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International  Trade  Barriefs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF   NIAADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  7  (leqislativc  day  of 
Tuesday.  Mareh  5>,  19i6 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very  able, 
masterful,  and  scholarly  article  on  inter- 
national trade  barriers,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Edwin  Borchard.  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
be  inserted  in  the  Record.  I  may  say 
that  Dr.  Borchard  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing authorities  on  international  law  in 
the  world  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTERNATIONAL    TRADE    BARRIEES 

(By  Edwin  Borchard) 
It  Is  commonly  assumed  that  the  quest  for 
foreign  exchange,  including  among  other 
methods  excessive  tariffs,  import  quotas,  em- 
bargoes, preferences,  subsidies,  licenses,  ex- 
change controls,  clearing  agreements,  cur- 
rency depreciation,  multiple  currency,  bar- 
ter deals  and  discriminations  of  all  kln(^,' 
and  similar  means  of  crippling  International 
trade,  were  the  voluntary  means  by  which 
certain  countries  gained  advantage  over 
others.'  resulting  ultimately  in  an  artificial 
channeling  of  international  trade  and  stag- 
nation on  a  wide  scale.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
observed  that  the  unwise  arrangements  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  keeping  down  the 
subsistence  level  of  certain  countries  while 
promoting  that  of  others  had  much  to  do 
with  the  difficulties  created  for  trade  In  the 
period  between  the  two  wars.  Indeed,  a 
strong  argument  could  be  made  to  show  that 
the  support  of  such  a  phenomenon  as  Hitler 

'Speech  of  Mr.  Clayton,  reported  in  New 
York  Times.  April  12.  1946,  p.  17. 

'Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XIV, 
No.  352,  March  31,  1946,  p.  520: 

"•  •  •  If  the  loan  [to  Great  Britain] 
Is  not  granted  she  has  no  other  alternative 
but  to  attempt  to  form  such  a  bloc  and  to 
extend  her  trade  and  financial  agreementa 
with  every  other  country  who  will  negotiate 
with  her. 

•  *  •  •  • 

"We  would  each  have  to  use  devices  such 
as  bilateral  clearing  agreements,  exchange 
controls,  currency  depreciation,  tariff  quotas, 
and  the  like.  Neither  Britain  nor  the  United 
States  wants  this." 
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bv  the  German  people  was  Itself  a  product 
of  that  despair  lu  which  Central  Europe 
found  itself. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  lift  the  barriers  to 
international  trade  by  injecting  into  the 
blood  stream  a  large  amount  of  American 
funds  through  UNRRA.  the  Bank  lor  De- 
velopment and  Reconstruction,  and  the 
Monetary  Fund  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments, loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
whose  lending  power  has  been  vastly  In- 
creased, and  similar  loans  and  devices.  At 
the  same  time  the  powers  that  be  have 
planted  In  the  system  such  a  treaty  as  Is 
contemplated  by  the  Potsdam  Declaration, 
which  under  the  guise  of  reparations  eradi- 
cates the  distinction  between  private  and 
public  property,  reintroduces  the  element  of 
slave  labor,  amputates  territory,  compels  mi- 
grations, and  eliminates  Germany'  &s  an 
industrial  competitor.  The  same  dispensa- 
tion is  contemplated  for  Japan. 

Students   of    international    relations    look 
with    trepidation    upon    this    artificial    de- 
struction of  economic  values.     The  question 
remains    whether    that    destruction    can   be 
compensated  by  the  loans  made  on  Ameri- 
can  credit   by   the   American   taxpayer   and 
whether  any  more  hopeful  prospect  Is  to  be 
found  In  present  conditions  than  prevailed 
after   the   so-called   First   World   War.     Al- 
though the  writer  disclaims  any  authority 
to  speak  as  an  economist,  experience  Indi- 
cates that  the  restoration  of  International 
trade,  which  implies  the  lifting  of  tariff  bar- 
riers and  other  artificial  and  unUateral  na- 
tional methods,   must   operate   coordinately 
and  not  disparately.     In  other  words,  If  there 
is  any  serious  Intention  to  restore  Interna- 
tional trade,  the  attempt  must  be  made  on 
all  fronts  at  approximately  the  same  time. 
Otherwise,  the  effort  becomes  contradictory 
and  Is  likely  to  fall.    That  Is  to  say.  It  Is  In- 
sufficient to  lend  money  which  merely  post- 
pones the  day  of  reckoning  without  effect- 
ing a  fundamental  cure  in  the  conditions 
which  brought  about  the  disease  involved. 
Unless  the  peace  treaties  look  to  some  re- 
cuperation   of    entire   continents    and    par- 
ticularly of  great  Industrial  areas,  ro  amount 
of  artificial  aid  can  breathe  life  Into  a  weak- 
ened   system.    UNO    Itself,    based    upon    a 
theory  that  force  can   be  used  by  certain 
powers  to  make  peace  prevail.  Is  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  Incentives  are  furnished  to 
the  disinherited  to  resent  the  s-ittlements 
made  by  the  peace  arrangements.    In  other 
words,  the  lifting  of  International  trade  bar- 
riers mtist  be  attacked  on  all  fronts  In  a  con- 
structive way.  and  simultaneously,  and  not 
be  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  political  ar- 
rangements make  necessary  the  continuation 
of  trade  barriers.    Under  such  circumstances 
loans  become  a  stopgap  only.     N<rt  only  are 
they  likely  to  be  lost  irrevocably,  but  the 


•Id.  at  p.  511. 
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disease  will  be  as  acute  after  the  loans  are 
exhausted  as  it  was  before  they  were  made. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  peace 
treaties.    Perhaps  the  writer  can  explain  his 
mea-ijing  by  the  fact  that  peace  treaties  In 
the  nineteenth  and  earlier  centuries  looked 
to  a  different  object  from  the  treaties  now 
made.     Indeed,  one  could  say  that  the  art 
of  peacemaking  has  become  a  lost  art.     In 
the  nineteenth  and  earlier  centuries  the  ob- 
ject of  a  treaty  was  rarely  to  ellmlnaU  the 
unsuccessful  adversary,  but  while  attempt- 
ing to  cure  some  of  the  evils  which  led  to  the 
war,    to    win    "lack    that    adversary    to    the 
western  system  as  soon  as  possible,  leaving 
him  with  his  means  of  livelihood  and  binding 
up  the  wounds  of  war  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  twentieth  century  on  the  other  hand, 
has  seen  two  world  wars  In  which  passions 
were    aroused    beyond    anything    heretofore 
known.     The  result  was  that  the  object  of 
the    war    became    the    subjugation    of    the 
enemy,  so   that   he   would   never   thereafter 
become  a  menace  to  the  victorious  powers. 
This  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  industrial 
values    and    annihilation    by    bombardment 
from  the  air  In  a  fashion  tinprecedented.    It 
left  In  Its  train  resentments  and  frustration 
which  are  hardly  conducive  to  the  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  peace  can  be  restored  to  the 
hearts  of  men  either  In  the  countries  of  the 
vanquished  or  In  the  countries  of  the  victors. 
Besides,  we  have  for  the  first  time  In  1945 
an  important  power  which  believes  It  finds 
advantage  In  the  destruction  of  lU  competi- 
tors.   There, Is.  therefore,  no  universal  desire 
to  reconstruct  the  devastated  regions,  but  on 
the  contrary  an  assumed  profit  In  the  con- 
tinued  destruction. of   large   areas.     In   the 
nineteenth  century  the  economic  system  was 
accepted  as  valid,  whereas  today  it  is  chal- 
lenged by  many  countries  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Russia.     This  is  a  condition  hardly 
conducive   to  the   lifting   of   trade   barriers. 
In  addition,  It  may  be  observed  that  the  doc- 
ile' condition  of  colonies  can  no  longer  be 
counted  upon  to  maintain  a  fragUe  status 
quo.     Asia  Is  in  revolt  against  it*  European 
masters  and  will  probably  throw  off  the  yoke 
before  the  century  is  out.    This  creates  new 
naUonalisms  which  are  hardly  condticive  to 
a  dropping  of  trade  barriers.    Each  country, 
as  it  reaches  the  stage  of  nationalism,  seems 
likely  to  seek  survival  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  means  deemed  necessary  to  that  end. 

We  must,  moreover,  note  another  phenom- 
enon which  affects  the  prospects  of  lifting 
trade  barriers.  There  has  been  a  peculiar 
silence  on  the  subversion  of  law  during  two 
world  wars  In  which  no  large  power  remained 
a  neutral  so  as  to  keep  the  belligerents  with- 
in legal  restraint.  Belligerents  found  It  to 
their  advantage,  so  they  thought,  to  conduct 
the  war  on  an  unlimited  scale  without  regard 
to  the  restrainU  exercised  by  law.  As  *o 
each  other  the  struggle  reached  so  high  a 
degree  of  lawlessness  that  not  even  the  4ear 
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of  reprisals  restrained  the  belligerents  in 
more  than  a  minor  degree  The  writer  leaves 
out  of  account  completely  the  Invention  of 
the  atom  bomb  with  all  its  Implications. 


country  and  that  of  the  persons  and  gpods  of 
enemies  found  elsewhere.  In  the  former 
there  Is  a  reliance  upon  our  hospitality  and 
Justice:  there  Is  an  express  or  implied  safe 
conduct:  the  individuals  and  their  Droperty 


property  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,'  In  the 
event  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  While  this 
prmciple  was  not  easy  to  adopt  It  became 
a  more  or  less  established  practice  after  the 
Reformation  and  the  origin  of  the  state  sys- 
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virtues.  Three  hundred  years  ago  Grotius 
declared  that,  as  he  who  violated  the  laws 
of  his  country  for  the  sake  of  some  present 
advantage  to  himself,  'sapped  the  fcunda- 
tlon  of  his  own  perpetual  Interest,  and  at  the 


make  Just  compensation,  would  be  fnttight 
with  disastrous  results."  " 

If  the  conception  is  now  to  prevail  that 
war  is  to  be  levied  upon  noncombatants.  the 
so-called  total  war  which  excuses  all  lawless- 


Perhaps  first  among  these  is  the  questitai 
of  whether  we  are  going  ahead  in  our  history 
as  a  free  nation.  sp)earheadlng  the  whole  ad- 
vance of  civilization  and  democracy  from  the 
time  of  the  Greeks.    Or  whether  we  are  to  be- 
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of  reprisR'.?  restrained  the  belligerents  in 
more  than  a  minor  degree  The  writer  leaves 
out  of  account  completely  the  Invention  of 
the  atom  bomb  with  all  its  Implications. 

The  theory  of  united  force  against  an  Eg- 
gressor.  even  If  It  Is  not  seen  on  a  wide  scale, 
put  the  fear  of  strangulation  In  every  small 
countrj-.  The  larger  powers,  the  coercers 
themselves,  are  likely  to  maintain  heavy 
armaments  In  order  to  fulfill  their  assumed 
duties  as  well  aS  to  protect  themselves  against 
each  other.  We  are  thus  likely  to  conclude 
thai  MiltSn  was  right  In  suggesting  that  war 
breeds  war.  and  far  from  witnessing  that 
process  of  disarmament  which  should  follow 
the  elimination  of  a  dangerous  rival,  we  are 
witnessing  a  competition  in  armaments  on  a 
scale  never  before  known.  The  abolition  of 
neutrality  alone  eliminates  the  voice  of  law 
and  reason  In  holding  the  belllgerants  within 
legal  restraint  and  the  assumption  that  a 
universal  orgy  will  produce  peace  seems  a 
contradiction  In  terms.  Thus,  by  promoting 
force  to  a  pinnacle  never  heretofore  reached, 
the  voice  of  law  has  become  ever  more  silent. 

^Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  peaceful  re- 
lations of  states  wll^continue^rom  time  to 
time  to  prevail  and  that  they  mvist  conduct 
their  relations  according  to  a  code  many 
hundreds  of  years  old.  we  might  be  led  to  the 
concltision  that  International  law  itself  has 
given  way  to  force.  There  should  be  no 
doubt  on  the  question  that  the  force  which 
is  to  constitute  the  governing  rationale  of 
International  conduct  hereafter  will  be  used 
by  the  great  powers.  If  at  all.  to  perpetuate 
their  will  and  not  the  objective  rule  of  law 
which  by  inference  no  longer  exists.  Force 
used  by  nations  has  always  heretofore  been 
Identified  as  war.  Can  It  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  they  will  now  use  that  force  in  the 
objective  interests  of  peace? 

To  make  the  subject  concrete,  the  writer 
will  deal  with  only  one  aspect  of  the  eco- 
nomic problem  facing  the  world.  Rules  of 
law  that  prevail  In  International  law  have 
been  largely  developed  because  of  their  eco- 
nomic foundation  and  because  the  Interests 
of  trade  predominate  over  the  Interests  of 
unrestrained  force.  If  trade  Is  to  be  devel- 
oped on  a  large  scale,  foreign  investments 
and  foreign  private  property  must  have  the 
protection  of  law.  Otherwise,  no  foreign  in- 
vestments are  likely  to  be  made,  at  least  from 
private  sources.  The  confi=catlon  of  private 
property  because  of  conflict  between  nation 
and  nation  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  In- 
roads upon  the  Institution  of  private  prop- 
erty that  could  well  be  Imagined.  As  long 
ago  as  the  eighteenth  century,  when  trade 
was  still  conducted  in  sailing  ships  and  had 
not  reached  Its  present  proportions,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  wrote  two  of  his  Camlllus 
Letters  In  defense  of  article  10  of  the  Jay 
treaty  of  1794.  His  ..trgument  against  con- 
fiscation was  so  conclusive  and  classic  that, 
while  often  repeated.  It  can  truly  be  said 
that  It  has  not  been  improved  upon  by  others. 
He  remarked: 

"The  I  Ight  of  Jioldlng  or  having  property 
In  a  country  always  Implies  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  Its  government  to  protect  that  prop- 
erty, and  to  secure  to  the  owner  the  full  en- 
jo3raient  of  it.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  gov- 
ernment grants  permission  to  foreigners  to 
acquire  property  within  its  territories,  or  to 
bring  and  deposit  It  there,  it  tacitly  promises 
protection  and  security.     •     •     • 

"The  property  of  a  foreigner  placed  In  an- 
other country,  by  permission  of  Its  laws,  may 
Jtistly  be  regarded  as  a  deposit,  of  which  the 
aociety  is  the  trustee.  How  can  it  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  idea  of  a  trust,  to  take  the 
property  from  Its  owner,  when  he  has  per- 
sonally given  no  cause  for  the  deprivation? 

^  •  •  •  •  • 

"There  is  no  parity  between  the  case  of  the 
persons  and  gcod^s  of  enemies  found  in  our 


country  and  that  of  the  persons  and  gpods  of 
enemies  found  elsewhere.  In  the  former 
there  is  a  reliance  upon  our  hospitality  and 
Justice:  there  is  an  express  or  implied  safe 
conduct;  the  individuals  and  their  property 
are  in  the  custody  of  our  faith;  they  have  no 
power  to  resist  our  will:  they  can  lawfully 
make  no  defense  against  our  violence:  they 
are  deemed  to  owe  a  temporary  allegiance; 
and  for. endeavoring  resistance  would  be  pun- 
ished as  criminals,  a  character  inconsistent 
with  that  of  an  enemy.  To  make  them  a  prey 
is.  therefore,  to  infringe  every  rule  of  gener- 
osity and^equity;  It  is  to  add  cowardice  to 
treachery.     •     •     • 

"Moreover,  the  property  of  the  foreigner 
within  our  country  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing paid  a  valuable  consideration  for  its  pro- 
tection and  exemption  from  forfeiture;  that 
which  Is  brought  In  commonly  enriches  the 
revenue  by  a  duty  of  entry.  All  that  is  with- 
in our  territory,  whether  acquired  there  or 
brought  there,  is  liable  to  contributions  to 
the  Treasury,  in  common  with  other  similar 
property.  Does  there  not  result  ar  obliga- 
tion to  protect  that  which  contributes  to  the 
expense  of  Its  protection?  Will  Justice  sanc- 
tion, upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war.  the  con- 
fiscation <Jf  a  property,  which,  during  peace, 
serves  to  augment  the  resources  and  nourish 
the  prosperity  of  a  State?"  • 

In  his  Camlllus  letter  XVIII.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton stated: 

"No  powers  of  language  at  my  command 
can  express  the  abhorrence  I  feel  at  the  idea 
of  violating  the  prop>€Tty  of  individuals, 
which,  in  an  authorized  Intercourse,  in  time 
of  peace,  has  teen  confided  to  "the  faith  of 
our  Government  and  laws,  on  account  of 
controversies  between  nation -and  nation.  In 
my  view,  every  moral  and  every  political  sen- 
timent unite  to  consign  it  to  execration." » 

Some  Inroad  upon  the  institution  of  private 
property  was  adumbrated  In  article  297  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  But  that  article 
gave  the  nations  only  an  option  to  con- 
fiscate of  which  some,  unfortunately,  took 
advantage.  As  the  writer  understands  the 
Potsdam  Declaration,  it  confers  no  option  but 
purports  to  make  the^onfiscatlon  of  private 
property  In  the  enemy  country  and  in  the 
home  country  of  the  victor  obligatory.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  victors  have  Imposed  the 
obligation  of  surrendering  private  property 
upon  the  neutrals  under  threat  of  such  sanc- 
tions, c.  g.,, blacklists  and  "freezing"  of  as- 
sets, as  they  could  Impose  on  neutrals.  If 
they  are  successful  in  this  quest  It  will 
indicate  that  the  neutrals  no  longer  are  sov- 
ereign states  but  mere  appendages  of  the 
belligerent  powers  and  function  without  re- 
gard to  law  under  domination  of  the  Great 
Powers 

The  rule  that  prlvatjj  property  is  Immune 
from  confiscation  is  established  not  only  in 
modern  International  law,"  and  In  the  annex 
to  article  IV  of  the  Hague  Convention,  b\it 
is  the  product  of  a  long  historical  process 
which  realized  that  trade  and  confiscation 
were  incompatible.  Down  to  the  elghteentAi 
^  centtiry  confiscations  occasionally  occurred, 
but  It  was  realized  that  trade  could  not  go  on 
under  this  dispensation.  As  early  as  1215 
Magna  Charta  had  perceived  that  foreign 
merchants  must  be  given  protection  for  their 


*  See  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (Lodge's 
edition*,  vol.  V.  pp.  414,  415,  416-418.  See 
the  extended  quotations  from  Hamilton  and 
the  references  to  the  treaties  concluded  by 
the  United  States  In  John  Bassett  Moore. 
International  Laii-  and  Some  Current  Illu- 
sions (New  York,  1924).  pp.  14  et  seq. 

'Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (Lodge's 
edition ) ,  vol.  V.  pp.  405-4C6. 

*  Edwin  Borchard,  Enemy  Private  Prop- 
erty, American  Journal  of  International  Law. 
▼ol.  XVm.  No.  3  (July  1924) ,  p  623. 


property  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,'  In  the 
event  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  While  this 
principle  was  not  easy  to  adopt  it  became 
a  more  or  less  established  practice  after  the 
Reformation  and  the  origin  of  the  state  sysi- 
tem  in  1648.  Napoleon  was  one  of  the  last  to 
use  confiscation,  although  he  did  it  sparingly. 
Tlie  nlne'eenth  century  had  become  com- 
pletely convinced  of  the  economic  importance 
of  preserving  private  property  against  all 
contingencies,  even  war.  Such  a  rule  stimti- 
lated  the  making  of  foreign  Investments,  df- 
rect   and   indirect. 

During  the  last  war  there  were  some  Sacri- 
ficial sales  made  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus-- 
todian  and  some  effort  w?s  made  to  destroy 
the  \alues  in  his  possession.  With  reference 
to  the  confiscatory  policy  thus  subtly  re- 
flected. John  Bassett  Moore  has  remarked: 

"In  the  original  statute  the  function  of 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  was  defined  jis 
that  of  a  trustee.  Subsequently,  however, 
there  came  a  special  revelation,  marvelous|ly 
brilliant  but  perhaps  not  divinely  Inspired. 
of  the  staggering  discovery  that  the  foreign 
traders  and  manufacturers  whose  property 
had  been  taken  over  had  made  their  Invest- 
ments in  the  United  States  not  from  ordi- 
nary motives  of  profit  but  In  pursuance  ofj  a 
hoj^tile  defelgn,  so  stealthily  pursued  that  it 
had  never  before  been  detected  or  even  sus- 
pected, but  so  deadly  In  its  effects  that  tne 
American  traders  and  mantifacturers  were 
eventually  to  be  engulfed  in  their  own  homies 
and  the  alien  plotters  left  In  grinning  pc{s- 
session  of  the  ground.  Under  the  spell  en- 
gendered by  this  agitating  apparition,  and 
its  patriotic  call  to  a  retributive  but  profit- 
able war  on  the  malefactors'  property,  sub- 
stantial departures  were  made  from  the 
principle  of   trusteeship.  i 

•  *  •  •  • 

"The  subject  has  also  another  aspect. 
During  the  past  10  years  the  investments 
abroad  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
enormously  Increased,  and  the  process  has 
only  begun.  Considering  the  question, 
therefore,  purely  as  one  of  selfish  calcula- 
tion. I  venture  to  think  It  directly  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
suscitate the  doctrine  that  enemy  private 
property  found  in  a  country  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  may  be  confiscated.  Such  a  doctrin? 
might  even  create  a  temptation. 

But  there  is  yet  another  and  hig;her  rea- 
son. The  United  States  has  an  honorable 
past  as  well  as  an  expedient  future  to  con- 
sider. I 

"Of  all  the  Illusions  a  people  can  cherish, 
the  most  extravagant  and  illogical  is  the 
supposition  that,  along  with  the  progressive 
degradation  of  its  standards  of  conduct, 
there  is  to  go  a  progressive  Increase  In  re- 
spect for  law  and  morality.  Again  may  ive 
remark  that  'there  Is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun."  The  world  never  will  be  rid  of 
the    problem    of    preserving    Ita    elementary 


'  Afjlcle  41  reads: 

"All  merchants  shall  have  safety  and  secu- 
rity in  coming  Into  England,  and  going  cut 
of  England,  and  In  staying  and  in  travelltig 
through  England,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water 
to  buy  and  sell,  without  any  unjust  exac- 
tions, according  to  ancient  and  right  cus- 
toms, excepting  In  the  time  of  war,  and  if 
they  be  of  a  country  at  war  against  us:  arid 
if  such  are  found  In  our  land  at  the  begiifi- 
nlng  of  a  war,  they  shall  be  apprehended 
without  injtiry  of  their  bodies  and  goods 
until  It  be  known  to  us,  or  to  our  Chief  Jus- 
ticiary, how  the  merchants  of  otir  countiy 
are  treated  who  are  found  in  the  country  ^t 
war  against  us:  and  If  ours  be  In  safety  thetje. 
the  others  shall  be  in  safety  in  our  land." 

Boyd  C.  Barrlngton,  Magna  Carta  arjd 
Other  Great  Charters  of  England  with  flu 
Historical  Treatise  and  Copious  Explanatory 
Notes  (Philadelphia.  19001.  pp.  239  240. 
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virtues.  Three  hundred  years  r.go  Grotlus 
declared  that,  as  he  who  violated  the  laws 
of  his  country  for  the  sake  of  some  present 
advantage  to  him«elf.  '3app)ed  the  fcunda- 
tlon  of  his  own  perpetual  interest,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  cf  his  posterity.'  so  the  peo- 
ple that  'violated  the  laws  of  nature  and  na- 
tions' broke  down  'the  bulwarks  cf  its  fu- 
ture happiness  and  tranquillity.' 

••No  less  pertinent  Is  the  confession  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  made  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  that,  serious  as  the  evil  of  war 
had  appeared  to  him  to  be.  yet  the  manner 
in  which  it  might  be  carried  en  was  in  his 
eyes  'still  more  formidable.  It  was.'  said 
Hamilton,  'to  be  feared  that,  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  certain  wild  opi/iions,  those  wise. 
Just,  and  temperate  maxims,  which  will  for- 
ever constitute  the  true  security  and  felicity 
of  a  state,  would  be  overruled,'  and  that,  one 
violation  '  of  Justice  succeeding  another, 
measures  would  be  adopted  which  even  might 
'aggravate  and  embitter  the  ordinary  caiamir 
ties  of  foreign  war'."  » 

Yet  in  this  war  we  find  that  standards  of 
public  morality  have  so  far  teen  reduced  that 
the  Alien  Prop>erty  Custodian  has  authored 
a  bill »  authorizing  the  United  States  to  con- 
fiscate the  private  property  of  Germans.  Jap- 
anese, and  possibly  Italians  in  the  Custo- 
dian's possession.  A  hearing  on  this  bill  was 
held  April  17.  1946. 

As  against  this  confiscatory  policy  of  the 
Allen  Property  Custodian,  we  may  print  two 
extracts  from  recent  Secretaries  of  State.  Said 
Secretary  Hughes  in  his  address  at  Phila- 
delphia November  23.  1923:, 

"A  confiscatory  policy  strikes  not  only  at 
the  Interest  of  particular  individuals  but  at 
the  foundations  of  International  intercourse, 
for  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  the  security  of 
property,  validly  possessed  under  the  laws 
existing  at  the  time  of  Its  acquisition,  that  the 
conduct  of  activities  in  helpful  cooperation, 
is  possible.  •  •  •  Rights  acquired  under 
Its  laws  by  citizens  of  another  state.  I  a  State] 
Is  under  an  international  obligation  appro- 
priately to  recognize.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  these  fundamental 
principles." '" 

As  recently  as  May  27.  1935.  SecreUry  Hull 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Capper: 

"Such  action  would  not  be  in  keeping  with 
International  practice  and  would  undoubt- 
edly subject  this  Government  to  severe  criti- 
cism. Moreover,  the  confiscation  of  these 
private  funds  by  this  Government  and  their 
distribution  to  American  nationals  would 
react  against  the  property  interest  (some 
very  large)  of  American  nationals  in  other 
countries.  It  would  be  an  Incentive  to  other 
governments  to  hold  American  private  prop- 
erty to  satisfy  claims  of  their  nationals 
against  this  Government  and  to  pass  upon 
such  claims  in  their  own  way.  It  Is  impor- 
tant from  my  point  of  view,  therefore,  that 
the  United  SUtes  should  not  depart  In  any 
degree  from  its  traditional  attitude  with 
respect  to  the  sanctity  of  private  property 
within  cur  territory  whether  such  property 
belongs  to  natioixals  of  former  enemy  powers 
or  to  those  of  friendly  powers.  A  departure 
from  that  policy  and  the  taking  over  of  such 
property,  except  for  a  public  purpose  and 
coupled  with  the  assumption  of  liability  to 


make  Just  compensation,  would  be  fnmght 
with  disastrous  results."  " 

If  the  conception  is  now  to  prevail  that 
war  is  to  be  levied  ujwn  noncombatants,  the 
so-called  total  war  which  excuses  all  lawless- 
ness, the  human  race  will  have  detericrated 
beyond  redemption.  We  shall  find  it«  first 
evidence  in  the  fact  that  foreign  investments 
will  be  made  with  great  reluctance.  And 
rarely  will  this  be  done  by  private  bankers, 
who  will  not  risk  a  long-terra  loan  on  such  a 
precarious  political  positicn  as  now  faces  the 
world  accompanied  by  the  rule  that  confisca- 
tion Is  the  penalty  of  belligerency.  Possibly 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  already  find  that 
such  loans  as  are  made  are  made  from  coun- 
try to  country,  with  all  their  political  Impli- 
cations and  at  the  expanse  of  the  taxpayer. 
The  whole  economic  system  Is  disrupted  at 
the  source  by  discouraging  foreign  invest- 
ment. That  was  one  of  the  main  reascns  for 
the  rule  of  Immimlty  of  private  properly. 
With  the  breaking  of  that  rule  the  resiUt  is 
not  likely  to  remain  outstanding. 

It  seems,  therefore,  unwise  to  expect  the 
lifting  of  trade  barriers  on  a  wide  scale  and 
on  any  permanent  footing  so  long  as  wu  make 
the  underlying  conditions  difficult  for  trade. 
One  of  these  condiUons  is  the  free  flow  of 
capital  from  country  to  country,  and  if  the 
system  of  private  enterprise  has  any  validity 
whatever  from  private  sources.  The  rule  of 
confiscation  invalidates  at  the  source  any 
hope  for  foreign  private  investment,  and  for 
that  reason  seems  likely  to  frustrate  our 
larger  aims. 

This  survey  will  have  indicated  that  the 
lifting  of  tTEde  barriers  is  associated  with  the 
lifting  of  all  the  other  restriction.^  upon 
International  trade.  Including  the  political, 
and  that  unless  these  -measures  have  a  con- 
structive orientation  the  result  is  likely  to 
be  one-sided  and  eventually  unsuc:cessful. 
To  deal  successfully  with  the' subject,  there- 
fore, requires  a  reexamination  of  the  methods 
used  in  recent  years  to  safeguard  private 
property. 


•John  Bassett   Moore.   International   Law 
and    Some    Current    Illusions     (New    York. 
1924) .  pp.  22.  24-25;  Collected  Papers  of  John  i 
Bassett   Moore    (New   Haven,    1945),   pp.  27, 
28-29. 

»S.  1322,  79th  Cong..  1st  sess.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

'"  Edwin  Borchard.  Enemy  Private  Property. 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  vol. 
XVin.  No.  3  (July  1924).  p.  531. 


Louis  Bromfield  Analyzes  OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
very  evident,  since  the  administration 
announced  last  fall  that  you  could  raise 
wages  without  raising  prices,  that  price 
control  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  line.  The  writer.  Mr^  Louis 
Bromfield.  has  analyzed  what  the  OP  A  is 
doing,  and  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks 
by  including  therein  an  article  written 
by  him.  The  article  is  as  follows : 
A  Voice  Froi«  the  CouimtT — Auzn  Influ- 
ence Backs  CoN'riNUATioN  of  OPA  * 
(By  Louis  Bromfield) 

There  is  much  more  behind  the  fight  over 
continuation,  of  the  OPA  than  meets  the 
eye — much  more,  indeed,  than  merely  a  fight 
over  the  Issues  of  possible  serlouf  inflation. 
Issues  are  Involved  which  are  more  important 
to  the  Nation  in  the  long  rtin  than  the  ques- 
tion of  controlling  prices. 


"Edwin  Borchard.  Confiscations:  Extra- 
territorial and  Domestic,  American  Journal 
of  International  Law.  vol.  XXXI.  No.  4 
(October  1937),  p.  680. 


Perhapw  first  among  tbese  is  the  question 
of  whether  we  are  going  ahead  in  our  history 
as  a  free  nation,  spearheading  the  whole  ad- 
vance of  civilization  ai^  democracy  from  the 
time  of  the  Greeks.  Or  whet h«r  we  are  to  be- 
come a  regimented,  totalitarian  nation,  based 
upon  the  ideals  of  central  Europe  and  Asiatto 
influences. 

The  Issue  becomes  finite  and  exact  In  the 
struggle  between  those  who  want  to  maintain 
and  Increase  Government  controls,  and  tboM 
who  believe  in  a  free  economy  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  personal  lit)erty  for  the  cltlaeiis  of 
the  Nation,  In  thU  struggle  we  are  at  the 
crossroads. 

During  che  depression  and  the  war  which 
succeeded  it  controls  and  regulations,  over 
the  lives  of  our  citiaens  became  very  mtich  a 
part  of  Government.  Once  established,,  theae 
controls  are  very  difficult  to  do  away  with. 
especially  when  aggressive  and  well  organised 
political  mlnorlUes  fight  with  every  wempon 
from  lobbying  to  political  blackmail  to  main- 
tain and  Increase  them. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  now — more 
Important  even  than  fighting  the  threat,  <rf 
inflation — to  clean  house  and  get  t>ack  to 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  western 
civilization. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  certain 
elements,  including  the  late  President  Rooee- 
velt  and  cerUin  of  htejollowers.  have  sought 
not  only  to  maintain  emergency  control 
measures  but  to  mold  tbem  into  fixed  Gov- 
ernment policy. 

THE    NATION    DIVIDn» 

The  struggle  over  continuance  of  OPA  has 
crystalliKd  more  than  any  other  event  the 
growing  division  of  the  Nation  between  the 
industrial  population  of  our  great  and  mon- 
strous cities  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
This  conflict  has  been  becoming  slowly 
apparent  for  a  long  time.  It  was  clarified 
the  other  day  by  the  rather  crude  state- 
ment of  a  southern  Congressman  when  he 
said  that  In  the  OPA  a  few  citizens  from 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  were  seeking  to 
run  the  whole  of  the  country. 

He  should  have  been  both  more  generous 
and  more  clear  by  saying  that  these  Influ- 
ences came  from  the  Industrial  workers' 
minority  left-wing  elements  of  our  great 
cities.  These  are  the  elements  who.  to^  put 
it  baldly,  ask  for  higher  and  higher  wages 
while  they  attempt  to  curtail  any  rise  In 
prices  for  farmers,  manufacturers,  small 
businessmen,  department-store  proprietors. 
or  people  engaged  in  the  services  such  as 
filling  sUtlons.  garages,  etc. 

This  element  has  no  objection  to  infla- 
tion in  wages,  but  cries  to  high  heaven 
about  inflation  on  any  other  score  what- 
ever. •  It,  is  behind  the  policy  of  subsidies 
and  all  the  other  dishonest  dodges  which 
the  OPA  has  coiislstently  employed  since  the 
beginning.  Such  policies  merely  ehift  the 
burdeii  of  higher  prices  Irom  one  pocket  of 
the  consumer  to  the  other. 

Instead  of  paying  higher  prices  across  the 
counter,  the  consumer  pays  them  In  taxes 
plus  the  drain  on  expansion,  production, 
and  Initiative  which  heavy  taxes  Impose  upon 
the  economy  of  a  free  nation  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  huge  and  inefficient  bureaucra- 
cies which  inevitably  accompany  government 
controls. 

In  other  words  the  elemenU  which  are 
fighting  hardest  for  the  maintenance  of  OPA 
controls  want  the  OPA  to  continue  for  their 
benefit  and  not  for  the  lieneflt  of  any  other 
element  of  our  society. 

The  OPA  has  not  checked  Inflation.  The 
bulge  caused  by  wage  increaaea  waa  not  a 
bulge  as  B*r.  Bernard  Baruch  pointed  out. 
but  a  bre<ik  of  the  most  serious  nature.  It 
was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  more  sub- 
sidies or  by  raises  of  manufactured  com- 
modities all  alone  the  line.    ThJ?  had  to  fce 
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done  in  order  to  get  production — the  only 
real  answer  to  inflation.  It  was  something 
that  any  honest  man  knew  and  any  fool 
could  predict. 

OPA   PHODCCES  SCARCrrT 

The  truth  Is  that  any  agency  such  as  the 
OPA  works  Inevitably  to  produce  scarcity 
and  dislocation  of  both  production  "Stod  the 
whole  economy  of  the  Nation. 

It  has  produced  the  black  markets  which 
cannot  exist  save  in  scarcity  and  regimen- 
tation. . 

We  are  suffering  a  shortage  of  butter  and 
of  first-quality  milk  today,  not  because  of 
the  specious  reasons  set  forth  by  the  OPA, 
but  because  of  the  dairy  herds  ^Ich  were 
dispersed  2.  3.  and  4  years  ago  under  pressure 
irom  the  OPA  and  cannot  be  restored  over- 
night. 

The  OPA  and  most  Government  regimen- 
tation is  essentially  a  process  of  dealing  with 
effects  rather  than  with  causes,  and  as  such 
It  is  expensive,  inefficient,  and  the  producer 
of  scarcities.  To  continue  It  a  moment 
longer  than  necessary  is  folly,  not  only  be- 
cause of  Its  Immediate  failure  to  check  In- 
flation and  its  effect  in  producing  scarcities, 
but  also  because,  like  all  Government  regi-  • 
mentation,  it  violates  the  most  fundamental 
principles  both  of  democracy  and  western 
civilization. 

The  issue  is  much  greater  than  merely  the 
question  of  whether  OPA  shall  or  shall  not 
survive.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  shall 
rid  ourselves  of  an  alien  system  of  Govern- 
ment controls.  Whether  the  whole  of  the 
country  shall  be  dominated  and  regimented 
by  a  small,  aggressive,  and  tightly  organized 
minority  from  the  great  cities  for  its  own 
selfish  ends  and  at  the  behest  and  pressure 
of  other  nations  which  cannot  afford  eco- 
nomic or  even  Individual  freedom. 


Coal  Famine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1946 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late.st  word  from  the  front  indicates  that 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  settling 
the  pending  coal  strike.  The  President 
has  condemned  the  strike  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  He  has  apparently  been  sat- 
isfied with  such  condemnation.  No  ac- 
tion or  recommended  action  has  come 
-from  the  White  Hou-se.  However,  where 
there  is  life  there  is  hope.  A  genuine 
feeling  of  apprehension  and  fear  is 
abroad  in  the  land.  This  strike  truly  is 
disastrous.  The  Solid  Fuels  Adminis- 
trator advises  the  country  that  even  if 
the  strike  were  to  end  now  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ration  fuel  in  the  coming 
winter.  For  five  long  weeks  these  soft- 
coal  mines  have  been  idle,  and  the  coun- 
try has  the  assurance  of  John  L.  Lewis, 
the  pi-esident  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers'^nion.  that  whether  or  not  coal  is 
produced  will  depend  on  the  direction 
given  by  Mr.  Lewis.  Already  brown-outs 
and  a  curtailment  of  power  and  light  in 
our  principal  cities  is  akin  to  that  of  war 
days.  The  steel  furnaces  are  closing, 
factories  are  discontinuing  work.  Many 
are  unemployed,  and  we  are  told  that 


by  June  1  the  Nation  will  be  at  an  indus- 
trial standstill  unless  the  miners  return 
to  work  now.  Already  reconversion  has 
been  set  back  months.  The  foundation 
for  fuel  shortage  next  winter  has  already 
been  laid,  and  at  the  m.oment  there  is  no 
prospect  for  immediate  relief.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  adamant  and  if  he  has  his  way  the 
country  will  only  have  coal  on  the  terms 
and  under  the  conditions  which  he  per- 
mits. Indeed,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
crisis.  Surely  there  is  some  power 
somewhere,  somehow,  in  the  Government 
that  is  greater  and  more  powerful  than 
the  will  of  any  individual  whether  he  be 
the  head  of  a  labor  union  or  a  represent- 
ative of  management.  Patience  has 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  Time  for  action 
by  the  Government  has  long  since 
passed.  If  there  is  no  remedy  for  pres- 
ent conditions  then  the  country  might  as 
well  know  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Government  in  Washington .  still  lives, 
the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  that  it 
will  function  in  such  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  Michigan 
are  becoming  desperate.  They  just  can- 
not understand  the  vacillating,  inarticu- 
late, and  unrealistic  position  of  the 
Washington  Government  at  this  grave 
hour. 

As  indicative  of  this  attitude  I  have 
just  received  a  telegram  from  William  E. 
Brown.  Jr.,  the  mayor  of  Ann  Arbor,  in 
which  city  is  located  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  where  more  than  6,000  vet- 
erans are  now  depending  upon  coal  and 
public  utilities  if  they  are  to  carry  on. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  today:  "The  council  of  the 
city  of  Ann  Arbor  has  unanimously  recorded 
itself  as  being  strongly  In  favor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  seizing  the  soft  coal  mines 
and  operating  the  same.  The  national  health 
and  welfare  of  the  country  is  being  jeopar- 
dized by  privileged  groups.  Now  Is  the  time 
for  a  show-down.  With  the  council's  support 
I.  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  urge 
that  you  as  our  Chief  Executive  act  now  and 
immediately  seize  and  operate  the  mines." 

Possibly  the  general  public  does  not 
fully  understand  the  controversy  causing 
the  strike.  This  morning  I  received, 
through  the  mail,  a  statement  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  which  pur- 
ports to  contain  the  facts  as  assembled 
by  that  association.  The  statement  is 
short  and  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  its  meaning.  Pursuant  to 
the  permission  granted  to  me,  I  am  in- 
cluding it  as  a  part  of  these  remarks.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Wht  You  Face  A  Coal  Famine  I 

This  is  not  an  argument.  It  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  convince  anybody  of  anything.  It 
is  presented  as  a  public  service  in  an  effort 
to  tell  the  people  about  the  coal  strike — what 
caused  it — what  the  coal  operators  have  done 
to  try  to  settle  it — what  the  coal  famine  we 
now  face  means  to  the  people. 

Usually  there  are  two  reasons  given  for 
strikes  : 

First.  Failure  of  management  to  grant 
union  demands  for  wages,  hours,  or  working 
conditions. 

Second.  Refusal  of  management  to  bargain 
collectively  with  the  union. 

Neither  of  these  Is  the  cause  for  the  coal 
strike. 


As  to  the  first:  Coal  mine  operators  h^ve 
offered  the  highest  wage  ever  paid  to  Qoal 
miners.  They  have  volunteered  the  highest 
offer  made  by  any  large  industry  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  They  voluntarily  offered  to 
follow  the  wage  pattern  set  in  the  steel,  oil, 
and  automotive  Industries.  They  offered  to 
reduce  the  working  hours  per  day.  They 
made  a  number  of  specific  offers  regarding 
working  conditions. 

As  to  the  second:  The  wage  conference 
was  called  at  the  request  of  John  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  nflners'  union.  The  opera- 
tors' negotiating  committee  readily  agreed 
to  it.  The  conference  began  March  12.  1946. 
Union  officials  consumed  almost  a  week  in 
speechmaklng.  They  made  no  specific  de- 
mands. The  operators  replied  in  less  than 
1  day  and  then  promptly  submitted  pro- 
posals to  prevent  a  strike.  The  proposals 
were  ignored  by  the  union  officials.  A  strike 
was  called  on  April  1. 

The  operators  submitted  additional  pro- 
posals to  bring  the  strike  to  an  end.  These 
also  were  dismissed  by  the  union's  leaders 

UNION    LEADERS    REFUSE   TO    BARGAIN — UNLESS 

Union  officials  walked  out  of  the  confer- 
ence on  April  10,  admitting  that  there  had 
been  no  negotiations  for  making  a  new  wage 
agreement  since  the  conference  had  opened. 

For  more  than  2  weeks,  union  officials  de- 
clined to  return  to  the  conference. 

The  union  leaders  warned  that  there  wou|ld 
be  no  negotiations — that  they  would  not 
bargain  collectively — until  the  operators  bad 
agreed   In   principle:  | 

1.  To  a  tax  to  be  levied  on  every  ton  of 
coal  mined.  Ten  cents  a  ton  has  been  the 
figure  mentioned.  This  royalty  paymelit 
would  go  into  the  union's  treasury  (at  the 
rate  of  over  $50,000,000  annually)  to  be  ad- 
ministered entirely  by  the  union  as  a  so- 
called  health  and  welfare  fund. 

2.  To  compel  mine  supervisors,  foremeb. 
and  other  managerial  personnel  of  the  mines 
to  join  the  rank-and-file  union. 

These  were  not  concrete  demands.  They 
were  presented  in  general  terms  In  speeches 
by  the  union  officials.  The  mine  operators 
were  asked  to  agree  to  them  without  know- 
ing exactly  what  such  agreement  would 
mean.  Otherwise  the  miners  refused  '-o 
negotiate  at  all.  They  refused  to  discuss 
these  or  any'  other  subjects  in  detail.  They 
refused  to  bargain  collectively.  They  called 
a  strike  and  the  strike  continues. 

This  Is  the  reason  for  the  coal  strike, 

WHAT   DID  THE  COAL  OPERATORS  OITEH? 

The  coal  operators  made  definite  offers  to 
the  union's  general  proposals.  The  offers 
were  made  specific  In  an  effort  to  get  negci- 
nations  under  way;  to  establish  a-  basis  for 
real   collective    bargaining. 

1.  Regarding  welfare:  They  offered  to  ex- 
plore the  establishment  of  a  reasonable  fund 
to  help  in  unusual  hardship  cases  arising 
directly  out  of  accidents  In  coal  mines  and 
•to  join  equally  with  the  union  in  paying  the 
cost  if  the  findings  and  facts  so  warranted.  ! 

2.  Safety:  They  offered  to  work  out  codcis 
of  safety  standards — any  desirable  changes 
to  be  supported  by  the  miners  and  the  operaj- 
tors  and  jointly  recommended  to  the  leglslai- 
tures  of  the  several  coal-producing  States. 
They  proposed  also  to  give  the  miners  at  each 
mine  the  right  to  have  a  safety  committee 
to  make  examinations,  recommendationai, 
and  jointly  assist  in  preparing  and  enforcing 
safety  rules  and  regulations. 

3.  Compensation  laws:  They  agreed  t(» 
make  mandatory  the  acceptance  of  work- 
men's compensation  laws  in  any  State  where 
acceptance  is  optional. 

4.  Hospital  and  medical  funds:  They 
agreed  to  turn  over  to  the  designated  agents 
of  the  mine  workers'  union  all  funds  col- 
lected from  the  mine  workers  for  payment  of 
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doctors,  hospitals,  burial  funds,  benefit 
funds,  and  for  any  similar  purposes  where 
the  union's  locals  are  dissatisfied  with  exist- 
ing arrangements. 

5.  Wages:  In  their  offer  to  conform  to  the 
Government's  wage-price  pattern,  they 
offered  to  the  miners  the  highest  wages  ever 
paid  in  the  coal  industry.  (This  offer  would 
add  between  $100,000,000  and  $150,000,000  a 
year  to  the  cost  of  producing  bituminous 
coal.) 

6.  Hours:  They  offer  to  reduce  the  working 
dav  by  1  hour. 

These  offers  the  union  refused  to  discuss. 

WHAT   THE   COAL   FAMINE   MEANS   TO    TOU 

Coal  supplies  the  power  for  more  than  half 
the  country  b  electricity.  It  supplies  half  of 
the  industrial  power  of  the  Nation.  It  runs 
all  but  a  fraction  of  the  country's  railroads. 

Coal  Is  the  most  basic  of  all  industries. 
Without  it  steel  cannot  be  manufac- 
tured. •  •  •  Without  steel.  automobUes, 
washing  machines,  refrigerators,  homes, 
vacuiun  cleaners  and  many  other  essential 
things  people  have  wanted  for  so  long  can- 
not be  made. 

Steel  and  automobile  companies  are  clos- 
ing down.  •  •  •  Rallroaa  service  is  be- 
ing curtailed.  •  •  •  Electric  light  and 
gas  plants  are  reducing  their  output.  If  coal 
mining  is  longer  delayed  the  coal  famine  wUl 
affect   your  corner  grocery. 

Already  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers. 
Including  thousands  of  world  war  veterans, 
are  being  forced  into  idleness.  The  Nation 
faces  today  Its  most  serious  crisis  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  only  real  solution  to  the  coal  strike 
must  eventually  come  through  constructive 
legislation.  Your  action  could  help  speed 
this  solution. 

National  Coal  Assccution, 
John  D.  Battle. 

Executive  Secretary. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  facts  that 
the  country  wants,  and  if  the  above 
statement  is  not  factual,  then  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Lewis  will  answer  the  statement, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord his  answer  of  like  length.  I  have  no 
coal  mining  in  my  district.  I  have  not 
conferred  in  any  way  with  any  of  the 
operators,  and  am  only  interested  in 
having  essential  coal  produced  in  keep- 
ing with  American  standards,  and  Amer- 
ican justice,  having  in  mind  always  the 
public  interest  as  distinguished  from  the 
interest  of  either  employer  or  employee. 


Why  Pats  the  Buck? 

REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Congressmen  had  a  field  day  berat- 
ing John  L.  Lewis.  But  John  is  only  do- 
ing to  all  of  us  what  Phil  Murray,  Walter 
R'Uther,  and  othei  labor  politicians  did 
to  steel,  the  motor  industry.  Westing- 
house.  General  Electric,  and  several 
thousand  employers  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  employees.  John  is  just 
doing  it  in  a  bigger  way. 

Not  long  ago.  the  transit  workers  of 
Washington  and  Detroit;   the  elevator 


operators  In  New  York,  had  hundreds  of 

thousands  of  people  hoofing  it  and 
climbing  the  stairs.  The  tugboat  opera- 
tors in  New  York  harbor  had  the  people 
of  that  city  wondering  where  theii-  next 
meal  was  coming  from. 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  in  1936. 
Lewis,  with  the  CIO  and  a  few  com- 
munistic operators,  took  possession  of 
southeastern  Michigan.  They  threw  the 
workers  out  of  the  factories;  they  took 
possession.  They  welded  shut  iron 
doors.  They  smashed  windows.  They 
destroyed  machinery.  They  di.sreparded 
court  orders  and  told  the  law-enforce- 
ment officers  to  peddle  their  papers,  not 
serve  them. 

Frank  Murphy,  in  daily  communica- 
tion with  the  President,  called  out  more 
than  3  000  State  officers  to  protect  John's 
invading  goon-squads,  prevent  the  pohce 
and  the  sheriffs  from  enforcing  the  law. 
So  why  should  not  John  think  he  is  a 
big  man?  Murray  and  Reuther  and 
Hillman  have  been  getting  away  with  it. 
Why  not  John? 

And  whose  fault  is  it  if  factories 
throughout  the  country  close?  If  we 
have  now,  in  peacetime,  brown-outs  and 
black-outs  in  our  cities?  If  the  rail  roads 
cannot  operate  their  transportation  sys- 
tems? If  the  whole  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion bogs  down?  Whose  fault  is  it,  I  ask? 
Bad  boys  seldom  get  better  when  they 
are  coddled  and  encouraged.  Bad  boys 
are  bad  boys.  When  they  are  little,  they 
need  a  spanking.  Sometimes,  when  they 
grow  older,  they  must  be  sent  to  reform 
school.  If  that  doesn't  do  any  good,  a 
few  of  them  land  in  the  jail  or  on  the  hot 
seat. 

Sometimes  the  parents  are  at  fault. 
The  Congress  has  not  given  John  and 
Phil  and  Walter  and  a  few  others  the 
right  kind  of  treatment.  The  Congress 
has  ducked  and  dodged  and  failed  to  act. 
and  today  the  people  are  reaping  the 
harvest,  just  because  and  only  becau-^e 
the  Congress  has  lacked  either  the  cour- 
age or  the  inclination— and  I  repeat  those 
words  so  that  you  get  the  meaning — the 
courage  or  the  inclination — take  your 
pick— to  outlaw  the  illegal  activities  of 
these  gentlemen. 

If  the  basic  labor  law  was  amended, 
as  was  proposed  'way  back  in  1939,  so  as 
to  impose  equal  liabilities,  grant  equal 
privileges  to  employees  and  employers, 
much  of  our  present  trouble  could  be 
avoided. 

If  the  Congress,  and  more  especially 
the  other  body  had  the  courage  or  the 
inclination  to  pass  a  bill  introduced  long 
ago,  which  would  have  prevented  pro- 
longed strikes  in  industries  affecting  the 
public  welfare,  we  would  not  be,  as  the 
President  said  the  other  day,  threatened 
with  a  "national  disaster." 

There  is  legislation  pending  before 
both  branches  of  Congress  which  could 
be  passed  in  2  days,  which  would  go  a 
long  way  to  put  an  immediate  end  to 
present  disputes  and  strikes  which  have 
been  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare 
and  security. 

The  Congress  has  no  one  to  blgme  but 
Itself,  and  we  are  not  deceiving  the  peo- 
ple by  our  shouting,  our  raging,  and  our 
ranting. 


Prefabricated  Housing  Manufacturer  Cites 
Need  for  Guiranteed  ifarkct— Says  In- 
dustry Cannot  Mass  Produce  Homes 
Without  InTestment  Protection — Seeks 
Congressional  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUiE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'BS 

Friday,  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  some  sincere  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  several  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
as  to  the  neces.<;ity  of  the  use  of  guaran- 
ties for  marketing  prefabricated  homes. 
I  have  before  me  a  telegram  from  such 
a  manufacturer  which  explains  very 
clearly  one  of  the  basic  reason."  for  the 
necessity  of  thic  type  of  operation. 

It  i-.  simply  this:  Prefabricators  pro- 
ducing houses  by  mass  production  meth- 
ods are  involved  in  a  tremendous  finan- 
cial operation.  Even  at  the  compara- 
tively minor  rate  of  production  of  150 
houses  a  month,  if  houses  are  estimated 
to  be  worth  $5,000  apiece,  a  prefabrica- 
tor  does  $750,000  worth  of  business  that 
month. 

It  takes  money — lots  of  money — more 
money  than  most  small  prefabricators 
have,  to  handle  that  volume.  It  re- 
quires more  capital  than  the  average 
businessman  cares  to  risk  at  the  outset 
of  a  new  industry. 

In  a  situation  like  that,  the  home 
manufacturer  has  but  two  choices.  If 
his  enterprise  cannot  be  underwritten  so 
that  he  can  get  into  mass  production 
immediately,  he  must  start  out  on  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  scale,  building  as  many 
houses  as  his  own  capital  will  permit, 
selling  them,  plowing  the  profits  back 
into  the  business,  and  thus  gradually 
stepping  up  his  production. 

Two  things  are  wrong  with  this.  'First, 
he  cannot  realize  the  low  cost  per  unit 
which  is  the  true  advantage  of  mass  pro- 
duction. Second,  the  industry  as  a 
whole  would  not  be  able  to  supply  the 
tremendous  number  of  hou-ses  which 
these  builders  have  pledged  themselves 
to  build  under  whe  requirements  of  the 
President's  housing  program. 

However,  if  these  enterprLses  can  be 
underwritten  through  the  guaranteed 
market  provision  of  the  administration's 
housing  bill,  a  flood  of  private  venture 
capital  will  be  attracted  to  this  type  of 
business.  Properly  financed  companies 
can  go  immediately  into  the  mass  pro- 
duction which  will  hold  the  cost  of  hou.ses 
down  to  the  level  that  our  veterans  can 
pay.  As  my  correspondent  says,  "ac- 
tually, the  Government  will  not  have  to 
take  over  any  houses,  even  if  it  gives  a 
guaranteed  market,  but  the  guaranty 
will  give  the  necessary  assurance  to  the 
bank  and  RFC  to  give  us  the  financing 
we  need." 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  under 
this  arrangement  it  would  be  utteriy  im- 
possible for  a  manufacturer  of  jerry-built 
shacks  to  Uke  advantage  of  this  pro- 
gram.   Before  the  RFC  would  offer  anjr 
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such  guaranty,  the  company  building 
such  homes  would  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. The  homes  must  meet  the  same 
exacting  standarjls  as  to  durability  and 
solid  construction  that  the  FHA  has  set 
up  for  conventional  housing.  Thus,  both 
the  legitimate,  established  manufac- 
turers would  be  protected,  as  well  as  the 
buyer,  from  so-called  fly-by-night  oper- 
ators. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  veterans'  emer- 
gency-housing program. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
should  like  to  include  this  telegram  from 
Mr.  Jacques  Willis,  president  of  the 
Home-Ola  Corp.: 

Chicago,  III.,  May  1,  1946. 
Representative  Wright  Patman. 
Congressman   From    Texas, 

New  House  Office  Building: 

We  are  building  five-room  houses  com- 
pletely equipped,  including  plumbing,  heat- 
ing, and  chimney  for  under  $3,500.  We 
have  400  retail  lumber  dealers  from  Maine 
to  San  Diego,  all  well  rated,  who  have 
given  us  more  orders  than  we  can  fill.  We 
shipped  90  houses  in  April.  We  will  ship 
150  houses  in  May,  250  in  June.  600  in  July. 
and  not  less  than  1,500  per  month  there- 
after. It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  handle 
this  volume.  If  you  will  give  us  an  Insur- 
ance policy  similar  to  the  policy  you  have 
given  to  buyers  on  FHA  loans,  we  will  have 
no  trouble  in  securing  the  necessary  finances 
to  carry  on  this  large  operation.  Unless  v>e 
get  the  "guaranteed  market,"  we  will  "poor 
boy"  it  with  ovir  own  money  and  you  will  get 
fewer  hcuses.  Actually,  the  Government 
will  not  have  to  take  over  any  houses,  even 
If  it  gives  a  guaranteed  market  but  the 
guaranty  will  give  the  necessary  assurance 
to  the  bank  and  RFC  to  give  us  the  financing 
we  need.  We  need  a  guaranteed  market, 
although  our  houses  have  been  accepted  by 
FftA  for  financing  we  need  no  money  for 
plail^  expansion  but  we  do  need  working 
capl^  for  operation  on  the  scale  called  fcr. 
You  may  believe  that  this  is  an  easy  problem 
through  RFC  but  RFC  is  of  no  help  to  us 
because  they  ask  us  to  store  the  material 
before  they  will  make  us  a  loan.  This  we 
do  not  want  to  do  because  houses  are  needed 
and  shotild  not  be  stored.  Also,  we  can 
borrow  money  on  our  invoices  through  our 
own  bank.  It  would  be  quite  easy  for  us  to 
■ell  pur  stock  on  Wall  or  La  Salle  Streets. 
We  are  not  in  the  promotion  business.  We 
want  to  buUd  houses.  Back  In  the  early 
thirties  you  passed  a  law  organizing  RFC. 
'  This  was  to  salvage  delunct  banks  and  rail- 
roads. It  helped  the  whole  so  it  was  good. 
Later  yo-.i  organized  FHA,  the  best  thing  that 
was  ever  done  to  help  people  own  their 
own  homes.'but  the  people  you  reaUy  helped 
were  the  banks,  the  insurance  companies, 
and  the  loaning  agencies,  guaranteeing  that 
they  would  get  their  money.  In  1940  and 
1941  you  wanted  industry  to  build  guns  and 
munitions  of  war.  Industry  refused  to  make 
any  plant  expansions  so  you  gave  them  a 
"certificate  of  necessity"  permitting  them  to 
write  off  plant  expansion  and  equipment  in 
5  years,  or  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The 
taxpayers  paid  95  percent  of  these  exp)enses. 
We  won  the  war  so  it  was  a  gopd  thing  for  all. 
In  time  of  war  people  will  put  up  with  all 
sorts  of  Inconveniences  because  "C'est  la 
guerre"  but  when  peace  comes  they  need 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  We  believe  that 
the  housing  emergency  is  greater  than  any 
emergency  during  the  war.  If  I  have  not 
made  myself  clear,  please  permit  me  to  ap- 
pear before  your  committee  and  explain 
further.  I  may  be  reached  at  the  Lafayette 
Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C,  room  201. 

jACQf  Es  Willis. 
President,  the  Home-Ola  Corp. 


The  Coal  Strike  and  the  PAC 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAN  R.  McOEHEE 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  our  Nation  and  its  people  are 
today  facing  the  greatest  crisis  not  only 
of  the  time,  but  In  its  history.  This 
country  has  faced  great  crises  hereto- 
fore in  many  respects,  each  of  which 
only  comprised  a  single  problem,  but  the 
one  which  faces  us  today  is  one  that  can 
cause  a  disintegration  of  this  great 
Republic  and  change  our  democratic 
form  of  government  to  one  of  dictator- 
ship. 

The  strike  which  is  being  fostered  by 
John  L.  Lewis  and  the  activities  of  the 
PAC,  led  by  Sidney  Hillman,  Phil  Mur- 
ray, Harold  Ickes.  and  others,  who  met 
in  Atlantic  City  yesterday,  according  to  a 
newspaper  report  to  purge  at  least  100 
Congressmen,  those  100  being,  as  they 
say.  reactionary  Republicans  and  poll- 
tax  Democrats.  The  tw-o  taken  together 
if  not  squelched  by  this  administration 
and  allowed  to  continue  their  activities, 
especially  the  strike,  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  entire  economic  program  of 
this  Nation  will  be  destroyed.  Chaos 
will  exist  and  you  will  find  130.000,000 
people  floundering  on  an  uncharted  sea, 
their  course  controlled  only  by  the  waves 
of  lawlessness  fostered  by  these  minority 
groups. 

You  can  purge  the  membership  of  the 
repre.sentative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  we  will  continue  to  carry  on, 
but  to  purge  them  and  the  strike  fos- 
tered by  John  L.  Lewis,  if  continued  and 
successful,  as  I  have  stated,  will  destroy 
the  very  economic  structure  of  this 
country. 

The  manufacturers  of  clothing,  auto- 
mobiles, machinery,  the  utility  plants, 
transportation  systems  and  even  the 
cooking  of  food  for  the  individuals,  are 
all  being  curtailed  by  reason  of  this 
strike  and  if  it  continues  for  another  60 
days,  the  black-out  over  the  entire  coun- 
try will  be  perfected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
leadership  of  this  administration  and  the 
Representatives  of  the  mass  of  patriotic 
American  citiz3nship  are  going  to  sit 
idly  by.  as  they  have  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  permit  the  disintegration  of 
this  great  Republic,  as  vlll  be  the  ulti- 
mate result?  This  body  has  passed  leg- 
islation and  sent  it  to  the  other  body 
which  would  somewhat  curtail  the  au- 
thority to  create  such  conditions,  but  we 
find  inaction  by  the  administration  and 
the  other  branch  on  every  occasion.  I 
am  wondering  why.  Is  it  for  political 
expediency  so  as  to  continue  to  incur  the 
favor  of  these  little  organized  minorities. 
If  net.  I  pray  someona  give  me  an 
answer? 

The  saving  of  my  country,  the  greatest 
country  on  earth,  the  only  country 
wherein  any  human  being  within  the 
bounds  of  this  earth  can  !ook  to  as  a 
haven  of  freedom,  and  its  pieservation 
should  be  more  sacred  to  each  and  every 
individual,  whether  in  the  administra- 


tive, judicial,  or  legislative,  than  any  pci- 
litical.  administrative,  legislative,  or  ju- . 
dicial  position  which  they  now  hold. 
Each  of  us  should  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
that  position,  if  necessary,  to  preserve 
and  conserve  the  democracy  of  this 
great  Nation. 

I.  as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
F)eople,  am  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  save  my  country  and  I  am  asking  of 
you,  I  am  asking  the  administration 
leadership  are  they  ready  to  do  likewise. 
The  power  is  vested  in  certain  of  our 
governmental  ofiBcials  to  stop  the  strike 
and  place  the  fuel  in  the  channels  of 
consumrtion  so  as  to  keep  the  machinery 
of  progress  going. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand.  John 
L.  Lewis  has  not  as  yet  revealed  to  the 
coal  operators  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  terms  under  which  he  called  the 
strike,  intimating  it  is  an  increase  in 
wages,  sooal  security,  and  a  royalty  on 
each  ton  of  coal.  Evidently  his  demands 
are  such  that  they  would  destroy  this 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  gamble  with  you 
that  90  percent  of  the  laboring  class  of 
the  coal  miners  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  strike;  they  are  patriotic  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  they  realize  what  this 
continued  strike  will  mean  in  the  de- 
struction of  our  ccimtry.  The  trouble 
with  John  L.  Lewis.  Sidney  Hillman, 
Phil  Murray,  these  racketeering  labor 
leaders,  is  they  have  been  petted  and 
pampered  ever  since  the  initiation  of 
the  New  Deal,  being  so  treated  for  the 
sole  reason  of  political  expediency. 
They  have  not  only  been  so  treated  by 
the  administration  officials,  but  by  the 
judicial  and  a  majority  of  the  elected 
until  today  they  feel  they  have  Impreg- 
nated themselves  into  the  political  pic- 
ture of  this  country  to  the  extent  they 
have  placed  the  fear  of  thejnselves  into 
the  hearts  of  those  who  think  more  of 
their  political  jobs  than  they  do  the  fu- 
ture of  their  country  and  can  continue 
to  sit  on  their  small  thrones  of  dictator- 
ship without  any  fear  of  retaliation  by 
Government  representatives. 

It  is  too  well  known  that  it  is  their 
intention  if  within  their  power,  to 
change  the  form  of  this  great  Govern- 
ment of  ours  and  destroy  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  precepts  upon 
which  it  was  founded  by  our  forefathers 
and  enunciated  by  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  as  one  Representative 
in  this  great  legislative  branch,  am  de- 
manding that  action  be  taken  at  once, 
it  matters  not  how  drastic,  to  start  the 
wheels  turning,  because  the  damage  al- 
ready done  is  almost  irreparable. 


Equal  Rights  Amendment  lo  the  Federal 
Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OF   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  7  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 
Mr.   RADCLIFFE.     Mr.    President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 


Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  on  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution,  by  Dr. 
Lena  Madesin  Phillips,  which  appeared 
in  the  Connecticut  Bar  Journal  for  Jan- 
uary 1946.  Dr.  Phillips  is  president  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Equal  Rights  Amenbuent  to  the 

FXDEKAL  CONSTrrUTION 

I 
In  favor ' 

Many  persons  take  it  for  granted  that  wom- 
en share  our  Constitution  equally  with  men. 
Because  this  Is  not  true  I  advocate  the  pas- 
sage of  the  equal  rights  amendment,  now 
before  Congress.  This  proposed  amendment 
reads : 

!  "Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
-  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 
-€■  "Congress  and  the  severtil  States  shall  have 
power  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions  to 
^force  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

■  "This  amendment  shall  take  effect  3  years 
atter  the  date  of  ratification." 

It  Is  true  that  the  phraseclcgy  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  does  not  dls- 
CBiminate  against  women  as  such.  It  uses 
the  words  persons,  people,  citizens.  The 
''vord  male  appears  only  three  times,  and 
then  not  until  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
But  the  courts  have  ruled  that  the  Constitu- 
tion must  he  interpreted  In  the  light  of  that 
English  common  law  that  prevailed  unmodi- 
fied when  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

"The  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Is  necessarily  Influenced 
by  the  fact  that  its  provisions  are  framed 
In  the  language  of  the  Englifh  common  law 
and  are  to  be  read  In  its  history"  {Smith  v. 
Alabama  (124  U.  S.  465)). 

Under  the  old  English  common  law  the 
coxirts  rtiled  and  the  law  holds  that  women 
are  chattels  with  no  legal  rights  to  their 
property,  their  wages,  or  even  their  own 
children.  Women  had  no  right  of  contract, 
nor  could  they  sue  or  be  sued.  Various  State 
laws  may  correct  certain  of  such  Injustices. 
But  the  Coi«tltutlon  today  fails  to  guar- 
antee those  rights.  An  Ignorant  man.  a 
loafer,  a  thief,  or  a  murderer  may  claim  the 
full  security  of  the  Constitution.  But  not  a 
wife,  a  mother,  or  any  American  rroman. 

American  women  have  been  granted  the 
right  to  vote  by  the  nineteenth  amendment, 
but  m  no  other  particular  does  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  grant  them  any 
rights  that  English  women  of  1789  did  not 
■  have.  To  grant  women  an  equal  right  to 
vote  was  to  grant  only  one  of  the  rights  to 
which  women  are  entitled. 

The  original  "rights"  of  the  Constitution 
have  therefore  been  Interpreted  as  "rights  for 
men."  Conditions  today  differ  greatly  from 
the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  written. 
The  whole  life  of  women  has  changed.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  the  general  rule  Is  still  that 
p\en  have  all  the  rights  that  laws  do  not  take 
away,  while  women  have  only  those  rights 
that  the  law  specifically  gives  them. 

*There  are  new  in  the  law  of  the  land  more 
than  a  thousand  discriminations  against 
women,  wholly  out  of  line  with  our  con- 
ception of  human  rights  and  the  position  of 
women  today.  For  Instance,  In  many  States, 
property  acquired  after  marriage  by  the  joint 
effort  of  husband  and  wife  belongs  to  the 
husband  and  Is  subject  to  bis  control.  In 
certain    States    the    husband    C£in    take    his 


'  By  Dr.  Lena  Madesin  Phillips,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Bar  and  president  of  the 
International    Federation    of    Business    and 

Professional  Women. 


Wife's  wages  against  her  wUl  and  spend  them. 
In  some  States  a  wife  may  not  engage  In 
business  unless  the  court  establishes  her 
capacity  to  do  so.  New  York  Is  among  the 
States  where.  In  the  absence  of  a  written 
contract,  a  wife's  earnings  in  the  home  belong 
to  the  husband.  In  some  States  the  father  Is 
preferred  as  the  guardian  of  a  minor  child, 
in  many  States  women  are  barred  from  Jun,- 
service.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  sincle  State 
in  the  Union  today  where  men  and  women 
have  equal  legal  rights. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  inequalities 
between  the  rights  of  women  and  those  of 
men  violate  the  fundamental  principle, 
enunciated  often  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
all  citizens  of  a  Republic  should  have  equal 
rights.  In  United  States  v.  Cruikshank  (92 
U.  S.  542,  555) .  the  Court  declared  "the  equal- 
ity of  the  rights  of  citizens  is  a  principle  of 
republicanism.  Every  republican  government 
is  in  duty  bound  to  protect  all  its  citizens 
In  the  enjoyment  of  this  principle.  If  within 
Its  power." 

Our  Constitution  will  never  protect  women 
as  it  protects  men  until  this  .principle  of 
equality  Is  incorporated  therein.  When 
women  obtained  the  vote  their  national  or- 
ganizations united  in  an  effort  to  wipe  out 
discriminations  through  State  legislation. 
Yet  In  over  20  years,  less  than  150  of  these 
discriminatory  laws  have  been  changed.  In 
addition.  State  laws  do  not  have  the  security 
and  fjcrmanence  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. What  one  State  legislature  does,  the 
next  can  undo.  This  has  often  been  the  case. 
Our  founding  fathers  foresaw  this  for  them- 
selves and  accepted  nothing  less  than  a  con- 
stitutional guaranty  of  their  liberties. 

Moreover.  It  is  apparent  that  to  remove 
these  handicaps  one  by  one  Is  a  wasteful 
procedure.  The  equal  rights  amendment 
would  at  one  stroke  cause  both  Federal  and 
^tate  governments  to  observe  the  principle 
of  equcl  legal  rights  since  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It 
is  true  that  there  will  be  a  period  of  adjust- 
ment during  which  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  must  be  worked  out.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  all  the  other  amendments. 
Every  amendment  requires  legislation  for  its 
enforcement  and  court  action  for  lU  inter- 
pretation. 

Opponents  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
often  say  that  women  need  special  protec- 
tive legislation  against  long  hours,  night 
work,  occupational  hazards.  What  "women? 
Dees  special  legislation  protect  housev.ives 
and  house  workers  against  long  hours?  Or 
nurses,  war  workers,  and  office  cleaners 
against  night  work?  Or  one  whose  hand  Is 
deft  and  whose  life  expectancy  exceeds  her 
brother's  against  the  average  strain  of  the 
machine?  Or  is  it  not  rather  that  woman  is 
thus  protected  against  the  better  Job  and  In 
times  of  imemployment  against  any  Job? 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  it 
was  In  1836  that  special  protective  legislation 
for  women  was  first  propoeed.  Then,  the 
New  England  association  of  farmers,  mechan- 
ics and  other  workingmen,  at  the  outset  of 
the  factory  system  In  the  United  SUtes 
adopted  the  following  resolution:  "Whereas 
labor  Is  a  physical  and  moral  Injury  to 
women,  and  a  competitive  menace  to  men, 
we  recommend  legislation  to  restrict  women 
In  Industry."  This  resolution  speaks  for  it- 
self as  to  its  intent. 

Whatever  the  situation  may  have  been  In 
the  past,  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  has 
now  set  the  standard  of  absolute  Job  equality 
with  equal  provisions  for  men  and  women  In 
all  Interstate  commerce.  Under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  men  and  women  doing 
the  same  work  drew  the  same  pay  and  work 
the  same  niunber  of  hours,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  this  to  be  constitutional 
(United  States  v.  Derby  (312  U.  S.  ICO)). 
This  supersedes  the  former  position  that 
minimum -wage  and  maximum -hour  laws 
could  not  be  applied  to  men.  because  such 
laws   infringed    their   freedom   of   contract 


guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  but  that 
they  could  be  applied  to  women  because  the 
Constitution  does  not  guarantee  w.^men 
freedom  of  contract.  In  the  past,  many  peo- 
ple really  believed  that  women  vrould  lose 
by  the  adoption  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment because,  since  8-hour  laws  and  similar 
legislation  could  not  be  applied  to  m?n, 
equality  would  be  achieved  at  the  price  of 
beneficial  legislation.  But  now  that  thla  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  gives  constitu- 
tionality to  such  laws  fcr  men,  there  is  no 
argument  against  the  amendment  on  this 
score  either  theoretically  or  practically. 

If  it  is  unhealthy  for  women  to  work  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  hours  it  Is  almost 
certainly  unhealthy  for  men  to  work  more 
than  that  number  of  hours.  Working  con- 
ditions unfavorable  to  the  health  of  women 
are  apt  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  health  of 
men.  It  is  far  letter  to  pass  legislation  mak- 
ing provisions  concerning  hours  of  labor. 
minimum  rates  of  wages,  and  working  ccndi- 
lions.  for  all  workers,  whether  men  or  women. 
All  labor  laws.  If  based  on  the  pattern  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  could  protect 
workers.  They  should  apply  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  not  to  the  se-,  of  the  worker. 
Women  need  the  protection  of  equal  consti- 
tutional stattis  In  this  postwar  period  in 
order  to  prevent  dlscrimias-tory  legislation 
that  would  interfere  with  their  ability  to 
earn,  at  a  time  when  the  death  or  disability 
of  husbands,  fathers,  or  sons  wUl  make  paid 
work  Imperative  for  them. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is  broad 
In  Its  scope.  This  is  necessary  l>ecau£e  It 
covers  a  broad  field.  The  evil  that  It  seeks 
to  remedy  is  broad  In  extent.  The  language 
of  the  amendment  would  permit  the  various 
statutes  to  insure  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women  throughout  the  United  States. 

Some  will  say  that  this  Is  no  time  to  press 
the  equal-rights  amendment.  We  have  Just 
concluded  a  war  for  freedom  and  Justice  and 
human  rights.  I  say  that  equality  of  status 
for  women  Is  Inherently  a  part  cf  the  war 
aims.  This  principle  Is  a  part  of  the  fight 
for  Justice  and  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  equal-rights  amendment  should  he 
considered  in  the  light  of  world  trends.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  declares  for  '•the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women. "  Both  major 
political  parties  In  the  United  SUtes  have  spe- 
cifically endorsed  submission  by  Congress  to 
the  States  of  an  equal-rights  amendment. 
The  1944  Republican  platform  declares:  •  W« 
favor  submission  by  Congress  to  the  States 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provid- 
ing for  equal  rights  for  men  and  women." 
The  1944  Democratic  platform  declares:  'We 
recommend  to  Congress  the  submission  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  on  equal  right* 
for  women." 

In  this  Congress  the  equal -rights  amend- 
ment was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Geohce  L.  Radclifte.  of  Maryland,  with 
23  Senators  as  supporting  cosponscrs.  It 
was  introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Lotns  Lijolow.  cf 
Indiana,  with  75  Congressmen  cosponsorlng. 
In  this  Congress,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  favorably  reported  the  equal- 
rights  amendment  by  a  15  to  7  vote,  and  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  also  reported  the  amendment 
favorably. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York,  by  a  resolu- 
tion passed  March  24,  1945.  has  memorialized 
Congress  to  act  on  the  equal -rights  amend- 
ment during  this  session  of  Congress. 

My  experience  as  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women,  which  has  had  branches  In 
30  countries,  and  a  strong  branch  In  this 
country,  has  proven  to  me  that  the  example 
set  by  the  United  States  through  the  passage 
of  the  equal-rights  amendment  will  have  im- 
measurable effect  throughout  the  world.  Let 
It  not  be  said  that  the  United  States  has 
shed  lU  best  blood  for  principles  of  equality 
and  Justice  that  It  Is  imwlUlng  to  put  into 
effect  for  its  women  at  home. 
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should  be  more  sacied  to  each  and  every 
individual,  whether  in  the  administra- 


Mr.   RADCLIFFE.     Mr.    President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
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Freedom  of  Speech  Otcf  the  Radio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACHVEETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1946 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followlne  article 
from  the  New  York  Journal-American 
of  May  5.  1946: 

r^EpOM   OF   SPEECH   OVER   THE   HADIO 

The  radio  is  one  of  the  world's  newest  me- 
diums of  expression  and  opinion,  of  Informa- 
tion and  instruction,  and  has  swiftly  come 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  mediums. 

Probably  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  is  the  source  of  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  publication  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  enjoy,  was  expected  to  be  broad 
enough  to  cover  all  mediums  of  public  ex- 
pression, and  it  was  surely  intended  by  its 
f  ramers  to  do  so. 

Of  course  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  include  the  radio  specifically  among 
the  medium5  of  expression  which  were  to  be 
kept  free  in  the  interest  of  unhampered 
public  information,  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  device  and  no  means  of  anticipating  its 
discovery. 

But  they  were  well  aware  that  the  American 
people  in  the  future  would  be  resourceful 
and  inventive,  and  would  unquestionably 
evolve  ani  perfect  new  and  Improved  meth- 
ods of  publication  and  communication. 

It  was  their  clear  intent,  therefore,  and 
their  obvious  purpose  that  when  they  decreed 
that  there  was  never  to  be  any  abridgement 
of  "the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press," 
they  included  such  an  instrument  as  the 
radio. 

However,  since  the  radio  achieved  its  pres- 
ent universal  use  and  Importance,  neither 
the  industries  operating  it  nor  the  Govern- 
ment policies  pertaining  to  it  have  adhered 
to  the  Intent  and  purposes  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  attitude,  or  rather  the  plight,  of  the 
radio  industries  in  this  situation  is  one  of 
virtual  helplessness  under  an  Iniquitous  sys- 
tem of  Federal  licensing  which  largely  de- 
prives them  of  the  right  to  function  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  free  enterprise. 

The  Government  licensing  of  radio,  origi- 
nally intended  to  provide  for  orderly  allot- 
ment of  broadcasting  wave  lengths  in  the 
obviou."?  interest  of  both  the  industries  and 
the  public,  has  gone  far  beyond  that  sound 
and  necessary  objective. 

It  has  come  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  arro- 
gant Instrument  of  Government  bureaucracy, 
creating  the  absolute  and  sometimes  capri- 
cious and  malicious  power  by  which  the  radio 
industries  are  not  only  allowed  to  do  btisiness 
.  but  by  which  they  can  be  put  out  of  business. 

The  Federal  licensing  power  over  radio 
has  become  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

The  radio  broadcaster  is  licensed  according 
to  the  current  whim  or  caprice  of  the  politi- 
cal administration  in  power,  and  his  license 
may  be  revoked  by  the  same  authority  at  any 
time  and  for  any  reason. 

The  spectre  of  revocation  or  nonrenewal  of 
the  Federal  license  haunts  the  broadcaster, 
and  inevitably  influences  and  dictates  the 
manner  In  which  he  conducts  his  business — 
since  he  Is  ever  mindful  of  the  investments 
he  has  in  the  business,  and  of  the  disaster 
that  would  fall  upon  those  Investments  if 
he  should  be  deprived  of  or  denied  a  Federal 
license. 

The  American  people  do  not  have  a  free 
radio  today  because  it  is  Federally  controlled 
and  ruled  in  its  every  move  and  policy. 


Obviously  It  has  become  necessary  for  the 
constitutional  guaranty  of  free  speech  to  spe- 
cifically say  with  respect  to  radio  what  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  plainly  intended 
it  to  mean  in  all  matters  and  measures  of 
free  speech  and  free  publication. 

Since  the  Government  and  the  radio  In- 
dustries have  not  seen  fit  to  honor  thfr  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  should 
clarify  and  if  necessary  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  include  the  radio  among  the  free 
mediums  of  expression  and  opinion  and  pub- 
lication utilized  and  enjoyed  by  the  American 
people  as  an  inviolable  right. 


GOP  Adopts  Poor  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OF  OB£GON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
J.  H.  Vanwinkle  from  the  Oregon  City 
Banner  Courier: 

COP  ADOPTS  POOR  POLICY 

Republicans  cannot  win  a  majority  in 
Congress  in  November  unless  party  leaders 
change  their  attitude  and  tactics. 

Pointing  a  critical  finger  at  the  ins  will  not 
win  over  enough  votes  to  boost  Republican 
candidates  into  office. 

Voters  want  to  know  what  the  Republican 
candidates  can  do  for  them  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  have  not  done.  They 
want  to  hear  and  see  a  solemn  pledge  of 
action  before  they  are  going  to  trade  incum- 
bents for  hopeful  unknowns.       ^  » 

Voters  are  critical  of  the  present  Congress, 
but  they  are  not  going  to  turn  it  out  of  office 
for  that  reason  alone.  They  know  what  to 
expect  from  their  present  Representatives 
and  will  string  along  with  them  unless  the 
opposition  comes  out.  with  a  clear  and  ap- 
pealing platform  of  Intentions. 


Church  Leader  Changes  Views  on  Extend- 
ing Selective  Service 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  an  interesting  letter  from  Dr. 
G.  W.  Sadler,  an  important  ofiBcial  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  refer- 
ring to  his  change  of  views  with  refer- 
ence to  the  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  It  is  a  timely  statement, 
and  I  therefore  wish  to  give  the  House 
the  benefit  of  Dr.  Sadler's  views. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Hats:  Last  June  I  wrote 
Congressman  Andrew  J.  Mat,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  unprecedented 
efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  Just 
and  durable  peace,  in  my  opinion  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  providing  for  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  of  all  the  youth  of  oxu:  land 
during  peacetime  would  be  untimely.  Such 
action  would  Indicate  clearly  a  lack  of  faith 


In  the  possibility  of  establishing  peaceful 
world  conditions.  Let  us  first  use  every  con- 
ceivable means  for  bringing  about  happy 
International  relations.  If,  after  exerting 
ourselves  to  the  fullest  to  achieve  this  end, 
some  bully  should  begin  to  prepare  to  wage 
war.  we  might  then  revamp  our  preparation 
for  military  action.  Until  we  have  done  our 
utmost  to  establish  and  maintain  peace  and 
have  had  occasion  to  contemplate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  governments  of  other  nations 
to  that  kind  of  approach,  we  should  take  no 
steps  in  the  direction  of  preparing  for  war." 

In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  during  the  Inter- 
vening months.  I  have  been  forced  to  change 
my  point  of  view.  When  Willis  Robertson 
heard  about  my  conversion,  he  requested 
that  I  make  it  public.  This  I  did  in  an  ad- 
dress which  was  delivered  yesterday  in  the 
Cannon  Memorial  Chapel  of  the  University  of 
Richmond.  I  quote  the  pertinent  para- 
graphs of  that  address: 

"Since  that  communication  was  forwarded, 
my  travels  have  taken  me  into  Palestine. 
•Egypt,  Italy.  France,  and  Yugoslavia.  My 
observations  have  convinced  me  that  the 
policy  I  once  advocated  is  impracticable. 
Many  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  not 
prepared  to  live  In  accordance  with  the 
Ideals  for  which  our  sons  died.  I  am  still 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  compulsory 
peacetime  military  training,  but  I  strongly 
advocate  the  extension  of  the  draft  as  a 
temporary  expedient. 

"Disarmament  should  be  our  goal,  but.  for 
the  time  being,  an  internatlon  police  system 
is  required.  We  have  obligated  ourselves  to 
occupy  certain  areas  In  Europe  and  the 
Orient.  In  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jefferson  we 
'have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man.'  If  to  make  good  that 
pledge  it  is  necessary  to  draftwnen  for  mili- 
tary service,  our  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton should  not  hesitate  to  make  provision  for 
the  emergency.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
'thus  far  the  chief  purpose  of  our  armies, 
navies,  and  air  forces  has  been  to  win  wars. 
Prom  now  on  their  chief  purpose  must  be  to 
avert  them." 

"You  will  observe  that  I  am  recommending 
the  extension  of  the  draft  as  a  'temporary 
expedient'  and  that  I  used  the  expression  'for 
the  time  being.'  All  persons  of  Intelligence 
and  Insight  know  that  armies  and  navies  and 
air  forces  and  atom  bombs  cannot  solve  in- 
ternational problems.  We  are  convinced 
MacArthur  appraised  the  situation  correctly 
when  he  declared,  'the  problem  baslcallv  is 
theological  and  involves  a  spiritual  recru- 
descence and  improvement  In  human  char- 
acter. It  must  be  of  the  spirit  if  we  art  to 
save  the  fiesh.'  " 

I  am  advised  by  my  son.  a  former  prisoner 
of  war  in  Germany  and  now  a  senior  In  the 
University  of  Richmond,  that  a  number  of 
his  veteran  friends  are  In  favor  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  draft. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

George  W.  Sadler. 


A  Public  Declaration  by  the  Committcpe 
for  a  Just  Peace  With  Italy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

of  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
thorough  accord  with  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Committee  for  a  Just  Peace 
for  Italy.    The  declaration  is  as  follows: 


America  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  her  re- 
sponsibility of  exercising  International  lead- 
ership in  the  rebuilding  of  a  war -stricken 

world. 

More  than  6.000,000  Americans  of  lUlian 
origin,  whose  contributions  to  the  war  effort 
bespeak  their  deep  and  abiding  loyalty  to 
America,  are  united  with  all  other  Americans 
In  the  conviction  that  the  first  concern  of 
humanity  today  is  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 
^It  must  be  recognized  that  Italy  has.  for 
nearly  2  years,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
with  its  entire  fleet  and  with  its  land  and 
air  forces.  The  spirit  of  resUtance  and  sac- 
rifice was  exemplified  by  the  Italian  partisan 
who.  In  the  words  of  Marshal  Alexander  and 
♦  General  Clark,  constituted  the  most  effective 
resistance  movement  in  Evuope. 

It  must  be  recognized  also  that  a  free 
democratic  Italy  in  the  heart  of  Europe  is  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  the  very  peace 
erf  Europe. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  urge  our  Gov- 
ernment to  insist  with  all  its  authority  and 
^^jrestlge  that  Italy  be  given  a  peace  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Potsdam  declaration  and 
the  pledges  made  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Truman. 

For  the  good  name  and  faith  of  America, 
and  in  the  Interests  of  a  lasting  world  peace, 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  should 
Insist: 

1.  That  the  boundary  between  Italy  and 
T\ig06lavla  be  based  on  the  Wilson  line  as 
modified  by  the  State  Department  In  Sep- 
tember 1945;  that  Trieste  ismaln.  as  it  is 
In  fact,  an  Italian  city;  and  that  if  the  port 
of  Trieste  Is  Internationalized,  it  then  be  put 
under  Italian  administration. 

2.  That  France  and  Italy  find  an  amicable 
solution  to  their  frontier  problems;  that  be- 
cause of  their  importance  to  the  economic 
life  of  Italy.  Tenda  and  Brlga  remain  Italian. 

3.  That  the  present  Austrian-Italian  fron- 
tier be  maintained  In  view  of  the  paramount 
economic  Importance  of  that  region  to  Italian 
national  life. 

4.  That  all  colonies  acquired  by  Italy  be- 
fore the  Fascist  assumption  of  power  remain 
Italian.  The  proposal  to  transfer  such 
colonies  to  the  United  Nations  Organization 
does  not  meet  with  our  approval  unless  this 
principle  Is  given  universal  application  and 
Is  not  used  a-  a  pretext  to  give  these  Italian 
colonies  to  other  nations. 

5.  That  war  reparations  or  indemnities  be 
not  exacted  of  Italy— this.,  in  accordance  with 
the  declared  policy  of  oxu-  Government. 

e.  That  restrictions  presently  imposed  on 
Italian  sovereignty  by  the  terms  of  the  Armi- 
stice be  abolished  forthwith  and  in  advance 
of  the  final  peace  treaty  which  may  yet  re- 
quire several  months  before  it  is  concluded. 
This  would  recognize  Italy's  rights  as  a  co- 
belligerent  nation. 

7.  That  all  restrictions  to  Italy's  resump- 
tion of  normal  commercial  and  financial  re- 
lations with  other  nations  be  removed  forth- 
with to  enable  her  to  acquire  basic  commodi- 
ties such  as  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
which  are  indispensable  to  her  national  re- 
covery. 

8.  That  the  remaining  units  of  Italy's  mer- 
chant marine,  without  which  she  cannot  sur- 
vive, be  restored  to  her. 

9.  That  in  accordance  with  the  Potsdam 
DeclaraUon,  lUly  be  actually  granted  the 
rights  of  a  friendly,  peace-loving  nation. 
Italy  has  clearly  earned  this  distinction 
through  her  enormous  sacrifices  and  her 
gallant  contributions'  to  the  Allied  cause. 

10.  That  Italy  be  accorded  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  Organization. 

The  CoMMrrmc  roa  a  Just  Psacb 

WrrH  ITALT, 
Charles  Poixm, 

Chairman  of  General  CommUtee. 
Howard  Corsi, 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 
Joseph  Di  Pcde. 

Executive  Secretary. 


British  SBck  Trick 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prime 
Biinister  Attlee  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  other  day  that  the  admission 
of  100.000  Jews  into  Palestine  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  on  Palestine  would 
have  to  wait  upon  the  disbanding  of 
illegal  armies  in  Palestine  and  the  sur- 
render of  weapons.  He  called  for  joint 
American  military  and  financial  respon- 
sibility in  settling  the  proposed  numbers 
of  Jews. 

First.  I  call  this  a  slick  trick  becau.se 
candor  would  have  compelled  Attlee  to 
have  laid  down  these  conditions  when 
the  committee  was  formed.  Now  we  are 
back  where  we  started.  The  report  is 
now  sabotaged.  President  Truman 
might  not  have  joined  in  the  inquiry  if 
such  conditions  had  been  appended. 

The  committee  went  to  work  with  no 
such  additions  in  mind.  There  is  no 
mention  in  the  report  of  any  joint  Anglo- 
American  military  or  financial  action  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  the  recom- 
mendation. The  committee  members 
now  find  themselves  deceived  as  does  the 
whole  world. 

Second.  Prime  Minister  Attlee  refuses 
to  accept  the  recommendation  concern- 
ing immediate  immigration  unless  and 
imtil  Jews  and  Arabs  alike  are  disarmed. 
Such   disarmament   would   take   years. 
Time  is  of  the  essence.    In  the  mean- 
while, those  who  were  meant  to  be  helped 
must  continue  in  their  suffering.    In  ef- 
fect, what  Prime  Minister  Attlee  is  say- 
ing is  that  he  wants  to  hold  the  dispos- 
sessed as  hostages.    The  members  of  the 
committee  had  surveyed  this  situation 
and   had   voted   against   this   proposal. 
They  knew  the  history  of  Arab  pogroms 
against  the  Jews  and  that  Jews  were, 
therefore,  entitled  to  arm  In  self-defense. 
They  knew  that  Jews  in  the  past  had 
been  deprived  of  anns  supplied  to  the 
Arabs  so  that  Jews  had  to  meet  Arab  as- 
sault with  bare  knuckles. 

Third.  Americans  are  now  caught  In 
at  trap  set  by  Mr.  Attlee.  American 
members  of  the  committee  agreed  to  the 
compromise  of  100.000  immigration  cer- 
tificates for  the  Jews  in  return  for  a  pro- 
nouncement against  a  Jewish  State. 
Now  the  American  members  having  com- 
mitted themselves,  more  or  less,  against 
a  Jewish  State  find  that  the  British  now 
repudiate  the  agreement  to  grant  100.000 
certificates.  It  is  a  case  of  the  British 
winning,  heads  or  tails,  and  all  Presi- 
dent Truman  apparently  got  was  his  la- 
bor for  his  t)ains. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Attlee  wants  American 
troops  to  help  quell  Arab  terrorism.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  British  to  clean 
■  house  first.  If  the  British  are  eager  to 
prevent  trouble  in  the  Holy  Land,  it 
could  easily  do  so  by  placing  Arab  ter- 
rorists like  Jamal  Eflendi  Huesseini  un- 
der arrest.  The  British  Government 
should  likewise  discourage  every  effort  to 


bring  back  the  notorious  Axis  criminal, 
the  so-called  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem. 
That  gentleman  has  been  the  cause  of 
prolonged  trouble  In  Palestine.  He  is 
most  skillful  in  organizing  assassination 
groups  in  the  name  of  a  holy  war. 


Bloc  Tcrsut  Bloc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol-    ' 
lowing    article.    Bloc    versus    Bloc,    by 
William  Philip  Simms,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  News  of  May  2,  1946: 

BLOC  VIRStrS  BLOC 

As  relentlessly  as  the  unfolding  of  the  plot 
of  a  Greek  tragedy,  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Commonwealth  are  being  driven 
Into  precisely  the  sort  of  fraternal  associa- 
tion envisaged  by  Winston  ChxxrchlU  In  his 
speech  in  Missouri. 

Russia  Is  notoriously  hostile  to  the  forma- 
tion of  any  such  bloc.  Yet.  by  her  own  ac- 
tions, she  is  making  It  Inevitable.  Not  only 
is  she  steadily  building  up  a  Soviet  bloc 
reaching  across  Europe  and  Asia,  but  every 
utterance  of  Soviet  leaders  indicates  (1>  the 
Kremlin  has  little  or  no  faith  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  (2)  that  It  Intends  to  make  the 
Russian  bloc  into  the  most  powerful  military 
force  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

SUlln  is  setting  the  pace.  He  has  made 
only  two  public  speeches  in  recent  months — 
on  Red  Army  Day  and  May  Day— and  both 
took  the  same  slant.  Yesterday  he  declared 
that  "interactional  reaction"  is  "hatching 
plans  for  a  new  war,"  hence  it  Is  necessary  to 
be  consUntly  vigilant  "to  protect  the  apple 
of  one's  eye  the  armed  forces  and  defensive 
power  of  our  country."  In  his  previous 
speech  he  warned  that  Russia  was  being  "en- 
circled" by  capitalist  countries  and  so  needed 
to  strengthen  her  armed  forces. 

Stalin  did  not  name  names,  but  there  are 
only  two  powers  In  the  world  today  that 
could  possibly  put  up  any  kind  of  fight  with 
Russia.  They  are  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain. And  both  are  now  disarming  fast — 
especially  the  United  SUtes.  The  two  of 
them  together  would  be  no  match  for  Russia. 
Thus  Russia  Is  pot  menaced  from  any  direc- 
tion. 

Nevertheless— probably  because  of  this 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
world — RussU  is  almost  feverishly  consoli- 
dating her  spheres  of  influence.  In  Europe, 
already  her  hloc  is  composed  of  herself,  Fm- 
land.  Poland,  the  three  Baltic  SUtea,  OBecho- 
slovakia.  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  YugoaUvia. 
Hungary  and  Austria  are  lUiely  addltiona  and. 
if  Spain  goes  Communist,  France,  Italy,  and 
Greece  may  be  next.  And  Germany  probably 
wiU  follow  the  rest  once  the  United  SUtes 
and  BriUin  grow  weary  of  occupation. 

There  is  an  exceUent  chance,  therefore, 
that  all  Europe  wUl  be  engulfed.  In  Asia, 
Outer  MongolU  Is  now  inside  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  Chinese  Turkestan  (Sinkiangi  is  being 
readied  for  swallowing.  All  north  China. 
Including  Manchuria,  has  been,  or  is  being. 
Uken  over  by  the  Chinese  Commimists  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Sino-Ruasian  pact. 
And  qualified  obserrers  on  the  spot  exprcoi 
grave  doubts  regarding  Korea. 

Today,  therefore.  Russia  Is  In  a  fair  way 
to  d«ninate  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
What  la  left  of  China— if  the  Boviet-«up- 
ported  naUve  Communlsta   take  over— wlU 
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not  be  able  to  resist.  Nor  will  an  independ- 
ent but  weak  India.  And — as  in  the  case 
of  Germany — the  Japanese  may  go  the  way 
of  the  rest  cf  the  Asiatics  when  the  Amer- 
icans pull  out. 

Such,  at  least.  Is  the  conviction  of  more 
than  one  of  the  United  Nations  diplomats 
who  have  been  observing  developments 
througii  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  San  Francisco 
down  to  the  meetings  of  the  Security  Council 
In  New  York  and  the  Big  Four  foreign  min- 
isters in  Paris. 

Alreajdy  she  is  well  started  on  a  bloc  com- 
prising more  than  half  of  the  habitable  globe 
along  with  two-thirds  of  the  population. 
Outside  chiefly  are  only  the  western  hemi- 
sphere and  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Ce- 
spite  tfiemselves.  they  may  be  forced  into  a 
bloc  o|  their  ownjn  sheer  self-defense.  The 
only  alternative  Is  an  effective  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  al.so  include  the  follow- 
ing article.  New  Approach,  by  William 
Philip  Simms,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  News  of  May  3, 1946: 

NEW  APPEOACH 

(By  William  Philip  Simms) 

Behind-the-scenes  reports  from  Europe  and 
Asia  are  bad  and  growing  worse.  World 
peace  seems  as  far  away  as  ever.  In  Paris, 
French  Foreign  Minister  Bidault  has  warned 
the  Big  Four  conference  against  prolonging 
the  stalemate,  saying,  in  effect,  that  "if  you 
are  eve-  ^oing  to  achieve  anything,  you  will 
have  to  try  a  new  approach." 

United  Nations  observers  almost  unani- 
mously agree  with  M.  Bidault.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  smaller  mem- 
bers, who  need  peace  so  desperately  but  are 
utterly  powerless  to  do  anything  about  it 
because  the  Big  Three  insist  on  making  all 
the  decisions.  Yet  Russia.  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  seem  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 

There  is  no  mysterj-,  however,  about  what  is 
wrong.  Allied  war  aims  have  been  betrayed. 
The  things  subscribed  to  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  have  been  tossed  into  the  ashcan. 
The  Allied  peace  objectives,  as  set  forth  in 
the  various  pacts  of  Moscow,  Tehran,  Cairo, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  are  forgotten,  while  the 
San  Francisco  Charter,  so  solemnly  signed 
less  than  a  year  ago,  seems  already  forgotten. 
To,  some  of  the  great  powers,  at  least,  all 
these  pronouncements  apparently  nere  just 
wartime  window  dressing  to  fool  the  people. 

United  Nations  members — it  seems  strange 
to  have  to  recall  this  so  soon — all  gave  their 
written  word  that  they  "seek  no  aggrandize- 
ment, territorial  or  other."  Also,  that  they 
"desire  to  see  no  territorial  changes  that  do 
not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes 
cf  the  peoples  concerned."  and  that  they  "re- 
spect the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they  will 
live." 

These  Atlantic  Charter  promises  subse- 
quently were  further  solemnized  and  imple- 
mented at  meetings  of  the  Great  Powers. 
Liberated  countries — even  former  Axis  satel- 
lites— were  to  be  allowed  "free  and  unfet- 
tered elections  "  What  was  Chinas  was  to 
be  returned  to  China.  Korea  and  Austria 
were  to  be  independent.  Iran's  sovereignty 
was  not  to  be  Interfered  with.     And  so  on. 

These  promises  have  not  been  kept.  World 
chaos  is  increasing  as  the  European  armistice 
now  goes  into  its  second  year.  Famine  Is 
taking  its  toll  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa, 
nnd  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Wash- 
ington predicts  it  will  be  at  least  5  years 
before  the  world  food  situation  returns  to 
normal.  Even  so.  many  fear  the  forecast  is 
too  optimistic. 

Edward  T.  Leech,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  who  has  Just  returned  from  Europe. 
alao  brings  a  warning.  Food  and  Russia,  he 
■aid.  were  the  biggest  problems  he  found 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  Allies  and  Russia 
simply  do  not  see  eye  to  eye.  She  is  up  to 
somethizig  but  no  one  knows  what  It  U. 


United  Nations  diplomats  share  Mr.  Leech's 
forebodings.  Russia  still  seems  bent  on  hav- 
ing her  way  at  the  peace  table.  And  every 
time  he  makes  a  speech  Stalin  treats  his 
former  allies  as  war-bent  Fascist  enemies 
against  whom  Russia  must  arm  herself  to 
the  teeth. 

So,  say  United  Nations  observers,  the 
French  Foreign  Minister  was  indulging  in 
understatement  when  he  said  a  "new  ap- 
proach" must  be  found  if  there  is  to  be 
peace.  But  that  approach  is  clearly  indi- 
cated. The  big  powers  need  only  to  live  up 
to  their  historic  promises.  Russia  must  not 
seek  to  make  herself  master  of  Eurasia  In 
place  of  Nazi  Germany. 


What  Wouid  the  Angel  Gabriel  Do  in  This 
Case? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCr 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  puzzling  matters  with  which  we  have 
been  forced  to  wrestle  in  the  conflicting 
claims  of  producers  and  OPA,  the  claims 
of  the  milk  producers  take,  I  think,  first 
rank.  Since  milk  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant human  foods,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  mini- 
mize its  production  or  to  make  any  move 
which  will  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  that 
large  proportion  of  the  human  family 
which  requires  it  as  a  food.  I  believe  that 
to  take  off  all  price  controls  on  milk  now 
would  skyrocket  the  price  to  entirely  un- 
reasonable amounts,  and  I  can  realize 
what  that  would  mean  to  our  moderalte 
and  low-income  groups.  I  have  told  OPA 
of  my  steadfast  and  loyal  support  of  t^e 
OPA  program.  I  have  also  tcld  OPA  on 
numerous  occasions  what  I  sincerely  feel 
with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  slight  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  milk,  or  else  an 
adequate  increase  in  milk  subsidies,  so 
that  milk  production  may  not  be  cur- 
tailed, but  rather  increased.  My  mind  is 
not  at  all  clear  what  the  law  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  ought  to  be  at 
this  time  on  this  particularly  important 
commodity.  However.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  very  thought-provoking  letter 
from  a  personal  friend  who  is  a  dairy- 
man near  Phoenix.  Ariz.  Under  leave  to 
print.  I  hereby  include  a  copy  of  this  let- 
ter, which  is  as  follows: 

AaizoNA  Milk  Producers, 
Phoenix.  Ariz..  May  1,  1946. 
Hon.  John  R.  MtiRcocK. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  John:  Thank  you  for  ycur  letter 
of  April  24.  I  note  you  stated  belief  that  milk 
producers  have  been  hit  harder  than  most 
producers  and  that  you  hope  the  situation 
will  grow  better. 

Since  the  current  decline  In  milk  produc- 
tion, both  locally  and  nationally.  Is  the  re- 
sult of  the  operation  of  certain  positive  and 
definite  governmental  policies,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  useless  to  hope  that  the  situation  will 
get  better  unless  positive  steps  are  taken  to 
correct  the  policies  which  have  brought  the 
present  situation  about. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
Is  no  basic  or  physloal  reason  why  Arizona 


consumers  should  not  have  an  adequate  mil  k 
supply.  We  produce  alfalfa  hay  and  othi?r 
roughages,  and  feed  grains  greatly  in  exce;s 
of  the  amounts  required  to  feed  the  numbur 
of  dairy  cows  necessary  to  produce  the  neede  d 
supply.  Cows  have  calves  in  Arizona.  Just  as 
they  do  in  other  places,  and  by  the  law  (if 
averages,  about  half  of  them  are  heifers, 
capable  of  becoming  milk  cows.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  the  States  dairy  herd  could  not 
be  Increased  by  15  or  20  percent  annually,  it 
'  the  needs  of  the  population  for  milk  and 
milk  products  require  It.  While  scarcity  of 
labor  might  have  been  a  limiting  factor  dur- 
ing the  war  years,  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  now  reports  in  excess  of  16.0i)0 
unemployed  in  the  State.  While  all  of  the»e 
are  not  dairy  workers  and  few  of  them  are 
looking  for  dairy  work,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
cculd  be  induced  to  become  dairy  workers,  if 
financial  returns  were  comparable  to  returns 
in  other  lines  of  work. 

Yet.  the  record  shows  that  from  19t0 
through  1943  the  cow  population  of  the  State 
Increased  only  about  8  percent,  and  that  in 
the  past  2  years  half  of  that  Increase  has  bei-n 
lost.  During  this  period  the  population  of 
the  State  increased  25  or  30  percent. 

Since  there  Is  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  our  population  such  as  Invalids  and 
disabled  veterans  to  whom  an  adequate  sv  j- 
ply  of  milk  and  milk  products  is  essential, 
this  record  Is  especially  significant  and  I 
believe  constitutes  a  severe  indictment  of 
those  responsible  for  policies  which  haie 
brought  the  situation  aboiit. 

The  principal  culprit,  of  course.  Is  OPA: 
though  the  use  of  subsidies  instead  of  price 
Increases  to  the  consumer,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  directives  as  to  the  usage  of  butter- 
fat,  which  should  never  have  been  applica- 
ble to  areas  deficient  in  milk  supply,  have 
been  contributing  factors. 

I  believe  it  has  been  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  OPA  will  not  treat  the  dairy 
industry  fairly  or  intelligently.  Such  price 
increases  as  they  have  been  forced  to  mak^ 
have  been  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  and 
have  been  Inadequate  in  amount.  Thoy 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  need  of  in- 
creased milk  production  as  a  basis  for  price 
Increases.  In  determining  milk  produclicn 
costs  they  have  given  little  if  any  considera- 
tion to  studies  made  by  the  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Tucson,  but  Insist  on  using  studies 
made  by  their  own  accountants  who  are 
untrained  and  inexperienced  in  calculating 
farm  costs  and  are  in  many  cases  incom- 
petent. They  are  obsessed  with  the  desire 
to  hold  the  political  support  of  consumer 
groups  by  holding  food  costs  down,  without 
regard  to  the  effect  on  consumers  of  In- 
adequate supply.  They  have  insisted  on  the 
payment  of  subsidies  in  lieu  of  price  In- 
creases, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  subsidies  are 
In  themselves  more  Inflationary  than  justi- 
fied price  Increases,  and  that  subsidies  do  not 
get  the  same  results  In  increased  production 
as  would  equivalent  price  increases,  because 
dairymen  know  the  political  motives  and 
unC3rtainties  behind  subsidy  payments,  and 
are  unwilling  to  expand  their  investments^ 
and  operation  on  that  uncertain  basis. 

OPA's  proposals  to  remove  ceilings  when 
supply  overtakes  demand  mean  nothing  to 
the  mlik  Industry  because,  under  their  pres- 
ent and  announced  policies  production  will 
continue  to  decline. 

There  are  several  provisions  In  the  OPA 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  which  mlgrit 
remove  the  milk  industry  from  further  in- 
terference and  sabotage  by  OPA.  Section  2. 
which  prohibits  th'  establishment  of  cejll- 
Ings  which  do  not  reflect  costs  plus  reason- 
able profits,  would  probably  do  the  Job. 
though  with  OPA's  well-known  propensity 
for  stalling,  relief  under  that  section  might 
b«  unduly  delayed. 

Paragraph  (B)  of  section  lA  would  no 
doubt  remove  ceilings  from  milk,  as  such. 
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but  It  seems  to  me  that  If  butter  were  re- 
garded as  a  separate  commodity,  ceilings  on 
butter  might  be  retained.  Even  If  that  were 
the  case,  I  should  think  OPA  would  be  smart 
enough  to  keep  the  ceiling  price  of  butter 
somewhere  in  line  with  other  mUk  and  milk 
product  prices.  Not  much  butter  will  be 
made  anyway,  until  such  tirre  as  the  demand 
for  other  milk  products  Is  satisfied. 

I  do  not  believe  that  removal  of  ceilings 
on  milk  would  result  In  runaway  prices. 
The  demand  for  milk  or  other  foods  is  not 
ciunulaiive.  as  is  the  case  with  refrigerators 
or  automobiles.  Even  though  a  housewife  '*' 
may  not  have  been  able  for  some  time  past 
to  buy  as  much  milk  as  she  desired,  she  is 
not  going  to  try  to  buy  milk  to  make  up  for 
past  deficiencies,  but  will  only  try  to  buy 
enough  to  satisfy  her  current  reqtiirements. 
The  fact  that  there  Is  a  wide  seasonal  varia- 
tion In  the  volume  of  milk  production  will 
always  operate  to  keep  milk  prices  in  line. 
Whenever  enough  production  is  developed 
to  take  care  of  the  demand  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months  of  low  production,  there 
wUl  necessarily  be  a  surplus  during  the 
spring  period  of  flush  production,  and  this 
surplus  will  keep  prices  leveled  off. 

Had  the  ceiling  price  on  milk  been  re- 
moved In  March,  when  OPA  gave  us  the  in- 
crease of  1  cent  per  quart  instead  of  the  2 
cents  which  we  asked  for.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  price  would  not  have  gone  up  more 
than  2  cents,  and  wc  could  have  developed 
.enough  new  production  by  next  fall  to  have 
satisfied -the  demand.  As  it  is,  the  increase 
of  1  cent  has  had  little  effect  in  stimulating 
Increased  production,  because,  in  the  first 
place.  It  l^  not  enough,  and  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  It  will  be  continued  after  June 
8,  when  the  temporary  order  expires. 

If  satisfactory  relief  to  the  milk  industry 
cannot  be  obtained  by  any  other  method, 
then  I  believe  the  Congress  should  attach 
the  Russei:  amendment,  which  requires  farm 
labor  to  be  added  In  figuring  farm  parity 
prices,  to  .he  OPA  bill. 

I  think  It  may  help  you  to  realize  the  ab- 
surdity of  holding  milk  prices  down  to  such 
a  level  that  production  is  throttled  when 
I  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  certain 
building  costs.  Ip  r941  we  added  a  class- 
room to  our  school  house.  The  contract  price 
was  less  than  $2,600  We  need  three  more 
rooms  now  and  the  architect  tells  us  they 
will  cost  between  »6.000  and  $8,000  each. 
Last  winter  we  could  buy  only  half  as  much 
milk  as  we  needed  for  our  school  lunch 
program,  because  the  price  was  held  down 
to  little  more  than  prewar  level. 

1  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  support 
amendments  to  the  OPA  bUl  which  wUl  re- 
move the  arbitrary  powers  which  they  have 
so  flagrantly  abused.  With  kindest  personal 
regards.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nat  M.  Dtsakt. 
Manager.  Arizona  Milk  Producers. 


Svnrey  Shows  Small  Basincss  Tkroof  kmit 
the  Country  Opposed  to  OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administration,  with  its  army  of 
45,000  propaganda  publicity  persons  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll,  with  a  budget  of 
$74,000,000  Uken  from  the  taxpayers' 


pocket?,  have  been  tiying  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  only  opposition  to 
the  OPA  is  from  big  business.  The  com- 
mon people  of  this  country  who,  because 
of  their  wisdom  and  discrimination,  now 
realize  that  these  agencies  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  to  tell  them  the  truth  relating 
to  legislation  and  other  governmental 
matters.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
with  all  the  effort  of  the  New  Deal  propa- 
ganda machine  the  truth,  like  murder, 
will  out. 

On  April  10,  1946.  the  National  Small 
Business  Men's  Association,  with  head- 
quarters in  Akron,  Ohio,  asked  its  thou- 
sands of  members  throughout  the  United 
States  to  fill  out  and  return  a  question- 
naire regarding  the  OPA.  The  replies 
have  poured  in  from  every  State  In  the 
Union,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  these 
replies  shows  that  smaller  business  is 
predominant  in  opposing  the  OPA.  It  is 
significant  that  of  288.142  business  estab- 
lishments, the  approxiiriate  number  of 
employees  in  the  month  of  February 
1946,  in  each  company  was  65: 

National  Small  Businessmen's 

Association. 
Akron.  Ohio,  April  JO,  1946. 

QXTTSnONNAlU:    ON    OPA 

ripasp  aDnrcr  the  quest  ions  whxfa   pertain  to  your 
tufiofss. 


Check  vith 
an  X 


Yes  ;   No 


1.  Ar^  you  satisfied  with  OPA  mbstsn- 

ti^y  as  is? — 

2.  Do  you  have  difficulty  fipurinp  out 

what  vou  are  supiiosed  to  do  under 
OF.\  recubt ions' 

3.  Do  you  consKler  ttwt  OPA  requires  i 

excfss  paper  work? 

4.  Do  von  think  OP.<  retnikUKmy  could  I 

he  rreatly  modified  without  danger  | 

olsinous  inflation? 

:.  Havo  you  found  OP.\  too  ioconsider-  I 
ate  and  unyielding  in  the  handling 

of  appeals? ; 

f.  Are  you  reluctant  to  approach  OPA 
beoMBe: 
(o)  Of  the  exoessivT  cost  of  gettmg 

any  chan^»^  nuidc? 

((•)  Tbty  demand  loo  much  infor 

matkm  of  a  prlrste  nature?., 
(c)  You  tear  tbry  will  oic  reulia- 
tory  tartics  on  anyone  who 
questiatv  tlM-ir  recuiatioDS... 
(4)  You  do  not  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  petting  reasonable 

consideration? 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  (jovernmenl  afwocy 
practices  limit  your  freedom  of 
speech? 

5.  A  re  your  price*  fig oretl  on  a  base  period 

Uiat  is  unjustly  low? 

9.  Are  your  niargias  being  badly 
sqneeted  because  of  OPA  increases 
being  allowed  to  producers  in  the 
priirary  markets  wittioat  oomt>en- 
aating  increases  beinf  a  Bowed  to 
you?  

10.  Have  OP.K  regulations  forced  you  to 

reduce  your  quality  of  mc rcbandise 
or  service? - 

11.  Do  Tou  expect  to  experienee  Remiitie 

hardships  before  June  30.  1946.  un- 
fa) OP.4.Hthoroaglilyo»erhaa!edr 
0)  MetlMKis  of  temporary  relief 
are  nisb^  through 

12.  Are  vou  keeping  some  of  your  fe.rnier 

prod  arts  out  of  production  t)ecause 
making  them  would  be  unprofitable 

under  your  established  ceilings? 

IS.  Are  some  of  your  needed  materials  or 
merchandise  unavailable  becaose: 
{•)  OPA  ce'linf  prices  on  them  are 

too  low? 

(6)  OfUP.\delayinpridBgUiemT 

14.  Would  prompt  approval  of  temporary 

prices  reqtjested  by  your  soorces  of 

topply  be  of  eon»iierable  belpT 


Ptr- 
etmt 


Ptr- 

rrnt 


8&  5  i 


87.5 
M.« 
S&8 

•3.7 
77.1 

75.8 
83.« 

8&S 
«L0 

86.S 
KO 

63.» 


tl.  S 
8L6 


94.1 


Check  with 
anX 


Ye» 


15.  If  OPA  Issued  a  ref- 
lation permitting 
you  to  tx  roar  own 
pru3es.  the  top  limit 
being  an  incniAie  o( 
noc  aore  than  U^  or 


I.Vd6.5  percfTJt 

it»-M.l  ptrvHit 

»^a4|>eraHit 

-  2M 


(«)  Be  able  to  operate  at  a  aattt- 


aa« 


iXi 


18,  or  ».  or  S  per- 
cent  •ba^  OcMbrr 
iMi  w««kl  yoa: 
(Check  incrcaae  you 
need) 

to  opera  . 

(uetary  profitr t  ••.« 

(6)  laowaeMaptoynat? I  M.4 

(c)  Expand  your  akafanr? Ttiio 

H)  IncrvasF  yoar  nOrrrtkbif  and 

Mies  prnnoKoB? 

(()  Brmg  out  new  products  or  ID- 
craase  your  nock  of  mer- 

diandisi?,..... 

!«.  If  fame  mch  remlation.  as  above,  is 
mt  iSMird  within  W  da^R.  wkat  win 

be  tb»  fltfeet  oa  yov  taasteaaar. 

(Um  apaiate  staast  fv  reply   if 

itnxsmrv.) 

17.  Would  wa  like  to  haee  Conirew  te- 

vestioate    tbe    backnooad    of    a 

bealtby  cross  section  of  the  person- 

nal  of  the  OP.\? 92  i 

Do  you  think  that  some  sort  of  price 
control  will  he  newssary  until: 

(o)  June  30.  1946— - 

(Ij)  Dec.  31.1946 _ 

(r)  Until    approximately    (date) 
n»47-48) : 


No 


Fir- 


+ 


IS 


19.  What  is  your  line  of    , 

ao.  Approximate  nombar  of  CBpioycca 

Februitry     1»4«.-..2».I4J    averafe 

per  company.  6S. 

21.  Bow  many  would  yoa  emi^  H  per- 

mitted to  go  abead  od  tmv  own  as 

outlined  in  qnestiso  IS 387.MB— 

an  increase  of  34.5  percent. 

22.  Estimate  of  volume  tor  UM«  under 

existinc  conditions 13,09.701.000. 

if  permitted  to  increase  priees  as 
ebedted  in  qocstiaB  1S....I6.0U.- 
615X00  an  taiersaae  of  U.9  fiaraent. 
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Kcjmote  Speech  of  Hon.  Robert  L 
Doufhton,  of  North  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

or  NORTH  CaaOLiNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  keynote  speech  of 
Hon.  Robbt  L.  Dooghtoi».  of  North 
CaroUna,  before  the  North  CaroUna 
Democratic  State  convention: 

[Prom  the  News  and  Observer.  Raleigh.  N.  C 
of  May  S.  1946] 

KXTNOTSa  DOUGHTOW  RBviMwa  Pa«tt'8  Ix)N« 
Recokd  of  Soocaas — OtrruKBa  Bacou  w 
State  and  Natiow— Bxwkms  axd  Pa»m  R»- 

COTKaT  UNBBt  ROO8BVBLT  CiTED  XK  CONVEJJ- 

noM  BPZMca 

(Thia  is  the  t*xt  of  the  keynote  speech 
dellrered  at  the  State  convention  yeatextlay 
by  Representative  Robot  L.  Douchtow:) 

Ttxtiv  we  launch  another  Democratic  cam- 
piUgn.  Standing  before  thia  Impresalve  gath- 
ering. I  am  reminded  of  a  war  cry  aotinded 
ytatt  ago  by  the  brUllant  and  Inimitable 
Ttaomas  B'ckctt.  Governor  of  North  CaroUna. 
dtiring  the  Plrat  World  War.  As,tlU«  eruaadar 
for  democracy  campaigned  up  lind  down  tlia 
SUte  he  would  frequently  m»k.i  reference  to 
history  for  trutha  to  clinch  hJ|i  argumenu. 


f 


also  brings  a  warning.  Food  and  Russia,  he 
said,  were  the  biggest  problems  he  found 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  Allies  and  Russia 
simply  do  not  see  eye  to  eye.  She  is  up  to 
EQmething  but  no  one  knows  what  it  la. 


get  better  unless  positive  steps  are  taken  to 
correct  the  policies  which  have  brought  the 
present  situation  about. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
la  no  basic  or  physloal  reason  why  Arizona 


able  profits,  would  probably  do  the  Job, 
though  with  OPAs  well-known  propensity 
for  stalling,  relief  under  that  section  might 
be  unduly  delayed. 

Paragraph    (B)    of   section    lA   would    no 
doubt  remove  ceilings  from  milk,  as  such. 
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The  record  U  th«  itton."  Btckctt  would 
•bout  to  hla  audience.  And  the  record  never 
failad  bltn.  Fur  in  lu  paces  were  Imprinted 
the  beneficial  work*  of  a  part)r-.the  Demo- 
cratic Partjr— which,  since  the  days  (A  Jeller- 
•on.  bad  held  that  comtrtictlve  deeds  for 
bumanltjr  mean  more  than  nonproductive 
promises. 

Today,  more  than  a  quarter  century  later, 
the  record  remains  the  reason— the  reason 
for  continuing  Democratic  rule  In  State  and 
Nation.  In  fact,  the  record  constitutes  our 
party's  real  platform. 

But  before  opening  up  the  record,  let  me 
thank  my  dear  friend.  Chairman  Umstead, 
for  his  generous  and  gracious  Introduction. 
In  my  35  years  In  Congress  I  have  served 
with  no  one  who.  in  point  of  ability.  Industry,- 
sound  practical  Judgment  of  purity  of  motive, 
surpasses  William  B.  Umstead.  His  voluntary 
retirement  from  Congress  was  a  heavy  blow 
not  only  to  his  district  but  also  to  our  State 
and  to  the  Nation. 

I  also  compliment  this  vast  outpouring  of 
militant,  forward-mardhing  partisans  assem- 
bled here  to  reconsecrate  their  hearts  and 
minds  to  the  principles  of  democracy. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  women — God  bless 
them — in  plenteous  proportion.  My  long  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  they  strengthen, 
edify,  dignify,  beautify,  and  glorify  any  cause 
they  espouse.  One  of  them,  trained  in  our 
State  organization,  has  become  a  power  In 
the  Nation— Mrs.  Charles  W.  Tillett,  of  Char- 
lotte, vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

WELCOMES    VETERANS 

And  I  welcome  you  veterans  of  World  War 
II  who  are  here  today.  We  are  all  proud  cf 
'  you — proud  of  yoiir  record  and  devotion  to 
duty.  Prldefully  I  can  say  that  no  nation  In 
th^  history  of  the  world  has  done  as  much  for 
her  returned  war  heroes  as  we  have  trle3  to  do 
for  you  and  your  families.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  not.  and  will  not,  forget  you  men 
and  women  who  fought  the  good  fight  and 
kept  the  faith,  nor  those  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice,  in  order  that  liberty,  freedom, 
and  the  American  way  of  life  might  survive. 

First,  let  us  briefly  consider  the  national 
record  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Occasionally 
we  will  point  an  accusing  finger  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  Republicans — but  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  spend  too  much  time  in 
discussing  their  derelictions  and  shortcom- 
ings. They  are  well  known  to  each  and  every 
one. 

In  these  days  of  sound  banks,  prosperous 
farms,  good  wages,  full  employment,  and 
profitable  businesses,  we  may  be  prone  to 
forget — we  may  fail  to  recollect — the  con- 
dition of  the  Nation  when  the  Democratic  ' 
Party  took  over  the  administration  of  her 
affairs  in  1933.  On  March  4  of  that  year  a 
Republican  President,  who  for  S^i  years  had 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  any- 
thing particularly  wrong  with  the  country. 
passed  over  the  reins  of  executive  authority 
to  the  greatest  American  of  his  time — Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt. 

Throughout  the  years  of  Mr.  Hoover's  ad- 
ministration, the  Nation  had  been  rushing 
toward  utter  ruin.  Millions  were  facing  star- 
vation—but nothing  had  been  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  response  to  the  plea 
of  humanity.  Other  millions  were  being 
evicted  from  their  homes,  and  agriculture 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse.  Upwards 
of  30  million  farming  people  had,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  been  dropped  from 
the  purchasing  class — but  nothing  had  been 
done  to  help  them.  More  than  5,000  banks 
had  failed  during  that  one  Republican  ad- 
ministration but  the  man  in  the  White 
House  insisted  that  "prosperity  was  Just 
around  the  comer."  Factories  were  closing 
their  doors  by  literal  thousands — merchants 
were  beating  a  traU  to  the  courts  of  bank- 
ruptcy—and the  army  of  the  unemployed 
In  swelling  ranks  was  tramping  the  streets  of 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet,  and  the  high- 


ways and  byways  of  every  countryside  In  the 
Nation. 

Tbe  truth  U,  the  Nation's  economy  was 
on  Its  last  legs  back  in  1M3.  And  nowhere  In 
tbe  RepublMn  Party  was  there  the  Imagina- 
tion or  the  leadership  to  start  the  wheels  of 
industry  and  keep  them  going. 

BOOaEVCLT  PtOCRAM 

Backed  by  an  overwhelming  Democratic 
majority  In  the  Congress,  Roosevelt  launched 
a  campaign  to  prove  to  America  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  their  governmental 
philosophies,  and  that  something  could  be 
done  about  it. 

Fear,  the  great  destroyer,  was  quickly 
driven  from  the  minds  of  the  people — then 
Roosevelt  and  the  Congress  went  to  work. 
Legislation  was  enacted  which  vested  the 
workingman  with  a  new  dignity  and  security 
— the  legal  right  to  bargain  collectively,  the 
Wagner  Act,  the  minimum  wage  law.  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  the  Social  Security 
Act— all  of  these  acts,  and  many  others, 
required  courage  and  vision.  I  ask  you 
when  wijl  any  party— Democratic  or  Republi- 
can— ever  write  one  of  these  laws  off  the 
books? 

In  1932  and  early  1933  few  people  had  any 
money  to  put  in  banks.  What  they  had  they 
were  afraid  to  put  In.  And  what  they  had  in 
they  were  rushing  to  get  out.  When  the 
Democratic  Party  took  over,  the  savings  of 
the  people  still  remaining  in  banks  '  were 
quickly  brought  under  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  their  banking  institu- 
tions was  restored.  The  history  of  the  past 
13  years  shows  how  their  confidence  has 
grown,  and  their  deposits  have  increased— 
Increased  from  forty-one  billion  to  $166,000,- 
000.000. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
by  the  wise  lending  of  funds  made  available 
by  Congress,  enabled  banks,  railroads,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  otlrer  business  individ- 
ual and  corporate,  which  had  managed  to 
survive  the  Hoover  disaster,  to  play  their  part 
in  the  great  economic  revival  of  their 
country. 

s  The  Securities  Act-,  gave  the  people  a  new 
faith  In  the  stock  and  investment  markets, 
a  faith  which  had  been  lost  In  the  mad  days 
of  wildcat  speculation  under  previous  Repub- 
lican administrations. 

CtTES  FARM    RECORD 

Traditionally  the  Democratic  Party  has 
proved  Itself  ever  faithful  to  thj  farmer.  In 
1933  it  set  about  to  revive  America's  languish- 
ing agriculture.  Our  total  farm  income  had 
dropped  to  $4,500,000,000  in  1932.  The  for- 
gotten men  of  Republicanism  become  a  mat- 
ter of  constant  concern  to  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. Foreclosures  were  shaking  and 
shattering  the  very  foundation  of  rural  life 
Just  13  years  ago,  but  Farm  Credit  loans  have 
enabled  farmers  to  save  their  lands,  protect 
their  firesides,  and  hold  their  homes. 

Our  Government,  under  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, has  opened  new  vistas  of  pros- 
perity to  the  farm  population  of  America. 
Realizing  that  the  soil  is  the  country's  great- 
est natural  resource,  and  the  contented  fam- 
ily on  the  farm  Its  greatest  asset,  millions  of 
eroded  acres  were  brought  back  to  profitable 
production  as  a  result  of  soil-conservation 
legislation  written  In  the  statute  books  by  our 
party. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Republican 
Party  viewed  Democratic  reform  with  Jaun- 
diced eye.  Most  of  the  legislation  responsible 
f6r  the  free  and  prosperotis  America  which 
we  now  enjoy,  drew  nothing  but  dire  pre- 
diction from  the  stubborn  Republican  oppo- 
sition. But  in  spite  of  Republican  resistance 
and  ridicule  farm  income  grew  from  $4  £00  - 
000.000  in  1932,  to  $8,000,000,000  in  1940  and 
$20,000,000,000  In  1945.  In  spite  of  Republi- 
can criticism  and  obstruction,  the  national 
Income  rose  from  $38,000,000,000  In  1932  to 
$76,000,000,000  in  1940,  and  to  $160,000,000  - 


000  In  1945.  In  spite  of  Republican  propa' 
ganda,  most  of  tb«  I6.000j000  men  and 
women  who  were  joblMS  In  1933  bad  found 
employment  at  good  wages  before  we  mi* 

tered  the  war. 

Order  had  been  brought  out  of  chaos, 
the  American  Idea  of  government  had  been 
saved,  and  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor 
had  welded  a  bond  of  friendship  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  we*tern  world.  An  un- 
bounded confidence  In  our  system  of  free 
enterprise. had  replaced  the  fear  and  panic 
Instilled  by  years  of  reactionary  do-nothlng 
administrations. 

So  America,  built  by  the  toll  of  three  cen- 
turies of  pioneers,  was  able  to  meet  the 
test— morally,  spiritually,  and  Industrially— 
when  Jap  bombs  at  Pearl  Harbor  swept  the 
Nation  to  war. 

From  that  day  to  now,  the  record  and  the 
great  objectives  of  the  Democratic  Party  are 
described  in  two  words — victory  and  peace. 
The  President  instilled  into  the  fiber  of 
America  the  courage,  the  determinatloo.  the 
will  of  a  united  fighting  army. 

With  victory  in  sight  and  the  found:!itions 
for  a  lasting  peace  already  laid.  Roosevelt, 
the  superb  Commander  In  Chief,  was  called 
from  us.  The  tears  of  men  and  women  the 
world  over  attested  his  greatness  and  the 
immortality  of  his  unconquerable  spirit. 

Stricken  down  as  he  was.  like  a  soldier  In 
battle,  his  standard  was  picked  up  by  an- 
other great  American— Harry  S.  Truman. 
In  the  modest,  capable,  and  firm  hands  of 
Harry  Truman,  of  Missouri,  the  vlctorv  was 
concluded  and  the  negotiations  for  peace  are 
far  on  the  way  to  consummation. 

DimCtILT   PROBLEMS 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  m<)dem 
warfare  dislocates  the  entire  world— nol.  Just 
the  nations  engaged  in  war.  Piesldent  Tru- 
man inherited  the  most  difficult  and  perplex- 
ing problems — both  domestic  and  foreign— 
ever  to  fall  suddenly  and  without  warning 
on  the  shoulders  of  any  public  man. 

But  it  Is  the  glory  of  our  democracy  that 
we  have  been  able  to  produce  a  man  fl-,  and 
suitable  for  every  period.  Divine  providence 
did  not  take  Roosevelt  from  us  as  long  as 
the  roar  of  guns  threatened  our  s:ifety. 
And  now,  as  we  face  economic  and  Hocial 
problems  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  goxl  to 
know  that  we  have  in  the  White  Hou.se  an 
honest,  capable  and  fearless  champion  cf  the 
American  way. 

One  does  not  have  to  search  for  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Democratic  Party.  They  are 
to  be  seen  along  the  streets  of  every  town 
and  city— along  every  road  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America.  They  are.  In  a  great 
many  instances,  the  very  streets  and  high- 
ways you  travel.  They  are  In  the  form  of 
modern  school  buildings,  playgrounds,  and 
recreational  centers.  They  are  the  vast  dams 
that  control  flood  waters— they  are  national 
parks  and  scenic  highways.  Even  the  rural 
free  delivery  boxes  alongside  the  highways 
and  country  roads,  and  the  transmission 
poles  that  carry  electricity  to  remote  farm 
families,  are  visible  monuments  to  Demo- 
cratic achievement.  So  are  the  smoking  fac- 
tory chimneys  and  lines  of  efficient  workmen 
checking  in  for  the  first,  the  second,  or  the 
third  shift. 

The  conduct  of  a  victorious  world  war 
and  the  revival  of  America's  depressed  econ- 
omy called  for  vast  national  expenditures. 
Reference  to  either  Inevitably  leads  to  the 
subject  of  taxation. 

While  taxes  must  remain  for  a  consider- 
able time  at  a  higher  level  than  they  were 
prior  to  the  war.  we  must  see  to  It  that  re- 
ductions are  made  Just  as  rapidly  as  feasible. 
Last  year,  shortly  after  the  war's  end.  we 
were  able  to  remove  12,000,000  low-income 
Americans  from  the  Federal  tax  rolls,  and 
to  reduce  rates  on  all  Individuals.  Congress 
also  reduced  taxes  on  corporations  to  stimu- 
late increased  employment  and  to  help  busi- 
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tne  aaminisiraiion,  wun  its  army  oi 
45,000  propaganda  publicity  persons  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll,  with  a  budget  of 
$74,000,000  taken   from  the  taxpayers' 


toolowT 

(6)  OIOPA  deity  in  pridBfthemT. 
11  Would  prompt  approval  of  temporary 
pricpj  requipsted  by  your  sources  of 
topply  be  of  consiiiierBble  belpT 


n.  5 

ia.6 
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ouring  tne  nrsi  woria  »»«r. 
for  democracy  campaigned  up  and  down  tbe 
Sute  he  would  frequently  make  reference  to 
history  for  truths  to  clinch  bl^  argumenu. 
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nMS  and  Indiietry  expand  ^and  reconvert  tor 
full  peaeetlme  production, 

\  RM  cxn  iw  ooara 

It  Is  my  bdpe  and  belief  that  further  sub- 
stantial redtictlons  can  and  should  be  made 
In  tbe  cost  of  Federal  Government.  We  can 
do  this  by  aboiuhlng  functions  rightfully  be- 
longing te  the  several  SUtes  and  by  turning 
a  deaf  car  to  tbe  special  groups  who  flock  to 
Washington  for  financial  assistance  for  non- 
essential purposes. 

I  am  gratified  to  report  to  you  that  the 
Treasury  now  finds  Itself  able  to  begin  pay- 
ing off  debt.  Since  January  1.  1946,  it  has 
retired  seme  four  billions  of  maturing 
obligations. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress  are 
so  confident  that  the  Govetnment  debt  has 
reached  its  peak  and  has  begun  to  recede  that 
the  Congress  is  in  process  of  reducing  the 
permissible  debt  limit  from  three  hundred 
billion  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  bil- 
lion. It  is  not  unrealistic  to  assume  that  in 
1947  we  will  have  a  balanced  budget  which 
-will  include  a  reasonable  program  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  public  debt. 

And  listen:  With  all  the  complaint  about 
extravagances  made  necessary  by  our  suc- 
cessful fights  against  depression  within  and 
total  war  beyond  our  boundaries — some  of 
which  is  undoubtedly  Justified- the  Ameri- 
can dollar  remains  the  soundest  piece  of 
money  in  all  the  world— a  solid  rock  of 
strength  in  a  sea  of  monetary  confusion. 

Every  2  years  the  old  Republican  elephant 
lumbers  forth  to  battle  with  the  same  moss- 
covered  arguments,  but  in  bright  new  head- 
gear. Possessing  no  record  on  which  to 
predicate  Its  case,  he  must  of  necessity  de- 
clare himself  in  favor  of  something.  This 
year  the  platform  on  which  he  hopes  for  a 
victory  is  a  masterpiece  of  evasion  and  inde- 
cision. A  wordy,  if  meaningless,  document 
on  national  and  State  Issues,  It  comes  out 
strongly  for  a  free  America,  for  mother  love, 
for  brotherhood  and  affection  in  the  ranks 
of  Republicanism,  and  for  complete  and  utter 
destruction  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Despite  the  almost  universal  criticism  with 
which  It  was  received.  I  must  say  a  few  kind 
words  for  this  so-called  platform  of  principle. 
Roughly.  80  percent  of  its  text  was  devoted 
to  praise  of  social  and  economic  reforms  ac- 
complished by  Democrats  during  this  and 
preceding  administrations. 

STATE  KECORO 

Now  let  us  briefly  review  our  State  record. 

Some  of  us  older  men  and  women  recall 
as  a  nightmare  the  miserable  conditions 
which  prevailed  here  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  dreary  days  of  Republican  "mug- 
•v^-ump"  rule.  Primitive  school  buildings  and 
brief,  spasmodic  school  terms  were  pitiful  ex- 
cuses for  an  educational  system.  The  health 
of  the  people  was  not  envisioned  as  a  respon- 
sibility of  State  goverrunent.  Worst  of  all. 
State  pride  had  been  shattered  In  a  reign  of 
Inefficiency,  fostered  and  led  by  the  party  of 
the  opposition. 

Shocked  Into  action  by  these  Intolerable 
conditions,  the  people  routed  the  ftislon  re- 
gime and  took  complete  control  of  the  public 
affairs  of  North  Carolina  In  1901.  This 
crusade  was  headed  by  the  beloved  Charles  B. 
Aycock — an  unforgetable  Governor  who  elec- 
trified North  Carolina  In  his  crusade  for 
public  education. 

From  that  day  to  this  good  hour,  we  have 
enjoyed  46  uninterrupted  years  of  Democratic 
progress — from  Aycock  to  Cherry.  What  a 
glorious  record  of  accomplishment.  Our 
party,  under  the  wise  leadership  of  each  of 
its  Governors,  has  made  lasting  contribution 
to  the  State's  onward  march — the  efforts  of 
one  administration  making  possible  the  pro- 
gram of  the  next. 

Opening  up  the  record  of  this  4€  years  is  a 
pleasure,  indeed. 

Back  in  1900.  when  Aycock  went  about  the 
State    pleading    with   the    people    to   build 


sehtMls,  and  kindling  anew  their  faith  In  the 
future.  North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  po<jrest 
•tote*  in  the  Union.  Inertia  and  self-pity 
bad  submerged  tbe  land.  Tbe  torch  earned 
by  Aycock  In  those  days  waa  not  MtlnKUlshed 
by  bis  death.  It  has  been  passed  along  from 
one  Democratic  admlnlilrailon  to  another— 
and  the  glowing  .  sulu  are  reflected  in  tbe 
statistics  of  the  present. 

More  than  900.000  children  attend  the 
Bute's  public  schools,  housed  In  buildings 
of  modern  design,  and  stsffed  by  well- 
trained  cultured  teachers— trained  for  the 
most  part  in  North  Carolina's  own  colleges 
and  universities.  The  State  today  trans- 
ports over  350,000  children  to  and  from  their 
schools,  a  school  transportation  system  sur- 
passing that  of  any  State. 

CTTES  SCHOOL  GROWTH 

While  all  States  provide  the  facilities  of 
education  for  a  certain  number  of  months 
and  grades.  North  Carolina  provides  9 
months  and  12  grades  for  all  of  Its  school 
children,  and  our  basic  constitutional  term 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  State  Itself  and 
from  sources  requiring  no  tax  on  property. 
The  growth  of  higher  education  is  equally 
■  as  outstanding.  The  Consolidated  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  our  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  devoted  to  Chris- 
tlon  education  have  truly  made  North  Caro- 
lina the  Athens  of  the  South. 

Regarding  a  good  transportation  system 
.is  necessary  to  a  well-balanced  economy,  the 
democracv  of  North  Carolina  Inaugurated  a 
program  and  has  pUoted  to  reality  a  net- 
work of  highways  unexcelled  In  the  Nation. 
During  President  Woodrow  Wilson's  admin- 
istration, laws  were  enacted  which  provided 
for  a  system  of  Federal  roads,  and  aid  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  those  States 
that  would  match,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  more  important  highways.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Roads  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  time— and  I  lent  my  best  efforts  to  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  our  State  system.  Prom 
1917  to  date,  $4,500,000,000  have  been  al- 
,  lotted  to  the  States  under  this  legislation. 
*  and  of  this  total  amount  North  Carolina  has 
received  $105,000,000. 

In  1921,  a  great  Democratic  Governor. 
Cameron  Morrison,  told  a  Democratic  legis- 
lature that  the  time  had  come  when  North 
Carolina  should  construct  a  system  of  hard- 
surfaced  trunk  highways  so  that  the  people 
of  the  State  could  enjoy  uninterrupted  travel 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  It  was  a 
colossal  undertaking — one  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  borrowed  dollars — 
but  also  one  which  has  richly  proved  Its  value. 
Ten  years  later,  another  progressive  Demo- 
cratic Governor,  O.  Max  Gardner,  backed 
by  another  forward-looking  general  assembly, 
made  bold  to  have  the  State  take  over  the 
complete  upkeep  of  all  the  secondary  roads 
In  the  State. 

Sixty  thousand  miles  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary roads  now  crisscross  North  Carolina — 
memorials  to  the  party  of  democracy.  Free 
labor  is  a  thing  of  the  past — and  not  a  penny 
of  tax  is  levied  on  land  for  road  upkeep. 

Our  present  Governor,  able  and  progres- 
sive Gregg  Cherry,  endeared  to  the  people 
by  his  positive  and  understanding  leader- 
ship— has  set  his  heart  and  hands  to  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  State's  secondary 
roads.  He  plans  to  help  where  help  is  needed 
most.  ^Je  has  30.000  miles  of  these  rural 
roads  which  will  be  surfaced  to  make  all- 
weather  travel  practicable  on  all  secondary 
roads  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  school  bus, 
the  mall  carrier,  the  doctor,  and  the  church- 
goer will  then  be  able  to  make  the  trip  In  all 
weather.  The  people  of  the  State  l>ack  blm 
In  this  vital  program. 

The  health  and  well-being  of  the  people 
have,  throughout  the  years,  been  a  matter 


of  prime  concern  In  this  ayccaMlon  at 
eratie  admtntstrattona. 

The  general  a—iMbly  at  IMf.  tinder  tlM 
leadersbip  of  Ooevmor  Cherry,  prorMad  far 
a  State -wide  medical  eare  and  hospital  pro- 
gram  for  all  the  people  of  Morth  Oaroltna. 
This  waa  an  action  of  tremendoua  Import 
tance — an  action  which,  if  developed  and  sup- 
ported as  It  should  and  must  be.  will  have 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  health,  Uvea,  and 
happiness  of  the  people 

Mindful  of  ttie  great  debt  of  gratitude  owed 
to  our  350.000  sons  and  daughters  fighting 
our  war.  th..  legislature  of  1945.  at  the  re- 
quest of  our  Governor — himself  a  World  War 
I  veteran — created  a  commission  to  assist 
North  Carolina  veterans  In  securing  the 
bountiful  l)eneflts  provided  for  them  by 
Congress. 

SOCNO    COVEaNMEKT 

Soimd  government — that  is  the  key  to  this 
46-year  period  of  extraordinary  progress. 
Our  reputation  for  sane,  prcgressive  govern- 
ment— for  careful  handling  of  fiscal  mat- 
ters— Is  the  admiration  of  other  States  from 
coast  to  coast.  It  inspired  President  Roose- 
velt to  refer  to  North  Carolina  as  the  best- 
balanced  State  In  the  Nation. 

During  these  years  of  building,  the  way 
has  not  always  been  easy.     Schools,  colleges, 
roads.  Institutions  for  the  sick,  homes  for 
the  aged — their  construction  and  operation 
has  called  for  the  expenditure  of  tremendous 
sums.     Millions  and  millions  had  to  be  bor- 
rowed.   By  the  end  of  the  Hoover  depression, 
the  public  debt  of  the  State  and  its  subdivi- 
sions   had    reaches    a    half    billion    dollars. 
During  these  past  13  years  we  have  been  pay- 
ing our  way  out.     One  of  Governor  Cherry's 
first  actions  upon  taking  the  oath  of  office 
was  to  ask  the  legislature  to  pay  off  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  State  out  of  our  surplus. 
In  January  of  this  year  payment  of  the 
last  of  the  $132,000,000  owed  by  the  general 
fund    was   provided    In    full.     The    highway 
debt  has  been  greatly  reduced.     The  full  re- 
mainder may  be  retired  5  years  hence,  leaving 
our  State  government  entirely  free  from  debt 
Honest  and  efficient  government  is  our  tra- 
dition.   It  has  done  much  to  attract  and 
hold  venture  capital.    It  has  provided  a  feel- 
ing of  security  in  Investment.    It  has  t)een 
respKjnslble.  In  important  ways,  for  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  ovur  Industry. 

Let  us  view  what  has  been  accomplished 
since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Manufacturing  In  North  Carolina  was  a 
modest  thing  In  1900.  The  total  capital  In- 
vestment was  only  $78,000,000:  the  average 
number  of  employees  was  only  70.000;  the 
gross  value  of  manufactured  products  was 
only  $94,000,000  By  1939  we  had  3.000  plants, 
employing  300.000  people,  produced  $1,500.- 
000.000  of  manufactures.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  for  1945,  but  I  am  Informed  that  our 
manufactures  went  substantially  above 
$2,000,000,000. 

In  agriculture,  the  value  of  North  Caro- 
lina crops  rose  from  $«8.000.000  In  1900  to 
$242,000,000  In  1939.  bringing  us  to  sixth 
among  the  States.  The  value  cf  livestock  had 
increased  from  $30,000,000  to  $90.000,000— the 
total  value  of  agrlctilture  to  $342,000,000. 

What  a  glorious  record.  Let  these  who 
would  challenge  it  show  an  example  of  any 
State  anywhere  equaling  it — much  leas  ex- 
celling it. 

In  the  days  of  old.  Moses  addressed  the 
chUdren  of  Israel  as  they  stood  on  the  plains 
of  Moab.  in  sight  of  the  Promised  Land. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  glorious  past,  of  a 
future  of  plenty,  a  future  In  which  they 
would  occupy  cities  they  had  not  built,  pas- 
ture their  herds  and  flocks  on  lands  they  had 
not  prepared,  drink  water  from  wells  they 
had  not  dug— that  all  this  great  Inheritance 
would  be  theirs  because  of  the  covenant  which 
Jehovah  had  made  wltb  their  ancestors. 

He  warned  them,  however,  that  In  the 
days  of  their  great  possession  not  to  forget 
Jehovah,  who  had  made  possible  such  an  in- 
heritance. 
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GREAT    INHERITANCZ 

Fellow  North  Carolinians,  we  are  the  pos- 
sessors of  an  equally  great  inheritance.  In 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  are  these 
words:  '•  •  •  We  hold  it  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  with  certain  inalienable 
ri£hts;  that  among  them  are  life,  liberty,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness:  that  all  po- 
litical power  Is  vested  in  and  derives  from 
the  people." 

The  Democratic  Party  has  subscribed  to 
this  doctrine  through  all  its  history.  It  has 
counseled  government  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  It  has  encouraged  every 
individual  to  be  self-reliant  and  to  achieve 
his  full  stature.  It  has  sought  to  make  him 
secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor. 

We  must  continue  to  pilot  our  ship  of  .state 
away  from  the  stagnating  sboals  of  reaction- 
Ism  and  also  away  from  the  equally  danger- 
ous quicksands  of  radicalism.  The  truth  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  extremes.  We  must 
continue  to  make  progress  but  we  must  do 
so  sanely  and  not  recklessly  or  blindly. 

We  must  not  be  diverted  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  of  sensible  progress  by  the 
allurements  and  blandishments  of  those  in- 
dividuals or  groups  who  would  put  their  own 
selfish  interests  above  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people. 

The  democracy  of  North  Carolina  has  grown 
with  the  aspirations  and  the  achievements 
of  her  people.  It  has  never  wavered  in  its 
loyalty  to  all  the  people  of  our  State — the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low.  the 
white  and  the  colored — those  who  are  in  the 
vigor  of  health  and  those  who  are  ill  physi- 
cally or  mentally— all  of  these  and  their  hap- 
piness are  the  prime  concern  of  our  party. 

To  the  young  people  here,  and  through  you 
to  all  the  young  people  of  our  State,  I  adjure 
you  that  your  force  and  your  life  be  on  the 
side  of  always  keeping  our  Democracy  clean, 
efficient,  forward-looking.  Become  workers 
In  the  vineyard— in  precinct  and  in  county. 
Let  us  ever  carry  forward  the  banner  of  a 
great  party — great  now  and  forever  to  be 
great  because  it  is.  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the 
party  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people." 

Next  fall  the  voters  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tion must  again  choose  between  us  and  the 
Republicans.  We  need  have  no  fear  of  the 
outcome,  if  we  are  not  lulled  by  overconfl- 
dence.  indifference,  and  neglect.  I  remind 
you  that  eternal  vlgllence  is  the  price  of  vic- 
tory as  well  as  liberty 

As  It  is  writ  in  the  Psalms.  "Let  him  who 
would  rule  Israel  neither  slumber  nor  sleep." 


The  Small  Businessman  Has  His  Troubles 
These  Days 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  inflation  involves  much  more 
than  mere  price  control.  It  takes  into 
account  the  problems  between  manage- 
ment and  labor,  particularly  as  it  affects 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  certain  com- 
modities. It  particularly  involves  pro- 
duction. 

Organized  labor  is  determined  to  ac- 
quire for  itself  the  highest  possible  wages, 
although  the  white-collared  unorganized 
workers  often  are  unable  to  get  neces- 


sary adjustments  in  their  wage?. 
Higher  wages  necessarily  mean  that  cost 
of  manufacturing  is  increased.  Unless 
the  manufacturer  has  had  an  exorbitant 
profit  from  which  to  pay  the  increased 
cost — and  this  is  the  great  exception-:— he 
must  pass  it  along  to  the  consumer. 
This  is  inflationary.  However,  most 
practical  economists  declare  it  is  neces- 
sary if  private  business  is  to  exist. 

When  manufactured  goods  increase  in 
price  the  cost  of  goods  sold  over  the 
counter  in  retail  stores  also  increa.ses. 
In  a  great  many  cases  the  small  busi- 
nessman has  been  compelled  by  OPA  to 
absorb  the  increased  cost  of  his  mer- 
chandise out  of  his  already  narrow  mar- 
gin of  profit.  In  addition,  in  most  in- 
stances, he  has  been  unable  to  secure 
sufficient  quantities  of  merchandise  to 
fill  the  demands  of  his  customers. 
Therefore,  the  small  merchant  loses  in 
two  ways — his  profits  are  cut  and  his 
supply  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
and  assure  him  a  volume  large  enough 
to  provide  sufficient  income. 

The  same  story  can  be  applied  to  small 
manufacturers  scattered  throughout  the 
small  towns  in  the  United  States.  An 
editorial  in  the  Fergus  Falls  Daily  Jour- ' 
nal.  of  Fergus  Palls,  Minn.,  on  April  19, 
1946,  expresses  very  well  the  effect  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  control  has  on 
small  industry. 

The  editorial  follows: 

HOLDING    DOWN    PRODUCTION 

It  Will  surprise  many  people  to  learn  that 
60  percent  of  the  production  of  the  United 
States  comes  from  small  business  as  distin- 
guished from  the  huge  billion  dollar  corpora- 
tions, and  80  percent  of  industrial  labor  is 
employed  in  smaller  plants.  In  this  connec- 
tion. Robert  E.  Outman,  a  manufacturer  of 
building  material,  has  an  article  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  claiming  that  the  small  busi- 
,nes6man  is  being  squeezed  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  huge  corporations,  and  the 
result  is  that  everything  is  scarce,  and  scarci- 
ty means  high  prices     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"While  the  labor  leaders,  industrial  giants, 
and  various  Federal  agencies  Jockey  for  top 
spots  in  the  new  era  of  push-button  prosper- 
ity, the  small  manufacturer  cannot  even  get 
the  material  to  make  the  push  buttons. 
Their  labor  costs  rise  whenever  the  powerful 
imions  effect  a  wage  boost,  the  cost  of  their 
raw  materials  goes  up  whenever  the  large 
corporations  break  through  a  price  ceiling. 
and  the  daily  changes  in  Federal  rules  mul- 
tiply their  clerical  work  an<J  overhead  costs. 

"The  small  manufacturers,  whose  produc- 
tion is  most  needed,  would  rather  take  their 
chances  cm  the  open  market,  where  speed  and 
Ingenuity  pay  off.  When  we  need  spare  parts, 
we  need  them  at  once  and  not  at  the  end  of  a 
5-week  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
Washington.  We  have  better  luck  with  junk 
yards  than  priorities." 


"Macedonia  for  the  Macedonians" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  development  of  significance  in  respect 
to  the  future  peace  of  the  world  when 


four  distinguished  spokesmen  of  the 
friends  of  Macedonia  in  America  came 
to  Washington  a  few  days  ago  and  made 
impressive  representations  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  in  behalf  of 
the  establishment  of  Macedonia  as  an 
independent  autonomous  entity. 

For  half  a  century  the  brave  people 
of  Macedonia,  with  indomitable  spiut, 
born  of  their  unquenchable  love  of  free- 
dom and  their  determination  to  assert 
their  God-given  rights,  have  been  wag- 
ing a  bitter  struggle  for  independence; 
but  they  have  been  unsuccessful  and 
Macedonia  is  today  dominated  by  other 
southeastern  European  nations. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  lending  a 
hand  to  the  Macedonians  in  their  age- 
old  battle  against  alien  rule  that  the  com- 
mittee came  to  Washington  to  see  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  visitors  represented  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  Macedonian  Political  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada and  they  spoke  for  its  entire  mem- 
bership, representing  many  thousands. 
The  delegation  that  called  at  the  White 
House  and  State  Department  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  officials  of  the 
organization,  all  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  cause  of  Macedonia: 

Mr.  Kosta  Popoff,  of  Detroit,  president. 

Mr.  Christ  Anastasoff,  ol  St.  Louis, 
vice  president. 

Mr.  Methody  Chaneff,  of  Canton.  Ohio, 
vice  president. 

Mr.  Luben  Dimitroff,  of  Indianapolis, 
secretary. 

From  time  immemorial,  historians 
have  described  the  Balkans  as  "the  pow- 
der keg  of  Europe,"  and  the  incubating 
place  of  wars.  It  is  clear  as  noonday, 
observers  agree,  that  there  can  be  no 
permanent  and  satisfactory  peace  in  the 
Balkans  while  the  status  quo  remains. 
Friends  of  Macedonia  say  that  recogni- 
tion of  Macedonia  as  an  independent 
state  would  stabilize  peace  in  the  Bal- 
kans, and  in  that  way  would  exert  a 
marked  influence  in  stabilizing  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Thus  the  issue  presented 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  the  four  visitors  has  a  world- 
wide signiflcance. 

By  unanimous  consent  granted  by  the 
House,  I  offer  for  printing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  memorandum 
which  these  gentleman  presented  to 
President  Truman,  as  follows: 

Mat  3,  1946. 
Memorandum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  tragic  history  of  the  Balkan 
States,  esjjecially  during  the  past  50  years, 
has  been  closely  connected  with  Mace- 
donia, often  referred  to  as  the  "powder  keg 
of  the  Balkans."  The  political  friction 
among  the  various  Balkan  States  has  often 
culminated  in  armed  conflict. 

The  wars,  especially  the  Balkan  Wars 
(1912-1913).  have  not  solved  any  of  the  po- 
litical Balkan  controversial  questions.  The 
cnly  apparent  result  of  these  struggles  has 
been  an  economic  exhaustion  and  an  ever- 
lasting self-destructive  hatred  among  the 
various  Balkan  people.  It  is  obvious  that 
should  the  Balkan  States  continue  to  follow 
the  traditional  policy  of  discord  their  so- 
cial, political,  and  economic  development 
will  be  retarded. 

Every  responsible  statesman  now  believes 
that  after  the  Allied  victory  on  the  battlefield 
there  must   be  a  settlement  that  will  give 


the  world  a  lasting  peace.  The  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  four  freedoms 
are  the  cornerstone  for  a  future  lasting 
peace.  Peace  will  be  lasting,  especially  in 
the  Balkans,  only  when  all  the  causes  for 
disagreement  and  conflicts  are  neutralized. 

The  outstanding  cause  for  disagreement 
and  eventual  conflicts  among  the  Balkan 
States  is  Macedonia,  this  geographic  and 
economic  unit  of  23.000  square  miles  be- 
tween Shar  Mountain  and  the  Aegean  Sea, 
Inhabited  by  3.000,000  people,  with  Salonlca 
as  its  chief  pp.rt. 

The  Macedonian  problem  is  not  of  recent 
origin  but  has  occupied  the  minds  of  Euro- 
pean statesmen  ever  since  1878.  Article  23 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (July  1878)  provided 
for  an  autonomous  status  of  Macedonia. 
The  Turkish  Government  Ignored  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  and  its  maladministra- 
tion of  Macedonia  is  a  historic  record.  After 
the  Macedonian  insurrection  for  freedom, 
August  2.  1903.  King  Edward  VII,  of  England, 
and  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia,  met  at  Raval  and 
proposed  a  program  for  Macedonian  au- 
tonomy. The  "young  Turks"  revolution  of 
1908  thwarted  the  corrective  efforts  of  the 
great  powers. 

For  decades  Yugoslavia.  Greece,  and  Bul- 
garia have  been  quarreling  and  fighting  for 
the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Macedonia. 
Macedonia  was  and  still  is  the  apple  of  con- 
tention between  them.  The  most  unfortu- 
nate thing  so  far  has  been  that  the  Mace- 
donian people  have  never  been  asked  to  de- 
cide on  their  political  destiny. 

Conquered  and  partitioned  at  Bucharest  in 
1912.  the  Paris  peace  treaties  of  1919  did  not 
change  the  fate  of  Macedonia.  Judging  from 
the  diary  of  the  American  representative, 
Oavid  Hunter  Miller,  the  Committee  on  New 
States,  which  also  drafted  the  so-called  mi- 
nority treaties,  for  the  first  time  considered 
the  Macedonian  question  on  July  19.  1919. 
Italy  stood  for  the  autonomy  of  Macedonia, 
while  England  proposed  that  the  League  of 
Nations  should  appoint  its  own  representa- 
tive in  Macedonia,  to  see  that  the  rights  of 
the  people  there  were  respected.  But  the 
Franco-Yugoslav  opposition  thwarted  any 
solution  of  the  Macedonia  problem,  and  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  thus  sanctioned  the 
Bucharest  Treaty  of  1913,  and  Macedonia  re- 
mained divided  between  Serbia.  Greece,  and 
Bulgaria. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaties 
of  1919.  the  Macedonian  problem  became  an 
open  wound  in  the  Balkans.  This  wound  is 
still  unhealed,  simply  because  the  proper 
treatment  has  not  yet  been  administeried. 
The  treatment  which  will  invariably  cure  the 
Balkan  wound  has  been  formulated  by  the 
great  English  statesman.  William  Gladstone, 
and  expressed  in  four  words:  "Macedonia  for 
the  Macedonians."  This  means  the  geo- 
graphic unity  of  the  three  parts  of  Mace- 
donia as  an  independent  political  unit,  where 
all  of  its  people  can  enjoy  equal  rights,  obli- 
gations, and  opportunities.  Only  under  such 
condition  the  Macedonian  people  shall  be 
masters  of  their  own  destiny.  Macedonia 
will  cease  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Balkan  States. 
A  united  and  independent  Macedonian  state 
shall  play  the  role  as  a  link  of  unity  among 
the  Balkan  States.  The  proper  solution  of 
the  Macedonian  problem  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  Balkan  federation  of  confederation 
which  is  so  essential  for  the  future  economic 
and  political  stability  of  that  region.  This 
can  readily  be  accomplished  through  the  cre- 
ation of  an  economic  union  of  this  area  and 
political  good-neighbor  relationship,  all  con- 
sonant with  a  world-wide  spirit  of  the. good 
neighbor. 

Mr.  President,  to  remove  this  area — Mace- 
donia — as  a  focal  point  of  contention  among 
the  Balkan  States,  we  pray  that,  in  the  com- 
ing peace  negotiations,  the  American  delega- 
tion help  to  develop  the  acceptance  of  this 
geographic,  economic,  and  political  unit  as 
an  Independent  entity. 


Having  experienced  the  value  of  human 
rights  and  liberty  In  this  country,  the  Mace- 
donian Americans  earnestly  work  to  apply 
the  American  way  of  life  and  government  in 
their  unfortunate  country  of  origin — Mace- 
donia. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 
Central  CoMMriTEE  or  the  Mace- 
donian   FOLmCAL    OnCANIZATlON 

or     THE     UNrrED     States     and 

cTanada 
KosTA  FoFOFF,  President, 
Christ  Anastasoff, 
Methody  Chaneff, 

Vice  Presidents. 
LcBEN  Dimitroff,  Secretary.  » 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

of  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  1 
include  the  following  address  of  Harold 
E  Stassen  to  the  Republican  SLate  Con- 
vention at  Bangor.  Maine,  April  12, 1946- 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  fel- 
low Republicans.  I  salute  the  Republican 
Party  of  Maine.  You  have  made  an  out- 
standing record.  It  has  been  a  record  not 
only  of  winning  elections,  but  even  more 
important,  of  service  to  the  people.  In  fact, 
we  could  well  slightly  paraphrase  an  old 
sentence  and  bring  it  up  to  date  and  say. 
"It  is  time  for  the  Nation  to  go  the  way 
Maine  has  been  going." 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  take  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  responding  to  your  invita- 
tion to  meet  with  you  this  afternoon.  Tlie 
natural  beauties  of  Maine  were  very  appeal- 
ing as  we  fl»w  in  yesterday  afternoon.  In 
many  respects  they  reminded  me  of  the 
northern  part  of  our  own  Minnesota.  This 
slmlllarlty  undoubtedly  attracted  many  of 
the  sons  of  Maine,  who  a  century  and  more 
ago  played  such  a  significant  part  in  the 
opening  and  devolping  of  Minnesota.  In 
fact  our  city  of  Stillwater  in  Minnesota  was 
founded  by  John  McKuslck.  of  Maine,  and 
named  after  his  home  city  in  this  State.  For 
many  years  It  v;as  one  of  the  great  legging 
centers  of  Minnesota  on  the  St.  Crolx  River 
The  Washturns  of  Livermcre,  Maine,  played 
a  pmrt  in  the  establishment  of  our  early  flrur 
mills  and  one  of  them  served  Minnesota  as 
Representative  in  Congress  from  1879  to 
1885.  and  as  United  States  Senator  from 
1889  to  1895. 

Perhaps  this  early  association  between  our 
States  has  given  us  more  than  the  usual  ap- 
preciation of  the  contemporary  sons  of  Maine 
who  are  among  the  significant  statesmen  of 
our  time.  I  cherish  the  friendship  of  and 
have  respect  for  a  number  of  your  distin- 
guished sons.  Included  preeminently  among 
these  is  your  senior  Senator,  the  able  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Honorable  Wallace  White.  Likewise  I 
greatly  respect  your  Junior  Senator,  with 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  when 
he  traveled  through  the  South  Pacific  on  a 
military  inspection  trip  d,uring  the  war.  His 
outstanding  service  on  the  Truman  commit- 
tee contributed  much  to  the  effectiveness  cf 
that  committee.  He  Is  much  in  demand  as 
a  speaker  throughout  the  Nation  and  has 
been  rendering  constructive  service  in  frank 
dtscvissions  with  audiences  in  many  States 
of  the  Issues  before  us  in  this  postwar  pe- 


riod. I  commend  the  public  service  oX  the 
Honorable  Owen  Brewster.  Your  congres- 
st)nal  delegation — Mabcaktt  Ch.\sx  Ekith, 
RosERT  Hale.  Frank  Fttiows-^re  likewise 
highly  regarded  in  the  Republican  councils 
at  Washington.  We  have  also  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  personally  ac- 
quainted with  your  Governor  whose  efficient 
and  upright  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
your  State  have  attracted  attention  beyond 
your  borders,  the  Honorable  Horace  Hlldreth. 
Equally  do  we  acclaim  the  service  In  an 
organization  way  of  the  outstanding  vice 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. Marlon  Martin,  of  Maine. 

At  the  very  opening  of  my  remarks  may  I 
express  the  hope  that  you  will  so  thoroughly 
present  the  Issues  to  the  people  of  Maine  in 
this  coming  campaign,  that  you  so  effectively 
organize  and  bring  out  the  vote,  that  your 
election  In  1946  will  show  a  definite  increase 
In  the  Republican  perceniagw  In  this  key 
State.  This  Increase  will  give  encouragement 
to  the  Republican  organizations  throughout 
the  Nation  and  wUl  be  one  of  the  signposts 
pointing  the  way  to  victories  in  the  co'n- 
gressional  elections  in  1946  and  to  a  complete 
change  In  the  national  administration  with 
a  Republican  victory  m  1948. 

It  is  my  view  that  victory  will  come  if  the 
Republican  party  is  forthright,  constructive, 
prcgressive  and  dynamic.  The  Republican 
party  nationally  must  clearly  demonstrate 
that  It  is  not  a  weak  and  spineless  "Me  too" 
party.  Equally  must  It  show  that  It  Is  now 
a  blindly  obstructing  "Me  against"  party. 
It  must  definitely  convince  the  people  of  lU 
Intention  to  be  a  positive,  constructive,  "We 
will"  party.  It  must  clearly  and  directly  In- 
dicate what  it  Intends  to  do  If  it  is  placed  in 
a  position  of  authority.  This  is  the  manner 
In  which  it  won  victories  In  many  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  It  is  the  policy  that 
should  be  followed  by  the  party  nationally. 

In  discussing  with  you  frankly  some  of  the 
specific  positions  which  I  believe  the  Repub- 
lican Party  should  take  nationally.  I  do  so 
in  the  full  realization  that  there  is  some  di- 
vergence of  views  In  the  Republican  Party. 
This  is  not  a  bad  thing.     It  Is  a  good  thing. 
The  Republican  Party  should  be  big  enough 
to  have  room  within  It  fo-  a  divergence  of 
views.     This  is  a  vital  part  of  the  functioning 
of  our  two-party  system.     If  we  were  to  seek 
to  make  the  party  narrow  and  uniform,  we 
would  soon  find  that  we  were  developing  a 
multi-party     system,     with     third     parties, 
fourth  parties,  and  fifth  parties  splitting  off. 
This  fragmentation  which  would  result  would 
create  a  situation  in  which  none  of  the  poli- 
tical parties  of  the  country  could  give  ef- 
fective  leadership.     This   multi-party  split- 
up  Is  a  part  of  the  weakness  of  government 
that  affected  France  before  the  war.     It  is  a 
part  of  the  difficulty  with  which  Belgium  is 
struggling  now.     It  Is  a  part  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  weakness  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
public  In   Germany   which   gave   Hitler  Ills 
chance  for  his  diabolical  rise  to  power. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Republican  Party 
maintains  a  broadness  of  membership,  and 
if  the  debate  proceeds  Internally  as  to  its 
position  on  specific  issues,  with  openness  and 
frankness,  we  will  find  our  way  through  to 
the  positions  which  the  informed  active  ma- 
jority of  the  rank  and  file  wish  to  have  taken 
on  major  questions  and  we  will  serve  our 
part  in  the  successful  functioning  of  this 
masniflcent  Government  of  freemen.  If 
properly  conducted.  Internal  discussions  of 
differences  of  view  are  constructive  and  stim- 
ulating and  prevent  a  party  from  going  to 
seed.  It  Is  Important,  however,  that  the  de- 
bate within  the  party  be  conducted  on  a 
high  plane.  We  should  not  Indulge  In  bitter 
personal  attacks  within  the  Republican 
.  Party. 

By  the  same  token,  the  party  In  lt«  ma- 
chinery must  always  be  op?n  to  new  B»en*- 
bershlp.  to  contests  over  leadership,  aiut  to 
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Infusions  of  new  strength.  We  mtist  vigor- 
ously oppose  any  and  all  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  Republican  Party  by  means  of  nar- 
row confined  organizations  which  do  not  per- 
mit the  rank  and  file  to  express  their  views 
or  to  participate  in  party  machinery.  I  con- 
gratulate you  in  Maine  in  this  respect  on  the 
coenness  and  fafmes.s  with  whirh  vm  rnn- 


tlons  before  a  strike  takes  place,  respected  by 
management  and  labor  alike,  and  enforced  by 
law,  to  make  it  certain  that  the  maximum  of 
peaceful  negotiations  have  been  carried  on 
before  the  tragic  loss  of  wages  and  produc- 
tion and  profits  occurs  through  a  strike. 
This   clearly   Involves    a   negotiating   period  ■ 

fixpd     hv    r»nvpmmpnt     Hiirlnop     Tx->ii/»i^     AitKo*> 


Nations  Organization.  We  have  had  an  ex- 
cellent West  Point  and  Annapolis  to  train 
officers  for  service  In  our  armed  forces.  It 
Is  well  that  we  have  had  these.  But  how 
much  more  Important  It  Is  that,  we  now 
develop  an  equally  outstanding  academy 
and  train  those  who  will  serve  the  Nation  in 
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change  of  other  peoples  through  their  own 
decisions  toward  the  attainment  of  similar 
individual  rights  and  freedom  as  a  means 
of  improving  their  own  standards  of  living, 
their  own  supply  of  consumer  goods,  their 
own  stabilit*of  government,  their  own  en- 
joyment of  life. 


air  service  affording  overnight  delivery  of 
air  mail  and  in  some  instances  mail  posted 
at  one  oflJce  is  delivered  to  the  addressee  in 
another  city  on  the  same  day.  esj^eclally 
when  a  special  delivery  stamp  is  affixed. 
This  overnight  and  same-day  service  will  be 
made  available  between  other  communities 


Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938!«nd  (second) 
improved  performance  in  air  transportation. 
According  to  the  Division  of  Cost  Ascer- 
tainment, in  the  fiscal  year  1944,  47.7  cents 
of  each  dollar  of  postal  revenue  came  from 
first-class  mall;  whereas,  only  7  cents  was 
derived  from  air  mail.     In   the   allocations 


cuction. 

Organized  labor  is  determined  to  ac- 
quire for  itself  tho  highest  possible  wages, 
although  the  white-collared  unorganized 
workers  often  are  xmable  to  get  neces- 


Monday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  development  of  significance  in  respect 
to  the  future  peace  of  the  world  when 


the  traditional  policy  of  discord  their  so- 
cial, political,  and  economic  development 
will  be  retarded. 

Every  responsible  statesman  now  believes 
that  after  the  Allied  victory  on  the  battlefield 
there  must  be  a  settlement  that  wiU  give 
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Infusions  of  new  strength.  We  must  vigor- 
ously oppose  any  and  all  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  Republican  Party  by  means  of  nar- 
row confined  organizations  which  do  not  per- 
mit the  rank  and  file  to  express  their  views 
or  to  participate  in  party  machinery.  I  con- 
gratulate you  in  Maine  in  this  resjsect  on  the 
cpenneEs  and  fairness  with  which  you  con- 
duct the  internal  affairs  of  your  party  from 
the  precincts  to  the  capital. 

It  is  In  this  spirit  of  making  a  contribu- 
tion in  this  formulatlve  period  of  party  pol- 
icy that  I  present  to  you  my  views  of  some 
of  the  positive  measures  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  should  advocate. 

The  Republican  Party  should  make  Ifclear 
that  it  would  be  4ts  objective  to  present  to 
every  American   citizen   the  opportunity  to 
retain  his  Individual  freedom  and  to  work 
at  a  productive  Job  that  would  earn  for  him 
»  high  standard  of  living.     This   is  an  ob- 
jective of  full  employment  In  its  best  sense. 
We  should  make  It  clear  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  full  employment  and  a  low  standard 
of  living  through  a  destruction  of  produc- 
tiveness and  initiative,  but  we  do  not  pro- 
peas  to  follow  that  route.    We  should  make 
it    equally   clear   that    it's   possible    to   have 
full   employment  and    to   lose   the   liberties 
and  individual  freedom  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  country.     We  do  not  propose  to 
-   follow  that  route.     But  It  is  our  view  that 
It  Is  possible,  by  alert  and  dynamic  govern- 
mental leadership,  to  have  full  employment 
In  the  sense  of  a  real  Job  opportunity  for 
every  citlzsn  who  wishes  to  work  at  produc- 
tive efforts,  returning  to  him  a  good  stand- 
ard of  living  and  at  the  same  time  retaining 
for  him  those  individual  liberties  that  make 
It  pocsible  for  him  to  enjoy  the  fullness  cf 
life,  and  to  fear  no  man. 

Obviously,  this  general  objective  must  be 
supplemented  by  specific  proposal.  One  of 
these  should  be  the  flat  position  that  we 
are  opposed  to  the  nationalization  or  social- 
ization of  any  liidustry.  Some  urge  that  we 
should  consider  partial  nationalization  be- 
cause In  the  tragic  wake  of  war  some  of 
tbe  other  countries  are  trending  In  that  di- 
rection. But  it  is  my  view  that  there  are 
ample  experiments  in  nationalization  and 
socialization  now  being  carried  on  in  the 
world.  What  Is  needed  Is  the  vigorous,  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  American  system 
of  enterprise  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
anew  its  remarkable  productivity  and  eflec- 
tlvencfs. 

It    should  further  be  our  position  that  we 
wUl  prepare  and  adopt  a  new   labor  policy 
for  America.     The  need  is  clear.     But  it  must 
ijot  be  an  antilabor  policy.     It  must  spring 
genuinely   from    the   safeguarding   and  <ie- 
veloping  of  the  rights  of  individual  workmen 
In  the  factory  and  shop,  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation.    It  Is  clear  that  both  In  Its  terms 
and  In  its  administration,  the  present  na- 
tional   labor    policy   must    be    changed.     In 
fact,  the  administrative  bunglmg  and  inept- 
ness    In    labor    relations    since    VJ-day    has 
caused  a  minimum  of  a  »5.000,000.000  loss 
in  the  standard  of  living  «f  the  American 
people  In  1946.     The  basic  stoppages  in  steel 
and    other    fundamental    industries    would 
never  have  occurred  If  there  had   been  an 
early  facing  of  basic  economi<iquestions.    In- 
atead  we  beard  expounded  -entirely  impos- 
sible economics  with  the  statement  that  it 
was  possible  to  raise  wages  30  percent  with- 
out raising  prices.     We.  of  the  Republican 
Party,  should  bring  clearly  to  the  people  the 
tMkSlcs  of  our  American  economics.     The  ele- 
mentary facts  for  example  that  for  every  dol- 
lar of  profit  there  are  at  least  $10  of  wages, 
and  if   we   try  in   an   artificial    manner   to 
squeeze  out  thU  dollar  profit,  we  do  not  in 
fact  thereby  raise  wages,  but  rather  reduce 
the  total  volume  of  employment,  the  total 
Initiative    and    resilience    of    our    economic 
■Tstem.  and  reduce  the  amount  of  wages  to 
workers  as  a  whole. 

The  new  labor  policy  should  clearly  pro- 
vide  for   machinery    for   extensive   negotia- 


tions before  a  strike  takes  place,  respected  by 
management  and  labor  alike,  and  enforced  by 
law,  to  make  it  certain  that  the  maximum  of 
peaceful  negotiations  have  been  carried  on 
before  the  tragic  loss  of  wages  and  produc- 
tion and  profits  occurs  through  a  strike. 
This  clearly  involves  a  negotiating  period 
fixed  by  Government  during  which  either 
strike  or  lock-out  would  be  unlawful. 

This  new  labor  policy  must  then  provide 
assurance  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
workmen  have  a  chance  to  pass  upon  or 
vote  upon  the  best  offer  that  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  negotiations,  before  they  go 
on  strike.  Likewise,  the  requirement  should 
be  made  that  the  workmen  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sfelect  their  own  leadership  at  pe- 
riodic intervals  and  by  proper  ballots.  Fi- 
nancial accountability  of  unions  to  their 
own  members  is  another  desirable  provision. 
Of  particular  importance  now  when  we 
have  the  two  large  national  labor  organiza- 
tions and  a  number  of  major  independent 
unions  will  be  governmental  machinery  for 
the  settlement  of  Jurisdictional  disputes. 
This  should  include  some  type  of  govern- 
mental labor  court  with  the  authority  to 
make  substantive  decisions  on  the  jurisdic- 
tion between  labor  unions.  Unless  this  is 
done,  wc  will  see  an  unusual  amount  of  war- 
fare between  unions  and  consequent  loss  of 
wages  to  the  men  and  of  production  and  of 
business.  The  strike  is  not  a  proper  weapon 
with  which  to  settle  a  Jurisdictional  dispute 
between  two  labor  organizations. 

Our  entire  approach  to  the  labor  policy 
must  be  that  cf  being  fair  to  all  economic 
groups,  of  emphasizing  the  common  interest 
of  all  In  production  and  the  success  of  the 
economic  .system  and  in  safeguarding  the 
proper  rights  of  the  general  public.  The  labor 
policy  must  not  Include,  measures  to  take 
away  the  basic  freedom  of  men.  The  basic 
right  to  strike  must  be  Inviolate.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  is  not  an  answer.  But,  in 
keeping  with  the  basic  principles  of  the 
freedom  of  the  individual.  I  am  convinced 
it  is  possible  to  work  out  a  labor  policy 
that  will  result  in  an  increased  measure  of 
harmony  between  labor  and  management 
and  capital,  with  greater  production  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  our  people: 

The  Republican  Party  must  make  it  clear 
that  it  will  develop  a  new  affirmative  agri- 
cultural policy  to  meet  the  conditions  that 
will  arise  after  the  Immediate  extreme  de- 
mands for  food  and  products  have  been 
filled  in  the  n';xt  2  or  3  years.  This  policy 
must  be  based  on  high  production,  and  on 
the  development  of  large  volume  markets 
for  agricultural  products,  with  safeguards 
to  prevent  economic  distress  and  make  pos- 
sible the  economic  success  of  those  who  till 
the  soil.  It  must  be  simple  and  efficient  in 
its  administration.  I  will  not  endeavor  to 
spell  out  in  detail  such  a  policy  at  this 
time,  but  will  do  so  on  an  appropriate  future 
occasion. 

The  Republican  Party  should  make  it  clear 
that  it  Will  seek  to  raise  the  standards  of 
public  service,  that  It  will  Insist   on  a  very 
high    standard    of    integrity    and    cfflciency 
from  those  who  work  for  the  Government 
The  Republican  Party  should  pledge  that  it 
win  not  appoint  men  to   high  public  office 
where    spjcial    interests    which    they    hold, 
whether  it  be  oil  or  otherwise,  could  coriflict 
with  their  service  to  the  people.    The  Repub- 
lican Party  should  seek  to  develop  a  Cabinet 
of  the  most  able  men  and  women  In   the 
country  to  carry  on  the  extremely  Important 
administration   of  this  Government   in  the 
critical  years  ahead.     This  development   of 
the  high  standards  of  service,  with  special 
training  of  public  officials  is  particularly  im- 
portant In  our  foreign  and  diplomatic  serv- 
ice.    As  one  of  the   leading  nations  in  the 
world,    having   left   behind   the    IsolaUonlst 
role,  we  desperately  need  large  numbers  of 
competent,  trained  career  men  and  women 
to  represent  us  in  the  Important  tasks  of 
peac-iul  relations  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  and  in  participation   ir    the  United 


Nations  Organization.  We  have  had  an  ex- 
cellent West  Point  and  Annapolis  to  train 
officers  for  service  in  our  armed  forces.  It 
Is  well  that  we  have  had  these.  But  how 
much  more  Important  It  is  that,  we  laow 
develop  an  equally  outstanding  academy 
and  train  those  who  will  serve  the  Nation  in 
the  tasks  of  peace. 

As  to  our  foreign  policy.  It  Is  my  view 
that  the  Republican  Party  should  make  it 
clear  that  It  would  give  vigorous  continuous 
support  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  This  or- 
ganization is  not  perfect,  but  It  Is  the  best 
hope  for  lasting  peace  and  progress  in  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  We  should  emphasize 
that  it  would  be  our  view  that  the  use  of 
a  veto  in  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil will  not  be  permitted  at  any  time  to 
sanction  or  permit  aggression.  It  should  be 
our  position  that  the  lull  strength  and  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  will  back  up  the 
decisions  of  .he  United  Nations  Organization 
and  We  will  consider  our  obligations  to  main- 
tain the  peace  under  the  charter  to  be  con- 
tinuing regardless  of  the  exercise  of  a  veto. 

The  Republican  Party  should  pledge  that 
It  will  b3  open  and  frank  with  the  people  of 
America  in  the  conduct  of  world  affairs  and 
that  We  oppose  secret  diplomatic  agreements. 
It  should  be  our  position  that  we  da  not  be- 
lieve in  tying  down  the  foreign  policy  of 
America  to  that  of  any  other  one  nation,  but 
that  we  will  pursue  both  our  traditional 
friendships  and  our  new  friendships  in  the 
world:  that  we  will  be  firm  and  forthright, 
but  yet  friendly  in  dealing  with  other  na- 
tions: that  we  will  not  seek  to  Impose  our 
will  on  others  but  that  we  will  be  vigorous 
champions  for  individual  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedom  around  the  world.  We 
should  further  emphasize  by  word  and  deed 
that  we  will  cooperate  thoroughly  In  the  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  of  United  Nations 
relationships,  that  we  will  discharge  our  re- 
sponsibility as  the  great  creditor  nation  of 
the  world,  and  we  will  pursue  such  policies 
as  will  result  In  steadily  Increased  trade  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  world. 

Above  all   we  should  make  it   clear  that 
we  recognize  the  greatness  of  America  and 
that  we  will  seek  to  have  America  discharge 
humbly  the  responsibility  of  that  greatness. 
This  means  that  America  as  a  Nation  must 
seek  to  cultivate  the  same  qualities  of  great- 
ness which  we  admire  and  approve  in  the 
conduct  of  an  Individual  man  among  us.     We 
must  be  calm  and  confident  and  courageous. 
We  must  not  be  jittery  Of  cowardly  or  of 
little  faith.     We  must  be  generous  and  con- 
siderate but  not  careless  or  extravagant.    We 
^^must  search  our  own  souls  for  answers  that 
are  moral  and  are  just.     We  must  be  open 
and  frank  and  forthright  and  not  duplicitous 
and   evasive.     We   must   be  strong  and   In- 
dustrious   and    loyal,    and    not    divided,    or 
shiftless  or  disloyal.     We  must  rigidly  respect 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  agree- 
ments, and  require  and  Inspire  oor  friends  to 
do  likewise.     We  must  act  deliberately  with- 
out provocation  and  without  excitement    We 
must  hold  up  the  light  of  liberty  of  men  that 
all  might  see,  and  not  grow  timid  before  dark 
shadows. 

I    consider    that    the    Republican    Party 
should  definitely  state  that   it  will  be  our 
position  that  any  citizen  of  our  country  who 
treasonably  and  persistently  follows  the  line 
of  any  other  nation   to   the  exclusion   and 
harm  of  the  freely  determined  policy  of  our 
own  nation,  whether  that  other  line  "be  com- 
mimistlc   or   Imperialistic   or   faccist,   serves 
neither  mankind  nor  his  country  and  de- 
serves neither  citizenship,  nor  public  office 
nor  civic  leadership.     We  should  explain  to 
the  world  that  the  basic  concepts  of  individ- 
ual human  righu  and  the  freedoms  of  rell- 
glon,  of  press,  of  speech  and  of  property  have 
been  the  root  cause  of  the  great  strength  and 
resilience  and  the  high  standard  of  living  of 
our  country.    We  should  not  hesitate  to  en- 
courage  m  a  friendly  manner   the  gradixal. 
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the  Balkan  States,  we  pray  that.  In  the  com- 
ing peace  negotiations,  the  American  delega- 
tion help  to  develop  the  acceptance  of  this 
geographic,  economic,  and  political  unit  as 
an  Independent  entity. 
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tnat  commuiee.  ne  i»  mutu  m  ucuiauu  w. 
a  speaker  throughout  the  Nation  and  has 
been  rendering  constructive  service  In  frank 
discussions  with  audiences  in  many  States 
of  the  Issues  before  us  In  this  postwar  pe- 


.  Party. 

By  the  same  token,  the  party  In  Its  ma- 
chinery must  always  be  open  to  new  B>«"^- 
bershlp.  to  contests  over  leadership,  and  to 
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change  of  other  peoples  through  their  own 
decisions  toward  the  attainment  of  similar 
individual  rights  and  freedom  as  a  means 
of  improving  their  own  standards  of  living, 
their  own  supply  of  consumer  goods,  their 
own  stability  of  government,  their  own  en- 
joyment of  life. 

Fellow  citizens,  the  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
years  ahead  presents  a  real  challenge.  I  am 
confident  that  with  steadily  Increasing  sup- 
port of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of 
America,  the  young  men  and  young  women, 
the  veterans  who  have  returned  from  the 
war,  the  laboring  men  and  the  farmers,  join- 
ing in  largie  numbers  to  the  solid  strength  of 
the  party  that  already  exists,  we  will  meet 
that  challenge.  The  Republican  Party  will 
be  a  vehicle  of  service,  a  vehicle  of  service  for 
the  future  welfare  of  the  men  and  women 
and  children  of  America  and  of  the  world. 


Air  Mail  Postage  Rates  Should  Be 
Reduced 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  reduction  of 
the  postage  rate  on  air  mail  letters  and 
cards. 

In  fact  quite  some  time  ago — Novem- 
ber 19.  1945 — I  introduced  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress which  would  provide  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  air  mail  rate  from  8  to  5 
cents  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  This 
bill  is  H.  R.  4734. 

This  morning  our  Hou.';e  Committee  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  approved 
a  similar  bill  to  my  own — H.  R.  5560 — in- 
troduced by  Representative  McKenzie,  of 
Louisiana.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  should 
be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

I  feel  that  with  the  improved  aerial 
transportation  facilities  and  service,  this 
reduction  can  be  made  without  detri- 
mental effq,ct  insofar  as  revenue  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  concerned.  In 
fact,  lower  rates  will  result  in  increased 
use  of  air  mail  and  add  to  the  earnings 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  in  my 
opinion. 

I  recently  read  an  excellent  article  on 
the  outlook  for  further  reduced  air  mail 
postage  rates  written  by  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Burgess,  Superintendent  of  the  Domestic 
Air  Mail  Service,  United  State  Post  Office 
Department.  The  artjcle  appeared  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  magazine  called 
Pegasus,  which  is  the  dfflcial  publication 
of  the  Fairchild.  Aircraft  Division, 
Hagerstown,  Md..  of  the  Fairchild  En- 
gine and  Airplane  Corp..  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York.  N,  Y. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Outlook  fob  S-Cekt  Ara  Mail — A'Postal 

View      C 
(By   Robert   S.   Burgess,   Su^rlntendent    of 

Domestic  Air  Mail  Services,  United  States 

Post  Office  Department)      | 

Faster  and  better  service  for  the  users  of 
air  mall  Is  an  Immediate  .Objective  of  the 
Post  Office  Department's  Division  of  Domestic 
Air  Mail  Service.  Many  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country  are  now  linked  by  trtmk  Una 


air  service  affording  overnight  delivery  of 
air  mall  and  in  some  instances  mail  posted 
at  one  office  is  delivered  to  the  addressee  in 
another  city  on  the  same  day.  especisilly 
when  a  special  delivery  stamp  is  affixed. 
This  overnight  and  same-day  service  will  be 
made  available  between  other  communities 
separated  by  greater  distances  by  the  use  of 
faster  aircraft,  improvements  In  ground 
transportation  between  post  offices  and  air- 
ports, and  streamlining  of  the  processing  of 
mail  at  offices  of  origin,  en  route,  and  at  des- 
tination. 

Many  of  the  alr-llne  routes  of  today  were 
laid  out,  pioneered,  and  sponsored  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  tnd,  when  one  con- 
siders the  vast  network  of  air  routes  con- 
necting all  of  the  important  cities  and  the 
leadership  which  the  Nation  has  acnieved  In 
both  civil  and  military  aviation,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Post  Office  Departments  so-called 
subsidy  to  air  transportation  through  the 
years  has  been  one  of  the  wisest  Investments 
any  Government  agency  has  ever  made  In 
encouraging  private  enterprise. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  domestic  air- 
mail service  in  1918.  over  the  first  218-mlle 
route  between  New  York  and  Washington,  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  expended  for  the 
transportation  of  mall  by  aircraft  through 
the  fiscal  year  1944  a  total  of  $295, 112,791.94. 
The  total  direct  and  allocated  costs  of  air- 
mall  service  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
approximately  $415,681,859.  The  Post  Office 
Department's  estimated  revenues  derived 
from  air-mail  postage  since  the  beginning  ol 
the  service,  through  the  fiscal  year  1944, 
amounted  to  $334,833,870.53,  leaving  an  all- 
time  deficit  of  $80,847,98933.  However,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1944,  large  volumes  of  air 
mail  to  and  from  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  paid  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  one-halt 
ounce,  were  transported  In  the  domestic  air- 
mail service.  Neither  the  revenues  nor  ex- 
penditures for  this  mail  are  Included  In  the 
totals  above.  The  Cost  Ascertainment  Divi- 
sion of  the  Post  Office  Department  credits 
foreign  air  mall  with  the  -  revenues  and 
charges  the  costs  against  that  service. 

Although  the  division  has  not  as  yet  pub- 
lished the  alr-mall  revenues  and  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945,  it  Is 
possible  that  the  all-time  deficit  will  have 
been  wiped  out  by  that  date.  Also,  that  If 
the  revenues  attributed  to  so-called  "soldier 
mall"  were  credited  to  domestic  air-mall  serv- 
ice there  would  be  a  substantial  excess  of 
revenues  over  expenditures. 

During  the  early  years  of  Government-op- 
erated air-mail  service,  Qp  segregation  of  alr- 
maU  postage  revenue  was  made.  From  1918 
to  1928,  the  alr-mall  postage  rates  varied 
from  2  cents  to  as  high  as  24  cents  an  oimce. 
and,  In  some  Instances,  there  were  special 
zone  rates  which  Included  special-delivery 
service.  Also,  mall  carried  by  air  was  not 
confined  to  matte-  paid  at  alr-mall  postage 
rates.  However,  for  that  period  the  revenues 
have  been  obtained  by  applying  an  average 
rate  of  6  cents  per  piece  to  the  known  num- 
ber of  pieces  carried. 

The  Post  Office  Department's  encourage- 
ment to  the  development  of  civil  aviation  Is 
evidenced  by  the  year-by-year  Increase  In  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
payments  for  the  transportation  of  mall  by 
aircraft,  beginning  with  the  first  appropria- 
tion In  1918  of  $100,000  and  reaching  over 
$43,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1946. 

Recent  surveys  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment indicate  the  feaslbUity  of  reducing  the 
air  mall  postage  rates  and  the  possibility  of 
establishing  an  air  maU  parcel  post  system  at 
an  early  date.  The  downward  revision  of  air 
postage  rates,  looking  eventually  to  trans- 
porting all  long-haul  first-class  maU  by  air, 
depends  upon:  (first)  the  rates  which  the 
Post  Office  Department  pays  the  air  carriers 
for  air  transportation,  as  determined  by  tbe 
ClTll   Aeronautics   Board,   pursuant   to   thM 


Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,\ind  (second) 
Improved  performance  In  air  transportation. 

According  to  the  Division  of  Cost  Ascer- 
tainment, In  the  fiscal  year  1944,  477  cents 
of  each  dollar  of  postal  revenue  came  from 
first-class  maU;  whereas,  only  7  cents  was 
derived  from  air  mall.  In  the  allocations 
and  apportionments  of  postal  revenues  and 
expenditures,  first-class,  nonlocal  mail  pro- 
duced 8423.212.832  in  revenues  and  Is  charged 
with  $296,525,914  expenditures,  while  do- 
mestic air  mall,  exclusive  of  6  cents  per  one- 
half  ounce  so-called  "soldier-mall,"  produced 
$79,412,510  in  revenues  and  Is  charged  with 
$49,881,593  expenditures. 

Of  the  approximate  $296,500,000  expendi- 
ture for  nonlocal  first-class  mail,  only  $26.- 
500.000  was  expended  for  transportation: 
whereas  of  the  approximate  $50,000,000  ex- 
penditure for  domestic  air  mail,  about  $23.- 
000.000  is  chargeable  to  transportation.  Or 
on  a  weight  basis  $26.C00.OOO  was  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  403.885.455  pounds  of  non- 
local first-class  mall  while  approximately 
$23,000,000  was  paid  for  the  transi>ortatlon 
of  only  34,307,348  pounds  of  domestic  air 
mail. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  transporta- 
tion cost  Is  a  major  Item  In  handling  mall  by 
dir,  and  the  feasibility  of  transporting  long- 
haul  first-class  mail  by  air  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  air-parcel  system  at  postage  rates 
which  will  produce  volume  depend  upon  se- 
curing lower  rates  for  air-mall  transporta- 
tion. 

The  postal  service  must  funcJon  under  all 
conditions  of  weather,  and  until  the  carriers 
are  able  to  operate,  land,  and  take  off  planes 
regardless  of  the  elements.  It  would  not  be 
practicable  to«  place  all  first-class  long-haul 
mall  In  the  air.  Operational  difficulties  have 
always  beset  every  new  mode  of  transporta- 
tion and.  as  other  problems  in  air  transporta- 
tion have  been  solved.  It  Is  to  be  expected 
that  these  will  be  overcome  In  the  not  dis- 
tant future.  A  gradual  transition  from  sur- 
face to  air  can  be  achieved  by  reductions  In 
air-postage  rates  without  disrupting  the 
postal  service  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  accom- 
plished when  both  alr-carrler  performance 
and  postal  facilities  are  perfected  to  provide 
a  service  which  Is  both  expeditious  and  de- 
pendable. 

Few  patrons  realize  the  complicated  proc- 
ess through  which  an  air-mall  letter  must 
pass,  and  the  many  Individual  handlings 
which  It  must  receive  from  the  time  It  is 
dropped  In  a  street  collection  box  until  it  Is 
finally  delivered  to  the  addressee  at  destina- 
tion. Suppose  we  trace  an  air-mail  letter 
deposited  in  a  collection  box  on  the  street  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  say  3  p.  m.,  addressed 
to  Mr.  John  Doe,  201  Main  Street.  Hanford, 
Calif.,  and  see  Just  what  happens. 

The  notice  on  the  box  may  state  that  the 
next  collection  from  this  box  will  be  at  5 
p.  m.;  therefore  our  letter  must  remain  In 
the  box  for  2  hours  before  It  wlU  start  on  its 
Journey.  It  is  very  Important  that  patrons 
take  note  of  the  collection  times  posted  on 
collection  boxes,  especially  In  residential  sec- 
tions, as  a  letter  deposited  therein  after  the 
last  afternoon  or  evening  collection  may  re- 
main in  the  box  until  collected  by  a  letter 
carrier  the  following  day.  thereby  causing 
serious  delay  in  arrival  at  destination. 

Our  letter,  which  was  picked  up  by  the 
collector's  truck  at  5  p.  m.,  may  reach  the 
main  post  office  within  a  few  minutes  or 
maybe  It  will  require  over  an  hour,  depending 
on  the  truck  schedule  and  other  boxes  which 
are  to  be  visited  before  returning  to  the 
post  office.  However,  we  will  assume  that  the 
letter  wlU  reach  the  post  office  at  5:30  p.  m. 
Along  with  many  hundreds  of  other  letters, 
both  air  mall  and  first  class.  It  will  be  dumped 
onto  a  separatiiig  or  set-up  table  where  air 
mail  will  be  separated  from  other  classes,  the 
letters  faced,  so  that  all  stamps  are  on  top 
and  in  the  same  comer,  and  fed  through  a 
machine  which  cancels  the  stamps  arid  affixes 
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the  postmark  showing  the  date  and  time  ot 
cancellation. 

Along  with  thousands  of  air  mail  letters 
addressed  to  every  State  and  to  foreign  coun- 
.  tries  our  letter  will  reach  a  letter  case  where 
a  primary  separation  will  be  made  and  the 
letter  placed  in  a  box  labeled  "California." 
Kow,  the  State  of  California  extends  some  800 
miles  north  and  south  and  there  are  only  18 
cities  in  the  State  which  have  direct  air  lines 
service.  In  addition,  there  are  several  routes 
from  Washington  over  which  California  mail 
can  be  dispatched.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  all  the  letters  for  the  State  should  net 
be  sent  by  air  to  any  one  place.  A  further 
or  secondary  distribution  is  necessary,  and  all 
the  air  mai^  letters  for  California  are  sent 
to  another  letter  case,  where  our  letter  for 
Hanford  will  be  placed  in  a  box  labeled 
"Fresno,  Calif.  Dis.,"  as  Fresno  is  the  air  line 
stop  from  which  air  mail  is  forwarded  to 
Hanford  by  surface  carriers. 

You  may  ask,  "How  did  the  clerk  who 
handled  the  letter  know  that  an  air  mail 
letter  for  Hanford,  Calif.,  should  be  sent  to 
Fresno?  And  of  how  many  places  like  Han- 
ford would  he  be  required  to  know  the 
location?" 

Well,  the  answer  to  that  Is,  all  post  ofl5ces 
and  air  mail  field  postal  units  on  air  mail 
routes  are  furnished  with  schemes  for  the 
distribution  of  air  mail.  At  the  small  offices 
a  very  simple  scheme  is  provided  which  indi- 
cates in  sequence  the  di-spatches  to  be  made 
of  air  mail  for  each  State.  At  larger  offices 
and  at  air  mail  field  postal  units  additional 
State  schemes  are  furnished.  These  schemes 
list  all  the  first-  and  second-class  post  offices 
with  key  numbers  to  show  the  air  line  stop 
point  to  which  the  mail  for  each  office  is  due 
to  be  sent  for  surface  transportation  to  desti- 
nation. The  names  of  the  small  third-  and 
fourth -class  offices  are  not  shown  and  air 
mail  destined  to  these  is  sent  to  a  point 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  State  where  dis- 
tributors, who  are  familiar  with  the  exact 
location,  will  route  the  letters  to  destination. 

Since  there  are  7.946  first-  and  second- 
class  offices  which  receive'  about  90  percent 
of  the  mail,  the  process  of  distribution  at 
air-mail  field  postal  units  where  air  mail 
is  concentrated  for  handling  would  be  very 
siow  if  the  clerk  had  to  refer  to  schemes  to 
determine  the  dispatch  of  each  letter. 
Therefore,  at  these  offices  the  clerks  are  re- 
quired to  pass  frequent  examinations  on  the 
schemes  of  the  States  for  which  there  is 
suflkdent  volume  of  mail  to  warrant  making 
the  various  separations. 

We  will  assume  that  1  hour  is  required  for 
the  processing  of  our  letter  after  it  reaches 
the  post  office  and  that  at  6:30  p.  m.  the 
letter,  with  others  addressed  to  Fresno  and 
vicinity,  will  at  that  time  be  tied  in  a  bundle 
labeled  "Fresno,  Calif.  Dis."  This  bundle, 
a'ong  with  many  others,  for  destinations  west 
find  southwest  of  Washington,  will  be  en- 
closed in  a  pouch  addressed  to  "Air  Mail 
Field.  Washington,  D.  C,"  the  postal  unit  at 
the  National  Airport  in  which  transit  air 
mail  is  handled  and  prepared  for  plane  dis- 
patch. 

This  pouch  will  be  transported  to  the  air- 
port by  a  post-office  truck  c^[>erating  via  the 
Ben  Franklin  Station  to  pick  up  air  mail 
at  that  office  and  will  arrive  at  the  airport 
in  35  minutes.  In  the  air  mail  field  post 
office  the  pouch  will  be  opened,  the  contents 
distributed,  and  combined  with  other  mail 
accumulated  at  that  office  in  a  pouch  ad- 
dressed to  "Air  Mail  Field,  Los  Angeles,"  and 
prepared  for  air  dispatch  over  flight  9  of 
American  Airlines'  routes  AM  23  and  4. 

At  approximately  7:55  p.  m.  all  of  the 
pouches  of  mail  addressed  to  points  on  these 
routes  between  Washington  and  Los  Angeles, 
as  well  as  others  for  transfer  at  the  Junction 
points  of  other  routes,  will  be  closed,  locked, 
weighed,  and  billed  to  American.  The  weight 
of  each  pouch  Is  endorsed  on  the  label  since 
every  pound  aboard  the  plane  must  be  ac-  . 


counted  for  and  payment  to  the  carrier  for 
the  carriage  of  mail  is  computed  from  pound- 
miles  of  service  performed. 

If  Flight  9  operates  on  schedule,  the  pouch 
in  which  our  letter  is  enclosed  will  be  de- 
livered from  the  plane  to  the  air  mall  field, 
Los  Angeles,  located  at  the  Burbank  Airport, 
at  12:35  p.  m.  the  following  day.  In  this 
office  the  pouch  will  be  opened,  the  contents 
distributed  and  the  bundle  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  'Tresno.  Calif,  Dis."  thrown  Into 
another  pouch  addressed  to  thai  office  and 
prepared  for  dispatch  over  United's  Flight 
559  of  Route  13,  due  to  leave  Los  Angeles  at 
1:20  p.  m.,  and  arrive  at  Fresno  at  3:02  p.  m. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Fresno  airport,  the 
pouch  enclosing  cur  letter  for  Hanford  will 
be  carried  to  the  Fresno  post  office  by  mail 
messenger,  arriving  there  about  3:40  p.  m. 

In  this  office  the  bundles  of  letters  will  be 
removed  from  the  pouch  and  sent  to  letter 
cases  where  clerks  familiar  with  the  location 
and  correct  dispatch  of  the  1,414  post  offices 
in  California  will  place  our  letter  in  a  box 
labeled  "Hanford,"  and,  at  about  8  p.  m..  these 
letters  T.ill  be  tied  into  a  package  addressed  to 
Hanford  and  enclosed  in  a  pouch  addressed 
to  "San  Fran.  &  Barstow  R.  P.  O.  Train  24." 

This  pouch,  containing  first-class  and  air 
mail  for  points  between  Fresno  and  Barstow 
and  beyond  Barstov;  will  be  carried  to  the 
railroad  station  by  truck  and  delivered  into 
the  postal  car  of  Santa  Fe  train  24,  where 
railway  postal  clerks,  performing-  distribution 
en  route  will  open  it  and  distribute  the  con- 
tents, placing  the  packages  for  Hanford  in  a 
pouch  for  delivery  at  the  Hanford  railroad 
station.  This  train  is  due  Hanford  9 :  42  p.  m., 
and  the  mail  will  arrive  at  the  post  office 
about  10  p.  m. 

As  this  post  office  is  open  at  night  for 
the  recsipt  of  Incoming  mail,  no  doubt  our 
letter  will  receive  immediate  attention  by 
clerks  who  know  the  location  of  the  streets 
and  bouse  numbers  of  the  city  and  the  car- 
rier route  which  serves  each.  We  will  as- 
sume that  letter-carrier  route  No.  15  deliv- 
ers mall  to  201  Main  Street. 

In  sorting  the  letters  to  lock  boxes,  general 
delivery,  rural  routes,  and  city  carrier  routes, 
our  letter  will  be  placed  in  a  separation  for 
carrier  No.  15,  who  when  he  comes  on  duty 
early  the  following  morning  will  sort  the 
letters  In  sequence  for  delivery  as  he  pro- 
gresses along  his  route.  If  No.  201  Main 
Street  is  near  the  beginning  of  his  route  he 
will  carry  the  letter  from  the  post  office  in  his 
satchel  and  deliver  it  to  John  Doe  in  a  short 
time.  However,  if  No.  201  Is  far  along  his 
route  he  may  send  the  mail  for  the  latter 
half  of  the  route  by  relay  truck  to  a  collec- 
tion l>ox  where  he  will  pick  it  up  and  make 
delivery  to  the  addressee. 

After  numerous  handlings  and  transporta- 
tion by  trucks,  planes,  and  train  our  letter 
to  John  Doe,  posted  in  a  letter  box  on  the 
street  in  Washington,  will  be  delivered  to 
him  by  letter  carrier  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  after  mailing. 

How  soon  an  air-mail  letter  will  be  deliv- 
ered after  it  is  posted  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  place  and  time  of  mailing;  as,  for 
example,  if  oiu:  letter  to  Hanford,  Calif.,  had 
been  mailed  at  the  airport  station,  LaGuardia 
Airport,  New  York,  in  time  for  dispatch  over 
Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  Con- 
stellation flight  3  at  2  p.  m.  it  would  have 
been  delivered  to  John  Doe  at  Hanford  the 
following  day. 

During  the  war  period,  when  the  number 
of  planes  operated  in  the  domestic  air-mail 
service  was  reduced  to  166.  because  of  requi- 
sitioning of  equipment  for  the  armed  forces, 
and  priorities  for  air  transportation  were  in 
effect,  the  volume  of  air  mall  Increased  enor- 
mously. The  necessity  for  utilizing  the  few 
planes  to  best  advantage  required  that  the 
time  to  deliver  mall  to  the  air  lines  at  large 
centers  be  advanced  to  25  minutes  prior  to 
departure.  The  slow  rtmning  time  of  trucks 
operating  to  and  from  the  airports  becaus* 


of  wartime  limitations  and  a  short  of  ve- 
hicles, and  the  reduced  efficiency  In  proc- 
essing o'f  the  mail,  resulting  from  loss  of 
experienced  postal  personnel,  added  up  to 
slower  service. 

The  removal  of  restrictions  and  the  return 
from  the  armed  forces  of  experienced  and  effi- 
cient postal  and  airline  personnel  are  already 
resulting  in  more  efficient  handling  of  the 
mails. 

Constant  attention  Is  being  given  to  the 
streamlining  of  the  processing  of  the  mail. 
A  new  and  better  system  of  simple  air  mail 
schemes  for  use  of  postal  clerks  in  distrib- 
uting the  mail  was  recently  placed  in  use. 
The  operation  of  faster  and  more  frequent 
schedules  on  trunk-line  routes  permits  more 
direct  routings  of  the  mail  in  place  of  the  cir- 
cviitous  routings  which  have  been  nec^sary. 
In  some  Instances  air  mail  has  not  been  given 
expeditious  handling  due  to  inadequate  space 
at  key  airports  for  the  distribution  of  transit 
air  mail.  A  recent  survey  indicates  that  of 
the  30  units  performing  this  necessary  activ- 
ity only  two  have  adequate  and  satisfactory 
quarters.  This  situation  has  resulted  in  mail, 
arriving  by  plane  for  processing  at  the  air- 
port and  onward  dispatch  by  either  air  or  sur- 
face transportation,  having  to  be  sent  to  a 
t>ostal  unit  located  in  the  city  for  dlstributon 
where  space  and  facilities  were  satisfactory. 
The  time  lost  In  this  procedure  means  con- 
nections missed  and  in  some  cases  a  full  day's 
delay  In  delivery  of  a  letter  to  the  addressee. 
The  Post  Office  Department,  In  co-operat.cn 
with  the  air  carriers  and  airport  authorit.es. 
is  now  taking  action  to  remedy  these  condi- 
tions, which  for  obvious  reasons  could  not 
be  corrected  during  the  war. 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  this  Republic,  the 
Post  Oi'Bce  Department  has  been  the  first  and 
best  customer  of  every  improved  method  of 
transportation.  Celerity  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  an  important  factor  in  postal 
transportation.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  still 
potential  domestic  routes,  and  feeder  air-l:ne 
areas,  awaiting  wise  selection,  where  early 
self-sufficiency,  or  possible  public  bent-fit 
clearly  transcends  the  factor  of  cost.  Hew- 
ever,  few  of  the  many  proposals  for  local  and 
feeder  air  service  will  meet  the  searching 
test  of  practicability  and  economy. 

In  giving  all  proper  encouragement  and 
assistance  to  the  development  of  this  type  of 
air  service,  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
mindful  of  a  like  responsibility  to  other 
forms  of  short-haul  transportation  also  vital 
to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  Nation.  The 
peculiar  advantages  of  each  must  be  utilized 
In  order  to  provide  a  fully  effective,  expedi- 
tious, dependable,  and  economical  po6;al 
service. 
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or 


HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

OP  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  proud  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  essay  written  by  Miss  Melba  Paik, 
Nephi.  Utah,  on  the  subject  Pood  Plank 
for  Peace.  This  essay  was  written  in 
response  to  an  invitation  by  the  Pills- 
bury  Institute  of  Plour  Milling.  The 
essay,  I  think,  represents  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  many  Americans  regard- 
ing the  part  that  food  and  the  generous 
spirit  of  American  leadership  can  play 
in  bringing  peace  to  a  stricken  world. 
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will  merit  no  place  on  the  networks.    Radio 
la  on  the  side  of  OPA. 

Representative  HowAao  H.  Bcrrrrr,  of 
Nebraska,  examined  the  OPA  machinery  for 
public  enlightenment  on  February  14.  1946 — 
the  day  Mr.  Porter's  transfer  from  FCC  to  OPA 
was  announced  by  the  White  House. 


A  FOOD  PLANK   FOB   PEACE 

Hunger  Is  mankind's  greatest 'and  most 
lethal  enemy.  Today,  one  out  of  every  four 
Inhabitants  of  the  world  Is  starving.  It  Is 
easy  to  see  that  hungry  people  are  discon- 
tented people,  and  discontent  can  lead  to 
war.    A  hungry  nation  has  only  one  goal  in 


age  groups,  with  a  different  method  of 
payment  of  benefit  payments  for  each. 
Section  602  (h)  1  provided  240  equal 
monthly  installments  if  the  beneficiary 
to  whom  payment  was  first  mad?  was  un- 
der 30  years  of  age;  and  section  602  (h) 
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FOOD    PLANK    FOR    PEACE 

(By  Melba  Park,  Juab  High  School, 
Nephi,  Utah) 

The  American  tradition.  "It's  American 
to  share-'  should.  I  believe,  be  adopted  by  all 
the  United  Nations.  We  all  should  make  an 
all-out  effort  to  meet  the  present  catastrophe 
which  threatens  the  lives  of  millions  of  Inno- 
cent men,  women  and  children.  Leading  men 
everywhere  relieve  the  future  peace  of  these 
countries  and  of  the  world  depends  upon  re- 
storing the  economy  of  these  countries  so 
that  human  beings  everywhere  may  have  a 
decent  and  acceptable  standard  of  living. 

Most  of  the  people  in  these  liberated  coun- 
tries are  getting  rations  that  provide  less 
than  the  minimum  requirement  of  2.000  cal- 
ories a  day.  while  we  Americans  have  con- 
sumed more  food  last  year  than  we  did  in 
prewar  days.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that  we  can 
take  cuts  that  are  necessary  to  provide  food 
for  Europe  this  year  and  still  have  about 
3  2C0  calories  per  day  and  they  have  shown 
that  the  requirement  for  the  average  civilian 
is  not  more  than  2.700  or  2.8C0  per  day. 

The  people  in  the  liberated  countries  want 
to  produce  their  own  food  and  they  will  as 
soon  as  they  get  the  necessary  equipment 
and  physical  strength. 

The  European  harvest  is  expected  to  be  10 
to  15  percent  below  that  of  last  fall.  There 
.  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Europe 
that  are  mined  and  flooded.  The  people  of 
these  countries  are  doing  a  magnificent  job 
In  demining  the  soil  and  getting  it  back  in 
production  and  Just  as  soon  as  the  flood 
.  recedes,  people  are  plowing  and  spading  the 
land  to  get  it  back  in  production. 

It  took  us  all.  working  together  to  win 
the  war  and  It  will  take  us  all  working  to- 
gether to  keep  the  peace.  As  long  as  men 
remain  hungry  they  cannot  perform  the 
physical  labors  which  are  necessary  to  re- 
build their  countries  and  get  them  back  in 
production. 

After  liberating  these  countries,  if  we  leave 
them  to  their  own  devices,  they  will  start 
planning  revenge  and  a  fine  crop  of  dictators 
will  spring  up. 

In  the  countries  where  there  are  large 
areas,  where  there  is  suffering  and  hunger, 
there  is  bound  to  be  revolution,  dissatisfac- 
tion, unrest,  and  dictatorship.  Therefore.  It 
seems,  peace  is  dependent  upon  people  every- 
where bemg  fed.  Americans  may  have  to 
tighten  their  belts  a  little  but  It  won't  hurt 
them.  There  will  be  plenty  of  food,  maybe 
not  the  kinds  we  want  but  there  will  be 
enough  focd. 

For  our  own  stability  and  security,  we  can 
and  must  think  long  and  hard  with  a  sense 
of  humble  responsibility  and  Intelligent  sym- 
pathy about  Europe's  calamity,  because  fate 
has  given  America  the  decisive  role  and  power 
In  future  world  events. 

Meanwhile  for  Europeans,  the  future  is  the 
next  meal. 


Squeezing  the  Retailer 
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OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
real  danger  of  our  entire  national  econ- 
omy soon  jamming  en  the  dead  center 
of  unworkable  theories  and  policies  of 
the  OPA  has  been  forcefully  emphasized 
in  an  article  published  by  the  Small  Busi- 


ness Men's  Association  and  it  follows  in 
part: 

Squeezing   the   Retailes 

One  of  the  OPA's  most  damaging  policies — 
the  one  which  has  crippled  distribution  in 
more  lines  than  any  other  regulation — is 
called  "cost  absorption." 

In  a  word,  cost  absorption  means  that 
when  OPA  permits  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
ducer s  price,  the  Increase  shall  be  absorbed 
by  the  wholesaler  and  retailer — that  there 
shall  be  no  corresponding  increase  in  price 
to  the  consumer. 

The  American  Retail  Federation  has  placed 
before  OPA  a  detailed  study  tracing  the  im- 
pact of  price  control  In  the  retail  field  since 
1942.  This  study  lists  127  different  price  in- 
creases approved  by  OPA  at  the  manufactur- 
ing level.  But  in  96  cases  the  retailer  was 
required  to  absorb  the  entire  price  Increase, 
as  approved  by  OPA.  The  result  has  been 
a  steady  pinching  in  of  retail  margins,  until 
the  incentive  to  wider  distribution  of  goods, 
in  many  lines,  already  has  been  stifled. 

The  hold-the-line  policy,  as  applied,  at- 
tempted tc  hold  the  retail  level,  while  per- 
mitting basic  production  costs  to  Inch  up- 
ward, through  wage  increases  approved  by 
the  War  Labor  Board,  and  higher  raw  ma- 
•  terial  prices  in  all  the  basic  agricultural 
products.  As  a  general  rule.  OPA,  has  re- 
quired wholesalers  and  retailers  to  absorb 
most  or  all  cf  these  approved  price  Increases 
out  of  normal  operating  margins. 

Cotton  sheeting  well  illustrates  the  prob- 
lem, which  applies  with  equal  force  to  prac- 
tically every  major-Item  found  in  a  depart- 
ment store  hardware  store,  or  general  variety 
store. 

In  September  1941.  before  price  control,  the 
average  retail  mark-up  on  a  standard  bed 
sheet  was  roughly  30  percent.  OPA  advanced 
the  retail  ceiling  on  this  Item  from  $1.19  to 
$1.29.  but  In  so  doing  approved  manufac- 
turers' Increases  from  83  cents  to  $1.23.  As 
a  result,  the  retailer's  gross  margin  was 
squeezed  from  about  36  cents  per  sheet  to  6 
cents. 

This  theory  of  "cost  absorption"  applied 
straight  across  the  board  now  threatens  to 
drive  many  retailers  from  their  shops. 

In  addition  to  this  executive  order  price 
squeeze,  retailers  were  compelled  by  wartime 
tax  rates  to  pay  about  9  cents  of  every  sales 
dollar  to  the  Federal  Government,  against 
1  cent  before  the  war.  Only  by  eliminating 
delivery  services  and  other  normal  costs, 
were  most  retailers  able  to  keep  afloat. 

But  now.  with  the  war  over.  OPA  tells  the 
business  community  that  these  haphazard 
emergency  theories  of  price  management 
must  be  retained  for  the  reconversion  period. 

The  fact  that  more  than  250.000  retail  es- 
tablishments clcsed  their  doors  during  the 
war  period  is  conclusive  evidence,  says  the 
American  Retail  Federation,  that  the  cost 
absorption  theory  held  the  line  only  by  a 
process  of  slow  death  to  normal  distribution. 

On  what  ground,  then,  does  OPA  contend 

that  such  suffocating  policies  are  suited  to 

tbe  postwar  era.  In  which  expansion  must  be 

the    watchword    if    we    are    to    maintain    a 

/healthy  state  of  full  employment? 

All  the  evidence  at  hand  appears  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  of  the  organized  retail- 
ers that,  "where  sound  pricing  requires  up- 
ward revision,  such  adjustment  is  more 
economic  and  socially  desirable  than  dam- 
ming up  recovery  through  inadequate  dis- 
tribution Inevitably  arising  from  cost  ab- 
sorption." 

,  There  Is  real  danger  today  that  the  entire 
faational  economy  soon  may  Jam  on  the 
dead-center  of  unworkable  theories  and 
policies  in  OPA.  In  the  words  of  the  Amer- 
ican Retail  Federation:  "To  stimulate  em- 
ployment both  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion, the  price  structure  must  l>e  released 
from  the  rigid  mold  Into  which  our  war- 
time policy  has  frozen  Ik" 


GOVERNMENT  BT  MIMSOCKAPH 

Businessmen  complain  that  OPA  Itself 
cannot  keep  abreast  pf  Its  own  flood  of  re- 
visions, amendments,  and  exceptions.  Many 
letters  to  Congress  Indicate  that  retailers 
and  plant  managers  have  waited  as  long  as 
3  months  for  an  official  Interpretation  of  a 
cloudy,  confusing,  or  obscure  OPA  order. 

The  reason  for  this  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty apparently  lies  In  the  fact  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1945,  OPA  is- 
sued no  fewer  than  44.259  orders,  regulations, 
amendments  and  revisions  of  Its  price -con- 
trol, rationing,  and  rent-stablllzatlon  de- 
crees. 

This  means  that  during  every  month  about 
3.700  new  orders  were  issued  by  OPA.  which 
was  but  one  of  a  dozen  emergency  agencies 
governing  by  similar  directive  orders. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  harassed  busi- 
nessmen who  feel  that  OPA  creates  more 
problems  than  it  solves,  we  present  b3low 
the  oiBcial  tabulation  of  OPA  orders  and 
rules  for  the  fiscal  year  1945: 

National  orders 23.135 

Amendments 13,970 

Field  orders 3.276 

Amended  regulations 2.484 

Protests  acted  upon - 1,  179 

New  regulations 215 

Total  orders  for  year 44.250 

In  addition.  OPA  issued  195.000  orders  au- 
thorizing individual  rent  adjustments,  and 
circulated  331  general  questionnaires — or 
about  1  new  ouestionnalre  every  working  day. 

These  breath»taking  figures,  as  we  read 
them,  present  a  clear  picture  of  bureaucracy 
slowly  hanging  the  national  economy  with 
paper  ropes  from  its  mimeographs.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  wartime  price  controls, 
common  sense  tells  us  that  the  Job  did  not 
require  148  administrative  orders  and  a  new 
qucsdonnaire  every  day. 

This  appalling  record  appears  to  give  sub- 
stance to  the  Indictment  presented  by  Sen- 
ator E  H  Moore,  of  Oklahoma,  when  he 
described  OPA  as  "a  bureaucratic  tyrant 
whose  word  cannot  be  trusted,  and  in  whom 
the  public  has  lost  confidence." 

RADIO    MOBILIZED    BEHIND    OPA 

At  mid-February  1946.  Just  as  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  began 
herrings  on  various  resolutions  to  extend 
OPA  authority  beyond  June  30.  a  shake-up 
occurred  in  the  top  personnel  of  the  emer- 
gency bureaus  in  Washington.  Chester 
Bowles  was  moved  ud  to  the  post  of  Stabili- 
zation Director,  and  Paul  Porter,  formerly 
publicity  chief  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  was  transferred  from  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Federal,  Communications 
Commission  to  be  the  new  OPA  Admin- 
istrator. 

This  shift  served  to  place  the  Federal  ruler 
of  the  radio  industry  tempcrarlly  \ip  front 
as  the  personal  leader  of  the  campaign  to 
extend  OPA.  The  significance  of  this  move, 
in  terms  of  radio's  influence  in  news  report- 
ing from  Washington,  was  at  once  recognized 
by  leaders  In  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
official  befpre  whom  the  manager  of  every 
radio  station  must  appear  periodically  for 
renewal  of  his  license.  Is  now. the  leader  ef 
the  propaganda  campaign  to  renew  OP.\. 
With  the  prospect  always  In  mind  that  Mr. 
Porter  one  day  may  return  to  his  former 
position  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  no  radio  manager 
in  the  United  States  will  feel  free  to  broad- 
cast the  reports  and  findings  of  these  who 
believe  OPA  Is  prostrating  the  economic  life  i 
of  America.  On  the  other  hand,  every  radio 
program  director  will  feel  instinctively  that 
prudence  demands.  In  his  own  broadcasts, 
the  best  possible  face  on  the  OPA  record. 
News  reporters  and  commentators  who  find 
only  froth,  evasion,  concealment  and 
Ji'ggled   figures  in  OPA's  official  utterances 
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120  payments  only  can  go  to  the  fathfer — 
a  total  of  between  $5,000  and  $6,000. 
Even  should  the  mother  live  several  years 
beyond  the  120  payments  certain,  she 
may  still  not  have  received  the  face  value 
of  the  policy,  and  there  would  be  nothine 


sent  by  registered  mail  to  each  such  bene- 
ficiary at  his  or  her  last  known  address  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  passage  of  this  net. 

By  adopting  these  amendments,  bene- 
ficiaries   now    receiving    monthly    pay- 


The  fund  so  derived  Is  used  by  county  boards 
of  supervisors  (commiasioners)  in  payment 
of  claims  for  damages  for  the  loss  of  livestock 
and  poultry  killed  by  dogs. 

Without  the  protection  afforded  by   that 
law,  the  sheep  industry  of  Virginia,  which  is 


hf^J^ 


ia  kixa 


g   w  diiu  II  uu  Mie  airpurvs  oecaus* 


in  Dnngmg  peace  to  a  stricken  world. 


in  an  ariicie  puDiisnea  oy  tne  omaii  ±iusi-      time  policy  nas  irozen  it. 
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■  will  merit  no  place  on  the  networks.    Radio 
Is  on  the  side  of  OPA. 

R^resentatlve    Howard    H.    BcTTErr.    of 

' Nebraska,  examined  tlie  OPA  machinery  for 

public  enlightenment  on  February  14.  1946 — 

the  day  Mr.  Porter's  transfer  from  FCC  to  OPA 

waa  announced  by  the  White  House. 

"The  OPA  is  carrying  on  a  gigantic  propa- 
ganda drive,"  he  said.  "It  seems  designed  to 
force  Congress  into  extending  the  OPA  for  a 
year  or  more  with  blanket  powers. 

"Obviously,  a  propaganda  machine  fueled 
by  OPA's  9150.000,000  appropriation  Is  well 
financed.  With  gigantic  tax  funds,  plus 
effective  use  of  the  radio,  the  administration 
has  propaganda  weapons  to  mold  most 
people's  opinions  on  Inflation  and  prices. 
These  weapons,  like  those  of  the  late  Nazi 
propaganda  minister,  Goebbels,  would  seem 
to  be  irresistible.  Accordingly,  getting  the 
Inflationary  problem  fairly  before  the  people 
may  become  almost  Impossible.  If  the  ad- 
ministration, to  protect  its  political  power, 
determines  to  mislead  the  people.  It  may  do 
BO  successfully. 

"So  the  road  back  to  economic  freedom  In 
America  may  be  very  difficult. 

"Besides  the  propaganda  blitzkrieg,  other 
devices  are  being  used  to  fool  the  people  on 
price  control.  Examples  are  the  peacetime 
subsidy  on  coffee,  the  citrus  fruit  frame-up. 
and  the  hamstringing  of  the  building  indus- 
try by  OPA.  •  •  •  Price  fixing  is  crip- 
pling production.  As  plants  lose  money  and 
cloee  down,  goods  disappear  from  the  market 
place.  Then  a  ruthless  Gestapo  is  set  up  to 
cope  with  the  scramble  to  get  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  Witness  the  effect  of  the  closing 
already  of  oyer  500  butter-making  plants. 
•  •  •  By  crippling  production  OPA  will 
make  legally  impossible  the  satisfaction  of 
human  needs  for  food,  clothing,  and  housing. 
But  these  needs  must  be  met.  Americans  will 
satisfy  them  by  transactloivs  outside  the  law. 
Our  current  experiences  with  black  markets, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  prohibition  era,  have 
demonstrated  that  Americans  know  no  law 
when  their  needs  or  appetites  are  thwarted  by 
arbitrary  governmental  decrees. 

"Should  Congress  now  fall  to  Insist  on  the 
restoration  of  free  production  and  free  mar- 
kets quickly.  It  will  mean  that  this  genera- 
tion has  given  up  for  a  mess  of  temporary 
pottage  the  American  birthright  of  liberty, 
Jitstice,  and  opportunity." 


A  Food  Plank  for  Peace 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  Include  In  the  Con- 
GiESsiOHAL  Record  an  essay  that  has  re- 
cently been  written  by  a  high-school  stu- 
dent in  my  congressional  district,  Edgar 
Kleiner,  of  Greenville.  111.  Edgar  wrote 
this  prize-winning  essay  for  the  Pood  for 
Peace  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Pillsbury  Milling  Co.,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  I  am  Indeed  proud  to  bring  this 
extremely  well-written  piece  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  It  reflects  a  grasp 
of  the  world  food  shortage  that  is  very 
unusual  among  Americans.  Edgar  has 
demonstrated  that  the  keen  analytical 
mind  is  still  a  product  of  the  American 
town  and  that  our  destiny  as  a  Nation  is 
safe  in  the  hands  of  our  youth. 


A  FOOD  PLANK   FOB   PEACE 

Hunger  Is  mankind's  greatest  "and  most 
lethal  enemy.  Today,  one  out  of  every  four 
Inhabitants  of  the  world  is  starving.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  hungry  people  are  discon- 
tented people,  and  discontent  can  lead  to 
war.  A  hungry  nation  has  only  one  goal  In 
mind — to  be  well  fed.  You  must  have  a 
healthy  well-fed  nation  before  International 
cooperation  can  be  expected. 

We  must  find  means  of  Increasing  world 
production  and  a  method  of  marketing  this 
food  at  a  fair  price  to  the  producer.  A  method 
of  distribution  will  have  to  be  found  so  that 
everyone  will  have  enough  food  to  eat. 
Many  of  the  war-ravaged  countries  are  not 
only  Incapable  of  adding  to  the  world's  food 
supply  but  have  no  food  supply  of  their  own. 
Thus,  we  have  more  than  just  a  problem  of 
growing  more  food. 

The  urgent  need  is  to  get  enough  food  to 
the  destitute  coimtries  of  the  world  to  pre- 
vent starvation  In  the  near  future.  The  most 
active  organization  to  this  end  isthe  UNRRA. 
This  organization  has  been  doing  a  tremen- 
dous Job,  but  Its  resources  are  entirely  too 
meager  In  relation  to  the  unlimited  needs 
of  the  world.  Larger  shares  of  each  country's 
resources  should  be  directed  for  UNRRA  pur- 
poses and  more  support  will  have  to  be  given 
if  starvation  is  to  be  averted. 

The  problem  to  maintain  adequate  food 
production  and  distribution  is  manyfold. 
First  of  all,  countries  will  have  to  get  the 
maximum  food  returns  for  their  labor. 
They  will  have  to  be  educated  as  to  the  types 
of  food  to  produce  to  assure  them  of  the  high- 
est possible  nutritional  value.  An  agricul- 
tural program  should  be  organized  somewhat 
like  the  one  in  this  country,  with  experi- 
mental stations  and  highly  trained  tech- 
nicians to  Introduce  scientiflc  farming  and 
improved  breeds  of  domestic  animals  in  order 
to  produce  more  food  with  higher  nutrition- 
al content. 

The  demand  for  more  food  always  exists 
and  will  exist  but  money  to  buy  this  addi- 
tional food  Is  sometimes  nonexistent.  This 
could  be  overcome  by  an  international 
agreement  permitting  the  importation  of  sur- 
plus comodities  at  a  submarket  price  into  the 
destitute  areas.  The  goods  would  be  shipped 
wi'thout  Import  duties  and  other  trade 
charges  and  the  producer  would  at  least  re- 
ceive more  for  bis  product  than  by  destroying 
the  surplus  to  keep  the  market  price  up. 

By  using  these  measures,  we  have  a  good 
chance  of  eliminating  economic  warfare  by 
keeping  nations  from  dumping  their  surplus 
goods  on  foreign  markeU.  If  successful.  It 
will  be  a  big  step  forward  In  keeping  the 
peace.  Since  society  as  a  whole  will  benefit 
by  healthier,  well-fed  people  (through  less 
crime,  disease,  social  distress)  we  must  en- 
courage the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Committee 
to  formulate  some  type  of  food  plan  similar 
to  that  illustrated  here.  Freedom  from  want 
i*  essential  to  peace,  human  welfare,  and  de- 
cent living.  Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to 
build  a  peaceful  world  la  which  to  live 


National  Senrice  Life  Insarance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or, 

HON.  ERREH  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  riEPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

B^.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Act,  as  first  enacted,  and 
until  the  amendment  of  September  30. 
1944,  beneficiaries  were  divided  into  two 


age  groups,  with  a  dififerent  methoc!  of 
payment  of  benefit  payments  for  each. 
Section  602  (h)  1  provided  240  equal 
monthly  installments  if  the  beneficiary 
to  whom  payment  was  first  mad?  was  un- 
der 30  years  of  age;  and  section  602  (h) 
2  provided  for  the  beneficiary  over  30 
years  of  age  120  equal  monthly  install- 
ments certain,  such  payments  continuing 
beyond  120  months  during  the  remaining 
lifetime  of  such  beneficiary. 

By  amendment  of  September  30.  1944, 
a  proviso  was  added  authorizing  the  in- 
sured or  the  beneficiary  to  elect,  in  lieu 
of  the  original  payment  methods  as  pro- 
vided for  each  group: 

A  refund  life  income  in  monthly  install- 
ments payable  for  such  period  certain  as 
may  be  required  In  order  that  the  sums  of 
the  Installments  certain.  Including  a  last 
Installment  of  such  amount  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, shall  equal  the  (ace  value  of  the  con- 
tract, less  any  indebtedness,  with  such  pay- 
ments continuing  throughout  the  IJetime  of 
such  beneficiary.  j 

The  amendment,  however,  denied  this 
option  to  those  t>eneficiaries  whose  serv- 
icemen insured  had  died  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1944,  and  whose  claims  had 
been  settled  and  payments  commenced 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  amendment. 

Under  the  amendment  of  Si'ptember 
30,  1944.  it  was  further  provided  (sec. 
602  (h)  3)  that  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  beneficiary  who  had  elected  to  re- 
ceive a  refund  income  before  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  pasnnents  certain  under 
the  option,  the  remaining  installments 
certain  should  be  paid  to  residuary  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  order  listed.  A,  B,  C,  and 
D,  unless  designated  by  the  insured  in 
a  different  order. 

This  meant  that  if  a  widow  who  had 
elected  to  receive  a  refund  income  died 
before  receiving  all  the  installments,  the 
remaining  installments  would  b<  paid  to 
the  child  or  children  of  the  serviceman. 
If  he  left  no  children,  then  to  his  par- 
ents, and  if  the  parents  were  deceased, 
to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Or,  if  this 
insurance  were  left  to  a  mother  '»'ho  died 
before  receiving  all  the  payments  cer- 
tain, and  no  widow  or  children  .-iurvived, 
the  payments  would  continue  at  the 
same  rate  to  the  father,  if  he  w£is  living, 
imtil  all  installments  certain  had  been 
paid. 

Obviously,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  provide  a  method  of  settle- 
ment which  would  guarantee  to  the  de- 
pendents and  the  family  of  the  deceased 
serviceman  at  least  the  face  valt'c  of  the 
policy  for  which  he  had  paid,  and  as  to 
those  ca.ses  settled  after  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  September  30.  1944.  this 
option  and  the  benefits  under  it  are  fair 
and  Just. 

However,  by  the  denial  of  the  option 
retroactively  to  those  beneficiaries,  par- 
ticularly those  over  30  years  of  at :e  whose 
claim.s  had  been  .settled  and  t>  whom 
payments  had  commenced  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30, 1944,  two  situations  have  been 
created  which  are  decidedly  ine<iuitable. 
For  example,  the  serviceman  numed  as 
his  beneficiary  his  mother.  He  gave  his 
life,  and  payments  had  commenced  be- 
fore September  30.  1944.  She  is  perhaps 
In  her  early  forties,  and  is  assured  120 
payments  certain.  She  dies  before  the 
end  of  10  years.    The  remainder  of  the 
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120  payments  only  can  go  to  the  fathfer — 
a  total  of  between  $5,000  and  $6,000. 
Even  should  the  mother  live  several  years 
beyond  the  120  payments  certain,  she 
may  still  not  have  received  the  face  value 
of  the  policy,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
remaining  for  the  father. 

Or.  another  example.  The  serviceman 
gave  his  life  prior  to  September  30,  1944, 
leaving  a  widow,  31  years  of  age,  and  3 
children,  aged  2,  4,  and  6  years.  The 
widow  is  a.ssured  120  monthly  payments 
certain,  such  payments  to  continue 
throughout  the  remainder  of  her  life,  but 
misfortune  strikes  and  this  widowed 
mother  dies  after  about  5  years,  leaving 
3  orphaned  children  aged  7,  9,  and  11. 
They  will  receive  the  remainder  of  120 
payments  only,  a  total  of  about  S5,000. 
The  serviceman  had  given  his  life  for  his 
country  and  had  paid  his  Government 
out  of  his  monthly  pay  for  $10,000  of 
protection  for  his  family.  The  remain- 
ing S5,000  would  contribute  materially  to 
the  case  of  these  children  during  a  fur- 
ther period  which  would  substantially 
cover  their  minority. 

The  inequities  are  not  so  pronounced 
for  the  beneficiaries  under  30  years  of 
age,  for  240  payments  are  equal  in  almost 
every  case  to  the  face  value  of  the  policy 
or  more.  The  advantage  of  the  option 
here  is  to  guarantee  to  the  beneficiary  an 
income  throughout  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  cure  the  inequities 
herein  pointed  out,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  second  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 602  (h)  1,  reading: 

That  such  optional  settlement  shall  not  be 
available  in  any  case  in  which  payments  of 
insurance  installments  have  been  com- 
menced prior  to  the  date  of  this  amendatory 
act. 

Substituting  another  proviso  reading: 

Provided  further,  That  in  any  case  In  which 
Insurance  benefit  payments  were  com- 
menced prior  to  September  30,  1944,  the  pres- 
ent beneficiary  shall  have  the  right  to  elect 
to  receive  a  refund  life  income,  as  provided 
In  such  optional  settlement,  payable  in 
monthly  installments  adjusted  as  of  the 
date  of  the  maturity  of  such  policy,  credit 
being  allowed  for  payments  heretofore  made 
under  the  present  mode  of  payment;  and  that 
^  the  right  of  election  herein  provided  shall 
'  terminate  1  year  from  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  this  act.  notice  of  which  shall  be  sent  by 
registered  mail  to  each  such  beneficiary  at 
his  or  her  last  known  address  within  30  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

And  to  insert  a  colon  after  the  word 
"months"  of  the  second  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 602  (h)  2,  and  repeal  the  remainder 
pf  the  proviso,  reading: 

,  Nor  In  any  case  in  which  payments  of 
Insurance  installments  have  been  com- 
menced prior  to  the  date  of  this  amendatory 
act. 

And  add  a  third  proviso,  reading: 
Provided  further.  That  In  any  case  In 
which  insurance  benefit  payments  were 
commenced  prior  to  Septemb^  30.  1944,  the 
present  beneficiary  shall  have  the  right  to 
elect  to  receive  a  refund  life  Income,  as 
provided  in  such  optional  settlement,  payable 
In  monthly  Installments  adjusted  as  of  the 
date  of  the  maturity  of  such  policy,  credit 
being  allowed  for  payments  heretofore  made 
under  the  present  mode  of  payments:  and 
that  the  right  of  election  herein  provided 
shall  terminate  1  year  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  this  act,  notice  of  which  shall  be 


sent  by  registered  mall  to  each  such  bene- 
ficiary at  his  or  her  last  known  address  with- 
in 30  dajrs  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

By  adopting  these  amendments,  bene- 
ficiaries now  receiving  monthly  pay- 
ments subject  to  the  ihequities  of  the 
original  settlem«it  plans  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  overcome  the  inequi- 
ties by  exercising  this  option  piovided 
for  settlements  after  September  30, 1944. 
The  loved  ones  for  whom  the  serv:ceman 
sought  to  provide  protection  can  be  as- 
sured there  is  available  to  them  at  least 
the  face  value  of  the  policy  paid  lor. 


Conservation  Work  Brings  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.    Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Robertson],  over  the  past  several 
years  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  people  to  the 
need  of  conservation  of  our  fi.«h  and  wild- 
life resources  and  in  leading  the  way  to- 
ward such  a  conservation  program. 

Recently  there  was  given  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson the  Field  and  Stream  award  in 
>recognition  of  his  able  work  and  leader- 
ship, in  the  conservation  field.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  from  the  May  1946  issue  of  the 
National  Grange  telling  of  this  award  and 
discussing  Mr.  Robertson  s  work.  It  fol- 
lows: 

Conservation  Work  Brings  Av/hsd 
(By  Fred  Brenckman) 

Congressman  A.  Willis  Robertson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  represents  the  famous  Shenandoah 
Valley  district  in  the  House,  recently  received 
the  annual  Field  and  Stream  award  for  out- 
standing accomplishments  in  the  conserva- 
.   tlon  of  our  wildlife  resources. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Rosorr- 
son's  long  and  useful  career  in  this  connec- 
tion will  agree  that  the  honor  which  came 
to  him  was  well  earned  and  fittingly 
bestowed. 

His  work  In  this  field  bears  ths  ><tamp  of 
true  statesmanship  and  redounds  to  *.be  well- 
being  of  the  entire  country. 

It  was  in  1915.  31  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson was  elected  to  the  Virginia  State 
Senate,  representing  two  fine  agricultural 
counties,  Rockbridge  and  Bedford.  One  of 
his  campaign  pledges  was  that  he  would 
sponsor  legislation  to  create  a  State  game 
department,  with  a  paid  force  of  wardens 
which.  In  addition  to  enforcing  the  hunting 
and  fishing  laws  of  the  State,  would  likewise 
see  to  it  that  there  should  be  no  bunting  or 
fishing  on  private  property,  except  In  un- 
fenced  mountain  areas,  without  the  written 
permiiision  ol  the  landowner. 


ntOTBCTED  rAXM  INTE.1ESTS 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  that  law,  fanners 
had  no  protection  against  unscrupulous 
hunters,  who  killed  off  their  game,  t4)re  down 
their  fences,  and  sometimes  shot  their  live- 
stock. 

Realizing  the  heavy  losses  that  farmers 
suffefred  from  the  depredations  of  dogs,  which 
terrorized  and  killed  sheep  and  poultry,  Mr. 
Robertson  Introduced  legislation  providing 
for  a  license  fee  on  dogs,  which  was  enacted. 


The  fund  so  derived  is  used  by  county  boards 
of  supervisors  (commissioners)  in  payment 
of  claims  for  damages  for  the  loss  of  livestock 
and  poultry  killed  by  dogs. 

Without  the  protection  afforded  by  that 
law,  the  sheep  industry  of  Virginia,  which  is 
now  a  major  source  of  farm  revenue,  could 
not  have  been  developed. 

For  6  years,  from  1926  to  1932.  Mr.  RoBEvr- 
soN  served  as  chairman  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission on  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  distributed  free  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  State  thousands  of  pounds  of 
Korean  lespedeza  seed.  That  is  a  tyj>e  of 
clover  which  is  a  soil  improver,  yields  a  fine 
hay  crop,  besides  being  a  good  cover  crop. 
Owing  to  the  distribution  of  this  seed,  les- 
pedeza is  now  grown  throughout  Virginia. 
In  many  sections  it  is  a  regular  farm  crop. 
It  will  grow  on  thin  and  sour  land  and  re- 
seeds  Itself. 

In  all  of  his  conservation  activities.  Mr 
Robertson  has  sought  to  put  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  first. 

Elected  to  Congress  in  1932.  and  regularly 
reelected  every  2  years  since  then.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson was  appointed  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Conservation  of 
Wildlife  Resources,  in  which  capacity  he  sfl!! 
serves,  while  also  being  a  member  of  the  im- 
portant Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

FRIEND  OP  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  first  named.^ 
r.lr.  Robertson  has  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  activities  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, headed  by  Hugh  Bennett,  knowing  that 
if  we  permit  the  farmer's  top  soil  to  be 
washed  into  the  rivers,  he  not  only  loses 
the  value  of  his  land,  and  ultimately  his 
home,  but  that  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  will  likewise  lose  their 
homes. 

"I  have  worked  against  stream  pollution,** 
says  Mr.  Robertson,  "to  protect  for  our 
farmers  the  purity  of  the  waters  for  dorhestlc 
use,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  fish  in 
the  streams.  I  have  urged  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  to  give  full  cooperation  to  the 
owners  of  private  woodlots  In  its  program  of 
fire  prevention  and  protection  and.  through 
precept  and  example,  to  assist  the  farmers 
to  adopt  scientiflc  timber  management,  real- 
izing how  seriously  the  subterranean  water 
level  has  fallen  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  mindful  of  the  damaging  effects  of 
recurrent  drouths  on  farm  crops." 

HELPSD  promote  FISH  POMIW 

Mr.  Robektsom  sponsored  a  pond  develop- 
ment program  In  the  work  of  the  CiviMiun 
Conservation  Corps  and  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  accompanied  by  the  stocking 
of  such  ponds  with  Government  fish.  The 
first  lake  of  this  nature  built  by  the  CCC  in 
the  United  States  was  located  in  Augii&ta 
County.  Va. 

"Under  proper  conditions,"  declares  Mr. 
Robertson,  "what  are  called  farm  fish  ponds 
will  produce  fish  valued  at  1300  a  year,  to 
Fay  nothing  of  the  recreational  value  of  such 
a  pond  to  the  farmer,  his  family,  and  bis 
friends." 

Mr.  RoBXiTsoN  takM  the  position  that  wild- 
life conservation  Is  eieentlally  a  farm  pio- 
gram.  Land  practices  which  hurt  wildlife, 
he  says,  hurt  the  farmer,  and  those  which 
help  the  farmer  also  help  wildlife. 

"To  me,"  says  Mr.  RoBnTsoM,  "the  con- 
servation of  our  wildlife  reBOurees  is  not  a 
hobby  for  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  a 
limited  group  of  sportsmen,  but  It  Is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  wise  and  (aratfelng  land  pro- 
gram which  we  need  for  the  presenratlon  In 
a  condition  of  prosperity  and  contentment 
of  the  30  percent  of  ovir  people  aependent 
upon  agriculture  for  a  livelihood.  Morally, 
that  30  percent  of  our  people  has  been  the 
backbone  of  the  Nation.  The  purchasing 
power  of  our  farm  population  exerts  •  tre- 
mendous Influence  upon  the  flnaneUtl  well- 
being  of  the  remaining  70  percent  of  our 
people." 
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Mr.  RoBOTSoif  helped  draft  the  Duck 
Stamp  Act,  which  was  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Kleberg,  of  Texas,  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Robertson  was  cosponsor  with  Senator 
Key  Pitman,  of  Nevada,  of  the  Grants-in-Aid- 
to-States  Act.  As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Robertson  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  Code  segregating  the  proceeds  of 
the  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion fcr  appropriations  made  to  the  States 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Robertson-Pitt- 
man  Act. 

Among  other  good  legislation.  Mr.  Robert- 
son sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  to  protect  wildlife  in- 
terests in  flood  control  and  power  projects. 

A  lawyer  by  profession.  Mr.  Robertson 
lives  at  Lexington,  which  Is  the  seat  of  Justice 
for  Rockbridge  County  and  the  home  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  are  both  burled 
in  the  town. 

Congressman  Robertson  Joined  Middle- 
town  Grange  in  Frederick  County  12  years 
ago.  He  has  been  a  loyal  and  active  member 
of  the  organization  ever  since  and  has  been 
a  supporter  of  Grange  legislative  policies 
In  Congress.  He  and  Senator  Btrd  belong  to 
the  same  grange,  which  was  organized  In  1928. 


Forest  Station  and  Research  Center  in 
Delaware  River  Basin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  7  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March.  5),  1946 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  made 
by  nie  today  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  regarding  an 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  to  provide  adequate  funds 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  experimental  forest  station  and 
forest  research  center  In  the  Delaware 
River  Basin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  here  today  on  behaU  of  my  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Agriculture  appropriation 
Dill  (H.  R.  5605)  for  an  increase  of  $75,000 
In  the  item  for  forest  research  on  page  38 
Ime  19.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  provide  adequate  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  experimental 
forest  and  forest  research  center  In  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin.  The  need  for  this  work 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  by  my  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Walter  and  Coneress- 
nian  Flood. 

Prom  an  examination  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  report  I  discovered 
that  an  increase  was  granted  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  establishment  of  a  series  of 
experimental  forests.  But  among  the  list  of 
new  stations  as  given  on  page  985  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  committee  I  found 
that  nothing  is  provided  for  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  United  States  and,  of  course 
nothing  for  work  in  the  Delaware  River 
Basin. 

This  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  because  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  local  interests 


in  the  Delaware  River  Basin  felt  that  they 
had  clearly  established  with  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  the  need  for  an  experi- 
mental forest  research  center  In  that  area. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment, In  complying  with  a  request  by  the 
House  committee  for  a  comprehensive  forest 
and  range  research  program,  submitted  a 
5-year  plan  setting  forth  a  list  of  recom- 
mended locations  for  the  establishment  of 
research  centers  where  various  studies  would 
be  advantageous.  This  recommendation 
.  called  for  an  increase  in  the  total  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $1,000,000  for  the  first 
year  of  the  program.  However,  the  House 
committee  approved  an  Increase  of  only 
$750,000  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing stations  and  for  the  establishment  of 
16  new  experimental  centers  where  specific 
locations  had  been  selected  on  the  basis  of 
preliminary  examinations.  I  further  under- 
stand that  the  Department  intended  to  use 
the  $250,000  Included  in  its  recommendation 
but  not  appropriated  by  the  House  commit- 
tee for  the  installation  of  additional  stations 
during  the  first  year  in  areas  where  locations 
had  not  been  definitely  decided  upon.  The 
Delaware  River  Basin  was  one  such  area  In 
question  since  the  variety  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  requiring  technical  study  in 
that  area  did  not  permit  the  selection  of  an 
esact  station  location  without  further  ex- 
amination. 

Inasmuch  as  department  officials  have 
assured  me  that  the  program  is  virtually 
needed  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  and  be- 
cause I  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  un- 
wittingly overlooked  the  needs  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin,  I  consider  it  highly  de- 
sirable and  proper  to  request  further  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  by  this  committee. 
You  gentlemen,  undoubtedly,  are  familiar 
with  this  tremendously  important  interstate 
watershed.  Portions  of  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware comprise  this  region.  These  States,  by 
legislative  action,  have  delegated  the  re- 
sponsibility of  planni;ig  for  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  that  basin  to  a  joint  gov- 
ernmental agency  known  as  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  or, 
more  popularly,  as  Incodel. 

Incodel  and  the  people  of  the  Delaware 
River  watershed  feel  that  proper  considera- 
tion has  not  been  given  in  the  past  to  re- 
search and  to  investigation  of  measures  for 
the  control  and  management  of  soil  and 
forests:  that  these  matters  are  citsely  related 
to  programs  for  the  development,  utilization 
and  conservation  of  the  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  region. 

It  has  learned  enough  about  the  results  of 
waterslied  studies  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  to  appreciate  the  need  for  this  tj-pe 
of  work  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin  in  order 
that  a  fully  comprehensive  plan  for  the  con- 
trol and  conservation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  tremendously  valuable  inter- 
state river  system  may  be  developed. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  program  which 
the  Fcreet  Service  has  established  in  main- 
taining experimental  centers  at  which  such 
regional  problems  are  being  Intensively 
studied.  But  I  believe  that  no  such  experi- 
mental forest  located  in  knv  region  of  the 
United  States  involves  problems  of  greater 
Importance  than  those  existing  in  the  Dela- 
ware Basin.  Our  problems  are  so  large  the 
need  for  high-quality  water  so  imperative 
the  necessity  for  establishing  stream-flow 
regulatory  measures  so  pressing,  that  I  feel 
an  experimental  forest  should  be  established 
in  the  Delaware  River  watershed  without 
further  delay. 

I  am  confident  that  I  can  assure  you  that 
full  cooperatltin  will  be  forthcoming  at  all 
times  from  the  States  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  from  the  schools  and  re- 
search centers,  and  from  the  land  owners  and 
the  people  of  the  Delaware  River  region 


We  are  In  need  of  the  station  now  because 
It  will  take  some  time  for  results  to  become 
available,  and  we  need  these  resulU  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  am  suggesting  that  this  experimental  for- 
est be  started  with  a  modest  sum  of  $75,000. 
This  In  our  Judgment  will  be  adequate  to 
begin  the  work  and  to  carry  it  forward  the 
first  year  on  a  modest  scale.  I  very  much 
hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  members 
of  the  committee  can  give  heed  to  this  re- 
quest, in  which  I  am  joined  by  my  colleagues 
from  the  four  States  in  the  Delaware  Basm. 


The  Coal  Strike 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 


OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? I 
There  was  no  objection.  ' 
Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  remem- 
ber quite  well  when  Mr.  Lewis  came  out 
for  Willkie.  The  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  about  Mr.  Lewis  being 
a  strong  .<=:iipporter  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  1940  and  in  1944  are  correct. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lewis  is  very  likely 
ashamed  of  himself  for  that  since  he  has 
been  reading  the  vicious  speeches  the  Re- 
publicans have  been  putting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  against  the  miners  as 
well  as  against  other  workers.    Also  the 
vast  amount  of  antilabor  legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  Republicans  would  make 
Mr.  Lewis  ashamed  of  misappropriating 
his  political  strength.    But  I  .still  think 
Congress  is  at  fault  if  the  workers  have 
to  strike  to  get  the  conditions  that  they 
need.    The  mining  companies  are  killing 
off  a  lot  more  workers  than  is  necessary 
because  they  do  not  live  up  to  the  laws 
and  safety  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
operation  of  the  coal  mines.    They  burn 
out  the  workers  before  they  reach  60 
years  of  ape  with  bad  air  and  hazardous 
conditions  and  the  men  have  to  wait  until 
they  are  65  years  of  age  before  they  are 
entitled    to    social    security.      Congress 
could  create  a  welfare  fund  by  law  to  take 
care  of  such  incapacitated  miners  and 
alleviate   the  necessity  of.  the   miners' 
striking  for  such  a  humanitarian  prin- 
ciple.  Congress  could  pass  lav^s  such  as 
the  minimum  wage  law  and  allay  the 
necessity  of  the  workers  striking  to  estab- 
lish a  proper  wage  structure. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  coal  mine 
operators  to  see  so  many  Members  of 
Congress  jump  in  and  introduce  legisla-  ' 
tion  to  outlaw  the  workers'  right  to  re- 
quest the  industry  to  maintain  a  welfare 
fund  to  take  care  of  crippled  veteran 
miners. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  companies 
to  know  that  if  they  refuse  the  workers' 
request  long  enough  that  Congress  will 
break  the  strike  for  them.    Such  activity 
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in  Congress,  such  encouragement  to  the 
employees  is  certain  to  prolong  the  strike. 

The  mine  owners  sit  safely  in  their 
oflBces  ,w-hile  mine  workers,  who  are  also 
people,  work  in  blackdamp  and  die  in  ex- 
plosions because  of  greedy  negligence  of 
the  operators.  The  employers  lounge  In 
their  palatial  homes  while  the  workers 
and  their  families  exist  in  shacks  and 
hovels.  The  employers  give  their  chil- 
dren fine  educations  while  the  workers' 
sons  also  die  in  mine  accidents.  Then 
in  a  contest  between  the  workers  and  the 
employer  many  here  want  Congress  to 
take  sides  against  the  workers.  I  ask  you. 
Is  that  the  kind  of  equality  the  American 
Congress  is  supposed  to  perpetuate? 

As  long  as  the  workers  do  not  have  a 
Congress  that  will  see  to  it  that  they  have 
the  right  kind  of  wages  and  conditions, 
they  cannot  do  anything  but  take  eco- 
nomjic  action. 
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United  Jewish  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  KEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

*■  Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
,  leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
'i  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
'  ment   made  by  me   before  the  United 

Jewish  Appeal,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  May 

5,  1946: 

LNITED    JEWISH     APPEAL 

Only  a  week  ago,  I  thought  of  how  I 
would  talk  to  you,  how  in  calm,  dispassion- 
ate phrases  I  would  lay  before  you  the  in- 
disputable facts  that  disclosed  all  the  fond 
and  good  reasons  why  you  should — and 
must — give  your  share  to  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal.  I  thought  I  would  marshall  the 
facts  before  you  in  a  logical  pattern,  and 
that  you,  out  of  your  reasonableness,  would 
respond.  For  we  are  a  reasonable  and  patient 
people. 

We  have  gone  through  the  turbulent  ages, 
watched  empires  grow  fat  with  power  and 
watched  dynasties  die,  for  we  are  a  reason- 
able and  patient  people. 

That  was  last  Sunday.  By  Tuesday,  at 
7  o'clock,  when  the  report  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine 
was  made  public,  I  forgot  that  I  came  from  a 
reasonable  and  patient  people.  And  if  I 
should  remember  that  we  are  a  reasonable 
and  patient  people,  then  let  me  remember, 
too,  the  6,000.000  dead,  the  million  and  a 
half  now  scattered  over  Europe.  Then  let 
me  remember  they  are  there  now,  and  that 
the  dead  are  lying  where  they  lie  now,  be- 
cause we  were  told  to  wait,  and  we  waited, 
reasonable  and  patient. 

I  cannot  now  talk  to  you  in  a  gentle  and 
persuasive  tone  or  temper  with  dispassion 
and  objectivity  in  my  remarks.  For  I  am 
biased  and  I  am  prejudiced  and  passionately 
in  favor  of  the  Jews,  for  there  is  ■  ^ne  to  help 
us  now  but  ourselves. 

I  read  that  report  through,  and  as  I  turned 
the  pages  of  that  shocking,  heartless  docu- 
ment, I  recalled  how  from  1933  to  1939,  they 
said  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Germany 
was  none  of  our  business,  strictly  private 
party.  I  recalled  how  In  1939  when  Jews  flee- 
ing death  could  find  no  haven — not  even  in 
the  land  that  had  been  promised  them — 
and  how  off  the  shores  of  Palestine  boatload 
after  boatload  of  frightened,  hopeless  Jews 


were  turned  back  and  then  drowne<l  in  the 
sea.  I  recalled  how  ^n  the  years  of  the  war 
when  we  pleaded  and  cajoled  and  argued 
with  the  Allied  authorities  to  help  whatever 
Jews  we  could  out  of  Pestung  Europa,  how 
we  pleaded  and  cajoled  that  the  doors  of  Pal- 
estine be  opened  to  at  least  these  wno  could 
escape  and  we  were  told  that  military  ex- 
pediency forbade,  and  that  we  must  Jeopard- 
ize Allied  victory.  And  so  millions  more  per- 
ished. And  I  recalled  how  while  t!ie  world 
shouted  the  world  "liberation,"  the  surviv- 
ing Jews  were  herded  into  DP  camps  like  so 
many  lepers  and  told  this  was  "liberty." 
And  when  the  deeply-rooted  anti-Semitism 
struck  out  against  them  in  the  countries  to 
which  some  dared  to  return — Polarid.  Hun- 
gary, France,  Rumania,  denied  their  Jobs, 
denied  their  property,  denied  their  homes, 
denied  their  very  dignity — there  seemed  no 
end  to  the  tragedy  that  had  befallen  those 
who  had  no  guilt  save  that  they  had  been 
born  Jews. 

Earl  Harrison,  as  special  envoy  sent  by  the 
President  to  investigate  the  plight  of  the  dis- 
placed Jews,  stated  flatly  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  way  these  Jews  lived 
now  and  the  way  they  lived  under  Hitler,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  not  being  killed.  Judge 
Rlfkind,  General  Eisenhower,  the  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee,  the  National  Refugee 
Service,  men  and  organizations  of  high  re- 
pute, came  back  with  similar  bitter  reports. 
And  yet,  and  yet  again,  we  were  told  to  be 
reasonable  and  patient. 

President  Truman,  following  the  Harrison 
report,  requested  Great  Britain  to  permit 
100.000  Jews  to  enter  Palestine,  tnd  then, 
listening  to  the  wily  voice  of  Great  Britain, 
consented  to  put  aside  his  request  until  a 
Joint  Anglo-American  committee  cf  Inquiry 
on  Palestine  made  its  investigations  and  its 
findings.  Four  months  passed  and  now  we 
have  the  report. 

Four  months  ago  I  called  the  British 
maneuver  to  create  a  committee  of  inquiry 
on  Palestine  a  dodge  and  a  stall,  and  the 
report  issued  on  April  30  more  than  amply 
Justifies  the  comment.  We  are  expected.  I 
gather,  to  rejoice  unrestrainedly  over  the 
proposed  admission  of  100,000  Jews  into  Pal- 
estine, and  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on  land 
acquisition.  We  are  also  expected,  I  suppose, 
to  ignore  the  committees  overriding  of  3 
congressional  resolutions,  its  psn-ersion  of 
the  Balfour  Declaration,  and  the  declared  in- 
ternational intent  of  the  terms  of  the  man- 
date. President  Truman  is  asked  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of  a  committee  that 
are  contrary  to  the  plank  of  his  political 
party,  and  to  the  declarations  of  party  lead- 
erfhip.  While  the  British  members  hewed 
strictly  to  the  line  laid  down  for  them  at 
Whitehall  Street  (compare  the  tone  of  the 
report  with  Bevin's  Palestine  statement  made 
on  the  eve  of  the  committee's  appc  intment ) , 
the  American  members  forgot  the  injunction 
of  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Congress. 

On  reading  the  report,  one  would  never 
suspect  that  the  purpose  of  the  Committee 
had  been  to  find  a  solution  to  the  plight  of 
European  Jewry.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  no  report  at  all  had  been  made.  The  re- 
port serves  more  to  inflame  than  1o  impress. 

After  stating  "We  have  to  report  that  such 
Information  as  we  received  about  countries 
other  than  Palestine  gave  no  hope  of  sub- 
stantial assistance  in  finding  homes  for  Jews 
wishing  or  Impelled  to  leave  Europe,"  It 
recommends  the  admission  of  orly  100,000 
Jews  into  Palestine,  leaiving  the  remaining 
million  and  a  quarter  Jews  to  copt  as  best  It 
can  with — and  I  quote  from  the  report — "a 
legacy  of  antisremitlsm,  •  »  •  "We  do  not 
suggest  that  any  country  should  be  asked  to 
make  a  permanent  change  in  Its  Immigra- 
tion policy,"  the  report  states.  It  recom- 
mends, instead,  "guaranteed  civil  liberties 
and  equal  rights."  I  need  only  point  to  the 
miuoritiee    guaranty    clause    following    the 


last  war  and  the  testimony  of  6,0O0.OC0 
dead.  It  is  enraging  to  read  the  Commit- 
tees own  words,  "We  know  of  no  country  to 
which  the  great  majority  can  go  In  the  im- 
mediate future  other  than  Palestine.  Fur- 
thermore that  is  where  almost  all  of  them 
want  to  go.  There  they  are  sure  that  they 
will  receive  a  welcome  denied  them  else- 
where" and  then  read  the  recommendations 
that  follow: 

The  certificates  are  to  be  awarded  "as  far 
as  possible  in  1946"  and  that  actual  Immi- 
gration is  to  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly 
as  "conditions  will  permit."  The  escape 
clauses  are  obvious.  Both  present  and  future 
Jewish  immigration  are  left  to  the  British 
to  administer.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
British  hostility  to  Jewish  Immigration  Is 
specifically  noted.  The  Committee  seems  to 
have  made  a  startling  discovery  that  Pales- 
tine lies  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Arab  world 
and  bases  In  main  its  argument  that  Pales- 
tine cannot  be  a  Jewish  state  on  such  dis- 
covery. Apparently,  not  Balfour,  nor  the 
League  of  Nations,  nor  the  52  signatories  to 
the  mandate,  nor  the  political  leaders  of  the 
United  States  in  affirming  and  reaffirming 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  mandate  knew 
that. 

Arab-Jewish  hostility  is  so  Implacably 
stressed  and  the  deadlock  depicted  Is  so  un- 
breakable that  it  is  almost  farcical  to  read 
throughout  the  report  the  plcus  pleas  of 
the  committee  asking  the  whole  world  to 
reform  and  to  be  good  to  each  other.  The 
report  then  goes  on  to  depict  a  picture  of 
Arab  poverty  and  illiteracy,  recommending 
that  the  Arab  standard  of  living  and  literacy 
be  raised  to  the  level  cf  the  Jews  In  Palestine, 
and  that  such  ends  be  achieved  with  moneys 
derived  from  the  taxation  of  the  Palestine 
Jews.  Nowhere  are  such  alms  made  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Arab  landowners  or  the 
British  treasury.  It  is  practically  made  to 
appear  as  if  the  low  Arab  standards  are  the 
result  of  Jewish  settlement  when  exactly  the 
contrary  is  true.  It  is  only  with  the  coming 
of  Jewish  settlements  that  the  rise  In  Arab 
standards  began  to  take  place.  Indeed. 
throughout  the  report.  It  would  actually 
seem  that  the  Jews  are  the  villains  In  the 
piece,  richly  endowed  with  worldly  goods. 
aggressive  and  riding  roughshod  over  the 
unsupported,  undefended  Arabs. 

Future  immigration  is  not  fixed  at  a  spe- 
cific sum,  though  a  suggestion  Is  made  of 
12.000  yearly.  That's  a  far  cry  from  the  de- 
mand of  the  congressional  resolution  that 
immigration  into  Palestine  be  free.  Perhaps 
the  best  touch  of  all  Is  the  statement  of 
the  Commission  that  "any  person  •  •  • 
qualified  to  enter  Palestine  must  not  be 
refused  admission  or  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation on  the  ground  that  he  Is  not  a  Jew." 
Whenever  had  anyone  except  a  Jew  been  dis- 
qualified from  Palestine  which  the  report 
almost  ironically  calls  the  Jewish  National 
Home? 

It  would  seem  that  after  all  these  months 
of  investigation,  the  committee  would  know 
the  Zionist  position.  Yet  it  makes  the  most 
confounding  statement  when  it  states  tha* 
some  Zionist  quarters  consider  that.everv 
Jew  is  a  citizen  of  Palestine.  That  has  never 
been  the  Zionist  position.  It  has  always 
been  strongly  stressed  by  Zionists  that  citi- 
zenship in  Palestine  is  a  voluntary  affair  and 
docs  not  spring  from  adherence  to  the  faith. 
That  Is  a  grave  Imputation  and  greatly  to  be 
deplored. 

The  repwrt  flays  the  policy  of  the  Jewish 
National  Fund  policy  not  to  alienate  th* 
land,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  its  very 
purpose  is  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
land  for  Individual  unearned  etu-lcbment. 
It  is  hardly  becoming  to  the  British  Labor 
Party  to  berate  so  high  a  purpose.  No  large 
project  like  the  Jordan  Valley  Authority  U 
to  be  attempted  without  the  consent  of  the 
neighboring  Arab  states  and  without  the 
management  and  control  of  the  mandator; 
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power.  On  one  hand  the  report  laments  the 
limited  absorptive  capacity  of  Palestine  and 
on  the  other  hand  goes  to  great  pains  to 
recommend  that  expansion  of  the  absorptUe 
capacity  be  drastically  curtailed. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  heartbreaking  docu- 
ment which  loses  sight  entirely  of  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  Jews.  It  was  aparently  thought 
that  in  granting  the  admission  of  lOQ.OOO 
Jews  to  Palestine,  that  this  appeasement  of 
Arab  effendl.  that  the  gratuitous  insults  to 
the  pioneer  spirit  and  labor  of  the  Jews  who 
buDt  Palestine  would  be  overlooked.  The 
attitude  throughout  Is  literally  that  of 
•'throwing  a  dog  a  bone."  The  Committee 
it  appears,  thought  that  if  It  could  accede  to 
Mr.  Truman's  request  for  100,003  certificates 
of  Immigration,  it  could  therefore  with  ease 
proceed  to  tear  Zionist  aims  and  aspirations 
to  pieces.  Nor  pould  even  that  accession  be 
given  gracefully. 

President  Truman  must  consider  carefully 
the  consequences  in  accepting  the  report 
in  full.  He  must  consider  the  weight  of 
American  public  opinion  which  has  already 
been  clearly  defined  and  he  must  consider 
carefully  the  redemption  of  the  moral  and 
political  obligations  he  undertook  when  he 
stated  he  stood  four  square  behind  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  must  con- 
sider first  American  declared  policy.  Mr. 
Truman  is  not  In  oScc  to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciples of  British  Imperialism. 

Strangely  enough,  some  of  our  Jews  ap- 
plauded the  recommendation  that  only  ICO.- 
000  Jews  be  permitted  to  enter  Palestine  as 
soon  as  possible  without  regard  to  the  rest 
of  the  report.  They  could  not  see  that  even 
that  clause  held  a  joker.  On  Wedne£day, 
Prime  Minister  Attlee.  gallant  Labor  Party 
leader,  who  before  election  professed  sym- 
pathy for  the  Jew  and  after  election  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  announced  to  the  House  of 
Cqmmons  that  100.000  Jews  would  not  get 
into  Palestine  unless  the  "illegal"  armies,  as 
he  termed  it.  disbanded  and  surrendered 
their  weapons,  and  then  pulled  the  trump 
card  out  of  his  bag  of  tricks  by  demanding 
that  America  Join  in  military  and  financial 
reQJonsibility  in  the  resettlement  of  the  dis- 
possessed. It  Is  sharply  obvious  that  in 
bringing  in  the  question  of  the  use  of 
American  troops,  the  attempt  Is  thereby  be- 
ing made  to  alienate  American  public  opin- 
ion from  its  heretofore  I'avorable  stand  on 
Palestine  as  expressed  in  the  congressional 
resolutions  and  party  platforms.  It  was 
tragic  enough  to  note  how  the  American 
members  submitted  all  the  way  down  the 
line  to  British  policy  In  order  to  gain  con- 
sent to  the  admission  of  100.000,  but  to  now 
find  that  even  that  proviso  Is  being  skillfully 
throttled  to  death  Is  to  realize  the  full 
measure  of  how  completely  and  overwhelm- 
ingly we  have  been  sold  down  the  river. 

Very  well,  then,  the  issue  has  been  very 
clearly  drawn.  If  the  Beneficiaries  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  needed  you  before,  how 
much  more  do  they  need  you  now?  If  before 
they  looked  for  succor,  for  a  dignified  way  of 
lUe.  for  a  bit  of  bread,  for  a  garment  on  their 
bare  backs,  for  the  way  out  to  a  new  life — for 
all  these  are  the  ways  the  moneys  of  the  UJA 
will  be  spent — how  much  more  do  they  look 
to  you  now?  We'll  take  care  of  our  own":  well 
cherish  our  own;  we'll  honor  our  own  in  spite 
of  base  betrayal  of  governments,  of  broken 
pledges  and  discard  of  faith.  We,  who  only 
by  the  mere  accident  of  birth  escaped  the  fate 
of  our  brethren,  we  are  asked  to  give  not  our 
lives,  not  our  home5.  not  our  children,  but 
money.  We  surely  cannot  find  such  giving, 
certainly,  beyond  us. 

The  UJA  is  one  of  the  answers  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  has  been  flung  tc  us.  It  is  one  of 
our  weapons  in  a  resistance  fight,  a  fight 
against  callous  disregard  of  human  lives  and 
human  values.  This  is  our  challenge,  and 
this  is  our  responsibility.  For  the  center  of 
Judaism  has  shifted  from  the  old  world  to 
the  new.   The  synagogue,  the  temple  of  learn- 


ing, the  communal  strength  have  departed 
from  Europe.  The  torch  of  Judaism  lies  In 
our  hands  now,  for  we  have  the  strength,  and 
we  have  the  numbers.  Yours  is  the  choice 
to  hold  the  torch  aloft,  to  keep  its  light 
clear  through  the  ages  yet  unborn,  as  the 
Jews  of  the  Old  World  did  in  the  civiliza- 
tions that  have  crumbled.  Or  ycu  can  let 
it  drop,  dimming  and  then  extinguishing 
the  cultiire.  the  tradition,  the  love  of  God, 
and  all  the  spiritual  richness  that  has  given 
the  world  Its  code  of  morality  from  the 
hands  of  Moses.  I  say  yours  Is  the  choice. 
You  can,  if  you  will,  turn  back  in  smugness 
and  complacency,  feeling  secure  because  your 
back  never  felt  the  lash  of  the  whip  and  be- 
cause you  never  hr.d  to  wear  the  yellow  badge 
of  David  on  your  sleeve,  and  forget.  And  you 
can.  if  you  will  rise  to  r^.eet  the  challenge  of 
the  stormy,  confused,  tear-driven  world,  and. 
In  your  way.  try  In  some  measure  to  set  the 
world  right  again.  And  remember  if  pity  Is 
dead  for  them.  It  Is  dead  for  you,  and  they 
lose  their  humanity,  ps  you  lose  yours.  For 
Insomuch  as  one  man,  one  Jew,  shall  suffer, 
it  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  all  the  pain  of  the 
world.  The  million  and  one-half  Jews  In 
Europe,  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  the  refugees 
can  learn  to  live  again  through  you.  and 
through  you  Palestine  shall  be  redeemed. 
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OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Hon.  James  P.  Mc- 
Granery. the  a.s.sistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
banquet  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston,    Mass.,  May  3,  1946: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  honored  guests,  friends, 
and  members  of  Ahepa,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men. I  deem  It  a  high  honor  and  privilege 
to  be  with  you  this  evening.  I  bring  you 
the  greetings  of  the  Piesldent  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He.  like  his  countrymen. 
Is  conscious  of  the  contributions  that  Amer- 
icans of  Greek  descent  are  making  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  the  world  over.  I  ex- 
tend you  his  very  best  wishes  for  the  com- 
plete success  of  your  endeavors. 

I  am  always  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Boston,   the  city  that  sent  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  our  illustrious 
majority  leader,  mv  warm  personal  fr4end 
John  W.  McCormack. 

Your  organization,  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association,  since  it 
was  founded  by  George  A.  Polos  and  his  cour- 
ageous group  of  17  Greek  Americans,  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  Atlanta,  has 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  forces  of 
progress  and  patriotism  and  has  ever  been 
loyal  to  those  Ideals  which  commonly  spell 
out  the  American  way  of  life.  From  your 
modest  beginnings  you  have  now  grown  to  a 
strong  and  powerful  organization,  consisting 
of  hundreds  of  chapters  in  the  United  States 
at  America  and  In  Canada,  together  with  your 
auxUlarlcs.  the  Sons  of  Pericles,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Penelope,  and  the  Maids  of  Athens 
But  what  is  more  Important,  your  group  has 
been  a  potent  force  In  encouraging  loyalty  to 
the  United  States,  and  its  Constitution  and 
in  fostering  obedience  to  its  laws  and  tradl- 
Uons.  Thus  you  have  helped  make  our  coun- 
try the  great  homeland  that  it  Is  for  all  of 


us.  You  have  lived  up  to  your  motto  "Edu- 
cation and  progress  through  service."  It  is 
no  wonder  that  you  comprise  one  of  the  most 
law-abiding  elements  in  our  population. 

Your  service  to  our  Nation  was  never  bet- 
ter demonstrated  than  by  your  efforts  during 
this  war.  Your  war  service  units  commanded 
the  love,  admiration,  and  respect  of  all  in  our 
armed  forces.  As  one  of  the  agents  for  the 
sale  of  United  States  war  bonds  by  authority 
of  the  Treasury  Depjartment  in  Washington, 
you  sold  over  $300,000,000  worth;  an  amazing 
total  considering  your  numbers.  Besides, 
many  of  you.  together  with  your  sons  and 
dailghters,  served  our  country  in  the  armed 
forces,  with  courage,  dlsl-jnctlon,  and  honor. 
Nor  have  you  forgotten  your  kin  In  your 
homeland.  What  ycu  have  already  given  In 
funds  and  eflTort  to  the  Greek  W:ir  Relief  As- 
sociation, Inc  .  will  forever  be  indelibly  em- 
blazoned in  the  glorious  record  of  unselfish 
relief  during  World  War  II.  Your  present 
effort  in  that  direction  is  but  a  continuation 
of  your  unceasing  endeavors  to  "leave  there 
thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way"  and 
In  the  words  of  the  psalmist  to  "defend  the 
poor  and  fatherless,  to  do  Jus.tice  to  the 
afla  cted  and  needy  " 

But,  no  one  can  speak  of  Ahepa  without 
recalling  to  mind  one  of  the  salient  purposes 
of  your  organization,  namely,  "to  arouse 
mankind  to  the  realization  that  tyranny  is  a 
menace  to  life,  liberty,  and  prosp<'rlty."  That 
m.otto  epitomizes  the  glorious  history  of 
Greece;  it  is  an  Inspiration  to  all  liberty-lov- 
ing people  throughout  the  world. 

Civilization  as  we  have  known  It  for  cen- 
turies Is  greatly  indebted  to  your  homeland. 
All  Americans,  whatever  their  origin,  have  al- 
ways had  a  deep  appreciation  for  the  cultural 
and   political  heritage  handed  down   to   us 
by  the  Greek  people.     Together  with  Milton. 
we    have    all    admired    Athens,    the    eye    cf 
Greece,  mother  of  arts  and  eloquence.     All 
thinking  men  are  aware  that  practical  de- 
mocracy and  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual sprang  from  Ideals  conceived  and 
nurtured    in    that    historic    peninsula.      No 
wonder  your  city  of  Boston  points  with  pride 
to  Its  reputation  as  the  Athens  of  America. 
Our    first    principles    of    self-government 
were  learned  from  the  early  practices  of  the 
Greek    people.      Plato's    Republic    and    Aris- 
totle's Politic  have  nourished  the  spirits  of 
men  for  centuries.     Just  think  what  It  has 
meant  to  the  world  to  possess  the  dramas  of 
Sophocles,    Aeschylus,    and    Euripedes.    the 
comedies   of   Arlstophones,    the   orations   of 
Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  the  chronicles  of 
Homer  In  the  Iliad  and   the   Odyssey,   and 
the    many    types  of    Greek    sculpture    and 
architecture.     What    expressions    of    perfect 
art  and  beauty  your  forbears  have  given  us.  / 
,     But,  more  than  anything  eLse,  Americans 
understand  and  honor  the  love  of  freedom 
that  your  people  have  always  championed: 
your  constant  willingness  to  pledge  to  the 
catise  of  freedom  your  very  life,  fortune,  and 
honor.     In  fact.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  great  bond  of  friendship  which 
exists  between  the  people  of  Greece  and  of 
the  United  States  was  forged  and  tempered    '^ 
by  their  mutual  struggles  for  freedom  and 
liberty. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  well  to  recall  that 
only  about  6  weeks  ago,  on  March  25,  you 
and  your  kin  everywhere  proudly  observed 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  that  brilliant  and  heroic  battle  for  In- 
dependence which  was  begun  when  Arch- 
bishop Germanos  and  his  loyal  band  of  brave 
men  and  women  raised  the  blue  and  white 
cross  In  the  Morea  In  1821,  and  which  was 
not  concluded  until  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
was  signed  in  1829.  and  Greece  again  resumed 
her  true  place  in  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Living  up  to  the  traditions  of  Thermopylae 
and  Marathon  your  people  rose  triumphantly 
to  strike  the  chains  of  tyranny  Imposed  by 
the  harsh  conqueror  whose  cruelty  was  mani- 
fested by  the  terms  of  the  receipt  issued  for  a 


head  tax  Imposed  on  all  Greeks  over  12 
and  whic"h  read  "The  holder  hereof  may  bear 
his  head  on  his  rhoulders  for  1  year."  Think 
of  that? 

No  wonder  Lord  Byron,  that  illustricus 
poe|,  who  came  to  Greece  to  aid  in  her  strug- 
gles sang  "Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave. 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain  cave, 
was  freedom's  home,  or  glory's  grave,  shrine 
■  of  the  mighty."  It  Is  well  to  recall  the  words 
of  President  Monroe  on  December  3.  1822. 
when  In  referring  to  that  epochal  struggle  for 
civilization    he   said: 

"The  mention  of  Greece  fills  the  mind  with 
the  most  exalted  sentiments  and  arouses  In 
our  bosoms  the  best  feelings  of  which  our 
,  nature  is  susceptible.  Superior  skill  and  re- 
finement in  the  arts,  heroic  gallantry  In  ac- 
tion, disinterested  patriotism,  enthusiastic 
zeal  and  devotion  In  favor  of  public  liberty 
are  associated  with  our  recollections  of  an- 
cient Greece.  That  such  a  country  should 
have  been  overwhelmed  and  so  long  hidden, 
as  it  were,  from  the  world,  under  a  gloomy 
despotism,  has  been  a  cause  of  unceasing  and 
deep  regret  to  generous  minds  of  ages  past. 
It  was  natural  that  the  reappearance  of  these 
people  in  their  original  character,  contending 
in  favor  of  their  liberties,  should  produce  the 
great  excitement  and  sympathy  in  their  favor, 
which  have  been  so  signally  displayed 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Greece  In  1821  was  one  of  the  first  nations 
in  Europe  to  follow  the  United  States  of 
America  In  breaking  away  from  the  bonds  of 
old  world  tjTanny.  It  demonstrated  then 
what  it  had  exhibited  throughout  Its  long 
history:  That  In  times  of  oppression  as  well 
as  of  freedom  the  Greek  mind  has  clung  with 
an  unbelievable  tenacity  to  the  principle 
that  life  is  of  small  value  unless  freedom  is 
retained. 

If  1821  was  a  manifestation  of  this  inher- 
ent attribute  of  your  great  heritage,  the 
events  of  World  War  II  gave  further  and 
more  shining  proof  of  its  everlasting  presence 
in  your  very  souls.  When  the  history  of  the 
titanic  struggle  of  the  forces  of  God  and 
humanity  against  the  diabolical  onslaught 
of  nazlsm  and  fascism  Is  fully  recordefl.  the 
part  played  by  your  little  country  with  is 
8.000.000  souls  will  loom  large  and  signifi- 
cant. What  a  glorious  chapter  In  history 
was  written  as  a  result  of  the  crushing  de- 
feat Greece,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world 
and  of  the  aggressors,  administered  to  Musso- 
lini who,  like  the  jackal  that  he  was.  treach- 
erously attacked  your  homeland  in  1940! 
When  Mussolini  "yelped"  to  Hitler  for  help, 
and  the  latter  in  April  of  1941,  let  loose  his 
hordes  on  your  homeland,  your  kinsmen,  well 
aware  of  the  superior  power  of  the  axis 
armies,  certain  of  eventual  doom,  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  a  cruel  fate,  dared  to  resist 
and  to  defend  their  freedom.  On  that  early 
spring  dawn  of  1941  when  the  frightening 
roar  of  the  Stukas,  and  the  deafening  rumble 
of  the  Panzers  descended  upon  your  country- 
side, the  world  was  paralyzed  with  the  fear 
of  Nazi  Invincibility.  The  people  of  Greece 
punctured  that  myth  with  a  bravery  never 
equaled  in  the  annals  of  history.  Hungry  and 
cold,  often  with  bare  hands,  in  mud  and  in 
slush,  they  defended  every  inch  of  their 
homeland.  This  fierce  resistance  to  the 
Nazis  not  only  upset  Hitler's  program,  but 
gave  the  allies  breathing  time  to  build  the 
foundation  of  eventual  victory. 

The  resistance  of  your  countrymen  did  not 
end  with  Nazi  occupation  but  continued  with 
equal  vigor.  The  temper  ,of  this  resistance 
may  be  judged  by  the  ferocity  of  the  re- 
prisals which  were  used.  With  usual  German 
efficiency,  systematic  cruelty  was  applied  in 
Greece  as  it  was  elsewhere;  innocent  hostages 
were  shot,  villages  were  totally  destroyed  and 
prlC3less  art  treasures  were  desecrated  and 
plundered.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  your  people 
continued  the  struggle  for  freedom. 


Every  battle  demands  its  toll,  and  Greece 
has  paid  in  a  most  frightful  nianner.  A 
wounded  Greece,  devastated  by  tlie  barbaric 
Invader  Is  now  struggling  to  rise  egain.  The 
flower  of  her  youth  has  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle;  her  Industry  has  been  vir- 
tually wiped  out  by  the  depredations  of  the 
Axis  Powers,  and  her  agriculture  has  been 
devastated.  Railways  and  other  means  of 
transportation  are  practically  nonexistent, 
about  300,000  hcdnes  were  destroyed.  Only 
the  brave  and  miraculous  Hellenic  spirit  has 
enabled  the  survivors  to  carry  on.  The  war 
has  been  won.  but  Greece  is  still  In  pain;  she 
Is  still  suffering  from  the  assault.  Her  people 
are  starving,  toflation  has  raised  havoc  with 
the  economic  structure.  Though  ihe  Parth- 
enon still  gleams  beautifully  on  the  Acropolis 
in  the  moonlight,  all  around  It  are  hungry 
and  undernourished.  In. the  wordt.  of  Daniel 
Webster  uttered  over  120  years  ago. 

"What  I  have  to  say  of  Greece  concerns  the 
modern,  not  the  ancient;  the  living  and  not 
the  dead.  It  regards  her  not  as  she  exists 
In  history  triumphant  ever  time  and  tyranny, 
and  Ignorance,  but  as  she  Is  now,  contending 
against  fearful  odds:  for  being,  and  for  the 
common  privilege  of  human  nature." 

It  is  the  human  damage  which  Is  most 
appalling  and  heartrending.  Out  of  8,000,- 
000  souls,  over  800.000  perished  from  star- 
vation alone  during  Nazi  occupation.  Ill 
fed  for  so  long,  resistance  to  disease  has 
dropped  materially.  Tuberculosis  and  ma- 
laria are  taking  a  heavy  toll.  Malnutrition 
and  Inadequate  housing  account  for  much 
of  this.  It  Is  reliably  estimated  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  present  Greek  population  Is 
too  111  and  too  weak  to  work.  In  other  words, 
one  out  of  every  four  Greeks  must  be  con- 
sidered an  invalla  who  needs  Immediate 
medical  care.  Inadequate  facilities  to  treat 
these  sick  and  dis-^ased  provide  a  poignant 
and  shocking  manifestation  of  the  horrible 
plight  of  your  people.  We,  who  have  suffered 
only  temporary  inconvenience,  cannot  pos- 
sibly Imagine  It. 

That  Is  why  the  purpose  of  your  great  gath- 
ering this  evening  assumes  such  great  signifi- 
cance. This  meeting  tonight  is  but  one  of 
the  many  events  reflecting  the  sentiments  of 
our  President,  who  on  January  10,  1946,  wrot« 
to  your  supreme  president,  Boston's  own  Mr. 
Booros.  that  "It  Is  a  noble  sentiment  which 
prompts  Americans  of  Hellenic  descent 
through  the  order  of  Ahepa  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  mitigation  of  pestilence,  starva- 
tion, and  misery  in  every  form  in  Greece." 

That  million-dollar  hospital  in  Athens 
must  be  built  and  equipped,  and  It  must  be 
done  quickly.  All  people  of  all  creeds  and 
nationalities  must  rally  to  the  cause. 

Your  organization  has  demonstrated  by  Its 
past  achievements  that  you  will  succeed 
again.  Ahepa  can  be  depended  upon.  You 
appreciate  the  price  of  moral  freedom,  and 
you  win  readily  pay  it.  You  possess  the 
courage  so  clearly  manifested  by  your 
Styliano  Kyriakldes.  who  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  won  the  classic  BAA  marathon,  and  who, 
though  starved  and  deprived  of  all  comforts 
and  conveniences  for  years,  displayed,  be- 
cause of  his  love  for  his  country  and  people, 
the  stamina  which  enabled  htm  to  win  over 
his  competitors. 

My  friends,  this  dlstraiight  world  demands 
courage  and  vision  on  our  part.  The  Greeks 
are  free  from  the  fear  of  Nazi  cruelty  and 
oppression,  but  they,  are  not  yet  free  from 
the  menace  of  disease  and  hunger.  Let  us 
resolve  that  those  who  have  died  In  the  battle 
of  freedom  shall  not  have  died  in  vain.  Let 
us  not  permit  the  dead  to  knock  on  the  doors 
of  otir  conscience.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to 
bring  to  a  sjjeedy  end  this  chapter  of  misery 
and  sorrow.  We  are  being  asked  a  sacrifice, 
and  yet  the  very  mention  of  the  word  "sacri- 
fice" belittles  the  sacrifices  your  people  made 
for  us.  As  our  late  great  President  Franklin 
Delano  Booeevelt  has  said,  "The  people  <tf 


Greece  have  risen  triumphant  from  the  ashes 
of  every  tyrannical  fire  •  •  •  the  qualities 
of  the  soul  of  Greece  have  earned  for  her 
•  •  •  the  designation  "the  birthplace  of 
democracy.' " 

Let  us  resolve  that  this  birthplace  of  de- 
mocracy shall  remain  foreter  the  cradle  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  Justice  by  providing  the 
means  necessary  to  maintain  it.  We  of  this 
country  have  indeed  been  fortunate.  We 
have  suffered  but  little:  let  us  show  our 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  suffered  much. 
Equip  more  rooms  In  that  hospital  as  did  the 
Sons  of  Pericles  and  the  Maids  of  Athens. 
Purchase  beds,  medical  equipment,  provide 
quarters  for  nurses  and  doctors  and  thus 
enable  the  weak  to  grow  strong  and  healthy, 
so  that  Greece,  with  her  regained  independ- 
ence, may  continue  to  provide  a  beacon  of 
freedom,  and  to  inspire  among  all  people 
the  noble  ideals  of  liberty  under  God. 

In  the  words  of  the  poet,  we  must  resolve 
that  your  land  will  forever  he  "the  first 
garden  of  liberty's  tree."  Greece  is  now 
in  her  hour  of  greatest  need.  It  is  our  duty 
to  aid  her.  She  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  civilization  we  cherii,h  that  we  must 
do  our  utmost  so  that  she  may  achieve  a 
glorious  future,  that  will  far  exceed  the  ac- 
complishments of  her  glorious  past. 

Th->  million-dollar  hospital  which  will  be 
Tjullt  from  the  proceeds  of  your  generosity 
will  result  in  the  saving  of  many  human 
souls  who  will  make  that  future  possible. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Hippocratlc  oath, 
which  is  the  doctors'  creed,  originated  In 
Greece.  The  hospital  will  make  It  possible 
for  the  doctor  to  fulfill  the  tenets  of  that 
sacred  oath  in  your  homeland,  among  your 
own  needy. 

I  am  certain  you  will  not  fall.  Your  mem- 
bership is  resolute  and  persistent,  courageous 
and  indomitable,  human  and  benevolent. 
With  Gods  will  we  shall  once  again  be  able 
to  sing  with  that  famed  lover  of  your  people. 
Lord  Byron: 

"The  mountains  look  on  Marathon. 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea. 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 
I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free.** 


Justice  to  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  introduced  a  bill  which  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
to  the  attention  of  my  esteemed  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  BellI, 
to  whose  committee  the  bill  undoubtedly 
will  be  referred.  The  bill  calls  for  the  ~^ 
repeal  of  section  601  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  which  was 
signed  by  the  President  1  week  ago  today. 

The    Philippine    Rehabilitation    Act 
originated  in  the  Senate  as  S.  1610  and 
was  extensively  amended  by  the  House. 
Among  the  amqendments  was  section  601 
which  prohibits  payments  of  war-damage 
claims  in  excess  of  $500  until  a  trade 
agreement  has  become  effective  between 
the  United  States  and  the  new  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines.    The  only  trade      , 
agreement  that  can  become  effective  be- 
tween our  two  Governments  in  the  im-,i 
mediate   future    is    the    agreement  au-=J 
thorized  under  the  Philippine  Trade  Act 
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uons.    inus  you  have  helped  make  our  coun- 
try  the  great  homeland  that  It  is  for  all  of 


the  harsh  conqueror  whose  cruelty  was  mani- 
fested by  the  terms  of  the  receipt  issued  for  a 
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of  J946  which  was  also  signed  by  the 
President  on  April  30,  1946. 

Section  601  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  eoi.  No  payments  unde/  title  I  of  this 
act  in  excess  of  SdOO  shall  be  made  until  an 
executive  agreement  shall  have  been  entered 
into  between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  Philippines. 
and  such  agreement  shall  have  become  ef- 
fective according  to  its  terms,  providing  for 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines,  and  which  agreement  shall 
also  provide  for  the  same  offenses,  and  pen- 
alties upon  conviction  thereof,  as  are  set 
f(Hth  in  section  107  and  section  108  of  title 
I  of  this  act. 

Time  was  of  th?  essence  in  the  passage 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  as  well  as  the 
Trade  Act.  Both  bills  were  in  conference 
on  the  same  day.  No  one  realized,  until 
it  was  too  late,  that  section  601  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  would  force  the  Phil- 
ippines to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Act  at  the  expense  of  critically 
needed  rehabilitation  funds.  We  did  not 
realize,  because  of  the  haste  and  urgency 
of  the  situation,  that  we  were  coercing  the 
Philippines  into  signing  a  trade  agree- 
ment and  making  other  fundamental  ad- 
justments in  their  laws  in  order  to  obtain 
allowances  of  war-damage  claims  in  ex- 
cess of  $500  each.  That  was  the  farthest 
thing  from  our  minds  in  the  passage  of 
tiMse  two  bills. 

President  Truman  himBelf  recognized 
the  evils  of  section  601  when  he  said,  in 
s'gning  these  two  bills: 

While  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Congress 
saw  fit  to  provide  in  S.  1610  that  no  war 
damage  payment  in  excess  of  $500  shall  be 
made  until  the  executive  agreement  shall 
have  been  entered  into  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  President 
of  the  Philippines  under  the  terms  of  H.  R. 
5856.  to  all  practical  purposes  this  provision 
Is  surplusage,  as  the  benefits  which  will  flow 
\mder  the  enactment  of  the  two  bills  are 
so  great  as  to  ensure  execution  of  the  execu- 
tive agreement  by  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

We  cannot  allow  section  601  to  remain 
in  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  To  do  so  is 
to  place  ourselves  and  our  good  intentions 
toward  the  Philippines  in  a  false  light. 
We  made  a  serious  mistake  in  permitting 
,this  section  to  be  written  into  law  and  I 
urgently  request  that  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs,  to  which  my  bill  will  un- 
doubtedly be  referred,  to  proceed  to  an 
early  consideration  of  the  measure  with 
the  view  that  this  repealer  may  be  en- 
acted-without  further  delay. 


Shmrtage  of  Feed  in  Northeastern 
United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1946 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  accompanying  state- 
ment by  the  Association  of  Commission- 
ers and  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Northeastern  States  meeting  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  April  30.  1946: 

COMMONAVEALTH  OF  MASSACITtJSETTS . 

DEP.\HTMENT  OF  Apricultube. 
State  Hoxisc.  Bo»toJi,  May  1,  194S. 
Hon.  Pehr  G.  Holmes, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Rephesentative  Holmes:  Attached  Is 
a  copy  of  a  statement  prepared  yesterday  by 
the  Commissioners  and  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture flf  the  Northeastern  States. 

The  g'-ain  supply  for  Massachusetts  is 
steadily  dwindling,  and  with  no  greater  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  needed  replacements 
of  feed  now  being  distributed. 

It  1?  our  belief  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  distribution  of  some  grain 
and  feed  into  New  England  channels  of  trade 
in  the  interest  of  maintaining  our  supply  of 
^milk.  e?ss,  and  poultry  for  the  consumers  cf 
the  Commonwealth. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Precerick  E.  Cole, 

Commissioner. 

The  present  shortage  of  feed  In  northeast- 
ern United  States  constitutes  the  gravest 
threat  yet  to  the  supply  of  fresh  milk,  eggs, 
and  poultry  for  the  millions  of  consumers 
in  this  area. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
must  do  everything  possible  to  help  feed 
starving  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  health  and  welfare  of 
consumers  of  northeastern  United  States 
must  be  safeguarded  through  sufficient  pro- 
duction of  fresh  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry. 

Northeastern  fariners  have  been  able  to 
barely  get  by  thus  far,  while  feed  supplies 
were  being  used  up  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the 
areas  where  they  are  produced.  Now,  with 
the  Nation's  livestock  at  a  high  level  and 
supplies  of  feed  steadily  dwindling,  it  is 
more  imperative  than  ever  that  the  North- 
east receive  its  fair  share  of  available  feed! 

Recent  renewed  efforts  to  get  grain  moving 
off  farms  where  It  is  produced  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  Northeast  is  not  getting  Its 
proper  amount  of  feed  for  cattle  and  poultry. 

The  situation  has  been  brought  about  by 
Inequitable  price  relationships  which  make 
it  more  profitable  for  a  farmer  in  the  Grain 
Belt  to  feed  grain  to  livestock  than  to  sell  it 
as  grain. 

Proof  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sltiiatlon 
lies  in  the  wholesale  cancellation  of  hatchery 
orders.  These  cancellations  are  proceeding 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  The  number  of 
chicks  booked  for  delivery  diiring  May  and 
June  was  55  percent  less  than  the  number 
booked  for  delivery  during  these  months  last 
year.     There  Is  Just  cause  for  alarm. 

Northeastern  feed  distributors  are  unable 
to  secure  feed  from  their  suppliers,  many 
of  whom  have  stopped  booking  orders  and 
canceled  earlier  orders.  There  must,  how- 
ever, be  no  public  criticism  of  the  -feed  In- 
dustry which  has  done  an  almost  superhu- 
man job  In  obtaining  feeds  under  extremely 
adverse  conditions. 

Producers  and  consumers  In  this  area  will 
suffer  unless  prompt  steps  are  takento  speed 
up  the  flow  of  feed  Into  the  Northeast. 

Approved  by  Commissioner  Frank  H.  Peet. 
Connecticut:  Secretary  Ralph  C.  Wilspn,  Del- 
aware; Commissioner  A.  K.  Gardner.  Malne; 
Commissioner  Frederick  E.  Cole.  Massachu- 
setts; Commissioner  Andrew  L.  Felker,  New 
Hampshire;  Secretary  W.  H.  Allen,  New  Jer- 
sey; Commissioner  C.  Chester  Du  Mond,  New 
York;  Sscretary  Miles  Horst,  Pennsylvania; 
Commissioner  Stanley  Judd,  Vermont. 


Letter  From  a  Constituent 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  constituent  in  my  district 
that  I  feel  bespeaks  the  attitude  of  a 
great  many  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  respect  to  conditions  in  general : 

Since  you  became  the  representative  of 
our  congressional  district  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  I  have  frequently  noticed 
your  appeal  to  your  constituents  to  contact 
you  and  express  their  opinions  and  desires 
relative  to  national  problems.  In  line  with 
your  expressed  wishes.  I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter. If  at  times  I  appear  critical  please  do 
not  construe  my  remarks  as  being  personal 
to  you  for  such  is  far  from  my  Intent. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  and  have  been  for 
several  years  highly  incensed  and  thoroughly 
disgusted  by  the  manner  In  which  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  been  relegated  to  the  position 
of  "yes"  man  or  else  horse  thief  or  worse. 

We  have  been  served  with  promises,  pledges, 
statements  of  policy,  and  siren  songs  of 
Utopian  lavlshness  as  a  main  course  and 
with  repudiations  of  policy,  alibis,  contra- 
dictions, pleas  of  ignorance,  secret  commit- 
ments, and  plain  falsehoods,  for  dessert. 

I  have  always  had  to  do  clear  thinking  to 
make  satisfactory  progress  with  my  own 
affairs  and  to  command  the  respect  of  my 
feUow  farmer  neighbors. 

I  maintain  that  neighbor  nations  are  little 
different  from  neighbor  farmers.  I  also 
maintain  that  our  national  supposed  leaders 
are  not  doing  clear  thinking;  It  would  appear 
that  these  leaders  are  Incapable  of  unbiased 
clear  thinking. 

In  the  first  place,  no  farmer  with  the  Idea 
of  dictating  the  affairs  of  fellow  farmers, 
thereby  carrying  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  con- 
tinually, has  ever  to  my  knowledge  been  suc- 
cessful; sooner  or  later  his  Insolence  Is  sub- 
jugated by  a  coalition  of  superior  forces  and 
so  it  will  always  be  with  nations. 

So  we  as  a  nation  are  short-sighted  to 
believe  that  we  must  dictate  the  policy  of  all 
nations  and  demand  that  the  International 
policy  of  every  nation  be  subject  to  the 
censorship  and  shaping  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment; we  are  witnessing  the  proverbial  chip 
on  tljte  shoulder,  by  the  continued  demand 
of  this  administration  that  this  nation  re- 
main a  militaristic  dictatorship.  It  Is  and 
has  been  Just  that  Since  December  8,  1941, 
and  rightly  so  until  VJ-day.  Now  those 
promises  to  terminate  militaristic  regimen- 
tation should  be  honored  by  Congress,  it 
may  meamthat  many  stars  will  have  to  fall. 
It  may  mean  that  many  gold-braided  coats 
will  of  necessity  be  exchanged  for  blue  denim 
jumpers  and  the  wearers  return  to  shoveling 
coal  or  delivering  Ice  or  hoeing  corn  but 
after  all  is  that  not  the  American  way? 

I  resent  the  drafting  of  18-year-old  boys 
at  any  time.  What  has  America  come  to 
when  we  expect  cur  teen  agers  and  women 
to  fi^ht  our  battles  for  us. 

We  are  told  by  propagandists  that  army 
life  does  great  things  for  18-year-old  boys 
physically,  morally,  and  mentally. 

Yes;  but  what  distorted  ideas  some  have 
of  greatness.  I  have  an  18-year-old  boy  in 
Port  Bragg.  Physically  he  is  no  better  off  than 
when  he  worked  on  his  dad's  farm.  Morally, 
he  admitted  when  he  was  home  on  furlough 


that  he  had  to  guard  his  conversation  very 
carefully  when  speaking  before  his  mother 
for  fear  he  would  unloose  some  of  the  bar- 
racks-acquired commonplace  vulgarity  which 
was  routine  In  his  outfit.  As  to  mentality 
his  perspective  has  narrowed  to  what  he  has 
to  do  and  does  not  have  to  do  and  how  little 
he  gets  for  doing  this,  and  the  above  at- 
tributes are  typical  of  the  average  GI,  not 
his  fault  but  that  of  environment,  bad  enough 
In  war,  intolerable  In  peace.  Please,  Mr 
Arnold,  In  behalf  of  one-half  million  fathers 
and  mothers  and  their  sons  work  against  and 
help  vote  down  peacetime  selective  service 
and  universal  military  training.  They  are 
the  chips  which  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Hiro- 
hlto  carried  to  bring  about  the  downfall  ol 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  It  can  happen 
here,  my  dear  sir,  in  fact  Is  about  to  happen 
here.  Americas  only  real  hope  of  escape 
lies  in  the  clear  thinking  and  true  fidelity 
to  the  American  way  of  life  by  our  Congress. 
This  administration  cannot  be  expected  to 
act  sensibly.  It  seldom  ever  has.  and  is  still 
punch  drunk  by  overwhelming  victory  ob- 
tained at  the  polls,  under  the  stress  of  war 
mania. 

For  14  years  the  American  people  have  been 
buffeted  from  the  peak  of  one  crisis,  real  or 
imaginary,  to  the  crest  of  a  like  emergency; 
on  this  strategy  one-man  rule  by  directive 
has  been  established  with  the  consent  of 
Congress  and  the  unsuspecting  gullibility  of 
the  people. 

The  gullibility  of  the  people  ended  with 
the  Pauley  scandal  and  now  is  the  time  to 
strike  the  decisive  blow  at  military  dictator- 
ship and  emergency  bureaucrecy. 

What  America  needs  to  do  is  to  throw  away 
the  chip  by  laying  away  her  guns,  thus  prac- 
ticing the  peace  she  advocates  while  getting 
down  to  hard  work  and  real  old-fashioned 
economy  and  American  living. 

There  is  not  a  major  power  in  position  to 
fight  a  major  war — as  far  as  finance  Is  con- 
cerned, least  of  all  America.  England,  and 
Russia.  America  probably  is  the  most  favored 
In  this  respect.  At  that  our  position  Is  not 
enviable  with  $271,000,000,000  hanging  over 
unborn  millions  for  generations  to  rome.  So 
why  bankrupt  ourselves  at  the  rate  of  ten  to 
twenty  unnecessary  billions  per  year  for  mili- 
tarism if  debt  or  no  debt  we  must  get  ready  to 
fight  somebody.  Russia  for  example.  Let's 
be  honest  about  the  matter  and  say  what  our 
aim  Is  and  get  it  over  with.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  fight  Russia,  any  moron  knows  that 
not  more  than  500,000  men  are  needed  in  the 
United  States  Army.  Proper  treatment  and 
good  pay  will  entice  those  so  Inclined  to  do 
the  job  voluntarily. 

My  dear  sir,  I  wish  to  apologize  to  you  for 
so  lengthy  an  eruption  but  it's  what  I  feel 
and  It  Just  had  to  come  out. 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Boston  News  Bu- 
reau is  worth  perusing.  It  raises  the 
question  not  only  whether  a  single  indi- 
vidual can  grow  to  be  greater  than  his 
Government  but  whether  the  Govern- 
ment is  virtually  to  abdicate  in  his  favor. 
It  makes  food  for  thought: 


NO   COAL NO    HOPE? 

Second  thoughts  may  have  occurred  yes- 
terday to  600  workers  In  the  big  Lackawanna 
plant  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  when  they 
were  laid  off  for  lack  of  coal,  with  probably 
more  to  follow  as  other  furnaces  are  banked. 
Did  they  reap  any  consolation  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  won  their  own  steel  strike 
"victory"  earlier? 

That  the  fuel  pinch  will  grew  worse  was 
Indicated  by  the  Iron  Age  assertion  that  the 
stesl  industry,  having  already  lost  a  million 
tons  of  Ingots  for  lack  of  coal,  faced  a  prob- 
able loss  of  1,750,000  tons  If  the  strike  ran 
Into  June.  Or  was  there  any  further  con- 
solation for  some  of  these  steel  workers  In 
imagining  that  their  own  wage  losses  evinced 
some  sort  of  sympathy  for  the  400,000  soft- 
coal  miners?. 

That  Lackawanna  plant  curtailment  was 
Just  one  of  many  repercussions  of  the  soft 
cOal  stoppage.  Youngstown  reported  several 
more  thousand  steel  workers  (and  conse- 
quently many  railroader^  thus  made  idle. 
So  far  as  the  railroads  as  a  whole  were  con- 
cerned, there  was  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  estimate  that  class  1  carriers 
had  but  26  or  27  days'  supply  of  soft  coal. 
Some  lines  have  only  enough  to  keep  running 
10  days.  Certain  roads  have  cut  local  freight 
runs  from  three  to  one  a  week. 

Add  in  the  assured  spreading  effect  upon 
the  electric  utility  industry,  as  yet  another 
reconversion  clcud  or  blot.  That  latter  con- 
sequence was  dramatized  by  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission  order  for  a  return  to 
a  wartime  brown-out  in  Chicago  and  600 
other  places  in  northern  Illinois.  Nine  utili- 
ties were  permitted  to  reduce  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity for  the  duration  of  the  coal  strike 
Other- com^nunitles  have  started  limiting  the 
hours  when  "juice"  may  be  employed. 

The  incidents  cited  are  evidently  Just  the 
first  faint  forerunners  of  what  is  quite  defi- 
nitely threatened.  Already  the  New  York 
City  health  commissioner  has  termed  the 
situation  very  grave,  and  promises  to  demand, 
unless  there  are  signs  of  the  coal  strike's 
'ending  within  a  week,  that  subway  opera- 
tions be  curtailed,  a  metropolitan  brown-out 
be  ordered,  and  Hex  York  City's  disaster 
control  board  be  reconvened. 

Meanwhile  there  is  another  sort  of  brown- 
out ordained  by  John  L.  Lewis.  It  may  yet 
become  a  black-out — certainly  of  once  bright 
reconversion  hopes.  Mr.  Lewis  keeps  not 
only  the  coal  Industry  In  the  dark,  but  also 
the  Government.  Beth  must  remain  igno- 
rant and  impotent,  so  far  as  his  yet  unre- 
vealed  objectives  and  strategy  are  concerned. 
He  merely  rouses  new  vain  surmises  by  call- 
ing his  policy  committee  of  200  to  meet 
Tuesday. 

"Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed 
that  he  hath  giown  so  great?"  We  may  well 
repeat  that  Shakespearean  quip  about  such 
a  labor  leader  as  John  L.  Lewis.  And  also 
about  James  Caesar  Petrlllo,  who  has  Just 
tried  anew  to  assert  his  domination  over  an 
industry  by  decreeing  in  effect  that  films  may 
not  be.  used  for  television. 

We  seem  now  to  be  made  the  vassals  or 
serfs  of  both  by  an  abdicating  Congress  which 
passed  the  Wagner  Act. 


Wheat  Bonus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1946 

Mr.  HOPE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the 


payment  of  a  bonus  of  30  cents  per 
bushel  on  wheat  and  com  sold  by  pro- 
ducers l)etween  January  1. 1948.  and  April 
18.  1946.  This  would  also  include  wheat 
under  loan  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  which  was  delivered  to  that 
Corporation  when  the  loans  were  called. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  is  but  an  act  of 
simple  justice  to  farmers  who  sold  their 
wheat  during  the  period  mentioned. 
During  that  time,  an  intensive  drive  was 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  induce  farmers  to  sell  wheat  and 
corn  at  tJie  prevailing  ceiling  prices. 
Farmers  were  given  to  understand  both 
by  inference  and  directly,  through  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, that  there  would  be  no  increase 
in  ceiling  prices  b?fore  the  next  crop 
year.  They  were  urged  to  sell  their  wheat 
and  com  upon  humanitarian  grounds  in 
order  to  relieve  suffering  throughout  the 
world.  Many,  if  not  most  of  the  sales 
made  during  that  peiiod  were  made  for 
that  reason. 

It  does  not  seem  fair  to  penalize  those, 
who  in  a  spirit  of  humanity  sold  their 
grain,  and  then  pay  a  bonus  to  those  who 
held  it.  I  am  not  criticizing  members  of 
either  group.  It  was  an  individual  prob- 
lem in  each  case.  Each  had  a  right  to 
decide  as  he  thought  best.  In  the  inter- 
est of  fairness  and  justice,  however,  all 
who  were  persuaded  to  sell  their  grain 
should  be  treated  alike. 

I  shall  urge  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  take  this  matter  up  at  an 
early  date. 


Plenty  of  Room  in  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  an 
article  entitled  "Plenty  of  Room  in  Rus- 
sia." which  is  taken  from  the  American 
Legion  Bulletin  of  May  1946.  a  monthly 
publication  of  North  Shore  Post,  No.  21. 
the  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Illinois. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

PLENTY  OF  BOOM  IN  RUSSIA 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Sentinel,  which 
carries  this  line.  "Devoted  to  unity  In  Jewish 
life,"  we  find  this  Hue:  "Passage  of  the  Dlck- 
steln  resolution  is  a  step  forward  in  the  drive 
to  abolish  the  un-American  gestapo.  politely 
known  as  the  House  Committee  on  un-Ameri- 
can Activities." 

Referring  to  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Congress  as  a  gestapo  is  extremely 
aggravating  to  Americans  and  no  doubt  irri- 
tates and  exasperates  those  whom  the  author 
professes  to  represent.  In  referring  to  the 
committee  as  a  gestapo,  she  Is  using  typical 
communistic  smear  bund  technique  such  as 
is  used  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
Ira  Latimer's  Chicago  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  219  othrr 
organizations  which  were  listed  as  subversive 
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by  the  United  States  Naval  Intelligence  Bu- 
reau. 

The  commimlstlc  smear  bund  originated 
In  the  gutter.  It  thrives  on  filth,  and  as  the 
Britiah  Communist  Laski  said.  "The  end,  in 
fact,  ia  too  great  to  be  nice  about  the  means 
employed." 

Americans  dp  not  fear  Investigation  by  the 
committee;  Communists  know  that  this 
committee  will  eventually  uncover  their 
machinations,  that  the  results  ol  investiga- 
tions will  mean  long  terms  of  confinement  in 
Federal  penitentiaries  for  them,  deportation 
In  the  end. 

Communists  will  use  any  method  to  de- 
stroy the  congressional  committee  which  is 
blocking  their  attempts  to"  destroy  constitu- 
-  tional  government  in  America. 
^  The  smear  bund  author  wants  the  cran- 
mlttee  abolished.  •  •  •  We  want  this 
committee  to  remain  active  to  Investigate 
traitors  such  as  M.  J.  Adler,  of  the  Chicago 
University,  who  said.  "We  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  abolish  the  United  States" — 
October  28.  1945,  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  to  400 
young  students.  Lee  R.  Pennington,  chief 
Inspector  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, has  warned  us  that  the  communistic 
rats  are  attempting  to  take  over  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Our  national  headquarters  re- 
cently denied  charters  to  five  recently  formed 
poets;  investigation  disclosed  that  the  or- 
ganizers had  communistic  affiliations. 

A  member  of  North  Shore  Post  American- 
ism committee  visited  Mr.  S.  B.  Komalko.  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Underwriters  member- 
ship committee  to  discuss  the  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Sentinel.  Mr.  Komaiko 
writes  for  the  Sentinel.  Mr.  Komaiko  was 
asked  if  he  approved  of  the  author  referring 
to  the  congressional  committee  as  the 
"un-American  gestapo."  Mr.  Komaiko  said, 
"The  committee  is  un-American  in  spirit." 

We  Legionnaires  are  supporting  the  con- 
gressional committee  which  is  Investigating 
un-American  activities  In  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  recommend  that  M.  J.  Adler, 
of  the  Chicago  University,  be  brought  before 
~  the  committee  for  investigation.  We  recom- 
mend that  L.  X.  Frost,  author  of  the  article 
In  the  Sentinel,  take  up  residence  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Plenty 
of  room  for  the*  smear  bund  over  there;  room 
here  for  Americans  only. 


Afflvets'  RecoBinendatioos  on  Disposal  of 
Surplus  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
Amvets — American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II — interesting  and  far-reaching 
proposal  to  distribute  adequately  and 
fairly  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
Government  surplus  property. 

This  newly  organized  veterans'  group 
have  been  spearheading  a  national  drive 
aimed  to  protect  the  interest  of  all  former 
soldiers  who  are  arxious  to  purchase 
property  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

On  a  number  of  different  occasions 
Amvets  have  come  forward  with  some 
worth-while  suggestions  in  the  sincere 
hope  of  attempting  to  help  clarify  the 
confusing  and  deplorable  .surplus  muddle. 
At  their  first  national  convention  held  in 


Chicago,  111.,  last  October  Amvets  re- 
spectfully demanded  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  unfortunate  run- 
around  that  many  veterans  received 
when  they  sought  to  purchase  surplus 
Government  commodities.  As  far  back 
as  last  December,  their  legislative  .  di- 
rector. J.  H.  Lcib,  appeared  before  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  studying  the 
problem  of  surplus  disposal,  and  out  of 
those  hearings  have  come  the  recently 
adopted  amendments  to  the  Surplus 
Property  Act.  Part  of  Amvets'  testimony 
on  this  matter  was  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  Senator  Carville, 
of  Nevada,  on  April  8,  1946. 

At  this  time  I  present  a  set  of  new 
proposals  as  adopted  by  the  Michigan 
Department  of  the  Amvets  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Allied 
Veterans  Council  of  Detroit.  Represent- 
atives of  these  organizations  are  now  in 
Washington  conferring  with  Members  of 
Congress  and  Government  officials. 

The  document  follows : 

MICHIGAN  VETERANS'  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DISPOSAL 
OF   SXHU-LUS    WAR   GOODS 

Set  up  on  May  3,  1946,  by  the  following 
men:  Mr.  NeU  Holland.  Amvets;  Mr.  Brooks, 
Amvets;  Mr.  Bischofl.  Allied  Veterans  Council; 
Mr.  Lyle,  VFW;  Mr.  Treen.  Amvets;  Mr.  Dollar. 
American  Legion;  Mr.  Malcomson.  American 
Legion;  Mr.  Kaplan,  Amvets;  Blr.  Burrows, 
Amvets:  Mr.  Korn.  Amvets. 

The  following  proposals  are  submitted, 
after  consultation  among  representatives  of 
the  above  organizations,  in  order  that  the 
disposal  of  surplus  war  goods,  under  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  which  was  signed  on 
May  3,  1946.  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

1.  TVpes  and  perc^i^tages  of  surplus  goods 
to  be  made  available  solely  to  veterans  should 
be  made  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a 
national  committee  of  veterans,  representa- 
tives of  all  major  service  organizations. 

(a)  A  veteran  surplus  property  board  be 
established  to  replace  present  Special  Service 
Director  of  War  Assets  Administration. 

2.  Complaints  by  veterans  of  their  rights 
to  purchase  surplus  property  should  be  in- 
vestigated on  the  local  level,  by  a  commit- 
tee of  veterans,  empowered  to  make  recom- 
mendations. This  committee  should  report 
to  local  WAA.  General  Gregory,  and  the  Na- 
tional Veterans'  Advisory  Committee.  The 
records  and  books  of  WAA  should  be  avail- 
able without  restraint  to  this  committee,  and 
findings  reported  to  local  disposal  agency. 
National  Headquarters  of  Agencies,  and  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee. 

(a)  The  local  veterans'  organizations  shall 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  representa- 
tive to  handle  veterans'  complaints  in  the 
veterans'  stirplus  property  office. 

3.  A  quarterly  report  of  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus goods  sold,  and  the  doUar  sales  and  per- 
centages sold  to  veterans.  All  major  vet- 
erans' organizations,  and  all  national  and  re- 
gional veterans'  advisory  committees  to  re- 
ceive copies  of  this  audit. 

4.  A  considerable  amount  of  surplus  cloth- 
ing and  similar  items  have  been  sold  to  mer- 
chandising Jobbers  by  the  Army  Quarter- 
master Corps.  All  surplus  goods  released  by 
the  Army.  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard 
should  be  sold  through  the  WAA. 

5.  Key  positions  In  the  disposal  agencies, 
natitmal,  regional,  and  local,  should  be 
manned  principally  by  veterans,  nominated 
by  the  several  service  organizations. 

6.  Consumer  goods  should  be  disposed  of 
In  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Federal  agencies  should  be  notified 
periodically  of  all  surplus  commodity  goods 


and  be  given  30  days  after  notice  of  declara- 
tion to  screen  required  material. 

(b)  Every  major  city  in  the  United  States 
should  have  a  Quartermaster  Store  where 
all  surplus  commodities  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  consumer  agencies,  and  all  other 
war  surplus  goods  can  be  disposed  of.  All 
military  small  stores  shall  dispose  of  goods, 
and  goods  shall  be  priced  according  to  their 
worth  at  a  reasonable  depreciation  figure 
which  will  be  at  a  fair  price  to  everybody. 
No  surplus  equipment  shall  be  sold  in  lots, 
but  should  be  sold  directly  to  the  users, 
with  first  priority  to  men  leaving  the  service 
or  who  have  left  the  service. 

(c)  No  Government  prop)erty  shall  be  sold 
without  first  publicly  being  offered  to  vet- 
erans. 

7.  Disposal  of  capital  goods  should  be  made 
In  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Once  capital  goods  have  been  declared 
surplus,  and  of  no  further  use  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, no  sale  of  such  goods  should  be 
made  to  other  than  veterans  until  it  has 
been  determined  that  no  priority  request 
for  such  items  by  veterans  Is  at  hand. 

(b)  Where  Government  operated  a  plant 
during  the  war,  or  leased  said  plant  to  an 
operator,  and  the  equipment  and  other  capi- 
tal goods  itf  that  plant  have  been  declared  as 
surplus  by  the  Government,  if  the  first  lessee 
waives  his  right  of  purchase,  the  veteran  shall 
enjoy  the  same  priority  right  on  a  fixed  item 
in  that  plant,  as  though  a  fixed  item  were  de- 
clared surplus. 

(c)  All  goods  must  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price 
and  veterans  shall  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  purchase  this  equipment  lor  90. days.  If 
the  goods  are  not  disposed  of  at  the  fixed 
price  within  the  90-day  period,  the  bids  shall 
be  accepted  for  these  items,  and  in  all  cases 
of  a  tied  bid,  the  veteran  shall  execute  his 
privilege. 

8.  Notices  of  sale  of  surplus  goods  should 
be  issued  to  parties  eligible  to  participate  in 
such  sale  on  a  class  basis.  The  present  policy 
of  issuing  a  single  list  of  all  goods  originally 

.  available  is  outdated  immediately  by  Federal 
agencies'  screening  of  desirable  goods.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  veterans  wishing,  to 
buy  vehicles  that  they  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  anticipating  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase any  of  the  items  listed  in  the  original 
notice  of  sale.  Our  recommendation  is  that 
separate  lists  of  the  goods  available  to  Fed- 
eral agencies,  veterans,  and  succeeding  eligi- 
ble purchasers  be  submitted  30  days  prior  to 
sale  by  registered  mail. 

(a)  Public  notice  of  sale  shall  be  published 
in  the  appropriate  newspapers  and  notice 
shall  also  t>e  given  where  lists  of  goods  ava:I- 
able  may  be  obtained  by  class  or  priority. 


San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CALIFORNIA  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946  | 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
well  demonstrated  during  the  recent  war 
that  adequate  highway  facilities  are  as 
important  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  national  defense  as  they  are  to  the 
continuous  development  of  our  peace- 
time economy.  To  plan  proper  highway 
facilities  requires  long-range  vision  and 
understanding.  A  bridge  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  highway. 

The  importance  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  entire  San  Francisco  Bay  area  to  na- 
tional defense  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  large  number  of  naval  and  military 
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establishments  in  that  area  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  San  Francisco  became  the 
world's  greatest  port  of  embarkation. 
Located  in  or  near  San  Francisco  are  the 
Presidio  Military  Reservation,  Fort  Win- 
field  Scott,  Fort  Mason,  the  Army  Trans- 
port Docks,  the  United  States  Risdon 
Naval  Plant,  the  United  States  Naval 
Base  at  Hunters  Point.  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  Oakland  Naval  Air  Base.  Oakland 
.Naval  Supply  Base,  the  United  States 
Army  Mofifett  Air  Field.  Fort  Barry.  Fort 
Baker,  the  United  States  Bombardment 
Base,  and  many  other  military  and  naval 
establishments. 

It  is  imperative  that  adequate  highway 
facilities  be  always  available  to  connect 
all  of  these  establishments.  There  is. 
however,  at  the  present  time,  a  single 
bridge — the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bridge — connecting  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  with  the  eastern  or  continental 
side  of  the  Bav.  Further  facilities  are 
absolutely  essential.  The  opposition  that 
developed  to  the  construction  of  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bridge,  which  was 
founded  on  short-sightedness  and  lack 
of  vision  as  to  future  requirements,  must 
not  be  permitted  to  develop  in  connec- 
tion with  an  investigation  and  recom- 
mendation to  be  made  during  coming 
months.  Those  future  needs  are  all  too 
apparent  now.  Either  a  second  trans- 
Bay  Bridge  or  a  system  of  causeways  and 
dams  must  be  constructed,  to  include  fa- 
cilities for  railroad  traffic.  To  this  end, 
I  introduced,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unanimously  passed.  House 
Resolution  520,  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  Army-Navy  board  to  con- 
duct a  full  investigation  and  to  make  a 
report  with  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  dealing  with 
this  proposed  investigation.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  House  to  it. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

A   SECOND   BAT    BRIDGE 

Congressman  Rich.\ro  Welch  has  cibught 
President  Truman's  help  in  obtaining  full 
and  open  hearings  on  the  project  of  a  sec- 
ond bridge  linking  San  Francisco  with  the 
East  Bay.  In  performing  this  valuable  serv- 
ice. Congressman  Welch  has  taken  another 
step  toward  setting  in  motion  the  tedious 
but  necessary  legislative  proceedings  which 
will  one  day  result  in  the  completed  span. 

The  California  Representative  disclosed 
that  his  interview  with  the  President  re- 
sulted from  an  expression  by  the  Navy  that 
the  hearings  proposed  by  Welch  were  "in- 
advisable at  this  time."  The  Navy  was  rep- 
resented as  attempting  to  Justify  this  stand 
by  asserting  that  the  new  bridge  could  not 
be  undertaken  as  long  as  bonds  for  the  pres- 
ent bay  bridge  were  still  outstanding. 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  what 
business  it  is  of  the  Navy  whether  bonds 
are  or  are  not  retired,  it  is  worth  recalling 
that  the  Navy  took  a  similar  obstructionist 
stand,  as  far  back  as  1928.  on  the  building 
of  the  present  bay  bridge.  Backbone  of  its 
argument  at  that  time  was  that  (a)  the 
bridge  might  be  bombed  and  obstruct  ship- 
ping in  the  bay  in  wartime,  and  (b)  the 
bridge  piers  would  be  hazards  to  navigation, 
especially  in  the  fog. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  Navy's  fears 
proved  largely  groundless  during  the  war. 
It  is  also  worth  considering  that  the  Navy 
found  It  a  great  deal  easier  to  wage  its  war 


because  it  was  able  to  haul  Its  supplies  to 
Treasure  Island  and  the  San  Francisco  water- 
front across  the  very  bridge  it  had  so  stren- 
uously opposed. 

In  the  light  of  those  circumstances,  it  Is 
to  be  hoped  either  that  the  Navy  will  desist 
from  raising  short-sighted  and  untenable  ob- 
jections to  the  second  bridge,  or  that  Con- 
gress will  pay  them  the  minimum  of  atten- 
tion they  merit. 

The  entire  bay  area  will  benefit  immeasur- 
ably by  construction  of  a  second  bridge  to 
cut  down  the  present  intercity  bottlenecks 
and  weld  a  greater  cosmopolitan  commu- 
nity. It  can  even  be  presumed  that  the 
Navy,  among  others,  will  use  the  new  bridge 
and  derive  benefit  therefrom. 


Barre  Granite 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  FLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  17,  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted, 
I  am  in.serting  as  an  extension  of  my 
remarks  a  radio  tribute  to  Art  in  Granite 
and  an  Immortal  Poet,  which  the  First 
National  Stores  featured  recently  on  its 
New  England  network  radio  program: 

A  granite  monument  may  seem  a  cold  sub- 
ject, but  back  of  this  particular  one  is  a 
world  of  warmth  and  humanity,  for  it's  a 
memorial  to  Robert  Burns  and  to  Scotland, 
lor  which  he  is  an  immortal  voice. 

Someone  once  said,  "Let  me  write  the  songs 
of  a  people  and  I  care  not  who  writes  the 
laws!"  Bobby  Burns,  from  an  environment 
of  stern  poverty  and  unremitting  labor,  wrote 
great  poems,  yes;  but  in  many  a  heart  the 
world  around.  It  is  the  songs  of  Burns — Flow 
Gently  Sweet  Afton,  Auld  Lang  Syne,  Scots 
Wha'  Hae  Wi'  Wallace  Bled.  O  Wert  Thou 
in  the  Cauld  Blast,  My  Luv  is  Like  a  Red 
Red  Rose,  Highland  Mary — and  almost  300 
other  lyrics — which  stir  the  pulse  and  furnish 
the  heart  with  old,  dear  memories.  The 
stone  of  the  Burns  memorial  in  Barre  Is  a 
lasting  materialization  of  an  ever-living  ten- 
derness which  the  Scotch  poet  sang  and 
which  Vermont  granite  has  helped  to  render 
imperishable. 

MARBLE    AND    MILK    AND    GRANITE 

Now — Vermont,  which  has  a  Justifiable 
pride  in  this  Burns  monument,  always  re- 
minds one  of  Scotland.  In  Vermont,  its 
marble,  and  milk,  granite,  and  maple  sap. 
In  Scotland,  it's  bleak  moors  and  heather  and 
thistle,  and  the  rushing  streams  and  the 
cattle,  and  the  gem-like  lochs  with  the  soft, 
close-clinging  clouds  overhead;  rugged  nature 
combined,  as  in  Vermont,  with  qualities  of 
the  spirit  which  have  enriched  human  char- 
acter for  generations. 

STANCH  AND  HUMBLE 

The  granite  in  the  Burns  memorial  Is  from 
Vermont's  stanch  hills.  Bobby  Bums  was 
from  stanch  and  humble  stock.  He  was  a 
farmer.  Farmhig  Ls  Vermont's  basic  Indus- 
try. 

The  history  of  the  Burns  monument  In 
Barre  dates  to  July  21,  1896,  the  centenary 
of  Robert  Burns'  death,  when  members  of 
the  Barre  Burns  club  conceived  a  monument 
to  the  poet,  and  since  Barre  was  the  granite 
center,  it  was  felt  that  the  memorial  should 
be  granite  and  should  be  the  finest  work  of 
art  in  granite  in  the  world.  Today,  as  one 
studies  the  exquisite  detail  cut  in  stone.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  wish  of  the 
originators  has  been  fulfilled.  "" 


TWENTY -TWO  FEET  FOUU  INCHES  HIGH 

On  July  21,  1899,  Miss  Florence  Inglls.  now 
Mrs.  Ernest  Trembley.  dressed  and  crowned 
as  the  Scottish  muse,  unveiled  the  Burns 
statue  on  its  pedestal  of  unstirpaaaed  beauty. 
The  entire  monument  stands  22  feet  and  4 
inches  above  the  foundation.  The  9-foot, 
4-inch  statute  of  Burns  depicts  ttie  poet, 
dressed  as  a  ploughman,  bareheaded,  his 
sleeves  rolled  up.  his  coat  over  his  arm.  his 
eyes  on  the  ground.  The  attitude  and  ex- 
pression are  of  thoughtful  meditation — a 
plain  man  whose  Image  in  solid  stone  some- 
how has  caught  the  feeling  of  ineffable  ten- 
derness which  breathes  through  Burns' 
poetry. 

NO  BRONZE  USED 

This  is  the  only  great  work  of  art  of  its  kind 
entirely  of  granite.  Bronze  tablets  custom- 
nrily  are  used  for  panels.  But  the  artists 
who  collaborated  on  the  Barre  Burns  memo- 
rial scorned  any  material  other  than  their  be- 
loved native  stone,  and  the  artistry  of  their 
work  piakes  ohe  catch  his  breath,  especially 
as  one  examines  the  four  <arved  panels. 
They  are  in  high  relief.  Many  of  the  figures 
are  chiseled  so  beautifully  it  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve they  are  in  stone.  The  front  panel  Is 
a  representation  from  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,  that  poem  based  on  Burns'  own  fam- 
ily life,  and  one  of  the  really  great  poems  in 
any  language. 

VIVID.  TRITE  ATTITUDES 

Eight  figures  are  gathered  about  the 
kitchen  table.  Burns'  father  is  reading  from 
the  Bible.  The  attitudes  and  expressions  are 
so  vivid  and  true,  it  seems  impossible  that 
human  hands  depicted  them  in  stone  Be- 
neath are  the  words  from  the  poem.  'T.om 
scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur 
cprings." 

MAGGIE  LEAPS   THE    "BRIG" 

On  the  right-hand  panel  there  is  a  change 
in  tone  and  treatment  to  the  hilarious  scene 
from  Tam  O'Shanter,  where  the  mare  Maggie 
leaps  across  the  bridge,  with  one  of  the 
witches  grasping  Maggie's  "tale" — "Ae  spring 
brought  off  her  master  hale,"  reads  the  chis- 
eled couplet  from  the  poem,  "but  left  behind 
lier  aln  gray  tale,"  and  the  stone  depicts  the 
glee  of  the  witches  and  the  grim  satisfaction 
of  his  Satanic  majesty.  The  left-hand 
panel  is  a  favorite.  It  was  inspired  by  that 
incident  when  Burns,  in  plowing,  cut  a 
mountain  daisy.  He  is  holding  the  broken 
flower  in  his  hand.  The  plow,  the  horses, 
the  reins,  the  daisy,  the  watching  dog,  the 
furrow,  the  poet  show  surpassing  life  and 
beauty.  Underneath  are  those  words  from 
the  poem,  "To  a  mountain  daisy" — "wee. 
modest,  crimson-tipped  flower;  Thou's  met 
me  in  an  evil  hour." 

LIFELIKE    WHEELBASaOW 

The  back  panel  shows  the  Bums  cottage. 
Foliage  on  the  trees,  the  cottage,  and  other 
details  are  faithfully  delineated.  One  detaU 
is  a  marvel  of  craftsmanship — a  wheelbarrow 
on  its  side  appears  so  real  that  you  want  to 
reach  over  and  set  it  right  side  up.  Naturally, 
a  great  deal  of  cooperation  was  necessary  to 
produce  this  splendid  memorial.  The  money 
to  buy  It  Included  gifts  from  Burns'  admirers 
throughout  Vermont  but  largely  was  from 
the  generosity  of  the  people  of  Barre.  All 
the  principal  Barre  granite  quarries  are 
represented  In  the  raw  material.  William 
Barclay,  a  Barre  man  who  died  In  1907,  was 
the  designer.  J.  Massey  Rhind  conceived 
and  modeled  the  statue.  James  D.  King,  of 
Milford.  N.  H.,  modeled  the  four  panels.  Ell 
Corte,  of  Barre,  carved  them.  Samuel 
Novelll  cut  the  sUtue  at  the  firm  of  Barclay 
Bros. 

THE  WORK  OF  CREATION 

How  do  you  produce  a  granite  work  of  art? 
Chauncey  M.  Wllley,  of  Barre,  and  William 
Barclay  have  kindly  sent  many  details,  only 
a  few  of  which  there  Is  time  to  mention. 
Pint,    of   courae,    the    granite    la    quarried. 


hope  of  attempting  to  help  clarify  the 
confusing  and  deplorable  surplus  muddle. 
At  their  first  national  convention  held  in 


6.  Consumer  goods  should  be  disposed  of 
in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Federal  agencies  should  be  notified 
periodically  of  ail  surplus  commodity  goods 


me  imporiance  oi  csan  rrancisco  and 
the  entire  San  Francisco  Bay  area  to  na- 
tional defense  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  large  number  of  naval  and  military 
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Then  the  blocks  are  chosen  and  the  outline 
drawn  en  them.  And  then  t^e  cutting  and 
chiselling.  Cutting  an  artistic  and  beautiful 
statue  is  no  easy,  simple  procedure.  One 
tool,  for  example.  Is  the  bull-set,  operated  by 
two  men.  One  man  holds  this  stubby  chisel- 
like tool  of  about  8  pounds  weight  against 
the  part  of  the  stone  to  be  broken  off,  while 
the  other  man  strikes  the  tool  with  a  12- 
pound  sledge  hammer.  Other  tools,  many  of 
them  of  high-carbon  steel,  scientifically 
tempered,  are  used — and  there  are  com- 
pressed-air machines,  together  with  the 
chisels,  points,  tooth  tools,  bush  hammers, 
and  so  on.  One  of  the  heavier  points  is 
about  an  Inch  square,  6  to  10  inches  long— 
the  cutting  edge  sharpened  to  a  point:  and 
the  workman  strikes  it  with  a  steel  hand 
hammer  weighing  about  3  pounds. 

BEFORE  THE  FTNAL  INSPIRATION 

Of  course,  beyond  and  above  the  tools  must 
be  the  skilled  hands,  eyes,  and  minds  of  work- 
men. Granite  cutters  have  an  apprenticeship 
of  3  years,  and  the  Journeymen  follow  their 
natural  bent,  seme  becomin^  sculptors,  some 
carvers,  some  letter-cutters,  and  so  on.  And 
there  must  be  a  lot  of  hard  work  before  the 
final  Inspiration  stands  chiseled  and  com- 
plete. This  great  work  of  granite  art  to 
Robert  Burns,  standing  In  Barre,  Vt.,  cannot 
but  bring  to  a  Burns  lover  those  lines,  one 
word  of  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  chang- 
ing: 

"Prom  scenes  like  these  old  Vermont's  gran- 
deur springs — 
That   makes   her   loved    at   home,    revered 

abroad — 
Princes  and   lords   are   but   the   breath   of 
kings — 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 


It  It  Grain  Conservation — Or  Disguised 
Prohibition? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THK  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appears  in  the  issue  of  Lib- 
erty magazine  of  May  11.  1946.  As  one 
imalterably  opposed  to  the  return  of  pro- 
hibition it  might  be  well  if  the  Members 
of  the  House  carefully  con.sidered  the 
contents  of  this  editorial.  We  do  not 
want  the  return  of  the  bootleggers: 

IS  rr  CKAIN  CONSEHVATION OR  DISGUISED 

PROHIBITION? 

Americans  are  willing  to  take  any  sensible 
Bteps  to  cut  down  our  use  of  grain  In  order  to 
save  the  lives  of  folk  In  less  fortunate  lands. 
However,  It  is  foolish  and  futile  to  take  steps 
based  upon  Inadequate  facts  or  a  wrong  In- 
terpretation of  such  facts  as  we  do  have.  It 
Is  also  tragic,  because  while  thus  salving  our 
conscience  we  are  likely  to  neglect  other 
measures  which  would  result  in  real  con- 
servation. 

It  is.  of  course,  simple  and  makes  good 
headlines  to  put  the  distilling  and  brewing 
industries  on  the  spot.  In  the  popular  mind 
these  industries  are  thought  to  he  big  con- 
sumers of  grain. 

Ergo,  shut  them  down  and  we  solve  the 
food  problem. 

/-  Actually,  the  distilling  and  brewing  In- 
dustries use  comparatively  a  smail  amount 
of  grain. 


Normally  60  percent  of  the  total  grain 
crop  of  this  country  is  used  for  livestock 
feeding.  Somewhat  less  than  2  percent  Is 
used  for  distilling  and  brewing.  Only  a  tiny 
portion  of  this  Is  wheat,  the  chief  grain  for 
human. food.  But  even  this  2  percent  does 
not  represent  a  drain  on  the  supply,  be- 
cause after  use  the  residue  Is  returned  as 
animal  feed.  Immensely  enriched  by  the  proc- 
esses through  which  it  has  gone.  When  It 
is  returned,  it  represents  a  greater  food  value 
for  animals  than  It  did  In  its  original  state. 

For  example,  the  figtu-es  show  that  it  takes 
275  bushels  of  corn  to  produce  1  ton  of 
meat  on  the  hoof.  However,  only  268  bushels 
of  corn  are  required  per  ton  if  10  percent 
of  it  is  first  passed  through  the  distilling 
processes  and  the  residue  converted  into  feed. 
Thus  brewing,  and  distilling,  far  from  using 
up  scarce  grain,  make  more  of  it  available 
for  relief  than  would  be  the  case  if  we  had 
no  brewing  and  distilling  Industries. 

Our  whole  farm  economy  and  our  food 
supply  are  built  around  livestock  production. 
Obviously  we  can  t  eliminate  our  Uvestcck 
population  altogether.  Of  necessity  we  must 
continue  to  feed  a  high  percentage  of  our 
grain  crops  to  animals.  This  being  the  case, 
we  gain  rather  than  lose  by  first  putting 
some  portion  of  this  grain  through  distilla- 
tion and  brewing. 

Furthermore,  these  industries  employ  more 
than  a  million  people  and  pay  nearly  $3,OC0.- 
000.000  in  excise  taxes.  It  Is  the  height  of 
foolishness  to  destroy  these  sources  of  reve- 
nue and  employment  and  at  the  same  time 
make  ourselves  worse  off  for  food  grains  than 
we  were  before. 

These  are  the  facts  and  the  way  they  add 
up.  When  added  up  any  other  way,  we  had 
better  be  sure  that  it  Isn't  being  done  by  a 
prohibitionist  pencil.  If  a  subtle  return  to 
modified  prohibition  Is  the  objective,  rather 
than  the  conservation  of  grain.  It's  time  the 
American  people  became  aware  of  it.  Actu- 
ally, brewing  and  distilling  would  continue — 
Illegally.  But  the  return  of  the  bootleggers  ' 
would  cost  us  grain. 

They  would  use  more  than  legitimate  dis- 
tillers and  brewers,  and  the  residue  would 
be  thrown  away  and  wasted  rather  than  re- 
turned as  cattle  feed.  With  the  present 
dearth  of  food  grains,  we  can't  afford  a  re- 
tiurn  of  the  bootlegger. 

Paul  Hunter. 


Regulation 


EXTE^^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Medford  (Mass.) 
Courier  of  May  2.  1946.  I  present  this  as 
further  evidence  that  the  independent 
weekly  newspapers  of  the  country,  which 
usually  reflect  pretty  accurately  the  sen- 
timents of  their  readers,  are  satisfied 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  process  we  are  using  in  this  pe- 
riod of  changing  over  from  a  war  to  a 
peacetime  economy. 

The  editorial  follows: 

KXCULATION 

Every  Medford  housewife,  and  her  husband. 
Is  pretty  well  confused  ovfr  the  Issue  of 
whether  OPA  should  continue  to  control 
prices  and  production  or  whether  there 
should  be  an  open  market  with  supply  and 
demand  alone  regulating  prices. 


During  the  war  the  public  was  willing  to 
do  Its  part  toward  conserving  materials  and 
maintaining  price  ceilings.  But  since  war 
has  ended,  conditions  have  growi.  worse  in- 
stead of  better.  Wages  have  been  raised  in 
some  Industries,  prices  have  continued  to 
advance  on  such  articles  as  can  be  obtained, 
but  more  and  more  merchandise  has  disap- 
peared from  the  open  market,  until  today  it 
Is  a  struggle  not  only  to  procure  foods  for  all 
the  family  but  to  secure  clothing  and  sup- 
plies. 

Today  we  are  advised  to  cut  down  on  foods 
but  the  average  family  has  been  cutting  down 
on  foods  since  war  ended,  not  because  It 
wanted  to  perform  a  patriotic  duty  but  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  staple  Joods.  The 
hou-'jewife  Is  urged  to  save  fats,  but  fats  are 
so  hard  to  obtain  that  most  housewives  are 
obliged  to  use  and  reuse  what  fai.s  they  can 
secure.  Eat  less  bread!  We've  been  doing 
that  for  a  long  time.  And  we've  eaten  sub- 
stitutes after  substitutes  as  one  after  another 
they  have  disappeared  from  the  store 
shelves. 

Our  food  troubles'started  years  back  when 
we  "plowed  under"  crops  and  paid  farmers 
for  doing  It.  Surpluses  which  snould  have 
been  built  up  for  the  "lean  years"  were  not 
built  up.  "Regulated  production"  it  was 
called.     "Regulated  prices"  followed. 

Friend  husband  finds  himself,  in  the 
matter  of  clothing,  what  the  wife  has  to  con- 
tend with  In  foods.  He  Is  still  wearing  the 
suits  and  the  shirts  and  the  socks  and  the 
underclothes  that  he  bought  before  the 
war — or  what  Is  left  of  them.  Not  because 
he  isn't  willing  to  buy  new  ones  and  pay 
more  for  them,  although  his  salary  may  have 
had  no  Increase  In  the  past  5  or  6  years,  but 
because  he  can't  get  them  at  any  price. 

Returning  veterans  are  looking  for  jobs.. 
The  public  is  looking  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  era  of  prosperity  which  was  to 
follow  the  war,  with  Jobs  for  everybody  and 
supplies  for  everybody,  is  so  far  Just  a  myth. 
The  public  has  the  money  ready  to  spend 
and  Is  crying  for  the  opportunity  to  spend 
it.  There  is  a  shortage,  of  everything  except 
money. 

It  is  a  condition  which  never  before  existed 
In  this  free  country  of  ours.  It  is  a  condition 
which  "regulation"  has  brought  about. 

What  good  Is  price  control  if  it  stifles  pro- 
duction and  creates  shortages  and  black 
markets? 


Export  News  Service  Established 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF  ^ 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MICHIGAN  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  announcement 
being  made  today  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Export  News  Service.: 

This  new  agency,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Jones  is  general  manager,  will  use 
radio  wireless  transmission  of  news  to 
promote  American  business  in  foreign 
markets  and  thiis  strengthen  the  inter- 
national ecohomic  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  announcement  fol- 
lows :  I 

TO  BEAM  UNITED  STATES  BUSINESS  NEWS 
ABROAD — EXPORT  NEWS  SERVICE  ORGANIZED  BT 
FOREIGN    TRADE   GROUP 

Chicago.  May  6. — A  new  tradi3  promotional 
service  featuring  radio  wireless  transmission 
of  news  about  American  business  to  overseas 


It  Is  now  apparent  that  the  Navy's  fears 
proved  largely  groundless  during  the  war. 
It  Is  also  worth  considering  that  the  Navy 
found  it  a  great  deal  easier  to  wage  Its  war 


art  In  granite  In  the  world.  Today,  as  one 
studies  the  exquisite  detail  cut  In  stone.  It  Is 
Impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  wish  of  the 
originators  has  been  fulfilled. 


Chauncey  M.  Wllley.  of  Barre,  and  William 
Barclay  have  kindly  sent  many  details,  only 
a  few  of  which  there  Is  time  to  mention. 
First,    of   coune,    the    granite    is   quarried. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


markets  is  seen  In  the  announcement  today 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Export  News 
Service. 

Specializing  In  export  public  relations,  the 
new  agency  has  headquarters  In  Chicago  and 
Is  directed  by  men  who  have  had  wide  ex- 
perience In  foreign  trade  promotion  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

Joseph  A.  Jones,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
overseas  contact  committee  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association  and  vice 
president  of  the  American  Public  Relations 
Association  has  been  named  general  man- 
ager of  Export  News  Service.  Since  1934  he 
has  engaged  In  public  relations  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government's 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

Donald  S.  Falrchlld,  who  for  many  years 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  In  London,  Paris 
and  New  York,  and  who  has  edited  a  num- 
ber of  best  sellers.  Is  associate  editor.  He  Is 
currently  conducting  a  series  of  weekly 
radio  broadcasts  on  foreign  trade  for  the 
Library  of  International  Relations  of  which 
he  Is  trustee. 

Francis  H.  Byrne,  formerly  combat  photog- 
rapher with  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
in  Europe  and  the  Southwest  Pacific,  and  for 
20  years  news  photographer  with  the  Chicago 
Dally  News,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the 
Chicago  Dally  Times.  Is  senior  news  photoe- 
grapher.  *" 

Augmenting  export  advertising  efforts  of 
American  companies.  XNS  will  gather,  write 
and  furnish  news  stories,  news  photos',  news 
broadcast  materials  about  business  devel- 
opments, new  products,  and  other  commer- 
cial and  flnanciaJ  news  events  in  the  United 
States  to  riewspapers.  magazines,  and  radio 
stations  In  71  countries.  Transmission  wUl 
be  via  radio  wireless  or  air  mall,  depending 
on  the  character  and  urgency  of  the  news 
and  extended  coverage  in  one  or  more  of  the 
71  nations  will  be  undertaken  when  neces- 
sary. 

"As  In  the  United  States."  Jones  explained 
"the  general  public  abroad  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  news  stories,  photos,  and  broadcasts 
than  they  do  to  paid  space  advertising.  Such 
news,  of  course,  will  not  take  the  place  of  ad- 
vertising copy  and  art  work  for  product  de- 
scription. It  wlU.  however,  add  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  overseas  advertising— and  fur- 
ther prestige  and  consumer  good  will. 

"Wartime  Improvements  In  International 
wireless  transmission  of  news,"  he  said,  "en- 
ables American  manufacturers  today  to  keep 
their  business  associates  and  customers  in 
other  countries  Immediately  Informed  on  de- 
velopments in  their  production  and  export 
programs." 

Jones  declared  that  "particularly  during 
the  present  world  readjustment  period  there 
Is  need  for  extending  American  business  and 
public  relations  abroad,  and  In  carrying  out 
this  objective  XNS  hopes  to  serve  not  only 
the  commercial  Interests  of  exporters  but 
also  the  long-ranged  International  economic 
Interests  of  the  United  States." 
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Problems  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  VIRCtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVBS 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1946 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation- 
al Fisheries  Institute  held  its  first  annual 
meeting  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  El.,  on 
April  25,  26,  and  27.  1946,  The  attend- 
ance was  very  large  and  reached  all 
branches  of  the  fisheries.  The  meetings 
were  harmonious,  well  attended,  and  aU 
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action  taken  was  practically  unanlnious. 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  institute 
promises  weU  for  the  future  and  shows 
that  the  fishermen  of  America,  in  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry,  are  united  as  they 
have  never  been  before  toward  making  a 
determined  and  practical  effort  to  work 
out  their  problems.  I  ask  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord and  to4nclude  therein  an  article  on 
the  problems  of  the  commercial  fisheries 
delivered  by  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interioi,  The  address 
well  deserves  the  careful  perusal  and  con- 
sideration of  all  persoac  interested  in  the 
fishery  industry  and  discloses  the  keen 
Interest  that  is  being  devoted  to  the  fish- 
eries by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  address  follows; 

Mr.  Chairman.  President  Alphen,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
have  been  asked  to  speak  at  this  first  na- 
tional convention  of  the  National  Fisheries 
Institute.  Pishing,  as  all  of  you  are  proud 
to  say.  Is  America's  first  industry.  It  drew 
the  first  European  visitors  to  this  continent 
long  before  Columbus  appeared  in  tlils  hem- 
isphere. It  was  the  basis  of  our  first  Inter- 
national trade.  It  provided  the  Initial  profits 
on  which  many  of  our  port  cities  were 
founded  and  on  which  their  citizens  thrived. 
It  Is  today  one  of  oiu-  great  Industries  in  the 
value  of  Its  products.  In  Invested  capital.  In 
the  employment  It  provides  for  thousands  of 
Americans. 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  first  on  your 
war  record,  which  was  fine.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful that  high  prices  for  fish  were  some- 
thing of  a  stimulus,  but  Just  the  same  the 
Industry  had  more  problems  brought  about 
by  the  war  than  most  Industries  faced.  Your 
best  vessels  were  taken  by  the  Army  or  the 
Navy,  sometimes  whole  fleets,  yovu'  best  fish- 
ermen and  engineers  and  captains  were  natu- 
rally In  demand  by  the  armed  services.  You 
lacked  packaging  and  manlla  rope;  you  some- 
times l^ed  Ice  and  prompt  transportation. 
Yet  with"  all  these  things  the  industry  came 
throiigh  with  a  good  record  of  production; 
a  better  record  than  many  people  expected 
It  could  make  under  such  handicaps. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  in  this  8i>eech 
with  a  lot  of  figures,  but  there  an;  some  I 
want  to  quote  to  you.  The  fishing  industry 
la  so  spread  out  that  it  is  sometime?  difficult 
to  really  see  how  large  and  important  It  really 
is.  The  general  public  has  little  concepUon 
of  Its  size;  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  doubt 
whether  many  people  in  the  industry  itself 
are  fully  aware  of  its  vastness. 

According  to  the  most  recent  study  by  the 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Service,  the  total  capital- 
ized value  of  United  States  fisboy  resources 
is  »5,855,000,000.  The  consuming  j)ubllc  in 
1943  paid  nearly  $600,000,000  for  the  indus- 
try's products.  And  In  that  year  the  annual 
profit  earned  by  fishermen,  processors,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  amounted  to  $343,000,000. 
It  Is  perhaps  fortunate  that  ownership  of 
the  fishing  industry  is  so  widespread  and 
tliat  in  the  United  States  proper  it  has  not, 
as  has  happened  in  so  many  Industries,  come 
under  the  domination  of  a  handful  of  huge 
corporations.  I  am  aware  that  Ir.  an  in- 
dustry of  the  size  of  this  tliat  t:aere  are 
bound  to  be  some  companies  of  considerable 
size,  yet  It  is  substantially  true  i;hat  the 
fl*hing  Industry  stm  largely  belongs  to  what 
economists  call  little  business. 

Prom  many  points  of  view  this  U  a  valu- 
able thing  socially  and  economically.  But 
on  the  other  band  It  has  some  disadvantages 
as  well.  The  great  diversity  of  the  industry 
has  in  the  past  prevented  it  from  using  its 
infltience  effectively.  Pew  companies  tn  the 
industry  have  the  means  or  the  desire  to  do 
much  about  research.  Vigorous  efforts  to 
open  up  new  mass  markets  for  fishery  prod- 
ucts have  been  impossible  because  it-dlvidual 


firms  in  the  Industry  have  Lacked  the  re- 
sources to  tackle  such  a  Job.  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  industry  has  prevented  It  from 
keeping  pace  with  advances  made  in  other 
Industries,  even,  sometimes  in  competing  in- 
dustries in  the  food  field. 

Today  I  Am  going  to  talk  with  you  about 
some  of  the  problems  which  the  Industry 
faces.  I  am  going  to  be  frank  as  I  can.  and 
I  know  you  will  permit  me  to  be  so  because 
of  the  close  relationship  between  the  In- 
terior Department  andjrour  Industry.  And 
I  would  like  to  say  right  now  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  proud  to  have 
the  commercial  fishing  Interests  ol  the  coun- 
try assigned  to  It  for  guardianship.  We  hope 
that  association  will  continue  and  that  we 
shall  work  together  in  the  future  In  the  best 
interests  of  your  industry  and  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  first  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Pisherles  Institute 
Is  an  example  of  some  of  the  things  I  want 
to  talk  to  ycu  at>out.  Despite  the  fact  that 
progressive  members  of  the  Industry  have 
for  many  years  recognized  the  need  for  an 
association  such  as  this,  all  previous  efforts 
to  establish  an  effective  national  trade  or- 
ganization have  failed.  Perhaps  no  Industry 
so  large  and  so  Important  has  waited  so  long 
to  perfect  such  an  organization.  Certainly 
lesser  industries  have  for  many  years  had 
such  agencies  to  speak  In  their  general  In- 
terest, to  stimulate  industry  advancement, 
and  to  help  over  the  rough  places. 

It  was  the  diversity  of  the  commercial  fish- 
ing Industry,  and  the  competition  between 
sections  of  It  which,  I  think,  prevented  the 
establishment  of  such  an  organization  before. 
Now  that  the  Industry  has  finally  demon- 
strated that  It  can  get  together  on  such  an 
Issue,  I  hope  that  It  win  work  together  on 
other  problems  as  well. 

We,  at  Interior,  were  liappy  to  see  this  or- 
ganization founded  because  in  the  past,  and 
to  some  extent  still,  the  fishing  industry  has 
often  worked  at  cross  purposes.  The  east 
coast  has  opposed  the  west  coast.  The  fish- 
erman has  opposed  the  dealer,  the  fresh  fish 
dealer  has  opposed  the  processed  fish  dealer. 
The  shrimp  man  has  looked  askance  at  the 
oyster  man.  The  Middle  West  has  difler,pnt 
Ideas  on  the  tariff  and  on  legislation  tlian 
other  sections. 

I  understand  perfecUy  well  that  some  sec- 
tions of  the  fisiilng  Industry  seem  naturally 
competitive.  I  know  that  the  Interests  cf 
the  coasts  may  not  always  be  the  same.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  fishing  Industry 
has  problems  common  to  all  sections  of  It 
and  that  the  failure  of  the  industry  to  get 
together  in  a  really  represenUtlve  fashion 
before  now  has  worked  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  industry. 

The  most  obvious  problem  the  Industry  has 
is  the  one  of  markets.  Instead  of  competi- 
tion within  the  industry  for  the  market  that 
has  existed  In  the  past,  it  woxild  appear  to 
be  the  sensible  thing  to  widen  that  market 
so  tliat  it  could  absorb  a  larger  production 
of  fish  and  shellfish.  As  every  member  of 
the  industry  knows,  the  inland  portions  of 
the  United  States  consume  far  less  fl.«;h  per 
capita  than  Is  true  of  the  coasUl  sections. 
There  has  never  been  a  determined  and  con- 
tinuing drive  to  broaden  this  jaarket.  If  the 
great  inland  States  could  be  captured  as  a 
major  market  or  fish,  shellfish,  and  fishery 
products,  many  of  the  present  bones  of  con- 
tention in  the  industry  would  disappear. 
There  would  be  less  talk  of  the  necessity  for 
increasing  the  tariff  on  pertain  imported 
fishery  products,  for  instance,  if  this  could 
be  done. 

To  point  up  the  Job  you  will  have  to  do. 
I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  a  conversation  I 
heard  in  Washington  the  other  day.  Some 
youngsters  in  their  early  twenties,  and  ob- 
viously from  Nebraska  or  Iowa,  were  chattinf 
at  the  next  table  In  s  restaurant.  Tlae  boy 
said,  "I  had  a  fish  dinner  last  night  at 
Harvey's." 
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"You  did?"  said  the  girl  with  some  sur- 
p.lse.  "I  never  have  had  a  fish  dinner."  She 
thought  for  a  moment,  looked  at  her  boy 
friend,  and  said.  "You  know.  I  didn't  know 
you  were  a  Catholic." 

In  order  to^T^netrate  the  Inland  areas  of 
the  counUy  more  effectively  will  require  co- 
operation from  all  segments  of  the  industry. 
And  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  will  enthusiastically  support  any- 
thing the  industry  seeks  in  this  direction.  It 
will  take  more  than  that,  however. 

The  theme  of  this  meeting  Is  'quality." 
and  I  know  no  more  important  cr  pressing 
subject  which  the  commercial  fishing  Indus- 
try might  discuss.  Most  of  the  effort  to 
expand  the  present  market,  or  even  to  hold 
the  market  that  the  Industry  now  has  will 
come  to  naught  unless  the  quality  of  your 
products  Is  Improved  wherever  possible  and 
held  to  a  high  level. 

The  commercial  fishing  Industry  has  been 
slow  and  backward  In  this  field.  There  are 
many  Individual  firms,  I  know,  which  pride 
themselves  on  the  quality  of  their  products, 
but  too  many  just  do  not  seem  to  care.  The 
consumer  does  not  quickly  forget  poor  qual- 
ity merchandise,  and  poor  quality  fish  Is 
about  the  poorest  of  poor  quality  merchan- 
dise. Even  a  relatively  small  amount  of  poor 
quality  fish  placed  on  the  market  may  very 
well  mean  that  the  Industry  loses  some  cus- 
tomers not  for  the  time  being,  but  for  good. 

Some  of  the  most  progressive  firms  and 
individuals  In  this  Industry  are  represented 
Ic  this  association  and  are  In  this  room 
today.  As  leaders  of  the  Industry,  you  must 
by  yoiu*  example  set  the  pace  for  the  rest 
of  the  Industry.  Insist  on  quality,  both  in 
what  you  buy  and  what  you  sell.  If  nec- 
essary, take  a  loss  on  bad  fish  rather  than 
put  It  on  the  market  and  lose  cvtstomers 
for  the  whole  Industry. 

We  have  fish  just  as  good  as  they  are  any- 
where else  In  the  world.  The  sardines 
canned  in  Maine  are  similar  to  the  fish 
canned  In  Norway.  But  If  you  wish  an  ob- 
ject lesson  In  the  value  of  quality,  just  walk 
Into  a  delicatessen  and  see  how  much  more 
a  can  of  high  quality  Imported  sardines  will 
bring  than  a  can  of  low  quality  sardines 
of  domestic  origin. 

I  singled  out  sardines,  because  today  the 
eastern  sardine  packers  are  trying  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  product.  At  In- 
terior we  are  working  on  some  of  the  techni- 
cal problems  Involved.  It  Is  an  Important 
project,  although  a  small  one  and  I  hope  It 
has  great  success. 

I  am  told  that  efforts  are  being  made  by 
Bome  sections  of  this  industry  to  Increase 
the  tariff  or  obtain  a  quota  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  fillets.  Normally,  these  imported 
fillets  sell  well  In  the  American  market, 
partly  because  of  their  generally  high  qual- 
ity. My  own  feeling  Is  that  the  average 
hovisewlfe  will  resent  efforts  to  keep  high 
quality  products  of  any  kind  out  of  this 
country  if  it  means  the  substitution  of  lower 
quality  produce  of  domestic  origin.  If  com- 
petition either  from  domestic  producers  or 
from  foreign  sources  requires  the  industry 
to  raise  its  standards,  I  say  that  Is  all  to  the 
good. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  long 
prided  itself  on  being  the  preeminent  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  concerned  with 
the  conservation  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. There  la  still  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion in  the  public  mind  as  to  jtist  what 
conservation  means.  This  Is  true  because 
the  alms  and  methods  of  conservation  differ 
widely  among  the  varloxis  resources  them- 
B^es.  The  basic  principles  for  conserving 
our  petroleum,  our  minerals,  our  water  sup- 
ply, and  our  soils  cannot  apply  directly  to 
our  forests,  fisheries,  game  animals,  or  to 
our  human  resources.  These  elements  of 
national  wealth  are  commonly  divided 
broadly  In  two  great  classes  on  the  basis 
of  their  permanency:  (1)  The  Inorganic  re- 
sources, such  as  those  I  named  first,  were 
present  on  cur  continent  when  It  was  first 


discovered,  "rhey  cannot  be  added  to;  they 
can  only  be  used  wisely  and  cautiously. 
They  are  nonrenewable.  (2)  The  organic 
resources,  on  the  other  hand,  while  existing 
in  great  richness  since  the  beginning,  are 
.ubject  to  use,  abuse,  and  destruction  on 
the  one  hand,  or  they  can  be  augmented, 
nvwtured,  and  increased  both  in  extent  and 
value.  They  are  tubject  to  natural  replace- 
ment year  by  year,  which  process  can  be  hin- 
dered or  accelerated  by  man's  infiuence. 
They  are  renewable. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  an  important 
national  resource — the  fisheries — which  en- 
joys a  rate  of  natural  replacement  that  Is 
more  rapid,  relatively  speaking,  than  that 
of  any  other  resource.  At  the  same  time  the 
resource  is  more  vulnerable  to  misuse  and 
destruction.  Correspondingly,  the  fish  sup- 
ply exhibits  great  and  rapid  changes  In  mag- 
nitude and  value.  This  presents  a  great 
handicap  to  stabilized  or  permanent  Indus- 
trial development,  but  it  also  provides  a 
great  opportunity  for  intelligent  control  and 
improvement. 

We.  as  a  Nation,  have  not  gone  very  far 
toward  acquiring  an  understanding  of  the 
forces  of  natiu-e  that  affect  the  food  supply 
taken  from  our  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers.  We 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  these  forces 
for  our  own  good.  Progress  in  this  field  is 
being  made  by  fishery  biologists  and  other 
scientific  workers,  but  their  progress  Is  slow. 
This  Is  partly  because  their  work  Is  not  un- 
derstood by  the  general  public,  and  partly 
because  the  scope  and  Inherent  difficulties  of 
their  research  have  resulted  In  long-delayed 
practical  applications.  Yet  the  work  of  fish- 
ery biologists  Is  the  very  foundation  of  con- 
servation programs,  and  conservation  in  turn 
Is  the  foundation  of  industrial  development. 
The  commercial  fishing  Industry  must  be  as- 
sured of  an  abundant  and  continuous  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials;  that  is,  there  must  be 
fish  to  catch  in  order  to  have  fish  to  sell. 
This  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  problem 
of  conservation.  The  fishery  biologist  Is  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  natural  production, 
and  he  is,  therefore,  an  essential  team-mate 
with  the  fishing  industry  In  conservation. 

I  think  that  the  commercial  fishing  In- 
dustry is  beginning  to  show  a  more  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  our  scientists  in 
Its  behalf.  But  It  Is  still  possible  to  hear 
members  of  your  Industry  snort  that  the  only 
thing  the  biologists  are  interested  in  Is  the 
sex  life  of  fishes. 

It  is  quite  true  that  our  biologists  are  In- 
terested in  the  sex  life  of  fishes  and  shell- 
fishes. They  are  interested  in  the  whole  life 
process  of  these  animals  from  birth  to 
death,  and  with  their  relationship  to  other 
living  things,  and  to  all  the  world  in  which 
they  live. 

It  was  this  kind  of  study  which  helped 
them  discover  the  grounds  of  .  the  jumbo 
shrimp  which  has  been  worth  millions  to 
the  fishing  Industry  already  although  those 
grounds  have  been-  exploited  for  a  relatively 
few  years. 

It  was  the  study  of  the  life  cycle  of  the 
North  Pacific  halibut  which  enabled  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  working  together 
under  an  International  treaty,  to  Increase 
the  yield  of  that  choice  fish,  once  threatened 
with  near  extinction  as  a  commercial  species, 
to  a  figure  greater  than  was  produced  during 
the  early  years  of  excessive  fishing.  Today 
this  fishery  produces  13,000,000  pounds  more 
per  year  than  It  would  have  without  control, 
and  the  profits  to  the  fisherman  are  from 
one  to  two  million  dollars  a  year  greater. 

What  the  scientist  found  was  that  this 
deep  water  fish  matures  so  slowly  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  baby  fish  were  being 
taken  every  year.  The  fish  were  big  enough 
to  sell,  but  they  were  being  taken  before 
they  had  the  chance  to  spawn  and  Increase 
their  race.  As  the  years  have  gone  under 
regulations  designed  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  immature  fish,  the  annual  allowable  catch 
has  been  substantially  increased,  and  should 


continue  to  grow  in  the  future.  Through 
scientific  research  and  conservation  practices 
based  on  Its  findings,  we  are  helping  nature 
to  produce  more  halibut — that  Is  true  con- 
servation for  use. 

There  are  many  well-developed  scientific 
plans  for  restoring  the  yields  ot  fisheries  that 
are  now  severely  shrunken.  There  are  plans 
for  developing  fisheries  that  are  now  un- 
exploited.  These  only  await  opportunity  for 
practical  application. 

Our  scientists,  for  example,  tell!  us  that 
the  haddock  catch  off  the  New  England  coast 
can  be  Increased  by  50,000,000  pounds  a  year. 
There  are  also  few  physical  limitations  which 
would  prevent  the  restoration  In  great  part 
of  the  Atlantic  shad  fishery  from  a  present 
annual  harvest  of  10.000.000  pounds  to  the. 
former  harvest  of  50,000.000  pounds.  Studies 
of  the  oyster  fishery  show  that  Its  yield  can 
be  materially  lncrea£.?d  by  extending  scien- 
tific oyster  culture,  for  cultivated  grounds 
produce  three  times  the  yield  of  natural  beds 
and  six  times  the  value  of  the  product. 

If  the  methods  we  already  know  about  were 
applied.  America's  harvest  from  the  seas  and 
lakes  and  rivers  could  increase  from  the 
present  four  or  five  billion  pounds  to  more 
than  six  billion  pounds  In  the  mere  matter 
of  a  decade  or  so 

There  Is  still  much  to  be  found  cut  about 
the  animals  which  are  the  basis  of  your  in- 
dustry. We  need,  for  your  benefit,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
more  research,  better  equipped  and  better 
financed. 

A  great  Industry  has  developed  along  the 
Pacific  coast  based  on  the  various  tunas. 
That  Industry  Is  worth  about  $30  000.000  a 
year.  Men  readily  Invest  as  much  as  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  each  In  tuna  clip- 
pers, they  Invest  tens  of  thousands  of  shore 
plants.  But  the  truth  Is  that  neither  they 
nor  we  know  exactly  where  the  tuna  comes 
from.  We  car  guess  at  Its  origin,  at  Its  mi- 
grations, at  Its  life  history.  On  some  occa- 
sions an  Industry  has  been  built  about  such 
a  tuna  as  albacore  only  to  have  the  runs 
disappear  completely  after  a  few  years  leav- 
ing shore  plants  idle  and  useless. 

For  the  sake  of  the  large  investment  In- 
volved, if  for  no  other,  we  should  know  all 
that  we  can  learn  about  the  tuna  re  sources  of 
the  Pacific.  We  should  know,  as  well,  about 
a  great  many  other  species  which  are  now 
commercially  important  or  may  bee  anie  so  in 
the  future.  Yet  the  United  States  has  not 
now,  and  has  not  had  for  a  number  of  years, 
a  single  vessel  equipped  for  research  on  the 
high  seas.  The  United  States  Is  the  only 
major  maritime  power  In  the  world  with- 
out such  a  vessel.  Congress  has  before  It' 
now  a  proposal  for  such  a  vessel,  but  we 
win  In  the  future  need  more  If  we  are  to  do 
the  job  we  ought  to  do  for  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

My  point  in  this  Is  to  ask  the  cocperatlon, 
support,  and  understanding  of  the  commer- 
cal  fishing  Industry  In  the  scientific  work  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Tliat  scien- 
tific work  has  a  genuine  bearing  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  industry. 

In  the  field  of  technology,  as  well  research 
is  well  In  advance  of  application.  Thai  does 
not  mean  that  scientific  work  of  this  nature 
should  be  discontinued  to  wait  for  the  in- 
dustry to  catch  up.  Technological  Improve- 
ment Is  a  never-ending  spiral  to  promote 
efficiency,  develop  the  most  economic  utili- 
zation, and  Improve  quality. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  fisheries  have  a 
particularly  fertile  field  in  the  utilization  of 
millions  of  pounds  of  waste  fish  and  fish  offal 
discarded  every  year.  A  great  deal  of  research 
has  already  been  devoted  to  byproducts  pro- 
duction. While  waste  products  In  the  past 
have  largely  gone  Into  the  making  of  meals 
for  animal  feeding  and  oil  for  both  feeding 
and  Industrial  uses,  there  may  be  even  more 
valuable  uses  for  such  products. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the 
eztractioQ  of  vitamin  A  and  D  oils  from 
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program,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  now,  did  not  have  to  seek 
entrance  in  eastern  universities.    Just  when 


tlonal  Labor  Organization  In  1944  and  the 
Paris  meeting  In  1945;  still.  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  propose  a  world-wide  bill  of  rights; 
and  still.  I  am  plugging  for  continued  legls- 
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are  well  fed.  well  housed,  and  well  schooled. 
The  Government  is  not  entirely  unselfish  In 
this.  We  have,  you  know,  the  Federal  income 
tax  system  and  the  more  you  earn  the  more 
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flsh  livers  and  other  viscera,  but  leas  has 
•been  done  on  developing  other  pharmaceu- 
ticals and  chemicals.  In  view  of  the  large 
variety  of  chemicals  and  minerals  known  to 
be  stored  In  the  bodies  of  aquatic  animals, 
the  possibilities  for  such  research  are  great 
As  facilities  permit,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  will  do  more  work  of  this  tvpe  It 
wUl  continue,  as  well,  with  its  programs  for 
exploring  fishing  grounds,  developing  better 
gear  and  more  efficient  methods  of  fishing 
to  reduce  costs,  will  expand  lU  studies  of 
sanitation  and  pollution  control,  and  seek 
Improvements  In  the  standards  for  handling 
and  processing  fishery  products. 

We  invite  you  to  draw  upon  our  technical 
knowledge  and  upon  our  faculties  for  solvlnir 
your  problems  In  this  field. 

If  I  have  today  been  mildly  critical  of 
some  phases  of  the  industry.  I  must  say  that 
I  discern  hopeful  signs  of  change. 

The  industry  is  becoming  more  aware  of 
Its  problems  and  is  actively  dLscusslng  them 
and  this  is  always  the  basis  of  any  improve- 
ment. More  and  more.  also,  the  Industry  is 
relying  on  the  judgment  of  the  scientists  and 
technologists  and  is  more  often  assisting 
actively  in  their  work.  Developments  in  re- 
tailing, such  as  the  frozen-food  cabinets 
which  will  shortly  be  placed  In  almost  all  the 
grocery  stores  In  the  Nation  offer  a  challenge 
to  the  fishing  Industry  to  further  develop 
its  packaging  and  merchandising  methods 
which  It  appears  ready  to  do.  And,  you  have 
finally  got  a  national  organization  soundly 
on  its  feet. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you,  In  closing,  on 
the  completion  of  your  first  year  as  an 
organization.  I  know  that  it  has  actually 
been  only  9  months  since  you  stole  Charlie 
Jackson  away  from  us,  but  he  has  got  around 
the  country  so  much,  and  said  so  much  about 
fish  that  It  seems  like  a  year.  Personally 
and  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
proud  of  the  good  start  that  we  have  made 
working  together,  and  I  wish  you,  not  years 
but  decades  of  success. 
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Price  Increases  for  Farm  Products 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1946 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  received  many  communications 
from  farm  organizations  expressing  their 
views  with  reference  to  the  plight  of 
farmers.  Faced,  as  they  are.  with  the 
shortage  of  feed  for  their  cattle  and  poul- 
try, and  the  dairy  industry  being  de- 
stroyed by  OPA  regulations  and  subsidies, 
I  am  not  surprised  to  receive  the  com- 
munication, which  I  am  Inserting  In  the 
Congressional  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Grange 
for  almost  half  a  century  and  I  think  I 
understand  the  difficulties  now  facing  the 
farmers  as  a  result  of  policies  of  this  ad- 
mlnistraUon.  There  is  one  thing  certain, 
the  farmers  are  too  wise  to  be  deceived 
by  the  propaganda  that  is  being  sent  out 
over  the  radio.  In  the  press,  the  maga- 
zines, and  movies  by  the  45.000  New  Deal 
pubUclty  agents  on  the  Federal  pay  roll 
with  a  budget  of  $74,000,000  annually 
with  which  to  deceive  the  country  people. 
There  is  an  upsurge  against  the  admin- 
istration, and  rightfully  so,  which  this 


brief  resolution  from  the  Pomona  Grange 
of  Cattaraugus  County  is  indicative. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Olean.  April  e,  1946. 
"Whereas  industry  and  labor  have  recently 
had  about  a  30  percent  raise  in  wages  and 
prices:  Be  It 

"Resolvtd.  That  our  Worthy  Master  Gobs 
ask  Congress  for  a  30  percent  raise  for  milk, 
eggs,  and  other  farm  products;  be  It 

"Resolved,  also.  That  a  copy  of  this  be  sent 
to  the  State  executive  committee." 

Fraternally  submitted  by  Howard  Morrlf. 
member  of  Cattaraugus  County  Pomona 
Executive  Committee. 

Resolution  amended  that  copies  be  sent  to 
President  Truman,  Representative  Daniel  A. 
Reed.  Senator  James  Mead,  and  National 
Master  Goss. 

Hot  Babcock. 
Kenntth  Babcock, 
Herbert   Retnoi.ds. 
Resolution  Committee.  ' 
Copied  by  Nellie  Schuppenhauer,  secretary, 
Cattaraugus  County  Pomona  Grange. 


United  States  Maritime  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vnw:iNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1946 

•  Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
include  an  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Forwarder,  dated  April  29,  1946. 
The  article  follows: 

In  the  months  to  come,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission will  meet  its  first  full-poweied  peace- 
time test  as  the  greatest  merchant  marine 
enterprise  the  world  has  ever  known.     For 
the  period  between  its  inception  and  the  out- 
break of  war,  the  sturdy  and  devoted  execu- 
tives   who   then    guided    the    Commission's 
progress,  well  earned  the  Nation's  applause 
for    meritorious    production    and    organiza- 
tional performance.     And  as  for  its  war  rec- 
ord, it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  no  single  group  of  the  Allied  Na- 
tions   excelled    the   Commission's   contribu- 
tions toward  winning  the  victory.    History 
win  note  that  but  for  the  genius  that  pro- 
duced the  vast  armada  of  ships — and  in  rec- 
ord-breaking time,  to  move  an  army  of  mil- 
lions   together    with    its    requisite    mainte- 
nance and  fighting  equipment  and  supplies 
to  the  battle  fronts,  the  war  might  have  been 
lengthened  years   and  probably  lost.    Mere 
words  cannot  adequately  express  the  deep 
debt  the  world  owes  this  courageous  and  in- 
defatigable group  for  its  unmatchable  con- 
tribution to  preserve  democracy. 

To  the  present,  the  Commission  has  more 
than  met  the  Nation's  hope  and  aim  to  build 
.  and  encourage  the  operation  of  a  merchant 
marine  which  would  Insure  the  safe  and 
free  movement  of  our  rapidly  expanding  for- 
eign commerce.  Our  concern  at  this  mo- 
ment, however.  Is  for  the  future.  In  the 
months  ahead,  two-way  United  States  trafOc 
will  assume  porportlons  never  before  ap- 
proached and  rivalry  and  competition  is  cer- 
tain to  be  keener  than  ever.  Our  current 
advantages  in  blue  water  tonnage,  improved 
design,  and  accelerated  speed  notwithstand- 
ing, other  maritime  nations  have  already  de- 
veloped shipbuilding  plans  that  promise  to 


meet  and  surpass  the  best  we  now  hare  to 
offer. 

Our  best  intereata  considered,  the  question 
arises  at  this  time,  -Ts  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, as  it  Is  now  constituted  and  or- 
ganized, fully  capable  of  meeting  and  dig- 
charging  Its  myriad  responsibilities  satts- 
factorlly?" 

With  all  due  respect  for  Its  past  splendid 
record  we  believe  that  the  adrisory  and  ad- 
ministrative departments  of  the  Commlasion 
should  now  be  augmented  with  practical 
talent,  especially  In  the  operational  fields 
A  consultative  body  of  experts  drswn  from 
the  various  operating  and  trafflr  fields  such 
as  ship  operators,  exporters.  Imoorters.  steve- 
dores, forwarders,  etc..  should  prove  ex- 
tremely helpful  when  the  Inevitable  ava- 
lanche of  seaborne  traffic  strikes  us. 

The  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
representing  an  Investment  of  almost  $20.- 
000.000.000.  is  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
capitalized  enterprises.  Brtefly  defined.  Its 
purpose  is  to  aid  United  States  Industry  and 
commerce  In  the  distribution  of  Its  products 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world  and  trans- 
pcM^  foreign  products  to  our  shores  needed 
for  Industrial  and  other  purposes.  It  com- 
petes solely  with  the  merchant  marines  of 
lower -standard-living  nations.  Thus  far  the 
Commission  has  out-paced  the  world  In 
quantity  and  quality  ship  production  Our 
weak  point  is  comparative  economical  opera- 
tion. Hence,  our  suggestion  that  the  Com- 
mission be  bolstered  with  an  advisory  staff 
comprising  active  experts  in  the  ship  operat- 
ing and  related  fields.  It  is  In  these  depart- 
ments  that  our  real  competition  rests.  It  la 
this  phase  of  our  merchant  marine  that  pre- 
sents bur  most  bothersome  problems.  It  to 
here  that  the  Maritime  Commission  needs 
the  aid  and  guidance  of  well-seasoned  spe- 
cialists and  craftsmen. 


Education  for  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  T7TAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. Education  for  World  Peace,  in  the 
Benjamin  I.  Wheeler  Hall  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Berkeley.  Calif..  May 
3.  1946.  at  the  Institute  of  Labor  Educa- 
tion and  World  Peace.  The  institute 
was  sponsored  by  the  extension  division 
of  the  University  of  California  and  the 
California  Labor  School  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ED17CATION    rOt   WOKLD   PEACX 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  good  to  be  back 
In  these  halls.  This  institution  means  much 
to  me  and  my  life.  I  congratulate  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  the  California  Labor 
School  on  accepting  the  theory  that,  if  we 
know  what  we  are  doing,  we  may  get  farther 
In  this  world  than  if  we  jtist  blaze  away.  I 
congratulate  the  entire  West  In  the  leader- 
ship it  is  displaying  by  the  estabUalUMcnt  ot 
this  school.  I  read.  Just  befors  laavinc 
Washington,  an  editorial  written  In  a  graat 
paper  of  the  East  about  the  University  of 
California's  appropriation  and   Its  buUdinf 


wise   disqualified    under   the   old   standards 
could  confidently  expect  to  earn  money  sim- 
ply through  his  own  election  and  volition 
and  that  the  truth  be  recognized,  once  and 
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lockjaw  and  other  preventive  diseases.  In 
this  war  there  has  been  less  of  that.  Look  to 
your  community  health  standards,  your  edu- 
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win  have  Industry-labor  peace  In  America 
Whoever  was  responsible  for  a  different  ap- 
proach and  for  the  belittling  of  the  sreat 


i 


I 


larvntuiy  lu  iiwu  i$retib  ciasBCB  on  me  oasis 
of  their  permanency:  (1)  Tbe  Inorganic  re- 
sources, such  as  those  I  named  first,  were 
present  on  cur  continent  when  it  was  first 


ineir  race,  as  me  years  nave  gone  unaer 
regulations  designed  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  immature  flsh.  the  annual  allowable  catch 
has  been  substantially  Increased,  and  should 


auu  luuusiriai  wses,  luere  uiay  ue  evcu  luure 
valuable  uses  for  such  products. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the 
extraction  ol  vitamia  A  and  D  oils  from 
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program,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  now,  did  not  have  to  seek 
entrance  in  eastern  universities.  Just  when 
did  we  of  the  West  have  to  seek  entrance  into 
eastern  universities  to  be  properly  trained? 
The  second  act  of  the  Utah  Territorial 
Legislature  was  an  act  creating  the  uni- 
versity and  the  school  system.  In  the  West 
the  schools  and  the  States  have  grown  up 
together,  and  that  is  as  it  shoxild  be. 
Education  apart  from  the  problems  of 
the  people  and  their  governments  is  super- 
fluous. Indeed.  All  education,  as  all  Institu- 
tional life,  should  be  based  upon  its  social 
significance.  The  theory  that  the  public  be 
damned  while  it  is  still  extant  Is  archaic  in 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  persons.  The 
thought  that  free  enterprlze  exists  for  me 
and  not  for  you  is  egotism,  which  only  the 
weak  can  chuckle  over. 

Our  peopk  having  traditionally  accepted 
the  thesis  that  "a  government  of  law  and  not 
of  men"  is  the  proper  form,  causes  us  to 
think  in  terms  of  rights.  And  an  attempt  to 
solve  problems  dealing  with  the  relationship 
of  human  beings  or  of  governments,  based 
primarily  upon  rights,  is  an  Invitation  to 
continual  clash  and  not  to  peace.  The  right 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
is  not  a  right  in  the  strictly  legal  meaning. 
It  is  in  reality  the  echoing  of  the  strivings 
of  the  human  heart  to  live  in  ordinary,  every- 
day life  the  ultimate  potentiality  of  man. 
It  is  the  reechoing  of  an  ideal.  We  may,  be- 
fore we  get  through  with  these  remarks,  talk 
about  man%  right  to  a  Job;  man's  right  to 
have  a  decent  home;  man's  right  to  go  and  to 
come  as  he  wishes:  man's  right  to  all  of  the 
freedoms,  not  only  the  four  basic  ones;  but 
we  do  not  mean  It  in  a  sense  ot  statutory 
right.  We  want  something  more.  We  want 
the  fullness  of  democratic  life,  based  upon 
the  theory  of  common  consent  and  the  no- 
tion that  liberty  comes  from  respect  of 
others,  not  as  a  result  of  a  basis  of  demand 
on  our  part.  These  are  the  Ideals  which  the 
average  man  strives  for,  prays  for,  and  be- 
lieves attainable.  They  are  the  Ideals  based 
primarily  upon  the  simple  theory  of  treat- 
ing others  as  you  would  like  others  to  treat 
you  and  the  basic  notion  that  all  social  life 
must  have  its  culmination  in  mutality. 

Are  these  the  dreams  of  a  hermit  isolated 
on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  overlooking 
the  expanses  of  the  universe,  or  are  they 
based  upon  a  practicality  which  faces  us 
every  minute  of  the  day?  I  accept  the  latter 
thesis,  and  I  shall  tell  you  why.  I  came  to 
this  meeting  in  an  airplane.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  my  pilot  flew  me  safely  here  Just 
to  save  his  own  skin.  I  came  immediately 
to  this  meeting  over  a  great  bridge.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  architects  of  that  bridge 
made  it  strong  Just  because  they  thought 
that  one  day  they  themselves  might  cross 
the  bridge.  I  paid  for  my  last  meal  with  a 
bill  that  no  one  questioned.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  Is  enough  silver  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  redeem  my  silver  certificate  or  not. 
In  fact,  like  the  other  140,000.000  people  in 
America,  I  have  not  read  the  Government's 
promise  on  that  bill.  I  live  by  faith,  you  see, 
and  so  do  you.  We  have  put  our  savings  in 
Government  bonds  without  ever  thinking 
about  reading  them.  No  one  worries  about 
his  bank  deposits  any  more;  even  those  who 
have  bank  deposits  have  ceased  to  worry. 
Few  workers  In  America  go  to  work  feeling 
that  their  Job  will  end  tomorrow.  In  fact, 
they  plan  and  get  credit  and  the  doctors 
accept  their  promises  on  the  theory  that  they 
will  be  working  tomorrow.  In  law.  has  every 
man  a  right  to  his  Job?  Then  do  you  not  see 
that  life  of  faith  and  trust  in  finer  and  fuller 
than  a  life  of  rights?  Still.  I  have  carried 
through  the  Senate  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act;  still,  I  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
labor  laws  in  the  last  13  or  14  years;  still,  I 
advocated  the  full-employment  resolution 
at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  Interna- 


tional Labor  Organization  In  1944  and  the 
Paris  meeting  in  1945;  still,  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  propose  a  world-wide  bill  of  rights; 
and  still,  I  am  plugging  for  continued  legis- 
lation making  the  rights  of  all  more  certain. 
But  still,  I  knQ5v  that  the  better  life  is  not 
based  upon  rights,  but  upon  faith  and  trust, 
and  that  good  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
the  famUy,  in  the  Nation,  and  in  the  world 
can  only  come  because  men  want  peace. 

Are  we  going  to  have  an  everlasting  con- 
tinuation of  strikes,  lock-outs,  atomic 
bombs,  suspicion,  distrust,  advantage-tak- 
ing, and  general  bedevijment?  We  can  have 
all  those  things  if  we  want  them  and  If  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for  them;  pay  not  only 
for  those  who  like  these  everlasting  clashes, 
but  pay  finally  in  forced  sacrifices  of  those 
who  give  their  all  In  war  and  social  unrest. 

The  world  has  known  the  idea  of  progress 
for  a  century  and  three  quarters.  We  have 
had  the  concept  of  evolution  for  nearly  100 
years.  We  have  had  the  dreams  of  our  found- 
ing fathers  built  upon  the  notion  that  Amer- 
ica Is  a  promised  land  and  dedicated  to  the 
concept  of  freedom  for  more  than  150  years. 
We  have  had  Jefferson's  great  letter  to  Adams 
written  Just  before  he  died  wherein  he  said 
that  he  and  Adams  would  yet  look  down  from 
heaven  with  Joy  at  the  fulfillment  of  their 
great  dream.  For  over  a  century,  America 
has  learned  that  the  four  freedoms  pay. 
Even  religions  thrive  better  here  under  the 
philosophy  of  freedom  of  religions  and  for 
religion  than  they  do  in  those  lands  where 
particular  religions  are  protected  by  law. 
American  life  is  built  upon  the  right  to  come 
and  go;  the  right  to  have  and  to  hold;  the 
right  to  think,  to  aspire,  and  to  achieve. 
These  rights  are  attainable  only  and  are 
worth  while  only  when  they  rest  upon  faith 
and  trust.  The  institutions  which  make  us 
great  are  the  individual  savings  accounts  of 
our  kiddies,  the  insurance  of  our  parents. 
Thus  it  is  to  say,  my  great  idealism  is  based 
upon  the  practical,  everyday  economics  of 
bread  and  butter  and  a  place  to  lay  my  head. 

I'hat  is  prologue.  Your  task  is  to  achieve 
such  a  prologue,  but  knowing  at  the  begin- 
ning you  can  do  so  only  through  understand- 
ing, and  understanding  of  the  practical  sort 
comes  only  through  education.  A  society 
based  upon  a  well-trained  citizenry  is  still 
America's  best  dream.  It  should  be  the 
world's  dream.  There  can  be  no  peace  until 
there  is  some  contentment,  until  living 
standards  are  such  that  men  and  women  can 
produce  not  only  enough  to  live  on,  but  a 
surplus  to  keep  that  living  bigger,  better,  and 
more  complete.  I  shall  take  my  illustration 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  from '  two 
pieces  of  legislation,  both  of  which  were 
deemed  very  Impractical.  First,  the  soldier 
education  bill  and,  second,  the  full  employ- 
ment act.  I  believe  that  for  the  first  time 
that  a  nation  has  attempted  to  express  itself 
with  thankfulness  to  those  who  have  served 
it  well,  by  offering  educational  advantages 
to  the  individuals  who  have  come  out  of  that 
service,  placed  the  philosophy  of  education 
where  it  should  be  put.  The  soldier  educa- 
tion bill  is  not  a  bill  primarily  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  soldier  boys  and  girls,  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  and  the  American 
people.  Realizing  what  happened  to  France 
and  what  happened  to  England  as  a  result 
of  the  last  war,  we  recognized  the  loss  of  a 
whole  generation  of  leadership  and  the  Amer- 
ican Government  was  determined  that  a 
generation  of  leadership  should  not  be  lost 
to  us  as  a  result  of  this  war.  The  soldier 
education  act  is  based  upon  that  theory. 
Build  us  a  better  nation  Is  its  slogan.  No 
one  knows  that  better  than  I  do  because  I, 
myself,  wrote  that  theory  into  the  bill. 

The  full  employment  act  is  not  a  pitiful 
piece  of  fragmentary  mutterings  based  upon 
a  flimsy  interpretation  of  the  slogan  "the 
right  to  work."  The  full  employment  idea 
had  its  concept  In  the  notion  that  it  was 
Government's  duty   to  see  that  ita  people 


are  well  fed,  well  housed,  and  well  schooled. 
The  Government  is  not  entirely  unselfish  in 
this.  We  have,  you  know,  the  Federal  income 
tax  system  and  the  more  you  earn  the  more  . 
all  of  the  people  get  through  a  distribution  of 
taxes  collected.  At  one  time,  when  govern- 
ments belonged  to  kings,  taxation  was  a 
biu-den  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  I  know  of 
no  privileged  class  under  the  theory  of  our 
tax  system.  But  10  years  ago  there  were  many 
groups  of  overly  privileged.  The  strange 
thing  is,  hard  as  it  was  to  bring  about  these 
simple  reforms,  no  one  complains  over  their 
accomplishment  today. 

I  like  our  dollar  economy  as  It  works  today. 
Some  make  greater  profits  than  others,  but 
the  theory  of  the  leveling  remains.  There 
will  always  be  those  who  are  ahead,  who  are 
brighter,  who  live  better  by  their  wits,  who 
gain  more  than  others.  That  is  America.  I 
have  no  objection  to  it  as  long  as  It  is  not 
done  by  advantage-taking,  and  there  will  be 
no  advantage-taking  that  will  last  very  long 
if  the  problems  of  our  economics  are  made 
part  of  our  educational  scheme.  That  is 
what  you  are  doing.  But  you  must  go  fur- 
ther than  the  lawyer-minded  among  us  are 
willing  to  go  at  present.  You  must  see  basic 
causes  and  basic  effects.  In  the  individual 
you  will  note  that  the  cure  for  many  a  clash 
In  our  economic  life  is  attained  through  the 
simple  device  of  equal  opportunity,  a  real 
life  of  interdependence,  a  spirit  of  mutuality. 

War  anywhere  is  of  concern  to  all  every- 
where. Poverty  anywhere  reduces  wealth 
and  living  standards  everywhere.  You  have 
a  notion  that  starvation  in  the  middle  of 
Asia  does  not  affect  life  in  prosperous  Amer- 
ica. Look  around  you  and  see  what  is  hap- 
pening today.  Accept  the  basic  fact  of  life 
that  while  men  kill  each  other  in  hideous 
war  they  are  thoughtful  of  each  other's  wel- 
fare, nevertheless. 

It  Is  true  that  great  suffering  almost  in- 
variably brings  forth  at  least  little  gains.  In 
our  own  national  life  we  know  the  cost  of  the 
formation  of  the  Union,  the  freeing  of  the 
slaves,  and  the  repulsion  of  the  threats  of 
Wllhelm  n  and  Adolf  Hitler  of  Germany. 
Why  men  have  to  suffer  to  see  Is  the  cause 
of  faulty  education.  Surely  the  lessons  of 
the  First  World  War  should  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  lasted  the  people  of  Europe 
and  Asia  at  least  a  generation,  but  they  were 
not.  Do  we  have  to  have  the  law  of  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice  always  functioning  in  order 
to  learn  anything?  Did  it  take  the  depres- 
sion to  give  us  the  philosophy  we  have  now 
of  attempting  to  make  life  more  abundant 
and  fuller?  Evidently  it  did.  Moreover, 
through  the  depression  only  were  we  able  to 
achieve  a  measure  of  social  security  and  set 
up  our  first  fair-labor  standards.  Perhaps 
in  comparison  the  suffering  of  the  depression 
(era  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  even 
the  crude  beginnings  of  a  basic  right  to  work. 
I  mean  a  single  clear-cut,  complete  right 
to  have  a  Job  for  the  asking,  a  job  ci  mpatlble 
with  one's  capacities  and  attainments. 

It  Is  wrong,  at  this  late  date,  when  soldiers 
are  sent  overseas  in  the  first  phases  of  a 
war,  and  during  the  long  hours  when  all  that 
men  may  do  is  think  things  out,  that  their 
thoughts  should  be  resolved  largely  Into  fears 
that,  should  they  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
return,  they  might  not  have  a  job  to  return 
to.  The  fear  might  not  have  been,  and  I 
hope  was  not,  founded  on  anything  stronger 
than  generations  of  habit.,  ^  Even  so,  the  fact 
of  their  worry,  of  your  worry,  and  of  my 
worry,  over  security  based  upon  gainful  em- 
ployment is  sufficient  to  suggest  the  disease 
and  the  cure. 

In  spite  of  our  gains,  we  missed  one  oppor- 
tunity when  we  builded  upon  the  ashes  of 
the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties.  Wide- 
spread misery  should  have  brought  forth 
guaranteed  employment  In  such  force  as  to 
have  amounted  to  an  iron-clad  contract  be- 
tween this  Government  and  its  people  that 
any  man,  any  woman,  however  aged  or  other- 
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of  the  creation  of  the  Russian  Soviet  system. 


tion  of  the  present  turmoil,  or  we  are  In  for 

CAHmia    frrtllHiA 


istrative  board  of  the  National  Catholic 


witn  wnicn  to  deceive  the  country  people. 
There  is  an  upsurge  against  the  admin- 
istration, and  rightfully  so.  which  this 


wx . >.u ..a^wi  »i»  wiuc  wnbci  lAJuinmK,  uuprovea 
design,  and  accelerated  speed  notwithstand- 
ing, other  maritime  nations  have  already  de- 
veloped shipbuilding  plans  that  promise  to 


tnis  scnool.  I  read.  Just  before  MATinc 
Washington,  an  editorial  written  In  •  gnat 
paper  of  the  East  about  the  University  of 
California's  appropriation  aad   Ita  buildinf 


wise  disqualified  under  the  old  standards 
could  confidently  expect  to  earn  money  sim- 
ply through  his  own  election  and  volition 
and  that  the  truth  be  recognized,  once  and 
for  all,  that  In  a  properly  organized  society 
alive  to  its  responsibilities  and  opportunities.' 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  labor  sur- 
plus. With  so  much  to  be  done,  and  so  little 
time  in  which  to  do  It,  how  can  anyone  speak 
of  surpluses.  The  only  surpluses  we  want 
are  surpluses  from  honest  labor. 

The  time  should  have  come  when  an  in- 
dividual, wishing  to  work  part  time  or  full 
time,  according  to  his  own  best  interests 
and  to  fit  his  own  ambitions,  should  be  able 
to  have  what  he  wants,  and  another,  gain- 
fully employed,  who  because  of  his  abiUty 
is  offered  a  better  Job,  should  be  able  to  take 
it  with  confidence,  losing  nothing  and  risk- 
ing nothing. 

Where  Is  all  this  made-work  to  come  from? 
Look  at  poor  leveled  cities  of  Europe.     See 
the  ravages  of  bombs  and  booby  traps  every- 
where.    It  took  us  all.  working  16  hours  a 
day,  on  call  24  nours,  every  dav.  to  do  these 
little  destructive  Jobs     How  much  would  it 
take  to  construct   a  great,   beautiful   world 
community?      Moreover.    Job    guarantee    is 
."■omethlng  like  Insurance.    By  simply  having 
It   handy,   the   working  man   loses   his  fear 
psychology.    He  knows  that  he  may  earn,  and 
may  spend  or  save  according  to  his  habits. 
He  need   not   be  subservient.     It  will  avaU 
him  nothing  to  be  arrogant.    He  cannot  fail 
to  get  some  kind  of  job;  yet  he  easily  may 
fall  through  lack  of  industry,  for  only  through 
Industry  can  he  rise,  and  falling  this  he  is 
a  failure  and  knows  It.    No  child  lu  America 
who  reaches  the  third  grade  is  Incapable  of 
distinguishing  the  difference  between  a  suc- 
cessful man  and  a  failure     You  get  that  les- 
son even  In  Sunday  School. 

We  had  stetistlcs  about  illiteracy  as  a 
result  of  the  last  war  ard  A-e  learned  that 
the  one  prlvUeged  group  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  were  those  who  were  deferred 
because  they  were  not  able  to  understand  a 
simple  written  order.  We  should  have 
learned  that  illiteracy  did  not  pay.  that 
poverty  produces  Uliteracy,  and  that  many 
a  fine  boy  lost  his  life  because  he  had  taken 
a  place  ahead  of  his  time  because  so  many 
other;!  were  proved  unfit. 

If  demagogs  come  into  being  because  of 
slogauo  based  upon  assumed  or  actual  in- 
justices, is  it  not  better  to  have  a  just  peace 
and  make  the  demagogue  Impossible  than 
to  6pe»id  all  of  our  energies  knocking  out  his 
contrivances  aid  overcoming  his  ambitions? 
Cure  the  Alls  of  inequality  throughout  the 
world  and  the  type  of  peace  we  have  In 
America  will  become  possible.  This  does  not 
mean  a  time  of  bliss,  a  world  of  Inaction, 
nor  a  world  without  strife.  But  the  strife 
can  be  of  a  different  type;  contest,  com- 
petition for  constructive  ptirposes  instead  of 
destructive  purposes  might  pay  If  we  would 
only  get  the  idea. 

If  I  should   try   to   analyze   what  I   havp 
been  saying  I  would  do  it  in  this  way.    We 
have  spent  our  energies  trying  to  overcome 
inequalities  in  our  economic   life  by  guar- 
anteeing  certain    techniques;    the   right    to 
strike,   the  right  to  organize,  the  right   to 
assemble,  the  right  to  free  speech.     These 
result  in  laws  dealing  with  the  techniques 
of  our  economic  life.    The  cure  for  those  who 
demand  these  rights  can  be  made  only  by 
higher  wages,  decent  savings,  better  environ- 
ment, and   proper   training.    Those  present 
might  say  to  themselves  after  liearlng  my 
stressing  of  training,  "This  feUow  Thomas 
Etui  remains  a  Confucionlst."    I  do.    I  do 
not  believe  that  man  should  ever  live  on  the 
level  of  an  earthworm.    Such  a  statement  is 
no  longer  the  dream  of  the  Idealist.    It  Is  a 
fact  which  is  recognized  by  anyone  with  a 
memory  that  goes  back  a  single  generation. 
In  the  last  war,  through  lack  of  preparation 
nnd   training,  boys  died  getting  them  into 
the    :iervice.    In    this    war    there    has   been 
less  of  that.    In  the  last  war  bovs  died  of 
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lockjaw  and  other  preventive  diseases.  In 
this  war  there  has  been  less  of  that.  Look  to 
your  commxjnlty  health  standards,  your  edu- 
caUonal  standards.  Has  It  paid  to  have  them 
a  little  better?  That  Is  my  point;  simple,  bo 
simple  that  you  will  say  that  everyone  knows 
that.  But  does  everyone?  The  next  time  a 
great  problem  faces  you  try  to  settle  It  on 
the  basis  of  fundamental  understanding  of 
that  problem  Instead  of  a  basis  of  force 
It  is  only  through  the  schools  that  such  an 
understanding  can  come.  It  is  those  who 
know  the  history  of  mankind  and  the  ad- 
vancing march  of  civilization  who  do  not 
lose  the  faith  In  the  great  fundamentals  of 
America  and  her  mission. 

Prom  your  deliberations  here  will  come  new 
aspirations,  new  studies.      Not  for  this  In- 
stltuto  but  for  sometime  in  the  future,  may 
I  suggest  two  great   histCM-lcal   events' that 
should  form  the  basis  of  a  new  educational 
approach  to  better  industrial  labor  relations 
at    home    and    the    advancement    of    peace 
throughout  the  earth.      First  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization, based  upon  the  simple  theory  that 
the  raising  of  the  standards  of  the  people 
of  the  world   Is  the  only  sure  way  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.      In  the  wake  of  such 
philosophy  has  come  all  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  common  people  of  the  earth.     Never 
has  the  world  seen   that  which  has  taken 
place  today  among  the  common  people  of  the 
whole  world.     World  War  n  was  called  the 
people's  war  In  more  places  than  in  Amer- 
ica.     Study  contemporary  art,  drama,  and 
literature,    and    see    how    simple    concepts 
laid  down  In  the  basic  theory  behind  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  have  be- 
come the  aspiration  of  literally  mlUlons  of 
people  In  the  earth. 

As  a   result  of  Intolerable   conditions   in 
those  nations  ruled   by  single-will   tyrants 
thousands  of  refugees,  dubbed  intellectuals, 
have  come  to  America.      The  effect  of  the 
thinking  and  working  of  these  men  is  not 
yet  apparent.     I  predict  a  greater  intellec- 
tual renaissance  In  this  glorious  land  of  otirs 
a  renaissance   which   will   affect   the   whole 
wcwld,  a  renaissance  of  scientific  thinking 
and  political  idealism  which  will  be  pointed 
out   by  future  generations  and  which  will 
make  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
a  century  of  Inspiration  such  as  the  world 
had  In  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  and  the  first 
century  A.  D.     We  are  living  in  mighty  times; 
times  which  will  result  in  universal  accept- 
ance as  significant  in  the  history  of  ideas 
as    were     the     democratic     Ideals    of     the 
gospel  of  Buddha  and  the  antiarlstocratlc 
ideals  of  the  Confucian  philosophy   based 
upon  the  training  of  man  whose  nature  is 
good;  as  great  even  in  its  lasting  significance 
as  was  the  greatest  of  all  contributions  in 
the  development  of  democracy,  the  discovery 
by  Jesus  of  the  individual  and  of  that  indi- 
vidual's   worth    in    the    eternal    scheme   of 
things.      There   will   be   no  single   concept 
quite  as  great  as  that  given  the  world  by 
Jesus.      But  in  the  renaissance  every  idea 
developed  will  be  complementary  to  those 
of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  and  the  first  cen- 
tury A.  D.     And  that  the  ideas  will  be  lasting 
is  assured   because  they  will   be  devoloped 
under    the    atispices    of    that    government 
which  has  evolved  upon  the  theories  of  our 
founding  fathers. 

The  next  historic  event  which  I  say  marks 
the  very  acme  of  decent  industry-labor  rela- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  the  one  on 
which  we  should  have  based  all  of  our  in- 
dustry-labor actions  since  its  Inception  was 
the  Industry-labor  conference  held  In  Wash- 
ington in  1941.     A  new  thing  happened  In 
industry-labor  relations  at  that  time  when 
the  representatives  of  Industry  and  of  labor 
unanimously  accepted  by  motion  that  there 
should  be  no  strikes  and  no  lock-outs  but  that 
all   disputes   should   be  settled  by  peaceful 
means.    That  Is  the  foundation  upon  which 
to  build.     Make  your  industry-labor  tech- 
niques rest  upon  that  ccnitituiion  and  you 
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wlU  have  Industry-labor  peace  In  America 
Whoever  was  responsible  for  a  different  ap- 
proach and  for  the  belittling  of  the  great 
action  taken  in  1941  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  industry-labor  suffering  we  have  had 
In  the  last  few  years.  Whoever  is  respon- 
sible for  not  living  up  to  the  principles  of 
that  great  promise  made  is  responsible  for 
keeping  back  the  peaceful  evolution  of  our 
industry-labor  relations  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion. 

We  missed  an  opportunity  when  the  going 
was  hard  and  men  crtisaded.  Gahis  are  more 
difficult  to  achieve  now  that  we  have  war 
prosperity.  Who  cares  about  labor,  except 
to  resent  the  newest  strike?  Who  cares  about 
employment  so  long  as  most  people  can  get 
some  kind  of  Job  in  at  least  a  few  weeks  of 
mild  effort?  Our  muscles  relaxed  after  a 
hard  war,  we  are  soft  as  putty.  There  will  be 
strikes;  there  wlU  be  clashes;  there  will  be 
contests;  there  wlU  be  resorts  to  courts,  medi- 
ation boards,  and  conciliation,  but  you  can- 
not do  away  with  the  evils  Incident  to  the 
stoppage  of  pay.  the  Idleness  of  strikee.  the 
slipping  back  into  poverty  and  debt,  the 
keeping  of  kiddles  from  schools  and  the 
actual  killings  which  have  sometimes  re- 
sulted by  law.  This  is  the  lesson  of  our 
times.  I  repeat,  a  guaranty  of  labor  tech- 
nique in  law  will  not  make  for  peace.  A 
recognition  of  the  broad  objectives  for  which 
all  should  strive  in  our  society  is  the  key  to 
final  labor  peace,  higher  standards,  decent 
schools,  honest  hours,  protected  savings,  and 
equal  opportunity;  for  each  to  move  into  the 
field  of  his  great  aspiration  and  Into  the 
sphere  of  his  potential  capacity. 

What  Is  the  great  fear  in  America  today 
that  underlies  the  threatening  Industry-la- 
bor unrest?  Despite  our  full -employment 
act  and  despite  our  prayers,  the  uncon- 
scious Juggling  for  position  in  our  prwent- 
time  industry-labor  strife  is  a  fear  of  future 
unemployment.  We  may  be  In  for  it.  1  do 
not  know.  But  when  we  again  came  face 
to  face  with  this  problem,  let  us  recognize 
it.  It  Is  a  religious  undertaking  and  will  be 
attained  only  through  aeal  amounting  to  a 
religion.  Who  today  in  the  United  Sutes 
will  defend  some  <rf  the  practices  we  proved 
right  here  in  San!  Francisco  in  our  civil 
liberties  investigation? 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  but  not  far 
enough.  The  consUtutlon  of  decent  indiis- 
try-labor  relations  is  the  motion  accepted 
by  industry  and  labor  in  1941.  That  did  not 
destroy  any  rights.  That  merelv  said  that 
we  wUl  turn  to  the  techniques  of  peace 
rather  than  the  technique  of  war  for  the 
settlement  of  our  disputes  and  for  the  at- 
tainments of  our  objectives.  That  should 
be  fundamental  In  America.  Our  courts  do 
not  always  pronoimce  absolute  justice,  but 
no  one  would  like  to  see  disputes  between 
Americans  or  between  Americans  and  their 
Government  settled  by  direct  action. 

I  am  a  product  of  the  American   public 
school  s>-stem.     I  went  to  kindergarten  and 
I  finished  with  a  Ph.  D.    It  took  a  long  time, 
and  I  did  other  things,  but  during  every  min- 
ute of  my  education  I  was  exposed  to  Ameri- 
can   ideals.     If   there    is   a  rule   of   history 
to  which  I  can  turn  now  as  a  guide,  it  would 
be  the  150  years  struggle  in  our  own  country 
to  make  a  political  concept  work  and  be- 
come  universally   accepted.    The   founding 
fathers  worked  out  the  Federal  system  on  the 
simple  Idea  of  allowing  those  things  which 
are  of  purely  local   concern   to   be  settled 
locally,    but   those   which    are   of   common 
concern   to  be  handled   by   representatives 
delegated  to  speak  for  all.    We  builded  big- 
ger than  we  thought.    That  governmental 
technique  Is  the  basis  of  our  political  liberty. 
It  Is  the  key  not  only  to  national  i>eace  In 
a  nation  made  up  of  48  states,  btrt  also  It 
is   a   key  to   a   theory   which   can   become 
world-wide.    Thus  we  have  created,  as  a  re- 
sult of  American  experience,  a  conception  of 
government  which  can  produce  world  organi- 
zation and  give  us  world  unity.    As  a  result 
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walled  off  from  western  Europe.    Multitudes       that  th*«*  rt-<r,.„»- 
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of  the  creation  of  the  Russian  Soviet  system, 
Russia  furnishes  a  technique  which  can  ex- 
pand into  a  world  organization.  And  the 
^  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  idea  gives 
us  another  pattern. 

While  men  have  dreamed  of  peace  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  they  did  not  invent  a 
form  of  government  which  might  become 
world-wide  and.  therefore.  lns\ire  the  peace. 
No  longer  is  the  concept  of  world  govern- 
ment merely  theory.  No  longer  is  it  based 
upon  prayer  and  aspiration.  The  way  of 
peace  is  in  the  world.  Whether  the  world 
treads  the  path  of  peace  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  can  only  do  so  if  it  understands  where  It 
is  going.  Education  is  a  process  of  leading. 
The  new  world  needs  leadership.  We  shall 
succeed  or  we  shall  fail,  therefore,  on  the 
basis  of  the  character  of  that  leadership.  Is 
it  to  be  a  leadership  ba.'>ed  upon  the  single 
will  with  the  followers  forced  to  go  where 
they  are  told?  If  so,  now  is  the  best  time  to 
accept  fascism  as  a  universal  ideal  because 
the  world  knows  its  technique  better  than 
ever  before.  Or  will  It  be  a  leadership  grow- 
ing out  of  deliberations  of  trained  delibera- 
tors,  using  as  a  basis  for  argument  the  knowl- 
edge of  history,  the  facts  of  society,  the  un- 
derstanding of  man  and  his  natxire.  That  is 
the  democratic  way  and  by  no  means  the 
easy  way  as  is  the  technique  of  the  single  will. 
That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  for  you  to 
answer  here  in  this  institute.  Will  you  deal 
with  fundamentals,  or  will  you  be  satisfied 
with  biased  partisan  strife,  or  an  unques- 
tioned acceptance  of  the  will  of  the  leader? 
Your  children  and  your  children's  children 
are  Interested  in  the  answer  which  you  will 
give  to  that  question. 

-  My  prayer  is  that  you  will  all  say  that 
American  democracy.  American  freedom,  and 
American  liberty  all  center  in  a  single  con- 
cept: Individualism  with  a  social  conscience 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility;  and.  when 
American  democracy  works  and  reaches  its 
conclusions,  it  is  imderstood  by  all  that  that 
which  it  does,  it  does  by  common  consent. 

American  democracy  is  preserved  for  us  In 
a  Constitution  which  becomes  a  guide  for  our 
—  political  habits.  Thus,  the  American  Con- 
stitution is.  In  very  deed,  the  companion  of 
the  American  people  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  political,  economic,  and  social  aims. 
Make  it  your  companion  in  your  studies. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     ' 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Issue  of  OPA,"  from  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  of  Friday 
April  26.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ISST7X  OF  OPA 

There  is  more  misinformation  being  given 
the  public  on  the  Issue  of  OPA  than  on  any 
issue  in  many  years.  Mr.  Bowles  would  have 
us  believe  OPA  is  perfect,  and  any  changes 
in  the  policies  he  has  followed  would  destroy 
our  entire  economy.  The  Merchants  and 
Mantifacturers  Association  representatives 
would  have  u«  believe  all  restrictions  on 
prices  shovild  be  removed.  In  between  these 
two  extreme  positions  there  must  be  a  solu- 
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tion  of  the  present  turmoil,  or  we  are  In  for 
serious  trouble. 

We  listened  to  Mr.  Bowles  on  the  radio  and 
also  his  stooges  of  the  CIO.  Walter  Winchell, 
and  others.  From  them  one  would  think 
rentals  will  go  sky  high  if  OPA  is  restricted. 
And  yet  every  measure  we  have  heard  seri- 
ously debated  provides  tor  the  retention  of 
ceilings  on  rents  until  the  housing  shortage 
is  corrected.  In  placing  emphasis  on  rents 
Mr.  Bowles  and  his  followers  are  deliberately 
misleading  the  people  as  to  what  is  being 
asked  for  by  those  who  know  the  present  lys- 
tem  Is  wrong. 

Sound  price  control  is  essential  to  holding 
down  prices  during  the  period  of  shortages. 
But  unsound  controls  have  caused  most  of 
the  shortages  we  are  now  suffering.  The 
greatest  danger  of  inflation  is  from  a  short- 
age of  goods.  When  the  OPA  Insists  upon 
policies  that  make  it  impossible  to  produce 
products  at  a  profit  it  can  only  result  in 
further  shortages. 

We  find  men  who  should  know  better 
blaming  business  for  not  producing  for  resale 
at  old  prices  while  their  labor  costs  have 
increased  20  percent.  They  criticize  dairies 
for  not  making  butter  at  a  loss  when  the 
OPA  makes  it  profitable  for  the  dairies  to 
make  ice  cream.  They  Insist  that  meat  be 
sold  at  a  loss  by  legitimate  packers  to  com- 
pete with  black  markets  caused  by  OPA  un- 
realistic rules.  Black-market  operators  have 
become  the  greatest  benefactors  from  OPA 
rule. 

OPA  head  Porter  and  his  chief  Mr.  Bowles 
never  operated  a  factory  or  retail  store. 
They  are  advertising  men  who  made  fortunes 
creating  public  demands  for  products  created 
by  skillful  management.  They  advocated 
and  encouraged  the  CIO  demands  of  a  30- 
percent  increase  in  wages  without  an  increase 
in  the  selling  prices  of  products  made  by 
workers.  They  are  now  backed  by  the  CIO 
and  other  groups  which  go  on  the  theory 
that  business  can  absorb  any  increase  in 
cost  without  increasing  selling  prices. 

The  answer  is  not  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  OPA  price  controls.  The  answer  is 
to  give  the  controls  into  the  hands  of  men 
of  experience  and  character.  A  gradual  in- 
crease in  prices  must  be  given  business  if 
it  Is  to  operate  at  a  profit.  Without  this 
there  will  be  lowered  production  and  more 
shortages.  With  assurance  of  a  profit  on 
what  industry  sells  prices  will  find  lower 
levels  because  competition  will  force  them  to 
do  so. 

Present  policies  have  speeded  Inflation. 
Published  prices  mean  little  because  most 
products  are  sold  at  black-market  prices.  It 
is  not  a  nice  situation.  But  when  theorists 
insist  upon  tinkering  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  or  expect  anyone  to  operate 
without  a  profit  the  production  machine  is 
certain  to  come  to  a  stop.  OPA  should  be 
continued  as  long  as  shortages  prevail.  But 
it  needs  to  be  entirely  reorganized  and  its 
powers  restricted  to  make  it  workable. 

L.  A.  C. 


Food  for  the  Children  of  Europe  and  the 
Far  East 
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or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  recently  was  issued  by  the  admin- 


istrative board  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference.  In  my  judgment, 
this  statement  is  an  Important  one  It 
presents  a  very  wholesome  question,  as 
compared  to  the  question  of  the  British 
treatment  of  the  Jewish  people  which  I 
have  previously  discussed  today.  In- 
stead of  the  matter  of  forcing  people  to 
make  further  sacrifices  and  forcing 
people  to  die,  this  statement  refers  to 
action  to  help  people  to  live.  The  state- 
ment was  issued  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  constituting  the  administrative 
board  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  at  the  close  of  their  meeting 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  just  a  few 
days  ago.  In  the  statement  they  call 
upon  the  people  they  represent  to  exert 
every  effort  to  make  real  sacrifices  to 
the  end  that  the  famine  and  disease 
which  are  sweeping  the  whole  world  may 
be  reduced  and  corrected  by  the  gen- 
erosity and  goodness  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  statement  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  archbishops  and  bishops  constituting 
the  administrative  board  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  at  the  close  of 
their  meeting  just  held  here,  issued  the 
following  statement.  The  members  of  the 
administrative  board  are:  Samuel  Cardinal 
Stritch,  archlbishop  of  Chicago;  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman,  archbishop  of  New  York; 
John  Gregory  Murray,  archbishop  of  St.  Paul; 
Joseph  F.  Rummel,  archbishop  of  New 
Orleans;  John  J.  Mitty,  archbishop  of  San 
Francisco;  James  H .  Ryan,  archbishop  of 
Omaha;  Richard  J.  Cushing,  archbishop  of 
Boston;  John  Mark  Gannon,  bishop  of  Erie; 
John  F.  Noll,  bishop  of  Fort  Wayne;  Karl  J. 
Alter,  bishop  jf  Toledo.  Cardinal  Stritch  is 
chairman  of  the  administrative  board, 
Archbishop  Murray  Is  vice  chairman,  Cardi- 
nal Spellman  Is  secretary  and  bishop  Gan- 
non is  treasurer. 

"Famine  is  killing  millions  of  people.  Its 
victims,  weakened  in  body  and  in  spirit,  in- 
crease in  number  each  day.  We  who  know 
not  the  pangs  of  hunger  must  hearken  to 
the  pitiful  cries  of  our  brothers  in  Christ. 
Self-discipline  and  self-denial  on  cur  part 
will  save  countless  lives.  From  our  overflow- 
ing granaries,  yea  from  what  we  wantonly 
waste,  we  can  do  much  to  relieve  their  utter 
destitution.  Bread  must  become  for  us  a 
holy  thing:  for  it  means  life  to  a  multitude 
of  God's  children. 

"Mindful  of  this  dire  need,  the  bishops  of 
our  country  are  appealing  to  the  faithful  to 
give  unstintingly  in  the  campaign  for  food 
for  the  children  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
during  the  week,  beginning  on  Mother's  Day, 
May  12.  We  are  confident  that  the  response 
will  be  a  fitting  testimony  of  Christlike  love 
for  our  neighbors  In  need.  Moreover,  we 
earnestly  urge  our  fellow  Americans  to  heed 
the  plea  of  our  Government  to  release  their 
reserve  stores  of  wheat  that  the  hungry  may 
efft. 

"Relief  of  hunger  is  indeed  the  pressing 
need  of  the  moment.  We  know  that  the 
shortage  of  food  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  terrible  devastation  wrought  by  war. 
Yet.  thinking  men  will  not  limit  their  vision 
to  this  fact.  Tliey  will  look  down  beyond  to 
find  deeper  causes  for  the  chaos  that  now 
afflicts  suffering  humanity. 

"Europe's  misery  has  been  aggravated  by 
moral  and  economic  disorders  that  could 
have  been  prevented.  Undue  delay  in  reach- 
ing peace  settlements  has  fostered  Instabil- 
ity and  paralyzed  reconstruction.  Eastern 
or    "bread"'    Europe    has    been    artiflaially 
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impartial  judge  by  providing,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  shall  institute  and  prosecute  all 
prosecutions  under  the  act  and  shall  also 

hp  thp    Inrtpp   nf   a-hpthpr  siirh    nrn<;prn- 


the  miners  while  such  mines  remain  in 
Government  control  and  at  least  give 
the  miners  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
work  and  thereby  avert  the  impending 

natinnnl  rii?;fl!:t'pr       Tf  this  nrtinn   nrnvprl 


all  on  account  of  OPA  paying  30  cents  per 
bushel  over  ceiling  price  for  wheat  which  is 
similar  to  the  black  market  on  livostock 
which  prohibits  the  packers  from  paying 
more   than  ceiling  prices  while  others  pay 


walled  off  from  western  Europe.  Multitudes 
of  civilians  and  prisoners  of  war  hare  been 
deported  and  de^^ded  into  forced  labor  un- 
worthy of  himian  beings.  Occupying  sol- 
diery, living  off  the  land,  are  consximing 
already  depleted  food  stores.  Great  masMS 
of  unfortunate  people  have  been  stripped 
of  their  goods  and  then  driven  like  catUe 
from  their  native  soil  into  strange  areas 
where  they  are  homeless,  helpless  and  friend- 
less. Inevitably,  famine  breeds  fear  and  im- 
rest:  and  unrest  Jeopardizes  the  hope  of 
peace  for  which  mankind  Is  loi^lng. 

•Justice  cries  out  against  these  violations 
of  the  moral  order.  There  can  be  no  peace 
while  they  endure.  Injustice  Is  the  help- 
mate of  famine  and  their  offspring  is  chaos 
Order  among  men  and  naUons  can  come  only 
from  the  pracUce  of  Justice  and  meroy  in 
human  relations.  The  moral  order  set  down 
by  the  Maker  of  the  Universe  is  the  only 
charter  given  to  men  whereby  they  may  find 
peace  and  security." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF  CONNrCTICn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Alcatraz  Riot"  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  4. 
1946.  In  my  opinion  this  editorial  well 
vindicates  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  establishing  this  kind  of  a  prison  for 
our  more  dangerous  criminals.  Last 
weeks  events  justify  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  founded  that  penitentiary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

THE  ALCATBAZ  RIOT 

The  latest  ill-fated  attempt  of  some  of 
the  Nation's  most  notorious  desperadoes  to 
escape  from  Alcatraz  Prison  provides  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's decision  in  1933  to  use  "The  Rock' 
as  an  isolation  center  for  hardened  convicts 
of  the  'public  enemy"  type.  The  original 
plan  for  a  sort  of  American  "DevU's  Island  " 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  was  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  over  the  protests  of 
some  well-intentioned  sociologists,  to  say 
nothing  of  alarmed  residents  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  attitude  of  a  few  of  the  critics 
was  simUar  to  that  taken  by  former  At- 
torney General  Prank  Murphy,  who  felt  that 
the  atmosphere  at  Alcatraz  was  too  stern. 
However.  Attorney  General  Cummings  in 
advancing  the  project,  declared  that  some 
Isolated  penitentiary  was  needed  to  safe- 
guard the  public  from  the  scandalous  series 
of  prison  breaks  which  marked  the  gangster 
era  of  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties. 

There  is  no  ioubt  as  to  the  sternness  of 
Alcatraz,  but.  as  Mr.  Cummings  pointed  out 
in  advocating  the  prison,  the  incorrigible 
convicts  confined  there  are  of  a  kind  that 
understand  and  respect  only  the  sternest  of 
penal  measures.  They  are  killers,  kid- 
napers, and  other  criminals  whose  records  are 
such  as  to  give  little  or  no  hope  of  reforma- 
tion. Most  of  them  have  escaped  from  other 
Federal  or  State  prisons  one  or  more  times 
In  Alcatraz  they  find  virtually  all  reasonable 
hope  cf  escape  gone.     That  does  not  mean 


that  these  desperate  men  ever  completely 
give  up  hope  of  making  a  break,  however. 
Warden  James  E.  Johnston,  a  suoccssful 
banker  who  became  a  penologist  because  he 
was  interested  in  the  subject  of  criminal  de- 
tention and  reform,  has  never  claimed  that 
Alcatns  is  escape-proof.  "We  onlv  hoped  It 
was."  he  said  after  the  frustrated  bivak  cf 
1939  In  which  Arthur  "Doc"  Barker  of  the 
Karpis-Barker  kidnaping  gang  was  shot  to 
death  as  he  and  four  other  codtIcU  reached 
thejrater s  edge.  Only  two  prisoners  ever 
succeeded  in  leaving  the  Island  and  officials 
are  convinced  both  of  them  drowned  In  the 
swirling  currents  which  sweep  around  '-The 
Rock." 

Only  a  careful  invesUgaUon  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  latest  attem-/t.  which  al- 
ready has  cost  the  lives  of  two  guards,  was 
due  to  any  relaxation  of  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  prison  staff  or  to  other  preventable 
causes.  Whatever  the  OTlgin  of  the  break 
Warden  Johnston  and  his  staff  deserve  com- 
mendation for  the  courage  with  which  they 
met  the  vicious  chal'enge  of  the  embattled 
convicts.  And  the  cotmtry  may  well  be  glad 
that  this  battle  took  place  in  so  remote  a 
spot  as  Alcatraz — not  In  sofne  community 
where  Innocent  citizens  would  have  been  im- 
periled. 


Which  Has  More  Vitality— John  L.  Lewis 
.  .    or  the  American  Constitution?  ^ 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

or  NORTH  CAROUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1946 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  this  day  contains  an  edi- 
torial which  correctly  sets  forth  the 
.  causes  of  the  industrial  strife  which  this 
Nation  now  witnesses.  The  Washington 
Post  says  that — 

It  is  useless  to  berate  Mr.  Lewis  for  his 
caUousness  toward  American  and  world  need. 
However,  reprehensible  it  may  be.  what  Mr. 
Lewis  has  done  Is  entirely  legal.  That  is  the 
crux.  In  the  absence  of  any  law  clearly 
recognizing  and  safeguarding  the  public  in- 
terest, there  is  an  invitation  for  economic 
pressure  blocs  to  prostrate  the  Nation  for 
their  own  advantage,  whether  their  leaders 
be  Lewis.  Petrillo.  or  anybody  else.  •  •  • 
.  There  is  no  cure  for  the  tactic  of  weU-or- 
ganized  minorities  in  penalizing  the  people 
as  a  whole  in  order  to  force  attainment  ol 
their  ends  except  in  legislation— broad  and 
not  particular  legislation  which  sUtes  the 
supremacy  of  the  public  interest  and  defines 
the  legitimate  realm  of  union  activity  be- 
yond which  that  activity  infringes  on  public 
right  and  becomes  a  crime. 

On  5'esterday  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  nilnois  [Mr.  SabathI  stated 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  con- 
troversy between  the  coal  operators  and 
the  coal  miners.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Sabath  went  far  enough.  In  my 
judgment,  there  are  three  sides  to  the 
controversy  resulting  in  the  present  coal 
strike.  One  side  is  that  of  the  coal  ope- 
rators. Another  side  is  that  of  the  coal 
miners.  The  third  side  is  that  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  should  be  paramount  to 
those  of  either  the  coal  operators  or 
those  of  the  coal  miners. 

The  industrial  unrest  which  afflicts  the 
public  at  this  moment  is  the  Inevitable 


result  of  forces  which  have  been  oper- 
ating In  this  Nation  for  sometime.    As 
«  people,  we  have  permitted  the  Oovem- 
mait  to  Ignore  the  poliUcal  philosophy 
that    the   Qovemment    should    extend 
equal  rights  to  all  men.  but  grant  special 
privileges  to  none.    This  wise  principle 
has  been  flouted  by  men  in  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  positions  in  the 
Nation  and  in  the  several  States  for  seme 
years.    Government  has  either  expressl) 
or  impUedly  granted  special  privileges  to 
organized  minorities  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  people.    This  is  especially 
true  in  respect  to  certain  bodies  nf  or- 
ganized labor.    The  extension  of  these 
special  privileges  to  particular  bodies  of 
organized  labor  has  resulted  from  the 
joint  action  of  two  diverse  groups  of 
public  officials.    One  of  th^se  groups  has 
been  composed  of  sincere  men  who  be- 
lieved that  such  special  privileges  were 
necessary  to  counterbalance  the  actual 
or  supposed  economic  weakness  of  labor. 
The  other  group  has  consisted  of  office- 
holders who  have  paid  more  heed  to  the 
poUtical  power  of  organized  labor  than 
they  have  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

Special     privileges    granted     to    or- 
ganized minorities  have  often  been  ex- 
tended   through    policies    practiced    by 
public   officials.     Sometimes   s'ach   spe- 
cial privileges  have  been  expressly  ex- 
tended through  legislative  enactments. 
Perhaps  the  most  glaring  instance  of  the 
extension  of  special  privileges  to  organ- 
ized minorities  is  to  be  found  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  which  is  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  its  author. 
Senator   Wagner,   of   New   York.     The 
Wagner  Act  was  an  innovation  in  the 
field  of  American  law.    It  prohibits  cer- 
tain unfair  labor  practices  on  the  part 
of  employers,  but.  ostrich-like,  ignores 
the  fact  that  unfair  labor  practices  are 
sometimes    perpetrated    by    employees. 
It  requires  employers  to  bargain  with 
employees,  but  it  does  not  impose  upon 
employees  any  corresponding  obligation 
to  bargain  with  employers.    The  mis- 
take arising  out  of  this  omission  in  the 
Wagner  Act  is  illustrated  forcefully  by 
the  attitude  of  John  L.  Lewis  in  the  pres- 
ent coal  strike.    John  L  Le^^ns  stead- 
fastly proclaims  to  the  coal  operators 
and  to  the  general  public  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  he  will  not  even  advise 
anybody  of  the  bargain  the  miners  desire 
until  he  is  first  assured  that  a  royalty 
will  be  paid  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
upon  each  ton  of  coal  mined. 

The  Wagner  Act  Is  an  unuise  piece  of 
legislation  because  It  grants  rights  to 
labor  without  Imposing  upon  latwr  cor- 
responding duties.    It  is  also  unwise  be- 
cause it  constitutes  a  rank  perversion 
and   prostitution  of  the  judicial  proc- 
esses.   The  most  fundamental  principle 
of  any  system  of  justice  worthy  of  the 
name  is  that  every  person  who  brings  a 
controversy  to  a  tribunal  for  judgment 
shall  have  that  controversy  determined 
by   an   Impartial   judge.     The   Wagner 
Act  expressly  prevents  the  application  of 
this   fimdamental   principle  to  contro- 
versies falling  within  the  purview  of  the 
act.    It  insures  Its  purpose  that  contro-    , 
versles  covered  by  it  shall  not  be  deter- 
mined with  the  cold  neutrality  of  the 


to  pay  a  80-cent  bounty  on  com  and  wheat 
has  precipitated  the  current  feed  crisis. 
While  this  move  had  the  approval  of  some 
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ability  of  both  the  Government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  serve. 


us  believe  OPA  Is  perfect,  and  any  changes 
in  the  policies  he  has  followed  would  destroy 
our  entire  economy.  The  Merchants  and 
Maniifacturers  Association  representatives 
would  have  us  believe  all  restrictions  on 
prices  should  be  removed.  In  between  these 
two  extreme  positions  there  must  be  a  solu- 


/ 


Wednesday.  May  8  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  recently  was  issued  by  the  admin- 


.*••».  ^^^y/^i   «.aui»rB  iur  me  cuaos  xnat  now 
afflicts  suffering  humanity. 

"Europe's  misery  has  been  aggravated  by 
moral  and  economic  disorders  that  could 
have  been  prevented.  Undue  delay  in  reach- 
ing peace  settlements  has  fostered  instabil- 
ity and  paralyzed  reconstruction.  Eastern 
or    "bread"    Europe    has    been    artlflslally 
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impartial  judge  by  providing,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  shall  institute  and  prosecute  all 
prosecutions  under  the  act  and  shall  also 
be  the  Judge  of  whether  such  prosecu- 
tions be  well  or  ill  founded.  Justice  can- 
not live  under  law  which  undertakes  to 
unite  the  impartiality  of  the  judge  with 
the  partisanship  of  the  prosecutor. 

The  only  long-range  solution  of  in- 
dustrial unrest,  such  as  the  paralyzing 
coal  strike,  is  to  be  found  in  a  compre- 
hensive labor  code  granting  to  employers 
their  proper  rights  and  imposing  upon 
employers  their  proper  duties,  and  grant- 
ing to  labor,  both  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, its  proper  rights  and  imposing 
upon  labor,  both  organized  and  unor- 
ganized. Its  proper  duties,  and  recogniz- 
ing that  there  is  a  third  party  to  all 
labor  controversies,  namely,  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  safeguarding  the  rights 
of  such  public.  The  enforcement  of  such 
comprehensive  labor  code  should  be  com- 
mitted to  an  impartial  labor  court  com- 
posed of  judges  who  represent  the  public 
and  are  special  pleaders  for  neither  the 
cause  of  capital  nor  the  cause  of  labor. 

Of  course,  such  a  labor  code  cannot  be 
enacted  and  such  a  labor  court  cannot  be 
se-  up  in  time  to  settle  the  present  coal 
strike.  When  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  visited  their  homes 
during  the  Christmas  vacation,  they  evi- 
dently learned  that  the  American  people 
are  demanding  some  relief  from  the 
fnjuries  which  they  constantly  suffer 
as  innocent  bystanders  at  the  constant 
fights  between  capital  on  the  one  hand 
and  labor  on  the  other. 

A  substantial  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Case  bill  during  the  month 
of  February  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate, 
where  it  now  rests  in  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  This  bill 
represented  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part 
of  sincere  men  to  afford  the  public  some 
protection  against  the  injuries  suffered 
by  it  as  a  result  of  the  constant  labor 
strife.  Many  people  criticized  this  bill. 
but  none  of  such  critics  have  proposed 
any  other  remedy  for  the  economic  ills 
resulting  from  boycotts  and  strikes. 

I  have  conceded  that  a  comprehensive 
labor  code  cannot  be  enacted  by  Congress 
in  time  to  stop  the  current  coal  strike.  I 
am  not  one.  however,  who  believes  that 
this  is  a  suflBcient  reason  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  assume  the  po- 
sition that  nothing  can  be  done  to  avert 
the  national  disaster  incident  to  the  coal 
strike.  The  mining  of  coal  for  use  in  in- 
terstate commerce  and  the  use  of  coal  in 
interstate  commerce  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  pubhc 
health  and  the  public  safety  and  the  pub- 
lic economy. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under 
existing  law  the  President  has  the  power 
to  seize  and  operate  the  coal  mines.  It 
is  said  that  the  coal  miners  would  not 
obey  any  request  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ihat  they  return  to  work  in  the 
mines.  This  may  be  true.  Neverthe- 
less, it  seems  to  me  that  the  Government 
should  seize  the  mines  and  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
proper  living  and  working  conditions  for 


the  miners  while  such  mines  remain  In 
Government  control  and  at  least  give 
the  miners  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
work  and  thereby  avert  the  impending 
national  disaster.  If  this  action  proved 
futile,  then  the  Government  should  re- 
sort to  other  measures.  The  Federal 
Constitution  expressly  provides  that  the 
Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce "with  foreign  nations  and  amony 
the  several  States." 

There  is  no  natural  or  constitutional 
right  for  any  group  of  men  to  strike  in 
cases  where  the  public  safety  and  the 
public  health  and  the  public  economy  are 
involved.  Such  a  legal  right  exists  now 
merely  because  the  Congress  has  been 
reluctant  to  exercise  the  constitutional 
powers  given  it  for  the  protection  of  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  It  is  true  thai 
no  man  can  be  compelled  to  work  against 
his  will.  It  is  not  true  that  any  group 
of  men  has  a  right  to  strike  when  it 
knows  that  such  strike  wiU  endager  the 
public  health  and  the  public  safety  and 
the  public  economy.  Congress  un. 
doubtedly  has  constitutional  authority 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  clause  to 
enact  legislation  prohibiting  strikes  en- 
dangering the  public  health  and  the  pub- 
lic safety  and  the  public  economy 
Some  persons  in  high  places  assert  that 
such  a  law  cannot  be  enforced.  This 
may  be  true. 

However,  it  is  high  time  for  the  Amer- 
ican, people  to  learn  which  has  more 
vitalrV — John  L.  Lewis  or  the  American 
Constitution. 


Wheat  and  Bread  in  Kansas 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  a  telegram  that  I 
received  from  the  mayor  of  Salina,  Kans. 
This  city  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Wheat  Belt,  which  is  the  largest  milling 
center  in  the  United  States.  Flour  mills 
are  closing  and  bakeries  unable  to  get 
needed  flour.  Some  grocery  stores  are 
selling  only  one  loaf  of  bread  to  a  house- 
wife. Many  people  are  thrown  out  of 
employment.  It  seems  almost  unbeliev- 
able that  such  a  thing  could  happen  in 
the  Wheat  Belt  of  the  United  States.  The 
above-mentioned  conditions  are  the  re- 
sult of  ill-advised  and  ill-conceived  regu- 
lations. How  long  must  our  people  put 
up  with  this  mismanagement  and  mal- 
administration of  our  economy? 

The  telegram  referred  to  follows: 

Sauna,  Kans.,  May  5.  1946. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Today  In  Salina,  Kans..  In  the  center  of  the 
greatest  wheat-growing  section  and  the  fifth 
mlUing  center  in  the  United  States,  we  afe 
witnessing  the  strange  spectacle  of  bakeries 
and  grocery  stores  limiting  housewives  to  one 
loaf  of  bread  if  they  have  any  at  all.  Flour 
mills  are  closing  and  flour  getting  scarce — 


all  on  account  of  OPA  paying  30  cents  per 
bushel  over  celling  price  for  wheat  which  is 
similar  to  the  black  market  on  livostock 
which  prohibits  the  packers  from  paying 
more  than  ceiling  prices  while  others  pay 
over-ceiling  prices  and  get  the  livestock. 
News  reports  say  that  the  OPA  have  also  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  loaf  and  increased  the 
price.  What  better  proof  Is  necessary  to 
show  OPA  control  raises  prices  and  creates 
scarcities. 

If  they  are  sincere  In  their  efforts  to  quickly 
feed  the  hungry  why  not  ship  the  flour  in- 
stead of  the  wheat — all  reports  say  that  80 
percent  of  the  mills  were  destroyed  by  war. 
It  would  at  least  keep  our  flour  mills 
running. 

It  looks  like  a  concerted  effort  to  strip 
this  Nation  of  huge  amounts  of  grain  and 
livestock  that  could  easily  get  out  of  hand 
and  caXise  a  famine  here  in  America.  Are  our 
so-called  humanitarians  getting  out  of  hand 
and  running  wild? 

I  trust  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to  curb 
the  OPA  and  do  away  with  many  of  their 
ceilings,  especially  on  livestock  and  grain 
products. 

J.  H.  MooRZ,  Jr., 
Mayor,  City  of  Salina. 


Report  on  the  Serious  Shortage  of  Feed 
by  the  Republican  Congressional  Food 
Study  Committee 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  JENKirS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  feed  in  practically  every  part 
of  the  country.  The  situation  i.s  ter- 
rible in  the  Eastern  and  Northeastern 
States. 

The  Republican  Congressional  Food 
Study  Committee  has  made  a  sur/ey  of 
this  problem  and  has  made  a  report,  a 
copy  of  which  we  have  sent  to  the  mem- 
bership. I  think  this  report  would  be  en- 
lightening to  the  membership  and  the 
public,  and  having  gotten  permission  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record,  I  hereby 
offer  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

A  Report  on  the  Feed  SrruATioN 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  shortage  which  has  now  reached 
critical  proportions  is  the  result  of  maldis- 
tribution rather  than  actual  undersupply. 
Administration  fumbling  and  uncertainty 
have  retarded  the  normal  movement  of  feed 
grains  and  in  addition  have  resulted  in 
heavier  than  normal  use  of  food  grains  for 
feed  in  producing  areas.  Wheat  is  badly 
needed  for  human  food  and  with  proper 
Government  direction  of  other  feed  com- 
modities, additional  wheat  could  have  been 
used  for  food  and.  at  the  same  time,  there 
would  have  been  a  better  supply  of  animal 
feed.  Poor  judgment  in  fixing  price  ceilings 
by  the  administration,  and  their  hasty  efforts 
to  circumvent  these  ceilings  when  they  dis- 
covered that  they  were  unworkable  have  con- 
tributed to  the  present  crisis. 

THIP.TT-CENT   BONUS 

The  recent  decision  of  the  administration 
to  permit  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


understand  and  respect  only  the  ttcmest  of 
penal  measures.  They  are  killers,  kid- 
napers, and  other  criminals  whose  records  are 
such  as  to  give  little  or  no  hope  of  reforma- 
tion. Most  of  them  have  escaped  from  other 
Federal  or  State  prisons  one  or  more  times 
In  Alcatraz  they  find  virtually  all  reasonable 
hope  cf  escape  gone.     That  does  not  mean 
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nuuLiici  aiue  ij»  luai  oi  ine  coai 
miners.  The  third  side  is  that  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  should  be  paramount  to 
those  of  either  the  coal  operators  or 
those  of  the  coal  miners. 

The  industrial  unrest  which  afflicts  the 
public  at  this  moment  is  the  inevitable 


siittii  uave  inai  controversy  aeiormmea 
by  an  Impartial  judge.  The  Wagner 
Act  expressly  prevents  the  application  of 
this  fimdamenial  principle  to  contro- 
versies falling  within  the  purview  of  the 
act.  It  insures  its  purpose  that  contro- 
versies covered  by  it  shall  not  be  deter- 
mined with  the  cold  neutrality  of  the 
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to  pay  a  80-cent  bounty  on  com  and  wheat 
has  precipitated  the  current  feed  crisis. 
While  this  move  had  the  approval  of  some 
wise  food  authorities.  It  was  in  practice  an 
Implied  approval  of  the  huge  black  market 
which  has  been  In  operation.  It  Is  a  case 
of  the  Government  going  Into  the  black 
market  to  buy  supplies  it  could  not  obtain 
at  celling  prices.  The  black-market  price 
of  com  has  for  some  time  been  about  30 
cepts  a  bushel  above  the  ceiling.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  now  paying  this  black-market 
price — but  farmers,  feed  manufacturers,  and 
all  other  private  citizens  must  pay  only  OPA 
ceiling  prices  or  subject  themselves  to  crimi- 
nal action. 

ETTECT 

The  effect  of  this  move  is  exactly  what 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports  that  there  is  no 
wheat  or  com  moving  in  the  market  what- 
ever except  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Grain  dealers  have  canceled  con- 
tracts with  feed  manufacturers  and  many 
feed  manufacturers  have  been  forced  to  quit. 
Farmers  and  private  citizens  are  unable  to 
buy  even  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  corn  through 
legitimate  channels. 

ASXAS    AFFECTED 

From  reports  reaching  this  committee  It 
Is  Indicated  that  the  areas  worst  affected  by 
this  artificial  feed  shortage  are  the  areas  on 
which  the  large  cities  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
depend  for  their  dairy  and  poultry  products: 
The  poultry-raising  section  of  New  Jersey 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  and  the  dairy  and 
poultry  section  of  New  England.  Tlie  situa- 
tion in  these  areas  is  very  critical. 

TOO    ON    HAND 

Reports  Indicate  that  the  supplies  of  feed 
manufacturers  and  dealers  In  the  affectesi 
areas  are  fast  running  out.  Some  have  » 
maximum  supply  of  approximately  2  weeks 
Feed  in  farmers'  bins  Is  also  almost  ex- 
hausted. 

RESULTS 

The  Immediate  results  will  be  (1)  destruc- 
tion of  poultry  flocks  and  curtailment,  even 
involving  liquidation,  of  many  dairy  herds; 
(2)  a  shortage  of  milk  and  fresh  eggs  In 
many  eastern  metropolitan  areas  In  about  3 
weeks.  Unless  the  situation  is  remedied  Im- 
mediately It  Will  be  too  late.  Long-range 
results  Will  be  a  general  reduction  of  dairy 
production  capacity  In  the  feed  shortage 
areas,  drastic  curtailment  of  poultry  pro- 
duction, with  the  possibility  of  a  resulting 
serious  shortage  of  dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts In  the  affected  areas  next  fall  and 
winter.  As  an  Indication,  orders  for  baby 
chicks  placed  with  hatcheries  In  the  East 
have  declined  approximately  50  percent  In 
the  past  week. 

REMEDY 

Department  of  Agriculture  officials  with 
whom  this  situation  has  been  discussed  ap- 
pear to  be  seriously  disorganized  becaxise  of 
the  succession  of  wild  orders  affecting  grain 
that  have  been  thrown  at  them  in  the  past 
few  weeks  by  top-level  administration  of- 
ficials. They  admit  the  situation  Is  bad,  but 
have  no  remedy  to  propose.  Said  one  of  them 
pathetically,  "We  can't  live  with  this  situa- 
tion very  long.  Not  a  bushel  of  grain  Is 
moving  to  feed  manufacturers  In  the  short - 
,  age  areas.  Something  wiU  have  to  be  done— 
I  wish  I  knew  what." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Since  this  situation  Is  the  result  of  top- 
level  efforts  to  correct  what  Is  essentially 
an  unbalanced  price  situation,  there  Is  little 
the  operating  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  do  about  it.  Complaints 
from  your  constituents  should  be  referred 
to  Mr.  Chester  Bowles. 


Reclamation  Profram 
^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or   WASHINGTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
Items  deleted  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation appropriation  will  seriously 
handicap  the  reclamation  program,  and 
adversely  aflfect  the  Western  States. 

The  success  for  the  full  development 
of  irrigation  in  the  West  is  contingent 
upon  the  public  power  aspects  of  the 
reclamation  program.  The  full  conser- 
vation and  utilization  of  the  water  of  the 
western  rivers  depend  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  marketing  of  the  potential 
hydropower.  There  is  a  definite  ceiling 
on  the  price  a  farmer  can  pay  for  irriga- 
tion water,  and  make  ends  meet.  The 
development  of  the  multiple-purpose 
project,  under  which  the  sale  of  power 
must  return  not  only  the  costs  allo- 
cated to  power,  but  also  part  of  the  costs 
of  the  irrigation  developments,  brings 
within  the  scope  of  economic  feasibil- 
ity the  development  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  which  otherwise  would  be 
impossible. 

To  make  this  possible,  widespread 
markets  must  be  found  for  power,  and 
this  can  be  done  only  if  the  driving  pur- 
pose behind  power  marketing  is  to  make 
new  farms  and  homes  and  jobs  avail- 
able for  the  people,  rather  than  to  yield 
dividends  to  shareholders  in  power  com- 
panies. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  de- 
prived of  funds  to  build  Government 
transmission  lines,  the  outlet  for  the 
power  generated  at  reclamation  dams 
would  be  limited  to  those  consumers 
who  are  served  through  the  transmission 
lines  of  private  power  companies.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  give  the  power 
companies  control  over  the  extent  of  the 
power  market,  the  availability  of  power 
to  the  people,  and  the  rates  to  be 
charged. 

We  all  know  that  the  objective  of  a 
private  company  is  to  earn  dividends. 
Thus,  In  the  marketing  of  power,  the 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  making 
profits,  rather  than  on  finding  ways  to 
enhance  the  feasibility  of  irrigation 
projects.  Furthermore,  the  incentive  to 
give  better  and  lower  cost  service,  which 
Is  born  of  competition,  would  be  lost 
And.  not  of  least  importance,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  would  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  requirement 
of  Congress  that  governmental  agencies 
and  cooperatives  be  given  preference  In 
the  marketing  of  hydropower. 

The  power  companies  have  not  dem- 
onstrated that  they  will  be  hurt  in  the 
least  by  the  construction  of  Govern- 
ment power  transmission  lines.  In  fact, 
they  should  be  helped,  since  the  result 
of  the  successful  application  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's program  will  be  to  create  a 
market  for  power  that  will  challenge  the 
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ability  of  both  the  Government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  serve. 

Everyone  should  be  fully  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  Irrigation  to  the  West 
where  rainfaU  Is  insufficient  to  sustain 
successful  farming  over  great  areas. 
TTie  preponderance  of  agriculture  must 
look  to  irrigation  works  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  the  molsttlre  with  which 
to  grow  crops,  and  industry  based  on 
agriculture,  too.  Is  dependent  upon  rec- 
lamation's program. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  West  already 
has  overstrained  the  available  water  sup- 
ply, and  the  reclamation  program  must 
be  pushed  forward  with  utmost  energy 
if  the  development  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry is  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of 
the  West. 

Therefore.  It  is  Imperative  that  this 
Congress  support  the  people  of  the  West, 
and  help  the  entire  United  States,  by  ap- 
propriating to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion the  full  amount  reque.«;ted  for  its 
program.  This  is  a  wise  investment  that 
will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  everybody, 
and  harm  nobody.  These  projects  are 
not  only  self-liquidating  but  the  power 
Itself  pays  thousands  of  dollars  In  taxes 
and  creates  mary  new  industries  and  in- 
comes which  also  pay  taxes  to  the  SUtes 
and  Federal  Government. 


John  L.  Lewis 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GALUGHER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everybody  knows  that  I  am  a  believer 
and  a  follower  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
resources  of  this  country  belong  to  the 
people— In  other  words.  In  taxation  of 
land  values.  I  am  not  going  to  put  my- 
self down  as  believing  in  each  statement 
that  Mr.  Ramage  makes.  In  the  case  of 
John  L.  Lewis,  with  reference  to  this 
poem  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress,  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  I 
believe  in  his  statement  as  it  stands. 
But  It  shows  how  people  are  thinking, 
and  it  shows  the  seriousness  of  this  case. 
The  poem  is  entitled  "By  Sufferance." 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

WHAT    EVEST    STATC8MAN    SHOTTLO    KNOW 

(By  Matthew  Ramage) 

That  the  Creator  gave  the  land  to  all  the 
people. 

That  at  least  60  percent  of  mankind  In  the 
United  States  are  robbed  of  their  birth- 
right. 

That  these  landless  people  are  paying  the 
landowners  for  the  right  to  live  on  the  land. 

That  the  rental  value  of  aU  land  l4,preated 
by  the  growth  of  peculation  in  this  or  any 
coimtry. 

That  this  land  rental  should  be  taken  by 
the  Nation,  the  States,  and  municipalities 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  goveriunent. 

That  If  this  were  done  we  cotild  remit  all 
other  taxes. 


«i^  .^tm 
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It  has  beerf  estimated  that  the  rents  col- 
lected now  amount  to  $9,704,000,000  annual- 
ly. This  does  not  include  land  owned  by 
Individuals  and  corporations,  and  held  for 
speculation  on  which  no  rent  is  shown,  which 
would  in  all  probability  amount  to  $10,000,- 
000.000  more  il  collected  by  the  Nation, 
States,  and  municipalities.  The  land-rent 
tax  could  be  collected  for  about  10  percent 
of  the  present  cost  of  collecting  taxes. 

Whatever  public  Improvement  is  made  In 
any  community  increases  the  rent  the  land- 
less people  must  pay. 

That  this  increase  goes  on  and  becomes 
more  acute  as  advancing  civilization  goes  on. 

All  improvements  reflect  higher  and  higher 
rent. 

Statesmen  should  know  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  taxes  on  production,  how  such  taxes 
retard  the  building  of  homes,  manufactures, 
and  everything  the  people  need  for  their 
comfort  and  use. 

That  there  is  a  law.  of  economics  as  siirely 
as  there  is  a  law  of  gravitation. 

That  the  value  which  attaches  to  land  is 
unearned  increment. 

Do  statesmen  want  to  see  our  civilization 
go  down  in  blood — as  every  great  civilization 
has  gone  down  in  the  past? 

Away  down  the  centuries  dead  empires 
testify  that  this  will  happen  to  us  unless  we 
conform  to  Justice  in  reference  to  the  Crea- 
tor's bounty. 

Civilization  In  most  European  and  Asiatic 
countries  are  on  the  downward  trend.  Pov- 
erty, despair,  and  crime  everywhere,  where 
land  is  monopolized.  Every  statesman 
should  know  that  wars  cannot  be  stopped 
until  we  conform  to  the  eternal  principles  of 
Justice,  which  are  clearly  obvious  In  nature. 

Abraham.,  Lincoln  said:  "The  land,  the 
earth.  God  gave  to  man  for  his  home,  suste- 
nance, and  support,  and  should  never  be  the 
possession  of  any  man  or  corporation  or  un- 
friendly Government  any  more  than  air  or 
water.  If  as  much," 

Jefferson,  Paine,  Winston  Churchill,  and 
many  great  statesmen  have  declared  that 
land  should  n6t  be  property  or  treated  as 
such. 

We  pray  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom, 
but  It  can  never  come  as  long  as  we  Ignore 
this  Injustice. 

Henry  George,  the  greatest  jxjlltlcal  econo- 
mist of  all  time,  has  qeen  on  the  other  side 
of  life  for  48  ^ears.  He  has  written  most 
eloquently  many  books,  and  in  them  has 
shown  statesmen  hov(^o  establish  real  de- 
mocracy and  bring  peace  and  plenty  to  Amer- 
ica. Every  statesman  should  read  and 
understand  Henry  George's  Land  Question, 
Protection  or  Freak,  Ttad«,  Social  Problems, 
Progress  and  Poverty,  etc. 

Land  reform  Is  £  true  reform  for  It  will 
make  all  other  refotais  easier. 

bt'suiterance 

(By  Robert  Baker,  Member,  Fifty-eighth 
Congress) 

In  the  "ukase"  of  John  L.  L — 
That  which  ne'er  before  befell. 
Has  it  alone  by  t3rrannlc  jwwer, 
Peculiar  to  this  day  or  hour! 

Is  he  a  recent  excrescence, 

A  modern  or  a  new  offence. 

Is  economic  tyranny. 

Something  new.  men  bowing  the  kneel 

Though  vigorous  men  now  lambaste, 
We  should  beware  of  sudden  haste. 
Maybe  we  thus  might  open  wide, 
The  door  behind  which  many  hide; 

Aye,  •'land"-lordism!     Did  Lewis  create? 
He's  a  mere  pivot  of  its  estate, 
A  Bjmitless  realm,  vast  taxing  power, 
Op«ratlng  in  every  hour. 

The  Lewis  blatant  arrogance. 
To  government  shows  defiance, 
Th(*e  v.-ho  role  of  teachers  take. 
To  what's  basic  must  needs  awake. 


These  are  world's  most  portentous  times. 
For  basic  rights  ring  freedom's  chimes. 
No  power  could  a  Lewis  reveal 
When  we  end  the  land-values  steal. 

Its  annual  increment  assess. 
E'en  the  newborn  babe  greatly  bless, 
Lewis  should  be  an  education, 
Aye,  to  men  of  every  station. 

Let's  get  to  the  root  of  this  thing. 
Join  our  voices,  the  welkin  ring. 
Land  is  man's  common  heritage. 
Then  wipe  out  cruel  "land"-lord  page. 

Open  land  now  to  widespread  use. 
End  the  age-old  "land"-lord  abuse. 
Its  tyranny  forever  laid. 
Of  millennium  who's  afraid? 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  May  24.  1943. 


Brooklyn  Leads  Again 


ESTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
considerable  pleasure  that  I  inform  the 
House  of  a  most  constructive  and  origi- 
nal experiment  that  was  recently  con- 
ducted in  the  schools  of  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn  under  the  sponsorship  and 
leadership  of  Edward  J.  Quigley,  acting 
postmaster.  The  Brooklyn  post  oflBce 
promoted  on  April  15,  1946,  a  postal  zone 
day  designed  to  make  the  children  of 
the  schools  of  Brooklyn,  and  through 
them  the  residents  of  Brooklyn,  more 
conscious  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  including  the  postal  zone  in  ad- 
dressing letters  and  other  mailing  mat- 
ter. The  day  was  sponsored  in  con- 
junction with  the  officials  of  the  board 
of  education  of  the  city  and  the  heads 
of  the  parochial  schools  in  the  borough. 
It  was  submitted  as  a  civic  lesson  for  the 
day  and  already  has  had  gratifying  re- 
sults. The  use  of  the  postal  zone  has 
increased  from  about  20  percent  to  al- 
most 40  percent  and  is  gradually  rising. 
To  further  the  campaign  Acting  Post- 
master Quigley  is  arranging  for  provid- 
ing the  zone  number  on  pass  books,  de- 
posit slips  and  even  check  books,  and  he 
has  been  informed  that  the  motor  ve- 
hicle bureau  of  the  State  will  provide 
especially  for  the  zone  number  on  all 
application  forms  for  driver's  and 
chauffeur's  licenses.  Assistance  is  also 
being  rendered  by  the  major  business 
houses  of  Brooklyn.  The  acting  post- 
master is,  indeed,  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  fine  work  that  he  has  been  doing 
not  only  in  this  particular  regard  but  in 
the  general  maintenance  of  the  liigh  ' 
standards  of  the  Brooklyn  post  office. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  act- 
ing postmaster  which  I  take  the  liberty 
of  including  in  these  remarks. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

UNrnm  States  Post  Office, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  2.  1946. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  Ej:ogh, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dea«  Gene:  The  Brooklyn  Post  Office  pro- 
motion of  Postal  Zone  Day  on  AprU  18,  1946, 
was  a  startling  success. 


In  conjunction  with  officials  of  the  board 
of  education  of  the  city  and  heads  of  paro- 
chial schools,  who  developed  districts,  pre- 
cincts, and  zones  into  an  agreeable  program 
of  educational  schedules  wherein  each  pupil 
in  school  would  write  a  card  or  envelope  in- 
dicating their  home  address  including  the 
proper  zone  number.  Submitted  as  class- 
room routine,  or  a  civic  lesson  for  the  day, 
each  pupil  would  take  the  card  home  for  par- 
ent's signature,  thereby  planting  the  knowl- 
edge in  the  parent's  mind,  as  well  as  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil.  The  teacher  on  receiving 
the  acknowledged  cards  then  returned  them 
to  the  pupils  for  retention  and  reference  at 
home. 

The  Immediate  results  are  most  gratify- 
ing. Prom  a  series  of  spot  checks  running 
from  18.6  to  21.4  percent,  we  have  Jumped 
to  38.4  and  this  is  rising  rapidly. 

To  further  our  campaign  all  banks,  sav- 
ings and  State,  are  providing  for  zone  num- 
bers Inclusion  in  pass  books,  deposit  slips 
and  even  check  books.  The  Motor  Vehicle 
Bureau  at  Albany  assures  us  all  application 
forms  for  new  automobile  and  driver's  li- 
censes will  provide  space  for  the  zone  num- 
ber. 

The  major  business  houses  are  helping 
tremendously.  It  Is  the  Individual  we  must 
reach  and  teach.  If  the  optim\un  is  reached 
of  say  80  percent,  we'U  be  very  happy.  Natu- 
rally it  will  speed  the'malls,  and  to  that  end 
Brooklyn  aspires. 
Cordially, 

Edward  J.  Quigley. 


While  Paralysis  Creeps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBRASKA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  some  remarks  I  submitted  to 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  upon  the 
subject  of  royalties  to  unions.  I  wish 
to  also  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Omaha  Evening  World-Herald,  of  May  3, 
1946,  entitled  "While  Paralysis  Creeps." 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

statement  by  HON.  A.  L.  MILLER,  liIEMBER  OF 
CONGRESS,  FOURTH  DISTRICT,  NEBRASKA,  BE- 
FORE THE  JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMITTEE,  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES,  WEDNESDAY,  MAY   8,    1946 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  in  support  of  H.  R. 
6230  and  H.  R.  6259.  These  bills  are  designed 
to  make  unlawful  the  levying  of  rDyalties  by 
unions.  The  demand  of  royalties  by  any 
union  Is  but  another  form  of  taxation.  It 
Is  wroni.  In  principle.  The  Congress  and  the 
legal  political  subdivisions  are  the  cmly  bodies 
that  have  the  right  to  levy  taxes. 

There  Is  a  growing  tendency  In  this  coun- 
try for  racketeering  labor  leaders  to  throw 
their  strength  and  power  around  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public.  It  Is  time  that  this 
Congress  and  strong  Individuals  take  the 
leadership  and  represent  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  should  have  foremost  In  our  minds 
the  public  interest. 

When  I  was  in  Detroit  2  weeks  aj;o,  I  found 
the  teamsters'  imion  demanding  that  all 
merchants,  large  and  small,  belong  to  their 
tmion  before  any  meat  or  food  would  be  de- 
livered to  their  stores.  The  next  utep  would 
be  to  require  that  every  individual  purchas- 
ing this  food  belong  to  the  unions.  The  CIO 
farm-machinery  workers  have  already  de- 
manded that  all  dealers,  large  and  small,  be- 
long to  their  CIO  xmion  before  farm  ma- 
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With  the  national  wealth  estimated  at 
probably  three  hundred  and  fifty  billions 
the  picture  is  not  very  reassuring  espe- 
cially when  under  the  President's  pro- 


to  save  his  neck  In  Nuremberg,  TCUght  to 
establish  as  an  historical  truth:  that  Hitler 
never  dreamed  the  French  and  BrltUh  would 
hand  over  the  Sudetenland  and  was  ready  to 
settle  for  the  autonomy  of  the  Oermans  In 


asked  Halifax  whom  he  would  voi.e  for  If  he 
bad  a  vote.  "Make  me  a  citizen,"  he  an- 
swered, "and  I'll  telf  you." 

Of   the   question   of    India   ho   onc«   re- 
marked,  "The  charm  of  the  prob.em  Is  that 


chlnery  wUl  be  delivered  to  them.  The  next 
step  would  be  to  require  aU  farmers  to  pay 
a  tribute,  and  belong  to  the  union  before  they 
could  purchase  farm  machinery. 

I  Introduced  H.  R  2818,  on  March  28.  1945 
which  was  a  bill  to  make  unlawful  contracts 
and  practices  in  connection  with  labor  unions 
The  bill,  being  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  took  its  place  with  a  score  of  other 
bills  designed  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
The  President  has  referred  to  the  present 
coal  strike  as  a  national  disaster      The  Ad- 
mlnistrauon  seems  to  be  impotent  and  does 
not  act.  It  seems  that  John  L  Lewis  is  doing 
nothing   illegal.     He  is  entirely  within   the 
law.     All   strikes  are  within   the  law      The 
administration  supported  the  steel,  the  auto 
and  other  strikes.    They  have  been  encourag- 
ing the  unions  to  seek  higher  wages.     How 
else  can  they  get  higher  wages  without  strik- 
ing  and   making   demands    upon    industry? 
The  collecting  of  a  tax  from  labor  was  es- 
tablished  by  Petrillo     He  has  been  collecting 
royalties  on  electrical  recordings  for  a  long 
time.    He  is  stUl  coUecting  royalties.    There 
seems  to  be  nothing  In  the  Wagner  Act  which 
would  prohibit  Lewis.  Petrillo.  or  any  other 
labor  union  leader  from  these  outrageous  ac- 
tions.    Unless  Congress   doe.-;   something   to 
stop  Individuals  like  Lewis.  PetrUlo.  Tobln 
and  others  from  enforcing  their  outrageous 
demands,  at  the  point  of  strikes,  picket  lines 
and  violence.  America  wUl  soon  become  some 
kind  ol  a  Hitler  s  gangster  land.     If  we  per- 
mit them  the  power  to  tax  by  royalty  or  any 
other  kind  of  a  tax.  we  give  them  the  power 
to  enthrone  fascist  tyranny  upon  this  coun- 
try. 

Our  Government  must  be  a  government  of 
law  and  not  of  men.  The  Congress  and  the 
administration  must  not  abandon  principle 
and  substitute  expediency  for  the  Impartial 
administration  of  law 

John  L  Lewis  and  other  labor  union  lead- 
ers have  it  within  their  power  to  tie  up  the 
entire  country  worse  than  any  Hitler.  Mus- 
solini, or  Stalin  has  even  been  able  to  do 
We  should  not  tolerate  an  entire  nation  be- 
ing clubbed  Into  submission  by  Hitler.  Lewis 
Tobln,  or  any  other  individual.  To  be  clubbed 
into  submission  means  tyranny.  Small  ty- 
rannies soon  grow  so  large  that  they  can- 
not be  handled  by  the  legal,  constituted  ma- 
chinery of  the  Nation. 

The  miners,  even  though  they  wanted  to 
go  back  to  work,  do  not  dare  to  work.    They 
would  be  kicked  out  of  their  union,  lose  their 
Jobs,  and  their  families  would  be  In  want. 
The  bill  which  I  Introduced  would  also  out- 
law the  closed  shop,  because  I  believe  It  Is  a 
weapon  of  coercion.     The  administration  is 
to  blame  for  the  closed  shop.     They  are  to 
blame  for  permitting  foremen   to  organize. 
It  Is  the  action  of  the  administration.  In  the 
past  and  present,  which  Is  slowly  paralyzing 
industry,    and    putting,    not    only    the    coal 
miners,  but  American  industry  and  Its  peo- 
ple In  the  wringer.    The  Government  has  en- 
couraged the  placing  of  public  power  In  prl-- 
Tate  hands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  Immediately  reestablish  govern- 
ment by  law  and  not  by  men.  We  must  face 
this  problem  with  courage.  The  responsl- 
bUlty  is  ours,  and  the  hour  is  late. 
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IProm  the  Omaha  Evening  World-Herald  of 
May  3.  1946) 

WHn.X    PARALYSIS    CREEPS 

"John  L.  Lewis  and  his  coal  strike  have  the 
Truman  administration  buffaloed.  While 
paralysis  creeps  through  the  basic  Industries 
of  the  Nation,  the  President  and  his  advisers 
are  deep  in  gloom  and  irresolution.  •  •  • 
If  the  President  decided  to  make  Lewis  be- 
have, he  would  have  behind  him  all  the 
power  of  the  Government  and  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  people.     •     •     • 

"A  British  official  has  said  that  'k  demo- 
cratic government  must  be  careful  not  to  ex- 
pose Its  own  impotence.'    Now  the  country 


Is  treated  to  Just  such  an  exposure  In  the  face 
of  •'possible  economic  disaster.  The  admin- 
Istratlons  fretfulness  wlU  not  pass  for  su- 
thorlty,  much  less  action.  The  Nation  has 
reached  a  point  where  the  only  answer  to  the 
anarchy  of  Lewis  is  determination  in  the 
White  House." 

The  foregoing  acrid  comment  comes  from 
no  hostile  quarter  but  from  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  devoted  newspaper  friends  of  Mr 
Truman    and    his    admlnUtration— the    St 
Louis  Post -Dispatch. 

That  newspaper  speaks,  with  a  harshness 
It  regrets  Is  necessary,  because  it  is  alarmed 
over  a  condition  of  "creeping  paralysis- 
threatening  "economic  disaster."  while  the 
administration  "exposes  its  own  impotence' 
n  an  atmosphere  of  •fretfulness.  gloom,  and 
irresolution." 

Alarm  is  by  no  mer  ns  confined  to  the  St 
Louis  Post -Dispatch,  it  is  Infecting  the  en- 
tire people  regardless  of  political  complexion 
Nor  IS  It  occasioned  solely  by  the  administra- 
tion exhibition  of  impotence  faced  with  the 
"anarchy  of  Lewis  '  and  his  attempted  sabo- 
taging of  American  industry. 

Lewis-  is  not  the  only  anarchy,  his  not  the 
only  sabotage.  It  is  only  a  continuation  on 
a  somewhat  more  defiant  scale,  of  what  has 
been  going  9n  in  the  Nation  for  many  months 
retarding  reconversion  and  production  in- 
troducing misunderstanding  and  ill-will  be- 
tween management  and  labor,  weakening  the 
entire  economic  fabric,  while  Washington  has 
remained  Irresolute  and  helpless.  In  fact  It 
has  poured  fuel  on  the  flames  of  unrest  and 
dissension. 

Nor  has  the  weakness  been  confined  to  the 
White  House.  It  has  been  equally  in  evi- 
dence In  the  Congress,  where  the  Members 
play  politics  with  a  grave  situation,  too  many 
of  them  regarding  their  own  reelection  how- 
ever  gained,  as  the  objective  of  first 
consequence. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  side 
of  Congress.  Representative  Randolph,  of 
West  Virginia,  acting  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee,  warned  the  country  Wednesday 
that  if  the  existing  demoralization  continues 
"we  might  as  well  recognize  that  we  face 
nationalization  of  Industry  as  a  possible 
alternative." 

Meanwhile  the  administration,  in  both  the 

executive  and  legislative  branches,  remains 

irresolute  and  "exposes  iu  own  impotence.  ' 

Those   are    the    words    of   a   good    friend. 

They  are  not  inaccurately  chosen. 


American  Members  of  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine 
Thank  President  Truman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1946 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  am  very 
happy  to  put  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment appearing  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Globe  of  Monday,  May  6,  19#.  contain- 
ing a  letter  of  thanks  addressed  to  the 
President  by  the  American  members  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Palestine. 

I  join  with  the  signers  of  this  letter  in 
expressing  gratitude  to  the  President  for 
his  efforts  to  get  Immediate  issuance  of 
100,000  certificates  of  immigration  for 
homeless  Jews  to  settle  in  Palestine. 
The  President  carefully  read  the  report 
of   the  Anglo-American   Committee   of 
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Inquiry  on  Palestine,  and  very  properly 
approved  the  recommendations  of  that 
committee  that  100,000  Jews  be  admitted 
into  Palestine  at  once,  and  that  the  re- 
strictions of  land  ownership  and  land 
purchases  as  embodied  in  the  so-called 
white  paper  of  1939.  be  abrogated 

On  all  other  provisions  of  the  report 
the  President  has  reserved  comment  He 
makes  these  re.servaUons  very  properly 
Frankly,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  Inl- 
ance  of  the  report  and  the  balance  of 
the  recommendations  are  Ul  advised  and 
contrary  to  the  tern^  of  the  mandate 
which  set  up  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  na- 
tional homeland. 

TTie  article  appearing  in  the  Boston 
DaUy  Globe  is  as  foUows: 

Washington.  May  6.— The  White  Houae  to- 
day made  public  the  following  lett«  from 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  expressing 
gratitude  for  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can committee  which  recommended  the  re- 
turn of  100.000  displaced  persons  to  Pales- 
tine: 

•  Dea«  Mr.  PaismENT:  We.  the  undersigned 
American  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  deem 
it  our  duty  to  address  to  you  our  profoundest 
satisfaction  with  the  adoption  by  the  Anglo- 
American  committee  of  vour  proposal  with 
respect  to  the  100  000  displaced  pensons  We 
believe,  as  you  do,  that  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  proceed  without  delay  with  the 
implementation  of  the  program  in  relation 
to  the  actual  transfer  of  the  100,000  to 
Palestine. 

"We  desire  to  take  this  means.  Mr  Preai- 
dent,  to  pledge  to  you  our  fullest  cooperation 
m  this  great  task,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  but  also  on  be- 
half of  the  great  number  of  American  Zion- 
ists whom  we  have  the  honor  to  represent 
Our  organization  here  on  the  continent  and 
in  Palestine  is  at  your  dUpoaal  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  program  that  may  be 
assigned  to  us. 

"With  deepest  appreciation  of  the  sutes- 
manllke  and  humane  spirit  which  prompted 
you  to  take  the  inltiaUve  in  this  historic 
move,  and  with  renewed  assurance  of  our 
abiding  gratitude,  we  have  the  honor  to  re- 
main, 

"Respectfully  yours. 

"Abba  Hilltl  Sn.via, 
"Nahttm   Goldman, 
"Eli AH  u  Epsxzin, 
"Washington  Representative, 
"Stethtn  S.  Wise, 
"Louis  Lipskt. 
"Mma  w.  Weiscal, 
''  "Secretary." 


The  Public  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  just  been  submitted  to  me 
from  the  Citizens  Public  Expendityre 
Survey  of  New  York  State  a  resolution. 
This  is  a  timely  presentation  of  facts  re- 
lating to  our  public  debt,  except  that 
there  could  have  been  added  to  the  reso- 
lution the  fact  that,  if  contingent  liabili- 
ties and  obligations  of  the  United  States 
were  to  be  included,  the  total  amount 
would  be  not  less  than  $630,003,000,003, 


^ 


Eisenhower  and  ROTC 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.S 
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JUld  commanders  with  whom  emred  many  of 
ine  vet«ranfl  m  thu  home-coming  gathering 
I  can  feel  only  •  lasting  admiration  for  the 
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^itmptet  toward  others     •     •     • 
fall  to  inspire  haued  against  blmsell. 

It  1*  th*  mmman<4A«  ikK.*  _w.— 


CAnnot 


To  What's  basic  must  needs  awake. 


motion  oi  Fostai  i:one  Day  on  April  18,  1946, 
was  a  startling  success. 


manded  that  all  dealers,  large  and  small,  be- 
long to  their  CIO  union  before  farm  ma- 
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With  the  national  wealth  estimated  at 
probably  three  hundred  and  fifty  billions 
the  picture  is  not  very  reassuring  espe- 
cially when  under  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  expenditures  the  deficit 
financing  program  is  to  continue. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Citizens  Public 
Expenditure  Survey  of  New  York  State: 

Whereas  It  is  estimated  that  the  national 
debt  as  of  June  30,  1946.  wUl  be  •273.000.000,- 
000;  and 

Whereas  this  debt  represents  directly  or 
indirectly  that  amount  of  savings  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  future  welfare  of  this  Nation 
and  its  citizens  will  depend  on  the  orderly 
payment  of  that  debt  largely,  bvt  by  no 
means  entirely,  due  to  war;  and 

Whereas  retirement  of  this  debt  can  only 
be  effectively  begun  by  putting  the  Federal 
Government  once  more  on  a  balanced-budget 
basis:  and 

Whereas  certain  Members  of  Congress  from 
both  Houses  have  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  balancing  the  Federal  Budget  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1,  1946:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Citizens  Public  Expenditure  Survey  of  New 
York  State  hereby  commends  the  position 
taken  by  this  bipartisan  group  in  Congress 
and  recommends.  In  the  Interest  of  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  Its  citizens,  that 
Federal  budgets  after  July  1,  1946.  be  bal- 
anced and  that  this  be  accomplished  by  re- 
duction of  expenditures,  not  by  Increased 
taxation. 


The  Retiring  British  Ambassador  and  the 
Countess  of  Halifax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1946 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  including  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock.  of  the  New  York  Times,  of  Friday, 
May  3,  1S46,  on  the  retiring  British  Am- 
bassador, Lord  Halifax,  and  also  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Lord  Halifax  Goes  Home": 

TRnrMPH  or  a  Mission  and  a  Missionart 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  May  2. — dhe  week  from  today 
the  British  Ambassador  to  Washington  Is  go- 
ing home  to  stay.  The  Earl  of  Halifax  is  re- 
tiring from  public  life  after  a  career  in  poli- 
tics, statesmanship,  and  diplomacy  which 
few  of  his  own  nation  have  excelled  in  scope 
or  quality.  He  has  been  Foreign  Minister 
and  War  Minister  and  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  has  been  Viceroy  of  India  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  in  his 
final  post  Halifax  has  achieved  his  greatest 
triumph,  for  as  Britain's  wartime  envoy  to 
the  United  States  he  was  subjected  to  his 
most  severe  test. 

The  Ambassador  came  to  Washington 
while  confident  critics  of  the  Munich  settle- 
ment. In  his  country  and  this,  were  stUl 
assailing  all  members  of  the  Chamberlain 
fovernment  for  making  It.  In  this  govern- 
ment Lord  Halifax  had  been  foreign  min- 
ister. They  were  aasaUing  it  on  the  very  as- 
siunptlon  that  HJalmar  Schacht  today,  trying 


to  save  bis  neck  in  Nuremberg,  sought  to 
establish  as  an  historical  truth:  that  Hitler 
never  dreamed  the  French  and  British  would 
hand  over  the  Sudetenland  and  was  ready  to 
settle  for  the  autonomy  of  the  Oermans  In 
Czechoslovakia.  These  critics  waved  aside 
the  fact  that,  if  the  British  had  proceeded 
on  this  theory  and  war  had  been  the  conse- 
quence, they  were  defenseless  from  air  at- 
tack. They  also  Ignored  the  telegram  which 
President  Roosevelt  sent  to  Hitler  before 
Munich,  and  after  the  French  and  British 
at  Berchtesgaden  had  agreed  to  recommend 
the  cession  of,  the  Sudetenland.  urging  the 
dictator  to  continue  peaceful  negotiation  on 
that  basis. 

Nevertheless,  this  critical  chorus  gave  an 
encore  in  full  voice  when  It  was  announced 
that  a  man  of  Munich  was  to  be  the  British 
Ambassador  to  Washington.  His  situation 
was  not  eased  by  the  cl.cumstance  that  his 
predecessor,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  In  his 
brief  period  of  service  before  his  sudden 
death,  had  attained  very  great  popularity  in 
this  country. 

CRITICS    WON    OVER 

Now.  at  the  end  of  5  years,  the  dissenters 
are  silent,  or  join  the  overwhelming  tributes 
to  Halifax.  The  contrast  with  Lothian, 
which  at  the  time  was  mentioned  unfavor- 
ably by  many,  has  been  forgotten.  It  would 
not  be  responsibly  questioned  In  Washing- 
ton that  the  retiring  Ambassador  will  leave 
the  United  States  with  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  in  Government  here  and  with 
the  record  of  a  hard  task  brilliantly  per- 
formed  for  his  own  people. 

Long  public  experience  explains  in  part 
this  official  and  personal  triumph.  House  of 
Commons  training  is  a  good  school  for 
Britons  who  must  deal  with  American  poli- 
ticians. Terms  as  Foreign  Minister  and  as 
Viceroy  teach  an  intelligent  public  servant 
where  pitfalls  lie  and  how  to  avoid  them. 
But  Halifax  was  born  with  the  gifts  of 
compassion  and  humor,  too.  and  all  his  life 
he  has  held  a  simple  faith  that  cherishes 
the  equality  of  all  in  the  sight  of  Providence 
as  well  as  as  In  the  concept  of  western  democ- 
racy. This  he  unaffectedly  reveals  In  every 
association,  which  Includes  all  kinds  of 
people. 

But  even  these  gifts  and  acquirements  do 
not  entirely  explain  the  unusual  place  the 
Ambassador  has  made  for  himself  In  the 
United  States,  while  always  keeping  fore- 
most the  interests  of  his  nation.  Personal 
charm,  natural  preference  for  country  life 
and  field  sports,  and  ready  humor  that 
Americans  like  to  think  "'is  not  British  at  all" 
help  to  account  for  it.  His  predecessors — Sir 
Ronald  Lindsay  and  Lord  Lothian  In  particu- 
lar— had  many  of  the  same  attributes.  Yet 
popular  appreciation  of  them  was  much  more 
limited. 

Sir  Ronald  showed  himself  a  master  diplo- 
mat during  a  mission  that  could  not  have 
been  exceeded  for  difficulty— the  period  in 
which  American  neutrality  moved  to  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arms.  But  because 
he  had  no  relish  for  crowds,  dining  about, 
and  the  questionings  of  the  press,  his  friendly 
personality  and  hearty  humor  were  not 
widely  known. 

Lothian's  tenure  was  all  too  brief.  Halifax 
Is  free  of  Lindsay's  inhibitions,  and  destiny 
granted  him  the  time  to  carry  out  his  errand 
that  it  denied  to  Lothian.  In  this  time  also 
he  has  visited  the  48  Staites,  which  is  an- 
other record  for  any  foreign  envoy. 

BY  WAY  or  anecdotb 
There  are  many  examples  of  his  wit  and 
humor.  Just  before  the  Presidential  election 
of  1944  the  Ambassador  was  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  Republicans  were  watching 
hopefully  for  any  chance  remark  by  a  British 
spokesman  that  was  favorable  to  the  reelec- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt,  certain  it  would 
swing  many  votes  to  their  ticket.    A  reporter 


asked  Halifax  whom  he  would  voi.e  for  If  hs 
bad  a  vote.  "Make  me  a  citizen,"  be  an- 
swered, "and  I'll  telf  you." 

Of  the  question  of  India  bo  once  re- 
mitrked,  "The  charm  of  the  prob.fm  Is  that 
the  further  you  get  sway  from  It  the  easier 
It  seems." 

At  St.  Louis  on  one  occasion  he  and  Lady 
Halifax  were  taken  to  the  zoo,  where  a  band 
of  gifted  monkeys  performed  for  them. 
After  the  act  the  star  of  the  troupe  was  in- 
troduced to  their  excellencies,  and  Lady  Hali- 
fax took  him  in  her  arms.  A  Junior  became 
agitated  and  asked  the  Ambassador  what 
they  would  think  of  this  In  England  if  a 
photograph  of  the  Countess  and  the  ape 
were  published  there,  "Oh,  that  will  be  all 
right,"  said  he.  "The  women  w.ll  all  wish 
they  were  Lady  Halifax,  and  the  men  will  all 
wish  they  were  the  monkey."  And  there  is, 
of  course,  Ms  famous  comment  when  some 
one  in  Detroit  slung  an  egg;  "What  a  fortu- 
nate country  where  people  can  throw  food 
at  one  another." 


Lord  Halifax  Goes  Hom3 

Within  the  next  few  days  Edv.ard  Fred- 
erick Lindley  Wood,  first  Earl  of  Halifax,  re- 
tiring British  Ambasador  to  tlie  United 
States,  will  sail  for  England,  after  5  years 
in  Washington.  He  was  a  remott;  figure  to 
most  Americans  when  he  steamed  up  Chesa- 
peake Bay  on  H.  M.  S.  Kuig  Georiie  V,  Brit- 
ain's newest  battleship,  in  the  menacing 
spring  of  1941.  The  American  peDple  know 
him  now.  They  know  that  in  him  there  is  a 
deep  sincerity,  a  prodigious  knowledge  and 
ability  for  work  and  that  he  is  as  sincere 
a  friend  of  us  and  of  our  way  of  life  as 
Britain  ever  sent  to  our  country  to  represent 
her  Interests  here.  He  probably  knows  more 
about  us  than  many  of  us  know  about  our- 
selves. How  many  Americans,  for  instance, 
have  visited  all  48  States,  or  even  studied 
them  seriously?  Lord  Halifax  has.  How 
many  United  States  ambassadors,  v-e  wonder, 
would  lay  aside  diplomatic  affairs  :o  talk  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  a  group  of  demonstra- 
tors protesting  this  country's  policy  toward, 
say,  Argentina?  Lord  Halifax  did  this  to  an 
American  group  protesting  Brltalr.s  actions 
In  Greece. 

The  British  Ambassador  has  served  his 
country  well,  as  a  reporter  to  Dowrlng  Street 
about  our  affairs  and  as  an  Interpreter  of  his 
own  land  to  Americans.  He  has  shown  us 
that  the  typical  Englishman  is  net  too  dis- 
similar from  the  typical  American,  holding 
the  same  fears,  the  same  high  hope.';,  basically 
the  same  loyalties  to  the  same  principles  and 
standards.  This  kinship  he  never  expressed 
better  than  In  his  farewell  addrjss  before 
the  Pilgrims.  He  saw  In  the  chapel  of  St. 
Paul's  in  London,  dedicated  to  those  Ameri- 
cans who  died  defending  England,  and  their 
own  land,  a  symbol  of  the  basic  understand- 
ing that  exists,  and  must  exist,  between  our 
two  great  English-speaking  coun;ries.  "Let 
us  then  go  forward."  he  said,  "intc  the  years 
of  peace  in  that  same  comradeship  which 
it  was  our  salvation  to  find  in  war.' 

Continuing,  he  expressed,  perhaps,  his  own 
philosophy  of  life  when  he  closed  with  the 
quotation  from  Lincoln;  "With  malice  to- 
ward none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  In."  He  conducted  himself  to  that  rule 
while  he  was  among  us.  He  leaves  with  our 
respect,  affection,  and  best  wishes. 

We  shall  miss,  too.  Lady  Halifax,  who  has 
made  as  many  friends  as  her  husband.  She, 
too.  was  a  symbol  in  a  way.  a  symbol  of  the 
Indomitable  England  that  could  lose  its  sons 
and  still  face  the  world  bravely  and  even 
serenely.  Hers  was  no  easy  task,  with  one 
son  killed  and  another  desperately  crippled 
by  the  war.  She  never  shirked  it.  She,  too. 
was  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  ambassador 
to  us  and  for  her  own  people. 


pose  Its  own  Impotence.'    Now  the  country 


**.^  AKPiMucut,  caicxuuy  reau  ine  report 
of   the  Anglo-American   Committee   of 


were  to  be  included,  the  total  amount 
would  be  not  less  than  $650,003,000,000, 


Eiicnhower  and  ROTC 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  E.  THOMASON 

or  TrxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  THOMASON.    Mr.  Speaker  I  was 
recently  the  guest  of  tieneral  Eisenhower 
and  Speaker  Raybcrn  on  a  visit  to  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
College  Station.     That  is  probably  the 
greatest  school  of  its  kind  in  America.   In 
addition  to  being  an  outstanding  agri- 
cultural college,  it  furnished  7.000  officers 
to  the  Army  in  the  recent  war,  far  more 
than  West  Point  or  any  other  college    It 
has  proved  the  value  of  ROTC  training. 
I  shall  urge  Congress  to  provide  funds 
for  the  installation  of  this  .ype  of  mili- 
tary training  in  every  high  school,  col- 
lege, and  university  in  the  land  that  will 
meet  the  requirements. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Texas  and 
all  the  Nation  rejoice  in  the  fine  work  and 
great  accomi-lishment  of  this  outstand- 
ing institution.  The  contribution  of  its 
sons  in  both  war  and  peace  has  been  very 
large.  I  predict  for  it  a  still  greater 
future. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  addiess  of  General 
of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Chief 
of  Staff.  United  States  Army,  at  the 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
sunrise  muster  service,  College  Station. 
Tex..  Sunday,  April  21,  1946: 

This  visit  to  Texas  A.  ft  M.  allows  me  to  pay 
at  least  a  fir?t  installment  on  two  debts,  both 
of  them  long  overdue.  One  Is  to  acknowl- 
t'dge.  In  this  Easter  morning  «»remony,  the 
magnificent  contribution  made%)y  your  col- 
I'-re  in  the  gaining  of  the  Allied  Victory  of 
1945.  The  other  Is  to  pay  tribute,  through 
this  largest  of  all  ROTC  units,  to  the  out- 
standing, even  vital,  role  played  by  the  en- 
tire ROTC  system  In  that  bitter  contest. 

Through  the  lean  years  following  1918.  at  a 
time  when  possibility  of  another  war  seemed, 
to  the  public  mind,  so  remote  as  to  chal- 
lenge the  sanity  of  any  Individual  of  contrary 
view,  the  nation-wide  ROTC  system  steadily 
turned  out  Reserve  officers.  Between  1919 
and  our  entry  into  World  War  II,  It  produced 
112.C00.  of  whom  58.000  were  still  on  the  rolls 
In  1941.  In  the  early  days  of  mobilization, 
when  officer  procurement  was  one  of  our  most 
critical  problems,  we  had  this  substantial 
body  to  employ.  General  Marshall  called  It 
at  the  time,  "our  principal  available  asset." 
As  the  war  developed,  this  asset  grew,  ratlier 
than  diminished.  In  importance.  In  all.  more 
than  200.000  Reserve  officers  served  on  active  • 
duty  In  World  War  II.  and  the  ROTC  was 
their  greatest  single  source. 

Reserve  officers  from  Texas  A.  &  M.  served 
on  many  fronts  In  our  successful  struggle 
against  Germany  and  Japan.  The  ROTC  of 
this  one  institution  furnished  the  Army  7,000 
otacen — far  more  than  any  other  coUege. 
Figures — and  I  have  already  submitted  you 
several— are  sometimes  more  eloquent  than 
words.  No  more  convincing  testimony  could 
be  given  to  the  manner  In  which  the  men  of 
Texas  A  &  M  lived  up  to  the  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples inculcated  in  them  during  their  days 
on  this  campus  than  the  simple  sutement 
that  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  has 
been  awarded  to  six  former  students,  that 
46  took  part  in  the  heroic  defense  of  Bataan 
and  Corregldor.  and  that  nearly  700  are  on 
the  lUt  of  our  batUe  dead.    As  one  of  the 
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fttld  commanders  with  whom  served  many  of 
the  veterans  m  tbU  home-coming  gathering 

lJ^'7L*^°'^  •  **"*'"«  admiration  for  the 
ROTC  of  Texas  A.  k  M.  This  admira'lon  ex- 
tends to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
stttutlon  that  produced  you. 

You  met  the  sternest  of  all  tests  No 
matter  how  deep  and  Instinctive  our  hatred 
of  war,  we  stUl  are  quick  to  recognize  that 
the  weakling  cannot  measure  up  to  the 
standard  It  sets. 

Even  people  who  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  remain  strangers  to  the  terror  of  the 
diving  p  ane  and  the  nerve-shattering  thump 
of  bursting  shells,  who  have  not  known  the 
s.ckenlng  smells,  the  dust,  the  mud.  the  sti- 
fling heat,  the  freezing  cold  of  the  battle- 
held,  or  the  bone-deep  weariness  of  miu-ching 
and  firing  and  digging  and  crawling,  who 
have  not  felt  the  sadness  of  bl&nk  files  In 
the  ranks— even  these  can  sense  that  respect 
is  won  In  combat  only  by  manifestation  of 
VH-tues  we  most  admire  In  men:  courage 
devotion,  endurance,  discipline,  optimism" 
mutual  help,  loyalty. 

To  these  qualities  there  must  be  added  for 
success,  still  another  and  vital  ingredient 
It  is  leadership. 

Let  me  say  first,  and  emphatically,  that  I 
have  nothing  but  profound  admiration  for 
the  800.000  Americans  who  became  officers 
of  the  Ground  and  Air  Forces  during  this 
last  war.  They  provided  the  leadership  that 
saved  our  freedom,  our  way  of  life,  from 
powerful  enemies.  No  one  can  ever  deny 
that  accomplishment. 

You  veterans  here  know,  better  than  others 
that  the  highest  commander  cannot,  by  him- 
self, provide  the  leadership  necessary  to 
tactical  victory.  He  must  be  supported  by  a 
great  organization  of  devoted  assistants  the 
base  of  which  must  be  the  captains,  the  lieu- 
tenants, the  sergeants,  and  corporals— -every 
man  that  has  a  position  of  responsibUlty 
over  another  in  the  battle.  The  issue  of  vic- 
tory or  defeat  lies,  finally,  m  their  hands. 

Through  days  and  months  of  experience 
where  real  leadership  was  essential  to  suc- 
cess, you  veterans  learned  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false,  between  the 
man  who  leads  and  the  one  who  seeks  under 
the  cloak  of  undeserved  authority  to  escape 
his  own  proper  share  of  the  costs  that  must 
be  paid  ta  achieve  any  positive  and  worth- 
while  purpose. 

You  well  know  that  the  officer  »ho  pre- 
tends to  a  position  of  human  rather  than  of 
mere  official  superiority,  who  dares  not  test 
himself  to  the  fullest  before  the  eyes  of  his 
followers,  who  deliberately  thrusts  upon  his 
men  added  danger,  suffering,  or  exhausting 
work  in  order  that  he  may  himself  escape 
their  full  Impact,  is  not.  in  the  eyes  of  his 
men,  an  officer  and  a  leader,  regardless  of  the 
weight  Of  the  insignia  he  cairies  upon  his 
shoulder. 

During  the  war  n  broad  survey  was  made 
to  determine   what   qualities  enlUted   men 
considered  most  important  In  a  good  officer. 
Our  soldiers  thought  the  two  prime  requisites 
were,  first,  his  ability  or  competence;   sec- 
ond, they  named  his  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  men.     As   to   his   personal    attitude. 
MaJ.  Gen.  John  M.  Schofield  described  it  well 
to  the  cadets  at  West  Point  In  1887.    He  said : 
•The  discipline  which  makes  the  soldiers  of 
a  free  country  reliable  In  batUe  Is  not  to  be 
gained  by  harsh  or  tyrannical  treatment.    On 
the  contrary,  such   treatment   is  far   more 
likely  to  destroy  than  to  make  an  army.    It 
is  possible  to  give  commands  in  such  manner 
as  to  Inspire  an  Intense  desire  to  obey,  wtaUe 
the  opposite  manner  cannot  fall  to  excite 
sUong  resentment  and  a  desire  to  disobey, 
■nie  one  mode  or  the  other  springs  from  a 
corresponding   spirit   in    the   breast   of   the 
commander.    He  who  feels  the  respect  which 
is  due  to  others  cannot  fall   to  Inspire  in 
tbem  regard  for  himself;  while  he  who  feels 
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diarttptct  toward  others     •     •     •     cwinot 
f aU  to  Inspire  hatred  against  himself." 

It  is  the  commander  who  shares,  naturally 
and  unpretentiously,  in  every  problem  of  the 
group,  whether  In  blvotiac  or  on  the  batUe- 
fleld;  who  gains  the  confidence  of  his  mea 
and  gives  to  them  his  own;  who  shares  with 
them  every  vicissitude  of  fortune;  who  takes 
no  thought  of  himself  until  every  need  of 
all  of  his  men  has  been  accommodated;  who 
learns  from  them  as  much  as  he  can  teach 
them;  and  who  expresses  In  every  word  and 
deed  his  pride  of  belonging  to  the  whole,  who  ' 
invariably  gains  for  himself  the  greatest  "re- 
ward that  can  come  to  any  man. 

This   reward   Is  the    respect,  esteem,   and 
love  of  his  associates.     Moreover,  his  Is  an 
elite  unit.    Such  a  ma.i  Is  a  stranger  to  re- 
sentment from  his  men.    They  accord— they 
demand  for  him— a  poslUon  before  the  world 
that  comes  only  to  those  who  have  rendered 
honest  service  to  their  fellows. 
^     It  Is  this  type  of  officer  and  leader  that 
the  ROTC  must  develop.    It  carmot  be  done 
in  days  or  weeks— it  requires   months  and 
years  of  training,  of  study,  of  reflection.    The 
Nation  s  war  needs  in  officers,  if  war  should 
again  come  to  us.  cannot  possibly  be  met 
Without  the  ROTC.     No  Regtilar  EsUblish- 
ment  can  meet  the  requirements  in  num- 
bers,   while    shorter    emergency    periods    of 
training,  although  effective  in  the  rapid  se- 
lection and  specialized  combat  training   of 
promising  material,  cannot  possibly  provide 
the  opportunity  for  full  development  of  the 
promise  into  rounded,  understanding  lead- 
ership. 

For  It  Is  not  true  that  "leaders  are  bom— 
never  made."     That  noUon    Is    a    tattered 
remnant  of  a  system  that  went  out  with  the 
bow  and  arrow.    It  is  true  that  a  real  leader 
must  be  Inherently  endowed  with  certain  es- 
sentials, among  which  are  personal  Integrity, 
intelligence,    common    sense,    and    stability 
under  pressure.     But  this  Ut  only  the  raw 
material  that  reaches  Its  ultimate  effective- 
ness tmder  wise  and  persistent  development. 
Given  the  rich  stock  of  American  manhood  to 
draw  upon,  selection  and  training  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  an  even  more  magnificent 
body  of  unit  leaders  than  those  who  in  the 
late  war  led  8.000.000  other  Americans  to  the 
most  decisive  and  the  greatest  victory  with 
the  lowest  losses,  that  the  world  has  known. 
The  ROTC  accomplishes,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  both  this  selection  and  this  training 
A  college  course  is  by  its  nattire  a  selective 
and  screening  process.     By  and  large,  those 
who  graduate  are  tested  risks  for  carrying 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  di- 
verse enterprises  of  modem  military  science. 
The  ROTC  man  receives  much   more   than 
military  training.    He  has  been  subjected  to 
an  Increasingly  difficult  series  of  mental  chal- 
lenges.   He  gains  Information  and.  more  im- 
iwrtant,  he  gains  tolerance,  appreciation,  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  mankind. 
He  grows,  matures,  broadens  in  interests.    His 
training  is  calculated  to  give  him  a  feeling 
of  confidence  and  sureness,  but  not  an  atti- 
tude of  superiority  and  snobbishness  toward 
his  fellow  men.     It  should  go  far   toward 
building  within  him  the  essentials  for  as- 
suming the  responsibilities  for  leadership. 

In  our  country,  we  hold  that  every  man 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  any 
station  In  his  chosen  profession   commen- 
surate with  his  abUlty.    This  is  not  merely 
a    pretty    theory    in    the    Army.      It    is    the 
giUding  principle  upon  which  we  act.     We 
provided   the   MUltary    Academy,   to   which 
entrance  lies  In   the  hands  of  our  elected 
representatives    of    the    people;    we    estab- 
lished  the  CMTC   before  the   war   and   the 
officer    candidate    schools   during    the    war; 
we  commissioned   specialists   directly   from 
civil  life;  and,  finally,  gave  battlefleld  com- 
missions t<2  men  who  displayed  the  ultimate 
requirements  of  an  officer  in  being  able  to 
lead  troope  suecesofutly  In  the  face  of  the 
enemy.    The  war-time  Officer  Corps  ot  the 
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American  Army  was  the  best  the  American 
Nation  could  provide.  It  had  no  artificial 
limitations  due  to  race,  color,  or  creed.  Its 
record  is  one  to  thrill  every  true  American 
with  pride.  Its  splendid  leadership  enabled 
our  army  to  defeat  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful military  machines  the  world  has  tver 
seen.  To  say  that  some  officers  might  hare 
done  more  or  done  better  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  obscure  the  main  issue. 

The  soldier  of  our  citizen  army  recognizes 
his  commander  as  one  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  has  no  fear  and  m\ist  not  be  allowed  to 
have  any  fear  of  that  officer  as  a  man,  no 
feeling  of  inferiority  toward  him  as  a  citi- 
zen of  this  Republic.  The  American  way  of 
life  has  tausrht  each  to  think  for  himself, 
to  be  an  individual,  to  be  self-reliant.  It 
has  taught  him  that  he  is  in  every  respect 
a  free  man,  and  it  has  engendered  within 
him  the  desire  for  success  and  achievement. 

At  the  same  time  he  has  learned,  from  his 
daily  contacts,  to  recognize  intelligence 
and  integrity  and  the  qualities  of  leadership 
in  others.  He  is  not  a  follower  by  nature 
but  will  extend  himself  to  the  utmost  for 
those  In  whom  he  feels  he  can  pljtte  his  trust. 

It  is  out  of  such  stuff  that  American  armies 
have  always  been  made.  It  is  those  quali- 
ties and  characteristics  that  have  contributed 
so  much  to  our  victories.  To  the  American 
military  leader,  this  truth  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  challenge.  An  opportunity  in 
that  these  men  can.  by  proper  leadership,  be 
welded  into  an  unbeatable  array.  A  challenge 
In  that  it  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
degree  of  Justice,  imagination,  and  initiative 
to  explore  and  develop  the  potentialities  of 
the  young  Americans  in  their  charge. 

The  education  of  the  officer  never  ends. 
The  global  nature  of  the  recent  war,  with  its 
close  relationships  to  the  political,  industrial, 
and  economic  life  of  the  Nation,  has  made 
plain  the  need  for  more  than  purely  military 
skills  and  knowledge,  particularly  In  those 
who  are  to  bear  reeponslbillties  in  the  higher 
staffs,  or  with  other  Government  agencies, 
with  the  Navy,  and  in  foreign  assignments. 
Here,  again,  the  educational  practices  ab- 
sorbed In  the  ROTC  are  certain  to  assist  In 
the  continuous  broadening  and  growth  of 
the  Individual.  Although  physically  sepa- 
rated from  the  battle  line,  he  must  possess  an 
instinctive  grasp  of  its  problems  and  require- 
ments so  thnt  full  articulation  with  the 
moral  and  material  forces  of  the  whole  Nation 
mny  be  assured. 

1  cannot  close  without  suggesting  to  you 
a  more  human  and  more  profitable  employ- 
ment of  the  qualities  developed  In  the  ROTC 
than  mere  success  In  battle. 

We  have  briefly  surveyea  the  soldierly  vir- 
tues that  are  essential  to  victory  In  war. 

But  not  yet  has  been  solved  the  problem  of 
employing  these  virtues,  which  sustain  the 
truth  that  min  was  created  In  the  Image 
of  God.  to  serve  as  effectively  the  cause  of 
peace  as  the  demands  of  war.  Must  we  ad- 
mit that  only  the  compulsion  of  a  common, 
deadly  fear  can  produce  the  teamwork  that 
is  as  necessary  to  the  peaceful  concert  of 
peoples  as  it  Is  to  batter  and  crush  a  stubborn 
foe?  Why  is  it  that  the  demonstrated  abilities 
of  a  great  Nation  and  her  allies  to  produce 
the  mightiest  force  of  righteous  destruction 
yet  seen  upon  the  earth,  cannot  produce  an 
equal  progress  toward  the  heart's  desire  of 
every  individual  on  that  earth— the  a^ur- 
ance  that  he  may  pursue  his  peaceful  de- 
sires in  tranquillity  and  absence  of  fear? 

The  answer  again  is  leadership,  and  again 
the  answer  must  comprehend  leadership  in 
all  walks  of  life,  in  all  spheres  of  influence. 
Knowledge  of  the  world — of  other  coun- 
tries and  peoples  as  well  as  our  own,  under- 
standing of  the  need  of  strength  to  support 
good  Inter  t.  and  of  the  need  for  organization 
for  the  constructive  work  of  peace,  as  well  as 
the  destructive  processes  of  war — is  required. 
This  supported  by  energetic,  tireless  leader- 
ship, is  the  greatest  need  of  a  near-chaotic 
world. 


The  g.iduate  of  ROTC  must  be  able  to 
lead  his  platoon  or  fight  In  war.  But  more 
Important,  he  must  acquire  in  his  makeup 
the  elements  of  mental  and  moral  fitness,  the 
desire  to  help  and  inspire  his  fellows,  that 
will  mark  him  for  leadership  in  any  com- 
munity in  this  land.  If  he  is  truly  trained, 
he  will  be  the  man  to  rely  on — the  one  to  re- 
spect— in  danger  or  in  calm. 

He  is  one  of  the  great  hopes  of  this  Na- 
tion— of  civilization  itse?f. 


All-Out  Price  CoDtrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  enclose  here- 
with, by  request,  an  article  written  by 
the  Honorable  B.  M.  Baruch  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  Rotarian  magazine,  issue 
of  December  1941,  which  coupled  with 
events  transpiring  since  that  time,  dem- 
onstrates the  wisdom  of  the  views  held 
by  this  distinguished  American  at  that 
time: 

All-Ottt  Price  Control 

Price  control  standing  by  itself  has  no 
value.  It  is  essential  to  the  mobilization  of 
the  whole  of  the  Nation's  resources  for  war 
and  defense  and  this  mobilization  is  equally 
necessary  for  successful  control  of  prices. 
The  heart  of  industrial  mobilization  lies  in 
the  system  of  priorities  by  which  the  flow 
of  materials  is  directed  so  that  the  most 
essential  uses  take  precedence  over  those 
less  essential.  Priority  is  Invoked  only  be- 
cause of  a  shortage.  Automatically  steps 
should  be  taken  to  increase  production  and 
to  search  for  new  sources  of  supply :  demand 
should  be  cut  through  taxation,  by  using 
substitutes,  conserving  materials,  eliminat- 
ing waste.  Plants  should  be  converted  from 
civilian  to  defense  production,  particularly 
those  businesses  which  might  be  curtailed 
by  labor  or  material  shortages;  prices  should 
be  controlled  so  that  what  we  have  goes  not 
to  the  fattest  purse,  but  to  the  most  neces- 
sitous use — no  profiteering,  no  inflation. 

All  these  things  go  together  like  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  Because  priorities  were  put 
into  effect  without  realizing  what  would  fol- 
low, critical  shortages  have  developed,  serious 
temporary  unemployment  is  threatened,  bus- 
inesses may  have  to  shut  down.  It  has  cost 
the  country  time,  production,  hardship,  and 
money. 

As  I  write  this,  the  newspapers  are  head- 
lining that  SPAB  (Supply  Priorities  and  Al- 
locations Board)  has  imposed  drastic  restric- 
tions on  nondefense  building.  Many  land- 
lords will  seize  upon  this  curtailment  to 
raise  rents.  Since  rents  are  not  under  con- 
trol the  public  will  be  unprotected  against 
such  profiteering.  That  is  happening  all 
around  us.  Everywhere  the  demands  of  total 
defense  have  suspended  the  normal  workings 
of  our  free  competitive  economy.  Because 
we  have  not  brought  prices  and  profits  under 
control,  the  country  is  left  at  the  mercies  of 
runaway  markets,  speculators,  hoarders,  and 
profiteers. 

mXS  rOK  nUMEDUTE  CONTROL 

Because  of  delay  in  coming  to  grips  with 
the  price  problem,  prices  have  advanced  and 
inflation  looms  before  us.  Here  and  there 
leaks  already  have  developed  in  the  dike.  If 
the  flood  breaks  loose  and  prices  get  out  of 
hand,   inflation  may  descend  upon  us — an 


inflation  which  can  be  prevented.  Prompt 
enactment  of  a  price-control  law  is  the  great- 
est single  necessity  of  the  current  crisis. 

Next  to  slaughter  and  maiming  and  all 
that  goes  with  them,  inflation  is  the  most 
destructive  of  the  consequences  of  war.  It 
means  ruin  for  thousands  of  small  business- 
men who,  unlike  the  big  fellows,  cannot  ad- 
Just  themselves  to  \^ildly  fluctuatiftg  costs. 

It  undermines  the  morale  of  soldiers  and 
civilians.  How  will  the  million  and  more 
young  men  who  were  drafted  into  our  Army 
at  great  sacrifices  feel  if  others  are  permitted 
to  make  fat  profits  and  if  their  own  families 
have  their  budgets  slashed  by  rising  living 
costs?  We  must  take  the  profits  out  of  war 
through  taxation  and  by  controlling  those 
profits  at  their  source,  which  is  runaway 
prices. 

Inflation  strikes  most  cruelly  at  those  with 
fixed  incomes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Gov- 
ernment workers,  teachers,  firemen,  police- 
men, war  veterans,  social -security  and  In- 
surance beneficiaries.  If  living  costs  rise 
much  more,  these  workers  will  be  entitled  to 
higher  wages  and  every  governmental  unit  in 
the  country  will  have  to  increase  salaries. 

As  prices  sk>Tocket,  Congress  will  have  to 
appropriate  more  and  more  money  to  get  the 
same  number  of  guns,  tanks,  and  airplanes. 
Preventing  Inflation  would  save  us  billions — 
20  percent  and  more  of  all  defense  appropria- 
tions. 

The  sapping  of  economic  vitality  that 
comes  with  inflation  might  so  Impair  cur  in- 
dustrial mobilization  that  we  might  lose  the 
war  or  drag  it  out  several  extra  years.  And 
if  we  win.  if  ours  is  a  high  price  structure 
after  the  war,  we  will  face  being  undersold  by 
the  defeated  nations.  We  will  lose  our  export 
markets.  Our  living  standards  will  be  under 
constant  attack.  We  will  have  to  take  refuge 
behind  "artificially  high  trade  barriers.  We 
will  be  unable  to  provide  full  employment 
for  all  our  workers.  We  may  win  the  war, 
only  to  lose  th'  peace. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  drafting  the 
most  effective  program  of  price  control  that 
is  possible. 

THE  CORE  BILL  ; 

The  piecemeal  bill  leaves  uncontrolled 
whole  segments  of  our  economy.  It  under- 
takes to  do  only  part  of  the  Job.  It  promises 
favors  which  cannot  be  delivered.  It  will 
not  prevent  Inflation.  The  very  best  that  can 
be  hoped  for  is  that  it  will  lessen  the  degree 
of  Inflation  that  we  wUl  have. 

What  I  have  proposed  has  been  embodied 
generally  but  not  entirely  In  a  bill  submitted 
by  Representative  Albert  Gore,  of  Tennessee 
that  a  celling  be  put  over  all  prices,  rents, 
wages,  commission  fees.  Interest  rates— In 
short,  the  price  of  every  item  of  commerce  or 
service — as  of  some  date.  Prices  would  not  be 
fro?:en,  but  would  fluctuate  freelv  below  this 
ceiling,  although  not  above  It.  There  would 
be  ample  provision  for  adjusting  any  of  these 
ceilings,  upward  or  downward,  for  whatever 
reason  is  deemed  just  and  necessary. 

Labor's  right  to  strike  or  to  bargain  col- 
lectively would  not  be  infringed,  nor  would 
labor  sacrifice  any  of  the  gains  made  in  re- 
cent years.  One  provision  in  Mr.  Gores  bill 
specifically  provides  that  no  ceiling  shall  ap- 
ply to  wages  below  the  standards  of  the  wage- 
and-hour  laws  In  the  States.  This  prob- 
ably will  mean  that  wages  of  our  lowest-paid 
workers  will  rise,  which  is  as  it  should  be 

The  Gore  bill  also  guarantees  agriculture 
a  celling  at  parity  prices — no  higher.  For 
Tnore  than  20  years,  as  farmers  know,  I  have 
been  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  struggle  for 
parity  for  agriculture.  To  attempt  to  take  . 
advantage  of  the  emergency  to  obtain  more 
than  parity  prices  now  may  result  in  agri- 
cvilture's  losing  the  parity  status  for  which 
it  has  fought  so  long.  I  would  take  parity 
prices  now  and  keep  that  parity  relationship 
after  the  war.    In  that  way  agriculture  can 


shift  frdm  war  to  peace  with  minimum  dis- 
location^. 

Let  me  be  frank  In  saying  that  the  Ideal 
time  for  Imposing  such  an  over-all  ceiling 
would  have  been,  as  I  advocated,  before  the 
inflationary  process  had  begun— sav,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  or  even  as  latie  as  last 
January  before  the  present  price  rise  t)egan 
Some    prices    have    been    permitted    to    go 
through  the  roof.     That  Is  the  fault  of  not 
taking  proper  measures  in  time.    The  ceiling 
has   become   more   difficult,   but   that   holds 
true  of  any  price-control  scheme.     Procrasti- 
nation has  made  the  task  of  preventing  infla- 
tion more,  difficult.     I  still  believe  that  an 
over-all    ceilin?   treating   all    prices   alike   is 
the  best  plan  that  has  been  brought  forward 
to  meet  current  conditions. 
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PIEC2ME.U.  CONTROL  MUST  FAIL 

•Hie  piecemeal  bill  proposes  to  control  prices 
by  acfjusting  a  number  of  "key"  commodit  es 
individually,  leaving  all  other  prices  free  to 
rise  at  wiU.  The  over-all  ceiling  calls  for  a 
definite  halt  to  rising  prices,  bringing  the 
entire  price  level  under  control,  then  making 
what  Individual  adjustments  are  necessary. 
Under  the  piecemeal  plan,  while  indivi- 
dual commodities  are  dealt  with,  the  general 
price  level  remains  free  to  rise.  Inflation 
IS  not  halted.  It  is  merely  slowed  in  the 
hope  that  the  degree  of  Inflation  that  results 
will  not  prove  ruinous.  It  submits  to  tlie 
runaway  and  tries  to  keep  some  horses  from 
running  faster  than  others.  With  the  over- 
all ceiling  the  team— the  general  price  level- 
is  always  under  rein  and  runaways  can  be 
brought  into  line  swiftly. 

Psychologically,  piecemeal  control  encour- 
ages prices  to  rise.  Under  the  piecemeal  bill 
the  outlook  for  the  future  would  be  a  steady 
rise  in  prices,  slow  perhaps  but  sure,  with 
no  upper  limit  ever  in  sight.  All  business 
would  be  done  In  anticipation  that  prices  a 
few  months  from  now  will  be  higher  than 
today.  The  ceiling  plan,  however,  puts  the 
entire  country  on  notice  that  prices  wUl  not 
be  Bllowed  to  rise  above  a  certain  level  The 
hand  of  every  buyer  is  strengthened;  specu- 
lation, hoarding,  and  anticipatory  buyinc  is 
curbed.  ■>       j     e> 

|f  only  for  these  reasons,  the  over-all  cell- 
ing is  more  likely  to  hold  prices.  Under 
piecemeal  control  a  further  inflationary  rise 
In  prices  is  inevitable.  That  rise  may  cost 
the  country  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Another  difference  between  the  piecemeal 
bill  and  the  Gore  bill  Is  that  the  piecemeal 
bill  attempts  to  do  only  part  of  the  Job 
Relatively  few  commodities  are  supposed  to 
be  regulated:  wages  are  omitted;  at  110  per- 
cent of  parity,  farm  prices,  too,  are  virtually 
exempt.  Since  ever\'  price  is  a  resultant  of 
the  combination  of  all  other  prices,  it  is  both 
unjust  and  impractical  to  regulate  one  part 
of  the  industrial  fabric  while  expecting  or 
providing  special  concessions  for  other  parts. 
In  recent  months  you  have  been  paying  more 
for  things.  If  you  have  asked  whv.  the  store- 
keeper or  businessman  you  deal  with  has  re- 
plied. "My  costs  have  gone  up,  materials  are 
higher,  labor  has  risen,  taxes  are  up,"  and 
so  on.  If  we  are  to  stop  prices  from  rising 
we  must  plug  these  excuses  all  along  the 
line. 

Some  claim  that  an  over-all  ceiling  means 
you  have  to  regulate  the  price  of  every  item 
Including  hairpins,  and  are  staggered  at  the 
administrative  difficulties.  Their  imagina- 
tions do  not  grasp  how  simple  it  is.  Some 
years  ago  when  I  was  lecturing  before  the 
Army  War  College,  an  officer  asked  me  how 
I  would  regular  the  price  of  a  certain  tooth 
wash  in  Utah. 

I  replied.  "There  are  two  persons  who  know 
the  price  of  the  tooth  wash  in  Utah,  the 
buyer  and  the  seller.  You  set  the  celling  and 
the  price  will  enforce  itself  with  a  watchful 
local  committee." 

I  have  long  urged  the  establishment  of 
committees  o^  Industry  in  every  industry  and 


local  councUs  of  national  defense.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  give  these  committees  of  in- 
dustry the  price  and  the  competitors  would 
watch  themselves.  The  local  defense  councils 
would  know  the  prices  prevaUing  in  their 
community.  Complaints  would  be  brought  to 
them;  after  investigation  the  complalnU 
would  be  passed  on  to  central  authorities  for 
action.    No  great  bureaucracy  Is  necessary. 

RKT.4IL    PRICES    MCST    BE    CONTROLLED 

The  problem  of  controlling  retail  prices  can 
not  be  escaped.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
excise  taxes  went  in  effect.  As  vou  know, 
many  retailers  marked  up  their  prices  more 
than  was  Justified  by  the  taxes.  Some  verbal 
warnings  were  issued  to  those  retailers 
through  the  press.  Were  they  effective?  If 
retailers  are  permitted  to  profiteer,  living 
costs  will  rise  sharply;  we  will  get  demands 
for  wage  increases,  and  rightly  so;  prices 
Will  bound  further  and  the  vicious  inflation- 
ary race  will  be  on. 

Itl^  no  solution  of  a  problem  to  ignore  it 
and  it  is  no  argument  against  doing  a  thing 
to  say  that  it  Is  administratively  difficult 
Nothing  about  war  is  easy. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  de- 
feat any  powerful  enemy  with  halfway  mea*- 
lues.  We  have  to  stop  backing  into  things, 
to  stop  postponing  unpleasant  decisions  and 
trying  to  do  things  and  not  to  do  things  at 
the  sametime.  Let  us  tackle  the  Job  that  has 
to  be  done  and  get  it  over  with. 

If  inflation  is  to  be  prevented,  we  must  have 
an  all-out  price-control  law.  as  we  must  have 
an  all-out  industrial  effort.  American  labor 
and  management  are  the  best  in  the  world 
and  can  make  more  war  machines  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Let  them 
go  to  it. 

It  has  been  artrued  that  control  over  wages 
is  not  necessary,  that  if  the  prices  of  other 
things  are  controlled,  then  labor  will  not  seek 
wage  Increases.  If  that  argument  is  sound, 
why  not  Include  a  ceiling  on  wages?  It 
cannot  do  any  harm,  since,  as  the  argument 
goes.  It  will  not  be  necessary  and  it  would  be 
there  in  case  of  "unreasonable"  exceptions. 

Also,  there  are  millions  of  unorganized 
workers  and  Government  employees  who  can- 
not demand  that  their  salaries  be  Increased 
ua  living  costs  rise.  If  wages  are  to  be  con- 
trolled through  so-called  "sttiblllzatlon  agree- 
raenu."  these  millions  will  be  forgotten. 

I  do  not  object  to  higher  wages.  If  the 
real  incomes  of  workers  are  slashed  by  rising 
prices,  they  are  entitled  to  Increases- for 
some  workers  such  increases  are  already  over- 
due. What  the  ceiling  plan  does  is  to  tie 
wages  and  prices  together  so  they  can  move 
together  as  the  cost  of  living  changes.  That 
is  the  Just  way.  It  asks  no  special  sacrifices 
of  any  group;  it  grants  no  special  privUeges. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  fanners  and  work- 
ers in  this  country  want  more  than  this— to 
be  treated  equally  and  not  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

DANGER  or  PHESStJRE  GSOtJPS 

In  effect,  the  over -all  ceiling  applies  the 
principle  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  price 
control.  The  obviously  fair  way  to  conscript 
the  youth  of  our  country  was  to  bring  every- 
one in  the  designated  age  groups  under  the 
draft  and  then  make  exceptions.  That  is 
what  the  ceiling  does;  it  brings  all  prices 
under  control  and  then  allows  whatever  in- 
dividual adjtistments  are  necessary,  it  keeps 
the  entire  business  on  the  highest  possible 
plane. 

In  contrast,  piecemeal,  partial  price  con- 
trols invite  every  pressure  group,  politician, 
lobbyist,  trade  association,  and  interest  to 
descend  upon  Washington  and  seek  exemp- 
tion. Since  the  general  price  level  will  con- 
tinue to  rise,  the  price  administrator  will 
have  to  make  adjustments  and  Inevitably 
he  will  yield  where  the  pressure — not  neces- 
sarily Justice — is  greatest.  The  little  fellows 
who  cannot  make  themselves  felt  will  be 
forgotten. 


PVw  laws  would  contain  «>  much  power 
over  the  Nat.on's  economic  life  as  would  a 
price-control  law.  I  am  all  In  favor  of  riv- 
ing the  President  those  great  powers  in  war 
or  threat  of  war— they  are  as  necessary  as  is 
his  control  of  our  Army  and  our  Navy  l  do 
not  believe  that  in  any  such  grant  of  power 
there  should  be  a  compromise  with  that 
basic  principle  of  democratic  rt.le,  that  all 
persons  be  treated  alike,  as  part  of  one 
Nation  Joined  in  a  conunon  emergency. 

Some  persoiu.  have  said  that  while  every- 
thing I  6«y  is  true  the  people  are  not  ready 
for  anything  but  r  piecemeal,  stop-gap  price- 
control  bill.  To  s"ch  men  of  little  faith  in 
the  American  peoole  I  recomnr.end  the  words 
of  George  Washington  to  the  members  of 
the  constitutional  convention. 

"It  is  too  probable."  he  told  them,  "that 
no  plan  we  propose  will  be  adopted  Perharts 
another  dreadful  conflict  is  to  b*  maintained. 
If.  to  please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we 
o:irselves  disapnrove.  how  can  we  afterward 
defend  our  work?  L?t  xis  ratee  a  standard 
to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair 
The  event  is  In  the  hands  of  God." 

P.  S  — As  I  complete  this,  i  notice  that  the 
Canadian  Government,  after  trying  piece- 
meal control,  has  announced  that  It  is  put- 
ting a  celling  on  all  prices,  rents,  and  wages 
as  the  only  way  to  prevent  inflation. 


OPA  Extension 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  S,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  herewith  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  CoUinsville  «H1 )  Local 
Union  No.  41  of  the  ProKressive  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  continue  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration: 

^ereas  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  successfully  held  back  inflation  during 
the  war,  and  since  VJ-day  the  OPA  did  a 
marvelous  Job  of  preventing  run-away  prices; 
and 

Whereas  immediately  following  the  Plrst 
World  War  when  Government  control  of 
prices  was  removed  a  wave  of  speculative 
buying  wa-s  created  which  forced  prices  and 
operating  costs  up  rapidly,  carrying  with  it 
a  false  picture  of  profeperlty  which  very  soon 
caused  prices  and  costs  to  run  far  ahead  of 
the  buying  power.  Then  orders  and  produc- 
tion dropped  and  prices  crashed,  more  than 
100.000  firms  went  bankniot;  Inventory  iofse* 
rose  to  $16,000,000,000.  Five  and  one-half 
million  workers  lost  their  Jobs,  and  by  1922 
weekly  factory  pay  rolls  dropped  $110,000,000, 
or  more  than  44  percent;  and 

Whereas   during   World   War   n    we    have 
learned  what  tremendotis  quantities  of  goods 
America  can  produce,  and  this  quantity  pro- 
duction will  steadily  Increase  as  new  produc-  . 
tion  methods  are  installed;  and 

Whereas  In  order  to  prevent  inflation 
which  is  always  followed  by  depression,  and 
in  order  to  protect  the  worker,  farmer,  mer- 
chant, and  Industry.  America  must  plan  for 
the  steady  sale  of  as  much  as  peacetime 
America  can  produce.  We  must  establish  a 
price  and  income  base  that  will  keep  a  bal- 
ance between  the  buying  and  producing 
power;  and 

Whereas  in  recent  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  effect  on  prices  of  goods  released 
from  OPA  restrictions.  Price*  on  goods  re^ 
leased   from   OPA   restrictions   rose   rapidly. 
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A  TIT^TTI  VTT-\T'«r'   m  .^   _..  — . 


sn:p.  la  tne  greatest  need  of  a  near-chaotic 
World. 


the  flood  breaks  loose  and  prices  get  out  of 
hand.   Inflation  may  descend  upon  us — an 


prices  now  and  keep  that  parity  relationship 
after  the  war.    In  that  way  agriculture  can 
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^  and  some  rose  50  or  100  percent  In  a  few 
days  and  the  OPA  was  compelled  to  again  put 
them  back  on  price  restrictions:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  Local  Union  No.  41.  Pro- 
gressive Mine  Workers  of  America,  go  on  rec- 
ord as  realizing  the  Importance  of  continuing 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  there- 
fore cause  to  create  a  program  to  acquaint 
all  of  our  members  as  well  as  other  local 
unions  with  the  results  of  the  OPA  and  to 
stand  firm  for  I'^gislatlon  to  continue  the 
OOce  of  Price  Administration  as  long  as  It 
is  needed:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Repre«entatives  in  Congress  and 
urging  them  to  support  legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
B.  J.  Lavkcnti. 

President. 
ROBUT  W.  Orikvi. 
Recording  Secretary. 


State   Department  Film  Afency  Switch 
Called  Boost 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CAuroRNu 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncsdau.  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  from  Box 
Office  magazine  of  May  4.  1946.  entitled 
'•State  Department  Film  Agency  Switch 
Called  Boost."  This  article  appears  in 
the  widely  read  Washington  Report  col- 
umn, written  by  Al  Sherman,  whose  rep- 
ortorial  skill  ana  insight  gives  due  rec- 
ognition to  the  immense  importance  of 
harmonious  relations  between  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  our  great  industries. 
In  this  instance,  Stgte  Department  policy 
relating  to  our  motion  picture  industry 
has  been  clarified  and  properly  publicized 
in  the  following  article: 

STATI  DEPARTMENT  FILM  AGENCY  SWrTCH  CALLED 
BOOST 

Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  Etepartment  recently  decided 
to  move  Its  Commercial  Motion  Picture  Sec- 
tion, headed  oy  George  Canty,  out  of  the 
Telecommunications  Division  over  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Commercial  Policy.  When  Con- 
gressman Ellis  Patterson,  whose  bailiwick  is 
Hollywood,  wrote  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Will  Clayton  for  an  explanation  of  the 
move,  the  State  Department  official  replied, 
in  part: 

"Decision  to  transfer  the  Motion  Picture 
Section  was  based  entirely  on  a  desire  to 
bring  the  Section  more  into  conformity  with 
the  organization  of  the  Department  of  State, 
in  order  to  make  effective  our  efforts  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry in  its  foreign  operations.  We  fully 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  industry  to  Amer- 
ica, which  ycu  have  pointed  out  more  effec- 
tively, and  the  great  role  the  industry  la 
playing  In  carrying  this  country's  message  to 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.  I  can  as- 
sure you  this  change  in  no  way  reflects  a 
lessening  of  our  Interest  In  commercial  mo- 
tion pictures  nor  does  it  lower  the  status 
of  the  Section  In  the  Department. 

"Since  no  change  of  personnel  within  the 
Section  Is  uvolved  in  this  transfer,  I  feel 
certain  that  the  Section  will  In  Its  new  Divi- 
sion function  as  effectively  In  the  Depart- 
ment and  with  the  industry  as  in  the  past. 


You  can  be  assured  that  the  heads  of  the 
new  Division  and  the  office  in  which  the  Sec- 
tion finds  itself  will  be  Just  as  cooperative 
with  the  industry  and  understanding  of  Its 
problems  as  the  officials  associated  with  the 
Section  in  the  past,  and  wUl  continue  to  do 
everything  possible  to  promote  the  Interest 
of  the  motion  picture  Industry  in  Its  opera- 
tions abroad." 


Plight  of  the  Dairymen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  dairy  Industry  is  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Congressional  District  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  rcpre.<;cnt.  The  fine,  blooded, 
tested  herds  constitute  a  source  of  great 
revenue  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  com- 
munities in  the  counties  of  Chautauqua. 
Cattaraugus,  and  Allegany.  I  can  .say 
without  hesltiitlon  that  the  OPA  regula- 
tions have  been  dovnstating  to  the  dairy 
Industry.  Apparently  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  OPA  regulations  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry Is  Nation-wide  as  is  shown  by 
facts  submitted  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  T  am  in.serting  excerpts  from 
the  testimony  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

the  plight  of  the  dairymen— the  WAR  IS 
OVER — AMERICANS  CANNOT  SPREAD  A  REGULA- 
TION ON  BREAD — PRODUCTION  WILL  PREVENT 
HUNGER    AND    INFLATION 

In  a  brief  submitted  by  the  American  But- 
ter Institute,  represented  by  D.  K.  Howe, 
president,  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives.  March 
19.  1946.  the  following  excerpts  make  clear 
the  dairyman's  plight  under  OPA: 

With  the  price  of  butter  held  down  as 
compared  with-  other  dairy  products  and 
farm  products,  with  labor  scarce  and  costs 
rising,  there  could  be  only  one  result.  In 
spite  of  an  Increase  In  milk  production  from 
1941  to  1945  of  about  7  percent,  the  pro- 
duction of  creamery  butter  declined  28  per- 
cent, or  501,000,000  pounds.  Nothing  like 
that  has  ever  happened  before  In  the  history 
of  the  butter  Industry.  The  greatest  decline 
In'  butter-make  pre^vlous  to  this  was  from 
1933  to  1937  when  the  decline  was  about 
139.000,000   pounds. 

The  creamery  Industry  is  the  only  dairy 
products  Industry  which  was  forced  by  Gov- 
ernment controls  to  go  through  the  war  with 
less  than  normal  volume.  During  this  same 
period,  other  major  branches  of  the  dairy 
Industry  have  operated  with  substantially 
higher  volimaes.  Butter  production  declined 
to  the  lowest  figure  since  1920.  Instead  of 
using  33  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  milk 
production  as  in  1940,  butter  took  only  21 '/a 
percent  of  the  milk  production  In  1945. 

Due  to  the  decrease  in  volume  of  butterfat 
avaUable  and  the  diversion  of  butterfat  from 
churning  to  fluid  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts, almost  20  percent  of  the  creameries 
operating  In  1941  have  ceased  to  operate. 
Many  of  them  were  forced  to  close  in  order 
to  avoid  financial  disaster  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  volume  decreased,  costs  mounted 
rapidly.  Aside  from  those  plants  which 
closed,  others  are  faced  with  increasing  costs 


due  to  the  lower  volume,  so  that  all   are 
operating  under  a  heavy  financial  burden. 

The  trend  toward  lower  production  and 
closing  of  creameries  has  been  accelerated 
since  the  removal  of  controls  on  cream,  ice 
cream,  and  fluid  milk  In  the  fall  of  1945. 
Many  creameries  have  been  offered  for  sale 
or  for  lease.  In  some  States  the  butter  man- 
ufacture has  practically  ceased.  The  cream 
is  going  to  other  products,  not  butter. 

Information  from  the  National  Stockyards 
in  E:)st  St.  Louis  reveals  that  during  1945  the 
percentages  of  milk  cows  being  sold  as  beef 
was  approximately  40  percent  of  the  total 
number  sold.  This  Is  the  highest  ratio  uf 
milk  cows  to  beef  that  has  been  reported 
marketed  through  the  East  St.  Louis  yards. 
The  number  of  cows  in  the  country  In  1946 
is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  from  3  to  4  percent  under  last  year 
Heifers, ^potential  milk  producers,  were  down 
to  6  percent.  The  greatest  decrease  In  milk 
cows  has  occurred  in  the  States  which  nor- 
mally produce  farm-separated  cream  for  bu«^- 
ter  manufacture:  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  4  per- 
cent;  Missouri,  6  percent;  the  Dakotas  .^nd 
Kansas.  8  percent;  and  Nebraska.  10  per- 
cent. 

Due  to  the  low  celling  on  butter.  creamerUa 
cannot-  compete  for  raw  material  agalnr.*. 
other  manufactured  dairy  products  and 
farmers  producing  churning  cream  cannot 
afford  to  mnlntnln  prodvjction  In  the  face  at 
rlfflng  costs  for  farm  InlKir.  feedn,  etc. 

In  recent  months  the  sltuntlon  has  become 
progres-slvrly  worse.  This  may  be  seen  fr».ni 
the  following  tabulation  showing  the  pei. 
centnge  by  which  the  butter  manufactured 
has  declined  in  the  months  indicated  below 
the  same  month  1  year  previous: 

Percent 

November    1945 ^0 

December    1945 _... .     2.3 

January  1946 Iimm    30 

February  1946    estimated) "I"!     30 

As  a  result,  the  supply  is  far  below  the  de- 
mand. Added  to  that  is  the  poor  distribu- 
tion that  has  developed  since  elimination  ot 
rationing  and  various  controls.  Con.se- 
quently,  we  have  black  markets,  tle-ln  sales, 
and  diversion  through  price  evasion  prac- 
tices, which  result  In  severe  hardships  in 
some  districts.  Consumers  Im  metropolitan 
areas  have  only  one-third  the  butter  supply 
that  was  available  in  1941. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  here- 
with, by  request,  a  letter  written  to  me 
on  November  18.  1941,  by  the  Honorable 
B.  M.  Baruch  which,  coupled  with  events 
transpiring  since  that  time,  demonstrates 
the  wisdom  of  the  views  held  by  this 
distinguished  American  at  that  time. 

November  18,  1941. 
Hon.  Albert  Gore, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Gore:  Your  telegram  of  No- 
vember 17  puzzles  me.  I  cannot  understand 
how  anyone  can  think  I  do  not  favor  your 
price-control  bill.  In  an  article  soon  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Rotarlan  I  support  it  strongly 
over  the  House  bill.  The  only  objection  I 
have  to  your  bill  is  that  it  does  not  go  far 
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states.  This  research  is  important  to  the 
industry.  For  example,  the  permissible 
charge  limit  for  exolosives  was  nrpvionsiv 


ward.    The  first  oil-shale  demonstration 
plant  will  be  finished  about  the  end  of 

t.hi.s  vpar      r^nnstriirtinn  nf  o  ViTrHi-nirona^ 


Congress  would  In  effect  wipe  out  the 
gains  made  in  this  field  during  the  war 


t  «-k.^    *-^ll    AV.  . 


.1— 1  _ 


1  nave   long   ui^ed   the   establishment   of 
coTimlttees  04  industry  in  every  industry  and 


who  cannot   make   themselves  felt  wiU   be 
forgotten. 


atxxncu  kiic  ciicwL  uu  prices  vi  guuas  reieaaea 
from  OPA  restrictions.  Prices  on  goods  re- 
leased  from  OPA  restrictions   rose   rapidly. 


enough.     Chairman   Steagall   certainly   has 
been  misinformed. 

Let  me  make  these  points: 

Mounting  prices  for  the  necessities  of  life 
make  action  by  your  committee  imperative 
Price  rises  affect  in  greater  degree  those  of 
low  incomes  than  those  in  the  higher 
brackets.  More  of  the  little  fellows*  income 
has  to  be  used  for  barest  necessities.  That 
class  has  little  for  comforU  and  none  for 
luxuries. 

Unless  action  is  taken  Immedlatelv.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  institute  proceedings  to 
raise  the  scale  of  payments  of  all  Govern- 
ment employees  and  veterans.  Simultaneous- 
ly. Uiere  would  have  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
pay  of  teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  and  all 
State,  city,  and  county  employees,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  the  Increased  cost  of  housing 
clothing,  and  food.  All  workers  wUl  have  to 
be  paid  more  money  unless  a  halt  is  imme- 
diately made  in  tho  Increasing  cost  of  liv- 
ing—a halt  already  too  long  delayed. 

It  Is  a  great  responsibility  that  resU  upon 
your  committee.  But  price  control  is  only 
one  part  of  Inflation  control.  It  must  be  ac- 
companied by  taxation,  profit  and  money  con- 
trol.  and  an  over-all  Industrial  mobilization 
which  endeavors  to  increase  productivity 
find  tuostltutes,  allocate  short  supplies.  uU- 
n«e  imaU  business,  and  standardise  and  slm- 
plify  production. 

WAGES  AND  FARM  nUCKS 

'  '^P*»^  for  U  cannot  be  said  too  often, 
that  I  do  not  see  how  control  of  prices  can 
be  effective  without  taking  into  considers- 
tlon  wage  levels  and  agricultural  schedules. 
I  do  not  advocate  a  fixed  ceiling  on  wages 
that  shall  be  Immovable.  We  face  a  condi- 
tion and  not  a  theory.  We  must  be  realistic 
not  political.  Wages  form  the  biggest  com- 
ponent of  all  price  structures.  To  attempt  to 
fix  levels  without  thorough  consideration  of 
this  element  would  be  as  abortive  as  to  try 
to  cure  a  sick  man  of  all  his  aliments  except 
the  one  that  Is  most  dangerous— the  one  that 
is  likely  to  be  fatal  to  him.  A  celling  over 
wages  can  bs  adjustable  so  as  to  give  consid- 
eration to  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living  In 
that  way  the  real  wage  would  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  all  consideration. 

But  wages  do  not  form  the  only  choke 
points.  The  agricultural  price  is  another 
moot  point  In  fact,  too  much  latitude  to- 
ward the  schedule  of  farm  prices  would  dis- 
tort the  picture.  This  becomes  particularly 
true  since  today  the  raises  granted  the  work- 
ers have  been  caught  up  with  by  the  cost  of 
living. 

As  one  of  those  who  fought  for  many  years 
for  farm  parity,  I  do  not  want  to  Jeopardize 
It  by  demanding  too  much  how.  To  do  so 
might  weaken  the  present  acceptance  of  that 
objective— parity— toward  which  we  are  now 
well  on  the  way.  Each  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety should  become  a  participant  in  the 
national  program  and  sacrifice  should  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  advantage. 

ESSENTI.\LS   FOR  CIVILIANS 

Above  all,  we  must  see  that  the  civilian 
population  Is  protected  always  In  the  three 
essentials  of  life:  (1)  Food.  (2)  shelter  (3) 
apparel  We  should  be  able  to  answer  the 
demand  for  actual  needs— not  fancied  wants. 

The  morale  of  our  home  front  is  as  im- 
portant—perhaps even  more  so— than  the 
morale  of  our  fighting  forces.  We  best  can 
protect  the  men  and  women  who  are  the 
country's  producers  by  providing  for  their 
necessities  at  fair  prices.  At  the  same  time 
we  will  be  able  greatly  to  reduce  costs  of  the 
defense  program  to  the  Treasury  if  we  do  the 
pricing  and  supply  job  w^U. 

In  this  connection  Congress  is  voting  as- 
tronomical sums  of  money  for  defense  the 
expenditure  of  which  will  further  Increase 
the  cost  of  living. 

Each  dollar  and  each  day  make  more  es- 
centlal  an  over-all  control.     Food  costs  will 
acrease  if  agriculture  is  allowed  too  much. 
XCII— App. 160 
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Rent  control  now  being  establUhed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  should  spread  through- 
out the  country. 

STANDAXUZED  PRODUCTION 

Apropos  of  creating  and  mainUlnlng  an 
adequate  supply  of  one  of  the  commodities 
required  by  all  the  people  at  low  cost,  think 
this  over: 

Let  the  proper  board  (In  this  case  prob- 
ably the  Offlce  of  Civilian  Supply)  select  a 
typical  product— shoes,  for  example.  The 
effort  Wijuld  be  to  produce  standardiaed, 
serviceable,  good-looking  shoes  at  prices 
lower  than  prevail  now.  During  the  World 
War  this  system  was  arranged.  These  shoes 
could  be  cln«.sed  as  A.  B,  C,  and  D  with  the 
notation  of  the  class  and  price  stamped  on 
them.  After  a  certain  date  no  shoe,  other 
than  these,  should  be  sold.  Being  made  in 
mass  production,  with  limited  stylos  and  col- 
ors, the  cost  would  be  low.  The  present  sup- 
ply of  shoes  can  be  sold  for  another  6 
months.  After  that  only  the  standardlred 
shoes  made  on  Government  specifications 
should  be  sold.  This  step  should  be  taken 
now  In  order  to  break  the  continuity  of  ris- 
ing price*  for  the  bare  necessities. 

The  same  thing  would  be  done  with  men's 
and  women's  clothing.  And  with  housing. 
Let's  get  action  D.«lay  !»  dangerous.  Our 
enemies  press  forward,  and  we  bicker.  Let 
all  questions  be  resolved  by  one  test;  Does 
It  advance  and  strengthen  the  national 
defense? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bexkaro  M.  Baxxtch. 


Coal  Development  and  Mineral  Research 
Programs  Are  Unnecessarily  Cut  by 
Appropriations  Committee — Facts  Are 
Presented  for  Information  of  tbe 
Members 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^^^ATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  can  understand  and  join  with 
the  desire  of  the  subcommittee  on  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bill 
to  curtail  Government  expenditures  and 
to  effect  maximum  economies,  the  action 
that  has  been  taken  on  the  forthcoming 
year's  appropriations  is  so  severe  as  to 
create  considerable  doubt,  in  at  least 
some  instances,  v.hether  more  harm  than 
good  will  be  done  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. I  am  constrained,  especially  by  that 
part  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  to  speak  in  the  hope  that 
the  House  will  take  a  broader  and  more 
foresighted  view  of  the  situation. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Bureau  for  oper- 
ation of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  fiscal 
year  1947  was  S20.231.400.  The  commit- 
tee has  slashed  this  request  to  $11,298,439, 
a  cut  of  approximately  $9,000,000,  or  45 
percent.  The  funds  recommended  are 
$6.^0,051  below  the  amount  appropri- 
ated to  the  Bureau  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

This  drastic  cut  In  funds  Is  a  blow  to 
the  mineral  industries  of  the  Nation 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
winning  of  the  war  and  to  the  peacetime 


economy  of  this  country.    The  produc- 
tion of  minerals  diu-ing  the  war  Involved 
considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
raw-materials  producers.    The  pressure 
for  maximum  output,  combined  with  the 
shortage  of  manpower,  compelled  most 
operators  of  mines  to  concentrate  on  cur- 
rent production  at  the  expense  of  nor- 
mal exploration  and  development  work. 
Mine  operators,  in  order  to  attain  pro- 
duction goals,  also  were  required  to  fore- 
go normal  upkeep  and  replacements  of 
worn-out  facilities  and  equipment,  even 
though  wear  and  tear  were  excessive. 
Operators  of  small  and  marginal  mines 
were  able  to  miintaln  themselves  only 
with  the  aid  of  price  premiums  or  other 
subsidies.    Altogether,  the  mining  Indus- 
try, by  the  very  nature  of  the  business, 
depleted  Its  assets  and  has  found  Itself 
the   forgotten  industry.     The  Indu.nry 
needs  and  merits  better  recognition  than 
Is  accorded  It   by   the  Appropriatloiu 
Committee. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  the  only  regu- 
larly established  ag»cy  of  the  Govern - 
ment  which  Is  concerned  primarily  with 
minerals  and  the  mineral  industries. 
Since  Its  establishment  36  years  ago  the 
Bureau  has  done  a  great  deal  and  can 
do  more  to  assist  the  producers  of  met- 
als, nonmetallcs.  and  fuels,  if  it  Is  given 
sufflrient  opportunity.  We  should  not 
and  must  not  allow  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  technologic  and  statistical  as- 
sistance which  the  Btu^au  Is  now  per- 
mitted to  give  the  industry  to  be  reduced 
further. 

Because  West  Virginia  produces  al- 
most one-fourth  of  the  bituminous  coal 
in  the  United  States  and  Is  the  leading 
bituminous-producing  State.  I  am  espe- 
cially and  deeply  concerned  about'  the 
future  of  coal.  I  know  that  coal  is  the 
lifeblood  of  my  State,  and  a  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people  and  our  industries, 
and  I  realize  how  much  coal  means  to 
our  State  and  to  the  Nation.  For  many 
years  I  have  been  closely  associated  with 
the  problems  of  the  industry.  My  knowl- 
edge of  the  splendid  work  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  done  in  coal  research  and 
utilization  over  the  years  prompts  me  to 
ask  for  further  consideration  for  that 
agency  In  these  deliberations. 

In  the  committee's  report  funds  for 
coal-mine  safety  work  have  not  been  de- 
creased seriously.     My  concern  springs 
from  the  knowledge  that  Congress,  in 
the  urgency  of  cutting  Government  ex- 
penses, is  asked  by  our  committee  on  ap- 
propriations to  cut  the  relatively  small 
estimates  which  provide  funds  for  ex- 
ploring sources  of  coking  coals  in  the 
United  States,  for  Investigating  special 
methods  of  preparing  coal  which  Is  re- 
quired to  improve  the  quality  before  it  is 
used,  for  conducting  basic  essential  re- 
search on  explosives,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  used  by  the  coal-mining  indus- 
try, and  for  conducting  research  on  the 
utilization  of  all  kinds  of  coal  for  do- 
mestic use  and  for  generating  power  and 
providing  steam  essential  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States. 

The  funds  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee—$709.748— for  expenditure  on  re- 
search relating  to  testing  coal  and  ex- 
plosives amounts  to  approximately  three 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  coal  mined  annually  in  tbe  United 
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States.  This  research  is  important  to  the 
industry.  For  example,  the  permissible 
charge  limit  for  explosives  was  previously 
1^-2  pounds  in  coal  mining.  There  are 
now  Indications  that  this  limit  might  be 
increased  to  as  much  as  3  pounds.  This 
investigation  and  basic  fundamental  ex- 
plosives research  will  be  seriously  handi- 
capped by  a  decrease  of  appropriations 
under  that  allowed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
"Budget. 

Progress  was  made  during  the  war 
through  the  establishment  of  additional 
coal-preparation  plants.  Now.  about 
one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  coal  Is  me- 
chanically cleaned  to  remove  refuse. 
Additional  research  will  result  in  further 
improvements.  These  and  many  other 
types  of  coal  research  are  carried  on  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  the  everlasting 
benefit  of  the  industry  and  the  Nation. 
Of  national  importance  is  the  speedy 
development  of  methods  of  making  gaso- 
line and  oil  from  coal,  oil  shale,  and 
other  raw  materials.  Two  years  ago  Con- 
gress Instructed  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
begin  a  5-year  program  in  this  field  and 
authorized  the  agency  to  spend  up  to 
$30,000,000.  The  work  is  now  in  its  third 
year,  with  much  construction  and  de- 
velopment under  way,  and  yet  our  com- 
mittee refuses  to  grant  sufBcient  funds 
for  carrying  It  forward.  We  tell,  as  a 
Congress,  the  Bureau  to  do  a  vital  job 
in  5  years,  yet  we  are  asked  to  hold  back 
the  funds  to  do  the  task. 

The  country's  position  with  regard  to 
petroleum  reserves  has  become  more  crit- 
ical In  recent  j^ears.    Heavy  demand  has 
continued  in  spite  of  the  end  of  the  war. 
Exploration   has  Increased  to   fourfold 
the  normal  effort,  and  discoveries  of  oil 
are  less  than  half  the  annual  demand. 
Not  only  Is  the  total  quantity  of  oil  dis-  " 
covered  each  year  decreasing,  but  the 
size  of  the  new  fields  is  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  strikes  found  In  earher  years. 
To  supplement  the  supply  of  petroleum 
In  this  country,  we  are  now  considering 
exploitation  of  foreign  fields.    Oil  con- 
cessions to  be  divided  between  the  na- 
tions In  some  of  the  world  areas  are 
major  sources  of  International  conten- 
tion and  bickering.    Wliile  this  is  going 
on,  it  is  folly  not  to  prepare  to  utilize 
our  vast  reserves  of  oil  shale  or  other 
solid  fuels  which  furnish  an  almost  limit- 
Jess  source  of  the  liquid  products  so  es- 
•sention  to  our  normal  economy  and  in- 
dispensible  In  time  of  war. 

The  work  under  the  Synthetic  Liquid 
Fuels  Act,  of  which  I  am  cosponsor.  not 
only  insures  the  petroleum  needed  to  de- 
fend the  country  but  prevents  foreign 
countries  from  applying  exorbitant  taxes 
or  prices  for  the  petroleum  we  secure 
from  them.    The  progress  already  made 
on  one  of  the  processes  studied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  indicates  that  gasoline 
can  be  produced  syntheticaUy  in  certain 
sections  of  the  United  States  at  costs  not 
more  than  2  to  4  cents  per  gallon  more 
than  the  cost  from  petroleum.   This  prog- 
ress has  resulted  from  the  work  of  only  a 
few  years  and  more  Is  certain  to  follow. 
The  program  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  planned  and  on  which  it  has  operated 
for  2  years  is  based  on  the  $30,000,000 
authorized  by  Public  Law  290.    The  staff 
and  research  organization  already  has 
been  developed  to  carry  the  work  for- 


ward. The  first  oil-shale  demonstration 
plant  will  be  finished  about  the  end  of 
this  year.  Construction  of  a  hydrogena- 
tlon  demonstration  plant  will  be  started 
within  6  months.  Research  laboratories 
to  work  on  coal  and  oil  shale  are  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  construction. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  recom- 
mended appropriations  of  $7,000,000  for 
this  work  for  next  year.  This  is  the 
minimum  that  will  allow  the  work  to  be 
carried  forward  on  an  adequate  scale.  If 
these  funds  are  not  provided,  much  of 
the  work  that  has  been  started  will  have 
to  be  discontinued,  especially  the  demon- 
stration plants.  The  carefully  selected 
and  trained  scientific  staffs  will  be' lost, 
and  the  equipment  now  ready  for  opera- 
tion will  stand  idle.  This  is  a  waste  of 
Government  funds,  and  it  will  delay  or 
stop  projects  whose  essentiality  to  our 
Nation,  as  well  as  possibilities  for  a  new 
future  domestic  industry  are  unques- 
tioned. For  the  good  of  the  Nation,  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen.  I  can- 
not see  how  the  Congress  can  direct  a 
program  to  be  undertaken  and  then  deny 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  its  direc- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  severe  blows  to  the 
mineral  Industries  and  the  postwar 
economy  of  the  Nation  would  be  the  cur- 
tailment of  funds  for  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  facts  about  the  production, 
di'.tribution,  and  consumption  of  mineral 
commodities,  a  valuable  service  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  many 
years  and  one  of  utmost  imoortance  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  subcommittee  ap- 
proved an  amount  which  is  $690  000  le.^<! 
than  the  Budget  e-timate.  and  $55  000 
less  than  the  1946  appropriation. 

Reliable  facts  and  figures  on  the  statu-; 
of  the  mineral  industries  of  this  and 
foreign  countries  provide  the  basis  for 
operations  and  for  planning  in  our  in- 
dustries and  in  Government.  Without 
this  information,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  industry  and 
Government  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

Statistics  collected  by  the  Bureau  prior 
to  the  war  were  invaluable  in  planning 
wartime  production  programs,  yet  we 
found  that  there  were  many  strategic 
mmcrals  on  which  we  had  little  or  no 
production  and  con.sumptioi.  data.  Dur- 
mg  the  war.  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was 
called  upon  to  expand  its  service  in  this 
field,  both  In  gathering  information 
about  new  commodities  and  increasing 
the  number  and  scope  of  its  statistical 
and  economic  suiyeys  of  the  more  com- 
mon minerals.  Hundreds  of  special  sur- 
veys were  made  on  short  notice  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Production  Board  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  other  war  agencies 
A  vast  amount  of  information  was  as- 
sembled and  tabulated. 

This  wartime  experience  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  having  facts  of  this  type 
at  hand  in  peacetime,  and  before  a  war 
starts.  Remembering  the  great  depletion 
of  our  mineral  resources  during  the  war 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  In  the 
mmeral  industries.  I  know  that  a  broad 
program. to  provide  reliable,  factual  in- 
formation on  minerals  in  this  and  foreign 
countries  is  essential,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  equipped  to  handle  this  job. 

In  cutting  down  the  appropriation  for 
economics  of  the  mineral  industries,  the 


Congress  would  In  effect  wipe  out  the 
gains  made  in  this  field  during  the  war 
and  tell  the  minerals  Industries  that  they 
could  get  this  much-needed  information 
as  best  they  could,  or  operate  without  it. 
If  another  emergency  arose,  again  we 
would  find  om'selves  severely  handi- 
capped because  of  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate records  on  mineral  production  and 
consumption. 

The  funds  requested  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  this  year  included  money  for  bi- 
tuminous coal  economics.  If  this  money 
is  denied,  it  means  that  we  are  ignoring 
the-  economics  of  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant raw  material  used  by  American 
industry  today — bituminous  coal.  The 
current  situation  in  coal  certainly  dem- 
onstrates forcibly  that  adequate  facts  on 
supply  and  demand  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent shortages  and  other  crises  in  this 
commodity.  The  annual  production  of 
bituminou.*;  coal— about  600,000.000 
ton.s— is  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000,000 
at  the  mine.  Compared  to  this  vast  sum, 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  operate  a  statistical 
service  represents  a  relatively  small 
amount.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  curtail 
this  service  to  the  industry  and  add  to 
its  troubles— especially  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  obligated  to  help  an  industry  that 
gave  so  much  during  the  war. 

Not  only  coal,  but  other  minerals  of  a 
strategic  nature,  need  to  be  included  In 
a  broad  statistical  service  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  proposes.  The  fimds 
allowed  by  the  committee  are  barely  suf- 
ficient to  permit  the  Bureau  to  carry  on 
the  program  that  it  did  before  the  war— 
a  program  proven  to  be  entirely  Inade- 
quate when  the  war  came  upon  us. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  normal  rate  of 
depletion  of  our  irreplaceable  mineral  re- 
sources was  greatly  accelerated  during 
World  War  II.  The  grade  of  ores  being 
mined  and  smelted  are  constantly  be- 
coming lower  and  lower,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  mining  and  treating  them  are 
therefore  more  and  more  difficult.  In- 
tensive study  and  ingenuity  are  required 
to  solve  them. 

There  are  many  today  who  say  that  we 
have  become  a  "have-not  nation"  in  the 
mmeral  field.    They  maintain  that  our 
only  chance  of  competition  with  other- 
nations   industrially   is    to   import   our 
mineral  raw  materials.    I  do  not  agree 
with  this  view.    I  believe  that  we  have  in 
this   country  untapped   resources  that 
can  be  utilized  to  maintain  pur  position 
of  world  leadership,  but  we  cannot  sit 
back  and  wait  for  another  crop  of  high- 
grade  minerals  to  grow.    We  shall  have 
to  develop  new  technologies  In  mining 
and  metallurgy  for  the  use  of  Industry 
so  that  the  vast  deposits  of  low-grade 
ores  which  we  have  may  be  used  In  the 
most  effective  way  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation.    An  active  solvent  domestic  min- 
eral industry  is  absolutely  essential  both 
to  the  national  security  and  to  the  na- 
tional economy. 

In  1939,  when  war  clouds  were  loom- 
ing on  the  horizon.  Congress  realized 
that  in  case  of  a  serious  national  emer- 
gency, we  would  be  short  of  certain  stra- 
tegic metals  and  minerals.  At  that  time 
they  called  on  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
explore  domestic  deposits  of  these  min- 


il 
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rasgested  by  the  Air  Corps  brass  hats,  to  be 
paid  to  officers  of  other  aervleca  who  lose  their 
!!▼•■  while  rldmg  as  paaaextgers.  is  inade- 
quate, as  is  proved  b;  the  Air  Corps  figures 
On  top  of  this,  to  reward  the  Air  Force 
ofScer  for  the  frequency  with  which  he  ac- 
cepts his  risks.  I  suggest  that  flight  pay  be 
paid  for  the  hours  actually  spent  in  the  air 
and  taxiing  on  the  ground,  at  a  rate  greater 
than  that  now  paid — instead  of  I'i  times 
the  h»iw>  rati>  let  It  b(>  2  or  3  times  that  rate 


given  to  rated  officers,  not  only  in  pay,  but 
in  discipline,  quarters,  equipment,  assign- 
ment, fixxl.  and  medical  care — preferences 
which  should  not  exist  in  our  Army.  It  all 
goes  baciK  to  flying  pay.  which  creates  a  pre- 
ferred class  or  "caste"  in  the  most  democratic 
organization  in  America — the  Army.  Plying 
pay,  in  its  present  form  at  least,  and  special 
privilege  must  go  if  our  Air  Forces  are  to 
have  the  strength  we  expect  and  need. 
Anvthine  vou  can  do  to  destrov  this  evU 


production  and  to  increase  the  supply  of 
merchandise,  it  has  been  able  to  set  price 
schedules  which  have  helped  protect  the 
consumer.  Wherever  OPA  has  operated 
to  curtail  production,  to  divert  raw  ma- 
terials from  established  producers  to 
newly  created  enterprises  enjoying  p<^it- 
ical  favoritism,  and  to  stimulate  black- 
market  transactions  in  competition  with 
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erals  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
using  them.  All  during  the  war,  as  new 
mineral  shortages  developed,  we  called 
upon  the  Bureau  of  Mines  again  and 
again  to  redouble  its  efforts,  and  it  al- 
ways responded  magnificently  to  these 
calls.  During  the  last  6  years,  it  has  ex- 
amined thousands  of  mineral  properties 
and  has  developed  hundreds  of  them  into 
producing  properties. 

By  reducing  the  funds  for  this  type  of 
work  to  a  mere  pittance,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  said,  in  effect:  "This 
work  is  no  longer  important.  There  will 
no  longer  be  shortages  of  minerals."  The 
actual  fact  is,  however,  that  many  of  the 
minerals  are  now  in  such  scarcer  supply 
than  they  were  during  the  war. 

Only  2  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Snyder,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion, pointed  out  that  our  supply 
of  lead  Is  exceedingly  low.  He  again 
called  upon  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  in- 
tensify its  development  of  domestic 
sources  of  lead.  I  am  sure  the  Bureau 
is  willing  to  do  everything  that  it  can 
in  this  situation,  but  if,  at  this  critical 
time,  the  funds  for  exploratory  work  and 
for  pilot-plant  development  of  new 
metallurgical  processes  are  so  drastically 
cut  as  proposed  by  the  committee,  it  will 
not  be  able  to  do  more  than  a  fraction 
of  what  Is  necessary. 

I  refer  particularly  to  two  items  in  the 
appropriation:  "Investigation  and  de- 
velopment of  domestic  mineral  deposits" 
and  "Metallurgical  research  in  pilot 
plants."  The  President's  budget  called 
for  $2,400,000  and  $2,000,000  respectively 
for  the.se  items.  I  note  that  the  commit- 
tee report  contains  only  $1,000,000  for 
the  first  and  $500,000  for  the  second. 
This  cut  of  66  percent  below  the  figure 
recommended  In  the  budget,  and  if  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  Senate,  will 
put  an  end  to  much  of  the  Bureau's  Na- 
tion-wide mineral  exploratory  work  and 
force  the  Bureau  to  abandon  most  of  the 
pilot-plant  work  under  way  and  to  reduce 
substantially  the  experimental  and  test 
work  carried  on  at  several  stations. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  national 
need  for  a  broad  program  of  exploration 
of  new  deposits  of  domestic  minerals. 
Our  high  standards  of  Uving  and  oiu- 
national  security  demand  It.  But  such  a 
program  cannot  and  will  not  be  under- 
taken, except  on  a  very  limited  scale,  by 
private  Industry,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
most  of  the  discoveries  that  will  be  made 
will  not  be  immediately  economic  to  ex- 
ploit. Only  a  Federally  sponsored  pro- 
gram can  carry  out  the  necessary  ob- 
jective. It  Is  Important,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
world,  that  we  permit  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  continue  the  exploratory  work 
on  metals,  minerals,  and  fuels  which  it 
had  so  ably  begun. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  demon- 
strated conclusively  the  great  value  of 
pilot  plant  work.  It  Is  only  in  this  way 
that  new  metallurgical  processes  de- 
veloped in  the  Bureau  laboratories  can  be 
put  Into  shape  for  adoption  by  Industry 
in  any  reasonable  period  of  time.  The 
committee  report  would  require  the  Bu- 
reau to  return  In  a  very  large  degree  to 
the  practice  of  carrying  its  work  only  to 
the  point  where  it  could  be  utilized  by 
large  corporations  equipped  and  staffed 
to  do  pilot  plapt  work.    If  the  Bureau 
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Is  permitted  to  continue  pilot -plant  work, 
then  the  processes  can  be  taken  up  by 
small  decentralized  groups  and  provide 
emploj-ment  under  a  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. 

Several  processes  demonstrated  In  Bu- 
reau pilot  plants  have  already  been  put 
into  such  commercial  use.  Examples 
are  the  electrolytic  manganese  process 
and  a  number  of  processes  for  the  bene- 
ficiatlon  of  minerals.  Many  processes 
developed  during  the  war  are  now  about 
ready  to  be  put  to  industrial  use.  These 
include  electrols^ic  chromium  and  co- 
balt, titanium,  zirconium,  natural  gas 
reduction  of  zinc  ores  and  many  bene- 
ficiation  processes.  If  the  Bureau's  pilot 
plant  work  on  these  activities  is  discon- 
tinued, the  possibility  of  commercial  uses 
of  these  processes  will  be  set  back  many 
years. 

The  cuts  made  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  not  only  require  the 
elimination  of  most  of  the  pilot-plant 
work  of  the  Bureau  but  will  require  a 
greatly  decreased  amount  of  basic  re- 
search and  testing  work  which  is  carried 
on  for  the  direct  assistance  of  the  mining 
industry. 

The  committee  also  has  recommended 
a  number  of  decreases  In  small  Items  In 
the  bill  which  in  their  effect  may  be  very 
serious. 

Further,  I  am  disappointed  at  not 
being  able  to  find  in  the  committee  bill 
any  funds  for  investigation  of  the  health 
conditions  in  underground  mines.  With 
occupational  disease  and  workmen's 
compensation  now  taking  a  heavy  toll  on 
the  health  of  the  miner  and  on  the  oper- 
ating cost  of  mining  properties,  the  Bu- 
reau should  do  its  part  by  making  studies 
of  health  and  sanitary  conditions  in  and 
around  mines.  The  Bureau  has  author- 
ity to  investigate  health  hazards  and  to 
recommend  corrective  measures  both 
under  Its  organic  act  and  imder  the  Fed- 
eral Coal-Mine  Inspection  Act.  I  as- 
sume that  the  Bureau  dM  not  request 
funds  for  such  a  program  and  should  be 
censored  on  that  account. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  not  permit 
the  Bureau's  long-standing  program  of 
technologic  research  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  mineral  industries  and  the 
people  engaged  in  working  in  them  and 
operating  them  to  be  crippled  at  this  time 
by  these  severe  reductions  In  Its  operat- 
ing funds.  I,  too.  am  opposed  to  reckless 
spending,  but  I  do  think  It  is  false  econ- 
omy to  save  a  few  thousands  of  dollars 
here  and  there  which  may  result  in  the 
ultimate  loss  of  milUons,  endanger  our 
high  standard  of  living  and  imperil  our 
national  security. 


Flight  Paj  in  the  Army  Air  Forcei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OBEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1946 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter: 

BiM  Concbesshan:  A  recent  Issue  of  the 
Army-Navy  Journal  carried  a  statement  by 


you  which  I  wish  to  applaud  heartily,  with 
respect  to  flight  pay  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 
I  note  you  have  spent  3  years  with  the  AAF— 
I  have  spent  6;  so  perhaps  I  feel  twice  as 
strongly  about  this  thing  which  should  be 
eliminated,  or  at  least  overhauled.  May  i 
give  you  a  few  suggestions  which  may  be 
of  use  to  you  In  future  discussions  of  this 
question? 

I  should  lUte  to  see  the  AAF  required  to 
furnish  facts,  not  Just  garbled  statistics,  as 
to  the  number  of  hours  flown  bv  officers  In 
each  grade.  This  should  be  broken  down  to 
show  the  ma.ximum  hours  flown  by  any  offl- 
cer  in  each  grade,  and  the  minimum.  Then 
there  should  be  a  weighted  average  (not  a 
simple  arithmetical  one),  showing  average 
hours  per  year  flown  by  all  officers  of  each 
grade.  I  am  sure  that  thU  wlU  show  that 
the  flying  la  being  done  by  the  company, 
grade  officers  and  not  by  the  brass  hats  who 
are  collecting  the  major  portion  of  flying  oav 

Further,  it  would  be  interesting  to  hVv-e 
the  actual  data  as  to  the  type  of  airplane 
flown  by  the  officers  of  each  grade  i  con- 
tend that  the  brass  hats  are  not  flying  com- 
bat types:  but  puddle  Jumpers  such  as  the 

»  ;f;  ^^^  ^^''-  "^*  ^^5-  and  occasionally 
»-25s,  all  of  which  cannot  be  classifled  a«  . 
combat  ships,  and  the  flying  of  which  do 
not  give  the  pilots  the  familiarity  with  aerial 
combat  which  they  claim  Is  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  command.  To  fly  a  B- 17  or  a 
B-25  today  Is  definitely  not  combat  flying  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  You  and  I  know 
It.  but  do  other  Ck)ngressmen  know  It?  I 
am  sure  that  If  they  did  they  wouldn't  be 
fooled  by  this  kind  of  argument  which  the 
flying  fraternity  is  putting  up. 

Then  there  la  the  matter  of  the  command 
pUot,  which  is  the  rating  held  by  a  great 
many  brass  hats  (and  by  brass  haU  I  In- 
clude most  of  the  Regular  Army  full  colonels 
as  well  as  general  officers).  I  think  you  wiU 
recall  that  a  command  pilot  does  not  have 
actually  to  fly  the  airplane  to  get  his  flying 
time.  He  Ji:st  has  to  ride.  For  a  fuU  colo- 
nel, flying  pay  is  something  In  excess  of 
$250  a  month,  $67  an  hour.  Jiist  for  riding. 
It's  nice  work  If  you  can  get  It. 

What  I'm  getting  to  Is  this:  Flying  pay.  I 
think  every  sensible  person  will  agree,  should 
be  an  extra  compensation  for  extra  risk  which 
is  taken  over  and  above  the  risks  taken  by 
the  remainder  of  the  service  as  a  whole. 
If  we  pay  flying  pay  In  wartime,  we  should 
also  set  up  a  simUar  combat  pay  for  others 
who  are  taking  risks  on  the  ground.  There 
is  Justification  for  flying  pay  in  peacetime, 
when  ground  soldiers  do  not  take  risks  but 
airmen  do.  That,  I  think,  we  can  alj  go 
along  with. 

But  any  extra  form  of  compensation  for 
extra  risk  should  be  paid  only  when  the 
recipient  Is  subjecting  himself  to  that  risk. 
An  alrmaa  takes  the  flying  risk  only  when 
he  is  flying  or  taxiing  his  airplane,  and  net 
while  he  Is  sitting  at  a  desk  or  lying  In  his 
bunk. 

Likewise  an  Infantryman  should  recehe 
combat  pay  when  he  Is  In  combat,  but  not 
while  he  is  In  a  rear  rest  area. 

I  maintain  that  flying  officers  in  the  senior 
grades  are  being  paid  all  out  of  proportion 
to  the  risk  they  are  taking,  and  not  In  rela- 
tionship to  the  risks  taken  by  the  remainder 
of  the  service  as  a  whole.  This  should  be 
corrected,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you 
are  aware  of  It  and  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  pUots  complain  that  they  have  a  leawr 
life  expectancy  than  officers  of  the  other 
services — they  show  that  a  man  has  a  career- 
earning  expectancy  of  something  like  »33.000 
less  than  a  career  man  In  the  other  services. 
They  claim,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  men 
will  not  go  Into  the  Air  Forces  unless  they 
feel  that  this  diflerence  Is  made  up  to  them. 

But,  wouldn't  It  be  more  economical,  and 
far  more  democratic,  to  set  up  a  suitable 
sum  to  be  paid  to  the  estate  of  ofllcer*  who 
lose  their  lives  In  aerial  flight,  regardless  of 
branch  of  the  service?    The  miserable  910,000 
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this  Is  written.  The  OPA  Is  to  be  continued 
Into  1947.  What  Congress  Is  trying  to  find  is 
a  directive  formula  which  will  prevent  mal- 
administration of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, discourage  black  marketeerlng.  and 
stimulate  production,  so  that  needed  prod- 
ucts now  in  short  supply  will  again  become 
available  through  the  normal  channels  of 
trade. 
One  witness  before  a  congressional  price- 


ports  leap  again  to  target  level."  Britain  is 
now  concentrating  on  the  export  of  heavier 
goods,  such  as  machinery.  Iron  and  steel, 
chemicals,  vehicles,  and  aircraft.  The  Chan- 
celor  of  the  Exchequer  says  that  a  balanced 
budget  is  In  sight.  Another  headline  reads: 
"Government  will  hold  down  cost  of  liv- 
ing." Our  cost  of  living  Is  getting  away  from 
us.  Price  control  works  over  there  and  In 
Canada. 


time  that  Congress  should  sit  down  and 
consider  in  a  dispassionate  manner  what 
kind  of  a  long-run  answer  to  these  prob- 
lems was  going  to  be  developed.  The 
present  circumstances  are  not  likely  to 
bring  that  kind  of  answer. 


•«J\.       **Wllk     *Ui  ■ 


cvuuuimca  oi  me  mineral  inaustnes.  the      explore  domestic  deposits  of  these  min- 
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by  the  Air  Corps  brass  haU.  to  be 
paid  to  oAcers  ol  other  services  who  lose  their 
UvM  while  rldmg  as  paaaecgers.  Is  Inade- 
quate, as  is  proved  by  the  Air  Corps  figures 
On  top  of  this,  to  reward  the  Air  Force 
ofllcer  for  the  frequency  with  which  he  ac- 
cepts his  risks.  I  sviggest  that  flight  (>ay  be 
paid  for  the  hours  actually  spent  in  the  air 
and  taxiing  on  the  ground,  at  a  rate  greater 
than  that  now  paid — instead  of  I'j  times 
the  base  rate,  let  it  be  2  or  3  times  that  rate 
It  might  be  that  such  an  inducement  would 
get  some  of  these  chair-borne  pilots  into  the 
air  more  frequently.  I  would  suggest,  fur- 
ther, that  there  be  a  different  rate  between 
puddle  Jumpers  and  aircraft  which  are  cur- 
rently in  a  combat  status. 

These  rates  should  be  extended  to  any  olD- 
cer  or  civilian  employee  who  Is  ordered  to 
fly  as  a  passenger  li^  a  Government  airplane — 
the  risk  is  the  same,  as  the  Air  Forces  admit 
when  thev  defend  flying  pay  for  the  com- 
yinand  pilot. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that  it  will 
be  much  more  difficult  to  account  for  flying 
pay  In  any  way  except  the  present  one,  of 
simply  adding  50  percent  to  the  officer's  base 
pay  That  is  pure  "bushwa!"  I  think  you 
will  agre«  that  it  would  be  relatively  simple, 
when  making  out  bis  monthly  pay  voucher, 
for  each  officer  to  enter  in  the  proper  place 
the  number  of  hours  of  flying  time  he  has 
had  that  mpnth  and  whether  or  not  it  has 
been  In  puddle  jumper  or  combat  aircraft. 
I  see  no  more  complicated  procedure  in  cal- 
culating such  a  voucher  than  the  one  which 
is  now  followed.  To  a  Congressman  who 
doesn't  know  how  these  things  are  done,  the 
brass  hats'  argument  might  carry  a  little 
weight:  but  you  are  in  position,  I  believe,  to 
.>  \:k  this  piece  of  prize  applesauce  right  out 
of  the  picture. 

Another  point  for  our  argument — isn't  It 
a  peculiar  thing  that,  as  a  man  gets  promoted, 
and  gets  more  and  more  flying  pay,  he  does 
less  and  less  flying  and  takes  less  and  less 
risk?  This  is  answered,  by  the  brass  hats. 
with  the  argument  that  this  Inajj^ased  fly- 
ing pay  is  a  reward  for  the  technical  knowl- 
edge which  the  flyer  has  gained  by  experi- 
ence— who  rewards  the  engineer  officer  for 
the  technical  knowledge  he  gains  by  expe- 
rience— which  is  Just  as  technical  or  more 
Eo  than  that  «f  the  flying  officer?  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we're  going  to  have  to  pay  a 
bonus  to  broken-down  pilots,  we  should  call 
it  a  bonus,  or  a  peiisldh.  or  anything  you 
choose;  but  for  h«iven's  sake  let's  not  call 
It  pay— pay  ts  something  you  earn. 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  phsrslco! 
fltness  It  la  simply  amazing  these  days. 
to  see  a  bra.<:s  hat  pass  a  form  64  examina- 
tion, which  Is  probably  the  most  rigorotis  of 
the  entire  military  service.  In  order  to  qual- 
ify for  his  flying  pay,  and  then  turn  around 
a  month  or  two  later,  go  before  •  retiring 
hoard  and  be  retired  for  (of  all  thlnf^s)  com- 
plete physical  disflbllttyl  If  you  lorik  in  the 
columns  of  the  Army-Navy  Journal  for  the 
past  few  months^  you  will  see  doeens  of  fly- 
ing generals  checking  out  In  this  manner. 
"^  Somewhere  here  there  Is  something  cockeyed 
as  hell.  A  medical  ofBcer  who  will  pass 
some  of  these  old  dodos  on  a  form  64  and 
put  them  behind  the  stick  of  an  airplane, 
should  not  only  be  discharged  from  the 
service,  but  they  should  be  fired  right  out  of 
the  medical  profession— that's  malpractice! 
Of  course,  they  know  damned  well.  If  they 
dont.  sometMng  very  unpleasant  Is  likely  to 
happen  to  them,  and  right  soon. 

It  all  comes  down  to  this — flying  pay  has 
been  the  lifeblood  of  as  vicious  a  thing  as  we 
have  In  the  service.  It  has  resulted  In  their 
being  of  a  race  of  supermen,  better  paid  and 
more  favored  than  thel;:  fellows,  who  have 
become  arrogant.  sj£[ug.  overbearing,  and 
who  have  built  themselves  Into  an  Impreg- 
nable position  where  they  dominate  one  of 
the  important  branches  of  our  service.  I 
have  seen,  la  a  theater  of  war.  preference 


given  to  rated  officers,  not  only  in  pay,  but 
in  discipline,  quarters,  equipment,  assign- 
ment. f(xxi.  and  medical  care — preferences 
which  should  not  exist  in  o\ii  Army.  It  all 
goes  baclK  to  flying  pay.  which  creates  a  pre- 
ferred class  or  "caste"  in  the  most  democratic 
organization  in  America — the  Army.  Plirlng 
pay.  in  Its  present  form  at  least,  and  special 
privilege  must  go  if  our  Air  Forces  are  to 
have  the  strength  we  expect  and  need. 

Anything  ypu  can  do  to  destroy  this  evil 
thing  will  be  a  service  to  the  Nation,  to  the 
military  ser\'lce.  and  to  you  and  me  as  citi- 
zens of  a  country  which  Is  the  prize  piece 
of  booty  for  the  aggressors. 

I  wish  I  could  sign  this  letter — I  wish  I 
could  come  to  see  you  and  talk  it  over — as 
soon  as  I  am  out  from  under  the  control  of 
this  gang  of  airplane  jockeys  I  intend  to  do 
so.  Meanwhile,  please  don't  consider  It  a 
"crank"  letter,  but  as  an  airixig  of  some  views 
which  you  might  be  able  to  use  when  the 
time  comes  to  argue  this  thing  out. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Field  Officek  (Nonkateo>  . 

AiK  Corps. 


Wet  Streets  Don't  Cause  the  Rain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOD^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  properly 
meeting  and  solving  the  challenge  of  in- 
flation in  this  country  is  one  of  America's 
No.  1  problems.  It  is  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  radio  ballyhoo  or 
frantic  propaganda;  it  is  a  problem 
which  is  likely  to  grow  worse  before  it 
gets  better;  it  is  a  problem  to  which  this 
Government  should  give  immediate,  in- 
tense, and  intelligent  consideration. 

The  prices  paid  by  consumers  on  de- 
livered merchandise  indicate  the  degree 
of  inflation  from  which  the  country  Is 
now  suffering.  These  prices  are  the 
effect  rather  than  the  cau.<;e  of  inflation. 
Men's  shorts  .selling  at  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  pair  when  normal  prewar  prices  were 
40  cents  or  50  cents  for  the  same  article 
demonstrate  that  on  that  item,  inflation 
is  here  and  the  OPA  has  even  failed  to 
control  the  symptoms  of  that  Inflation 
.so  that  the  pocketbook  of  the  average 
purcha.ser  can  be  protected.  Likewise, 
the  scarcity  of  white  shirts  for  men  and 
boys  while  fancy,  sport  shirts  at  exhor- 
bltant  prices,  are  available  in  abundance, 
demonstrate  an  instance  of  where  OPA 
has  established  regulations  which  actu- 
ally have  resulted  in  Increased,  rather 
than  decreased,  prices  for  the  consumer. 
Similar  items  can  be  singled  out  as  ex- 
amples of  consumers'  costs  which  have 
been  Increased  rather  than  "held  in  line" 
by  the  OPA  through  improper  regula- 
tions and  unwise  edicts  which  have  cur- 
tailed production,  increased  labor  costs 
beyond  reason,  or  driven  materials  out 
of  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade  and 
into  "uncontrolled"  or  black-market 
operations. 

On  the  other  hand,  OPA  has  in  other 
instances  helped  hold  the  line  by  control- 
ling the  symptoms  of  inflation  and  pre- 
venting extraordinary  price  increases. 
Wherever  OPA  has  operated  to  expand 


production  and  to  increase  the  supply  of 
merchandise,  it  has  been  able  to  set  price 
schedules  which  have  helped  protect  the 
consumer.  Wherever  OPA  has  operated 
to  curtail  production,  to  divert  raw  ma- 
terials from  established  producers  to 
newly  created  enterprises  enjoying  polit- 
ical favoritism,  and  to  stimulate  black- 
,  market  transactions  in  competition  with 
the  normal  channels  of  trade,  it  has  ac- 
tually increased  prices,  expanded  living 
costs,  and  deprived  entire  communities 
of  the  necessities  of  life  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

Thus,  OPA  Is  neither  all  good  nor  all 
bad.  It  has  admittedly  suffered  from 
maladministration  and  from  too  great  a 
tendency  to  substitute  ballyhoo  for  busi- 
ness-like practices  in  its  operation.  I 
think  OPA  should  be  continued  into  1947. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  its  mistakes.  I 
believe  we  should  retain  and  reform 
OPA.  It  should  be  continued  under  a 
"legislative  directive"  that  Congress  ex- 
pects it  to  help  hold  prices  in  line  while 
at  the  same  time  so  administering  Its 
affairs  that  it  will  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  the  expanded  production 
which  alone — In  the  long  run — can  bring 
.supply  into  line  with  demand  so  that  the 
inflationary  movement  can  be  stopped 
effectively. 

In  extending  the  life  of  OPA— and  I 
voted  for  Its  extension — I  feel  Congre.'is 
should  endeavor  to  amend  OPA  so  that 
some  of  its  past  and  current  practices 
which  are  discouraging  and  delaying 
production  can  be  corrected.  We  should 
do  what  we  can  by  legislation  to  set  up 
guide  lines  for  OPA  which  will  stimulate 
production  and  which  will  wipe  out  the 
obnoxious  and  distasteful  black  market 
which  is  today  getting  so  much  of  our 
existence.  This  black  market,  Mr. 
Speaker,  .should  be  driven  out  of  exist- 
ence. To  that  end  I  was  one  of  those  a 
few  weeks  ago  who  In  a  close  roll  call  vote 
went  on  record  In  a  succes.-sful  effort  to 
get  OPA  additional  funds  for  enforce- 
ment. 

However.  In  this  whole  attack  upon 
Inflation.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  OPA  alone  and  by  itself  can- 
not control  or  stop  inflation.  For  OPA  to 
present  luself  as  being  able  to  eliminate 
inflation  is  like  trying  to  cure  a  pa- 
tient of  fever  by  the  crude  device  of 
changing  the  degree  maiklng.s  which 
record  the  fever's  progress.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  to  correct  this  inflationary 
fever  and  to  do  this  we  must  go  beyond 
and  above  and  around  OPA  to  .stimulate 
production  and  to  stop  deficit  spending. 
Let  us  retain  OPA  to  do  what  it  can  to 
help  cushion  the  symptoms  of  inflation 
but  let  us  also  Insist  that  this  Administra- 
tion correct  its  current  policies  insofar 
as  they  are  definitely  tending  to  stimulate 
the  inflationary  evil  which  OPA  prices 
t?nd  to  measure  for  the  public. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  a  short  item  on  this 
subject  contained  in  my  weekly  news  let- 
ter to  South  Dakota  papers — Your 
Washington  and  You— which  was  pre- 
pared for  release  in  the  papers  of  May  8. 

WET   STREETS   DON'T   CAUSE   RAIN 

Washington  is  still  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  price  control  and  averting  inflation  as 
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ine  point  where  it  could  be  utilized  by 
large  corporations  equipped  and  staffed 
to  do  pilot  plapt  work.    If  the  Bureau 


ORD.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

Dea«  Congresshan:  A  recent  Issue  of  the 
Army-Navy  Journal  carried  a  statement  by 


lar  mure  aemucraiic,  lo  sei  up  a  suiiaoie 
sum  to  be  paid  to  the  estate  of  officers  who 
lose  their  lives  in  aerial  flight,  regardless  of 
branch  of  the  service?    The  miserable  $10,000 
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this  Is  written.  The  OPA  is  to  be  continued 
into  1947.  What  Congress  Is  trying  to  find  is 
a  directive  formula  which  will  prevent  mal- 
administration of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, discourage  black  marketeerlng.  and 
stimulate  production,  so  that  needed  prod- 
ucts now  In  short  supply  will  again  become 
available  through  the  normal  channels  of 
trade. 

One  witness  before  a  congressional  price- 
control  committee  put  It  neatly  when  he 
said,  "Wet  streets  do  not  cause  rain;  high 
prices  are  not  the  cause  but  they  are  the 
measure  of  Inflation."  Price  controls  help 
hold  Inflation  In  check  temporarily,  but  the 
basic  causes  of  Inflation  are  found  deeper 
than  price  tags  and  sales  slips. 

Two  of  these  causes  of  inflation  are  (1)  the 
decreased  ratio  of  consumers'  goods  to  con- 
sumers' dollars,  and  (2)  continued  deficit 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government  which 
by  creating  unbalanced  budgets  inevitably 
tends  to  cheapen  the  dollar. 

What  Is  needed  to  avert  dangerous  inflation 
Is  Increased  production  to  bring  supply  up  to 
demand  and  decreased  Federal  extravagance 
to  bring  income  up  to  tax  revenue.  If  these 
results  can  be  achieved  while  OPA  helps 
hold  the  line,  we  can  control  inflation. 

Unless  the  Government  takes  effective 
steps — soon  and  now — to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  Inflation,  however.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
OPA,  with  or  without  amendments,  to  elimi- 
nate the  results  of  Inflation  by  the  easy  expe- 
dient of  fixing  prices  for  products  which  are 
not  available,  for  homes  which  have  not  been 
built,  and  orf  supplies  which  have  never  been 
shipped  from  farm  or  factory.  We  jieed  an 
Improved  OPA  for  a  while  longer,  but  even 
more  we  need  a  Government  attack  on  the 
real  causes  of  Inflation. 


Why  S]rmpathy  for  Britain? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the* 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  April  26,  1946: 

WHY  STMPATHT   FOl  BRITAINT 

What  does  Britain  propose  to  do  with  the 
$4,400,000,000  which  she  wants  from  us? 
Why  does  she  not  adopt  the  Keynes  theory 
and  go  In  for  deficit  spending  like  we  do?  We 
read  about  the  sympathy  angle,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  right  now  Britain  com- 
paratively is  beating  the  United  States  In 
prcxluctlon. 

Britain  has  not  hod  our  strikes.  Her  labor 
set-up  Is  much  better.  She  has  no  Wagner 
Act.  no  John  L.  Lewis,  no  Phil  Murray,  no 
V/alter  Reuther,  and  no  William  Green, 
Britain  is  not  hamstrung  by  unions.  It  looks 
now  as  if  our  Unions  will  keep  our  production 
from  ever  catching  up  with  the  demand. 
Next  year  promises  to  be  worse  than  this.  In 
the  meantime  Britain  will  be  forging  ahead. 

We  have  before  us  a  weekly  digest  taken 
from  the  London  Dally  Mail.  It  Is  dated 
April  17.  It  should  make  good  reading  to  any 
Britisher.  There  Is  the  Piccadilly  spring  song 
of  fashion  which  vies  successfully  with  that 
of  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  There  is  an 
Item  about  Britain's  Ideal  car  which  will  be 
built  cheap  enough  for  workers  to  buy  and 
run  and  good  enough  to  capture  the  vast 
world  market,  while  our  production  Is  throt- 
tled by  strikes. 

Britain  also  bans  all  air  lines  which  are 
not  British.    Another  headline  reads:   "Ex- 


ports leap  again  to  target  level."  Britain  is 
now  concentrating  on  the  export  of  heavier 
goods,  such  as  machinery,  iron  and  steel, 
chemicals,  vehicles,  and  aircraft.  The  Chan- 
celor  of  the  Exchequer  says  that  a  balanced 
budget  is  in  sight.  Another  headline  reads: 
"Government  will  hold  down  cost  of  liv- 
ing." Our  cost  of  living  is  getting  away  from 
us.  Price  control  works  over  there  and  in 
Canada. 

Television  In  Britain  by  June  Is  another 
Item  and  sets  are  already  in  production.  In- 
teresting in  this  Issue  of  the  Daily  Mall  is 
the  picture  of  J.  A.  Rank.  British  film  mag- 
nate, with  11  of  his  stars.  The  girls  are 
lovely  and  the  men  look  competent.  Holly- 
wood wUl  soon  experience  competition  from 
this  quarter. 

There  are  also  some  interesting  pictures  of 
the  Grand  National  at  Aintree.  A  record 
crowd  of  400.C00  saw  a  rank  outsider  snatch 
victory  from  one  of  the  hottest  favorite.'j  ever 
to  run  the  race.  That  saved  the  bookmakers 
something  like  $20,000,000.  When  did  we 
have  a  horse  race  that  attracted  400.000 
people? 

Then  there  is  an  Item  headed:  "Budget 
Sent  All  Shares  Well  Ahead."  The  excess- 
profits  taxes  have  been  wiped  out  and  the 
earnings  outlook  for  many  companies  is 
greatly  improved.  We,  too.  have  wiped  out 
excess-profits  taxes,  but  when  a  great  prop- 
erty like  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  suffers 
f  loss  of  $5,000,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  we  can  see  that  we  are  taking  a  back 
seat  to  Britain  in  the  matter  of  profits. 

Another  Item  Is  headed.  "Big  Speed-Up 
on  British  Trains."  Another  Is  that  "glam- 
orous underwear  and  nightgowns  bedecked 
with  frills  and  bows  will  soon  be  on  sale  In 
Britain."  But  the  story  that  made  the 
greatest  Impression  on  us  Is  that  Britain  will 
have  a  "Universal  International  Exhibition" 
to  be  held  In  the  heart  of  London  In  1951. 
"It  should  surpass  the  New  York  World's 
Pair  of  1939  In  scale  and  technical  achieve- 
ment and  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1937  In 
esthetic  excellence  and  personal  appeal," 
says  the  Daily  Mail. 

Britain  Is  developing  a  boom.  We  are 
cursed  with  politics  and  strikes.  The  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment are  at  loggerheads.  Britain's  miners 
are  holding  down  her  coal  production,  but 
one  man  can  shut  off  oxirs  completely. 

Let  Congress  do  what  It  pleases  with  the 
so-called  British  loan,  which  Is  not  a  loan 
at  all  but  a  gift.  If  sympathy  hm  anything 
to  do  with  It,  we  need  It  more  than 
Britain  does.  Had  we  not  better  keep  our 
$4,400,000,0007 


Settlement  of  Management-Labor  Disputes 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirOBKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  opportunity  for  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  settle  their  disputes  by 
collective  bargaining  Is  a  precious  right. 
However,  the  continuance  of  that  right 
depends  upon  the  exercise  of  it  in  a  sin- 
cere purpose  to  reach  a  settlement  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  case 
of  the  coal  strike.  Right  after  the  House 
voted  on  the  C£ise  bill  I  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  and  a  short 
speech  by  myself  in  which  I  urged  at  that 


time  that  Congress  should  sit  down  and 
consider  in  a  dispassionate  manner  what 
kind  of  a  long-run  answer  to  these  prob- 
lems was  going  to  be  developed.  The 
present  circumstances  are  not  likely  to 
bring  that  kind  of  answer. 


OPA  Persecution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1946 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  good  people  "In  this  country  who 
feel  that  price  control  should  be  con- 
tinued until  supply  and  demand  are 
more  nearly  in  balance.  They  fear  that 
a  sudden  termination  of  controls  would 
resulting  in  skyrocketing  prices.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  equally  good 
people  who  while  willing  to  accept  the 
principle  of  price  control  until  conditions 
become  more  nearly  normal  are  not  sat- 
isfied to  continue  with  price  control  as  it 
has  been  handled  by  the  OPA.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  is  constantly  hav- 
ing called  to  his  attention  instances 
which  clearly  show  that  while  tremen- 
dous black  markets  flourish  under  the 
very  nose  of  the  OPA.  that  its  enforce- 
ment oflBcials  are  putting  in  their  time  in 
harassing  small  businessmen  for  minor 
technical  violations  which  cannot  be 
avoided  by  any  businessman  under  pres- 
ent OPA  policies. 

I  am  just  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  my 
friend.  Mr.  R.  L.  Goforth,  president  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Kiowa. 
Kans.,  calling  my  attention  to  a  tjrpical 
instance  of  the  way  OPA  does  business. 
Pursuant  to  permission  heretofore  given 
by  the  House  I  submit  Mr.  Goforth's  let- 
ter herewith: 

The  Kiowa  Chambeb  or  Commkics, 

KiovM,  Kans..  May  1.  1949. 
The  Honorable  CLirroio  R.  Hora, 
House  of  RepresentativeM. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAi  Um.  Hon:  We  are  writing  you  this 
letter  to  make  a  protMt  Bgalnflt  the  OPA'i 
•mall,  chiseling  way  of  doing  bualneM,  and 
we  do  mean  chiseling.  Por  Muunple.  we  have 
one  of  our  grocerymen,  who  Is  an  honest  and 
reliable  cltlsen,  who  started  In  the  grocary 
business  2  yeara  ago,  and  to  get  started  haa 
held  down  his  expenaaa  and  salarlaa  by  ha 
and  hU  wife  and  three  children  working 
before  and  after  school.  In  this  manner  he 
has  been  able  to  buUd  up  a  business  to  where 
they  are  making  a  nice  living. 

As  I  said  before,  they  are  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, but  on  April  2,  1946.  the  OPA  came  in 
and  invoiced  his  stock,  and  they  found  10 
articles  that  were  over  the  ceUlng  price  1  to 
2  cents,  which  would  happen  in  any  store 
where  there  are  hundreds  of  different  ar- 
ticles. But  a  few  days  ago  he  received  a 
summons  from  them  to  appear  In  Pratt, 
Kans..  uhlch  Is  65  miles  from  Kiowa,  and  to 
be  told  that  he  had  been  fined  $50.  but  by 
protesting  he  got  them  to  cut  this  down  from 
$50  to  $37.50.  Mr.  Wade,  the  groearjrman  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  lost  one  full  day  from 
his  business  and  the  expense  of  making  this 
trip.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  he  had 
his  wife  and  children  marking  up  the  mer- 
chandise on  the  shelves,  and  It  is  very  easy. 
with  htmdreds  of  articles,  to  make  this  small 


have  seen,  in  a  theater  of  war.  preference       Wherever  OPA  has  operated  to  expand       lems  of  price  control  and  averting  inflation  as 


not  British.    Another  headline  reads:   "Ex-      speech  by  myself  in  which  I  urged  at  that       with  hundreds  of  articles,  to  make  this  small 
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mistake.  Although  he  had  hundreds  of  ar- 
ticle* which  were  under  the  ceiling,  he  re- 
ceived no  credit  for  this  whatever. 

Mr.  Wade,  while  In  Pratt,  visited  several 
•tores  selling  groceries  and  found  that  there 
were  many  articles  on  their  shelves  that  he 
knew  to  be  over  the  celling.  This  was  In 
their  own  city  where  they  were  located,  and 
we  know  that  this  happens  every  day  In 
practically  every  store  in  the  United  States. 
but  If  the  customer  should  find  that  he  is 
being  charged  an  extra  penny  and  would 
mention  It  to  the  grocerymau,  he  would  be 
glad  to  correct  It.  We  also  wonder  why,  if 
he  was  charged  with  this  and  his  fine  was 
$50.  they  would  settle  for  $37.50.  If  this  Is 
a  democracy,  we  would  not  want  any  of  It, 
but  It  is  not.  and  we  just  wanted  to  let  you 
know  what  we  think  of  these  little  low-down 
tricks. 

We  hope  that  the  amendment  to  the  OPA 
extension  bill  will  stick,  although  some 
prices  will  rise  a  little.'  but  competition  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  soon  take 
care  of  a  few  high  prices.  We  hope  that 
your  vote  will  be  able  to  help  some  on  this 
OPA  bin. 

Very  truly  yours. 

R.    L.  GOFORTH. 

•  ^  President. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  coal  strike  para- 
lyzing the  industries  of  the  Nation  and 
causing  deep  concern  on  the  part  of 
every  Angle  individual.  It  must  be  self- 
evident  now  that  this  Government  ought 
to  be  a  Government  of  law  and  not  of 
men.  The  trouble  is  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  abandoned  principle  and 
substituted  expediency  for  the  impartial 
administration  of  law.  Votes  have  been 
the  consideration. 

The  Government  policy  that  has 
brought  about  this  bad  condition  in  the 
country  is  causing  alarm  among  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation,  especially  in  the 
wheat  belt.  There  is  a  feeling  of  appre- 
hension as  farmers  review  the  whole 
blimdering  mismanagement  of  the  Na- 
tions  welfare.  Whatever  bad  legisla- 
tion has  been  stopped  by  this  Congress, 
much  of  the  power  that  has  blocked  it 
has  come  from  the  farm  areas  of  the 
Nation.  Farmers  are  hard-headed, 
practical,  far-sighted  folks.  They  have 
to  be.  They  are  alarmed  for  the  future 
of  their  industry,  lest  they,  too.  find 
themselves  involved  in  a  condition  where 
their  industry  suffers  from  governmental 
mismanagement. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
an  editorial  from  the  Fargo  Forum. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  under  date  of  May  5,  en- 
titled "Farmers  Indignant  and  Deeply 
Alarmed": 

rAJtMZES    INDIGNANT    AND    OZXPLT    AUIRMIS 

Lit  tie  wonder  that  North  Dakota  farmers 
•re  conftued.  Indignant,  and  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  the  actions  of  their  Government 
with  respect  to  the  world  food  supply  and 
mishandling  of  the  control  measures  over 
supplies  of  basic  foods,  such  as  wheat  and 
potatoes. 


This  indignation  and  alarm,  bordering 
closely  on  consternation,  was  expressed  by 
many  speakers  at  the  recent  Farm  Bureau 
conference  in  Fargo. 

Farmers  are  indignant  because,  after  the 
Government  had  given  assurances,  not  once 
but  many  times,  that  the  ceiling  prices  on 
wheat  would  not  be  raised — the  ceilings  were 
raised.  Many  farmers  had  sold  their  wheat 
at  lower  figures  because  they  took  the  Gov- 
ernment at  its  word. 

Then,  on  top  of  this  raise  In  celling  prices, 
the  Government  announced  its  30-cent-a- 
bushel  premium  if  farmers  would  rush  what 
wheat  they  had  left  Into  the  market  before 
May  25. 

While  the  farmer  realizes  full  well  that  this 
Is  being  done  in  a  last  desperate  effort  to  get 
wheat  for  delivery  on  commitments  which 
the  Government  has  made  to  help  feed  starv- 
ing people — the  thought  of  the  farmer  is  that 
It  was  a  piece  of  stupid  folly,  an  almost  un- 
believtible  lack  of  foresight,  which  placed  the 
Government  In  this  predicament  In  the  first 
place. 

As  one  speaker  at  the  recent  conference  put 
It,  the  Government  !«  in  a  Jam.  because  of 
this  lack  of  foresight,  this  failure  to  realize 
the  need  to  conserve  wheat,  and  to  provide 
the  means  for  the  farmer  to  get  It  to  market. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  all  last  fall  and 
through  The  early  winter — when  farmers  had 
plenty  of  time  and  were  In  the  mood  to  de- 
liver their  wheat  promptly — they  pleaded  for 
boxcars  to  move  this  grain.  Then  the  Gov- 
ernment  apparently  was  Indifferent  to  the 
plight  of  the  starving  people  abroad. 

They  point  out  that  this  lack  of  foresight 
also  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  potatoes,  which  were  left  to  rot  In 
the  bins,  because  freight  cars  were  not  pro- 
vided in  time. 

Representatives  of  the  fanners  who  plead- 
ed with  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
for  cars  to  get  wheat  and  potatoes  to  the 
markets  were  termed  "alarmists."  Knowing 
all  this;  the  farmer's  sense  of  Justice  and  fair 
play  Is  outraged  when  he  learns  that  In  a 
desperate  efTort  to  correct  this  result  of 
"blundering  Ineptitude."  as  F.  J.  Talntor,  of 
Grand  Forks,  put  It.  the  Government  Is  now 
willing  to  pay.  out  of  Government  funds,  a 
30-cent  bonus  to  the  m.^n  who  either  could 
not  or  would  not  deliver  his  wheat  earlier. 

That  Is  the  background  of  the  movement 
now  sweeping  the  farm  lands,  a  demand  that 
If  the  Government,  out  of  public  funds.  Is  to 
pay  the  farmer  who  withheld  his  wheat  30 
cents  a  bushel  premium,  then  in  all  fairness, 
the  30  cents  should  be  palo  also  to  the  farm- 
ers who  delivered  their  wheat  earlier. 

There  is  something  much  deeper  and  more 
significant  here  than  a  mere  scramble  to  get 
a  30-cent  bonus  on  wheat  previously  sold. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  apprehension,  almost 
of  consternation,  as  farmers  review  this 
whole  blundering  mismanagement. 

Farmers  are  bard-headed,  practical,  fore- 
sighted  folks.  Th  ?y  have  to  be.  They  cannot 
understand  how  such  stupidity,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  here.  Is  tolerated.  They  are 
alarmed  for  the  future  of  their  Industry,  II 
their  affairs  are  to  be  left  In  such  hands. 


The  First  Break 
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Mr.  McGregor,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Mount  Vernon  <Ohio)  News: 


THZ  mtST  BXEAK 

From  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson 
comes  the  first  hint  that  the  administration 
may  be  losing  confidence  In  Its  managed 
economy  program. 

Mr.  Anderson  stated  In  an  Interview  thn 
other  day  that  if  the  meat  situation  does  not 
improve  In  the  next  90  days  he  would  advocate 
dropping  of  price  controls. 

That's  a  lot  for  the  planned  economists  to 
admit.  Heretofore  they  had  presented  a  solid 
front  on  the  price-control  <iuestion— unani- 
mous insistence  that  price  controls  could 
accomplish  reconversion  without  the  threat 
of  inflation. 

That  Mr.  Anderson's  admission  of  possible 
failure  was  made  grudgingly  Is  evident. 

He  wants  90  days  more,  whereas  controls 
have  been  In  effect  for  several  times  90  days 
and  the  situation  has  been  steadily  going 
from  bad  to  worse  with  the  prospect  that  the 
meat  shortage  will  be  the  worst  in  history 
atwut  mid-summer. 

And.  then,  Mr.  Anderson  doesn't  favor  dis- 
carding of  controls.  He  would  mcreJy  sus- 
pend them,  with  the  power  to  clamp  them  on 
again  should  the  bureaucrats  deem  such 
action  wise. 

And  he  doesn't  say  how  much  time  he 
would  favor  granting  a  free  system  to  repair 
the  damage  that  has  been  done,  and  will  be 
done  within  the  next  few  months. 

Probabilities  are,  however,  that  the  bu- 
reaucrats. If  they  did  consent  to  suspension 
of  controls,  would  give  the  .free  enterprise 
system  a  few  scant  weeks  and  If  the  meat 
shortage  was  not  Instantly  converted  into 
great  plenty,  they  would  start  hollering  for 
restoration  of  controls. 

Given  a  reasonable  time  to  correct  condi- 
tions that  now  exist,  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise could  In  time  repair  the  damage  that 
has  been  done.  j 

But.  the  meat  situation  Is  far  worse  than  It' 
was  when  the  control  system  was  placed  In 
effect.  It  will  be  still  worse  90  days  hence, 
according  to  all  indications. 

The  machinery  for  the  raising,  slaughter- 
ing, and  distribution  of  meat  had  been  Just, 
about  wrecked  by  managed-economy  restrlc-' 
tions.  •  I 

That's  what  would  be  handed  over  to  the! 
free  enterprise  system  next  summer,  if  the 
planned      economist*      should      relinquish 
control. 

And  that's  what  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem would  be  expected  to  perform  miracle* 
with. 

So,  after  an  unfair  trial,  the  bureaucrats 
would  again  revert  to  a  policy  which   has 
proven   a  failure,  and  which  Mr.   Anderson 
has  admitted  Is  falling  to  produce  the  desired! 
results.  I 


Central  Valley  Misrepresented  ! 
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Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

CINTKAL    VALLKT    MISREPRrSENTED 

Some  eastern  papers — particularly  the 
Washington  Post — are  misrepresenting  as  a 
land  grab  efforts  to  get  lifted  the  160-acre 
limitation  covering  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects. This  stand  shows  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  Central  Valley  situation,  which  is  entirely 
different  from  the  general  run  of  irrigation 
and  reclamation  projects. 


In  this  general  run  It  Is  Government-owned 
land  that  Is  mainly  being  reclaimed  and  irri- 
gated, and  there  may  be  some  reason  for  pre- 
venting large  areas  from  falling  Into  the 
hands  of  speculators. 

In  the  Central  Valley  the  land  Is  almost 
100  percent  In  private  ownership,  and  is  al- 
ready considerably  developed  by  Irrigation 
projects,  which  landowners  and  communities 
have  undertaken  at  their  own  considerable 
expense. 

To  break  up  these  developments  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  satisfying  a  law  passed  to 
fit  areas  where  different  conditions  obtain 
would  not  be  useful.  On  the  contrary.  It 
would  be  likely  to  result  In  a  disastrous.  If 
temporary,  slump  In  agricultural  production 
from  this  heavily  producing  area. 

In  at  least  four  other  cases  Congress  has 
suspended  the  160-acre  limitation.  And  In 
this  case  the  Reclamation  Bureau  itself  Is 
proposing  to  suspend  It  by  ruling  that  be- 
cause of  California's  community-property  law 
a  man  and  his  wife  shall  each  be  entitled  to 
hold  160  acres  of  Irrigated  land.  Bureau 
officials  have  even  suggested  that  an  addi- 
tional 160  acres  be  allowed  water  service  for 
"*N„  each  child  in  the  family — a  situation  which 
amounts  to  an  admission  that  the  limitation 
does  not  properly  apply  to  Central  California 
conditions. 

Prof.  B.  H.  Crocheron.  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  director  for  the  University  of 
California,  fears  that  the  real  danger  in  Cali- 
fornia ;s  not  that  farms  will  be  too  large, 
but  that  they  will  be  too  small  for  economical 
operation.  There  seems  a  tendency  to  subdi- 
vide acreage  on  the  theory  that  present  high 
prices  for  land  will  continue,  he  says,  and,  in 
case  of  a  slump,  there  is  considerable  danger 
that  owners  of  small  acreages  will  be  unable 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

But  in  any  case,  there  is  In  the  California 
picture  no  possibility  of  anything  resem- 
bling a  land  grab  since  the  land  is  already 
In  private  hands;  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
speculators,  but  of  develcpers. 

The  Des  Moines  Register,  discussing  the 
project,  passes  on  this  piece  of  misinforma- 
tion :  "The  dams  to  be  built  In  California  are 
paid  for  by  money  collected  generally  over  the 
country."  The  fact  Is  they  will  be  paid  for 
(and  more)  by  money  collected  In  California. 
California  Is  one  of  the  few  States  where 
Federal  tax  collections  considerably  exceed 
Federal  expenditures,  so  It  would  be  truer 
to  say  that  "the  dams  to  be  built  generally 
over  the  country  are  to  be  paid  for  by  money 
from  California." 

Why  the  well-developed,  integrated  farms 
of  the  Central  Valley  should  be  broken  up  and 
disintegrated  merely  to  satisfy  a  pet  theory 
of  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  that 
everything  California  wants  Is  wrong  and 
that  this  State  needs  the  guidance  and  direc- 
tion of  a  strong  hand  In  Washington  Is  not 
at  all  apparent.  The  public  Interest  would 
not  be  served  by  Insistence  upon  the  160-acre 
limitation. 


Amvets  Proposals  Adopted  by  War  As- 
sets Administration  and  Confirmed  by 
the  Attorney  General 
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Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8,  1946,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  issued  a  public  statement 
lauding  Amvets' — American  Veterans  of 
World  War  n — proposals  to  bring  about 


a  fairer  and  more  equitable  distribution 
of  surplus  property.  It  is  gratif.ving  to 
read  that  the  recommendations  made  by 
his  young  veterans'  organization  will 
soon  be  put  into  effect  by  the  War  Assets 
Administration.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  desire  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing document: 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  announced 
today  the  successful  outcome  of  i\  2-day 
conference  held  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  May  6  and  7  with  representatives  of  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  of  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration, resulting  in  the  adofition  of 
plans  to  expedite  the  handling  of  veterans' 
priorities  to  United  States  Government  prop- 
erty declared  surplus.  Delegates  from  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  (Amvets) 
submitted  recommendations  on  behalf  of 
Michigan  representatives  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  Allied  Veterans  Council,  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  11  (Am- 
vets) and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  which 
were  considered  at  this  conference. 

Following  the  recent  institution  of  a  suit 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Michigan  by  the  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  II  (Amvets)  iind  the 
Individual  veterans  Monte  M.  Korn.  Thomas 
J.  Barrett,  Fred  A.  Beger,  and  Samuel  Kaplan 
against  War  Assets  Administration.  In  which 
complaint  was  made  of  the  handling  of 
veterans  priorities  In  the  Detroit  arefc.  Assis- 
tant Attorney  General  John  P.  Son;iett,  at- 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  ar- 
ranged conferences  with  the  Natlontl  Com- 
mander of  Amvets,  Jack  Hardy,  with  other 
representatives  of  Amvets  as  follows  Frank 
Schwartz  (chief  counsel  for  Amvets  surplus 
property  section),  Upton  Shreve  (attorney, 
Michigan  Post  No.  67),  Monte  M.  Korn  (at- 
torney. Commander  Post  No.  1,  Detroit ) ,  H.  E. 
McLaughlin,  Samuel  Kaplan  ( invest igating 
committee),  James  W.  Brooks  (investigator, 
post  No.  16)  and  J.  H.  Leih  (national  legisla- 
tive director),  and  Chat  Patterson,  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee. 

The  conferences  were  also  attended  by  E.  A. 
Stansfleld,  general  counsel,  of  War  Assets 
Administration,  and  by  Scott  W.  Donaldson, 
Director  of  the  Veterans  Division  of  War 
Assets  Administration,  along  with  the  follow- 
ing representatives  of  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration: John  G.  Alexander,  Patrick  M.  Kll- 
dea.  Harry  B.  Rottlers.  attorneys,  and  E.  J. 
Gebben  and  Mark  H.  Cornell. 

Attorney  General  Clark  stated:  "I  am  happy 
to  announce  that  after  discussion  of  the 
administration  of  veterans'  priorities  in  re- 
gard to  surplus  property  In  the  Detroit  area 
and  consideration  of  various  suggestions  re- 
garding disposal  of  surplus  war  goods  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  Michigan  representatives 
of  the  American  Legion,  the  Allied  Veterans 
Council  of  Amvets  and  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  a  number  of  Important  steps  wUl 
be  taken. 

"These  should  Improve  the  disposal  of 
surplus  property  to  veterans  and  will  Imple- 
ment the  legislation  Improving  veterhns'  pri- 
orities, recently  signed  by  President  Truman. 
This  should  be  of  distinct  benefit  not  only 
to  Michigan  veterans  by  to  all  other  veterans 
as  well.  However.  It  should  be  noted  that 
General  Gregory  has  advised  me  that  the 
supply  of  certain  types  of  surplus  property  Is 
limited  and  some  veterans  may  therefore  be 
disappointed." 

As  a  result  of  the  conferences  the  Vet- 
erans Policy  Committee  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration  will  be  enlarged.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  Is  Scott  W.  Donaldson, 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Division  of  War  As- 
sets Administration  and  the  membership, 
which  Includes  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  will  in- 
clude representatives  of  Amvets  and  of  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Committee.  The  Veteran* 
Policy    Committee    of    War    Assets    Admin- 


istration will  act  In  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  War  Assets  Administration  in  order 
to  assist,  through  such  information  as  the 
members  may  provide,  the  administration  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Edmund  B.  Gregory,  Administrator 
of  War  Assets,  of  surplus  property  in  which 
veterans  are  interested. 

The  committee  will  hold  regular  meetings 
at  least  once  a  month  at  the  headquarters  of 
War  Assets  Administration  In  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  minutes  of  those  meetings  will  be 
prepared  for  distribution  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  33  regional  offices  of  the  War  As- 
sets Administration.  The  committee  will 
also  receive  monthly  reports  of  the  amount 
of  surplus  consumer  goods  sold  and  the  dol- 
lar sales  or  percentages  of  the  total  sold  to 
veterans. 

Consideration  Is  to  be  given  to  the  early 
appointment,  in  each  of  the  33  regional  of- 
fices maintained  by  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion, of  a  veterans  policy  committee  to  con- 
sult with  the  regional  director. 

All  participating  In  the  conferences  have 
recognized 'the  need  for  full  publicity  m  to 
Items  of  surplus  property  available.  It  was 
emphasized  that  veterans  may  upon  request 
to  the  Regional  Office  of  the  War  Aaaets 
Administration  be  placed  on  a  mailing  list 
and  will  receive  notices  of  Items  to  be  sold 
in  which  they  may  have  an  Interest.  In 
addition  to  the  distribution  heretofore  given 
by  War  Assets  Administration  of  informa- 
tion concerning  such  items.  War  Ass?ts  Ad- 
ministration has  agreed  to  furnish  to  each 
veterans'  organization  which  may  request  It 
full  Information  as  to  items  of  property  to 
be  sold.  Additional  methods  with  respect 
to  further  publicizing  material  for  sale  are 
being  studied  by  War  Assets  Administration. 

In  view  of  the  complaints  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  surplus  property  in  the'  De- 
troit area.  Scott  W.  Donaldson,  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Division  of  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration, will  make  a  special  study  of  exist- 
ing facilities  In  the  Detroit  area  and  will  ex- 
plore the  suggestion  made  by  Amvets  that 
a  veteran's  complaint  officer  be  appointed  to 
receive  all  complaints. 

Jack  Hardy.  National  Commander  Amvets 
and  Frank  Schwartz.  Chief  Counsel  for  Amvet 
Surplus  Property  Section,  stated  that,  "In 
view  of  the  splendid  cooperation  received  in 
Washington  and  the  changes  contemplated 
by  War  Assets  Administration  we  are  of 
the  view  that  no  benefit  to  veterans  would 
be  accomplished  by  continuation  of' the  suit 
filed  In  Detroit  seeking  to  enjoin  further 
disposal  of  surplus  property  by  the  War  As- 
sets Administration's  office  there  and.  ac- 
cordingly, the  suit  is  to  be  discontinued." 


North  Carolina's  Grand  Old  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1946 

Mr.  McCX)RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorials 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  News  and 
Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  relating  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Hon.  Robert  L. 
Doughton: 

CKAND   OLD    KAN 

A  third  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  Con- 
gressman from  his  district  was  a  Republican 
and  that  party  had  great  strength.  Bonsr 
Lkb  DoncHTON,  farmer  and  cattle  raiser,  was 
nominated  by  his  party  to  redeem  the  dis- 
trict.   He  had  seen  public  service  as  8tat« 


potatoes. 


the  Mount  Vernon  <Ohio)  News: 


and  reclamation  projects. 


/ 
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•eoator  and  member  of  tbe  board  oT  agri- 
culture, and  his  record  had  been  approved. 
In  the  election  he  won  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority and  In  every  election  for  a  lot^ger  ten- 
ure than  any  other  Congreasman  of  North 
Carolina  he  has  been  unanimously  renmnl- 
nated  and  reelected  with  steadily  Increased 
majcu'ltles. 

He  was  In  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
tfnrlng  the  Wilson  admlnistraticm  and  up- 
liekl  the  policies  known  as  the  New  Freedom. 
In  the  lean  years  of  Herding.  Coolldge,  and 
Hoover  resulting  in  the  national  lapse  from 
frenzied  finance  to  depsession,  Douchton 
"kept  the  rudder  true,"  grew  In  stature  and 
In  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  Members  so  that 
when  the  Democrats  rettimed  to  jxjwer  he 
was.  as  head  of  the  powerful  Ways  and  Means 
Cocnmlttee,  one  of  the  group  of  leaders  who 
carried  through  the  main  Roosereitlan  poli- 
cies known  as  the  New  £>eal. 

Mr.  DovcBTON,  wearing  his  honors  with 
modesty,  comes  to  Raleigh  today  to  sound 
the  keynote  of  the  Important  campaign  of 
1M6.  a  campaign  which  may  determine  which 
party  will  guide  the  destinies  of  the  Re- 
public for  the  quadrennial  beginning  in 
1948.  For  foiu*  times  in  succession  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  successful  since  the 
days  of  the  depression  because  It  has  blazed 
new  trails  and  served  to  strengthen  the  poli- 
cies to  secure  freedom  from  want  as  well  as 
uphold  the  "four  freedoms"  guaranteed  In 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Today,  thanks  to  Roose- 
velt and  the  Ckingress  In  sympathy  with  for- 
ward-looking policies,  every  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  ccmtroUed  by  Demo- 
crats. 

In  all  these  years  Mr.  DotJCHTow  has  served 
•o  satisfactorily  that  today  by  his  constitu- 
ents, by  his  Sute.  and  by  the  Republic  he 
Is  called  "the  grand  old  man" — though  the 
toll  of  years  has  robbed  him  of  none  of  his 
seal  for  causes  that  he  believes  will  benefit 
his  countrymen. 

The  delegates  to  the  convention  and  the 
people  look  to  Mr.  Douchton  today  to  preach 
the  gospel  Incarnated  In  Jefferson,  Jackson. 
Wilson,  and  Roosevelt,  and  to  soimd  the 
note  of  going  forward  along  the  lines  which 
have  won  the  approval  of  the  people  In  the 
Republic  and  In  the  State.  As  his  towering 
figure  rises  In  the  convention  to  give  the 
keynote,  all  North  Carolina  Democrats  will 
affectionately  hall  Farmer  Bob  Douchton  as 
'  "the  grand  old  man-  of  North  Carolina  de- 
mocracy. 

SECoan  IS  plattorm 

In  his  keynote  speech  at  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  yesterday.  Chairman  Rob- 
■ar  L.  DoucHToif  gave  utterance  to  a  truth 
that  In  politics  is  as  true  as  anything  in 
Holy  Writ.  He  declared  and  emphasized  the 
truth— ••The  record  is  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Farty." 

The  voters  are  tired  of  ezctises,  they  are 
■Ick  of  explanations  that  do  not  explain,  they 
are  fed  up  on  honeyed  prc»nlaes  of  what  is  to 
be  achieved.  They  Judge  a  party  as  they  do 
a  man  on  performance.  In  powet  by  four 
votes  of  confidence  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  12  votes  of  confidence  in  the  State 
government,  covering  16  years  at  Washing- 
ton and  46  years  at  Raleigh,  Mr.  Douchton 
wiaely  and  succinctly  told  the  voters:  "Judge 
our  party  by  its  record  of  achievement."  and 
he  graphically  gave  the  picture  of  near  bank- 
niptcy  which  was  dissipated  by  the  New  Deal 
Jagislation  and  administration.  People  have 
■uch  good  forgetterlea  It  was  wise  in  Mr. 
DoucHTow  to  describe  the  terrible  condiUons 
that  cursed  the  country  on  the  day  Roose- 
velt was  Inaugurated.  Let  us  never  forget 
from  what  the  Democratic  Party  saved  our 
country  as  compressed  by  Mr.  Dot;cHTON  af- 
ter saying  the  "Nation's  economy  was  on  Its 
last  legs,"  he  added : 

'•Millions  were  facing  starvation — but  noth- 

^g  had  been  done  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 

aient  in  response  to  the  plea  of  humanity. 


Other  millions  were  being  evicted  from  their 
homes,  and  agriculture  was  In  a  state  of  com- 
plete collapse.  Upwards  of  30.000.000  farming 
people  had.  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
been  dropped  from  the  purchasing  class — but 
nothing  had  been  done  to  help  them.  More 
than  5.000  banks  had  failed  during  that  one 
Republican  administration  but  the  man  in 
the  White  House  insisted  that  "prosperity 
was  Jtist  around  the  corner."  Factories  were 
closing  their  doors  by  literal  thovisands — 
merchants  were  beating  a  trail  to  the  courts 
of  bankruptcy — and  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  swelling  ranks  was  tramping  the 
streets  of  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet,  and 
the  highways  and  byways  of  every  countryside 
in  the  Nation  " 

Mr.  Douchton  then  graphically  told  thtf 
storj-  of  the  change  after  Roosevelt  and  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  which  lifted  the 
country  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  upon 
the  high  ground  of  employinent,  good  wages, 
and  prosperity.  He  showed  that  the  income 
of  the  farmers  increased  from  four  and  one- 
half  billion  to  twenty  billion  and  the  national 
Income  from  thirty-eight  billion  to  seventy- 
six  billion  with  most  of  the  10,000,000  men 
Jobless  in  1932  finding  employment  at  good 
wages.  High  tribute  was  paid  to  President 
Roosevelt,  and  "the  greatness  and  immor- 
tality of  his  unconquerable  spirit."  He  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  and  faith  in  Truman, 
"an  honest,  capable,  and  fearless  champion  of 
the  American  way." 

Mr.  Douchton  followed  the  story  of  na- 
tional de\'elopment  and  prosperity  with  a 
recounting  of  construction  record  of  the 
State  administration  from  Aycock  to  Cherry. 
He  closed  with  declaring:  "We  must  con- 
tinue to  pilot  our  ship  of  state  away  from 
the  stagnating  shoals  of  reactionism  and 
also  away  from  the  equally  dangerous  quick- 
sand of  radicalism." 

Mr.  Douchton.  beyond  expressing  faith 
that  peace  will  be  attained  and  progress  In 
domestic  affairs,  did  not  touch  upon  the  big 
problems  which  this  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive must  solve.  Evidently  he  feels  that  It 
is  too  soon  to  assess  the  record  of  the  post- 
war period  because  most  of  the  legislation  Is 
in  the  making.  Victory  demands  that  the 
differences  of  opinion  by  members  of  the 
dominant  party  must  be  Ironed  out  in  the 
same  way  that  the  party  acted  when  its 
representatives  carried  through  the  New  Deal 
legislation  when  Republican  reaction  then 
as  now  wished  to  cry  "Halt"  to  liberal  and 
helpful  policies.  Perhaps  the  best  sentence 
in  the  keynote  address  was  the  approval  of 
policies  of  the  party  which  since  Jefferson 
"has  held  for  constructive  deeds  for  hu- 
manity." 

This  fall  the  voters  should  not  forget  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  lifted  the  country  out  of  de- 
pression but  they  will  vote  in  November 
on  the  record  of  advance  for  "constructive 
deeds  for  humanity"  made  by  this  Congress 
and  the  Truman  administration.  The  past 
is  deserving  of  all  that  Mr.  Douchton  re- 
called. The  future  victories  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  1946  and  1948  depend  on 
imlted  action  by  the  party  in  power  for 
measures  that  mark  a  steady  advance  ••for 
humanity."  So  far  it  has  not  measured  up 
to  expectations  and  some  pledges  have  not 
been  fulfiUed  by  this  Congress.  There  Is 
need  for  united  party  settling  Its  differences 
and  presenting  an  unbroken  front  In  Con- 
gress on  important  policies  Just  as  there  was 
when  Claude  Kitchln  declared  that  "all  im- 
portant policies  win  be  determined  by  the 
Democratic  caucus."  Voting  with  Republi- 
cans for  Republican  measures  invites  a  de- 
struction of  Government  by  parties  and  a 
repudiation  of  Democratic  pledges  made  to 
win  elections. 

Victory  wlll^call  for  Democratic  solidarity 
In  assuming  and  carrying  out  the  platform 
pledges  so  that  in  1948  and  1948  we  may 
command  victory  by  showing  that  "the  rec- 
ord is  the  platform." 


ReMlation  of  North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH   DAKOT.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  fanner,  wher- 
ever he  may  be  located  in  the  48  States 
of  the  Union,  is  today  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  of  a  well-bal- 
anced national  economy. 

He  has  willingly  gone  along  with  the 
administration  as  it  has  parceled  out 
millions  here  and  there  to  one  group  and 
another,  but  the  day  is  at  hand  when 
the  American  farmer  vn\l  demand  his 
place  in  the  sun,  and  his  voice  will  be 
heard  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.    He  has  a  good  case. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  members  of 
the  North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  May  1, 
1946: 

At  a  special  meeting  of  representative 
members  of  the  North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau 
held  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  May  1,  1946.  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted: 

•'Whereas  ill-advised  leadership  has  been 
followed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
the  payment  of  a  bonus  of  30  cents  a  bushel 
on  only  the  wheat  and  corn  marketed  be- 
tween the  dates  of  April  21  and  May  25,  1946; 
and 

•■Whereas  parties  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent marketing  and  price  program  should  have 
known  long  before  this  of  the  need  for  food 
supplies  for  relief  purposes  abroad,  and 
should  have  provided  the  necessary  trans- 
portation, purchasing  arrangements  and 
other  handling  facilities  without  waiting  un- 
til this  late  date  to  put  into  effect  a  plan 
which  belatedly  recognizes  the  unfair  price 
situation  which  has  prevailed  for  the  gram 
farmer  for  the  past  several  years.  Much  of 
the  failure  to  place  wheat  in  channels  of 
trade  has  been  due  to  Inept  handling  cf  avail- 
able transportation  ever  since  the  1945  grain 
harvest.  The  same  situation  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  handling  of  other  food  prod- 
ucts, particularly  potatoes  in  which  case 
hundreds  of  carloads  of  this  cheap  nourishing 
food  have  been  allowed  to  rot  in  storage  for 
lack  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  available  cars 
suitable  for  moving  this  crop.  Much  of  the 
potato  crop  thus  lost  was  stored  under  Gov- 
ernment loans;  and 

"Whereas  farmers  were  given  to  understand 
as  long  ago  as  the  fall  of  1945  that  the  ceil- 
ing price  on  wheat  and  corn  then  prevailing 
would  remain  In  effect  for  the  entire  crop 
of  that  year,  with  the  result  farmers  gen- 
erally marketed  their  grain  as  rapidly  as 
their  old  farm  trucks  and  shortage  of  labor 
on  the  farms  permitted;  that  when  the  need 
for  wheat  to  prevent  famine  abroad  became 
apparent,  they  patriotically  sold  their  wheat 
then  stored  in  local  warehouses,  and  would 
for  the  most  part  have  marketed  the  re- 
mainder of  their  crops  left  on  farms  prior  to 
April  1  If  roads,  labor,  and  weather  had  per- 
mitted. Most  of  the  available  wheat  about 
to  be  marketed  would  have  been  delivered  in 
April  If  farmers  had  not  been  occupied  ex- 
clusively in  seeding,  or  planting  the  1946 
crop.  Because  of  all  these  facts  and  what  to 
the  farmer  appears  to  be  a  grossly  unfair 
method  of  handling  the  entire  food  supply 
and  food  price  program  have  all  caused  the 
farmer  to  lose  faith  in  the  present  and  any 
future  program;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  bonus  of  30  cents  a 
bushel  on  wheat  should  be  made  applicable 
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to  the  entire  1945  wheat  crop;  and  further 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  parity  price  of  the 
1946  crop  be  set  sufficiently  early  in  the 
marketing  season  and  that  the  price  deter- 
mined then  should  apply  to  the  entire  1946 
crop;  and  be  it  further 

"Rcsolrcd,  That  such  parity  prices  should 
reflect  added  farm  expenses  because  of  high- 
er expenses  due  to  increase  in  the  cost  of  all 
items  that  enter  Into  the  production  of  mar- 
keting the  crop:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  cost  of  farm  labor  be 
figured  In  the  parity  price  formula. 

"The  American  farmer  has  throughout  the 
war  earnestly  participated  In  the  war  effort, 
despite  shortage  of  labor,  both  hired  and  fam- 
ily, shortage  of  equipment,  and  shortage  of 
all  other  items  entering  Into  crop  production. 
He  feels  that  he  has  on  many  occasions 
been  alope  In  this  wholehearted  effort,  as 
indicated  by  labor  stoppages  and  strikes  in 
the  industries  from  which  he  draws  his  own 
supplies,  including  farm  machinery,  coal, 
steel,  transportation,  and  many  others,  and 
asks  only  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
labor  and  industry  with  agriculture  In  sup- 
plying hungry  and  destitute  nations  of  the 
world  which  are  dependent  upon  a  bounteous 
America  In  maintaining  their  more  meager 
standard  of  living." 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1946 

Mr,  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speakef,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  extend  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  over  Station 
WWDC,  Washington,  Monday  night, 
April  29,  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  speak  tonight  about  national 
defense. 

When  national  defense  Is  mentioned,  most 
Americans  Instinctively  think  of  the  armed 
services. 

In  these  days,  following  the  close  of  the 
shooting  period  of  war,  we  look  hopefully 
toward  a  Jtost  and  a  lasting  peace.  The 
whole  world  does.  Many  of  vis  want  peace 
the  easy  way.  We  want  to  shun  self-denial 
and  to  run  away  from  the  hardships  inci- 
dent to  obtaining  peace.  In  our  urge  to 
forget  the  blood  and  tears  of  war  and  to 
return  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  which  we 
followed  before  the  war,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  $275,000,000,000  Invested 
In  this  war  and  the  peace  which  we  hope 
will  follow  it.  A  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  say  the  least.  This  vast  sum  of  money 
is  a  minor  Item,  however,  when  compared 
to  the  thousands  of  our  finest  young  men 
and  young  women  who  sleep  tonight  be- 
neath white  crosses  In  graves  upon  a  thou- 
sand Islands  in  the  Pacific,  in  North  Africa, 
in  Europe,  in  Alaska,  and  in  our  own  land. 
Many  also  sleep  beneath  the  ever-changing 
waves  of  the  sea.  There  are  also  the  count- 
less thousands  returned  to  us  broken  In 
body  and  mind  who  are  In  our  hospitals  all 
over  the  world,  victims  of  the  struggle  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world. 

America  must  be  strong  physically  and 
spiritually  to  be  able  to  help  finish  the  work 
which  these,  our  gallant  sons  and  brave 
daughters  have  begun  at  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
We  cannot  do  it  by  running  from  the  issues. 
We  cannot  do  it  by  doaging  the  responsi- 
bility. 


We  are  not  a  warlike  people.  This  fact 
makes  It  harder  for  us  to  keep  prepared  for 
peace.  The  realization  that  we  must  be 
strong  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war  Is  hard 
for  the  average  American.  The  one  neces- 
sity tends  to  confuse  the  other  necessity  in 
our  concept  of  duty. 

During  these  unsettled  days  before  the 
treaties  of  peace  are  signed,  before  the  United 
Nations,  now  in  Its  Infancy,  has  grown  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  peace.  It  Is  necessary  that 
we  remain  strong.  We  are  a  friendly  nation 
and  a  generous  people.  We  desire  no  ad- 
vantage. Our  hope  Is  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  learn  to  live  together  as  good 
neighbors.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  a 
greater  force  for  peace  than  a  strong  America, 
spiritually  sensitive  to  justice. 

My  belief  Is  that  the  first  line  of  defence 
for  peace  in  America  Is  the  composite  will 
of  the  American  people  to  see  the  United 
Nations  succeed.  To  do  that  with  the  same 
unselfish  spirit  which  we  manifested  during 
the  war.  It  Is  essential  that  we  have  unity 
at  home;  that  we  be  determined  that  all 
the  suffering  and  heartache  of  this  war  were 
not  endured  In  vain;  that  we  have  faith  in 
each  other;  that  we  have  faith  in  our  gallant 
allies;  that  we  have  faith  in  God. 

The  second  line  of  defense  is  our  armed 
services.  We  must  have  an  Army,  Navy,  and 
an  Air  Force  strong  enough  to  make  our  pres- 
ence felt  wherever  our  word  is  given  In  a 
world  struggling  for  peace.  Our  armed 
services  must  be  arms  of  Justice  and  decency 
and  freedom  for  all  peoples  and  not  for  con- 
quest. They  have  never  been  arms  of  con- 
quest. 

Our  third  line  of  national  defense  is  a 
strong  domestic  economy.  Right  now  we 
are  having  dlflSculty  with  that,  what  with 
strife  between  labor  and  managements,  and, 
what  with  the  various  other  problems  of  re- 
conversion. Including  price  control,  mini- 
mum wages  and  all  the  myriad  problems  of 
our  dally  living. 

Fourth  in  our  line  of  defense  Is  rarely  men- 
tioned In  that  connection,  and  is  the  one  I 
desire  to  stress  tonight. 

I  refer  to  legislation  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress tojjermit  the  State  Department  to  en- 
gage In  selling  America  to  the  world  in  those 
places  where  our  privately  owned  press,  pub- 
lications, and  radio  cannot  go. 

All  over  this  land,  chambers  of  commerce 
are  busy  day  and  night  selling  to  their 
neighboring  communities  and  to  the  world 
those  things  which  set  these  particular  com- 
munities apart  as  special  attractions  to  the 
home  seeker,  the  Industries  seeking  locations 
for  plants,  and  as  places  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion for  people  on  tour.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  this  way  each  year  in  the  United 
States  selling  good  will. 

The  United  States  today  is  the  leading 
country  In  the  world  In  Its  freedom,  its  cul- 
ture, its  Industry,  and  Its  religion.  D3- 
velopments  in  radio  and  air  transportation 
have  made  us  next  door  neighbors  to  every 
other  place  on  earth.  We  are  only  60  hours 
away  from  the  farthest  part  of  the  glebe 
in  travel,  and,  only  an  instant  away  by 
radio. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  be  strong  physi- 
cally. As  I  have  said,  we  must  be  strong 
spiritually.  We  must  have  an  abiding  belief 
in  the  concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  all 
mankind;  to  be  aware  of  the  hunger  and 
heartache  of  our  brothers  in  all  places.  If  we 
have  that  spirit,  then  we  will  want  to  tell 
our  story  to  the  world  and  we  will  tell  It  with 
tur  heart  in  It. 

Unfortunately,  selfishness  still  plays  a  big 
role  in  world  affairs.  We,  ourselves,  do  not 
have  entirely  clean  hands  on  that  score.  As 
a  result,  misunderstandings  and  Jealousies 
have  arisen  between  neighbors,  and  in  some 
places,  our  story  is  not  told  nor  is  it  received. 
America  must  accept  that  challenge  in  Its 
true  sense  of  good  will  and  tell  her  story  In 
Its  full  light  wherever  there  are  people  to  re- 


celve  it;  by  prees.  by  radio,  by 
When  people  know  all  the  facts,  they  caiTbt 
trusted  to  solve  the  most  difficult  problema. 
Let  us  give  the  State  Department  the  fund* 
needed  to  carry  on  this  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  press  and  radio  of  our  country.  The 
State  Department  must  go  where  private 
means  of  communication  cannot  go  because 
of  the  cost  involved  and  consequent  loss  to 
private  enterprise  in  the  effort.  No  greater 
defense  from  war  nor  a  greater  force  for 
peace  can  be  developed  than  a  complete 
understanding  of  one  another's  problema — 
and  that  understanding  can  never  be  hac! 
without  the  people  of  the  world  having  the 
full  and  complete  truth. 

If  we  can  get  cur  story  told,  the  most 
doubting  neighbors  will  completely  under- 
stand that  we.  in  America,  long  for  peac* 
above  everything  in  the  world:  that  we  have 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  intent  to  try  ta 
Impose  our  Ideology  of  government  upon 
anyone  on  this  earth;  that  it  is  our  ideal  of 
government  that  the  lowlK  '  citizen  has  th* 
same  right  as  the  most  powerful;  that  a  man 
can  worship  God  In  the  manner  which 
pleases  him;  that  he  can  get  up  anjrwhcre  at 
any  time  and  criticize  his  public  ofBciali 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  down 
to  a  constable  in  the  smallest  towrishlp.  H*" 
can  do  this  and  have  no  fear  that  he  will  b< 
stood  up  against  a  wall  and  shot  for  doing 
It,  or  of  even  being  punished  at  all;  that  hit 
son  or  daughter,  born  and  reared  in  the  most 
humble  of  circumstances,  can  become  th< 
President  of  a  great  university,  the  head  oi 
a  great  hospital,  the  pastor  of  the  greatest 
church,  or  even  the  President  of  his  country 
Yes;  when  people  all  over  the  world  under- 
stand what  our  heart  is  and  wh.it  our  soul 
is.  then  we  will  be  far  closer  to  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace. 

Often  the  news  from  this  ccuntry  !s  dis- 
torted as  it  reaches  other  lands.  Where  na- 
tions are  In  strife  economically  or  in  war, 
the  news  is  often  colored  to  fit  the  pleasure 
of  the  one  sending  it  or  disseminating  it.  If 
is  not  at  all  unlike  a  political  campaign  in 
our  own  country.  The  opposition  pounces 
upon  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made 
and  magnifies  them  and  never  mentions  tht 
good  which  may  have  been  done.  State- 
ments are  studied  and  selections  from  the 
statements  are  taken  which  are  least  favor- 
able. .They  are  pulled  from  the  context  and 
told  as  the  truth.  This  happens,  unfortu- 
nately, among  nations  and  is  not  conducive 
to  better  understanding. 

What  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  is  to  get  the 
truth  across  firmly  but  in  a  gracious  and 
friendly  manner. 

When  some  other  nation  misunderstands 
an  act  cf  one  of  our  cltl2sens  and  erroneously 
Jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  his  acts  and 
statements  represent  the  thought  and  will  of 
America,  we  must  combat  that  With  the  most 
powerful  weapon  we  have — the  truth. 

What  we  want  the  world  to  know  Is  that 
here  in  America  we  are  a  country  of  divergent 
Interest  yet  withal  we  are  one  of  the  other. 
The  mills  of  the  North  and  the  East,  the  grain 
of  the  great  Midwest^  the  cotton  of  the 
South^  the  cattle  ranges  of  the  West  and 
Southwest,  the  booming  new  industry  of  tie 
Pacific  coast  are  all  part  of  this  great  lard; 
labor  and  management  and  agriculture,  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  economic  Illness  cf  one  affects  vitally 
the  other  two.  Our  churches,  our  schools, 
our  hospitals  are  all  monuments  to  the  free 
expression  given  to  the  everyday,  average 
American.    It  is  America. 

We  are  coming  to  the  place  in  America 
where  there  is  no  section  "across  the 
tracks" — and  it  must  be.  This  one  ideal 
must  exist  in  the  world.  Otherwise,  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  youth  of  our 
country  will  be  called  upon  to  go  forth  to 
fight  to  preserve  this  democracy.  And  that 
because  those  of  us  before  them  failed  in  our 
duty  and  ran  from  oiu-  responsibility. 


t 


»elt  was  Inaxjgurated.  Let  us  never  forget 
from  what  the  Democratic  Party  aaved  our 
country  as  compressed  by  Mr.  Doucbton  af- 
ter saying  the  "Nation's  economy  was  on  Its 
last  legs."  he  added : 

'"Millions  were  facing  starvation — but  noth- 
ing had  been  done  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
aoent  In  response  to  the  plea  of  humanity. 


structlon  of  Government  by  parties  and  a 
repudiation  of  Democratic  pledges  made  to 
win  elections. 

Victory  wlll^call  for  Democratic  solidarity 
In  assuming  and  carrying  out  the  platform 
pledges  so  that  In  1946  and  1948  we  may 
command  victory  by  showing  that  "the  rec- 
ord Is  the  platform." 


ciusiveiy  m  seeding,  or  planting  the  1946 
crop.  Because  of  all  these  facts  and  what  to 
the  farmer  appears  to  be  a  grossly  unfair 
method  of  handling  the  entire  food  supply 
and  food  price  program  have  all  caused  the 
farmer  to  lose  faith  In  the  present  and  any 
future  program;  and  be  It  fiurther 

'Resolved.  That  the  bonus  of  30  cents  a 
bushel  on  wheat  should  be  made  applicable 
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la  Defense  of  the  Rif  ht  to  Own  PriTnte 
Property 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSTLVAm* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  8.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Roy  C. 
McKenna.  of  Latrobe,  Pa.: 

JN  OEFENSZ  OF  THE  RIGHT  TO  OWN  PRTVATK 
PBOPEBTT 

^.  (By  Roy  C.  McKenna) 

«'  In  selecting  the  topic  "Private  property" 
to  discuss  this  evening,  some  of  my  audience 
may  think  it  Is  not  an  issue  In  the  United 
States,  as  all  Americans  agree  that  the  owner- 
ship of  private  property  Is  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  human  rights. 

Private  property  was  the  original  source 
of  freedom,  and  it  Is  still  the  main  defense 
of  liberty.  Where  men  have  yielded  with- 
out serious  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  new 
dictators,  it  was  because  they  lacked  prop- 
erty. If  a  dictatorship  comes  to  America,  it 
will  be  under  the  leadership  of  brilliant  in- 
dividuals advocatlnt^  some  sharing-the- 
wealth  plan,  not  recognizing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  make  a  gift  to  one  citizen 
without  taking  It  from  another. 

Is  there  not  In  Washington  a  powerful 
clique  working  Incessantly  to  undermine 
our  established  Institutions?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  Isadore  Lubin.  Mordecai  Ezekiel, 
Tommy  Corcoran.  Benjamin  Cohen,  Rex  Tug- 
well,  and  Henry  Wallace,  really  believe  in 
free  enterprise?  Or  that  the  politicians 
recently  appointed  to  our  Supreme  Court 
really  do?  That  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  which  claims  to  be  "liberal"  and  the 
"defender  of  the  common  man"  has  always 
been  Influenced  by  European  Innovations. 
Economically  they  have  been  followers  cf 
Lord  Keynes,  outdoing  him,  however,  In  the 
advocacy  of   deficiency   spending. 

Sir  William  H.  Beveridge,  author  of  the 
Beverldge  Plan  In  England,  has  been  their 
authority  upon  social  legislation — so  we  may 
be  alarmed  when  in  his  book.  Full  Employ- 
ment In  a  Free  Society  (written  before  the 
English  elections),  he  states  that  "The  list  of 
essential  liberties  does  not  include  the  liberty 
of  a  private  citizen  to  own  means  of  pro- 
duction and  to  employ  other  citizens  In 
operating  them  at  a  wage." 

The  right  of  the  individual  to  save  and  to 
use  his  savings  In  acquiring  the  tools  of  his 
own  business,  is  the  lifeblood  of  America; 
and  the  Government  has  a  deep  obligation 
to  encourage  and  protect  the  exercise  of 
this  right. 

Liberals  speak  of  the  conflict  between  hu- 
man rights  and  property  rights,  attacking 
great  impersonal  corporate  properties,  and 
obscuring  the  truth  that  the  only  dependable 
foundation  of  personal  liberty  is  the  per- 
sonal economic  security  of  private  property. 
Anjrthlng  used  by  men  to  aid  production  Is 
»  tool.  Not  only  the  plow  is  a  tool,  but  the 
horse  and  the  baxn  and  the  land  Itself. 

An  Individual  has  the  right  to  become  a 
tool  owner  as  a  stockholder  In  any  produc- 
tive enterprise,  a  holder  of  a  bond  or  a  mort- 
gage, a  depositor  in  a  bank,  or  through  life 
Insurance. 

That  there  is  an  antagonism  between  tool 
owners  and  tool  users  is  admitted.  This 
shoxild  not  be.  for  fundamentally  the  In- 
terests of  tool  owners  and  tool  users  are 
corelated  and  not  conllicting.  The  objective 
of  both  is  Increased  production  with  less  lab(»' 
and  more  leisure.    In  America,  there  are  prob- 


ably as  many  persons  receiving  a  part  of 
their  Income  from  ownership  of  production 
tools  as  there  are  those  whose  income  is 
exclusively  from  the  use  of  tools.  Tools  with- 
out workers  produce  nothing,  and  workers 
without  tools  produce  little. 

Admitting  the  ingenuity  and  exceptional 
skill  of  the  Anwrican  mechanic,  yet  his  higher 
wage  Is  due  entirely  to  increased  production 
by  the  use  of  more  and  better  tools.  A  re- 
cent study  has  shewn  that  the  standard  of 
living  in  any  country  Is  directly  proportion- 
ate to  the  Investment  in  tool  money  per  Job. 
A  statistician  named  Pareto  many  years  ago 
proved  that  the  economic. reward  cf  individ- 
uals seemed  to  have  always  been  divided 
among  groups  in  some  proportioned  relation 
to  service  rendered. 

Judged  only  by  comparative  standards,  one- 
third  ill-housed,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  seems  al- 
ways throughout  history  to  have  given  po- 
litical demagogs  the  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  an  economic  lr.w  to  create  class 
hatreds.  The  same  law  which  has  been 
proven  by  so  many  studies  is  our  assurance 
that  all  social  and  cultural  advances  will  be 
shared  equitably  by  p.11  segments  of  our 
society. 

Is  not  the  standard  of  li\ing  of  the  'ower 
third  of  a  hlgh-standard-of-livlng  country, 
many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  lower 
third  of  a  low-standard-of-llvlng  country? 
Even  a  study  by  our  biased  Govern:r.ent 
economists,  the  same  group  that  Is  advo- 
cating the  adoption  by  America  of  European 
ideologies  and  economics,  showed  that  the 
lower  third  in  America  consume  approxi- 
mately four  times  the  meat,  milk,  and  other 
essential  food  products  than  the  average  of 
Russia — and  even  lower  standards  exist  In 
India  and  China. 

Is  it  not  queer  that  In  a  world  that  Is  drift- 
ing toward  socialism  everywhere,  that  Amer- 
ica alone  is  able  to  supply  the  food,  clothing, 
and  absolute  essentials  necessary  for  sur- 
vival of  former  allies  and  former  enemies? 

You  may  be  sure  that  a  continued  better- 
ment of  living  standards  will  come  only 
through  more  and  better  tools.  Under  the 
factory  system  In  Indtastry,  tools  have  become 
too  expensive  for  the  workers  to  own.  Under 
any  form  of  government,  tools  wear  out  and 
must  be  replaced.  Advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion Is  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  tool 
money.  Whether  this  Is  supplied  Individu- 
ally or  collectively,  an  Incentive  must  be 
given  to  reward  the  self-denial  of  putting 
part  of  earnings  Into  tools.  Under  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  the  reward  would  be  the 
payment  of  interest  on  Government  securi- 
ties, and  under  private  enterprise  the  own- 
ership of  an  equity  In  a  corporation. 

The  question  Is,  Where  Is  the  money  to 
come  from?  Certainly  not  from  the  wealthy 
under  present  ta.xatlon.  In  agriculture,  the 
farmer  very  largely  provides  his  own  tools, 
which  actually  represent  an  Investment,  In- 
cluding land,  home,  bams,  stock,  and  ma- 
chinery, of  about  96.000  for  each  farmer. 
Does  not  the  corporation  present  a  way  for 
workers  through  savings  to  supply  a  large 
part  of  their  own  tools? 

The  part  that  the  corporation  has  played 
In  the  development  of  America  has  never 
been  appraised.  It  has  done  more  to  In- 
crease wages  and  output  and  to  provide  more 
Jobs,  than  any  other  institution.  The  mod- 
ern corporation  is  an  American  institution. 
In  the  year  1811,  the  laws  of  New  York  State 
first  gave  to  the  citizenry  the  right  to  create 
a  corporation  without  a  special  act  of  a  leg- 
islative body.  It  was  in  America  that  the 
corporation  grew  and  prospered.  Every  State 
In  the  Union  followed  the  lead  of  New  York; 
special  privilege  and  monopoly  were  legally 
done  away  with.  Collectively  citizens  could 
own  tools  of  production. 

As  a  group,  tool  owners  are  politically 
weak  and  today  have  to  fight  for  a  very  mini- 
mum payment:  the  tool  owner  has  no  stand- 
ing In  a  court  compared  to  the  standing  of 


a  man  who  uses  the  tool,  and  he  has  been 
fighting  a  rear-guard  action  ever  since  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act  t>ecame  a  law. 

Tool  owners  must  hire  management;  work- 
ers have  to  be  supervised  by  foremen  and 
superintendents:  inspectors  have  to  see  that 
specifications  are  met;  chenxists,  metallur- 
gists, engineers,  lawyers,  personnel  men,  ^ 
salesmen,  and  advertising  men,  all  play  their 
part  in  coordinating. their  own  industry. 

Management's  place  Is  to  see  that  increased 
production  by  technological  advancement,  ■ 
invention,  new  ideas,  better  marketing,  and 
greater  voliune,  and  the  use  of  more  and  bet- 
ter tools,  is  divided  fairly  among  all  groups — 
workers,  customers,  and  owners — each  in 
accordance  to  his  desserts. 

Management's  place  In  the  division  of  labor 
Is  definite;  It  can  see  that  a  plant  Is  oper- 
ated efflcienty.  waste  avoided,  that  worker- 
management  relations  are  good,  and  that 
better  and  new  products  are  planned;  and  by 
salesmanship  and  advertising,  create  a  desire 
for  elastomers  to  buy. 

But  management  cannot  guarantee  em- 
ployment to  anyone.  Management  is  just  a 
go-between;  a  group  df  men  who  arrange  for 
other  men  to  exchange  their  labor.  Jobs  are 
supplied  by  customers,  and  only  by  a  will- 
ingness of  customers  to  trade  one  with  an- 
other can  there  be  economic  stability. 

A  government  favorable  to  free  competitive 
'enterprise  and  that  recognizes  that  tool 
owners — those  thrifty  citizens  who  through 
self-denial  by  savings  supply  the  funds — are 
entitled  to  a  fair  return  for  their  services — 
many  Influence  tool  users  to  become  tool 
owners. 

Under  Impartial  government,  industrial 
strife  may  be  avoided  by  better  understand- 
ing which  can  be  reached  by  the  use  of  plain 
common-sense  language  in  place  of  the  high- 
ly involved  and  misleading  terms  and  slogans 
now  in  current  use. 

America,  with  free  enterprise.  In  peace  or 
war  can  and  has  out-produced  any  dictator- 
ship.. By  cooperation  between  tool  owners 
and  tool  users,  under  management  freed  from 
arbitrary  government  controls,  we  can  pro- 
duce plentifully  and  divide  the  product  equi- 
tably among  all  segments  of  our  people. 

Is  is  not  a  travesty  upon  democracy  that 
for  almost  a  generation  there  has  been  a 
drift  toward  statism  without  the  Issue  being 
faced  fairly  as  such  and  decided  upon  its 
merit? 

The  founders  ot  our  Republic  gave  us  a 
constitutional  Government,  with  far  more 
emphasis  upon  opportunity  than  upon  secu- 
rity. Americans  today  are  sons  of  pioneers 
and  basically  themselves  pioneers  at  heart. 
In  the  long  run  the  infiltration  of  foreign 
Ideologies  which  has  been  going  on  will  prolj- 
ably  not  change  their  nature. 

Planned  economy  cannot  change  human 
nature — It  only  changes  bosses. 


Wbeat  Premium  Unfair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1946 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  providing  that  all 
farmers  who  marketed  wheat  and  com 
under  persuasion  by  the  Government 
after  January  1. 1946,  should  be  paid  the 
30-cent-per-bushel  premium  which  is  in 
effect  as  to  all  sales  made  after  April  18. 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
remedy  the  unfairness  which  exists  In 
the  treatment  of  thoie  who  sold  their 


America  must  be  strong  physically  and 
spiritually  to  be  able  to  help  finish  the  work 
which  these,  our  gallant  sons  and  brave 
daughters  have  begun  at  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
We  cannot  do  It  by  running  from  the  issues. 
We  cannot  do  it  by  dodging  the  responsi- 
bility. 


have  entirely  clean  hands  on  that  score.  As 
a  result,  misimderstandings  and  Jealousies 
have  arisen  between  neighbors,  and  in  some 
places,  our  story  is  not  told  nor  Is  It  received. 
America  must  accept  that  challenge  in  Ita 
true  sense  of  good  will  and  tell  her  story  In 
Its  full  light  wherever  there  are  people  to  re- 


tracks" — and  It  must  be.  This  one  Ideal 
must  exist  in  the  world.  Otherwise,  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  youth  of  our 
country  will  be  called  ujKjn  to  go  forth  to 
fight  to  preserve  this  democracy.  And  that 
because  those  of  us  before  them  faUed  In  our 
duty  and  ran  from  cur  reepoiiBlbillty. 
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corn  and  wheat  before  April  18  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  sold  it  afterward. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Syra- 
cuse Journal,  Syracuse,  Kans.,  points  out 
this  discrimination  very  clearly: 

WHIAT  PREMIUM   NOT  FAIB  TO  ALL 

Hi.  Sucker  I  You,  we  mean,  who  heard  and 
believed  your  Government  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  the  "experts"  begged  you  to  market 
yoiu-  wheat  to  save  the  starving  and  desti- 
tute people  of  Europe.  No  reason  for  not 
doing  it,  they  assured  you,  for  the  price  would 
not  go  up.  nor  costs  go  down.  Yes;  you 
are  the  sucker  all  right.  You  softened,  you 
took  pity  on  the  starving,  had  confidence  in 
your  Government,  you  marketed  your  wheat. 
That  30  cents  a  bushel  raise  that  your  more 
hard-hearted  and  hard-headed  fellows  will 
receive  will  almost  pay  their  share  of  the 
salaries  of  the  experts  who  gave  you  the  bum 
advice  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

We  don't  blame  you  a  bit,  whether  you  sold 
your  wheat  a  month  ago  when  the  need 
became  apparent  or  sat  tight  waiting  for  the 
raise.  The  fault  lies  in  a  situation  which 
should  not  have  existed,  a  political  as  well 
as  commercial  hazard  in  the  marketing  of  a 
crop.  If  the  men  who  had  charge  of  wheat 
marketing  want  to  do  what  is  right,  they  will 
see  that  those  who  heeded  them  the  first 
time  get  that  extra  30  cents,  too.  It  Is  a 
fine,  noble  gesture  to  assist  in  the  lessening 
of  hunger  in  the  world,  and  those  who  lis- 
tened to  the  plea  of  the  starving  should  not 
suffer  financially  in  comparison  to  those  who 
kept  their  wheat  In  the  bins.  Let's  make 
the  price  Increase  retroactive  to  take  care  oj 
these  more  gullible  though  warm-heau-ted 
producers. 


Cars  for  Amputee  Veterans 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  booklet 
which  was  gotten  out  by  the  War  Ampu- 
tees Car  Committee.  It  contains  a  list  of 
veterans,  veterans'  organizations,  stu- 
dent-veterans' organizations,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  miscellaneous  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  supporting  the  war 
amputee  car  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fortunately,  there  are 
only  25,000  veterans,  though  that  is  far 
too  many,  who  would  come  under  the 
benefits  of  bills  which  I  introduced  to 
give  a  car  to  men  who  cannot  get  about, 
men  who  have  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  or 
arms  or  legs,  or  the  use  of  them  through 
war  injuries.  There  are  some  men  who 
have  lost  both  arms  and  both  legs.  Some 
have  lost  three  limbs,  or  even  four  limbs, 
or  the  use  thereof. 

A  paraplegic  or  spinal-cord  injury  case 
said  to  me  yesterday:  "When  I  am  driv- 
ing an  automobile,  that  is  the  only  time 
I  feel  I  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
those  who  have  not  lost  a  limb." 

This  bill  should  be  passed  immediately. 
It  is  an  emergency.  These  men  need  a 
car  immediately.  They  caimot  get 
about  without  one. 

A  year  ago  today  peace  was  declared 
with  Germany.  We  remember,  to  bring 
about  that  peace  everything  was  done  as 
an  emergency.   Let  us  help  the  men  who 


secured  that  peace  for  us  and  paid  so 
dear  a  price  to  become  rehabilitated,  and 
to  compete  with  civilians.  Without 
transportation  they  cannot  do  so.  A  car 
for  these  men  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

(The  booklet  referred  to  follows:) 
Wak  Amputees  Car  Commtttee — List  of  Vet- 
erans. Veterans'  Organizations,  Students 
Veterans'  Organizations.  Labor  Organiza- 
tions, AND  Miscellaneous  Organizations 
AND  Individuals  Supporting  the  War  Am- 
putee Car  Program 

The  Army  has  given  us  a  prosthesis  to  pre- 
pare us  for  civilian  life.  We,  however,  feel 
that  this  hasn't  proven  adequate  to  place  us 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  able-bodied. 

We.  the  undersigned,  are  therefore  resolved 
that  every  veteran,  who.  because  of  war-ln- 
filcted  Injuries,  is  seriously  hampered  In  walk- 
ing, in  order  that  he  may  compete  on  a  basis 
relatively  equal  to  those  who  are  not  so 
handicapped,  be  supplied  an  automobile  by 
the  Government. 

Lee  Harrell.  ward  67;  Charles  Worrllow, 
ward  68;  Charles  H.  Rossmann.  ward  64.  New 
Jersey:  Sam  T.  Pico,  ward  51;  Larry  Bauchard, 
ward  68  A;  Earl  V.  Walls,  Jr.,  ward  53;  Harry 
Ward  Hiuebaugh.  Jr.,  ward  53;  Charles  C. 
Bochanls.  ward  52;  Joseph  E.  Kusplel,  ward 
50,  Elizabeth.  N.  J.;  John  J  Kelley.  ward  50, 
Everett.  Mass.;  George  Skalskl,  ward  50, 
Meadowbrook.  W.  Va.;  Warren  Huffman,  ward 
54.  Dott,  W.  Va.;  Grant  G.  Sullivan,  ward  54  J, 
Williamsburg.  Ky.;  Cecil  P.  Gough,  Jr.,  ward 
50,  Calora.  Md.:  James  W.  Brown,  ward  51; 
Kettler,  ward  64.  New  Bremen,  Ohio;  O.  F. 
Thompson,  ward  68  A;  Pfc  David  Leuxner, 
ward  50;  Joseph  F.  Stoak,  ward  64.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Angas  W.  Rose,  ward  64;  Virginia; 
Odis  L.  Warren,  ward  64,  Oklahoma;  Harry 
W.  Wilt,  ward  68  A. 

Pfc  Clifford  Smith,  ward  53;  T/5  Robert  T. 
Lock,  ward  51;  Staff  Sgt.  John  D.  Stone,  ward 
51;  William  F.  Wooten,  ward  53;  Pfc  Alex 
Levi,  ward  52;  Pfc  Elmer  Slple.  ward  68  A; 
Pvt.  Raymond  O.  Golns,  ward  53;  Pfc  Won- 
ser.  New  York,  ward  67;  Pfc  James  B.  Davis, 
ward  53.  Pennsylvania;  Pfc  Lemuel  S.  Evans, 
ward  53:  Pfc  Norrls  A.  White,  ward  52;  Pfc 
Donald  J.  Murray;  Paul  L.  Sims,  Cu.;  Pfc 
Edgar  F.  Edwards;  Sgt.  Charles  W.  Coe;  Pfc 
Anthony  R.  Canceml,  New  York;  Corp.  John 
Milone,  New  York;  Pfc  David  Leuxner. 

Paul  Bodner,  ward  53,  New  York;  Tadao 
Ona,  ward  53;  John  Georgopulos,  ward  64, 
New  York;  J.  S.  Adamson,  ward  51;  John  W. 
Gllmartin.  ward  61;  Lionel  Anger,  ward  64; 
James  J.  Podany,  ward  51;  Emmor  E.  Gordon, 
ward  51;  Alfred  M.  Schubert,  ward  51;  James 
Cannon,  ward  53;  Edmund  Fannon,  ward  52; 
Vernon  J.  Price,  ward  51;  Daniel  R.  Puma, 
ward  67;  Harry  M.  Siber.  ward  51;  David 
Hess,  ward  54;  Joseph  Lawrence,  ward  51; 
Louis  Agosto,  ward  50;  Bernard  Seeley,  ward 
68A;  Edward  H.  Georgens,  ward  68A;  Albert 
P.  Beloamlno,  ward  52;  Alex  Harrison,  ward 
67.  District  of  Columbia:  Richard  Netatte. 
ward  53;  Brunda  John,  ward  68A;  Moran 
Michael,  ward  53. 

Francis  W.  Momeo,  ward  53,  New  York; 
Henry  G.  Deske.  ward  53;  Joseph  C.  Megatls, 
ward  53,  Pennsylvania;  Jacob  Davis,  ward  53, 
Massachusetts;  Louis  G.  Hall,  ward  53,  New 
York;  Nlcholos  J.  Larusso,  ward  53.  New  Jer- 
ser;  Stanley  E.  Swizenskl,  ward  53,  New  York; 
Clois  E.  Laner.  ward  53;  William  P.  Collum, 
ward  53;  Vito  Romeo,  ward  53,  New  York; 
William  J.  Stacco.  ward  54;  Leo  L.  Mello, 
ward  64;  Ralph  Knauf,  ward  64;  George 
Everett,  ward  52,  Pennsylvania;  John  Hum- 
phreys, ward  53,  New  Jersey;  Francis  Clark, 
ward  51;  Richard  Lowe,  ward  51;  Walter  E. 
Dillon,  Jr.,  ward  53.  New  York;  Wallace  P. 
Orlng,  ward  53,  New  York;  Joseph  Postorino, 
ward  50,  New  Jersey;  Peter  Decenare,  ward  51. 
Richard  -  G.  Cor  bin,  Christy  J.  Proferes, 
Robert  E.  Gross,  Charles  N.  Lapinsky,  Ralph 
A.  Brown,  Peter  J.  Feyar.  Earl  M.  Wright, 
William  A.  Riccl,  Frank  W.  Morris,  CarroU 
Stubblefield,  Robert  J.  MeUon,  Virgil  L.  Leuis. 


Stanley  A.  Nelson.  John  P.  Henderson.  Felix 
M.  Bedwell,  Ernest  H.  Ratter,  Robert  Wat- 
son, John  Ruggiere,  Pete  Del  VaUe,  Leland 
Wenger,  David  Snyder,  all  of  ward  36. 

Clarence  O  Smith,  North  Carolina;  James 
W.  Bishop,  Arkansas;  William  L.  Smith; 
John  D.  Neavor.  Illinois;  Frank  J.  Sleminski, 
Pennsylvania;  Edwin  F.  Anderson,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Robert  R.  Nelson.  New  Jersey;  Richard 
C.  Woolson,  Pennsylvania;  Francis  J. 'Jumper, 
New  Jersey;  Horace  Veal,  Georgia;  Walter 
Wood.  Lexington.  Ky.;  Walter  Slav.  Missouri; 
Jamles  Jeffers,  Ohio;  John  Matton.  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Gerald  Wallace,  Tennessee;  Robert 
Knabbe.  N.  Y.;  James  W.  Hudson,  Virginia; 
John  F.  Hoffman.  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  Kenneth 
h!  Schneider,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Herman  H. 
Wallace,  New  Mexico;  David  Hess,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Robert  Beigarten.  ward  67;  Frank  J.  Sie- 
minski.  ward  53.  Pennsylvania;  William  G. 
Palmer,  ward  67,  New  York;  David  Leusuer, 
ward  50;  Albo  Angelo,  ward  50;  Charles  Eng- 
lish, ward  67,  Georgia;  Paul  A.  Heaster,  ward 
50:  James  Curry,  ward  50;  Pasquale  D.  Chl- 
acchla.  ward  68-B,  MassachxisetU;  Richard  L. 
Palnerl.  ward  51;  Edward  F.  Le  Grand,  ward 
68-B;  Charles  W.  Pelechaty,  ward  68-A;  Clif- 
ford H.  Ferris,  ward  68-A. 

Thomas  W.  McKenna,  New  York;  Kenneth 
L.  Colbert,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.;  Thomas  Alll-  * 
son,  Olyphant.  Pa.;  John  H.  Zundel,  East 
Palestine,  Ohio;  Edmund  C.  Anschutz.  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.;  Harold  L.  Prank,  New  Holland. 
Penn.;  James  Mulberry.  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
John  D.  Hull.  Baltimore,  Md: Sidney  Schu- 
man.  Washington,  D.  C;  Patrick  T.  Byrne. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  F.  Susman,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.;  James  J.  Burke,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.;  Roy  F.  Ruzzo.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  How- 
ard E.  Bland,  Merimoc,  Ky. 

Edward  F.  Zarachawiz.  ward  52;  Robert  B. 
Chapman,  Massachusetts,  James  R.  Stout, 
Flora.  Ind.;  Fletcher  Galney,  Indiana;  Joseph 

E.  Mueller.  Maryland;  Robert  T.  Bland.  Jr., 
Virginia;  Clifford  C.  Smith.  Jr..  Ohio;  Thomas 

F.  Babchalk,  Pennsylvania;  Ernie  Agatuccl. 
Pennsylvania:  John  F.  Jones.  Pennsylvania; 
Daniel  Cooper,  New  York;  Everett  Bengtson, 
Rhode  Island;  Tiber  Tonishow,  New  York; 
Ralph  Forman  in.  New  York. 

Milton  Kornfeld,  ward  53.  New  York;  Ali- 
bert  Belanger.  ward  51;  Walter  Lesyczynsky. 
ward  51;  J.  B.  Herson.  ward  51;  M.  W.  Kitchen, 
ward  51:  Byron  B.  Rife,  ward  51;  Louis  A. 
Walter,  ward  51;  James  T.  Allmon,  Jr.,  ward 
51;  Bernard  Yamphy,  ward  51;  Charles  H. 
Kubach,  ward  50;  C.  J.  Bums,  ward  52;  C.  L. 
Lipish,  ward  51:  L.  J.  Gillespie,  ward  51;  Wm. 
J.  Grant,  ward  51;  R.  St.  Jean,  ward  50;  Alfred 
Koval.  ward  68A;  Florentlno  Caslle,  ward  68A: 
Edward  G.  Fayert,  ward  54;  Joseph  R.  Mira- 
bella.  ward  67;  Joseph  Jennings,  ward  68A; 
Ignace  Faucheux.  ward  53;  Norwood  S.  Moore, 
ward  68A;  Louis  J.  Catlzone,  ward  50;  Archie 
Dennis,  ward  53,  New  York  City. 

Pfc  Joseph  S.  Brofman,  Pfc  Robert  Bradt, 
Pfc  Frederick  W.  Harris,  Pfc  Jerry  E.  Trotter, 
Corp.  James  F.  Blanton,  Corp.  James  W. 
Christy,  First  Sgt.  Anthony  P.  Albrecht, 
Corp.  Vivian  S.  Ewell,  Pfc  E\agene  Newman. 
Staff  Sgt.  Otis  Denny.  Pfc  Charles  C.  Eill,  Jr.. 
T5g  Fred  M.  Raby.  Pfc  Alden  T.  Mott.  Pfc 
Richard  Elzey,  Pfc  Thomas  L.  Mann,  Charles 
Jackson,  Pfc  Chester  M.  Burdinskl.  Pfc  Rocco 
Cuterl,  Pfc  James  H.  Rice,  Pfc  Anthony  R. 
Canceml,  all  of  ward  36. 

Ralph  Braitman,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mat- 
thias Offerman,  New  "Jersey:  Frank  R.  Mi- 
seyka,  Pennsylvania,  Joseph  C.  Kopchinski. 
Pennsylvania;  Andrew  P.  Haas.  Charles 
Leeper,  George  Maguir,  New  York;  Stanley  A. 
Baryza.  John  M.  Thornton.  Richard  F.  Hinkle. 

Michael  S.  MacDonogh,  New  York  City: 
Joseph  Barbacclo.  Haledon,  N.  J.;  Chas. 
Burns,  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Hubert  Durbin. 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Walter  P.  Pyalkomlts,  Pat- 
chogue.  Long  Island,  N.  T.;  Colvln  M.  May- 
nard,  Branchland.  W.  Va.;  James  P.  Rafferty, 
Cherry  Tree.  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.;  Philippe  P.  Dcucet, 
Nashua,  N.  H.;  Manuel  P.  Castro,  Fall  River, 
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I.;  Chester  P.  Hudson.  Jennyn,  Pa.;  Clyde 
M.  Bruck,  R.  D.  1,  Palrhope.  Pa.;  Robert  J. 
Boucher,  Hamden.  Conn.;  Hugh  D.  McCam- 
bridge,  Akron.  Ohio;  Wallace  J.  Newman, 
Marion,  Va.;  George  Van  Guilder,  Lynbrcok. 
N.  Y.;  Edward  J.  McEvoy.  Bronx,  N.  Y.;  Robert 
T.  Lock.  Springfield.  Ohio;  Brent  C.  Oxley. 
Perriday.  La. 

Sgt.  Edward  Jamea  Volp.  Cpl.  Charles  F. 
Adklna,  Pvt.  Donald  J.  Flynn,  T/'Sgt.  Michael 
Romanick.  Sgt.  Robert  P.  Hemmer.  Pfc.  John 
H,  Drawbaugh.  Pvt.  Ralph  W.  Pennington. 
Pfc.  J.  J.  Koposak.  Pfc.  Peter  W.  White.  Cpl. 
Alfonse  J.  Swider.  Pfc.  Robert  W.  Smith, 
T/5  Wmiam  J.  Tllisco,  Sgt.  John  J.  Testa, 
Cpl.  John  T.  Griffln,  T'i  Horace  A.  Mauney, 
Pfc.  Ward  B.  Smith,  S  Sgt.  John  E.  Dlzeo. 
,Pfc.  Edward  S.  Lach,  Pvt.  Alford  Kidd.  T/5 
Forrest  W.  Honeycutt.  Paul  F.  Ziegelhofer, 
Edward  J.  Porter.  James  T.  King,  all  of  Ward 
34. 
"  William  H.  Wagner,  T'4  Joseph  J.  Stasrak. 
Gerald  GUlerman,  Pfc.  Worth  Stancil,  T  Sgt. 
Harry  V.  Loosemore.  Clifford  E.  Weakley,  Wil- 
liam H.  Morgan.  Joseph  Mocken.  Paul  J. 
Wledorfer.  William  A.  Harris.  Herbert  P.  Bau- 
mert,  Fredrick  H  Schultz.  Pfc.  Eugene  Bae- 
sett,  Pvt.  Lewis  Gruber.  Clarence  E.  Wallace, 
T/4   Howard   R.   Scott,   all    of  Ward   36. 

Charles  B.  Sandford.  Ward  55.  Paterson. 
N.  J.;  John  G.  Rooney.  Ward  50.  Boston. 
Mass.:  Charles  B.  McAneeney.  Ward  50,  Med- 
ford.  Mass.;  Robert  R.  Bell,  Ward  55.  North 
Tonawanda.  N.  Y.;  William  C.  Levy.  Ward 
51,  New  York  City.  N.  Y.;  WUUam  G.  Bid- 
dulph.  Ward  9A.  Trenton.  N.  J.;  David  Pogo- 
loff.  former  patient,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  John 
Meehan,  Ward  52,  Erie,  Pa.;  Nathan  Early. 
Ward  71,  Fort  Myers.  Fla.;  Larry  A  Bauchard, 
Ward  68A,  Bangor.  Maine;  Ternis  Kats.  Ward 
53.  Honolulu.  T.  H.;  Aaron  Koslow,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  Joseph  Marcelllno.  Ward  54,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Angus  N.  MacLeod.  Ward  53,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.;  Alex  Szymlnes.  Ward  52,  Simpson. 
Pa.;  Arthur  Hutchinson,  Ward  62,  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio;  Harry  Ellett,  Jr.,  Ward  6aA, 
Bloomfield.  Ind. 

David  A.  Kent.  New  Jersey;  George  E.  Hay- 
den,  Illinois;  Howard  L.  Schauf,  New  York; 
John  Wagner.  Pennsylvania;  Edward  H.  Pat- 
terson, Alexandria  Bav,  N.  Y.;  John  A.  Mllone, 
New  York,  N.  Y 

Pvt.  Norman  Raines.  Ward  53;  Pvt.  Jerry 
J.  De  Leno.  Ward  54:  Staff  Sgt.  Leonard  Mc- 
Cwthy.  Ward  64;  Pfc.  Prank  C.  Kolb.  Ward 
54:  First  Sgt.  John  Camber.  Ward  54;  Leroy 
Baxter;  Pfc.  Grlfflth  C.  Blair,  Ward  6*:  Pfc. 
Bert  B.  Ross.  Ward  54;  Tech.  5  Hilbert  J.  Hen- 
ry, Ward  54;  Theodore  Zolnicz.  Ward  54;  Pvt. 
Andrew  Owens,  Ward  54;  Pvt.  Milton  Vamey, 
Ward  54;  Pfc.  Donald  Price.  Ward  54;  Pfc. 
Ray  Eekinger,  Ward  64:  Staff  Sgt.  Frank  J. 
Randolph,  Ward  64;  Pvt.  Nicholas  J.  Ratko- 
Ylch,  Ward  54:  Pfc.  Paul  S.  Gallo.  Ward  67. 

Pfc.  Leo  J.  Marsalek;  Corp.  Hyatt  Shackle- 
ford;  Pfc.  Arthur  Hook;  Chas.  M.  Falk;  Wil- 
son Makabe;  Ralph  Holmes:  Stanley  Gott- 
fried; Charles  8.  Tobias;  Gene  D.  Hlnkle; 
William  L.  Haltlwanger;  EZio  Martin;  Joseph 
Bianco;  Emll  Szewczyk:  Santo  J.  Imbeal; 
Joseph  B.  Rouert:  Thomas  E.  Burke: 
Leonard  Krupczinskl:  Robert  M.  Huglll; 
Ralph  B.  Goughnour:  Charlie  C.  Candy:  Vic- 
tor Pogelqulst;  Edwin  Breece;  John  W.  Breen; 
Anthony  Cxuren;  Julius  Wagman. 

Pfc.  Lee  MUler;  Staff  Sgt.  George  Murphy: 
Tech.  3  Jack  Vanderpol;  John  P.  Grimes; 
Staff  Sgt.  Ramon  Edwards,  all  of  Ward  33. 
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(England  General  Hospital) 

Atl.\ntic  Cmr.  N.  J..  March  20. 1946. 
Staff  Sgt.  Milton  Kornrlo. 

Core  War  Amputees  Car  Committee. 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital, 
Forest  den  Station: 
Have  dlsctiased  your  car  bill  throughout 
hospital.    Pull  endorsement  of  all  amputee 
patients  goes  with  this  wire.    Keep  us  in- 
lormed.     Good  luck. 

W-U-rrt  BoNSTEiN  and  Don  Muuat. 


Pkbbua«t  27,  1946. 
Mr.  Nouf  AN  Raines, 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital. 
Army  Medical  Center, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mh.  Raines:  This  answers  yoxir  letter 
of  February  24  in  which  you  Inquired  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  enrollment  in  our 
professional  curriculum  here  at  Washington 
University.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  us  to 
give  you  advice  without  a  bit  more  of  spe- 
cific Information.  You  do  Indicate  that  you 
can  vralk,  but  you  do  not  state  to  what  extent 
you  can  walk.  After  you  have  had  your 
training  I  think  that  It  might  be  quite  pos- 
sible to  get  a  Job  that  would  fit  your  situa- 
tion, but  the  conditions  of  training,  particu- 
larly the  supervised  field  work,  are  such  as  to 
require  considerable  mobility.  However,  the 
loss  of  one  leg  need  be  no  hindrance  whatso- 
ever, so  any  advice  that  we  might  give  would 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  con- 
dition of  yovir  other  leg.  In  other  words,  if 
you  could  do  only  a  very  minimum  amount  of 
walking,  perhaps  you  might  want  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  some  other  field,  but  I 
fehouldn't  rule  out  social  work  until  you  get  a 
more  definite  statement  about  this  based 
upon  more  specific  information. 

If  we  can  be  helpful   in  any  other  way, 
please  feel  free  to  write  again.- 

Very  sincerely  yours,  1 

Benj.  E.  Youngdahl, 

Dean. 
The  condition  of  my  leg— which  will  never 
change — necessitates  my  securing  a  car  if  I 
hope  to  salvage  my  college  degree.  Without 
a  car,  forced  to  use  public  transportation,  I 
could  not  successfully  continue  this  career. 
I  have  no  illusions  about  this.  The  need  is 
absolute. 

Norman  Raines. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

Department  of  Public  Works. 
Boston.  April  15,  194^. 
Pfc.  Murray  Freed,  42C06390. 

War  Amputees   Car   Committee,   Walter 
Reed    General    Hospital,    Forest    Glen 
Section,  Washington,  D.  C. 
De.ah  Sni:  The  registrar  of  motor  vehicles, 
Rudolph  F.  King,  has  directed  me  to  reply 
to  your  letter  of  April  1,  In  which  you  In- 
quire for  Information  and  statistics  concern- 
ing amputees  as  motor-vehicle  operators. 

The  Massachusetts  Registry  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles has  at  its  Bo?ton  office  a  special  sec- 
tion whose  primary  function  is  the  licensing 
and  relicensing  of  the  handicapped  veteran. 
We  have  been  In  close  touch  with  the 
motor-vehicle  departments  of  other  States 
and  with  Army  and  Navy  amputee  centers 
for  about  I'i  years  on  the  subject  men- 
tloned. 

Although  I  am  unable  to  give  you  concre^  e 
figures  as  to  the  amputee  drivers  at  this  time, 

1  can  say  that  the  amputees  who  have  been 
licensed  in  Massachusetts  dtiring  the  past 

2  years  can  be  counted  In  the  hundreds.  To 
date,  we  have  no  record  of  any  amputee  driver 
having  been  involved  in  any  automobile  acci- 
dents  resulting  in  personal  injury. 

Our  experience  with  amputees  coming  to 
us  from  the  various  Army  and  Navy  amputee 
centers  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  My 
personal  experience  with  the  amputee  driver 
who  has  presented  himself  to  this  office  for 
a  license  can  be  stated  briefly  as  follows : 

I  have  found  that  in  practically  every  case 
the  amputee  recognizes  his  responsibility  to 
himself  and  to  the  motoring  public.  He 
realizes  his  physical  handicap  and  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  handicap  is  comp>ensated 
for  by  an  additional  alertness  to  his  responsi- 
bUities.  We  find  the  same  thing  to  be  true 
in  the  case  of  a  paralytic  who  has  lost  the 
use  of  his  legs. 

We  anticipate  a  total  of  close  to  1,000  cases 
Involving  major  amputations  as  a  result  of 
the  late  war,  and  we  are  prepaied  to  handle 


them  as  we  have  in  the  past.  In  view  of  the 
record  already  established,  we  anticipate  no 
Increase  in  the  highway  accident  rate  as  a 
result  of  the  licensing  of  the  war-damaged 
veteran. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Joseph  Rodier, 
Supervising  Inspector. 
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statement 

It  has  been  demonstrated  through  the  re- 
sults of  driving  instructions,  tests,  etc.,  con- 
ducted at  Forest  Glen  section,  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  and  other  such  installa- 
tions that  amputees  are  capable  of  driving 
automobiles  suitably  modified  for  them  with 
perfectly  adequate  safety.  Moreover,  ampu- 
tees are  at  a  far  greater  disadvantage  than 
people  realize  for  ordinary  tasks  such  as 
walking  any  considerable  distance  or  hand- 
ling themselves  In  public  conveyances. 

James  A.  Gannon,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

The  American  Veterans 

Committee.  Inc., 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1946. 
Staff  Sgt.  Milton  Kornfeld. 

Chairman,  Cars  for  Amputees  Comnuttce. 
Unit  1.  Ward  53,  Walter  Reed  General 
Ho.'spital.   Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear   Mr.  Kornteld:    As   a   result  of  the 
meeting  of  your  group  on  Wednesday,  April 
10,    concerning   cars    for    amputees,    In    the 
House  appropriations  room  I  sent  a  recom- 
mendation to  Charles  Bolte  and  the  National 
Planning  Committee  of  AVC  that  AVC  take 
a  national  stand  on  the  matter.     The  Na- 
tional Planning  Committee  of  the  AVC  has 
now  gone  on  record  as  endorsing  the  pro- 
posal to  give  veterans  lower-limb  amputees 
and  paraplegics  who  have  lost  their  mobility 
a  specially  designed  automobile. 

Our  organization  Is  giving  full  support 
to  the  bill  of  Representative  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers,  of  Massachusetts,  to  provide  such  an 
automobile  for  amputees  and  has  Written 
her  to  that  effect. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  feels, 
however,  that  grants  for  this  purpose  should 
not  Interfere  with  adequate  appropriations 
for  the  development  of  more  effective  pros- 
thetic appliances.  We  feel  that  if  adequate 
funds  are  made  available  for  research  a  trc- 
mendcus  improvement  in  the  quality  of  ar- 
tificial limbs  should  be  possible.  We  are 
therefore  urging  that  the  grant  of  an  auto- 
mobile to  amputees  must  In  no  way  Inter- 
fere with  an  all-out  effort  to  develop  artifi- 
cial limbs  which  will  afford  a  maximum  of 
mobility  and  comfort. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Chat  Pateisom, 
National  Legislative  Representative. 
American     Veterans     Committee. 
Inc. 

LAST    WEEK    THE    UNriEO    ALTOMOEILE    WORKERS 
PASSED  THIS  RESOLUTION  AT  ns  CONVENTION 

Whereas  the  last  war  has  left  some  of  itj 
soldier-veterans  severely  disabled— to  such 
an  extent  that  they  require  a  vehicle  as  an 
essential  piece  of  equipment  in  their  rehabil- 
itation  and  resumption  of  a  normal  civilian 
life: 

Whereas  these  disabled  veterans  include: 

1.  Paraplegics  who  suffer  from  a  severed   ^ 
spinal  cord  with  resultant  permanent  paraly- 
sis of  both  legs  and  loss  of  anal  and  bladder 
sphincter  control. 

2.  Amputees  who  suffer  from  a  loss  of  one 
or  both  lower  extremities: 

Whereas  these  men  are  confined  to  wheel 
chairs  and  cannot  travel  on  public  convey- 
ances alone,  but  they  can  travel  alone  In  an 
automobile  equipped  with  hand  control  at- 
tachments: 

Whereas  these  men  encounter  serious  dif- 
ficulty iu  walking  due  to  weather  hazards 


such  as  snow.  Ice  and  mud:  public  crowds 
with  accompanying  pushing  and  shoving; 
prosthesis  break  down;  irregularities  in  ter- 
rain (hill  climbing);  and  walking  in  the 
dark; 

Whereas  amputees  have  also  proven  that 
they  can  successfully  operate  automobiles 
with  attachments.  If  necessary: 

Whereas  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  motor  ve- 
hicles available  for  these  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans; and 

Whereas  the  Government  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  giving  its  servicemen  every  neces- 
sary facility  to  restore  the  men  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  a  normal  way  of  living:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  ,That  this  tei^th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  UAW-CIO  with  present  and 
former  servicemen  numbering  approximately 
350.000  go  on  record— 

1.  As  In  favor  of  immediate  action  by  the 
War  Department,  Navy  Department  and  Vet- 
erans" Administration  whereby  these  agencies 
make  available  such  specially  made  cars  to 
those  veterans  In  need  of  such  cars; 

2.  That  if  these  executive  agencies  do  not 
now  have  the  authority  or  funds  to  supply 
these  vehicles,  that  we  pledge  our  support  of 
any  legislation  Introduced  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem: be  it  further 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  Instruct 
Its  veterans'  department  and  legislative  de- 
partment to  Immediately  at  the  conclusion 
of  thi.s  convention  start  action  to  get  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  Implementation  to 
this  program:  and 

4.  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  call  upon 
the  Government  and  the  automobile  Indus- 
try to  give  top  priority  to  the  production  of 
the  specially  built  automobiles:  and 

5.  Be   it   finally   resolved.   That    copies   of 
•  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 

War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans*  Administration,  the 
Civilian  Production  Administration  and  the 
major  veterans*  organizations  and  the  Pa- 
tients Committee  at  the  Thomas  M.  England 
General  Hospital,  Atlantic  City,  and  to  Rep- 
resentative BorrH  NotmsE  Rogers  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Committee  and  to  the  press. 

Recul.\r  Veterans'  Association. 
Washington.  D.  C,  April  22. 1946. 
Staff  Sgt.  Milton  Kornteld. 

Chairman,  War  Amputees  Car  Commit- 
tee, Unit  1.  Ward  53,  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  sergeant  Kornteld:   This  is  to  In- 
form you  and  your  committee  that  the  Regu- 
lar Veterans  Association  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  organization  to  whom  you  spoke  In  ref- 
erence to  a  bin  to  be  Introduced  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  regarding  the  Issuance  of 
cars  for  amputees.    At  the  time  we  discussed 
the  matter,  I  was  accompanied  by  Hon.  Har- 
old Hagen,  of  Minnesota. 

Both  Congressman  Hagen  and  I  spoke  be- 
fore your  veterans'  group  and  assured  you 
we  would  work  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  provide 
any  veteran  who  had  lost  a  limb,  or  use  of 
a  limb,  in  line  of  duty,  with  a  Government- 
furnished  automobile. 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  the  Regular  Vet- 
erans Association  is  still  behind  this  measure 
100  percent  and  hope  that  you  or  any  service- 
man or  veteran,  will  feel  free  to  call  on  us  at 
any  time  we  can  be  of  service. 
Yours  In  comradeship, 

Wm.  Floto,  D.  S.  C 
National  Commander, 
Regular  Veterans  Association. 

minutes  of  a  meeting  HELD  ON  APRIL  10,  1946, 
IN  THE  WATS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  ROOM, 
CAPITOL  BUILDINC,  BETWEEN  THE  PROSTHETIC 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  AND  WAR  AMPUTEES  CAR 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  move  that 
the  committee  endorse  in  principle  the  cam- 


paign now  being  conducted  by  War  Amputees 
Car  Committee  to  buy  automobiles  for  vet- 
erans, either  lower  limb  amputees  or  para- 
plegics who  have  suffered  substantial  loss 
of  mobility  as  a  result  of  injuries  incurred 
di&lng  the  war. 

Colonel  Allen.  Those  in  favor  say  "Aye,"  or 
better  still  raise  your  hands.  (All  committee 
members  raise  hands.)  Colonel  Haskell  and 
Captain  Pratt  are  for  you  In  principle,  so  that 
means  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee  in 
favor  and  In  support  of  the  drive  that  you 
men  will  sponsor.  , 

Amvets — Truman  Aid  Sought  on  Cars  rot 
Amputees 

Already  assured  the  active  support  of 
Representative  Edith  Noxjrse  Rogers,  Re- 
publican, Massachusetts,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Amvets  today  w^ere  preparing  to  ask 
President  Truman  to  spearhead  their  Gov- 
ernment-cars-for-amputees  campaign. 

The  drive  for  free  automobiles  for  disabled 
veterans — originating  among  leg  amputees  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital — gathered  momentum 
quickly  yesterday  with  these  develcpments : 

WILL  PUSH  LEGISLATION 

Congresswoman  Rogers,  describing  the 
proposal  as  a  "magnificent  way  in  which  to 
rehabilitate  disabled  veterans,"  inserted  In 
the  Record  a  Daily  News  account  of  the 
handicaps  that  beset  amputees,  also  a  peti- 
tion Jrom  350  hospitalized  veterans  asking 
Government  automobiles.  Then,  after  lunch- 
ing with  a  half-dozen  enthusiastic  amputees, 
she  promised  to  introduce  legislation  carry- 
ing out  the  program. 

Ford  promised  to  provide  specially  adapted 
cars  at  cost. 

Advised  that  White  House  support  for  the 
car  scheme  may  be  forthcoming,  Amvets 
also  began  dickering  for  an  Interview  with 
President  Truman,  to  press  their  case  that 
..free  automobiles  would  allow  them  to  meet 
civilian  life  "on  a  basis  relatively  equal  to 
those  who  are  not  so  handicapped." 

BRADLET'S  AID  SOUGHT 

Endorsing  the  amputees'  contention  that 
they  are  not  asking  for  charity,  Mrs.  Rogers 
said  that  an  automobile  is  Just  as  important 
an  aid  to  them  in  civilian  life  as  an  artificial 
limb. 

Meanwhile.  Amvet  representatives  were 
asking  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  en- 
dorse an  automobile  as  a  hecessary  prosthesis. 

Unitid  Steel  workers  of  America. 
District  34,  Local  Union  No.  1022, 
Granite  City.  III.,  April  18.  1946. 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Monico, 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear   Sir:  Whereas    local    1022.    USA -CIO, 
3,000    members,    unanimously    adopted    the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas  Congress  to  enact  legislation  for 
the  Government  to  supply  an  automobile  to 
all  World  War  II  veterans  who  are  amputees, 
and  for  every  veteran,  who,  because  of  war- 
inflicted  Injuries,  are  seriously  hampered  In 
walking. 

Jesse  Rainw.\ter, 

President. 
Prhd  Tolleson. 
Recording  Secretary. 

International  Association 
I  OF  Machinists, 

Adirond.\ck  Lodge,  No.  1585, 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1946. 
Staff  Sgt.  Milton  Kornteld, 

Chairman,  War  Amputee  Car  Commit- 
tee, Forest  Glen  Section,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion that  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  pro- 
vide cars  for  all  veteran  amputees.    There- 


fore, the  700  members  of  Lodge  1585.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists.  Platubuig, 
N.  Y..  wish  to  go  on  record  as  definitely  ap- 
proving  this  measure,  and  hope  for  its  speedy 
passage. 

Yours  truly, 

Francis  O.  Proulx, 

Presulent. 

Long  Island  Universttt, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  March   22.  1946. 
War  Amptttees  Committee, 

Care  of  Mr.  Emanuel  Gelbund, 

Bronx.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Snt;  We.  the  undersigned,  who  ars 
veterans  attending  Long  Island  University. 
In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  pledge  our  wholebSMtstf 
support  to  you  and  the  War  Amputees  Ca» 
Committee  In  your  fight  for  congressional 
legislation  to  provide  an  automobile  be  given 
to  each  amputee  of  World  War  II.  We  are 
fully  cognizant  of  the  great  sacrifices  you  and 
your  fellow  committeemen  have  made  for  our 
country.  Count  oi^  us  for  further  support 
in  your  program. 

Dorothy  Libert.  Alfred  Banle.  Bernard 
Gross.  Isidor  Rosen,  Samuel  J.  Mul,  Erwtn 
Jockman,  Charles  Belows,  Kenneth  R.  Gross. 
Edmond  Forden,  Richard  S.  Topp.  Allan  J. 
Knoph.  George  J.  Bolotnick,  M.  I.  Mazur, 
R.  R.  Perrone,  H.  Stevens,  A.  B.  Schneck, 
Jonah  Binder,  E.  Schwartz,  Bernard  Kon. 
William  King,  John  A.  Pearson.  Nathan  Bow- 
man, Paul  W.  Berger,  Samuel  Sayer,  Abra- 
ham Sherman.  Norman  Kass,  Robert  Culp. 
Richard  Shingles.  Fred  Patella,  Martin  Nel- 
son. F.  Reha,  Walter  Halpln.  Ephralm  Weiss, 
Nicholas  J.  Coggiano,  Robert  D.  Specter, 
Joseph  Junkam. 

Bert  Klein,  Rubin  G.  Druskin.  Bernard 
Murphy,  Angelo  Coggsarelli,  Martin  Brandels. 
George  Lieberman,  Rubin  Herngass,  Matthew 
Anselmo,  Robert  M.  Juby,  Emanuel  Rosen, 
Seymour  Koontz,  Jack  Nord,  Philip  Goldman, 
Seymour  Goldberg,  Stanley  Gluckmon,  Har- 
vey C.  Gallub,  Bernard  Eddlesen,  Harry 
Cooper,  Alfred  Baurer,  Wilbur  Haemash,  Ar- 
thur Vladem.  Sidney  P.  Shemel,  David  I.  Sher- 
man, Edward  Rashkovsky,  Howard  R.  furkell, 
Len  Karlin,  Dante  B.  Catalano,  James  J.  Ver- 
done,  Leonard  Barban,  Joseph  Simone,  Sebas- 
tian J.  Vacchio.  Joel  Coman,  Jackie  Gold- 
rmlth,  Stan  Waxman.  Paul  Ougllelmo.  1. 
Clemmons,  Daniel  S.  Lefbrow.  Arthur  Padber- 
sky,  Harry  L.  Stokowltz,  Peronlettl  Stlch, 
John  P.  Dclan,  Maurice  Gerstein,  Milton 
Lerner,  Harvey  Konlg,  Gary  Lyons,  Peter 
Larofolo.  Jr.,  Stanley  B.  Ledesco,  Victor  Kauf- 
man. Stanley  Schulman.  Stanley  Mlsky.  Ber- 
nard Silverman.  Edward  Bejan,  Ray  Baurduas. 
H.  Mullln,  Theodore  SkoUts.  Nathaniel 
Apchkyney,  Robert  Macrl.  George  Field.  Her- 
man Cohn,  John  Slagg,  Aubrey  E.  Nlcholsen 
Leonard  Meyerson.  Vincent  J.  Nolan,  Adrian 
Wayer,  Jay  W.  Reber,  Stanley  Brumer,  Le« 
R.  Aks.  Norman  M.  Welle,  Allen  Gross. 

Joseph  Hecht,  Stanley  Bird.  Marvin  Gold- 
stein, Philip  Slegel,  Morton  Slegenfeld,  Victor 
Lavan.  Seymore  Y,  WUk,  George  Henderson, 
Nat  Deluisaw,  C.  Manuel  Smith,  Norman 
Brachfield,  Isidore  8.  Eichenbaum.  Edward 
Schwartz,  Bernard  Kasmlr,  Henrie  W. 
Thomas,  Martin  8.  Rose,  Harold  Tabacoff, 
Seyinour  Tabacoff,  Harold  R.  Marks,  Sidney 
Goldstein,  Arnold  Gruddlnsky,  Philip  Gralff. 
Frank  P.  Brancato.  Irvln  Seldman,  Edward 
Slmonetl,  Charles  Erne.  Morton  Parker,  E. 
Rosenblaz.  Stanley  Levitt,  Sandy  Lelter,  Sol 
Reiter,  O.  E.  PartUlna,  M.  J.  Kilconunons,  By 
Brln,  Paul  Gunsluzer,  R.  Bellelu,  Jerome 
Huberman,  Mortimer  I.  SUvey,  Eric  A.  Nylund, 
Joseph  J.  Guamer,  Albert  Kelvin.  Walter 
Kelly,  Harry  Eigenberg,  Irving  H.  Haln. 
George  J.  Llchner,  Harry  Goffe,  Morris  Cohen, 
Norman  Turk.  Lye  Messier,  Morton  L.  Haupt, 
Margie  M.  Welsburd,  Irving  H.  Schutzman. 
David  Horslnk.  Harold  Taubler,  Ralph  Holib- 
sky.  Stanley  Rosenbaum.  Albert  Foute.  Mor- 
ris Steinberg.  Albert  6.  Hoffman,  M.  Jerome 
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Praden,  I.  P.  Scammacca,  Bill  Arnelt,  William 
W.  Capehart.  Aaron  A.  Rauch.  Norman 
Wenker.  Marvin  P.  Riskln.  Sanford  Sacks. 
Abraham  J.  Elsmann.  M.  Spiegel.  Victor 
Lapldus.  Herman  Horowitz.  Marvin  Cohen. 


Home  of  Brotberhood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


Which  starved  millions  to  enrich  those  In  po- 
sitions of  power  violated  the  moral  law  of  the 
universe;  sacrifice  of  weak  nations  tc  eco- 
nomic or  political  advantage  Ignored  the 
unity  of  mankind  In  God.    Such  self-d.?feat- 
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T..«*A     12...-.^,*.         Ta»»*w.k     TV.. 


Ina  pyn^Hi^ntQ  HavrA  ctf-onm   *v.< 


..^.■1^      W..4.*1^ 


the  ears  of  self-interested  nations  which 
failed  to  support  the  pillars  of  freedom  in  the 
"last  citadel  of  cooperative  security."  The 
ruins  of  the  old  order  are  a  reminder  that 


CoNNALLY]  I  ask  unanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  manuscript  containing  several 


a  HH  T*ac>c>£\p    ^  a1  1 « 


might  which  has  made  and  preserved  us  a 
nation:  in  Thee  we  trust. 

We  thank  Thee  for  towering  personalities 
^^' ^t.  _   jt__ "—i^'—'Cl.        raised    UD   In    everv   rrisi.«: — Vvnoor 


v^.  .„..  ««i,  auu  ^.c  are  prepaiea  lo  Handle       ficulty  in  walking  due  to  weather  hazarcLi 


the  committee  endorse  in  principle  the  cam- 


iiuu  mat  a   mil  nas  oeen  presenieo  lO  pro- 
Vide  cars  for  all  veteran  amputees.    There- 


8Ky,  Dianiey  Kosenoaum,  Aioen  rouie,  Mor- 
ris Steinberg.  Albert  6.  Hoffman,  M.  Jeroma 
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Praden.  I.  P.  Scammacca,  Bill  Arnelt.  William 
W.  Capehart.  Aaron  A.  Rauch,  Norman 
Wenker.  Marvin  P.  Riskln,  Sanford  Sacks, 
Abraham  J.  Elsmann.  M.  Spiegel.  Victor 
Xjapidus.  Herman  Horowitz.  Marvin  Cohen. 

Irve  Brown,  Jerome  Duman.  Philip  H.  Or- 
shansky.  Morris  Katz.  Irving  Berman.  Martin 
Jacobs.  Charles  H.  Siegel.  Bernard  L.  Moses. 
Achille  A.  Buouagaro.  Reuben  O.  Portland, 
David  E.  Buxdaum,  Rita  Dimesa,  Eleanor 
Zuboff,  Milton  Paul.  Sidney  Brown,  Jack 
Oorensteln.  Leon  Margolls.  Irving  Dallek.  Jo- 
»epll_J.  Robb.  Newton  Taylor,  Harold  Sllver- 
mair.  Irving  Propper.  Edwin  Bobrow.  John 
J.  Vinnes.  Abe  Weimanich.  Louis  Powsner. 
Bernard  .  Geller.  Fountain  Meadows.  Ira' 
Scbwein,  William  Oonlmsky,  Milton  Hirsch- 
fleld.  Elmer  Cohn,  Julian  Kirscbenbaum, 
Jean  Rystauer.  Lou  Steinberg.  Donald  New- 
berg,  B.  Bienbaum.  Jack  Affeller,  Gerard  M. 
Grosso.  Gerald  Weisberg.  Robert  Henderson, 
Martin  Boch.  Jacob  Brooks,  Stephen  Dahl, 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenblatt,  Munez  Rozovls,  Ro- 
sarlo  Pllipazzo.  Thomas  Berger.  Artie  Green- 
pan,  Herman  Leifer.  Milton  Silverman.  Irving 
Markowitz,  Alfred  J.  Moses.  Jack  J.  Schack. 
Stanley  R.  Schmalbach.  Sydney  G.  Siegel, 
Seyman  Zoehlman,  Steve  Jaibman.  Daniel 
KlrshofT.  Emanuel  Herbstman,  Erwin  Jack- 
man,  Paul  M.  Greery.  Irving  I.  Cohen.  Her- 
bert M.  Preudal.  Albert  Fradkin,  Jerome 
Plannery.  Ralph  Edwards.  George  Koss.  Sam 
Karson.  Cy  Getzoff.  Harry  H.  Rosenfeld.  John 
Holmes,  Jay  Gordon.  Leonard  C.  Watson. 

We.  students  and  veterans,  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York,  hereby  formally  support 
the  War  Amputees  Car  Committee  and 
urge  the  United  States  Government  to  sup- 
ply cars  as  appliances  to  World  War  II 
amputees. 

Gerald  Tam;  Sidney  Stern.  Bronx,  N.  Y.; 
Harold  Keltelman;  Sol  Feingold;  Marcel 
Well,  New  York  City;  Allen  K.  Needleman, 
New  York  City;  James  King.  New  York  City; 
Hut)ert  Guggenheim;  Harry  Ungar,  New  York 
City. 

Howard     Isaacs,     Bronx.     N.     Y.;     Walter 
Jaatinen,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Gilbert  Kaplan. 
Bronx.  N.  Y.;  Ed  Plahouski,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Leslie    Gardener.    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.;    Joseph 
Rante.    Brooklyn.    N.    Y.;    Lawrence    Feber, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Benjamin  M.  Kalish,  Brook- 
lyn,   N.    Y.;    Robert    Langfelder,    Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Seymotir  Purst,  Bronx.  N.  Y.;  Leo  Adel- 
son,  Bronx,  N.  Y  ;  Leo  Horovitz.  Bronx,  N.  Y.; 
Hurry  Ginsberg.  Bronx,  N.  Y  ;   H.  J.  Huth- 
.  walte.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Helen  Wenzler.  Long 
Island  City.  N.  Y.;  SUnley  Storper,  New  York 
City:  Norman  Malkln,  Queens.  N.  Y.;  Richard 
Horowitz.   Brooklyn.   N.   Y.;    Louis   Chalpen, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;   Reuben  Klugman.  Bronx. 
N.  Y.;  Frank  Ferris.  Manhattan,  N.  Y.;  Carl 
Lussman,  Manhattan,  N.  Y.;   Herbert  Horn, 
Manhattan.  N.  Y.;    Jerry   Garfinkle,  Bronx. 
N.  Y.;  Al  Gorman.  Manhattan,  N.  Y.;  Marvin 
Stern.  Bronx.  N.  Y.;  Jerome  Rolnik.  Brock- 
lyn,  N.  Y.;  Saul  Rosenberg.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Alfred  Poe.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Arnold  Shlck- 
man.    Flushing,    N.    Y.;     Albert    Goldman. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Seymour  RosumofT.  Bronx 
N.  Y.;  Marvin  D.  Strauss.  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Israel  Gerber.  Forest  Hills.  N.  Y.;    Thomas 
Paley,    New    York    City;    Ralph    L.    Munro, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Louia  Koshar,  Bronx.  N.  Y.; 
Tobias  Schwartz,  Bronx.  N.  Y.;  Harold  Pol- 
lack;   Frank    Antonozzi;    Leonard    Striirapf 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y.;    Gerald  Kerner,   Brooklyn,' 
N.  Y.;  Melvln  Weiner,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Toy 
Big.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Morton  Utvak,  Bronx, 
H.    Y.;    Jtillus    Sherman.    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.; 
Herbert     Kataenstein,     New     York.    N.     Y.; 
V.    Ervian;     Rebecca    Krugman,    Brooklyn*. 
N.  Y.;  Ronald  Hershel.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Home  of  Brotherliood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  a  very  thought- 
provoking  discourse  that  was  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Gustive  O.  Larson,  of  Cedar 
City,  Utah.  Mr.  Larson  is  an  educator  in 
his  own  right,  traveled  widely,  and  I  am 
sure  his  views  as  expressed  in  this  speech. 
House  of  Brotherhood,  are  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 

Hotree  or  Brotherhood 
(By  Gustive  O.  Larson). 

Nations  churning  toward  solidification  In 
a  shrinking  world  have  experienced  repeated 
periods  of  dead  center  immobility.  West- 
phalia. Utrecht,  Vienna,  and  Versailles  rep- 
resent such  pauses.  Each  reshuffle  In  the 
balance  of  power  sought  to  achieve  a  lasting 
status  quo.  Each  gave  the  temporary  lllu-. 
slon  of  stability  in  international  relations. 

Behind  these  shifting  scenes  men  have 
sought  the  principles  of  more  permanent  and 
satisfactory  social  construction.  Blueprints 
for  the  ideal  state  appeared  along  the  po- 
litical highway  from  Plato's  Republic  to 
Mores  Utopia.  The  search  for  some  for- 
mula of  harmonious  relationship  In  a  world 
family  of  nations  produced  varied  propoeals 
ranging  from  the  Eight  Principles  of  Con- 
fucius to  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

The  theory  of  rule  by  divine  right  served 
the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  Alexander,  and  the 
Holy  Roman  emperors  In  their  control  of 
men  and  nations.  The  same  was  appealed 
to  in  Justification  of  the  nationalist  revolt 
against  the  crumbling  Christian  common- 
wealth  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Machiavel- 
lian school  urged  strong  national  govern- 
ments with  unrestrained  rulers  as  the  only 
source  of  peace  and  political  stability.  In 
all  this  the  Individual  man.  the  human  per- 
sonality, was  Ignored.  He  existed  only  for 
the  state.  But  his  champions  soon  appeared 
In  such  men  as  Montesquieu.  Rousseau,  and 
John  Locke,  who  held  governments  to  be 
merely  Instruments  of  the  people  created  to 
protect  man's  Inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  property.  From  their  ranks  came  hu- 
manity's cry  of  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity. 

These  all  represented  the  host  of  Gods 
engineers  searching  for  principles  of  fasting 
construction  and  probing  for  solid  founda- 
tions on  which  to  build.  One  among  them 
left  no  specifications  for  a  particular  con- 
struction. But  He  pointed  out  certain  fun- 
damental values  which  demand  recognition 
and  certain  attitudes  which  must  prevail  in 
any  social  structure  if  it  would  be  perma- 
nent and  conducive  to  human  well-being. 
Chief  among  these  contributions  of  Jesus 
wa»  the  recognition  of  man's  Inherent  worth 
In  a  universe  of  moral  law  and  the  unity  of 
mankind  In  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Irrele- 
vant as  these  have  been  made  to  appear  in 
most  political  adjustments  of  Xhe  past  there 
Is  something  so  fundamentally  vital  about 
them  that  they  refuse  to  be  ignored. 

So-called  realists  at  the  world  peace  tables 
have  rejected  these  basic  realities.  Disre- 
garding general  human  welfare,  they  have 
built   on   the   sand.      Imperialistic  policies 


which  starved  millions  to  enrich  those  in  po- 
sitions of  power  violated  the  moral  law  of  the 
universe:  sacrifice  of  weak  nations  tc  eco- 
nomic or  political  advantage  Ignored  the 
unity  of  mankind  in  God.  Such  self -d.?f eat- 
ing expedients  have  strewn  the  world  hittle- 
fields  with  millions  of  dying  men  and  re- 
minded repentant  humanity  that  "excepit  the 
Lord  shall  build  the  house  they  labor  In 
vain  who  build  it." 

THE  9UILDING  SrTE  IS  CLEARED 

The  Second  World  War  served  to  clear  the 
ground  for  a  more  durable  world  social  s-.ruc- 
ture.  Remains  of  the  old  order,  at  hocie  as 
well  as  in  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  must 
be  removed  from  the  building  site.  Only 
those  materials  '-hlch  are  free  from  disinte- 
grating element!  can  be  preserved.  This 
done,  the  world  awaits  construction  o:'  the 
new  house  of  brotherhood. 

THE  FOUNDATION 

The  foundation  of  the  new  structure,  to  be 
sound  and  permanent,  must  include  recog- 
nition of  a  moral  order  in  the  world  is.suing 
from  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  That  or- 
der, which  represents  divine  will,  is  Just  as 
real  and  Inescapable  as  the  physical  order 
around  us.  All  laws  of  human  manufacture 
and  all  man-made  decisions  must  represent 
the  authority  which  emerges  from  that  moral 
law.  The  foundation  must  embody  divine 
concern  for  the  human  personality  reflected 
through  human  administrative  agency.  It 
must  represent  the  unity  of  mankind  in 
God — that  God  is  above  all  races,  colors,  and 
creeds.  It  must  affirm  that  men  are  in  truth 
a  brotherhood  not  only  as  of  one  blood,  but 
as  Increasingly  bound  together  by  common 
Interests. 

If  the  foundation  is  to  be  kept  Intact  po- 
litical commitments  and  practices  must  take 
Into  consideration  the  welfare  of  all  human 
beings  everywhere.  Race  hatred  and  perse- 
cution wUl  crack  the  foundation  wide  open; 
discrimination  In  rights  as  between  race, 
color,  or  creed.  wlU  strain  Its  cohesive  sub- 
stance, while  prejudice  and  suspicion  will 
corrode  and  weaken  Its  materials.  Nations^ 
which  defied  the  assumption  of  superiority 
by  dictatorial  groups  abroad  cannot  now  af- 
ford to  weaken  their  position  by  similar  prac- 
tices within  their  own  borders. 

THE  PILLARS  I 

Solidly  upon  the  foundation  of  social  unity 
rise  the  pillars  of  freedom,  to  find  their  com- 
pletion in  a  dome  of  responsibility.  These 
pillars  are  inseparable  from  the  ba.«e  upon 
which  they  rest,  for  men  find  their  freedom  in 
the  brotherhood  of  life.  Human  freedom  has 
Its  source  in  the  divine  personality.  Freedom 
from  want,  from  fpar.  of  worship,  and  of  ex- 
pression—all of  these  are  man's  inalienable 
rights  because  God  wills  It  so. 

But  the  pillars  of  freedom  to  be  solid  must 
conform   to  the  architectural   unity  of  the 
building.     Freedom   from  want   which   vio- 
lates the  principle  of  equal  opportunltv  for 
others  represents  lack  of  balance.    The  pillars 
can  only  remain  strong  as  the  substanct  out 
of  which  they  exist  Is  properly  distributed 
throughout.    Areas  of  exclusion  are  areas  of 
weakness,  and  the  pillar  of  freedom  Is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  point.    If  one  man  ^ 
can  be  denied  freedom  of  expression,  if  one 
people  can  be  excluded  from  free  distribution 
of  goods,  if  one  creed  can  be  refused  fretdom 
of  worship,  or  if  one  race  Is  left  subject  to  fear, 
then  all  are  In  danger,  for  the  pillar  has  a 
weak  spot  of  denial  of  human  brotherhood; 
the  whole  structure  Is  in  danger  of  collapse. 
The  supreme  test  of  the  strength  of  democ-  . 
racy  is  its  protection  of  minority  groups.    Re- 
cent experience  teaches  what  happens  when 
that  protection  is  withdrawn.     The  cries  of 
the  scapegoat  of  nazism  and  Halle  Selassie s 
vain  appeal  to  his  "tardy  allies"  still  rir.g  in 
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the  ears  of  self-interested  nations  which 
failed  to  support  the  pillars  of  freedom  In  the 
"last  citadel  of  cooperative  security."  The 
ruins  of  the  old  order  are  a  reminder  that 
there  could  be  no  promise  of  safety  In  a 
structure  which  defied  the  moral  laws  of  the 
universe  and  refused  to  recognize  the  unity 
of  mankind  In  God. 

THE  DOME 

Resting  firmly  upon  the  pillars  of  freedom 
and  inseparable  from  them  Is  the  dome  of 
responsibility  Just  as  the  foundation  of  hu- 
man brotherhood  gives  rise  to  pillars  of  free- 
dom, so  the  dome  of  responsible  power 
clamps  them  from  above  in  a  vise  of  human 
interdependence.  Power  carries  the  respon- 
sibility of  trusteeship.  Because  men  are  of 
one  blood,  underprivileged  people  constitute 
a  special  trust  of  those  who  are  in  positions 
of  power.  Enlightened  and  more  powerful 
states  are  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
welfare,  and  disciplining.  If  need  be,  of  more 
backward  nations.  Administration  of  trus- 
teeship m  Justice  will  keep  the  pillars  of 
freedom  solidly  upright.  But  If  power  is  ex- 
ercised in  the  form  of  exploitation  the  sup- 
porting pillars  become  unstable.  Centuries 
of  exploitation  of  the  weak  by  great  powers 
have  shown  the  failure  of  so-called  realists 
to  grasp  this  principle  of  social  responsibility 
In  the  building  of  a  permanent  social  struc- 
ture. 

THE  COMPLETE  STRUCTURE 

This  house  with  Its  foundation  of  human 
brotherhod,  its  pillars  of  freedom,  and  Its 
dome  of  responsibility,  is  what  we've  been 
fighting  for.  Victory  over  those  who  would 
deny  these  principles  has  cleared  the  way 
for  its  construction.  We  are  selecting  the 
materials  now  and  cannot  afford  to  allow  dis- 
integrating elements  to  accumulate  to  de- 
stroy our  work.  Every  racial  or  creedal 
prejudice  wlU  be  a  tiny  fissure  In  the  founda- 
tion of  the  house  of  brotherhood;  every  legis- 
lative act  which  promotes  hatred  and  racial 
discrimination  an  entering  wedge;  and  every 
sponsor  of  such  legislation  will  drive  that 
wedge  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  widening 
break. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   JUSTICE    MUST   CONTROL 

International  relations  during  the  recon- 
struction years  ahead  must  proceed  on  prin- 
ciples of  Justice.  Exacting  and  retributive  as 
necessity  shall  dictate,  they  must  not  be  ex- 
ploitive or  retaliatory.  Every  exploitive  act 
will  be  a  sledge-hammer  blow  to  the  pillars 
of  freedom  and  every  act  of  retaliation  a 
damaging  strain  upon  the  superstructure  of 
responsibility. 

The  task  ahead  is  not  for  shortsighted  men 
who  would  build  for  temporary  advantage. 
It  calls  for  the  services  of  bigger  men  who 
understand  the  fundamental  principles  of 
permanent  construction;  who  do  not  confuse 
realism  with  expediency.  Such  men  will 
gather  around  the  reconstruction  tables 
equipped  not  only  with  statistical  materials, 
but  with  a  burning  consciousness  of  the 
unity  of  mankind  In  God  and  a  conviction 
that  the  house  of  brotherhood  can  be  realized 
when  men  will  to  make  their  Ideals  come 
true. 


Proceedings  at  Dinner  in  Honor  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas   IMr. 


Conn  ALLY]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  manuscript  containing  several 
addresses  delivered  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Women's  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  on  Thursday, 
March  14,  1946.  I  am  advised  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  printing  the  manascript 
is  $240. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
^referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dinner  in  Honor  of  Mrs.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  Unh-ed  States  Delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
Sponsored  by  the  Women's  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee,  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
Thursday  Evening.  March  14.  1946.  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel 

the  women's  joint  congressional  coMMrrrEK 
Organized  in  1920  after  the  ratification  of 
the  woman's  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  the  Women's  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  Is  a  clearing  house  for 
the  congressional  legislative  work  of  the  fol- 
lowing 22  national  organizations  whose  mem- 
bership totals  approximately  10.000.000: 
American  Association  of  University  Women; 
American  Dietetic  Association;  American 
Federation  of  Teachers;  American  Home 
Economics  Association;  American  Medical 
Women's  Association;  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.:  American  Physiotherapy  Asso- 
ciation: Association  for  Childhood  Education; 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Girls' 
Friendly  Society  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  National  Association  •  of  Nursery 
Education;  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association;  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  National 
Consumers'  League;  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women;  National  Education  Associa- 
tion; National  Federation  of  Business  and 
•Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.;  National 
League  of  Women  Voters;  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  of  America;  Service  Star 
Legion,  Inc.:  United  Council  of  Church 
Women;  Women's  National  Homeopathic 
Medical  Fraternity. 

DINNER  COMMnTEE 

Miss  Emma  Carr  Blvins,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
CTubs,  Inc.;  Mrs.  O.  G.  Hankins,  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  Mrs.  James 
W.  Irwin,  National  Board  of  the  Yoimg  Wom- 
en's Christian  Association;  Miss  Mary  E. 
Leeper,  Association  for  Childhood  Education; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Low,  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women;  Mrs.  R.  Hewitt  Nichols.  American 
Dietetic  Association;  Mrs.  Louis  Ottenberg, 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Mrs. 
Glen  L.  Swlggett,  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers;  Miss  Charl  Qrmond  Wil- 
liams, chairman.  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  dinner  for  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  was  Mrs.  Louis  Ottenberg,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Women's  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee,  representing  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Miss  Charl  Or- 
mond  Williams,  representing  the  National 
Education  Association,  was  chairman  of  the 
dinner  committee. 

The  presiding  officer  called  upon  the  au- 
dience of  1,300  men  and  women  to  stand 
and  sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  accom- 
panied by  the  orchestra  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Band  under  the  leadership  of  Capt. 
William  P.  Santelmann. 

INVOCATION 

Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  chaplain. 
United  States  Senate,  and  minister.  Foundry 
Methodist  Church: 

God  of  our  fathers,  to  whose  kingdom  of 
Justice  and  love  the  future  belongs,  it  ^  Thy 


might  which  has  made  and  preserved  lu  a 
nation:  in  Thee  we  uust. 

We  thank  Thee  for  towering  personalities 
raised  up  in  every  crisis— beacons  of  hope 
who  move  up  and  down  the  dispirited  ranks, 
not  to  curse  the  darkness  but  to  light  can- 
dles dt  faith.  In  this  crucial  and  creative 
day  forbid  that  professions  of  brotherhood 
should  be  on  our  lips  while  hatred  and  preju- 
diC3  possess  our  hearts  and  poison  our  minds. 
Make  us  builders  of  the  road  of  world  con- 
cord which  shall  make  the  rough  places 
smooth  and  the  deep  ruts  level,  and  which 
shall  span  the  chasms  which  separate  man 
from  man  with  bridges  of  understanding  over 
which  the  glad  and  eager  feet  of  brothers 
shall  pass  to  and  fro  In  the  richness  of 
diversity,  in  a  peaceful  world  dedicated  to 
progress  and  freedom  for  all  peoples.    Amen. 

During  the  dinner,  the  orchestra  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Band  played  a  pro- 
gram of  delightful  music  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Captain  Santelmann. 

Chairman  Ottenbxso.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  hon- 
ored guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  tegnt 
exceedingly  that  our  chairman.  Mrs.  James 
W.  Irwin,  who  was  to  have  presided  at  this 
meeting,  is  unable  to  be  with  us  tonight.  As 
vice  chairman  of  the  women's  Joint  congres- 
sional committee.  It  becomes  my  very  pleas- 
ant duty  to  welcome  you  to  this  historic 
gathering  in  honor  of  the  appointment  of 
the  first  woman  delegate  from  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations— Mrs.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
(Applause.) 

We  had  expected  to  have  with  us  tonight 
Mrs.  Truman  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Truman,  but  owing  to  severe  colds,  both 
ladles  are  detained  at  home  and  send  their 
regrets. 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  the 
General  Assembly  has  been  hailed  by  men 
and  women  everywhere.  Thus  she,  whom  we 
have  known  for  over  a  decade  as  the  First 
Lady  of  the  Land,  becomes  the  First  Lady  of 
the  World.     (Applause.) 

Already  we  have  applauded  her  valiant 
services  at  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  in 
London,  at  which  she  pleaded  In  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  displaced  peoples  of  devas- 
tated Exirope  and  succeeded  In  saving  them 
from  being  penalized  because  they  refused 
to  rettirn  to  the  land  of  their  origin. 

We  feel  that  her  vast  experience,  her  broad 
sympathies  and  her  ability  to  work  with,  and 
for.  human  beings  will  serve  her  well  In  this, 
her  most  important  assignment.  She  mer- 
its the  support  of  citizens  everywhere. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  thought  that  the 
late  President  left  with  us  in  his  last  public 
utterance,  that  "the  structure  of  world  peace 
cannot  be  the  work  of  one  person,  one  party, 
or  one  nation;  It  must  be  a  peace  which 
rests  upon  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  whole 
world.  Peace  can  endure  only,"  he  said,  "so 
long  as  humanity  really  Insists  upon  it  and 
is  willing  to  work  for  It." 

Upon  all  of  us  has  fallen  the  responsibility 
of  making  a  working  reality  of  the  ideal  for 
which  two  great  war  Presidents  gave  their 
lives — the  formation  and  maintenance  of  an 
International  organization  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace. 

Ever  since  the  Women's  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  was  organized,  In  1920,  the 
year  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  was 
ratified.  Its  International  relations  commit- 
tee has  had  the  active  support  of  practically 
all  of  the  constituent  groups.  Through  the 
combined  efforts  of  these  organizations, 
nearly  10,000.000  women  have  been  kept  in- 
formed on  world  affairs.  Many  have  re- 
sponded to  the  frequent  calls  for  action.  I 
dare  say  that  at  times  Senator  Connallt  has 
been  the  most  written -to  man  In  America 
(laughter]  and  most  of  the  letters  came  frcm 
the  women.     (Laughter.] 

Reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  their  re> 
newal.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  lend-lease.  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Moscoir 
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Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas   I  Mr. 
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God  of  ova  fathers,  to  whose  kingdom  of 
justice  and  love  the  future  belongs,  It  ;j  Thy 
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Pact,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  support  for 
UNRRA,  atomic  energy  and  Its  control,  and 
■o  forth,  have  been  some  of  the  widely  pub- 
licized subjects  discussed  at  study  groups. 
Tons  of  literature  have  been  distributed  by 
the  various  organizations,  reaching  women 
living  In  the  smallest  towns  as  well  as  the 
largest  cities. 

Our  efforts  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
appointment  of  women  as  ministers  to  for- 
eign countries,  as  well  as  delegates  to  inter- 
national conferences.  New  horizons  are  con- 
stantly opening  to  women  in  world  affairs. 
Besides  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  women  serving  as  delegates  from 
their  respective  nations  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  Other  women 
throughout  the  world  are  with  us  in  spirit  to- 
night Some  have  Just  been  granted  the 
franchise  and  are  eager  to  learn  its  best 
lise.  Only  the  other  day  the  State  Depart- 
ment referred  a  request  to  lis  made  by  the 
women  of  Italy  for  information  pertaining 
to  the  functioning  of  nonpartisan  women's 
organizations.  We  were  pleased  to  tell  them 
of  the  work  of  the  WJCC.  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly known. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  have  touched 
lightly  on  the  international  relations  com- 
mittee and  have  not  mentioned  at  all  the 
work  of  the  other  lepislative  committees  of 
the  WJCC.  There  is  no  limit  set  to  the 
number  of  working  legislative  committees 
that  may  function  In  the  WJCC.  Tliat  is 
controlled  entirely  by  the  amount  of  legisla- 
tion the  22  organizations  desire  to  combine 
on.  and  work  for.  In  the  field  of  human  wel- 
fare. At  present  there  are  15  such  legisla- 
tive committees. 

We  are  honored  to  have  with  us  tonight, 
sitting  in  the  audience,  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  representative  Wash- 
ington citizens,  many  from  Government  de- 
partments and  bureaus.  In  the  name  of 
the  Women's  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee, I  want  to  thank  you  for  Joining  with  us 
in  paying  this  tribute  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  our 
honored  guest. 

The  genius  and  guiding  spirit  In  arrang- 
ing the  dinner  Is  our  dinner  chairman.  Miss 
Chart  Ormond  Williams.     [Applause.) 

I  know  that  I 'am  speaking  for  all  of  the 
22  organizations  when  I  say  to  Miss  Williams 
and  the  dinner  co-.nmittee,  we  thank  you. 
We  are  also  very  grateful  to  Captain  Santel- 
mann  and  the  Marine  Band  Orchestra  for 
furnishing  us  with  Inspirational  music. 

And  now  it  Is  my  very  pleasant  duty  to 
present  to  you  our  distinguished  guests  at 
the  head  table.  ^ 

(The  following  guests  were  introduced:) 
Mrs.  William  A.  Hastings,  president  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  wife  of  the 
Chaplain    of    the    United    States    Senate. 

Mrs.  Dora  S.  Lewis,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Sconomics  Association. 

Miss  Anna  Lord  Strauss,  president  of  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Coffin,  president  of  the  Wom- 
en's National  Homeopathic  Medical  Frater- 
nity. 

Miss  RoM  Schnelderman.  president  of  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 
America. 

Miss  Freida  Miller,  director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
adviser  to  the  United  States  delegation  cf 
the  United  Nations. 

Miss  Minerva  Bernardino,  chairman  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  and 
delegate  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  th*  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  LaFell  DicklnMn.  pNtldent  of  the 
General  Federation  at  Wooenl  Cuba. 

Ifc».  R.  Hewitt  Nichols,  eecretary  of  the 
WOBtenl  Joint  Conyewloual  Committee,  rep- 
reeentlng  the  Amerte«A  DIetettc  A.<soctatlon. 
The  Honorable  Tom  Connaixt.  Senator 
from  Tpxm:  chairman.  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tMMU  CommUtee:  and  United  Sut««  delegate 


to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Alexander  A.  Vandegrift,  wife  of  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mrs.   iDgraham    Stalnback,    wife    of    the 
Governor  of  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Henry  Agard  Wallace,  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Tom  C.  Clark,  wife  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  Honorable  Clintcn  P.  Anderson,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Honorable  Tom  C.  Clark.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  wife  and  coworker 
extraordinary  of  cur  great  President  of  the 
First  World  War. 

Mrs.  CUnton  P.  Anderson,  wife  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

The  Honorable  Henry  Agard  Wallace,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Miss  Fr.inces  Perkins,  former  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  has  served  as  Government  dele- 
gate to  several  international  conferences. 

Mrs.  Tom  Connally.  wife  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Hawaii. 

General  Alexander  A.  Vandegrift,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mrs.  O.  G.  Hankins.  treasurer  of  the  Wom- 
en's Joint  Congressional  Committee,  repre- 
senting the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.         , 

Dr.  Lise  Meltner.  the  world's  most  noted 
scientist.  ^ 

Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  Chaplain. 
United  States  Senate,  and  minister.  Foundry 
Methodist  Church. 

Miss  Dorothy  Fosdick.  adviser  to  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  Ana  Maria  Borrero.  writer,  lecturer, 
artist,  traveler,  linguist,  sent  especially  to  this 
dinner  by  the  Good  Neighbor  Foundation  of 
Cuba. 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Hickey,  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs. 

Princess  Safiyeh  Flroixz,  wife  of  a  member 
of  the  Iranian  Cabinet,  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  observing  child  welfare  work. 

Dr.  Maycle  Southall,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation for  Childhood  Education. 

Dr.  Kate  Savage  Zerfoss.  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Women's  Association. 

Miss  Katherine  Densford,  president  of  the 
American    Nurses   Association.      (Applause.) 

Chairman  Ottxnberc.  And  now  it  is  my 
pleastire  to  present  to  you  Senator  Tom  Con- 
naixt, who  became  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  1941.  In 
1945  he  was  special  congressional  adviser  to 
the  United  States  delegation  attending  the 
International  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  held  in  Mexico  City.  Later  that 
year  he  was  the  United  States  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  held  In  San  Francisco. 

He  has  recently  returned  from  attending 
the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  held  In 
I^ndon,  where  he  was  a  delegate. 

Senator  Connaixt  has  been  In  the  United 
States  Senate  continually  since  1929.  Sen- 
ator Connaixt.     (Applause.) 

The  Honorable  Tom  Connaixt.  Madam 
Chairwoman.  I  am  Indeed  flattered  by  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  magnificent 
assemblage  of  representatives  of  23  Nation- 
wide organizations,  representing  10.000,000 
people.  Some  of  them  don'-t  happen  to  be 
here  tonight.     (Laughter.) 

I  hare  been  given  the  task— one  of 
■upererogatlon— to  present  the  distinguished 
gtjeet  of  this  evening.  That  Is  a  duty  that 
transcends  words  and  finds  no  adequate  ex- 
pression la  the  poor  vocabulixry  of  a  Senator. 
(Laughter.] 

It  wns  my  pleasant  duty  to  be  associated 
with  this  distinguished  woman  in  London  at 
the  Unitt-d  N..t.or.s  Orgnnlaatlcn  Conference. 
8he  devoted  herself  to  the  great  work  o(  tliat 


Organization,  but  she  did  not  forget  her 
women  friends  and  associates.  She  had  a 
part  In  presenting  to  the  United  Nationt  an 
appeal  for  a  larger  participation  of  women 
in  the  activities  of  the  Organization  and  in 
promoting  the  sublime  cause  of  world  peace. 
I  read  from  a  petition  in  which  she  Joined: 
"Open  letter  to  the  women  of  the  world  fiom 
the  women  delegates  and  advisers  at  the 
first  assembly  of  the  United  Nations:  ITiis 
first  assembly  of  the  United  Nations  mijrks 
the  second  attempt  of  the  peoples  cf  the 
world  to  live  peacefully  In  a  democratic 
world  community.  This  new  chance  for 
peace  was  won  through  the  Joint  efforts  of 
men  and  women  working  for  common  Ideals 
of  human  freedom  at  a  time  when  need  for 
united  effort  broke  down  barriers  of  race, 
creed,  and  sex. 

•'In  view  of  the  variety  of  tasks  which 
Women  p)erformed  so  notably  and  valiantly 
during  the  war,  we  are  gratified  that  17 
women  delegates  and  advisers,  representing 
11  member  states,  are  taking  part  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  new  phase  of  international 
effort.  We  hope  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  may  g'ow 
and  may  Increase  In  insight  and  in  skill. 
To  this  end  we  call  on  the  governments  of 
the  world  to  encourage  women  everywherj-  to 
take  a  more  active  part  In  national  and  In- 
ternational affairs  and  on  women  who  are 
conscious  of  their  opportunities  to  come  lor- 
ward  and  share  in  the  work  of  peace  and 
reconstruction,  as  they  did  in  war  and  re- 
sistance." 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  shared  in  the  presentation 
of  that  eloquent  appeal  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  conference. 

I  desire  to  read  a  very  brief  report  of  the 
general  committee  to  the  General  Assembly: 
"Declaration  of  the  participation  of  the 
women  in  work  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization: The  general  committee  at  its 
meeting  held  on  February  11.  1946.  considered 
the  request  for  inclusion  on  the  agenda  of 
the  proposal  on  the  participation  of  women 
in  United  Nations  Organization  conferences 
submitted  by  the  delegation  of  France." 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  General 
Assembly  report  read  as  follows:  "The  great 
value  of  the  contribution  which  has  b«?en 
made  by  women  representatives  on  delega- 
tions, both  in  the  present  Assembly  and  in 
past  conferences,  was,  however,  fully  recog- 
nized. 

"The  general  committee,  therelore,  rec- 
ommends that  the  item  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly,  so  that  a 
declaration  on  the  subject  may  be  made." 

The  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  Mr. 
Spaak.  of  Belgium,  in  commenting  on  the 
matter  before  the  General  Assembly,  said: 
"The  general  discussion  is  closed.  Then;  Is 
no  formal  proposal  to  submit  to  vote,  but 
I  think  I  can  safely  tell  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  v.ho 
presented  this  matter,  and  those  who  sup- 
ported her  Intervention,  that  the  manner  in 
which  It  was  received  by  the  General  As- 
sembly leads  us  to  hope  that  it  will  be  tal;en 
into  very  serious  consideration." 

Allow  me  to  say  that  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  at  London  was  outstanding.  (Ap- 
plause.) She  did  not  shirk  responsibil;ty. 
She  toiled  tirelessly  on  the  committees  to 
which  she  was  assigned  with  splendid  tf.ct. 
With  her  great  ability,  and  with  force  snd 
persuasion  she  took  part  In  debates,  both  in 
the  committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the  .As- 
sembly, where  she  received  a  Uemendcus 
ovation.     (Applause.) 

I  shall  not  consume  yotir  time  here  In  p-ny- 
Ing  tributes  to  her  which  all  the  world  has 
paid  in  the  years  that  are  gone.  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  her  great  personality,  upon  the 
actlvlUes  which  the  ha*  performed  lu  varied 
flelda  ot  humanitarian  and  cuU  affairs  he- 
cause  they  are  known  to  every  citizen  of  taia 
Republic. 

I  take  great  pleasure  In  presenting  to  you  a 
gallant  woman,  a  great  woman.  Mr*.  Frat.k. 
lin  D.  Rooaevelt.    (Prolonged  applause.) 
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Mrs.  PtANKLiN  D.  Roosevelt.  Madam 
Chairman.  Senator  Connallt,  distinguished 
guests.  Mrs.  Wilson,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  honor  which  the 
organizations  represented  here  have  paid  to 
me  tonight  and  I  am  deeply  touched  by 
the  Senator's  Introduction.  I  think  that 
what  really  was  accomplished  In  London  was 
accomplished  by  our  delegation  working  to- 
gether. None  of  us  did  any  better  work  than 
all  the  members  of  the  delegation.  We  met 
and  talked  our  problems  over.  We  were 
given  information  by  our  advisers.  I  am 
glad  that  Miss  Fosdick  is  here  this  evening 
and  I  hope  she  will  take  back  to  the  numer- 
ous people  from  the  State  Department  who 
worked  with  us  my  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
the  wonderful  help  which  was  given  to  all 
of  us  who  were  delegates,  or  alternates,  and 
who  needed  help  to  do  a  good  Job. 

I  like  the  feeling  that  every  one  of  us 
went  to  London  with:  we  had  Just  one  main 
objective:  We  wanted  to  set  in  motion  an 
organization  for  which  the  Charter  had  been 
written,  but  which  as  yet  was  not  actually 
functioning,  and  we  wanted  to  set  It  In  mo- 
tion so  that  the  world  might  hope  for  world 
peace  In  the  future.  We  knew  that  setting 
up  the  organization  wasn't  going  to  give 
us  world  peace,  but  we  knew  that  It  was 
the  machinery  through  which  we  could  or 
would  have  world  peace  In  the  future. 

I  never  forgot  In  those  days  In  London 
the  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  people  who  had 
worked  with  him  to  set  up  the  League  of 
Nations  because,  over  and  over  again,  the 
work  which  had  been  done  made  it  possible 
to  do  what  we  hope  will  prove  to  be  more 
effective  work  this  time.  However,  it' cannot 
be  more  effective  unless  the  peoples  of  the 
world  state  that  it  shall  be  effective. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  in  this  country 
realize  what  our  responsibility  is.  I  have 
had  people  say  to  me  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  days,  "Well,  why  should  we  give 
up  food?  Why  should  we  be  uncomfortable? 
Europe  brought  this  situation  on  herself. 
What  difference  does  It  make  to  us?"  Some- 
times, as  I  look  at  our  domestic  scene,  I 
wonder  if  that  is  a  widespread  idea,  if  really 
we  are  thinking  throughout  this  country 
that  our  domestic  affairs  can  be  isolated  from 
world  affairs.  If  we  still  think  that,  then 
I  am  afraid  the  future  is  a  very,  very  dark 
futtire  and  I  am  afraid  that  our  vision  is 
a  very  narrow  vision,  because  during  the 
war  we  have  developed  in  this  country  the 
preatest  production  capacity  in  the  world. 
Now,  if  you  produce  very  successfully,  you 
produce  for  a  purpose.  You  produce  so  that 
others  may  have  what  you  produce,  and  they 
must  be  In  a  position  so  that  they  can  have 
desires  and  the  wherewithal  to  achieve  their 
desires.  Therefore,  if  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned today  with  what  happens  to  us  in  the 
next  year  or  two  and  forget,  because  of  that 
concern,  what  is  happening  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  then  we  are  endangering  the  rest 
of  the  world  sia-ely,  but  ourselves  Just  as 
surely  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 
That  is  one  of  the  lessons  which  I  hope  we 
are  going  to  face  and  to  learn  fairly  quickly. 
If  we  don't  do  it,  I  don't  know  Just  what 
IS  going  to  bring  us  to  a  realization  of  what 
another  war  would  mean. 

We  are  such  a  fortunate  Nation.  No  bombs 
have  dropped  on  \is;  no  t>ombs  have  de- 
stroyed our  hemes  and  our  factories.  We 
have  lost  loved  ones,  but  they  fought  in 
far  away  places  and  in  many  cases  we  cannot 
even  Imagine  what  they  went  through.  We 
have  been  spared  a  good  deal  and  I  don't 
think  we  were  spared  because  of  some  par- 
ticular value  in  us  as  human  beings  which 
sets  us  apart  from  other  human  beings  In 
the  world.  I  think  we  were  spared  for  a 
purpose  which  we  can  Justify  or  we  can  find 
that  there  is  nothing  In  us  that  arises  to 
the  challenge  of   the  opportunity   that   Is 
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offered  us.    And  If  we  cannot  rise  to  that 
challenge,  then  perhaps  we  will  not  be  spared 

again. 

Several  people  have  said  to  me  In  the 
course  of  the  last  few  days,  "Well,  things 
look  very  bad."  One  young  reporter  said  to 
me  in  New  York  the  other  night,  "I  wonder 
whether  you  share  our  pessimism.  We  on 
the  newspapers  think  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  going  to  have  Its  last  meeting.  We 
don't  see  any  real  hope  of  success." 

That  can  only  happen  If  the  peoples  of  the 
world  abdicate  actually  saying  what  they 
feel.  I  don't  believe  our  people  or  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia  or  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
wa-.it  another  war,  but  I  do  believe  tha':  we 
have  to  say  how  we  feel.  We  have  to  say 
that  force  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  In 
the  world  and  it  does  not  seem  as  though 
one  could  do  away  with  It  Immediately:  there- 
fore, one  must  build  collective  force,  which 
can  be  used  by  all  the  nations,  or  one  cannot 
cut  down  on  individual  force.  You  have  to 
build  a  strong  United  Nations  and  gradually 
you  have  to  build  the  confidence  of  people 
In  each  other  and  in  the  ability  to  work  to- 
gether In  order  to  hope  for  world  peace. 

When  I  went  to  London  I  thought  that  I 
really  knew  what  war  was  like  and  that  I 
knew  why  I  never  wanted  to  see  my  country 
subjected  to  war  upon  its  own  doorstep,  but 
I  don't  think  I  ever  realized  what  war  today, 
without  the  atomic  t>omb.  could  actually 
accomplish,  perhaps  t>ecause  I  am  a  very  old 
lady.  (Laughter.)  1  look  back  over  a  long 
period  on  Europe  and  Great  Britain.  I  can 
remember  Europe  very  well  because  seme  47 
years  ago  I  went  to  school  In  England  and 
I  lived  with  families  In  many  of  the  coun- 
tries where  war  has  been  on  their  doorstep, 
and  I  knew  those  cities  and  those  country- 
sides before  two  World  Wars  had  been  fought. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  last  war,  within  the 
6  weeks  after  the  armistice.  1  went  over  the 
front  where  we  had  fought,  and  10  years  later 
I  went  back  and  saw  how  quickly  nature 
helps  us  to  forget.  I  realize,  how  eve  i.  that 
there  were  many  things  that  even  nature 
couldn't  wipe  out. 

Then,  In  the  Assembly,  my  first  real 
thought  that  covered  those  periods  was 
brought  very  sharply  before  me  when-  we  were 
looking  for  candidates  for  Secretary-General. 
The  Senator  will  remember  that  we  wanted 
candidates  who  had  had  experience  In  their 
own  countries,  who  had  made  some  name  as 
executives  and  statesmen,  but  we  wanted 
them  to  be  fairly  young,  and  as  we  talked  ' 
something  suddenly  clicked  In  my  m:nd.  I 
remembered  In  '28  motoring  through  little 
villages  in  England,  stopping  in  the  evening 
and  looking  at  the  monument  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  with  Its  sides  covered  with 
names,  and  saying  to  the  boys,  "These  are 
the  names  of  men  who  went  from  thLs  little 
village,  all  of  whom  were  killed  In  the  war." 
And  then  going  to  the  little  church.  In 
nearly  all  those  towns  there  is  an  old  family 
tradition  which  prompts  some  memoer  of 
each  generation  to  go  into  politics  in  Great 
Britain.  There  were  always  these  monu- 
ments. I  remember  one  in  particular  on 
which  were  recorded  the  names  of  every 
young  member  of  a  certain  family,  the  last 
of  that  family,  all  of  whom  had  been  killed, 
perhaps  in  the  retreat  from  the  Marne. 

Then  we  drove  over  the  fcattlefleld  and  sud- 
denly the  older  of  my  boys  said  to  me.  "This 
is  a  funny  country.  Mommy.  Out  of  the 
fields  there  are  only  coming  boys  our  age  and 
old  men.  Where  are  the  men  In  between 
whom  we  have  coming  out  of  the  fii'lds  st 
home?  '  Desd.  crippled.  hospltallBed!  So.  a 
whole  generaUon  practically  was  taken  out 
of  the  leadership  of  Kurope.  That  Is  some- 
thing to  remember. 

We  looked  and  we  didn't  find  very  many 
people  In  that  age  bracket,  and  that  was  a 
loss,  a  great  loss  to  the  whole  of  lurG|>ean 
civilisation. 


After  1  was  through  with  my  part  of  the 
work  In  London  I  went  over  for  24  days 
only  to  our  sone  in  Germany.  It  Is  foolish 
to  talk  of  really  getting  miKh  Information 
In  2>4  days,  but  If  you  have  a  background 
of  knowing  a  countryside  and  a  country 
well — different  countries  well — and  you  have 
talked  with  many  people.  I  think  you  may 
gain  Impressions  even  In  2'^  days.  If  I 
needed  an  added  reason  for  knowing  why  I 
wanted  world  peace  and  why  I  didnt  want 
war  on  our  doorstep.  I  gained  It  in  24  days 
In  our  zone  In  Germany. 

I  wish  everyone  In  this  country  could  know 
what  was  accomplished  without  the  atomic 
bomb  In  destruction.     Remember  that  I  saw 
destruction   within   6   weeks  at   the  end  of 
the  last  war.    So.  I  know  what  we  did  in  the 
last  war.  too.     However,  the  comparison   Is 
rather  terrific.     Berlin  Is  a  city  of  5.000000 
or  so  Inhabitants.     Today  they  told  me  seme 
3.500,000  people  still  live  there.     The  streets 
don't  .seem   to  have -that  ntunber  of  people 
around.     A  good  many  of  them.   I  belir\e. 
don't   feel    much    like   moving  around,   but 
those  who  are  cold  have  to  go  and  net  their 
wood      They  are  on  a  ration:  it  is  like  this. 
You   only   get   enough   to  cook   your   soup, 
which  Is  your  main  meal  for  the  day — and 
it  Is  potato  soup,  with  which  you  get  a  hunk 
of   bread.     That    is   your   main    meal.     One 
thousand    five    hundred    calories    are    not    a 
very  great  amount  of  food  and  you  have  none 
of  the  other  foofls  to  compensate.     So  you 
get  a  cup  of  coffee  with  a  little  teaspoon  of 
sugar  and  a  little  condensed  milk  in  It  snd  a 
hunk  of  bread  for  breakfast  and   the  same 
for  supper,  or  a  little  leftover  soup.    That  Is 
not  a  very  sati.sfactorv  diet.    It  will  keep  you 
alive,  but  you  don't  have  very  much  energy. 
You  only  do  the  t^'ng8  that  you  have  to  do. 

The  curious  thint?  about  war  is  that  It  Is 
no  respecter  of  persons.  General  Clay  lives 
in  the  one  house  which  Just  happened  to  be 
spared  In  an  area  where  ever>'thing  else 
•went.  The  windows  were  all  out.  but  they 
could  be  replaced,  and  It  was  a  very  com- 
fortable house  A  German  industrialist  lived 
In  It  who  thought  that  he  could  be  safe  re- 
gardless of  what  happened  to  other  people 
and  although  Berlin  had  by  that  time  be- 
gun to  be  hungry,  he  was  not  hungry.  He 
had  barrels  of  food  stored.  When  General 
Clay  went  in  he  found  them.  You  see.  In 
the  end  the  industrialist  who  thought  he 
could  be  selfish  had  exactly  the  some  fate 
that  sll  the  other  people  hsve  when  war 
takes  its  toll  on  your  doorstep. 

Today  the  people  of  Berlin  live  in  cellars 
or.  If  they,  can  find  a  room  which  is  wster- 
tight,  they  may  live  in  that  room. 

The  people  of  many  other  places  in  Europe 
have  lived  for  many  years  not  only  in  devas- 
Uted  cities  but  under  the  heel  of  a  con- 
queror, and  the  result  is  a  very  terrifying 
thing  in  Its  effect  on  people.  You  may  ask 
me  why  I  think  In  24  day.s  I  can  sense 
what  happened  to  people.  Well,  It  Is  a 
curious  thing,  but  there  is  a  feeling  that 
spreads  over  a  land  and  I  don't  think  any 
one  of  you  could  spend  time  anywhere  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  or  talk  long  to  any 
people  who  had  been  through  the  last  5  or  6 
years  snd  not  get  the  feel  of  a  civiliaatkm 
that  of  Itself  is  going  to  have  a  very  hard 
time  coming  back. 

They  require  goods  from  us.  There  Is  not 
much  use  in  giving  them  loans  if  we  don't 
give  them  things  to  build  up  their  eotwtry, 
machinery,  to  modcmlze  their  varlotu  neces- 
sary activities.  They  must  have  that  from 
us  because  nobody  else  in  the  world  can 
provide  It  today.  They  must  have  food 
because  no  one  can  starve  and  rehabilitate 
a  country.  They  mtist  have  laadsnhlp.  peo- 
ple who  know  how  to  do  things  and  who 
have  the  energy  to  do  them. 

I  kept  trying  to  compare  the  people  Z  was 
•eaing  with  our  people  In  the  worst  period 
that  I  rtmambar  in  Jils  country,  the  days  ot 
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ffkiinni  woman,  a  great  woman,  lira.  Frarik. 
Un  D.  Rooaevelt.    (Prolonged  applause.] 
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the  depression  In  '33,  in  the  worst  sections 
that  I  could  remember  In  this  country.  You 
may  have  forgotten,  but  I  remember  that 
It  took  some  of  our  iMople  3  to  5  years,  while 
they  were  out  of  work  for  that  length  of 
time,  to  get  back  their  initiative  and  their 
confidence  in  themselves.  Well,  remember 
that  those  people,  many  of  them  young 
people,  have  been  In  concentration  camps 
and  labor  camps  for  4  or  5  years.  One 
Frenchwoman  s»ld  to  me  something  that 
I  felt  and  thought  about  as  I  went  into  Ger- 
many. She  had  said  to  me  in  London.  "Aye, 
Madam,  it  is  not 'just  the  physical  rehabilita- 
tion that  people  go  through.  When  people 
have  suffered  so  much,  they  either  go  crazy 
or  they  die  or  something  happens  to  their 
personality  so  that  they  cannot  feel  any  more. 
When  they  come  back  now  and  go  to  a  sana- 
torium, physically  they  may  come  back,  but 
It  varies  how  that  sense  of  numbness  goes. 
Sometimes  it  takes  a  long  time;  sometimes 
It  never  goes." 

While  that  is  happening  that  person  does 
not  provide  leadership,  that  person  is  almost 
Jlke  a  living  dead  person.     Europe  has  many 
^f  those  people. 

There  Is  another  thing  that  we  must  re- 
member. There  were  young  people  in  the 
resistance  movements  all  over  Europe.  They 
were  brave,  and  for  4.  5.  or  6  years  they  fought 
In  the  resistance  movements.  I  think  I 
should  add  this:  That  sometimes,  we  forget 
the  range  of  age  in  the  resistance  move- 
ments. There  were  little  children  engaged 
In  this  dangerous  work,  and  it  went  right 
up  to  the  older  people.  The  people  we 
need  today  first  of  all  are  the  young  people 
from  15  to  25.  Well,  that  age  would  or- 
dinarily have  bein  in  school  learning  their 
skills,  learning  to  earn  a  living,  learning 
whatever  they  wished  to  do  in  life.  They 
have  not  been  to  that  kind  of  school;  they 
have  been  to  another  kind,  though,  which 
matures  ont  very  rapidly.  That  is  the 
school  where  every  time  you  open  a  dogr 
death  may  wait  Just  outside.  That  Is  a 
maturing  school,  but,  you  see.  the  things 
that  were  virtues  In  the  resistance — lying, 
cheating,  stealing,  killing — are  no  longer 
virtues  after  the  resistance  is  over.  Now  you 
say  to  your  people.  'Go  back  to  school  and 
learn  how  to  live  In  a  peaceful  society.  Go 
and  keep  your  house,  young  ladies;  It  is 
time  you  were  making  a  home.  The  things 
which  you  have  done  in  the  last  few  years 
are  now  criminal  offenses,  so  don't  do  them 
any  more." 

That  is  rather  a  rapid  change.  Isn't  It? 
That  Is  something  hard  to  learn  overnight. 
If  you  bffd  to  live  with  death  as  a  possibility 
day  in  ahd  day  out.  you  were  certain  of  a  lot 
of  excitement.  It  is  not  quite  so  etisy  to  go 
back  and  keep  your  house  and  get  an  educa- 
tion anci^tart  cut  on  peaceful  living. 

That  Is  what  I  want  you  to  think  of  when 
you  say.  as  I  hope  you  will  every  day  of 
your  lives.  "We  want  to  build  for  world  peace. 
We  want  to  use  this  machinery.  We  In  this 
country  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for 
world  peace  " 

It  18  a  heavy  price.  It  means  education  of 
a  nation  that  has  always  been  isolationist  at 
heart.  We  love  our  own  country.  We  have 
felt  that  our  salvation  lay  in  living  within 
ourselves.  Now  suddenly  we  say  to  our 
people.  'You  cannot  live  for  yourselves  alone. 
You  depend  on  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  depends  on  you."  That  is 
a  very  hard  lesson  to  learn.  You  haven't  had 
any  of  these  things  happen  to  you  that  I 
have  been  telling  you  about.  Yet  Interde- 
pendence Is  what  we  have  to  learn  If  we  are 
going  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  peace. 
We  are  tcday  the  strongest  nation  on  earth, 
evep  though  we  have  disarmed  to  an  extent; 
that  Is  to  say.  we  have  a  smaller  army  and 
our  people  dont  want  to  go  to  war,  and  we 
don't  want  to  stay  prepared  for  war.  and  we 
don't  want  to  think  of  production  as  a  world 


need.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  and 
Russia  are  the  two  nations,  which,  being 
the  youngest,  have  the  greatest  vitality.  I 
am  not  minimizing  Great  Britain's  strength. 
I  am  not  minimizing  what  Great  Britain  did 
for  us  when  she  stood  alone  for  a  whole  year. 
We  can  never  forget  what  Mr.  Churchill's 
leadership  meant  In  winning  the  war,  but 
we  should  not  have  our  vision  clouded  by 
thinking  that  the  English-speaking  people  of 
the  world,  despite  their  strength,  can  get 
along  without  the  tan  greater  number  of 
people  that  are  not  English-speaking.  [Pro- 
longed applause.) 

It  is  going  to  take  much  patience  for  us  to 
learn  about  other  people.  We  haven't  been 
Interested  very  much,  and  we  have  a  lot  to 
learn.  They  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  us. 
I  know  only  too  well  some  of  the  things 
that  I  consider  fundamental  that  other  na- 
tions don't  consider  quite  so  fundamental. 
There  Is  one  thing  that  I  think  we  have  to 
realize,  however,  and  that  Is  that  we  have 
taken  for  granted  too  much  the  fact  that 
saying,  "We  are  a  republic  and  our  way  of 
life  is  democratic"  does  not  teach  people  what 
we  mean,  nor  is  it  telling  them  what  the 
things  are  that  we  believe  in  and  are  willing 
to  die  for.  It  is  much  easier  if  you  can  Just 
tell  people  a  few  things  that  they  must  be- 
lieve and  put  it  In  very  simple  words  and 
have  them  repeat  it  parrot  fashion.  Unfortu- 
nately, you  cannot  do  that  with  democracy. 
Democracy  Is  something  you  really  have  to 
understand  and  live.  It  Is  a  little  hard  for 
people  In  other  parts  of  the  world  not  to 
find  us  at  times  a  little  Inconsistent  in  our 
democracy.  (Laughter.!  They  sometimes 
wonder  whether  sonie  of  the  things  which  we 
say  are  really  things  we  believe  In,  or  whether 
they  are  Just  words  that  sound  pretty. 

Someone  said  to  me  In  the  Press  Club, 
"Well,  we  are  not  living  up  to  the  Atlantic 
Charter."  No.  perhaps  not;  neither  do  we 
live  up  to  everything  In  our  Constitution 
I  laughter  I.  but  I  think  it  is  good  for  us  to 
have  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
[applause]  and  I  think  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
us  to  have  the  Atlantic  Charter.  I  think  It 
Is  a  good  thing  to  realize  that  51  nations 
agreed  to  the  Atlantic  Charter.  There  will 
be  things  that  all  of  us  don't  live  up  to 
right  along  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
remember  that  there  are  nations  that  have 
a  great  deal  to  learn  and  that  are  still  young 
and  are  growing  nations. 

We  have  to  have  our  own  convictions  and 
our  faith  so  clear  that  we  can  state  them 
and  live  by  them  and  prove  that  what  we 
say  we  actually  mean,  so  we  can  say  quite 
plainly  that  "we  are  not  afraid  of  your 
beliefs:  we  can  live  in  the  same  world  with 
you,  though  you  differ  from  us,  because  we 
can  meet  the  needs  of  our  people;  and  20 
years  from  now  our  people  will  have  more 
of  what  they  want  than  your  people  will 
have,  and  therein  lies  the  proof  that  our 
beliefs  are  the  best  beliefs  in  the  world." 
Just  saying  that  you  don't  believe  In  certain 
things  is  all  right,  but  you  have  to  be  able 
to  prove  what  you  sny  and  the  proof  Is  the 
real  achievement,  over  the  years,  of  happi- 
ness for  your  people.  No  happiness  can 
come  to  any  people  if  we  allow  another  world 
war. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  destruction  Is.  No 
one  can.  I  think  I  wUl  tell  you  one  story 
which  filled  me  with  horror.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain today  they  have  a  little  more  than  they 
have  in  Holland.  Actually  they  have  a  great 
deal  more,  although  we  wouldn't  think  It 
much.  Holland  is  hard  hit.  So,  Great 
Britain  takes  several  hundred  children  and 
keeps  them  3  or  4  months  and  they  go  back 
much  better  in  body  than  when  they  came. 
These  children  had  to  be  outfitted  In  Eng- 
land. I  suppose  you  wonder  why  it  was 
necessary  to  outfit  them  there;  the  reason 
is  you  cannot  buy  anything  In  Holland  to- 
day. You  cannot  buy  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a 
pen  or   a  pencil.    There  are   no  consumer 


goods.  You  cannot  buy  anything  In  Russia. 
You  cannot  buy  anything  In  any  of  zhese 
countries. 

The  children  come  over  and  they  are  given 
a  set  of  clothes  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  The 
women  who  were  doing  the  outfitting  in  Eng- 
land found  that  the  children  required  shoes 
that  were  two  sizes  larger  than  the  clothes 
they  wore.  That  seemed  odd.  They  pass 
two  medical  examinations,  one  in  Holland 
and  one  in  England.  The  medical  examiners 
are  careful  because  when  people  have  been 
hungry  (and  some  of  them  under  the  Ger- 
man occupation  have  starved  because  the 
calories  were  between  800  and  1.000)  their 
resistance  becomes  pretty  badly  depleted  and 
they  are  therefore  prone  to  carry  diseases 
and  start  them.  So  they  have  two  examina- 
tions: yet  no  one  had  any  explanation  as  to 
why  they  take  shoes  that  are  two  sizes  larger 
than  the  clothes  they  need  and  why  they 
wear  them  out  twice  as  quickly  as  the  Brit- 
ish children  do.  So.  an  orthopedic  surgeon 
and  an  X-ray  machine  were  brought  to  the 
camp  where  they  were  and  they  X-rayed  the 
feet  of  those  children  and  watched  them 
walk.  The  feet  spread  out.  heels  going  down 
first  and  then  the  toes  and  a  shuffle.  The 
X-rays  showed  that  there  were  no  bones  in 
their  feet;  there  was  Just  gristle.  That  was 
the  result  of  lack  of  food,  of  hunger.  They 
were  given  calcium  and  they  went  back  much 
better,  but  that  is  Just  one  more  tragic  thing 
that  war  brings  in  its  wake.  There  are  many, 
many  more  stories  I  could  tell.  I  could  go  on 
for  a  long  time  trying  to  tell  you  what  this 
means  to  people,  physically,  mentally,  and 
spiritually. 

Somehow  we  have  to  understand,  because 
unless  we  do,  the  leadership  that  we  can 
take  will  slip  out  of  our  hands  and  the 
results  will  not  Just  be  bad  for  Europe,  they 
will  be  equally  bad  for  us  in  2  or  3  or  5 
years.  We  are  a  great  production  nation  and 
we  need  people  to  buy  from  us.  Economic 
questions  are  tied  up  with  political  ques- 
tions the  world  over  today.  Don't  ever  look 
at  anything  that  happens  anywhere  with- 
out trying  to  see  It  from  all  sides. 

The  fear  of  war  (because  most  of  these 
people  know  what  war  Is  and  fear  it),  the 
fear  of  not  being  secure,  of  being  invaded, 
and  the  fear  of  the  economic  situation  af- 
fect the  poltical  situation  also.  We  have 
to  understand  things  that  we  have  never  un- 
derstood or  really  cared  about  before,  things 
that  we  were  glad  to  turn  our  backs  on. 
things  that  we  hoped  profoundly  Would 
never  be  our  business.  Today  it  is  our  busi- 
ness,  if  we  don't  want  war. 

Everyone  of  us  hopes  in  our  hearts  that 
if  war  comes  again  it  will  not  be  In  our 
country  any  more  than  it  was  this  time.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  you  read  Goering's 
testimony  today,  that  he  had  asked  before 
the  war  In  Germany  came  for  the  building 
of  planes  that  would  carry  destruction  to 
our  production  cities  and  get  back  to  Ger- 
many, and  he  had  asked  for  that  before  the 
war  started. 

Don't  let's  fool  ourselves  that  another  war 
will  see  us  come  away  scot  free  again.  Let 
us  know  what  has  happened  to  the  nations 
where  war  has  been  on  their  doorstep.  Let's 
face  what  has  happened  to  people  and  let's 
make  up  our  minds  whether  we  are  ready  to 
pay  the  price  of  peace.  If  we  are,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  afraid  to  stand  up  for  the  things 
that  we  believe  in  In  the  world;  oh,  no,  but 
we  are  going  to  examine  what  we  do  believe 
In  and  why,  and  we  are  going  to  look  at  the 
rest  of  the  world,  at  least  we  are  going  to 
try  to  look  at  what  other  people  need  and 
what  they  believe  In  and  what  their  fears 
and  desires  are,  and  see  whether  51  nations 
meeting  together  can  face  those  problems 
and  deal  with  them  collectively. 

Let's  stop  counting  entirely  on  Individual 
strength  and  try  to  build  up  collective 
strength,  not  Just  collective  military  strength 
but  collective  moral  and  spiritual  and  eco- 
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nomlc  strength,  so  that  the  world  may  be 
able  to  live  in  the  future.  Hunger,  lack  of 
opporttmity,  poverty,  \mhappy  people-— they 
make  war;  they  mbke  revolutions,  and  there 
are  no  more  unreachable  places.  An  epi- 
demic today  can  reach  us  Just  as  easily  from 
Europe  or  from  the  Far  East  as  If  it  started 
right  in  our  midst 

Every  morning  remember  that  the  thing 
we  should  pray  for  first  is:  God.  give  us  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  have  been  spared 
and  make  us  truly  grateful,  but  in  addition 
give  us  the  strength  to  see  that  the  sacrifices 
of  those  we  loved  have  not  been  made  in 
vain  and  to  remember  day  in  and  day  out 
that  there  is  a  price  for  peace,  that  we  work 
^  for  it  Just  as  we  work  in  war.  and  that  only 
through  our  work  together  can  the  world 
have  hope  in  the  future.  (Prolonged  ap- 
plause.) 

Chairman  OrTENBac.  Thank  you.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  for  this  wonderful,  soul-stirring 
message. 

Now  we  shall  listen  to  a  tribute  to  be  paid 
by  one  who  served  us  as  Vice  President  and 
is  now  serving  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  an  outstanding  liberal,  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  A.  Wallace. 

The    Honorable    HENav    Agard    Wallace. 
This  is  a  most  significant  occasion  tonight, 
at  a  most  unusual  time  in  the  world's  his- 
tory.   You  will  never  forg.t  it;  you  will  speak 
of  it  to  your  children  and  your  grandchildren. 
You  will  remember  that  here  tonight  were 
together    Mrs.    Woodrow    Wilson    and    Mrs. 
Franklin  Roosevelt.   lepresentlng  In  a  most 
unique  and  unusual  way  the  cause  of  world 
peace.    You  will  remember  that  here  tonight 
Mrs.   Roosevelt   was    introduced   by   Senator 
CoNNALLT,  who  has  battled  with  all  that  is 
In  him   in  the  United  States  Senate  to  see 
that  the  Senate  did  not  repeat  in  the  forties 
the  tragedy  of  the  twenties.     [Applause  | 

We  are  so  proud  here  tonight  to  honor  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.    More  than  the  wife  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  more  than  the 
widow  of  a  great  man.  yes.  even  more  than 
being  a  person  in  her  own  right,  she  is  a 
symbol  of  so  much  that  Is  dear  to  the  woman- 
hood of  the  entire  world.     She  has  always 
had  a  big  heart,  an  Inquiring  mind,  a  sound 
mind,  and  an  undying  faith  in  the  people  of 
the  world.     She  has  served  nobly  and  well 
the  underprivileged  in  these  United  States. 
She  has  fought  fearlessly  and  intelligently 
for  righteous  causes  all  over  America  in  con- 
ferences, on  the  platform,  over  the  radio,  and 
in  her  newspaper  column.     She  has  gained 
and  deserved  the  admiration  and  love  of  the 
American  people.     [Applause.)     And,  as  she 
has  gone  about  doing  good,  she  has  made 
some  enemies.    [Laughter.)    Because  of  those 
enemies  we  love  her  the  more.     [Applause.) 
Henceforth,  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization  Assembly,  she 
will  stand  more  resolutely  and  continuously 
for  peace  than  any  man  could  possibly  stand. 
No  woman  with  four  sons  in  one  war  can 
bear  the  thought  of  another  war.    No  woman 
knows   better   than   Eleanor   Roosevelt   that 
another -war  is  unnecessary.    She  knows  the 
Russians;  she  knows  the  British;  she  knows 
the  Americans.     She  will  use  all  her  influ- 
ence to  see  that  the  United  States  mediates 
Justly  between  the  British  and  the  Russians 
Instead    of    ganging    up    with    the    British 
against  the  Russians  or  with  the  Russians 
against  the  British. 

The  only  hope  of  civilization  is  a  Just  and 
enduring  peace.  The  only  nation  in  a  po- 
sition to  lead  the  world  effectively  toward 
such  a  peace  is  the  United  States.  It  is  time 
for  the  mobilized  public  opinion  of  the 
womanhood  of  the  United  States  to  make 
itself  felt. 

Women  of  America  do  not  want  to  see 
their  sons  and  their  husbands  fighting  a 
third  world  war.  nor  do  they  want  their 
daughters  going  through  life  single  because 
their  destined  mates  were  killed  In  World 
War  lU. 
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With  all  our  hearts  we  must  pray  and  pre. 
pare  for  peace.  In  this  crusade  for  a  peace- 
ful world  no  figure  is  more  Important  than 
that  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  She  will  not 
let  us  down.  She  will  stand  for  Justice  to  the 
plain  folks  everywhere  in  the  world,  no  mat- 
ter who  their  oppressors  may  be.  She 
stands  and  will  continue  to  stand  for  the 
conscience  of  an  awakened  world  woman- 
hood which  sees  through  the  diplomatic 
wiles  and  military  maneuvers  of  small  boys 
grown  into  little  men  playing  with  danger- 
ous toys.  (Applause.)  It  lakes  a  woman  to 
do  that.  [Laughter  I  Above  all,  she  will 
stand  for  peace. 

Yes.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  not  only  the 
First  Lady  of  the  Land,  is  not  only  the  First 
Lady  of  the  World,  as  was  suggested  earlier, 
but  she  demonstrated  herself  to  be  at  the 
United  Nations  Organization  Assembly  (and 
I  am  sure  that  Senator  Connallt  will  agree 
with  this  and  I  have  heard  it  stated  many 
times  from  different  sources,  from  people  of 
differing  shades  of  political  opinion)  the  per- 
son who  more  than  any  other,  because  of  her 
charm,  because  of  her  prestige,  because  of 
her  Justness,  and  for  many  other  reasons  l>e- 
sides,  stood  out  beyond  all  other  persons  and 
who  could  in  case  of  need  meet  any  diplomat 
there  on  his  own  terms  and  prove  herself 
more  than  a  match.     ( Applause  [. 

And  so,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  yoiu-  past  accom- 
plishments do  mean  much  to  us,  but  your 
future  means  even  more.  We  have  confidence 
in  your  great  heart  and  your  clear  head,  and 
we  wish  you  Godspeed  as  you  fittingly  rep- 
resent America  and  the  men  and  women 
everywhere  who  are  committed  to  the  cause 
of  peace.     (Applause  h 

Chairman  Otteneehg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace. 

Now,  at  the  close  of  an  eventful  evening 
we  are  ready  to  say  good-night  to  everyone 
and  we  suggest  that  you  take  with  you  this 
beautiful  menu-program  as  a  memento  of  the 
historic  occasion  sponsored  by  the  Women's 
Joint  Congressional  Committee. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock  ) 
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HON.  BURTON  k;  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Reporter 
Presents  Miners'  Viewpoint  on  Wages, 
Welfare."  by  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  9.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  8.  1846] 

REPORTEa    Presents    Miness'    Vowpoint   on 

Wages,  Welfari 

(By  Agnes  E.  Meyer) 
Harlan,  Kt.,  May  8. — The  country  at  large 
must  try  to  understand  the  slowly  mounting 
tension  of  the  striking  miners  in  the  Appa- 
lachian area  and  the  reasons  behind  this 
smoldering  impatience.  At  first  they  en- 
Joyed  a  chance  to  rest.  These  men  had  been 
working  9  hours  a  day.  6  days  a  week  to  meet 
the  Increased  demands  of  war  production. 
Through  sheer  paUiotism  the  Big  Sandy  area, 
with  leas  men.  doubled  the  output  of  the 
mines.    Tha  miners  were  tired  and  took  to 


fishing  and  hunting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike.  But  their  mood  is  changing.  They 
cannot  understand  why  their  demands  for 
a  living  wage  and  a  minimum  of  safety  pro- 
visions should  not  receive  Immediate  recog- 
nition. Public  opinion  and  popular  indigna- 
tion over  the  gradual  stoppage  cf  the  wheels 
of  production  throughout  the  Nation  scarcely 
reaches  them  in  their  incredible  isolation. 
They  want  to  go  back  to  work.  But  said 
they:  "We  have  already  used  up  the  funds 
of  the  local  union  and  we  will  use  up  every 
cent  of  our  accumulated  war  bonds,  before 
we  wlU  accept  defeat  of  w'aat  seems  to  us 
the  most  elementary  Justice." 

At  a  camp  near  Harlan  I  asked  the  minera 
and  a  group  of  local  labor  leaders  what  they 
expected  to  get  out  of  the  strike.  'We  want 
a  living  wage."  they  aaid.  "enforcement  of 
adequate  safety  provisions,  and  a  welfare 
fund  to  take  care  of  the  families  of  the  boys 
who  get  killed  or  disabled.  During  the  «ar." 
they  explained  to  me.  "we  got  aio  per  day 
for  9  hours'  work.  6  davs  a  week,  portal  to 
portal— or  »63.50  for  54  hours  Now  that  the 
war  is  over  we  are  afraid  the  7-hour  day 
and  the  5-day  week  will  be  restored,  which 
means  a  basic  salary  of  935  a  week  under  the 
1941  contract,  or  a  substandard  wage  for  the 
hardest,  dirtiest  work  In  all  industry.  In 
most  of  the  mines  about  40  percent  of  the 
men  are  on  this  daily  rate  of  $1  per  hour, 
and  60  percent  are  on  the  tonnage  rate  of 
66  cents  per  ton.  These  skilled  men  used  to 
get  higher  wages  than  the  men  on  the  day 
rate  and  some  still  do  if  they  work  in  a  hiRh- 
grade  mine.  If  the  tonnage  men  have  a  poor 
streak  of  coal  thev  often  get  leas  than  the 
men  on  daily  rates." 

They  then  showed  me  the  company's  pay 
sheet  at  the  Black  Mountain  Coal  Co  for  the 
last  2  weeks  lief  ore  the  strike.  For  10  work- 
ing days  the  tonnage  men  of  equal  okllls 
ranged  from  »41  91  t^  $123  because  of  the 
different  physical  conditions  they  happened 
to  encounter.  "On  the  average  throughout 
the  year."  they  continued,  "the  tonnage  men 
make  about  what  the  men  on  daily  rates  are 
getting  but  the  tonnage  men  hate  the  big 
variations  in  their  pay.  If  they  go  back  to 
the  7-hour  day  and  5-day  week  they  will 
also  make  only  about  $35  a  week  plus  travel 
time. 

"We  were  having  j  hard  time  feeding  our 
children  on  $35  a  week  before  the  war.  With 
the  high  coet  of  living  the  men  and  their  big 
families  can't  possibly  exist  on  that  kind  of 
a  wage  scale.  As  oiu-  industry  is  the  lowest 
paid  and  one  that  is  indispensable  to  the 
country's  welfare,  we  think  we  are  entitled 
at  the  very  least  to  a  20-percpnt  Increase  for 
the  day-rate  and  the  tonnage  men.  That 
will  give  us  Uke-home  pay  equivalent  to  the 
Increased  cost  of  living  as  recognized  bv  gov- 
emmental  agencies.  It  would  only  give  us 
the  same  purchasing  power  we  had  in  1941. 

"Every  bit  as  important  to  us,"  continued 
the  men.  "is  the  enforcement  of  safety  laws 
with  teeth  in  them.  The  department  of 
mines  and  minerals  in  Kentucky  is  run  by 
the  operators  to  suit  themselves. '  There  is 
no  union  deputy  among  the  nine  mine  In- 
spectors. Our  union  inspectors  paac  the 
examinations  but  they  never  get  appointed 
to  the  tx)ard.  Our  mining  laws  are  bad.  with 
plenty  of  loopholes.  The  law  says  that  the 
mines  shoiild  be  inspected  four  timea  a  year. 
This  is  not  being  lived  up  to.  Our  union 
investigator  reported  to  the  committee  on 
mines  and  mining,  which  was  considering 
recodifying  the  safety  laws,  that  the  mlacs 
have  been  inspected  once  every  8  years  in- 
stead of  four  times  a  year. 

"The  Federal  reporu  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  showed  that  99  percent  of  the  mines 
of  the  ea.st  Kentucky  area  are  not  rock 
dusted,  which  is  an  elementary  protection 
against  coal  dust.  Zigbty-two  percent  of 
them  are  dangerous  because  they  have  bad 
air.    Permissible  or  sealed  machmery,  which 
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going  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  peace. 
We  are  today  the  strongest  nation  on  earth, 
eve^i  though  we  have  disarmed  to  an  extent; 
that  Is  to  say,  we  have  a  smaller  army  and 
our  people  don't  want  to  go  to  war.  and  we 
dont  want  to  stay  prepared  for  war.  and  we 
dont  want  to  think  of  production  as  a  world 


A.vvpo  ijjciu  o  ui  ■(  luuiitiis  ana  iney  go  uacK 
much  better  in  body  than  when  they  came. 
These  children  had  to  be  outfitted  In  Eng- 
land. I  suppose  you  wonder  why  It  was 
necessary  to  outfit  them  there;  the  reason 
Is  you  cannot  buy  anything  In  Holland  to- 
day. You  cannot  buy  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a 
pen  or   a  pencil.    There  are   no  consumer 


wnat  tney  believe  in  and  what  their  fears 
and  desires  are.  and  see  whether  51  nations 
meeting  together  can  face  those  problems 
and  deal  with  them  collectively. 

Let's  stop  counting  entirely  on  Individual 
strength  and  try  to  build  up  collective 
strength,  not  Just  collective  military  strength 
but  collective  moral  and  spiritual  and  eco- 


womannood  of  the  united  States  to  make 
itself  felt. 

Women  of  America  do  not  want  to  see 
their  sons  and  their  husbands  hghting  a 
third  world  war.  nor  do  they  want  their 
daughters  going  through  life  single  because 
their  destined  mates  were  killed  In  World 
War  in. 


lachian  area  and  the  reasons  behind  this 
smoldering  Impatience.  At  first  they  en- 
Joyed  a  chance  to  rest.  These  men  bad  been 
working  9  botirs  a  day.  6  days  a  week  to  meet 
the  Increased  demands  of  war  production. 
Through  sheer  patriotism  the  Big  Sandy  are*, 
with  leas  men.  doubled  the  output  of  the 
mines.    Th*  miners  were  tired  and  took  to 


usTc  wccii  iiunjK^^ixu  uiice  every  a  years  in- 
stead of  four  times  a  year. 

"The  Federal  reporU  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  showed  that  99  percent  of  the  mines 
of  the  east  Kentucky  area  are  not  rock 
dusted,  which  is  an  elementary  protection 
against  coal  dust.  Eighty-two  percent  of 
them  are  dangerous  because  they  have  tmd 
ftlr.    Permissible  or  sealed  machinery,  wblcln 
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is  the  only  safe  kind,  does  not  exist  In  our 
mines.  The  operators  defeated  a  bill  which 
made  this  safe  kind  of  machinery  compul- 
sory. In  addition  the  electric  wires  are  not 
protected.  It  wears  a  man  out  Just  to  dodge 
the  live  wires  all  day. 

"We  asked  for  30  inches  of  clearance  be- 
tween the  mine  walls  and  the  cars.  It  was 
refused  by  the  operators,  although  extra  room 
In  the  mine  actually  adds  to  its  efficiency. 
The  men  are  always  in  danger  and  always 
have  to  be  on  the  alert.  Yet  the  mines  down 
here  could  provide  the  best  working  condi- 
tions because  the  coal  in  our  area  is  the  finest 
In  the  whole  country.  It  la  premlima  coal 
which  commands  the  highest  price.  We  are 
sure  that  the  public,  if  it  knew  what,  was 
going  on.  would  rather  have  a  slight  increase 
m  the  price  of  coal  than  the  wholesale  mur- 
der of  miners  that  now  goes  on  In  this  State." 

CALLS    OPEKATORS    GREEDY 

"What  the  country  doesn't  realize."  said 
one  miner  with  livid  indignation,  "is  that 
the  greed  of  the  coal  operators  exploits  not 
only  the  workers  bit  the  natural  coal  re- 
sources of  Kentucky.  Anybody  can  start  a 
mine  here  on  a  shoe  string.  The  operations 
are  Inefficient  and  wasteful,  skimming  the 
cream  from  the  coal  mines  for  a  quick 
monetary  return,  then  abandoning  them  for 
other  veins.  These  operators  are  using  up 
the  Nation's  substance.  As  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  has  always  been  dominated  by 
the  operators,  there  has  never  been  a  tax 
on  coal  and  all  our  State  gets  for  Its  natural 
wealth  Is  a  lot  of  holes  In  the  ground. 

"Yet  people  are  blaming  John  Lewis  for 
asking  for  a  10-cent  tax  on  every  ton  of 
coal  for  the  welfare  fund.  Ji  it  had  not 
been  for  the  war.  we  workers  Vould  have  in- 
sisted upon  this  welfare  fund  16ng  ago. 
Without  It  we  live  at  the  mercy  of  a  bunch 
of  operators  who  are  the  worst  In  the  whole 
country.  A  fairly  decent  compulsory  com- 
pensation law  was  actually  passed  by  the 
legislature  several  years  ago,  but  the  State 
supreme  court  at  the  behest  of  the  operators 
declared  It  unconstitutional.  The  last  leg- 
islature has  passed  another  compensation 
law.  It  Isn't  enough,  but  It  Is  better  than 
nothing.  This  will  become  the  law  on  June 
1  next  imless  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ken- 
tucky throws  it  out  again. 

"We  think  that  the  miner  and  his  family 
should  be  covered  by  a  national  irxsurance 
policy.  We  should  have  a  medical  and  hos- 
pital system  that  will  be  recognized  as  suf- 
ficient by  outstanding  medical  authorities. 
At  present  we  pay  $2  for  hospitalization  and 
•2  for  medical  care  for  a  man  and  his  family. 
But  what  do  we  get  for  It?" 

1  had   discovered  at  Mlddlesboro  what   a 
racket  the  operators  have  made  of  the  medi- 
cal fund.     There  are  two  hospitals  in   this 
\^  city  of  40.000  people,  one  of  them  so  atrocious 
that  the  miners  avoid  it.    It  has  over  a  hun- 
dred beds  and  not  a  single  registered  nurse. 
The   others  one  of  50   beds  has   Just   been 
taken  over  and  renovated  by  6  doctors.     It 
,^has  good  facilities^  and  an  adequate  nursing 
staff,  five  of  whom  are  graduate  nurses.     But 
_  these  two  hospitals  also  take  care  of  the  gen- 
eral public.     At  the  good  hospital  I  was  told 
the  care  of  the  miners  was  so  expensive  that 
the  doctors  would  demand  a  raise  in  the  In- 
surance rate.     Yet  the  20,000  mining  families 
In    this  one   area  pay  $80,000   a  month   In 
health  Insurance. 

The  company  doctors  are  also  unpopular 
with  the  workers.  At  one  mine  the  doctor 
was  a  dope  addict.  Ytt  the  company  would 
not  dismiss  him  until  the  miners  broke  their 
contract,  went  on  strike,  and  defied  the  in- 
ternational rather  than  go  back  to  work  be- 
fore this  doctor  was  removed. 

BAD  SITUATION 

"The  worst  part  about  the  check-off  sys- 
tem for  medical  care  Is  that  the  doctors  In 
all  of  these  hospitals  are  practically  in  the 
pay    of    the    operators."    said    the    miners. 


"These  medical  men  determine  how  much 
compensation  a  man  should  get  when  he  Is 
Injured  and  whether  he  Is  fit  to  go  back  to 
work  or  not.  This  Is  a  bad  situation.  There 
are  many  cases  when  these  doctors  minimize 
the  compensation;  or  they  say  a  man  Is  fit  to 
go  back  to  work  although  he  cannot  stand 
the  strain  of  his  old  Job.  When  he  fails  to 
make  good,  he  is  simply  thrown  out  as 
useless. 

"With  a  welfare  fund  and  the  $1  that  we 
pay  monthly  for  medical  care,  our  unions 
could  operate  first-class  hospitals  and  engage 
their  own  doctors. 

"We  al.so  want  to  use  this  welfare  fund  for 
a  rehabilitation  program  for  the  thousands 
of  injured  miners.  With  retraining  most  of 
these  men  could  be  restored  to  useful  occu- 
pations. The  permanently  disabled,  who 
now  receive  a  compensation  of  $15  a  week, 
would  get  supplementary  aid  through  a  wel- 
fare fund." 

Another  way  by  which  the  miners  could 
be  assured  of  a  welfare  program  would  be 
through  a  State  tax  of  10  cents  on  every 
ton  of  coal  mined  In  Kentucky.  Yet  the 
politicians  of  these  mining  areas  have  been 
so  completely  under  the  domination  of  the 
operators  that  the  miners,  with  good  reason, 
do  not  trust  them.  They  are  convinced  that 
a  State  welfare  tax  on  coal  would  never 
reach  their  families. 

The  miners  are  thinking  only  In  terms  of 
their  acute  needs.    Yet  nobody  who  realizes 
the  power  this  welfare  fund  would  give  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union  over  its  mem- 
bership can   be   reconciled   to  its  complete 
control  of  these  funds.     Perhaps  the  solu- 
tion is  a  Federal  bureau  similar  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Fund  with  advisory  repre- 
sentation from  the  unions  and  management. 
The    welfare   program   which    the   miners 
outlined   is   the    barest   minimum    of   what 
they   need.     Where  does  one  start   welfare 
work  for  people  who  have  nothing— no  de- 
cent homes,  no  sanitary  facilities,  no  chance 
for  cleanlness  and  no  possibility  of  escape 
from  the  most  appalling  of  the  many  ap- 
palling social  situations  I  have  seen  In  this 
democracy  of  ours? 

Just  the  amount  of  maternal  and  child 
care  needed  In  these  mining  towns  staggers 
the  imagination.  I  could  get  no  figures  on 
maternal  deaths,  but  the  Infant  mortality 
rate  Is  100  or  more  out  of  every  1,000  live 
births.  And  what  have  the  children  that 
live  and  grow  up  in  these  surroundings  to 
look  forward  to?  A  life  so  barren,  so  devoid 
of  opportunity  for  health,  for  education,  for 
recreation,  for  ordinary  human  happiness- 
yes,  so  devoid  of  hope  that  it  is  heart-break- 
ing. 


Resolutions  of  Manchester  Dairy 
System,  Inc. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENJATIVES 

Wed7iesday.  May  8.  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  resolutions  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  at  the  annual 
stockholders  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Dairy  System.  Inc.,  Manchester,  N.  H.: 

Whereas  farmers  cannot  now  compete  with 
the  wage  scale  of  organized  labor;  and 

Whereas  governmental  controls  and  the 
need  for  exportation  of  grains  necessary  to 
the  production  of  milk  have  so  increased  the 
problems  of  securing  proper  and  adequate 
feed  supplies;  and 


Whereas  such  confusion  exists  In  the 
minds  of  farmers  concerning  price  policies 
for  the  Immediate  future  that  to  continue 
would  be  financially  disastrous:   Be  It 

Resolved,  That  public  declarations  should 
be  made  at  once  by  Government  officials  and; 
furthermore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That— 

1.  The  proposed  Increase  of  20  cents  per 
hundredweight  In  subsidies  will  not  arrest 
the  downward  trend  in  production;  that  such 
payments  are  too  low  and  will  come  too 
late; 

2.  Our  constituency  is  agreed  that  a  net 
increase  of  at  least  20  percent  in  the  net 
returns  to  the  farmer  is  required  to  save  our 
supply  and  provide  for  the  public  an  essen- 
tial food  product. 

Whereas  the  Manchester  dairy  system  has 
gone  on  record  in  favor  of  higher  price  re- 
turns to  the  producer;   and 

Whereas  the  decision  to  Impose  wartime 
regulations  in  the  sale  of  whipping  cream, 
ice  cream,  and  other  high-fat  products,  in 
an  effort  to  divert  fat  to  butter  channels, 
will  in  our  minds  result  in  a  lower  class  II 
price  at  present  levels  of  butter  prices;  and 

Whereas  the  above-mentioned  decision  is 
extremely  untimely,  as  we  face  our  problem 
of  handling  spring  surpluses;  and 

Whereas  there  appears  to  be  increasing 
public  resentment  against  continuance  of 
wartime  regulations:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  consideration  of  a  gradual 
return  to  free  enterprise.  Is  the  logical  an- 
swer to  this  problem.  Artificial  manipula- 
tion of  restraints  is  both  backward  and  un- 
satisfactory. Adequate  returns  to  producers 
will  more  certainly  bring  once  more,  ade- 
quate supplies. 

Whereas  it  is  apparent  from  the  activities 
of  all  Federal  agencies  that  it  is  a  declared 
national  policy  to  assure  city  labor  groups  a 
high  degree  of  purchasing  power; 

Whereas  this  purchasing  power  Is  predi- 
cated on  a  relatively  high  return  per  hour  of 
labor  expended; 

Whereas  the  occupants,  the  owners,  and 
the  hired  men  on  our  farms  are  laborers;  and 

Whereas  no  balance  or  equality  does  now 
or  can  ever  prevail  between  city  laborers  and 
the  farm  laborers  under  the  present  existing 
relatively  low  and  fixed  milk  prices:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  all  Federal  agencies  now  In 
control  of  milk  and  dairy  products  prices  be 
petitioned  to  immediately  declare  an  upward 
adjustment  of  prices  so  as  to  remove  this 
glaring  disparity. 
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Traffic  at  the  Washington  National 
Airport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  T.  P.  Wright. 
Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics.  Mr! 
Wright  enclosed  a  statement  contain- 
ing the  statistics  of  trafflc  at  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  stead- 
ily increasing  traffic  came  to  a  peak  of 
one  arrival  or  departure  a  minute  during 
the  crowded  hours  of  some  days. 


Mr.  Wright's  letter  and  the  statistics 
follow: 

Department  op  Commebcz, 

'CrVIL    AZHONATTTICS    ADMINITTRATION, 

Washington.  May  6,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Louis  C.  Rabaut, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Rab.^ut:  I  have  Just 
received  a  report  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  the  Washington  National  Airport 
showing  the  traffic  for  March  and  AprU. 
This  traffic  has  been  steadily  mounting  as  we 
forecast  during  discu-^sions  before  your  com- 
mittee and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  would 
be  interested  in  the  statistics. 

Ycu  will  note  that  in  April  we  averaged 
646  arrivals  and  departures  a  day.  Actually, 
on  2  days  of  the  month  we  had  over  700 
arrivals  and  departures,  which  means  that 
on  those  days,  averaging  over  the  24  hours, 
there  were  29  arrival  or  departures  per  hour. 
ThLs  Is  one  every  2  minutes,  which  again 
means  that  at  the  crowded  hours  of  the  day 
there  were  on  these  days  over  one  arrival 
or  departure  a  minute 

On  the  attached  sheet  showing  the  statis- 
tics on  air-line  passengers  you  will  note  the 
average  passengers  per  day  enplaning  or  de- 
planing was  3,441. 

Sincerely  yours. 

T.  P.  Wright, 
Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics. 

Air-line  passengers  enplaning  and  deplaning 
at  the  Washington  National  Atrport  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April  1946 


March 

April 

Enplan 
injr 

Deplan- 
ing 

Enplan- 
ing 

Deplan 
rnp 

American 

Colonial . 

8,405 

(1) 

laofiT 

17.«0» 
XOll 

1.829 

7.783 

(') 

15,9«4 

14.96^ 

40U 

Kasfem . 

10. 103       19  s«s 

12.197 
17  04.t 

VC.K 

16,049 
1.S19 
1.73.S 

2a  741 
Z610 
9  am 

TWA „. 

United 

i»4 

1  93*1 

Total 

4a  911  '    37.489       54.410       4R,  8.f5 
TS.  400                        103, 245 

'  From  .\pr.  15  to  Maj- 1. 

Afr  traffic  at  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port during  the  months  of  March  and  April 
1946 


March  arrir 

a]«  and 
depar^urps 

April  arriv- 
als and 
departures 

Air  fiftiricr 

Militarv 

8.107 

/      2.842 

i.rti 

2,142 

8,94r. 
3,358 
1  77V 

Itinerant.. 

Local 

2.306 

TotAl 

14,632 

16,389 

The  Shades  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Andrew  Jackson  Meet  at  Mbnticello 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  an  editorial  by  Carlos  W. 
Huntington,  published  in  the  Portland 


Homebildor  in  Portland.  Greg.,  under 
date  of  May  4,  1946: 

PAST     AND     PRJSENT THB     SHADES     Or     THOMAS 

JEFFERSON     AND     ANDREW     JACKSON     MEKT    AT 
MONTICELLO 

Jetterson.  Welcome.  Andy.  I  planned  on 
Inviting  General  Washington  and  Abe  Lin- 
coln over  today;  but  In  view  of  recent  events. 
I  thought  we  two  Democrats  ought  to  have  a 
special  conference.  I  was  astounded  when  I 
noted  that  members  of  the  "high  command" 
are  advocating  a  purge  of  good  Democrats 
from  the  party  simply  because  they  were  exer- 
cising independence  of  thought  and  action. 

Jackson.  Tom.  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
on  the  road  to  political  and  economic  sert- 
dom  when  party  bigwigs  condemn  a  man  lor 
following  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
When  party  leaders  attempt  to  ma^e  rubber 
stamps  or  ventriloquist  dummies  out  of  able 
statesmen,  they  are  following  the  line  that 
caused  the  fall  of  Rome  In  Caesar's  time,  the 
fall  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  in  modem 
times.  Americans  will  never  stand  for  that. 
With  your  pennis.«:ion.  I'd  like  to  summon 
Julius  Caesar  right  now  and  Illustrate  my 
point. 

Jefferson.  By  all  means,  do.  Tom;  we've 
got  to  Impress  our  people  with  facts,  vivid 
and  compelling  facts. 

(Caesar  enters.) 

Caesar.  You  called  me,  sire. 

Jackson.  Julius,  I  want  you  to  briefly  tell 
us  what  brought  on  your  downfaU  and  the 
collapse  of  Rome. 

Caesar.  When  I  entered  political  life  I  had 
some  of  the  theories  that  I  note  are  practiced 
in  your  country  today.  We  had  a  senate  In 
Rome  and  it  was  an  august  body  devoted  to 
developing  commerce  and  increasing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  country.  We  had  an  addi- 
tional adjunct  of  consuls,  of  which  I  was 
one.  I  thought  I  saw  a  chance  to  Increase 
my  power  so  I  broke  all  agreements  and  prec- 
edents, crossed  the  Rubicon  and  entrenched 
myself  In  authority.  I  played  on  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  people,  gave  them  larpesse  in 
the  form  of  subsidies,  provided  circuses,  spec- 
tacles and  entertainment  to  make  them 
think  that  I  was  devoted  to  them  and  to  in- 
crease my  popularity,  I  disparaged  the  sen- 
ate, built  up  my  following,  all  at  the  public 
expense,  mind  you,  and  encroached  more  and 
more  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  sen- 
ate. The  senators  who  did  not  do  as  I  com- 
manded were  purged  and  in  a  short  time  I 
declared  myself  dictator,  got  a  scepter  and  a 
throne  but  did  not  take  the  title  of  king 
because  I  wanted  to  continue  to  fool  the 
people,  I  had  all  the  powers  of  a  king  and 
more,  however,  and  my  word  and  wish  were 
law.  I  arrived  at  the  mental  conclusion  that 
I  was  indispensable  and  that  everything 
centered  on  me.  You  know  what  followed; 
th3  rapid  decline  and  fall  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  and  today  nothing  remains  but  a 
few  tottering  columns,  some  broken  aque- 
ducts and  shattered  buildings  as  a  memory 
of  the  once  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

The  present  regimentation  of  your  coun- 
try, the  control  of  all  business  and  activities 
by  edicts  of  bureaucrats  seem  to  be  leading 
you  along  the  same  path.  Your  people  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  a  government  by 
law,  not  by  edicts  or  directives  af  one  mar)  or 
a  group  of  men.  is  the  only  way  to  avert  dis- 
aster. Your  people  mtist  not  aUow  them- 
selves to  be  misled  by  patronage,  subsidies, 
gifts  or  honey-coated  propaganda  If  they 
wish  their  government  to  remain  strong  and 
enduring. 

Jackson.  Julius,  you  have  recalled  history 
to  us  and.  In  the  light  of  experience  as  shown 
throughout  the  ages,  government  by  the 
people,  as  Abe  Lincoln  said,  not  by  Individ- 
uals, groups  or  cliques,  is  the  only  govern- 
ment that  will  survive.  Tom,  we  must  keep 
everlasting  and  emphatically  calling  the  at- 


tention of  America  to  this  main  tbeme — 
government  by  the  people. 

Juf&BsoN.  Yes.  Andrew,  we  must  drlTe  that 
thou^t  home  with  all  the  force  and  vigor 
at  our  command.  Next  week.  I  am  going  to 
call  In  General  Washington  and  Abe  Lin- 
coln for  our  conference.  Lets  po  out  and 
view  the  beauty  of  Virgmia  In  springtime. 


Manuel  A.  Rozas,  Man  of  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBCAfiKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Dr.  Diosdado  M.  Yap.  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Bataan  magarine: 

MANT7EL    A.    ROXAS.   MAN    OF    ACTION 

(By  Diosdado  M.  Yap.  editor  and  publisher  of 
Bataan  magazine) 

"You  were,  in  effect,  the  underground  Pres- 
ident of  the  Philippines — the  true  leader  of 
your  country." 

Thus  did  MaJ.  Robert  E.  Lapham.  the 
beloved  American  guerrilla  leader  in  Nueva 
Ecl}a  and  Pangasinan  In  the  days  of  the 
hated  Jap  occupation,  write  to  a  slim,  wiry, 
black-eyed  man  late  In  1945.  as  Major  Lap- 
ham  was  about  to  depart  for  America. 

What  was  .rue  In  actuality,  although  not 
in  formality,  became  a  fact  In  AprU  1M6. 
when  Manuel  Acuna  Rozas  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  soon -to-be-bom  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  For  the  words  of  Major  Lapham 
calling  Roxas  the  "underground  president" 
became  symbolic. 

Roxas — man  of  action!  How  often  those 
words  have  been  written.  Now.  it  is  un- 
folded. His  destiny  has  become  known.  He 
Is  to  lead  18.000,000  Filipinos  on  the  greatest 
political  adventure  In  their  nation's  long 
history. 

By  the  overwhelming  vot«  of  his  people. 
Roxas  became  the  spiritual  heir  of  Jose  Rlzal. 
Emilio  Aguinaldo,  Manuel  Quezon.  He  be- 
comes the  successor  to  the  grand  old  man 
of  PhUlpplne  politics— Sergio  Osmefia.  whose 
fate  seems  to  have  been  to  be  always  of  the 
stars  that  revolve  around  a  planet. 

Roxas'  overwhelming  victory  In  the  late 
election  makes  him  undisputed  political  ruler 
of  the  Philippines  in  a  crucial  jieriod.  Al- 
though his  victory  was  no  w&lk-away.  by  any 
means,  and  the  vote  for  his  opponents  was 
appreciable,  the  time  for  recriminations  Is 
past.  What  is  past  is  past.  FUiplnos  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  every  part  of  the  world 
will  unite  behind  the  new  leader  for  the  good 
of  the  nation.  Only  in  such  unity  can  there 
be  strength  as  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
dies  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  »s 
^om. 

To  Americans,  the  Philippines  for  more 
than  30  years  war  sjrnonomous  with  the  name 
of  Jianuel  Quezon.  Then,  for  2  years,  the 
publlcisto  and  leaders  of  the  nation  learned 
of  quiet,  patient  Sergio  Osmefia.  who  always 
had  been  In  power,  but  always  in  the  shadows 
near  the  limelight — seldom  In  the  center  of 
the  stage. 

And  now  comes  Roxas.  Americans  in 
places  of  leadership  In  government,  business, 
and  education  are  asking:  Who  Is  Roxas? 
What  Is  Ills  background?  What  does  he  be- 
lieve?    What  kind  of  leadei  will  he  be? 

Not  all  Americans  who  are  familiar  In  one 
way  or  another  with  the  Philippines  are  ask- 
ing such  questions,  for  many  Americans,  like 
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Major  Lapham.  know  Roxas.  They  know  him 
better  than  many  of  hla  own  people  know 
him.  They  lived  under  the  same  heavy  Japa- 
nese heel  as  he  did  They  suffered  the  same 
hopes  and  fears  as  he  did.  They  tread  the 
same  dangerous  paths  In  the  midst  of  snakes 
and  vipers  as  he  did.  They  know  Roxas — 
and  they  are  rejoicing  with  him  today. 

Still  other  Americans  knew  him  before  the 
war.  Even  then  a  leader  In  the  islands, 
Roxas  made  the  acquaintance  of  hundreds 
of  American  officials  who  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines on  business  through  the  years.  He 
met  hundreds  and  thousands  of  American 
biismessmer.  who  had  Interests  in  the  islands. 
He  met  many  educators,  writers,  publicists. 
and  Just  plain  American  tourists  who  were 
attracted  to  the  Philippines.  They  know 
Roxas — and  they  are  pjoud  that  he  has 
achieved  his  destiny. 

But  the  vas.  majority  of  Americans  do  not 
know  him.  and  it  is  they  who  are  anxious  to 
know  about  him.  They  know  that  on  July  4. 
194«.  for  the  first  time  in  recorded  history,  a 
colony  becomes  a  free  and  independent  re- 
public without  either  bloodshed  or  threat  of 
violence.  They— the  American  people— are 
respon&ible  for  this,  insofar  as  any  people  is 
responsible  for  the  destiny  of  another,  and 
they  are  interested  in  the  leader  of  the  new 
republic 

Manuel  Roxas  was  bom  on  January  1,  1892. 
In  the  small  town  of  Capiz.  Capiz.  the  third 
of  three  boys  bom  to  moderately  well-to-do 
parents  His  father  was  a  planter.  This 
was  at  the  very  time  a  then  little-known 
ophthalmologist  named  Jos^  Rizal  was  reen- 
tering Manila  only  to  be  tricked  by  the  Span- 
lards  an"?  exiled  to  Dapitan.  Five  years 
from  the  date  of  Roxas'  birth — missing  the 
exact  date  by  only  2  days— Dr.  Rizal  was  led 
out  on  the  Luneta  in  Manila  and  shot  to 
death  Roxas  was  learning  of  the  travail  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was  learning  the  hard 
way,  for  his  own  father  was  being  persecuted 
by  the  tyrants  of  Spain.  The  days  of  the 
Spaniards  were  definitely  numbered,  but  like 
all  other  tyrants  of  history,  they  became 
more  wicked  and  bloodthirsty  as  the  day  of 
reckoning  approached.  Thousands  of  Fili- 
pinos were  slain,  among  them  the  father  of 
Manuel  Ro.xas. 

Early  in  his  boyhood  Roxas  went  to  Hong 
Kong,  where  Rizal  had  taken  refuge  more 
than  once  and  where  the  Filipino  colony  was 
large,  to  live.  He  studied  at  St  Josephs 
College  there.  He  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  1906.  being  then  14  years  old.  enroll- 
ing m  the  Manila  High  School.  He  gradu- 
ated from  that  Institution  In  1910.  immedi- 
ately matriculating  at  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  where  he  studied  law.  He  won 
the  highest  scholastic  honors  of  his  class  at 
the  latter  Institution,  graduating  In  1913, 
In  1914  he  passed  the  bar  examinations  at 
the  top  of  the  list. 

The  late  Cajretano  Arellano,  chief  Justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  was  attracted  by  the 
youths  qualifications— Roxas  then  being 
only  22  years  old— and  engaged  him  as  his 
secretary  and  as  a  law  clerk  in  the  supreme 
court  Justice's  office. 

After  5  years  of  hard  work,  constant  obser- 
vations, and  invaluable  legal  experience 
Roxas  went  back  to  his  native  province.  In 
1919  he  launched  his  candidacy  for  governor 
of  Capiz.  becoming,  at  27.  the  youngest  pro- 
vincial governor  In  the  islands  and  likely  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  be  governor  of  his 
province. 

Only  a  year  later  he  won  further  fame 
becoming  known  at  that  early  date  as  "a  man 
of  destiny."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Roxas  early  recognized  the  political  impor- 
tance of  having  others  refer  to  him  as  "a  man 
of  destiny."  and  whUe  he  did  not  coin  the 
appellation,  he  certainly  never  discouraged 
hlB  Mends  from  applying  it  to  him. 

His  knowledge  of  parliamentary  practice 

.^e  fluency  of  his  Spanish  and  English,  and 

his  ability  to  dramatize  his  personality  and 


language  are  the  qtialities  which  early  cata- 
pulted him  into  the  public  eye.  At  the  first 
annual  convention  of  the  governors  he  ever 
attended,  in  Manila  in  1923,  he  was  elected 
presiding  officer. 

Until  then,  he  had  been  noted  only  casually 
by  the  major  politicos  of  the  islands,  but 
after  showing  his  mettle  at  that  meeting. 
Roxas  was  watched  from  then  on  by  the  mas- 
ter political  leader  of  the  islands— Quezon. 

Manuel  Quezon  and  Manuel  Roxas  were 
political  friends  and  political  enemies  for 
long  stretches  of  time  after  1920,  depending 
upon  the  period  and  the  occasion,  but  al- 
ways they  were  personal  friends. 

At  various  times,  the  late,  great  President 
of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  indicated 
beyond  a  peradventure  that  he  held  Roxas 
in  the  highest  personal  esteem.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Quezon  himself  seemed  to  have 
held  a  rather  respectful  attitude  towaid  the 
younger  and.  at  the  time,  immature  Roxas. 
"Perhaps  Speaker  Roxas  differs  with  my 
views."  Quezon  told  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  then 
managing  editor  of  a  Manila  newspaper,  in 
1931.  when  Quezon  was  still  climbing  to- 
ward the  zenith  of  his    uwer. 

"That  is  his  right  and  his  privilege.  1 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  him.  He  Is  a 
very  able  man— I  am  Interested  in  seeing 
him  rise,  because  I  see  in  him  possibilities 
for  leadership— I  tell  you  that  I  have 
watched  Roxas  closely  enough  to  know  that 
he  is  a  coming  leader.  Even  if  it  is  true  that 
that  he  is  trying  to  take  the  leadership  away 
from  us,  which  I  do  not  believe,  I  shall  con- 
tinue giving  him  my  support,  because  I  be- 
lieve in  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his  integrity, 
and  his  ability.  It  Is  my  duty  to  support 
him." 

Eleven  years  later,  In  the  early  days  of  1942 
when  the  Japanese  were  overrunning  the 
Philippines.  Quezon,  now  a  man  sick  unto 
death,  revealed  to  Roxas  personally  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  elder  held  his  mentor. 

"I  need  you  in  Washington.  Manoling." 
the  President  told  Roxas,  then  a  colonel  on 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  staff.  "I  am  old 
and  ill:  1  am  afraid  I  won't  last  long.  Os- 
mena  is  old,  too;  one  cannot  foretell  what 
will   happen.     We   need  you  there." 

That  time,  Roxas  made  a  decision  that 
at  the  moment,  the  older  leader  did  not  like 
perhaps.  Or  perhaps  deep  in  his  heart,  the 
once-flashing  Quezon  admired  the  young 
Manuel  for  chocsing  'to  stay  in  the  islands 
At  any  rate,  Roxas  made  the  decision— and  it 
was  to  remain  with  his  people. 

From  the  day  he  was  elected  Governor  ol 
Capiz  until  1933,  when  he  was  deposed  as 
speaker  of  the  lower  house,  Roxas'  star  was 
in  the  ascendancy.  In  1922.  he  was  elected 
representative  from  the  first  district  of  Capiz. 
He  himself  did  not  even  dream  of  becoming 
speaker  upon  being  seated  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  There  were  many  men  In 
the  chamber— men  older  and  more  tried 
But  they  were  men  schooled  under  the  Os- 
mena  leadership  and  Quezon,  like  the  mas- 
ter political  strategist  that  he  was,  saw  the 
situation  In  a  nutshell. 

Sizing  up  the  many  young  men  In  the  leg- 
islature and  looking  them  over  for  likely 
prospects.  Quezon  saw  that  the  time  was  ripe 
to  launch  the  Issue  of  youth  versus  old  age 
Quezon  then  was  a  Junior  partner  under  Os- 
mefta.  but  Quezon  saw  that  with  Roxas 
Camillo  Oslas.  and  other  youthful,  vibrant 
more  daring  men.  he  could  seize  control. 

As  part  of  his  strategy,  he  worked  to  win 
a  substantial  following  in  the  legislature  by 
Invoking  the  principle  of  cpllective  leader- 
ship in  a  democracy  as  opposed  to  Osmenas 
unipersonallst  leadership.  Quezon  would 
flatter  many  of  them  with  the  title  of  "fel- 
low leaders"— and  this  would  give  every  leg- 
islator an  opportunity  to  feel  that  he  was 
Important. 

Quezon   organized   the   Colectlvista  Party 
and  labeled  Osmena's  group  Unipersonalista 
Rafael  Paima,  then  one  of  the  top  men  near 


Osmefia,  was  rendered  harmless  politically 
by  an  appointment  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines,  an  academic  am- 
bition which  would  have  given  him  repose  in 
his  senescence  but  for  his  Quixotic  ideas  and 
practices. 

Quezon  saw  that  the  only  danger  in  the 
way  of  complete  control  was  the  Visayan 
legislators,  who  were  loyal  to  Osmei'a. 
Spotting  young  Roxas,  eager  and  ambitious 
and  able  in  parliamentary  Jousting,  Quezon 
-  put  him  up  for  speaker.  After  a  deadlock 
lasting  4  days,  Roxas  was  elected  speaker  at 
the  age  of  30,  and,  for  the  space  of  a  decade, 
was  the  trusted  lieutenant  and  understudy 
of  Quezon,  then  president  of  the  senate. 

When  the  smoke  of  the  Colectivista-Uni- 
personalista  battle  had  vanished,  Roxis 
found  himself  a  political  leader,  a  man  of 
great  influence  at  an  age  when  most  young 
men  are  just  beginning  to  make  connec- 
tions. His  youth  did  not  agree  very  well 
with  his  elevated  position.  Impulsive  and 
Impatient  at  times,  he  showed  lack  of  tact 
and  committed  what  could  have  been  some 
grievous  political  blunders. 

Yet,  he  was  like  the  character  in  the  fa- 
miliar American  comic  strip  who  used  to  say 
•I  bruise  easy,  but  I  heal  quick."  No  matter 
how  many  small  mistakes  Roxas  made  he 
.'earned  from  his  mistakes  and  proved 'the 
Judgment  of  Quezon  and  other  leaders  that 
he  was  capable  of  growing  Instead  of  swellinc' 
Roxas  grew  so  fast,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
his  presence  on  the  national  scene  became  a 
source  of  discomfort  to  none  other  than 
Quezon. 

'  At  first,  Quezon  did  not  see  any  reason 
to  be  alarmed  at  Roxas'  steadily  growing  stat- 
ure. He  was  agreeable  to  giving  Roxas  as 
much  rope  as  the  young  man  wanted  during 
days  of  political  peace.  Ther.  came  a  Ion:' 
lull  in  local  politics.  Even  the  independence 
campaign  was  very  discouraging.  Quezon 
more  or  less  retired  to  Monrovia  and  left 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  Osmena  and 
Roxas.  Osmena  himself,  noticing  the  trend 
of  things  and  in  his  astuteness  not  wantin.i 
to  have  his  name  connected  too  Intimately 
with  many  happings,  left  much  of  the  work 
to  Roxas. 

1931  found  Roxas  In  Washington,  workir.;; 
on  the  economic  provisions  of  the  Hare- 
Hawes-Cuttlng  Independence  Act.  When  it 
became  known  in  the  islands  that  Congress 
was  in  a  mood  to  pass  the  bill,  Quezon  hur- 
riedly sent  Benlgno  S.  Aquino  to  Washing- 
ton to  obtain  even  more  concessions  Aquino 
•persuaded  by  the  Filipinos  already  in  Wash- 
ington. Joined  forces  with  them,  and  in  193  B 
the  Hare-Hawes-Cutting  Act  was  passed 
Quezon  immediately  organized  his  own  mis- 
sion, went  to  see  the  Pope,  received  Osmen;i 
in  fond  embrace  in  Paris,  and  reconnoitered 
in  both  Washington  and  New  York  to  se* 
if  more  legislation,  for  which  he  could  claim 
credit,  were  not  possible. 

Roxas,  Osmena.  and  the  others  had  won  a 
victory,  but  when  they  arrived  back  in  the 
Philippines  they  discovered  it  was  an  empty 
one.  Shrewd  propaganda  had  been  used 
against  their  efforts  in  Washington— and  1: 
worked.  Instead  of  being  heroes,  they  wer.' 
temporarily?  heels.  Roxas  lost  his  speaker':? 
position.  He  departed  from  that  post  amids-. 
the  cheering  of  the  gallery.  He  was  still  the 
people  s  choice— although  the  politicians  had 
cut  the  ground  from  under  him. 

For  a  while  Roxas  contented  himself  with 
being  merely  another  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  and  practicing  law,  which 
he  had  long  abandoned,  on  the  side. 

As  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention which  drafted  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  Commonwealth,  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  chah-man  of  the  committee  of  seven 
wh  ch  Is  credited  with  having  drawn  up  the 
main  context  of  the  constitution.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  a  member  of  the  mission 
that  took  the  original  copy  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  United  States  for  the  signature  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
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With  the  Inauguration  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Roxas  was  appointed  by  President 
Quezon  as  secretary  of  finance.  In  addi- 
tion, he  also  was  eletted  Chairman  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  National  Develop- 
ment Co.  and  the  Narlc,  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Economic  Council.  Moreover, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  boards  of  the  Phil- 
ippine National  Bank  and  the  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Bank. 

When  war  broke  out  In  1941,  Roxas  was 
definitely  one  of  the  big  three  in  the  Philip- 
pines— he.  Osmena.  and  Quezon  being  the 
three  recognized  political  leaders  of  the  is- 
lands. 

Roxas"  story  of  what  happened  in  that 
hectic  period  between  December  8,  1941, 
when  Jap  military  planes  first  appeared  over 
the  archipelago  and  that  fateful  day  5 
months  later  when  the  Japs  overran  Cor- 
regldor  is  borne  out  by  all  the  facts  that 
can  be  gathered  by  all  the  important  men 
In  America  and  In  the  Philippines  who  were 
In  a  position  to  know.  He  worked  with 
Quezon  and  with  General  MacArthur  tire- 
lessly. He  fought  and  spoke  and  inEpired 
and  led.     He  chose  to  remain  behind 

The  New  York  Sun,  when  Roxas  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  of  the  new 
Republic,  carries  this  revealing  insight  into 
how  Roxas  came  to  sUy  in  the  Phillnpines. 
Whether  it  is  true  or  not  has  never  been 
verified,   but   here's   the  story: 

"He  (Roxas)  could  have  gone.  There  was 
one  seat  in  the  last  plane.  But  just  as  he 
and  another  fellow  were  tossing  for  it,  Rcxas 
pushed  the  other  feUow  aboard,  pocketed 
the  coin,  and   went  underground. 

"That  le^t  him  two-bits  ahead,  but  in  con- 
siderable perU.  In  peril  he  remained,  lead- 
ing guerrillas  and  unsalvaged  Americans 
until  MacArthur  waded  Gable-ishly  ashore 
on  Lejrte.     •     •     ••■ 

All  during  the  Japanese  occupation,  Roxas* 
status  was  anomalous,  except  to  those  lib- 
erty-loving Filipinos  who  remained  true  to 
America  and  to  Ideas  of  freedom  and  to  their 
compatriots  in  the  puerrilla  forces.  They 
always  knew  where  Roxas  stood.  That  is 
why,  when  MacArthur  came  back,  although 
Roxas  had  actually  held  pofitlon  in  the  pup- 
pet government,  Roxas  could  go  out  to  greet 
the  American  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart.  And  because  he  knew  of  Roxas'  rec- 
ord. MacArthur  could  (and  did)  sincerely 
embrace  the  little,  wiry,  half-starved  Fili- 
pino. 

Prom  that  day.  it  was  In  the  cards  that 
Roxas  should  be  the  first  president  of  the 
new  republic.  Of  course  there  was  opposi- 
tion. There  were  those  who  hated  to  think 
that  any  man  who  covJd  have  even  spoken 
to  the  Japs  could  be  elected  to  any  office  in 
the  new  republic.  But  they  were  the  die- 
hards,  the  incorrlgibles,  the  least  under- 
standing Roxas.  all  InteUigent  people  now 
believe,  chose  the  only  path  open  to  him 
to  save  his  life  and  to  serve  his  people.  If 
he  had  been  slain  by  the  Japs,  he  might 
have  been  a  greater  hero— but  he  would  have 
been  a  dead  hero  and  of  no  possible  service. 

As  it  was  be  waa  of  great  service  to  the 
millions  of  Filipinos  in  their  hour  of  greatest 
peril.  He  helped  to  obtain  rice  for  them  that 
would  have  not  been  had  otherwise.  He  was 
able  to  obtain  military  and  "Conomlc  infor- 
mation that  proved  useful  both  to  the  guer- 
rillas and  the  reinvading  Americans.  He  was 
able  to  hold  high  the  ideals  of  freedom  at 
the  very  depth  of  despair  among  the  people. 

When  the  election  campaign  began.  Roxas 
went  into  action  like  the  dynamo  he  is.  He 
had  the  support  of  the  army,  he  had  the 
support  of  the  youth,  he  had  the  support  of 
many  who.  like  himself,  had  been  tagged 
"collaborators"  without  cause. 

Almost  to  a  man.  soldiers  of  the  Philip- 
pine Army  (which  meant  not  only  ex- 
USAFFE  personnel  but  Inducted  guerrillas  as 

well)  hitched  theit  wagons  to  Roxas'  star 

his  long  brigadier -gcntrals  epaulet.     He  de- 
fined   clearly    what    he    beUeved,    what    he 
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wanted  to  do  In  oflJce.  in  his  campaign 
speeches.  Already  elected  president  of  the 
senate  he  spoke  from  an  official  position  and 
had  a  record — a  postwar  record  as  well  as  a 
prewar  record.  He  used  a  derivative  of  the 
words  Americans  had  heard  from  Elder 
Statesman  Bernard  Baruch— "Hurry,  hurry, 
hurry."  Roxas  went  about  preaching  action 
and  more  action.  He  declared  that  when  and 
if  he  was  elected  and  seated  In  office  he  would 
do  away  with  those  who  refused  to  accefe 
to  the  authority  of  the  government  In  30 
days. 

Political  observers  will  remember  now— and 
watch— his  prediction  that  he  also  would 
form  a  new  political  party  to  oppose  the 
Nationalist  Party  (which  he  and  Osmefia 
had  split  wide  open  In  the  campaien) 
whether  he  won  or  lost.  Many  observers  be- 
lieve that  a  strong  clearly-defined  two-party 
system  In  the  Philippines  would  help  make 
the  new  Republic  work  better  than  the  amal- 
gamations and  alliances  which  have  charac- 
terized political  activity  In  the  archipelago 
for  the  past  50  years. 

The  times  call  for  vital  economic  leader- 
ship. Roxas  has  demonstrated  his  ability  In 
finance  and  economics.  Even  his  opponents 
do  not  deny  this.  Also,  with  the  army  loyal 
to  him.  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  he  can 
make  good  his  promises  about  restoring  law 
and  order. 

Roxas  oratory  Is  already  legendary  in  the 
Philippines.  He  is  a  man  of  "color" — whether 
native  color  or  artificial  color  Is  hard  to  tell. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he 
is  the  most  flamboyant  political  fig\ire  in  the 
islands  since  the  heyday  of  Manuel  Quezon. 

Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth  once  said  that 
he  was  "the  most  eloquent  speaker"  she  had 
ever  heard — and  she  had  heard  many. 

At  one  time,  during  a  Senate  hearing  in 
Washington,  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee asked  Roxas  after  one  of  his  turbulent 
outflows  of  ardor: 

"Just  what  part  of  your  speech  la  fact  and 
what  part  rhetoric?" 

When  Roxas  was  forced  out  of  the  speaker's 
chair  In  the  house  of  representatives, 
he  said  characteristically  as  he  listened  to  the 
applause  of  the  people  In  the  gallery: 

"I  have  fallen  from  the  speaker's  chair  Into 
the  hearts  of  the  people. " 

The  people,  after  many  years,  have  shown 
that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

Long  live  Manuel  Roxas!  Long  live  the 
Republic! 


The  Country  Can  Afford  To  Pay  a  Hoai- 
ing  Subsidy  Better  Than  the  Veteran 
Can  Pay  Inflated  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  I 
felt  and  still  feel  that  the  full  program  of 
housing  recommendations  made  by  the 
President's  Housing  Expediter,  Mr.  Wil- 
son Wyatt.  should  have  received  favora- 
ble consideration  by  the  Congress,  never- 
theles.>  I  must  concede  I  am  pleased  by 
the  vote  of  the  House  authorizing  and 
directin.?  the  House  conferees  to  agree 
to  a  $400,000,000  housing  subsidy. 

COCUICSTAMCES  JtJSTirT    SUBSIDIES 

I  have  never  been  keen  on  subsidies, 
however  disguised,  unless  they  are 
clearly  in  public  interest.    In  this  in- 


stance, when  the  use  of  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy means  making  possible  the  con- 
struction of  homes  for  veterans  who  de- 
serve the  best  from  a  grateful  Nation  I 
feel  the  subsidy  Is  not  only  needed  but 
justified  and  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances. 

Reports  that  have  come  to  us  from 
every  part  of  the   country  show   that 
building  costs  have  gone  up  from  30  to 
60    percent.    Buildings    that    normally 
would  sell  for  $6,000  now  are  $8,000;  and 
speculators  are   using  every   dodge   to 
avoid  existing  regulations  and  charge  all 
the  traffic  will  bear.    Without  the  sub- 
sidy, and  at  the  present  honest  cost  of 
new  houses,  the  .sale  price  of  a  new  house 
of  the  same  type,  honestly  priced  by  an 
honest   builder,  might   be  nine  or  ten 
thousand  dollars.     That  would  simply 
preclude  veterans  and  other  citizens  of 
meager  or  limited  means  from  buying  a 
house. 

MSAtE   CEILINGS    NEiarD 

After  all.  I  think  the  country  can  better 
afford  a  subsidy  to  meet  the  difference 
than  can  veterans  just  out  of  service. 

My  present  regret  Is  that  the  House 
has  not  altered  its  original  decision  to  re- 
fuse to  put  ceilings  on  the  resale  of  occu- 
pied houses.  All  over  the  United  States 
speculators  are  buying  up  old  homes  and 
reselling  them  two  or  three  times,  adding 
one  or  two  thousand  dollars'  profit  on 
each  sale. 

I  feel  that  it  Is  unwarranted,  unfair 
uftjust.  and  unjustifiable  that  these  real 
estate  manipulators  should  thus  Uke  ad- 
vantage of  homeless  veterans.  Under 
present  conditions,  many  of  the  men  and 
women  who  served  our  country  faithfully 
and  uncomplainingly  are  constrained  to 
live  in  old  and  dilapidated  shacks,  or 
crowded  with  two  or  three  families  into 
quarters  never  intended  for  so  many 
people,  when  they  are  entitled  to  have 
decent  homes  at  prices  they  can  afford 
to  pay  in  which  to  live  and  bring  up  their 
families. 

Once  more  I  am  obliged  to  repeat  that 
I  regret  many  Members  were  led  astray 
by  the  million-dollar  lobby  and  propa- 
ganda campaign.  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
the  same  vote  on  the  same  bill  could  be 
taken  today  the  House  would  approve 
resale  ceilings  on  old  homes.  Conse- 
quently, I  hope  in  the  future  the  mem- 
bership will  not  so  easily  be  led  astray 
by  the  glib  propaganda  of  hlf:hly  paid 
lobbyists.  I  hope  that  Members  will  fol- 
low their  own  judgment  and  their  own 
conscience,  and  hot  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  profiteers  and  get-rich-quick  manipu- 
lators. 


Extension  of  Selecthre  Service  f«  1  Year 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  UNGER 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TllE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

imaxilmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoks  a  statement 


/ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


made  by  me  over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.'s  network  from  Newark,  in  reply 
to  an  address  by  Secretary  of  War  Pat- 
terson in  which  he  advocated  extension 
of  selective  service  for  1  year. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  aririrp-w 


we  are  still  at  war.  To  be  sure,  we  do  have 
great  problems  before  us.  But  v.e  shall  not 
settle  them  by  maintaining  wartime  controls 
and  a  wartime  military  draft. 

Again  we  are  told  by  these  advocates  from 
the  Pentagon  Building  that  we  must  have  a 


policing  and  dominating  other  peoples. 
And  even  if  we  blasted  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  ruins,  we  would  still  have  to  have  ground 
forces  to  retain  control  over  the  ruins.  In 
short,  the  kind  of  overwhelming  mllltarj  and 
naval  power  we  nossess  Is  reallv  not  suT.Mpnt. 


promised  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
CouncU  ol  ICinUters  and  the  Prime  Minister 
for  consideration  and  necessary  action. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD' 
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of  the  country— noUbly  In  California- 
efforts  areOKJing  made  to  force  them  and 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


made  by  me  over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.'s  network  from  Newark,  in  reply 
to  an  address  by  Secretary  of  War  Pat- 
terson in  which  he  advocated  extension 
of  selective  service  for  1  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


We  won  the  war.  But  we  are  losing  the 
peace.  We  ere  losing  the  peace  because  we 
are  doing  all  kinds  of  double-talk  about  sup- 
porting the  United  Nations  to  restore  and 
keep  world  order  and  at  the  vuiw  time  call- 
ing for  vast  armed  might  of  our  own  by 
which  to  threaten  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
ure  losing  the  peace  becau^^e  we  are  tellin? 
ourselves  that  everybody  trusts  us  and  be- 
lieves In  our  peaceful  Intentions  while  an- 
nouncing the  the  world  by  our  actions  th.it 
we  are  not  going  to  trust  anybody.  We  are 
losing  the  peace  because  we  are  trying  to 
substitute  power  politics  supported  by  B-29"s 
and  atomic  bombs  for  constructive  states- 
manship. We  are  idling  the  peace  l)ecause 
we  keep  asserting  that  the  war  is  not  over 
and  that  we  must  maintain  further  into 
peacetime  all  our  war-inspired  restrictions 
and  regimentations.  Including  military  con- 
scription. 

The  war  is  over.  The  sooner  we  recognize 
that  fact  and  set  ourselves  to  rebuild  de- 
mocracy and  justice  at  home  and  help  inspire 
and  maintain  them  abroad,  the  better  promise 
we  Will  have  of  winning  the  peace.  This 
false  alarm,  "The  war.  Is  not  over"  Is  being 
used  by  Secretary  Patterson  and  General 
Elsenhower  as  official  spokesmen  for  the  War 
Department  to  foist  upon  America  military 
conscription  In  peacetime.  After  having 
failed  to  presstire  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  Into  the  acceptance  of  peacetime 
conscription  for  military  training,  they  now 
ccme  before  us  and  declare  that  the  war  is 
not  over 

That  this  effort  to  extend  selective  service 
now  is  part  of  a  long-range  plan  to  fasten 
conscription  on  America  as  a  permanent  pol- 
icy Is  quite  clear  when  one  puts  all  the  pieces 
of  the  puz2!e  together.    Even  before  the  war 
had  ended  powerful  forces  in  the  Government 
had  launched  a  drive  to  get  a  universal  mili- 
tary training  law  on  the   books.     When  the 
religious  and  educational  forces  of  the  Nation, 
the  laborers  and  the  farmers,  and  many  of  Its 
wisest  statesmen  repudiated  this  move,  the 
War  Department  went  before  the  Committees 
on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Congress  and  re- 
quested that  the  wartime  draft  be  extended 
indefinitely.     When  they  were  assured  that 
Congress  would  not  write  them  this  blank 
check  they  agreed  to  take  a  1-year  extension 
But  they  required  that  it  still  apply  to  all 
citizens  from  13  to  45  years.    Since  the  House 
has  passed  a  bill  exempting  the  18-  and  19- 
year-old  boys  in  response  to  public  opinion 
outraged  at  the  prospect  of  using  these  boys 
lor  police  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Secretary 
of  War  now  states  for  publication  that  if  Con- 
gress will  let  them  keep  drafting  thes^  youths 
they  won't  send  them  abroad.    First  they  tell 
us  they  can't  get  along  without  these 'boys 
and  keep  the  necessary  forces  overseas     And 
then  the  Secret.iry  of  War  tells  us  they  don't 
°,^**  i!^*™  ^"^  foreign  occupation  troops  at 
all.     They  will  Just  keep  them  at  home-In 
the  Army,  of  course.     Well,  I  say  let's  keep 
them  at  home— on  the  farms  and  In  the  fac- 
tories, in  school  and  college,  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  become  decent  and  useful  American 
Citizens. 

Two  months  ago  I  introduced  a  blU  In  the 
Senate  to  declare  that  the  war  is  terminated 
so  far  as  war  legislation  Is  concerned.  I  had 
already  Introduced  a  bill  last  September  to 
stop  the  involuntary  induction  of  men  Into 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
ilf  w/?f  selective  Service  Act.  I  Introduced 
these  bills  In  the  confident  belief  that  we  are 
impeding  the  recovery  of  our  liberties  at 
home  and  the  reestabllshment  of  freedom 
Clsewiiere  by  the  hypocritical  pretense  that 


we  are  still  at  war.  To  be  sure,  we  do  have 
great  problems  before  us.  But  we  shall  not 
settle  them  by  maintaining  wartime  controls 
and  a  wartime  military  draft. 

Again  we  are  told  by  these  advocates  from 
the  Pentagon  Building  that  we  must  have  a 
continuation  of  the  draft  In  order  to  meet 
our  foreign  commitments.  Now  Just  what 
commitments  are  these  gentlemen  talking 
about?  There  are  Insinuations  that  our  slg- 
nature  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
has  obligated  us  to  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  maintain  armed  garrisons  all  around 
the  globe.  We  have  agreed  to  help  occupy 
Japan  and  Korea  and  Germany.  But  why 
do  wc  need  troops  in  Iceland  and  Egypt  and 
Canada  and  China  and  some  50  other  parts 
of  the  world?  S3cretary  Patterson,  under 
cross-examination  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  admitted  that  if 
we  did  away  with  guarding  surplus  si  pplles 
abroad  no  further  conscription  of  troops 
would  be  necessary. 

What  a  travesty  on  common  sense  and 
hone^y.  that  we  are  being  cajoled  and 
frightened  and  threatened  into  extension  of 
conscription  to  provide  men  who  can  watch 
our  tractors  rust  away  on  Pacific  Islands,  to 
stand  guard  over  beer  going  stale— 500,000 
cases  of  It  in  Guam  alone,  according  to  Time 
magazine— to  keep  naked  natives  in  India 
from  taking  blankets  that  will  be  burned  in 
the  end  anyway.  Why  do  we  keep  these  sur- 
plus supplies  all  over  the  world  at  enormous 
expense?  Is  it  in  order  to  make  a  case  for 
an  army  to  guard  them?  And  how  much 
longer  are  we  going  to  permit  this  thing? 

Now  here  Is  another  picture  for  intelligent 
Americans:  We  are  asked  to  maintain  troops 
in  Germany.  And  recentlv  In  Paris  Secretary 
Byrnes  proposed  a  treaty  to  bind  us  to  con- 
tinue occupation  of  Germany  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  One  of  the  reasons  why  this  is 
regarded  as  necessary  is  to  put  down  dis- 
order among  a  people  that  are  actually  starv- 
ing to  death.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  keep  on 
conscripting  men  to  guard  supplies  much  of 
which  could  be  used  to  create  the  food  and 
clothing  and  other  necessities  to  relieve  this 
need  But  because  we  have  no  statesmanship 
adequate  for  this,  wc-  are  further  asked  to 
conscript  men  to  stand  ready  to  shoot  down 
hungry  Germans  who  may  grow  too  impatient 
With  our  blundering. 

If  we  want  to  talk  seriously  about  our  com- 
mitments to  create  world  order,  to  establish 
democracy  and  to  preserve  peace,  we  must 
abandon  this  illusion  of  peace  by  threat  cf 
democracy  by  compulsion,  and  of  order' by 
deploying  military  power  all  over  the  globe 
In  place  of  these  purely  negative  and  repres- 
sive measures  we  must  turn  to  positive  and 
constructive  ones. 

Let  us  look  a  little  further  at  the  case  of 
the  War  Department  for  extension  of  the  draft 
beyond  its  expiration'  date  of  May  15.     We 
must  not  gamble  with  national  security,  we 
are  told.    But  it  is  not  our  national  seciirity 
that  Is  in  danger.    We  have  and  are  able  to 
maintain   by   voluntary   enlistment   a   Navy 
bigger  and  more  powerful  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  navies  of  the  world     We  have  air  forces 
well  equipped  and  well  based,  which  excell  the 
air  power  of  any  other  nation  and  are  more 
powerful  than  all  the  others  combined     We 
can  maintain   these  forces  without  further 
drafting  men  for  their  ranks.    And  we  alone 
possess  the  atomic  bomb,  which  dwarfs  all  the 
military  power  of  the  rest  of  the  world     For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  one 
nation— ourselves— could  annihilate  the  mili- 
tary establishments  and  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation of  the  rest  of  the  world     It  Is  is  defence 
that  we  seek,  there  ha^  never  been  a  nation 
more  secure  from  defeat  than   the  United 
States  is  today. 

But  the  suspicion  grows  here— as  It  cer- 
tainly has  already  grown  abroad— that  it  is 
not  national  security  that  is  sought  by  this 
new  policy  of  conscription  In  peacetime 
for  our  tremendous  naval  and  air  power 
and  the  atomic  bomb  cannot   be  used  for 


policing    and     dominating     other     peoples. 
And  even  If  we  blasted  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  ruins,  we  would  still  have  to  have  ground 
forces  to  retain  control  over  the  ruins.    In 
short,  the  kind  of  overwhelming  mllltarj  and 
naval  power  we  possess  is  really  not  su.TiClent 
to  establlsl)  nor  maintain  empires.    For  this 
a  nation  miust  have  armed  garrisons.    Are  we 
being  asked  to  stand  ready  to  stand  guard 
over  the  remnants  of  Brltalns  disintegrating 
empire?    Or  are  we  getting  ready  to  launch 
an   emplre-bulldlng   program   of   our   twn? 
Are  we  getting  ready  to  pull  British  chestnuts 
out  of  the  Near  East  fire  where  Russia  Is 
bidding  for  the  oil  of  Iran  and   Iraq   and 
Arabia  by  the  very  same  methods  that  have 
given  Britain  a  practical  monopoly  over  the 
oil  of  these  countries?    Are  we  ready  to  guar- 
antee that  the  Med  terranean  Is  to  remain  a 
British  lake,  denying  to  Russia  at  the  Dar- 
danelles what  we  are  protecting  for  Bri-.ain 
at  Gibraltar  and  Suez?     Must  we  conscript 
our  boys  tc   keep  British  troops  In  Indonesia 
and  India  where  they  shoot  down  the  colon- 
ists for  seeking  the  freedom  we  fought  Brit- 
ain for  a  century  and  three-quarters  age? 

Reduced  to  its  final  analysis,  extension 
of  the  draft  is  demanded  as  a  countermeasure 
against  fear  of  Russia. 


More  British  Discrimination  Against 
American  Goods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1946 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

April  2,  1946. 
The  American  Commercial  AttachI:, 

American  Legation,  Cairo. 
Re  American  goods  for  Egyptian  Government 
departments. 
Dear  Sir:  As  agent  In  Egypt  for  the  Armco 
International  Corp.,  Mlddletown,  Ohio;    the 
American  Cliain  &  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York- 
the  Woodhouse  Chain  Works.  Trenton   N  J  •' 
the   Wagner  Electric  Corp..  St.   Louis    Mo  • 
the   Lincoln   Electric   Co.,   Cleveland    Ohio- 
the  Municipal  Supply  Co..  South  Bend   Ind  ' 
and  others,  and  in  my  capacity  of  contractor 
to  the  Egyptian  Government   since   1928    I 
take  the  liberty  of  advising  that,  as  you  are 
undoubtedly  aware,  the  Egyptian  State  Rail- 
ways have  recently  placed  orders   in  Great 
Britain  amounting  to  several  million  Eoyn. 
tian  pounds  for  locomotives,  wagons,  rails 
machine    tools,    electrical    equipment     etc 
without  giving  a  chance  to  American  manu'I 
facturers  of  similar  material  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  lower  priced  than  British 
goods  and  with  quicker  deliveries 

in^L''?^"*'  ^^^  ^-  ^-  "•  ""^y  «'g"e  that.  ow. 
u  il^.l^l^T'^"*  scarcity  of  dollar  exchange. 
It  would  be  Impossible  for  them  to  place  or- 
ders in  the  United  States  of  America,  but  It 
is  my  belief  that  It  would  still  be  feasible  for 
them  to  favor  American  manufacturers  with 

falrS  ^^"  °^  *^^''  °'"''^"'  ^  ^  '"^"^  °^ 
This  state  of  affairs  obtains,  unfortunate- 
ly, also  to  a  great  extent  in  other  Govern- 
ment administrations,  and  my  associate.  Mr 
Mohamed  Farahat,  Cairo,  had  last  week  an 

^.r^J^^  T"^  "^'  Excellency.  Abdel  Khawi 
Bacha.  Minister  of  Public  works,  on  the  sub- 

l^r^f""'"'^  ^°  "'^  Excellency  the  question 
^!J?f^"  °\  "°*  ^^*  Egyptian  Government 
policy  was  to  entertain  friendly  commercial 

S«  Ji^"^,,''"*'  *^*  """^^  States  Of  America. 
His  Excellency  replied  In  the  affirmative  and 
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APPPMHTY   TA   TUT?    nr\\jnT)T'cictjr\xT 


A  T      TtT^  r^r\rtT\ 


his  long  brigadier -general's  epaulet.     He  de- 
fined   clearly    what    he    believed,    what    be 


*J  \A.*^%3A^A\^iJ  f 


however    disguised,    unless    they    are 
clearly  in  public  interest.     In  this  in- 


tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 


promised  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Council  of  MlnUters  and  the  Prime  Minister 
for  consideration  and  necessary  action. 

Uj  associate  and  myself  are  striving  hard 
to  promote  the  American  Interests  which  we 
represent  In  this  country.  In  connection  with 
Egyptian  Government  business,  and  we  feel 
that,  laboring  as  we  do.  under  very  difflctilt 
and  unfavorable  conditions,  we  mtxst  appeal 
to  your  kind  support  and  cooperation,  in- or- 
der to  overcome  the  policy  of  discrimination 
that  seems  to  prevail  In  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment administrations. 

Trusting  that  this  matter  will  be  given 
your  kind  attention,  and  thanking  you  for 
your  cooperation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  R.  Ballb. 
Alexandru,  Ectpt. 
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Another  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6, 1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  farmers 
should  remember  that  in  other  sections 


of  the  country— noUbly  in  California- 
efforts  areJ>cinR  made  to  force  them  and 
their  hired  men  Into  the  union.  The 
procedure  employed  was  pointed  out  by 
me  way  back  in  1937. 

As  election  time  rolls  around,  the 
unioas  will  again  attempt  to  defeat  at 
the  primary  and,  If  they  win  there,  at 
the  general  election  in  November,  all 
who  refuse  to  follow  their  orders,  all  who 
oppose  their  actions. 

Employees,  working  men  and  women, 
who  are  members  of  the  industrial 
unions,  should  remember  that,  if  the 
farmer,  the  small  merchant,  and  his 
clerk,  even  though  they  be  a  member  of 
the  family,  are  forced  to  kick  in  $2  per 
month,  that  sum.  paid  each  month  by 
each  employee  of  the  independent  mer- 
chant or  farmer,  will  be  added  to  the 
grocery  bill. 

If.  in  addition  to  all  township,  school 
county,  city.  State,  and  Federal  taxes' 
everyone  is  to  be  forced  to  pay  $2  a 
month  additional  tax  to  the  Teamsters' 
Union,  we  might  just  as  well  know  it  now 
as  later.  And.  if  the  present  fee  is  $2 
per  month,  how  long  will  it  be  before  the 
Teamsters'  Union  will  be  asking  for  $3, 
$4.  or  $5  per  month?  Is  not  opposition 
to  that  demand  justified? 
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Tbe     Cooference    of    Aaericaa    Small 
Butincti  Orfaniutions — Chkafo 

EXTENSION  OP  itEMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  tujifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRS8ENTATIVX8 

Thursday,  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement: 

OONFEBENCE  OF  AMEBICAIT  SMALL  ■PMJIl— 
ORGANIZATIONS  EXnBUBB  THE  DCLSSaATIB 
OPINION  or  THE  OCLIOATES  FROM  BTOtKIM 
ORGANIZATIONS   REPRBS&NTINC  AN    ArriLIATED 

MIMBERSHIP    OF    OVER    600,000    SMALL    BtJSI- 
NE8S   CONCERNS 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  answer» 
received  to  date  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
OPA  questionnaires  distributed  to  trade  and 
Industry  assocUtlons.  chambers  of  com- 
merce.  and  other  small  business  organiza- 
tions, and  to  Individual  businessmen 
throughout  the  48  States. 

Tlie    percentages    speak    for    thenwelves. 
They  ipxpress  the  opinions  of  businessmen  In    '' 
virtually  every  line  of  manufacturing,  whole- 
saling.   Jobbing,    retailing,    and    the   service 
trades  located  in  48  SUtes. 


Extension  of  Or.\ 


1.  Extend  the  Price  SUbiliuitiou  Act  U)  Nfar.  31. 1947 


/  CRADIAL  UQl-IOinON-  OF  OTA 

2.  ("wimw  Should  provide  for  mdualliquidaJion  Of  OPA  SO  that  UieigencT  will  be  oiJy  a  Shell  rm  Mar.  31.  m^ 

RElJir  FROM  CrtSIT-AB!<ORrno\ 


riflfRMATE  EXElirTION  FROM  COXTROL 


<.  (o>  The  prod«ict.<!  of  all  manufartnrers  ra.-;  i1e6np(|  bv  the  r«>nMi<!  RiiTMiii^  iri.,.o..  f,.oi  ~,L         .u    , 
e?"W  »^-":."'»>^f^"ni  Pric.  c.mrol,hrou«b^I  levels  otdi^^^^^ 


V«         .\'o 


not  siwciflcally  related  to  the  cost  of  livinc  should  be  imioediatdy  exemplld^..:  „^^  *""  '^»'*^>-     <«-)  All  poods  and  aervioes 

1  EXRlirriOX  BASED  OS  PRODl'CnO.N 

'•  ^!!f™"J'^4m^1t£!*™!^l':^".^:^."^.-^  volume  ,in.be«.e 


ELIUIxItE  PRETICKETIXO 

6.  Pretieketing  should  be  eliminated  on  any  product  not  tjormally  priced  by  the  manufaoturer  for  sale  at 

AUTHORITY  TO  DISTRRTT  AND  REGIONAL  OmCRS 

7.  (a)  Authority  should  be  delepatod  to  rppionaland  dktriet  0P.\  oflSes  lo 


retail. 


Ptretnl 
a.4 


90.0 


tO.0 


•1.0 


MlO 


M.0 


Prtftnl 
JO.  8 


«.« 


-Vo  vote 


trirt  and  Plate  offioes  should  h.irr  final  Jurisdiction  ovc 


liii  \,'*Vr '  'l^f '  for  filinp  and  have  final  }uris.liction  over  all  priw  nmtters     (f, 
The  d«n,.ions  .should  benr.iil.uhi::^"ou{yTo^^^^^^^  ^±T^T'  ^!''^\^-  J«b^rs.  reuil^Tand  Sl^J 

Khould  ro  directly  to  the  national  offi«.  witCt  ffi  e«Tn^'>^,^  ^v  'w  "^  ^'c^f^f^H^W'l '"*".''"  .tPT^hl  "l"  '^  ^"^* 

over  ali  manul)*cturcrs,  subject  lo  tti)peal  lo,  or  review  by.  the  national  offi«  ...  .  ««nonal  offices  should  have  flnal  jurisdiction 


(h)  Dis- 
rades. 


Z5 


&0 


6.5 


4.5 


3.4 


7.5 


.1 


7.5 


IS 


i  DRriNITE  nUE  UllITS 

8.  All  branches  of  OPA  must  act  within  a  certain  specified  time.  Wling  whic*.  the  rrioe  schedules  filed  become  valid 

KO  XAnONAL  AVERAGE  COST  EATTORS 

P.  National  average  cost  factors  should  not  be  the  basis  when  determining  8djustmenti=  of  filed  prices .t... 

KO  RRTBOACnVR  PENALTIES 

'"•  '^'n,;^^SLi^raK",4;,?«'^VvT^^  »»  «>*  '^•e  of  filin,  a.  the  lo«l  ofli«s.  Uiereloro  should  not 


EKPORCEIIE.VT  PROCEbURX 


"•  ""-i^'^e-Xra^^^^^^  wil*  n-sonable  time  for  «.- 

procedam  aud  before  OPA  institutes  formal  enforceSSn^rSblic^l^  prS^SSiS-!!^- "^^  "^'^  ^''^'  ^^ 

BXNT  CONTROL 

12.  Rent  ctKitrol  should  be  transferred  to  tbc  National  Housing  Antbohtj  with  provisieBs  for  sdeqnate 


returns  from  rental  on  real-estate  investments.. 


8&» 


91.0 


90.9 


n.2 


sai 


oat 


4.1 


1.6 
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3.5 


£2 


10 


7.4 


ILl 


&3 


7,7 


3  5  &5 


«iaw   luo  Biomic  Domt)  cannot   be  used  for 


xii-  is_     .•    —  —  ^^".%.\i  Q)Lai,t»  ui  America. 
His  Excellency  replied  in  the  affirmative  and 
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Economy  With  an  Ax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
permission  granted  me  by  the  Hous^,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  Thursday.  May  9. 1946, 
with  regard  to  the  pending  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Interior  Department.  Yester- 
day on  the  floor  of  this  House  I  pointed 
out  that  I  was  not  in  favor  of  cutting 
this  bill  as  much  as  it  was  cut.  I  stated 
that  I  disagreed  vigorously,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  item  of  $23,330,000 
for  the  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion. I  was  and  am  in  favor  of  granting 
the  full  amount  reque.sted.  I  felt  the 
same  way  with  regard  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  particularly  the  Central 
Valley  project  in  California,  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  in  the 
Northwest. 

The  editorial,  with  which  I  do  not  fully 
agree,  follows: 

ECONOMY  WriH  AN  AX 

Economy  in   Washington  Is  long  overdue, 
but  a  cut  of  50  percent  in  one  department, 
while  others  are  barely  touched,  is  scarcely 
the  best  way  to  go  about  it.    In  reducing  the 
Interior    Department's    budget    from    $346  - 
765.579  to  $174,652,579.  the  Hpvise  Appropria- 
tions   Committee    expressed    the    hope    that 
"under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Secretary 
Krug   the  department  will  be   placed  on   a 
more  efficient  basis."     Its  own  conception  of 
efficiency  leaves  a  good  deal   to  be  desired. 
The    Southwestern     Power    Administration, 
whose  three  dams  in  Oklahoma.  Arkansas, 
and  Texas  furnish  much-needed  power,  was 
cut  down  from  $23,323,000  to  S3.632.715.    The 
Bonneville     Power     Administration,     which 
brought  $43,216,192  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
from  sale  of  power  during  the  first  3^.  years 
of  the  war.  was  slashed  from  819.791.000  to 
.    $9,000,000     The  committee  chose  this  psycho- 
logical   moment   to   reduce   the   Bureau   of 
Mines,  one  of  whose  most  important  activities 
Is  the  study  of  ways  to  prevent  accidents  and 
o<*upational    diseases,    from    $20,231,400    to 
$11,298,439.     With  renewed  travel  now  pos- 
sible the  funds  asked  for  the  National  Park 
Service   were  almost   cut   in   two.     With   a 
world  food  crisis  upon  us  and  a  world  food 
shortage  probable  for  years  to  come  this  com- 
mittee.  In    its   wisdom,   chopped   down    the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  from  $166.894  055  to 
$72,271,475. 

Thfse  are  samples  of  the  way  the  commit- 
tee operated.    There  is  no  Indication  that  It 
thought  of  the  true  nature  of  economy,  which 
la  to  cut  out   useless  activities  and   retain 
those    which  bring  in  more  than  they  cost 
Theris.  Is  every  indication  that  It  was  think- 
ing politically,  and  especially  that  It  desired 
to  take  a  final  wallop  at  the  figure  of  former 
Secretarj-  Ickes.     Of  course  there  could  be 
more  economy  and  more  efficiency  in  the  In- 
terior  Department.    This  newspaper  has  long 
argued    for    a    balanced    peacetime    budget 
which   can   only   be   had    by   efficiency   and 
economy  in  the  public   business.     But  effi- 
ciency isnt  the  sacrifice  of  profitable  enter- 
prises, and  economy  ought  to  go  beyond  the 
walls  of  one  department. 


Threat  From  Right 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
after  time  after  time  I  have  said  on  this 
floor  and  elsewhere  that  the  real  danger 
to  America's  future  and  to  America's 
democratic  way  of  living  comes,  not  from 
those  progressive  thinkers  and  liberals 
who  are  our  itching  conscience,  nor  even 
from  the  tiny  Communist  Party,  embrac- 
ing one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  people 
of  America,  but  from  the  entrenched 
greed  and  concentrations  of  economic 
wealth  of  the  reactionaries. 

Repeatedly  I  have  inveighed  against 
the  heavy  pressures  of  the  business  and 
financial  and  industrial  lobbies  which 
infest  Capitol  Hill  with  their  heavy- 
handed  importuning— against  the  lobbies 
which  misled  many  Members  into  cut- 
ting the  very  vitals  out  of  President 
Truman's  housing  bill,  out  of  the  price 
control  extension  bill,  out  of  the  full  em- 
ployment bill#  and  the  minimum  wage 
bill. 

When,  therefore,  I  find  that  a  fair- 
minded,  accurate,  and  experienced  writer 
like  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  who  certainly  has 
never  been  known  for  pulling  his  punches 
when  he  felt  that  even  his  best  friends 
needed  lambasting,  ^ays  in  his  own  terse 
way  the  same  thing  I  have  been  telling 
the  country  for  many  years,  I  am  very 
happy.  I  know  that  I  make  no  blanket 
defense  of  the  liberals  nor  any  blanket 
indictment  of  big  money;  I  do  not  believe 
Mr.  Stokes  dees.  Each  individual  must 
stand  on  his  own  merits.  What  we  do  say 
is  that  the  real  and  present  danger  to 
responsible  popular  government  is  from 
the  pressure  of  vast  financial  powers  too 
great  to  be  countered  by  any  ordinary 
citizen  or  group  of  ordinary  citizens. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  insert  in'  the 
Record.  Tom  Stokes'  column  of  May  8 
from  the  Washinpton  Dailv  News,  which 
he  titled  "Threat  From  Right'; 

iHR£.\T    FHOM    RIGHT 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
It  Is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  say  that  the 
threat  to  our  freedom  and  democracy  is  from 
the  left. 

The  proof  lies  In  the  facts.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  record  v/ould  seem  to  disprove 
this  theory  and  show.  Instead,  that,  amid  all 
the  howling  about  the  danger  from  the  left 
forces  on  the  other  side  have  been  moving  in 
quietly  to  consolidate  themselves. 

Since  before  the  war  Congress  has  enacted 
no  new  law  of  the  New  Deal  stripe,  or  "left- 
ish."  if  that  designation  is  preferred  with  a 
single  exception.  That  was  the  watered- 
down  version  of  the  so-called  full  employ- 
ment bill.  In  its  final  form,  it  won  approval 
of  even  stanch  conservatives.  It  has  started 
no  revolutions. 

But  there  has  been  movement  in  Congress 
from  the  right,  easily  overlooked  because  it 
Involved  seemingly  complicated  matters,  or 
at  least  made  to  look  complicated  Their 
purpose,  however.  Is  simple,  that  Is,  to  pro- 
tect  and  strengthen  entrenched   economic 


Interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  rank  and 
file.  Monopoly,  or  private  government  by 
private  interests.  Is  what  it  all  spells  out. 

The  irony  Is  that  this  threat  to  our  com- 
petitive, free  enterprise  society  comes  from 
those  who  are  so  blatant  about  free  enter- 
prise. But  they  know  what  they  are  up  to. 
Reference  has  been  made  here  before  to 
the  attempt  of  the  great  Insurance  industry. 
In  the  middle  of  the  war,  to  exempt  itself 
from  our  antitrust  laws  and  thus  deprive  the 
public  of  its  champion  against  extortionate 
rates  and  charges.  They  won  out  In  the 
House  but  were  checked  In  the  Senate— and 
throtigh  a  compromise— by  the  alertness  of 
Senator  OMahonet  (Democrat,  Wyoming). 
Another  campaign  to  break  down  the  anti- 
trust laws  Is  now  on.  even  mere  far-reaching 
in  its  effects  on  all  of  us. 

This  is  the  attempt  of  the  railroads  to  get 
out  from  under  the  antitrust  laws  through 
the  so-called  Bulwinkle  bill.  It,  too.  passed 
the  House,  often  a  most  undiscerning  body. 
But  the  Justice  Departments  Antitrust  Di- 
vision, and  such  others  as  Gov.  Ellis  Arnall, 
of  Georgia,  laid  before  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  a  factual  record  of 
monopolistic  rate-fixing  by  railroads  and 
allied  transportation  agencies  drawn  within 
their  orbit,  which  this  bill  would  perpetuate 
and  strengthen.  So  the  committee  has  had 
its  eyes  opened. 

The  bill  would  exempt  from  antitrust  ac- 
tion agreements  on  rates  among  railroads 
through  rate  bureaus  or  conferences  that 
were  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  point  about  such  rate 
agreements,  which  the  Justice  Department 
has  demonstrated  In  actual  cases.  Is  that  they 
are  controlled  from  the  top  by  one  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Association  of  Railroads 
which  Itself,  in  turn,  has  tie-ups  with  great 
New  York  banking  houses.  It  Is  a  private 
empire  above  the  Government  and  people 

This  top  stratum  has  tremendous  power 
because  the  banks.  In  turn,  are  affiliated  with 
the  Nation's  great  Industries.  By  the  way 
It  fixes  railroad  and  allied  transportation 
rates,  for  example,  it  not  only  raises  the  cost 
of  living  for  you  and  me.  for  freight  rates 
are  an  important  item;  but  It  also  can  hold 
back  development  of  certain  sections,  such 
as.  for  example,  the  South  and  West.     This 

nH?.!f  "*?""•»   ^^  interests  He  with   vested 
industrial  enterprises  In  the  East 

f,,^.^!:'^""'"'  *"^^  ^^*s  hierarchy  that  it  re- 

Sj'rhri°"'  !"  '^'^'  '°  ''''  Government 
during  the  war  In  many  cases,  and  those 
^essive  charges  all  com/ out  of  our  pock^! 
boofc  as  taxpayers.     New  freight  clS^Bca- 

hio-hpr  ?  '^'^'^'^  ^"^  ^°°>«^  ^ases  to  get  a 
rif.       i^^l*-    ^^'^^^K  the  war  and  before  thte      ^ 

nto  otLr  fo^"";'^  '*"'*  "''^^  connections, 
into  other  forms  of  transportation  In  the  ef- 

ra  lroa°d'i?vH*':H  '°.  '"^  *^*'^  ^«*^«  '' ^L 
oer  in  m!nv-.'^"'^**'''"K  ^^^  h«Pl^^  ship- 
per, m  many  cases,  no  competitive  recourse. 


Price  Control  Legislafi 


on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  a  part  of  a  broadcast  by  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
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System  on  May  3,  1946,  reading  as  fol- 
lows : 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


As  you  may  remember,  when  the  OPA 
continuation  bill  was  up  for  consideration 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  about  3 
weeks  ago,  an  amendment  was  offered  by 
Representative  Jim  Wadsworth,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  fig- 
ures in  the  House,  for  the  immediate  and 
complete  termination  of  all  price  and  other 
controls  on  livestock  and  the  meat  picture 
generally. 

He  contended  that  the  black  market  In 
meat  has  now  become  so  widespread  that 
there  no  longer  Is  any  hope  at  all  of  repair- 
ing and  patching  up  the  mess,  and  the  only 
thing  left  to  do  Is  to  give  It  up  completely 
On  the  original  tentative  vote,  that 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  fairly  strong 
margin;  but  when  the  final  confirmation 
vote  came.  It  was  defeated  by  a  rather  close 
margin,  so  In  the  form  in  which  the  OPA 
extension  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  was  not  Included. 

This  afternoon.  Representative  Wadsworth 
took  the  floor  for  5  minutes,  and  he  told  the 
House  that  he  spent  i  days  of  this  week  in 
Chicago,  at  the  Chicago  Stockyards,  and  that 
everything  he  told  his  colleagues,  everything 
he  predicted  about  what  would  happen  if  con- 
trols were  not  taken  off  meat,  were  confirmed 
and  more   than  confirmed  by  what  he  saw 
there.    He   said   that   he   found   the   entire 
slaughtering  industry,  and  the  entire  cattl? 
Industry  In  general,  in  a  state  of  total  de- 
moralization.    And  I  might  add  that  I  per- 
sonally have  contacted  certain  of  the  larger 
livestock  markets  of  the  Nation  myself  today, 
and  I  find  that  the  quota  buying  orders,  which 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  put  Into 
effect  on  Monday  of  this  week  in  an  effort  to 
curb  the  flow  of  cattle   Into   black-marki" 
channels   and   get   some    animals    Into    the 
hands   of   legitimat*   packers,   has   failed    to 
show  the  slightest  discernible  results. 

After  Representative  Wabsworth  got 
through  today.  Speaker  Sam  Rateurw.  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  assembled  Repre- 
sentatives, he  very,  very  rarely  does  anything 
of  this  kind,  took  the  floor  and  himself  made 
a  brief  speech.  He  said  that  some  Membt-. 3 
of  the  House  may  have  noticed  that  when  the 
vote  on  the  Wadsworth  amendment  was  taken 
about  3  weeks  ago.  he  was  not  recorded  as 
having  voted  one  way  or  the  other.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  inform  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  afternoon,  that  if  he  had  voted  on 
that  previous  occasion,  he  would  have  voted 
In  favor  of  the  amendment,  that  is.  he  would 
have  voted  In  favor  of  removing  ail  controls 
on  meat. 

He  said  the  Nation  has  the  largest  supply 
of  cattle  In  Its  entire  history,  but  becaus,; 
of  the  OPA  and  its  bungled  system  of  controls 
the  animals  are  not  getting  to  the  dinner 
tables  of  the  Nation.  And  that  Is  from  the 
Democratic  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—the  second  highest  figure  In  the 
administration,  second  only  to  the  President 
himself. 

To  thoroughly  complete  the  fiasco  on  the 
meat  situation,  the  White  House  this  after- 
poon  put  out  a  statement  that  President 
Truman  s  remarks  of  yesterday,  and  Secre- 
tary Anderson  s  remarks  of  the  day  before 
about  ending  controls  on  meat  If  the  present 
experiments  with  the  quota  system  fail  to 
work,  had  been  misinterpreted  In  most  quar- 
ters, and  that  they  had  been  referring  to 
these  new  quou  controls  only,  and  not  to 
price  controls. 

I  can't  say,  first  hand,  anything  about 
What  the  President  was  referring  to  yester- 
day, because  It  bo  happens  that  I  was  un- 
able to  attend  his  press  and  radio  confer- 
«?^.  'n  person.  But  regardless  of  what  the 
White  House  may  say,  I  do  know  what  Secre- 
tary Anderson  meant  the  dav  before,  because 


I  talked  to  him  personaUy,  and  he  told  me 

^*^^  J!?**  ^^  ™^*°^      And  50  sutemems 
by  the  White  House  cant  change  that 

Now  for  the  last  2  nights,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen.  I've  tried  to  give  you  some  factual 
information  about  the  inspired  mail  that  is 
pouring  into  Congress,  particularly  into  the 
^i^^^^™*""^"*^-  demanding  the  continua- 
t  nnc      °n'^/°'"  *  '^'  ^^^^-  ^''^lout  restric- 
tions or  limitations  or  qualifications  or  In- 
structlons  of  any  kind.  Just  a  blank  check 
of  authority  for  OPA  to  couUnue  as  It  has 
been  operating,  for  another  12  months.    I've 
tried  to  give  yc  u  some  Itfea  of  how  that  mail 
an^  tl^".  inspired,  and  who  it  comes  from, 
and  What  the  forces  are  that  are  behind  It 
xne  form  post  cards,  on  which  an  Indi- 
vidual merely  signs  his  name,  and  drops  It 
In  the  mall  box,  have  been  distributed  in  sub- 
T^JfL^""^   °^   ^^^**   comers   and   through 
fK^r^w""*    business    establishments,  ^y 
l^\^  r^  ^^  ^^'^  Political  Action  Committee 
by  the  Communist  Party,  and  by  a  few  other 
groups   Which    they   have   persuaded    to   go 
along  with  them.  "* 

r.I^t  ^^^^  °''"  propaganda  machinery, 
notably  the  so-called  Community  Services 
Branch  of  the  OPA  Information  Division 
has  been  beating  the  drums  with  local  groups 
Lr^t?^  r^*  ^"**  another,  trying  to  drum  up 
sentiment  wherever  possible.  Ifs  easy  fm 
anyone  to  scrioble  a  name  at  the  bottom  of 

fr?K  •  ^"'*  **^°P  "  *"  "  'n^"  ^^-  particularly 
If  they  don  t  read  it  carefully,  and  consider 
carefully  what  the  card  says  They  are  all 
worded  m  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  the  momen- 
tary reaction,  well,  yes,  I  want  price  control 
continued  wherever  necessary,  as  long  as 
necessary— and  that  seems  to  be  what  this 
means. 

But.  in  addition  to  the  forces  that  I  have 
already  mentioned,  promoting  this  high -pres- 
sure mail  drive  on  Congress,  there   is  an- 
other very  Important  force  too.     Ifr    Walter 
Wlnchell.  m  his  Sunday  night  broadcasts  has 
cpenly   and    frankly    urged   his   listeners    to 
write    to    their   Congressmen    and    Senators 
and  insist  that  OPA  be  continued,  without 
restrictions   or   limitations   or  qualifications 
of  any  kind,    Mr.  Drew  Pearson.  In  his  Sunday 
night  broadcasts,  has  Joined  the  team,  also- 
he  has  openly  and  unblushingly  urged  hi-^ 
listeners  to  write  to  their  Senators  and  Con'- 
gressmen,  demanding  that  OPA  be  continued 
without  restrictions  or  qualifications  of  any 
kind.     Mrs.   Franklin   D.   Roosevelt.   In    her 
newspaper  column.  My  Day,  has  ur^ed  her 
readers  to  write  their  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors, demanding  the  same  thing,  except  that 
f^he  rather  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  mak- 
ing  it   perfectly  clear   that   the  plan   is  to 
Keep  OPA  and  government  control  as  a  per- 
manent fixture  in  the  American  Government 
And  other  lesser  figures  on  the  radio  and  In 
the  press  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

In  9  years  before  this  microphone,  I  have 
never  done  that.  Ive  wanted  to.  sometimes. 
but  I-ve  always  refrained.  But  Inasmuch  as 
I  seem  to  be  the  only  person  on  the  air  who 
b«ltevP5  that  the  OPA  should  be  forced  to 
clean  its  own  house,  and  Inasmuch  as  they 
have  done  what  they  have,  Im  going  to  do 
the  same  thing,  for  the  first  Ume.  Well  let 
them  see  what  some  letter  writing  is  •  •  • 
not  phony  form  post  cards,  but  letters. 

Dont  be  fooled  by  this  stuff  and  nonsense 
that  this  is  a  question  of  whether  price  con- 
trol is  to  oe  conUnued  or  not.  It  is  no  such 
thing.  Its  a  question  of  whether  the  slide- 
rtile  quiz  kids  In  OPA  are  going  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  run  things  Just  as 
they  jolly  well  please,  without  any  re- 
straints, without  any  requlremenu  that  they 
straighten  out  the  mess  they've  made  cr 
whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States— 
Which  is  you.  is  going  to  make  them  behave 
themselves,  and  make  tiiem  stop  playing 
politics  with   the  economic   welfare  of  the 
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Nation,  and  correct  their  Idiotic  scramble  of 
controls  and  price  ceilings  so  that  that  part 
of  America  that  wants  to  go  bwk  to  work  and 
do  a  Job— Which  is  most  of  America— can  to 
back  to  work.  ■ 

If  you  want  the  OPA  continued  exactly 
as  It  has  been,  with  no  butter  although  we 
have  plenty  of  butterfat.  no  OI  homes  al- 
though we  have  untold  quantlUes  of  lumber 
and  untold  mills  standing  Idle,  with  no  cheap 
shirts-<3nly  M  shirts— because  price  ceU- 
mgs  make  it  impossible  for  the  manufacturer 
to  produce  cheap  shirts:  If  you  want  OPA 
continued  with  you  paying  20  percent  more 
than  you  would  be  paying  for  meat  be- 
cause  virtuaUy  all  cf  the  meat  Is  In  the 
black  market,  when  we  have  aore  meat  than 
ever  before  In  history;  if  you  want  the  push- 
ng  around  and  the  persecution  of  innocent 

flliJ  ^^^'  *^  5"°"  **°'  "»«  corner  grocer 
fined  >50  for  making  a  mistake  of  1  cent^ 

fhf'L"*'  0/ hamburger.  If  you're  In  favor  of 
the  way  the  three  UtUe  Swiss  guys  were 
treated,  if  you  like  being  propagandised  with 
phoney  statistics  and  u^ttriThs.  wn?  y^ut 
own  tax  money  paying  for  It.  if  you  want  Mr 
Chester  Bowles  and  his  OPA  crowd,  with 
the  open  and  organized  backing  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, to  get  an  rbsolutely  free  ticket  for 
another  12  months,  write  and  S  yovS  Co^ 

^f^tho^f  ^°"'  ''°  ^^*°^  to  exund 
OPA  Without  any  restrictions. 

I  don't  believe  you  do.  I  believe  you  want 
the  mess  cleaned  up.  And  if  you  do  wint 
that,  write  and  tell  your  Senators  and  yJSr 

S?^'«^^f°>l^'  y°"  *'"*  0*"^  cleaned  up. 
and  made  to  behave  Itself,  and  to  take  whar. 
f         steps  are  necessary  to  let  America  go 

^Jnr?.  ^^  ^  "  <J"««tion  of  Whether  OPA 
is  working  for  us.  or  whether  it  rules  us 

Now.  they've  organized  this  high-pi««ure 
mail  campaign.  Lets  show  them.  oSce^ 
for  all.  What  letter  wrtUng  is.  Don'T.JSd 
any  printed  form  postcards.  Members  cS 
Congress  are  not  impreeaed  by  that.  If  the 
National  Aasociatlon  of  Manufacturer*  or  any 
body  else  gives  you  a  can!  to  sign,  tear  It  un 

^Sr  ^^"^  n/'^'^-  ^'  "^  •^^<'  °"t  'rem 
»«^  ^'  newspaper  or  elsewhere  tlie  exact 

benators.  Then  «t  down  and  write  them. 
OPA   ought  to  be  cleaned  up.  say  so     Get 

o?  v^'r'?'^  '°  •''*^  '~  °'t  t**'  ~*"£rJ 
of  your  famuy  to  wrlte.^  And  well  show  them 

what  some  letter  writing  ii. 

Don't  delay  this,  many  of  you  have  written 
in    and  asked  me  what  you  can  do     Well 
thisis  It.     You've  got  to  show  Congress  wh.t 
America  really  thinks  and  wants;  now   let's 
see  what  happens^ 


Appalachian  Milling  Conditions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  9  (leoulative  day  0/ 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  insert«l  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoso  an  arUcle 
entitled  "Reporter  Pinds  Appala<ihian 
Minir^  Conditions  Appalling,"  by  Mrs, 
Eugene  Meyer,  a  very  able  and  conscien- 
tious lady,  the  wife  of  the  publisher  of 
tlie  Washington  Post.    Mrs.  Meyer  has 
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made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  sit- 
P^MO  ta  the  Appalachian  mining  region, 
ftom  an  unb:ac^.  nonpartisan  point  of 
Tiew.  She  substantiates  some  of  the  mat- 
ters called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Barkliy]  and  myself  a  few  days  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrxn  the  WMlUogton  Post  of  May  8.  1946) 

HiPUBiaa  Fncas  Appalachian  Mining 

COKDmONS    Appaiximc 

(By  Agnes  E.  Meyer t 

Haxun.    Kt..   May    7— I   have    Just    been 

through  the  bituminous  coal  areas  of  the 

Appalachian  Mountains,  where  the  fatalities 

read  like  battle  reports  from  Iwo  Jlma. 

Since  the  Christmas  disaster  at  Founnile, 
where  20  miners  were  buried  alive.  27  miners 
have  been  killed  by  other  accidents  in  this 
area.  From  146  to  180  miners  are  killed 
In  Kentucky  every  year.  In  1944,  10.000  out 
of  67.000  coal  miners  were  injured  in  major 
Industrial  accidents  in  Kentucky;  only  6.338 
received  compensation,  usually  Inadequate. 
According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  in 
the  last  35  years.  66.140  men  were  killed 
in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields  an 
average  of  1.889  men  per  year.  Why  does 
the  Nation  countenance  such  wholesale 
slaughter  In  one  of,  its  most  essential  in- 
dustries? 

These  miners  need  a  welfare  fund,  though 
It  is  a  question  who  should  control  it.  They 
need  much  more  than  that.  They  need  a 
chance  to  live  like  human  beings.  They 
need  a  chance  to  escape  from  the  pigsties 
they  are  forced  to  inhabit.  They  need  health 
Instead  of  filthy  water  supplies,  insanitary 
toilets,  bad  odors,  files,  mosquitoes,  and  the 
diseases  that  result  from  them.  They  must 
be  assured  a  living  wage.  They  are  entitled 
to  safe  working  conditions  instead  of  belne 
forced  to  walk  daily  into  a  death  trap.  Above 
all  things,  they  need  to  be  freed  from  some 
of  the  most  vicious  operators  and  politicians 
that  have  ever  turned  American  citizens  Into 
slaves. 

Before  I  describe  the  horrors,  the  Injustices 
and  the  terrorism  I  have  witnessed  in  the 
Tennessee-east  Kentucky  area.  It  Is  only  fair 
to  say  that  I  know  the  conditions   In  the 
Pennsylvania    bituminous    regions.      Condi- 
tions there  are  a  veritable  heaven  in  compari- 
son with  the  hell  In  which  I  spent  last  week 
This  Appalachian  area  is  notoriously  the 
worst  mining  district  In  the  country,    in  the 
whole  region  there  is  but  one  first-rate  opera- 
tion.    It  Is  Lynch,  Ky..  run  by  the  United 
States   Steel    Co.     There   are   5.   possibly   6 
others  that  are  fairly  good.    The  rest  In  vary-' 
Ing  degrees  are  a  disgrace  to  the  Industry 
and  to  the  Nation.    Dally  they  threaten  the 
well-being   of   some   70.000   men    and    their 
families  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  or.  given 
the  high  birth  rate,  nearly  400,000  people 

I  began  my  tour  of  the  bituminous  coal 
region  at  Fourmlle.  near  Middlesboro  Ky 
where  the  explosion  occurred  last  Christmas 
that  shook  the  whole  country.  Twenty  heads 
^families  are  still  entombed.  The  mine  has 
been  sealed  to  extinguish  the  fiames  and 
cannot  be  reopened  as  yet  Five  men 
escaped,  one  of  whom  died  subsequently 

I  interviewed  three  of  them,  one  In  the  hos- 
pital. None  of  these  men  wUl  ever  work  aealn 
as  miners.  Their  hearts  are  bad;  their  bodies 
poisoned  by  coal  gases.  Neither  they  nor  the 
families  of  the  dead  have  ever  received  a  cent 
of  compensation  from  the  mine  owner.  They 
had  all  signed  the  usual  compensation  con- 
tract, which  had  been  presented  by  the  mine 
company  as  though  It  was  providing  com- 
pensation. It  was  a  fake.  Actually  no  com- 
pensation was  In  force  at  the  time  of  the 


suppoiTZD  BY  cHAarrr 
"nie  mine  workers  are  now  pressing  State 
officials  to  start  criminal  acUon  against  the 
mine  owner.  The  25  families  are  being  sup- 
ported by  charity.  A  fund  of  $120,000  raised 
by  popular  subscription  and  distributed  at 
the  average  rate  of  »120  a  month  per  family 
will  last  them  a  little  mort  than  3  years. 
After  that,  the  widows,  wives,  and  numerous 
children  will  have  to  depend  on  the  charity 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

The  UMW  tried  to  pass  the  same  safety 
laws  m  Kentucky  that  exist  In  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  and  Illinois,  but  the  operators  defeated 
the   bill.     The   coal-company   lawyers   have 
drafted  all  the  Kentucky  mining  laws  until 
the  last  legislature  passed  a  slight  modifica- 
tion  of   the  compensation   act.     Heretofore 
all  compensation  for  death  or  Injury  has  been 
left  to  the  good  or  bad  will  of  the  operators. 
Why  did  the  accident  at  Fourmile  occur? 
Because  the  operator,  to  save  a  few  dollars, 
shut  off  the  fan  that  forces  oxygen  into  the 
mine  on  the  Saturday  before  Christmas.    On 
Christmas  night  4  days  later,  the  fan  was 
turned  on  again.    When  the  men  went  in  the 
following  morning,  the  accumulated  coal  gas 
ignited.    Had  It  not  been  the  Christmas  sea- 
son, about  100  more  men  would  have  been 
trapped.     Mine  operators  such  as  this  one. 
and  they  are  plentiful  in  this  area,  daily  risk 
the  lives  of  their  workers  to  get  all  the  money 
they  can  in  a  short  period.    They  are  taking 
it  out  of  the  lives  of  the  men.  Instead  of 
thinking  about  good  ventilation  and  general 
efficiency. 

UNFIT  FOR   HUMANS 

At  Fourmlle  I  began  my  study  of  the  min- 
ers' living  conditions.  The  company  houses 
are  hovels  so  abominable  that  no  human 
being  should  live  In  them.  The  roofs  leak 
the  wind  blows  through  crevices  In  walls  and 
floors,  the  destruction  and  filth  of  genera- 
tlons  are  everywhere  evident.  Two  families 
had  lived  for  30  years  right  at  the  mouth  of 
the  mine.  These  shacks  with  a  local  lumber 
supply  had  cost  less  than  $50  to  $75  to  build 
originally.  Yet  these  families,  for  30  years 
had  paid  first  $6  then  $9  a  month,  or  some 
$3,000  in  all.  for  this  abomination  of  a  house 
and  for  the  privilege  of  working  from  father 
to  son  In  dally  risk  of  their  lives  when  thev 
entered  this  mine. 

There  is  no  running  water  in  such  camps 
One  family  uses  a  dirty  trickle  of  a  stream 
that  comes  from  the  hill  where  pigs  run  and 
cattle  graze.  Others  use  moldy,  polluted  Old 
wells.  Many  walk  blocks  to  the  nearest 
source  of  water,  which  may  be  a  clean  spring 
in  the  higher  locations  or  a  dirty  one  If  It  Is 
in  the  valley.  The  open  outdoor  toilets  are 
often  near  the  water  supplv.  Refuse  lies  in 
the  streams  and  In  the  all-pervasive  mud. 

The  small  children  In  these  families  are 
undernourished  and  scabby  faced,  either  with 
skin  diseases  or  filth.  The  miserable  com- 
missary m  this  mine  has  an  inadequate 
variety  of  foods.  Other  stores  are  miles  away 
P-om  5  to  a  top  of  22  children  are  crowded 
Into  these  houses. 


NO     SIGN    OF    DISCIPLINE 

The  four-room  school  Is  battered  and  piti- 
ful, but  far  better  than  It  used  to  be  Two 
young  teachers  do  their  best  to  Instruct 
about  150  children,  of  whom  some  30  were 
in  school.  The  others  were  playing  hookey 
as  they  usually  do.  Most  of  them  drop  out 
at  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade.  No  vestige  of 
discipline  Is  discernible  In  the  children  nor 
the  adults.  Women  In  filthy  clothes  were 
rocking  on  the  porch  while  the  ragged  half 
naked  little  ones  played  in  the  mud  puddles 
that  filled  every  depression  after  a  rain 

These  families  were  poor  Illiterate  moun- 
tain Jolk  when  they  left  the  Isolated  hills 
for  the  insulated  mining  camps.  There  thev 
have  lived  as  virtual  slaves  before  the  union 
fought  its  bloody  battles  with  the  operators- 


sheriffs,  gunmen,  and  gangsters,  to  ultimate 
victory  and  an  organization  which  has  been 
strong  only  the  last  2  or  3  years.  These 
mining  families  have  never  known  what  it 
means  to  have  possessions,  freedom,  decency, 
and  dignity  even  In  better  camps  than  Four- 
mile.  The  young  men  who  grew  up  In  the 
years  of  depression,  want,  and  Idleness,  and 
then  went  to  war,  have  never  had  a  life. 

Unlike  the  miners  and  mining  families 
whom  I  Interviewed  In  Pennsylvania,  these 
folk  have  lived  so  long  In  Isolation,  fear,  and 
suspicion  that  they  are  defensive,  if  not 
hostUe.  with  a  stranger.  If  my  sympathy 
pierced  their  unresponsiveness,  the  more  In- 
telligent ones  would  show  me  their  houses 
with  a  fierce  indignation.  But  the  groups  of 
men  idling  about  here  and  there,  playing 
cards  on  the  commissary  steps,  would  never 
so  much  as  look  up  at  me  when  I  began  talk- 
ing to  them.  They  would  answer  my  ques- 
tions warily  and  distrustfully,  out  of  one 
corner  of  the  mouth,  while  they  continued 
their  games  of  penny  ante. 

THEY   HAVE   NEVER   LEARNED 

What  a  newcomer  feels  at  once  U  that 
the.se  people  have  never  learned  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  lives.  Most  of  them 
never  handled  money  before  the  union  in- 
vasion, because  they  were  permanently  In 
debt  to  the  company  store.  Now  that  they 
get  more  money,  they  spend  It  often  before 
pay  day.  The  management  of  money,  of  a 
budget,  a  desire  for  cleanliness,  health,  or- 
der, and  self-development  cannot  be  learned 
overnight.  Most  of  the  miners  were  Induced 
to  buy  bonds  during  the  war.  Usually  their 
wages  are  frlttiered  away. 

John  Lewis  has  raised  the  pay  of  these 
miners  only  to  have  most  of  it  funneled  Into 
the  company  stores.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  mines  have  paid  better 
wages  for  6  or  7  years  and  most  of  them  for 
3  years,  there  is  no  discernible  Improvement 
in  the  general  standard  of  living  Oh  yes- 
these  people  need  welfare  work  In  the"  pro- 
foundest.    most   far-reaching   sense   of    the 

'?I^-  r^^P"'  *^^  ^^^^"^  '"«d  In  the  hands 
of  the  UMW  gives  the  union  too  much  nower 
over  Its  members. 

But  John  Lewis  is  forced  to  seek  protec- 
tion for  mining  families  because  public  Jus- 
tice and  private  charity  alike  have  failed  to 
come  to  their  rescue.    What  these  dispirited 
oppressed,  and  exploited  people  need  most  Is 

f.^.^^^H^^.^^^y  *°  ^^"^^  ^th  company  and 
union  domination,  to  live  In  an  Incorporated 
township  and  learn  slowly  what  it  means  to 
l^long  to  a  self-respecting,  self-governing, 
free  American  community. 


Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C.  Warren 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GRAHAM  A.  BARDEN 

OF   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1946 
Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  April  1946  issue  of  Hol- 
lands magazine  by  Wellington  Brink 
on  Hon  Lindsay  Carter  Warren,  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  agent  of  the  Congress.    Prior  to 

•  ,oFP°^"^™^'^^  ^^  Comptroller  General 
m  1940.  Mr.  Warren  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  16  years 
from  the  First  North  Carolina  Con- 
gressional District.  He  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion s  finest  public  servants 


Ltnosay  Carter  Warren 
whip  over  public  spending 
(B:.-  Wellington  Brink) 
Lindsay   Garter   Warren,    who   carries   200 
weU-packed  pounds,  bosses  the  vast,  sprawl- 
ing  General   Accounting   Office.     He   is   the 
Nation's  fiscal  enforcement  officer    the  No    1 
critic    of    mismanagement    In    Government 
and  the  chief  barrier  against  illegal  ^pendinR 
of  Uncle  Sam's  mickles  and  muckles. 

As  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes.  one  of  his  many  duties  is  to  run  the 
biggest  auditing  house  in  the  world  War- 
ren Is  tough.     His  brows  beetle.    His  speech 

^'"^JL  ^^T  ^^^'  '^^  ^«^<'  Memories  of 
Blackbeard  the  Pirate  light  his  eye-^  He's 
a  lusty  skipper  straight  from  the  stormy 
banks  of  North  Carolina. 

Warren  battled  bareknuckle  thrcutrh 
county  courtrooms  and  the  bruising  free- 
for-all  of  politics.  He-8  maybe  even  better  as 
a  trial  la-wyer  than  at  trial  balances— and  best 
of  ^11,  to  hear  him  talk,  at  snagging  channel 

General  Accounting  has  a  decimal-chasing 
population  of  some  15,000-almost  triple  the 
prewar  number.  In  12  months  It  handles 
30  million  vouchers  covering  Government 
expenditures  of  around  loO  billion  doU^ 
Mountaln.s  of  miscellany,  your  tax  monVy 
and  mine,  here  pass  in  review;  pay  rolls,  pen- 
cil sharpeners,  war  contracts,  telephone  ralL« 
pensions,    travel    Item^just    about    eSy-' 

Mn.h  ^f  «f  *°  ™°  *^"  ^'"^^'^^  business. 
*-u<^h  of  Warren's  reputation  rests  on  two 

^rtl?^"^^;'  '''°"^'  •*  thunderous  "No"  and 
a  decisive  "Yes  '  His  decisions  are  stout  and 
when  necessary,  vehement.  They  stand' 
Thus,  he  distinguishes  himself  in  our  yes-' 
and -no  bureaucracy  * 

th)^?oT.°  ^^'^  "^°''  '°  ^^"y  inching  from 
the  laws  letter.  He  cracks  down  when  ex^ 
pend  tures  deviate  from  the  terms  of  Con- 
gressional appropriations.    It  Is  not  hL  c^n- 

oVl^^:'''"  ^°"S^^  ^  ^"^  or  other^^ 

rl7  u^t""''  ^^^"*=>'  ^  well-intentioneS^r 

Tnltf^Y'^-    ^'''  "  ''"^•^'^  'or  orS?r  and 

Bp?orJtH  ^^°'1^»'^  "^«  American  dolla" 

r^ard^rt  „r  Accountliig  was  lacUuster  ana 
regarded  as  an  encumbrance  to  proeresa  Rv 
tradition   the  Comptroller   was  "^S^uS^ 

ar  e  to  be  sidestepped  when  possible      The 
Office  kept  neat  books  but  steadily  deterio 
rated  In  power  and  prestige  aeterio- 

Hif?^^'^^''^^^  "^^  ^^^^  »^°°«^n  on  Capitol 
Hill.  When  Franklin  Roosevelt  sent  over  his 
recrganimion  bill,  a  bill  authored  orlg! 
^tL/J'^fT'"'  ''''^'''-  "  ^^^  been  chSil 

Undsay  would  not  stand  for  the  throat 
cutting.  He  told  the  President.  "If  ga^^ 
cut  out.  the  bill  Will  never  become  law '• 

issue^'n.  r'  /l°  ™^°  *°  *'"'='^  °"  s"ch  an 
H^,L  f  ^^  ^^'^^  veteran  chairman  of  the 
^^.htT™"*'  committee.  He  was  servS^ 
oi-n^  »^  ^°"^«^"ti^e  term  from  North  Ca^ 
ol.nas   First   DLstrict      He  was  hard   in   the 

T^nuV^'  ''''  "''^^'"y  le.dershrp  ^t 
tenc^GAO '"■'?.  ^°"^"^«d  to  stay  the  sen- 
tence, GAO  continued  to  flounder.     It  kept 

S  timld"°^'"^  *"'^"^'  ^^^"'^^^^ly  brusque 

T.^J^  ^^^"^  ^^  '^"'^  '■«f"=«  no  longer  did 

^nei^^  r?  '''"''^''  ^"""^  Comptroller 
oeneral.     He  turned  down  the  Job  in  1936 

Again  m  1938.    Four  times  in  1940.    tSus  he 

"Nn-  "t«°JJl^  ';17  ^"^  ^'^^  P'-='^"^«  say»"B 
«uHif.  ****  ^^^^  Executive.  Vm  not  an 
auditor,  nor  an  accountant.  In  fact,  I'm  ut- 
terly unqualified,"  he  muttered. 

But  there  was  no  escape.  By  then  GAO 
Ml  as  an  habitual  stumblebum.  Late  In  1940 
a  fifth  urgent  Invitation  brought  a  guttural 
■*sent.  Warren's  nomination  rushed 
through  unanimous  senatorial  approval  and 
immediately  the  pressures  were  on— conspic- 
uously so  from  some  of  his  former  buddies  in 
Congress,  six  of  them  wanted  to  be  As- 
sutant  Comptroller,  a  choice  Job  in  itself 
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But  Warren  grinned  and  bore  down  -feei- 
Ing  his  oats."  conscious  of  his  independence 

f"^l"  t.lf'l**''"-  ««"Sle-term  appointment 
from  Which  he  could  be  removed  onlv  by 
Impeachment  or  joint  resolution.  Hewai 
affable.  He  talked  as  one  politician  to  an- 
other. But  he  said  No.  Just  the  same.  Tm 
going  to  recommend  Frank  Yates.  Yates  was 
practically  bom  In  General  Accounting- 
started  as  a  »75  clerk.  He's  a  World  War 
veteran.     He   knows   this   place   inside   and 

r^l  r^^^*""*  ^  *""  '*  ""^  together,  and  we  11 
run  GAO  as  a  partnership." 

Of  no  avail  were  threats  to  ".^ee  the  Presi- 
dent."    "Ill   see  him  myself,"  said   Warren 
pleasantly.     "I  want  Yates  " 
He  got  Yates. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  major  revolu- 
tion. He  and  Yates  divided  the  areas  of  re- 
sponsibUity-«t  up  that  'partnership- 
Warren  opened  windows,  swept  out  dust 
introduced  Incentive.  He  delighted  in  his 
discoveries.  He  found  a  lot  of  latent  brains 
lying  around  in  obscure  corners,  and 
promptly  put  them  to  use.  Warren  lighted 
a  warm.  Imaginative  fire.  The  massive  red 
brick  sepulchre  at  Fifth  and  F  Streets  bejran 
to  glow  as  It  hadn't  since  the  old  gay  davs 
before  Taft.  when  it  had  been  the  regular 
scene  of  inaugural  balls.  Warren  began  to 
note  happily.  "There  s  right  much  humanltv 
in  this  office." 

There's  also  right  much  efficiency.  But 
Warren  does  not  share  the  smugness  of  cer- 
tain predecessors.  "Before  I  took  over  I  was 
told  that  GAO  was  100  percent  right."  he 
recalls  "That  was  somewhat  frightening, 
if  true.  I  didn't  feel  like  Joining  up  with 
such  a  high  sUte  of  perfection.  But  the 
actuality  proved  not  quite  as  bad  as  the 
rumor.  After  5  years  of  improvement  I'm 
now  IncUned  to  think  that  maybe  were 
right  about  75  percent  of  the  time." 

Using  GAO's  intimate  knowledge  of  migrat- 
ing moneys  as  leverage,  the  shrewd  Undsay 
bit  by  bit  manages  to  inject  sound  business 
practices  in  Government  Theoretically  the 
Comptroller  has  always  rated  as  an  adviser  to 
Congress,  whose  agent  he  is  Warren  takes 
this  part  of  his  Job  seriously.  He  goes  into 
frequent  huddles  with  Appropriations  Ex- 
penditures and  other  committees  of  both 
Houses,  pounding  ceaselessly  for  streamlining 
bureau  affairs  and  reorganisation  of  the  whole 
executive  department. 

Last  winter  the  move  to  separate  Federal 
Loan  Agency  from  Commerce  Department  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  bring  Government 
corporations  under  GAO  audit,  a  measure  long 
advocated  by  Warren.  As  a  result  of  Public 
Law  No.  4,  approximately  100  such  corpo- 
rations mui,t  now  answer  to  Congress, 
through  GAO,  the  same  as  other  Federal  es- 
tablishments. That  was  a  real  victory.  Now 
he  back£  with  equal  vigor  such  legislation  as 
the  Byrd-Butler  and  the  Whittington  bills 
which  would  bring  the  financial  affairs  of 
Government  corporations  under  Budget  Bu- 
reau and  Treasury  controls  also,  without  in- 
terlng  with  needed  flexibility  of  operations 

Warren  deliberately  strengthens  the  hand 
of  the  President  by  suessing  his  freedom  from 
White  House  strings.  He  reports  directly  to 
Congress.  His  annual  summary  is  formal  con- 
cise, factual,  without  trimmings.  But  when 
he  appears  as  a  witness  before  bodies  of  in- 
quiry, he  reverts  to  the  picturesque,  no-holds- 
barred  language  he  formerly  employed  in  the 
well  of  the  House.  On  these  occasions,  there 
Is  always  a  full  gallery. 

War  spending,  which  so  expanded  the  work 
of  GAO,  had  Warren  yelling  to  high  heaven— 
and  saving  taxpayers'  money  with  every  cre- 
scendo. He  told  a  House  committee:  "Under 
the  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contract  the  money 
and  property  of  the  United  States  are  being 
dished  out  and  given  away  with  reckless 
abandon. 

"If  the  Congress  does  nothing  about  this 
situation,  let  no  one  in  the  future  point  an 
accusing  finger  at  either  the  Comptroller 
General  or  the   General  Accounting  Ofllce. 
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I  have  warned  and  today  I  again  warn  the 
congress,  and  you  now  have  sufficient  time 
to  protect  the  publics  Interest  •  •  • 
Believe  me  when  I  say  that  after  this  war 
is  over.  It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  we  may 
be  required  to  have  another  great  bond  issue 
to  take  care  of  the  unjust  enrichment  of 
some  war  contractors  and  war  profiteers  " 

Months  later  Old  Eagle  Eye  was  still  view- 
ing this  sort  of  contract  with  alarm-  'The 
General  Accounting  Office  cannot  challence 

«^/.™'''.w"'""'  "  '»  "''S*^      "  ^  «  rare 
exception  that  we  ever  find  what  might  be 

itfl^^tf  "'^' °"-     '     •     •     TherllsnJ 
alternative    on    our    part    but    to    approve 

».  *  ,  w  '  •'"  not  a  reformer  nor  a  crusader 
but  I  have  Insisted  that  we  use  Just  a  little 
ordinary  common  decency  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  vast  sums  of  money 

"The  tragic  thing  about  the  whole  sltua- 
tion  is  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any- 
one who  cares  or  gives  a  hang  about  the 
reckless,  improvident,  and  shocking  extravB- 
gances  in  the  expenditures  of  public  funds 
made  under  th«  puise  of  war  " 

But  Warren  himself  cared.    He  kept  snap- 
ping at  the  heels  of  disbursing  ofBcars  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other      He  did  * 
away  with  the  coptroversial   "preauditing"  to 
concentrate  on  and  speed  up  the  final  ac- 
counting.     He  decentraltoe**  whenever  prac- 
ticable, moving  his  men  out  within  elbow- 
^ping  distance  o'  Urge  spenders  awav  from 
Washington.    Pour  large  branches  he  planted 
in  proximity  to  field  offices  of  the  Army   an- 
other in  Cleveland  cIom  to  a  Navy  account- 
ing center.    He  moved  to  standardiae  Govern- 
ment reporting  systems.    He  simplified  forms 
and  cut  red  Upe.    He  made  it  easier  for  es- 
tablishments to  get  GAO  rulings  in  advance 
on     touch-and-go    matters,    often     rushing 
through  In  a  few  hours  decisions  invoivina 
miUlons  In  war  expenditures.    He  Invoked  a 
variety  of  devices  to  facillUte  the  work  of 
honest,    capable    administrators.      But     the 
Blackstone  in  his  blood  kept  him  strongly 
allergic   to   fraud,    careleasnew.    and     plain 
bungling.  *^ 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  nearly  «9  000  000 
was  collected  and  turned  over  to  the  TYeasury 
as  a  result  of  in^)ectional  and  InvestlgaUonal 
work.  The  occasional  fraud  that  was  uncov- 
ered was  referred  for  further  attenUon  to 
the  FBI.  But  much  of  the  money  was  from 
overpayments. 

Of  $86,000,000  recaptured  otherwise  (44  - 
000,000  pertained  to  the  distasteful  cost-plus- 
fixed-fee  contracts  and  »24,000.000  represent- 
ed overpaymenu  to  common  carriers. 

One  of  the  Comptrollers  duties  is  to 
countersign  warranto.  Lowest  has  been  for 
1  cent,  highest  for  *50.000.000,000. 

Another  task  is  to  settle  aU  claims  brought 
by,  or  against,  the  United  States.  More  than 
half  a  million  claims  were  satisfied  in  the 
last  fiscal  year.  They  ranged  from  a  few 
pennies  to  the  half  billion  dollars  paid  to 
the  Republic  of  China  under  a  special  act  by 
Congress  aimed  at  doctoring  a  disordered  ex- 
.  change.  Other  settlements,  la  large  num- 
bers, were  of  claims  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces  or  their  families. 

No  one  knows  better  than  Warren  that 
"There  are  many  very  able  and  efficient  ad- 
ministrators in  the  varlo^ls  Oovemment  es- 
tablishments, but  there  are  some  who  don't 
know  the  value  of  a  dollar  and  who  spend 
a  portion  of  their  time  trying  to  circumvent 
the  appropriation  language  of  the  Congress 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office.** 

Warren   has  become  the  veritable   oracle 
of  all  who  would  tighten  up  and  modernize 
the  machinery  erf  Government.    Better  than 
anyone  else  he  knows  the  danger  areas,  the 
soft  spots.     He  knows  where  Congress  Itself 
bogs  down,   where   losses  occur  because  of 
duplication  or  overlapping  of  agency  activi- 
ties.   He  knows  who  are  the  sound  adminis- 
trators and  who  are.  the  ^>endthrlft«.     He 
knows  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  apeak  out 
and   conceives   It   his    oatb-t>ound   duty    to 
do  so. 
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We  hear  him  boldly  suggest  the  use  of  "a 
bush-axe  or  a  meat  cleaver-  lo  cut  down 
"this  thing  we  call  'government' "  which  so 
arrogantly  snaps  its  fingers  at  Congress,  its 
creator!  We  hear  him  cite  savings  of  "un- 
told miUlons"  which  could  be  effected.  Ad- 
mittedly, he  expects  "loud  yelps  and  snarls, 
but  that  is  always  true  when  powers  are 
curbed  and  consolidations  made,  or  appro- 
^       priatlons  reduced  or  discontinued." 

Warren,  who  goes  counter  to  pattern,  is 
anything  but  arrogant  himself.  He  listens 
patiently,  keeps  himself  accessible.  While  he 
bases  conclusions  on  hard  facts  and  the  law 
he  realizes  that  he  must  deal  amiably  with 
people  if  he  would  deal  effectively.  His  Noa 
are  said  with  finality  but  finesse.  He  will 
grab  a  disappointed  pleader  with  one  hand 
and  his  12-year-old  fiohin'  hat  with  the  other 
and  make  a  dash  for  the  open  sea  and  a  bout 
with  amber  Jack  or  dolphin  or  sailflsh 

The  old  waterpup  never  stays  at  his  desk 
ong  enough  to  dehydrate.  He  keeps  his  out- 
look moist  The  river  Pamlico  is  a  mile  wide 
where  it  passes  in  front  of  his  home  at 
Washmgton.  N  C.  where  he  was  bom  56 
years  ago.  That  is  still  hi.  main  anchorage 
As  a  small  lad  he  learned  from  the  river  as 
City  youngsters  learn  from  the  streets  He 
lived  with  boats  and  tackle  and  the  melody 
of  waves.  He  learned  to  take  care  of  himself 
in  angry  weather. 

At  the  age  of  13  he  shoved  off  for  militarv 
academy,  the  Bingham  School  at  Ashevllle 
Where  half  the  boys  were  Texans.  But  he  did" 
not  graduate.  Lindsays  father  died  the 
money  gave  out.  and  young  Warren  t^k  a 
Job  in  a  bank. 

But  law-and  the  hustings-called.  Bar- 
ris.er  corpuscles  crowded  his  blueblood  veins 
One  of  Warren  s  great  granduncles  signed  the 
Constitution.  Another  uncle  was  an  early 
Governor  of  Tennessee.  A  forebear  of  1776 
was  a  great  Judge,  a  grandfather  was  an  out- 
standing Jurist.  Lindsays  father,  a  dlstin- 
guished  lawyer,  helped  to  organize  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  Association  and  became  its  sec- 
ond president  Inevitably,  therefore  the 
young  Warren  used  his  Job  In  the  bank  to 
finance  his  way  through  a  law  course  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Law  opened  up  politics,  and  as  a  compara- 
tive youngster.  Warren   was  elected  county 
attorney    at    Beaufort    County.      His   career 
moved  swiftly  thereafter.    He  served  as  presl- 
dent  pro  tempore- of  the  State  Senate    key- 
noter   of    a    Democratic    State    Convention 
delegate  to  a  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion,  trustee  of  the  university,  member  of 
the   constitutional   commission.     Then   fol 
lowed  8  successive  terms  In  Congress    cul- 
minating in  resignation  on  November  l'  1940 
to  be  Comptroller  General. 

*>.^°J:^°'V^^^  ^''"-  I-'ndsay  Warren  fights 
the  battle  of  the  people.    All  the  people     He 
buffs  the  brakes  with  the  sands  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras.    He  applies  frosty  sobriety  to  the  brow 
Of  fevered  spending.     He  stands  sentinel  not 
only  over  coin  and  currency,  but  also  over 
the  lands  tradition  of  sweated  thrift      He 
garbs  hlmse'f  in  homspun  Americana.    Con- 
gressman   Warren    sponsored    the    Roanoke 
Colony  memorial  coin^  the  VirglaS  DaS  pcit- 
age  stamp   the  Cape  Hatteras  NatfonalS 
shore  Park,  the  Wright  Memorial  at  KiUv 
win*  th?  c  ^H  '"''^^  ^^g°ing  legislation  as  to 
SuarJ  '•    '"^"'l"^^-   "Admiral  of  the  Coast 

Amidst  the  clatter  of  GAOs  regimented 
adding  machines.  Warren  is  the  emS  5 
rugged  individualism.    During  his  ?or?^%e- 

irati  hT^.Tf"°  ''"^^'^^^  ^^'^'^-  he  sat- 
urates himself  in  sea  and  soU  and  honorable 

antiquities.    He  holes  up  frequently  at  Nais 

Head.    Every  lighthouse  keeper  is  his  crony 

Down  North  Carolina  way  there's  a  ce&s^i^L 

gating  Of  drums  for  Wa'rren  for  gov^no?^ 

Warren  for  senator.  Warren  for  anythLg  S 

of  the  handsome  and  eloquent  Baron  of  Beau- 
fort.    On  Ocracoke  Island,  where  once  dwelt 


the  pirate  Teach,  the  clans  all  gathered  sev- 
eral years  ago  for  a  whoop-de-do  Warren 
week  sparked  by  boat  races,  fishing  contests 
beauty  parades.  Coast  Guard  drills,  old  fid- 
dlers, and  forensics.  And  just  across  Pamlico 
Sound,  the  Hyde  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  staged  an  annual  convention  "  in  hon- 
or of  that  prince  of  good  fellows."  It  used 
to  be  a  rarity  for  Warren  to  have  an  opponent 
in  his  biennial  race  for  Congress.  He  is  for- 
ever being  offered  Federal  Judgeships. 

By  all  the  rules.  Warren  ought  to  be  as  un- 
popular In  Waihington  as*  he  is  popular  .jack 
home.  Precedent  holds  that  the  Comptroller 
should  be  the  most  forlorn  and  lonely  of  men 
The  role  calls  for  an  aloof  and  dull  and 
sometimes  Irritating  technician.  At  best 
the  Comptroller— old  style— used  to  be 
tabbed  a  harumphing  stuffed-shirt  adminis- 
trator willing  to  accept  his  $12,000  yearly  as 
proper  compensation  for  being  poison  ivy. 

But  Warren  fooled  'em.    He  refused  to  put 
into  port.    He  kept  himself  free  to  maneuver. 
He  ramained  merry,  mellow  and  gregarious— 
but  with  his  old  salts  eye  sliarp-whetted  for 
detection  of  misconduct,  his  foghorn  voice 
ever  ready  to  let  out  great  blasts  of  warning 
Thanks  to  Lindsay  Carter  Warren.  GAO  rode 
ou    the  hurricane  of  war.     Because  of  him 
this  so-called  last  bulwark  of  democracy  to- 
day fights   for  all  of   us   the   tough,   vital 
mounting  battle  of  the  Potomac 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OP  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9,  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing  statement  by  the  Civilian  Com- 
ponent Veterans'  Association  entitled 
•Some  Facts  in  Support  of  Retirement 
Legislation  for  Civilian  Component  Offi- 
cers": 

The  famous  phrase  of  Mr.  Churchills  may 
appropriately  be  applied  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  officers 
of  the  Reserve  Corps  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor 
December  7.  1941.  «»uur. 

Under  no  other  possible  plan  could  there 
have  been  available  and  assembled  in  time  of 
peace.  In  the  then  existing  state  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country.  18  formed  divisions 
n,^°^I  utilizing  the  organized  National 
Guard  divisions  and  the  calling  to  active  duty 
of  the  Reserve  officers  necessary  to  fill  exist- 
ing vacancies.  But  for  the  periods  of  "in- 
active duty''  of  the  Civilian  component  offi- 

thl  ,c  w/^"^^'^  *°  *'™^s  °'  P^ace.  amid 
the  isolationists,  to  maintain,  train,  and  ad- 
minister   those    organizations,    the    country 

Genial  ^''  ."''  ""  *  ^iespevat,  situation 
General  Eisenhower  himself  had  his  first  ex 
perlence  in  handling  large  units,  thanks  solely 

the  V  tf  °^i"^^"°''  ^"'^  *^«  availability  of 
the  National  Guard  divisions  for  trainlne 
Fjactically  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
every  officer  who  has  reached  a  high  com- 
mand position  during  World  War  n  In- 
deed  the  Supply  System,  which  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part,  was  developed,  and  officers 
both  regular  and  civilian,  received  their  pracJ 
Ucal  training  in  supply  at  the  aummlr 
maneuvers  of  National  Guard  dlvisions^^or 

These  statements  are  of  particular  Inter, 
est  in  view  oT  the  fact  that  a  sSoiiStS 


of  the  Army  and  Navy  Joint  Board,  having 
before  it  various  legislalive  proposals,  have 
recognized  and  fully  accepted  the  principle 
that  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  officer 
who  has  7  years  of  active  service  to  his  credit 
Is  entitled  to  equal  retirement  privileges  with 
the  Regular  officer  on  that  basis  but  the  com- 
mittee reported,  with  specious  and  perfectly 
illogical  arguments  and  discussions,  that  so- 
called  "inactive  duty"  should  not  be  given 
credit  in  determining  retirement  time. 

Prompt    passage    of    fair    and     equitable 
legislation  is  vital  to  the   future  economic 
security   of    many    officers    of    the    Reserve 
components.    To  all  Reserve  component  tffl- 
cers  the  passage  of  such  legislation  means  a 
proper  recognition  by  a  grateful  country  of 
services  performed.  Involving  hardships  =ac 
rifices.   interrupted   and   broken   career's^  as 
well  as  of  the  fundamental  dignity  of  their 
service.     Is  it   fair  that   the  citizen   soldier 
should  not  be  entitled  to  retirement  for  the 
same  service  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Reeu- 
lar  officer,  while  the  Regular  officer  is  per- 
mitted to  retire  and.  though  receiving  retire- 
ment pay    compete  with  the  civilian  officer 
in  Civil  life?     The  Regular  officer,  receiving  a 
monthly  check  from  the  Government,  obvi- 
ously can  accept  the  same  position  at  less 
compensation  than  can  the  civilian  officer 

And  over  and  above  all  other  consldera- 
vi^il.  ""^,-'""*  retirement  legislation  is 
Vitally  essential  If  we  are  to  be  able  to  secure 
the  Reserve  component  officers  necessary  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  future 

A  comparison  of  the  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  two  groups  of  officers  from  other 
standpoints,  such  as  education,  training  tyne 
of  service,  wartime  activities  and  privileges 
is  interesting:  H«'vjjeges. 

♦hL^"''^"°"'  '^^^  Regulars,  except  for 
those  commissioned  direct  from  civil  life 
are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  civilian  component  officer  pays 
his  own  expenses.  The  Regular  Is  educkted 
by  the  taxpayers  and  until  very  recently  nald 

Sot^nnf  °'  !Il'l*""-  ^^"^  the  Civilian  Officer 
not  only  paid  the  taxes  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
Government,  but  contributed  also  to  Ihe  ccSt 
Of  the  education  of  the  Regular  officer.  UnU  ' 
wt  tn  P 'J  ^^?  *^'  Regular's  pay  was  not  sub- 
ect  to  Federal  taxation  and  during  a  part  of 

h:  ci'^n?n' offio'  ^''  '"^  ''  Percent.^;ine 

tne  Civilian  officer  was  subject  to  economic 

laws_  many  of  them  losing  their  Jobs  as  y ™  - 

ous  businesses  went  under. 

2.  Training:   The  training  of  the  Regular 

efnmenT'  ^^W^  ^'  ^^^  ^^P«^««  of  the  'Goy' 
fu?^!h  hI"'*  ^"  ™^^*'"**'  ^"d  supplies  were 
Rese  ve  nffl).'"'  V'l'  *^^  National  Guard  and 
Sin?.      ®  w'   ^^^   ^°  ""^c^'^e   his    military 

Of  simm?r  ""f  ?^°  ''^'-  '^''P'  '°'^  Perlodl 
Of    summer    training    or    while    at    service 

IngTunn^re^  "^T'  ^^^  '°  ^"™^«^  t*^«  t^a'n! 
ing  supplies  and  equipment. 

ni.T^'''®  °^  service:  The  type  of  service  in 
peacetime   rendered   by   the   Regular   officer 

(a)  With  troops.  (However,  so  few  troons 
were  available  for  training  that  it  may  be 
said  Without  fear  of  contradiction  thTt  per! 
haps  not  as  much  as  20  percent  of  the  Regu- 

ipD?o?r?at'  '°'  ^-™P'^  «ver  exercised  the"r 
appropriate  command  in  time  of  peace  ) 

an'd'ilet^rve'unTtf "   '"^   ''''''''''  '^"-^ 
college^   *"'^'*"^^°"  «t  ROTC  schools  and 
(d)  As  military  attaches. 

nrufi^'^^  Reserve  Divisional  Headquarters 
or  at  Corps  Area  Headquarters 

Stiff  fT't  '^*    ^^"^    Department    General 

or  sTudenS".''/^'''''"'^*'  ^°^  ^'  instructors 
or  students  at  Army  schools 

Generally  speaking,  the  peacetime  duties 

less  nom^n^?^'  ^'^'''^'  ^^'^^  *"^  ^°'^o' 
ri^„n  u  ^"""^  ^'"^  ^""y  «n«ied.  except  for 

details  such  as  officer  of  the  day  etc  sav 
by  noon  each  day  on  Army  posts  Ina.  ^y. 
by  1  o  clock  m  civilian  communities  The 
Officers  on  duty  with  Reserve  units  ^Id  office 
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~..we,.««,.     on   01    tnem   wanted    to   be   As- 
sutant  Comptroller,  a  choice  Job  In  itself. 


accusing   finger    at    either    the    Comptroller 
General  or  the   General  Accoxinting  Office. 


Aiiv^ws  niBv  nc  18  in  H  pcBiiion  10  ipeaK  out 
and   conceives   It   his    oatb-t>oiud   duty   to 

do  BO. 


hours  ending  usually  at  1  o'clock,  and  the 
most  continuous  period  of  application  de- 
manded of  any  Regular  officer  was  when 
attending  Army  service  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Guard 
officers  served  with  troops  or  company  tacti- 
cal units.    The  company  officers  had  weekly 

f^^'rL*-^    ^^^'"^   appropriate    command; 
the  field  officers  commanded  their  appronri- 
ate  units  at  summer  training  camps  and  in 
civil  disturbances   (which,  incidentally    was 
the  only  peacetime  active  field  duty    other 
than  for  training,  performed  bv  any  com- 
ponent), while  the  officers  of  thebrigade  and 
divisional    headquarters   not   only   attended 
summer  camp,  but  pursued  a  course  of  in- 
struction throughout  the  year.    The  Reserve 
officers  without  even  the  armcrr  drUl  pay  of 
the  National  Guard  attended  troop  and  unit 
schools    entirely    on    their    own    time     and 
camps  in  the  summer,  either  with  Reserve 
units  or  with   National  Guard  units      This 
preparation,  on  the  officers'  own  time    was 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  Interest  required  to 
bring  into  the  field  in  the  most  critical  period 
of  our  national  life   18  organized  dirisions 
and  a  great  mass  of  trained  Reserve  officers 
ready  to  take  their  places  in  the  National' 
Guard  and  Regular  divisions  then  formed  and 
to  fill  other  necessary  military  assignments 
It  would  seem  an  untenable  position  for  the 
War  Department  to  take,  that  this  inactive 
duty  had  no  value  as  compared   with   the 
peacetime  duties  performed  by  the  Regulars 
when   the   results  of   this   activity   were  so 
vitally  and  impressively  demonstrated. 

In  war  the  type  of  service  is  identical,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  almost  without  excep- 
tion all  higher  command  assignments  go  to 
the  Regulars  as  weU  as  aU  first-line  staff  as- 
signments, and  they  control  absolutely  all 
assignments,  promotions,  and  rewards.     Nat- 
urally, at  the  outbreak  of  war.  with  a  list  of 
colonels,  say  of  approximately  600,  and  all 
available  places  In  the  Army  with  troops  for 
officers  of  that  grade  being  not  more  than  10 
percent,  it  can  readUy  be  seen  that  the  senior 
National  Guard  officers  In  command  of  bat- 
talions, regiments,  and  higher  units  had  a 
tough   fight  to   hold   their   Jobs,   while   the 
young  Regular  acquired  his  promotion,  high 
assignments,  and  honors  with  the  graceful 
facility  of  the  famous  gentleman  on  the  fly- 
ing  trapeze.     Incidentally,   these   command 
and  staff  assignments  for  the  Regular  Army 
would  not  have  been  avaUable  at  the  time 
they  were  except  for  the  presence  of  the  18 
divisions. 

It  la  believed  that  a  study  of  the  combat 
losses  among  officers  of  the  same  grade  (at 
the  beginning  of  hostilities)   based  on  pro- 
portionate strength  will  show  that  service 
in   the   civilian    component    Is,   apparently 
niany    times    as    hazardous    as    is    a    career 
In  the  Regular  Army,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  preparation  of  the  civilian  component 
officer  Is  gotten  principally  while  on  Inac- 
tive   duty.     It    might    be    asserted    further, 
that  the  number  of  senior  regular  officers 
Who  are  retired  during  the  closing  months  of 
war  for  physical  disability  as  compared  with 
the  negligible  number  of  civilian  component 
officers  retired  for  physical   disability— and 
this  Is  especially  true  of  retired  officers  called 
back  to  active  duty  and  then  retired  In  a 
higher  grade— raises  the  question  as  to  the 
relative  physical  fitness  of  the  two  classes  of 
"km?."  .    Retirement   pay   for  physical   dis- 
ability Is  tax  exempt.     Regular  oflicers  also 
are  retired,  sometimes,  at  a  permanent  rank 
much  higher  than  their  normal  grade 

4.  Privileges:  The  Regular  officer  has' many 
privileges  not  enjoyed  by  the  clvUlan    such 

ItJ^  ^.  "f  .?'  '''"''^'  ^°'^'  '■*<^'°B-  and 'other 
athletic  facilities  at  a  ominal  cost  He  Is 
enabled  to  purchase  supplies,  etc.,  through 
post  exchangee  at  greatly  reduced  prices  He 
h««  SO  days'  annual  leave  which  is  cvmiula- 
tlve,  and  In  taking  his  leave  he  suffers  no 
loss  whatever  and  fan  take  it  practically 
When  he  chooses  and  In  as  many  consecutive 
or  separate  days  as  he  pleases.    The  National 
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Guard  and  Reserve  officer   when  on   active 
duty  shares  on  some  basis  the  privUeges  of 
the  Army  club,  though  the  Intensive  trainlne 
schedule  in  which  they  are  employed  whe^ 
on  such  duty  makes  this  use  negligible.    On 
active  duty  in  time  of  »-ar  he  leaves  his  busl- 
n^  entirely.     If  m  a  competitive  business, 
this  loss  readily  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween providing  for  himself  a  competence  or 
being  dependent  In  ht.«  irter  years.    He  takes 
the  same  risks  and  usually  a  greater  risk  be- 
cause of  his  Junior  assignments  than   the 
Regular  Army  officers,  goes  to  the  same  fronts, 
nghta  the  same  enemies,  and  is  not  always 
accorded  a  gracious  reception  and  treated  as 
generously  as  might  be  expected  by  brothers 
IP  arms.    The  Regular  officer,  furthermore   Is 
promoted  automaticaUy  until  he  has  reached 
the  rank  of  colonel;  he  has  no  competition 
On  active  duty  training  In  peacetime  he 
gives  up  his  leave  which  he  has  from  *his 
civilian     occupation— generaUy     2     weeks- 
serves  entirely  on  his  own  time,  and  not  at 
the  time  set  by  him.  nor  with  his  famllv  but 
at  a  place  and  at  a  tlriie  set  by  military  au- 
thorities.   In  the  case  of  a  professional  man 
and  a  great  many  of  the  civilian  officers  are 
professional   men.   there   is  always   the   loss 
sustained  by  being  away  from  his  profession 
and  furthermore,  he  acquires  a  reputation  in 
the  community  of  one  who  has  other  in- 
terests   than   those   of  his   own   profession 
which  naturally  militates  against  him. 

It  is  Just  as  fair  to  consider  all  Army  officers 
as  having  the  qualifications  of  a  MarshaU  an 
Eisenhower,  a  Bradley,  and  others,  who  are 
the  counterpart  of  the  great  surgeons,  law- 
yers, business  execuUves'.  etc..  In  civUlan  life, 
as  It  Is  to  consider  every  Reserve  component 
officer  as  being  in  no  respect  superior  to  the 
most  incapable  Regular  officer. 

In  conclusion,  every  business  of  any  size 
now  provides  for  the  retirement  of  its  per- 
sonnel, either  with  or  without  Government 
assistance      It  Is   a  recognlaed  principle  of 
good  business.    The  Army  of  the  future  has 
got  to  be  made  up  largely  of  civUian  officers. 
Himdreds  of  civilian  officers  must  be  reUlned 
in    the   armies   of    occupation.     Must    they 
make  further  sacrifices  without  some  assur- 
ance of  a  reasonable  retirement  plan?     In 
fact,  it  may  well  be  that  future  legislation 
may  put  primary  emphasis  on  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
is  a  State  force,  ready  and  prepared  for  local 
disturbances,  while  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb  may  change  entirely  the  con- 
ception of  the  duties  of  the  Regular  Army. 
It  is  maintained  that  the  Nation  owes  a 
peculiar   debt    of   gratitude   to   those    older 
officers  who,  having  given  their  spare  time 
and  having  offered  their  lives  In  one,  and  In 
some  cases  two   wars,  should   be  given  the 
satisfaction  of  treatment  similar  to  that  of 
the   Regular   officer  of  the  same   grade   and 
length  of  service;  and  whUe  It  may  be  con- 
ceded with  some  degree  of  fairness  that  the 
Inactive  time  of  both  groups.  Regular  and 
civilian.  Is  not  properly  entitled  to  be  given 
the  same  value. 'certainly  it  is  true  that  the 
periods  of  so-called  Inactive  duty  of  National 
Guard   or  Reserve   officers   should  count   at 
least  half  as  much  as  the  peacetime  duty  of 
the  RegiHtiT  officer.    It  is  difficult  to  accept 
the  idea  that  a  Regular  officer  who  may  ne\er 
have  heard  a  gun  fired  in  anger  is  an  Army 
officer,  entitled  to  special  retirement  privi- 
leges, while  a  civilian  officer  who.  say.  has 
served   In  two   wars  and   been   wounded   In 
combat  Is  not  an  Army  officer,  but  Is  Just  a 
civilian   who   enjoyed   playing  soldier   as   a 
hobby. 

The  necessity  for  some  form  of  retirement 
privUeges  must  be  apparent.  It  is  neceaaary 
obviously  for  enlisting  the  continuing  In- 
terest of  the  younger  men  of  the  country 
In  service  in  the  Reserve  components. 

Time  Is  of  the  essence:  Prompt  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Congress  In  order 
that  these  officers  who.  having  served  their 
country  In  two  wars  and  who  are  now  retired 
for  age,  may  have  this  retirement  pay  in  their 
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declining  years  and  that  adequate  induce- 
ment be  offered  to  those  younger  ofllows 
yiuuy  needed  In  connection  with  our  iii«».- 
for  national  defense.  * 


The  Panama  Guul 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  KIW  TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkij  in  the  Rmc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  Marine 
Progress  with  reference  to  the  Panama 
Canal: 

The  Panama  Canal  Modernization 
The  Panama  Canal  problem  is  once  again 
up  for  solution  with  advocates  of  the  so-called 
sea-level  canal  pitting  their  argumenU 
against  the  third  locks  advocates.  Public 
Law  280.  approved  last  December,  autborias 
a  restudy  of  the  entire  problem. 

There  has  been  lately  a  vigorous  campaign 
In  favor  of  the  sea-level  type  of  canal  with 
one  of  the  main  protagonLifts  being  J.  C 
Clayboum.  superintendent  of  the  dredging 
division  of  the  Canal  Zone  AdmlnistraUon. 
Mr.  Claybourn  estimates  that  325.000^)00 
cubic  yard*  of  earth  and  165.000.000  cubic 
yards  of  rock  wUl  have  to  be  removed  from 
the  waterway  area  If  the  Canal  will  ever  at- 
tain its  sea-level  characterisUcs.  Notably 
missing  from  discussions  on  the  building  of 
a  canal  of  this  type  la  the  fact  that  there  U 
a  tide  range  of  20  feet  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  waterway  and  a  range  of  but  1  foot  on 
the  AUantlc  aide  This  variation  in  tides 
would  naturally  create  high-speed  current* 
in  the  Canal  at  every  change  of  tide,  a  navi- 
gational hazard  any  ship  operator  would 
sliun. 

THUE  LOCKS  AUUNCEICENT 

Another  project  which  has  been  started  la 
the  construction  of  additional  locks  at  each 
of  the  lock  areas,  not  only  to  Increase  the 
normal  capacity  of  the  Canal  but  to  accom- 
modate the  wide-beam  warships  that  have 
been  built  during  the  war.  Thla  plan  was 
adopted  and  some  money  appropriated  for 
the  work,  but  with  the  waging  of  the  war 
being  the  prime  requisite  of  the  country 
the  work  on  the  extra  locks  was  halted  Be- 
fore It  Is  to  be  started  the  restudy,  authorized 
In  December,  will  explore  the  advisabUity 
of  continuing  along  this  line. 

The  Importance  of  modernizing  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  cannot  be  minimized  and  no  mat- 
ter what  plan  Is  adopted  the  expense  is  eo- 
Ing  to  be  great. 


BOmn   ENCIHEEHINC    AT   CATUN 

The  existing  arrangement  at  Gatun  Is 
sound.  The  reasons  why  this  arrangement 
Is  sound  are  that  the  locks  are  concentrated 
In  continuous  structures  and  that  there  Is  a 
summit  level  anchorage  at  Gatun.  The  du- 
plication of  this  arrangement  in  the  1939 
third  locks  project  at  Gatun  Is  also  sound 

But  on  the  Pacific  side  the  canal  plan  is 
different.  There  is  no  summit  level  anchor- 
age. There  are  two  sets  of  locks  separated 
by  a  small  lake.  The  proposed  new  channels 
would  have  contained  large  turns,  which  the 
transit  of  thousands  of  merchant  vessels  have 
indicated  would    je  extremely  hazartlous. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  i  aclflc  sec- 
tion of  the  1939  third  locks  project  showi 
that  this  part  of  the  project  would  not  hare 
been  an  operating  l-nprovement.  but  would 
have  aggravated  t'  «  present  navigational 
problems  of  the  canal  tremendously. 


v*i4\,ciO    \JLi 


auiy  wub  Reserve  units  bad  office 


wften  he  chooses  and  In  as  many  consecutive 
or  separate  days  as  he  pleases.    The  National 


xnat  tncse  officers  who.  having  served  their 
country  in  two  wars  and  who  are  now  retired 
lor  age,  may  have  this  retirement  pay  in  their 


been  an  operating  l.Tiprovement.  but  would 
have  aggravated  t'  »  present  navigational 
problems  of  the  canal  trmwodouslj. 
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MAVICATIONAL  HAZASOS 

Hundreds  of  transits  of  the  canal,  and 
l^undreds  of  marine  accidents  have  thoroU':h- 
ly  established  that  the  most  dangerous  and 
most  feared  part  of  the  canal  is  the  southern 
half,  which  has  the  narrow  Galllard  cut  and 
two  separated  locks  with  one  of  these  locks 
located  directly  at  the  end  of  the  cut  where 
it  causes  a  bottleneck. 

The  -main  problems  of  the  Panama  Canal 
are  the  Pedro  Mieuel  bottleneck,  the  double 
handling  at  the  Pacific  locks  caused  by  the 
separation  of  the  locks  into  two  sections. 
night  fogs  In  Gaillard  cut.  and  Icckage  surges 
in  Gaillard  cut.  The  complexities  of  operat- 
ing the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  are  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Atlantic 
end  where  the  same  problems  do  not  exist. 

SEA    UrVZLT 

There  has  been  so  much  mention  of  the 
streamlined  lockless  sea-level  canal  equipped 
With  tidal  gates  that  some  exact  Information 
should  be  supplied  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  first  point  is  that  there  must  be  tidal 
locks  because  the  tidal  range  on  the  Pacific 
of  20  feet  and  on  Atlantic  of  1  foot  would 
cause  currenu  too  swift  for  safe  navigation 
Without  tidal  locks.  These  locks  would  be 
near  the  Pacific.  The  term  "sea  level"  canal 
Is  therefore  confusing.  The  term  should  be 
the  "alternating  tidal  level  single  locks 
canal." 

The  most  dangerous  area  In  the  present 
cana]  is  Gaillard  Cut,  whose  rocky  sides  have 
gouged  holes  In  the  shell  plating  of  many 
fhlfs  that  have  struck  and  which  have  at 
times  even  sunk.  In  the  present  lock  canal 
this  cut  U  only  about  8  miles  long.  In  the 
alternating  tidal  level  single  locks  canal. 
Oatun  Lake  would  not  exist  and  Instead  cf 
a  dangerous  length  of  only  8  miles  as  it  is 
now  there  would  be  a  narrow,  dangerous  sec- 
tion about  35  miles  long. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  relative  navi- 
gational merits  of  the  two  types  of  canals 
generally  agree  that  the  high  level  lock  canal 
is  the  best  for  navigation.  This  cannot  be 
refuted. 

The  engineering  problems  of  the  Panama 
Canal  have  long  since  been  solved,  but  the 
operating  problems  have  not  been.  Now  that 
the  plan  for  the  future  canal  has  become  a 
national  issue  it  should  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  operational  merits  fo  as  to  get  the 
best  canal. 

THE  DU  VAL  PLAN 

A  plan  for  the  modernization  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  has  been  developed,  after  years  of 
study  and  observation,  by  Capt.  Miles  Du  Val, 
United  States  Navy,  who  was  captain  of  the 
port  at  Balboa  from  1941  to  1944.    That  plan 
has  been  widely  discixssed  &t  Panama  ever 
since  he  presented  it  in  a  lecture  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1943. 
The  Du  Val  plan  for  modernizing  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  retains  the  high-level  lock  canal 
and  the  present  lay-out  on  the  Atlantic.    On 
the  Pacific  It  utilizes  the  hills  surrounding 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  to  form  a  sum- 
mlt-level  anchorage.    The  plan  calls  for  the 
entire   removal   of   the   bottleneck   locks   at 
Pe<lro  Miguel,  the  location  of  all  Pacific  locks 
near  Miraflorcs,  and  the  formation  of  a  large 
summit-level  anchorage  lake  on  the  Pacific 
to  match  the  anchorage  at  Gatun.    This  plan 
Will  eliminate  the  Intermediate  level  lake  at 
Miraflores  by  elevating  it  to  the  Gatun  Lake 
level.    With  the  removal  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  this   Miraflores  Lake  would  be  Joined 
to  Gatun  Lake  by  an  open  channel. 

Thus,  this  plan  wUI  produce  a  future  Pan- 
ama Canal  with  one  group  cf  locks  on  the 
Atlantic  at  Gatun  arid  one  group  of  locks  on 
the  Pacific  at  Miraflores.  Gatim  Lake,  ex- 
tending from  Gatun'  to  Miraflores.  will  en- 
able uninterrupted  navigation  between  the 
two  sets  of  locks.  This  plan  will  remove  the 
d?.ngerous  bottleneck  at  Pedro  Miguel,  save 
time  in  transiting  the  Canal,  eliminate  surges 
In  Gailiard  cut,  provide  safe  anchorage  in 


Miraflores  Lake  during  fog  in  the  cut.  and 
reduce  the  nimiber  of  marine  accidents  in 
the  Panama  Canal. 

SHIP-OPEKATINC  NTEWPOINT 

The  Justification  of  the  suspended  1939 
third  locks  project  was  based  mainly  on  de- 
fense, and  on  the  assumption  that  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  would  be  dug  down  to  sea  level. 
The  Justification  for  the  "alternating  tidal 
level  single  locks  canal"  is  being  built  around 
the  same  ideas.  In  his  discussion  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  Jan- 
uary 16.  1946.  of  an  article  on  streamlining 
the  Panama  Canal,  Brig.  Gen.  Hans  Kramer, 
United  States  Army,  retired,  former  head  of 
the  1939  third  locks  project  on  the  Panama 
Canal  stated  that  "whereas  a  sea-level  canal 
at  Panama  has  been  heretofore  a  second 
choice,  and  rightly  so,  changed  conditions 
have  placed  the  burden  of  proof  upon  those 
who  would  advocate  against  conversion  to 
a  sea  level."  This  statement  can  have  only 
one  neaning — that  the  decision  for  digging 
an  alternating  tidal  level  single  locks  canal 
has  already  been  made  by  certain  engineers 
without  consideration  of  the  operating  prob- 
lem and  the  needs  of  the  merchant  marine. 

TBEND    OF    THOUGHT 

The  Nation  has  before  It -a  choice  of  one 
of  three  plans  for  the  modernization  of  the 
Canal.  There  is  the  sea-level  plan:  the 
third  locks  plan:  and  the  Du  Val  plan.  There 
are  also  numerous  considerations  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind  In  making  a  determination 
of  which  Is  the  best  plan.  Tnose  charged 
with  the  defense  of  the  Canal  want  a  canal 
least  liable  to  damage  from  aerial  bombard- 
ment These  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  v.aterway  naturally  look  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  costly  slides  and  equally  costly 
blocking  of  channels  through  silting,  while 
those  who  must,  year  in  and  year  out.  use  the 
waterway,  the  operators  of  "merchant  ship- 
ping, look  toward  fast  transit  time,  reduc- 
tion of  hazards  that  create  delay  and  dainage, 
and  economy  in  toll  charges.  Each  viewpoint 
demands  certain  structural  requirements. 

The  nub  seems  to  lie  vftth  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  defense  or  commerce  is  the 
premier  function  cf  the  Canal.  From  the 
beginning  defense  has  been  the  most  men- 
tioned requisite,  but  the  recent  war,  and 
every  war  that  has  preceded  it  has  shown 
that  the  Nation  with  the  merchant  fleet  is 
the  nation  that  surges  ahead  toward  victory 
and  with  commerce  impossible  without  ships 
the  trend  of  thought  in  relation  to  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  cf  the  Panama  Canal 
must  Inevitably  give  equal  consideration  to 
commerce  and  defense  in  the  plan  for  mod- 
ernization of  the  waterway. 
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Letter  From  Constituent 


EXTENSION 'of  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOUEt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  1 
month  ago  I  received  a  most  enlightening 
and  courageous  letter  from  a  constituent 
of  mine,  enclosing  an  open  letter  to 
President  Truman. 

At  the  time  of  its  receipt  I  wanted  to 
insert  it  in  the  Record  because  it  is  a 
me.ssage  full  of  sound  sense  and  irrefu- 
table argument  which  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  and  most  of  all  our  colum- 
nists and  commentators  need  to  hear. 
However.  I  have  waited  until  now  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  printed  record  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  very  timely  and  will 


adequately  answer  much  of  the  silly 
sentimental  slush,  the  pious  and  puny 
propaganda  that  is  being  cooked  up  and 
dished  out  to  the  American  public  by 
irresponsible  agents. 

My  wish,  if  possible  of  fulfillment, 
wo.uld  be  that  every  American  could  read 
the  following  note  by  Mr.  DeArmond  to 
me,  and  especially  his  open  letter  ad- 
dressed to  President  Truman: 

Setmoch.  Mo..  April  2.  1946. 
Hon.  Dewet  Sho3T. 
•     House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deah  Congressman:  I  find  an  increasing 
constraint  en  dissenting  political  and  eco- 
nomic views  in  the  press.  Any  controversial 
article — if  it  challenges  the  current  phobias — 
has  slim  chance  of  seeing  the  light  cf  print. 
This  has  happened  to  me  repeatedly,  and 
ottier  writers  tell  me  they  have  ceased  trying 
to  write  anythii;g  t>eyond  purely  expository 
stuff  or  PoUyana  patter. 

Perhaps  you  might  find  the  enclosed  cut- 
burst  v.orthy  of  the  Congressional  Record 
Appendix.     I  won't  quarrel  with  your  Judg- 
ment if  it  isn't.    Let  conscience  be  your  guide. 
Cordially, 

Fred  DeArmond. 

AN  open  letter  TO  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

April  2,  1946. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  hasn't  been  long 
since  economists  and  reformers  were  exclaim- 
ing about  a  '"paradox  of  plenty."  R  ghtly  or 
wrongly,  responsibility  for  that  condition  cf 
want  in  the  midst  of  plenty  was  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  Hoover  administration 

Unless  something  is  done  very  quickly  your 
administration  will  take  its  place  in  history 
as  the  author  of  another  even  more  Illogical 
anomaly— the  paradox  of  scarcity.  In  the 
thirties  we  had  an  abundance  of  goods  but 
a  shortage  of  buying  power.  Now  we  have  an 
abundance  of  buying  power,  an  ability  and 
an  eagerness  to  produce,  but  no  production 
to  speak  of  and  no  goods  on  the  market  to 
buy.  Of  the  two.  the  present  paradox  is  the 
worse  because  it  can  be  corrected.  The  way 
to  correct  it  is  well  known.  Why  isn't  It 
done? 

Most  of  us  out  here  in  the  Midwest  wish 
you  well.  All  of  us.  regardless  of  party  labels, 
wish  the  country  well.  We  know  you  inher- 
ited en  appalling  situation  You  began  by 
showing  a  proper  concern  about  postwar  em- 
ployment. Eut  the  acts  of  your  administra- 
tion have  retarded  employment  as  surely  as 
one  thing  can  lead  to  another. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  opened  my  newspaper 
and  read  the  astounding  announcement  from 
Washington  that  buildlr.g  materials  for  con- 
struction are  again  to  be  strictly  rationed 
What  folly  is  this?  You  asl:  for  Jobs  and  thtn 
you  destroy  the  very  forces  that  would  make 
Jobs.  To  meet  the  housing  shortage  you  first 
called  for  a  subsidy,  at  a  time  when  private 
capital  by  the  billions  is  idle,  when  enter- 
prisers are  begging  for  the  "go"  sign.  Then 
you  move  to  deny  us  farmers  the  materials 
for  bams  and  chicken  houses  and  granaries 
after  we  have  worried  along  with  bits  of  scrap 
lumber  and  second-hand  roofing  for  four 
lorg  years. 

No  electrical  appliances  are  yet  for  sale 
nearly  a  year  after  the  end  of  the  German 
war.  We  are  In  rags  and  can't  buy  clothing. 
Millions  are  living  on  Government  dole.  We 
are  spending  public  money  as  wildly  In  peace 
as  in  war,  hastening  the  coming  of  wild  In- 
flation. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  Insane  course  pur- 
sued by  a  Nation  that  can  outproduce  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world  put  together,  if 
only  the  brakes  are  taken  off?  There  is  no 
possible  cure  for  Inflation  to  be  compared 
wltl.  high  production.  Conversely,  every- 
thing that  depresses  production  makes 
directly  for  higher  and  higher  prices. 
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More  than  one  thing  contributes  to  this 
crazy  impas-.e.  Ahead  of  aU  e!s3  comes  price 
control.  Mr.  President,  If  you  don't  get 
OPA  and  Chester  Bowles  and  Paul  Porter 
and  their  breed  off  your  back,  your  adminis- 
tration will  be  sunk— and  I  greatly  fear  the 
rest  of  us  will  go  down  with  you. 

Take  off  the  strait-Jacket  from  enter- 
prise. Put  Incentive  to  work  for  you.  No 
man  of  sense  will  risk  his  capital  except  on 
the  prospect  of  substantial  profits.  Why 
should  he.  when  labor  wont  even  risk  its 
Time?  Let  prices  go  up.  Give  free  compe- 
tition a  chance  to  do  its  stuff  and  they  will 
come  down  quickly.  In  3  months  you  can 
end  this  needless  "made"  scf.rclty  of  the 
things  for  which  people  work  and  sweat. 

Get  out  in  the  country,  Mr.  President,  and 
see  for  yourself  that  no  stigma  any  longer 
attaches  to  black  markets.  If  they  are  "in- 
transigeants."  so  are  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 
It's  no  use  to  dr.mn  black  marketers  over  the 
air  waves.  Their  tribe  grows  every  day. 
People  are  buying  from  them  without  any 
qualms.  They  have  the  money.  You  can't 
prevent  them. 

One  thing  more.  Mr.  President — and  this 
is  said  most  respectfully.  Isn't  this  a  time 
to  forget  about  the  political  consequences  of 
official  actions?  You  can  never  reach  a 
higher  post  than  you  now  hold.  A  Presi- 
dent's greatness  doesn't  depend  on  the  num- 
ber of  terms  he  serves.  Then  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  political  reprisals  by  the  union 
leaders,  the  bleeding-heart  liberals,  and  the 
levelers.  Do  the  thing  that  Is  sound,  po- 
litically and  economically,  no  matter  how 
many  of  these  fellows  you  offend,  and  your 
place  In  the  long-time  affections  of  the 
people  will  be  secure. 
Respectfully, 

Fred  DeArmond, 
SETMOtm,  Mo. 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  statement  of  Hon. 
Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  former  Representa- 
tive from  Indiana: 

coal  strike 

John  Lewis  Is  not  doing  anything  illegal. 
He  Is  entirely  within  the  law.  To  make  this 
a  contest  of  who  scowls  the  hardest  doesn't 
stoke  the  boiler. 

Lewis  demands  that  foremen  be  unionized. 
But  NLRB  has  Just  decided  that  is  O.  K.  by 
them.     So  why  Jump  on  John? 

Lewis  is  on  strike.  But  strikes  are  within 
the  law.  And  didn't  the  administration  sup- 
port steel  and  auto  and  other  strikes  that 
lasted  much  longer  than  the  coal  strike  has 
so  far? 

Lewis  wants  to  levy  a  tax  on  coal  to  build 
up  a  huge  welfare  fund  under  his  absolute 
control.  But  this  precedent  was  established 
long  ago,  and  the  administration  did  nothing 
about  it  except  to  scold  mildly  when  a  cam- 
paign was  on.  Petrillo  has  been  collecting 
a  royalty  on  electrical  recordings  for  a  long 
time  and  still  does.  By  Implication,  the 
Petrillo  bill,  recently  enacted,  gives  it  the 
blessing  of  Congress.  The  bill  simply  for- 
bids a  second  tax  every  time  the  recording 
Is  played. 

Lewis  and  the  operators  can  lawfully  agree 
to  levy  a  private  tax  of  10  cents  or  $10  on 
every  ton  of  coal,  and  give  the  money  to 
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John.  Tlie  operators  have  refused  to  do  this 
(although  permitted  to  Petrillo).  They  are 
right  and  should  bj  supported. 

Nevertheless.  If  Lewis  can  get  away  with 
his  demands,  as  Petrillo  did,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Wagner  Act  or  antitrust  laws 
to  stop  him.'  Labor  unions  have  been 
"exempted  out"  by  the  administration.  Con- 
gress, and  various  outrageous  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  the  United  States 
Senate  has  so  far  refused  to  do  anything 
to  correct. 

So.  If  you  go  without  heat,  or  electricity, 
or  have  to  shut  down  the  factory,  or  are 
thrown  out^of  work  by  the  coal  strike,  be 
sure  lo  hurl  your  dead  cats  at  the  right 
parties. 

"Pler.se,  John,  be  a  good  fellow,  won't 
you?"  is  not  the  formula.  The  American 
people  ought  not  to  have  to  live  by  the  grace 
of  John  L.  Lewis  or  James  Caesar  Petrillo, 
or  any  Democratic  or  Republican  politician, 
whosoever. 

This  ought  to  be  a  government  of  law.  and 
not  of  men. 

The  trouble  Is  that  we  have  abandoned 
principle  and  substituted  expediency  for  the 
impartial  administration  of  law. 

It  is  inconvenient  for  the  administration 
right  now,  and  makes  us  look  like  fools  be- 
fore the  entire  world  to  show  that  Lewis 
can  tie  this  Nation  up  worse  than  Hitler 
could.  But,  if  this  were  a  government  of  law 
and  not  cf  politicians  kept  In  power  by  a 
lazy  public,  we  would  no  mere  tolerate  a  lit- 
tle man-and-wife  grocery  store  being  clubbed 
Into  paying  tribute  to  a  teamster's  union 
under  threat  that  no  merchandise  will  be  de- 
livered, than  we  would  tolerate  a  whole  Na- 
tion being  clubbed  Into  subrolsslon  by  Hit- 
lers, foreign  or  domestic.  Little  Hitlers  grow 
Into  big  Hitlers.  Small  tyrannies  grow  into 
huge  tyrannies. 

Mr.  Truman  Is  appealing  to  the  miners  to 
please  dig  us  some  coal.  No  doubt  many 
would  do  so.  But  how  can  they?  If  they  do. 
they  can  be  kicked  out  of  the  union,  and  that 
would  cost  them  their  Jobs  and  their  wives 
and  kids  the  chance  to  eat.  So.  I  am  not 
blaming  the  miners.  I  am  blaming  the  ad- 
ministration which  for  years  has  been  build- 
ing up  industry-wide  collective  bargaining, 
with  the  closed  shop  as  its  weapon  of  coer- 
cion. It  is  this  which  has  put  "we.  the  peo- 
ple," including  thousands  of  coal  miners.  In 
the  wringer. 

Congressman  Robertson,  of  Virginia,  and 
others,  propose  to  make  private  tax  levies  un- 
lawful. This  Is  all  to  the  good.  But  when 
and  If  this  is  done,  the  main  trouble  will 
remain.  It  is  that  Government  has  put 
public  power  In  private  hands.  This  Is  an- 
other name  for  anarchy.  If  you  have  con- 
doned it.  and  not  voted  for  Congressmen 
who  tried  to  correct  it,  don't  holler  for 
coal, 

Samuel  B.  Pettengill. 


Feed  Price  Increase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Man  9.  1946 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  finally  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced a  change  in  pricing  of  grains  and 
feed  which  should  help  move  feed  into 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  country. 
No  relief  has  come  as  a  result  of  the  sub- 
sidies which  were  evidently  put  out  by 
Mr.  Bowles  for  the  purpose  of  procrasti- 
nating rather  than  trying  to  get  feed  to 
the  cattle. 


The  following  price  increases  are  al- 
lowed, effective  12:01  a.  m..  May  13. 1946. 
in  the  market  price  of  definite  articles: 
Corn,  25  cents  per  bushel:  wheat.  15  cents 
per  bushel;  oats.  5  cents  per  bushel:  bar- 
ley. 9  cents  per  bu?hel.  rye,  10  cents  per 
bushel:  sorghum.  18  cents,  fish  meal,  $10 
per  ton:  fish  scrap,  $7.50  per  ton;  tank- 
age, $7.50  per  ton:  meat  scrap,  $10  per 
ton:  corn-germ  meal,  $14  per  ton;  co.n 
gluten  feed  and  meal.  $14  per  ton;  mill 
feod.  soybean  feed,  cottonseed  meal.  $14 
per* ton:  hominy  feed  and  brewers  dried 
meal,  $10  per  ton;  minor  items.  $10. 

These  increases  may  be  paid  above  the 
ceilings  presently  in  effect  to  anybody  by 
anyone  else,  and  are  designed  to  permit 
feed  dealers  and  leed  processors  to  ob- 
tain these  items  direct  from  elevators 
and  warehouses  regardless  of  where  they 
are.  Purchases  may  also  be  made  from 
farmers  at  these  advanced  prices. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  increase  in  price,- 
even  though  it  comes  as  late  as  it  does, 
will  provide  seme  feed  for  our  farmers. 

All  subsidies  on  all  these  items  are  off 
as  of  Saturday  night.  May  11.  The  sub- 
sidies, of  course,  were  only  payable  on 
sales  to  the  Government  and  not  to  feed 
processors. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to  an- 
nounce this  a  month  ago  but  I  am  glad 
that  it  has  come  at  last. 


Poland  and  Soviet  Friendship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
granted  to  extend  my.  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  exercises  of  the 
Polish-American  Congress.  Connecticut 
chapter,  commemorating  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  constitution.  May  5. 
1946,  at  New  Britain,  Conn.: 

May  3,  1946,  marks  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  first  written 
constitution  which  gave  democratic  rights 
to  a  European  nation. 

The  Polish  constitution  of  1791  was  demo- 
cratic as  we  here  In  America  understand 
democracy:  It  proclaimed  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  while  guaranteeing  to  protect  dis- 
senting minorities.  Pressed  as  the  Polish 
people  were  then  between  two  powerful  Im- 
perialistic aggressors,  Prtissla  and  Russia, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  courageous  political 
acts  In  history  when  the  Polish  Diet  solemnly 
adopted  as  the  basic  law  the  historic  sen- 
tence that  "All  power  in  civil  society  is  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  jjeople." 

This  cotirage  Is  still  the  hallmark  of  Polish 
character.  Time  and  again  in  this  war, 
which  began  in  Poland  and  has  not  yet  ended 
for  Polish  men  and  women,  the  Poles  on 
land,  sea,  and  In  the  air  have  proven  their 
ancient  fearlessness  in  the  face  of  almost 
certain  defeat. 

Only  real  faith  can  produce  courage  of 
that  kind;  faith  in  certain  moral  princlplea, 
faith  in  the  eternal  Jus*lce  of  God. 

Certainly  no  people,  except  perhaps  the 
Jews,  have  ever  needed  faith  so  much. 
Today  that  faith  is  needed  more  than  ever. 
It  is  needed,  not  alone  in  Poland,  ravaged 
bj   two   marauding    armies;    not   alont   ia 
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.liuaiiuc  at  uaiun  and  one  group  of  locks  on 
the  Pacific  at  Miraflores.  Gatiui  Lake,  ex- 
tending from  Gatun'  to  Miraflores.  will  en- 
able uninterrupted  navlgallon  between  the 
two  sets  of  locks.  This  plan  will  remove  the 
d?aigerous  bottleneck  at  Pedro  Miguel,  save 
time  In  transiting  the  Canal,  eliminate  surges 
In  Gailiard  cut,  provide  safe  anchorage  in 


. ......  V  .V  ii.x   njt   i\t,\,\jRu   ucw*tu5e  It  IS   a 

message  full  of  sound  sense  and  irrefu- 
table argument  which  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  and  most  of  all  our  colum- 
nists and  commentators  need  to  hear. 
However,  I  have  waited  until  now  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  printed  record  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  very  timely  and  will 
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Was  there  ever  a  more  insane  course  pur- 
sued by  a  Nation  that  can  outproduce  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world  put  together,  if 
only  the  brakes  are  taken  off?  There  Is  no 
possible  cure  for  Inflation  to  be  compared 
wltl.  high  production.  Conversely,  every- 
thing that  depresses  production  makes 
directly  for  higher  and  higher  prices. 


a  royalty  on  electrical  recordings  for  a  long 
time  and  still  does.  By  Implication,  the 
Petrillo  bill,  recently  enacted,  gives  it  the 
blessing  of  Congress.  The  bill  simply  for- 
bids a  second  tax  every  time  the  recording 
is  played. 

Lewis  and  the  operators  can  lawfully  agree 
to  lev7  a  private  tax  of  10  cents  or  $10  on 
every  ton  of  coal,  and  give  the  money  to 
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nounced  a  change  in  pricing  of  grains  and 
feed  which  should  help  move  feed  into 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  country. 
No  relief  has  come  as  a  result  of  the  sub- 
sidies which  were  evidently  put  out  by 
Mr,  Bowles  for  the  purpose  of  procrasti- 
nating rather  than  trying  to  get  feed  to 
the  cattle. 
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certain  defeat. 

Only  real  faith  can  produce  courage  of 
that  kind;  faith  in  certain  moral  principles, 
faith  In  the  eternal  Ju«*lce  of  God. 

Certainly  no  people,  except  perhaps  the 
Jews,  have  ever  needed  faith  so  much. 
Today  that  faith  is  needed  more  than  ever. 
It  is  needed,  not  alone  in  Poland,  ravaged 
by   two   marauding   armies;    not   alone   in 
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fieotUnd.  where  40.000  Polish  veterans  pon- 
der in  exile  their  frtutleas  victory;  not  alone 
m  Italy,  where  the  men  and  women  of  Gen- 
eral Anders'  Second  Polish  Corpa  think  bit- 
terly on  Monte  Casslno  and  wonder  whether 
the  Poles  who  died  there  may  not.  after  all, 
haVe  been  the  luckier  ones.  Here.  too.  in 
America.  Americans  Off  Polish  ancestry  stUI 
need  faith.  They  need  it  to  sustain  their 
belief  that  in  the  long  run  Gods  Justice  will 
prevail  among  men;  and  that  ccuiage  and 
sacrifice  for  conscience's  sake  will  not  go  un- 
rewarded. 

America's  task  is  to  translate  this  faith 
Into  worlcs.  First,  wr  must  use  every  po- 
litical pressure  possible  to  re&tore  self-gov- 
ernment in  Poland,  ?.nd  we  must  enable  the 
Polish  people  to  feed  and  hou.'w  and  clothe 
themselves.  Partly  this  will  have  to  be  done 
through  U?TRRA.  but  it  can  be  greatly  aided 
by  fftll  restoration  of  uncensored  parce;  mail 
deliveries  so  that  clothes  and  food  from 
North  and  South  America  can  be  sent  direct 
to  relatives  and  friends  in  Poland. 

The  present  government  in  Poland,  like 
other  governments  In  other  European  coun- 
tries, has  finally  promised  to  call  a  general 
election.  We  all  know  that  the  promise  of 
such  an  election  was  the  basic  Incentive  to 
unqueBtioned  American  acceptance  of  the 
Yalta  agreement.  We  also  know,  from  re- 
sults of  elections  held  under  American  and 
British  protection  in  Austria,  and  even  under 
Soviet  occupation  in  Hungary,  that  a  truly 
representative  election  In  Poland  Is  bound 
to  change  the  complexion  of  the  present 
regime  to  one  more  representative  of  the 
desires  of  its  people. 

But  we  dare  not  hope  that  such  an  elec- 
tion wUl  change  the  basic  situation  in  Po- 
land, which  is  that  of  a  puppet  and  not  a 
free  state.  Elections  have  changed  little  in 
lungary,  where  the  Soviet  occupation  forces 
have  Jtist  been  Increased,  resulting  In  a  fur- 
ther loss  of  food  and  of  freedom  to  the  Hun- 
garian people. 

Most  of  tis  must  realize  by  now  that  real 
change  for  the  better  in  Europe,  as  in  the 
Middle  and  the  Far  East,  can  be  brought 
about  only  through  over-all  diplomatic  ac- 
tion, which  wUl  deal  with  the  European 
problem  as  a  whole,  it  is  such  action  that 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  is  attempting  to 
initiate  at  Paris  now.  With  all  our  hearts 
we  wish  him  weU  and  applaud  his  efforts. 
But  the  trouble  Is  that  the  men  of  Wash- 
ington have  begtm  late  for  such  an  attempt 
to  be  easily  successful.  Our  efforts,  not  only 
in  behalf  of  Poland,  but  of  all  other  op- 
Pf««ed  European  nations,  are  too  often  ham- 
pered at  the  source — In  America  Itself — by 
individuals  and  groups  whose  main  interest 
Is  in  promoting  the  extension  of  Soviet 
aptoncs  of  influence,  in  the  false  name  of 
Soviet-American  friendship.  We  must  rid  our 
own  national — and  local — administration  of 
^o««_who  want  to  see  the  plunder  and  sub- 
jugation of  Europe,  instead  of  its  restoration 
to  health  and  real  freedom,  before  we  can 
hope  to  solve  the  Polish  question. 

What  to  do  for  Poland  comes  right  down 
to  this:  What  are  we  going  to  do  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  New  York,  and  every  other  State 
m  the  Nation?  UntU  we  have  answered  this. 
the  big  question— propounded  by  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  time  of  Russia's  Invasion 
of  Finland,  "Shall  the  wca-ld  endure,  can  it 
endure,  half  slave  and  hall  free?'  will  remain 
unanswered.  Until  we  accept  the  fact  that 
political  freedom  everywhere  is  essential  to 
world  peace,  and  without  it  economic  free- 
dom is  pxa-e  poppycock,  since  any  political 
dictator  can  always  sweep  away  economic 
ft«edom  with  firing  squads,  we  shall  never 
tmiJarstand  either  the  nature  of  political  or 
economic  freedom  or  the  organization  of 
world  peace. 

The  batUe  for  world  poUtlcal  freedom  be- 
gins right  at  home.  It  must  start  with  our 
determination  that  the  majority  will  not  tol- 
erate dictation  from  any  group,  or  any  person 

who  asks  them— for  any  reason  whatsoever 

to  act.  or  to  permit  acts,  against  our  con- 


science and  against  the  Interests  of  world 
peace,  and  we  must  Impress  this  view  upon 
those  vkho  represent  us  in  UN. 

During  the  past  3  years  all  of  us  can  recall 
a  number  of  such  actions.  Nowadays,  when- 
ever we  complain  that  American  power  is 
be.ng  tised  In  Europe  to  do  somethrng  at 
which  we  instinctively  revolt,  the  excuse 
Usually  is  given  tliat :  "It  was  agreed  to  at  the 
Yalta,  or  the  Tehran,  or  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence." 

Such  an  excuie.  posing  as  it  does  accept- 
ance of  secret  agreements  which  have  never 
been  either  seen  or  agreed  to  by  our  Senate, 
has  no  validity  to  a  self-governing  people. 
It  *.s  a  sp'icious  reason,  given  to  conceal  facts 
which  those  vho  committed  them  are  afraid 
to  reveal.  We  still  do  not  know  what  was 
promised  at  Yalta,  or  Tehran,  or  Potsdam. 

But  we  have  all  seen  the  results  of  those 
agreements.  Some  of  them  are  tragic,  and 
we  know  now  that  in  most  cases  they  were 
neither  Inevitable  nor  necessary. 

One  specific  case  is  the  question  of  -the 
heroic  Pol;£h  Army,  which  is  today  a  home- 
less "and  bewildered  band  of  heroes.  The 
records  of  the  First  and  Second  Polish  Corps 
are  known  to  every  American  and  British 
soldier  and  airman  who  served  in  the  ETO. 
Many  himdreds  of  Anglo-Americans  owe  their 
lives  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  Polish  com- 
panions-in-arms.  Our  GI's  are  well  aware 
of  thi*r  They  see  neither  sense  nor  Justice 
In  any  political  chicanery  or  cowardice  that 
depnves  such  men  of  the  basic  freedom  they 
fought  for.  It  was  as  spokesman  for  such 
American  combat  veterans  that  Gen.  John 
C.  H.  Lee,  commander  of  our  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean,  recently  demanded  a  haven 
be  given  General  Anders"  veterans  in  the 
United  States.  But  General  Lee  was  not 
the  first  American  to  make  this  demand. 

You  may  remember  that  a  year  ago  last 
February,  when  the  results  of  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference on  Poland  were  first  revealed.  I  In- 
troduced in  Congress  House  Joint  Resolution 
110.  a  resolution  to  admit,  without  quota. 
Poles  who  had  served  with  Polish  armed 
forces  under  Allied  command  outside  of 
Poland.  If  they  objected  to  forcible  repatria- 
tion in  Soviet -conttoUed  Poland — a  repatria- 
tion which  would  constitute  for  most  of  them 
death  warrants. 

Since  then  I  have  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  109,  a  resolution  asking 
that  stateless  persons  be  granted  cards  of 
identity  by  the  United  Natiohs,  permitting 
them  to  live  and  to  work  abroad  as  self- 
respecting  human  beings  during  the  recon- 
struction period  while  their  natural  home- 
lands are  under  alien  and  hoetUe  political 
control. 

Most  of  you  know  that  these  efforts  have 
so  far  been  without  tangible  result.  That 
does  not  mean  they  have  failed.  It  means 
only  that  there  has  not  been  enough  public- 
ity given  to  the  evils  they  are  designed  to 
overcome. 

Publicity,  In  the  sense  of  the  unhampered 
flow  of  factual  news,  is  our  greatest  political 
weapon.  It  was  no  accident  that  censorship 
has  been  clamped  down  in  Iran. 

Nor  was  it  an  accident  that  almost  at  the 
same  time  Professor  Lange  was  picked  to 
accuse  Spain  In  the  name  of  Poland. 

Diversion,  confvrsion,  and  censorship,  these 
are  the  tried  and  true  weapons  of  dictator- 
ship. We  witnessed  these  techniques  dur- 
ing a  qtiarter  century  of  Mussolini  and  a 
decade  and  a  half  of  Hitler. 

The  Iron  curtain  falls  o^er  Iran,  Poland, 
eastern  Europe,  and  to  divert  the  critics  their 
attention  is  called  to  another  area  of  the 
world— and  Poland  accuses  Spain.  The  peo- 
ple of  Spain  and  Poland  are  two  of  the  most 
devoutly  religious  peoples  in  the  world. 
Likewise.  In  both  of  them  Indivldtiallsm  has 
been  a  characteristic  carried  almost  to  ex- 
tremes. No  peoples  have,  of  their  own  Initia- 
tive, shown  less  Interest  in  atheistic,  com- 
mimistlc  forms  of  government  and  life  than 
have  these  two. 


Yet,  here  we  have  Professor  Lange  using 
the  name  of  Poland  to  indict  the  Spanish 
people.     Not  Just  their  temporary  dictator. 
Franco,  and   his  Fascist  system,   which   all 
of  us  dislike  intensely  and  would  willingly 
have  exchanged  for  true  democracy.      Pro- 
fessor Lange  was  not  voicing  the  convictions 
of  men  and  women  he  personally  heard  talk- 
ing of  Spain  on  the  rubble  heaps  of  heroicj 
Warsaw,  or  In  the  cathedral  of  Cracow,  or 
Czestochowa,  for  he  was  not   there.      Pro4 
fessor  Lange  has  only  spent  a  lew  hours  Ini 
Poland  during  the  past  7  years.     No,  whatl 
Professor  Lange  mouthed  were  words  taugh^ 
him  by  men  who  are  not  Poles,  do  not  thinfc 
like  Poles,  and  who  God  knows,  do  not  pray 
like  Poles  for  Poland.     His  purpose  and  his 
mission   from   Moscow  was   to  confuse  •  the 
issue,  not  only  in  Spain  and  in  Poland,  but 
in  the  mind  of  every  citizen  of  every  freedom- 
loving  nation  which  demands  the  right  to 
worship  God,  and  to  choose  its  own  form  of 
government,  without  meddling.  Interference, 
and  cruel  pressure  from  other  unfriendly  na- 
tions. 

It  is  this  technique  of  confusing  the  Issue 
which  most  greatly  concerns  us.  because 
every  such  attempt,  by  just  so  much,  be- 
clouds our  recognition  of  our  true  responsi- 
bilities and  Interests.  None  of  us  alone  hai 
power  to  undo  all  the  wrong  that  has  been 
done  by  various  dictators  and  leaders,  during 
the  past  20  years.  But  all  of  us  have  It  Iq 
our  power  to  try  to  sift  out  truth  from  false-f 
hood;  to  support  those  men  and  women  lr| 
office  who  tell  the  truth,  without  subterfuge) 
or  doubletalk,  and  who  are  not  afraid  to 
tell  it,  though  it  may  cost  them  votes,  and 
submit  them  to  violent  abuses. 

Having  the  power.  It  Is  our  duty  to  ova 
conscience,  to  our  country,  and  the  world,  to 
speak  out  ourselves  on  every  possible  ooca-f 
sion,  challenging  these  who  want  us  to  be- 
lieve their  lies;  applauding  those  who  try  to 
point  out  the  truth. 

Never  In  one  generation  has  the  htimail 
race  lost  so  much  of  the  stpred-up  results  of 
human  effort. 

The  destruction  which  covers  moet  of  Eu- 
rope and  great  areas  of  Asia  is  an  Induce- 
ment to  many  to  appeasement  at  any  price. 
But  that  Is  exactly  what  It  shoxild  not  be. 
It  should  be  viewed  for  what  It  is :  a  terrible  ■ 
lesson  to  nations  strong  and  weak,  of  the 
cruel  evils  that  come  of  appeasing  evil,  until 
it  is  too  late. 

Here  in  America,  where  up  to  now  we  have 
no  ruined  cities,  we  may  do  weU  to  recall  the 
ancient  warning:   "Resistance  to  tyrants  la^ 
obedience  to  God." 

The  problem  of  world  peace  under  liberty 
is  largely  America's  problem.  Its  solution 
must  be  found  here  first.  So  It  Is  not  as 
people  of  Polish  descent  only  that  I  speak 
to  you,  but  as  Americans. 

Poland's  freedom  depends  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  We  all  know  that  only  by  American 
help  can  such  universal  freedom  be  estab- 
lished. We  should  have  learned  that  fact  by 
now.  Certainly  the  lessons  taught  us  by  thel 
threat  of  Nazi  tyranny  should  not  so  soon 
have  been  forgotten  here. 

They  have  not  been  forgotten  In  Poland 
Indeed,  all  Europe  has  finally  begun  to  realize, 
in  a  way  we  here  can  only  perceive  dimly,  that 
freedom  Is  Indivisible.  Over  there  they  know, 
as  we  should  know,  that  tyranny  was  not  a 
Nazi  Invention,  nor  has  It  vanished  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Axis. 

Freedom's  greatest  allv  Is  the  truth.  Men 
who  dare  to  speak  the  truth  take  the  first 
and  longest  step  toward  freedom.  That  Is 
why  we  should  welcome  every  effort  to  obtain 
the  truth  about  conditions  under  which  our 
fellowmen  live  In  every  country.  That  Is 
why  we  will  welcome  from  the  UN  a  true 
report  on  Franco's  Spain.  It  wUl  inform  us 
whether  the  Spanish  people  have  the 
strength  or  the  desire  after  their  ordeal  of 
clvU  devastation,  to  motmt  an  assault  against 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.    We  would 
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welcome  like  reports  on  what  is  really  go- 
ing on  m  Poland.  In  the  Balkans.  In  Hun- 
gary. In  Yugoslavia.  In  Latvia.  Estonia, 
Lithuanian — indeed,  and  how  greatly  we 
would  welcome  a  true  reoort  of  what  is  going 
on  behind  that  iron  curtain  In  all  the  Soviet 
Russias.  Only  when  we  know  and  accept 
the  truth  about  conditions  in  all  these  places 
shall  we  be  able  to  take  striding  steps  toward 
peace  and  security.  On  that  day  we  will 
find  the  answer  to  the  ancient  prayer  carved 
Into  the  pedestal  of  Lwow's  patron  saint: 

"Cause  it  to  come  to  pass  that  our  towns 
and  villages  and  homes  shall  not  go  up  in 
flames,  that  our  churches  shall  not  be  de- 
stroyed, nor  the  fruits  of  our  hands  ravaged, 
that  no  one  shall  drive  us  out  into  foreign 
and  unknown  lands." 

It  is  for  that  day  Poles  work  and  hope  In 
Poland.  In  Italy,  in  Scotland:  It  Is  for  that 
day  we  must  work  here.     It  will  come. 

It  will  come,  for  the  world  must  have  peace, 
if  civilization  is  not  to  be  destroyed  In  a 
rain  of  atomic  bombs. 

But  I  have  just  said  that  the  price  of  peace 
Is  first  the  willingness  to  face  the  facts,  and 
the  courage  to  state  the  truth.  What  Is  the 
central  truth  of  the  world  situation  today? 
It  is  this,  that  peace  for  the  world  depends 
primarily  on  American-Anglo-Russian  rela- 
tions. And  the  Russians  themselves  tire- 
lessly assert  the  fact  that  unless  we  can  win 
their  friendship,  war,  revolution,  and  all  the 
spiritual  and  material  miseries  of  wid^pread 
political  diisorder  throughout  the  world  will 
be  inevitable. 

What  then  do  the  Russians  expect  us  to 
do  to  gain  their  friendship?  This  Is  cer- 
tainly the  most  Important  question  in  the 
world  today 

The  New  York  Times  of  yesterday  carried 
an  interview  with  Jan  Stanczyk,  Minister  of 
Labor  of  the  present  Polish  Government. 
Said  Mr.  Stanczyk,  "It  would  be  better  for 
Poland  and  the  world  if  Russia  were  not  so\ 
suspicious  of  the  western  powers."  The  price 
of  Russia's  friendship  was,  he  said  that  "The 
western  powers  have  to  make  every  effort  to 
remove  Soviet  suspicions.     •     •     •" 

Everyone  who  realizes  the  danger  of  the 
growing  tension  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  western  powers  must  be  eager  to 
remove  Soviet  suspicions. 

Can  this  be  done?  Of  course.  It  can. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you  the 
policy  that  this  Nation  could  adopt  which 
would  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  remove 
all  Russian  suspicions  and  guarantee  Rus- 
sian friendship  to  us  for  50  or  a  hundred 
years. 

If  we  will  recall  all  our  occupation  armies 
from  Europe  and  Asia,  and  if  we  will  cease, 
at  the  same  time,  to  take  any  note  of  the 
fact  that  Russia,  however.  Is  maintaining 
vast  armies  In  central  EXirope,  grazing  them 
like  hordes  of  ravenous  cattle  on  the  lands 
of  the  peasants,  so  that  they  munch,  munch, 
munch  their  way  across  half  of  Europe:  we 
would  then  be  taking  one  step  toward  lull- 
ing Russian  suspicions.  A  number  of  others 
would  still  be  necessary:  If  we  will  cease 
to  press  for  fair  and  open  elections  any- 
where; if  we  will  agree  to  the  forcible  re- 
patriation of  any  of  the  nationals  of  Rus- 
sian-dominated areas:  if  we  will  agree  at  the 
peace  table  to  the  demands  of  Stalin's  pup- 
pet, Tito,  for  Trieste,  and  aid  Russia  in  the 
despoliation  of  Italy,  forcing  Italy,  which 
was  a  cobelligerent  of  ours,  to  pay  huge  rep- 
arations to  Rtissla;  If  we  wUl  give  Russia 
part  of  Italy's  fleet;  If  we  will  make  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea  Russian  lakes,  and  thus 
place  the  Rumanians  and  Greeks  and  Turks 
under  the  comradely  protection .  of  the  So- 
viets; If  we  will  drop  forever  the  Iranian 
question  and  allow  the  Russians  to  fortify 
the  Dardenelles,  and  give  them  a  mandate 
over  Tripolitenia;  If  we  will  gracefully  ac- 
cept every  territorial  change  already  accom- 
plished by  Soviet  arms  around  the  world, 
and  accept  all  further  changes  suggested  by 
them,  while  making,  no  mention  ever  again 


of  the  Atlantic  Charter  which  swore  that 
no  such  changes  could  be  accepted  that 
were  not  in  accord  with  the  Xieely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned — why  then, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  will  have  taken 
many  forward  steps  in  removing  Russian 
suspicions. 

But  candor  requires  me  to  state,  still  not 
enough  completely  to  win  Soviet  friendship. 
There  are  many  more  things  we  would  still 
have  to  do  before  Russian  suspicion — which 
is  really  very  deep  rooted,  could  be  extirpated. 
But  If  we  use  sanctions,  and  arms  If  neces- 
sary to  overthrow  Franco,  and  encourage  the 
substitution  of  a  Communist  regime  In  Spain, 
If  we  applaud  in  our  press  and  in  our  Con- 
gress the  rise  of  every  Communist  govern- 
ment In  Europe,  making  no  rude  or  uncom- 
radely  mention  of  the  shooting,  purges,  tor- 
ture,  and   deportations   Into   Siberia   of   all 
those  who  resist  such  rising  governments; 
if  after  encouraging  the  looting  of  German 
industry  in  Soviet  areas,  while  we  feed  and 
supply  the  people.  If  we  then  aid  and  abet 
the  rise  of  a  strong,  armed  Communist  Ger- 
many subservient  to  Moscow— I  feel,  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  would  then  almost  have 
won  Soviet  Russia's  friendship.    Almost,  but 
not  entirely.     For,  after  all,  Russia  is  stis- 
picious  of  us  In  the  Orient  as  well :  There,  if 
only  we  will  accept  the  pillaging  of  Man- 
churia as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  with- 
draw our  support  from  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  extend  it  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, of  whom  Moscow  is  not  at  all  sus- 
picious— we  will  be  nearing  our  goal.    But  I 
fear  Russias  increased  liking  for  us  would 
not  really  mellow  into  trust  with  General 
MacArthur  on  the  scene  in  Tokyo.     But  If 
we  would  only  recall  General  MacArthur  from 
Tokyo,  and  let  "natural  democratic  forces," 
that  is  to  say.  Communist  forces,  rise — as  no 
doubt   they   would    in    Japan    and   Korea — 
after  the  usual  period  of  bloodshed  and  con- 
fusion— we   would   at   long   last   be   on   the 
threshold  of  a  real  friendship  with  our  gal- 
lant Soviet  allies.    But  still  only  the  thresh- 
old, mind  you.    For  Soviet  Russia  is  suspiciotis 
of  us  right  here  In  America!    But  if  we  will 
condemn  publicly,  and  defeat  at  the  polls. 
every  American  candidate  for  office  who  dis- 
putes the  wisdom  of  any  of  these  reasonable 
gestures  of  friendship;  if  we  will  call  a  re- 
actionary or  a  Fascist  anyone  In  American 
public  life,  who  talks  of  the  rights  of  the 
little  nations,  or  speaks  up  for  free  Baltic 
states,  for  a  free  Central  Europe,  for  a  liberal 
Germany   and  Italy   and  Japan,  for   a  free 
world   press   or   world    communications,   we 
win   have  all   but  clinched   our   friendship. 
All  but.    For  mind  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  Soviets  are  really  very,  very,  very 
suspicious.     There   are  in   addition  to   the 
above,  several  other  Important  things  which 
would  be  required  of  us  before  we  can  bask  in 
the  full  light  of  Soviet  affections:  We  must 
hasten  to  give  Russia  large  sums  of  money 
in  order  that  she  may  consolidate  this  posi- 
tion of  domination  over  all  of  Asia  and  three- 
fourths  of  Eiu-ope;   and  above  all.  we  must 
give  Russia  the  atomic  bomb,  and  then  lest 
we  sow  new  seeds  of  suspicion  in  this  fresh 
plowed  soil  of  friendship,  we  must  hasten,  to 
show  them  how  to  manufacture  and  If  neces- 
sary, use  It. 

For  this  Is  the  price  of  Soviet  friendship: 
the  complete  abandonment  of  all  our  other 
allies  in  Europe  and  Asia,  above  all  the  Poles 
and  the  British:  and  our  swift  return  to  iso- 
lation. But  not,  mind  you,  armed  isolation, 
for  who  shall  deny  that  Russia  might  stUI 
continue  to  be  suspicious  if  we  keep  a  large 
army,  navy,  and  air  force?  No,  In  order  that 
Russia  rhay  feel  quite  secure,  we  would  be 
expected  to  disarm  completely.  American 
Isolation  and  pacifism — complete  and 
abject — that  is  the  real  recipe  for  American- 
Soviet  friendship. 

But  the  finest  recipe  may  fall  flat  unless 
it  is  in  the  end  seasoned  to  taste.  Perhaps 
more  than  all  these  things  put  together 
there    remains    one    circiunstance    of    oiu' 


American  way  of  life  which  makes  our  Com- 
munist comrades  suspicious  of  us.  That  is, 
my  friends,  our  adherence  to  a  belief  in  God. 
Karl  Marx,  the  great  founder  of  communism, 
called  religion  the  opiate  of  the  people.  And 
he  wrote,  "For  liberal  democracy,  that  Illu- 
sion, that  dream  of  Christianity,  which  says 
that  man  has  a  sovereign  soul"  and  "holds 
that  not  one  man  alone,  but  each  man  has 
a  value  as  a  sovereign  being"  is  utterly  and 
pitilessly  opposed  by  communism,  which  is 
antirellglous.  anti-Christ  and  anti-God. 

In  order  to  remove  that  most  deep  rooted 
of  Soviet  suspicions  In  the  end  we  must  show 
a  reasonable  willingness  to  desert  our  altars, 
our  churches,  our  Ocxl. 

And  when  we  have  adopted  all  the  policies 
I  have  outlined  above,  then,  my  friends,  the 
Soviets  will  love  us  well,  and  draw  very  close 
to  us.  Oh,  very,  very,  very  close!  Some 
Communists  go  bo  far  as  to  say  that  they 
would  even  draw  so  close  in  the  course  of 
time  thereafter  that  their  love  for  us  would 
make  them  yearn  to  be.  In  the  end,  one  with 
us.  so  that  we  might  all  live  in  a  comradely 
fashion  under  the  one  Red  fiag  of  the  world 
of  Soviet  Republics. 

And  yet.  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  here  today  that  such  a  program  is  some- 
how Inconsistent  with  American  Ideals,  and 
American  self-interest.  There  must  be  some 
other  answer.  I  believe  that  there  Is  some 
other  answer.  The  answer  is  for  this  Nation, 
and  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  who 
signed  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  begin  now  to 
'live  up  to  the  promises  of  that  Charter  to  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  implement  those  promises.  The 
answer  Is  to  begin  now  to  put  an  end  to  the 
appeasement  of  economic  and  ideological  ag- 
gression now  proceeding  around  the  whole 
globe  which  can  only  wind  .  up  In  another 
terrible  war.  This  would  be  as  ruinous  for 
the  enslaved  and  unhappy  Russian  people  as 
it  Is  for  us.  In  my  opinion,  the  way  to  win 
the  friendship  of  Russia  is  to  show  that  we 
mean  liberty  when  we  say  It.  For  respect  is 
the  foundation  of  friendship. 

Firmness,  vigilance,  patience,  candor,  and 
preparedness  now,  coupled  with  a  vigorous 
program  for  the  physical  and  economic  re- 
habilitation of  Europe  and  Asia  will  win  the 
day.  , 

We  want  only  men  of  vision,  courage,  de- 
termination. Perhaps  what  we  want  most  in 
high  places  In  Washington  is  a  mere  handful 
of  such  men  as  defended  Warsaw.  We  will 
find  them.  For  the  world  is  hungry  for 
courageous  leadership.  You  will  help — you 
are  helping  here  today,  in  dedicating  this 
Polish -American  Congress  to  those  cherished 
principles  of  liberty  for  which  Poland  fought 
'longest  and  hardest,  and  suffered  most. 

We  shall,  we  Americans,  stand  by  those 
who  believe  as  we  do — in  the  cause  of  liberty 
under  law — in  the  brotherhood  of  man  under 
the  fatherhood  of  God! 


LaGuardia  Demands  Swift  Passafe  of 
Housmg  Legislation — Says  One  Build- 
ing Season  Already  Lost — Cites  Need 
for  Premium  Payments  as  Production 
Stimulus 
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Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fiorello 
H.  LaGuardia.  former  mayor  of  New 
Yor*  and  now  Director  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
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any  other  nation  in  the  world. 


We  would 
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AdminLstration,  has  long  been  known  for 
his  plain-spoken  comments  on  public  Is- 
sues. As  mayor  or  America's  greatest 
city,  he  has  dealt  first  hand  with  the 
jKoblems  of  the  pubUc.  such  as  finding 
adequate  housing.  Therefore,  when  he 
talks  about  our  housing  problem  he 
speaks  with  the  voice  of  considerable  au- 
thority. 

Last  Sunday  night,  on  his  weekly  radio 
broadcast,  he  forihrightly  discussed  the 
housing  legi.«lation  now  pending  before 
Congress.  He  pointed  out  that  the  build- 
in?  industry  said  a  few  months  ago.  "Now 
leave  us  alone  and  we  will  build,"  and 
commented  that  several  months  have 
passed  since  that  promise  was  made,  the 
building  season  is  on.  and  still  houses  are 
not  bemg  produced. 

He  urged  swift  action  by  the  Congress 
in  parsing  the  necessary  Lgjslation  so 
that  the  President's  program  to  provide 
additional  shelter  for  veterans  could  get 
under  way  without  any  further  delay. 
His  statements  dug  so  deeply  into  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  housing  crisis 
that,  imder  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Concression-al  Record.  I 
should  I'ke  to  include  excerpts  from  that 
broadcast  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
Members: 

I  have  been  talking  to  you  about  the  hous- 
ing situation,  remember?  I  stated  several 
weeks  ago  the  contention  of  those  who  were 
opposing  the  Patman  bill — the  bill  that 
would  provide  building  materials — when  they 
said:  "Now.  leave  us  alone  and  we  will  build.'' 
I  said  the  building  season  was  now  on.  Have 
they  built  anything?  Have  they  built  any 
homes?  Not  a  one.  That  is  the  proof  abso- 
lute that  all  the  American  people  need,  that 
the  bill  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  housing 
situation  is  exactly  as  predicted  if  Congress 
fails  to  pass  proper,  constructive,  helpful 
legislation. 

<:ongress  did  pass  the  emergency  veterans' 
temporary  housing  bUl.  providing  units  for 
veterans — temporar%-.  Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt  In- 
forms me  that  all  the  beneficial  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  well  in  operation. 
\  One  hundred  thousand  temporary  housing 

,  unlU  for  veterans  have  been  allocated  to  edu- 
s  cational  institutions,  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Some  have  already  been  constructed; 
others  are  in  the  course  of  completion,  and 
the  rest  ready  to  start  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  remaining  lOO.COO  temporary  housing 
units  for  veterans  wUl  be  spread  around  the 
country. 

Now.  the  bill  providing  a  real  stimulant 
•nd  encouragement  for  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  building  materials  for  permanent 
homes  is  now  in  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  That  is  the  Patman 
blU.  This  is  the  bUl  from  which  the  House  of 
Represenutives  struck  out  every  necessary 
and  helpful  provision,  such  as  a  subsidy  to 
expand  the  producUon  of  building  materials 
*he  celling  prices  on  existing  homes.  The 
Senate  restored  these  beneficial  provisions 
If  the  conferees  agree,  Mr.  Wilson  Wvatt  says 
we  wlU  start  construction  of  the  homes  in 
this  country  as  quickly  as  building  materials 
are  available. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  get  any  building 
materials  above  or  beyond  those  now  belnj; 
used  for  veterans'  temporary  houses  The 
blU  now  in  conference  wiU  provide  a  $600  - 
OOO.OOO  subsidy  for  expanding  production  of 
building  materials.  The  plans  are  all  ready 
to  put  construction  into  operation  The 
first  preference  for  these  homes  will  be  f^ven 
to  veterans'  families,  and  the  second  to  hard- 
ship cases. 

This  Is  what  Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt  told  me 
yesterday.  Said  Mr.  Wyatt:  "I  believe  we 
have  demonstrated  that  without  stimulaUon 
and  expanding  building  materials,  such  are 


now  not  avaUable.  We  must  have  this  bill 
and  this  money.  Regarding  Emergency  Vet- 
erans' Temporary  Housing,  I  have  beer\  able 
to  get  well  on  with  that  program.  As  soon 
as  Congress  passes  the  Patman  bill,  which 
will  really  produce  building  materials,  the 
first  will  go  to  veterans  and  their  families, 
the  second  to  hardship  cases  and  after  that, 
In  a  matter  of  months,  building  materlal.s 
wlU  then  be  available  and  we  can  really  start 
on  a  housing  program  which  this  country 
needs  so  badly  arid  to  which  every  American 
family  Is  entitled."  This  Is  hopeful  but,  as 
I  told  you  several  weeks  ago.  this  year's 
building  season  has  been  lo{^t. 


them,  while  making,  no  mention  ever  again      there    remains    one    circumstance    of    our      United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
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Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  record  infood  shipments  in 
the  first  week  of  May,  after  all  the  cam- 
paign to  get  food  to  the  starving,  was 
the  worst  yet.  We  fell  behind  our  com- 
mitments on  wheat  by  150.000  tons,  or 
three-fifths.  In  fats  the  shortage  was 
even  greater.  Thus,  we  even  surpassed 
cm-  low  record  of  April. 

We  have  been  told  continuously  that 
if  we  need  to,  we  would  not  hesitate  to 
resume  rationing  on  world-short  items, 
but  this  was  not  necessary.  Our  policy 
of  voluntary  self-restraint  and  purchase 
of  foods  at  the  source  was  sufficient.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  also  know  that  starva- 
tion is  already  upon  China  and  that  it 
will  shortly  sweep  India  and  unless  new 
supphes  are  found,  many  areas  of  Eu- 
rope. Just  what  is  the  measure  of  the 
crisis  which  is  needed  to  speed  effective 
action  in  our  country?  Must  we  wait 
until  tens  of  millions  have  actually  died 
before  we  move? 

The  most  recent  Gallup  poll  showed 
that  only  60  percent  of  American  fami- 
lies were,  on  April  20,  actually  economiz- 
ing in  the  use  of  food.     Furthermore, 
very  few  of  these  knew  how  much  food 
they  were  supposed  to  save.    For  exam- 
ple, whereas  the  Government  has  asked 
us  to  cut  down  40  percent  of  our  con- 
sumption of  bread,  only  27  percent  had 
any  idea  how  much  bread  they  should 
save  and  most  believed  that  a  25  percent 
reduction  would  be  enough.     Even  as- 
suming that  each  of  the  60  percent  who 
did  actually  cut  their  consumption  by 
this  one-quarter— which  is  most  opti- 
mistic—we would  have  a  net  saving  of 
only  15  percent  instead  of  the  40  percent 
required.    Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are 
falling  farther  and'  farther  behind  on 
wheat? 

Our  families  know  even  less  about  the 
economies  needed  in  fats  and  oils  since 
only  one  person  out  of  e:ght  could  give 
any  kind  of  estimate  of  what  they  should 
save  of  these  items. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  food  situa- 
tion is  sugar.  By  the  .close  of  the  first 
half  of  1946  we  shall  have  fulfilled  our 
commitments  on  this  one  commodity  to 
UNRRA.  but  It  is  doubtful  that  we  can 
possibly  meet  the  deficits  in  any  other 


major  commodity,  such  as  wheat,  fsits. 
meats,  fish,  and  dairy  products.  Can  It 
be  a  coincidence  that  sugar  is  the  one 
article  which  we  continue  to  ration?  \ 

On  the  first  of  last  month,  fearing  that 
the  voluntary  campaign  would  not  be 
sufficient,  I  introduced  a  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  140,  asking 
for  the  resumption  of  rationing  on  world 
short-food  ilemo.  I  pointed  out  that  No. 
4  ration  bock,  which  we  still  use,  l^ad 
ample  blank  stamps  to  be  utilized  tompr- 
row  for  other  items.  For  this  reason,  the 
argument  that  launching  the  new  npa- 
chinery  for  further  rationing  would  t^ke 
v/eeks.  seems  not  valid.  Moreover,  [we 
v/ere  told  a  month  back  that  the  cr^is 
v.as  merely  a  temporary  one.  and  hejics 
rationing  was  not  the  answer.  Now  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  it  may  tak^  5 
years  before  we  can  hope  that  harvests 
in  the  devastated  regions  of  Europe  tind 
Asia  will  be  back  to  normal. 

There  is  one  final  argument  which  is 
made  against  rationing  and  that  is  that 
increasing  the  purchases  at  the  source 
will  make  it  unnecessary.    Now  of  course 
I  want  increased  purchases  at  the  soui  ce. 
But  if  these  are  enough,  why  did  r;he 
Government  recom.mend  voluntary  sav- 
ings by  the  consumers?    The  authorities 
must  have  thought  that  if  the  consumers 
cut  down  on  their  purchases,  more  food 
could  be  directed  to  relief  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  black  markets  eased.    If  this 
is  so,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that 
it  is,  then  this  is  an  argument  for  re- 
placing a  relatively  ineffective  system  of 
saving  by  a  more  effective  one.    I  subrtiit 
that  to  do  the  job  properly,  some  form 
of  compulsory  rationing  should  be  in- 
troduced.   Too  much  time  has  already 
been  wasted.    We  cannot  waste  any  mo^e. 
If,  however,  the  respon.sible  authoji- 
ties  still  oppose  rationing,  then  at  the 
least,  they  should  .set,  up  definite  stand- 
ards of  consumption  on  the  scarce  foods. 
Perhaps  there  should  be  two  standards, 
one  for  manual  workers  and  another  for 
the  rest  of  us.   Then  we  would  know  hdw 
many  slices  of  bread,  how  much  meat 
and  fats  we  are  entitled  to.    Americans 
are  generous  and  humane  people.    They 
want  to  do  their  part,  but  by  and  large 
they  are  not  sure  yet  what  that  part  is. 
If  we  had  a  voluntary  standard  of  self- 
restraint,  tens  of  millions  of  Americai&s 
would  be  ready  to  pledge  them.seives  to 
abide  by  that  standard.    Then  the  Gov- 
ernment   would    have   some    assurance 
about  how  much  surplus  they  could  chan- 
nelize elsewhere. 


Indirect  Aid  to  Inflation 
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Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  clear  thinking  in  necessaiy  for 
tho.'e  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  price  control  and  threats  of 
•inflation.  There  is  considerable  sound 
thought  on  this  subject  outside  of  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy,*  and  I  believe  it  will 


do  the  country  good  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  my  home- 
town paper  at  Red  Wing.  Minn.: 

[From  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Dally 
Republican  Eagle) 
nroarcT  Am  to  inflation 
Holding  down  Inflation  is  a  job  that  is  too 
big  for  any  one  agency  to  accomplish  all  by 
Itself.    Granting  that  public  pressure  will  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  wild-eyed  Qongress- 
men  from  scuttling  the  whole  price-control 
structxu-e   as   constituted    around   OPA    the 
danger  of  Inflation  will  still  hang  over  us  as 
long  as  certain  inflationary  factors  eatift 

It  should  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  pres- 
ent  mania  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  to 
cslc  for  big  wage  Increases  cannot  help  but 
advance  the  cost  of  living  and  lead  the  way 
to  continual  upward  price  surges.  In  most 
cases,  labor  leaders  are  seeking  bigger  ad- 
vances In  wages  than  can  be  Justified  by  in- 
creased costs  of  essentials.  Relatively  slight 
wage  Increases  can  be  met  out  of  profits. 
But  when  the  demands  run  up  to  over  a  10 
percent  raise,  the  consumer— meaning  all  of 
us— has  to  pay  more  for  the  goods  produced 
And,  of  course,  when  the  price  line  gives 
away— as  in  the  recent  grant  of  »5  a  ton  to 
the  steel  industry  to  meet  higher  wage  costs— 
those  higher  cost.s  are  passed  right  on  down 
the  line. 

The  individual  farmer,  too.  has  his  part  to 
play  In  combating  Inflation.  When  North 
Dakota  farmers  recently  asked  for  a  retro- 
active payment  of  30  cents  a  bushel  for  all 
wheat  sold  in  1945,  they  weren't  helping  the 
Nation's  long-range  economy  in  the  least. 
When  cattle  are  sold  to  black-market  opera- 
tors Instead  of  being  shipped  to  legitimate 
processors,  the  seller  is  actively  conspiring  to 
wreck  the  orderly  processes  of  the  market- 
place that  are  essential  to  a  sound,  low-cost 
distribution  system. 

The  fellow  with  some  money  In  the  bank 
and  the  men  who  own  and  operate  businesses 
are  certa4nly  not  doing  their  share  In  fight- 
ing infiation  If  at  the  same  time  they  howl 
for  tax  reductions.  Merely  memorializing 
Congress  to  reduce  the  national  debt  U  no 
substitute  for  a  serious  attempt  to  put  the 
Nation  on  a  sound  financial  footing.  Of 
course  governmental  organizations  should 
be  pruned  to  eliminate  waste  and  InefHciency 
and  savings  can  be  made  along  that  line. 
But  the  best  way  to  preserve  our  vitality 
Is  to  take  a  big  chunk  cut  of  our  national 
debt  now.  Increased  personal  and  corporate 
Income  taxes  at  present  levels  of  prosperity 
would  not  be  hard  to  meet.  Fiu-thermore  the 
withdrawal  of  funds  for  tax  purposes  would 
reduce  our  swollen  buying  power  and  relieve, 
to  some  extent,  the  pressure  for  goods. 

To  combat  Inflation  successfully,  citizens 
and  civic  groups  will  have  to  display  a  higher 
type  of  statesmanship  than  has  Iseen  ex- 
hibited heretofore.  The  National  Treasury, 
like  the  old  cash  register  In  the  back  of 
Uncle  John's  general  store,  can  be  the  corner- 
stone of  a  continuing  program  to  support 
its  owners  or  the  subject  of  petty  raids 
wherein  its  contents  are  dissipated  without 
noticeable  benefit  to  any. 

Effective  national  leadership  is  also  sadly 
lacking.  President  Truman,  well-inten- 
tioned and  amiable  man  that  he  is,  seems 
to  want  the  forcefulness  to  put  over  a  con- 
structive program.  He  allows  himself  to  be 
hamstrung  by  old  political  friends.  His  pas- 
sion to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the 
diverse  elements  In  his  own  party  has  con- 
tributed to  his  Ineffectiveness  as  Chief 
Executive. 

In  the  face  of  these  circumstances,  the 
average  citizen  may  become  unduly  dis- 
couraged. There  are  a  few  far-sighted  stout- 
hearted fellows  in  our  legislative  halls. 
There  Is  a  growing  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  our  p2ople  that  we  must  seek  construc- 
tive solutions  to  the  economic  and  Industrial 
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problems  that  face  us  rather  thaa  let  the 
ship  of  sUte  drift  almleealy.  Every  ounce 
of  support  thrown  behind  these  forces  wlU 
count  heavily  in  achieving  a  national  econ- 
omy on  which  prosperity  and  security  can  be 
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Oil  Prices  Should  Be  Decontrolled 
Immediately— 19,000  Small  Produceri 
Have  Made  Tbeir  Patriotic  Contribotioa 
at  Phenomenally  Low  Ceiling  Prices 
During  Wartime  While  Major  Com- 
panies Have  Waxed  Fat  on  Profitable 
Side-line  Operations — Immediate  De- 
control Seen  Necessary  if  Growth  of 
Monopoly  in  Oil  Industry  Is  To  Be 
Checked 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  price  decontrol  is  one  of  great 
current  interest,  not  only  to  industry  but 
to  the  Congress.  I  have  opposed  and  will 
continue  to  oppose  any  amendments  to 
the  Price  Control  Act  which  purport  to 
spell  out  in  general  language  a  decontrol 
policy  which  could  not  be  applied  in  a 
practical  fashion  to  certain  products  be- 
cause of  changed  production  and  mar- 
keting conditions. 

In  the  case  of  certain  staple  products 
not  affected  by  new  inventions  and  for 
which  both  production  and  demand  can 
be  forecast  with  exactitude.  I  share 
Economic  Stabilizer  Bowies'  view  that 
price  controls  may  properly  be  lifted 
when  production  and  demand  come  into 
balance  and  we  have  every  assurance 
that  they  will  remain  in  that  balance. 

Crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  the  output  of  an  industry  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  now  entitled  to  be  re- 
lieved of  all  price  controls. 

The  oil  business  is  big  business,  but, 
contrary  to  the  general  public  impression, 
a  minimum  of  40  percent  of  the  crude  oii 
of  the  Nation  is  produced  by  approxi- 
mately 19,000  relatively  small  producers 
who  do  not  possess  the  integrated  and 
profitable  sideline   operations  possessed 
by  the  few  major  oil  companies  who  ac- 
count for  the  balance  of  our  crude  oil 
production.    These  small  producers  have 
been  placed  in  jeopardy  during  the  price- 
control  period  because  of  their  depend- 
ence upon  the  major  companies  to  take 
their    output.    Low    ceiling    prices    for 
crude  petroleum  during  the  war  period 
have  encouraged  the  growth  of  monopoly 
in  the  oil  business  by  forcing  many  small, 
independent   producers  into  the  hands 
of  the  major  concerns.    This  trend  to- 
wards monopoly  must  be  stopped  and  the 
small  producers  must  be  allowed  a  free 
market  in  which  to  move  their  products 
at  prices  controlled  by  present  and  future 
demand. 

Lifting  price  controls  on  crude  oil  and 
refined  products  should  not  cause  an  un- 
due rise  in  prices  at  the  consumer  level 


at  this  time  or  in  the  future.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  reports  of  the  major 
concerns  to  their  stockholders  is  the  be  =t 
evidence  that  these  major  finns  are  mak- 
ing tremendous  profits  out  of  their  re- 
fining, pipe-hne.  and  marketing  opera- 
tions even  while  crude  prices  remain  at 
an  exceptionally  low  level.  Any  slight 
increases  in  crude  prices  should  not  and 
need  not  be  reflected  in  advances  to  the 
con.sumer.  With  the  cessation  of  the 
wartime  demand  which  has  been  a  heavy 
drain  on  our  petroleum  supplies  during 
the  la.st  5  years,  we  nc^/  have  a  guaranty 
of  adequate  supphes  to  protect  our  pres- 
ent consumer  price  position. 

The  State  of  Texas  guaranteed  the  Na- 
tion's oil  demands  in  wartime  becau.se 
Texas  was  the  only  State  in  the  Nation 
then,  as  now.  capable  of  expanding  Its 
production  through  Its  having  used  an 
oil-conservation  program  for  many  years. 
The  State  of  Texas  can  guarantee  suf- 
ficient supplies  to  meet  the  national  de- 
mand in  peacetime  and.  in  fact,  has  al- 
ready made  this  guaranty  in  the  form  of 
a  commitment  from  the  State  railroad 
commission,  the  regulatory  agency  which 
has  the  production  responsibility  for  that 
State.  This  guaranty  was  made  to 
President  Truman  on  April  15,  in  a  tele- 
gram signed  by  the  three  members  of 
said  commission. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  been 
insisting  that  the  time  has  now  come  to 
lift  price  control  on  crude  oil  and  refined 
products.  My  recent  pleas  have  been 
directed  to  Mr.  Snyder.  Director  of  the 
OflBce  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion, and  I  have  repeatedly  stressed  to 
Mr.  Snyder  the  importance  of  any  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Texas  in  the  matter  of  oil 
production. 

Rather  than  repeat  the  arguments  I 
have  given  to  Mr.  Snyder  and  others  as  to 
why  oil  prices  should  be  immediately  de- 
controlled, I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  ap- 
pending herewith  copies  of  three  letters 
I  have  recently  sent  to  Mr.  Snyder  on 
this  subject.  I  especially  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  copy  of  the  telegram  from 
the  Texas  State  Railroad  Commission  to 
President  Truman  which  is  attached  to 
my  letter  of  April  16  to  Mr.  Snyder.  This 
telegram  gives  the  present  picture  on  oil 
production  and  demand  far  better  than  I 
could  put  it  in  words  myself. 

My  correspondence  with  Mr.  Snyder, 
including  said  telegram.  Is  as  follows: 
Select  CoMMrmz  on  Small 
Business  or  the  House  or  Rep- 
resentatives or  THE  UNmED  Statib. 

Washington.  D.  C.  April  10,  1946. 
Hon.  John  W.  Sntdi«, 

Director,  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion,  The  White  House.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Sntder  :  I  enclose  for  your  Infor- 
mation a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived from  Col.  Ernest  O.  Thompson,  mem- 
ber of   the  Texas  (State   Railroad   Ckimmls- 
sion.     As  you  will  note,  the  telegram  con- 
flrms  the  fact  that  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission Is  authorizing  an  increase  in  that 
State's  oil  production  of  200,000  barrels  per 
day. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  action  removes 
the  last  possible  argtiment  against  the  Im- 
mediate lifting  of  price  controls  on  crude  oil 
and  refined  products  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  your  Office  will  agree  with  me  In  this  re- 
spect. 


i 


i 


3. 
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As  I  wrote  to  Price  Administrator  Porter  on 
March  30,  a  minimum  of  40  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  of  this  Nation  is  produced  by  ap- 
proximately 19.000  relatively  small  producers 

who  do  not  DOjupss  IJip  intporntpri  nnrt  nrnfi?. 


In  view  of  the  cold  fact  that  Texas  alone 
of  all  the  States  can  supply  any  additional 
quantities  of  oil  that  the  Nation  might  re- 
quire, the  Commission's  guaranty  is  a  na- 
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gasoline    production    within    the    sovereign 
State  of  Texas. 

Tile  record  eloquently  shows  there  was  no 
need  of  Federal  oU  control.     We  furnished 
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Stoop  to  use  Its  powers  to  tamper  with  a 
national  supply  situation  In  order  to  as- 
sure excessive  prices  in  the  event  that  price 
controls  should  be  removed.     On  behalf  nf 
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OPA  Extension 
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creased  expenses,  the  average  dealer  is  not  In 
a  position  to  absorb  price  increases  which 
OPA  has  Insisted  upon.    In  addition  to  In- 


h»ve  demonstrated  that  without  etimulaUon 
*nd  expanding  building  materials,  such  are 


UNRRA,  but  It  is  doubtful  that  we  can 
possibly  meet  the  deficits  in  any  other 


•innaiion.  There  is  considerable  sound 
thought  on  this  subject  outside  of  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy,' and  I  believe  it  will 


oi  our  psople  that  we  must  seek  construe 
UV2  solutions  to  the  economic  and  industrial 


refined  products  should  not  cause  an  un- 
due rise  In  prices  at  the  consumer  level 


Buu  iviuira  pnxiucis  ana  i  sincerely  nop* 
that  your  Office  %'Ul  agree  with  me  in  this  re- 
spect. 


y 
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As  I  wrote  to  Price  Administrator  Porter  on 
March  30,  a  minimum  of  40  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  of  this  Nation  Is  produced  by  ap- 
proximately 19.000  relatively  small  producers 
who  do  not  possess  the  Integrated  and  profit- 
able side-line  operations  possessed  by  the 
relatively  few  major  companies.  As  a  re- 
sult, the5e  small  producers  have  been  placed 
in  Jeopardy  during  the  price-control  period. 
and,  as  our  Small  Business  Committee  point- 
ed cut  in  its  interim  report  of  December 
1944.  low  ceiling  prices  for  crude  oil  have  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  monopoly  in  the  oil 
business  by  forcing  many  small.  Independent 
producers  Into  the  hands  of  the  major  con- 
cerns. 

I  feel  that  this  action  now  f.ssures  us  am- 
ple supplies  of  crude  oil.  I  further  feel  that 
any  partial  decontrol  action  which  would 
not  cover  the  entire  field  of  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts would  nqt  provide  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. Immediate  and  total  decontrol  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  only  answer  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  this 
matter  your  early  favorable  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wright  Path  an. 

Chairman. 


Hon.  WaiGHT  Patman. 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building: 
The  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  yester- 
day unanimously  and  unconditionally  in- 
creased the  oil  production  of  Texas  oil  wells 
by  200.000  barrels  per  day  for  the  month  of 
April.  This  news  is  telegraphed  to  you  so 
you  may  assure  the  OPA  that  every  require- 
ment that  has  been  made  upon  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Texas  has  been  fully  and 
completely  met. 

E«J»KT  O.  Thompson. 

8«L«CT  COMMrrrrr  on  Small 
Business  of  thz  House  op 

RWHBENTATIVIS  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Washington.  D.  C.  April  16.  1946. 
Hon.  John  W.  Sntder. 

Director.  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 

Reconversion.       the       White      House 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DEAR  Mb.  Snyder:  i  have  communicated 
With  you  frequently  during  the  past  few 
days  on  the  subject  of  complete  price  de- 
control of  oU  and  aU  petroleum  products 
My  letter  of  AprU  10  requested  immediate 
lifting  of  price  contiols  on  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined products  because  I  felt  that  the  recent 
action  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
in  authorizing  an  increase  in  that  State's  oil 
production  of  200.000  barrels  per  day  removed 
the  last  possible  argument  against  further 
delay  in  authorization  of  this  recommended 
action. 

However,  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
certain  of  your  advisers  on  this  important 
question  have  expressed  a  fear  that,  upon 
lifting  of  controls.Athe  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission would  use  its  regulatory  powers  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  Influence  price  without 
reference  to  Its  paramount  dutv  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  nation's  oU  needs.  I  con- 
sider this  fear  totally  unfounded  and  so  re- 
garded it  at  the  time  I  addressed  mv  pre- 
Ttous  communication  to  you. 

That  this  fear  is  totally  unjustified  has 
nam  been  conclusively  established  by  the 
Ulegram  Just  sent  to  the  President  by  the 
full  membership  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mtoalon.  That  telegram,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  supplied  to  Speaker  RATBtTSN  and  my- 
•elf.  constitutes  a  clear-cut.  unequivocal,  and 
binding  pledge  to  the  President,  the  admln- 
MtraUon.  and  the  Congreas.  that  the  Com- 
mission will  use  its  powers  to  Insure  ample 
production  to  supply  the  national  demand- 
thus  meeUng  the  test  for  decontrol  through 
"expanding  production"  pledged  by  Mr. 
Bowles  as  his  yardstick  In  his  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciixrency. 


In  view  of  the  cold  fact  that  Texas  alone 
of  all  the  States  can  supply  any  additional 
quantities  of  oil  that  the  Nation  might  re- 
quire, the  Commission's  guaranty  is  a  na- 
tional guaranty.  No  further  assurances 
should  be  required  from  any  source  to  Jus- 
tify immediate  decontrol. 

For  your  convenience  I  enclose  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  Commission  s  telegram  to  the 
President.  If  the  administration  is  to  keep 
faith  with  its  pledge  to  industry  to  decon- 
trol prices  when  supply  and  demand  are  in 
balance.  I  feel  that  this  telegram  constitutes 
the  last  evidence  which  this  Industry  should 
be  called  upon  to  furnish.  A  complete  de- 
control order  should  issue  immediately. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WRIGHT  Patman, 

Chairman. 

COPT  OF  A  telegram  TO  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN, 
DATED  APRIL  15,  1946,  FROM  OLIN  CULBERSON, 
CHAIRMAN.  ERNEST  O.  THO.MPSON.-  BUFORD  H. 
JESTER,  MEMBERS,  RAILROAD  COMMISSION  OF 
TEXAS 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  three  under- 
signed regularly  elected  commissioners,  com- 
posing the  entire  railroad  commission  of 
Texas,  which  is  the  oil  and  gas  conservation 
and  proration  regulatory  body  of  the  sover- 
eign State  of  Texas,  wish  to  assure  you  and 
all  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
that  petroleiun  production  is  presently  in 
balance  with  consumptive  demand.  We  re- 
spectfully submit  that  OPA  controls  should 
be  decontrolled  on  petroleum  and  all  its 
products  immediately  in  order  that  further 
wasteful  overproduction  of  gasoline  may  be 
avoided. 

In  normal  peacetime  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor 95,000.000  barrels  of  gasoline  stocks  were 
always  ample  for  all  needs  but  today  there  is 
on  hand  105.000.000  barrels  of  gasoline  In  the 
trade  not  counting  Government  gasoline 
stocks  of  aviation  gasoline. 

Durlnw  wartime  peak  demand  crude  stocks 
were  211.000,000  barrels  while  today  crude 
stocks  are  in  excess  of  220.000.000  barrels 

The  Navy's  fuel  oil  shortage  was  brought 
on  by  OPA  restrictions. 

Refiners  lost  money  on  manufacturing  fuel 
oil  at  rate  of  about  1  cent  a  gallon  so  there- 
fore they  manufactured  as  much  gasoline  as 
they  could  out  of  a  barrel  of  crude  and  corre- 
spondingly Just  as  little  fuel  oil  as  possible. 
Tlien  besides  preference  in  price  was  given 
to  export  fuel  oil.  The  Navy's  shortage  of 
fuel  oU  was  not  caused  by  any  shortage  of 
production  of  crude.  However,  when  the 
Navy  brought  their  shortage  of  fuel  oil  to 
our  attention  the  rallrcr.U  commission  of 
Texas  promptly  authorized  the  increase 
of  crude  oil  production  from  Texas  wells 
of  200.000  barrels  per  day  bringing  our 
States  authorized  permissive  crude  produc- 
tion up  to  2.160,000  barrels  per  day  lor  the 
month  of  April. 

Texas  is  proud  to  have  been  physically  able, 
by  reason  of  10  long  years  of  strict  con- 
servation and  waste  prevention  and  re- 
striction of  oil  production  to  market  demand 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  to  fill  everv  request  of 
oil  requirements  certified  to  us  for  every 
month  and  every  day  of  the  war. 

The  record  will  show  that  Texas  produced 
and  delivered  about  80  percent  of  all  the 
additional  oU  required  by  the  war  effort. 

We  never  failed  to  meet  all  requests  for 
oil  In  full.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  con- 
sistently allowed  a  safety  factor  of  an  amount 
larger  than  requested  so  It  might  never  be 
aald  that  Texas  was  holding  back  in  any  way 
and  that  might  be  doubly  sure  that  there 
was  always  plenty  of  oil  for  our  armed  forces 
everywhere. 

Ftu-ther  than  that  we  wajjted.  also,  always 
to  be  stire  that  there  could  never  be  a  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  or  even  color  of  claim  by 
any  Federal  authority  that  there  was  ever 
any  need  for  any  Federal  control  of  oU  or 


gasoline    production    within    the    sovereign 
State  of  Texas. 

The  record  eloquently  shows  there  was  no 
need  cf  Federal  oU  control.  We  furnished 
the  oil  when  and  as  needed,  and  a  little 
>xtra  for  safety. 

We  pledge  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the  admin- 
istration, and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  there  shall  never  be  a  shortage 
cf  crude  oil  from  Texas  if  it  can  be  pro- 
duced without  causing  physical  waste  and 
harm  to  the  producing  reservoirs. 

Our  Texas  conservation  statutes  authorize 
us  only  to  prevent  avoidable  physical  waste 
In  oil  production.  Production  of  oil  In  ex- 
cess of  market  demand  or  transportation 
facilities  is  defined  by  our  statute  as  waste. 
Naturally,  we  are  going  to  work  within  the 
limits  of  our  Texas  conservation  statutes. 
We  were  doing  this  successfully  10  years  be- 
fore the  war.  Our  long  record  of  perform- 
ance is  evidence  of  what  we  will  do  In  the 
future. 

We  feel,  sir,  that  we  are  being  full^  co- 
operative and  have  always  been  proud  to  do 
our  part,  and  we  therefore  respectfully  rc'- 
quest  that  you  call  attention  to  the  proper 
authorities  that  there  should  be  no  further 
hesitation  In  the  prompt  and  immediate  de- 
control of  petroleum  and  all  of  its  products. 
We  make  this  plea  In  the  interests  of  sup- 
plying the  Navy's  fuel-oil  requirements  and 
In  freeing  Independent  operators  and  inde- 
pendent refiners  from  the  shackles  of  control 
that  is  resulting  in  the  oil  Industry  fast 
coming  Into  the  hands  of  a  few  majors  and 
driving  the  Independent  operators  and  re- 
finers out  of  the  field. 

It  Is  the  independent  who  generally  goes 
out  and  finds  the  oil.  He  Is  the  venture- 
some wildcatter  who  has  found  fields  like 
east  Texas. 

When  any  commodity  Is  In  production  bal- 
ance with  consumption  there  Is  no  need  for 
futther  artificial  controls.  We  believe  that 
fundamental. 

Here  Is  a  specific  case  where  OPA  artificial 
control  too  long  continued  in  force  is  ac- 
tually working  against  our  national  security 
In  making  unavailable  fuel  oil  for  the  Navy. 
If  decontrol  Is  effected  the  Navy  can  re- 
advertise  for  bids  on  its  fuel-oil  needs  and 
award  the  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidders  as 
was  the  custom  before  controls. 
Respectfully. 

Railroad  Com^liiseion  or  Texas, 
Olin  CtTBER.'^ON,  Chairman. 
Ernest  O.  Thompson. 
BuFORo  H.  Jester. 


SELECT  Committee  ow 

Small  Business 
of  the  House  op  REPRESENT.^Tnes 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Washirgton,  D.  C.  April  20,  1946. 
Hon.  John  W.  Snyder. 

Director,  Office  of  War  Mobili-ction  and 
Reconversion.  The  White  Hcuse,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Sntder:  I  refer  you  to  my  previ- 
ous letters  of  April  10  and  16' in  which  I  urged 
that  the  administration  take  the  necessary 
steps   to  Immediately  remove   crude   petro- 
leum and  refined  products  from  price  control. 
In  both  cases  I  was  prompted  to  wTlte  you 
because   of   actions   taken   by   the   Railroad 
Commission   cf  Texas   which   I   felt   offered 
what    constitutes    a    national    guaranty    cf 
adequate    oil    supplies    because    Texas    and 
Texas    alone    can    make    the    pledge    which 
guarantees  sufficient  oil  for  the  Nation  be- 
cause of  that  State's  prudent  oil-conserva- 
tion policy. 

On  April  15  the  members  of  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  In  a  unanimous  action 
pledged  the  President,  the  administration, 
and  the  Congress  that  the  commission's 
powers  would  be  used  to  assure  a  sufficient 
national  supply,  thus  furnishing  more  than 
adequate  rebuttal  to  those  sc€«itics  who 
thought    that   this   regulatory   body   woul* 
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stoop  to  use  Its  powers  to  tamper  with  a  ADA  r  i       •                                   ^ 

national   supply  situation   in   order  to   as-  ^"^  txteniion                               creased  expenses,  the  average  dealer  U  not  in 

sure  excessive  prices  in  the  event  that  price  *  position  to  absorb  price  Increases  which 

controls  should  be  removed.    On  behalf  of  EXTENSION  OP  RFMARK-*?                 ^^^  ^^  insisted  upon.    In  addition  to  in- 

my  State  I  resented  those  insinuations  then  ^WblUN  OF  REMARKS                  creased  mill  prices,  many  dealers  are  absorb- 

and  I  am  still  more  than  irked  at  the  sue-  ,.                                                                                *^^    °^^^^    ^°^^    ^^'^^    *«     mlU-ln-translt 

gestion  of  them.                                              ^  HON    CHARI ES  R    RORFRT^ON           charges  which  in  our  case  amount  to  an  aver- 

I  am  now  advised  that  the  railroad  com-  ^HAIVLtO  R.  RUDtK  I  SUH           age  of  $10  to  $15  per  thousand. 

mission  has  gone  beyond  Its  pledge  and  h^s  ^                  ""^  """"^  "^^'^^                                ^,^y°"  *^«^*  '^'  opportunity  of  studying  Mr. 

supported  Its  words  by  an  action   of  eood  ^  ""^^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES           Cliffords  testimony,  we   will  appreciate  re- 

faith  that  Should  immediately  and  pema-  Thursday.  May  9.  1946                      '^'''%l^  l°r'?Tr*uiv ' 

nently  dispel  any  further  arguments  against  ,,       r,^T,„    ^                                                                                  ^  ^"^^' 

Immediate  decontrol.  Mr.   ROBERTSON   of   North   Dakota.                                                         L.  H.  Pipe«. 

In  setting  the  Texas  allowables  for  May  ^^'  Speaker,  this  House,  under  date  of                                                               President. 

the  commission  has  exceeded  the  Bureau  of  ''^P"^  18,  passed  legislation  to  extend  the                                        

Mines  estimate  of  market  demand  for  Texas-  Office  of  Price  Administration  with  care-                             District  Court  Chambess, 

produced  oil  by  nearly  200 000  barrels  daily  fully  thought -out  effective  amendments                     ^^''^  ^^-  ^-  ^«^'  ^oy  *.  •'»4«. 

production.   The  Bureau  of  Mines  estimate—  If  the  other  branch  of  the  Concrpss  «;pps       "°°-  "W"-"*»*  Lancee, 

which   now   that   we  have   an   Interdenart-  fi\  V«  wt ,,,;  *k    u            ^              .  !t          Hon.  Milton  R.  Young, 

mental    committee    on    petroleum    require-  vll  ^ntp^.^^.^H^  "h°''''' ^h^^kT^^'^  ^^^^^^       Hon.  Charles  R.  Robc^n. 

ments  should   constitute   the  last   word   in  T^^  intelligently  designed  bill,  we  will       Hon.  WniiAM  Lemke. 

official   computations— Indicates   that   there  ^^^  made  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of                              Washington.  D.  C. 

should  be  a  market  demand  for  May  pro-  Progress    both    in    the    distribution    of          My  Dear  Senators  and  RfTRESENTATivES - 

duced   Texas  crude   oil   of  2.050.000   barrels  needed  commodities  and  in  the  Stimu-       Newspaper  reports  indicate  that  Senators  and 

daily.     The  commission  set  the  Mav  allow-  lation  of  their  production,  and  we  will       Congressmen  are  being  flooded  with  propa- 

ables  at  2.244.193  barrels  per  day  divided  up  have  returned  to  the  busine<;s  people  of      ^*°^*  favorable  to  the  continuation  of  OPA. 

among     approximately     104.000     producing  the  Nation,  who  are  compelled  to  carry       TiT tr^^'^^T''^  locaUy  I  imagine  that  is 

"we  all  recognize  that  operations  of  mar-  S^f.a^oran  intellig^e^^rLd  /Ilr  ^^^      ^-l^^^lr^T^^e^r^^^^^^ 

ginal  wells,  work-overs,  and  less  than  author-  ^strator,  an  intelligent  and  fair  basis  of       ing  a  2  months'  trip  in  the  South  this  past 

Izcd  production  may  come  through  unavoid-  operation.                                                                    winter  indicate  that  this  is  purely  propa- 

able  causes  as  has  always  been  the  case  his-  Inasmuch  as  we  cannot  be  assured  that       ganda     originating     In     Washington      and 

torically  in  the  oil  business.     However,  it  is  the  other  body  will  pass  this  legislation       through  certain  organized  sotirces  down  East 

a  safe  assumption  In  my  view  that  Texas  will  as  it  left  this  House,  there  is  probability       *^**  *^«  inspired  by  the  Washington  effort, 

prodiice  In  May  between  50.000  and  70.000  that  there  will  be  need  for  further  de-  ^'  ^^  ^^^^  8°"*  ^°  ^^'  '"^K^*-  ^e«  «»  home 

barrels  daily  more  than  the  Bureau  of  Mines  hatp  nnri  rii<;riK«;inn  *^  ^°  ^^^®  ^^^  school  children  voting  on  the 

^^'inate.  Date  ana  aiscussion.                 ^      ,  ,  ,,  subject,  and  when  one  youngster  is  of  a  mind 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  estimate  of  total  na-  .  ^  ^""^"1?  ^tl^^  ^^°  'J^^^^''^  ^^^^^'''  *«  ^°''  «g«'nst  OPA  hi  Is  rfdiculed  and  1^^ 

tlonal    market    demand    Is   4  620  000    barrels  °"®  "°^  *"^  Mldwest  Lumber  Co.,  Own-  deviled  by  his  schoolmates  to  such  an  extent 

daily.     It    calculates    that    Texas    can     be  ®"  ^"^  operators  of  an  extensive  line  of  that  he  feelj  It  Is  lmpo«lble  for  him  to  vote 

counted  on  for  approximately  44.5  percent  of  lumberyards  in  farm  area.s,  and  the  other  as  he  desires.    I  do  not  know  Just  where  this 

the  national  figure.    Actually,   the  railroad  from  the  Honorable  C.  W.  Buttz.  one  of  school  stuff  originates,  but  I  noticed  recently 

commission  is  authorizing  production  at  the  the  circuit  judges  of  the  State  of  North  "'  *  ^^*^*  meeting  of  parent-teachers'  asso- 

rate  of  48.5  percent  of  the  estimated  national  Dakota '  elation  the  convention  was  addressed  by  some 

demand.     Making    allowances    for    any    less  Mtowf.^  i  ttmrf-.  rn  eastern  woman  who  spent  much  of  her  time 

production  due  to  unavoidable  causes,  we  can  Minot  NDakMaii  2   1946  ^^'^  emphasis  in  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 

still  be  assured  that  the  State  will  produce  rr^n   r„ABiK  R   RnRPRxcoN   Mr                '  absolute  necessity  of  continuing  OPA;   Just 

between  45.5  percent  and  46  percent  of  the  Hn^.^T'nfrr:.  nJZJ^n  ''*'**  ^^»*  ^*^  ^°  ^^  '«^"h  good  schools,  the 

national  demand.  "'""'^  ^^^^       Washington    D    C  "^"'^   °'   teachers,    and   the   cooperation   of 

mLr  offl^?.T,^tI!'^.fi*^°'i°^  '^""^  "'■^^'"  DEAR  MR.  ROBERTSON:'  Mr.  Arthur  Clifford.  ETnJfii  h.«  !  .n"""*"^"  ^'  *I'''^  ^^"'*''^'' 
Sinon  ?rJ  ini^  H%°®',^  °J  ^'■'"  Adminis-  luinber  dealer,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  today  ^'  ^  ""^*  **f  ^""  ^°  understand. 
J[mi  ho^rilnf  f^.  1  °"  decontrol  at  this  testlfving  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  ,  ,^^""f«  °^  ^^^"j'^g  P'-'ces  and  various  regu- 
OPA%  nS  ?  !,^  ;  ^?^.  *''^"*'  "'■^^'"  ''^  Currency  Committee  In  connection  with  the  ^^^T'  ^^t  ?"^'  ""^  °'  ""^  ^*™'*"  *'*^* 
Sfntiid  hi  riutTF  ^"^VT^r^.  committees  extension  of  the  Emergency  P?ice  Control  Act  Jf ^^^  ""V^^'I  ^°*'  ^"^  '^^'JT  ^*^"^»  »"  ^^""^ 
month  ^-uh  inroc  ?T  *"  ,^^iu^»°  "^"^  ot  1942.  We  hope  that  you  will  have  the  op-  dispersed  and  marketed  right  out  here.  Pro- 
month  with  representatives  of. the  pricing  portunity  of  readinc  or  hearine  his  entire  ^"^^""^  cannot  increase  their  meat  animal 
whTt''thr^ndn°S?  irn'n  '"^""-^J"  ^^^stance  SSy.  It  contains  some  ver?  In  erest  ing  °y\P"^  "'^  anywhere  nearly  maintain  a  nor- 
nr^ces  .^fnn??  hi  If  ?f  ,'  ^°  '*°  '"  ^^^  °"  Information  including  the  following:  mal  production  In  the  present  circumstances. 
^  vi.t  ih  ^^^^^"t'-°"'^d-  ^  The  lumber  industry  Is  made  up  of  small  ?f  ^*  ^^^^  *«  «^o'd  the  serious  losses  that  I 
toLn  f!^,,!!ilf  '■^P°"^'*  proposed  meeting  as  companies.  Of  the  25.000  building  and  sup-  ^"^  encountered  the  year  prior,  my  hog 
hv  thi  ""f  *^^"y  i"  ^'«*  Of  the  steps  taken  pjy  *[eaiers  in  the  United  States  according  to  °"'P"  ^^  reduced  from  approximately  125 
by  the  'Texas  regulatory  body.  ^^^  jg^g  ^.^nsus,  the  break-clown  is  as  f'^'^^^'^  ^V  ^'"^  *°''  ^  P*""''***  ^^*  ^»™ 
If  It  has  been  correctly  reported  to  me.  I  follows-  family  with  meat.  I  am  recently  informed 
view  this  attitude  as  symptomatic  solely  of  _  that  a  creamery  at  Rugby.  N.  Dak.,  was  forced 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  prefer  perma-  In  communities  with  a  population  of  to  ship  milk  In  from  Hlllsboro,  200  miles 

nent  Government   Intervention   In   business  ^*^  *h*"  ^-^^ ---  12.700  away,  to  be  retailed  at  Rugby  because  price 

dealings  to  a  return  to  free  trading  as  soon  ^"  communities  with  a  population  cf  regulations  locallv  were  such  as  to  make  It 

as  supply  conditions  permit.     It  is  that  re-  _  from  2.500  to  5,000 . 2.358  impossible  to  handle  or  obtain  the  product 

ported  point  of  view  which  has  already  done  ^'^   communities   with    a   population  locally. 

loyal  Government  servants  a  disservice  and  .  ^^°"^  ^^^^  ^°  10,000 2,181           Radio  broadcasters  such  as  Walter  Winchell 

has  tarred  others  of  us  with  an  alleged  attl-    ^  ^",  communities    with    a   population  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  In  her  column  are  out- 

tude  toward  Government  controls  which  we  "°™    10.000   to   20.000 1,805  standingly  active  In  peddling  propaganda  for 

do  not  truly  hold.    I  sincerely  trust  that  no  _.     ,        ,                                                     the  continuance  of  OPA.     Most  people  I  talk 

such  petty  lecturer's  arguments  will  be  per-  ^l^n       ^^o™*"""'*'^  °^  °o'  «>*"  to  out  here  are  strongly  against  most  of  OPA 

mitted    in    your    final    discussion    on    this  •^o.two _ 19,044  activities,  but  I  assume  that  those  of  us  who 

matter.  The   average   sales   in   1939   of  the    12,700  believe  OPA  should  be  either  wiped  out  or  else 

Businessmen    deal    in    appralsable    facts.  dealers  amount  to  $32,756  per  year.    Average  severely  regulated  are  sitltng  back  and  say- 

You  are  a  businessman  with  long  experience  Profit  on  sales  during  1936-39  according  to  Ing  nothing  while  the  propagandists  are  busy 

at  analyzing  balance  sheets.    The  Govern-  ^^^  amounted  to  2.7  percent  profit  on  sales  In  every  way  making  themselves  felt.    I  am 

menfs  claim  to  continue  controls  over  oil  °'  »884.41  or  $52.41  over  the  amount  an  un-  sure  more  of  us  out  here  are  entirely  content 

prices  has  been  liquidated  by  the  Texas  com-  s^^'l^^d  laborer  wculd  earn  under  the  mini-  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  your  good  Judg- 

missioners'  latest  action.     The  balance  sheet  ™"™  ^^^  'aw.  ment  as  representing  the  best  interests  of 

shows  that  the  Industry  is  entitled  to  Imme-  -   survey  showed  In   1944  that  the  the  country,  and  I  am  writing  this  In  that 

dlate  release  from  the  wartime  trusteeshin  operating  costs  ^small  yards  was  17.8  per-  thought  and  to  suggest  to  each  of  you  gentle- 

An  order  authorizing  Immediate  decontrol  is  f         °.    ^^^           ?  P"<=«ntage   is  steadily  men  that  the  great  majorltj  of  our  people 

the  only  answer  you  can  give  the  Industrv  If "*^^*"K•    Comparing  our  Midwest  Lumber  feel  likewise  and  hope  that  the  Congress  may 

1  urge  you  once  again  to  brin^  about  its  5^'                  ^^  ^^^^  ^  "°''*^''  °^  ^®*®  ''"^  ^  ^^^"^  *'*^°"  '°"K  to  get  us  back  on  a  nor- 

immediate  Issuance  ^^f  corresponding  period  of  1944,  we  find  the  mal  basis  of  free  competition  and  eliminating 

With  kindest  oersonal  rei?«rri«  volume    is   the   same   but   our   expenses    in-  the  present  intolerable  regulations  and  con- 

q.n  "j:!f„  ?!„!^        regards.  creased  from  18.5  percent  In  1944  to  22.7  per-  sequent  black  markets. 

Smcerely  J  ours.  cent  in  1946.                                                                     Kind  personal  regards. 

WEIGHT  Patman,  Due  to  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the                   Very  respectfully. 

Chairman.  average  reteU  yard,  the  small  profits  and  in-                                             •             C.  W.  Eurra. 
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Ing  and  Cxixrency. 


OUIAIUI  IL  V 


.     iiiai    lucre   was   ever 
•ny  need  for  any  Federal  control  ot  oU  or 


adequate    rebuttal    to    those    sc€»itics    who 
thought   that  this  regulatory   bo<Sy   woul* 


ntii  i^iij-iirai,  i^cisuiiai  regaras. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Weight  Patman. 

Chairman. 


creased  from  18,5  percent  In  1944  to  22.7  per- 
cent In  1946. 

Due  to  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the 
average  retail  yard,  the  small  profits  and  in- 


sequent  black  markets. 
Kind  personal  regards. 
Very  respectfully. 


C.  W.  Eum. 
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Ab  Ex-GI  Condemns  Present  Political 
Strangle  Hold 


^       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  observe 
the  views  of  a  number  of  the  veterans 
wno  have  just  returned  from  their  mili- 
tary duties.  The  older  and  the  more 
seasoned  and  experienced  veterans  of 
World  War  II  have  been  very  quick  to 
sense  the  maladjustments  and  the  un- 
fortunate directions  in  which  our  politi- 
cal leaders  and  the  New  Deal  crowd  in 
control  of  our  national  and  many  of  our 
State  governments  are  leading  this 
country. 

These  boys  have  seen  with  their  own 
eyes  and  heard  with  their  own  ears  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  other  countries. 
They  know  that  a  lot  of  the  so-called 
New  Deal  program  was  not  new  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  except  for  Americans. 
They  have  seen  it  tried  in  other  coun- 
tries.   They  have  seen   it  fail   utterly. 
They  thought  they  were  fighting  against 
the  very  things  that  in  many  instances 
are  sought   to  be  incorporated  in  our 
laws  and  made  a  part  of  the  way  in 
which  we  transact  business.    They  re- 
sent this.    They  know  fu!!  well  that  the 
New  Deal  program  leads  to  communism 
nazism.  or  some  form  of  sUtism  that  is 
contrary  to  our  American  thinking,  our 
American  concept  of  government."  and 
our  American  sj-stem  of  free  enterprise 
They  know  it  will  destroy  initiative  and 
.  that   it   has    stifled    production.    They 
know  it  means  recrimentation  and  virtual 
enslavement  of  the  people.    They  want 
to  see  us  freed  of  such  contamination 
and  I  believe  that  they  wUl  asseit  them- 
selves along  this  Une  to  the  complete  dis- 
may of  our  New  Deal  advocates. 

Therefore.  I  invite  your  attention  to  a 
letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  This  ex-GI 
condemns  the  present  political  strangle 
hold  and  reasons  very  clearly  why  we 
should  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  other 
countries  and  peoples  have  been  led  by 
false  prophets  and  unscrupulous  political 
leader,<5.  His  letter  of  April  30,  1946  ad- 
dressed to  me,  reads: 

I  am  Just  an  ordinary,  average  American 
,51  *'8*»°*-  ^^o  spent  2  years  overseas 
in  the  European  theater. 

^L^^t"  '"^lif*^'^  o^  others,  am  now  faced 
^  ,  .  problem  of  trying  to  conscientiously 
»nd  intelligently  become  rehabilitated  to 
■ome  degree  of  normalcy  as  an  American  ciU- 
«en.  a  status,  which,  from  what  I  have  wit- 
naaed  since  my  return  3  months  ago.  is  con- 
«id(^bly  unapprecUted  by  most  Americana 

«»!.»,^.*^^*"f"  '"  "*  '^^  *»«^^  spent  so 
much    time    In    other    countries,    where    we 

^itlT  ^^-^»"d  "le  result  of  European 
S^m,  f  ^«=^>*«o.  <^«used  by  selfish  greed 
of  politicians,  to  understand  how  our  It&u 
»nd  wonderful  country  could  succumb  to  the 
Influences  of  communism,  nazism.  and  all 
the  other  -isms-  to  brmg  it  to  the  sute  of 
chaos  which  exists  today  in  our  United  States 
wi  America. 


It  seems  cur  Representatives  of  Govern- 
ment believe  the  greatest  expedient  to  accom- 
plishment is  to  keep  their  constituents  in  a 
state  of  turmoil  at  all  times. 

On  one  hand  labor  strikes,  with  three  or 
four  men  dictating  to  the  Government — our 
GoTecnment — as  to  what  will  be  done,  when 
It  will  be  done  and  how  much  will  be  done — 
a  dictatorship  which  has  forced  production 
costs  sky  high.  Then,  on  the  other  hand. 
we  have  some  other  energetic  alphabetical 
organizations  which  tell  industry  what  they 
may  receive  for  their  products  which  usually 
Is  abnormally  low,  and  xiertainly  not  com- 
mensurate with  rising  production  costs,  pre- 
venting any  incentive  In  industry  to  all-out 
production. 

Then,  to  try  to  cover  up  the  existing  chaos 
frora  Mr.  Average  America,  the  Government 
starts  .subsidizing.  Subsidy:  The  politicians 
stand-by— something  the  average  American 
doesn't  even  know  the  meaning  of.  All  this 
Is  contrary  to  the  simple,  actual,  age-old 
and  proven  law.  of  -supply  and  demand" 
and  mcst  cerUinly  a  one-way  ticket  to  that 
dreaded  condition  inflation. 

Now  most  recently,  overnight  practically, 
the  populace  is  In  another  turmoil  because 
of  a  suddenly  discovered  acute  food  shortage 
In  foreign  countries.  Of  course,  those  people 
have  been  in  war  for  5  or  6  years  and  the 
problem  did  not  present  Itself  until  2  years 
after  something  should  have  been  done  about 
It.  Naturally  the  needy  countries  would  not 
think  seriously  of  it.  for  "good  old  bountiful 
Santa  Claus  America  will  take  care  of  us 
so  why  should  we  worry."  Thev  didn't  worry 
So  now  it  is  our  worry.  But  that  is  where 
we  are  wrong,  very  wrong.  It  is  their  worry 
but  only  when  we  make  them  understand 
It  so. 

Why  should  anyone  or  any  country  knuckle 
down  to  hard  work  to  solve  this  problem  as 
long  as  someone  else  like  us  will  do  it  for 
them?  'Universal  suckers."  that's  what 
they  call  us.  and  rightfully  sn,  too.  So  long 
as  we  play  nursemaid  to  these  countries 
feed  them  and  clothe  them,  then  so  long 
Will  the  problem  reniidn  unsolved. 

In  my  2  years  overseas,  working  with  the 
operation  of  gasoline  supplies  for  all  armies 
I  was  privileged  to  travel  some  85.000  miles' 
by  Jeep  in  France,  Belgium.  Holland  Luxe.m- 
bourg.  Germany.  Austria,  and  England,  and 
by  train  in  Switzerland— an  opportunity  to 
see  much,  and  I  did. 

My  observation  was  that  there  is  now  as 
always,  plenty  of  labor  in  these  countrle«! 
plenty  of  soU  for  cultivation,  but  because  of 
our  continuous  charitj-  (at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer)  little  is  being  done  by 
them  to  rectify  this  so-called  "acute  situa- 
tion." 

True,  there  Is  a  shortage  of  food  in  certain 
areas  and  with  certain  classes  of  people  In 
some  of  the  countries,  but  most  assuredly  it 
can  be  remedied  by  them  If  we  force  them  to 
remedy  it. 

The  several  years  of  war  have  brought  on 
these  people  the  usual  black  market.     The 
average   man,   drawing   an    honest   wage   In 
these  countries,  cannot  feed  his  famUy  at  the 
black-markPt   prices.     The  farmers  who  re- 
main to  grow  food  naturally  will  only  dis- 
tribute that  food  through  the  black-market 
channels.     Consequently,   the   actual    acute 
situation  is  with  those  people  who  are  of  the 
lower  cla.«s,  making  a  small  wage,  insufficient 
to  pay  the  black-market  prices.     Piom  this 
therefore,  has  developed  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  populace  is  dealing  in  some  type 
of  black  market  in  order  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies.   This  means  fewer  farmers,  making  less 
food  production,  causing  increased  prices  on 
black  market  for  an  endless  cycle  of  starva- 
tion in  some  classes.    This,  in  itself,  is  suffi- 
cient  proof  that   no  systemized  method   Is 
being   used   for   proper  distribution   to   the 
actual   needy   of   tHe   food   they   now   have. 
Why  then  would  the  situation  be  altered  by 
our  furnishing  several  million  addition  tons' 
Or  how  could  we  b«  assured  that  the  actual 


needy  situation  will  be  rectified  by  our  sup- 
plying additional  food?  Unless  we  directly 
supervise  our  food  distribution  to  these  coun- 
tries (which  Is  impossible)  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  we  would  merely  find  ourselves 
the  suppliers  of  a  gigantic  black  market  in 
these  countries  operating  under  the  guise 
of  some  Government  department.  Only 
through  forcing  the  people  of  those  countries 
to  work  to  solve  their  own  problem  will  they 
ever  be  self-sustaining.  Unless  we,  as  the 
universal  Santa  Claus,  reali«  this,  we  will 
be  assuming  support  of  the  entire  world 
from  now  on,  and,  looking  at  the  chaotic 
condition  which  Is  evident  at  home,  it  seems 
we  have  forgotten  that  old  reliable  adage 
"charity  begms  at  home." 

With  all  of  these  tilings  existing,  it  Is  no 
wonder  that  the  returning  veteran,  who  is  the 
young  man  of  today  but  the  businessman  of 
tomorrow,  would  lack  any  Incentive  whatso- 
ever for  a  business  venture,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  Nation.  ConUnue-1  alpha-  ^ 
betlcal  monstrosities  in  our  Government 
keep  taxation  so  high  and  restrictions  so 
tight  on  industry  that  they  consider  it 
unwise   to  commence  a  business  venture. 

Just  how  long  returning  veterans  and  other 
thinking  people  of  the  American  Nation  will 
permit  this  political  stranglehold  is  ques- 
tionable. My  belief  is,  not  for  much  longer 
The  millions  of  men  who  have  seen  the  fate 
of  other  nations  by  their  people  sitting 
around  on  their  hands  and  letting  the  politi- 
cal nincompoops  ruin  their  country  are  go- 
ing to  insist  on  a  complete  house  cleaning  in 
our  own  Government  to  prevent  our  Nation 
from  descending  to  the  condition  of  the  other 
countries  which  they  have  been  observing  at 
first-hand.  * 


Exemption  of  Pensions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Nrw  TOEK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1946 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
H.  J.  Bernard  which  appeared  in  the 
Civil  Service  Leader  of  Tuesday,  May  7, 

EXEMPTION   or   PENSIONS 

1,3^^".^  ''"'  ^^^°^^  Congress  is  so  obviously 
Just  and  necessary  that  it  is  impossible  to 
Sr/"M°^''^'  argument  against  It.  and 
still  It  doesn  t  mature  into  law,  there  is  ample 
reason  to  feel  aggrieved.  Such  a  situation 
Obtains  regarding  efforts  to  have  public  em- 
ployees' pensions  exempted  from  Federal  in- 
come taxation,  as  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  law  pensions  are  exempted 
Public  employees  are  a  small  percentage 
Of  the  65.000,000  persons  gainfully  employlj 
In  this  countr>-.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  per- 
haps this  relative  smallness  is  respon«=ibIe 
more  than  anything  else,  for  the  slowness  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  recognize  a  meri- 
torious objective. 

The  immediate  beneficiaries  would  be  the 
former  public  employees  now  pensioned  a 
still  far  smaller  number,  so  that  there"  is 
even  less  political  need  to  worrv  about  the 
strength  of  their  vote.  But  basic  Justice 
should  be  strong  enough  In  this  country  to 
overcome  the  selfishness  of  political  motiva- 
tion otherwise  we  are  setting  a  sorry  exam- 
ple to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  present  public  employees  who  themselves 
look  forward  to  retirement  on  a  pension 
would  realize  that  they,  in  even  greater  num- 
bers. Will  be  affected,  they  would  Join  with 
tue  pensioned  groups  in  insisting  that  aa 


X 


exemption  law  be  enacted.  Telegrams  are 
being  sent  to  Representatives  in  hundred  lots 
by  pensioned  groups,  asking  for  favorable 
action  on  the  bill  newly  introduced  by  Renre- 

MllTf  "^"-J^T  '^-  ^"''^'  DeiSat. 
Albany,  for  a  $2,0C0  exemption.     This  bill  is 

H.  R.  6140.  The  Association  of  State  Civil 
Service  Employees  is  lending  every  possible 
aid  to  Mr.  Btrne  in  his  earnest  effort  to  get 
it  adopted.  Mere  organizations  of  presentlv- 
•  emp  oyed  public  workers  should  follow  suit 
in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  State' 
And  since  this  Is  a  national  project,  public 
employees  in  other  States,  and  in  civil  divl- 
slons  of  such  States  should  do  likewise 
Then  Impetus  would  be  given  to  a  bill  other- 
wise possibly  destined  to  languish 

Short-sightedness  by  public  employees 
should  not  be  added  to  political  chicanerv  in 
legislative  halls.  Organizations  of  public 
employees  must  realize  that  there  are  com- 
mon objectives  on  which  it  is  not  only  their 
right  but  their  duty  to  unite. 

Another  bill,  introduced  bv  Representative 
Eugene  J.  Keogh.  Democrat,  Brooklyn,  would 
match  for  public  employees  the  $1,440  pen- 
sion exemption  under  the  railroad  retirement 
law.  Pensioners  would  perhaps  prefer  the 
higher  exemption,  but  all  present  and  pros- 
pective ones  should  unit  solidly  on  the  princi- 
ple of  exemption,  and  could  not  be  much 
offended  whether  Congress  passes  the  one  bill 
or  the  other.  The  battle  Is  won  the  moment 
that  a  mere  minority,  though  not  particu- 
larly vocative,  sweeps  past  the  barricades  of 
the  reactionaries  who  put  political  cunning 
ahead  of  American  Justice. 
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Milling  of  Wheat 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1946 
Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  many  flour-milling  com- 
panies in  Minnesota.   It  portrays  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  they  are  trying  to 
operate  under  the  present  program  for 
collecting  grain  for  relief  purposes.     I 
have  not  heard  a  person  or  a  firm  in  my 
State  object  to  making  whatever  sacri- 
fices are  necessary  to  feed  the  starving, 
■^hey  do  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  better 
both  for  the  hungry  abroad  and  for  our 
economy  and  our  workers  in  this  country 
to  have  our  mills  grind  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  wheat  here  so  It  can  be 
Fhipped  abroad  as  flour  ready  for  imme- 
diate distribution. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  send  it  abroad  as 
wheat,    then    those    responsible   should 
make  the  reasons  clear  to  all  concerned: 
Bat  State  Milling  Co., 
Winona.  Minn..  May  6,  1946 
The  Honorable  Walter  H.  Judd, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Conghessman  Judd:  Our  large  wheat 
mill,  8.000—100  hundredweight  bags  daily- 
was  forced  down  for  10  days  last  month,  not 
because'  we  do  not  have  wheat  with  which 
to  run,  but  because  of  a  Government  ruling 
that  we  could  not  operate  more  than  75  per- 
cent as  compared  to  last  year.    The  financial 
loss  to  us  was  large  because  we  kept  all  of  our 
mill  hands  on   the  pay  roll,  grooming  the 
tulips,  raking  lawns,  and  making  repairs  In 
general.    Next  week,  we  will  shut  down  again. 


and  there  are  at  this  tin»e  no  prospects  for 
running  at  all  in  June  because  we  cannot 
pay  1  penny  per  bushel  for  wheat  over  the 
celling  while  our  Government  is  paylne  a 
bonus  of  SO  cents  per  bushel.  Operation  of 
our  plant  for  the  next  few  months  is  verv  un- 
certain.   In  fact.  It  is  hopeless. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  why  our 
Government  ships  raw  wheat  by  the  millions 
of  busnels  to  Europe  and  Asia  to  be  ground 
nto  fiour  over  there,  when  that  wheat  could 
j^h  S"  o"^"  ^  ground  Into  flour  in  the 
United  States,  keeping  our  laboring  em- 
fi°?,!.  '^^'^  keeping  the  resultant  mUl  feeds 
in  this  country  for  producers  to  feed  to  their 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  there  being  enough  flour  mill*  m 
Europe  and  Asia  to  mill  this  wheat  into 
nour.  Transportation  media  of  Europe  Is  in 
relatively  poor  condition.  Their  flour  mills 
must  be  in  bad  condition  also.  Their  rail- 
roads are  In  bad  shape.  Flour  milled  in  this 
country  could  be  consumed  by  the  starvlnz 
people  Of  Europe  and  Asia  the  very  day  it 
r..-rlved,  while  It  must  take  second  rate  milU 
in  those  countries  a  month  or  more  to  re- 
ceive the  wheat  from  seaboard,  mill  it  into 
flour  and  then  load  the  flour  back  into 
freight  cars  to  be  shipped  to  the  starvine 
areas.     It  looks  stupid.  ^ 

We  are  told  that  millions  of  people  In  Eu- 
rope will  die  and  the  health  of  other  millions 
permanently  Impaired  if  thev  are  not  pro- 
vided with  food  at  once.  The  only  way  to 
get  food  to  those  poor  people  at  once  is  to 
have  the  "mercy  wheat"  ground  into  Cour  im- 
mediately  In  this  country  for  immediate  con- 
sumption. Making  flcur  mills  Idle,  throw- 
Ing  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  out  of 
work  subject  to  unemployment  insurance  Is* 
not  common  sense. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  J.  Allen, 

Vice  President. 


Housing  Subsidies 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  J.  RABIN 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1946 
Mr.  RABIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  rather 
diicouraeed  about  the  prospect  of  hous- 
ing relief  for  the  veteran,  the  homeless 
war  worker,  and  the  public  in  general. 
This  bill  we  are  now  discussing  was  intro- 
duced before  the  Christmas  recess  last 
year.  Here  it  is  May  and  we  are  still 
talking  about  it.  When  it  was  intro- 
duced we  were  told  it  was  a  bill  to  take 
care  of  an  emergency.  'We  are  certainly 
not  giving  it  emergency  treatment. 

When  we  wanted  to  put  a  gun  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  soldier  during  the  war,  we 
did  not  debate  subsidies,  costs,  method  or 
manner.    We  made  that  gun  fast  and 
put  it  on  his  shoulder  with  all  speed. 
Why  do  we  not  use  the  same  method  to 
put  a  roof  over  his  head  now  that  he 
has  returned  and  needs  that  roof?    Why 
all  this  talk  about  cost,  subsidies,  and 
Government  control?    Why  all  this  de- 
bate?   Why  this  delay?    Why  not  do  it 
with  the  same  speed  with  which  we  put 
that  gun  on  his  shoulder?    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  shall  vote  for  these  funds  to  encourage 
the  production  of  raw  materials  neces- 
sary for  housing  construction.    And  I 
shall  likewise  vote  for  any  measure  to 
expedite  housing  construction.    I  shall 
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vote  for  anything  that  is  needed  to  speed 
up  the  housing  program.  I  shall  vote  to 
use  the  same  methods  to  give  our  return- 
ing veterans  a  home  as  was  used  to  pre- 
pare for  war.  They  are  entitled  to  Pt 
least  that  and  no  less.  This  is  an  emer- 
gency.  Let  us  treat  It  as  one.  Let  us  get 
on  with  building. 


f 


Treahnent  of  Armenia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Armenian  Na- 
tional Council  of  America,  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  April  28.  1946: 

One  of  the  blackest  blotches  on  the  con- 
science of  a  clvUlzed  world  Is  the  way  the 
cultured  people  of  Armenia  have  been  treat- 
ed for  more  than  a  thousand  years  Shs 
is  a  small  country,  but  In  advancements  for 
her  people,  she  has  always  been  ahead  of  the 
larger  powers  along  her  borders  and  there- 
fore envied^  by  her  neighbors.  More  power- 
ful countries  have  trampled  back  and  forth 
across  her  soil,  but  not  without  meeting 
great  armies  of  valiant  fighters.  The  Ar- 
menians have  been  a  fearless  people.  They 
have  been  defeated  but  have  never  been  con- 
quered and.  furthermore,  never  will  be  con- 
quered. Armenians  everywhere  are  still  fight- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  their  mother  coun- 
try. 

President  Roosevelt  became  known  as  a 
great  Internationally  minded  world  leader 
The  United  States  Congress  backed  him  up 
In  order  to  make  international  cooperation 
work.  The  foundation  for  world  cooperation 
was  laid  by  another  great  American  Presi- 
dent. Woodrow  Wilson.  It  was  no  discredit 
to  President  Wilson  that  the  United  States 
Senate  did  not  see  fit  to  support  his  Ideas 
for  a  world  power  to  prevent  a  second  world 
war.  That  failure  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  Senate.  The  new  Senate  of  the  Severity- 
ninth  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  reverse  the 
position  of  the  old  World  War  I  Senate 
and  put  into  effect  machinery  that  will  help 
to  maintain  world  pecce. 

I  mention  President  Wilson  because  he 
was  called  upon  by  the  League  of  Nations - 
In  1920  to  help  settle  the  dispute  over  the 
boundary  line  between  Armenia  and  Turkey 
In  fact.  It  was  left  up  to  President  WUson  to 
describe  a  fair  and  equitable  place  to  es- 
tablish the  boundary. 

Turkey,  during  World  War  I,  as  a  satelite 
of  Germany  and  at  the  Instigation  of  Ger- 
many, carried  on  a  systematic  campaign  of 
extermination    of   the   Armenian    people   by 
merciless  slaughter  very  similar  to  Germany's 
program  of  extermination  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple.   A  generation  ago  the  Americans  showed 
great  sympathy  for  the  Armenians  In  their 
plight,  but  with  the  rush  of  world  affairs  we 
seem  to  have  forgotten  all  too  soon.    Until 
Justice  Is  restored,  we  must  remember  their 
starvation,  poverty,  disease,  extortion,  rob- 
bery, and  massacre.    Nearly  every  church  In 
the  United  Sutes  collected  money,  food  and 
clothing  for  the  victims  of  Turkish  aggression. 
More  than  a  mUlion  Armenians  are  refu- 
gees scattered  in  many  lands,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
President  Wilson  finally  recommended  that 
four  provinces  be  taken  sway  frooa  Turkey 
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our  lurnisning  several  million  addition  tons' 
Or  bow  coxild  we  be  assured  that  the  actual 
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the  pensioned  groups  in  insisting  that  an 
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general.    Next  week,  we  will  shut  down  again. 


Shall  likewise  vote  for  any  measure  to 
expedite  housing  construction.    I  shall 


President  Wilson  finally  recommended  that 
four  provinces  be  taken  away  froni  Turkey 
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and  given  back  to  the  Armenian  people.  The 
provinces  were  Trcbizond.  Erzerum,  Bltlls, 
and  Van.  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles. 
The  population  of  this  area,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Wilson  Armenia,  and  still  In  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  was  1.800.000  prewar,  but 
by  1920  there  were  only  200.000  or  one-ninth 
of  the  prewar  population  and  one-third 
of  them  were  Turks.  There  were  more  than 
30O,OC0  Armenian  refugees  from  that  area 
alone  and  more  than  1.000.000  had  been 
slaughtered.  No  wonder  the  Armenians 
called  them  the  terrible  Turks. 

The  only  part  of  Armenia  remaining  in- 
tact by  this  time  was  the  Armenian  Republic 
(formerly  Russian  Armenia)   which  had  de- 
clared independence  in  1918.    It  had  a  popu- 
lation of  over  two  million  people  crowded  into 
an  area  of  26.000  square  miles.    That  amount 
cf  space  squared  up  would  be  about  163  miles 
.'quare.  or  about  one-fcurth  of  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Washington.     Had  the  Arme- 
nian boundary  been  extended  according  to 
the  Sevres  Treaty  as  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent   Wilson,    the    additional    40.000    .square 
miles  would  have  more  than  doubled  th?  size 
cf  the  Republic.     However,  this  still  would 
be  only  about  half  of  old  Armenia,  which  I 
might  add  is  approximately  the  size  of  the 
'State    cf    Washington.      This    was    the    area 
claimed  by  the  Armenian  delegation  to  the 
peace    conference    in    February    1919    which 
would  have  established  the  boundary  between 
Armenia   and   Turkey  on   an    Irregular   line 
•  beginning  Just  west  of  Ordu  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  going  acro&s  to  Just  west  of  Mersin 
en  the  Mediterranean  Sea     This  would  have 
included  Armenia  Minor  and  Cilicia.    I  grant 
that  part  of  this  area  was  quite  heavily  popu- 
lated with  Turks  but  they  did  not  originally 
belong  there  and  I  believe  in  aU  fairness  that 
anyone  would  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  President  WiL«on  in  his  prooosal  for  a 
boundary  was  plenty  generous  with  Turkey 
and  especially  when  we  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  she  had  just  been  an  al'y 
of  Germany. 

Apropos  to  what  I  have  been  saying,  per- 
haps I  should  have  brought  Into  the  picture 
something   about   the   treaties  dividing   Ar- 
menia between  Old  Czarist  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, but  I  was  quite  sure  that  someone  else 
on  the  program  would  cover  that  more  fully 
than  I  could  with  the  time  available      Had 
the    Russian    Revolution    not    taken    place 
Which   reversed    Russia  s   policy   toward   Ar-' 
menla.  no  doubt  Czarist  Russia  and  Turkey 
would  have  completely  eliminated  Armenia 
I  would  like  to  say.  perhaps  at  the  risk  of 
some    repetition,    that    I    cannot    help    but 
marvel  at  the  modernization,  progress    and 
educational  advancement  made  by  Armenia 
in  the  short  term  of  peace  between  the  two 
great  wars     Neither  can  I  avoid  trying  to 
vteualize    how    much    greater    advancement 
Armenia  wculd  have  made  had  the  treaty  of 
Sevres  been  fulfilled.     What  a  glorious  na- 
tion Armenia  would  be  today.     What  a  glory 
it  would  be  for  her  people,  scattered  through- 
out the  world,  for  those  who  wish  to  do  so 
to  return  to  their  mother  country 

Great  injustices  have  been  perpetrated 
upon  Armenia  already  for  too  many  years 
If  peace  is  to  reign  throughout  the  world 
consideration  should  be  given  to  Armenia's 
^rfZ.  ThiB  case  is  Of  sufficient  impor- 
tance  that  it  should  be  considered  by\he 
Lnited  Nations  Organization.  The  United 
Nations    should     reverse     the    do-nothinR- 

and  see  that  the  treaty  of  Sevres  Is  fulfilled. 
Uiat  the  recommendation  of  President  Wll- 
Mn  te  carried  out.  just  as  the  United  States 

^^^J'^.V^^  '^  ^°™«-  position  of 
Isolation  and  is  now  carrying  out  the  eeneral 

Wllsoff*^  w"  m""*'  ""^«"'^^  by'^rLTden 
Wilson  for  world  cooperation. 


Freed  Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  membership  of 
the  House  will  receive  considerable  as- 
sistance in  their  thinking  on  the  subject 
of  price  control  if  they  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  on  April  19,  1946. 
The  editorial  was  written  by  Mr. 
Kieckhefer  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Tribune: 

Freed  Enterprise 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  called 
for  demobilization  of  the  Nation's  wartime 
controls  on  prices.  Its  action  requires  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  before  it  becomes 
final. 

The   action   by    the   House    in   itself    is   a 
legislative  hot-loot  for  the  planners  in  the 
national  administration  who.  have  been  at- 
tempting to  use  their  wartime  powers  to  im- 
pose regimentation  upon  the  people  in  peace- 
time.    It   is   a   warning   that   the   time   has 
come  to  start  unsnarling  the  wasteful  tangle 
of  regtilations  and  to  end  the  Federal  pap 
which  has  been  restraining  completion  of  the 
transition  of  our  economy  from  war  to  peace. 
Even  though  the  action  was  taken   In  a 
heated  session,  it  came  out  reasonably  con- 
siderate of  the  administrators  of  this  man- 
aged economy.    It  gives  these  economic  over- 
lords 9  months  in  which  to  loosen  their  grip 
on  price  controls.    It  gives  them  until  Janu- 
ary 1   to  pull  out  the  uneconomic  subsidy 
pluf^s  which  they  have  been  employing  In  a 
vain    attempt   to   hold    back    the    forces   of 
Inflation  which  the  Government  has  created 


HICHEX  PBICES  BUT  MOZE  GOODS 

Tile  result  of  the  House  action  If  It  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  will  be  higher  legal 
prices  on  the  market  places.  Let  us  not  fool 
ourselves  into  thinking  prices  will  be  held 
to  prewar  levels.  But  this  action  also  will 
result  in  production  of  more  goods  for  the 
legal  market  places.  The  greater  the  velum*' 
of  goods  which  appears  on  the  legal  markets 
the  less  demand  there  wiu  be  for  higher 
prices. 

We  must  bear  hi  mind  in  accepting  higher 
legal  prices  that  It  has  not  always  been°the 
legal— the  celling— price  which  has  reflected 
the  price  the  consumer  has  had  to  pay  even 
under  the  OPA.  When  packers  arc  not  pro- 
ducing enough  fresh  meat  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket places  consumers  turn  to  black  markets 
for  their  supply.  And  the  prices  on  the  black 
market  must  be  higher  than  the  prices  will 
be  in  a  free  market  even  when  all  subsidies 
and  ceilings  are  removed. 

As  for  subsidies,  the  collapse  of  this  bottle- 

f!^K°^  J'"°^^'''"  ^^^  ^'^^^  '^l^arly  indicated 
in  the  order,  issued  this  week  by  Stabilization 
Director  Chester  Bowles,  increasing  the  dairv 
subsidy.     TO  cling  to  this  storgaVmeasn^ 
any  longer   will   mean   greater  and   greater 
public  expenditure  from  the  Treasury  in  or- 
der that  the  public  expenditures  from  the 
pay  check  will  continue  small,  without  re 
f^n^^V^.t  ^"""^  *^"  *^''  '^^^"^t  '^hlch  pays 
^ie 'tL'siSd?^  ''''  *^^  ^^^"  '^'-^^  P-. 
If  the  House  action  becomes  final    a  great 
responsibility  wUl  fall  upon   the  shouK 
of  pr  vate   business.     This  wiU  be   the   re! 
sponslbility  for  increasing  production   rap- 
Idly  to  meet  the  demand  for  goods  of  all 
•orts  so  that  prices  will  not  spiral  upward 


more  than  Is  necessary  to  meet  real  costs 
and  produce  reasonable  profits.  Neither  busi- 
nessmen who  produce  or  process  the  goods 
nor  the  consumers  want  a  whirlwind  rise  in 
prices  v;hich  can  lead  only  to  a  severe  eco- 
nomic collapse  again. 

It  will  be  Incumbent  upon  producers  and 
processors  to  keep  their  business  affairs 
strictly  up  to  par  and  to  exercise  every  pos- 
sible means  to  bring  about  price  reductions 
rapidly. 

COOrERATION  ESSENTIAL 

If  business  is  to  achieve  this  end.  however. 
It  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  farmers 
and  of  organized  labor.  If  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  or  of  labor  Is  pushed  forward  rap- 
idly, the  manu'acturer  or  processor  cannot 
help  but  increase  his  prices. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  opportunity 
to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 


Open  Letter  to  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AKGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  timely  contributions  to  a  calm  con- 
sideration of  the  crisis  in  which  every 
American  finds  himself  and  the  country 
today,  I  submit  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bo.ston  Herald  of  May  8.  1946: 

OPEN   LETTEH  TO   LABOR 

Tn  Americas  14.000.000  Organized   Workers: 
Are  you  satisfied   with   the  trend   of   the 
trade-union  movement^ in  America?    Do  you 
believe  that  our  Reuthers.  Thomases.  Pctril- 
los,  Murrays,  and  Lewises  are  giving  you  a 
richer  life  in  a  stronger  nation?    Or  are  you 
beginnhig  to  wonder  whether  your  own  pros- 
perity is  not  one  with  the  prosperity  of  all. 
whether  collaboration  is  not  better  than  con- 
flict at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  whether  you 
have  not  exchanged  the  domination  of  vested 
wealth  for  the  domination  of  union  bosses  .> 
Since  the  war  ended  and  the  Nation  be-- 
gan  Its  prayerful  march  toward  recovery,  you 
have  lost  something  like   100,000,000   man- 
days   of   labor    through    industrial    warfare 
That  means  MOO.000.000  in  direct  cash  alone. 
But  consider  also  what  it  means  In   auto- 
mobiles  that  never  came  off   the   assembly 
lines,  m  radios  thp.t  never  reached  a  store 
shelf.  In  farm  machinery  that  will  never  iieln 
to  stay  the  world  famine.    Think,  also,  What 
it  has  meant  In  the  frustration  of  naiicinal 
development  or  in  the  loss  of  the  imponder- 
ables of  national  prestige.  T 

Today  you  and  your  fellow  Americans  I  are 
watching  the  Nation  slipping  to  Its  knees 
under  the  Irresponsible  and  despotic  exer- 
cise of  authority  by  John  L.  Lewis.  Slc^wly 
industry  is  stagnating.  The  fine  new  prod- 
ucts you  have  waited  to  buy  are  being  ta  ten 
from  you.  and  your  increased  incomes  will 
soon  buy  nothing  but  the  same  old  trash  or 
a  little  flurry  on  the  daily  Treasury  balance. 
By  the  thousands  you  ar°  being  thrown  lout 
of  work,  victims  of  the  demented  grasp  for 
power  of  one  man,  the  greatest  tyrant  Ihis 
once  free  land  has  ever  known. 

You  and  your  fathers  before  you  foueht 
valiantly  for  the  right  to  strike.  Is  it  not 
time  to  consider  whether  your  preoccupation 
with  the  right  to  strike  Is  losing  ycu  the 
right  to  work? 

No  one  wants  to  tum  the  clock  back. 
No  one  wants  to  revive  the  75-hour  week  and 


doUar-a-day  pay.  No  one  wants  to  give  man 
agement  again  the  right  to  tell  you  where 
you  shall  live  or  how  many  children  you  may 
have.  But  a  30-hour  vreek  and  $2-an-hour 
pay  will  avail  you  nothing  if  to  attain  it 
you  thrust  the  Nation  into  mass  unemploy- 
ment  and  uncontrollable  Inflation. 

Do  you  want  your  leaders  to  take  you  fur- 
ther along  this  road  of  destruction?  Do 
you  want  to  stir  up  a  violent  antllabor  re- 
action with  unforeseeable  consequences? 
Or  do  you  want  labor  disputes  to  be  settled 
by  pacific  means,  even  if  that  entails  a  sur- 
render of  the  unrestricted  right  to  strike' 
Ultimately  the  choice  is  yours. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Democracy  at  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1946 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  the 
speech  of  Col.  H.  C.  Marden.  of  Water- 
ville.  Maine,  recently  delivered  at  the 
Republican  State  Convention,  Bangor: 

One  feature  of  my  appearance  on  this  pro- 
gram which  Is  of  distinct  advantage  to  me, 
and  I  hope  no  disadvantage  to  the  conven- 
tion, is  the  fact  that  I  am  not  currently  a 
candidate  for  any  political  office  and  to  that 
extent  may  feel  entitled  to  speak  more  freely 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  the  good  of  the  cause  would 
In  any  case  be  increased  If  all  speakers  on 
such  occasions  as  this  had  no  particular  cur- 
rent Interest  in  the  action  of  the  convention 

It  should  also  be  noted  and  understood 
that  the  views  that  the  speaker  may  present 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  the  views  of  our 
party  or  any  of  Us  leaders.  They  are  the 
views  only  of  the  speaker. 

Any  comment  which  It  is  my  privile?'  to 
make  is  aimed  at  partisanship  only  insofar 
as  such  thoughts  may  seem  applicable  to  our 
party.  I  believe  them  equally  applicable  to 
any  party. 

Were  I  pressed  for  a  title  to  these  remarks 
It  might  be  one,  or  all,  of  three:  "Democracy 
at  Work,"  "Democracy  at  Play,"  or  with 
apologies  to  certain  radio  acts.  "People  Are 
Funny."  t  ^       ^ 

If  I  appear  as  a  representative  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  current  war,  It  must  be  stated  in 
fairness  to  that  vast  group  of  great  American 
citizens,  the  service  men  and  women,  that 
service  in  the  European  theater  and  serv  ce 
in  the  Papific  theater  have  been  as  unlike  as 
black  and  white  and  it  Is  quite  possible  that 
the  convictions,  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  and  Its  future  role  In  world  affairs  of 
those  who  have  seen  the  heartland  of  the 
British  Empire,  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands and.  finally  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
the  convictions  of  those  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  vast  reaches  af  the  Pacific  where 
in  the  nethermost  parts  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations  and  In  Island  depend- 
encies of  Prance  and   the  Dutch  only  the 
shadow  of  the  Central  Government  may  be 
cast,  may  be  as  divergent  as  the  poles     To 
each  of  those  veterans  he  has  "seen  It  "    To 
each  of  the  veterans  of  the  Chlna-Burma- 
Indla  theater,  the  Carrlbean  Defence  Com- 
mand, Alaska,  Greenland,  Panama,  and  the 
many  other  stations  incident  to  a  literally 
global  war.  his  voice  is  the  voice  of  experience 
and  a  true  picture  must  be  the  composite  of 
many  artists  with  as  many  perspectives     We 
Should  urge  ourselves  to  remember  that    in 
recording  the  voices  cf  the  returned  service 


people.     The  speaker  served  in   the  Pacific 

Z^Il  ^t  °^"^*  ^  accepted  with  knowledge 
of  tint  limitation. 

nrif'il*"''^^'"  *^**  *°  »°y  °'  ">e  combat 
areas  between  periods  of  intense  activity  dur- 
ing which  one's  primary  mission  was  to  stay 
alive  and  in  all  operational  areas  there  were 
votfr  ^^'^'^  °^  boredom  during  which  the 
Ihf.H^tK^*'  *?  "'''^^  *™^  to  think:  during 
th^na  k1  u^i"^  °'  "'«  ''"^  reappraised! 
things  which  had  seemed  very  important  he- 
came  worthless  and  the  values  of  other  things 
heretofore  unimportant  became  Immeasur- 
ably  Increased. 

«,iYkT  *^®  speaker  to  be  very  formal,  he 
^.^!^^,°?'l  ^^y  *^^*  ^-*»  remarks  have  been 

for  !?K,°^  ^^"^^  P^^^«  *hich  seem  ver? 
lormidable.  ' 

WhUe  I  dislike  to  present  the  obvious  as  a 
conclusion  to  which  the  veterans  came   cer- 

fuuuli  ','  *^^  ^^*y  "«  convinced  of  the 
fut  llty  of  war  as  a  means  of  national  preser- 
vation. In  spite  of  ourselves,  we  have  man- 
aged to  prevail  in  those  skirmishes  In  which 
we  stood  alone  on  one  side  of  the  issue      In 

ffV  T^."""^^""^^  "^^  ^^«  contributed  to  an 
untold  degree  to  the  victory  In  two  so-called 
world  wars  where  our  geographlcar  Isolation 
served  not  to  keep  us  out  of  them  but  only 
to  give  us  time  to  prepare  for  them,  whfle  the 
bodies  of  our  fellow  world  citizens  were  dam- 
ming temporarily  the  relentless  tide  of  ae- 
gression.  ^ 

<„J?K  Pf  .*  "^'^^"^  America  played  In  defeat- 
ing the  Axis  powers  was  based  upon  our  power 
to  produce  and  reproduce  the  materials  of 
war,  not  while  the  enemy  was  landing  upon 
our  beaches,  terrestrial  or  aerial,  but  while 
that  enemy  was  assaulting  some  other  land 
and  air  boundaries  and  attacking  some  other 
people    by   its    long-range   artillery   and    air 

f.J  f  H"^  ^°*^^^  St«t«  ^  a  political  en- 
tity has  been  struck  by  the  current  war  only 
by  a  false  prosperity  and  a  bloodless  attack 
on  our  natural  resources.  That  may  seem 
m,«H  fi,"."?**'  statement,  but  please  bear  In 
mind  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  United  States 
as  a  civil  entity.  Thousands  of  our  fellow 
citizens  have  understood  the  grief  of  the  loss 
?rot^^^^w^w  °'"  'daughter,  but  the  homes 
from  which  those  humans  came  stand  m- 
volate    the   soil    upon    which   those   homes 

«nrt  li^n!  l^"""  ^'^^^  *'°^  "y  ^"  invader 
and  While  the  next  of  kin  can  never  be  told 
that  they  do  not  know  what  war  Is  It  Is 
nevertheless  true  they  do  not  know  what  the 
K*H«°"  l^^  continent  of  Europe  know. 
^11  5  "°l  1°°"^  "^^^^  ^^^  Filipinos  know, 
^ey  do  not  know  what  the  Chinese  know 
They  do  not  know  total  war. 

Science  tells  us  that  the  atomic  age  has 
come  and  gone,  that  the  creation  of  the 
atomic  bomb  Is  the  beginning  of  a  nuclear 
age  and  that,  while  the  significance  of  that 
age  remains  to  be  realized,  the  power  to 
produce  and  reproduce  the  sinews  ^war  In 
emergency  which  up  to  VJ-day  had  been  the 
determining  factor  m  defeating  the  Axis  may 
have  overnight  lost  its  significance,  for  the 

factured,  airborne  and  released  in  surprise 
attack  is  the  industrial  heart  of  thatXp! 
ing  giant.  Industrial  paralysis  is  Instan- 
taneous. If  this  be  true,  and  It  may  well 
be  so  accepted,  the  United  States  has  a 
greater  Interest  than  ever  before  in  belne  a 

^T^^"^  L"  ^"^"^  standing  of  a  peaceful  world 
neighborhood. 

I  believe  that  the  veterans  of  World  War 
n  would  say,  "The  Unlt^  Nations'  Organi- 
zation must  persist"  and  I  suspect  that  they 
may  not  be  articulate  on  that  subject  be- 
cause to  them  It  is  so  obviously  self-evident 
Whether  that  conclusion  is  reached  by  the 
psychology  of  the  GI  who,  in  landing  on  the 
beach   at   Lingayen   Gulf  on   the  island   of 
Luzon  in  the  Philippines  on  January  9  1945 
and  while  pulling  splinters  out  of  his  cloth-' 
Ing  and  hair  from  a  coconut  tree  which  had 
been  spattered  over  his  head  by  a  Jap  ar- 
tillery shell  said,  "Ain't  this  a  hell  of  a  way 
to  earn  •  Ilyingl-  or  the  soldier  beside  hlzn 
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Who  had  long  since  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion by  the  study  of  history,  does  not 
matter. 

I  believe  that  the  veteran  of  World  War  n 
favors  compulsory  military  training  which 
in  the  minds  of  some  may  be  the  antithesis 
of  the  alleged  Insistence  for  world  peace 
which  I  have  Just  Indicated.  On  the  con- 
trary to  its  being  antithetical.  It  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  necessary  feature  of  a  lasting  world 
peace. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  discussed  "Democ- 
racy at  work."  We  now  pass  to  the  phaa* 
of  "Democracy  at  play,"  and  please  be  as- 
sured that  the  title  is  used  In  Irony. 

Reference  has  been  made  countless  times 
to  the  111-fat'cd  League  of  Nations,  to  the 
111  fate  of  which  the  United  States  contrib- 
uted  largely,  and  for  ^hich  we  should  be 
profoundly  ashamed.  We  have  on  countleaa 
occasions  been  reminded  of  the  successive 
Incidents  of  Manchukuo,  Ethiopia,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Rhlneland,  Munich.  The  vet- 
eran of  this  war  Is  powerless  to  hope  with 
any  greater  sincerity  than  he  now  does  that 
25  years  from  now  his  son  wlU  not  be  re- 
calling the  Ill-fated  United  Nations,  and  the 
Iran  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as  the  first 
step  of  another  series  of  Incidents.  With 
which  we  come  to  the  point  that  some  vet- 
erans want  to  make— why  a  retention  of 
military,  naval,  and  air  preparedness  is  con- 
sidered consistent  only  with  an  orderly  world 
organization,  and  not  inimical  to  It. 

You  will  recall  that  Sumner  Welte  in  the 
Time  for  Decision  gave  as  one  of  the  per- 
tinent reasons  why  the  position  of  America 
In  the  council,  from  which  came  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  and.  In  fact,  why  the  prestige  of 
all  the  allies,  decreased  with  the  passing  of 
time,  was  an  ungovernable  popular  demand 
on  the  allied  countries  for  ImmedUte  de- 
mobilization which  Impeded  the  framers  of 
the  treaty  in  their  efforts  to  malnUln  a 
semblance  of  order  In  the  countries  where 
radical  territorial  or  political  adjustmenu 
had  to  be  made. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  not  only  since  VE- 
day  and  VJ-day,  but  before  those  days,  there 
was  developing  In  the  United  States  an  un- 
governable popular  demand  to  get  the  boys 
home,  which  ungovernable  popular  demand 
seems  to  have  been  on  such  increase,  that  our 
military  commitments  in  the  necessary  con- 
trol of  occupied  areas  have  been  Jecpardleed 
and  the  retention  of  sufficient  military  pres- 
tige to  make  secure  to  ourselves  the  costly 
victory  we  helped  to  win  has  been  a  matter 
of  serious  concern. 

At  the  same  time  and  over  the  same  criti- 
cal period  extends  the  formative  life  of  an 
organization  which  Is  the  hope  for  the  future 
Over  the  same  period  is  being  determined 
the   obligations— and    rights   and   privileges 
of  the  United  States  In  that  world  organiza- 
tion.    The  standing  of  our  country  In  the 
world  community  Is  now  being  determined. 
The  home  team  Is  playing  in  the  professional 
league  and  in  a  game  such  as  has  never  been 
played  before.    The  home  team  applied  for 
membership  In  the  league  at  a  time  when 
the  home  team  was  supported  by  the  armed 
might   which    won   the   war.     Its   requests 
could  be  treated  only  with  resoect.    Its  de- 
mands could  be  treated  only  with  deference. 
At  this  most  critical  of  all  times,  that  mag- 
nificent Army,  Navy.  Marine,  and  Air  Force 
with  its  incomparable  power  and  organiza- 
tion and  material  has  by  popular  demand 
been  dissipated.    Its  numbers — of  the  Army 
alone — have  been  decreased  on  January  31, 
1946,  to  3,469.272.    The  home  team  Is  raoldly 
becoming  one  of  rookies.    The  boxer  is  stand- 
ing on  marbles.     The  bridge  player  is  hav- 
ing his  honors  converted  to  two's  and  three's 
and,   to  use  an  Ulustratlon   which   may   be 
more  apt,  our  poker  team  has  been  deprived 
of  Its  blue  chips. 

Lest  this  veteran  be  misunderstood,  he  Is 
critical  not  of  his  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, not  of  the  Congreaa  which  perhaps 
has  to  be  sensitive  to  this  popular  demand. 
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but  of  tbe  people  vbo  collectively  compose 
this  popxilar  demand  and  the  system  which 
permits  It.  In  that  and  similar  situations, 
democracy  is  no  longer  at  work:  It  is  at  play 
in  the  most  ridiculous  sense. 

It  is  democracy  at  play  when  a  pcpiilar  de- 
mand requires  that  trained  soldiers  be  wlth- 
^  drawn  from  their  organizations  and  returned 
7.000  miles  to  the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  their  experience  would  have  been  In- 
valuable in  pending  operations.  It  is  democ- 
racy at  play  which  establishes  a  policy  which 
permits  800  men  to  be  taken  home  from  one 
dlTlsion  within  3  mcnths  of  its  embarking  on 
a  major  operation  and  sends  them  800  artil- 
lerymen to  replace  800  infantrymen.  It  is 
democracy  at  play  which  permits  soldiers  to 
be  returned  from  overseas  duty  whether  or 
not  suitable  replacements  are  available.  It 
is  democracy  at  p'.ay  which  permits  popular 
demand  to  determme  the  military  needs  of 
a  nation  at  war.  The  service  people  who  vs-ere 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific  24.  30, 
36.  and  42  mcnths  be^nning  In  the  days  of 
Guadalcanal  and  southern  New  Guinea,  have 
little  difficulty  in  stifling  their  sympathy  for 
their  comrades  on  whose  behalf  it  is  now  con- 
tended that  18  months  overseas  in  an  occu- 
pation force  should  be  the  extent  of  duty  on 
foreign  soil.  It  is  democracy  at  play  which 
permits  minority  groups  to  override  the  needs 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  democracy  at  play  when 
a  system  requires  the  Congress  to  be  answer- 
able to  the  whim  of  partisan  expediency  and 
sectionalism. 

The  illustiations  which  I  have  drawn  are 
from  experience.  The  principles,  this  vet- 
eran asks  jrou  to  apply  to  the  ever-increasing 
domestic  problems  connected  with  the  re- 
turn to  an  alleged  normal  United  States. 
You  and  I  as  individuals  are  responsible  for 
the  developing  of  this  S3rstem.  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  lU  correction  if  it  bs  in  error. 
Our  Congress  has  a  dueyt  to  perform  to  its 
constituents,  but  the  veteran  considers  it  has 
—  a  more  special  duty  to  its  country.  If  you 
have  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability 
of  your  Congress,  permit  it  to  devote  its  time 
and  energy  and  attention  to  supplying  yotir 
country's  needs,  not  your  personal  needs. 

This  veterans  third  thought  has  to  do  with 
the  future  of  the  party  system.  Permit  me 
to  remaind  you  that  at  one  time — VE-day. 
May  8.  1945— the  combined  armed  forces  to- 
taled more  than  11.000.000;  that  the  period 
during  which  the  national  emergency  took 
our  young  people  from  norma',  pursuits  has 
been  substantially  5  years  and  that  only 
during  perhaps  the  last  year  have  those  men 
and  wconen  been  released  to  civilian  life  in 
any  great  numbers.  We  are  to  be  reminded, 
too,  that  the  great  portion  of  these  millions 
went  into  service  at  18  years  of  age  and  now 
for  the  first  time  are  being  exposed  to  the 
righu  and  privileges  of  adult  citizenship, 
that  legal  metamorphosis  experienced  at  the 
age  of  21.  These  potential  votes  will  be  ex- 
poaed  to  the  local  political  atmosphere  from 
which  they  will  absorb  political  ideas;  their 
interest  will  be  solicited  by  various  groups, 
the  tents  of  many  of  which  are  less  acceptable 
than  those  of  the  two  major  political  parties 
and.  we  hope,  by  some  well  organized  pro- 
gram of  civic  education. 

One  Interesting  illustration  is  to  be  found 
In  the  experience  of  one  division  which  was 
In  New  Guinea  in  the  fall  of  1944  when  the 
voting  privUege  was  extended  to  troops  over- 
seas. I  probably  would  be  misunderstood 
If  X  were  to  say  that  there  was  a  tinge  of  the 
Impractical  to  set  up  a  rather  elal)orate  sys- 
tem whereby  soldiers  overseas  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  whether  he  were  in  a 
rest  camp,  training  area,  or  in  a  bayonet  fight 
with  the  enemy.  In  the  division  In  question, 
a  group  of  officers  were  withdrawn  from 
other  duties  and  the  procedure  carried  out. 
Of  the  division  of  approximately  13.000,  my 
recollection  is  that  about  150  voted. 

To  be  fair  it  mtut  be  admitted  that  there 
were  many  factors  contributing  to 'this  re- 
sult, but  we  rather  felt  that  the  uiunber 
which  voted,  or  the  comparatively  large  num- 


ber which  did  not  vote,  was  due  to  the  facts 
Just  Indicated:  That  the  great  majority  of 
men  in  that  division  had  been  called  into 
service  prior  to  the  voting  age.  and  that 
during  service  there  was  no  occasion  to  think 
particularly  of  civic  rights  and  duties.  Un- 
til they  were  or  shall  have  been  returned  to 
civilian  life  their  voting  franchise  has  been 
or  will  be  of  no  practical  significance.  Un- 
til that  time  and  until  their  attention  Is  in- 
vited or  induced  or  directe<J  to  their  voting 
privilege  they  will  not  become  contributors 
to  the  result  of  referendum  or  to  representa- 
tive government.  Between  Jui^e  30.  1945.  and 
January  31.  1946.  the  United  States  Army 
alone  will  have  returned  nearly  5,000,C00  per- 
sons to  civilian  pursuits. 

This  presents  an  opportunity  of  which 
some  party  will  take  advantage.  It  repre- 
sents an  opportunity  to  minority  groups 
whose  tenets  may  be  considered  generally  less 
desirable  than  these  of  either  of  the  large 
panles.  It  Indicates  action  by  G.  O.  P.  It 
Indicates  ?>-  progressive,  well-organized,  vig- 
orously executed  program  to  Interest  these 
veterans  now  available  in  numbers  far  great- 
er than  would  be  the  normal  annual  incre- 
ment. The  future  of  party  politics  as  we 
have  known  it  may  well  be  with  that  very 
group  of  young  men  and  women.  Again  I 
have  emphasized  the  obvious. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  adage.  "Strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot."  or  'Make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines."  or  a  few  lines  by  Bill  Shake- 
speare who  has  said  the  same  thing  in  his 
Inimitable  way  will  most  appeal  to  you. 

Certainly  to  the  future  of  the  world  organ- 
ization the  time  has  come.  As  this  is  being 
prepared  incidents  are  taking  place  in  the 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  which  may 
well  cause  the  success  or  failtire  of  that 
organization  and  the  one  world  of  one  of  our 
greatest  Americans.  Wendell  L.  Willkie. 

As  we  meet  here  today  Incidents  are  taking 
place  which  will  mark  for  all  time  the  place 
which  the  United  States  is  to  occupy  In  this 
postwar  world.  The  United  Nations  must 
survive.  Our  country  must  assume  and 
maintain  her  rightful  place.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  must  pennit  its  strong  right 
arm — a  sxifficient.  virile,  growing  force  which 
will  constantly  mirror  the  armed  might  of 
which  we  are  capable  in  a  period  of  emer- 
gency, to  suffer  no  atrophy.  The  Republican 
Party  as  a  major  force  is  responsible  for 
a  major  contribution — not  one  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  high  councils  of  this  land  where 
It  will  draw  the  greatest  partisan  return,  but 
one  to  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  a  greater 
United  States  of  America  and  a  greater 
united  world  community. 


Tile  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  EARTHMAT^ 

or  TINNX3SEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1S46 

Mr.  EARTHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  we 
knew  that  on  June  1  some  foreign  gov- 
ernment could  by  means  of  sabotage  close 
up  all  American  factories,  schools,  hos- 
pitaJs,  public  uiiiiiies,  institutions  of 
every  type  and  nature,  as  well  as  bring 
to  a  complete  stop  agricultural  activities 
and  farmers,  I  am  certain  that  cur  Pres- 
ident, his  Cabinet,  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  of  both  Houses  would  spend 
every  minute,  night  and  day.  in  declaring 
war  on  that  nation  and  would  direct 
every  legal  authority  toward  preventing 
such  an  occasion. 


This  seems  to  be  the  case  today  but 
Instead  of  a  foreign  government  threat- 
ening us  we  thus  far  are  sitting  in  ap- 
parent complacency  while  one  man  is 
proving  to  be  bigger  and  more  powerful 
than  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  We 
stand  today  as  a  nation  ofiBcially  at  war, 
with  powers  delegated  to  our  President 
as  though  actually  fighting.  In  our  ef- 
forts to  reconvert  our  country  from  \iar 
to  peace  I  feel  that  ic  is  just  as  essential 
for  our  Chief  Executive  to  exert  the  pow- 
ers given  to  him  by  Congress  in  behall  of 
preventing  a  national  disaster  s-jch  as 
threatens  us  now  as  he  did  when  we  were 
in  actual  war. 

I  further  feel  that  if  this  is  not  done, 
we  as  Members  of  Congress,  should  from 
this  minute  on  cease  deliberation  on 
other  matters  and  pursue  an  effectjive 
course  of  legislation  that  will  be  fair  jind 
sane  in  effect  upon  the  miners,  who 
should  have  adequate  compensation  and 
good  working  conditions  but  should  tact 
be  allowed  to  bring  about  and  caus4  a 
national  disaster,  much  suffering,  e^nd 
complete  destruction  of  our  natiohal 
economy  and  at  the  same  time  abso- 
lutely annihilate  all  benefits  that  are 
being  sought  by  previous  legislation.  [To 
let  this  go  further  unchecked  would  bring 
about  the  most  chaotic  and  desperate 
conditions  of  inflation  ever  known  in  this 
coimtry.  John  L.  Lewis  is  not  more  pow- 
erful than  140,000,000  people  and  now  is 
the  time  that  we.  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  should  make  it  known  to  him 
and  all  others  who  in  the  future  may 
attempt  to  do  likewise.  The  people  sliall 
rule  this  country. 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  May  9,  1946 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspapers.  President  Tru- 
man and  his  administration  have  in  ab- 
ject helplessness  abdicated  to  John  L. 
Lewis.  Lewis  has  usurped  the  powers  of 
Government,  even  the  power  of  taxa  aon 
by  levying  a  tax  of  perhaps  10  cen:s  a 
ton  on  all  coal  consumed  by  the  public. 
He  has  decreed  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  no  coal  uiiless 
they  pay  tribute  to  him  and  do  what  he 
tells  them  to  do.  The  strong  man  dic- 
tator has  come;  and  for  the  first  time  in 
our  national  history  constitutional  gov- 
ernment admits  Inability  to  preserve 
itself  and  the  general  welfare  of  its  peo- 
ple. We  have  sown  the  wind  and  are 
reaping  the  whirlwind. 

When  did  we  sow  the  wind?  Out- 
standingly in  1937,  when  this  same  *  ohn 
L.  Lewis,  together  with  the  then  (3ov- 
emor  of  Michigan,  Frank  Murphy,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  person  now  dead,  re- 
fused to  uphold  the  Constitution,  refused 
to  uphold  and  obey  the  courts,  treacher- 
ously failed  and  refused  to  call  out  the 
State  police  or  the  militia  to  protect  the 
public  and  private  property  from  the 
hold-up   and  highway  robbery  in   the 


many  artists  with  as  many  perspectives  We 
Should  urge  ourselves  to  remember  that  In 
recording  the  voices  cf  the  returned  service 

•    i 


"^8  aiiu  nair  irom  a  coconut  tree  which  had 
been  spattered  over  his  head  by  a  Jap  ar- 
tlUery  shell  said,  "Ain't  this  a  hell  of  a  way 
to  earn  a  living  1-  or  the  wldler  beside  him 


Last  this  vete.'an  be  misunderstood,  he  U 
critical  not  of  his  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, not  of  the  Congress  which  perhaps 
has  to  be  sensitive  to  this  popular  demand. 
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Flint  automobile  factory  sit-down  strike. 
The  evil  men  do  lives  after  them. 

That  wind,  sown  by  that  administra- 
tion, developed  into  the  whirlwind  now 
descending  on  the  present  administra- 
tion, causing  its  abject  helplessness. 

The  question  is,  Shall  Congress  also 
abdicate?  There  is  legislation  in  com- 
mittee designed  to  preserve  the  Union, 
to  eliminate  the  scourge  that  threatens 
it.  Unless  Congress  ratifies  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  administration  and  wishes  to 
follow  in  its  wake,  this  legislation  should 
be  given  the  green  light  over  all  other 
legislation  and  brought  to  the  floor  and 
pa.ssed  immediately.  It  may  be  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  for  the  Republic. 


Mrs.  Rootevek  Lets  Cat  Out  of  Bag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  asked  every  day  what 
the  future  holds  in  store  for  this  country 
and  its  citizens.  Where  are  we  headed? 
Have  we  gone  so  far  afield  from  the 
American  traditions  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  retrieve  our  losses?  Is  there  still 
a  chance  to  restore  American  ideals  and 
ways  of  life,  or  shall  we  be  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  ideology  of  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment where  the  people  have  lost  their 
individual  freedoms  and  privileges? 

We  know  from  history  that  some  of 
these  orders,  edicts  and  rules  regulat- 
ing our  businesses  and  our  private  lives, 
are  as  arbitrary,  unreasonable  and  un- 
American  as  the  edicts  and  orders  of  the 
kings  of  old.  Then,  the  king  spoke  the 
law.  His  word  was  law.  Our  fore- 
fathers preferred  to  be  ruled  and  gov- 
erned by  laws  enacted  by  their  repre- 
sentatives. They  established  a  form  of 
government  by  which  they  could  govern 
themselves  through  their  own  repre- 
sentatives, where  the  law  would  come 
from  the  people  up  and  not  from  a  king 
or  dictator  down. 

Whenever  any  man  or  set  of  men  can 
tell  the  people  what  and  how  much  they 
can  eat,  wear,  and  have  for  shelter  they 
can  enslave  that  people.  That  is  the 
danger  we  face  in  America  today.  If  the 
bureaucrats  are  allowed  to  continue  to 
spend  the  people's  money  to  propagan- 
dize them  as  they  have  been  doing  for 
the  past  13  years,  some  morning  we  are 
likely  to  awaken  and  find  a  dictator  in 
charge,  or  a  communistic  regime  in  con- 
trol of  our  Government  and  our  produc- 
tion and  distribution  systems.  Free  en- 
terprise will  be  gone.  Government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed  through 
their  representatives  will  fade  from  the 
picture.  We  will  have  a  form  of  state- 
ism  comparable  to  the  system  inau- 
gurated by  Hitler  or  by  the  Russians,  iX 
that  happens.    It  is  a  serious  matter. 

A  man  recently  passed  from  the  scene 
of  action  at  the  White  House  who  fre- 
quently reminded  us  that  "it  was  planned 
that  way."    His  widow,  in  her  syndicated 


column.  My  Day,  appearing  in  the  news- 
papers April  30.  194«,  iq  condemning 
Congress  for  trying  to  lift  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  OPA  from  the  backs  of  the  people, 
among  other  things,  said: 

It  has  been  a  long  fight  to  put  the  control 
Of  our  economic  system  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  where  it  can  be  administered  In 
the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

That  is  communism. 

She  talks  about  Chester  Bowles.  Sta- 
bilization Director,  and  Paul  Porter.  Price 
Administrator,  "doing  their  best,"  and 
says  that: 

Without  the  support  of  the  people  •  •  • 
these  two  men  will  be  defeated  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

For  one,  I  am  ready,  as  one  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  to  defeat 
these  two  gentlemen.  Under  our  Con- 
stitution, the  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple are  supposed  to  make  the  laws,  not 
these  two  appointees  of  the  President. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  cat  came  out  of 
the  bag  when  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said.  "It 
has  been  a  long  fight  to  put  the  control 
of  our  economic  system  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government."  That  is  the  un- 
American  part  of  it  all.  That  shows 
plainly  that  it  was  planned  that  way  all 
along.  It  was  planned  "to  put  the  con- 
trol of  our  economic  system  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,"  instead  of  allowing 
our  people  to  operate  under  the  system 
of  free  enterprise  which  made  this  coun- 
try great.  It  was  apparently  a  part  of 
this  scheme  to  have  bureaucrat.^,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Dealirium,  control 
the  people,  and  the  hue  and  cry  has  gone 
up  from  Mrs.  Roosevelt  that  these  bu- 
reaucrats "will  be  defeated  by  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,"  unless  the 
people  support  the  bureaucrats.  Which 
do  you  prefer  to  have  make  your  laws 
and  direct  your  living — the  bureaucrats, 
or  your  own  Representatives?  Do  you 
prefer  stabilizers,  administrators,  dic- 
tators, coordinators,  directors,  and  so 
forth,  to  govern  you?  Or  do  you  prefer 
to  have  laws  enacted  in  the  American 
way  by  your  Representatives  in  Congress, 
to  determine  your  rights?  Remember, 
all  the  bureaucrats  are  appointed  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  by  the  President,  while 
you  elect  your  own  Representatives.  Any 
10-year-old  child  knows  the  diffejrence. 
It  is  the  difference  between  coiistitu- 
tional  Americanism  and  some  form  of 
foreign  stateism. 

The  methods  of  enforcing  the  edicts, 
directives,  and  regulations  issued  by 
these  bureaucrats  are  always  arbitrary. 
They  act  as  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury 
all  at  the  same  time.  Under  this  New 
Deal  system  you  do  not  have  the  con- 
stitutional American  right  of  trial  by 
your  peers  or  fellow  citizens.  They  have 
a  rule  of  thumb  which,  in  effect,  requires 
so  many  prosecutions,  or  shall  I  say  per- 
secutions, to  be  brought  in  by  each 
snooper  periodically,  or  he  does  not  earn 
his  money.  If  this  continues,  v/e  will 
have  the  Gestapo  of  the  Hitler  days 
right  here  in  America. 

But  they  howl  that  they  are  trying  to 
prevent  inflation,  while  at  the  same  time 
and  in  truth  and  in  fact  they  are  pro- 
moting inflation.  They  are  stifling  re- 
conversion and  putting  many  concerns 
out  of  business.    This  again  is  charac- 


teristic of  the  New  Deal  scheme  of 
things.  The  New  Deal  is  based  upon  a 
philosophy  of  scarcity.  All  this  red  tape 
slows  down  production.  What  we  need 
Is  abundant  production,  and  we  can  have 
it  if  all  of  these  bureaucrats  are  sent 
home  and  the  people  are  permitted, 
through  their  representatives,  to  enact 
laws  to  govern  themselves  and  their 
transactions  with  their  fellow  citizens. 


The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  attention  was  recently 
called  to  a  speech  of  Frederick  C.  Craw- 
ford delivered  before  the  bureau  of  ad- 
vertising of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  New  York  on 
April  25.  1946.  Mr.  Crawford  has  put 
into  words  a  graphic  picture  which  every 
American  should  see.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son. Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  ask  it  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  address  the  news- 
papermen of  America.  It  Is  a  double  honor 
to  apjjear  between  two  such  distinguished 
Americans — although  I  must  confess  I'm  as 
scared  as  the  Japs  when  they  found  them- 
selves caught  between  the  atom  bomb  and 
the  American  Army.  I  speak  as  one  of  the 
forgotten  men  of  1946,  a  manager  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  one  of  three  million  trying 
to  operate  business,  big  and  small.  Perhap« 
my  position  on  the  program  is  not  inappro- 
priate, however,  the  business  manager  is 
usually  in  the  middle  nowadays. 

Eight  months  ago  the  war  ended,  leaving 
a  world  of  wreckage,  hunger,  suffering,  and 
shortages.  Tremendous  production  was 
needed  to  rebuild  our  war-torn  economy. 
Production  alone  can  make  up  the  shortages, 
control  inflation,  service  our  debt,  and  give 
us  strength  to  aid  other  nations. 

We  knew  all  this.  We  had  planned  post- 
war production  for  a  year  before  VJ-day. 
We  had  the  know-how  and  the  means  and 
the  manpower.  We  had  learned  our  war 
production  lesson  well. 

Let's  look  at  the  postwar  record.  It  is 
8  months  since  VJ-day.  What  a  record.  No 
shirts,  drawers,  autos,  lawn  mowers,  butter, 
or  houses.  Meat,  lumber,  and  many  other 
necessities  In  a  disgraceful  black  market. 
Strikes  and  political  fights  and  red  ink.  Pro- 
duction 6  months  behind  schedule  and 
shelves  bare.  All  we  seem  to  have  accom- 
plished has  been  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
living. 

Americans  can  be  ashamed  of  this  record. 
Unfortunately,  people  are  so  pulled  and 
pushed  by  pressure  groups,  economic  cure- 
alls,  and  bureaucratic  ballyhoo  that  they 
don't  have  a  chuice  to  think  of  production, 
to  say  nothing  of  understanding  what  U 
hamstringing  It. 

Tonight  I  call  on  all  newspapermen  to 
find  the  answer  to  the  question  of  what  Is 
holding  production  back;  to  ferret  out  news 
stories  of  production  sabotage  that  can  be 
spread  across  our  front  pages,  driving  home 
the  facts  until  angry  Americans  rise  in  their 
might  and  again  free  the  latent  forces  of 
American  industry. 

You  fear  that  these  stories  wont  be  news. 
Whether  they  are  or  not,  they  must  be  told. 
In  no  other  way  can  Americans  grasp  the 


-1 


were  many  laciors  contributing  to 'this  re- 
6Ult.  but  we  raiher  leit  that  the  number 
which  voted,  or  the  comparatively  large  num- 


war  on  that  natjon  and  would  direct 
every  legal  authority  toward  preventing 
such  an  occasion. 


State  police  or  the  militia  to  protect  the 
public  and  private  property  from  the 
hold-up   and  highway  robbery  in   the 
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that  way."    His  widow,  in  her  syndicated     out  of  business.    This  again  is  charac- 


In  no  Other  way  can  Amerlcsna  gra«p  th« 
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truth  about  cur  wrecked  production.  How- 
CYer.  I  can  auure  you  th:it  you  will  be  amazed 
by  the  stories  If  you  dig  them  cut.  We 
managers  live  them — stories  of  production 
Interference,  of  bureaucratic  stupidities,  bad 
leadership,  plain  dumbness,  and  real  persecu- 
tion—stories that  are  &.%  thrilling  as  murder 
trials  and  Reno  scandals. 

Shakespeare  wrote:  "All  the  world's  a  stage, 
and  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 
1  want  to  add.  "all  except  the  newspapermen." 
The  rest  of  us  put  on  the  daily  show.  You 
feUows  sit  In  the  audience  and  watch  the 
■how.  You  are  the  critics.  Your  Job  Is  to 
report  the  show  to  the  American  people. 
What  a  responsibility  this  imposes  on  you. 
You  must  report  accurately,  give  the  more 
important  subjects  their  proper  place,  ex- 
pose the  phonies,  spread  ktbe  facts  so  that 
the  public  may  have  the  iruth. 

Today,  life  has  become)  more  complex. 
Shakespeare's  stage  is  now  a  whole  circus — 
side  shows,  confusion,  and  aU. 

Come  along  with  me  to  the  circus  and  see 
If  we  can  discover  answers  to  our  questions. 
We're  olT.  There  you  see  the  tents  in  the 
distance.  That  big  tent  is  for  the  main  show, 
"nie  entrance  Is  over  there,  and  in  tietween 
Is  a  long  street  of  sideshows.  Diiring  the 
war.  our  armed  forces  ran  the  main  show. 
What  a  performance  they  gsve  us.  Then  on 
VJ-day  the  big  tent  was  cleared  and  In  moved 
American  industry  for  the  great  job  of  post- 
war production — our  great  American  produc- 
tive system,  unique  in  the  world — over  a 
hundred  years  old,  with  ingenuity.  Inventive- 
besB,  labor-saving  acts  never  before  dreamed 
of.  wages  and  living  standards  unequaled. 

Here  we  are  inside  the  entrance,  crowds. 
steam  calliopes,  noise,  confusion.  No;  this 
Is  not  the  main  show.  This  is  the  street  of 
side  shows,  filled  with  barkers,  medicine  men, 
freaks,  card  sharks,  snake  charmers,  crap 
shooters,  all  ready  to  sell  the  suckers,  and 
how  the  crowd  loves  to  be  fooled.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  no  other  way  to  get  to  the 
main  tent. 

Here  is  a  show  that  Is  q\ilet.  But  they 
have  had  a  big  crowd.  Look;  there  are  Ickes 
and  Pauley.  Both  knocked  out.  And  each 
one  has  a  horseshoe  hidden  In  his  glove. 
They  must  have  had  them,  as  the  old  boxer 
once  said.  "Just  for  good  luck." 

And  here's  one  we  sure  want  to  visit,  the 
genuine  opium  den.  Look  at  all  the  security 
boys  dressed  up  like  Chinamen,  playing  sof^ 
music  to  the  crowd.  "Down  with  opportu- 
nity, up  with  security— from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  Freedom  from  work,  freedom  from 
worry,  freedom  from  old  age,  freedom  from 
everything.  Freedom  from  freedom.  Put 
your  vote  in  the  box,  come  in  and  buy  a  pipe, 
and  smoke  your  worries  away.  Let  the  tax- 
payer support  you."  It  does  look  pretty  at- 
tractive. Look  at  the  crowd  flocking  in. 
Crowds  that  ought  to  be  at  work  in  the  big 
tent.  They  know  its  a  phony,  but  they 
want  to  give  It  a  try. 

Look  over  across  the  way.  There  is  a  real 
old-fashioned  medicine  show,  snake  oil.  and 
all.  Why.  those  are  the  full-employment 
boys,  handing  out  bottles  marked  "full-em- 
ployment bill."  "Cures  all  economic  ills. 
The  Government  owes  you  a  living.  Why 
work?  Everything  planned  for  you  once  a 
year.  Jobs  made  to  cwder.  Drop  your 
vote  in  the  box  and  the  bottle  is  yours." 

Look  at  that  «lde  show.  It  is  a  boxing 
match.  Walter  Reuther  and  R.  J.  Thomas 
■lug  it  out  for  the  UAW  belt.  Hear  the 
crowd  yell!  BxciUng?  I  am  told  175,000  GM 
workers  quit  U^eir  Jobs  in  the  big  tent  to 
watch  that  scrap  and  just  about  closed  up  all 
automobile  production  tn  the  big  show. 

There  is  a  sword  swallower  and  fire  eater — 
John  Lewis  spits  fire.  Same  old  show  eveiy 
year,  with  minor  variations.  "How  to  quit 
without  striking.    Beat  Murray  or  bust." 

Ix»k  at  the  crowd  around  this  one.  one, 
of  the  biggest  in  the  street,  with  a  whopping 
aign  which  reads.  "Crystal  gas?r.  Soothsaver. 
Foriune     teller.     Yogi.    Also     Secretary     of 


Commerce  In  spare  time.     Sees  all,  knows 
all."    Boy.  has  he  a  following! 

Hear  the  barker  yell.  "Drop  your  vote 
in  the  box  and  see  the  great  side  show. 
'Alice  in  Wallace  Land.'  Prophecies  on  all 
Bubjecls."  Tfcey  tell  me  he  prophesied 
8.000.000  unemployed  by  April  1946.  But 
the  last  prophecy  took  the  prize:  25  per- 
cent wage  increase  and  no  price  rise." 

On  beyond,  the  next  booth  is  empty.  Ah. 
they  were  ^the  fact-finders.  You  don't  hear 
any  more  about  them.  Their  slogan,  "We 
fit  facts  to  any  conclusion — tell  us  ycur  coii- 
cliision  and  we'll  manufacture  the  facts  to  fit." 
Step  up  and  drop  your  vote  in  the  box.  They 
fooled  millions,  including  many  good  re- 
porters. They  got  headlines  and  columns 
uiitil  they  were  found  out  to  be  phonies. 
Even  the  other  sideshow  boys  couldn't 
stomach  them,  and  chased  them  out. 

There  on  the  end  of  the  line  Is  the  nolsle.st 
barker  of  all.  He  has  just  about  drovmed 
out  the  calliope.  All  dressed  up  like  Sir 
Galahad  on  a  white  horse  and  a  sign  read- 
ing. "Barker  Bowles.  Sleight  of  hand,  tricks 
done  with  mirrors."  His  show  is  entitled: 
"Things  ain't  what  they  seem  to  be:  or  The 
Battle  of  the  Bulge."  "The  only  magician 
who  can  inflate  a  balloon  without  Its  going 
up."  He  has  a  balloon  all  blown  up  and 
nearly  ready  to  burst.  He  Juggles  8.000,000 
prices  till  the  shelves  are  bare.  The  tnmipets 
blare — an  important  announcement  is  made: 
"OPA  ceilings  removed  on  shoe  horns,  glass 
balls,  cat's  bods,  artificial  grass,  manhole 
covers,  and  moose  calls." 

On  it  pees,  show  after  show.  In  this  street 
of  American  side  shows.  Excitement.  Fun. 
Mo6t  people  know  in  their  hearts  that  these 
side  shows  are  phonies,  but  all  love  to  take 
a  gamble.  And  the  newspaperman  finds  the 
shows  a  reporter's  heaven.  Side  shows  al- 
ways make  news — always  supply  headlines 
that  sell  papers.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  peo- 
ple are  confused  and  production  neglected? 
What  a  tragedy  that  America  and  all  the 
world  desperately  awaits  production  while 
we  monkey  around  with  side  shows. 

Finally  we  enter  the  big  tent  where  Amer- 
ican industry  struggles  to  get  going. 

We  see  the  best  management  know-how 
in  the  world,  and  the  best  workmen  of  any 
cotmtry  or  time.  Lines  of  machinery  are 
moving  into  place.  Blueprints  and  plans 
were  long  ago  complete.  All  that  is  needed 
Is  a  cleared  ring  and  a  free  go-ahead  to  break 
all  records.  Yet  somehow  production  is  at 
a  standstill.    Why? 

Let  us  look  back  to  VJ-day.  We  ail  knew 
production  was  the  great  need  of  postwar. 
Hopes  were  high.  Postwar  plans  were  a  dime 
a  dozen.  We  even  talked  of  a  half  million 
automobiles  by  Christmas. 

At  that  time,  a  great  fear  took  hold  of 
many  in  high  office.  They  foresaw  terrible 
spiraling  inflation  ahead,  the  cashing  of 
war  bonds,  billions  in  savings  to  be  spent, 
purchasing  power  at  an  all-time  high,  and 
shortages  in  every  line.  A  terrific  demand 
that  was  certain  to  bid  up  prices.  Tliey  must 
call  out  the  OPA,  strengthen  its  war  jx)wers 
and  hold  the  line,  perhaps  push  it  back.  So 
our  Government  lorged  one  arm  of  a  great 
pinccr  movement. 

At  just  about  the  same' time,  many  in  high 
ofQce  was  seized  with  another  fear  and  be- 
hold, it  was  a  fear  of  drastic  deflation.  They 
foresaw  SiOOO.OOO  unemployed  by  April  of 
1948.  Millions  of  returning  servicemen  whose 
only  opportunity  would  be  apple  selling.  No 
more  overtime  pay  and  a  reduction  in  take- 
home  pay  of  30  percent.  Surely  purchasing 
power  would  collapse:  deflation  was  ahead. 
Specter  of  1933.  What  to  do?  Of  course, 
maintain  purchasing  power;  wages  must  go 
up. 

Then  just  at  the  right  moment,  a  great 
discovery  was  made.  This  was  revealed  In 
the  now  famous  report.  Wages  could  rise  35 
percent  with  no  Increase  in  price. 

The  newf  of  this  miracle  spread  like  wild- 
fire.   Then  came  th«  famous  fact-finders  and 


went  Into  secret  session  with  the  phony 
report.  They  labored  mightily  and  brought 
forth  the  magic  word — IS'j  cents.  Wlhy  not 
17' 2  cents?  Why  not  19  cents?  No  one 
knows.  It  was  probably  a  divine  inspiration. 
Eighteen  and  one-half  cents  will  save  Amcr- 
ica!  Again  the  news  spread  like  vhidfire. 
Reason  and  economics  went  out  the  wjindow. 
That  thousands  and  thousands  of  lindus- 
tries  had  no  wage  problem,  that  thojusands 
had  already  adjusted  wages  and  entered  into 
solemn  contracts  was  all  Ignored.  AjU  over 
the  land  men  cried  "IS'a  cents  or  jbust!" 
All  collective  bargaining  ended;  labor  con- 
tracts became  scraps  of  paper.  Grejat  in- 
dustries shut  down  In  strikes.  Even  tcd?,y 
90D  new  strikes  are  listed  for  the  immediate 
future — an  all-time  high,  and  all  over  the 
magic  phrase  "18Vi  cents  or  bust!" 

Thus  the  second  arm  of  n.  great  pincer 
movement  came  into  being.  Think  of  it.  gen- 
tlemen! An  administration  determined  to 
fight  Inflation  and  deflation  at  exactly  the 
same  time.  And  fight  them  with  all  their 
bureaucratic  war  powers.  A  pincer  move- 
ment has  terrific  crushing  power.  In  wax. 
whole  armies  are  destroyed  by  it.  Jtist  so.  in- 
'  dustry  found  itself  crushed  between  ttfe  arm 
of  OPA  frozen  prices  rigidly  held  above — 
and  the  steadily  rising  wage  cost  down  belcw. 

Let  me  give  this  pincer  movement  aj  more 
fitting  name  and  call  it  "The  great  nut- 
cracker of  1946."  j 

All  management  knows  that  by  and'lsrgc. 
wage  is  cost  and  cost  is  price.  They  move 
together  like  the  stars  In  the  heavens.  Busi- 
ness lives  on  'ue  narrow  margin  between  cost 
and  price.  Now  business  finds  itself  in  the 
jaws  of  the  great  nutcracker  and  the  Jaws 
begin  to  move!  Bones  crush — and  the  blood 
runs.  When  management  cries  for  help— 
the  nutcracker  boys  yell  "Irresponsible 
profiteers — see  their  tongues  hanging  out  for 
profits."  God  knows,  our  tongues  were  hang> 
ing  cut  all  right!  I  speak  feelingly,  because 
I  have  been  in  the  nutcrackers  Jaws — I  have 
felt  the  bones  crush — and  seen  the  red  juuces 
run  down  the  ledger  pages.  Tough  old  in- 
dustry has  stood  many  a  kicking  around  and 
still  managed  to  keep  us  in  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  But  never  before  has  it  fp.ced  a 
squeeze-play  like  this  one.  Quit  or  di|e  cr 
black  market  were  the  only  choices  of  nlanv. 

In  a  summary  of  700  companies.  400  had 
been  forced  to  quit  making  some  important 
article.  In  a  Washington  siu-vey,  8  out  of 
10  items  had  disappeared  from  the  shelves  or 
been  forced  up  substantially  in  price.  Whole 
Industries  have  been  squeezed  out  by  the 
black  market! 

Gentlemen,  that  is  the  story  of  the  post- 
war  production  flop!  You  just  cant  put  in- 
dustry in  a  nutcracker  and  still  have  the 
overwhelming  out-flow  of  low  cost  goods 
that  is  the  key  to  our  problems.  And  Just 
as  long  as  the  side-show  boys  steal  the  show, 
production  will  go  from  one  flop  to  another. 

Can  we  do  anything  about  it?  You  bet 
we  can,  and  much  of  the  job  is  vours.  Get 
stirred  up.  Dig  out  the  stories  of  the  n|ut- 
cracker  of  1946.  Dramatize  them.  Sprlead 
thein  across  yoiu-  pages  until  all  good  Ameri- 
cans rise  in  anger  and  again  free  the  giTeat 
latent  productive  powers  of  American  ;in- 
dustry.  I 
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Eranston  Receives  First  Prize 


EXTENSION  OP  REIVIARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  as  a 
resident  of  Evanston,  Dl..  I  am  proud  to 
rise  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives at  this  time  to  announce  that 
another  great  honor  goes  to  my  city. 

At  the  President's  Highway  Safety 
Conference  today,  Lt.  Frank  M.  An- 
drews, director  of  the  bureau  of  accident 
prevention  of  the  Evanston,  III.,  Pohce 
Department,  received  for  Evanston  the 
first  prize  in  the  National  TraflSc  Safety 
Contest  for  1945  in  cities  of  50.000  to 
100.000  population.  My  city  of  Evanston 
went  13  months  and  18  days  without  a 
single  traflBc  death — throughout  1945  to 
February  19,  1946. 

Evanston  is  the  well  spring  of  the 
traffic  safety  movement  and  the  only 
three-time  winner  of  the  grand  prize  for 
traffic  safety  in  cities  of  all  sizes. 


Has  Uncle  Sam  Entered  the  Black  Market? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  when  we  hear  so 
much  about  black  marketing,  one  some- 
times wonders  how  many  of  our  citizens 
are  free  from  black-market  taint.  The 
people  have  been  driven  to  desperation. 
They  have  been  pushed  around  and 
kicked  around  by  the  New  Dealocrats 
until  they  have  become  desperate.  They 
are  mad— fighting  mad,  in  some  in- 
stances— and  they  cannot  be  blamed  for 
it.  Their  activities  have  been  so  hedged 
about  and  proscribed  by  directives,  or- 
ders, and  regulations  of  the  various  bu- 
reaus, that  they  find  it  difficult  to  know 
what  to  do,  or  which  way  to  turn.  They 
are  exasperated. 

The  great  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Romans,  chapter  IV.  verse  15, 
wisely  said,  "Because  the  law  worketh 
wrath;  for  where  no  law  is,  there  is  no 
transgression."  A  freer  interpretation  is 
sometimes  used  to  simplify  and  clarify 
the  meaning  of  this  sound  philosophical 
statement  of  the  wise  man  of  the  First 
Century,  A.  D.  Before  the  law  there 
was  no  sin. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  black  marketing. 
Before  there  were  OPA  regulations  and 
other  bureaucratic  controls,  there  was 
no  black  marketing.  Before  the  bureau- 
crats arbitrarily  rationed  our  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  we  were  all  free  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  acted  on  our  own  judg- 
ment as  to  what  we  would  eat,  wear,  and 
have  for  shelter.  We  would  be  doing  so 
today,  if  it  were  not  for  OPA  restrictions 
and  regulations. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  recently  about  the 
pressure  groups,  and  their  attempts  to 
influence  Congressmen  and  legislation. 
Be  not  mistaken — pressure  groups  are  at 
work  here  in  Washington.  The  greatest 
propaganda  agency  and  pressure  groups 
ever  known  are  in  evidence  here.  They 
were  most  prominent  during  the  consid- 
eration by  the  House  of  the  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  life  of  the  OPA.  These  pres- 
sure groups  were  OPA  employees  from 
the  great  army  which  OPA  employs  here 


In  Washington.  The  bureaucrats  gen- 
erally stick  together,  and  they  consoli- 
dated and  threw  a  barrage  down  upon 
the  Members  of  Congress  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  get  the  House  to  give  the  OPA 
longer  life  and  unrestricted  control  of 
the  activities  of  our  people.  They  have 
attempted  to  poison  the  minds  of  vari- 
ous groups  of  our  citizens.  OPA  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  a  lot  of  our  housing 
shortage  for  the  veterans,  our  produc- 
tion shortages  and  limitations,  and  our 
black  marketing.  They  would  not  exist 
if  we  did  not  have  OPA  regulations,  re- 
strictions, and  controls. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  of 
taxpayers'  money  are  spent  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats, including  OPA,  every  year,  to 
propagandize  the  public.  Every  pay  en- 
velope suffers  deductions  from  the  salary 
of  the  employee,  a  part  of  which  goes  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  bureaucrats  to 
tell  the  people  what  they  must  and  must 
not  do.  A  part  of  each  deduction  goes 
to  pay  the  grocery  bills  of  every  other 
citizen  in  the  country.  They  call  this 
subsidy,  and  they  make  the  poor  man 
pay  part  of  his  salary  for  subsidies,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  bureaucratic  scheme  to 
fool  the  people  in  a  pretense  of  holding 
the  line  on  prices  under  the  guise  of  pre- 
venting inflation. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  in  condemning  Con- 
gress for  wanting  to  curb  the  autocratic 
rule  of  OPA.  recently  said  in  her  daily 
syndicated  article  that  she  is  receiving 
letters  from  "veterans  and  people  who 
have  to  live  on  fixed  incomes,  complain- 
ing about  the  high  cost  of  hving  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  inexpensive  clothes. 
The  manufacturers  make  more  profit 
these  days  if  they  make  expensive  clothes, 
so  people  who  can  only  afford  the  less 
expensive  variety  are  having  a  hard 
time.  In  the  old  days,  a  man's  suit 
could  be  bought  for  $35.  but  now  it  costs 
at  least  $50;  and  a  woman's  dress  which 
could  be  bought  for  $15  now  costs  at  least 
$30."  This  is  a  frank  admission  that 
prices  have  already  skyrocketed,  that 
women's  dresses  have  gone  up  at  least 
100  percent  under  the  rule  of  the  OPA, 
which  was  supposed  to  hold  the  line  on 
prices.  There  are  many  items  on  which 
OPA  has  authorized  price  ceilings,  which 
have  advanced  as  much  as  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt says  women's  dresses  have  advanced. 
Who  is  holding  the  price  line?  Is  it  the 
OPA? 

OPA  comes  out  occasionally  with  glar- 
ing headlines  that  they  liave  released 
price  controls  on  snowshoes,  cow  bells, 
bull  rings,  and  unglazed  flowerpots! 
That  is  the  way  they  have  of  telling  you 
what  they  are  accomplishing,  and  how 
fast  they  are  progressing  in  their  decon- 
trol program. 

After  studying  the  MAP,  Maximum 
Average  Price  Control  order  of  OPA.  you 
will  know  why  the  manufacturers  are 
making  medium-priced  clothing  and  sell- 
ing It  at  the  top  prices.  This  is  all  ac- 
cording to  OPA  decisions  and  plans.  It 
is  planned  economy  for  you.  It  is  bu- 
reaucracy in  action. 

By  the  time  you  add  the  black -market 
premium  to  the  inflated  OPA  ceiling 
prices  and  get  an  Inferior  item  of  mer- 
chandise, do  you  think  OPA  has  stung 
you?  That  is  inflation  of  the  worst  sort. 
We  have  it,  and  we  all  know  it. 


The  peculiar  thing  about  OPA  is  that 
nearly  everybody  wants  it  applied  to  the 
other  fellow,  but  nobody  wants  It  applied 
to  his  own  line  of  endeavor.  The  farm- 
ers do  not  want  it  applied  to  them.  In 
a  recent  survey  which  I  made  by  sending 
out  questionnaires  to  every  boxholder  on 
rural  and  star  routes  and  in  small  towns 
without  free  city  delivery  of  mail  in  my 
district,  the  farmers,  or  those  who  desig- 
nated themselves  as  farmers,  signed  the 
answers,  indicating  that  20.61  percent  of 
those  farmers  are  in  favor  of  an  exten- 
sion of  OPA,  while  79.39  percent  are  op- 
posed to  extension  of  OPA. 

The  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  an  ardent 
New  Deal  advocate,  recently  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  gave  figures  to  show  that 
the  production  of  crude  oil  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand.  We  have  been  told 
that  when  supply  catches  up  with  de- 
mand, the  controls  will  be  released.  The 
Governor  insisted  upon  release  of  con- 
trols on  oil.  Incidentally,  he  has  made 
Ills  fortime  in  oil. 

The  manufacturers  want  price  con- 
trols released  on  their  production.  Who 
would  not?  There  is  something  wrong 
with  any  system  where  everybody  whom 
it  affects  wants  it  'removed  from  their 
respective  lines  of  endeavor. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  An- 
derson, recently  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  stated  that 
legitimate  packers  were  unable  to  get 
cattle  for  slaughter,  aijd  Intimated  that 
black  markets  were  getting  plenty  of  cat- 
tle. Apparently,  he  is  willing  to  give 
OPA  90  days  to  make  a  further  trial  of 
its  powers  to  right  the  grievous  wrongs 
tha^  have  developed.  No  one  can  read 
his  testimony  and  believe  that  the  Secre- 
tary considers  the  OPA  a  success  in  con- 
trolling meat  prices.  The  housewives 
would  be  able  to  corroborate  his  state- 
ment. 

On  May  3,  1946.  after  Representative 
Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  had  told  of  his 
having  .'^pent  3  days  last  week  at  the  Chi- 
cago Stockyards,  where  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  first-hand  the  "ut- 
ter demoralization"  of  the  hvestock  mar- 
ket with  respect  to  slaughter  cattle  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  4418).  Speaker 
Rayburn  stated: 

I  think  the  membership  of  the  House  in 
general  should  understand  that  I  was  not 
enamored  of  all  the  amendments  offered  to 
the  OPA  bUl  •  •  •  but  if  I  had  my  way 
I  would  have  joined  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  In  passing  his  amendment  insofar  as  It 
related  to  cattle,  because  I  feel  that  I  know 
that  with  80.000.000  cattle  in  the  United 
States  there  is  a  number  and  production 
that  is  sufficient. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  to  others  that  I  have  spoken  to 
people  in  high  places  and  told  them  that  I 
think  that  cattle  ought  to  be  removed  from 
control. 

Speaker  Rayburn  and  others  in  the 
cattle  business  naturally  and  properly 
feel  the  effect  of  OPA  price  regulations 
on  cattle  and  want  them  removed  sub- 
stantially as  provided  by  the  amendment 
of  Representative  Wadsworth,  which 
passed  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  but  was  defeated  on  a  roll  call  by 
those  who  favored  continuation  of  OPA 
price  control  on  meat. 


roriune     leiier.     yogi.    Also    Secretary    of       fire.    Then  came  the  famous  fact-finders  and      rise  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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But  Uncle  Sam  has  entered  the  black 
market.  On  April  19.  1946.  Mr.  Chester 
Bowles.  Economic  Stabilization  Director, 
issued  a  directive,  ordering: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed,  through  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  to  purchase  approx- 
imately 50,000.000  bushels  of  corn  at  prices 
SO  cents  above  the  applicable  maximum 
prices  under  the  regxilations  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  to  resell  such 
com  for  export,  for  the  manufacture  of  com 
products  as  specified  by  the  Secretary  of 
AsTiculture.  and  for  such  other  purposes  as 
will  be  etfectlre  In  directly  alleviating  the 
famine  emergency.  Such  purchases  shall  be 
made  only  from  producers  eligible  for  loans 
under  the  1945  corn  loan  program. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  farmer  cannot  sell 
his  neighbor  a  bushel  of  com  for  more 
than  the  ceiling  price  fixed  by  OPA. 
But  Uncle  Sam  can  i>ay  30  cents  a  bushel 
more  for  that  same  com  and  "resell  such 
com  for  export,  for  the  manufacture  of 
com  products  as  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  for  such  other 
purposes  as  will  be  effective  in  directly 
alleviating  the  famine  emergency." 
Again  the  long  arm  of  the  bureaucrats 
reaches  further  than  that  of  the  farmer. 
^  The  taxpayers  are  paying  the  bill.  The 
taxpayers  are  paying  this  30  cents  per 
bushel  premium.  Is  it  any  worse  for  an 
individual  citizen  to  buy  from  his  neigh- 
bor who  produces  com  and  pay  30  cents 
per  bushel  above  the  OPA  ceiling  price 
than  it  is  for  one  of  the  bureaus  to  do 
so  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  taxpayers 
money  and  ship  It  abroad  or  sell  it  lo- 
cally? Has  not  Uncle  Sam  entered  the 
black  market?  Is  not  Uncle  Sam  the 
greatest  black-market  purchaser  known 
today?  This  black-market  price  of  30 
cents  per  bushel  on  50,000,000  bushels 
means  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay 
black -market  prices  on  this  one  item 
alone  in  the  sum  of  a  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

But  this  is  not  all.  On  the  same  day, 
April  19.  1946.  the  same  Chester  Bowles, 
as  Economic  Stabilization  Director,  is- 
sued another  order  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
pay  a  bonus  of  30  cents  per  bushel  on  all 
wheat  delivered  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  or  before  May  25.  1946. 
Again,  is  Uncle  Sam  in  the  black  mar- 
ket? No  one  knows  how  much  wheat 
will  be  bought  at  this  black-market 
price,  but  it  is  morally  certain  that  the 
amount  will  be  tremendous.  Then  the 
wheat  and  the  com  that  is  bought  with 
the  taxpayers'  money  at  black-market 
premiums  will  be  given  away.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  asked  to  reduce  our 
consumption  of  bread  and  of  wheat  and 
corn  products. 

Naturally,  the  producers  of  wheat  and 
corn  are  up  in  arms.  This  situation  cur- 
tails freedom  of  buying  and  selling  imless 
they  sell  at  black-market  rates  to  Uncle 
Sam  and  receive  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  payment  for  their  product. 

A  lot  of  consumers  do  not  like  this. 
The  following  letter  from  a  prominent 
Democrat,  who  is  a  county  judge  of  one 
of  the  counties  of  my  district,  has  just 
written  me  as  follows: 

This  is  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness. 
This  morning  ihe  Prim  bread  truck  left  out 


of  Nowata  with  less  than  half  a  load.  The 
driver  stated  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  for 
Lenapah  and  South  CoffeyvUle.  I  realize 
that  you  are  annoyed  by  a  lot  of  complaints. 
I  don't  expect  you  to  do  anything  about  the 
present  complaint,  except  In  a  general  way. 
The  voice  of  the  people  has  been  stilled.  They 
have  been  taught  that  the  famine  in  Europe 
Is  a  terrible  specter  in  the  form  of  suffering 
and  emaciated  children.  This  may  be  a  selfish 
attitude,  but  I  have  in  mind  throwing  a 
plate  at  the  first  waitress  that  rations  bread 
to  me.  Perhaps  we  should  go  back  to  1934. 
I  recall  selling  some  wheat  at  25  cents  per 
bushel. 

I  am  also  in  receipt  of  the  following 
letter  from  a  prominent  Democrat  of 
Oklahoma,  who  is  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture: 

M.\T  3,  1946. 
Hon.  Geoece  Schwabe. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  DC. 

DftAS  Mr.  Schwabe:  On  behalf  of  myself 
and  hundreds  of  my  friends  and  business 
associates  here  in  Ada  and  Pontotoc  County, 
I  want  to  register  my  protest  against  the 
present  plans  for  the  marketing  and  sale  of 
wheat  whereby  the  FederrU  Government  can 
go  into  the  wheat  market  and  pay  30  cents 
above  the  ceiling  price  on  wheat  and  thus 
deprive  the  flour  mills  of  otu-  country  of  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  wheat  to  keep  In  opera- 
tion. Today  our  local  Ada  Milling  Co.  will 
have  to  shut  down  because  of  its  inability 
to  buy  wheat.  They  formerly  had  a  pay  roll 
of  tlS.OOO  per  month  but  from  today  they 
will  only  have  a  few  men  to  maintain  their 
plant. 

Now  I  realize  cur  Government  Is  extremely 
anxious  to  feed  the  starving  millions  of  the 
world,  and  there  isn't  a  single  American  but 
who  is  willing  to  help,  but  I  for  one  am  not 
In  favor  of  starving  Americans  who  have, 
since  the  beginning  of  our  counuy,  attended 
to  their  own  affairs — have  never  waged  a  war 
of  aggression— jiist  in  order  to  feed  the  mil- 
lions of  Europe,  except  those  who  are  the 
victims  of  Nazi  aggression. 

8\irely  there  must  be  some  way  of  handling 
this  matter  without  choking  up  the  life 
springs  of  our  national  existence. 

Please  do  something  about  this  and  thus 
aid  the  citizens  and  industries  of  your  State. 
Very  trtxly  yours, 

Thomas  P.  Holt. 
State  Representative. 

Pontotoc  County. 

The  millers,  the  bakers,  and  the  sup- 
pliers of  food,  the  housewives,  the  res- 
taurant operators,  aie  all  up  in  arms,  and 
they  all  express  about  the  same  type  of 
resentment. 

Who  is  to  blame?  There  is  but  one 
answer.  Bureaucracy  in  this  country  has 
deprived  the  people  of  their  liberties. 
We  have  inflation,  and  we  have  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  controls.  We  have 
scarcity  and  high  prices.  Production  is 
so  hamstrung  that  the  people  are  threat- 
ened with  dire  want  while  we  attempt  to 
feed  whole  nations  abroad.  Uncle  Sam 
Is  in  the  black  market  to  get  what  we 
need  here  at  home  for  our  own  people, 
the  administration  is  curtailing  and 
stifling  production,  throwing  people  out 
of  emplojTnent.  resulting  in  strikes  and 
shutdowns  and  business  failures,  while 
tax  money  is  being  spent  riotously  and 
our  substance  given  to  other  people. 

Let  us  take  Uncle  Sam  out  of  the  black 
market,  out  of  competition  with  our  cit- 
izens, and  get  back  on  the  even  keel  of 
American  principles  in  business. 


Trends  in  Federal  Law  and  Procedure — 
An  Article  by  Hon.  Grorer  M.  Mo»- 
cewilz.  United  States  District  Judge, 
Eastern  District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hon.  Grover  M.  Moscowitz.  United 
States  district  judge,  eastern  district  of 
New  York.  This  article  appeared  in  the 
New  York  University  Law  Quarterly  Re- 
view of  January  1946  and  is  one  of  a 
series  of  constructive  and  helpful  ad- 
dresses and  articles  made  by  this  dis- 
tinguished judpe,  who  has  served  credit- 
ably in  the  eastern  district  of  New  York 
for  upward  of  20  years. 

Trends  in  Federal  Law  and  PHOCEDtrRE 
(Hon.  Grover  M.  Moscowitz) 

The  last  15  years  have  been  epochal  in  the 
Judicial  field  as  well  as  elsewhere.  First  a 
major  depression  and  then  a  catasirc^bic 
war  have  revolutionized  traditional  concepts 
of  well-being  and  the  most  efficacious 
methods  of  attaining  the  ultimate  good  for 
all.  National  legislation  and  its  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Federal  Judiciary  have  responded 
to  these  stimuli  by  concentrating  in  the  cen- 
tral government  an  ever-tightening  control 
over  the  activities  of  the  Individual.  Perhaps 
It  may  be  said  that  these  changes  represent 
trends »  but  exhaustively  to  relate  the  pre- 
crisis  history  of  Federal  law  and  to  appraise 
the  extent  and  permanency  of  these  recent 
changes  would  require  many  volumes.  The 
trends  to  be  encompassed  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  shall  be  those  which  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  general  course  of 
the  Judicial  process  in  the  Federal  courts 
without  reference  to  unorthodox  dli=ruptions. 

Improvement  in  Federal  administration  of 
Justice,  which  has  acquired  the  proportions 
of  a  full-scale  trend,  received  its  most  poig- 
nant impetus  with  the  establishment  cf  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts.'  Ably  piloted  by  Hon.  Henry  P. 
Chandler,  as  director,  the  office  serves  aa  a 
focal  point  in  the  Federal  system  for  gather- 
ing, compilation,  analysis,  and  dissemination 
of  extensive  statistical  data  and  beneacial 
Information  amongst  all  United  States 
courts.'  Of  the  many  advantageous  measures 
supported  by  Mr.  Chandler  and  his  staff, 
those  recently  adopted  by  the  Congress  in- 
clude the  provisions  for  official  court  re- 
porters,' for  an  increased  nimiber  and  re- 
classification of  law  clerks  to  judges,-  and 

'  Henry  S.  Praser.  editor  of  the  Lawyer  Serv- 
hce  Letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  B.  Assn.  Letter  105, 
p.  435.  Oct.  31.  1945.  reflected:  "The  treading 
upon  the  individual  by  the  masses,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  ccxirts  and  legislatures  In  the 
clamant  demands  of  the  crowd,  bespeak  a 
portent  of  disturbing  significance." 

=  53  Stat.  1223  (1939).  28  U.  S.  C.  A.  §  444- 
450.     Several  States  have  adopted  adminis- 
trative organizations  patterned  after  the  Pwl- 
eral  office,  e.  g  ,  West  Virginia,  29  J.  Am.  Jud 
Soc    27. 

'  Dockets  are  noticeably  less  laggard  since 
periodic  reports  of  pending  cases  are  required 
to  be  made  to  the  Administrative  Office 

*  58  Stat.  5,  28  U.  S.  C.  A.  §  9a. 

» The  Judiciary  Appropriations  Act.  Pub.  L. 
Ho.  61.  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1945j . 


for  court  criers  on  a  salary  basis.*  The  Ad- 
ministrative Office  merits  commendation  for 
Its  sponsorship  of  these  advancements.' 

The  amount  and  character  of  litigation  In 
the  Federal  courts  follow  no  prescribed  trend 
or  cycle.  While  recent  congressional  legisla- 
tion has  vested  the  Federal  courts  with  con- 
tinually expanding  Jurisdiction  over  new 
field.",  decline  of  voltime  in  other  spheres  of 
Federal  control  has  acted  as  an  offset.  For 
Instance,  while  Gtovemment  civil  suits  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  doubled  In  number 
those  of  the  previous  year  (20,885  to  43.110). 
largely  due  to  the  enforcement  of  price  and 
rationing  reeulatlons,  the  number  of  bank- 
ruptcy cases  filed  was  one-third  less  than  the 
year  before  and  the  lowest  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act  In  1898.' 

While  It  Is  doubtful  If  an/  statement  may 
be  made  In  absolute  assurance  that  It  will 
not  be  disputed,  I  have  no  hesitancy  In  as- 
serting it  as  my  view  that  the  trend  which 
most  significantly  evidences  a  closer  ap- 
proach to  moral  Justice  under  the  law  Is  In 
the  transfer  from  the  legislature  to  the 
courts  of  the  power  to  prescribe  their  niles 
of  procedure.  This  development  received  Its 
greatest  stlmulxw  from  the  successful  ex- 
perience of  the  Federal  rules  of  civil  pro- 
cedure, which  became  effective  September  16, 
1»38.»  By  the  act  of  June  19,  1934,"'  Con- 
gress lodged  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  the  rule  making  power  In 
civil  matters.  The  yeoman  work  of  formu- 
lating rules  befell  a  conunlttee  under  the 
very  able  guidance  of  Hon.  WUllam  D. 
Mitchell  but  the  most  remarkable  observa- 
tion to  be  made  regarding  the  result  Is  that 
It  represented  the  combined  thoughts  and 
efforts  of  every  informed  segment  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  suggestions  of  any  Interested 
party  having  been  considered  and  drafts  of 
the  proposed  rules  having  been  submitted 
for  discussion  to  various  bar  groups  and 
members  of  the  Judiciary.  A  like  practice 
was  followed  by  the  committee  under  the 
eminent  and  competent  chairmanship  of 
Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,"  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  February  3,  1941,  to  for- 
mulate rules  of  criminal  procedure.'*  That 
task  has  been  completed  and  the  rules  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  adopted  will  become 
effective  on  March  21.  1946."    This  method 


•58  Stat.  796,  28  U.  S.  C.  A.  !  9. 

*  Despite  the  additions  Just  mentioned, 
total  Judicial  and  administrative  personnel 
has  been  decreased  some  17  percent  during 
the  past  five  years.  Report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  Senior  Circuit  Judges  on  Sept.  25, 
1945,  4  F.  n.  D.  488. 

•  Statistics  from  the  Report  of  the  Director, 
c^}.  cit.  supra,  and  the  Report  of  the  Judicial 
Conference,  Sept.  1945. 

•Many  of  the  States  are  showing  interest 
In  judicial  rule  making  (S.  A.  Harris,  The 
Rule-Making  Power,  Judicial  Administration 
Monographs,  Series  A,  No.  1,  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  A.  B.  A.  Special  Committee 
on  Improving  the  Administration  of  Justice) 
and  It  is  hoped  that  all  will  eventttally  adopt 
this  worthwhile  reform. 

"48  Stat.  1064  (1934),  28  U.  S.  C.  A.  |  723. 

"  Former  president  of  the  A.  B.  A.,  presently 
Dean  of  New  York  University  School  of  Law. 

"54  Stat.  688  (1940),  18  U.  S.  C.  A.  S  687, 
Which  provides  In  part:  "Such  rules  shall 
not  take  effect  vmtU  they  shall  have  been 
reported  to  Congress  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  the  beginning  of  a  regular  session 
thereof  and  \intU  after  the  close  of  such 
aesslon." 

"Already  Intensive  study  Is  under  way  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  Federal  rules 
can  be  utilized  for  Improvement  of  criminal 
procedure  In  the  States.  Reports  of  Commit- 
tees of  the  Section  of  Judicial  Administration 
to  be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
A.  B.  A.  on  Dec.  13,  1945. 


has  been  aptly  characterized  as  "another 
triumph  of  the  denuxrratlc  process."  " 

Under  the  Conformity  Act,"  the  Federal 
courts  had  long  been  required  to  ascertain 
and  apply  the  procedure  of  the  courts  of  the 
State  In  which  they  were  sitting.  Uni- 
formity was  nonexistent  and  cumbersome 
State  codes  were  often  antiquated  and  dif- 
ficult to  decipher.  The  simplicity  of  the  new 
Federal  rules  alone  would  amply  justify  their 
adopUon  '*  but  they  offer  many  additional 
•dvantaces,  not  the  least  being  the  facility 
with  which  they  may  be  amended  should  the 
need  arise."  The  spirit  In  which  the  civU 
rules  are  to  be  administered  Is  manifest  In 
their  own  provisions.  By  rule  1,  they  "shaU 
be  construed  to  secure  the  Just,  speedy  and 
Inexpensive  determination  of  every  action." 
Rule  8^(f)  directs  that  "all  pleadings  shall 
be  so  corstrued  as  to  do  substantial  justice." 
The  courts  have  been  Inculcated  wlt'a  this 
spirit '»  and  the  elimination  of  technical 
niceties  from  Federal  practice  has  ma- 
terially aided  the  attainment  of  moral  jus- 
tice. 

Perhaps  the  most  salutary  of  the  new 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  Is  rule  16. 
Which  provides  that  the  court  may  In  Its  dis- 
cretion. In  any  action,  direct  the  attorneys 
for  the  parties  to  appear  before  It  for  a  con- 
ference to  consider  any  matter  which  may 
aid  In  the  disposition  of  the  case."  "Pre- 
trial," as  it  has  come  to  be  known,  had  a 
history  of  successftil  experience  In  England 
<  there  called  "sununons  for  direction"), 
Scotland.  Detroit  and  Boston  *>  but  Its  ad- 

"Hon.  Homer  S.  Cummlngs,  former  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  Stales,  in  a 
scholarly  consideration  of  the  rtile-maklng 
power,  in  31  A.  B.  A.  J.  236. 

"17  Stat.  197  (1872),  28  U.  S.  C.  A.  j  724. 
«.  7. 

"For  Instance,  compare  the  86  Federal 
Rtiles  of  ClvU  Procedure.  28  U.  S.  C.  A.,  fol- 
lowing 723  (c),  with  the  2.198  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Practice  Act,  Rules  of  Civil  Practice, 
and  Surrogate's  Coiu-t  Act  of  N.  Y. 

"In  a  report  to  the  Supreme  Court,  pur- 
suant to  order  of  Nov.  6.  1939,  the  Advisory 
Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  need 
for  amendments  to  the  rules  existed  at  that 
thne.  1  F.  R.  D.  79.  A  second  preliminary 
draft  of  proposed  amendments  under  date 
of  May  1945  has  now  been  circulated  by  the 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  com- 
ments and  suggestions  from  anyone  In- 
terested In  contributing  them  by  Dec.  1, 
1945. 

^Engl  V.  Aetna  Life  Ins.  Co.  (139  F.  (2d) 
469  (C.  C.  A.  2d,  1943) :  Barter  v.  Eastern  S.  S. 
Lines  (1  F.  R.  D.  65)  (S.  D.  N.  Y.  1939) ;  Spaeth 
T.  Warner  Bros.  Pictures  (1  F.  R.  D.  729) 
(S.  D.  N.  Y.  1941):  Clark  v.  Chase  Nat'l  Bank 
(2  P.  R.  D.  94)  (S.  D.  N.  Y.  1941);  petition  of 
Ernst  (2  P.  R.  D.  447)  (S.  D.  Cal.  1942); 
United  States  ex  rel.  Edelstein  v.  Brussell 
Sewing  Mach.  Co.  (3  F.  R.  D.  87)  (S.  D.  N.  Y. 
1943). 

"Rule  16  specifies  five  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered, namely:  (1)  the  simplification  of  the 
Issues.  (2)  the  necessity  or  desirability  of 
amendments  to  the  pleadings,  (3)  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  admissions  of  fact  and  of 
documents  which  will  avoid  unnecessary 
proof,  (4)  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
expert  witnesses,  (5)  the  advisabUity  of  a 
preliminary  reference  of  issues  to  a  master  for 
findings  to  be  used  as  evidence  when  the  trial 
is  to  l)e  by  Jury,  but  then  adds  an  omnibtis 
subdivision  which  eliminates  all  restriction 
Uixin  the  scope  of  the  discussion,  1.  e.,  "such 
other  matters  as  may  aid  In  the  disposition 
of  the  action." 

*Shafroth.  Pre-Trlal  Techniques  of  Fed- 
eral Judges  (4  F.  R.  D.  183  (1946),  28  J.  Am. 
Jud.  Soc.  39);  Notes  of  Advisory  Committee 
on  Rules  (28  U.  S.  C.  A.,  f  723c,  following 
rule  IG);  Sunderland,  the  Function  of  Pre- 
Tri3l  Procedure  (6  U.  of  Pitt.  L.  Ret.  1 
(1939)). 
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Tocacy  for  the  Federal  courts  w»s  ne\^rthe- 
less  subjected  to  the  rMctlonary  «TPft«»tlon 
which  meets  any  Innovation.  As  a  result, 
rule  16  leaves  the  wmliijiinent  of  pretrial 
entirely  to  the  dtaerattea  of  the  court,  both 
In  the  fact  and  manner  cf  lu  use.  Howwrer. 
It  has  been  my  experience  after  7  years  stoce 
Its  adoption — and  my  ccmcliislon  Is  evidently 
shared  by  many  of  the  district  Jndses*' — thkt 
pretrial  has  produced,  and  is  rtiprtrte  of  proV 
ducing,  excellent  resiUts.  contingent  largelyX 
upon  the  spirit  In  which  It  Is  empioj-ed.         ^• 

Originally  ooneelved  to  be  a  device  for  re- 
lieving congested  calendars",  the  merits  of 
pretrial  far  exceed  the  accomplishment  of  thia 
purpose.  Even  in  courts  where  the  calendars 
are  up  to  date  and  oongMtkm  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem, the  advantage  to  litigants  of  reducUis 
the  time  and  consequently  the  rtp^imt  of 
trial  is  welcome.  Opposing  counsel  are  sel- 
dom sufficiently  known  to  each  other  to  per- 
mit out-of-court  admissions  of  authe^nUclty 
of  documents  or  other  proof  or  of  numerous 
facts  upon  which  the  parties  may  be  In 
actual  agreement  but  which  appear  to  be  In 
dispute  under  the  pleadings.  Such  time- 
saving  concessions  may  be  readUy  made 
under  the  surveillance  cf  a  jtidge  at  a  pre- 
trial conference  If  he  has  ei^endared  the 
confidence  that  no  prejudice  wttl  result.  It 
may  also  develop  that  the  partle*  had  merely 
misinterpreted  each  other's  claims  and  that 
the  only  question  upon  which  they  are  not 
In  agreement  la  one  of  law  alone,  obviating 
the  necessity  of  a  Jtiry  trial  entirely.  Some- 
times settlement  of  the  litigation  Is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  tinvelling  at  pretrial  of  un- 
anticipated weak  point?  In  one  side  or  the 
other.  However.  j\idgca  condticting  pretrial 
conferences  should  be  careful  not  to  give  the 
Impression  of  advocating  that  the  attorneys 
settle  the  matter;  the  failure  to  observe  this 
precaution  accounts  for  what  disfavor  exists 
with  pretrial  on  the  part  of  attorneys  who 
feel  that  they  are  badgered  Into  yielding 
their  clients'  Interests  rather  than  to  affront 
a  Judge  by  refusing  the  proposed  offer.  Ad- 
Jtistment  by  litigants  of  their  disputes,  with 
the  consequent  saving  of  time  an:l  expense  to 
themselves  and  the  court  Is  desirable,  but  a 
suggestion  to  the  attorneys  that  they  dis- 
cuss the  possibUities  of  settlement  should  be 
the  limit  of  Impetus  from  the  court. 

Some  districts  have  adopted  the  practice 
of  requiring  all  civil  cases  to  be  pretried 
and  a  regular  pretrial  calendar  Is  employed, 
a  practice  which  I  heartily  favor.  When  the 
court  has  determined  to  hold  a  pretrlat  con- 
ference, appearance  by  the  attorneys  Is  man- 
datory and  defatilts  or  nonsuits  may  be  en- 
tered upon  their  imexplained  absence,"  but 
even  In  the  southern  district  oi  New  York 
where  a  pretrial  calendar  Is  used,  cases  ap- 
pear thereon  only  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
Judge  or  by  request  to  the  Judge  by  the  at- 
torney for  one  of  the  parties,  lifany  lawyers 
are  as  yet  unaware  of  the  advantages  of  pre- 
trial and  go  to  trial  even  though  they  would 
have  been  In  favor  of  a  conference  if  It  had 
been  required.  It  is  a  rare  case  In  which 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  on  pretrial  and 
the  duplication  which  a  compulsory  docket 

"Mr.  Shafroth.  In  his  article  summarlces 
the  opinions  of  some  thirty  district  Judges 
who  responded  to  Judge  Parker's  Invitation 
to  comment  on  pretrial  In  their  courts  (Ibid., 
4  P.  R.  D.  at  184.  28  J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc  .  at  40). 
See  also  Bull.  No.  5,  A.  B.  A.,  Oct.  20.  1945, 
Item  X. 

••Holtzoff.  New  Federal  Procedure  and  the 
Courts  (1940)  115;  Wisdom  v.  Texas  Co.  (27 
P.  Supp.  992  (N.  D.  Ala.  1938)).  It  Is  to  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  specific  authority  for 
sanctions  with  reference  to  pretrial  but 
Rule  41  (b)  of  the  FMcral  Rule*  of  Civil 
Procedure  authorizes  iHnniirtsl  of  an  action 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  roles  or  any 
order  of  the  court;  obviously,  this  would  be 
effective  only  against  plaintiffs  who  did  not 
appear  at  a  pretrial  conference. 
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would  entail  In  those  few  cases  woiild  be  In- 
significant when  compared  with  the  time 
saved  as  a  whole.  Another  very  helpful  bene- 
fit to  attorneys  Is  that  the  length  of  the  trial 
may  be  estimated  fairly  accurately  after  pre- 
trial and  a  day  certain  may  be  assigned  to 
the  case,  eliminating  the  Inconvenience  of 
counsel  holding  themselves  and  witnesses  In 
readiness  for  an  indefinite  period. 

As  a  practical  matter,  pretrial  before  me 
operates  something  like  this.    I  think  the  host 
time  for  the  conference  is  from  2  to  6  weeks 
prior  to  the  regular  trial  date,  at  which  stage 
the  nature  of  the  proof  to  be  offered  is  known 
to  the  attorneys  but  the  expense  of  obtain- 
ing T7itnc&ses  and  the  time  consumed  in  pre- 
paring them  has  not  yet  been  incurred.     I 
.read  the  pleadings  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
I  Ing  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  real  isiups  are. 
j  I  held  the  conference  in  chambers  and  try  to 
1  create  an  informal  atmosphere,  although'  I 
I  do  have  a  stenographer  present  to  report  the 
proc3edings.     While  it  Is  the  view  of  some 
persons  that  the  formality  of  a  record  dis- 
courages frankness  on  the  part  of  the  attor- 
nejs.   in   a   metropolitan   area   such   as   ours 
]  with  its  diversity  of  c?.ses,  perhaps  coming 
,'  before  a  number  of  Judges,  it  is  a  prectical 
/  necessity:  if  is  also  very  helpful  toward  uraw- 
.]  In?  an  order  which  accurately  embodies  ihe 
'  action  taken  at  the  conference.    I  have  each 
\  attorney  state  his  position  and  then  permit 
,  them  to  ask  each  other  questions  concerning 
concessions  which  may  be  made  or  on  any 
matter  directed  toward  narrowing  the  issues 
and  obviating  the  necessity  of  formal  proof 
upon    the   trial.      I    also   ask    any   questions 
which    suggest    themselves    as    aiding   these 
purposes.      After   the   conference    Is    over.    I 
direct  that  an  order  be  entered  In  accord- 
ance with  rule  16,  its  reciWl  being  binding 
upon  the  parties  at  the  trlal.^     It  has  been 
held   that   where  an   order  after  pretrial   Is 
definitive  in  its  terms  and  is  acquiesced  in 
by  able  attorneys  for  both  sides,  admissions 
may  not  be  repudiated  by  new  attorneys  for 
one  of  the  parties.-'    It  stands  to  reason  that 
If   admissions  of  counsel  on  the  record  at 
a  pretrial  conference  cannot  be  relied  upcn 
by  the  court  to  the  same  extent  as  those  made 
on  the  record  at  a  trial,  the  proceeding  would 
have  no  force  or  validity  and  the  advantage 
I  have  bee«  discussing  would  be  Illusory.     I 
had  occasion  only  recently  to  hold  that  the 
Government,  participating  in  a  pretrial  of  a 
suit  under  the  Tucker  Act.  is  bound  byJhe 
admissions  made  on  the  record  by  the  asslst- 
^t  United  States  attorney  Just  as  would  be 
an  attorney  for  a  private  litigant  and  that 
such  admuslons  cannot  later  be  repudiated 
by  a  special  representative  from  Washington 
who  takes  over  the  conduct  of  the  litigation." 
One  of  the  most  ambitious  and  commend- 
able efforts  in  behalf  of  making  more  widely 
known  and  appreciated  the  merits  of  pretrial 
procedure  was  the  clinic  held  und?r  the  Joint 
auspices  of  the  Special   Committee  on  Im- 
proving  the   Administration   of  Justice   and 
the    Section    of   Judicial    Administration    of 
the  American  Bar  Association  on  September 
12.  1944  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  association     The  entire 
proceedings   have    been   published    and 


are 


*  Rule  16  provides  In  this  respect:  "The 
court  shall  make  an  order  which  recites  the 
action  taken  at  the  conference,  the  amend- 
ments allowed  to  the  pleadings,  and  the 
agreements  nrade  by  the  parties  as  to  any 
of  the  matters  considered,  and  which  limits 
the  Issues  fcr  trial  to  those  not  disposed 
of  by  admissions  or  agreements  of  counsel; 
and  such  order  when  entered  controls  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  action,  unless  modi- 
fled  at  the  trial  to  prevent  manifest  injus- 
tice." 

**  King  v.  Edward  Mines  Lumber  Co.  (62  F 
Supp. ,D.  Ore.  1945) ). 

•Dci^z  Firj'rin  Corp.  v.  United  States  (4 
F  R.  D.  372  (E   D.  N.  Y.  1S43) ). 


available  for  study  by  the  profession.**  Con- 
sideration Is  currently  being  given  In  many 
States  to  the  extension  of  this  meritorious 
practice  to  State  court  procedure." 

It  will  suflBce  briefly  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  other  rules  which  have  materially  aided 
In  freeing  civil  litigation  In  the  Federal 
courts  from  the  harshness  of  technical  nice- 
ties. No  longer  must  the  pleader  face  the 
penalty  of  having  his  complaint  dismissed 
for  want  of  allegations  which  satisfy  the  rel- 
atively precise  requirements  of  a  "cause  of 
action,"  under  rule  12  (b),  he  need  only  set 
forth  a  "claim  upon  which  relief  can  be 
granted."  a  provision  which  has  been  liberally 
construed  in  favor  of  the  pleader.-'  By  rule 
54  (c),  the  ccurt  is  required  to  grant  the 
relief  to  which  the  prevailing  party  Is  en- 
titled regardless  of  the  prayer  made  or  the 
particular  legal  theory  cf  counssl.-^  A  mo- 
tion under  rule  12  (e)  to  make  the  complaint 
more  definite  and  certain  or  for  a  bill  of 
particulars  has  oeen  held  to  be  for  the  ac- 
complishment cf  the  same  purpose '"  and 
will  be  granted  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
Information  sought  Is  essential  to  responsive 
pleading:  »'  these  motions  should  not  be  em- 
ployed to  unduly  expand  the  pleadings,  dis- 
covery and  depositions  being  the  proper 
methods  for  obtaining  all  Information  out- 
side the  category  of  ultimate  facts.^  The 
argument  has  been  maSe  that  the  virtual 
elimination  from  Federal  practice  of  bills  of 
particulars  *"  prevents  the  limitation  of  proof 
sometimes  accomplished  thereby  but  this 
contention  Ignores  the  pretrial  procedure  by 
which  the  same  end  is  much  more  expedi- 
tiously accomplished.     Rules  26  through  37 

*'4F.  R.  D.  35— 103. 

^  From  a  visual  portrayal  published  in  the 
February  1945  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Judicaiure  Society  (28  J.  Am.  Jud. 
See.  157).  the  use  of  pretrial  procedure  In 
State  courts  as  of  that  time  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows:  In  only  4  States  is  pretrial  pro- 
cedure in  regular  use  throughout  the  State, 
but  in  10  more  it  Is  used  in  the  courts  of  the 
larger  cities  and  In  some  small  communities 
or  is  authorized  by  court  rules  which  show 
prosjiects  of  probable  extensive  use;  In  only 
10  States  Is  It  not  used  at  all.  In  the  balance 
being  used  occasionally  by  Individual  Judges 
without  authorization  by  statute  or  rule  or 
seldom  used  though  authorized.  In  New 
York,  where  Its  advantages  would  appear  to 
be  g.-eatest,  It  apparently  Is  rarely,  if  ever 
used.  In  4  P.  R.  D.  100,  It  is  reported,  re- 
garding the  use  of  pretrial  In  New  York: 
"Calendar  Judge  In  some  places  asks  counsel 
If  they  desire  to  talk  settlement  in  advance 
of  trial  and  If  the  answer  Is  afHrmative,  he 
will  hold  the  case  and  endeavor  to  bring 
the  parties  together.  However,  the  pretrial 
conference,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term, 
Is  not  being  used  In  New  York,  although  it 
was  tried  for  a  time  on  a  voluntary  basis  in 
the  Supreme  Court  for  Kings  County." 

^  Dioguardi   v.   Burning    (139   F.    (2d)    774 
(C.  C  A.  2d,  1944) ) ;  Gins  v.  Mauser  Plumbing 

Supply  Co.   (148   F.    (2d)    974    (C.  C.   A.   2d. 

1945)). 

^United   States    v.^Zara  Contracting   Co. 

(146  F.  (2d)  6C6  (C.  C.  A.  2d,  1944)):  Ring  y. 

Spira  (148  F.  (2d)  647  {C.  C.  A.  2d,  1945) ). 
'"Sharp  V.  Pennsylvania- Reading  Seashore 

Lines  ( 1  F.  R.  D.  16  ( N.  J.  1939 ) ) . 

"  Tully  V.  Howard  (27  F.  Supp.  6  (S.  D.  N  Y. 

1939) ) :  Fischhack  v.  Solvay  Process  Co.  (29  F. 

Supp.  583   (N.  D.  N.  Y.   1939));   Goldwyn  v. 

United  States  (35  F.  Supp.  633   (S.  D.  N.  Y. 

1940));  1  Moore's  Federal  Practice  (1938)   n! 

654:  Holtzoff.  op.  cit.  supra,  note  22,  at  35-40. 
"Wu^consin  Alumni  Research  Foundation 

T.  Vitamin  Technologists  (1  F.  R  D  8  (S   D 

Cal.  1939)). 

"  One  of  the  amendments  to  the  civil  rules 

suggested  by  the  Advisory  Committee  (supra. 

note  171  would  actually  delete  the  provision 

for  a  bill  of  particulars. 


provide  the  methods  of  depcsition,  discovery 
and  Interrogatories  by  which  one  side  may  be- 
come apprised  of  any  Information  or  proof 
available  to  the  adversary  unless  It  be  privi- 
leged or  is  obviously  not  relevant;  since  the 
examining  party  need  not  have  the  burden  of 
proof  upon  issues  concerning  which  Infor- 
mation is  sought,"  the  scope  of  examination 
permitted  Is  very  broad  and  rests  wholly 
within  the  court's  discretion.^* 

At  least  one  of  the  new  criminal  rules 
marks  the  achievement  of  a  long  disputed 
objective  which  I  have  often  advocated  for 
civil  cases  as  well.  I  refer  to  rule  30,  which 
auihcrizes  the  court  to  appoint  upon  Its  own 
Initiative  crrpert  witnesses  from  an' available 
panel  when  the  occasion  arises.  Too  often 
the  disagreement  among  experts  Is  not  an 
honest  one  and  bears  a  direct  relationship  to 
the  source  of  their  compensation.  Perhaps 
successful  experience  in  the  criminal  field 
will  result  In  the  practice  being  extended  to 
civil  litigation,  where  I  believe  it  Is  more 
urgently  needed.^* 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  tradi- 
tional rules  of  evidence  are  fast  becoming 
obsolete  in  the  Federal  courts  due  to  the 
Improvement  in  the  standard  of  our  Juries. 
Reforms  in  these  two  fields  are  closely  in- 
tegrated and  I  believe  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed apace.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  true  jus- 
tice that  a  witness  be  permitted  to  disclose 
all  Inforftiation,  relevant  to  the  matter  at 
Issue  unhampered  by  exclusion  of  this  as 
"hearsay"  and^Tliat  as  a  "conclusion,"  pro- 
vided the  triers  of  the  facts  are  able  properly 
to  evaluate  what  they  hear.  Constant  in- 
terruption by  counsel  only  serves  to  confuse 
the  witne.ss  and  cause  him  to  lose  the 
sequence  of  his  thoughts,  often  the  purpose 
of  the  objectant. 

Theie  is  a  noticeable  recent  trend  toward 
liberalizing  evidence  rules."  The  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  state  for  the  guidance  of 
trial  courts  that  "there  Is  more  danger  in  re- 
fusing than  admitting  testimony."*  Per- 
haps this  discarding  of  blind  adherence  to 
historic  restrictions  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  agitation  for  standardizing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Jurors  in  the  Federal  courts'^  and 

»'I  discussed  this  In  greater  detail  In 
Laverett  v.  Continental  Briar  Pipe  Co..  25  P 
Supp.  80  (E.  D.  N.  Y.  1938). 

''Hickman  v.  Taylor,  4  P.  R.  D.  479  (E.  D. 
Pa.  1945),  45  A.  M.  C.  1055:  Pueblo  Trading 
Co.  V.  Reclamation  District  No.  1500  4  P  R  D 
471  (N.  D.  Cal.  1945). 

"  Under  the  criminal  rules,  the  cost  of  the 
experts  will  be  borne  by  the  Government: 
some  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for 
Indigent  litigants  in  civil  cases. 

'•See  Model  Code  of  Evidence,  as  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute in  1942,  a  study  of  which  the  American 
Bar  As.sociation  at  its  sixty-seventh  conven- 
tion recommended  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  and  Criminal 
Procedure  "with  a  view  to  determining  how 
far  its  provisions  should  be  adopted  as  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States"  (13  L  W  2143). 

^'Di/ndom  v.  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
145  P.  (2d)  711,  713  (C.  C.  A.  2d,  1944); 
Balchunas  v.  Palmer.  151  F.  (2d)  842  (C.  C  A. 
(2d)  1945  —  P.  (2d)  — .  In  the  latter  case, 
the  Court  Indicates  that  evidence  as  to  other 
accidents  at  the  crossing,  known  to  the  engi- 
neer, might  well  have  been  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  cross- 
ing and  of  notice  of  danger  to  the  railroad. 

'■'  See  Report  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
Senior  Circuit  Judges  of  the  Committee  on 
Selection  of  Jurors.  September  1942.  pp.  6, 
31-45:  a  bill  to  establish  uniform  qualifica- 
tions of  jurors  in  the  Federal  courts  was  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate  on  January  11.  1944 
(S.  1623.  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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the  efforts  constantly  being  made  further  to 
enlighten  them  as  to  their  duties."  The  very 
multiplication  of  exceptions  to  the  hearsay 
rule  which  the  courts  now  recognize  attest  the 
general  belief  In  the  probative  value  of  hear- 
say evidence,  which  Is  further  corroborated 
by  Its  admissibility  before  most  administra- 
tive tribunals.  The  liberality  accorded  the 
admission  of  evidence  offered  under  the  Fed- 
eral shop-bock  rule«  is  another  example. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ordinary  hos- 
pital records  are  made  in  the  regular  course 
cf  a  business  In  which  It  is  customary  to 
make  such  records  and  that  their  entire  con- 
tents should  be  admitted  under  the  statute." 
Upon  a  recent  appeal,  my  admission  in  evi- 
dence of  a  memoiandum  of  a  telephone  con- 
versation made  by  an  employee  of  a  bank 
was  sustained,'^  the  cotirt  again  Interpreting 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Palmer  v. 
Hoffman  as  requiring  confinement  to  its  own 
facts,  upon  the  basis  of  which  an  engineer's 
report  of  a  railroad  accident  was  held  to  be 
not  admissible  under  the  shop-book  rule 
on  the  ground  that  "its  primary  utility  Is  in 
litigating,  not  in  railroading."  ♦* 

One  matter  concerning  which  there  has 
been  untisually  extensive  litigation  in  the 
past  3  years  is  the  validity  of  a  conviction 
where  a  confession,  claimed  to  have  been  pro- 
cured by  coercion,  is  introduced  Bt  the  trial. 
What  constitutes  an  unlawful.  Involuntary 
confession  and  the  appellate  ijower  cf  the 
8\?preme  Court  to  review  a  conviction  where 
such  a  confession  was  Introduced  at  the  trial, 
are  two  questions  which  have  perplexed  the 
coi^rts. 

"iTie  principle  is  long  established  that  to 
be  admissible  in  evidence  a  confession  must 
have  been  freely  and  voluntarily  made.**  The 
voluntary  or  involuntary  character  of  a  con- 
fession is  determined  by  a  conclusion  as  to 
wheth-r  the  accused,  at  the  time  he  makes 
the  confession  which  is  introduced  in  evi- 
dence against  him,  is  in  possession  of  "men- 
tal freedom"  to  confess  or  deny  a  sxispected 


♦•The  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  has  prepared  and  made  availa- 
ble to  the  courts  a  valuable  guide  entitled 
"Handbook  for  Petit  Jurors."  oi  which  I  make 
extensive  use  at  each  trial  t!*rm.  The  Wom- 
en's Federal  Jurors  Assoc. alion  (E.  D.  N.  Y.) 
de€er\e8  commendation  for  its  splendid  ac- 
complishments in  ber.ur  educating  its  mem- 
bers to  their  civic  rcspocsibllitles. 

"  49  Stat.  1531  ( 1936) ,  28  U.  8.  C.  A.  §  695. 
'Accord,  Buckminster's  Estate  v.  Com- 
missioner of  Int.  Rev.,  147  P.  (2d)  331  (C.  C.  A. 
2d,  1944):  Hoffman  v.  Palmer.  129  F.  (2d) 
976  (C.  C.  A.  2d,  1942),  reVd  on  distin- 
guishable groimd,  318  U.  S.  109  (1943);  Rccd 
v.  Order  of  United  Commercial  Travelers, 
123  F.  (2d)  253  (C.  C.  A.  2d,  1941);  Vim  v. 
Itoore-McCormack  Lines.  115  F.  (2d)  492  (C. 
C.  A..  2d,  1940,  rehearing  denied,  117  F.  (2d) 
222  (C.  C.  A.  2d,  1941).  cert,  denied,  313 
U.  S.  567;  cf.  New  York  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Taylor. 
147  F.  (2d)  297  (App.  D.  C.  1S44) .  In  a  recent 
New  York  case,  the  report  cf  a  medical  exam- 
iner containing  his  findings  which  he  dictated 
while  performing  an  autcpsy,  was  held  to  be 
a  record  admissible  under  the  equivalent 
State  statute.  People  v.  Nisonvff.  293  N.  Y. 
567,  59  N.  E.  (2d)  420  (1944). 

*"  United  States  v.  Moran,  —  P.  (2d)  —  (C. 
C.  A.  2d.  1945) 

**  Palmer  v.  Hoffman,  318  U.  8.  109.  114 
(1943)  cited  supra  note  42. 

*'Bram  v.  United  States.  168  U.  S.  532 
(1897):  Wan  v.  United  States.  266  U.  8.  1 
(1924).  The  general  principle  was  estab- 
lished in  the  1700's  that  a  confession  forced 
from  the  mind  by  the  flattery  of  hope  or 
the  torture  of  fear  was  Inadmissible.  Wic- 
M03X,  EvzDENCi:  (Student's  Text  Book.  1935) 
210. 


participation  In  a  crime.*  The  most  com- 
mon form  of  coercion,  where  no  actual  physi- 
cal abuse  is  employed,  is  persistent  question- 
ing over  long  periods  of  time,  often  by  relays 
of  officers.  The  Report  of  the  United  States 
National  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement 
states  that  "it  has  been  known  since  1500,  at 
least,  that  deprivation  of  sleep  is  the  most 
effective  torture  and  certain  to  produce  any 
confession  desired."*"  Convictions  hate  re- 
cently been  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
which  were  based  upon  confessions  "secured 
by  protracud  and  repeated  questioning  of 
ignorant  and  untutored  persons.  In  whose 
minds  th3  power  of  officers  was  greatly  mag- 
nlDed"  «  or  "who  have  been  unlawfully  held 
Incommunicado  without  advlcs  of  friends  or 
counsel."  ••' 

In  the  now  famous  McKafcb  case,**  the  Su- 
preme Court  cited  the  Federal  Statutes,  whlc'h 
require  the  arresting  ofllcer  Immediately  to 
talie  the  acc-jsed  before  a  committing  ofllc.al '' 
and  held  that  a  statement  elicited  from  a 
defendant  under  circumstances  violating 
these  Congressional  enactments  is  not  ad- 
missible in  evidence  and  a  conviction  based 
thereon  must  tos  reversed."  Similarly,  in 
the  companion  case  of  Anderson  v.  United 
States.^  convictions  were  reversed  even 
though  the  Federal  officials  had  the  defend- 
ants arraigned  immediately  after  arrest  by 
them  but  where  the  confessions  were  pro- 
cured through  cooperation  with  the  State 
authorities,  who  had  held  the  defendants 
scune  6  days  before  the  formal  Federal  arrest. 
Some  courts  felt  constrained  by  their  con- 
struction of  these  decisions  to  hold  that  any 
statement  made  by  an  accused  after  arrest 
and  before  arraignment  was  inadmissible" 
Others  could  not  be  convinced  that  these 
decisions  were  intended  to  be  revolutionary 
precedents  beyond  their  own  peculiar  facts." 
The  Supreme  Court  has  since  explained  that 
It  had  not  meant  by  its  decision  in  the  Mc- 
Nabb  case  to  denounce  all  confessions  ob- 
tained during  a  period  of  illegal  detention 
before  arraignment  but  only  those  which  were 
coerced  by  false  promises  or  real  threats,  !lle- 


*^  Lyons  v.   Oklahoma.  322   U.   S.   596,    802 
(1944):  Ashcraft  v.  Tennessee.  322  U.  S.  143, 
154   (1944):   Hylcr  v.  Florida.  315  U.  S.  411. 
413  (1941). 

♦'Cited  In  The  Unconstitutionality  of 
Coerced  Confessions,  reprinted  in  the  N.  Y. 
L.  J.  Oct.  5,  1945,  p.  774.  ccl.  ?.  from  an 
article  In  the  Ohio  Law  Ri^'irw. 

'"Lisenba  v.  California  (314  U.  S.  219,  219- 
2^1   (1941) ) 

*<  Ward  V  Texas  (316  U.  S.  547  (1942) ).  In 
Wen  V.  United  States  (266  U.  S.  1  (1924) )  the 
accused  was  held  Incommunicado  for  a  week 
in  a  hotel  room  without  medical  care  al- 
though he  was  extremely  sick  and  in  need  of 
a  doctor. 

•"McNabb  v.  United  States  (318  U.  S.  332 
(1943)). 

"31  Stat.  953  (1901).  18  U.  S.  C.  A.  5  595; 
49  Stat.  77  (1935),  6  U.  8.  C.  A.  f  3C0  (a). 

"  After  the  Supreme  Court's  reversal  of  the 
conviction  of  murder  in  the  second  degree 
(45-year  sentence),  upon  a  new  trial  the  de- 
fendants were  convicted  for  voluntary  man- 
slaughter ( 9  years,  3  months  sentence) .  This 
conviction  has  been  sustained,  143  F.  (2d) 
904  (CCA  6th,  1944)  it  now  appearing  from 
additional  evidence  of  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  giving  of  the  confessions, 
that  accused  actually  were  arraigned  before 
and  committed  by  a  United  States  conunls- 
Bioner  shortly  after  apprehension. 

"318  U.  S.  350   (1943). 

**E.  g..  United  States  v.  Haupt  (136  P.  (ad) 
661  (C  C  A.  7th,  1943)).    . 

»£.  g..  United' StaUs  v.  Grote  (140  P.  (fld) 
413  (C  C.  A.  2d.  1944));  United  States  v. 
Keegan  (141  P.  (2d)  248  (C.  C.  A.  2d,  1944) 
rev'd  on  other  grounds,  —  U.  8.  —  (1945) ) . 


gal  detention  being  one  means  of  powlbl* 

coercion ." 

How  far  the  Supreme  Court  may  go  in  Us 
surveillance  of  trial  procedure  to  giiaranteo 
to  the  accused  a  fair  trial  In  accordance  with 
due  process  of  law  Is  the  other  aspect  cf  this 
question  upon  which  there  is  mtKh  difference 
of  opinion.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  the  more  recent  decisions  that  the 
Supreme  Court  may  make  an  Independent 
determination  of  this  question  upon  undis- 
puted facts  and  reverse  the  triers  of  ft-ct  if 
coercion  is  Indicated;  »'  however,  where  there 
is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  facts  which  are 
charged  to  be  coercive  actually  occurred,  or 
where  different  Inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  the  admitted  facts,  the*  appellate  tri- 
bunal is  not  to  Interfere  with  the  determina- 
tion below  even  though  It  might  on  an  origi- 
nal appraisal  have  come  to  a  contrary  con- 
clusion." The  McNabb  appeal  was  from  a 
Federal  conviction,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  it  Is  net  confined  in  such  cases  to 
safeguarding  constitutional  liberties,  but 
that,  in  Its  supervisory  authority  over  the 
administration  of  Justice  in  the  Federal 
courts.  It  may  cast  a  vigilant  eye  over  the 
accused  from  the  time  he  is  apprehended  and 
may  formulate  and  apply  rules  of  evidence 
which  will  best  shield  him  from  the  vlclous- 
ness  of  law-enforcement  agencies.  While  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  each  Sute  has 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  test  governing  the 
admission  of  a  confession  and  that  ordinarily 
the  sufllcieccy  in  State  prosecutions  of  an  in- 
struction on  the  voliutary  character  of  con- 
fessions Is  held  to  be  a  matter  of  prcccdure 
for  the  State  courts  alone,  the  liberal  senti- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  is  markedly 
fhown  in  the  recent  holding  that  where  the 
question  Is  properly  raised  as  to  whether  a 
defendant  has  been  denied  the  due  process  of 
law  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
that  cotn-t  should  not  be  precluded  by  the 
verdict  of  the  Jury  from  determining  whether 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  confes- 
sion was  made  were  such  that  its  admission 
in  evidence  amounted  to  a  denial  of  due 
process.^* 

In  Lyons  v.  Oklahoma,"  a  conviction  waa 
affirmed  which  was  based  on  a  confession 
found  to  be  voluntary  and  admissible  by  the 
majority  even  though  another  confession,  not 
offered  in  evidence,  made  but  12  hours  ear- 
lier, had  been  coerced."'  As  subsequently  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court,  this  result 
may  follow  only  if  the  contenu  of  the  prior 
confession  are  submitted  to  the  >ury  for  the 
single  piu-pose  of  determining  the  voluntary 
character  of  the  later  confession  introduced 
in  evidence.  The  Mallnski  case'-"  also  in- 
volved two  confessions  given  a  few  days  apart, 
the  accused  being  held  in  custody  during  the 


"United  States  v.  MUchell  (322  U.  8.  65 
(1944) ):  see  also  Sykes  v.  United  States  (143 
P.  (2d)  140.  Anp.  D.  C.  (1944)):  Ruhl  v. 
United  States  (148  P.  (Sd)  173  (C.  C.  A.  10th, 
1945)). 

"  MaliTuki  V.  People  (324  U.  8.  401.  404 
(1915) );  Aslicraft  v.  Tennessee  (323  U.  8.  143 
(1944) );  Liainba  v.  CaXifomia  (814  U.  8.  319 
(1941)):  Chaml}en  v.  Florida  (300  U.  S.  227 
(1940)). 

**  Lyons  V.  Oklahoma  (322  U.  8.  696.  602 
(1944) ):  Lisenba  v.  California,  314  U.  8.  219, 
238  (1941)). 

"  Ward  V.  Texas  (318  U.  8.  547,  650  ( 1942) ) ; 
Lyons  v.  Oklahoma  (314  U.  8.  319  (1941)).     . 

•314  U.  8.  219  (1941). 

"Black  and  Murphy.  JJ..  dissenting,  felt 
that  it  was  inconceivable  that  this  unedu- 
cated accused  could  be  poMMsed  of  mental 
freedom  only  12  hours  after  an  earlier  con- 
fession had  been  elicited  in  an  admittedly 
coercive  atmosphere,  including  stKh  grue- 
some practices  as  bnitahty  and  the  placing 
on  bis  lap  of  a  pan  of  the  victim's  bones. 

•'324U.  8.  401  (1945). 
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Interim.  The  contention  of  the  prosecution 
that  the  first  confession,  clearly  coerced,  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Jury  merely  to  demon- 
strate the  voluntary  character  of  the  second, 
sanctioned  by  the  Lyons  case,  was  rejected  by 
th3  Supieme  Court  upon  Its  findings  that 
reference  had  been  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  Jury  to  the  first  confession,  by  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  and  by  the  district  attor- 
ney In  summation.*"  The  4  to  3  affirmance 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
York  of  the  conviction  was  reversed  without 
reaching  the  question  of  whether  the  sec- 
cnd  confession,  introduced  in  evidence,  was 
voluntary  or  not. 

Another  principle  which  the  Supreme 
Court  apparently  has  establUhed  In  the  Ma- 
llnski  case  Is  that  a  Judgment  of  convictioa 
must  be  reversed  where  an  Involuntary  con- 
fession has  been  improperly  introduced  at 
the  trial,  even  though  evidence  apart  from 
the  confession  might  have  been  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  jury's  verdict."  The  ques- 
tions concerning  involuntary  confessions  are 
far  from  settled,  as  evidenced  by  the  dif- 
ference of  Judicial  opinion  in  most  of  the 
rcc?nt  Supreme  Court  decisions,  not  to  men- 
tion the  variances  on  the  way  up  the  ap- 
pellate ladder.  But  the  trend  toward  an  ever- 
lacreaslng  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral court  to  protect  the  rights  of  a  de- 
fendant in  a  criminal  case  is  apparent.  It 
has  recently  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  that  perjury  committed  before  a  grand 
Jury  or  upon  a  trial  does  not  justify  exer- 
tion by  a  Federal  court  of  lU  statutory  con- 
tempt power"  and  that  evidence  of  an  ob- 
struction to  the  judicial  process  must  be 
clearly,  shown  before  it  may  be  lawfully  in- 
voiced." 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  for  many 
centuries  been  regarded  as  a  palladium  of 
liberty  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
alwaj-s  so  remain.  Although  almost  from  its 
Incsptlon,  as  is  f o  often  the  case  with  priv- 
ileges coveted  by  the  majority,  the  writ  has 
been  employed  by  some  persons  for  pur- 
poses foreign  to  the  intendment  of  the  pro- 
tection It  arrords,  since  about  1940  a  marked 
trend  appears  to  have  developed  toward  the 
growth  of  this  abuse  in  the  increasing  num- 

•'Some  of  the  prosecutor's  statements  in 
summation,  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  char- 
acterized  as  "indefensible"   (292  N.  Y.  360 
373.  55  N.  E.  (2d)   353.  358   (1944))   and  the 
Supreme  Court  as  "shocking"  (324  U.  S.  at 
405)    are   as   follows:    "They   hold   men   for 
several  days.     Are  you  satisfied  with  that? 
They  are  not  going  to  let  him  go  home,  or 
let  him  get  hold  of  a  smart  mouthpiece  to 
preach  about  his  rights  and  sue  out  writs. 
You  want  a  district  attorney  in  this  county  ' 
t^at   is   worth  his  salt,   not   a   powder-pu5 
district  attorney.     When   you   are   trying   a 
case  of  murder,  especially  murder  of  a  police 
officer,  you  dont  go  over  and  give  him  a  pat 
on  the  back  and  say,  'Do  you  want  anything? 
Do  you  want  to  have  your  lawyer  or  your 
Wife  or  somebody  else?"     In  fact,  after  that 
they  would  not  even  let  him  see  Mr.  Math, 
an  assistant  in  our  office;    they  would  not 
even  let  him  talk  to  a  rabbi.    Do  vou  think 
McNally.  17  years  in  the  Police  D?partment 
is  going  to  let  this  Jerk  from  the  East  Side 
tell  him  his  biisiness?  ' 

"See  Bayless  v.  United  States.  150  F  (2d) 
236  (C.  C.  A.  8th.  1945);  cf.  Lisenba  v.  Cali- 
fornia, supra  note  58.  Here  the  prisoner  had 
no  sleep  for  some  42  hours  of  custody,  during 
which  time  he  was  constantly  questioned  by 
different  persons  and  on  several  occasions  was 
"slapped."  but  the  coerced  confession  was 
held  to  be  merely  one  item  of  proof  and  the 
conviction  was  affirmed  where  other  evidence 
clearly  sustained  the  guUt  of  the  defendant 
without  relying  upon  the  confession 

"Section    268    of    the"  Judicial    Code     28 
U.  S.  C.  A.  385 

(IMs"  ^*  ''"""'^^'  ~  U.  S.  -.  66  S.  Ct.  73 


ber  of  meritless  petitions  for  writs  of  habeas 
■  corpus  seeking  to  have  tried  anew  every  con- 
ceivable form 'of  "gripe"  with  the  proceedings 
which  resulted  In  the  petitioner's  confine- 
ment.*^ Judge  Arnold,  of  the  United  States 
Coiu-t  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  a  recent  decision  appropriately  and 
amusingly  described  this  trend  as  .fallows': 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  drafting  of  peti- 
tions for  habeas  corpus  has  become  a  gamie 
In  many  penal  institutions.  Convicts  are 
not  subject  to  the  deterrents  of  prosecution 
for  perjury  and  contempt  of  court  which 
affect  ordinary  litigants.  The  opportunity  to 
try  his  former  lawyer  has  an  undoubted 
attraction  to  a  disappointed  prisoner.  In 
many  cases  there  is  no  WTitten  transcript 
and  so  he  has  a  clear  field  for  the  e.\ercise 
of  his  imagination.  He  my  realize  that  his 
allegations  will  not  be  believed  but  the  re- 
lief from  monotony  offered  by  a  hearing  in 
court  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  writing 
them  down.  To  allow  a  prisoner  to  try  the 
issue  of  the  effectiveness  of  his  counsel  un- 
der a  liberal  deanltlon  of  that  phrase  is  to 
give  every  convict  the  privilege  of  opening 
a  Pandora's  box  of  accusations  which  trial 
courts  near  large  penal  institutions  would 
be  compelled  to  hear."  '=» 

Perhaps  it  was  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  m  Ex  parte  tlull «-  that  started  the 
ball  rolling,  although  another  Supreme  Court 
case  decided  at  about  the  same  time  Is  some- 
times accredited  with  having  done  so.''  In 
the  Hull  case  It  v.as  decided  that  neither  a 
State  nor  Its  officers  may  In  any  way  abridge 
or  Impair  the  right  to  apply  to  a  Federal 
court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Although 
recognizing  the  merit  of  the  fconslderatlons 
which  prompted  a  prison  regulation  requir- 
ing examination  by  the  legal  investigator  to 
the  parole  beard  of  all  legal  papers  Including 
petitions  for  habeas  corpus  to  ascertain  if 
they  were  properly  drawn,  it  was  held  that 
this  was  a  matter  to  be  passed  upon  solely 
by  the  court  to  which  the  application  for 
the  writ  was  made  and  the  regulation  was 
declared  to  be  Invalid.  Thus  any  attempt 
to  limit  applications  by  preliminary  control 
would  meet  the  disapproval  of  our  highest 
tribunal. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  practice 
in  the  Federal  courts  to  Ignore  failures  to 
comply  with  precise  niceties  of  technical 
procedure  and  to  treat  petitions  for  habeas 
corpus  with  tolerant  liberality.''  But  it  does 
seem  as  though  some  reform  Is  needed  di- 
rected toward  the  reduction  in  number  of 
baseless  applications  and  the  time  consumed 
in  hearing  the  merits."=  In  the  Walker  case 
denial  of  the  writ  upon  affidavits  was  con- 

«'See  Dorsey  v.  Gill.  148  P.  (2d)  857  App. 
D.  C.  (1945)  for  a  dcUiled  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  writ  and  for  recognition  of  this 
trend  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 
where: the  example  is  cited  of  a  person  who 
during  a  period  of  5  years  presented  In  the 
district  court  50  petitions  for  certiorari  were 
filed  to  review  the  denial  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus.  In  two  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  April  21.  1945.  225  petitions  by  the  Illinois 
supreme  court  alone  of  leave  to  file  petitions 
for  habeas  corpus.  See  footnote  in  White  v 
Bagen,  324  U.  S. 760.  762  ( 1945 ) . 

'^Diggs  V.  Welch,  148  F.  (2d)  667.  669  (App. 
D.  C,  1945).  ,  ^^ 

"312  U.  S.  546  (19401. 
^Walker  v.  Johnston.  312  U.  S.  275  (1940) 
See  Dorsey  v.  Gill,  supra  note  67. 

''Rice  V.  Olsen.  324  U.  S.  786.  791  (1945)- 
Holiday  v.  Johnston.  313  U.  S.  342.  359  ( 1941 )'. 
"  The  Court  cf  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  made  some  recommenditions- 
see  Dorsey  v.  QUI.  supra  note  66.  Reform 
may  be  all  the  more  necessary  In  view  of  the 
likelihood  of  a  great  many  petitions  emanat- 
ing from  veterans  in  mental  institutions  who 
premattirely  think  the  continuance  of  their 
confinement  is  imwairanted. 


demned;  it  was  held  that  when  any  substan- 
tial issue  of  fact  Is  presented  by  the  petition 
and  traverse  on  one  hand  and  the  return 
on  the  other,  the  prisoner  must  be  produced 
for  a  hearing  based  upon  evidence  and  argu- 
ment.    This  is  the  usual  practice  in  many 
districts,  the  court  being  authorized  to  re- 
fuse the  Issuance  of  the  writ  only  where  the 
facts  alleged  in  the  petition.  If  true,  would 
not  warrant  the  discharge  of  the  petitioner.'" 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  might 
prove  eiiective  to  require  the  application  to 
be  made  to  the  sentencing  court,  where  re- 
tained familiarity  with  the  case  could  be  re- 
freshed by  the  records  and  the  report  of  the 
probation   departipent,   thereby   saving   the 
time  required  to  relate  the  whol-;  trial  pro- 
cedure de  novo  to  a  judge  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter Is  all  new.     In  opposltlon'it  is  argued  that 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  sugges- 
tion would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  cost 
of  transferring  the  applicants  over  long  dis- 
tances from  the  institutions  where  they  are 
confined  to  the  courts  in  which  they  were 
originally  sentenced.    The  problem  is  largely 
one  of  expediency  in  Judicial  administration 
rather  than  of  fairness  of  the  ultimate  dis- 
positions as  the  courts  seem  to  indulge  in  a 
presumption   of  regularity   in   the   original 
trial  proceedings.** 

One  limitation  to  which  the  Federal  courts 
seem  consistently  to  have  adhered  is  that  an 
application  to  them  for  habeas  corpus  by 
a  person  detained  under  a  State  court  Judg- 
ment of  conviction  will  be  entertained  cnly 
after  all  State  remedies  have  been  exhausted, 
including  all  steps  available  under  the  State 
appellate  procedure  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  appeal  or  cer- 
tiorari."' However,  In  White  v.  Ragen,^  ii 
was  held  that  where  the  decision  of  the 
State  court  is  that  the  remedy  of  habeas  cor- 
pus is  not  available  under  the  State  practice, 
or  its  decision  is  based  upon  some  other  njon- 
federal  ground,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
petitioners  to  ask  the  Supreme  Court  for 
certiorari   -n    order   to   exhaust   their   Siate 


remedies,  since  that  tribunal  would  lack  Ju- 
risdiction to  review  the  decision  of  the  State 
court.  In  this  case,  one  of  the  petltlcijiers 
alleged  that  the  sentence  of  life  imprislon- 
ment  for  conviction  of  murder  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  false  testimony  of  two  witnesses 
bribed  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  with 
knowledge  of  the  falsity,  the  affidavits  of 
both  witnesses  admitting  the  bribery  knd 
perjury  bemg  annexed  to  the  petition.  If  [law 
enforcement  were  often  tainted  by  eplscides 
such  as  this  and  that  described  as  "shock- 
ing and  revolting"  in  the  case  of  Screxc^  v. 

^'Ex  parte  Quirin,  317  U.  S.  1.  24  (19421). 
"In  Crum  v.  Hunter,  150  F.  (2d)  986  10 
Clr..  1945.  it  was  held  that  the  defendant  bad 
not  been  denied  any  constitutional  rlghtsbe- 
cause  counsel  assigned  to  him  by  the  ccurt 
after  an  investigation  of  the  facts,  had  ad- 
vised or  even  urged  him  to  plead  guUty  to 
the  charge,  upon  which  he  was  given  a 
sentence  of  25  years;  It  was  also  held  that  an 
accused  has  no  right  to  more  than  one  coun- 
sel, except  such  as  the  statute  confers  upon 
him  (18  U.  S.  C.  A.  563)  and  that  he  must 
comply  with  the  statute  by  requesting  i the 
court  to  assign  two  counsels  to  him  in  order 
to  be  entitled  thereto.  In  Rice  v.  Olsen 
supra,  three  Justices  dissented  from  the  re- 
versal of  the  denial  of  the  writ  In  the  State 
court  upon  the  ground  that  the  meager  al- 
legations of  the  petition  should  preclude  at- 
tributing to  the  State  courts  a  disregard  of 
constitutional  rights  to  petitioner.  See  also 
Diggs  v.  Welch,  supra  note  68. 

"^Ex  parte  Hawk.  321  U.  S.  114  (1944)- 
Mocney  v.  Holohan.  294  U.  S.  103  ( 1935)  •  u  S 
ex  rcl.  Foley  v.  Ragen,  143  F.  •(  2d )  774,  c'.  C*  A.' 
7th.  1944. 

"Foley  v.  Ragen.  supra,  note  75,  at  p.  7615. 
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United  States.'^  it  would  Indeed  be  time  for 
courts  to  become  apprehensive  of  the  rights 
of  those  accused  of  crime,  but  happily  I  do 
not  think  these  instances  are  frequent. 

The  v/lde  divergence  of  views  among  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  evidenced  by  236  dissents  voiced  in 
the  154  opinion-decisions  banded  down  dtir- 
Ing  the  1944  terrn.^'  brings  into  focus  a  trend 
which  has  become  increasingly  marked  d\ir- 
Ing  the  last  few  years  •"  toward  the  gradual 
modification  of  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis."' 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  of 
the  change  is  the  freedom  which  has  per- 
meated the  lower  courts,  denominated  by 
one  writer  as  "anticipatory  reversals".*' 
whereby  a  lower  court,  in  the  face  of  prece- 
dent against  it.  reaches  a  decision  on  the 
assumption  that  the  higher  tribunal  would 
reverse  itself  if  the  precedent  again  ci;me 
before  it  for  decision  ."i'  No  one  with  intelli- 
gence would  advocate  the  complete  immobil- 
ity of  constitutional  law.  Undoubtedly  the 
Constitution  should  be  accorded  as  elastic- 
ity which  will  permit  its  being  adapted  to 
changing  conditions  of  a  dynamic  society. 
Justice  Cardozo  has  advanced  the  aphorism. 
"Law  must  be  stable  and  yet  It  cannot  stand 
still." "»  which  succinctly  states  the  proper 
modictim  of  change  desirable  in  basic  con- 
stitutional principles." 

My  associate.  Judge  Clarence  G.  Galston.  In 
a  well-considered  address  entitled  "The  Im- 
periled   Position    of    Our    Patent   System"," 

"  325  U.  8.  91  (1945) .  In  this  atrocious  in- 
cident  in  Georgia,  three  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers beat  to  death  while  he  was  handcuffed  a 
young  Negro  accused  of  stealing  a  tire. 

"N.  T.  Times,  June  24.  1945.  In  more 
than  thirty  cases,  the  splits  were  5  to  4  or 
6  to  3  with  one  justice  not  participating:  in 
only  63  cases  were  the  members  in  complete 
agreement. 

"In  1939  there  were  85  dissents  in  141 
opinion -decisions;  in  1940  the  number  rose  to 
117  in  169:  In  1941.  to  160  in  162.  and  In  1942 
to  176  in  171  opinion -decisions.  See  Ken- 
nedy. Portrait  of  the  New  Supreme  Court,  II. 
Xrv.  Fordham  Law  Review  8.  9. 

•"  U.  S.  v.  Southeastern  Underwriters  Assn. 
(322  U.  S.  533  (1944) );  Mahnich  v.  Southern 
Steamship  Co.  (321  U.  8.  96  (1944));  Mer- 
coid  Corporation  v.  Mid-Continental  Invest- 
ment Company  (320  U.  S.  661  (1944)). 

•'Kennedy.  Portrait  of  the  New  Supreme 
Court.  II.  supra,  note  79,  at  33. 

»-  As  examples  of  this  practice,  see  Perkins 
V.  Endicott  Johnson  Corp.  (128  F.  (M)  208 
(C.  C.  A.  (2d)  1942) ) ;  Spector  Motor  Service  v. 
Walsh  (139  P.  (2d)  808  (C.  C.  A.  (ad)  1944) ): 
Barnette  v.  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Ed. 
(47  P.  Supp.  251  (D.  C.  W.  Va..  1942)):  cf. 
United  States  v.  City  of  Milwaukee  (49  F. 
Bupp.  436  (D.  C.  Wis.  1943)). 

"  (1924)  The  Growth  of  the  Law,  pp.  2.  143. 

"Hunter  L.  Delatour,  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bar  Association,  in  an  address  de- 
livered at  a  session  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Second  Judicial  De- 
partment to  newly  admitted  attorneys  on 
June  27,  ld45.  stated:  "The  law  is  not  a  static 
thing,  even  though  its  fundamentals  cb  ng^ 
but  little.  It  is  a  fickle  thing  at  time  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  and  notions  of  every  chang- 
ing Legislature,  State  and  National.  Lower 
courts  are  overruled  by  the  higher  tribunals, 
and  these  higher  courts  often  overrule  them- 
selves, and  so  the  law.  constantly  changing, 
yet  basically  the  same,  attempts  to  keep 
abreast  of  what  colloquially  we  call  the 
times.'  It  is  good  that  this  is  so.  for  our 
people  would  lose  faith  in  a  brand  of  Justice 
which  continued  applying  itself  to  modern 
events  in  the  light  of  what  happened  in  the 
time  of  ovu-  forefathers." 

•^Delivered  at  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  on  May  14.  1945, 
printed  in  149  F.  (2d)  XXin.  Judge  Galston 
observed:  "In  recent  years  the  owners  of  pat- 
ents have  found  It  Increasingly  difficult  to 


focused   attention   upon   a   development   in 
Federal  law.  the  significance  of  which  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  piu-ticular  litigation  in 
which  It  has  become  noticeable.     I  refer  to 
the  trend  toward  invalidating  patents.    Our 
Industrialization  has  progressed  rap  dly  un- 
der a  system  which  encotirages  con.petitlve 
research  and  invention  by  affording  relative 
assurance    of    compensation    for    successful 
creative  effort.    Those  who  argue  that  inven- 
tion would  continue  although  the  reward  be 
removed  are  overlooking  human  exrerlence; 
the  greater  the  protection  afforded  an  in- 
ventor, the  greater  will  be  his  endeavors." 
The  Constliutlon  of  the  United  Stetes  con- 
fers upon  the  Congress  the  power  "to  pro- 
mote the  Progress  of  Science  and  Useful  Arts, 
by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and 
inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respec- 
tive writings  and  discoveries."  "^    The  patent 
law  passed  pursuant  to  this  author  ty.  pro- 
vides: "Any  person  who  has  inventeil  or  dis- 
covered any  new  and  useful  art,  machine, 
manufacture,  or  ccmpasitloa  of  matter,  or 
any  new  anl  useful  improvements  thereon, 
•     •     •     not  known  or  used  by  others  in 
this  country."  may  obtain  a  patent  therefor." 
Of  course,  mechanical  skill  must  be  distin- 
guished from  invention;  there  are  many  who 
possess  mechanical  skill  but  there  are  few 
inventors.    But  many  patent  lawyers  and  re- 
search engineers  have  become  apprehensive 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  pronounced  an 
entirely  new  concept  of  invention,  whereby 
a  new  device  "however  useful  it  may  be.  must 
reveal  the  flash  of  creative  genius,  ncit  merely 
the  skill  of  the  calling"  to  be  pat<?ntable." 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  noted  this  fear  of  the  bar  and  en- 
gineers  but  Interpreted   the  Cuno  case   as 
requiring  only  that  the  Invention  be  "some- 
thing more"  than  expected  mechanical  skill." 
In  a  very  recent  decision  by  the   Supreme 
Court,  it  was  held  that  finding  "latent  quali- 
ties in  an  old  discovery  and  (adaptlni;)  it  to  a 
useful  end     •     •     •     did  not  advance  the 
frontiers  of  science  in  this  narrow  field  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  exacting  standards  of  our 
patent  system.     •     •     •    It  U  not  invention 
to  perceive  that  the  product  which  others 
have   discovered   had   qualities   wh.ch   they 
failed  to  detect." »' 

The  patent  bar  seems  to  be  very  much 
aroused  at  the  dearth  of  adjudications  de- 
creeing  the    validity   of   patents."    On    the 

obtain  relief  in  the  courts  against  infringers. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  sho'w  that  to 
a  marked  degree  the  condition  hits  arisen 
because  of  certain  failures  in  the  patent  stat- 
ute itself,  and  because  of  abuses  of  the  pat- 
ent grant  by  owners  of  patents.  Thus  the 
courts  from  time  to  time  have  been  compelled 
to  resolve  some  of  the  Issues  involved  by 
Judicial  legislation.  Indeed  in  no  statutory 
field  is  the  Judge-made  law  more  plainly  re- 
vealed than  in  Judicial  decision!)  of  the 
nature,  extent,  and  validity  of  letteni  patent." 

"Frederic  B.  Schramm,  The  General  Law- 
ver's  Stake  in  our  Pp.tent  Laws,  3t  A.  B.  A.  J., 
463,  493. 

"Article  1.  sec.  8,  cl.  8. 

•R.  S    j  4886.  35  U.  S.  C.  A.  31. 

"  Cuno  Engineering  Corp.  v.  Automatic  De- 
vices Corp.  (314  U.  S.  84,  91  (1941) ; . 

•^  Trabon  Engineering  Corporatioi  (136  F. 
(2d)  24.  27  (C.  C.  A.  6th,  1943) ) . 

="  General  Electric  Company  v.  Jewel  In- 
candescent Lamp  Company  ( —  U.  S.  — ,  66 
S.  Ct.  81  (1945)). 

« In  a  letter  dated  April  ?5.  1945,  from  the 
Patent  Law  Association  of  Chicago  '-o  myself, 
and  presumably  to  other  Judges,  It.  was  an- 
nounced that  a  subcommittee  had  been  ap- 
pointed "to  consider  the  trend  in  some  coiirt 
decisions  to  extend  the  misuse  of  patents 
doctrine  and  to  limit  more  and  more  the 
rights  of  patentees  and  their  asfiig:iees.  We 
are  endeavoring  to  find  out  the  biisic  cause 
for  this  trend  to  determine  if  som<!  revlsio^ 
of  the  patent  laws  U  necessary  or  othe^  re- 
medial legislation  Is  Indicated." 


trial  of  my  first  patent  case  as  a  judge.  I 
became  convinced — and  the  years  have  forti- 
fied my  stand— that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
establish  a  patent  court  as  such,  which  • 
would  not  only  bring  about  uniformity  la 
decisions  but  would  materially  aid  in  the 
proper  disposition  of  patent  cases.  Most 
Judges,  who  are  but  lawyers  on  the  bench, 
have  not  had  the  specialiaed  training  which 
would  seem  desirable  for  the  task  of  deciding 
tlie  novelty  of  difficult  technical  inventions. 
If  district  judges  are  to  continue  to  try 
patent  cases,  they  should  be  provided  with 
a  panel  of  experu  from  which  they  could 
ssloct  one  to  aid  in  understanding  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  matter."  It  would  aleo 
seem  p.-eferab!e  that  there  be  one  appellate 
court  to  pua  upon  patents,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Such  appellate  Ulbunal  could  be  in 
the  nature  at  a  roving  court,  so  to  spesk. 
and  sit  in  the  principal  cities  of  tbe  United 
States,  as  does  the  United  States  Emergency 
Court  of  AFp2alB,  which  has  functioned  well. 
The  greatest  advantage  to  be  prcxurcd  from 
this  procedure  would  be  in  the  uniformity 
of  decisions  throughout  the  country  upon 
patents,  the  absence  of  which  causes  the  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  courts  on  the  part  cf 
laymen,  seriously  affecting  business  relations 
and  inventions.  It  would  seem  detlrable 
that  the  whole  subject  of  patents  should  be 
re-examined  by  the  Congress  so  that  tbe  law- 
makers could  determine  tbe  scope  of  patents 
and  whether  the  trend  to  invalidate  them  is 
or  is  not  for  the  best  interest  of  tbe  people 
of  the  United  States.** 

Though  there  hardly  can  be  a  trend  in  the 
interpi-etation  of  anything  as  new  as  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,"  we  may  appropriately  terminate 
oiu-  discussion  by  noting  the  ten'iencies 
which  the  cotirts  have  evidenced  In  the  liti- 
gation which  has  thus  far  come  before  them 
concerning  this  timely  subject  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  so  many  returning  servicemen. 
Section  8  of  the  act"  provides  in  part  that 
any  person  Inducted  into  the  land  or  naval 
forces  who.  in  order  to  perform  such  train- 
ing and  service,  has  left  a  position  with  a 
private  employer,  other  than  a  temporary 
position,  and  who  (1)  received  a  certificate 
of  discharge  other  than  diehonorable,  (2)  is 
still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  such 
position,  and  (3)  makes  application  for  re- 
employment within  90  days  after  he  is  re- 
lieved from  such  training  and  service,  must 
be  restored  to  such  position  or  to  a  position 
of  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay  unless  the 
employer's  circumstances  have  so  changed  as 
to  make  It  impossible  or  tuireasonable  to  do 
5o.»*  It  would  seem  to  be  only  Just  and 
proper  that  these  provisions  should  be  con- 
strued as  applicable  to  persons  who  left  their 


«  See  the  interesting  and  Instructive  opin- 
ion of  Judge  Learned  Hand  to  this  effect, 
ftated  in  Parke-Davis  &  Co.  v.  H.  K.  Mulford' 
Co.  (189  Fed.  S5.  115  (C.  C.  8.  D.  N.  Y.  1911)). 

•'  Progress  In  this  direction  was  evidenced 
by  the  appointment  In  1941  by  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  the  National  Patent 
Planning  Commission.  President  Truman  on 
April  20.  1945.  authorized  the  Secretary  cf 
Commerce  to' form  a  committee  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  operation  and  effectiveness  ot 
the  existing  patent  laws  and  to  offer  recom- 
mendations respecting  legislative  pcofSbsals 
for  the  President  to  lay  before  Coi;^ees.  The 
Commission  rendered  its  third  and  final  re- 
port of  September  6,  1945.    Si  A.  B.  A.  J.  002. 

•^  50  U.  S.  C.  A..  Appendix,  801  et  seq. 

"  50  U.  S.  C.  A.  ^p^endlx,  308. 

"  The  const Utitiooaiity  of  this  section  of 
the  Act  VkS  upheld  against  tbe  challeoffs 
that  it^  applicability  was  too  vague  and  tin- 
cer^ln  in  view  of  the  exception  provided  If 
'<|{e  employer's  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
make  restoration  "impossible  cr  imreason- 
able."  Hall  v.  Union  Light.  Heat  and  Power 
Co.  (53  F.  Supp.  817  (E.  D.  Ky.  1944)). 


observed:  "In  recent  years  the  owners  of  pat- 
ents have  found  It  increasingly  diflScult  to 


of  the  patent  laws  L>  necessary  or  othe^  re- 
medial legislation  Is  Indicated." 


able."    Hall  v.  Union  Light.  Heat  and 
Co.  (53  F.  Supp.  817  (E.  D.  Ky.  1844)), 
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positions  to  voluntarily  enlist  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces  as  well  as  to  those  who  were 
Inducted. 

It  has  generally  been  held  that  the  vet- 
eran has  the  burden  of  showing  compliance 
with  the  three  enumerated  conditions  to  the 
right  granted  him  by  the  Act  and  that,  upon 
doing  so.  he  is  entitled  to  reemployment  un- 
less the  employer  aCBrmatively  shows  that  the 
circumstances  ofithe  particular  case  come 
Within  one  of  th^  exceptions  to  the  right." 
A  request  for  a  le^ve  of  absence  was  held  not 
to  be  a  request  for  reemployment  and  thus 
net  a  compliance  with  the  three  conditions.'* 
But  the  more  libeiral  view  is  that  an  alleged 
waiver  of  the  statutory  right  must  be  shown 
by  positive  evidence.  Tlius.  a  former  railroad 
worker  who  had  been  released  from  the  Army 
to  accept  essential  navy-yard  employment 
was  held  to  be  entitled  to  reinstatement 
when  he  applied  Jor  his  old  railroad  Job 
within  90  days  after  the  termination  of  the 
navy-y^rd  work.' " 

The  extent  of  the  veteran's  rights  and  the 
employer's  obligation  In  circumstances  which 
do  rot  clearly  come  within  the  express  pro- 
visions cf  the  Act  have  given  rise  to  varying 
interpretations   of   what   Congress   intended 
In  Its  legislation  to  aid  returning  veterans 
and  the  legality  of  the  law  which  It  passed. 
On  one  hand  It  Is  contended  that  if  a  re- 
turning veteran's  job  has  been  discontinued, 
be  shall  merely  be  reemployed  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  first  vacant  Job  which  he  or 
she  is  qualifiad  to  perform.'  '    One  court  has 
se:d  that  a  veteran  is  entitled  to  be  placed 
"In  status  quo  ante"."    The  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service,  on  the  other  hand,  advances 
the  view  that  If  there  Is  another  Job  of  like 
status  and  pay  as  the  veteran's  former  Job. 
It  mi'st  be  given  to  him  even  though  It  Is 
held  by  nnother  employee  of  greater  senior- 
ity.**     Although   the  EMrector  denied   In   a 
statement    that    this    view    recognized    any 
"jupers-niorlty"  In  the  right  of  a  veteran  to 
Job   restoration.   It   has   been   so  character- 
izKl."»    The  Director  does  not  believe  that  so 
to  override  the  seniority  rights  of  nonvet- 
erans  who  may  have  heid  the  position  long 
before  the  veteran  was  employed  Is  beyond 
the  powers  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution.'^ a  point  not  yet  passed  upon  by 
the  courts.     In  the  csx&t  of  FUhgold  v.  SuUi- 
van  Drydock  &  Repair  Corp..  my  associate, 
Judjs  Matthew  T.  Abruzto.  held  that  the 
veteran  was  "entitled  to  come  back  to  work 
In  preference  to  ai^ybody  else  who  might  be 
working  on  any  of  the  days  that  he  applied 
for  work,  except  a  veteran  in  his  own  cate- 
gory".'-  thereby  giving  effect  to  fhe  Interpre- 
tfttlon  advocated  by  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service.    The  court  refused  to  consider  the 
equities  of  the  situation  and  whom  the  vet- 
eran  might  be  displacing.    This  case  involved 
•  veteran  s  protection  against  discharge  after 
he  had  been  reinstated,  but  the  principle  Is 
the  same. 

Subdivision  (e)  of  section  8  provides  for 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  veteran 
In  securing  the  rights  accorded  to  him  by  the 


*^Fishgold  v.  Sullivan  Drydock  <b  Repair 
Corp.  (62  F.  Supp.  25  (E.  D.  N.  Y.  1945) ). 

*'Gra3so  v  Crouhurst  (—  F.  Supp  —(DC 
N.J.  1W5)).  ^^         ^ 

'*  Tipper  v.  Northern  Pacific  Ricy.  Co  (62 
P.  Supp.  853  (D.  C.  Wash.  1945) ). 

'•"  E  0:  Order  of  The  Third  Regional  Labor 
Beard.  13  L  W  2«15. 

'"  Grasso  v.  Crdichurst.  supra,  note  99. 

•"Local  Board  Memorandum  190  (a)  12 
LW2645.  13LW261S. 

'•*  E  g..  14  L  W  1033.  14  L  W  1041. 

"•The  British  practice  to  the  contrary  is 
BOt^  deemed  significant  by  the  Director  be- 
cause of  the  specific  provision  In  the  Koglish 
statute  covering  the  point.    13  L  W  2616. 

•^  Supra  note  97  at  p.  29. 


Act.'"^  It  would  appear  that  these  provisions 
are  being  given  a  rather  strict  Interpretation 
by  the  courts.  In  Kay  v.  General  Cable 
Corp.,^'*  even  though  the  employer  had  re- 
fused restoration  of  the  veteran.  It  was  held 
that  he  was  not  liable  for  compensation  dur- 
ing a  6  months'  p>eriod  in  which  the  veteran 
delayed  bringing  suit  since  the  machinery  Is 
provided  by  the  Act  for  a  speedy  trial  and 
quick  disposition  of  the  veteran's  right  if  be 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  another 
case  It  was  held  that  since  the  Act  makes 
available  to  veterans  the  United  States  at- 
torney's ofBce  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
reinstatement  by  court  action,  a  veteran  who 
does  not  avail  himself  of  this  procedure 
cannot  avoid  the  payment  of  court  costs  If 
the  suit  results  In  Judgment  for  the  employ- 
er." In  an  earlier  case  it  had  been  held  that . 
where  the  employee  made  prompt  applica- 
tion for  reinstatement  but  was  not  reem- 
ployed until  some  16  weeks  later,  he  could 
bring  an  action  to  recover  the  amount  which 
he  would  have  earned  had  he  been  promptly 
reemployed,  even  though  the  Act  seems  to 
provide  that  the  right  to  recover  lost  wages 
Is  an  "Incident"  to  an  action  to  compel  rein- 
statement."" 

A  Salective  Service  announcement  of  Sap- 
tember  24,  1945,'"  advanced  a  number  of  in- 
terpretations which  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing have  not  yet  been  construed  by  the 
courts.  It  Is  therein  provided  that  the  wage 
rate  to  which  a  veteran  Is  entitled  is  that 
received  by  him  when  he  entered  the  armed 
forces,  if  such  rate  was  fixed  on  an  individual 
basis  for  him,  and  to  the  present  wage  of  the 
position  if  it  was  fixed  on  a  collective  basis. 
It  is  also  stated  that  membership  in  a  union 
may  not  be  required  of  a  veteran  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  his  reinstatement.  It  Is  the 
Director's  view  that  "position  other  than 
temporary."  as  used  in  the  act,  may  embrace 
a  concept  broader  than  "permanent"  and  thus 
may  cover  a  number  of  successive  incumbents 
who  held  the  same  position.  In  Salzman  v. 
London  Coat  of  Boston,  Inc..'^  a  veteran 
sought  reinstatement  to  a  position  which  he 
had  acquired  when  a  predecessor  entered  the 
service  and  to  which  the  predecessor  had 
now  returned.  There  was  but  one  Job  and  a 
contest  between  two  veterans  for  It  but  the 
necessity  for  legal  construction  was  elim- 
inated when  the  coiurt  found  that  the  second 
veteran  had  been  employed  merely  In  a  tem- 
porary capacity -and  thus  could  not  comply 
with  one  of  the  three  conditions  to  his  right 
of  reinstatement. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  couru  are 
disposed  toward  liberality  in  favor  of  vet- 
erans, for  whose  specific  aid  the  Congress  en- 
acted these  provisions  of  the  Selective  Train- 
ing the  Service  Act.    This  is  as  It  should  be; 


'"■Subdivision  (e)  reads  In  part:  "In  case 
any  private  employer  falls  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply ••  •  the  district  court  •  •  • 
shall  have  power  •  •  •  to  specifically 
require  such  employer  to  comply  •  •  • 
and.  as  an  Incident  thereto,  to  compensate 
such  person  for  any  loss  of  wages  or  benefits 
suffered  by  reason  of  such  employer's  unlaw- 
ful action.  The  court  shall  order  a  speedy 
hearing  in  any  such  case  and  shall  advance 
It  on  the  calendar.  Upon  application  to  the 
United  States  district  attorney  •  •  •  If 
reasonably  satisfied  that  the  person  so  apply- 
ing Is  entitled  to  such  benefits,  (he)  shall 
appear  and  act  as  attorney  for  such  person 
•  •  •  provided,  that  no  fees  or  court  costs 
shall  be  taxed  against  the  person  so  applying 
for  such  benefits." 

>"  59  F.  Supp.  358  (D.  C.  N.  J.,  1945) . 

**  Salzman  v.  London  Coat  of  Boston,  Inc , 
62  F.  Supp.  371  (D.  C.  Mass.  1945) . 

"  Hall  V.  Union  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co., 
supra,  note  96. 

'"  14  L.  W.  2188. 

»'-' Supra,  note  108. 


the  commendable  and  needed  protection 
which  Is  Intended  should  not  be  fettered  by 
needlessly  technical  confinements.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  realities  of  the  situations 
which  must  result  from  the  conflict  between 
veteran  and  nonveteran  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  positions  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  Inflict 
penalties  upon  persons  who  have  not  been 
In  military  service  but  rather  to  gusrantee 
and  assure  to  veterans  restoration  to  a  posi- 
tion which  in  every  realizable  respect  Is 
equivalent  to  that  which  he  would  now  be 
occupying  had  military  demands  not  inter- 
fered. 

In  concluding  this  article  within  prescribed 
limits  of  length,  it  must  suffice  merely  to 
mention  without  discussion  a  number  of  re- 
cent adjudications  which  inaugurate  or  mani- 
fest trends  in  Federal  law  and  procedure. 
In  Kirschbaum  v.  Wai/tny,'"  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act."*  the  validity  of  which  had  been  sus-  • 
tained  previously  as  an  exercise  of  th<;  com- 
merce power,'"  covered  service  and  irainte- 
nance  employees  in  a  loft  building  In  which 
the  tenants  were  principally  engaged  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  Interstate  commerce. 
The  Act  antl  the  Kirschbaum  decision  have 
been  construed  many  times."*  In  Tennessee 
Coal  Co.  V.  Muscoda  Local "'  and  Jewell  Ridge 
Coal  Co.  V.  Local  No.  6167.^">  iron  andi  bitu- 
minous coal  miners  were  he!d  to  be  ehtltled 
to  compensation  under  the  act  for  portal-to- 
work  travel  time  and  return. 

In  Williams  v.  State  of  North  Carolina. 
It  was  decided  that  the  bona  fide  domicile 
of  the  plaintiff  within  a  State  granting  a  di- 
vorce is  sufficient  tc  entitle  the  decree  to 
full  faith  and  credit  even  In  the  State  of 
matrimonial  domicile  "»  but  that  each  State 
may  determine  for  Itself  the  factual  question 
of  bona  fides,  which  will  not  be  disturbed 
upon  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  if  due 
regard  has  been  accorded  the  Judicial  process 
of  the  rendering  State.'* 

In  Smith  v.  Allrvright .'**  the  Texas  primary 
system  was  found  to  be  part  of  the  electoral 
process  and  a  Negro's  right  to  vote  :n  the 
Democratic  primary  was  held  to  be  'vlthln 
the  protection  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
against  discrimination  by  the  State  for  race, 
color,  or  previous  servitude.  In  Thomas  v. 
Collins,'--*  a  State  requirement  that  i  labor 
union  organizers  register  before  soliciting 
membership  was  held  unlawfully  to  abridge 
constitutional  rlghu  of  free  speech  and  free 
assembly. 

In  United  States  v  Southeastern  Vnder- 
xcritera  Assn..'-*  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  business  of  insurance  Is  subject  to 
regulation  by  Congress  under  the  commerce 
clause  and  that  a  conspiracy  to  fix  noacom- 
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-"^316  U.  S.  517  (1942).  I 

'"  62  Stat.  1060.  29  U.  S.  C.  A.  20,  et  seq. 

^''-United  States  v.  Darby  (312  U.  3.  100 
(1941)):  Opp  Cotton  Mills  v.  Administrator 
(312  U.  S.  126  (1941)). 

""E.  g..  10  East  40th  Street  v.  Callus  (325 
U.  S.  578.  65  S.  Ct.  1227  (1945));  Borden  v. 
Borella  (325  U.  S.  679,  65  S.  St.  1223  (1945) ); 
Brooklyn  Savings  Bank  v.  O'Neill  (324  U.  S. 
697  (1945)):  Walling  v.  Jacksonville  Paper 
Company  (317  U.  S.  564  (1943));  Philipps  v. 
Star  Overall  Laundry  Co. '(149  P.  (2d)  416 
(C.  C.  A.  2d  Clrc.  1945));  Walling  v.  The 
Connecticut  Co  (62  P.  Supp.  733  (D.  C.  Conn. 
1945));  Frank  v.  McMeekan  (56  F.  Supp  369 
(E.  D.  N.  Y.  1944) );  Berry  v.  34  Irving  Place 
Corp.   (52  F.  Supp.  875   (S.  D.  N.  Y.  1943)). 

I'- 321  U.  S.  590   (1944). 

"'325  U.  S.   161    (1945). 

"•317  U.  S.  287  (1942). 

"•325  U.  S   226,  65  S.  Ct.  1092  (1945). 

'^321  U.  S.  649  (1944). 

>=323  U.  S.  516  (1945). 

«'322  U.  S.  533  (1244). 


petltlve  premium  rates  violated  the  Shermsn 
Antitrust  Act.'" 

These  remarks  can  do  little  more  than 
Indicate  the  direction  of  current  trends  In 
Federal  law  and  procedure.  Expressing  an 
objective  view,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
courts  by  and  large  have  made  greater  strides 
than  most  of  the  State  courts  In  withdraw- 
ing from  bonds  of  tradition  and  antiquated 
practices.  The  Federal  rules  of  civil  and 
criminal  procedure  are  udoubtedly  the  most 
notable  of  these  advances,  although  I  have 
adverted  to  others,  and  all  States  would  do 
well  to  study  them  with  a  view  toward  in- 
corporating as  part  of  their  procedure  the 
most  beneficial  provisions.  The  Increasing 
liberality  of  the  Federal  courts  toward  dis- 
regarding technicalities  and  the  growing 
tendency  to  secure  to  individuals  the  priv- 
ileges which  are  Inalienable  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  are  trends  which  portend 
fuller  realization  of  moral  justice  under  the 
law;  an  objective  which  we  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession should  all  pursue  with  untiring  effort. 


Purchase  and  Sale  of  Corn  and  Wheat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1946 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Including  a  petition  received  from  a  large 
number  of  citizens  of  Cloud  County, 
Kans.,  protesting  the  action  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  restricting  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  corn  and  wheat. 
This  order  has  been  especially  confusing 
to  the  millers,  feed  mixers,  and  farmers 
who  have  livestock  and  poultry  on  hand. 

There  have  been  so  many  conflicting 
regulations  and  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
duction of  food  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  past  few  years  that  the 
farmers  are  bewildered.  I  have  had  .'?ev- 
eral  contacts  with  the  OPA  and  other 
PVHieral  agencies,  urging  a  clarification 
of  this  order,  and  am  Insisting  that  our 
farmers  be  given  a  free  rein  in  the  sale 
of  grains  and  the  handling  of  livestock. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  have  a  change 
In  the  present  order. 

MtLTONVALE.  Kans.,  i4pr(2  27.  1946. 
Hon.  Frank  Cami£Os. 

Hcuse  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

We  protest  action  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Emergency  Corn  Purchase  Bulletin 
No.  1,  restricting  purchase  and  sale  of  corn 
on  the  grounds  that  many  feeders  of  poultry 
and  livestock  are  unable  to  obtain  grain  for 
feeding  and  farming  operations  resulting  in 
early  and  drastic  reduction  of  poultry,  dairy, 
beef,  and  pork  products.  This  restriction  on 
free  movement  of  grain  must  be  removed  and 
part  of  this  grain  allocated  for  local  use  on  a 
free  market. 

We  also  protest  restrictions  of  purchase  and 
sale  of  wheat  on  same  grounds  and  for  the 
further  reason   that   such   restrictions   dls- 


"' After  this  decision.  Public  Law  No.  15, 
79th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  c.  20.  was  approved 
March  9,  1945,  providing  that  the  business  of 
Insurance  and  every  person  engaged  therein 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  which  relate  to  the  regulation  of  taxa- 
tion of  such  business,  and  that  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts  shall  be  inapplicable  until 
1918. 


courage  and  prevent  the  productlcm  and  dis- 
tribution of  human  food. 

Kenneth  Trickle.  P.  J.  Hart,  Carl  C. 
McGavran,  Georgia  Gray,  A.  B. 
Pry,  Jocle  Erhart.  J.  V^.  Pury,  H. 
C.  Thorpe.  Martin  Begnock.  L.  E. 
Shepard.  Earl  Fry.  Wni.  Skinner. 
Dick  Speely.  Edyth  Thcrpe.  Albert 
Adam.  Leonard  L.  Melt  )n.  Francis 
Ouiabery.  Ralph  Miller,  Wm. 
Parker,  Catherine  Colerian,  Altiert 
Chayer.  Geo.  E.  Crave.  Neal  Lyne. 
Geo.  M.  Koster,  Rex  M.  Koeter. 
M.  H.  Thompson,  Leo  Hnuck, 
Emery  Dallen.  Geo.  Haist.  H.  C. 
Betters.  Mlltonvale;  Frank  Walker. 
Aurora:  Lloyd  Cyr.  Henry  Dallen, 
Mlltonvale,  Clementire  Dallen, 
Vern  Dallen,  Aurora;  Frank 
Chayer,  Lawrence  Dai:  en,  Victor 
Dallen.  Fred  Bennet.  G  G.  Stiver- 
son.  Ray  CatUn,  Keith  Catlin, 
Robert  Frybarger,  Lllliun  Gastore, 
Otis  R.  Cabler,  Aubrey  E.  Davidson. 
P.  S.  Hart.  G.  M.  Fllcher.  A.  La- 
plant,  Mlltonvale;  Andrew  Purvis, 
Oak  Hill;  Walter  C.  liyne,  A.  L. 
Hauck,  Mlltonvale;  John  Rotbfuss, 
Clifton;  Hardie  Emlg,  Oak  Hill; 
Floyd  Woodworth.  Marin  Steven- 
son, Mlltonvale;  Raymond  Baker. 
Oak  Hill;  Walter  Louthan,  Olasco; 
Ernest  R.  Phelps,  Henr;  L.  Block- 
linger,  Chas.  A.  Merrill.  Mlltonvale; 
Edward  P.  Brlggs,  Deletos;  J.  Jen- 
sen, Lee  Fuller,  Mlltonvale;  Rex 
Riley.  Oak  Hill;  Walter  J.  Hadom, 
Clyde  M.  Palmer,  Harold  D.  Jensen. 
Geo.  Young.  H.  E.  Catllr.,  Clay  Tor- 
ney.  Arthur  Guy.  Jacob  J.  Stoner. 
B.  W.  Gilger,  Leo  Piyf.  James  Hart, 
Paul  Walker.  Paul  Crtne,  Albert 
Chayer.  A.  Buckley.  Arthur  Lavore, 
Mlltonvale. 


Veteran  Stys  You  Cannot  Rcfiment 
America  in  Time  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNrATlVES 
Thursday,  May  9,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  received  u  most  in- 
teresting and  Informative  letter  from  a 
veteran  in  my  district  with  wnom  I  am 
not  personally  acquainted.  However, 
this  young  man  expresses  substantially 
the  same  views  that  many  others  have 
expressed  in  writing  me  recently. 

For  the  most  part,  the  veterans  are 
convinced  that  "you  can't  regiment 
America  in  time  of  peace."  They  under- 
stand that  the  present  chaotic  conditions 
are  largely  the  result  of  the  surrender  to 
the  Executive  by  Congress,  the  people's 
representatives,  of  Its  rights,  cuties,  and 
prerogatives.  They  imderstand  that 
Congress;  imder  the  New  Deal  leadership 
and  plan,  surrendered  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  functions  to  the  biJ-eaus  and 
that  Congress  and  the  President  set  up 
so-called  emergency  bureaus  v/ith  power 
to  write  directives,  orders,  and  edicts  to 
regulate  and  govern  the  activities  of  our 
people.  Now  that^  the  shooting  is  over, 
these  veterans  knew  that  these  emer- 
gency bureaus  should  be  abolished.  They 


know  that  the  longer  th?y  are  continued 
the  more  difficult  It  will  be  to  pet  rid  of 
them.  They  also  realize  that  these  bu- 
reaus have  hindered  production  and 
stifled  reconversion.  They  have  followed 
the  New  Deal  philosophy  of  scarcity  and 
have  created  inflation  and  black  mar- 
keting. 

This  veteran  cites  some  wonlw. hi't' 
information  in  his  letter.  He  givcs  iivAs^ 
and  figures  which  he  says  he  Is  able  to 
prove.  You  can't  fool  these  boys;  and 
woe  be  it  unto  the  New  Dealocrats  who 
persist  in  an  effort  to  befudd!e  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  quote  the  letter  to 
which  I  have  above  referred,  as  follows: 

The  Navy  saw  fit  last  month  to  releM« 
me  to  Inaciive  duty.  I  Immediately  returned 
to  Tulsa  and  resumed  my  former  position 
In  the  lumber  business.  I  find  conditions 
In  the  civilian  world  chaotic,  and  It  seems 
the  only  relief  we  can  get  is  lor  the  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  laws  In  which  they  estab- 
lished so  many  agencies  delegating  their 
powers  for  emergencies  existing  during  war- 
time, but  which  now  seem  to  be  so  complete- 
ly disintegrated  that  coordination  Is  an  Im- 
possibility. Price  control  holding  down  in- 
flation Is  one  thing,  while  maximum  pro- 
duction is  another.  At  the  moment  we  need 
maximum  production.  We  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  It  with  governmental  controls. 
I  believe  It  Is  high  time  that  the  Congress 
take  back  the  powers  they  have  delegated  to 
these  inefficient  agencies  and  let  us  un- 
hampered win  the  peace.  Pull  production 
Is  the  answer  and  we  don't  need  govern- 
mental controls  for  industry  to  accomplish 
this.  Please  get  small  business  out  of  OPA's 
cost  absorption  squeeze  and  let  us  roll  up 
our  production  sleeves  and  give  America  the 
goods  and  services  It  needs.  Thirty-four  per- 
cent of  vital  productive  small  business  en- 
terprises have  been  unable  to  put  new  prod- 
ucts on  the  market.  Forty-four  percent  have 
had  to  stop  marketing  certain  Imes.  Forty 
percent  arc  being  forced  to  curtail  or  elimi- 
nate specific  products  and  36  percent  are 
confronted  .with  shut-downs  completely. 
These  are  figures  that  are  at  your  dl^xnal 
and  any  others  Interested  and  can  be  veri- 
fied and  proven  as  facts.  If  conditions  con> 
tlnue  as  they  are  at  the  moment  theee  p«r- 
centafe*  will  even  be  greater. 

Why  have  OPA  with  lU  dismal  failure  to 
get  celling  prices  which  return  the  cost  of 
production?  It  seems  to  me  and  thousands 
of  other  Americans  that  It  Is  your  duty  to 
either  end  the  whole  mess  or  support  the 
proposals  of  small  business  for  drastic  re- 
forms and  complete  repeal  of  present  laws 
or  a  definite  curtailment  of  those  not  needed 
in  peacetime,  keeping  only  those  tliat  the 
Congress  In  their  intelligence  may  deem  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Pood,  clothing,  and  shelter  are 
the  three  basic  necessities  of  mankind.  We 
have  food,  we  have  clothing,  but  we  are  in 
a  critical  condition  on  shelter.  The  only 
possible  way  for  \is  to  buUd  the  required 
housinwinlts  necessa^  to  house  the  people 
toda^n  with  maxlmuin  production  from  all 
the  building  trades.  This  can  be  achieved 
only  by  releasing  American  Industrial  might 
and  free  them  of  the  Government  controls 
now  holding  up  production. 

It  doesn't  stand  to  reason  that  American 
Industry  could  supply  the  materials  needed 
to  win  a  4-year  war  and  not  be  In  a  position 
to  supply  the  materials  needed  to  win  the 
peace.  You  can't  regiment  America  In  time . 
of  peace.  There  is  no  use  postponing  the 
action  necessary  by  the  Congress,  for  the 
answer  will  be  the  same  a  year  from  now. 
I  will,  with  millions  of  other  Americans,  ap- 
preciate your  taking  the  action  necessary  to 
get  immediate  results. 
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Catholic  Mother  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, I  include  therein  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  announc- 
ing an  honor  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Joy 
Hurd.  of  Cleveland,  by  the  National 
Catholic  Conference  in  naming  her  "the 
Catholic  mother  of  the  year": 

CATHOLICS   HONOR   MOTHER   Or   TtVZ  VETS 

Mrs.  Joy  Seth  Hurd.  of  Lakewood.  Ohio. 
mother  of  15  children,  5  of  whom  have  Just 
been  discharged  from  the  armed  forces,  was 
named  "The  Catholic  Mother  of  the  United 
States"  by  the  National  Catholic  Conference 
on  Family  Ufe.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  Schmlede- 
ler  O.  8.  B.,  director.  N.  C.  W.  C.  Family  Life 
Bxireau.  announced  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Hurd.  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
is  the  wife  of  Judge  Hurd;  of  common  pleas 
court.  Cleveland.  Born  Frances  E.  Stlmmel 
In  Cleveland  in  1893,  she  was  educated  in 
public  schools  and  Notre  Dame  Academy. 

She  Is  president  of  the  Cleveland  Diocesan 
Council  of  Catholic  Women,  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees, -Motion  Picture  Council  of 
Greater  Cleveland;  the  Cleveland  Round 
Table  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
the  Cathertne  Horstman  Training  Home  for 
Girls,  and  the  Women's  Board  of  St.  John's 
Hospital. 

For  her  war  activities.  Mrs.  Hurd  was 
awarded  the  Certificate  of  Gratitude  by  the 
Navy.  She  also  organized  the  Cleveland 
chapter  of  Gold  Star  Mothers  of  World  War  II. 


Coast  Guard  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1946 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  lo  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  a  statement  on  Coast 
Guard  problems  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Pi.sheries  this  morning  and  include  an 
article  taken  from  the  Rockland  Courier 
Gazette: 

Citizens  of  Maine,  especially  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  many  Islands,  are  greatly 
concerned  over  the  decommissioning  of  ves- 
sels and  the  curtailing  of  Coast  Guard  ac- 
tlvltle3  due,  we  are  told,  to  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel. 

In  filing  statement  asking  for  your  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  6219.  or  some  measure  that 
will  e.'wtend  Coast  Guard  protection  along 
our  coast.  I  want  to  Include  a  report  of  a 
recent  emergency  near  Isle  au  Haut.  This 
r^Kjrt  explains  how  serious  the  situation  can 
_  be  for  fishermen  who  earn  their  living  in 
the  waters  along  the  coast,  also  the  Island 
folk  who  are  so  Isolated  and  dependent  unon 
this  service. 

Everybody  is  willing  to  cooperate  during 
this  period  of  transition.  We  do  not  expect 
wartime  service  but  we  are  asking  for  ade- 
quate  protection,  and  appeal  to  you  to  an- 


ticipate the  needs  and  be  prepared — not 
permit  this  matter  to  drift  along  and  then 
find  ourselves  helpless  in  a  real  emergency. 
I  truly  hope  you  will  find  a  way  either 
through  the  proposal  before  you  or  Eome 
other  means  to  help  in  this  serious  situation. 

(Prom  the  Courier-Gazette,  Rockland, 
Maine,  of  April  30,  1946 1 

OtTR    COAST    GUARD    IMPOTENT    IN    THE    CASE    OE 
AN    EMERGENCY 

The  case  of  the  steamer  Horace  H.  Watson, 
reported  aground  on  Isle  au  Hout  last  Fri- 
day, brought  home  forcibly  the  immediate 
need  for  rescue  cutters  and  tugs  of  the  Coast 
Guard  at  the  Rockland  base. 

The  call  caused  a  turmoil  In  official  circles 
that  spread  to  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration and  the  Na\-y.  The  Coast  Guard 
found  itself  in  the  ridiculous  situation  of 
being  within  20  miles  of  a  ship  in  distress 
and  nothing  with  which  to  go  to  their  aid 
but  an  80-foot  cable  and  utility  boat  Ill-fitted 
fcr  the  rescue  of  any  craft. 

War  Shipping  had  no  tugs  available. 
Navy  had  a  tug,  but  it  was  busy  as  the  pro- 
verbial bee,  keeping  th3  destroyers  at  the 
Portland  anchorage  from  going  adrift  In  the 
blow  that  was  then  in  full  force. 

Coast  Guard  had  an  ancient  buoy  tender 
at  Rockland,  but- she  was  on  the  marine  rail- 
way at  General  Seafoods.  The  Cowslip,  an- 
other tender,  but  of  recent  vintage,  was  In 
Portland  and  8  hours  away  at  the  best.  An- 
other, the  Hibiscus,  was  In  Boston  and  could 
not  reach  the  scene  until  late  the  next 
morning. 

At  the  base,  one  coast  guardsman,  wh'^n 
asked  what  the  base  could  send,  pointed  for- 
lornly to  a  rather  decrepit  dory  on  the  dock 
and  announced,  "There  she  be." 

That  Is  the  condition  of  Coast  Guard,  Rock- 
land today— absolutely  unable  to  answer  a 
rescue  call  for  anything  much  larger  than 
a  skiff  adrift. 

The  men  stationed  here  are  not  to  blame: 
they  were  ready  and  willing  to  go,  but  there 
Just  wasn't  much  of  anything  to  go  In— 
anything  that  could  do  any  good  when  it 
got  there. 

Rumor  now  has  It  that  the  rescue  tug 
Snohomish  Is  to  be  assigned  duty  In  Boston 
when  Fhe  comes  out  of  drydock.  Certainly 
Rockland  with  no  rescue  ships  at  all  should 
be  assigned  this  craft. 

The  Coast  Guard  s  sole  reason  for  existence 
is  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  at 
sea.  That  it  cannot  do  with  the  cut- 
ters  on  boarding  duty  In  Boston  or  tied  to 
Constitution  Base  or  in  Chelsea  Creek. 

One  Government  agency  blames  the  other 
for  the  lack  of  ships  and  crews  to  man  them 
When  the  merry-go-round  slows  down  and 
there  is  a  real  loss  of  life  and  property  at 
sea  off  this  coast,  someone  will  have  to  accept 
the  blame,  or  It  may  start  another  round  of 
accusatiofas  from  department  to  department 
Meantime  the  Coast  Guard  lias  good  men 
and  good  ships  but  lacks  the  authority  to 
put  them  to  sea  or  on  stations  where  they 
will  be  of  some  use. 


The  Program   of  the  Geological  Survey 
Is  of  Vital  Importance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1946 
Mr.  RIZLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Oklahoma  is  rich 
In  the  production  of  oil  and  gas.    In  fact. 


my  home  town  is  in  the  center  of  the 
largest  known  natural  gas  field  in  the 
world.  New  discoveries  are  being  made. 
Only  recently  in  Cimarron  County,  Okla., 
oil  was  discovered  in  commercial  quan- 
tities. This  field  is  many  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  producing  oil  field. 

The  program  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey during  the  war  and  the  early  pcistwar 
period  has   been  primarily  focused  on 
regional   geologic   investigations   which 
are  the  inevitable  preliminary  to  the 
discovery  of  new  sources  of  oil  supply. 
The    program    has    been    directed    to 
prompt  publication  of  results,  principally 
In  the  form  of  maps  and  charts  released 
for  sale   by  the  Geological   Survey.    I 
have  seen  some  of  these  chart  publi- 
cations, which  have  elicited  widespread 
oral  and  written  approval  from  numer- 
ous responsible  sources  in  and  outside  the 
petroleum  industry.     The   Survey   has 
been  urged  to  continue  and  increase  both 
the  volume  and  the  scope  of  such  in- 
vestigations.   Owing  to  considerable  re- 
duction of  funds  during  the  current  year 
•  this  work  has  now  been   considerably 
curtailed,  which  has  aroused  substantial 
protest  from  the  industry.    Such  work 
needs  to  be  expanded  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing    difficulty     in     locating     new 
reserves. 


An  Answer  to  Some  Questions  About  the 
Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE     j 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by 
the  House  today.  I  place  in  the  Appendix 
the  following  letter  written  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  VuRsellI  com- 
menting upon  some  fears  about  the  so- 
called  Case  bill  expressed  by  one  of  his 
constituents:  , 

CONCRZSS  OF  THE  UNmi)   STATES,  | 

House  of  REPEErENT.-.TivEs, 
Wa-hiiigtcn,  D.  C.  April  29,  194^. 
The  Honorable  C.  W.  VtnteELL, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Chariet:  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  icad  the 
5-page  letter  (undated)  addressed  to  ycu  by 
Mr.  L.  A.  Melssner.  secretary  of  the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Union  of  Clinton  County. 
III.,  and  the  Invitation  to  comment  thereon! 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  your  coire- 
spondent  has  mr.de  an  effort  to  base  his 
criticism  on  the  contents  of  the  mediation 
or  labor  disputes  bill  which  I  Introduced, 
rather  than  upon  general  statements  about 
the  bill,  and  In  that  respect  his  letter  of- 
fers a  basis  for  an  intelligent  and  unCer- 
standlng  discussion.  I  have  found  that 
much  of  the  criticism  of  the  bill  or  of  me  has 
been  general  In  character  and  does  not  re- 
veal any  acquaintance  with  the  bill  at  all. 

At  the  same  time,  I  find  that  some  of  Mr 
Melssner  s  fears  are  based  upon  the  reading 
of  single  sentences  In  portions  of  the  bUl 
and  not  taking  Into  account  their  limited 
apphcatlon  within  toe  bUl,  or  the  full  text 
of  the  other  legislation  to  v/hich  reference 
la  made.    May  I  point  this  out  and  also  take 
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up  his  fears,  one  by  one,  as  expressed  in  hl« 
letter? 

SCOPE  or  THE  BH-L 

Page  1  is  largely  devoted  to  asserting  that 
the  bill  Is  national  in  scope  and  that  it  will 
apply  to  the  entire  United  SUtes.  That,  of 
course.  Is  correct. 

It  might  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
first  9  sections  of  the  bill  deal  with  the 
establishment  of  the  mediation  board  and  the 
establishment  of  a  30-day  period  for  a  media- 
tion board  to  attempt  to  achieve  a  voluntary 
settlement  of  issues  in  an  Industrial  dispute 
without  resort  to  strike  or  lockout,  and  that 
these  9  of  the  13  substantive  sections  In  the 
bill  are  applicable  only  where  an  employer 
regularly  employe  250  people. 

It  may  be  that  this  would  substantially 
limit  the  application  of  provisions  of  the  bill 
In  southern  Illinois.  You  would  know  about 
this  better  than  I. 

In  addition.  If  you  have  many  railroad 
workers,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  sec- 
tion 12  relating  to  supervisory  employees 
"does  not  include  any  employee  within  the 
purview  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act."  and  fur- 
ther that  section  5,  which  defines  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Mediation  Board  which  oper- 
ates under  the  provisions  of  the  first  9  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  specifically  "excludes  any 
matter  coming  within  the  purview  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act." 

In  this  way,  also,  the  scope  of  the  bill  Is 
limited  and  that  limitation  Is  Nation-wide. 

The  positive  features  of  the  bill,  apart 
from  these  exceptions,  are.  generally  speak- 
ing, national  In  scope  and  the  virtue  of  so 
being  will  fc>e  obvious  as  ttc  consider  the  other 
points  which  Mr.  MeLssner  raises. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  interesting  to  you,  I 
feel  sure,  sometime  to  drop  in  my  office  and 
read  some  of  the  letters  from  rank-and-file 
members  of  various  labor  organisations  who 
have  written  in  favor  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

NO  INTENT  TO  SMASH   IWIONS 

Page  2  of  Mr.  Melssner's  letter  starts  off 
with  an  assertion  which  I  milst  challenge. 

He  sajrs:  "The  measure  Is  an  out-and-out 
attempt  to  smash  unions  and  deprive  the 
American  working  man  of  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  collective  bargaining."  That  is 
Jtiot  correct. 

With  equal  emphasis  I  assert  that  the  bUl 
Is  not  an  attempt  to  smash  unions  or  destroy 
collective  bargaining,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
strengthen  collective  bargaining. 

To  support  his  assertion  he  further  assorts: 

"If  passed  It  would: 

"1.  Create  a  tripartite  mediation  board 
patterned  after  the  defunct  War  Labor 
Board." 

I  would  say  that  't  is  naore  patterned  after 
the  National  Railway  Labor  procedure,  and 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  am  unable  to  see  how 
It  hurts  coUective  bargaining  to  create  a 
beard  to  offer  its  assistance  when  collective 
bargaining  has  broken  down  or  failed  to  reach 
an  agreement.  The  Board  has  no  power  to 
enforce  any  findings  or  recommendations. 

Most  people  have  criticised  the  bill  for  not 
giving  more  power  to  the  Board.  All  It  can 
do  under  the  bUl  is  to  ask  both  sides  to  re- 
frain from  work  stoppage  for  30  days  while 
they  try  to  help  Iron  out  the  points  at  Issue, 
and  achieve  or  complete  the  collective  bar- 
gaining.    How  does  that  destroy  It? 

"2.  Provide  a  ccoLlng-off  period  when  no 
strikes  could  be  called  and  this  would  be  en- 
forceable in  the  courts." 

That  period  is  30  days.  As  a  matter  of 
experience,  such  a  waiting  period  has  not 
riilned  collective  bargaining  In  Minnesota 
nor  in  the  railroad  industry  where  it  has 
been  tried.  The  purpose  of  court  protection 
is  merely  to  preserve  "the  status  quo"  so 
that  neither  side  shall  get  any  advantage 
over  the  other  during  the  period  that  media- 
tion is  tried. 


It  would  be  unfair,  in  my  optolon,  to  ask 
either  party  to  a  dispute  to  withhold  Its  action 
of  stopping  work  for  30  dffVs  uii1«m  you  did 
try  to  preserve  the  position  of  each  at  the 
end  of  the  time,  if  mediation  faUs. 

"3.  Outlaw  boycotts,  sjinpathy  and  Juris- 
dictional strikes." 

Unbiased  observers  of  the  tzidustrial  sit- 
uation in  the  country,  today.  I  think,  are 
geheraUy  agreed  that  these  thlnirs  have  done 
more  to  hurt  organized  lat)or  than  anything 
rise.  I  t)elieve  it  was  President  Truman  who 
pointed  out  that  the  contests  between  rival 
labor  unions  with  the  innocent  public  the 
victim  Is  injuring  organized  labor.  Even  the 
Senate  Latx}r  Committee.  whlc:a  has  been 
heralded  as  "emasculating"  the  Case  bill  put 
In  a  provision  to  protect  farmer?  in  the  de- 
livery of  their  products  from  tlie  effects  of 
boycotts. 

In  fact,  the  Senate  bill  makes  such  Inter- 
ference a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine 
up  to  $2,000  and  Imprtsomnent  up  to  1  year. 

The  original  Case  bill,  as  pased  by  the 
House,  did  not  go  that  far,  meroly  revoking 
the  benefits  of  the  Wagner  Act  which  the 
Government  had  conferred  in  <:ertain  sec- 
tions, the  effect  of  which  would  merely  re- 
lieve the  employer  of  an  obligation  to  reem- 
ploy the  persons  who  violated  ttie  law  or  of 
recognizing  a  certain  union  as  tiie  exclusive 
bargaining  agent  tor  a  period  oi  6  months. 
The  employer  could  reemploy  everyone  In- 
volved, if  he  desired,  or  any  other  employer 
could  and  would  be  Ixmnd  to  do  so.  and  the 
particular  union  could  be  negotiated  with 
before  the  6  months  expired. 

The  penalty  in  the  House  bill  simply  re- 
lieved the  employer  of  ths  requirement  to 
reemploy  or  to  recognize  a  given  union  as 
the  exclusive  union  (within  the  6  months) 
If  either  violated  the  law.  That  certainly 
does   not   destroy   bargaining. 

"4.  Deprive  Individuals  guilty  of  'violence 
or  threats'  of  their  rights  under  the  Wagner 
Act." 

Mr.  Melssner  nowhere  in  his  letter  under- 
takes to  defend  the  use  of  force,  violence, 
and  intimidation,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  average  union  member  does.  In  fact,  to 
guarantee  reemployment  rights  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  engages  in  force  and  violence  was 
not  Intended  in  the  original  Wagner  Act 
nor  In  the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  in  my  opin- 
ion. And  surely  organized  labor  In  America 
is  stronger  when  it  does  not  defend  such 
practices.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  labor  liian  for  it 
.to  disovv-n  and  disavow  them. 

"5.  Exclude  supervisory  employees.  Includ- 
ing timekeepers,  from  the  right  to  be  repre- 
.  sented  by  a  union  of  their  choice." 

This  fear  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  language  iwed  In  section  12  and  since 
It  is  again  taken  up  on  page  4  of  Mr.  Melss- 
ner's letter.  I  win  take  It  up  In  detail  when 
I  reach  that  point. 

NOSRTS-LACTTAMnA   ACT 

"6.  Amend  the  Norris-LaOuardia  Act  to 
permit  courts  to  issue  Injunctions  In  labor 

disputes." 

This  fear  is  expanded  by  Mr.  Melssner  In 
the  balance  of  page  2  by  quoting  a  portion 
of  the  bill  and  by  saying: 

"Any  amendment  of  the  Norrls-LaGuardia 
Act  is  a  critical  threat  to  the  freedom  of 
organized  labor  in  America." 

And— 

"The  Case  bill  would  strip  labor  of  its  free- 
dom and  legalistic  dictatorship  by  providing 
that — 

L  "  'When  granUng  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order,  or  making  or  entering  a  de- 
cree enforcing  an  order  of  the  chairman,  as 
provided  in  this  section,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
courts  sitting  in  equity  shall  not  be  limited 
by  the  act  oitltled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code,  to  define  and  limit  the  Juris- 
diction of  courts  sitting  In  equity,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  March  23.  1932.'  •• 


Then  Mr.  Melssner  says:  "That  means  the 
teeth  of  the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  are  pulled 
If  the  Case  bill  becomes  law." 

This.  I  think.  Is  Mr.  Melssner's  greatest 
fecr.  He  overlooks,  however,  that  the  lan- 
guage which  he  quotes,  and  which  I  have 
copied  from  his  letter,  applies  to  and  is  found 
In  the  section  which  deals  with  preservmg 
the  st:itus  quo  during  the  30-day  waltmg 
period  for  the  at<.empt«d  mediation. 

Would  he  favor  letting  the  employer  for- 
tify hlnaself  during  the  waltUig  period  by 
negotiating  with  another  rival  union,  or  em- 
ploying personnel  without  regard  to  provi- 
sions in  the  prior  conuact? 

The  restraining  orders  permitted  during 
the  30-day  period  aie  only  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  sUtus  quo  during  the  period 
of  attempted  mediation  and  completion  of 
coUectlve  bargaining  negotiations. 

Moreover,  when  Mr.  Melssner  says  that 
"any  amendment  of  the  Norrls-LaGuardia 
Act  Is  a  critical  threat  to  the  freedom  of 
organized  labor  in  America"  and  after  cit- 
ing the  language  above  quoJ«d  from  the  bUl 
then  says  "That  means  the  teeth  of  the 
Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  are  pulled"  by  such 
limited  U£e  of  that  language,  he  takes  in  too 
much  terr'tory.  For,  permit  me  to  point 
out,  that  the  language  he  objects  to  lu  my 
bill  is  idenUcal.  practically,  with  paragraph 
(h)  of  section  lo  of  the  Wagner  National 
Lab<^r  Relations  Act,  and  I  quote: 

"(h>  When  granting  appropriate  t^porary 
relief  or  a  restraining  order,  or  making  and 
entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  eo  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  an  order  of  the  Board,  as 
provided  in  this  section,  the  Jurisdiction 
of  couru  Bitting  In  equity  shall  not  be 
limited  by  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to'amend 
the  Judicial  code  and  to  define  and  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In  equity, 
and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  March  23. 
1932  • 

What  I  have  Just  copied  is  not  from  the 
Case  bUl:  It  U  from  the  Wagner  Act.  Li  It 
not  an  amendment  proposed  to  the  Norrte- 
LaGuardia  Act:  It  is  the  law.  and  has  been 
the  law  since  the  Wagner  Act  became  law. 
It  is  not  limited  In  its  appMcatlon  to  the 
preservation  of  status  quo  for  30  days:  It  Is 
applicable  generally  as  a  part  of  section  10 
of  the  act  which  grants  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  broad  powers  to  "prevent 
unfair  labor  practices." 

Mr.  Melssner.  apparently,  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  Norrts-LaOuardia  Act  had 
previously  been  modified  by  that  very  lan- 
gtiage  in  the  Wagner  Act  and  for  a  much 
broader  ptupoee. 

Further,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
Case  bill  specifically  says:  "No  order  of  the 
chairman  or  procea  df  any  court  under  this 
act  shall  require  an  individual  employee  to 
render  labor  or  senrloes  without  his  cmmnt 
nor  shall  any  provtsion  of  such  ottfer  or 
process  be  construed  to  make  the  refusal  to 
work  of  an  individual  employee  a  violation 
of  such  order  or  process  or  otherwise  an 
Illegal  act." 

When  these  things  are  brought  to  Mr. 
Melssner's  attention',  I  feel  sure  that  his  ob- 
vious desire  to  get  the  facts  and  his  sense  of 
falrtiess  and  understanding  will  remove  his 
fears  on  this  tcart. 

THIRTT-DAT    MEDiaTTON    PESIOO 

Page  3  of  Mr.  Melasner's  letter  Is  Urgaly 
devoted  to  his  objections  to  the  SO-day  wait- 
ing period,  a  power  given  to  the  Board  to 
maintain  while  It  seeks  to  extend  and  com- 
plete the  coUectlve  baisainlng  to  achieve  a 
contract  without  stoppage  of  work.  He 
thinks  this  means  a  return  "to  'un-Axneri- 
can  op?n-shop  working  conditions"  if  the 
strike  is  postponed  for  90  days. 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  who  would  argue 
with  him  about  the  "un-American  open  shop" 
phrase  because  many  people  feel  the  basic 
American  right  is  for  a  man  to  work  who 
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wants  to  work,  but  I  will  not  go  into  that 
here.  Rather,  let  me  point  out  the  idea  of 
a  waiting  period  has  not  destroyed  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  established  open-shop 
working  condition^  In  Minnesota  where  they 
-  have  such  a  law,  nor  in  the  railroad  Industry 
where  not  30  but  90  days  of  postponement 
can  be  required. 

SAII.WAT   ACT   HAS   HELPED 

You  will  recall  that  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  30  days'  notice  of  Intent  to  strike 
must  be  given;  then.  If  the  President  decides 
to  appoint  a  board  to  Investigate  the  situa- 
tion, another  30  days  can  be  taken  by  them; 
-^  and  finally,  if  the  board  makes  recommenda- 
tions. 30  days  additional  can  be  taken  for 
consideration  and  action  upon  them — a  total 
of  90  days.  The  record  does  not  Indicate 
that  this  practice  has  either  destroyed  unions 
In  the  railroad  industry  or  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

On  the  contrary,  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  these  provisions  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor 'Act  have  made  It  possible  for 
railway  employees  to  net  greater  earnings 
because  they  have  been  able  to  continue  on 
the  pay  roll  while  their  grievances  have  been 
Ironed  out.  And  I  believe  that  the  blessings 
to  the  laborers  of  America  generally,  as  well 
as  to  the  public  as  a  whole  would  be  almost 
incalculable  if  we  could  solve  our  Industrial 
disputes  without  stopping  production  and 
distribution  while  we  do  so. 

Again,  on  page  3  of  his  letter.  Mr.  Melssner 
says.  "The  act  throws  a  monkey  wrench  Into 
the  whole  collective-bargaining  machinery  of 
the  United  States  as  worked  out  by  unions 
and  management  by  giving  the  courts  the 
final  say  in  contractual  relations."  There- 
upon he  quotes  the  section  making  contracts 
mutually  enforceable. 

A  BARGAIN  IS  A  CONT«ACT 

1  am  a  little  surprised  at  his  making  this 
argument.  I  have  Mways  supposed  that  the 
aim  In  collective  bargaining  was  a  contract. 
If  a  question  arises  as  to  interpretation  of 
some  provision,  who  can  Interpret  It  but  a 
Judicial  body?  Long  before  any  issue  would 
go  to  the  courts  the  parties  would  talk  over 
their  difference  In  Interpretation.  If  they 
could  not  agree  upon  It,  to  whom  should  they 
turn  If  not  to  the  courts?  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  bill  which  would  prevent  them  from 
submitting  the  matter  to  an  arbitration  panel 
if  they  preierred. 

As  the  Seiuite  minority  report  points  out: 
"The  courts  have  held  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Wagner  Act  was  'to  compel  employers  to 
bargain  collectively  with  their  employees  to 
the  end  that  an  employment  contract,  bind- 
ing on  both  parties,  should  be  made'  (H  J 
Heinz  Ac  Co    (311  U.  S.  514-1941))." 

And  President  Truman  said  to  the  labor- 
management  conference  last  fall,  "We  shall 
have  to  find  methods  not  only  of  peaceful 
negotiation  of  labor  contracts  but  also  of 
insuring  industrial  peace  for  the  lifetime 
of  such  contracts.  Contracts  once  made 
must  be  lived  up  to  and  should  be  changed 
only  in  the  manner  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties.  If  we  expect  confidence  In  agree- 
ments made,  there  must  be  responsibility  • 
and  Integrity  on  both  sides  in  carrying  them 
out." 

■  Thus.  I  would  think  that  when  Mr.  Melss- 
ner reflects  upon  this  point  more  carefully 
he  would  agree  that  Instead  of  weakening 
collective  bargaining,  a  provision  which 
makes  the  collective-bargainlng  contract 
mutually  enforceable  greatly  strengthens  the 
process.    Otherwise,  what  is  a  contract? 

Most  of  page  5  of  Mr.  Melssner's  letter  Is 
devoted  to  quoting  the  section  12  of  the  bill 
on  supervisory  employees  and  objecting  to 
Its  wording  as  "too  Inclusive."  I  am  not 
satisfied,  myself,  with  the  wording  which 
the  bin  carried  as  it  left  the  Houae.  in  this 
respect,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  wlU 
improve  it. 


Stn»EB\1SOBT    EMPLOYEES 

At  the  same  time,  I  should  point  out  that 
the  language,  even  as  passed  by  the  House, 
does  not  forbid  membership  of  supervisory 
employees  in  unions.  It  simply  denies  to 
supervisory  employees  as  defined,  the  right 
to  be  included  among  the  employees  for 
whora  a  given  "representative"  or  bargaining 
agent  is  recognized  as  the  "exclusive"  bar- 
gaining power,  under  sections  7,  8,  and  9  of 
the  Wagner  Act.  In  other  words.  It  means 
that  foremen  cannot  represent  both  employer 
and  employee  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Employees  who  come  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  are'e.xempted  from  the  limitation 
because  they  have  a  special  act  which  handles 
their  situation.     ~ 

I  wish  Mr.  Melssner  would  suggest  such 
improvements  in  the  definition  of  super- 
visory employees  as  he  thinks  would  be  ap- 
propriate. I  know  he  could  help,  and  I  feel 
sure  he  would  want  to,  for  Mr.  William  Green, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  when  he  testified  before  the  Senate 
conmiittee,  February  23,  1946,  said  that  "a 
line  of  distinction  should  be  drawn"  between 
the  supervisory  employees  who  would  repre- 
sent management  and  those  employees  who 
would  represent  labor  at  the  collective-bar- 
gaining table. 

"No  man  can  serve  two  masters"  and  "no 
lawyer  can  serve  both  parties"  and  no  man 
can  sit  on  both  sides  of  the  table  if  he  is  to 
give  full  representation. 

This  matter  of  defining  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn  is  of  equal  concern  to  labor 
and  management,  it  seems  to  me.  As  Gerald 
ReUly  of  the  NLRB  has  said:  "How  can  a  man 
be  honest  with  himself  and  honest  with  his 
union,  if  he  Is  forced,  as  a  condition  of  union- 
ism, to  play  both  ends  against  the  middle. 
And  this  Is  exactly  what  he  must  do  w  a 
unionized  foreman." 

Our  definition  of  supervisory  employees  In 
the  House  verson  can  be  improved  upon,  and 
if  Mr.  Melssner  submits  some  suggestions  on 
this  point.  I  will  greatly  appreciate  your  pass- 
ing them  on  to  me  and  I  will  see  that  they  get 
to  some  of  the  Senators  who  are  working  on 
this  problem. 

In  conclusion.  Charley,  I  want  to  thank 
you,  and  through  you.  Mr.  Melssner  for  this 
opportunity  to  bring  out  some  of  the  intent 
and  purposes  of  the  Case  bill  and  hope  I  may 
have  cleared  up  some  points  for  him.  Your 
characteristic  effort  to  accomplish  construc- 
tive results  in  legislation  should  be  appreci- 
ated by  your  constituents  and  I  hope  it  is 
known  to  them  as  it  Is  to  us  here. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Feancis  Case, 


Free  Eoierprise  and  Peacetime 
Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Kaiser  before  the  Spo- 
kane Chamber  of  Commerce,  May  3 
1946. 

Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Kaiser  first  came 
to  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  played  an  instrumental  role  in  the 


industrial  development  of  my  State  and 
of  the  whole  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  this  address  Mr.  Kaiser  states  his 
philosophy  of  free  enterprise  and  peace- 
time production.  He  reviews  particularly 
his  role  in  the  postwar  operation  of  alu- 
minum plants  originally  built  for  war 
needs.  Aluminum'  producti'-n  will  have 
vital  importance  to  the  ecc  omic  future 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  well-earned  praise  which  Mr. 
Kaiser  confers  in  his  address  upon  my 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 1  Mr.  Mitchell].  Mr.  Kaiser  com- 
mends him  for  his  vision  and  for  his 
pel-severance  in  assuring  another  great 
step  in  America's  industrial  progress. 

The  efforts  of  my  colleague  in  getting 
the  aluminum  industry  started  again  in 
the  Pecific  Northwest  are  a  matter  of 
record,  and  with  the  commendation  of 
Mr.  Kaiser  I  heartily  concur. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  from 
the  Public  Printer  a  statement  that  the 
material  which  I  have  requested  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  will  cover  approxi- 
mately three  and  two-thirds  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  at  a  cost  of 
$220.- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  confidence 
and  encouragement  you  have  given  us  dtir- 
Ing  the  past  weeks.  From  the  very  earliest 
reports  of  our  interest  In  the  aluminum 
plants  at  Spokane,  you  have  made  it  clear 
that  you  really  wanted  us  to  come  here. 

There  is  so  much  of  Importance  to  talk 
about  today  that  I  hesitate  to  take  time  out 
for  the  memories  of  the  past  which  are  now 
so  vividly  renewed.  Nevertheless.  I  know  you 
Will  pardon  me  for  mentioning  that  this  is 
an  anniversary. 

It  will  be  just  40  years  next  July  since  I 
first  came  to  Spokane.  Those  were  the  days 
of  the  Golden  West— a  land  of  fabulous  op- 
portunities. There  was  still  the  glamour  of 
the  frontier  and  men  still  worked  and  ven- 
tured in  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  are  even  greater 
opportunities  today,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
the  pioneers  still  prevails. 

I  am  grateful  that  Mrs.  Kaiser  could  be 
with  me  today.  Spokane  was  our  first  home. 
It  gave  us  not  only  shelter,  but  the  chance  to 
venture  and  to  build.  Both  our  sons  are  / 
natives  of  the  State  of  Washington;  Edgar, 
the  older,  was  born  here  in  Spokane.  They 
would  have  been  with  us  were  they  not  fully 
occupied  With  the  task  of  making  auto- 
mobiles. There  are  many  old  friends  in 
memory  today.  I  wish  there  were  time  to 
name  them  all.  The  finest  tribute  we  can 
pay  to  those  who  Inspired  us  here  In  our 
youth  Is  to  work  today  and  now  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the>r  dreams. 

Whatever  disagreements  there  may  be 
among  men  throughout  the  world  at  this 
moment,  there  are  some  fundamentals  on 
which  all  seem  to  be  in  accord.  One  of  the 
most  Important  Is  that  we  can  have  neither 
peace  nor  security  without  the  abundant 
production  of  goods  and  services. 

Here  In  America,  experts  express  this  truth 
In  technical  terms  such  as  "National  in- 
come" and  "National  product."  They  say 
we  must  have  a  $200,000,000,000  economy. 
I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  want  to  waste 
time  in  discussing  what  these  terms  mean, 
nor  the  past,  present,  or  future  value  of  the 
dollars  in  which  they  are  written.  In  plain 
language,  it  Is  clear  that  if  we  are  to  have 
the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  opportunl- 
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ties  which  science  and  Invention  now  offer, 
we  must  double  the  volume  of  prewar  pro- 
duction. If  the  expression  "a  $200,000,000,000 
economy"  describes  the  situation,  I  am  con- 
tent to  use  it. 

The  key  to  this  goal  is  an  immediate  and 
vast  Increase  in  the  supply  of  basic 
materials. 

Aluminum  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
Industry's  basic  materials.  Measiu-ed  by  pre- 
war standards  and  uses  the  wartime  ex- 
panded aluminum  capacity  was  greater  than 
any  anticipated  need.  But  from  what  is  now 
known  about  this  metal  and  Its  potential 
uses,  we  have  today  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  these  so-called  excess 
capacity  and  surplus  plants. 

This  means  that  Spokane  now  has  the 
chance  to  make  a  superb  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  new  economic  objective.  I  am  con- 
fident that  together  and  with  courage  we 
can  succeed  In  this  venture  and  create  a 
national  asset  of  Immeasurable  value. 

A  few  years  ago.  before  the  war.  we  took 
a  similar  step  when  we  built  a  cement  plant 
near  San  Franc^Eco.  At  first  the  project 
called  for  the  production  of  2.500,000  barrels 
of  cement  a  year;  sulBcient  to  supply  more 
than  half  the  then  existing  market  in  that 
area.  The  venture  was  dubbed,  "A  rash  and 
useless  undertaking." 

Two  years  later  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
was  doubled  to  5.000.000  barrels  a  year.  The 
trade  journals  classify  this  as  the  largest 
cement  plant  in  the  world,  and  It  is  oper- 
ating at  full  capacity.  Nevertheleas,  the  de- 
mand still  exceeds  the  supply. 

Four  years  ago  we  built  our  own  steel  mill 
in  southern  California  to  supply  steel  for  the 
western  shipyards  where  there  was  a  criti- 
cal shortage  in  time  of  war.  Today  that 
plant,  even  though  undergoing  conversion 
to  peacetime  uses,  is  operating  at  full  capac- 
ity producing  steel  for  peacetime  products. 
The  demand  for  steel  greatly  exceeds  the 
supply  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  double 
the  output. 

A  dynamic  economy  like  ours  must  not 
stand  still  when  the  supply  side  of  the  mar- 
ket breaks  down. 

Fear  is  the  great  destroyer — fear  of  com- 
P'tltlon;  fear  of  overproduction:  fear  of  In- 
flation; fear  of  a  tiuyers'  strike;  fear  of  the 
new  discoveries  In  science  and  invention. 

What  the  country  needs  most  is  Indus- 
trial leadership  that  Is  afraid  of  nothing  ex- 
cept the  false  theory  that  the  country  can 
grow  great  by  standing  still. 

But  this  Is  your  meeting  and  today — here 
in  Spokane — aluminum  Is  the  top  topic. 
The  war  did  three  things  for  aluminum: 

(1)  It  paved  the  way  for  new  competition. 

(2)  It  Increased  the  capacity  so  that  the 
metal  can  be  profitably  employed  in  new 
uses,  hundreds  of  which  have  been  explored 
and  proven. 

(3)  It  increased  the  niunber  of  trained 
personnel  so  that  there  are  skilled  craftsmen 
available  for  the  expansion  which  has  now 
begun. 

In  1938  there  was  only  one  American  pro- 
ducer of  primary  aluminum  and  this  com- 
pany was  also  the  major  fabricator.  Four 
reduction  plants  produced  about  300,000.000 
pounds  annually;  only  80.000.000  pounds 
more  than  can  now  be  produced  right  here 
at  the  Spokane  Mead  plant. 

Under  the  impetus  of  war  requirements, 
principally  for  aircraft,  private  and  Govern- 
ment aluminum  ingot  capacity  increased  to 
2,300,0O0W0  poxuids.  However,  about  800,- 
000,000  poimds  of  the  capacity  is  not  economic 
under  peacetime  conditions  because  of  high 
power  costs.  However,  the  remaiiuler  of 
1.500.000.000  pounds  (five  times  prewar 
OH^acity)  will  all  be  In  production  in  the 
near  future.  In  my  opinion  It  is  even  pos- 
■ible  that  additional  aluminum  facilities  may 
be  needed. 

Intensive  research  and  experimentation 
have  already  converted  some  of  the  follow- 
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lug  prospects  into  active  demand  and  brought 
others  into  potential  promise: 

Aluminum  for  housing — for  roofing,  for 
siding,  for  doors  and  window  frames,  for 
baseboards,  for  pltimbing  and  electrical  fix- 
tures, for  radiators,  for  hardware,  for  gutters 
and  drainpipes. 

Aluminum  for  household  equipment  and 
appliances — for  refrigerators,  radios,  stoves, 
washing  machines,  furniture,  and  bookcases. 
Aluminum  for  ships — for  canoes  and  other 
pleasure  craft,  cargo  and  passenger  vessels, 
and  even  warships. 

Dr.  Engle  of  your  own  State  university  has 
enlarged  upon  this  list  until  It  covers  many 
pages. 

Any  basic  material  which  comes  so  sud- 
denly into  its  own  is  cerUin  to  excite  extrava- 
gant projections.  Perhaps  these  begin  to  be 
evident  in  the  current  forecasu  about  the 
supplies  of  the  raw  materials  from  which 
aluminum  is  made. 

For  the  moment  bauxite  is.  without  doubt, 
the  prime  element.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  alumina -bearing  clays  wUl.-  provide 
another  source:  but  until  that  field  has  been 
fully  explored  and  rendered  economically 
sotmd,  we  have  a  heavy  obligation  to  supple- 
ment our  meager  domestic  resources  by 
stock-piling  imported  baiuite  against  any 
and  all  emergencies.  Never  again  should 
there  be  a  critical  shortage  of  this  essential 
mineral.  In  the  n^anwhile,  we  can  dili- 
gently exploit  all  supplies.  Including  scrap, 
and  we  must  continue  the  research  for  sup- 
plementary sources. 

It  Is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  alimnina  will  be  developed 
In  the  Northwest  either  from  nearby  alu- 
mina-bearing clays  or  from  Pacific-island 
bauxite.  Portimately,  however,  an  Inde- 
pendent source  of  low-cost  alumina  for  the 
Spokane  reduction  plant  is  available  through 
the  lease  of  the  Government-owned  alumina 
plant  at  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

We  have  also  recently  acquired  rights  to 
125,000  acres  of  high-grade  bauxite  in  Dutch 
Surinam.  South  America,  as  cur  own  sup- 
ply for  the  Baton  Rouge  plant.  Long-range 
plans  have  been  develo{>ed  which  will  assist 
the  Baton  Rouge  unit  in  feeding  additional 
aluminum  planU  in  the  South  wherever 
cheap  electric  power  is  then  available. 

I  have  no  corner  on  Imagination  nor  on 
faith.  I  wiU  go  all  the  way  v;ith  the  prophecy 
that  the  aluminum  business  in  the  North- 
west can  be  a  fl.COO.OCO.COO  Industry  and 
can  take  the  lead  In  the  economic  prospects 
of  this  area. 

I  now  come  to  a  moment  which  I  have 
eagerly  awaited.  I  knew  there  would  be  a 
public  occasion  when  there  could  be  an  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  your  own  Senator 
Hugh  MrrcHELL  for  his  vision  and  for  his 
perseverance  In  assuring  another  great  step 
in  America's  industrial  progress. 

This  Is  the  time  and  the  place  to  briefiy 
review  a  little  current  history.  The  disposi- 
tion of  war  plants  is  not  a  new  subject.  It 
was  under  discussion  long  before  the  war 
ended.  At  least  three  congressional  com- 
mittees have  had  It  under  review  and  analy- 
sis. 

There  is  a  marked  evolution  in  thinking 
on  this  matter  which  is  about  as  follows: 

1.  A  year  ago  there  was  the  fear  that  these 
plants  would  compete  with  and  possibly  ruin 
private  enterprise. 

2.  Nine  months  ago  the  war  came  suddenly 
to  a  close  and  there  was  the  shock  of  re- 
alizing that  little  bad  been  done  on  the  sub- 
ject of  disposal. 

3.  Then  came  the  period  of  watchful 
waiting.  Industry  wasn't  sure  whether  or 
not  it  wanted  the  plants.  There  was  some 
vague  discussion  about  terms  and  subsidies. 

4.  Then  suddenly  came  the  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  instead  of  a  surplus  of  plants 
there  was  going  to  be  a  shortage. 

5.  Today  there  Is  active  bidding  for  war 
facilities.    They  are  actually  in  demaiul. 


I  want  8enat<»  Mttchbtx  to  have  full  credit 
for  his  foresight,  but  I  cannot  help  being  glad 
that  early  in  his  light  for  full  utilization.  I 
was  actively  on  hte  side. 

On  March  «.  1»45.  I  answered  a  request 
to  appear  before  the  Senate  s  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Study  and  Survey  Problems  of 
American  Small  Business.  In  a  plea  for 
the  light  metals.  I  outlined  five  major  in- 
dustri&i  projects  In  which  we  were  tmftk/f- 
Ing  aluminum  in  quantities  In  addition  to 
magnesium.  I  also  suted  that  during  the 
war  our  people  attained  a  high  standard  of 
living;  that  they  are  hoping  to  maintain  It. 
but  they  all  know  that  they  cannot  have  It 
on  prewar  production  schedules.  Our  hope 
is  in  the  full  utilization  of  the  immense 
productive  capacity  we  now  enjcy,  and  add- 
ing to  It. 

Our  further  Interest  in  aluminum  and 
the  Government-owned  plnnts.  partlciilarly 
the  Spokane  plants,  was  presented  here  at  a 
special  Senate  hearing  last  August.  This 
Senate  committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  your  Senator  MrrcmEj.,  had  reque:.ted  a 
statement  from  us.  This  was  dene  for  rre 
by  Mr.  Chad  Calhoun,  rice  president  of  our 
company.  Just  prior  to  the  Spokane  hear- 
ings, I  "had  on  August  10  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  W.  Stuart  Symington,  then  Chair- 
man of  Surplus  Property,  in  which  I  said 
that  we  were  actively  making  a  study  and 
analysis  upon  which  to  ba.se  our  proposal 
I  declared  our  interest  In  the  Government- 
owned  aluminum  ingot  plants  in  Oregon. 
Washington,  and  California,  the  alumina 
plants  at  Hurricane  Creek.  Ark.,  and  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  the  rolling  mill  at  Spokane,  ex- 
trxision.  forging,  and  sand-casting  equipment 
at  various  locations.' 

Mr.  Cttlhoun  read  this  entire  letter  to  th- 
commlttee. 

At  that  time,  apparently  there  had  been 
no  forecast  of  a  need  or  demand  In  peace- 
time for  the  great  aluminum  capacities  of 
this  country,  especially  for  the  product  of 
the  two  Spokane  plants.  Private  capital  ap- 
peared to  be  wary  of  taking  on  the  rleks. 

Let  me  repeat  that  aluminum  capacity  In 
wartime  had  increased  nearly  eight  times 
over  the  prewar  capacities.  The  Spokane 
plants  alone  were  capable  of  producing  70 
percent  of  the  entire  United  States  prewar 
aluminum  capacity. 

That  the  risks  Involved  wer<-  rect^gnlzed  Is 
evident  In  a  proposal  made  August  2,  1945. 
by  Mr.  Bam  Hitsbends,  then  in  charge  of 
Surplus  Plent  Disposal  for  the  RFC,  which 
said  in  part; 

"The  facts  are.  the  Government  has  the 
plants:  knowledge  of  operation  is  restricted 
to  Alcoa  and  Reynolds;  the  Government 
wants  to  realize  on  these  plants:  therefore, 
the  Government  will  have  to  take  the  risk  in- 
cident to  the  education  of  new  operators." 
Mr.  Husbands  then  offered  a  possible  basis 
for  leasing  to  new  operators  which  was  in 
effect  a  subsidy.  His  plan,  he  stated,  was  that 
trader  which  the  plants  were  operated  during 
the  war — at  no  financial  risk  but  with  profits 
distributed  86  percent  to  the  Oovemment 
and  15  percent  to  the  operator. 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  you,  particularly 
at  a  luncheon  meeting,  with  long  quotatloiks 
from  Government  doctunents.  But  the  rec- 
ord of  these  events  is  of  sufficient  Importance 
that  I  have  given  the  citations  to  the  press 
In  the  hope  that  many  readers  will  Inform 
themselves  fully. 

Another  report  of  the  SenateHSpecial  Com- 
mittee to  Study  Problems  of  American  Small 
Business  held  on  September  10,  1945.  further 
Indicates  the  prevailing  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty in  these  words: 

"The  location  of  many  of  the  Oovemment- 
owned  light  metals  plants  Is  poor  from  the 
standpoint  of  peacetime  survival.  •  •  • 
"A  Oovemment  disposal  policy  of  *eoBM 
and  get  it,'  and  'take  It  as  it  is'  would  be  Im- 
proper and  out  of  accord  with  the  re^Kmsl- 
bilities  of  the  Surplus  Property  Board  and 
the  RFC." 
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On  September  11.  1M5.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral iMiied  »  leogtby  analysis  on  aluminum 
which  is  of  historle  Interest  to  aU  of  ua  in 
this  room.  It  not  only  makes  a  plea  for  com- 
petition in  the  industry,  but  it  forecasts 
many  new  uses  for  the  metal  including  a  vast 
increase  in  aluminum  used  in  automobile 
manufacture. 

On  September  21.  1945,  Mr.  W.  Stuart  Svm- 
ingt^m  reported  to  Congress  for  the  Surplus 
Property  Board  on  alununiui  plants  and  fa- 
cilities, tvo  items  of  which  are  relevant: 

(1)  The  lack  of  competition  is  presented 
.    as  a  critical  problem. 

(2)  "Little  interest  has  thus  far  been  shown 
in  major  fabricating  plants." 

He  said  in  part: 

'To  date  only  a  few  candidates  have  shown 
stibstantial  Interest. 

•The^  problems  before  the  Board  are  dif- 
ficult with  respect  to  bringing  them  into  the 
industry  on  terms  that  will  permit  success- 
ful BurvlTal." 

By  October,  the  pot  had  really  begun  to 
boiL  Guarded  proposals  were  offered  with 
aUfScations  that  the  Government  share  the 
risk  or  grant  assurances  on  power  rates  and 
bauxite  fxlccs. 

The  Attorney  General  s  office  came  in  with 
a  forceful  statement  that  no  deal  which  did 
not  assure  ccmpetition  would  be  approved. 
Hearings  began  to  bristle  with  talk  about 
Government  in  business,  monopoly,  sub- 
sidles,  and  similar  subjects. 

During  all  these  months  your  own  Senator 
Ifrrcazix  was  battling  heroically  for  the  only 
major  issue,  namely,  the  utilization  of  the 
war  capacities  to  assure  an  expanded  peace- 
time economy. 

In  all  frankness.  I  want  t6  say  that  until 
our  uld  was  made  Itnown  there  was  no  firm 
declaration  of  Interest  by  others  in  the  Spo- 
kane plants.  But  when  serious  written  pro- 
posals were  submitted  last  January  by  us, 
active  bidding  began. 

Finally  the  Spokane  plants  were  leased 
to  us  on  a  straight  rental  .basis  without  any 
subsidy.  I  want  you  to  know  that  these 
leases  are  financed  with  our  own  funds  and 
conninerclal  bank  loans. 

We  are  now  ccmmltted  to  a  total  fixed 
rental  for  the  three  plants,  two  at  Spokane 
end  one  at  Baton  Rouge,  ranging  from  $978,- 
70)  for  the  first  year,  up  to  $4,232,000  per 
year  the  fifth  year.  In  addition  to  these 
rentals,  we  pay  aU  taxes,  insurance,  and 
maintenance  whether  we  produce  aluminum 
or  not.  -We  have  gladly  assumed  these  pri- 
vate risks  without  Government  subsidy. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  lease 
we  have  requested  the  War  AsseU  Adminis- 
tration to  place  five  of  the  six  pot  lines  at 
the  licad  plant  into  operating  condition  at 
once.  Notice  for  the  sixth  line  will  no  doubt 
be  given  soon. 

In  order  to  bring  the  Trentwood  Rolling 
Mill  into  early  operation  we  are  endeavoring 
to  purchase  15,0O0.CO0  pounds  of  aluminum 
from  Government  stock  pile.  Otherwise, 
rolling-mill  operations  might  be  delayed 
until  we  could  produce  ingot  at  the  Mead 
plant. 

All  Indications  point  to  early  full  capacity 
operations  at  both  plants.  For  the  moment, 
we  are  impatiently  waiting  for  War  Assets 
Administration  to  place  the  plants  in  oper- 
ating condition. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  annotmce  that 
all  three  <of  the  aluminum  planu  which  we 
have  leased  will  be  operated  by  our  Perma- 
nent Metals  Corp.  ^AU  leases  have  been 
■Miffned  to  that  company  which  has  Justl- 
flsMe  pride  in  the  awards  cf  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  records  established  in  the  field  of 
light  meuis. 

I  fully  expect  to  celebrate  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  my  coming  to  Spokane  by 
knowing  that  this  great  industry  is  under  way 
••  a  vital  imlt  in  America's  bid  for  peace  and 
•ecurlty. 

But  you  have  the  right  to  knc-  that  our 
•a  trance  into  the  aluminum  field  as  a  third 


producer,  even  though  It  assures  a  broadening 
of  competition,  has  not  gone  tmchallenged. 
I  must,  therefore,  touch  briefly  on  a  reaction 
which  concerns  us  all. 

On  Aprtl  11.  1946,  Just  2  weeks  ago.  Senator 
Sttub  BxmcES.  of  New  Hampshire,  launched 
an  attack  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which 
has  bsen  widely  publicized.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  Just  what  Senator  Bbdczs  was  but  to 
destro'y.  The  speech  had  a  political  flavor 
which  was  offeiisive  to  both  national  political 
parties.  He  made  it  appear  that  he  was 
striking  at  me.  but  actually  he  struck  at  a 
whole  army,  including  many  of  his  own 
colleagties: 

1.  He  struck  at  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt, whose  memory  Is  held  by  our  people 
above  partisan  slander. 

2.  He  struck  at  his  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate, Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  who 
supported  our  ^K■ar  efforts  with  confidence 
and  encouragement.  He  struck  at  Secretar- 
ies of  War  and  Navy,  at  generals,  admirals, 
and  department  heads  who  entrusted  us 
with  terrifying  responsibilities  and  with 
major  military  secrets. 

3.  His  most  vicious  blow  was  at  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  He  forgot 
that  this  Institution  was  created  by  a  Re- 
publican administration  and  was  recognized 
and  entrusted  with  high  responsibility  by  a 
Democratic  administration.  Apparently,  he 
forgot  the  invaluable  and  nonpartisan  serv- 
ice which  it  rendered  to  the"  Nation  and  to 
industry  throughout  the  depression  and  the 
war.  No  one  wiil  challenge  its  usefulness  to- 
day when  certain  phases  of  reconversion  call 
for  credit  beyond  the  capacity  of  private 
lending. 

4.  He  struck  at  500.000  workers,  a  whole 
host  of  whom  worked  7  days  a  week  without 
vacations  to  set  many  records  in  shipbuild- 
ing, steel  manufacture,  the  production  of 
artillery  shells,  incendiary  materials,  magne- 
sium, and  aircraft. 

5.  He  struck  at  more  than  a  thousand 
supervisors  and  foremen  who  carried  the  load 
in  these  Industries  and  at  the  50  executives 
who  worked  day  and  night  for  more  than  4 
years. 

The  Bridces"  attack  was  a  pitiful  perform- 
ance, lacking  in  every  courtesy  which  re- 
spectabljp  criticism  requires.  In  a  mass  of 
erroneotis,  incomplete,  and  misleading  state- 
ments there  is  the  charge  that  we  were 
awarded  the  leases  on  the  Spokane  plants 
when  another  competitor  had  placed  a  high- 
er bid. 

Before  Senator  BtrocEs  indulged  in  Indis- 
criminate indignation  he  should  have  gene 
over  the  hearings  on  the  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment-owned plants.  He  should  have  fa- 
mUiarized  himself  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act.  He  should  have  locked 
at  the  war-production  records  and  checked 
the  awards  given  by  his  colleagues  for  meri- 
torious service.  With  a  little  fair  analvsis 
he  could  have  avoided  misinterpreting  RFC 
figures  and  reports— and,  finally,  he  could 
have  gotten  up  to  date  on  the  projected  uses 
of  aluminum  in  the  automobile  business. 

As  to  the  reasoas  for  the  acceptance  of  our 
proposals  on  the  Spokane  aluminmn  plants, 
the  War  Assets  Administration  and  the  At- 
torney G2neral  were  clear  and  explicit.  Ac- 
cording to  their  statements,  they  sought  to 
promote  greater  competition  in  the  alu- 
minum industry  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
clared will  of  Congress  as  set  forth  In  the 
Surplus  Property  Act. 

On  February  21  the  Spokane  Chronicle  told 
this  story  in  detail.  Commenting  on  another 
bid.  it  quoted  General  Gregory,  of  War  Assets 
Administration,  as  saying  that  the  Kaiser 
offer  Was  in  greater  conformity  with  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act. 

Finally.  I  want  you  to  know  about  some 
very  promising  prospects  for  aluminum  in 
automobUe  manufacture  which  S?nator 
BftxoGEs  ignored.  In  tilt  Senate  harangue  hs 
said: 


"Except  at  a  few  points  on  automobiles, 
steel  can  take  the  place  of  aluminimi  at 
about  cne-third  the  cost.  The  total  amount 
of  aluminum  required  -or  the  average  car  is 
6  pounds." 

Apparently  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire chose  to  omit  the  reason  why  the  auto- 
mobile industry  hasn't  used  more  altiminum. 
He  may  have  forgotten  or  maybe  doesn't 
know  that  the  heads  of  General  Motors.  Ford, 
and  others  had  long  since  decided  they  could 
not  safely  use  aluminum  in  automobiles  as 
long  "as  they  would  be  at  the  price  and  de- 
livery mercy  of  only  one  producer.  This  is 
all  set  forth  in  the  Surplus  Property  report  to 
Congress,  and  also  in  the  records  of  the  De- 
partmcnt  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Stuart  Symington,  then  Chairman  of 
Surplus  Property  Administration,  before 
Senator  0'M.*honeys  Surplus  Property  Com- 
mittee lEsc  October  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  automobile  industry  was  the  only  one 
capable  of  replacing  wartime  aircraft  de- 
mands for  aluminum. 

Mr.  Symington  made  It  clear  to  the  Senate 
committee  and  In  his  official  report  to  Con- 
gress that  the  automobile. in dtistry  will  not 
adopt  aluminum  in /a  major  fashion  until  it 
has  an  assured  price  based  upon  competi- 
tion and  until  it  has  more  than  one  source 
of  supply. 

If  Senator  Bridges  had  seen  the  all-aluml- 
num  bodies  designed  and  built  for  new 
models  which  I  have  seen:  if  he  had  driven 
an  automobile,  as  I  have,  which  is  70  percent 
aluminum  and  only  30  percent  steel,  he  would 
not  have  cynically  condemned  the  automo- 
bile to  a  mere  6  pounds  of  aluminum  per  car. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
million  pounds  of  this  metal  are  now  on 
order  for  automobile  production.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  hear  that  a  nationally-known 
truck-making  company  alone  has  offered  to 
buy  the  full  3  months'  capacity  output  cf 
the  Spokane  plant.  Naturally,  we  could  not 
accept  such  an  order,  but  It  is  nevertheless 
an  inde.'c  of  tremendous  importance. 

For  the  few  minutes  that  remain,  shall  we 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  West,  for  most  cf 
us  In  this  room  today  like  to  be  classified 
as  westerners. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  have  gone  by 
since  the  historical  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.  Notwithstanding  the  courage  of  the 
empire  builders,  the  Northwest  has  waited 
long  for  the  economic  development  which  its 
resources  have  always  Justified.  Agriculture 
and  lumbering  and  mining  came  into  rheir 
own:  but  the  manufacturing  arts  awaited 
the  supply  of  fuel  on  which  they  depend. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  chapter  in  the  drama 
of  the  Northwest  were  the  development*  at 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  Electric  i>ow- 
er  is  the  cornerstone  of  your  future  ar.d  It 
has  been  laid.  From  here  on  we  can  rear  an 
industrial  structure  of  almost  unparal.eled 
grandeur.  , 

But  even  as  we  contemplate  this  fabulous 
prospect,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that 
no  section  of  America  can  enjoy  prosperity 
at  the  expense  of  some  other  section.  In- 
dustrial health  must  be  a  state  of  well-being 
throughout  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  "One  Na- 
tion Indivisible."  The  West  is  entitled  ta  an 
industrial  growth  which  has  been  too  long 
delayed.  But  unhappUy  there  are  those  who 
seem  to  feel  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  at  the  expense  of  eastern  interests. 
This  assumption  I  wish  to  deny  with  all  the 
emphasis  I  can  command. 

The  answer  to  the  problem— if  there  Is  a 
problem— is  inherent  in  the  fact  that  w€  are 
committed  to  a  national  economy  of  flKX) - 
000,000.000.  which  means  quite  literally  that 
our  prewar  capacities  will  be  doubled.  ThU 
is  the  factor  of  safety  that  gives  all  America 
Its  opportunity.  We  ought  to  stop  thinking 
in  terms  of  regional  interests.  The  East  wUl 
benefit  as  much,  if  not  more,  from  the  devel- 
opment of  western  industry  than  it  could 
possibly  hope  to  gain  from  regi^mal 
monopoly. 
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Sectionalism  flourishes  only  among  un- 
equals,  never  among  equals. 

An  industrtal  West  and  an  industrial 
South  might  well  be  the  touchstone  to  a 
strong,  progressive,  and  confident  industrial 
America.  Old-line  and  established  indus- 
tries would  flourish  beyond  the  most  extrava- 
gant forecasts. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Senator 
BuoGEs  holds  principally  to  a  regional  point 
of  view  or  whether  he  represents  interests 
that  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 

Some  years  ago  a  distinguished  group  of 
economists  published  two  studies  entitled 
"America's  Capacity  to  Produce"  and  "Amer- 
ica's Capacity  to  Consume."  Despite  skillful 
research  and  extensive  documentation,  this 
forecast  fell  far  short  In  Its  estimate  of  our 
Industrial  power.  It  took  a  war  to  convince 
us  of  our  productive  capacity,  and  it  took 
the  terrifying  consuming  power  of  a  war  to 
measure  the  demand  which  that  production 
could  satisfy. 

Is  there  any  basic  reason  why  we  cannot 
do  as  well  in  peace? 

It  will  be  argued  that  war  production  was 
financed  by  the  Nation's  credit.  But  It  will 
be  well  to  remember  that  the  instruments  of 
financing  the  war  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  and  of  our  financial  Institutions 
as  investments,  purchasing  power,  and  po- 
tential credit.  It  will  be  argued  that,  in  war, 
waste  and  extravagance  can  be  ignored. 
Peacetime  production,  based  on  efficiency 
and  oriented  on  cost  consciousness,  can 
make  capital  of  that  which  war  wasted  and 
destroyed. 

The  outstanding  fact  Is  this:  Never  In  the 
h.istory  of  the  world  has  there  been  such 
productive  capacity  and  never  has  there 
been  so  great  an  unsatisfied  demand.  This 
demand  is  born  not  only  of  years  of  waiting, 
but  of  the  tastes  and  desires  cultivated  by 
science  and  invention.  This  Is,  therefore, 
the  peak  of  economic  opportunity  In  the 
curve  that  runs  from  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  Is  ours  to  seize  or  to  throw  away. 
What  we  do  here  today  is  truly  a  part  of  that 
decision. 

Copy  of  a  letter  and  a  memorandum  from 
Mr.  Sam  H.  Husbands,  Director  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  addressed  to 
Mr.  W.  Stuart  Symington,  Chairman  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Board,  dated  August  2. 
1945,  which  appears  as  exhibit  1504  In  part 
31  of  the  hearings  before  a  Special  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  to  Investigate  the  National 
Defense  Program: 

"Mr.  W.  Stuart  Stmincton, 

"Chairman,  Surplus  Property  Board, 
"Washington,  D.  C. 

"Dear  Stu  :  I  am  enclosing  a  memorandum 
for  your  personal  information.  To  embark 
on  this  program  would  be  quite  a  departure 
for  peacetime  operations,  and  there  might 
be  a  howl  that  the  Government's  guarantee- 
ing an  (^erator  against  loss  would  be  con- 
strued as  a  subsidy. 

"However,  the  plan,  imder  the  circum- 
stances. Is  common  sense,  if  we  can  secure 
efficient  and  sensible  operators  with  some 
backgroimd  experience  In  metallurgy. 

"The  facts  are.  the  Government  has  the 
plants:  knowledge  of  operation  is  restricted 
to  Alcoa  and  Reynolds;  the  Government 
wants  to  realize  on  these  plants:  therefore, 
the  Government  will  have  to  take  the  risk 
Incident  to  the  education  of  new  operators, 

"Would  like  to  talk  with  you  sometime 
about  this. 

"Sincerely, 

"Sam  H.  HtTSBANDS, 

"Director." 

"XKMORANDtTM  RE  LEASINO  OF  ALUMINT7M  MCTAL 
PLANTS 

"1.  Alcoa  has  definitely  stated  that  they 
will  not  impart  their  know-how  to  any  other 
lessees  or  purchasers  of  Government-owned 
plants.    Thus,  any  such  lessee  will  have  U 


acquire  the  know-how  from  experience,  and 
It  will  probably  be  costly. 

"2.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  doubt- 
ful that  we  will  be  able  to  get  any  respon- 
sible concern  to  undertake  the  operation  of 
aluminum  plants  on  a  straight  lease  basis 
and  lay  ourselves  liable  to  losses  of  operntlng 
capital. 

"3.  Assuming  It  Is  In  the  public  interest 
to  create  new  factors  In  the  aluminum  metal 
manufacturing  field,  the  lease  plan  now  la 
effect  with  Alcoa  might  solve  the  problem. 
That  plan  would  be  as  follows: 

"(a)  Lease  only  those  plants  which  give 
promise  of  being  economically  sound,  namelv, 
Troutdale.  Oreg..  Spokane,  Wash.,  Jones  Mlli, 
Ark.,  and  possibly  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  (if  in 
the  latter  location  a  favorable  power  rate 
can  be  obtained). 

"(b)  The  lease  to  run  for  3,  4,  or  5  years 
(length  of  time  to  be  determined). 

"(c)  Lease  to  provide  that  lessee  operate 
the  plants  with  Its  own  operating  capital. 

"(d)  Out  of  operating  profits,  lessee  to  pay 
taxes,  Insurance,  etc.,  on  the  plant.  Next, 
the  Government  to  be  paid  cash  represent- 
ing normal  depreciation  on  the  plant,  the 
remainder  of  the  profits  ( before  Income  taxes ) 
to  be  split  85  percent  to  the  Government  and 
15  percent  to  the  lessee,  the  Goveriunent  to 
stand  all  losses  from  operation  (thus  the. 
Government  wotild  take  the  lion's  share  of 
the  earnings.  If  any,  against  its  guaranty  to 
lessee  that  there  will  be  no  loss) . 

"4.  It  would  be  necessary  that  the  Govern- 
ment exercise  control  over  the  amount  of 
money  paid  to  top-flight  management,  fees, 
commissions,  and  other  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, to  prevent  exploitation  of  such  a 
contract  as  mentioned  above. 

"5.  Under  such  an  arrangement.  It  would 
be  necessary  that  the  cooperation  of  power 
companies  be  obtained  in  securing  a  power 
contract  at  reasonable  rates  without  demand 
charges.  Otherwise,  should  the  experiment 
fall  aftef  a  year  or  two,  the  Government 
would  be  saddled  with  a  heavy  cancellation 
charge  that  would  run  into  millions  of  dol- 
lars." 

Copy  of  a  statement  by  Mr.  W.  Stuart  Sym- 
ington in  a  report  to  Congress  for  the  Surplus 
Property  Board  on  aluminum  plants  and 
facilities: 

'The  key  plants  to  be  disposed  of  produce 
alumina  and  aluminum.  All  but  one  have 
been  under  lease  to  Alcoa.  Their  disposal  is 
complicated  by  large  capacities.  In  some  cases 
by  disadvantageous  locations,  by  inflexible 
power  contracts,  and  by  the  problems  of  re- 
opening shut-down  plants. 

"An  especially  difficult  problem  is  assur- 
ance for  any  new  producers  of  a  permanent 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  bauxite.  Disposal 
of  the  fabricating  plants  presents  other 
problems  but  will  be  partly  Influenced  by 
disposal  of  the  basic  plants. 

"Furthermore,  the  powerful  position  of  Al- 
coa is  a  factor  recognized  by  others  interested 
in  entering  the  aluminum  Industry  by  taking 
over  Government  plants.  To  date  only  a  few 
candidates  have  shown  substantial  interest. 
The  problems  before  the  board  are  difficult 
with  respect  to  bringing  them  Into  the  in- 
dustry on  terms  that  will  permit  successful 
survival. 

"This  report  outlines  three  courses  of  ac- 
tion that  have  been  considered  by  the  Surplus 
Property  Board.  Under  the  first  course  the 
best  plants  would  be  turned  over  to  Alcoa 
In  accordance  with  a  plan  that  the  chairman 
of  the  beard  of  Alcoa- has  indicated  would  be 
acceptable  in  his  discussions  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Surplus  Property  Board.  This 
plan  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Surplus  Property  Act.  The  second 
course  Is  a  program  that  would  require  <9B\e 
years  to  demonstrate  the  survival  iblHty  of 
any  new  operators.  It  Siigflt  of  might  not 
succeed  \fx  Carrvii,g  (jyt  the  objectives  of  the 
•ct.  2  it  faTIeci.  the  key  plants  would  revert 
tfthe  Government,  creating  a  disposal  prob- 


lem once  again.  The  third  cotirse  of  action, 
therefore.  Is  a  comprehensive  program  which. 
It  is  hoped,  will  succeed  In  permanent  dis- 
posal to  new  operators. 

"The  Surplus  Property  Board  recommends 
the  third  course  of  action  to  the  Congress  and 
will  follow  it  unless  the  Congress  directs 
otherwise  under  section  19  (c)  of  the  act." 

Extract  from  the  testimony  of  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  before  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
to  Study  and  Survey  Problems  of  American 
Small  Business. 

"I  come  now  to  the  second  question  on 
which  you  asked  me  to  comment,  namely, 
the  disposition  of  Goverpment-owned  plants. 

'The  American  people,  by  their  own  ener- 
gies and  efforts,  created  the  weapons,  the 
plants,  and  the  facilities  which  are  now  l>e- 
ing  used  by  our  armed  farces  to  nght  this 
war.  All  that  remains  of  these  facilities  is  the 
property  of  the  American  people.  The  trustee 
for  these  war  plants,  machines,  and  tools  is 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  That 
trusteeship  exists  now,  and  consequently 
plans  should  be  worked  out  now  which  can  be 
executed  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  no  longer 
needed  for  war  purposes. 

"During  the  war.  our  people  have  attained 
a  high  standard  of  living.  They  are  hoping 
to  maintain  it,  but  they  all  know  that  they 
cannot  have  It  on  prewar^production  sched- 
ules. Our  hope  is  in  the" full  utilization  of 
the  immense  productive  capacity  we  now  en- 
Joy,  and  adding  to  it. 

"Obviously,  such  a  prospect  Involves  the 
utilization  of  the  Government-owned  war 
plants." 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Henry  J.  Kaiser  to  Mr. 
W.  Stuart  Symington,  then  Surplus  Property 
Administrator,  dated  AugUst  10,  1945,  which 
was  was  read  into  the  minutes  of  a  special 
session  of  the  United  States  Senate's  Spe- 
cial Committee  Investigating  the  National 
Defense  Program: 

"Gentlemen:  This  is  to  advise  you  that 
this  company  requests  the  opportunity  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  leasing  of  certain  Govern- 
ment-owned alumina,  alun''lnum  ingot,  and 
aluminum  rolling  mills,  forging  and  extru- 
sion facilities,  and  other  aluminum  and  mag- 
nesium processing  plants. 

"We  are  actively  nuJting  a  st\idy  and  an- 
alj-sls  upon  which  to  base  our  proposal.  Our 
interest  Is  In  the  Government-owned  alumi- 
num Ingot  plants  In  Oregon,  Wash  ngton.  and 
California,  the  alumina  plants  at  Hurricane 
Creek.  Ark.,  and  Baton  Rotige.  La.,  the  rolling 
mill  at  Spokane,  extrusion,  forging,  and  sand 
casting  equipment  at  various  locations. 

"We  have  verbally  advised  Mr.  8.  H.  Hus- 
bands, Director  of  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  of  our  Interest  In  theet  plants. 
We  would  appreciate  your  advising  us  of  the 
time  when  negotiations  for  these  plants 
should  commence  and  with  whom.  Also,  If 
there  is  any  time  limit  set  for  the  filing  cf 
proposals. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"PSSMAKKMn  liRALS   CORP., 

"HzmiT  J.  Kamai, 

"PresiderU." 
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IN  TSS  SaaCATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATW 

Friday,  May  10  (leqidative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5»,  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  third 
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and  final  article  by  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer 
on  conditions  in  the  coal-mining  fields. 
This  article,  entitled  "Why  Miners  Are 
Bitter."  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Minkrs  Are  Bn-riB 
(By  Agnes  E.  Meyer) 

EAST    KZNTUCKT    COAL    SLUMS    DESCRIBED 

H'.RLAN.  Kt.,  May  9. — The  leaders  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  coal  operators 
In  the  Appalachian  area  are  so  embittered 
Ttgninst  each  other  that  anyone  who  has  felt 
the  impact  from  both  sides  realizes  they  will 
never  be  able  to  get  together  without  the 
mediation  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
miners  make  a  strong  differentiation  in  their 
feeling  toward  the  northern  operators  and 
toward  the  companies  in  the  Southern  Coal 
Operators  Association,  of  which  Mr.  E.  R. 
Burk?  is  chairman.  The  latter  group  is  de- 
scritied  by  the  men  as  die-hard  reactionaries 
who  are  to  blame  for  all  their  hardships  and 
for  the  principal  opposition  to  the  welfare 
ftind.  The  northern  operators  are  actually 
introducing  higher  standards  of  management 
of  the  east  Kentucky  fields,  but  said  one 
miner:  "The  southern  operators  largely  think 
that  God  by  some  miracle  will  still  remove 
the  union  overnight." 

"What  holds  back  the  coal  industry  in  this 
area,"  said  a  local  union  leader,  "is  its  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  the  company  house,  the 
company  store,  and  the  company  police 
lorce." 

The  use  of  company  sheriffs  is  temporarily 
restricted  to  the  protection  of  property.  But 
the  long  history  of  police  intimidation,  the 
bloody  and  murderous  battles  that  had  to 
be  fought  with  them  before  the  union  could 
gain  a  toehold,  plus  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany Fonc3  can  still  be  legally  restored  with 
the  consent  of  the  Governor,  hangs  like  a 
black,  threatening  cloud  over  the  miners'  out- 
look on  life. 

As  far  as  housing  Isr  concerned.  In  order 
that  my  description  of  Fcurmile  may  be 
balanced  by  what  is  considered  one  of  the 
better  camps,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Black 
Mountain  Coal  Co.s  properties.  14  miles  cut 
of  Harlan,  run  and  operated  by  the  Peabociy 
Coal  Co..  one  of  the  largest  producers  in  the 
country. 
^  The  four-room  houses  that  rent  at  910  a 
mcnih  also  leak  but  not  Invariably  as  at 
Pourmile  and  similar  low-grade  camps. 
Mostly  they  are  In  poor  condition  because 
the  leases  make  the  tenant  responsible  for 
upkeep.  The  families,  however,  have  no  in- 
centive to  do  any  but  the  most  necessary 
repairs  because  any  improvements  they  make 
Immediately  become  the  property  of  the 
company.  None  of  these  houses,  when 
leased,  contains  the  most  elementary  facili- 
ties such  as  stoves,  sinks,  to  say  nothing  of 
toilets.  The  87  houses  at  Black  Mountain 
stand  on  level,  badly  drained  ground  In  rows 
of  8  or  10  with  a  15-foot  space  between  each 
house.  In  the  narrow,  dirty  road  between 
the  houses  stands  an  array  of  privies — 87  in 
all.  Each  family  has  the  toilet  of  the  man 
across  the  street,  so  to  speak,  in  his  front 
yard.  In  warm  weather  the  odor  and  the 
flies  are  atrocious. 

This  camp,  like  every  other  one  except  the 
few  high-grade  operations  v,hich  I  men- 
tioned, have  refuse  dumps  mixed  with  the 
alT-prevailing  mud.  There  is  no  running 
water  except  at  a  hydrant  in  the  middle  of 
the  row  of  toilets.  A«  the  water  comes  from 
a  tank  on  the  hUl  it  Is  no  dotjbt  cleaner  than 
the  water  from  the  haphazard  springs  «nd 
■treams  used  In  other  camps.  One  man  who 
had  piped  the  water  into  his  house  had  the 
pipes  torn  out  by  the  camp  manager  but  put 
them  back  again.  Sewers,  as  usual,  are  non- 
existent here  but  the  tenants  have  electric 
light  for  which  they  pay  by  meter.    On  a 


lovely  grassy  slope,  just  above  the  slum,  stand 
the  fine  dwellings  of  the  operators  and  fore- 
men. 

Some  of  the  families  In  this  cathp  are 
fairly  well  off.  The  20,000  miners  in  this 
area  together  have  about  $15,000,000  worth  of 
bonds.  They  assured  me  that  there  "are  as 
many  class  conflicts  in  a  mining  camp  as  in 
the  average  American  town.  But  the  close 
proximity  of  the  families  and  the  feeling  of 
being  Imprisoned  make  for  greater  tension, 
Jealousy,  and  hostility. 

The  feeling  of  imprisonment  in  the  mining 
camps  is  not  Imaginary,  The  whip  hand  of 
Job  security  forces  the  miners  to  accept  this 
bondage.  "Th**  men  who  dare  to  live  in  a 
nearby  town  are  always  the  first  to  be  fired 
when  a  slack  period  sets  in,"  they  explained. 
"The  leases  which  we  have  signed  are  based 
on  the  old  master-and-servant  law.  The 
union  cannot  break  them.  They  keep  us 
In  slavery  almost  as  tight  as  the  preunion 
days." 

This  seemed  unbelievable  In  the  year  1946, 
so  I  checked  some  of  the  leases.  "It  is  ex- 
pressly agreed  and  understood."  ont  reads, 
"that  this  agreement  shall  not  operate  or  be 
construed  to  create  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  between  the  parties  hereto  under 
any  circumBtances  whatsoever."  •  •  • 
"The  employe3  ceasing  to  work  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company,  the  company  may  with- 
out further  notice  demand  and  reenter  upon 
the  property  above  described  and  take  lull 
and  complete  possession  thereof,  and  remove 
the  employee  and  the  goods  and  effects  of 
the  employee  therefrom  forcibly,  If  neces- 
sary." 

The  lease  also  forbids  the  tenant  even  to 
Invite  a  member  of  his  family  to  come  to 
see  him  without  permission,  although  this 
of  course  cannot  be  enforced  today.  "The 
lessee  shall  not  harbor  upon  nor  permit  the 
use  or  occupancy  of  the  premises  by  any 
person  or  persons  objectionable  to  the  said 
lessor." 

This  clause  was  used  as  a  club,  espscially 
against  union  organization.  If  th3  miners 
invited  anyone  suspected  of  union  affiliation, 
they  were  immediately  thrown  off  the  prem- 
ises as  the  lease  states  that  "the  lessor  has  the 
right  to  remove  the  lessee,  his  family,  and  any 
objc?ctionable  p?rsors  who  may  be  at  the  time 
on  the  premises  without  any  Uabilitv  there- 
alter." 

The  company  store  with  all  its  vices  still 
reigns  supreme.  At  Black  Mountain  the 
conunissary  is  excellent,  with  a  good  variety 
of  foods,  an  Important  Item  since  it  deter- 
mines the  diet  of  the  families.  It  is  also  ex- 
ceptional in  that  it  gives  no  credit.  "This 
Is  a  good  thing  for  us  when  the  men  are 
working,"  said  one  miner,  "because  people 
waste  their  money  if  credit  comes  easy.  The 
c-edit  system  gives  the  commissary  a  chance 
to  cheat  on  the  accounts.  The  crooked  com- 
panies can  put  anything  on  the  bill  because 
so  many  of  the  miners  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Practically  all  the  other  commis- 
saries except  ours  use  script,  which  Is  illegal 
in  Kentucky,  but  nobody  pays  any  attention 
to  that.  The  Harlan  shops  take  script  at  a 
20  percent  reduction.  In  many  towns  the 
merchants  won't  accept  It  at  all.. 

"But  now  that  we  are  on  strike,"  the  miner 
continued,  "it  is  hard  on  us  not  to  be  able  to 
get- credit  at  our  commissary.  Yesterday  the 
local  union  divided  up  the  last  of  its  funds 
and  we  shall  be  cashing  our  war  bonds  until 
the  International  helps  the  local  imlon.  Dur- 
ing the  strike,  lack, of  credit  is  especially 
tough  on  the  many  poor  families  with  large 
numbers  of  children,  who  were  never  able  to 
do  better  than  Just  keep  up  with  their  ex- 
pei:ses.  There  are,  as  well,  over  20  families 
in  this  camp  where  the  father  had  not  been 
working  t>ecause  of  sickness  or  disability.  We 
have  to  chip  In  »»d  help  them  all  out  as  best 
we  car."        ^^ 

Although  the  company  stor*s  now  observe 
OJA  prices,  the  mlnera  assured  me  that  !;•* 


fore  OPA  most  of  the  commissaries  robbed 
the  men  and  will  rob  them  again  as  soon  as 
OPA  disappears.  Before  the  union  gave  the 
miners  a  modicum  of  freedom,  the  3ig  ma- 
jority of  them  were  In  debt  to  the  company 
store  Irom  the  time  they  started  to  work  un- 
tU  they  died. 

In  this  tragic  situation  of  mass  enslave- 
ment, the  underlying  poverty  of  this  whole 
east  Kentucky  mountain  area  Is  involved. 
When  coal  was  first  discovered  here  fsbout  60 
or  70  years  ago,  the  operators  dealt  with  an 
agricultural  people  so  Isolated,  poor,  ignorant 
and  unprotected  that  It  was  easy  to  subject 
them  to  wages  as  low  as  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day  and  to  a  tyranny  of  which  rcimnants 
still  persist  now  that  good  roads  anl  radios 
are  a  commonplace.  .The  pressure  cf  popu- 
lation— Leslie,  Ky.,  has  the  highest  birthrate 
in  the  whole  country — kept  feeding  more 
than  enough  fresh  victims  into  the  maw  of 
unsafe  mines.  Life  was  cheap.  Tlie  com- 
pany police  beat  up  any  union  organizer  who 
dared  get  off  the  train  at  Ashland.  They 
resorted  to  such  desperado  methods  as  ma- 
chine guns  to.  keep  out  the  UMW,  because 
surrender  to  the  union  meant  the  end  of 
their  stranglehold  on  the  cheap  labor  supply 
of  the  east  Kentucky  mountains. 

But  things  are  different  now.  Army 
training  has  brokne  the  habits  of  life  all 
over  the  country,  even  in  east  Elentucky 
The  veterans  are  not  going  back  to  tt.e  mines. 
Nor  are  the  mountain  veterans  willing  to 
scratch  away  at  their  over-worked  mountain 
farms,  38,000  of  which  In  1940  aveiaged  an 
Income  of  8144  total  production  per  year. 

During  the  war  8.000  miners  out  of  every 
40,000  in  the  Appalachian  area  left  t!ie  mines 
and  have  net  returned.  The  veterans  from 
the  minis  and  the  hills  are  largely  going 
back  into  the  Army,  not  because  they  like 
It  but  because  they  will  not  accept  the  old 
miserable  lives  they  used  to  lead.  '  There  Is 
nothing  to  do  in  east  Kentucky  and  too  many 
people  to  do  it."  some  of  them  put  It.  Yet 
there  Is  not  a  mine  In  this  region  which 
Js  not  suffering  ffom  labor  shortage 

The  poverty  of  this  whole  area  haj  also  set 
In  motion  a  new  stream  of  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers.  Last  year  30.000  migrants 
left  east  Kentucky  to  work  in  the  potato 
crops  in  Maine  or  In  the  Blue  Gras.s  section 
of  the  State.  Some  cl  them  did  no:  return. 
This  year  the  migrants  will  be  more  numer- 
ous than  ever.  This  Is  a  recent  development 
in  east  Kentucky  and  Illustrates  the  way 
more  and  more  agricultural  areas  that  do 
not  afford  a  subsistence  basis  are  swelling 
the  migratory  agricultural  stream  all  over 
our  country.  II.  the  mining  industry  were 
saler.  afforded  more  Ireedom  and  better 
wages,  these  mountain  families  could  keep 
their  farms  and  woulti  continue  to  supple- 
ment their  incomes  with  work  at  the  mines. 
If  the  desertions  continue,  the  futi.re  labor 
supply  of  this  mining  area  will  d;sappear. 
The  whole  mining  industrj-  in  the  Appa- 
lachian area  Is  in  danger  of  drifting  Into  the 
desperate  plight  of  ^he  British  mines,  unless 
the  local  operators  see  the  light  and  consent 
to  progress  not  only  In  the  wage  scale  but 
In  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  the 
miners. 


OPA  and  Maple  Su«ar 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1946 

Mr.  PUJMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  ^rom  the  Bridgeport   (Conn.) 
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lessees  or  purchasers  of  Government-owned       »ct^    2  it  failed,  the  key  plants  would  revert 
plauta.    Thus,  any  such  lessee  will  htYe  J^      lathe  Government,  creating  a  (Uspoaal  prob- 


unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnied  in 
the  Appendix  oX  the  Record  the  third 
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Post  entitled  "OPA  and  Maple  Sugar." 
This  helps  explain  why  pure  Vermont 
maple  sirup  is  not  obtainable  today: 

OPA  AND  MAPLE  SUGAR 

We  read  In  an  OPA  announcement  the 
other  day  that  some  Vermont  farmers  a 
year  ago  had  sold  their  maple  sugar  or 
maple  sirup  for  more  than  OPA  ceilings,  but 
that  a  watchful  eye  was  to  be  kept  on  them 
this  year  to  see  that  this  black-market 
practice  was  not  followed, 

Tiiat  made  us  wonder  a  little  bit.  What 
Is  the  Vermont  fanner  selling  when  he  sells 
maple  sugar  or  maple  sirup?  ■  Really  he  is 
selling  nothing  else  than  his  own  initiative 
and  labor. 

And  if  we  tfell  him  that  he  must  not  sell 
his  labor  in  the  highest  market.  Is  not  that 
a  form  of  peonage?  Labor  orators  for  cen- 
turies have  told  us  so.  What  is  there  about 
maple  sugar  or  any  other  farm  product 
that  makes  it  public  property  when  the 
CPA   takes  hold? 

Most  of  the  maple  trees  In  this  country  are 
probably  never  tapped  at  all.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  courage,  hardihood,  and  hard  work  to 
get  out  on  those  bitter  winter  mornings,  tap 
the  trees  and  collect  the  thin  sap  day  after 
day  until  enough  of  it  has  been  accumulated 
for  a  "boiling."  Then  It  is  still  more  work  to 
boil  the  sirup  down  to  usable  thickness  and 
to  make  sugar  out  of  It.  We  suppose  that 
anybody  who  wants  to  make  maple  suger  may 
do  so  for  there  are  plenty  of  trees  and  most 
of  them  are  untapped. 

It  Is  all  a  question  of  long  hows  of  labor, 
exposure  to  the  elements,  and  patient  work— 
this  business  of  collecting  maple  sap  and 
boiling  It  down  to  sirup  or  sugar. 

And  then  we  say  to  the  man  who  has  made 
It  and  whose  product  has  become  valuable  be- 
cause the  world  needs  it,  "You  are  a  black 
marketer.  You  are  trying  to  get  the  highest 
price  for  your  product." 

And  the  OPA  solemnly  warns  him,  "If  you 
were  such  a  complete  fool  as  to  go  out  and 
make  maple  sugar  on  those  freezing  mornings 
when  ail  of  us  Government  pay-rollers  were 
asleep  in  our  warm  beds,  don't  be  a  big 
enough  dope  to  think  that  we  will  let  you  sell 
It  lor  a  rewarding  price.  Oh  no!  The  public 
must  be  protected!" 

What  If  the  maple  sugar  maker  simply  re- 
ft^ses  to  sell  It  at  these  terms?  Or  keeps  It 
and  eats  It  himself?  Who  could  blame  him? 
This  whole  OPA  debate  is  shot  through 
with  fraud  but  the  most  arrant,  hypocritical 
fraud  is  the  pious  chant  that  only  the  "self- 
ish" Interests  are  trying  to  maintain  a  free 
market  and  that  only  the  "pure  in  heart  and 
unselfish."  namely  the  politicians,  those  who 
have  lived  at  the  public  crib,  are  fighting  to 
protect  the  people. 


Highway  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

Or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Highway 
Safety  Conference,  Departmental  Audi- 
torium. Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday. 
May  9,  1946: 

For  many  reasons  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  take  part  in  this  con- 
ference, and  to  speak  to  you  as  a  member 


of  the  Committee  on  Enforcement  of  TrafDc 
Regulations. 

Surely  we  all  know  that  oiir  highway  traffic 
accident  total  is  a  major  problem  of  our 
American  scene.  Our  purpose  here  in  seeking 
a  solution  is  both  humanitarian  and  highly 
selfish.  It  is  humanitarian  because  we  want 
to  save  lives:  other  people's  lives.  It  Is 
selfish  because  each  of  us  is,  or  .should  be. 
quite  interested  In  saving  his  own  life — and 
no  one  can  know  who  the  next  aoMdent  vlc- 
tiift  may  be;  It  might  be  you  or  I— tcdav. 
tomorrow,  next  week,  death  always  lurks  on 
the  highways.  Because  this  problem  is  per- 
sonal to  all  of  us,  it  sugf^ests  the  solution 
must  be  partly  personal,  too.  Furdamental- 
ly,  it  is  a  personal  and  local  problem. 

That  fact  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the 
contests  lor  which  prizes  are  to  be  awarded 
today.  The  National  Safety  Council,  and 
the  American  Automobile  Association,  as 
sponsors  of  the  coutects,  decide  these  awards 
on  the  basis  of  State  and  municipal  records. 
Naturally,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
today  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  takes 
first  place  among  the  other  States  In  its  re- 
gion m  the  National  Traffic  Safely  Contest, 
and  that  it  also  wins  citation  for  excellence 
of  program  in  the  National  Pedestrian  Pro- 
tection Contest.  I  want  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Connecticut  cities  of 
Hartford,  New  London,  and  RcckvUle,  each 
of  which  has  been  given  Individual  recog- 
nition by  the  board  of  awards.  I  particu- 
larly want  to  compliment  Mr.  William  M. 
Greene.  As  director  of  Connecticut's  High- 
way Safety  Commission.  Mr.  Greene  has 
contributed  very  suostantially  to  the  win- 
ning ol  these  honors.  I  am  very  happy  that 
he  is  one  of  the  seven  State  contact  men  to 
be  given  special  commendation  lor  leader- 
ship In  pedestrian  protectlofi. 

The  most  significant  fact  about  today's 
awards  to  Connecticut,  however,  is  that  our 
State  has  continually  held  a  high  position 
in  these  safety  contests.  Maintenance  of  a 
low  traffic-casualty  rate  is  ol  more  impor- 
tance than  the  occasional  winning  ol  first 
place. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  too  often.  Vm 
alrald.  the  human  lactor  In  traffic  accidents 
Is  obscured  under  a  mass  of  statistical  data. 
The  sheer  heartbreak  of  needle{£  and  use- 
less traffic  deaths  Is  known  to  many  Amer- 
ican families.  Twice  It  has  bscn  known  to 
me.  I  am  only  one  of  many  who  c-ould  stand 
here  to  tell  you  that  there  is  no  possible 
compensation  for  such  tragedies.  There  is 
not  even  the  melancholy  satl.^factlon  of 
knowing  that  the  victim  died  to  maintain 
a  noble  principle,  or  to  widen  the  area  of 
human  liberty  or  understanding.  A  boy  or 
girl  killed  in  an  automobile  wreck  is  just  as 
irrevocably  dead  and  lost  and  gone  as  one 
killed  by  a  bullet,  a  shell,  or  an  atomic  bomb. 
And  remember — there  are  more  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women,  killed  on  our  high- 
ways than  were  killed  on  the  battlefields 
over  which  our  armies  so  recently  fought. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  Informeil  and  mis- 
informed discussion  about  the  n€<resslty  for 
peace — that  Is  security;  and  we  all  know 
that  if  all  the  people  of  the  world  were  free 
to  vote  they  would  vote  overwhelmingly  for 
peace  and  security.  But  here  In  the  United 
States  In  so-called  normal,  peacetime  years 
our  highway  casualties,  year  after  year,  are 
two-thirds  as"  high  as  the  military  losses  of 
•ny  average  war  year. 

A  record  of  this  kind  Is  not  a  good  adver- 
tisement for  the  happiness  to  be  3iCQUght  to 
human  beings  by  our  so-called  Umhgmal 
dvUlzatlon.  The  death  record  by  traffic  ac- 
cidents makes  our  civilization  seem  only  a 
little  more  civilized  Uian  actual  '<rar.  One- 
third  more  civilized,  for  those  who  like  ata- 
tlstics. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  Ls  to  con- 
demn this  condition  as  Intolerabl*!  tn  a  civl- 


Iteed  community  and  to  point  out  that  It 
can  be  verj-  greatly  Improved.  In  fact,  it  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  say  that  any  locality  can 
attain  almost  any  traffic  safety  goal  It  sets. 
All  that  Is  needed  Is  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  citv. 
county,  or  Stale  that  within  its  limits  traffic 
regulations  will  be  observed  and  violctors 
will  be  severely  punished.  Tliere  Is  ample 
evidence  to  supiwrt  this  ctat?ment.  H::d  the 
record  of  Connecticut  alone  been  equalPd 
by  all  the  other  Suites  of  the  Union  In  1£45. 
there  would  have  been  a  rcdtjction  of  traffl? 
deaths  tliroughout  the  country  of  mere  ih.^n 
one-third.  Actually,  In  that  year  there  we:  c 
28,500  persons  killed  on  American  streets  and 
highways.  According  to  the  rate  In  Con- 
necticut, this  total  would  have  been  some 
18,000;  that  Is,  over  10,000  lives  could  have 
been  saved. 

The  Import-ince  of  these  figures  is  not  ao 
much  In  themselves  as  in  thp  conditions 
under  whlrh  they  were  achieved.  Many  cf 
you  undoubtedly  k!iow  that  Connecticut  Is 
next  to  the  smallest  State  In  the  Union  and 
that  It  is  heavily  populated,  with  a  close  net- 
work of  well-paved  highways  and  a  number 
Of  industrial  cities.  Also, "it  Is  croaaed  by 
motor  trunk  lines  trucking  batwaen  New 
York  and  Boston  along  the  old  Boston  Post 
Road,  U.  S.  No.  1,  notorious  for  two  decades 
as  a  dangerous  stretch  ol  htghway  to  travel. 
These  factors  could  eaally  combine  to  make 
Connecticut  a  State  for  timid  motortsu  to 
avoid.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  have 
one  of  the  very  worst  accident  rates  In  the 
Nation  Instead  of  one  of  the  best. 

That  we  have  succeeded  as  well  as  we  have 
is  simply  an  Indication  of  what  any  other 
State  and  community  can  do.  We  ail  knojv 
that  some  of  the  highest  accident  rates  pre- 
vaU  in  localities  where  It  should  be  fairly 
easy  to  control  traffic — given  the  public  will 
to  do  It.  If  a  low  accident  rate  can  be  estab- 
lished, and  maintained,  under  quite  diffi- 
cult conditions,  there  Is  no  reason  for  1«h 
thickly  peculated  and  le«»  heavily  traversed 
regions  to  tolerate  dangerous  traffic  practices. 
This  problem  is  as  critical  as  any  social 
problem  we  have  to  solve  today.  As  automo- 
tive production  resumes  and  the  highways 
and  streets  become  Jammed  with  a  flood  ol 
new  vehicles  competing  with  the  old  ones 
already  in  use,  only  determined  action  in 
every  locality  can  prevent  a  disastrous  rtse 
In  the  total  of  deaths  and  serious  injuries. 
Already  It  Is  estimated  that  for  this  year.  If 
the  present  rate  continues,  deaths  will 
amoimt  to  over  40,000— the  highest  figure  In 
our  history. 

The  law  ol  averages,  ladles  and  gentleman. 
Indicates  that  among  them  may  be  one  of 
your  loved  ones,  unless  the  total  comes  down. 
Compare  this  with  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  15  years  total  deaths  from  highway 
accidents  mounted  to  over  480,000 — nearly  a 
half  million.  In  the  4  years  of  war  Just 
ended,  less  than  300,000  were  actually  killed 
in  battle.  And  this  does  not  Include  the 
maimed,  crippled,  and  disfigured  In  traffic 
accidents  who  survived. 

The  moral  of  those  figures  hardly  needs 
pointing  out.  But  It  may  be  remarked  that 
security,  like  charity,  ought  to  begin  at  home, 
and  an  unnecessary  death  toll  of  40,000  good 
citizens  a  year  is  not  a  very  profitable  way 
to  make  progress  towards  the  security  and 
happiness  of  a  nation. 

Recently  I  read  a  very  Interesting  and  pro- 
vocative book  on  comparative  police  powers 
of  governments  under  totalitarian  and  free 
syatems.  Called  Government  Against  the 
People,  it  deals  with  the  difference  between 
laws  made  and  enforced  by  the  people  tbem- 
•elvea.  boglnning  with  small  groups  of  people 
In  villages  and  little  towns;  and,  the  laws 
that  are  promulgated  by  a  central  authority 
and  thnist  upon  the  people  by  coercion. 
Here,  In  this  country,  we  have  had  very  Utile 
experience    with    coercive   laws.     When,    on 
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occasion^  they  have  been  thrvut  upon  ub  our 
reaction  has  been  to  set  up  speak-easles. 
black  markets,  and  other  lll^al  devices  to 
evaic  them. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  America  travels  last. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  practically  every 
one  ol  us  likes  to  drive  our  vehicle  at  top 
speed.  The  only  times  we  slow  down  are 
when  there's  a  funny  sound  in  the  motor, 
and  we're  afraid  of  doing  some  permanent 
damage  to  the  machinery.  That  time  has 
come  m  our  national  traffic  machinery.  It 
can't  be  cured  by  any  national  law,  because 
a  national  motor  law — for  highway  vehicles — 
la  a  coercive  law  which  ignores  local  condi- 
tions. It  can  be  cured  by  communities 
which  recognize  the  alarming  sound  and  slow 
down  their  local  traffic  motor. 

Tlie  slowlng-down  process  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  an  actual  reduction  in  the  speed 
of  vehicles.  There  are  localities  where  it  is 
helpful  to  safety  for  speed  limits  to  be  In- 
creased. What  it  does  mean  is  that  the 
community  itself  determines  that  the  condi- 
tions causing  accidents  in  that  locality  must 
ar>d  will  be  changed.  Determination  Is  the 
essential  step  in  bringing  about  safe  traffic 
conditions. 

Back   in  medieval  England  the  highways 
were  exceedingly  unsafe  for  ordinary  trav- 
elers    who   did    not   have    power   or    money 
enough    to    hire    armed    bodyguards.     The 
danger,  of  course,  was  not  from  traffic,  but 
from  highwaymen — the  romantic  forerunners 
of    hijackers.      Certain    localities    were    so 
infested    with    these    pests    that    the    more 
prudent    and    r-ealthler   merchants    avoided 
them,  to  the  si  eat  damage  of  local  trade. 
The  Royal  Government  was  practically  pow- 
erless.    It  had  no  policemen,  nor  would  the 
men  of  town   and  countryside  permit  any 
London    tipstaffs    to    exercise    authority    In 
what  was  regarded  as  a  strictly  local  affair. 
Yet  something  had  to  be  done,  or  everyone 
In  the  community  would  go  short  of  clothes 
and  salt  and  spices  and  all  the  other  goods 
and  nececsities  that  were  brought  .by  travel- 
ing merchants. 

The  cure  found  by  these  medieval  Britons 
was  In  community  action.  Every  citizen  be- 
caHJe  a  member  of  the  enforcement  squad 
for  the  elimination  of  the  brigands.  It  was 
•  necessity  for  self-protection.  It  was  a 
matter  for  civic  pride.  The  system  8(»'ead, 
and  in  time  was  replaced  by  a  paid  body 
of  men  trained  and  paid  as  agents  of  the 
community,  whlph  was  the  original  form  of 
our  present  police  force. 

Today  we  leave  the  enforcement  of  traffic 
rules  entirely  too  much  up  to  our  delegated 
agents.  We  are  too  apt  to  regard  traffic 
violations  by  ourselves,  and  by  others,  as 
rather  amusing  achievements — 60  long  as 
we  get  away  with  them,  and  so  long  as  the 
other  violator  doesn't  dent  otir  feMlers, 
or  smash  Into  our  car,  or  actually  run  over 
us. 

This  Is  exactly  where  our  greatest  danger 
lies.  This  is  where  enforcement  must  begin; 
V7ith  each  of  us,  from  our  own  self-restraint'. 
Too  many  of  m  are,  in  traffic  matters,  like 
the  medieval  highwayman.  We  are  too  much 
the  violator  to  be  the  policemen,  until  we 
first  regulate  our  own  actions.  When  we 
have  done  that  each  of  ua  can,  and  shotild. 
insist  that  all  others  in  his  coountinity  ob- 
serve the  niles.  That  is  the  foundation  of 
law  in  a  free  commiuUty.  That  la  the  only 
road  for  men  of  self-respect  and  common 
sense  to  take. 

I  believe  we  have  begxm  to  take  It  here. 
And  as  one  whose  life  has  been  irrevocably 
saddened  by  our  faUure  to  take  it  years  ago. 
I  wish  you  Godspeed  in  slowing  our  motor. 
down. 

This  conference  can  and  will  save  many 
useful  Uvea  of  which  our  beloved  country  turn 
much  need. 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  10  ( legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946      • 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Albert  L.  Warner  on 
May  9,  1946.  and  an  article  by  Ernest 
Lindley  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  10,  1946.  both  dealing  with 
the  current  crisis. 

There  being  no  cbjection,  the  address 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Here  is  a  proposal,  which  has  support  from 
within  the  administration,  to  end  the  coal 
strike. 

Give  the  miners  a  pay  rise  of  18 'i  cents 
an  hour. 

Set  up  a  health  and  welfare  fund  financed 
by  a  small  percentage  or  fractional  percent- 
age charge  on  pay  rolls.  Each  mine  would 
m2.he  this  contribution  In  addition  to  the 
wages  paid  the  miners.  Such  payments  would 
go  Into  a  fund  of  a  trusteeship  nature.  In 
which  the  miners,  management,  and  the  pub- 
lic would  be  represented  among  the  trustees. 
The  proposed  wage  Increase  would  give  to 
the  United  Mine  Workers  the  equal  of  the  best 
wage  rise  given  in  any  basic  Industry.  The 
payments  to  the  health  and  welfare  fund 
would  be  in  addition,  but  they  would  be  in 
line  with  the  payments  made,  and  the  funds 
established  for  pensions  and  welfare  pro- 
grams in  a  number  of  other  industries. 

Only  yesterday  the  National  Wage  Stabili- 
zation Board  upheld  the  creation  of  a  pension 
fund  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers in  the  case  cf  the  National  Electrical  Con- 
tractors A8soclatlo6.  That  association  is  to 
pay  1  percent  of  its  gross  pay  rolls  Into  a  pen- 
sion fund  for  the  workers.  The  Stabilization 
Bdard  upheld  the  plan  on  the  basis  that  the 
payments  were  reasonable  In  amount,  were 
earmarked  for  specific  pension  benefits  and 
were  governed  by  a  trusteeship  In  which  the 
public  Interest  was  represented. 

This  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike  Is  advanced  unofficially,  but  with  back- 
ing from  within  the  administration. 

It  comes  as  the  Nation's  economic  activity 
continues  to  recede.  Now  all  the  States  in  the 
East  are  to  be  requested  to  dim  their  lights 
and  to  have  a  brownout  to  conserve  what  fuel 
there  la.  The  ClvUian  PmiBttion  Adminis- 
tration has  requested  utility  companies  in 
-coal -burning  areas  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
in  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Iowa  to  cut  down 
on  the  use  of  coal.  This  will  require  brown- 
outs to  begin  with  and  then  blackouts  of  un- 
essential services. 

Two  thousand  train  runs  have  already  been 
canceled  and  the  required  25  percent  cut 
m  railway  passenger  service  goes  Into  effect 
at  midnight  tonight.  Also  all  railroad  ship- 
ments wUl  be  prohibited  then,  except  for  food 
fuel,  and  medicines. 

Special  truck  service  may  have  to  be  or- 
ganized to  aid  in  the  movement  of  food. 

The  natiu^  result  of  all  this  is  to  destroy 
a  large  part  of  the  Nation's  production,  create 
unemployment  and  the  loes  of  saving,  if  not 
worse. 

President  Truman  is  having  a  White  House 
news  conference  here  shortly  in  which  he  may   - 
have  something  to  say  on  this  situaUon. 

But  a  lot  of  questions  may  well  be  asked 
of  ail  parties  here  in  Washington.    Why  has 


not  John  L.  Lewis,  the  head  of  the  mine 
workers,  made  definite  proposals  as  to  Just 
what  he  wants  in  the  way  of  wages  and  a 
health  and  welfare  fund?  In  the  absence  of 
definite  proposals  from  him,  why  have  not 
the  mine  owners  made  definite  proposals? 
It  may  not  be  industrial  custom  in  this  mass 
bargaining  process,  but  why  should  it  not  be 
just  as  incumbent  upon  management  to 
make  a  proposal  of  what  it  will  pay  to  have 
men  work  for  it  as  it  is  considered  incum- 
bent upon  an  employee  organization  to  make 
a  request? 

And  why  has  not  the  Government — a  Gov- 
ernment with  great  powers  representing 
140,000.000  people  in  this  country— made  no 
definite  prorroaal  for  a  settlement  when  noth- 
ing CDmes  from  either  party  In  the  dispute? 
The  public  may  well  consider  it  astonishing 
that  the  Government  has  allowed  railroads 
to  be  curbed,  industries  to  stop  running,  peo- 
ple to  lose  their  Jobs,  without  making  one 
serious,  insistent  proposal  for  a  settlement 
of  this  coal  strike,  so  far  as  the  nubile  or 
reporters  in   Washington  know. 

The  parties  to  this  coal  dispute  including 
the  representatives  of  the  public,  as  repre- 
sented In  their  Government  in  Washington 
are  piddling  around.  To  this  observer,  it 
seems  that  the  Government  has  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  see  that  the  path  to 
economic  destruction  is  so  cased  that  we  pass 
by  easy  gradations  and  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  on  a  smooth  progression  from  eco- 
nomic brown -out  to  black-out. 


(Prom  ths  Washington  Post  of  May  10.  1946] 

Health  and  Welfare  Fund 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

ELECTRICIAN   PLAN 

Two  serious  objections  have  been  raised  to 
John  L.  Lewis'  demand  for  a  health  and  wel- 
fare fund  for  the  soft  coal  miners.  The  first 
is  that,  under  hiS  plan,  the  union— which 
means  Lewis— would  use  the  fund  as  It  sees 
fit.  The  second  Is  that  the  money  would 
come  from  a  tax  on  output— 10  cents  per 
ton  of  coal  mined. 

Both  of  these  objections  are  obviated  in 
the  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  National  Elec- 
trical Contractors  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
(APL).  The  funds  are  to  be  collected  by  a 
board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  15  members- 
seven  selected  by  the  employers,  seven  by  the 
union,  and  one  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
And  the  money  is  to  be  raised  by  a  1  percent 
tax  on  gross  pay  rolls,  instead  of  by  a  levy  on 
output.  The  fund  m  this  case  is  to  be  used 
for  pensions,  not  for  general  health  t.nd  wel- 
fare, but  the  same  devices  would  be  applicable 
to  a  fund  for  the  broader  purposes  demanded 
by  Lewis. 

The  National  Wage  Stabilization  Bc«rd  has 
ruled  that  the  electricians'  plan  does  not 
constitute  an  increase  In  wages  and  therefore 
does  not  require  specific  approval  under  the 
wage  stabUization  policy.  This  ruling,  in  ef- 
fect, removes  another  potential  barrier  to  a 
health  and  welfare  fund  for  the  mineworkers. 

In  approving  the  electricians'  plan,  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  notes  that  the 
money  Is  to  be  collected,  rather  than  admin- 
istered, by  a  board  of  trustees.  The  money 
is  to  be  used  to  augment  the  pension  fund^ 
administered  by  the  union  itself  But  +he 
board  notes  that  since  the  agreement  is  in 
such  form  as  to  preclude  any  change  in  the 
use  of  the  fund  or  its  diversion  to  nonexempt 
purposes,  the  importance  of  Independent  ad- 
ministration is  of  lesser  Importance. 

The  example  set  in  this  Instance  la  re- 
ceiving merited  attention  from  adm:nistra- 
tion  officials  and  advisers  who  are  groping  for 
a  w&y  to  settle  the  differences  between  Lewis 
and  the  soft-coal  operators.  Another  prece- 
dent may  be  found  in  the  health  and  wel- 
fare funds  set  up  In  the  coal  Industry  la 
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Great  Britain  but  administered  by  an  agency 
in  which  the  operators,  the  union,  and  the 
Government  are  represented  equally. 

The  American  coal  miners  unquestionably 
need  better  provision  for  their  health  and 
general  welfare.  If  Lewis'  sole  objective  is 
the  Improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  miners,  a 
fund  provided  by  a  levy  on  pay  rolls  and  ad- 
ministered through  a  trusteeship  in  which 
the  Government,  as  well  as  the  operators 
and  miners,  would  have  a  voice,  an  arrange- 
ment similar  to  the  electricians',  would  fill 
the  bill.  His  own  plan,  in  addition  to  the 
serious  objections  sketched  above,  has  the 
additional  defect,  according  to  the  prevailing 
legal  view,  of  contravening  the  National  Lator 
Relations  Act.  This  is  the  view  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  accepted  as  his  own  at  his 
press  conference  Tuursday. 

Agreement  on  a  health  and  welfare  fund 
fed  by  a  levy  on  pay  rolls  and  administered 
by  a  trustee.  Instead  of  by  the  union,  would 
not  necessarily  mean  the  settlement  of  the 
coal  strike.  At  this  writing  no  one  knows 
what  Lewis'  straight  wage  demands  will  be. 
Some  of  the  administration's  labor  advisers 
have  been  predicting  privately  that  if  Lewis 
got  his  welfare  fund  he  would  settle  for  a 
wage  increase  of  18 'i  cents.  In  line  with  the 
increase  granted  to  the  steelworkers.  But 
some  of  these  advisers  have  been  wrongly 
optimistic  about  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  past  and 
during  the  current  negotiations  up  to  the 
present  point.  Experience  and  what  la 
known  about  Lewis'  traits  and  position  In 
the  labor  movement  indicate  that  he  will 
try  to  win  a  bigger  wage  Increase  than  Phil 
Murray  could  get. 

The  general  air  of  futility  In  the  admin - 
i5trations  public  attitude  toward  the  coal 
strike  up  to  the  present  has  been  puzzling. 
The  pattern  suggested  by  the  electricians' 
agreement  may  not  solve  the  dilemma,  but 
the  fact  that  It  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  administration  Is  one  small  hopeful  sign 
in  the  rather  dismal  foreground. 


loan  approved  by  Government  at  earliest 
date.  Isolationism  in  1920  led  to  Second 
World  War.  economic  isolationism  today  will 
lead  to  a  communistic  Europe.  This  is  no 
scaring  with  red  fiag  It  is  our  profoimd 
opinion  after  seeing  conditions  C'Ut  there. 
Catz  American  Co..  Inc., 
I.  B.  Catz.  President. 


Loan  To  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

of  obegon 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTK)  STATES 

Friday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  telegram 
from  I.  B.  Catz,  president  of  Catz  Ameri- 
can Co.,  Inc.,  on  the  subject  of  the 
British  loan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  6.  1946. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Having  Just  returned  European  business 
trip  permit  me  advise  you  that  my  definite 
impressions  are  as  confirmed  by  today's 
French  vote  that  people  generally  are  not 
Communist,  however  they  are  driven  that 
direction  by  chaotic  conditions  which  Russia 
seems  to  try  creating.  If  United  States  suc- 
ceeds In  creating  better  economic  conditions 
as  our  State  Department  Is  trying  Europe 
can  be  rebuilt  and  will  be  a  good  credit  risk. 
We  have  to  try  this,  it  is  worth  the  gamble, 
it  will  restore  free  enterprise,  therefore  a 
loan  like  the  British  is  a  permissible  but 
necessary  risk.     May  I  advise  you  to  have  this 

::CII— App. 1C4 


A  Plea  for  the  Starving 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

*  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1946 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3 
last  this  House  unanimously,  en  the  mo- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  passed  S.  2101. 
The  bill  received  little  public  notice,  but 
to  my  mind  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  reported  out  during  the  many 
years  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Sui^ners  ]  has  been  chairman 
of  that  committee.  The  bill,  which  had 
previously  passed  the  Senate  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  will  permit  the  sending  of 
relief  packages  by  individuals  and  organ- 
izations to  our  vanquished  foes  thus  sup- 
plementing the  relief  work  of  IJNRRA. 

It  was.  therefore,  most  appropriate 
that  2  days  later  and  at  a  time  when 
Americans  of  all  faiths  were  niobilizing 
their  forces  in  aid  of  the  Elmergency 
Pood  Collection  drive  which  opens  on 
Mother's  Day.  May  12.  His  Eminence. 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  should  issue 
a  pastoral  letter  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York,  appealing  for 
aid  for  the  starving  millions  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  I  believe  the  words  of  this 
distinguished  prelate  will  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  hearts  of  his  fel- 
low Americans,  regardless  of  iheir  reli- 
gious beliefs. 

The  letter  of  Cardinal  Spellman 
follows: 

Cardinal's  Residince. 

New  Yo-k,  N.  Y. 

Dearly  Beloved  in  Christ:  Less  than  a 
year  ago  we  celebrated  the  end  of  the  war. 
the  dawn  of  victory  and  peace.  But  today 
many  millions  know  only  the  terrors  of 
peace:  Disease,  luSerlng.  famine,  and  death. 
The  horror  of  hunger,  which  haunts  every 
comer  of  the  globe.  Is  one  terror  of  this  peace 
that  we,  Americans  and  Christian;;,  can  and 
must  wipe  from  the  face  of  helpless  hu- 
manity— else  we  are  not  Christians. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  true,  normal 
American  would.  If  he  could  prevCiit  it,  per- 
mit the  murder  of  an  aged  woman,  nor  con- 
done the  killing  of  an  innocent  cblld.  Yet 
each  of  us  Is  forced  to  face  this  guilt  while 
we  allow  millions  of  people  to  die  of  starva- 
tion in  nearly  every  country  of  I^urcpe.  in 
China,  in  India.  In  nearly  every  country  of 
the  Near  and  Far  East. 

Generously  you  have  responded  io  our  ap- 
peal for  canned  goods  for  these  starving  peo- 
ples, and  less  than  6  months  a;o  nearly 
25,000.000  cans  were  collected  from  the  par- 
ishes throughout  the  country.  But  we  must 
collect  many  hundredfold  more,  otherwise 
we  are  saying  to  a  hunger-mad  father :  "Here, 
we  give  you  a  can  of  aoup  for  your  starving 
children.    Next  year  we  shall  give  you  an- 


other." For  there  are  500.000.0C0  atarving 
people  being  driven  from  the  valley  of 
hunger  into  th©  valley  of  death.  If  we  do 
not  feed  these  people  It  will  not  be  the 
atomic  bomb  of  science  which  wlU  demolish 
civilization,  but  the  lack  of  active  charity. 

Most  Americans  have  given  some  share  of 
their  moneys,  clothes,  foods  to  help  save  their 
starving,  dying  fellowmen.  Many  Americans 
have  given  more  than  their  sliare.  But  the 
hunger-bitten  bodies  of  death-ridden  mil- 
lions will  survive  and  grow  strong  again  only 
when  every  one  of  us  gives  more  than  his 
share  today  and  every  day,  for  death  docs 
not  wait  the  convenience  of  man. 

Have  hundreds  of  tliousaAds  of  our  sons 
given  themselves  In  death  to  make  nations 
free  and  men  safe  from  the  tortures  and 
bondage  of  tody  and  soul,  only  to  have  them 
subjected  to  the  savagery  and  slavery  of 
hunger  and  d'sease?  Have  millions  of  our 
sons  fought  and  bled  to  free  men  and  nations 
from  one  set  of  dictators  only  to  see  thoae 
they  freed  become  pawns  for  new  dictators? 
Have  we  merely  changed  the  names  of  the 
"tyrants  and  the  type  of  the  tyrannies?  Do 
we  not  know  that  starving  men  are  the  first 
and  sharpest  tools  for  the  dictator  who  feeds 
them?  Do  we  not  know  that  a  desperate 
mother  wHl  caress  the  hand  that  feeds  her 
starving  baby;  that  a  helpless  boy  will  follow 
the  hand  that  feeds  his  hungry  mother? 
And  In  the  hands  of  new  dictators  bread 
may  become  the  weapon  of  a  new  war. 

Count  then  not  who  is  worthy  and  who  Is 
not.  Count  only  the  cringing,  crawling, 
crushed  legions  whose  swollen  tongues  and 
lips  are  purprfe  and  parched,  whose  dulled 
eyes  are  sunken  in  their  skulls,  whoee  bodies 
are  shocking  shrunken  skeletons.  I  have 
heard  the  pleas  of  men  whose  wives  carry 
new  lives  cradled  beneath  their  hearts, 
fathei-s  who  know  that  both  the  mother  and 
precious  unborn  child  will  die  for  want  of 
mlik  and  food  to  feed  the  flame  of  life  within 
the  mother's  body  thus  to  enkindle  life  with- 
in her  bat)e.  These  are  not  idle,  sentlmenul 
exaggerations.  These  are  bare,  brutal  facU. 
For  I  have  seen  starvelings  in  Europe,  China, 
and  India,  in  all  the  coimtries  of  the  Par 
East.  They  are  our  harvest  of  living  dead 
reaped  by  war's  hangman — Hunger. 

Will  we  help  engrave  upon  the  tombs  of 
babies  and  children:  "The  little  ones  have 
asked  for  bread,  and  there  was  none  to  break 
It  unto  them."  It  is  not  only  the  earth's 
hungry  who  hold  out  to  us  their  bony,  beg- 
ging hands.  Christ  Himself  asks  ua  for  bread 
for  His  poor.  Every  mouthful  of  food  which 
we  give  to  them  is  given  to  Him.  Every 
mouthful  which  we  refuse  them  Is  refused 
to  Him.  The  day  will  come  when  It  will  be 
made  crystal  clear  before  the  eyes  of  all  who 
today  will  not  see.  when  our  Supreme  Judge 
in  the  majesty  of  His  Justice  will  pronounce 
His  terrible  condemnation :  "Depart  from  Me 
•  •  •  For  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  Me 
not  to  eat."  Let  not  this  sentence  be  upon 
our  souls  for  the  miirder  of  millions  of 
Christ's  poor.  Peed  them.  Feed  them  today. 
Devotedly  yours  in  Christ, 

'  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

Archbishop  of  Sew  York. 


United  States  in  Gemany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Ur, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  wish  to  insert  an 
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article  by  Walter  Lippmann  concerning 
the  decentralization  of  Germany: 

tnniEB  STATES  IN  GE.-tUANT 

(By  Walter  LJppmann) 
In  my  preceding  article  I  pointed  out  that 
Prussia,  which  for  80  years  has  dominated 
Germany,  is  divided  between  the  Russians 
and  the  British,  and  that,  in  and  from  their 
re^)ectivc  zones,  they  are  carrying  on  a  con- 
test for  the  conuol  of  a  reunited  Germany. 
Seen  from  Mo6Ccw  this  Anglo-Soviet  duel  is 
poruayed  as  a  conflict  between  facism  and 
antifascism:  seen  from  London,  as  a  conflict 
^  between  democracy  and  communism.  But 
8e?n  from  withm  Germany  it  is  an  auction 
•  In  which  the  two  ri.fus  bid  for  German  sup- 
port, offering  the  Germans  the  very  things 
they  lost  by  losing  the  war — namely  a  imited 
and  centralized  Reich,  its  territorial  integ- 
rl  y.  and  finally  its  position  as  the  greatest 
power  of  continental  Europe. 

The  Americans  have  been  relegated  to 
southern  Germany,  where  none  of  the  great 
issues  can  be  dealt  with.  We  do  not  have 
the  initiative  or  direct  responsibility.  We 
are  on  th?  side  lines  of  the  main  contest. 
We  can.  for  example,  talk  to  the  Russians 
%  about  food  supplies  from  the  Soviet  zone  and 
to  the  British  about  coal  from  the  Ruhr. 
But  the  first. and  the  last  word  remains  Rus- 
sian or  British,  and  the  American  participa- 
tion Is  advisory  and  consultative,  dealing 
with  the  accomplished  facts  that  result  from 
British  or  Russian  activity  in  their  respec- 
tive zones.  Since  we  are  on  the  outside  look- 
ing In,  even  our  Information  is  filtered,  and 
our  grasp  of  the  general  situation  is  Indi- 
rect and  uncertain.  Though  we  belong  to 
the  board  of  directors,  we  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  knowledge  which  only  the  manage- 
ment can  poasesa. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point  be- 
cause we  cannot  hope  to  work  out  a  con- 
structive settlement  unless  we  can  find  a  way 
to  become  In  fact,  not  merely  nommally 
as  now.  a  principal  power  In  Germany.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  our  zone  in 
■outhern  Germany  gives  us  no  leverage  In 
the  predominant  region,  which  is  Prussia. 
1  should  now  add  that  at  Potsdam  we  made 
the  enormous  error  of  allowing  the  .Soviets 
to  fix  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Germany 
without  Insisting  simultaneously  upon  deter- 
mining the  status  of  western  Germany.  The 
Potsdam  agreement  left  the  Russians  mas- 
ters of  eastern  Germany:  the  nonagreement 
about  the  west  left  the  British  the  masters 
of  most  of  western  Germany.  The  effect  of 
this  error  has  been  to  partition  Prussia  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  Britain,  excluding 
the  United  States  and  Prance  from  direct 
participation  in  those  German  affairs  which 
really  count. 

It  follows,  so  it  seems  to  me.  that  for  us 
the  right  way  back  to  Influence  is  to  repair 
the  Potsdam  error  by  intervening  for  a  set- 
tlement In  western  Germanv.  If  Secretary 
Byrnes  and  the  State  Department  could  be 
Induced  to  invest  in  this  viui  region  even 
a  fraction  of  the  brain  power,  nervous  en- 
ergy, and  moral  passion  which  they  have 
expended  on  Bulgarian  elections,  Iran  and 
other  secondary  Issues,  they  would  begin  to 
get  some  sort  of  grip  upon  the  realities  of 
war  and  peace.  Twelve  months  after  the 
great  war  which  Germany  started,  they  are 
discussing,  and  quarreling  about,  everythine 

*"tS     ^'  ,^"  ^^^  "«Pt  Germany. 

This  default  In  Washington-the  failure 
•nd  refusal  to  take  an  active  Interest  to  a 
settlement  of  western  Germanv— has  had  a 
confusing  effect  upon  the  American  authori- 
ties in  Germany. 

In  our  own  zone  we  are  conducting  a  most 
promising  experiment  with  the  political  de- 
«Bitrali2ation  cf  Germany.  If  the  pattern 
wwch  we  have  appUed  to  Bavaria  and  to  two 
other  south  German  states  were  generally 
•dopted.  It  would  cause  Germany  to  become  a 
confederation  of  seme  10  or  11  self-governing 
states.    No  one  has  ever  suggested  any  other 


constitutional  structure  within  which  the 
Germans  could  be  free  without  being  a  men- 
ace to  their  neighbors.  And  only  by  develop- 
ing such  a  confederation  can  the  four  sep- 
arate military  governments  be  dissolved  and 
replaced  eventually  by  a  united  Allied  mili- 
tary supervision  and  control. 

This  is  the  American  conception  of  how 
to  deal  with  Germany.  It  is  a  good  concep- 
tion, and  no  one  eke  hss  suggested  a  better 
one.  But.  outside  our  own  zone,  we  not  only 
do  not  promote  our  own  demonstrated  prin- 
ciple, but  in  fact  use  our  influence  against 
it.  For.  harassed  by  the  practical  difficulties 
of  feeding  and  supplying  Germany  ac;c.=s  the 
military  zones,  we  have  become  the  insistent 
advocates  of  reestablishina  a  central  Ger- 
man administration— we  d6  not  admit  that 
it  would  be  a  central  government— in  Berlin. 
Now  it  would  be  one  thing  to  reestaJOlish 
such  a  central  government  of  limited  pow- 
ers—though it  ought  not  to  be  in  Berlin—  if 
Prussia,  like  south  Germany,  had  already 
been  decentralized  into  a  numcer  of  sep- 
arate states.  But  Prxifsia  has  not  been  de- 
centralized; on  the  contrary,  as  I  have  already 
reported,  the  British  and  the  Russians  are 
more  and  more  committed  to  promising  the 
Germans  a  unified  and  centralized  Prussia, 
dominating  a  unified  and  centralized  Reich. 
For  us  to  promote  a  central  government  in 
Berlin  under  these  conditions  is  to  defeat  in 
Germany  as  a  whole  our  best  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  German  problem. 

The  French  vetoed  the  central  administra- 
tion which  General  Clay  demands.  They  will 
not  agree  even  to  the  udimentary  beginnings 
of  a  central  German  government  In  Berlin 
until  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhineland  have  been 
politically  separated  from  Prussia,  of  which 
they  are  now  an  integral  part.  This  is  re- 
gVded  as  stubborn  obstruction.  But.  in 
truth,  the  French  have  bzen  defending  our 
own  principle,  and  profectlng  us  against 
sacrificing  to  immediate  expediency  our  best 
contribution  to  a  lasting  solution  of  the 
German  question. 

The  French  demand  that  the  Ruhr  be  po- 
litically autonomous  and  not  administered 
from  Berlin,  Is  not  opposed  to  the  American 
conception  of  German>\as  a  loose  confedera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  France  and  the 
United  States  have  the  same  basic  principle. 
,They  could  with  great  advantage  work  to- 
gether toward  a  general  German  settlement 
which  would  differ  radically  from  tne  kind  of 
reunited,  centralized  Reich  which  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  Russians.  In  their  terrible  blind- 
ness, are  offering  the  Germans. 

Our  economic  policy  for  Germany  is  all 
snarled  up.  because.  In  spite  of  the  decen- 
tralization we  are  applying  in  our  own  zone, 
we  have  acquiesced  In,  and  are  Indeed  pro- 
moting, a  unitary  Germany.  This  has  com- 
pelled us  to  be  quite  irrational  .about  the 
economic  future  of  Germany.  We  are  driven 
to  emasculate  the  productive  power  of  the 
German  Nation,  because  we  do  not  really  ex- 
pect, nor  for  reasons  of  immediate  expediency 
do  we  really  want,  to  decentralize  the  political 
power  of  Germany. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  sponsoring  Inher- 
ently ludicrous  plans  to  make  the  Germans 
produce  less  wealth  than  they  are  capable  of 
producing.  We  are,  therefore,  encouraging 
what  Is  worst  and  most  dangerotis  in  the 
Germans  and  are  discouraging  what  Is  best 
and  most  admirable.  Except  in  our  own  un- 
important zone,  where  we  follow  a  diametrl- 
cally  opposite  line,  we  are  encouragirg  their 
political  vices,  which  are  associated  with 
centralized  power,  and  are  discouraging  their 
virtues,  which  are  bound  up  with  their  capac- 
ity and  their  passion  f^r  productive  labor. 

The  makings  of  a  constructive  policy  exist 
But  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  policy,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  deep  reorientation  of  opinion  at 
the  White  House  and  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  will  have  to  begin  with  a  realiza- 
tion that  in  the  making  of  peace  the  German 
problem  is  paramount.  Somehow  that  ele- 
mentary but  enormous  idea  has  eluded  the 


State  Department.  At  Potsdam,  at  London 
in  September,  at  Loudon  In  January.  In  New 
York,  and  now  again  in  Paris,  we  have  been 
diverted  and  distracted,  embroiled,  and  ex- 
cited, over  relatively  small  queslloiis — which 
•have  become  magnified  and  rendered  Insol- 
uble— because  we  are  not  at  grips  with  the 
great  questions. 

I  hope  that  another  diplomatic  fr llure  will 
not  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  home  the 
■conviction  to  our  authorities  that  they  are 
not  making  peace,  and  cannot  make  peace., 
around  the  fringes  of  Europe — and  that  be- 
ing breathless,  eloquent,  and  even  tough  Is 
no  substitute  for  lucidity  and  the  determi- 
nation to  put  first  things  first. 


The  Lights  Will  Not  Go  Out  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  EARTHMAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1946 

Mr.  EARTHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
that  I  represent  the  Fifth  District  of 
Tennessee,  which  is  in  the  araa  now 
served  so  adequately  with  cheap  electric 
power  made  possible  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  through  manv  miles  of 
lines  facilitated  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  and  municipally 
owned  light  systems,  I  stand  wita  pride 
today  and  am  most  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  my  long  advocacy  of  this  worth- 
while project. 

As  we  all  know,  America  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  a  tragic  and  d'sastrcus  era 
apparently  caused  by  the  stubbon  will 
and  selfishness  of  one  man,  John  L.  Lewis, 
who   would,  it   seems,   demand   certain 
benefits  for  the  miners,  whether  reason- 
able or  not,  at  the  cost  of  critical  para- 
lyzation  of  American  life  in  every  realm. 
If  John  L.  Lewis  continues  to  hold  out 
for^his  selfish  demands,  there  is  little 
hope  in  the  hearts  of  most  Americans 
for  anything  but  disaster.     I  am   de- 
lighted to  say,  however,  that  because  of 
the  hydroelectric  plants  that  cur  Gov- 
ernment has  enabled  to  be  built  on  the 
Tennessee  River  and  her  tributaries  the 
lights  will  not  go  out  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  and  John  L.  Lewis  nor  no  other 
selfish  czar  can  dim  the  hopes  of  the 
great  citizenship  so  served  by  TVA     Our 
factories,  mills,  railroads,  homes,  hos- 
pitals,  churches,   schools,   milk   plants, 
dairy  barns,  flour  and  feed  mills,  and 
all   other  institutions   that   are   served 
with  electric  power  from  TVA  can  con- 
tinue, and  private  enterprise  can  now 
enjoy  its  fruits  and  benefits  without  the 
dictates  of  a  czar. 

May  I  now  insert  an  article  which'  was 
published  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
on  May  8  : 

TVA  DAMS  PRECLUDE  POWER  SHORTAGE  HERE 

As  railroad  service  curtailment  continued 
In  the  face  of  the  coal  strike  It  appeared  un- 
likely that  the  electricity  famine  would  hit 
this  area  because  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority current  is  generated  by  hydroelectric 
dams. 

Other  sections  of  the  country  have  been 
severely  hit  because  power  Is  generated  by 
Bteam  plants.     TVA  is  now  selling  surplus 
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power  to  industries  outside  the  valley  area, 
but  TVA  officials  were  silent  yesterday  on 
whether  or  not  additional  current  would  be 
supplied  the  s*rkken  arens. 

This.  It  was  pointed  out,  might  necessi- 
tate curtailment  of  electrical  usage  in  this 
area. 

With  the  strike  negotiations  still  dead- 
locked yesterday,  there  remained  a  distinct 
possibility  that  a  gas  shortage  would  be 
created  here  since  the  gas  Is  manufactvired 
from  soft  coal. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank 
cur  Government  and  the  Members  of 
boih  Houses  of  Congress  for  your  far- 
sightedness and  w:£dom  in  enacting  the 
laws  that  today  enable  my  section  of 
Tennessee  as  well  as  other  localities  over 
the  United  States  to  have  the  advantage 
of  being  at  least  in  part  beyond  the 
shackles  and  domination  of  John  L. 
Lewis. 


A  an  for  Unity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congress:on.^l  Record 
of  May  3,  1946,  an  address  made  m  New 
York  .City  recently  by  Hon.  Edward  J. 
Flynn  at  a  dinner  of  the  Democratic 
Committee  of  Bronx  County.  It  might 
well  have  been  summarized  as  a  call  for 
unity  under  the  aegis  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  the  various  progressive  and  lib- 
eral elements  of  our  community.  The 
political  soundness  of  Mr.  Plynn's  speech 
is  reflected  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  issue  of  April  26  last  of  the 
Home  News,  the  leading  newspaper  in 
Bronx  County.  I  have  asked  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  the  Home  News 
editorial  in  my  extension  of  remarks,  so 
as  to  give  to  progressives  and  lil)erals  the 
country  over  the  benefit  of  the  lesson  of 
unity  so  clearly  and  succinctly  set  forth. 
The  editorial  follows: 

For  A  Better  Bronx — When  Speaking  fob 
Progress.  Flynn  Speaks  for  Bronx 

The  Bronx,  alor?  of  the  city's  5  boroughs 
and  the  State's  62  counties,  went  2-to-l  for 
Roosevelt  in  1940  and  1944.  The  late  Presi- 
dent had  overwhelming  pluralities  elsewhere 
within  the'metropolitau  district  and  carried  a 
few  up-State  constituencies,  but  it  was  only 
in  the  Bronx  that  twice  as  many  citizens  voted 
for  him  as  for  Willkie  or  for  Dewey. 

Roosevelt  stood  for  a  better  life  and  a  bet- 
ter country  in  a  better  world.  He  was  the 
great  promoter  of  true  progress.  The  Bronx 
perceived  that  from  the  outset,  and  was  for 
him  from  start  to  finish. 

A    JOB  TO   FINISH 

But  his  work  was  left  unfinished.  On  the 
domestic  scene,  the  war-interrupted  pro- 
gram of  socio-economic  reform  and  the  prom- 
ised postwar  movement  for  mass  prosperity 
are  now  threatened  by  stalemate  or  even 
retrcgresBlon  as  a  well-intentioned  White 
House  successor  encounters  rising  reaction- 
ary forces  in  Congress  and  out.  The  Bronx 
is  anxious  for  resumption  of  Roosevelt 
progress  under  Truman. 

Edward  J.  Flynn  is  leader  of  the  Bronx 
Democratic  organization.     He  is  his  ptfrty'i 


national  committeeman  from  this  State,  and 
was  formerly  its  national  chaoman. 

But  when  Flynn  speaks  foi'  nonpartisan 
liberalism  and  for  the  arousing  of  public 
sentiment  in  behalf  of  legislation  tliat  would 
seek  to  carry  out  President  Rocsevelfs  ideas, 
then  he  talks  the  language  of  many  more 
Bronxites  than  are  enrolled  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

THE    FLTNN    THKMK 

That  was  part  of  his  therae  the  other 
night  at  the  Bronx  Democratic  Committee  s 
annual  dinner— and  it  had  a  richer  meaning 
than  the  concomitant  drumbeatlng  for  Dem- 
ocratic triumph  in  next  falls  gubernatorial 
and  congressional  elections  and  the  1948 
Presidential  election. 

The  Democrats,  as  a  party,  ar?  no  dearer  to 
this  borough  than  the  extent  of  their  devotion 
to  the  people's  cause.  If  their  candidates  are 
generally  victorious  here.  It  is  partly  because 
of  the  Flynn  organization's  effectiveness  but 
mainly  because  in  office  they  tend  to  vote  the 
peoples  way. 

On  OPA.  full  employment,  housing,  mini- 
mum wages,  on  all  that  the  Truman  admin- 
istration proposes  In  the  genuine  RcK>sevelt 
tradition,  the  four  Bronx  Congressmen  never 
falter,  never  stray  toward  the  benighted 
standard  around  which  a  stundpat  GOP  in- 
creasingly mobilizes  along  with  arch-con- 
servative non-Roosevelt  Democrats  from  the 
South.  In  Albany,  dominant  Dewey  conser- 
vatism Is  battled  by  Bronx  Democratic  legis- 
lators. Whatever  may  be  the  allegiance  to 
Flynn,  It  is  clearly  not  merely  compatible 
with  but  conducive  to  allegiance  to  the 
Rcxjseveltian  legacy. 

THE  ERONX  LINE-UP 

Bronx  representation  in  the  l«*gislature,  as 
in  the  city  council.  Is  predominantly  Demo- 
cratic, but  in  the  former  body  we  have  Re- 
publicans and  a  Laborlte,  and  an  the  latter 
a  Liberal  and  a  Laborlte.  All  may  serve  their 
borough  well,  in  local,  municipal,  or  State 
issues,  with  no  bearing  on  the  national  strug- 
gle between  progress  and  reaction T 

Liberals  and  Laborites,  each  In  their  own 
degree  and  fashion,  can  also  assert  adher- 
ence to  Roosevelt  principles,  despite  Flynn's 
admonition  that  on  the  path  of  advance, 
"the  medium  for  accomplishment  always  was 
and  still  is  the  Democratic  Party." 

But  the  Bronx  Democratic  chieftain  did 
sound  one  warning  which  all  progressive 
groups  and  Individuals  should  take  to  heart 
amid  the  multiparty  preliminary  maneuvers 
for  November.  He  fears  wrecking  of  "the 
coalition  of  liberals  that  President  Roosevelt 
so  carefully  built  UB." 

Deep  and  widespread  disunity  In  the  choice 
of  candidates  for  Albany  and  Washington 
office  might  indeed  speU  defeat  for  men  of 
the  people. 

The  Bronx  voted  450,000  to  211.000  for 
Roosevelt  In  1944,  under  three  party  em- 
blems. It  was  418.000  for  Roosevelt  in  1940. 
The  Bronx  in  1946.  with  a  view  to  1948,  wants 
the  opportimity  again  to  present  a  strong 
front  for  progress.  Its  liberal  voters  demand 
that  they  shall  not  be  baffled  by  failure  of 
forward-looking  political  parties  to  select  and 
agree  upon  candidates  worthy  of  the  Roose- 
velt heritage. 


Illinois  State  Mother  of  1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10,  1946 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Springfield.  UL,  are  all  proud  of  the 
honor  which  has  been  accorded  Mrs. 


Herbert  Hines  in  her  selection  as  the 
Illinois  State  mother  of  1946  by  the 
American  mothers  committee  of  the 
Golden  Rule  Foundation  of  New  York. 

Certainly,  I  share  with  all  of  them  this 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  this  selection 
and  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
at  this  time  not  only  to  Mrs.  Hines.  but  to 
the  Golden  Rule  Foundation  for  its  wise 
choice. 

The  fact  that  the  selection  was  popu- 
larly received  was  evidenced  by  the  edi- 
torial comment  of  the  leading  newspa- 
pers of  Springfield,  111.,  which  editorials 
I  include  herewith  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: c 

I  Prom  the  niltiols  SUte  Journal  of  Mav  S. 
19461 

MRS.    HXLZN    HINXS 

Long  recognized  by  Springfield  citizens  for 
her  contributions  to  civic  welfare  and  the 
dignity  and  solidarity  of  the  home,  Mrs. 
Helen  Hines  is  eminently  qualified  for  the 
distinction  she  now  holds  as  Illinois'  State 
mother  for  1946. 

The  mother  of  10  children,  9  of  whom 
served  America  during  World  War  II,  Mrs. 
Hines  has  found  time  all  of  her  enviable 
lifetime  to  add  to  the  intellectual,  esthetic, 
and  moral  strength  of  those  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  her. 

Widely  Uaveled.  well  educated,  and  so- 
cially conscious,  she  has  prov!n  that  mar- 
riage and  a  career  are  not  necessarily  di- 
vergent pathways  for  a  woman  with  a  well- 
integrated  personality. 

Her  interest  in  the  schcxUs  of  Springfield, 
activity  in  church  circ^les,  and  association 
with  various  clubs  and  community  groups, 
have  added  to  rather  than  detracted  from 
her  ability  to  administrate  a  home  from 
which  10  chUdren  have  gone  forth  into  the 
world  with  an  inspiration  mirrored  in  their 
own  achievements. 

Springfield  basks  in  the  reflected  glory  of 
this  New  England  woman  who  has  made  her 
home  with  us  lor  21  years.  We  feel  certain 
that  her  election  will  stir  many  introspec- 
tive thoughts  among  other  mothers  of 
Springfield,  and  will  engender  a  new  appre. 
ciation  of  their  own  stattire  as  weU  as  the 
importance  of  the  home. 

(Prom  the  Illinois  State  Register  of  May  3. 
1946) 

AN  HONOR  WELL  DESESVXD 

In  designating  Mrs.  Herbert  Hines,  of 
Springfield,  as  the  Illinois  State  mother  cf 
1946,  the  American  mothers  committee  of 
the  Golden  Rule  Foundation  of  New  York 
has  honored  itself  and  the  inspired  purposes 
to  which  It  Is  dedicated. 

Without  being  familiar  with  the  exact  re- 
quirements for  Inclusion  in  the  famous  Who's 
Who  in  America,  we  should  Judge  that  this 
typically  fine  American  mother  could  qualify 
several  times  over  on  the  score  of  her  splen- 
did achievements  in  the  community  life  and 
the  great  contribution  she  has  made  to  the 
fine  young  citizenship  of  our  times. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hines  have  10  children,  most 
cf  whom  already  have  commendable  records 
to  their  credit.  It  la  a  family  of  which  this 
community  may  weU  be  proud.  In  the  rear- 
ing of  this  family,  of  course.  Mrs.  Hines— 
like  any  real  mother — has  played  the  major 
part,  and  Dr.  Hines  would  be  the  first  to  pay 
that  tribute.    There  is  no  finer  achierem^nt. 

That  9  of  the  10  children  in  this  famUy 
were  enlisted  in  their  Nation's  service  during 
the  recent  World  War.  presents  a  record  witb 
lew  parallels  in  any  Natlcm. 

The  many  friends  of  this  estla^iito  trnmUf 
aj  well  aa  the  ciUaeiiry  at  larg*  an  i 
that  this  extzaonUaBry  honcx*  and 
tion  have  been  so  worthily  bestowd.  VeUel- 
tations  are  estesded  to  Mrs.  Hines  wltli  tb« 
fervent  wish  that  her  happy  record  as  an 
Ideal  mother  may  be  enhanced  by  the  further 
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worth-while  Accomplishments  of  her  chil- 
dren, reflecting  her  excellent  example  and 
precept  as  thejr  travel  their  several  path- 
ways, all  down  the  years. 
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Tenaiiul  Leave  Pay  for  Enlisted 
Peneiuel  of  \ht  Aimed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

or  CEOICIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1946 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  addres<i  which  Hon.  Dwicht 
L.  Rogers,  of  Florida,  made  over  radio 
station  WWDC  on  last  night,  May  9, 
1046.  regarding  his  bill.  H.  R.  4051,  grant- 
ing terminal  leave  pay  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  forces: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence. I.  have  been  afforded  the  privilege  to 
spwak  over  this  station  and  am  taking  the 
liberty  to.  deliver  my  message  to  the  listeners 
to.  an  endeavor  to  explain  my  bill,  H.  R. 
4051,  granting  terminal'  leave  pay  for  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  armed  forces.  Radio 
station  WWDC.  in  my  cpinlon,  is  pioneering 
the  field  of  public  service  with  this  program 
Congress  Reports — for  it  allows  Members 
of  Congress  to  report  directly  to  the  people — 
Congress  being  the  voice  of  the  people — on 
teues  of  national  interest.  And  the  reac- 
tion of  ,our  citizens  from  these  reports  is 
one  meth'xl  which  Congress  can  use  as  a 
barometer  of  public  opinion — which  is  most 
Important — for  in  the  final  anal3rBl8  it  is  the 
Will  of  the  people  which  makes  our  laws. 
And  so  it  will  be  again— the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple which.  I  believe.  wUl  result  in  the  passage 
of  my  bill.  H.  R  4061.  known  as  the  Rogers 
bill,  entitled  "Terminal  leave  pay  for  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  armed  forces." 

•n^e  purpose  of  my  bli;  is  to  provide  for 
•nllrtgd  men.  and  by  that  I  mean  privates 
and  noncommissioned  ofBoers,  furlough  or 
leave  time  equal  to  S'-j  days  per  month  or  30 
days  per  year.  The  Rogers  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  when  a  GI  Joe  is  discharged  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  reimbursement 
for  full  pay  and  allowance  of  accrued  leave 
he  h£s  not  used — at  the  rate  of  pay  for  the 
rank  heH  at  the  time  of  discharge.  In  other 
wcrds.  the  bill  provides  for  the  same  equality 
of  treatment  and  payment  to  the  enlisted 
man  as  is  now  exclusively  enjoyed  by  com- 
missioned oflic<;rs. 

I  know  of  no  one  thing  that  ha?  caused  as 
much  dissatisfaction  among  the  members  of 
otir  ermed  forcss  as  this  rank  discrimination 
•gainst  the  enlisted  men. 

H  R.  4051,  known  as  the  Rogers  bill,  con- 
tains a  retroactive  clause  wherein  and  where- 
by all  enlisted  men  who  have  already  re- 
ceived their  disoharje  may  file  an  application 
and  be  reimbursed  for  ail  unu?ed  terminal 
leeve  pay  o  which  they  are  entitled.  Both 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  provide  for 
annual  leave  for  both  officers  and  enlisted 
men— and  for  years  officers  and  enlisted  men 
have  been  granted  leave  for  which  they  were 
paid — Eo  long  as  they  remained  In  the  ttW' 
Ice.  Therefore,  as  long  as  a  man  remains  in 
the  service  the  departments  have  the  legal 
•uthcrlty  to  provide  this  annual  leave,  but 
this  becrme  a  drfferent  story  when  the  dis- 
charge papers  are  handed  out.  A  diuU  system 
to  used — oOcers  leaving  the  service  receive 
their  full  pay  end  allowances  for  ail  accumu- 
lated lerve — but  no  matter  how  Icng  en  en- 
listed mun  mcy  have  served,  or  how  much 
ie-vo  he  may  have  accumulated,  upon  dis- 


charge he  Is  Immediately  taken  off  the  pay 
roll  and  is  deprived  of  what  is  Justly  his. 

As  a  result,  this  system  has  given  rise 
to  an  almost  universal  feeling  among  en- 
listed men  that  they  are  unfairly  discrim- 
inated against,  that  they  are  victims  of  un- 
warranted class  distinction  or  a  caste  sys- 
tem, and  creates  a  lack  of  respect  on  the 
part  of  veterans  and  the  general  public  for 
those  in  authority  who  are  responsible  for 
such  undemocratic  treatment  of  men  and 
women  who  served  their  country  so  well.  I 
want  to  emphasze  that  this  practice  is  not 
only  condemned  by  enlisted  men,  but  by 
most  men  who  served  as  officers,  as  well  as 
the  general  public. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  policies 
of  the  Federal,  State,  and  even  local  gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  their  employees 
leaving  their  Jobs.  We  find  that  with  the 
exception  of  enlisted  men  in  the  armed 
forces,  they  all  receive  full  compensation  for 
all  leave  earned  at  the  time  of  separation 
from  their  positions.  Even  employees  of 
private  institutions  receive  these  benefits. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  during  the  war  have  been  and 
will  be  paid  for  all  unused  leave.  Yet  the 
enlisted  personnel  of  our  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  have  been  com- 
pletely ignored  in  this  regard.  The  time  has 
come  to  remedy  this  situation.  Take  the 
case  of  a  corporal  who  served  overseas — in 
the  Pacific — along  with  his  lieutenant. 
Both  men  served  about  2  years  overseas — 
fought  a  ntunber  of  battles,  hard,  bloody 
battles,  neither  had  time  for  leave  or  fur- 
lough, yet  when  the  lieutenant  was  dis- 
charged some  months  ago  he  was  paid  for 
his  accumulated  leave,  and  rightly  so, 
but  the  corporal  merely  received  a  band- 
shake  for  a  Job  well  done,  and  was  told 
there  was  no  provision  by  which  he  could 
be  paid  for  his  accumulated  leave.  To  ah 
enlisted  man  at  present  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  accumulated  leave.  That  is  why  I 
introduced  H.  R.  4051— to  provide  for  ter- 
minal leave  pay  to  the  men  and  women  of 
our  armed  forces  who  have  so  conclusively 
earned  it. 

H.  R.  4051  was  introduced  on  September 
13,  1945.  As  you  know,  a  bill  once  Introdiiced 
is  referred  to  a  committee,  in  this  instance 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee.  After  30 
days,  having  no  report  from  the  committee, 
I  did,  on  February  28.  1946,  pursuant  to 
clause  4  of  rule  27  of  the  House  Rules,  file 
a  motion  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  from  further  consideration 
of  said  bill,  and  by  obtaining  218  signatures 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  it  was  made 
possible  for  this  bill  to  be  brought  before 
th?  House  for  conslderatioi;  and  passage. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  since  this  discharge 
petition  was  filed  and  placed  on  the  Cal- 
endar of  Motions  to  Discharge  the  Commit- 
tee, that  the  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
did  en  yesterday,  recommend  the  passage 
of  my  bill  with  committee  amendments.  I 
am  hoping  for  au  early  passage  of  this  bill 
granting  t«rnilnal  leave  pay  for  all  enlisted 
personnel. 

The  American  Legion,  by  resolution  of  Its 
natiqpal  convention,  unanimously  endorsed 
lhj(  proposed  legislation  and  directed  Us 
ntKional  legislative  committtee  to  advocate 
prompt  action  by  Congress.  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  also  have  aided  in  the  fight 
as  well  as  the  American  Veterans  Committee, 
and  many  other  worthy  organizations  too 
uumeroos  to  mention  at  this  time.  All  of 
these  organizaticns  agree  that  this  legislation 
Is  Just.  fair,  ^nd  equitable  and  is  long  over- 
due— smce  cfflcers  have  been  drawing  pay  and 
allovcnces  for  terminal  leave  since  1876.  I 
am  persuaded  to  believe,  that  this  legislation 
will  remove  the  cancer  of  discrimination 
that  is  eating  at  the  heart  oi  the  morale  of 
our  servicemen  and  women. 

It  has  been  surpriring  to  me  the  number  of 
letters  I  have  received  endcrsing  the  Rogers" 


bill,  H.  R.  4051,  from  men  who  are  even  now 
overseas,  and  from  enlisted  men  in  every  part 
of  these  United  States.  I  would  like  to  Just 
read  you  from  a  few  of  the  letters  I  have 
received  from  enlisted  men  and  what  they 
have  to  say  about  H.  R.  4051.  "We  feel  it  Is 
Just  and  fair  Insofar  as  it  partially  com- 
pensates for  the  loss  of  money  and  oppor- 
tunity during  our  period  of  service.  The 
necessary  heavy  expenditure  for  reestabllsh- 
ment  to  a  civilian  status  In  the  face  of  ex- 
tremely high  prices  has  caused  an  unusual 
hardship" — and  another  writes:  "Just  ar- 
rived home — have  read  the  Rogers  bill,  H.  R. 
4051,  and  want  to  tell  you  we  are  proud  to 
know  there  Is  somebody  pulling  for  us." 
Another.  "I  wish  to  say  that  the  purpose  of 
your  bill.  H.  R.  4051,  Is  only  fair  and  Just  for 
the  enlisted  man.  If  you  and  your  associates 
can  put  this  bil\  through  you  can  consider 
it  *a  Job  well  done.'  "  Another  writes,  "I  would 
like  to  offer  you  my  full  cooperation  and  to 
thank  ycu  for  your  Interest  in  us  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  return  to  civilian  life" — 
and  one  from  an  officer  reads  as  follows:  "In 
regard  to  H.  R.  4051,  I  wish  to  state  that  It 
is  the  only  Just  course.  I  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel  and  received  my  terminal  leave,  but 
at  the  same  time.  I  felt  that  it  was  unfair. 
The  normal  situation  is.  that  the  enlisted 
man  that  was  overseas  doing  the  real  dirty 
work  was  the  one  that  was  tinable  to  take  a 
furlough,  while  the  one  that  did  duty  In  the 
States  was  able  to  take  his  furloughs.  Too, 
our  civil  service  provides  a  vacation  or  pay 
therefor.  I  will  certainly  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  blU." 

The  American  Legion,  which  represents 
many  of  our  veterans,  has  very  ably  siunmed 
up  the  feeling  of  the  enlisted  man  in  its  let- 
ter to  Members  of  Congress  on  March  19, 
1946,  concerning  the  Rogers'  bill,  H.  R.  4051, 
and  I  quote  you  from  this  letter  as  follows: 
"Nothing  has  caused  more  dissent  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  veterans  in  and  out  of 
the  armed  forces  than  the  condition  whereby 
enlisted  men  are  discriminated  against  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  deprived  of  compensa- 
tion for  earned  leave  when  they  are  dis- 
charged, while  commissioned  officers  are  given 
full  pay  and  allowances  for  such  leave  as 
they  earn." 

One  man  serving  In  the  Navy  wrote  me 
from  Naples.  Italy,  on  March  3,  1946,  as 
follows:  "I've  been  in  the  Navy  over  3 
years  and  my  total  days  on  leave  is  16.  My 
tmiform  means  as  much  to  the  United  States 
taxpayer  as  an  officer's  tmiform,  and  if  they 
can  get  paid  for  their  terminal  leave  not 
taken,  I  believe  that  we  should  have  that 
same  right." 

Friends,  we  can  never  repay  some  of  our 
men  for  the  sacrifice  they  have  made  for  ycu 
and  for  me— for  theirs  was  the  supreme 
sacrifice — but  I  dare  say  there  does  not  dO^ 
lie  in  Flander's  field— in  foreign  soil  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  a  single  man,  Xvho,  if  he 
could  but  speak  to  us.  wduki  say- "H.  R. 
4051  is  only  just  and  deserving  and  is  long 
overdue  my  buddies,  the  GI  Joes,  who  have 
sacrificed  so  much  that  we  might  contijiue 
to  enjoy  democracy  and  our  American  way  of 
life." 


No  Clothing  In  LondoD,  Even  Though  the 
OPA  Has  No  Controls  There 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  CHID 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10,  1946 

Mr.  THOM.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Brown- 
ing King  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  estab- 
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iMiwara   j.   iriynn   is  leader   ol   the  Bronx 
Democratic  crganlzaticn.     He  is  his  ptfrtys 


pie  OI  opringneia.  ui.,  are  aii  proua  oi  tn« 
honor  which  has  been  accorded  Mrs, 


fervent  wUh  that  ber  happy  rscord  as  aa 

ideal  mother  may  be  enhanced  by  the  further 
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lished  since  1822  as  outfitters  to  men  and  The  elimination  of  the  positions  on  that  this  was  merely  a  question  as  to  when 

boys  recently  published  the  observations  the  Governor's  staff  will  seriously  handi-  vmexpended  balances  remaining  in  deficit 

of  one  of  their  representatives  who  went  cap  the  efficient  operation  of  his  office,  appropriations  should  be  returned  to  the 

to  England  and  found  that  the  stores  of  The  denial  of  a  deficit  appropriation  will  Federal  Treasury.    It  had  been  the  cus- 

that  country  are  bare  of  all  kinds  of  create  irreparable  hardship  on  a  group  torn  of  the  insular  government  to  retain 

wearing  garments  even  though  the  OPA  of  American  citizens  who.se  governmental  the  balance  of  a  deficit  appropriation  Into 

does  not  operate  in  that  country.  services  are  already  far  below  the  mini-  the  subsequent  fiscal  year  to  cover  cut- 

The  statement  headed  "An  American  mum  standards  of  decency.  standing  obligatior^  which  had  not  been 

retailer  went  to  London,"  follows:  In  hearings  before  the  Appropriations  settled  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  period 

T^^Lad  of  ouTbu.iness  has  just  come  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  The  Cornptroller  General  requested  that 

b.JtfrSm  London  appropriations  for  the  fl.scal  year  begin-  any  unobligated  Portion  of  deficiency  ap- 

He  weiTt  over  to  reopen  Browning  King's  ning  July  1.  1945.  the  Governor  of  the  propriation  should  be  deposited  to  the 

buvmg  offices  there,  and  to  rejstabiish  mer-  Virgin  Islands  explained  the  need  for  an  general  account  of  the  Treasurer  or  tne 

chandise  contacts  In  England  and  on  the  executive  assistant  and  a  legal  counsel  United  States  where  it  would  be  avaiiatle 

Continent.  to  the  Governor.    This  need  was  recog-  for  subsequent  withdrawal  within  statu- 

As  a  result,  before  long.  Browning  King  nj^ed  by  Congress  and  funds  were  ap-  tory  limitation,  when  needed,  rather  than 

will  again  have  some  Imported  merchandise  ^^ted  for  these  two  positions.   There  be  deposited  in  a  bank  pending  final  set- 

''But''%%ga%'dinrconSt?ons'  a7they  exist  has^een  no  change  since  that  time  and  tlement  of  the  accounts. 

today    "^^'^'  ^   conditions         they  ^^^  governor  will  be  greatly  handicapped  In  his  letter  of  November  19.  1945.  on 

He  thought  the  shelves  and  racks  in  Amer-  because  of  inadequate  personnel  if  these  this  subject,  the  Comptroller  General  in- 

ica  were  bare — until  he  went  to  London.  funds  are  not  restored.  quired  as  to  whether  funds  of  the  mu- 

He  vhought  we  were  suffering  from  short-  Until  July  1  1945  it  had  been  the  prac-  nicipal  governments  from  either  their 

ages-untii  he  went  to  London.  j      ^j^^  district  attorney  to  act  as  normal  sources  or  deficit  appropriations. 

In  London  today.  8  months  aft.r  VJ-day  adviser  to  the  Governor.    This  ar-  were  invested  in  war  savings  bonds.    The 

jTdSr-e'adran'a^^^^^^^^^^  Semem" was ^ no^'satisf actory.    as  Acting  Govenior  poinUd  out  that  t^ 

encS  e ven  during  the  wfr .  brought  out  in  the  Governor "s  testimony  purchase  of  bonds  in  the  fiscal  year  J94A 

For  instance,  clothing  rations  are  not  suf-  at  the  hearings.    The  district  attorney  is  was  not  made  by  the  municipality  oi  bt. 

ficient  to  outfit  a  man  even  once  a  year.  responsible  to  the  department  of  justice  Croix  nor  from  the  municipal  treasury. 

Thus,  if  you  use  coupons  to  get  a  couple  of  j^j^^j  jj.  ^.^c  impossible  for  him  satisfac-  These  bonds  were  purchased  from  trust 

sets  bf  underwear,  a  shirt,  and  a  few  pairs  *Qrily  to  serve  two  masters     There  were  funds  of  the  municipality  as  follows: 

of  socks,  there  are  not  enough  left  for  a  suit  ^^^.^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  conflicts  be-       IInn^igratlon   fund »38.000 

ifToTbuy  a  suit,  there  are  not  enough  for  tween  the  interests  of  the  municipalities      Reserve  fund           6.  ooo 

an  overcoat     And  so  on.  and    the    United    States    Government.      McDermotts  legacy J.  000 

As  a  result,  in  London— normally  the  very  There  are  also  numerous  demands  for      ?,/."* "  cfl*.^^;^Vw«^« I'eoo 

center  of  men's  fashions-no  man  there  can  iggal  assistance  on  purely  local  matters.      ^"^^fZ\x^J^'^^  fund      300 

dress  the  way  he  would  like  to.  problems    concerning    relationships    be-       Prince  Valdemars  luna 

Here  In  America,  scarcity  of  clothing  and  ^j^     Governor  and  the  municipal                  ^otal'                     - M.  300 

furnishings  has  taxed  the  patience  of  many  .^^  ^^^  relationships  between  local  ^^  °  V'/"h  .r  .ct.hlishod  nn 
^  ™^"-  ,  ,  anH  FpriPrni  aepncies  in  which  it  would  These  trust  funds  were  established  un- 
it is  difficult  to  find  a  suit.  Choices  of  and  Federal  a^^ncies,  in  wmcn  it  wouiu  Danish  rule  and  are  not  available 
patterns  and  materials  leave  so  much  to  be  be  highly  inappropriate  for  the  district  der  i^^i^^^^^  "J^^^t  j^  the 
desired.  Shirts  are  far  from  plentiful.  Un-  attorney  to  participate.  5°^^  n^^n^ns  a^hori^?brordlnance 
dcrwear  is  sometimes  unobtainable  for  days  The  position  of  executive  assistant  was  form  of  loans  authorized  by  ordinance 
at  a  time.  not  filled  primarily  because  of  the  im-  or  for  special  ^'""^e^^cy  ^^^^^^aritabh^ 
But  in  America,  men  still  look  as  well  ""ndinK  change  in  governors,  but  the  purposes.  No  money  derived  from 
dressed  as  ever.  There  may  be  shortages,  but  P^^rf^/.till  acute  and  thrnew  Governor  municipal  taxes  or  Federal  funds  has 
there  is  still  enough  merchandise  for  every  f^^^^^/Lf^^ess  sLiSd  not  b^  dS^^^^^  ever  been  paid  into  these  trust  funds. 
man  to  keep  up  his  usual  well-groomed  ap-  ^^  ,^  .^-^hoS^  ne'edna"!  Sof'orl  For  e-m^e.  the  -eX'und  ^-t^^^^^^ 

Te^rtt  Browning  King  We  have  known  blen  recognized  by  Congress.  ^^^il/easui  o'  Danf  h  Jr'STt  Assoda'- 

more  bountiful  Easters  in  our  124  years'  ex-  With  reference  to  denying  appropna-  i^l  5    J  7       >     ?Kof  cf  nr^it^i^hf 

perience.     Yet  look  In  our  windows-shop  tjons  for  the  employment  of  an  assistant  t^on  bonds  in  order  that  st.  croix  mignt 

cur  stores  and  you  are  likely  to  find  men's  government     secretary     and     commis-  have  such  a  fund  to  faU  back  on  when 

apparel  to  enable  you  to  walk  out  "dressed  ,  finance    it  should  be  pointed  unusual  calamities  occurred,  as  for  ex- 

your  best"  in  ti.e  Easter  parade.  out  t^t  if  "he  committee's  recommenda-  am'ple    hurricanes,    earthquakes,    crop 

.^^__^_  tion  is  followed,  no  officer  will  be  avaU-  failures,  and  the  Uke.    The  unmigAtion 

able  to  handle  the  finance  functions  and  fund  was  estabUshed  in  1845  and  was 

Ju.Hce  to  the  Virrin  Islands  treasurer's    functions    of    the    islands,  maintained  by  a  special  levy  on  cultiv-able 

Jushce  to  t.1e  Virgin  isianas  ^^^    department    recommended   in    its  acres.    It  was  originally  estabUshed  to 

budget    estimate    that   the    position   of  finance  importation  of  labor  needed  in 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  commissioner  of  finance  be  eliminated  the  heyday  of  St.  Croix'  agricultural  de- 
er in  1947  and  that  a  new  position  be  es-  velopment,  and  since  1917  has  been  avail- 
UnN  rMANIIPI  TFl  I  FR  tablished  not  only  to  assume  the  finance  able  only  for  municipal  expenditure  in 
nun.  tirmnuDL  \,i:.i.i.i:.i\  fimctions  but  to  imdertake  additional  the  form  of  loai^  authorized  by  special 
OF  NEW  YORK  ovcr-all  duties.  ordinance.           \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  The  Congress  should  either  restore  the  We  purchased  "We  Virgin  Islands  in 
Thursday.  May  9,  1946  position  of  assistant  government  secre-  1917  for  $25,000,000.     They  were  pur- 
'         c      1,       Jr.   the  tary  and  commissioner  of  finance,  or  re-  chased  on  the  eve  of  the  First  World 
Mr.   CELLER.     Mr    bpeaKer    m  me  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  position  of  commissioner  of  War  as  an  essential  part  of  the  defense 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropna-  ^^^^^     Otherwise  the  Virgin  Islands  of  our  country.    In  the  Second  World 
tions  on  the  Interior  Depanment  appro-  ^          ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^_  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^o^e  vital  role 
pnation  bill  for  1947  the  committee  has  ^^  ^j^^  defense  of  our  life  hne  through 
SSs'^o^'the  potit^^^^^^  ^i^Tts  report  the  committee  on  Appro-  the  Panama  Canal.    It  has  become  the 
l/.i!tlnt  tn  ?L  Governor^o^  Priations  commented  on  a  letter  from  the  unfortunate  custom  to  consider  the  Wir- 
Islands   aL°istantgovernment^L^^  Comptroller  General  concerning  tho  dis-  gin  Islands  as  a  continual  dram  upon 
ai^d  comSsSoner  of  tonce   and  iS  bursements  of  the  deficit  appropriations  our  Treasury,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  t,hat 
counSt^  tie  Governor      It  has  X  made  to  the  municipal  govermnent  of  St.  the  returns  received  from  taxes  in  this 
Snroved  the  item  of  $142  400  for  de-  Croix.    It  appears  likely  that  the  com-  country  upon  products  Produced  in  the 
^'vr-nrthe  defic  t  oTthe  mS  mittee  was  not  aware  of  the  subsequent  Virgin  Islands  have,  in  the  29  years  of 
ernment  of  St  Crc^x.       °''^'"^^'  disposition  of  this  matter.    It  appears  our   ownership,  returned  more   to   the 
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United  States  Treasury  than  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  islands  plus  all  regular 
Federal  appropriations  and  relief  funds 
sent  Into  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  municipality  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  John,  because  of  somewhat  better 
economic  conditions,  has  generally  been 
able  to  operate  its  essential  government 
services  without  relying  on  the  gratuity 
of  Congress  each  fiscal  year.  St. 
Thomas  is  a  commercial  and  industrial 
community  depending  primarily  upon  its 
port  facilities,  which  have  provided  a 
fairly  stable  economy  even  though  it  has 
been  hard  hit  in  recent  years.  However, 
the  Island  of  St.  Croix  is  pr.marily  agri- 
cultural, dependent  largely  on  a  mar- 
ginal sugar  industry  and  a  small  cattle- 
raising  business.  Because  of  its  more 
diflScult  economic  circumstances,  the 
municipality  of  St.  Croix  has  had  to  ap- 
pear each  year  before  this  body,  hat  in 
hand,  begging  for  a  deficiency  to  operate, 
even  at  a  substandard  scale. 

There  are  many  benefits  which  the 
Federal  Government  provides  as  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  various  States  but  which 
are  not  available  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
such  as  social  security  benefits,  voca- 
tional education,  and  others.  The  Vir- 
gin Islands  have  had  to  carry  the  full 
burden  of  any  such  beneficial  programs. 
There  are  no  localities  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  where  they  are  more  urgently 
needed. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  muncipalities  have  to  pro- 
vide a  higher  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion with  health  and  medical  care  than 
Is  customary  in  the  continental  United 
States.    The    municipalities    have    been 
able  to  accomplish  this  only  on  a  sub- 
standard scale.    How  substandard  this  is. 
Ls  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  grants- 
,    in-aid  to  the  aged  and  the  blind  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Croix  are  $2.50  per  month; 
that  the  salaries  of  all  employees— ex- 
cluding doctors — of  the  two  small  hos- 
pitals average  less  than  $40  a  month; 
that  less  than  $2.50  per  patient-day  is 
provided  for  the  operation  of  the  hos- 
pitals;   that    the    subsistence    cost    for 
patients  and  personnel  Is  less  than  30 
cents  each  per  day;  and  that  only  $1.18 
per  day  Is  available  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  each  of  the  50  inmates 
of  the  leper  colony.    All  of  these  are  now 
far  below  the  minimum   standards  cf 
decency,  and  to  suggest  tha*  the  munici- 
pality of  St.  Croix  reduce  Its  essential 
services  of  education,  health,  and  other 
governmental  activities  by  one-third  is 
something  that  no  Member  of  Congress 
would  ^ish  to  be  responsible  for.    It  Is 
Inconceivable    that    the    United    States 
Government  would  suddenly  discontinue 
a  deficit  appropriation,  paid  since  the 
transfer  of  these  islands  to  the  United 
States  in  1917.  when  such  an  act  would 
reduce  by  one-third  a  standard  of  hvlng 
already   far   below   accepted   American 
standards. 

The  municipality  of  St.  Croix  has  made 
every  effort  to  increase  its  revenues 
through  all  possible  taxes  and  to  reduce 
expenses  to  the  minimum.  Any  fur- 
ther reduction  will  actually  endanger 
health,  education,  sanitation,  and  police 
and  fire  protection. 


McGrefor  Wii\  Hold  Conferences  in 
District 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McCREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1946 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
always  been  my  policy  to  keep  in  con- 
stant contact  with  the  people  of  the 
Seventeenth  Ohio  District,  whom  I  rep- 
resent in  Congress.  I  am  anxious  to 
learn  what  the  folks  back  home  are  think- 
ing about.  In  order  to  follow  this  policy, 
I  have  attempted  to  make  myself  avail- 
able to  my  constituents  so  they  might 
discuss  with  me  their  views  relative  to 
national  issues  and  also  to  give  me  the  op- 
portunity to  be  of  service  to  them  as  their 
Congressman. 

In  accordance  with  my  annual  proce- 
dure diiring  the  period  of  the  congres- 
sional recess,  I  plan  to  visit  the  six  coun- 
ties of  the  district.  I  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  be  at  the  court  room  of 
the  county  court  houses  from  9  a.  m.  to 
6  p.  m.  and  have  set  forth  the  following 
schedule: 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  29  and  30, 
Ashland,  Ashland  County. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday.  July  31  and 
August  1.  Mansfield.  Richland  Coimty. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  August  2  and  3, 
Mount  Vernon.  Knox  County. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  August  5  and  6, 
Delaware,  Delaware  County. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday.  August  7 
and  8,  Newark,  Licking  County. 

Friday  and  Saturday.  August  9  and  10, 
Coshocton,  Coshocton  County. 

I  have  been  most  gratified  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  the  past  and  the  inter- 
est shown  by  the  number  of  constituents 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  our 
conference  plan. 

No  appointments  are  necessary  and  I 
look  forward  to  meeting  a  greater  num- 
ber this  year,  as  I  am  certain  we  all  have 
problems  of  personal  and  national  inter- 
est to  discuss,  which  will  be  of  mutual 
benefit.  I  urge  my  constituents  to  con- 
fer with  me  on  the  date  most  convenient 
to  them  so  that  I  may  have  their  views, 
which  will  aid  me  in  representing  them 
in  Congress, 


What  Shall  Be  United  States  Policy  With 
Regard  to  Palestine  Report?  ' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1946 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  radio  address  made 
by  me  yesterday  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System: 

I  read  the  report  of  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine  witlx  % 


feeling  of  distress  coupled  with  a  sense  of 
relief  for  thoee  In  the  DP  camps  In  Germany 
to  whom  emigration  to  Palestine  is  a  matter 
of  Ufe  and  death.  The  report  brings  a  mes- 
sage of  rescue  to  100,000  individual  Jews,  but 
deals  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Jewish  people  and 
Its  aspirations.  It  recognizes  the  distress  of  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  uprooted  and  homeless 
Jews,  but  ignores  the  central  problem  of  a 
homeless,  stateless  people,  the  solution  of 
which  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way  save  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  common- 
wealth. 

In  P/esldent  Truman's  statement  accom- 
panying the  publication  of  the  report,  he  set 
forth  American  policy  with  reference  to  it. 
Mr.  Truman  judicially  singled  out  for  praise 
those  features  of  the  report  that  will  receive 
general  commendation,  while  reserving  Judg- 
ment on  those  sections  that  are  apt  to  arouse 
controversy  and  should  properly  become  the 
object  of  further  consideration.  President 
Truman  said:  "1  am  very  happy  that  the  re- 
quest which  I  made  for  the  Immediate  ad- 
mission of  ICO.OOO  Jews  into  Palestine  has 
been  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry.  The  trans- 
ference of  these  unfortunate  people  should 
new  be  accomplished  with  the  greatest  dis- 
patch." This  is  a  most  significant  addition 
since  the  speedy  transfer  of  the  Jewish  DP's 
to  Palestine  is  of  the  essence,  If  the  recom- 
mendation Is  to  be  of  real  help  in  relieving 
the  situation.  The  President  also  made  this 
Important  observation:  "I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  Committee  recommends  in  effect 
the  abrogation  of  the  white  paper  of  1939 
including  existing  restrictions  on  immigra- 
tion and  land  acquisition  to  permit  the 
further  development  of  the  Jewish  national 
home.  It  is  also  gratifying  that  the  report 
envisages  the  carrying  out  of  large-scale  eco- 
nomic development  projects  in  Palestine 
which  would  facilitate  further  immigration 
and  be  of  benefit  to  the  entire  population." 
The  President  Is  completely  right  In  his 
statement  of  American  policy  on  the  Pal- 
estine report.  With  the  President's  interpre- 
tation so  definitely  set  forth,  the  white  paper 
loses  the  last  shred  of  validity.  In  the  place 
of  the  white  paper,  the  chief  purpose  of  which 
was  to  freeze  Jewish  development  in  Pales- 
tine, the  President  proposes  implementation 
of  the  report  aiming  to  promote  the  expan- 
sion and  the  strengthening  of  the  Jewish 
national  home. 

President  Truman  was  careful  not  to  em- 
brace the  long-range  political  policies  ein- 
bodled  In  the  recommendations.  These,  he 
said,  "require  careful  study,"  which  he  would 
"take  under  advisement."  In  other  *'ords, 
the  President  Is  In  no  "hurry  to  accept  the 
Committee's  recommendations  against  a 
Jewish  state  while  he  Is  most  enthusiastic 
for  the  Committee  s  short-term  propos  Jls  for 
the  admission  of  100,000  Jews  and  the  abro- 
gation of  the  white  paper  of  1939. 

President  Truman  has  spoken  out  of  the 
heart  of  all  Americans  in  his  statement. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  report  brings  a  v.'el- 
come  message  to  100.003  individual  Jews. 
But  there  are  approximately  I.OCO.OCC  Jews 
for  whom  continued  existence  in  Europe  Is 
Intolerable.  The  Committee  concedes  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  Jews  in  Furope 
whoVnust  emigrate  comewhere.  but  it  makes 
provision  for  only  lOO.OCO.  leaving  th.;  rest 
at  the  mercy  cf  "humanitarlanism'  What  is 
to  become  of  these  other  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  who  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  go  to  Palestine? 

I  think  American  policy  v.ith  resp<>ct  to 
the  report  should  be  to  continue  pressing  for 
the  immediate  transfer  of  lOO.CCO  Jesrs  to 
Palestine  imconditlonally— rejecting  anv  con- 
ditions of  delay. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  re- 
port, Prmie  Minister  Attlee  attached  strings 
tcklts  acceptance  by  the  British  Government. 
Mr.  Attlee  formulated  two  British  condition* 
to  the  granting  of  the  100,000  Immigiation 
certmcates.    First,  that  the  Jewish  agency 


bring  about  the  voluntary  disarmament  of 
the  Jewish  armed  units  in  Palestine;  second, 
that  America  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
bringing  the  100.000  Jews  into  Palestine. 
For  years  now.  Britain  has  played  a  delaying 
action  g^e  in  Palestine,  and  this  Is  Just  . 
another  example  of  their  Insincerity. 

I  believe  Great  Britain  to  be  completely 
unjustified  In  demanding  the  voluntary  dis- 
armament of  the  Jewish  armed  units  in 
Palestine.  Tlie  committee's  report  stipulates 
no  such  conditions.  Surely,  the  Jewish  self- 
defense  organization  will  not  attack  their 
brethren  coming  to  Palestine.  To  regard  the 
existctice  of  a  Jewish  armed  force  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  admission  of  large  bodies  of 
Jews  to  Palestine  would  be  laughable,  were 
It  net  so  obviously  a  strategem  tr  delay  this 
very  urgent  ac'.lcn. 

The  second  condition  of  the  British  P.ime 
Minister  smacks  of  bad  faith.  What  respon- 
sibility does  Britain  want  us  to  share?  Do 
they  vant  us  to  share  in  the  moral  responsi- 
bility, or  in  the  financial,  political,  and  mili- 
tary responsibilities?  What  share  of  the 
beneiits  is  Britain  v.illing  to  offer  us? 

If  Mr.  Atlee  v.ants  us  to  share  in  the  moral 
and  political  responsibilities,  he  has  it.  Tlie 
mere  fact  that  we  Joined  in  the  formation  of 
this  committee  committed  Us  to  some  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  Implementation 
of  the  report. 

Is  it  to  share  In  the  financial  responsibili- 
ties? The  United  States  has  given  more 
than  its  full  share  to  the  war  effort  of  the 
Allies,  to  international  financial  agencies, 
to  UNRRA.  to  world  food  supplies,  and  we 
would  be  the  last  to  refuse  help  to  the  mar- 
tvTcd  Jews  of  Eurcpe. 
'  Is  it  military  responsibility?  The  British 
Army  in  Palestine  today  is  very  strong.  One 
fraction  cf  Britain's  military  force  now  in 
Palestine  could  handle  speedily  and  effective- 
ly any  Arab  revolt.  Any  military  expert  will 
confirm  this  view.  If  Britain  is  perturbed 
over  the  possibUity  of  Arab  unrest,  it  Is  up 
to  her  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  such  un- 
rest, by  ceasing  to  favor  the  resumption  of 
political  activity,  giving  immunity  for  past 
acts  of  treason,  of  such  Fascists  as  Jamal 
Husseini  and  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem. 

Ar  erican  policy  with  reference  to  the  re- 
port should  be  in  accord  with  the  recent  con- 
gressional resolution  on  Palestine.  We  are 
determined  to  see  to  It  that  Justice  Is  done 
to  the  Jewish  people  fully  and  speedily.  We 
do  not  shirk  from  accepting  responsibilities 
but  we  should  get  the  authority  that  goes 
with  it.  Sharing  responsibility  in  Palestine 
does  »ot  mean  however  giving  the  British 
Government  a  blank  check  to  continue  Brit- 
ish imperialism  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Jewish  people.  Mr.  Atlee,  stop  stall- 
ing and  making  up  excuses  for  an  Immoral 
and  unfair  policy.  The  plight  of  the  Jews 
In  Europe  cannot  brook  further  delay. 


Georgia's  Industrial  Ootlook 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday,  May  10.  1946 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R*:cord,  I 
include  the  following  address  dehvered 
by  me  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Georgia 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  at 
Savannah.  Ga..  May  2.  1946: 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  Georgians,  I  am 
grateful  indeed  for  the  kind  words  spoken  of 
me  in  introduction,  and  I  hasten  to  express 
my  very  great  appreciation  of  your  Invitation 


to  speak  to  you  on  this  occasion.  When  I 
received  the  letter  from  Mr.  Forbes  extending 
me  the  invitation.  I  was  surprised  and  first 
thought  that  some  mistake  had  been  made. 
I  thought  surely  you  Georgia  cotton  manu- 
facturers woujd  want  to  hear  from  some  emi- 
nently successful  manufacturer  or  textile  ex- 
pert who  could  tell  you  the  proper  solutioivof 
labor  problems,  export  questions,, the  latest 
technique  cf  manufacturing  or  the  luture 
trem"  in  rayon  versus  cotton.  I  cannot  qual- 
ify In  the  least  degree  In  any  technical  field. 
All  the  e.xperience  I  ha'  o  had  In  a  cotton  mill 
has  been  in  the  picker  room,  the  cardroom. 
and  with  the  drawing  frames.  I  never  ad- 
vanced to  the  spinning  Iramcs.  and  my 
familiarity  with  cards  and  slubbers  would 
hardly  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

I  thought  pe-rhaps  vcu  would  want  to  hear 
from  seme  of  cur  distinguished  Americans 
who  have  traveled  lately  to  Europe  and  Asia; 
who  have  visited  the  war-ravaged  countries: 
and  who  could  report  to  you  on  the  number  of 
textile  mills  left  standing  to  compete  with 
you  for  the  world's  postwar  textile  markets 
here  and  abroad.  I  cculd  not  qualify  for 
that,  for  I  am  one  Congressmar  who  has  not 
made  any  trips  during  this  war.  I  have  had 
to  stay  at  home  and.  save  for  the  trips  from 
Washington,  through  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  to  my  district,  I  have  remained  at  my 
post  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  un- 
der the  orders  of  our  chairman,  Mr.  Dough- 
TON,  who  still  thinks  a  man  ought  to  do  a 
full  day's  work  evpry  day  except  Stmday. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  would  want  to  hear 
from  some  head  of  one  of  our  great  bureaus 
of  government — some  economist  from  one  of 
the  great  universities  of  America  or  Europe — 
one  of  those  men  who  can  translate  the  great 
war  powers  given  to  our  President  by  simple 
formulas  and  clever  directive  Into  a  smooth- 
running  governmental  machinery  that  will 
insure  top-speed  production,  high  wages, 
high  prices  to  producers  of  raw  materials,  and 
low  prices  to  consumers,  with  normal  profits 
for  all.  Again,  I  cannot  qualify,  for  my  views 
and  thinking  are  rather  old-fashioned  and, 
net  having  had  modern  university  training, 
my  .family  tree  on  both  sides  running  back 
to  the  Revolution.  I  suppose  I  am  still,  so  to 
speak,  ".n  the  mental  rut." 

Finally,  I  reasoned  that  If  Mr.  Forbes  had 
made  a  mistake  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  find 
another  speaker,  and,  after  all,  they  tell  me 
that  they  have  conquered  the  sand  files  on 
Wilmington  Island,  so  why  should  not  I  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  enjoy  your 
fellowship  at  this  magnificent  place,  even 
though  my  address  may  not  be  orthodox? 

Mr.  Forbes  did  not  assign  to  me  any  sub- 
ject, but  gave  to  me  free  rein  to  graze  In  all 
pastures.  This  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  me 
to  make  a  political  speech,  for  the  district  I 
represent  in  Congress  has  more  textile  mills 
than  any  In  the  State,  and  I  think  ranks 
second  only  to  Major  Bin. winkle's  district  In 
North  Carolina  In  the  whole  United  States. 
and  I  have  probably  more  constituents  at  this 
conference  than  does  any  Georgia  Congress- 
man. But  I  am  going  to  sacrifice  this  great 
political  opportunity. 

Speaking  of  political  speeches,  several  years 
ago  In  my  district  the  Ladles'  Missionary 
Society  at  one  county  seat  seized  upon  a 
novel  idea  to  raise  money.  They  invited  aU 
the  candidates  for  Governor,  for  the  Senate, 
for  Congress,  and  for  the  State  legislature — 
to  come  to  a  big  all-day  raUy  with  music  and 
a  barbecue  dinner.  They  charged  all  the  can- 
didates $25.00  for  the  privilege  of  speaking, 
and  they  charged  everybody  $1.00  for  the  bar- 
becue dinner.  Several  negroes  were  at  work 
over  the  barbecue  pits  while  the  speaking  was 
going  on,  and  one  negro  boy  said  to  another, 
"Sam,  what's  that  gentleman  speaking 
about?"  Sam  replied,  "Rastus,  don't  you 
know  nothln'.  These  men  are  showing  off 
how  well  they  caii  speak  so  as  to  get  these 
folks  to  vote  for  them  for  some  big-paying 
Job."    Rastus  said.  "I  thought  It  WM  iome- 


thing  like  that  for  that  man  speaking  now 
sure  do  recommend  hlsself ." 

I  am  an  enthvisiast  for  the  good  old  Ameri- 
can way  of  life — some  people  call  It  the 
capitalistic  system.  The  greatness  of  the 
American  people,  their  va*t  wealth  and  power 
Is  in  my  opinion  due  entirely  to  the  oppor- 
timity  afforded  our  youth  under  our  system 
of  Government  to  acquire  position,  power  and 
property  by  their  own  Individual  efforts.  In 
the  pioueer  days  of  our  country's  history  this 
system  furnished  the  Incentive  needed  to 
challenge  the  best  efforts  of  our  cltU-ens. 
There  has  been  no  limit  to  the  height  any 
man  may  reach  and  the  reward  of  success  and 
security  awaits  all  who  apply  themselves  dili- 
gently. The  records  show  that  during  the 
past  century,  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
great  Inventions  of  the  world  that  have  bene- 
fited mankind  most  have  been  the  product 
of  American  genius.  This  was  because  ( ur 
system  guarantees  to  each  Inventor  a  profit 
for  his  toll  and  genius. 

Pioneers  with  nothing  but  brain  and  brawn 
have  cleared  the  wilderness  and  built  up 
here  under  our  system  the  world's  mightiest 
empiie  All  of  these  accomplishments  re 
the  result  of  the  Incentives  to  achievement 
afforded  by  the  American  way  of  life. 
Therefore.  I  think  that  any  development  of 
any  trend  that  endangers  this  system,  or 
infringes  upon  It  in  the  least.  Is  a  challenge 
to  us  all. 

But  that  challenge  concerns  the  textile 
manufacturers  of  this  nation  more  than  any 
group,  for  that  great  Indiistry  :j  now  hold- 
ing the  last  line  against  such  encroach- 
ments. Most  of  the  other  big  industries 
have  closed  the  door  to  the  struggling  begin- 
ner. There  was  a  time  when  there  were 
dozens  of  steel  companies,  a  hundred  or  more 
glass  manufacturers,  dozens  of  automobile 
companies,  hundreds  of  tobacco  factories, 
and  these  fields  offered  opportunity  to  small 
Investors  who  would  succeed.  However,  by 
combinations  and  consolidations,  competi- 
tion has  been  reduced  until  most  of  these 
fields  are  now  controlled  by  a  few  concerns — 
at  most  three  or  four  steel  companies,  the 
same  number  of  automobile  concerns,  a  doz:n 
glass  manufacturers,  and  three  or  four  great 
tobacco  corporations.  If  not  monopolies, 
they  are  just  as  near  monopolies  as  the  anti- 
trust laws  wlU  aUow. 

Only  the  cotton  textile  field  remains. 
This  open  field  has  blessed  the  Southland, 
and  our  great  State  of  Georgia  particularly. 
Small  cotton  mills,  large  cotton  mills,  and 
middle  sised  ones  have  been  erected  on  al- 
most every  hilltop.  Family  owned  or  com- 
munity owned,  they  have  furnished  employ- 
ment to  our  people,  they  have  given  oppor- 
tunity to  thotisands  of  young  men  and 
thousands  of  small  investors,  and  they  have 
furnished  the  incentive  and  the  wealth  that 
has  made  our  SUte  what  It  U.  Anything 
that  affecU^  the  cotton  textile  Industry  of 
Georgia  affects  the  Interest  of  every  person 
within  its  borders,  so  I  am  going  to  talk  to 
you  today  about  yotir  responsibility  as 
leaders  In  this  the  greatest  UidiJstry  In 
Gecrjia. 

When  Henry  Grady  wss  giving  hU  very 
life  in  an  effort  to  awaken  the  people  of  the 
South  to  the  realization  that  we  should  turn 
our  efforts  to  Industrial  expansion,  he  often 
related  the  story  told  by  Bill  Arp  about  the 
man  who  died  In  Pickens  County,  who  was 
burled  in  a  suit  of  clothes  ordered  from  Cin- 
cinnati, shoes  from  Boston,  coffin  froin  New 
York.  In  a  grave  dug  down  to  solid  marble. 
After  they  burted  him,  they  placed  a  small 
stone  of  Vermont  marble  at  the  head  of  his 
grave.  Bill  Arp  said  that  of  all  the  outlay 
at  the  funeral,  the  only  thing  Georgia  f»»r- 
nlshed  was  the  corpse  and  the  hole  in  the 
ground.  Grady  lived  to  see  the  beginning 
of  the  greatest  marble  works  In  Amerk» 
opened  up  near  that  fellow's  grave,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  Industrial  expansion 
he  dreamed  of.     His  rosiest  dreams  tre  In 


«!» 


through  all  possible  taxes  and  to  reduce 
expenses  to  the  minimum.  Any  fur- 
ther reduction  will  actually  endanger 
health,  education,  sanitation,  and  police 
jUDid  fire  protection. 


lu  fxiena  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  made 
by  me  yesterday  over  the  ColumWa 
Broadcasting  System: 

I  read  the  report  of  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  or  Inquiry  on  Palestine  with  » 


dltions  of  delay. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  re- 
port. Prune  Minister  Attlee  attached  strings 
to.lts  acceptance  by  the  British  Government. 
Mr.  Attlee  formulated  two  British  condition* 
to  the  granting  of  the  100.000  immigiation 
certificates.    First,  that  the  Jewish  agency 


uy  me  at  iiic  •ahhuai  iiicciiiiB  ui  wtcv/isia 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  May  2.  1946: 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  Georgians,  I  am 
grateful  indeed  for  the  kind  words  spoken  of 
me  In  introduction,  and  I  hasten  to  express 
my  very  great  appreciation  of  your  Invitation 


going  on,  and  one  negro  ooy  saia  lo  anoiiier. 
"Sam,  what's  that  gentleman  speaking 
about?"  Sam  replied,  "Rastus.  don't  you 
know  nothln'.  These  men  are  showing  off 
how  well  they  can  speak  so  as  to  get  these 
folks  to  vote  for  them  for  some  blg-paylng 
Job."    Eastus  said,  "I  thought  it  wai  some- 


at  tne  lunerai.  me  ouiy  limns  w^^ib*-  *— -- 
nlshed  was  the  corpse  and  the  hole  In  the 
ground.  Grady  lived  to  see  the  beginning 
of  the  greatest  marble  works  In  America 
opened  up  near  that  feUow's  grave,  but  be 
did  not  live  to  see  the  industrial  expansion 
he  dreamed  of.     His  rosiest  dreams  tre  In 
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the  process  of  fulfillment  If  we  can  hold 
our  lines  against  the  encroachments  upon 
the  American  way  of  life  that  threaten  us. 

My  friends,  this  meeting  here  not  only  rep- 
resents a  gathering  of  Georgia  businessmen 
Interested  in  cotton  manufactiu'ing — it  rep- 
resents practically  every  person  in  our  Stile, 
for  every  city  and  town,  every  church  and 
school,  every  farm  and  fireside  has  a  bene- 
ficial Interest  in  Georgia's  cotton-manufac- 
turing Industry,  and  its  progress  and  pros- 
perity affects  all  of  us,  for  you  represent  our 
principal  Industry. 

An  industrial  revolution  Is  taking  place 
today  In  Georgia,  similar  to  that  vrhich  oc- 
curred in  Great  Britain  a  century  ago  and  in 
New  England  about  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  Georgia  is  changing  from  an  agricul- 
tural to  an  industrial  economy.  The  change 
started  about  25  years  ago.  From  1870  up 
to  1920.  Georgia's  economy  was  chiefly  predi- 
cated upon  cotton.  Its  largest  single  souice 
of  cash  Income.  Production  of  cotton  In 
our  State  reached  its  peak  in  1911,  when 
2.769,000  bales  were  produced  on  about 
5.000.000  acres.  In  recent  years  production 
of  this  item  has  decreased  until  today  It 
averages  about  1.000,000  bales  per  year.  This 
decrease  was  brought  about  by  erosion,  hn- 
povertshment  of  the  land,  the  decline  In  cot- 
ton prices  following  World  War  I,  and  the 
Invasion  of  the  State  by  the  boll  weevil. 

The  loss  In  cotton  lias  been  replaced  by 
new  and  expanding  Industries  and  by  other 
farm  crops.  Beginning  about  1910.  groups  cf 
Georgia  leaders  began  to  see  In  the  cotton- 
textile  Industry  the  medlimi  for  the  recon- 
struction of  Georgia's  Industries.  We  had 
•t  hand  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  and  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  which  could  be  drawn  from 
the  farms  and  Villages  and  put  to  work  in 
the  cotton  mills,  and  this  labor,  native-born, 
loyal,  and  patriotic,  could  be  easily  trained. 

So  the  cotton-textile  industry  has  grown 
tmtil  today  we  have  more  than  200  plants 
located  In  59  counties.  ^  Georgia  ranks  third 
among  the  States  in  textile  manuracturir.g 
with  over  3,000,000  active  spindles,  and  dxu-- 
Ing  World  War  n  these  mills  have  consumed 
more  than  2.000,000  bales  of  cotton  per  year. 
This  quantity  Is  more  than  {vrtce  the  amount 
of  cotton  grown  In  Georgia. 

At  present  there  are  more  than  100.000 
people  employed  in  cottcn-textile  plants  in 
Georgia.  It  is  estimated  that  one-sixth  of 
the  State's  white  population  is  directly  sup- 
ported by  the  textile  industry.  The  present 
textile  pay  roll  of  Georgia  amounts  to  about 
il25.C00,C00  a  year.  These  pay  rolls  from  the 
textile  mills,  no  doUbt,  have  played  a  major 
role  In  placing  Georgia  once  more  upon  that 
sound  economic  basis  which  the  State  Is 
now  enjoying. 

We  hear  frequently  the  e-^pression.  "Geor- 
gia should  be  Industrallzed."  The  fact  is  the 
Industrialization  of  the  State  is  already  under 
way  and  has  made  much  headway,  as  the  fol- 
lowing facts  shew. 

The  estimated  Invested  capital  In  Georgia 
industries  In  1945  was  over  $900,000,000. 
This  contrasts  with  f448.000.CO  in  1919  and 
•202.000,000  in  19C9,  an  increase  of  over  100 
percent  now  as  compared  with  the  years  Im- 
mediately following  World  War  I.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  wage  earners  In  1945  In 
Georgia  Industries  was  318.000,  as  compared 
with  123.0C0  in  1919— an  Increase  of  150  per- 
cent. The  estimated  wages  paid  workers  in 
Georgia  In  1945  were  $290,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  IIOI.OCO.OOO  in  1919— an  increase 
of  more  than  ISO  percent.  The  number  and 
types  of  indiiitries  in  Georgia  have  increased 
until  we  now  have  3.625  Industries  of  all 
types.  From  September  1944  to  September 
1»45  there  were  more  than  300  new  Irdus- 
trtes  started  in  Georgia,  and  hundreds  of 
various  manufacturing  concerns  are  seeking 
locations  In  Georgia. 

Previous  to  the  year  79 16.  farm  Income  In 
Georgia  exceeded  Income  In  itulustry,  but 
by  1929  the  Income  from  industry  in  Georgia 


was  more  than  twice  that  from  agriculture. 
It  appears  that  the  total  agricultural  Income 
for  Georgia  for  1945  was  a  little  more  than 
$387,000,000,  while  that  estimated  from  In- 
dustry exceeds  a  billion  dollars.  Some  have 
estimated  that  we  can  easily  double  our  pres- 
ent Industrial  output  without  Importing 
labor,  capital,  or  raw  materials  to  any  large 
extent. 

In  addition  to  this  bright  outlook  for  In- 
dustrial expansion  in  Georgia,  the  cotton 
manufacturers  face  the  largest  demand  for 
manufactured,  goods  that  has  ever  existed  in 
history.  Every  mill  can  run  day  and  night 
for  months  and  months  before  this  demand 
Is  satisfied. 

So  I  take  It  that  you  gentlemen  are  not 
greatly  worried  with  problems  of  sales  and 
distribution.  I  do  not  believe  you  face  many 
technical  problems  that  may  prove  difficult 
of  solution,  and  If  you  had  such  problems,  I 
would  not  presume  to  discuss  them. 

But  there  are  some  problems  that  con- 
front the  cotton  manufacturing  indu.stry, 
and  every  other  Industry  in  Georgia,  that 
challenge  the  best  thought  and  most  solemn 
consideration  of  us  all.  These  problems  af- 
fect our  established  economy, cur  long-proved 
customs,  cur  American  competitive  way. 

I  speak  of  the  socialistic  trend  in  Govern- 
ment— governmental  control  and  interfer- 
ence in  Industry;  the  trend  to  organize  all 
labor,  and  the  high  cost  of  government. 

I  think  the  latter  Is  most  alarming,  for  as 
each  new  social  ideal  is  developed.  It  In- 
volves new  costs  and  expenditures.  I  think 
the  most  impo.'-tant  duty  of  Conc^ress  is  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  to  do  this  it  will  be 
Imperative  that  most  of  thrnew  programs  be 
postponed,  if  not  abandoned. 

Of  all  the  Industries  in  this  country,  the 
cotton-textile  Industry  Is  the  most  competi- 
tive and  Its  avcr?»e  percentage  of  profits 
less.  Because  of  this.  It  Is  a  nervous  and 
sensitive  Industry  and  taxes  arc  more  Impor- 
tant to  it.  We  face  gloomy  prospects  in  tax 
reduction,  and  yet  we  must  have  It  If  our 
industry  remains  healthy.  I  wish  to  quote 
In  part  from  a  speech  by  Representative  Can- 
non, of  Miscovirl.  chairman  cf  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  recently  delivered  In  the 
House : 

For  the  fiscal  year  1945,  during  10  months 
of  which  we  were  at  war  on  two  fronts,  ex- 
penditures exceeded  the  $100,000,000,000 
mark.  The  round-figure  total  was  about 
$100,031,000,000.  It  was  not  until  August  10 
1945,  of  the  new  fiscal  year— which  Is  the 
present  fiscal  year— that  the  Japanese  sued 
for  peace  ort  the  general  terms  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  Allied  Powers.  There- 
fore, this  also  being  a  war  fiscal  year,  ex- 
penditures necessarily  will  run  large.  Au- 
gust 1945— the  month  in  which  the  Japanese 
capitulated— WES  the  first  month  over  a  long 
period  in  which  a  definite  downward  trend 
commenced. 

The  total  expenditures  for  this  fiscal  year 
are  estimated  to  aggregate  $64,654,000,000. 
The  1946  Budget  mess^c,  dated  January  3, 
1©45,  prophesied  crpenditures  aggregating 
$83,000,OCO.GOD.  The  v.ar's  end,  therefore.  wUl 
lessen  cash  outgo  during  the  present  fiscal 
year— partly  a  war  year  and  the  year  in  which 
demobilization  largely  will  be  accomplished — 
In  the  tidy  sum  cf  $18,500,000,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1947.  commencing  July 
1,  1946.  expendltu.-es  were  estimated  in  the 
January  1946  Budget  message  to  total  $35- 
8O0.0O0.0C0.  At  the  same  time  1947  tax  in- 
come was  estimated  at  $31,500,000,000.  The 
excess  of  outgo  over  Income  of  approximately 
•4.300.000.000.  It  was  Indicated,  would  be  met, 
not  by  addinc  to  the  public  debt,  but  by 
drawing  upon  an  excess  of  cash  in  the  Treas- 
ury for  paying  maturing  obligations.  Such 
excess  Is  in  consequence  of  cash  withdrawals 
falling  below  the  amoimt  of  financial  provi- 
sion made  to  meet  expenditures  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  predicated  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Japanese  war  would  continue 
well  beyond  the  time  it  actually  ended. 


Since  VJ-day  In  August  1945,  we  have  been 
bending  all  energies  to  get  disbursements 
down  to  levels  looking  to  a  balanced  Budget 
In  the  fiscal  year  commencing  less  than  3 
months  hence. 

It  is  more  of  an  undertaking  than  Is  gen- 
erally understood.  la  the  first  place,  we 
must  get  current  fiscal  year  operations  so 
ordered  and  contracted  as  to  avoid  entering 
the  new  fiscal  year  either  with  large  un- 
liquidated commitments  or  with  cany-over 
programs  grov.iag  out  of  the  war.  Secondly, 
new  appropriations  for  the  new  fiscal  year, 
now  being  processed,  must  b3  Jmited  as 
clocely  as  may  be  practicable  to  CEserltials. 
And.  thirdly,  we  must  resist  to  the  utmost 
all  legislation  not  essential  to  the  postwar 
economy,  to  effectuate  which  would  occasion 
further  Treasury  demands. 

I  shall  speak  of  the  first  two  "musts"  in 
a  moment.  Let  me  first  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance cf  the  third — legislation  calling  for 
new  appropriations.  We  are  in  u  situation 
where  we  cannot  have  budget  balancing,  and 
sooner  or  later  further  tax  reduction,  if  we 
Indulge  in  new  programs  or  projects  which 
mean  additional  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  such  dol- 
lars would  not  be  there  without  further 
borrowing.  A  great  many  of  the  proposi- 
tions submitted  to  this  Congress,  bills  now 
pending  in  the  committees,  are  propositions 
for  deficit  spending,  propositions  to  borrow 
money  and  increase  the  public  debt,  when 
the  imperative  need  Is  reduction  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt. 

I  need  not  amplify  that  statement;  figures 
already  made  available  speak  for  Themselves. 
The  semaphore  shows  red.  We  can  close  our 
eyes  to  it  and  continue  to  operate  on  bor- 
rowed money  to  the  extent  that  borrowing 
may  be  practicable — and  there  Is  a  limit,  for 
we  all  recognize  with  the  war  over  the  patri- 
otic impetus  to  buy  Government  bonds  Is 
largely  gone.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
pursue,  with  determination,  the  hard  road 
of  denial  and  try  to  get  our  financial  house 
In  order.  It  Is  a  question  of  whether  the 
Congress  can  practice  denial  when  constitu- 
ents ask  for  appropriations  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  States.  In  cooperation  with 
State  activities,  when  the  States  are  in  much 
better  financial  position  to  carry  those  bur- 
dens than  the  Federal  Government. 

Not  only  are  these  high  costs  of  Govern- 
ment holding  back  Industrial  development, 
but  the  very  things  for  which  this  money 
is  being  spent  are  in  themselves  Imponder- 
able. To  g.ve  you  some  Idea  cf  the  cost  of 
demands  made  upon  Congress  by  organized 
pressure  groups,  I  remind  you  of  the  full 
employment  bill  whereby  it  was  a  part  of 
the  President's  program  to  guara  itee  to  de- 
mobilized war  workers  $25  per  week  lor  a 
maximum  of  26  weeks  or  until  employment 
could  be  secured.  This  progran.  which  I 
fought  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
along  with  3  other  Democrats  and  10  Re- 
publicans, and  for  which  I  have  been  severely 
censured  by  some  In  the  Democratic  Party 
organization,  would  have  cost  tho  taxpayers 
of  this  country  $2,000,000,000— thjs  in  excess 
of  the  amount  already  paid  Into  the  State 
unemployment  funds. 

The  PEPC,  or  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Act,  which.  If  passed,  would  seriously  cripple 
the  textile  Industry  of  our  State,  because  of 
the  severe  upheaval  among  our  workers  which 
would  result  In  Its  enforcement,  would  in 
Itself  cost  millions  to  enforce. 

The  subsidies  now  being  paid  on  food  and  | 
other  necessities  under  the  price-i»ntrol  law  > 
amount  to  another  $2.000,000,00('  annually.  , 
Another  vote  cast  by  me.  for  which  I  was 
criticized,  was  in  voting  to  gradually  reduce 
these  subsidies  so  that  at  the  end  cf  9  months  \ 
the  whole  program  would  be  di.'icontlnued.     ' 

Amendments  proposed  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  under  the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell 
bill  involve  an  expenditure  of  another  $2.- 
5C0,CO?,CC0. 


A  bill  recently  voted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
sought  to  provide  for  a  veterans'  housing 
program  and  to  expend  $600,000,000  in  sub- 
sidies for  part  of  the  cost  of  the  houses. 

Then  there  Is  the  British  loan.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  lending  a  helping  hand  to  our 
English-speaking  cousins  and  allies.  They 
have  twice  held  the  line  until  we  could  train 
an  army  and  build  a  navy  to  win  the  battle 
for  democracy.  They  have  suffered  greatly 
and  their  economy  Is  seriously  disturbed. 
Unquestionably  we  should  help  them  and 
everyone  here  knows  we  will.  But  they  are 
asking  for  nearly  $4,000,000,000.  They  can- 
not spend  that  much,  for  the  goods,  ma- 
terials, and  services  are  not  available  to  that 
extent.  With  Britain  In  the  markets  to  that 
extent,  would  not  our  economy  be  sorely  dis- 
turbed? While  I  have  complete  confidence 
in  Mr.  Will  Clayton,  and  am  proud  that  he 
Is  in  his  present  position,  I  feel  that  the 
figures  he  endorses  for  the  British  loan  are 
too  high.  V/e  do  not  have  that  much  money 
on  hand  We  wculd  have  to  borrow  it  from 
our  people,  thereby  Increasing  the  national 
debt.  The  interest  on  this  debt  now  is  ap- 
palling— even  at  the  very  low  rate  of  about 
.C2  percent  it  amounts  to  more  than  four 
billions  annually. 

I  think  we  should  let  them  try  to  get  along 
with  one  billion  for  a  while  and  see  how  they 
come  out.  for  we  have  other  allies  who  will 
want  help  also. 

All  of  these  proposals,  some  more  socialistic 
In  nature  than  others,  pile  additional  cost  on 
Government  and  represent  more  than  the  en- 
tire annual  expenditure  of  our  Government 
In  any  1  year  prior  to  this  war.  This  heavy 
expense  not  only  threatens  business,  but  the 
objects  cf  some  of  the  proposed  legislation 
also  interfere  seriously. 

Many  southern  Members  of  Congress,  not- 
ably Congressman  Brown  of  Georgia,  and 
Senator  Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  have  coop- 
erated with  the  Cotton  Council,  and  other 
organizations,  in  their  efforts  to  protect  both 
cotton  growers  and  manufacturers  from  harsh 
and  unreasonable  regulatory  directives  In 
connection  with  price  control.  I  have 
worked  with  them,  and  the  Bankhead-Brown 
amendment  to  the  price  control  was  of  real 
be.iefit  to  the  Industry.  Many  times  we 
found  ourselves  voting  with  the  minority 
party  In  our  efforts  to  obtain  Justice  for  our 
people. 

The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  paper  In  the 
House  reading  room  that  had  Just  been  laid 
down  by  one  of  my  Texas  friends.  It  was 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  issue  of  April 
17,  1946,  and  It  contained  an  editorial  which 
presents  my  views  of  the  present  situation  in 
better  words  than  I  can  command,  and  I 
want  to  quote  from  It: 

"Labor,  already  the  highest  paid  In  the 
world,  demands  more  and  Is  abetted  by  crack- 
pot economists  who  preach  the  'bunk'  that 
wages  can  be  raised  and  prices  held  station- 
ary or  lowered.  Management  resists  and  pro- 
duction halts.  Meanwhile,  the  people  cry 
out  for  goods  they  need  that  are  not  being 
made. 

"But  Industrial  strife  cannot  be  blamed 
solely  on  labor.  Some  of  labor's  grievances 
are  Just  and  can  be  traced  to  the  greed  and 
shortsightedness  of  management's  policies  In 
the  past.  Management,  tiierefore,  bears  Its 
share  of  responsibility  for  today's  disturbed 
conditions." 

To  quote  Mr.  Baruch  again.  "The  whole 
w^orld  is  watching  us.  amazed  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  giant  who  cannot  pull  himself  to- 
gether even  to  take  care  of  his  own  needs." 

We  should  commence  tryiixg  to  live  with 
each  other.  There  Is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween living  off  of  a  community  and  In  living 
In  It  on  a  llve-and-let-llve  basis.  Industry 
should  pay  labor  a  fair  wage.  And  labor  In 
return  £hould  deliver  a  full,  honest  day's 
work  as  It  used  to  do. 


There  Is  much  that  Congress  and  our  Fed- 
eral officials  can  and  should  do  that  would 
be  helpful.  Congress  should  see  to  It  that 
OPA  Is  reorganized  on  a  horse  sense  basis, 
and  pass  whatever  laws  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  it  frcm  wrecking  the  Nation's 
business  with  lU  lilly.  uneconomic  theories 
and  formulas. 

The  Governmei^t  should  get  out  of  business 
and  stay  out,  particularly  the  business  of  try- 
ing to  conduct  the  collective-bargaining  ne- 
gotiations of  both  labor  and  management. 
Government-fixed  wages  and  Government- 
fixed  prices  are  not  in  accord  with  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  will  not  work  in  a  free 
economy.  If  let  alone,  labor  and  manage- 
ment could  solve  their  problems  as  they  did 
for  j-ears  before  the  Government  took  a 
hand.  Whatever  labor  relations  laws  there 
must  be  should  be  fair  and  applicable  to 
both. 

It  also*  would  be  enormously  helpful  If  the 
Government  would  stop  trying  to  regiment 
people.  Efforts  to  enact  such  legislation  as 
the  FEPC  bill  and  the  anti-poll-tax  measure 
and  all  other  proposals  which  Invade  the 
rights  of  the  States  should  be  dropjied.  Of- 
ficials should  cease  catering  to  minority 
groups  and  fostering  racial  discord  for  the 
selfish  purpose  of  trying  to  garner  a  few  more 
votes. 

The  overburdened  Federal  pay  roll  should 
be  relieved  of  every  employee  not  essential 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Government. 
Nonessential  bureaus  should  be  liquidated 
and  the  National  Budget  should  be  balanced. 

It  is  my  belief  that  governmental  Interfer- 
ence in  established  and  orderly  business  prac- 
tices constitutes  the  most  serious  threat  to 
Industry  to  date.  The  experience  of  business 
with  wartime  emergency  restrictions,  and  the 
administration  of  all  the  Presidential  powers 
through  bureaus  during  the  war  Just  passed, 
althouph  unquestionably  necessary  In  the 
emergency,  prove  that  American  Industry 
cannot  thrive  under  governmental  or  bureau- 
cratic directives. 

The  labor  problem  is  less  serious  In  Georgia 
•than  In  most  of  the  SUtes  in  the  Union.  I 
thank  Goa  for  the  character  of  tht  working 
people  of  our  State — sturdy,  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
tive Americans  who  have  mostly  lived  In  the 
State  for  generations;  people  who  have  come 
from  the  farms  where  they  were  Independent 
In  thought  and  habits,  and  who  l>elieve  In 
giving  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay.  It  is  my 
belief  that  If  a  maximum  wage  is  maintained 
by  IndusUy,  we  will  be  saved  from  the  labor 
problems  that  afflict  other  sections  of  our 
country.  For  that  reason  I  have  thought  and 
do  honestly  believe  that  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
is  one  of  the  many  so-called  reform  measures 
that  offers  a  ray  of  hope.  If  the  textile  indus- 
try can  be  assured  that  all  competitors  are 
paying'  the  same  price  for  labor  and  that 
their  labor  Is  satisfied.  It  may  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  In  a  legislative  way  that 
has  come  to  us.  Labor  unions  are  powerful, 
but  my  experience  on  the  committees  In 
Congress  proves  to  me  that  the>-  are  not 
always  making  our  laboring  peof>le  happy, 
and  in  many  instances  the  acts  of  l  heir  lead- 
ers do  not  reflect  the  will  of  the  membership. 

These  national  unions  often  propose  and 
press  legislation  for  passage  tiat  large 
groups  of  their  membership  oppose,  and  for 
which  very  few  are  anxious.  Recently  a 
group  from  organized  labor  called  on  me  to 
ask  my  support  of  several  bills  on  their  pro- 
gram. Among  these  were  the  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act,  the  Pair  Practices  Act,  and  the 
mlnimtmi  wage  amendment.  After  explain- 
ing the  $2,000,000,000  cost  of  the  $25  per 
week  for  26  weeks,  and  the  fact  that  the 
State  law  gave  them  $18  per  week  for  16 
weeks,  and  that  the  unemployed  could  col- 
lect only  half  of  their  average  ^vage,  they 
saw  that  most  of  them  were  fully  protected 
tmder  the  State  law  with  funds  already  In 


hand  without  additional  taxation,  and  they 
said  they  were  not  particularly  interested. 

None   of  them  favored  the  FKPC. 

All  were  Interested  In  the  minimum  wage 
amendment. 

Our  industrial  workers  In  Georgia  want 
sufficient  wages  to  live  in  dignity  and  de- 
cency— they  want  to  be  able  to  go  to  church 
In  proper  clothes,  to  be  able  to  drop  a  con- 
tribution in  the  collection  plate,  to  have  a 
doctor  when  there  Is  sickness  In  the  family, 
to  patronize  the  dentist,  to  keep  the  children 
In  school,  and  to  save  at  least  a  little  for 
the  rainy  days.  I  believe  each  and  every  one 
of  you  want  them  to  have  all  this  and  more, 

I  do  not  fear  labor  problems  In  Georgia 
as  do  some  people. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  all  thoughtful  people 
that  e  are  facing  an  era  of  great  prosperity. 
It  Is  believed  that  cotton  textile  manufac- 
turers face  their  busiest  years,  with  a  greater 
demand  for  manufactured  goods  than  any 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  have  ever 
known.  If  In  the  years  ahead  we  may  pur- 
sue the  even  tenor  of  our  ways  without  op- 
pressive taxes,  withoi^t  Government  Inter- 
ference or  directive,  leaving  It  to  the  sagacity 
and  Judgment  of  our  leaders  to  work  out  the 
destiny  of  Georgia's  Industrial  future.  I 
predict  happiness,  prosperity,  and  Industrial 
expansion.  .  The  incentive  that  encourages 
tis  to  work  Is  profit,  and  profit  is  measured 
In  dollars.  If  our  Georgia  textile  Industry 
can  be  allowed  to  earn  money.  It  can  expand. 
It  can  pay  higher  wages,  and  Henry  Grady's 
dream  will  come  to  pass.- 

Years  and  years  ago  a  rugged  Scottish  poet 
expressed  the  essence  of  the  reason  and 
philosophy  of  our  free  and  competitive  busi- 
ness economy  in  a  little  verse,  and  I  will  close 
with  these  words  of  Robert  Biuns — 

"To  catch  Dame  Fortune's  golden  smile 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wUe 

That's  Justified  by  honor. 
Not  for  to  hide  It  in  a  hedge. 

Nor  for  a  train  attendant. 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of   being   Independent." 


lajustice  to  Fanners  on  Income  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  starry-eyed 
proposals  of  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
partment as  relating  to  the  tax  angles  of 
the  wheat -certificate  plan.  A  regulation 
is  in  the  making  by  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  covering  the  tax  aspects  of 
income  under  the  wheat-certificate  plan, 
and  in  substance  it  will  provide  that  if 
a  farmer  contracts  to  collect  his  money 
at  some  time  in  1947.  then  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  have  it  taxed  as  1947  income, 
but  if  the  Government  gives  him  an  op- 
tion to  get  it  sometime  during  this  year, 
or  next  year,  it  will  be  regarded  as  tax- 
able income  this  year.  The  weird  conclu- 
sion rests  on  the  proposition  that  if  the 
farmer  can  get  payment  this  year,  if  he 
wants  it.  then  he  has  constructive  receipt 
of  his  money. 

This,  obviously,  again  is  a  punishment 
for  doing  the  right  thing.   Many  farmers 
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will  realize  too  late  that  if  they  deliver 
their  grain  under  the  wheat-certificate 
plan,  that  It  will  become  taxable  income 
for  this  year,  even  though  they  might  not 
sell  it  lintil  next  year.  If  they  keep  it  in 
the  granary,  or  haiil  It  to  the  elevator 
and  take  a  storage  tick?t.  until  next  year, 
there  is  no  question,  but  if  they  haul  it 
out  and  do  not  collect  for  it  until,  next 
year,  the  Bureau  will  tax  the  proceeds 
because  long-haired  thinking  will  come 
up  with  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
constructive  receipt  this  year.  The  fact 
that  the  farmer  received  only  a  certifi- 
cate, which  in  effect  is  similar  to  a  stor- 
age ticket,  is  immaterial. 


Discontinuance  of  Pension  Deductions  of 
Veterans  While  in  Govemmeiit  Hos- 
pitals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  STARKEY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1946 

Mr.  STARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  a  statement  sent 
tb  me  by  members  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  wherein  they  de- 
sire to  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  citizens  as  a  whole  facts  which 
appear  to  be  somewhat  unfair  in  the 
treatment  of  veterans  when  it  be(Jomes 
necessary  for  them  to  bt  hospitalized : 

AMvrrs    ntcn    mscoNTiKrANCE    of    pension 
DEDOcnoNs  or  v-rrzRANS  whili  in  covirn- 

MENT   U03PITALS 

(By  J.  H.  Leib,  national  legislative  director) 

The  policy  dictating  that  hospitalized  vet- 
erans receiving  a  pension,  or  compensation 
shall  be  forced  to  pay  their  own  way  through 
service-Incurred  illness  is  a  strange  tribute  to 
America's  soldiers. 

Amvets,  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
n.  wonders  if  the  Congress  and  the  citizens 
of  the  nation  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact 
the  veterans  without  dependents  who  have 
been  granted  pensions  have  their  pay  re- 
duced to  $20  per  month  while  undergoing 
hospitalization  for  service-connected  disabil- 
ities •  •  •  and  In  cases  where  a  veteran 
applies  for  medical  care  for  a  non-service- 
incurred  Illness,  his  benefit  Is  reduced  to  $8 
•  month. 

In  some  cases  these  p>ensions  run  up  to  $300 
per  month.  For  Instance,  a  single  veteran 
who  Is  totally  disabled  having  lost  two  or 
more  limbs,  finds  himself  in  need  of  profes- 
sional care,  his  pension  is  drastically  reduced 
to  $20  per  month.  In  other  words,  during 
the  time  that  such  a  veteran  spends  in  a 
hospital  he  Is  required  to  pay  the  govern- 
ment $38  out  of  his  $300  benefit.  It  Is 
conceivable  that  such  a  veteran  could  secure 
private  hospitalization  for  much  less  than 
the  Government  ^deducts  from  his  pension 
checks. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  comprehend  clrctmi- 
Btances  which  would  necessitate  the  Govern- 
ment to  force  truly  disabled  veterans  to  pay 
for  boepltalizatlon.  as  it  would  be  to  Imagine 
a  government  which  would  require  its  fight- 
ing forces  to  pay  their  own  way  to  and  from 
the  battlefield.    Yet,  such  Is  the  case. 

The  average  veteran  admitted  to  a  veterans' 
hospital  does  not  come  from  a  rich  famUy  or 
Irom  Park  Avenue.     He  teeks  the  aid  ol  a 


veterans'  hospital  because  he  is  an  average 
citizen. 

Amvets.  therefore,  would  like  to  see  a  hos- 
pitalized veteran  given  the  benefit  of-  the 
doubt  and  the  practice  now  adhered  to  be 
discontinued  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

It  Is  a  common  practice  for  veterans  to 
leave  government  hospitals  long  before  their 
Illnesses  have  been  cured  simply  because  they 
are  in  dire  need  of  their  full  pension  checks. 
Some  of  these  boys  are  amputees,  others  are 
TB  cases,  etc.  If  a  veteran  Is  really  sick,  be- 
yond all  question  of  doubt,  and  needs  medi- 
cal aid  from  his  government  because  of  an 
Illness  caused  by  war  service,  then  he  should 
be  Rsslsted  without  hesitation  and  without 
beinp  forced  to  pay  his  own  doctor  bills. 


Amendments  to   Public  Assistance   Sec- 
tions, Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF  MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10.  1946 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  J.  Milton  Patterson,  director  of 
the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  on  May  7.  1946,  before  the 
House  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means  in 
regard  to  amendments  to  public  assist- 
ance sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enlarge 
upon  the  facts  that  were  presented  to  your 
committee  by  its  technical  staff. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  welfare  pro- 
grams in  the  country  have  been  built  very 
largely  around  the  iiatterh  set  by  Federal 
leadership,  which,  however,  came  about  on 
account  of  the  insistent  demands  from  local 
communities  and  their  awareness  of  the  need 
for  such  a  prcgram. 

One  of  the  fundamental  weaknesses,  as 
pointed  out  by  your  committee,  is  the  lack 
of  financial  assistance  to  all  people  In  need. 
For  a  good  many  years,  changes  have  been 
recommended  by  such  organizations  as  the 
Council  of  State  Gmeriunents.  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  and  by  many  pri- 
vate agencies  and  other  Individuals  who  rec- 
ognized the  defects  In  the  original  act,  which 
excluded  such  persons  as  (1)  the  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  or  chronically  ill 
below  the  age  of  65:  (2 )  those  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  employment  tjecause  of  age.  or 
other  reasons  that  make  them  unsuitable 
for  such  employment:  and  (3)  those  in  need 
because  of  temporary  iUness.  temporary  un- 
employment, or  their  inability  to  obtain 
employment. 

It  is  further  acknowledged  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  person  who  Is  shut 
off  from  employment  because  of  having  to 
give  care  to  children  in  the  home.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  children  are  much  bet- 
ter served,  and  that  society  eventually  profits, 
from  giving  them  good  care  in  their  homes. 

Therefore,  as  director  of  a  State  program. 
I  heartily  recommend  the  extension  of  the 
act  to  provide  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion for  those  persons  in  need  who  are  not 
now  covered. 

A  good  many  States  have  made  provision 
in  their  laws  for  reciprocal  agreements  with 
other  States,  enabling  them  to  waive  resi- 
dence and  settlement  requi.-ements.  There- 
fore, It  is  sound  that  restrictions  as  to  resl- 
dnce.  settlement,  and  citizenship  require- 
ments be  removed  because  It  is  believed  that 


such    restrictions    are   antisocial,    costly   to 
administer,  and  antiquated. 

In  the  administration  of  the  program  It 
was  early  di-scovercd  that  the  maxim imi  limi- 
tations or  ceilings  In  the  Federal  law.  wMch 
were  worked  Into  State  laws,  have  been  found 
to  be  very  Inadequate  to  provide  the  mere 
necessities  of  life,  such  as  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  fuel,  etc.  Therefore,  the  maximums 
In  the  Federal  act  should  be  removed,  md 
the  States  should  assume  the  responsibility 
for  setting  standards  to  meet  the  actual  reed 
of  their  people. 

Because  of  broken  homes  and  the  com- 
plexity of  our  way  of  life,  many  children 
must  be  cared  for  away  from  their  c  wn 
homes.  It  is  sound  to  provide  for  the  tare 
of  these  children  Just  as  much  as  it  is  to 
provide  for  children  In  their  own  homes  or 
In  the  homes  of  relatives.  Therefore,  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  Federal  matching. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  the  money  pay- 
ment to  individuals  is  sound,  it  is  now  recog- 
nized In  the  administration  of  the  program 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  direct 
pajrments  to  provide  medical  care,  becajse 
it  Is  Impossible  to  predict  the  extent  to 
which  medical  care  will  be  needed.  There- 
fore, provision  should  be  made  to  "permit 
such  expenditures  to  be  matched  by  the 
Federal  agency.  In  order  to  instire  proper 
medical  care  for  needy  people. 

For  a  good  many  years.  State  administra- 
tors have  felt  the  need  for  unification  at  the 
Federal  level  of  all  welfare  programs,  and 
the  same  need  for  such  unification  and  Inte- 
gration at  the  State  level.  Therefore,  it  Is 
recommended  that  plans  of  t^e  States  should 
provide  for  the  establishment  or  designation 
of  a  single  State  agency  to  administer  the 
plan,  or  a  single  State  agency  to  supervise 
the  local  administration  of  the  plan. 

Public-welfare  officials  recognize  the 
soundness  of  an  Insurance  program  that  will 
cover  all  people,  but  for  many  years  there 
will  be  a  residual  group  of  people  that  will 
require  care.  Therefore,  these  amendments 
to  the  act  will  make  it  possible  to  provide 
that  care  In  the  most  efficient, and  humani- 
tarian way. 

I  am  Including  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature  at  Its  1945  session,  recommend- 
ing changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.  R.  5686,  introduced  by  Rsprr^enta^ve 
AiME  FoiWND.  of  Rhode  Island,  incorporates 
all  of  the  recommendations  which  are  In- 
cluded In  this  statement. 

Joint  Resolution  of  Maryland  Legislature  at 
1945  Session 

Joint  resolution  requesting  the  represen--a- 
tlves  from  Maryland  in  Congress  to  u:-ge 
that  certain  amendments  be  made  to  titles 
I.  IV,  and  X  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act.  dealing  with  public  assistance  to  the 
needy 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  public  assistance  is 
to  provide  a  reasonable  subsistence  comput- 
Ible  with  decency  and  health:  and 

Whereas  the  Social  Security  Beard,  State 
departments  of  welfare,  and  many  other 
agencies  have  pointed  out  the  need  ?or 
amendments  to  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  so  that  States  can  mere  adequately  pro- 
vide at  least  a  minimum  of  economic  security 
by  supplying  basic  maintenance  to  needy  per- 
sons who  are  not  otherwise  provided  for: 
Tlierefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ma-y- 
land.Th&t  the  Representatives  from  Maryland 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Congress,  Ije. 
and  they  are  hereby,  requested  to  take  whj.t- 
ever  steps  are  possible  to  have  the  following 
amendments  made  to  the  Social  Security  Act : 

1.  To  Include  a  fourth  category  of  genetal 
assistance  so  as  to  provide  for  those  In  need 
but  who.  under  the  act,  are  not  eligible  for 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  or  aid  to 
dependent  chUdren. 
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2.  To  remove  completely  from  the  a'^.-to- 
dependent-children  law  the  maximum  of  tl8 
for  the  first  child  and  $12  for  other  eligible 
children. 

3.  To  provide  for  uniform  residence  require- 
ments with  100-percent  reimbursement  from 
Federal  funds  for  persons  who  do  not  meet 
the  minimum  requirements. 

4.  To  provide  that  reimbursement  be  made 
to  the  States  for  direct  payments  to  doctors 
or  hospitals  for  medical  care. 

5.  To  make  uniform  Federal  matching  of 
administrative  costs  by  providing  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  administration  to  the  States 
for  gll  of  the  programs  administered  under 
titles  I,  IV,  and  X  of  the  act:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

R?solved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Maryland  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  each  of 
the  Representatives  from  Maryland  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  a  copy  to  the 
Honorable  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer.  Chairman  of 
the  Social  Securitv  Board. 


Managed  Confusion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
plarmed  emergencies,  planned  economy, 
planned  regimentation,  planned  scarcity, 
planned  deficits,  planned  inflation  have 
been  the  chief  activities  of  the  New  Deal. 
In  the  presence  of  a  great  national  pexil 
is  there  to  be  a  planned  disregard  of 
Executive  responsibiUty  for  law  enforce- 
ment to  add  further  to  the  suffering  of 
140.000.000  citizens? 

The  planned  shortage  of  food  is  only 
one  .segment  of  our  economy  that  the 
New  Deal  has  ruined,  but  it  is  one  that 
is  tragic  and  ghastly  in  its  consequences. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  an  editorial  which  appears 
in  the  May  10  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  as  follows: 

MANAGED  CONTUSION 

Some  3  years  ago  Professors  Pearson  and 
Paariberg,  of  Cornell  University,  wrote  for 
this  page  an  article  on  long-range  food 
prospects. 

One  of  the  main  points  in  that  article  was 
that  if  the  United  States  hoped  to  redeem  its 
promises  to  feed  or  to  substantially  supple- 
ment the  diet  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  necessary  to  use  our  grain 
for  human  consumption  Instead  of  feeding  it 
to  livestock. 

The  basis  for  this  conclusion  was  the  show- 
ing that  it  takes  7  pounds  of  dry  matter  in 
the  form  of  grain,  forage  and  hay  to  produce 
1  pound  of  livestock  products;  roughly,  grain 
fed  directly  to  humans  will  sustain  seven 
times  as  many  lives  as  grain  converted  into 
livestock.  Even  at  the  best  levels  of  produc- 
tion, the  supplies  of  grain  would  be  far  from 
sufficient  to  furnish  an  adequate  production 
of  the  hifhly  prized  foods  and  it  was  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  grain  be  kept  for  human 
consumption. 

In  face  of  this  Inescapable  conclusion,  the 
Qov3rnment  of  the  United  States  has  pur- 
sued a  directly  opposite  policy;  by  Its  control 
of  marketing  and  prices  It  has  encouraged 
the  production  of  livestock. 

During  the  war  shipping  was  tight  and 
thcra  was  that  reason  for  emphasis  on  the 


production  of  concentrated  foods  rather  than 
the  bulk  foods.  Also  during  the  wiir  our  com- 
mitment to  feed  other  peoples  was  limited; 
it  did  not  include  the  enemy  nations  or  those 
occupied  by  the  enemy. 

When  the  war  ended  the  problem  changed. 
However,  the  Government  policy  did  not 
change.  The  artificial  price  arrangements 
whereby  It  was  more  profitable  to  feed  grain 
to  livestock  than  it  was  to  sell  grain  Into  the 
market  were  maintained. 

Now  the  policy  has  been  changed.  The 
ceiling  prices  for  grain  have  been  ;-aised  with 
no  comparable  rises  in  prices  of  livestock 
products.  In  the  meantime  millions  cf 
bushels  have  been  fed  and  It  wil.  be  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  some  time  to  see  if  the 
policy  change  has  not  bee&  so  tardy  as  to 
be  largely  ineffective. 

We  have  here  an  instance  which  displays 
practically  all  the  faults  of  economic  plan- 
ning by  political  agencies. 

A  program  is  put  under  way  to  meet  a 
definite  set  of  conditions.  Those  in  charge 
of  the  program  have  a  vested  int-^rest  in  It. 
More  vested  interests  are  created  by  opera- 
tion of  the  program.  All  of  these  make  them- 
selves felt  politically.  The  program  gathers 
a  momentum  that  carries  It  on  re.jardless  of 
the  changed  conditions. 

We  see  the  effects  of  politics.  It  was  clear 
last  January  at  least  that  a  shcrtai;e  of  grain 
threatened  and  that  the  formvila  suggested 
by  Professors  Pearson  and  Paarlbei-g  was  the 
correct  one.  But  to  have  told  the  country 
as  much  would  have  been  a  suggest  on  that  It 
must  reduce  its  standard  of  diet.  Far  from 
being  willing  to  do  any  such  thUig.  Wash- 
ington was  telling  us  of  better  standard. 

Then  the  Government  works  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  Itself.  There  are  fixed  prices  for 
grains.  If  those  prices  are  raised  ^he  essen- 
tials of  diet  must  be  raised  or  subsidized. 
So  someone  charged  with  "holding  the  line" 
resists  any  rises.  Meantime  another  branch 
of  Government  wants  to  buy  wheat  It  can't 
becatise  owners  of  wheat  can  more  profitably 
feed  It  to  livestock.  One  Govemm?nt  policy 
thwarts  another  and  for  the  sake  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  maintaining  a  fixed-price  policy, 
the  Government  must  struggle  unsuccess- 
fully to  meet  Its  solemn  international  com- 
mitments. 

The  great  need  Is  for  grain  to  ship  abroad. 
Instead  grain  u  I'td  to  cattle  and  chickens. 
One  set  of  Government  officials  ssy  that  it 
is  wicked.  Another  set  maintains  a  price 
relationship  which  encourages  It.  The  Gov- 
ernment pleads  with  the  owners  of  grain. 
The  owners  of  grain  reply  that  thi;  Govern- 
ment has  been  encouraging  them  to  raise 
livestock. 

The  Government  says  that  It  is  wrong  to 
sell  grain  for  higher  than  the  ceiling  prices. 
But  by  maintaining  livestock  pi'ices  That 
make  it  profitable  to  buy  grain  for  feed  at 
far  above  ceilings,  the  Government  encour- 
ages the  sales  in  the  black  market.  Finally 
the  Government  itself  Is  forced  to  match 
the  black  market  prices  by  offerliig  to  pay 
for  wheat  a  price  30  cents  a  buihel  above  Its 
own  ceilings. 

Encouraged  by  the  Government  the  live- 
stock population  has  increased  to  very  high 
levels.  Then  the  Government  is  forced  to 
reverse  Its  policy  and  raise  the  price  of  grain 
but  not  livestock  prices.  Consider  the  poor 
livestock  producer.  He  has  accumulated  a 
large  supply.  Now  he  is  suddenly  told  that 
it  Is  unpatriotic  to  have  it.  What  will  he 
do?  Much  of  it  Is  not  ready  fcr  market. 
The  marketing  facilities  caniK>t  suddenly 
handle  all  that  Is  ready.  The  owner  cannot 
let  it  starve.  What  he  very  likely  will  do  is 
to  continue  to  pay  the  price  he  must  pay  to 
get  grain  and  to  coUect  a. price  v^hlch  will 
show  him  a  profit,  regardlesB  ol  what  the 
Government  says  about  prices. 

The  advocates  of  Government  planning 
have  told  us  a  great  deal  about  the  disorders, 
the   erueltles,   and   the   uncertainties   of   • 


free  market.  Could  anything  be  mora 
ridiculous,  more  Ineffectual,  a  source  of 
greater  uncertainties  and  cruelties  than  thla 
Instance*  of  the  attempt  to  sAibsutute  a  t on- 
troUed  for  a  free  market? 


Uterior   Department    AppropriaiiM   Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

OF  "VVASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10,  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  cuts  in 
the  appropriation  for  construction  of 
transmission  hnes  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  which  have  been 
proposed  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
already  caused  great  concern  throughout 
the  State.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  following  tele- 
grams which  I  received  today  prote^ing 
these  cuts:  / 

Mat  10.  1946. 
Hon.  Hugh  De  Lact, 

Houae  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  B.C.: 

Understand  from  newspaper  accounts  that 
appropriations  for  Bonneville  administration 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  I  most  raapect- 
fully  urge  that  adequate  approprlattons  for 
construction  of  transmission  lines  to  carry 
energy  from  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  to 
various  parts  of  the  State  are  —■mill  for 
the  development  of  this  region. '  The  city  of 
Seattle  is  particularly  Interested  In  at  least 
one  of  the  proposed  transmission  lines.  Ade- 
quate trai\£mission  lines  are  essential  if  the 
power  from  these  great  Columbia  River  proj- 
ects Is  to  be  made  available  to  all  of  the 
people  and  not  captured  by  the  private  power 
companies. 

E.  R.  HorpMAN. 
Superintendent  of  Lighting, 

City  of  Seattle. 

Mat  10,  1946. 
Hon.  Hugh  De  Lact. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Construction  of  Olympia-Cosmopolls  trana- 
mission  line  and  two  substatloni  from 
Bonneville  essential  to  proposed  Industrial 
expansion  of  existing  plants.  Lumber  pro- 
duction would  be  imperiled  If  cut  allowed. 
Additional  power  badly  needed  if  this  area 
expected  to  produce  full  lumber  require- 
ments. Present  line  through  wooded  areas 
subject  to  continual  break-downs  from 
storms.  Loop  connection  essential  t  '  main- 
tain  continuous  service. 

Don  H.  ABTHAvn. 
President,  Hoquiam,  Wash.. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a  cut 
of  approximately  $17,000,000  from  the 
thirty  millions  allotted  to  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Work  on  this  project,  which  is 
to  supply  farm  homes  for  our  war  veter- 
ans through  irrigation  of  vast  desert 
lands  with  the  waters  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  will  be  virtually  halted  if  this 
money  is  not  restored. 

Housing  Is  the  bottleneck  at  Grand 
Coulee.  The  eld  contractors  camp,  con- 
structed when  the  work  first  began  on 
the  dam,  is  no  longer  usable.   Few  towns 
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exL<tt  In  this  desert  area,  and  what  tem- 
porary bousing  as  is  available  has  proved 
totally  inadequate.  Yet  the  committee 
has  removed  from  the  bill  the  entire  two 
and  one-half  million  dollars  proposed  for 


We  stretch  our  free,  unfettered  hands,  un- 
conflned  by  barbed-wire  enclosures,  to  you. 
We  greet  you  upon  your  return  to  yotir  native 
countries,  to  your  families,  parents,  brothers, 
and  friends,  and  to  the  work  of  your  pre- 
dilection.    You  have  returned  not  to  bury  In 


James  M.  Whalen,  president  of  the  Sj.nl- 
tary  District  of  Chicago,  111.: 

Chicago,  III..  May  9,  1945. 
Hon.  William  A.  Rowan. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Experience  makes  us  realize  that  unifica- 
tion of  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  un- 
der a  single  and,  of  course,  civilian  executive 
department,  is  the  safest  and  surest  guar- 
antee of  security.  Now  we  must  profit  from 
our  shortcomlnes  in   the  unr — rniiciH^^  +»,- 
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from  the  acknowledge  need  for  combhied 
nulltary  operations  in  a  given  theater  that 
we  ought  to  reduce  the  present  War  and 
Navy  Departments  to  the  status  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  one  large  Department  of 
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their  own  proper  field  would  stUBe  fruitful 
Interchanges  of  thought  within  the  military 
organization,  prevent  differences  of  mili- 
tary opinion  from  rising  to  top  clvilUn  levels 
for  review  and  final  d<>riiiinn    anH  ».«>.».  »k... 


irom  Park  Avenue.     He  eeeks  the  aid  or  a      ments  be  removed  because  it  is  believed  that      dependent  children. 


uiu-ttgc  uaoisLauee.  am  lo  me  Dima,  or  aid  to 
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exist  in  this  desert  area,  and  what  tem- 
porary bou&ing  as  is  available  has  proved 
totally  inadequate.  Yet  the  committee 
has  removed  from  the  bill  the  entire  two 
and  one-half  million  dollars  proposed  for 
construction  of  housing  at  Coulee  Dam. 
In  spite  of  the  warning  that  this  action 
may  delay  the  whole  program  for  estab- 
lishing war  veterans  on  farms. 

This  warning  is  sounded  in  the  follow- 
ing telegram: 

QuiMCT,  Wash.,  May  9,  1948. 
Hugh  De  Lact, 

House    of    Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Prf>p06€d  appropriation  cut  for  Columbia 
Basin  project  will  seriously  inxpede  program 
for  development,  including  reemployment 
KoA  farm  lioinea.  Tour  efforts  to  restore 
naoMrary  funds  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
QtriNcT  Columbia  Basin 

Ieugatton  Dtstkict. 
J.  A.  WEBsn.  President. 

Our  obligations  to  the  returning  vet- 
erans who  need  both  jobs  and  the  farm 
homes  which  were  promised  to  them  in 
the  new  frontier  land  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  call  for  restoration  of  the  fimds 
cut  by  the  committee. 


Appeal  of  LithaaniaB  Political  Prisoners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  MACTLAMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10.  1946 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  in  the  Recoro  an  appeal  received 
by  the  Minister  of  Lithuania: 

AN  APPEAL  BT  LITHUANIAN  POLmCAL  PBISONEHS, 
VICTIMS  or  NAZI  TEKROK 

We.  Lithuanian  political  prisoners,  liber- 
ated from  Nazi  concentration  camps  and 
prisons,  appeal  to  you  who  have  shared  a 
common  fate  with  us  and  who  have  gone 
through  the  same  ordeal  in  the  same  houses 
of  torture  and  extermination.  The  confine- 
ment of  so  many  montlis  and  years  has  cre- 
ated a  feeling  of  solidarity  among  us.  and 
pain  and  suffering  have  knitted  us  closely 
together.  We  have  come  to  know  one  an- 
other and  we  understand  clearly  the  where- 
fore of  our  struggle  and  suffering. 

Norw^lan  colleagues  and  you,  picked  men 
"^  Finland  and  leaders  of  Danish  working 
masses,  and  you  Polish  brothers  and  sisters,- 
from  whom  the  heaviest  toll  of  sacrifice  has 
been  exacted,  and  you,  children  of  long- 
suffering  Israel,  and  you  Latvian.  Estonian, 
Dutch,  and  Belgian  brothers  with  whom  we 
shared  our  miserable  crumbs  and  in  whom 
we  mutually  sought  comfort  for  the  cruel 
wrongs  done  to  our  little  countries,  and  you, 
our  unforgettable  Ciech  friends,  and  you, 
French  martyrs,  and  you  American  children 
of  the  flourlshiug  freedoms,  and  you.  Eng- 
lish sons  of  the  land  of  classic  democracy, 
and  you  Ukrainians,  White  Russians,  and 
BUMtens,  who  often  comforted  us  with  your 
plalnUve  songs,  and  you  Rumanians.  Him- 
garians.  Serbs.  Croats.  Slovenes.  Italians, 
who  have  made  such  sacrlflces  for  your  coun- 
tries, and  finally  you  who  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  your  own  fellow-countrymen,  you. 
Germans,  who  were  grieved  to  see  the  noblest 
sons  of  Europe  dying  only  because  they 
wished  to  preserve  their  loyalty  to  their  peo- 
ples— to  all  of  you  companions  of  our  suf- 
fermga.  greetings. 


We  stretch  our  free,  unfettered  hands,  un- 
conflned  by  barbed-wire  enclosures,  to  you. 
We  greet  you  upon  your  return  to  your  native 
countries,  to  your  families,  parents,  brothers, 
and  fciends.  and  to  the  work  of  your  pre- 
dilection. Ycu  have  returned  not  to  bury  In 
silence  and  oblivion  your  dearly  bought 
knowledge  of  how  heavily  weigh  the  bonds 
of  servitude  on  all  alike,  no  matter  what 
their  position  in  the  world  may  be. 

Freedom!  Freedom!  Freedom!  We  clam- 
ored in  our  spirits  during  the  long  days  of 
heart-breaking  toil.  Of  freedom  we  dreamed 
in  the  dreary  nigl>ts,  which  were  never  long 
enough  to  give  us  the  rest  our  peer  racked 
bodies  so  sorely  needed.  Justice,  demanded 
our  dying  comrades.  And  a  j'ost  punishment 
for  those  who  had  created  that  horrible  sys- 
tem of  slavery  and  boundless  injustice.  And 
guarantees  for  all  nations,  big  and  small,  that 
the  tyrannical  hand  of  oppression  will  be  laid 
no  mbre  on  them.  For  this  we  suffered 
and  for  this  our  comrades  died.  The  chief 
aim  of  those  who  have  been  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  is  to  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  every  decent  human  being.  We  will 
not  allow  anyone  to  forge  new  fetters  for  our 
bruised  hands  or  to  hold  in  bondage  masses 
of  innocent  people. 

Comrades!  The  Association  of  Lithuanian 
Political  Prisoners,  victims  of  Nazi  terror,  who 
remain  even  now,  for  easily  intelligible  rea- 
sons in  exile,  hereby  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  political  prisoners 
bureau  to  provide  aid  to  the  still  very  numer- 
ous political  prisoners  in  exile  and  In  dis- 
tress, to  fight  for  a  better  future  for  suffering 
humanity  in  general,  and  to  serve  as  a  stand- 
ing reminder  to  political  leaders  that  the 
work  of  peace  will  not  be  completed  as  long 
as  those  whose  sufferings  far  exceeded  those 
of  front-line  soldiers  have  not  been  given 
the  reward  due  to  them — as  long  as  they  have 
not  been  returned  to  their  free  homelands. 

We  appeal  to  the  International  Red  Cross 
to  take  under  its  protection  the  victims  of 
Nazi  persecution  with  ,  impaired  health  of 
those  nations  which  are  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  care  for  them  themselves,  and  to  you 
comrades,  you  who  are  now  back  in  your 
free  homelands,  for  support  in  this  matter. 

We  appeal  to  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  China:  we  appeal  to  all  the  civi- 
lized world,  we  whose  families  have  remained 
in  Lithuania  or  have  been  deported  to  Siberia 
for  help  in  bringing  them  to  us  or  provid- 
ing relief  for  them,  for  they  are  suffering 
hunger  and  are  exposed  to  terror  of  the  most 
ruthless  Icind.    Help  us! 

Comrades,   we  appeal   to   your   feeling   of 
solidarity  born  of  our  common  sufferings. 
CCNTSAL  CoMMirrra;  or  Lithuanian 
Political  Phisoners, 

V.    SmZIKAUSKAS. 

Stasts  Yla. 
b.  budginas. 
J.  Katilius. 

J.    BUTtNAS. 


Urges  Diversion  of  Lake  Water  To  Increase 
Power  Output  in  Chicago  Area  During 
Emergency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
the  following  telegram  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 


James  M.  Whalen,  president  of  the  Sani- 
tary District  of  Chicago,  111.: 

Chicago,  III.,  May  9,  1945. 
Hon.  William  A.  Rowan, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Request  you  take  action  to  have  Congress 
grant  authority  to  the  sanitary  district,  of 
Chicago  temporarily  to  increase  lake  diver- 
sion to  make  possible  the  creation  by  hydro- 
power  considerable  additional  electric  cur- 
rent to  become  available  to  this  commuiity 
particularly  for  street  lighting  during  x)al 
shortage.  Lake  level*  is  now  higher  than  in 
many  years  even  to  the  extent  of  damaging 
shore  property  and  the  district  has  avail  ible 
adequate  machinery  at  its  Lockport  povrer- 
house  that  can  immediately  be  u~.€d  to  pro- 
vide double  the  power  now  being  developed 
there  and  such  power  can  be  made  ure  of 
by  the  people  of  this  area  during  present 
emergency  and  dim-out.  Such  increased  di- 
version of  lake  water  would  not  at  this  time 
inconvenience  or  cause  damage  to  anyone 
James  M.  Whalen,  President,  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. 


Unification  of  the  Armed  Services  Is 
Debated  by  Two  House  Members  in 
Nation- Wide  Radio  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10,  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include,  the  following  statements 
presented  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  Open  Hearing  program  origi- 
nating over  WTOP  May  7.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  97  stations  carried 
this  radio  debate.  Both  Mr.  De  Lacy  and 
myself  hope  that  our  discussion  will  be 
helpful  in  the  further  crj'stallization  of 
American  public  opinion  on  this  impor- 
tant proposal  to  unify  the  armed 
services : 

STATEMENT    BT    REPRESENTATIVE    JENNINGS 
KANDOLPH 

The  tumult  and  the  shoutin?  dies,  but  the 
captains  and  the  kings  have  not  departed. 
The  end  of  this  war  finds  the  Nation,  for  the 
first  time,  not  slipt>ing  back  intg  a  selfish 
shell  of  indifference,  but  keenly  cognizant 
that  to  guarantee  our  survival  in  an  uncer- 
tain wcffld  we  must  provide  now  for  our  com- 
mon defense  by  the  most  effective  means  this 
great  country  can  devise. 

Heretofore  our  country  has  been  isolated 
in  time  of  peace  from  threats  of  war  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  think  little  about  national 
defense.  The  isolation  from  danger  which 
we  have  enjoyed  heretofore  no  longer  exists. 
Therefore,  we  must  act  now  to  protect  our 
very  existence. 

The  Important  question  Is  the  nature  of 
our  national  defense,  it  is  argued  that  with 
our  separate  War  and  Nav\-  Departments  we 
won  the  war.  so  why  change?  I  shall  tell  you 
why.  The  brilliant  record  of  our  armed  forces 
is  all  the  more  amazing  when  we  consider  how 
long  after  Pearl  Harbor  it  took  to  get  into 
full  military  and  industrial  operation.  Such 
a  period  cf  grace  cannot  be  counted  on  again. 

Two  Important  lessons  have  been  conclu- 
sively learned  from  World  War  II.  They  are: 
(a)  The  absolute  need  of  teamwork  to  fight 
triphibious  land,  sea.  and  air  wars;  (b)  con- 
flicts no  longer  can  be  characterized  solely  as 
land  wars  or  sea  v.ars. 


Experience  makes  us  realize  that  unifica- 
tion of  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  un- 
der a  single  and.  of  course,  civilian  executive 
department,  is  the  safest  and  surest  guar- 
antee of  security.  Now  we  must  profit  from 
our  shortcomings  in  the  war — consider  the 
innumerable  delays,  duplications,  disputes, 
and  wastages,  not  only  in  the  top-level  strat- 
egy in  Washington,  but  in  uneconomical  use 
of  our  limited  manpower,  raw  materials,  pro- 
duction, and  transportation— all  because  no 
single  agency  other  than  the  President  him- 
self could  direct,  reconcile,  and  balance  the 
numerous  and  complicated  requirements  and 
plans  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Such  successful  cooperation  as  was 
achieved  between  the  armed  forces— under 
pressure  of  national  emergency  by  patriotic 
military  and  civilian  leaders— serves  to  em- 
phasize the  urgency  of  instituting  by  law  a 
system  of  defense  with  the  greatest  likeli- 
hood of  success. 

Obviously  then  it  makes  sense  to  have  in 
peacetime  a  single  department  to  administer 
and  train  land,  sea,  and  air  power  for  emer- 
gencies. 

We  can  place  air  power  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion either  by  the  establishment  of  a  new 
department  of  air  or  giving  air  power  a 
pioper  place  in  our  national  defense  plan. 
Creating  another  department  for  air  would 
probably  multiply  the  iifflcultles  which  we 
already  have  of  obtaining  teamwork  between 
our  two  existing  major  components  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  best  method  by 
which  we  can  eliminate  duplications,  over- 
laps disputes,  wastage,  conflicts,  and  lack  of 
teamwork  is  to  have  all  of  the  members  of 
our  security  forces  on  the  same  team,  which 
means  a  single  Department  of  Common  De- 
fense. 

A  single  department  proposed  in  H.  R.  6066, 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
provides  not  only  for  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  military  structure  but  for  a  Direc- 
tor of  Common  Supply  to  eliminate  admin- 
istrative duplications  and  differences  among 
the  services  and  serve  them  all  on  the  fame 
basis — with  a  very  considerable  saving  to  the 
taxpayer. 

My  bill,  for  which  I  urge  the  support  of 
every  American  who  wants  to  survive  a  future 
war,  establishes  a  single  Department  of  Com- 
mon Defense  to  replace  the  outmoded  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  Under  the  single 
SecreUry  will  be  additional  secretaries  to 
administer  as  separate  and  distinct  arms  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  Assistant 
Secretaries  are  provided  for  the  important 
security  factors  of  scientific  research  and 
development,  intelligence,  supply  and  hos- 
pitalization, and  education  and  training.  A 
Chief  of  Staff  of  Common  Defense  acts  as 
chief  military  adviser  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary.  A  Joint  Staff  representing  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  will  give  addi- 
tional advice  and  coordination.  In  addition 
to  integrating  the  three  armed  forces  into 
one  executive  department,  the  legislation  in- 
cludes important  measures  to  coordinate  na- 
tional defense  with  the  State  Department  and 
other  executive  agencies,  all  to  the  end  that 
maximum  defense  is  provided  with  minimum 
expense. 

STATEMENT    BT    REPRESENTATIVE    Ht7GH    DE    LACT 

In  any  discussion  of  the  merger  of  our 
armed  services,  we  must  not  confuse  dif- 
ferent things.  It  is  one  thing  to  favor,  as 
we  all  do.  a  unified  command  of  actual  mili- 
tary operations  against  an  enemy.  It  is  an- 
other to  want  to  reduce  or  to  abolish 
the  democratic  process  of  discussion,  de- 
liberation, and  conference  between  equal 
spokesmen  in  the  determination  of  policy 
and  strategy  in  the  seat  of  government  at 
home.    It   most   certainly   does   not    follow 
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from  the  acknowledge  need  for  combined 
military  operations  in  a  given  theater  that 
we  ought  to  reduce  the  present  War  and 
Navy  Departments  to  the  status  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  one  large  Department  of 
Defense,  in  which  the  civilian  secretary  can 
only  be  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  r«ai  poWer 
the  single,  military  chief  of  staff. 

Those  who  think  that  the  cure  for  need- 
less duplication  and  Inefficiency  in  the  armed 
services  is  putting  both  of  them  into  one 
should  weigh  part  of  General  Kennys  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  Citing  an  action  on  Okinawa 
where  the  marines  and  the  Army  were  fight- 
ing side  by  side,  the  general  drove  home  the 
point  that  a  merger  of  Army  and  Navy  would 
have  avoided  the  shocking  situation  which 
arose  during  that  fighting  when  the  marines 
though  using  the  same  caliber  field  guns  as 
the  Army,  ran  out  of  ammunition,  but  found 
the  Armys  ammunition  did  not  fit  their  guns. 
The  marines  Just  had  to  stop  their  artillery 

Now  there  Is  no  excuse  for  a  mix-up  like 
that.  But  what  General  Kenny  did  not  teU 
the  Senate  committee  Is  that  the  marines 
buy  much  of  their  artillery  from  the  Army 
and  that  the  marines  in  that  engagement 
on  Okinawa  were  using  Army  manufactured 
field  pieces.  The  real  shocking  part  of  that 
story  is  that  two  Army  field  guns  of  the  same 
caliber,  one  used  by  the  marines  and  the 
other  by  the  Army,  could  not  interchange 
ammunition. 

When  we  speak  of  merging  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  to  cure  the  evils  of  lack  oi  standard- 
ization and  duplication,  therefore,  we  might 
first  suggest  that  the  Army  put  through  a 
merger  within  its  own  ranks,  if  that  Is  the 
infallible  cure  for  those  evils. 

There  are  advantages,  incidentally,  which 
come  from  what  Is  called  duplication,  par- 
ticularly In  specialized  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  much  cited  Instance  of  tHe  414" 
rockets  developed  by  the  Navy  and  the  6" 
rocket  developed  by  the  Army  are  good  illus- 
trations. By  agreement,  the  Navy  undertook 
to  make  a  rocket  with  a  dry  propellant.  The 
Army  undertook  to  make  a  rocket  with  a  wet 
propellant.  The  dry  propellant  required  a 
slightly  smaller  space;  the  wet.  a  slightly 
larger  space,  which  explains  why  the  Navy 
started  with  one  size  and  the  Army  with 
another. 

The  Army  reached  success  first  with  Its  5" 
type.  Navy  research  experts,  not  content  to 
be  outdone,  stuck  to  their  Job  and  produced 
theirs  using  the  other  type  of  propellant  and 
the  smaller  container.  Both  are  highly  effec- 
tive weapons,  and  both  can  be  shot  from  the 
same  holders. 

Was  this  wasteful  duplication?  Or  was  It 
a  good  example  of  how  two  competing  re- 
search organizations  worked  together  to 
guarantee  that  our  country  would  get  quick 
and  effective  results? 

Of  course  we  could  have  one  military  re- 
search bureau  in  a  merged  department  and 
still  stimulate  competition  between  research 
teams,  but  where  would  the  boasted  savings 
come  In  then? 

We  would  still  need  the  same  number  of 
men  and  the  same  amount  of  equipment,  and 
the  danger  would  be  ever  present  that  some 
one  at  the  top,  not  knowing  about  or  not 
favoring  a  particular  specialty,  would  dis- 
courage or  stop  the  experiment  he  did  not 
favor. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  important  objec- 
tions which  the  atomic  scientists  are  raising 
to  continued,  alr-tlght  control  by  the  War 
Department  of  further  atomic  research. 

Merging  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
as  proposed  in  S.  2044,  and  H.  R.  6066  would 
set  up  a  military  colossus,  tending  to  give  the 
military  too  great  a  preponderance  in  de- 
cisions outside  of  their  province,  and  within 


their  own  proper  field  would  stlfBe  fruitful 
Interchanges  of  thought  within  the  military 
organization,  prevent  differences  of  mili- 
tary opinion  from  rising  to  top  civilian  levels 
for  review  and  final  decision,  and  create  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  the  single  mUlUry 
chief  of  staff  to  make  the  same  kind  of 
fatal,  one-man  decisions  as  those  by  which 
Hitler  doomed  his  magnificent  army,  or  as 
those  by  which  Tojo  made  the  Japsirese  Navy 
much  less  effective  against  us  than  its  strll:- 
Ing  force  could  otherwise  have  made  it. 

While  I  support  closer  coordination  and 
more  effective  integration  of  parU  of  our 
military  actlvltleR,  the  merger  of  the  two 
Departments  under  one  chief  of  sUff  and 
one  overworked  Secretary  of  Common  De- 
fense might  well  prow  disastrous. 


What  Power! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10,  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  May  6,  1946: 

WHAT  POWEKI 

Oh.  no.  Government  does  not  lack  power. 

Sovereignty,  working  through  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  and  the  like  Is  putting  on  a 
show  of  power  such  as  we  have  rarely  seen. 

Government  Is  shutting  down  theaters  and 
movies.  It  Is  telling  sick  people  and  pregnant 
mothers  to  climb  long  flights  of  sUirs  to  sec 
their  doctors — or  do  without  seeing  them. 

It  is  telling  wage  earners  to  take  3  days 
for  a  working  week — and  3  days*  wages  for 
a  week's  wages. 

It  Is  stopping  passengers  trains.  It  is 
preventing  the  shipment  of  freight.  It  is 
closing  stores. 

And  the  people  who  get  the  orders  are 
obeying  them.  The  orders  are  brusque.  You 
comply  or  else — you  don't  get  any  electricity, 
and  without  electricity  you  can't  operate  at 
all. 

It  is  a  vast  and  magnificent  display  of  au- 
thority. Seldom  have  the  common  people 
been  so  thoroughly  kicked  around. 

But  as  the  people  watch  this  demonstra- 
tion of  their  sovereign's  authority  awe-struck 
and  numb,  they  wonder  why  the  Government 
totally  lacks  another  kind  of  power— the 
power  to  see  that  enough  coal  is  mined  to 
make  these  other  measures  needless. 

We  have  been  through  a  great  war  acalnst 
what,  before  we  armed  ourselves,  were  the 
most  powerlul  military  states  the  world  has 
even  seen. 

But  these  mighty  enemies  could  not  stop 
our  factories.  They  could  not  put  our  trains 
out  of  running.  They  could  not  reach  us  by 
bomb  or  shell;  their  saboteurs  were  shadowed 
and  caught  before  they  could  do  any  serious 
harm. 

But  what  our  enemies  could  not  do  to  us, 
our  fellow  citizen,  John  L.  Lewis,  the  boss  of 
the  coal  miners,  can  do  to  us  all  by  himself. 
And  the  Government  either  has  no  power  to 
protect  us.  or  is  unwilling  to  use  It. 

O,  mighty  Lewis,  how  contemptible  the 
Gtovernment  of  this  great  Nation  must  be  in 
thy  Eight!  And  if  this  goes  en  much  longer, 
how  contemptible  In  everybcdy's. 
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Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  tke  Honorable 
Janes  W.  M«tt  at  the  Dedication  ol 
Mott  Basin,  Tongue  Point  Naval  Base, 
Astwia,  Oref . 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

OF  OSSCCN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10,  1946 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  24,  a  ship  mooring  basin  at  the 
Tongue  Point  Naval  Base  near  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  was  ofacially  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able James  W.  Mott.  This  great  Navy 
facility  will  henceforth  be  known  as  the 
Mott  Bftsm. 

The  dedication  ceremony,  which  was 
held  at  the  Tongue  Point  Naval  Base,  was 
attended  by  members  of  the  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  and  by  all  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  from  Oregon. 
The  ceremony  was  a  splendid  tribute  to 
a  great  man  and  a  great  statesman,  our 
late  colleague,  the  Honorable  James  W. 
Mott. 

Addresses  in  connection  with  this 
ceremony  were  given  by  the  Honorable 
W.  Sterling  Cole.  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  New  York,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  by  the  Honorable  Earl  Snell, 
Governor  of  Oregon.  I  include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  the  address  by  the  Hon- 
orable W.  Sterung  Cole,  as  follows: 

Only  a  few  months  ago  our  country  and 
tlie  people  of  Oregon  mourned  the  loss  of  our 
friend  and  colleague  the  Honorable  James 
W.  Mott.  the  Representative  from  this  con- 
grcHtonal  district.  Today  we  meet  to  per- 
petuate his  memory  by  giving  his  name  to  a 
lutven  for  the  ships  of  the  Navy  he  loved. 

Seldom  In  the  annals  of  cur  military  his- 
tory has  any  civilian  been  thus  s^^ally 
honored  by  having  a  military  base  or  activity 
designated  as  a  memorial  to  his  name  and 
fame.  To  my  knowledge  this  is  but  the  sec- 
ond Instance  diu-irg  the  period  of  World  War 
II.  That  fact  alone  is  striking  testimony 
of  the  great  contribution  which  Mr.  Mott 
made  to  naval  history.  This  ceremony  today 
gives  voice  to  the  genuine  appreciation  which 
all  of  us  and  the  Nation  have  for  his  out- 
standing zeal,  leadership,  and  ability. 

But  Jim  Mott  requires  no  memorial  In 
order  that  his  name  may  remain  fresh  and 
alive  in  the  mizuis  cX  his  countrymen.  Those 
^of  us  who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him. 
will  always  remember  his  unfailing  comrade- 
ship, his  unstinting  devotion  to  duty  and 
the  high  principles  which  were  as  much  a 
part  of  him  as  was  his  name.  We  shall  re- 
member his  lo3ralty  to  his  country  in  its 
time  of  greatest  trial.  We  shall  remember 
his  foresight,  his  vision,  and  his  wisdom. 
We  Shall  remember  that  he  gave  la\-lshly 
at  that  wtadom  In  the  defense  of  his  native 
land;  for  Jim  Mott  lived  at  a  time  when  his 
country  needed  the  type  of  leadership  which 
hm  was  eminently  fitted  to  give  and  which 
ba  itlqaaycd  in  great  abundance. 

Hie  career  from  first  to  last  brought  him 
Into  close  ssscelatlon  with  naval  matters. 
He  served  In  the  Navy  during  the  First  World 
War.  During  his  many  years  Ln  Congress  he 
ipss  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs.  When  he  passed  away  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  minority  members  of  that  Com- 


mittee. No  'jaan  has  contributed  more  to 
the  preparation  of  our  Navy  for  war,  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  Navy  In  war,  than 
has  Jim  Mott.  It  Is  fitting  that  his  name 
shall  live  for  all  time  to  come,  thus,  In  cloee 
association  with  the  Navy. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  naval  ac- 
tivity which  Is  to  bear  his  name  should  be 
at  Tongue  Point.  It  was  he  who  first  real- 
ised the  strategic  potentialities  of  Tongue 
Point  as  a  naval  base.  It  was  he  who  stead- 
fastly insisted  upon  the  use  of  this  vicinity 
for  a  naval  activity.  His  efforts  were  notably 
crowned  with  succesc.  Tongue  Point  and 
Astoria  have  been  of  great  service  to  the 
Nation  In  thJs  greatest  of  all  wars,  and  will 
con^^inue  o  be  so  during  the  peace.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  most  Important 
portion  of  this  base  will  bear  the  name  of 
the  great  leader  of  this  community  who 
founded  and  fostered  the  naval  station  at 
Tongue  Point. 

Jim  Mott,  although  he  Is  no  longer  with 
us.  is  not  entirely  lest  to  us.  As  the  poet 
has  said  "Gone,  gone  are  the  slow  slumber- 
ing oKionlit  nights  of  May.  Gone,  gone  are 
they.  Yet  net  gone,  for  I  have  them  in  my 
soul."  So  It  is  with  Jim.  though  eone  he  is 
not  gone,  'or  we  have  him  in  cur  soul. 

lie  was  an  American  of  the  rugged  and 
cotirageotis  t>pe.  He  led  an  xmceasing  fight 
for  those  things  which  he  believed  to  be 
right.  We  can  draw  much  of  value  from 
him  If  we  only  fallow  his  example.  When 
problems  confront  us.  particularly  those 
which  involve  the  Naval  Establishment,  we 
can  find  the  correct  solution  of  them  if  we 
can  visualize  what  Jim  Mott  would  ha^'e 
advised. 

Many  of  his  doctrines  remain  crystal  clear 
In  our  minds.  Jim  Mott  loved  the  Navy. 
He  realized  the  great  value  of  the  Navy  as 
an  arm  for  the  defense  of  our  country.  He 
fought  for  a  strong  Navy;  strong  in  ships, 
planes,  men.  and  supporting  shore  bases; 
strong  in  spirit,  tradition,  and  in  an  un- 
compromising "will  to  win."  He  regarded 
the  Navy  as  our  country's  long-range  weapon, 
able  to  reach  out  thousands  of  miles  from 
our  shores  to  roll  back  .an  invader;  able  to 
carry  an  attack  thousands  of  miles  into 
enemy  territory:  able  to  win  and  hold  bases 
near  an  enemy  from  which  air  and  ground 
assaults  could  be  launched  against  the  enemy 
homeland. 

Jim  Mott  envisaged  a  fleet  able  to  take 
and  keep  to  the  sea  lor  indefinite  periods 
of  time:  a  fleet  logistically  self-suppoi-ting 
and  able  to  beat  off  attacks  upon  Itself 
made  by  means  of  whatever  weapons  a  fanat- 
ical enemy  could  devise.  His  vision  was 
realized  when,  during  the  campaign  for 
Okinawa,  the  Fifth  Fleet  remained  staunchly 
In  the  Japanese  front  yard  and  continued  to 
give  support  to  landinjs  there  through  S3 
days  of  stiicidal  kamikaze  and  submarine 
attack. 

Jim  Mott  knew,  as  we  know,  that  sea  power 
Is  not  obsolete.  He  knew  that  so  long  as' 
persons  and  things  are  transported  upon  or 
m  the  sea,  there  must  be  ships.  So  long  as 
there  are  ships  there  must  be  a  navy  to  keep 
the  avenues  of  trade  open.  So  long  as  it  is 
possible  for  an  enemy  to  approach  our  shores 
on  cr  over  the  sea,  there  must  be  a  na\-y  to 
meet  his  advances  and  turn  him  back. 

The  advent  of  the  atomic  age  held  no 
terrors  for  Jim  Mott,  nor  did  it  alter  his 
inflexible  belief  In  the  importance  of  sea 
power.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  a  ijew  weapon 
may  destroy  an  old  weapon  that  makes  the 
old  weapon  obsolete.  A  weapon  becomes  ob- 
solete only  when  a  new  weapon  is  devised 
which  will  replace  the  old. 

Aircraft  are  rather  easily  destroyed  but 
we  shall  not  cease  to  build  aircraft  for 
that  reason.  We  shall  continue  to  orect 
buildings  although  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  atcmic  bomb.  We  shall  continue  to 
build  ships  and  we  shall  continue  to  need 


a  naTy  even  though  we  have  weapons  which 
will  destroy  ships".  Soldiers  will  continue  to 
fight  our  enemies  and  to  occupy  their  lands, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  our  soldiers  will  be 
transported  to  their  objectives  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  Their  attack  will  be  spear- 
headed by  our  Navy  and  the  path  ahead  of 
their  advance  will  be  cleared  by  our  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  Mott  had  the  same  dread  of  war  and 
Its  awful  consequences  as  we  do,  yet  he  be- 
lieved that  preparedness  for  it  is  the  best 
preventive  of  It. 

Although  we  may  take  counsel  and  Inspi-- 
ration  from  his  achievements,  we  shall  miss 
his  ready  Judgment  and  his  fighting  heart. 
We  are  beset  by  many  problems,  many  of 
which  are  of  vital  importance  to  our  Navy. 
The  very  existence  of  the  Navy.  In  the  form 
In  which  It  functioned  so  well  during  the 
war.  Is  threatened  by  a  proposal  to  merge 
the  armed  forces.  The  inevitable  result  of 
this  proposal  would  be  to  relegate  our  Navy, 
with  its  air  arm  and  its  Marine  Corps,  to  a 
position  secondary  to  that  of  the  Army 
ground  and  air  forces.  Those  who  advocate 
a  merger  tell  us  that  the  Navy's  separate 
Identity  would  be  maintained.  This  cannot 
be.  The  Navy  would  be  deprived  of  separate 
representation  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  operational,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministrative, functions  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  would  be  presided  over  and  con- 
trolled by  a  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  chief  military  officer  of  our  ' 
Government  would  hold  vast  and  concen- 
trated power.  He  would  almost  of  neces- 
sity, be  an  officer  of  the  Army.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  who  conducted  the  strategic 
aspects  of  the  most  complicated  global  war 
of  all  history,  would,  by  the  latest  merger 
proposal,  be  relegated  to  a  mere  supervision 
of  the  Joint  armed  forces  annual  budget.  It 
was  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the 
best  minds  of  our  ground,  naval,  and  air 
forces  met  to  plan  and  direct  our  combined 
forces  toward  the  total  victory  we  have  just 
achieved.  It  Is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  Jim  Mott's  opinion  as  well,  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  amply  demon- 
strated their  strategic  competence  and  that 
stjch  competence  should  be  preserved. 

Those  of  us  who  love  the  Navy  and  are 
appreciative  of  the  large  contribution  it  made 
to  the  winning  of  World  War  II  are  fearful 
that  an  application  of  the  merger  as  pro- 
posed by  those  who  support  that  plan  would, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  short  years,  give 
us  a  Navy  similar  to  that  of  Germany  or  of 
Russia.  "The  German  Navy,  dominated  as  it 
was  bj  the  Germany  Army,  consisted  of  a 
submarine  service  and  of  an  assorted  group 
of  commerce  raiders.  The  Russian  Navy  vraa 
occupied  with  little  more  than  transport 
duties  and  was  properly  equipped  for  nothing 
more.  The  Japanese  Navy  was  likewise  dom- 
inated by  their  army. 

Our  country  Is  bordered  on  the  east  and 
west  by  vast  seas.  We  must  strike  across 
the  sea  if  we  are  Unhappily  called  upon  to 
strike  In  the  future.  In  defense,  we  must 
meet  attacks  which  will  be  launched  against 
us  over  the  sea.  It  Is  prudenjt  that  we  meet 
our  enemies  far  from  cur  shores.  Our  far- 
flung  arm  of  both  offense  and  defense  lies 
in  powerful  naval  striking  forces  in  which 
we  will  be  able,  as  we  were  in  the  last  war. 
to  concentrate  great  gun  power  and  great 
air  power  on  the  fast  moving  bases  which 
only  ships  can  supply.  Let  us  not  endanger 
the  proven  value  of  our  naval  striking  forces 
by  subordinating  them  to  any  other  weapon 
or  tq  any  other  branch  of  the  military 
service. 

I  mention  these  things  to  you  because  I 
believe  Jim  Mott  would  do  so  if  he  were 
present.  His  passing  has  deprived  his  coun- 
try of  one  cf  its  most  able  advisers  in  mat- 
tei-s  of  national  defense. 
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Prom  this  day  henceforth  the  ship  basin 
at  Tongue  Point,  in  which  will  rest  vessels  of 
the  Navy  that  James  W.  Mott  loved  so  well, 
will  bear  his  name.  If  the  ravages  of  war 
beset  us  again,  his  spirit  and  his  courage  will 
go  forth  with  the  ships  which  are  to  be 
sheltered  here,  and  the  qualities  of  James 
Wheaton  Mctt.  the  fighter,  the  patriot,  and 
the  statesman,  will  render  fresh  vigor,  in- 
spiration, and  service  to  his  country  for  all 
time  to  ccme. 

Also,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
time,  I  include  the  address  made  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Mott  Basin 
by  the  Honorable  Earl  Snell,  Governor  of 
Oregon,  as  follows: 

The  Navy  Department,  in  designating  this 
Installation  wiih  the  name  of  the  late  Con- 
gressman James  W.  Mott,  has  appropriately 
recognized  the  continuous  efforts  of  that 
statesman  to  provide  this  Nation  of  ours  with 
the  greatest  and  best  Navy  in  the  world. 

Congressman  Mott — affectionately  remem- 
bered as  Jim  by  his  many,  many  friends — 
played  an  important  role  In  the  history  of 
this  State. 

He  first  began  the  practice  of  law  here  In 
Asioria;  became  city  attorney  and  served  6  . 
years  as  its  representative  in  the  Oregon 
Legislature.  From  the  legislature  he  became 
the  State  corporation  commissioner  and 
then  was  elected  to  the  73rd  Congress  and 
served  continuously  until  the  79th. 

Durnig  the  first  World  War,  Jim  Mott  en- 
listed in  the  Navy  and  this  e.xperience  proved 
invaluable  when,  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, he  was  appoint?d  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs.  During  his  long 
career  as  a  national  legislator.  Congressman 
Mott  was  constantly  striving  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  naval  station  at  Tongue  Point, 
and  when  once  established,  then  for  its  ex;- 
pansion  and  greater  developmentv 

Congressman  Mott  first  convinced  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  installatio»i.  Members  flew  to 
Oregon  from  the  National  Capital,  inspected 
the  site  and  gave  the  project  their  approval. 
The  wisdom  cf  Jim  Mott  was  fully  Justified 
for  came  the  war  and  Tongue  Point  became 
an  essential  link  in  the  coas"  defense  of  the 
Paciflc  Northwest. 

On  the  national  scene,  Congressman  Mott 
urged  and  advocated  the  building  of  a  great 
Navy  long  before  the  World  War  and  be- 
came more  insistent  as  the  war  clouds  were 
gathering  over  the  skies  of  Europe. 

A  loyal,  patriotic  American,  this  former 
resident  of  Astoria  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
national  defense  and  more  particularly  a 
strong  Navy. 

With  Jim  Mott.  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  was  not  a  subject  for  politics.  The 
protection  of  our  country  transcended  par- 
tisanship. It  crossed  party  lines.  It  repre- 
sented Americanism  in  the  highest  degree. 
A  staunch  member  of  the  Republican  Party, 
Jim  Mott  did  not  snipe,  did  not  undertake 
to  hamstring  nor  place  obstacles  In  plans  for 
defense  because  the  administration  was  of 
the  opposite  political  faith.  In  such  mat- 
ters and  measures  to  safeguard  our  ramparts, 
Jim  Mott  placed  first  the  welfare  and  gen- 
eral good  of  these  United  States  and  subordi- 
nated all  else. 

Congressman  Mott  lived  to  see  the  ad- 
vance in  preparations  In  which  he  so  firmly 
believed.  He  lived  to  see  the  Tongue  Point 
Naval  Station  developed  into  a  powerful  unit 
in  the  coastal  defense.  He  lived  to  see  the 
high  seas  fleet  conquer  all  opponents.  And 
having  seen  these  things — and  of  which  he 
was  a  part — Jim  Mott  passed  on. 

The  United  States  Navy  never  had  a 
stronger  advocate,  a  stronger  friend  or  sup- 
porter than  this  Oregon  Congressman — this 
statesman  from  the  golden  West,  the  Honor- 
able James  W.  Mctt. 


SaTe  Ourselves  First 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10,  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  propaganda  co.'^ting  billions  of 
dollars,  many  of  om-  people  have  been 
convinced  that  our  first  and  most  impor- 
tant duty  is  to  solve  the  problem,  settle 
the  troubles,  of  other  nations  and  their 
peoples.    Hence,  we  neglect  our  own. 

Our  young  men  fought  the  First  World 
War  to  end  all  war.  Twenty-five  years 
later  some  of  them,  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, were  winning  another  war  to  carry 
the  "four  freedoms"  to  all  the  world.  The 
fighting  just  over,  we  now  know  that 
many  of  the  smaller  nations  have  no  free- 
dom of  choice  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  shall  live,  not 
even  one  of  the  "four  freedoms." 

Britain  and  Russia  are  sparring  for  po- 
sition, each  attempting  to  protect  its 
own  interest,  extend  its  power  and  ter- 
ritory throughout  the  world  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  third  world  war.  We  are  trying 
to  feed  the  hungry,  lessen  the  famine 
and  disease  which  follow  war.  Our 
thoughts  are  so  occupied  with  world  trou- 
bles that  we  have  failed  to  set  our  own 
house  in  order.  Historians  of  the  future 
will  wonder  as  to  why  we  were  so  stupid, 
so  foolish  as  to  have  neglected  to  protect 
our  present  welfare — our  future  security. 

Ever  since  the  communistic  sit-down 
strikes  of  1937.  when  the  goon  squads  of 
John  L.  Lewis  took  possession  of  our  fac- 
tories, and  our  Governor,  Frank  Murphy 
(now  sitting  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States),  with  the 
approval  of  President  Roosevelt,  called 
out  the  National  Guard  to  protect  the 
violators  of  the  law  who  were  defying  the 
courts  and  the  peace  officers,  this  coun- 
try has  been  troubled  by  a  succession  of 
strikes. 

Labor  unions  are  necessary — when 
rightly  administered,  serve  a  worthy  pur- 
pose. Misused  by  racketeers,  ambitious 
politicians,  influenced  by  Communists 
who  would  destroy  our  Government,  they 
became  the  unwilling,  unknowing  instru- 
ments which  may  ultimately  destroy  us. 

Many  an  honest  workingman,  joining 
in  the  strikes  against  General  Motors, 
Pord,  Chrysler,  Steel,  General  Electric, 
Westinghouse,  and  thousands  of  other 
employers,  failed  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  higher  prices  always  follow  wage  in- 
creases. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pa- 
triotic, sincere  workers  swallowed  the 
sophistry  of  Reuther  and  Wallace  who 
insisted  that  wages  should  be  increased 
while  prices  were  held  down.  We  now 
know  better. 

No  one  criticizes  the  workers  for  strik- 
ing for  a  higher  wage,  better  working 
conditions  or  shorter  hours.  They  were 
motivated  by  the  same  desire  which  in- 
fluences us  all — to  improve  our  condition, 
provide  for  the  future.  But  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  each  of  us  can  receive  in 


pajTnent  for  his  effort.    Usually  it  is  the 
value  of  what  we  each  give  in  return. 

Strikers  in  Steel.  General  Motors. 
Westinghouse,  in  the  other  industries 
where  strikes  were  called,  forgot  that 
while  they  were  on  strike  they  were  not 
only  losing  their  own  wages,  but  hun- 
dreds of  thDU.«:ands  of  other  workers  were 
injuriously  affected. 

The  strike  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers under  John  L.  Lewis  threatens  the 
economic  life  of  our  Nation,  yesterday 
causing  106.000  Ford  employees  to  lose, 
temporarily  we  hope,  their  jobs;  brings 
home  to  each  and  every  one  of  us  the 
hard,  cold  fact  that  it  Is  time  to  de- 
.  vote  our  attention  to  our  home  problems; 
to  first,  set  our  own  house  In  order;  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  public  wel- 
fare comes  first,  before  the  interest  of 
any  individual  or  group. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  enact,  the 
Executive  put  into  effect,  legislation  pro- 
posed by  me,  which,  while  it  would  not 
prevent  labor  disputes,  would  not  end 
strikes,  would  make  it  not  only  possible 
but  imperative  that  the  services  of  public 
utilities,  of  industries  affecting  the  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare,  be  continued:  that 
men  having  the  right  to  strike  should  not 
be  permitted  to  prevent  other  men  from 
digging  coal,  pouring  steel,  making  auto- 
mobiles, or  doing  any  work  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  or  welfare. 

No  individual  or  group  has  the  right  to 
follow  a  course  of  action  which  endangers 
the  safety,  the  health,  or  the  life  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

John  L.  Lewis  has  but  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Reuther,  Phil  Murray,  and 
a  host  of  other  labor  leaders.  Lewis  is 
doing  it  in  a  bigger,  more  effective  way. 
The  issue  should  be  settled  now.  It  can 
be  by  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  5571. 


^ 


The  Stake  in  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVB8 

Friday.  May  10,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Samuel  Crowther: 

The  Stake  in  Price  Conteol 
(By  Samuel  Crowther) 

(This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  price  control  by  Samuel  Crowther,  author 
and  economist,  written  expressly  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers.) 

ARTICLE    Vn.    THE    OPA    AMD    THE    STUKS    WAVS 

The  Office  of  Price  AdmlnistraUon  is  in- 
directly responsible  for  the  wave  of  strikes 
from  which  the  country  has  suffered  smce 
VJ-day.  It  i8«  directly  responsible  for  the 
length  and  severity  of  the  strikes  and  for 
the  industrial  chaos  which  lias  followed  in 
their  wake. 

The  record  shows  that  the  power  to  fix 
prices  can  be  used  as  a  power  to  destroy. 

The  policies  followed  have,  by  coincidence 
or  otherwise,  been  eaactly  tbe  policies  of 
Sidney  Hillman's  Political  Action  Committee. 
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•nd  the  spearheads  of  the  movement  have 
been  the  darlings  ol  the  Communist  Party — 
the  iinlons  In  steel,  automobiles,  and  electri- 
cal manufacturing. 

The  OPA  has  cooperated  in  a  supreme  di- 
rect drive  against  private  ownership. 

The  course  of  events  has  been  confusing. 
Tliat  Is  because  the  chief  actors  have  them- 
selves been  confused. 

The  administration  started  off  in  one  direc- 
tion. Then,  ^without  warning,  it  started  off 
to  the  opposite  direction. 

And  now  It  is  running  around  In  circles. 
Here  is  the  background. 
The  RooseTelt  administration,  before  the 
war,  largely  financed  what  the  New  Dealers 
called  reforms  by  printing  and  distributing 
money.  It  financed  the  war  largely  by  print- 
ing money. 

The  Truman  administration  seems  deter- 
mmtd  to  continue  these  policies  and  to  fi- 
nance the  world  by  printing  money. 

Our  Nation  s  big  Job  after  VJ-day  was  to 
turn  productive  capacity  from  making  war 
goods  into  making  peace  goods.  That  would 
not  and  could  not  prevent  inflation. 

But  If  goods  had  been  forthcoming  In  large 
quantities,  with  the  promise  of  more,  there 
would  have  been  no  incentive  to  rush  for 
goods  at  any  price — especially  if  Government 
spending  were  at  once  cut  down  so  that  the 
Budget  could  be  balanced  and  the  money- 
printing  presses  Junked.  > 

But  the  picture  was  so  plain  that  the 
crystal -ball  boys  In  Washington  would  not 
see  It. 

Tlie  President  was  induced  to  plug  for 
raising  the  imemployment  allowance  to  f20 
a  week  and  the  minimum  wage  from  40  cents 
to  65  cents  an  hour,  for  the  increasing  of 
Government  salaries  and  for  the  full -employ- 
ment bill  to  create  emploj-ment  by  subsidy. 
If  this  new  purchasing  power  were  to  be 
effective,  prices  had  to  be  held  at  the  old 
figures.     That  was  the  OPA  Job. 

To  carry  out  the  program,  controls  were  re- 
moved from  wages  and  the  information  was 
allowed  to  trickle  out  from  Washington  that 
Industry  could  raise  wages  by  at  least  10  to 
20  percent  without  needing  increased  prices. 
By  what  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
coincidence,  the  automobile  imion,  the  steel 
tmlon.  arul  the  electrical  workers'  union  made 
practically  Identical  demands  for  large  wage 
advances— larger  than  had  ever  before  been 
asked.  Then,  with  all  possible  speed,  the 
xmlons  went  on  strike. 

By  the  end  of  1945  and  the  early  part  of 
1846.  the  Nation's  Industry,  which  should 
have  been  running  full  strength  on  peace- 
time goods,  was  tied  up  tighter  than  a. drum. 
As  Industrial  concerns  shifted  from  war  to 
peace— and  they  did  so  with  astounding 
rapidity— they  found  that  their  costs,  due 
to  higher  wages  granted  during  the  war  and 
the  higher  costs  of  materials  they  were  forced 
to  buy,  bad  greatly  Increased.  Some  went 
tight  ahead  with  manufacturing,  applying  to 
the  CPA  for  new  ceiling  prlces.,while  others 
waited  for  new  celling  prices  before  they  be- 
gan operations. 

The  OPA  in  many  cases  took  no  action, 
leaving  the  manufacturer  in  the  air. 

Where  It  did  act,  it  mostly  denied  increases 
or  made  very  slight  Increases,  taking  1942 
prices  as  a  base  but  also  projecting  the  future 
of  each  concern  and  relating  that  futtire 
back  to  shgw  that,  at  the  price  granted,  the 
company  would  earn  as  much  profit  as  durlne 
the  1936-39  period. 

The  OPA  fortune-telling  division  found  no 
difficulty  in  charting  futures  for  busineas- 
»en.  The  trouble  was  In  getting  the  busi- 
nessmen to  take  their  words  as  inspired. 

Of  coiu-se.  if  one  had  not  been  in  business 
In  1942.  one  could  usually  get  a  good  fat 
celling  price. 

This  created,  as  has  been  set  out  In  pre- 
vious articles,  a  new  vested  totcrest.     But 


these  Interests  knocked  out  only  the  small 
people  whose  affairs  required  little  capital. 

"The  big,  basic  Industries  required  more- 
money  than  the  fiy-by-nighter  could  raise. 

Most  reputable  manufacturers  found  them- 
selves with  a  few  lines  where  the  prices  gave 
them  a  chance  for  a  profit  and  many  lines 
where  they  had  no  profit. 

A  stirvey  of  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  area  dis- 
closed that  48  percent  of  the  concerns  had  to 
sell  one  or  more  items  at  less  than  cost  to 
maintain  trade  positions;  72  percent  had 
Items  on  which  they  just  broke  even;  and  68 
percent  had  items  on  which  they  did  a  little 
better  than  break  even. 

Since  finished  products  of  any  complexity 
are  assembled  from  a  considerable  numb«fr 
of  Items  made  by  different  manufacturers,  the 
OPA  policy  created  bottlenecks  In  assembly 
and  to  finished  goods  did  not  reach  the 
people. 

On  top  of  this  condition  came  the  demands 
for  higher  wages — which  would  further  In- 
crease costs. 

The  OPA  refused  to  promise  higher  price 
ceilings  to  cover  the  new  wage  demands. 

The  officials  maintained,  by  their  Washing- 
ton formulas,  that  the  companies  would  have 
profit  enough  to  pay  the  wages.  The  em- 
ployers knew  otherwise.  Hence  the  strikes 
could  not  be  settled. 

In  January,  1946,  only  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion workers  were  unemployed  Instead  of  the 
lowest  Washington  prophecy  of  6.0C0,000. 

Then  the  administration  shifted  from  fear 
of  deflation  to  fear  of  inflation.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  strike  wave  had  been  started 
and  the  OPA  was  holding  Its  line  by  refusing 
to  grant  higher  prices  to  cover  higher  wages. 
The  shift  in  policy  came  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  steel  strike. 

This  was  directed  byWashinfton  and  in- 
volved an  18"^ -cent  rise  in  wages  per  hour, 
a  $5  a  ton  increase  in  price  and  a  new  wage- 
price  policy — which  no  one  as  yet  under- 
stands— by  which  certali^  wage  rises  will  be 
compensated  by  Increased  prices. 

Whatever  the  policy  may  be,  It  Is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  purchasing  power  policy 
by  which  wages  were  to  be  forced  up  and 
prices  kept  down.  But  also  It  moves  In  a 
circle — like  a  merry-go-round. ' 

The  manufacturers  who  were  losing  money 
under  the  old  OPA  policy  are,  with  still 
higher  wage  and  material  costs,  losing  more 
money — or  waiting  for  decisions  from  the 
OPA  statisticians  and  fortune  tellers. 

That  is  why  the  hardware  stores  are  so 
bare,  that  is  why  so  many  common  metal 
articles  are  either  off  the  market  or  hard  to 
buy. 

That  Is  why  so  many  men  are  wondering 
If  It  Is  worth  while  to  try  to  stay  In  business. 
It  all  strips  down  to  this.  The  OPA  and 
the  other  planned  economy  boys  In  and  out 
of  the  Government  believed  that  the  dumb 
public  had  to  be  protected  from  the  dumb 
but  greedy  business  men. 

As  a  result,  the  public  Is  not  even  getting 
what  It  needs — much  less  what  it  wants. 

And  neither  the  public  nor  Industry  knows 
where  It  Is  at. 
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Year  of  Failures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  May  10,  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  May  8,  1C46: 

TEAB  OF  FAILtniES 

Twelve  months  ago  the  armed  forc?s  of 
Nazi  Germany  surrendered;  3  months  later 
the  Pacific  phase  of  World  War  II  endtd. 

The  rejoicing  with  which  the  American 
people  hailed  VE-day  and  VJ-day,  and  *the 
prospect  of  speedy  return  to  a  civilian  econ- 
omy and  reconversion  to  peacetime  pursuits 
has  given  way  to  bitter  frustration. 

Why?  Largely  because  the  Triunan  admin- 
istration has  played  politics  instead  of  de- 
voting its  full  energy  to  promoting  rational 
recovery  and  reconversion. 

Mr.  Truman,  following  the  lead  of  his  pre- 
decessor, decided  that  if  his  adminiftration 
were  to  remain  in  ofBce.  It  must  continue  to 
court  the  supposedly  deliverable  votps  rep- 
resented by  organized  labor. 

To  court  these  votes  Mr.  Truman  ad  jpted  a 
policy  of  encouraging  substantial  w;jge  in- 
creases while  attempting  to  "hold  the  line" 
on  consumer  prices  of  commodities  produced 
by  labor. 

To  court  the  votes  of  the  rural  population, 
he  adopted  a  policy  of  high  prices  for  farm 
products,  while  attempting  to  hold  the  line 
of  the  prices  paid  by  consumers  of  those 
products. 

The  device  adopted  was  the  thorougjily  dis- 
honest device  of  paying  Federal  subs  dies  to 
the  farmers.  Thus  the  cost  of  farm  produce 
was  controlled  as  far  as  the  consumer  was 
concerned;  but  as  a  taxpayer  the  cOQsumer 
paid  the  farmer  the  difference  in  the  form 
Of  a  subsidy. 

As  a  result  of  these  politically  mctlvated 
maneuvers,  the  country  has  been  thrown  Into 
chaos.  Strikes,  food  and  commodity  short- 
ages, black  markets,  and  virtual  stagnation  of 
Industry  have  been  the  bitter  fruits. 

Instead  of  being  well  on  the  road  toward 
reconversion,  the  Nation  is  worse  off  1 1  many 
respects  a  year  after  VE-day  than  It  was  dur- 
ing the  war. 

It  was  not  even  smart  politics  judged  by  the 
most  cynical  standards.  The  net  effect  has 
been  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  Nation  to 
the  point  where — could  they  go  to  the  polls 
today — they  would  throw  out  every  Federal 
officeholder  they  could  vote  against.    . 
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Mr.  BROQKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  best  attended  meeting  in  years  of 
the  Louisiana  Bar  Association  at  Siireve- 
port  on  April  27  appeared  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Hon.  Tori 
C.  Clark.  His  speech  on  the  subject  of 
Responsibilities  Versus  Salaries  of  Fed- 
eral Judges  drew  much  attention  from 
lawyers  and  other  public-minded  citi- 
zens of  not  only  Louisiana  but  of  a  J  part5 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  replete  with  facts 
not  before  presented  in  a  speech  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  contains 
powerful  arguments  for  proper  treatment 
of  our  Federal  judges  upon  whori  130,- 
000.000  people  depend  for  justice  and  a 
continuation  of  oui  democratic  processes 
of  government. 
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In  this  speech,  the  Attorney  General 
was  at  his  best.  I  was  seated  in  the 
audience  and  heard  the  remarks  from 
others  in  the  audience,  as  well  as  the 
applause  which  punctuated  the  address 
when  points  were  forcefully  driven  home. 
At  times  the  Attorney  General  departed 
from  the  manuscript  record  of  his  ad- 
dress illustrating  statistics  presented 
with  most  appropriate  anecdotes  and 
flashing  allegories.  In  my  judgment,  the 
effect  of  the  address  on  those  who  heard 
and  subsequently  read  it  has  been  most 
magnetic. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  address  speaks 
for  itself  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  the  entire 
speech  by  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
entitled  "Responsibilities  Versus  Sala- 
ries of  Federal  Judges"  in  full  herein: 

Thoughtful  men.  seeking  a  solution  to  the 
world's  ills,  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
a  durable  peace  can  be  achieved  for  all  man- 
kind only  if  some  system  can  be  devised 
whereby  Justice  will  be  universally  adminis- 
tered according  to  law.  The  deeds  of  valor 
of  those  who  have  Just  engaged  in  the  most 
stupendous  struggle  the  world  has  ever  ex- 
perienced were  performed  to  Instire  the  ex- 
istence of  a  world  where  justice  and  free- 
dom will  be  guaranteed  and  protected  by 
law.  The  salvation  of  our  civilization  can 
only  be  achieved  by  Justice — equal  Justice 
under  the  law.  History  has  vindicated 
Plato's  thesis  that  "Justice  Is  not  the  right  of 
the  stronger,  but  the  effective  harmony  of 
the  whole." 

As  President  Truman  said  a  year  ago  to  the 
delegates  to  the  United  Nations  Conference, 
at  San  Francisco.  "Justice  remains  the  great- 
est power  on  earth."  Earlier,  he  stated  to  the 
Ckingress,  "Past  experience  surely  Indicates 
that  without  justice,  an  enduring  peace  is 
Impcssible." 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  present  uni- 
versal belief?  What  Is  it  that  has  convinced 
all  mankind  of  the  desirability  of  a  world 
where  Justice  under  the  law  prevails?  The 
answer  Is  as  simp'e  as  It  Is  obvious.  It  Is 
the  example  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
Our  Government  operates  under  a  written 
Constitution,  which  not  only  provides  a 
framework  of  government,  but  is.  as  well, 
a  legal  document  which  proclaims  Itself  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  world  has 
come  to  appreciate  the  stabUity  and  ade- 
quacy, the  potency  and  efficiency  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  rather  than  a  government 
of  men. 

The  world  has  come  to  regard  this  country 
not  only  as  the  arsenal  of  democracy  in  time 
of  war,  but  also  as  the  asylum  of  liberty  and 
the  sanctuary  of  Justice  in  time  of  peace. 
It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  us  to  re- 
tain and  maintain  that  asylum  and  sanctu- 
ary. The  future  welfare  of  otirselves,  our 
children  and  generations  to  come,  depends 
entirely  on  the  fate  that  befalls  the  rest  of 
this  ever-contracting  universe.  We  must 
continue  to  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  can  do  so  only  if  our  officials 
continue  to  maintain  the  high  standards  we 
have  achieved  in  the  past. 

The  courts  necessarily  play  a  major  part 
In  our  Government,  since  It  is  the  courts 
that  declare  and  apply  the  law.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  personnel  of  the  courts  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  magnitude.  As  the  eminent 
jurist  and  legal  scholar  Dean  Emeritus  Roscoe 
Poimd  has  observed,  "Law,  as  distinguished 
from  laws,  calls  for  Judges." 

The  relative  importance  of  the  judiciary 
in  our  system  of  government  was  noted  and 
realized  at  its  very  inception.  Even  before 
the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  by  the 
States.  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  in  the 
Federalist  of  December  14.  1787.  that.  "Laws 
are  a  dead  letter- without  courts  to  expoimd 
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and  define  their  true  meaning  and  opera- 
tion"; and  Mr.  Jackson,  a  Member  of  the 
First  Congress  during  deliberations  on  the 
bUl  establishing  our  Judicial  structure,  aptly 
and  prophetically  remarked  that  "the  preser- 
vation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Individual  States  depends.  In 
a  great  measure,  on  the  wisdom.  Impartiality 
and  Independence  of  the  Judges." 

James  Madison,  one  of  the  greatest  archi- 
tects of  the  Constitution,  In  debating  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  salaries  to  be  paid 
Federal  Judges,   told  Members  of  the  First 
Congress  that  "When  we  consider  the  duties 
that    will  devolve    upon    them,    they   strike 
the  mind  as  being  of  the  greatest  magnitude; 
they  are  the  guardians  of  the  laws  and  of  the 
Constitution   of   the   United   SUtes.   and,   I 
trust,  of  the  Individual  States  also."     It  is 
obvious  that  from  the  moment  the  delegates 
of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  gathered  at 
Philadelphia  in  that  hot  summer  of  1787  to 
frame  what  has  been  described  as  the  most 
remarkable  scheme  of  government  ever  con- 
ceived by  men.  most  of  them  acknowledged 
that  the  Judiciary  was  to  be  one  of  the  three  ' 
major  branches  of  the  new  government,  and 
since  the  very  birth  of  our  NaUon  cur  Ju- 
diciary has  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  factors  in  our  daily  life.     One  can 
only  speculate  as  to  what  the  fate  of  our 
Nation  would  have  been  without  a  Marshall 
and  a  Story,  a  Kent  and  a  Cardoso,  a  Holmes 
and  a  Brandels.     How  true  are  these  often 
quoted  words  of  the  late  Justice  Sutherland. 
"If   the   political   structure   erected    by   the 
fathers  rests  upon  any  one  pillar  more  secure- 
ly than  upon  another.  It  is  upon  that  which 
upholds  the  right  of  the  individual  to  in- 
voke the  Judgment  of  the  civil  courts  of  the 
land  upon  his  conduct,"  a^d  those  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshal:    "The  Judicial  department 
comes  home  in  its  effects  to  every  man's  fire- 
side; it  passes  on  his  property,  his  reputa- 
tion, his  life,  his  aU." 

We  need  only  pause  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider the  variety,  complexity,  and  type  of 
work  performed  by  our  courts  to  be  abso- 
lutely convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  senti- 
ments. It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  assert 
that  no  factor  In  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  Government  is  more  important 
than  the  judiciary. 

The  preservation  of  our  constitutioiial 
system  depends  on  the  maintenance  of 
courts  on  the  highest  possible  level.  Mani- 
festly, the  prestige  and  effectiveness  of  the 
courts  Is  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
men  who  serve  on  them.  It  is  clear  that  we 
need  the  most  capable  judges  obtainable. 
Judges  who  will  be  Independent,  men  who 
are  well  trained  In  our  tradition,  strong  men. 
experienced  lawyers,  honest  and  Intelligent. 
In  fact,  the  efficient,  honest  and  effective  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  depends  solely  on 
the  caliber  of  the  Judges  who  administer  it. 
To  assure  the  selection  and  maintenance 
of  judges  qualified  to  uphold  our  constitu- 
tional system,  t:  e  adequacy  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  these  men  is  a  factor  of  no  small  im- 
portance. Indeed,  It  Is  a  most  significant 
and  material  factor.  The  truth  of  Daniel 
Webster's  observation  that  "Justice  is  the 
greatest  interest  of  man  on  earth  and 
•  •  •  that  those  who  administer  justice 
should  be  adequately  compensated"  cannot 
be  denied.  During  the  debates  in  the  Con- 
vention at  which  our  Constitution  was 
framed.  General  Pinckney,  of  South  CaroUna. 
aptly  noted  that.  "The  importance  of  the 
judiciary  wUl  require  men  of  the  first  talents; 
large  salaries  will  therefore  be  necessary, 
larger  than  the  United  States  can  allow  in 
the  first  Instance."  Because  of  circum- 
stances and  conditions  brought  about  by 
world  events,  today  as  in  1787  and  in  1936. 
when  the  salaries  of  Federal  Judges  were  last 
fixed,  the  question  of  their  Inadequacy  la 
one  of  prime  importance  for  all  Ataerlcans. 
We  hear  much  these  days  of  the  term  "pre- 
vailing wage."    It  is  bigh  time  that  we  ex- 


amine carefuUy  thU  t«rm  as  it  appliee  to  the 
salaries  of  our  Federal  Judgw.  Such  an  in- 
vestigaUon  wiU  disdoae  •  dlisnweful  situa- 
tion; the  salaries  of  our  Federal  Judge*  will 
be  found  to  be  grossly  iiuutoquaee.  even  nig- 
gardly, and  cerUinly  unbecoming  to  a  coun- 
try of  wealth  and  power  much  w  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  existing  salaries  are  a  deterrent  In  ob- 
taining outstanding  men  for  our  jud:clary. 
During  my  short  tenure  as  Attorney  General 
several  men  have  turned  down  a  lifetime' 
position  on  the  bench  because  of  the  Inade. 
quacy  of  the  salary.  We  pay  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  $20,500.  the  Asso- 
ciate Justices  t20.000:  the  Judges  cf  th?  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeaU,  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals,  the  Court-  of  Clainu. 
•12.500;  and  district  judges.  SIO.OOO.  There 
salaries  were  fixed,  it  should  be  observed.  In 
1»2«.  Just  20  years  ago.  Viewed  in  the  ll«ht 
of  economic  and  social  conditions  of  today 
as  contrasted  with  those  prevailing  in  1928. 
one  can  hardly  blame  the  lawyer  of  high 
caliber  for  reftislng  to  accept  a  Federal  Judi- 
cial appointment.  According  to  a  reliable 
st»tlstical  study  of  professional  earnings 
made  recently,  the  upper  10  percent  of  law- 
yers earned  In  1941.  the  last  fuU  ye*r  of 
peace.  t9.000  to  1160.000  per  annum,  and  the 
average  earning  of  a  lawyer  in  that  group 
must  certainly  exceed  the  level  of  the  exist- 
ing salaries  now  paid  to  Federal  Judges. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Federal  Judicial  sal- 
aries have  never  been  truly  adequate.  I  can 
well  sympathize  with  the  statement  of  Con- 
gressnaan  Jackson  who.  on  September  18 
1789.  told  his  fellow  Ifembers  of  the  First 
Ctongress,  "I  have  received  some  ac- 
counts •  •  •  by  which  I  find  that  gen- 
tlemen are  declining  public  appointment,  on 
account  of  smallness  of  salaries.  Wc  ought 
to  consider  the  great  Importance  of  this 
office,  that  the  lives,  the  properties,  the  rights 
of  citiaens  are  to  depend  on  his  decision:  that 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  individual  States  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  wisdom.  Im- 
partiality, and  independence  of  that  officer." 
Judicial  salaries  should  be  such  as  would 
attract  lawyers  of  long  experience,  of  high 
professional  standing,  of  imquestlonsble  in- 
tegrity. The  members  of  our  FU^t  Congress 
who  molded  the  framework  of  our  judicial 
structure  knew  this.  Mr.  Ames,  a  member  of 
that  historic  body,  in  discussing  proposed 
salaries  for  our  first  judiciary,  emphaslaed 
that  the  only  pertinent  Inquiry  in  that  re- 
spect was  what  sum  would  be  adeqiute  to 
command  men  of  first  abUlty.  It  has  re- 
mained so  ever  since.  The  dignity  and  es- 
teem of  the  judicial  office  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  up  for  low  salaries. 

Of  course,  there  are  to  be  found  among  the 
able  members  of  the  bar  some  men  of  inde- 
pendent means  who,  for  patriotic  reasons 
and  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  office, 
are  wlUing  to  accept  such  an  appointment. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  present  judiciary, 
however,  are  making  a  heavy  financial  sacri- 
fice. We  have  no  right  to  ask  these  men  to 
make  that  sacrifice.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  in 
return  for  their  relinquishing  lucrative  prac- 
tices that  there  is  established  for  the  Judici- 
ary, to  use  the  words  of  a  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  "a  scale  of  salaries 
which  will  reasonably  attract  lawyers  of  flrst- 
Claas  competency  to  accept  Judicial  appoint- 
ment and  to  remain  on  the  bench." 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  variety,  the 
complexity,  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the 
questions  p>as8ed  upon  by  our  Federal  judges. 
Ponder  if  you  wUl  the  vast  and  intricate 
number  of  matters  that  are  presented  to 
them.  What  a  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
wisdom  and  competence  of  these  men  I  They 
are  accotintable  for  the  preservation  cf  sacred 
rights  of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  maUi-  * 
tenance  of  the  constitutional  suuciure  of 
our  Government;  they  are  btirdened  with  the 
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reaeraiist  or  uecemDer  14.  1787,  that.  "Laws 
are  a  dead  letter- without  courts  to  expound 
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duty  of  protecting  society  against  the  indi- 
vidual who  attempts  to  interfere  with  its 
peace  and  order,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
must  protect  the  individual  against  possible 
unjust  demands  of  society. 

As  Important  and  considerable  as  the  work 
of  Federal  Judges  was  when  their  present 
salaries  were  fixed  by  law,  think  of  the  mo- 
mentous and  burdensome  functions  that 
have  been  added  since  1926.  One  need  only 
mention  the  Impact  on  our  individual  lives 
resulting  from  such  legislation  as  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  the  Social 
Security  Act.  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act.  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
These  are  In  addition  to  matters  arising  out 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  Act;  criminal 
cases,  patent  cases,  admiralty'  cases,  tax 
cases,  and  so  many  others.  Litigation  aris- 
ing out  of  the  prosecution  of  World  War  II, 
Involving  such  complicated  matters  as  war 
frauds  and  renegotiation  of  war  contracts, 
will  be  on  the  dockets  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
of  the  constantly  Increasing  Importance  and 
variety  of  subjects  which  will  devolve  upon 
these  judges  In  the  future  by  reason  of  the 
phenomenal  technological  progress  made  by 
science,  especially  in  aviation,  radio,  and 
atomic  energy.  The  judges  of  today  have 
had' thrust  upon  them  ever-Increasing  bur- 
dens by  the  legislation  of  the  past  decade. 
They  are  required  to  decide  matters  that 
•  transcend  in  Importance  and  in  effect  any- 
thing that  courts  were  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine in  1926. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  many  of  these  decisions 
of  these  courts?  Reflect,  if  you  will,  on  the 
Importance  of  the  Federal  Judge  whose  de- 
cisions affect  people  in  every  walk  of  life 
and  play  a  major  role  in  shaping  and  in- 
terpreting the  complex  economic  conditions 
of  the  urban  and  industrial  society  of  this 
day.  The  Federal  judge's  decision  In  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  The  Aluminum  Co. 
of  New  York  affects  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women.  Is  there  an  In- 
habitant of  our  country  who  Is  not  affected 
by  the  decision  of  a  Federal  district  Judge 
In  the  antitriist  proceedings  against  the  Dia- 
mond Match  Co.? 

In  this  vast  ccuntr>'  of  ours,  where  trans- 
portation systems  are  the  very  arteries  of  our 
existence,  on  December  31,  1943.  78  railway 
companies  were  administered  by  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  and  acting  under  the  supervision 
of  Federal  district  court  judges.  Among 
such  companies  are  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  Co.  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee. St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
supervised  by  a  Federal  district  Judge  In  Clii- 
cago;  and  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Co.  by  a  Federal  district  Judge  in  Con- 
necticut. 

How  can  we  justify  the  Insignificant 
salaries  we  pay  these  men  who  pass  upon  such 
Important  matters  when  we  compare  these 
salaries  with  the  ones  paid  by  private  Indus- 
try to  men  whose  responsibilities  may  not 
be  deemed  any  greater.  For  example,  in  1944 
Ck>nsclidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.  paid  a 
salary  cf  $137,500  to  T.  N.  Girdler;  Donald  W. 
Douglas,  of  Douglas  Aircraft.  Inc..  received 
♦120.000;  Charles  J.  Gibson,  of  Gibson  Re- 
frigerator Co.,  received  $100,000:  George  W. 
llsson.  of  Nash-Kelvinator.  was  paid  $125,000; 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  of  General  Motors,  during 
the  year  1S44.  received  $151,000  In  salary,  a 
cash  bonus  of  $71,769.  and  a  stock  bonus  of 
1,210  shares  of  General  Motors  common  stock, 
which,  during  that  year,  had  an  average 
selling  price  of  about  f60  a  share:  and  his 
namesake.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  of  General  Elec- 
tric, received  a  salary  of  $30,181  for  the  period 
from  Augtist  24.  1944.  to  December  31  of  that 
year.  I  could  cite  hundreds  of  other  in- 
stances In  which  salaries  of  over  $100,000  were 
paid. 

While  the  burdens  on  the  Federal  courts 
have  grown  considerably  greater,  the  sal- 
aries of  judges  have  actually  been  lowered. 


Since  1926,  the  increased  cost  of  living  and 
the  heavy  Impact  of  taxes  on  Judges'  ap- 
pointed since  1932.  which  Includes  almost  all 
of  them,  have  reduced  very  substantially  the 
actual  worth  of  Judges'  salaries.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  In  1926  Federal  judicial 
salaries  were  not  subject  to  Income  taxes 
anc^  it  was  not  then  believed  that  salaries 
of  Judges  would  ever  be  taxed.  In  1932,  how- 
ever. Congress  provided  in  the  revenue  act 
that  salaries  of  Judges  taking  office  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  must  be  Included  In  grcss 
Income  for  Federal-tax  purposto.  and  the 
Supreme  Court  in  O'Mallcy  v.  Woodrough  (301 
V.  S.  277  (1939))  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  provision.  In  addition.  Con- 
gress by  the  Public  Salary  Tax  Act  of  1939 
permitted  local  taxing  authorities  to  sub- 
ject these  same  salaries  to  State-Income  tax- 
ation. Today,  assuming  that  he  Is  married, 
has  no  dependent  children,  no  outside  in- 
come, and  no  unusual  deductions,  an  As- 
sociate Justice  cf  the  Supreme  Court  would 
pay  a  Federal-Income  tax  of  $7,035,  leaving 
him  a  net  salary  of  $12,965:  similarly,  a  cir- 
cuit Judge  would  pay  $3,365,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $9,135:  and  a  district  judge  $2,400 
out  of  his  $10,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  $7,600. 
Add  to  that,  In  many  Instances,  the  addi- 
tional State-Income-tax  reduction  and  the 
net  salary  received  Is  a  miserable  one.  For 
example,  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  net 
-salary  of  a  Federal  district  judge  is  about 
$6,500,  a  shameful  amount  for  such  an 
official. 

In  addition,  the  decline  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  in  recent  years  makes 
the  grcss  insufficiency  of  a  Federal  judge's 
salary  more  marked.  According  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  the  index  of  retail 
prices  and  rents  paid  by  families  of  mod- 
erate income  has  risen  about  CO  pc'rcent 
since  1939.  As  a  consequence,  present  judi- 
cial salaries  in  truth  are  lower  in  terms  of 
purchasing  power  than  they  have  been  at 
any  time  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. In  1913.  for  example,  a  district  judge 
was  paid  $7,500.  The  consumers  price  Index 
for  moderate  Income  families  In  large  cities, 
according  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(1935-39=100).  in  1913  was  70.7  for  all 
Items;  In  January  1945  it  was  129.9.  an  In- 
crease of  59.2.  or  over  83  percent.  Yet  the 
net  salary  Is  practically  the  same. 

Such  a  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  must 
be  remedied.  Increases  In  judicial  salaries 
are  necessary  to  offset  these  actual  and  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  compensation.  Such 
an  Increase  would  coincide  with  the  desires 
of  our  founding  fathers.  In  1787.  when  It 
was  urged  at  the  Federal  Constitutional  Con- 
vention that  a  constitutional  provision  pro- 
hibiting increase  In  Judges'  salaries  be 
adopted  as  a  part  of  our  Constitution,  dele- 
gate Gouvemeur  Morris  stressed'  that  "ihe 
amount  of  salaries  must  always  be  regulated 
by  the  manner  and  style  of  living  in  a 
country."  Alexander  Hamilton,  later  In  the 
Federalist,  wrote  that  "it  will  readily  b© 
understood  that  the  fluctuation  In  the  value 
of  money  and  In  the  state  of  society  ren- 
dered a  fixed  rate  of  compensation  In  the 
Constitution  inadvisable.  What  might  be 
extravagant  tcdr.y.  might  in  a  half  century 
become  pyenurlous  and  Inadequate."  We 
know  now  that  such  a  result  can  occur  in 
less  than  15  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  in  1926  the  present  salary  levels  were 
considered  Inadequate.  The  bill  for  In- 
creased Judicial  salaries  reported  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  February  9.  1926,  provided  that  the 
salaries  of  circuit  court  Judges  be  Increased 
from  then  then  $8,500  to  $15,000.  and  that  of 
district  Judges  from  $7,500  to  $12,000;  and 
this,  it  should  be  noted  again,  was  at  a  time 
when  judges  were  not  subject  to  any  income- 
tax  laws. 

The  absurdity  of  this  critical  situation  in 
our  administration  of  justice  can  best  be 
demonstrated  by  a  comparison  with  salaries 
paid  to  Judges  in  other  jurisdictions.     There 


Is  a  well-known  cliche  that  comparisons  are 
odious.  Here,  this  is  a  truism  and  r.ot  a 
cliche,  for  a  comparison  of  Judicial  salaries 
of  Federal  judges  with  those  paid  to  men 
holding  comparable  positions  In  England, 
Ireland,  India,  and  many  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  makes  crystal  clear  the  inadequacy  of 
the  present  Judicial  salary  scale.  As  I  told 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Civil  Service  at  hearings  held  last  Nc  vem- 
ber,  "from  a  comparative  standpoint,  the  sal- 
aries are  miserable";  I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion. 

In  England,  the  Lord  Chancelor  reoelves 
£10,000  or  about  $40,000  at  present  rates 
of  exciiange.  This  amount  should  be  con-  ^ 
trastcd  with  the  $20,5G0  received  by  our  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  seven 
Lords  of  Appeal  In  Ordinary,  corresponding 
to  the  Associate  Justices  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  receive  £6,0C0,  or  about  $24,000  each. 
The  Lord  Justices  of  Appeal,  who  corre-ipond 
to  our  circuit  Judges,  receive  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  £5.000  or  $20,000  each.  Compare  that 
with  $12,500  paid  our  Judges.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  his  associates,  ard  the 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  who  cor- 
respond to  our  district  Judges,  each  rec>i\-e  a 
salary  cf  £8,000  and  £5,000  ($32,000  and  $20.- 
000).  respectively,  as  compared  with  the  $10,- 
000  we  pay  our  district  Judges.  Think  of 
It,  In  England,  the  lowest  paid  of  all  judges, 
the  56  county  judges  who  can  only  hear  cafes 
Involving  up  to  £100,  or  $400,  receive  anr  ually 
£2,000.  or  $8,000.  The  Chief  Judge  Ir  Ire- 
land (Eire)  receives  $25,000.  and  judges  In 
India,  corresponding  to  out  district  Judges, 
receive  $24,000  each. 

When  you  compare  Federal  judicial  salaries 
with  those  paid  by  most  of  the.  States  the 
contrast  is  equally  striking.  New  York  pays 
the  chief  justice  of  its  court  of  appeals 
$25,500,  nnd  the  associate  Judges  $25.0C0. 
This  is  85.000  a  year  more  than  is  paid  to  the 
Justices  of  the  highest  court  In  our  country. 
There  are  four  States  which  pay  the  inter- 
mediate appellate  Judges  more  than  w»  pay 
circuit  judges.  For  example.  New  York  pays 
the  two  presiding  heads  of  Its  appella'e  di- 
visions a  total  of  $29,500  each  and  $:!5.000 
to  each  of  the  associates.  And  there  are 
seven  States  which  pay  trial  Judges  more 
than  we  pay  our  district  Judges.  In  New 
York  City  alone  more  than  80  Judges  each 
receives  a  salary  of  $25,000.  An  associate 
Justice  of  the  City  Court  of  New  York,  with 
its  limited  jurisdiction,  receives  $17.50  D  per 
annum:  in  Massachusetts,  a  trial  judge  pets 
$13,000  ($13.C00  for  chief  Justice);  in  New 
Jersey  $15,000,  etc. 

In  1941,  the  State  of  New  York  alone  paid 
out  In  Judicial  salaries  over  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  more  than  did  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Is  it  Just  to  ask  men  of  high  order 
and  talent  to  serve  as  our  Judges  for  the 
beggarly  stipend  now  allowed  to  then  ?  Is 
it  fair  to  ask  such  men  to  undertake  the 
difficult  labors  Imposed  upon  them,  when 
their  salaries  will  not  enable  them  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  their  families  In  reason- 
able comfort  in  the  manner  and  station  of 
life  to  which  they  became  accustomed  while 
they  were  practicing  lawjers?  I  am  su -e  the 
American  people  do  not  wish  such  sacrifices 
from  their  public  servants.  A  Federal  judge 
Is  a  leading  citizen  in  his  community  and 
the  judicial  position  is  one  of  great  honor 
and  dignity.  The  one  who  occupies  it  should 
have  sufficient  means  to  maintain  that  posi- 
tion with  propriety,  independence,  and  dig- 
nity. .  It  should  be  sufficient  to  free  him  from 
mental  worry  over  finances. 

Present  judicial  salaries  result  in  actual 
hardships.  A  judge,  like  everyone  else,  has  a 
family  to  support,  children  to  educate,  medi- 
cal bills  to  pay.  and  other  obligations  which 
are  Incidental  to  modern  existence.  A  judge's 
salary  terminates  on  his  death,  and  there  Is 
no  protection  for  those  who  suiTrive  him 
unless  he  was  able  during  his  life  to  accumu- 
late savings  or  to  carry  Insurance,  which 
under  the  present  salary  scale  is  most  difficult 


in  many  Instances.  Moreover,  a  judge  In 
common  with  others,  must  make  his  share 
of  charitable  contributions. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Federal 
Judges  are  deprived  cf  the  right  to  engage 
in  any  way  in  the  practice  of  their  own 
profession.  Consequently  many  able  judges 
have  resigned  in  order  to  earn  an  adequate 
income. 

Relieving  Federal  judges  from  financial 
T.orrles  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  our  people. 
A  mind  free  of  pressing  financial  worries  will 
render  better  judicial  service.  Abler  lawyers 
will  be  attracted  to  the  bench  and  a  more 
,  talented  Judiciary  will  result  in  the  greatly 
j      Improved  administration  of  justice. 

An  Increase  in  salaries  has  been  Indorsed 
by  all  who  have  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
public  good.  President  Truman,  m  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  September  6.  1945  \irg- 
ing  increase  in  pay  to  all  Federal  workers 
had  this  to  say.  "In  most  of  the  various 
classifications  of  Federal  employees,  the  wage 
scales,  with  few  exceptions,  are  obsolete  and 
Inadequate.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
,     Federal  judiciary." 

The  American  Judicature  Society,  organ- 
ized to  promote  the  efficient  administration 
of  justice,  has  spoken  eloquently  for  such  an 
Increase.    The  bar,  as  expressed  by  the  views 
of  many  committees  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, has  spoken  emphatically  and  un- 
equivocally in  favor  of  such  Increases.    Thoee 
not  of  the  legal  profession  are  also  in  accord 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  the  famed  and  eminent 
scientist  who  rendered  such  valuable  service 
as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development  during  the  war,  stated  on 
November  9,  1945,  to  the  Senate  Civil  Service 
Committee,    "I   should   like   to  endorse   the 
general  objects  or  other  amendmenU  which 
provide  for  substantial  increases  in  the  sala- 
ries of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  judiciary. 
The  business  of  Government  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  business  and  we  need  to  attract 
and  to  hold  In  Government  service  the  best 
talent   among   our   citizens.     An   important 
step  in  this  direction  is  to  Increase  salaries 
so  that  they  are  more  nearly  commensurate 
With   the   Importance   and   responsibility  of . 
public  erffice."     William  Green,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  long 
ago  as  1926  when  there  was  agitation  for  the 
adoption  of  the  salary  scale  now  in  effect, 
advised  the  chairman  of  the  Hotise  Judiciary 
Committee  that  labor  was  tremendously  in- 
terested in  an  impartial,  orderly  and  speedy 
administration  of  justice.     Speaking  of  the 
attitude  of  members  of  labor  groups,  he  said. 
"This  they  realize  cannot  be  accomplished 
except    through    service    of    Judges    of    the 
highest    character    and    ability."      Further: 
"Manifestly,  the  salary  of  the  Federal  judges 
in   this   democratic   country   must  be   large 
enough  in  the  interest  cf  equal  justice  for 
all  cur  people  to  enable  the  lawyer  of  com- 
manding   ability    but    of    modest    financial 
means  to  enter  cheerfully  upon  a  lifetime 
service  on  the  Federal  bench."    The  trend 
for  general  Increase  in  judges'  salaries  is  vm- 
mlstakable.     Witness  the  pendency  of  legis- 
lation In  about  29  States  to  provide  for  such 
increases. 

It  may  be  contended  by  some  that  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  Federal  Judicial  salaries 
Will  be  too  costly.  Economy  in  government 
is  a  virtue  to  be  sought  as  eagerly  and  con- 
sUntly  as  in  private  life.  A  government,  like 
an  Individual,  must  ask  Itself  whether  it  can 
afford  an  additional  expenditure.  Can  we 
afford  to  increase  Judicial  salaries?  As  I  see 
it  the  real  issue  is  not  whether  we  can  afford 
to  increase  them,  but  whether  we  can  afford 
not  to  increase  them.  There  is  but  one  un- 
eqtUTocal  answer  to  this  query:  We  cannot 
afford  not  to  provide  a  substantial  increase. 

A  government  like  an  Individual  should 
bave  the  best  It  can  afford.  We  are  the 
wealthiest  Nation  in  the  world;  our  Ideals 
are  devoted  and  dedicated  to  Jtistice.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  not  be  paying  to  those  who 
administer  such  justice  salaries  so  beggarly 
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that  they  are  obliged  In  many  instances  to 
live  under  financial  strain.  Cannot  we  af- 
ford to  pay  the  salaries  England.  Ireland,  and 
1   £^ '7^^  many   oX   the   Sutes  pay   their 

Sutistlcs  and  students  of  government  fi- 
nances have  shown  that  in  each  of  the  States 
as  well  as  in  the  Federal  Government,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  judiciary  is  almost  in- 
flnltesimal   in  comparison  with  general  ex- 
penses of  government.    Take  the  case  of  the 
Federal    Government.    For    the    fiscal    year 
ending  June  30,  1941.  the  last  fuU  year  of 
peace.  $3,629,308  was  paid  out  in  judicial  sal- 
aries.   For  that  same  fiscal   year  the  Gov- 
ernment   spent    $6,473,847,156.08.     In    other 
words,  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  the 
cost  of  government  was  paid  out  in  Judicial 
salaries.    In    this    connection,   it   might    be 
parenthetically  added  that  during  the  same 
year  the  sum  of  $3,710,338.80  in  fees,  fines, 
and  penalties  was  collected  in  the  Federal 
courts.     Indeed,  for  the  fiscal   year  ending 
June  30,  1945,  over  $6,500,000  were  collected 
In   fines,  forfeitures,   and  penalties— a  sum 
almost  double  the  estimated  amount  for  Ju- 
dicial salaries  for  the   1947  fiscal  year.     In 
addition,  a  comparable  amount  Is  collected 
annually  from  fees  received  in  naturall2ation 
proceedings.     Thus  the  courts  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment little,  if  anything.    Since  the  courts 
as  an  integral  and  important  part  of  oxn-  Gov- 
ernment must  be  supported  at  any  cost,  the 
amounts  collected. in  fines,  forfeitures,  pen- 
alties, and  fees  are  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
of  judicial  salaries.     However,  these  figures 
do    effectively    demon5trate    the    relatively 
slight  cost  of  supporting  the  judicial  branch 
of  our  system. 

It  has  aptly  been  said  that.  "It  is  an  ad- 
mirable commentary  upon  the  prestige  of 
our  Federal  courts  that  Jurists  of  high  char- 
acter have  been  willing  to  serve  faithfully 
for  compensation  mtich  below  their  worth 
as  memb?rs  of  their  profession."  A  better 
judiciary  and  the  better  administration  of 
justice  await  the  day  when  judges  are  j>aid 
what  they  deserve.  The  worst  economy  that 
could  ever  be  practiced  would  be  to  pay 
judicial  salaries  so  low  that  In  the  end  they 
will  result  in  an  Inefficient  judiciary. 

To  deny  an  Immediate  increase  of  $5,000 
to  all  Federal  Judges  would  seem  to  be.  In 
my  opinion,  a  dangerous  and  sfeort-sighted 
policy.  To  adhere  to  an  inadequat*  Judicial 
salary  would  be  to  jeopardize  our  judicial 
structure.  The  good  common  sense  of  the 
American  people  wiU  not  countenance  such 
a  policy.  Congress,  as  spokesman  of  the 
American  people,  must  and  will  translate  the 
people's  will  Into  an  actual  fact.  My  faith 
In  our  Congrej-s  leaves  no  doubt  m  my  mind 
as  to  what  will  be  done.  The  somber  robe 
of  the  Federal  Judge  must  continue  to  sym- 
bolize the  dignity,  the  prestige,  the  integrity, 
the  impartiality,  the  Inviolability  of  the  cub- 
todlan  of  that  great  attribute  of  a  free  and 
powerful  Government:  The  guaranty  of  the 
right  of  everj'  man  to  life,  lltwrty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoid  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  Equal  Job  Opportuni- 


ties,  at  the  TindJey  Temple  Methodist 
Church.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  May  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guesto.  ladles, 
and  gentlemen.  I  am  against  ecooomic 
InjusUcc. 

I  believe  implicitly  In  equal  job  rights  and 
opportunities,  under  law,  for  every  American, 
man  or  woman.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Jew 
or  Gentile,  colored  or  white.  That  is  the 
American  way.  the  cornerstone  upon  which 
this  democracy  was  founded,  the  secret  of 
the  progress  of  our  great  Nation. 

The  bill  to  establish  a  permanent  Fair 
Smplo>'ment  Practice  Commission  la  con- 
sistent with  my  beliefs  and  activities  In  all 
of  my  pollUca:  as  well  as  my  private  lift. 
Bach  time,  in  1M4  and  1945.  when  the  appro- 
priation for  the  wartime  FKPC  came  before 
the  Senate,  I  supported  it.  As  a  member  cf 
the  Ssnate  Committee  on  Bducatlon  and 
Labor.  I  voted  for  it.  When  a  vicious  lUl- 
buster  developed  to  defeat  the  blU  by  pre- 
venting the  opportunity  for  a  vote.  I  signed 
the  cloture  petition  to  cut  off  the  end'ess 
talk  and  get  to  a  vote  on  the  bUl.  I  voted 
for  cloture.  That  move  was  defeated  by  the 
minority  of  the  Senate— 48  in  favor  of  cloture 
and  3fl  against— and  the  cloture  motion  lost 
by  a  bare  8  votes. 

But  this  vote  has  only  Increased  my  deter- 
mination to  see  this  13111  through  to  enact- 
ment. I  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
my  Democratic  colleague  and  the  great 
leader  of  this  light  In  the  Senate.  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  who.  in  his 
address  to  the  Senate  after  the  vote  was  re- 
corded, said: 

"Mr.  President.  It  took  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  to  redeem  the  world.  It  took  intesti- 
nal fortitude  to  bring  about  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  took  ordinary  American 
decency  to  bring  about  the  ConstituUon  of 
the  United  States.  It  took  the  death  of 
Americans  during  the  Civil  War  to  find  out 
that  this  was  one  country.  It  took  this  vote 
today  to  find  out  that  a  majority  cannot 
have  its  will.  •  •  •  This  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. •  •  •  Thia  ig  ong  country,  as 
Lincoln  said.  We  cannot  have  it  divided. 
We  cannot  have  one  country  for  the  South 
and  another  country  for  the  other  States  of 
the  United  States." 

This  country  and  Its  people  will  not  con- 
tinue divided  if  we  continue  our  fight.  We 
have  made  progress.  The  cloture  vote  itself 
was  a  goals  tone  In  the  history  of  this  coim- 
try.  It  was  the  first  time  since  ^e  Civil 
War  that  a  major  issue  affecting  minorities 
In  this  country  recclred  a  majority  vote  en 
cloture  in  the  United  States  Senate.  I  am 
encouraged.  The  cloture  vote  was  just  the 
beginning  and  the  best  start  we  have  ever 
made  on  an  issue  so  vital  to  Individual 
human  righU  In  this  country. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  speak  to  you  as  a 
fellow  citizen  and  as  a  Democrat.  I  am 
proud  of  my  party.  Por  the  past  many  years 
it  has  defended  the  rights  and  the  Intereats 
of  all  of  the  people  in  this  country — yes.  and 
provided  the  leadership  in  the  defense  of 
human  justice  everywhere.  Yet  I  hold  no 
brief  and  make  no  defense  of  the  BUbos  and 
the  Ranklns  and  othMs  of  their  kind  who 
subvert  the  principles  of  our  great  party  to 
foist  the  principles  of  feudalism  on  our  coun- 
try. I  said  an  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  I 
say  to  you  now  again : 

"There  was  in  no  part  of  our  country  tta* 
slightest  doubt  of  Franklin  DelarM>  Rooae- 
velt's  attitude  toward  otn'  minority  groiqis. 
It  is  one  of  the  certainties  that  he  will  go 
down  in  history  as  their  best-beloved  Presl 
dent  since  Lincoln.  Tet  he  was  elected  an4 
the  South  voted  solidly  for  President  Roose- 
velt while  they  knew  that  his  admtntatiatiop. 
according  to  his  o>wn  words,  would  seek  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  create  a  permanent 
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Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission,  be- 
cause— and  I  quote  the  President's  Chicago 
speech: 

"  'Our  economic  bill  of  rights,  like  the 
sacred  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Constitution 
Itself.  mu?t  be  applied  to  all  our  citizens, 
Irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  color.' 

■"The  President's  tunning  mate  in  that  elec- 
tion. Senator  Harry  S.  Truman,  had  long  ago 
pledged  himself  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
to  create  a  permanent  FEPC.  He  reiterated 
that  pledge  during  the  campaign. 

"When  the  tragedy  of  President  Roosevelt's 
untimely  death  overtook  us,  it  was  fortunate 
for  our  country  that  Vice  President  Truman's 
record  in  the  Senate  and  In  the  campaign 
had  revealed  him  as  a  protector  of  all  our 
people,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew,  colored 
and  white.  That  record  was  the  reassuring 
symbol  In  a  moment  of  vast  uncertainty  and 
distress.  Since  that  time  President  Truman's 
forthright  declarations  on  behalf  of  a  perma- 
nent FEPC  have  been  unhesitating." 

Even  after  tbe  cloture  vote,  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  harshly  attacked  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  members  of  his  own  party  for  his 
unwavering  support  of  the  FEPC  issue.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  iannounced  not  once  but 
several  times  his  continuing  determination 
to  see  the  FEPC  bill  through  to  enactment. 
When  Secretary  of  Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwellen- 
bach  addressed  a  huge  demonstration  In 
fledison  Square  Garden  on  February  28,  he 
said: 

"I  come  here  tonight  clothed  with  full 
authority  to  speak  on  behalf  of  President 
Truman.  I  come  with  authority  to  tell  you 
that  he  is  Just  as  determined  as  was  his  pred- 
ecessor that  this  falr-employment-practlce 
principle  be  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

"I  bring  this  assurance  In  what  I  know  is 
your  hour  of  disappointment.  I  know  how 
disappointed  you  and  all  of  your  supporters 
must  have  been  v/hen  you  had  to  abandon 
temporarily  the  struggle  in  the  Senate. 
But  you  must  realize  that  you  did  not  lose 
the  battle.  You  were  not  permitted  to  have 
a  decision  or  you  .would  have  won  •  •  • . 
You  lost  a  miner  skirmish  but  you  won  a 
victory  in  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  of  the  cause  you  so  ably 
presented.  I  ask  you  to  recall  the  dark  days 
of  Bataan  and  Corregldor.  It  would  have 
been  easy  then  to  have  lost  heart  and  faith. 
tut  the  American  people  never  faltered. 
They  were  firm  In  their  determination  to 
proceed  to  vlcicry.  That  firmness  stemmed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  rightness  of  their 
cause.  We.  too,  must  be  firm  in  our  deter- 
mination to  proceed  with  this  righteous 
cause." 

You  want  to  know — what  now?  You  want 
more  than  words.  You  want  action.  So  do 
I.  I  could  go  on  and  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  legislation.  But  I  do  not  believe  I  need 
to  convince  you  any  more  than  I  need  to  be 
convinced  of  the  need  for  the  bill,  of  its  wis- 
dom, of  its  essential  rightness,  or  of  Its  con- 
stitutionality. 

This  FEPC  bill  is  scarcely  no  further  from 
enactment  than  every  one  of  the  peoples 
Issues  before  the  Congress  today:  minimum 
vmges  and  hours,  public  housing,  public 
bMlth,  and  OPA.  What  Is  the  force  that 
keeps  such  legislation  from  favorable  con- 
gressional action.  It  Is  the  infamous  south- 
ern Democratic-Republican  coalition  that 
nuikes  a  mockery  of  party  pledges. 

That  coalition  prevented  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  Representative 
AooLTH  J.  Sabath.  of  Illinois,  from  bringing 
the  FEPC  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  last 
spring.  Let  me  quote  from  the  speech  Mr. 
8ABATH  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  after  the  rule  was  denied: 

"I  have  endeavored  to  effect  a  vote  on  the 
application  for  a  rule.  However,  due  to 
the  absence  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  from  time  to  time  It  was  the 
conseoEus  among  the  members  of  the  com- 


mittee that  all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  should  be  present  when  a 
final  vote  was  taken.  •  •  •  Those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  delay  and  dilatory  tactics 
against  the  measure  in  the  Rules  Committee 
should  not  now  charge  those  who  in  good 
faith  have  been,  and  still  are,  trying  to  ob- 
tain a  vote  on  the  matter  in  the  House." 

You  all  know  what  happened — the  vote 
was  held  up  by  this  Infamous  coalition  of 
Republicans  and  southern  Democrats,  despite 
Mr.  Sabath's  efforts,  until  every  southerner 
could  be  present  and  defeat  the  rule  by  a 
tie  vote. 

Now  that  same  coalition  is  acting  as  a  drag 
on  the  discharge  petition — the  petition  that 
would  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Hpuse 
despite  the  Rules  Committee.  Practically 
every  northern  Member  of  my  party  has 
signed  that  petition.  Why  have  not  the 
other  northern  Members  of  Congress  signed 
in  enough  number  to  bring  the  FEPC  bill 
to  a  vote? 

In  the  Senate,  we  watched  the  minority 
leader.  Senator  Wallace  WnrrE,  Republican 
of  Maine,  rise  to  his  feet  to  denounce  the 
bill  and  cloture  and  defend  the  southern 
flllbusterers.  This  was  after  our  majority 
leader.  Senator  Alben  Barklet,  Democrat,  of 
Kentucky,  had  ably  defended  the  bill  and 
announced  to  the  Senate  that  If  p>ermltted 
It  would  have  his  vote  as  well  as  his  vote 
on  cloture. 

That  coalition  must  be  broken  before  this 
country  can  again  resume  its  march  of  prog- 
ress In  peace,  in  Justice,  and  in  economic 
seciirity.  Only  the  voting  citizenry  of  this 
country  can  accomplish  that  task.  And  I 
say  to  you  that  its  accomplishment  is  as  es- 
sential to  yom-  welfare  as  the  three  meals 
j-ou  eat  each  day,  the  roof  over  your  head, 
and  the  clothing  you  wear.  That  is  the  fun- 
damental political  task  which  now  lies  before 
you. 

Your  first  opportunity  can  be  grasped  this 
year.  Elections  for  the  entire  House  and 
one-third  of  the  Senate  will  take  place  In 
November.  Where  do  the  candidates  stand 
on  the  Issues  which  concern  you?  What 
have  they  done  about  them  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time?  How  have  they  stood  on  fair- 
employment  practice  legislation,  whether 
they  have  occupied  the  governorship  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States?  You  have  the  right  to  ask  and  you 
have  the  right  to  have  an  answer.  How  will 
they  vote  if  the  issue  is  placed  before  them? 
Will  they  straddle  the  Issue  by  saying  that 
they  are  for  FEPC,  In  principle?  Do  they 
say,  "Let's  have  more  education,"  and  hand 
you  more  words  agata?  The  question  Is: 
How  will  they  vote  on  S.  101  and  its  com- 
panion bill  In  the  House,  H.  R.  2232?  And 
win  they  honestly  commit  themselves  to 
voting  for  cloture  in  the  Senate  and  signing 
the  petition  In  the  House  so  that  a  vote  may 
be  had  in  both  Houses  of  Congress?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  your  index 
to  Intelligent  voting.  Don't  be  fooled  or  led 
astray  by  blind' devotion  to  party  label.  If 
a  candidate's  record  Indicates  that  he  is  for 
FEPC,  let  him  have  your  vote.  If  he  has 
been  against  FEPC  or  evasive  In  any  way 
concerning  the  issue,  he  should  not  have 
your  vote. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  you  tonight.  I  want  to 
make  my  p>ositlon  crystal  clear,  and  that  I 
think  I  have  done.  I  stand  before  you  on 
my  record.  It  is  for  you  to  examine  that 
record  and  the  record  of  all  candidates  be- 
fore you  go  to  the  polls.  Democrat  that  I 
am.  I  say  to  vote  for  the  man  who  will  truly 
represent  your  Interests  and  your  wishes, 
be  he  Democrat  or  Republican,  It  is  their 
performance  which  counts. 

This  much  is  certain:  If  the  men  who  have 
upheld  the  great  Ideal  of  people's  rights  Ir- 
respective of  race,  creed,  and  color  are  given 
•  vote  of  confidence  at  the  polls,  then  those 


northerns  who  are  linked  arm-in-arm  with 
the  southern  bloc  will  be  renounced  and 
a  great  lesson  will  have  been  learned.  The 
ballot  Is  the  weapon  In  yovir  hands  with 
which  you  must  rip  asunder  this  unholy 
alliance  of  reactionary  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats.  "Thus,  you  may  serve 
your  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  least  we  can  expect  of 
magazines  of  national  importance  is 
that  their  statements  be  honest.  Re- 
cently in  Life  magazine  a  picture  was 
shown,  apparently  taken  from  the  air. 
The  picture  represents  a  number  of  grain 
tanks  that  have  been  used  in  the  past 
by  the  Government  for  storage  of  wheat 
during  the  period  of  surpluses.  The  in- 
dications are,  by  this  story,  that  these 
bins  or  tanks  are  filled  with  wheat  and 
are  represented  by  the  magazine  to  be 
the  hoarding  place  for  stored  wheat, 
being  held  by  unworthy  farmers  from 
the  starving  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  title  is  "Greed  on  the  Parm."* 
and  it  charfees  that  American  wheat  pro- 
ducers are  hoarding  wheat  to  get  famine 
prices. 

Most  of  the  wheat  remaining  on  North 
Dakota  farms  that  is  salable  is  there  be- 
cause farmers  could  not  get  cars  to  haul 
it,  because  the  Government  agencies 
failed  to  recognize  the  extent  of  this 
most  terrible  food-shortage  tragedy  that 
was  developing  through  the  fall  and 
winter.  Mr.  Plath,  president  of  the 
North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau,  says  he  feels 
that  the  editor  of  the  magazine  should 
choke  on  his  own  words. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  article  from  the  Fargo  Forum,  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  under  date  of  May  8,  entitled 
"Life  Magazine  Libels  Wheat  Farmers": 

LIFE  MAGAZINE  LIBELS  WHEAT  FARMERS 

If  it  were  possible  to  sue  a  magazine  for 
libeling  a  large  and  vital  segment  of  Amer- 
ica's productive  population,  then  unques- 
tionably, Life  magazine  would  be  In  for  a 
whale  of  a  damage  suit  for  its  charges  that 
wheat  producers  are  hoarding  their  wheat. 

That  Is  the  opinion  of  William  Plath, 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau, 
after  looking  over  an  editorial  and  a  picture 
in  the  current  issue  of  Life. 

"In  view  of  the  facts,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
uncalled  for  and  most  insulting  pieces  of  mis- 
representation I  have  ever  seen  In  print,"  said 
Mr.  Plath. 

That  sentiment  is  echoed  by  John  W.'Haw, 
agricultural  development  director  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  by  many  North  Da- 
kota farm  leaders. 

The  editorial — the  only  one  in  the  mag- 
azine and  occupying  almost  an  entire  page — 
is  captioned:  "Gr6ed  on  the  farm,"  and  It 
charges  that  American  wheat  producers  are 
hoarding  wljeat  "to  get  famine  prices." 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  editorial  is  that  thte 
farmers  of  the  United  States  ere  so  greedy 
they  would  willingly  let  people  starve  to  make 
a  few  extra  pennies. 


Saying  there  were  200.000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  left  on  the  farms  last  week,  the  edi- 
torial makes  this  comment: 

"It  is  not  enough  to  save  the  world,  or 
even  to  fulfill  cur  promisee,  but  It  Is  enough 
to  choke  the  farmers  who  are  hoarding  it." 
This  Is  tjTJlcal  of  comment  which  was  com- 
ing from  some  of  the  covmtry'g  editorial 
WTiters  and  radio  commentators  early  in  the 
campaign  to  get  the  wheat  off  the  farms, 
evidence  of  woeful  ignorance  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  scotched  in  his  public  address  at 
Climax,  Minn.,  by  Clinton  Anderson,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  this 
wheat  is  on  the  farms  because  farmers 
couldnt  get  cars  to  haul  It,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  failed  to  recognize  the  ex- 
tent of  this  most  terrible  food-shortage 
tragedy  that  was  developing  through  the  fall 
and  winter.  I  should  think  this  editor  would 
choke  on  his  own  words,"  said  Mr.  Plath. 

"It  is  deplorable  that  one  ignorant  man, 
sitting  in  some  eastern  editorial  office,  can 
blast  away  the  good  repute  of  thousands  of 
farmers  who  are  eager  to  get  this  wheat  to  the 
starving  people,  who  did  not  need  any  30- 
cent  bonus  to  get  their  grain  In. 

"Can't  these  eastern  people  understand 
that  the  farmers  didn't  haul  this  grain— for 
the  most  part — because  it  was  a  physical  im- 
possibility to  get  It  off  their  farms,  unless 
they  took  It  to  town  and  dumped  it  on  the 
ground?  The  cars  were  not  moved  in  fast 
enough  to  the  elevators,  hundreds  of  which 
were  blocked  for  months  last  year. 

"Secretary  Anderson  has  explained  to  all 
the  press  associations  and  made  the  state- 
ment over  a  Nation-wide  hoo'K-up.  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  farmers  hoarded  their 
wheat.  He  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
despite  the  car  shortages  the  railroads  and 
the  farmers  through  heroic  efforts  were  able 
to  and  did  move  vast  quantities  of  wheat  into 
the  terminal  markets  last  week." 

Checking  back  In  its  flits  to  get  the  picture 
of  last  year's  troubles  during  the  normal 
wheat-marketing  time,  the  Fargo  Forum 
finds  Mr.  Plath's  statement  fully  Justified? 

In  August  last  year  the  FKrgo  Forum  be- 
gan carrying  stories  about  the  huge  grain 
novement  and  the  fact  that  cars  were  not 
being  received  by  the  northern  lines  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  rolling  in  from 
the  country  elevators. 

The  huge  movement  was  hampered  by  an 
ICC  ruling  which  prohibited,  for  a  time,  the 
stopping  of  grain  cars  at  sampling  points,  ac- 
cording to  protests  filed  by  C.  H.  Conaway 
of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association,  and  by  the  traffic  committee  of 
the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
That  led  to  a  blockade  at  the  terminals  which 
resulted  in  an  embargo  on  grain  shipments 
for  a  time.  It  was  reported  in  the  Fargo 
Forum,  September  8,  1945. 

Also  early  in  September  the  Fargo  Forum 
carried  a  headline  "Boxcar  bottleneck  blocks 
461  elevators."  The  shortage  continued  all 
through  September  and  October  and  into 
November.  On  November  1.  the  Forum  re- 
ported 293  North  Dakota  blocked  elevators. 
By  then  winter  conditions,  blocking  coun- 
try highways  with  snow,  began  to  slow  the 
movement,  and  all  through  the  winter  and 
Into  the  spring,  that  situation  prevailed,  as 
the  Fargo  Forum  has  explained  on  several 
occasions. 

Then  it  was  time  for  seeding — and  up  to 
the  first  of  this  week,  farmers  have  been 
hard  pressed  to  get  their  wheat  and  feed 
crops  planted.  They  are  just  now  beginning 
to  get  in  position  to  move  a  large  tonnage 
of  wheat,  and  It  is  beginning  to  roU  Into 
the  elevators,  as  late  dispatches  from  country 
points  Indicate,  In  great  quantities. 

The  editor  of  Life  owes  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers of  the  Nation  an  apology  and  shctild 
publish  a  refutation  of  these  baseless  charges. 
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Attention  Chester  Bowles  and  Jolu  L 
LeiHs  et  al. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFCRD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATR^ES . 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mr.   HOPE.    Mr.   Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  about  other  Members  of  Congress, 
but  there  ha.-:  never  been  a  time  during 
the  almost  20  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  when  my  mail  has 
reflected   the   dissatisfaction   and   even 
despair  that  it  does  today.    It  is  ap- 
parently   a    helpless    feeling    and    one 
which  indicates  that  people  are  rapidly 
losing  confidence  in  their  Government. 
This  lack  of  confidence  is  brought  about 
by  the  belief  that  forces  outside  of  the 
Government    are    determining    govern- 
mental policies.     People  feel  thai  the 
President  and  Congress  have  either  ab- 
dicated or  have  been  completely  over- 
whelmed by  these  strong  outside  forces. 
They  are  disturbed  about  the  strike  sit- 
uation, which  is  represented  by  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  John  L.  Lewis,  although  con- 
cededly,  he  is  no  worse  in  this  respect 
than  many  other  labor  leaders.    They 
are   concerned    over   the   shortages   of 
many  things  which  are  not  only  desired, 
but  which  are  actually  needed  if  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  this  coimtry  is  to  be 
continued.    By  this  I  mean  such  things 
as  housing,  farm  machinerj'.  coal,  and 
transportation. 

They  hold  the  OPA  responsible  for 
th3se  shortages  because  they  know  that 
many  of  the  OPA  price  regulations  have 
been  so  framed  as  to  discourage  produc- 
tion. They  very  largely  associate  the 
OPA  with  the  CIO  because  they  feel  that 
the  CIO  has  used  the  OPA  as  an  instru- 
ment for  holding  down  prices  and  price 
ceilings,  while  increases  in  industrial 
wages  for  CIO  members  are  being  de- 
manded and  secured  with  the  approval, 
if  not  upon  the  instigation,  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Whether  intended  or  not, 
they  see  in  the  combination  of  strikes 
and  OPA  restrictions  on  production  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  why  goods  are 
not  available.  They  are  very  doubtful 
as  to  whether  OPA  is  contributing  much 
to  holding  down  Inflation  because  they 
see  a  larger  proportion  of  goods  going 
Into  the  black  market  every  day.  I 
think  that  some  form  of  price  control 
must  be  continued.  I  can  think  of  no 
worse  calamity  which  could  befall  this 
country  than  inflation.  However,  I  have 
no  hesitancy  whatever  in  saying  that  vm- 
less  this  unholy  alliance  between  the 
administration  and  organized  labor, 
whereby  wages  and  costs  are  increased 
on  the  one  hand  and  arbitrary  price  ceil- 
ings are  attempted  to  be  maintained  on 
the  other,  will  in  the  end  result  In  an 
utter  break-down  of  price  control  irre- 
spective of  what  legislation  may  be 
passed  by  Congress. 


In  my  mail  today  are  two  letters — one 
from  a  returned  veteran  in  Great  Bend. 
Kans..  and  the  other  from  a  returned 
veteran  now  living  at  Norman.  Okla. 
These  letters  reflect  the  feelings,  not  only 
of  veterans,  but  of  millions  and  millions 
of  other  honest,  substantial.  God-fear- 
ing people  in  this  coimtry.  The  letters 
referred  to  are  as  follows: 

As  a  returned  veteran.  I  must  say  that  It 
Is  a  ahock  to  find  the  country  for  whleb  we 
fought,  as  a  Oovemment  of  tbe  yeopl*  wtth 
two  Houses  of  Congress  and  oac  Ft«cldnkt. 
suddenly  taking  on  the  appearance  ot  a  Gov- 
ernment headed  by  several  self-styled  dic- 
tators, numerous  political  committees  acd 
two  labor  unions. 

I'm  not  antilabor  anti  believe  they  have 
their  riphlful  place  In  our  way  of  life,  but  I 
certainly  think  the  people  should  again  have 
a  few  rights.  There  should  be  some  control 
over  the  unions.  After  all.  they  riioald  not 
be  more  powerful  than  our  Consrwa. 

I  think  the  OPA  should  be  limited  In  Its 
powers  or  eliminated  completely.  The  age- 
old  law  of  siipply  and  demand  still  pretty 
well  takes  care  of  situations  that  the  OPA 
has  been  unable  to  solve.  Reconvei-sJon 
should  net  be  hampered  by  one  mans  opin- 
ion. Too  much  time  Is  spent  brow-beating 
small  business  over  a  mlsteke  of  a  few  cenu. 
while  the  black  market  in  clothing.  Jood! 
housing,  cars,  and  household  commodities 
goes  on  unmolested. 

Every  day  we  hear  announcemenu  over  the 
radio  and  see  bulletins  urging  us  to  conserve 
food  so  that  the  worlds  hungry  may  not 
starve,  but  along  with  these  pleas  we  hear  of 
a  38-day-old  coal  strike,  a  strike  by  pUots  of 
the  air  lines,  a  strike  of  water-front  wtxhen. 
a  strike  among  the  textile  workers,  and  others' 
which  I  won't  bother  to  name.  Do  we  feed 
any  of  Europe's  starving  people  by  conserving 
our  food  If  we  have  no  means  of  sending  It 
to  them,  if  we  have  no  coal  to  power  our 
trains  and  ships,  no  one  to  load  the  cargo  at 
the  docks,  if  we  have  no  engineers  to  run  our 
trains,  or  pilots  to  fly  our  planes? 

As  I  have  said,  we  are  patient  people — as 
long  as  there  are  some  signs  of  progress.  But 
I  have  failed  to  detect  any  of  those  signs. 
Instead,  we. seem  to  be  moving  backward. 
Our  national  welfare  seems  to  be  in  a  wane 
state  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

When  I  returned  from  overseas  almost  » 
year  ago  I  promised  myself  that  Congress 
would  eventually  set  up  labor  legislation  to 
deal  effectively  and  fairly  between  labor  and 
management.  I  thought  that  In  due  time  a 
system  could  toe  worked  out  to  settle  strikes 
without  causing  Irreparable  damage  to  oxir 
national  economy.  But  it  appears  that  little 
has  been  done.  We  are  stlU  In  tbe  same  rut. 
I'm  tired  of  forcing  myself  to  say  that  every- 
thing will  turn  out  all  right.  I'm  ready  for 
some  action. 

As  a  veteran  I  don't  mind  too  much  living 
in  a  room  in  someone  else's  home.     I  can 
wear  my  Army  clothes  a  whUe  longer.    I  can 
do  without  a  new  car  for  some  time  to  come. 
My  wife  doesnt  have  to  have  nylons  or  a  new 
washing  machine.    Of  course,  we  would  like 
to  have  these  things — a  home,  a  car,  nylons, 
etc.— but    wc    can    do   without    them.     But 
there  is  one  thing  that  we  must  have— we 
must  have  some  evidence  that  progress  is 
being  made  toward  reconversion  and  supp'y- 
Ing  these  things.     We  must  know  that  our 
Oovemment    Is    strong    enough    and    wise 
enough  to  deal  with  the  small  groups  that 
are  destroying  our  American  way  of  life.    We 
are  tired  of  watching  the  wheels  of  the  con- 
gressional buggy  spin  in  this  well-worn  nit. 
and  we  think  that  It  is  time  for  someone  to 
get  out  and  push. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
today's  Washington  Post  and  statements 
upon  the  subject  referred  to  therein: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  'i3.  1946] 
urxniN  intcED — united  st\tes  "loot£d"  nazi 

AKT,    EXPERTS    SAT 

Uncle  Sam  has  followed  the  "brazen  loot- 
ing" methods  of  the  Nazis  in  shipping  200 
world-famous  masterpieces  here  from  Ger- 
many, a  group  of  American  art  authorities 
charged   yesterday. 

In  an  "urgent  request"  to  the  President, 
Bome  95  art  authorities  asked  that  the  col- 
lection— cpntaining  15  Rembrandts,  3  Rapha- 
els, 5  Tltians.  and  6  Rubenses — be  removed 
from  the  National  Gallery  vaults  here,  and 
returned  immediately  to  Germany. 

The  resolution  sent  to  the  White  House 
said.  "This  action  cannot  be  justified  on 
technical,  political  or  moral  grounds,  and 
many,  including  the  Germans  themselves, 
may  And  it  hard  to  distinguish  between  the 
resultant  situation  and  the  'protective  cus- 
tody' used  by  the  Nazis  as  a  camouflage  for 
the  sequestration  of  the  artistic  treasures  of 
other  countries  " 

Asking  that  the  President  order  the  "im- 
mediate safe  return"  of  the  paintings  to 
Germany,  the  art  authorities  also  requested 
the  "cancellation  of  any  plans  that  may  have 
been  made  to  exhibit  them  in  this  country 
and  the  countermanding  without  delay  of 
any  further  such  shipments." 

Signers  of  the  resolution  Inciude  George 
H.  Myers,  president  of  the  District  Textile 
Muttum.  and  Thomas  C.  Parker,  director  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts  here. 


Washiwcton.  Decemlwr  14,  1945. — The 
Honorable  Harlan  Pi«ke  Stone.  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art.  announced  today  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  National  Gallery  had  agreed  to 
accept  custody  of  the  paintings  from  Ger- 
man museums  which  might  be  brought  to 
this  country  for  safekeeping  until  conditions 
in  Germany  insuring  their  proper  care  have 
be?n  reestablished. 

He  stated  that  atx)ut  200  paintings  had 
arrlverl  at  the  Gallery,  having  been  safely 
transported  to  this  country  by  the  United 
States  Array,  and  that  arrangements  are 
now  being  medtf  to  store  these  paintings 
In  the  Gallery's  air-conditioned  storage 
rccms.  The  Chief  Justice  added  that  he  felt 
the  United  States  Army  deserved  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  care  exerci8::d  in  salvag- 
ing these  great  works  of  art  and  in  making 
provision  for  their  safety  untU  they  can  be 
returned  to  Germany. 

A  list  of  the  paintings  which  are  now 
stored  at  the  Gallery  is  appended  hereto. 

The  attached  statements  wert  released  to 
the  press  by  the  White  House  on  September 
26,  1945.  and  by  the  War  Department  on 
December  6,  1945. 

Skptxmbss  26.  1945.— The  United  SUtes 
Government  is  removing  from  Germany  to 
the  continental  United  States  certain  per- 
lsh£ble  German  art  objects  not  readily  iden- 
tifiable  ca   looted   property,   with   the   sol* 


Intention  of  keeping  such  treasures  safe  and 
In  trust  for  the  people  of  Germany  or  the 
other  rightful  owners.  The  United  States 
Government  will  retain  these  objects  of  art 
in  its  possession  only  as  long  as  necessary 
to  insure  their  physical  safety  or  until  such 
time  as  It  may  be  possible  to  return  them 
to  their  rightful  owners.  The  return  of 
readily  identifiable  looted  art  objects  to  the 
liberated  countries  from  the  American  zone 
in  Germany  is  already  under  way. 

When  the  appropriate  Allied  bodies  deter- 
mine the  rightful  owners  or  the  return  of 
conditions  in  Gjelrmany  whereby  the  safety 
of  the  objects  to  be  stored  in  the  United 
States  can  be  definitely  assured,  they  will  be 
distributed  according  to  the  directives  of 
such  Allied  groups.  When  objects  of  art  are 
definitely  established  as  being  of  bona  fide 
German  ownership,  they  will  be  returned 
to  Germany  when  conditions  there  war- 
rant. 

Ths  reason  for  bringing  these  perishable 
art  objects  to  the  United  States  is  that 
expert  p>ersonnel  is  not  available  within  ths 
American  zone  to  assure  their  safety.  At 
present  these  perishable  objects  are  being 
stored  under  conditions  which  would  bring 
about  their  deterioration.  For  many  of  these 
art  objects  there  are  not  adequate  housing 
facilities  in  Germany. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  through  the 
chairman  of  its  Beard  of  Trustees,  the  Hon- 
orable Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  requested,  on 
bahalf  of  the  Government,  to  arrange  for 
the  storage  and  protection  of  these  works 
of  art  while  in  this  country. 

MASTERPIECES    ARPJVE    IN    UNITED    ST.'.TES 

December  6.  1945.— Approximately  200 
masterpieces  of  painting  from  Germany  now 
rest  In  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  at  Wash- 
'  gton.  The  shipment,  which  Includes  works 
by  such  artists  as  Botticelli.  Van  Eyck,  Mem- 
ling,  Durer,  Raphael,  Titian.  Giorglone.  Rsm- 
brandt,  and  Rubens  arrived  in  New  York 
Friday  aboard  ihe  steamship  James  Parker 
and  were  transported  to  the  Nation's  capital 
in  Army  vehicles  yesterday. 

The  paintings,  which  formerly  had  been  in 
German  museums  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
the  w^ar.  were  brought  to  this  country  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  outlined  in  a  White 
House  sWtement  of  last  September  26  which 
announced  that  the  War  Department  would 
transport  certain  perishable  art  treasures  to 
this  country  for  safekeeping  and  in  trust  for 
the  German  people. 

These  works  of  art  will  be  returned  to  the 
museums  when  conditions  in  Europe  warrant. 
In  the  meantime,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  through  the  chairman  of  Its  Board  of 
trustees.  Harlan  F'iske  Stone,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  has  arranged  for  the 
storage  and  protection  of  the  masterpieces 
while  they  are  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  any  of  these 
works  cf  art  v.'ill  be  exhibited  to  the  public 
'ontU.  perhaps,  before  the  time  arrives  for 
their  return  to  Germany. 

LIST  or  PAINTINCS  BT  ARTIST  AND  TITLE 

Albrecht  Altdorfer:  Rest  on  the  Flight. 
Landscape  With  Satyr  Family.  Nativity, 
Christ's  Farewell  to  His  Apostle. 

Christoph  Amberger:  Cosmographer  Se- 
bastian  Munster. 

Jacopo  Amigione:  Lady  as  Diana. 

Fra  Angelico:  Last  Judgment. 

Atistrlan  Master  (circa  1400):  Christ,  Ma- 
donna, and  St.  John. 

Austrian  Master  (circa  1410):  Crucifixion. 

Hans  Baldung-Grlen :  Altar  of  Halle,  Graf 
Lowanstein,  Lamentation  tor  Christ.  P3rramua 
and  Thlsbe. 

Giovanni  Bellini :  The  Resurrection. 


Bohemian  (circa  1350) :  Glatyer  Madonna. 

Hieronymus  Bosch:  St.  John  on  Patmos. 

Botticelli:  Gluliano  de  Medici  and  frame; 
Madonna  of  the  Lilies.  St.  Sebastian,  Simon- 
ette  Vespucci.  Venus. 

Dirk  Bouts:  Madonna  and  Child,  Virgin  in 
Adoration. 

Peter  Breughel:  Dutch  Proverbs,  Two  Mon- 
keys. 

Angelo  Bronzino:  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man. 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Man.  Ugolino  Martelll. 

Hans  Burgkmaii;:  Holy  Famif^. 

Giovanni  Battista  Caracciolo:  Cosmas  ejid 
Damian. 

Caravagglo:  Amor. 

Vittore  Carpacclo:  Entombment  of  Christ. 

Andrea  del  Castagno:  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin. 

Chardin:  The  Draughtsman.  Still  Life. 

Petrus  Chrlstus:  Portrait  of  a  Girl,  St.  Bar- 
bara and  a  Carthusian  Monk. 

Joos  van  Cleve:  Young  Man. 

Cologne  Master  (circa  1400)  :  Life  of  Christ. 

Cologne  Master  (circa  1350)  :  Madonna  En- 
throned, Crucifixion. 

CorreglovLeda  and  the  Swan. 

Francesco  Cossa:  Allegory  of  Autumn. 

Lucas  Cranach:  Frau  Reuss.  "Lucretla," 
Rest  on  the  Flight. 

Daumier:  Don  Quixote. 

Piero  di  Cosimo:  Mars.  Venus,  and  Amor, 

Lorenzo  di  Credi:  Young  Girl. 

Albrecht  Diirer:  Madonna.  Madonna  With 
the  Goldfinch.  Young  Woman,  Hieronymus 
Holzschuher,  Cover  for  Portrait  of  Hierony- 
mus Holzschuher. 

Adem  Elshelmer:  The  Drunkenness  of 
Noah,  Holy  Family.  Landscape  With  Weeping 
Magdalene.  St.  Christopher. 

Jean  Fouquet:  Etienne  Chevalier  With  St. 
Stephen. 

French  (circa  1400) :  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin. 

French  Master  (circa  1400) :  Triptych. 

Geertgen  tot  Slnt  Jans:  John  the  Baptist, 
Madonna. 

Glorgione:  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man. 

Giotto:  Death  of  the  Virgin. 

Jan  Gossaert:  Baudouln  de  Bourbon, 
Christ  on  the  Mountain. 

Francesco  Guardi:  The  B.alloon  Ascension. 
St.  Mark's  Plaza  in  Venice,  Piazzetta  In 
Venice. 

Prans  Hals:  Hille  Bcbbe,  Nurse  and  Child. 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Woman,  Singing  Boy,  TYman  Oosdorp. 

Meindert  Hobbema:  Landscape. 

Hans  Holbein:  George  Giesze.  Old  Man. 
Portrait  of  a  Man. 

PietET  de  Hooch:  The  Mother,  Party  of  Of- 
ficers and  Ladles. 

WUlem  Kalf :  Still  Life.  Still  Life. 

Philips  Konninck:  Dutch  Landscape. 

Georges  de  La  Tour:  St.  Sebastian. 

Filippino  Lippl:  Allegory  of  Music. 

Fra  Filippo  Lippl:  Adoration  of  the  Child. 

Pietro  Lorenzetti:  St.  Humllltas  Raises  a 
Nun.  Death  of  St.  Humllltas. 

Claude  Lorrain:  Italian  Coast  Landscape. 

Lorenzo  Lotto:  Christ's  Farewell  to  His 
Mother. 

Bastiano  Mainardi:  Portrait  of  a  Man. 

Manet:  In  the  Wintergarden. 

Andrea  Mantegna:  Cardinal  Mezzarota. 
Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Simon  Marmion:  Altar  of  St.  Omer  (two 
panels ) . 

Slmone  Martini:  Burial  of  Christ. 

Maaacclo:   Birth  Platter.   Three  Predellae, . 
Four  Saints. 

Quinten  Massys:    Magdalene. 

Master  cf  Darmstadt  PEission:  Altar  Wings. 

Master  of  Pleraalle :  Crucifixion.  Portrait  of 
a  Man.' 

Master  of  Virgin  Among  Virgins :  Adoration 
of  the  Kings. 

Hans  Memling:  Madonna  Enthroned  With 
Angels,  Madonna  Enthroned,  Madonna  and 
Child. 


LIppo  Memml:  Madonna  and  Child. 

Antonello  da  Messina:  Portrait  of  a  Man. 

Jan  Moetaert:  Portrait  of  a  Man. 

Aelbert  Ouwater:  Raising  of  Lazarus. 

Palma  Vecchlo:  Portrait  of  a  Man,  Young 
Woman. 

Giovanni  Paolo  Pannlnt:  Colosseum. 

Giovanni  di  Paolo:    Christ  on  the  Cross 
Legend  of  St.  Clara. 

Joachim  Patinlr:  Rest  on  the  Flight 

Sebastiano  del  Piombo:    Roman    Matron. 
San  Dago  Knight. 

Antonio  PoUaluolo:  David. 

Nicolas  Poussln:  St.  Matthaus.  Amaltea. 

Raphael:  Madonna  Dlotalevl.  Madonna 
Terranova,  Solly  Madonna. 

Rembrandt:  Landscape  With  Bridge,  John 
the  Baptist,  Joseph  and  Potlphar's  Wife 
Vision  of  Daniel,  Moses  Breakmg  Law  Tablets 
Susanna  and  the  Elders,  Tobias  and  the 
Angel,  Mlherva.  Rape  of  Proserpina,  Self 
Portrait,  Hendrlcke  Stoeffels,  Man  With  Gold 
•Helmet.  Old  Man  With  Red  Hat  Rabbi 
Saskla.  ' 

Rubens:  Landscape  (Shipwreck  of  Aeneas). 
St.  Cecilia,  Madonna  Enthroned  With  Saints' 
Andromeda,  Perseus  and  Andromeda  Isabella 
Brandt. 

Jacob  van  Rulsdael:  Haarlem  View. 

Sassetta:  Legend  of  St.  Francis.  Mass  of  St 
Francis. 

Martin  Schongauer:  Nativity. 

Segbers:   Landscape. 

Luca  SignoreUi;  Three  Saints  (Altar  Wing) 
(2).  Portrait  of  a  Man. 

Francesco  Squarclone :  Madonna  and  Child 

Jan  Steen:  Inn  Garden.  The  Christening 

Bernardo  Strozzl:  Judith. 

Gerard  Terborch:  The  Concert.  Fatherly 
Advice. 

Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo:  Carrying  of  the 
Cross.  St.  Agatha.  Rlnaldo  and  Armida. 

Tintoretto:  Doge  Mocenlgo.  Old  Man. 

Titian :  Venus  with  Organ  Player.  Self  Por- 
trait. Lavinla.  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man 
Strozzl  Child. 

Cosma  Tura:  St.  Christopher,  St  Sebastian 

Adrlaen  van  der  Velde:  The  Farm. 

Roger  van  der  Weyden:  Marlenaltar. 
Johanneaaltar.  Bladelin  Altar.  Portrait  at  a 
Woman,  Charles  the  Bold. 

Jan  Van  Eyck:  Crucifixion,  Madonna  In  the 
Church,  Giovanni  Arnolflna.  Man  With  a 
Pink.  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Lucas  van  Leyden :  Chess  Players.  Madonna 
and  Child. 

Velasquez:  Alessandro  del  Borro.  Countess 
Ollvares. 

Domenlco  Venexlano:  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lucy,  Portrait  of  a 
Young  Woman. 

Vermeer:  Young  Woman  With  a  Pearl 
Necklace,  Man  and  Woman  Drinking  Wine. 

Andrea  del  Verrocchlo:  Madonna  and 
Child  (2). 

Watteau:  Fete  Champetre,  French  Comedi- 
ans. Italian  Comedians. 

Westphallan  Master  (ca.  1250) :  Triptych. 

Konrad  Witz:  Crucifixion,  Decision  of  Re- 
demption. 
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Discharf  e  Emblem  Posta|:e  Stamp 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HO'N.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recx>rd.  I  herewith  Include  a  press 
release  from  the  information  service  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  describing 
the    ceremony    at    the    White    House, 


Thursday.  May  9.  1946.  when  President 
Truman.  In  his  capacity  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  all  the  armed  forces  of  the 
nation,  was  presented  with  the  first  sheet 
of  the  honorable  discharge  emblem  post- 
age stamp. 
It  follows: 

In  a  ceremony  without  precedent  in  phila- 
telic history.  President  Harry  S.  Truman  at 
the  White  House  today,  in  his  capacity  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  all  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Nation,  was  presented  with  the  first 
sheet  of  the  honorable-discharge  emblem 
postage  stamp. 

Postmaster  General  Robert  B.  Hannegan 
made  the  presentation  in  the  historic  East 
Room,  as  ranking  officers  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  distinguished  Government  officials 
looked   on.     Specially  choeen   enlUted   men 

from  each  branch  of  the  combat  services 

Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard- 
occupied  places  of  honor  flanking  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Postmaster  General.  They 
were:  ^^t.  Michael  Pullce,  Army;  Chief  Elec- 
trican's  -Mate  Charles  Clayboum,  Navy;  Sgt. 
Douglas  T.  Jacobson.  Marine  Corps,  and  Ma- 
chinist's Mate.  First-Class.  Paul  Leaman 
Clark,  Coast  Guard.  Representatives  of  vet- 
erans' organizations  were  among  the  300  who 
attended  the  ceremonies. 

The  President  entered  the  East  Room  ac- 
companied by  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Admiral  WU- 
ll«m  D.  Leahy,  and  his  mUitary  and  naval 
aides. 

Postmaster  General  Hannegan  opened  the 
ceremonies  by  stating  that  it  was  the  Post 
Office  Department  people  themselves  who 
were  responsible  for  the  iasxiance  of  this  new 
stamp  honoring  the  heroes  of  World  War  II. 

"The  Pest  Office  Department  receives  re- 
quests each  week  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try," Mr.  Hannegan  pointed  out,  "for  the  is- 
suance of  commemorative  postage  stamjjs. 
We  are  proud  to  issue  this  one  and  proud  that 
our  President  and  Commander  in  Chief  in- 
vited us  to  the  White  House  where  this  cere- 
mony could  take  place." 

Then  Mr.  Hannegan  said: 

"In  the  course  of  this  Nation's  last  armed 
conflict  12.000.000  Americans  were  called  into 
the  victorious  services  of  which  you,  Mr. 
President,  are  iJommander  In  Chief. 

**Three  hundred  thousand  of  those  Ameri- 
cans will  not  return.  Nearly  700,000  have 
come  back  bearing  the  bodily  hurt  of  steel 
and  blast.  All  went  into  an  ordeal  more 
terrible  than  an^  that  the  massed  forces  of 
this  Nation's  defenders  ever  faced  before. 

"But  for  the  courage  and  stamina  of  these 
young  men  and  women  and  the  skill  of  their 
commanders.  America  would  present  a  dif- 
ferent scene  today,  a  spectacle  of  the  overlord- 
ship  of  Nazism,  the  end  of  all  tha^  freemen 
hold  dear. 

"It  is  our  purpose.  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
memorate the  sacrifices  and  the  heroism  of 
both  the  living  and  the  dead— of  all  men  and 
Women  in  our  Army,  our  Navy,  our  Marine 
Corps,  our  Coast  Guard,  and  our  Merchant 
Marine — who  served  In  the  forces  that 
brought  victory  under  your  command. 

•That  victory  attained,  the  great  majority 
who  made  it  possible,  on  the  battlefield,  on 
the  high  seas,  or  in  the  air,  have  now  resumed 
their  places  in  civilian  life.  They  have  gone 
back  to  their  homes,  to  their  Jobs,  and  to 
the  ways  of  peace.  They  wear  the  uniform 
no  more. 

"But  to  signify  past  membership  in  the 
aimed  service,  each  of  these  defenders  of 
America  is  now  entitled  to  wear  a  discharge 
button.  And  whether  a  man  wore  four  sUrs 
on  the  shoulder  of  his  military  blouse  yester- 
day, or  whether  he  had  not  even  so  much  ks 
a  single  chevKsn  on  his  sleeve,  the  button  he 
wears  today  is  the  same. 

•Tn  that  sense,  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
charge button  is  an  Insigne  of  the  heroion 
of  a  whole  people.    In  that  sense  it  is  q\ilt« 


as  meaningful  as  aU  the  special  awarvta.  the 
medals,  the  stars,  the  oak  leaf  clusters,  that 
are  made  for  individual  taera«ani.  And  in  that 
Maae.  too.  thu  modaat  dtaeharge  button  la 
■trlctly  In  charaeter  with  the  damocrMy 
which  has  oonf erred  upon  you  its  hlglwt 
oiBce. 

"The  people  of  mar  democracy  live  In  the 
hope  that  this  award  will  be  the  last  America 
ahall  ever  have  to  make  for  service  in  armed 
combat.  They  share  with  you.  Mr.  President, 
the  certain  knowledge  that  If  this  hope  dtaa. 
the  world  dies  with  it. 

"From  time  to  time  while  nations  and  their 
governments  grope  and  stumble  on  the  hard 
path  to  peace,  there  come  to  tie  voices  of 
discouragement,  counsels  of  despair.  We 
hear  that  there  can  be  no  peace.  We  hear 
that  governments  and  the  leaders  of  govern- 
ments  are  conducting  themselves  as  if  they 
had  relinquished  the  hope  cf  peace.  We  are 
told  that  an  unregenerate  world  cannot  rise 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  highest  goal  ever  act 
for  Itself  by  manklqd— the  goal  that  was  aet 
by  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  falth- 
fuUy  pursued.  Mr.  President,  by  youtaelf  as 
his  succesaor. 

"But  a  nation  is  precipitated  into  war  only 
after  the  will  to  war  has  been  Instilled  in  iu 
people.  Today.  Mr.  President,  there  exisu  no 
nation  on  earth  whose  people  have  it  in  their 
hearts  to  make  war  upon  another  people. 
And  whether  it  be  in  the  practice  of  scIOeaa 
statesmanship  or  in  the  fear  of  consequences. 
the  leaders  of  governments  must,  in  the  end. 
respect  the  hunger  for  peace  that  lives  in  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

"To  the  whispers  of  defeat,  we  shall  not 
yield.  Our  very  love  of  country  forbids  this; 
for  if  we  surrender  peace,  we  surrender 
America — not  to  any  people  or  any  nation  or 
group  cf  nations,  but  to  the  destruction  that 
must  descend  upon  victor  and  vanquished 
alike  in  conflict  of  nations  from  this  tlma 
forward. 

"We  cannot  offer  recompense  to  the  living, 
we  cannot  honor  the  dead,  save  by  reaffirming 
the  promise  that  war  shall  not  come  to  the 
Nation  of  their  sons  and  their  daughters. 

"In  commemoration  of  the  sacrifices  and 
the  heroism  of  12.000.000  Americans,  the 
United  States  post  ofllce  has  issued  a  new 
stamp,  Mr.  President,  which  bears  the  de- 
sign of  the  discharge  button  and  the  word- 
ing.  "Honoring  those  who  have  served." 

"I  have  the  privilege  of  handing  you  the 
first  sheet  of  this  stamp." 
In  response.  President  Trtiman  said: 
"Mr.  Postmaster  General  and  all  of  ycu 
who  are  gathered  here  for  this  ceremony.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  thoughtfulneas  cf 
the  Postmaster  General  In  giving  me  the  first 
sheet  of  these  stamps.  Incidentally,  it  will 
probably  cost  me  $2.50. 

"But  that  honorable  discharge.  In  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  greatest  docum:;nts 
that  can  come  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
has  served  bis  country. 

"I  have  one.  I  am  rery  proud  of  It.  I 
have  it  framed  so  that  both  sides  are  visible — 
glass  on  each  side.  I  wanted  the  side  to 
show  which  said  that  I  had  an  excellent 
character,  that  I  was  capable  of  filling  the 
next  higher  grade  to  the  rank  which  I  held 
when  I  was  discharged,  and  that  said  that  I 
had  done  the  country  good  and  faithful 
service.  I  wanted  the  people  to  be  sure  and 
Bee  that  when  they  looked  at  that  discharge. 
"Nothing  could  be  finer  in  a  man's  career 
than  to  have  an  excellent  discharge  from  the 
service  of  his  country.  That  is  what  this 
stamp  commemorates — an  excellent  dis- 
charge from  service  to  country,  in  a  war 
that  was  fought  to  create  in  this  world  an 
enduring  peace. 

"The  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  all  the  other  great  docu- 
ments which  Presidrat  Roosevelt  imple- 
mented, must  be  carried  through  to  their 
logical  oondxision;  and  I  am  cure  that  thess 
12.000,000  men  who  wear  o(  will  wear  this 
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beautiful  discharge  button  for  World  War  II 
will  be  the  first  to  help  us  realize  the  ideals 
which  were  set  up  by  my  predecessor. 

'Bob.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this,  and 
111  see  you  about  the  compensation  after  this 
is  over." 

At  Postmaster  General  Hannegan's  sugges- 
tion, the  President  made  the  presentation  of 
sheets  of  the  new  stamp  to  the  Cabinet 
officers  who  are  the  civilian  heads  of  the 
military  establishments  and  to  the  service 
commanders.  The  stamp  sheets  were  en- 
closed in  souvenir  albums. 

Recipients  were  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P. 
Patterson:  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal:  Admirals  Leahy.  Chester  W.  Nlmltz, 
and  Ernest  J.  King;  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz,  Com- 
manding General,  Army  Air  Porces;  Gen. 
Alexar.der  A.  Vandegrllt,  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps;  and  Admiial  Joseph  F.  Farley, 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Albums  were  mailed  to  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall. Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold.  Gen.  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower,  and  former  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  L.  Stimson. 

Explaining  that  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Por- 
restal  was  testifying  before  a  congressional 
committee  and  could  not  attend,  the  Post- 
master  General    remarked: 

"I  am  sorry  for  that  because  I  can  see  an 
example  of  unification  here." 

When  the  President  presented  an  album 
to  General  Vandegrlft,  he  said: 

"I  can  assure  you  that  the  Marines  aren't 
going  to  be   abolished." 

After  presenting  the  albums  to  the  four 
decorated  veterans,  the  President  said: 

"It  Is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  take  part  in  cere- 
monies of  this  sort.  I  have  so  many  other 
duties  that  are  not  so  pleasant  that  when 
one  such  as  this  comes  along,  I  take  a  great 
deal  of  pride  In  having  a  part  ih  it.  And  I 
want  to  thank  the  Postmaster  General,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  meet  each  one  of  you  as  you 
go  out.  If  you  like." 

A  statement  of  the  records  of  the  four  vet- 
erans  is   attached. 

Records  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  four 
combat  services  who  received  albums  each 
containing  a  sheet  of  the  new  discharge  em- 
blem stamp,  presented  to  them  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  In  the  East  Room  of  the. 
White  House  this  afternoon. 

AaMT 

Sgt.  Michael  Pullce  enlisted  in  the  Army  on 
July  29,  1939.  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  Cavalry  National  Guard  unit  at 
Carlsbad,  N.  Mex..  and  remained  with  that 
unit  until  August  1.  1940.  This  unit  was 
converted  to  an  antiaircraft  organization 
known  as  the  Tv,o  Hundredth  Coast  Artillery. 
On  January  6.  1941,  the  unit  was  inducted 
into  the  Regular  Army  service  and  moved  to 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  Sergeant  Pullce  was  in  Bat- 
tery P  of  the  unit  and  left  from  Sin  Fran- 
cisco for  overseas  on  September  8.  1941.  He 
arrived  at  Manila  September  26.  1941  and 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Stotsenberg  near  Clark 
Field.  Luzon.  Sergeant  Pullce  was  assigned 
to  the  Five  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Regiment  and  sent  to  Manila  to  guard 
General  MacArthurs  headquarters.  He  re- 
mained there  until  December  24,  at  which 
time  Manila  was  declared  an  open  city.  The 
unit  moved  December  24  to  Culumpit  to  pro- 
tect the  only  bridge  leading  into  Manila  from 
the  north  while  American  troops  evacuated 
from  Manila.  The  unit  guarded  the  bridge 
imtll  December  25  when  It  moved  to  Pilar 
Field,  there  to  set  up  gun  positions.  Pulice 
returned  to  Manila  with  his  squadron  on 
January  1,  1942,  where  he  secured  supplies  on 
the  day  before  the  Japs  took  Manila.  On 
January  5  he  moved  with  the  unit  to  Cabea- 
bon  Field,  Bataan.  He  remained  there  until 
April  1.  1942,  when  he  was  moved  to  the  front 
lines  and  on  April  2  was  blown  from  a  fox 
boie  by  a  bomb.    On  April  6,  he  was  sent  to 


an  Army  hospital.  April  9  Bataan  fell  and 
Pulice,  with  his  imit,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Japs. 

However,  he  remained  In  the  same  hos- 
pital until  the  fall  of  Corregidor  on  May 
6,  1942.  Then  Japs  evacuated  the  prisoners 
to  Manila,  where  Pullce  was  held  prisoner  in 
Billbld  prison  until  July  4,  1942.  He  was 
then  moved  to  Cabanuatan  in  northern 
Luzon  in  October  1942,  at  which  time  he 
was  evacuated  to  Divoa  penal  colony  on 
Mindanao.  He  remained  there  until  Feb- 
uary  1944  when  he  was  moved  to  an  air- 
field outside  of  Divoa  City  to  work  until 
August  20,  1944,  which  was  the  first  day 
the  city  was  bombed  by  American  forces. 
On  that  day  Pulice  together  with  other 
American  prisoners,  was  put  on  a  boat  for 
Jtipan.  Septemljer  7  the  boat  was  torpedoed 
by  an  American  submarine  and  Sergeant 
Pullce  escaped  with  approximately  83  other 
American  prisoners  to  a  small  island  where 
they  remained  with  guerrillas  from  Septem- 
ber 8  until  29.  Then  an  American  sub- 
marine picked  up  approximately  83  prisoners 
and  took  them  to  New  Guinea  and  then 
evacuated  them  to  the  ^Forty-second  General 
Hospital  In  Brisbane,  Australia.  From  there 
they  came  to  the  United  States,  arriving 
December  1.  1944. 

Pulice  holds  the  Purple  Heart  with  one 
oak  leaf  cluster,  unit  clta,tion  with  three 
clusters.  Pacific  theater  ribbon  with  two 
stars.  Philippine  liberation  rIbl)on,  Philip- 
pine defense  ribbon  with  one  star,  American 
defense  ribbon  with  one  star.  Good  Conduct 
Medal.  American  theater  ribbon,  victory 
ribbon. 

Sergeant  Pullce  was  born  In  MorencI,  Ariz., 
on  February  10,  1919. 

NAVT  *♦ 

Charles  V.  Claybourn,  chief  electrician's 
mate.  United  States  Navy,  is  a  veteran  of 
Bataan,  and  later  Corregidor,  where  he  was 
captured  and  spent  2  V2  years  as  a  Jap  prisoner 
in  five  different  Japanese  military  prison 
camps.  He  made  five  attempts  to  escape. 
On  the  last  of  these,  he  was  caught  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  Together  with  eight 
other  men,  who  were  In  the  escape  group, 
they  were  forced  to  dig  their  own  graves  and 
then  lined  up  before  a  firing  squad.  Fate,  in 
the  form  of  a  Japanese  officer,  stopped  the 
execution.  To  date,  no  one  knows  why  this 
stay-of-execution  order  was  given.  Follow- 
ing this,  he  was  beaten  and  tortured  for 
30  days  in  a  Jap  guardhouse. 

Claybourn  Is  1  of  82  survivors  from  the 
Jap  prison  ship  torpedoing  and  massacre  of 
September  1944.  in  which  668  American 
prisoners  lost  their  lives.  He  was  responsible 
for  bringing  a  group  ashore,  where  they  were 
assisted  by  Philippine  guerrillas  and  ulti- 
mately returned  to  our  forces. 

For  heroism  and  intrepidity  of  action,  he 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
by  the  Army.  He  also  holds  the  Army's 
Presidential  citation  with  two  oak  leaf 
clusters,  the  Purple  Heart,  Good  Conduct 
Medal,  the  American  defense  ribbon  with 
one  star,  indicating  service  in  the  Asiatic 
Fleet  with  Sub  Squadron  20  prior  to  and/ 
at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor;  the  Pacific- 
Asiatic  ribbon  with  three  battle  stars;  the 
American  theater  ribbon;  the  Victory  Medal; 
the  Philippine  liberation  ribbon  with  one 
battle  star;  and  the  Philippine  defense  rib- 
bon with  one  battle  star. 

Claybourn  was  born  November  10.  1921,  at 
Chatham,  HI. 

trNrrxD  states   marine  corps 
Sgt.  Douglas  T.  Jacobson  received  his  basic 

training  at  the  Recruit  Depot,  Parr  is  Island, 

S.  C,  and  soon  thereafter  Joi^pd  the  Fourth 

Marine  Division. 

Hs  is  a  veteran  of  Saipan,  Tlnlan.  and  Iwo 

Jima  campaigns.    He  wa«  awarded  the  Con- 


gressional Medal  of  Honor  for  services  at 
Iwo  Jima  and  the  medal  was  presented  by 
President  Truman  on  Nimitz  Day,  October  5, 
1945. 

He  has  the  Presidential  unit  citation,  the 
Asiatic-Pacific  area  campaign  medal  and 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Marine  Corps  as  a  sergeant  on  December  17, 
1945.  and  on  April  22,  1946.  he  reenllsted  in 
the  Marine  Corps  as  a  sergeant  and  is  now 
on  duty  at  the  Recruiting  Station,  1400 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sergeant  Jacobson  was  born  at  Port  Wash- 
ington, Long  Island,  N.  Y.  on  November  25, 
1925. 

UNrrED    STATES     COAST    GUARD 

Paul  Leamen  Clark,  machinist's  mate  first 
class  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cress  for 
extraordinary  heroism  while  serving  as  engi- 
neer of  a  landing  boat  attached  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  Joseph  T.  Dickman  during  "the  as- 
sault on  and  occupation  of  French  Morocco 
from  November  8  to  11,  1942.  When  a  hostile 
plane  strafed  his  boat  with  machine-gun 
fire,  mortally  wounding  the  bowman  and 
severely  injuring  the  coxswain,  Clark,  with 
quick  initiative,  immediately  withdrew  from 
the  beach.  Speeding  toward  the  U.  8.  S. 
Palmer,  he  placed  the  wounded  men  aboard 
and.  although  his  craft  was  riddled  by  enemy 
bullets,  courageously  returned  to  his  station 
at  the  beach.  His  outstanding  skill,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  unselfish  devotion  to  duty 
were  In  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  United  States  naval  service. 

Clark's  home  is  In  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Coal  Strike 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  S^oeaker,  the 
devastating  coal  strike  has  emphasized 
the  stalemate  which  exists  in  Gcivern- 
ment  today  and  has  given  rise  to  the  be- 
lief in  many  quarters  that  then;  is  a 
growing  impotence  in  Government  in 
dealing  with  such  important  proljlems. 
This  in  turn  points  to  the  necessity  for 
early  action  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  which  includes, 
among  other  things,  a  suggestion  for  the 
creation  of  legislative  policy  committees 
for  the  better  coordination  of  national 
policy  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  Government. 

On  Friday,  May  10,  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  Resolution  260  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  and  which  woii!d  establish  a 
special  committee  consisting  of  the  six 
Senators  who  are  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress with  power  to  consider  and  report 
legislation  which  embodies  the  lecom- 
mendations  of  the  joint  committee. 

Legislation  is  now  in  process  of  prep- 
aration to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
made  in  the  joint  committee  report  on 
March  4, 1946,  and  includes:  First,  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  standing  commit- 
tees; second,  the  creation  of  policj'  com- 
mittees; third,  expansion  of  research  and 
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staflf  facilities;  fourth,  better  fiscal  con- 
trol; fifth,  the  registration  of  lobbyists; 
sixth,  congressional  pay  and  retirement, 
ajd  a  number  of  other  items.  There  is' 
reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  tho  Sen- 
ate may  act  on  this  highly  important 
matter  at  an  early  date. 

The  creation  of  such  a  committee  will 
avert  the  separation  and  dismemberment 
of  the  various  recommendations  made  by 
the  joint  committee  and  the  distribution 
of  the  various  legislative  proposals  to 
many  standing  committees  that  now  have 
jurisdiction  under  existing  rules  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  I.  therefore,  urge 
that  the  House  take  similar  steps  in 
creating  a  special  committee  so  that  the 
legislation  to  give  effect  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee's recommendations  may  be  han- 
dled as  a  single  piece  of  legislation.  This 
should  be  done  at  a  very  early  date. 
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OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  April  28,  1946: 

The  Stake  ;n  Feice  Control 

(By  Samuel  Crowther) 

article  viii.  the  propaganda  of  ftah 

The  support  for  continuing  the  Office  of 

Price  Administration  has  been  gained  by  the 

most  reckless  misrepresentation  of  the  facts 

of  our  economy  and  by  playing  on  the  fear 

of  inflation. 

Men  in  responsible  positions  have  not  hes- 
itated to  play  with  fire  and  It  Is  of  no  conse- 
quence that  some  of  them  do  not  know  they 
are  playing  with  fire. 

Another  part  of  the  support  comes  from 
the  Communists.  They  clearly  see  that  price 
fixing  in  peacetime  is  bound  to  lead  to  the 
regimented  state. 

Tue  Communists  are  Interested  only  In 
breaking  down;  and  Lenin  long  ago  advo- 
cated inflation  and  price  fixing  as  the  surest 
and  quickest  method  of  breaking  down  a 
capitalist  state. 

Sidney  Hlllman's  PAC-CIO  follows  the 
Communist  line. 

Behind  these  groups,  as  has  been  previ- 
ously brought  out,  are  the  great  and  growing 
number  of  people  who  are  cashing  in  on  price 

control. 

/>■ 

Business  fears  reprisals 

The  opposition  to  price  control  by  business- 
men hcis  not  untU  lately  had  much  expres- 
sion. During  the  war  they  were  afraid  of 
being  accused  of  putting  dollars  above  pa- 
triotism. 

Since  then  many  have  been  afraid  of  re- 
prisals—for it  is  practically  Impossible  to  con- 
duct business  today  without  violating  some 
OPA  regulation. 

That  is  clianging:  men  are  beginning  to 
speak  out. 

More  than  a  few  politicians,  however,  who 
know   thoroughly   well   what"  price   control 


means  and  know  scmethhig  about  inflation 
are  playing  poUtics  with  the  country'g 
destiny. 

They  want  to,  keep  the  New  Dealers  in  office 
long  enough  to  reap  what  they  have  sown 
and  so  they  are  willing  to  keep  the  OPA  in 
some  modified  form  where  it  can  do  a  mini- 
mum of  harm  but  still  be  in  a  position  to 
get  the  brickbats  of  inflation. 

The  favorite  propaganda  device  of  the  OPA 
is  to  magnify  the  1919-20  boom  after  World 
War  I  and  to  represent  the  1921  depression 
as  colossal. 

They  do  not  hesitate  to  mix  up  1919-20  In 
the  minds  of  younger  people  with  the  1929 
stock-market  crash  and  the  great  depression 
of  the  thirties  which  reached  its  depth  in 
1932.  *^ 

Questionnaire  withdrawn 

For  instance,  in  a  questionnaire  circulated 
among  Los  Angeles  school  children  are  these 
questions  : 

"Did  you  know  there  were  more  than  11,- 
000,000  men  unemployed  during  the  depres- 
sion after  World  War  I?" 

"If  all  price  control  were  discontinued  now, 
as  It  was  after  World  War  I,  do  you  believe 
we  could  avoid  another  depression?" 

Those  questions  mix  the  two  periods. 
There  W3re  never  11,000.000  men  unemployed 
In  this  country,  even  at  the  depths  of  1932- 
33.  and  we  have  no  reliable  figures  for 
1920-21. 

That  questionnaire  was  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  it  was  objected  to  and  It  was  put  down  as 
the  work  of  an  overenthusiastic  employee. 

But  variations  of  that  sort  of  thing  have 
been  going  on  all  over  the  country  In  many 
forms.  It  always  happens  that  the  most 
barefaced  propaganda  turns  out,  on  inves- 
tigation, to  be  imofflclal. 

The  chief  officers,  however,  do  not  hesitate 
to  emit  prophecies  as  to  what  would  happen 
If  price  controls  and  subsidies  were  re- 
moved. Price  Administrator  Paul  Porter  told 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee: 

"If  we  are  careless  or  if  we  lack  the  cour- 
age of  our  convictions  and  understanding, 
we  can  very  easily  cast  aside  our  economic" 
future  into  a  wasteland  of  business  failure, 
farm  foreclosure,  unemployment,  poverty! 
bitter  dissension  among  groups,  intense  social 
unrest  and  international  insecurity." 

Without  OPA.  he  predicted,  inflation  would 
drive  up  prices  from  30  percent  to  50  percent 
within  a  year. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson  went  bo 
far  as  to  tell  the  same  committee  that  if  prlc« 
controls  were  continued  for  at  least  a  year 
the  $300,000,000,000  of  savings  "can  be  the 
flywheel  for  our  economy  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  This  can  give  us  the  future  that  aU 
Americans  want.  It  can  be  the  pleasant 
aftermath  of  war." 

The  several  administrators  of  reconversion. 
Including  Messrs.  Bowles  and  Porter,  reported 
on  AprU  8.  1946.  that  "the  danger  of  a  severe 
inflation  will  have  passed  by  the  middle  of 
1947." 

Tlie  statements  of  these  men  have  not  the 
slightest  foundation  In  fact  or  in  theory. 

The  Communists  have  a  higher  grade  ol 
shouTnanship. 

They  accuse  big  business  of  being  against 
the  OPA  as  part  of  a  plot  to  rob  the  Ameri- 
can wage  earner.  The  Worker— which  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Communist  Party — 
quotes  one  Joe  Kuzma  as  telling  the  mass 
meeting  on  the  ending  of  the  steel  strike: 

"This  is  the  rehearsal  for  the  coming  bat- 
tle. Tomorrow  we  go  after  Congress  and 
the  White  House  to  see  that  we  are  not 
robb?d  of  cur  victory  by  high  prices  and  infla- 
tlcn." 

But  neither  the  personality  of  the  OPA  nor 
Its  methods  are  the  main  points,  in  issue. 


Results  of  price  firing 
The  only  vital  point  U  that  the  device  of 
price  fixing  is  being  used  to  cover  up  the 
cancer  of  Inflation  that  Is  eaUng  the  vluUity 
cut  of  the  American  system  cf  free  enterprise 
and  therefore  out  of  the  whole  system  of 
American  freedom. 

Nothing  whatsoever  is  being  done  to  stop 
Inflation,  but  a  great  deal  U  being  done  to 
stop  production. 

It  needs  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind— and  this 
has  been  reiterated  throtigh  this  series— that 
the  OPA  issue  of  inflation  U  a  false  issue.  A 
perfect  holding  down  of  prices  would  not  hold 
down  inflation.  It  would  merely  repudiate 
the  money. 

ProdHction  will  not  Itself  avcld  Inflation. 
The  process  of  producing  generates  lu  own 
purchasing  power  and  that  will  be  added  to 
the  money  already  exUnt.  But  production, 
to  repeat,  will  bring  confidence. 

The  threat  of  inflation  will  renialn  as  long 
as  the  commercial  banks  hold  Government 
bonds,  for  these  bonds  are  the  sotirce  of  our 
inflation. 
The  larger  Issue  is  this: 
The  delicate  mechanism  of  free  prices 
freely  arrived  at  by  buyer  and  seller  Is  fun- 
damental to  our  freedom. 

If  a  man  cannot  buy  and  sell  as  he  pleases, 
he  can  work  or  not  work  as  he  pleases, 
and  once  that  great  sector  of  freedom  be 
withdrawn,  little  is  left  but  an  empty  shell. 
Free  bargaining  needed 
But.  cry  the  proponents  of  price  control, 
we  admit  all  that.  We  want  to  use  price  con- 
trol  as  a  method  of  gaining  freedom  by  hold- 
ing back  the  forces  of  inflation  until  supnly 
catches  up  with  demand. 

The  time  when  supply  catches  up  with  de- 
mand under  price  control  is  never. 

Supply  and  demand  can  meet  by  free  bar- 
gaming.  They  can  never  meet  by  dlrecUon 
On  July  1.  1947.  even  If  all  cur  present 
prophets  assemble  in  white  robes  on  the 
White  House  lawn  to  greet  the  new  era  there 
wui  be  another  gang  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Implortng  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  price  control  and  giving 
exactly  the  same  reasons  as  *e  given  today 
The  only  way  to  end  price  control  is  to 
end  it. 


The  Coal  Strike 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtJTH  carouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  as  well  as  those  living 
elsewhere  are  gravely  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  our  country  by  reason  of 
the  coal  strike. 

Without  regard  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  particular  controversy  between  the 
miners  and  mine  owners  something 
should  and  must  be  done  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  instances  imperiling 
our  very  lives. 

Of  course,  the  House  has  already 
passed  many  measures  for  which  I  voted 
which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  prevent 
unjustified  strikes. 

There  Is  something  eating  away  the 
foundations  of  our  Government  and  that 
Is  the  tendency  of  groups  to  organiZ3  and 
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contend  for  their  rights  without  any  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others.  I  believe 
In  organization  and  feel  that  organiza- 
tions serve  a  useful  and  necessary  pur- 
pose. We  must  have  them  in  our  de- 
^mocracy  but  let  every  organized  group 
take  heed  of  their  actions  lest  in  the 
zealous  prosecution  of  their  own  case 
they  destroy  the  whole  structure  of  Gov- 
ernment which  protects  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  sizable  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  desire  to 
weld  themselves  int6  a  group  which 
functions  to  the  exclusion  and  detri- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  majority  cf 
the  people.  Too  often  it  is  not  the  mem- 
bership, that  is,  the  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers, oi  an  organization,  but  the  leader- 
ship, the  few  on  the  top,  who  play  poli- 
tics and  unhesitatingly  use  political  pres- 
sure to  have  their  ov;a  way.  The  aver- 
age citizen,  who  is  the  backbone  of  all 
orgam:i:ations,  is  more  willing  to  have  his 
case  decided  along  democratic  lines  in 
fairness  and  justice  to  others. 

Lately,  v.e  have  seen  the  example  of 
one  mr.n  being  able  to  stop  production 
in  a  number  of  essential  industries  and 
defy  every  authority  and  appeal  to  pa- 
triotiGm.  It  was  never  intended  for  any 
one  mnn  to  have  so  much  power  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  even  grant  that  much 
power  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Regardless  of  what  the  issue 
might  be  in  disputes  which  arise  be- 
tween employees  and  employers,  there 
is  no  room  for  an  employer  or  employee 
to  view  the  situation  from  a  purely  per- 
sonal standpoint  and  say  in  effect  "the 
public  be  damned."  That  is  not  the 
spirit  of  working  together  but  rather  the 
spirit  of  working  for  one's  own  self  with- 
out any  consideration  for  the  interests 
and  rights  of  others. 


Political  Action  Committee 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  CIO's  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  Sidney  Hillman.  which 
recently  announced  that  it  had  between 
five  and  six  million  dollars  to  be  used  to 
defeat  Members  of  Congress  who  would 
not  follow  its  orders,  has  called  for  the 
defeat  at  the  primary — and  if  he  wins 
there,  at  the  election  in  November^f 
our  colleague  from  Michigan.  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, together  with  many  other  worthy 
Members  of  this  House. 
-  The  experience  is  nothing  new  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  for  the  CIO 
together  with  powerful  leaders  of  the 
Political  Action  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
New  Deal  and  the  Communl.stn.  have  been 
after  his  political  scalp  for,  lo,  these  many 
years. 

This  year,  however,  the  CIO-PAC  has 
adopted  a  new  strategy.    Through  Its 


stooges,  and  through  some  who  honestly 
have  been  deceived,  it  is  attempting  to 
convince  our  colleague's  constituents 
that  he  is  opposed  to  legislation  designed 
to  benefit  the  veterans.  That,  as  the 
Members  of  this  House  well  know,  is 
completely  false. 

Our  colleague  voted  for  the  bonus  for 
the  veterans  of  the  First  World  War. 
He  supported  the  GI  bill  of  rights,'  and 
he  has  voted  for  and  actively  supported 
every  other  ^^orth-whiIe  bill  designed  to 
aid  veterans.  The  Members  of  this 
House  know  that,  and  many  of  us  are 
amazed  at  the  boldness  of  those  who  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  voters  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  PAC  are  carrying  on  the 
fights  against  sitting  Members. 

Our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffman],  not  only  has 
a  son  who  enlisted  and  served  2  years 
and  8  months  in  the  Navy,  "but  he  has, 
on  many  occasions  long  before  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  championed  the  cause 
of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  of 
World  War  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  served  in  this 
House  for  28  years,  during  the  'ast  12 
of  which  our  colleague  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  House.  I  know  the 
needs  of  the  veterans.  I  should,  at 
least,  as  I.  served  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War;  I  served  through  World  War  I. 
coming  out  of  that  war  with  the  rank  ot 
major  of  Infantry.  I  was  with  the  ex- 
peditionary forces'  in  both  instances. 
My  son  enlisted  in  this  war.  and  is  being 
retired  a  lieutenant  colonel,  after  4 
years'  and  4  months'  service,  the  last  16 
months  of  which  was  in  the  Philippines. 
I  think  I  know  a  little  more  about  the 
veterans'  needs,  not  only  for  favorable 
legislation,  but  protection  against  those 
who  would  exploit  them,  protection  from 
the  PAC.  and  similar  organizations,  and 
about  the  ability  of  my  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hoffman,  to  aid  the  vet- 
erans here  in  Congress,  than  do  some  of 
those  v;ho  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  who  are  seeking  only  financial  or 
political  advantage  for  themselves  or 
their  organizations. 

Our  colleague  from  Michigan  has  sup- 
ported, and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  he  will  continue  to  sup- 
port, so  long  as  he  is  a  Member  of  the 
House,  every  wbrth-while  bill  introduced 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  veterans. 
He  not  only  has  the  will  to  do  so.  he  has 
the  ability  and  the  opportunity.  No 
matter  what  others  outside  of  this 
Chamber  may  say,  I  know  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  does  not  ac- 
knowledge his  sincerity,  his  ability,  and 
his  patriotism. 

His  political  opponents  speak  well  of 
the  service  he  has  rendered,  and  of  the 
patriotism  of  our  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan, let  me  quote  from  the  Congressional 
Record,  a  comment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.sachu.sctts.  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  Home  I  Mr. 
McCORMACKl.  who  on  April  14,  1944, 
stated  as  follows: 

Mr.  HorrMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rcMrvtng  the 
right  to  object,  Ju«t  before  the  recese  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  on  the  majority  side  felt 
the  House  was  waiting  lu  time.    Can  the 


gentleman  assure  us  that  no  legislation  will 
be  brought  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  we  would  not  be  wast- 
ing our  time  if  we  adjourned  over  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCoHMACK.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  be  in  his  office  working  very  hard.  I 
know  I  will.  •  •  •  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  on  both  sides  are  working  very  hard. 
They  have  plenty  of  office  work,  and  also  the 
study  of  bills  and  other  matters.  I  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  works  hard. 

Again  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCoRMACKl.  referring  to  our 
Michiran  colleague,  said  on  April  25, 
1944: 

I  have  disagreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  on  many  occasions,  and  I  expect 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  I  will  dis- 
agree in  the  future,  but  under  no  conditicn 
at  any  time  have  I  felt,  nor  do  I  think  any- 
one else  is  Justified  In  impugr  ing  the 
patriotism  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
or  the  patriotism  of  any  other  Mi;mber  of 
this  House. 

Again  on  February  7,  1946,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  The  gentlemf.n  from 
Michigan  and  I  voted  the  same  waj  on  that 
today.  •  •  •  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan and  I  were  on  the  same  side. 

•  *  •  •  • 

1  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  I  want  him  to  knew 
that  eVen  In  disagreement  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman Is  -sincere  in  his  motives,  and  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  understand  that  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  disagree  I  piofoundly 
,  respect  him. 

In  the  Congress,  perhaps  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  any  other  legislative  body, 
experience  adds  to  a  man's  aaility  to 
serve  his  constituents.  Over  the  years, 
we  learn  to  accurately  evaluate  our  col- 
leagues' ability,  sincerity,  and  willing- 
ness to  work. 

Our  colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hoffman,  has  earned  and  v,cn,  by  the 
service  which  he  has  rendered,  a  position 
in  the  House  where  none  ever  cuestions 
his  sincerity,  his  intentions;  \^here  all 
rely  upon  his  promises. 

Because  of  his  service  here,  he  is  now 
ranking  minority  member  on  r,he  very 
important  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments;  of  the 
Committee  on  War  Claims,  which,  when 
the  war  is  officially  declared  to  be  over, 
may  become  one  of  the  most  important 
committees  of  the  House.  If  the  Re- 
publicans win  control  of  the  He  use.  cur 
colleague  will  have  the  choice  of  the 
chairipanship  of  either  on€  of  th(?se  com- 
mittees. 

In  addition,  he  is  a  member  of  the  im- 
portant special  committee  charj^ed  with 
the  investigation  of  executive  £  gencies. 
a  committee  which  has  made  many  in- 
vestiBal ions,  rendered  Invaluable  service 
to  small  business  as  well  as  to  the  public 
welfare. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
HomiAwi  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
Member  of  this  House,  His  retirement 
from  Congress  for  any  reason  uouid  be 
a  distinct  loss  to  the  great  State  he  repre- 
sehts,  and  to  the  country  at  large. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TORK 


T 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  time  has  come  when  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  sworn  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  this  country  against 
all  others  will  have  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  when  the  proposed  gift  to  Great 
Britain  which.  In  fact,  amounts  to 
$4,400,000,000  as  distinguished  from 
$3,750,000,000.  comes  up  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  vote. 

This  donation,  without  even  interest, 
to  an  empire  on  whose  possessions  the 
sun  never  sets,  and  a  country  which  has 
defaulted  on  its  previous  loans,  shows 
an  absolute  disregard  on  her  part  so 
far  as  meeting  her  obligations  is  con- 
cerned. Those  who  vote  for  this  gift, 
without  interest  or  strings,  will  show  an 
equal  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the 
American  citizens.  Furthermore,  it  will 
show  a  discrimination  against  our  vet- 
erans who  fought,  bled,  and  died  to  help 
Great  Britain  win  the  war,  because  any 
loan  that  a  veteran  obtains  from  the 
Federal  Government  will  bear  4  percent 
interest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  an  article  by  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Waldrop,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  12, 
1946: 

THE    LOAN 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

So  the  Senate,  after  days  of  debate,  has 
finally  passed  the  $4,400.6oo.OOO  "loan"  to 
Great  Britain. 

You  will  note  that  the  amount  of  the 
"loan"  here  given  is  $4,400,000,000  as  distin- 
guished from  the  figure  »3,750,000,000  usually 
mentioned.  That  is  to  emphasize  the  seldom 
mentioned  fact  that  as  a  part  of  the  "loan" 
transaction  the  United  SUtes  Is  canceling  a 
Britiih  lend-lease  debt  of  roughly  $650,000,000 
and  to  boot  Is  handing  out  $3,750,000,000  of 
fresh  money. 

And  as  to  the  reason  why  the  transaction 
Is  called  a  "loan"  In  quotes,  signifying  skep- 
ticism, the  best  explanation  Is  In  a  table  of 
figures  furnished  by  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department  and  app>earing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  9.  It  Is  found  here 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

You  may  draw  what  conclusions  you  wish 
from  the  fact  that  only  Liberia  and  Cuba, 
two  countries  literally  founded  by  the  Gtov- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  troubled  to 
pay  back  their  borrowings.  Or  that  Finland, 
which  got  its  breath  of  life  from  our  money 
at  the  end  of  the  last  war.  U  the  high  scorer 
among  the  other  nations. 

Finland  has  struggled  to  pay  from  the  be- 
ginning In  spite  of  all  Its  troubles,  and  stUl 
does. 

You  also  cannot  b«Ip  but  not«  that  Brit- 
ain, now  pounding  at  our  doora  (or  mors 
money,  only  paid  back  47,3  percent  before 
defaulting,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  borrowers 
followed  the  Brltlsb  cue. 

What  now  happens  to  thoee  World  War  I 
•loans"?  Vou  reallce.  of  course,  that  the 
*'loans"  wlU  be  paid.  They  wUl  be  paid  off 
not  by  the  people  who  borrowed  the  money 
but  by  those  who  "loaned"  It. 


Our  Government  let  out  the  money  to  the 
foreigners  on  the  basis  of  its  own  credit.  Our 
Government  had  to  borrow  from  whoever 
cared  to  invest  In  Its  bonds — banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  etc.,  mainly— to  put  un  that 
etcpltal  abroad. 

And  who  is  to  pay  ott  the  bonds?  You, 
gentle  reader.  You  with  your  tuxes.  You 
pay  off  the  bonds.    What  have  you  got  back? 

Britain,  which  is  now  huffily  saying  that  It 
Is  an  Insult  to  suggest  she  will  not  pay  back 
the  $3,750,000,000  of  fresh  money  she  asks. 
was  the  leader  of  the  defaulters  and  acted  aa 
If  she  were  the  Injured  party  in  doing  It. 

Youve  got  to  hand  it  to  the  British.  They 
are  smart.  They  know  a  rich  sucker  when 
they  see  one.  ^ 

They  are  smart  in  more  ways  than  one. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  has  now  to  consider  the 
British  loan.  wUl  take  a  look  into  the  facU 
of  the  British  situation  in  Italy  today. 

Italy  collapsed  as  a  war  making  power  In 
1944.  It  Is  now  ruled  by  an  Allltid  military 
commission.  And  how  is  the  commission 
made  up  and  how  does  It  work? 

For  instance,  the  United  States  has  12.000 
troops  in  Italy.  Britain  has  300,000.  All  liv- 
ing off  the  Italians.  British  officials  control 
Italian  communications,  transportation,  ship- 
ping, and  raw  materials. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  take  a  look  at  the  balance  sheet  in 
Italy  since  1944.  They  will  find  on  It  that 
the  United  States  is  exporting  heavily  to 
Italy.  And  Italy  is  exporting  heavily  to  Brit- 
ain. 

They  will  find  that  the  control  commission 
Is  selling  off  war  supplies  to  st-ange  new 
companies  at  very  low  figures,  which  com- 
panies, in  turn,  are  selling  to  the  Italians  at 
very  high  figures. 

For  example,  tires  sold  to  the  strange  new 
companies  at  $2  and  $3  each  go  to  the  Italians 
at  $300  and  $400  each. 

The  profits?  It  would  be  revealing  to  ex- 
amine the  ancestry,  membership,  and  assets 
of  the  strange  new  companies  now  buying 
up  Italian  real  estate,  factories,  and  farm 
land. 

Members  of  the  House,  what  happened  last 
year  to  the  Italian  grain,  citrus  and  other 
crops?  Here  Is  one  example.  The  United  ' 
States  had  a  large  n6ol  of  trucks  In  the 
Italian  grain  area  eahnar^ed  to  distribute 
wheat  under  strict  fcntrol,  to  combat  the 
black  market  and  s^e  Italian  lives. 

When  the  Unlt«fl  States  officers  In  charge 
of  those  trucksjftfused  to  let  them  be  di- 
verted, the  gfJcers  were  transferred,  and 
trucks  Imme^ately  were  moved  to  haul  lum- 
ber for  imffiing  cases  In  which  the  Italian 
citrus  crop  was  hexed  for  shipment  to  Eng- 
land.    / 

And-^what  happened  to  the  wheat  those 
trucks  were  supposed  to  haul?  It  stayed  on 
the  farm  and  was  p>eddled  off  in  the  local 
black  markets.  So  the  United  States,  to 
make  up  the  loss,  shipped  wheat  from  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Now  what  kind  of  a  deal  is  that? 

Never  mind  the  Italians.  They  plckfd  the 
wrong  side  In  this  war,  and  If  the  British  give 
them  a  rocking,  who  cares? 

But  why  a  rooking  at  the  United  States 
ta^jayers'  expense? 

Those  lltUe  items  In  wheat,  ttree.  the  104S 
Italian  exports  to  England  and  the  1SM6 
United  SUtes  exports  to  Italy  all  cost  the 
United  8Ut«  taspajrer.  In  total,  tbcjr  nin 
Into  Mg  money. 

They  are  concealed  proflu  the  Brltlsb  are 
already  working  out  of  victory. 

Ae  Europe  settles  down,  thoee  proflU  will 
grow— for  Britain. 

What  about  us?  Iliat  question,  too.  has 
its  place  In  the  debate  on  tbU  so-called 
loan  which  you  know  very  well  is  a  gift  thu 


time  as  It  was  the  last, 
about  that. 
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The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  H.  MOORE 

OF   OKLAHOUA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13  ilegislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.«^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "It  Is  a 
Strike  Against  the  Government,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Daily  News  on 
May  11.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rr  IS  A  STKIKE  AGAINST  THE  COVEBNMENT 

Never  In  history  have  we  had  such  a 
demonstration  of  official  impotence  as  Is  be- 
ing shown  in  this  coal  strike. 

The  American  people  have  been  pushed 
around  by  an  insolent,  power-mad  egocen- 
tric— John  L.  Lewis — whose  determination  to 
defy  the  Government  and  impose  his  wUl  on  a 
whole  people  now  threatens  to  destroy  the 
national  economy  and  the  public  security. 

It  would  eeem  a  situation  to  stir  a  storm 
of  wrath  that  woiUd  Wow  this  strutting, 
beetle-browed  tyrant  forever  Into  oblivion. 

Yet  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  in 
whose  opinion  the  strike  was  a  national 
calamity  6  days  ago,  now  says  coolly  that  It 
has  not  yet  become  a  suike  against  the  Oof- 
ernment;  that  If  and  when  It  doe*  be,  the 
PreHdMii,  win  do  eometHlng  about  it. 

And  the  President's  party  leader  la  tbe 
.Senate  urgee  Cangreae  to  wait  for  caloaer 
times  before  aeting  to  oorrect  tbe  Maeod 
Uwt  and  OoTtrnnMttt  policies  which  have 
given  Lewis  hie  power  and  made  ibis  situa- 
tion possible. 

Meanwhile,  the  arrogant  Lewis  Isn't  even 
attending  strike  conferenoes. 

And  what  happens  while  we  wait? 
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Two  million  people  already  are  jobless  or 
working  only  part  time  because  of  the  strike. 
Their  number  swells  by  many  thousands 
daily  as  steel  plants  close  In  Pennsylvania, 
auto  plants  in  Michigan,  factories  of  all 
kinds  in  Ohio.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  other 
States.  Seventy-flve  percent  of  rail  freight 
is  embargoed.  Two  thousand  passenger 
trains  go  out  of  service  today;  two  thousand 
more  next  Wednesday.  "Use  of  electric  power 
Is  drastically  restricted  ever  a'  wide  area. 
Streets  of  scores  of  cities  are  darkened. 
Their  food  supplies  are  dwindling.  Their 
hospitals  and  schools  are  running  out  of 
fuel.  Their  water  and  sewage  systenis  are 
endangered.  *nd  much,  much  worse  is  still 
to  come  as  paralysis  gallops  across  the  land. 

This  Lewis  coal  strike  is.  and  has  been 
from  its  start,  a  strike  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  a  strike  against  that  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  gene.^1  welfare  which  the  Con- 
stitution says  it  shall  be  the  purpose  of  Gov- 
ernment to  Insure  and  promote. 

It  is  a  strike  to  destroy  the  price  and  wiga 
controls  by  rrhich  the  Government  is  at- 
tempting to  protect  the  people  from  calam- 
itous inflation. 

It  is  even  a  strike  against  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  which  law.  President 
Truman  says,  forbids  payment  of  the  coal- 
tonnage  royalty  that  Lewis  insists  must  hs 
granted  before  he  will  even  discuss  other 
demands. 

The  issue  has  gone  beyond  the  merits  of 
an  employer-employee  relaticnchip.  It  has 
become  the  simple  issue  of  whether  one  man 
shall  be  allowed  to  wreck  our  society. 

This  is  a  strike  against  the  Government. 
If  the  President  and  Congress  ever  intend 
to  do  anything  about  it,  the  time  is  now. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DANjEL  a.  reed 

OF   Nrw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 
the  live-stock  feed  situation  is  cf  greet 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
particularly  to  the  dairymen  of  the  dairy 
sections  of  the  several  states.     An  up-to- 
date  survey  has  been  made  by  the  Co- 
operative GLF  Exchange,  which  survey 
covers  the  deficit  feed  areas  of  the  United 
States.     The  information  will  be  of  in- 
terest, I  am  sure,  to  the  dairymen  and 
poultrymen;  therefore,  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  insert  a  letter  received  by  me 
from  Mr.  C.  N.  Silcox,  secretary-treas- 
urer of   the  Cooperative  GLF  Holding 
Corp..  Terrace  HUl,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.;  also 
I  ask  consent  to  insert  "Feed  Report" 
sent    to    200.000    farmers    in    the   GLF 
territory: 

CooPKHATiVE  GLF  Holding  Corp  . 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  May  9.  1946. 
Hon.  D.^NOi.  A.  RUD, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washijigton.  D.  C. 
Deah  Conckxssman  Rekd:  Because  you  are 
going  to  hear  more  and  mors  from  farmers 
about  their  livestcck  feed  shortage  as  it  comes 
closer  to  their  farms,  I  am  sending  you  a 
brief  up-to-the-minute  statement  on  the  feed 
situation,  which  has  Just  been  maUed  out  to 
over  200.000  farmers  In  GLP  territory. 

This  is  a  fanual  statement  which  is  rep- 
resenutlve  of  the  feed  situation  in  the  defi- 


cit areas  of  the  United  States.  Tills  situa- 
tion has  been  brought  on  by  the  unrealistic 
attitude  of  the  OPA  in  continuing  price  rela- 
tions betwesn  livestock  and  grain,  which  have 
encouraged  heavy  feeding  of  livestock  In  the 
Middle  West,  because.it  was  more  profitable 
to  feed  grain  to  livestock  than  to  sell  it  for 
cash. 

The  result  Is  that  today  our  Nation  cannot 
meet  its  commltmsnts  to  feed  the  starving 
people  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  north- 
eastern farmers  are  facing  a  situation  where, 
unless  some  help  is  forthcoming,  they  must 
liquidate  dairy  cows  and  poultry— the  most 
efficient  livestock  u-;ers  of  grain. 

The  only  answer  is  the  removal  of  all  price 
ceilings  on  grain,  grain  byproducts,  and  feed 
ingredients  so  that  eastern  farmers  can  com- 
pete with  midwectern  farmers  for  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  supplies  after  the  n^cds 
of  foreign  countries  have  been  met. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.   N.   SiLcox. 


Feed  Rt:PORT 
(A  message  to  GLP  patrons  from  General 
Manager  J.  McConnell) 

THE    FTED   SITU.\TI0N  •> 

To  GLF  Patrons:  ^ 

Out  of  every  10  bags  of  feed  U3ed  bv  farmers 
in  GLP  territory.  7  to  8  must  b3  brought  to 
the  farm  from  outside  the  area.  This  means 
that,  outside  of  hay  and  pasture,  shipped-in 
feed  is  the  most  important  supply  item  in  the 
livestock  industry  cf  the  Northeast. 

Feed  for  May 
At  present  rates  of  feeding,  GLF  patrons 
will  want  to  use  in  May  about  150,0C0  tons  of 
feed.  Of  this.  GLF  feed  mills  can  furnish 
only  £0,000  tons,  that's  all  they  can  make 
from  Ingredients  new  on  hand  plus  ingredi- 
ents promised  for  May  delivery.  Inventories 
in  local  agencies  can  supply  another  30.C00 
tons.  Shipments  of  all  sorts  of  materials, 
ground  grains,  supplements,  and  ingredients 
of  various  character,  coming  in  from  other 
sources  will  be  about  30.000.  making  a  total 
of  110  coo  tons.  It  thus  appears  that  for 
every  15  bags  cf  feed  that  farmers  want,  11 
will  ba  available. 

Government  buying  for  famine  areas 
The  Government  has  found  it  necessary 
to  p2y  30  cents  per  bushel  over  ceilings  to 
get  grain  for  export  to  famine  countries.  In 
order  to  get  grain  for  northeastern  cows  and 
hens  arter  the  Govemm3nt  gets  what  it  can 
for  export,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  than  are  permitted  under  pres- 
ent ceilings.  Unless  the  OPA  changes  the 
feeding  ratio  between  meat  animals  and 
grain,  by  raising  the  price  of  corn,  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  eastern  farmer  to 
buy  more  grain,  there  will  be  even  less  feed 
available  in  June  than  in  May. 

Closing  the  gap 
The  gap  between  supply  and  present  use 
of  feed  will,  of  course,  be  closed  by  farmers 
themselves  in  various  ways. 

1.  Hens  will  be  sold  for  meat  in  Increasing 
numbers,  as  long  as  good  prices  prevail. 

2.  Fewer  broilers  will  be  raised  than  would 
be  the  case  if  there  were  plenty  of  feed  avail- 
able. Only  pullets  will  be  started  for  next 
fall's  layers. 

3.  Cows  will  soon  be  turned  to  grass,  al- 
lowing  dairymen  to  cut  down  the  rate  of 
feeding  per  cow  during  the  summer  months. 

4.  Some  liquidation  of  the  poorer  dairy 
animals  for  meat  purposes  Is  likely  to  take 
place. 

In  this  way.  the  shortage  during  the  sum- 
mer will  gradually  be  worked  cut.  Farmers 
do  not  like  this  kind  of  situation,  but  It  Is 
an  aftermath  of  war  controls  which  all  hope 
will  soon  pass. 


Symptoms  of  a  shortagt: 
Adjusting  the  demand  downward  to  the 
amount  of  feed  available  is  easy  enough  to 
talk  about,  but  It  will  create  many  individ- 
ual hardships.  ATter  dealing  with  feed  short- 
ages during  the  entire  v,'ar  period,  we  have 
as  yet  found  no  way  to  distribute  a  shortage 
with  justice  to  all.  Actually,  the  effect  of 
the  shortage  has  been  apparent  for  many 
months  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  The  quality  of  feed  mixture.-?  for  dairy 
cattle  Is  not  what  dairymen  would  feed  if 
they  had  a  free  choice.  Much  material  Is 
now  being  shipped  into  this  territory  which 
In  normal  times  would  have  difficulty  find- 
ing a  place  In  the  northeastern  feed  ration, 

2.  Fr.rmers  are  very  short  of  whole  grains 
for  pcultry  scratch  and  other  livestock  pur- 
poses. 

3.  Western  grain  handlers  are  not  generally 
selling  T.hole  grains  any  more.  They  grind 
them  or  process  them  in  some  otner  way  in 
order  to  build  up  a  higher  price  base,  allow- 
able under  OPA  ceilings.  Thus  a  legal  "black 
market." 

4.  Many  com.munitles  find  themselves  out 
of  certain  kinds  of  feed  for  a  day  or  for  sev- 
eral days. 

5.  Some  farmers,  becoming  discouraged, 
are  sailing  off  flocks  of  hens  tliey  would' 
otherv/ice  keep. 

All  the  above  things  are  evidence  af  a 
creeping;  paralysis  resulting  in  general  feed 
shortages,  due  to  price  control. 

Fall  plans 

Under  such  conditions,  no  one  is  compe- 
tent to  cfier  sound  advice  on  w.iat  to  do. 
because  from  day  to  day  no  one  knows  what 
the  Government  rules  and  regulations  will 
be  tomorrow.  We  njust  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  still  in  the  transition  perlo<l  from  war 
to  peace,  that  our  economic  machinery  is 
still   badly  out  of  kilter. 

However,  farmers  in  their  planning  should 
keep  in  mind  that  beginning  in  late  June  * 
this  country  will  start  to  harvest,  weather  ' 
being  favorable,  a  crop  of  wheat,  oats,  milo, 
barley,  rnd  corn,  amounting  to  aroand  6  000  - 
OOO.COO  bushels.  Between  now  and  next  No- 
vember there  will  be  put  Into  inventory  ap- 
proximately lOO.OCO.OOO  tons  of  hav  and  ISO,- 
OOO.COO  tons  of  grain,  plus  several  million 
tons  of  oil  meal. 

Regardless  of  whether  this  will  be  enough 
to  feed  the  livestock  population  then  on 
hand,  it  is  an  indication  that  a  man  should 
not  go  out  of  business.  It  seeris  to  me 
therefore,  that  GLF  farmers  should  plan 
to  manage  their  farm  business  in  such  a  way 
that  they  feed  a  minimum  amount  during 
the  summer  but  have  sufficient  livestock  and 
poultry  on  hand  next  fall  to  conduct  their 
normal  livestock  business. 


Negro  Editor  Answers  Solon's  Go  North 
Ptea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Alonzo  B.  Willi-,  who  is  edi- 
tor of  the  Negro  South,  published  at  New 
Orleans.  La.  The  article  is  entitled 
Negro  Editor  Ancwers  Solon's  Go  North 
Plea— Solve  Your  Problems  Where  You 
Are.  Is  Challenge." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Nbbso  Editob  Answers  Solon's  Go  North 
Plea— SOLVK  Your  Problems  Where  You 
Are,  Is  Challenge 

The  South  can  get  along  without  the  Ne- 
gro far  easier  than  the  Negro  can  get  along 
without  the  South.  Alcnzo  B.  WlUls  Jr 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans-published  maga- 
Elne.  the  Negro  South,  said  in  the  publica- 
tion s  April  issue. 

Attacking  Harlem  Congressman  A.  Clayton 
Powell's  advocacy  cf  an  Immediate  migra- 
tion to  the  North,  he  said.  "Don't  you  know 
that  the  South  Is  presently  bv  far  the  richer 
In  opportunity  for  the  Negro?  And  that 
sage  Booker  Washington  advised  right  when 
he  said,  'Let  down  your  buckets  where  you 
are.* 

"It  Is  true  that  the  South  has  many  needs; 
the  Negro  South  has  many,  many  more.  That, 
precisely,  is  where  opportunity  begins;  ac- 
ceptance of  the  challenge  to  meet  these 
netds. 

"Don't  you  know.  Congressman  Powell, 
that  the  Negro  must  solve  his  own  problems 
with  his  own  initiative?  That  he  can't  es- 
cape his  problem  by  running  away.  The 
South  Is  not  so  poor  or  wouldn't  be,  if  one- 
third  of  Its  population,  the  Negro,  wasn't 
a  liability  in  many  ways.  Southerners  are 
the  same  people  as  the  Northerners,  coming 
over  here  from  the  same  oppressed  European 
countries.  Transport  Negroes  en  masse  to 
the  North  and  youU  see  pretty  quick  their 
common  stripe." 

Speaking  editorially,  the  Negro  editor 
questioned  the  Congressman's  serlotisness  In 
-trying  to  coddle  the  Negro  into  thinking 
that  blissful  security  awaits  him  beyond  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  where  he  can 
pose  •  •  •  dapper  and  superiorly  indif- 
ferent to  the  Industry,  the  pioneering,  the 
blood,  the  sweat,  the  sleepless  nights,  the 
brain,  the  skill,  the  Initiative  and  toil  that 
makes  the  wheels  of  southern  industry  and 
agriculture  turn— that  makes  America  the  . 
richest  and  most  productive  country  in  the 
world." 

"well  to  stick  around" 

Editor  Willis  condoned  good  Negro  musi- 
cians, potential  Joe  Louis'  or  writing  Richard 
Wrights  going  to  the  North  to  make  money. 

"But  if  the  Negro  presently  in  the  South 
(with  his  average  third-grade  Intelligence) 
hasn't  got  those  special  talents,  then  he'd 
do  well  to  stick  around  •  •  •  where  he  can 
laze  away  In  a  solacing  southern  sun  If  he 
doesn't  want  to  work."  said  the  editor. 

"Where  he  can  ever  merely  exist  (but  never 
progress)  If  he's  unwilling  to  think,  to  plan, 
to  work  and  sacrifice  In  order  to  achieve 
his  ambitions,  for  himself — on  his  own  merit 
and  by  his  own  skill;  where  he  can  still 
feed  on  good  southern  hospitality,  even 
though  he  continues  his  shif tlessness  and 
Irresponsibility. 

"The  southern  white  man  will  put  up  with 
the  Negro  because  after  all  these  years  he 
knows  him.  Is  patient  with  him,  likes  him. 
(In  queer  ways  that  run  the  gamut  from 
tenderness  to  violence.)  But  he'll  feed  him 
some  crumbs,  ever  and  anon,  call  him  'boy,' 
and  occasionally  lynch  him.  as  any  Negro 
employer  of  Negroes  is  himself  tempted  to  do. 
Incidentally,  more  Negroes  killed  Negroes  In 
New  Orleans  since  Christmas  than  were 
lynched  In  the  entire  South  In  the  past  dec- 
ade.   Why  not  work  on  that  a  little?" 

MCK  iMrruTivE 

The  Constitution  has  guaranteed  most 
freedoms  to  the  N^ro  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  be  pointed  out,  and  current  passing  at 
anti-poll-tax,  anUlynch,  and  similar  bills  "is 
no  panacea  for  all  the  lUs  that  the  Negro  la 
heir  to.  LegislatKHi  won't  solve  the  race 
problem." 

Most  Negroes  who  have  gone  north  re- 
cently "are  those  who  lack  Initiative,  ability, 
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and  willingness  to  work  and  save  and  own 
which  disparity  has  made  them  the  cast-offs' 
of  the  South,"  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  "many  of  the  10  000  - 
000  Negroes  down  here  own  part  of  this  «:on- 
omy,  are  In  truth  a  substanUtJ  part  of  it 
and  consequently  are  so  respected.  In  New 
Orleans  alone  there  are  mere  thim  10  Negro- 
owned  insurance  companies,  domiciled  for 
the  most  part  in  Negro-owned  brick  build- 
ings, some  with  a  million  dolUrs  worth  of 
aascts.  Here  also  are  SCO  Negro-owned  cabs, 
operatmg  100,000  passenger-paying  miles  per 
day."  ^^ 

Many  southern  Negroes  "who  are  working 
and  progressing  and  accomplishing,  slowly 
perhaps,  but  surely,"  prefer  to  "take  their 
chances  "  In  the  South  rather  thin  seek  Con- 
gressman  Powell's  Harlem  "with  aU  of  its 
dandles  and  petty  pickpockets.  Its  vote-bait- 
ing  politicians,  and  Communist  nroDa- 
gandists. "  *^ 

Editor  Willis  said:  "AndT  Anally,  we  don't 
want  to  be  white.  We  think  the  Negro  gen- 
erally should  quit  trying  to  force  himself  on 
white  man's  society.  The  very  act  of  throw- 
ing  yourself  on  another  is  a  confession  of 
inferiority."  He  quoted  Booker  Washing- 
ton's statement.  'Merit,  no  matter  under 
what  skin  found,  wUl  In  the  long  run  be 
recognized  and  rewarded." 

SOLO  SHORT 

He  urged  Negro  women  to  work,  and  ques- 
tioned. Where  has  Industry  and  Initiative  and 
ambition  and  plain  womanly  decency  gone? 
Disinterested  In  school,  imabie  to  marry,  they 
seem  to  have  resolved  on  prostitution  before 
they'll  hit  a  lick.  All  during  the  busy  war 
years,  by  the  thousands,  one  coiUd  see  both 
youns  and  old  setting  heavily  and  cheerily 
on  their  rickety,  dirty,  front  ptirches  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  fanning  their  faces. 

"In  conclusion,  we  know  that  there  are 
deep  and  sinister  reasons  for  mttny  of  these 
shortcomings.  Originally  a  great  race  with  a 
wonderful  heritage  and  many  virtues  we 
have  been  sold  a  little  short  somewhere  down 
the  line,  many  times  by  our  own  leaders. 

"Our  greatest  present  needs,  other  than 
economics,  are  health  and  educational  ones 
The  South  realizes  this,  and  in  fairness,  is 
presently  essaying  to  do  something  about 
both. 

"Our  educational  systems  must  be  directed 
away  from  the  formal,  the  clas.sic.  and  the 
fictitious,  toward  the  productive,  the  creative, 
and  the  actual.  Agrlculttire  and  Industry 
buying  and  selling,  manufacturing  and  mar- 
keting, the  great  resources  of  the  South  and 
the  Nation— the  backbone  and  substance  of 
any  economy— must  slant  and  dominate  the 
educational  curricula  and  pattern  of  our  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  We  must, 
in  fact,  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  a  nation's 
production  to  be  Irdispensable." 

And  In  closing.  Editor  Willis  advised.  "8Uy 
South,  ycung  man.  and  work.  Because  at 
any  time,  as  you've  done  many  times  before, 
you  may  have  to  send  your  northern  brother 
a  one-way  ticket  home." 


Food  Plank  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VBUfONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Pills- 
bury  Institute  of  Flour  Milling  History 
conducted  an  essay  contest  lor  high- 
school  children  of  this  country,  the  sub- 
ject being  Food  Plank  for  Peace.   One  of 


the  winners  In  the  contest  Was  Miss 
Miriam  Thelma  Peterson,  of  Northfleld 
High  School.  Northfleld.  Vt  It  is  a  very 
fine  essay  and  shows  that  considerable 
thought  was  applied  to  its  writing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  short  essay 
may  be  printed  to  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rbcord.  as 
follows : 

Today  In  Europe.  Asia,  to  every  country 
ravaged  by  war.  there  is  a  growing  and  urgent 
need  for  food.    We.  the  people  of  the  United 
Sutes.  must  provide  this  food  which  will 
serve  as  the  main  plank  of  a  bridge  between 
war  and  permanent  peace.    There  are  three 
excellent  reasons  why  we  must  provide  this 
food.     First,  no  Christian  people  can  sUnd 
and  watch  tens  of  thousands  of  people  die 
daily  Without  doing  their  utmost  to  help 
Secondly,  people  without   food  become  dis- 
orderly.    They  are  desperate  and.  when  de- 
mocracy falU  to  feed  them,  they  wlU  go  to 
any  extreme,  even  to  supporting  a  dicutor 
if  they  think  he  will  bring  them  food.     If 
this  happens  we  will  be  plunged  Into  a  third 
world  war.     Lastly,  until  the  other  nations 
are  again  prospering  we  will  have  no  foreign 
trade,  and  therefore  we  won't  prosper  either. 
The  question  is  this,  how  are  we  going  to 
feed  these  people?   Already  we  have  shortages 
in  our  country.    The  first  step  is  to  immedi- 
ately appropriate  to  UNRRA  all  the  money 
it  requests— this  money,  of  course,  to  be  con- 
sidered charity.     To  help  such  countries  as 
Norway.  Netherlands,  Ft«nce.  and  Belgium, 
who  refuse  charity,  we  might  agree  to  send 
food  as  a  loan  wnlch  may  be  repaid  without 
interest  when  the  country  has  again  reached 
economic  stability. 

The  next  question  is  how  are  we  to  pro- 
duce the  food  for  these  starving  nations, 
since  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  food  It- 
self, as  well  as  the  money,  must  come  from 
the  United  States,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  agree  to  finance  a  scientific 
farming  project  by  which  the  Government 
would  buy  up  large  farming  sections,  dividing 
them  Into  different  and  equal  farms,  an  ex- 
pert on  agriculture  as  well  as  modem  ma- 
chines might  be  assigned  to  «ach  one  section 
to  be  used  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Each  farm 
would  be  run  by  one  family  which  would  pay 
for  the  farm  on  an  Installment  plan.  Many 
former  war  workers,  now  out  of  Jobs,  might 
be  induced  to  become  farmers.  TTie  Govern- 
ment would  agree  to  purchase  all  crops  and 
livestock  at  celling  prices  and  the  fanners 
would  In  ttu-n  sell  only  to  the  Government 
so  long  as  there  is  a  need  to  ship  food  to 
Europe.  By  the  time  there  Is  no  longer  a 
need  for  food  from  the  United  States  these 
farmers  will  have  become  well  established 
and  the  United  States  will  have  begim  a 
much  needed  scientific  project  and  wUl  have 
provided  steady  Jobs  for  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's unemployed. 

At  the  same  time  victory  gardens  and 
home-canning  projects  should  continue  to 
be  encouraged,  as  they  were  during  the  war. 
Our  war  against  black  market  practices 
should  be  continued.  As  a  last  resort,  we 
might  return  to  rationing.  If  such  should 
bs  the  case  the  restrictions  might  be  less 
severe  than  In  the  wartime  program. 

One  more  problem  must  be  met:  that  is 
transportation.  All  available  ships  should 
bs  put  Into  use.  In  many  cases  UNRRA  has 
trouble  getting  shipping  space.  With  the 
rooi»er>tton  of  the  United  States  this  should 
be  OTStoome  easily.  Once  the  food  U  shipped, 
trucks  are  needed  to  traxuport  it.  Tbcae 
could  easily  be  supplied  by  the  United  SUtcs 
Army  if  we  were  only  wUling.  We  must  real- 
ize It  is  our  duty  to  do  this. 

Many  people  of  the  United  States  will  com- 
plain they  are  always  being  imposed  npoa 
by  foreign  naUons,  but  st  the  same  time  we 
must  realise  that  we  can  afford  to  be  sinos 
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oiir  action  in  these  matters  will  do  much  to 
determine  the  future  of  the  world. 

If  we  want  peace,  we  must  be  willing  to 
work  for  it.  We  must  provide  the  last  and 
strongest  plank — food — in  the  great  bridge 
between  war  and  peace  Immediately, 


^    Public  Service  Responsibility  of 
Broadcast  Licensees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  public  service  responsi- 
bilities of  broadcast  licensees,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PCCs  Crtttcs — Arguments  on  Freedom 
or  Speech  Ovexlook  Conditions  Pecxtliar 
TO  Radio 

(By  Jack  Gould) 
In  the  broadening  controversy  over  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission's  re- 
port on  the  public  service  responsibility  of 
broadcasters,  critics  of  the  Commissions 
action  have  concentrated  their  fire  on  two 
major  points.  The  first  Is  that  in  estab- 
lishing over-all  program  standards  the  FCC 
Is  encroaching  on  freedom  of  speech.  The 
second  is  that  intellectuals  are  trying  to 
impose  their  own  tastes  in  programs  on  the 
radio  industry  tp  the  exclusion  of  the  pref- 
erences of  the  majority  of  listeners. 

The  proponents  of  these  theories  would 
seem  to  have  overlooked,  however,  the  funda- 
mental and  unique  conditions  of  American 
radio  which  inevitably  are  a  part  of  any 
consideration  of  freedom  of  speech  on  the 
air  as  opposed,  for  example,  to  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  press. 

In  an  article  on  these  pages  on  April  21. 
Justin  Miller,  the  NAB  president,  dealt  at 
length  with  what  he  regarded  as  the  Gov- 
ernment's Impingement  on  radio's  freedom 
but  he  did  not  mention  once  what  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  broadcasting's  operation.  It 
Is  that  the  wave  lengths  belong  to  the  people 
and  that  there  are  not  enough  of  these  wave 
lengths  to  go  around  among  all  who  would 
like  to  be  broadcasters.  A  choice  between 
competing  applicants  for  a  given  wave  length 
had  to  be  made  and  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion was  formed. 

It  is  difllcult  indeed  to  see  how  the  FOG 
can  properly  discharge  this  function  in 
granting  a  license  without  inquiring  as  to 
what  the  broadcaster  proposed  to  provide 
the  public.  If  character,  financial,  and  tech- 
nical references  of  two  applicants  for  one 
channel  are  of  equal  merit,  what  else  is  left 
but  to  evaluate  on  the  basis  of  some  general 
standards  how  each  Intends  to  serve  his  com- 
munity on  the  air? 

PROMISES  FOR  UCENSES 

In  point  of  actual  fact,  stations  them- 
selves have  accepted  this  premise  over  the 
years  without  protest.  When  applying  for 
licenses  they  have  made  specific  promises  to 
the  FCC  as  to  their  plans  for  over -all  pro- 
graming. All  that  the  FCC  now  proposes 
to  do  is  to  see  whether  these  promises  are 
CttiTted  out  in  performance.  As  reason  for 
this  decision.  It  cites  In  Its  report  instances 
where  these  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled. 


Surely,  It  cannot  be  construed  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  freedom  of  speech  to  insist  that  a 
person  using  a  public  property  treat  that 
property  as  he  himself  said,  he  would.  The 
real  significance  of  the  FCC's  action  lies  in 
the  commission's  own  tacit  admission  that  in 
the  past  It  had  not  discharged  what  was  an 
essential  part  of  its  public  duty.  For  that 
dereliction  the  FCC  must  bear  with  the  in- 
dxistry  the  responsibility  for  the  widespread 
Imbalance  In  programing  of  which  It  now 
complains.  That  It  should  not  again  default 
In  Its  responsibility  to  the  broadcaster  and 
listener  alike  Is  the  FCC's  major  assignment 
for  the  future. 

In  avoiding  the  basic  Issue  underlying  the 
need  for  licensing  radio  stations,  the  NAB 
necessarily  haa  gone  far  afield  to  buttress  Its 
latest  campaign  for  freedom  of  speech.  At 
the  dinner  in  New  York  of  the  William  Allen 
White  Foundation  on  April  25,  A.  D.  Willard, 
Jr..  executive  vice  president  of  the  NAB. 
chose  to  lump  toother  again  the  freedom  of 
press,  radio,  and  films.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  false,  tack,  since  It  Is  based  on  the 
premise  that  all  three  media  function  under 
the  same  standard. 

The  radio  station  must  obtain  a  license 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  motion 
picture  must  submit  to  censorship  In  several  r 
States  and  cities.  The  newspaper,  on  the ' 
other  hand,  operates  without  a  Federal 
license  or  State  censorship.  The  NAB  ill 
serves  radio's  own  freedom  by  such  careless 
assertions  as  Mr.  WiUard's  that  "preserving 
freedom  of  speech  Is  dependent  upon  an 
identical  factor  in  all  fields." 

ISSUES  NOT  so  SIMPLE 

It  is  this  same  tendency  In  radio  and  ad- 
vertising toward  oversimplification  of  the 
Issue  of  freedom  of  speech  on  the  air  that 
underscores  the  validity  of  the  FCC's  Insist- 
ence on  balance  m  programing.  In  a 
speech  at  the  recent  radio  conference  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Robert  F. 
Elder,  assistant  to  the  president  of  Lpver 
Brothers,  one  of  the  two  largest  radio  spon- 
sors, said  that  an  advertiser  has  only  "goods 
and  services  to  sell,  not  Ideologies." 

"We  want  to  attract  the  biggest  audience 
we  can."  he  added.  "The  way  to  do  that  Is 
to  find  out  what  people  want  to  hear  and 
give  it  to  them.  That,  I  submit,  Is  the  es- 
sence of  democratic  radio." 

APPUCATION 

Where  the  value  of  Mr.  Elder's  thesis  U  to 
be  questioned  Is  not  In  its  context  but  in  its 
application.  As  the  philosophy  of  advertis- 
ing for  a  major  national  concern  in  a  highly 
competitive  field,  it  is  both  understandable 
and  defensible.  The  danger  comes  If  it  Is 
accepted  as  an  absolute  criterion  for  a  radio 
station.  It  is  in  this  distinction  between  the 
function  of  the  commercial  sponsor  and  that 
of  the  radio  station  where  lies  the  crux  of  the 
FCC  case. 

By  Mr.  Elder's  own  explanation  as  to  why 
the  advertiser  wants  to  attract  the  biggest 
audiences,  it  becomes  clear  what  happens 
when  the  station  becomes  overburdened  with 
advertising.  The  majority  of  the  station's 
programs  are  bent  on,  pleasing  most  of  the 
people  most  of  the  time  and  inevitably  there 
comes  a  sUndardlzatlon  In  program  formats 
in  order  to  reach  the  greatest  number.  Con- 
currently, the  programs  directed  to  the  Mi- 
nority tastes  are  crowded  off  the  schedules, 
as  has  happened  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  FCC  agrees  that  the  choice  of  the  ma- 
jority should  continue  to  prevail:  what  it  also 
asks  is  that  the  substantial  minority  groups 
be  accorded  recognition.  If  the  majority  of 
listeners  find  the  hours  between  6  and  11 
p.  m.  the  most  convenient  for  radio  listening, 
is  it  any  less  true  of  the  minority?  It  is  not 
a  case  of  the  exclusion  of  one  or  the  other; 
it  is  a  case  of  both  having  a  place  on  the 
dial.  To  take  refuge  In  rule  by  the  majority 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  ones  responsihUitls* 
to  the  minority,  as  many  broadcasters  hav» 


done,  is  to  distort  the  full  moaning  of  a 
democratic  radio. 

The  inclination  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  to  shrug  off  thif  problem  of 
program  balance  constitutes  i)erhaps  the 
weakest  point  In  Its  crusade  for  freedom  of 
speech.  The  best  criterion  of  a  broadcaster's 
devotion  to  that  cause  is  not  y  hat  he  says 
he  will  do  at  some  future  date  in  court,  but 
what  he  himself  does  now  on  tha  air.  Free- 
dom of  speech  is  not  something  that  can 
only  be  preached;  it  is  something  that  also 
must  be  practiced. 


Mother's  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Aleiaadcr 
Wiley,  of  Wisconsin 

EXTENSION  OP  REM/.RKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13  ilegislativii  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  s,  Mother's 
Day  address  delivered  by  me  at  Gunton's 
Temple  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington  D.  C,  on  Simday,  May  12, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl\e  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mother's  Day — 1946 

There  Is  an  old  proverb  which  states: 

"God  could  not  be  everywhere; 
So  He  made  mothers." 

Were  I  a  maker  of  proverbs,  I  might  add: 

"God  Is  everywhere  in  mothers." 

How  appropriate  It  Is,  therefore,  that 
wherever  Americans  are  today — In  this  land, 
on  foreign  seas,  and  In  foreign  lands,  the  flag 
of  our  country  Is  unfurled  to  the  breeze  In 
honor  of  all  mothers.  It  Is  a  day  set  apart 
by  congressional  resolution  and  by  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  for  reverence  and  honor  of 
mother. 

Yes;  wherever  Americans  are.  in  cities  like 
Washington,  in  small  and  big  towns,  in  coun- 
try -hamlets,  and  on  the  farms,  they  pause 
and  pay  homage  to  the  woman  who  brought 
them  into  the  world  and  gave  them  the  price- 
less love  and  direction  which  has  shaped 
their  course. 


THE    MEANING    OF    "MOTHER" 

But.  my  friends,  there  Is  an  even  broader 
meaiiing  to  the  beautiful  word  "Mother" 
than  I  have  indicated  above. 

Mothers  of  men  are  not  simply  those  who 
bring  the  mortal  being  Into  this  world.  In 
fact,  motherhood  really  begins  after  the 
child  Is  born.  It  is  then  that  the  real  In- 
fluence of  mother  love  makes  Its  Impact  uDon 
the  little  being. 

The  noblest  work  of  a  mother  is  to  mold 
the  bit  of  animate  clay  into  soul  stuff.  We 
know  that  there  are  countless  mothers  who 
never  gave  birth  to  a  chUd  in  the  flesh  but 
who  by  their  lives  and  actions  are  mothers 
of  the  race. 

The  other  evening  I  saw  and  heard  here  in 
Washington  a  choir  of  £0  boys  from  a  Junior 
grade  school— boys  ranging  from  ages  7  to  14 
One  could  see  the  Impact  of  a  mother  love 
upon  them,  the  mother  love  of  their  teacher, 
a  lltUe  wisp  of  a  girl,  who  got  that  group  of 
youngsters  to  sing  In  wonderful  harmony. 
Yes;  there  are  mothers  of  men  who  have 
never  borne  chUdren.  I  have  seen  the  mother 
light  of  selfless  women  in  schools,  in  Sunday 
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cently  "are  those  who  lack  Initiative,  ability, 
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Ject  being  Pood  Plank  for  Peace.   One  of 


oy  loreign  nauons.  but  at  toe  san*  Ume  w 
Buist  realize  that  we  can  afford  to  be  siao* 


schools.  In  hospitals.  In  orphanages,  and  on 
the  battlefield.  Clara  Barton.  Florence 
NlghUngale,  and  countless  others  are  in  that 
group. 

Someday  I  may  write  a  book  that  needs  to 
be  written,  and  it  is  of  this  that  I  will  write: 

Do  you  remember  that  at  the  cross.  Jesus 
said  to  his  beloved  disciple.  "This  is  your 
mother,"  and  to  Mary,  "This  is  your  son." 
And  it  is  recorded  that  thereafter  Mary  lived 
in  the  home  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

Back  of  every  good  man  Is  a  good  woman, 
we  are  told.  A  Wisconsin  philosopher  puts  it 
this  way :  "Every  good  wife  Is  a  mother  to  her 
man." 

And  so  the  story  I  would  write  Is  the  story 
of  John's  mother.  Mary,  his  second  mother- 
not  a  mother  of  the  flesh,  but  one  who  made 
for  the  rebirth  of  his  spirit.  I  would  write 
of  the  influence  of  Mary  on  his  life.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  he  has  been  called  the  most 
spiritual  disciple.  What  she  told  him.  the 
truths  she  taught  him.  undoubtedly  illumined 
his  consciousness.  A  great  story  could,  in- 
deed, be  written  about  the  Inspiring  relation- 
ship of  these  two— mother  and  son. 

There  are  truly  mothers  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  spirit  and  mothers  who  nourish  the 
bC'Jy  as  well  as  the  soul  of  their  young. 

MCTHEXHOOD    ETERNAL 

For  many  of  us  whose  mother  has  stepped 
Into  the  beyond,  ahead  of  us  In  the  great 
Journey,  there  is  still  her  guiding  hand  and 
presence.  We  know  she  is  not  dead.  Her 
influence  is  ever  with  us.  She  has  simply 
shed  the  mortal  garment. 

On  this  day  we  turn  the  hands  of  the 
clock  back  and  remember  our  youth  In  the 
tender  care  and  the  love  and  the  sacrifice  of 
her  whom  we  call  "mother."  We  remember 
her  precepts,  how  she  related  to  us  the 
Biblical  tales  and  Implanted  In  us  the  seeds 
for  right  living,  the  seeds  of  courage  and 
consideration  for  others,  the  seeds  of  love  of 
country  and  love  of  God.  Yes;  she  was  every- 
where, serving  her  family,  her  country,  and 
her  Gcd. 

Today,  also,  our  hearts  go  out,  particularly 
to  the  mothers  of  this  and  other  lands  who 
aent  their  loved  ones — their  husbands,  their 
sons,  their  brothers— forth  to  battle,  but  are 
never  to  see  them  return.  We  would  have 
them  know  that  we  In  America  stand  at  at- 
tention, honoring  these  departed  and  the 
courage  and  the  faith  of  their  mothers. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MOTHXa 

As  the  mother  Is.  so  Is  the  home.  She  is 
the  keystone  of  the  home,  and  as  the  homes 
of  America  are,  so  will  the  Nation  be.  Be- 
hind every  great  and  good  man  stands  his 
mother.    Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my 
angel  mother." 

We  know  that  mother  love  Is  sacred  and 
eternal,  enduring  through  time,  stronger  than 
catastrophe,  deeper  than  the  deepest  sea.  and 
as  Imperishable  as  the  stars — for  it  is  Gcd- 
made. 

Wordsworth  said: 

"Years  to  a  mother  may  bring  distress 
But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less." 

In  n  Timothy,  chapter  1,  when  Paul,  writ- 
ing to  Timothy,  says: 

"For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear:  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind." 

He  prefaced  that  statement  with: 

"When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  un- 
feigned faith  that  is  in  thee  which  dwelt  first 
In  thy  grandmother  Lois  and  thy  mother 
Eunice,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  thee 
also." 

Here  Paul  stated  the  law  of  spiritual 
heredity.  The  faith  of  the  mothers  through 
their  understanding  that  "God  hath  not 
given  us  a  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  of 
love,  and  of  sound  mind.**  Is  the  inheritance 
incorruptible.  ^ 
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Tbe  tenderest  and  sweetest  recollections 
are  those  which  are  connected  with  the 
dearest  word,  "Mother."  There  Is  no  human 
name  so  enshrined  In  humanity's  affection  as 
the  name  of  Mother.  The  term  "Mother" 
speaks  of  home,  of  the  Bible,  of  brothers  and 
sisters  and  other  klnfolk.  Always  when  our 
boys  in  the  service  were  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  home  and  thought  of  mother, 
they  were  fed  courage  and  strength  and 
purity,  for  in  her  the  value  of  religion,  p\ire 
and  undefiled,  was  always  enshrined. 

Mother  and  home — these  two  go  together. 
They  constitute  the  first  Influence  in  evoy 
life.  It  is  well  indeed  that  "the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the 
world." 

Mother's  thoughts  are  not  for  self,  but 
for  the  welfare,  the  comfort,  the  good  name 
of  her  loved  ones.  So.  through  the  pages 
of  history  from  the  beginning  of  time  and 
down  through  the  glorious  pages  of  our 
own  Republic,  the  story  of  Christian  mother- 
hood has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  shaping 
the  upward  march  of  humanity. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher.  whose  mother  died 
when  he  was  3  years  old.  said: 

"No  devout  Roman  Catholic  ever  saw  so 
much  in  the  Virgin  Mary  as  I  beheld  In  the 
childhood  vision  and  memory's  dream  of  my 
mother." 

MOTHEaS  THROTOH  THE  CCNBRATIONS 

Many  of  us  were  more  fortimate  than 
Beecher.  Our  mothers  remained  with  us 
through  the  years  of  our  adolescence.  She 
was  with  us  when  our  children  came  along 
and  she  lived  through  the  Joys  of  parent- 
hood again  In  her  grandchildren. 

In  the  Halls  of  Memory  the  sound  of 
Mother's  voice  comes  time  and  time  again. 
Because  of  her  selfless  living,  her  hopes  and 
her  faith,  the  Halls  of  Memory  are  lighted 
with  a  thousand  beautiful  and  refreshing 
thoughts  and  experiences  of  home.  In  Mem- 
ory Lane  she  stands  smiling  through  the 
years.  Her  spirtt  was  always  brighter  than 
the  burning  Yuletlde  log  at  Christmas. 

Yes.  what  would  Memory  Lane  be  without 
a  mother!  We  who  have  children  of  our  own 
and  have  seen  the  mothers  of  our  children 
bring  them  into  this  life  have  been  prinieged 
to  live  over  again  our  own  childhood  in  them. 
And  we  who  have  children  who  have  children 
of  their  own.  seeing  this  new  generation  of 
mothers  carry  on  with  unselfish  God-like 
love,  know  that  God  Is  love  and.  to  mortal 
sense,  there  Is  no  flner  expression  of  that 
love  than  that  shown  in  mother  love. 

MOTHER'S  DAT  3  65  DATS  A  TXAK 

It  is  altogether  fitting  therefore  that  every 
year  the  second  Sunday  in  May  should  be 
set  aside  In  honor  of  Mother.  But,  in  a 
larger  sense,  it  is  more  fitting  that  each  of 
MS  informally  observe  Mother's  Day  365  days 
a  year. 

Yes.  what  a  wonderful  world  this  would 
be  if  every  mother's  son  and  daughter  lived 
and  thought  each  day  of  the  year  in  the 
spirit  of  motherhood— in  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tian,  of  selflessness,  of  vision  and  of  under- 
standing. 

This  would  be  the  greatest  tribute  which 
you  and  I  could  pay  to  our  own  mother  and 
to  all  other  mothers.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  no  tribute  is  too  great  to  the  woman 
who  bore  us.  no  honor  is  too  high  for  her; 
no  compensation  can  ever  repay  her  for  all 
that  she  did  for  us.  for  all  the  blessings 
she  conferred  on  us. 

A  mother's  world 
My  good  friends.  I  said  at  the  beginning 
that  this  year  we  would  particularly  honor 
the  mothers  whose  lads  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  during  the  war.  We  will  specially 
honor,  too.  all  the  mothers  who  experienced 
the  pain  of  separation  from  their  husbands, 
•ons,  and  daughters  in  the  armed  services. 


We  will  strive  to  make  a  better  world  for 
the  mothers  of  the  world. 

But  we  want  more  than  a  world  at  peace 
We  want  a  world  that  wlU  be  In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  motherhood.  That  spirit  ac- 
cepts with  Joy  the  humblest,  most  menial 
task  on  behalf  of  a  loved  one— be  it  the  task 
of  cooking,  of  sewing,  of  scrubbing,  of  leach- 
ing, of  tending  in  sickness  and  in  health. 

"In  sickness  and  in  health"— thes?  are  the 
words  of  the  marriage  vow  taken  by  man 
and  woman  alike.  How  fortunate  it  is  that 
roan  grows  up  under  the  loving  care  of  a 
mother,  and  that  after  he  has  reached  matu- 
rity, he  takes  unto  hlmsell  a  wife  who  is 
mother  to  him,  too.  and  mother  to  bia 
children. 

Yes;  we  who  are  blaaaed  with  a  wife,  who 
is  second  mother  to  ua.  who  aolacea  our  wor- 
ries, shares  our  Joys  and  successes,  over- 
looks our  fault*,  aerves  us  through  the  years 
as  servant,  cook,  companion,  and  wife  and 
on  top  of  an  that  loves  us— we  know'  that 
God  8  greatest  creation  is  Mother. 

With  Stevenson  we  aay: 

"Teacher,  tender,  comrade,  wife, 
A  fellow  farer.  true  through  life. 
Heart  whole  and  soul  free 
The  august  Father  gave  to  me." 

Through  all  womanhood  there  pulsate* 
the  instinct  of  motherhood.  It  U  an  in- 
stinct of  creation,  of  sustenance.  It  U  the 
divine  spark,  making  fruitful  the  earth  It 
manifests  itself  In  all  of  life^from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest— in  the  wonderful  crea- 
ture known  as  woman. 

CONCLtTSIONS 

And  so.  my  friends.  In  view  of  all  this,  let 
It  be  our  aim  to  make  ours  a  mother's  world, 
a  world  where  all  men  and  women  alike, 
young  and  old,  display  that  Joy  in  service* 
that  beauty  in  devotUwi.  that  u  iderstanding 
in  healing,  that  patience  In  tribulation,  that 
selfleasnea*  In  toll,  that  godliness  In  action, 
which  characterised  your  mother  and  mine. 

There  was  a  mother  in  Israel  who,  looking 
past  the  mist  of  death,  said.  "All  Is  well  "• 
There  are  mothers  in  Israel  today  who  are 
carrying  on  with  faith  and  labor  and  under- 
standing. lA8t  evening  when  I  got  home 
from  the  Senate,  I  received  a  note  from  one 
such  mother— I  say  It  with  pride— a  daugh- 
ter of  mine.  She  has  three  small  children 
and  a  husband  to  look  after.  Yet  she  could 
think  of  her  father,  and  she  wrote: 

"D«AR  Dad:  Last  Sunday  our  Dr.  Keams 
used  In  his  sermon  a  beautiful  poem,  which 
I  am  enclosing." 

We  have  heard  the  saying,  "The  son  la 
father  of  the  man,"  but  here  again  is  an- 
other manifestation,  and  we  might  say.  "The 
daughter  is  mother  of  the  father. " 

The  poem  reads: 

"THE  PRATXX  OF  THE  QtTEST 

"Take  us  on  the  quest  of  beauty. 

Poet  Seer  of  Galilee, 
Making  all  our  deams  creative. 

Through  their  feUowshlp  with  Thee. 

"Take  us  on  the  quest  of  knowledge. 
Clearest  Thinker  man  has  known  I 
Make  our  minds  sincere  and  patient. 
Satisfled  by  truth  alone. 

"Take  us  on  the  quest  of  service. 
Kingly  Servant  of  man's  need. 
Let  us  work  with  Thee  for  others. 
Anywhere  Thy  purpose  leads. 

"All  along  our  quest's  far  pathway. 
Christ  our  Leader  and  our  guide. 
Make  us  conscious  of  Thy  presence. 
Walking  always  at  otir  side." 

And  so  let  us  each — you  and  I — go  forth 
from  this  House  of  Worship  resolved  tmto 
this  mission :  Of  making  every  day  Motherls 
Day.  every  scene  a  Oodly  scene,  and  this 
world  a  mother's  world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5  > .  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Alf  M.  Landon  before 
the  Nebraska  State  Convention  of  Young 
Republican  Clubs  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.. 
on  Mr.y  11.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We   Republicans   are  facing  great   oppor- 
lunities  and  heavy  responsibUities. 

America  is  confronted  with  decisions, 
frr.ught  with  much  more  danger  to  the 
Republic's  existence,  than  the  normal,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  aftermath  of  a  great  war. 
Peeing  a  foreign  situation,  growing  more 
dangerous  every  day.  we  are  Joined  in  the 
struggle  at  heme  over  vital  principles  of 
government. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  difflcult  to  present  cer- 
tain tried  and  familiar,  but  fundamental, 
truths  which  the  Republican  Party  today 
alone  stands  for  in  soul -stirring  terms  and 
hlgh-Eounding  promises. 

For  instance,  food,  housing.  Jobs,  wages, 
civil  liberties,  sccial  security,  and  national 
security  are  definitely  tied  up  in  the  same 
package  with  a  sound  national  fiscal  policy 
and  efflcient  national  administration. 

The  diCTerences  between  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Democratic  coalition  are  hu- 
manitarian and  ideological.  An  unsound 
fiscal  policy  is  inhumanitarian.  Inflation  is 
as  brutal  as  deflation.  The  first  Is  as  hard  to 
control  as  the  second  Is  to  stop.  Therefore, 
no  other  policy  of  government  means  as 
much  to  the  welfare  of  every  individual  and 
the  safety  of  the  Nation  as  a  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

The  issue  between  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  Democratic  coalition  is  not  the  old 
State  rights  against  the  Federal  Government 
question.  It  has  to  do  with  the  proper  prin- 
ciples of  a  republic  and  the  place  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  that  government. 

I  hope  that  you  young  Republicans  will 
not  approach  every  domestic  problem  from 
the  party  line,  as  do  the  Communists  and  the 
corrupt  Democratic  city  machines. 

I  have  never  believed  that  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  "my  country  right  or  wrong"  applies 
to  political  parties. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  a  great  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  personifies  today  lib- 
eral, progressive,  and  independent  leadership, 
recently  deliberately  chose  to  return  to  the 
Republican  Party  because  of  Its  broad  phi- 
losophy of  national  Interest. 

Of  course,  the  Republican  Party  Is  divided, 
as  it  frequently  has  been,  by  the  diverse  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  different  sections  of 
our  great  country.  Basically,  however.  It  Is' 
the  very  breadth  of  that  diversity  that  has 
always  made  us  capable  as  a  party  of  devel- 
oping a  continuity  of  policy  based  on  unity 
of  principles. 

The  Democrats,  today,  are  really  a  coalition 
that  is  going  to  pieces — Instead  of  a  strong 
and  W3ll-unlfied  political  party. 

The  coalition  in  power  doesn't  bear  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  historic  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  is  made 
up  of  an  unblendable  mixture  of  the  most 
radical  political  elements  (always  at  war 
among     themselves)      thrown     temporarily 


cheek-by-Jowl.  with  the  solid  South,  the 
most  conservative  group  in  the  Nation. 
That  sort  of  combustible  mix  may  win  sev- 
eral elections — anyway  it  did — but  It  lacks 
staying  qualities.  It  is  an  impossible  base 
for  a  permanent  party.  The  proud  repre- 
sentatives of  the  solid  South  are  not  coop- 
erating with  the  new  day  dreamers  of  the 
left,  with  their  totalitarianism,  in  support 
of  an  ersatz  Roosevelt.     They  Just  won't  Jell. 

Every  political  party  is  subject  to  pressure 
groups  and  political  expediency.  Our  party 
is  no  better  nor  worse  In  that  respect.  How- 
ever, it  can  offer  our  Nation  better  adminis- 
tration than  a  coalition,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  a  well-organized,  active,  and  united 
party  is  not  as  susceptible  to  pressure  groups. 

I  am  not  pretending  to  say  that  under  a 
Republican  admlnistratic  n  we  will  not  have 
a  political  approach  to  our  national  prob- 
lems. But  I  do  say  we  will  have  less — much 
le^s — of  a  political  approach  than  under 
the  present  administration,  because  we  are 
a  reasonably  united  party  and  Efot  a  coalition 
masquerading  as  a  party. 

Furthermore,  the  Republican  Party.  In  de- 
veloping its  policies,  is  not  hampered  by  a 
solid  South  voting  every  2  years  on  ancient 
issues — or  by  corrupt  city  machines  with  a 
philosophy  of  "government  by  crony,"  inter- 
ested only  in  Jobs. 

Such  a  philosophy  is  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  a  party  in  power  for 
too  long  a  consecutive  period.  A  party  in 
power  too  long  goes  to  seed.  That  has  been 
true  in  the  past  of  the  Republican  Party  as 
it  is  today  of  the  heterogeneous  group  now 
masquerading  as  a  political  party. 

This  is  what  Senator  Bob  La  Follette  re- 
ferred to  when  he  said: 

"In  my  opinion,  the  Democratic  Party  is 
now  stalled  on  -dead  center.  Although  it 
is  the  party  in  power,  with  a  clear  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  it  has  been  unable 
to  act  with  sufficient  unity  of  purpose  to 
meet  the  urgent  problems  of  today.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  become  so  enmeshed 
in  bureaucratic  control  and  intraparty 
wrangling  that  some  of  its  leaders  are  re- 
signing in  disgust. 

"The  political  genius  of  President  Roose- 
velt welded  together  a  coalition  of  many 
diverse  elements,  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  from  out-and-out  Communists  to 
reactionary  political  bosses.  His  emphasis 
was  on  issues  and  principles,  but  the  party 
emphasis  today  is  more  concerned  with  main- 
taining political  control  than  with  fighting 
for  liberal  legislation  and  progressive  prin- 
ciples. The  unmistakable  signs  of  dissolu- 
tion and  disintegration  are  evident." 

I  welcome  Boo  and  Phil  La  Follette  and 
their  fellow  progressives  back  into  the  Re- 
publican Party,  not  only  because  their  re- 
turn focuses  attention  on  our  party  as  the 
sane,  sober,  liberal  party  of  today,  but  be- 
cause of  their  healthy  Influence  and  vigorous 
championship  of  a  practical  progressive  pro- 
gram. 

As  far  as  me  and  mine  are  concerned  it  will 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  a  La  Follette 
back  on  the  resolutions  committee  of  the 
next  Republican  National  Convention— 
where  father  and  son  have  rendered  such 
valuable  service  to  the  Republican  Party  and 
to  Uncle  Sam  for  80  years.  I  may  not  always 
agree  with  them — as  when  they  supported 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  they  are  an  influence 
for  farseeing  legislation  and  against  the  re- 
actionaries who  exist  In  both  major  parties. 

While  the  La  Follette  proposals  might  be, 
and  frequently  were,  rejected  by  ^ne  Re- 
publican convention,  subsequent  ones  ac- 
cepted most  of  them  and  Republican  admin- 
istrations substantially  wrote  them  into  law. 

The  American  people  are  worried  and  dis- 
appointed. Our  national  difficulties  are 
mounting  all  the  time  under  the  well- 
meaning  but  groggy  Truman  administration. 


There  is  increasing  public  fear  that  the 
Triunan  administration  does  not  have  the 
power  that  comes  from  a  unity  of  purpose 
and  a  clear  pat  .em  of  action  to  firmly  direct 
its  legislative  and  executive  policies  in  do- 
mestic internal  affairs. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  ^the  only 
way  to  stop  the  borrowing  and  borrowing 
and  spending  and  spending  that  is  forcing 
up  the  cost  of  living — the  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  give-away  boys — to  get  away  from 
the  greatest  emphasis  on  a  political  approach 
to  national  problems  we  have  witnessed  In 
Washington  since  the  Republican  adminis- 
trations of  post-Civil  War  days — Is  to  elect  a 
Republican  Congress  and  a  Republican 
President. 

There  is  Increasing  belief  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  Federal  Government  has 
grown  too  big  and  cumbersome  for  an  effi- 
cient organization  and  honest  management. 
^The  charge  that  the  Truman  administra- 
tion is  partly  to  blame  for  the  food  shortage, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  comes  not  from 
partisan  sources — but  from  stanch  New 
Deal  Democrats. 

The  flood  of  erroneous  statistics  on  prob- 
able unemployment,  on  the  possibility  of  a 
general  rise  in  wages  without  a  rise  in  prices, 
and  misleading  statements  by  top  adminis- 
tration officials  are  also  cases  in  point. 

Prior  to  the  coalition  administration.  Gov- 
ernment statistics  were  accepted  as  reliable. 
But  they  have  been  clanted  so  many  times 
for  political  purposes  that  that  Is  no  longer 
true. 

Our  Government  bureaus  have  grown  so 
big  and  so  unscrupulous  in  their  propaganda 
that  there  is  not  only  the  question  of  effi- 
ciency, but  there  is  some  question  of  Con- 
gress being  able  to  control  the  agencies  that 
it  created.  And  now  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  establish  the  opening 
wedge  of  permanent  peacetime  Influence  over 
the  news,  so  that  the^e  Government  bureaus 
can  reign  supreme. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  contln  lous  and  un- 
ending depression  emergency,  plus  the  stress 
of  war,  bureaucratic  power  increased  Its 
authority  over  all  economic  life. 

The  Republican  Party  has  resisted  vigor- 
ously the  menace  to  our  political  system  of 
these  agencies  that  have  become  govern- 
ments within  our  Government  itself. 

The  Republican  Party  has  always  been  for 
a  strongly  organized  Federal  Government.    It 
believes  the  chaHenge  is  to  organize  a  coun-        ! 
try  of   the  size  of  ours  so  as  to  have   the        L 
proper  kind  of  Federal  system  in  which  the 
States  maintain  their  proper  functions.  i 

We  are  no  longer  in  a  position  where  we 
need  to  fear  for  the  weakness  of  our  Federal 
Government,  properly  administered,  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  powers  or  in  dealings  with 
the  domestic  problems  of  a  complex  Indus-  ' 
trial  civilization. 

But  we  are  in  a  position  where  we  mlist 
be  alarmed  and  concerned  at  the  necessity 
of  properly  organizing  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment—after our  experiences  with  the  present 
Democratic  coalition— where  we  will  not  be 
handicaping  ourselves  in  our  individual  ac- 
tivities or  ultimately  destroying  State  gov- 
ernments, and  the  Congress.  Most  people 
will  agree  that  the  closer  government  is  kept 
to  the  governed  the  better  it  is.  The  Re- 
publican Party  believes  that  fundamental  old 
principle  of  a  Republic  Is  vital  today.  The 
Democratic  coalition  does  not. 

The  question  at  issue  is  the  retention  of  an 
autocratic  bureaucracy  too  big  and  too  un- 
scrupulous to  handle.  The  Republican  Party 
faces  the  issue  on  the  basis  of  modern  facts 
and  conditions. 

The  Democratic  coalition  has  steadily  de- 
veloped the  reactionary  principle  of  arbitrary- 
executive  law  without  adequate  hearings  es- 
sential to  our  American  belief  in  Justice. 
The  Republican  Party  is  opposed  to  such  re- 
actionary star-chamber  proceedings  that  have 
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reached  alarming  proportions  and  are  of 
threatening  significance.  Especially  is  It  op- 
posed to  the  sweeping  assumptions  by  Wash- 
ington bureaus  of  legislative  and  administra- 
tive powers  which  have  repeatedly  gone  far 
beyond  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Congress.  It 
Is  further  opposed  to  the  amazing  and  shock- 
ing hostility  of  60  many  of  those  bureaucrats 
to  private  Initiative  and  the  profit  motive 
In  business  and  agriculture  and  labor. 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  long  record  of 
legislative  and  executive  acts  to  control  and 
restrain  monopoly.  And  they  have  worked 
better  than  we  have  realized.  There  was 
more  competition  In  America  than  in  any 
other  country.  That  is,  there  was  more  com- 
petition before  the  New  Deal  started  stran- 
gling small  business.  Labor  also  finds  it- 
self—like Gulliver— bound  a  little  bit  at  a 
time  by  small-pecple  bureaucrats — until  at 
last  farsighted  and  unselfish  labor  leaders 
have  become  alarmed  at  the  growing  threat 
of  Government  Interference  In  a  manner 
which  prevents  labor  and  management  from 
getting  together  in  the  traditional  American 
way  of  free  collective  bargaining. 

The  Republican  Party,  by  a  long  series  of 
legislative  acts  both  State  and  Federal,  has 
proved  that  it  believes  in  creating  conditions 
favorable  to  the  Interests  of  the  common 
man. 

When  the  great  weight  of  monopolistic 
capital  is  counterbalanced  by  Government 
action  in  favor  of  the  average  American,  the 
Republican  Party  believes  he  is  perfectly  able 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

But  the  Democratic  coalition  of  recent 
years  does  not  believe  that.  lU  legislative 
philosophy  is  based  on  contempt  for  the  in- 
telligence and  abilities  of  the  common  man. 
Its  approach  to  all  our  domestic  problems  has 
been  that  of  bureaucratic  social  control  for- 
ever from  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Individual 
Is  reduced  to  a  case  number — a  mere  classi- 
fication In  a  maze  of  categories.  The  New 
Dealers  would  institutionalize  American  life. 
That  means  all  the  deadly  routine,  inflexi- 
bility, and  Injustice  of  mass  regulation,  and 
the  resulting  eliminating  of  individual  Initia- 
tive and  competition. 

The  Democratic  coalition  has  the  unenvi- 
able distinction  of  the  longest  record  of  the 
greatest  unemployment  of  any  administra- 
tion in  the  history  of  our  country.  I  do  not 
believe  any  of  us  wish  to  retvirn  to  the  sad 
and  dreary  leaf-raking  6  years  that  pre- 
ceded the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

Unless  we  stabilize  prices,  labor  will  gain 
nothing  in  recent  wage  increases.  Prices  can 
be  stabilized  in  only  two  ways — a  balanced 
budget  and  production.  Of  these  two,  the 
first  is  the  most  important,  for  It  paves  the 
way  for  the  second.  The  OPA  and  its 
methods  of  attempting  to  handle  Inflation  Is 
only  aspirin.  That  may  temporarily  relieve 
a  symptom.  But  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
causes. 

Neither  labor  nor  business  nor  agriculture 
will  settle  down  into  a  stable  condition  of 
prosperity  vmtll  our  national  budget  Is 
balanced. 

Now  we  have  heard  the  same  old  promise 
from  the  Democratic  coalition  to  balance  the 
budget.  But  there  is  a  tremendous  conflict 
between  Mr.  Truman's  budget-balancing 
promises  and  his  other  recommendations  to 
Congress,  calling  for  an  enormous  increase 
In  appropriations.  If  he  can  do  both — make 
good  on  his  promises  and  balance  the 
budget— he  will  work  a  miracle — and  Mr. 
Truman  does  not  claim  supernatural  powers. 
The  basic  difference  b3twe€n  us  and  other 
parties  is  that  the  Republican  Party  is  the 
only  sound  money  party  in  the  country  today. 
I  say  therein  we  are  the  greatest  friend  of 
the  average  man.  Year  by  year  the  cost  of 
living  has  mounted  becaxise  we  have  for  14 
years  taken  out  of  the  till  more  than  we  have 
put  in. 

All  social — apolitical — as  well  as  economic 
questions  hinge  on  a  sound  national  fiscal 
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policy.  The  purchasing  power  of  take-home 
pay  Is  actually  determined  not  by  OPA  but 
by  whether  the  national  budget  is  balanced 
or  not  balafaced. 

The  subsUnce  of  all  which  the  common 
man  has  gained  in  several  hundred  years  is 
threatened  by  the  reckless  spending  and 
borrowing  money  policy  of  the  Democratic 
coalition.  Continuation  of  that  policy  will 
automatically  paralyze  all  progress  and  wipe 
out  all  but  the  nimble  speculator. 

The  happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual depend  not  only  on  civil  liberty  but 
on  a  balanced  national  budget.  We  are  the 
strongest  nation  In  the  world  today.  But  we 
will  not  remain  so  under  the  fiscal  policy 
practiced  by  the  Democratic  coalition  for  13 
years.    As  I  have  often  said: 

"If  the  United  States  ijs  not  a  sound  finan- 
cial mooring  post  for  the  world  to  tie  to  in  the 
postwar  years,  then  we  along  with  other  na- 
tions will  travel  a  merry  gait  .o  hell,  regard- 
less of  the  form  of  international  organizations 
for  peaQp." 

We  hear  repeatedly  that  this  Is  no  time  to 
play  politics.  I  agree  as  to  "play"  and  as  to 
"politics"  too,  in  purely  partisan  sense.  But 
if  we  use  the  word  "politics"  In  Its  primary 
meaning— the  science  and  art  of  govern- 
ment—there never  was  a  time  In  the  history 
of  our  country  that  called  so  insistently  for 
politics.  The  mess  the  whole  world  is  in,  I 
think  most  men  will  agree,  comes  from  the 
failure  of  the  governments  of  the  world,  our 
own  included,  to  recognize  and  adjust  them- 
selves rapidly  enough  to  changed  conditions 
induced  by  a  wholly  new  industrial  system. 
That  was  the  Job  of  politics;  and  politics  Is 
not  an  exact  science.  The  wisest  and  the 
best  of  men  disagree  in  theory  and  as  to  prac- 
tice. Hence  political  parties  In  all  repre- 
sentative governments.  I  think  the  most 
normal  and  most  healthful  condition  is  when 
the  two  major  parties  correspond  roughly  to 
the  designation — progressive  and  conserva- 
tive— no  matter  what  their  camouflage.  But 
whenever  the  conservative  party  becomes 
reactionary  or  the  progressive  party  falls  to 
go  forward  fast  enough,  discontent  and  im- 
patience arises  among  those  who  would  make 
over  the  world  tomorrow  morning  before 
breakfast,  and  we  have  a  radical  party  or 
faction  which  draws  Into  its  ranks  the 
visionaries,  the  reckless,  and  crackpots  of  all 
sorts.  Sometimes  with  a  rabble-rousing 
leader  at  their  head  they  create  great  havoc. 
Sometimes  they  serve  as  a  needed  warning, 
frightening  the  conservative  from  stupid  re- 
action, and  encouraging  the  progressive  or 
liberal  to  greater  progress.  But  it  is  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  for  the  American  people  when 
any  major  party  In  this  countrj'  Is  captured 
by  a  minority  made  up  of  the  reckless  ultra 
radicals,  or  the  fat  boys  of  special  privilege. 

Where  then  does  that  put  the  Republicans? 
It  makes  a  "natural"  for  us  from  both  a 
patriotic  and  a  party  viewpoint.  The  Re- 
publican Party  in  its  origin,  in  its  tradition, 
and  in  its  record  Is  the  progressive,  liberal 
party  of  the  country.  In  Its  internal  fimc- 
tlonlng  It  Is  more  democratic  than  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  because  it  is  riot  hampered  by 
the  powerful  conservative  minority  represent- 
ing electoral  votes  which  must  be  considered 
en  bloc.  It  can  more  readily  and  easily  adapt 
Itself  to  changing  conditions.  That's  what 
progressivism  is.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
men  In  Its  ranks  of  ultra-conservative  tem- 
perament and  philosophy,  but  they  are  far 
from  predominating  In  numbers  or  domi- 
nating in  power.  The  same  myth-makers 
who  have  attempted  to  create  the  onlv  genu- 
ine blown-in-the-bottle  brand  of  liberalism 
in  the  Democratic  coalition  attempt  to  keep 
alive  the  myth  that  the  Republican  Party  is 
composed  of  25,000,000  nincompoops  tyranni- 
cally bossed  by  the  Old  Guard,  a  gang  of 
greedy  and  self-seeking  reactionaries  who  lie 
awake  nights  devising  means  of  blocking  all 
progress  that  interferes  with  special  privilege 
and   the   vested   interests.    But   the   whole 
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myth,  both  as  to  hero  and  villain,  misrepre- 
sents the  present  position  of  both  parUes. 

There  is  always  difference  of  opinion  In  a 
healthy  political  party.  Just  as  there  is  in 
any  group  of  persons  having  a  common  ob- 
jective. One  wing  may  exert  greater  influence 
at  one  time  and  another  wing  at  another 
time.  Party  success,  as  well  as  good  ad- 
ministration, depends  upon  both  wings 
finally  flapping  In  unison. 

Don't  forget  that  In  our  party  system  of 
government,  party  discipline  is  of  as  viui 
practical  importance  as  party  principle*. 
Factional  discord  is  harder  to  cope  with  than 
partisan  opposition,  as  several  Presidents 
have  discovered. 

If  an  "Old  Guard  "  ever  controlled  the  Re- 
publican Party,  it  has  long  ago  gone  the  way 
of  the  dodo.  The  22.000.000  Republicans  who 
voted  for  Governor  Dewey  and  against  the 
coalition  party  were  not  herded  by  hoanm 
of  the  Kelle^-Hague-Pendergast-Hannagaa 
type.  They  knew  what  they  were  doing  and 
why. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  throughout  the  Demo- 
cratic coalition.  Republicans  in  Congress 
have  consistently  cooperated  In  trying  to  per- 
fect and  enact  much  of  the  administration's 
legislation.  Such  liberalism  is  inherent  In 
the  Republican  leadership.  Those  who 
taunted  it  with  the  charge  of  being  merely 
a  "me  too"  party  are  simply  ignorant  of  the 
record.  We  are  not.  Otir  course  has  been 
determined  by  our  historic  rational  liberal- 
ism, the  very  basis  of  our  party. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record. 
As  a  matter  of  unquestionable  historical 
facts,  the  first  New  Deal  from  1933  to  1937 
was  by  and  large  a  "me  too"  affair.  Preced- 
ing  1938 — President  Hoover  didn't  start  leaf- 
raklng— but  he  called  upon  Congress  to  make 
provision  for  large-scale  public  construction; 
he  established  the  RFC  and  the  HOLC:  he 
was  responsible  for  the  Employment  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1931;  the  agricultural  credit 
banks  and  strengthening  of  the  Federal  land 
banks  he  extended  Federal  credit  to  States 
and  municipalties:  he  urged  the  governors 
of  the  States  to  take  immediate  relief  action. 
True,  he  moved  with  caution,  but  the  pro- 
gram he  devised  was  new  to  him  and  to  the 
country.  It  was  especially  new  and  ob- 
noxious to  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  whp  could  think 
of  nothing  to  do  other  than  to  harass  and 
block  President  Hoover's  efforts  to  secure 
banking  reforms,  reforms  In  security  Issues, 
and  regulation  of  power  companies. 

President  Roosevelt,  being  more  politically 
minded,  seized  upon  what  Mr.  Hoover  had 
started,  enlarged  and  expanded  it,  and  ex- 
ploited it  with  much  beating  of  tom-toms  as 
a  special  creation  of  his  own.  He  stole  our 
thunder  and  we  Republicans  let  him  get 
away  with  it.  .        . 

The  sad  fact  that  he  bandied  It  ineffectu- 
ally, making  It  Irto  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches,  without  consistency  or  a  basic  phi- 
losophy, held  together  solely  by  the  sky-the- 
limlt  spending  of  billions  from  the  national 
Treasury,  does  not  argue  that  the  desperate 
emergency  did  not  call  for  desperate  remedy. 
But  while  the  means  employed,  paternalisti- 
cally  relieved  the  most  Immediate  human  dis- 
tress, it  utterly  failed  to  solve  our  basic  eco- 
nomic problems.  Again  we  flnd  the  Demo- 
cratic coalition  dealing  with  s3rmptoms  and 
not  with  fimdamental  causes  The  artificial 
structure  broke  down  In  1937.  and  unem- 
ployment was  greater  In  1938  than  It  wac  In 
1931.  And  as  everyone  knows,  these  do- 
mestic problems  are  stiil  with  us.  obscured 
now  only  by  postwar  activities. 

Dssnite  the  Republican  Party's  record  ct 
cooperation— or.  In  fact,  possibly  because  of 
misunderstanding  It — the  charge  Is  fre- 
quently made  that  the  Republican  Party  Is 
leaderless  and  opportunlsJc. 

For  4  years  the  Nation  was  fighting  a  war 
Involving  Its  life.  During  that  time  We  had 
to  present  a  imlted  front  to  the  enemy,  which 
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required  acquiescence  as  far  as  possible  In 
the  program  of  the  administration  In  power. 
I  believe  that  If  the  Democrats  had  been 
In  the  minority  they  would  have  been  equ&Uy 
patriotic.  ->-»-' 

i  Constructive   opposition   under   such   clr- 

.  ..         '  cumstances  had  to  be  restricted  to  reiteration 

I  3  of  fundamental  principles  of  a  Republican 

government  and  assistance  in  making  as  effi- 
cient as  possible  the  administration. 

The   demand's  of  the   immediate   postwar 
period  and  the  critical  state  of  international 
^     .  affairs  continued  to  require  patriotic  caution 

•nd  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  minority. 
I  Such  a  record  Is  of  Itself  evidence  of  rea- 

soned Judgment  and  sound  leadership  in  the 
Republican  Party. 

In  International  affairs  the  Truman  admin- 
istration Is  still  carrying  the  ball.  Condi- 
tions are  so  critical  that  the  Republican 
Party,  In  the  Interests  of  the  country  may 
still  have  to  run  Interference,  even  though 
It  regrets  the  existing  circumstances  and 
feels  confident  that  they  would  have  been 
different  had  the  Republican  Party  been  in 
power. 

As  I  have  often  said,  we  must  take  the  lead- 
ership in  world  affairs  that  our  strength  war- 
rants, our  Interests  demand,  and  our  hu- 
manitarian instincts  prompt.  That  has  been 
the  policy  of  our  party  under  every  Repub- 
lican administration. 

Under  the  Democratic  coalition  we  find  the 
same  instability  in  our  fc«-eign  policy  that 
exists  in  our  domestic  policies. 

We  see  the  same  faUl  quarterback  theory 
of  Oovemment  handicapping  international 
agreement  that  handicapped  ovir  domestic 
recovery  from  th^  depression. 

American  busmess  could  not  plan,  with 
any  certainty,  its  future  under  such  an  op- 
portunistic administrative  policy.  Foreign 
nations  find  the  same  dlfHculty  in  shaping 
their  policies  in  relation  to  America. 

We  find  ourselves  blocked  in  reaching  satis- 
factory international  agreements.  Before 
blaming  other  countries  we  should  ask  our- 
selves how  much  of  the  blame  for  this  situa- 
tion rests  on  the  vacUlating  opportunism  of 
that  quarterback  theory  of  the  Democratic 
coalition  in  foreign  affairs. 

We  have  swung  in  13  years  from  the  peak  of 
the  Isolationism  to  the  peak  of  international- 
ism without  any  consistent  basic  pattern. 
The  Republican  basic  pattern  of  administra- 
tion after  administration  is: 

1.  Organized  international  cooperation. 
^  a.  Mutual  international  undersUndlng! 

3.  Progressive  international  disarmament. 
Thooe  are  not  my  words.    That  Is  the  New 
••    Tork    Times    summary    of    General    Eisen- 
hower's speech    of  AprU   26.  but  It  so  well 
expresses  the  RepubJIlcan  position,  past  and 
present,  that  I  use  them. 

Months  ago  the  Republican  minority  lead- 
erofthe  National  House  of  Representatives 
»  JoscPH  W.  Mabtin,  offered  a  resolution  that 
was  a  step  In  the  direction  of  encouraging 
progressive  international  disarmament— the 
posslbiUtles  of  which  the  administration,  at 
least,  should  have  explored  before  starting 
on  an  international  armament  race. 

If  someone  asks  what  about  the  Republican 
opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  League 
^        of  Nations  in   1919,  the  facts  are  that  the 
United    Nations    is    no    stronger    than    the 
8  League   of  Nations   would   have   been   with 

the  amendments  which  Senator  Lodge  of- 
fered,  in    the   famous   fight   in   the   United 

i  S^  ^°  «f  ,^^  "*"y  ^^  League,  and  which 

Woodrow  Wilson  would  not  accept  We 
would  have  been  in  the  League  if  WUson 
had  accepted  the  Lodge  amendments 

?  It  will  be  the  tragedy  of  the  ages,  if  through 

naUonal  jealousies,  stupidity,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  the  United  Nations  faU  to  per- 
fect a  practical  world  organization  for  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  lastine 
peace.  * 

*"■  Chamberlain  desired  peace,  and 
thought  he  had  achieved  "peace  in  our  time* 
by  app?asement  at  Munich.    But  his  wish- 


ful thinking  and  America's  foreign  policy, 
beginning  with  the  wrecking  of  the  world 
economics  conference  In  London  in  1933.  only 
made  more  certain  the  most  devastating  war 
In  human  history.  He  was,  to  say  the  least 
overly  optimistic.    He  did  not  face  realities. 

We  can  easUy  make  the  same  mistake. 
Our  hope  of  establishing  lasting  peace 
through  mternatlonal  organization  Is  In  per- 
ilous danger  today  and  for  the  very  same 
reason,  namely,  an  overly  optimistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  realities  of  conditions  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  the  surrender  of  our 
basic  principles  to  the  theory  that  "mlKht 
makes  right." 

Too  much  has  been  said  to  create  the  Im- 
pression that  the  United  Nations  was  a  prac- 
tically finished  international  peace  structure. 
It  Is  not.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  and 
quickly,  to  give  It  the  vitality  to  accomplish 
its  purpose. 

In  the  face  of  that  crucial  situation.  Amer- 
ica's greatest  contribution  would  be  a  clear, 
definite,  foreign  policy  on  which  vpe  could 
build  sincere  unity  and  harmonious  coopera- 
tion. "^ 

We  welcome  you  veterans  of  the  battle- 
fields to  the  political  arena.  You  come  to  us 
with  the  high  ideal  of  service  to  your  country 
that  the  sacrifice  of  service  under  arms  Im- 
parts. Ideals  activated  by  hard  work  and 
guided  by  hard  common  sense,  your  most 
valued  heritage,  can  accomplish  much.  The 
Republican  Party  offers  the  means  by  which 
these  Ideals  may  achieve  fruition. 

The  Republican  Party  is  and  must  always 
be  the  party  of  what  I  like  to  call  rational 
liberalism.  It  was  founded  to  save  the  Re- 
public, and  it  Is  still  fighting  to  save  the 
Republic.  It  has  thoughtfully  followed  the 
golden  mean  between  reaction  and  that 
radicalism  which  Just  naturally  flowers  Into 
totalitarianism.  That  Is  not  a  straddle.  It 
Is  the  policy  of  wisdom.  It  antagonlzss  the 
extremes  of  both  sides,  because  it  rebukes 
the  stupidity  of  the  one  and  the  folly  of  the 
other. 


The  Medal  for  Merit  to  William  Rufus 
Boyd,  Jr. 
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or 
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Monday,  Map  13,  1946 

^  Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  our  praise  of  those  in  the 
armed  forces  for  winning  World  War  II. 
we  sometimes  forget  the  part  played  by 
civiUans  in  winning  the  war. 

In  all  fields  of  endeavor— in  industry 
labor,  agriculture,  and  every  other  form 
of  activity— civilians  wrought  nobly,  and 
it  was  by  their  concerted  efforts,  together 
with  the  heroic  and  courageous  action  of 
those  in  the  armed  forces,  that  victory 
was  made  possible. 

The  oil  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
worthy  of  special  mention  for  the  mag- 
nificent part  it  played  in  producing  oil 
without  which  victory  would  have  been 
Impossible. 

President  Truman  has  recognized  the 
port  civilians  and  industry  have  played 
in  winning  the  war,  and  has  awarded  the 
Medal  for  Merit  to  Mr.  William  Rufus 
Boyd,  Jr..  who  comes  from  Freestone 
County.  ^Tex..  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict; and  accompanying  this  award  was 
a  cilation  telling  of  the  splendid  record 


made  by  Mr.  Boyd,  and  which  fully  justi- 
fied the  Medal  for  Merit  which  the  Presi- 
dent bestowed  upon  him;  and  under  leave 
granted,  I  submit  herewith  the  citation 
so  issued  by  the  President: 

CTTATION    TO     ACCOMPANY    THT    AWARD     Or    THE 
MEDAL  roil  MERrr  TO  WILLIAM  RUrUS  BOYD.  Jl. 

William  Rufus  Boyd.  Jr..  for  «xceptionally 
meritorious  conduct  In  the  performance  of 
outstanding  services   to  the  United  States. 
Mr.    Boyd    was    elected    Chairman    of    the 
Petroleum  Industry  Council  for  National  De- 
fense, now  the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Coun- 
cil, at  its  first  meeting,  held  the  day  following 
Pearl  Harbor.    As  Chairman  of  the  CouncU, 
which  was  created  by  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istrator as  a  functional  and  advisory  body. 
Mr.  Boyd  directed  the  Industry's  participation 
In  the  greatest  Government-industry  part- 
nership in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Through  his  Indefatigable  efforts,  his  organi- 
zational genius,  and  his  singular  ability  to 
harmonize  differences  and  coordinate  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Boyd  contributed  materially  to  one 
of  the  outstanding  victories  of  the  war— the 
assurance  of  petroleum  for  every  military  and 
essential  civilian  need  of  the  United  Nations. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 


Article  by  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley  on 
Business  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  article  on  Business  Education 
which  I  wrote  for  the  April -May  1946  is- 
sue of  the  magazine.  Dictaphone  Educa- 
tional Forum.  I  beheve  that  this  arti- 
cle points  out  a  very  Important  educa- 
tional area  which  is  worthy  of  our  most 
serious  consideration  in  preparing  our 
youth  for  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

BUSINESS     EDUCATION— A    NEW    rRONTIES 

(By  Alexander  Wiley,  United  btates  Senator 
from  Wisconsin) 

America  has  always  been  a  land  of  new 
fronUers.  Since  the  early  days  of  its  found- 
ing, on  through  its  development  and  expan- 
sion, the  Ingenuity  and  creativity  of  the 
American  people  have  satisfied  the  needs  and 
desires  of  our  citizens  and  country.  To-day 
they  are  ready  to  meet  new  challenges. 

The  extension  of  business  education  oi  a 
broad  front  is  a  vital  new  frontier  toda\- 

In  the  atomic  age,  the  office— which  Is 
the  brains  of  both  modern  Industry  tnd 
agriculture— must  play  a  more  crucial  lole 
than  ever  before.  And  to  staff  each  oiSce 
adequately,  buslness-education  courses  mast 
supply  carefully  trained  and  skilled  person- 

But  educational  teamwork  is  required  on 
the  part*  many  groups— the  businessman 
(alone  and  through  his  association  activi- 
ties), the  educator,  the  vocational  counselor 
the  parent,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Government.  Each  of  these  must  tend  evjry 
effort  to  provide  the  finest,  most  appropri:»te 
clerical  and  office  skills  to  prepare  the  yctith 
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pr(^(reiis  mai  inieneres  witn  special  privilege 
and   the   vested   interests.    But   the   whole 
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of  America  to  assume  his  or  her  eventual 
role  as  a  self-supporting  citizen. 

The  homemaker.  with  her  family  budget, 
and  the  fanner  in  his  record  keeping,  will 
require  training,  even  as  wUl  the  typist,  the 
dlctatlng-machine  transcriber,  the  calculat- 
ing-machine operator,  the  stenographer,  and 
the  file  clerk  in  the  industrial  world.  In- 
dubitably, almost  every  student  will  benefit 
from  a  sound  business  education. 

In  1940,  the  Nation's  office  and  clerical 
force  constituted  11  percent  of  the  total  of 
45.000,000  working  men  and  women.  Dur- 
ing the  war.  our  total  civilian  working  force 
Increased  by  approximately  8.000,000,  plus 
12,000.000  service  men  and  women  at  the  peak 
of  our  effort. 

During  the  war,  business  offices,  which 
act  as  the  nervous  system  of  American  in- 
dustry, sped  their  ,mpuls€s  through  every 
fiber  of  our  national  being  to  produce  al- 
most 300.000  military  aircraft,  2,500,000 
motortrucks.  64.000  landing  craft,  12.000 
naval  and  cargo  vessels.  For  the  postwar 
era.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  gigantic  supply  of  peacetime  goods  which 
will  be  generated  by  the  offices  of  America, 
In  view  of  the  eventual  revolutionary  changes 
in  cur  technology. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  25  years  ago  the 
ratio  of  office  to  factory  workers  was  1  to  30. 
Today  it  is  1  to  10.  and  soon  will  be  1  to  5. 
That  ratio  requires  thousands  of  efficient 
office  workers;  and  to  produce  such  workers, 
business-education  curricula  must  be  im- 
proved and  developed. 

In  view  of  thes^  facts,  I  am  most  en- 
thusiastic in  my  desire  to  see  that  America  Is 
as  adequately  prepared  to  meet  the  Inspiring 
challenges  of  business  education  as  of  all 
other  phases  of  education.  My  enthusiasm 
may  be  traced  to  three  sources — one  personal, 
one  broadly  politico-economic,  and  one 
definitely  administrative.         •    ^ 

First.  I  am  enthusiastic  because  I  come 
from  a  family  of  teachers.  My  wife  and 
three  daughters,  as  well  as  my  four  sisters, 
have  all  taught. 

One  of  my  treasured  childhood  memories 
Is  cf  a  beloved  teacher  whose  fine  character 
and  inspiring  personality  imbued  me  with  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  which  I  humbly  believe 
has  greatly  Influenced  my  life  through  the 
years. 

Certainly,  the  Improved  business  education 
of  tomorrow  will  require  Just  as  much,  indeed 
far  more,  inspirational  effort  and  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  its  instructors.  Busi- 
ness educators  must  Join  with  their  col- 
leagues in  all  phases  of  education  to  fulfill 
four  general  goals: 

1.  To  help  develop  and  unfold  the  unique 
potentialities  of  the  individual  student. 
"  2.  To  implant  Ideals  of  service.  Industry, 

responsibility,  accuracy,  and  cooperation. 

3.  To  encourage  efficient  living  in  the 
home,  in  the  office,  and  In  the  community. 

4.  To  help  develop  a  healthy,  growing  body 
to  be  the  fitting  counterpart  of  a  healthy, 
growing  mind. 

Second,  there  are  today  insistent  and  un- 
fulfilled demands  on  our  own  country,  and 
most  other  countries,  for  products  and  serv- 
ices, to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown. 

The  speed  and  efficiency  with  which  Amer- 
ican business  will  be  able  to  satisfy  this  de- 
mand and  help  to  stimulate  Its  steady  growth 
will  depend.  In  large  measure,  upon  the 
quality  of  our  business-education  courses  and 
their  product.  Therefore,  it  is  good  business 
for  every  community  to  have  teachers  trained, 
4:hoBen,  equipped,  paid  and  respected  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  their  outstand- 
ing importance  in  cur  society,  for  in  their 
hands  lies  the  skillful  development  of  Amer- 
ica's future  businessmen  and  women. 

As  an  adjunct  to  business-education 
courses  in  the  schoolroom,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing trend  toward  work -experience  programs. 
This  enables  students  to  gain  practical  ex- 
perience  in    business   offices.      It    acquaints 
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them  with  actual  offic?  procedures:  the  ne- 
cessity for  skillful  performance  in  any  task 
to  which  they  are  assigned:  and  the  value  of 
ability  to  work  congenially  with  other  people. 
They  also  learn  to  accept  responsibility. 

Such  programs,  developed  because  of  the 
urgent  need  for  workers  during  the  war 
years,  could  well  continue,  under  careful  su- 
pervision, as  a  very  practical  method  of  in- 
creasing the  students'  Interest  and  instigat- 
ing eagerness  to  perfect  the  skills  which  wUl 
best  fit  them  for  the  work  in  which  they  want 
to  engage. 

Third,  from  an  administrative  standpoint. 
I  am  enthusiastic  about  developing  the  finest 
business-education  training  in  America  be- 
cause I.  like  mv  95  Senatorial  and  435  Rep- 
resenutive  coUeagues,  rtm  an  essential  pub- 
lic-service office  of  my  own. 

In  my  office.  I  receive  and  I  trust  satis- 
factorily process.  300  pieces  of  correspondence 
a  day,  together  with  innumerable  telephone 
calls  and  telegrams  on  a  vast  variety  of 
topics. 

I  greet  countless  visitors  and  delegates 
from  my  State  and  discuss  various  subjects 
with  them;  prepare  for  and  participate  in  a 
half  dozen  committee  meetings  a  week.  In 
addition  to  the  Senate  sessions:  read  and 
assimilate  hundreds  of  newspapei  maga- 
zines, committee  hearings  and  reports.  Con- 
gressional Records,  bills,  and  legislative 
documents;  speak  to  press  and  radio  repre- 
sentatives; and  prepare  radio  talks,  addresses, 
and  articles. 

In  the  light  of  this,  and  more,  everv  mem- 
ber of  my  small  staff,  including  myself,  must 
know  and  perform  his  Job  with  the  speed  and 
quality  required  to  meet  the  responsibUi- 
tles  entrusted  to  me  by  my  3,000,000 
constituents. 

But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  administrative 
aspect.  Each  Individual  office  In  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  must  operate 
with  the  greatest  time-,  money-,  material-, 
and  energy-saving  procedures  if  it  is  to 
render  faithful  service. 

Modern  management— with  all  it  entails  In 
the  way  of  streamlined  personnel,  budgeting, 
planning,  reporting,  and  operating  prac- 
tices— Is  essential  to  a  sound  public  service 
for  a  sound,  prosperous  America. 

Frontier,  then,  is  a  word — and  a  chal- 
lenge— well  befitting  business  education  as  a 
whole  and  office  training  in  particular.  Let 
us  determine  to  develop  and  streamline  that 
frontier  and  be  ready  to  meet  the  challenge 
implicit  within  it. 


Portland  and  Vancouver  Led  tbe  Way  in 
Shipbuilding    for    World    War    II 
Pacific  Northwest 


in 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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or  ORBCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port- 
land-Vancouver area,  which  includes  my 
congressional  district,  made  a  remark- 
able record  in  the  construction  of  ships 
for  the  prosecution  of  World  War  U, 
A  recent  article  in  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian,  April  24,  1946,  states  that  ship- 
yards in  the  Portland-Vancouver  area 
out-produced  both  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
and  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  areas 
from  January  1,  1941,  to  December  31, 
1945,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Port- 
land Council  of  Shipbuilders.  The 
Portland -Vancouver  area  not  only  built 


more  ships  than  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land yards,  but  did  so  with  about  half  as 
many  workers,  the  report  stated.  Ac- 
cording to  the  council's  report,  the  local 
area  produced  1.209  ships  during  the 
period  while  San  Francisco  turned  out 
1.167.  and  Seattle-Tacoma.  816.  IXiring 
the  period  Portland's  maximum  employ- 
ment was  134,777  while  San  Francisco's 
was  269.375  and  Seattle-Tacoma's.  108,- 
003.  The  Portland-Vancouver  area  pro- 
duced an  additional  51  fair-sized  land- 
ing ships  and  several  hundred  lifeboats 
and  rafts.  The  Portland  record  was  at- 
tributable to  fine  relationship  between 
labor  and  management. 

It  is  worthy  of  considerable  note. 

The  retfxjrt  stated — 

that  theff  was  not  a  work  slopp^t  In  R&y 
of  the  Portland-Vancouver  yards  due  to 
laboT-maxiagement    difficulties.  y 


Globe  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13  (leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  its  public  interest,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum entitled  "Globe  Time,"  prepared 
by  Count  Richard  Coudenhove-Kalergi. 
now  of  New  York  University,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Standard  time  was  Introduced  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  a  consequence  of  raUway 
traffic,  to  avoid  chaos  resulting  from  diverse 
local  timetables. 

Now  a  new  time  reform  has  became  nec- 
essary, as  a  consequence  of  radio,  aviation, 
and  long-distance  telephoning. 

As  the  local  times  have  been  cocM-dlnated 
by  the  introduction  of  standard -zone  ttmes; 
these  standard-aone  times  must  now  be  co- 
ordinated to  an  international  system  of 
globe  time. 

Global  time  has  become  necessary  for  lis- 
teners of  world-wide  broadcaste;  for  travelers 
on  intercontinental  flying  boata  and  liners 
and  on  transcontinental  raUroads;  and  for 
people  seeking  Intercontinental  telephone 
connections.  Globe  time  has  also  become 
necessary  for  air  forces  and  navies. 

Theoretically,  Greenwich  time  is  Inter- 
national time,  since  International  Date  Line 
was  universally  accepted  in  1884  and  the 
Greenwich  Meridian  recognized  as  the  prime 
meridian. 

But  practically  this  international  time  has 
never  become  popular.  It  matches  standard 
time  only  partially.  When  all  the  clocks 
of  Florida,  for  Instance,  mark  noon  eastern 
standard  time.  It  is  not  17,  but  about  17:30 
Greenwich  time. 

Besides,  a  number  of  time  zones  have  not 
yet  been  coordinated  with  Greenwich  hoxirs. 
The  standard  time  of  the  Netherlands  differs, 
for  instance,  by  19  minutes  from  Greenwich 
time. 

An  international  time-reform  demands: 
First,  the  streamlining  and  coordination  of 
all  zone  times  of  the  world  with  Greenwich 
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hours;*  and.  second,  the  identification  of  the 
24  global  hours  with  the  24  letters  of  the 
Latin  alphabet  (thus  omitting  the  two  letters 
of  the  English  alphabet,  K  and  W) . 

The  coordination  of  the  standard  times  of 
regions  such  as  India,  the  Netherlands,  Iran, 
and  Uruguay  with  Greenwich  hours  has  be- 
come easy  from  a  technical  and  psychological 
point  of  view  since  the  adoption  of  light- 
saving  time  shifts  during  the  war.  All  these 
changes  will  amount  to  less  than  one  hovir 
and  will  cause  neither  trouble  nor  difBculties. 

The  Introduction  of  the  alphabet  to  mark 
global  time  would  bring  great  advantages 
without  any  handicaps.  It  would  make 
globe  time  quickly  popular  and  bar  confusion 
between  local  time  and  globe  time. 

As  the  globe  is  divided  into  360  degrees 
of  longitude,  every  fifteenth  meridian  marks 
a  globe  hour  and,  consequently,  a  specilc 
time  zone. 

The  world  day  starts  at  Z  (24)  o'clock 
when  the  sun  stands  above  the  International 
date  line  and  there  is  noon  on  the  Fiji 
Islands. 

One  hour  later,  when.  It  is  noon  In  New 
Caledonia  and  the  sun  has  moved  15  degrees 
westward,  it  is  A  (U   o'clock  globe  time. 

When  the  sun  stands  above  Sydney,  it  is 
B  (2)  o'clock,  and  so  on. 

Ten  hours  later,  when  It  is  noon  In  Green- 
wich-London, there  is  world  midday.  M  (12) 
o'clock. 

Five  hours  later,  when  the  sun  stands  over 
New  York.  It  is  R  (17)  o'clock,  and  so  en. 

Every  letter  indicates  three  correspondine 
things:  ^ 

1.  A  specinc  global  hour; 

2.  A  specific  meridian; 

3.  A  specific  time  zone. 

The  letter  R,  for  instance,  indicates:  17 
o'clock  (or  5  p.  m.)  Greenwich  time.  75  de- 
grees west  of  Greenwich,  eastern  standard 
time. 

Globe  time  follows  the  following  schedule: 
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IME. 
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75  E. 

60  E. 
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30  E. 
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15  W. 
30  W. 
45  W. 
60  W. 
75  \V. 
WW. 
105  W. 
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135  W. 
150  W. 
165  W. 
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Zone 


Xfw  raMonia. 

Sydnej'. 

Ja[>an. 

Shanghai. 

Chunftking. 

Calcutta. 

Bomlmy. 

I'ral  Mountains. 

Barlad. 

L«iinrrad(E.  E  T  ) 

Vienna  (C.E.T.;. 

Greenwich  (W.E.  T.) 

Ireland. 

A  tore  Islands. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Buenos  Aires. 

New  York  (E.P.T.). 

Chicago  (C.  8.  T.). 

Rocky  Mountains 

(M.T.). 
California  (P.  T.). 
Yukon. 
Alaska. 

Hawaiian  Islands. 
International  date  line. 


Soon  after  the  Introduction  of  this  sched- 
ule the  significance  of  the  time  letters  and 
their  corresponding  regions  would  become 
popular  all  over  the  world,  Just  as  famUlar 
as  are  now  the  names  of  the  12  months. 

People  would  be  accustomed  to  following 
in  their  minds  the  course  of  the  sun  aroimd 
the  world  and  to  realize  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  every  world  day. 

The  introduction  of  globe  time  would  also 
serve  to  mark  the  fact  that  we  are  all  living 
in  one  world  of  mutual  interdependence. 

This  time  reform  would  have  Important 
practical  consequences. 

If  today  somebody  wishes  to  telephone 
from  New  York  to  Calcutta,  he  must  Investi- 
gate the  corresponding  zone  hours  to  assure 
the  day  or  night  hour  his  partner  would  be 
called. 


With  the  introduction  of  an  International 
time  measure,  all  this  would  be  greatly  sim- 
plified. This  simplification  would  also  apply 
to  international  broadcasting.  A  speech  an- 
nounced, for  Instance,  from  Paris,  for  R  20, 
would  be  identified  throughout  the  globe, 
without  any  calculation,  even,  for  listeners 
traveling  on  Atlantic  Clippers,  on  ships  in  the 
mid-Pac.flc,  or  on  the  trans-Siberian  E-'cpress. 

Nobody  would  be  confvtsad  about  the  mean- 
ing of  R  20.  It  would  be  translated  in  New 
York  as  12:20  p.  m.;  in  Chicago  as  11:20  a.  m.; 
In  San  Prancuco  as  9:20  a.  m.;  in  Vienna  as 
6:20  p.  m.;  in  London  as  5:20  p.  m.;  in 
Chunking  as  12:20  a.  m. 

Glo'cal  hours  would  be  marked  on  the  dials 
of  cloclis  and  watches,  coordinated  with  the 
respective  local  times. 

Once  Introduced  and  generally  applied, 
globe  time  will  be  considered  an  indispens- 
able Instrument  of  international  coopera- 
tion. 


Economic  Anarchy 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  H.  MOORE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5»,  1946 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
,  the  Record  an  article  by  George  E. 
Sokolsky.  which  discusses  the  responsi- 
bility for  our  present  economic  anarchy. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

THESE    DAYS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
I  can  only  hope  that  when  this  article  Is 
published,  it  will  be  out-dated;  yet,  the  po- 
litical and  even  moral  implications  will  re- 
main to  plague  us.  As  I  write  It,  a  brown- 
out, perhaps  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  black- 
out, faces  this  Nation.  Industries  are 
closing;  railroads  are  short  rationed;  public 
services  are  curtailed. 

Why?  You  say  John  L.  Lewis.  You  say 
PetriUo.  You  blame  the  Communists— per- 
haps even  Stalin,  as  once  Hitler  was  blamed 
for  everything.  None  of  these  men  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  American  people. 

None  of  them  hold  pubhc  office.  None 
have  been  chosen  President,  None  are  in 
Congress.  They  cannot  be  blamed  for  the 
errors  of  planning  and  performance  which 
produced  the  econonaic  anarchy  in  which  we 
live. 

They  have  not  substituted  private  cow- 
ardice for  public  duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  blame  must  be  laid  upon  Harry  Tru- 
man, President  of  the  United  States  His 
Is  the  responsibUlty,  set  upon  him  by  the 
Constitution,  to  execute  the  laws  of  this 
countrj'.  His  is  the  duty  of  reporting  the 
State  of  the  Nation  to  Congress  and  theirs 
Is  the  duty  of  enacting  legislation  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

Responsibility,  In  this  county.  Is  fixed 
It  cannot  be  shifted.  .We  face  disaster,  and 
aU  that  has  come  from  our  Government  are 
counsels  of  perfection  while  the  laws  al- 
ready existent,  are  not  used  to  maintain  the 
productivity  of  the  Nation. 

It  certainly  must  give  Americans  cause  for 
consternation  that  we  have  passed  a  year 
Since  VE-day  and  we  are  stiU  in  the  talking 
stages  of  peacetime  production. 

The  other  night  I  heard  Leon  Henderson 
on   the   radio,   praise   the  OPA   and    tell   of 
the  wonders  it  has  performed.    And  he  gave 
some  fancy  atatistics  of  production 


But  I  say  to  you,  Go  out  and  buy  a  car! 
Go  out  and  buy  a  radio  or  a  refrigerator! 
Go  out  and  buy  meat  or  butter  or  house- 
hold appliances! 

The  test  of  production  Is  the  availability 
of  goods  in  the  market.  Tlie  test  of  suc- 
cessful planning  is  the  maintenance  of  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  goods,  purcliasable 
by  earnings. 

Talk  and  propaganda  will  not  solve  our 
problems;  production  will.  The  Government 
has  not,  in  a  year,  done  one  right  thing 
to  increase  the  velocity  of  production. 

And  should  the  coal  strike  be  settled  In 
some  manner  short  of  bankrupting  t;iat  In- 
dustry, we  face  the  threat  and  possibly  the 
ordeal  of  a  railroad  strike. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  never  tolerated  either  a  rail- 
road strike  or  Gcvernnient  ov.nership  of  the 
railroads,  he  having  a  technique  for  holding 
in  check  the  wild  boys  of  the  New  Deal, 
no  matter  how  much  he  loved  their  trick- 
eries. 

Mr.  Truman  does  not  possess  that  tech- 
nique. He  is  lost  in  the  mazes  of  a  planner's 
nightmare.  He  is  bogged  down  in  a  swamp 
of  preelection  politics. 

The  real  trouble  that  we  face  is  not  eco- 
nomic; it  is  political.  Those  whom  we  choose 
for  office  represent  not  the  majority  of 
Americans,  but  all  sorts  of  groups  and  blocs 
I^anded  into  voting  units. 

The  politicians  calculate  closely  thi.t  they 
have  us  in  their  pockets:  that  most  of  us 
are  bound  by  traditional  political  prejudices, 
by  party  labels,  by  long  associations. 

If,  they  reason,  they  can  hold  us  and  add 
to  us  these  specialized  groups  and  blc<;s,  re- 
election  will   be  certain. 

They  therefore  sell  the  American  heritage 
of  liberty,  of  a  high  standard  of  living,  of 
production  in  a  free  economic  system  for  this 
specially  organized  support.  CowardiJ,  they 
cringe  for  votes.  Poltroons,  they  live  only 
from  election  to  election. 

These  are  such  times  as  require  the  great- 
est statesmanship  and  the  deepest  patriot- 
ism. What  value  is  it  to  a  man  if  he  wins 
an  election  and  loses  his  country? 

Yet,  every  disaster  that  befalls  us  is  the 
product  of  calculations  for  vote  getting 
Every  deceit  which  has  been  practiced  upon 
us  is  the  result  of  political  deals  to  held  the 
PAC-CIO  support. 

The  master  mind  of  our  failure,  Sidney 
Hillman.  plays  tiddlywink  with  the  er.gineer 
of  our  confusion.  Robert  Hannegan. 

And  the  President,  according  to  his  physi- 
cian, sleeps  well,  as  befits  a  man  w.th  an 
easy  conscience.  Or  is  it  that  not  'ander- 
standing  what  It  Is  all  about,  he  sleep.s  well? 
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Anoouncement  Regarding  Butter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 
Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sample 
of  the  way  OPA's  refusal  to  adjust 
pohcies  to  realities  leads  to  reducUon 
rather  than  to  increase  of  product  on  of 
scarce  commodities  badly  needed  bv  con- 
sumers. I  include  the  following  adver- 
tisement in  Minneapolis  paper  by  lead- 
ing dairies  and  creameries  in  that  city: 

IMPOETANT    ANNOUNCEMENT    KEG.'.RDINO    BXTITER 

Since  last  fall,  we  have  waged  a  losln?  fight 
In  our  efforts  to  supply  butter  to  our  custom- 
ers. 

In  September  1946,  Government  ccmtrols 
•Which   had   set   quota*   and   regulated   the 


butterfat  content  of  various  dairy  products 
were  removed.  Since  then  the  general  use 
of  dairy  products  has  enormously  increased. 
Butter  prices  have  been  held  at  about  the 
1942  levels  of  55  cents  retail  by  Government 
regulations,  but  the  cost  of  cream  from  which 
it  is  churned  is  unregulated  and  has  already 
sky-rocketed  to  76  cents  here  today— much 
higher  in  the  east.  Country  creameries, 
therefore,  ship  cream  at  the  higher  prices 
to  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  Minnesota's 
butter  production  has  nearly  disappeared. 

We  are  finding  it  almost  Impossible  to 
obtain  even  enough  cream  for  your  table — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  amount  required 
to  produce  butter. 

Nor  can  we  buy  enough  butter  already 
churned  to  meet  your  reasonable  minimum 
needs.  Even  small  creameries  in  remote  dis- 
tricts find  it  impossible  to  sell  butter  to  milk 
companies,  since  our  legal  allowable  buying 
price  is  as  much  as  6  cents  less  than  other 
buyers  can  legally  pay. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  reluctantly  an- 
nounce that  after  May  14.  1946.  and  until 
conditions  are  corrected,  the  undersigned 
companies  will  be  unable  to  supply  any  but- 
ter to  their  trade. 

Clover  Leaf  Creamery  Co.;  Engell 
Dairy  Co.;  Delano  Dairy  Co.;  Ewald 
Bros.  Sanitary  Dairy;  Franklin 
Co-Operative  Creamery  Associa- 
tion.  Isles  Dairy;  Norrls  Cream- 
eries. Inc.;  Northland  Milk  and  Ice 
Cream  Co.;  Ohleen  Dairy;  Superior 
Dairies,  Inc. 
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OPA  Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  include 
another  concrete  example  of  the  way 
OPA  policies  are  leading  to  reduced  pro- 
duction, reduced  employment,  aggra- 
vated shortage  of  commodities,  and  in- 
creased inflationary  threats,  all  of  which 
are  the  opposite  of  what  it  is  supposed 
to  accomplish: 

Lull  MANL-rACTtTHiNG  Co.. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  May  10,  1946. 
Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Representative  Judd:, On  May  18. 
1946.  Lull  Manufacturing  Co..  manufacturers 
of  construction  and  maintenafice  highway 
and  industrial  equipment  will  cliose  its  fac- 
tory upon  which  314  people  are  directly  de- 
pendent for  their  livelihood.       i 

Closing  is  necessitated  becaiise  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  has  refiiBed  to  give 
the  company  sufficient  increase  in  its  pres- 
ent list  price  to  enable  it  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness. Their  refusal  to  grant  these  increases 
as  they  have  to  others  is  because  the  com- 
pany's present  list  prices  are  based  on  those 
In  effect  on  October  1,  1942,  rather  than  on 
October  1,  1911,  which  is  the  base  date  de- 
fined by  revised  maximum  price  regulation 
136  and  subsequent  amendments. 

The  company  moved  to  its  present  loca- 
tion during  October  1942,  w^iere  its  facili- 
ties were  devoted  largely  to  the  production 
flf  war  material.  After  completion  of  its 
war  orders,  the  company  actively  engagod 
in  manufacturing  its  peacetime  items  that 
were  developed  prior  to  the  war. 
-  Application  was  made  on  April  .S,  1946.  for 
aixu  increase    of   15  percent   above   approved 


list  prices.  No  approval  to  apply  this  in- 
crease or  any  part  of  it  has  been  received  to 
date. 

Shortly  prior  to  January  1,  1946,  the  en- 
tire construction-machinery  industry  was 
granted  a  5-percent  increase  in  their  list 
prices.  Later  this  was  increased  to  10  per- 
cent. Lull  Manufacturing  Co.  is  not  al- 
lowed to  apply  these  increases  which  were 
granted  to  the  entire  construction-machin- 
ery industry  by  the  Office  of  Price  Admmis- 
tratlon  because  prices  were  established  as 
of  October  l.  1942.  rather  than  the  base  date 
of  October  1,   1941. 

We  consider  these  restrictions  to  be  un- 
just because: 

First.  Even  though  our  prices  were  estab- 
lished from  prices  In  effect  October  1,  1942, 
price  increases  in  the  materials  and  sup- 
plies we  purchase  and  use  advanced  the 
greatest  amount  since  January  1,  1946. 

Second.  Our  competitors  have  been  granted 
increases  of  from  20  to  33>j  percent  so  that 
orders  are  *eing  received  by  us  at  such  an 
Increased  rate  that  we  cannot  meet  pro- 
duction demands  and  if  the  orders  were 
filled,  they  would  be  filled  at  a  considerable 
loss.  Therefore,  orders  are  a  liability  to  the 
company   rather  than   an   asset. 

Third.  We  are  not  allowed  to  increase  our 
prices  in  line  with  those  of  our  competitors. 
We  are  writing  this  letter  to  you  in  the 
hope  that  cha^iges  can  be  made  in  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  so  that  we  can  again 
resume  our  manufacturing  of  peacetime 
items  and  also  to  save  others  from  the  neces- 
sity of  closing  their  factories  as  it  has  be- 
come necessary  for  us  to  do. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lull  MANurAcruRiNO  Co., 
L.  H.  Lull,  President. 


Gabrielson  Won  Fame  by  Befriending 
Birds  and  Beasts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Ira  N. 
Gabrielson,  a  resident  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  has  attained  great  fame 
in  his  life  work,  the  conservation  of  our 
wildhfe  resources.  I  am  including  here- 
with an  article  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Portland 
Oregonian.  commenting  upon  the 
achievements  of  this  great  friend  of  birds 
and  beasts.     The  article  is  as  follows: 

Gabrielson  Won  Fame  by  Befriending  Biros 
AND  Beasts — Portland  Man  Returns  as 
Wildlife  Director  After  Establishing 
World-Wide  Reputation — Refuges  He 
Founded  Shield  Ducks  and  Geese 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  special  writer,  the 
Oregonian) 

On  the  pollbook  of  registered  voters  for 
precinct  27  In  Multnomah  County,  for  many 
years,  there  has  been  an  illustrious  name. 

Ira  Noel  Gabrielson,  Imperial  Hotel,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

It  Is  a  name  which  naturalists  and  lovera 
of  wildlife  everywhere  in  the  world  would 
recognize.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson  is  America's 
most  celebrated  authority  on  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air.  Wherever 
men  study  the  habits  of  wrlldfowl  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  refuges  which 
protect  the  millions  of  ducks  and  geese  that 
travel  the  flyways  between  the  Arctic  and 
the  Tropics. 


Althoiigh  a  distinguished  career  has  taken 
him  thousands  of  miles  from  Oregon.  Ira 
Gabrielson  has  always  remained  a  citizen  and 
registered  voter  of  the  community  which  ho 
considers  home.  Now.  at  last,  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  Oregon.  Last  week 
Gabe.  as  he  Is  known  to  countless  fishermen 
and  hunters  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  re- 
tired as  the  first  director  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  resignation  took  effect  April  1.  Gabe 
had  headed  the  great  animal,  fish,  and  bird 
protective  agency  ever  since  its  creation  by 
Congress. 

CABE    SHOWED    ALASKANS    ALL    ABOUT    HOUS 

As  Director  of  the  vast  agency  which  man- 
ages the  Nation's  animal  life.  Gabe  has  lived 
in  the  National  Capital,  where  his  address 
is  3525  Valley  Drive,  Alexandria,  Va.  But  al- 
though his  house  has  necessarily  been  in 
this  suburb  of  Washington,  he  has  consid- 
ered that  his  home  was  in  Oregon.  Gabe  has 
never  voted  In  the  Old  Dominion  State,  but 
always  in  Oregon.  Although  Gabe  has.  in- 
variably remained  aloof  from  partisan  poli- 
tics. Jimmie  Gleason.  Multnoniah  County 
registrar  of  elections,  reports  that  the  famous 
wildlife  expert  Is  registered  as  a  Republican. 

No  one  who  meets  Ira  Noel  Gabrielson  ever 
forgets  him.  He  is  chubby  with  a  round 
face  in  which  blue  eyes  twinkle.  The  eyes 
belie  his  girth,  for  they  are  the  bright,  far- 
seeing  eyes  of  a  man  whose  life  has  been  ded- 
icated to  the  outdoors.  They  light  up  with 
enthusiasm  when  Gabe  spies  a  winter  wren 
on  a  birch  branch  or  talks  about  the  heroic 
flights  of  Canadian  geese. 

Gabe  has  big  hands,  broad  shoulders  and 
short  legs.  On  his  first  voyage  to  Alaska. 
some  field  men  planned  to  "stretch  the  direc- 
tor's short  legs  a  bit."  A  hUtIng  trip  was  ar- 
ranged into  the  towering  mountains  back  of 
Juneau.  As  they  wound  up  the  steep  ram- 
parts of  the  Coast  range,  the  Alaskans  waited 
for  their  fat  superior  to  tire. 

The  going  got  tougher.  Finally  one  of  the 
Alaskans  dropped  beside  the  trail  and  lay 
gasping  on  the  ground.  "Whafs  the 
trouble?"  Gabe  inquired  innocently.  "Sick?" 
The  played-out  Alaskan  shook  his  head. 
"Well.  I'll  go  on  ahead  then."  said  Gabe,  "I 
don't  want  to  waste  any  time." 

The  Director  of  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Serv- 
ice moved  on  up  the  mountainside.  "He 
must  have  an  electric  motor  In  him."  one 
Alaskan  said.  "I  didn't  think  anyone,  fat  or 
thin,  could  climb  those  8loi>e8  like  that." 
When  finally  the  exhausted  Alaskans  strug- 
gled up  to  the  first  night's  camp,  they  found  a 
roaring  fire  built,  spruce  boughs  laid  cut  for 
beds  and  their  chief  Ulklng  enthusiastically 
about  a  "dickle  bird"  he  had  been  photo- 
graphing on  a  nearby  crag. 

RANCHERS    DISCOVER    GABE    KNEW    HIS    COTOTE 

Later,  one  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  men 
at  Juneau  said  that  Gabe  was  "a  sort  of  cross- 
breed between  Noah  and  Daniel  Boone." 

By  education  and  training  Ira  Gabrielson 
Is  a  biologist.  Yet  only  part  of  his  work  is 
done  at  a  desk  or  in  a  laboratory.  Mxicb  of 
the  time  he  is  in  field.  In  hip-length  rubber 
boots  and  an  old.  faded  macktnaw  he  Is  a 
familiar  sight  In  everj-  State  of  the  Union. 
With  a  camera  slung  over  one  shoulder  and  a 
pair  of  high-powered  binoculars  on  a  leather 
thong  around  his  neck,  Gabe  has  tracked  and 
observed  wild  creatures  In  all  tlie  counties  in 
the  land. 

Yet  despite  these  far-flung  travels  Oregon 
occupies  the  niche  closest  to  his  heart.  He 
InslBU  that  the  most  magnificent  view  in  the 
United  States,  bar  none,  is  that  from  Buck- 
horn  ranger  station  in  the  Wallowa  Moun- 
tains. The  station  looks  down  on  the  great 
mile-deep  canyons  where  the  Snake  and  Sal- 
mon Rivers  tiave  their  confluence.  It  is 
located  neai^the  Oregon-Idaho  boundary. 

"Sometimes  on  hot.  muggy  days  In  Wash» 
Ington,"  says  Gabe,  "and  I  glance  out  at  the 
sticky  pavement.  I  think  of  the  panorama 
from  Buckborn  ranger  station  and  a  tcrnflo 
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practical  consequences. 

If  today  somebody  wishes  to  telephone 
from  New  York  to  Calcutta,  he  must  Investi- 
gate the  corresponding  zone  hours  to  assure 
the  day  or  night  hour  his  partner  would  be 
called.  ^ 


tuuovcjiiniiuu  max,  we  nave  passed  a  year 
Since  VK-day  and  we  are  stiU  in  the  tallting 
stages  of  peacetime  production. 

The  other  night  I  heard  Leon  Henderson 
on   the  radio,   praise   the  OPA   and    tell   of 
the  wonders  it  has  performed.    And  he  gave 
some  fancy  itatistics  of  production 


"16  vinuico  cLiu  CI eameries  in  mat  city: 

IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT    EEG.'.RDING    BXTTTER 

Since  last  fall,  we  have  waged  a  losin?  fight 
In  our  efforts  to  supply  butter  to  our  custom- 
ers. 

In  September  1945.  Government  cc*ntroIs 
Which   had   set   quotas    and    regulated    the 


iuc  uuiut^uiiy  niuvea  lo  lis  present  loca- 
tion during  October  1942,  wjiere  its  facili- 
ties were  devoted  largely  to  the  production 
pf  war  material.  After  completion  of  tU 
wOfT  orders,  the  company  actively  engaged 
In' manufacturing  its  peaceUme  items  that 
were  developed  prior  to  the  war. 

Application  was  made  on  April  .S,  1946.  for 
an!  Increase   of   15  percent   above   approved 


oi  wudiiie  everywhere  in  the  world  would 
recognize.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson  is  America's 
most  celebrated  authority  on  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air.  Wherever 
men  study  the  habits  of  wildfowl  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  refuges  which 
protect  the  millions  of  ducks  and  geese  that 
travel  the  flyways  between  the  Arctic  and 
the  Tropics. 


horn  ranger  sUtion  in  the  Wallowa  Moun- 
tains. The  station  looks  down  on  the  great 
mile-deep  canyons  where  the  Snake  and  Sal- 
mon Rivers  have  their  confluence.  It  1* 
located  nea^the  Oregon-Idaho  boundary. 

"Sometimes  on  hot,  muggy  days  In  Washo 
Ington."  says  Gabe.  "and  I  glance  out  at  the 
sticky  pavement,  I  think  of  the  panorama 
from  Buckhorn  ranger  station  and  a  tLrrtile 
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nostalgia  clutches  at  my  soul.  I  don't  think 
I  was  born  to  be  cc>of>ed  In  an  ofBce." 

All  the  creatxires  of  the  wilderness  fasci- 
nate Ira  Noel  Gabrielson.  He  knows  the 
gravel  pools  where  rainbow  trout  will  lurk. 
He  can  pick  out  the  pebbly  river  bottoms 
where  chinock  salmon  will  spawn.  Claw 
marks  on  a  tree  tell  him  the  size  of  the  bear 
which  gouges  them.  A  trampled  meadow 
conveys  to  him  the  full  story  of  the  elk  or 
deer  herd  which  grazed  there  the  night 
before. 

No  question  on  wildlife  ever  stumps  Gabe. 
On  a  field  trip  to  Wyoming  with  a  proup  of 
stockmen,  he  looked  at  a  paw  mark  in  the 
snow.  "Timber  wolf."  one  grizzled  rancher 
ventured.  The  others  agreed.  Gabe  shook 
his    head.     "Coyote."    he    Insisted. 

"B?tcha."  said  the  rancher. 

"Betcha,  '  said  Gabe. 

Dcgs  tracked  the  maker  of  the  mark  to 
earth.  "Ca!:e."  said  the  grizzled  rancher 
•polo^tically.  "I  oughts  known  better  than 
to  argt:e  with  you." 

BSn-ANNICA  CAIXXD  ON   HIM  FOR  WILDLIFE 
SrCTlOl* 

But  Gabe's  prlncioal  preoccupation  is  with 
birds.  H:s  Birds  of  Oregon,  written  in  col- 
laboration with  Stanley  G.  Jewett,  of  Port- 
land. 6  years  ago.  will  probably  always  be 
standard  in  the  field.  One  of  his  earliest 
essays  w^as  a  pamphlet  on  the  bird  life  of 
the  Wallowa  Mountains.  When  Justic3  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas,  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  built  a  summer  cabin  in  the 
WaJlowa.s.  he  took  along  a  copy  of  Gabe's 
pamphlet. 

"B?st  key  to  nature  I  ever  read,"  he  later 
told  Gabe.  "I  knew  every  species  of  bird  on 
the  Lostine  River  Just  from  reading  what  you 
wrote," 

Gabe  himself  is  an  expert  mounter  and 
stuffer  of  bird  skins.  In  his  Alexandria  resi- 
dence, bird  skins  hang  everywhere.  They 
are  part  of  a  collection  of  5,000.  all  treated 
by  Cabe  peiscnally.  Etchings  of  birds  cover 
th3  walls.  Men  in  every  land  write  Gabe 
for  information  on  birds  in  general  and  bird 
migrations  in  particular.  Above  the  daven- 
port In  the  Gabrielson  house  is  a  painting 
of  antlered  elk  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country 
of  Wyoming.  Books  on  wildlife  weigh  down 
the  tables. 

Gabe  is  the  ultimate  authority  on  prac- 
tically ail  wildlife  problems  and  questions. 
The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  turned  to  him 
lor  its  section  on  wildlife  refuges  and  nature 
reserves.  This  was  highly  appropriate,  for 
Gabe  has  been  a  leader  In  the  movement  to 
have  refuges  set  aside  for  the  protection  of 
American  wildlife.  Today,  the  American  sys- 
tem of  wildlife  refuges  embraces  17,628,122 
acres. 

Gabe  himself  knows  practically  all  this 
Tast  domain  from  penonal  experience.  He 
has  banded  birds  on  the  Malheur  refuge 
In  southeastern  Oregon.  He  has  lain  In  the 
■agebrufh  watching  antelope  coming  down 
to  the  waterholes  on  the  Hart  Mountain  re- 
fuge near  the  Oregon-Nevada  line.  He  has 
counted  shaggy -coated  buffalo  feeding  on  the 
rolling  plains  of  the  national  bison  range  in 
western  Montana. 

OUTDOORS  CALLED  HIM  FROM  ACADRMIC  ROLZ 

Gabe  U  especially  proud  that  now  there 
are  more  than  5.000  buffalo  in  the  United 
States.  Although  lOO.CCO.OOO  hlsot  roamed 
the  prairie  when  Lewis  and  Clark  w^t  West,  a 
reckless  slaughter  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury reduced  the  number  to  a  few  hundred. 
Painfully  and  slowly  the  old  biological  sur- 
vey with  which  Gabe  was  associated  in  the 
days  before  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
built  back  this  pitiful  remnant.  GiflOTd 
Plnchot  and  Teddy  Roosevelt  led  the  move- 
ment. Biologists  like  Gabe  picked  out  grassy 
ranges  where  the  bison  survivors  could  for- 
age and  breed. 

"The  buffalo  Is  deep  in  our  consciousness." 
remarks  Gabe.     "It  Is  on  our  nickel  coins. 


It  is  on  the  great  seal  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  It  Is  on  the  official  crest  of 
Canada's  famous  force  of  mounted  police. 
The  bison  we  have  been  able  to  save  are 
part  of  the  heritage  of  the  next  generation 
of  Americans." 

But  the  refugres  which  stir  Ira  Gabrielson 
most  of  all  are  the  unbelievable  bird  colonies 
off  Alaska's  forbidding  coast.  These  islands 
are  literally  covered  with  birds.  Bogoslof 
Island,  not  far  east  of  Dutch  Harbor,  is  alive 
with  murres,  puffins,  terns  and  carroorants. 
The  birds  nest  on  the  rocks  above  the  dash- 
ing sea.  Along  the  shore,  thousands  of  sea 
lions  cover  the  sand. 

It  Is  a  fantastic  scene.  The  rocks  are 
splattered  with  guano.  When  some  strange 
noise  makes  the  birds  l*ft  their  wings,  it 
seems  as  if  the  whole  is.and  were  alive  with 
an  ominous  vclcanlc^activlty.  The  birds 
squawk  and  cry  continually.  On  th^  beach 
below,  the  sea  lions  grunt  and  roar.  Mingled 
with  all  this  is  the  eternal  boom  of  the  surf. 
On  days  when  the  Aleutian  williwa '  drives 
in  from  the  west,  heavy  coatings  of  spray 
pelt  the  Island's  millions  of  Inhabitans. 

Not  many  men  have  ventured  ashore  on 
such  an  island.  Most  American  soldiers  on 
duty  in  the  far  north  hesitated  to  brave 
Bogoslof's  population.  But  a  day  or  so  on 
Bogoslof  Island  is  a  rich  experience  to  Gabe. 
He  likes  nothii.g  better  than  to  be  put  ashore 
from  the  wildlife  service  beat  or  perhaps  its 
sister  ship,  the  Penguin,  and  trudge  across 
the  beaches  and  up  Into  the  bird-covered 
rocks.  Puffins  and  terns  will  light  on  him 
as  if  he  were  a  part  of  the  upthrov/n  lava 
Itself. 

"Gabe  is  so  engrossed  in  wildlife  that  he 
n^ver  knows  he  is  tired."  comments  Charley 
Jackson,  his  assistant.  "When  we  visited  the 
great  seal  rookeries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  in 
the  Bering  Sea.  Gabe  didn't  close  his  eyes  for 
nearly  60  hours.  He  roved  all  around  the 
Island  with  a  lantern  studying  the  habits  of 
the  fur  seals.  He  sat  up  another  full  night 
writing  down  his  notes  on  the  "birds  which 
live  among  the  seal  herds."  — 

Ira  Noel  Gabrielson  was  born  In  Septem- 
ber of  1889.  at  Sioux  Rapids.  Iowa.  He  is 
56  years  old.  Of  Scandinavian  descent,  he 
had  parents  who  were  devoted  to  the  out- 
doors, too.  As  early  as  his  tenth  birthday, 
Ira  \^as  taking  pictures  of  his  mother's  flower 
garden  with  a  box  camera  his  father  had  given 
him.  I^e  can  still  remember  the  yellow  cur- 
rants and  Jacks-in-the-tox  which  blossomed 
behind  the  house  where  he  was  brought  up. 

He  graduated  from  Morningside  College  at 
Sioux  City  in  1912.  the  same  year  he  married 
his  campus  sweetheart.  Clara  Speer.  Gabe 
did  gradua'ke  research  work  in  biology  at  the 
Lake  Okoboji  laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  and  he  taught  biology  at  the  high  school 
in  Marshalltown.  For  3  years  he  stayed  In  a 
classroom,  but  he  was  restless.  He  wanted 
to  walk  hip  deep  through  marsh  grass  and 
climb  mountains  to  the  bighorn's  home. 
Academic  life  strapped  him  dov.n. 

OREGON  DESTINED  TO  BE  PART  OF  CAREER 

In  1915  Gab?  went  to  work  for  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey.  This  was  to  be  his 
career.  He  knew  this  when  he  was  sent 
westward  to  Oregon,  the  State  with  which 
his  destiny  was  to  be  most  closely  linked. 
In  Oregon  he  studied  rodent  control,  he 
Investigated  the  elimination  of  animal  pred- 
ators such  as  cougars  and  coyotes,  he  traced 
the  treks  of  deer  and  antelope  herds,  he 
followed  the  Columbia  River  to  its  distant 
sources  and  clipped  the  fins  of  flngerling 
salmon. 

Gradually,  Gabe  rose  in  the  Biological  Sur- 
vay.  From  1918  to  1930,  he  was  Pacific  coast 
regional  supervisor  in  charge  of  rodent  and 
predator  control.  In  1930  he  became  game 
management  director  for  the  coast,  and  from 
there  he  moved  on  to  the  top  of  the  Bio- 
logical Stirvey.  He  headed  the  agency  for 
6  years. 


HIS  BOOKS  WERE  TRANSLATED  TO  OTHER  TONGUES 

In  1940  Congress  established  the  Unitt?d 
States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  In*o  ttis 
huge  bureau  went  the  Biological  Suney,  tJie 
old  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  all  other  Federal 
Government  branches  concerned  with  wild 
animals,  birds,  and  fish.  Ira  Gabrielson  was 
appointed  first  Director  of  the  Fish  and  WilJ- 
lUe  Service.  He  retired  from  the  position 
last  week,  after  31  years  of  duty  with  the 
agencies  In  charge  of  the  Nation's  animal 
life.  He  did  so  as  a  doctor  of  science,  far 
he  never  ceased  his  research,  and  in  1936  gat 
his  doctorate  at  Oregon  State  College. 

Gabe  and  his  wife  have  four  daughters. 
One  cf  them,  June,  is  secretary  to  Gcv. 
Ernest  H.  Gruening,  of  Alaska.  Mrs.  Ga- 
brielson and  the  girls  are  wMdlife  fans,  tco. 
Gabe  often  takes  them  for  walks  through  tlie 
parks  and  meadows  near  Washington.  No 
bird,  tree,  leaf,  flower,  or  insect  is  a  mystery 
to  him.  "He's  the  test  biology  teacher  I 
ever  saw."  says  one  of  the  daughters.  Gate, 
now  a  grandfather,  hopes  to  take  his  grand- 
children on  similar  expeditions  In  Oregon 
some  day. 

The  years  exact  their  toll.  In  recent 
years  Gabe  has  not  been  In  the  best  of 
health.  Doctors  have  told  both  him  and  his 
old  associate  in  Portland,  Stanley  G.  Jewel  t, 
that  they  must  take  things  easier.  Gabe 
hopes  to  have  time  for  writing.  He  Is  the 
author  of  two  outstanding  books  on  Ameri- 
can wUdlife.  Wildlife  Refuges  and  Wildlife 
Conservation,  both  published  by  the  Macmll- 
lan  Co  ,  of  New  York.  They  have  been  trans- 
lated into  other  languages,  for  Gabe's  com- 
ments on  beasts  and  birds  are  axioms  in  other 
nations,  tco.  ■ 

BIRDS    HAVE    BEEN    HIS    GREAT    INTEREST 

A  multitude  of  Americans  who  love  the 
outdoors  hope  that  if  Gabe  settles  down  in 
Oregon  to  take  it  easy,  that  his  next  bock 
will  be  his  autobiography.  That,  they  agree, 
will  be  a  volume  well  worth  waiting  Icr. 
"It  will  be  the  real  story  cf  the  American 
conservation  movement,"  comments  Justice 
Douglas. 

But  Gabe  will  always  be  mainly  interested 
In  birds.  He  helpetl  the  Pacific.  Centn.l, 
Mississippi,  and  Atlantic  flyways.  those 
legendary  routes  by  which  ducks  and  geese 
fly  between  their  summer  breeding  grounds 
in  the  Arctic  and  their  winter  homes  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Along  the  routes. 
Gabe  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
countless  refuges  and  sanctuaries'. 

On  the  stormiest  afternoon,  the  sound  of 
geese  passing  overhead  in  an  inverted  V  w  11 
bring  him  out  of  the  house  to  watch  tlie 
mysterious  procession  pass.  As  Gabe  stands 
there,  a  rotund  figure  of  strength  and  in- 
terest, one  senses  that  perhaps  he  feels  a 
strange  proprietory  kinship  with  these 
winged  creatures  flapping  inexorably  by. 


Arab  Ofice  Linked  With  Fascist  Jew 
Baiters — President  Truman  Is  Ask>d 
To  InTestigate  Arab  Propaganda  in  t|ie 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER      I 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  here- 
with insert  a  copy  of  the  communication 
addressed  to  President  Truman  by  the 
Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  To 
Champion  Human  Rights,  wherein  very 
grave  charges  are  made  against  the  Arib 
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League  for  its  contemptible  propaganda 
activities  in  the  United  States. 

The  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi  League, 
under  the  guidance  of  its  administrative 
chairman.  Prof.  Jame.s  H.- Sheldon,  and 
chairman,  Herman  Hoffman,  has  done  a 
splendid  job  in  championing  human 
rights.  It  has  rendered  yoeman  service 
in  protecting  all  minorities  against  the 
slurs  and  barbs  of  hate  mongers  and  dis- 
ciples of  Hitler's  doctrine  of  racism. 

What  the  Anti-Nazi  League  has  un- 
covered with  reference  to  Arab  propa- 
ganda in  this  country  merits  close  in- 
quiry and  I  intend  to  offer  a  resolution  to 
investigate  these  propaganda  activities. 

The  Ant! -Nazi  League  submits  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  the  Arab  oflBce  in 
Washington  is  closely  allied  with  native 
Fascist  individuals  and  groups  seeking 
to  stir  up  haired  against  the  Jews.  This 
is  the  Arab  League  method  whereby  it 
seeks  to  gain  American  sympathy  for 
Arab  demands  in  Palestine.  The  letter 
to  the  President,  together  with  the  memo- 
randum fellow: 

Nonsectarian  ANTT-N.^zl  Leagtte 

To  Champion  H'jman  Rights, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  7,  1946. 
Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  believe  that  the 
attached  memorandum  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a  well-planned  effort,  of  Nazi  or 
Fascist  backg'-ound,  to  use  the  evil  weapons 
of  organized  propagandistic  appeal  to  re- 
ligious and  racial  bias  and  bigotry,  for  .the 
advancement  of  political  purposes  on  an 
international  scale,  through  activities  of  the 
so-called  Arab  League,  its  Washington 
rgency  the  Arab  office,  and  a  network  of 
more-or-less  affiliated  agencies. 

There  are  definite  indications  of  the  coop- 
eration of  the.se  agencies  with  domestic  prop- 
agandist forces  of  the  most  dangerous  char- 
acter, in  such  manner  as  to  use  the  creation 
of  tensrions  between  Americans  of  differing 
religious  and  racial  backgrounds,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  foreign  political  purposes  in 
the  Near  East  and  elsewhere. 

We  th'^refore  recommend  to  you  the  Im- 
mediate institution  of  investigations  to  de- 
termine whether  any  of  these  propagandistic 
activities  may  have  been  in  any  part  financed 
by  funds  made  available  to  countries  of  the 
Arab  League  through  credits  extended  In 
connection  with  operations  of  the  United 
Stales  Government,  either  directly  or 
through  the  treasury  of  a  third  power,  and 
whether  the  activities  of  these  agencies  In 
any  way  violate  the  requirements  of  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  or  of  other 
statutes  of  the  United  States. 

We  further  respectfully  suggest  the  special 
propriety  of  such  lines  of  inquiry  before  final 
disposition  of  pending  issues  having  to  do 
with  American  policy  in  the  Near  East,  In- 
cluding questions  affecting  the  recognition  of 
the  Transjordan  state  (one  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  the  Arab  League),  or  affecting 
the  continued  use  of  American  credits  for 
public  enterprises  in  the  Near  East. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Nonsect.vrian  Anti-Nazi  LEACtJE, 
James  H.  Sheldon, 

Administrative  Chairman. 
Herman  Hoffman, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors. 


Memorandum  Concerning  Propaganda  Activi- 
ties or  THE  Arab  Office  in  the  United 
States 

(Submitted  by  the  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi 
League,  New  York.  N.  Y.) 

I 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  memorandum  to 
present  in  summary  form  evidence  indicating 


that  the  Arab  office,  quasi-diplomatic  Wash- 
ington agency  representing  the  seven  near 
eastern  countries  which  together  con.stitute 
the  Arab  League,  is  engaged  in  conducting, 
along  with  more-or-less  affiliated  pan-Arabic 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  a  widespread 
subversive  propaganda  campaign,  involving 
the  Incitement  of  religious  and  racial  strife 
and  the  dissemination  of  propaganda  of 
totalitarian  bias,  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
achieve  in  the  near  eastern  area  certain  for- 
eign political  objectives  bearing  no  relation- 
ship to  the  best  Interests  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Non- 
sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  that  appropriate 
official  investigations  be  instituted  to  dis- 
cover whether  these  activities  do  not  consti- 
tute Qaerant  violations  cf  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  in  that  they  involve  the  con- 
duct of  extensive  foreign  propaganda  activi- 
ties under  circumstances  not  within  the 
terms  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act; 
and  further,  to  determine  whether  these  ac- 
tivities have  been  financed  thrcugh  credits 
originally  secured  for  wartime  purposes  under 
lend-lease  or  similar  arrangements,  either 
directly  from  the  American  Government  or 
Indirectly  through  the  treasury  of  a  third 
country. 

An  extended  brief  on  this  subject,  with  full 
documentation  attached,  is  being  prepared 
for  submission  within  a  few  days.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  memorandum  only  to 
outline  our  findings  or  allegations,  and  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  t3roical  Items,  selected 
from  a  much  larger  volume  of  available 
evidence.  , 

n 

Specifically,  the  anti-Nazi  league  charges 
that  a  high  Arab  official,  Anwar  Bekir  Nash- 
ashibi,  has  on  ccciision  Joined  forces  with 
groups  associated  with  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith 
and  with  so-called  National  Blue  Sur  Moth- 
ers of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  promotion  of  anti- 
Semitic,  antidemocratic  and  other  inflamma- 
tory propaganda,  at  Philadelphia,  New  York 
City,  and  elsewhere.  Also  Involved  in  these 
activities  were  Khloussy  Khairy,  officially 
registered  Secretary-Director  of  the  Arab 
Office,  and  other  members  of  the  executive 
staff  of  the  Arab  Office.  Nashashlbi.  who 
came  here  from  London  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  bears  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  In- 
fluential titles  of  the  Arabian  nobility. 

The  Anti-Nazi  League  also  charges  that 
leaders  cf  the  old  Nazi-sui.portea  Arab  Na- 
tional League,  including  a  former  associate  of 
the  German  Bund  leader  Fritz  Kuhn.  are 
currently  active  in  the  promotion  of  un- 
American  propaganda  being  disaemmated 
through  various  Arabian  or  pan-Arabian 
agencies  situated  In  this  country. 

in 

The  Arab  office,  located  in  the  Wardman 
Park  Hotel  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  registered 
with  the  Justice  Department  as  the  American 
agency  for  the  seven  Arabian  countries  viz, 
the  Syrian  Republic,  Trans-Jordan,  Iraq. 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  Lebanese  Republic,  Egypt, 
and  Yemen,  which,  together  with  represent- 
atives of  Arab  organizations  in  Palestine, 
make  up  the  Arab  League. 

Closely  associated  with  the  Arab  olDce  Is  a 
New  York  agency  known  as  the  Institute  for 
Arab  American  Affairs,  Inc.  Both  the  Arab 
office  and  the  institute  have  recently  pur- 
chased large  quantities  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising space,  mostly  devoted  to  anti-Zionist 
propaganda. 

In  characterizing  these  propaganda  activ- 
ities, the  Anti-Nazi  League  has  analyzed  a 
quantity  of  documentary  exhibits.  Including 
an  Invitation  issued  to  the  Arab  office  by 
H.  L.  Smith,  wealthy  Philadelphia  agitator 
and  financial  supi>orter  of  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith. 
The  Philadelphia  invitation  said: 

'Democracy  Is  nothing  but  Jewocracy  and 
It  Is  about  time  the  American  public  got 
wise  to  this  fact  and  got  over  being  a  lot  of 
8U«ters  for  both  Blocdy  Joe  and  Churchill." 


In  another  paragraph.  Jews  were  referred  to 
as  "Kikes."  The  proposed  meeting  was  to 
be  arranged  as  a  semisecret  gathering  of  per- 
sons who  "know  who  are  the  troublemak- 
ers." After  this  invitation  had  passed 
through  Khalry's  hands.  Nashashlbi  replied, 
"It  would  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to 
come  and  address  |  your  ]  group  •  •  •  and 
to  have  dinner  with  you  before  Joining  the 
meeting." 

In  view  of  the  lurid  language  of  this  par- 
ticular invitation,  it  Is  impossible  for  the 
Arab  office  officials  to  have  been  under  any 
misapprehension  as  to  the  kind  of  organi- 
zations with  whom  they  were  working.  (See 
photostatic  copies  of  this  entire  series  of  cor- 
respondence, attached  hereto.) 

IV 

Outstanding  publicist  for  the  various  Arab 
groups '  involved  is  H.  I.  Katibah.  editor  of 
the  monthly  Bulletin,  and  of  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Institute  lor  Arab-American  Af- 
fairs. Inc.  Katibah.  the  Anti-Nazi  Leagxie 
charges,  was  one  of  the  original  Incorporators 
and  most  active  workers  in  the  notorious 
Arab  National  League,  founded  shortly  after 
Hitler  seized  the  German  chancellorship  and 
Incorporated  at  New  York  in  1938,  and  usfd 
to  ditseminate  totalitarian  propaganda 
among  Americans  of  Near  Eastern  antece- 
dents. The  Arab  National  League  operr.ted 
in  close  association  with  the  German-Amer- 
ican Bund,  then  under  the  leadership  of 
Fritz  Kuhn,  and  its  activities  were  regularly 
reported  in  the  Nazi  newspaper,  Deutrcher 
Veckruf  und  Beobachter,  until  that  pub- 
lication was  sealed  up  by  the  FBI  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  In  addition  to 
Katibah,  whose  name  appears  near  the  top 
of  the  institute's  letterhead.  It  is  significant 
that  both  the  original  bund-assoclated  body 
and  the  present  Institute  were  formed  under 
New  York  corporate  charters  containing 
much  Identical  language  and  written  by  the 
same  lawyers.  Furthermore,  the  names  of 
several  of  the  other  top  officers  of  the  In- 
stitute, Including  the  present  chairman  of  ' 
its  executive  committee,  are  to  be  found 
among  the  names  of  the  eight  original  In- 
corpdrators  of  the  old  bund-assoclated  Arab 
National  League. 

This  same  H.  I.  Katibah,  on  May  2,  1946, 
and  again  on  May  9,  1946,  was  the  signer  cf 
full-page  paid  advertisement  appearing  In 
a  number  of  principal  newspapers,  advancing 
the  propaganda  cause  of  the  Arab  League, 
and  attributed  to  a  high  nebulous  source 
called  the  League  for  peace  with  Justice  in 
Palestine.  The  original  announcement  ad- 
dress of  the  latter  organization  la  merely  the 
address  of  an  advertising  agency  located  at 
345  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  president  of  the  Arab  National  League, 
the  late  Dr.  F.  I.  Shatara.  according  to 
Dcutficher  Weckruf  und  Beobachter  articles 
and  other  published  reports,  addressed  many 
pro-Nazi  groups.  Including  meetings  of  Fritz 
Kuhn's  German-American  Bund  and  of  the 
German  Citizens  Protective  League.  (Tlie 
herd  of  the  latter  organization,  Kurt  Meriig, 
was  recently  sentenced  to  Jail  for  inciting 
to  riot  at  a  Queens  County.  N.  Y.,  Christian 
Front  meeting).  George  Khelralla,  another 
Arab  National  League  Incorporator,  is  the 
editor  of  the  Arab  World,  slick-paper  publica- 
tion of  the  pan-Arabic  agencies  in  America. 


The  Anti-Nazi  League  charges  that  these 
various  Arab  organizations,  under  the  gen- 
eral dominance  of  the  Arab  office  and  Insti- 
tute for  Arab-American  Affairs,  are  pres- 
ently conducting  a  Nation-wide  campaign  of 
propaganda.  With  centers  of  activity  In  New 
York,  Washington,  and  various  Middle  West- 
ern points  (including  speclflcally  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Toledo,  and  Flint,  Mich.).  The 
league  also  has  evidence  of  specific  Instances 
of  such  propaganda  activities  In  Massachu- 
setts. Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  California. 
This  whole  wide-spread  campaign  has  re- 
ceived the  vigorous  support  of  the  so-called 
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gubversive  press  In  America.  Including  such 
publications  as  the  Broom.  California  weekly 
whose  editor  is  still  awaiting  trial  on  a 
sedition  charge,  and  Women's  Voice,  official 
publicaticn  of  the  violently  isolationist  group, 
we.  the  mothers  at  whose  "peace  confer- 
ence" last  June,  Salem  Bader,  west-coast 
pan -Arabic  propagandist,  spoke  on  "The 
Jewish  threat."  Bader,  In  association  with 
the  president  of  the  Institute  for  Arab- 
American  Affairs,  Inc.,  had  earlier  arranged  a 
coast-to-coast  radio  network  for  a  pan- 
Arabic  program,  during  the  San  Francisco 
Conference. 

Expenditures  involved  in  this  propaganda 
campaign  have  already  run  well  above  a 
million  dollars,  and  include  substantial  pay- 
ments made  by  the  governments  of  Arab 
countries  now  or  until  very  recently  under 
British    Jurisdiction   and  financial  tutelage. 

In  addition  to  these  indications  of  sub- 
terranean cooperation  with  indigenous  Fas- 
cist-like groups  of  exceedingly  questionable 
Americanism,  it  may  be  very  conservatively 
added  that  the  official  propaganda  line  openly 
pursued  by  the  Arab  office,  the  Institute  for 
Arab- American  Affairs,  and  related  agencies, 
bears  many  of  the  most  obvioiis  ideological 
criteria  of  fascism  or  nazism — for  example,  in 
its  insistance  on  an  ultra-nationalism  based 
on  religious  and  racial  lines,  and  in  its  de- 
mand for  a  total  Arab  hegemony  even  in 
areas  such  as  the  Lebanese  Republic  where 
the  Christian  population  constitutes  a  defi- 
nite numerical  majority.  This  Nazi -Fascist 
line  Is  further  borne  jut  in  a  constant  ref- 
erence to  pseudo-scientific  anthropological 
or  historical  arguments — for  example,  the 
argument  that  Palestine  belongs  exclusively 
to  Arabs  because  the  ancestors  of  the  Arabs 
were  there  (which  is  historically  doubtful) 
before  Moses  led  the  Israelites  thence  out 
of  Egypt!  Throughout  ell  of  this  propa- 
ganda is  to  be  found  a  basic  support  for  a 
totalitarian  type  .of  state,  and  a  recurrent 
and  virulent  anti-semitism  (extending,  in 
Bome  Instances,  to  the  reprinting  in  various 
languages  of  excerpts  from  much  well-worn 
Hitlerian  propaganda  pieces  as  the  fictitious 
Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion ) . 

"This  pattern  of  secret  cooperation  by  of- 
ficial or  quasi-official  Arab  agencies  with 
native  groups  of  Nazi-Fascist  leanings  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  United  States. 
but  extends  also  to  many  other  covmtries  in 
North  and  South  America,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  recent  official  vote  of  the  Arab' 
league's  governing  body,  appropriating  funds 
to  promote  an  international  boycott  against 
the  products  of  Jewish  industry.  Is  further 
evidence  of  the  political  use  of  anti-semitism. 
In  a  manner  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  Nazi  Deutschcr  Konsum-Verband  and 
BimCar  anti-S?mitic  boycott  agencies. 

If  there  should  remain  any  doubt  as  to  the 
essentially  antidemocratic  and  totalitarian 
outlook  of  the  Arab  League,  such  doubt  would 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  resolved  by  the 
vote  of  the  Governors  of  the  Arab  League 
to  support  the  return  to  Palestine  of  the  ex- 
iled Mufti,  Amin-El-Husseini,  a  political  and 
pscudo-el'gicus  leader  of  the  most  evil  re- 
pute denounced  as  a  war  criminal  by  various 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  widely  known  as  Hitler's 
Arab  Quisling,  and  as  the  man  whom  Himm- 
ler  and"  Goebbels  retained  to  consult  in 
their  anti-Semitic  policy  and  to  broadcast 
radio  appeals  to  American  soldiers  of  near- 
eastern  extraction,  urging  them  to  desert  the 
flag  of  their  country. 

On  the  basis  of  this  vote  of  the  Arab 
League,  to  reestablish  the  personal  power  of 
the  Mufti.  It  would  seem  almost  axiomatic 
that  the  purposes  of  the  highly  paid  propa- 
gandists at  the  Arab  office  in  Washington 
could  not  be  regarded  as  in  accord  with  the 
best  Interests  of  democratic  America. 

The  Anti-Nazi  League's  Investigation  of  the 
subject  of  Arab  propaganda  in  America  and 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  has  been  con- 


ducted In  an  Intensive  and  thus  far  strictly 
secret 'manner  since  the  end  of  last  Novem- 
ber, when  the  Council  of  the  Arab  League, 
following  a  meeting  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  an- 
nounced plans  for  promoting  a  Hitlerlike 
anti-Jewish  boycott  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
Inadvertently  indicated  that  this  anti-Jewish 
boycott  might  be  accompanied  by  a  subter- 
ranean propaganda  campaign  In  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Since  that  time,  observers  for 
the  Anti-Nazi  League  have  been  engaged  in 
a  careful  watch  on  the  activities  of  Arab 
agents  in  America,  accumulating  evidence  of 
such  activities  stretching  all  the  way  from 
Argentina  to  Canada,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 


Address  of  President  Truman  at  Fordham 
University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK? 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  include  the  following  speech 
made  by  President  Truman  at  Fordham 
University  last  Saturday:  » 

Your  Eminences.  President  Gannon,  fel- 
low alumni,  and  friends,  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  be  here  at  Fordham  University  in  New  York 
on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  charter  to  this  great  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  this  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Ford- 
ham. I  am  happy  to  become  a  fellow  alum- 
nus of  the  men  who  have  gone  out  from 
Fordham  and  who  are  making  such  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  Government  and 
to  their  communities'.  One  of  my  able  sec- 
retaries is  a  graduate  of  this  great  institu- 
tion. Mr.  Mafchew  Connelly. 

I  should  like  in  these  few  minutes  to  talk 
especially  of  the  veterans  who  have  enrolled 
in  this  university.  For  I  think  that  there 
is  great  significance  In  the  very  fact  of  their 
being  here — and  of  veterans  being  In  thou- 
sands of  other  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools  throughout  the  land. 

This  Nation  has  a  comprehensive  program 
to  return  its  veterans  to  civil  life.  That 
program  is  being  carried  out.  The  Federal 
Government,  with  the  wholehearted  cooper- 
ation of  the  various  States,  has  provided 
miny  things  for  veterans — medical  care,  re- 
habilitation, loans  for  homes-  and  farms  and 
businesses:  it  has  provided  life  insurance, 
and  scon  it  will  provide  adequate  housing. 
All  these  benefits  are  given  not  as  a  matter 
of  favor  but  as  a  matter  of  right.  Veterans 
must  not  be  penalized  for  their  war  service. 

POINTS    TO    EDUCATION    FKOGRAM 

Programs  of  this-  nature,  though  less  com- 
prehensive, wefe  established  for  veterans  of 
past  wars.  But  today  we  find  the  t)eginning 
of  a  new  and  important  concept — one  which 
is  given  concrete  evidence  by  the  presence 
of  veteraTis  here  today.  That  concept  is  that 
the  Nation  must  provide  for  its  veterans 
something  more  than  pensions,  something 
more  than  insurance,  leans,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. For  those  who  wish  it,  the  Nation  must 
also  provide  education. 

An  enormous  and  tragic  deficit  was  ac- 
cumulated during  the  war— a  deficit  in  edu- 
cation— as  millions  of  young  men  and  women 
left  behind  them  their  books  and  their  schools 
and  colleges  to  go  to  war.  Not  only  grati- 
tude, but  our  national  self-preservaition  as 
well,  require  that  thi«  educational  deficit  be 


diminished  or  wiped  out.  By  providing  edu- 
cational benefits  for  oiu"  veterans,  the  Con- 
gress has  started  us  on  the  way  to  our  goal. 

Some  doubt  was  expressed  a  few  years  ago 
as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  interest 
among  the  veterans  in  these  educational  aids. 
There  were  those — I  call  them  skeptics  or  call 
them  men  without  faith  in  the  youth  of  our 
Nation — who  thought  that  only  a  handful  of 
veterans  would  choose  to  come  back  to  the 
quiet  halls  of  learning.  These  men  weia 
wrong.  The  problem  Is  not  in  the  lack  of 
veterans  seeking  education.  The  problem  is 
to  provide  accommodations  for  tliose  who 
seek  it.  Even  some  colleges  which  had  been 
exclusively  for  women  have  had  to  open  their 
doors  to  men  students.  The  response  of  the 
colleges  and  schools  to  this  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge of  our  veterans  has  been  magnificent. 

This  desire  for  further  schooling  which  has 
been  evidenced  by  our  veterans — men  and 
women  who  will  be  our  leaders  of  tomorrow — 
is  full  of  healthy  promise  for  the  future.  And 
may  Gcd  give  us  those  leaders,  so  that  we  may 
continue  to  assume  that  leadership  which 
God  had  always  intended  us  to  take  in  this 
world. 

A    NrW   CHALLENGE   CITED 

The  fact  that  so  many  veterans  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  educational  opportunities 
Increases  the  heavy  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  our  schools  and  colleges.  In  preparing 
our  veterans  and  other  young  men  and  women 
to  live  in  the  new  atomic  age.  education  faces 
the  greatest  challenge  in  history. 

There  is  profound  truth  in  the  first  line  ..f 
the  new  charter  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. The  charter  declares:  "Since  wars  be- 
gin in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds 
of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be 
constructed." 

I  fear  we  are  too  much  concerned  with 
material  things  to  remember  that  our  real 
strength  lies  in  spiritual  values.  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  in  this  troubled  world  today, 
when  nations  are  divided  by  Jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, a  single  problem  that  could  not  be 
solved  if  approached  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ser-  ^ 
mon  on  the  Mount. 

The  new  age  of  atomic  energy  presses  upon 
us.  Mark  that  well!  What  may  haxe  been 
sufficient  yesterday  is  not  sufficient  today. 
New  and  terrible  urgencies,  new  and  terrible 
responsibilities,  have  been  placed  upon  edu- 
cation. 

Ignorance  and  Its  handmaidens,  prejudice, 
Intolerance,  suspicion  of  our  fellowmen, 
breed  dictators.  And  they  breed  wars.  Civil- 
ization cannot  survive  an  atomic  war.  Noth- 
ing would  be  left  but  a  world  reduced  to 
rubble.  Gone  would  be  man's  hope  for  de- 
cency. Gone  would  be  our  hope  for  the 
greatest  age  in  the  history  of  mankind— an 
age  which  you  and  I  know  can  harness  atomic 
energy  for  the  welfare  of  man  and  not  for 
his  destruction. 

SEES  NEED  FOR  FELLOWSHIP 

And  so  we  must  look  to  education  In  the 
long  run  to  wipe  out  that  ignorance  which 
threatens  catastrophe.  Intelligent  men  do 
not  hate  other  men  Just  because  their  re- 
ligion may  be  different,  or  because  their 
habits  and  language  may  be  different,  or  be- 
cause their  national  origin  or  color  may  bs 
different.  It  is  up  to  education  to  bring 
about  that  deeper  international  understand- 
ing which  is  so  vital  to  world  peace. 

Intelligent  Americans  no  longer  think  that 
merely  becatise  a  man  is  born  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  he  is  no 
concern  of  ours.  They  know  that  in  such 
thinking  lie  the  seeds  of  dictatorship  and 
tyranny.  And  they  know  from  sad  experience 
that  dictatorship  and  tj-ranny  are  too  ruth- 
less to  stop  at  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  and  conveniently  leave  us  alone.  They 
know  what  World  War  II  and  the  atomic 
bomb  have  taught  them — that  we  must  work 
and  live  with  all  our  fellowmen  if  we  are  to 
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work  and  live  at  all.  They  know  that  those 
without  economic  hope,  and  those  to  whom 
education  has  been  forcibly  denied,  willingly 
turn  to  dictators.  They  know  that  in  a  Na- 
tion where  teachers  are  free  to  teach,  and 
young  men  and  women  are  free  to  learn, 
there  is  a  strong  bulwark  against  dictator- 
ship. 

That  was  the  last  message  from  President 
Roose\elt.  In  a  speech  which  he  wrote  Just 
befo:e  he  died,  but  which  he  never  delivered, 
he  said: 

"We  are  faced  with  the  preeminent  fact 
that,  if  civilization  is  to  survive,  we  must 
cultivate  the  science  of  human  relation- 
chips— the  ability  of  all  peoples,  of  all  kinds, 
to  live  and  work  together,  in  the  same  world, 
at  peace." 

Until  citizens  of  America  and  citizens  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  learn  this 
"science  of  humkn  relationships"  of  which 
President  Roosevelt  spoke,  the  atomic  bomb 
will  remain  a  frightful  weapon  which 
threatens  to  destroy  all  of  us. 

But  there  is  at  least  one  defense  against 
this  bomb.  That  defense  lies  in  our  master- 
ing this  science  of  human  relationships  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  the  defense  of  toler- 
ance and  of  understanding,  of  Intelligence 
and  thoughtfulness. 

When  we  have  learned  these  things,  we 
shall  be  able  to  prove  that  Hiroshima  was 
not  the  end  of  civilization,  but  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  better  world. 

That  is  the  ta^k  which  confronts  educa- 
tion. The  veterans  who  attend  the  colleges 
and  schools  of  today,  and  the  children  of 
the  veterans  who  will  go  to  school  tomorrow, 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  training  of- 
fered to  them  will  fulfill  that  task.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task.  It  is  a  most  difficult  one. 
It  is  one  which  places  burdens  without  prec- 
edent, both  upon  those  who  teach  and  upon 
those  who  come  to  be  taught.  There  must 
be  new  inspiration,  new  meaning,  new  ener- 
gies. There  must  be  a  rebirth  of  education 
if  this  new  and  urgent  task  is  to  be  met. 

I  know  that  education  will  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. If  our  civilization  is  to  survive,  it 
must  meet  It.  All  of  our  educational  re- 
sources must  be  pledged  to  that  end.  The 
road  is  hard,  but  the  reward  is  great. 

I  am  confidMit  that  this  splendid  institu- 
tion, with  its  educational  system  founded 
upon  Christian  principles,  will  play  a  full 
and  noble  part  in  the  great  adventure  ahead 
of  us.  We  can  and  we  must  make  the  atomic 
age  an  age  of  peace  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Westbrook  Pegler  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald: 

FAIR    ENOUGH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 
The  case  of  Tom  Dswey  is  an  example  of 
the  strange  moral  intimidation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  has  taken  place  since  1933 
which  saw  the  beginning  of  a  sustained  cam- 
paign of  nasty  belittlement  of  every  digni- 
fied and  decent  trait  in  public  men. 

rr  TAKES  COXnAGE  TO   PRAISE   HIIC 

There  is  no  governor  today  whose  record 
may  be  seriously  compared  with  Dewey's. 
To  find  his  equal  In  Albany  It  Is  necessary 


to  go  back  beyond  Lehman  and  Roosevelt  to 
Al  Smith,  whose  like  is  not  around  today 
because  he  was  Al  Smith. 

But  because  he  is  efficient  without  the  leer- 
ing fiippancy  which  in  others  has  passed  for 
human  understanding,  because  he  has 
eschewed  such  comedian  props  as  the  Ed 
Wynn  fedora  and  the  gas-pipe  cigarette  hold- 
er, because  he  treats  other  politicians  with 
more  dignity  than  most  of  them  deserve,  Mr. 
Dewey  has  been  ridiculed  and  suffers  in  the 
public  mind. 

He  is  unreascningly  regarded  as  a  serio- 
comic little  fellow  whose  very  aspiration  to 
the  Presidency  in  1944  was,  of  itself,  an  ab- 
surd  effrontery. 

First,  he  was  too  young.  That  objection 
faded  when  it  was  noted  that  the  Roosevelt 
who  ran  for  Vice  President  in  1920  and  might 
have  become  President,  were  the  ticket  elect- 
ed, had  been  even  younger. 

Then  his  stature,  something  between  that 
of  Tom  Thumb  and  Jess  Willard.  was  offered 
against  him  until  comparisons  tended  to  em- 
barrass LaGuardia,  Stalin,  and  Winston 
Churchill,  when  the  subject  was  quietly 
dropped. 

Duiing  the  brief  run  of  that  Ill-advised 
venture  to  smear,  a  New  Deal  propagandist 
sent  along  on  Dewey's  train  to  heckle  him 
hailed  one  of  Dewey's  friends  one  evening 
with  the  news  that  a  New  York  custom  shoe- 
maker claimed  to  have  made  high  heels  for 
the  governor  to  make  him  seem  taller. 

"Yes."  Dewey's  friend  answered,  "and  I 
understand  your  fellow  buys  those  iron  legs 
of  his  from  the  Fuller  Construction  Co." 

That,  of  course,  was  a  vicious  reference  to 
the  sad  infirmity  of  a  great  and  noble  friend 
of  man  and  in  no  way  comparable  to  Harold 
Ickes'  sneering  Jibe  at  the  wheel  chair  in 
which  the  afflicted  Lionel  Barrymore  attend- 
ed a  Dewey  rally  in  Hollywood  about  the 
same  time.     That  was  humor. 

What  is  the  charge  against  Dewey,  anyway? 

He  has  been  a  student  of  government  and 
has  made  government  a  serious  profession. 
He  has  refused  to  frequent  night  clubs  and 
cultivate  the  politico-theatrical  underworld 
where  brawling  mountebanks  of  the  ruling 
party  have  made  their  social  headquarters 
more  often  than  not  under  the  possessive 
auspices  of  converted  bootleggers  and  gam- 
blers. 

Just  over  the  hills  from  the  Inherited 
barony  where  Roosevelt  took  homage  from 
the  "simple  folk"  and  paid  them  coolie  wages, 
Dewey  bought  a  farm  on  borrowed  money  and 
has  lived  modestly  among  his  peers,  attended 
by  one  State  trooper,  by  contrast  with  the 
Presidential  household  garrison  of  300  se- 
lected M.  P.'s  who  Joined  the  Army  as  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  became  an  honor  guard  of 
flunkeys. 

No  kin  of  his  have  been  found  on  the  pub- 
lic pay  rolls  nor  has  he  ever  used  the  power 
of  his  office  to  swindle  trusting  lenders  reliant 
on  his  honor. 

Yet.  even  Republican  politicians  begrudge 
him  honor,  not  for  sensible  objections  to  his 
record  or  ability,  but  because  they  have  been 
put  under  the  spell. 

The  tame  reticence  Is  observed  toward  Her- 
bert Hoover,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
patriots  of  his  time,  who,  far  from  sweating 
the  Presidential  office  for  the  last  mean  and 
doubtful  dollar  of  personal  profit,  actually 
served  without  j.ay  because  he  didn't  need  the 
money  and  felt  honored  in  the  position.  In 
1944  Hoover  deliberately  kept  away  from 
Dewey  because  the  propaganda  ran  that  he 
was  the  real  candidate  and  Dewey  his  Charlie 
McCarthy. 

Jim  Farley,  honest  and  courageous  despite 
his  years  in  Tammany  and  the  New  Deal,  re- 
cently exhorted  the  Democrats  to  beat  Dewey 
for  the  governorship  next  fall. 

He  gave  no  reason  why  Dewey  should  be 
beaten  because  his  only  reason  was  that 
Dewey  haa  been  altogether  too  good  a  gov- 
ernor. 


That  might  mean  President  Dewey  In  IMS 
and  better  the  poor,  bewildered  County  Com- 
missioner Harry  Truman  or  the  Stallneeque 
Henry  Wallace  than  a  good  Republican  Presi- 
dent. 

Instead,  Farley  asked  the  Demoerati  to 
nominate  a  man  in  the  tradition  of  Smith, 
Roosevelt,  and  Lehman  when  every  reporter 
knew  he  had  only  contempt  for  Roosevelt. 
As  for  the  others,  no  candidate  could  be  found 
for  governor  more  In  the  tradition  of  Al 
Smith's  honesty  and  worth  than  Dewey  him- 
self, while  Lehman  was  inferior  to  both. 

Notwithstanding  his  fine  record.  Dewey 
often  is  subordinated  to  Stassen.  of  Minne- 
sota, a  New  Dealer  in  a  Republican  wrapper, 
whose  latest  record  in  office  is  some  years  old 
and  never  was  remotely  comparable  to 
Dewey's  if  only  because  Dewey's  problems  and 
respcnsibllitles  were  so  much  greater.  His 
war  service  as  an  admiral's  aide  will  be  urged 
in  his  favor,  but  his  was.  after  all.  a  poUtlcal 
Job  in  the  war.  and  no  intelligent  man  could 
argue  that  such  service  called  for  states- 
manship. 

My  issue  here  is  not  Dewey's  political 
future,  however,  but  an  intellectual  stupor, 
the  effect  of  propaganda  and  regimented 
prejudices,  which  gives  some  Americans 
thought  to  dismiss  him  as  a  silly  little  man 
who  makes  himself  the  sillier  by  living  de- 
centlv  in  well-behaved  company,  taking  life 
and  his  responsibilities  earnestly,  and  even 
saying  grace  before  meals,  and  damn  the 
mockers  of  his  piety. 

_  He  has  no  Ickes  in  his  circle,  no  Leon  Hen- 
derson. Tommy  the  Cork.  Harry  the  Hop.  or 
Sammy  the  Rose.  No  Alexander  Woollcott 
has  come  for  dinner  to  the  mansion  in  Albany 
to  amuse  a  tired  ruler  with  premeditated 
rudeness  nor  riff-raff  from  the  big  saloons  to 
make  publicity  at  the  expense  of  his  office. 

He  has  been,  in  short,  a  gentleman  in  his 
personal  life  and  bearing,  and  his  wife  a  mod- 
est, honest  lady,  and  so  he  is  inadequate,  no 
man  of  the  people,  and.  in  a  word,  prepos- 
terous. Most  men  wUl  remember,  from  their 
school  days,  boys  who  had  the  courage  to  be 
decent  and  suffered  for  It  socially. 


UN  Can  and  Mast  Work— Kesp  America 
Strong  and  Prepared 


.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  next 
few  years  will  largely  determine  the  fu- 
ture destiny  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
Though  the  war  has  been  won,  there 
still  exists  a  real  emergency  and  a  crisis 
that  must  be  met. 

KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG   AND   PREPARED 

The  many  difiBcult  problems  of  today 
are  as  important  to  our  future  security 
as  were  the  problems  of  winning  the  war. 
The  problems  are  eve:i  more  difiBcult  to 
determine  because  we  were  imited  as 
never  before  in  winning  the  war.  and 
there  are  many  grave  differences  on  win- 
ning the  peace. 

It  is  imperative  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  just  and  durable  peace  for  America  to 
continue  to  assume  her  position  of  world 
leadership  and  responsibility.  The  al- 
ternative Is  another  world  catastrophe 
that  will  probably  destroy  civilization. 

Under  the  direction  of  our  leadership 
the  United  Nations  was  established  lor 
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the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
among  all  peace-loving  nations.  Con- 
gress has  provided  the  machinery  for 
this  organization  and  augmented  it  by 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  establish - 


These  are  critical  moments  In  the  life 
of  our  Nation,  which  require  the  straight- 
est,  the  plainest,  and  the  most  courageous 
thinking  of  which  we  are  capable.  It  is 
desueratelv   imnortant   to   America   and 


Father,  a  thousand  tiny  lights  break  through 
The  great  grey  darkness  of  a  city  night 
And  are  as  candles  lit  before  Thy  shrine, 
Each  speaking  to  Thee  of  a  special  need. 
And  all  these  needs  are  one — and  Thou  that 
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Tlie  corM;ern  being  thus  so  belatedly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senators  was,  in  part,  a  smoke- 
screen sent  up  against  their  own  failures 
sooner  to  have  recognized  that  at  long  last 
some  labor  leader,  lackinj  conscience  and  any 


Individualism  Has  Made  United  States 
Great 


EXTF.N.«?TnM    nV    RTTXJfAOVC 


of  failure,  and  If  it  succeeds  he  shotild  have 
the  rewards.  If  it  fails  hs  must  suiter  the 
loss.  These  things  are  always  tried  out  on 
a  relatively  small  scale  so  that  If  they  are  a 
failure  the  whole  apple  cart  has  not  been 


may     uc    bcriuusiy     i;(juiparcu    wiua     ucwcy  s. 

To  find  his  equal  In  Albany  It  Is  necessary 


M.Kwcy  uiM  ovKU  Bimgevuer  vuu  guua  ■  guv- 
ernor. 


the  Umted  Nations  was  established  lor 
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the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
among  all  peace-loving  nations.  Con- 
gress has  provided  the  machinery  for 
this  organization  and  augmented  it  by 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  establish- 
ing an  international  monetary  policy  and 
financial  structure  not  only  to  maintain 
the  peace  and  security  but  to  bring  about 
conditions  of  stability  and  well-being 
necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  re- 
lations among  nations.  It  can  and  must 
be  successful. 

However.  America  must  grow  stronger 
morally,  economically,  and  politically  if 
our  objectives  are  to  be  accomplished. 
We  must  be  prepared  and  maintain  suf- 
ficient power  as  well  as  leadership,  and 
continue  an  attitude  of  trust  and  frank- 
ness in  our  relationship  with  other  na- 
tions, instead  of  cynicism  and  suspicion. 
We  must  be  realistic  in  carrying  out  our 
ideas.  It  is  a  practical  and  common  sense 
problem  to  be  honestly  met. 

We  cannot  afiford  to  again  sink  our 
Navy  and  completely  disintegrate  our 
Army.  By  preparedness  and  remaining 
a  strong  Nation  in  every  way  does  not 
mean  we  are  to  become  a  militaristic  Na- 
tion. Qod  forbid.  We  must  face  the  cold 
facts  for  our  own  national  safety  and 
world  peace  that  people  may  remain  free. 

The  isolationist,  pacifist,  and  cynic  are 
endangering  our  future  peace  and  secu- 
rity. These  groups  which  took  to  cover 
only  with  Pearl  Harbor  are  commg  to  the 
forefront  again.  They  would  pave  the 
way  for  communism  which  is  stalking 
the  world  today  and  endanger  the  prm- 
ciples  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

U  is  not  necessaiy  to  have  peacetime 
conscription  or  so-called  compulsory 
military  tramlng.  as  understood,  to  main- 
tain prcpai-edness.  Under  democratic 
procesj«s  we  should  keep  strong  and 
ready  by.  first,  vohmtary  enlistments  for 
our  regular  standing  Army;  second,  an 
expanded  ROTC  program  in  connection 
With  our  educational  Institutions,  Col- 
leges, and  universities;  and.  third,  an 
expanded  National  Guard  program. 
Furthermore,  we  should  streamline  the 
activities  of  our  forces  to  conform  with 
the  progress  of  time  and  the  atomic  age. 

Following  World  War  I  world  lender- 
ship  collapsed.  We  refused  to  recognize 
a  realistic  problem.  There  followed  a 
break-down  In  our  world  economy  which 
threw  us  into  the  depth  of  the  greatest 
depression  in  all  history,  then  came  a 
reign  of  terror  that  has  brought  tragedy, 
death,  and  destruction  unsurpassed  in 
all  history.  It  will  take  all  of  our  expe- 
rience and  ingenuity  to  prevent  another 
occurrence. 

Our  Nation  Is  a  peace-loving  nation. 
We  want  other  nations  to  live  in  peace, 
progress,  and  enjoy  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity. We  want  to  prevent  famine,  star- 
vation, and  privation.  Congress  provided 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  to  aid  these  over- 
run countries.  We  are  rushing  food  and 
the  necessities  of  life  to  these  famine- 
stricken  countries.  We  are  at  the  same 
time  transplanting  democracy,  demon- 
strating that  our  sy.^tem  is  the  best. 

The.se  policies  will  promote  free  trade 
throughout  the  world,  which  we  must 
have.  That  will  make  our  domestic  prob- 
lems much  lighter  and  give  us  greater 
security  and  prosperity. 


These  are  critical  moments  In  the  life 
of  our  Nation,  which  require  the  straight- 
est,  the  plainest,  and  the  most  courageous 
thinking  of  which  we  are  capable.  It  is 
desperately  important  to  America  and 
the  world.  It  Is  Important  to  future 
generations  that  they  shall  live  in  peace. 


Prayer  for  Our  Times 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  poem 
written  by  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 
and  read  by  him  at  the  Fordham  cere- 
mony yesterday,  dedicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  people: 

PRATER    FOR   OCR   TIMES 

At  night,  beneath  a  canopy  of  stars. 
Through  lonely  canvons  honevcombed  with 

light, 
I  walk  the  strangely  vacant  avenues. 
Of  this  great  city  that  I  love — New  York. 
The  past  and  present  mingle  In  my  thoughts. 
For.  having  \newed  on  battlefields  abroad 
War's  fodder  in  the  cemeteries  piled 
Like  old  coats  left  discarded  by  a  road. 
And  having  mused  the  lessons  there  revealed 
Wher«  sleep  the  trampled  glories  of  man's 

past — 
The  broken  swords,  the  tarnished  pomp  of 

power. 
Abortive  dreams  of  dynasties,  and  all  • 
The  maoness  that  Is  spawned  from  human 

hearts — 
I  sense  with  surety  that  even  here. 
Within  the  ctinflnes  of  our  mighty  state. 
Enduring  life  may  not  by  us  be  planned 
Or  plotted,  sclencewlse,  on  measured  chart. 
Or  builded  from  cement  or  caryen  stone. 
If  dust  would  live.  It  must  with  spirit  wed. 
And  man.  vested  with  vital  grace,  through 

work 
Must,  selfless,  serve  his  God  and  fellow  man! 

This  Is  eternal  life — to  feed  the  poor, 
To  suffer  little  ones  to  come  to  Him 
Who,  for  their  sake,  Himself,  became  a  child. 
Would  we  America  Immortal  make. 
Then  must  we  learn  to  live  in  unity — 
Neighbor  with  neighbor— State  with  Btate— 

be  strong 
In  charity,  and  gtnerous  with  strength 
To  open  wide  our  hearts  in  friendly  aid 
And  feed  and  clothe  the  hungry  and  the  cold. 
Thus  may  our  land  achieve  enduring  life  I 
Only  In  Ood  may  mankind  hope  to  rise 
Above  the  Styglnn  levels  of  his  hate. 
Only  m  Ocd  may  mankind  hope  to  build 
A  city  and  a  state  that  shall  endure. 

As  eaple  poised  on  wings  are  we,  above 
The  Great  Divide:  Upon  the  left,  revealed 
In  blood  and  sweat  and  tears,  are  man-made 

gods. 
Ruling  a  brotherhood  of  serfs  and  slaves; 
Upon  the  right,  behold  a  God-made  man. 
The  flowing  mercies  of  His  love  flung  wide 
To  cloak  our  nakedness,  to  heal  cur  wounds. 
No  weapons  in  His  hands  save  such  as  pierce 
His  innocence  redemptive  of  our  guilt. 
No  malice  in  His  heart  toward  race  or  class. 
For  all  are  His,  and  He  to  all  is  all. 
It  is  His  arms  alone  that;  disarm  man. 
His   wounds  alone  that  close  the  festering 

Bores: 
His  grace  alone  saves  nations  from  decay. 
His  way  alone  guides  men  to  live  in  peace. 


Father,  a  thousand  tiny  lights  break  through 
The  great  grey  darkness  of  a  city  night 
And  are  as  candles  lit  before  Thy  shrine, 
Each  speaking  to  Thee  of  a  special  need, 
And  all  these  needs  are  one — and  Thou  that 
one! 

Father,  grant  us  the  blessing  of  Thy  peace! 
Good  men  have  sacrificed,  brave  men  have 

died 
That  we  and  other  nations  might  have  peace. 
Yet  now.  triumphant  over  all  our  foes. 
We    find    ourselves    without    the    peace    we 

willed. 
Without  the  wit  to  bind  up  our  own  wounds. 
Without  the  courage,  here  at  home,  to  share 
The  very  gifts  we  carried  overseas 
In  the  one  home  brothers  are  strangers  now. 
Hatreds  gnaw  deep,  idle  our  workers  stand, 
And  all  our  genius,  power,  and  resource 
Are  sabotaged  by  stubbornness  and  greed. 

Father,  within  our  time  grant  us  Thy  peace. 
Not  peace  conceived  In  tyranny  and  lust 
Where  Thou  are  not,  where  msn  are  pawns, 

and  words. 
Many  as  desert  sands,  are  meaningless. 
Father,  break  down  the  barriers  men  have 

built 
Against  themselves;  remove  the  barnacles 
That    slow    man's     moral    progress;     guide 

aright 
The  steersman  at  the  helm  of  human  fate. 

Father,  within  our  time  grant  us  Thy  peace. 


Strikes  and  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF  INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVSS 
Monday,  May  IJ,  1946 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  feature 
editorial.  Strikes  and  the  Law.  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Marion  Chronicle.  Marion. 
Ind..  Issue  of  May  8. 

This  editorial  correctly  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  this  body  has  time  after  time 
indicated  a  willingness  to  write  the  kind 
of  remedial  legislation  which  might  have 
averted  the  series  of  labor  crises  which 
this  country  has  suffered  In  recent 
months.  It  makes  perfectly  clear  the 
fact  that  full  responsibility  for  the  pres- 
ent Inadequacies  of  Federal  labor  laws 
rests  with  the  Senate,  which  has  so  far 
failed  to  cooperate  with  this  body  In  writ- 
ing the  obviously  necessary  new  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  confident  that  a  large  majority 
of  my  colleagues  here  remain  willing  and 
eager  to  correct  the  deficiencies  on  exist- 
ing Federal  labor  laws;  and  that  we  will 
promptly  take  any  further  necessary  ac- 
tion any  time  the  Senate  and  the  White 
House  indicate  a  willingness  to  cooperate' 
with  us  to  that  end. 

STRIKES  AND  THE  LAW 

As  the  Wheels  of  Industry  grind  to  a  stop 
and  the  crisis  produced  by  John  L.  Lewis  and 
his  coal  strike  snowballs  In  the  proportions 
of  a  national  catastrophe,  many  Senators  are 
rushing  into  print  with  Immoderate  state- 
ments promising  vengeance  against  the 
UMWA  leader.  One  said,  "Lewis  should  be 
Jailed  and  the  key  thrown  away.'  Others 
were  working  on  legislation  designed  to 
punish  L3wis.  "Make  a  law  against  Lewis"  is 
the  cry. 


The  corxcern  being  thus  so  belatedly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senators  was,  in  part,  a  smoke- 
screen sent  up  against  their  own  failures 
sooner  to  have  recognized  that  at  long  last 
some  labor  leader,  lackinj  conscience  and  any 
vestige  of  concern  for  the  common  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship,  would  lay  the  Nation's 
economy  low.  Lewis  is  an  extreme  example 
of  that  sort  of  thing,  but  he  is  not  the  only 
such  labor  leader.  Others  have  transgressed 
against  the  public  welfare  with  impunity. 
It  has  been  done  repeatedly  on  a  scale  so 
great  that  no  Senator  could  have  failed  to 
know  that  what  now  is  happening  was  fore- 
cast by  events  that  have  preceded  the  coal 
strike.  While  the  war  was  on  and  the  men 
of  our  Nation  were  fighting,  bleeding,  and 
dying  all  over  the  world,  Lewis  called  a  ccal 
strike,  and  was  bribed  by  concessions  beyond 
the  war  regulations  to  call  it  off.  Lewis  is 
nothing  new.  even  to  the  Senators.  If  they 
possess  the  reason  and  logic  which  is  sup- 
posed to  emanate  from  their  positions,  they 
could  have  forecast  what  now  is  happening. 
Some  did.  Perhaps  a  majority  did.  But  the 
Senate  rules  and  regulations  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  a  minor  number  of  Senators  in 
the  Senate  Education  and  Labor  Comm.ttee 
bottled  up  legislation  designed,  in  part,  to 
have  prevented  Just  what  now  has  occurred. 
And  some  of  the  Senators  who  are  screaming 
most  loudly  now  are  on  that  committee. 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Case  bill,  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
months  ago.  It  was  not  a  perfect  bill;  it  did 
not  entirely  meet  the  conditioiis  that  Levis 
has  now  Imposed  on  the  Nation.  But  it  was 
a  start  in  regulation  which,  if  taken  up.  de- 
bated and  perfected,  now  would  have  been  a 
law  of  the  land,  when  the  Nation  needs  it  so 
sorely. 

But  did  the  Senate  do  these  things?  It 
did  not.  It  lacked  the  Intestinal  fortitude. 
It  lacked  the  virility.  It  bogged  down  in  the 
red  tape  of  Its  own  making.  It  completely 
failed  to  do  lis  duty.  And  so  now  we  have 
v.hat  we  havt.  and  nobody  knows  where  U 
may  lead. 

Now  the  Senators  promi.<e  dire  things,  di- 
rected ag«Ui;^t  John  L.  Lewis,  who  has  become 
the  £Cap«gOAt  for  their  own  derelictions. 
They  prtunlse.  But  they  do  not  take  up  the 
Cass  bill  far  considers t ion.  They  orate,  they 
brandish  their  arms:  they  issue  fiery  state- 
mtnts.  Bujt  they  do  not  do  the  obvious. 
They  allow  the  Senate  Education  and  Labor 
Commutee  to  thnnile  delibei-ntion  of  legis- 
latiuu  which  already  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  languish  In  the  Intermin- 
able red  tape  of  which  th^v  themselves  are 
the  authors. 

It  should  t>e  recalled  that,  no  matter  how 
lacking  In  patriot  Ism,  no  matter  how  cal- 
lous, no  matter  how  devoid  of  the  common 
concern  for  a  nation  which  already  has  en- 
dured too  much  of  bull-headed  and  dull- 
headed  selfishnes:s,  John  L.  Lewis  Is  not  doing 
any  more  than  other  labor  leaders  have  done 
In  other  industries  to  enforce  .hel.-  arbitrary 
Wills  upon  the  Nation.  The  difference  Is  not 
in  method  or  design,  but  In  effect.  Lewis  Is 
buttressed  by  Federal  laws  that  have  what- 
ever authenticity  a  debased  Supreme  Court 
can  place  upon  them  for  what  he  is  doing. 
He  Is  within  the  law.  But  he  is  wrong.  And 
so  the  laws  are  wrong.  The  way  to  change 
Lewis  is  to  change  the  laws.  The  way  for  the 
Senators  to  meet  thir  situation  is  to  "undo 
legally  what  has  been  done.  For  as  this  Is 
not  the  first  threat  that  has  been  made 
against  the  welfare,  health,  and  security  of 
the  Nation,  it  will  not  be  the  last.  If  we  are 
to  have  any  government  at  all,  not  merely  a 
government  of  law  rather  than  that  of  men, 
we  shall  have  to  meet  with  constructive  ac- 
tion this  and  other  such  potential  and  real 
calamities. 

If  the  Senators  mean  what  they  tay,  let 
them  take  up  the  Case  bUl,  redraft  It,  make  it 
conform  to  the  national  situation  and  neces- 
sities. That  would  be  the  quickest  way  to 
alleviate  by  legislation  a  wrong  that  has  been 
done  the  country  by  legislation. 


Individualism  Has  Made  United  States 
Great 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  .  I 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  on 
individualism  by  Mr.  William  C.  Ross,  a 
successful  and  able  businessman  of  the 
city  of  Knoxville.  This  article  forcibly 
sets  out  the  fact  that  under  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  by  free  men  and  women 
in  a  free  country,  the  United  States  has 
surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  ownership,  and  en- 
joyment of  the  good  things  of  life.  Our 
people  have  enjoyed  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  that  attained  by  any  other 
people  in  the  world. 

This  article  is  a  convincing  answer  to 
those  wiio  ^ould  scuttle  the  American 
system  for  the  communistic  despotism  of 
Russia,  where  no  man  owns  a  home,  a 
farm,  a  business,  or  even  his  own  soul.  It 
follows : 

INDIVroUALlSM    H.\S    MADE    UNITEI)   ST.VTES   GREAT 

(By   WiHlam  C.  Ross) 

In  these  days  and  times  when  Individual- 
ism is  being  denounced  from  the  housetJ|.3 
and  collectivism  praistd  to  the  skies,  it  would 
seem  time  for  us  all  to  consider  what  all  the 
talk  Is  about. 

The  definiuoi  of  individualism  Is  "•  tend- 
ency to  favor  the  liberty  of  the  Individual 
as  to  his  own  ctmduct,"  or  It  might  be  defined 
as  allowing  every  man  to  use  the  qualities 
nature  gave  him  to  th*  best  of  hU  ablhty 
without  interference  es  long  cs  h:s  acts  do  m  t 
injure  others.  That  seems  to  be  what  our 
forefathers  intended  to  allow  us  when  they 
adopted  the  American  Constitution. 

We  know  this  country  was  built  up  by  the 
determination  of  each  Individual  striving,  by 
lus  own  efforts,  to  build  up  the  best  that  was 
within  him.  Every  ma  i  working  with  the 
incentive  to  better  himself,  thereby  benefiting 
society  as  a  whole,  whether  he  intended  it 
or  not,  lor  no  man  living  in  modern  society 
can  succeed  unless  he  renders  a  service  for 
which  someone  is  willing  to  pay. 

The  organization  of  production  and  distri- 
bution la  what  It  Is.  mit  because  it  wss 
planned  so  by  any  one  man,  but  by  many 
Individuals  striving  to  better  themselves  and 
Is,  therefore,  the  result  of  natural  evolution. 
It  is  subject  to  change  by  the  same  forcts, 
and  it  is  changing  all  the  time.  If  not  inter- 
fered with,  it  will  surely  take  the  form  best 
suited  to  serve  the  community  as  the  com- 
munity changes  and  develops.  It  is  proper 
that  evolutionary  change  in  bvisiness  shall 
take  place  graaually  and  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, as  it  always  has  done,  through  the  com- 
petitive efforts  of  the  millions  of  intelligent 
Individuals  trying  to  find  the  beet  method  of 
rendering  the  most  satisfactory  service  to 
society. 

Every  known  method  of  production  and 
distribution,  or  method  of  rendering  service. 
Is  open  to  criticism  and  competition  by  any 
individual  In  the  world  who  can  discover 
something  better.  The  most  economical  and 
serviceable  method  will  always  be  adopted. 

When  left  alone  to  do  that  in  the  btisiness 
world,  the  more  intelligent  individuals  are 
constantly  looking  for  improved  methods  of 
production  and  distribution  that  will  give 
them  an  advantage  over  their  competitors. 
If  a  man  finds  something  he  thinks  will  do 
that,  he  tries  it  out.    He  must  run  the  risic 


of  failure,  and  If  it  succeeds  he  should  have 
the  rewards.  If  it  fails  hs  must  suffer  the 
loss.  These  things  are  alw'ays  tried  out  on 
a  relatively  small  scale  so  that  If  they  are  a 
faUure  the  whole  apple  cart  lias  not  been 
upset.  If  they  arc  really  good,  one  com- 
petitor after  another  adopts  them  until 
eventually  they  t>ccome  the  accepted  prac- 
tice. No  better  method  of  making  progress 
has  been  discovered  In  all  history.  That  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  natural  type  of  evolu- 
tion to  which  many  millions  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  world  are  contributing. 

Even  if  the  impossible  could  be  achieved, 
and  if  some  superman  could  be  foimd  who 
is  better  able  to  plan  our  affairs  than  the 
millions  of  intelligent  Individuals  who  are 
working  to  speed  the  business  evolution,  all 
incentive  for  these  millions  to  go  out  and  do 
things  would  be  destroyed  and  very  few 
Americans  would  follow  such  a  man  for  long, 
as  most  of  them  want  to  be  free  to  try  out 
their  own  ideas. 

So  why  should  we  consider  giving  up  our 
time-tested  principles  which  have  produced, 
compared  to  other  coimtrtes.  such  fine  re- 
sulu  for  our  people  in  every  walk  of  life? 


Secretary,  Greater  South  Dakota  Associa- 
tion Replies  to  Life  Magazine's  Editorial 
Indicting  America's  Fanners  for  Ex- 
emplifying "Greed  on  the  Farm' — De- 
feads  America's  Producers  for  Their 
Patriotic  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  RE3tfARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  90VTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RVBnBNTATIVBB 
Monday,  May  li,  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm- 
ers of  America  in  general  and  of  South 
Dakota  in  particular  are  not  a  greedy 
clan.  Too  often  and  too  long  they  have 
faithfully  produced  foodstuffs  for  thi£  Re- 
public and  this  world  at  less  than  parity 
prices  and  below  the  cost  of  production 
to  ever  merit  the  slander  of  being  dubbed 
as  greedy  men. 

Life  magazine  is  usually  a  temperate 
and  tolerant  publication  but  in  its  edi- 
torial entitled  'Greed  on  the  Farm"  it 
appears  that  its  enthusiasm  for  the  noble 
purpose  of  supplying  additional  food  for 
hungry  people  m'  Asia  Africa,  and  Eu- 
rope cau.sed  it  to  err  m  its  indictment  of 
the  farmers  of  America  as  being  the  rea- 
son why  this  country  cannot  do  more  in 
a  program  on  which  we  all  recognize  that 
this  coimtry  must  do  most. 

Having  a  great  respect  for  the  accuracy 
and  ethics  of  Life  magazine,  I  am  here- 
with calling  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country  to  the  reply  which  George 
A.  Starring,  manager  of  the  Greater 
South  Dakota  Association,  sent  to  Life 
magazine  under  date  of  May  8  wHh  the 
hop3  and  belief  that  Life  will  desire  to 
modify  its  position  in  view  of  the  facts 
presented  so  that  it  will  not  be  party  to 
doing  an  injustice  to  American  farmers 
whom  I  am  sure  Life  recognizes  as  among 
the  most  patriotic,  the  most  hard-work- 
ing, the  most  freedom -loving,  the  most 
independent,  and  the  most  generous  citi- 
zens of  this  Republic. 
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Mr.  Starring's  letter  to  Editor  Long- 
well,  of  Life  magazine,  follows: 

Oreatcr  Socth  Dakota  Association, 

Huron.  S.  Dak.,  May  8.  194€. 
2Ir.  Daniel  Longwezx, 
Managing  Editor,  Life, 

Time  and  Life  Building. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Deai  Ms.  Loncwell:  I  do  not  think  your 
editorial  in  last  week's  Life  entitled.  "Greed 
On  the  Farm",  is  entirely  fair  to  the  farmers 
of  this  country.  Also,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  iMsed  entirely  upon  facts. 

Your  editorial  accuses  farmers  of  hoarding 
to  obtain  famine  prices:  that  "farmers  as 
a  cla^  are  high  among  the  beneficiaries  of 
thia  war,  if  net  its  chief  profiteers";  that 
"farmers  went  on  feeding  our  dwindling  grain 
•upplies  to  their  cows,  chickens,  and  pigs"; 
that  "when  LaGuardia  began  to  breathe  life 
into  the  UNRRA  and  Hoover  took  over  the 
Famine  Emergency  Committee,  fires  were 
started  both  to  the  left  and  to  the  right 
of  farm  politicians,  leaving  them  nowhere 
to  hide  their  naked  greed";  that  "at  last 
week's  official  coiuit  there  was  twice  as  much 
wheat  on  the  farms  (some  200.000,000 
bushels)  as  th-  United  States  really  needs 
for  reserves.  It  is  not  enough  to  save  the 
world,  or  even  to  fulfill  our  promises,  but 
It  Is  enougli  to  choke  the  farmers  who  are 
hoarding  It  and  damage  their  reputation  for 
•  long  time  to  come." 

Please  do  not  understand  from  this  letter 
that  I  am  belittling  the  fact  that  everything 
possible  should  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
needy  peoples  in  foreign  lands.  I  am  sure 
the  farmers  of  this  country  are  as  tender- 
hearted in  that  respect  as  any  other  class  of 
people.  I  do  think  this  editorial  is  too 
harsh  and  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  facts: 

According  to  the  April  10  report  of  the 
United  States  Livestock  Crop  Reporting 
Board:  "Wheat  has  moved  from  farms  since 
January  1  at  a  record  rate.  Over  a  billion 
bushels  have  been  moved  from  farms  since 
the  new  crop  was  harvested,  a  quantity  that 
has  never  before  been  approached.  Current 
farm  stocks  of  204.000,000  bushels  are  the 
lowest  for  April  1  since  1941.  Because  of 
.  difficulty  of  moving  wheat  over  winter-bcund 
roads,  farm  stocks  are  relatively  largest  in 
the  Dakotas-Montana  area." 

The  figures  show  that  stocks  of  wheat  on 
farms  on  January  1.  1946.  relative  to  produc- 
tion, were  6  percent  leas  than  average.  That 
Is,  January-  1.  1946.  stocks  of  wheat  on  farms 
were  368.820.000  bushels  or  32.8  percent  of 
the  1945  production  at  1.123,143,000  bushels. 
Ten-year  stocks  of  wheat  on  January  1.  1936- 
45  averaged  291.980,000  bushels  or  34.6  per- 
cent of  average  production  in  the  year  pre- 
vious at  843.192.000  bushels,  or  1.8  percent 
more  than  on  January  1.  1946. 

Disappearance  of  wheat  on  farms  between 
January  1,  1946,  and  April  1,  1946,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  stocks  of  wheat  on  farms 
of  the  Nation  April  1,  1946.  relative  to  pro- 
duction, were  18  percent  below  the  previous 
10-year  average.  That  is.  April  1.  1946.  stocks 
(303.991.000  bushels)  were  18  2  percent  of  the 
1945  crop  (Of  1.123,143.000  bushels)  compared 
with  the  1936-45  average  April  1  stocks  of 
187.260.000  bushels  at  22J2  percent  of  the 
previous  years  crop  averaging  843,192,000 
bushels. 

Stocks  of  feed  grains  on  January  1.  1946. 
were  discussed  as  fellows  in  the  livestock  re- 
lease as  of  February  15.  1946.  by  the  United 
States  Crop  Reporting  Board:  "Compared 
with  a  year  earlier,  the  supply  of  feed  grains 
on  January  1  per  animal  unit  of  livestock. 
Including  chickens,  was  about  5  percent 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  but  much  larger 
than  2  year^  ago." 

The  fcllcwing  Is  another  quotation  from 
the  April  10.  1946.  report  of  the  United  States 
—  Crop   Reporting  Board: 

"Coiuumption  of  feed  grains  by  livestock 

/      and  poultry  has  continued  at  a  relative  high 

level.    The  tonnage  of  feed  grains  remaining 


on  farms,  though  bolstered  by  the  largest 
stocks  of  oats  on  record,  has  been  severely  re- 
duced from  the  near  record  level  of  last  fall. 
The  current  total,  as  well  as  the  average  per 
animal  unit,  is  the  lowest  for  the  date  since 
1938,  with  the  exception  of  April  1,  1944. 
Disappearance  of  32,000.000  tons  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1946,  compares  with  about  30,000,000  in 


the  same  periods  of  1945  and  1944.  Farm 
stocks  of  corn  are  lower  than  on  April  1  of 
any  year  sinoe  1938.  partly  because  of  the 
necessity  of  using  up  'soft'  or  'wet'  corn  In 
some  areas  before  warm  weather." 

The  quantity  of  wheat  fed  to  livestock  In 
South  Dakota  and  the  United  States  is  given 
below  for  several  vears: 
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It  should  be  generally  known  that  farm 
feeding  of  wheat  to  livestock  is  a  nominal 
affair,  a  practice  often  followed  to  feed  that 
grown  for  the  purpose  in  some  areas  and  to 
dispose  of  damaged  and  inferior  grain  In 
surplus  areas. 

What  the  feeding  of  livestock  to  heavier 
weights  may  niean  is  inconclusive.  The 
statement  quoted  above  may  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  suhject:  "Farm  stocks  of  corn 
are  lower  than  on  April  1  of  any  year  since 
1938.  partly  because  of  the  necessity  of  using 
up  soft  or  wet  corn  In  some  areas  before 
warm  weather.  "  Apparently,  farmers  con- 
sidered it  more  advisable  to  feed  this  corn 
than  to  let  it  rot. 

Further,  your  editorial  goes  on  to  say, 
"But  under  all  these  luxuriant  varieti&s  of 
American  greed  is  a  common  soil  of  fear. 
It  is  a  fear  which  the  farmer  has  in  a  special 
degree;  the  fear  of  plenty,  of  overproduc- 
tion." 

The  American  farmer  Inherently  is  a  pro- 
ducer. The  overproduction  bogey  was  in- 
troduced to  the  American  fanner  in  recent 
years  by  the  scarcity  theorists  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  taught  the  heretofore  independent 
American  farmer  to  look  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  an  annual  check  in  payment  for 
not  marketing  hogs  that  he  did  not  raise 
on  corn  that  he  did  not  grow  on  land  that 
he  was  paid  to  keep  idle.  The  natural  urge 
of  the  American  farmer  is  to  produce — and 
to  produce  at  a  maximum!  Did  anyone  ever 
hear  a  farmer  boast  about  the  crop  failures 
or  short  crops  he  has  had? 

Your  editorial  states.  "At  last  weeks  of- 
ficial count  there  was  twice  as  much  wheat  on 
the  farms  (some  200.000,000  bushels)  as  the 
United  States  really  needs  for  reserves." 
You  hsfve  evidently  made  no  inquiry  as  to 
what  the  need  for  reserves  are.  On  another 
page  In  the  same  issue  of  Life  you  state 
that,  the  "The  Poles  were  eating  their  seed 
grain — which  is  agricultural  suicide. "  Agri- 
cultural suicide  is  just  as  imminent  for  the 
Americans  as  for  the  Poles  if  the  American 
fiirmers  are  high-pressured  into  selling  their 
seed  grain. 

For  seed  grain  alone.  American  farmers  in 
1943.  a  typical  year  of  wheat  seeding,  used 
79.000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  In  addition, 
they  fed  100.000.000  bushels  to  livestock,  and 
used  another  10,000.000  bushels  in  their 
homes  for  flour.  This  adds  up  to  189,000,- 
000  bushels.  You  can  see  that  200.000,000 
btishels.  far  f:om  being  twice  as  much  as 
needed  for  reserves,  is  really  only  a  prudent 
amount  necessary-  to  protect  supplies  of  seed 
and  feed.  The  reason  that  farmers  feed  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  wheat  crop  to 
livestock  is  that  there  is  usually  about  that 
much  that  is  soft,  moldy,  or  otherwise  unfit 
to  ship  or  store.  A  small  amcimt  of  wheat 
is  planted  on  some  farms  every  year  for  the 
expreEs  purpose  of  harvesting  it  for  livestock,- 
especially  poultry. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  your  research 
department  to  check  over  the  statistics  with 
the  idea  of  publishing  a  modified  statement 
that  will  be  less  rough  on  the  farmers  of 


this   country    who   did    a   magnificent    and 
heroic    job    of   production   dtiring    the    war 
years   with    insufficient   help   and   with    ih- 
sufflclent  machinery. 
With  best  wishes  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  a.  St.\rrinc, 
Treasurer-Consultant,  Manager. 


The  American  People  Have  Asked  for  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
May  10. 1946,  issue  of  the  Marinette  Eagle 
Star  should  make  every  American  stop, 
look,  and  listen.  Every  Member  of  this 
House  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart  the 
thoughts  and  advice  here  expressed: 

THE   AMERICAN   PEOPLE   HAVE   ASKED    FOR   Tt 

American  Industry  is  paralyzed.  Com- 
merce is  practically  at  a  standstill.  Cities 
are  browned  out.  Furnaces  are  cold  a  ad 
transportation  is  drastically  curtailed.  The 
40-day  strike  of  the  Nation's  soft-coal  miners 
seems  likely  to  be  paralleled  by  a  general 
railroad  strike  within  a  few  days.  This  Is 
where  the  Nation  stands  1  year  after  G<!r- 
manys  surrender.  Why?  Because  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  asked  for  it. 

For  months  and  years  the  majority  of  cur 
people  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  ob- 
vious—they  have  closed  theh-  eyes  to  the 
truths  told  them  by  honest  public  officials, 
courageous  newspapers,  and  thinking  leaders 
of  labor  and  industry.  They  have  preferred 
to  accept  the  fallacious  philosophies  of  the 
entrenched  politicians,  the  power-seeki.ig 
labor  racketeers,  and  the  Communists  wao 
have  spread  the  un-American  doctrine  of 
more  and  more  pay  for  less  and  less  work  over 
the  broad  expanse  of  this  Nation.  The  mcst 
popular  refrain  has  become  "the  Government 
will  take  care  of  me."  But  who  will  take  ct.re 
of  the  Government? 

It  has  become  akin  to  national  treachery 
for  one  to  oppose  these  false  doctrines  of  "soft 
living."  Individuals,  newspapers,  and  organi- 
zations which  have  dared  take  issue  with  the 
"do-gooders."  the  Commies,  the  labor  rack- 
eteers, and  the  bureaucrats  have  been 
branded  and  slandered  as  Red  baiters.  lat«3r 
haters  and  reactionaries.  Yet  any  intelli- 
gent, thinking  person— whether  he  be  a  hold- 
er of  public  oQce,  an  employer  of  labor,  or 
en  employee— knows  that  Industry  and  com- 
merce prosper  only  when  labor  is  paid  a 
high  but  fair  wage  which  enables  people  to 
buy  the  products  which  industry  and  com- 
merce produce  and  distribute. 
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But  through  the  past  decade  the  American 
people  have  assigned  their  individual  liber- 
ties and  securities  to  a  so-called  benevolent 
Government  on  one  hand  and  to  a  ruthless, 
power-mad  group  of  labor  racketeers  who  try 
to  outdo  each  other  in  their  ridiculous  de- 
mands. For  months  Government  bureau- 
crats have  screamed  "hold  the  line."  or  else — 
Inflation  is  just  around  the  corner.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  United  States,  inflation  is  not  just 
around  the  corner— it  is  here  and  has  been 
here  for  months.  What  can  you  buy  for 
your  money — our  easy  dollar  which  your  Gov- 
ernment rolls  off  its  printing  presses?  Can 
you  buy  coal?  Can  you  buy  stockings?  Can 
you  buy  automobiles?  Can  you  buy  meat? 
Can  ycu  buy  half  the  things  you  and  your 
family  need? 

Well,  this  is  the  kind  of  America  which 
planned  econcmy  has  brought  you.  This  is 
th3  condition  of  affairs  you  have  asked  for. 
The  Government  bureaus  regiment  and  re- 
strict: the  fact  finders  meet  and  bring  in 
phony  reports;  the  administration  from  the 
President  down  mollycoddles  and  appeases 
the  labor  racketeers  and  the  Communists:  the 
v.orking;  men  and  women  of  this  Nation  go  on 
one  continuous  mad  swirl  of  walk-outs  and 
strikes,  as  the  Reuthers  and  Lewises  play  the 
tune;  v.a?es  are  forced  up  and  prices  natu- 
rally go  up  with  them:  Congress  twiddles  its 
thumbs  and  engages  In  oratorical  contests: 
and  the  great  majority  of  us  Americans  lock 
blank  and  say,  "What  the  hell  can  we  do 
about  it?  ■ 

Tncse  are  the  things  which  have  happened 
In  every  great  nation  which  has  reached  a 
zenith  In  civilization  and  then  plummeted  to 
ignominious  disaster — ancient  Greece,  mag- 
nificent and  pleasure-seeking  Rome,  modem 
and  licentious  France,  and  fanatic,  nazified 
G3rmany.  Dictatorships  rise  under  these 
conditions,  and  bureaucracies  flourish.  The 
people  surrender  their  liberty  to  the  smooth 
talker  vho  promises  them  Utopia  without 
work.  Is  this  what  the  American  people 
wanted  when  they  handed  their  individual 
liberties  to  a  paternalistic  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  labor  leaders  of.  the  likes  of  John 
Lewis  and  Walter  Reuthcr?  Who  is  the 
stronger  today — the  American  public  or  John 
Lewis?    You  a.sk  yourself  the  question. 

Do  you  want  your  paper  mills  to  be  shut 
down  and  your  schools  and  churches  to  be 
without  heat  or  light?  Do  you  want  a  never- 
ending  spiral  of  higher  prices  and  scarcer 
goods?  Do  you  want  a  government  subvervi- 
ent  to  the  whims  of  labor  racketeers  or  to  the 
will  cf  the  American  public?  Do  you  want  a 
pocket  full  of  money  and  nothing  to  buy  with 
It  except  what  can  be  found,  on  the  black 
market?  Well,  this  is  what  you  asked  for— 
and  now  you  are  about  to  have  it  unless  con- 
ditions change  suddenly. 

Economics  do  not  mix  with  wishful  think- 
ing, regardless  of  how  magnetic  the  per- 
sonality cf  the  thinker  or  how  trusting  the 
nature  of  the  listener.  The  world  revolves 
and  rotates  by  the  God -given  laws  of  nature — 
and  the  laws  of  economics  are  just  as  un- 
changeable. Sooner  or  later  the  pendulum 
must  swing  back  or  else  describe  a  complete 
arc,  in  which  event  the  whole  mechanism 
becomes  completely  wrecked.  We  are  bold 
enough  to  say  that  our  economic  ills  cannot 
be  cured  by  laziness  and  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth — but  only  by  industry  and  the 
creation  of  more  wealth  which  abounds  in 
this  land  of  ours.  Only  so  can  we  achieve  the 
"domestic  tranquillity"  so  dear  to  our  found- 
ing fathers.  And  a  people  made  idle  by 
strikes  and  walk-outs  cannot  possibly  pro- 
duce wealth.  Perhaps  even  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  might  agree. 

The  American  people  alone  can  undo  the 
things  they  have  allowed  to  be  done.  Who 
Is  government?  Is  it  not  the  people  of 
the  United  States?  Or  is  it  Harry  Truman 
or  John  L.  Lewis  or  Walter  Rcuther?  Is  It 
not  time  to  replace  wishful  thinking  with 
reason,  experiments  with  proven  procedure. 


government  with  people,  edicts  with  law, 
license  with  liberty,  slothfulness  with  indus- 
try, racketeering  with  honesty?  If  these  are 
the  things  you  want,  then  tell  your  Senator 
and  Congressman  today. 

We  can  Insist  on  order — just  as  we  have 
asked  for  and  gotten  confusion. 


Congress  Dodging  Responsibilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  significant  situation  when  Mr. 
Jesse  H.  Jones,  in  his  paper  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  in  an  editorial,  charges  that 
Congress  is  dodging  its  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  the  British  loan. 

I  suggest  that  those  who  favor  a  gift  of 
$4.400.C00,000  to  Great  Britain  read  care- 
fully the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle  of  Tuesday,  May  7, 
1946,  which,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

CONGRESS    DODGING    RESPONSIBILfnES 

Two  functions  specifically  reserved  to  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  the  power  to  appropriate  money, 
and  the  advice  and  consent  which  the  Sen- 
ate exercises  in  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's 
foreign  affairs. 

Proponents  of  the  British  loan  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress  are  suggesting  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  be  aban- 
doned with  respect  to  these  two  functions. 
Advocates  of  the  loan  to  the  United  King- 
dom insist  that  not  an  "i"  can  be  dotted  or 
a  "t"  crossed  In  the  loan  agreement  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  Department  after  ne- 
gotiations with  British  financial  represent- 
atives, negotiations  at  which  tue  Congress 
was  not  represented.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  present  this  agreement  as  a  sacred  docu- 
ment which  should  not  be  altered,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Congress  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  it. 

When  Congress  was  given  the  exclusive 
power  to  appropriate  Federal  funds,  it  was 
not  intended  that  it  should  delegate  that  au- 
thority to  appointed  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  and  serve 
merely  as  a  "rubber  stamp "  for  such  officials. 
Nor  was  it  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  "advice  and  consent" 
of  the  Senate  In  foreign  affairs  should  be  a 
mere  echo  of  what  any  administrative  ex- 
ecutive might  propose,  be  he  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his  appointees. 
Congress  has  a  very  real  duty  under  both 
responsibilities,  responsibilities  which  it  can- 
not ignore.  It  should  have  ample  time  to 
consider  and  discuss  the  loan  so  that  the 
people  can  be  informed,  for  It  is  the  tax- 
payers* money  that  will  be  spent.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  assert  their  authority 
to  make  appropriations  and  not  delegate 
that  authority  to  any  other  branch  of  the 
Government.  They  should  make  certain  that 
their  "advice  and  consent"  is  not  a  mere 
perftmctory  act  which  will  rettim  to  plague 
them.  For  the  ultimate  consequences  of  a 
loan,  such  as  the  one  which  it  is  proposed 
to  grant  to  the  British,  will  eventually  re- 
turn to  adversely  affect  our  own  economy. 

There  Is  another  surrender  involved  in  the 
arguments  whicU  are  being  made  by  those 


who  advocate  the  British  loan  to  which  the 
Congress  appears  to  be  oblivious.  It  is  argued 
that  the  loan  to  the  British  is  unique,  that 
there  will  be  no  other  like  it,  and  that  future 
extensions  of  credit  wUl  be  made  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

What  happens  then  to  congressional  su- 
pervision, advice,  and  consent? 

There  will  be  none,  if  Congress  agrees  to 
any  such  surrender  of  Its  responsibilities. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  will  go  on  its  merry 
way,  hampered  only  by  the  over-all  limita- 
tions which  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
place  upon  the  toul  amount  of  money  It 
can  lend,  which  already  amounts  to  as  much 
as.  or  more  than,  the  proposed  British  loan. 

Congress  cannot  and  should  not  abandon 
supervision  of  our  foreign  loans  In  any  such 
careless  fashion.  For  as  surely  as  we  con- 
tinue to  toss  billions  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
about  in  other  lands,  just  so  certainly  will 
we  lose  those  billions,  seriously  damrg;  our 
own  financial  structure,  and  in  ell  probability 
lose  the  friendship  of  those  to  whom  we  lend 
the  money. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  W.  McConnack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  iollowing  excerpts 
from  an  address  delivered  by  John  W. 
McCoRMACK,  Democrat,  of  Massachu- 
setts, House  majority  leader,  speaking  at 
the  annual  communion  breakfast  of  the 
Police  and  Fire  Departments  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  on 
May  12.  1944: 

A  little  over  1  year  has  passed  since  VE- 
day.  and  later  followed  by  VJ-day. 

The  termination  of  the  hostilities  In  Eu- 
rope on  VE-day  defeated  the  satanic  efforts 
of  Hitler  and  his  ilk  to  dominate  the  world 
through  a  vicious  war  of  destruction. 

On  VE-day  the  hopes  cf  the  peoples  of 
the  world  were  high.  They  hoped  that 
sound  action  and  international  cooperation 
would  result  in  permanent  peace  among  all 
nations. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  realized, 
as  never  before,  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course 
of  action.  Public  opinion  was  and  is  whole- 
heartedly In  support  of  our  Government  in 
its  efforts  to  achieve  a  permanent  peace,  as 
our  entry  and  active  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization  clearly  evi- 
dences. 

A  year  has  gone  by,  and  while  our  hopes 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  still  exist,  they 
have  become  somewhat  dimmed  as  a  result 
of  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
time  has  arrived  for  a  frank  exprejslon  of 
views.  It  Is  only  through  plain  talking  and 
an  honest  exchange  of  views  that  under- 
standing and  progress  will  result. 

In  Europe  as  the  result  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence, instability  In  government  exlsU  la 
practically  all  of  the  nations  on  that  con- 
tinent. "Throughout  Europe,  as  a  result  of 
this  same  influence,  fear  and.  uncertainty 
prevails. 

In  practically  all  of  the  countries  overrun 
by  the  Nazis,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  no 
properly  constituted  or  legitimate  govern- 
ment is  in  existence  today. 

No  legitimate  or  sound  government  can  ex- 
ist where  the  people  are  denied  the  medium 
of  free  expression,  or  are  compelled  to  vot« 
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and  poultry  bu  continued  at  a  relative  high 
level.    The  tonnage  of  feed  grains  remaining 


the  Idea  of  publishing  a  modifled  statement 
that  will  be  less  rough  on  the  farmers  of 


.i.gn  uui.  lair  wage  wnicn  enaoies  people  to 
buy  the  products  which  industry  and  com- 
merce produce  and  distribute. 


reason,  experiments  wtth  proven  procedure,       arguments  whicL  are  being  made  by  those       of  free  expression,  or  are  compeueu 
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for  the  candidate  of  only  one  party,  popu- 
lar front,  or  otherwise.  No  legitimate  gov- 
ernment can  exist  where  the  dignity  and 
the  personality  of  the  Individual  Is  sub- 
merged or  lort. 

No  legitimate  government  can  exist  unless 
all  political  parties  have  the  right  and  the 
opportunity  without  fear  to  present  their 
party  policies  to  the  people.  All  the  people 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  a  free 
and  secret  election. 

A  legitimate  government  must  sprmg  from 
the  people;  it  must  represent  their  will;  It 
must  be  a  government  they  respect  and  obey. 
The  evidence  of  the  past  year  clearly  shows 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  prevented  In  some 
countries,  and  is  hindering  in  others,  the  es- 
tablishment of  legitimate  government.  Due 
-  to.the  policies  and  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
the  efforts  for  achieving  a  permanent  peace 
through  International  cooperation  have  been 
deterred. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  among 
the  Big  Three  have  gone  to  every  extent  pos- 
sible to  lay  the  foundations  for  permanent 
peace.  It  seems  that  the  only  time  the  Soviet 
Union  agrees  to  anything  is  when  a  question 
Is  decided  In  Its  favor.  We  have  reached  the 
limits  that  we  can  go  In  this  respect.  There 
are  many  who  feel  that  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  have  gone  too  far.  Whether 
or  not  that  Is  so,  our  national  Interests  do 
not  p«rmit  us  to  jo  any  further.  Permanent 
pea^e  Is  Just  as  vital  and  important  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  people  as  it  Is  to  the 
Uniied  States.  Great  Brluin,  France,  China, 
or  even  little  Iflberia.  It  is  Just  as  much  for 
the  national  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  liave  future  peace  as  it  Is  for  any  other 
country,  large  or  small. 

Peace,  however,  Is  not  a  one-way  proposi- 
tion. Peace  cannot  b?  brought  about  when 
any  one  country  insists  on  always  having  its 
own  way.  The  Soviet  Union  has  committed 
this  offense.  If  the  Soviet  Union  really  wants 
peace  in  the  world— if  It  Is  sincere — it  will 
have  to  cooperate  with  the  other  nations, 
with  understanding.  Any  one  of  the  large 
and  powerful  countries,  if  stubborn  or  dic- 
tatorlcally  inclined,  can  prevent  future  peace. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  persists  In  Its  present 
policies  of  stepping  on  the  toes  of  other  na- 
tions, of  being  suspicious  and  impugning  the 
motives  of  other  nations,  of  injecting  fear  and 
causing  uncertainty  among  smaller  nations  in 
Tlolation  of  the  spirit  of  its  agreements;  and 
of  injectin<?  itself  directly  or  indirectly  into 
the  domesUc  affairs  of  other  nations,  the 
chances  of  building  a  foundation  for  per- 
manent peace  will  disappear. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  while  Chi- 
cago was  in  the  throes  of  the  dim-out 
during  the  coal  strike,  the  city  of  Chicago 
had  a  splendid  source  of  cheap  power 
available  but  was  denied  its  use  because 
of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  prohibiting 
Chicago  from  having  additional  diver- 
sion from  Lake  Michigan.     Several  of 
the  Lake  States,  now  advocating  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  are  appealing  to  Chi- 
cago and  Illinois  Representatives  to  aid 
them  in  their  efforts  to  bring  this  great 
project   into   being.     Perhaps  some  of 
these  Lake  States'  advocates  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  will  sec  the  light  now 


and  may  do  as  the  Chicago  Sun  sug- 
gested in  a  timely  editorial  printed  in  its 
Issue  of  Sattirday.  May  11.  1946,  which 
follows: 

■CTILIZE    LOCKPCRT 

Despite  the  critical  shortages  of  electricity, 
one  source  of  power  for  Chicago  has  not  been 
fully  utilized— the  hydroelectric  generating 
plant  at  Lcckport,  now  operating  at  only  20 
percent  efficiency.  At  capacity  it  could  pro- 
duce enough  cxirrent  to  light  all  of  Chicago's 
streets. 

Operations  at  Lockport  have  been  curtailed 
as  a  result  of  a  United  States  Supreme  Court 
order  prohibiting  increased  diversion  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Mayor  Kelly  went  to  Washington 
and  got  President  Truman"s  informal  ap- 
proval of  a  plan  for  more  power  from  Lock- 
port.  In  addition,  why  should  the  city  not 
appeal  to  the  governors  and  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  other  Lake  States,  who  brought  the 
Supreme  Court  suit,  and  secure  their  per- 
mission for  an  emergency  increase  of  lake 
diversion?  The  emergency  Is  not  ended  by 
the  truce  in  the  coal  strike.  It  IS  difflciilt  to 
believe  that  the  Lake  States  would  fall  to 
agree  to  this  temporary  relief  measure. 


Food  Plan  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois,  ^r.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  essay  written  by  a  high-school 
girl  in  my  district.  The  title  of  the 
essay  i.j  Food  Plan  for  Peace.  I  have 
asked  permission  to  insert  this  in  the 
Record  since  I  feel  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  read  and  to  know  of  the  serious 
'thought  being  given  by  our  young  men 
and  women  to  the  problems  which  face 
the  entire  world.  I  feel  very  sincerely 
that  this  essay  will  indicate  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us  that  the  younger  people 
of  our  Nation,  who  will  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  inherit  our  responsibili- 
ties, will  come  to  this  task  armed  with 
sound  and  logical  thinking  and  prepara- 
tion. This  is  indeed  heartening  to  me 
as  I  know  it  is  to  each  of  you. 

The  following  essay  has  been  chcsen 
as^one  of  two  winning  compositions  by 
high-school  students  in  the  entire  State 
of  Illinois  and  will  be  entered  in  a 
Nation-wide  contest: 

FOOD   PL.AN  FOR   PtACT 

(By  Donna  Beryl  Gates.  Apple  River  High 
School,  Apple  River,  111.) 

Today,  at  the  close  of  the  greatest  war  in 
history,  the  pro'olem  of  feeding  the  world 
seems  to  rest  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  American  people.  How 
these  destitute  nations  are  to  be  fed  is  the 
question  of  the  hour. 

The  American  tradition — It's  American  to 
share — is  very  fine  in  sentiment.  But  how 
to  share  and  with  whom  to  share  are  realistic 
problems,  not  traditions. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
those  who  are  to  share  our  food  resources. 
The  whole  world  must  be  fed,  and  America 
with  Its  vast  natural  resources  and  abundant 
feed  crops  is  the  logical  one  to  do  It. 

If  we  are  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
with  former  enemies,  as  well  as  present  aUies. 


we  must  as  quickly  as  possible  find  the  most 
sensible  way  to  feed  these  countries. 

Each  and  every  country's  need  should  be 
charted  and  figured  according  to  climate 
pop\ilation,  and  the  amount  of  undrmaged 
farm  land  In  the  country.  If  a  country 
still  has  a  reasonable  amount  of  farmable 
land  left,  the  quantity  of  food  shipped  to 
that  country  should  be  determined  so  as 
to  provide  for  Its  people  until  that  country 
Is  once  more  raising  at  least  a  part  of  its 
own  food. 

Not  only  should  we  send  food  to  that  coun- 
try, but  also,  seeds,  farm  machinery,  and  all 
else  that  will  Insure  substantial  crops.  Fur- 
thermore, farm  animals  shou'd  be  included 
,  to  supply  needed  dairy  products,  meat,  and 
eges.  Agriculture  experts  should  also  te 
hired  to  help  plan  the  most  economical  way 
of  producing  crops.  That  country's  people 
should.  In  return,  cooperate  to  the  utmost 
with  the  experts  In  planning  and  raising 
needed  food. 

America's  people  will  not  be  put  on  a  star- 
vation diet  as  a  result  of  this  plan.  It  seems 
to  be  a  common  opinion  that  we,  as  a  result 
of  sending  food  overseas,  wUl  stiffer  a  food 
Fhortagc.  This  need  rot  be  nor  will  it  be. 
Americans  will  be  fed  on  the  same  hcilthful 
diet  rhich  we  have  eaten  during  the  war. 

To  carry  out  tills  work,  there  must  be 
special  committees  who  will  see  tt.at  all 
available  food  is  properly  distributed.  Each 
country's  need  should  be  studied  by  a  special 
Food  Control  Coirtmittec.  Tliis  committee 
shall  determine  the  kinds  of  foods  to  be 
shipped  to  each  country  and  the  amount 
needed.  In  addition,  they  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  seeing  that  the  food  is  deposited  at 
points  throughout  the  country  so  thr.t  it  Is 
avaUable  to  all  people.  This  work  shculd  be 
performed  by  honest,  capable.  Intelligent 
men,  who  will  seek  no  gain  for  themselves. 
There  must  be  a  falr^  price  set  for  every 
food  that  is  raised  and  exprted.  Th?  price 
shall  be  one  that  will  allow  the  An.erican 
producer  a  fair  profit  for  his  labor,  but  at  the 
same  time,  one  that  the  Importing  people 
can  afford. 

This  work  must  be  carried  on  In  a  friend- 
ly, helpful,  democratic  way.  If  done  proper- 
ly, the  work  may  be  the  basis  of  a  lasting 
peace.  These  countries  are  going  to  be  much 
easier  to  negotiate  with,  once  they  are  back 
on  a  smooth  peacetinje  basis.  If  coopera- 
tion en  both  sides  is  forthcoming,  there 
should  be  no  bitterness  nor  hard  feelings. 
They  shall  have  gained  the  benefit  of  our 
help.  whHe  we  shall  be  strengthening  friend- 
ly relatlohs  and  our  position  in  the  wcrld. 

"A  hungry  man  is  a  desnerate  man."  The 
same  rvrte  applies  to  a  hungry  nation.  A 
world  of  well-fed.  contented  people  may  well 
be  a  world  of  peace  and  brotherly  love.  Thus, 
may  food  be  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
peace. 


Retail-Store  Manager  Pleads  fcr  CPA 
Ezteasion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS! 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROJ^AN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PEPRESENTAllVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  linder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Incl  ade  a 
letter  recently  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  who  manages  a  retail  store 
located  in  the  district  which  I  represent: 

__      „  Chicago,  April  7.  -1946. 

The  Honorable  Congressman  Rowan, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
HoNOKABLE  Si«:  Never  before  have  I  writ- 
ten to  a  Member  of  Congress  trying  to  In- 
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fluence  legislation.  Howe\-er.  the  pending 
bill  to  extend  price  and  rent  control  seems 
so  Important  to  me  that  I  feel  it  my  duty 
as  an  American  citizen  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  further  enactment  of  this  bill 
in  order  to  prevent  ir.flatior  . 

I  have  seon  and  lived  through  the  terrible 
hardships,  misery,  hunger,  and  the  pauperi- 
zation of  the  entirepmiddle  class  which  the 
inflation  of  the  early  1920'8  brought  "to  the 
peoples  of  western  Europe,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  men  who  are  trying  to  abolish  OPA 
now  do  not  realize  the  consequences  this  step 
might  ultimately  have  for  every  group  or 
class  in  this  country. 

I  believe  from  your  past  record  that  you 
yourself  v;ill  vote  for  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  people  In  cur  district,  to  protect  their 
savings  and  their  war  bonds,  and  of  our 
returning  veterans,  who  cannot  have  post- 
war security  If  we  do  not  defeat  Inflation. 
But  please  tell  me  how  I,  as  a  father  of  tv.-o 
toys,  can  protect  them  from  the  terrible 
consequences  of  Inflation.    More  specifically: 

I  want  speedy  enactment  of  the  hill  to 
extend  price  and  rent  controls  without  crip- 
pllns?  amendments,  extension  of  food  sub- 
sidies for  the  prc.«cnt  time,  until  production 
Is  sufficient  to  prevent  prices  from  going  up, 
and  passage  of  Mr.  Wyatfs  hou.sing  program 
to  secure  adequate  housing  for  our  people. 
Whom  should  I  write  to? 
Thank  you, 

Martin  Marx. 

P.  S. — I  am  manager  of  a  retail  store  and 
realize  short-range  advantages  .ind  long- 
range  disadvantages  of  Inflation  to  business. 


The  Biggest  Black  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.     OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Clarion  (Pa.)  Republican  of  May  2, 1946: 

THE  BICGEoT   BLACK    MARKET 

When  the  Fedei-al  Government  recently 
announced  its  intention  of  offering  the 
American  farmer  30  cents  more  per  bushel 
for  wheat  than  he — the  farmer — can  obtain 
In  open  market,  it  was  the  most  shocking 
statement  yet  made  by  a  Government  deal- 
ing in  a  long  line  of  breath-taking  pro- 
nouncements. 

With  this  avowed  Intention  the  Govern- 
ment legalizes  all  black  markets.  For  where 
is  the  difference  between  an  individual  going 
to  the  farmer  and  saying,  "I  will  pay  you  30 
cents  imore  per  bushel  of  wheat  if  you  will 
sell  it  to  me,"  and  a  government  which  does 
exactly  the  same  thing? 

Of  course,  the  logical  retort  Is  "but  the  In- 
dividual is  going  to  sell  it  to  the  consumer 
and  the  Government  is  going  to  give  it  away 
to  starving  countries."  True,  but  is  money 
from  heaven  about  to  rain  on  Washington  so 
that  such  debts  may  be  paid?  In  effect,  you 
and  I  and  our  neighbor  are  the  customers 
buying  this  grain,  for  you  and  I  and  our 
neighbor  are  the  citizens  who  will  pay  for  it 
in  taxes. 

How  can  a  government  rail,  with  any  dig- 
nity, against  the  black  markets  of  any  type 
and  how  can  it  plead  with  the  populace  for 
a  continuation  of  the  OPA  to  prevent  In- 
flation when  its  very  self  is  giving  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  to  both  illegal  markets  and 
Inflation? 


There  is  no  argument  with  the  idea  that 
the  starving  peoples  of  the  world  must  and 
shall  be  fed.  To  fail  this  responsibility 
would  he  a  personal  disgrace  to  each  Ameri- 
can forever.  But  how  much  better  If  our 
Government  were,  in  the  light  of  the  emer- 
ency,  to  requisition  a  certain  percent  of  each 
farmer's  wheat,  the  total  amount  to  equal 
the  number  of  bushels  necc-sary,  and  pay 
the  regular  market  price  for  this  wheat.  As 
an  emergency  measure  it  would  not  only  be 
tolerated  by  the  people,  it  would  be  ap- 
plauded. 

And  while  we  are  considering  this  step,  let 
us  go  into  lu  third  seriou.s  ramification.  It 
Is  inevitable  that  all  farmers  will  rush  to 
sell  all  wheat  to  the  Government  at  the  30 
cents  above  market  rate  per  bushel.  They 
would  be  more  than  human  if  they  did  not. 
So  what  happens  to  the  grain  dealers,  the 
flour  mills,  and  grain  and  flour  products  In- 
dustries of  this  country.  At  best,  paralysis 
of  a  tremendous  industry — temporary  in  some 
cases  but  bringing  business  failure  in  its 
wake  to  many  of  the  smaller  millers  and 
dealer.s. 

This  medium  has  criticized  many  of  the 
policies  of  the  admlni.stratlon  in  the  past  as 
criminally  stupid,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
it  ha.s  felt  forced  to  condemn  a  governmental 
policy  as  criminal  period. 


By  the  Grace  of  God,  Geography,  and 
Lets  cf  Natural  Gas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5EN'  "ATI\fES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946  ^ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  12,  1946: 

BY    THE    GRACE    OF    GOD.    GEOGRAPHY,    AND    LOTS 
OF    NATURAL    CAS 

No  b;own-out  or  black-out  daikens  the 
Dallas  Southwest! 

Our  personal  affairs  and  economic  welfare 
are  not  dependent  upon  recurring  coal 
strikes.  ^ 

Our  oil-fired  locomotives  maintain  tinin- 
terrupted  rail  service. 

Our  factories  have  plenty  of  fuel,  plenty  of 
electric  energy. 

We  have  watched  the  recurring  crises 
which  have  confronted  the  congested  indus- 
trial areas  of  the  North,  East  and,  Midwest, 
and  thank  our  lucky  stars  we've  never  had 
to  go  through  these  experiences. 

The  Dallas  Southwest  has  no  spirit  of 
gloating  or  feeling  of  superiority  in  this  sit- 
uation. Our  sincere  sympathy  goes  to  the 
North,  the  East,  the  Midwest  and  the  other 
regions  now  e.xperiencing  the  d?sp?rate  prob- 
lems born  of  the  coal  strike.  W^e  can  appre- 
ciate their  plight,  though  we've  never  had 
such  an  experience. 

We  re  lucky,  and  we  know  it.  We  acknowl- 
edge that  our  good  fortune  comes  from  the 
grace  of  God,  geography,  and  lots  of  natural 
gas. 

With  sincere  thankfulness  for  our  good 
fortune,  the  Dallas  Southwest  wants  to  re- 
mind American  industry  that  this  situation 
does  point  up  one  of  the  great  advantages 
which  this  region  offers: 

The  Dallas  Southwest's  almost  Inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  natural  gas  provides  the  best 
and  clieapest  fuel  for  industrial  as  well  as 
domestic  uses. 


America's  storehouse  of  oil — the  Mid-Con- 
tinent fields — guarantees  another  boundless 
source  of  fuel  and  energy. 

Natural  gas  for  steam-generating  plants  of 
Sjuth western  power  companies  Insures  un- 
interrupted electrical  power  for  the  general 
public  as  well  as  industry. 

These  resources  are  so  divefsified,  their 
sources  so  dispersed,  and  their  transmission 
to  the  consumer  so  well  Integrated  that  the 
Dallas  Southwest  cannot  be  dominated  by 
th?  win  of  any  one  man  nor  any  group  ot 
men. 

Natural  gas  and  electrical  energy  in  the 
D.illas  Southwest  are  so  abundant,  so  chenp, 
and  so  diversified  In  geography  and  control 
thit  this  region  has  never  experienced  the 
privations  and  economic  distresses  v,h:ch  oc- 
cur so  frequently  in  the  regions  where  In- 
dustry and  the  public  are  dependent  upon 
conl.  This  Is  one  of  the  big  reasons  vhy 
Industry's  thoughts  and  plans  are  focussed 
on  Drillas  and  the  8  ;uthwest— the  great  In- 
dustrial frontier  and  America's  No.  1  region 
of  cp^Tortuntty. 

R7i;:onal  market.  Dallas  1?  the  geographic 
center,  the  center  of  dcnsi'.y  of  populat  on 
and  th?  c?nter,  the  center  of  density  of  popu- 
lation .Tnd  the  center  of  buying  power  in  the 
Dallas  southwest— Texas,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa. Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi, 
plus  26  western  counties  of  Tennessee.  Here 
are  17.000,000  con.sumers.  with  $13,000,000,000 
annual  buying  power.  Here  Is  a  region  which 
Is  consistently  above  the  national  average  in 
population  growth  and  business  activity. 

Here's  what  Is  ha]apenlng  in  Dallas  now: 

Construction  contract  awards  totaled 
823.485.000  during  the  fl'st  quarter  of  1916. 
Five  hundred  and  seventy-six  new  business 
enterprises  were  established.  Dallas  County's 
population  (in  an  area  of  893  square  mUesI 
passed  the  520,000  mark.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1946,  Dallas  bank  debits  Increased 
8.4  percent  over  the  total  for  the  same  period 
of  1945:  bank  clearings  gained  19.8  percent; 
postal  receipts.  6.1  percent;  and  street  rail- 
way revenue  passengers.  2.8  percent.  Dallas 
telephone  subscribers  reached  136,811.  an  in- 
crease of  9.4  percent,  with  lt,717  active  appli- 
cations for  telephone  service  pending  as  of 
AprU  25,  1946. 

L3arn  mere  about  the  advantages  this 
bright  spot  In  th£  Nation  has  for  your  busi- 
ness. Write  for  a  copy  of  the  64-page  book- 
let. The  Dallas  Southwest.  Available  to  ex- 
ecutives requesting  it  on  their  business  let- 
terhead. Address  department  G.  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dallas  2,  Tex. 

Abundance  of  low-cost  fuel  and  power  Is 
Just  one  of  the  many  reasons  industry  is  com- 
ing to  the  Dallas  southwest.  Other  reasons 
are: 

Labcr:  The  finest  Industrial  labor  in  Amer- 
ica Is  available.  Official  war  production  rec- 
ords show  Dallas  workers  were  America's  most 
efficient  producers  cf  aircraft  (trainers,  fight- 
ers, and  bombers ) ,  aircraft  components.  B-24 
gun  turrets,  and  many  ordnance  Items. 

Climate:  Facts  show  a  factory  of  200.000 
square  feet,  for  example,  can  be  air  condi- 
tioned the  year-round  in  Dallas  for  less  than 
It  costs  to  heat  a  plant  of  similar  size  and 
more  costly  construction  during  the  winter 
months  alone  In  Ohio. 

Geography:  Dallas  Is  centrally  located 
midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  in  excellent  position  for  Industry 
which  wants  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
rapid  shift  In  population  to  the  Southwest 
and  West.  It  is  superbly  located  for  maxi- 
mum returns  in  Latin  American  trade. 

Communications:  Dallas  Is  one  of  the 
eight  Bell  system  telephone  toll  centers,  one 
of  the  six  division  headquarters  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  the  croesroads 
of  transcontinental  and  region  air  lines. 

Distribution:  Dallas  has  superior  trans- 
portation and  other  distribution  facilities  for 
serving  regional,  national  and  iQtematlonal 
marUciS. 
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Youth  and  vitality:  The  Dallas  southwest 
Is  young  in  spirit,  In  ambition,  In  energy.  It 
Is  proud  of  what  it  Is  today,  confident  that 
Its  superior  living  conditions,  climate  and 
type  of  development  make  if  possible  for 
democracy  and  competitive  enterprise  to  find 
their  finest  expressions  here. 

Dallas  Chambcx  of  Commerce. 

Dallas,  Tex. 


Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson 
Comments  on  War  Problems  and  the 
Thirty-Second  Division 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
P.  Patterson.  S?cretary  of  War,  before  the 
Detroit  Bar  Association  on  May  8,  1946. 
Mr.  Patterson  makes  especial  reference 
to  the  Thirty-second  Division — the 
Michigan-Wisconsin  division  which  made 
such  an  outstanding  record  in  two  wars: 

I  am  glcd  to  take  my  part  In  welcoming 
back  the  members  of  your  association  who 
dropped  their  pleadings,  briefs,  and  legal 
documents  and  took  up  the  vreapons  of  war. 
Training  as  lawyers  In  the  decision  of  dis- 
putes by  rule  of  reason  was  broken  off  and 
It  became  a  matter  c*  training  as  soldiers 
and  sailors  for  the  decision  of  their  country's 
fate  by  rule  of  force.  They  f  ought  the -fight. 
We  mourn  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  their 
country's  cause.  We  honor  those  who  have 
returned  to  their  peaceful  pursuits. 

WEr  Is  a  fatal  business,  even  for  those  who 
win,  and  no  one  tnows  It  as  well  as  the  fight- 
ing men  who  be.ar  the  brunt  of  it.  But 
those  who  have  been  through  the  ordeal  and 
are  fortunate  enovgh  to  come  cut  unimpaired 
In  body  have  a  firmer  grip  on  the  realities,  a 
grip  that  will  stay  with  them  all  their  lives. 
When  I  think  of  the  lawyar-soldier,  I  think 
of  John  Marshall,  captain  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army. 

His  life  as  a  soldier  played  its  part  in  mak- 
ing him  the  great  Chief  Justice;  that  he  was. 
Braadywlne,  Valley  Forge.  Monmouth,  and 
Stony  Point — these  were  the  sources  of  his 
opinions  that  were  so  Important  a  factor  in 
making  our  country  what  it  is  today. 

Wars  are  won  by  men  with  ccurege.  but 
the  men  must  have  the  weapons.  When  the 
fire  delivered  Is  four  times  the  fire  received, 
the  end  is  not  far  off.  And  that  was  the 
way  things  stood  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year. 

Detroit  was  the  greatest  source  of  weapons 
the  world  ever  Witnessed.  I  made  that  state- 
ment many  times  in  the  war,  and  I  am  glad 
to  repeat  it  now.  Tiiis  city  represents,  in 
all  comers  of  the  earth,  the  productive  power 
that  armed  our  fighting  men.  Without  this 
mighty  industrial  area  and  its  amazing  rec- 
ord of  mass  production  of  war  supplies,  cur 
victory  would  have  been  long  in  coming  and 
the  cost  in  lives  would  have  been  doubled. 
The  munitions  that  poured  out  of  Detroit 
gave  point  to  what  General  Patton  said.  "A 
pint  of  Amer.can  sweat  can  save  a  gallon  of 
American  blood." 

Supplies,  the  bast  In  the  wo.ld  and  plenty 
of  thcra,  were  decisive.  Tliey  were  decisive 
In  every  campaisn.  How  decisive  they  were 
can  be  shown  by  the  record  of  the  Thirty- 
second  Division  in  tne  Pacific,  a  division  that 
came  from  M.chigan  and  Wisconsin.    I  am 


not  overlooking,  for  a  moment,  the  bravery 
and  skill  of  the  men  who  used  the  supplies 
and  equipment  In  the  Pacific.  Certainly  we 
could  never  have  won  the  war  without  the 
men  who  planned  the  campaigns,  the  fiyers 
who  hit  the  target  in  spite  of  flak  and  Zeros, 
and  the  men  who  had  to  crawl  through  jungle 
mud  and  slime — the  unbeatable  Infantry- 
men— who  had  to  fight  It  out  with  the  enemy 
with  rifle,  bayonet,  and  grenade,  at  arms 
length  and  face  to  face. 

As  anyone  who  has  been  battle  in  the 
Pacific  will  testify,  the  Japanese  soldier  was 
daring  to  the  point  of  madness.  He  feared 
death  so  little  that  he  would  sacrifice  himself 
when  caution  would  have  been  better  for  his 
cause.  But  all  Japanese  bravery  was  not  of 
the  hysterical  type  that  was  exhibited  in  the 
suicidal  banzai  charges. 

Japanese  soldiers  would  carry  out  Indi- 
vidual missions  to  set  up  a  machine  gun  on  a 
trail  behind  our  lines,  to  damage  a  field  gun, 
to  blow  up  a  tank,  when  no  other  Japanese 
would  be  there  to  spur  him  on  or  even  see 
him  die.  The  courage  of  the  suicide  pilots 
cannot  be  denied.  We  called  the  planes 
specially  designed  for  suicide  missions  "•Baka" 
planes,  since  Baka  is  Japanese  for  "fool." 
But  their  pilots-  were  as  brave  as  they  were 
foolhardy. 

What  the  Japanese  did  not  have  was  the 
excellent  equipment  which  enabled  the 
American  soldier  and  sailor  to  win  without 
suicidal  sacrifice.  What  the  Japanese  did  not 
have  was  the  unending  stream  of  supply  to 
back  up  their  fighting  men.  Tokvo  was  not 
in  a  class  with  Detroit. 

Now  that  the  victory  has  been  won,  we  are 
Inclined  to  forget  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  problem  of  supoly  Was  formida- 
ble, so  formidable  that  It  was  seriously  be- 
lieved it  could  not  be  solved  in  time  to  defeat 
the  Axis  before  the  Axis  defeated  us. 

The  eHect  cf  supply,  for  worse  or  for  better. 
Is  seen  in  the  experience  of  the  Thirty-second 
Infantry  Division.  The  first  Armv  division  to 
start  on  the  road  to  Tokyo  and  the  first  di- 
vision to  conduct  an  air-borne  movement,  the 
Thirty-second,  you  will  remember,  flew  part 
of  the  troops  over  the  Owen  Stanley  Moun- 
tains of  New  Guinea,  while  the  rest  made  on 
foot  the  Incredible  march  that  took  49  days. 
The  planes  covered  the  same  distance  In  40 
minutes.  That  movement  ooened  the  Buna 
campaign  In  1942.  a  campaign  fought  in 
swamp  and  jungle.  It  was  won  on  a  shoe- 
string of  si-pply. 

Supply  by  trail  over  the  lofty  mountains 
was  out  ox  the  question.  The  naval  situa- 
tion made  it  impossible  to  bring  transports 
along  around  the  New  Guinea  coast.  So  the 
men  of  the  Thirty-second  had  to  improvise 

One  year  to  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor 
most  of  their  -upplles  were  being  smuggled 
up  the  coast  in  fishing  boats  and  native  out- 
rigger dugouts,  totally  unfitted  for  the  work 
Even  captured  Japanese  barges  were Used  It 
was  a  dark  day  when  a  Japanese  plane  hit 
one  of  those  barges  carrying  madly  needed 
guns.  Other  material  came  in  air  drons  from 
planes  flying  over  the  mountains*  from 
Moresby,  a  run  that  was  as  dangerous  as  the 
Hump  to  China. 

What  the  men  received,  when  they  got  any- 
thing at  all,  was  ill-adapted  for  the  steaming 
jungle  in  which  they  had  to  fight.  So  slim 
was  the  supply  that  ln:antrymen  in  the 
fever-ridden  jungle,'  crawling  out  of  water- 
logged foxholes  through  murderous  fire  to- 
ward enemy  pcsitions  thev  cou'.d  not  see 
fought  for  days  en  a  thousand  calories  a  day] 
less  than  one  square  meal. 

There  were  no  bazookas,  no  flamethrowers, 
almost  no  artillery,  no  rockets,  not  enough 
ammunition,  no  tanks  until  the  last  staces 
of  the  battle  and  then  only  seven  light  tanks 
with  37-mlllin}eter  guns.  Fighting  as  they 
were  In  a  rank  jungle  without  the  equipment 
they  needed,  sickness  took  far  more  men  out 
of  action  than  the  Japanese  did. 

If  we  follow  the  same  division  to  the  Battle 
of  Leyte  In  the  Philippines  2  years  later,  the 


contrast  Is  striking.  The  men  have  plenty 
of  the  best  equipment  in  the  world.  Wi:en 
the  roads  became  too  muddy  even  for  power- 
ful tractors,  the  Thirty-second  Divl.iion,  light- 
ing Its  way  In  northern  Leyte,  was  supplied 
over  water  by  amphibian  tractors,  by 
amphibian  trucks,  by  landing  craft,  each  one 
specially  adapted  for  Its  task  and  all  of  them 
available  In  adequate  numbers.  For  a  time 
a  shuttle  service  of  cub  planes  wai  set  up  to 
supply  the  division  In  areas  far  from  the 
coast,  where  lack  of  open  spaces  or  nearness 
of  the  Japanese  made  air  drop>8  from  cargo 
planes  impractical. 

When  the  supplies  and  equipment  came  to 
the  Infantryman  facing  the  Japanese,  he  had 
what  he  needed  for  jungle  warfare.  There 
was  K-ratlon.  a  full  meal  In  pocket-sized 
package,  or  the  10-in-l  ration,  gcod,  nour- 
ishing food  for  10  men  packed  In  a  wooden 
box.  There  were  bazookas,  flamethrowers, 
and  many  other  weapons  specially  built  for 
jungle  fighting.  There  was  all  the  ammuni- 
tion needed,  and  in  the  rear  the  artillery  was. 
firing  Long  Toms.  155-m?llimeter  guns,  with 
an  ample  supply  of  the  big  shells  the  Japanese 
feared 

The  Leyte  campaign  was  not  an  easy  cam- 
paign from  any  point  of  view.  It  was  a 
tense  time  when  the  Japanese  Fleet  tried  to 
destroy  the  Third  and  Seventh  Fleets  a  few 
da^s  after  the  Sixth  Army  landed  on  Leyte. 
There  were  only  four  American  divisions 
ashore  0td  only  the  supplies  that  had  been 
taken  along  for  the  Initial  assauit.  Over 
the  hext  2  months  the  Japanese  were  able  to 
put  four  divisions  on  Leyte.  In  addition  to 
the  one  already  there  when  we  landed,  and 
this  was  in  spite  of  our  air  and  sea  attacks 
against  their  reinforcements. 

Right  behind  the  Japanese  Fleet  that  tried 
to  run  through  Surlgao  Strait  between  Leyte 
and  Mindanao  there  was  a  force  cf  trans- 
ports full  of  eager  Japanese  infantrymen  who 
were  ready  to  make  a  counterlandlng  on  Lsyte 
as  soon  as  the  American  Fleet  had  been  de- 
fer ted.  It  Is  hard  to  realize  now  h^w  close 
we  came  to  what  would  have  been  a  second 
Bataan,  If  the  Navy  had  not  beaten  the 
Japanese  Fleet  in  the  three  battles  for  Leyte 
Gulf. 

The  Thirty-second  Division  won  the  battle 
they  fought  In  New  Guinea,  and  they  took 
their  objectives  In  the  Leyte  campaign.  The 
difference  between  the  two  lies  in  the  cost  of 
lives.  Out  of  10.000  men  who  went  into  ac- 
tion at  Buna  In  the  New  Guinea  campaign. 
9,956.  almost  every  man,  became  a  casualty 
from  death,  wcunds,  or  disease.  On  Leyte, 
against  a  Japanese  force  three  times  as  large 
as  the  one  they  destroyed  at  Buna,  only  a 
quarter  of  the  men  in  the  division  were  casu- 
alties from  all  causes.  That  is  what  the 
success  of  the  American  production  and  sup- 
ply program  meant  to  the  men  In  the  fox- 
holes. 

The  Thirty-second  Division  has  a  reccrd 
In  the  Second  World  War  that  spans  the  long 
hard  road  back  to  the  Philippines.  I  like 
to  think  that  one  of  its  many  distinguished 
members.  Col.  Merle  Howe,  €pltomiz33  the 
history  of  the  whole  division.  Color. el  Howe 
was  from.  Grand  Rapids  and  Joined  the 
Thirty-second  while  It  was  still  In  training 
in  the  States.  In  the  division's'  first  New 
Guinea  battle,  he  served  as  staff  olEcer  for 
operations.  That  was  no  rear  job.  On  De- 
cember 5,  1942,  wiien  our  men  drove  a  wedge 
through  the  JapDn?se  to  the  sea  and  every 
able-bodied  man  from  the  ccmmard.ng  gen- 
eral down  was  on  the  flrint  line.  Colonel  Howe 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serrloe  Ci-oss. 
He  fought  at  Saidor  and  Altane  when  the 
Thirty-second  and  New  England's  Forty-third 
smashed  the  entire  Japanese  Eiehtcenth 
Army.  He  was  with  the  division  en  Leyte 
and  in  the  last  battle  on  Luzon  along  the 
Villa  Verde  Trail,  some  of  the  rougliest  and 
wildest  country  in  the  world. 

At  one  time  or  another.  Colonel  Ho-we  com- 
manded each  of  the  three  rcplmentf.  in  the 
division.    He  lost  his  life  after  the  final  vie- 
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tory.  when  his  liaison  plane  crashed  while 
he  was  arranging  for  the  surrender  of  General 
Yamashlta.  Colonel  Howe  In  hts  long  serv- 
ice saw  the  men  of  the  Thirty-second  fight 
through  more  than  600  days  of  combat. 'al- 
most half  the  time  the  Nation  was  at  war. 
one  of  the  longest  con\'jat  records  of  any  divi- 
sion. He  also  saw  American  production  grow 
from  a  trickle  arriving  at  the  combat  front  to 
a  mighty  flood.  Many  times  during  the  ter- 
rible days  before  Buna,  he  must  have  won- 
dered If  adequate  supplies  would  ever  arrive. 
Many  times  on  Luzon  when  supplies  were 
plentiful,  he  must  have  looked  back  on  the 
barren  days,  regrrttlng  thf  men  who  died 
short  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  food. 

That  must  never  happen  again.  American 
lives  must  not  be  wasted,  nor  must  our  fight- 
ing men  struggle  to  win  us  a  respite  in  which 
our  production  plant  can  get  started.  We 
plan  no  war.  We  are  working  for  a  lasting 
peace.  But  a  realistic  regard  for  our  own 
security  requires  that  we  be  prepared  for  ag- 
gression. Temporary  extension  of  selective 
service,  unity  of  the  armed  forces,  universal 
military  training,  these  are  Important  meas- 
ures, but  they  are  not  enough  unless  we  are 
assured  the  supplies  necessary  to  equip  our 
forces.  In  addition  to  a  plan  for  the  mobili- 
zation of  manpower,  we  must  have  a  plan 
for  the  mobilization  of  Industry.  The  firing 
line  starts  In  Detroit. 

Twice  in  world  wars  we  gained  the  time 
to  prepare  from  the  fighting  of  our  allies. 
Almost  certainly  we  will  never  again  get  the 
same  chance. 

No  system  as  Intricate  as  the  American  pro- 
duction structure  can  be  shifted  overnight 
from  a  peacetime  to  a  wartime  basis,  unless 
In  advance  there  has  been  an  exhaustive  sur- 
vey of  all  the  facilities  that  will  be  needed, 
as  well  as  a  sound  plan  for  their  Integration 
Into  a  wartime  economy  By  planning  now. 
we  can  assure  ourselves  against  a  repetition 
of  the  shortages  and  lacks  that  cost  the 
Thirty-second  Division  so  dearly. 

Last  week  I  announced  the  creation  of  a 
Research  and  DevelopmenU  Division  as  a 
top  level  General  Staff  organization  to  coor- 
dinate Army  research  with  the  activities  of 
industry  and  educational  Institutions.  Plans 
for  operation  of  this  Division  were  completed 
by  General  Eisenhower  shortly  before  his 
departure  for  the  Pacific.  The  Division  will 
be  primarily  interested  In  the  application  of 
national  scientific  resources  to  the  solution 
of  military  problems.  Its  director  will  act 
as  liaison  by  the  Army  planning  chiefs  on 
one  hand  and  Industry  and  the  universities 
and  research  laboratories  on  the  other. 
Through  It  the  ablest  civilian  research  groups 
in  industry  and  science  will  work  on  the 
broad  problems  in  their  fields  affecting  na- 
tional security. 

Should  war  again  come  to  us.  Detroit  and 
all  Indxistrlal  America  must  be  able  to  ex- 
ploit fully  scientific  developments  and 
mobilize  quickly  to  save  American  lives. 

In  the  meantime  we  face  a  critical  man- 
power situation  in  the  Army  which  I  feel  It 
Incumbent  on  me  to  discuss  in  some  detail. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  will  expire  on 
May  15.  Wednesday  of  next  week,  unless  Con- 
gress takes  action  on  or  before  that  day  to 
extend  its  operaUon.  The  time  is  short.  The 
issue  is  urgent.  I  wish  to  set  forth,  as  plainly 
and  simply  as  I  can.  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
that  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  of  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  It.  requires  that 
Selective  Service  should  be  extended. 

We  won  the  war  last  year.  The  great  task 
now  Is  to  make  certain  that  It  stays  won. 
It  will  not  stay  won  If  we  pull  out  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  If  we  ptll  out,  the  chances 
are  that  we  will  be  fighting  a  third  World  War 
In  the  near  future. 

But  we  will  be  obliged  to  pull  out  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  if  we  allow  our  Army  to 
dwindle  away  until  It  Is  too  weak  to  occupy 
them.  We  would  then  be  in  the  position 
of  asking  for  another  war.    The  maintenance 
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of  peace  comes  down  to  the  point,  there- 
fore, of  Army  strength. 

The  Army's  requirements  in  manpower,  if 
It  is  to  do  what  the  country  expects  of  it 
by  way  of  preventing  another  war.  is  a  force 
of  1.550  000  men  by  July  1  of  this  year  The 
requirement  Is  estimated  to  drop  to  1  070  000 
by  July  1  of  1947.  These  estimated  require- 
ments represent  the  best  judgment  of  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower,  and  they  are  th.;  minimum 
requirements.  Not  even  the  most  .severe  critic 
claims  that  they  are  too  high. 

Unless  selective  ser\'ice  Is  extended  beyond 
the  dead  line  of  May  15.  we  run  b  grave  risk 
that  these  minimum  requirements  will  not 
be  met.  I  say  this  because  the  results  of 
our  recruiting  drive  do  not  show  any  likeli- 
hood that  we  will  have  anything  like  1.550.000 
volunteers  by  July  1  of  this  year,  or  1,070,000 
by  July  1  of  next  year,  i  will  give  the 
facts  as  to  the  recruiting  campaign,  so  that 
you  may  judge  for  yourselves. 

The  campaign  for  enlistments  In  the  7 
months  It  has  been  under  way.  has  brought 
In  730.000  volunteers.  That  Is  a  pood  figure 
on  the  facie  of  It,  but  It  Is  nothing  like  the 
number  needed.  There  are  two  lactors  in 
connection  with  recruiting  that  should  be 
brought  out.  if  the  entire  picture  is  to  be 
understood. 

The  first  Is  that  the  rate  Is  dropping.  The 
biggest  month  was  last  November,  when 
185.000  volunteered.  There  has  been  a  steady 
decline  ever  since.  In  March  we  obUined 
72.000.  The  resulU  In  April,  partly  esti- 
mated, were  In  the  neighborhood  of  60.000. 
The  other  factor  is  that  46  percent  of  the 
enlistments  are  for  the  short  terms.  18 
months  and  12  months.  It  is  fairly  certain 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  short-term  en- 
listments would  not  have  been  obtained  if 
the  Selective  Service  Act  had  not  been  on  the 
books.  There  was  the  liability  for  military 
service  In  any  event,  and  that  fact  was 
a  strong  Incentive  for  volunteering.  It  Is 
also  certain  that  these  short-term  enlist- 
ments will  begin  to  expire  soon,  and  the 
problem  of  recruiting  others  to  fill  their 
places  will  be  presented. 

It  is  fairly  plain,  therefore,  that  If  Selec- 
tive Service  Is  permitted  to  expire  by  inaction, 
the  number  of  volunteers  will  be  far  short  of 
requirements.  There  will  be  a  sharp  drop  In 
recruiting  after  May  15,  There  Is  one  other 
resource,  the  nonvolimteers  already  in  the 
service.  But  we  are  committed  to  release 
them  on  completion  of  2  years*  service,  and 
we  would  prefer  to  release  them  on  comple- 
tion of  18  months'  service.  If  that  course  is 
In  any  manner  possible.  It  surely  is  fairer 
to  induct  men  who  have  never  served  at  all 
than  to  retain  men  in  the  service  who  have 
already  put  in  a  substantial  period  of  time. 
The  load  Is  not  heavy  if  It  Is  spread  among 
the  many  rather  than  confined  to  the  few. 

That  is  the  case  for  extension  of  Selective 
Service  prior  to  next  week  Wednesday.  It  Is 
a  case  for  preventing  the  horrors  and  sorrows 
of  another  war. 

I  have  heard  no  logical  argument  on  the 
other  side.  Some  say,  "War  is  terrible,  let's 
have  no  Army."  That  Is  the  quickest  way  to 
have  a  war,  if  experience  counts  for  tmythlng. 
Some  tell  us  simply  to  go  out  and  get  the 
necessary  numt>er  of  volunteers.  We  are  do- 
ing our  best  to  get  the  greatest  number  pos- 
sible, but  we  have  no  Aladdin's  lamp  to  rub. 
Some  say  that  the  Army  is  trying  tc  bring  In 
a  permanent  system  of  military  conucrlptlon, 
under  guise  of  a  temporary  extension  of  Selec- 
tive Service;  In  other  words,  that  the  Army  Is 
acting  In  bad  faith.  I  know  of  no  responsible 
Army  officer,  from  General  Eisenhower  and 
General  MacArthur  down,  who  woulc.  not  pre- 
fer to  have  an  Army  made  up  solely  of  volun- 
teers. Possibly  there  are  still  other  argu- 
ments, but  I  have  heard  none  that  does  not 
represent  wishful  thinking,  none  that  faces 
up  to  the  facts  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

If  an  extension  of  Selective  Service  Is  passed 
by  Congress,  an  extension  in  substance  and 
not  merely  in  form,  there  Is  the  assurance — 


no  gambling— that  we  will  have  the  nceevsarv 
resources  in  manpower.  I  believe  that  the 
extension  should  be  for  1  year.  The  legisla- 
tion might  provide  that  no  one  Inducted 
should  be  obliged  to  serve  beyond  18  months, 
and  It  might  provide  for  the  discharge  of  all 
fathers.  These  provisions  would  not  winken 
the  security  of  the  country.  But  It  would 
be  definitely  hazardous  to  couple  with  the 
extension,  as  the  House  has  done,  a  condition 
for  a  5-months  holiday  from  selective  service 
and  a  condition  exempting  all  18-  and  19-vear 
olds.  The  fact  Is  that  If  these  a-^es  are"  ex- 
cluded there  will  be  only  a  handful  subject 
to  Induction.  The  men  In  the  twenties  have 
already  served  or  have  l>een  deferred  for  sound 
reasons. 

This  Nation.  I  firmly  believe,  has  a  great 
destiny.  We  must  do  all  In  our  power  to 
ma*:e  sure  that  it  Is  a  destiny  free  from  the 
curse  of  war.  free  from  the  fear  of  war.  That 
will  not  be  our  destiny  In  case  we  should  be 
the  only  country  to  disarm  In  these  fateftU 
and  unsettled  times 

The  decision  whether  or  not  to  disarm  wlU 
be  made  within  the  coming  week.  Peace  has 
never  yet  been  won  through  weakness. 


Because  French  OPA  Created  Tyranny 
and  Drove  Out  da  Pont,  America.  Hat 
Nylons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  MCBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Monday.  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  scene 
Is  France.  Headed  for  the  guillotine  was 
Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  de  Nemours.  For 
du  Pont  had  persistently  exposed  the 
swindle  of  the  OPA. 

Robespierre,  director  of  the  OPA,  had 
issued  the  executive  order  sending  du 
Pont  to  the  gallows. 

But  Robespierre  died;  the  order  was 
canceled,  and  du  Font's  life  was  saved. 

Because  of  these  dramatic  events  in 
Prance — 

Milady  today  has  nylons. 

Your  bread  and  many  foods  come 
wrapped  in  protective  cellophane. 

Lovely  rayon  yarns  abound  in  the  tex- 
tile Industry. 

Plastics.  Duco  paints,  and  countless 
other  chemical  miracles  come  out  of  du 
Pont  laboratories,  bringing  comfort  and 
pleasure  to  millions  of  American  house- 
holds, including  yours  and  mine. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  you  interrupt,  "there 
Is  some  mistake  here.  No  fellow  named 
Robespierre  has  ever  been  head  of  OPA. 
And  besides  the  OPA  is  an  American  idea, 
started  In  1942.  Where  do  you  get  this 
stuff  about  OPA  way  back  in  1795? 
What  have  du  Pont  and  nylons  got  to  do 
with  France  In  1795?" 

The  connection  is  exciting.  It  is  a 
150-year-old  story  behind  today's  events 
that  illustrates  "truth  is  stranger  than 
Action." 

mENCR  OPA  STAKTKD  BT  POUTIClUtS 

In  1790  the  French  Government 
launched  on  a  spree  of  reckless  spend - 
infif.  Dupont  and  other  members  of 
their  legi-slature  opposed  this  spending. 
But  they  were  outnumbered,  and  so  the 
New  Deal  of  1790  got  imder  way. 


uiw&iuu.    «e  lost  nis  life  after  the  final  vic- 


of  asking  for  another  war.    The  maintenance      not  merely  In  form,  there  is  the  assurance—       New  Deal  of  1790  got  under  way. 
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Soon  the  cost  of  living  began  to  rise. 
It  became  hard  to  get  various  necessities, 
especially  food.  So  in  1793  the  ruling 
politicians  created  an  OPA  called  the 
Law  of  the  Maximum.  What  for?  To 
conceal  from  the  common  people  the  in- 
flation created  by  their  reckless  spending 
since  1790. 

This  French  OPA.  like  our  own.  fi.xed 
all  prices.  For  a  while  it  seemed  to  work 
fine  and  almost  everybody  was  happy. 
Men  like  Dupont.  who  had  opposed  it. 
looked  foolish,  because  the  evil  results 
they  had  predicted  did  not  appear  im- 
mediately. 

But  before  long  factories  began  to  close 
down.  They  could  not  operate  profit- 
ably. Then  farmers  stopped  bringing 
their  produce  to  town,  because  they  could 
not  exchange  the  money  received  for 
manufactured  goods.  Many  storekeep- 
ers, their  shelves  empty,  went  out  of 
business.  Others  went  into  the  black 
market  to  keep  from  going  broke. 

CXACK    DOWN    ON    BLACK    MARKETS 

As  black  markets  spread,  the  Govern- 
ment passed  new  laws  with  stiff  fines,  im- 
prisonment, and  even  the  death  penalty 
for  OPA  violations.  They  cracked  down 
on  black  markets.  As  people  in  the  cities 
got  hungry,  the  products  of  the  farmers 
were  often  seized. 

The  tougher  the  OPA  got.  the  worse 
became  the  shortages.  To  share  the 
misery,  ration  books  were  issued  entitling 
each  citizen  to  certain  amounts  of  food. 
They  persecuted,  fined,  imprisoned, 
and  or  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  who 
opposed  OPA. 

DuroNT  rocoMT  rot  thb  pcorLi 

But  Pierre  Dupont  refused  to  be  ter- 
rOrtied  by  ftovernmcntal  threftts.  He 
made  speeches  in  the  legislature,  and 
with  his  own  print  shop  he  Issued  pam- 
phlets pointing  out  the  deception  of  the 
OPA. 

The  promoters  of  the  French  OPA  had 
no  radio  or  movie  to  propagandize  with. 
8o  they  did  not  fool  the  people  very  long. 
Started  in  1793.  the  French  OPA  blew  up 
In  1796.  The  tyrant  Napoleon  tot  k  over 
France. 

But  In  that  short  time  OPA  had  ruined 
the  working  classes  and'  thrllty  people 
generally.  Speculators  and  unscrupu- 
lous people  had  enriched  themselves. 

From  1790-95  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Assembly. 
When  the  promoters  of  OPA  became  des- 
perate, they  determined  to  get  rid  of  du 
Pont.  He  was  succeeoing  too  well  in  his 
efforts  to  show  up  the  trickery  of  OPA. 
du  Pont  was  listed  for  the  guillotine. 

Because  of  the  death  of  OPA  director 
Robespierre,  du  Font's  death  sentence 
was  commuted.  But  he  was  imprisoned. 
His  pamphlets  were  suppressed.  And  he 
narrowly  escaped  brutal  exile  to  e  penal 
colony. 

DU  PONT  FLXBS  TO  AMXUCA 

The  years  of  persecution  and  the  ty- 
ranny of  Napoleon,  that  followed  OPA  in 
France,  worried  du  Pont.  So.  like  many 
other  patriots,  he  felt  compelled  to  leave 
his  native  land.  He  cast  longing  eyes  to- 
ward America,  a  land  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity. 

The  year  1799  saw  du  Pont  start  to 
America  with  his  familj'.    They  arrived 


on  our  shores  on  New  Year's  Day,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1800.  Promptly  du  Pont,  his  sons, 
and  associates  looked  for  a  place  to  start 
a  factory. 

After  some  search,  a  farm  o\^"ned  by 
Jacob  Broom  near  Wilmington,  Del., 
was  selected.  Broom  charged  the  Du- 
Ponts  $6,740  for  his  farm  of  95  acres, 
which  became  their  first  factory  site. 

After  early  struggles  and  some  changes, 
the  name  of  the  firm  became  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours.  E.  I.  were  the  initials  of 
Eleuthere  Irenee  du  Pont,  the  younger 
son  of  Pierre  Samuel. 

OPA  EEWAROS  CROOKS — ELIMINATES  HONEST  MEN 

If  Pierre  du  Pont  were  alive  today,  he 
would  find  Director  Bowles  threatening 
and  terrifying  OPA  opponents  almost 
like  Robespierre  did  in  France. 

Of  course,  no  one  is  actually' marked 
for  the  gallows  here — at  least  not  yet. 
But  the  tactics  of  terrorism  are  in  full 
swing. 

Here  are  some  little-publicized  facts. 
Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  small  businessmen  recently  an- 
swered a  confidential  questionnaire. 
Because  they  did  not  have  to  sign  the 
questionnaire,  they  felt  free  to  speak 
their  minds. 

Over  75  percent,  or  three  out  of  four, 
reported  they  were  afraid  to  approach 
OPA.  They  feared  a  "crack  down"  for 
even  asking  questions.  '  Seventy-five  and 
eight-tenths  percent  felt  that  Govern- 
ment agency  practices  limit  their  free- 
dom of  speech.  Does  that  sound  like 
America — or  like  Germany  or  Russia? 

Well,  France  tried  the  OPA  and  drove 
out  the  du  Fonts.  HiUor  tried  OPA  and 
drove  out  the  scientists  that  helped  make 
the  atom  bomb. 

Now  comes  our  1946  Robespierre.  Mr. 
Bowles.  He  threatens  and  smears  all 
Americans  who  do  not  ajiree  that  Mr. 
Bowles  can  change  Qcd's  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Equally  Important  are  the  ugly  OPA 
consequences  that  do  not  get  into  the 
papers— the  black-market  fortunes— the 
moral  corruption — and  the  profiteering 
by  those  having  the  right  underground 
connections. 

In  Germany,  Rauschnigg  called  it  the 
"planned  corruption"  by  the  Nazis.  You 
can  put  your  own  label  on  it  here. 

WILL    WX    REPEAT    EUROPE'S    BLUNDERS? 

Students  say  that  history  always  re- 
peats itself— will  that  happen  now? 
France  was  crucified  by  the  OPA  its 
politicians  foisted  on  it.  Germany  met 
the  same  fate  from  the  same  economic 
regimentation  and  OPA.  Will  America 
be  enticed  into  that  same  trap?- 

Will  the  Communists,  the  CIO,  and  the 
cunning  New  Dealers  who  would  claim 
OPA  is  only  temporary  have  their  way? 
Then  that  terror  and  totalitarianism 
would  be  ahead — riding  the  wind  of  a 
"phony"  war  against  inflation— inflation 
created  by  those  who  pretend  to  fight  it. 

Suppose  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  were 
to  rise  out  of  his  grave  today.  Probably 
he  would  wonder  if  he  had  only  been 
asleep — that  the  OPA  terror  of  his  legis- 
lative days  was  still  going  on. 

Then,  as  he  thoroughly  awakened,  he 
might  prefer  his  grave  again,  mutterifag 
to  himself,  like  the  movie-goer,  "This  is 
where  I  came  in." 


The  Present-Day  Labor  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  con- 
gressional ofiBce  these  days  is  flooded  with 
letters  and  telegrams  protesting  against 
the  coal  strike,  and  asking  why  Congress 
does  no',  do  something  about  it.  Be- 
cause the  following  letter  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rockford,  HI., 
outlines  the  situation  confronting  the 
Nation  so  well,  and  because  it  also  offers 
constructive  suggestions  for  possible  leg- 
islative action  to  correct  the  situation, 
I  extend  the  same  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks on  this  subject  for  the  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues: 

Rockford  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Rockford.  111..  May  11,  1946. 
Hon.  Noah  M.  Mason. 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Mason:  The  following 
statement  and  resolution  was  approved  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held 
at  11:30  fi.  m.  May  10.  1946: 

"Continued  Industrial  strife  Is  Jeopardizing 
the  security  of  Rockford  family  life  and  Is 
having  disastrous  effects  upon  our  national 
economy.  The  causes  and  effects  of  this 
strife  can  no  longer  be  Ignored  by  any 
citizen. 

"Intelligent  legislative  actloiu  must  and 
can  be  designed  to  eliminate  most  of  the 
causes  of  Industrial  strife. 

"We  are  no  longer  intereeted  in  economlo 
theorlee— we  are  interested  In  earning  a 
living. 

"We  nor;  have  two  simple  facts  with  which 
to  deal— whether  or  not  production  can  be 
maintained  long  enougb  In  any  one  year  for 
any  man.  laborer  or  manager,  to  earn  auffl- 
cient  money  to  support  hit  family;  and 
whether  or  not  corporations,  large  or  small, 
can  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  salable 
products  to  stay  in  business  or  continue  to 
provide  Job  opportunities. 

"Management  and  labor  in  one  plant  or 
one  Industry  In  the  past  usually  have  been 
able  to  weather  the  storm  of  their  own  dlfB- 
culties.  but  no  family  unit  or  organization 
can  exist  when  constantly  forced  into  con- 
tinued idleness  due  to  the  acts  of  others 
beyond  their  control. 

"Today  one  major  strike  after  another  Is 
wiping  out  the  cash  reserves  of  employees 
and  employers  and  official  notice  of  over 
1.000  more  strikes  have  been  given  to  the 
Government. 

"We  believe  that  management,  labor,  and 
the  public  are  interested  above  all  else  in 
family  security,  food,  and  clothing. 

"We  know  this  security  cannot  be  obtained 
If  major  strikes  are  to  be  continued  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past. 

"We  all  know  that  plants  closed  or  operat- 
ing part  time  cannot  produce  the  needs  of 
this  Nation  or  make  any  contribution  to  the 
needs  of  a  hungry  world. 

"We  also  know  that  one  cannot  'legislate' 
Industrial  peace  any  more  than  human  be- 
havior, nor  can  we  have  permanent  security 
by  curing  the  effects  of  strikes  rather  than 
the  causes. 
"Most  of  the  causes  can  be  cured. 
"It  is  Government's  function  to  clearly  de- 
fine the  rules  of  good  conduct  in  any  labor 
^    dispute,  and  Government's  function  is  lim- 
ited to  that. 

"Congress  can  write  the  rules  that  would 
be  fair  to  both  management  and  to  labor. 
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They  must  be  enforced  and  administered  im- 
partially through  judicial  court  procedures. 

"The  board  of  directors  of  the  Rockford 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  therefore,  recom- 
mends the  following  labor  policy  to  our  elec- 
tive Representatives  in  Congress: 

"We  urge  aU  citizens  to  endorse  this  action 
by  letter  or  wire  to  their  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

"In  making  our  r«?commendations,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  consider  the  public 
welfare  first,  and  to  suggest  only  those  things 
which  may  l>e  achieved  through  amend- 
ment to  existing  laws.  Enactment  of  new 
laws  and  the  creation  of  new  bureaus  and 
governmental  services,  particularly  at  this 
time,  will  only  further  confuse  an  already 
confused  citizenry  and  weaken  our  basic  ^ 
labor  legislative  structure. 

"LEGISLATIVE     RECOMMENDATIONS 

"The  repeal  of  the  following  clauses  In 
section  17  of  the  antitnist  law,  which  ex- 
empts labor  unions  from  the  application  of 
that  law.  would  correct  most  of  our  funda- 
mental labor  abuses: 

"  'Nor  shall  such  organizations,  or  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  be  held  or  construed  to  t>e 
illegal  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  re- 
straints of  trade,  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

"  'Repeal  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act — 
which  is  a  law  providing  immunity  to  labor 
union  leaders  from  the  authority  of  the 
Courts  of  Equity — authority  to  which  aU 
other  people  are  subject.' 

"Only  by  making  possible  through  exist- 
ii^  court  procedures  the  legal  prosecution  of 
aU  Individuals  and  corporations  whose  con- 
duct Is  Injinrlous  to  the  public  welfare  can 
we  hope  to  protect  the  general  public  from 
•uch  abuses. 

"The  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  which 
states  the  principles,  methods,  and  rules 
under  which  collective  bargaining  shall  be 
carried  on.  should  be  amended  to  Include  the 
following  general  prlnctplea: 

"1.  Bmployeea  shaU  have  the  right  to 
orgauise  and  bargain  collectively  «lth  em- 
ployers. 

"2.  The  rights  of  management  to  manage 
and  operate  the  bu&inees  wtthovtt  Interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  employee  shall  be 
clearly  recogutced.  and  no  assumption  by  the 
union  of  the  functions  of  management  or 
Its  Interference  in  the  field  of  management 
•hall  tM  permitted. 

"9.  Both  employers  and  employees  shall 
have  equal  rights  and  respunslbilltles  under 
the  law. 

"4.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guarantees  the  right  to  work,  and  that  right 
shall  not  be  conditioned  upon  membership 
or  noumemberahlp  In  any  organization. 

"S.  It  is  injurious  to  the  public  welfare  to 
.  permit  corporations  or  labor  unions  to  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paign funds  of  any  party  or  to  utilize  any 
of  their  funds  directly  or  indirectly  for  po- 
litical or  campaign  purposes. 

"6.  Prohibit  payment  of  any  money  or 
royalties  by  employers  to  any  employee  rep- 
resentatives and  prohibit  receipt  of  any 
money  by  employee  representatives  from 
employers,  except  union  dues. 

"7.  Any  violation  of  these  practices  shall 
deprive  the  guilty  party  of  all  benefits  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

"The  Ball-Burton-Hatch  bUl  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  might  be  utilized  as  a  vehicle 
for  these  amendments. 

"The  immediate  and  apparently  pressing 
need  lor  the  establishment  of  arbitration 
procedures  has  resulted  largely  from  the 
causes  outlined  above.  If  we  can  correct  ex- 
isting labor  abuses  and  establish  and  enforce 
eqtiitable  rules  for  true  collective  bargain- 
ing, there  will  be  little  If  any  need  for  estab- 
lishing compulsory  procedures  of  arbitration. 
We  recommend  that  legislative  action  be  de- 
ferred on  this  subject  imtil  such  time  as  the 
effect  of  the  above  changes  can  be  deter- 


mined, and  the  whole  subject  appraised  from 
a  more  realistic  and  objective  point  of  view. 
Meanwhile,  we  suggest: 

"1.  The  mediation  and  conciliation  serv- 
ices of  the  Department  of  Labor  be  strength- 
ened. 

"2.  Careful  inquiry  be  made  into  arbitra- 
tion procedures  in  the  field  of  governmental 
units  and  services  affecting  public  health 
and  safety. 

"3.  Provisions  for  arbitration  procedures 
at  this  time  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  labor 
and  management  in  making  individual  con- 
tracts." 

Yours  very  truly, 

Francis  C.  Spence, 

Secretary, 


Disaster  at  Leonardo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINaOSS 

of  new  jer&zt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
week  or  so  ago  a  serious  explosion  oc- 
cured  in  the  unloading  of  a  warship  at 
the  Leonardo  Pier  cf  the  naval  ammuni- 
tion depot  at  Earle,  N.  J.  Seven  men 
were  reported  missing,  and  many  were 
injured  while  property  suffered  damages 
as  far  away  as  15  miles  from  the  point  of 
the  explosion. 

The  cause  of  the  explosion  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  although  the  Navy  and 
others  are  conducting  investigations  but 
It  seems  quite  clear  that  no  carelessness 
was  involved.  The  handUng  of  modern 
ammunition  at  all  times  is  dangerous  and 
requii-es  experience  and  discipline.  That 
the  loss  of  life  was  not  greater  and  that 
the  fire  resulting  from  the  explasion  did 
not  do  more  damage  was  due  to  the 
prompt  and  cf&clent  work  of  the  enli.sted 
men  and  officers  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Gilbert  C.  Hoover.  In  spite  of 
the  imminent  danger  of  additional  ex- 
I^oslons.  these  men  went  to  work  to  con- 
quer and  control  the  spread  of  the  flames. 
They  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  fox' 
their  bravery,  their  fearlessness  and  their 
efficiency. 

This  is  recognized  in  a  recent  editorial 
of  the  Newark  Evening  News  of  May  2, 
1946.  which  I  include  herewith  in  my 
rlmarks : 

DISASTX*  AT  LBONAXOO 

Courage,  discipline,  and  swift  resort  to  dis- 
aster controls  combined  to  avert  at  the  Earle 
Naval  Ammunition  Depot  pier  what  we  are 
told  could  have  been  one  of  the  world's  worst 
explosions.  As  it  was,  seven  men  were  re- 
ported missing  and  many  injured  in  blasts 
that  rent  the  U.  S.  S.  Solar.  But  considering 
the  huge  stores  of  ammimition  awaiting  dis- 
posal on  railroad  sidings  and  aboard  ships  at 
the  Leonardo  piers,  the  toll  of  dead  and  in- 
jured was  relatively  light.  This  miist  be  at- 
tributed not  only  to  brave  and  quick  response 
to  the  emergency  by  the  Solar's  crew,  but 
also  by  the  personnel  of  the  depot.  Navy  and 
civilian. 

In  a  matter  of  minutes,  all  injured  were  re- 
moved from  the  wrecked  and  burning  ship. 
Fire  boats  and  trucks  attacked  the  blaze 
aboard  the  ScAar,  still  stocked  with  quantities 
of  unexploded  ammunition.  From  the  Solar's 
and  an  adjacent  pier,  tugs  towed  to  safe  an- 
chorages in  the  bay  four  ships  loaded  with 


explosives.  Railroad  crews.  Ignoring  danfrer, 
hauled  inland  strings  of  ammunition  cars 
after  one  of  them  had  blown  up.  Red  Croes 
uniu.  first  aid  squads  and  ambulances  from 
shore  hospitals  within  a  radius  of  30  miles 
were  swiftly  mobilized. 

In  the  light  of  this  demonstration  of  cool- 
ness and  eOclency,  It  is  regretuble  that  so 
many  exaggerated  and  false  reports  of  the 
number  of  dead  were  permitted  to  gain  circu- 
lation. This  unhappy  clrcumsunce.  calcu- 
lated to  spread  anguish  among  many  of  the 
families  of  naval  and  civilian  personnel,  could 
have  hteti  avoided.  It  would  have  been,  too, 
had  Navy  public  relations  policy  l>een  nllowed 
to  function  as  effectively  as  other  controls. 


The  Flint  Joarnal  Bedtime  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

of   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing an  editorial  from  the  Flint  Journal  of 
May  7, 1946.  The  author  of  this  editorial 
is  Robert  C.  Herrick.  an  ex-GI  and  a  for- 
mer reporter  of  the  Flint  Journal  where 
he  is  now  employed.  This  editorial  is 
well  worth  reading  and  I  recommend  its 
perusal  by  all  those  interested  in  funda- 
mental American  principles. 

BSDTIIU  STOST 

The  following  story  ts  to  be  told  only  to 
eery  young  children,  preferably  under  the 
age  Of  S,  for  a  cursory  reading  will  reveal  it 
would  test  the  credulity  ot  children  over  that 
tender  age. 

Once  upon  a  time  In  the  not-too-lang  aco. 
there  was  a  fair  land  blessed  by  Mother  Na- 
ture wiU)  bountiful  glfu.  It  wu  a  beautiful 
land  and  a  big  land  that  stretched  (or  miles 
and  miles  In  all  ttUvctions.  It  was  to  biff. 
In  fact,  that  even  a  giant  wearing  seven- 
league  boou  would  require  (te|«  and  da^  to 
cross  It. 

And  this  land  was  ooeered  with  great  for- 
ests and  waving  fields  ot  wheat  and  corn  and 
oats  and  rye,  nnd  under  the  ground  were  vast 
Biqjplles  of  oil  and  coal  and  precious  min- 
erals. And  all  over  the  land  were  great 
sprawling  factories  belching  forth  smOke  end 
producing  automobUes  and  electric  refriger- 
ators and  vacuum  cleaners  and  washing  ma- 
chines and  Innumerable  other  things  which 
made  life  much  easier  in  this  land  than  in 
any  other  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

At  night  electric  lights  flashed  on  all  over 
this  enormous  land,  making  the  cities  as 
bright  as  day,  and  if  you  were  riding  in  an 
airplane  or  were  up  high  In  a  very  tall  build- 
ing and  looked  down,  the  twinkling  lights  of 
the  cities  would  make  you  think  of  flashing 
diamonds  and  rubies  or  perhaps  the  Milky 
Way. 

And  the  people  who  lived  in  this  land  were 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  They  were 
happy  not  only  because  they  had  so  many 
more  material  things  like  autob  and  radios 
than  other  people  had.  but  because  they  had 
a  thing  called  Liberty,  which  permitted  them 
more  freedom  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world  enjoyed. 

This  Liberty,  however,  had  not  been  a  gilt 
of  Mother  Nature.  The  people  had  conceived 
It  and  had  fought  and  died  for  it  and  had 
maintained  it  only  by  jealously  guarding  It. 

And  as  a  symbol  of  their  liberty  there  stood 
In  one  of  the  great  harbors  ol  this  marvelous 
land  a  tremendous  sUtue.  arm  raised  hii^ 
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America  with  his  family.    They  arrived 


Where  I  came  in." 


xius,  la  t^ongress  can  write  tne  rules  tnat  would 

be  fair  to  both  management  and  to  iabor. 
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with  a  torch  In  which  burned  the  Light  of 
Freedom. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  this  statue  with 
Its  torch  of  Freedom  pointing  toward  the 
heavens.-  and  many  strong  men  returning  to 
this  land  after  having  bad  to  defend  their 
freedom  and  liberty,  wept  to  behold  it.  so 
glad  were  they  to  see  the  light  still  burning 
brightly. 

And  this  land  was  ruled  over  by  a  kindly 
man  elected  to  his  high  position  by  the  peo- 
ple It  was  a  position  of  great  Importance, 
cause,  you  see,  the  people  depended  to  a 
great  extent  on  his  leadership  for  their  wel- 
fare.   They  trusted  him. 

When  he  took  office  many  of  the  men  were 
away  nghting  to  protect  their  freedom  and 
liberty,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  enemy 
had  been  defeated,  and  all  the  people  thought 
they  would  return  soon  to  the  happy  days 
they  had  known  before. 

But  in  this  land  there  dwelt  an  ogre  with 
big  black  bushy  eyebrows  who  smoked  big 
black  expensive  cigars  and  who  thought  he 
was  greater  and  stronger  than  any  other 
man.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  gnomes 
wliose  Job  it  was  to  dig  out  of  the  earth  the 
coal  which  provided  the  power  for  the  fac- 
tories and  the  trains  and  which  furnished 
the  electricity  used  to  make  the  cities  as 
bright  as  day. 

One  day  the  ogre  called  all  of  the  gnomes 
out  of  the  mines  and  told  them  to  go  fishing. 
Many  of  them  would  rather  have  stayed  in 
the  mines,  but.  so  great  was  his  power  over 
them  that  they  dared  not  disobey.  So  they 
went  fishing. 

And  soon  the  factories  had  used  up  all  the 
cca.  they  had  plied  up  in  reserve.  And  the 
trains  stopped  running.  And  the  big  fac- 
tory smokestacks,  one  by  one,  stopped  belch- 
In'^  smoke,  and  the  workers  went  home  be- 
c.TU'e  there  was  no  more  power  to  run  the 
machines  they  worked  on.  And  the  lights 
became  dimmer  and  dimmer  and  no  longer 
looked  like  diamonds  and  rubles  or  the  Milky 
Way. 

And  the  ruler  of  this  great  land  said  the 
situation  was  alarming  and  ordered  the 
lights  turned  off  in  the  dome  of  the  big  Cap- 
itol Building  and  in  the  big  White  House 
In  which  he  lived  with  the  plaintive  plea 
that  he  hoped  other  folks  in  the  land  would 
do  the  same  thing  to  conserve  the  coal. 

And  the  ogre  with  the  big  black  bushy 
eyebrows  laughed  and  laughed  because  he 
was  proving  he  was  the  strongest  man  in  the 
land  and  he  lit  another  big  black  expensive 
cigar. 

Whafs  that,  children     You  want  to  know 

If  the  light  in  the  big  statue  went  out  too? 

That  will  have  to  be  another  story  because, 

you  see.  the  light  here  has  grown  so  dim  it's 

impossible  to  read  any  more  tonight. 


Political  Repercussions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  icwA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday,  May  13.  1946 
HOEVEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    many 


people  not  acquainted  with  the  true  facts 
are  constantly  blaming  the  Congress  for 
failure  to  take  some  definite  action  in  the 
coal-strike  situation.  Certainly  such 
criticism  cannot  fairly  be  made  of  the 
Hous6  of  Representatives  which  has  con- 
sistently taken  the  initiative  in  passing 
legislation  which  might  at  least  partially 


solve  some  of    our    labor-management 
problems. 

The  following  editorial  taken  from  the 
Sioux  City  Journal  of  May  9,.1946,  clear- 
ly points  out  where  the  responsibility 
lies: 

POLmCAL    REPEKCaSSIONS 

It  is  because  the  party  in  powe;r  in  Wash- 
ington fears  political  repercussions  that  it 
does  nothing  to  rescue  the  American  people 
from  the  chaos  In  which  they  are  flounder- 
ing as  a  result  of  Industrial  strife.  The  Tru- 
man administration  has  Inherited  from  the 
Roosevelt  administrations  the  hands-off  labor 
policy,  with  the  result  that  minority  groups 
such  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
feel  free  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  get  what 
they  want  regardless  of  the  damage  to  the 
Nation's  economy. 

The  Democratic  Party  wishes  to  stay  In 
power.  Its  leaders  hesitate  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  legislative  treatment  of  industrial  con- 
troversies for  if  organized  labor  became  dis- 
satisfied with  measures  adopted  and  employed 
its  might  mean  a  loss  of  support  at  the  polls 
when  elections  were  held. 

The  leaders  in  the  administration  still 
think  in  terms  of  "clear  everything  with  Sid- 
ney." They  don't  want  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Greens,  the  Murrays,  the  Reu- 
thers.  the  Hillmans.  the  Lewises,  hence  they 
permit  Industrial  strife  hurtful  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  country.  They  decline  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  welfare,  happi- 
ness and  success  of  the  people,  all  of  them, 
which  the  Constitution  plainly  says  is  theirs. 

In  failing  to  take  definite  steps  toward 
solution  of  problems  that  arise  from  time  to 
time  in  the  industrial  field  for  the  reason 
that  they  fear  political  repercussions,  the 
Government  ofBcials  may  have  failed  to 
realize  that  they  would  invite  political  re- 
percussions from  the  majority  element  of 
American  life.  For  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
labor  unions  in  the  country  would  be  only 
a  fractional  part  of  the  voting  strength  of 
the  Nation.  It  could  happen  that  the  major- 
ity would  decide  that  the  party  in  power 
lacked  the  courage,  the  initiative  and  the 
ability  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  na- 
tional well-being.  That  would  be  a  political 
repercussion  of  an  entirely  different  kind 
from  that  which  the  party  In  power  obvi- 
ously fears. 

The  Government  leaders  ought  to  know 
that  industrial  strife  such  as  the  country  has 
suffered  since  early  last  fall,  lowers  the  na- 
tional income  by  billions  of  dollars.  -They 
also  ought  to  know  that  Federal  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  earnings  of  workers  and 
profits  of  business  enterprises  declines  along 
with  national  income.  And  after  that  they 
could  not  escape  the  knowledge  that  as  reve- 
nue declines  it  becomes  necessary  to  revies 
taxes  upward  to  meet  budget  requirements. 
How,  then,  do  administration  officials  think 
the  American  people  will  feel  about  paying 
still  higher  taxes  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
loss  in  revenue  caused  by  declining  Income 
superinduced  by  industrial  strife?  Can't 
they  see  that  voters  in  scores  of  millions 
will  express  their  disapproval  of  such  loose 
methods  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation? 

As  surely  as  the  administration  in  Wash- 
ington continues  its  do-nothing  policy  and 
permits  this  go-as-you-please  free-for-all 
in  industry  that  menaces  the  well-being  of 
the  American  people,  it  will  be  held  respon- 
sible.    And  it  ought  to  be  held  responsible. 

Government  exists  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  all  of  them.  But  our  Government 
today  Is  afraid  of  losing  the  votes  of  minor- 
ity groups  in  coming  elections  while  appar- 
ently ignoring  the  fact  that  it  stands  to  lose 
the  political  support  of  the  majority.  It's 
almost  as  bad  as  if  administration  officials 
could  not  add  2  and  2  together  and  deter- 
mine that  the  result  is  4. 


Address  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  Retiring 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Stotes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  including  therein  the  farewell 
addre-ss  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  retiring 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
broadcast  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  on  Saturday,  May  11,  1946: 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  to 
my  American  friends  before  I  sail  for  England 
on  Monday  night  and  I  am  most  grateful  to 
those  who  have  given  me  this  opportimity. 
During  the  nearly  5'i  years  that  Lady  Halifax 
and  I  have  been  here,  we  have  Indeed  made 
many  very  good  friends.  We  have  also  visited 
every  State  in  the  Union;  and  that,  as  Brit- 
ish Ambassadors  go,  is  a  record — which  can- 
not well  be  beaten  until  you  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  your  States.  And  wherever  our  travels 
took  us,  we  found  a  warmth  and  a  welcome 
such  as  we  had  hardly  a  right  to  expect. 

We  cannot  say  goodbye  to  all  those  we 
have  met  in  all  the  States  separately,  as  we 
would  wish  to  do,"  but  that  they  will  under- 
stand and  forgive.  So  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  sending  a  special  message  of  gratitude 
and  affection  to  them  all  from  us  both,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  tonight. 

May  I  go  on  to  let  you  in  to  a  secret?  When 
I  came  here  as  Ambassador  In  January  1941, 
I  felt  very  much  as  I  did  when,  as  a  very 
small  boy,  I  went  to  school  for  the  first  time. 
I  didn't  know  if  you  were  going  to  like  me, 
or,  for  that  matter.  I  was  going  to  like  you. 
I  only  knew  that  I  was  entering  a  strange 
new  world,  where  I  was  certain  to  find  a 
great  deal  of  difficult  work  to  do.  And  now 
that  my  time  is  up,  I  can  tell  you  quite 
truthfully  that  no  small  boy  who  ever  went 
to  school  for  the  first  time  met  with  such 
kindness  as  I  met  with  here  or  had  so  fine  a 
time  as  you  have  given  me. 

After  all,  it  might  not  have  been  like  that. 
We  passed  through  some  dark  days  together. 
They  were  times  of  war.  filled  every  day  with 
the  anxiety  that  war  brought;  anxiety  often 
about  the  many  problems  arising  from  the 
collaboration  of  our  two  countries;  the  sort 
of  troubles  that  are  bound  to  arise  in  a  part- 
nership between  two  peoples,  who  had  had 
very  little  practice  In  the  art  of  working 
together  and  sometimes  found  each  other's 
ways,  and  even  each  other's  language,  a  bit 
hard  to  understand.  Yet  when  troubles  and 
misunderstanding  arose  between  your  coun- 
try and  mine,  I  soon  found  I  could  talk  about 
them  to  you  with  complete  frankness — Just 
as  if  I  were  talking  to  my  own  people:  for 
I  knew  that  at  bottom  you  would  feel  about 
them  Just  as  I  did:  that  though  they  might 
be  annoying,  they  were  less,  than  dust  In 
the  balance  against  the  great  compelling 
forces  that  brouglit  us  together  In  war  and 
will  still,  please  God.  keep  us  together  now 
the  war  is  over.  And  in  our  future  reckon- 
ing there  is  something  we  can  add  to  that. 
For  while  It  has  always  been  true  that  on  the 
deep  issues  of  human  life  we  thought  alike, 
we  have  now  the  memory  of  those  years  which 
we  spent  together  in  a  comradeship  of  work 
and  suffering  and  finally  of  victory.  And 
that  will  count  for  much  In  the  years  to 
come. 

Most  of  us  are  conscious  of  living  today  In 
an  uncomfortable  world.    It  is  full  of  ques- 
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tlons,  to  which  no  man  at  present  can  re- 
turn a  sure  answer,  and  of  problems,  for 
which  there  U  no  quick  or  easy  solution. 
Sometimes  we  are  beset  by  doubts — of  the 
reality  of  the  victory  we  have  won.  of  the 
extent  to  which  we  can  all  work  together  to 
insure  the  world  against  the  scourge  and 
tragedy  of  war,  of  oiu-  capacity  to  use  aright 
the  new  and  fearful  scientific  knowledge  we 
have  acquired.  But  as  we  pick  our  way  across 
this  boggy  and  uncertain  country,  presently 
we  come  to  a  patch  of  pood  firm  ground  on 
which  we  can  stand  and  be  sectire.  And  that 
ground,  of  course,  is  the  friendship  and  co- 
operation of  the  peoples  of  the  United  S;ates 
and  the  British  Commonwealth.  It  has  been 
said  that  whenever  we  are  depressed  and  feel 
the  world  Is  out  of  Joint,  the  right  remedy  is 
to  count  cur  advantages.  So  when  we  feel 
that  the  times  in  which  we  live  are  difficult 
and  uncertain,  a  good  remedy  is  to  remember 
this  one  big  fact;  or  better  still,  to  take  out  a 
map  of  the  world  and  look  at  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
Empire;  to  measure  what  they  add  up  to  in 
population,  in  natural  resources  and  in  in- 
dustrial power,  and  above  all.  to  think  what 
will  be  the  effect  if  this  massive  weight  is 
placed  solidly  behind  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization in  its  work  for  a  peace.ul  and  or- 
dered world.  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  when 
you  look  at  It  like  that.  I  know  that  for  my- 
self each  time  this  thought  comes  into  my 
mind  it  fills  me  with  new  confidence  for  the 
future.  For  we  know  that  the  power  you 
and  we  have  will  never  be  Sfcused.  that  it  will 
never  he  directed  against  the  rights  or  liber- 
ties of  other  people,  that  there  is  nothing 
selfish  in  our  friendship,  for  we  are  ready  to 
be  friends  with  all  who  will  be  friends  with 
us,  and  that  our  Joint  strength  may  be  for 
the  world  a  strong  guarantee  of  peace  and 
Justice.  Dor't  let  us  ever  forget,  either,  that 
the  strength  of  the  United  Nations  Is  the 
dedicated  strength  of  its  members.  It  can 
never  be  more  than  that,  and  If  we  do  not 
place  this  mighty  force  behind  it,  we  shall  ba 
doing  something  less  than  our  duty,  not  only 
to  the  idea  for  which  it  stands,  but  to  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  win  for  us 
this  great  opportunity. 

Here  we  can  well  give  a  lead,  which  we 
may  pray  that  all  other  p>eoples  of  good  will 
may  be  glad  to  follow.  There  is  a  world 
of  difference  between  leadership  of  this  kind 
and  dictatorship  of  the  kind  we  saw  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan.  The  world  does  not 
want  dictators:  it  has  had  quite  enough  of 
them;  it  rightly  laj's  at  their  door  all  the 
loss  and  suffering  and  sorrow  of  these  times. 
But  It  does  need  and  will  always  need  the 
sort  of  leadership  your  people  and  mine  can 
give,  the  sort  of  leadership  that  only  people 
who  are  free  themselves  can  give  to  others. 

That  need  has  never  been  so  sore  as  It  Is 
today.  There  are  the  problems  now  with  us 
of  making  peace  after  the  upheaval  of  a 
war  that  has  torn  whole  countries  asunder, 
wiped  out  their  frontiers,  and  uprooted  their 
populations.  There  are  the  problems  of 
keeping  the  peace  when  we  have  made  it. 
And  apart  from  all  that,  now.  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  I  am  talking  to  you.  we  face  the 
dreadful  fact  of  famine  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
There  has  not  been  a  catastrophe  on  such  a 
scale  within  human  memory,  probably  never 
in  all  recorded  history.  Millions  of  people 
are  threatened  with  starvation  and  death. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are  hum- 
ble folk,  who  only  wanted  to  be  allowed  to 
live  their  lives  in  peace,  and  yet  this  ter- 
rible thing  Is  happening  to  them.  And  I  do 
not  think  that  you  or  I,  or  any  decent- 
minded  person  will  sleep  peacefully  or  eat 
happily  if  we  are  not  able  to  feel  that  we 
are  doing  all  we  can  to  help  them.  Here  is 
something  that  calls  from  both  our  countries 
for  the  same  quality  of  effort  and  leader- 
ship which  brought  us  through  in  war. 

But  I  didn't  really  want  to  say  much  on 
these  grave  matters  to  you  tonight.  I  meant 
to  say  goodbye,  and  in  saying  it  to  try  to 


tell  you  a  little  of  what  I  feel  for  this  coun- 
try, which  has  been  my  home  for  so  many 
years.  As  I  have  gone  about  the  United 
States  and  talked  to  all  kinds  of  people.  I 
have  often  heard  forebodings  for  the  future, 
prophecies  of  aU  the  troubles  that  are  likely 
to  come  crowding  in  on  you  now  the  war  Is 
over.  Of  course,  there  will  be  troubles,  plenty 
of  them,  but  If  I  know  anjrthlng  of  this 
country,  they  are  not  going  to  get  you  down. 
The  other  day  I  was  reading  again  the  great 
poem  which  Wordsworth  wrote  about  this 
country  and  mine  some  130  years  ago  at  the 
end  of  another  great  war,  when  people  were 
saying  much  what  they  are  saying  now.  He 
was  giving  them  their  answer  and  he  ended, 
yoti  may  remember,  with  those  splendid 
lines — 

"Some  fears  unnamed 
I  had.  my  country — am  I  to  be  blamed? 
Now,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou 

art. 
Verily  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
Of  these  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
For  dearly  must  we  prize  thee;  we  who  find 
In  thee  a  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men." 

And  that  Is  what  America  can  be  today — 
a  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men;  and  so  it 
will  always  be  as  long  as  you  have  faith  in 
yourselves  and  In  the  greatness  and  future 
of  your  country. 

W^ell,  my  friends,  to  say  goodby  as  I  am 
trying  to  say  It  to  you  tonight,  from  Lady 
Halifax  and  myself,  is  inevitably  a  sad  busi- 
ness. Five  years'  roots  grow  deep,  and  there 
must  be  sadness  about  leaving  a  land  for 
which  we  have  come  to  have  so  deep  an 
affection  and  parting  from  so  many  who  have 
shown  us  such  constant  kindness.  But  we 
plan  to  return  here  before  too  long,  not  as 
an  Ambassador  and  his  wife,  but  as  ordinary 
citizens:  and  because  that  Is  our  hope  and 
our  purpose,  we  won't  say  goodby  in  Eng- 
lish, but  In  American,  We'll  be  seeing  you. 
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Monday.  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  excerpts  from  a  recent 
article  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
by  John  OT)onnell. 

If  the  facts  asserted  in  this  article  are 
true  and  their  authenticity  is  declared, 
every  Member  of  this  body  ought  seri- 
ously to  ask  himself  whether  he  is  will- 
ing to  vote  to  send  young  American  boys 
of  tender  age  into  this  atmosphere. 

The  following  account  of  conditions 
which  face  drafted  boys  appeared  in  the 
May  6  Washington  Times-Herald,  in 
John  OTJonnell's  column: 

The  overseas  Jcb  of  the  chaplains,  medical 
men,  MP's,  the  experts  on  soldier  morale, 
etc..  Is  one  long,  thankless  headache.  With- 
out comment,  we  produce  this  authentic  peti- 
tion presented  to  our  United  States  Army 
provost  marshal's  headquarters  in  Tientsin 
by  the  ladies  of  the  evening  in  that  Chinese 
center.  It  bears  the  date  of  March  21,  1946. 
and  Is  signed  by  the  Tientsin  Union  of 
Prostitutes  and  Professional  Entertainers. 
It  reads.  In  official  translation: 

"Petition  of  Union  of  Prostitutes  and  Pro- 
fessional Entertainers  to  the  reception  com- 
mittee of  the  Allied  Forces. 


"Subject:  That  the  price  fixed  by  the 
provost  marshal  of  United  States  for  United 
States  enlisted  men  at  50  cents  (United 
States  >  Is  too  low  to  meet  the  livelihood  of 
the  prostitutes. 

"Contents:  According  to  the  complaints 
lodged  by  the  prostitutes  and  professional 
entertainers  to  the  office  of  the  union  prosti- 
tutes. It  Is  kno«-n  that  there  was  no  fixed 
price  for  enlisted  men  who  visit  the  Chinese 
hotels.  However,  the  usual  payment  for  each 
time  was  one  American  dollar. 

"Recently,  the  provost  marshal  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  has  notified  tlie 
managements  of  the  hotels  that  the  prices 
for  the  prostitutes  would  be  50  cents  per 
visit  which  cannot  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
girls;  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  dally  ex- 
pense of  an  average  girl: 

"1.  Expenses  for  the  pro-station  established 
by  the  United  SUtes  armed  forces  as  per 
girl  CNC  (Chinese  national  currency  >, 
$4O,OC0. 

"2.  Hotel  rental  as  per  day,  $603. 

"3.  Tax.  $70. 

"4.  Food  and  servant.  $1,200. 

"5.  Miscelleanous.   $400. 

"Total,  CNC.  $2,310. 

"Provided  that  the  marine  pays  $1  each 
time,  out  of  which  20  percent  wiU  be  de- 
ducted by  the  hotel  management  for  neces- 
sary soliciting  and  Interpreting  fees,  the  girl 
will  only  get  80  cents  net.  If  she  entertains 
two  guests  per  day  (health  permitting)  her 
net  income  wUl  be  United  States,  $1.60,  which 
Is  equivalent  to  about  $2,880. 

"With  the  price  fixed  at  United  SUtes,  SO 
cents  per  visit,  a  girl  receiving  two  -narines 
will  only  have  a  daily  Income  of  CKC  $1,440, 
while  her  exnenses  arc  CNC.  $2,310,  with 
a  deficit  of  CNC  $870  Even  with  the  price 
fixed  at  United  States.  $1  per  visit,  there  is 
only  a  small  amount  left  over  to  support  her 
family.  Moreover,  by  so  doing,  the  girls  have 
to  forsake  their  Chinese  patrons  who  are  pay- 
lug  much  higher  prices. 

•Thus  we  beg  to  ask  the  help  of  the  recep- 
tion committee  to  relay  the  matter  to  the 
provost  marshal  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corp£.  so  that  the  fixed  price  may  be  raised 
from  50  cents  one  United  States  dollar  and 
that  tips  might  also  be  allowed. 

"Tientsin  Union  of  Prostitutes  and  Pro- 
fessional Entertainers,  21st  March  story." 
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Monday.  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  El  Mundo,  May  8,  1946,  re- 
garding conditions  in  Puerto  Rico: 
(Translation] 

THZ  0OVK2KMKNT  *KD  IWDTTSTtT 

Some  statements  made  by  Mr.  Mufioz-Marin 
to  the  foreign  ptess  paint  a  picture  of  rela- 
tions between  government  and  private  in- 
dustry in  Puerto  Rico  In  a  manner  that  does 
nbt  respond  to  the  truth. 

WhUe  all  the  Nation  is  moving  toward  re- 
conversion to  put  again  In  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  the  business  and  the  indus- 
tries that  the  government  had  partially  di- 
rected because  of  the  war  emergency,  the 
president  of  the  senate  assumes  that  In 
Puerto  Rico  everything  ratist  be  to  the  con- 
trary; that  private  enterprises  here  function 
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coal -strike  situation.  Certainly  such 
criticism  cannot  fairly  be  made  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  has  con- 
sistently taken  the  initiative  in  passing 
legislation  which  might  at  least  partially 


ily  groups  In  coming  elections  while  iippar- 
ently  Ignoring  the  fact  that  it  stands  to  lose 
the  political  support  of  the  majority.  It's 
almost  as  bad  as  if  administration  officials 
could  not  add  2  and  2  together  and  deter- 
mine that  the  result  is  4. 


we  spent  together  In  a  comradeship  of  work 
and  suffering  and  finally  of  victory.  And 
that  will  count  for  much  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Most  of  us  are  conscious  of  living  today  In 
an  uncomfortable  world.    It  is  full  of  ques- 


happily  if  we  are  not  able  to  feel  that  we 
are  doing  all  we  can  to  help  them.  Here  Is 
something  that  calls  from  both  our  countries 
for  the  same  quality  of  effort  and  leader- 
ship which  brought  us  through  in  war. 

But  I  didn't  really  want  to  say  much  on 
these  grave  matters  to  you  tonight.  I  meant 
to  say  goodbye,  and  in  saying  it  to  try  to 
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center.  It  bears  the  date  of  Marcb  21.  1946. 
and  is  signed  by  the  Tientsin  Union  of 
Prostitutes  and  Professional  Entertainers. 
It  reads,  in  oQicial  translation: 

"Petition  of  Union  of  Prostitutes  and  Pro- 
fessional Entertainers  to  the  reception  com- 
mittee of  the  Allied  Forces. 


wnue  ail  me  naiiun  u  diuvuik  kuwiuu  i^c- 
converslon  to  put  again  in  the  bands  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  the  business  and  the  indus- 
tries that  the  government  had  partially  di- 
rected because  of  the  war  emergency,  the 
president  of  the  senate  assumes  that  In 
Puerto  Rico  everything  mtist  be  to  the  con- 
trary; that  private  enterprises  here  function 
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in  reverse,  and  for  that  reason  the  govern- 
ment has  to  engage  in  Indtistries.  Mr.  Mui\oz 
Marin  speaks  of  obligatory  socialism  In  say- 
ing: "In  Puerto  Rico  the  government  takes 
the  initiative  for  the  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development.  The  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  does  not  desire  to  assume  this 
responsibility,  or  to  perpetuate  it,  but  it  has 
to  do  It  In  view  of  the  failure  of  private  enter- 
prise to  realize  its  duties  to  society." 

The  truth  Is  that  private  Initiative  has 
functioned  in  every  manner  It  could,  and 
while  the  majority  group  directed  by  the 
same  president  of  the  senate  has  been  In 
power,  the  legislature  has  not  approved  any 
law  which  could  be  truly  said  to  be  a  real 
stimulant  for  private  enterprise  In  Industry. 
Actually,  this  group  has  established  a  policy 
of  red  tape  that  has  discouraged  the  Invest- 
ment of  private  capital  and  the  government 
has  on  many  occasions  entered  Into  open 
competition  with  private  Industry  which  Is 
already  e-stablished. 

The  initiative  of  the  Insular  government 
has  not  been  used  In  regard  to  those  enter- 
prises of  v;hlch  private  capital  is  afraii,  as 
Indicated  by  Mr.  Munoz-Marin.  The  initia- 
tive (if  It  could  be  called  initiative)  has  been 
used  to  take  business  and  Industries  already 
established  and  to  ct;tabllsh  business  In  com- 
petition with  private  industries  or  to  start  at 
enormous  cost  some  industrial  ventures  of 
doubtful  success  In  spite  of  the  privileges  the 
government  enjoys. 

Let  us  lock  at  the  general  picture  of  indus- 
tries and  cOnimerclal  activities  engaged  in  by 
the  Insular  government. 

In  regard  to  transportation,  the  Insular 
government  did  not  Invent  the  business  nor 
establish  it  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  bought  a 
private  bus  line,  solicited  the  help  x>t  other 
private  bus  lines,  and  now  wishes  to  throw 
overboard  those  Puerto  Rican  private  enter- 
prisers who  invested  their  money  in  busses. 
In  the  same  line  of  activity,  the  spokesmen 
of  the  goveniment  have  advised  that  their 
field  will  be  extended  to  the  purchase  of  rail- 
road, steamship  and  airplane  lines.  In  all  of 
these  enterprises  the  government  is  not  going 
to  Invent  anything  nor  Is  It  going  to  risk 
money  because  private  persons  do  not  dare 
to  do  so.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  say  that  there  is 
no  private  capital  willing  to  be  risked  In 
steamship  or  airplane  lines. 

Another  Industrial  activity  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  the  purchase  of  suger  mills. 
Already  they  have  purchased  three.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  the  government  has  en- 
tered Into  the  sugar  business  because  private 
capital  would  not  assume  the  risk.  What 
the  government  has  done  In  this  case  is  to 
expropriate  Industries  established  by  private 
Initiative.  And  It  has  done  It  after  having 
regulated  and  put  under  Its  jurisdiction,  by 
means  of  the  public  service  commission,  ail 
of  the  sugar  mills  In  Puerto  Rico. 

They  are  accustomed  to  show  with  pride 
the  cement  plant  that  has  been  successfully 
operating  as  a  governmental  agency.  It  Is 
well^to  remember  that  the  plant  was  a  Fed- 
eral project  and  not  one  of  the  Insular  gov- 
ernment, that  the  factory  has  been  working 
imde  advantageous  conditions,  charging  e.x- 
cesslve  prices  and  benefiting  by  the  scarcity 
during  the  war  emergency,  and  that  still  the 
business  has  not  shown  Its  competence  In 
a  normal  period.  Still.  It  Is  possible  to  see 
the  difference  between  government  admin- 
istration and  that  of  private  Industry,  by  ob- 
serving that  the  Ponce  Cement,  a  private 
business  started  much  later.  Is  already  pro- 
ducing more  than  the  government. 

In  the  electric  Industry,  the  only  case  that 
we  believe  government  administration  Is 
justified  In  order  to  establish  general  dis- 
tribution of  our  scarce  natural  resources,  the 
.government  Is  risking  the  principle  that  we 
Iiave  defended,  by  planning  an  increase  In 
Its  rates  Instead  of  benefiting  the  public  by 
offering  lower  rates. 

What  other  enterprises  does  the  insular 
government  maintain?  The  bottle  factory, 
established  at  an  enormous  cost,  much  more 


than  would  have  cost  to  private  enterprise. 
Is  functioning  at  a  loss  and  without  a  very 
brilliant  future.  Its  contribution  to  the 
chronic  Insular  unemployment  has  been  to 
give  employment  to  some  200  persons  by  an 
original  Investment  of  {3.500.000. 

The  ceramic  factory  Is  not  yet  in  operation 
and  we  do  not  know  what  Its  results  will  be. 
We  know  that  it  will  give  employment  to 
an  insignificant  number  of  persons.  Can  this 
also  be  called  government  initiative?  The 
factory  has  been  built,  eliminating  one  that 
already  existed  belonging  to  private  enter- 
prise, one  which  had  to  be  sold,  fearing 
government  competition.  Is  this  how  the 
obligatory  socialism  of  Mr.  Munoz-Marin  is 
risked? 

The  cardboard  factory  has  not  begun  to 
function.  It  has  had  many  difflcultier  in  ob- 
taining sufficient  water  since  all  of  the  orig- 
inal studies  were  incorrect.  A  question  mark 
dominates  this  governmental  initiative. 

The  development  company  which  has 
pretended  to  interest  private  capital  in  its 
enterprises  has  not  been  able  to  offer  more 
than  an  impotent  minority  intervention.  The 
government  wishes  private  enterprise  to  help 
carry  the  load  without  having  a  vote  in  how 
the  money  Is  spent.  They  have  not  had  the 
good  faith  to  amend  the  law  in  order  that  con- 
ditions will  be  equal. 

r.s  sister,  the  agricultural  company,  we 
know  how  it  has  b3cn  functioning:  Doiiig 
over  In  a  bad  way  that  which  private  enter- 
prise has  been  doing  better.  Its  last  initia- 
tives are  to  pretend  to  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  In  competition  with  an  old 
Industry,  and  to  establish  a  candy  factory  in 
competition  with  candy  factories  established 
by  private  capital. 

The  government  now  is  looking  to  enter 
the  field  of  radio  and  there  are  seven  stations 
and  petitions  for  a  dozen  more. 

This  is  an  Incomplete  skettfh  of  the  situa- 
tion that  prevails  between  the  government 
and  private  Industry.  In  what  way  does  it 
sustain  the  thesis  of  the  president  of  the 
senate?  When  private  industry  receives 
government  help,  when  it  Is  not  punished 
and  does  not  have  to  match  ruinous  govern- 
mental competition,  when  It  Is  not  backed 
Into  a  corner,  only  then  can  It  be  said  In  jus- 
tice that  it  Is  not  complying  with  Its  social 
function. 


A  Letter  to  Members  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHtJEETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  addressed 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
Bradford  W.  Thurston,  president  of  the 
New  England  Executive  Board  of  the 
General  Welfare  Federation  of  America, 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  on  social-security 
extension. 

is  congress  asleep  on  social  secthutt 
extension? 

New   England    Executive    Board. 
General  Welfare  Federation  of  America, 

West  Newton,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:  You  certainly  will  want  to  be- 
lieve that  your  constituents  think  of  you 
as  a  supporter  of  all  constructive  legislation 
which  will  produce  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  Both  parties.  Democrat 
and  Republican,  and  all  deeply  thinking  cit- 
izens, have  approved  the  Idea  of  the  Social 
S<'curlty  Act,  but  believe  tbat  the  benefits 


should  be  extended  to  a  greater  number  of 
workers.  We  are  urging  you,  as  a  forward- 
looking  statesman,  to  put  your  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  get  actively  behind  this  pop- 
ular demand  for  a  broadened  Social  Security 
Act.  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  quotations  from  the  report  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  security 
technical  stall: 

Page  10:  The  present-  system  results  in 
some  individual  inequities.  But  far  more 
important,  it  leaves  many  in  gainful  em- 
ployment entirely  unprotected  and  results 
in  capricious  and  uncertain  protection  in  an 
enormous  number  of  cases.  The  exclusion 
of  about  tw'j  out  of  every  five  jobs  is  the 
A03I  coverage.  The  movement  into  and  cut 
of  OASI  coverage  is  such  that  some  72.- 
000,000  have  wage  credits  but  less  than  half 
that  number  have  an  Insured  status. 

Page  20:  Several  aspects  of  OASI  are  dis- 
cussed as  well  as  changes  •  •  •  extension 
Is  the  most  pressing.  The  present  system  so 
long  as  it  excludes  a  large  part  of  the  jobs 
however  otherwise  improved  must  of  neces- 
sity possess  many  very  serious  limitations 
and  offer  unpredictable  protection. 

Page  34:  Conclusions.  As  long  as  the 
coverage  of  OASI  is  limited,  the  eligibility 
requirements  which  are  necessary  will  con- 
tinue to  give  rise  to  anomalous  and  inequit- 
able situations  and  to  Interfere  with  attain- 
ment of  the  fullest  social  good  under  such 
a  plan.  The  staff's  study  indicates  that  the 
only  feasible  method  of  elimination  such  sit- 
uations is  general  extension  of  OASI  coverage 
to  employments  now  excluded,  and  that  de- 
lay in  this  extension  will  result  in  greater 
rather  than  lesser  problems. 

Rarely  has  popular  demand  been  better 
substantiated  by  technical  investigation.  We 
ask  your  wholehearted  cooperation  in  enact- 
ing these  important  conclusions  Into  con- 
structive legislation. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  in  Washington  for 
1  week,  and  In  that  time  I  interviewed  85 
different  Congressmen,  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican. Every  one  of  the  85  admitted  that  they 
thought  that  social  security  should  be  ex- 
tended to  those  not  now  covered.  "What  has 
Congfess  done?    Are  they  asleep?" 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  ap- 
point a  subcommittee  to  Investigate  pension 
bills,  also  the  Social  Security  Act.  They  have 
given  their  report  in  over  a  700-page  book 
and  recommend  that  the  social  security 
should  be  extended  to  cover  those  not  now 
covered.  Congress  just  now.  before  election, 
seems  to  think  about  the  veteran,  and  justly 
so,  but  they  seem  to  forget  that  the  veteran 
•has  or  did  have  a  father  and  mother  that, 
would  like  to  have  some  security  In  their 
old  age.  and  not  have  to  go  to  the  welfare 
board  In  their  city  or  town  and  say  they 
are  paupers  to  get  help. 

Wake  up.  Congress,  and  do  something  for 
these  veterans'  fathers  and  mothers.  Extend 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  let  our  fathenj 
and  mothers  live  on  a  pension  they  havi; 
worked  for  and  paid  for,  so  as  to  save  their 
self-respect.  ^ 

Sincerely  yours. 

New  England  ExECtmvE  Board, 
General  Welfare  Federation 
of  America, 
By  Bradford  W.  THtmsTON, 

President. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

of  kentccky 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1946 

Mr.    SPENCE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 


I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C,  IJIovember  21, 1941: 

I  am  not  quite  sure  I  know  what  my  as- 
signment Is  in  appearing  before  your  honor- 
able body.  I  was  flattered  by  the  Invitation 
which  I  was  told  was  unanimous  and  I  am 
hopeful  my  coming  may  not  be  without  bene- 
fit. I  am  at  your  disposal  to  answer  any 
questions  within  my  power  after  I  have  made, 
with  your  permission,  a  brief  statement. 

It  seems  to  me  as  a  layman  this  powerful 
committee  Is  as  much  concerned  with  the 
element  of  timing  as  It  Is  with  substance.  I 
am  under  the  Impression  that  you  are  to 
reach  a  decision  as  to  when  legislative  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  a  price-control 
bill,  as  well  as  to  what  that  bill  should  be. 

NEED  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 

On  this  theory  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out 
to  you  the  Imperative  need  for  action — now. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  a  group  so 
experienced  In  public  affairs,  that  timing  is 
always  as  important  as  content.  Action  too 
long  delayed  is  dangerous,  whether  such  a 
situation  arises  on  the  battle  front  or  on  the 
home  front. 

It  may  be  true  that  we  cannot  always 
achieve  the  counsel  of  perfection  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  we  should  reach  for  It.  We 
must  always  remember  that  frequently  half- 
way measures  are  just  as  dangerous  as  no 
measures  at  all. 

Therefore,  it  becomes  relevant  for  me  to 
say  at  the  cutset  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
over-all  legislation  which  takes  Into  consid- 
eration those  control  points  which  my  ex- 
perience and  observation  have  taught  me  are 
essential.  Essential,  not  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  run-away  prices,  with  an 
immediately  destructive  effect  upon  our 
standard  of  living,  but  which  also  have  a 
definite  part  In  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
our  military  supplies.  Their  absence  might 
cause  us  to  lose  the  peace  even  if  we  won  the 
war. 

I  have  in  mind  here  the  question  of  a  low 
price  structure,  the  maintenance  of  which  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  our  present  and  our 
future  welfare;  the  maintenance  of  which 
will  put  us  in  the  position  to  support  life  in 
the  American  way  when  peace  comes  as  it 
will  eventually. 

Permit  me  to  make  these  suggestions: 

1.  That  the  Congress  give  Immediate  con- 
sideration to  a  price-control  bill. 

2.  That  6iich  consideration  be  based  upon 
as  wide  a  front  as  possible,  which  means  the 
development  of  control  that  shall  gtiarantee 
a  sufficiency,  at  minimum  prices,  of  the  three 
necessities  of  life — shelter,  food,  and  clothing. 

3.  That  In  setting  up  price  limits,  there 
must  be  controls  established  on  rents,  on 
agricultural  schedules  and  on  wages — on 
everjrthing.    - 

4.  That  all  segments  of  society  must  be 
treated  equally  and  profiteering  eliminated. 
We  must  really  take  the  profits  out  of  war 
as  we  have  promised  to  do  for  so  long,  and  as 
I  was  among  the  first  to  urge. 

5.  That  control  of  prices  must  march  along 
with  a  sound  taxation  program;  profit  and 
money  control;  increase  of  production  of  raw 
materials  and  goods;  substitution;  standard- 
ization and  simplification;  conversion  of 
facilities;  subcontracting  to  use  small  as  well 
as  big  establishments. 

We  should  not  confuse  price  Inflation  with 
currency  Inflation.  While  the  ultimate  re- 
sults of  both  are  the  same  and  are  equally 
destructive,  they  flow  from  two  different 
sources.  The  one  comes  from  Increased  pur- 
chasing power  but  limited  supplies  due  to  the 
Inexorable  demands  of  war.  "The  other  comes 
from  cheapening  the  currency  through  the 
printing  press,  regardless  of  the  metallic 
base.  That  causes  flight  from  money  into 
•things,  with  a  resultant  skying  of  prices  and 
total  exhaustion  of  supplies. 


The  first  is  the  cause  of  the  present  rises, 
which  are  being  accentuated  due  to  Increas- 
ing defense  requirements,  now  something 
like  $67,000,000,000  In  appropriations  granted 
or  asked  for. 

Protection  against  both  evils  lies  in  the 
controls  I  have  here  outlined. 

The  longer  the  delay  In  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem,  the  harsher  wUl  be  the 
measures  that  have  to  be  taken.  Inflation 
proceeds  In  a  spiral.  First  one  price  goes 
up,  then  another.  The  worker,  his  living 
costs  rising,  demands  higher  wages.  That 
jacks  prices  up  some  more  and  so  It  goes. 

Once  the  race  has  started  one  group  will 
go  ahead  temporarily,  another  group  will  be 
at  a  disadvantage.  Those  who  are  lagping 
will  cry  "wait."  In  an  Inflationary  race,  there 
IS  always  someone  who  needs  "catching  up." 
If  inflation  is  to  be  prevented  a  halt  must  be 
called  to  rising  prices.  It  Is  far  easier  to  do 
that  before  the  race  has  l)egun. 

Frankly,  the  two  points  that  have  caused 
the  greatest  contention  are  control  of  agri- 
cultural prices  and  wages.  In  my  advocacy  of 
over-all  control,  it  follows  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  setting  up  limits  on  these  two  factors. 

PARITY — NO    HIGHER 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  open  to  dis- 
cussion that  farm  prices  must  be  regulated. 
I  have  for  many  years  been  an  advocate  of 
agricultural  parity.  I  was  among  the  first 
to  believe  that  the  farmers  for  too  long  a 
time  had  been  given  a  rotten  deal.  However, 
at  this  moment  I  am  not  considering  the 
good  of  any  single  segment  of  our  population 
but  I  am  setting  as  my  standard  the  good  of 
all.  In  so  doing,  we  must  realize  that  this 
good  can  best  be  achieved  by  common  contri- 
bution. We  have  substantially  attained  agri- 
cultural parity;  that  Is,  a  proper  relationship 
between  what  the  farmer  Is  paid  for  his  prod- 
uct and  what  he  has  to  pay  for  the  stuff  he 
uses.  I  do  not  want  to  jeopardize  this  parity 
by  asking  too  much  now — reaction  would  be 
bad. 

E.en  more  contentious  is  the  control  of 
wages.  I  think  my  record  clarifies  my  posi- 
tion on  this  point.  Prom  my  earliest  years 
I  have  always  opposed  the  old  Idea  that  labor 
Is  a  commodity  to  be  bought  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  I  believe  the  worker  Is  en- 
titled to  a  thoroughly  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
he  helps  to  create.  Perhaps  even  a  little 
more,  since  he  has  been  so  long  ground  down 
by  conditions  that  are  now  slowly  changing. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  an  Inflationary  wage 
scale,  and  I  agree  completely  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  no  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  present  emergency. 

There  are  many  fields  in  which  labor  Is  still 
Inadequately  paid.  These  conditions  would 
necessarily  play  a  big  part  in  arriving  at 
proper  levels  in  our  control  structure.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  sometimes  a  rise 
In  wage  would  be  actually  less  In  real  wage 
because  of  the  Increased  cost  of  living. 

WAGES  WOULD  NOT  BE  FROZEN 

In  setting  up  a  wage  or  any  other  control 
I  do  not  advocate  freezing  existing  schedules. 
Adjustments  would  be  made  In  wages  or 
prices  whenever  necessity  exists.  I  would 
have  special  consideration  given  to  wage  rates 
to  see  that  they  are  adequate  to  maintain 
life  In  accordance  with  the  American  stand- 
ard. I  would  have  the  rates  susceptible  to 
Increases,  and  perhaps  decreases,  upon  the 
establishment  of  changes  In  the  workers'  in- 
come and  the  workers'  outgo. 

I  believe  the  proper  administration  of  an 
over-all  bUl  would  be  able  to  survey  the 
changing  aspects  of  our  economic  and  social 
conditions  and  make  adeqxiate  provision 
against  inequalities  and  Injustices.  I  would 
have  the  final  price  schedule  submitted  di- 
rectly to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  approval  as  was  done  In  the  last  war. 
I  would  take  this  step  not  because  I  desire 
to  saddle  him  with  extra  responsibilities  but, 
were  he  to  give  his  official  endorsement  to 


the  pronouncement,  the  public  would  ac- 
cept it. 

Let  me  interject  at  this  moment,  a  piece 
of  evidence  that  I  find  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  dated  Noveml)er  19,  on 
the  first  page.  The  dispatch,  mTltten  by  a 
wholly  reliable  journalist,  Allen  Raymond, 
from  Somewhere  in  Europe,  after  a  long  stay 
in  Rome  whence  he  recently  came  so  as  to 
escape  censorship,  reads  thus: 

"They  tell  in  Rome  of  a  rich  llilan  Indus- 
trialist who  recently  met  a  farmer  in  the 
cotmtry  who  was  carrying  two  pigeons.  "How 
much?'  the  industrialist  asked.  The  fanner, 
who  did  not  want  to  part  with  the  pigeons, 
asked  the  fantastic  price  of  100  lire.  'Sold', 
said  the  rich  man.  'You  eat  the  lire  and  ni 
eat  the  plpeons.* 

"That  Indicates  what  Italians  think  of 
their  money  today.  The  country ^Is  in  the 
grip  of  a  swift  Inflation.  The  government 
Is  believed  to  be  spending  about  80  percent 
of  the  national  Income  for  war  purposes  and 
collecting  about  20  percent  of  that  amount 
by  taxes.  Most  of  the  balance  rolls  from 
the  printing  press  In  what  is  called  money. 

•The  cost  of  living  has  risen  about  50  per- 
cent since  the  start  of  the  war.  and  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  of  blocking  prices  on  a  few 
commodities  has  proved  futile.  There  is  a 
boom  in  common  stock,  despite  punitive  tax- 
ation on  transfers  and  Increases  of  value. 
The  rich  have  been  putting  their  money  Into 
rural  land,  antiques,  works  of  art  and  jewel- 
ry— anything  tangible  that  may  be  expected 
to  sun'lve  the  collapse  of  the  currency'.  The 
poor  have  been  tightening  their  belts  to  buy 
rationed  food. 

"When  I  left  Rome  most  of  the  stores  had 
been  virtually  empty  for  20  days.  The  gov- 
ernment had  commanded  them  to  stay  open 
but  had  forbidden  the  sale  of  anything  with 
textile  or  metal  materials.  You  could  not  buy 
a  spool  of  thread,  and  practically  no  house- 
hold utensils  were  available.  This  paralysis 
of  trade  was  said  officially  to  be  Indicative  of 
the  need  to  work  cut  a  rationing  system  for 
all  the  country's  products,  so  that  the  people, 
according  to  the  government,  could  share 
equally,  as  a  proletarian  people  fighting  a 
war  under  fascism  might  expect  to  share. 
But  fascism  is  a  monumental  fraud,  as  far  as 
the  proletariat  is  concerned,  and  the  ration- 
ing system  Is  not  likely  to  work. 

"The  stores  In  Italy  were  closed  partlv  to 
protect  the  Italian  people  against  their  Ger- 
man ally.  Germans  were  pouring  through  the 
country  by  thousands,  civilians  as  well  as 
soldiers.  They  were  armed  with  plenty  of 
money  and  were  buying  up  everjthing  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on  which  was  not  avail- 
able In  Germany." 

The  article  goes  on  but  the  rest  is  not  es- 
pecially relevant  to  our  theme  today — price 
inflation.  That  has  Infinite  capacity  to  dis- 
joint and  upset  our  whole  social  and  eco- 
nomic system.  It  Is  that  dan.<;er  that  con- 
cerns us  all  and  which  I  presume  has  causwl 
you  gentlemen  to  ask  me  to  appear  before  you. 

I  know  nothing  of  procedural-rules.  I  have 
not  come  to  give  you  advice  as  to  how  the 
legislative  calendar  should  be  formed,  but  I 
repeat  again  that  unless  steps  are  taken  and 
taken  now,  we  shall  be  in  a  situation  acutely 
dangerous.  In  fact,  that  situation  is  begin* 
nlng  at  this  time. 

Due  to  the  depth  of  my  conviction  that  we 
should  protect  our  people  against  inflation,  a 
characeristic  of  all  wars,  I  believe  protection 
should  be  established,  not  here  and  there,  but 
everywhere.  To  me  that  meens  the  over-all 
bUl. 

WZ   MAT   LOSE  THE   PEACS 

The  arguments  for  action  now  are  well 
known.  I  have  outlined  some  of  them  in 
my  testimony  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  September  19  of  this 
year.  The  arguments  that  have  to  do  with 
the  future  are  equally  Important.  What  is 
the  use  of  surviving  the  war,  if  we  cannot 
gurvlve  the  j>eace?     We  can  win  the  war  and 
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Win  the  peace  only  If  we  preserve  a  low-price 
rtructure.  That  does  not  mean  depression 
of  the  wage  scalp  as  some  pretend.  That 
means  a  continuous  and  developing  flow  of 
production.  The  production  must  be  not 
merely  enough  to  supply  our  national  needs 
but  to  supply  the  great  unfilled  needs  of  all 
the  worlds  dammed  up  until  the  war  ends. 
We  shall  be  the  arsenal  cf  peace  only  if  our 
prices  are  kept  low  so  that  cur  goods  may 
have  access  to  every  market,  everywhere. 

We  must  always  remember  that  price  rises, 
affect  to  a  far  greater  degree  those  of  low 
incomes  than  those  in  the  higher  brackets. 
The  little  fellow  has  to  use  all  his  money 
for  the  actual  necessities  of  life;  he  has 
nothing  to  spare  for  luxuries  and  little  for 
comforts.  He  is  the  helpless  one  whose  fate 
should  concern  us  most. 

I  have  previously  indicated  the  effect  of 
rising  prices  upon  the  wages  of  public  em- 
ployees— teachers,    policemen,    firemen    and 
others  working  for  the  Federal,  State,  county 
and   city    governments.     Thesa   wages   total 
billions.     If  they  are  not  to  be  heavily  in- 
creased we  must   see  that  the  earners  are 
given  full  opportunity  to  buy  the  things  that 
preserve  life  on  a  reasonable  scale.     This  be- 
comes doubly  necessary  when  we  recall  that 
the  lew-income  groups  are  now  subject  to  in- 
escapable  taxes,    both    direct    and    indirect, 
which   have   the  effect  of  further  reducing 
their  buying  power.     It  is  all  very  well  to 
try  to  effectuate  a  system  whereby  purchas- 
ing power  shall  be  restricted,  but  gentlemen, 
I  beg  you  to  remember,  this  should  not.  does 
not,  and  cannot   apply  to  the  purchase  of 
absolute  living  necessities.     And  the  longer 
the  emergency  continues,   the  greater  need 
for  taking  positive  measures  to  see  that  life 
Is  made  livable  through  adequate  supplies  at 
prices  within  the  pocketbooks  of  all. 

PROTTCT  THE  HOME  FRONT 

Here  Is  a  thought  too  often  lost  In  the 
welter  of  action: 

The  home  front  Is  as  Important,  perhaps 
even  more  important,  than  the  battle  front. 
The  morale  of  the  civilian  population  marks 
our  victory  or  defeat.  Let  me  recall  to  your 
mind  that  the  German  armies  remained  in 
being  when  the  armistice  came.  As  an  or- 
ganization they  were  undefeated.  That  is 
why  Foch  could  not  ask  the  sword  of  Hin- 
denburg.  which  Clemenceau  asked.  It  was 
the  collapse  of  the  German  morale  that 
forced  the  peace.  That  same  thing  seems  to 
be  coming  true  in  Italy  todny.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  thinks  that,  given  time,  it  will 
come  true  In  Germany  too.  With  you.  I  am 
determined  that  it  shall  never  happen  here. 

If  I  were  asked  the  question  I  should  say 
It  was  of  final  Importance  to  preserve  the 
morale  of  our  civilian  population.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  any 
more  as  a  separate  body  of  civilians.  We 
are  all  part  of  the  defense  program.  We  are 
1  nation  in  arms.  So  we  must  fit  ourselves 
to  defend  the  country  on  all  fronts  Insread 
merely  of  attempting  to  put  a  fighting  force 
on  the  sea  and  In  the  field.  There  is  no 
surer  way  of  destroying  civilian  morale  than 
to  make  living  too  difficult. 

This  protection  must  be  even-handed:  It 
cannot  advance  the  Interests  of  any  one 
group  at  the  expense  of  another. 

STAinARDlZt    ESSENTIALS 

I  shall  not  take  your  time  now  to  talk 
about  standardizing  certain  essentials  such 
ts  housing,  clothing,  food,  etc.  My  In- 
tent, when  I  expressed  that  thought  re- 
cently, was  not  to  stereotype  or  regiment 
the  I-Iatlon;  not  to  goose-step  the  people  with 
everybody  having  the  same  feed,  the  same 
clothing,  and  the  same  housing,  although 
that  time  may  come,  unless  we  are  care- 
ful. My  thought  was  to  employ  our  mass 
prodf.ction  to  turn  cut  in  cheapest  form  these 
eesent  lals  that  today  are  high  In  cost  because 
of  their  variety  and  frills.  I  made  mention 
cf  this  In  my  letter  of  November  18  to  Mr. 
Gore. 


One  final  thought:  It  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive the  whole  of  the  enormous  and  bene- 
ficial effects  of  a  sound  price-control  meas- 
ure.  It  has  an  effect  upon  every  aspect  of 
our  national  life,  and  it  will  have  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  problem  of  small  businesses, 
too. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  standardize 
thought  unless  and  until  national  policy  is 
declared.  Then  we  must  all  close  ranks  and 
act  in  i.nison.  Through  the  impact  of  mind 
upon  mind,  we  shall  be  benefited  by  discus- 
sion as  to  what  these  policies  should  be.  I 
believe  in  the  democratic  system  with  full 
debate.  However,  I  suggest  there  is  one 
standard  that  we  should  raise  and  support 
in  considering  any  question:  Does  it 
strengthen  our  national  defense  and  advance 
the  interests  of  our  people.  After  considera- 
tion comes  action.  With  action  there  must 
comi  unity.  It  is  unity  or  defeat.  It  is 
freedom  or  slavery. 


The  Housing  Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Monday.  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  Deal  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  $400,000,000 
housing  subsidy  which  will  eventually  be- 
come known  as  a  political  subterfuge, 
because  it  has  no  relation  to  the  problem 
of  home  building  for  veterans.  It  is  not 
even  earmarked  for  the  purchase  of 
building  materials.  If  this  political  slush 
fund  were  to  be  used  to  encourage  the 
building  of  homes,  the  black  market 
created  by  OPA  regulations  would  defeat 
the  effectiveness  of  it  as  a  means  of  erect- 
ing reasonable  priced  homes  for  vet- 
erans. 

The  release  prepared  by  Mary  Latham 
clearly  states  how  the  black  market 
functions  in  the  lumber  market  because 
of  OPA  regulations,  therefore  I  insert  the 
release  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

(By  Mary  Latham)       ^ 

A  prominent  southern  wholesale  lumber- 
man recently  said  that  80  percent  of  the  lum- 
ber being  produced  today  is  goirg  Into  the 
black  market  rather  than  into  the  regular 
channels  of  distribution. 

One  result,  he  added.  Is  that  the  purchaser 
of  this- lumber  is  paying  $10  a  thousand  feet 
more  for  rough  green  lumber  than  he  nor- 
mally w^ould  pay  for  good  seasoned  lumber. 

Many  thousands  of  homes  are  needed 
throughout  the  country  and  lumber  is  one 
of  the  most  critically  short  materials  re- 
quired for  the  building 'of  these  homes.  The 
lumberman's  statement  that  the  buyer  is 
paying  a  much  higher  price  for  rough  green 
lumber  than  he  normally  would  pay  for  good 
seasoned  lumber  and  that  80  percent  of  the 
country's  production  is  being  sold  in  this 
way  forms  a  discouraging  picture  for  the  war 
veteran  in  search  of  a  home  as  well  as  for  the 
everyday  American  citizen  who  has  no  GI 
rights  of  any  kind  but  does  need  a  roof  over 
his  head. 

This  businessman  said  that  honest  men  who 
obey  all  Government  regulations  are  being 
forced  out  of  business  by  unprincipled  per- 
sons who  would  not  pay  attention  to  such 
regulations  unless  policemen  were  at  their 
sides.  He  described  such  operators  as  driv- 
ing their  trucks  to  the  little  sawmills  out  In 


the  woods,  filling  them  with  raw  lumber 
bought  at  a  hi3h  price,  and  then  driviuj  them 
away-=-ready  for  customers  v.ho  do  not  mind 
paying  black-market  prices  for  what  they 
want. 

To  enforce  the  reculations,  he  continued, 
is  impossible  It  would  take  a  big  aimy  cf 
inspectors  constantly  on  the  Job.  The  only 
solution  he  sees  to  the  problem  is  for  the 
Government  to  let  the  businessmen  b2  tree 
to  operate  their  businesses  without  stran- 
gling regulations  which  are  ob3yed  only  by 
honei^t  men.  This  would  kill  the  black  mar- 
ket and  wou'.d  give  the  public  a  chance  to  get 
its  building  materials  from  dependable  con- 
cerns at  prices  which  would  be  forced  to  the 
right  level  by  keen  competition,  he  believes. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  contractor  in  a  southern 
city  took  cut  permits  to  build  eight  homes 
at  a  ccst  of  $15,000  each.  They  were  to  be 
built  for  war  veterans.  The  contractor  was 
asked  how  much  these  houses  wou'.d  have 
cost  the  purchaser  5  years  ago.  "About  $6.  J03 
or  $7,000."  was  his  answer. 

The  person  who  tries  to  buy  a  house  that 
was  built  several  years  ago  finds  the  same 
problem  of  high  prices.  Houses  built  for 
$6,500  or  $7,500  are  bringing  $15,000  or  more 
because  of  the  acute  shortage.  Families  are 
seeing  nest  eggs  saved  up  for  a  rainy  day 
going  into  the  purchase  of  homes  at  greatly 
Inflated  prices. 

When  the  housewife  has  found  a  home  she 
may  think  her  troubles  are  over.  But  the 
search  for  the  things  she  needs  for  this  home 
wiil  be  another  sad  experience.  Recent 
studies  of  the  rise  in  prices  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing in  a  southern  city  showed  that  today's 
dollar  is  worth  about  50  cents  in  comparison 
to  what  it  would  buy  a  few  years  ago.  The 
same  holds  true  for  many  Items  of  furniture. 
At  this  season  there  is  much  interest  in  porch 
furniture.  Lounge  chairs,  plentiful  5  years 
ago  at  $12.95,  are  bringing  $19.95  this  year. 
Metal  chairs,  which  sold  at  $3.19  5  years  ago, 
are  advertised  at  $6.88  today.  Ordinary  deck 
chairs,  which  brought  $1  5  years  ago,  are 
selling  at  $4  95  this  year.  Glass-top  tables 
are,  in  many  cases,  more  than  doubled  in 
price.  Fiber  rugs  advertised  at  $14.95  In  1941- 
are  selling  for  more  than  twice  as  much  this 
year.  Living-room,  bedroom,  dining-rcxjm, 
and  kitchen  furniture  prices  are  up  a  great 
deal — as  anyone  who  goes  shopping  or  looks 
In  a  display  window  knows  all  too  well. 

While  the  prices  that  must  be  paid  are  very 
distressing  to  the  family  of  low  or  moderate 
income,  the  fact  that  shortages  make  It  im- 
possible to  buy  many  necessary  items  is  dis- 
couraging, too.  The  retail  dealers  say  they 
can't  get  the  stock  of  household  furnishings 
they  need  for  their  customers.  The  buyers 
cf  sheets,  towels,  pillow  cases,  and  other  hortife 
necessities  often  have  no  merchandise — gr 
very  little — to  offer.  Such  conditions  worry 
the  retail  merchants  as  much  as  they  annoy 
the  housewife.  They  are  locking  forward  to 
the  time  when  American  homes  and  the  sup- 
plies needed  for  thrse  homes  are  plentiful 
once  more,  and  mifny  cf  them  believe  this  day 
is  being  needlessly  postponed  by  unwise  Gov- 
ernment regulations. 
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Let's  Quit  Crabbing  and  Get  Down  to  Busi- 
ness in  United  States,  Roger  Babson 
Pleads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVTEl«; 

Monday.  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  THOM.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  Roger  Babson,  emi- 


nent financial  student  and  writer,  calls 
on  the  American  people  to  get  down  to 
business  and  forget  their  worries: 

Babson  Park.  Mass.,  May  10. — Compared 
with  any  other  land  on  earth,  we,  the  peo- 
ple of  North  America,  now  are  sitting  on  top 
of  the  world.  Relative  to  any  former  pericxl. 
we  today  have  the  greatest  opportimity,  both 
as  to  current  conditions  and  future  pros- 
pects. When  you  tune  out  the  radio  croak- 
ing long  enough  to  attend  to  solid  facts  and 
figures,  you  sense  the  speed  of  recent  recon- 
version. The  outlook  Is  much  brighter  than 
some  of  the  outlookers. 

Oming  the  recent  big  strikes  there  was  an 
Interval  when  a  little  grousing  by  me  and 
others  was,  perhaps,  excusable.  It  was  a  kind 
of  low  Monday  morning,  a  natural  let-down 
after  the  victories  of  1945.  That  period  of 
indulgence,  however,  has  gone;  and  I  recom- 
mend that  the  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to 
cut  out  the  crabbing  and  restune  business. 
Despite  the  actions  of  labor  leaders  here  at 
home  and  of  Russian  leaders  abroad,  the  situ- 
ation, fundamentally,  is  cheerful.  Today,  the 
chief  cause  for  complaint  Is  the  chronic 
complaining. 

The  time  for  growling  and  grumbling  is 
when  the  goose  hangs  high,  with  everybody 
feeling  smug,  self-satisfied,  and  overcom- 
placent.  Then  crepe  draping  and  fault  find- 
ing may  do  some  good.  Crabbing  can  help 
to  restore  balance.  Today  calls  for  pressure 
on  the  opposite  side — for  assurance,  cheer- 
fulness, good  nature.  The  very  disputes  we 
deplore  arise  In  part  as  a  reaction  of  the  wide- 
spread mood  of  dissatisfaction  and  lament. 
It  Is  time  to  reverse  these  negative  trends. 

LOOKS   TO   UNITED   STATES 

This  need  for  a  more  constructive  spirit  Is 
doubly  true  In  view  of  the  new  role  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs.  UN  leadership 
will  not  be  v»on  by  formal  diplomacy,  but  by 
the  daily  attitude  which  our  people  demon- 
strate. What  would  our  international  status 
become  If  measured  by  today's  chorus  of  self- 
condemnation?  Our  global  standing  will  not 
be  helped  if  the  United  States  becomes  known 
throughout  th**  world  as  Uncle  Squawk  In- 
stead of  Uncle  Sam. 

MO    DEVASTATION    HESE 

Particularly  Impressive  are  the  reports  of 
technical  observers  who  have  been  surveying 
the  economic  ruins  of  Europe.  One  of  these 
experts  set  down  a  cold-blcxided  appraisal  of 
the  wreckage.  Then  his  feelings  got  the  bet- 
ter of  him  and  he  summed  up  his  engineering 
data:  "Blessed  Is  the  land  that  has  known  no 
bombs,  where  everyone  has  plenty  to  eat 
and  where  people  are  not  worn  down  by 
years  of  deprivation." 

America  took  full  share  of  combat,  but  we 
led  the  world  In  production.  We  have  come 
to  possess  Industrial  facilities  beyond  any- 
thing heretofore  Imagined.  Our  research 
and  technique  in  a  few  years  scored  advances 
that  normally  might  have  taken  a  quarter 
century.  America  has  ciuse  for  great  thank- 
fulness. Tes:  I  am  still  bullish  on  the 
United  States. 

NEW   HIGHS    AHEAD 

After  the  V-days  Washington  prophets 
forecast  dire  unemployment.  They  were 
wrong.  Furthermore,  Instead  of  sagging,  re- 
tail trade  has  soared,  brisk  even  in  strike- 
bound areas.  Overriding  the  shortage  of 
gcxxis  and  stoppage  of  output,  business  vital- 
ity has  defied  the  grief  mongers.  Ample  buy- 
ing power  points  to  still  further  expansion. 

Besides  the  stricken  nations  of  the  world, 
there  are  key  groups  of  our  own  people  right 
here  at  home  who  should  let  up  their  gloomy 
forebodings.  A  reconversion  to  confidence 
will  aid  wage  workers  to  raise  output  and  aid 
farmers  to  raise  crops.  A  holiday  on  crab- 
bing will  put  fresh  heart  into  postwar  plans 
of  executlTcs  and  returning  veterans,  extra 
pep  into  campaigixs  of  salesmen. 


BUKTK-OUT    THOSE   BLUSS 

This  country  has  been  chosen  as  the  site 
of  the  future  United  Nations  world  capital. 
In  the  light  of  this  honor  it  is  particularly 
Important  that  America  should  regain  lu 
ancestral  fortitude.  In  some  misguided  mo- 
ments It  may  have  appeared  that  America 
had  switched  Its  national  emblem  from  the 
eagle  to  the  crab.  This  dour  mood  must  lift. 
Instead,  we  should  make  the  most  of  the  un- 
precedented opportunities.  To  capitalize  to 
the  full  our  abounding  material  and  spirit- 
ual resources  we  need  the  positive  formula: 
Rather  than  crabbing  atjout  yesterday,  let 
us  count  our  manifold  blessings  for  to- 
moirow. 


Visionary  World  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  article  entitled  "The  Visionary 
World  Government,"  by  Ira  E.  Bennett, 
former  editor-in-chief  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  w"hich  appeared  in  the  March- 
April  edition  of  National  Defense  News, 
published  by  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution: 

THE    TISIONAKT    WOaU)   COVEKNMENT 

(By  Ira  E.  Bennett,  former  editor-in-chief, 
Washington  Post) 

The  favorite  argument  of  the  advocates  of  a 
world  government  is  shaped  in  the  form  of  an 
analogy : 

"The  nations  should  form  a  world  govern- 
ment. Just  as  the  American  Stated  formed  the 
United  States  Government.  This  Govern- 
ment should  Join  others  in  forming  a  world 
government  that  would  be  strong  enough  to 
prevent  war  among  nations,  Jtist  as  the 
United  States  Government  prevents  war 
among  the  States." 

That  is  a  plausible  analogy — imtil  analyzed. 

Tlie  statement  that  the  American  States 
formed  the  United  States  Government  is 
startling  news.  It  Is  a  discovery  worthy  of 
the  genius  of  those  who  propose,  off-hand, 
that  the  Government  shall  make  a  parricidal 
end  of  its  creator,  the  Constitution. 

By  examining  the  Constitution,  which  ap- 
parently they  have  neglected  to  do.  the  advo- 
cates of  world  government  could  make  an- 
other discovery  whose  importance  might  im- 
press them.  They  could  read  the  first  three 
words,  "We  the  people."  and  thus  Identify  the 
power  that  created  both  the  Union  and  the 
Government.  In  the  meantime,  not  know- 
ing that  important  fact,  the  world-govern- 
ment enthusiasts  say: 

"The  United  States  Government  should  Join 
others  in  forming  a  world  government." 

So  it  is  proposed  that  the  Government 
should  ignore  the  people  and  the  Consti- 
tution. 

It  was  not  always  supposed  that  the  serv- 
ants of  the  people  had  been  granted  such  sov- 
ereign powers  as  to  enable  them  to  over- 
nile  the  people.  In  the  hcHse-and-buggy 
days  when  defeatism  was  unknown,  and  when 
men  gloried  in  the  American  sysUm  instead 
of  defaming  it.  the  true  nature  of  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  was  expressed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  without  mincing  words.  Mr. 
Justice  Matthews,  for  example,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court  In  the  case  of  Yick  Wo  v. 
Hopkins  (118  U.  S.  356).  said: 

"Sovereignty  itself  is,  of  course,  not  sub- 
ject to  law,  for  It  is  the  author  and  source 


of  law:  but  in  our  systam,  while  sovereign 
powara  are  delegated  to  Uw  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment, sovereignty  itadf  raniains  with  the 
people,  by  whom  and  (or  whom  all  govern- 
ment  exists  and  acts  " 

This  opinion  was  uttered  before  the  dts- 
coTery  of  the  atom  bomb.  Therefore,  it  is 
obsolete,  according  to  the  defeatists  and 
alarmists  who  now  rely  upon  a  streamhued 
Supreme  Court  to  modernize  the  Nation. 
Although  panic  has  almost  cteprived  them  of 
reason,  the  world -government  sealots  ptn 
great  hopes  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  in  view 
of  recent  decisions  which  seem  to  concede 
that  the  Government  poaseswa  unlimited 
•overeignty.  Whatever  otbars  may  do.  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Supreme  Court 
is  not  dilatory.  It  not  only  keeps  pace  with 
the  atom  bomb,  but  outdoes  it  in  demolish- 
ing ancient  landmarks.  The  court  has  dis- 
covered tliat  truth  i^  transitory  anc  Jtfbjaet 
to  revision.  It  has  not  yet  expressly  CecUred 
that  the  people  are  not  sovereign.  Wben 
it  does  so.  the  court  might  be  asked  this  le- 
spectfui  question:  "By  what  authority  do 
you  act  as  a  court?" 

Some  very  able  men  have  confused  the 
United  States  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  assumed  that  the 
Government   itself   Is  sovereign. 

If  asked  bow  the  Government  would  ef- 
fect the  change  whereby  the  present  system 
would  be  abolished  and  the  United  Stated 
placed  under  a  world  government,  these  gen- 
tlemen probably  would  answer,  "By  treaty." 

Is  the  treaty  power  so  great?  Is  It  not  only 
able  to  Ignore  or  overrule  all  other  powers 
delegated  by  the  Consiliulon.  but  to  exer- 
cise all  remaining  sovereignty  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  reserved  by  the  people? 

Let  us  see  what  Justice  Story  had  to  say 
on  this  point: 

"A  power  given  by  the  Constitution,"  he 
says,  "cannot  supersede  or  interfere  with  any 
other  of  its  fundamental  provisions.  Each 
Is  equally  obligatory,  and  of  paramount  au- 
thority within  Its  scope;  and  no  one  embraces 
a  right  to  annihilate  any  otho-.  A  treaty  to 
cliange  the  organization  of  the  Government, 
to  annihilate  its  sovereignty,  to  overturn  its 
republican  form,  or  to  deprive  it  of  lu  con- 
stitutional powers,  would  be  void;  because  it 
would  destroy  what  It  was  designed  merely 
to  fulfill:  the  will  of  the  people  " 

This  was  another  preatomlc  opinion. 
How  could  Justice  Story  be  expected  to  know 
that  a  world  government  is  the  only 
whereby  civilization  can  i>e  prevented  fr 
committing  suicide?  And  that  the  plan 
must  be  put  Into  effect  Immediately,  before 
someone  touches  a  button  in  Boorlboola-gha 
and  obliterates  New  York  City? 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  world  govern- 
ment are  ready  to  submit  the  whole  question 
to  the  people — not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Their  idea  Is  to  call  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion composed  of  delegates  from  all  nations 
belonging  to  the  United  Nations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  Charter  that  was  bom 
just  before  Hiroshima.  Instead  of  a  league 
of  nations,  they  propose  a  government  de- 
riving its  specific  powers  from  the  peoples  of 
the  world  for  the  prevention  of  war.     • 

So  the  idea  Is  that  American  delegates  shall 
sit  In  a  world  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  a  world  constitution  to  supersede  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Where  Is  the  authority  to  appoint  such  dele- 
gates? There  are  only  two  lawful  methods 
provided  for  Initiating  amendments,  and 
neither  of  these  Is  proposed  by  the  world 
government  antitxmib  enthusiasts.  Do  they 
Intend,  then,  to  resort  to  bloodshed  and  war  in 
order  to  amend  the  Constitution?  Let  us 
hope  that  even  In  their  hsste  they  will  not 
stain  their  souls  with  blood. 

Old  fogy  ideas  cling  to  the  American  Con- 
stitution lUce  soil  upon  a  tom-up  vine.  It 
Is  almost  impossible  to  break  away  trom  the 
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ideas  of  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. James  Madison,  and  John  Marshall, 
notwithstanding  the  utter  Ignorance  of  all 


contracts  expire  simultaneously  Industry- 
wide. The  immediate  steps  toward  this  goal 
shall  be: 
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2.   CONTKACT  POLICT 

(a)  Because    of    the    concerted    drive    to 
break  down  price  control  we  must  oppose 
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(e)  In  our  efforts  to  keep  prices  down  we 
should  not  concern  ourselves  with  whether 
the  corporations  are  protected  in  maintain- 
ing their  high-profit  levels.  Tiie  corpora- 
tions are   adequately  capable  of   protecting 
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(a)  Unemployment-compensation  benefits 
to  veterans  wherever  a  strike  is  in  progress 
(and  we  shall  work  toward  amending  State 
laws  on  similar  basis). 

(b)  Expansion    cf    education    and    voca- 
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The  UAW-CIO  reafllrms  its  con5l8tent  fXiW.d 
for  the  delcnse  of  our  own  country.  All  of 
contemporary  history  proves  clearly  that  the 
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Ideas  of  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. James  Madison,  and  John  Marshall, 
notwithstanding  the  utter  ignorance  of  all 
those  worthies  in  such  matters  as  nuclear 
fission  and  atomic  bombs.  The  world-con- 
stitution party  must  still  conform  to  an- 
cient rules  in  pushing  forward  their  great 
project  of  :,crap7lng  the  Constitution.  They 
must  either  persuade  two-thirds  of  Congress 
td  propose  an  amendment  or  Induce  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  to  call  upon  Congress  for 
a  convention:  and  then,  after  the  amend- 
ments have  been  framed,  they  must  induce 
the  people  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  to 
approve  them. 

^n  View  of  the  hair-trigger  nature  of  the 
atom  emergency  It  is  disheartening  to  con- 
template the  long  delay  that  must  Intervene 
before'  a  world  government  can  grapple  with 
the  danger.  Possibly  some  of  the  enthu- 
siasts may  decide  to  turn  'rom  total  Idealism 
ind  Inject  a  little  realism  Into  their  calcula- 
tions,'^ust  for  expediency's  sake.  Perhaps 
^  Ihey  may  conclude  that  the  United  States 
'  as  it  stands,  barnacles  and  all.  is  as  tough 
as  any  other  nation,  and  able  to  take  care  of 
Itself  for  the  time  being,  pending  the  com- 
ing of  the  far-off  event  toward  which  the 
whole  creation  moves. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  VhE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\      Monday,  May  13,  1946 

Mf.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  pobcy  as  adopted 
at  Chicago,  111.,  on  April  19,  1946,  by  the 
international  executive  board  of  the 
United  Automobile,  Aircraft,  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America, 
UAW-CIO: 

Policy  Statement 

Onttbe  basts  of  the  decisions  of  the  Atlantic 
City  fconventlon  and  the  problems  that  were 
referred  by  the  convention,  the  International 
executive  board  hereby  adopts  the  following 
atatement  of  policy: 

1.   WAGE  POUCY 

Higher  wages  did  not  result  from  any  so- 
called  partnership  of  industry  and  labcr. 
Our  big  wage  victories  had  to  be  fought  for 
and  won.  These  wage  increases  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  technological  advances  in 
Industry  and  profits  and  not  through  higher 
prices  They  must  not  be  sweated  from  the 
workers  through  a  speed-up.  Hence,  we  re- 
pudiate all  plans  attempting  to  link  wage 
Increases  to  increased  manual  productivity, 
since  such  plans  encourage  the  cutting  of 
workers'  wages  if  they  fail  to  reach  standards 
of  production  arbitrarily  set  by  the  company 
without  employee  participation. 

We  further  declare  that  while  profits 
must  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  asking  for 
wage  increases,  they  must  not  be  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  determining  our  wage  de- 
mands. We  reaffirm  our  historic  position 
that  capital  is  entitled  to  a  fair  rettim  on  its 
Investment,  but  that  the  worker  must  not  be 
penalized  becaiise  of  the  technical  produc- 
tion Inefflciency,  faulty  merchandising  poli- 
cies, or  other  short-comings  of  management. 

Within  this  policy  our  union  decides  as 
follows : 

(a)  "Industry-wide  bargaining  and  na- 
tional wage  agreements"  has  far  too  long  re- 
mained an  empty  slogan  in  our  imlon.  This 
goal  can  be  achieved  only  by  having  all  wage 


/contracts  expire  simultaneously  industry- 
wide. The  immediate  steps  toward  this  goal 
shall  be: 

(1)  The  International  Executive  Board 
shall  appoint  an  International  Wage  and 
Contract  Policy  Committee. 

(2)  This  committee  shall  work  with  the 
assistance  of  the  competitive  shop  depart- 
ment and  research  department,  the  wage  and 
hour  councils,  and  other  departments  of  the 
international  union  to  establish  minimum 
uniform  wage  and  contract  standards  to 
cover  the  main  classifications  of  work  in 
plants  under  UAW-CIO  Jurisdiction. 

(3)  That  no  agreement  on  wages  or  other 
issues  of  collective  bargaining  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  International  union,  its  of- 
ficers or  representatives  which  falls  to  meet 
the  minimum  standards  thus  established. 

(b)  The  effort  to  eliminate  wage  inequities 
in  a  single  corporation  or  plant  Is  not  a  de- 
partmental problem  but  must  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  entire  union.  This  policy  must 
receive  the  full  attention  of  all  officers  and 
regional  directors  and  must  be  undertaken 
in  the  plants  of  all  corporations.  The  elim- 
ination of  wage  inequities  within  the  plants 
Is  an  Important  step  toward  elimination  of 
wage    Inequities    in    the    Industry. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  working  toward 
wage  equalization  at  the  higher  levels  of  the 
skilled  workers'  rates  In  captive  and  Jobbing 
shops  and  to  work  out  other  skilled  trades 
policies,  each  regional  director.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  International  Wage  and  Con- 
tract Policy  Committee  and  the  Skilled  Trades 
Department  of  the  International,  shall  call 
regional  conferences  of  skilled  workers  wlth- 
Ing  60  days.  This  shall  be  followed  by  a 
national  conference  within  the  following  30 
days.  On  the  basis  of  the  decisions  of  this 
conference  the  International  Executive 
Board  shall  adopt  a  comprehensive  skilled- 
trades  program  for  our  union. 

(d)  Our  union  has  not  ytt  decisively  won 
the  battle  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for 
men  and  women  workers.  In  many  plants 
we  are  still  plagued  by  the  lower-paying 
•female  classification  of  work."  The  terms 
"comparable  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
in  comparable  operations"  are  narrowly  In- 
terpreted by  management  In  violation  df  the 

.  equal  pay  principle.  To  prctsct  both  men 
and  women  workers  we  must  break  down 
these  narrow  Interpretations  and  win  equal 
pay  not  only  In  contract  words  but  also  In 
deeds. 

(e)  Where  piecework  systems  still  exist 
the  companies  in  most  cases  are  proceed- 
ing to  cut  piecework  rates  in  order  to  take 
back  part  of  the  blanket  wage  Increases 
which  they  were  forced  to  give.  We  must 
fight  these  cuts  and  continue  our  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  piecework  system  entirely. 
We  reaffirm  our  policy  established  at  the  1943 
Buffalo  convention  that  piecework  systems 
of  compensation  shall  not  be  Instituted  or 
extended. 

(f)  Besides  these  Immediate  alms  our  un- 
ion must  conduct  widespread  education  for 
our  long  range  goals  such  as  the  guaranteed 
annual  wage  and  the  30-hour  work  week 
with  40  hours'  pay. 

(g)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  to  fight  for  the 
establishment  of  a  vacation  plan  which  will 
provide  for  time  off  upward  to  30  days  after 
10  years'  service. 

(h)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  to  fight  for  the 
establishment  of  old-age  retirement  plans; 
funds  to  be  provided  for  by  the  employers. 

(1)  In  order  to  eliminate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  seasonal  rise  and  fall  bf  production 
of  automobiles  due  to  merchandising  and 
mechanical  problems.  It  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  International  Wage  and 
Contract  Committee  to  work  toward  more 
equalized  production  thus  eliminating  the 
seasonal  lay-offs  as  a  result  of  model 
changes,  etc. 


2.   CONTHACT  POLICT 

(a)  Because  of  the  concerted  drive  to 
break  down  price  control  we  must  oppose 
long  term  contracts  and  long  term  frozen 
wage  clauses.  The  Chrysler  formula  which 
gives  us  the  right  to  reopen  wages  on  CO 
days'  notice  Is  more  attuned  to  the  work- 
ers' interests  under  present  conditions  than 
closing  our  contracts  for  a  2-year  period 
and  freezing  our  wages  beyond  a  1-year  pi;- 
rlod,  such  as  the  union  was  forced  to  accejit 
In  General  Motors. 

(b)  We  believe  that  wages  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  other  contract  provisions  In  col- 
lective bargaining  negotiations.  We  de- 
nounce the  efforts  of  some  corporations  to 
use  wage  issues  as  a  bargaining  point  In  i.n 
effort  to  weaken  or  destroy  union  contracts. 

(c)  We  reaffirm  our  stand  in  favor  of 
complete  union  responsibility  In  the  execu- 
tion of  existing  contracts  and  oppose,  as 
detrimental  to  our  union  strength  and  soli- 
darity, all  forms  of  unauthorized  or  "will- 
cat"  strikes,  stoppages,  or  organized  slow- 
downs. We  must  win  settlement  of  our 
Just  grievances  by  actions  that  are  In  accord 
with  our  democratic  constitutional  proce- 
dures. 

(d)  We  affirm  that  It  Is  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  orderly  collective-bargaining  rela- 
tions between  management  and  labor  a.id 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  that  all  managements  grant  union 
security  clauses  In  contracts  In. -the  form  of 
the  union  shop  and  the  check-off  of  dues. 
We  must  fight  to  prevent  any  weakening 
of  our  union  security.  We  must  regain  cur 
lost  ground  on  this  issue  in  General  Motors 
and  win  such  union  security  for  the  fi"st 
time  In  Chrysler  and  other  corporations 
which  have  not  yet  agreed  to  this  Important 
phase  of  better  labor-management  relations. 

(e)  We  stand  unalterably  opposed  to,  and 
will  struggle  to  prevent  or  eliminate,  any  and 
all  types  of  arbitrary  penalty  systems  which 
the  corporations  have  falsely  labeled  "cora- 
pany  security."  Such  arbitrary  penalty  sys- 
tems undermine  normal  collective  bargaining 
relations,  which  are  essential  to  effective  and 
genuine  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 

(f)  The  lack  of  a  coordinated  CIO  strategy 
within  the  last  wage  drive  was  one  of  the 
major  shortcomings  which  must  not  be  re- 
peated In  the  movement  for  better  contracts 
next  year.  Our  representatives  on  the  n.i- 
tlonal  board  of  CIO  must  commence  working 
now  for  a  unified  strategy  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Phil  Murray  for  the  battles 
that  He  ahead  of  us. 

(g)  Our  opposition  to  any  peacetime  no- 
strlke  pledge  must  find  Its  reflection  in  all 
contracts  signed  by  the  UAW-CIO. 

3.  PRICE  POLICY 

(a)  We  support  President  Phil  Murray  In 
declaring  that  members  of  CIO  must  Join 
with  millions  of  other  Americans  In  repelling 
attacks  on  price  control.  If  price«and  rent 
ceilings  are  destroyed  and  Inflation  results 
it  is  the  worker  who  will  suffer  first.  WUh 
the  same  persistence  and  energy  that  has 
marked  our  historic  fight  for  wage  Increases 
we  must  resist  all  attacks  upon  price  con- 
trol. If  the  reactionary  forces  In  America 
succeed  in  their  drive  to  wreck  price  control, 
and  prices  skyrocket,  thus  plunging  the  Na- 
tion Into  inflationary  chaos,  such  a  situation 
will  force  the  opening  of  the  wag^s  which 
have  been  frozen  by  contract  provisions. 

(b)  To  succeed  in  this  struggle ^e  must 
eradicate  all  illusions  that  we  have  already 
fought  and  won  the  price  battle;  that  v.-e 
prevented  a  price  Increase  In  General  Motors 
products.  GM  cars  already  range  from  $36 
to  $417  higher  than  1942  prices  and  will  i»o 
up  still  higher  under  the  OPA  "adjustable 
price  Increase"  formula  for  new  automobiles. 
The  battle  to  maintain  price  and  rent  con- 
trols, far  from  being  won,  has  Just  begun. 
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,  (c)  In  our  efforts  to  keep  prices  down  we 
should  not  concern  ourselves  with  whether 
the  corporations  are  protected  in  maintain- 
ing their  hlgh-proflt  levels.  Tlie  corpora- 
tions are  adequately  capable  of  protecting 
their  own  profit  levels  without  any  help  from 
labor  spokesmen.  In  this  connection  we  op- 
pose in  principle  any  plan  to  raise  prices  for 
corporation  products  during  certain  periods 
and  lowering  them  during  other  periods  of 
the  year  under  the  false  theory  that  thereby 
employment  will  be  evenly  spread  throughout 
the  year,  for  the  reason  that  this  theory 
must  inevitably  lead  to  correlated  proposals 
to  reduce  wages  as  prices  are  cut.  We  oppose 
any  plan  to  cut  workers'  wages  if  living  costs 
decrease  by  a  certain  percentage.  Such  a 
wage-cut  plan  was  incorporated  in  a  St. 
Louis  contract  signed  by  the  garment  work- 
ers' union.  It  must  not  be  Incorporated  in 
any  UAW-CIO  contract. 

(d»  We  stand  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
recent  wage-price  order  of  the  Truman  ad- 
mlnUtration.  CIO  and  all  other  labor 
groups  opposed  to  inflation  are  fully  Justi- 
fied in  demanding  that  there  be  no  more 
freezing  of  wages  such  as  was  imposed  un- 
der wartime  conditions.  At  the  same  tin:e 
labor  demands  of  Government  strict  and 
effective  rent  and  price  control  to  keep  down 
living  costs. 

4.    POLITICAL    ACTION 

Not  only  the  forces  of  reaction  but  also 
certain  groupings  posing  as  progressives  are 
striving  to  undermine  the  political  arm  of 
CIO— the  PAC — and  to  damage  the  National 
Citizens  PAC.  We  hereby  reaffirm  our  sup- 
port of  the  political  action  policy  of  the  CIO 
and  decide  that  through  Independent  po- 
litical action  we  shall: 

(a)  Work  for  the  nomination  of  and  give 
full  support  In  the  1946  primaries  to  progres- 
sive candidates  of  either  major  political  party 
who  have  pledged  themselves  to  advance  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

(b)  That  where  no  candidate  supported  by 
a  major  party  Is  acceptable  to  labor  and  the 
progressive  elements  in  the  community,  we 
encourage  the  entry  of  independents  or  third 
candidates  In  the  race. 

(c)  That  we  work  toward  the  eventual 
formation  of  a  broad  third  party  based  on 
the  thinking  and  interests  of  millions  of  the 
labor,  farmer,  professional  and  other  progres- 
sive people  of  our  Nation.  Such  a  movement 
can  succeed  if  it  is  not  prematurely  launched 
on  a  narrow  basis. 

(d)  In  our  political  activities  we  shall  not 
only  expose  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
reactionaries  but  also  shall  make  clear  that 
President  Truman  and  his  administration  are 
yielding  and  capitulating  on  issue  after  issue 
to  the  forces  of  reaction. 

5.    WAt    VETESANS 

The  veterans  of  World  War  n  are  generally 
playing  a  progressive  role  In  our  Nation. 
Their  special  problems  as  veterans  will  con- 
tinue for  years  to  come,  and  hence  we  must 
favor  the  continuance  and  expansion  of  spe- 
cial organizational  forms  to  care  for  the  needs 
of  our  war  veteran  members.  The  interna- 
tional executive  board  hereby  decides: 

(1)  .The  veterans'  department  of  the  inter- 
national union  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  war  veteran. 

(2)  Each  regional  director  shall  appoint  a 
member  of  his  staff  who  is  a  war  veteran  to 
coordinate  under  his  supervision  the  han- 
dling of  veterans'  problems  in  the  region. 

(3)  Periodic  UAW-CIO  veterans'  confer- 
ences shall  be  held  within  the  regions  and 
also  on  a  national  scale. 

(4)  The  decisions  of  the  Atlantic  City  con- 
vention on  Army  hospitals  and  aid  to  disabled 
veterans  shall  be  promptly  Implemented. 

(5)  We  call  upon  Congress  to  amend  the 
CI  blU  of  rights  to  include: 


(a)  Unemplojrment-compensation  benefits 
to  veterans  wherever  a  strike  is  in  progress 
(and  we  shall  work  toward  amending  State 
laws  on  similar  basis). 

(b)  Expansion  of  education  and  voca- 
tional training  opportuniUes  so  that  the  vet- 
eran shall  ieceive  a  subsistence  allowance 
of  $100  monthly  with  an  additional  $23  per 
month  for  each  dependent. 

(6)  Adjusted  service  discharge  pay  to  all 
veterans  t>ased  on  length  and  place  of  serv- 
ice: $3  for  each  day  of  domestic  S'^rvice:  $4 
for  each  day  of  overseas  service;  minimum 
of  $100  and  maximum  of  $3,500  for  ihosc  per- 
forming no  overseas  service;  minimum  of 
$500  and  maximum  of  $4,500  fur  those  who 
served  overseas. 

(7)  Endorse  and  promote  the  passage  of 
Senator  Wagners  bill  to  give  all  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  the  merchant  marine 
credit  of  $160  to  their  social  security  account 
for  each  month  or  fraction  thereof  spent  in 
such  service. 

(8)  Promote  an  increase  of  30  percent  In 
pensions  to  all  disabled  veterans  to  compen- 
sate for  the  rise  In  living  costs. 

6.    WOMEN 

Besides  the  struggle  for  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  the  International  Executi\e  Boards 
decides : 

(1)  Per  the  inclusion  In  all  UAW-CIO  con- 
tracts of  the  model  clause  against  discrimi- 
nation and  the  model  clause  on  maternity. 

(2)  That  all  regional  directors  stand  in- 
structed to  disapprove  any  contract  that 
discriminates  against  our  women  members. 

(3)  For  the  prot-^tlon  of  seniority  lights 
of  women  workers  and  to  end  unfair  bumping 
and  lay-off  procedures  we  shall  work  toward 
the  elimination  of  separate  seniority  lists 
for  women,  the  final  solution  of  which  )s  to 
be  found  In  the  elimination  of  Job  classifi- 
cation based  upon  sex. 

7.  ORGANIZE    THE    CNOSCANI7CO 

The  UAW-CIO  must  undertake  the  organ- 
ization of  the  unorganized  together  with  the 
steel  workers,  electrical  workers,  farm-equip- 
ment workers,  and  the  other  CIO  unions. 
Hence,  we  favor  the  establishment  of  ma- 
chinery by  the  CIO  structure  of  all  Jurisdic- 
tional conflicts. 

The  convention  decisions  on  organizing 
the  white-collar  workers,  dealing  with  ihe 
problems  of  runaway  plants,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  an  adequate  staff  to  offanlze  the 
tmorganized  workers  In  our  industry,  must 
he  speedily  carried  out. 

Each  regional  director  shall  lay  plan<  In 
conjunction  with  local  unions  to  crganlre 
the  unorganized  workers  In  the  plants  now 
covered  t)y  collective-bargaining  agreements. 

8.  EXTEND  INTERNAL  DEMOCRACY 

(a)  The  full  resources  of  the  International 
union  must  be  extended  to  the  convention 
committee  which  is  now  investigating  the 
reports  of  gangster  coercion  against  our 
membership. 

(b)  The  fair-practice  and  antidiscrimina- 
tion department  of  the  international  shall, 
with  the  full  backing  of  the  international  ex- 
ecutive board,  undertake  to  eliminate  unfair 
practices  against  minority  groups  and  to  pro- 
mote through  education  the  fundamental 
principle  of  equal  rights,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(c)  The  constitutional  rights  of  our  mem- 
bership to  belong  to  our  union  regardless  of 
religion,  race,  creed.  coIch",  political  affiliation, 
or  nationality,  shall  be  fully  protected  from 
all  forms  of  Catholic-baiting.  Protestant- 
baiting,  Jew-baiting,  Negro-baiting,  and  Rtd- 
baiting. 

(d)  Regional  directors  shall  report  to  re- 
gional conferences  of  their  local  unions  after 
each  board  meeting  so  that  the  membership 
can  be  mobUized  lor  the  execution  of 
decisions. 


t.   rOUKN    POUCT 

The  UA^-CIO  reaffirms  Its  consistent  stand 
for  the  defense  of  our  own  country.  All  of 
contemporary  history  prove*  clearly  that  the 
defense  of)  our  country  rests  on  the  solid 
foundationW  collective  security  by  the  peace- 
loving  nations.  The  Winston  ChurchlHs  and 
WlUlHm  Randolph  Hearsts  who  are  trying  to 
divide  the  United  Nations  are  thus  striving 
to  lead  our  country  to  disaster.  We  favor  in- 
dependence for  all  colonies,  the  outlawing  of 
peacetime  military  conscription  and  support 
world-wide  economic  cooperation  We  urce 
the  Big  Three — BrIUin,  Soviet  Russia,  and  the 
United  States  of  America — to  Iron  cut  their 
differences  and  work  unitedly  inside  the 
United  Nations  Just  as  they  successfully 
fought  unitedly  to  defeat  fascism  durhig  the 
war.  On  this  Issue  we  stand  en  common 
ground  with  lnt4>rnational  labor  organized  in 
the  WFTU.  We  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  WFTU.  and  shall  do  all  In  our  power 
to  induce  our  Government  to  secure  repre- 
sentation of  the  WFTU  on  the  Economio 
and  Security  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations. 

10.  ITNEMPLOYED 

While  carrylnn  out  our  other  tasks  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  large  numbeni 
of  our  members  remain  laid  off  and  thus  have 
special  problems. 

The  UAW-CIO  must  continue  to  build  lt» 
unemployed  committees  in  every  local  union, 
call  meetings  of  Ite  unemployed  members, 
handle  Individual  compensation  and  wel'sre 
cases  and  campaign  for  favorable  State  and 
Federal  legislation  for  the  unemployed  We 
must  energetically  fight  for  our  Just  demand 
for  a  Federal  minimum  unemployment  com- 
pensation standard  of  $25  for  26  weeks  and 
fight  for  the  federalization  of  workmen's 
compensation. 

11.    INTERNAL   tJWriT 

The  UAW-CIO.  an  industrial  union,  can- 
not be  united  on  an  orientation  toward  the 
AFL,  which  Is  based  upon  craft  union  the- 
ories. The  top  officers,  regional  dircctora. 
locals,  and  membership  must  be  united 
around  the  pollciea  of  the  CIO  and  under 
the  stalwart  leadership  of  President  PhU  Mur- 
ray. The  opposition  to  labor  unity  and  to 
Internal  unity  in  our  own  union  stems  from 
the  policies  and  actions  of  men  like  Lewta. 
Dubinsky.  Woll,  and  Hutchinson  of  the  APL. 
These  men  are  determined  to  split  and  de- 
stroy the  CIO.  They  must  not  succeed. 
Unity  behind  the  CIO  program  is  the  desire  i 
of  the  men  and  women  who  work  In  tbe,' 
plants  under  our  Jurisdiction.  The  Interna- 
tional executive  board  pledges  Itself  to  work  . 
for  the  achievement  of  such  a  durable  unity 
Inside  the  UAW-CIO. 

Upon  the   adoption  of   this  policy   state- 
ment the  international  executive  board  shall 
select  a  committee  of  aeven  members,  four 
of  whom  shall   be  top  officers,  "to  bring   in     ' 
recommendations  for  the  Implementation  of    ^ 
these  policies. 

The  headquarters  of  UAW-CIO  are  at 
411  West  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Detroit  2. 
Mich.  Tiie  officers  are  listed  as  follows: 
Walter  P.  Reuther.  president:  R.  J. 
Thomas,  vice  president;  Georpe  F.  Addes, 
secretary-treasurer;  Richard  T.  Leonard. 
%ice  president. 

The  international  executive  board 
members  are  Arnold  Atwood.  CJeorge 
Burt,  Kenneth  Forbes.  Martin  Oerber, 
Richard  Cesser,  Jack  Holt,  Charles  H. 
Kerrigan,  John  W.  Livingson,  Percy 
Llewellyn,  Joseph  Mattscn,  Norman 
Matthews,  Emil  Mazey,  William  Mc- 
Aulay,  Paul  E.  Miley.  Cyril  V.  OUalloran, 
Richard  E.  Reisinger.  Thomas  J.  Star- 
ling, William  Stevenson. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Life  mag- 
azine recently  published  an  article  en- 
titled "Greed  on  the  Farm."  I  wish  to 
include  in  my  extension  of  remarks  a 
reply  thereto  made  by  Mr.  Rufus  How- 
ard, president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Commissioners.  Secretaries,  and 
Directors  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Howard 
is  one  of  Nebraska's  outstanding  citizens 
and  is  director  of  agriculture  for  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 
.  The  reply  is  as  follows: 

Mat  8.  1946. 
To  the  Editors  of  Life  Magazine. 

Sirs:  In  your  editorial  of  May  6.  entitled 
"Greed  on  the  Farm."  you  draw  upon  the 
legend  of  Robin  Hood  to  indict  the  American 
farmer  as  a  "corn  engrosser,"  who  "hoards 
gram  until  he  can  get  famine  prices."  If  I 
recall  correctly.  Robin  Hood,  who  with  his 
playful  associates  Little  John.  Friar  Tuck,  and 
Alan-a-Dale.  robbed  the  rich  to  help  the  poor, 
was  an  enemy  of  the  feudal  barons,  the  king's 
foresters,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham.  In 
other  words,  be  strove  against  officialdom  and 
bureaucracy,  not  against  the  farmer  who 
tilled  his  fields  and  tended  his  flecks. 

It  Is  true  pwrhaps  that  the  farmer  has 
shown  some  desire  to  participate  in  the  prof- 
Its  of  the  war  period.  It  is  also  true  that 
hoarding  on  the  farms,  where  it  exists, 
may  be  as  reprehensible  as  the  hoarding 
of  clothing  and  other  basic  commodities 
by  manufacturers,  and  the  withholding  of 
labor  by  labor  unions,  until  they,  too.  can 
get  famine  prices.  I  refer  you.  however, 
to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  released  on  April  29, 
which  shows  that  all  stocks  of  wheat  are 
40  percent  below  those  of  April  1,  1945.  and 
that  stocks  of  corn  are  19  percent  below  that 
of  a  year  ago.  The  movement  of  grain  from 
the  farms  has  been  and  Is  above  average. 
Large  shipments  of  wheat  and  corn  are  being 
made  In  compliance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  th%  President's  Famine  Emergency 
Committee.  These  facts.  I  believe,  are  evi- 
dence that  the  farmer  is  not  guilty  of  any 
general  conspiracy  In  the  matter  of  "hoard- 
ing." and  that  he  does  Join  with  his  urban 
brethren  In  the  desire  to  relieve  suffering  In 
the  famine-stricken  areas. 

You  make  comparisons  of  gross  farm  in- 
come of  $10,000,000,000  before  the  war  and 
$24,000,000,000  for  1945.  Figures  for  cash 
farm  expenses  are  not  available  for  last  year. 
However,  farm  expenses  ordinarily  amount  to 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  gross  farm 
income  which  lowers  the  net  farm  Income 
to  less  than  $10,000,000,000.  Since  18  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
live  on  the  land,  the  proportionate  share  of 
the  national  Income  received  by  farmers  can 
hardly  be  considered  excessive.  In  fact, 
farmers  received  less  than  8  percent  of  the 
total  national  net  ihcome. 

Your  accusation  that  "Farmers  went  on 
feeding  our  dwindling  grain  supplies  to  their 
cows,  chickens,  and  pigs"  suggests  a  failure 
to  understand  the  basic  nature  of  our  farm 
economy,  particularly  in  the  Grain  Belt.  Not 
only  are  these  cows,  chickens,  and  pigs  an 
essential  part  of  our  own  dietary  require- 
ments, but  a  proper  balance  between  the 
growing  of  grain  and  the  feeding  of  livestock 
Is  e?sentlal  to  a  healthy  agricultural  econ- 
omy.   IX  the  farmer  were   to  change  over- 


night from  a  grain-and-livestock  farmer  to  a 
mere  grain-selling  farmer,  he  would  suffer 
an  immediate  financial  loss,  would  deplete 
his  soil,  and  do  an  Injury  to  American  agri- 
culture, which  would  be  reflected  years  hence 
In  a  lower  standard  of  living  not  only  for  our 
farm  population,  but  for  the  American  people 
as  a  whole,  and  perhaps  those  of  other  lands 
as  well. 

In  one  paragraph  of  your  editorial  you 
apparently  attempt  to  distribute  the  equities 
fairly  by  pointing  out  that  the  farmer  has 
been  no  worse  than  those  engaged  In  other 
pursuits.  I  suggest,  however,  that  one  sen- 
tence In  that  paragraph  might  have  been 
used  as  the  title  of  your  editorial,  and  should 
be  your  guide  In  future  discxisslons  of  this 
question,  "Let  him  who  is  without  greed  cast 
the  first  rock  at  the  faimer." 
Respectfully  yours, 

RuFTJS  Howard, 
President.  National  Association  of 
Commissioners.  Secretaries,  and 
Directors  of  Agriculture;  Direc- 
tor, Nebraska  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  massachvsetts 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March,  5),  1946 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^^k  to 
have  inserted  in  the  CoNGREssION.^L  Rec- 
ord a  speech  delivered  by  me  over  the 
radio  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sunday,  May 
12,  in  behalf  of  the  emergency  food  col- 
lection now  in  progress  throughout  the 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladles,  gentlemen,  and  the  radio  audience, 
of  all  the  pains  and  sufferings  which  the 
human  family  is  forced  to  endure  there  are 
two  types  which  are  most  debilitating  and 
most  destructive.  Lonesomeness  and  hunger 
are  thetwo. 

The  long  absence  of  loved  ones,  the  deaths 
of  those  near  and  dear  to  us.  the  maimed 
bodies  and  distraught  minds  of  those  we  icve, 
all  create  a  feeling  of  loneliness  that  tor- 
tures the  soul  as  do  few  other  ills.  Mothers 
especially,  fathers,  wives,  sisters,  and  brothers 
experience  this  torture  In  time  of  war.  but, 
unfortunately,  the  end  of  war  does  not  mean 
the  end  of  this  agonizing  feeling.  Indeed, 
after  the  battles  are  over  and  efforts  are  made 
to  return  to  normal  living,  the  losses  by 
death  and  impairment  of  mind  and  pody  may 
be  intensified  with  the  years. 

This  loneliness  is  one  ill  or  suffering  of  the 
human  family  which  is  a  consequence  of  the 
awful  horrors  of  war.  Unfortunately,  the 
limitations  of  human  nature  prevent  us  from 
offering  any  definite  cure.  The  only  source 
of  comfort  that  I  know  for  those  suffering 
the  dread  pangs  of  loneliness  must  be  found 
In  the  spiritual  realm. 

The  other  human  111  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred Is  hunger — the  suffering  as  a  result  of 
want — the  absence  of  food  and  the  basic 
necessities  of  life.  The  recent  war  has  ac- 
centuated this  ill  to  tremendous  proportions. 
Today,  throughout  the  whole  world,  the 
specter  of  famine  stalks — to  a  degree  and 
extent  Inconceivable  heretofore  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  civilized  world. 


Those  of  you  who  have  re?d  the  appalling 
reports  on  the  famine-stricken  areas  through- 
out the  world,  written  by  no  less  a  humani- 
tarian and  war-relief  expert  than  ex-Presl- 
dent  Herbert  Hoover,  realize  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  world  food  problem.  We  have 
more  than  the  evidence  of  written  reports. 
We  have  seen,  and  are  seeing  more  fre- 
quently each  day.  photographic  evidence  of 
the  effects  of  widespread  malnutrition,  of 
starvation,  upon  men.  women,  and  children 
throughout  the  great  land  masses  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

We  all  understand  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  famine.  The  waging  of  the  war  made 
battlefields  of  wheat  fields.  In  those  graln- 
prcducing  areas  not  directly  within  the  lines 
of  battle,  production  was  curtailed  because 
of  the  lack  of  manpower.  The  displacement 
cf  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  meant  a 
further  loss  In  ability  to  sow  and  harvest 
the  necessary  grain.  Drought  and  the  lack 
of  implements  added  to  the  loss.  Literally, 
as  well  as  figuratively,  the  plowshare  had 
been  beaten  into  a  sword.  Wherever  grain 
reserves  were  at  all  available,  the  reserves 
were  soon  depleted,  If  not  destroyed. 

No  one  can  accurately  predict  how  long 
the  crisis  will  last.  It  will  surely  last  through 
most  of  the  summer.  It  may  extend  well 
into  next  year,  for  this  year's  promised  har- 
vest in  Europe  and  Asia  is  dismayingly  low. 
Some  experts  state  that  the  world  food 
situation  Is  likely  to  remain  critical  for  4  or 
5  years.  Whatever  the  future,  something 
must  be  done  now  to  alleviate  the  world- 
wide suffering. 

Horrible  to  contemplate  is  the  fact  that 
famine  wreaks  its  effects  upon  children  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  damage  perma- 
nent. Rickets,  tuberculosis,  organic  ills,  mal- 
formations of  the  human  frame  are  rampant 
among  the  children  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Even 
If  those  millions  of  children  survive,  the  ter- 
rible after-effects  of  starvation  and  of  mal- 
nutrition may  well  remain  with  them  to  the 
grave.  Bear  this  thought  In  mind  as  you 
watch  America's  healthy,  happy  children  at 
play.  You  'will  instinctively  visualize  the 
picture  I  have  presented.  Then  you  will 
surely  understand  your  spiritual  obligation. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  hunger  causes 
unrest  among  all  the  affected  people  of  all 
ages.  Discontent  and.  subsequently,  violence 
are  often  the  result  of  empty  stomachs.  Un- 
sound and  dangerous  political  ideologies  are 
•  often  embraced  because  of  the  hope  that 
such  embracement  will  somehow.  In  some 
way,  bring  relief  of  hunger.  Therefore,  not 
only  from  charitable  and  spiritual  motives, 
but  for  practical  reasons,  we.  who  are  blessed 
with  at  least  the  frugal  comforts  of  life,  must 
share  our  bread  with  the  less  fortunate. 

We.  as  believers  In  democracy,  must  prove 
that  democracy  stands  for  freedom  from  hun- 
ger as  well  as  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  conscience.  We  realize  many  of  these 
suffering  people  are  denied  the  blessings  of 
free  Institutions  that  we  enjoy,  but,  at  the 
moment,  the  guaranty  of  freedom  from  hun- 
ger is  our  primary  duty.  However.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  many  of  these  peo- 
ples must  also  be  helped  on  the  road  to 
freedom. 

While  we  know  that  the  war  was  the 
cause  of  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  hunger  In 
the  world  today,  we  must  remember  that 
famine  has  struck  everywhere,  regardless  ol 
political  faith  or  of  participation  In  the  war. 
or  on  which  side  the  famine  victims  were 
forced.  The  famine  has  struck  old  and  young 
alike.  We  cannot.  If  we  possess  but  a  spark 
of  humanity,  stand  aside  and  watch  the  mil- 
lions starve. 

The  emergency  food  collection  for  which 
I  am  appealing  was  organized  to  supplement 
the  supplies  given  to  the  world's  needy  by 
the  UNRRA.  This  type  of  food  collection 
enables  us  to  make  a  tangible  contribution 
to  the  starving.  Our  donations  to  the  col- 
lection may  be  In  the  form  of  money  or  of 
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canned  goods.  Our  contributions,  of  course, 
are  In  addition  to  the  food-saving  measures 
that  we,  as  Individuals,  are  taking. 

I  repeat!  Today,  the  world's  newest  and 
most  terrible  enemy  is  hunger.  Today,  the 
synonym  for  the  most  unsurpassed  cruelty 
and  misery  in  life  Is  hunger.  We  In  America 
really  do  not  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  To  lis  the  Word  "hunger"  denotes 
merely  that  mild  alimentary  Itching  which 
indicates  the  approach  of  another  regular 
meal  hour,  but  to  500.000.000  of  our  fellow 
men,  ai^d  to  every  new-born  babe  In  the 
world,  "hunger"  means  starvation— literally 
starvation — and  starvation  that  may  end  in 
death.  To  uncounted  numbers  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia  "hunger"  has  already  meant  that 
very  thing— death  by  starvation.  To  many, 
this  very  day,  it  is  meaning  Just  that.  Half 
the  world  can  die — may  die — from  starva- 
tion unless  we  of  this  Heaven-favored  Nation 
respond  to  the  challenge. 

Through  the  emergency  food  collection, 
Americans  are  being  invited  to  meet  and  de- 
feat the  world-wrecking  hunger  as  we  met 
and  defeated  our  enemies  In  the  recent  war. 
Hunger  cannot  be  conquered  through  huge 
military  forces,  through  the  construction  of 
a  great  military  machine,  through  sacrifices 
and  death  on  the  part  of  our  sons  fighting 
on  land  and  sea.  Hunger  of  the  millions 
can  be  conquered  only  through  food. 

Daily,  hundreds,  thousands  are  dying. 
Dally,  millions  are  crying  for  Just  enough  of 
the  staff  of  life  to  keep  them  alive.  And  if 
we,  a  bountifully  supplied  America,  do  not 
hear  and  heed  that  call  now.  unnecessary 
death  will  be  their  fate.  Knowing  this,  know- 
ing all  the  suffering  of  body  and  spirit  which 
is  involved,  knowing  the  tremendous  effect 
It  can  have  on  the  future  of  the  world — can 
any  of  us  hesitate  In  responding  to  the  appeal 
of  the  emergency  food  collection? 

Let  me  state  the  situation  In  brief.  With 
mUllons  of  citizens  economically  displaced  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  with  countless  productive 
areas  laid  waste,  there  is  no  hope  of  prevent- 
ing la^ge  segments  of  many  populations  from 
perlstUtig  of  hunger  this  very  summer  except 
the  hope  that  America  will  act.  To  con- 
tributef  to  the  emergency  food  collection,  fel- 
low citizens,  is  to  assist  in  conquering  desti- 
tutloni  pain,  suffering,  and  death  from  star- 
vation.] 

In  closing  this  appeal.  I  quote  a  beautiful 
and  toiiching  poem  containing  thoughts  that 
have  always  deeply  impressed  me. 

"Be  gentle  when  you  touch  bread. 
Let  It  not  be  uncared  for.  unwanted: 
So  often  bread  Is  taken  for  granted. 
There  Is  such  beauty  In  bread; 
Beauty  of  sun  and  soil. 
Beauty  of  patient  toll. 
Wind  and  rain  have  caressed  It; 
Christ  often  blessed  It." 

Be  gentle  when  you  touch  bread. 
In    conclusion,   let   us   give   bread   to   the 
st.-u-vlng,  let  us  give  now. 


Development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

\     Tuesday,  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Reg- 
ister, of  Mobile,  Ala.,  entitled  "The  Reg- 
ister Replies  to  Senator's  Challenge  on 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway."  I  may  add  that 
this  editorial  is  in  reply  to  one  in  the 
Detroit  News  which  justifies  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  REGISTER   REPLIES  TO  SENATOR'S  CHALLENGE 
ON  ST.   LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Senator  WnxiAM  Langzx.  Republican,  of 
Ncrth  Dakota,  speaking  from  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  has  challenged  the 
Mobile  Register  to  answer.  If  it  can.  an  effort 
of  the  Detroit  News  to  Justify  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway. 

This  we  are  glad  tc  do. 

First,  a  brief  case  history  of  hew  the  Sen- 
ator's challenge  came  about  Is  appropriate: 

Senator  Lance*  recently  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Detroit  News  whooping  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
project.  The  News  argued  that  "the  project  s 
contribution  to  over-all  national  welfare 
would  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  opposing 
interests  at  least  as  much  as  it  could  pos- 
sibly take  away." 

Oljservlng  this,  a  Register  editorial  stated 
that  the  claim  made  by  the  News  is  round- 
ly disputed,  and  that  the  News,  In  making  It. 
failed  to  offer  substantiating  evidence. 

Senator  Langcr  wrote  the  News  of  what  the 
Register  had  said  and  suggested  "If  you  have 
any  comments  *  •  •  that  I  could  publish 
in  the  Congressional  Record  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  sending  them  to  me." 

This  spurred  the  News  to  another  editorial. 
It  declared  now  that  as  a  power  project  the 
seaway  wUl  "produce  more  hydroelectric  en- 
ergy than  TVA,  at  a  lower  cost,"  and  that  as 
a  navigation  project  "it  has  no  parallel." 
Also,  that  "the  seaway  will  make  a  greater 
and  more  prosperous  United  States,  of  which 
Mobile  and  the  Register,  in  case  tbey  have 
forgotten,  are  still  a  part." 

Thereupon,  Senator  Lancer  hurried  this 
further  editorial  Into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord with  the  remark  that  "I  should  like  to 
have  the  Mobile  Register  answer  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Detroit  News,  If  It  is  possi- 
ble for  It  to  do  so." 

That  sums  up  the  history  of  It. 

We  have  fine-tooth  comljed.  Fpyglassed.  and 
otherwise  carefiilly  gone  over  the  second  edi- 
torial of  the  News.  But  still  we  have  found 
neither  hide  nor  hair  of  the  evidence  to  back 
up  a  statement  that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
by  virtue  of  its  contributions  to  "over-all 
national  welfare,"  would  put  into  the  pockets 
of  Its  opponents  at  least  as  much  as  It  could 
possibly  take  out. 

Our  search  for  this 'evidence  has  been  fu 
tile,  even  though  the  News  claims  to  be 
"stumped  •  •  •  not  by  lack  •  •  •  but 
by  the  volume  of  It."  We  are  not  discouraged 
from  replying,  however,  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  can  be  Justified  only  If  a  colossal  eco- 
nomic blunder  can  be  Justified. 

We  agree  with  the  News  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  "has  no  parallel"  as  a  naviga- 
tion project  It  stands  unparalleled  In  this 
glaring  respect:  Never  before  has  the  United 
States  been  asked  to  pour  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  an  International  water- 
way emptying  Into  the  ocean  through  an- 
other country,  when  for  5  months  of  each 
year,  or  about  that,  it  would  be  frozen  over 
and  blocked  to  navigation  by  ice,  and  closed 
to  most  American  flag  ships  In  world  trade 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  as  well,  because  of  Its 
shallow  channel — a  channel  so  shallow  that 
most  of  the  American  merchant  fleet  could 
not  traverse  it  In  fair  weather  or  foul. 

Is  this  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Detroit  News  argues  that  "the  seaway  will 
make  a  greater  and  more  prosperous  United 
States"? 

We  introduce  as  a  witness  the  president 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Prank  J.  Taylor.  Members  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute  "own  and  operate 


the  major  portion  of  the  American  flag  mer- 
chant fleet  engaged  in  foielgn  and  domestic 
deep-sea  trade." 

Mr.  Taylor's  testimony  as  president  and 
on  behalf  of  this  association  appears  In  a 
letter  to  Senator  Cabl  A.  Hatch  (Democrat. 
New  Mexico),  chairman  of  a  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  which  fell  for  such 
bait  as  that  put  out  by  the  News  and  mis- 
takenly approved  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

Not  as  hard  up  for  evidence  as  the  Detroit 
News.  Mr.  Taylor  cites  statistics  to  show  that 
the  seaway  would  "decidedly  favor  foreign 
flag  shipping"  and  be  "highly  detrimental 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine."  since  the  "great  preponder- 
ance" of  vessels  that  would  ply  It  would 
be  foreign  Sag. 

Does  the  Detroit  Newa  ask  the  United  States 
to  sink  a  tremendous  sum  of  money  into 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  project  that  would  do  continuing 
gross  disservice  to  its  own  merchant  marine? 
If  not,  let  the  Detroit  News  offer  credible  evi- 
dence to  refute  Mr.  Taylor's  statisUcs-sup- 
ported  statements. 

Owners  and  operators  of  American  flag 
ships  would  not  stand  alone  as  losers.  Par 
from  It.  American  merchant  seamen  would 
go  begging  for  Jobs  as  foreign  tramp  veaaels 
thrived  on  cargo  taken  from  American  bot- 
toms. Idle  American  sliipe  mean  Idle  Amer- 
ican crews. 

This  still  does  not  cover  the  scope  of 
American  economic  loss. 
>  Diversion  of  traffic  from  established  routes 
would  destroy  more  Jolw — jobs  of  longshore- 
men and  various  other  workers  In  a  long 
list  of  adversely  affected  p<M-t  cities  on  the  ^ 
Gulf  and  Atlantic.  When  large  numbers 
of  wage-earning  WOTkers  are  thrown  Idle,  the 
reaction  becomes  far-reaching.  These  work- 
ers and  their  families  are  hit.  Stores  and 
assorted  service  establishments  loae  patron- 
age, and  the  Government  loses  tax  revenue. 

Does  the  Detroit  News  propose  that  the 
United  States  should  funnel  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  Into  a  project  to  create 
unemployment  In  this  country?  Does  It  ex- 
pect the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  to  contribute 
to  "over-all  national  welfare"  by  depriving 
American  workers  of  Jobs? 

And  what  of  the  several  months  of  the 
year  when  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  be 
ice-bound  and  unable  to  handle  the  traflte 
shoved  to  it?  Other  services — other  routes 
and  forms  of  transportation  and  other  docks 
and  warehouses — would  be  expected  to  keep 
enough  surplus  capacity  available  to  handle 
the  commerce  of  the  St.  Lawrence  during 
Its  closed  season.  Who  would  pay  for  main- 
taining this  stand-by  capacity  to  backstop 
and  plnch-hlt  for  the  St.  Lawrence? 

As  a  navigation  project,  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  stands  without  parallel  Indeed  In 
threatening  to  become  a  blight  and  leech 
on  the  economic  body  of  this  Nation. 

It  would  damage  American  ports  which 
have  spent  many  j'ears,  much  energy,  and  un- 
told dollars  to  build  up  and  serve  ocean 
trade.  It  would  throw  a  monkey  wrench 
Into  land  transportation,  disrupting  estab- 
lished routes  of  traffic  and  draining  off  busi- 
ness to  a  part-time  waterway.  It  would  lift 
cargoes  from  American  ships  and  deliver 
them  to  tramp  ship  flying  foreign  flags.  It 
wouid  drive  American  workers  into  idleness 
and  upon  the  relief  roll.  It  would  cut  down 
the  sale  of  consumers'  goods  by  cutting  down 
earning  power.  It  would  add  to  the  national 
debt.  It  would  Increase  the  tax  load  on 
the  people  while  reducing  the  ability  of  many 
to  pay  taxes. 

It  would  send  American  exports  to  sea.  not 
through  American  ports,  but  through  a 
Canadian  gateway.  It  would  bring  In  Amer- 
ican Imports,  not  through  American  ports, 
but  via  the  Canadian  seaboard. 

It  would  stand  as  a  perennial  stumbling 
block  to  a  "greater  and  more  prosperous 
United  States." 
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Tomorrow  we  will  have  more  to  say  about 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  especially  as  to  its 
hydroelectric  aspect,  the  other  angle  played 
up  by  the  Detroit  News  in  trying  to  Justify 
an  unjustiflable  project. 


Learning  To  Live  Together 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  9 
I  asked  and  secured  unanimou.s  consent, 
on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  ConnailyI,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  manu- 
script containing  the  proceedings  of  a 
recent  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  by  the  Women's 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  ConnallyI.  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  a  few  brief  quo- 
tations which  ap^ared  in  the  dinner 
program  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  quota- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

If  we  do  nt.L  want  to  die  together  in  war. 
we  must  learn  to  live  together  In  peace. 
(Harry  S.  Truman,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ) 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Conler- 
ence  on  International  Organization  will,  I 
believe,  prove  itself  to  be  an  epoch-making 
document  and  will  rank  In  its  contribution 
to  international  Justice  and  peace  with  the 
Ma^a  Carta  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  their  contribution  to  po- 
litical liberty  and  representative  govern- 
ment. (V.  K.  Wellington  Koo.  chairman,  the 
Chinese  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organization  ) 

Our  faith  must  rest,  not  on  the  great  or 
the  small  nations,  but  upon  the  common  man 
ol..aU  nations.  All  peoples,  large  and  small, 
ully  know  that  the  world  cannot  bear  the 
terrible  stress  of  another  total  war  without 
turning  back  to  the  Dark  Ages.  (Ezcqulel 
Padilla.  chnlrman.  the  Mexican  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Organization.) 

The  Soviet  Government  Is  a  sincere  and 
firm  champion  of  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  International  organization  of  security. 
We  will  fully  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  this 
great  problem  with  all  the  other  governments 
which  are  genuinely  devoted  to  this  noble 
en  use.  (V.  M.  Molotov.  chairman,  the  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Oreanlzatlon.) 

Let  us.  mindful  al:ke  of  the  worlds  need 
acd  of  our  own  weakness,  pray  that,  under 
God's  guidance,  what  we  have  done  hero  In 
these  last  weeks  will  be  found  worthy  of  the 
faith  that  gave  It  birth  and  of  the  human 
suffering  that  has  been  Its  price.  (The  Earl 
of  Halifax,  chairman,  the  United  Kingdom 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization.) 

Peace  Is  one  and  Indivisible.  (Trygve  Lie, 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations.) 

Today  we  are  fp.ced  with  the  preeminent 
fact  that,  if  civilization  is  to  survive,  we 
must  cultivate  the  science  of  human  rela- 
tionships— the  ability  of  all  peoples,  of  all 
kinds,  to  live  together  and  work  together  In 
the  same  world,  at  peace. 


And  to  you,  and  to  all  Americans  who  dedi- 
cate themselves  witli  us  to  the  making  of  an 
abiding  peace.  I  say: 

The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us 
move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faith. 
(From  the  undelivered  Jefferson  Day  address 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  written  the  day 
before  he  died.) 


Arguments  Before  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  Against  Watson,  Lovttt, 
and  Dodd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

OF   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  House.  I  include  in  the 
Reccrd  a  brief  synopsis  of  argument  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  United  States  against  Wat- 
son, Lovett,  and  Bodd  as  reported  in  the 
United  States  Law  Week  of  May  7.  1946: 

Arguments    Before    the    Court — Congress: 
Appropriation  Power 

(Construction  and  validity  of  appropria- 
tion act  barring  salary  payments  to  named 
individuals  is  argued  before  Supreme  Court; 
limitations  on  acpropriation  power  and  con- 
stitutional Inhibition  against  bills  of  at- 
tainder discussed.) 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
represented  by  special  counsel  before  the 
Supreme  Court  last  week  in  a  series  of  cases 
challenging  the  right  of  Congress  to  bar 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  named  Government  employees 
{United  States  v.  Lovett:  Scvie  v.  Watson: 
Same  v.  Dodd.  Nos.  809-811). 

The  cases  arose  out  of  section  304  of  the 
Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of 
1943,  which  provides.  In  part,  as  follows: 
"No  part  of  any  appropriation  •  •  • 
which  Is  made  aval'able  under  •  •  • 
this  act.  or  which  is  now.  or  •  •  •  here- 
after made  available,  imder  •  •  •  any 
other  act  •  •  •  shall  be  used,  after 
November  15,  1943,  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
salary  •  •  •  of  Goodwin  B.  Watson, 
William  E.  Dodd.  Jr.,  and  Robert  Morss 
Lovett,  unless  prior  to  such  date  such  person 
has  been  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 
The  Presloent.  although  he  believed  that 
the  rider  was  unconstitutional,  signed  the,, 
bin  "reluctantly"  only  "because  It  appropri- 
ated funds  which  were  essential  to  carry 
on  the  activities  of  almost  every  agency  of 
the  Government  during  the  recess  of  the 
Congress."  The  President  said  In  a  message 
to  the  Congress:  "The  Senate  yielded  (to 
the  insistence  of  the  House),  as  I  have  been 
forced  to  yield,  to  avoid  delaying  our  con- 
duct of  the  war.  But  I  cannot  so  yield  with- 
out placing  on  record  my  view  that  this  pro- 
vision Is  not  only  unwise  and  discriminatory, 
but  unconstitutional."  Accordingly,  the 
President  did  not  comply  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rider  as  to  reappointing  the 
named  individuals.  Nevertheless  Lovett  re- 
tained his  position  as  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  until 
March  13,  1944;  Watson  retained  his  posi- 
tion as  Chief  of  the  Analysis  Division, 
Foreign  Broadcast  Intelligence  Service.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  until  May 
21.  1944.  although  he  ceased  active  per- 
formance of  his  duties  on  November  21,  1943; 


and  Dodd  remained  In  the  employ  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  untU 
November  21.  1943.  In  all  cases  payment 
of  the  salaries  after  November  5.  1943.  was 
refused  because  of  section  304,  and  actions 
were  Instituted  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
recover  the  money  allegedly  due. 

THE    court     of    claims 

That  court  (14  LW  22841  unanimously 
awarded  judgment  to  the  plaintiffs,  but  the 
court  was  by  no  means  imanlmous  as  to  the 
ground  on  which  the  recovery  should  be  al- 
lov7ed.  Chief  Justice  Whaley  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court  In  which  Judge 
Littleton  concurred.  This  opinion  did  not 
reach  any  constitutional  question.  It  held 
that  section  304  had  not  terminated  the 
plaintiffs'  employment  bi'.t  had  merely  pro- 
hibited the  disbursing  agencies  from  paying 
their  salaries.  The  opinion  went  on  to  rule 
that  the  prohibition  did  not  apply  to  the 
payment  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
pnd  that,  since  the  rider  had  not  destroyed 
the  obligation  to  pay  for  services  rendered 
Vfter  November  15.  the  plaintiffs  were  en- 
titled to  judgment.  Three  other  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Claims,  however,  deemed  the 
rider  unconstitutional.  Judges  Whitaker 
r.nd  Madden  thought  it  a  bill  of  attainder. 
Judge  Madden  also  believed  that  It  violated 
the  fifth  rmendment.  Judge  Jones  wrote 
that  "Section  304.  In  making  a  permanent 
ban  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
(plaintiffs),  exceeds  the  authority  delegated 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution." 

Both  in  the  Court  of  Claims  and  before 
•the  Supreme  Court  the  Solicitor  General 
urged  that  judgment  go  for  the  plaintiffs 
rather  than  for  the  Government;  and  the 
defendant,  in  effect,  was  represented  by  John 
C.  Gall,  special  counsel  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  under  House  Resolution 
386  and  Public  Law  249.  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress. 

Another  unusual  factor  in  the  case  is  that, 
although  the  plaintiffs  and  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral urge  affirmance,  they  both  seek  such  af- 
firmance on  grounds  other  than  that  relied 
on  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  below;  that 
is.  they  both  seek  to  have  the  rider  declared 
unconstitutional.  It  therefore  appears  that 
all  parties  before  the  Supreme  Court  are  In 
agreement  that  Chief  Justice  Whaley  and 
Judge  Littleton  were  In  error. 

At  the  oral  argument  Mr.  Ralph  F.  Fuchs. 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  gave  the  Court 
the  background  of  the  case,  but  stated  that 
he  was  not  going  to  argue  on  the  merits.  He 
Introduced  Mr.  John  C.  Gall,  special  counsel 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  who 
argued  for  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

CCNGRESS'  POSITION 

Mr.  Gall  contended  that  the  "claim  that 
section  304  is  unconstitutional  does  not  pre- 
sent justiciable  questions  '  since  such  quesr 
tlons  are  essentially  "political  In  nature." 
He  stated  that  under  article  I,  section  9.  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provides  "no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law." 
it  Is  clear  that  "neither  the  judicial  nor  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  Government  may 
withdraw  any  part  of  such  funds  for  any 
purpose  except  pursuant  to  an  appropriation 
made  by  the  legislature."  From  this  it  fol- 
lows, he  declared,  that  "the  court  •  •  • 
may  not  declare  Inoperative  a  statute  which 
forbids  the  executive  agencies  of  Governm.ent 
to  v.lthdraw  funds"  for  such  a  decision 
would  be  a  clear  Intrusion  upon  the  exercise 
of  a  function  committed  solely  to  the  legis- 
lature and  not  subject  to  review  or  modifica- 
tion by  the  judiciary."  According  to  Mr. 
Gall,  "An  effective  judgment  that  section  304 
Is  unconstitutional  would  make  section  3C4 
Inoperative  for  any  purpose  from  the  date 
of  its  enactment,  and  under  the  prevailing 
circumstances  would  amount  to  a  judgment 
that  on  and  after  November  15,  1943,  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  concerned  were,  by  reason 


of  the  earlier  legislation,  empowered  to  with- 
draw funds  In  order  to  pay  ( plaintiffs  |.  If 
binding  on  the  Congress,  and  judgments 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  court 
to  make  are  binding  on  the  legislature,  the 
judgment  would  operate  to  overrule  the  Con- 
gress and  countermand  the  order  contained 
in  section  304  prohibiting  such  disburse- 
ments. Thereby  the  court  Indirectly  would 
be  exercising  a  control  which  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  legislature.     •     •     • 

"When  Congress  exercises  its  exclusive 
power  over  the  disbursing  process  as  it  did 
In  section  304.  its  action  is  not  subject  to 
review  or  revision  by  other  departments  of 
Government,  and  questions  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  its  action  are  not  jus- 
ticiable." 

The  attorney  for  Congress  next  contended 
that  the  rider  prevented  the  executive  agen- 
cies from  creating  any  obligation  to  pay 
plaintiffs  for  services  performed  after  No- 
vember 15.  1943. 

REMOVAL  POWER 

"Mr.  Justice  Rutledce.  Your  pos'tion  Is 
that  by  this  act  Congress  intended  to  remove 
the  plaintiffs? 

"Mr.  Gall.  No;  we  agree  with  the  Court  of 
Claims  that  there  was  no  removal. 

"Mr.  Justice  Rutledce.  A  termination  of 
the  risht  to  employment? 

"Mr.  Gall.  No. 

"Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  Your  position  is  that 
if  they  wanted  to  work  for  the  Government, 
thfey  had  to  work  for  nothing? 

"Mr.  Gall.  That  Is  substantially  correct. 

"Mr.  Justice  Black.  You  say  they  resigned? 

"Mr.  Call.  Tliey  did,  after  November  15, 
1943. 

"Mr.  Jmtice  RtrrLEDCE.  Do  you  concede  that 
Congress  could  not  specifically  remove  them? 

"Mr.  Gall.  We  have  not  taken  that  posi- 
tion— merely  that  there  was  no  removal  and 
therefore  the  decisions  in  the  Myers  and 
Humphrey's  cases  {Myers  v.  V.  S.  (272  U.  S. 
62 »;  Humphrey's  Executor  v.  V.  S.  (29S  U.  S. 
602)  )  are  not  Involved. 

"Mr.  Justice  Rutledce.  If  It  be  found  that 
It  was  a  removal  in  effect,  do  you  concede 
that  Congress  does  not  have  that  power? 

"Mr.  Gall.  No;  I  would  not  make  that 
concession. 

"Mr.  Justice  Black.  Assuming  Congress 
does  not  have  this  power,  did  not  Congress 
accomplish  the  same  results  by  cutting  off 
their  salaries? 

"Mr.  Gall.  No;  there  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween office  and  compensation.  A  cutting 
off  of  a  salary  Is  not  a  removal." 

VOLUNTARY  SERVICES 

"Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  Is  there  any  provi- 
sion of  law  which  requires  a  Government 
employee  to  get  something? 

"Mr.  Gall.  No,  sir.  It  was  argued  that  em- 
ployment without  compensation  would  vio- 
late the  voluntary  service  statute.  Revised 
Statutes  3679,  but  that  act  does  not  bar  un- 
compensated services.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  ruled  that  there  Is  no  need  to  pay 
men  a  dollar  a  year.  Attorney  General  Wick- 
ersham.  In  30  Opinions.  Attorney  General 
51,  sustains  this  definition  of  voluntary  serv- 
ice. The  purpose  of  the  statute  Is  to  pre- 
vent claims  based  on  moral  obligations. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter.  Yoiur  position 
Is  that  Congress  could  pass  an  act  cutting 
off  appropriations  for  salaries  of  Cabinet 
members  or  members  of  this  Court,  either 
collectively  or  by  name? 

"Mr.  Gali..  1  would  make  a  distinction  as 
to  this  Court. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter.  All  right;  leave 
out  this  Court. 

"Mr.  Gall.  It  could. 

"Mr.  Justice  RtnTJiHiE.  Congress  could  pro- 
''ide  that  John  Doe  could  never  occupy  an 
office  with  compensation  under  the  United 
States? 

"Mr.  Gall.  Congress  has  a  discretion  as  to 
when  and  how  money  may  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Treasury. 


"Mr.  Justice  RxrrLEDCR.  You  would  say  Con- 
gress could  provide  that  no  Negro  could  be 
paid  a  Government  salary? 

"Mr.  Gall.  There  may  be  abuses  of  powers 
which  Congress  has.  but  no  other  agency  of 
the  Goverrunent  can  review  such  action  of 
Congress. 

"Mr.  Justice  Rutlxdce.  Tben  your  answer 
is  'Yes'? 

"Mr.  Gall.  Yes;  with  the  qualifications  I 
have  stated. 

'Mr.  Justice  Rutledce.  I  don't  understand 
any  qualifications." 

JtroiCIAL  REVIEW 

Mr.  Gall  remarked  that  he  was  willing  to 
admit  an  affirmative  appropriation  may  be 
reviewed  in  the  courts,  under  the  decision 
in  Rice  v.  Butler  (2S7  U.  S.  1)  (first  AAA 
case)  but.  he  added.  "If  Congress  says  that 
no  money  shall  be  taken  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose, if  the  courts  were  to  set  that  aside, 
they  would  in  e.ffect  be  saying  it  could  be 
taken  and  in  effect  would  be  appropriating. 
Hence,  we  say  the  constitutional  question  is 
nonjusticiable." 

"Mr.  Justice  Rutledce.  Do  yo  j  concede  that 
Congress  could  not  withdraw  an  appropria- 
tion to  pay  for  salaries  already  earned? 

"Mr.  Gall.  They  can  prevent  a  disbursing 
officer  from  paying,  but  they  cannot  repudiate 
the  obligation  of  payment. 

"Mr.  Justice  Rittledse.  Suppose  Congress 
did? 

"Mr.  Gall.  This  Court  has  decided  that  if 
Congress  says  the  money  shall  not  be  paid  out 
that  is  effective,  even  if  there  is  a  good  claim. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frawkturter.  Do  you  think 
that  is  good  even  under  tlie  fifth  amend- 
ment? 

"Mr.  Gall.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter.  The  act  does  not 
prevent  a  suit  in  the  Covut.  of  Claims  and  a 
judgment  which  must  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress for  an  appropriation. 

"Mr.  Gall.  'Exactly. 

"Mr.  Justice  Burton.  Congress  could  say 
that  after  November  15,  none  of  the  money 
should  be  paid  to  Mr.  John  Jones? 

"Mr.  Gall.  Yes;  the  Court  cannot  take 
the  money  out  of  the  Treasury. 

"Mr.  Justice  BtntroN.  Do  you  think  that 
the  act  is  an  Interference  with  executive 
authority? 

"Mr.  Gall.  It  would  be  an  authorized  in- 
terference under  the  appropriation  power. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter.  Supf>ose  Con- 
gress said,  'No  salary  to  the  President?' 

"Mr.  Gall.  There  the  Constitution  says  he 
shall  receive  a  salary,  but.  of  course,  if  Con- 
gress doesn't  appropriate,  he  can't  get  It. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter.  We  are  talking 
about  judicial  review  of  constitutional  power, 

"Mr.  Gall.  That's  right. 

"Mr.  Justice  Rutledce.  Yotir  position  is 
that  Congress  cant  say  that  John  Doe  can't 
occupy  an  office,  but  it  can  say  he  can't  be 
paid. 

"Mr.  Gall.  That's  correct." 

FIRST    IMPRESSION 

The  attorney  for  Congress  stated  that  "the 
precise  question  presented  here  has  never 
before  been  adjudicated  In  our  courta."  but 
"It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  existence 
of  the  power  of  Congress  in  its  absolute  dis- 
cretion to  withhold  funds  Is  so  clear  that 
heretofore  no  one  has  thought  to  challenge 
the  exerclsa  of  the  power."  Moreover,  he 
continued,  "never  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  have  the  courts  invalidated  an  act  of 
Congress  directing  the  withholding  o-  public 
funds,  either  absolutely  or  conditionally." 

Further  discussing  the  history  of  the  ap- 
propriating power,  Mr.  Gall  told  the  Court 
that  "under  immemorial  practice.  Congress 
has  appropriated  to  individuals  by  name." 
He  cited,  for  example,  a  statute  enacted  by 
the  First  Congress  making  an  appropriation 
to  one  Roger  Alden.  With  respect  to  statutes 
barring  from  the  Federal  pay  roll,  he  referred 
to  27  United  States  SUtutes  591,  which  pro- 


vides that  "no  employee  of  the  Pinkerton  De- 
tective Agency  •  •  •  shall  t)e  employed 
In  any  Government  Rervice."  He  also  called 
to  the  Court's  attention  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1024  which  provided  that  the  salary  of  a  par- 
ticular Government  official  "so  long  as  the 
position  la  held  by  the  present  Incumbent 
shall  l>e  at"  a  stipulated  figtire.  A  similar 
provision  appears,  he  told  the  Court,  in  the 
act  of  1926. 

Mr.  Gall  also  argued  that  section  304  did 
not  terminate  the  plaintiffs'  services,  for  each 
of  them  resigned.  Hence,  he  continued, 
since  they  were  not  removed,  the  power  of 
removal  is  not  here  involved.  However,  he 
said,  "Assuming  that  an  exclusive  power  to 
remove  •  •  •  is  implied  by  the  general 
E.xecutlve  power  of  the  President  (under  the 
M^ers  case),  these  cases  would  then  present 
a  conflict  between  the  claimed  Implied  Ex- 
ecutive power  to  remove  inferior  officers,  or 
employees,  and  the  plenary  lertislatlve  power 
to  control  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
under  article  I,  section  9.  and  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8,  of  the  Omstltution.  This  Court 
is  asked  to  set  aside  the  exercise  of  an  ex- 
press power  in  favor  of  a  claimed  Implied 
power." 

Mr.  Gall  insisted,  though,  that  he  did  "not 
think  it  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
plaintiffs  were  not  removed  at  all  to  argue 
at  length  the  question  of  where  the  power 
of  removal  resides.  We  accept  for  present 
purposes  the  complete  authority  of  the  Myers 
case  as  far  as  it  decided  the  question  therein 
presented.  It  is  recognized  by  all  who  have 
studied  that  decision  that  it  leaves  unan- 
swered many  questions  as  to  the  removal  of 
minor  employees." 

THE    MTER8    CASE 

The  Myers  case,  he  continued,  has  been 
limited  by  the  Humphrey's  case  "to  removal 
of  "purely  executive  officers'  and  does  not 
deal  with  those  who  exercise  'no  part  of  the 
Executive  power  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  the  President.'  " 

With  reference  to  the  civil  rights  problems 
urged  on  the  i^urt.  Mr.  Gall  submitted  that 
the  rider  "did  not  deprive  |  plaintiffs  |  of  any 
constitutional  right,  either  as  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder or  by  denial  of  due  process  of  law." 
Referring  to  the  cases  of  Cummings  v.  MU- 
souri  (4  Wall.  277),  and  Ex  parte  Garland  (4 
Wall.  333) .  upon  which  the  plaintiffs  rely,  b» 
said:  "While  the  decisions  in  the  CummlngB 
and  Garland  cases  were  based  squarely  upon 
a  finding  of  intention  to  punish,  there  Is 
dictum  in  each  case  which  might  support  the 
proposition  that  disqualification  from  office 
Is  punishment  per  se.  *  •  •  However, 
that  doctrine  subsequently  was  rejected  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  |in|  Derit 
V.  W.  Va.  (129  U.  S.  114) ;  Hawker  v.  Hew  York 
(170  U.  S.  189);  and  Rietz  v.  Michigan  (IM 
U.S.  505)." 

Equally,  there  is  no  dental  of  due  procesa. 
he  urged,  because  the  procedures  of  the  con- 
gressional conunittee  out  of  which  came  the 
rider  "are  immaterial  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  enactment"  and  '*"&  refusal  to  appro- 
priate for  any  specific  purpose,  including  pay- 
ments of  compensation,  may  not  be  aasallad 
ae  a  violation  of  the  due  process  clatue  of  the 
fifth  amendment,"  under  the  ruling  in  Hart 
V.  United  States  (118  U.  S.  62). 

PLAINTITTS'  CORTCirnONS 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Horsky.  of  Washington,  who 
represented  the  plaintiffs,  told  the  Court  that 
the  Solicitor  General  agreed  with  his  basic 
contentions  that  the  rider  was  unconstitu- 
tional as  an  improper  interference  with  the 
executive  department  and  as  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder. He  said  that  be  went  further  and 
contended  that  the  rtder  was  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  dtie  prooasa  dauw  of  the 
fifth  amendment. 

Before  reaching  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, however.  Mr.  Horsky  sttempted  to  show 
that  the  ptirpuse  of  the  rider,  sod  tta 
sary  effect  il  it  were  valid,  was  to 
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plaintiffs  from  offlce.  If  the  act  is  constitu- 
tional, be  said,  "it  destroyed  any  obligation 
to  pay  I  plaintiffs)  compensation  after  No- 
vember 15.  1943.  even  if  it  did  not  operate  to 
remove  them  frcm  offlce."  Congress,  he  told 
the  Court,  intended  to  affect  the  plaintiffs' 
substantive  rights.  It  was  not  enacting  a 
bill  merely  affecting  the  disbursing  routine 
of  the  Government,  as  the  opinion  of  the'* 
court  below  had  held.  "Congress,"  he  said, 
"must  be  assumed  to  have  been  familiar  wit  i 
the  long  line  of  decisions  holding  that  the 
mere  withholding  cf  ah  appropriation  would 
not,  without  more,  affect  an  officer's  or  em- 
ployee's legal  right  to  his  salary,  enforceable 
by  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  United 
States  V.  Langston  (118  U  S.  389);  United 
States  V   Vulte  (233  U.  S.  509) ." 

-Mr.  Justice  Reed.  Did  Congress  Intend  to 
exercise  whatever  power  it  dcef  have  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  removal? 

"Mr.  HoisKT.  That's  correct." 

KXLIEF    SOUGHT 

The  plaintiffs'  attorney  asserted  that  he 
agreed  that  an  appropriation  is  the  only  way 
to  get  money  cut  of  the  Treasury.  'How- 
ever." he  said,  "this  is  a  suit  In  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  we  seek  a  'Udgment  only  as  to 
tbe  legal  obligation.  If  we  prevail,  it  would 
then  be  up  to  Congreas  to  appropriate  to  pay 
the  Judgment. 

••Mr.  Just^  PsAKKTusm.  Without  regard 
to  eamiTbing  of  funds? 

"Mr.  BoasxT.  That's  right;  Just  like  any 
Oilier  action  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

"Mr.  Justice  RrsD.  Is  there  a  separability 
clause  in  the  act? 

"Mr.  HoasKT.  There  is  not. 

"Mr.  Justice  Bl.\ck.  As  the  act  now  stands, 
It  would  apply  even  if  they  are  subsequently 
appointed  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate? 

"Mr.  HoBSKT.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Justice  FiuNKruRTEH.  If  the  purpose 
to  keep  them  out  can  be  defeated,  they're 
not  forced  out  of  cfflce.  If  we  can  save  the 
statute,  its  our  duty  to  do  so. 

"Mr.  HoRSKT.  We  think  you  have  to  face 
the  constitutional  question  in  order  to  de- 
cide this  case. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankftrteh,  For  125  years 
this  Court  avoided  passing  on  the  removal 
power,  and  when  it  did  rule  on  the  question, 
the  result  was  not  very  felicitous." 

After  discussing  the  remo.al  power,  and  the 
■  authorities  denying  such  pcwer  to  Congress, 
Mr.  Horsky  urged  that  Congress  could  not 
exercise  this  power  of  rei.ioval  which  it  does 
not  have  under  the  guise  of  the  appropriat- 
ing power.  He  said.  "The  power  of  Congress 
*%  to  appropriate,  like  all  other  of  its  powers,  is 
subject  to  constitutional  limitations,"  quot- 
ing from  the  Veazle  case  {Veazle  Bank  v. 
Fenno  (8  Wall.  533) ) ,  In  support  of  this  prop- 
osition. 

"Mr  Justice  Rod.  In  that  case  Congress 
accomplished  indirectly  what  it  could  not  do 
directly 

"Mr.  Justice  Fr-ankturteh.  Congress  could 
reduce  salaries  and  thus  coerce  ofHcials? 

"Mr.  HoRSKT.  It  could  or  it  could  abolish 
the  Job. 

"Mr.  Justice  F^kktvkttr.  For  2  days  and 
then  recreate  it?  Are  these  the  questions 
which  can  be  put  to  a  court? 

"Mr.  FoHSKT.  Congress  can't  go  tjeyonc"  the 
oSce  to  the  incumbent. 

"Mr.  Justice  Black.  Can  Congress  say  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  receive  no 
salary? 

"B«r.  HoRSKT.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Justice  Black.  Could  Congress  say. 
'Robert  Morsa  Lovett  shall  receive  no  salary? 

"Mr.  HOHSKT.  That  it  can't  do.  That's  this 
case." 

COERCING  CONGRESS 

"Vr.  Justice  Frankjttrter.  What  do  you 
say  to  the  argument  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  an  exaction,  as  In  Rice  v.  Butler,  and 
a  withholding  by  Congress  of  appropriations? 
Do  you  say  that  what  Congress  refuses  to  do, 
this  Court  may  say  it  must  do? 


"Mr.  HoBSKT.  We  don't  ask  the  Court  to  tell 
Congress  it  must  pay.  We  merely  ask  for 
Judgment  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  Further- 
more, you  can  say  the  appropriation  is  good, 
but  the  limitation  is  bad — a  simple  question 
of  severability. 

"Mr.  Justice  Reed.  Is  there  any  money 
available  to  pa:  this  Judgment? 

"Mr.  HoRSKY.  Oh,  no,  it  would  be  up  to 
Congress  to  appropr.^te  to  pay  the  Court  of 
Claims  Judgment.     This  case  goes  back  to  • 
Congress  If  you  affirm. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter.  Doesn't  that 
support  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice 
below? 

"Mr.  HoKSKY.  No. 

"Mr  Justice  Frankfit.ter.  Put  it  this  way: 
Congress  has  not  terminated  their  services 
and  therefore  It  is  up  to  the  Court  cf  Claims, 
and  Congress  may  decide  whether  to  pay  the 
Judgment  or  not." 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  continued:  "If  I 
can  with  intellectual  integrity  avoid  the  con- 
stitutional question,  I  will  do  so.  My  con- 
struction says  to  all  the  world  that  they're 
employed,  that  Congress  has  not  discharged 
them,  and  they're  entitled  to  be  paid." 

BILL  or  ATTAINDER 

Further  arguing  in  support  of  his  claim 
that  the  rider  was  unconstitutional  Mr. 
Horiky  characterized  it  as  a  bill  of  attainder 
forbidden  by  article  I,  section  9,  clause  3, 
of  the  Constitution.  He  said  that  the  act 
falls  squarely  within  the  definition  as  given 
in  Cummings  against  Missouri  and  Ex  parte 
Garland  and  quoted  from  the  Cummings 
case:  "A  bill  of  attainer  is  a  legislative  act 
which  inflicts  punishment  without  a  Judicial 
trial.  If  the  punishment  be  less  than  death, 
the  act  is  termed  a  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties. Within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, bills  of  attainder  include  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties."  According  to  him  "the  sub- 
stance, not  the  form,  of  the  statute,  con- 
trols." 

Additional  ground  cf  Invalidity  urged  by 
Mr.  Horsky  is  the  conflict  with  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  of  the  fifth  amendment.  He  ar- 
gued: "The  objection  to  section  304  on  this 
ground  is  on  both  the  substantive  and  the 
procedural  level.  Substantively,  the  rider 
is  to  be  condemned  for  its  obvious  discrimi- 
nation in  singling  out  1  plaintiffs  |  by  name 
for  permanent  disqualification  for  Federal 
employment.  Procedurally,  the  absence  of 
the  fur.damental  safeguards  which  attended 
*  •  •  the  entire  congressional  proceed- 
ing— an  absence  which  is  perhaps,  the  in- 
evitable concomitant  of  any  legislative  at- 
tempt to  determine  guilt  and  assess  punish- 
ment— also  condemn  the  statute." 

In  rebuttal  Mr.  Gall  told  the  court  that  if 
the  statute  is  held  unconstitutional,  it  would 
have  a  more  far-reaching  effect  than  merely 
permitting  a  Judgment  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  which  would  have  to  go  to  Congress 
for  appropriation.  A  decision  of  unconstit^^J^ 
tionality,  he  declared,  would  permit  disburs- 
ing officers  to  pay  out  salaries  to  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  future. 


Women's  Army  Corps 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  m.assachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  overseas  in  1917  I  dreamed  and 
hoped  that  some  day  American  women 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  with 
our  Army  and  Navy.  I  saw  what  the 
English  Waacs  were  doing.    I  saw  them 


at  work  in  our  own  AEP  oflBces,  borrowed 
from  the  English.  Our  women  overseas, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nurses,  served 
as  civilians,  with  none  of  the  benefits 
which  the  Wacs  now  receive.  In  1942 
my  dream  came  true,  and  four  services 
took  women  into  their  services.  The 
Wacs  have  done  so  well  they  are  asking 
that  they  be  made  a  part  of  their  mili- 
tary establishment.  They  have  served 
magnificently.  I  had  faith  in  the  women 
of  America.  They  have  more  than  justi- 
fied my  faith. 

Today,  May  14,  1946,  marks  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 
Not  only  to  the  25,000  Wacs  still  in  uni- 
form but  to  the  some  75,000  who  have  re- 
turned to  civilian  life  this  day  is  of  par- 
ticular significance.  It  represents  the 
finst  peacetime  celebration  of  the  Corps. 

Organ-zed  during  the  critical,  early 
months  of  1S42,  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
has  progressed  from  its  original  status  of 
an  auxiliary  to  an  accepted  component 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  The 
Corps'  integration  into  the  Army  has 
been  so  thorough  that  in  a  3-year  period 
from  S?ptember  1942  until  September 
1945,  the  original  four  types  of  jobs 
planned  for  the  Wacs  branched  out  to 
include  239  of  the  Army's  608  jobs,  at  400 
installations  in  the  United  States  and  in 
28  foreign  countries.  I  personally  saw 
them  and  their  splendid  service  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  They 
served  also  in  north  Africa,  Germany, 
Scotland,  Bermuda,  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska, 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  EgypKIn- 
dia,  China,  Ceylon,  New  Guinea.  Aits^ 
tralia,  Hawaii.  Labrador,  British  Colum- 
bia and  Yukon  Territory,  Leyte  and 
Luzon  in  the  Philippirtis,  Japan  and 
Korea,  New  Caledonia,  African  Gold 
Coast,  New  Zealand,  and  Austria. 

Whatever  notions  they  might  have  had 
of  militarv  life,  Wacs  soon  leained  that 
there  was  more  work  than  glamor.  They 
were  assig-ed  to  Army  Ground  Force  in- 
stallations, to  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, Chemical  Warfare  Service,  the 
Signal  Corps,  Military  Intelligence,  the 
Provost  Marshal  General's  Offlce,  the 
Transportation  and  Quartermaster 
Corps,  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  and 
the  Inspector  General's  Departments,  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office,  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Finance.  The  Adjutant  General's 
Office,  Civil  Affairs,  and  with  the  General 
and  Special  SLaff  Corps. 

They  typed,  filed,  made  maps,  operated 
switchboards  and  radios,  drove  trucks 
and  jeeps;  they  plotted  aircraft  and 
V-l's.  assessed  combat  films,  cocked, 
gave  inoculations,  assembled  guns;  from 
air-sea  rescue  rooms  they  "brought 
home"  lost  planes  and  pilots,  and 
counted  the  ships  as  they  returned  from 
bombing  runs  over  enemy  territory. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  239  jobs  for 
which  the  Army  trained  the  Wacs. 

Wacs  were  present  at  many  of  the  his- 
toric moments  of  the  war.  Twenty-seven 
of  them  operated  the  switchboard  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference ;  432  worked  on  the 
atomic-bomb  project;  others  were  pres- 
ent at  the  meetings  of  the  Big  Three  at 
Yalta,  in  Canada,  at  Potsdam,  at  the 
German  surrender  in  Rheims.  and  at  the 
Japanese  surrender  at  Baguio.  P.  L  Some 
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are  now  on  duty  at  the  war  crimes  trials 
in  Nuremberg  and  in  Manila. 

Admittedly  an  experiment  brought 
about  by  the  critical  need  of  manpower 
in  1942,  Wacs  have  moved  from  the  ex- 
perimental novelty  to  a  vital  status  that 
proves  the  members  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  have  been  and  are  essential 
to  the  Army.  During  the  interim,  the  ad- 
justment period  from  war  emergency  to 
the  permanence  of  peace.  Wacs  are  fill- 
ing an  urgent  need  in  the  Army.  They 
are  at  work  in  hospitals,  separation  cen- 
ters, and  Army  headquarters.  Approx- 
imately, 2,000  are  still  in  the  European 
theater  helping  to  shoulder  the  tasks  of 
occupation,  while  112  are  in  China.  Small 
numbers  are  in  the  administrative  forces 
of  installations  in  Japan,  Korea.  Hawaii, 
and  in  the  Philippines. 

On  the  fourth  anniversary  the  Wom- 
en's Army  Corps  finds  itself  fully  ac- 
cepted by  the  Army.  In  the  emergency 
of  war  the  Army  turned  to  the  previously 
untapped  potentiality  of  womanpower; 
with  the  Nation  at  peace,  it  has  found 
that  women  are  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  serve  in  the  Army. 


Statement  of  Facts  About  Watches 


The  Pace  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  April  11,  1946: 

GILDING    THE    LILY    FOR    FARMERS 

Farmers  cash  receipts  touched  a  new  peak 
of  e22.0OO,0O0.C00  in  1946.  And  while  farm 
operating  costs  have  risen,  the  net  income  of 
farm  proprietors  last  year  approached  $13,- 
,  OOO.COO.COO.  or  almost  three  times  the  1940 
level.  On  the  basis  of  this  record,  passage  of 
the  pending  Pace  bill,  which  would  raise  agri- 
cultural parity  prices  to  reflect  higher  farm 
labor  costs,  only  will  gild  the  lily. 

The  House  will  doubtless  pass  the  Pace  bill, 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  as  a 
rider  to  minimum-wage  legislation.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  stated  that  he  will  veto  the 
parity  price  boost  measure,  however.  The 
real  fight,  tnerefore,  will  develop  over  a  drive 
to  pass  the  bill  over  the  Presidents  veto. 

Advocates  of  the  Pace  bill  claim  it  need  not 
raise  prices  of  agricultural  products,  since 
nothing  in  the  bill  requires  that  these  prices 
be  pegged  at  parity.  But  the  Price  Control 
Act  requires  that  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts be  supported  for  2  years  after  the  official 
close  of  hostilities  at  90  percent  of  parity,  and 
other  legislation  will  doubtless  be  sought  to 
support  farm  prices  thereafter  at  similar  or 
higher  levels. 

Any  formula  for  raising  parity  prices  is  a 
move  In  the  direction  of  raising  the  floor  un- 
der agricultural  prices.  If  this  were  not  so. 
advocates  of  higher  parities  would  surely  not 
spend  so  much  time  and  effort  to  force  such 
legislation  through. 

The  national  economy  is  threatened  seri- 
ously with  an  inflationary  rise  of  commodity 
prices.  The  Pace  bill,  which  alms  at  still 
higher  support  prices  for  farm  products, 
would  increase  this  threat  substantially  U  it 
is  enacted  into  law. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  advertise- 
ments have  appeared  in  the  press  con- 
cerning the  claims  of  the  American  watch 
manufacturers'  associations.  The 
American  watch  manufacturers  have 
sought  the  imposition  of  a  quota  against 
Switzerland  on  the  importation  of  Swiss 
watch  movements  and  watches  in  this 
country. 

Everybody  wishes  to  protect  American 
industry.  But  the  American  watch 
manufacturers  are  afraid  they  will  not  be 
able  to  sell  all  the  watches  they  are  mak- 
ing. This  I  am  informed  is  quite  untrue 
under  present  conditions.  Spot  checks 
made  throughout  the  country  indicate 
the  tremendous  demand  for  both 
domestic  and  imported  watches,  and  that 
their  fears  are  entirely  ungrounded. 

Some  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  American  watch  assemblers  and  im- 
porters. They  constitute  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  industry  in  my  State.  They 
employ  as  many  workers,  if  not  more, 
than  the  watch  manufacturers.  The 
American  watch  assetnblers  constitute  a 
thoroughgoing  American  industry  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  statement  of  facts 
placed  in  the  press]  by  the  American 
watch  assemblers,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appenaix  of  the  Record  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  and  in  order  to 
present  the  other  side  of  the  controversy. 
It  was  published  as  an  advertisement  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  11,  1946. 

There  being  no  -objection,  the  ad- 
vertisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

THIS  IS  A  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  WATCHES 

A  letter  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  this  and  other  newspapers  on 
Wednesday,  April  10,  addressed  to  President 
Truman,  and  signed  by  Walter  W.  Cenerazzo, 
president  of  the  American  Watch  Woricers 
TJnion,  of  Boston.  Mass.,  wherein  a  plea  is 
made  for  the  imposition  of  a  quota  upon  the 
importation  of  Swiss  watches  and  movements 
into  this  country.  This  letter  is  so  replete 
with  statements  contrary  to  the  facts  that 
the  undersigned,  the  Americati  Watch  As- 
semblers' Association,  deem  it  incumbent  to 
make  its  position  clear  for  the  American 
public. 

The  letter  was  so  adroitly  w^ritten  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  American  watch 
assemblers  do  not  constitute  an  American  in- 
dustry. The  courts  of  this  country  have  held 
that  a  watch  assembled  with  the  use  of  an 
imported  movement  is  a  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  United  States  v.  Adolphe 
Schwobe,  Inc.  (21  C.  C.  P.  A.  116). 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  in  the  manufacture 
of  watches  in  this  country  with  imported 
movements,  commonly  called  assembling, 
there  are  purchased  cases,  straps,  or  brace- 
lets, and  boxes — all  produced  in  the  United 
States.  These  assemblers  are  American  com- 
panies, operating  with  American  capital,  and 
American  labor. 

On  the  retail  price  level  on  all  so-called 
Swiss  watches  sold  In  this  country,  88  per- 
cent of  a  dollar  remains  in  this  country  and 
only  12  percent  goes  abroad.  Mr.  Cenerazso 
seelcs  to  give  the  erroneous  impression  tiiat 


American  labor  approves  of  a  quota  on  th« 
importation  of  Swiss  watches  and  move- 
ments. 

This  Is  not  true. 

The  American  Watch  Workers  Union  be- 
longs neither  to  the  AFL  nor  the  CIO.  The 
pucllc  should  know  that  at  the  hearlnga 
conducted,  representatives  of  both  the  CIO 
and  the  AFL  vigorously  protested  against  the 
imposition  of  any  quota  on  the  importation 
of  Swiss  watch  movements  and  watches. 
American  labor  directly  and  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  the  American  industry  of  watch 
assembling,  number  far  more  than  the  num- 
ber employed  in  the  domestic  watch  manu- 
facturing industry,  composed  of  only  three 
major  companies,  the  Elgin.  Waltham.  and 
Hamilton  Watch    Co. "a. 

Moreover,  we  take  grave  exception  to  the 
Imputation  of  nonpatriotism  on  the  part  of 
the  American  watch  assemblers.  The  assem- 
blers had  converted  to  war  work  and  partici- 
pated, too,  in  the  making  of  precision  instru- 
ments and  timing  mechanism,  together  with 
other  delicate  devices  used  by  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Proof  of  this  lies  in  the  Army-Navy 
E  awards  given  to  many  of  tbe  assembling 
firms — Bulova,  Gruen,  Longines.  Benrus,  etc. 

The  public  should  know  that  surveys  have 
been  made  by  the  Departments  of  Bute, 
Commerce,  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy,  as  well 
as  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  bearing  out  the 
facts  presented  here.  They  Indicate  clearly 
that  in  the  calendar  year  1948  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  12.000.000  watches.  The  back- 
log demand  for  watches  lu  the  postwar 
period,  as  revealed  in  a  spot  check  of  reuil 
outlets  in  New  York  and  department  stores 
In  Chicago,  will  insure  at  least  2  years  of  full- 
capacity  production  ahead  for  the  domestic 
watch  manufacturers. 

Nowhere  do  the  facts  reveal  that  without 
the  Impositlcn  of  a  quota  will  the  workers  in 
a  watch-manufacturing  industry  be  forced 
out  of  employment.  The  American  watch 
manufacturers  themselves  have  indicated 
just  that.  For  e.'cample.  the  Elgin  Watch 
Co.  has  recently  purchased  the  plant  known 
as  the  Elastic  Equipment  Co..  Lincoln,  Nebr  . 
in  order  to  secure  greater  plant  capacity  to 
supply  the  greater  demand  for  Its  watches. 

In  a  recent  advertisement,  the  Hamilton 
Watch  Co..  manufacturers  of  domestic 
watches,  stated:  "Although  a  few  of  these 
quality  watches  are  now  available,  they  will 
hardly  meet  the  great,  pent-up  demand  that 
has  grown  during  the  war,  but  more  and 
more  are  coming  within  the  next  few 
months." 

*That  hardly  is  consistent  with  the  position 
taken   by  Mr.  Cenerazzo. 

The  surveys  show  there  will  be  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  the  entire  watch  industry — 
there  will  be  an  unprecedented  demand  for' 
watches,  those  of  Swiss  origin  and  those  of 
American  manufacture. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  restriction  of  Impor- 
tation of  Swiss  watches  would  mean  that  It 
would  be  impossible,  l)ecau8e  of  tbe  esces- 
siveness  of  tiie  demand  over  the  supply,  to 
hold  any  ceiling  on  the  price  of  watches. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  OPA  has  already 
lifted  the  ceiling  from  domestic  watches. 
The  result  would  be  an  inflationary  skyrocket 
that  would  mulct  the  public  out  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Again,  nowhere  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Cene- 
razzo are  these  facts  disclosed  The  Ameri- 
can watch  manufacturers  cannot  possibly 
supply  the  pent-up  demand  with  their  pres- 
ent productive  capacity  of  about  2,000,000 
watches  a  year,  and  could  not  even  supply 
that  demand  with  a  tripling  of  their  yearly 
output. 

We  cannot  see  how  the  worker  employed 
in  domestic  watch  manufacturing  can  be 
hurt  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

The  American  watch  assemblers  would  be 
the  first  to  concede  the  need  for  Import  re- 
strictions If  such  special  need  existed  for  a 
quantitive  limitation  on  imports  from  any 
agreement   country   to   protect   any   United 
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StatM   manufacturing    Industry    during    Its 
reconversion  period. 

Such  la  not  the  case. 

All  facta  point  to  an  expansion  of  the  do- 
mestic watch  Industry.  Mr.  Cenerazzo,  in 
his  letter,  sp^ks  with  more  emotion  than 
c»ndcr.  The  setting  of  a  quota  la  a  monop- 
oly both  ways.  The  division  of  quota  wovild 
naturally  depend  upon  favoritism  and  influ- 
ence. Moreover,  if  a  quota  Is  placed  on  Swiss 
watches  and  Swiss  movements.  It  will  give  a 
great  Impetus  to  smuggling  and  booUegglng- 
of  watches  Into  this  country. 

Mr.  Cenerarzo  take^  the  Jewelers  to  task 
for  turning  to  their  representative?  In  Con- 
gress for  help.  It  Is  the  ready  heart  of  the 
democratic  system  cf  government  that  rep- 
resentatives In  our  Congress  intercede  to  see 
that  those  they  represent  receive  fair  and 
equal  attention  on  their  position  In  an  Issue 
of  wide  Importance. 

We  maintain  that  to  begin  our  postwar 
program  by  Imposing  a  quota  on  the  Impor- 
tation of  watches  and  watch  movements  from 
Switzerland  would  be  contrary  to  the  admin- 
istration's International  trade  policy.  It 
would  be  In  direct  contradiction  ta  the  ad- 
ministration's program  for  freer  Interna- 
tional trade,  freedom  from  exorbitant  rates  of 
duties,  and  freedom  from  Irritating  and  vex- 
atloxis  trade  restrictions 

We  cannot  exp>ort  unless  we  Import. 

International  trade  Is  10  longer  a  one-way 
street.  A  quota  on  the  Importation  of  these 
watches  and  movements  from  Switzerland 
will  force  that  country  to  reduce  her  imports 
of  other  products  from  the  United  States. 

This  Information  has  beer  collated  through 
the  various  Interested  governmental  agen- 
cies. Dean  Acheson,  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  his  aides  scrutinized  all  testimony 
placed  before  them.  Mr.  Acheson  was  care- 
ful to  give  all  sides  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
and  he  deserves  high  commendation  for  h;s 
Judicious  and  objective  approach. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  as  It  now 
stands  hurts  no  one. 

Ameucan  Watch  Assemblexs' 

AaSOClATIOH, 

S.  Rau>h  Lazkus,  President. 


Tke  Equal  Pay  Bill  and  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oKxcoir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  14  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  from  Miss 
Mary  Anderson,  former  Director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  on  the  subject  of 
the  equal  pay  bill  and  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THK  equal  rAY  BILL  AND  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMJEMT 

The  Chnntian  Science  Monitor,  Magazine 
Section : 
I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  erroneoxis 
analysis  of  the  Federal  equal  pay  bUl 
(S.  1178)  In  relation  to  the  so-called  equal 
rights  amendment  (8.  J.  Res.  61 )  as  presented 
by  Alma  Luu  In  Which  Road,  Women  Wwk- 


ers?  In  the  February  2  Issue  of  your  magazine 
section. 

I'm  glad  to  know  that  Miss  Lutz  approves 
of  this  equal  pay  bill  and  considers  Its  adop- 
tion would  be  in  line  with  progress.  Also 
I  think  she  Is  right  In  saying  that  it  "has 
the  support  of  practically  all  women's  organ- 
isations" though  no  representative  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party  which  has  sponsored 
the  equal  rights  amendment  for  23  years 
appeared  at  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  equal 
pay  bill. 

I  dl£a?^ree  with  her  statement  that  "the 
e:;ual  pay  bill  needs  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  make  It  effective."  If  and  when  en- 
acted, the  equal  pay  law  would  stand  firmly 
on  Its  own  feet.  The  bill  specifically  forbids 
employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  opera- 
tions afffctlng  commerce  to  pay  "any  female 
employe*-'  at  a  rate  less  than  the  rate  at 
which  he  pays  or  has  p^id  wages  to  male  em- 
ployees for  work  of  comparable  quality  and 
quantity."  (Incidentally  Miss  Lutz  mis- 
quoted the  bill  In  substituting  "comparative" 
for  comparable.)  The  equal  rights  amend- 
ment In  declaring  "Equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex"  could  and  would  affect  only  inequali- 
ties under  the  law.  Thus  It  would  have  no 
effect  on  an  equal  pay  law  which  definitely 
forbic^s  Inequ.ilities 

In  Implying  that  women  workers  who  sup- 
port both  special  labor  laws  and  the  equal 
pay  bill  want  "to  eat  their  cake  and  have  it 
too."  Miss  Lutr  uses  an  unsound  premise. 
What  these  women  want — and  I  know  from 
my  many  years  of  close  contact  with  them 
as  a  worker  In  Industry  myself  and  as  the 
director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century — is  opportunity  to  earn  their  dally 
bread  In  accordance  with  the  same  wage 
standards  as  men.  Investigations  have  def- 
initely proved  that  special  labor  laws  for 
women  have  narrowed  the  differentials  be- 
tween the  sexes.  For  decades  men  through 
the  medium  of  collective  bargaining  have 
made  greater  and  more  widespread  gains  In 
the  matter  of  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours 
than  have  women. 

The  term  "equal  pay  for  equal  work,"  a 
popular  slogan  used  to  label  the  bill,  is  in  my 
opinion  misleading.  What  women  workers 
really  want  is  "the  rate  for  the  Job"  regard- 
less of  sex.  In  many  instances  women's  work 
Is  just  as  skilled  as  men's  even  though  not 
equal  or  Identical  with  men's.  Thus  the 
actual  wording  In  the  bill  "work  of  compar- 
able quality  and  quantity"  is  a  much  more 
realistic  approach.  The  large  body  of  women 
covered  by  the  bill  do  not  want  pay  differ- 
entials In  their  favor.  They  do  not  expect  the 
same  pay  for  shorter  hours  than  men. 
Women  simply  want  to  be  paid  the  same 
hourly  or  piece  rates — or  the  same  weekly  or 
monthly  rates  for  the  same  hour  schedule — 
when  their  work  Is  comparable  with  men's. 

Miss  Lutz  Is  on  absolutely  untenable  ground 
In  her  sweeping  statements:  '.'•  •  •  It  is 
impossible  for  women  to  do  equal  work  when 
they  are  prohibited  by  law  from  working  as 
many  hou'3  as  men.  when  by  law  they  are  not 
allowed  night  work  or  overtime  with  extra 
pay."  and  "Until  these  restrictions  [referring 
to  the  various  special  labor  laws  for  women  | 
are  removed  and  until  labor  laws  are  rewrit- 
ten to  apply  to  the  Job  instead  of  the  sex  of 
the  worker,  women  cannot  possibly  achieve 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  no  matter  how 
loudly  they  may  clamor  for  it."  Could  Miss 
Lutz  have  access  to  the  pay  rolls  of  many 
establishments  today  she  would  learn  that  a 
sizeable  number  of  women  in  States  with 
special  labor  laws  are  actually  getting  equal 
pay  with  men. 

She  seems  unaware  of  the  fact  that  many 
women  In  States  wlUi  a  maximum-hoiir  law 
for  them  receive  overtime  pay  Just  as  men 
do,  when  they  work  in  establishments  covered 
by  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
This  requires  overtime  pay  of  time  and  a  half 


for  all  hours  worked  In  excess  of  40  a  week- 
Irrespective  of  sex. 

Now  that  the  war  emergency  is  over,  there 
is  a  definite  swinging  back  to  a  shorter  week 
for  all  workers.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic:-; 
data  for  November  1945,  showed  that  the 
average  weekly  hours  worked,  for  all  manu- 
facturing, were  413.  In  the  long  list  o- 
154  branches  of  Industry  only  7  revealed 
average  weekly  hours  in,  excess  of  48.  In 
only  12  others  was  the  average'  as  high  as  46 
hours  a  week. 

Another  factor  of  which  Miss  Lutz  falls  to 
take  account  is  that  some  States  with  a  maxi- 
mum hour  law  for  women  also  have  orders 
to  set  up  under  a  minimum -wage  law  re- 
quiring Increased  overtime  rates  for  women 
who  work  more  than  40  or  48  hours  a  week. 

I  am  In  agreement  with  Miss  Lutz's  state- 
ment that  employers  who  want  to  keep  cheajj 
labor  available  "find  ways  of  labeling  Jobs  as 
women's  Jobs  and  men's  Jobs,  implying  that 
men's  Jobs  require  more  skill  or  strength  and 
therefore  higher  wages  In  most  instances 
this  differentiation  is  a  myth." 

However,  the  prevalence  of  the  false  Idea 
about  women's  work  and  other  discriminatory 
practices  toward  them  are  not  a  myth.  Thus 
there  Is  still  need  for  State  legislation  to 
safeguard  women's  Interests,  and  also  men's 
Interests,  by  controlling  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  exploitation  of  woman  labor  In 
ways  not  experienced  by  men  to  anything  like 
the  same  degree. 

For  such  reason  I  want  to  see  the  Federal 
and  State  equal  pay  bUls  passed.  For  such  a 
reason  I  oppose  the  equal -rights  amendment 
as  a  measure  that  would  Jeopeirdlze  the  special 
State  labor  laws  for  womeu  Ijefore  we  would 
achieve  something  better.  Millions  of  women 
agrees  with  me.  Our  belief  is  bolstered  by  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Stale 
labor  legislation  in  this  country.  Therefor;, 
we  are  not  caught  by  glib  slogans  or  by  tk« 
bludgeon  methods  and  blanket  approach  em- 
bodied In  the  equal-rights  amendment.  Ov;r 
belief,  based  on  exf)erience,  is  that  It  is  no 
paradox  to  oppose  the  amendment,  and  fit 
the  same  time  to  support  the  Federal  equa.- 
pay  bill. 

Mart  Andexson. 
Former   Director,    Women's   Bureau.\ 
United     States     Department     of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  1 


H.  R.  6409 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK    ; 

OF  NEW   TORK  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  I 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1946  , 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
last,  I  introduced  H.  R.  6409.  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  grant  authority  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  Nation  against  strikes  which  imperil 
the  Nation.  The  President  seems  to  lack 
that  power  now. 

Obviously,  no  President  would  use  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  bill  until  the 
Government  had  exhausted  every  means 
to  settle  a  dispute  by  conciliation,  media- 
tion or  arbitration. 

The  bill  is  short.  I  include  its  text 
herewith,  and  commend  it  to  Members' 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Committee  c^n 
Labor  this  morning,  I  again  moved  that 
the  committee  set  aside  current  con- 
sideration of  minimum  wage  legislation 
and  devote  itself  to  means  for  setthng 


Is  enacted  Into  law. 
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seeks  to  give  the  erroneous  Impression  tiiat      agreement   country   to   protect   any   Unltea 
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the  coal  strike  emergency  which  has  al- 
ready deprived  a  million  men  and  women 
of  their  livelihood  and  is  bringing  In- 
dustrial chaos  to  the  country.  A  point 
of  no  quorum  was  raised  against  my  mo- 
tion and  the  committee  adjourned  with- 
out action  thereon. 

Thus  the  Committee  on  Labor  fails  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  most  .serious  labor 
situation  which  has  ever  confronted  the 
coimtry. 

H.   R.   6409 
A   bin   to   authorize   the   President   of   the 
United    States   to   declare   certain   strikes 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  <"  enacted,  etc..  That  any  strike  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  be  contrary  to  the  national  public  Interest 
Is  an  Illegal  strike,  any  other  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Commencing  24 
hours  after  such  proclamation,  and  for  6 
months  thereafter,  any  person  who  In  con- 
cert with  another  aids  or  abets  the  continu- 
ance of  an  Illegal  strike  during  that  period 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  guilty  of 
conspiracy  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  be  subject  to  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  law  therefor:  Provided.  That  noth- 
ing in  this  act  shall  require  an  individual  to 
perform  service  contrary  to  his  own  will: 
And  provided  further,  That  during  said  6 
months'  period,  rates  of  pay  of  employees 
affected  by  said  proclamation  shall  be  no 
lower  than,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  employment  shall  be  identical  with, 
those  set  forth  in  the  last  contract  to  which 
said  employees  were  party  prior  to  the  date 
of  said  proclamation. 


Discrimination  Against  Independent 
Labor  Unions  Is  Crying  Injustice  of 
the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W,  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  when  the  people  as  a 
whole  want  some  real  reforms  in  Wash- 
ington— not  the  kind  of  fake  reforms  of 
which  so  many  New  Dealers  preach,  but 
real  reform  which  makes  every  agency 
of  our  Government  work  as  it  ought  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

One  particular  field  of  reform  right 
now,  of  course,  lies  in  the  realm  of  what 
you  might  call  labor  administration. 
There  are  more  than  40  Federal  agen- 
cies which,  in  one  way  or  another,  im- 
pinge on  the  field  of  labor.  The  activi- 
ties of  some  of  these  agencies  have  slight 
effect  on  the  rank  and  file  of  labor,  but 
there  are  many  agencies  whose  actions 
are  felt  by  millions  of  laboring  men  at 
one  time  or  another. 

It  is  necessary,  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, to  clear  up  what  is  meant  by  "labor." 
There  are  more  than  50,000,000  persons 
in  America  who  work — many  more  than 
that  right  now,  but  that's  a  good  aver- 
age. Of  this  number  roughly  one-third 
belong  to  labor  unions.  But  in  thinking 
of  union  members  it  is  necessary  also  to 
mcike  distinctions. 


Less  than  a  half  of  all  union  members 
are  members  of  unions  afiUiated  with 
either  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
or  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. 

When  we  consider  that  the  two  nu- 
merically most-powerful  labor  unions  in 
this  Nation  represent  less  than  half  of 
all  union  members,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  all  union  members  represent  less 
than  one-third  of  all  working  people,  we 
begin  to  see  the  union  mr vement  in  its 
right  perspective. 

We  can  understand  why  many  Con- 
gressman feel— as  I  feel— that  the  ap- 
parent power  of  the  CIO  has  been  exag- 
gerated by  shrewd  publicity  out  of  all 
proportions  to  its  real  pov;er.  I  am 
neither  ashamed  of  my  stand  against  the 
policies  of  the  CIO  nor  afraid  to  continue 
to  take  a  stand  such  as  I  have  taken,  and 
will  take.  I  am  told  I  v»ras  one  of  those 
Members  of  Congress  placed  on  the 
"purge"  list  recently  given  out  by  Sidney 
Hillman — I  was  happy  to  learn  of  it. 

This  is  not  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  am  antilabor  or  antiunion.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  held  membership  in 
a  labor  union — the  A.  F.  of  L. — and  once 
served  as  a  delegate  to  a  national  con- 
vention. Be  that  as  it  may.  I  shall  show 
before  I  am  through  talking  that  the 
labor-union  movement  as  a  whole  is 
vastly  different  from  one  little,  voluble 
segment  of  that  movement — the  CIO. 

It  is  well  know  that  millions  of  labor 
union  members  resent  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  the  CIO  and  see  in  these  ac- 
tivities a  threat  to  the  union  movement 
as  a  whole. 

As  one  who  has  observed  closely  the 
swift  growth  both  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
of  the  CIO,  as  well  as  the  whole  union 
movement,  I  think  I  reveal  no  secret 
when  I  point  out  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is 
much  more  American  in  its  activities, 
in  the  caliber  of  its  leaders,  and  in  the 
type  of  political  activity  in  which  it  en- 
gages. The  CIO  is  dominated  by  men 
who  are  coUectivists  at  heart.  It  has  a 
powerful  segment  of  its  membership 
made  up  of  men  who  have  given  their 
allegiance  to  Moscow,  and,  in  case  of  war, 
would  fight  for  the  hammer  and  sickle 
instead  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  The 
Communists  are  getting  so  powerful  in 
the  CIO  that  many  of  its  own  left-wing 
members  are  becoming  fearful,  and  we 
can  read  every  day  of  how  they  are 
claiming  to  be  trying  to  get  rid  of  this 
influence.  I  challenge  the  CIO  to  release 
the  names  of  the  Communists  in  its  mem- 
bership of  whom  it  has  either  gotten  rid 
or  of  whom  it  expects  to  get  rid  in  the 
coming  days. 

Yet,  neither  the  A.  F.  of  L.  nor  the  CIO, 
numerous  though  their  membership,  can 
speak  for  the  vast  body  of  organized  la- 
bor in  this  country.  That  is  a  fact  which 
I  hope  every  Member  who  is  fearful  about 
the  CIO  will  remember. 

The  majority  of  labor-union  members 
in  this  country  belong  to  independent 
unions.  Some  of  these  independent 
unions  are  rather  large  organizations  in 
themselves.  Others  are  small,  locally 
controlled  organizations.  These  inde- 
pendent unions  have  several  things  in 
common. 

First.  They  are  generally  more  repre- 
sentative than  the  larger  unions.    That 


is  to  say.  their  control  Is  not  centralized 
so  much  into  the  hands  of  one  or  two 
leaders  as  Is  the  case  of  many  of  the 
unions  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L,  or 
the  CIO.  Therefore,  elections  mean 
something  in  these  Independent  unions 
and  are  not  mere  formalities  as  U  tba 
case  with  so  many  unions. 

Second.  These  independent  unions  do 
not  emphasize  political  objectives  ro 
much  as  they  emphasize  economic  ob- 
jectives Their  leaders  are  not  Interested 
as  union  leaders  In  who  is  elected  to 
Congress  or  who  is  not.  granted  that  the 
candidates  are  all  good,  American- 
minded  men.  By  this.  I  mean  that  these 
local  unions  do  not  grab  a  hatchet  and 
go  out  to  cut  off  some  Congressman's  po- 
litical neck  in  a  group  if  he  does  some- 
thing one  or  the  other  of  the  Members 
does  not  like.  The  various  Members, 
Republican  or  Democrat,  vote  for  can- 
didates of  their  choice,  not  candidates 
designated  by  someone  sitting  in  an  ofDce 
building  thousands  of  miles  away,  as 
pens  with  the  CIO. 

A  third  thing  these  independent  unions 
have  in  common — and  it  represents  one 
of  the  crying  injustices  of  the  present 
Democratic  administration— is  that  they 
are  all  a  subject  of  discrimination  by 
their  own  Federal  Government.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  is  domi- 
nated by  men  chosen  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  big  unions.  The  Department  of 
Labor  is  loaded  down  with  representa- 
tives of  the  CIO  or  the  A.  F.  of  L.  All 
of  the  40-odd  labor  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment seem  to  be  weighted  in  favor  of 
either  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  the  CIO,  although 
these  two  labor  groups  put  together  do 
not  represent  one-half  the  labor  union 
members  of  the  Nation. 

This  situation,  which  has  been  build- 
ing up  ever  since  1933,  represents  a  dis- 
tinctly unrepresentative  way  of  operat- 
ing the  Government.  I  repeat,  it  also 
represents  a  discrimination  against  the 
locally-led,  independent  unions  through- 
out the  Nation. 

One  of  the  officials  of  a  local,  inde- 
pendent union,  E.  L.  Boram,  president 
of  the  independent  union,  of  Sutherland 
Paper  Co.  Employees,  Inc.,  at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  recently  sent  me  two  letters  which 
are  so  filled  both  with  information  of 
value  to  Members  of  Congress  and  with 
plain  good  American  sense  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  read  them  at  this  time. 

The  first  of  these  letters  is  as  follows: 
Independent  Union  of  Sttthekland 

Paper  Co.  Euplotees,  Inc.. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Hon.  Paxtl  Shafer. 

New  House  Office  Building. 

V/ashington,  D.  C: 

During  the  past  month  a  series  of  meetings 
have  been  held  in  Washington  between  rep- 
resentatives of  Independent  labor  in  the 
United  States  and  the  various  heads  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  Government.  Ap- 
proximately 146  delegates,  among  which  was 
our  representative,  were  in  personal  attend- 
ance at  these  meetings  and  nimierous  other 
independent  labor  groups  were  represented 
by  proxy.  We  are  confident  that  we  have 
satisfied  those  with  whom  we  met  that  inde- 
pendent labor  Is  not  only  an  integral  part 
of  the  working  classes,  but  actually  consti- 
tutes the  majority  group. 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  leaders  In  Oovem- 
ment  the  existing  di£crlminatlon  In  labor 
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figpndes  of  Government  In  favor  of  AFL  and 
CIO.  which  actually  are  minority  groups  In 
labor.  Numerous  Instances  were  cited  of- 
vlclous  acM  of  discrimination  against  inde- 
pendent labor,  and  the  further  fact  that 
minority  elements  were  practically  In  con- 
trol ,of  all  legislation,  rules,  and  regulations 
affecting  the  rights  of  the  working  cjasses  In 
America. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  President 
cf  the  United  States  to  eliminate  this  para- 
dox now  existing  in  our  democracy.  Sugges- 
tions have  been  made  for  the  appointment 
of  representatives  of  Independent  labor  In 
tne  Department  of  Labor,  the  National  Labor 
Itelatlona  Beard,  the  National  Wage  Stabili- 
zation Board,  and  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment administering  labor  laws.  Furthermore, 
we  have  asked  the  President  to  consider  the 
plight  of  the  majority  element  In  labor  in 
all  programs  of  future  labor  legislation  and 
to  Immediately  end  the  existing  policy  which 
Is  admittedly  being  dominated  by  the  mi- 
nority Interests  as  represented  by  AFL  and 
CIO. 

In  the  war  which  we  have  ju«t  won,  the 
records  of  industry  reflect  the  efforts  of  all 
labor  In  reaching  fabulous  standards  of  pro- 
duction. If  we  are  to  expect  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  goal  of  full  production  so  that 
U  peoples  of  the  world  may  be  fed.  clothed, 
and  sheltered  properly,  due  recognition  must 
be  given  to  independent  labor  as  their  spirit 
shows  a  more  democratic  and  less  radical 
attitude  than  the  International  unions. 

We  slfacerely  believe  that  every  Member  of 
Congress,  in  taking  the  oath  of  office,  pledged 
themselves  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  our  great  country.  Knowing 
this  to  be  true,  we  again  call  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  see  that  everyone  In 
labor  is  given  equal  rights  and  protection 
under  the  law,  and  to  discontinue  the  pies- 
ent  favoritism  shown  members  of  AFL  and 
CIO  afllllates.  It  is  only  through  such  a  pro- 
gram that  a  democratic  state  can  survive. 

We  do  not  ask  for  any  special,  privilege. 
All  we  want  Is  the  decent  treatment  we  are 
deserving  of  under  the  Constitution.  You 
will  not  find  In  our  ranks  anyone  who 
preaches  communism  or  any  other  "ism." 
We  have  been  lost  In  the  wilderness  during 
the  last  years,  but  it  Is  high  time  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  heard  our  call  and 
*ees  that  we  get  Just  treatment  In  our  fight 
for  equal  representation.  Our  Nation  must 
.  progress  If  mankind  is  to  survive,  but  prog- 
ress can  only  develop  on  an  aggressive  basl£ 
If  we  all  work  together  in  harmony  and  with 
common  principles,  common  objectives,  and 
the  common  understanding  of  the  equal 
rights  of  all  citizens  of  these  United  States. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Edwaxo  L.  Boram.  Prestdenf. 

The  second  of  these  letters  is  as 
follows : 

INMPENDENT   UNION    OF  SVTHXRLANJi 

Papoi  Co.  Emplotkzs.  Inc., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Hon.  P.MJi.  Shatek. 

Sew  House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  CoNcasssMAN  Shaixs:  I  think  the 
time  has  finally  arrived  In  this  country  to 
enact  laws  to  compel  each  union  to  be  held 
responsible  for  Its  obligations. 

The  workers  In  this  country  do  not  want 
to  be  thrown  out  of  work  due  to  some  un- 
scrupulous labor  leader's  dictates,  who  pre- 
tends they  are  doing  all  this  for  the  rank 
and  fUe  of  their  union,  when  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  all  they  seek  Is  personal  power 
and  wealth. 

If  these  so-called  labor  leaders  keep  getting 
by  with  this  sort  of  thing.  It  will  destroy 
our  whole  economy,  and  we.  honest  lalxir 
leaders,  who  have  the  worker's  Interests  and 
their  families  as  well  as  ctir  obligation  to  cur 
commvmlty  and  country  at  heart,  will  be 
placed  In  an  embarrassing  position,  as  the 


general  public  will  condemn  any  organiza- 
tion having  union   attached  to  their  title. 

We  have  approximately  1,800  members  in 
our  organization,  and  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  the  condemnation  of  these  dictorlal 
labor  bosses  is  the  worst  I  have  heard  since 
my  association  with  the  union  movement  In 
1939.  The  criticism  is  Just  as  great  with 
regard  to  our  Chief  Executive  and  his  do- 
ncihing  policy. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  tired  of  this 
wishy-washy  policy  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, and  we  need  a  return  to  constitu-' 
tional  government  and  States'  rights,  with 
ag,;ressi\e  leadership,  who  will  have  the 
backbone  to  say  "No"  to  some  of  these  pres- 
sure groups.  The  honest  workers  of  America 
are  being  taken  down  a  blind  alley,  and  I, 
for  one.  think  it  Is  time  to  call  a  halt  to 
all  this  organized  confusion  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  our  country  before  it  is  loo 
late,  if  it  Is  not  already. 

Should  I.  or  my  organization,  be  of  any 
help  In  getting  this  country  back  on  a  firm 
footing,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  us.  as 
the  United  States  of  America  comes  first  In 
our  hearts. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edwaed  L.  Boram,  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  plainly  apparent  to 
anyone  who  will  consult  the  Congres- 
sional Directory,  the  Republicans  are  now 
in  the  minority  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate. 
Whatever  legislation  we  introduce  must 
go  through  committees  controlled  by  the 
Democrats:  whatever  suggestions  we 
make  must  be  acted  upon,  if  they  are 
acted  upon,  by  Democratic  adminis- 
trators. 

Therefore.  I  feel  it  particularly  useless 
to  introduce  legislation  giving  independ- 
ent unions  a  priority  igi  appointments 
that  would  place  them  on  a  par  in  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  the  CIO.  But  I  can  say  very  defi- 
nitely to  these  millions  of  members  of 
the  independent  unions  that  if  they  will 
but  wait  a  little  while,  if  they  will  but 
vote  Republican,  they  will  get  the  kind 
of  representation  they  want,  they  will 
have  the  good  government  they  deserve. 
Not  forever  will  the  millions  of  laborers 
in  America  allow  the  CIO  tail  to  wag  the 
labor  union  dog.  Not  forever  will  the 
millions  of  conscientious,  hard-working, 
thoughtful  laborers  of  America — those 
who  are  members  of  unions  and  those 
who  are  not — allow  a  little  group  of  col- 
lectivists.  who  in  turn  are  controlled  by 
a  little  group  of  Communists,  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  illegally  trying  to  in- 
fluence elections  and  to  pad  the  Govern- 
ment pay  rolls  with  h-andreds  of  their 
representatives,  pushing  out  with  heavy 
hands  the  representatives  of  independ- 
ent labor  unions.  The  day  of  reckoning 
is  bound  to  come. 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARIiS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  RICH,    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exten*  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  May  10,  1946: 

ATTENTION.  MR.  PRESIDENT 

If  enemy  bombing  planes  were  making 
round-the-clock  raids  over  the  United  States, 
smashing  factories,  severing  rail  lines,  and 
blowing  up  bridges,  the  Government  wou!d 
act  swiftly  to  repel  the  assaults. 

If  a  gang  of  outlaws  suddenly  began  to 
prey  on  the  citizens  of  this  country,  robbing 
them  of  their  savings  and  seizing  their  house- 
hold goods,  the  crime  detection  agencies  of 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
would  be  speedily  mobilized  to  track  down 
the  culprits  and  stop  their  depredations. 

If  a  band  of  extortioners  threatened  the 
Nation  with  disaster  unless  a  king's  ransom 
were  paid  to  buy  them  off.  the  Government 
would  resist  the  demands  of  the  blackmailers 
and  take  steps  to  put  them  behind  bars. 

All  this  is  happening  in  the  United  States 
today'  because  of  the  coal  strike.  Factories 
are  clcsin°:.  and  the  forced  shut-downs  are 
Just  as  effective  as  though  they  had  been 
bombed  out  of  existence.  Rail  transportation 
is  gradually  being  strangled.  Just  as  it  would 
be  if  the  roadbeds  and  bridges  had  been 
blown  up  by  enemy  action. 

Factory  closings  and  the  freight  embargo 
are  forcing  workmen  Into  Idleness.  They 
must  draw  on  their  savings  in  order  to  live 
and  thus  are  being  robbed  just  as  surely  as 
though  they  had  been  held  up  at  the  point 
of  a  gun.  They  are  also  being  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  buy  new  household  goods, 
automobiles,  and  other  articles,  first  because 
these  commodities  cannot  be  produced  or 
transported,  and  second,  becatise  the  savings 
v.ith  which  they  might  have  been  purchased 
must  be  used  for  living  expenses. 

Moreover,  the  entire  Nation  is  being  black- 
mailed. John  L.  Lewis  in  effect  has  told  the 
coal  consumers  that  they  must  fork  over  a 
royalty  on  all  coal  mined,  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $60,000,000  a  year,  or  else. 

So  far  the  Government  has  done  nothing 
to  protect  the  people  from  this  menace  to 
Industry,  employment,  production,  and  trans- 
portation, and  this  threat  of  extortion.  In- 
stead, It  has  told  them  they  must  travel  less, 
ship  less,  burn  less  coal,  and  use  less 
electricity. 

Why  has  the  Government  failed  to  act? 
Because  the  administration  is  afraid  it  could 
not  survive  without  the  political  support  of 
the  labor  unions.  And  because  i  generation 
of  citizens  and  politicians  has  grown  up  un- 
der the  New  Deal  teaching  that  a  labor  union 
can  do  no  wrong. 

For  12  years  under  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  the  Government  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  conferring  special  privileges  on 
labor  unions  and  in  herding  workers  into 
labor  unions  and  compelling  them  to  remain 
in  good  standing,  under  penalty  of  losing 
their  Jobs.  E'ven  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  robbery  and  extortion  were  not  crimes 
under  Federal  statutes  when  they  were  com- 
mitted by  a  labor  union. 

This  raw  deal  which  the  New  Deal  gave  to 
America  has  now  achieved  its  ultimate  per- 
fection In  the  form  of  one  labor  leader  who 
Is  demonstrating  his  power  to  strangle  the 
entire  Nation  If  his  demands  are  not  met. 

Mr.  President.  If  you  are  waiting  for  public 
opinion  to  t)ecome  thoroughly  aroused  before 
exercising  strong  leadership  to  put  John  L. 
Lewis  In  his  place,  you  have  waited  too  tong. 
The  public  already  is  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  menace  which  Lewis  and  other  labor 
barons  have  become  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

If  you,  Mr.  President,  wouia  submit  to  Con- 
gress an  honest  program  to  jirotect  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  curb  the  excesses  and 
greed  of  the  labor  barons.  Congress  would 
not  dare  to  refuse  to  approve  it.  Such  a 
program  should  include  the  following : 

Make  strikes  involving  the  suspension  cf 
public  utilities  and  the  supply  of  vital 
material  to  public  utilities  illegal. 
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Kther  repeal  the  collective-bargaining  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
or  make  It  mandatory  for  labor  unions,  as 
well  as  employers,  to  bargain  collectively 
when  demand  Is  made  upon  them  to  do  so. 

Give  the  Government  the  right  to  seize 
labor  unions,  that  is  to  take  possession  of 
their  funds  and  books,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances that  the  Government  now  has 
the  right  to  seize  corporations. 

Make  unions  and  their  officers  subject  to 
civil  suits  and  prosecutions  for  engaging  In 
monopolistic  practices,  jiist  as  corporations 
and  their  officers  are  noi^  liable  civilly  and 
criminally  for  such  offenses. 

Make  It  Illegal  for  unions  to^exact  royalties 
or  fees  on  the  products  their"  members  pro- 
duce. 

Exempt  foremen  and  other  supervisory  em- 
ployees from  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Permit  unions  to  be  sued  for  violation  of 
their  contracts,  just  as  corporations  can  be 
sued  for  contract  violations. 

This  program.  Mr.  President,  would  not 
only  take  care  of  John  L.  Lewis.  It  would 
also  give  the  long-suffering  public  a  fair 
deal,  by  liberating  the  people  from  the 
tyrannical  bondage  of  all  ruthless  and  greedy 
labor  barons.  ^ 


All  States,  Especially  Louisiana,  Need 
Additional  Federal  Funds  for  Welfare 
Aid— H.  R.  5686,  Which  Is  Forand  Bill, 
Should  Be  Enacted  Immediately 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1946 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  is  having  a  very  serious 
problem  trying  to  find  enough  money  to 
meet  the  essential  needs  of  our  old  and 
infirm  people  without  jeopardizing  the 
other  essential  State  services,  such  as 
education,  hospitals  and  institutions. 

It  has  long  been  advocated  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  bear  a  more 
equitable  portion  of  this  essential  gov- 
ernmental cost,  particularly  in  the  States 
having  very  low  per  capita  incomes.  My 
colleague.  Congressman  Forand  of  Rhode 
Island  has  introduced  a  bill  H.  R.  5686 
which  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Some 
very  excellent  material  has  been  pre- 
sented to  that  committee  in  support  of 
this  bill.  On  May  7.  Mr.  W.  S.  Terry,  Jr.. 
commissioner  of  public  welfare  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  testified  before  the 
committee.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  a  copy  of  Mr.  Terry's 
remarks  in  the  Cokgressional  Record, 
which  is  a  splendid  presentation: 

My  name  is  W.  S.  Terry,  Jr.  I  am  the  com- 
missioner of  public  welfare  for  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and,  as  such.  I  am  responsible  for 
administering  the  entire  public-welfare  pro- 
gram in  that  State.  I  represent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  cf  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. But.  most  Important  of  all.  I  desire 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  approximately  100.000 
needy  people  of  our  great  State  who,  because 
of  their  age  or  infirmities,  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  the  minimum  necessities 
for  existence. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  is  Interested  in  seeing  all 


phases  of  the  social-security  program  reviewed 
and  modernized,  but  my  testimony  here  today 
will  be  limited  to  the  need  for  arnendlng  the 
public-assistance  and  welfare-service  provi- 
sions of  the  social-security  program. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  report  of  the 
committee's  social  security  technical  staff  and 
.particularly  with  reference  to  part  2  of  that 
report.  It  contains  a  very  thorough  analysis 
of  the  real  problems  Involved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public-assistance  programs, 
and  it  Is  furthermore  supported  by  complete 
and  accurate  statistical  data.  I  shaU  not, 
therefore,  burden  the  committee  by  submit- 
ting additional  statistical  data. 

We  who  are  aommistering  the  State  wel- 
fare programs  are  very  close  to  the  problems 
confronting  the  people  that  these  programs 
were  created  to  serve.  We  feel  very  keenly 
the  heartaches  experienced  by  people  who 
are  In  need  and  who  are  not  adequately  pro- 
vided for,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  hin- 
dered by  red  tape  and  relative  Inefficiency 
inherent  in  a  categorical  program.  We.  there- 
fore, feel  th.it  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
bring  our  experiences  to  Congress  so  th.at  the 
legislation  can  be  adapted  to  more  specifically 
meet  the  needs  of  the  ultimate  recipient 
instead  of  meeting  the  needs  of  a  particular 
administrative  agency. 

The  bill.  House  Resolution  5636,  which  was 
Introduced  by  the  Honorable  A.  J.  Forand. 
of  Rhode  Island,  accomplishes  that  particular 
objective  insofar  as  Federal  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. I  hereby  express  my  full  endorse- 
ment of  every  provision  of  that  bill. 

This  bill  proposes  three  major  changes  In 
public  assistance  administration  which  In- 
volve Increased  expenditures  at  the  Federal 
level.  They  are  variable  grants,  removal  of 
Federal  maxima,  on  Individual  grants,  and 
the  Inclusion  of  additional  groups  not  pres- 
ently covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Coming  from  a  low-income  State  I  have  a 
special  obligation  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
variable  grant  princ:ple  In  distributing  Fed- 
eral public  assistance  funds.  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  special  right  to  speak  on  this  subject 
because  I  also  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing a  State  that  has  extended  Itself  beyond 
the  national  average  in  attempting  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  its  own  citizens.  By  citing 
the  data  contained  In  the  Calhoun  Report  It 
Is  shown  that  In  1942.  6.94  percent  of  the  In- 
come payments  in  the  Nation  was  required  to 
finance  State  and  local  governments,  where- 
as In  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the  same 
period,  8.41  percent  of  the  Income  payments 
of  the  population  of  our  State  was  required 
for  the  cost  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. For  the  same  period,  0.37  percent  of 
the  income  payments  was  required  to  finance 
the  State  and  local  share  of  the  public-assist- 
ance program  in  the  Nation,  whereas  0.46 
percent  of  the  Income  payments  of  Louisi- 
anians  was  required  to  finance  the  SUte  and 
local  share  of  our  public  assistance  program. 

In  other  words,  we  are  assessing  our  citi- 
zens at  a  greater  rate  than  the  national  aver- 
age to  provide  for  the  cost  of  our  State  and 
local  government,  and  we  are  taking  a 
greater  percentage  than  the  national  aver- 
age of  our  State  and  local  tax  resources  to 
finance  our  public-assistance  program.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  we  are  still  unable  to  meet 
even  the  minimum  essentials  of  life  for  those 
of  cur  citizens  who  are  unable  to  work  and 
provide  for  themselves. 

This  Is  true  because  of  two  factors  that  are 
working  adversely  against  lis.  namely,  our 
low  per  capita  Income  limits  the  amount  of 
our  tax  resources,  and  because  of  our  low 
per  capita  Income  we  have  a  greater  instance 
of  dependency.  To  support  this  statement 
I  would  like  to  cite  table  15  on  page  348  of 
the  Calhoun  report,  in  which  you  will  find 
that  303  out  of  every  1,000  of  our  pop- 
ulation over  the  age  of  65  receive  old-age 
assistance  as  com.pared  with  a  national  aver- 
age of  207  out  of  every  1 ,000  persons  over  the 
age  of  65,  and  27  out  of  each  1,000  children 
under  the  age  of  18  receive  aid  in  Louisiana 


as  compared  with  a  national  average  of  16 
children.  There  Is  also  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  the  funds  apiMtjprlated  for  pub- 
lic assistance  are  being  spent  conserratlvely. 
and.  nevertheless,  we  are  stlU  unable  to  meet 
the  total  needs  of  our  people. 

In  computing  our  grants  we  only  make 
allowances  for  the  minimum  needs  of  life 
based  on  low-cost  purchases.  These  needa 
include  food,  shelter,  medical  care,  cloth- 
ing, utilities,  and  personal  needs.  Never- 
theless, we  have  never  been  able  to  make 
full  allowance."!  for  the  purchase  of  even 
these  minimum  Items  for  our  entire  case 
loads.  We  feel  that  our  old  people,  our 
children,  and  our  other  Incapacitated  and 
Infirm  people  f.re  entitled  to  receive  at  least 
these  basic  essentials  to  existence.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  States  that  do  not  require 
additional  Federal  funds  In  order  to  provide 
such  basic  essentials  fpr  their  needy  people. 
However,  our  State  Is  unable  to  provide  for 
all  of  our  needy  persons,  and  therefore  the 
variable  grant  principle  will  enable  Louisiana 
and  other  States  similarly  situated  to  at- 
tain the  additional  funds  to  provide  for  all 
such  needy  persons,  while  at  the  same  time 
It  will  not  In  lure  these  other  States  who  do 
not  need  additional  funds. 

We  people  In  Louisiana  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  Increase  the  per  capita  In- 
come of  our  population  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  we  will  not  need 
special  Federal  aid.  but  untU  that  time 
comes,  we  must  urge  you  to  recognize  our 
need  for  additional  aid. 

Insofar  as  the  Federal  maxima  on  Individ- 
ual grants  are  concerned  we  would  like  to 
see  these  eliminated  They  only  serve  to. 
pre%-ent  us  from  realistically  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  special  cases  who  need  assist- 
ance most.  Many  of  our  old  and  Infirm  peo- 
ple do  not  have  relatives  with  whom  they 
can  live  and  we  must  find  boarding  and 
nursing  homes  to  provide  for  their  needs. 
Very  few  boarding  and  nursing  homes  can 
be  found  for  a  rate  of  $40  per  month.  The 
Federal  maxima  on  grants  for  dependent 
children  are  so  completely  inadequate  that 
even  food  cannot  be  purchased  at  the  rate 
provided  in  the  Federal  Act. 

Tlie  proposal  In  the  Forand  bill  to  elim- 
inate categories  insofar  as  the  Federal  act 
Is  concerned  will  do  more  to  simplify  the 
public-welfare  program  and  to  eliminate 
buck  passing  and  red  tape,  and  to  Improve 
administration  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  bill.  If  this  proposal  Is  enacted  Into  law 
It  will  be  applauded  not  only  by  the  agencies 
administering  the  program  but  by  the  silent 
and  suffering  millions  of  our  population  who 
find  themselves  caught  In  the  maze  of  red 
tape  involved  In  a  categorical  assistance 
program. 

To  iliustratc  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
I  will  cite  a  case  of  a  man  65  years  of  age 
who  has  a  blind  son  by  an  earlier  marriage 
living  in  the  home  with  him.  and  bis  sec- 
ond wife  has  two  chUdren  under  the  age 
of  16f  It  would  seem  logical  that  in  such 
a  case  since  the  father  is  the  normal  bread- 
winner of  the  family  that  one  check  could 
be  issued  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  such 
a  household.  tJnder  the  present  social- 
security  program.  If  we  include  the  needs  of 
the  blind  son  and  the  younger  children  in 
an  o!d-age-asslstance  grant  to  the  father, 
we  cannot  secure  Federal  matching  for  their 
needs.  We  must  take  an  application  from 
the  father  for  old-age  assistance,  an  applica- 
tion from  the  mother  for  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  an  application  from  the  son  for 
aid  to  needy  blind.  Furthermore,  the  worker 
who  carries  these  three  cases  must  keep  a 
detailed  record  of  the  amount  of  time  that 
she  spends  on  each  case  so  that  the  adminis- 
trative cost  can  be  properly  apportioned  be- 
tween the  several  categories.  If  the  o!der 
son  happens  to  be  feeble-minded  instead  of 
blmd  we  must  also  keep  ctur  records  in  such 
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•  way  that  the  food  that  he  eats  and  the 
clothes  that  he  wears  and  the  other  costs  of 
bis  support  can  be  identified,  because  it  has 
been  rtiled  that  Federal  matching  Is  not 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  an 
Individual. 

Such  unconcern  for  the  needs  of  our  fellow- 
man,  such  foolish  e.\pendlture  of  tax  money 
for  administrative  costs  that  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  can  no  longer  go  unheeded 
-  We  cannot  escape  this  tfsue.  We  must  face 
It  squarely.  There  is  no  logical  reesan  why 
an  able-bodied  man  65  years  of  age  should 
be  provided  for  at  public  expense  while  a 
totally  paralyzed  man  at  the  age  of  60  should 
be  excluded  from  help. 

The  other  proposals  contained  in  the 
Forand  bill  do  not  involve  large  e.xpendi- 
tures  of  Federal  funds  but  are  equplly  es- 
sential from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  wel- 
fare administrator.  Outstanding  among  the 
other  proposals  Is  the  provision  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  the  entire  administration 
of  the  Federal  part  of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram In  a  !.ingle  Federal  agency.  It  mu£t  be 
remembered  that  a  State  welfare  department 
must  presently  deal  with  at  least  two  Federal 
agencies,  which  means  that  the  State  pro- 
grams must  conform  to  at  least  two  different 
sets  of  Federal  standards.  This  involves  two 
sets  of  personnel  standards,  two  different  ac- 
counting systems,  and  many  other  differences 
In  reporting  and  supervising,  all  of  which 
Increase  the  cost  of  administration  at  both 
the  Federal  and  State  level  and  complicate 
the  administration  of  the  programs 

I.  for  one.  do  not  want  to  see  either  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  or  the  Children  s  Bureau 
disintegrated  by  this  legislation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  these  two 
agencies  will  be  coordinated  under  a  single 
administrator.  I  do.  however,  want  to  see 
an  elimination  of  the  competition  presently 
existing  between  these  two  agencies  in  the 
welfare  field.  We  are  trying  to  render  a  vital 
service  to  our  needy  people  and  we  cannot 
permit  the  vested  rights  of  any  agency, 
whether  at  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  level, 
to  Interfere  with  the  services  to  be  rendered. 

The  fact  that  I  do  not  speak  on  every 
point  contained  in  the  Forand  bill  should  not 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  we  are  not  vitally 
Interested  in  the  entire  proposal.  We  would 
like  to  see  this  bill  reported  out  of  this 
committee  in  Its  entirety. 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  respectfully 
urge  that  such>  action  be  taken  by  this 
committee. 


Polish  Credits  Held  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REM-^RKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial; 

POLISH  CKXDrrS  HKLD  UP 

The  decision  of  the  State  Department  to 
hold  up  the  I9O.0O0.0OO  in  credits  to  the 
Ckunmunist  puppet  regime  in  Poland,  pend- 
ing fxilfillment  of  United  States  conditions, 
corrects  what  obviously  was  a  serious  error 
In  Washington. 

Just  why  America  should  finance  Soviet 
aggression  In  Poland  was  puzzling  to  many 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  had  been 
outraged  by  what  transpired  after  Yalta. 

The  Polish  Government  of  National  Unity, 
presently  ftmctionlng  In  the  Polish  capital. 


consists  of  a  band  of  usurpers,  openly  pror 
moted  by  Soviet  Russia  and  supported  by 
the  might  of  the  Red  army.  The  people 
of  Poland  are  prisoners.  It  is  not  their  gov- 
ernment. They  had  nothing  to  do  with  It* 
selection  nor  do  they  have  anything  to  do 
with  Its  retention. 

If.  by  some  modem  miracle,  free  elections 
can  be  held  In  Poland,  and  it  Is  not  clear  how 
they  can  be  with  this  set-up.  the  opportun- 
ists will  be  run  out  of  office  unquestionably. 
But  the  trick  is  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  the  Poles  to  express  themselves.  Under 
the  existing  reisrn  of  terror,  they  cannot  even 
voice  an  opinion,  let  alone  vote. 

For  the  United  SUtes  to  finance  this  ex- 
periment In  Communist  power  politics  Is  the 
last  straw.  It  is  like  rubbing  salt  Into  the 
wounds.  Inflicted  on  the  helpless  country 
when  our  statesmen  stabbed  Poland  In  the 
back.  Let  no  American  dollars  go  to  War- 
saw where  they  will  be  used  for  the  erislave- 
ment  of  the  people  they  are  Intended  to 
succor. 


Housing  Legislation  and  Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

OF   TENNESSFE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1946 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  February 
I  obtained  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  certain  resolutions  and 
recommendations  which  had  been  ex- 
pres.sed  by  resolution  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  at  their  recent 
meeting  in  New  York  City, 

Certain  of  them  made  reference  to 
housing.  Hon,  Ivan  D,  Carson,  Deputy 
Admini.strator  for  Rent,  of  the  OflBce  of 
Price  Administration,  has  written  me  this 
letter,  and  for  the  further  information 
of  the  House  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
Recoro. 

It  follows: 

Office  op  Price  Administration, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  13.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Cuftord- Davis, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis:  I  note  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  that  on  February  12  you  in- 
troduced certain  resolutions  and  recommen- 
dations for  housing  legislation  and  rent  con- 
trol, passed  by  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  at  their  meeting  in  New  York 
several  months  ago.  The  resolutions  In  the 
main  are  encouraging  to  the  rent-control 
program.  I  should  like,  however,  to  discuss 
the  paragraph  on  housing,  which  reads: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  That  where  a  landlord 
arranges  for  a  room  or  rooms  In  the  land- 
lord's own  living  quarters  and  sharing  the 
home  with  his  own  family,  to  a  veteran  of 
World  War  11  for  housekeeping.  Including 
cooking  on  the  premises,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  rent  regulations  as  to  land- 
lord-tenant relationship  governing  tenure 
shaU  not  apply,  and:  Be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  .be  sub- 
mitted Immediately  to  the  Director  of  Re- 
conversion and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration." 

I  think  a  quotation  from  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Bowles  to  Mayor  Kelly  will  make  clear  our 
policy  in  this  matter: 

"I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  rent  regulations  do  In  fact  already  cover 
this  point.  Although  It  is  perhaps  not  gen- 
erally known,  early   in   the   war  when   the 


homes  tise  program  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Authority  was  developed,  in  order  to  en-, 
courage  renting  of  rooms  In  private  houses, 
we  amended  our  regulations  so  as  to  accom- 
plish what  It  seems  to  me  the  mayors'  con- 
ference had  In  mind. 

"The  rent  regulations  now  contain  special 
provisions  applying  to  rooms  rented  In  a 
landlord's  own  home.  These  previsions  (sec. 
6.  chs.  3  and  4)  exempt  from  the  eviction 
regulations  a  furnished  room  or  rooms  not/ 
constituting  an  apartment,  in  the  home  of 
the  landlord  or  his  Immediate  family,  where 
the  landlord  rents  to  not  more  than  two 
occupants  or  to  not  more  than  one  family. 

"The  resolution  adopted  by  the  conference 
also  refers  to  situations  whore  cooking  privi- 
leges are  provided  to  tenants.  To  make  sure . 
that  proper  consideration  will  be  given  to 
such  cases,  I  have  asked  our  rent  department 
to  instruct  cur  area  rent  offices  that  in  situa- 
tions covered  by  the  sections  of  the  regula- 
tions I  have  mentioned,  the  granting  of  cook- 
ing privileges  shall  not  prevent  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  landlord  from  the  eviction  con- 
trols of  the  rent  regulations. 

"I  should  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  inform  the  members  of  the  mayors' 
council  about  the  way  in  which  the  rent 
regulations  now  meet  this  problem.  I  will 
ask  all  our  area  rent  offices  to  cooperate  with 
the  mayors  of  the  cities  In  their  areas  in  giv- 
ing publicity  to  these  sections  of  the  regula- 
tions so  that  widespread  encouragement  will 
be  given  to  the  practice  of  renting  ae  many 
spare  rooms  as  possible  to  veterans  and  others 
facing  hardship  resulting  from  the  present 
acute  housing  shortage." 

Let  me  say  that  we  appreciate  ycur  Interest 

In   the  resolutions  of  the  conference,   espe- 

»  cially  the  recommendation  which  urges  the 

necessity  for  continued   rent   controls  until 

the  problem  of  housing  shortage  is  solved. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ivan  D.  Carson, 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Rent. 


Appointment    of    Karl    Brandt    to    Our 
Military  Government  in  Berlin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  13,  1946  ^ 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  let- 
ter sent  by  me  to  Hon,  Robert  P,  Patter- 
son, Secretary  of  War: 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
Secretary  of  War. 

Washington    D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Secretary:  I  have  before  me  a 
booklet  called,  Germany  Is  Our  Problem, 
by  Karl  Brandt.  It  is  distributed  by  Human 
Events,  Inc.,  of  Washington  and  Chicago. 

This  pamphlet  Is  a  complete  defense  for 
and  exculpation  of  the  German  people.  It 
makes  Germans  saints  and  the  Allied  occu- 
pants sinners.  It  Is  a  shocking  attempt  to 
purge  the  German  people  cf  all  blame  for 
the  war.  It  bitterly  decries  what  President 
Roosevelt  did  at  Potsdam  with  reference  to 
Germany.  It  wants  the  German  Army  to 
remain  Intact,  German  railroads  to  run  as  be- 
fore and  Germany  to  be  allowed  to  develop 
Industrially.  It  states  that  the  major  part  of 
the  victims  of  Buchenwald  and  other  atroc- 
ity camps  were  Germans.  Actually,  only  a 
small  portion  was  German,  most  of  the  vic- 
tims coming  from  Invaded  and  satellite  ter- 
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rltory,  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania  (In  most 
instances  the  Jews),  and  France.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  those.  It  is  apparently  his 
aim  to  depict  the  Germans  as  martjTs.  He 
refutes  President  Truman's  statement  made 
in  his  report  to  the  Nation,  which  said. 
"The  German  people  are  beginning  to  atone 
for  the  crimes  of  the  gangsters  whom  they 
placed  in  power  and  whom  they  wholeheart- 
edly approved  and  obediently  followed." 

Certainly  the  reports  of  Raymond  Danlell 
In  his  series  In  the  New  York  Times  do  not 
bear  out  Mr.  Brandt's  audacious  conclusion 
that  the  Germans  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
Hitler  regime.  To  this  day  the  Nazis  keep 
their  grip  in  Germany  even  with  the  Hitler 
regime  destroyed. 

I  would  pay  little  attention  to  this  booklet 
and  the  author  were  it  not  for  that  fact  that 
I  learned  he  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
advisers  to  the  Office  of  Military  Government 
in  Berlin  In  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Branch. 
No  man  who  discusses  Germany  in  his  terms 
in  contradiction  to  our  established  policy 
and  the  policy  of  our  allies  is  fit  for  a  post 
with  our  Office  of  Military  Government  in 
Germany. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  investigate  both 
the  background  and  fitness  of  this  man  with 
reference  to  the  pest  he  now  holds.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  private  citizen  to  discuss  and  re- 
fute our  policy  in  Germany  and  another  for 
a  pro-German  to  hold  government  office  in 
Berlin  with  views  that  run  coimter  to  estab- 
lished fact  and  policy. 

I  protest  against  his  appointment  as  an 
adviser  In  the  Office  of  Military  Government 
i.  Berlin  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Branch. 

With  assurances  cf  highest  esteem.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

EMANXTEL    CELLER. 


CIO-PAC  Communists  Out  To  Purge 
Barry  Aj^ain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1946 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Hyman 
Blumberg,  State  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party,  has  announced  that 
"Congressman  William  B.  Barry,  of 
Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  is  on  the  CIO-PAC 
purge  list  becau.-^e  of  his  position  on  the 
Spanish  question  and  on  other  matters 
of  foreign  policy," 

What  he  means  is  that  he  and  his 
communistic-minded  associates  would 
like  to  purge  me  because  I  have  been  out- 
spoken in  my  opposition  to  their  drive 
to  embroil  the  United  States  in  their 
Moscow-backed  efforts  to  start  another 
bloody  revolution  in  Spain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  communistic  gov- 
ernment in  that  unfortunate  country. 
Any  thoughtful  parson  realizes  that  a 
Communist-dominated  Spain  would 
place  the  Mediterranean  Sea — the  Brit- 
ish lifeline — in  the  hands  of  Stalin,  and 
would  place  all  of  continental  Europe 
under  his  heel.  Stalin  would  then  face 
America  across  the  Atlantic.  No  sensible 
person  believes  that  Stalin  is  trying  to 
establish  a  democracy  in  Spain  or  any- 
where else.  During  the  Spanish  Revolu- 
tion, and  against  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority on  both  sides,  the  Reds  murdered 
In  cold  blood  thousands  of  innocent  and 


unarmed  priests  and  nuns.  Many  of  the 
latter  were  raped  and  their  bodies  dese- 
crated before  they  were  shot.  Their  only 
crime  was  that  they  worshiped  and 
served  God  according  to  their  religious 
convictions.  A  repetition  of  those  horrors 
is  what  the  great  majority  of  people  in 
Spain  fear  if  another  civil  war  occurs. 

My  position  is  that  the  United  States 
should  pursue  its  traditional  policy  of 
noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
any  other  nation.  I  personally  dislike  all 
dictators  whether  their  names  be  Franco 
or  Stalin.  I  hope  that  some  day  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world  will  live  under  a  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  similar  to 
that  which  we  enjoy  in  the  United 
States— and  I  believe  that  Spain  will 
eventually  establish  a  real  democracy. 

The  other  so-called  reasons  which 
have  invited  the  hatred  of  the  Commu- 
nists, and  I  welcome  that  hatred,  is  that 
I  have  time  and  time  again  exposed  their 
activities  in  labor  unions. 

In  recent  years  the  power  of  Commun- 
ists has  grown  rapidly,  especially  in  the 
CIO  labor  unions.  Whenever  the  Reds 
control  a  union,  they  use  it  as  a  vehicle 
to  promote  communism  at  home  and 
abroad.  Their  motto  is  Russia  first. 
They  blindly  take  their  orders  from  Mos- 
cow without  regard  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  their  members,  most  of  whom  are 
usually  not  Communists.  At  one  time 
Moscow  attacks  Colonel  Peron  as  a 
Fascist,  Now,  a  short  time  later,  Russia 
has  a  trade  mission  in  Argentina  dealing 
with  him.  Communists  see  nothing  in- 
consistent in  that.  Last  week  Soviet  Rus- 
sia promised  the  Arabs  to  advocate  their 
cause  against  the  Palestinian  Jews  be- 
fore the  United  Nations.  The  Commu- 
nists have  made  no  protest  against  Mos- 
cow's attitude  on  Palestine.  They  will 
betray  anyone  to  serve  the  Communists' 
cause. 

Even  at  the  CIO  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City  where  it  was  announced  that  I  was 
to  be  purged,  re.solutions  approving  the 
Communist  foreign  policy  of  Russia  and 
condemning  the  foreign  policy  of  America 
and  Great  Britain  were  adopted. 

The  Communists  and  their  stooges  at 
this  very  moment  are  bending  every  ef- 
fort to  prevent  the  establishing  of  a  just 
peace.  Their  only  object  is  to  expand 
Russia's  power. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  by 
Americans  that  only  a  small  group  of 
Communists  took  over  Russia,  which  has 
a  population  of  180.000,000  people.  Even 
today  there  are  le.ss  than  2,000.000  Com- 
munists ruling  and  enslaving  that  Nation, 
Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  as  to  what 
might  happen  here  Every  real  Commu- 
nist in  this  country  is  a  spy  and  a  Rus- 
sian agent.  From  my  point  of  view  they 
are  definitely  traitors,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such. 

Personally  I  have  no  fear  of  being 
purged  by  them.  They  tried  it  in  1942 
with  every  smear  tactic  known  to  them 
and  it  failed  then,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  fail  again. 

I  am  going  to  run  in  the  primaries  on 
August  20  and  in  the  general  election  in 
November.  I  wili  run  on  my  record  and 
will  continue  my  fight  against  commu- 
nism, fascism,  or  any  other  un-American- 
ism.  I  Will  seek  only  the  votes  of  good 
Americans. 


I  am  sending  this  statement  throughout 
my  district  and  will  welcome  any  com- 
ments my  constituents  have  to  make. 


Operation  of  Air  Lines  by  Overseas 
Shipping  Companies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  it  was  never  intended  to  create 
a_  government  agency  that  would  follow 
policies  destructive  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  I  have  repeatedly  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  fol- 
lowing such  a  policy  in  denying  to 
American  overseas  shipping  companies 
the  right  to  operate  air  lines  parallel  to 
their  Surface  shipping  routes,  as  an  in- 
tegrated part  of  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered in  the  international  trade  of  the 
United  States.  Every  other  maritime 
nation  in  the  world  follojivs  a  policy 
which  encourages  the  operation  of  air 
routes  by  surface  shipping  companies. 
The  American  merchant  marine  cannot 
successfully  compete  in  international 
trade  if  that  policy  is  to  remain. 

During  the  war  that  danger  was  not 
so  imminent,  but  now  that  the  war  Is 
over  it  has  become  a  reality  by  the  amaz- 
ing fact  that  rights  are  being  given  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  foreign 
airlines,  operated  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  entire  ocean  transport  business,  to 
land  at  airports  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time  they  deny  the  right  to 
American  operators  of  surface  ships  to 
operate  airlines  to  any  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  unanimous 
consent  previously  granted,  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Call -Bulletin  recording  the  arrival  at  the 
San  Francisco  municipal  airport  of  a 
commercially  operated  foreign  plane — 
operated  as  an  integral  part  of  foreign 
surface  shipping  interests — inaugurating 
such  unfair  competition  between  Ameri- 
can shipping  companies  in  our  trade  with 
Australia.    The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

AN  AMAZING  FACT — UNPTED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
CE.fNTS  RIGHTS  TO  ALIEN  SHIPPING  THAT  IT 
DENIES  TO  AMERICAN  MARITIME  INTERESTS 

The  arrival  of  an  Australian  National  Air- 
ways transport  at  the  San  Francisco  munici- 
pal airport,  completing  the  first  commercial 
air  passage  between  Australia  and  the  United 
States  since  the  war.  gives  sharp  emphasis  to 
a  most  amazing  fact. 

The  Australian  National  Airways  is  a  com- 
mercial aviation  enterprise  designed  to  offer 
cargo  end  passenger  facilities  to  overseas 
shippers  and  travelers. 

It  was  founded,  and  has  long  been  princi- 
pally owned  and  controlled,  by  Australian 
shipping  Interests — and  It  supplements  the 
facilities  and  services  of  those  established 
Interests  and  Is  completely  Integrated  with 
them,  and  thus  the  combined  alr-.'-ea  In- 
terests of  Australia  are  now  able  to  offer  and 
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in  waMimgton. 

Just  why  America  should  finance  Soviet 
■ggreesion  In  Poland  was  puzzling  to  many 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  had  been 
outraged  by  what  transpired  alter  Yalta. 

The  Polish  Government  of  National  Unity, 
presently  functioning  In  the  Polish  capital. 


I  think  a  quotation  from  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Bowles  to  Mayor  Kelly  will  make  clear  our 
policy  In  this  matter: 

"1  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  rent  regulations  do  In  fact  already  cover 
this  point.  Although  It  Is  perhaps  not  gen- 
erally known,  early   in   the   war  when   the 


remain  intact,  German  railroads  to  run  as  be- 
fore and  Germany  to  be  allowed  to  develop 
Industrially.  It  states  that  the  major  part  of 
the  victims  of  Buchenwald  and  other  atroc- 
ity camps  were  Germans.  Actually,  only  a 
small  portion  was  German,  most  of  the  vic- 
tims ccxning  from  invaded  and  Batellite  ter- 
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are  actually  conducting  a  wholly  new  and 
vastly  significant  medium  of  ocean  transport. 

The  American  Government  has  not  only 
authorized  and  permitted  this  Australian 
enterprise,  but  has  granted  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can airports,  airways,  and  other  essential 
facilities. 

.  However,  our  own  American  shipping  Inter- 
ests which  desire  to  supplement  their  exist- 
ing facilities  and  services  with  air  transp)ort 
ha"ve  been  denied  the  right  to  do  so  by  the 
American  Government. 

Several  American  shipping  lines  have  re- 
peatedly petitioned  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  permission  to  operate  an  Integrated 
air-sea  ocean  transport  service,  and  have 
been  consistently  and  persistently  refused 
that  right. 

But  strangely  and  Incomprehensibly,  the 
competing  Australian  shipping  Interests  are 
freely  granted  the  very  thing  which  the 
American  shipping  Interests  are  arbitrarily 
denied. 

And  the  truly  amazing  and  utterly  incred- 
ible fact  about  this  situation  is  that  the 
American  Government  is  pursuing  that  policy 
not  only  with  Australia,  but  with  every  for- 
eign government  which  has  shipping  inter- 
ests strongly  competitive  with  ours  and  which 
desires  to  operate  supplementary  aviation 
services. 

It  requires  no  particular  gift  of  prophecy  to 
foresee  where  the  bulk  of  ocean  transport 
business  is  going  in  the  future  if  the  Amer- 
ican Government  persists  in  this  discrimina- 
tory policy. 

Mow  can  the  American  shipping  Interests 

successfully   compete   with   their  Australian 

~lind  other  foreign  competitors.  If  they  are 

foreclosed  against  using  the  most  vital  facill- 

Itles  of  profitable  competition? 

How,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  the  American 
shipping  Interests  operate  at  all  under  these 
conditions? 

Why  should  our  foreign  competitors  be 
given  such  a  tremendous  advantage  in  the 
postwar  fields  of  world  trade  and  commerce, 
with  our  own  American  shipping  Interests 
being  virtually  driven  from  those  profitable 
fields? 

If  the  American  Government  had  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  completely  destroying  the 
American  merchant  marine,  it  could  not  find 
a  better  Instrument  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose than  this  absurd  and  stupid  policy  of 
dlscrlnUnation  and  foreclosure. 


Loan  or  Gift  to  Great  Britain 
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or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  soon  be 
asked  to  approve  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  giving  away  approximately  $4,000,000,- 
000.  usually  referred  to  as  $3,750,000,000. 
to  Great  Britain.  This  effort  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  to  finance  a  social- 
istic government  is  an  insult  to  every 
American  veteran  who  has  fought  to  de- 
stroy, root  and  branch,  state  socialism. 
Is  this  Government  to  bleed  our  taxpay- 
ers white  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that 
socialized  and  nationalized  Great  Britain 
is  a  success?  The  people  of  this  country 
are  already  being  insulted  by  the  com- 
munistic, socialistic  groups  in  England 
even  before  the  inoney  is  appropriated. 


It  Is  now  obvious  that  the  socialistic 
and  communistic  element  in  England  are 
already  fraternizing  with  the  Germans  in 
the  hope  of  having  them  on  their  side  in 
the  case  of  trouble  with  either  Russia  or 
the  United  States.  Even  Mr.  Walter 
Lippmann.  who  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  so-called  liberal,  and  who  has 
just  returned  from  abroad,  says: 

To  state  the  blunt  truth,  the  German  prob- 
lem, as  seen  In  Moscow  and  In  London,  is 
fundamentally  whether  in  the  event  of  war 
the  Germans  are  to  be  used  by  the  Russians 
or  by  the  western  powers.  This  is  a  terrible 
fact,  but  It  is  the  fact.  If  anything  is  to  be 
done  about  It.  the  United  States  will  have 
to  do  it. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  Inserting 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Times- 
Herald  of  May  14,  1946: 

Prom  Laski,  WrrHour  Lovi 

Yesterday's  New  York  Times  reported  by 
wireless  from  London  that  Prof.  Harold  J. 
Laski.  chairman  of  the  BrUish  Labor  Party, 
had  made  the  latest  of  his  habitual  cracks  at 
the  United  States  in  a  speech  Sunday  at 
Cardiff.  Wales. 

Professor  Laski's  newest  sneer  at  us  was 
worded  as  follows.- 

"To  those  who  say  we  have  to  choose — as 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  to  choose — between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  with 
Its  passion  for  free  enterprise  which  is  not 
free  and  is  not  enterprise,  we,  the  Labor 
Partv.  stand  four-square  behind  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Laskl  did  add  that  he  thought  Russia 
ought  not  to  take  over  the  whole  world  in 
this  period  of  Russian  expansion.  He  felt 
that  Rusiia  should  let  Britain  know  "the 
limits  of  its  demands." 

But  except  for  that  stipulation  Harold's 
heart's  In  the  Kremlin;  his  heart  is  not  here. 
Harold  doesnt  like  us.  and  never  did — though 
he  continually  volunteers  advice  to  us  to  give 
up  our  rotten,  decadent  (as  he  sees  It)  capl-- 
talist  system  and  go  in  for  either  Russian 
communism  or  British  socialism.  Sometimes 
Its  one.  sometimes  it's  the  other. 

THK    INTELLECTUALS THE    KANK    AND    FILE 

Of  course,  we  are  familiar  with  the  excuses 
which  other  British  Labor  (Socialist)  Party 
leaders  trot  out  for  American  consumption 
whenever  Laski  shoots  off  his  pretty  little 
mouth  at  the  United  States. 

We're  always  told  that  Harold  doesn't 
count,  really;  that  he  represents  only  a  small, 
superlntellectual  faction  of  the  British  Labor 
Party  membership.  Too,  he  is  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Party  for  a  year  only,  and  merely 
because  his  number  came  up  for  the  chaij^ 
manship. 

Assuming  that  all  this  Is  true,  Harold's 
latest  blast  at  us  nevertheless  calls  for  some 
consideration  on  our  part. 

For  one  thing.  It  came  Just  2  days  after 
the  United  States  Senate  had  voted  for  the 
proposed  "loan"  to  Britain  of  almost  $4,000,- 
000,000.  Laski's  gratitude  apparently  comes 
high— higher  than  $4,000,000,000,  anyway. 

For  another  thing  this  man  may  not  repre- 
sent a  Labor  Party  majority,  but  he  at  least 
speaks  for  the  loudest  and  most  energetic 
minority  In  the  Labor  Party.  That  is  the  In- 
tellectual minority  of  professors,  writers, 
newspaper  people,  and  unclassified  double 
domes  who  do  the  heavy  thinking  for  the 
Labor  Party  leadership. 

Ideas  hatched  by  the  intellectuals  fre- 
quently percolate  to  the  rank  and  file,  till 
after  a  time  the  rank  and  file  is  ballyhooing 
those  Ideas,  and  has  the  pleased  impression 
that  it  thought  them  up  Itself. 

Laskl  now  appears  to  be  trying  to  condition 
the  Labor  Party  rank  and  file  mind  to  a 
choice  of  Communist  Russia  if  Britain 
should  ever  be  forced  to  choose  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States. 


NOTICE    FROM    PlOfTSSOB    I-ASICI 

All  Of  Which  has  an  Important  bearing  on 
the  above-mentioned  "loan"  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, now  moving  toward  debate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  discussing  the  matter  the  House,  we 
hope,  will  give  due  weight  to  Professor  Laski's 
latest  nip  at  Uncle  Sam's  neck. 

Laski's  remark  serves  notice  on  tis  that.  If 
we  extend  this  "loan,"  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  (1)  the  Labor  Party  will  use  a 
good  part  of  it  to  push  Great  Britain  swiftly 
into  socialism;  and  (2)  the  Labor  Party,  hav- 
ing got  our  money,  will  gradually  shift  around 
to  the  side  of  Communist  Russia  in  inter- 
national arguments  involving  Russia  and  the 
United  States. 

This  will  be  a  double-barreled  Joke  on  us, 
if  nothing  worse.  The  capitalistic  United 
States  will  thus  have  helped  to  finance  the 
coming  of  socialism  to  Great  Britain,  and 
will  have  shored  up  a  potential  ally  for  Com- 
munist Russia  against  the  United  States. 
The  Joke  will  lose  a  good  deal  of  its  humor 
If  we  ever  get  into  a  war  against  the  British 
and  Russian  Empires  combined. 

The  cream  of  the  Jest  up  to  now  Is  the  fact 
that  Socialist  Britain  and  Communist  Russia 
are  coming  around  to  us  for  loans  while  call- 
ing us  rotten,  decadent  capitalists.  We  aren't 
asking  Russia  or  Britain  for  loans — and  we 
rotten  etc.'s  furnished  the  necessary  make- 
weight to  win  the  Allies'  recent  wars  against 
both  the  Germans  and  the  Japs. 

Altogether  It  looks  to  us  as  if  the  best  use 
we  could  make  of  those  billions.  If  we've  got 
to  fling  more  billions  around,  would  be  to 
give  them  to  our  veterans  of  World  War  II 
as  bonuses.  We'd  like  to  see  the  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  etc.,  push 
this  proposition. 


OPA  Interference  With  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

OF  MAETLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  statement  of  facts 
sent  out  by  Peter  W.  Chichester,  manager 
of  Dietrich  L  Gambrill,  Inc.,  feed  mills 
of  Frederick,  Md. 

This  will  show  how  OPA  interference 
with  business  has  practically  closed 
another  large  plant  and  deprives  our 
farmers  of  urgently  needed  feed  for  their 
cows,  chickens,  and  so  forth. 

The  letter  follows: 

April  29,  1946. 
To  All  D.  &  G.  Salesmen. 

Gentlemen:  This  will  be  the  most  dis- 
tressing letter  we  have  been  forced  to  write 
oiu"  salesmen.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we 
are  Just  about  at  the  end  of  the  rope  until 
the  new  crop  year,  which  will  be  about 
November  1. 

Our  company  Is  and  has  been  losing  money 
for  quite  some  time.  We  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue as  we  have  been  going  since  we  can  see 
no  definite   relief   until   late   this   fall. 

As  you  know  the  Government  Is  buying 
corn  and  wheat  for  export  and  are  paying 
farmers  a  royalty  of  30  cents  per  bushel  above 
OPA  ceiling  price.  No  feed  manufacturer 
will  get  1  bushel  cf  these  grains  unless  he 
pays  black -market  price  or  a  premium  of  30 
cents.  This  is  Illegal  and  our  company  will 
not  subscribe  to  black-market  tactics.  There 
Is  no  barley  and  will  be  none  offered  until 
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America  across  the  Atlantic.  No  sensible 
person  believes  that  Stalin  is  trying  to 
establish  a  democracy  in  Spain  or  any- 
where else.  During  the  Spanish  Revolu- 
tion, and  against  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority on  both  sides,  the  Reds  murdered 
in  cold  blood  thousands  of  innocent  and 


I  am  going  to  run  in  the  primaries  on 
August  20  and  in  the  general  election  in 
November.  I  wili  run  on  my  record  and 
will  continue  my  fight  against  commu- 
nism, fascism,  or  any  other  un-American- 
ism.  I  will  seek  only  the  votes  of  good 
Americans. 


shippers  and  travelers. 

It  was  founded,  and  has  long  been  princi- 
pally owned  and  controlled,  by  Australian 
shipping  Interests — and  It  supplements  the 
facilities  and  services  of  those  established 
Interests  and  is  completely  Integrated  with 
them,  and  thus  the  combined  alr-.-ca  In- 
terests of  Australia  are  now  able  to  offer  and 
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after  the  new  crop.  Oats,  practically  the 
only  grain  we  have  been  getting  for  6  months, 
are  being  purchased  under  many  dubious 
schemes  above  OPA  price.  Now  we  can  pur- 
chase only  an  occasional  few  cars  at  regular 
prices.  Mill  feeds  are  practically  out  of  the 
question.  To  keep  our  mill  running  at  all 
we  have  purchased  Imported  mill  feed  at  $15. 
per  ton  above  OPA  prices.  We  are  absorbing 
this  difference.  Brewers  grains  and  distillers 
are  scarce,  and  are  practically  off  the  market. 
Our  largest  and  most  reliable  supplier  of 
soybean  meal  has  Informed  us  we  could  not 
expect  over  one-third  of  our  usual  supply 
until  after  November  of  this  year.  Mcst  any 
day  we  are  expecting  to  receive  similar  news 
from  our  other  suppliers  of  soybean  meal. 
Our  volume  has  and  will  continue  to  shrink 
each  week.  Our  labor  costs  since  January 
1,  1941,  have  Increased  abcut  138  percent. 
We  have  already  taken  cff  our  night  crew  at 
our  Lewisburg  mill  and  expect  to  do  the  same 
at  Frederick.  With  this  new  Government 
regulation  we  hardly  expect  to  run  either  cf 
cur  mills  more  than  a  few  days  each  week. 
At  this  rate  it  will  not  take  many  months  to 
lose  thousands  of  dollars  each  month.  The 
time  has  about  come  when  we  must  do  some- 
thing so  that  we  will  at  least  have  cur  mill 
and  a  small  skeleton  of  an  organization  to 
start  over  with  when  we  again  will  have 
grains  and  proteins  to  manufacture  with.    . 

To  this  end  we  may  be  forced  to  ask  all 
of  our  salesmen  to  take  a  leave  of  absence 
without  pay  until  we  can  get  enough  grain 
and  protein  to  run  our  mill  at  a  profit.  The 
next  10  days  probably  will  give  us  the  defi- 
nite answer.  But  at  this  writing  it  looks  as 
if  we  may  ask  our  salesmen  to  take  this  leave 
beginning  June  1.  How  long  this  leave  may 
last  we  are  not  In  a  position  to  say.  It  may 
be  for  60  days  or  It  may  last  until  next  fall 
when  the  new  corn  and  soybean  crop  is 
harvested.  At  any  rate  we  think  it  '^nly  fair 
that  we  should  give  you  details  of  our  posi- 
tion so  ♦hat  you  may  be  prepared  when  thia 
decision  is  made. 

While  this  leave  of  absence  Is  going  on  we 
can  dispose  of  what  little  feed  we  will  have 
to  offer  by  phone  from  this  office  and  per- 
haps  an   occasional   visit. 

We  hate  to  be  forcsd  to  write  a  letter  of 
this  kind,  but  your  company  has  been  put 
on  the  spot  because  of  no  fault  of  its  man- 
agement. Tills  has  been  caused  by  excessive 
Government  orders,  and  unscrupulous  per- 
sons who  do  not  hesitate  to  enter  the  black 
market. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  W.  Chichester, 

Sales  Manager^ 


Food  Conservation  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Yankee  Division  Veterans  Association, 
comprising  World  War  I  and  II  vet- 
erans, at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Maj  16, 
1946.  have  gone  on  record  in  support  of 
the  Government's  food  conservation  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  a  possible  famine 
throughout  the  world  during  the  coming 
year. 

In  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  committee  headed  by  Fred  A. 
Jones  for  the  twenty-seventh  annual  na- 
tional  Yankee   Division   convention   in 


Worcester.  Mass.,  June  27  through  30, 
reads : 

In  World  War  I,  more  than  15.000  men 
of  the  Yankee  Division  served  in  the  Army 
to  preserve  world  peace.  After  the  conflict, 
many  of  the  men  arrived  home,  conscious  of 
the  conditions  of  the  peoples  In  war-torn 
countries — they  needed  food,  starvation  x^a? 
Inevitable  without  help  of  the  American 
people. 

•  We  did  something  at  home  for  them.  We 
will  again  today — that's  democracy.  T.hat  we 
fought  for. 

Today,  World  War  I  veterans  find  them- 
selves with  new  buddies  who  fought  thrcugh- 
cut  the  world  for  the  same  cause.  More  than 
20,C00  Yankee  Division  veterans  this  time 
fought  for  the  preservation  of  democracy. 

As  one  united  group  of  Yankee  Division 
veterans,  we  realiza  the  necessity  of  feeding 
the  starving  peoples  of  the  world.  We  will 
do  cur  part. 

Therefor,  during  the  twenty-seventh  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Yankee  Division 
chapters  throughout  the  country,  to  be  held 
In  Worcester,  Mass..  June  27  through  30.  we 
will  eat  bread  but  once  a  day  during  meals. 
There  will  be  no  waste  of  food.  There  w.U  bs 
no  excessive  use  of  any  foodstuffs  or  bever- 
ages with  the  Ingredients  of  wheat,  fiour, 
barley,  or  rye  which  might  be  used  to  save 
the  life  of  anyone — man,  woman,  or  child 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Yankee  Division  veterans,  through  this 
resolution,  hope  that  other  people  In  Amer- 
Ice  win  follow  the  food-saving  conservation 
pro3ram  as  a  way  of  saying  for  the  starving 
peoples  of  the  world — "This  is  democracy." 


Wheat  Loans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1946 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  one 
of  my  farmer  constituents  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Agency,  advising 
the  farmer  of  thfe  calling  cf  his  wheat 
loan.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  specific  sentence  in  the  letter  which 
reads: 

We  feel  It  is  advisable  to  sell  at  this  time 
before  March  1,  1946. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  farmers  of 
our  NLtion  are  discouraged,  confused, 
and  bewildered?  The  loan  under  this 
contract  was  based  on  June  1  termina- 
tion. Now,  let  us  analyze  what  has  hap- 
pened since  March  1  in  regard  to  wheat 
prices. 

First.  Wheat  prices  were  advanced  3 
cents  per  bushel. 

Second.  The  farmers  were  authorized 
to  sell  on  a  certificate  plan  accepting  any 
sale  date  previous  to  March  31,  1947. 

Third.  A  bonus  payment  of  30  cents  a 
bushel  was  made. 

Fourth.  Wheat  prices  were  advanced 
15  cents  per  bushel. 

All  of  this  has  occurred  within  45  days. 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  considera- 
tion to  Representative  Hope's  bill  for 
making  these  payments  retroactive  to 
the  first  of  the  year.  This,  of  course,  is 
unfair  to  thousands  of  wheat  growers 
who  would  gladly  have  held  their  wheat 


until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  but  were 
advised  and  assured  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  OPA  that  there 
would  be  no  wheat  price  increases.  This 
mishandling  of  the  purchase  program 
is  no  credit  to  any  Federal  agency. 
UNrTED  States  Depart- 
ment or  Agriculture, 

agriculttnl\l  adjustment  acenct. 
County  Asricxtltural  Con- 
servation Association. 

February  25,  1946. 

Ml.  '■ 

— .  Kans. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  to  notify  you  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  calling  all 
1945  wheat  loans  March  1.  1946.  All  loans 
held  by  local  lending  agencies  not  repaid 
by  March  3  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Grnln 
Branch  Office  of  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  serving  the  area.  Ssttlemcnt 
may  be  made  by  repayment  of  the  note  and 
interest  to  date  of  payment,  or  delivery  and 
sale  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  1945  parliy- 
purchase  program. 

The  parity-purchase  price  for  farm-stored 
wheat  will  be  loan  value  for  grade  of  wheat 
delivered  plus  15  cents  minus  3  percent  In- 
terest from  date  of  dliburs?ment  to  date 
delivery  Is  completed.  On  warehouse  wheat 
It  will  be  app'lcable  loan  rate  plus  15  cents 
minus  3  percent  Interest  from  ditc  of  dis- 
bursement to  March  1  and  accrued  unpaid 
Warehouse  charges  through  the  storage  yeai 
under  the  uniform  storage  agreement  (7 
cents  storage  and  2«4  cents  conditioning 
charges).  If  the  wheat  Is  No.  1  wheat,  the 
parity-purchase  program  brings  you  the  price 
you  can  make  now  by  paying  off  the  note  and 
selling  on  the  market. 

The  Commodity  Credit  CorpKjratlon  wUl 
take  the  wheat  March  2  but  It  may  be  pos- 
sible that  they  would  be  unable  to  get  cars 
to  move  the  wheat  so  as  to  have  space  for 
the  next  harvest. 

We  feel  It  Is  advisable  to  sell  at  this  time 
before  March  1,   1946. 

Please  notify  us  In  the  next  few  days  as 
to  your  decision  as  action  muut  be  taken 
and  forms  made  out  to  deliver  your  wheat 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  If  you  did 
not  make  settlement  before  March  1.  1946. 
Yours  very  truly. 


Chairman.  County  Committee. 


Veterans  Don't  Want  Wyatt's  Houses 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  May  13,  1946. 
issue  of  Barron'i.: 

Veterans  Don't  Want  Wtatt's  Houses — Ex- 
Sehvicemen  Are  Seeking  Flats,  Subures 
Cool  to  Inrush  of  GI's 

(By  Harold  8.  Taylor  and  Ralph  Maslello) 
WUson  Wyatt.  National  Housing  Expediter. 
Is  striving  to  settle  a  great  many  people  Into 
homes  they  don't  want,  at  prices  they  can't 
afford,  In  communities  that  don't  want  them. 
It  sounds  silly  right  now  to  speak  of  any- 
one's not  wanting  to  occupy  any  shelter  that 
offers  a  bearable  minimum  of  comfort  and 
privacy,  or  being  unwilling  to  pay  any  price 
demanded  of  him.  And  aren't  the  Federal 
Government  and  lending  agencies  falling  ovtx 
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themselves  to  get  money  Into  the  bands  of 
▼eteraos  to  buy  homes?  Doesn't  every  court- 
houae  square  In  the  land  bloGsom  with  a 
"Welcome  home,  well  done"  sign? 

Tbeae  things  are  true,  and  they  help  ex- 
plain the  tremendous  political  appeal  of  a 
program  to  build  2.700.000  individual  houses 
in  the  next  3  years  But  the  Investor  or 
taxpayer  who  looks  beyond  these  2  years  can 
easily  spot  the  fatal  flaws  In  the  Wyatt  pro- 
posals. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  in  the 
twentieth  century  is  one  of  increasing  ten- 
ancy and  ii'.creasin^  concentration  in  mul- 
tiple ho\:'lEg.  Kome  ov.nership  crossed  the 
40  percent  mark  in  1930— going  down.  The 
clock  won't  turn  back  fcr  any  dream  regard- 
ing a  rose-covered  cottage  on  every  hill. 

Several  studies  have  been  made  which  In- 
tentionally or  Inadvertently  point  to  the  fal- 
lacy of  trying  to  solve  1946  housing  problem* 
with  1925-tyi>e  suburban  developments.  It 
is  less  wideiy  known  that  prudent  munici- 
palities feel  they  can  very  well  spare  the  type 
of  new  resident  the  veterans  housing  pro- 
gram promises  them. 

vrrraANS'  gbottp  finds  "welcome"  cooi.8  fast 
A  group  of  young  ex-servicemen  In  Leonia. 
a  New  Jersey  suburb  right  across  the  Hudson 
River  from  upper  Manhattan  Island,  had  this 
brought  home  to  them  abruptly  a  few  weeks 
back.  They  formed  a  cooperative  group  to 
build  themselves  a  garden  apartment  house. 
They  got  the  promise  of  a  borough -owned 
tract,  taken  over  by  foreclosure  for  delin- 
quent taxes. 
The  first  blow  was  the  lout'  howl  that  went 

•  up  from  the  neighbors.  Leonia  Is  divided 
r^dly  Into  right  and  wrong  side  of  the 
^cks,     and     the     right-slde-of-the-tracks 

*  Leonlans  weren't  having  any  garden  apart- 

*  ments  next  door.  A  meeting  organized  to 
defend  their  one-family-home  section  from 
thff  veterans  was  kept  secret  lest  too  many 
ptnrns  remark  the  incongruity  between  war- 

♦  tln^  service  on  bjnd  committees,  draft  and 
'/'  ration  boards,  and  the  objection  to  the  vet- 
erans as  neighbors  The  rlghi-side-of-the- 
tracksters  needn't  have  worried.  The  vet- 
erans found  another  site,  also  borough- 
owned,  to  escape  the  terrllBc  land-value  infla- 
.tlon.  (A  Nation-wide  survey  In  April  by  the 
Nftlonal  Housing  Agency  found  a  raw-land 
|>rlce  index  of  160,  with  spring  1940,  as  100; 
the  finished-lot  Ind'-x  was  162) 

Then  they  started  planning  their  garden 
apartments.  They  discovered  that  down  pay- 
ments would  have  to  be  8600  a  man.  Sev- 
eral of  them  dropped  ou;  then.  That  left  20 
veterans.  They  'vere  a  little  better  off  than 
thejiverage  veteran;  only  three  of  them  made 
less  than  MO  a  week,  and  their  average  in- 
come was  M8. 

Their  first  plan  would  have  worked  out  to 
around  $7,000  a  unit  'Tiey  chopped  off  halt 
,  a  room,  squeeaed  the  floor  area  of  each  unit 
down  to  750  square  feet:  Living  room  11  x  15. 
one  bedroom  9  x  11,  the  other  9x9  That 
they  could  get  for  $C,CSO  apiece. 

Carrying  .charges  on  what  the  veterans 
would  still  owe  after  their  $600  down  pay- 
ments, would  be  $50.50  a  month  for  the  next 
35  years. 

Another  New  Jersey  borougr.  Cresskill.  was 
l^pproached  by  a  speculative  builder  who 
sought  to  buy  all  the  borough's  ux-foreclosed 
land  for  $70,000  He  meant  to  build  between 
50  and  60  houses.  Borough  oflScials  went 
Into  a  huddle  and  came  out  with  a  rejection. 
baaed  on  the  following  reasoning : 

The  new  homes  would  pay  about  $100  a  year 
apiece  in  taxes.  The  Bergen  County  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders  (county  commissioners), 
mlndftil  of  the  years  in  the  1930's  when  coim- 
ty  and  municipal  officials  all  over  the  land 
were  sneaking  down  alleys  to  avoid  bond- 
holders, has  forbidden  assessments  based  on 
current  sales  pricea. 

Seventy  thousand  dollars  is  a  nice  piece  of 
change,  but  it  would  be  a  one-shot  wmdfall. 
Seven  years  from  now  the  children  of  any 
veterans  who  might  fill  the  new  homes  wotild 


start  to  school,  and  the  borough's  tax  in- 
come of  $100  a  year  a  family  would  turn  Into 
a  tax  deficit  of  $100  a  year  for  school  costs 
alone.  (This  was  calculated  without  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  costs  per  child  might 
come  down  with  more  children.) 

Taking  one  consideration  with  another, 
the  Cressklllians  concluded  that  the  borough 
would  do  better  Just  to  go  along  adding, 
family  by  family  of  the  atxive -average  In- 
come group  that  flees  to  Jersey  alter  it  gets 
up  in  years  and  up  In  the  world  a  little, 
rather  than  to  grow  up  all  at  once  with 
householders  who  couldn't  pull  their  weight 
in  the  taxation  boat. 

Other  communities  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
Ycrk  have  raised  their  minimum-cost  re- 
strictions on  homes,  and  set  up  other  bar- 
riers to  make  sure  that  an  influx  of  veterans 
doesnt  lovrer  the  valuation  of  older  homes, 
or  disturb  the  present  ratios  of  property  val- 
ues to  tax  costs. 

Before  reacting  to  that  situation  with  any 
violent  dir.trifces  against  the  veterans'  in- 
tended neighbors,  it  might  be  well  to  re- 
flect that  young  people  in  every  previous 
generation  have  started  out  in  hand-me- 
down  quarters,  and  that  the  veteran,  when 
his  opinion  is  asked,  distinctly  prefers  rent- 
ing to  burlng. 

Veterans,  whom  the  housing  program  is 
designed  to  t^encfit  especially,  want  to  live 
in  flats  where  their  obligations  extend  no 
farther  than  next  month's  rent,  or,  at  most, 
no  farther  than  the  eTpirntion  date  of  an 
annual  lease.  M.-.  Wyatt  u-ants  to  sign  them 
up  to  long-term  level-payment  mortgages. 

Three-fourths  of  a?l  veterans  who  have 
Jobs  work  for  f40  a  week  or  less,  says  the 
New  York  off.ce  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  At  25  percent  of  salary  for 
shelter  account,  as  much  as  a  sound  budget 
will  allow,  this  means  $5333  a  month  for 
house  rent,  light,  gas,  and  coal.  If  the  vet- 
eran allots  much  rapre  than  this  to  shelter, 
he  s  broke  before  he  even  starts  shouldering 
the  other  expenses  of  establishing  a  family. 

Tho  veteran  realizes  this  if  Mr.  Wyatt 
doesn't.  The  joint  legislative  committee  on 
housing  and  multiple  dwellings  reported  to 
the  New  York  Legislature  March  18  on  a 
survey  of  veterans'  housing  needs  and  wants 
for  the  rest  of  1916  Of  all.  veterans  dis- 
charged between  VJ-day  and  March  1.  1946. 
71.8  percent  wanted  to  rent  quarters;  "£0.3 
percent  preferred  to  buy  homes,  and  7.2  didn't 
care  as  Ion-  as  they  got  Indoors. 

For  the  whole  country,  the  most  significant 
figure  for  what  these  seekers  of  rental  homes 
expect  to  pay  Is  found  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment's survey  at  separation  centers,  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  National  Housing 
Administration.  Cf  the  departing  soldiers 
qvestioncd.  55  percent  said  they  couldn't  pay 
more  than  $i9  a  month  for  rent.  34  percent 
said  leaa  than  $30  a  month,  and  only  11  per- 
cent said  they  could  go  above  $50  a  month. 
As  for  buying  homes,  percentages  naming  the 
corresponding  monthly  payments  were  54, 
32  and  13. 

Even  these  guesses  aren't  as  good  as  the 
conclusions  to  be  reached  from  the  USES  tab- 
ulation of  veterans'  current  pay.  which  shows 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  75  percent  of 
them  to  go  much  above  $40  either  for  rent  or 
for  the  carrying  charge  on  a  mortgage.  After 
they  got  out  and  found  how  rents  had 
changed.  82.8  percent  of  veterans  questioned 
by  the  New  York  legislative  joint  committee 
set  the  top  possible  rent  at  $50. 

In  the  face  of  this  mass  of  evidence  that 
the  single  cottage  on  a  hill  isn't  what  the 
veterans  want,  and  that  it  will  be  an  economic 
crime  to  shoe-horn  him  into  one,  Mr.  Wyatt's 
program  envisions  doing  just  that.  Chief 
concession  to  the  need  for  rental  housing  in' 
and  around  New  York,  for  example.  Is  a 
recent  order  that  half  of  the  houses  built  In 
the  region  shall  sell  for  $7,500  or  less,  and 
that  one-fourth  of  this  half  shall  be  rented 
for  $60  a  month  or  less;  in  other  areas  this 
low-cost  half  Is  priced  as  low  as  $4,5C0 — or 


less.  The  more  expensive  half  of  the  houses 
must  be  divided  on  a  three -lor -sale,  one-for- 
rent  basis,  too.  but  they  may  cost  up  to 
$10,000  In  the  most  expensive  area  and  rent 
for  as  much  as  $80  a  month. 

We  can  discount  the  one-fourth -for-rent 
proposal  as  window-dressing.  There  Just 
isn't  enough  Investment  return  possible  to 
persuade  anyone  to  accept  the  onerous  role 
of  landlord.  The  only  sanction  to  enforce 
renting  the  houses  is  the  threat  to  withhold 
priorities  for  construction  if  it  isn't  done. 
This  merely  presents  the  speculative  builder 
with  another  hazard  and  loads  the  buyer  with 
a  little  hlgr.er  charge  for  "convrngencies." 

MOBTGACES   MADE  ON   UNSOUND  BASIS 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  with 
its  insurance  of  mortgages  for  90  percent  cf 
current  value,  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion with  its  GI  loans  and  payment  cf  the 
first  years  mortgage  Interest,  are  crowding 
veterans  who  can  find  houses  at  all  into  pui- 
chases  on  a  100  percent  loan  basis,  and,  in- 
cidentally, fueling  the  speculative  rise  in 
prices  of  old  homes. 

Banks  generally  try  to  hold  their  own  share 
In  mortgage  leans  down  to  two-thirds  of  the 
purchase  price.  Building  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  a  little  more  venturesome.  But 
even  if  a  $40  a  week  veteran  owes  $5,000  on 
his  house,  he  is  whipped  before  he  starts. 
Amortization  at  a  minimum  of  0.8  percent  a 
month,  with  taxes,  will  briiig  his  rent  before, 
gas.  light,  coal,  or  insiu^nce  to  $50  a  month. 

He  would  be  immensely  better  off  in  a  fiat, 
not  only  now  but  later.  Old  houses  today  are 
worth  as  much  as  new  houses,  but  that  can- 
not last.  So.  when  normal  relatlonshipw  re- 
turn, many  a  veteran  will  find  that  his  dis- 
missal pay,  any  bonus  he  receives,  and  all  his 
savings  for  4  or  5  years  have  been  dissipated, 
and  that  he  owes  $5,000  on  a  $4,500  property. 
That  way  lie  foreclosures,  frozen  accounts  in 
building  and  loan  associations,  another 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation,  and  another 
generation  of  Government  dominance  of  the 
residential  realty  market.  That  dominance, 
and  the  over-priced  building  of  which  it  was 
the  last  phase,  helped  cripple  the  building 
industry  before  the  war  for  the  Job  it  faces 
now. 

Obstacles  mustn't  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
job  has  to  be  done.  The  veteran  knows  that 
if  someone  had  merely  suspected  that  it 
would  help  to  win  the  war.  the  America  of 
2  years  ago  would  have  built  2.700.000  marble 
p.^laces  in  the  center  of  the  Sahara  Desert, 
with  hot  and  cold  whirling  dervishes  in  every 
room.  It  would  be  an  atrocious  breach  of 
faith  simply  to  take  the  brakes  off  the  build- 
ing industry  and  tell  the  veteran  he  must  bid 
against  the  siay-at-homes  now  squatting  in 
all  the  desirable  residences. 

It  will  be  as  bad  a  breach  of  faith  to  proceed 
with  the  unrealistic  and  ctmibersome  Wyatt 
pror;ram.  The  answer  is  a  straight  subsidy 
or  concession  program  designed  to  get  veter- 
ans into  rented  quarters.  Subsidy  is  rep'ug- 
nant.  especially  when  the  need  for  it  was 
largely  built  up  by  Government  irresponsi- 
bility that  distorted  normal  price  and  wage 
relationships.  But  one  subsidy  that  will  do 
the  job  is  immeasurably  preferable  to  a  hoit 
of  subsidies  that  won't. 

New  York's  redevelopment  project  statutes, 
which  give  builders  of  housing  projects  sub- 
stantial tax  conceE.sions,  and  the  help  of  con- 
denmation  proceedings  to  assemble  sites, 
could  serve  as  models.  They  are  effective  sub- 
sidles  which  reward  performance  only,  and 
take  no  actual  money  from  other  taxpayers 
to  help  the  subsidized. 

These  concessions  will  pay  off  in  Greater 
New  York  alone,  by  mid-1947,  in  some  20,000 
apartments  renting  from  $37.60  up. 

CONCESSIONS  TO  MATS  LANDLORDS  WOULD  PAT 

With  similar  concessions  from  States  and 
municipalities,  and  with  probable  cash  grants 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  for  the 
water  the  Federal  Government  has  pumped 
into  wages  and  costs,  housing  projects  could 
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be  got  under  way  to  house  the  $40-a-week 
ex -serviceman. 

Of  course,  this  would  necessitate  a  slight 
change  in  the  official  attitude  toward  the 
man  who  Invests  in  homes  for  rent.  Many  a 
landlord  has  seen  his  tenant's  pay  grow  until 
three  days'  wages  pay  the  rent  that  used  to 
take  a  whole  week's  check.  If  the  landlord 
suggests  that  he  would  like  to  go  a  few  dollars 
toward  restoring  the  former  ratio,  the  OPA 
cries  "larceny,"  "chiseler,"  "swindler,"  "rack- 
eteer." 

The  fool  who  Invited  all  tenants  In  New 
York  City,  whose  landlords  couldn't  find 
painters  to  redecorate  their  flats,  to  come  in 
and  see  him  about  having  their  rents  cut, 
will  have  to  lose  his  Job  before  investors' 
scurry  to  build  apartments.  Maybe  Wash- 
ington, with  its  addiction  to  fact  finding, 
could  have  a  board  of  eminent  biologists  ex- 
amine some  specimen  landlords  to  see  if  they 
are  human  beings  after  all.  and  hence  likely 
to  work  better  for  incentives  than  under  co- 
ercion. 

Crackpots  who  hasten  to  add  all  sorts  of 
soclal-mlnded  restrictive  clauses  to  any  con- 
cessionary legislation  could  be  chloroformed. 
We  can  put  on  the  trimmings  after  we  get  the 
veterans  under  rcxjfs. 

Along  with  such  a  prosram  for  low-rent  (It 
would  hardly  be  low-cost)  housing  shculd 
go  a  drastic  loosening  of  all  other  housing 
controls.  Veterans  are  people;  if  3.000.000 
new  houses  were  bought  by  blue-eyed  people, 
or  Republicans,  or  any  other  category,  there 
would  be  3.0C0.000  vacant  old  houses  for  vet- 
erans. Insisting  that  the  new  house  actually 
be  sold  to  a  veteran  Is  merely  costly  dema- 
gogy. It's  time  to  cut  out  the  nonsense  and 
build  a  few  $40  fiats. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OPA 
is  still  bungling,  muddling,  fumbling,  and 
stumbling.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  written  by  Mr.  D.  Morton 
Rose,  vice  president  of  D.  Morton  Rose  & 
Co..  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  finished 
lumber  used  in  building  houses  and  oak 
flooring  in  the  city  of  KnoxvUle. 

I  especially  call  attention  to  the  be- 
wildering. Inexplicable,  unnecessary,  and 
bone-headed  rules  and  regulations — 323 
in  number — under  which  this  company 
and  others  engaged  in  like  business  are 
compelled  to  undertake  to  carry  on  their 
business.  They  must  work  all  day  to  pro- 
duce these  materials  and  sit  up  all  night 
figuring  out  the  meaning  of  the  senseless 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
OPA.  •, 

The  letter  follows:- 

D.  M.  Rose  &  Co.. 
KnoxvUle,  Tenn.,  May  8,  1946. 
Hon.  John  Jennings,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  JtnwE:  You  voted  for  the  amendment, 
which  we  commend  you  for,  and  to  further 
back   up   your   action    and   good   Judgment, 
we  submit  additional  OPA  evils  supplement- 
ing our  letter  to  you  dated  March  18,  1946: 
Victory  lies  not  in  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  nor 
In  Mr.  Porter,  but  in  unhampered  production. 
Subsidy  will  never  catch  up  with  the  black 
market  as  long  as  there  Is  a-  scarcity. 


A  great  deal  of  building  materials  come 
from  grass  roots,  not  the  big  guy. 

How  is  it  practicable  to  subsidiie. 

We  have  nothing  but  promises  of  short- 
ages under  the  present  OPA  policies. 

See  attached  5-page  list  of  some  323  regu- 
lations under  which  we  have  to  operate. 

Shall  we  eliminate  or  perpetuate  the  fol- 
lowing OPA  evils: 

1.  Creating   unemployment. 

2.  Where  is  Mr.  Wyatt's  GI  housing  pro- 
gram? 

3.  The  destruction  of  the  distribution  of 
building  materials. 

4.  Inability  of  OPA  to  supplant  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand. 

5.  Changing  business  practices. 

6.  Do  we  want  to  stop  inflation? 
Something  is- still  wrong. 

1.  Unemployment  Is  up  26  percent  and 
may  go  higher  as  production  goes  down. 
D.  M.  Rose  &  Co.  could  give,  and  wants  to. 
employment  to  25  additional  men  (all  could 
be  GI's)  by  starting  up  Its  flooring  depart- 
ment of  33  years  of  manufacturing  expe- 
rienc-".  but  our  complete  flooring  equipment 
lies  idle. 

We  have  h^  the  following  inquiries,  seek- 
ing flooring,  in  the  last  4  months,  without 
solicitation  of  any  kind: 

Number  of  orders  turned  down,  55,  foot- 
age 3,751,560. 

Number  of  requests,  75,  footage  2,118,020. 

Number  of  inquiries  (retail),  420,  footage 
630.000. 

The  hardwood-flooring  situation  is  getting 
worse.  We  have  tried  to  buy  standard  oak 
flooring  from  others,  even  offered  to  exchange 
lumber  for  flooring,  a&^he  flooring  grades 
of  lumber  are  tcarce  otW  are  disappearing 
from  the  market — another  problem  child  of 
OPA's  breeding. 

Direction  I  to  P.  R.  33.  freezing  appropriate 
grades  of  hardwood  lumber  for  the  manu- 
facture of  flooring,  still  will  not  solve  the 
problem,  as  It  just  means  that  the  mill  will 
saw  other  sizes  and  thicknesses,  wherever 
possible,  in  order  to  realize  a  better  price. 

Something  is  still  wrong. 

2.  Where  is  Mr_.  Wyatt's  GI  housing  pro- 
gram? Oh.  where,  oh,  where,  can  it  be? 
We  do  not  know,  but  to  make  It  a  success 
and  meet  the  demand  it  will  take  the  full- 
est encouragement,  production,  and  distri- 
bution of  all  the  building-material  facilities, 
and  then  some.  Sad,  but  true.  We  do  not 
have  enough  pine  lumber  in  our  yard  today, 
green  or  dry.  to  furnish  a  Chick  Sales  out- 
house. We  have  made  all  the  legal  effort  to 
maintain  our  usual  Inventory  of  around 
1.000,000  feet  of  pine  lumber,  without  success. 
Our  sales  for  the  first  3  months  of  1945  of 
pine  lumber  dropped  to  .476  percent  of  our 
sales  for  the  same  period  of  1942.  Whe#e  is 
the  volume  to  do  all  this  absorption  TDPA 
talks  so  glibly  about? 

Contractors  are  being  forced  Into  opening 
lumberyards,   as   the  legitimate   dealers  are' 
unable  to  furnish  their  requirements,  so  the 
contractors  are  compelled  to  do  something 
to  meet  their  needs. 

Something  is  still  wrong. 

3.  The  destruction  of  the  building  ma- 
terial distribution  system  is  being  carried 
on  most  effectually  by  OPA's  absorption  plan, 
which  makes  it  a  serious  less  for  the  dealer 
to  handle  pine  lumber — the  most  used  buCd- 
Ing  lumber  in  the  South.  It  has  gotten  to 
such  a  point  that  we  doubt,  serlous'.y,  if 
we  even  want  to  replace,  If  we  cou'd.  our 
pine  lumber  Inventory  for  this  reason. 
Where  is  the  pine  lumber  to  build  the  GI 
house  coming  from? 

Something  is  still  wrong. 

Oak  flooring  producers  have  been  granted 
authority  to  adjust  prices  upward  on  sales 
made  on  and  after  April  4,  1946,  on  hardwood 
flooring.  It  is  not  legal  for  the  dealer  to 
make  sales  of  this  nature;  consequently,  the 
dealer  rtins  a  good  chance  of  having  to  ab- 
sorb this  Increase,  whatever  it  is.  This  un- 
certainty, at  least,  does  not  encourage  floor- 
ing sales. 


Something  Is  still  wrong. 

4.  Inability  of  OPA  to  supplant  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  In  the  balancing  oT 
prices.  In  the  first  place,  the  so-called  pub- 
lished OPA  ceiling  prices  are  not  the  actual 
prices  paid  by  the  public  for  building  ma- 
terials that  are  moving  on  today's  markeu. 
Of  course  OPA  never  mentions  this.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  OPA  would  lead  the  public  to 
believe  that  they  are  the  very  necessary,  care- 
ful watchdog  of  these  United  States.  How 
did  we  ever  get  along  without  OPA.  lo.  theaa 
many  years? 

Price  lists  are  cooked-up  somehow;  there 
Is  no  relationship  or  relativity;  no  effort  to 
correct  or  balance  pricea  over  long  periods 
of  time. 

When  the  laws  of  supply  are  aUowed  to 
operate,  which  eventually  they  wUl,  it  Is  like 
interest,  it  works  24  hours  a  day  in  adjusting 
equalizing,  and  balancing'^  and  establlshlnir  a 

relativity. 

Something  is  still  wrong, 

Tcke  white  oak  stumpage— the  stave  peo- 
ple can  and  do,  pay  as  high  at  $50  per  thou- 
sand for  white  oak  on  the  stump;  with  the 
ceiling  price  on  white  oak  lumber.  $20  Is 
top  stumpage  a  lumberman  can  pay.  Does 
this  give  equal  distribution  of  logs? 

Something  is  still  wrong 

5.  OPA  is  still  at  it,  regardless.  Second 
revised  MPR  No.  215.  amendment  No.  20, 
distribution  yard  sales  of  softwood  lumber 
We  have  run  a  distribution  yard  and  savpTnUl 
for  73  years.  Now  to  correct  evils  they  In- 
form us  that  we  cannot  do  that  any  more 
for  they  have  some  bad  boys  that  they  cannot 
handle  unless  they  cut  our  throat  and  elim- 
inate more  of  the  production  of  pine  for 
Mr.  Wyatt's  GI  housing  program.  Yet  in 
the  same  order,  if  you  are  a  "little  guy" 
and  only  sell  $120,000  worth  of  building  ma- 
terial, it  don't  apply.  Here  is  where  most  cf 
the  black  market  Is  springing  from.  They 
have  no  records,  can  and  do  take  a  chance. 
Why  the  distinction?  Why  does  not  OPA  en- 
force and  correct  evils  and  abuses  In  regula- 
tions  already   existing? 

Something  is  still  wrong. 

6.  Do  we  really  want  to  stop  inflation?  If 
so,  OPA  has  and  will  utterly  fail.  There  la 
very  little  respect  for  OPA  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  as  people  are  forced  into 
doing  things  that  they  dislike  to  do  in  order 
to  stay  in  business  and  save  their  Invest- 
ments 

1.  Why  not  balance  the  budget? 

2.  Why  not  refinance  our  national  debt? 

3.  Why  not  eliminate  about  one-half  of 
the  governmental  bureaus  and  its  employees? 

4.  Why  not  use  the  Federal  Reserve  Afstem 
and  Its  monetary  powers?  * 

6.  Why  not  encourage  production  with  a 
sensible  and  reasonable  incentive  to  do  busi- 
ness? 

fi.  Why  not  wage  stablllaatlon?  Thla  will 
do  more  than  OPA  can. 

7.  Why  was  not  Mr.  Henderson  of  OPA 
given  Jurisdiction  over  prices  of  the  military 
during  the  war?  The  Army  and  the  Navy 
knew  that  production  was  the  key  to  winning 
the  war.  and  so  It  Is  now  so  necessary  to 
win  this  reconversion  and  revolution  that  la 
taking  place  in  these  United  SUtes. 

Something  is  still  wrong. 
Whether  this  Is  good  politics,  we  do  not 
know. 

Something  Is  still  wrong. 
God  be  with  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  M.  Rose  &  Co.. 
By  D.  Morton  Rose. 

Vice  President, 
Note. — We  again  call  your  attention  tn  the 
attached  5 -page  list  of  some  323  regulations 
under  which  we  have  to  opente. 
Simple,  ain't  it? 

MECVUkTlONS 

2d  RMPR-215.  Distributing  yard  sales  of 
softwood:  Amendments  1-8;  amendment  9; 
amendment  10;  amendment  11;  amendment 
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13;  amendment  13;  amendment  14:  amend-  MPR-118.  Small-volimse  reconversion  pric- 

it   15;    amendment    16;    amendment    17;  Ing. 

idment  18;  amendment  19;  amendment  MPR-119.  Small-volume  reconversion  prlc- 

20.  ing. 

RMPR-19A.     Southern  pine,  smali  mills :  RMPR-151.  BuUdlng  material  applied. 


wish  to  Include  herein  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  silver  jubilee  celebration 
of  the  United  Lodges  889,  Order  of  Sons 
of  Italy  in  America,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  on 
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which  for  2  years  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  with  its  entire  fleet  and  with  its  land 
and  air  forces,  and  which  previously  fought 
the  Germans  with  the  most  effective  resist- 


ar«/«A    int%r\^*. 


commitments  We  learn  now  after  the 
spirited  crusade  of  LaGuardla  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Anderson  through  the  wheat- 
producing  regions  that  this  country  will  meet 


city  of  Westminster,  who  were  conferring  on 
him  the  peculiarly  British  honor,  the  "free- 
dCMn  of  the  city '•  It  was  a  Untallaing  speech. 
In  which  Churchill  pointed  out.  in  a  series  of 


;<gvo  diiu  <.uoi,a,  uuusiii|^  prujecia  cuuiu 


Subsidy  Will  never  catch  up  with  the  black 
market  as  long  as  there  is  a-  scarcity. 


certainty,  at  least,  does  not  encourage  floor- 
ing sales. 


softwood:  Amendments  1-8;   amendment  0: 
amendment  10;  amendment  11;  amendment 
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13:  amendment  13;  amendment  14:  amend- 
ment IS;  amendment  16;  amendment  17; 
amendment  18;  amendment  19;  amendment 

ao. 

RMPR-19A.  Southern  pine,  small  mills: 
Amendment  1. 

2d  IUiPa-19.  Southern  pine,  large  mills: 
Amendments  1-14:  amendment  15. 

RMPR-ae.  Douglas  fir  and  other  west 
coast  lumber:  Amendments  1-19;  amend- 
ment 21:  amendment  22. 

MPR-94.  Western  pine  and  associated 
species :  Amendments  1  2     Order  3. 

IUCPR-164.  Red  cedar  shingles:  Amend- 
ment 1;  amendment  2;  amendment  3;  amend- 
ment 4. 

RMPR-219  Northeastern         softwood: 

Amendment  1. 

RiJPR-222  Northern  softwood;  Amend- 
ment 2;  amendment  4;  amendment  5; 
amendment  6. 

MPR-253.  Redwood  lumber  and  mlUwork: 
Amendment  1:  amendment  2;  amendment  3; 
BMcndment  4;  amendment  5;  amendment  6; 
amendment  7;  amendment  8;  amendment  9; 
11 

Sitka  spruce:  Amendment  1; 
amendment  2:  amendment  3. 

lfPR-402  Western  red  ce<lar  Ixmiber: 
Am-'ndment  2. 

MPR-412.  Tidewater  red  cypress  Itunber: 
Amendment  1. 

liPR-432  Northern  hardwood  flooring: 
Amendment  l:  amendment  2;  amendment  3; 
awnnriment  4:  amendment  6:  amendment  7; 
aujMutfnert  8 

MPR-458  Oak.  pecan,  and  miscellaneous 
hardwood  Ooorinp;:  Amendment  1;  amend- 
ment 2;  amendment  3:  amendment  4;  order 
3 

MPB-513.  Yellow  cypress  lumber  (except 
t.-'blf*  I)  :  Amendment  2. 

UPR-454.  Aromatic  red  cedar  lumber: 
Amendment  1 

liPR~401.  Pressure  preaerratlve  treatment 
of  forest  producU  and  pressure-treated  forest 
products. 

R»fPR-4«7.  Distribution  yard  sales  of  hard- 
wood: Amendment  1;  amendment  2;  amend- 
ment 3i:  amondment  4. 

RMPR-97  Southern  hardwood  Itimber; 
Amendments  1-19;  amendment  20;  amend- 
ment 22. 

llPRrl46.  Appalachian  hardwood:  Amend- 
menu  1-18;  amendment  19;  amendment  20; 
nmendn'ent  21;  amendment  23 

MPR  155  Central  hardwood:  Amendments 
1-17    nmendment  19;  amendment  20. 

MPR-412.  Tidewater  red  cypress:  Tables 
1.  3.  5.  and  9;  amendment  1. 

MPB-454.  Aromatic  red  cedar  (except 
closet  Mnlng)  ;  Amendment  1. 

MPR-513.  Yellow  cypress  lumber  (table  I). 

RMPR-217.  Walnut  lumber  and  walnut 
gunstock  blanks 

RMPR-223    Northern  hardwood  lumber. 

MPR-368.  Northeastern  hardwood  lumber. 

MILLWOeX   aaCtTLATIONS 

3d  RUPR-13.  Douglas  fir  plywood:  Amend- 
ment 1;  amendment  2. 

»0»R-44.  Douglas  fir  doors:  Amendment  1. 

RMPR-293.  Stock  millwork:  Amendment  1; 
amendment  2;  amendment  4;  amendment  5; 
amendment  8:  amendment  8:  amendment  9; 
amendment  10;  amendment  11;  amendment 
12:  amendment  13;  amendment  15. 

MPR-381.  Stock  screen  goods:  Amendment 
2:  amendment  3:  amendment  4;  amendment 
5:  order  1:  order  2;  amendment «. 

MPR-525.  Jobbtr  sales  of  stock  millwork: 
Amendment  4;  amendment  5:  amendment  6: 
amendment  8:  amendment  10;  amendment 
11. 

RltfPR-539B.  Custom  milling  and  kiln  dry- 
ing of  softwoods  and  hardwoods  In  southern 
area. 

MPR-6fi8.  Hardwood  plywood. 

MPR-601.  Softwood  moldings. 

M?R-f0a.  Made-to-order  millwork. 

MPR-5C9   Douglas  flr  millwork. 


MPR-118.  Small-volume  reconversion  pric- 
ing. 

MPR-119.  Small-volume  reconversion  pric- 
ing. 

FitlPR-151.  Building  material  applied. 

liIPR-159.  Concrete  reinforcing  bars; 
Amendment  1. 

MPR-165.  Lumber-lnspectidn  services. 

1»IPR-188.  Amendment  63.  clay  bolldlng 
tile:  Amendment  83,  firebrick;  amendment 
85.  gyperum  lath;  amendment  93.  putty  and 
caulking  compounds:  order  4875.  Unoleimi. 

2d  MPR- 195.  Wooden  containers. 

FMPR-196.  Turned  or  shaped  wood  prod- 
ucts. 

FMPR-206.  Clay  sewer  pipe.  etc. 

MP5-216.  Cross  ties  and  mine  material. 

WPR-224.  Portland  cement. 

MPR -281.  Hardwood  lumber,  ship  timbers. 

MPR-313,  Hardwood  lumber,  veneer  logs. 

lkrPR-323.  Asbestos  and  asbestos  products: 
Amendment  11;  amendment  12;  amendment 
13. 

»lPR-324.  Eastern  fence  posts. 

IIPR-413.  Hinges  and  butt  hinges — amend- 
ment 5. 

MPR-466.  Amendment  5-^asbestos  cement 
building  materials. 

MPR-501.  Hardwood  small  dimension. 

MPR-536.  Western  fence  poets. 

MPR-583.  Prefabricated  less  nondwelling 
structure.s. 

MPR-591.  BuUdlng  equipment. 

MPR-592.  Basic  order,  building  materials: 

Amendment  9  to  order  1.  brick. 

Amendment  17  to  order  1.  gypsum  lath. 

Amendment  34  to  order  1.  ready  mixed  con- 
crete. 

Amendment  35  toJirder  1.  sand  lime  brick. 

Amendment  40  UT  order  1,  asphalt  coated 
insulating  sheathing. 

MPR  603.  Purplus  lumber. 

MPR  floe.  Prefabricated  dwellings  and 
sections:  Amendment  1. 

80-*4,  Sales  by  Government  agencies: 
Amendments   1-8. 

80-129.  Exemptions  from  OPA. 

SO- 145.  Salesman's  expenses. 

SO -150.  Wholesale  direct  mill,  sales,  lum- 
ber. 

SO -151.  Shelf  hardware  and  screen  wire. 
RP8-49.  Wire  products. 
RP8-76.  Amendment  8.  glue. 
RSP-14.  Nails  in  keg  lots.  reUll. 
RSP-«.  Nails  in  ke?  lots,  wholesale 
PR-28.  Inventory  restrictions:  Amendment 

RSO-24.  Surplus  property. 

00-«l.  Used  lumber. 

aO-€8.  Order  G6,  region  4.  area  prices  of 
softwood  plywood. 

VHP-1.  Veterans  housing  program 

PR-33.  Basic  order: 

Direction  1;  Direction  lA:  Direction  2:  Di- 
rection 3;  Direction  4;  Direction  5:  Direction 
6;  Direction  7;  Direction  8;  List  to  direction 
8;  Direction  9;  Schedule  A. 

These  regulations  do  not  cover  solid  fuels 
paint,  plumbing,  heating,  and  electrical  sup. 
plies,  or  any  wage  and  salary  stabUization 
orders  under  which  we  must  operate. 
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Address  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane,  of 
Massachusetts,  Before  Sods  of  Italy  in 
Ljnn,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ.f  ARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssAciiusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tiie  Record,  I 


wish  to  Include  herein  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  silver  jubilee  celebration 
of  the  United  Lodges  889.  Order  of  Sons 
of  Italy  in  America,  at  Lynn,  Mass..  on 
May  3.  1946: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Invited  guests,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  to- 
night and  to  share  In  your  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  United  Lodge 
889.  Not  the  least  of  the  blessings  that  fol- 
lowed our  victory  In  the  war  recently  won  has 
been  the  opportunity  now  given  us  to  meet 
together  In  fraternal  celebration,  meetings 
that  are  not  less  pleasant  because  they  are 
reunions.  The  events  of  the  past  5  years, 
though  they  united  us  in  the  greatest  com- 
mon and  unified  effort  In  history,  have  con- 
spired to  keep  old  friends  apart.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  of  our  veterans.  And  though 
the  familiarity  of  men  who  have  returned 
from  war  with  the  names  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages all  over  the  world  reminds  us  again 
that  the  war  was  world-wide,  the  veteran 
alone  knows  how  completely  our  men  were 
separated,  by  recalling  the  rare  occasion  and 
the  great  pleasure  It  was  to  meet  someone 
from  Lynn.  Boston.  Beverly,  and  Salem  in 
London,  Rome,  Paris,  Manila,  and  Tokyo. 
And  the  many  veterans  here  tonight  can  also 
testify  that  it  takes  a  great  celebration  such 
as  this  to  complete  the  nomecoming.  And 
because  this  Is  such  a  fine  reunion  as  well  a-i 
a  splendid  celebration,  we  should  extend  to 
the  men  here  who  have  returned  from  a  suc- 
cessful mission  a  sincere  and  happy  welcome. 

Friends,  the  lesson  of  the  value  of  unity 
among  men  has  been  defined  so  conclusively 
by  state.smen  and  thinkers  and  proven  so 
repeatedly  by  history  and  our  own  personal 
lives  that  it  is  almost  trite  and  boring  to 
fomment  on  It.  It  la  not  trite  and  boring 
because  the  contrary  and  conflicting  Im- 
pulses and  Interests  of  men  have  a  power- 
fully disintegrating  effect.  Tou,  as  sons  of 
Italy,  know  that  Italy's  emergence  as  a  great 
nation  In  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
result  of  the  unification  of  the  country  under 
Its  great  leaders.  As  Americans  you  know 
that  our  country's  present  greatness  Is  due 
In  large  measure  tu  Lincoln's  Insistence  on 
unity,  even  at  the  cruel  expense  of  clvU  war. 
The  patriotic,  civic,  and  charitable  accom- 
plishments of  your  own  lodge  in  lu  25  years 
of  life  and  work  must  have  made  you  realize 
that  what  cannot  be  done  by  one  person 
acting  alone  or  many  working  Individually, 
can  be  accomplished  by  many  working  as 
one.  By  Joining  your  talents  you  have  been 
able  to  preserve  a  filial  love  and  fine  sym- 
pathy for  the  mother  coimtry,  to  send  as- 
sistance when  It  was  dolefully  needed,  and  to 
fpeak  up  strongly  for  her  rights  when  they 
were  misunderstood.  In  your  25  vears  of  ac- 
tive association  you  have  welded  firm  friend- 
ships, nurtured  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility, 
guaranteed  the  mutual  well-being  of  your 
members  and  won  the  respect  of  your  com- 
munity.- 

This  needs  no  proof;  It  Is  Immediately  ap- 
parent. But  look  again  at  this  world  we 
live  in.  See  that  imlty.  which  you  have 
achieved,  is.  in  the  great  famUy  of  the  world 
only  the  infant  of  the  family.  Just  as  in 
our  own  family  we  encourage  the  Infant  to 
take  his  first  uncertain  steps  and  patiently 
repeat  words  for  him  to  learn,  so  too  the 
world  encourages  the  stiU  youthful  concept 
of  world  unity  to  grow  strong.  This  effort 
is  centered  in  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  whose  first  steps  we  watch  closely 
not  blind  to  the  fact  that  opposing  impulses 
and  contrary  Interests  challenge  the  unity 
we  work  for.  And  now  in  Paris  the  Foreign  ' 
Ministers'  Conference  is  meeting  in  earnest 
effort  to  work  out  differences  and  prepare 
the  peace  treaties. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
that  they  agreed  to  direct  their  attention 
flrst  to  the  treaty  with  Italy.    The  country 
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which  for  2  years  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  with  its  entire  fleet  and  with  its  land 
and  air  forces,  and  which  previously  fought 
The  Germans  with  the  most  effective  resist- 
ance movement  in  Eiirope  must  receive  first 
attention.  This  is  all  the  more  true  because 
Italy  has  been  governed  by  the  armistice 
terms  since  1943.  Tills  fact,  and  the  prior 
failure  of  the  major  powers  to  agree  on  peace 
terms  In  the  London  meeting,  have  made 
political  stability  all  the  more  Impossible  In 
an  Italy  which  has  for  so  long  been  repressed 
by  a  dictator  and  torn  asunder  by  occupation 
and  war.  This  uncertainty  and  the  inability 
of  the  country  to  begin  to  restore  her  shat- 
tered economy  have  aided  the  rise  of  reac- 
tionary and  neo-Fascist  groups. 

The  democratic  future  of  Italy  has  been 
marred  by  uncertainties  concerning  her 
frontiers,  final  disposition  of  her  colonies, 
and  the  extent  of  reparations.  Thus  far  the 
peace  treaty  has  t>een  delayed  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  Soviet  Russia  to  American  proposals 
for  the  alleviation  of  Italy's  economic  plight 
and  protection  against  excessive  territorial 
demanls.  However,  Russian  approval  of 
American  proposals  may  be  secured  because 
of  the  Russian  desire  to  gain  support  for  the 
Italian  Communist  Party  In  the  general 
elections. 

It  Is  all  the  more  disturbing  to  note  the 
conflict  of  Interests  which  Is  manifest  when 
we  are  keenly  aware  of  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture that  the  conflict  Impedes.  There  are  In 
Italy  todav  fairer  hopes  of  a  genuine  revival 
of  freedom  and  social  progress  than  any- 
where In  central  Europe.  The  traditional 
Impulse  of  the  Italian  people  Is  toward  these 
goals  and  the  progressive  spirit,  so  long  re- 
tarded. Is  now  prepared  to  assert  Itself  more 
vigorously  if  the  opportunity  Is  given. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  that 
unity  cannot  be  exclusive  in  character.  We 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  similarity  In  name 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
and  that  our  country  fought  a  civil  war  to 
Insist,  not  that  the  separate  States  should  be 
separated  but  that  they  must  be  Included  In 
the  United  States.  So  basic  Is  this  conviction 
to  our  national  tradition  that  we  must  Insist 
that  a  democratic  Italy,  as  a  cobelllgerent  for 
a  years,  should  be  brought  Into  the  unity  of 
nations.  This  return  should  not  be  based  on 
a  long  period  of  trial,  during  which  her  very 
exclusion  would  tend  to  delay  her  ability  to 
meet  Imposed  conditions,  but  should  be  en- 
couraged now  as  a  boost  to  the  progressive 
and  democratic  resurgence  of  Italy. 

I  have  said  that  the  power  for  good  of  unity 
of  mind  and  purpose  and  the  goodly  benefits 
that  flow  from  unity  of  action  are  so  well 
known  to  all  of  us  that  to  remark  on  them 
Is  to  burden  the  obvious.  Except  that  con- 
flicting Impulse  and  Interest  can  disperse 
seeming  unity  with  all  the  eruptive  power  of 
a  bomb.  Consider  the  unanimous  sentiment 
of  all  men  who  are  not  utterly  depraved  that 
In  this  day  people  cannot,  must  not.  be  per- 
mitted to  starve  to  death.  Outspwken  and 
repeated  are  the  pleas  for  assistance  for  the 
empty  stomachs  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  uni- 
versal to  all  our  hearts  is  sympathy  and  urge 
to  respond.  Clearly  indicative  of  America's 
sympathy  for  sufferers  is  the  fact  that  our 
fighting  men,  even  with  the  sternness  In  their 
hearts  made  necessary  by  bitter  warfare,  re- 
fused to  permit  starvation  to  the  common 
people  even  of  our  enemies. 

United  In  generosity  are  the  hearts  of 
Americans.  But  it  has  taken  the  magnlfl- 
cent  spirit  and  aroused  fervor  of  Fiorello 
LaGuardia,  new  Director  General  of  UNRRA 
to  trumpet  into  action  the  marching  army  of 
relief.  Italy,  China,  Greece.  Poland,  and 
other  countries  suffer  now  the  cruel  ravage 
of  famine.  Long  had  we  known  that  famine 
was  Imminent.  But  still  the  United  States, 
and  as  the  richest  and  best-fed  country  in 
the  world  we  must  take  this  to  our  con- 
sciences, fell  behind  in  meeting  Its  wheat 


commitments.  We  learn  now  after  the 
spirited  crusade  of  LaGuardia  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Anderson  through  the  wheat- 
producing  regions  that  this  country  wUl  meet 
its  goal  of  shipments.  In  the  meantime 
many  private  citizens,  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge as  a  personal  one,  are  sending  parcels 
of  food  to  the  suffering  countries,  and  I  know 
that  many  of  this  audience,  members  of  this 
lodge,  are  among  these  benefactors.  Your 
splendid  record  of  local  welfare  work  and 
manifest  devotion  of  Americans  of  Italian 
origin  to  their  mother  country  make  me  con- 
vinced that  your  quiet  beneflcence  is  active 
now.  m  what  Wordsworth  calU  "That  beat 
portion  of  a  good  man's  life,  his  little,  name- 
less unremembered  acU  of  kindness  and  of 
love," 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  again  my 
pleasure  at  being  with  you  this  evening.  I 
have  had  frequent  opportunity  In  the  past 
to  enjoy  the  unrivalled,  Joyful  good  cheer  of 
Italian-American  gatherings.  And  how  par- 
ticularly true  this  Is  when  the  gathering  is  a 
celebration  of  25  years  of  beneflclal  fra- 
ternity, you  are  my  proof.  1  can  do  no  lesa 
than  express  the  wish  that  you  will  celebrate 
many  more  anniversaries  in  the  same  happy 
fraternity. 


Britain's  Withdrawal  From  Egypt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  OELAWASK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  followlnR  article 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
May  14,  1946: 
BarrAiN's  withdrawal  from  eotpt — polict  or 

THE    SOCIALIST    GOVERNMENT    MOVES    TOWARD 
A   DECENTRALIZATION    OP    EMPIRE 

(By  John  Chabot  Smith) 

London.  May  12.— Few  things  that  Britain's 
Socialist  Government  has  done  prompted 
such  a  variety  of  worried  comment  as  the  de- 
cision to  withdraw  from  Egypt.  The  Tory 
imperialists  denounce  the  government  for 
giving  away  the  empire;  the  Communists  de- 
clare cheerfully  that  this  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning and  Britain  should  get  out  of  the 
whole  Middle  East  altogether:  the  Socialist 
Party's  own  newspaper,  the  Dally  Herald,  un- 
reservedly and  uncritically  praises  the  move. 
Commentators  and  editorial  writers  of  all 
other  shades  of  opinion  have  spent  the  week 
weighing  It,  trying  to  think  of  alternatives 
and  hopefully  suggesting  that  Britain  can 
still  base  the  defense  of  the  Middle  East  on 
Palestine  or  Trans-Jordan. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Government's  motiva- 
tion is  still  unexplained  and  likely  to  remain 
so,  because  of  the  fundamental  questions  of 
military  strategy  that  are  involved.  But 
apart  from  strategic  Issues,  the  withdrawal 
from  Eg3rpt  has  one  spectacular  aspect  which 
may,  in  the  long  run,  be  even  more  frr-reach- 
Ing.  It  represents  the  flrst  time  Foreign  Min- 
ister Ernest  Bevln  has  made  an  open  break 
with  Britain's  traditional  foreign  policy. 

The  break  may  not  be  as  fundamental  as 
the  Tories  try  to  make  out.  Bevln  is  most 
deflnltely  not  giving  away  the  British  Empire, 
but  he  is  doing  something  with  It  that  no- 
body ever  did  before. 

A  few  hours  before  Prime  Minister  Clement 
R.  Attlee  announced  the  decision  In  the  House 
of  Commons  Winston  Churchill  was  making 
a  speech  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the 


city  of  Westminster,  who  were  conferring  on 
him  the  peculiarly  British  honor,  the  "free- 
dom of  the  city  '  ItwaaatantallElngspeech. 
in  which  Churchill  pointed  out.  In  a  aeries  of 
elaborate  puns,  that  he  could  not  speak  as 
freely  as  he  would  like  to.  In  the  middle  of 
It  he  remarked,  as  If  to  Illustrate  the  point 
he  was  making  about  India,  "It  would  be  a 
profound  shock  to  the  great  maaa  of  the 
British  people  If  they  woke  up  one  morning 
and  found  that  our  Empire  and  poeltlon  In 
the  East  and  Middle  East  bad  vanished  over 
night." 

He  then  walked  down  the  stieet  from  the 
"freedom  ceremony"  to  Church  House  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  discovered,  with 
suitable  expression  of  surprise  that  the 
profound  shock  had  come.  The  effect  was 
excellent— a  gift  to  empire-conscious  edi- 
torial writers. 

Actually.  Churchill  knew  all  about  the 
withdrawal  frrm  Egypt  before  he  made  bis 
speech  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Westminster.  Attlee  had  kept  him  Informed 
at  various  stages  of  the  negotiations  with 
Egypt,  and  Prime  Minister  Jan  Christlsan 
Smuta.  of  South  Africa  had  told  him  the 
latest  details  that  morning  after  a  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  conference  between  Attlee  and 
the  Dominion  ministers,  and  the  announce- 
ment was  already  In  the  afternoon  papers, 
cabled  from  Cairo, 

However,  It  was  an  adroit  and  effective  way 
erf  making  his  position  clear.  To  Churchill 
and  to  many  here  who  think  like  him  the 
withdrawal  from  Egypt  looks  very  like  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  British  Influence  In 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Bast,  not  alone  for 
its  Immediate  military  implications  but  be- 
cause of  the  policy  It  Implies. 

This  policy  cannot  be  seen  yet  In  all  Its  de- 
tails, for  they  will  only  come  to  the  surface 
when  a  settlement  with  India  is  announced, 
the  reorganization  of  the  Malayan  Govern- 
ment Is  completed,  the  long  arguments  over 
Palestine,  Greece,  and  the  Italian  colonies  are 
settled,  and  the  Empire  defense  talks  are 
flnuhed. 

But  enough  Is  plain  already  to  show  that 
n  radical  departure  from  Churchlllian  Impe- 
rialism Ls  In  progress  and  the  SoclallsU  are 
trying  to  esUbllsh  a  new  base  for  Britain's 
stand  m  the  world.  The  new  system  la  made 
up  of  elements  that  are  more  or  less  tradi- 
tional In  British  foreign  policy,  but  they  are 
mixed  according  to  a  new  recipe,  dlcuied 
partly  by  the  atom  bomb  and  partly  by  So- 
cialist politics. 

One  element  Is  reliance  on  the  support  of 
the  United  States.  In  a  sense  the  evacuation 
of  Egypt  tends  to  turn  the  Empire  inside 
out  and  makes  Britain  more  than  ever  de- 
pendent on  American  help.  The  Suez  Canal 
can  no  longer  be  the  life  line  of  the  Empire 
if  the  Egj'ptians  share  the  responsibility  for 
defending  It.  BrlUln  may  not  actually  in- 
tend to  give  up  Its  exclusive  hold  on  the 
canal  In  spite  of  Attlee's  statement  and  the 
explanations  of  the  best-Informed  source  in 
Loudon,  but  It  appears  that  Britain  Is  at 
least  prepared  to  take  that  risk  for  the  sake 
of  other  objectives. 

In  any  case  the  atom  bomb  has  demon- 
strated Ijeyond  argument  the  fact  tliat  the 
canal  Is  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset  to 
Britain  In  wartime.  The  recent  war  showed 
that  the  canal  was  useless  unless  the  whole 
Mediterranean  was  in  British  or  friendly 
hands,  and  now  that  one  plane  with  one 
atom  bomb  could  put  the  canal  out  of  action 
It  becomes  virtually  Impossible  to  defend  It 
adequately,  and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  dai:- 
gerous  bottleneck  Instead  of  a  valuable  link. 

If  the  lifeline  of  the  Empire  can  no  longer 
run  through  the  canal  and  Mediterranean. 
It  must  run  either  around  the  cape,  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  or  across  the  United 
States.    Hence,   an   additional   reason   why 
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Britain  miut  have  American  support  tn  Its 
fowign  policy,  as  well  as  In  any  poeslble  war. 

Toj;et  and  keep  American  support.  Britain 
must  satisfy  American  public  opinion,  which 
means,  among  other  things,  breaking  down 
the  idea  that  Britain  Is  an  oppressor  of  sub- 
ject peoples  and  a  supporter  of  reactionary 
kings. 

By  offering  to  withdraw  from  Egypt  and 
grant  Independence  to  India,  Bevln  is  ob- 
viously contributing  toward  this  aim,  and  the 
new  shift  in  British  policy  in  Greece  is  also  a 
help.  Instead  of  supporting  the  King  at 
every  turn,  as  Churchill  did,  Bevin  is  now 
proposing  an  early  plebiscite  under  Allied 
supervision,  which,  according  to  people  who 
should  know,  is  planned,  among  other  things. 
In  the  hope  that  It  will  result  in  a  rejection 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  election  of  a  new 
government  reflecting  the  strength  of  the 
left-wing  FAM  parties. 

These  moves  can  be  expected  to  gain  friends 
for  Britain,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
in  Eg3rpt.  India,  and  Greece.  They  reflect  an- 
other element  in  the  new  Bevin  foreign 
policy:  the  desire  to  gain  friends  in  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  world  instead  of  keeping 
troops  there. 

Britain's  military  strength  has  been  spread 
thin  tn  the  last  few  generations,  and  the  war 
put  an  Immense  strain  on  it.  If  the  natives 
can  be  relied  on  to  fight  loyally  for  Britain, 
British  troops  can  be  concentrated  more  effec- 
tively In  other  places.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
British  troops  remain  In  Egypt  and  India 
against  the  will  of  the  natives,  the  result  may 
be  an  extensive  anti-British  fifth  column  at 
the  service  of  any  future  enemy. 

This  process  of  making  friends  by  with- 
drawing troops  also  helps  to  build  up  Brit- 
ain's moral  leadership  throughout  the  world. 
Moral  principles  have  always  played  an  Im- 
portant part  in  Britain's  claim  to  world  lead- 
ership, and  they  have  become  Increasingly 
Important  now  that  the  Security  Council  has 
become  a  forum  for  asserting  them. 

By  practicing  what  they  preach  British 
Socialists  can  hope  to  use  moral  principles 
very  effectively  against  any  possible  enemy, 
hut  particularly  so  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Ideological  battle  between  Social  Demo- 
crats and  Communists  Is  an  essential  part  of 
the  rivalry  between  Britain  and  Soviet  Russia. 
and  must  be  an  important  factor  in  any 
struggle  between  them.  Britain  dares  to  set 
the  example:  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Russia  will  be  as  ready  to  withdraw  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Red  army  from  the  countries 
SusBla  wants  to  Influence. 

Palestine  Is  a  more  complicated  problem. 
To  help  the  Jews  helps  to  win  friends  In  the 
United  States  and  to  build  up  a  good  reputa- 
tion In  Eiurope:  but  it  angers  the  Arabs. 
Perhaps  a  compromise  will  be  reached,  or  per- 
haps if  the  United  States  backs  down  Britain 
can  do  so  too,  with  a  clear  conscience.  Time 
will  tell. 

The  last  element  In  the  policy  Is  a  further 
decentralization  of  the  Empire  and  loosening 
of  the  ties  between  the  dominions  and  Gieat 
Britain.  It  look.s  dangerous,  but  the  British 
Socialists  are  In  a  mood  to  "live  dangerously," 
and  they  think  the  British  people  will  back 
them  up.  Moreover,  decentralising  the  Em- 
pire opens  up  a  lot  of  possibilities.  The 
looser  the  ties  between  the  dominions  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  stronger  the  dommions 
may  grow  In  their  own  right,  and  the  stronger 
bonds  they  may  forge  with  the  United  States. 
Ultimately  Britain  noay  represent  not  one 
great  power  but  a  collection  of  great  powers. 
tied  together  by  few  written  agreements  but 
many  common  Interests. 

All  these  are  possibilities  Implicit  in 
Bevin's  foreign  policy,  but  the  immediate 
realities  of  today  are  not  forgotten.  There 
•re  to  be  no  concessions  to  Russia  anywhere, 
and  If  Britain  Is  withdrawing  from  Egjrpt 
It  Is  asserting  a  claim  to  the  trusteeship  of 
Tobruk  and  Cyrenalca,  a  few  hours'  flying 
time  from  the  Suez  CanaL 


Boreaocracy  in  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  MISEOUSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Prank  H.  Gee.  president  of 
American  Metalcraft  Corp..  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  a.s  an  example  of  the  maladminis- 
tration of  the  OPA: 

American  Mftalcraft  Corp.. 

St.  Joseph.  Mo..  May  9,  1946. 
Representative  William  C.  Cole, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cole:  We  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  give  you 
some  facts  which  have  come  to  our  attention 
regarding  the  operation  of  the  OPA.  We  feel 
that  the  country  does  need  an  OPA.  provided 
it  can  be  made  tq  function  in  a  more  prac- 
tical manner. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  several  different 
items.  We  have  had  some  very  dishearten- 
ing experiences  with  the  OPA  since  VJ-day 
when  our  production  of  war  materials  ceased 
and  we  began  struggling  with  the  reconver- 
sion to  peacetime  products.  It  has  been  our 
desire  to  abide  by  all  rulings  of  the  OPA  and 
we  have  put  forth  everj'  effort  to  do  so.  al- 
though it  has  been  a  tremendous  burden  on 
our  little  company,  adding  a  great  deal  of 
extra  expense  and  taking  up  a  lot  of  our 
time.  The  most  disheartening  thing  about 
the  situation  has  been  this:  Once  an  Item 
was  ready  for  production  and  the  cost  estab- 
lished we  applied  for  a  price  only  to  find  that 
in  almost  every  Instance  our  application 
bounced  around  the  country  from  one  oCBce 
to  another,  when  branch  offices  existed,  or, 
now  that  the  activity  has  been  moved  to 
Washington,  shuffled  through  various  de- 
partments In  Washington  while  someone 
tried  to  determine  who  should  handle  It.  It 
Is  always  several  months  before  we  get  any 
action  whatsoever  on  an  application. 

We  have  a  case  in  Washington  at  this  time 
that  has  already  been  to  three  different 
branches  of  the  OPA.  and  either  the  regula- 
tions were  changed  while  the  application  was 
In  the  department,  or  it  was  sent  to  the  wrong 
department  by  some  other  department. 
Everything  that  we  do  that  we  are  told  to  do 
by  one  department  seems  to  be  the  opposite 
of  what  the  other  department  wants  when 
the  application  arrives  there.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  our  attorney  made  a  trip  to 
Washington  in  order  to  see  that  the  applica- 
tion did  get  to  the  proper  branch  so  that  It 
would  be  handled  promptly.  Since  that  time 
It  has  been  through  three  different  depart- 
ments, and  they  advised  us  by  telephone  to- 
day that  we  shall  now  have  to  submit  another 
application  under  a  different  order  of  the 
OPA. 

In  one  Instance  we  had  the  tooling,  that  Is, 
the  dies.  Jigs,  and  fixtures,  ready  for  produc- 
tion of  a  utility  kitchen  cabinet.  The  appli- 
cation for  establishment  of  a  price  on  this 
cabinet  was  made  last  September.  The  first 
action  taken  on  It  was  In  February,  and  the 
price  that  was  set  up  for  the  unit  barely  cov- 
ered the  cost  of  steel  going  into  it,  to  say 
noticing  of  the  labor,  packing,  painting,  and 
factory  overhead.  This  item  is  still  out  of 
production,  because  T:e  have  been  unable  to 
get  the  matter  straightened  out. 

In  another  instance  it  was  necessary  for 
tis  to  shut  the  entire  plant  down  for  1  week 
due  to  an  OPA  order  affecting  the  unit  we 
were  building  that  week.  That  was  the  only 
item  that  we  had  materials  on  hand  to  pro- 


duce. Later,  after  much  controversy  by  tele- 
phone and  telegraph,  OPA  agreed  that  we 
could  go  ahead  and  run  on  the  price  that  we  . 
had  applied  for,  but  our  employees  had  lost 
that  week's  wages,  and  we  had  lost  1  weeks 
production  time. 

Another  Interesting  case  is  that  of  an  ap- 
plication that  was  filed  in  May  1945  and  ap- 
proved May  25.  1945.  About  the  first  of 
September,  we  received  notice  that  the  wrong 
branch  of  OPA  had  given  us  the  approval  of 
price  on  this  unit  aud  we  were  Instructed  to 
reapply,  which  we  did  promptly.  To  this  date 
we  have  not  received  a  final  tpprcvcl  and  have 
written  several  letters  concerning  this  matter 
and  are  not  able  even  to  get  a  reply  to  the 
letters. 

We  have  cited  above  only  a  few  cases  and 
our  records  are  open  to  back  them  up.  We  are 
sure  that  you.  as  our  representative  in  Wa.«!h- 
Ingtqn,  should  know  the  effect  that  such 
things  have  on  us  and  our  employees.  We 
certainly  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  will  of  the 
people  to  allow  such  bungling  to  continue. 

As  for  the  coal  strike,  after  midnight  to- 
night no  materials  which  we  use  in  pro- 
duction will  be  able  to  be  shipped  to  us  be- 
cause of  the  freight  embargo.  Since  our 
material  inventory  is  very  low  due  to  previous 
strikes  and  the  inability  of  our  suppliers  to 
produce  because  they  were  not  granted  ap- 
proved prices  in  time  it  will  be  necessary  that 
We  cease  operations  again  within  a  period 
from  I  week  to  10  days  after  this  source  of 
material  is  shut  off. 

Our  plant  would  normally  employ  100  pro- 
duction employees.  Due  to  the  combined  re- 
sults of  the  above  mentioned  conditions,  we 
are  only  able  to  employ  approximately  20  peo- 
ple and  they  have  not  been  able  to  work  on  a 
full-time  basis.  In  St.  Joseph,  the  employ- 
ment situation  is  such  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  that  would  like  very  much  to  have 
these  Jobs  which  we  cannot  give  them  for  the 
above  reasons. 

Thanking  you  for  yoiu-  time  and  considera- 
tion, we  are. 

Yours  very  truly, 

AMERICA{f    MrTALCRAFT    COEP., 

,     Prank  H.  Gee,  President. 


Cable  Sent  to  Prime  Minister  Attlee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1946 

Mr,  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  copy  of  a  cable 
which  was  sent  to  the  Honorable  Clement 
R.  Attlee,  Prime  Minister  of  England: 

Mat  3,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Clement  R.  Attlee, 
Prime  Minister,  London: 

It  appears  from  your  statement,  following 
Anglo-American  committee's  report  on  Pales- 
tine, that  the  repatriation  of  100.000  Jews  as 
recommended  by  the  committee  "entails 
heavy  immediate  and  long-term  commit- 
ments" and  you  inquire  "to  what  extent  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  be 
prepared  to  share  the  resultant  military  and 
financial  responsibilities."  You  also  called 
upon  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  disarm  as  a 
condition  to  the  implementation  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation. 

This  is  a  direct  violation  of  provisions 
which  guided  the  formation  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  report  does  not  contain  such  con- 
ditions as  you  now  endeavor  to  Invoke.  We 
must  then  assume  that  It  Is  your  Intention 
to  reject  the   commlttee'a  report  and  that 
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the  motive  for  your  having  set  up  such  a 
committee  was  purely  dilatory:  To  repudiate 
the  Balfour  declaration;  to  scrap  the  numer- 
ous treaties  calling  for  a  Jewish  state  in 
Palestine:  to  gain  time  for  Arab  mobiliza- 
tion with  United  States  lend-1-ase  arms;  to 
prolong  the  duress  of  European  Jews;  to  tax 
further  the  patience  of  Palestine  Jewry  and 
to  contribute  to  depletion  of  surviving  Jews 
in  Europe. 

The  world  at  large  cannot  deem  ycu  and 
your  government  sincere  unless  you  choose 
to  abide  by  International  agreements  and 
conventions  of  recent  .reatlon. 

The  only  avenue  open  to  you  is  to  recog- 
nize the  Jewish  armed  forces  in  Palestine, 
who  stand  ready  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  the  purported  repercussions  that  may  fol- 
low the  repatriation  of  lOO.GOJ  Jews  to  Pales- 
tine. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  add  that  we  are 
shocked  by  your  callous  reaction  to  a  most 
humane  proposal.  American  public  opin- 
ion— nay.  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  large — 
win  take  cognizance  of  your  unwarranted 
stand. 

Political   Action  Committee 
FOR  Palestine.  Inc., 

MtmRAY  K.  JOSEPHSON. 

Thomas  J.  Lane, 

Member  of  Congress. 
John  W.  McCormack. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Michael  Potter. 
Senator  James  M.  Mead. 
Rabbi  Baruch  S.  Korff, 

Executive  Vice  Chairman. 


A  Mississippi  Page  Boy  Becomes  a  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1946 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  about  a  young  lad  from  my 
State  who  came  here  as  a  page  when  he 
was  13  years  old.  Because  of  his  fine 
personal  qualities  and  intelligence,  he 
was  chosen  2  years  ago  to  serve  as  a  page 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
where  he  has  won  his  way  into  the  gen- 
uine affection  and  esteem  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  staff  of  the 
committee.  The  name  of  the  lad  is  Jess 
Taylor.    He  hails  from  Clarksdale,  Miss. 

Jess  wHll  not  be  18  until  June  3,  1946, 
but  he  has  inveigled  his  widowed  mother* 
into  agreeing  to  his  enlistment  in  the 
Army.  He  feels  that  the  Nation  still 
needs  the  services  of  young  men  in  the 
military  arm,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  ren- 
der a  good  account  of  himself,  as  he  has 
here. 

I  append  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to 
Jess  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

April  19,  1946. 
Mr.  Jess  Taylor, 

Page.  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Dear  Jess:  So  you  have  decided  to  put  on 

the  unifprm  and  help  the  Army  discharge  Its 

large  postwar  responsibility!     I  do  not  like 

the  idea  of  your  leaving  us,  because  we  have 

all   become   attached  to  you,  but   ycu   ara 


leaving  to  aid  the  Nation  at  a  time  when  It 
needs  soldiers  very  badly,  and  you  are  to  be 
commended,  particularly  since  you  are  vol- 
unteering and  have  yet  to  reach  yotor 
eighteenth  lirthday. 

You  have  performed  your  duties  with  the 
committee  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  com- 
mendable way,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  make 
a  good  soldier  and  win  the  approval  of  your 
superiors  in  the  Army. 

Ycu  will  find  military  service  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  civilian  employment,  and.  while 
maybe  not  more  demanding  in  loyalty  and 
performance  than  we  have  required,  much 
more  restrictive  as  regards  personal  liberties. 
That  is  essential  for  many  reasons,  and  one 
is  discipline,  which  in  later  life  you  will  find 
pays  dividends. 

I  hope  you  will  profit  by  your  Army  serv- 
ice, as  I  am  sure  you  will,  and  when  ycu  get 
your  honorable  discharge,  come  back  and  see 
us.     You  will  find  a  welcome. 

Good  luck  and  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clarence  Cannon, 

Chairman. 


Progress  in  Veterans'  Hospitalization 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lt. 
Comdr.  Tyrrell  Krum,  United  States 
Naval  Reserve,  retired,  veterans'  editor 
for  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  is  a 
veteran  of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.  He  has  an  exceptionally  keen  under- 
standing of  veterans'  problems  and  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  their  so- 
lution. 

Hospitalization  for  mental  illness  Is 
one  of  the  most  serious  situations  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  facing  and 
will  continue  to  face.  That  progress  is 
being  made  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Krum,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times-Herald  of  Sunday, 
May  12: 

It  was  my  good  fortune  dtirlng  the  past 
few  days  to  have  seen  at  first  hand  the  re- 
markable progress  made  in  recent  months  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  providing 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  helped  win  America's 
wars. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  unt.i  recently 
veterans'  hospitals,  by  and  large,  were  in  a 
very  sorry  state  of  affairs. 

There  was  bad  administration,  both  at  the 
top  here  in  Washington  and  on  the  local 
level  throughout  the  country,  the  quality  of 
many  of  the  doctors,  surgeons,  and  attend- 
ants was  Inferior,  and  veterans  generally  were 
subjected  to  a  shoving  around  that  left  most 
of  them  bitter  and  disillusioned. 

I  think  It  can  be  agreed  generally  that  the 
greatest  break  America's  war  veterans  ever 
got  was  when  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  took  over 
as  head  of  the  VA,  appointed  MaJ.  Gen.  Paul 
R.  Hawley,  former  chief  surgeon  of  the  Euro- 
pean theater  of  operations,  as  his  chief  medi- 
cal officer  and  gave  him  complete  freedom  to 
clean  up  the  whole  mes."  inherited  from  the 
former  administration. 

Scores  of  prominent  medical  schools,  col- 
leges, and  research  Institutions  .voluntarUy 
opened  their  doors  to  VA  medical  staff  mem- 


bers to  do  postgraduate  work  in  the  field  of 
medicine  peculiar  to  wartime  maladies,  dis- 
eases, and  injuries. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  example  of  how  the 
topside  of  the  Nation's  medical  profession 
turned  all-out  to  help  the  VA  In  lu  struggle 
is  that  of  the  part  played  by  the  famous 
Menninger  brothers,  Drs.  Karl  and  Will,  of 
Topeka.  Kans. 

Just  as  the  Mayo  clinic  at  Rochester.  Minn., 
is  absolute  tops  in  the  study,  treatment,  and 
research  of  bodily  aliments,  so.  since  the 
close  of  World  War  I.  has  the  Menninger 
Foundation  dominated  the  field  of  mental 
illness— psychiatry.  Like  the  Mayo  clinic,  it 
was  formed  by  the  father.  Dr.  C.  F.  Menninger, 
and  carried  forward  by  his  two  sons. 

I  was  In  Topeka  this  past  week  with  Gen- 
eral Hawley  when  the  Menninger  clan  turned 
over  to  the  State  of  Kansas  as  a  gift  the 
entire  foundation  consisting  of  a  30-acre  tract 
with  nine  buildings  and  beautifully  land- 
scaped lawns  and  gardens.  Gave  it  to  the 
people  absolutely  free. 

And  why?  Because  Dr.  Karl  Menninger 
had  decided  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to 
the  training  of  psychiatrists  in  the  VA  psy- 
chiatric hospiUl  In  Topeka  so  they  could  go 
forth  to  the  21  VA  mental  hospitals  and  6 
mental  hygiene  clinics  In  which  more  than 
50.000  veterans  suffering  from  psycho- 
neurosis  (battle  fatigue)  are  fighting  their 
way  back  to  mental  stability. 

Dr.  Menninger  is  today  the  manager  of  the 
VA  hospital  In  Topeka,  a  job  which  pays  him 
perhaps  one-twentieth  of  what  he  could  earn 
in  private  practice.  I  saw  him  in  action 
during  a  7-hour  visit  to  the  hospital  and  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  job  was  remarkable. 

But  even  more  striking  was  the  kindly — al- 
most fatherly — manner  in  which  he  moved 
among  the  hundreds  of  war-weary  veterans 
In  the  wards,  the  workshops,  and  the  gardens, 
ex-fighting  men  who  are  gallantly  struggling 
to  tear  aside  the  black-out  ciu'tain  which  has 
fallen  between  their  minds  and  the  outside 
world. 

Psychoneurosls  is  a  new  name  for  mental 
illness  which  emerged  from  the  late  war.  To 
speak  of  it  causes  one  to  shudder.  But  It  is 
rapidly  on  the  way  out,  being  whipped  by 
such  men  as  Dr.  Karl  Menninger  whose 
knowledge  gained  during  the  past  quarter 
century  Is  to  be  placed  at  the  bedside  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  veterans 
who  will  be  In  Veterans'  Administration 
mental  hospitals. 

It  was  amazing  to  me.  and  should  Interest 
all  of  you.  Becaxise,  official  figures  show  that 
20  out  of  every  100  persons  In  America  today 
either  have  been,  are  now,  or  can  expect  to  be 
in  a  mental  hospital.  And  particularly  is 
this  true  of  veterans  trying  to  readjtist  them- 
selves to  postwar  civilian  life. 


Patriot's  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  over  radio  station 
WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass..  on  April  19. 
1946,  Patriot's  Day: 

We.  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  take  spe- 
cial pride  in  Patriot's  Day.  The  Incidrnt 
which  gave  it  birth  took  place  here.     The 
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news  of  It  toon  spread  around  the  world, 
stirring  the  hearts  and  nilnds  of  oppressed 
peoples  with  fresh  faith  and  new  vision. 
Ever  since  that  first  day,  wherever  freedom- 
loTlng  men  have  lifted  their  heads  to  sight 
new  goals  of  human  progress,  the  example 
of  our  Patriots  Day  has  been  with  them, 
giving  them  couruge  and  inspiration. 

It  happened  many  years  ago.  a  few  miles 
northwest  of  Boston.  The  colonists  were 
aroused  by  the  British  policy  of  imposing 
taxation  without  represenutlon.  General 
Gage  was  ordered  by  England  to  arrest  John 
Hancock.  Samuel  Adams,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  growing  public  opposition  to  a  gov- 
ernment beyond  their  control.  Gage  had 
been  informed  that  the  Amencarjs  were  se- 
cretly storing  arms  at  Concord.  18  miles  from 
Boston. 

On  the  nUJht  of  April  18.  be  sent  out 
800  of  his  boldlers  to  make  the  arresu  and 
to  seize  the  hidden  supply  of  lead  and  pow- 
der. As  British  sentries  stood  guard  at  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  peninsula  which  sepa- 
rated Boston  from  the  mainland,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  way  of  warning  the  colonists 
of  their  danger.  However.  Dr.  Warren,  one 
of  the  patriots,  anticipating  such  a  situa- 
tion, arranged  to  send  the  news  In  spite  of 
the  guards  who  watched  all  roads  leading 
from  the  city.  By  lantern,  from  a  church 
steeple,  signals  were  flashed  to  Paul  Revere 
and  William  Dawes  who  were  waiting  with 
their  horses  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
barrier.  All  through  the  night  they  rode 
through  the  villages,  spreading  the  alarm. 
Mlnutemen.  so-called  because  they  were  pre- 
pared to  defend  their  American  liberties  at 
a  moment's  notice,  left  their  farms  and 
homes  and  gathered  to  repel  the  foreign 
troops. 

At  daylight,  when  the  800  British  soldiers 
reached  Lexington,  they  were  met  by  60 
Americans  armed  with  muskets.  The  British 
ofBcer  shouted  to  the  thin  line  of  colonists, 
ordering  them  to  disperse.  Sixty  against 
800.  The  situation  was  hopeless,  but 
time  might  be  gained  for  those  a  few  miles 
away  at  Concord  to  save  the  ammunition 
stores.  And  so  the  American  captain  said: 
"Stand  your  ground.  Don't  fire  unless  fired 
upon.  But  If  they  mean  to  have  war.  let 
It  begin  here."  A  single  shot  was  fired,  then 
a  volley.  Eight  mlnutemen  went  down,  the 
first  to  die  for  American  independence.  The 
regiment  of  British  troops  went  on  to  Con- 
cord to  destroy  what  ammunition  had  not 
been  taken  away.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  whole  countryside  was  springing 
to  arms.  Prom  every  direction  men.  and 
«^en  boys,  answered  the  call.  Taking  cover 
behind  rocks  and  trees  and  fences,  fighting 
in  Indian  fashion,  the  Americans  drove  the 
redcoats  all  the  way  back  to  Boston.  The 
war  for  our  Independence  had  begun. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-one  years  ago, 
on  April  19.  1775.  the  struggle  for  lib- 
erty began,  and  It  has  been  going  on  ever 
since.  As  Patrick  Henry  said  in  a  debate 
In  the  first  Continental  Congress,  "The  dis- 
tinctions between  Virginians,  Pennsyl- 
Tanlans.  New  Yorkers,  and  New  Englanders 
are  no  more.  I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an 
American." 

In  succeeding  wars,  we  had  to  fight  for 
further  freedoms — the  freedoms  of  the  seas. 
the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  freedom  of  our 
neighboring  peoples,  and  the  right  of  all 
peo).les  to  be  safe  from  aggression. 

The  period  between  the  First  World  War 
and  the  Second  World  War.  while  apparently 
one  of  peace,  was  In  fact  an  armed  truce. 
Many  Americans  were  unaware  of  this  at  the 
time.  They  failed  to  realize  that  the  quest 
for  liberty  Is  an  unending  one  In  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy.  Representative  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  Intelligence,  the 
character,  and  the  vigilance  of  its  people. 
As  ■con  as  we  win  liberty  on  one  front  we 


find    It    cha'.lenged    on    another.    Through 
town  meeting,  city  council.  State  legislature, 
the  Congress,  and  now  through  the  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  the  people  must  speak 
in  order  to  establish  security  with  freedom. 
This  is  a  responsibility  which  they  cannot 
pass  onto  others.     It   is  a  power  wh!ch   U 
merely  delegated.     It  can  be  lost  through  In- 
difference and   neglect.     The  sovereignty  of 
the  people  is  real  only  while  It  Is  being  exer- 
cised.    We  of  today  must  be  minute  men  also. 
as  alert  and  courageous  an  our  forefathers 
were,  to  see  that  the  Uberty  so  dearly  won  is 
not  surrendered  by  default.     Day  In  and  day 
out  our  minds  and  hearts  must  be  nt  work 
running  our  Government.     The  problem.^  of 
peace  are  no  leM  than  those  nf  war.     If  we 
win  the  peace,  winning  freedom  from  wf.nt 
and  fear,  we  shall   have  no  war.    There   Is 
something  about  war  which  all  people  can 
understand.     It  stirs  their  Imagination  and 
calls  forth  a  willingness  to  work  and  sacrifice 
for  others.     The  needs  of  peace  are  less  dra- 
matic.    The   changing   picture  of   America's 
foreign  policy,  full  production,  full  employ- 
ment, price  control,  free  enterprise — all  these 
seem  confusing  and  somehow  remote  from 
the  life  of  the  average  citizen.    After  all.  these 
words  are   not   the   language   spoken   at   his 
work  or  in  his  home,  so  why  should  he  worry 
about  it?    And  so.  too  many  Americans  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  say,  "Let  the  other  fellow 
do  It.     I'm  too  busy." 

It  would  be  a  strange  contradiction  if  the 
American  people  should  walk  out  on  the  vic- 
tory they  and  their  Allies  have  won.  Yet 
every  nation  Is  watching  us  to  see- how  we 
solve  or  fail  to  solve  our  domestic  problems, 
and  to  what  extent  we  go  forward  with  others 
to  save  international  problems.  They  know 
that  whatever  happens  within  these  United 
States  will  affect  them.  And  they  remember 
after  the  First  World  War  how  we  withdrew 
into  the  shell  of  our  isolation.  The  depres- 
sion and  the  war  which  stemmed  from  It 
may  be  traced  In  part  to  the  average  citizen's 
neglect  of  his  own  Government.  What  hap- 
pened once  can  happen  again  if  we  sit  back 
and  relax. 

The  health  of  a  democracy  depends,  at  all 
times,  on  the  active  and  intelligent  interest 
which  a  majority  of  the  people  take  in  their 
government.  It  is  not  enough  to  work  and 
fight  for  it  in  war.  Peace,  too,  has  victories 
to  be  won  or  lost. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  voting— 
the  cornerstone  of  representative  govern- 
ment. With  some  people,  however,  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  the  right  to  vote 
seems  to  be  enough.  They  don't  appear  to 
realize  that  the  right  when  It  is  not  followed 
up  by  "use"  is  meaningless.  It  was  precisely 
by  such  indifference,  that  the  people  of  cer- 
tain countries  forfeited  the  right  to  govern 
themselves  and  became  the  slaves  of  dic- 
tatorships. The  terrible  cost  of  such  indif- 
ference, not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the 
world,  must  be  plain  to  all. 

Yet  with  this  warning  ever  before  us  we 
find  that  In  many .  primaries  and  elections 
less  than  half,  to  a  little  more  than  half 
of  our  people,  perform  their  duty  and  vote. 
For  instance,  how  many  of  our  people  know 
that  the  State  primaries  in  Massachusetts 
will  be  held  not  In  September  but  on  the 
18th  day  of  this  coming  June?  Other  States 
face  the  same  apathy.  Come  self-governing 
nations  have  been  forced  to  impose  fines 
on  those  who  fail  to  vote  without  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason.  While  we  do  not 
advocate  such  drastic  measures,  we  must, 
nevertheless,  stress  the  active  part  which 
people  must  play  in  choosing  the  men  to 
represent  them.  On  this  Patriot's  day,  we 
must  be  reminded  that  freedom  means  re- 
sponsibility. Our  forefathers  knew  this. 
They  did  not  forget  it. 

As  we  think  back  to  the  men  of  Concord 
and  Lexington,  we  a.e  impressed  by  the  fact 


that  they  accomplished  so  much  with  so 
little.  Their  material  means  were  small,  but 
their  determination  was  great.  They  be- 
lieved In  the  dignity  of  the  individual  man 
and  his  ability  to  work  fairly  with  other  men. 
to  build  a  new  commonwealth.  It  was  this 
faith  In  themselves  that  overcame  every  ob- 
stacle and.  under  God.  succeeded  In  building 
a  free  Nation.  It  was  this  faith  that  came 
first.  It  was  there  before  the  colonists 
knew  of  the  help  which  nature  would  give 
to  those  who  worked  with  head  and  hand 
and  heart.  It  Is  today  the  greatest  wealth 
which  we  possess. 

Thl.'?  faith  did  not  come  overnight.  For 
centuries  the  peoples  of  Biirope  had  suffered 
from  cruel  oppressions.  /-There  were  men  and 
women  who  would  not  resign  themselves  to 
this  hopeless  state  of  affairs.  And  so  they 
emigrated  to  n  strange  land  where  they  would 
begin  life  anew.  It  was  not  easy  for  them  to 
Journey  across  an  unknown  ocean  and  make 
a  fresh  start  in  the  wilderness  that  was  Amer- 
ica, but  they  were  sustained  by  a  great  hope. 
And  they  found  that  hope  answered  as.  work- 
ing together  In  a  free  society,  they  discovered 
In  themselves  and  one  another  the  energy, 
ability,  and  Imagination  which  had  been  kept 
In  bondage  to  the  caste  system  of  the  Old 
World.  Here  men  did  not  toil  their  lives 
away  to  support  any  single,  special  group. 
They  were  all  sons  of  God  and  partners  In 
life.  In  this  stimulating  fellowship  democ- 
racy grew  strong. 

In  the  early  Colonial  days  the  settlers  be- 
gan to  hold  meetings  to  consider  the  town's 
business.  At  these  meetings  the  people 
elected  town  officers  and  told  them  what  to 
do.  They  passed  ordinances  concerning  the 
setting  up  of  fences,  the  support  and  man- 
agement of  the  town  school,  the  building  and 
repair  of  the  meeting  house,  and  the  care  of 
the  town  poor.  Only  landowners  could  then 
vote;  but  any  townsman  could  speak  his 
opinions  on  all  matters.  From  Massachusetts 
this  town-meeting  government  spread  to  all 
the  other  New  England  colonies.  It  gave  the 
people  experience  in  managing  their  own  af- 
fairs and  made  them  clvlc-minded.  It  be- 
came the  best  school  of  democracy  the  world 
had  ever  known. 

This  was  the  background  which  prepared 
the  men  of  Lexington  and  Concord  to  take  up 
arms  In  defense  of  their  civil  liberties.    At  the 
town    meeting,    in    the    general    store,    and 
around  the  blacksmith's  forge  they  discussed 
the  issues  of  the  day.     In  this  great  public 
forum  was  developed  the  character  and  the 
Intelligence  which  made  them  ready  to  gov- 
ern themselves.    They  fought  and  won  their 
independence,  but  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning.    Through  debate  and  compromise  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  must  find  a  way  of  work-; 
ing  together  as  a  Nation.     Because  of   the 
public  interest  which  the  people  took  in  these  ' 
matters,  this  was  done.    The  march  of  de- 
mocracy went  on.    The  Declaration  of  Inde-  , 
^pendence,   the   Constitution   of   the   United  [ 
States,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the   ' 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  through  all  of 
these  the  will  and  intelligence  of  the  people 
have  found  expression. 

Today  we  honor  the  patriots  of  1775,  not 
alone  for  their  cotirage  and  sacrifice  in  time 
of  war,  but  for  their  loyal  service  to  the  peace- 
time needs  of  democracy.  In  their  example 
Is  a  lesson  for  us.  Representative  government 
is  your  government.  It  depends  upon  your 
opinions.    Let  them  be  heard! 

The  last  speech  written  by  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  on  the  day  before  he  died.  It 
was  written,  too  late  for  delivery,  in  honor  of 
one  of  those  early  patriots.  It  concludes  with 
these  words: 

"And  to  you,  and  to  all  Americans  who 
dedicate  themselves  with  us  to  the  making 
of  an  abiding  peace,  I  say:  The  only  limit  to 
our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be  our 
doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move  forward  with 
strong  and  active  faith." 
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Racketeering  Mutt  Be  Stopped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1946 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  racketeering,  whether  it  exists 
in  labor  organizations  or  business,  must 
not  be  tolerated,  and  I  am  again  urging 
the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  which 
will  stop  such  practices.  On  several  oc- 
casions the  House  has  approved  anti- 
racketeering  legislation,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  these  bills  have  been 
pigeonholed  in  the  Senate  or  stopped  by 
the  New  Deal  administration. 

When  I  was  at  home  over  the  Easter 
rece.ss  I  talked  with  two  farmers  who  had 
purchased  ti-ucks  from  their  local  dealer. 
The  trucks  were  in  Detroit,  and  the  deal- 
er sent  the  farmers  to  Detroit  to  secure 
delivery  of  the  trucks.  The.se  farmers 
told  me  that  as  soon  as  they  had  taken 
posse.ssion  of  the  trucks  and  driven  them 
six  blocks  there  were  stopped  on  the 
streets  of  Detroit  by  men  who  claimed 
to  be  representatives  of  the  teamsters 
union.  These  imion  men  asked  the 
farmers  to  show  their  union  cards,  which 
they  were  unable  to  do,  because  they 
were  not  members  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, which  is  not  required  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country  for  farmers.  There- 
upon the  spokesman  for  the  teamsters 
union  demanded  that  the  two  farmers 
each  take  out  a  union  membership  in 
the  teamsters  union  at  a  cost  of  $27 
each.  At  first  the  farmers  refused  to  do 
so,  but  the  representatives  of  the  union 
stated  that  they  would  destroy  the 
trucks  If  the  money  was  not  paid  at  once. 
Finally  the  two  farmers  paid  $27  each 
and  received  a  receipt,  which  I  have  in 
my  possession.  This  sort  of  racketeer- 
ing has  been  legalized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  call 
a  halt  to  coercion  and  racketeering  of 
this  character.  It  should  not  be  toler- 
ated in  the  United  States.  American  cit- 
izens are  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
any  law  that  we  can  pass  to  stop  such 
practices,  and  I  therefore  urge  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  to  pass  the 
Hobbs  bill  before  adjournment. 

I  am  including  an  editorial  on  the 
above  incident  which  appeared  in  the 
Red  Wing  Republican  Eagle,  of  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  and  also  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  dated  May  11,  which  dis- 
closes the  type  of  extortion  and  racket- 
eering that  is  going  on  in  Detroit  by  cer- 
tain men  who  call  themselves  union 
leaders: 

{From   the  Red   Wing    (Minn.)    Dally 
Republican  Eagle) 

UNIONS  MUST  CLEAN   HOUSE 

Pew  right-minded  people  In  this  day  and 
age  begrudge  laboring  men  the  right  to 
organize  for  betterment  of  working  conditions 
and  to  bargain  for  adequate  wages  and  fair 
handling.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long 
tgo,  when  this  was  not  the  case.    All  efforts  of 
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the  working  classes  to  better  tbemselvea  were 
hooted  down  or.  in  far  too  many  cases, 
thwarted  by  intimidation  and  even  force. 

But  now  the  picture  Is  changed.  Labor — 
organized  labor— is  having  Its  day  in  court. 
The  voice  of  organized  labor  Is  ceruinly  being 
heard  all  over  the  land  and  demands  for  more 
pay  and  shorter  hours  are  pyramiding  into  a 
formidable  array  which  threatens  to  revolu- 
tionize national  conditions. 

And  yet  the  public's  voice  is  not  raised 
against  organized  labor,  as  a  class,  or  against 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  working 
people.  But  it  Is  being  heard  In  protest  u> 
the  high-handed  tactics  used  by  some  of 
labor's  leaders  and  a  great  many  of  the  so- 
called  organizers  who  dot  its  ranks. 
Especially  is  public  indignation  growing 
against  some  of  the  racketeering  method.s 
used  to  gouge  others  who,  though  workers  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  are  not  numbered 
among  those  who  are  organized. 

Tliere  have  been  numerous  Instances  in 
the  past,  especially  during  war  days,  when 
men  who  sought  work  on  Government  proj- 
ects were  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  fees  In  or- 
der to  secure  the  privilege.  Workers  who  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  their  Government  for 
help  In  war  work  were  amazed  to  learn  that 
they  first  had  to  clear  with  some  union  or 
other  In  order  to  qualify. 

In  some  Instances  this  forcing  of  member- 
ship or  fee-gouging  has  approached  outright 
racketeering.  There  is  an  instance  of  this 
kind  affecting  two  Goodhue  County  residents 
which  occurred  Ju£t  recentlv. 

Arthur  Schober  and  John  Haas,  both  Good- 
hue Township  residents,  went  to  Detroit  In 
April  to  pick  up  two  new  trucks.  Six  blocks 
from  the  factory,  on  a  public  highway,  they 
were  halted  by  two  men  who  said  they  rep- 
resented the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters.  Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen,  and 
Helpers  (A.  P.  of  L.)  and  who  demanded  of 
them  Individual  union  fees  of  $27  each.  It 
was  either  pay  up  or  have  their  trucks 
ditched,  they  were  told.  No  credentials  were 
presented;  no  interest  was  evinced  In  the  vls- 
tlms"  addresses  or  that  they  were  American 
citizens  and  taxpayers.  Permission  to  re- 
turn the  trucks  to  the  factory  and  call  the 
whole  thing  off  was  denied.  It  was  a  pure 
and  simple  hold-up. 

Schober  and  Haas  did  get  stubs  of  paper 
showing  they  had  paid.  But  they  have  no 
assurance  the  collectors  were  even  union 
representatives. 

How  long  will  this  sort  of  thing  be  toler- 
ated by  the  American  public?  Isn't  It  evi- 
dent to  those  In  authority  that  crimes  such 
as  this  are  being  committed  In  the  name  of 
unionism  and  that  unless  something  Is  done 
from  within  to  cleanse  organizations  of 
gangsterism  and  racketeering,  such  action 
win  most  certainly  generate  from  without? 
In  which  case  It  is  quite  probable  the  pendu- 
lum will  swing  too  far  the  other  way. 

T7NION    LEAOEK    FACES    EXTOETTON    CHAKCX 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 

DETRorr.  May  11. — The  A.  P.  of  L.  Team- 
sters Union  drive  to  organize  clerks  In  De- 
troit's 7.000  butcher  shops  and  grocery  stores 
brought  James  Hoffa,  union  business  agent, 
into  court  on  an  extortion  charge  today. 

The  charge  against  Mr.  Hoffa.  33-year-old 
veteran  of  teamsters'  battles  here,  said  he 
"feloniously  and  maliciously"  threatened  In- 
Jury  to  the  property  of  an  independent  mer- 
chant. 

Issuance  of  the  warrant  followed  orders  by 
the  court  directing  the  prosecutor's  office  to 
draw  it  up  so  that  a  Judicial  ruling  ultimately- 
could  answer  a  dispute  in  which  merchants 
and  teamsters  have  wrangled  for  weeks. 

Prosecutor  Gerald  K.  O'Brien  originally  had 
declared  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  a 
warrant.    Thereupon  Mayor  Edward  J.  Jeffries 


asked  the  courts  to  Issue  one.  and  Judge 
ChrUtopher  E.  Stein  directed  Mr.  O'Brten  to 
draw  one  up. 

Judge  Stein  Issued  the  warrant  today,  on 
complaint  of  Margin  Sonkovtch.  independent 
merchant,  and  Mr.  Boffa  waa  In  court  to  ac. 
cept  immediau  Mnrtoe.  He  stood  mute  and 
the  court  entered  a  plea  of  innocent  tor  him. 

In  the  complaint,  Mr.  Bonkovirh.  who  has 
opposed  the  union  drive,  said  Mr  Hoffa  bad 
threatened  "orally"  that  either  Mr  Bonko- 
vleh  Join  the  union  or  he  "would  be  out  of 
business  the  next  time  they  met." 


Letter  bjr  Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Virrtcia, 
in  Reiponse  to  CIO  Resolutions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  IS  ilcgislatirc  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uimaimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Boyd  E. 
Payton,  president  of  the  Virginia  CIO 
Council,  at  Richmond.  Va.  My  letter  is 
in  response  to  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
meeting  held  by  the  CIO  in  which  I  was 
put  on  the  CIO  purge  list.  I  was  also 
1  of  10  Senators  put  on  t^^  purge  list 
by  action  taken  at  a  meeting  of  Sidney 
Hillman  and  other  leaders  of  the  CIO 
which  was  held  recently  in  Atlantic  City. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  I  further  state 
that  I  regard  it  as  a  badge  of  honor, 
under  the  conditions  now  existing,  to  be 
on  the  purge  list  of  the  Political  Action 
Committee  of  the  CIO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ABUSIVE  CIO   EESOLtmoNS 

Washtncton,  D.  C  May  10, 1946. 
Mr.  BOTD  E.  Patton. 

President.  Virginia  CIO  Council. 

Richmond.  Va. 
Dear  Sir.  Some  weeks  ago  you  wrote  me  a 
letter  enclosing  me  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Political  Action  Committee  of  the  CIO 
at  a  Sunday  meeting  In  Richmond.  These 
resolutions  were  lntemperai.e,  personally 
abusive,  scurrilous,  and.  In  part,  were  direct 
lies  and  false  insinuations.  This  was  a  very 
typical  performance  of  the  low  standard 
which  characterizes  the  political  attacks  In- 
stituted against  any  public  man  the  Political 
Action  Committee  of  the  CIO  cannot  control. 
Your  resolutions  placed  me  on  the  No.  1 
CIO  purge  list  to  receive  first  priority  for  the 
allocation  of  campaign  money  from  the  funds 
your  Political  Action  Committee  has  set  aside 
to  defeat  those  who  have  stood  firmly  against 
CIO  domination. 

WILL  not   weak  LEWIS,  HILLMAN,  PTTEILLO 
COIXAB 

Among  other  things,  you  compared  me  to 
Hitler  and  said  I  was  attemptmg  to  destroy 
the  democratic  and  American  process  of  gov- 
ernment. Yet.  the  CIO.  in  Atlantic  City  only 
recently,  adopted  resolutions  approving  the 
communistic  foreign  policy  of  Russia  and 
condemning  the  foreign  policy  of  America 
and  Great  Britain.    The  leaders  of  the  CIO 
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app««r  to  have  confused  the  Russian  form  of 
government  with  American  democracy. 

Since  your  meeting,  the  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  to  the  Senate  has 
begun  and  It  seems  appropriate  that  I  make 
a  statement  of  my  position  in  resfxinfie  to 
your  resolutions.  I  do  not  Intend  to  wear  the 
collar  of  the  Political  Action  Committee  of 
the  CIO.  or  of  Sidney  Hlllman.  John  L.  Lewis, 
Caesar  PelrlUo,  or  any  other  labor  racketeer 
now  or  at  any  other  time.  Your  threats  and 
personal  abuse  of  me  will  only  make  me  more 
steadfast  in  my  purpose. 

When  you  met  In  Richmond  the  Impor- 
tance of  getting  my  pohtlcal  scalp  was  em- 
phasized when  you  Imported  your  outside 
bigwigs  of  the  CIO  to  harangue  the  gather- 
ing Allen  S.  Harwood,  president  of  the 
PAC-CIO  of  Washington,  was  there.  James 
B.  Carey,  of  Washington,  secretary  and 
'treasurer  of  the  national  CIO,  who  recent- 
ly toured  Russia,  was  also  there.  Mr. 
Carey  was  quoted  in  the  Tlmes-Dispatrh  as 
saying.  "It  is  high  time  to  make  a  change  in 
the  Vir(»inia  representatives  In  Congress," 
and  urged  the  group  to  "get  the  ball  rolling 
to  sweep  SxriH  and  Btro  out  of  office."  Til- 
ford  Dudley,  of  New  York,  another  head  offi- 
cial of  the  PAC,  was  there.  I  feel  compli- 
mented that  so  many  high  officials  of  the  CIO 
considered  my  defeat  of  sufficient  Importance 
for  them  to  Journey  to  Richmond  to  tell  the 
Virginia  voters  how  to  vote  in  a  Virginia 
political  campaign. 

The  southern  representatives  In  Congress 
who  have  refused  to  bow  to  the  dictation  of 
the  CIO  have  t>een  notified  of  impending 
political  slaughter,  and  newspapers  report  a 
large  slush  fund  has  been  set  aside  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

In  Atlantic  City  last  week  George  Baldanzl, 
an  assistant  director  of  the  southern  CIO 
purge  committee,  was  wildly  cheered  when  he 
told  of  bis  plans  to  defeat  southern  repre- 
sentatives, and  he  stated  that  "this  Is  the 
most  important  undertaking  that  has  ever 
been  made  by  the  CIO." 

LABOR  LC.\OERS  AND  MEMBERS'  DCES 

I  can  well  understand  the  anger  of  you 
and  your  associates  at  my  introduction  of 
legislation  to  compel  unions  to  incorporate 
and  make  reports  of  their  flna:iclal  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  likewise  to  be  held 
financially  responsible  for  their  contracts. 
Yoxir  denunciation  of  me  came  very  shortly 
after  this  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
Only  last  week,  Sidney  Hlllman,  speaking  at 
a  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  told  of  defying 
a  congressional  committee  and  refusing  to 
produce  CIO  books,  because,  said  Hlllman, 
"it  was  none  of  their  business."  The  last 
thing  arrogant  labor  leaders  want  Is  for 
union  members  who  pay  their  dues  to  know 
how  their  money  is  spent.  By  Federal  law, 
a  corporation  is  prohibited  from  making  po- 
litical contributions.  An  individual  must 
report  and  pay  a  gift  tax  on  any  political 
contribution  he  makes  above  a  certain 
amount.  Yet,  labor  unions,  such  as  the 
CIO,  can  and  do  spend  great  sums  in  political 
campaigns  without  making  either  a  report 
or  an  accounting  either  to  the  Government 
or  to  their  own  membership.  I  predict  that 
labor  union  leaders  will  be  compelled  to  dis- 
close what  they  are  doing  with  the  money 
they  collect  from  their  members  Just  as  all 
corporations  are  required  to  make  an  ac- 
counting to  their  stockholders. 

rAvoR  coxxEcrrvE  bargaining  and  labor  unions 
I  strongly  favor  collective  bargaining  and 
always  have.  I  believe  labor  unions  have  a 
proper  and  rightful  place  in  the  business 
economy  of  America,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  the  working  men  In 
America  will  realize  that  such  leaders  as  Hill- 
man.  Lewis  and  Petrillo  are  doing  infinitely 
more  harm  to  them  and  to  the  labor  union 
movement  than  the  most  violent  opponent 
of  labor  unions  could  possibly  accomplish. 


challenge  accepted 

The  challenge  has  been  given,  and  this 
challenge  I  accept.  The  issue  is  before  the 
people  of  Virginia. 

When  you  have  your  next  Sunday  after- 
noon confab  of  the  PAC  workers,  I  want  you 
to  read  this  letter  to  the  gathering.  I  hope 
Messrs.  Harwood,  Carey,  and  Dudley  will  be 
there  to  hear  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harry  Byrd. 

P.  S  — Your  letter  to  me  stated  you  were 
sending  a  copy  of  your  resolutions  to  the 
Governor,  to  the  Virginia  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  all  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  and  that  you 
would  distribute  copies  to  all  CIO  members 
in  Virginia,  and  to  the  press.  In  like  man- 
ner I  am  sending  this  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  the  Members  of  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation in  Congress,  to  the  members  of  the 
State  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  and  to 
the  press.  As  I  do  not  have  a  list  of  the 
CIO  members  in  Virginia,  I  shall  have  to 
rely  upon  you  to  distribute  this  letter  to 
them. 


Labor  Policies  Under  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  Administrations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarKs  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  May  9.  1946: 

For  14  long  years  the  Government  of  these 
great  United  States — a  Government  presum- 
ably founded  upon  Justice  and  equality  for 
all — has  sown  the  wind.  That  same  Govern- 
ment now  reaps  the  whirlwind. 

For  12  of  those  14  years,  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  ridiculed  the  hon- 
est dollar,  encouraged  class  hatreds  and  cre- 
ated special  privileges  and  exemptions  for 
labor  unions.  The  New  Deal  was  compelled 
to  soft-pedal  a  bit  during  the  war;  it  was 
forced  to  admit  the  existence  of  certain  Amer- 
ican fundamentals  it  had  previously  denied. 
But  even  in  that  crisis,  the  White  House 
found  ways  and  means  to  pay  oS  for  the 
political  support  of  radical  labor  organiza- 
tions. And  when  Mr.  Truman  became  Pres- 
ident, he  embraced  all  the  policies  of  his 
predecessor,  adding  a  fillip  or  two  of  his  own. 

As  a  direct  result  of  these  policies — those 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  present  incum- 
bent— John  L.  Lewis  has  become  so  powerful 
that  he  can  do  to  this  country  that  which 
all  its  wartime  enemies  together  could  not 
do.  Neither  Hitler  nor  Mussolini  nor  Tojo 
were  able  to  batter  us  down  from  without — 
but  Lewis  can  batter  us  down  from  within  I 

This  man  Lewis  is  so  powerful  today  that 
he  can  set  himself  up  above  the  140.000,000 
men.  women,  and  children  of  this  country. 
He  is  so  powerful  that  he  can  stop  railroads, 
put  out  the  Nation's  lights,  deny  it  its  food. 
He  can  threaten  our  water  supply  and  re- 
duce our  hospitals  to  a  strict  emergfncy 
basis.  All  this  he  can  do — and  no  law  can 
touch  him. 

Many  of  the  boys  who  died  in  distant  lands, 
in  flaming  airplanes  and  in  pigboats  under 
the  seas  were  too  young  to  realize  what  they 
were  fighting  for.  Many  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  return  still  do  not  know.  And 
many  older  men  who  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  homesick,  bewildered  youths 


still  do  not  know.  But  they  will  know  before 
John  L.  Lewis  finishes  with  them.  They  will 
know  that  this  shameless  man  can  destroy 
their  American  heritage,  the  heritage  of  free 
men. 

Senator  Lucas,  of  Illinois,  arises  in  the 
Senate  and  cries,  "Throw  the  man  in  Jail." 
But  when  legislation  reaches  the  Senate  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  power-bloated  Lewises, 
Petrillos,  and  Reuthers  to  a  level  of  equality 
with  the  rest  of  America,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  manages  to 
sit  on  the  new  bill  until  the  heat  is  off. 
And  if  someone  tries  to  pry  the  legislation 
out  of  committee,  the  handful  of  Senators 
who  make  the  rules  (of  which  Senator  Lucas 
is  one)  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Lewises, 
the  Petrillos,  and  the  Reuthers.  It  is  truly 
said  that  the  only  American  statesmen  today 
are  dead  politicians. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  cannot  rescue  us  from  this 
crisis  of  its  own  making.  Leadership  in  the 
White  House  is  dead.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
people  themselves  to  bring  pressure  upon 
Congress  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Three  steps  must  be  taken  immediately. 
The  Wagner  Act  must  be  made  over  into  an 
instrument  that  will  protect  the  employer 
as  well  as  the  worker.  All  union  immunity 
from  the  laws  that  govern  the  conduct  of 
the  rest  of  us  must  be  withdrawn.  A  law 
must  be  passed  to  make  it  illegal  and  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment  forlany  labor 
leader  to  levy  his  own  private  tax  upon  pro- 
duction. All  these  steps  can  be  taken  within 
48  hours  if  the  will  to  do  it  exists.  The  record 
is  written  and  there  Is  no  need  foi*  discussion 
or  debate. 

The  vicious,  irresponsible  behavior  of  John 
L.  Lewis  can  destroy  all  the  gains  Intelligent, 
farslghted  men'  have  won  for  workers  over 
the  last  century.  The  thoroughly  discredited 
policies  of  the  last  14  years  must  be  repu- 
diated. 


Ex-Doughboy  Pays  Tribute  to  Marines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  ROBERTSON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5)  ,1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
by  Henry  McLemore  entitled  "Ex-Dough- 
boy Pays  Tribute  to  Marines"  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EX-DOUGHEOY    PAYS    TRIBUTE   TO    MARINES 

(By  Henry  McLemore) 

French  Lick.  Ind.,  May  10. — General  Van- 
degrift,  quit  your  worrying.  Fret  no  more. 
Perhaps  you  were  right  when  you  said  the 
War  Department  "is  determined  to  reduce 
the  Marine  Corps  to  a  position  of  studied 
military  ineffectiveness,"  and  that  "the  Army 
sought  to  relegate  it  to  ceremonial  functions, 
small  combat  formations,  and  labor  troops." 

Perhaps  the  War  Department  has  such  no- 
tions in  its  head,  but  it  won't  succeed.  It 
hasnt  a  prayer.  The  War  Department  might 
Just  as  well  try  to  put  over  a  program  that 
calls  for  the  fiUing-ln  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
the  refusal  to  allow  citizens  to  look  at  Ni- 
agara Falls,  or  something  else  that  would 
spoil  one  of  our  natural  wonders. 

The  Marine  Corps,  General,  is  one  of  our 
natural  wonders.    How  well  you  know  that 
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How  well  erery  dtlaen  of  th«  United  States  a  car.     We  hear  •  great  deal  about  pit-,  cit  and  famine  area*  from  May  1  to  fleptcm- 

knows  that.  There  U  not hmg  more  mag-  0^1168  In  building  and  industry:  here  is  ^'*L^  „,.,^„.  r*nr^nt  m  romridemble 
niflcent  than  courage,  and  the  Marine  Corps  -hanrp  t/i  imnrnvp  thp  health  and  com-  ^*»«  programs  represent  a  eon*der«bie 
has  courage  in  abundance.  There  is  nothing  *  Chance  to  improve  the  nealtn  ana  com  ^^^^.tion  ,rom  the  hitherto  sUted  require- 
^re  "tlr?ing  tSan  the  sight  of  a  man  read?  {^^  ^^  the  country  by  taking  care  of  the  ^^^^  ,j  .^e  various  nations.  The  amounu 
to  give  his  all  for  his  country,  and  the  Marine  doctors  with  permits  to  buy  new  cars  ^ave  in  most  case*  been  agreed  upon  by  lUeir 
Corps  is  made  up  of  such  men.  for  their  practice.  governments.  In  the  case  of  China,  we  re- 
Speaking  as  an  infantryman,  nothing  was  gret  to  say  our  program  is  less  than  minimum 

more   Inspirational   to  the  fighting  men  of  ^ »««<»  but  Is  all.  or  more,  than  *.\n  be  trans- 

this  country  in  their  battle  against  Japan  ported  inland  to  the  famine  areas. 

and  Germany  than  the  record,  past  and  pres-  Report  of  Fonser  President  HoOYer  aS  tO  "^^  ^°"^"  "^-                                   -_,, 

ent,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps     All  ..      r      i  c^     »•       •     c  ^                                                             «^^ni^ 

of  us  who  didnt  belong  to  the  Marines—  the  Food  Situation  in  Europe  Europe... f-^£2? 

infantrymen,  engineers,  sailors,  Seabees,  and  Latin    America...     .-.-_-— ...     *'°0^°°^ 

What  not^-drew  strength  and  wUlingness  to  REMARKS  South  Africa  ar^d  New  Zealand..         IM.OOO 

do  a  little  better  than  our  best  from   the  «x^>a«xvxvo  Middle   East....     -  iSSSS 

men  who  are  called  Leathernecks.    We  wanted  °'  Indian  Ocean  area tfT^XA^ 

to  make  ourselves  Just  as  tough.  Just  as  ca-  ^Q^    THOMAS  A.  JENKINS  '^"^^^  ^^*=**"  *'^ .^JJIO^ 

pable,  as  the  marines.  .  ^_-  f^,^ 

That   buUds   morale.    General    Vandegrift.  of  omo  Total.... 14.484.000 

It  builds  It  more  than  all  the  moving  pic-  m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Of  course,  every  country  would  be  better 

tures  ever  shown,  all  the  USO  shows  that  ever  ...  off  if  more  could  be  furnished. 

danced   and   pranced,   all   the   free   shaving  Wednesday.  May  15.  1946  ^vvflitb 

cream  and  razor  blades  passed  out  lor  free.  j^j,     JENKINS.     Mr.    Speaker,    when  ^e  have  found  some  increase,  in  supplle. 

What  War  Department-and  you  can  name  president   Truman   called   upon    former  po«,ible  during  the  crisis  through  develop- 

your  land-would  by  any  action  reduce  the  president  Hoover  to  make  a  survey  of  the  ^t    of    certain    new    source,    of    supply: 

w:^"t^rirp?ay°eS'o°i?tie"^Tran;  foTsUuatron    he    recognized    that    no  through   additional    loan,   of   cereals   from 

n^edT  MW  other  American  was  - -Uq-imed  U,  -rSe^rnr.u-^Sirr^rrgh^rb: 

hubba-hubba  escorts?    Can  you  Unagme  the  do    this    important    work    as    was    Mr.  ^^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^„  ^^^^^{^  ^^r  wheat  aind  rice: 

Marine  Corps  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  Hoover.     Immediately  Upon  his  appoint-  and  as  a  result  of  conservation  up  to  this 

when  an  American  heard  "From  the  Halls  of  j^^ent  Mr.  Hoover  got  together  a  group  of  ti^n^ 

Montezuma   to   the   Shores   of   Tripoli"   he  jijghly  trained  and  experienced  men  and  oiir  estimate  (table  n)  of  probable  sup- 
thought  of  a  dance  hall?    Damn  it.  those  are  „„eeded    to    do    the    job.     He    visited  plies  as  of  May  l  to  September  30  is: 
\ll.\lZtX:iiLTn.^TZlZZ  SSra^rvery^couSti  in  Europe  and  -m^^^^^^^,                           ^  -"^ 
do  with  masters  of  ceremonies,  soft  lights,  also  carried  on  surveys  in  many  sections  Si^a  .^^lllllV/™."::    a!  300,"  000 
and  gentle,  love-making  speeches.  of  Asia.  Australia                             I"l        982  000 

General,   if   the  War   Department   should  Mr.  Hoover  has  made  his  report  direct  united  Kingdom'"" 20o!ocO 

happen  to  go  completely  crazy— and.  Judging  ^^  President  Truman.     I  have  a  copy  of  Argentic - 2. 375.000 

by  past  performances,  it  Is  possible— I  want  ^^^^   report   which   I   wish   to  insert   in               Brazil... , 200,000 

to  ask  the  men  who  make  up  the  War  De-  roNrRESsiONAL  RECORD      The  report  Other    Western    Hemisphere 

partment  to  build  several  monuments  which  the  CONGRESSJONAL  kecord.      xiic  xc^u  ^^^^                            *.^     ^           ^^^^ 

will  make  their  shame  last  through  the  ages.  is  as  loliows.  Burma          75.000 

I  want  to  ask  them  to  go  to  Tarawa— on  a  Washington,  D.  C,  Jfay  i3,  194«.                  g^^^^ 195,000 

free  air  Junket,  of  course,  with  a  steward  to  The  Paismairr,  Russia'toFrance.'" '" 300, 000 

serve    them    wine    and    food    in    fiight — and  The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C.  

make  It  a  sort  of  Coney  Island.    I  want  ferrls  diiab  Mr.  PaEsrozNT:   We  have  completed  Total     .            10.897.000 

wheels  provided  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  your  Instructions  to  survey  the  principal  na-  »^^-^,„„    ^,  '"     m'  «innHe«    between 

of  sweethearts  of  the  marines  who  came  in  (ions  affected  by  food  shortages  which  have  ^^f^JZ     'nLr^Sr  M  c^^tJ^c^W 

through  the  surf  and  over  the  coral,  with  resulted,  or  may  result.  In  wid^read  fam-  ^^J ^''^ ^Zn^^Z^^'^^'^^o^ 

nothing  but  mortars  and  machine  guns  to  me;  to  evaluate  the  minUnum  needs  of  these  a«>out  3,600.000  ^o"«- "  'Rainst  an  ii,uw,u'ju 

Selcome  them.  areks  until  the  next  harvest;  and  to  discover  '^'l^«Z^'''^"^tLJ^^'^vnt,  there  is 

Finally.  I  want  them  to  go  to  Iwo  Jlma.  .uch  additional  food  resources  as  possible.  ^fL^^Jl^^.'^f  i^^'JoTS  mo«    m 

and.  as  they  fly  over  the  now  placid  beach.  m    accordance    with    your    instructions,   we  »   .P°*ti.  ,„  tthTTTT 

look  down  and  see  if  they  can  imagine  what  have  also  presented  the  American  point  of  ^^f^  confident  that  If  until  the  end  of 

It  was  like  when  the  Marines  went  in.  view  on  the  food  problem  to  these  nations  .  J!^?^\f°°°j!S^i  fi^„  ^^ 

It  is  mighty  easy  to  sit  behind  a  desk  In  and  the  Interest  and  understanding  of  our  ^",f^  '  ^^^^'^^^^^^^SSSS  ma^wSat 

Washington,  with  nothing  to  do  but  push  a  people  in  their  plight.    Finally,  we  have  con-  fT'l""'^  ildmorTt^eUr^pSiilon  be- 

few  buttons  and  bawl  out  a  few  subordinates.  ^tantly  advised   American   officials   and   the  JjJ^Jf ^^J^J^^^^J  *Sning^efl^it  c^^^^  be 

It  is  so  easy  In  fact,  that  a  marine  wouldn't  American  public  as  to  the  situation  as  we  l^^^^^^^^^^r-^T^^f^Uonot  Rusaia 

have   the   Job.              /  found  it.                                             „.,,.,»«h  and  the  Latm-American  states  would  greatly 

We  have  traveled  some  35.000  miles,  visited  ^^  ,„  meeting  the  problem.    If  maw  starra- 

— 22  countries  which  have  a  deficiency  of  food,  be  prevented,  it  wUl  require  con- 

and  informed  ourselves  of  the  situation  In  g^^t^ffort 

Automobiles  for  Practicing  Physicians,  several  others.     The  only  country  oj   large  j^  jg  Q,  interest  to  note  that  the  quantities 

rk     ^  .          ^^T  .    •          C  reported  deficiency  we  did  not  vls^t  was  the  ^^ich  are  provided  by  UNRRA  as  charity  com- 

Dentists,  and  Veterinary  Surgeons  union  of  south  Africa.    We  visited  five  self-  ^^^^^  ^o  percent  of  the  world's  cereal 

sufficient  or  surplus  countries  and  Informed  ^^^^    whereas  nations  representing  80  per- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ourselves  of  the  situation  in  other  conse-  ^^^  -^^^  ^^^^  financed   by   the   importing 

quential  surplus  nations.  countries  themselves.     But  the  need  In  these 

°  The  dominant  need  of  the  world  In  tnis  ig^^^^r  i,  no  less  urgent. 

HON    PHII  IP  A    TRAYNOR  crisis  is  cereals,  particularly  wheat  and  rice.  ^qu  will  recognize  that  these  statements 

nun.  rniLir  a.   lIVAinv/i\  ,^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^  special  food  ^^   estimates.     They,  however,  comprise   a 

or  DiLAWAM  jor  children,  but  as  cereals  can  furnish  85  reasonable   basis  upon   which   to  formula t« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  percent  of  an  emergency  diet,  we  considered  p<^jcies. 

cereal  requirements  were  the  first  concern  ^^  ^j^j^  ^  express  our  especial  apprecla- 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1946  ^^j  ^^e  best  indicator.     If  a  foundation  of  ^^^  ^j  ^^  unfailing  aid  and  courtesy  of  the 

Ufr   TRJVVNOR      Mr    Soeaker    I  wish  bread  can  be  assured,  and  as  much  fats  and  secretaries  of  Agriculture.  8taU,  and  War  and 

to^all^^tention  Of  thi  Hoilse  tea  ^h^'^^^'^  '°^  ^  P°"**'^'^'  °^"^  starvation  STAmerlcan^ials  abro^l.    We  are  also 

to  can  tne  aiieniion  oi  tne  xauusc  w  »  can  be  prevented.  deenlv    indebted    to    Generals    George    and 

condition    where    practicing    physicians.  ^^  ^  ^j^^  ^,  ^„^  departure,  the  com-  ^^5,^   i,  theMr  l?an.port  Command,  their 

having    lost    their    automobiles    through  ^^^^   ^q^^   board's   estimate   of   the   avaU-  efficient  crews    and  lor  their  provUions  for 

accidents  or  otherwise,  are  in  a  position  ^^le  cereal  supplies  from  surplus  countries  ^^^  comfort  and  safety, 

where  they  have  to  wait  their  turn  in  showed  a  deficit  as  compared  with  stated  Youni  faithfully, 

buying  new  cars  for  replacement  from  requirements  of  11,000,000  tons,  or  43  per-  HnBtar  Hoovta. 

dealers.    The  members  of  the  healing  cent.  E^^^SH^ 

art  should  be  able  to  get  a  priority  from  BQtnaEMENTs  wSLIuTtuck 

the  manufacturers  through  the  dealer.  we  attach  hereto  (table  I)  a  country-by-  pemmuiC  Galtoi. 

The  State  directors  of  OPA  have  no  au-  country,    month-by-month    minimum    pro-  UAVUUm  P*". 

thority  to  give  a  physician  a  priority  for  gram  of  required  cereiil  import,  to  the  daa- 


oi  labor  unions  could  possibly  accomplish. 


shoulder  with  homesick,  bewildered  joutlis      natural  wonders.    How  well  you  know  that 


The  State  directors  of  OPA  have  no  au-       country,    month-by-monlh    minimum    pro- 
thority  to  give  a  physician  a  priority  for     gram  oi  required  cereia  import,  to  the  den- 
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Tabu  I.— Cereal  requirements  {ineludtng   rice)   shoioing  minimum  arrivals  required 

during  crisis  period  » 

(Loading  at  seaboard  about  30  days  earlier) 
nj»ops 


Popula- 
tion in 
million? 

Thousands  o(  tons 

Country  or  provinrt 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 
ber 

Total 

France  *•                        

39.1 

12.0 

41.5 

4.2 

13.5 

23.5 

3.8 

3.0 

47.5 

8.0 

9.0 

18.0 

^3.3 

10 

3,W 
225 

350 

350 

350 

310 

1,7.''0 

N'*»rth  Afrirft* 

Kd) 

Italy* 

225 

225 
30 

eo 

25 

100 
30 
60 
85 
40 
30 

400 
60 

77.'> 

30 
£0 

90 

Cwchoslovakia* 

Poland* 

Finland*                                       .......... 

85 

fO 

85 

290 
340 

40 
.■M) 

4(11) 
60 
80 

ro 

180 
30 

lO.i 

Norway* .............. 

I'nitod  Kingdom  *•... . ..... .... 

60 

40O 

60 

400 

to 

400 

eo 

2,000 

B<"!(nurn* . .. 

300 

Holland* 

80 

Germany* 

American  tone    ..  . . .. 

;o 

ISO 
30 

60 

ISO 
45 

180 
45 

65 

180 

45 

275 

900 

French  rone     .. 

l'J5 

Rii^Ksiftn  tone*  ' 

Austria* . 

t>l>aln . 

7.0 
2S.0 

8.0 

1.0 
16.0 

7.5 

30 
60 

30 

5 

50 

55 

S5 
CO 
JO 
5 
M 
55 

55 
fO 
30 
5 
.'0 
55 

55 

60 

30 

5 

50 
55 

30 

225 
240 

121) 

AKtania                                   .      .  .. 

2) 

Yu«o<>l*vi»*.... . 

£0 
55 

250 

Greet** , ............ 

2:5 

Europe  totals 

317.9 

1.770' 

1,710 

1.765 

1.700 

1,445 

8,390 

s 

LATIN  AMZXICA 


Latin-America. 


aeo 


2U) 


2C0 


2C« 


200 


NEAR   EAST 


Near  Fast. 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


INDIAN    OCEAN 

|Ix)adtn(;s  from  F.astem  HemL'«i)here  1  month  and  Western  Hemisphere  2  months  earlier] 


PACIFIC   OCEAN 


•  Ha-^-d  on  not  to  exceed  30li  crams  of  cereals  per  person  per  day. 
» Including  indiRcnous  siH>pltcs. 
*i>ai a  unknown. 

•  Itmost  catMcity  of  inland  transportatjon. 

•  .VnuTU-an  lono. 
•ViSiU'd  by  the  oiissioD. 


1,(I<K} 


NEW    ZEALAND    AND    SOtriH    AFKICA 

New  Zealand 

9 
40 

9 
40 

0 
30 

0 
30 

H 

South  Africa.. -- 

40 

iv) 

Total 

40 

49 

49 

30 

20 

IM 

100 


lisdia  (ProviBftsaflected);* 

Bombay 

22.0 

7.6 

51.4 

6.5 

1.5 

Z» 

37.9 

57.6 

6L3 

« 
25 
170 
10 
7 
19 
14 

85 

25 

170 

10 

7 

19 
20 

f5 

25 

170 

10 

7 

19 
20 
60 
106 
50 
60 
50 

95 

25 

170 

10 

4 

19 
20 
60 
106 
50 
00 
50 

330 

Mysore....................... 

14 

210 
18 
8 
43 
19 
24 

114 

Madras ........................ 

890 

Iravancore . . 

(■(X'hJn     ....... ......... ..... 

53 
36 

119 

Behar 

93 

I'nited  Provinces.^.... ....... ....... 

144 

nrnxal. 

90 
£0 

eo 

50 

302 

Other 

50 
60 
50 

SO 

60 
50 

2M 

Ceylon 

7.Q 
3.6 

300 

Maiaya  ao«i  Straits  Set tlcoienta. 

250 

ToUl 

496 

4C0 

:86 

C72 

C72 

2,8m6 

Philippines* 

14.0 
i2ao 

75.0 
14.0 

12 

120 

£0 

15 

12 
150 
250 

30 

12 
200 
270 

45 

12 
200 
200 

10 

12 
200 
100 

10 

60 

China  •  * 

870 

Japan  *  

870 

Korea  »• 

110 

Total 

197 

442 

527 

422 

322. 

1.910 

Grand  total 

2,723 

2,881 

3,147 

3.044 

2.689 

14.484 

SURPLUS   OF   SELF-SUmCIENT   COUNTRIES 

Pwe<len* 

IHnmark* .... 

liuoitary 

K2 
3.8 
9.1 

121 
&5 

17.3 
4.0 

14.0 



Rumania 

F-uypt* 

Iraq* 

Siam* 

Total 

73.0 

Table  II. — Possible  tcorld  cereal  supplies  from 
surplus  areas,  May  1  to  Sept.  30 

(In  thousands  of  tons) 


. ! — 

! 

.=econd  quar- 

t'T  loadings 

(April,  May, 

June; 

Loadings  in 

July  and 

August 

/ 

JZ 

2.200 

1,650 

7ttt 

200 

£00 

a  a 

a 
0 
a 

II 

s 

;3 

a 

United  States 

Canada. 

£00 
150 

"boo 

SO 

20 
17 

'60 

40 
40 
75 

1,400 
400 
275 

"275 

100 
100 

I" 

4.220 

2,3»W 

992 

Cnited  Kingdom.. 

Argentina 

Braril 

£0 

... 

40 

200 

2.375 

200 

Other     Western 
Hem  isphere 

40 

Burma 

35 
120 

75 

Siam 

195 

Rii^ciA  tn  Kranpo 

150 

150 

300 

Total 

5,400.1,500  252 

2,500  1,050  195  10.897 

Grand  total: 

Wheat 7.900 

Coarse  grains 2, 550 

Rice 44" 


Table  in.— Further  supplies  possible 

.«ccond  quar- 
ter loadings 

(AprU- 
May-June) 

Loadings  in 

July  and 

August 

is 

is 

8 

5 

£0 

0 

'iflo 

g 
fO 

2 
0 

Indochina 

£0 

Ira'i                ... 

125 

225 

India ' 

aw .— 

200 

I"unjaband  Pind  >... 
Kg\pt '             

100 
30 

300 
75 

100 
SO 

200 

.... 

10 

.... 

25 

115 

Inited  Kingdom '... 
Hussia  to  France    .. 

300 

75 

Siam        .. 

-. 

200 

200 

£05 

125 

CO 

IcO 

200 

Total 

225 

1,365 

irao  (dates) 

140 

Grand  total.... 

1,£05 

'  Surplus  provinces. 
•  Could  be  borrowed. 
'  Released  stocks. 

Table  IV. — 'Provisional  balance  sheet  of  world 

requirements  and  supplies 

In  thousands  of  tuns 

.Moiimum  lereai requirements: 

Kurojie 8,390 

Latin-.\merica. 1 1,000 

Southern  British  Empire 198 

Middle  F.ast 100 

Indian  Ocean.. 2,886 

Paciflc  Oceau 1, 910 

14.484 

Cereal  supplies  probable: 

April-May-June  loa<linRS 7.202 

July-Augus:  loadings _ 3,695 

10.197 

Deficit  probable  (24  percent) 3.587 

further  possible  cereal  supplies 1. 50J 

Table  V. — Comparison  of  the  combined  food 
board  balance  sheet  of  Mar.  1,  1946  {retro- 
spective to  Jan.  1, 1946)  and  Hoover  mission 
balance  sheet  as  of  May  1, 1946 

|In  thousands  ol  tonsi 


2i 

ll 

Ec. 

-£• 
»i  3 

14.900 
7.000 

'3 

"5 

e 

Combined  Food  Beard: 

Jan.  1  to  Sept.  1 

Shipments  to  May  1... 

25,800 
7,000 



ll.CCO 

pa 

42L5 

Original  balance  as 
at  May  1 

18,  £00 
14,  «4 

T.tOO 
10.  COO 

11.  ceo 

3,587 

58 

As  revised  by  Hoover  mis- 
sion: May  1  to  Sept.  1... 

24 

Total 

-  4. 000' 4- 3.  iiin'  -7. 4ia> 

1 

1 

'H 
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Ton 
lhn.<«.  the  reqtiirements  were  revised  down- 
ward by iOOaOOO 

f  upplies  revised  upward,  through  isew  sources 
developed,  efTect  oi  coo.^erration,  drafts  on 
earlier  crops  in  some  countries,  etc 3,000,000 

Estimated  cap  as  of  May  1 3,6oao00 


Address  by  Sumner  Welles  at  Dinner 
of  Maryland  Christian  Palestine  Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  L  RADCLIFFE 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5 ) ,  1946 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  last  night  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  at  the  inaugural  dinner  of  the 
Maryland  Christian  Palestine  Commit- 
tee, by  a  very  able  and  distinguished 
Marylander.  the  Honorable  Sumner 
Welles. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  action  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  I  may  say  that  I  was 
privileged  to  hear  the  address.  I  cer- 
tainly commend  it  most  cordially,  not 
only  to  the  Members  of  this  body,  but  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
country.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  done  a  great  service  in 
obtaining  consent  to  have  the  address 
printed  in  the  Record,  because  it  is  a 
very  thoughtful  and  a  very  searching  ap- 
praisal of  t3ie  whole  problem  of  Pales- 
tine, with  which  this  country  and  the  en- 
tire world  are  increasingly  concerned. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral addresses  were  delivered  at  the  din- 
ner last  night,  including  one  by  the  Hon- 
orable Owen  Brewster.  Senator  from 
Maine.  He  has  promised  me  that  he  will 
give  me  the  manuscript  of  his  address,  so 
that  I  can  request  that  it  also  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  His  address  was  a 
very  able  and  very  eloquent  one.  and  I 
think  it  should  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Therefore  I  shall  hold 
him  to  his  promise. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  kind  and  gen- 
erous suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  I  shall  be  happy  to  comply 
with  his  suggestion  as  opportunity  af- 
fords. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Sumner  Welles  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

I  am  grateful  lor  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  Maryland  Christian  Conference  on 
Palestine  tonight. 

I  accepted  the  honor  of  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Maryland  Chapter  of  the  American 
Christian  Palestine  Committee  some  months 
ago.  I  accepted  this  designation  because  of 
my  belief  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
impartially  and  objectively  to  lay  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  basic  issues 
involved  In  the  great  problem  of  Palestine. 


Ptor  this  problem  has  given  rise  to  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  controTerslal  ques- 
tions which  the  world  now  confronts.  Par 
more  than  that,  in  this  problem  of  Palestine 
we  are  challenged  by  the  fundamental  Issues 
of  right,  of  Jtistlce,  and  of  freedom.  And  cvr 
hope  of  a  peaceful  world  order  depends  upon 
the  willingness  and  the  ability  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Nations  now  to  de- 
cide the  questions  with  which  they  are  faced 
In  accord:>nce  with  these  standards  of  right. 
Justice,  and  freedom. 

We  meet  together  tonight  at  a  time  of 
grave  perplexity.  The  publication  of  the 
final  recommendations  of  the  Anglo- Ameri- 
can Committee  on  Palestine  has  created  a 
crisis,  the  gravity  of  which  could  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  To  all  these  who.  like  myself, 
believe  that  Palestine  must  become  not  only 
the  promised  national  Jewish  homeland,  but 
also  an  independent  commonwealth  into 
which  the  entrance  of  the  Jewish  people  who 
wish  to  make  that  Holy  Land  their  pernut- 
nent  home  must  never  be  restricted,  save 
insofar  as  economic  limitations  may  require, 
the  report  of  the  committee  represents  in- 
evitably a  matter  for  deep  disappomtment 
and  for  even  deeper  concern. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  moment  for 
recrimination  and  Inflammatory  utterances. 
Nor  is  it  a  time  for  resignation  and  supine 
discouragement.  It  is.  on  the  contrary,  a 
time  for  renewed  faith,  for  measured  Judg- 
ment, and  for  constructive  action. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  are  convinced  that 
In  this  tragically  darkening  world  of  the 
present  moment  the  safety  of  the  United 
Stat€s.  and  our  chance  of  constructing  that 
kind  of  a  free  world  order  for  which  we 
Americans  have  fought,  depend  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  willingness  and 
the  capacity  of  the  English-speaking  democ- 
racies to  strengthen  that  cooperative  rela- 
tionship which  was  forged  in  the  fires  of 
war.  I  do  not  hold  with  those  who  insist  that 
all  that  we  have  in  common  with  the  other 
English-speaking  peoples  are  bur  language 
and  our  uadltions.  I  believe  that  we  also 
possess  a  common  heritage  which  is  more 
highly  to  be  prized  than  any  other.  That  is 
the  heritage  of  our  common  conviction  that 
the  individual  is  not  born  to  serve  the  state, 
but  that  the  state  is  creat^-d  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  heritage 
of  our  common  passionate  faith  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  freedom. 

And  it  is  the  abiding  conviction  of  all  of 
the  peoples  of  the  English-speaking  democ- 
racies that  the  world  order  which  today  th^y 
seek  must  be  founded  upon  those  same 
principles  of  liberty  which  they  have  so 
firmly  established  in  their  Individual  forms 
of  government. 

But  that  belief  which  I  and  others  held 
need  not  blind  us,  nor  does  it  blind  us.  to 
the  tragic  chapter  of  history  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  manner  in  which  successive 
British  Governments  have  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  Palestine  during  the  past  30  yeara. 

The  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917  waa  a 
courageous  act  of  enlightened  statesmanship. 
No  subsequent  attempts  to  distort  or  to 
limit  the  terms  of  that  Declaration  can 
change  the  fact,  as  the  testimony  of  the 
statesmen  responsible  for  its  proclamation 
has  made  clear,  that  that  Declaration  gave 
official  assiuance  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  establish  in  Palestine  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people  and  facilitate  the 
successful  achievement  of  that  objective  with 
all  that  therein  was  implied. 

There  has  been  no  sorrier  manifestation 
In  recent  British  history  than  the  Palestine 
white  paper  of  1939.  As  Mr.  Winston 
ChtirchiU  then  said,  that  action  constituted 
"an  act  of  repudiation,  a  plain  breach  of  sol- 
emn obligation."  To  use  his  words,  "an  en- 
gagement Into  which  Great  Britain  had  en- 
tered before  the  world  was  set  aside  for  rea- 
sons of  administrative  convenience." 

And  I  regret  to  say  that  during  the  years 
ol  the  war  and  even  during  recent  months  I 


cannot  find  that  British  policy  with  r«c«rd 
to  Palestine  has  been  any  more  cotiraceous. 

any  more  enlightened,  or  any  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  aolemn  engagements  into  which 
Great  Britain  originally  entered  in  1917  than 
it  was  at  the  time  of  the  issuanc*  of  tbe 
white  paper  of  1939. 

Whatever  the  legal  quibbles  «'hich  are  ad- 
vanced In  extenuation  may  be.  and  however 
much  we  here  in  the  United  States  believe  in 
the  great  principle  that  dependent  pei^ples 
should  be  granted  their  full  autonomy  or  in- 
dependence as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  accept 
those  responsibilities.  I  cannot  regard  the 
recent  decision  of  the  British  Government  to 
proclaim  the  Independence  of  Trans-Jordan 
as  other  than  a  breach  of  the  spirit  as  weU  as 
of  the  letter  of  the  obligations  which  were 
assumed  when  it  obtained  tbe  Palestine 
mandate.  We  need  not  minimlxe  the  press- 
ing difficulties  and  the  grave  dangers  with 
which  Great  Britain  is  today  confronted. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  step  so  taken 
will  lighten  thoee  difficulties. 

The  appointment  of  the  Anglo-American 
committee  could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
to  result  in  any  practical  or  constructive  ac- 
complishment. Commission  after  commis- 
sion had  already  been  appointed  In  the  pait 
by  British  Governments  to  investigate  the 
sitiiation  in  Palestine  and  to  recommend 
policy  with  regard  thereto.  There  was  no 
farsighted  member  of  the  executive  or  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  who  had  studied  the  problem 
of  Palestine — and  as  we  all  know  Members 
of  our  Congress  have  gone  to  Palestine  for 
that  purpose — who  had  not  already  reached 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  solution 
which  should  be  sought.  Under  such  condi- 
tions what  could  the  appointment  of  this 
new  commission  really  accomplish  other  than 
to  make  It  possible  to  postpone  decisions? 
And  these  were  months,  as  we  so  sadly  know, 
when  the  pitiful  survivors  of  the  Naal  mas- 
6acre.s.  uprooted  from  their  homes  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  were  still  being  compelled  to 
live  in  Intolerable  conditloi«.  In  concentra- 
tion camps,  with  no  hope  left  to  them  except 
the  possibility  that  they  might  be  permitted 
to  emirate  to  Palestine,  or  to  some  other  dis- 
tant shores,  and  thus  procure  safety  and  the 
chance  to  make  a  fresh  start  lr\  life. . 

There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  on  the 
part  either  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  British  Government  when 
the  Committee  was  appointed  of  what  con- 
ditions in  Europe  really  were.  We  already 
"knew  in  horrible  detail  of  the  millions  of 
persons  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  had  been 
exterminated  by  Bitlerlsm.  We  know  the 
number  who  had  surv-lved.  We  knew  that 
the  poisons  engendered  by  nazism  had  made 
It  impossible  for  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  these  survivors  to  retvim  to  the  homes  of 
their  origin.  We  knew  that  the  only  possible 
solution  for  their  plight,  under  present  world 
conditions,  lay  In  their  chance  to  leave  Eu- 
rope for  new  places  of  security  and  of  hope 

We  all  know  what  the  Comndlttee  has  now 
recommended.  Has  It  In  reality  advanced 
the  basic  solution  of  the  great  problem  which 
the  world  confronts?  Has  It  in  reality  done 
more  than  call  attention  once  again  to  the 
suffering  of  the  refugees  in  Europe?  Has 
It  In  reality  done  anything  other  than  to 
confuse  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
real  Issues  Involved  In  the  determination  of 
the  future  of  Palestine? 

I  know  many  of  the  American  members 
of  the  Anglo-American  Committee.  I  know 
that  they  are  men  of  the  highest  character, 
of  truly  liberal  convictions,  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  framing  or  of  signing  a  report  In  which 
they  themselves  do  not  believe.  I  do  not 
question  either  their  motives  or  their  Judg- 
ment. What  I  do  question  is  the  wisdom  of 
otur  own  Government  in  asking  them  at  this 
time  to  assume  these  responsibilities. 

And  after  this  tragic  loas  of  Ume.  now  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  has  been  ren- 
dered, there   U  taking  place  precisely  that 
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phenomenon  which  could  so  readily  have 
been  anticipated  when  the  Committee  was 
appointed. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  pub- 
licly approves  that  portion  of  the  report 
which  recommends  that  100,000  certificates 
be  authorized  immediately  for  the  admis- 
sion into  Palestine  of  Jewish  refugees.  It 
refuses  to  make  any  comment  upon  those 
portions  of  the  report  which  contain  what 
in  my  Judgment  are  those  tragically  mlstak- 
en  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture status  of  Palestine.  In  other  words,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  May 
1946  reiterates  Its  recommendation  of  Au- 
gust 19t5.  that  lOO.OCO  Jews  from  among  the 
survivors  of  the  Jewish  people  of  Europe  be 
permitted  to  enter  Palestine. 

The  British  Government  officially  states 
that  It  must  obtain  American  assistance 
both  In  armed  force  as  well  as  in  money  if 
this  provision  of  the  committee's  recommen- 
~~datlon  Is  to  be  carried  out.  In  consequence 
of  the  rest  of  the  report.  It  has.  however,  ob- 
tained moral  support  for  the  position  which 
It  has  recently  taken  with  regard  to  its  au- 
thority to  continue  to  restrict  immigration 
Into  Palestine,  and  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture status  of  Palestine. 
*  While  It  is  true  that  the  Committee  in- 
cludes in  its  report  certain  recommendations 
which  are  desirable  and  encouraging,  nota- 
bly those  which  have  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lem of  land  tenure,  can  anyone  maintain 
that.  Insofar  as  the  basic  questions  are  In- 
volved, we  are  not  back  precisely  where  we 
were  8  months  ago? 

/As  a  result  of  the  Committee's  report,  new 
/and  Immediate  dangers  have  also  arisen. 
/The  report  has  resulted  In  a  serious  outburst 
of  chauvinism  throughout  the  Arab  and  the 
Moslem  world.  Fortunately,  this  outburst 
has  been  met.  except  in  a  few  extremist  quar- 
ters, with  restraint  and  true  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  of  Zionism,  and  of  those 
who  support  the  Ideal  of  a  true  national 
home  for  the  Jews. 

The  report  has  also  given  rise  to  a  danger 
of  another  character.  That  is  the  danger 
which  has  already  made  Itself  evident  In 
many  sectors  of  cur  own  public  opinion  here 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  due  to  the  belief 
of  many  well-intentioned  people  that,  if  a 
report  of  this  character  is  assailed  by  the 
two  parties  to  the  controversy  with  which  it 
'  undertakes  to  deal,  such  a  report  must  on 
the  whole  be  sound  and  wise.  We  cannot 
permit  public  opinion  to  crystallize  Its 
thinking  in  such  a  way. 

Except  for  those  reasons  of  domestic  poli- 
tics and  of  time-serving  expedience  with 
which,  unfortunately,  we  are  familiar,  there 
was  no  Justification  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee.  Nor  is  there  any  Justifica- 
tion for  assuming  the  validity  of  its  recom- 
mendations. 

There  was  never  any  Justification  for  be- 
lieving that  a  committee  representing  only 
two  powers  could  undertake  to  reach  final 
and  definitive  conclusions  as  to  a  rightful 
solution  for  the  probUm. 

Many  months  ago  I  made  this  public  state- 
ment of  my  own  conviction  as  to  the  most 
practicable  method  of  finding  a  solution. 
I  said: 

"The  commonwealth  will  only  come  Into 
bslng  when  the  United  Nations  organization 
decides,  as  it  must,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  commonwealth  in  Palestine  is 
essential  to  world  peace  and  to  world  sta- 
bility. Unless  the  International  Trustee- 
ship Council  to  be  set  up  by  the  United 
Nations  organization  Is  charged  with  the 
obligation  of  carrying  out  such  a  decision, 
a  commonwealth  of  Palestine  will  continue 
to  be  an  ideal  and  not  a  reality.  Only  the 
United  Nations  organization  Itself,  repre- 
senting the  concerted  determination  of  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world,  will  possess  the 
necessary  authority  to  achieve  a  final  solution 
oX  the  Palestine  problem. 


"The  British  Government  should,  under 
article  77  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
transfer  its  mandate  over  Palestine  to  the 
International  Trusteeship  Covmcil  as  soon 
as  the  Council  is  established.  ^ 

"From  the  moment  the  Council  assumes 
Jurisdiction,  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion should  make  available  whatever  armed 
force  may  be  required  to  give  assurance  of 
security  to  all  Inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

"The  Council  should  thereupon  summon 
representative  Jewish  and  Arab  leaders  for 
consultation  as  to  the  most  desirable  so- 
lution. 

"Should  It  prove  Impossible  for  the  Inter- 
national Trusteeship  Council,  after  full  con- 
sultation with  both  Jewish  and  Arab  lead- 
ers, to  obtain  their  agreement  to  whatever 
solution  It  considers  most  equitable  and 
desirable,  the  United  Nations  organization 
should,  nevertheless,  decree  that  Its  decision 
be  carried  out.  Once  this  step  has  been 
taken,  the  International  Trusteeship  Council 
should  set  up  a  broadly  representative  provi- 
sional government  in  Palestine  and  entrust 
it  with  all  necessary  authority  until  such 
time  as  free  elections  can  be  held  and  an 
Independent  and  democratic  government  can 
commence  to  function. 

"As  soon  as  the  Council  is  entrusted  with  a 
trusteeship  over  Palestlhe.  unrestricted  im- 
migration should  be  permitted.  Immigra- 
tion should  thereafter  be  interrupted  only  if 
the  Internaticnal  Trusteeship  Council  or  the 
future  government  of  Palestine  decides  that 
such  restriction  Is  temporarily  required  for 
economic  reasons." 

D'.ie  in  great  part  to  the  postponement  by 
the  British  Government  of  the  submission 
of  its  League  of  Nations  mandates  to  the 
new  International  Trusteeship  Council,  that 
Council  cannot  be  established  in  legal  form 
imtll  after  the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  next  September.  For  that  reason, 
because  of  the  acute  danger  which  has  now 
arisen,  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  should  at  once  take  cognizance  of 
the  situation  existing  in  Palestine,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  should  thereafter  take  such 
action  as  may  be  required  so  that  the  peace  of 
Palestine  can  be  safeguarded  while  refugees 
from  Europe  are  being  admitted,  and  until 
such  time  as  the  Trusteeship  Council  can 
assume  Its  full  responsibility. 

It  will,  of  CQurse,  be  said  that  the  Security 
Council  has  as  yet  no  armed  force  at  Its 
disposal.  It  win  also  be  said  that  the  British 
Government  continues  to  be  the  sole  recog- 
nized authority  In  Palestine,  unless  and  until 
it  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  of  the  United  Nations  by  which 
its  relinquishes  that  authority  in  whole  or 
in  part.  But  these  objections  constitute  ob- 
stacles only  if  the  interested  powers  are  de- 
termined to  have  recourse  to  technicalities  in 
order  further  to  delay  measures  which  in  our 
Judgment  here  tonight  are  so  urgently  neces- 
sary. I  can  well  understand  the  reluctance 
of  our  Congress  to  agree  that  American  mili- 
tary forces  be  utilized  merely  to  assist  the 
British  Government  as  Major  Attlee  has  sug- 
gested. But  I  cannot  believe  that  that  re- 
luctance would  persist  If  our  Government 
were  called  upon  by  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  to  assist  in  an  endeavor 
which  is  obligatory  if  world  peace  is  to  be 
maintained. 

In  our  thinking  upon  the  problem  of 
Palestine,  some  of  us  here  In  the  United 
States  are  too  apt  to  be  guided  by  the  beliefs 
and  concepts  which  are  Inbred  in  us  because 
of  our  fortune  in  being  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  We  remember  that  from  the  earliest 
days  of  our  independence  men  and  women 
of  the  Jewish  faith  have  been  fellow  citizens. 
We  remember  that  among  them  many  have 
been  outstanding  because  of  the  great  con- 
tribution which  they  have  made  to  the 
building  and  to  the  growth  of  this  country. 
We  remember  that  these  leUow  citizeas  of 


ours  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  fabric  of 
American  life  as  any  other  American  citi- 
zens. We  know  that  otir  whole  manner  of 
being  is  founded  upon  a  civilization  which 
makes  no  distinction  between  Individuals 
because  of  their  race  or  creed.  We  know 
that  if  we  ever  depart  from  that  principle, 
the  free  Institutions  of  which  we  are  so 
Justly  proud  will  disintegrate. 

For  these  reasons  It  is  difficult  for  many 
of  us  to  believe,  now  that  nazlsm  has  been 
overthrown,  and  now  that  the  United  Na- 
tions are  pledged  by  their  Charter  to  bring 
about  a  universal  observance  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language, 
or  rellglo;i,  that  there  can  exist  any  reason 
why  the  Jewish  sufferers  In  Europe  should 
not  freely  and  willingly  return  to  their  for- 
mer homes. 

Yet,  repugnant  as  they  are,  American  pub- 
lic d^inion  must  be  compelled  to  recognize 
the  following  facts.  That  hideous  race 
prejudice,  fostered  by  Hitlerism,  has  not  yet 
been  eradicated  from  Europe.  Tragically 
enough,  it  is  not  only  in  Germany  where  it 
is  still  extant.  It  is  also  to  be  found 
in  acute  form  in  many  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Even  at  this  momont 
In  some  of  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe 
it  is  threatening  to  bring  about  a  new  exo- 
dus. The  United  Nations  must,  and  I  be- 
lieve will,  eventually  bring  about  the  final 
extirpation  of  this  poisonous  relic  of  Hitler's 
barbarity.  But  In  the  meantime  it  Is  too 
much  to  ask  of  these  pitiful  survivors  In  ihe 
camps  of  Europe  that  they  be  forced  not 
only  to  return  to  places  which  mark  the 
scenes  of  deepest  tragedy,  whence  their 
loved  ones  have  gone  to  a  hideous  death, 
where  their  homes  have  been  destroyed  find 
their  possessions  stolen,  but  where  they  flso 
will  find  no  welcome  and  no  rea'  opportunity 
to  live  without  discrimination  and  with  as- 
surance of  security. 

The  report  of  the  committee  fixes  the  num- 
ber of  Jewish  survivors  whose  emigration 
from  Europe  should  be  facilitated  at  half  a 
million.  From  all  of  the  information  in  my 
possession  I  believe  this  figure  should  be  set 
at  a  far  greater  amount.  One  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  postwar  planning  of  the 
United  Nations  lies  In  the  fact  that  when,  by 
the  vision  and  foresight  of  President  Roose- 
velt, all  of  the  necessary  machinery  was  in- 
stalled as  far  back  as  1938  by  means  of  the 
Inter-Governmental  Committee  on  Refugees, 
not  one  single  constructive  plan  has  so  far 
been  carried  out  In  order  that  this  great 
human  problem  might  now  be  in  proces:;  of 
solution.  Yet  there  are  many  countries;  in 
the  world,  with  vast  unpopulated  territories 
and  great  undeveloped  natural  resources, 
where  the  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
now  anxious  to  leave  Europe  could  find  a 
safe  home,  and  where  they  could  contribute 
greatly  to  the  development  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

But  It  Is  precisely  because  no  such  plans 
have  been  adopted  that  the  refuge  which 
Palestine  affords  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
dispensable. The  free  peoples  of  the  Un  ted 
Nations  must  accept  their  Joint  responsi- 
bility for  those  conditions  which  have  made 
it  possible  for  a  world  to  exist  In  which 
there  can  be  refugees. 

We  here  In  the  United  States  have  an  In- 
escapable moral  obligation  to  contribute  to 
the  solution.  We  have,  I  think,  an  equally 
inescapable  moral  obligation  to  lend  the  full 
support  of  our  Government  within  the 
United  Nations  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
kind  of  a  solution  which  will  mean  that 
those  men  and  women  of  the  Jewish  ff.ith 
throughout  the  world  who  wish  to  make 
Palestine  their  permanent  home  shall  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  doing  so  freely. 
This  Government  must  at  the  same  time 
press  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
democratic  commonwealth  of  Palestine, 
which  will  afford  security  and  equal  rights 
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to  all  of  Its  citizens,  whatever  their  faith 
and  whatever   their   race   may   be. 

If  the  United  Nations  assumes  Its  Just  re- 
sponsibility, establishes  a  trusteeship  over 
Palestine,  and  permits  the  immigration  into 
that  country  of  those  who  desire  to  settle 
there.  Palestine  in  all  probability  will  in  the 
future  possess  a  majority  of  citizens  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  I  believe  that  that  is  its  right- 
ful destiny.  In  that  event,  I  have  no  fear 
that  the  holy  places  which  are  sacred  to 
Christians,  to  Jews,  and  to  Moslems  alike  will 
not  always  be  open  to  all  believers.  Nor  have 
I  any  reason  to  doubt  that  those  who  for  so 
many  long  centuries  have  suffered  persecu- 
tion and  discrimination  -frill  not  wish  to  give 
an  example  to  the  world  by  bestowing  equal 
rights  without  discrimination  upon  all  citi- 
zens of  Palestine,  of  whatever  race  or  creed. 

Nor  do  I  fear  that  the  kind  of  nationalism 
which  is  represented  by  the  passionate  de- 
sire of  many  millions  of  Jews  In  many  parts 
of  tha  world  that  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers once  more  become  a  national  home 
for  the  Jews  can  ever  permanently  prejudice 
international  understanding.  Nationalism 
of  the  kind  which  is  evidenced  by  a  belief  In 
the  superiority  of  any  people,  and  in  the  right 
of  that  people  to  dominate  and  to  control 
other  peoples,  is  the  kind  of  nationalism 
which  makes  for  war.  But  the  longing  of  a 
great  people  for  the  reconstruction  of  their 
ancient  home,  so  that  within  it  their  home- 
less and  suffering  brethren  can  find  shelter 
and  a  new  life  ts  not  a  kind  of  nationalism 
whose  fulfiillment  can  do  other,  when  the 
immediate  clouds  of  the  present  are  dispelled, 
than  further  the  eventual  reign  of  peace. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  economic 
federation  of  the  countries  of  the  Near  East 
would  advance  peace  and  stability  In  that  dis- 
traught region.  I  have  long  believed  that  the 
eventual  inclusion  of  an  Independent  Pales- 
tine In  such  a  federation  would  make  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  entire  area,  would  do  much 
to  raise  living  standards  In  all  of  the  Near 
Eastern  world,  and  would  greatly  help  to  as- 
suage that  bitter  feeling  of  antagonism  which 
now  darkens  the  relations  between  the  Arabs 
and  the  Jews.  But  I  have  been  equally  con- 
vinced that  objective  cannot  be  achieved  If 
the  attempt  continues  to  prevent  the  Jewish 
people  from  Immigrating  into  Palestine,  and 
thtis  artificially  and  unjustly  to  perpetuate 
a  Jewish  minority  In  Palestine. 

In  the  annals  of  our  modem  civilization  no 
greater  wrong  har  been  perpetrated  than  the 
attempt  of  powerful  nations  to  proscribe  the 
Jewish  people.  We  here  in  the  United 
States  must  help  to  find  the  means  of  solv- 
ing the  immediate  problem  now  presented. 
It  mu.st  be  solved  In  such  a  way  that  In  the 
years  to  come,  in  the  place  of  the  Palestine 
which  today  Is  rent  with  contention,  with 
disorder,  and  with  misery,  we  shall  see  a 
Palestine  which  will  be  a  model  and  an 
example  for  the  civilized  community  of 
nations. 

If  our  Government  pursues  a  policy  which 
will  help  to  bring  that  to  pass,  we  Americans 
will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  part  which 
we  shall  have  played.  For  what  is  here  at 
stake  is  truly  the  establishment  of  liberty. 
It  is  the  grant  of  liberty  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  have  never  known 
its  blessings,  and  whose  forefathers  In  Europe 
have  not  known  them  throughout  the  cen- 
turies which  have  passed.  We  Americans 
can  never  afford  to  deny  our  own  heritage  by 
falling  to  recognize  that  the  growth  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  all  humanity.  We  must  not  re- 
sign ourselves  to  the  disenchantment  which 
grows  in  the  spirit  of  man  when  men  come 
to  believe  that  liberty  does  not  matter  very 
much.  For  I  think  this  war  has  taught  us 
the  stern  lesson  that  the  Almighty  will  deal 
good  or  ill  fortune  to  nations  In  the  measure 
is  which  they  themselves  are  disposed  to 
sacrifice  what  may  be  required  of  them  in 
the  cause  of  liberty. 


How  Do  You  Like  It,  Americans? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  May  10, 
1946: 

How  Do   You   LiKz  It.   Amesicans? 

Tlie  tragic  significance  of  the  coal  strike, 
now  in  a  hastily  declared  2-week  truce,  is 
that  a  single  individual  has  the  power  to 
bring  the  production  facilities  of  an  entire 
nation  to  a  full  stop. 

The  arrogant,  ruthless  man  who  exerc4ses 
this  dictatorial  show  of  strength  was  born. 
Ironically  enough,  on  Lincoln's  birthday  and 
still  lists  his  residence  as  Springfield,  111., 
where  a  much  greater  man  preached  tolerance 
and  practiced  humility. 

To  those  who  see  in  John  L.  Lewis'  demand 
for  a  $64,000,000  health  and  welfare  fund 
either  a  communlstlcally  Inspired  plot  or  the 
first  step  toward  nationalization  of  the  coal 
mines.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  during 
the  twenties  Lewis  was  considered  a  solid 
Republican  who  rated  the  best  drawing  room 
on  the  Harding  and  Coolidge  Presidential 
campaign  specials. 

With  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  the  Presidency,  Lewis  made  his  first  big- 
time  bid  for  power.  The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers contributed  1500,000  to  the  Roosevelt 
campaign  fund  and  Lewis  greatly  strength- 
ened his  union  when  enactment  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act  and  the  Guffey  Coal  Act  removed 
all  the  restrictions  that  had  retarded  union- 
ization of  the  coal  industry. 

Qtnr  CIO 

Lewis  broke  with  Roosevelt  in  1940  after 
Roosevelt  is  said  to  have  laughingly  rejected 
a  proposal  advanced  by  Lewis  that  he  (Lewis) 
be  Roosevelt's  running  mate  in  the  third- 
term  campaign. 

After  consultation  with  the  Republican 
strategy  committee,  which  had  difficulty  de- 
ciding whether  Lewis'  support  would  be  an 
asset  or  a  liability,  the  fiery  mine  workers' 
leader  made  a  sonorous  radio  plea  for 
Willkle's  election,  in  which  he  pledged  his 
resignation  as  president  of  the  CIO  if  the 
members  of  the  union  refused  to  follow  his 
political  advice. 

Despite  everything  that  Lewis  had  done  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  own  union,  the 
mine  workers  spurned  his  plea  and  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  Roosevelt.  Lewis  made 
good  his  pledge  to  resign  as  president  of  the 
CIO,  and  Phil  Murray  was  elected  to  succeed 
him. 

Until  the  day  of  Roosevelt's  death.  Lewis 
hated  the  late  President  with  an  implacable 
venom,  and  today  he  loathes  and  detests  not 
only  the  remnants  and  political  carry-overs 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  but  also  his 
own  former  associates,  like  Phil  Murray,  who 
refused  to  participate  In  the  personal  ven- 
detta against  Roosevelt. 

POWEB 

In  the  present  coal  strike  John  L.  Lewis 
is  making  his  second  great  bid  for  power. 
Edwin  A.  Lahey,  of  our  Washington  bureau, 
a  skilled  labor  analyst,  foresees  the  next 
phase  of  the  contest  between  Lewis  and  his 
former  associates  when  the  present  coal  crisis 
is  resolved.  "Then,"  says  Lahey.  "Lewis  will 
be  free  to  take  up  the  cudgels  as  a  leader 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  organizing  drive  in  the 
South.  A  spectacular  victory  for  the  mine 
workers  is  a  matter  of  personal  prestige  for 
Lewis  In  the  forthcoming  contest  with  the 


hated  CIO."  That  Is  why  Lewis  Is  Mttlns 
bis  sights  high  In  the  coal  crisis,  and  sitting 
tight,  waiting  for  bis  opponents  to  "lose  their 
nerre." 

And  so  the  coimtry  sits  and  ftunes  siul 
frets  while  a  vain  and  pompous  labor  leader 
who  quotes  Shakesp«are.  the  Bible,  and  clas- 
sical poetry,  and  struts  like  Mussolini,  par- 
alyzes the  Nation  In  order  to  uphold  his 
personal  prestige. 

How  do  you  like  it,  Americans? 

Doesn't  It  stick  In  your  craw  to  have  to 
admit  that  any  one  man  is  more  powerful 
than  your  President  or  the  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  who  are  supposed 
to  represent  your  Interests  and  protect  your 
rights? 

How  do  you  like  It,  veterans? 

Did  you  ever  expect  to  see  your  country 
at  the  mercy  of  a  domestic  dictator  who  could 
stop  reconversion,  halt  production,  throw 
millions  out  of  work,  and  make  you  eat  it? 

How  do  you  like  it.  Members  of  Congresst 

You  who  have  stalled  month  after  month 
on  workable  labor  legislation  that  abridges 
no  one's  rights,  but  Insists  upon  mutual  re- 
sponsibility and  the  prevention  of  strikes 
that  vitally  affect  the  public  interest. 

How  do  you  like  it.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men? 

How  does  it  feel  to  know  that  you  might 
have  prevented  the  Inevitable  suffering  and 
tragedy  that  has  been  brought  upon  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  homes — if 
you  had  possessed  only  a  semblance  of 
courage  and  a  little  more  faith  in  your  oath 
of  office? 

nUMAN 

How  do  you  like  it,  Mr.  President? 

How  does  it  seem  to  read  about  General 
Motors.  Ford,  and  Chrysler  closing  down  their 
shops  Just  when  their  employees  were  be- 
ginning to  recover  from  the  disastrous  eco- 
nomic effects  of  a  113-day  strike? 

Can  you.  in  all  good  conscience,  deny  that 
you  first  failed  to  call  the  labor-management 
conference  when  it  was  iirgently  needed  and 
then  permitted  It.  when  later  called,  to  de- 
generate Into  little  more  than  a  farce? 

Can  you  honestly  say  that  your  adminis- 
tration has  developed  anything  that  even 
remotely  resembles  an  Intelligent  labor 
policy? 

Do  you  think  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
situation  is  tense  or  that  you  have  finally 
called  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  mine  operators 
into  a  Joint  conference? 

Why  couldn't  such  a  conference  have  been 
called  before  the  strike  started? 

The  issue  is  plain  and  can  be  stated  in  a 
few  words: 

Shall  John  L.  Lewis  be  given  the  power  to 
place  a  $64,000,000  tax  on  the  production  of 
coal  for  an  unspecified  form  of  health  and 
welfare  fund  to  be  administered  solely  by  his 
union? 

The  object  of  Mr.  Lewis'  move  is  quite 
obvious.  Such  a  levy  on  every  ton  of  coal 
produced  would  give  the  great  man  a  vast 
fund  with  which  to  augment  his  own  politi- 
cal and  economic  power. 

It  would,  in  effect,  make  his  union  a  pri- 
vate taxing  authority,  with  the  bill  to  be 
paid  by  tlie  public. 

Once  this  principle  Is  established,  the  way 
is  open  for  similar  levies  on  all  businesses 
and  industries.  That  would  mean  higher 
prices  for  virtually  everything  we  buy. 

Since  neither  Mr.  Lewis  nor  the  coal  op- 
erators show  any  indication  of  "losln,?  their 
nerve,"  it  is  up  to  you.  Mr.  President,  to  show 
the  country  that  you  have  some. 


At  this  late  stage  there  are  only  two  courses 
open: 

The  first  is  your  firm  insistence  that  some 
form  of  arbitrated  health  protection  be  given 
the  mine  workers. 

The  second  U  passage  of  legislation  that 
will  protect  the  public  in  the  future  acalnst, 
power-dnink    labor   leaders    who    flout    the 


ui  lae  raiesxine  prooiem. 


we  rememoer  tnat  these  lellow  citizens  ol       which  wili  afford  security  and  equal  rights 


the  cause  of  liberty. 


Lewis  In  the  forthcoming  contest  with  the       power-drunk    labor   leaden    who   flout    the 
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public  Interest  in  order  to  gratify  their  own 
vanity  and  egotism. 

To  do  leas  would  be  to  concede  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  powerless  to 
safeguard  and  defend  the  rights  of  its  own 
citizens. 

The  Truman  administration  has  yet  to 
meet  a  major  Issue  face  up  or  even  to  succeed 
In  petting  its  own  limited  and  sketchy  pro- 
gram enacted  into  law. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  President  has  any  stomach  for  tackling 
this  disagreeable  assignment. 

We  are  sure,  however,  that  as  young  Harry 
Tnmian  studied  his  history  books  in  school 
he  never  envlsoned  the  day  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  stand  by  rub- 
bing his  hands  and  hoping  that  everything 
would  come  out  all  right  while  the  country 
being  thrown  into  a  state  of  anarchy. 

How  do  you  like  it,  Americans? 

John  S.  Knight. 


Curtailment  of  Beer  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  weeks  I  have  received  thou- 
sands of  postal  cards  from  residents  of 
my  district  asking  my  aid  in  rescinding 
the  order  of  President  Truman  of  Peb- 
ruary  6. 1946,  to  curtail  the  production  of 
beer. 

The  last  week  in  February,  a  few  days 
before  this  order  became  effective,  I  pro- 
tested to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
who  told  me  he  was  duty-bound  to  carry 
out  the  President's  order. 
^X)n  May  2,  1946, 1  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  President: 

Mat  2,  1946. 
Hon.  Harkt  S.  Truman, 

Tne  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.   D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  On  February  6 
fou  Issued  a  directive  under  which  the  use 
of  grains  and  grain  products,  for  making 
beer,  was  restricted  to  70  percent  of  the 
amount  used  by  the  brewing  Industry  in 
1945.  The  purpose  of  this  restriction  was 
to  make  more  grain  available  for  the  needy 
peoples  of  the  world. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Cincinnati, 
where  I  have  been  reliably  informed  by 
members  of  the  brewing  industry  there  that 
the  amount  of  grain,  fit  for  use  as  food, 
which  Ls  saved  by  this  restriction  is  infini- 
tesimal. Its  enforcement,  however,  Is  throw- 
ing thousands  of  men  out  of  work  and  Is 
losing  for  the  Government  tremendous  sums 
In  tax  revenue,  at  a  time  when  we  can  ill 
afford  to  have  men  cut  of  work  or  to  decrease 
the  tax  Income  of  the  Nation.  At  the  same 
time  that  American  brewers  are  thus  re- 
stricted, foreign  brewers  are  importing  l)eer 
Into  this  country.  Just  last  week  a  Wash- 
ington liquor  dealer  advertised  Mexican  beer 
for  sale  in  case  lots. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  appreciable 
grain  Is  saved  by  this  directive,  many  of  my 
constituents  fear  that  this  is  the  first  of  a 
teries  of  planned  moves  tn  bring  back  pro- 
hibition: whether  this  Is  so  or  not  it  Is  cer- 
tainly resulting  in  the  loss  of  their  home 
markets  by  American  brewers  to  foreign 
competitors — a  loss  induced  and  in  some 
cases  financed  by  their  own  Government. 
Since  I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  what  you 
intended.  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  rescind 


the  directive  of  February  6,  and  to  permit  our 
own  brewers  to  put  their  men  back  to  work 
to  supply  o\u  citizens  with  the  beer  they 
desire.  Many  of  our  returned  servicemen 
are  very  bitter,  both  because  this  order  has 
closed  down  the  jobs  to  which  they  had  re- 
tiu"ned  and  because  they  have  been  unable 
to  get  the  beer  for  which  they  had  longed 
during  extended  and  arduous  periods  of 
overseas'  service. 

Respectfully. 

Wm.  E.  Hess, 
Mem}>er  of  Congress. 

On  May  6 1  received  the  following  reply 
from  one  of  the  Presidential  secretaries: 

The  WnrtE  House, 
Washington,  May  6,  1946. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  E   Hess, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Hess:  The  President  has  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  May  2.     By  his  direc- 
tion, it  is  being  referred  for  the  consideration 
o'  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Matthew  J.  Connelly, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

And  on  May  14.  1946.  I  received  the 
following  letter  and  enclosure  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
Department  of  Agricultttre, 

Washington,  May  14,  1946. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  E.  Hess, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Hess:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  2,  1946,  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, protesting  against  restrictions  upon  the 
use  of  grain  for  the  production  of  malt 
beverages. 

Restrictions  upon  the  use  of  grain  have 
been  imposed  in  view  of  the  serious  world 
food  crisis  and  are  designed  to  make  more 
grain  available  for  \ir,e  as  food.  The  reason 
for  restricting  the  use  of  barley  and  other 
grains  for  brewing  is  to  make  grains  normally 
used  by  brewers  available  as  cattle  and  poul- 
try feed.  This  in  turn  makes  more  wheat 
and  corn  available  for  food  purposes,  both 
domestic  and  export. 

No  wheat  is  allowed  to  be  exported  except 
to  countries  in  desperate  need  for  food,  and 
the  amounts  sent  to  such  countries  are  at  a 
level  substantially  under  their  screened  re- 
quirements for  human  food.  No  barley  is 
exported  except  for  human  food  and  for  seed. 
Corn  and  grain  sorghums  are  exported  only 
through  emergency  authorizations  for  hu- 
man food  and  for  seed.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, it  Is  not  probable  that  these  grains 
would  go  Into  the  production  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

The  only  countries  from  which  beer  is  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  any  volume 
are  Mexico  and  Canada,  which  in  1945  shipped 
219.946  barrels  and  56.140  barrels,  respec- 
tively. These  are  small  amounts  when  com- 
pared with  the  production  by  American 
brewers,  which  In  1945  was  87,928.939  barrels. 

We  realize  the  restrictions,  which  are  ex- 
plained in  the  enclosed  press  release,  will 
require  some  sacrifices,  but  we  believe  Ameri- 
cans generally  feel  that  it  is  more  important 
at  this  time  that  these  grains  be  used  for 
food. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  Brannan, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

United  States  Department 
OF  AosicuLTrnE, 
Production  and  Marketing 

Administration. 
Washington,  February  28,  1946. 

ORDER  restricts  BREWERS'  USE  Or   GRAINS 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture issued  today  an  amendment  to  War 
Food  Order  66  prohibiting  the  use  of  wheat 
or  any  product  derived  from  wheat  In  the 
production  of  malt  beverages  and  restricts 


the  aggregate  use  of  all  other  grains  to  70 
percent  of  the  amount  used  by  the  brewing 
industry  in  1945.  The  action  was  taken  in 
accordance  with  President  Truman's  direc- 
tive of  February  6  calling  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  grain.  . 

The  use  of  rice  by  brewers,  except  screen- 
ings and  brewers'  rice.  Is  also  prohibited  by 
the  amended  order. 

In  effect,  this  action,  which  becomes  ef- 
fective at  12:01  a.  m.,  March  1,  will  mean  a  30- 
percent  reduction  in  the  use  of  permitted 
grains  for  all  brewers  except  the  smallest 
operators  for  whom  minimum  quotas  of 
180,000  pounds  of  grain  are  provided  for  each 
3-month  period.  This  group  will  not  be  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  amended  order  inso- 
far as  their  total  output  Is  concerned. 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of  grain  by  the 
brewing  industry  are  necessary  In  view  of 
the  serious  world  food  crisis  and  are  de- 
signed to  make  more  grain  available  for  use 
as  food.  The  demand  for  all  grains  exceeds 
supply,  and  the  situation  is  more  critical 
this  year  than  in  any  of  the  recent  war  years. 
Large  quantities  of  wheat  are  needed  lor 
food  in  Europe  and,  at  the  same  time,  co- 
mestlc  requirements  for  all  grains  for  food, 
feed  and  industrial  uses  have  expanded. 
The  wheat  available  during  the  war  years  to 
supplement  feed  grains  made  it  possible  to 
Increase  substantially  the  numbers  of  live- 
stock and  poultry,  but  that  cereal  now  must 
be  diverted  to  direct  food  uses. 

Because  of  the  critical  grain  situation,  the 
President  directed  the  Department  on  Fc:b- 
ruary  6,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wheat  and 
wheat  products  for  the  production  of  beer 
and  to  limit  the  use  of  all  other  grains  and 
grain  products.  Including  barley  malt,  after 
March  1. 
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Mother's  Day  Originated  in  the  State  of 

South  Dakota 

— t 

EXTENSION  OP'  REMARKS  ' 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES) 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  CoNGRESsiON.\L  RECORD  is  and  always 
has  been  one  of  the  most  productive 
sources  of  material  f»r  historians  and 
recorders  of  governmental  affairs  and 
national  progress.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record,  herewith,  an  informative  news- 
paper story  revealing  the  fact  that 
Mother's  Day  had  its  origin  in  the  StJtte 
of  South  D:\kota. 

Mother's  Day  is  now  quite  rightfullj'  a 
national  day  of  commemoration.  How- 
ever, Gov.  Robert  S.  Vessey,  of  South 
Dakota,  issued  the  first  Mother's  Day 
proclamation  on  April  16.  1909.  after  the 
idea  had  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Jarvis.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  the  in- 
tervening years  between  the  present  and 
the  time  when  South  Dakota  entered 
the  Union,  the  Sunshine  State  of  South 
Dakota  has  been  first  in  many  acts  and 
categories,  but  not  the  least  of  these  is 
that  this  progressive  young  State  of  the 
great  Mississippi  River  Valley  was  l-he 
first  State  of  the  Union  to  give  ofiBcial 
recognition  to  the  mothers  of  men. 

MOTHER'S     DAT     STARTED     IN     SOtTTH     DAKOTA 

VESSET    ISSUED    PROCLAMATION 

Pierre.  May  8. — When  America  pays  hem- 
age  to  its  millions  of  mothers  next  Sunday, 
the  nation  will  follow  an  example  set  bj  a 


South  Dakota  governor  37  years  ago,  who 
Issiied  the  first  Mother's  Day  proclamation 
and  4  years  later  saw  the  idea  become  a 
national  day  of  tribute. 

Robert  S.  Vessey,  who  served  as  South 
DakoU's  seventh  chief  executive  from  1909 
through  1913,  Issued  the  Initial  Mother's  Day 
proclamation  on  April  16,  1909,  after  the  Idea 
had  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Anna  Jarvis, 
Philadelphia,  who  wrote  to  the  governors  of 
the  46  Slates  In  the  Union  that  year  asking 
that  they  proclaim  the  second  Sunday  in  May 
as  a  day  of  tribute  to  mothers.  Although  45 
other  governors  acknowledged  the  request, 
Vessey  alone  Issued  a  proclamation,  and 
South  Dakota  became  the  first  State  to  ob- 
aerve  the  day.  Mrs.  Jarvis.  who  still  resides 
In  Philadelphia,  has  credited  South  DakoU 
with  leading  the  way  toward  national  observ- 
ance, which  was  proclaimed  by  congressional 
resolution  on  May  10,  1913.  when  the  second 
Sunday  in  May  was  made  a  nation-wide  day 
of  tribute. 

While  Vessey  was  later  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  was  the  only  Mother's  Day  proclama- 
tion issued  by  a  governor  that  year.  South 
Dakotans  deemed  the  act  typical  of  the 
governor,  who  was  noted  for  his  personal 
kindnes  and  zeal  for  moral  legislation. 

Vessey  died  in  October  1929,  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  see  a  suggestion  which  only 
he  and  one  other  person  thought  important 
enough  to  warrant  an  official  proclamation, 
become  a  national  holiday— -a  day  in  which 
130.000,000  people  of  the  worlds  most  power- 
ful nation  pause  to  pay  humble  and  grateful 
tribute  to  their  mothers. 


Relations  Between  Argentina  and  Uruguay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5) .  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Uru- 
guay— Argentina's  Victim  No.  1,"  de- 
livered over  the  radio  by  Hon.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Good  evening.  As  I  study  the  world  to- 
day, 1  year  after  the  firing  ceased  in  Europe, 
It  seems  to  me  that  very  little  progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  achievement  of  a 
permanent  peace.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  United  States  has  a  single  Im- 
portant friend  left  in  the  world.  This  is 
not  an  enviable  position  in  which  to  find 
ourselves,  because  the  future  is  going  to  be 
difficult,  and  we  cannot  face  it  alone.  The 
United  States  must  have  friends. 

This  was  emphasized  for  me  when  I  saw 
the  Pulitzer  prize  cartoon  in  the  papers  yes- 
terday morning.  It  was  drawn  by  Bruce 
Russell,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  It  shows 
a  deep  canyon,  separating  a  very  serious- 
looking  American  eagle  on  one  side,  and  an 
equally  serious  Russian  bear  on  the  other. 
The  caption  says,  "Time  to  bridge  that 
gulch," 

That  cartoon  summarizes  the  biggest  prob- 
lem In  the  world  today,  our  relations  with 
Russia.  There  Is  little  hope  for  peace  in  the 
world  unless  the  United  States  and  Russia 
are  friends.  And  there  Is  no  fundamental 
reason  for  our  not  being  friends.  As  the 
cartoon  so  aptly  says,  "It  Is  time  to  bridge 
that  gulch." 


However,  we  have  lost  Important  friends  In 
other  quarters  of  the  glqbe  aa  well.  In  the 
last  year,  the  heritage  of  good  will  which 
accrued  to  us  In  Latin  America  through 
President  Roosevelt's  good-neighbor  policy 
has  been  largely  dissipated.  One  of  our 
greatest  setbacks  was  the  election  of  Colonel 
Peron  in  Argentina,  and  It  doesn't  give  me 
any  pleasure  to  recall  that  in  a  speech  last 
January  I  predicted  this  would  happen.  I 
would  very  much  have  preferred  to  be 
proved  wrong;  but  when  I  reviewed  the  un- 
interrupted series  of  diplomatic  disasters 
which  State  Department  policy  had  suffered 
In  South  America,  I  could  see  no  other  pos- 
sible outcome. 

Tonight  I  find  myself  In  the  unhappy 
position  of  having  to  make  another  pre- 
diction— that  unless  we  achieve  a'  quick 
transformation  of  policy  with  regard  to  Latin 
America,  we  are  going  to  wake  up  one  morn- 
ing and  find  that  Colonel  Peron  has  or- 
ganized a  whole  group  of  countries  against 
vs — an  anti-democratic,  anti-American. 
Fascist  bloc  based  on  the  nations  of  the 
River  Plate  region— Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Paraguay.  Bolivia,  and  possibly  CbUe. 

The  first  victim  of  these  ominotis  Argen- 
tine ambitions  has  already  been  chosen.  It 
Ls  the  democratic  nation  of  Uruguay,  which — 
In  contrast  to  Argentina — has  consistently 
done  her  best  to  promote  the  Interests  of 
Latin-American  democracy.  As  a  result, 
Peron  has  slated  Uruguay  to  become  the 
Czechoslovakia  of  Latin  America.  As  far 
back  as  last  January,  posters  carrying  Peron's 
picture  mysteriously  appeared  In  the  Uru- 
guayan capital,  and  leaflets  were  distributed 
warning  the  Uruguayan  public  of  the  dire 
punishment  that  would  fall  upon  th^m  for 
their  democratic  Ideas,  just  as  soon  as  Peron 
was  elected. 

Now  Peron's  pressure  campaign  la  getting 
up  steam.  For  two  and  a  half  months,  Uru- 
guay has  been  unable  to  get  either  wheat 
or  salt  from  Argentina,  although  Argentina 
continues  to  export  wheat  to  other  nations 
when  it  serves  her  political  ends  to  do  so. 
This  political  embargo  was  followed  up  by 
Argentina's  denunciation  of  her  radio  agree- 
ment with  Uruguay  •  •  •  the  reason 
given  being  that  the  Uruguayan  stations 
have  "insulted  Argentina's  dignity,"  al- 
though they  have  done  nothing  but  tell  the 
truth  about  Argentine  fascism.  And  now, 
Argentina  has  declared  she  Is  going  to  re- 
vise her  tourist  treaty  with  Uruguay,  thua 
making  it  difficult  for  travelers  to  cross  the 
border  in  either  direction.  On  the  very  same 
day  that  this  happened.  Colonel  Peron  had 
a  visitor  at  his  country  estate — his  Argentine 
Berchteegaden.  The  visitor  was  Edward  Vic- 
tor Haedo.  a  leader  of  the  totalitarian  Her- 
rerlsta  Party  In  Uruguay.  Haedo  Is  out  to 
capture  power  for  the  Fascist  Herreristas  in 
next  November's  elections,  or  probably  sooner 
if  he  can  get  away  with  it. 

And  Peron.  like  Hitler,  Is  imdoubtedly 
ready  to  provide  the  money,  the  pressure, 
the  technique  of  inciting  strikes  and  un- 
rest, and  everything  else  that  Is  necessary  to 
make  a  Fascist  satellite  out  of  Uruguay.  The 
whole  situation  is  tragically  similar  to  that 
of  Czechoslovakia  right  after  Munich.  Peron 
has  -learned  his  lessons  well — with  such  in- 
structors at  his  elbow  as  Ludwig  Freude, 
wanted  by  the  United  States  as  Argentina's 
No.  1  Nazi;  and  Dr.  Heinrlch  Doerge,  HJalmar 
Schacht's  right-hand  man  and  now  a  finan- 
cial expert  for  the  Argentine  regime.  If 
Peron  is  successful  In  this  campaign  to  stifle 
Uruguayan  democracy,  he  will  control  both 
sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  strategic  River 
Plate,  and  will  be  well  on  his  way  to  the 
Greater  Argentine  Empire  of  which  he  is 
dreaming. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  meaning 
of  these  developments.  Argentina  today  no 
longer  represents  the  minor  threat  to  peace 
which  we  considered  her  during  the  war. 
She  is  a  big  and  powerful  state,  with  enor- 
mous potentialities.    Her  growing  financial 


prestige  Is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  she 
Just  made  a  loan  to  Franco  Spain,  which  Is 
referred  to  in  Peron's  press  as  the  mother- 
land. 

And  she  recently  made  ■  loan  to  Paraguay, 
where  dictator  Hlgionlo  Morlnlgo  rules  with 
an  Iron  hand.  Peron's  success  has  encour- 
aged pro-Fascist,  anti-American  groups  all 
over  the  continent.  In  Chile,  for  example, 
the  remnants  of  two  old  Nazi  organizations 
are  now  planning  a  convention  to  reconsti- 
tute themselves  into  •  Fascist-type  party. 
And  while  American  prestige  is  approaching 
a  new  low  in  Latin  America,  other  powers  are 
making  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

The  British,  who  malnUined  a  virtually 
complete  silence  all  through  the  an tl -Fascist 
fight  ^against  Pe"on,  have  concluded  an  In- 
terim trade  agreement  with  Argentina,  pend- 
ing a  permanent  one.  and  In  April,  the 
famous  British  appeaser.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare. 
made  an  appearance  In  Buenc^s  Aires,  re- 
portedly as  representative  of  British  financial 
interests  and  with  the  rumored  intention  of 
selling  British  armaments  to  the  Peron  gov- 
ernment. 

^We  are  now  beginning  to  taste  the  bitter- 
fruits  of  State  E>epartment  bungling  in  South 
America.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  men  like 
Spruille  Braden.  whose  opposition  to  Argen- 
tine fascism  has  been  vigorous  and  out- 
spoken, have  not  received  the  support  they 
should  have  had  from  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes. 

So  consistent  has  top-level  State  Depart- 
ment blundering  been,  that  one  t)egln8  to 
wonder  whether  the  blunders  themselves  do 
not  add  up  to  a  policy,  and  whether  those 
responsible  did  not  really  want  exactly  the 
results  they  got. 

The  time  for  change  has  come,  and  it  is 
urgent.  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
our  half-hearted  fight  against  Latln-Amcrl- 
can  fascism  ever  since  that  day  In  January 
1944  when  the  State  Department,  at  the  very 
last  moment,  reversed  decision  to  freeze  Ar- 
gentine assets  in  this  country  •  •  •  and 
again  last  November,  when  we  failed  to  put 
our  whole  moral  weight  behind  a  Uruguayan 
proposal  for  collective  action  against  Western 
Hemisphere  states  of  aggressive  character. 
Our  whole  policy  on  fascism  has  been  marked 
by  vacillation,  indecision,  and  outright  ap- 
peasement. The  net  effect  is  visible  in  the 
approaching  crisis  in  Uniguay.  and  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  Paraguayan  Hitler.  Higionlo 
Morinigo,  who  is  reported  to  have  Justified 
his  dictatorship  in  these  words: 

"The  International  efforts  of  the  so-called 
democratic  governments  of  Paraguay  have 
always  been  a  failure.  They  were  never  aide 
to  get  a  cent  from  foreigners.  My  govern- 
ment is  not  democratic,  therefore  the  United 
States  is  more  interested  In  getting  its  friend- 
ship. During  my  regime.  Paraguay  has  re- 
ceived greater  aid  from  the  United  States. 
proportionately,  than  any  of  the  democratic 
nations  of  the  continent." 

It  is  high  time  to  call  s  halt  to  a  policy 
which  gives  aid  and  comfort  of  that  kind  to 
South  American  dictatorships.  But  we  still 
seem  to  be  proceeding  along  the  same  fatal 
road.  Yesterday  President  Truman  an- 
nounced a  proposal  by  which  the  United 
States  would  provide  uniform  military  train- 
ing to  South  American  nations.  Does  this 
mean  to  all  nations,  whether  they  are  demo- 
cratic or  not?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
selfsame  armies  trained  by  us  may  one 
day  be  turned  against  the  United  States  it- 
self? And  if  we  are  to  have  an  interna- 
tional police  force  to  guard  the  peace,  why 
must  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  build  up  mUl- 
tary  machines  in  South  America? 

"There  now  appears  to  be  an  effort  In  the 
State  Department  to  make  Spruille  Braden, 
whose  fight  against  Argentine  fascism  has 
been  forthright  and  courageous,  the  scape- 
goat for  all  our  failures.  It  is  true  that  a 
thorough  hotiseqleanlng  In  the  State  De- 
partment is  vitally  neeessary.  but  the  men 
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intended,  I  respectiully  urge  you  to  rescind      production  of  malt  beverages  and  restricts       the  nation  will  follow  an  example  set  by  a 


cartoon  so  aptly  says, 
that  giUch." 


'It  Is  time  to  bridge 


She  Is  a  big  and  powerful  state,  with  (enor- 
mous potentialities.    Her  growing  financial 


thorough    housecleaning   In    the   State   De- 
partment is  vitally  neeessary.  but  the  men 
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who  are  really  responsible  must  be  the  ones 
to  go.  We  need  a  State  Department  that  will 
be  willing  to  take  Immediate  action  on  the 
real  source  of  Fascist  infection  In  South 
America — the  Fascist  motherland,  Franco 
Spain,  whose  influence  in  Latin  America  can- 
not be  underestimated.  It  is  we.  the  United 
States,  who  must  take  the  leadership  In  the 
UN  investigation  of  Franco,  instead  of  drag- 
ging our  feet.  And  It  is  we  who  must  have 
the  courage  to  rectify  our  own  errors,  and 
Initiate  the  movement  to  drive  Argentina 
out  of  the  United  Nations  without  delay. 

There  Is  still  time  to  retrieve  the  friend- 
ship of  democratic  forces  In  South  America, 
but  we  must  make  haste.  South  American 
fascism  is  entrenching  itself — and  fascism 
Inevitably  breeds  war. 

Good  night.  / 


Honestly,  It's  the  Best  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  honesty  is 
still  the  best  policy  in  the  United  States. 
Honestly,  it  is?  The  enclosed  item  from 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  reports  how  an  honest  and 
hard-working  South  Dakota  farm  couple 
repaid  a  grant  given  them  by  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  although  it  took  them 
nearly  20  years  to  reach  a  financial  posi- 
tion where  such  repayment  was  possible. 

This  South  Dakota  farm  couple — typi- 
cal of  the  honest  and  patriotic  farmers 
of  this  Republic — owed  nothing  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  because  the  aid  they 
had  received  was  an  outright  grant,  but 
their  gratitude  and  character  were  such 
that  they  could  not  be  content  until  they 
returned  to  the  Red  Cross  every  penny 
of  the  money  which  had  been  advanced. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  "gimme  age." 
where  debts  are  being  repudiated  and 
when  so  many  men  and  nations  are  ask- 
ing for  something  for  nothing  it  is  indeed 
gratifying  to  realize  that  there  are  still 
Americans  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simmonson, 
of  Yankton  County.  S.  Dak. 

The  editorial  from  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  of  May  11,  1946.  follows: 

NOT  NEWS,  BUT  NICK 

There  Is  so  much  In  the  current  news 
about  nations  and  groups  and  individuals 
trying  to  grab  off  all  they  can  that  a  recent 
Item  in  the  Red  Cross  Courier  Is  a  pleasant 

,  coimteractant.  It  told  about  the  gratefxil 
•ct  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  81g  Simonson,  who  live 
In  the  northeast  part  of  Yankton  County, 
S.  Dak.  On  the  night  of  December  13,  1928, 
a  tornado  struck  the  Simonson  farm.  In  a 
matter  of  seconds  it  ruined  the  farm  build- 
ings and  damaged  the  farm  home  and  crops, 
the  total  loss  amounting  to  more  than  $20.- 
000.  The  farm  was  heavUy  mortgaged  at  the 
time  and  it  seemed  that  the  Simonsons  wotild 

^lose  what  was  left  of  It. 

But  kindly  neighbors  helped  out  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  gave  them  a  grant  of 
•1.500  from  Its  national  disaster  fund. 
With  this  slender  new  start,  they  began  the 
struggle  all  over  again.  Drought  years  added 
to  their  difHcuItles,  but  they  kept  the  mort- 
gage Interest  paid.  With  better  crops  and 
prices  since  1940.  and  through  hard  work  and 
good  management,  they  Anally  paid  off  the 


mortgage.  Then,  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
the  amount  together,  they  turned  over  a 
check  for  $1,500  to  the  Yankton  County  Red 
Cross  chapter  to  be  returned  to  the  National 
Disaster  Fund.  They  didn't  really  owe  the 
$1,500;  It  had  been  a  grant.  But  the  Sim- 
onsons are  the  kind  of  people  who  want  to 
feel  right  with  themselves  and  the  world. 
The  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  that  kind  of  folks.  By  some  queer  dis- 
tort ioft  of  values,  their  acts  of  character  and 
unselfishness  don't  rate  as  news. 


Those  Who  Undersand  OPA  Best  Oppose 
Its  Extension 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  heard  much  lately  about 
the  number  of  people  writing  their  Con- 
gressmen on  the  subject  of  OPA  exten- 
sion. We  have  heard  from  OPA  repre- 
sentatives and  propagandists  that  the 
mail  from  the  people  indicates  an  over- 
whelming majority  are  in  favor  of  the 
continuation  of  OPA.  That  is  not  what 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  tell  me  about 
the  mail  they  are  receiving  from  their 
constituents.  It  certainly  is  not  my  ex- 
perience. During  the  last  2  weeks,  only 
about  1  out  of  every  35  letters  I  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents  favors  the 
extension  of  OPA.  The  others  condemn 
it  and  its  continuation  in  most  vehement 
style.  Some  of  them  at  first  were  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  might  ba  ex- 
tended, with  its  operations  restricted  to 
price  controls  on  only  a  few  of  the  essen- 
tial items,  but  the  tendency  now  to  ex- 
press utter  lack  of  confidence  in  those 
administering,  or  who  will  administer, 
the  functions  of  OPA,  is  more  marked 
day  by  day.  The  false  impressions,  mis- 
leading figures,  and  deceptive  statistical 
information  which  have  been  given  out 
by  those  supporting  this  Bureau  and 
those  who  have  been  a  part  of  its  manip- 
ulations and  operations  have  thoroughly 
discredited  the  Bureau,  and  the  people 
apparently  have  lo.st  all  confidence  in 
them.  They  no  longer  are  willing  to 
trust  the  administration  of  OPA  to  these 
bureaucrais.  They  have  gotten  on  to 
their  racket,  and  they  want  OPA  to  die 
a  natural  death  June  30,  1946. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  thinking  of 
the  people  of  my  district.  I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  a  lifelong  Democrat,  a 
man  who  has  held  high  positions  in*  his 
party  organizations  and  in  his  profession, 
who  has  held  public  office  and  retired 
with  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  has  hved  a  life  without 
blemish.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  top 
men  in  his  profession  in  the  vork  in 
which  he  has  specialized.  The  letter  to 
which  I  referred  is  dated  AJay  9, 1946,  and 
reads : 

Since  the  Government  at  Washington  has 
had  to  confess  its  utter  incompetency  to 
rim  the  country  and  keep  this,  that,  and 
the  other  industry  from  being  stifled  by 
senseless  strikes,  and  since  the  Postmaster 
General  has  found  It  necessary  to  take  the 


radio  to  explain  to  our  people  why  they 
should  curtail  their  mail,  I  perhaps  should 
not  address  you  at  all.  I  know  my  letter  will 
cost  the  Government,  and  use  up  a  lot  of 
coal,  which  we  do  so  sorely  need. 

I  just  heard  Leon  Henderson  state  that 
the  mail  of  Members  of  Congress  stiowed 
about  28  for  to  1  against  retaining  OPA 
without  restrictions.  Well,  I  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  want  something  done 
about  these  bombastic  bureaucrats,  wto  are 
always  right;  who  can  marshal  statisilcs  a 
yard  long,  to  prove  their  case;  and  who  upend 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  prove  their  / 
worth  and  the  necessity  for  their  continua- 
tion in  power.  Mark  me,  if  Congress  extends 
OPA  another  year  without  putting  some  kind 
of  curb  on  their  power,  if  they  let  Bowles 
and  his  left-wing  staff  muddle  up  thini|s  for 
another  full  year,  the  same  gentry  will  be 
back  a  year  from  now  with  their  false  sta- 
tistics to  prove  that  a  permanent  OPA 
headed  by  a  bunch  qf  Communists  or  near- 
Communists  must  be  kept  in  power. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  every  Communist 
in  America  is  shouting  loudly  for  the  reten- 
tion of  Bowles,  and  his  unbridled  authority. 
Were  these  people  ever  known  to  support 
any  program  which  would  strengthen  this 
great  Republic?  My  letter  will  be  but  one, 
but  you  can  rest  assured  that  it  expresses 
my  own  well-considered  feelings.  I  think 
It  a  disgrace  that  we  should  yet  have  in 
power  at  Washington  the  riffraff  of  every 
pipe  dream  of  the  past,  lording  it  over  every- 
body. I  would  not  cry  if  Congress  refused 
to  appropriate  a  cent  to  sustain  this  ofllce, 
officered  and  controlled  by  the  type  of 
people  found  in  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  letter  is  one 
of  many  from  the  best  minds  of  our 
people.  I  say  that  those  who  understand 
OPA  best  oppose  its  extension.  I  might 
say  that  those  who  think  most  clearly 
for  themselves,  and  are  not  influenced 
by  propaganda  and  have  no  ulterior  mo- 
tives, and  are  not  influenced  directly  by 
Its  operations,  except  as  average  citizens 
are,  are  apparently  opposed  to  its  con- 
tinuation. The  operations  of  OPA  have 
sickened  and  disgusted  the  people. 
These  bureaucrats  have  destroyed  all  the 
confidence  the  people  originally  reposed 
in  them,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
such  confidence  cannot  be  restored.  The 
OPA  Is  doomed  to  go. 

Following  is  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  a  businessman  in  my  district  who 
Is  absolutely  not  affected  by  OPA  opera- 
tions any  more  than  the  average  citizen. 
His  business  is  one  of  the  few  that  is  not 
under  the  control  of  OPA  and  its  tyran- 
nical edicts.  But  it  shows  the  present 
thinking  of  our  citizens.  I  quote,  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  has  been  my  practice  In  the  past  to 
refrain  from  annoying  our  Representatives  in 
Congress  with  my  views  concerning  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  legislation,  and  it  Is  not  my  in- 
tention to  do  so  from  now  on.  However,  in 
the  present  matter  of  extension  of  the  OPA's 
life,  it  Is  quite  apparent  that  it  is  a  subver- 
sive element  undertaking  to  influence  the 
Congress  for  their  own  special  ends  and 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  influence 
politically.- 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  you  have  at  all 
times  in  your  vote  shown  the  very  best  of 
judgment  in  trying  to  regulate  this  bureau, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  these  Influences  that  are 
being  brought  about  through  the  CIO  will  not 
Influence  you  in  any  way,  yet  feel  that  you 
should  know  the  sentiment  in  your  district. 

I  am  very  much  against  any  Influence  be- 
ing brought  against  Congress  that  tends  to- 
ward socialism  and  conununism,  and  ap- 
parently the  influences  that  are  trying  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  OPA  in  Its  present  form 


are  these  particular  people.  Personally,  I 
have  no  objection  agatast  the  extension  of 
this  bureau  if  It  was  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  were  trying  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
citizenship,  but  it  is  more  than  evident  that 
these  men  are  trjring  to  control  the  people, 
rather  than  trying  to  serve  them. 

If  the  OPA  could  be  extended  and  their  au- 
thority reduced  for  the  purposes  for  which  It 
was  Intended  they  were  to  serve,  it  would 
probably  be  very  beneflclal.  but  unless  our 
legislation  can  be  so  formed  that  it  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  serve  as  policemen  rather 
than  as  administrators,  then  the  bureau 
should  be  entirely  abolished. 

I  am  writing  this  so  that  you  may  have  the 
benefit  of  my  views  along  with  many  con- 
nected with  my  organization. 


Address  to  Kansas  CooperatiTe  Coudl 
by  Hon.  Jerry  Voorhis,  of  California 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Representative  Jerry 
Voorhis  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kansas  Cooperative  Council,  at  Topeka, 
Kans.,  on  May  10,  1946. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  means  a  very  great  deal  to  me  to  have 
been  Invited  to  address  this  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Kansas  Cooperative  Council. 
First,  because  I  believe  the  cooperative  move- 
ment to  be  the  most  constructive  economic 
and  social  movement  In  the  world  today. 
Second,  because  yovu*  cooperative  council  In- 
cludes all  kinds  of  cooperatives  and  thus 
shows  that  you  recognize  the  great  impor- 
tance of  unity  in  the  cooperative  movement. 
Third,  because  you  have  invited  me  back  to 
my  native  State  of  which  I  am  so  sincerely 
proud.  Kansas  Is  the  heart  of  America  In 
more  ways  than  one,  and  what  happens  here 
will  InevlUbly  have  profound  effect  on  our 
whole  country. 

I  would  like  to  start  my  speech  with  a 
quotation  from  Tennyson: 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 

new,  • 
And  God  fulfills  Himself  In  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 

world." 

An  old  world  lies  dead  all  about  us.  Few 
men   realize   this  yet,   but   It   Is   true. 

The  old  laissez  faire  finance  capitalism 
passed  into  history  as  the  world-wide  eco- 
nomic collapse  of  1929  engulfed  the  na- 
tions. 

World  War  II  finished  the  job.  As  If  years 
of  want,  disease,  terror,  death,  and  destruc- 
tion were  not  enough,  the  very  power  of  the 
universe  In  a  lethal  weapon  has  been  re- 
leased upon  the  earth  with  consequences 
which  even  the  boldest  and  most  far-sighted 
wiU  not  dare  to  predict. 

A  new  age  is  struggling  to  be  bom.  But  no 
man  can  dare  guess  as  yet  whether  it  will 
be  the  most  fearful  age  In  all  mankind's  long 
history  or  one  of  progress,  peace,  and  hope. 

We  talk  much  about  keeping  faith  with 
returning  veterans.  But  we  shall  not  keep 
that  faith  unless  we  have  the  courage  to  live 


with  foresight  and  understanding  in  the  new 
world  which  their  weapons  have  forged. 

No  good  will  come  of  trying  to  sweep  the 
InsUtutions  of  the  past  wholly  away.  There 
has  been  much  evu  in  that  past— poverty, 
unemployment,  greed,  hatred,  war.  But  that 
■ame  past  has  given  va,  also,  a  precloxu 
heritage  which  Includes  the  t)eglnnlng8  of 
true  freedom,  the  fotudations  of  constitu- 
tional democratic  government,  great  ad- 
vances In  learning,  science,  education,  and 
technology,  and  above  aU  the  basic  Inesca- 
pable truttis  of  religion.  Otu"  purposes,  there- 
fore, must  be  to  preserve  and  cherish  those 
things  which  are  good  and  true,  even  as  we 
cast  out  those  things  which  are  imworthy. 

But  no  good  can  come  of  merely  clinging 
to  the  past,  resisting  every  attempt  at  prog- 
ress, hiding  our  heads  in  the  sands  of  time, 
believing  a  fairy  tale  about  how  past  ages 
can  be  revived  in  the  imcertain  and  dynamic 
future  that  surrounds  us  now.  In  this  day 
of  stark  suffering  and  dynamic  development 
such  attempts  spell  a  gospel  of  blind  despair. 

Mankind  Is  plagued  by  fears.  By  fears  of 
foreign  countries,  of  continued  violence  and 
future  war.  of  violent  revolution  and  civil 
strife.  Depending  upon  one's  position  there 
Is  fear  of  the  power  of  private  monopolies, 
or  of  labor  unions,  or  of  government.  Mil- 
lions are  haunted  by  fears  of  imemployment, 
hunger,  want,  and  persecution.  These  ghosts 
are  terribly  real.  Ano  over  and  beyond  them 
all  towers  the  all-pervading  fear  that  In  un- 
locking the  Inherent  atomic  energy  of  the 
universe  man  may  have  dared  too  far,  and 
unless  in  quick  contrition  he  comes  humbly 
to  the  throne  of  God  to  ask  for  guidance 
and  to  follow  it,  he  cannot  but  reap  In  death 
the  harvest  of  his  untempered  pride. 

It  Is  a  principle  of  jjsychology  that  fears 
are  overcome  only  by  constructive  action  to 
remove  their  cause.  But  what  kind  of  ac- 
tion? The  problem  is  as  universal  as  human 
life,  as  broad  as  the  world  Itself.  We  want 
a  solution  In  which  we  can  believe  with  a 
whole  heart.  We  want  one  that  contains  a 
secure  basis  for  the  new  world  which  will 
preserve  as  many  as  possible  of  the  values 
of  the  past.  Above  all.  we  know  that  we  shall 
lose  all  that  Is  best  In  life  unless  the  methods 
which  are  used  are  such  as  will  develop  the 
best  qualities  In  human  individuals — meth- 
ods which  will  help  people  to  grow  and  to 
become  more  self-rellcmt,  more  trtily  hopeful, 
more  deeply  religious  people. 

Some,  with  blasphemous  cjTilclsm,  will  say 
there  is  no  such  solution.  They  are  wrong. 
Such  a  method  lies  t>efore  us  waiting  for 
us  to  grasp  it  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm, 
ready  to  be  used  for  building  the  new  and 
better  world.  By  this  method  the  voluntary, 
self-directed  efforts  of  groups  of  people  can 
build  for  themselves  a  real  security  without 
either  the  loss  of  freedom  or  undue  reliance 
upon   government. 

The  outstanding  fact  about  the  modern 
economic  world  is  the  machine.  James 
Watts'  steam  engine  started  a  chain  of  events 
which  in  two  short  centuries  has  brought 
us  to  the  atomic  bomb  and  has  almost  com- 
pletely changed  mankind's  way  of  making  a 
living.  These  changes  have  been  not  only 
technological  but  sociological  as  well,  for 
as  a  result  of  the  Industrial  revolution  the 
average  man  has  lost  almost  completely  his 
chance  to  own  the  tools  with  which  he  works. 
Unless  this  course  can  somehow  be  altered  It 
will  remain  true  that  only  In  agriculture,  the 
handicrafts,  and  a  few  other  occupations  will 
any  real  opportunity  still  exist  for  the  worker 
to  be  also  the  owner  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. And  so  mankind  has  been  threatened — 
and  is  more  seriously  threatened  today  than 
ever  before — by  three  kinds  of  tyranny.  All 
of  them  Imperil  his  liberty,  his  self-reliance, 
bis  opportunity  for  development,  most  of  all 
his  hope. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  tjrranny  of  private 
monopoly  power,  the  power  that  owns  or  at- 
tempts to  own  all  the  tools,  all  the  facilities, 
aU  the  jMtents.  all  the  technical  knowledge 


in  given  fields  of  Industry,  productloo,  or 
distribution. 

The  second  tyranny  which  threatens  man- 
kind's freedom  is  that  of  a  dicutorlal  sute 
divorced  from  responstbiilty  to  (»  eootrol  by 
the  people's  will.  It  is  not  trvie  that  govern- 
ment services  to  the  people  need  re«-Jlt  in 
such  a  tyranny,  but  it  probably  is  tr^f  that 
governmental  control  of  the  entire  economic 
life  of  a  nation  must  almoe^t  inevitably  carry 
with  It  political  dicUtorship,  and  the  loaa  of 
the  people's  freedom. 

But  a  dlspoBseaaed  people  can  see  nowhere 
to  turn  except  to  their  government  when  dis- 
tress comes  upon  them.  And  the  third  tyr- 
anny Is  ihe  tyranny  of  fear,  fear  of  unemploy- 
ment and  bankruptcy,  and  the  war  and  death 
that  follow  them.  The  third  tyranny  ts  the 
worst  of  "Jl. 

Through  all  their  early  history,  the  people 
of  America  have  stood  against  tyrannies. 
Ours  was  once  a  continent  of  vast  areas  of 
free,  unexplolted.  and  above  all  unowned 
land  where  the  average  citizen  could  carve 
out  for  himself  a  farm  and  with  it  economic 
independence.  But  the  face  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  different  today.  Her  free  land  is  all 
taken  up.  her  economic  life  dominated  by 
huge  concentrations  of  capital  utterly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  average  citizen. 

Is  the  spirit  and  hope  of  the  old  continent 
to  die?  Are  there  but  two  alternatives  to  the 
problems  we  face?  Must  we  choose  between 
control  of  the  people  by  private  monopoly 
on  the  one  hand  or  by  governmental  power  * 
on  the  other?  Surely  we  will  not  be  so  lack- 
ing In  vision  as  to  say  that.  Fy>r  there  ts  a 
better  way.  a  middle  road  which  can  restore 
reasonable  security  to  the  people  throiigh 
the  exercise  of  their  own  effort,  and  their 
loyalty  to  one  another.  Yes:  even  the  op- 
portunity to  own  a  share  In  this  great  modern 
indiutrial  machine  can  be  restored  to  the 
common  citizens  of  our  country.  A  middle 
road  can  be  found.  It  Is  a  way,  a  method, 
an  organizing  principle  which  has  been 
tested  in  the  fire  of  human  experience  In 
many  lands  and  foimd  to  be  good.  It  Is  the 
cooperative  way  of  life — the  cooperative 
method  of  carrying  on  our  business.  It  is 
for  nations  If  you  will,  the  cooperative  way. 
the  only  way  of  controlling  the  atomic  bomb. 

Cooperation  is  as  old  as  civilization  Itself, 
for  It  Is  the  very  root  from  which  human 
civilization  has  grown.  The  outstanding 
thing  that  distinguishes  humankind  from  the 
animal  world  is  the  ability  of  men  to  co- 
operate with  one  another  for  the  attain- 
ment of  desired  goals.  Cooperation  began 
when  the  first  group  of  primitive  people  made 
up  their  minds  that  It  was  better  to  work 
together  to  keep  their  precious  fire  burning 
than  It  was  for  all  to  go  their  Individualistic 
ways,  preying  up<.>n  one  another  and  thus 
allowing  the  fire  which  otherwise  might  have 
afforded  protection  for  all,  to  flicker  and  sink 
Into  cold,  dead  ashes. 

E\'er  since  that  earliest  day  people  have 
been  solving  problems  by  means  of  coopera- 
tion. The  machine  Itself  is  a  monument  to 
the  principle  of  cooperation.  Civil  peace  Is 
possible  only  because  law-abiding  people  co- 
operate for  Its  maintenance. 

And  so  it  Is  no  wonder  that,  as  men  and 
women  have  faced  the  sometimes  baffling, 
highly  Industrialized  world  of  today,  they 
have  turned  to  tills  age-old  tried  and  trusted 
method.  For  cooperation  Is  the  application 
to  our  problems  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  the 
principle  of  human  brotherhood. 

There  are  today  in  the  United  State*  and 
Canada  some  4.000.000  people  who  are  mem- 
bers of  credit  unions.  Why?  Because  they 
have  discovered  out  of  experience  that  It  Is 
possible  for  many  people  with  small  savings 
to  pool  together  those  savings,  to  b<nTOW 
money  from  themselves  when  necessary,  to 
pay  Interest  to  themselves,  and  thus  to  es- 
cape the  necessity  of  paying  exorbitant  trib- 
ute to  loan  sharks  and  other  money  lenders. 
The  credit  union  Is  simply  a  means  of  or- 
ganizing a  people's   imding   institution   so 
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senseiess  strijces.  ana  since  the  Postmaster 
General  has  round  It  necessary  to  take  the 


parently  the  Influences  that  are  trying  to  ex- 
tend the  iile  of  the  OPA  in  Its  present  form 
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that  the  people's  money  may  be  available 
to  meet  the  people's  needs,  and  so  the  people 
may  be  free. 

In  many  respects  the  credit  tmion  is  the 
fundamental  type  of  cooperative.  It  has 
been  in  large  part  through  credit  unions 
of  fishermen,  miners  and  other  people  that 
the  great  cooperative  movement  of  the  Ca- 
nadian maritime  provinces  has  been  built. 
That  movement  stands  today  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  all  time  of  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  basically  right  princi- 
ples to  extremely  difficult  and  distressing 
human  problems.  With  the  University  of  St. 
Francis  Xavler  as  its  center  and  source  of  in- 
spiration, there  has  been  built  in  Nova  Scotia 
particularly  a  pattern  of  life  which  could 
well  be  copied  by  the  people  of  many  other 
parts  of  the  world.  At  the  mining  town  of 
New  Waterford.  where  miners  dig  coal  5 
miles  out  under  the  sea,  the  credit  union 
owns  Its  own  building  and  constitutes  the 
bank  of  credit  for  one  of  the  finest  coopera- 
tive stores  anywhere  in  the  world.  This 
credit  union  also  operates  the  town's  circu- 
lating library  and  is  the  headquarters  for 
most  of  the  community  activities  of  this 
entire  city.  This  is  one  demonstration  of 
what  the  people  can  do  when  they  learn  to 
put  their  own  small  savings  together  for  the 
promotion  of  their  common  welfare. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  fruit  farmers  of 
the  West  along  with  all  other  American  farm- 
ers found  themselves  at  the  time  of  harvest 
utterly  unable  to  secure  a  decent  price  for 
their  crops.  Indeed  the  more  abundant  their 
harvest  the  weaker  their  bargaining  position 
became  and  the  lower  the  price  they  re- 
ceived. No  one  farmer's  fruit  mattered  very 
much  to  those  who  controlled  the  market. 
Nor  was  the  individual  farmer  in  a  position 
to  keep  his  crop  from  rotting  and  spoiling 
if  he  did  not  sell  it  Immediately.  Those  few 
people  who  stood  in  the  position  of  buyers 
of  those  farm  commodities  were  able  there- 
fore to  drive  the  price  received  by  the  farmers 
to  ruinously  low  levels  and  then  to  resell  the 
crop  lit  ample  margins  of  gain  for  themselves. 
Dniortunately.  this  condition  still  exists  as 
to  many  agricultural  crops  today.  But  there 
are  other  cases,  notaby  that  of  the  fruit 
growers,  many  poultrymen,  dairymen,  and 
grain  farmers,  where  the  method  of  coopera- 
tion has  been  applied.  There  the  farmers 
have  decided  that  there  la  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  assemble  together  the  production 
of  the  individual  farms,  sell  it  cooperatively, 
cut  down  unnecessary  middlemen's  margins, 
and  thus  gain  for  themselves  some  degree  of 
control  over  their  own  economic  welfare  and 
desUny.  The  method  of  cooperation  has 
proven  by  far  the  most  effective  means  of 
enabling  the  farmer  to  secure  something  like 
bis  fair  share  of  the  price  the  consumer  ulti- 
mately pays  for  food  in  the  United  States. 

By  means  of  cooperatives  moreoTer,  the 
farmers  have  added  to  the  total  Income  of 
agriculture  and  kept  in  the  hands  of  rural 
producers  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  food 
which  was  once  represented  by  unnecessary 
middlemen's  margins. 

The  marketing  cooperative  is  the  farmer's 
sales  agency.  It  belongs  to  him  and  repre- 
sents his  interest  in  the  distribution  chan- 
nels of  the  country  as  no  other  type  of  agency 
in  the  world  could  do.  It  has  meant,  where 
the  cooperatives  have  been  strong,  the  differ- 
ence between  having  as  much  as  60  percent 
of  the  consumer's  dollar  reach  the  pockets  of 
the  actual  producers  of  a  food  commodity  in- 
stead of  having  only  30  percent  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  reach  the  'armer  and  the  other 
30  percent  go  into  the  coffers  of  handlers  and 
middlemen  of  one  kind  or  another. 

When  the  first  cooperative  retail  store  was 
started  In  Rochdale.  England.  In  1844.  It  was 
begun  by  these  28  poverty-stricken  English- 
men as  a  means  of  raising  their  standards  of 
living.  They  had  tried  without  success  to 
get  Increases  in  their  wages.  So  they  turned 
to  the  method  of  attempting  to  make  those 
vages  go  further  In  the  purchase  of  the  food 


their  families  needed.  Their  experiment 
proved  a  success — so  great  a  success  that  as 
of  today  one-sixth  of  the  purchases  of  British 
consimiers  are  made  at  their  own  cooperative 
stores,  one-third  of  the  purchases  of  Swedish 
consumers  are  made  at  their  own  cooperative 
stores,  while  varying  percentage  obtain  in 
other  countries. 

The  significance  of  this  does  not  become 
clear  until  we  realize  that  the  root  cause  of 
unemployment  and  economic  distress  in 
modern  nations  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
people  have  been  chronically  unable  to  pur- 
chase with  their  Incomes  as  much  as  they 
cnuld  produce  with  their  energy  employed  on 
modern  methods  of  production.  Therefore 
any  method  which  makes  the  consumer's 
dollar  stretch  10  or  15  percent  further  in  the 
purchase  of  goods  must  be  a  direct  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  basic  problem  of 
this  modern  day.  the  problem  of  bringing 
into  balance  the  people's  power  to  buy  and 
their  power  to  produce.  Clearly  this  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  per- 
haps a  still  greater  value  in  the  little  dingy 
store  in  Rochdale  and  all  its  successors  down 
through  the  years  has  been  the  fact  that 
those  stores  have  given  to  the  people  who 
owned  them  as  cooperators  a  feeling  of  pos- 
session, of  proprietary  Interest.  This  little 
spot  in  the  great  complex  economic  machine 
has  belonged  to  them.  Their  feeling  toward 
it  has  been  like  that  of  a  farmer  toward  his 
farm  or  a  home  owner  toward  his  home. 
Only  in  some  respects  It  has  been  even  more 
poignant  because  this  experience  of  owner- 
ship has  come  to  people  who  in  most  cases 
could  not  know  it  in  any  other  way.  Many 
of  them  have  been  city  dwellers  renting 
rooms  In  apartment  houses  and  working  with 
tools  belonging  to^^meone  else. 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Cbwden.  the  president  of 
the  Consumer  Cooperative  Association  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  pointed  out  that  all 
the  factories  in  America  have  actually  been 
paid  for  by  the  consimiiers  who  bought  their 
products,  but  that  the  only  factories  which 
the  consumers  own  are  the  ones  which  belong 
to  cooperative  members.  And  may  I  add 
here  and  now  that  this  very  Constuner  Co- 
operative Association,  along  with  the  other 
cooperatives  that  form  your  Kansas  Coopera- 
tive Council,  Is  one  of  the  best  examples  I 
know  of  true  American  enterprise  beln^  re- 
stored to  and  exercised  by  the  people  them- 
selves and  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
this  all-important  principle  of  restoring 
ownership  to  the  people. 

Cooperation  then  is  a  means  of  organ- 
izing the  consumer  buying  power  of  the 
people  in  such  a  way  that  It  can  be  employed 
by  them  to  acquire  an  actual  ownership  stake 
in  the  modem  industrial  system.  What  the 
cooperative  really  does  is  to  transfer  what 
otherwise  would  be  an  unnecessary  profit- 
margin  into  an  investment  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  cooperative  in  the  owner- 
ship of  their  business. 

Another  Illustration  of  this  Is  to  be  found 
In  what  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  coopera- 
tives have  done  In  the  field  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products.  I  could  Just  as 
well — perhaps  better — use  the  example  of 
what  you  yourselves  in  Kansas  have  done  In 
this  field.  But  If  I  did  so  you  might  think 
I  was  a  politician.  So  I  am  going  to  move 
over  into  Indiana.  The  principles  are  just 
the  same  In  both  cases.  Some  years  ago  the 
approximately  100,000  Indiana  farmers  who 
compose  the  farm  bureau  cooperatives  in 
that  State  purchased  a  fleet  of  tank  trucks 
for  the  delivery  of  gasoline  and  other  oil 
products  to  the  farmers  of  that  State.  The 
savings  effected — that  is,  the  margin  between 
what  the  delivery  of  the  gasoline  would 
otherwise  have  cost  If  It  had  been  furnished 
by  the  big  oil  companies  In  the  usual  way 
and  the  amount  that  It  actually  did  cost 
when  delivered  by  the  cooperative  trucks — 
was  devoted  to  paying  for  the  cost  of  the 
trucks.  In  11  months  all  debts  had  been 
paid  and  the  fleet  of  trucks  belonged  outright 


to  100,000  Indiana  farmers.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  purchase  some  oil  wells  and  some 
river  barges  and  to  lease  some  pipe  lines  *n 
order  to  supply  petroleum  products  from  the 
southern  portion  of  Indiana  to  other  parts 
of  the  State.  This  whole  distribution  system 
is  now  returning  to  the  cooperative  members 
91  each  year  for  every  91  which  they  invested 
in  it.  These  100,000  Indiana  farmers  own 
their  local  petroleum-marketing  associations, 
and  those  associations  in  turn  own  the  pipe 
lines,  the  refineries,  the  oil  wells,  the  barges, 
the  tank  trucks. 

Now  all  of  the  savings  effected  by  this 
cooperative  distribution  system  are  returned 
at  regular  intervals  to  the  purchasers  of  these 
petroleum  products.  And  when  we  consider 
the  economic  problem  as  a  whole,  we  can 
see  the  contribution  which  the  cooperatives 
make  toward  Its  solution.  For  like  your  own 
cooperative  petroleum  business  here  In 
Kansas  this  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Coopera- 
tive petroleum  system  means  that  Instead 
of  these  farmers  turning  their  money  over 
to  the  oil  monopoly  to  swell  the  surpluses  of 
huge  companies  In  Chicago  or  New  York 
banks,  the  savings  from  the  efficient  coopera- 
tive system  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
every  rural  community  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, and  thus  continue  to  be  part  of  the 
active  demand  on  the  part  of  rank  and  file 
people  for  the  goods  and  services  which  they 
need.  Every  single  person  In  those  Indiana 
communities — or  Kansas  communities,  or 
Missouri  communities,  or  Ohio  communi- 
ties— profits  by  this  result  and  every  single 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  country  and  all 
the  workers  employed  therein  derive  some 
Indirect  benefit  from  this  improved  distribu- 
tion of  the  purchasing  power  generated  by 
American  production. 

Since  cooperatives  belong  to  the  people 
whom  they  serve,  they  Inevitably  bring  into 
the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  a  competitive 
element  which  Is  always  striving  to  bring 
a  better  quality  product  to  the  people  than 
they  had  before.  Again  I  will  take  an  ex- 
ample from  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Co- 
operatives. Dissatisfied  with  the  equality  of 
lubricating  oil  which  was  being  furnished  by 
the  oil  companies  the  Farm  Bureau  Coopera- 
tives In  that  State  tried  to  get  a  law  passed 
by  the  legislature  to  compel  oil  companies 
to  sell  lubricating  oil  on  the  basis  of  known 
and  stated  specifications.  They  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  law  passed  nor  did  they 
succeed  In  getting  any  company  to  make  Its 
sales  upon  that  basis.  Accordingly  the  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperatives  built  their  own  labora- 
tory and  developed  their  own  lubricating  oil 
from  their  own  petn^eum  produced  by  their 
own  wells. 

They  sold  this  oil  at  standard  going  prices 
for  lubricating  oil.  They  devoted  the  sav- 
ings, the  difference  between  the  actual  cost 
and  going  market  selling  price,  to  paying  off 
the  cost  of  their  laboratory  so  that  it  might 
belong  debt-free  to  the  people  themselves. 
And  this  margin,  the  margin  between  real 
costs  and  Infiated  selling  prices,  proved 
enough  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  labora- 
tory and  all  of  its  equipment  in  the  short 
space  of  9  months.  And  even  more  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  because  of  this  exercise 
of  the  basic  cooperative  principle  of  furnLsh- 
Ing  the  best  possible  product  to  the  people, 
a  batter  oil  was  made  available,  one  which 
Increased  the  life  of  machinery  and  added 
to  the  wealth,  therefore,  not  only  of  the  co-  / 
operative  members  but  of  all  of  the  other 
people  in  these  communities. 

The  economic  world  in  which  we  live  is  one 
dominated  by  huge  aggregations  of  capital 
and  tremendous  concentration  of  machinery 
and  Industrial  power.  The  great  need  of 
the  people  of  our  time  is  to  feel  that  some 
part  at  least  of  this  huge  machine  is  theU-s, 
True  conservatives.  In  the  best  sense  of  that 
word,  will  fervently  desire  that  this  result 
be  attained.  For  the  man  to  whom  some- 
thing belongs  is  the  man  who  beet  under- 
stands the  importance  of  preservation  of  the 


worth-while  values  of  the  past.  It  Is  not 
only  the  progressives,  then,  but  also  the 
conservatives  who  should  hope  for  a  growth 
of  the  cooperative  movement. 

Now,  the  trouble  with  the  present  situa- 
tion is  that  as  a  rule  the  great  aggregations 
of  industrial  and  financial  power  which  dom- 
inate our  economic  life  are  often  opposed  to 
extending  their  own  businesses  or  increasing 
their  own  production.  For  such  action  might 
mean  that  the  particular  commodity  or  serv- 
ice which  they  have  to  sell  would  become 
truly  plentiful  and  not  only  give  the  degree 
of  benefit  to  mankind  of  which  It  is  really 
capable,  but  also  become  cheaper  in  price. 

The  cooperative  point  of  view  Is  exactly 
the  opposite. 

It  was  not  very  many  years  ago  that  the 
power  trust  told  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  it  was  impossible  for 
electricity  to  be  furnished  to  the  farm  homes 
of  our  country  at  less  than  72  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour.  Rural  electrification  was  at 
a  standstill.  We  were  decades  behind  some 
of  the  far  poorer  countries  of  Europe  in  this 
respect.  Then  came  the  rural  electrification 
cooperatives,  assisted  this  time,  it  is  true,  by 
the  availability  of  Government  loans,  but 
depending  primarily  as  they  must  always  do 
if  they  are  sound,  upon  the  readiness  of  the 
consumers  of  that  electricity  to  guarantee 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  and  to  seek  ulti- 
mate ownership  in  their  own  names  of  the 
power  lines  and  transmission  systems.  For 
the  first  time  the  cost  of  electricity  was 
brought  within  reach  of  American  farmers. 
And  so  because  the  principle  of  cooperation 
was  available  to  be  used,  millions  of  Ameri- 
can farm  homes  have  been  lighted  up — 
millions  of  farm  housewives  have  had  bur- 
dens of  drudgery  lifted  from  their  shoul- 
ders— millions  of  farmers  have  found  their 
operation  tremendously  simplified,  and  mil- 
lions of  farmers'  children  have  been  able  to 
read  their  school  books  under  good  electric 
lights  when  otherwise  these  things  would 
have  been  impossible. 

And  best  of  all,  the  time  will  come  when 
these  rural  electric  sjrstems  will  have  J>een 
paid  for,  the  Government  loans  liquidated, 
and  when  this  portion,  at  least,  of  one  of  the 
most  highly  Integrated  businesses,  one  of  the 
most  highly  monopolized  types  of  industrial 
power  in  all  the  world,  will  have  had  the 
ownership  thereof  spread  among  millions  of 
simple  people  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States. 

Are  cooperatives  enemies  of  democracy 
and  freedom — are  they  enemies  of  private 
enterprise?  No.  Quite  the  contrary  Is  ob- 
viously true.  The  cooperative  Is  the  one 
best  hope  of  true  economic  freedom,  of  true 
private  enterprise,  if  you  will,  for  the  mil- 
lions of  common  people  around  the  world. 
It  is  the  only  way  I  know  of  in  which  they 
can  own  the  things  they  pay  for. 

Against  this  background  of  what  coop- 
eratives have  meant — against  these  facts 
which  Indicate  what  they  can  mean  in  the 
future,  let  us  now  turn  to  one  of  the  most 
discouraging  stories  of  human  blindness  and 
lack  of  vision  that  has  ever  splotched  the 
pages  of  history. 

The  farmers  of  America  formed  their  co- 
operatives largely  to  deal  with  one  of  two 
problems.  The  first  of  these  problems  was 
the  Inability  of  farmers  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest to  secure  a  fair  and  Just  price  for  their 
crops  when  their  only  market  was  controlled 
by  a  few  powerful  middlemen.  Before  the 
coming  of  the  cooperatives,  the  thousands  of 
farmers  all  of  whose  crops  would  ripen  at 
approximately  the  same  time  found  their 
bargaining  position  as  sellers  so  weak  that 
they  received  for  their  crops  only  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  what  the  consumers  finally  paid 
for  the  food  represented  thereby.  In  order 
to  solve  this  problem,  many  groups  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  formed  cooperatives  so  that  in 
effect  one  farmer  or  one  farmer's  agent  could 
sell  the  crops  of  the  whole  group  and  thus 
secure  something  like  a  fair  price  for  them. 


The  other  major  cause  of  the  formation  of 
farmer  cooperatives  was  the  Inordinately  high 
price  of  many  staple  farm  supplies,  feed  fer- 
tlllEer  and  petroleum  products  for  example. 
Farmers  found  that  by  organizing  themselves 
to  do  btislness  cooperatively  they  could  In 
effect  have  one  farmer  or  one  farmer's  agent 
make  purchases  of  these  supplies  In  large 
quantities  thtis  saving  a  portion  of  the  large 
margins  of  profit  formerly  charged  by  han- 
dlers and  producers.  Moreover,  with  a  group 
of  loyal  cooperative  co-owners  of  such  a  dis- 
tribution system  to  depend  upon  as  regular 
customers  it  was  possible  for  these  coopera- 
tives to  start  in  to  manufacture  feed,  fer- 
tilizer, and  petroleum  products  and  thus  to 
establish  a  yardstick  of  real  costs  of  pro- 
duction. In  this  manner  monopolistic  con- 
trols were  broken  down  and  the  entire  com- 
mtmlty  benefited,  whether  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperative  or  not. 

Now  there  were  some  people  who  did  not 
like  this  sort  of  thing.  Mainly  they  were 
people  who  had  found  it  highly  profitable 
through  the  years  to  exploit  American  agri- 
cvUture  and  American  consumers  by.  on  the 
one  hand  paying  an  unjustifiably  low  price 
to  farmers  and  then  charging  high  prices  to 
the  consumers  for  their  supplies.  As  the 
cooperatives  began  to  relieve  the  farmer's 
problems  it  naturally  cut  into  the  business 
of  some  of  these  people  and  so  they  organized 
what  they  called  the  National  Tax  Equality 
Association  with  Mr.  Ben  C.  McCabe  as  presi- 
dent. Mr.  McCabe.  it  so  happens,  is  also 
president  of  the  National  Elevator  Co.  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  a  large  dealer  in 
grain  which  is  one  of  the  farm  crops  which 
cooperatives  have  begun  to  handle.  More- 
over, according  to  the  Muskegon  Chronicle, 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  "The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Tax  Equality  Association  is 
made  up  mostly  of  representatives  of  busi- 
nesses which  likewise  have  come  Into  direct 
competition  with  the  developing  farmer  co- 
operative  movement." 

The  National  Tax  Equality  Association  and 
other  big  business  groups  cooperating  with 
it  has  a  far-reaching  program  which  we  must 
not  discount.  That  program  in  fact  calls 
for  nothing  less  than  the  attempted  destruc- 
tioa  of  cooperatives.  They  appeal  to  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  on  the  false  ground 
that  cooperatives  are  unjustly  exempt  from 
taxes.  The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  coopera- 
tives p>ay  every  sort  of  tax  that  everybody 
else  pays  with  one  exception,  namely  that 
some  of  the  farmer  cooperatives  enjoy  an 
exemption  from  Federal  corporation  Income 
taxes,  which  was  granted  not  as  a  concession 
to  cooperatives  but  as  a  means  of  assistance 
to  agriculture. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  neither  part- 
nerships, nor  Individually  owned  businesses, 
pay  corporation  taxes  either.  The  Indi- 
vidual owners  and  the  partners  In  such 
businesses  pay  taxes  as  individuals  and  it 
Is  assumed  by  the  tax  laws  that  since  all 
the  income  from  these  businesses  goes  to  the 
owners,  no  further  taxation  is  necessary. 
Exactly  the  same  sittiation  applies  to  the 
members  of  cooperatives.  Now  there  may 
be  an  arguable  point  as  to  whether  or  not 
all  cooperatives  should  be  required  to  pay 
taxes  upon  funds  set  aside  as  reserves  for 
expansion  purposes  or  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  on  stock  ownership.  But 
even  if  this  were  done,  the  additional  reve- 
nue to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
negligible.  And  the  changes  In  the  situa- 
tion likewise  negligible,  for  the  real  question 
is  whether  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
other  government  can  tax  somebody  on  In- 
come that  doesn't  belong  to  him. 

If  five  farmers,  each  of  whom  had  a  hog  to 
sell,  asked  Parmer  Jones,  who  was  going  to 
town,  to  take  their  hogs  to  town  for  them  and 
sell  them,  and  If  he  was  able  to  sell  the  bogs 
for  92  per  head  more  than  it  had  been  ex- 
pected he  would  receive  for  them,  and  if  then 
Farmer  Jones  went  back  and  gave  to  each 
of  his  fanner  frlenda  the  entire  amount  In- 


cluding the  additional  92.  would  anyone  con- 
tend that  Mr.  Jones  had  received  910  of  tax- 
able Income?  Of  course,  they  wouldn't. 
But  those  who  contend  that  farm  coopera- 
tives should  pay  taxes  on  all  their  retains  or 
on  all  moneys  received  which  are  temporarily 
withheld  from  payment  to  members  In  order 
to  meet  current  opo-atlng  expenses,  what 
they  are  really  saying  is  that  Mr.  Jones 
should  be  taxed  on  the  910.  Obviously  this 
Is  unjust  and  a  violation  of  the  American 
Constitution. 

The  question  about  taxation  of  coopera- 
tives Is  summed  up  in  the  two  words  "whose 
income?"  You  cannot  tax  a  cooperative  on 
Income  that  never  belongs  to  it  but  which 
always  belongs  legally  to  the  members  of 
the  cooperative.  Even  In  the  case  of  re- 
serves there  is  an  essential  difference  tietween 
cooperatives  and  other  types  of  business  or- 
ganizations, for  the  reserves  of  the  coopers- 
tive,  whether  Invested  in  new  facilities  or 
not.  would  not  belong  to  the  cooperative, 
in  case  of  liquidation  nor  be  distributed  to 
the  stockholders  in  the  event  the  coopera- 
tive was  dissolved.  It  would  belong  pro  rata 
to  the  members  of  the  cooperative  as  pro- 
ducers or  consumers,  as  the  case  might  be. 
and  it  would  have  belonged  to  them  all 
along. 

Under  the  Coiutitutlon  of  our  country 
and  under  all  of  the  tax  laws  of  our  Nation, 
that  portion  of  the  money  which  passes 
through  the  hands  of  a  cooperative  as  a 
trustee  for  its  member  owners,  and  which 
the  cooperative  is  legally  bound  by  iU  own 
charter  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  land  to 
pass  on  to  Its  owner  members  in  full,  is  not 
Income  to  the  cooperative  at  all.  any  more 
than  money  received  by  an  employer  which 
he  pays  out  to  his  workers  under  a  profit- 
sharing  scheme  Is  Income  to  the  employer 
or  money  received  by  any  other  business 
which  it  divides  with  its  customers  on  tbs 
basis  of  the  volume  of  business  done  by  them 
with  that  business.  Any  business  In  the 
United  States  that  wants  to  enjoy  the  same 
degree  of  tax  exemption  which  cooperatives 
have  can  do  so  if  It  will  bind  Itself  legally 
and  by  its  articles  of  incorporation  to  pay  - 
back  to  customers  in  the  form  of  patronage 
refunds  the  profit  margin  earned  upon  their 
biisiness.  Except  where  the  member  of  a 
consumer  cooperative  receives  what  Is  re- 
garded for  tax  purposes  as  a  rebate  of  an 
overcharge,  every  member  of  a  cooperative, 
no  matter  what  kind  It  Is.  pays  taxes  as  an 
Individual  upon  every  dime  of  income  he 
receives  as  a  result  of  his  membership  In 
the  cooperative.  He  does  this  In  exactly  the 
same  way  that  an  owner  of  an  Individually 
owned  business  or  partnership  pays  his  taxes. 
Now  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  farmer 
cooperatives,  perhaps  half  of  them,  which 
does  qualify  for  a  special  tax  exemption  pro- 
vided by  Congress  as  a  means  of  assisting 
agriculture.  These  exemptions  do  not  apply 
to  any  cooperative  excepting  farmer  coopera- 
tives, and  In  order  to  get  the  exemption  the 
farmer  cooperative  must  measure  up  to  seven 
rigid  standards  laid  down  In  the  law.  Those 
standards  are  as  follows: 

First.  Substantially  all  of  the  voting 
membership  control,  or  voting  stock,  if  or- 
ganized on  a  stock  basis,  must  be  owned  by 
bona  fide  producers  of  pgrlcultxiral  products 
who  market  their  farm  products,  or  pur- 
chase their  farm  supplies,  through  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Second.  Basically,  the  organization,  wheth- 
er Incorporated  or  imlncorporsted,  must  be  a 
farmers',  fruit  growers',  or  like  association, 
organized  and  opera^  on  a  competitive  ba- 
sis. As  used  here,  ,'^e  term  "like"  means 
"Iiertaining  to  agriculture,  in  all  Its 
branches." 

Third.  If  an  association  is  organized  with 
capital  shares,  dividends  thereon  shall  not 
exceed  8  percent  per  annum,  or  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  of  the  State  where  issued  which- 
ever Is  greater,  on.  the  consideration  for 
which  the  shares  were  issued. 
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Fourth.  The  volume  of  business  done  with 
nonmembers  must  not  exceed  the  volume  of 
business  done  with  members,  and  as  to  pur- 
chasing activities,  the  volume  of  purchases 
made  for  nonmembers  who  are  not  farmers 
shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the  total  vol- 
ume. 

Fifth.  In  the  payment  and  crediting  of  pa- 
tronage refunds,  all  patrons  must  be  treated 
alike  whether  they  be  members  or  nonmem- 
bers. Absolutely  no  preferential  treatment 
may  be  afforded  member  patrons  over  non- 
msmber  patrons  in  the  payment,  distribu- 
tion, or  crediting  of  patronage  refunds. 

Sixth.  Reserves  created  from  patronage  re- 
tains shall  be  limited  to  those  required  by 
State  law,  or  such  as  are  reasonable  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  Interest  of  each  patron  in  re- 
tained capital  reserves  shall  be  recognized 
and  established  by  appropriate  entries  on 
the  association's  records.  The  liability  of 
the  association  to  the  patrorvs  for  such  re- 
tained reserves  shall  be  clearly  established. 
Seventh.  Proper  recorc:s  shall  always  be 
kept  to  show  the  patronage  refunds  and 
credits  of  all  patrons,  members  and  nonmem- 
b?rs  alike,  and  also  the  Interest  of  each 
patron  in  retained  reserves. 

Now,  this  tax  exemption  granted  to  farmer 
ccopsratives  amounts  to  very,  very  little  in- 
deed. About  1  percent  of  all  the  business  of 
the  United  S'.ates  is  handled  by  all  coopera- 
tives put  together  and  of  all  the  corpora- 
tions end  businesses  in  the  Nation  about 
IK  percent  are  cooperatives,  13  percent  are 
corporations,  and  E6>i  percent  are  indlvid- 
UElIy  owned  businesses  or  partnerships.  So 
It  is  Important  to  get  a  perspective  about 
th's  matter. 

The  rer.l  truth  is,  however,  that  what  the 
N2;}onal  Tax  Equality  Association  is  after  is 
to  destroy  every  cooperative  in  the  United 
States  by  compelling  the  cooperatives  to  pay 
te.s:s  not  only  upon  any  income  that  it  may 
h-ive  and  retain  for  reserves  or  that  It  may 
use  for  the  payment  of  return  upon  capital 
investment,  but  also  upon  money  paid  out 
in  patrcnege  dividends  to  cooperative  mem- 
bers or  passed  on  to  farmers  as  their  share 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a  crop.  Of 
course  the  National  Tax  Equality  Associa- 
tion is  trying  to  do  something  in  this  case 
which  simply  cannot  be  done  in  decency  or 
equity  or  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  for  none  of  this  money  fce- 
the  members  and  it  is  only  held  In  trust  for 
longs  to  the  cooperative  at  all  but  rather  to 
them  for  a  brief  p)eriod  by  the  cooperative. 
The  National  Tax  Equality  Association  and 
others  who  work  with  it  know  full  well  that 
if  they  could  have  their  way  through  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  otherwise  about 
the  double  taxation  of  cooperative  mem- 
ber's funds,  cooperatives  could  not  and  would 
not  continue  to  operate  as  they  do  at  pres- 
ent. What  then  would  the  cooperatives  do? 
This  apparently  is  something  that  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Equality  Association  has  never 
thought  of.  Because  every  cooperative  has 
always  been  in  a  position  to  undersell  Its 
competitors  if  it  wanted  to;  and  this  is 
precisely  what  they  would  do  if  a  tax  were 
levied  against  patronage  dividends.  Cooper- 
atives would  then  simply  give  their  mem- 
bers the  financial  advantages  of  coopera- 
tion by  selling  to  them  at  real  cost — that  Is 
they  would  pass  on  to  their  member  owners 
the  benefits  of  cooperation  in  lower  prices  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  year  and 
giving  them  those  benefits  by  means  of 
patronage  dividends.  Marketing  coopera- 
tives would  sell  farmers*  crops  In  pools  but 
would  have  the  checks  made  out  to  each  In- 
dividual farmer  in  the  first  place  instead  of 
in  businesslike  fashion  receiving  only  one 
check  and  then  dividing  the  proceeds  among 
the  men  who  had  grown  the  crops. 

The  principle  of  cooperation  Is  too  strong — 
too  fundamentally  right,  and  too  everlast- 
ingly necessary  as  an  antidote  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  Ills — to  be  destroyed  by  a 


device  such  as  that  suggested  by  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Equality  Association.  And  If 
these  people  really  want  some  competition 
which  they  cannot  meet  and  which  the  co- 
operatives have  refrained  from  subjecting 
them  to  up  to  date,  then  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  press  their  present  tactics.  Then. 
Indeed,  the  competition  of  cooperatives  would 
become  a  thing  to  be  feared  by  other  types 
of  business  because  the  cooperative,  after  all, 
Is  in  a  far  stronger  poeitlon  essentially  than 
any  other  type  of  business  organization. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  picture  re- 
garding this  attack  on  cooperatives  is  bright- 
er tonight  than  it  has  been  for  some  little 
time,  for  the  House  Committeee  on  Small 
Business,  after  having  received  all  the  propa- 
ganda barrage  which  the  National  Tax  Equal- 
ity Association  could  muster,  has  Issued  Its 
report  on  cooperative  taxation.  Not  only 
does  this  report  state  clearly  what  the  real 
facts  are  in  the  situation,  not  only  does  it 
make  the  essential  distinction  which  I  have 
drawn  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
cannot  tax  the  cooperative  on  income  which 
it  never  owns,  but  the  report  goes  further  and 
points  out  the  tremendous  advantage  which 
cooperatives  can  be  and  have  been  to  our 
country  and  its  people. 

Now  the  National  Tax  Equality  Association 
Is  not  the  only  agency  that  has  been  at- 
tacking cooperatives,  but  it  is  probably  the 
best  example  of  the  kind  of  unfair  and  de- 
ceitful tactics  which  are  now  being  used 
against  cooperatives  and  which  we  may  ex- 
pect to  be  further  used  in  the  future.  Under 
the  guise  of  tax  equality  this  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  has  spread  propaganda 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  particularly  to 
small  businessmen,  to  the  effect  that  a  co- 
operative was  un-American,  a  danger  to 
private  enterprise,  and  somehow  or  another 
all  tied  up  with  Government  ownership  of 
business  and  Industrr.  Of  course,  the  facts 
are  exactly  the  opposite.  For  If  America 
stands  for  anything,  she  stands  for  oppor- 
tunity for  the  common  man;  and  the  co- 
operative offers  that  common  man  his  best 
chance  to  share  In  the  ownership  of  the 
highly  Integrated  business  and  industry  of 
today.  Furthermore,  cooperatives  are  the 
opposite  of  Government  ownership  because 
they  offer  the  one  best  chance  for  private  in- 
dividuals in  our  Nation  to  solve  their  eco- 
nomic problems  without  reliance  upon  Gov- 
ernment. And  finally,  cooperatives  are  one 
of  the  best  defenses  of  true  private  enterprise 
for  the  reason  that  they  almost  alone  have 
proved  able  to  stand  across  the  path  of  mo- 
nopolistic control  of  business  and  industry 
and  open  up  once  again  opportunity  for  fair 
competition  on  the  part  of  all. 

Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  monopo- 
listic forces  are  so  hard  at  work  in  Washing- 
ton, as  I  am  sure  they  are  in  Kansas.  More 
and  more  I  have  noticed  that  their  propa- 
ganda la  aimed  at  cooperatives,  though  in 
years  past  this  was  not  so  much  the  case. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  lobbies  in  Wash- 
ington is  the  major  oil  company  lobby. 
Their  most  recent  success  has  been  to  bring 
about  the  abandonment  of  what  are  known 
as  the  Big  Inch  and  the  Little  Big  Inch  pipe 
lines  running  from  east  Texas  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  These  lines  were  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  east  coast  petroleum 
shortage  during  the  war.  There  was  opposi- 
tion to  their  construction  at  the  time  from 
the  major  oil  interests  and  that  opposition, 
as  well  as  their  present  activity,  of  course, 
stems  from  a  great  fear  that  these  lines  may 
become  common  carriers.  At  persent  practi- 
cally all  the  pipe  lines  in  the  United  States 
are  owned  by  pipe-line  companies  which  in 
turn  belong  to  the  major  oil  companies.  All 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  freeze  out  a  co- 
operative or  small  producer  Is  to  make  It  im- 
possible for  them  to  get  their  oil  into  the 
pipe  line.  Exorbitant  rates  have  been 
charged  for  pipe-line  transpco'tatlon  and 
these  in  turn  have  filled  the  coffers  of  the 


major  oil  companies,  giving  them  a  tremen- 
dous competitive  advantage. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States  and  the  National  Cooperatives  have 
protested  vigorously  against  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Big  and  Uttle  Big  Inch  pipe  lines 
for  the  cooperatives  have  a  natural  Interest  in 
seeing  the  consumers'  best  Interests  pro- 
moted and  they  also  are  fighting  the  battle 
of  the  independent  oil  producers  at  the  same 
time.  What  ought  to  be  done,  of  course, 
is  that  the  Big  Inch  and  the  Little  Big  Inch 
ought  to  be  operated  either  by  a  Government 
agency  or  under  lease  by  a  private  agency  as 
common  carriers  for  anyone  desiring  to  ship 
petroleum  or  petroleum  products  through 
them.  Were  this  done,  however.  It  would 
have  substantial  effect  on  the  major  oil  com- 
panies' monopoly.  It  was  significant,  It  seems 
to  me.  that  the  major  oil  companies  seeking 
abandonment  of  these  two  pipe  lines,  to- 
gether with  the  tremendous  investment  of 
public  money  which  has  been  put  into  them, 
frequently  stated  their  position  that  what- 
ever was  done  with  the  lines,  the  cooperatives 
should  have  no  part  In  their  use  or  owner- 
ship. This  is  only  one  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  kind  of  progress  which  the  co- 
operatives would  like  to  see  made  for  the 
benefit  of  all  people  as  well  as  small-business 
enterprise,  is  fought  and  all  too  frequently 
stifled  by  the  hand  of  the  monoply. 

I  hope,  too,  that  our  memories  will  not  be 
so  short  as  to  forget  t  xe  manner  in  which 
International  cartels  controlled  largely  from 
Germany  were  able  to  exact  exorbitant  prices 
for  many  necessary  commodities  in  the  pe- 
riod before  the  war.  Tungsten  carbide,  so 
necessary  for  high-speed  cutting  tools,  is  only 
one  example  of  this.  Neither  should  we  for- 
get the  world-wide  control  of  explosives  and 
pharmacevticals  by  the  chemical  cartel  head- 
ed by  I.  G.  Farben  or  the  manner  in  which 
aluminum  and  magnesium  were  monop- 
olized and  their  supply  restricted  in  the  pre- 
war period. 

And  so  I  come  to  the  conclusion  of  my 
speech  which  is  a  frank  appeal  for  unity 
among  all  cooperators  everywhere.  We  must 
cease  to  think  of  ourselves  as  members  of 
farm  cooperatives  or  consumer  cooperatives 
or  credit  unions  or  electric-service  coopera- 
tives or  insurance  cooperatives,  and  must 
learn  to  regard  ourselves  simply  as  members 
of  a  great  world-wide  cooperative  movement. 
More  particularly,  we  must  remember  the 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  our  own  country  which  a  tmlted  coopera- 
tive movement  can  make. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  the  well- 
financed  and  sometimes  bitter  opposition  to 
this  great  movement  of  the  common  people 
which  has  already  shown  Itself  will  prob- 
ably be  intensified. 

Every  great  movement  the  world  has  ever 
known  has  passed  through  three  stages.  The 
first  of  these  has  been  that  of  ridicule  and 
Indifference.  Every  great  religious  move- 
ment has  passed  through  such  a  period.  The 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion  Himself 
was  no  exception.  The  movement  for  free 
public  education,  the  labor  movement,  the 
anti-child-labor  crusade,  above  all  perhaps 
the  movement  for  world  peace — all  of  these 
have  been  in  their  early  stages  regarded  with 
indifference  if  not  with  ridicule  by  the  ma- 
jority of  human  beings.  There  are  those, 
however,  who  prefer  ridicule  and  Indifference 
to  the  even  greater  difficulties  which  en- 
counter a  great  movement  when  it  passes 
Into  the  second  stage  of  its  development. 
For  that  second  stage  Is  that  of  opposition 
and  bitter  attempts  to  destroy  It. 

Christianity  passed  through  this  period 
during  the  persecution  by  Roman  emperors 
and  others  and  all  the  other  movements  for 
himian  betterment  which  I  have  mentioned 
have  had  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  this 
second  period  of  their  development.  The 
cooperation  movement  will  be  no  exception. 
And  as  we  meet  here  tonight  the  one 
thought  above  all  others  which  should  be 


uppermost  in  our  minds  Is  this:  Either  this 
movement  to  which  we  are  all  so  devoted 
must  gird  Itself  for  the  rigors  of  the  second 
period  of  its  development  or  it  must  give 
up  the  hope  of  making  the  worth-while  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  human  prob- 
lems of  which  It  is  undoubtedly  capable. 

The  third  stage  In  the  development  of  any 
great   movement    is   that   of   Its   successful 
establishment  as   an   accepted   part   of  the 
life    of    society.     It    may    well    be    that    In 
Scandinavia,    in    England,    in    Nova    Scotia, 
and  perhaps  In  one  or  two  other  places  In 
the    world    the    cooperatives    have    already 
passed  Irito  this  third  stage.     In   our   own 
country  I  think  we  must  frankly  face  the 
fact  that  this  movement  Is  just  coming  of 
age  and  is  only  just  entering  that  second 
period   of  opposition  and  well-laid  attempt 
at  Its  destruction  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
In  some  of  our  SUtes — in  Vermont,  in  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  here  In  the  Consum- 
er's Cooperative  Association  territory,  and  on 
the  producer  side  at  least  in  my  own  State 
of  California— there   has   been   developed   a 
pretty   thorough   understanding   and   accep- 
tance of  the  correct  role  of  cooperatives  in 
the  world  of  the  future,  but  I  doubt  that 
anywhere    In    the    United    States    we    have 
passed  fully  into  the  third  stage  of  develop- 
ment.    Our  task  is  to  reach  it  in  time  to 
offer    to    mankind    the    fundamental    hope 
which  this  movement  can   give.     If  1  were 
to  make  one  proposal  to  a  great  cooperative 
meeting  like  this  one.  it  would  be  that  the 
cooperatives   tell   their  story   oftener,   more 
effectively,  with  greater  conviction,  and  with 
greater  skill   than   they   have  done   hereto- 
fore.    We  all  know  that  cooperatives  fail  un- 
less they  have  good  management.    We  know 
that  the  forces  opposed  to  cooperatives  al- 
ways retain  the  very  best  talent  that  money 
can  buy  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  propa- 
ganda.    We  can  and  mxist  match  that  talent. 
Never   before   have   cooperatives   been   so 
needed  as  a  means  of  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  American  farmers  or  as  a  means  of 
restoring    opportunity    for    ownership    and 
hence  for  a  solid  stake  in  the  welfare  of  a 
free  society  for  all  the  people.    Never  before, 
however,   have   cooperatives   been   subjected 
to   so   bitter   an   attack   as   at   the   present 
moment. 

Therefore  In  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
In  Britain  or  China,  or  the  four  comers  of 
the  world,  let  every  man  who  cares  about  the 
future  of  this  country  learn  the  true  facts 
about  what  cooperatives  really  are  and  about 
what  they  really  stand  for — let  him  realize 
that  they  are  not  the  enemies  of  small  busi- 
ness but  are  on  the  other  hand  the  only 
Instrumentality  so  far  devised  which  can  be 
imquestionably  successful  in  meeting  monop- 
oly on  its  own  ground  and  breaking  its  power, 
the  only  road  mankind  can  in  these  perilous 
days  travel  with  genuine  hope,  the  only 
means  that  can  give  him  freedom  and  se- 
curity at  the  same  time  and  by  his  own 
efforts  rather  than  the  paternalism  of  govern- 
ment, the  only  power  among  nations  that  can 
prevent  the  frightfulness  of  an  atomic  war. 


The  Worst  Lobby  of  All 
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Wednesday.  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  GIPPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wareham  (Mass.)  Courier  of 
May  10.  1946: 


THE    WORST    LOBBY    OF    ALL 

Any  Investigation  of  pressure  groups  now 
active  in  Washington  should  not  overlook  the 
most  dangerous  of  all,  that  group  of  bureau- 
crats that  is  ever  imp)ortunlng  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  in  favor  of  their  particular 
interests. 

This  group  of  office  holders  appears  at  every 
hearing  In  Its  own  tehalf,  broadcasu  to  the 
public  and  writes  articles  for  the  newspapers. 
It  makes  broad  statements  as  to  what  will 
happen  if  anything  is  done  to  Interfere  with 
their  activities,  and  even  asserts  that  dire 
calamity  will  befall  the  country  if  their  ad- 
vice is  not  heeded. 

It  Issues  more  propaganda  than  all  the 
others  combined  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
state  as  facts  what  Is  their  own  personal 
opinions.  They  quote  figures  and  statistics 
colored  to  uphold  their  side  of  the  argument 
and  many  people  take  them  for  facts  and  are 
frightened  into  giving  them  their  support. 

They  call  their  opponents  harsh  names  and 
doubt  their  good  Intentions.  In  other  words, 
they  operate  just  as  any  other  lobby  does  and 
use  the  same  methods.  The  only  difference 
between  them  is  that  they  spend  public 
funds  for  their  propaganda,  which  makes 
them  much  worse  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
who  understand  it. 

Congress  votes  them  into  office  and  appro- 
priates the  money  with  which  they  operate 
and  then  allows  them  to  use  their  power  to 
keep  what  they  have  got  and  to  lobby  for 
more.  Men  like  Chester  Bowles  appear  as  dic- 
tators and  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  them. 


Strikes  and  tke  Law 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  May 
8,  1946: 

STKIKXS  AND  THE  LAW 

This  ought  to  be  the  last  Nation-wide  coal 
strike  and  it  will  be  the  last  if  Congress  does 
its  duty. 

The  laws  of  this  country  as  they  now  stand 
permit  paralyzing  strikes.  Mr.  Lewis  and  his 
followers  have  already  deprived  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  of  all  or  part 
of  their  wages.  Interstate  and  local  com- 
merce are  being  strangled.  Factories  are 
closing.  Stores  and  offices  are  operating  un- 
der heavy  handicaps.  Immense  losses  and 
Inconveniences  are  being  inciured.  There  is 
danger  to  life  and  health  In  tlie  threatened 
interruption  of  water  and  sewage  services. 
Every  day  the  outlook  becomes  more  menac- 
ing, but  all  of  this  Is  lawful. 

Far  from  forbidding  a  relatively  small 
group  of  men,  acting  in  concert,  to  strangle 
the  country,  the  statutes  protect  them  in 
doing  so.  "The  strike  cannot  be  enjoined  by 
the  courts  and  as  the  leaders  have  violated 
no  law  they  cannot  be  prosecuted. 

It  isn't  often  that  the  Tribune  is  found 
saying  there  ought  to  be  a  law.  but  this 
time  there  is  nothing  else  that  can  be  said 
or  sbotild  be  said.  Even  if  the  demands  of 
the  union  were  wholly  Just,  the  means 
adopted  for  winning  acceptance  of  them  are 
far  outside  the  pale  of  civilized  conduct. 

Nobody's  private  cause  is  so  Just  that  he  is 
warranted  in  declaring  war  on  his  fellow 
countrymen  to  gain  his  ends.  Governments 
exist  primarily  to  protect  society  against  this 
kind  of  willful  and  destructive  selfish  new. 


What  can  Congress  do  about  It?  One  thing 
Congress  cant  do  Is  pass  a  law  requiring  any- 
body, acting  by  hiinself,  to  work  in  a  coid 
mine  or  anywhere  elae.  against  his  will.  That 
would  be  riavery.  and  slavery  is  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution.  One  thing  that  Congress 
needn't  do  is  forbid  all  coal  strikes.  An  - 
interruption  cf  operations  In  a  single  mine, 
or  In  the  mines  of  a  single  employer,  or  even 
in  a  single  coal  field  will  not  paralyse  the 
Nation.  The  strikes  that  must  be  forbidden 
are  those  which  Invcdve  so  many  mines  In  so 
many  coal  fields  that  the  Nation's  life  to 
Imperiled. 

The  law  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  protect- 
ing the  coal  supply,  for  Mr.  Lewis  and  his 
union  are  not  the  only  potential  offenders.  ' 
A  general  railroad  strike  wculd  be  as  bad,  or 
worse.  A  strike  of  Government  employees 
would  be  paralyzing.  So  would  a  strike  in 
major  utilities,  including  principal  power 
companies  and  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies. Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
about  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  labor 
relations  In  these  Industries  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  un- 
der the  Wagner  Act  and  the  wages-and-houn 
law.    Congress  can  act,  and  It  should. 

Congress  will  act  If  the  Members  have  even 
a  lalnt  understanding  of  the  eentlmenu  of 
their  constituents.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  enraged,  and  justly  so,  not  only  at  the 
callous  Indifference  to  their  welfare  disclosed 
by  the  union,  bu|  more  especially  at  the  un- 
willingness of  their  Government  to  protect 
them  against  the  outrage.  They  know  In 
their  bones  that  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress have  allowed'the  situation  to  grow  from 
bad  to  worse  only  because  of  fear  of  the 
political  strength  of  organized  labor. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  House,  which  is 
closer  to  the  people  than  the  Senate,  has 
been  the  less  timid.  The  House  approved 
the  moderate  Case  bill,  but  the  Senate  has 
smothered  It.  Mr.  Truman  and  his  Senators 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  less  to  be  feared 
politically  from  a  continuation  of  the  coal 
sUlke  than  from  forbidding  It  and  all  similar 
strikes  against  the  Nation.  Senator  Lucas  Is 
not  the  smartest  man  In  Washington,  but  he 
isn't  so  dumb  that  he  doesn't  know  public 
sentiment  In  Illinois,  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  highly  Industrialized  States  and  one  of 
its  most  important  coal-producing  SUtes. 
When  Mr.  Lucas  denounced  the  strike  he 
knew  he  wasn't  hurting  himself  politically. 
The  rest  will  find  It  out  In  time,  but  the 
awakening  may  come  too  late  to  save  them. 


AmTeU  Deplores  Misuse  of  Priority  Rights 
on  Surplus  Purchases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  FLomu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Plorida.  Mr.  Speajcer. 
imder  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Amvets  deploring  mis- 
use of  priority  rights  on  surplus  pur- 
chases, together  with  a  news  item  refer- 
ring to  such  charges: 
AirvsTS  DcpLOKBB  Mictjsz  OF  PKioamr  Rights 

OW    StTSPLtm    PUBCHASCS 

(By  J.  H.  Lelb,  national  legislative  director) 
Amvets  has  steadfastly  maintained  that 
no  veteran  should  use  Ills  honorable  dis- 
charge as  a  front  for  any  other  IndivldtiaJ 
or  group. 


f 
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ingty  nec—a 17  as  an  antidote  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  ills — to  be  destroyed  by  a 


cnarged    for    pipe-line    transportation    and 
these  in  turn  bave  filled  tbe  coffers  of  tbe 


And    as    we    meet    here    tonight    the    one 
thought  above  all  others  which  should  be 
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Th^  statement  released  on  May  14,  1946. 
by  the  War  Assets  Administration  that  vet- 
erans are  using  their  priorities  to  put  selfish 
and  greedy  individuals  into  business  is  de- 
plorable. 

We  believe  that  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
iQ.  passing  the  surplus  bill  was  to  help  indi- 
vidual veter&ns  secure  surplus  property  and 
was  not  aimed  to  establish  veterans  cliques 
through  which  commercial  Interests  could 
profiteer. 

During  conferences  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  WAA  officials  last  week.  Amvets 
specifically^  recommended  that  steps  be  taken 
to  protect  the  rank-and-file  veteran  as  well 
as  the  Government  from  any  individual  who 
wears  the  honorable  discharge  button  to  se- 
cure preferential  profits  by  deliberate  mis- 
representation of  the  Intent  of  the  law, 
which  was  to  provide  veterans  with  surplus 
priorities  for  the  purchase  of  goods  for  use 
in  their  own  homes  or  businesses.  The  law, 
in  our  opinion,  was  not  intended  to  use  the 
veteran  for  black-market  purposes  or  to  vise 
him  to  make  a  batch  of  postwar  millionaires 
as  was  the  case  after  the  last  war. 

Amvets  hopes  that  the  Congress  will  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  see  that 
the  WAA  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
carry  through  the  prosecution  of  any  vet- 
eran who  attempts  to  use  hard-won  pref- 
erence for  profiteering  through  the  purchase 
end  sale  of  surplus  goods. 

Tlie  preferences  granted  by  Congress  not 
oniy  on  surplus,  but  on  other  benefits,  have 
been  won  at  too  great  a  cost  to  be  placed 
in  Jeopardy  because  of  greedy  activities  of 
a  few  veterans  whose  only  thought  is  to  reap 
the  harvest  for  themselves  to  the  disad- 
\zntstge  of  all  the  other  veterans. 

The  following  article  speaks  for  itself: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  14.  1946] 

•"VETKBANS   FRONT   FOR   DEALERS.    WAA   CHARGES 

MISUSE     OF     PRIORITIES     ON     StTRPLUS     GOODS 
TERMED   A  'SCANDAL' 

"Misuse  of  veterans'  priorities  to  buy  sur- 
plus property  has  developed  into  'almost  a 
scandal'  in  some  areas.  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration officials  asserted  last  night. 

"Increasing  evidence  that  veterans  are  be- 
ing used  as  illegal  'fronts'  by  which  dealers 
obtain  Government  surpluses  has  prompted 
an  accelerated  drive  against  the  racket,"  a 
WAA  spokesman  said. 

"Such  cases  bulk  large,  he  reported,  on  a 
list  of  160  cases  of  suspected  surplus  frauds 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"Twenty-one  persons  now  are  awaiting  trial 
on  fraud,  collusion  and  other  charges,  and 
hundreds  have  been  investigated. 

"WAA  confirmed  a  report  in  the  Surplus 
War  Property  Newsletter,  a  private  weekly 
publication  for  btisinessmen.  that  widespread 
manipulation  of  the  veterans"  priority  certifi- 
cates is  'threatening  to  endanger  orderly  and 
lair  dispoaal.  ^ 

"  'Reports  indicate  that  some  companies 
and  individuals  are  using  veterans  to  buy 
surplus:  that  some  veterans  are  going  into 
the  business  of  acquiring  surplus,  not  for  use 
personally  or  in  their  own  enterprises,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  others.'  the 
news  letter  said. 

"  'Veterans'  certificates  are  getting  to  hav« 
a  dollar  value,  being  employed  to  obtain  sur- 
pltia  not  for  the  veterans  themselves  as  Con- 
graaa  Intended,  but  for  commercial  reasons.' 

"Under  the  new  veterans'  priority  law. 
jreterans  no  longer  need  to  show  that  goods 
they  intend  to  purchase  are  for  their  own 
business  u«e.  The  only  requirement  is  that 
they  certify  the  goods  will  not  be  used  for 
resale. 

"WAA  has  htsltated  to  take  its  problem  to 
OnnfiMi.  MRM  oOlcisia  said,  because  o(  Con- 
VwrnWi  uaIywmU  reluctance  to  crark  down 
on  servlcemfu.  The  Depsrtment  of  Juttlce 
•tmtlarly  ts  uuwUlinc  to  ito  to  court  uuIms  a 
ts  ftAfrftnt  tuoufh  tu  ovtreooM  »  juryi 


natural   reluctance   to   send   a  veteran   to 
prison. 

"  'We  are  laying  for  the  dealers  who  are  In 
the  racket  corrupting  and  hiring  veterans  to 
misuse  their  certificates,'  the  WAA  spokesman 
said." 


Working  Conditions  of  Coal  Miners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  at  a  meeting  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment— Federal  Security  Agency  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, before  which  Secretary  of 
Labor  Schwellenbach  testified,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Neely]  made  the  statement  that 
every  day  for  the  past  40  years,  rain  or 
shine,  summer  or  winter,  five  coal  miners 
have  met  their  deaths  from  accidents  in 
the  mines. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  present  dif- 
ferences between  the  coal  operators  and 
John  L.  Lewis  the  conditions  under  which 
these  coal  miners  live  and  work  have  en- 
tirely been  forgotten.  I  trust  that  this 
Congress  and  the  fair-minded  American 
public  will  not  overlook  tlie  sorry  housing, 
sanitary  and  working  conditions  in  this, 
the  most  hazardous  of  all  industries. 

The  following  interesting  letter  ap- 
peared in  last  night's  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  14, 1946,  in  which 
a  Pennsylvania  coal  miner  replies  to 
critics  of  John  L,  Lewis: 

LETTEnS  TO  THE  STAR 
A    MINER   REPLIES  TO   CRmCS   OF   JOHN    L.    LEWIS 

Representatives  and  Senators  are  ranting 
about  John  L.  Lewis  being  a  dictator  and  the 
effect  the  strike  is  having  on  our  general 
economy,  but  not  a  word  is  being  said  of  in- 
vestigating the  conditions  under  which  the 
miners  live  and  work. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  not  asking  for  a  thing  but 
what  he  was  directed  to  at  the  last  interna- 
tional convention  and  the  miners  are  back 
of  him. 

We  are  not  a  minority  group,  but  we  have 
been  treated  as  such  because  of  an  Insane 
desire  to  get  John  L.'s  hide  hung  on  the  fence 
regardless  of  the  cost  to  the  miners. 

Housing  and  sanitary  conditions  are  dis- 
graceful in  most  mining  communities.  Most 
of  the  people  who  are  condemning  Mr.  Lewis 
and  his  miners  would  not  believe  that  such 
conditions  could  e.^lst  in  our  modern,  big- 
hearted  country.  If  such  conditions  existed 
in  any  city,  the  property  owner  would  be  put 
in  Jail. 

I  mention  particularly  outside  toilets  and 
some  of  them  built  on  hills  15  feet  higher 
than  the  houses  and  running  over  every  t;me 
it  rains  and  in  the  summer  giving  off  a  stench 
that  pervades  the  entire  community. 

Nearly  every  other  Industry  in  the  country 
has  a  pension  plan  of  some  sort  but  not  the 
mining  Industry. 

The  casualty  rate  In  the  coal  mines  of  our 
country  exceeded  that  of  World  War  II  for 
the  first  9  years. 

Coal  mining  is  conceded  to  be  the  most 
hAiardous  ot  all  lndu«trt»«,  It  also  ts  one 
cf  the  most  str«>nuovts  and  unhealthy,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  vrntllatlon 
problems  encountered  undrrgixmnd.    Thtre 


are  various  gases  generated  and  encountered 
underground  which  add  to  normal  air  needs 
of  the  men  working,  necessitating  the  fenc- 
ing of  air  throughout  the  mines.  The  aver- 
age temporatxire  in  a  mine  Is  50°  Fahren- 
heit, and  many  of  the  men  work  where 
they  get  wet  to  the  skin  from  water  seeping 
from  the  roof;  so  you  can  Imagine  what  tiiat 
would  do  to  the  health  of  the  men.  Others 
work  in  an  unbelievable  atmosphere  of  smoke 
and  dust.  There  is  no  provision  made  to 
take  care  of  these  men  when  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  work.  They  are  cast  aside  Ike 
any  piece  of  equipment  the  operator  owns. 

Our  wage  scale  in  the  various  classif  ca- 
tions of  skilled  labor  is  on  the  average  much 
lower  than  steel,  automotive,  and  shipyard 
workers,  yet  we  are  tied  to  a  prewar  wage 
scale.  I 

Why  In  the  name  of  common  sense  don't 
some  of  the  people  who  are  so  critical,  of 
Mr.  Lewis  investigate  the  indictment  that 
was  presented  against  the  operators?  I  don't 
mean  some  of  the  model  towns  and  mines  nor 
an  operator-conducted  investigation.  Con- 
tact any  of  us  or  invite  us  down  there  and 
let  us  present  our  case.  I  will  gladly  apjiear 
anywhere  for  an  impartial  investigation. 

Wm.  M.  Seelet. 

Marsteller,  Pa. 


Appointment  of  American  Ceramic  Engi- 
neers To  Assist  Japanese  Pottery 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  the  State  Department,  through 
Mr.  T.  M.  Brewer,  recruitment  oS.cer, 
Special  Recruitment  Section,  Division  of 
Departmental  Personnel,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Homer  Laughlin,  care  of  the 
American  Domestic  Pottery  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  who  has 
been  dead  for  33  years,  seeking  his  as- 
sistance in  the  selection  of  two  ceramic 
engineers  to  serve  as  advisers  to  the 
Chief  of  Economic  and  Scientific  Section 
of  the  Military  Government  and  Control 
Activities  in  Japan  regarding  technical 
problems  of  the  Japanese  ceramic  in- 
dustry. The.  letter  was  delivered  to  Mr. 
J.  M.  Wells,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.,  at  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Evidently  the  State  Department  is  dis- 
regarding the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
ceramic  industry  was  the  chief  competi- 
tor in  American  markets  for  the  Ameri- 
can pottery  industry  before  the  war,  and 
it  is  utterly  unmindful  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  American  pottery  wor.<ers. 
Otherwise  it  would  not  have  a^kod  for 
American  ceramic  engineers  to  help  the 
Japanese  ceramic  Industry  regarding  its 
technical  problems.  It  is  well  kno\x  n  to 
everyone  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and 
should  be  known  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  un«ier  the  so-called  rec:.pro- 
cal  trade-agreements  law  Is  vested  with 
authority  to  make  trade  aBreemenU  with 
foreign  countries,  that  Japanese  pottery 
drove  American  pottery  oIT  the  American 
market  and  was  Uie  cause  o(  widespread 


May  10.  1946: 


'^^^%*A  A^A 


cAAot,  piiuiaiiijr   I.U  ^svjtwi.  ovK^icbjr  n|(AA.uo^    i.j 

kind  of  willful  and  destructive  selflahneps. 


or  group. 
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unemplo3rment  in  the  American  pottery 
industry. 

This  brazen- request  by  the  State  De- 
partment was  answered  by  Mr.  Wells  un- 
der date  of  April  1.  1946.  A  photostatic 
copy  of  the  SLate  Department  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Laughlin  and  copy  of  Mr. 
Wells'  letter  in  reply  thereto  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  19,  1946. 
Mr.  Homer  Laughlin, 

American  Domestic  Pottery 
Manufacturing  Co., 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Dear  Mr.  Laughlin:  We  are  seeking  your 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  two  ceramic  en- 
gineers to  serve  as  advisers  to  the  chief  of 
the  economic  and  scientific  section  of  the 
military  government  and  control  activities 
in  Japan  regarding  technical  problems  of  the 
Japanese  ceramic  industry. 

We  do  not  have  full  details  regarding  the 
duties  but  we  understand  that  these  posi- 
tions require  highly  qualified  technicians 
with  a  broad  exoerience  in  the  various  fields 
of  ceramics.  The  salaries  will  range  up  to 
$7,800  per  annum. 

All  positions  in  the  military  government 
activities  are.  of  course,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  War  Department.  In  accordance 
with  a  cooperative  arrangement,  however,  the 
Dspartment  of  State  Is  respxjnslble  for  re- 
cruiting and  recommending  personnel  for 
certain  specialized  positions  such  as  these. 
The  minimum  period  for  an  assignment  of 
this  nature  is  9  months,  though  it  is  hoped 
that  an  appointee  may  remain  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  Transportation  is  provided  at 
Government  expense,  and  living  costs  are 
exceedingly  low  since  the  Army  provides  liv- 
ing quarters  and  meals  similar  to  those  of 
officers  at  a  nominal  charge  of  approximately 
$40  per  month.  Families  cannot  accompany 
civilian  appointees  at  present,  but  there  Is  a 
fair  prospect  that  they  may  be  able  to  follow 
later  on  in  the  summer  or  fall. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  any  sugges- 
tions which   you  may  be   In  a  position  to 
make  regarding  personnel  who  may  be  quali- 
fied for  and  interested  In  these  positions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

T.  M.  Brewer. 
Recruitment  Officer,  Special  Recruit' 
ment  Section,  Division  of  Depart- 
mental Personnel. 

The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.. 

Newell.  W.  Va.,  AprU  1,  1946. 
Hon.  James  P.  Byrnes, 

Secretary,  the  State  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Several  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Homer  Laughlin,  American 
Dcmestic  Pottery  Manufacturing  Co..  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  signed  by  T.  M.  Brewer, 
Recruitment  Officer.  Special  Recruitment 
Section.  Division  of  Departmental  Personnel. 

The  letter  requested  that  we  recommend 
two  experienced  and  competent  ceramic  engi- 
neers for  service  In  Japan  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  Department,  to  teach  the  Japanese 
how  to  improve  and  Increase  their  production 
of  ceramic  products. 

This  Is  the  most  brazen  example  I  have  yet 
encountered  of  the  State  Department's  con- 
suming desire  to  spend  our  people's  tax 
money  to  take  their  Jobs  away.  It  is  par- 
ticularly galling  that  the  beneficiary  of  this 
Incredible  plan  should  be  the  vicious,  blood- 
thirsty Japs  who  were  responsible  for  the 
killing  and  mRlmlng  of  so  many  thousands 
of  our  fine  young  men— many  of  th«m  from 
our  ceramic  Industry.  Just  what  answer  can 
there  be  to  our  question  "Why  doe*  our  Qov- 
ernment  apend  our  money  to  make  Jobs  for 
the  membere  of  thlsi  deeplcnble  race,  which 
will  mean  thnt  our  men,  who  fought  and  »uf. 
ferrd  In  deresttng  them.  wlU  b«  walking  tbe 
itrvtti  Jablctet" 
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Now  please  do  not  Insult  my  Intelligence 
by  dragging  out  the  old  and  absurd  bromide 
that  we  must  buy  their  competitive  merchan- 
dise so  that  our  workmen  will  have  employ- 
ment In  making  the  things  they  wUl  buy  from 
us  in  return. 

Let  us  take  a  single  simple  example  and 
see  how  we  Americans  make  out.  Fust  of 
all.  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  in  reporting  the  balance  of 
trade  figures,  uses  the  Indefensible  and  wholly 
fallacious  method  of  balancing  Imports  at 
foreign  values  against  exports  at  American 
values.  So  we  accept  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  china  dlnnerware  (Japanese  value) 
to  balance  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  (Ameri- 
can value)  of  automobiles,  business  ma- 
chines, farm  machinery,  or  what  have  you. 
In  manufacturing  the  china  dlnnerware  In 
an  American  factory,  that  such  an  import 
displaces,  there  would  be  paid  out  in  wages 
to  American  workmen  more  than  $1,200. 
The  wages  paid  out  for  producing  the  bal- 
ancing export  of  automobUes  or  what  not, 
would  be  less  than  $200.  And  you  ask  us,  as 
though  It  was  a  patriotic  duty,  to  assist  you 
in  spending  the  pottery  worker's  tax  money 
to  improve  and  increase  the  dishes  made  in 
Japan  for  export  to  the  United  States. 
Fantastic! 

You  will  admit.  I  am  sure,  that  It  is  in- 
concelvablejGreat  Britain  or  any  other  of  the 
United  Nations  would  give  a  moment's  con- 
sideration to  a  plan  so  prejudicial  to  the 
welfare  of  a  large  number  cf  Its  nationals  as 
Is  this.  Is  our  State  Department  then  the 
only  one  that  is  right  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  wrong? 

Another  question.  On  what  information 
and  by  what  reasoning  did  the  State  Depart- 
ment determine  that  American  ceramists 
could  teach  anything  to  the  Japanese  potters? 
Before  the  war  they  were  making  and  selling 
in  this  country  just  as  fine  china  as  any  made 
here  and  at  less  than  one-half  the  American 
cost  of  production.  At  that  time,  according 
to  the  "Tariff  Commission  reports.  Japan  was 
shipping  more  than  80  percent  of  all  of  the 
china  dlnnerware  used  In  the  United  States. 
England  furnished  about  15  percent  and.  of 
the  balance,  only  3  percent  was  produced  In 
American  factories. 

If  the  State  Department  must  spend 
money  on  ceramic  technicians,  would  It  not 
be  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  common  sense 
to  pay  them  to  work  with  the  American 
potters  In  an  effort  to  produce  china  that 
could  compete  in  price  with  the  Imports? 
But  I  presume  it  would  be  pure  Isolationism 
to  suggest  that  the  State  Department  should 
show  some  remote  Interest  in  job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  people  who  supply  ♦he  funds  to 
carry  on  its  activities. 

It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that  this 
letter  might  actually  reach  your  hands.  Mr. 
Bvrnes;    but.   if   it  should,  will   you  please 
advise   Mr.  Brewer  that   his  request    Is   re- 
spectfully but  very  definitely  refused. 
Very  truly  yours. 
The  Homer  Laughun  China  Co., 
J.  M.  Wells,  Secretory- Treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  correspond- 
ence was  called  to  my  attention  I  imme- 
diately joined  Mr.  Wells  in  protesting  to 
the  State  Department  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  American  ceramic  engi- 
neers to  help  the  Japanese  pottery  in- 
dustry. Fortunately,  that  protest  was 
successful,  and  the  State  D3partment 
now  tells  me  that  the  request  for  two 
American  ceramic  engineers  has  been 
withdrawn. 

The  magazine  Retailing  last  October 
printed  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Tokyo 
which  is  self-explanatory,  and  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

ToKTO.  September  19.— Ool.  Raymond 
Kramtr.  newly  appolnttd  Obltf  of  the  Army 
Scoaomlo  and  Bcientittc  Beotlon  in  Japan,  la 


on  leave  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  Beldlng- 
Heminway  Co.,  and  Is  a  director  of  Olmbel 
Bros.,  Allied  Stores  Corp..  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Interstate  Department  Storea. 

Reestabllshment  of  Japan's  pottery  Indus- 
try will  be  strongly  urged  by  Colonel  Kramer, 
who  stated  this  should  be  a  comparatively 
easy  task.  Yesterday  he  had  one  Japaneae 
bring  In  a  plan  for  the  reconstitution  of  all 
phases  of  the  ceramic  Industry  to  the  extent 
America  is  Interested  In  procuring  such  mer- 
chandise. It  is  expected  to  be  available  In  a 
reLitlvely  short  time. 

Colonel  Kramer  emphasized  that  this  in- 
dustry can  be  molded  along  such  patterns 
as  importers  desire. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  sort  of 
thing  which  the  State  Department  re- 
cently proposed,  that  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  many  American  industries  to 
prosper  when  foreign  industries  that 
have  been  damaged  by  the  war  are  re- 
stored to  production  and  their  products 
begin  to  flood  American  markets.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  same  administration  policy 
which  was  followed  by  the  War  Reloca- 
tion Authority  during  the  war  when  that 
Authority  announced  its  intention  to 
employ  interned  Japanese  at  Hart  Moun- 
tain. Wyo..  in  a  modern  American  pot- 
tery built  by  the  War  Relocation  Author- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  training  the  in- 
terned Japanese  in  the  most  modern 
American  methods  of  pottery  manufac- 
ture. At  that  time  I  protested  the  policy 
of  the  War  Relocation  Authority  and 
what  they  intended  to  do  at  Hart  Moun- 
tain, Wyo..  and  the  project  was  subse- 
quently entirely  abandoned. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  we  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  American  working  people 
and  American  industry  at  heart  will  not 
permit  ourselves  to  t>e  led  astray  and 
continue  to  follow  the  fallacious  policy 
of  promoting  foreign  imports  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  workers  and  Ameri- 
can industry. 


State  Regulation  of  Oil  Indnstry  by  Anglo- 
American  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted,  I  am  inserting 
at  this  time  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the  May 
8,  1946,  issue  of  the  Port  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  entitled  "State  Regulation  of 
Oil  Industry  Threatened  by  Anglo- 
American  Pact."  \;hich  favorably  dis- 
cusses a  brief  on  that  subject  proposed 
by  Mr.  Elmer  Patman.  prominent  attor- 
ney of  Houston.  Tex.,  who  was  formerly 
attorney  for  the  oil  and  gas  division  of 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission.  It  is  as 
follows: 

■TATX  axOCLATION  OF  OIL  INOtniVT  TURKATXItlS 
ar  ANOLO-AMBUCAN  PACT 

Peacetime  cefulatloa  of  tha  oU  ladwtry 
U  an  exclusive  funettoa  of  tlM  Hatti.  and 
every  effort  which  has  been  OMda  to  ahift 
the  refutatory  power  to  tbe  P«d««l  Oorw-n* 
aent  ao  far  hat  bera  raeoHtfuUy  rwuatcd. 
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It  U  »  iftf*  Mtumptlon  th«t  If  »  propoMi  to 
amend  th«  United  StfttM  Oonititutlon  to  m 
tn  glr«  tlM  FMltr»l  Oovtrnment  cnntrnl  of 
the  petroUum  lndu»try  wtre  submitted  to 
the  BtatM  It  would  be  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. HnvinK  hed  a  tASte  of  Federal  con- 
trol in  wartime,  the  Industry  wanta  none  of 
It  tn  peacetime. 

Oppoaltlon  to  Federal  control  of  the  indus- 
try is  so  widespread  and  to  pronounced  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  such  an  amendment 
being  submitted.  But  the  Anglo-American 
petroleum  agreement  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would, 
if  ratified  by  the  Senate,  provide  a  basis  for 
Federal  regulation  of  the  production  of  oil 
and  gas  without  the  necessity  of  amending 
the  Constitution. 

Since  Texas  accounts  for  almost  half  of 
the  crude  oil  produced  In  the  United  States, 
this  threatened  shift  of  regulatory  power  from 
the  railroad  commlssloD  at  Austin  to  some 
new  bureau  at  Washington  is  a  matter  of 
concern  not  only  to  those  engaged  in  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas,  but  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  State  In  general.  And  inasmuch 
as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State's  avail- 
able school  fund  Is  derived  from  oil  taxes,  the 
threat  Is  a  matter  of  particular  concern  to 
school  authorities  and  friends  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

The  threatened  loss  of  State  regulation  lies 
In  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-American  petro- 
leum agreement  is  a  proposed  treaty  which. 
If  ratified  by  the  Senate,  would  become.  In 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  "the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land."  It  thus  wo\ild  take 
precedence  over  both  the  Federal  and  all 
SUte  constitutions  and  statutes  and  nullify 
all  court  decisions  which  were  in  conflict 
with  it. 

The  result  of  ratification  of  this  treaty,  for 
which  no  real  need  ever  has  been  shown, 
would  be  to  provide  a  constitutional  basis 
for  Federal  regulation  of  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry which  does  not  now  exist. 

These  points  are  emphasized  in  an  able 
brief  prepared  by  Elmer  Patman.  Houston  at- 
torney, for  presentation  to  the  Senate  foreign 
relations  committee  in  opposition  to  the 
treaty.  The  Star-Telegram  Is  In  full  and 
hearty  accord  with  Mr.  Patnmn's  conclusion 
that  this  Indirect  method  of  amending  the 
Constitution  is  fundamentally  wrong  and 
one  which  should  not  be  countenanced  by 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  pending  treaty  is  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment. If  and  when  It  should  be  ratified  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  a  mul- 
tilateral International  petroleum  agreement, 
to  be  entered  into  between  all  oil-producing 
and  consuming  nations,  would  be  consum- 
mated as  soon  as  possible.  The  agreement 
provides  for  the  creation  of  an  International 
petroleum  commission.  This  commission, 
proponents  of  the  treaty  assert,  woiUd  have 
only  advisory  powers.  Actually,  it  would 
control  world  production  and  distribution 
of  all  oil  and  oil  products.  It  woxild  function 
In  the  United  States  through  a  bureau  es- 
tablished by  legislation  passed  In  pursuance 
at  the  obligations  this  Nation  would  assiune 
by  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  treaty  is  silent 
on  the  question  of  qualifications  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  proposed  International  Petroleum 
Commission.  There  Is  no  requirement  that 
they  be  practical  oil  men.  or  that  they  have 
any  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  petroleum 
Industry.  American  businessmen.  It  would 
■eem.  have  had  enough  grief  In  the  last  few 
years  having  their  affairs  regulated  by  im- 
practical theorists  In  Washington. 

The  proposed  treaty  does  not  specifically 
bestow  price-fixing  powers  on  the  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  Commission — nor  does  it 
specifically  deny  It  that  power.  The  purpose 
of  the  treaty,  as  stated  in  the  Instrument. 
-Is  to  facilitate  the  orderly  development  of 
the  international  trade  (in  oil) ."  One  clause 
of  the  text  provides  "th&t  the  exploration  for 
and  the  development  of  petroleum  resources. 


th*  construction  and  operation  of  reflnerlen 
and  other  facilities,  and  the  distribution  of 
petroleum,  shall  not  be  hampered  by  restric- 
tions inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  thla 
•grMinent." 

Since  the  proposed  International  Petro- 
leum Commission  would  have  authority  to 
prorate  the  world's  supply  of  oil  on  a  "com- 
petitive and  non-discriminatory  basis,"  It 
would  be  well  for  Amerlciins  to  reflect  that 
the  oil  reserves  of  the  Middle  East  are  esti- 
mated by  competent  authorltties  to  exceed 
those  of  the  United  States.  Both  the  British 
and  certain  American  oil  companies  own  a 
substantial  share  of  the  Middle  East  reserves. 

It  doubtless  is  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  American  companies  with  Interest  in 
these  Middle  East  reserves  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  proponents  of  ratification  of  this 
treaty.  Some  of  these  companies  also  are 
dolefully  predicting  that  Amerleftn  petroleum 
reserves  are  about  to  become  exhausted  and 
that  within  a  few  years  It  will  be  necess.iry 
to  import  1,000,000  barrels  of  crude  dally  to 
meet  this  Nation's  requirements  of  crude  oil 
and  its  products. 

An  Interratlonal  Petroleum  Commission 
clothed  with  power  to  prorate  production 
could  advise  that  American  production  be 
reduced  and  foreign  production  be  In- 
creased to  meet  the  treaty  requirement  that 
production  be  "competitive  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory." It  should  not  be  dlfflcult  for 
American  producers  to  foresee  what  such  an 
allocation  would  mean  to  the  economy  of 
this  country,  or  what  the  Importation  of  an 
additional  1.000,000  barrels  of  foreign  oil,  pro- 
duced by  cheap  labor,  would  do  to  the  oll- 
prlce  structure.  ' 

The  treaty  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  committee  Is  a  revision  of  a  former 
agreement  which  was  withdrawn  by  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  when  the  storm  of  oppo- 
sition which  It  aroused  made  it  plain  that 
it  never  would  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 
The  present  treaty,  Mr.  Patman  shows  In  his 
brief,  is  effectively  the  same  Instrument  as 
the  original.  It  has  been  revised  In  form 
rather  than  In  substance. 

By  permitting  the  original  treaty  to  be 
withdrawn,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  tacitly  agreed  that  it  was  not  for 
the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States  or  the 
American  people.  Since  the  pending  treaty 
Is  no  different  In  legal  effect  from  the  orig- 
inal, it  follows  logically  that  It  Is  not  for  the 
best  Interest  of  this  country.  It  therefore 
should  neither  be  approved  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  nor  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 


OPA  Extension 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  black-market  operators  have  now 
Joined  with  Chester  Bowles  in  urging 
that  he  be  given  full  and  complete  dicta- 
torial control  of  all  prices.  Why  have 
the  black-market  operators  joined  in  the 
drive  to  extend  and  make  permanent  the 
OPA?  The  black  market  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  OPA.  and  the  profit  to  the 
black -market  operators  far  surpasses 
any  return  which  legitimate  enterprise 
can  earn.  Now  that  these  two  rackets 
have  combined  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  to  bleed  the  people,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  they  are  conducting  a 


cruRade  through  pi^opajanda  to  protect 
thoJr  vested  Interest?  I  am  receiving  a 
deluRe  of  letters  from  clttsens  who  know 
how  the  OPA  and  the  black-market  op- 
erators are  gouging  them,  and  they  arc 
asking  the  complete  outlawing  of  trtesc 
racketeering  agencie.s. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
a  letter  which  Is  typical  of  those  coming 
from  intelligent  people  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  these  legalized  pickpockets: 

BCNEFICIARIXS    OT    OPA    SEEN    DETENDINO    IT 

I  take  exception  to  Mrs.  R.  H  's  letter  of 
April  22.  I  think  that  News  cartoon  was  true 
and  meant  Just  what  it  stood  for. 

We  all  know,  or  should  know,  that  the  one 
who  is  hurt  the  most  yells  the  loudest  and  the 
OPA  Is  doing  some  yelling  since  this  talk 
about  putting  it  out  of  business.  And  why 
shouldn't  it  yell  with  the  prospect  of  losing 
a  big  fat  salary  for  telling  the  American 
people  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  can't 
do?  I  had  to  buy  a  car  some  time  ago.  I  got 
a  1940  car,  OPA  celling  $900.  I  went  tc>  an- 
other lot  of  black-market  cars  and  their 
price  for  a  1940  was  In  the  neighborhood  of 
91.400.  Now  why  shouldn't  such  people  want 
the  OPA  to  stay  In  power? 

I  well  remember  back  In  prohibition  times 
how  the  big  bootlegger  put  his  money  up  to 
prevent  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment. And,  so  far  as  the  housewives  are  con- 
cerned, I  think  If  you  will  canvass  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  you  will  find  a  big  majority 
against  the  OPA.  A  word  about  butter.  We 
have  a  farm  and  sell  cream.  The  OPA  ct-Uing 
on  butterfat  last  winter  was  52  cents  a  pound, 
and  celling  price  on  butter  was  56  cents  a 
pound. 

Anyone  with  an  ounce  of  knowledge  knows 
that  no  one  can  pay  52  cents  for  butterfat 
and  make  butter  and  put  It  through  the  re- 
tall  market  and  sell  It  for  56  cents.  It  dc>e6nt 
make -sense.  So  let's  kill  the  OPA  before  It 
kills  the  American  way  of  life. 

News  Reahes. 

Eden,  N.  Y. 


Show  Ui  a  Vision 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress in  August  1945,  as  a  guest  speaker 
at  the  First  Christian  Church  in  Paw- 
huska,  Okla. 

"Where  there  Is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish."  I  once  heard  a  heated  discus- 
sion as  to  the  authorship  of  this  wise 
utterance.  Some  contended  it  was  an 
ancient  copy-book  line.  Some  said  it 
was  from  the  Bible.  Others  thought 
Shakespeare  was  the  author.  Still  others 
were  uncertain.  It  might  surprise  you  to 
find  how  many  different  answers  from 
people  above  the  average  in  intelligence 
and  scholastic  training  you  will  get.  if 
you  ask,  "Who  is  the  author  of  that  state- 
ment and  where  it  can  be  found? 

Positive  authorship  may  be  questioned 
by  our  scholars.  But  those  words  may 
be  found  In  Proverbs  29:18. 

Prom  the  earliest  appearance  of  civili- 
zation, men  have  been  asking,  and  are 
now  perhaps  more  insistent  than  ever 
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before,  that  their  leaders  show  them  a 
vision.  They  always  want  to  be  told  of  a 
promised  land.  During  periods  of  finan- 
cial depression,  economic  upheaval,  and 
social  and  political  chaos,  the  clamor  of 
the  populace  Is  the  more  intensified.  At 
such  Junctures,  the  picture  must  be 
painted  in  the  most  flashy  and  even 
gaudy  colors,  accompanied  by  unreason- 
able and  extravagant  descriptions  and 
statements.  The  saner,  more  conserva- 
tive, and  reasonable  positions  are  ig- 
nored. Ordinarily,  when  Intelligence 
goes  on  such  a  rampage,  mob  psychology 
and  frenzy  demand  the  otherwise  wholly 
untenable  and  unthinkable  promises  of 
irresponsible  leadership. 

The  wise  author  of  this  proverb  must 
have  known  human  weaknesses.  He 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  history 
cf  man's  gullibility,  credulity,  and  dis- 
inclination or  refusal  to  think  for  him- 
self—his mental  inertia.  But  the  one 
who  spcke  so  wisely  knew  more  than 
that.  He  realized  that,  not  only  in  times 
of  unrest  was  man  prone  to  follow 
strange  gods,  but  in  order  to  keep  the 
masses  quiet,  contented,  tranquil,  docile, 
rubmissive,  subservient,  and  obedient,  it 
was  necessary  to  show  them  a  plausible 
plan  of  relief  from  their  difiBculties:  for 
he  said,  with  all  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  back  of  him.  "Where  there  is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish." 

The  above  is  from  the  King  James  ver- 
sion. A  freer  and  more  modern  rendi- 
tion reads:  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the 
people  break  loose."  When  the  old  pic- 
ture fades,  when  the  promised  land  is 
not  reached  within  the  time  or  via  the 
route  charted  for  the  people  to  travel, 
when  pledges  are  violated  or  promises  ap- 
parently become'  impossible  of  fulfill- 
ment, the  cohesive  bonds  of  faith  are 
brcken,  the  tie  that  bound  has  developed 
too  much  slack,  and  the  people  perish, 
or  break  loo.se.  They  again  demand  a 
vision — a  new  vision — from  fresh  leader- 
ship. 

All  successful  leaders  in  history  seem 
to  have  been  cognizant  of  this  great 
truth,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  character- 
istic in  humankind,  and  to  have  acted 
according  to  the  principle  enunciated. 
When  they  deviated  from  the  teaching 
of  this  proverb,  their  popularity  waned, 
they  were  pronounced  failures  in  their 
cherished  careers,  and  the  causes  they 
espoused  ceased  to  command  further 
widespread  attention  and  respect. 

Statesmen  and  demagogues  alike  have 
always  realized  that  their  own  personal 
magnetism  alone  will  not  be  suflBcient  to 
hold  their  adherents  together,  unless 
they  are  shown  a  vision.  Reformers  and 
religionists,  insofar  as  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain  a  considerable  following, 
have  employed  such  methods.  Even  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  rfnd  particularly  the 
crowds  that  assembled  to  hear  His  great 
appeal,  demanded  that  He  show  them  the 
Father,  perform  miracles,  and  put  on 
demonstrations  to  prove  His  messiah- 
ship — they  demanded  a  vision,  or  threat- 
ened to  "break  loose."  The  potency  of 
Christianity,  its  continuing  power  and 
suasion  over  millions  of  people,  perhaps 
may  be  said  to  be  based  primarily  upon 
His  claim  of  Himself  to  have  been  the 
fulfillment  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  that  He 
could  and  did  live  like  a  man  and  die  like 


a  Ood.  with  His  personal  assurance  of 
Immortality.  What  a  satisfying  vision. 
Its  cohesive  power  In  time  may  be  found 
sufficient  to  bind  all  men  In  a  common 
bond  of  love.  His  matchless  conception 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man  Is  a  vision 
which,  when  shown  to  the  people,  should 
dispel  all  fears  that  there  will  ever  be 
any  danger  that  His  followers  will  "per- 
ish" or  "break  loose." 

As  individuals,  we  must  have  a  vision, 
if  we  are  to  succeed  In  our  endeavors. 
Without  a  vision,  we  lose  faith,  hope  and 
Inspiration  to  press  forward — we  lose  our 
initiative  and  incentive  to  achieve.  Cap- 
tains of  Industry,  business  executives 
and  all  who  forge  ahead,  must  show 
those  who  look  to  them  for  guidance  a 
vision  of  attainment,  if  they  are  to  pre- 
vent a  breaking  loose,  catastrophe  and 
collapse  of  their  venture.  If  their  vision 
Is  faulty,  not  grounded  upon  principles 
that  have  stood  the  tests  of  time  and  ex- 
perience, the  undertaking  will  be  of  short 
duration.  If  founded  upon  dire  selfish- 
ness, it  Is  sure  to  become  as  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  It  must 
be  demonstrated  to  have  emanated  frpm 
a  proper  conception  and  application  of 
the  immutable  truths  calculated  to  im- 
prove mankind  and  raise  the  standard 
of  living  and  existence. 

After  all,  are  we  not  inclined  to  take 
ourselves  too  seriously,  in  trying  to  con- 
vince ourselves  we  are  truly  realistic? 
It  is  well  and  good  to  demand  that,  in 
the  fields  of  natural  science,  we  call  upon 
scientists  to  demonstrate  their  various 
chemical,  physical  and  other  reactions. 
But,  without  attempting  to  get  into  the 
depths  of  philosophy  or  the  realms  of 
metaphysics,  why  canit  we  be  realistic 
idealists  enough  to  admit  that  the  lead- 
ership of  great  men  and  the  movements 
they  headed,  have  abided  and  have  been 
successfully  carried  on,  because  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  realistically,  that  the 
vision  of  their  idealism  based  upon  im- 
mutable truth,  wisdom,  and  love,  was  a 
common  bond  of  union  and  strength, 
from  which  the  people  have  had  no  de- 
sire to  "break  loose." 

Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish,  or  break  loose  .  But  why  not  let 
us  emphasize  the  corollary  in  our  lives 
and  human  institutions?  Then,  we  shall 
say,  "Where  there  is  a  vision,  built  upon 
the  foundations  of  truth,  wisdom  and 
love,  the  j)eople  will  not  perish,  or  break 
loose."  Humanity's  ideals  thus  envi- 
sioned will  realistically  endure  forever 
and  forever. 


A  New  Deal  and  a  Square  Deal  Needed 
for  Holders  of  Star-Route  Mail  Con- 
tracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  on 
several  occasions  inserted  articles  into 


the  CoNoiittsioNAL  Rbcord  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  serious  plight  of  the  holders 
of  star-route  mail  contracts. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  during  this 
enlightened  day  and  age  the  present  ad- 
ministration should  cling  so  desperately 
to  an  antiquated  policy  and  system  as 
that  governing  the  letting  and  handUng 
of  star-route  mail. 

In  order  to  Illustrate  what  Individuals 
who  have  star-rgute  contracts  think  of 
the  present  system.  I  am  reprinting  In 
full  two  letters  which  I  recently  received. 

They  are  reprinted  herewith: 

Apul  22,  194<. 
The  honorable  Harold  C.  HAcrN, 
Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hagrn-  I  am  writing  to  you  In  re- 
gard to  H.  R.  2000  and  S.  635,  the  two  bilU 
which  are  In  committee  now  on  itar-rout* 
legislation. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  do  everything  poa- 
slble  to  get  these  bills  out  of  committee  so 
that  we  can  get  action  on  them  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  need  is  very  xirgent. 
A  great  many  of  us  star-route  contractors 
are  worse  off  now  financially  than  postal  em- 
ployees were  before  they  received  their  $300- 
a-year  Increase.  Now  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee  has  Just  favorably  reported  the 
bill  for  another  $400  raise  for  all  postal  em- 
ployees. 

If  it  is  fair  for  them  it  surely  is  fair  for  us. 
Some  of  us  are  older  men,  some  are  handi- 
capped in  some  way  and  hard  to  get  anything 
else  to  do.  We  lUce  the  work,  but  It  will  bs 
impossible  for  us  to  continue  under  present 
working  conditions  without  relief. 

So.  I  say  again,  please  get  behind  the  two 
bills  and  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  give  her  one  mighty  heave.  Tou  may 
rest  assured  that  your  efforts  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  star-route  carriers  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Ycurs  for  better  working  conditions. 

April  17,  1946. 
Hon.  Harold  C.  Hacen. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Friend:  I.  the  undersigned,  am  one 
of  the  forgotten  men  in  the  star  route  serv- 
ice who  is  compelled  to  work  for  a  starva- 
tion wage  Just  to  have  a  Job,  a  very  poor  one 
at  that. 

We  In  this  service  have  been  working  on 
this  100  years.  0!d  working  conditions  out- 
moded many  times  over  and  over  again  with- 
out any  change  or  Improvement,  or  seems  to 
be  any  chance  of  Improvement. 

We  are  handling  the  same  kind  of  mail 
as  the  clerks,  letter  carriers  and  RFD  carriers 
and  those  employees  have  had  several  pay  in- 
creases and  improved  worktng  conditions 
with  paid  vacations  and  not  required  to  work 
on  holidays  as  we  in  the  star  route  set-up 
are  required  to  do. 

We  don't  get  paid  vacations  and  have  to 
work  on  all  holidays  like  any  other  workday 
and  if  we  were  given  any  consideration  at 
all.  we  could  render  a  lot  better  service  than 
at  the  present  old-fashioned,  outmoded,  cut- 
throat bidding  systems  on  these  routes. 

If  this  is  a  healthy  system  of  handling  the 
maU  on  these  star  routes  those  other  em- 
ployees should  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  star  route  carriers  have  to  put  up  with 
'every  4  years,  and  at  each  contract  award 
the  pay  lessened  each  time  and  the  never- 
ending  changing  operating  conditions  and 
forever  increasing  operating  expenses  with- 
out any  consideration  of  experience  what- 
soever. 

These  are  the  conditions  that  we  in  the 
star  route  service  have  to  put  up  with. 
Therefore,  I  am  asking  you  if  you  could  see 
fit  to  support  the  so-called  star  route  lefis- 
latlon.  H.  R.  2000  and  S.  635.  if  these  Wilt 
should  come  up  before  you  for  consideration. 
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It  seems  to  me  now  that  these  bills  will 
never  be  considered  of  any  Imfwrtance.  I 
cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  support  this 
legislation,  and  am  thanking  you  beforehand 
for  your  support. 


I 


in 


The  Coal  Strike 


^1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1946 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  from  the 
Pathnnder  of  May  15.  1946: 

SouiT — This  I«  All  the  Pathfinder  We  Can 
PaiNT  This  Week  Because — 

There  is  a  coal  strike.  Printing  machines 
require  power.  The  electric  power  which 
runs  the  machines  which  set  up  Pathfinder's 
t3rpe  and  run  the  presses  has  been  produced 
from  coal.  And  in  Chicago,  where  Pathfinder 
Is  printed,  there  is  not  enough  coal. 

Only  because  our  resourceful  printers  have 
Msembled  Diesel  engines,  some  of  them  hur- 
ried In  by  air.  are  we  able  to  send  you  these 
few  pages. 

We  have  decided  to  use  the  brief  space 
available  to  describe  the  background  of  the 
situation  that  has  thus  made  a  great  Nation 
helpless  to  carry  on  at  the  dally  tasks  of  mak- 
ing a  living. 

The  coal  strike  Is  legal.  Neither  the  miners 
nor  their  leaders  violate  any  specific  law  in 
refusing  to  dig  coal — no  matter  how  much 
the  Nation  needs  the  coal. 
-  What,  then,  are  the  laws,  and  what  are  the 
court  decisions,  that  have  produced  a  result 
which  President  Truman  has  characterized 
as  a  "national  disaster?" 

What  principles  of  the  American  system 
are  involved?  What  remedies  can  be  ap- 
plied? Is  something  wrong  with  the  laws 
which  can   be  changed? 

A  fundamental  principle  of  freedom  is  that 
"one  man's  liberty  ends  where  liberties  of 
another  begin." 

The  time  has  now  come  to  ask  whether, 
under  freedom,  one  group  of  men  shall  fol- 
low as  a  right  a  course  which  interferes  with 
the  rights  of  millions  of  others. 

Palr-mlnded  men  have  long  defended  the 
right  to  strike  because  It  Is  one  of  the  few, 
weapons  which  labor  was  able  to  use  in  a', 
contest  which  might  otherwise  be  unequal 
over  rates  of  pay  or  conditions  of  work. 

The  right  to  strike  under  conditions  which 
affect  only  a  few  people  for  a  short  time  Is 
one  thing.  Now  the  Nation  is  confronted 
with  something  quite  different. 

A  Nation-wide  strike  In  a  basic  Industry. 
sxich  as  coal  or  steel  or  power  production, 
places  almost  a  whole  people  at  the  mercy  of 
a  few  men. 

This  modem  civilization  revolves  around 
mechanical  power.  When  the  fires  have  to  go 
out  the  wheels  slow  down  or  stop.  Pood  may 
not  be  transported,  or  preserved,  or  even 
cooked.  The  lights  go  out.  Workers  may 
not  reach  their  jobs.  The  sick  In  the  hos- 
pitals may  be  deprived  of  lifesavlng  atten- 
tions. All  the  normal  proceedings  of  busl- 
neaa  are  threatened  with  interruption  or 
vtapptige. 

At  this  particular  time  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  struggling  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  a  long,  tragic,  and  costly  war. 
They  are  short  of  countless  necessities  and 
much-desired  goods  needed  for  production 
and  for  living. 

Confronted  with  Inflationary  trends,  due 
laifely  to  shortage  of  goods,  the  value  of 


their  savings  and  incomes  Is  threatened  by 
every  further  slowdown  in  production. 

Ill  the  midst  of  a  humanittLrian  effort  to 
produce  and  convey  food  to  starving  millions 
abroad,  from  whom  death  may  not  be  far 
away,  transportation,  farm-machinery  man- 
ufacture, and  other  vital  services  are 
threatened. 

Is  it.  then,  consistent  that  the  liberty  of 
any  one  man  or  group  thus,  legally  or  not. 
shall  invade  so  far  the  liberties  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  people? 

The  Constitution  itself  was  "ordained  and 
established"  among  other  things,  according 
to  the  preamble,  to  "establish  Justice,  Insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity." 

This  condition  is  the  direct  fruit  of  legis- 
lation which  Congress  has  enacted  within 
the  last  15  years,  and  of  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

It  can  be  corrected  only  by  Congress.  It 
will  be  corrected  if  the  public  demands  cor- 
rection vigorously  enough. 

The  basic  legislation  is  the  Wagner  Act  of 
1935.  The  W^agner  Act  was  an  attempt  to 
increase  the  bargaining  strength  of  labor 
organizations.  It  overshot  the  mark,  be- 
cause it  placed  weapons  in  the  hands  of  labor 
leaders  which  they  now  hold  over  the  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

As  the  Wagner  Act  is  written  it  declares  in 
effect  that  the  policy  of  Congress  is  that  no 
restraints  can  be  placed  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor;  the  choice  of  bargaining  agents: 
the  rights  to  strike,  to  make  demands,  or  to 
picket  in  enforcement  of  those  demands. 

A  Supreme  Court  decision,  handed  down 
by  Justice  Byrnes,  now  Secretary  of  State, 
went  even  further.  It  upheld  the  right  to 
use  violence  in  labor  dispute-. 

In  the  face  of  these  laws  and  decisions, 
even  the  President  of  the  United  States  U 
virtually  powerless.  He  can  exercise  little 
except  moral  suasion.  Under  the  Smith- 
Connally  Act  he  can  seize  the  mines,  but  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  coal  catmot  be 
mined  with  bayonets. 

In  plain  language,  the  law  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  a  coal  strike,  or  any 
other  kind  of  strike,  can  be  called  and  can 
be  continued  indefinitely,  regardless  of  how 
much  It  costs  the  people,  regardless  of  how 
destructive  it  may  become  to  the  Nation. 

Any  settlement  of  the  miners'  strike  will 
not  change  this  basic  situation.  It  can  arise 
again  )n  the  same  or  another  industry. 

The  people  are  without  protection  from  the 
disastrous  consequences.  More  power  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  in 
private  life  than  the  Government  Itself  re- 
tains. It  has  become  a  power  over  the  right, 
both  of  labor-organization  membero  and  of 
millions  of  others,  to  make  a  living. 

Certainly  now  it  must  be  clear  to  every- 
one that  this  great  Nation  cannot  for  long 
prostrate  itself  before  an  unchallenged  pri- 
vate power. 


The  Nation 

CRISIS — COAL  strike  DRAGS  ON  AS  PRODUCTION 
NOSE-DU'ES.  RAIL  TRANSPOKTATION  IS  CUT, 
BKOWN-OUT  RETURNS 

The  coal  strike  came  home  to  the  people 
with  a  sickening  thud. 

For  weeks  they  had  gone  along  with  a 
false  sense  of  security.  The  administration 
hadn't  seemed  worried.  The  press  had  han- 
dled the  story  in  a  routine  way.  The  voices 
of  warning  were  small  ones,  indeed^ 

Then,  suddenly,  the  coal  strike  invaded  the 
peoples  homes,  their  businesses,  their  daily 
mode  of  life. 

In  Chicago,  not  only  were  Pathfinder's 
presses  shut  down,  but  other  business  activi- 
ties felt  the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  strike. 
Elevators  ran  only  ftom  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
Stores  and  theaters  were  lighted  only  from  2 


to  6  p.  m.  The  people  were  asked  to  con- 
serve on  light  in  their  homes.  In  Boston, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  Washington,  citizens 
walked  darkened  streets  as  the  wartime 
brown-out  returned. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  cut 
railroad  passenger  traffic  50  percent,  virtu- 
ally banned  all  freight  shipments  except  food 
and  fuel. 

In  plants  and  factories  all  over  the  Na- 
tion, workers  were  laid  off  because  there  was 
no  coal,  no  power,  no  steel.  On  Sunday, 
the  President  issued  a  worried  report.  He 
told  the  people  that  the  strike  was  a  national 
disaster;  that  the  damage  being  done  to  re- 
conversion will  take  months  to  mend. 

Why:  Soft  coal  supplies  95^  percent  of  all 
locomotive  power  In  the  United  States,  55 
percent  of  the  mechanical  power.  62  percent 
of  the  electric  power.  By  this  week  railroad 
coal  stocks  were  cut  in  half.  Steel  produc- 
tion in  the  major  Pittsburgh  region  was  at 
about  54  percent  of  capacity,  with  some  mills 
planning  to  shut  down  completely  this  week. 
Manufacturers  with  coal  enough  to  run  their 
factories  couldn't  get  raw  materials  by  rail, 
couldn't  ship  out  what  they  did  produce. 

Strike:  rhe  soft-coal  miners  walked  out 
April  1.  after  duly  giving  the  30-day  notice 
required  by  the  Smith-Conually  Act.  In  so 
doing,  they  proved  once  again  that  they  don't 
go  to  work  without  a  contract. 

When  the  400.000  United  Mine  Workers 
left  their  Jobs,  negotiations  were  already 
undei  way  between  their  chief,  John  L.  Lewis, 
and  the  soft-coal  operators.  And  they  had 
already  reached  a  deadlock.  Government 
mediators  moved  In,  but  nothing  budged 
Lewis  from  his  position.  He  refused  to  dis- 
cuss wages,  hours,  and  other  provisions  of 
the  contract  until  he  and  the  operators 
reached  agreement  on  a  welfare  fund  he 
sought  for  the  miners. 

Lewis  wanted  a  royalty,  reportedly  10  cents 
on  every  ton  of  coal  mined.  This  royalty  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  operators  into  a  fund  to  be 
administered  solely  by  the  union.  Operators, 
objecting  to  the  proposal,  estimated  the  fund 
would  total  $60,000,000  a  year;  said  they 
wouldn't  and  couldn't  pay  it.  There  was 
some  haggling  over  safety  measui-es  In  the 
mines,  but  neither  side  would  give  in  on  the 
major  issue.  -^ 

The  voice:  So,  with  the  strike  two  weeks 
old,  Lewis  walked  out,  telling  the  operators: 
"We  trust  that  time,  as  it  shrinks  your  purse, 
may  magnify  your  niggardly  and  antisocial 
propensities." 

Both  sides  marked  time  for  another  2 
weeks.  Then  the  Government,  in  a  flurry  of 
action,  named  a  new  mediator,  Edward  F. 
McGrady,  and  got  the  opponents  back  to- 
gether at  the  conference  table. 

They  were  still  at  the  table  this  week,  mak- 
ing no  apparent  progress.  If  they  ever 
reached  a  decision  on  the  welfare  fund,  they 
would  still  have  to  haggle  over  Lewis'  wage 
demands,  expected  to  be  20  to  25  cents  an 
hour  more  for  a  much  shorter  workweek,  and 
hU  Insistence  that  the  UMW  represent  mine 
foremen. 

UMW'S  STRIKE  HISTORY 

The  current  soft-coal  strike  is  the  eighth 
since  the  First  World  War. 

Founded  in  January  1890,  as  a  consolida- 
tion of  a  number  of  smaller,  localized  union 
movements,    the    United    Mine    Workers    of 
America  has  been  in  continuous  existence  for    '' 
53  years. 

The  first  post -World-War  strike,  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  current  one,  occurred 
in  1919.  the  same  year  In  which  John  L. 
Lewis  became  president  of  the  union.  A  con- 
tract had  been  signed  in  1917,  to  run  until 
April  1.  1920.  During  the  war  the  coal  mines 
were  Government-controlled,  and  price  con- 
trols had  been  lifted  February  1,  1919.  The 
union  maintained  operators  therefore  were 
free  to  raise  prices  to  meet  demands  for  a 
60-percent-wage  increase  and  a  30-hour  week. 
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The  operators  argued  the  agreement  should 
continue  in  effect  until  1920.  The  workers 
went  out  on  strike  November  1,  price  con- 
trols were  restored,  and  the  Government  ob- 
tained an  injunction  against  the  strike  which 
was  officially  called  off.  but  the  miners  still 
refused  to  work. 

Success:  After  more  than  a  month,  on  De- 
cember 10,  the  miners  accepted  arbitration 
by  a  Presidential  commission,  and  returned 
to  work.  Three  months  later.  March  10. 
1920.  the  commission  awarded  a  27-percent 
pay  increase,  to  apply  for  2  years  from  April 
1,  1920.  but  denied  the  30-hour  week. 

Two  years  later  a  strike  was  called  to  force 
renewal  of  the  1919  wage  scales,  to  which  the 
operators  objected  because  of  the  pressure  of 
competition  from  nonunion  fields,  where^ 
prices  and  wages  were  slashed  during  the 
1921  depression.  The  walk-out  of  460,000  or- 
ganized miners  lasted  5  months,  and  Presi- 
dent Harding  Intervened  before  the  old  agree- 
ment was  extended  to  April  1,  1923.  This 
marked  the  first  time  that  bituminous  and 
anthracite  miners  had  struck  In  unison. 

That  agreement  was  subsequently  extend- 
ed, first  for  one  additional  year,  and  then,  by 
the  so-called  Jacksonville  agreement,  the 
1920  scale  was  renewed  for  3  years  from  April 
1.  1924.  to  April  1.  1927.  During  this  period, 
however,  there  were  many  localized  strikes 
throughout  the  mine  fields  when  operators 
cut  wages  In  violation  of  the  contract. 

Slack -off:  Then  In  1927.  with  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  the  depression  and  the  com- 
petitive situation,  the  industry  and  collective 
bargaining  fell  on  evil  days.  A  7-month 
strike,  the  longest  to  date,  failed  to  obtain 
renewal  of  the  agreement,  and  the  industry 
became  demoralized  with  the  union  retain- 
ing control  only  In  the  anthracite  field  and. 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  only  In  the  bitumi- 
nous field  in  Illinois  and  part  of  Indiana. 
UMW  membership  dropped. 

From  1927  to  1933  there  was  bitter  struggle 
among  the  operators  to  hold  and  enlarge 
their  markets,  marked  by  severe  wage  cuts 
and  price  wars.  The  union  also  was  torn  by 
conflict. 

Comeback:  Then,  under  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  of  1933.  and  subse- 
quently under  the  Guffey  Coal  Act.  UMW 
launched  an  energetic  comeback  campaign, 
which  led  to  ultimate  unionization  of  the 
entire  bituminous  industry.  A  strike  called 
on  April  1.  1939.  was  chiefly  for  unioniza- 
tion. After  40  days  and  administration  In- 
tervention, the  union  won  organization  of 
most  mines  in  the  Appalachian  area. 

A  22 -day  strike  in  1341  won  a  •!  Increase 
to  $7  a  day  in  the  northern  mines,  and  in 
June  the  National  Defense  Mediation  board 
handed  down  a  ruling  abolishing  the  wage 
differential  for  southern  mines  and  extend- 
ing to  the  southern  fields  other  gains  which 
had  been  achieved  by  northern  miners. 

Two  years  later.  In  the  midst  of  World 
War  II,  the  UMW  demanded  a  |2-a-day  wage 
increase,  along  with  other  concessions  in- 
cluding "portal  to  portal"  pay.  and  walked 
out  on  four  separate  occasions  during  the 
year  as  the  various  Issues  were  debated 
through  several  Government  agencies,  cul- 
minating In  Government  seizure  of  the 
mines  after  the  anthracite  miners  Joined  in 
the  walkout.  Ultimately  the  miners  won 
substantial  wage  Increases  and  other  benefits. 
Foreman  Issue:  The  last  major  walkout 
occurred  In  October  1945,  when  the  dis- 
pute over  organizing  foremen  and  other  su- 
pervisory employees,  a  hold-over  from  the 
1943  negotiations,  shut  down  many  mines. 
Although  only  supervisory  employees  were 
striking,  most  State  laws  forbid  miners  to 
enter  a  mine  before  the  workings  have  been 
Inspected,  and  a  stoppage  was  Inevitable 
even  If  the  miners  had  been  willing  to  cross 
the  picket  lines.  But  after  a  short  time, 
that  strike  was  called  off,  without  result. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  opposing 
the  canalization  of  the  Big  Sandy  River, 
I  want  to  impress  upon  the  House  that  i 
advocate  such  waterway  improvement 
and  development  when  it  promotes  the 
general  welfare. 

After  some  study  of  the  question  of  the 
development  of  the  Big  Sandy  River, 
which  is  included  in  a  bill  reported  out 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  I 
do  not  find  any  evidence  that  the  project 
is  essential. 

I  am  informed  that  at  this  time  there 
is  a  backlog  of  some  $2,000,000,000.  au- 
thorization for  which  has  already  been 
made  by  the  Congress  for  waterway  de- 
velopment. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  acting  upon 
this  problem  in  such  haste  and  at  this 
time.  If  the  proposal  is  in  any  way 
justified,  it  would  be  far  better  to  con- 
sider It  after  we  have  constructed  mil- 
lions of  homes  for  veterans,  repaired  and 
improved  our  road  system,  constructed 
all  the  required  improvements  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  industrial  and  commer- 
cial establishments  and  at  a  time,  which 
now  appears  to  be  in  the  far  distant 
future,  when  labor  and  material  Is  look- 
ing for  a  market.  At  this  time  it  will 
compete  with  private  construction  which 
is  so  necessary, 

I  am  pleased  to  remind  you  that  dur- 
ing the  emergency  just  pas!5ed  our  pri- 
vate transportation  facilities  have  met 
all  demands  made  up  them.  There  was 
not  any  serious  transportation  bottle- 
necks of  long  duration.  Our  railroads 
moved  greater  tonnage  and  a  greater 
number  of  passengers,  including  millions 
of  servicemen,  all  with  reduced  person- 
nel, replacements  not  available,  and 
repair  material  greatly  reduced.  The 
railroads  of  this  coimtay,  and  this  in- 
cludes both  management  and  labor,  have 
done  a  miraculous  job.  Pew  Ameri- 
cans are  fully  aware  of  the  enormous 
job  their  railroads  did  to  help  win  the 
war.  Railroad  labor  is  the  best  man- 
aged and  there  has  been  no  labor  difB- 
culties  such  as  occurred  too  frequently 
in  other  industries.  We  Americans 
should  not  forget  that  in  successfully 
handling  the  war  job  the  railroads  gave 
another  fine  example  of  free  enterprise, 
rising  to  meet  a  great  national  emer- 
gency in  a  way  to  confoimd  the  theorists 
ready  to  believe  that  free,  private  enter- 
prise has  had  its  day. 

The  railroads  are  not  seasonable. 
They  move  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  In 
the  year,  over  snowcapped  mountains  in 
subzero  weather  and  across  scorching 
deserts.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
and  inconsistent,  as  well  as  economically 
unsound,  to  impose  further  tax  burdens 
upon  these  facilities  and  their  employees 
in  order  to  subsidize  competition.  A 
large  segment  of  the  population  of  my 
section,  fine  families  and  most  of  them 


home  owners,  are  dependent  upon  the 
railroad.  Any  disruption  to  the  orderly 
operation  or  lessening  of  employment  by 
these  facilities  would  have  a  far-reach- 
ing effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I'  extend  in  the  Record  remarks 
made  by  me  before  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  on  May  7. 1946,  and  also 
a  report  prepared  by  the  Association 
Opposed  to  Big  Sandy  Valley  Canal  Proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  discussion  of  the 
canalization  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  In 
order  to  give  a  proper  background  to  my  In- 
terest In  the  project.  I  would  like  to  Inform 
the  committee  that  this  river  bcH^rs  the 
congressional  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing,  for  approximately  50  miles. 

My  home  town  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  a 
city  of  85.000  InhabltanU,  where  I  have  lived 
for  the  past  56  years.  Is  within  5  mllee  of 
the  confluence  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  the 
Ohio  Rivers.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  population  of  my  congressional 
district  live  within  25  miles  of  the  river  In 
question.  Consequently,  my  deep  Interest 
In  that  section  of  the  counti7  is  well  under- 
stood. 

It  Is  not  my  purpwse  today  to  discuss  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  river  or  the  economic 
value  of  the  project:  that  will  be  left  to  those 
who  are  prepared  to  oppose  the  project  on 
these  grounds.  I  may  say  that  after  some 
study  I  find  the  arguments  by  the  proponents 
on  these  two  phases  of  the  problem  to  be  un- 
impressive. 

The  inaccessibility  of  coal  deposits  or  the 
Inadequacy  of  transportation  is  not  one  of 
our  problems  today  and  Is  not  likely  to  be 
for  many  years  to  come.  My  primary  Inter- 
est in  railroads  as  such  is  in  their  economic 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare.  How- 
ever. I  am  deeply  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  the  6.000  railroad  employees,  men  and 
women,  who  reside  in  my  district.  In  proj- 
ects of  this  nature — tax  free  and  constructed 
with  public  money  and  of  questionable 
economic  value  the  railroader  Is  placed  in 
the  unhappy  position  of  being  taxed  to  assist 
in  paying  the  biU  for  a  system  which  will 
deprive  his  group  of  Income. 

I  would  lUce  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  a  feature  which  has  mani- 
fested Itself  In  mall  received,  evidently  from 
persons  primarily  interested  in  the  work 
afforded  by  public  spending.  It  is  &  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  we  are  In  need 
of  5.000.000  housing  units  at  this  time.  The 
need  of  building  construction  in  commercial 
and  industrial  reoonveralon  and  expansion  is 
almost  beyond  calculation;  consequently.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  labor  of  all  the 
building  trades,  and  all  the  building-material 
manufacturers,  will  be  fully  employed  in  ci- 
Tillan  construction  for  the  next  8  or  10  years. 
In  my  opinion.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate 
If  the  Government  would  go  into  the  labor 
and  material  markets,  where  a  definite  short- 
age exists  in  both  fields,  and  compete  with 
private  enterprise,  except  only  In  cases  which 
are  imperative  beyond  question  and  neces- 
sary to  proper  functioning  of  the  Federal 
establishment. 

I  am  In  favor  of  the  improvement  and 
development  of  our  waterways  when  It  con- 
tributes to  the  public  good  and  the  expendi- 
ture is  compatible  with  Federal  Income. 

In  opposing  projects  of  this  nature  at  this 
time,  I  could  well  use  the  words  of  Bernard 
Baruch  and  Jesse  H.  Jones  in  their  respec- 
tive statements  opposing  the  British  loan. 
The  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  on  fiscal 
matters  is  respected  not  only  in  this  country 
but  throughout  the  world.  In  essence,  they 
have  stated  that  It  is  time  that  we  halt 
public  spending  and  take  an  accounting  of 
ourselves,  and  that  bringing  the  Federal 
budget  Into  balance  and  terminating  deficit 


Ifci" 


iniitea  oiaies  are  struggling  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  a  long,  tragic,  and  costly  war. 

They  are  short  of  countless  necessities  and 
much-desired  goods  needed  for  production 
and  for  living. 

Confronted  with  Inflationary  trends,  due 
iMgely  to  shortage   of  goods,  the   value  of 


people  s  homes,  their  businesses,  their  daily 
mode  of  life. 

In  Chicago,  not  only  were  Pathfinder's 
presses  shut  down,  but  other  business  activi- 
ties felt  the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  strike. 
Elevators  ran  only  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
Stores  and  theater*  were  lighted  only  from  2 


tract  had  been  signed  in  1917.  to  run  until 
April  1.  1920.  During  the  war  the  cosd  mines 
were  Government-controlled,  and  price  con- 
trols had  been  lifted  February  1.  1919.  The 
union  maintained  operators  therefore  were 
free  to  raise  prices  to  meet  demands  for  a 
60-percent-wage  increase  and  a  30-hour  week. 


striking,  most  State  laws  forbid  miners  to 
enter  a  mine  before  the  workings  have  been 
inspected,  and  a  stoppage  was  Inevitable 
even  If  the  miners  had  been  willing  to  cross 
the  picket  lines.  But  after  a  short  time, 
that  strike  was  called  off,  without  result. 


and  inconsistent,  as  well  as  economically 
unsound,  to  impose  further  tax  burdens 
upon  these  facilities  and  their  employees 
in  order  to  subsidize  competition.  A 
large  segment  of  the  population  of  my 
section,  fine  families  and  most  of  them 
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public  spending  and  take  an  accounting  of 
ourselves,  and  that  bringing  the  Federal 
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■pending  are  abaolutely  necessary  now  to 
preserve  the  financial  Integrity  of  our  coun- 
try. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  printing  and 
spending  money  Indiscriminately.  Every 
time  we  spend  an  additional  billion  of  bor- 
rowed money  we  reduce  the  buying  power 
of  our  dollar,  and  if  we  go  on  spending  and 
lending"  and  giving  and  losing,  without  regard 
to  how  we  are  going  to  pay  back  the  money 
that  we  have  borrowed  from  our  people,  it 
will  not  be  long  until  our  dollar  will  be  as 
depreciated  as  the  currency  of  other  coun- 
tries that  have  overspent.  Deficit  spending 
Is  a  definite  contribution  to  inflationary 
processes. 

Our  national  debt  today  is  approaching 
$300,000,000,000  and  is  in  excess  of  92.000  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  time  that  we  stop  and  think 
where  we  are  going,  that  we  take  stock  of 
our  resources,  of  our  earning  capacity,  of  how 
we  are  going  to  service  our  existing  debt 
before  we  try  to  increase  it  by  continuing 
deflcit  spending. 

There  is  one  fact  we  should  constantly 
keep  before  us.  The  major  portion.  If  not 
the  entire  burden,  of  our  huge  national  debt, 
the  burden  of  all  Federal  spending,  wasteful 
or  otherwise,  falls  upon  the  backs  of  the  men 
and  women  who  work  with  their  hands.  All 
.  labor  in  industry— on  the  farm,  in  the  mines. 
In  the  forests — in  the  final  analysis  pays  the 
bill.  AU  the  debt  Juggling  and  all  the  hlgh- 
/vounding  phrases  will  not  change  the  picture 
one  iota  if  we  are  to  remain  a  solvent  nation. 

The  Proposkd  Cakal  ik  Big  Sandt  Rrvnt  and 
Its  Tug  and  Levisa  Fokks 

This  memorandum  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Association  Opposed  to  Big  Sandy  Valley 
Canal  Project,  an  organization  composed  of 
more  than  3,000  btislnessmen.  bankers,  rail- 
road and  mining  employees,  railroads,  coal 
producers,  farmers,  and  other  citizens  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky.  West  Virginia,  and  Vir- 
ginia. A  number  of  the  coal  producers  have 
mines  Innmediately  adjacent  to  the  proposed 
waterway. 

I.    LOCATION,   C06T,    AND   OZSCKIPTION 

The  canal  will  extend  from  the  Ohio  up  the 
Big  Sandy  27  miles,  thence  60  miles  up  the 
Tug  Fork,  and  100  miles  up  Levlsa  Pork — 
total  190  miles. 

The  Big  Sandy  and  the  Tug  constitute 
the  boundary  line  between  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  The  Levisa  rises  In  Virginia  and 
runs  in  a  northerly  direction  through  east- 
ern Kentucky. 

The  board  estimates  the  Initial  capital 
cost  at  $82,300,000.  with  annual  carrying 
charges  aggregating  $4,190,000. 

The  canal  (two  dead-ends  with  10  locks 
and  dams — minimum  channel  width  200  feet 
on  the  Big  Sandy,  150  feet  on  each  of  the 
forks — depth  9  feet)  will  be  alongside  of 
and  will  compete  with  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
em  Railroad  on  the  Tug  and  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railway  on  the  Levisa  and  will  serve 
the  coal  fields  of  southern  West  Virginia  and 
eastern  Kentucky— already  adequately  served 
by  these  two  railroads. 

The  two  forks  are  small  and  excessively 
crooked.  In  time  of  low  water  (long  periods 
••cb  year)  pumping  of  water  to  each  higher 
dam  will  be  necessary.  Ice,  fog.  snow,  re- 
paOrs.  etc..  will  suspend  navigation  from  2 
to  3  months  each  year. 

n.  TH«  opposmoN  to  thx  psoject 

The  Board  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers that  at  the  public  hearings  betore  It: 

"Opposition  to  the  Improvement  was  ex- 
pnaaed  by  the  railroads  operating  In  the  area 
and  by  representatives  of  some  labor  or- 
ganizations" (without  mentioning  what  or- 
ganizations they  were). 

Actually,  however,  the  opposition  included 
the  following  organizations  and  govem- 
mental  txxUes: 

Tha  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 


The  various  railroad  brotherhoods  (repre- 
senting employees  in  all  railroads  In  United 
States). 

The  Big  Sandy  Elkhorn  Coal  Operators  As- 
sociation (Kentucky),  whose  members  pro- 
duce in  excess  of  80  percent  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  all  existing  coal  mines  in  the  Elk- 
horn  field  of  eastern  Kentucky. 

Coal  Trade  Association  of  Indiana. 

Illinois  Coal  Traffic  Bureau. 

Harlan  County  Coal  Operators  Association 
(Kentucky). 

Hazard  Coal  Operators  Association  (Ken- 
tucky). 

Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operptors  As- 
sociation (Kentucky  and  Tennessee). 

Western  Kentucky  Coal  Operators  Associa- 
tion (Kentucky). 

City  Council  of  Columbus.  Ohio. 

City  Council  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

City  Council  of  Ironton,  Ohio. 

City  Council  of  Williamson.  W.  Va. 

City  Council  of  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

City  Council  of  Ashland.  Ky. 

City  Council  of  Ceredo.  W.  Va. 

City  Council  of  Kenova,  W.  Va. 

City  Coimcil  of  Grundy,  Va. 

City  Council  of  Russell.  Ky. 

City  Council  of  Allen,  Ky. 

County  Court  of  Wayne  County,  W.  Va. 

County  Court  of  Mingo  County.  W.  Va. 

Martin  County,  Ky.,  Fiscal  Court. 

Lawrence  County.  Ky.,  Fiscal  Court. 

Martin  County.  Ky.,  Board  of  Education. 

West  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Williamson,  W.  Va.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Buchanan  County,  Va.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Kenova-Ceredo,  W.  Va.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Association  of  Commerce. 

Hampton  Roads,  Va..  Maritime  Exchange, 

Association  Opposed  to  Big  Sandy  Valley 
Canal  Project: 

In  addition  to  the  governmental  bodies  and 
organizations,  13  Meml>ers  of  Congress  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  the  Board.  Only 
one  appeared  in  favor  of  it. 

m.  the  boabd's  theory  for  jtiSTmrTNG  the 

PBOJECT 

"~The  Board  estimates  8.300,000  tons  of  coal 
will  move  annually  over  the  canal  into  the 
Ohio  for  transportation  to  destinations  on 
the  Ohio  and  other  waterways,  at  an  average 
saving  in  freight  rates  of  about  80  cents  per 
ton. 

The  8,300,000  tons  multiplied  by  80  cents 
per  ton  produces  a  gross  saving  or  "beneflt" 
of  around  $6,700,000.  Subtracting  the  an- 
nual carrying  charge  of  $4,190,000,  a  net  sav- 
ing in  freight  .rates  of  $2,510,000  results — or, 
stated  otherwise,  the  economic  ratio  of  cost 
to  benefit  would  be  1  to  1.6.  Thus  the  proj- 
ect is  justified. 

To  make  the  project  "break  even,"  5.237.500 
($4,190,000  annual  charges  divided  by  80  cents 
per  ton)  tons  of  coal  must  move  annually 
over  the  canal.  If  less  moves,  at  the  80-cent 
saving,  or  if  8,300,000  tons  move  and  the 
Board  is  substantiaUy  in  error  in  attributing 
to  the  canal  the  80-cent  saving,  a  deficit  will 
result,  1.  e.,  a  ratio  of  1  to  less  than  1. 

rv.  THE  FALXACIES  IN  THE  BOABD'S  THEOBT 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  Jus- 
;tlfication  depends  principally  upon : 
i'    First.  The  correctness  of  the  Board's  at- 
tributing to  the  canal  the  entire  80  cents  per 
ton  saving. 

Second.  The  annual  movement  of  coal  be- 
ing at  least  5,237.500  tons. 

Third.  The  corre^ness  of  the  cost  esti- 
mates. 

Fourth.  The  benefits  being  public. 

These  will  be  discussed  in  the  above  order. 

First.  The  fallacy  of  attributing  to  the 
canal  the  entire  80-cent  saving. 

The  board  admits  that  coal  can  brt  trans- 
ported by  rail  to  the  Ohio  and  there  dumped 


Into  barges  at  a  total  cost  of  62  cents  per 
ton  and  claims  that  It  can  be  transported  by 
barge  over  the  canal  to  the  Ohio  at  a  cost  of 
33  cents  per  ton.  This  33  cents  deducted 
from  the  62  cents  produces  a  saving  via  the 
canal  of  29  cents  per  ton.* 

This  29  cents  saving  is  all  that  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  canal,  because  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  build  it  (1.  e.,  to  spend  $82,300,000) 
to  obtain  that  portion  (50  to  60  cents  per 
ton)  of  the  saving  represented  by  the  distance 
from  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  the 
Ohio  to  destination.  The  only  saving  the 
canal  effects  is  the  29  cents  for  that  portion 
of  the  journey  that  takes  place  thereon.  The 
balance  of  the  80  cents  can  be  had  without 
building  it. 

At  29  cents  per  ton  the  8,300.000  tons 
would  produce  a  gross  saving  of  only  $2'.- 
407,000.  which  is  less  than  the  annual  carry- 
ing charge  of  $4,190,000. 

The  Government  has  expended  and  will 
continue  heavy  expenditure  on  the  other 
waterways  to  move  the  coal  to  destination  by 
water.  Obviously  part  of  the  saving  should 
be  credited  to  these  other  waterways. 

Second.  Actual  coal  tonnage  will  be  less 
than  the  necessary  "break-even"  5,237,500 
tons. 

Experienced  railway  mining  and  traffic  ex- 
perts predict  that  the  annual  coal  traffic  will 
not  exceed,  and  doubt  that  It  will  approxi- 
mate, 3,750.000  tons. 

Kanawha  River  navigation  confirms  this 
prediction.  The  Kanawha  is  only  about  60 
river  miles  north  of  the  canal.  Its  coals  are 
of  substantially  the  same  character  and  its 
channel  was  deepened  9  years  ago  to  9  feet. 
Since  then  the  greatest  tonnage  that  has 
moved  out-bound  over  It  Into  the  Ohio  was 
the  3.109,652  tons  of  1942 — the  great  bulk 
of  which  was  "captive"  (1,  e.,  produced  and 
consumed  by  the  same  companies)  and  con- 
sisted of  shipments  for  only  a  few  com- 
panies. And  since  1942  the  tonnage  has  de- 
clined to  considerably  below  3,000,000. 

If  the  broad  Kanawha  has  been  unable  to 
develop  more  than  3,000,000  tons,  this  small 
crooked,  restricted  canal  cannot  develop  as 
much. 

Third.  Correctness  of  the  cost  estimates. 

Opponents  of  the  project  demonstrated  to 
the  board  of  engineers  that  cost  estimates 
made  by  the  district  engineer  are  much  too 
low.  Unit  costs  used  by  him  were  those  in 
effect  in  1940  and  in  addition  many  neces- 
sary items  were  omitted.  The  board  has 
wlfti  slight  modification  adopted  the  inpc- 
curate  and  inadequate  estimates  of  the 
district  engineer.  Qualified  and  experienced 
engineers  estimate  the  initial  cost  in  excess 
of  $100,000,000  with  correspondingly  larger 
carrying  charges. 

Fourth.  Benefits  will  be  private,  not  public. 

The  savings  in  freight  rates  will  accrue  to 
only  a  few  large  mining  companies  or  to  a 
few  of  their  consignees  and  would  be  essen- 
tially not  public  but  private. 

Coal  Is  usually  sold  upon  the  basis  of  rail 
rate  to  destination  and  there  is  but  little 
evidence  that  the  ultimate  consumer  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  water  rate  or  that  on  ac- 
count thereof  Industry  reduces  the  price  of 
its  product  to  the  public.  Coal  will  be  the 
only  appreciable  traffic  on  the  canal. 


•For  more  than  ,10  years  there  has  been 
on  the  Levisa  a  coal  rail  rate  of  65  cents  per 
ton  from  mines  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  cost 
of  transferring  coal  from  cars  to  barges  on 
the  Ohio  is  7  cents  per  ton.  This  7  cents 
plus  the  55  cents  makes  the  62-cent  total 
cost  of  getting  coal  by  rail  from  mines  to 
the  Ohio. 

There  is  at  present  no  55-cent  rate  on  the 
Tug,  but  the  United  States  district  engineer, 
recommending  the  project,  assumed  that  such 
a  rate  would  be  available;  and  opponent* 
conceded  that  If  assurance  was  given  that 
transfer  facilities  would  be  constructed  and 
used,  hla  assumption  was  correct. 
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V.  RETRENCHMENT.  NOT  INCREASE,  REQUIREO  IN 
PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES  FOB  UNNECESSABT 
PBOJECTS 

In  view  of  the  enormous  public  debt  and 
necessity  for  retrenchment,  large  expenditure 
for  the  project  is  unjustified.  The  tributary 
area  is  already  served  by  two  railroads  and  the 
canal  would  be  a  mere  duplication  of  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities. 

Furthermore,  while  no  one  doubts  that, 
given  enough  money,  the  engineers  can  con- 
struct the  canal,  experienced  river  pilots  from 
Pittsburgh,  Huntington  and  elsewhere  testi- 
fied at  the  public  hearing  (November,  1945) 
that  because  of  the  narrowness  and  crooked- 
ness of  the  canal,  operation  with  the  size  of 
tow  required  is  not  practical  and  that  the 
canal  would  be  a  waste  of  public  funds. 

VI.  DETRIMENTAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CANAL 

By  giving  advantage  to  immediately  adja- 
cent coal  mines,  the  canal  will  cause  in- 
equalities among  shippers,  disrupt  their  mar- 
ket and  divert  business  from  the  railroads, 
with  resultant  heavy  losses  (estimated  over 
2.500)  in  rail  and  coal  employment — railroads 
being  the  largest  consumers  of  coal.  Public 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  aid  one  com- 
petitor while  injuring  another. 

The  canal  would  cause  tax  losses  to  both 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  The  tax 
loss  to  the  Federal  Government  (estimated 
$4,395,000  railroad  income  taxes  on  diverted 
business)  added  to  the  $4,190,000  annual 
carrying  charge  would  wipe  out  even  any 
gross  savings.  Contrasted  with  railroads, 
barge  lines  pay  negligible  taxes. 

That  the  above  detriments  are  serious  is 
reflected  by  the  character  and  extent  of  op- 
position to  the  project  mentioned  above. 

CONCLUSION 

While  the  foregoing  sufficiently  shows  that 
the  large  expenditure  for  the  project  is  un- 
warranted, we  believe  we  are  also  Justified  in 
stating  that  proponents'  support  of  the  pro- 
ject is  in  reality  an  effort  to  lower  freight 
rates  through  legislation  rather  than  through 
the  orderly  processes  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 


River  and  Harbor  Improvements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  before 
the  County  Judges  and  Commissioners 
Association  of  Texas,  at  the  Buccaneer 
Hotel.  Galveston,  Tex.,  on  Friday,  May 
10,  1946: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  County 
Judges  and  Commissioners  Association, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  thankful 
for  the  privilege  of  being  with  you  today  and 
to  discuss  matters  in  which  all  Texas  has 
an  especial  interest.  Our  waterway  improve- 
ments are  of  the  most  vital  Interest  to  our 
prosperity.  For  many  years  we  lagged  behind 
other  sections  of  the  country  in  securing 
necessary  Improvements. .  In  more  recent 
years  we  have  surged  to  the  front.  A  few 
years  ago  figures  on  expenditures  for  river 
and  harbor  Improvements  in  Texas  were  com- 
piled by  J.  H,  McOann.  who  for  the  past  44 
years  has  been  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors. 

The  compilation  shows  that  from  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  into  the  Union  up  to  the 


beginning  of  the  late  World  War,  the  Federal 
expenditures  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments in  Texas  amounted  to  $167.£90.142, 
Of  these  expenditures,  only  $40,011,356  had 
been  made  in  the  70-year  period  from  1845 
to  1915.  while  in  trie  25-year  period  from 
1916  to  1941,  $127,378,785  had  been  expended. 
Under  these  expenditures  since  1916  our 
then  existing  Texas  port  facilities  were 
greatly  improved  and  new  ports  were  estab- 
lished at  Corpus  Christi,  Brownsville,  and 
Port  Isabel.  In  1916  no  Texas  port  had  depth 
of  channel  in  excess  of  30  feet,  while  now 
Galveston,  Houston,  Texas  City,  Beaumont 
and  Port  Arthur  all  have  34  feet,  and  meas- 
ures are  pending  to  give  to  them  and  also  to 
Corpus  Christi  and  Freeport.  a  uniform  depth 
of  36  feet.  The  new  ports  of  Brownsville  and 
Port  Isabel  will  also  t>e  considered  for  addi- 
tional depth  as  their  commerce  develops. 

The  effect  of  our  port  improvements  upon 
our  water-lx)rne  commerce  has  been  phe- 
nomlnal.  In  1916  our  total  commerce  of 
our  Texas  ports  was  only  9,604.811  tons,  while 
under  the  25-year  period  of  our  more  liberal 
expenditures  -for  improved  facilities  it  had 
increased  each  year,  reaching  the  enormous 
proportions  in  1940  of  100.653.597  tons. 

While  freight  rates  generally  have  been 
materially  increased  In  many  places  within 
the  past  25  or  30  years.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  has  not  been  the  case  with 
our  Texas  cotton,  nearly  all  of  which  went 
Into  the  export  trade.  Our  splendid  port 
conditions  permitted  larger  ships,  with  In- 
creased cargoes,  to  operate,  and  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  cotton  could  be  shipped 
to  leading  foreign  ports  at  less  cost  than 
that  of  40  years  ago. 

Our  country  becoming  Involved  In  the  war 
In  1941.  practically  all  ship  operations  on 
the  Gulf  were  abandoned.  The  ship  lines 
were  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  used 
for  war  purposes.  Several  thousand  addi- 
tional ships  had  to  be  built  to  supply  the 
Army  and  Navy  needs. 

Normal  Gulf  shipping  has  not  yet  been 
restored,  and  will  not  be  until  the  provisions 
of  the  Surplus  Ship  Sales  Act  are  more 
nearly  carried  out.  We  now  have  several 
thousand  dry-cargo  ships  for  sale  or  charter, 
and  about  450  tankers  for  sale,  but  which 
under  the  terms  of  the  law  are  not  permitted 
to  be  chartered.  Many  of  these  ships  may 
never  be  disposed  of,  as  our  ocean  commerce 
in  the  postwar  period  can  be  carried  on  with 
less  than  half  the  number  of  ships  we  have. 
Many  of  them  will  be  held  in  reserve  for 
possible  future  needs,  though  that  will  be 
quite  expensive.  It  costs  approximately 
$5,000  a  year  to  maintain  one  of  the  large 
Liberty  ships  for  a  year.  Many  will  l>e  re- 
quired for  the  future  Army  and  Navy  usae, 
but  no  one  can  yet  say  what  our  Army  and 
Navy  strength  will  be  in  the  postwar  period. 

After  World  War  I,  we  junked  many  ships 
and  sold  many  others  for  a  song.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  were  of  wooden  construc- 
tion, and  after  salvaging  valuable  parts,  the 
hulls  were  covered  with  oil  and  burnt  to  the 
water  line,  175  being  destroyed  In  one  fire 
In  the  Potomac  River.  The  wreckage  of 
these  ships,  in  a  tangled  mass,  covered  an 
area  of  35  acres  of  water  in  an  estuary  of  the 
Potomac  River.  Our  present  ships  are  of 
steel  construction  and  of  course,  have  a  far 
greater   value   than   the   old   wooden  ships. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  history,  we  car- 
ried a  very  large  proportion  of  our  foreign 
commerce  In  American  bottoms.  In  later 
years  our  merchant  marine  dwindled  almost 
to  the  vanishing  point.  A  little  over  20  years 
ago  its  operation  was  at  such  a  low  ebb  that 
less  than  9  percent  of  our  foreign  trade  was 
carried  in  American  ships.  Other  maritime 
nations  were  carrying  50  percent  of  their 
foreign  commerce  In  their  own  shlfM.  Presi- 
dent Harding  recommended  ship  subsidies,  as 
all  other  nations  were  paying  such  sub- 
sidles.  The  subsidies  suggested  generally 
were  intended  almost  exclusively  for  the  large 
Atlantic  passenger  shipe,  which  afforded  no 


aid  worth  while  to  the  freight  lines.    Mall 
subsidies  were  finally  established. 

In  1936  we  enacted  a  law  that  has  gen- 
erally been  referred  to  as  the  Magna  Carta 
of  our  merchant  marine.  Instead  of  malls. 
It  provided  subsidies  to  equalize  the  cost  of 
construction  and  operation  of  ships  with  the 
cost  in  other  great  competitive  nations. 
Under  this  law,  our  foreign  trade  began  to 
revert  to  us.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
late  war.  we  were  carrying  34  percent  of  our 
foreign  trade  in  American  bottoms,  and  the 
American  flag  was  to  be  seen  wherever  Uade 
was  obtainable.  We  had  a  fine  lot  of  new 
ships  available  when  the  war  brcAe  out,  and 
ready  to  build  many  more.  Admiral  Vlckcrj 
stated  that  the  act  of  1930  shortened  the 
war  by  several  years. 

We  now  hope  that  our  postwar  merchant 
marine  will  become  the  pride  of  the  Nation. 
The  Sales  Act  provides  liberal  terms  to  pur- 
chasers to  trade  in  their  old  outmoded  ves- 
sels for  new  ones.  Many  of  the  ships  in 
private  ownership  are  25  and  30  years  old. 
while  20  years  Is  considered  as  the  average 
life.  The  old  dry  cargo  ships  can  be  traded 
In  for  new  ships,  at  55  percent  of  prewar 
cost  of  the  new  ships,  and  tankers  at  75 
percent  of  the  cost.  If  Junking  has  to  be  re- 
sorted to.  It  will  be  better  national  policy  to 
let  the  ax  fall  on  the  old  and  obsolescent 
types. 

The  money  1  have  referred  to  as  having 
been  expended  on  river  and  harbor  Im- 
provements In  Texas  refer  to  actual  appro- 
priations. In  addition  to  those  sums.  Con- 
gress has  approved  approximately  $130,000.- 
0(X)  worth  of  river  and  harbor  and  flood-con- 
trol works  which  have  not  been  expended. 
Appropriations  for  these  have  been  held  up 
by  the  war.  Money  for  these  works  will  be 
appropriated  for  hereafter,  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  consistent  with  budgetary  require- 
ments. 

We  are  now  carrying  out  methods  in  river 
improvements  that  were  not  in  practice  a 
few  years  ago.  This  is  to  carry  it  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  soil-erosion  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  pro- 
gram is  being  applied  quite  extensively  on 
the  Trinity  River,  and  Its  operation  will  be 
watched  with  Interest.  Our  reservoirs  have 
been  silted  up  with  the  fertile  soils  washing 
from  the  farm  lands,  and  this  method  of 
treatment  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
holding  our  reservoirs  for  the  purposes  In- 
tended, while  carrying  out  the  program  of  our 
soil  conservation. 

Texas  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State. 
Our  lands  have  been  burdened  with  annual 
crop  production  without  replacement  of  the 
lost  fertility.  In  shippln'g  our  crops  and 
meat  animals  abroad,  we  have  annually  ex- 
ported a  certain  proportion  of  our  soil  fer- 
tility. But  this  Is  small  as  compared  with 
the  waste  of  fertile  soil  that  has  flowed  down 
our  rivers,  flndlng  lodgment  In  waste  places 
-  that  cannot  be  utilized  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses or  flowing  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
never  ta  be  returned. 

Careful  engineering  estimates  show  that 
about  400,000,000  tons  of  silt  Is  annually  dis- 
charged Into  the  Gulf  by  the  Mississippi 
River.  Dr.  William  J.  Hale,  expert  consultant 
of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  tells  us  that  2>2 
percent  of  that  silt  consists  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Our  Texas  rivers  are  small 
in  comparison  with  the  Mlsslss^pl,  but  their 
waters  have  a  proportionately  much  greater 
soil -pollution  content.  Otir  loss  of  fertile 
soils  annually  discharged  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  the  Texas  rivers  cannot  even  be 
reasonably  estimated. 

Dr.  Hale,  In  his  book  recently  published 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Chemical  Founda- 
tion, tells  us  that  prior  to  the  Introduction 
of  the  steam  engine  four-fifths  of  our  ton- 
nage production  came  directly  from  the  farm 
and  forest.  It  gradually  decreased  iintll  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  only 
one-half  came  from  the  farm.  Following  the 
automobile,  only  one-third  of  our  tonnage  Is 
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now  produced  on  the  farm,  the  other  two- 
thirds  coming  principally  trom  the  mines  and 
factories. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
fers upon  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  by  this  provision  there  was  transferred 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  contiol  of  all  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Nation  for  the  purpose  of  navigation.  At 
first  it  was  seriously  doubted  whether  the 
power  to  regulate  comprehended  the  right  to 
Improve — that  is,  whether  the  Improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors  was  a  subject  of  na- 
tional concern  and  of  constitutional  appro- 
priation. Mr.  Madison  as  President  in  1817 
vetoed  a  bill  for  internal  Improvements  In- 
eluding,  among  other  things  a  waterway  Im- 
provement. He  stated  in  his  message  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  vest  power  in  Con- 
gress for  such  purpose. 

In  May  1824.  Congres.s  passed  the  first  dis- 
tinct act  to  Improve  navigation,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Improve  the  Navigation  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers."  About  this  time  the 
decision  of  Chief  Jtistlce  Marshall  In  the  case 
of  Gibbons  versus  Ogden,  established  un- 
questionably the  excliiiive  power  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  Interstate  waterways  of 
the  country,  and  removed  completely  the 
doubts  of  earlier  years. 

Gibbons  versus  Ogden  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  cases  ever  coming  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  issue 
involved   but  also  on  account  of  the  great 
prominence   of   all   the   persons   concerned. 
Gibbons  was  ex-mayor  of  Savannah,  Ga..  and 
also  maintained  residence  in  New  Jersey.    He 
was  locally  and  nationally  prominent.    Ogden 
y^       had  been  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  United 
States   Senator   from   that   State,   and   both 
Gibbons  and  Ogden  had  been  prominent  in 
promoting   navigation.     The   attorneys  em- 
ployed in  the  case  were  both  nationally  and 
Internationally  known.     Gibbons  was  repre- 
sented by  Daniel  Webster,  and  by  William 
Wirt,  then  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  famed  as  the  prosecutor  of  Aaron 
Burr.    Ogden  was  represented  by  Pinckney. 
of  Maryland,  and  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  attorney 
general  of  New  York.    He  was  also  represented 
by  Thomas  A.  Emmet,  the  great  Irish  patriot. 
Gibbons  and  Ogden  had  been  partners,  but 
their  partnership  had  ceased  before  the  be- 
ginning of  this  litigation.     Pulton  and  Liv- 
ingston,  who   developed   the   Clermont,   the 
first  steamboat  to  be  successfully  navigated. 
had  obtained  from  the  State  of  New  York 
the   exclusive    privilege   of   operating    boats 
propelled  by  steam  upon  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  that  State.     Ogden  became  the  as- 
signee of  those  gentlemen  for  this  privilege 
and  under  It  was   operating  boats  between 
■?         New  York  and  Ellrabethtown.  N.  J.    Gibbons 
was  also  operating  boatvS  on  the  same  waters 
tinder  permit   of  the   Federal   Government. 
Ogden   enjoined   him   from   navigating   his 
-^       boats  across  the  State  line  Into  the  State  of 
New  York.     This  Injunction  was  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.     Gibbons 
carried  the  litigation  into  the  Federal  courts 
upon  the  ground  that  the  law  of  New  York, 
under  which  he  was  excluded,  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
In  which  the  Federal  Government  was  given 
full  power  over  Interstate  commerce.    Chief 
Justice  Marshall  sustained  this  plea  In  one 
of  the  most  noted  decisions  ever  emanating 
from  that  Court 

Since  the  decision  In  the  Gibbons-Ogden 
ease,  our  river  and  harbor  improvements 
have  generally  been  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers. 
They  have  been  men  of  ability  and  honor, 
and  as  fair  and  Impartial  as  we  believe  to 
be  humanly  possible.  In  our  past  history, 
George  B.  Mcaellan,  PhU  Sheridan,  Robert  fe. 
Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  George  W.  Goethals. 
and  Douglas  MacArthur  were  members  of  the 
Corps.  Our  present  Chief  of  Knpineers.  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  was  In  south  central  Asia  dur- 


ing the  war  and  had  charge  of  the  reopening 
of  the  Burma  Road  to  furnish  supplies  to  the 
Chinese.  General  Clay,  now  In  command 
of  the  American  zone  In  Germany,  was  once 
stationed  In  Texas,  and  had  charge  of  the 
constiTjctlon  of  the  Denlson  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir, that  great  monument  to  engineering 
skill. 

During  the  15  years  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
no  proposed  Improvement  of  any  project  has 
been  reported  to  Congress  tmless  It  first 
had  the  approval  of  the  Chief  and  Board  of 
Engineers,  after  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tion and  study.  As  a  result,  our  waterways 
^  have  become  a  great  national  asset,  not  only 
for  peacetime  use.  but  for  defense  purposes 
as  well. 

In  World  War  I  our  railroads  constituted 
-  the  only  practical  method  we  had  of  inland 
transportation.  We  had  no  national  high- 
ways, and  no  river  or  canal  was  In  practical 
Mse  at  that  time.  Air  service  was  in  its 
Infancy.  The  war  burden  proved  too  great 
for  the  railroads  and  they  broke  down  under 
the  strain.  In  the  last  war.  our  freight  and 
passenger  movement  was  many  times  greater 
than  in  the  First  World  War.  and  every  line 
of  transportation  continued  in  operation. 
The  rail  movement  of  men  and  supplies  was 
so  enormous  that  It  even  surprised  the  trans- 
portation experts.  The  highway  transporta- 
tion was  without  precedent,  and  the  water- 
way movement  was  never  before  equaled  In 
this  or  any  other  country.  The  airways  and 
pipe  lines  also  performed  their  part. 

With  the  aid  of  other  methods  of  trans- 
portation, and  particularly  of  the  highways 
and  waterways,  the  railways  were  enabled  to 
hold  up  through  all  the  period  of  the  war,  a 
thing  that  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out such  aid.  This  shows  that  in  both  peace 
and  wartime  we  need  all  our  practical 
methods  of  transportation,  one  of  the  most 
Important  of  which  Is  the  highways  for  which 
you  gentlemen  of  the  commissioners'  courts 
have  certainly  been  doing  your  part. 

Bacon  said:  "There  are  three  things  that 
make  a  nation  great  and  prosperous:  A  fer- 
tile soil,  a  busy  work-shop,  and  easy  convey- 
ance of  men  and  goods  from  place  to  place." 
We  have  all  that  combined  in  our  program 
and  as  a  result  our  country  has  become  great 
and  prosperous  In  far  greater  proportion  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Let  us  com- 
bine our  efforts  to  maintain  that  high 
standard. 

As  for  our  waterway  Improvements,  no 
work  was  carried  out  during  the  war  except 
that  which  was  necessary  in  the  war  effort. 
That  was  the  policy  of  the  President  and  I 
fully  agreed  with  him.  He  told  me  he  would 
be  glad  to  approve  all  projects  necessary  to 
that  end.  and  requested  me  to  have  such 
matters  presented  when  necessary. 

In  carrying  out  that  policy,  my  committee 
approved  23  projects,  involving  a  cost  of  $24,- 
823.000.  which  passed  Congress  without  op- 
position and  was  approved  by  the  President. 
I  also  introduced  a  bill  to  enlarge  the  In- 
tracoastal  Canal  from  Carabelle.  Fla..  to 
Corpus  Chrlstl.  and  for  its  extension  to 
Brownsville  This  cost  was  estimated  at 
•27.000.000  The  bill  also  provided  for  ex- 
tension  of  the  barge  channel  across  Florida 
to  connect  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  channel 
with  the  Atlantic  Channel,  extending  from 
Jacksonville  to  Trenton.  N.  J.  The  bill  also 
provided  for  a  pipe-line  across  Florida  to  be 
in  operation  until  the  barge  channel  could 
be  constructed.  The  President  sent  me  a 
letter  of  congratulation  on  this  bill,  and 
Congress,  without  precedent,  made  Immediate 
appropriation  except  for  the  barge  channel 
across  Florida,  there  being  doubt-  as  to 
whether  it  could  be  completed  in  time  to  be 
of  use  during  the  war. 

Various  other  war  measures  were  carried 
out  from  time  to  time,  and  more  than  3,000 
ships  and  other  craft  were  constructed  on 
Inland  waters  and  towed  to  the  sea.  Includ- 


ing a  large  number  of  submarines.  The 
freight  movements  on  our  Inland  waters 
were  not  made  public  during  the  war,  but  I 
am  advised  that  It  was  more  than  33.0«X),- 
000,000  ton-miles  in  1944.  The  commerce 
on  our  Texas  Intracoastal  Canal  was  approxi- 
mately 25.000.000  tons,  largely  of  oil  and 
gasoline. 

Texas,  as  well  as  our  Federal  Government, 
has  promoted  every  known  method  of  trans- 
portation. Waterways,  airways,  railwa3rs, 
and  highways  have  alj  received  considera- 
tion. Without  these  means  of  transporta- 
tion our  State  would  jet  have  been  a  verita- 
ble wilderness.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
expenditures  have  brought  forth  good  re- 
sults. From  the  discovery  by  La  Salle  in 
1685  to  a  time  almost  within  the  memory 
of  men  still  living,  no  practical  methods  of 
transportation  were  placed  in  operation,  and 
Texas  remained  undeveloped.  Her  p.-os- 
perlty  has  been  coeval  with  her  development 
of  transportation. 

Texas  fills  a  unique  place  In  history.  No 
other  country  on  the  Western  Hemisphere 
has  had  such  a  varied  political  experience. 
It  has  several  times  been  under  a  kingdom, 
twice  an  empire,  and  six  times  a  republic. 

From  Its  discovery  by  La  Salle  in  1685  It 
was  considered  as  French  territory  until 
ceded  to  Spain  in  1763.  Spain  ceded  It  hack 
to  France  in  1800.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
from  France  In  1803.  but  all  cur  right,  title, 
and  interest,  whatever  It  may  have  been,  was 
quitclaimed  to  Spain  in  1819  in  part  con- 
sideration for  the  purchase  of  Florida. 

Texas  became  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Empire 
under  Iturblde  In  1821.  and  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  In  1824.  It  became  an  Independent 
republic  in  1836.  and  a  State  In  the  Arr.erl- 
can  Union  In  1845. 

In  1861,  Texas,  for  reasons  deemed  sufficient 
by  our  fathers,  seceded  fr^m  the  Union  and 
cast  her  lot  with  her  sister  States  of  the 
South  under  the  Stars  and  Bars  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  With  a  loyalty  and 
devotion  never  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  she  fought,  bled,  and  went  down  to 
defeat  at  Appomattox.  She  v.as  then  phiced 
under  the  military  riile  of  the  United  States 
until  1870.  She  bore  the  hardships,  the  In- 
dignities, and  insults  of  the  disgraceful 
carprtbag  rule.  She  tasted  the  cup  of  bit- 
terness to  the  dregs. 

In  due  time,  she  arose  from  her  depressed 
condition  as  one  from  the  dead.  Complying 
with  the  requirements  of  Congress,  she  re- 
asserted her  right  to  statehood  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  to  become  what  we  are 
proud  to  believe  is  the  brightest  star  in  the 
new  firmament.  There,  it  Is  our  hope,  that 
she  will  remain  and  continue  to  shine  with 
ever-increasing  luster,  until  Gabriel  fhall 
come  with  his  trumpet,  and  with  one  foot 
upon  the  land  and  one  upon  the  sea.  to 
make  the  announcement  that  time  shall  be 
no  more. 


Wear  a  Poppy  for  Remembrance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker. ""each  year 
Poppy  Day  acquires  an  added  importance 
in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  I  have  never 
had  the  privilege  of  reading  a  more  care- 
ful and  dramatic  picture  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  day  than  an  article  written 
recently  by  Dr.  Ruth  Miller  Steese.  State 
president  of  the  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary,   Department     ol     Pennsylvania. 
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Everyone  who  reads  this  will  get  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  purposes  of  this 
occasion  and  of  the  good  their  own  co- 
operation in  this  program  will  do. 
The  article  by  Dr.  Steese  follows: 

POPPIES     FOR     REMEMBRANCE — THE     LTTTLE     RED 
FLOWER    WriH    THE    LTITLE    WHrTE    STICKER 

The  little  red  poppy— the  fiower  that  re- 
calls to  our  minds  the  sacrifice  of  America's 
men  and  women  In  two  great  world  wars. 

As  we  wear  the  little  red  poppy  In  this 
postwar  year  let  us  wear  It  with  love  and  re- 
membrance. Poppy  day  is  not  a  tag  day. 
Poppy  day  is  as  sacred  as  the  day  with  which 
It  was  originally  connected — Memorial  Etey. 
The  message,  the  gospel  of  the  little  red 
flower  with  the  little  white  sticker,  is  a  pre- 
cious one.  Into  the  hospitals  of  Aspinwall, 
Naval,  CoatesvUle,  South  Mountain,  Indian- 
town  Gap,  Valley  Forge.  Erie,  and  Perry  Point 
the  Arrierlcan  Legion  and  Its  auxiliary  of 
Pennsylvania  take  the  materials  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  poppy.  No  other  popples  are 
made  In  any  Government  or  veterans'  hos- 
Ditals  In  our  great  Commonwealth  but  the 
poppy  of  the  American  Legion  and  Its  aux- 
iliary. As  the  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions take  the  poppy-making  program  Into 
the  hospitals  they  teach  the  men  and  women 
to  make  the  poppies  and  pay  them  for  every 
poppy  made.  This  program  has  a  dual  pur- 
pose— It  provides  occupational  therapy  and  It 
supplies  money  for  the  use  of  the  veteran  or 
his  family. 

Then  when  the  popples  are  sold  the  entire 
proceeds  must  be  used  for  the  welfare  pro- 
gram of  the  American  Legion  and  Its  aux- 
iliary. 

The  money  Is  used  to  care  for  the  personal 
needs  of  the  veteran  and  his  family  and  it  Is 
also  used  to  give  to  the  hospitalized  veteran 
those  comforts  which  he  needs.  In  four  hos- 
pitals alone  In  Pennsylvania  120.000  ciga- 
rettes are  distributed  monthly.  In  others 
monthly  ward  parties  are  givea  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  men  who  cannot  leave  their  wards. 
Games  and  prizes,  athletic,  band  and  orches- 
tral equipment,  hospital  chapel  bulletins, 
mimeograph  machines,  printing  presses,  fur- 
niture for  sun  parlors,  bowling  alleys,  radios, 
master  radio  control  sets  with  hundreds  of 
ear  phones — these  represent  but  a  few  of  the 
many  articles  which  a  grateful  public  buying 
and  wearing  the  flower  with  the  little  white 
sticker  make  possible. 

For  over  20  years  the  only  popples  made 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  poppies  of  the  American 
Legion  and  its  auxiliary,  were  made  by  the 
hospitalized  men  and  women  of  World  War  I. 
This  year  the  poppy  has  an  added  story  to 
tell.  As  you,  the  public,  buy  this  Pennsyl- 
vania-made poppy,  the  poppy  of  the  little 
white  sticker,  will  you  look  at  It  and  think  of 
some  of  these  things? 

Some  of  the  popples  this  year  are  being 
made  by  our  blind  veterans.  Visualize  if 
you  can  a  white  hospital  bed  with  its  piles 
of  red  petals,  green  stems,  and  white  stickers. 
See  the  hands  of  the  blind  grcpe  for  each 
article  as  he  assembles  his  poppies.  If  the 
white  sticker  is  on  upside  down,  ask  your- 
.self  how  you  would  put  it  on  if  you  were 
blind.  The  poppy  becomes  dearer  as  we 
knew  who  made  it. 

Then  another  scene — a  hospital  ward  or 
solarium.  Men  making  poppies  In  wheel 
chairs  while  waiting  for  their  artificial  limbs. 
Men  assembling  poppies — men  who  use  steel 
hocks  for  hands  because  their  hands  or  arms 
were  left  en  the  various  beachheads. 

Do  you  wish  another  picture?  Then  visit 
our  mental  hospitals  and  see  men.  yes  and 
women.  Women,  nurses  In  World  War  I. 
Women,  nurses.  Waves,  and  Wacs  of  World 
War  II — all  patients  in  our  mental  hospitals. 
As  we  see  again  nurses  from  Bataan  and 
Corregldor.  making  popples,  filling  in  idle 
hours  which  shall  know  no  end,  will  you 
look  again  at  the  little  red  flower  witli  the 
little  white  sticker. 
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Surely  the  poppy  of  remembrance  is  a 
sacred  flower  for  It  represents  sacrifice,  love 
of  country,  courage,  employment,  and  re- 
habUltation. 

Let  us  love  the  red  poppy,  let  us  buy  many 
more  poppies  and  let  them  tell  us  again  that 
they  are  the  memorial  flowers  for  those  who 
went  forth  never  to  return— the  flowers  of 
tribute  and  reverence  for  those  who  gave  of 
their  lives  and  yet  live— our  Nation's  hos- 
pitalized veterans. 

Let  us  all  wear  the  only  popples  made  In 
hospitals  m  Pennsylvania— the  little  red 
poppy  with  the  little  white  sticker. 

Let  not  memory  dim  with  time  the  sacri- 
fice that  made  and  kept  us  free. 

Wear  a  poppy  for  remembrance. 


Revival  and  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude herewith  an  article  by  the  distin- 
guished columnist,  Walter  Lippmann, 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Tuesday,  May  14.  under  the  title  "Re- 
vival and  Revolution": 

Today  and  Tomorrow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

REVIVAL   AND   REVOLtmON 

Looking  at  Europe  from  the  outside,  from 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow.  It  may 
seem  as  if  the  Continent  must:  First,  be 
brought  under  Soviet  domination;  or,  second, 
be  rescued  from  that  fate  by  coming  alto- 
gether under  Anglo-American  Influence:  or, 
third,  be  partitioned  Into  two  parts  at  the 
military  dividing  line.  My  impression  is 
-that  this  i£  a  stereotype  which,  if  not  al- 
ready obsolete,  is  at  least  obsolescent.  It  is 
a  picture  formed  in  men's  minds  before  and 
just  after  Europe  was  invaded  and  liberated 
by  the  non-European  armies  of  the  Big  Three. 

At  that  time  all  effective  power  and  au- 
thority was  directed  from  Moscow,  London, 
and  Washington;  the  Big  Three  naturally  saw 
Europe  as  a  continent  where  they  did  things 
to  the  enemy  states  and  for  the  friendly 
states.  It  was  easy  to  forget  that  the  Conti- 
nent consists  of  nations  which  have  the  will 
to  live,  and  cannot  for  long  be  regarded  as 
clients,  wards,  or  prisoners  of  war. 

If  that  is  so.  then  the  European  nations 
will,  as  they  revive,  resist  In  all  Its  forms  the 
idea  that  they  are  the  stakes  of  the  diplomacy 
of  non -European  powers.  Conceivably, 
though  even  that  is  highly  Improbable,  the 
Big  Three  could  dictate  a  European  settle- 
ment If  they  were  united.  But  they  are 
rivals.  The  effect  of  this  rivalry  is  to  offer 
each  European  nation  encouragement,  op- 
portunity, and  the  means  of  Independent  ac- 
tion. While  the  Big  Three  contest  the  con- 
trol of  Europe,  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
arising  to  contest  the  control  by  the  Big 
Three. 

In  a  recent  article  I  pointed  out  that  the 
probable  result  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  duel  in 
Germany  would  not  be  that  Germany  fell 
under  Soviet  or  British  control;  it  would  be 
the  revival  of  Germany  as  a  centralized  state 
holding  the  balance  of  power  between  them. 
This  would  be  the  malignant  consequence  of 
Big  Three  rivalry.  In  the  liberated  countries 
a  benign,  and  even  beneficent,  but  similar 
result  is  strongly  Indicated.  That  Is  to  say: 
tbey  will  b*  actwa  end  not  merely  objects 


In  the  reconstruction  of  Etirope.  And  In  the 
world-wide  conflict  of  power  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Anglo-Americans,  the  Euro- 
peans will  not  be  disposed,  as  so  many  think, 
to  provide  the  battlefields  and  the  mercenary 
troops.  Their  national  Interests  and  their 
pride  will  cause  them  to  resist  being  alined 
In  the  Big  Three  conflict. 

That,  rather  than  lining  up  as  the  brilliant 
second  to  the  foreign  office,  ought  to  be  the 
American  position.  If  It  were,  our  European 
policy  would  be  In  harmony  with  the  Euro- 
pean future,  and  the  Influence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  peacem.nker  would  be  increasing 
instead  of  diminishing. 

In  this  connection,  a  correct  estimate  of 
European  political  developments  Is  neces- 
sary.  It  Is  not  easy  to  make  it,  and  It  Is 
Impossible  to  present  the  evidence  In  a  short 
newspaper  article.  But,  for  what  It  may  be 
worth.  I  would  say  that  for  Americans  who 
cannot  consider  the  details  and  the  varia- 
tions, the  first  thing  to  note  about  European 
politics  is  that  the  pattern  Is  essentially  the 
same  in  most  of  the  liberated  countries,  espe- 
cially the  bigger  ones.  It  is  that  a  revolution 
which  displaced  the  former  governing  classes 
has  already  occurred,  and  that  now  there  to 
a  political  struggle  for  power  as  to  how  the 
new  governing  classes  are  to  be  recruited  and 
directed. 

We  may  compare  Europe  to  a  forest  which 
has  been  struck  by  a  violent  storm.  The 
older  and  taller  trees — tlie  governing,  man- 
aging, and  leading  class — have  been  cut 
down,  withered,  bent,  twisted,  and  In  large 
part,  though  not  wholly,  uprooted.  The  new 
forest  Is  growing  up  through  the  debrto 
amidst  which  contend  the  saplings,  the 
scrub,  and  the  old  roots.  We  shall  misun- 
derstand Europe  If  we  concentrate  our  whole 
attention  on  the  new  Ideologies.  What  is 
much  more  Important  is  the  emergence  of 
new  men  In  an  old  continent  where  the 
right,  the  privilege,  and  the  opportunity  to 
rule  and  direct  has  been — by  American 
standards — the  prerogative  of  a  relatively 
.•^mall  class.  This  class  has  been  much  more 
exclusive  In  eastern  Europe  than  in  western 
Europe.  But  It  has  not  been  wide  open  any- 
where, and  the  directing  personnel  were  re- 
cruited— on  a  basis  of  unequal  opportunity — 
from  a  relatively  small  segment  of  the  people. 

This  governing  class  has  been  so  much 
decimated  by  death,  torture,  and  exile,  and 
so  discredited  by  defeat,  corrupted  by  ap- 
peasement, and  compromised  by  collabora- 
tion, that  It  has  ceased  to  be  the  governing 
class.  Individuals  survive  who  have  proved 
themselves  as  patriots.  But  the  cla-^^s  Itself 
could  not,  did  not,  and  often  would  not,  de- 
fend the  nation  against  its  enemies:  by 
that  it  lost  its  title  to  rule. 

The  mass  of  the  little  people,  deprived  of 
their  old  leaders  and  rulers,  rallied  around 
three  main  centers  of  resistance  and  hope. 
There  were  the  faithful,  who  made  out  of 
resistance  to  Hitler  a  religion  "xs  well  as  a  pa- 
triotic duty.  They  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
popular  Catholic  party.  There  were  the 
trades  unionists,  mainly  social  democrats, 
who  are  the  nucleus  of  the  non -Commun- 
ists, or  non-Muscovite,  Socialist  Parties,  and 
there  were  th^  Communist  cells,  which  fought 
bravely  and  boldly  In  the  resistance,  especi- 
ally after  1941.  and,  because  they  were  fiercely 
persecuted — acquired  the  legendary  prestige 
of  martyrdom. 

These  three  popular  parties — Catholic,  So- 
cialist, Communist — appear  to  have  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  people  behind  them. 
All  of  them  are  by  current  American  or  pre- 
war European  standards,  parties  of  the  left. 
They  are  all  advanced  collectlvlsts,  and  while 
the  Catholic  Party  is  ustially  the  most 
mcderate  of  the  three,  curiously  enough  the 
Communist  Party  is  not.  perhaps  for  tac- 
tical reasons,  invariably  the  most  radical. 

While  these  three  parties  compete  for  the 
support  of  approximately  three-quarters  of 
the  people,  none  of  them  has  as  yet  had 
any  prospect  of  obtaining  a  clear  majority 
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4irit»  own.    Thirty  percent  has  been  a  kind 

Sf  high-water  mark.     Unless  all  expectations 

/are  %rong.  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  no 


own  national  bodies.  The  specific  task  of 
this  group  was  to  consider  each  proposal 
made  to  the  UN  assembly  in  the  light  of 


as  member  of  the  Medical  Corps.  During 
the  exercises,  the  Silver  Star  Medal  was 
presented  by  representatives  of  the  War 
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tended  the  Diesel  Engineering  School  In  Bos- 
ton. Then  he  went  to  work  as  a  welder  in 
the  shipyards  at  South  Portland,  Maine,  al- 
ready helDlne  In  the  war  effort  hpfnr#.  h«.  vae 


In  reverent  awe.     And  in  our  hearts  we  make 
the  solemn  pledge  that  this  must  net  hap 


fair  mind  to  read  the  address  or  to  have 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  it,  as  I  did. 


pen  again.    Human  life  and  all  its  promise       "r"  "'^  ^^^vur^c  ui  iicarmg  u.  as  i  GIQ. 
<•  *r^^  ™,«„*  „ ._-  .... ..__  *^     .  and  to  near  a   man   whn    nhnut   oc  woii 


ermi  wneeier.  was  in  south  central  Asia  d\ir-       Inland  waters  and  towed  to  the  tea.  Includ-      iliary.     Department 


of     Pennsylvania. 
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^'its  own.  Thirty  percent  has  been  a  kind 
6t  t^fik-^iitn  mark.  Unless  all  expectations 
^*iarBim»g,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  no 
'b«e  of  these  parties  Is  likely  to  rise  very 
much. higher  than  30  percent. 

Xhls  means  not  only  that  the  Communists 
have  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  majority  of 
their  own  but  that  even  a  coalition  of  Com- 
mimlsts  and  BocUllsts  could  not  count  upon 
more  than  a  slim,  wavering,  and  unreliable 
majority.  Therefore,  the  probable  pattern 
in  Europe  will  continue  to  be  government 
by  a  three-party  coalition.  The  alternative 
Is  dlcutorship  resting  on  the  seizure  of  the 
government,  either  by  the  CommunisU  or  by 
the  extreme  right— led  by  seml-Fasclst  mili- 
tary men. 

These  alternatives  cannot  be  excluded  as 
possibilities.  But  in  western  Europe  a  Com- 
munist seizure  of  power  would  lack  the  sup- 
port of  the  Red  Army  and  would  encounter 
the  opposition  of  the  British,  the  American. 
and  the  national  armies.  A  semi-Fascist 
seizure  of  power  would  encounter  the  resist- 
ance of  the  working  class,  who  undoubtedly 
have   arms. 

In  eastern  Europe,  though  not  In  all  coun- 
tries, the  setsrure  of  power  has  been  effected 
with  the  support  of  the  Red  Army.  The 
question  there  Is  how  long  governments 
which  rest  on  the  bayonets  of  foreign  troops 
can  be  kept  going.  I  should  think  they 
could  not  be  kept  gomg  forever  If  real  peace, 
which  has  enorn.ous  attraction,  begins  to 
break  out  anywhere  on  the  Continent. 


World  Peace  Under  God 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

OF  CONNECTICVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Wednesday.  May  15.  1946 

Mr,  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ow).  I  herewith  include  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  Lt.  Paul  P.  Moore,  commanding 
officer  of  the  United  States  naval  air 
station.  Beaufort.  S.  C.  who  in  private 
life  is  an  attorney  at  law  residing  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

The  statement  follows: 

It  has  long  been  a  custom  at  conferences 
for  delegates  to  support  themselves  with  ex- 
pert counselors.  When  the  Big  Three  met 
to  solve  war  problems  they  brought  with 
them  their  t)est  military  advisers.  Postwar 
conferences,  dealing  with  legal,  economic. 
and  political  problems,  have  been  well  at- 
tended by  lawyers,  economists,  and  political 
scientists.  Thus  the  wisdom  of  their  pro- 
femions  Is  lent  to  the  authoritative  voice 
of  the  delegate. 

Prom  the  quiet  reflections  of  thoughtful 
men  at  home,  to  the  pronouncements  of  the 
International  forum,  there  is  a  growing  be- 
lief that  moral  principles  must  be  used  In 
deciding  Issues  between  nations.  History 
proves  that  resort  to  expediencies  rather  than 
-    to  ethics  r.  suits  In  repeated  wars. 

Many  people  In  many  lands  understand  the 

7   natural  law.  the  dignity  of  the  individual, 

and  the  Interplay  of  rights  and  obligations. 

The  leaders  of  these  people  frequently  fall  to 

understand   the  application  of  these   prln- 

Clpl«8. 

liMt  April  the  conferees  who  met  at  San 
Francisco  to  prepare  the  United  States  Char- 
ter were  supported  by  large  staffs  of  ex- 
perts. Few  of  our  people  know  that  the 
American  delegation  was  advised  by  a  group 
of  rellglotis  experts  selected  from  the  Cath- 
olic. Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths  by  their 


own  national  bodies.  The  specific  task  of 
thLs  group  was  to  consider  each  proposal 
made  to  the  UN  assembly  In  the  light  of 
its  moral  and  ethical  Implications.  In  this 
instance  our  Nation  attempted  to  apply  re- 
ligious principles  to  great  International 
problems. 

Ahead  of  us  are  peace  treaties  and  inter- 
national conferences  which  will  shape  the 
destinies  of  men.  The  wise  man  feels  that 
the  laws  of  God  must  be  con.sidered  In 
weavmg  the  peace  from  the  rags  of  war.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  pay  lip  service  to  this  be- 
lief. The  practical  answer  is  to  emulate  San 
Fransciso:  To  supply  our  delegates  to  the  ct:n- 
ferences  ahead  with  sound  advisers  In  the 
moral  realm. 

The  appointment  cf  religicus  advisers, 
moreover,  can  l>e  an  important  step  in  secur- 
ing the  success  of  the  conferences.  World 
peace  depends  upon  the  trust  which  national 
leaders  have  in  each  other.  The  basis  of 
this  trust  will  not  fce  found  in  the  cultures, 
histories,  or  the  economics  of  the  nations. 
These  are  the  sources  of  conflict.  The  real 
basis  of  mutual  trust  can  be  found  only  in 
the  religions  of  the  delegates  and  the  people 
they  represent. 

No  matter  what  our  private  lives  or  public 
benefactions,  most  of  the  world  looks  on  the 
United  States  as  a  godless  nation  dedicated 
to  materialism.  An  atmosphere  of  religious 
purpose  within  the  American  delegation 
could  lessen  this  reputation.  Consider  the 
awakening  confidence  in  our  country  among 
world-wide  Catholicism  to  witness  priests 
associated  with  the  official  American  group; 
consider  the  approval  of  the  Protestant  com- 
municants in  all  lands  to  see  their  clergy- 
men advising  with  our  delegates;  consider  the 
effect  of  Judaic  recognition  that  tolerance 
Is  our  ideal  when  rabbis  are  at  our  side. 
Rell<»ious  advisers  will  win  for  us  the  respect 
and  trust  of  many  peoples  and  the  men  who 
spe?k  with  authority  for  them. 

The  non-Christian  nations  and  the  nations 
which  expell  all  religions  will  not  be  awed 
by  religious  advisers.  They  will  not  be  won 
by  sweet  wc— ^s  or  pious  sentiments.  They 
will  be  won  to  our  way  If  there  Is  left  to 
them  no  alternative  but  to  adhere  to  the  ma- 
jorities positive  Christian  platform  of  just 
and  universal  peace  settlements. 

Where  systems  of  law,  traditions  of  con- 
duct, and  even  language,  stop  at  the  border, 
the  ideas  of  religion  are  forces  which  know 
neither  nationality  or  borders.  They  find 
harmonious  acceptance  In  the  souls  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  nations.  Let  us  use  this 
simple  fact.  Let  us  add  to  the  force  of  our 
science  and  to  the  force  of  our  arms  the 
force  of  our  spiritual  values.  Thus  united 
we  shall  prevail  for  Just  and  lasting  peace 
In  the  councU  halls. 


Dedication  of  Pfc  Edward  Pomerleau 
Square 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MAssAcHrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recom.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  dedication  of  the 
square  at  the  intersection  of  South 
Broadway  and  South  Street  in  the  city  of 
Lawrence.  Mass..  on  Sunday.  May  12, 
1946,  in  memory  of  Pfc  Edward  Pomer- 
leau. a  resident  of  that  community  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  on  January 
18.  1945,  in  Luxemburg  while  serving  as 


as  member  of  the  Medical  Corps.  During 
the  exerci-ses,  the  Silver  Star  Medal  was 
presented  by  representatives  of  the  War 
Department  to  the  father.  Lewis  Pomer- 
leau, of  this  brave  soldier. 

On  this,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  whcp 
men  pause  in  their  labors  to  worship  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to 
ask  our.selves  this  question.  "What  am  I 
doing,  in  my  humble  way,  to  advance  the 
cause  for  which  the  Son  of  God  sutlered  and 
died?" 

On  Sunday  we  commune  with  divine  ex-; 
ample  Prom  this  lifting  of  our  hearts  we 
draw  the  strength  and  the  courage  to  so 
live  our  lives  that  we  may  be  worthy  cf  His 
sacrifice.  Each  Sunday  we  rcdedlcate  our- 
selves to  th»  eternal  truths  which  alone  give 
meaning  to  our  human  Journey  and  which 
guide  us  toward  immortality.  Cleansed  by 
His  love,  we  are  prepared  for  the  new  week 
in  this  old  world,  fearlessly  facing  the  doubts 
and  trials  and  responsibilities  which  are  wait- 
ing to  test  us. 

Sometimes  as  we  look  about  us  the  world 
peems  to  offer  nothing  but  trouble.  The 
news  of  the  day  Is  full  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  Hate  and  greed  and  cruelty  are 
found  In  families,  between  individuals, 
among  groups  and  nations.  The  peoples  of 
the  earth  are  plagued  by  confusion  and  Inse- 
curity. To  date,  the  outstanding  example 
of  man's  genius  has  been  the  Invention  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  before  the  threat  of  which 
the  whole  world  trembles.  We  have  become 
suddenly  conscious  that  our  capacity  for  evil 
Is  more  active  than  our  will  to  do  good.  To 
many,  the  future  looks  dark  and  some  faint 
hearts  begin  to  wonder  If  there  is  any  hope 
for  mankind.  And  then.  In  the  midst  of 
this  despair,  we  see  one  of  our  neighbors 
stand  up.  Scorning  personal  safety,  he  gives 
himself  In  order  to  save  others.  Before  this 
supreme  unselfishness,  our  faith  returr.s.  For 
here  In  one  member  of  our  human  family 
Is  the  immortal  glow  of  divinity  in  man.  The 
spirit  which  shliies  through  the  sacrifices  of 
the  few  inspires  the  rest  of  us  to  go  forward 
Those  who  live  and  die  for  goals  higher  than 
the  Isolated  needs  of  the  Individual  are  the 
true  leaders  in  this  life.  In  their  debt,  we 
follow  them. 

Such  a  man  was  Pfc.  Edward  Pomerleau. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  only  22. 
yet  Into  those  few  years  he  had  crammed 
more  real  living  than  many  who  reach  8(i 
years  on  the  treadmill  of  routine  without 
having  felt  the  Joys  and  sorrows  which  com- 
plete  a  man  and  bring  him  closer  in  mind 
and  spirit  to  his  God.  Edward  was  only  22 
when  he  sacrificed  his  life  for  us. 

We  have  come  together,  as  friends  and 
neighbors,  to  humble  ourselves  before  tha 
devotion  that  was  his.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  this  square  to  his  memory,  lest  we 
forget  the  supreme  example  of  service  to 
others  which  he  has  set  before  us.  As  we 
stand  here  this  day  silently  comparing  our 
own  lives  with  his.  we  must  be  aware  how 
far  we  have  fallen  short  in  the  performance 
of  our  American  citizenship.  Dimly  we 
realize  that  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  do  our. 
daily  work,  to  love  and  care  for  those  who 
are  near  to  us.  to  be  law-abiding  and  God- 
fearing. In  this  troubled  world  a  more 
positive  effort  Is  required  from  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  Edward  Pomerleau  knew 
this.  It  is  up  to  us  to  find  out  how  he  carr.e 
to  that  understanding  upon  which  the  futuie 
depends.  From  his  life"  and  his  death  we 
must  learn  to  measure  up<to  the  high  respon- 
sibilities which  face  all  of  us  in  the  days 
to  come. 

Edward  Pomerleau  grew  up  as  a  typical 
American  boy.  He  played  sandlot  gam;s 
and  carried  papers  in  the  hours  when  he  w:is 
not  busy  with  his  studies  at  the  Sacrcrd 
Heart  School.  After  graduation  he  went  to 
wcM-k  in  the  mule  room  of  the  Shawshwn 
mills.     Anxiotis  to  develop  himself,  he  at- 


luiie  wnite  sticker. 


they  will  bo  actc»^  and  not  merely  object!      any  prospect  of  obtaining  a  clear  maJcHltj 
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tended  the  Diesel  Engineering  School  In  Bos- 
ton. Then  he  went  to  work  as  a  welder  In 
the  shipyards  at  South  Portland,  Maine,  al- 
ready helping  in  the  war  effort  before  he  was 
called  Into  service. 

In  April  of  1943  he  answered  the  summons 
of  his  country  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Infantry,  receiving  his  basic  training  at  a 
camp  In  New  Jersey.  Like  many  another 
young  American,  Edward  had  met  a  girl 
whom  he  loved,  when  war  came  to  deny  the 
normal  yearning  of  a  man  and  a  woman  for 
mutual  affection  and  understanding,  for  a 
home,  and  for  children.  And  so  they  married, 
hoping  for  a  few  hours  together  before  the 
soldier-husband  shipped  out  on  the  long 
Journey  that  might  lead  to  final  separation. 
No  one  knew  where  the  grim  lottery  of  war 
might  strike,  as  it  did  so  often  In  the  fol- 
lowing 2  years,  calling  the  numbers  of  those 
who  were  to  give  their  all. 

War  Is  evil  because  it  makes  the  Innocent 
pay  for  the  mistakes  of  the  guilty.  It  de- 
mands the  sacrifice  of  the  best — who  are 
always  the  young.  It  exacts  Its  cruel  toll, 
not  only  In  terms  of  life,  but  In  long-drawn 
suffering,  and  the  giving  up  of  all  that  Is 
sweet  and  heaven-sent  in  the  life  of  the 
young. 

And  thus  It  came  to  pass  that  war  bore 
down  with  double  malice  on  the  life  of  Ed- 
ward Pomerleau.  He  was  training  in  Ken- 
tucky at  the  time.  To  him  came  the  dread 
message  that  his  young  bride  was  danger- 
ously ill.  Before  he  could  get  permission 
to  leave  his  duties  and  hurry  back  to  his 
home  his  wife  was  3  days  dead. 

The  regimentation  of  military  life  Is  hard 
enough  for  any  young  American  to  endure. 
It  Is  twice-hard  when  he  brings  to  it  the 
grief  over  a  marriage  so  cruelly  cut  short  by 
death,  and  the  shock  of  losing  oi^e's  life 
partner  who  was  too  young  to  die. 

Edward  went  back  to  complete  his  train- 
ing. Soon  he  was  shipped  to  England  and 
thence  to  France.  Our  armies,  at  a  price, 
were  pushing  the  Nazis  out  of  the  lands  they 
had  ravaged  and  back  to  the  fatherland 
where  they  had  launched  their  assault  upon 
Christianity  and  civilization.  Three  thou- 
sand miles  from  home,  cur  men  were  fighting 
for  cur  homes,  our  neighborhood,  cur  peace- 
ful, pleasant  way  of  life.  They  were  fight- 
ing to  keep  the  bombers  out  of  our  skies,  the 
fear  cut  of  children's  eyes,  and  the  heavy 
hand  O'  tyranny  from  the  New  World  which 
we  are  building  here.  It  was  winter.  The 
fighting  was  steady  and  bitter.  Our  armies 
had  liberated  France.  They  were  advancing 
through  Luxembourg.  On  the  18th  of  Jan- 
uary 1945  Pfc.  Edward  Pomerleau  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  He  was  doing  his  Job 
under  enemy  fire,  with  no  weapon  to  protect 
himself,  because  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Corps.  He  died  in  the  act  of  bring- 
ing mercy  to  his  wounded  comrades. 

Captain  Henderson,  chaplain  of  his  regi- 
ment, wrote; 

"His  death  was  heroic,  clean,  and  Catholic. 
Shortly  before  he  died  I  gave  him  and  his 
companions  general  absolution  and  holy 
communion  We  have  taken  every  possible 
opportunity  to  administer  sacraments  to  the 
front-line  men  and  Edward  had  always  taken 
advantage  of  this. 

"It  Is  a  great  consolation  to  know  that 
Edward  died  not  only  a  hero  for  his  coun- 
try, but  that  he  also  passed  on  to  his  home 
In  eternity  fully  equipped  and  prepared. 
Now  he  Is  safely  out  of  this  vale  of  tears,  and 
has  magnificently  accomplished  that  for 
which  we  are  all  alive;  to  have  a  good  death, 
and  to  arrive  safely  to  the  place  for  which 
our  souls  were  created. 

"Our  regimental  commander  wishes  also 
to  take  this  occasion  to  express  his  deepest 
sympathy  and  condolences." 

Pfc.  Edward  Pomerleau  has  received,  post- 
humously, the  Purple  Heart. 

Before  the  sublime  sacrifice  of  a  man  In 
behalf  of  his  fellow  men,  we  bow  our  heads 


In  reverent  av/e.  And  In  our  hearts  we  make 
the  solemn  pledge  that  this  must  net  hap- 
pen again.  Human  life  and  all  Its  promise 
Is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  cur  careless- 
ness and  our  mistakes.  It  is  Justified  in  part 
only  If  we  the  living  resolve  to  exert  every 
effort  of  mind  and  soul  to  build  a  better 
world,  blessed  by  peace  among  all  men.  By 
this — and  this  alone — can  we  make  up  to 
Edward  Pomerleau  and  his  gallant  comrades 
In  the  great  company  cf  the  heroic  dt-ad  for 
the  sacrifices  beyond  reckoning  which  they 
made  for  us. 

Today  we  have  come  to  dedicate  this  square 
to  his  memory.  Here,  In  the  neighb-jrhood 
so  familiar  to  his  boyhood,  we  want  his  name 
to  live  on,  reminding  us  of  our  duty  toward 
our  fellow  men. 

We  cannot  tpsak  to  one  who  Is  gone,  but 
we  can  reach  out  to  those — the  living— who 
were  very  dear  to  him.  And  so  we  extend  to 
his  three  brothers,  Raymond.  Leon,  and  Earl, 
who  also  served  in  the  armed  forces,  the  deep 
reGpect  and  humble  thanks  of  our  commu- 
nity. 

Today  is  Sunday,  and  Mother's  Day  as  well. 
It  Is  a  day  of  special  tenderness  for  all. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  men.  women,  and 
children  are  paying  tribute  to  the  most  cher- 
ished relationship  our  humankind  can  ever 
knew.  In  honoring  her  son.  we  honor  Mrs. 
Louis  Pomerleau,  who  brought  him  up  to  be 
a  credit  to  his  home,  his  Nation,  and  his 
God. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  Pfc.  Fdward  Pomerleau  for  his  out- 
standing devotion  to  duty.  His  mortal  re- 
mains rest  in  a  beautiful  grove  in  the  far- 
off  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  But  from  the  true 
peace  of  his  eternal  home  may  he  know  that 
the  distinction  which  he  won  Is  this  day 
placed  In  the  proud  care  of  Mr.  LotUs  Pomer- 
leau— a  heritage  richly  returned  from  a  son 
to  the  father  who  inspire  1  him. 

We  who  are  privileged  to  attend  this  dedi- 
cation and  witness  this  award  send  the  hom- 
age of  our  hearts  to  the  spirit  of  a  hero  son 
and  to  the  brave  family  before  us  who  gave 
him  to  our  country. 

Let  us  pray  that  we  may  be  ever  worthy 
of  their  sacrifice. 


Address  by  Joseph  E.  Daries  at  Dinner 
Honoring  the  Late  President  RooseYe!t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FXORISA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  15  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday. March  5).  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  illu- 
minating, eloquent,  and.  in  my  opinion, 
far-sighted  address  made  by  one  of  the 
truly  great  men  of  this  country,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  E.  Davies,  former  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  the  presentation  of  the  first  an- 
nual award  of  the  American-Russian 
Institute  for  the  furtherance  of  Ameri- 
can-Russian understanding,  conferred 
upon  the  late  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt posthumously,  and  delivered  to  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  New  York  City,  on  May  7,  1946. 

I  shall  add  merely  that  I  wish  it  were 
possible  for  every  American  of  open  and 


fair  mind  to  read  the  address  or  to  have 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  it.  as  I  did. 
and  to  hear  a  man  who,  about  as  well 
as  anyone  I  know  of.  represents  the 
typical  American  spirit  and  the  still- 
existent  Horatio  Alger  possibilities  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Davies  was  ever  a  boy  in  raps, 
but  I  do  mean  that  he  is  a  man  who  has 
made  a  great  professional  career  and  a 
great  career  in  public  service  and  a  fi- 
nancial competence  by  his  own  efforts 
in  the  great  American  tradition.  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Davies  is  as  strong  a  defender 
of  the  capitalistic  system  a.<;  there  is  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  so  when 
he  gives  his  counsel  to  his  fellow  citizens 
about  American-Soviet  relationships,  it 
does  not  come  from  the  mouth  of  anyone 
who  can  be  denounced  as  a  Communist. 
It  comes  from  a  great  American  who  be- 
lieves in  the  capitalistic  system  and  loves 
his  country.  I  think  what  he  has  to  say 
and  what  he  has  said  upon  the  occasion 
to  which  I  have  referred  are  worthy  of 
note  by  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  every  member  of  the  public  who 
has  access  to  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  among  the  facets 
of  the  genius  of  our  Immortal  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  was  his  singular  ca- 
pacity to  strike  to  the  heart  of  a  problem, 
cleave  to  It.  and  boldly  and  skillfully  drive 
to  its  solution  for  the  common  good.  In  no 
situation  was  that  more  signally  demon- 
strated than  In  his  conduct  of  the  relatlooa 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States 

For  this  great  contribution  to  American- 
Soviet  understanding,  we  honor  his  memory 
In  the  posthumous  award  conferred  upon 
him.  j-nd  delivered  to  Mrs.  Rooeevelt  this 
evening. 

It  was  Amtrican-RuBslan  understanding 
and  confidence  which  Insured  unity,  vital  to 
winning  the  war.  That  was  the  distinctive 
contribution  of  President  Roosevelt,  not  only 
to  victory  but  to  any  hope  for  a  durable 
peace.  That  was  the  legacy  which  our  Presi- 
dent left  not  only  to  our  cotmtry  but  to  hu- 
manity. 

Unless  that  Inheritance  Is  preserved 
through  continued  mutual  confidence,  both 
as  to  purposes  and  conduct,  there  wlU  be 
no  peace. 

The  military  alliance  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  western  democracies.  In  1941.  sprang 
from  pressure  of  mortal  peril  and  the  neces- 
sity for  self-preservation.  It  rested,  how- 
ever, on  a  background  of  suspicion,  dlstrtut, 
and  fear.  In  many  Instances  over  the  long 
past,  that  was  Justified  on  both  sides. 

In  the  Immediate  past,  the  experience  of 
the  young  Bolshevik  state  with  the  western 
European  democracies  and  Britain  had  been 
a  bitter  one  The  memories  of  the  attack 
upon  their  young  government  and  the  in- 
vasion of  their  country  by  the  Allied  armies 
of  World  War  I,  were  still  fresh.  Nor  had 
they  forgotten  the  bitter  hostility  of  the 
outside  world,  thereafter,  climaxed  by  their 
exclusion  from  Munich  by  one  of  their  own 
allies  Back  of  this,  for  150  years  and  more, 
history  discloses  a  long  record  of  military 
and  political  conflict  between  Britain  and 
Russia.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Office  knew  that 
only  50  years  ago.  Lord  Roeebery,  then  For- 
eign Minister  of  Great  Britain,  had  told  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  that  any  attempt  to 
change  the  Dardanelles  agreement  to  give 
Russia  access  to  the  Mediterranean,  would 
be  regarded  by  Britain  as  cause  for  war. 


oi  reiigioiis  ezperu  selected  from  tne  Catn- 
oUc.  Protestant,  and  Jewiab  lalths  by  their 


maae  tne  supreme  sacruice  on  January 
18,  1945.  in  Luxemburg  while  serving  as 


work  in  the  mule  room  of  the  Shawshet-n 
mills.     Anxioxis  to  develop  binuelf,  he  at- 
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BrlUin,  on  the  other  hand,  haa  histori- 
cally looked  upon  Russia  as  a  threat  to  her 
empire,  and  feared  the  expansion  of  her 
power  as  a  threat  to  world  domination. 

Thus,  while  Britain  and  the  Soviets  were 
partners  against  Hitler,  nevertheless,  neither 
fully  utisted  the  other.  These  old  fears  and 
suspicions  engramed  in  the  experience  and 
national  consciousness  of  both  Britain  and 
Russia  were  a  constant  threat  to  Allied  co- 
operation. Even  in  the  face  of  great  contri- 
butions to  the  common  cause  and  many  in- 
dications of  good  faith  by  both,  and  despite 
the  Soviet-British  treaty  providing  for  20 
years  of  friendship,  these  "legacies  of  suspi- 
cion" would  not  down 

Brltuh  leaders  refused  to  accept  Soviet  as- 
surances that  Russia  had  no  design  against 
empire  interest.  In  India,  the  Near  East. 
China,  or  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Soviet  leaders  did  not  entirely  accept  the 
professed  altruistic  purposes  of  Britain,  de- 
clared In  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  otherwlae. 
and  feared  that  Britain  aimed  to  use  and  ex- 
ploit Soviet  strength  for  her  own  uses  and 
purpoaea.  They  feared  that  British  foreign 
policy  was  directed,  even  while  fighting  Hit- 
ler, to  the  building  up  of  a  combination  of 
■mailer  European  states  friendly  to  them 
which  could  be  used  as  a  bloc  to  serve  Brlt- 
Ifh  Interests  through  a  balance  of  power,  di- 
rected against  Russia.  There  was  constant 
fear  that  such  a  policy  was  being  directed  to 
the  creation  of  a  cordon  sanltalre  In  the  Bal- 
tic states  and  In  the  Balkans,  to  hem  Russia 
In.  Their  more  recent  experiences  caused 
them  to  .«.uspect  that  Britain's  purpose  was 
to  quarantine  the  Bolsheviks  as  a  pariah 
ctate.  and  to  wall  In  this  young  threat  to 
capitalism  and  to  western  political  ^nd  reli- 
gious Ideology.  They  feared  the  doctrine  that 
the  Mediterranean  was  a  British  lake. 
They  saw  in  this  a  purpose  to  thwart  Russia's 
desire  for  an  outlet  to  warm  waters  and  the 
natural  ambition  that  Russia,  along  with  the 
other  Great  Powers,  might  also  enjoy  the 
freedoms  of  the  seas,  and  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  position,  with  her  al- 
lies, commensurate  with  her  contributions  to 
Ttetory.  and  consistent  with  her  self-respect. 
These  fears  and  suspicions  plagued  Allied 
relations  and  were  a  constant  threat  to  Allied 
plans. 

Up  to  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Hitler 
predicted  that  these  fears  and  rivalries  be- 
tween Russia  and  Britain  in  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  East  would  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  Big  Three,  and  enable  him 
to  make  peace  with  either  on  his  own  terms. 
Said  the  Prime  Minister  In  the  House  of 
Commons : 

"It  la  hla  (the  enemy's)  hope  that  there 
wUl  be  some  rift  in  this  alliance:  that  the 
Russians  may  go  this  way  and  Britain  and 
Amertcs  that:  that  quarrels  may  arise  about 
the  Balkans  or  about  Poland  or  about  Him- 
gary.    There  is  the  enemy's  great  hope." 

Unfortunately,  In  the  course  of  military 
development  of  the  war,  Soviet  fears  were 
aggravated. 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  the  Soviets 
resented  the  global  planning  by  the  Joint 
Britlah  and  American  Chiefs  of  Staff,  from 
which  the  Red  Army,  which  was  doing  most 
of  the  fighting,  was  then  excluded.  They 
feared  that  the  complete  agreements:  as  to 
world  strategy,  announced  from  London. 
Quebec,  and  Washington  Involved  plans 
which  might  not  be  wholly  mUltary,  but  po- 
litical as  well,  directed  to  preserve  or  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  the  British  Empire  at 
Soviet  expense  and  without  regard  to  the 
still  greater  sacrifices  and  losses  to  the  Red 
Army  which  might  be  Involved.  They 
feared  also  the  possible  effect  upon  their 
future  postwar  security,  and  the  possible  at- 
tltxide  of  their  present  alUes  once  the  dan- 
ger was  over. 

There  was  the  long  delay  In  the  opening 
of  a  second  front  by  a  cross-Channel  Invasion 
of  Prance.    Prom  June  to  December  In  1941 


the  Red  Army  and  Moscow  were  In  desperate 
Jeopardy.     They  suspected  that  back  of  this 
delay  there  was  a  policy  which  Stalin,  In 
laSD,  had  described  as  Britain's  purpose  to 
let   Germany  and   Russia  bleed   themselv^ 
white,  m  order  that  Britain  might  dominate 
and  control  postwar  Europe.     As  delay  ex- 
tended through  the  desperate  years  of  1942 
and    1943   the    Soviets   suspected    a   British 
attempt  to  divert  the  cross-channel  attack 
Into  an  attack  through  the  Balkans.     They 
suspected  that  this  was  a  political  offensive 
to  serve   British  Interest   by   building  up   a 
British    sphere    of    influence    in    that    area, 
which  was  to  be  used  by  Britain  In  a  post- 
war struggle  to  control  Europe  by  organizing 
forces  which,  because  of  political,  ideologi- 
cal, or  religious  reasons,  were  indoctrinated 
with   an   implacable  hostility  against   their 
wartime  ally— the  Soviet  Union. 

The  frank  analysis  of  Britain's  postwar 
weakness,  and  her  necessity  to  restore  her 
strength  through  a  working  organization  of 
small  western  European  nations,  made  by 
the  great  dominion  spokesman.  General 
Smuts,  undoubtedly  enhanced  Soviet  stispl- 
clon  and  distrust.  It  was  a  restatement  of 
a  classic  British  fcwelgn  policy. 

These  and  other  military  developments 
and  Incidents  clearly  added  to  the  Soviet 
fears. 

In  the  fall  of  1942,  and  early  in  1943, 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  were  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  securing  a  conference  with 
Stalin.  The  intimate  friendship  of  Chvirch- 
111  and  Roosevelt,  the  common  language,  the 
common  outlook  and  political  Ideologies  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  the  possi- 
ble fraternal  association  of  the  British  and 
American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  known  to 
the  Soviets,  aroiised  fears  and  suspicions 
that  the  western  democracies  were  ganging 
up  against  them.  Whatever  the  reason  may 
have  been  Stalin  avoided  that  meeting.  It 
was  suggested  that  he  hesitated  to  place 
himself  in  the  "nutcracker."  In  a  tripartite 
conference  which  might  affect  the  security 
of  his  frontiers. 

It  was  under  such  conditions  as  these  that 
In  March  1943  the  President,  with  the  char- 
acteristic directness  and  simplicity  of  his 
genius,  directed  his  personal  effort  to  secur- 
ing face-to-face  discussions  with  Marshal 
Stalin,  and  a  conference  of  the  Big  Three,  to 
protect,  preserve,  and  project  unity  to  win 
the  war  and  to  conserve  the  futiire  peace. 
His  effort  was  a  success.  The  result  was  that 
the  Big  Three  held  their  first  wartime  con- 
ference at  Tehran  in  November  of  that  year. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  understanding 
and  confidence  between  Marshal  Stalin  and 
President  Roosevelt.  Stalin's  confidence  In 
Roosevelt  was  strengthened  by  his  knowledge 
that  the  President  and  our  military  leaders 
had  constantly  urged  a  cross-Channel  oper- 
ation from  1941  until  1944.  It  was  at  Tehran, 
In  November  1943.  that  finally  the  date  for 
a  cross-Channel  operation  was  definitely 
agreed  upon  for  the  first  time.  As  Stalin  and 
Roosevelt  came  to  know  each  other,  that  re- 
lationship grew  constantly  stronger.  They 
stripped  the  political  and  military  world  sit- 
uations down  to  the  elementary  conditions 
vital  to  themselves  and  to  peace.  They  found 
how  far  each  could  go. 

The  President's  attitude  was  typically 
American  and  direct.  He  convinced  the  So- 
viet leadership  that  Americas  policy  was 
directed  solely,  first,  to  defeat  Hitler  and 
prevent  enslavement  of  the  world  by  the 
Nazis:  second,  to  preserve  the  physical  se- 
ctirlty  and  the  way  of  life  of  our  people: 
third,  to  cooperate  to  project  a  durable,  just, 
and  practical  peace  whlcli  would  prevent  ag- 
gression and  make  the  world  a  decent  place 
for  human  beings  to  live  in;  and  fourth,  that 
to  erect  a  dtirable  peace  structtire,  it  was 
Imperative  that  it  should  rest  upon  con- 
tinued cooperation  and  unity  of  Britain,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 


The  Soviets  accepted  the  United  States  and 
Its  professions  that  It  had  no  axes  to  grind; 
that  It  had  no  ulterior  purposes  or  motives; 
that  It  had  no  empire  Interests  to  protect 
or  project;  that  It  had  no  other  purpose  than 
to  be  an  Impartial  friend  to  both  of  its  war- 
time allies,  and  a  partisan  of  neither. 

At  Tehran  the  mantle  of  world  leadership 
and  the  hope  of  the  world  for  both  victory 
and  peace  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  carried 
that  burden  and  responsibility  through  Yalta 
and  up  to  the  date  of  his  death.  During  that 
period.  In  quick  succession,  there  came  rapid 
developmenU.  There  was  the  meeting  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Stalin  with  reference 
.to  China:  the  assurances  which  Stalin  gave 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  fight  Japan 
within  3  months  after  Hitlers  defeat.  Basic 
and  essential  matters,  as  to  which  there 
might  be  conflict  of  vital  Interests  and  which 
were  threatening  unity,  were  considered  as  an 
entire  picture  directly  and  simply.  Di5er- 
ences  were  composed  and  common  under- 
standings and  solutlon.s  arrived  at  through 
face-to-face  talks  and  frank  discussions. 

Thus,  had  otu-  President  achieved  the  con- 
fidence of  the  leaders  and  the  peoples  of  the 
other  great  land  power  of  the  earth.  Thus, 
had  he  secured  their  confident  cooperation 
to  win  the  war  and  to  project  a  practical 
and  Just  peace. 

Despite  the  dark  days  through  which  we 
are  passing,  there  is  still  hope  for  Allied 
unity  for  peace  in  the  common  acceptance  of 
certain  basic  facts. 

"After  all.  the  future  of  the  world  depends 
upon  united  action  of  our  three  coimtries. 
Other  countries  will  be  associated,  but  the 
future  depends  upon  the  union  of  the  three 
most  powerful  allies.  If  that  falls,  all  falls. 
"The  future  of  the  whole  world,  perhaps 
for  several  generations,  depends  upon  the 
cordial,  trustful,  and  comprehending  asso- 
ciation of  the  British  Empire,  the  United 
States,  and  Soviet  Russia. 

"Another  great  war,  especially  an  Ideologi- 
cal war,  fought  as  It  would  be  not  only  on 
frontiers  but  In  the  heart  of  every  land.  With 
weapons  far  more  destructive  than  men  have 
yet  wielded,  would  spell  the  doom,  perhaps 
for  many  centuries,  of  such  civilization  as 
we  have  been  able  to  erect." 

These  are  not  my  words.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  greatest  Englishman  of  this  or 
any  other  time — Prime  Minister  Churchill. 
They  are  as  true  and  wise  now  as  when 
spoken  a  few  months  ago. 

Then  there  are  the  words  of  our  President, 
spoken  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death: 

"In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  we  propose 
to  stand  together  •  •  •  not  for  the  war 
alone  but  for  the  victory  for  which  the  war  is 
fought. 

"Wherever  men  love  freedom,  the  hope  and 
purpose  of  the  people  are  lor  peace — peace 
that  is  durable  and  secure. 
"It  win  not  be  easy  to  create. 
"We  mtist  not  let     •      •      •     differences 
divide  us. 

"We  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  exploit 
and  exaggerate  the  differences  between  uk 
and  our  allies. 

"Peace  can  be  made  and  kept  only  by  the 
united  determination  of  peace-loving  peo- 
ples, who  are  willing  to  work  together;  will- 
ing to  help  one  another;  willing  to  respect 
and  tolerate  and  try  to  luiderstand  one  an- 
other's opinions  and  feelings." 

This  was  the  contribution  of  otir  great 
President,  not  only  to  victory,  but  to  thti 
hope  of  the  world  for  peace. 

Thus,  living  and  dead,  does  our  immortal 
American  President  contribute  to  Allied  un- 
derstanding and  unity,  without  which  civili- 
zation confronts,  first,  bankruptcy — then 
annihilation.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  more  than 
any  other  man.  built  that  trust  and  under- 
standing between  Russia,  England,  and  our- 
selves and  thus  gave  to  us  all  the  hope  of  u 
Just  and  diuable  peace. 


u^iuic   tne  euuiiiuc  siiLiiuLc  oi   a   man    in 


X  aiiaii  auu  iiicicijr    biiat  x   wi^ij   it    wcic 


nusBia    aui'tffs    lu    lue    «w;uii«rBiifrau,    wutuu 


behalf  of  his  fellow  men,  we  bow  our  heads       possible  for  every  American  of  open  and      be  regarded  by  Britain  as  cause  for  war. 
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Time  To  Drop  the  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Chester  Bowles,  the  OPA  Director, 
is  attempting  by  means  of  propaganda 
to  convince  the  people  that  he,  as  a  di- 
rector, has  judgment  superior  to  the 
thoughtful  citizens  of  our  Nation,  The 
line  of  reasoning  with  which  he  is  blan- 
keting the  Nation  leads  to  but  one  con- 
clusion— complete  dictatorship.  There 
can  be  no  greater  danger  to  a  free  so- 
ciety and  to  free  enterprise  than  placing 
the  power  of  life  and  death  in  the  hands 
of  one  man  over  the  productive  forces  of 
our  economy.  The  arbitrary  edicts  of 
Chester  Bowles  has  destroyed  legitimate 
business  enterprises,  established  black 
markets,  and  he  has  stimulated  the 
manufacture  of  shoddy  clothint  and 
other  inferior  necessities  of  life  at  prices 
far  above  the  prices  asked  by  legitimate 
producers  of  honest  goods  and  services. 
The  people  as  a  result  of  OPA  have  been 
cheated  in  price  and  quality  of  goods  be- 
sides being  made  the  victims  of  an  ever- 
increasing  inflation,  regimentation,  and 
los.s  of  personal  freedom. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
an  editorial  from  the  Times-Herald  of 
May  15.  1946: 

Time  To  Drop  the  OPA 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  is  getting 
busy  writing  a  Senate  version  of  price-con- 
trol extension.  Prices  are  supposed  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, better  known  as  the  OPA. 

Our  notion  of  a  nice  thing  for  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  to  do  would  be  to  write 
a  bill  Just  sentencing  this  agency  to  as  fast 
a  death  as  possible.  Senate  and  House  could 
then  agree  to  that  bill,  and  the  President 
could  sign  It.  and  we'd  be  on  our  way  to- 
ward recovering  from  one  of  the  worst  of  our 
hang-overs  from  the  war. 

The  House  felt  like  this  about  the  OPA 
when  It  passed  its  own  price-control  exten- 
sion biU  several  weeks  ago.  Under  that  bill, 
the  OPA  was  granted  a  little  longer  life  In 
form  but  was  stripped  of  most  of  Its  powers 
to  meas  up  our  economy. 

That  It  will  continue  to  mess  up  our  econ- 
omy as  long  as  It  has  any  real  powers  seems 
certain,  on  OPA  performance  since  the  war 
ended. 

It  may  have  been  necessary  to  clap  strict 
controls  on  prices  during  the  war.  But  the 
war  Is  long  over  now,  and  we  are  supposed 
to  be  getting  back  to  our  customary  free- 
enterprise,  supply-ahd-demand  way  of  pro- 
ducing, selling,  and  buying.  Government 
price  controls  In  peacetime  are  In  direct  con- 
flict with  system. 

If  the  OPA  were  as  wise  and  all  seeing  as  It 
professes  to  be,  It  might  conceivably  not  be 
so  serious  a  drag  on  reconversion.  But  It  Is 
a  habitual  wrong  guesser  and  poor  prophet, 
as  Its  record  will  show. 

WRONG  CtTESS  ON  FARMERS 

Here  Is  one  gem  from  that  record.  Last 
February  6,  Chester  Bowles,  then  head  of  the 
OPA,  appeared  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  ask  for  some  money  for 
his  agency.    Bowles  talking: 

"Now  the  food.  We  have  been  very  hope- 
ful— 'hopeful'  Is  the  wrong  word — hopeful 
as  far  as  stabilization  is  concerned — but  when 


I  say  'hopeful,"  we  are  hopeful  for  the  relief 
of  pressure:  that  means,  the  relief  of  pres- 
sure that  had  come  from  unemployment  and 
reduced  sales  and  poorer  business.  Wo  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  a  drop  In  farm 
Income  quite  substantial  by  January.  There 
was  a  general  belief     •     •     "." 

Representative  Clarence  Cannon.  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  broke  Into  this  gas  barrage 
to  say:  "We  have  missed  oxir  guess  in  most 
everything,  then?" 

Mr.  Bowles  replied:  "Mlfsed  our  guefs  In 
all  those  basic  facts.  We  had  hoped  to  be 
out  of  some  20  percent  of  all  farm  price  con- 
trol by  January,  and  then  a  substantial  part 
by  April,  and  out  of  practically  all  by  July  1." 

Bowles  since  the  above  classic  was  recorded 
has  been  glorified  Into  something  called  Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer,  and  Paul  Porter  has  suc- 
ceeded him  as  head  of  the  OPA. 

But  Bowles  is  still  fighting  fanatically  for 
extension  of  the  OPA  with  all  Its  wartime 
powers  Intact,  and  has  skillfully  propagan- 
dized a  lot  of  people  Into  bombarding  Con- 
gress with  demands  to  that  effect. 

PUBLIC   \-ERSU8  OPA 

In  addition  to  being  out  of  place  In  a 
United  States  at  peace,  the  OPA  is  not  doing 
what  It  Is  supposed  to  do;  namely,  to  control 
prices. 

Black  market  shenanigans  are  going  on  all 
over  the  country,  and  In  more  and  more  lines 
of  goods.  People  are  gaily  pa{ronizlng  the 
black  marketeers,  and  feeling  pretty  smart 
about  knowing  the  tricks  and  passwords  that 
will  bring  forth  the  butter,  bacon  or  new  car 
prices  far  above  OPA  ceilings. 

Th&t  only  means  that  there  is  less  and  less 
real  public  support  for  price  control,  regard- 
less of  the  pro-OPA  mall  flooding  Congress. 
It  seems  a  safe  bet  that  plenty  of  those  letter 
and  postcard  writers  patronize  black  markets 
themselves. 

It  was  lack  of  public  support  that  killed 
Federal  prohibition — the  widespread  convic- 
tion that  here  was  an  asinine  and  tyrannical 
law  which  deserved  nobody's  respect  and 
ought  to  be  violated  on  principle.  That  same 
conviction  Is  growing  up  with  regard  to 
peacetime  price  control. 

The  OPA  is  fighting  back  with  shrieks 
about  wickedness  of  the  black  markets;  but 
the  black  markets  go  rolling  along,  as  did 
the  bootleggers  during  prohibition— with 
customer  approval  and  applause  In  both 
cases. 

And  while  pretending  to  "hold  the  line" 
against  Inflation,  the  OPA  Is  quietly  granting 
price  increases  at  numerous  points  along  the 
line. 

That  fact  reduces  the  whole  set-up  to  ab- 
surdity— meaning  the  time  is  ripe  to  give  this 
outworn  Government  agency  the  heave-ho  as 
fast  as  we  can. 
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Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  made 
by  me  at  Portland,  Maine,  on  May  11, 
1946: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
Hotise  of  Representatives  was  In  recess  from 
April  18  to  AprU  30.  Since  the  end  of  the 
recess  we  have  been  primarUy  occupied  with 
routine  appropriation  bills  which,  though 
they  have  been  controversial  with  respect  to 


some  details,  have  not  presented  any 
of  great  current  interest. 

Since  we  recessed  on  April  18  widespread 
Interest  has  been  evinced  in  the  action  of  the 
House  on  price-control  legislation  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  had  a  heavy  mall 
about  It.  In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  widespread  Interest  In  It,  I 
shall  discuss  the  matter  at  considerable 
length  this  evening.  I  think  It  most  Im- 
portant that  people  should  see  the  OPA  In  a 
projjer  persi>ectlve,  should  know  what  It  Is, 
why  It  is,  what  can  reasonably  be  expected 
of  It,  and  what  cannot  be  expected  of  it. 

Like  every  other  Institution,  the  OPA  can 
be  Judged  only  in  the  light  of  Its  hutory 
and  the  circumstances  which  brought  It  Into 
being.  It  was  brought  Into  being  by  the  war 
and  only  by  the  war.  The  theory  was  that 
because  the  war  diminished  or  suspended  all 
production  of  ordinary  consumer  goods  and 
superseded  this  production  with  war  goods, 
the  Government  should  protect  the  con- 
sumer against  the  artificial  war-torn  scarci- 
ties. It  should  prevent  profiteering  of  all 
kinds  and  hold  down  the  cost  of  living. 
Probably  nobody  would  question  the  pro- 
priety of  these  objectives  In  time  of  war  and 
the  OPA  during  the  war  achieved  a  fair 
success  In  meeting  them. 

In  order  to  have  a  successful  price-control 
program  there  must  also  be  some  control  of 
wages,  because  labor  Is  an  ImporUnt  ele- 
ment In  the  cost  of  production  of  any  com- 
modity. During  the  war  wages  were  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  which 
adopted  a  sort  of  rule  of  thumb  known  as 
the  Little  Steel  Formula  that  wage  Increases 
were  permissible  up  to  but  not  In  excess  of 
15  percent.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end 
It  became  necessary  to  change,  or  reconvert. 
to  use  the  more  pretentious  word,  from 
production  of  munitions  and  other  wartime 
goods  to  the  production  of  ordinary  peace- 
time goods.  The  more  rapidly  this  recon- 
version takes  place  the  better  pleased  every- 
one win  be. 

Reconversion  Is  hastened  by  an  adequate 
labor  supply  and  slowed  down  by  an  Inade- 
quate labor  supply.  Shortly  after  the  vic- 
tory over  Japan,  at  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, the  administration  relaxed  Its  controls 
over  wages.  The  President  In  a  speech,  as 
early  as  October  30  made  a  public  statement 
to  the  effect  that  wages  could  be  raised  with- 
out any  Increase  In  prices.  Since  that  time 
in  most  Industries,  wages  have  been  Increased 
from  15  to  20  percent  and  Congress  has  leg- 
llalated  corresponding  Increases  in  the  wage* 
of  Federal  employees. 

Whether  or  not  It  was  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  relax  the  control  of  wages 
is  arguable.  Many  people  think  that  this 
relaxation  was  Inevitable;  others  that  it  was 
unnecessary  and  unwise.  However,  wag* 
controls  were  relaxed  and  this  step  had  the 
Inevitable  effect  of  Increasing  costs  of  pro- 
duction. The  relaxation  of  wage  controls  was 
followed,  as  everybody  knows,  by  a  Nation- 
wide epidemic  of  strikes.  These  strikes  have 
delayed  or  prevented  civilian  production 
which  was  otherwise  quite  possible.  Also  It 
should  be  recognized  that  our  facilities  for 
peacetime  production  are  greatly  Increased 
over  what  they  were  before  the  war. 

The  word  Inflation  Is  often  used  and  in 
many  senses.  It  may  be  defined  In  various 
ways,  but  In  Its  commonest  use  It  probably 
means  little  more  than  the  prevalence  of 
high  prices.  Various  conditions  produce  high 
prices.  If  goods  are  scarce  and  money 
plentiful,  prices  will  rise.  Even  if  goods  are 
plentiful,  prices  are  likely  to  rise  when  there 
Is  a  large  amount  of  currency  In  circulation. 
Under  a  gold  standard,  prices  rise  when  there 
are  large  discoveries  of  gold.  This  happened 
after  the  '49  gold  riuh  In  California.  The 
ruinous  Inflations  in  Europe  have  occurred 
in  defeated  countries,  often  under  famine 
conditions  and  when  confidence  In  the 
Government  and  currency  disappeared.  Un- 
der   those    conditions    peopl*    preferred    a 
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bottle  of  milk  to  ft  piece  of  p«p«f  worth 
technically  a  billion  marks.  We  could,  of 
course,  have  Juat  auch  rulnoua  mnatlon  In 
thla  country,  but  It  would  come  oniy  when 
all  confidence  In  Government  had  vanished. 
Such  currency  Inflation  la  almost  Inevitably 
•ecompanled  by  revoluUon  or  by  an  over- 
turn tn  government.  The  aUbUlty  of  our 
Government  and  our  great  hoard  ol  gold 
make  such  an  JnfTatlon  here  unlikely. 

The  cauaes  operating  to  produce  higher 
pricea  tn  this  country  are  basic  causes.  We 
bave  not  balanced  the  National  Budget  since 
1939.  The  Government  ran  behind  or  en- 
Mced  In  what  la  called  "deficit  financing" 
from  1929  through  1941.  After  Pearl  Hartor 
the  rate  of  deficit  financing  stepped  up.  so 
that  in  the  war  years  we  never  paid  so  much 
aa  50  percent  of  the  going  expenses  of  the 
Government.  We  now  have  a  national  debt 
of  something  like  »275,000,000.000. 

This  deficit  is  represented  by  Government 
bonds — money  that  the  Government  owes  the 
people.  The  majority  of  these  Government 
bonds  are  held  by  banks  and  are  the  basis  of 
an  expanding  credit.  They  are  actually  a 
Bort  of  Interest-bearing  currency. 

Before  the  war  there  waa  $7,000,000,000  In 
people's  pockets  and  cash  drawers.  Today 
there  are  26  billion.  Before  the  war  there 
vraa  •37.000,000.000  In  checking  accounts.  To- 
day there  are  aD  billion. 

Thtt  great  supply  of  currency  and  the  ex- 
istent Bcarclty  of  many  gooda  the  people  want 
create  the  dangers  of  Inflation. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact 
that  there  Is  nothing  which  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  any  price  control  organl- 
ntlon  can  do  about  these'fundamental  causes 
of  mftaUon  arising  from  an  excess  of  currency 
and  credit.  All  that  the  Offlce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration can  possibly  do  Is  to  say  to  a 
grocer  or  a  resUurant  keeper.  "If  you  charge 
more  than  such  and  such  a  price  for  such 
and  such  an  article  of  food  we  will  put  you 
In  Jail."  And.  of  course.  It  can  say  the  same 
thing  to  the  man  who  makes  textiles,  auto- 
mobiles, washing  machines,  houses,  or  any- 
thing else,  but  the  long  experience  of  history 
ahows  that  the  baalc  causes  of  high  prices 
which  Inhere  In  the  supply  of  currency  and 
in  the  demand  for  goods  triumph  In  the  long 
run  over  the  man  or  men  expected  by  the 
Government  to  control  prices. 

All  price-control  schemes  In  time  of  peace 
have  broken  down.  There  are  quite  full  and 
authentic  records  of  price-control  measures 
going  back  to  Babylon  In  the  twenty-third 
century  B.  C  The  Roman  emperors  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  price  control.  There  was 
a  particularly  famous  experience  with  It  In 
Prance  In  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
160  years  ago.  When  people  desire  a  com- 
modity enough  they  will  find  ways  to  get  It 
despite  government  authority. 

The  United  States  saw  a  good  example  of 
this  In  the  days  of  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion. People  who  wanted  to  drink  liquor 
were  able  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  get  It; 
people  who  wanted  to  sell  It  were  able  by 
book  or  by  crook  to  manufacture  It  or  pur- 
chase It  for  resale.  The  black  marketeer  In 
liquor  was  called  a  bootlegger.  But  the  cor- 
ruption which  surrounded  the  enforcement 
of  prohibition  Is  already  too  evident  In  this 
country,  particularly  In  industries  like  the 
meat  industry  where  the  big  packers  who 
lW|isrl  price  ceilings  are  unable  to  buy  cat- 
tl«  on  the  hoof  or  buy  only  a  tenth  or  1cm 
of  what  they  have  usually  bought. 

All  these  considerations  were  In  the  minds 
of  House  Members  In  voting  on  price  control 
im  Ajwil  17  They  thotigbt  the  greatest  an- 
tMol*  to  high  prices  was  more  goods— more 
production.  The  H«nise  adopted  five  lmpc«- 
tant  amendmenu  to  the  extension  Icgisla* 
tlon. 

The  first  made  the  esplretlon  date  of  price 
enntrul  March  81.  1M7.  instead  at  June  SO. 
1947  I  think  this  a  sensible  MMBdment. 
becatiae  It  elmply  requires  that  prtee  eontrol 
be  further  aeruttnued  in  the  ftrsi  aonthe  c( 


the  new  Congress  which  convenes  next  Jan- 
uary. If  it  needs  to  be  extended  next  March 
It  can  readily  be  extended. 

The    second    amendment    required    that 
prices  established  should  reflect  to  the  pro- 
ducers, processors,  distributors,  and  retailers 
ciu-rent  costs  of  producing,  processing,  and 
distributing  plus  a  reasonable  profit.     This 
amendment  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
crltlclam    by    Mr.    Bowles,    Mr.    Porter,    and 
others.      But    unless    private    Indvistry    can 
operate  at  a  profit,  it  will  cease  to  exist.  The 
question  arises  whether  the  function  of  the 
OPA  is  to  prevent  unrighteous  profiteering 
or  to  create  social  and  economic  revolution 
by  undermining  private  Industry.    The  OPA 
has  been  accused  of  attempting  exactly  this 
latter.    Many  people  In  the  OPA  have  In  fact 
been   xmsympathetlc  with   private    IncKistry 
and  traditional  American  economic  organi- 
zation.    But  the  responsible  heads  of  OPA 
have  always  denied  any  revolutionary  Intent. 
The  third  Important  amendment  supplies  a 
formula  for  removing  price  control  by  requir- 
ing the  President,  an  Industry  Committee,  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  determine  at 
least  once  each  month  whether  production  Is 
normal  as  compared  with  a  base  year.  July  1. 
1940.  to  Jime  30,  1941.     When  it  Is,  nonnal 
controls  are  to  be  removed. 

A  fourth  amendment  provides  for  progres- 
sive reductions  of  subsidy  payments  begin- 
ning not  later  than  the  1st  of  next  October. 
The  amendment  directs  a  25  percent  reduc- 
tion In  subsidy  not  later  than  45  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  and  a  similar 
reduction  at  the  end  of  each  45  days  there- 
after. In  this  way  we  get  rid  of  the  con- 
sumer subsidies. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  these  con- 
sumer subsidies  because  I  think  that  they  are 
a  grave  abuse  of  which  this  country  must  rid 
Itself.  Pew  people  realize  that  the  ynlted 
States  Government  Is  now  paying  with  bor- 
rowed money  the  grocery  bills  of  its  citizens 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000  a  year. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifteen  million  dollars  go 
for  meat.  $260,000,000  for  flour,  $80,000,000  ojr 
so  for  coffee  (not  an  Indispensable  Item  In 
anybody's  diet),  $515,000,000  for  the  dairy 
production  program.  $160,000,000  for  the  1946 
crop  program  and  $50,000,000  for  other  crop 
programs. 

I  dare  say  that  all  of  us  would  like  to  have 
the  Government  help  meet  our  grocery  bills, 
but.  if  we  do  that,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  out  In  taxes  what  we  would  otherwise 
pay  out  m  grocery  bills.  I  dare  say  that  all  of 
us  would  like  to  buy  everything  we  buy  at  a 
price  below  the  cost  of  production,  yet  If  we 
do.  either  the  producer  goes  out  of  business — 
which  must  not  happen — or  the  Government, 
which,  of  course,  means  us  citizen*,  pays  the 
difference.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  Individual  refepwnslblllty  believe 
that  all  citizens  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est sliould  pay  for  what  they  consume.  It  is 
only  when  there  are  unfortunate  people  who, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own.  cannot  buy 
their  own  food  that  the  Government  must 
step  In.  and  the  more  fortunate  and  com- 
petent people  must  carry  the  burden  to  the 
less  fortunate  and  competent.  Consumer 
subsidies  are  highly  inflationary  In  character 
because,  as  I  have  explained,  they  add  to 
Government  debt  and  consequently  to  the 
volume  of  currency  in  circulation.. 

The  fifth  and  last  important  amendment 
exempted  manufacturers  of  automobiles  and 
similar  industries  which  were  out  of  produc- 
tion during  the  war  from  absorbing  the  in- 
creaecd  price  of  their  production.  This  over- 
Upe  the  second  amendment  on  profits  gen- 
erally. 

Another  amendment  on  livestock  subsidies 
overlape  the  more  general  subsidy  amend- 
ment. 

Nd  \tm  th«n  32  smendmente  were  rejected 
by  the  n»um  snd  many  olhcT  amendments 
prtiposed  were  not  even  yoUti  cm. 

There  ha*  feeen  a  xreat  deal  of  extravagant 
and  UrmptMlUt  writing  about  the  effect  of 


the  amendments.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
"emasculate"  price  control,  "sabotage"  price 
control,  "murder"  price  control  and  so  on. 
This  writing  has  had  the  effect  of  arcusln? 
fears  which  are  In  my  opinion  quite  unjusti- 
fiable. 

The  amendments  had  two  main  purposes. 
First  to  stimulate  production  by  asfcuring 
the  ordinary  profit  Incentives  to  the  pro- 
ducers, and  second  to  taper  off  price  control 
gradually  as  goods  came  Into  better  supply. 
If  they  produce  this  effect  they  will  make 
price  control  workable  until  we  can  get  ^he 
production  which  will  make  It  unnecessary. 
The  abolition  of  consumer  subsidies  will 
make  food  bills  slightly  but  probably  not 
very  much  higher  and  other  things  being 
equal,  tend  to  make  tax  bills  substantially 
lower.  Most  people  would  rather  pay  more 
for  butter  and  get  it  than  to  hold  the  price 
down  and  never  see  It.  Jhe  same  applies 
to  hardwood  floors,  children's  clothing  and 
other  things  tiseful  If  not  edible. 

We  shall  still  have  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  If  prices  advance  unreasonably 
people  will  not  buy.  A  recent  survey  shows 
that  25  percent  of  58  basic  food  Items  can 
now  be  bought  at  less  than  ceiling  prices. 
Basic  food  Items  o..  which  celling  prices  have 
been  removed  have  not  risen.  On  such  com- 
mon things  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  and 
canned  citrus  Juices  now  freed  from  price 
control,  prices  are  lower  than  they  were  a 
year  ago  when  price  ceilings  were  in  effect. 
Nothing  in  the  bill  affects  rent  control. 
Generally  I  subscribe  to  the  statements 
made  In  a  New  York  Times  editorial  of  April 
19.  as  follows: 

"Price  control  Is  at  best  a  secondary  and 
transitional  weapon  against  inflation.  It 
has  In  many  cases  already  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. It  deals  with  the  symptoms  and 
consequences  of  inflation,  not  with  its 
causes. 

"Those  who  have  been  In  direct  control 
of  OPA  have  failed  to  recognize  this  fact. 
They  have  talked  and  acted  as  if  price  con- 
trol were  the  central  or  sole  method  of 
combating  inflation.  They  have  failed  to 
recognize  its  obvious  effects  In  intensifying 
or  prolonging  shortages.  They  have  failed 
to  see  any  danger  to  a  free  economy  in  plac- 
ing the  fate  of  every  Industry  and  firm  at  the 
mercy  of  administrative  decision. 

"They  failed  utterly  to  acknowledge  that 
the  whole  problem  they  had  to  solve  changed 
completely  last  August,  when  Japan  capitu- 
lated." 

I  repeat  that  I  think  this  estimate  of  the 
situation  a  fair  one.  My  recent  mall  indi- 
cates that  this  i-  the  sober  second  thought 
of  large  numbers  of  our  people. 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  TORRENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1946 

Mr.  TORRENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  Include  a  communica- 
tion from  Yeshlva  UnJvpr.sity.  locatrd  In 
the  congreMlonal  dhtrlct  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  enclosing  the 
presentation  of  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  law$  to  Chief  Justice  Stone ; 
FaMtMTATinN  or  cMicr  jvwnct  wjont  foa  rwf 
NoHoaAaY  ot«att  or  doctor  or  Ukwe 

The  preeentati/m  wilt  be  nude  by  Prcf, 
^oaepb  M.  Looksteln, 


as  far  as  stabilization  Is  concerned — but  when       they  have  been  controversial  with  respect  to       der    tboae    cot^Uons    people    preferred    a 
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Mr.  President,  at  this  holy  coronation,  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  learned  and  distin- 
guished company,  we,  of  Yeshlva  College. 
are  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Harlan  Fiske  Stone  is  a  high  priest  in  the 
temple  of  justice  who  wears  over  his  great 
heart  the  breastplate  of  judgment  upon 
which  are  inscribed  the  character  and  destiny 
of  American  democracy.  Enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  the  symbol  of 
the  living  law.  he  is  revered  as  the  blessed 
possessor  of  the  divine  gift  awarded  to  Solo- 
mon of  old.  "a  wise  and  xmderstanding 
heart."  Master  of  legal  knowledge,  beloved 
teacher  of  a  generation  of  students  who  have 
themselves  attained  distinction  at  the  bar. 
guiding  pilot  of  a  great  law  school  at  a  great 
university,  eminent  servant  of  the  state,  his 
varied  career  was  dedicated  to  the  champion- 
ship of  the  great  ideal  "that  the  supreme  law 
is  the  law  that  there  shall  be  law." 

In  days  of  shifting  standards  and  moral 
confusion.  America  is  sustained  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  profound  intellect,  a  matchless 
philosopher  of  the  law  and  a  prophet  with 
social  vision,  is  steering  the  course  of  justice 
in  our  land,  safely  and  steadily  through  the 
shoals  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  The  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  democratic  heritage  are 
indeed  secure  when  presiding  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  justice  Is  one  who  conceives  the  law 
as  a  sacrament,  its  Interpretation  as  a  ritual, 
its  origin  the  creative  genltis  of  man,  and 
its  inspiration  the  moral  law  of  God. 

Hall,  then,  to  a  stalwart  son  of  true  democ- 
racy who  incorporates  the  threefold  pro- 
phetic ideal  of  doing  justice,  loving  mercy, 
and  walking  humbly  before  God.  For,  tran- 
scending the  greatness  of  the  scholar  and 
the  sagacity  of  the  judge  Is  the  touching  and 
impressive  humility  of  the  man. 

Borrowing  a  plu-ase  associated  with  an  Im- 
mortal colleague  of  our  honored  guest,  may 
I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  a  giant  from  Olym- 
pus has  come  to  Slnal.  I  have  the  honor,  sir, 
to  present  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  hon- 
oris causa. 

CITATION  OF  HARLAN  FISKE  STONE,  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  PRESIDENT  SAMUEL 
BELKIN,  IN  CONFERRING  THE  DECREE  OF  DOC- 
TOR OF  LAWS,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  INAU- 
GURATION AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  RABBI  ISAAC 
ELCHANAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  AND  YE- 
SHIVA  COLLEGE  ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  23,  1944 

Harlan  Flske  Stone,  distinguished  scholar, 
eminent  educator,  and  able  administrator; 
pride  and  glory  of  the  bar  and  bench  and 
supreme  master  of  the  domain  of  jurispru- 
dence; chief  exponent  of  our  great  American 
democracy;  and  leading  Interpreter  of  the 
laws  of  conduct;  defender  of  human  rights 
and  champion  of  freedom  of  conscience;  man 
of  moral  Integrity  and  true  humility;  jjos- 
sessor  of  an  understanding  heart  and  Inner 
spiritual  dignity;  philosopher  and  philan- 
thropist in  the  true  Greek  sense  as  lover  of 
wisdom  and  lover  of  mankind;  the  Yeshlva 
and  Yeshlva  College,  dedicated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  scholarship  and  spiritual 
values,  takes  pleasure  In  bestowing  upon  ycu 
the  highest  honor  within  Its  power,  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  catisa. 

In  token  thereof,  I  cause  to  be  placed  over 
your  shoulders  the  visible  symbol  of  our  high 
regard  for  you  and  I  band  you  this  diploma. 

REMARKS  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  STONE  ON  RECEIVING 
AN  HONORARY  DECREE  FROM  YESHIVA  COt- 
LKCE,  MAT  23,  lt44 

President  Belkln  and  friends  of  Yeshlva 
College,  truly,  as  has  been  said  this  after- 
noon,  these  are  times  of  shifting  standards 
and  moral  confusion.  That  this  is  true  Is 
due,  more  than  all  else,  to  the  fact  that  man* 
kind,  despite  its  long  and  painful  struggle  up 
from  barbarism,  is  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
in  tu  fullness  the  ultlmaU  truth  that  there 
can  be  no  clvillz«-d  society,  there  can  be  no 
peaca  or  bappinees  anu^ng   men,  without 


freedom  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  mind  for  all 
men — and  I  may  say  also,  unless  we  pre- 
serve Intact  the  capacity  for  righteous  In- 
dignation at  every  form  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, and  the  tirge  to  give  vigorous  expres- 
sion to  it. 

In  all  humility  I  accept  from  your  hands 
the  great  honor  which  this  seat  of  an  ancient 
culture  and  this  true  exponent  of  splrittial 
values  in  the  world  of  today  has  conferred 
upon  me.  I  accept  it.  as  not  in  any  sense 
a  personal  compliment,  which  would  be  little 
merited,  but  as  recognition  of  a  spiritual 
faith  and  of  aspirations  which  I  should  like 
to  think  I  share  In  common  with  this  college. 

The  college  degree  is  a  symbol — and  man 
lives  by  symbols.  It  Is  the  symbol  of  learn- 
ing and  our  respect  for  learning.  But  above 
and  beyond  that  It  Is  the  symbol  of  our  hope 
and  faith  in  man's  never-ending  search  for 
truth.  For  it  is  the  truth  alone  which  can 
make  us  free. 

Freedom  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  has 
Its  practical  aspects  in  everyday  life.  It  in- 
cludes the  right  of  every  man  to  live  and 
work  in  peace,  to  earn,  to  save,  and  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  his  labor,  so  long  as  their 
enjoyment  does  no  harm  to  his  neighbor.  It 
embraces  the  freedom  of  all  men  to  seek  the 
truth  wherever  It  may  lead,  to  think  and 
speak  freely,  and  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

When  the  epic  struggle  now  going  on  has 
been  brought  to  Its  inevitable  end,  and  the 
forces  of  evil  have  gone  down  as  they  must 
to  irretrievable  defeat,  I  look  forward  with 
you  to  a  new  and  better  world  In  which 
peace  and  justice  shall  prevail.  But  I  do  not 
delude  myself  that  they  will  prevail  unless, 
with  our  capacity  and  opportunity  for 
leadership,  we  seek  righteousness  and  justice 
for  all  and  set  our  faces  against  cruelty 
and  Injustice  to  any. 

I  share  in  your  hopes  that  all  this  may 
come  in  fuller  measure  than  ever  before.  I 
am  confident  that  it  will  come,  for,  after 
all.  man  is  an  intelligent  being.  He  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  that  freedom  of  the  spirit 
and  the  mind,  with  all  that  it  implies,  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  race,  and  the  only  sure 
guaranty  of  Its  peace  and  happiness.  If  I 
were  to  bring  to  you  any  single  me.<^age,  or 
offer  any  one  admonition  to  my  countrymen. 
It  would  be:  let  us  resolve  to  join  hands 
with  all  men  of  goodwill,  to  achieve  that  goal 
and  thereby  give  to  a  war-torn  world  its 
rightful  heritage,  to  the  end  that  justice 
may  triumph  over  injustice;  that  man  may 
know  the  true  from  the  false;  and  that  we 
may  see  light  rather  than  darkness. 


Onr  Responsibility  in  Feeding  the  Hungry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JjTednesday.  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Gpeaker.  anyone 
who  listened  to  the  report  submitted  by 
Herbert  Hoover  over  the  radio  recently 
will  realize  and  fully  understand  that  the 
need  for  food  for  the  starving  in  Europe 
and  Asia  Is  a  grim  necessity. 

Too  many  of  our  citizens  have  refused 
to  take  this  crisis  seriously.  They  have 
resented  further  Oovemment  interfer- 
ence tn  the  matters  of  allocating  food 
and  have  had  a  auAplcton  that  politics 
waM  b«>hlnd  the  scendi. 

Wh/^her  or  not  ihdr  tusplclons  are 
well-grounded  Is  more  or  less  not  at  isfUd 
At  th«  moment.    It  If  more  important 


that  we  concentrate  on  the  saving  of  as 
many  lives  as  possible  in  the  famine 
areas.  Our  success  In  providing  needed 
food  may  have  a  great  bearing  on  the 
shape  of  things  to  come  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Our  generosity  at  this  time  cannot  be 
Ihterpreted  by  the  cynical  as  another  in- 
stance of  Uncle  Sam  being  played  the 
"sucker." 

Recently  I  listened  to  an  excellent  ad- 
dress given  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Heinz  II.  presi- 
dent of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co..  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  He  spoke  on  America's  Town  Meet- 
ing on  March  7  on  the  subject  What 
Must  We  Do  To  Help  Peed  Europe?  I 
am  placing  his  address  in  the  Record 
because  of  its  timeliness.    It  follows: 

with  Senator  Pxpfoi's  appeal  that  wa 
must  feed  Europe,  I  agree.  That  it  is  easy,  I 
disagree.  Senator  Pkppcb  certainly  does  not 
tell  how  it  can  be  done.  But  before  suggest- 
ing any  solutions,  I  wish  to  make  my  own 
position  clear:  I  speak  tonight  as  an  indi- 
vidual, not  as  {>.  spokesman  for  the  food  in- 
dustry. No  one  man  can  speak  for  the 
country's  largest  industry.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve— in  light  of  my  recent  trip  to  England, 
Belgium,  and  Holland — that  the  United 
States  must  act  with  the  speed  of  a  man  com- 
ing to  the  aid  of  a  drowning  friend.  We  have 
just  won  the  first  battle  of  Europe.  We  are 
fighting  the  second,  and  the  enemy  Is  famine. 

Now  for  my  suggestions:  The  President  ^ 
should  tell  what  food  is  needed,  how  much, 
and  where.  He  should  noake  a  monthly  re- 
port on  progress  made  in  meeting  these  re- 
quirements. Among  the  Government's  3.000,- 
000  employees,  somebody  should  have  had 
time  to  get  some  right  answers. 

The  President  should  explain  the  reasona 
why  we  must  help  feed  Europe.  The  reasons 
are  three: 

First.  The  American  tradition  of  common 
decency  and  human  kindness  demand  that 
we  help  feed  Europe.  It  is  this  tradition  that 
has  given  us  one  of  our  greatest  assets,  a 
reservoir  of  goodwill  throughout  the  world. 

Second.  Oxir  future  international  trade 
demands  a  healthy  and  productive  Europe 
which  only  a  well-fed  and  energetic  people 
can  create.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Secre- 
tary Wallace's  recent  statement  that  we  are 
part  of  an  "indivisible  world  economy." 

Third.  The  entire  world's  future  peace  and 
stability  demand  that  we  share  ovu-  food.  In 
the  words  of  Lord  Halifax.  "Hunger  and  dis- 
content are  a  poor  fotmdation  for  the  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  world  we  are  trying  to 
build."  Hunger  provokes  despair.  Despair 
provokes  hate,  especially  against  thoae  who 
fall  to  live  up  to  their  promises.  Hate  makea 
war.  In  no  l>etter  way  can  America's  moral, 
spiritual,  and  material  might  be  tised  than 
to  restore  peace  of  mind  to  a  despairing 
world.  It  is  time  to  display  the  strength  of 
democracy  in  peace. 

Explain  these  three  reasons  why  we  should 
help  feed  Europe,  and  Americans  will  pitch 
in.  They  do  not  have  to  be  led  around  by 
the  nose,  treated  as  children,  or  shamed  into 
helping. 

"The  Emergency  Famine  Committee  should 
determine  and  announce  it  mediately  volun- 
tary conservation  steps  which  the  public  can 
take — meatless  days,  breadless  meals,  fat 
conservation,  food  substitutions,  etc.  One 
thing  sure,  we  mtut  eliminate  waste.  In  New 
York  City  In  1945  there  was  81  percent  more 
food  thrown  away  as  garbage  thaa  to  IMl. 

Then  let  the  committee  moMlaa  all  maaaa 
of  influencing  public  opinion.  The  churches 
might  instituu  a  famlae  relief  sarvloe.  The 
food  editors  of  tiM  pnw  did  a  nagnlfloent 
job  during  the  war  of  ttiowinff  peo^  bow  to 
save.    They  can  and  will  do  It  agala. 

The  OovemoMas  siMuld  tomtiuUr  aoaault 
with  the  ablaat  OMti  Ifl  Mmm  divMona  of  Um 
food  and  other  ladualftoa  whtcb  are  directly 
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affected  by  the  European  feeding  program. 
These  men  will  be  able  to  help  If  their  advice 
la  heeded.  Some  of  them  have  already  pro- 
posed a  uniform  limitation  on  the  use  of 
wheat  for  fiour  and  cereala.  Their  propopal 
would  save  far  more  than  the  25.000  000 
bushels  to  be  gained  from  dark  bread. 

A  basic  reason  for  the  wheat  shortage  Is 
tbe  large  amount  being  used  for  animal 
feed — three  to  four  hundred  percent  more 
than  prewar.  Let  the  Government  re- 
examine the  present  controlled  relationship 
between  wheat  and  meat  prices. 

It  Is  most  Important  that  our  relief  pro- 
gram bring  about  the  restoration  of  Euro- 
pean agriculture.  We  should  send  all  we  can 
of  seed,  fertilizer,  farm  machinery,  locomo- 
tives, railroad  cars;  and  trucks.  One  good 
crop  year  will  make  Europe  generally  sell- 
sufflclent. 

Our  Government  should  make  every  effort 
to  get  other  food  surplus  areas  back  into 
production.  We  are  still  shipping  sugar  to 
tbe  Philippines,   normally   a  large  exporter. 

Let  the  administration  decide  on  an  In- 
dustrial policy  which  promotes  maximum  In- 
dustrial production  Instead  of  strife.  This 
will  have  two  effects.  It  will  help  the  Ameri- 
can as  well  as  the  European  farmer  to  get 
much  needed  agricultural  equipment.  It 
will  encourage  the  American  farmer  to  pro- 
duce more  by  assuring  him  a  steady  and  large 
domestic  market. 

Ify  final  suggestion  concerns  the  chil- 
dren of  Europe.  In  the  name  of  all  that  this 
country  stands  for.  let's  provide  food  for 
those  children.  In  some  parts  of  Europe. 
Infant  mortality  is  running  as  high  as  50 
percent.  If  necessary,  give  the  food  out- 
right. Let's  not  haggle  about  methods  when 
children's  lives  hang  In  the  balance. 


GTilian  Production  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MAssACHUsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1946 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include,  by  request,  the 
following  statement  received  from  a 
constituent : 

AmoAvrr  of  x^inucz  a.  nbgxini 

I.  Maurice  A.  Negrtnl,  being  of  sound  mind, 
do  solemnly  swear  xmder  oath  that  the 
herein -contained  facts  are   true; 

I  live  at  27  Beloit  Road,  Dedham.  Mass. 
I  am  33  years  of  age  and  unmarried. 

I  was.  on  February  18.  1946.  discharged 
from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  after 
•enrlng  honorably  and  actively  for  3  years 
and  3  months,  a  years  of  which  were  with 
the  One  Hundred  and  Second  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, and  1  year  3  months  with  the  Regional 
Hospital.  Camp  Swift,  Tex. 

Prior  to  entering  the  service  I  was  a  btisl- 
neai  partner  of  my  father,  who  owned  a  cafe 
dealing  In  food  and  liquor.  It  was  named 
the  Manor  Cafe  and  was  located  at  427 
Sprague  Street.  Dedham.  Mass.  The  yearly 
groM  receipts  were  M0.000  to  $50,000. 

When  I  and  two  eligible  brothers  named 
Irving  and  Vincent  were  called  to  service, 
my  father.  Vincent  Negrinl.  8r.,  same  ad- 
dttm,  wms  compelled  to  sell  the  business, 
becauae  be  was  unable  to  handle  such  a 
bttrtnWi  alone,  owing  to  poor  health  and 
taadaquate  education. 

Before  I  entered  the  Army  I  was  not  of 
tbe  legally  required  age  to  deal  In  llqtxir,  but 
had  I  remained  out  of  the  aenrioe  I  could 
have  aided  my  father  in  an  advisory  capacity 


as  well  as  by  handling  the  vlctualer's  end 
of  the  buslne.«s  as  I  had  been  doing  all 
along.  I  had  been  working  beside  my  father 
with  the  mutual  understanding  that  when  I 
became  of  age  he  would  turn  the  business,  in 
its  entirety,  over  to  me. 

While  I  was  In  the  service  my  father  sold 
the  business  named  above,  the  Manor  Cafe. 
Upon  receiving  the  news  of  my  pending  dis- 
charge my  father,  In  order  to  siabstitute  for 
our  previously  mentioned  agreement,  pur- 
chased a  license  to  deal  in  food  and  liquor 
and  to  let  rooms  from  one  Mr.  Paul  Fryer, 
of  East  Street.  Dedham.  Mass. 

The  name  of  the  corporation  to  whom  this 
license  had  been  issued  Is  Ye  Talley  Ho  Inn, 
which  had  its  place  of  business  at  4  Orchard 
Street,  Dedham,  Mass. 

In  keeping  with  the  prov'slons  of  the  orig- 
inal charter,  the  corporation  now  has  three 
directors.  My  father  my  first  cousin  Walter 
J.  Cerrl,  49  Curve  Street,  Dedham,  also  a 
veteran  of  World  War  I,  Army  of  United 
States,  and  myself.  Holding  all  shares  and 
offices  are  my  father  and  myself. 

When  my  father  purchased  the  shares  of 
this  corporation  it  was  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  present  owners  of  the  building. 
located  at  4  Orchard  Street,  would  not  let 
the  building  for  our  purposes  beyond  the 
date  of  the  transfer  df  stock.  In  considera- 
tion of  this,  my  father  and  I  undertook  to 
look  for  and  obtain  a  suitable  piece  of  land  on 
which  t.o  build  a  suitable  building. 

I  made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Lee,  of  Ded- 
ham. to  purchase  his  land  located  on  United 
States  Route  No.  1.  Providence  Turnpike,  so- 
called.  Dedham,  Mass.,  for  a  price  of  $6,250. 
and  I  paid  a  $300  retainer  deposit,  the  bal- 
ance to  be  paid  April  28.  1946. 

On  March  14.  1946.  I  made  application  to 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Dedham  for 
permission  to  transfer  the  address  of  the 
aforestated  license,  from  4  Orchard  Street  to 
route  No.  1.  Action  and  decision  on  such 
application  is  pending  the  Governments 
permission  to  construct  a  building.  Such 
permission  being  required  by  Civilian  Pro- 
duction  Administration. 

I  have  been  assured  by  a  constructor  and 
supplier  that  the  neces.'sary  lumber  and  ma- 
terials are  at  my  disposal. 

After  my  father  purchased  the  stock  of  the 
corporation,  after  I  made  a  deposit  on  a  piece 
of  land,  and  after  I  had  contacted  a  builder, 
and  lumber  and  building-material  dealer. 
the  Government  passed  the  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  construction  of  nonessential, 
nondwelling   houses 

I  submitted  application  under  CPA  regula- 
tions to  construct  a  60-  by  45-foot  story  and 
a  half  building  and  the  request  was  denied. 

Through  this  denial  and  consequent  delay. 
It  Is  foreseeable  that  I  shall  lose  a  sum  of  at 
least  $18,000  without  considering  the  loss 
of  profits  in  years  to  come,  should  I  lose  this 
privilege  to  go  Into  business. 

At  present  we  have  no  means  of  Income 
and  not  only  myself  but  my  family  are  de- 
pending on  this  business  to  provide  a  living. 

I  am  very  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
Government,  after  taking  three  and  a  half 
the  loss  of  our  livelihood,  now  has  passed  leg- 
islation prohibiting  me  to  readjtist  myself 
back  again  so  I  will  not  suffer  by  my  absence. 
The  Government  has  passed  legislation  pro- 
viding housing.  Jobs,  loan^,  and  education  for 
veterans.  And  the  GI  bill  of  rights  provides 
aaslsUnce  In  getting  veterans  Into  business 
and  I  do  not  think  It  fair  to  us  veterans  who 
want  help  In  another  capacity,  other  than 
housing,  to  be  thrown  out  and  refused  what 
we  had  or  would  have  had  by  not  entering 
the  service. 

I  realize  that  legislation  has  been  passed 
and  that  what  has  been  done  cannot  be  un- 
done and  It  would  be  absurd  to  ask  the  legis- 
lation to  be  revoked,  but  I  am  asking  some 
consideration  and  help  by  permitting  me  to 
help  myself  and  my  family,  which  I  do  not 
think  Is  too  aJoeurd  to  ask  of  some  decent  and 


understanding  people.    Is  this  my  answer  for 
trying  to  serve  my  country? 

MatTUCE  A.  Negkini. 

Commonwealth  of  Massacitusetts, 

Norfolk,  8s  : 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
27th  day  of  April  1946. 

[seal]  Augustus  P.  Vitali, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  October  9.  1947. 


We  Must  Plan  Beyond  Tomorrow  To  Have 
Food  This  Coming  Winter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1946 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
we  take  a  long-time  view  of  the  food- 
production  situation,  particularly  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  country,  our 
cities  may  have  to  face  an  unprecedented 
crisis  this  coming  winter. 

This  is  the  reasoned  view  of  a  New  Jer- 
sey agriculturist  and  economist  who 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.  William  H. 
Allen,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  makes  his 
point  in  the  enclosed  letter  which  I  am 
calling  to  the  attention  of  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Anderson,  as  well  as 
my  colleagues  of  the  House: 

State  of  New  Jersey. 
Department  of  AcRictn.TURE, 

Trenton,  May  14.  1946. 
Hon.  Gordon  Canfizld, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Cantield:  I  appre- 
ciate, as  well  as  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture of  the  Northeast,  I  am  sure,  your  tak- 
ing the  Interest  in  the  feed  situation  here  In 
the  Northeast  to  the  extent  that  you  have, 
and  particularly  by  having  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  my  letter  and  the 
statement  of  the  commissioners  on  the  situ- 
ation. 

So  far.  New  Jersey  has  had  sufficient  feed 
to  make  it  unnecessary  for  flocks  and  dairy 
herds  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  lack  of  feed. 
However,  we  continue  to  be  concerned  as  to 
Just  how  much  longer  the  situation  will  be 
as  It  Is  and  also  when  it  will  be  necessary 
for  severe  liquidation  of  flocks  to  accommo- 
date the  shortage  of  feed  reaching  this  area. 
No  one  can  give  an  answer  to  this  question 
and  I  Imagine  that  it  will  have  to  remain  un- 
answered. 

The  shortage  of  feed,  as  I  see  It.  plus  the 
tendency  each  week  for  black-market  opera- 
tors to  offer  unusually  attractive  prices  for 
poultry  meat  are  apt  to  cause  a  heavy  reduc- 
tion In  livestock  and  poultry  numbers  in  the 
Northeast  during  the  months  ahead.  If  that 
should  prove  true,  then  this  fall  and  winter 
I  would  expect  very  severe  shortage  of  both 
dairy  and  poultry  products  In  our  constmiing 
areas.  All  these  factors  of  discouragement 
of  production  are  very  apt  to  result  this  fall 
and  winter  in  acute  food  shortages  In  oui 
cities,  which  apparently  no  one  has  taken  the 
time  and  thought  to  discuss  or  to  prevent. 
The  administration  In  Washington  tends  to 
take  a  very  short  view  on  these  matters  when 
the  long-time  view  Is  so  necessary  to  obtain 
the  production  of  food. 
Tours  very  truly, 

W   H   allxm. 
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Putting  Surplus  Property  to  Work 

■  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker, 
we  hear  much  of  the  sale  of  war  sur- 
pluses. Lt.  Gen.  Edmund  B.  Gregory  in- 
forms me  that  so  far  the  War  Asset .s  Ad- 
ministration has  disposed  of  over  $2,000,- 
000.000  worth  of  surplus  goods.  For  the 
greater  part  of  it,  WAA  has  found  a  ready 
market.  There  has  not  been,  in  fact, 
enough  to  meet  civilian  demands  or 
needs.  Textiles,  automotive  equipment, 
clothing,  are  In  such  short  supply  that 
practically  every  WAA  sale  has  been 
oversold  to  a  staggering  extent. 

But  there  is  a  second  and  large  class 
of  surplus  good.s  for  which  there  is  no 
such  ready  market.  These  goods,  gas 
masks,  ammunition  carriers,  helmets, 
and  so  forth,  were  made  for  war.  On 
the  surface  they  appear  to  have  no  civil- 
ian Value.  It  Is  relatively  simple  to  turn 
an  Army  truck  into  a  civilian  vehicle,  but 
the  civilian  conversion  of  protective  oint- 
ment designed  for  attacks  by  mustard 
gas  is  another  matter. 

Such  items  could  be  listed  as  scrap 
and  destroyed  with  only  the  taxpayers 
the  losers.  In  other  days  and  in  other 
wars  this  would  have  been  the  answer. 

This  time,  however.  General  Gregory 
proposes  to  salvage  as  many  of  these 
items  as  possible.  He  proposes  to  save 
the  taxpayers  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  these  items.  Every  million 
saved  lightens  by  just  so  much  the  price 
America  must  pay  for  the  victory  she  has 
won. 

Take  the  protective  ointment,  for  ex- 
ample. Some  29,000,000  tubes  of  this 
ointment,  originally  costing  well  over  $5.- 
000,000,  has  been  declared  surplus.  It 
came  in  metal  tubes  almost  ICO  percent 
lead.  The  ointment  had  a  grim  and  real 
use  in  the  war.  The  reason  for  that  use 
no  longer  exists.  Now  WAA  Is  making 
arrangements  to  recover  the  metal  In 
the  tubes.  It  will  mean  a  saving  of  ap- 
proximately 1,000  tons  of  this  vitally 
needed  metal. 

The  WAA  Is  devoting  thought  and 
energy  to  scores  of  these  hard-to-sell 
surplus  items.  There  are  literally  dozens 
of  them.  In  WAA  they  are  termed  re- 
sidual products  and  special  attention  is 
being  given  to  their  merchandising. 

In  some  cases,  residual  items  are  easily 
recognizable  as  such.  The  fact  that 
some  property  has  no  apparent  civilian 
use  is  obvious.  This  property  is  there 
tagged  for  study  immediately  upon  dec- 
laration. Others  are  first  offered  for 
sale  through  the  regular  channels.  Aft- 
er 60  days  and  if  no  sales  have  been 
made  WAA  turns  them  over  to  the  re- 
search division  for  study.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  items. 

The  Research  Division  Is  called  In  only 
as  a  last  resort.  Obviously,  time  and 
effort  are  both  saved  If  a  prime  use  can  be 
fpund.  Every  effort  Is  made  to  find  such 
a  use.    It  Is  only  when  that  use  has  not 
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materialized,  after  a  given  period,  that 
the  Research  Division  is  given  its  chance. 
Gas  masks,  for  example.  Many  of  the 
masks  were  sold  to  be  used  as  such.  Fire 
departments  all  over  the  country  were 
glad  to  pet  them.  'jThe  market,  however, 
was  limited  and  millions  of  gas  masks 
have  been  declared  surplus.  The  Re- 
search Division  of  WAA  was  asked  to  find 
a  use  for  them.  A  number  of  magazine 
anicles  have  told  how  the.se  masks  were 
taken  apart  and  used.  One  ent  n  prising 
jobber  removed  the  lenses  and  con- 
verted them  into  children's  goggles.  The 
connecting  *tube  from  the  face  piece  to 
the  canister  was  cut  Into  small  pieces  to 
make  bicycle  grips.  The  canisters 
themselves  were  converted  into  food  con- 
tainers, flower  pots,  and  small  garbage 
cans.  The  remaining  face  pieces  were 
sold  as  false  faces.  Finally  the  head 
harnesses  were  convened  into  garters 
and  baby  carriage  straps. 

A  second  manufacturer  converted  the 
canisters  into  ice-box  deodorizers  which 
are  selling  by  the  thousands.  They  have 
a  real  and  very  practical  use  and  house- 
wives have  been  delighted  to  get  them. 

Another  story,  equally  well  publicized 
but  worth  repeating.  Is  the  sale  of  the 
surplus  red  and  blue  food  tokens.  OPA 
had  specifically  instructed  WAA  that  the 
tokens  could  not  be  used  in  their  original 
state.  They  are  the  exact  size  for  slot 
machines  and  OPA  foresaw  a  possible 
use  outside  the  law.  They  were  too  hard 
to  grind  into  pulp  and  could  not  be  used 
for  fuel  since  they  left  a  deposit  on 
boiler  tubes.  It  appeared  that  the  only 
answer  was  to  destroy  them.  There  were 
255  tons  of  new  and  unused  blue  tokens 
alone  scattered  in  warehouses  through- 
out the  country.  They  were  occupying 
needed  warehou.se  space! 

WAA  took  over  the  assignment.  A 
manufacturer  of  plastic  novelties  was 
found  who  offered  a  fair  price.  He  took 
the  entire  lot  and  planned  to  convert 
them  into  token  trays  and  doilies.  The 
plastic  was  not  available,  however,  so  he 
Is  negotiating  to  sell  them  abroad  as  food 
tokens,  their  original  purpose. 

Other  items,  already  sold,  include: 
Remnants  of  webbing  in  fly  swatters, 
field  alcohol  burner  sets  into  candle  hold- 
ers, barometer  cases  into  shoulder  purses 
and  fishermen  s  kits,  unused  mortuary 
tables  into  work  tables  and  benches,  mos- 
quito rods  into  towel  racks,  bread  pans 
Into  rustproof  parts  pans  in  auto  repair 
shops,  leather  saber  knots  into  umbrella 
straps,  and  so  forth. 

No  item  is  overlooked.  WAA,  for  exam- 
ple, received  1,500  doors  made  of  a  thin 
plastic  sheet  perforated  for  ventilation 
and  used  by  the  Signal  Corps  in  pigeon 
carriers.  These  doors  are  being  cut  into 
triangles  for  drafting  sets  and  there  will 
be  only  a  small  piece  three-fourths  of  an 
Inch  in  length  that  must  go  into  the  scrap 
heap. 

Another  project  on  which  the  Division 
Is  now  working  is  the  conversion  of  steel 
field  helmets.  With  the  top  removed  and 
a  bracket  added  the  helmets  make  ideal 
reflectors  for  indirect  hghting.  An  en- 
gineer in  WAA  got  the  idea  from  a  reflec- 
tor actually  in  u.se  in  the  building  hous- 
ing the  WAA.  He  noted  the  reflector  In 
passing  and  thought  it  was  a  duplicate 


of  the  helmet,  there  on  hL«;  desk  minus 
the  top  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
bracket.  It  was  an  exact  duplicate  even 
to  the  color.  There  will  be  millions  of 
these  helmets  declared  surplus  before  the 
year  Is  otit.  Practically  every  one  of 
them  will  be  used. 

The  Division  was  helmet -conscious 
because  it  had  already  .«:uccessfully  han- 
dled the  ordinary  OCD  helmets  with 
which  all  air-raid  wardens  had  been 
equipped  during  the  war.  A  number  of 
these  helmets  were  sold  to  be  used  as 
helmets  but  the  market  was  exhausted 
early.  Tho«e  remaining  presented  a 
problem  at  fiist.  However,  it  was  found 
that  with  the  chiri  strap  and  harness  re- 
moved a  helmet  made  an  excellent  bird 
bath  or  Ice  bucket.  The  center  of  grav- 
ity was  found  to  be  so  low  that  the  re- 
ceptacle did  not  easily  tip  over.  Thou- 
sands were  sold  for  this  purjwse. 

Another  item  that  had  to  be  disman- 
tled was  the  field  range  water  heater. 
These  came  without  the  stove  or  gal- 
vanized bucket.  As  turned  over  to  WAA 
the  stoves  consisted  merely  of  a  box.  10 
by  20  by  23  inches,  a  metal  cylinder  20 
Inches  high  and  21  inches  In  diameter 
and  a  folding  stand. 

There  is  a  round  hole  In  the  box  where 
the  cylinder  was  inserted.  The  stand 
was  attached  to  the  box  and  had  legs  on 
only  one  side.  It  looked  like  a  scrap 
item. 

The  hole  In  the  boxes,  however.  Is  be- 
ing fitted  with  a  mirror.  Enameled,  the 
box  with  the  mirror  makes  an  ideal  and 
attractive  clothes  hamper  or  a  place  to 
keep  valuables.  A  wire  mesh  screen  Is 
being  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der. It  will  be  used  as  a  refuse  burner. 
The  little  folding  stand  Is  acquiring  an- 
other pair  of  legs.  It  will  be  used  as  an 
outdoor  hot-dog  toaster  or.  merely,  as 
a  folding  stool.  The  material  In  this 
item  was  excellent  All  three  articles 
produced  will  stand  up  under  hard  wear. 
They  will  be  useful  in  a  civilian  seiise. 
The  taxpayers  will  be  spared  the  cost  of 
scrapping  some  12,000  of  the  original 
items.  General  Gregory's  organization 
is,  Indeed,  resourceful. 

Few  of  the  residual  Items  had  a  value, 
even  when  new,  that  sounds  impressive 
when  compared  to  the  millions  invested 
in  other  war  goods.  The  total,  however, 
is  Impressive.  WAA  proposes,  whenever 
possible,  to  keep  the  number  of  Items  or 
parts  of  items  actually  scrapped  to  a 
minimum.  Its  one  purpose  is  to  re- 
duce the  loss  to  the  taxpayers  to  the 
lowest  possible  point. 


Monetary  Policy 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

CF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVn 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hope  the  proposal  that  Is  brewing  in  the 
other  body  now  to  raise  the  statutory 
price  at  which  the  Treasury  purchaaoi. 
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nma  i  rvouiinea  oui  ox  Toe  ■ernoe  i  could 
have  aided  my  father  In  an  adTlaory  capacity 


neip  myself  and  my  family,  which  I  do  not 
think  U  too  absurd  to  aak  of  some  decent  and 


Tours  very  truly. 


W.  H   Aixnf. 
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silver  will  never  come  to  the  House.  If 
it  does,  it  ought  to  be  defeated.  Silver 
ought  to  find  its  price  in  world  market 
and  not  be  made  by  Government  edict. 

Below  is  a  statement  from  members  of 
the  Economists'  National  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy  in  which  they  indicate 
their  opposition  to  the  pending  silver 
proposal.  The  names  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  making  the  statement  are 
included. 

Economists'  National  CoMMrrrEE 

ON    MONETART    POLICT. 

Sew  York.  N.  Y. 

SKTT-SIX  MEMBERS  URGE  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  REJECT  THE  SILVER-BLOC  PRO- 
POSALS AND  TO  PERMIT  FREE-MARKET  DETER- 
MINATION OF  THE  PRICES  OF  SILVER 

We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Economists'  National  Committee  on  Mone- 
tary Policy,  urge  Congress  to  reject  the  pro- 
posed legislation  designed  to  Increase  the 
price  at  which  silver  Is  to  be  bought  and  sold 
by  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The    only    price    at    which    the    Tteasury 
•    should  purchase  silver  Is  that  determined  in 
competitive  world  markets. 

There  Is  no  valid  reason  for  subsidizing 
•liver  producers  in  this  and  other  countries. 
Silver  Is  chiefly  a  byproduct  In  the  mining 
of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  gold;  and  this  fact 
makes  ahy  subsidization  of  sliver  producers 
doubly  inexcusable. 

There  is  no  more  validity  In  the  argument 
of  the  sliver  bloc  that  silver  should  be 
bought  and  sold  at  Its  nominal  monetary 
valuation  of  $1.29  per  fine  ounce,  or  at  any 
price  above  the  open,  competitive  market 
price,  than  there  would  be  In  an  argument 
that  the  paper  used  to  make  paper  currency 
should  be  bought  and  sold  In  the  market  at 
the  nominal  monetary  value  of  the  piece  of 
currency  manufactured  from  this  paper. 

The  proposed  silver  legislation  Is  solely  an 
attempt  on   the  part  of  an  aggressive  pro- 
v^  silver  bloc  to  persuade  Congress  to  levy  on 

the  taxpayers,  manufacturers,  and  other 
users  of  sliver  for  the  purpos"  of  giving  an 
indefensible  subsidy  to  sliver  producers, 
domestic  and  foreign. 

Congress  ani  the  people  of  this  country 
might  do  well  to  remind  themselves  that  it 
was  this  same  pro-silver  bloc  that  revealed 
that  It  was  not  only  willing  but  determined. 
•vcn  In  time  of  war.  to  protect  its  subsidy 
Kgudless  of  any  adverse  effects  on  the  gen- 
eral welfare:  that  it  was  this  bloc  that  forced 
the  Treasury  to  withhold  much-needed  sliver 
from  war  Industries  for  many  months  after 
we  entered  the  war;  that  because  of  the  ob- 
structions of  this  bloc,  the  best  that  Secretary 
Morgenthau  could  do  for  most  of  1942  was  to 
lend  Treasury  silver  to  war  Industries  for  non- 
ccnsumptlve  purposes;  that  it  was  not  until 
the  Green  silver  k:ll  was  passed  on  July  12, 
1943 — 19  months  after  we  entered  the  war — 
that  the  Treasury  could  sell  Its  free  silver  to 
war  (and  civilian)  Industries  for  consumptive 
purposes:  and  that  even  then  the  silver  bloc 
was  able  to  force  Congress  to  provide  that  no 
Treasury  sliver  should  be  sold  for  less  than 
71.11  cents  per  fine  ounce,  thus  protecting 
the  subsidy  which  the  silver  bloc  had  cb- 
talned  for  itself  by  passage  of  the  domestic 
silver  purchase  law  of  July  6.  1939.  (The 
Treasury  could  have  sold  its  free  silver  with- 
out lo<iS  to  the  war  industries  In  1942  at  50 
cents  per  ounce.) 

The  sliver  situation  and  the  attitude  of  this 
sliver  bloc,  from  the  time  we  entered  the  war 
down  to  August  1942.  were  described  by  an 
editorial  v.Titer  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  4.  1942.  as  follows:  "So  we  arrive  at  a 
situation  In  which  the  same  Government  that 
urges  a  patriotic  public  not  to  hoard  sugar, 
not  to  hoard  rubber,  not  to  hoard  gasoline, 
not  to  hoard  useful  goods  of  any  kind,  it^ielf 
hoards  n  metal  which  is  needed  for  planes 
and  shells  ar.d  tanks  and  ships  It  is  a  fan- 
tastic situation.     It  could  exist  only  in  a 


bloc-dominated  capital."  Another  editorial 
,,rrlter— In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  on 
the  same  date — called  silver  the  slacker 
metal.  Henry  Wrlston,  president  of  Brown 
University,  described  the  situation  In  these 
words  in  his  Challenge  to  Freedom  ( 1943.  p. 
173) :  "It  took  2  days  of  hearings  for  Congress 
to  prepare  a  bill  to  draft  18-year-old  boys. 
It  required  many  days  of  hearings  to  prepare 
(and  months  to  pass)  feeble  bills  looking  to 
the  modification  of  the  silver  prcgr;^m  so  as 
to  draft  that  metal  for  national  service.  It 
appeared  that  this  generation  regarded  its 
sons  as  expendable  but  not  its  sliver." 

The  attitude  of  the  silver  bloc  In  respect 
to  the  public  welfare,  where  silver  is  in- 
volved, appears  to  be  no  better  today  than 
It  was  during  the  late  war,  especially  in  1942. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  see  to  it  that  the  general  welfare, 
rather  than  the  desires  of  the  silver  bloc. 
Is  served  when  silver  legislation  Is  under- 
taken. 

Should  Congress  pass  the  proposed  legis- 
lation before  this  protest  by  monetary  econ- 
omists can  be  mcde  public,  or  despite  this 
protest,  then  we  urge  the  President  to  veto 
the  bill. 

Eugene  E  Agger.  Rutgers  University; 
Benjamin  M.  Anderson,  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 
Charles  C.  Arbuthnot.  Western  Re- 
serve University:  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
The  Cleveland  Trust  Co.;  James 
Washington  Bell,  Northwestern 
University;  Ernest  L.  Bogart,  New 
York  University;  Frederick  A. 
Bradford.  Lehigh  University:  J. 
Ray  Cable.  Missouri  Valley  Col- 
lege; Wilbur  P.  Calhoun.  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati;  Neil  Carothers, 
Lehigh  University;  Edward  H.  Col- 
lins. New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Garfield  V.  Cox.  the  University  of 
Chicago;  William  W.  Cumberland, 
Ladenburg.  Thalmann  &  Co.,  New 
York  City;  Rev.  B.  W.  Dempsey, 
S.  J..  St.  Louis  University;  Charles 
A.  Dice,  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity; Wilham  E.  Dunkman,  White 
Plains.  N.  Y.;  D.  W.  Ellsworth, 
E.  W.  Axe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.;  Willara  D.  Ennis.  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology;  Fred  R. 
Pairchlld.  Yale  University;  Charles 
C.  Fichtner,  Wales-Strippit  Corp.. 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.:  Clyde 
Olin  Fisher,  Wesleyan  University; 
J  Anderson  Fitzgerald,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas;  Major  B.  Foster. 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  and 
New  York  University;  Herbert  P. 
Fraser.  Swarthmore  College:  Roy 
L.  Garls.  Vanderbilt  University; 
Arthur  D.  Gayer.  Queens  College; 
Harry  D.  Gideonse,  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege; Lewis  H.  Haney,  New  York 
University;  E.  C.  Harwood.  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Economic  Re- 
search: Hudson  B.  Hastings,  Yale 
University:  Frederick  C,  Hicks, 
University  of  Cincinnati;  John 
Thom  Holdsworth,  the  University 
of  Mlimi;  Montfort  Jones,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh;  Donald  L. 
Kemmerer.  University  of  Illinois; 
William  H.  Klekhofer.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  William  H.  Knif- 
fln.  Bank  of  Rockville  Centre  Trust 
Co.,  Long  Island.  N.  Y.;  Frederic  E. 
Lee.  University  of  Illinois;  J.  L. 
Leonard.  University  of  Southern 
California;  Phillpp  H.  Lohman. 
University  of  Vermont;  James  D. 
Magee.  New  York  University:  A. 
Wilfred  May,  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  New  York 
City;  Roy  W.  McDonald,  Dono- 
van, Leisure,  Newton  &  Lumbard, 
New  York  City;  Mark  C.  Mills, 
Indiana  University:  Margaret 
G.    Myers.    Vassar    College;    Mel- 


chlor  Palyl.  Chicago.  111.;  Frnrk 
Patker,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Clyde  W.  Phelps,  Univer.sity 
of  Chattanooga:  Charles  L.  Prath- 
er,  Syracuse  University;  Howard 
H.  Preston,  University  of  Wash- 
ington: Leland  Rex  Robinson,  2 
West  45th  Street.  New  York  C;ty; 
R.  G.  Rodkey,  University  of  Michi- 
gan; Olin  Glenn  Saxon.  Yale  Uni- 
versity: Joseph  A.  Schumpeter. 
Harvard  University;  Carlton  A. 
Shlvely,  the  New  York  Sun;  James 
G.  Smith.  Princeton  University; 
Walter  E.  Spahr,  New  York  Uni- 
versity: William  H.  Steiner,  Brook- 
lyn College;  Charles  S.  Tippetts. 
Mercersburg  Academy;  Alvin  S. 
Tostlebe,  College  of  Wooster: 
James  B.  Trant.  Louisiana  State 
University:  Rufus  S.  Tucl:er, 
Westfleld.  N.  J.;  Russell  Weisman, 
Western  Reserve  University;  Wil- 
liam O.  Weyforth.  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  Edward  Wicst, 
University  of  Kentucky;  Max 
Winkler.  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  Ivan  Wright.  Brooklyn 
College. 


Clyde  Doyle,  Representative  in  Congress, 
Eighteenth  District  of  California,  Re- 
ports to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      , 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE       j 

I  OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  v/as 
home  a  few  days  during  the  Christmas 
recess  of  Congress.  I  accepted  no  invita- 
tions nor  did  I  ask  opportunity  to  mjike 
any  "political  speeches."  I  did  accept 
opportunity  to  speak  at  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  in  Long  Beach  by  way  of 
making  a  "report"  to  my  constituents. 
In  order  that  it  might  be  clear  that  it  was 
not  a  "political"  speech,  the  honorable 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  Her- 
bert E.  Lewis,  a  registered  Republican, 
was  invited  to  and  did  introduce  me  as 
"Congressman,"  and  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  was  a  distinguished  educator  of 
the  city.  I  neither  mentioned  that  I  was 
a  candidate  for  reelection  nor  asked 
support  for  reelection.  About  a  thou- 
sand citizens  of  both  major  political  par- 
ties were  present.  My  remarks  were 
purely  by  way  of  "report,"  and  designed 
to  give  a  factual  statement.  This  rej)Ort 
was  received  so  cordially  by  those  present, 
regardless  of  party  affiliation,  that  I  have 
now  continued  the  facts  and  figures  more 
nearly  down-to-date,  and  intend  to  send 
the  same  to  voters  in  the  Eighteenth 
Congressional  District  of  California, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  i" 
this  Congress.  You  will  observe  that  I 
neither  attempt  to  argue,  explain,  nor 
reason  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  my 
votes  or  conduct  as  Representative.  I 
merely  state  the  facts  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  voters  of  the  district. 

Believing,  as  I  do.  that  the  prcper 
place  for  a  Congressman  to  be  when  the 
House  is  in  legislative  session  is  in 
Wa.shington.  D.  C.  instead  of  being;  ;n 
the  congressional  district  campaigr.ing 
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for  reelection,  I,  therefore,  make  this 
factual  report  for  the  information  of  the 
people.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  des- 
tiny of  our  beloved  Nation  depends  upon 
the  participation  of  an  informed  elector- 
ate. I  also  believe  that  when  the  people 
are  fully  informed  of  the  material  facts 
they  will  act  intelligently.  Only  an  in- 
formed democracy  can  act  intelligently, 
and  only  an  intelligently  acting  democ- 
racy will  endure. 

To  make  it  more  convenient  for  the 
readers.  I  have  indicated  by  subhead- 
ings the  subject  matter,  indicating  the 
work  of  a  Representative  in  Congress  as 
I  have  found  it  to  be.  Therefore,  I  take 
pleasure  in  addressing  this  report  to  the 
people. 

To  the  Voters  of  the  Eighteenth  Congres- 
sional District,  Los  A,ng€les  County, 
Calif.: 

By  way  of  report  to  you  of  my  repre- 
sentation of  you  in  the  Seventy -ninth 
Congress,  I  respectfully  state: 

1.    CONCilEzSIONAL     OFFICE.     144     HOUSE     OFFICE 
BOTLDING,    WASHINCTOIf,    D.    C. 

Your  congressional  office  has  been 
open  every  weekday  from  not  later  than 
8:30  a.  m.  until  at  least  5:30  p.  m.,  ex- 
cepting Saturday  afternoons.  It  is 
staffed  by  four  capable  secretaries,  work- 
ing full  time,  and  by  one  who  works 
part  time.  Frequently  extra  secretarial 
help  is  employed.  My  wife  works  with 
me  almost  daily,  and  is  not  on  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  roll.  The  office  work  is  de- 
partmental'zed. 

2.    DAILY    MAIL    RECEIVED 

The  daily  mail  averages  from  25  to  75 
first-class  letters;  from  5  to  25  telegrams; 
from  25  to  50  second-class  letters;  from 
10  to  25  papers  and  magazines,  besides 
from  5  to  15  mimeographed  or  printed 
reports,  circulars,  and  so  forth.  I  per- 
sonally read  every  first-class  letter  re- 
ceived and  every  letter  received  has  been 
answered  as  promptly  as  time  and  secre- 
tarial help  has  enabled. 

a.  COMMITTEE  MEMBERSHIP 

I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  following 
committees,  to  wit:  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Erosion  there- 
of; Patents.  Claims.  Invalid  Pensions;  I 
have  actively  functioned  as  a  member  of 
all  these  committees.  I  arranged  for  the 
Beach  Erosion  Committee  to  make  its 
headquarters  in  the  Elighteenth  Congres- 
sional District  at  Long  Beach  last  summer 
on  its  Pacific  coast  trip.  All  claim  bills 
reported  by  me  have  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  House,  and  I  have  pre- 
pared and  filed  several  private  bills  for 
constituents,  which  bills  are  pending. 

4.    PEESIDIMC    AS    SPEAKER    PRO    TEMPORE 

I  presided  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  three 
occasions  for  a  total  of  several  hours. 

B.   DAILY    DIARY    ON    FLOOR    OF    HOCTSE   KEPT 

I  have  kept  a  daily  diary  and  record 
of  interesting,  unusual  House  proceed- 


ings. Majority  Leader  McCormack  states 
that  I  am  the  only  Member  of  Congress, 
in  his  experience,  who  has  done  so  for  so 
long  a  time.  I  have  several  hundred 
pages  of  original  notes  personally  made 
by  me. 

«.    APPeAaNCF    BEFORE    OTHER    COMMITTEES    0» 
THE    HOCSE    Am>    SENATE 

I  have  appeared  or  spoken  before  the 
following  House  committees,  to  wit: 
Ways  and  Means.  Rules.  Appropriations, 
Judiciary.  Po.n  Office  and  Roads,  ^bor 
Education.  Military  Affairs.  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  Agriculture,  and  Flood  Control. 
I  have  also  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Judiciary — re  tidelands — 
^nd  Appropriations. 

7.    AUTHORED    AND    FILED    12    BILLS    AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

I  have  filed  the  following  bills  and  res- 
olutions : 

H  R.  2941,  filed  April  18,  1945:  To  authorize 
the  payment  of  ttie  entire  amount  found  due 
In  the  settlement  of  accounts  of  deceased 
members  of  the  armed  forces  without  the  ap- 
pointment of  legal  representative  of  the 
estate. 

H.R  4202.  fl'ed  S-ptember  27.  1945:  To 
meet  the  Immediate  emergency  caus»M  by 
the  closing  of  the  wartime  child-care  service. 

H.  R.  1894.  filed  January  31.  1945:  To  pro- 
hibit discrimination  In  emplo3rment  because 
of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  an- 
cestry. 

H.  R.5012.  filed  December  17.  1945:  To  dis- 
pense with  the  requirement  that  a  veteran 
be  unable  to  pay  hospital  expenses.  In  non- 
service-connccted  cases,  as  a  condition  to 
hospitalization  and  domiciliary  care  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

House  Joint  Resolution  122.  filed  March  13, 
1945:  To  quiet  the  titles  of  the  respective 
States,  and  others,  to  lands  beneath  tide- 
water and  lands  beneath  navigable  waters 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  States  and  to 
prevent  further  clouding  of  such  titles. 

H.  R.4517.  filed  October  29,  1945  (Uils  bill 
was  Intended  to  supersede  and  take  the  place 
of  H.  R.  2941 )  :  To  authorize  the  payment  of 
the  entire  amount  found  due  in  the  settle- 
menf  of  accounts  of  deceased  personnel  cf 
the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard,  without  the  appointment  of  a  legal 
representative  of  the  estate. 

H.  R.  4931,  filed  December  10,  1945 :  Tc  facU- 
itate  purchases  of  surplus  property  by  vet- 
erans. 

H.R.5308,  filed  January  31.  1948:  To  Im- 
pose a  tax  on  Angora  rabbit  wool  and  yam 
Imported  Into  the  United  States. 

H.  R.  4087.  filed  September  17.  1945:  To 
amend  title  II  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  creation,  organiyation.  ad- 
ministration, and  maintenance  of  a  Naval 
Reserve  and  a  Marine  Corps  Reserve."  ap- 
proved June  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  1175),  In  order 
to  provide  more  effectively  for  the  national 
defense  by  increasing  and  equalizing  retire- 
ment and  retainer  benefits  for  enlisted  men 
of  the  Regular  Navy,  and  thereby  encourag- 
ing a  higher  type  of  young  men  to  make  the 
Regular  Navy  a  career,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.  Res.  575,  submitted  March  28,  1946:  Rfe- 
solved  that  there  is  created  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
composed  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker,  to  ttudy,  survey,  and  make 


investigation  Into  the  subject  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, causes  and  factors  contributing  to 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  effects  aad  re- 
sults of  juvenile  delinquency,  possible  ways 
and  means  to  deter  or  prevent  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

S.  1349,  filed  April  8,  1948  (coauthor  of) : 
To  provide  for  the  amendment  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  198t.  This  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  fair  labor  standards  amend- 
ments of  194C.  minimum  wage  bill. 

H.R.5986.  filed  March  26.  1946:  To  extend 
the  term  of  design  patent  No.  21.053.  dated 
September  22.  Ifc91,  for  a  badge,  granted  to 
George  Brown  Goode.  and  — ^tgri^^  to  the 
national  society.  Daughters  ot  tbe  American 
Revolution. 

Some  of  the  objectives  of  the^e  bills 
have  been  enacted  into  law,  to  wii:  The 
objectives  of  H.  R.  4517.  and  the  objec- 
tives of  H.  R.  4202.  Relative  to  H.  R. 
4202.  California  State  Assemblyman. 
Gardiner  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia SUte  Assembly  Educational  Com- 
mittee, and  a  registered  Republican, 
wrote  me  on  February  23,  1846,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"There  are  many  thousands  of  people  In 
California  who  should  be  txcecdingly  grateful 
to  veil  for  the  fine  service  that  ycu  rendered 
In  securing  adequate  Federal  funds  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  these  centers  until  such  time 
as  we  were  able  to  conceive  and  enect  Into 
law  the  program  embodied  In  these  bills. 
But  for  your  action  the  entire  program  wcu!d 
have  closed  down  before  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia was  able  to  act.  Ycu  should  be  very 
gratified  to  know  that  your  energy  end  psr- 
sistent  efforts  made  it  possible  to  carry  on 
this  needed  service. " 

As  to  the  Doyle  bill.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 122,  re  tidelands,  I  was  selected  as 
secretary  of  the  steering  committee  in 
the  House.  The  bill  I  authored  was  pre- 
pared by  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  California.  I  argued  for  its  en- 
actment before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House,  and  also  on  the  floor  cf  the 
House.  The  Judiciary  Committee  bill, 
known  as  the  Sumner  bill,  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  1C8  to  11.  and  has 
since  been  favorably  voted  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  is  awaiting 
action  by  the  Senate.  The  facts  and 
record  reveal  that  I  discovered  the 
jeopardy  to  the  Long  Beach  tidelands, 
and  forthwith  notified  the  attorney 
general  of  California,  the  Governor  of 
California,  the  mayor,  the  city  manager, 
the  city  attorney,  and  the  board  of  har- 
bor commis.'^ioners  of  Long  Beach. 

S.    SPEECHES  AND  REMARKS 

I  have  personally  spoken  or  partici- 
pated in  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
more  than  65  times;  and  have  personally 
prepared  and  extended  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Conchessiomal 
Record  more  than  100  times.  Each  of 
these  occasions  has  required  preparation 
by  me.  These  speeches  and  remaiks  can 
all  be  found  in  the  Concbessional 
Record  In  your  public  libiary  on  ihe 
dates,  on  the  subjects,  and  at  the  pages 
hereinafter  set  forth,  to  wit: 
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Jan.   31,1945 
Feb.    16.1M5 

Do 

Do 
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Remarks:  no$pitaliz.ition  and  Medical  Care  of  Veterans  (hospital  facilities  for  veterans  In  Wasbiofrton  ire*). 

Remarks:  A  Few  Remarks  hy  a  New  CoD^TSsman  (re  Henry  Wallace;  Oeorge  bill;  lending  agencies  ot  the  Government) 

Remarks:  Dairyiofiand  Tydings  .\mendment 

Hemarks:  Appreciation  Expressed  for  Sympathies  Extended  on  Death  of  First  Lt.  Clyde  Doykyjt'SJi'.'.l..'.'......'.'..'. 
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Feb.  ?1. 1M5 

Do 

Mar.  I.IMS 
Mar.  2.1945 
Mar.  \1,  lim 

l>o 

Mw.  14.  IMS 
Mar.  22.  IMS 
Mh.  n  lfH« 
Mar.  34, 1S4S 
Mar.  27,  IMS 
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\Vt.    r,      • 
Apr.  I- 
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Do 

Apr.  AIMS 

Do 

Apr.  3M94S 
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M 

M 

M 
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Oct     XXi^i 


Remarks-  But  fh*  Pr^-iid^nt  Cannot  Do  This  Alone  fedftorial.  Ocorpe  Rochester,  relative  to  supporting  the  Presidcnt-I^ong  Beach  Arpus).. 

Remarks-  I'  ''  (li'ttr  from  Joseph  I^ib.  .\nifTifan  U'?ion) --- 

Speech    i)t*  n  Bill— Lanham  Act  (maiilm  stHcih-hoasing  for  dek'i%  workers) 

kemark*-  V  '  Vt  He  Penalited  (community  faciliHest  

Remarki:  <  "H"  I'tace  Conference,  April  Z5  (editorial  by  F.hthe  C.  Brunton) 

jipoech'  '  • '  '  ■■  Credit — — - — 

Remark  lOce  Clinics  for  Veteraas '- vr ■■.■-,.".""■"■,". 

Hpnjufj,  ;.«.nt  ToCIriim  Tid-lands  and  Submerged  Lands  (quoted  from  Attorney  Smith  s.etter* 

Speech:  Ivt«io..n  .\i-raulture  Bill  in  Siipiwrt  of  Voorhis  Amendment.... - 

.Speech:  Scho«l  Lunrh.<—Apprnpriati<>n 


Remarks:  K. 

."Slieech:  Tw 


Hrmafk 
Rem8r)< 


ring  World  IVace '....- - 

onal  District  of  California  First  Over  Topcn  Rc<l  Cross  Funds 
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ito  .Seed  of  .\ilministiTing  E.s'jitis  of  Deceas«^tl  Vi'tcnn.-* 

lion  <if  Beach  Krosion  K.-«cntial  to  Shore.*!  of  I'nitcd  {States ■- 

Remark.-:  JouLuunt  of  Account*  of  Det^ased  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  (Doyle  bill  H.  R.  2941) , 

SlH-ech:  Re:  Central  Valley  project ; 

Speech:  Fo«jd  awl  .\gricuiture  Organiiation 

Remark.'*:  Justiw  to  T"  '  ""•-  KmpK)yft>s  Demands  Increa.«e  in  Pay ,.— — 

Remarks;  Junction  oi  ■  ■  nts  in  San  Francl<>co  for  World  Security  and  Happiness .'.. 

■Ill  II 111  re  Treaty  Making .   .   ....^.. 

Tis  iri'solution,  Voteraa*  .Association,  Post  li—Simit»o(T).... 
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St u»*tch     Ti. ' 


C.-ntrol-F^PC 

•r-Robert  V.  Voun?) 

nation  l>alc  I'nder  the  Reneiiotiation  .\ct .... 

m  I'lisrier  NJtrt  ite  Rnli(i»Hl  for  F.mlurinc  Peace 

(vmvrrtlou  Kmi'loyuitnt  (article  by  Darwin  L.  Boyer.  of  Long  Beach). 


Oct 
Oct. 
Oct 


S,IM.'S 

.MMS 

11.  IMS 


Oct     I.MM5 

l>o 

Oct.    1* 
Oct.    I 

Oct.    ■:•■ 
Oct     . 

Oct .     'jO.  I .» t ..' 

l>o 

Oct.    31.  IMS 

Not     1,  IMS 

Nov.    r..  iiMS 

Not.    7,  l»t3 

Do 

.  Nov.    «,  1C45 
Not.  U  IMS 

Do 


nio<l  Valuc-s  a$  Well  as  Proiicrty  Values • 

•—\n<  .Mu<t  Come  First-Time  Is  of  tho  Eascnce— Administrative  Adjustments  and  Conf.icts  Can  Be  Straightened 

in  Frivnr  nf  the  \"et«>rans i ■ 

:.-  ,  ;irt  of  l.'ttiT  from  Harold  I..  lekesi      • 

in  o(  ChildhiMi  I  Nut  Ix-ss  Ini|iortnnt  Than  Reconversion  r.f  Machinery  

1.  Bill  to  .Mivt  the  Immediate  Emcrcency  Caused  by  the  Closing  o(  the  Wartime  Child-Care  Services,  U.  R.  43112— This  Act 

.Mhv  Be  (il.'tl  a.s  iho  Fmergencv  ChiUi-Care  Act  of  ims - 

R«m<iVfe'!    Favnri?i<T  Orsntin-?  of  Certituatvs  of  Public  Convenience  and  Necessity  to  Steamship  Companies  to  Operate  Overseas  Air  Service— 

I  ■■     ■    r  Cotniiiis-iioncr^  of  Port  of  Long  Beach 

I;  ire  Act  of  IW.I.  H.  R   4202 ., 

hiu.ii..-    I  I.-. .1.111  liuiu.i.  1  rites  Optxirtunity  for  Reconversion  of  Wartime  Child  Care  Proeram  to  Peacetime  Operation*,  etc 

Rrmarks:  Continuation  of  FeiliTal  Funds  (or  Child-Care  Centers  a  Necessity  To  Oive  States  Time  To  Enact  State  Legislation  To  Protect  These 

ChiMren,  etc 

Ri^marks:  l>emocracy  is  the  Ciolden  Rule  .\pplietl  to  Self-dovernment— l>eniocracy  Demands  That  the  Unfortunate  Be  Built  Up 

Krni:irk>:-  Frf^vloiii  Wtirks  Two  Ways— \Vc  .\rc  .\lways  Free  For  Something  as  Well  as  From  Something . 

Mrtn  Situation.. 

■.•»!  .Mr.  Taber  re  his  statement  about  Inefficiency  and  confusion  in  present  administration j. . . 

!'hy  of  ("Dmmentators ; _ '. 

•IIS  Charter— UN  Security  Organization  tor  World  Peace '. 

r  l)efen.se 

ion  of  Veterans 

i'niman  Clearly  and  Emphatically  States  .Sound  Policy  re  Waees  and  Prices;  Corporation  Net  Profits  Would  Permit  Wages 


1. 
■  I 


Dw 

.Nov.  l.\  IMS 
Nov.  10,  IMS 

-Nov.  aa  IMS 
Do 

Do 

Not   si.  IS4S 

Do 

Do 


Not.  37.  IMS 
!» 

Nov.  2U,  IMS 

Do 

Do 


Dec     3, 1C4S 
Do 


Dec.    ClMS 

Do 

Dec.     5.1M4 
Dec.     7.  IMS 


Remark.^: 

Remarks  .  .  , 

Increase  WiiJiuui  Commodity  Increase;  Unemployed  Men  Who  Want  ^^  ork  and  Cannot  Find  It  Are  Not  Normal- .\cting  Cititens. 

Speech:  CNRRA -. 

Remarks:  .4 M VETS— American  Veterans  of  World  War  II.  etc . 

Remarks:  Pruuipies  .Vtlopted  by  .\M\ETS  «t  National  Meeting  in  Chicago 

Re-narks:  Veteran  at  Battle  Front  Writes  Home  That  UI  Bill  la  Not  Adequate  in  Education  Benefits  (or  Man  With  Dependents  (Bob  Wilson,  832 

ltC(lon<lo  .\ve.  1 

Speech:  Full  Employment  Bill ,.... 

Remarks:  We  Must  Make  This  .^mistice  One  From  War  to  Enduring  Peace,  Not  an  Armistice  Between  Wars— Let  Us  Dedicate  Our  Hopes,  Our 

Prayers,  Our  Deo  Is  . 

Remarks:  Ijwk  of  Housing  In  Lonj  Beach,  Calif.,  .Area  Means  Lack  of  Job  Opportunities  (or  Veterans— 50,000  Unfilled  Jobs  (or  Veterans  But  No 

Place  To  Live  in  Southern  California .• 

Remarks:  Ol  I-oan  FaiLs  to  Mo«t  Nee  I,  Takes  About  45  Days  to  Consummate  Loan— GI  Loan  Should  Be  Primarily  (or  GI's,  Not  (or  Banks 

Speech:  During  debxte  of  Full  Fmpluyniont  Bill 

Re.Tiarks:  Veterans  Caimot  Take  Jol>s  in  Long  Beach  Area  Because  o(  Lack  o(  Housing  For  Selves  and  Families- U.  S.  Employment  Service  Sfan- 

ager.  etc ^ _ 

Ra>in«rk.; 

i: 


fiejiil-Siiggestions  System  Results  in  Tangible  Saving  and  Increa-sed  Efficiency,  etc 

ivy  is  Trusfei-  for  Morals  of  .American  Youth  Under  Its  Control  as  Well  as  Physical  Well-Being— American  People  Will 

iragemeiit  of  U'ssening  of  EmphasLs  on  High  Ethical  and  .Moriti  Conduct  of,  etc 

Remarks:  Na\y  an  1  War  Shipping  .Administratio.n  Using  Ships  to  Bring  Boys  Home— But  Not  Enough  Ships  and  Too  Many  Boys  (or  Ships- 
Parent*  Should  Know  >*htps  are  Heine  I'sed 

BwAarks:  <"  '  t«TEditnrial('hargesThat  Congress  Sleeps  and  Identifies  SomeMajor  Problems  It  Believes  Obstructed— Criticizes 

Conpre*?  ^  [<liments  Wendell  Willfcie 

Remarks:  1..  .li.  i...,.  u.  .  j.ri  ,  i,ab»ir  Market  Report: an  Indicative  Report  From  Significant  and  Strategic  Industrial  .Areaof  Nation— Long  Beach 

and  Southern  Californifl  Testing  Ciround  of  Indai^trial  .Advanceraeut  or  S«'t-Hack— USES  Renders  Great  Service 

Remark-::  letters  fn)m  GIs  Still  in  Uniform  to  Their  Own  Mail  Bag  in  Philippines  Tell  Their  Thinking,  Hopes,  and  Objectives— Tell  What 

Congress  Should  J")o ..... 

Speech:  Replacing  in  drfrioncy  bill  .sum  o($l28,47S.6o6  (or  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control.. III. """"""1111111111111111"^""""""' 

Speech:  Repla<  ine  in  bill  $24..'iOO,000  (or  temporary  housing  (or  veterans 1111111111111111111111111! 

Speech:  In  5upi>nrt  •  inendmeiit  to  appropriation  bill  (or  replacing  rivers  and  harbors  projects  in  bill...: 1111111111111111111111! 

Remarkc  V  homomic  Strujsgle 

Retnarks:  .^  nd  Brings  Sudden  Impact  to  Western  .^states- War  Has  Brought  Basic  Change  EquaTiiiiigPriorHandiraps—W^ 

Possesses  :>,..„  I,  A^^,  i,>  and  Advantages— Amaiing  Productivity  of  War  Industries  in  West  Proves  Reality  o(  Natural  Advantages  o(  the 

West— Distintuishod  A.ssistant  .Attorney  General  Illuminates 

Remarks:  Hustory  and  Pn>gram  of  AMVETS .• 

Remarks:  Housing  in  Southern  California  a  First  Problem— Ql  Boys  Denied  Prompt  Enough  (j'l  Loans  To  Help^ThousandrofS^rviw^ 

Being  Discharge<1  Daily  and  No  Plao'  To  Live 

Speech:  Congratulations  to  author  of  bill  and  Committee  on  Naval  Afifairs 

Speech:  In  support  of  H.  R.  4421-Navy  bill . 

Spwch:  UNRRA  " 


Speech:  Re;  Osteopathic  physicians-medial  doctors.  e(e ..._. 
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A4827 

A4S41 
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Date 


Dec.  n.  IMS 
Do 


Dec.  12.1945 
Dec.   14.  IW.I 

Do 

Doc.  17, 194.'5 
Dec.  1(».  IMS 
Dec.   1».1M5 

Do 

Jan.    71. 1M6 
Do 

Jan.  33.  IM^' 
Jan.  24. 194f) 
Jan.    2S.1M0 

Do 

Jan.  ».\94ti 
Jan.  20. 1C46 
Jan.  31. 1M8 
Feb.    4.  IM« 

Feb.    6, 1M6 

Do 

Feb.  7. 1M« 
Feb.    8.  IM« 

Do 

Feb.   U1M6 

Do 

Do 


Subject 


S'im^i  c'  V  ";  *^^'  Ti*^  ^"U°  ''»^':"3"'  Purchases  of  Surplus  Properties  bv  Veterans 

""n  "ned  l>-u7t;;  iVp^oml^;  R:ply  ''•''"*^>-  ^^  ^"  ^-"Pi-^'^-=i"n  of  Prastiluuon.  Or^ric^a^vii^-^itt^i^yP^-i.^^ 

Speech:  Re:  Labor  Unions  — 

Speech:  Re:  Full  Eraplovmentl" t 

Remarks:  Letter  from  a  Soldier  (Pfc  Joseph  LJoIlVf) *— ~~ 

Speech:  Rostorins  2-Cent  Rate  on  FirstClassMail  '    ' " * 

Speech:  Re:  Hoa<tne  Appropnati.m  "" * " — ~ — ♦ — —..—.... 

Sjieech:  In  Favor  of  Resolution  (Palestine) • - ~-» 

SrK'oeh:  Re-  Indnstrml  Shut-Down  Strike  Situ-it  on  

55™.''''V.  *^«^^\L€»fislatiireof  Caln-nmia  .A^ks  Federal  Government  tiii^i^ian;  SaruliisBuilHVn;  M.f;;;*-.!.-.^- 


ronyre<isional 
Reoordpacc 


Spoech    Re-  Return  of  U.  S.  Employment  Sorvioo  to  Stito": 

Speech:  Only  D«.ront  Iroome  Assures  Df^rnt  Level  of  Living 

Remark.*:  VN  hat  Is  Your  Answer  to  the  Veteran'-He  Asks  No  ["Jpeci 
Speech:  Re-  "■■  ••   •    ■  .  _. 


ernment  to  Declare  Surplus  Building  Materiablctel 


pecial  Favors  Either 


Do 

Feb.   18,1M« 

Do 

Feb.   19,1M6 

Do 

Do 

Feb.  26.1M4 

Do 

Mar.    4,1M6 

Do 

Do 

*tJir.  R.  IM« 
Mar    12.1M6 

I>o 

Do 

Mar.  1.^  IMfl 
Mar.  18,  IMG 

Do 

Do 

Mar.  19, 1046 

Do 

Mar.  2n.  !M« 
Afar  2.V  1946 
Mar.  2fi.  IM6 
Mar.  2S.  1M6 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mar.  29.  IMC 

Do 

Apr.  9. 194« 
Apr.   10,1946 

Do 

Apr.   1I.194C 

Do 


sK;  R^;  ^!:;^;=rcJf'?';r^^;;:^iV^:^i^;J-■  =«- « »>--  "minmes:mii,id^-air,i^i„-uii-iiiAiiiiiiiiiii 

Speech:  Facsimile  of  Frarl;lin  I)el;ino  Koosrv  '         N.-w  iVjme 

Speech:  C  riticirmg  Rules  Committ.v  Svstem  ' — 

Remarks:  Profit  Urge  and  Common  Good  Are  Compatible 

Speech:  Re:  WhitUr  Narrow;;  proj«>ct  " 

R^l^'it  I;?.*T'  '''^*"^•'^P  '^'"l "rpa'r '^*"*" »°  '^oa^y-^fl'-In^  Public  Opinion "b  Vm 

Speech:  Birthday  grrytings  to  Jtjdge  Mansfield  •  »"»  wi»nnuu  «»  .  imu_ 

S|)eech:  Abraham  Luioiln.  an  Humble  Americ8n"Whn"M9de"fv<!tVnT"l".."r""ri         


Remarks:  GI  U  rises  His  Congn-#nmn  of  AmbitJoos  To  Help  Humfinitv 
tiveiy''._ '!'"'"^°"'"'  "'  •^^"^''''^'"  '-'"«''"  -'^'*'''*  "'«'  "  ^lan  ^^ho  ShaMD^tlnyllCiiiiens  ordthw  xiUoMAtoAp^iateU^ 

Remarks:  pncoln^  La.st  Stossage  t«  iiie  Thirtv^^iirhth  L^nsrwei  • "*" * 

Remarks:  Mental  Demcbiliwition- Hovnmp  Cimercss'  "'  *  *** * — ' .—..........»■.  ■■....., 

l^^^l^pvL^ki^t^i^ciirs^^^L^^Sr^i^;^^ 

Spooe'r  Re:  School  Lunches  * — ~ 

Remarks:  I/n's  Platv  Zon 
Time  by  Travel  and 

Remarks:  ChiH-Caro  «  enter*  Xocossary  so  Stales  Can  Undertake  Owti  Rrtpoosibility 
Speech"  Re"  *•»»"•<"'»  o<»"-''""    !>_.__..  & • tm-  >    ..       .  •|p.,>p>.ui>i,j 


\3  ?,'^'TJ"x^"''""'"  Oeomphically  \Vhere  Veterans  Will  Oct  the  Maumura  ol  .Service  and  the  Minimum  Waste  of 

Con  ;^'vwii  """"!:?  '^'  KlJIx'V:-''  '^  w^"-'""^*  ^'^  Oeojraphlcally.  and  According  to  Population.  Center  <rf  Zone  12. 
«  enter*  Necossary  so  stales  Can  Undertake  Owti  Retpoosibility 

.1     .   rlwi-slni?  Situaiion-Patman  Amendment— Wolcott  Substitute.  ~ 

Remarks.  Bar  A.ssociation  to  Vote  on  Race.  Cr^eii,  Ancestry  .  

Remarks:  Los  Anwl<>s  Daily  News  Talk«  Housing  .      "  1 


Remark-::  Ixiht  Beach  Editorial  Reminls  Loan  is  Not  All  (I»ne  Beach  Prrw- Telegram) ' 

Remarks:  USES  Reports  Onlv '""■--■  ••-  .      - -        *-      '--- 

Remark:    "" 

Remark: 

Remarks 

Remark? 

Remarks 

Remarks 

Remarks 


Lone  Beach  Editor  Spells  It  Out:  Americas  Need-Homes  (Ixmg  ReachPress  feV^^nV) 

Pro  and  Con  Re  Loan  to  EnEland— Congressional  Library  States  Both  Sides  (or  Hon.  ClydVboylel  of  California. 


Apr.  12.1646 
Apr.   I.'i,l946 

Do 

Do.. 

Apr.  16, 1946 
Apr.   18,1946 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Remarks:  .«?econd  Battle  of  the  Bulge  or  Rigger  Profits  Versus  Veterans'  Hom«i  „ 

Remarks:  Eighteenth  Congressional  District.  California.  Part  of  Ijirgest  Dairv  County  in  United  States'*    "  *  * — * 

Remarks'  I.^rce  Whole.^le  Grocery  Firm  AsKs  Continuation  01  Price  Control*  ~ "*' 

Speech:  Copra  from  Philippines  .Necessarv  for  California  Dairv  Herds  

Speech:  House  Resolution  .VS.  a  Bill  to  Make  a  Study  an<l  Survey  of  Javeniie  Delinquenrv.  and  to  Repwi  Thereon ~ 

Speech:  Reouest  for  Record  to  show  that  Congressman  Doyle  ha'i  returned  from  trip  to  fee  criticallv  iO  brother  

Speech:  Calhne  attention  to  fact  he  hail  previously  filed  H.  Res.  .se.i.  calling  fo   Nation-wide  study  and  survey  o(  juvenile  deilna'u«cy' 

Speech:  Juvenile  Delinquency- A  National  Study  and  Report  Is  Sound  and  AppropriaU  Now  m«««.j'- 

Remarks:  Eagles  Fly  to  Ai<l  of  Children... .  *" ' 

Hwmarks:  Preamble  to  United  Nations  Charter  Timely  to  Read  A^ain  Now-Tlw  Hope  of  This  Prewnt-Day  World  tei^min* 

eram — «  ars  Must  lease. ......... 

Speech:  President  Roosevelt  Felt  the  Pulse  of  Humanity.""!""""""        1" 

Speech:  A  Volunteer  end  Respectably  Paid  Army  Is  Basically  Sound— Nora  Con«TirVe"rl  Amv  in'Peir* 

Remarks:  Letter  to  Contres-^man  From  Pastor  on  Four  Point.s,  John  Atwood.  Community  MeibodisUEplaoopal  Chiirt*.  Lakewood  CaUf 

Remarks:  Compton.  Calif..  Sohwil  Plan  Copi«>d  as  Model  re  Use  of  Funds  1        »—  .^^  wu,  ^-i* 

Speech:  The  FBI  !«  Best  Qualified  to  Do  Such  Work " 

Speech:  Votinc  is  at  Grnss  Kmits  of  Democracy— Ea.ster  Reeess  Significant  .".  Ill"  "1 

Remarks:  High-.^ohnol  Students  at  Long  Beach.  Calif.  Ask  Congress  How  They  Can  HeipPrcVenrEurope  Starviiig' 

Remarks:  long  Beach  Paiicr  Approves  President  Truman's  Aofjon  on  Starvation  Prevention  (Long  Beaeb  PreH-TeleQ«iii)  S. 

Remarks:  Long  Beach  Recoeni7e<l  by  Newspaper  in  I  arcest  Citv  in  State  (Ix>s  An«eles  Tinm)  1.  ""H      

Remarks:  Long  Beach  Sets  Building  Face  (or  Pacific  Coast  (or  March  1946  (Long  fieacti  Pi«»-Tel«'gram)  '" 
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9.    ATTIKDANCI    ON    LTGISLATION 

I  have  not  been  absent  so  as  to  neces- 
sarily pair  my  vote  on  bills  excepting  on 
few  occasions  when  I  went  by  airplane  at 
night  to  Cleveland  to  there  address  a 
large  mass  meeting  in  support  of  child- 
care  centers  and  later  attend  upon  the 
lllne.ss  of  my  own  brother  in  California, 
and  his  resulting  demise  within  a  few 
days,  and  staying  at  Long  Beach  for  2 
days  thereafter  to  observe  the  arrival  of 
my  first  grandchild,  and  then  a  few  days 
at  Easter  recess.  On  account  of  heavy 
work  at  Washington,  I  did  not  return  to 
Long  Beach  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my 
own  son.  who  was  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps;  nor  the  marriage  of  my 


own  daughter.  I  have  not  missed  a  vote 
on  a  bill.  I  have  missed  several  quorum 
calls,  but  not  in  connection  with  voting. 

10.    CONFERENCE     WITH     CABINTT     MEMBQtS     OR 
OEPAsniENTS 

I  have  personally  had  conferences  with 
several  Cabinet  members  and  with  the 
heads  of  Navy,  Army,  OPA.  Surplus  Prop- 
erty. Veterans  Administration.  Post  Of- 
fice Department.  Federal  Works  Agency, 
Treasury,  Surgeon  General,  and  so  forth. 

11.   SKBVICX  TO  DISTRICT 

Every  request  for  information  to  my 
oflBce  has  been  complied  with  as  promptly 
as  possible,  and  every  request  for  .service 
to  be  rendered  or  help  extended  has  also 


been  complied  with  as  fully  and  promptly 
as  possible.  Such  information  and  serv- 
ice has  been  furnished  on  request  to  in- 
dividuals, to  study  groups,  or  other  or- 
ganized groups  or  committees,  and  to  city, 
county,  regional,  or  State  government  de- 
partments or  agencies.  AcUa'c  coopera- 
tion has  been  extended  to  literally  hun- 
dreds of  private  commercial  businesses 
and  enterprises,  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce, boards  of  trade,  county  flood  con- 
trol, and  other  similar  ofBcial  govern- 
mental units.  Also,  hundreds  of  OI's  and 
veterans  have  been  promptly  served  upon 
their  request  or  request  of  their  parents 
or  relatives — all  over  the  world.  Active, 
frequent  cooperation  has  been  rendered 


II 
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to  many  of  the  departments  of  municipal 
government  in  the  various  communities 
of  the  congressional  district,  and  active, 
frequent  cooperation  has  been  asked  for 
and  received  by  Long  Beach  Water  Com- 
mission, Long  Beach  Harbor  Board,  Long 
Beach  city  attorney's  office  in  re  tide- 
lands.  Long  Beach  city  manager's  office. 
Long  Beach  mayor's  office,  and  so  forth. 

12.    COOPOATION    WITH   THE   VETERANS'    NEEDS 

Active  and  frequent  cooperation  has 
been  asked  for  and  received  by  veterans* 
groups,  such  as  veterans'  posts,  veterans' 
service  centers,  Veterans'  Administration, 
veteran.s'  committees,  servicemen's  clubs 
at  Long  Beach  and  other  places,  relatives 
of  veierans,  and  so  forth,  involving  such 
needs  as  insurance,  back  pay.  estates  of 
deceased  veterans,  compensation,  hard- 
ship cases,  furloughs  in  case  of  family 
sickness  or  death,  actions  on  delayed  ap- 
plications fori  separation  or  discharge, 
location  of  missing  GI's,  appeal  to  clem- 
ency board,  appeal  in  court-martial  cases, 
application  for  surplus-property  pur- 
chase, reemployment  rights,  housing  pri- 
orities. GI  bill  of  rights,  disabled  veter- 
ans' rights,  inyalid-pension  rights,  and  so 
forth. 

13.    COOPEKATIOIf   WITH   OfTICIALS   AND   CITIZENS 
/  ntOM    HOME    AT    WASHINGTON 

I  have  been  pleased  to  make  literally 
hundreds  of  appointments  for  confer- 
ences with  Government  officials  and  de- 
partments with  school,  city,  county,  and 
district  officials,  or  for  private  individuals 
who  came  to  Washington  on  such  mat- 
ters as  housing,  surplus  property,  air- 

-  ports,  shipping,  tidelands,  flood  control, 
harbor  development,  beach  erosion, 
wharves  and  docks,  school  facilities. 
Army  and  Navy,  YMCA,  servicemen's 
recreation  center,  and  so  forth.    I  have 

'  gone  With  them  myself  whenever  occa- 
sion required. 

14.    ESTABLISHING    NEW    NATIONAL   POUCT 

When  Long  Beach  City  made  applica- 
tion to  Federal  Works  Agency  to  pur- 
chase the  Federal  Recreation  Building 
for  a  permanent  servicemen's  club,  and 
was  quoted  a  price  on  the  established 
Nation-wide  basis,  I  personally  prepared 
and  filed  a  brief  presenting  for  the  first 
time  before  the  Department  the  meri- 
torious argument  that  ultimately  result- 
ed in  Long  Beach  obtaining  this  facility 
for  men  in  the  armed  forces  at  a  much 
lower  figure. 

15.    WIUTINO      WEEKLT      COLUMN.      "TOXJ«     CON- 
GRXSSMAN    REPORTS" 

Beginning  about  a  month  after  I  ar- 
rived in  Washington  as  your  Representa- 
tive I  have  per.sonally  prepared  and  had 
sent  to  every  daily  and  weekly  newspaper 
in  the  Eighteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict a  nonpolitical  news  column  entitled 
"Your  Congressman  Reports."  I  have 
done  this  at  my  personal  expense  and 
have  not  asked  or  accepted  any  com- 
pensation therefor.  It  will  continue  to 
be  a  "nonpolitical"  column,  and  to  be 
mailed  weekly.  If  you  do  not  see  it  in 
the  newspaper  you  read  and  will  send 
me  your  name  and  address  and  request 
therefor,  a  copy  will  l)e  sent  you. 

IC.    SEVERAL   HUNDRED  THOUSAND  BOOKLETS 
MATIED 

Several  hundred  thousand  booklets, 
pamphlets,  and  official  Government  doc- 


uments and  papers  have  been  mailed  to 
individuals  and  organized  groups  and 
study  classes  in  the  district,  including 
libraries,  religious  groups,  scientific 
groups,  the  naval  hospital  and  other 
naval  facilities,  servicemen's  clubs,  vet- 
erans' service  centers,  and  so  forth.  I 
have  as  frequently  mailed  such  to  the 
Republican  Women's  Study  Club  In 
Long  Beach  as  I  have  to  the  Democratic 
Women's  Study  Group  in  Long  Beach. 
Also,  schools,  colleges,  and  public  li- 
braries have  received  many  hundreds  of 
the.se  pieces  of  printed  information  about 
their  Government.  For  instance,  one 
booklet  entitled  "Our  American  Govern- 
ment: What  It  Is  and  How  Does  It 
Function,"  has  been  purchased  and  paid 
for  by  me  personally  in  quantities  of 
several  thousands,  and  upon  application 
you  will  be  furnished  one  also.  The  few 
copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
Congressmen  have  largely  been  placed 
in  the  public  libraries  of  the  district. 

17.   ANN.\POLIS   AND  WEST  POINT 

I  announced  and  have  followed  the 
policy  of  making  appointments  of  cadets 
for  Annapolis  and  West  Point,  based  upon 
the  United  States  civil  service  examina- 
tion competitive  grades.  I  have  not  and 
will  not  let  the  matter  of  political  party 
registration  of  parents  or  support,  either 
past  or  promised,  enter  into  the  decision. 

IS.    VOTING  RECORD 

Following  you  will  find  set  forth  the 
date,  the  number  and  subject  of  the  bills, 
and  my  vote  thereon.    Space  does  not 
permit  of  setting  out  every  bill. 
Individual  Voting  Record 

Mr.  DOTLE,  of  California,  cast  the  following 
votes  on  roll  calls  ordered  during  the  first 
session.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  convened 
January  3,  1945: 

January  3:  House  Resolution  5.  a  resolu- 
tion adopting  rules  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress.    On  Rankin  amendment.     Nay. 

January  18:  House  Resolution  38,  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  continuation  of  the  special  com- 
mittee.    Nay. 

February  1 :  H.  R.  1752.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940, 
aid  for  other  purposes     On  passage.     Nay. 

February  6 :  House  Resolution  120.  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  Hcruse  Joint 
Resolution  85.  making  an  addition~al  appro- 
priation for  the  census  of  agriculture.  On 
passage.     Aye. 

February  7:  House  Joint  Resolution  85,  on 
passage.     Aye. 

February  14:  Senate  340.  an  act  to  express 
the  intent  of  the  Congress.     Nay. 

February  15:  House  Resolution  137,  a  reso- 
lution to  consider  S.  375,  to  provide  for  the 
effective  administration  of  certain  lehding 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  On 
passage.     Aye. 

March  7:  House  Resolution  168.  a  resolu- 
tion providing  funds  for  the  committee  on 
Un-American   Activities.     On   passage.     Nay. 

March  7:  H.  R.  2277.  a  bill  to  Insure  ade- 
quate nursing  care  for  the  armed  forces.  On 
passage.    Aye. 

March  8:  H.  R.  2404,  a  bill  to  Increase  the 
debt  limit  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.    On  passage.     Aye. 

March  12:  H.  R.  2023.  a  bill  to  continue 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  revise  the 
basis  of  the  annual  appraisal  of  its  assets, 
and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.     Aye. 

March  13:  H.  R.  2013.  a  bill  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  provisions  of  an  act  to  promote  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March 
11.  1941,  as  amended.    On  passage.    Aye. 

March  14:  House  Resolution  183.  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  a  conference  re- 


port on  H.  R.  1752.  a  bill  to  amend  the  SMec- 
tlve  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940,  and  for 
other  purposes.    On  previous  question.    Nay. 

March   19:   H.  H.  2€03,  a  bill  making  ap-      ' 
propriations  for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
Federal  Loan  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  end-  . 
ing  June  30.  1946.    Aye. 

March  24:  H.  R.  2689.  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  194€,  and 
for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    Aye. 

March  27:  H.  R.  1752,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940, 
and  for  other  purposes.  On  adoption  ol  con- 
ference report.    Nay. 

March  27:  House  Resolution  195,  a  resolu- 
tion to  Investigate  supplies  and  shortages  of 
food,  particularly  meat.    On  passage.    Aye. 

March  27:  House  Resolution  52,  a  r;solu- 
tlon  to  authorize  the  Committee  on  Immlgra-  ^ 

tlon.and  Naturalization  to  study  the  basic 
problems  affecting  postwar  Immigration  and 
naturalization.     On  passage.     Aye.  ^ 

March  27:  House  Resolution  192.  a  resolu- 
tion to  direct  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation  to  Investigate  tht;  Vet- 
erans' Administration.    On  passage.    Aye. 

April  25:  H.  R.  2689,  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  194H,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses.    Aye. 

April  30:  House  Joint  Resolution  145,  a 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  membersnlp  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
Aye. 

May  9:  House  Joint  Resolution  60.  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  making  of  treaties.    On  passage.    Aye. 

May  11:  H.  R.  2603,  a  bill  making  f;ppro- 
prlaticns  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Loan  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1946,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Con- 
ference oi  Allied  Ministers  of  Education  In 
London.)     Aye. 

May  14:  H.  R.  1690.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
further  development  of  cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension  work.     Aye. 

May  15:  H.  R.  3035.  a  bill  to  recla.ssify  the 
salaries  of  postmasters,  oflBcers.  and  employ- 
ees of  the  postal  service;  to  establish  uniform 
procedures  for  computing  compensation. 
Aye. 

May  26:  H.  R.  3240,  a  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes     On  passage.    Aye. 

May  28:  S  502.  an  act  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  certain  subsidy  payments  and 
certain  purchase-and-sale  operations  by 
corporations  created  pursuant  to  section  5d 
(3)  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   On  passage    Aye. 

June  4:  H.  R.  3118,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
100  of  Public  Law  No.  346,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress.  June  22,  1944,  to  grant  certain  pri- 
orities to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
facilitate  the  employment  of  personnel  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes.  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and 
passage  (two-thirds  required) .    Aye. 

June  7:  H  R.  3314,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  On  motion  to  recommit. 
Nay. 

June  7:  H.  R.  3314.  a  bUl  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment.    On  passage.     Aye. 

June  8:  H.  R.  3368.  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations lor  war  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1946.    Aye. 

June  11:  House  Resolution  139,  a  resolu- 
tion making  H.  R.  7,  a  bUl  making  unlawfiU 
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the  requirement  for  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  primary 
or  other  election  for  national  officers,  a  spe- 
cial order  of  business.  On  question.  Shall 
the  Committee  on  Rules  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  resolution.    Aye. 

June  11:  House  Resolution  139,  a  resolu- 
tion making  H.  R.  7,  a  bill  making  unlawful 
the  requirement  for  ths  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In  a  primary 
OT  other  election  for  national  officers,  a  spe- 
cial order  of  btisiness.    On  passage.    Aye. 

June  12:  H.  R.  7,  a  bill  making  unlawful 
the  requirement  for  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  primary 
or  other  election  for  national  officers.    Aye. 

June  13:  H.  R.  3393.  a  bill  to  improve  salary 
and  wage  administration  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice; to  bring  about  a  reduction  In  Federal 
personnel  and  to  establish  personnel  ceilings 
for  Federal  departments  and  agencies;  to 
require  a  quarterly  analysis  of  Federal  em- 
ployment: and  for  other  purposes.  On  pas- 
sage.   Aye. 

June  14:  S.  502,  an  act  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  certain  subsidy  payments  and 
certain  purchase  and  sale  operations  by  cor- 
porations created  purstiant  to  section  5d  (3) 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  On 
agreeing  to  conference  report.    Aye. 

June  14:  H.  R.  3395.  a  bill  to  extend 
through  December  31.  1945.  the  termination 
date  under  the  Renegotiation  Act.  On  pas- 
sage.   Aye. 

June  19:  H.  R.  2944.  a  bill  to  continue  In 
effect  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  2.  1940 
(54  Stat.  714).  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
exportation  of  certain  commodities.  On 
Harness  amendment.     Nay. 

June  23:  House  Joint  Resolution  101,  a 
Joint  resolution  extending  the  effective  pe- 
riod of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942.  as  amended,  and  the  Stabilization  Act 
of  1942.  as  amended.  On  Bates  of  Massa- 
chusetts amendment  (prices — margin  of 
profit).     Nay. 

June  23:  House  Joint  Resolution  101,  a 
Joint  resolution  extending  the  effective  pe- 
riod of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  ol 
1942.  as'amended.  and  the  Stabilization  Act 
of  1942,  as  amended.  On  Andresen  amend- 
ment (agricultural  commodities — Secretary 
of  Agriculture).     Nay. 

June  23:  House  Joint  Resolution  101,  a 
Joint  resolution  extending  the  effective  pe- 
riod of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942.  as  amended,  and  the  Stabilization  Act 
of  1942.  as  amended.  Or.  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment  (court  procedure).     Nay. 

June  23:  House  Joint  Resolution  101,  a 
Joint  resolution  extending  the  effective  pe- 
riod of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942,  as  amended,  and  the  Stabilization  Act 
of  1942.  as  amended.    On  passage     Aye. 

June  30:  Senate  Joint  Resolution  30,  a 
Joint  resolution  extending  the  effective  pe- 
riod of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942.  as  amend«d.  and  the  iitablllzatlon  Act 
of  1942.  as  amended.  On  adoption  of  the 
conference  report.     Aye. 

July  6:  H.R.  3633,  a  bill  to  facilitate  re- 
conversion and  for  other  purposes.  On  pas- 
sage.   Nay. 

September  11:  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27.  concurrent  resolution  to  Investigate 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7. 
1941,  and  events  and  circumstances  relating 
thereto.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.     Aye. 

September  18:  H.  R.  3951.  a  bill  to  stimu- 
late volunteer  enlistments  In  the  Regular 
militaiT  and  naval  establishments  of  the 
United  States.    On  passage.    Aye. 

September  24:  H.  R  2716.  a  bUl  to  provide 
for  health  programs  for  Government  em- 
ployees.   On  passage.     Aye. 

September  27:  H.  R.  2948.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  approved 
May  29.  1930.  as  amended,  so  as  to  exempt 
annuity  payments  under  such  act  from  taxa- 
tion.   On  passage.    Aye. 


October  4:  H  R.  4129,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
reorganizing  agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 
and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    Paired. 

October  11:  H.  R.  4309,  a  bill  to  reduce 
taxation,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  pas- 
sage.   Aye. 

October  18:  H.  R.  3615,  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  aid  for  the  development  of  public 
airports  and  to  amend  existing  law  relating 
to  alr-navlgatlon  faculties.  On  passage. 
Aye. 

October  25:  House  Resolution  367.  n  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  consideration  of  S. 
805,  a  bill  to  Insure  further  the  milluiry  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes  by  preventing 
disclosures  of  Information  secured  through 
official  sources.    On  passage.    Aye. 

October  30:  H.  R.  4309.  a  bill  to  reduce 
taxation,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  adop- 
tion of  conference  report.    Nay. 

October  SO:  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
80,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  announce  the 
sense  of  Congress  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  postwar  Navy.  On  agreeing  to  resolu- 
tion.    Aye. 

November  1:  House  Joint  Resolution  266. 
a  Joint  resolution  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration.    On  passage.    Aye. 

December  6:  H.  R  4649,  a  bill  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  further  participate  In  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration.  On  passage. 
Aye. 

December  10:  H.  R.  2536.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  respect  to 
certain  agreements  between  ^  carriers.  On 
passage.     Aye.  <t 

December  11:  House  Resolution  407,  a  res- 
olution providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  3937  to  repeal  the  War  Labor  Disputes 
Act  and  to  abolish  the  National  War  Lalxtr 
Board.     On  agreeing  to  resolution.    Nay. 

December  11 :  House  Resolution  406,  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  32,  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce."  On  agree- 
ing to  resolution.     Nay. 

December  14:  S.  380,  an  act  to  establish  a 
national  policy  and  program  for  assuring 
continuing  full  employment  and  full  produc- 
tion in  a  free  competitive  economy,  through 
the  concerted  efforts  of  Industry,  agriculture, 
labor.  State,  and  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government.      On  passage.      Aye. 

December  18:  S.  1580,  an  act  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  In  the  organs  and  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  make  other  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  In  such  organization.  On 
passage.      Aye. 

second  session 

January  24:  H.  R.  5201,  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Executive  Office  and  sun- 
dry Independent  executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jxwe  30,  1947,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  passage.     Aye. 

January  29:  H.  R.  4437.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  return  of  public  emplo3rment  offices  to 
State  operation,  to  amend  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  6,  1933.  and  for  other 
purposes.     On  passage.     Nay. 

January  31:  House  Resolution  500,  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  4908,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
fact-finding  boards.    Nay. 

February  4:  H.  R.  4908,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  fact-finding  boards 
to  Investigate  labor  disputes  seriously  affect- 
ing the  national  public  interest,  and  for  other 
ptirposes.  On  motion  to  go  into  Committee. 
Aye. 

February  6:  8.  380,  an  act  to  establish  a 
national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  con- 
tinuing full  employment  and  lull  production 
in  a  free  competitive  economy.     Aye. 

February  21:  H.  R.  3370,  a  bUl  to  provide 
assisUnce  to  the  States  in  the  establishment. 


maintenance,  operation,  and  expansion  of 
8chot>l -lunch  programs,  ai^d  for  other  pur- 
poses. On  Powell  amendment  (race  discrim- 
ination ) .    Aye. 

February  21:  H    R.  3370.  a  bill  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  States  in  the  establirhment. 
.maintenance,   operation,   and   expansion    of 
school-lunch  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   On  passage.    Aye. 

February  26:  H.  R.  8603.  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  of  surplus  war-built  vessels, 
and  for  other  purposes.  On  adoption  of  con- 
ference report.    Aye. 

March  6:  H.  R.  4761.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
title  relating  to  the  prevention  of  specula- 
tion and  excessive  profits  In  the  sale  of  hous- 
ing. On  Smith  of  Ohio  amendment  (exam- 
ine records).     Nay. 

March  6:  H.  R.  4761,  a  bUI  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  Adding  thereto  a  ntw 
title  relating  to  the  prevention  of  specula ttcn 
and  excessive  profits  In  the  sale  of  houslrg. 
(Maximum  sales  prices  for  housing  accom- 
modations comploted  after  effective  date  of 
this  tiUe.)     Nay. 

March  6:  H.  R.  4761.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
title  relating  to  the  prevention  of  q>eculatloa 
and  excessive  profits  in  the  sale  of  housing. 
(Exempting  housing  accommodations  in  ex- 
istence prior  to  passage  of  this  title.)     Nay. 

March  7:  H.  R.  4761.  a  blU  to  amend  Ihe 
National  Housing  Act  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
title  relating  to  the  prevention  of  speculation 
and  excessive  profits  In  the  sale  of  housing, 
and  to  Insure  the  availability  of  real  estate 
for  housing  purposes  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  passage. 
Aye. 

March  12:  House  Joint  Resolution  307. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  authorise  the  use  of 
naval  vessels  to  determine  the  effect  of 
atomic  weapons  upon  such  vessels.  On  paa- 
saflre.     Aye. 

March  12:  H.  R  5356.  a  bill  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  Republic  of  China  in  aug- 
menting and  malnuining  a  naval  establish- 
ment, and  tor  other  purposes.    Aye. 

March  13:  H.  R.  5604,  a  bill  reducing  or 
further  reducing  certain  appropriations  and 
contractual  authorizations  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  1946.  and  for  other  purposes.  On 
Taber  amendment  ( LeiKl-Lease ) .    Nay. 

March  14:  H.  R.  54&5.  a  bUl  to  amend  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  ex- 
pedite the  provision  of  housing."  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  funds  necessary 
to  provide  an  additional  100.000  temporary 
housing  units  for  distressed  families  of  serv- 
icemen and  for  veterans  and  their  families. 
On  passage.    Aye. 

March  19:  H.  R.  4873.  a  bUl  to  create  an 
Agricultural  Credit  Agency,  to  consolidate 
therein  all  Federal  agricultural  lending  egen- 
cles,  to  create  a  public  farm -appraisal  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes.  On  passage. 
Aye. 

March  26:  House  Joint  Besolut'.on  328.  a 
Joint  resolution  making  an  additional  appro- 
priation for  veterans'  housing  and  related  ex- 
penses.    On  passage.     Aye. 

March  28:  House  Resolution  573.  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Speaker  to  certify  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.    On  passage.    Aye. 

April  2:  H.  R.  5059.  a  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional compensation  for  postmasters  and  em- 
ployees of  the  postal  service.  On  passage. 
Paired. 

April  4:  H.  R.  5939,  a  bill  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  compensation  of  cfflcrrs  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  and  for 
other  purposes.    On  naesege.     Paired. 

April  IS:  H.  R.  60C4.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  On 
pss-^age.     Aye 

April  16:  House  Resolution  801.  •  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Speaker  to  certify  the 
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report  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.     On  passage.     Aye. 

April  17:  H.  R.  6042.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  On 
Wolcott  amendments  <No8.  1  end  8,  change 
date  from  June  30.  1947,  to  March  31.  1947). 
Kay. 

April  17:  H.  R.  6042,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  On 
Wolcott  amendment  (reasonable  profits). 
Nay. 

AprU  17:  H.  R.  6C42,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  On 
Gossett  amendment  (remove  price  controls). 
Nay. 

April  17:  H.  R.  6042.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
BooergencT  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  On 
Wadsworth  amendment  (livestock).    Nay. 

1».  THE  rOLLOWINO  U8T  WILL  BE  SELT-EXPLANA- 
TO«T  AS  TO  THE  FETERAL  CHANTS  OR  LOANS  TO 
COMMUKmES  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT   SINCE   JANUARY   4,    1945 

Pollowln?  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  list 
of  approved  advance  planning  allow- 
ances to  the  Eighteenth  Congressional 
District  from  Federal  Works  Agency 
since  September  12.  1946.  The  total  ad- 
vance planning  approved  for  the  district 
is  $122,731. 


Location 


Complon... 
B«UaowH-... 
LotwBMcb. 
LjrDwoocl... 


Total. 


Applicant 


School  district. 
do 


City.. 
...do. 


Advance 
planning! 
approved 


$23,  Ml 
30.  «1i1 
ft3,  44X1 

5.  r**) 


122.731 


Following  is  a  brief  statement  of  Fed- 
eral grants  to  communities  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Congressional  District  from  the 
Federal  Works  Agency.  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Facilities.  Lanham  Act  projects, 
between  January  1.  1945.  and  April  30. 
1946.    All  have  l>een  for  school  projects. 

Location:  Federal  grant 

Lakewood $72,047 

Lynwood 99.  289 

Downey 13.  277 

Artesia 17,859 

WUlowbrook _  113.  255 

Clearwater 51.  365 

Compton 233,  243 

Bellflower _ 99.  894 


Total  - 700.  229 

20.    OAIRTING    AND    SELECTIVE    SZSVICX 

My  analysis  and  report  of  selective 
service,  as  related  to  tfee  dairying  indus- 
try, as  was  printtd  In  the  Congrkssional 
Record,  was  extensively  used  by  some 
Members  of  Congress,  including  other 
California  Congressmen. 

~J1.    THE     EIGHTEENTH    DISTRICT    IS    ONE    OF    VA- 
RIFTY    AND   GREAT    IMPORTANCE 

The  harbor  area  of  Long  Beach  is  not 
only  one  of  the  natural  naval  locations 
of  our  continent,  but  Long  Beach  com- 
mercial hartx>r  has  already  attained 
world  significance  on  account  of  its  loca- 
tion and  expansion  of  necessary  harbor 
facilities,  and  having  the  tidelands  oil 
income  therefor  without  recent  need  of 
bonding  the  city  for  harbor  improve- 
ments. The  value  of  our  harbor  for  com- 
mercial shipping  has  had  my  active  rec- 


ognition In  all  matters  wherein  my  coop- 
eration has  been  asked.  So  have  the 
great  shipbuilding  and  maritime  inter- 
ests of  the  Eighteenth  District.  So  has 
the  great  oil  and  petroleum  industry. 

Also,  the  Eighteenth  District  outside  of 
Long  Beach  city  limits  is  one  of  the  most 
strategic  and  most  important  of  the 
whole  Nation.  For  instance,  it  is  na- 
tionally known  for  its  dairying  and 
milk  herd  records;  the  aircraft  and 
automobile  industry;  truck  gardening. 
Smaller  manufacturing  plants  and 
business  establishments  are  extensive, 
and  also  are  of  great  importance  and 
value  to  the  State  and  Nation.  The  milk 
production  fror.i  the  dairy  herds  in  the 
Eighteenth  Congressional  District  is  top 
ranking  nationally.  The  nationally 
known  hay  and  dairy  feed  markets  at 
Hynes,  Clearwater.  Downey  neighbor- 
hood are  significant.  I  have  often  been 
privileged  to  help  these  Important  dairy 
and  agricultural  Interests,  and  have  ex- 
tensively informed  myself. 

22.  GREAT  NAVAL   BASE   AND  COMMERCIAL   HAREOR 

The  Long  B3ach-Los  Angeles-Seal 
Beach-Huntington  Beach  waterway. are 
frankly  admitted  and  stated  by  the  top 
naval  and  harbor  authorities  of  the  Na- 
tion to  be  of  the  very  best  on  either 
coast.  In  April  1946  Long  Beach  was 
designated  as  the  home  port  of  the  Fifth 
Fleet  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  was 
designated  as  an  anchorage  pool.  Long 
Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  its  new 
booklet  recently  published,  states: 

"One  of  the  Nation's  major  naval  bases  la 
permanently  located  at  Long  Beach.  In- 
cluded among  its  some  16  activities  are  the 
provision  of  "home"  anchorage  for  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  the  United  States  naval  shipyard  at 
Terminal  Island,  a  large  net  and  ammuni- 
tion depot,  a  naval  supply  depot,  a  modern 
Navy  hospital. 

"The  United  States  naval  shipyard  on  Ter- 
minal Island  Is  a  permanent  establishment, 
furnishing  drydock  and  repair  service  to  a 
large  part  of  the  fleet,  which  Is  permanently 
based  in  Long  Beach  Harbor." 

Admiral  F.  C.  Sherman,  In  command 
of  the  Terminal  Island  naval  facilities, 
at  a  luncheon  for  him  given  by  the  Long 
Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  April 
23.  1946.  is  quoted  in  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram  as  saying: 

"Off  shore  here  Is  the  finest  training  ground 
In  the  world.  This  combination  of  fine  har- 
bor and  training  ground  Insures  that  the  Navy 
will  use  It  to  the  fullest  extent.  Your  hos- 
pitality and  cordial  treatment  of  Navy  per- 
sonnel in  Long  Beach  are  proverbial.  We 
are  most  happy  to  be  based  here." 

He  said  the  Navy  shipyards  in  Long 
Beach  were  assured  of  plenty  of  work  in 
the  future. 

23.  SOME  OF  THE  MONETS  TO  NAVAL  INSTALLA- 
TIONS IN  LONG  BEACH  AREA  SINCE  JANUART 
1945 

The  following  figures  were  furnished 
me  recently  through  the  oflBce  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  naval  purposes,  and  repre- 
sent a  close  approximation  of  the 
amoimts  that  are  being  expended  by  the 
Navy  Department  for  carrying  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the   Navy  Department  and 


naval  establishments  in  the  Long  Beach- 
Los  Angeles  area: 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel :  Wel- 
fare. Naval  Reserve.  Instruc- 
tion, libraries,  pay  and  sub- 
sistence of  naval  personnel 
ashore *66.  619,  700 

Bureau  of  Aeronautics:  Mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  shore- 
based  aircraft  and  air  sta- 
tions       10,481,200 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts: Maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  supply  depots;  sup- 
ply, accounting,  and  disburs- 
ing activities,  and  "Fuel, 
Navy" 16,000,000 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery: Maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  hospital  facilities 5,  725. 000 

Bureau  of  Ships:  Maintenance, 
Bureau  of  Ships,  and  Increase 
and  replacement  of  naval 
vessels 54,000,000 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks: 
Maintenance  and  operation  cf 
shore  activities  ($8,600,000) 
and  public  works  construction 
($15,500,000).  Federal  break- 
water and  connecting  bridge.     24. 100,  000 

Bureau  of  Ordnance:  Ordnance 

activities 26.269,846 

Marine  Corps:  Maintenance  and 
operation  of  Marine  Corps  ac- 
tivities and  pay  and  subsist- 
ence of  Marine  Corps  person- 
nel — 16,  745.  390 
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Total 219.  941. 136 

I  have  not  heard  of  anyone  in  Wash- 
"ington.  D.  C.  but  that  frankly  states  that 
the  naval  installations  and  program  in 
the  Long  Baach  area  is  a  permanently 
estabhshed  naval  program  on  account  of 
the  location  rnd  other  clear  advantages. 

I  know  you  will  understand  that  the 
foregoing  is  not  intended  to  nor  can  it 
be  a  complete  report,  but  I  trust  it  will 
serve  to  give  you  some  of  the  information 
which  will  add  further  to  your  knowledge 
of  what  your  Representative  has  done 
for  you.  If  you  have  any  question  or  if 
you  seek  further  information  on  any 
point,  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  com- 
municate with  me  by  addressing  me  at 
144  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  Representative  in  Congress, 
Clyie  Doyle,        ^ 
Member  of  Congress. 


Victory  Without  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17,  1946 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  thoughtful  and  well-considered 
editorial,  entitled  "Victory  Without 
Peace,"  which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo 


Evening  News  of  May  8,  1946.    The  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 

This  Is  the  first  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  German  surrender,  and  It  Is 
fittmg  to  take  stock  of  the  great  expecta- 
tions that  came. to  the  Allies  on  May  8,  1945, 
when  President  Truman  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  officially  broadcast  the  glad  tidings 
that  at  2:40  the  previous  morning  Col.  Gen. 
Gusuv  Jodl,  chief  of  staff  of  the  dtad  Hit- 
ler's defeated  Wehrmacht.  had  signed  the 
document  of  unconditional  surrender. 

It  seems  an  almost  impcss.ble  task  to  re- 
create the  surge  of  hope  that  covered  the 
face  of  Europe,  the  deep  delight  that  swept 
over  America,  upon  the  news  from  General 
Eisenhower's  headquarters  in  the  Rhetms 
schoolhouse.  It  seemed  that,  at  long  last, 
peace  had  come  to  the  desolated  continent 
of  Europe,  that  peace  in  Asia  could  not  be 
too  far  behind. 

Twelve   months  have   passed  since   those 
days  of  rejoicing,  and  It  Is  tragic  to  be  obliged 
to  record  that  these  great  expectations  are 
growing  dim.    Nothing  that  has  been  revealed 
since  then  diminishes  the  glory  of  the  Anglo- 
American  achievement  In  fighting  from  the 
Norman  beaches  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  in 
11  heroic,  sanguinary  months,  nor  to  lessen 
the  achievement  of  the  Red  Army  in  destroy- 
ing over  half  Hitler's  forces  during  the  un- 
relenting advance  from  Stalingrad  to  Berlin. 
These  achievements  were,  and  are,  dcsarv- 
Ing  of  the  highest  praise  and  most  respectful 
recollections.     They  brought  victory  in  Eu- 
rope, then  in  Asia.     The  tragedy  of  It  all  Is 
that  they  have  not  brought  peace,  as  is  point- 
ed by  the  fact  that  a  full  year  has  passed  and 
not  a  single  peace  treaty  has  been  agreed 
upon  among  the  Allies,  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary step  to  its  being  presented  to  the  Axis 
principals  or  satellites  for  signature.    Wocd- 
row  Wilson   once   called  for  peace   without 
victory,  but  he  never  thought  there  could  be 
victory  without  peace. 

Why  has  peace  gone  Into  hiding?  Why 
hasn't  it  been  coaxed  from  the  shadows  of 
sacrifice  and  frustration,  to  consummate  the 
hopes  and  rights  of  the  world? 

There  are  no  simple  answers.  Like  most  of 
the  great  questions  confronting  mankind,  it 
is  dangerous  to  oversimplify  the  situation. 
Peace  is  negative  as  well  as  positive,  and 
peace's  negative  face  is  all  the  world  has  seen 
so  far. 

Tills  Is  because  throughout  the  grand  al- 
liance Russia  and  Britain  and  America  had 
the  same  enemies  to  fight,  btit  not  neces- 
sarily for  the  same  causes  and  not  for  the 
same  ends.  It  was  as  though  travelers  from 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and  Detroit  rede  the 
same  train  from  Chicago  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  they  went  their  respective  ways  to 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland. 
While  each  had  a  different  point  of  departure 
and  a  different  destination,  it  was  conven- 
ient and  necessary  to  travel  together  much 
of  the  way. 

Russia,  Britain,  and  America  began  draw- 
ing apart  on  VE-day,  the  asperities  between 
Britain  and  America  are  illustrated  by  the 
Senate  loan  debate  and  the  clash  over  Pales- 
tine; the  gap  between  the  Anglo-American 
world  and  Red  Russia  Is  widening  every  day 
primarily  because  of  the  differences  between 
these  two  systems  of  economics  and  politics. 
Russia  plays  power  politics  with  bare 
knuckles,  says  It  with  fait  accomplis.  The 
stark  line  of  the  Russian  argument  doesn't 
intersect  with  the  line  of  our  thought  in 
America.  We  do  not  have  the  same  founda- 
tion of  Ideological  dogma  the  Russians  accept 
as  incontrovertible  truth.  Some  way  will 
have  to  be  found  to  bridge  this  gap  If  peace 
18  belatedly  to  be  brought  out  of  a  victory 
already  growing  cold. 

America's  propensity  since  VE-day  has 
been  to  move  the  battle  from  the  Rhine  and 
Elbe  to  the  Potomac,  Monongahela.  and  the 


Great  Lakes  We  h»T«  waged  prlTate  wwf 
about  who  gets  what  In  motors,  rteel.  coal, 
and  other  essential  commodities  and  aen- 
♦<*» — a  warfare  that  has  thrown  the  economy 
for  a  bad  Iofs.  We  know  that  food  to  a 
weapc^n  for  peace,  and  that  world  famine  was 
right  around  the  corner.  But  the  first  thing 
we  did  after  the  surrenders  was  to  abolish 
food  ratlnnlng  here  at  home.  The  American 
Government  and  the  American  people  share 
In  the  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  this 
first  year  of  victory  still  hasn't  brought  peace. 
This  realization  fhould  strengthen  cur  de- 
termination to  get  on  the  right  road.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  mend. 


Address  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane,  of 
Massachusetts,  Before  Amvets  of  Chel- 
sea, Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  UASSACHL'SCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  194€ 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  VE  memorial  services 
conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  depart- 
ment, Amvets,  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 
at  the  Chelsea  High  School  auditorium. 
Chelsea,  Mass..  on  May  4,  1946: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  veterans  and  friends. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  apeak  to  3rou  today  in 
response  to  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  World  War  n  on  this  occa- 
sion of  memorial  of  VK-day.  It  la  similar 
to  the  many  instances  of  pleasure  I  have  felt 
ever  since  the  war  was  won  in  greeting  old 
friends  who  have  returned  from  the  war  and 
the  pleasure  seeing  the  streets  of  our  cities 
strengthened  again  by  the  presence  of  vtgor- 
ouB  young  men  In  clTlhan  clothes.  But  to 
greet  you  In  a  body  and  to  speak  to  you  as 
members  of  a  group  is  a  quickening  and 
gratifying  increase  of  pleasure.  And  finally 
because,  as  Amvets.  you  are  men  who  have 
returned  from  fighting  side  by  side  In  uni- 
fied action  to  Join  together  In  fraternal  union, 
to  work  together  and  thus  work  out  your 
common  problems  and  to  exert  your  due  In- 
fluence as  citizens.  I  am  pleased  at  this  oppor- 
tunity. This  reunion,  as  it  1»  In  a  way.  Is 
also  a  memorial  of  VE-day,  and  thus  we  find 
ourse'ves  today  looking  at  the  past,  at  the 
present,  and,  as  ever,  at  the  futtire. 

So  atrlkingly  have  the  affairs  of  man  and 
his  common  concerns  paralleled  the  affairs 
of  nature  and  her  perennial  concerns  during 
this  and  the  two  preceding  springtimes,  that 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  unusual  parallel. 
As  spring  is  natures  opening  of  the  year, 
her  flourish  of  activity,  her  declaration  of 
hope  and  promise,  so.  too,  in  1»44.  2  years 
ago,  the  affairs  of  man  were  oonoeatrated 
on  the  opening  of  the  front  door  of  fortress 
Europa,  on  a  tremendous  flourish  of  activity 
driving  toward  that  D-day  Nornuuidy  open- 
ing, spirited  by  the  hope  and  promise  of  vic- 
tory and  liberation. 

As  qsring  is  nature's  conquest  of  the  death 
of  winter,  her  bursting  of  the  bonds  ol  re- 
pression and  blight,  her  victory,  so.  too.  In 
1945,  1  year  ago.  man  completed  the  con- 
quest of  the  deadly  and  death-dealing  reign 
of  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  Germany,  bursting  the 
bonds  that  blighted  and  repressed  Europe 
and  the  world,  and  was  victorious. 

And  finally,  as  spring  means  the  releasing 
oX  energies  and  forces  contained  in  the  earth 


and  i*  the  hart>in|Tr  of  the  Ion;.  wMrHtrmrr 
ripenlne:  and  the  fall  harvwttag.  ao  too  th;s 
year  is  there  a  parallel.  There  U  a  great  re- 
lease of  energies,  for  all,  or  almost  all.  of  the 
men  who  fought  and  aOFVed.  who  opened  the 
door  of  Europe  and  oT  peooe  have  returned 
to  their  rlfrhtful  place  In  the  ord«r  of  man's 
affairs.  Tou  face  now  the  long,  mtdsunawr 
ripening  and  the  harvestlrf(. 

And  it  is  this  release  of  energies  and  forces 
that  atsortis  our  attention  now.  and.  ex- 
preesed  on  the  practical  It-vel.  In  line  with  our 
eyes  and  our  hands.  It  is  this:  Vou.  and  more 
than  ten  million  other  American  men.  hav- 
ing completed  the  task  of  war.  have  re- 
turned to  your  rightful  and  proper  place  In 
American  life,  to -resume  your  or^n  individual 
life  T.lthout  heed  to  the  Ware  cf  the  trumpet, 
to  direct  your  energies  anew  and  to  partici- 
pate In  the  affairs  of  your  community  and 
your  country.  There  are  rnjftnunts.  there 
are  preliminaries,  there  are  prebt— at. 

But.  as  this  occasion  is  a  memorial  of  rtc- 
torj-.  I  know  that  you  will  particularly  Inalat 
that  before  We  attend  to  these  prellminarleo 
and  problems,  we  remind  ourselves  if  for  but 
a  moment  of  the  men  who  gave  the  most  to 
this  memorial  of  vlctorj-:  the  men  who  died. 
Those  2S0.000  men  died  In  the  struggle  and 
passed  out  of  our  lives.  They  are  not  with 
us  today  except  in  spirit:  they  cannot  par- 
ticipate In  the  rewards  of  victory. i  No;  they 
are  deprived  of  the  right  and  opportuoKy 
you  now  have  to  live  freely,  to  marry,  to  rates 
a  family,  to  work,  even  to  look  for  a  Job. 
All  that  we  can  do  for  these  our  heroes,  your 
comrades,  is  to  remember  them  in  our  own 
way.  in  our  prayyrs  perhaps,  by  caring  for 
their  families,  by  periodic  public  consecration 
of  their  memories,  as  on  Memorial  Day.  And 
finally,  as  I  said  not  long  ago  in  a  speech  en 
tho  floor  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
proposing  a  memorial  for  the  unknown 
soldier  of  World  War  II.  "We  wish  to  dedi- 
cate oureelves  to  them  and  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  gave  all  that  life  can  possibly 
give  by  erecting  a  pure  and  enduring  temple 
to  the  unknown  soldier  of  World  War  11. 
Wt  wish  to  bring  to  it  all  the  re^•e^ence  and 
beauty  and  spirit  of  a  great  Nation."  They 
could  do  no  more  than  fight  and  die:  we  can 
do  no  less  than  remember  and  consecrate. 

Following  World  War  I.  the  veterans  of 
that  war  were  often  referred  to  as  "ths 
cream  of  tomorrow's  generation."  This 
phrase  Is  not  sulBcient  to  deflne  the  veteran 
of  World  War  II:  he  Is  not  only  that,  he  is 
the  generation  Itself.  The  dlff«?rence  Is 
pointed  and  pertinent.  The  last  war  was 
neither  as  long  nor  as  great  in  demand. 
We  veterans  of  the  previous  war  were  greatly 
less  In  numbers  and  less  In  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  Nation.  If  we  were  pos- 
sibly more  distinct  as  a  group,  we  were  leas 
distinctively  an  Integral  and  essential  part 
of  the  Nation  and  Its  future. 

Slgnlflcant  considerations  flood  from  the 
reminder  that  more  than  10.000.000  men 
have  been  released  from  the  armed  forces 
during  and  after  the  war  recently  won.  Tou 
were  of  all  racial  crl^ns  and  religions,  of 
all  skills  and  trades,  and  were  from  every 
State  in  the  land.  But  you  constituted  the 
overwhelming  percentage  of  abletxxlled  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45.  You  are 
the  generation  to  which  the  future  of  our 
country  will  be  hitched. 

But  this  is  the  long  view.  Tour  concern, 
our  concern,  is  more  immediate.  It  Is  now. 
the  present  that  bears  on  the  future.  And 
the  problems  are  multiple  now.  However,  in 
working  out  these  problems  we  remember 
that  the  veteran  is  so  int^ral  a  part  of  the 
Nation  that  he  Is  not  to  be  s^iegated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  the  good  of  .the  vet- 
eran must  be  the  good  of  the  NaUon  and 
the  good  of  the  Nation  must  be  the  good  of 
the  veteran. 

Essentially,  as  the  Baruch  report  of  1945 
insisted,  the  ultimate  goal  of  any  reterans' 
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program  must  be  to  restore  the  returned 
■oldler  to  the  community  level  socially,  ecc- 
ncmlcally.  humanly.  It  is  with  emphasis  on 
the  communitv  that  I  speak.  The  Veterans' 
Adjuttment  Act.  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  which 
Point—  created  and  passed.  Is  a  thorough 
document  which  offers  opportunities  for  hu- 
man reconsi ruction  that  never  before  ex- 
isted. It  authorizes  the  guarantee  of  loans. 
pays  pensions,  certifies  and  supports  veter- 
ans for  training  and  education,  gives  clinical 
treatment  for  the  disabled  and  guides  thein 
through  rehabilitation,  administers  Insur- 
ance, pays  adjustment  compensation.  But 
U  Is  not  a  cure-all;  it  Is  the  beginning,  not 
the  end. 

As  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  hj.s  remarked:  "The  GI  bill 
of  rights  does  not  exempt  a  community  from 
Its  tasks,  it  seeks  only  to  make  them  simpler. 
The  OI  bill  of  rights  Is  but  one  part  of  the 
national  effort  which  must  be  fanned  if  vet- 
erans are  to  get  the  honest  breaks  they  must 
have  in  establishing  themselves."  He  con- 
tinues. '•Where  communities  permit  the  GI 
bill  of  rights  to  exclude  their  local  effort. 
they  are  fooling  themselves  and  menacing 
their  veterans  with  a  dangerous  "Let-George- 
do-lt'  philosophy.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  George  Is  conveniently  regarded  as 
the  Federal  Government  in  Washington" 

You  men  went  out  of  this  community  to 
light;  you  came  back  to  this  community  to 
live.  Here  you  are  known;  here  your  inter- 
est is  closely  linked  with  the  Interests  cf 
your  cimmunlty.  Here  Is  your  daily  assc- 
ciations  with  yoiu-  neighbors  you  rub  shoul- 
ders with  so  many  of  the  troublesome  prob- 
lems that  cannot  be  solved  in  Washington. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  far  reaching,  it 
has  reached  far.  but  it  is  impersonal.  It  is 
not  local  and  personal  as  your  city  is. 

We  in  Congress  know  that  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  is  not  final  and  all-embracing.  We 
know  that  further  legislation  Is  requisite  to 
restore  the  veteran  to  his  community  as  a 
useful  and  productive  citizen  without  being 
bound  and  hog-tied  by  innumerable  diffi- 
culties. Our  legislative  labors  do  not  cea&e; 
nor  does  our  alert  regard  to  see  that  what 
has  been  legislated  shall  be  accomplished. 
And  we  want  to  hear  from  the  Amvets  as  we 
seek  continually  to  bolster  our  laws  and  in- 
sure Just  treatment  for  all.  The  initial  im- 
petus given  the  veteran  must  be  strength- 
ened, the  guarantees  must  be  more  secure, 
the  administrative  functions  dealing  with 
and  for  the  vet  must  be  centralized,  the 
national  service  life  insurance  must  be  lib- 
eralized in  terms  of  payment. 

But  the  more  we  study  and  propose,  the 
deeper  we  go  Into  pressing  needs,  the  more 
we  realize  that  Federal  action  Is  not  sufBclent, 
cannot  in  fact  penetrate  to  the  personal 
accumulation  of  the  problems  of  the  vet- 
erans. 

Most  communities  are  conscious  that  this 
Is  their  business  and  have  an  honest  desire 
to  assist.  But  far  too  often  there  Is  a  lack 
of  leadership  and  a  failure  to  provide  a  clear 
statement  of  the  problems  together  with  a 
workable  plan  on  what  the  community  can 
do.  From  many  localities  veterans  have 
flooded  th?  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Government  with  requests  for  as- 
sistance far  beyond  the  boundary  of  Govern- 
ment action.  Some  communities  have  ex- 
amined their  resources,  mobilized  social, 
civic,  and  Government  with  local  leadership 
to  achieve  the  widened  task  themselves. 

This  necessity  focuses  attention  on  the 
function  of  the  Amvets  In  contributing  to 
the  solution  not  only  of  your  common  needs 
but  of  your  Individual  ones  as  well.  Your 
organization  locally,  as  part  of  a  great  and 
growing  national  organization,  composed  as 
you  are  of  veterans  of  this  war  and  of  citizens 
of  this  community,  can  define  your  problems 
in  terms  undeistandable  to  the  community, 
can  direct  the  Intermeshlng  of  your  needs 
with  those  of  the  community,  and  can  coop- 


erate with  local  leadership  and  local  Initiative 
In  mutual  effort.  Family  dislocations,  legal 
involvements,  financial  crises,  these  are  all 
problems  of  concern  to  veterans  which  can 
be  answered  only  by  hometown  action. 

I  believe  that  the  common  thread  that 
links  all  veterans  Is  the  fact  that  you  have 
given  up  two,  three,  and  four  of  the  most  val- 
uable years  of  your  lives,  no  matter  what  your 
age.  and  that  you  face  a  multiplicity  of  prob- 
lems which,  though  neither  unique  nor  dif- 
ferent from  the  many  separate  ones  that  con- 
front a  man  in  his  lifetime,  have  accumu- 
lated and  fallen  on  you  all  at  once.  When  so 
many  problems  are  involved,  it  Is  not  only  the 
Nation's  business,  it  Is  also  the  community's 
business. 

There  Is  one  pro'olem  that  Is  probably 
pretty  well  llc'.ied  now.  It  is  the  one  pointed 
out  in  a  Bill  Mauldin  cartoon  in  which  WUlie. 
now  a  civilian,  is  represented  walking  down 
the  local  street  In  the  company  of  his  wife 
and  two  small  children.  The  wife  is  saying, 
"I  was  hoping  that  you  would  wear  your  uni- 
form. I  wanted  to  be  proud  of  you."  Your 
wives  and  sweethearts  probably  know  by  new 
that  the  golden  eagle,  the  ruptured  duck,  is 
sufficient  uniform  to  be  proud  of. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday  May  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  May  14  in  sup- 
port of  my  joint  resolution,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126.  seeking  an  international 
agreement  for  abolishing  universal  mili- 
tary training. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  supreme  issue  in  the  world  today  Is 
peace.  We  have  had  several  years  of  war. 
We  know  what  war  means  and  what  it  in- 
volves In  the  l06s  of  life,  the  suffering  of 
casualties,  the  wreckage  of  property  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  In 
our  own  Nation  we  suffered  the  loss  of  over 
200.000  brave  soldiers,  over  1,000.000  casual- 
ties, and  expended  over  $300,000,000,000 
which  the  taxpayers  of  America  will  have  to 
pay  over  a  period  of  the  next  half  century. 
Our  losses  In  deaths  and  ceisualtles  are  small 
compared  to  those  stiffered  by  our  allies. 
Surely  the  world  has  had  enough  of  war. 

Before  the  national  emergency  had"  been 
declared  at  an  end.  the  military  forces  began 
a  campaign  of  propaganda  to  establish  uni- 
versal military  training  In  the  United  States 
and  adopt  a  policy  of  peacetime  conscription 
which  would  require  every  boy  reaching  18 
years  of  age  to  spend  1  year  In  a  military 
camp  and  receive  military  training.  This 
Is  a  revolutionary  policy  for  America.  It 
naturally  met  strong  opposition  from  a  free- 
dom-loving people.  "The  reason  assigned 
for  abandoning  a  lifetime  policy  of  freedom 
of  the  citizen  from  military  control  in  times 
of  peace,  was  the  national  defense. 

We  should  be  sensible  In  our  approach  to 
this  question.  Every  intelligent  person 
knows  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  w© 
needed  universal  military  training  and  serv- 


ice, that  day  has  passed.  There  can  be  no 
national  security  by  training  a  vast  army  to 
drill  and  fire  a  rifle.  If  war  should  come 
again,  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  infantry- 
man or  the  artilleryman  for  'our  defense. 
The  assembling  of  a  va£t  army  would  pro- 
vide a  choice  target  for  enemy  bombs.  The 
next  war  Will  be  fought  by  mechanized  forces. 
The  robot  bomb,  the  long-range  radar-guided 
plane,  the  newly  devised  explosive  bomb 
moving  ty  Its  own  power  and  the  terrible 
atomic  bomb.  Why  convert  peaceful  Amer- 
ica into  a  military  camp  and  conscript  every 
18-year-old  boy,  taking  him  from  the  home, 
the  farm,  the  school  or  the  college  and  thus 
disrupt  millions  of  homes  and  lives  every 
year  for  the  vain  purpose  of  providing  for 
our  national  defense.  You  cannot  fight 
bombs  with  boys.  The  cost  of  universal 
military  training  would  be  over  $2,000,000,000 
a  year  and  this  wou!d  be  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  our  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  all  other  military  and  naval  agen- 
cies. 

America  has  been  able  to  defe'at  every  na- 
tion that  had  universal  military  training. 
We  are  now  outlawing  this  practice  in  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  Italy,  and  yet  It  Is  seri- 
ously proposed  that  free  America  adopt  this 
discarded  system  which  has  been  in  vogue  in 
the  autocracies  of  the  earth. 

America  l.as  bsen  strong  because  she  has 
b€3n  free.  We  must  keep  her  so.  Nothing 
could  be  more  destructive  to  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  liberty  than  dominance  by  the 
military.  It  is  necessary  in  wartime  and  we 
accept  it  as  a  condition  incident  to  war.  but 
God  forbid  that  we  shall  be  saddled  with 
Intolerable  military  control  and  dominance 
In  peacetime. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this  Republic  when 
she  deserts  her  democratic  heritage  and  em- 
barks   upon    a    totalitarian    military    policy 
which  will  Inevitably  lead  to  economic  fas- 
cism.  Government-controlled   business,   and 
the  complete  regulation  of  our  whole  life  and  ■? 
activity.     It  would  be  the  entering  wedge  to  ^j 
the  crushing  of  the  Individual  and  the  crown-    { 
Ing  of   national-State  socialism.    A  repub«  1 
He  encourages  free  thought,  free  expression 
and  free  enterprise.     Military  despotism  does 
not  want  the  Individual  to  think,  and  he  soon 
reaches  the  point  where  he  cannot  express 
his  thoughts.    The  military  brooks  no  op- 
position and  tolerates  no  criticism.    It  is  the 
citizens'  duty  only  to  obey — which  Is  neces- 
sary In  war.  but  is  destructive  of  every  im- 
pulse of  freedom  and  growth  in  peace. 

I  believe  In  keeping  America  strong  and  in 
providing  proper  national  defense.  I  think 
It  Is  essential  to  maintain  an  adequate  stand- 
ing Army,  a  powerful  Navy,  a  mighty  air 
force,  a  strong  national  guard,  an  efficient 
Intelligence  service  and  a  superior  scientific 
research  agency.  If  we  wish  to  benefit  our 
youth  from  a  health  and  discipline  stand- 
point. I  would  suggest  ROTC  units  in  both 
high  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
land  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

As  long  as  the  world  is  war-minded,  we 
shall  have  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  In  ex- 
perimentation and  research  in  the  field  of 
science,  but  it  should  be  made  perfectly 
clear  that  all  of  our  war  power  Is  maintained 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  preserving 
a  peaceful  world  for  ourselves  and  all  other  ; 
peace-loving  peoples.  ■ 

I  believe  that  the  world  should  consider 
disarmament  rather  than  beginning  a  race 
for  world  armament.  A  good  way  to  begin 
would  be  for  the  United  States.  Instead  of 
adopting  peacetime  conscription,  to  sees  to 
obtain  an  international  agreement  to  abol- 
ish universal  military  training.  With  this 
In  view  I  introduced  Joint  Resolution  No. 
126  In  the  Senate  last  December,  and  :t  is 
now  pending  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  preamble  to  this  resolution  reciteel  its 
purpose  and  reads  as  follows: 
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"Whereas  the  United  States  and  49  other 
nations  at  San  Francisco  solemnly  resolve  to 
combine  their  efforts  to  save  succeeding  gen- 
erations from  the  scourge  of  war  and  cov- 
enanted together  to  unite  their  strength 
and  power  to  preserve  peace  in  the  world; 
and 

"Whereas  a  plan  is  being  considered  for 
establishing  a  system  of  universal  compul- 
sory peacetime  military  training  in  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  such  peacetime  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  is  contrary  to  the  American 
plan  of  government  adopted  by  the  founding 
fathers,  and  so  successfully  followed  for  the 
169  years  of  national  existence;  and 

"Whereas  we  are  requiring  the  defeated 
Axis  Nations  to  abandon  militarism,  includ- 
ing universal  military  uainlng  realizing  that 
this  policy  has  not  prevented  war  but  has 
developed  a  reliance  upon  force  which  has 
ripancd  into  war;  and 

Whereas  article  2.  section  1.  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  contemplates  dis- 
armament and  the  regulation  of  armaments 
and  article  26  requires  that  plans  be  formu- 
lated for  the  regulation  of  armaments  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  the  least 
diversion  for  armaments  cf  the  worlds 
human  and  economic  resources;  and 

"Whereas  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  attempted  to  Include  in  the  League 
of  Nations  covenant  a  provision  abolishing 
compulsory  peacetime  military  training  by 
International  agreement,  and  Russia  strongly 
urged  this  action  at  the  disarmament  con- 
ference in  1928;  and 

"Whereas,  with  the  defeat  of  Japan  and 
Germany,  there  will  never  be  a  more  aus- 
picious time  than  now  for  the  United  SUtes. 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia  to  secure  an  in- 
ternational agreement  abolishing  compul- 
sory military  training  and  service;  and 

"Whereas  such  an  International  agreement 
would  strongly  undergird  the  United  Nations 
organization  and  aid  materially  in  esUb- 
lishlng  mutual  confidence  between  the  na- 
tions on  which  international  peace  must  de- 
pend: Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  etc..  That  the  United  States, 
through  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  president  of  the  United  Nations 
organization,  be.  and  they  hereby  are,  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Immediately  pre- 
pare and  seek  the  adoption  cf  an  interna- 
tional agreement  for  the  abolition  by  all 
nations  of  compulsory  universal  peacetime 
military  service,  and  that  the  United  States 
further  seek  the  cooperation  of  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  In  speeding  such  adoption." 

I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  that  reso- 
lution by  the  Congress  would  be  a  long  step 
in  the  direction  of  world  peace.  There  is 
good  basis  for  the  hope  that  such  an  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  our  Goverrunent  would 
meet  with  success  in  procuring  the  approval 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  We  can 
never  attain  the  alms  of  peace  by  pursuing 
the  policies  of  war.  Armament  building 
and  universal  military  training  are  not  sign- 
boards on  the  road  to  world  peace. 

Ultimately  peace  mUst  come  to  the  world 
by  virtue  of  the  spirit  and  will  for  peace  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  world.  It 
never  has  been  maintained  by  force  alone, 
and  It  never  will  be.  America  must  strive 
for  this  will  for  peace,  and  I  covet  for  our 
great  Nation  the  leadership  of  the  world.  In 
this  hour  of  her  supreme  greatness,  both  by 
example  and  precept,  to  the  end  that  we 
shall  not  faU  the  50  nations  who  have 
Joined  us  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
covenanting,  to  prevent  all  future  wars. 
We  must  make  it  clear  that  the  force  and 
power  which  we  maintain  is  solely  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  that  It  shall  be 
available  for  the  protection  of  our  allies  as 
well  as  ourselves. 

It  Is  definitely  not  the  time  to  announce 
to  the  world  that  we  have  decided  to  reverse 


the  peaceful  pollcT  of  our  whole  national 
existence,  adopt  unlvwrsal  military  conscrip- 
tion and  make  of  every  boy  a  soldier  In 
peacetime.  In  this  connection  I  admonish 
the  exercise  of  trust  In  the  good  faith  of  the 
nations  which  have  covenanted  with  ua  for 
peace  and  faith  in  the  God  of  peace. 

I  believe  that  the  peoples  of  the  war- 
weary  nations  of  the  earth  would  wTlcome 
the  opportunity  of  Joining  with  the  United 
States  in  the  agreement  to  abolish  universal 
military  training,  and  to  devote  more  fuUy 
and  completely  their  energies  and  activities 
to  the  development  of  the  material  resources, 
the  education  of  the  youth,  the  study  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  broadening  of  the 
spiritual  visions  and  concepts,  with  the  view 
of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
peace  throughout  the  long  tomorrow.  That 
Is  a  goal  worthy  of  the  leadership  of  America. 


'Save  the  OPA**  Campaign 


REIMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  news  release  from  the  cISce  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  |Mr. 
Phillips  I.  I  know  the  Members  would 
be  interested  in  what  he  says: 

I  KIS£  TO  KTMABK 

(By  Congressman  John  Phillips) 

Let  me  revise  the  figures  I  gave  last  week, 
for  the  preliminary  "save  the  OPA"  cam- 
paign. 

It  was  the  evening  of  April  17.  while  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  still  voting  on 
the  bill,  that  the  personally  ambitious  Mr. 
Bowles  demanded  time  of  all  four  radio  net- 
works, in  order  to  attack  the  Congress.  That 
means,  to  attack  the  people  themselves,  fcr 
Congress  is  the  way  the  people  speak.  In 
a  free  government. 

It  was  curious;  that  demand.  It  would  be 
In  order  for  the  President  to  ask  for  time, 
that  quickly,  on  the  national  networks.  It 
might  be  in  order,  in  some  emergency,  for  a 
Cabinet  member.  Mr.  Bowles  holds  no  elec- 
tive office;  not  even  an  office  created  by  the 
Congress.  He  holds  only  one  of  these  mush- 
room. Executive-order  offices,  created  for  the 
war  emergency  omly.  and  soon  happily  to  go 
out  of  existence,  when  we  return  again  to 
constitutional  and  representative  govern- 
ment. Three  of  the  four  networks  evidently 
realized  this,  and  refused  the  request,  the 
fourth  (NBC)   yielded. 

The  speech  was  full  of  the  customary  In- 
accuraoes.  among  them  the  implication  that 
Washington  was  full  of  special  interest 
groups  and  that  Congress  had  yielded  to 
pressure.  I  haven't  seen  a  lobbyist,  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  these  preesure  groups  con- 
sist of  small  businessmen  and  women,  and 
big  bvisinessmen  and  women,  and  farmers, 
and  all  sorts  of  people,  who  have  come  to 
congressional  committees  (which  the  Consti- 
tution says  Is  their  right)  and  told  how  OPA 
is  retarding  production  and  thus  keeping 
prices  up,  and  inviting  inflation.  The  most 
expensive  propaganda,  and  the  greatest 
quantity,  comes  to  me  direct  from  Mr. 
Bowles'  clBce 

Let's  see  what  happened:  Between  April  17 
and  about  May  1,  during  which  time  the 
OPA  propaganda  poured  out,  over  the  air  and 
through  the  papers,  this  ofllce  (which  is  a 
typical  office)  received  69  letters  asking  me 
to  save  OPA  and  40  letters  on  the  other 
side.    On  or  about  May  1.  Mr.  Fulton  Lewis, 


Jr .  started  to  gtve  facta  and  figures.  Ju^t  a« 
this  column  has  been  doing,  about  the  OPA. 
Tot  a  week  there  was  a  1\U1.  and  12  letters 
came  in  favoring  OPA  ^Ith  23  letters  against 
it. 

Then  the  gates  opened.  May  8.  3  letter* 
for  Bowles.  70  supporting  the  Congress.  Msy 
9,  S3  'or  the  Congress  and  none  against  it. 
Mny  10.  56  for  sanity,  and  J  for  Bowles  The 
peak  was  the  13th.  161  for  the  Congress  with 
only  2  for  OPA,  Total  to  date.  In  the  battle 
of  Bowles  vers-.is  the  Congress:  Fcr  Bowles  91. 
for  the  Congress  484  It  is  the  same  in  all 
dl.«tricts.  to  whose  Members  I  have  talked.  I 
have  not  counted  hundreds  cf  letters,  on 
'>ih»r  subjects  In  which  the  writers  mention 
OPA. 

So  let  us  see  what  Congress  (or  at  least  the 
House  of  Represenutives.  where  I  work)  to 
trjing  to  ao: 

1.  To  set  a  time  limit.  This  is  not  very 
Important.  The  C«»A  wanu  a  guaranteed 
life  untU  July  1,  1947.  The  House  says  to 
make  It  April  1  1947,  as  Congress  will  be 
back  In  January,  and  can  tell  better  what  to 
do  about  the  OPA. 

2.  To  say  that  everyone  who  grows  some- 
thing on  a  farm,  or  makes  something  in  a 
factory.  In  America  is  entitled  to  the  costs 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
That  happens  to  be  the  basis  on  which  Amer- 
ica became  great,  and  on  which  we  won, 
the  war.  The  alternatlTe  to  national  ssclal- 
Ism.  of  which  Mr  Bowles  is  new  a  minor 
prophet. 

3.  To  say  that  when  any  of  the  8.000  OCO 
items  on  which  the  OPA  set  ceilir.ps  has 
reached  a  point  where  supply  equals  de- 
mand, the  ceiling  on  the  item  and  the  con- 
trols come  off  automatically,  not  when  the 
OPA  decides  It  Is  politically  good  to  teke 
them  off.  That  amendment  aras  not  well 
worded  in  the. House,  but  the  Intent  Is  only 
as  I  state  It,  nothing  more. 

4.  And  last  and  most  Important,  to  get  rid 
over  6  months  of  the  dangerous  consumer 
subsidy  program,  which  was  political  to  start 
with  and  historically  disas^us.  The  pro- 
gram benefits  no  one  except  for  temporary 
political  benefits.  It  delays  production  and 
normal  conditions  and  leads  an  added  ex- 
pense on  the  returning  veterans  and  on  fu- 
ture generations  and  Invites  inflation. 

Until  I  can  get  to  answering  the  fine  let- 
ters that  have  ccme  to  this  oDce  In  the 
past  3  weeks,  thto  will  have  to  be  a  blanket 
thank  you.  It  to  great  encouregement. 
It  Is  evidence,  as  I  said  last  week,  that  U:e 
people  have  decided  to  think  for  themselves. 
That  alone  will  save  representative  govern- 
ment, and  the  time  is  tragically  short. 


Our  Library  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REI^f  ARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATI\^E3 

Thursday.  May  16.  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely 
has  there  been  a  Federal  appointment 
more  thoroughly  fitting  and  appropriate 
than  the  appointment  of  our  present 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Evans.  His  exceptional  educational 
qualifications,  combined  with  a  magnetic 
personality  and  unusual  talents  as  an 
administrator  are  safe  guaranty  for  the 
advancement  and  steady  growth  of  the 
best-loved  Library  in  the  world.  The 
men  and  women  who  compose  his  staff 
include  persons  of  outstanding  com- 
petence for  tbelr  assignments,  qualified 
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by  training  and  experience  for  the  special 
and  diverse  services  they  are  called  upon 
to  render.  Indeed,  the  New  York  Times, 
commenting  editorially  on  the  Librar- 
ian's most  recent  annual  report,  on  May 
5,  concluded  that: 

The  Library  of  Congress  •  •  •  Is  obvl- 
cxisly  cttli  In  good  hands. 

Today,  the  Library  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  has  attained  to  that  distinc- 
tion for  two  paramount  reasons:  First, 
because  a  lesser  library  would  be  quite 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Congress  of  the  first  power  among  the 
nations  of  the  world;  second,  because  it 
has  scrupulously  reflected  those  require- 
ments both  in  its  purposes  and  in  its  pro- 
posals as  to  command  the  unswerving 
confidence  of  the  body  which  created  it. 
The  representatives  of  our  people  take 
a  natural  and  profound  pride  in  every 
opportunity  to  share  their  Library  with 
the  people,  and  thus  its  privileges  and 
influence  are  extended  into  every  com- 
munity in  the  land.  The  privileges  are 
great;  the  influence  is  wholly  good. 

Now.  in  our  willingness  to  lend  millions 
of  American  dollars  abroad,  let  us  pause 
to  consider  that  the  agencies  and  institu- 
tions of  our  own  Ctovernment  are  entitled 
to  claim  first  consideration  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  maintenance  and  prog- 
ress. They  are ,  after  all.  our  oldest 
and  most  steadfast  collaborators  in  the 
future  of  a  great  America.  As  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  prudence,  wisdom, 
and  foresight  impose  upon  us  a  solemn 
and  inescapable  duty  to  preserve  its 
strength  and  uphold  its  cause. 


Effect  of  Administration  Policies  on  MJIirg 
of  Wheat  and  Com 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TKNNXSSZK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
over  this  country  flour  mills  are  shutting 
down  and  thousands  of  men  are  being 
thrown  out  of  work.  This  deplorable 
condition  is  caused  by  the  unwise  policy 
of  the  administration  in  shipping  wheat 
instead  of  flour  to  foreign  countries  for 
relief  purposes.  By  milling  the  wheat  in 
this  country,  the  mills  can  be  kept  run- 
ning, their  employees  can  be  kept  at 
work,  and  the  wheat  bran  so  necessary 
for  dairy  feed  can  be  kept  at  home. 

Common  sense  can  and  should  be  a-^ed 
In  carrying  out  our  tremendous  relief 
program.  If  a  serious  food  shortage 
occurs  in  this  country.  I  know  of  no  one 
to  whom  we  can  look  for  help.  We  can 
best  help  others  by  conserving  food  for 
our  own  people  and  by  keeping  our  own 
people  at  work. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks  a 
telegram,  one  of  many.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  93  employees  of  J.  Allen 
Smith  b  Co.,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  the 
largest  flour  mill  in  the  South  protesting 
action  of  this  administration,  creating 
unemployment  by  shipping  wheat  in- 
stead of  flour. 


I  also  include  as  part  of  these  remarks 
a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Peters,  president 
of  Peters  &  Bradley  Mill  Co..  of  Knox- 
ville. Tenn.  This  is  the  only  mill  in 
Knoxville  which  produces  com  meal. 
Thousands  of  people  in  Knoxville  and 
vicinity  rely  on  corn  meal  for  their  daily 
bread.  The  OPA,  by  advancing  the 
price  of  corn  28  cents  per  bushel  without 
increasing  the  ceiling  price  of  meal  so  as 
to  enable  this  mill  to  produce  meal,  has 
driven  meal  into  the  black  market  in 
that  section  of  the  country.  This  mill 
has  been  driven  out  of  business  in  the 
production  of  meal,  and  thousands  of 
its  customers  must  now  turn  to  those 
who  bootleg  corn  meal. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows; 

KNOXVILLE.  Tenn.,  May  14,  1946. 
Hon.  John  Jennings.  Jr.. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  desire  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against 
the  present  policy  of  the  Go'.ernment  In  send- 
ing wheat  out  of  this  country  while  flour 
mills  remain  idle.  We  are  in  sympathy  with 
relief  program,  but  feel  it  is  unfair  to  work- 
ers of  this  country  in  creating  unemploy- 
ment by  shipping  wheat  instead  of  flour. 
Urgently  request  you  take  any  action  neces- 
sary to  change  present  policy  so  that  flour 
will  be  milled  in  this  country  to  prevent  wide- 
spread unemployment  which  is  now  go- 
ing on. 

A.  R.  Rutherford.   Floyd   Faulkner.  P. 
A.    Couch.    Elmer    Keelen.    George 
Shular.  Guy  Finley.  Frank  Davis, 
Edward  Neilson.  J.  A.  Davis.  James 
Williams.  Coye  Harrell,  E.  E.  Hen- 
drLT.  R.  A.  Collins.  Clyde  Mellon, 
W.  C.  Tyler.  Claude  Hobby.  R    B. 
Stricklan,  Jack  Jones,  J.  H.  Skeen, 
John    O.    Clevenger,    Carl    Miller. 
James  Stinnett.  Otis  Marshall,  Jr., 
Willet     Hartgrove.     Carl     Smith. 
James -Foust.  C.  E.  Morgan,  K.  D. 
Hall,  Floyd  Witt,  L.  E.  Witt.  Love 
Gay,    Jerry    Davis,    Ralph    Spears, 
Dlnnls   Willis.   Frank   Caval.   Clif- 
ford   Love,    Willie    Banks,    Ellsha 
Hill,   Ossle    Gash,   James    Holmes, 
Homas     Essie.     Anderson     Taylor, 
Julyus    Garner,    Herbert    Wyrick, 
James  H.  Reed,  Clyde  Reed.  Alum 
Mount.  John  E   Schaad,  Bill  Beel- 
er,  Emmet  Howerton.  Ray  Farmer, 
-    Herman  Anderson,  Jim  Williams, 
Ralph  Carmichael,  Vernon  Ogles- 
by,    W.    E.    Sheets.    G.    P.    Green, 
Alfred  Camara.  Raymond  Stephen- 
son. J.  C.   Sherfey,   W.  A.  Carter, 
Jolce  Warren,  Williamson,  Willard 
Manning.  H.  McDowell.  Willie  Ray, 
Robert  Smith,  Jeff  Smith,  Charles 
Howard,    Fred    M.    Howard,    Ray 
Miller,  Julian  Hood,  Roy  Curing- 
ton,  Wocdrow  Smith.  James  Ford, 
W.    C.    Sherrill,    William    Kooch, 
Luther  Smith,  W.  T.  Smith,  Geo. 
'     Kelley,     Charles     Lawson,     Jesse 
Beeler,  James  G.  Covington,  Jesse 
Smith,  Earl  E.  Bowers,  Sr.,  R.  W. 
Watkin,      Robert      Towns.      Sam 
Wright.  Jas.  H.  Reed.  Coy  Church- 
man. T.  F.  Byrd.  Omer  Smith,  J.  R. 
Ruffner. 


this  writing  we  have  had  no  reply.  Might 
add  that  before  wiring  Washington  we  tel>- 
phoned  the  local  office,  and  a'so  the  food 
administrator  office  In  NashvUle,  and  neither 
of  them  knew  anything  at  all. 
"Ralph  H.  Brown,  Price  Executive. 

•Cereals,     Feed,     and     Chemical     Price 
Branch.  OPA,  Federal  Office  Buildiig 
No.  1.  Washington,  D.  C: 
"With  corn  up  28  cents,  has  meal  celling 
been  raissd?    If  so,  how  much?" 

This  means,  of  course,  that  we  will  not 
grind  any  more  corn,  and  all  that  will  be 
ground  will  be  sold  on  the  black  market,  as 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  already.  Things  have 
gotten  to  such  a  pass  here  in  Knoxville  that 
we  have  discontinued  deliveries  of  meal,  and 
the  grocery  men  willingly  come  here  and  hf.ul 
away  what  little  we  can  let  them  have.  l)e- 
cause  there  Is  a  crying  demand  for  m?al 
which  cannot  be  met. 
Yours  truly. 

Peters  &  Br.*dley  Mill  Co., 
W.  E.  Peters,  President. 


Peters  &  Bradley  Mill  Co., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  May  14,  1946. 
Hon.  John  J.  Jennings,  Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Dear  Judge:  The  OPA  has  never  permitted 
us  to  advance  meal  in  line  with  their  3-cent 
advance  per  bushel  on  corn.  In  regard  to 
which  we  wrote  you  some  time  ago.  but  have 
now  put  into  effect  25  cents  per  bushel  raise 
on  com.  and  so  far  have  not  increased  the 
ceUing  price  on  meal.  Following  Is  a  copy  of 
the  telesram  we  sent  yesterday,  and  up  to 


Discrimination  Against  Independent  Labor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  16  {legislative  day  cf 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  usk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  open 
letter  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  New  Hampshire  Slioe 
Workers'  Union.  The  letter  is  signed  by 
Francis  J.  Mara,  business  agent,  tind 
gives  the  shoe  workers'  union's  views  re- 
specting discrimination  against  inde- 
pendent labor  groups. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

an  open  letter  to  the  congress  of  tkb 
united  states  of  america 
The  New  Hampshire 
Shoe  Workers'  Union. 
Manchester,  N.  H..  May  7.  1946. 
Senator  Styles  Bridges, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

During  the  past  2  weeks  a  series  of  meet- 
ings h£ve  been  held  in  Washington  between 
representatives  of  Independent  labor  in  the 
United  States  and  the  various  heads  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  Government.  Ap- 
proximately 146  delegates  were  In  personal 
attendance  at  these  meetings  and  numerous 
other  Independent  l&boT  groups  were  repre- 
sented by  proxy.  We  are  confident  that  we 
have  satisfied  those  with  whom  we  met  that 
independent  labor  is  not  only  an  Integral 
part  of  the  working  classes  but  actually  con- 
stitutes the  majority  group. 

The  purpKJse  of  these  meetings  was  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  leaders  In  Government 
the  existing  discrimination  in  labor  agencies 
of  Government  In  favor  of  AFL  and  CIO, 
which  actually  are  minority  groups  In  labor. 
Numerous  Instances  were  cited  of  vicious 
acts  of  discrimination  against  independent 
labor,  and  the  further  fact  that  minority  ele- 
ments were  practically  in  control  of  all  legis- 
lation, rules,  and  regulations  affecting  the 
rights  of  the  working  classes  In  America. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Pres.dent 
of  the  United  States  to  eliminate  this  para- 
dox now  existing  in  our  democracy.  Sug- 
gestions have  been  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  representatives  of  Independent  labor 
in  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  National  Wage 
Stabilization  Board;   and  other  agencies  of 
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Government  administering  labor  laws.  Fur- 
thermore, we  have  asked  the  President  to 
consider  the  plight  of  the  majority  element 
In  labor  in  all  programs  of  future  labor  legis- 
lation and  to  immediately  end  the  existing 
policy  which  is  admittedly  being  dominated 
by  the  minority  interests  as  represented  by 
AFL  and  CIO. 

In  the  war  which  we  have  just  won,  the 
records  of  industry  reflect  the  efforts  of  ell 
labor  In  reaching  fabulous  standards  cf  pro- 
duction. If  we  are  to  expect  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  goal  of  full  production  so  that  all 
peoples  of  the  world  may  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
sheltered  properly,  due  recognition  must  be 
given  to  Independent  labor. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  every  Member 
of  Congress,  in  taking  the  oath  of  office 
pledged  himself  to  abide  by  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  our  great  country. 
Knowing  this  to  be  true,  we  again  call  upon 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  see  that  everyone 
in  labor  Is  given  equal  rights  and  protection 
under  the  law,  and  to  discontinue  the  pres- 
ent favoritism  shown  members  of  AFL  and 
CIO  affiliates.  It  is  only  through  such  a  pro- 
gram that  a  democratic  state  can  survive. 

The  people  cf  these  United  States  are  look- 
ing to  jx)u  as  their  Representatives  in  Govern- 
ment to  formulate  a  program  so  that  discrim- 
ination In  any  walk  of  life  for  any  reason,  be 
It  race,  color,  creed,  or  membership  In  labor 
groups  wiU  not  be  tolerated.  Our  Nation 
must  progress  if  mankind  Is  to  sunive.  but 
progress  can  only  develop  on  an  aggressive 
basis  If  we  all  work  together  in  harmony  and 
with  common  principles,  common  objectives, 
and  the  common  understanding  of  the  equal 
rights  of  all  citizens  of  these  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  J.  Mara, 

Business  Agent. 


Fuif  and  Gaw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE"  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  able  and  interesting  editorial  en- 
titled "Pang  and  Claw,"  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FANG  AND  CLAW 

(From  Webster's  International  Unabridged 
Dictionary:  Fang:  A  long  sharp  tooth  by 
which  the  prey  of  an  animal  Is  seized  and  held 
or  torn;  to  strike  fangs  into.  Claw:  A  sharp 
nail  on  the  toe  of  an  animal;  to  pull,  tear, 
scratch,  scrape,  seize,  clutch,  dig,  or  make 
with  as  with  claws  or  nails.) 

In  stating  to  the  Louisiana  Law  Institute 
here.  In  his  admirable  address  Friday  night, 
that  the  American  people  have  abdicated  their 
authority  and  are  content  to  let  labor  disputes 
be  settled  by  "the  law  of  fang  and  claw." 
nationally  distinguished  Federal  Judge  John 
C.  Knox,  of  New  York,  pointed  bluntly  to  a 
national  situation  that  stems  directly  from 
lack  of  courage  In  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment and  lack  of  action  among  the  people  to 
Inspire— or  compel — courage  among  their 
political  leaders. 

The  law  of  fang  and  claw  is  simply  the  law 
of  the  jungle — of  snarling  wolf  pecks,  destroy- 
ing each  other,  of  the  tiger  slaughtering  the 
lamb  and  of  survival  not  of  the  fittest  but  of 


the  most  ruthless.  That  condition  rapidly  la 
spreading  Itaelf  through  our  national  Indus- 
trial structure  In  a  vicious  circle  made  at 
Washington  willingness  to  do  more  and  more 
of  whatever  a  few  national  labor  leaden  de- 
mand, of  labor  leadership  willingness  to  take 
whatever  it  can  get  by  whatever  means  are 
most  handy,  and  public  indifference  to  what 
Is  going  on. 

All  of  this  has  brought  about  what  la — to 
use  another  of  Judge  Knox's  phrases — *'» 
tortured  and  troubled  nation."  As  a  solu- 
tion, the  Federal  Jurist  siiggests  that  labor 
disputes  Involving  Interstate  commrrce 
shou.'d  be  settled,  after  all  other  pencrful 
means  have  failed,  tn  Federal  courts  where 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Jurists  inherently  ti;ms 
to  a  clear  national  perspective  rather  than 
to  the  dog-eat-dog  view  that  marks  so  much 
of  present  so-called  "negotiations  '  In  labor 
disputes. 

Tlie  fact  that  such  a  suggestion  comes 
from  Judge  Knox  gives  added  weight  to  It. 
He  Is  not  merely  "a"  Federal  judge,  but  the 
senior  Judge  of  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  moet  Important  in 
the  national  Federal  Judicial  system.  He 
Is  respected  throughout  the  Federal  bench 
and  in  National  and  SUte  bar  associations, 
a  student  of  authority  on  all  of  the  fleldji  of 
jtirisprudence.  Aside  from  his  standing  as 
a  judge,  he  is  well  known  as  an  author  on 
legal  matters.  Among  his  writings  ar«  the 
books.  A  Judge  Ccmes  of  Age  and  Order 
in  the  Court.  Just  Justice,  an  article  by 
Judge  Knox  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
during  the  war  years,  attracted  much  favor- 
able attention. 

Judge  Knox's  proposal  for  Federal  court 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  can  become 
reality  only  through  a  far  greater  display  of 
courage  in  the  Washington  Government  and 
action  among  the  public  as  a  whole  than 
has  been  evident  in  the  past  decade,  during 
which  the  law  of  fang  and  claw  became  so 
prevalent  In  labor  disputes.  The  »ecord  of 
the  New  Deal  In  constantly  yielding  to  labor 
Is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  It  Is 
being  carried  on  In  the  present  administra- 
tion. Congress  has  followed,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  but  one  course  in  the  past  decade 
In  relation  to  legislation  to  prevent  or  con- 
,  trol  labor  disputes  and  their  terribly  de- 
structive effect  on  national  economy.  The 
House  occasionaly  passes  a  bUl  really  worth 
while,  but  the  Senate  either  pigeonholes 
It  In  a  committee  or  emasculates  it  before 
passage. 

What  is  needed  is  more  men  In  Congress 
willing  to  show  the  courage  shown  by  Sen- 
ator John  H.  Ovektcn  of  Louisiana  in  his 
recent  sharp  rebuke  to  WUllam  Green,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Called  on  to  vote  as  Green  demanded.  Sen- 
ator Overton  stlngingly  informed  Mr.  Green 
that  his  vote  would  be  cast  "as  my  conscience 
dictates"  and  it  is  being  cast  that  way. 

The  incident  which  brought  about  Sen- 
ator Overton's  sharp  statement  to  Mr.  Green 
forms  a  part  cf  the  general  national  situation 
which  Judge  Knox  referred  to  In  his  use  of 
the  phrase,  "the  law  of  fang  and  claw."  Sim- 
ply because  Senator  Ovxxtoif  dared  to  refuse 
to  be  coerced  by  the  vote  demands  of  litbor 
le^aders.  an  A.  F.  of  L.  official  from  the  .'East 
came  to  the  Louisiana  Federation  of  Liibor 
convention  at  Alexandria  to  unloose  oral 
fangs  and  claws  in  an  attack  of  the  type  that 
only  a  professional  denouncer  could  or  wiiuld 
make. 

Senator  Overton  had  the  courage  to  light 
back,  but  too  few  in  Washington  are  willing 
to  do  that.  Judge  Knox  has  offered  a  logi- 
cal solution — the  substitution  of  Federal  law 
and  Federal  adjudication  as  a  substitute  for 
the  law  of  the  jungle  and  settlement  that 
comes  only  In  destruction  of  one  or  both  dis- 
putants. Labor  itself  should  support  his  pro- 
posal for  the  law  of  fang  and  claw  playu  no 
favorites  and  In  the  end  those  who  use  it  also 
find  themselves  facing  destruction  under  It. 

The  Louisiana  Law  Institute,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  John  H.  Tucker,  Jr ,  of 


Shreveport  and  Mont«  Lemann  of  New  Or- 
lean*,  rapidly  and  rightly  Is  growing  In  es- 
teem throughout  Louisiana,  not  only  in  legal 
circles  but  in  lay  circles  as  well.  A  typical 
example  of  why  this  Is  so  is  illustrated  by 
that  fine  organisation  perruading  JxtOf^e 
Knox  to  use  Its  meeting  In  Shreveport  m  the 
time  and  place  to  deliver  such  a  magnificent 
and  momentous  address,  with  lu  national 
and  even  Interaational  Implications. 


Vote— It  Is  Your  Patriotic  Duty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nXTS 

Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  make  a  start  in  taking  an  ear- 
nest interest  in  self-rule,  and  thereby  in- 
sure for  the  future  generations  the  im- 
planting of  a  mighty  good  habit— that 
of  being  a  real  good  citizen.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous responsibility  to  t>e  a  citizen.  Your 
first  ethical  duty  in  the  field  of  public 
service  is  your  duty  as  a  voter.  Use,  pro- 
tect, and  cherish  this  right. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  we  must  vcte.  Democracy  de- 
pends upwn  It.  A  democracy  is  a  group 
of  people  who  get  together  in  a  common 
enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  governing 
themselves. 

Registered  adult  citizens,  regardless  of 
property  or  poverty,  may  vote.  Our 
wishes  can  be  best  expressed  through  the 
ballot.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a  king  or  of 
nobility  to  have  a  part  in  our  govern- 
ment. 

We.  as  American  voters,  should  not  be 
derelict  in  our  duty,  and  we  must  not 
be  negligent  about  taking  part  in  our 
elections.  Under  a  democratic  system 
of  government  like  ours,  the  character 
of  the  government  Is  largely  what  the 
voters  make  it.  Every  voter  is  a  part  of 
the  government.  As  such,  he  has  a  dis- 
tinct moral  duty  to  exercise  his  fran- 
chise in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about 
the  best  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

As  a  result  of  50  years  of  agitation  by 
those  who  felt  that  the  discrimination 
against  women  was  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable the  nineteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  giving 
women  equal  suffrage  with  men.  Since 
then  women  have  taken  a  deep  Interest 
in  elections. 

You  mothers,  fathers,  wives,  sweet- 
hearts, and  relatives  of  veterans  should 
remember  that  the  ballot  is  just  as  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  good  gov- 
ernment In  time  of  v/ar  and  peace  as 
arms  and  a  willing  soldier  in  time  of 
war,  especially  when  our  servicemen 
have  been  sacrificing  their  lives  for  the 
freedoms  we  enjoy. 

There  should  be  no  indifference  on  our 
part.  If  popular  government  is  to  be  a 
success,  we  must  have  an  electorate,  not 
only  intelligent  and  honest  but  also  wide 
awake  and  vigilant  at  all  times. 

Among  the  greatest  dangers  of  popu- 
lar government  are  indifference  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  voters.  We 
should  be  greatly  concerned  about  the 
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failure  of  our  friends  to  vote.  You 
should  contribute  your  share  by  going  to 
the  polls  and  voting  and  urging  your 
neighbors  to  do  likewise. 

We  have  no  right  to  criticize  unless  we 
do  take  part  in  elecUons.  To  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  official  activities  of  our 
Government  is  a  patriotic  duty,  privi- 
lege, and  opportunity  no  citizen  can  af- 
ford to  shirk  because  the  majority  rule  is 
determined  by  the  will  of  the  people. 


Socialized  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  mSBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  include  a  radio  address  by 
Upton  Close,  on  the  subject  of  socialized 
medicin«k 

Mr.  Speakei .  a  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  having  extensive  hearings 
on  the  national  health  program.  This 
national  health  program  is  nothing 
more  than  socialized  medicine.  Social- 
ized medicine  prevails  in  every  country 
that  has  regimentation  of  its  people.  It 
is  a  foreign  ideology,  and  does  not  spring 
from  the  desires  of  the  great  mass  of 
people  in  this  country. 

If  socialized  medicine  was  to  be 
adopted  in  America,  it  would  mean  the 
end  of  your  family  physician.  It  would 
mean  the  end  of  high  quality,  personal- 
ized medical  care.  It  would  require  8 
or  10  billion  dollars  to  operate,  and  an 
increase  of  2  to  3  hundred  thousand  on 
our  Federal  payroll. 

I  trust  that  the  members  of  this  Con- 
gress, when  they  return  home  this  sum- 
mer, will  make  a  special  effort  to  inquire 
of  their  constituents  if  they  desire  so- 
cialized medicine. 

The  address  of  Upton  Close  follows: 

It  Is  hard  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.    It  is  just  as  hard  to  make  a  de- 
cent orderly  world  out  of  a  mass  of  com- 
promises, betrayals  of  principle,  and   nose-  ? 
poking  into  things  that  are  none  of  our  busi-  / 
ness  or  too  big  for  us  to  handle.    Out  of  our  * 
inability    to    handle   situations   far    too    bigf 
for  any  one  nation  comes  the  statesmanship 
of  the  easy  way.     In  the  end  it  turns  outt 
to  be  the  hard  way. 

As  an  example,  you  now  have  the  United 
States  asked  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  mess  - 
over  Palestine  while  the  Aralw  appeal  to 
RuflBia  Don't  forget  the  Communists  and 
lo-called  liberals  have  been  telling  us  per- 
sistently that  the  Russian  dictatorship  was 
the  only  true  friend  of  the  Jews. 

Because  cur  leaders  took  the  easy  way.  as 
it  seemed  to  them,  of  making  other  peoples' 
wars  our  wars  and  yet  selling  the  innocent 
voter  the  idea  that  other  people  woiUd  fight 
those  wars,  we  are  now  in  unsolvable  messes 
In  Europe  and  Asia.  Then  we  took  the  easy 
way  in  Yugoslavia,  and  the  result  is  an  im- 
possible arrangement  or  splitting  the  terri- 
tory arotuid  Trieste  which,  of  course,  will 
make  us  stUl  more  trouble  in  the  long  run 
unless  we  abandon  the  whole  picture.  Now 
Jimmy  Byrnes  is  unable  to  get  any  definite 
peace  treaties  out  of  Russia  and  Russia's  pup- 
pat  Ifandst  goTernments  which  do  not  want 


Europe  to  settle  down  until  it  first  turns 
Marxist.  So  Secretary  Byrnes  takes  the  easy 
way  of  proposing  a  25-year.  Joint  four -power 
mUitary  occupation  of  Germany,  a  thing 
utterly  impossible  in  the  light  of  history, 
but  good  for  a  lot  of  hard  trouble  before 
we  finally  get  out,  or  go  In  for  a  third 
European  war. 

Roosevelt  the  second  took  the  easy  way  of 
winning  elections  by  coddling  aggressive  labor 
bosses  in  order  to  get  labor  votes  in  huge 
chunks.  Harry  Truman  took  the  easy  way 
of  avoiding  offense  to  labor  bosses,  however 
unreasonable,  and  proposing  wage  increases 
under  price  restraints  which  squeezed  the 
life  out  of  American  production.  But  what  is 
the  result?  We  now  face  th-  very  real  pos- 
sibility cf  not  partial  but  actually  complete 
paralysis  of  American  production,  transpor- 
tation and  distribution,  and  Harry  Truman 
and  those  who  encouraged  him  are  finding 
out  now  hard  the  easy  way  can  become. 

There  will  be  a  turn  against  this  false 
statesmanship.  The  question  simply  is: 
How  hard  do  we  hit  the  bumps  before  the 
American  people  turn  against  this  philosophy 
of  the  easy  way? 

We  should  have  some  tests  this  coming 
week  in  the  Senate  on  the  British  loan,  and 
the  renewal  of  OPA  authority,  and  in  a  Sen- 
ate committee  on  one  more  amazing  scheme 
which  I  want  to  analyze,  namely,  the  scheme 
for  state  medicine. 

Senator  Whixlir's  remark  that  if  the 
British  loan  Is  voted  it  will  be  put  over  by 
the  Russian  scare,  seems  quite  Justified. 
Senator  Vandenberg  says  he  is  utterly  puzzled 
as  to  whether  advancing  the  money  will  help 
Britain  and  the  world,  or  th-  exact  opposite. 
So  he  adopts  the  theory  never  before  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  a  banker,  "When  in  doubt, 
lend  the  money." 

If  we  are  voting  $4,000,000,000  to  Britain 
because  we  are  scared  of  the  Russian 
dictatorship,  we  ou?ht  to  stop  and  think  the 
whole  deal  over  again.  The  real  logic  of  our 
scare  is  "lat  in  the  course  of  Russian  crack- 
down on  the  far-flung  British  Empire  we  will 
appear  as  protectors  of  that  Empire  and  be 
drawn  over  to  Stalin's  side  of  the  world  to 
fight  for  the  British  Empire.  By  Just  what 
reasoning  could  $4,000,000,000  advanced  to 
Britain  save  us  from  clashing  with  Russia? 
It  would  take  a  hundred  times  $4.0C0.0C0.0C0, 
plus  the  rest  of  the  men  of  the  white  race, 
to  make  the  British  Empire  so  strong  that 
Russian  Imperialists  would  leave  it  alone. 
As  the  easy  way  to  avoid  war  with  Russia,  the 
loan  to  Britain  will  soon  turn  out  to  be  the 
hard  way. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  seen.  In  the 
past  week  something  that  could  mean  the 
end  of  our  Republic.  Paid  clerks  and  admin- 
istrators of  a  Government  bureau,  the  OPA, 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  go  over  the  head 
of  Congress,  which  is  their  employer,  in  an 
attempt  to  stampede  citizens  into  reversing 
a  policy  voted  by  one  House  of  Congress.  It 
Is  the  most  flagrant  thing  yet  see  in  this 
Republic.  A  glaring  example  of  how  bu- 
reaucracy wedges  Itself  into  free  government 
and  turn^  it  into  totalitarianism! 

I  think  our  people  sense  that  they  can't 
set  prices  at  less  than  the  money  is  now 
worth.  They  know  that  they  can't  force 
house  owners  and  producers  and  distributors 
to  take  losses  any  longer.  They  know  that 
If  they  bluff  Congress  to  continue  the  old- 
style  OPA  it  will  ruin  busineso  and  confiscate 
property  and  destroy  that  basic  right  of  own- 
ership which  caused  men  to  leave  England 
and  found  this  Nation.  Of  course,  there's 
logic  in  it  for  Marxists  who  want  to  turn 
our  Republic  into  a  totalitarian  state,  but 
for  the  rest  of  us  it's  Just  another  case  of 
tailing  the  easy  way  that  soon  turns  out  to 
be  the  hard  way. 

The  propaganda  of  the  Marxists  and  the 
arguments  of  their  fellow-traveling  liberals 
are  handed  out  ready-made  for  comrades  of 
Communist  cells  and  Just  frightened  good 
people    to    mall    to    Congressmen.    IX    such 


methods  actually  stampede  Congress,  then 
a  formula  has  been  proved  lor  destroying 
representative  government  in  this  counUy. 
Come  now.  to  another  example  of  a  Gov- 
ernment bureau  stepping  out  to  change  one 
whole  free  profession— medicine— into  a  reg- 
imented unit  which  would  fit  into  a  totali- 
tarian government.  The  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Is 
a  very  obscure  official.  You  may  not  even 
know  that  he  or  his  office  exists.  But  you 
wiU  know  If  biUs  now  having  hearings  before  . 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  should  pass. 
The  Surgeon  General  will  then  become  the 
dictator  over  all  public  health  and  hospitals,  •• 
the  physical  and  mental  care  of  all  children 
to  21,,  and  the  medical,  nursing,  and  dental 
professions.  He  will  receive  and  disliurse 
somewhere  between  5  and  16  percent  of  all 
the  incomes  up  to  $3,600  earned  in  the  United 

States  .  ^  , 

The  name  of  the  present  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
is  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  and  those  who  inow 
say  that  he  is  a  good  man  In  his  place.  Un- 
doubtedly there  should  be  more  study,  under  ^ 
his  direction,  of  the  present  public  health 
needs  In  various  parts  of  the  United  S'.ates, 
and  few  of  us  object  to  more  Joint  Federal 
and  State  assistance  for  those  of  small  means 
and  residents  of  backward  areas,  provided 
who  might  succeed  him  is  compstent  to  su- 
pervise and  subsidize  $4  OOO.OOO.COO  worth  of 
medical  research,  education,  and  what  Is 
called  medical  Insurance,  which  would  take 
into  its  pay  most  of  the  doctors  of  the 
United  States  or  drive  them  out  of  practice. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  Insurance  at 
all.  but  an  official  medical  service  that  we 
are  asked  to  supply  ourselves  at  the  cost 
of  the  doctors,  medicine,  and  hospitals  plus 
another  million  or  two  social  workers  added 
to  the  Federal  pay  roll  to  supervise  both  ub 
and  the  doctors. 

In  truly  totalitarian  fashion  the  Sxugeon 
General  would  have  a  board  of  16  medical  ad- 
visers picked  by  himself  whop  he  could 
change  or  Ignore  at  will.  He  and  his  millions 
of  bureaucrats  would  pass  upon  every  local 
contract  made  with  physicians;  to  serve  us. 
The  bill  provides  four  different  kinds  of^con- 
tracts  for  doctors  and  dentlstsiand  niirses, 
from  a  straight  wage-hour  basis  to  a|  per- 
capita-run-througji-the-mill  bails.  i 

New  Deal  lawyers  haven't  yet|flgure(jl  out 
how  such  contracts  could  be  dr^n  andj  kept 
■  put.  since  some  doctors  In  eacq  community 
would  be  wanting  to  change  as  feoon  asl  each 
contract  was  drawn.  You  can  Isee  that  the 
Surgeon  General  would  be  a  ve^y  busy  |  man. 
On  December  10  last,  Dr.  Parran  pUt  the 
civil  servants  of  our  Public  Health  Service 
on  notice  that  they  were  to  ajdvocat^  this 
amazing  totalitarian  program  in  their  public 
statements.  When  the  very  cream  of  oiur 
civil  service  can  thus  be  throwra  into  ctimtro- 
versial  propaganda  for  InnovtJtlons  to  our 
system,  the  last  sanctum  of  purity  In  govern- 
ment has  indeed  been  vlolatedi  In  the  face 
of  this  Senator  Murrat,  backed  by  Sf^nator 
Pepper,  had  the  brazenness  to  denounce  doc- 
tors as  "prejudiced  witnesses"  and  to  fisk  an 
Investigation  of  those  lobbying  against  the 
bin.  He  dropped  it  fast  enough  when  Sen- 
ator Taft  called  for  investlgjttion  of  those 
lobbying  for  the  bill.  Now  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  asked 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  conduct  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  the  groups  lobbying  for  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill,  Senate  1050  and  Senate 
1606. 

It  is  a  long-laid  and  complicated  scheme. 
Each  particular  step  is  phrased  in  snide  lan- 
guage, which  refrains  from  revealing  the  en- 
tire scheme.  For  instance,  in  all  the  186 
pages  of  printed  text  of  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dtngell  bill  the  additional  4-percent  social 
security  tax  out  of  pay  envelopes,  plus  4  per- 
cent on  employer  and  5  percent  on  the  man 
who  works  for  himself,  is  never  mentioned 
as  such.    Through  this  ruse  the  bill  support- 
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ers  managed  to  evade  the  congressional  com- 
mittee dealing  with  taxes  and  revenues  and 
engineered  the  bill  into  the  Senate  commit- 
tee on  labor  relations — a  committee  notori- 
ously packed  with  champions  of  Russia,  and 
persons  Influenced  by  Marxist  philosophy. 
Another  piece  is  fitted  into  the  puzzle  by  the 
Pepper  bill,  which  woiUd  likely  give  our  bu- 
reaucrats authority  to  take  away  from  par- 
ents and  churches  all  influence  over  our 
children  as  completely  as  was  done  In  Russia. 

There  Is  in  the  bill,  in  language  carefully 
obscure,  a  provision  which  goes  completely 
outside  of  medicine  and  health  and  reshapes 
the  whole  structure  of  Government  social- 
security  financing.  Apparently  It  throws  Into 
one  pot  the  $8,000,000,000  or  so  per  year  to 
be  taken  for  health  insurance,  so-called,  and 
the  several  billion  dollars  already  being  taken 
for  social  security. 

Thus  the  bill  seems  designed  to  slip  over 
what  Congress  and  even  the  President  re- 
cently refused,  In  view  of  present  wage  and 
production  conditions — namely,  the  doubling 
cr  quadrupling  of  the  social-security  funds 
taken  from  the  earning  public  and  put  on 
the  books  of  the  spendthrift  United  States 
Treasury.  The  Treasurj-  spends  the  money— 
the  people  have  figures  to  their  credit. 

The  scheme  is  very  Inequable,  as  are  all 
Marxist  schemes,  penalizing  hard-working 
families  which  have  more  than  one  wage 
earner.  Yet  those  who  earn  more  than  $3,600 
F«r  year  pay  nothing  on  income  above  that 
amount.  The  whole  financing  scheme  is  full 
of  loopholes  which  would  make  endless  busi- 
ness for  lawyers,  just  like  all  New  Deal 
measures.    This  onfe,  however,  takes  the  cake. 

What  is  this  wonderful  scheme  designed  to 
accomplish?  The  public-health  record  of 
United  States  citizens  is  now  twice  as  good  as 
that  of  British  citizens  who  have  state  medi- 
cine, and  three  times  as  good  as  that  of  Ger- 
mans, who  had  it  longer  than  anybody  else. 
Our  rejects  for  military  service.  Including 
duplications,  was  38  percent— including 
mental  patients  and  the  deformed — against 
the  British  record  of  50  percent  with  lower 
standards.  America's  medical  bill  under  the 
patient's  free  choice  of  doctor  and  physician 
fee  system  Is  the  lowest  per  capita  In  the 
world,  and  voluntary  Insurance  plans  which 
now  cover  about  one-third  of  our  popula- 
tion can  reduce  It  still  lower  If  the  free 
choice  exists  to  throw  out  "gold  brlckers." 
which  can't  be  done  under  state  service.  New 
Zealand  finds  state  medicine  such  a  crush- 
ing financial  burden  and  such  a  political  foot- 
ball that  New  Zealand's  health  minister  has 
arked  his  country's  medical  association  to 
figure  out  a  nongovernmental  system.  Of 
cotuse.  employers  simply  could  not  raise 
salaries  4  percent  and  workers  simply  could 
not  have  another  4  percent  taken  out  of  their 
pay  envelopes  under  present  Industrial  con- 
ditions, or  any  In  sight. 

Where  was  this  wonderful  scheme  born? 
Well,  I  guess  we  can  accept  its  daddy's  own 
boast.  The  Communist  organization  known 
as  the  International  Labor  Office  claims  to 
have  fathered  It  and  fostered  It  through  our 
Marxist -influenced  labor  groups.  It  has 
been  prepared  and  written  by  social  work- 
ers rather  than  medical  men,  and  Its  cock- 
eyed financing  is  the  brainchild  of  the  re- 
search department  of  our  social  security 
board— naniely,  Isadore  Palk.  Michael  Davis, 
Arthur  Altmeyer  and  comrades. 

A  doctor  In  my  family,  who  has  worked 
25  years  in  the  Veterans  Service  and  hates 
It  for  Its  red  tape  and  low  grade  medical 
standards,  says  that  this  bill  would  reduce 
all  medicine  and  hospitalization  to  what 
our  most  unfortunate  veterans  are  getting. 
But,  he  says  hell  go  along  If  theyll  put 
doctors  on  salaries  of  what  they  are  worth 
compared  to  the  lawyers  and  radio  commen- 
tators and  other  ballyhooers  for  state  medi- 
cine who,  be  thinks,  should  also  have  their 
professions  taken  over  and  their  salaries 
fixed  at  something  like  what  they  are  worth. 


I  hope  there  will  be  other  opportunities 
rather  than  actual  necessities  for  >ne  to 
describe  to  you  both  the  destructive  and 
ridiculous  angles  of  this  scheme  to  "xitaU- 
tarianize  the  most  Independent  and  re- 
sponsible jHtjfession  in  civUized  society— 
our  medical  profession.  But  I  know  you 
begin  to  understand  what's  going  on,  and 
you  begin  to  sense  what  a  free  society  needs 
to  do  to  save  its  freedom. 


Out  of  the  Dog  Koase 

EXTENSION  OP  REM/RKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA-nVBS 

Thursday.  May  16.  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
trend  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  this 
country  to  fully  recognize  the  riBhtful 
place  in  our  economic  structure  of  busi- 
ness— large  and  small. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  New 
Deal,  it  was  a  popular  indoor  sport  to 
attack  big  business  as  such  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  its  practices  were  ethical. 

A  few  days  ago.  I  read  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  record  of  bu.siness 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Dexter  T. 
Duggan,  a  prominent  businessman  of 
Bemidji,  Minn.,  In  my  own  home  dis- 
trict. The  editorial  appeared  under  the 
heading  "Guest  editorial "  in  the  Bemidji 
Pioneer  on  April  22.  1946. 

It  is  reprinted  herewith: 

otrr  or  thx  doc  housz 

We  think  it  high  time  for  bvislnesf.  big 
and  little,  to  come  rushing  forth  from  the 
dog  house  of  public  opinion  and  claim  its 
rightful  place  in  the  sun  of  approbation  of 
this  country  of  ours. 

We  anger  at  the  propaganda  ol  the  bureau- 
crats in  Washington  who  ridicule  buHlness 
In  general  when  we  think  of  the  manE>er  in 
which  management  came  to  the  fore  and 
accomplished  such  feats  of  production  that 
has  the  rest  of  the  world  aghast  at  their 
magnitude. 

We  tire  of  cabinet  officers  of  that  type 
who  state  publicly  that  the  auto  Incustry 
can  afford  15-percent  wage  increases  in  1946 
and  25  percent  in  1947  "after  careful  study  " 
and  encourage  a  long  and  costly  series  of 
strikes,  and  who  later  state  "the  study  ttrging 
wage  boosts  without  increases  in  prices  was 
only  proposed  in  a  magazine  article  written 
by  an  obscure  Federal  employee." 

We  object  to  the  philosophy  of  central- 
ized Government  In  Washington  which  tells 
us  what  we  can  pay  for  things  and  creates 
an  unbalanced  condition  In  our  eccnomy 
with  resultant  confusion  and  hardship  on 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

We  resent  the  class  feeling  stirred  ap  by 
the  labor  unions  and  fostered  by  the  almin- 
istration  wherein  the  attainment  of  ^vealth 
is  held  up  to  scorn  and  derision. 

We  believe  that  the  United.  8tat«s  has 
achieved  the  highest  standard  of  living  by 
production  and  ingenuity  and  that  the  cor- 
rection of  our  present  national  hysteria  lies 
in  the  abolishment  of  our  present  bureau- 
ridden  system  and  the  unfettering  of  Amer- 
ican business. 

We  believe  that  the  people  should  take 
inventory  to  the  end  that  their  community 
stand  on  Its  own  two  feet  and  find  solutions 
for  their  problems  in  enterprise  and  work. 
We  cannot  continue  to  look-  upon  tho  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  never-ending  source 


of  financial  help  In  all  the  thliigs  we  wish 
to  do. 

When  we  speak  of  American  busincBt  w« 
mean  the  newsboy,  the  peanut  vendor,  the 
chimney  sweep,  the  piece  cutter  in  the  woods, 
the  small  retailer,  the  large  retailer,  the 
wholesaler,  the  service  industries,  the  Ifcrge 
and  small  corporations. 

We  should  all  remember  that  a  larfre  ror- 
poration  gets  large  only  because  it  u  efficirnt 
and  does  its  Job  well.  It  probably  started 
out  small' and-  couldn't  help  getting  large. 
Then,  too.  if  a  farmer  isn't  a  busineasman.  I 
don't  know  who  is.  In  fact,  if  he  isn't  a 
businessman  he  won't  be  a  farmer  long. 

Let  us  only  restrain  those  things  which 
are  tu-American  and  govern  only  these 
things  which  should  be  governed  impartially 
for  the  good  of  all. 

Let's  assume  our  full  responsibility  to  the 
end  that  reconversion  may  get  under  way 
Immediately  before  we  sUde  into  another 
ccstly  and  bitter  depression. 

America  must  produce  and  it  can't  do  It 
under  the  direction  of  the  present  muddling 
mob  which  is  now  floundering  around  in 
Washington. 


Sab  FraBci$co  Bay  Bridge 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  cAuroRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  interest  demonstrated  by 
the  press  and  people  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  with  reference  to  a  second 
crossing  of  San  Francisco  Bay  from  6an 
Francisco  to  Alameda  County,  and  under 
the  unanimous  cotisent  previously  grant- 
ed, I  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  editoria.  which  recently  ap-- 
peared  in  the  San  Francisco  News: 

Traditional  Navy  opposlUon  has  been  en- 
countered by  Congressman  Richako  Wbu:h 
in  his  efforts  to  secure  authorization  for  a 
Federal  study  of  a  new  transbay  crossing. 
In  their  initial  stages,  both  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oahland  and  the  Golden  Gate  Bridges 
were  held  to  be  against  Navy  policy.  Later, 
of  course,  this  opposition  was  withdrawn. 

The  Welch  proposal  is  that  studies  be  made 
of  both  a  third  brid^  and  the  Reber  plan  for 
a  system  of  earth-fill  embankments;  Navy  au- 
thorities answer  that  such  studies  arc  inad- 
visable at  this  time. 

It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine  a  titae  toon 
advisable  than  right  now  to  explore  the  pce- 
sibilitles  of  relieving  dangerous  and  exasper- 
ating congestion  on  the  Bay  Bridge  by  pro- 
viding another  means  of  crosshig  from  8ah 
Francisco  to  Alameda  County.  Week-end  and 
holiday  traffic  on  the  structure  now  far  sur- 
passes Its  capacity.  Motortots  are  naUta^tA 
painfully  of  the  unconscionable  detesrs  of 
the  old  auto  ferry  days. 

Obviously  nothing  can  be  done  locally  until 
approval  is  forthcoming  from  the  Navy  and 
Army.  That  is  why  Representative  Wflch 
asks  Congress  to  authorize  them  to  majce  the 
initial  investigation.  Why  they  should  be 
unwilling  or  reluctant  to  do  so  is  not  clear. 
If  there  are  valid  reasons  of  national  security 
why  a  third  bridge  or  the  Reber  plan  should 
not  cross  the  bay  it  seems  to  the  News  the 
fact  should  be  made  known  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  armed  serv- 
ices just  don't  want  to  be  bothered  to  make 
a  study  at  this  time,  that  is  an  attitude  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  San  Francisco  and  tlM 
bay  area. 


if 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  this  editorial 
was  being  written  officials  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  were  demonstrat- 
ing a  deeper  and  more  sympathetic  in- 
terest than  at  any  time  in  the  past  in  the 
Imperative  need  for  another  physical 
connection  between  the  peninsxila  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  mainland. 

The  Joint  Army-Navy  board  has  been 
appointed  and  full  and  open  hearings 
.will  take  place  in  San  Francisco  about 
August  1.  when  all  Interested  parties  will 
be  giveji  ample  opF>ortunity  to  present 
their  views. 


Tbe  Injustice  ^f  Taziog  Pensiont 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ia  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Ralph  L.  Van  Name,  secretary  to  the  New 
York  City  Employees'  Retirement  Sys- 
tem, which  appeared  in  the  Civil  Service 
Leader  on  Tuesday.  May  14.  1946: 

THE    INJUSTICE  OT   TAXING    PENSIONS 

The  Federal  taxation  of  public  employee 
pensions  la  ao  discriminatory  as  to  be  puni- 
tive, and  so  violative  of  the  integrity  of  pen- 
sions as  to  offend  the  basic  principle  cf  full 
security  on  which  pensions  are  founded. 

The  discrimination  consists  in  taxing  pub- 
lic employee  pensions  while  full  exemption  of 
social  security  pensions  is  granted,  up  to 
their  very  celling  of  |1,020  a  year  for  60.- 
000.000  present  or  potential  pensioners,  and 
exemption  up  to  91.440  for  700.000  railroad 
workers  under  the  railroad  retirement  law. 

Excluded  public-service  employees  consti- 
tute only  10  percent  of  the  total  gainfully 
employed  throughout  the  Nation.  They 
justly  feel  that  they  are  being  victimized  be- 
cause they  are  such  a  meager  minority. 

The  Integrity  of  a  pension  consists  of  its 
guaranteed  fixed  amount.  Under  public-em- 
ployee systems,  the  total  received  Is  generally 
known  as  the  retirement  allowance,  com- 
posed of  the  annuity,  which  the  employee 
finances  by  his  contributions,  and  the  pen- 
sion, the  part  which  the  Government  pro- 
vides. The  total  benefit  is  as  luuch  entitled 
to  tax  exemption  as  soctal-securtty  aflV  rail- 
road pensions,  which  also  are  based  partly 
on  employee  contributions. 

Under  a  Treasury  Department  ruling  and 
theory,  the  pension  is  taxed  as  soon  as  an 
•mour.t  equal  to  the  employees  own  money 
has  been  repaid,  his  annual  taxable  income 
meanwhile  being  rated  at  3  percent  of  that 
amount.  The  total  allowance  Is  normally 
scarcely  half  the  average  Income  on  which 
It  was  based,  so  he  has  to  live  on  less  than 
half  cf  former  average  income  and  frequently 
on  the  third,  suffering  the  whittling  away 
because  of  taxation  of  what  should  be  fixed 
Income. 

Remember,  too,  that  annuity  or  pension 
Income  is  unproductive  Income. 

Both  arguments — fixed  nature  and  unpro- 
ductive nature  of  pension  income — apply  as 
well  to  insurance-company  annuities. 

The  imposition  of  Income  tax  on  retired 
public  employees'  pensions  Is  not  the  result 
of  any  directive  of  Congress,  contrary  to  what 
some  Imagine.  Congress  simply  did  not  ex- 
pressly exempt  income  of  public  pensioners 


from  taxation,  and  that  Inspired  the  Treasury 
Department  practice  of  taxing  such  pensions. 
Yet  Congress  expressly  exempted  inherit- 
ances of  up  to  $60,000  from  Federal  taxation; 
and  when  long-lived  annuitants,  having  ex- 
hausted their  own  equities,  begin  to  draw  on 
the  forfeitures  to  the  fund  by  the  short-lived, 
they  are  drawing  Inheritances  which,  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  pensioners,  are  not 
taxed  at  all  below  a  value  of  160,000. 

There  Is  no  tenable  argument  for  retain- 
ing the  present  system  of  taxation  of  pen- 
sion and  annuity,  and  Congress  should  histen 
to  remedy  the  Treasury's  present  injustice 
to  public  employees,  which  Infliction  has  al- 
wpys  lacked,  and  still  lacks,  direct  Congres- 
sional sanction. 

Representative  Etjoene  J.  Keogh.  of  Kings 
County,  Introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  4=6,  to  give 
to  all  retired  employees  the  exemption  which 
90  percent  of  all  employees  now  have.  The 
bill  provides: 

"There  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income 
the  first  $1,440,  in  the  aggregate  for  each 
year,  of  all  retirement,  pension  and  annuity 
payments  including,  but  not  limited  to,  pay- 
ment under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance law — Social  Security  Act — received  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  by  a  retired  employee." 

Note  that  this  bill  does  not  pick  and 
choose  between  public  and  private  employee, 
but  applies  alike  to  all. 

Representative  William  T.  Byrne,  of  Al- 
bany, more  recently  Introduced  a  bill  to  ex- 
empt the  pensions  of  State,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal employees  up  to  $2,000. 

There  is  sound  principle  in  support  of 
greater  exemption  than  either  bill  carries, 
but  since  the  Federal  Government  has  pro- 
vided $1,020  and  $1,440  exemption  for  most 
pensions,  a  limited  amount  of  exemption  of 
pensions  and  annuities  generally  to  public 
employees  probably  stands  a  better  likelihood 
of  early  success. 

It  behooves  public  employees  to  bring 
quantity  and  quality  support  to  proposals 
for  no  less  pension  exemption  than  that  car- 
ried in  the  Keogh  bill.  Much  of  the  $60,000.- 
000  a  year  which  New  York  City  taxpayers 
are  contributing  to  make  possible  the  retire- 
ment of  Its  employees.  Instead  of  providing 
pensions  for  them.  Is  now  siphoned  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  through  Federal  Income 
taxation  of  pensions,  and  the  employees  who 
had  hoped  to  retire  at  the  ages  of  60  or  65 
years  find  themselves  compelled  to  remain 
until  age  70  In  order  to  build  up  the  addi- 
tional pension  necessary  to  produce  tax  in- 
come for  the  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
life  savings  made  by  them  and  on  their  be- 
half. Meanwhile,  most  of  the  12.000.000  vet- 
erans have  returned  from  the  wars.  These 
veterans'  prospects  of  public  Jobs  are  dimmed 
by  aged  public  employees,  who  are  reluc- 
tantly compelled  by  a  discriminatory  Federal 
Income-tax  paUcy  to  continue  In  their  pcsi- 
tlons  beyond  a  iweful  age.*'** 


Rights  of  Veterans  Under  Surplus 
Property  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  new  jerset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  a 
release  from  the  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion advising  veterans  how  they  can  best 
exercise  their  rights  under  the  recent 


amendment  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 
which  is  designed  by  Congress  to  help 
veterans  get  some  of  tbe  vast  stores  of 
surplus  materials  which  the  Government 
has  for  sale. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  accomplish  its  purpose  and  really  get 
some  material  into  the  hands  of  veterans 
who  need  it  and  are  entitled  to  it.  I  think 
every  Member  of  Congress  has  been  bit- 
terly disappointed  in  the  way  this  act 
has  been  working  in  the  past.  I  realize 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  goods  that  vet- 
erans apply  for  are  not  sufiBcient  to  go 
around,  but  in  too  many  other  cases  vet- 
erans have  been  run  all  around  the  coun- 
try on  promises  of  obtaining  materials 
only  to  find  that  anything  worth  while 
has  been  snapped  up  by  other  buyers, 
who  had  no  right  whatever  to  deprive 
our  servicemen  of  the  things  which  Con- 
gress intended  they  should  have. 

I  am  distributing  to  servicemen  in  my 
district  the  information  contained  in  this 
release  of  the  War  Assets  Administration 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  helpful  to 
them.  I  am  going  IIq  ask  them  to  advise 
me  in  instances  whet'e  they  are  not  able 
to  obtain  available  supplies,  so  that  I  can 
report  their  diflflculties  to  the  congres- 
sional committees  now  investigating  dis- 
tribution of  materials  by  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  hope  we  will  find  no  more  instances 
where  department  stores  are  buying  ma- 
terials and  selling  them  at  a  profit,  while 
veterans  are  begging  for  them  without 
avail. 

The  release  of  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration follows: 

How  Veteran  Can  Exercise  His  Rights  Under 
Surplus  Propertt  Act,  as  Amended 

Amendment  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
provides  for  setting  aside  for  sale  to  veterans 
of  World  War  11  exclusively,  either  for  per- 
sonal or  for  business  use,  selected  Items  In 
heaviest  demand  and  In  short  supply.  It  also 
advances  to  a  general  priority  second  only  to 
that  of  Federal  agencies  veterans'  former 
preference  in  the  purchase  of  any  goods  for 
use  in  establishing  their  own  small  enter- 
prises. 

Existing  procedures  generally  will  con- 
tinue to  govern  certification.  Applicants 
must  furnish  proof  cf  honorable  release  from 
service  and  a  deecriptlon  of  the  property 
sought. 

Veterans  holding  appropriate  certificates 
may  purchase  items  on  the  set-aside  list  for 
their  owir  personal  use  as  well  as  for  use  In 
a  small  business  or  agricultural  or  profes- 
sional enterprise.  Certificates  already  on  file 
which  include  items  placed  on  the  set-aside 
list  will  be  honored  wherever  such  items  are 
available.  However,  since  all  Items  on  the 
set-aside  list  are  in  critically  short  supply, 
applicants  will  generally  be  limited  to  a 
single  unit. 

Certification  for  personal  use  will  be  lim- 
ited to  items  on  the  set-aside  list.  Such 
certification  will  not  be  made  for  items  pre- 
viously certified  for  use  in  a  small  business, 
professional  or  agricultural  enterprise.  How- 
ever, the  restriction  against  more  than  one 
certification  may  be  modified  to  permit  ad- 
ditional certification  for  items  not  previously 
requested  which  are  on  the  set-aside  list. 
For  example,  a  veteran  already  certified  for  a 
tractor  finds  typewriters  in  the  set-aside  list. 
and  wants  to  buy  one.  He  may  be  certified 
additionally  for  a  typewriter. 

Application  for  any  item  on  the  set-aside 
list  will  be  accepted,  even  though  the  appli- 
cations already  on  hand  exceed  many  times 
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the  avaUable  supply.  Certification  offices 
have  been  instructed  to  inform  applicants 
fully  regarding  the  ratio  between  the  ap- 
proximat'.;  number  of  applicants  and  re- 
maining stocks  of  the  item  requested. 

Whenever  any  item  on  the  set-aside  list 
becomes  a  /ailable,  offerings  will  be  made  to 
the  holders  of  personal-use  certificates  In 
the  same  proportion  as  their  total  numter 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  certificates  on 
file  for  small  business  or  agricultural  or 
professional  enterprise. 

For  example :  There  are  30  trucks  avaUable. 
The  regional  office  has  100  old  certificates 
and  10  personal-use  certificates  on  file,  or  a 
proportion  of  1  to  10.  Notification  will  be 
sent  to  the  3  applicants  for  (personal  use 
who.se  certificates  bear  the  oldest  dates,  and 
the  27  applicants  for  nonpersonal  use  whose 
certificates  bear  the  oldest  dates. 

If  a  veteran  holding  a  personal-use  certifi- 
cate does  not  exercise  his  priority  upon  no- 
tlficition  that  the  property  requested  is 
available,  he  does  not  lose  his  place  in  the 
chronological  file,  but  will  be  notified  a  sec- 
ond and  third  time,  after  which  his  certifi- 
cate \vi!l  be  placed  in  an  Inactive  file. 

Veterans  will  be  notified  by  mall  or  by 
Iccal  public  notice  where  and  when  they 
can  buy  Items  for  which  they  have  been 
certified.  Notice  will  concern  availability 
r  the  item  requested,  location  opportunity 
for  inspection,  prices,  lot  sizes,  etc.  There 
will  be  no  need  for  veterans  to  call  in  person 
to  check  the  progress  of  their  applications. 
Veterans'  interest  has  been  largely  confined 
to  a  relatively  few  classes  of  goods  In  ihe 
consumer  category.  As  supplies  of  these 
goods  are  and  will  continue  to  be  low.  the 
effect  on  the  volume  of  flow  will  be  limited. 
Veterans  will  get  a  somewhat  larger  supply 
of  set-aside  items  because  they  will  now  be 
able  to  purchase  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  buyers.  A  larger  share  of  items  in  the 
general  inventory  will  go  to  them  because 
their  priority  will  now  exceed  that  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  tax -supported  in- 
stitutions, small  business,  and  all  other  pri- 
ority or  preferred  buyers  except  the  Federal 
Government  Itself.  But  it  must  be  t>orne  in 
mind  that  this  legislation  does  not  Increase 
basic  supply  and  that  there  will  never  ba 
enough  of  some  Items  to  fill  more  than  a 
fraction  of  demand. 

Certification  on  a  new  form  must  be  ob- 
tained for  purchases  for  personal  use  These 
and  ail  other  certifications  should  be  applied 
for  at  the  nearest  of  the  WAA  certifying 
offices,  which  in  New  Jersey  is  20  Washington 
Place.  Newark.  N.  J. 

MAY    1846 — 100-PERCENT   SET-ASffiE   LIST    FOR 
VETERANS 

Automotive  vehicles:  Passenger  cars 
(used):  passenger  cars  (new);  trucks  (Jeeps. 
all  types.  2',-i-ton  or  less)  motorcycles;  scoot- 
ers:  trailers  (bomb  trucks,  all  traUers). 

Tractors:  D4  and  R4  caterpillar,  36-45 
DBHP  (or  equal):  D7  caterpillar.  61-90  DBHP 
(or  equal);  D8  caterpillar.  91-140  DBHP  (or 
equal);  TD9  International.  36-45  DBHP  (or 
equal);  TD14  International.  46-€0  DBHP 
(or  equal);  TD6  International,  46-60  DBHP 
(or  equal). 

Construction,  mining,  and  excavating  ma- 
chinery: Tractor-type  scrapers;  air  com- 
pressors; batching  plants;  crushing  and 
screening  plants;  ditching  machines;  cranes, 
shovels,  and  draglines. 

Agricultural  machinery:  Land  levelers; 
plows. 

Medical,  surgical,  and  dental  apparatus  and 
equipment:  Major  operating  tables;  operat- 
ing lamps;  field  X-ray  units;  diathermy  ma- 
chines: dental  units;  dental  chairs;  dental 
cabinets. 

Typewriters. 

(The  foregoing  list  Is  subject  to  change  by 
the  War  Assets  Administration  as  clrcxnn- 
Btances  require.) 
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Tbe  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
statement : 

The  Chairman's  Letter 

(By   CASHOLt   Reece.   chairman.   Republican 

National  Committee) 

As  this  letter  is  written  the  coal  strike  U 
still  unsettled,  although  a  temporary  truce 
has  been  granted. 

Regardless  of  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this 
strike,  the  result  so  far  has  b3en  the  greatest 
htimiliatlon  suffered  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  since  the  burning  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol  during  the 
War  of  1812. 

For  that  humiliation  the  administration  in 
power  must  accept  responsibility. 

The  responsibility  rests  directly  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  administration  for  two  rea- 
sons: ^ 

1.  Its  pitiful  Inactivity  during  the  period 
Immediately  before  the  strike  began,  and  for 
more  than  a  month  after  the  men  left  the 
mines. 

2.  The  pDllcies  of  the  administration  pur- 
sued over  the  past  14  years  which  have  pro- 
duced the  kind  of  economic  chaos  of  which 
the  coal  strike  is  a  shining  example. 

The  miners  ceased  work  in  the  bituminous 
fields  on  April  1.  Long  before  that  date  ev- 
ery casual  reader  of  the  newspapers  knew 
that  a  strike  was  Inevitable. 

It  was  not  until  May  10—1  month  and  10 
days  later — that  Mr.  Truman  took  any  direct 
action  looking  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute  which  had  all  but  destroyed  the  Na- 
tion's industrial  system. 

Even  then,  all  he  did  was  to  summon  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  miners  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  operators  for  a  conference.'  Why 
such  a  conference  could  not  have  been  held 
at  least  1  month  earlier  Is  a  mystery  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

Did  the  President  have  no  Information  pre- 
viously that  a  coal  strike  was  threatened,  or 
was  in  actual  operation?  Did  he  not  knew 
that  a  cessation  of  mining  would  bring  a 
paralysis  cf  Industry,  of  transportation,  and 
of  many  other  necessities  of  economic  life? 
Did  he  not  know  that  a  continuation  of  the 
strike  for  any  considerable  period  wotUd 
throw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  out 
of  their  Jobs? 

Why  did  he  have  to  wait  until  all  of  these 
things  had  become  almost  accomplished  facts 
before  he  saw  fit  to  act? 

Perhaps  the  most  humiliating  aspect  of  the 
entire  performance  was  that  on  the  very 
day  when  Mr.  Truman  finally  bestirred  him- 
self. Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  announced  his  famous 
truce.  Since  when  has  It  been  customary,  or 
proper,  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  a  truce  with  Its  own 
citizens,  or  any  group  of  Its  citizens?  Such 
arrangements  ctistomarUy  are  made  between 
sovereign  p>owers. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Lewis  did  grant  the 
truce  and  If  our  industries  are  operating  to- 
day, if  our  railroads  are  rtmning  today.  If 
our  hospitals  and  public  Institutions  are 
functioning,  it  is  due  to  the  condescension  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  not  to  any  action  by  Mr. 
Truman. 

The  President  does  not  have  all  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, however.  The  (Mrty.  of  which 
he  Is  at  least  the  nominal  leader,  has  major- 
ities In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 


If  legislation  Is  needed  to  prevent  such  ca- 
tastrophes as  the  coal  strike.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  party  In  power  to  pro- 
vide that  legislation. 

It  is  no  excuse  at  all  for  Mr.  Truman  to  say 
that  several  months  ago  he  requested  legtsla- 
tion  designed  to  prevent  Nation-wide  strikes. 
He  is  the  leader  of  his  party,  and  his  pc.rty 
has  the  votes  In  Ccmgress  to  enact  whatever 
legislation  it  choose*. 

If  lack  of  effective  legislation  is  the  catiae 
of  the  disastrous  condition  In  which  the  Na- 
tion finds  its.Mf  today,  the  responsibility  for 
su?h  lack  Is  tha*  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Republicans  are  powerless  to  provide  such 
laws  as  may  be  needed— they  do  not,  for  the 
time  b?lng,  have  enough  votrs  In  the  Senate 
and  House.  The  people  themselves  cannot 
enact  laws — that  Is  the  function  of  Congrew. 
and.  soecJacally,  of  the  F«rty  which  has  a 
major.tv  In  Congress. 

Sd,  whether  it  Is  lack  of  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  lts:lf  or  ucon  the  part  of  Mr. 
Truman  personally  whlc^i  has  hrought  about 
the  prfs?nt  sad  plight  of  the  N.-\tlon.  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  administration 
In  pow:r  and  Mr.  Truman  Is  at  the  head  of 
that  ar'mlnlstratlon. 

Once  more  we  have  had  a  demonstration 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  operated  efflclently  by  p:ayinR  the 
piano  while  the  fires  of  Indtistry  die  down, 
by  attending  county  fairs,  by  vacation  cru  ae» 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  or  by  seeing  what 
the  boys  In  the  back  room  wll  have. 

There  should,  however,  be  no  surcrlse  be- 
cause of  the  Administration's  bungling  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks. 

The  Nation  Is  now  reaping  the  harvest  of 
the  seeds  of  economic  disaster  which  have 
been  sown  by  the  Democratic  administration 
over  the  past  14  rears.  A  policy  of  seeking 
continuation  In  office  by  playinR  one  group  of 
citizens  agninst  another  was  bound  In  the 
end  to  produce  economic  chaos. 

Such  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration—a  policy  pursued  so  consistently 
that  it  cculd  not  have  been  other  than 
de8l«»ned. 

That  It  was  well  designed  to  produce  dis- 
aster Is  apparent  to  everyone  today. 

Prom  the  very  Inception  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. It  has  followed  the  practice  of 
setting  class  against  class  In  a  nation  where 
no  classes  should  exist.  If  they  do  exist  to- 
day, it  IS  because  the  present  admlnlstraUon 
has  created  them. 

The  rldtculcus  spectacle  of  a  nation  threat- 
ened with  deprivation  of  even  the  necessities 
of  life  at  the  very  moment  when  Industry 
has  th?  capacity  to  produce  In  greater  de- 
gree than  ever  before  In  history,  and  when 
the  public  has  more  money  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  with  *hlch  to  purchase  the  pro- 
duce of  Industry.  Is  the  net  result  of  this 
studied  dlvlde-and-rule  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Industry  suffers  from  a  loss  of  profits. 

Labor  suffers  from  loss  of  wage?. 

The  public  suffers  in  irajTs  too  numerous 
and  too  obvious  to  mention. 

The  only  beneficiaries  are  the  hordes^  of 
tax-eating  btireaucraU  maintained  at  public 
expense  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  pre- 
venting Just  such  chaos  as  their  own  stupid- 
ity has  produced  today. 

This  Nation  cannot  continue  to  exist  as 
such  if  it  is  divided  into  warring  classes  or 
economic  groups.  That  Is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  when  Abraham  Lincoln  proclaimed  that 
the  Nation  could  not  continue  to  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free. 

There  never  was  a  time  'when  national 
harmony  and  national  unity  were  more  im- 
portant than  today,  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  Nation  was  governed  by  an 
administration  more  devoted  to  ths  pro- 
duction of  disunity  than  today. 

Obviously  it  Is  hopeless  to  look  to  the  party 
which  has  produced  chaos  for  leadarshlp  to- 
ward a  united  and  prosperotu  nation.    That 
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puty  la  itself  composed  of  discordant  and 
mutally  antagonistic  groups  which  have  been 
held  together  for  the  past  decade  only  by 
the  spoils  of  office.  Now  it  Is  destroying  the 
very  source  wh'.ch  produced  these  spoils. 

The  only  hope  fo»  the  Nation  is  to  entrust 
the  management  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  party  which  is  united,  and  which  wishes 
to  make  that  Government  operate  efOciently 
and  Justly  and  economically. 

In  that  situation  lies  the  hope,  and  also 
the  great  res;  :    y  of  the  Republican 

Party.    We  mu  ntrol  ol  Congress  this 

year  for  the  wellaie  of  the  Nation,  which  is 
far  more  Impcrtaxit  than  the  weiiare  of  any 
political  party. 

To  do  &o  we  must  present  a  united  front. 
We  must  avoid  all  factional  dissensions.  We 
miist  forget  anything  in  the  nature  of  ma- 
neuvering in  the  interests  of  potential  candi- 
(Utes  lor  the  Presidency  in  1948. 

The  Republican  Presidential  nomination 
In  1948  will  be  far  more  valuable  to  whom- 
ever may  win  it  if  we  elect  a  Republican  Con- 
gress m  19*6.  than  it  will  be  If  through 
apathy,  through  carelesfiness.  through  over- 
ccnfldence.  or  through  family  quarrels  we 
miss  the  golden  opportunity  presented  this 
year. 

Moreover,  the  election  of  a  Republican 
Congress  this  year  will  enable  us  to  begin 
next  January  the  process  of  rescuipg  the 
Nation  from  the  dangerous  chaos  created  by 
14  years  of  Democrat  mlsrtxle. 

Next  January  will  be  none  too  soon  to  be- 
gin that  process,  but  it  is  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity available.  It  is  obvious  now.  of  course, 
thatTiothlng  constructive  can  be  done  so 
long  as  the  present  administration  controls 
both  Congress  and  the  White  House. 

Once  a  Republican  majority  takes  over  in 
Congress  we  can  begin  to  put  Into  operation 
the  lesrlslatlve  program  upon  which  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  present  Congress  have 
already  reached  an  announced  agreement. 
That  in  Itself  will  be  of  tremendous  advan- 
tajte  to  the  country. 

Even  the  definite  prospect  of  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  program  will  have  a  stimu- 
lating and  beneflclaf  effect.  Such  a  prospect 
would  amount  to  public  notice  that  no  longer 
win  this  Nation  be  governed  for  the  benefit 
of  pressure  groups  or  groups  unsympathetic. 
to  lay  the  least,  with  the  American  form  of 
government.  It  would  amount  to  public  no- 
tice that  citizens  who  want  to  go  to  work  to 
produce  the  commodities  which  this  Nation 
needs  could  do  so  without  fear  of  persecution 
by  a  meddlesome  bureaucracy  in  Washington. 

Furthermore,  even  though  Mr.  Truman 
would  stUl  have  3  years  to  serve  In  the  White 
House,  the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress 
would  strengthen  the  administration's  hand 
In  dealing  with  other  nations. 

Foreign  governments  would  be  quick  to 
perceive  that  the  final  governmental  au- 
thority In  the  United  States— the  American  • 
people — had  determined  that  henceforward 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
be  administered  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

That  would  mean  an  end  to  catering  to 
groups,  both  here  and  abroad,  whose  inter- 
ests are  different  from,  if  not  antagonistic  to, 
the  interests  of  the  American  people.  In 
such  a  situation  the  e::ecutive  branch  of  the 
Government  wotild  have,  at  least,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  the  full  Influence  of  the 
United  States  In  the  International  field. 

In  addition.  It  would  mean  that  with  a 
Republican  Congress  on  guard  there  woxild 
be  no  more  secret  diplomacy  maneuverings 
such  as  those  which  have  disgraced  the 
American  Government  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  have  done  so  much  to- 
ward destroying  our  Influence  abroad. 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  this 
year  a  united  and  aggressive  Republican 
Party  has  the  opportunity  to  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  by  making  sure  of  sub- 
stantial Republican  majorities  In  the  next 
OoDgress. 


Hoose  Retolotion  To  Investigate  IdIo  the 
Propaganda  Activities  of  the  Arab 
League  and  Arab  Office  in  This  Country 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NtW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious 
charges  have  been  made  by  Prof.  James 
H.  Sheldon,  administrative  chairman 
of  the  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi  League, 
against  the  activities  of  the  Arab  League 
as  well  as  its  Washington  agency,  the 
Arab  Oflice,  and  against  the  Institute  for 
Arab  American  Affairs.  I  have  offered 
a  resolution  today  to  investigate  the 
organiZ3d  propaganda  of  these  entitles 
which  are  stirring  up  religious  bias  and 
bigotry  in  this  country  and  which  propa- 
ganda is  aimed  to  influence  negatively 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  con- 
cerning the  recommendation  of  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry 
on  Palestine  which  has  been  accepted 
by  President  Truman:  to  wit,  the  rec- 
ommendation that  100,000  Jews  be  ad- 
mitted into  Palestine  as  scon  as  possible. 

These  foreign  entities  have  gone  far 
beyond  their  legal  and  legitimate  pur- 
pose and  are  spending  vast  sums  of 
money  to  influence  American  public 
opinion  against  the  aims  and  aspirations 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  These  agencies 
are  using  funds  to  stir  up  the  Arabs  in 
the  Levant  against  the  immigration  of 
the  ICOOOO  homeless  Jews  into  Palestine, 

Furthermore,  the  said  Arab  league  and 
its  affiliates  are  working  with  Umted 
States  Fascist  trends  and  tendencies  and 
are  seeking  to  develop  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  public  antipathies  repugnant 
to  our  democratic  institutions. 

Proof  positive  has  been  given  that 
leaders  of  the  Arab  League  are  cooper- 
ating with  the  most  dangerous  and  sub- 
versive elements  here  and  abroad. 

It  is  high  time  that  these  activities  of 
the  Arab  League  and  the  domestic  agen- 
cies operating  in  concert  with  it  were 
investigated. 

A  copy  of  the  House  resolution  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Hciise  of  Representatives  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate 
Into  the  subject  of  propaganda  Initiated  by 
the  Arab  League,  which  is  a  confederation 
of  seven  Arab  governments,  namely,  Syria, 
Lebanon.  Iraq.  Egypt.  Saudi-Arabia,  Trans- 
Jordan,  and  Yemen,  in  this  country,  and  to 
Investigate  Into  the  subject  of  propaganda 
initiated  from  foreign  or  domestic  sources 
for  the  purpose  of  undermining  or  otherwise 
influencing  or  directing  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  execution  of  the  accepted  recom- 
'mendation;  to  wit,  the  entrance  of  100.000 
Jews  into  Palestine,  of  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine. 

That  the  said  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Is  further  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  use 
of  funds  originating  in  this  country  or  coming 
from  foreign  sources  which  is  tised  either  by 
said  Arab  League  or  its  agency  in  this  coimtry. 
known  as  the  Arab  ofBce,  as  well  as  the 
Institute  for  Arab-American  Affairs,  and  other 
similar  agencies  which  operate  In  concert  with 
said  Arab  ofllce. 


That  the  said  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
is  also  authorized  to  investigate  charges  made 
that  United  States  lend-lease  funds  and  or 
property  are  used  by  one  or  more  countries 
forming  the  said  Arab  league  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  propaganda  in  and 
outside  the  United  States  directed  against  the 
said  recommendation  of  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry. 

That  said  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  hereby  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
duiing  the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States— whether  or 
not  the  House  is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned— to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers  and  docu- 
ments, by  subpena  or  otherw'fse,  and  to  take 
such  testimony,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
pena shall  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  and  shall  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  him.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  Every  person 
who.  having  been  summoned  as  a  witness  by 
authority  of  said  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  willfully  makes  default,  or 
who.  having  appeared,  refused  to  answer  any 
question  pertinent  to  the  investigation  here- 
tofore authorized  shall  be  held  to  the  pen- 
alties provided  by  law. 


Lake  Diversion  to  Chicago's  Rescue 
Curing  the  Dim-Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit 
the  following  editorial  from  the  May  14, 
1946.  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

LAKE  DIVISION 

Diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  has 
been  increased  from  1,500  to  3,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  in  orler  to  save  300  carloads  of 
coal  monthly  during  the  power  shortage. 
The  extra  water  will  be  used  to  double  pro- 
duction at  the  Chicago  sanitary  district's 
power  plant  at  Lcckport. 

Mr.  Truman  issued  no  official  order,  but 
let  Mayot  Kelly  know  he  would  not  be  thrown 
into  a  cell  on  Alcatraz  Island  if  the  sanitary 
district  used  a  little  more  lake  water  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Supreme  Court's  order  limiting 
diversion  to  1.500  cubic  second-feet. 

Since  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
Chicago  can  be  grateful,  and  it  can  be  thank- 
ful for  this  evidence  that  not  all  reason 
has  fled  from  Washington.  Perhaps  we  can 
dare  to  hope  that  the  whole  qu?stion  of  lake 
diversion  will  soon  be  reexamined. 

Prom  1907  to  1937  diversion  of  lake  water 
at  Chicago  averaged  8,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  making  possible  the  development  of 
the  Illinois  waterway  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
flow  was  reduced,  by  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  after  suits  were  filed  by  other  lake 
States,  which  argued  that  the  diversion  here 
was  lowering  the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

While  the  case  was  pending  the  lake  levels 
happened  to  be  low.  Sinc^then  studies  of 
the  lakes  have  confirmed  Chicago's  thesis 
that  the  levels  rise  and  fall  In  cycles  and  that 
diversion  at  Chicago  has  had  litUe  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cycles.  One  study  placed  the 
period  between  maximum  high  levels  at  22.75 
years.  Another  study  showed  the  cycle  was 
22.8i  years. 

Diversion  has  been  at  the  rate  of  1.500 
•econd  feet  in  recent  years  as  required  by  the 
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Supreme  Court  decree,  but  even  before  that 
high  water  was  causing  damage.  Lake  levels 
are  now  the  highest  since  1930,  and  waves 
are  causing  damage  in  Evanston  and  Mil- 
waukee. The  theory  that  diversion  at  Chi- 
cago markedly  affected  lake  levels  simply  has 
not  been  demonstrated  by  events. 

When  Chief  Justice  Taft  wrote  the  decree 
which  almost  shut  off  lake  diversion  he  dis- 
regarded the  findings  of  two  former  Chiefs  of 
Army  Engineers  that  diversion  of  5,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  was  necessary  for  proper 
sanitation  and  navigation  in  the  Illinois 
waterway.  These  findings  are  still  valid. 
Since  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  diversion 
of  that  amount  of  water  will  have  no  appre- 
ciable effect  on  lake  levels.  It  Is  time  for  the 
Supreme  Court's  decree  to  be  changed. 


McGregor  Stanch  Veteran  Supporter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding an  article  appearing  in  the  Regu- 
lar, a  paper  printed  and  edited  by  the 
Regular  Veterans  Association  under  date 
of  May  1946  relative  to  my  activities  in 
behalf  of  the  veterans: 

MCGKEGOR,    STANCH    VETERAN    SUPPORTER TOOK 

SHARP  ISSUE  WITH  GENERAL  BRADLEY  FOR  HIS 
STAND  ON  R.  V.  A.  BILL,  H.  R.  3908,  BEFORE 
HOUSE    INVALID   PENSION   COMMITTEE 

Congressman  McGregor  Is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Invalid  Pension  Com- 
mittee and  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
his  State  as  a  Member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  also  as  majority  leader  and  speaker 
pro  tempore  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  prior 
to  his  election  to  the  United  States  Congress. 

He  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  having 
served  in  the  field  artUlery,  and  therefore  Is 
well  qualified  to  join  Issue  and  press  for 
beneficial  veterans'  legislation. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Invalid  Pensions  on  May  7  he  took  sharp 
Issue  with  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley.  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  in  regard  to  the 
unfavorable  rep>ort  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration rendered  on  the  Regular  Vet- 
erans Association  bill.  H.  R.  3908,  to  increase 
the  pensions  of  peacetime  veterans  to  within 
10  percent  of  the  rates  now  being  paid  to  war 
veterans  for  similar  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

Congressman  McGregor  during  the  entire 
heiiring  was  on  his  toes  and  was  quick  to 
compliment  those  who  favored  our  bUl  and 
was  just  as  quick  to  Join  issue  with  those  who 
did  not  wholeheartedly  support  the  bill. 
When  the  hearings  of  the  committee  are 
printed  and  made  available  for  distribution, 
the  national  officers  of  the  Regular  Veterans 
Association  strongly  recommend  that  you 
read  the  hearing  and  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fine  support  that  Congressman 
McGregor  gave  our  National  Commander 
William  M.  Floj-d  In  his  fight  to  secure  the 
additional  benefits  as  set  forth  In  H.  R.  3908. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
genial  "Buckeye"  was  numbered  among  a 
group  whose  picture  was  taken  with  General 
Bradley  and  our  good  friend  and  stanch 
supporter.  Congressman  Botkin  of  Alabama, 
shook  his  hand  and  was  loud  in  his  praise 
for  the  fine  support  and  stand  that  Congress- 
man McGregor  took  on  the  90  percent  bill. 

Congressman  McGregor  Is  a  member  of 
several   very   important   committees  of   the 


House  of  Representatives  and  since  his  elec- 
tion has  been  known  as  a  tireless  worker  for 
aU  legislation  beneficial  to  the  common  man 
as  well  as  the  veterans.  He  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  on  the  Public  BuUdings  and 
Grounds  Committee  In  his  efforts  to  secure 
priorities  and  the  much  needed  homes  for 
our  veterans.  The  RVA  sends  orchids  to  our 
genial  comrade  from  Ohio  and  expresses  our 
very  best  wishes  and  slncereet  appreciation 
for  the  fine  support  he  has  given  the  Regular 
Veterans  Association. 


Hon.  Robert  F.  Rich,  of  PennsylTania 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1946 

Mr,  SHORT,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  the  following  address  to  be 
dehvered  over  radio  station  WRAK  at 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  tonight: 

Voters  of  the  Fifteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict In  Pennsylvania,  because  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  some  of  you  In 
the  past  at  Williamsport  and  at  Lock  Haven, 
and  meeting  others  in  several  different  towns, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
citizens  ol  this  beautiful  section  of  your  great 
State  in  behalf  of  our  good  mutual  friend, 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Rich. 

America  emerged  victorious  from  the  two 
most  cruel,  brutal,  and  destructive  wars  in 
human  history.  The  war  In  Europe  and  the 
war  in  Asia  cost  us  more  than  a  million 
casualties  and  left  us  with  a  Federal  debt 
of  $275,000,000,000  dollars.  Our  sacrifices  are 
not  ended  and  many  of  cur  problems  were  not 
solved  by  victory  in  combat. 

Every  sane  person  knows  that  the  after- 
math or  backwash  of  war  is  as  bad  and  some- 
times even  worse  than  war  Itself.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  blow  the  brains  of  millions  of 
men  into  the  mud  and  to  blow  up  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  the  world's  wealth 
in  smoke  and  powder  without  every  nation 
engaged  in  the  conflict  and  even  these  that 
fortunately  maintained  neutrality  suffering 
serious  political  upheaval,  social  chaos,  and 
economic  dislocation. 

In  the  wake  of  war  follow  hunger,  starva- 
tion, pestilence,  and  often  revolution. 

Most  of  the  worries  of  the  generals  and  ad- 
mirals ended  with  victory  over  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Japan,  but  the  troubles  of  states- 
men and  headaches  of  Congressmen  just 
began. 

Never  before  In  our  history  were  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  American  Congress  con- 
fronted with  so  many  complex,  difficult,  and 
baffling  problems  as  they  are  today.  Demo- 
bilization, reconversion,  management  and 
labor  disputes,  strikes,  revision  of  taxation, 
control  of  the  atomic  bomb,  proposed  loans 
to  foreign  countries,  peacetime  military  con- 
scription, merger  of  our  armed  forces,  dis- 
posal of  surplus  property,  priorities  In  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods,  price 
ceilings  on  commodities — these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  myriad  complicated  problems 
which  have  left  America  confused  and  be- 
wildered. 

If  ever  we  needed  men  In  Congress  who 
possess  clear  vision,  genuine  ability,  absolute 
honesty,  unflinching  courage,  and  tmlm- 
peachable  character,  we  need  them  now. 
Fortunate  Indeed  are  you  people  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Congressional  District  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  having  such  a  man  in  the  person 
of  Robot  F.  Rich  to  represent  you  In  tb« 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


For  the  past  dosen  year*  I  have  been  closely 
associated  with  Bob  Rich  and  have  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  watch  both  the 
man  and  his  work  in  the  Congress.  There 
is  no  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  is  more  Industrious  or  conscien- 
tious, who  is  more  fearless  in  facing  every 
issue,  or  more  diligent  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  than  Is  Bos  Rich.  He  ts  de- 
voted to  the  best  interests  not  only  of  his 
constituents  but  to  all  classes  and  kinds  of 
people  In  his  State  and  In  the  Nation.  He 
is  most  accommodating  and  will  go  out  of 
his  way  to  do  a  favor  for  even  those  who 
mif^ht  disagree  or  oppose  him.  I  have  been 
In  his  home  and  am  acquainted  with  his  fine 
Christian  family.  Religion  Is  alive  wherever 
Bob  Rich  Is.  and  our  country  and  the  world 
need  more  men  like  him. 

I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  330.000 
people  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repwrsent 
in  the  15  counties  of  southwest  Missouri  are 
affected  as  much  by  the  vote  of  Bob  Rich  as 
by  my  own.  Likewise  ycu  people  of  this  great 
district  are  affected  as  much  by  my  vote  aa 
by  that  of  your  own  Representative.  Natu- 
rally. I  want  Bob  Rich  returned  to  Congress 
because  we  speak  the  same  language  and 
believe  In  the  same  political  philosophy. 

Bob  Rich,  like  any  sane  man.  knows  that  a 
nation  is  no  different  from  an  Individual. 
Neither  one  can  Uve  beyond  its  means,  nor 
soend  more  than  it  maJces  without  getting 
into  serious  difficulty.  Our  country  Is  now 
bogging  down  In  its  reconversion  program. 
Selfishness,  greed,  and  strife  are  to  be  seen 
on  every  hand.  An  epidemic  of  strikes  has 
brought  about  commercial  and  Industrial 
paralysis.  Bob  Rich  and  I  both  believe  in 
organized  labor  and  in  collective  bargaining, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  any  selfish  mi- 
nority in  ^  this  country  Is  greater  than  the 
American  Government  or  that  their  Interests 
should  be  placed  above  the  public  welfare. 

Our  people  are  belnp  regimented  by  New 
Deal  poIitlciai\s  in  Washington  who  want  to  . 
maintain  indefinitely  wartime  controls. 
They  are  more  interested  in  retaining  their 
autocratic  power  than  they  are  in  setting 
the  people  free.  The  Infinite  red  tape  and 
voluminous.  Intricate,  and  contradictory 
rules  and  regulations  by  an  overgrown,  ar- 
rogant, and  arbitrary  bureaucracy  has  stifled 
Initiative  and  enterprise,  cut  down  effort  and 
production,  and  retarded  'reconversion  and 
recovery. 

Today  In  this  land  of  plenty  we  are  faced 
virlth  scarcity.  It  is  hard  to  find  butter,  al- 
most Impossible  to  get  meat,  the  shelves  of 
our  drygoods  stores  are  empty.  We  still  have 
raw  materials  in  this  country  and  the  tools 
and  skilled  labor  to  produce  goods,  but  both 
OPA  and  CPA.  by  their  artificial  controls, 
have  reduced  output.  By  increasing  wages 
and  costs  and  by  freezing  price  ceilings,  more 
than  a  million  small  businesses  have  been 
liquidated  In  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  Just  as 
bad.  In  1940  we  had  six  and  one-half  blUlon 
dollars  In  circulation — money  not  In  banks. 
Today  we  have  twenty-^lx  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  In  circulation,  or  more  than  four 
times  as  much  than  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  Men  and  nations  are  not  made  rich 
by  printing  money.  We  have  plenty  of 
money  but  no  goods.  In  fact,  money  Is  about 
the  cheapest  thing  we  have,  but  unfortu- 
nately men  can  neither  eat  nor  wear  It. 
Our  greatest  need  today  Is  to  stop  printing 
money  and  begin  prodvKing  goods,  because 
money  without  goods  will  drive  us  to  a 
ruinous  infi;ition.  On  the  one  side  we  need 
to  expand  production;  on  the  other  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  debt. 

By  creating  scarcity  and  running  our  print- 
ing presses,  the  prices  of  all  commodttiea 
are  Increased  and  black  taukmU  everywbera 
flourish.  The  Govenuneat  loeee  rerenoe  oo 
bootleg  transactions  and  the  people  pay  ex* 
orbltant  jnlces  for  inferior  goods. 
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Future  historians  will  call  thU  the  affe  of 
"chlsclliatlon."  and  for  very  good  and  Indis- 
putable reasons.  The  OPA  has  made  chls- 
elers.  cheaU.  cowards,  and  crooks  cut  of  good, 
loyal,  law-abiding,  honest  American  citizens. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  disaster,  there  must 
come  an  Immediate  and  swift  flow  of  goods 
which  people  want  and  need — houses,  auto- 
mobiles, washing  machines,  refrigerators,  ra- 
dios, electric  Irons,  men's,  women  s,  and  chil- 
dren's clothing — all  of  good  quality  to  satisfy 
long-pent-up  demands. 

Competition  in  an  open  and  free  market 
will  bring  about  fair  prices.  Congress  can- 
not repeal  the  natural  economic  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand 

The  meat  packers  and  processors,  the  dairy 
farmers — many  cf  whom  are  selling  their 
herds  for  .••la tighter— the  sawmill  men.  the 
lumber  dealers,  the  automobile  salesmen,  the 
strawbeiry  growers,  the  canning  men,  the 
small-town  merchants,  and  nearly  everyone 
*:se  engaged  in  legitimate  prlvat"  enterprise 
heve  Fpuken  or  written  to  me  crying  for  re- 
lief from  this  modern  Spanish  Inquisition 
that  has  €X3rcised  tyranny  over  them  and 
that  has  destroyed  private  enterprise,  which 
has  made  this  Nation  great. 

T^e  strife  of  war  has  given  way  to  the 
strife  of  peace.  Those  of  us  who  have  faith 
In  economic  freedom,  in  free  individual  en- 
terprise, must  insist  that  we  return  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  No  wonder  Bernard 
Ba:u^h  recently  said: 

"The  whole  world  is  watching  us.  amazed 
at  the  exhibition  of  a  giant  who  cannot  pull 
himself  together  even  to  take  care  of  his  own 
need-" 

Bos  Rich  Is  a  successful  businessman.  He 
lies  had  years  of  experience  and  has  ha'd  to 
meet  monthly  pay  rolls.  Constantly  he  has 
••kctj  the  question:  "Where  are  you  going 
to  get  the  money?" 

He  realizes  that  monetizing  of  the  Federal 
d'bt  must  stop.  He  knows  that  deficit 
financing  cannot  forever  go  on.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  our  gigantic  debt  must  be  reduced 
if  ttxes  are  to  be  lowered.  If  our  country  Is 
to  prosper.  If  out  people  are  to  be  given  full 
employment,  and  If  we  are  to  live  in  a  na- 
tion of  peace  and  plenty. 

Fellow  Americans,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
good  Judgment  of  you  Pennsylvanians  in  the 
Fifteenth  Congressional  District  will  return 
Bob  Rich  to  Congress  by  the  largest  majority 
which  any  good  man  and  able  legislator  has 
ever  deserved. 


Our  National  Parks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TZNNKSSXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  need  their  great  and 
beautiful  national  parks  and  their  his- 
toric places.  These  areas  which  are  the 
rich  heritage  of  every  American,  need, 
this  comins:  year  more  than  ever,  suf- 
fletant  funds  to  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion and  services.  The  demand  for  travel 
and  recreation  over  our  great  coimtry. 
pent  up  during  the  harsh  war  years,  is 
now  breaking  forth  in  a  flood.  The 
American  people  want  and  need  to  have 
these  places  supported  by  the  Congress. 

In  Chattanooga,  we  have  Lookout 
Mountain,  with  its  wonderful  natural 
beauty  and  its  historic  associations  with 
the  Battle  Above  the  Clouds.  Nearby  is 
Missionary  Ridge  and  the  battlefield  of 


Chickamauga.  For  the  past  6  months, 
travel  to  these  places  was  215  percent 
abOV(i  the  same  period  last  year — 21,741 
visitors  as  compared  with  68.541.  Dic- 
ing March,  travel  was  301  percent  above 
March  of  last  year.  This  is  only  one 
example  of  the  tremendous  influx  of 
visitors  to  the  national  parks  and  his- 
toric place.s,  including  great  numbers  of 
battle-weary  veterans  enjoying  their 
first  vacation  with  their  families  since 
the  war. 

I  have  seen  many  of  the  national  parks 
of  the  West — great  national  playgrounds. 
Travel  is  difficult  enough  already.  Are 
we  to  make  it  more  difficult  by  denying 
this  very  reasonable  sum  asked  for  the 
administration,  protection,  anci  mainte- 
nance of  these  extremely  popular  and 
needed  parks — parks  which  strengthen 
and  intensify  that  love  cf  country  which 
is  so  much  needed  in  these  critical  times? 

I  regret  the  House  has  not  found  it 
possible  to  give  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice additional  funds  for  further  develop- 
ment of  our  beautiful  parks.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  vote  the  funds  and  that  the 
House  in  conference  will  agree. 


Chicago  Advocates  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  May  14, 
1946,  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun: 

SPEED  THE  SEAWAY   PROJECT 

Congress  should  ponder  well  the  words  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
which  recently  vurged  approval  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project.  After  reviewing 
opposition  arguments,  the  majority  de- 
clared: "Of  course,  here,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters involving  the  future  of  the  country,  the 
real  test  Is:  Do  we  l>elleve  that  the  country 
wUl  continue  to  grow,  and  that  It  will  need 
expanding  transportation  facilities?  Or  do 
we  believe  that  the  status  quo  should  be 
maintained,  and  that  we.  henceforth,  should 
turn  our  backs  on  any  further  progress?" 

Opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
voice  a  common  theme:  Fear  of  competition. 
Railroads  and  their  employees  are  against  It 
because  they  fear  new  and  cheap  water 
transportation.  Private  power  Interests  are 
afraid  that  hydroelectric  energy  will  hurt 
their  business.  Great  Lakes  shippers  fear 
competition  from  ocean  carriers.  Coal  mine 
owners  and  workers  fear  reduced  markets 
among  steam  electric  p'.ants. 

Yet  the  lesson  of  history  Is  plain.  Such 
projects  as  that  now  before  tis  have  brought 
prosperity  not  to  one  region  alone,  but  to 
the  Nation:  they  have  stimulated  not  one 
industry-,  but  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project,  which  has  been 
before  Congress  In  one  form  or  another  for 
more  than  25  years,  would  l>encflt  the  whole 
continent.  It  would  be  of  intestlmable  bene- 
fit to  Chicago.  It  would  open  up  to  direct 
world  trade  the  great  landlocked  area  be- 
tween the  Rockies  and  the  AUeghenles — 
with  a  population  of  50,060.000 — which  pro- 
duces 37  percent  of  the  Nation's  wheat,  67 


percent  of  its  corn,  60  percent  of  Its  packed 
meat,  and  75  percent  of  lU  steel.  It  would 
mean  the  harnessing  of  water  now  wasted 
to  produce  13.000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  cl 
electricity  annually.  The  Interests  of  the 
Nation  dictate  the  earliest  possible  approval 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  Congress  should 
vote  accordingly. 


United  Slates  Scientific  Leadership 
Threatened  by  Advance  of  Soviet 
Research 


'    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
extension  of  selective  service  Monday, 
May  13.  I  included  in  my  statement  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  some  very 
important  information  regarding  the 
greatly  reduced  enrollment  of  students 
in  our  colleges  of  engineering  and  in  the 
science  courses.  I  also  called  attention 
to  the  striking  contrast  in  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  of 
foreign  students  who  are  availing  them- 
selves of  these  courses  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  I  called  attention  also  to 
the  still  greater  number  of  foreign  stu- 
dents who  are  seeking  admission  to  these 
courses  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
My  remarks  setting  out  this  important 
information  appear  on  pages  4949  and 
7950  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
May  13. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  setting  forth  a 
further  statement  of  great  importance 
that  has  been  brought  to  my  attention. 
This  statement  is  by  Dr.  I.  M.  Kolthoff  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  was  re- 
leased today  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

The  information  I  included  in  my  own 
statement  to  the  House  on  May  13  to- 
gether with  Dr.  Kolthoff's  statement 
should  cause  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
give  serious  thought  to  the  matter  of  en- 
couraging our  young  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  science  and  engineering  to 
continue  their  studies  without  interrup- 
tion. 

The  statement  follows: 

tJNrrED   STAIES   SCIENTIFIC    LEADEKSHIP    THREAT- 
ENED BY  SOVIET  B£££A£CH 

Newark.  Del.,  May  15. — America's  leader- 
ship in  science  Is  threatened  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  Soviet  research.  Dr.  I.  M.  Kclthoff, 
University  of  Minnesota  chemistry  professor 
who  visited  Russia  recently,  warned  tonight 
In  an  address  to  the  Delaware  section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

Unless  the  United  States  speedily  over- 
comes Its  current  shortage  of  scientific  man- 
power, and  unless  much  more  Intensive  sup- 
port of  fundamental  research  is  provided  by 
either  the  Government  or  private  Industry, 
or  both.  Professor  Kiltholl  declared,  "the 
time  may  not  l>e  far  off  when  American 
scientific  research,  and  also  Its  industrial 
applications,  may  be  lagging  behind  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  (and  possibly  England i  " 

Citing  his  observations  as  one  of  16 
American  scientists  who  attendfcd  the  two 


hundred  and  twentieth  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Science.  Pro- 
fessor Kolthoff  stressed  the  development  of 
Soviet  research  in  both  depth  and  scope,  say- 
ing It  "compares  favorably  with  that  carried 
out  in  this  country  and  in  England,  although 
the  general  statement  may  be  made  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  In  the  lead." 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
progress  now  being  made  In  Russian  labora- 
tories, according  to  Professor  Kolthoff.  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  amply  supplied  with  re- 
searchers, as  young  Russian  scientists  have 
not  been  dratted  into  the  armed  services, 
even  during  the  war. 

"The  Russians,  realists  In  this  respect,  know 
that  despite  war  "pure"  research  must  con- 
tinue, since  It  pays  rich  dividends  in  the  long 
run  and  Is  the  source  of  'applied'  research," 
he  stated.  "Soviet  scientists  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  delegation  shared  the 
sentiment  that  we  in  America  will  have  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  the  short-sighted  policy 
of  drafting  our  present  generation  of  young 
scientists  into  the  armed  forces." 

Most  research  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  con- 
ducted In  special  institutes,  sponsored  by  the 
government,  which  have  no  connection  with 
the  universities,  except  that  gradi^te  stu- 
dents may  do  research  for  the  doctors  de- 
gree in  the  laboratories  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  institute  personnel,  he  continued. 
The  laboratories  he  visited  were  well 
equipped,  although  some  used  German  ap- 
paratus v/hich  was  Inferior  to  American 
equipment,  he  said. 

The  buildings  were  old  and  unattractive, 
but  the  Soviet  Government  has  made  large 
funds  available  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  new  buildings  as  well  as  for  new  equip- 
ment and  general  expansion.  Professor  Kolt- 
hoff noted. 

Russian  scientists  with  whom  he  talked 
were  interested  in  developing  closer  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  he  said, 
adding: 

"Tills  might  be  done  by  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors and  scholars  of  repute  bstween  both 
countries.  In  addition,  fellowships  should 
be  made  available  to  our  recent  Ph.  D.'s  and 
students  for  study  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
vice  versa.  Of  course,  we  in  this  country 
should  greatly  encourage  the  teaching  of 
Russian,  especially  in  the  graduate  schools 
of  cur  universities  and  colleges." 

Professor  Kolthoff  also  urged  the  transla- 
tion of  Russian  technical  articles  Into  Ene- 
llsh.  psrhaps  by  a  translation  service  aided  by 
the  Government  or  organized  on  the  Govern- 
ment's Initiative. 

"The  realistic  Russians  show  their  appre- 
ciation cf  the  value  of  articles  and  mono- 
graphs published  in  a  foreign  language  by 
making  them  available  in  Russian  transla- 
tions." he  pointed  out,  noting  that  seven  of 
his  own  books  have  been  translated  Into 
Russian. 

Russia's  Invitation  to  scientists  from  all 
over  the  world  to  be  guests  of  its  Academy 
of  Sciences  was  acclaimed  by  Professor  Kclt- 
hofT  as  helping  to  reestablish  International 
scientific  relations  after  the  war,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  the  American  Government  should 
consider  whether  we  could  not  follow  Russia's 
example  In  organizing  scientific  meetings, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  prestige  and  good 
will  but  also  for  our  own  benefit? 


Retirement  Annuities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  W.  BENNET 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.    BENNET    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Sim  of  April 
19.  1946,  as  follows: 

TO  CORRECT  AN  INJUSTICE 

In  drafting  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  1942.  Congress  failed  to  Include  a  sec- 
tion which  would  have  made  Its  provisions 
applicable  to  those  earlier  retired  from  Gov- 
ernment service.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  amending  pension  legislation  that 
such  a  clause  had  been  omitted.  It  appears 
not  to  have  b3en  done  through  intent  but  as 
an  over-sight  Incidental  to  a  change  of  basis 
on  which  pensions  are  calculated.  As  a  re- 
sult, those  who  have  retired  since  passage  of 
the  act  receive  as  a  pension  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  highest  salary  received  dur- 
ing five  consecutive  years  of  service.  Many 
of  those  who  retired  earlier  are  receiving  an- 
nuities which  represent  less  than  25  percent 
of  their  avercge  salaries  during  their  final 
5-year  period. 

Twice  the  Senate  has  acted  unanimously  to 
remedy  the  situation.  The  fi'-st  time  the 
House  had  not  acted  when  the  session  ended. 
The  second  measure.  Senate  bill  896.  now  is 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Civil  Service. 
It  has  the  indorsement  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  majority  of  the  committee  is  fav- 
orably disposed  toward  it.  What  is  required, 
however,  is  not  favorable  sentiment  but  ac- 
tion. The  plight  of  those  whom  the  bill 
woujd  aid  is  rendered  more  acute  by  rising 
llTlng  costs.  They  are  men  and  women  who 
gave  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  their  number  Is  not 
large  may  explain  why  there  has  b?en  no 
particular  effort  to  speed  action,  but  does  not 
excuse  it.  An  injustice  should  no*  be  judged 
primarily  on  the  basts  of  the  numbers  In- 
volved. Duration  Is  a  better  measure  of  Its 
quality  and  each  day  of  delay  Is  working 
added  hardships  on  those  this  bill  would  aid. 


Words  of  Counsel  From  Arizona  Gl's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  I  hereby  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  a  letter  which  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  Paul  A.  McAdam,  of  Phoe- 
nix. AriZ..  speaking  for  himself  and  other 
Gl's  in  our  State.  The  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May  12.  1946. 
Congressman  Mtnu>ocK, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Sir;  "Remember  the  1920's."  Tell  your 
colleagues,  we  vets  have  the  most  to  lose  In 
the  removing  of  price  controls.  We've  given 
up  a  great  deal  already  and  we  realize  we're 
on  call  for  10  years,  whether  we  joined  the 
Reserves  or  not  and  we've  had  enough  of 
war. 

If  we  remove  the  controls  we're  on  the 
easy,  but  disastrous  road,  to  another  man- 
made  depression  and  war.  We  have  a  phony 
prosperity  now — 13.000  homes  (we  left  or 
sold)  selling  at  $10,000 — our  $300  cars,  we 
sold,  are  worn  out  and  they're  selling  them 
back  to  us  at  $700  or  whatever  the  black 
marketeers  can  get.  As  bad  as  the  control* 
are,  the  Lord  help  us,  if  ycu  remove  them- 
Removal  of  controls  for  business  U  fine  for 
them,  as  they  raise  their  prices  to  stilt  their 
cost  of  living,  but  what  about  the  great  muB 
of  laborers  and  white-collared  workert,  you 


and  me.  Congressman,  who  couldn't  possibly 
keep  abreast  of  the  rising  tide  of  price*. 

It  might  be  well  to  remind  the  ctvtUana 
cf  this  country,  that  they  wont  l>e  as  for- 
tunate in  World  War  III.  as  they  were  m 
^Yorld  Wars  I  and  II.  because  the  atom  bomb  ' 
Is  here.  Also  remind  the  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and/ 
the  lealtors.  that  S  cents  will  keep  them' 
forever  after  they're  dead.  Let's  place 
hun-an  rights  above  property  rights  for  once. 
Thank  ycu. 

Just  another  dlsccuraged  GI. 

PAtn.  A.  McAdam. 

P.  8.— Regarding  that  black-marketeer 
money,  there's  a  simple  way  to  bring  that 
out  of  hiding,  just  declare  all  currency  over 
$20  null  and  void,  as  of  June  1.  1940.  and  re- 
place said  curre.icy  with  nice,  new  crisp  bills, 
as  they  surrender  the  '.oot.  We  did  it  with 
the  gold-back  bUls  and  we  can  do  it  now, 
sure  it's  a  big  jcb.  but  It  will  pay  for  Itself 
and  It  Isn't  nearly  as  tough  a  Job  as  the 
Gl's  just  completed.  Tcu  owe  It  to  them 
that  not  one  Illegal  dollar  was  made  out  of 
World  War  II.  (Too  many  dollars  were  made 
legally  to  suit  us.)  If  yoa  legislate  this  plan, 
you  will  see  some  heap,  big  red  faces  and  the 
Internal -revenue  lines  will  be  filled  with 
grafters  who  forgot  to  pay  Uncle  Sam  his 
just  dues  Take  the  profit  out  of  war  or 
put  the  profiteers  In  the  front  lines.  As  Red 
Skelton  said:  "Too  many  people  In  this  coun- 
try are  saying  to  the  Gl's,  Thanks  for  win- 
ning our  battle:  now  fight  your  own  battle.' " 

P.  A.  McA. 


Letter  From  Army  Dental  Officer         | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssACUvsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Capt.  John  R.  McEvoy,  Army 
Dental  Corps,  who  is  a  constltutent  of 
mine: 

Dear  Represent ativx  Lanx:  In  the  midst 
of  postwar  confusion  confronting  cur  Con- 
gress. I  should  like  to  call  to  you.-  attention 
a  matter  of  paramount  Importance  to  thou- 
sands of  dental  officers  In  the  Army  who  are 
now  serving  our  coim  :ry.  Most  of  these  men 
were  prompted  by  a  patriotic  motive  during 
a  national  emergency  to  enlist  In  the  Army, 
notwithstanding  Incalculable  personal  sacri- 
fice. We  feel  that  we  have  served  honorably 
and  well  and  that  the  time  has  now  come  for 
many  of  us  to  be  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  and  restune  our  rightful  place  in 
clvUlan  life. 

A  few  days  ago  word  was  received  at  this 
station  to  the  effect  that  all  Medical  Corps 
officers  except  for  a  few  specialist*  who  had 
served  more  than  30  months,  were  to  be  dis- 
charged by  June  30.  1946.  The  Dental  Corp* 
was  not  included  in  the  directive,  and  39 
months  of  service  Is  still  required  before  a 
dental  officer  is  eligible  for  discharge. 

We  of  the  Dental  Corp*  feel  that  such  dis- 
crimination Is  mcst  imfair  to  those  of  u* 
who  would  qualify  for  release  tmder  the  new 
30-month  regulation.  It  seems  that  the 
dental  officers  are  being  made  to  pay  for  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  hlgher-i  p*  in  Wash- 
ington who  have  failed  to  provide  adequate 
replacements  for  those  of  us  who  are  deslroti* 
of  being  released  from  the  Army. 

The  Army  specialized  training  program  hM 
provided  for  adequate  replacements  of  Med- 
ical Corp*  officers,  but  many  ASTP  dentlsU 
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w— -  permitted  to  return  to  civilian  practice, 
while  older  men.  with  greater  responalbU- 
tUca.  are  forced  to  remain  in  aenrice  against 
ttaclr  will. 

The  monde  of  the  Army  Dental  Corps  la  at 
•n  Indeaerlbable  low.  We  can  direct  attin- 
tion  to  our  plight,  under  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, through  our  choeen  representatives  In 
Ocogresa.  with  the  hope  that  our  situation 
may  command  close  scruUny.  There  must  be 
no  discrimination  between  the  Medical  and 
DenUl  Corps,  and  the  latter  group  should 
not  be  penalised  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
high  command. 

I  should  greatly  appreciate  an  early  reply, 
■o  that  I  may  pass  thU  information  on  to 
other  dental  officers  who  are  so  viUlly  con- 
cerned. 

JR.  MCEVOT, 
Captatn.  Dental  Corps. 

AAF  Station  Hospita!, 

Eglin  Field.  Fla. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Association  entitled 
"Recommendations  for  Prevention  of 
Bloat  in  Cattle  and  Sheep." 

These  recommendations  were  prepared 
by  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  H.  H. 
Cole,  chairman,  R.  S.  Amadon.  R.  W. 
Dougherty.  Dwight  Espe.  Carl  G.  Huff- 
man. T.  M.  Olson,  and  A.  F.  Schalk.  It  Is 
the  first  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ani- 
l^al  Health  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RaCOMMENDATIONS  FOB   PRE\-»NT10I*    OF   BlOAT 

IN  Cattli:  and  Sheep 
Bloating  of  catUe  and  sheep  pastured  on 
•UoIIa  or  clover  has  seriously  restricted  the 
use  of  these  valuable  feeds.  This  paper  Is 
Intended  to  aid  livestock  men  In  reducing 
tba  hazard  of  bloat  In  cattle  and  sheep  pas- 
turad  <m  legumes. 

CZNXSAL     nvrOKMATION 

1.  What  Is  bloat?  Bloat  Is  the  distention 
of  the  first  stomach,  the  rumen,  with  gas. 
Iju^e  amounts  of  gas  are  normally  formed 
In  the  rumen  by  fermentation  of  the  feed. 
Tliew  fermentative  processes  are  essential  for 
tlM  jaroper  digestion  of  feed,  especially  rovigh- 
Wft.  Under  certain  feed  conditions,  how- 
ever, this  gas  is  not  expelled  by  belching 
•nd.  consequently,  accumtilates. 

2.  Are  all  cattle  and  sheep  subject  to 
bloat?  Yes,  most.  If  not  all.  will  bloat  but 
acme  are  more  susceptible  than  others.  In 
one  experimental  trial,  14  of  17  cows  bloated. 
The  three  which  did  not  bloat  had  recently 
fxeshened  and  ate  very  little.  A  few  chronic 
bloaters  will  bloat  on  any  feed.  These 
chronic  bloaters  are  abnormal  lndlvid\ials. 
The  suggestions  presented  here  for  the  pre- 
vention of  bloat  are  applicable  only  to  nor- 
mal animals. 


S.  What  eauaes  bloat?  There  are  many 
theories  to  expUin  bloat.  It  is  generally 
•greed,  however,  that  Ui  some  way  belching 
lalls  to  occur  normally  on  certain  feeds  such 
as  green.  Immature  legumes. 

4.  Is  not  more  gas  formed  from  legume 
pasture  than  from  other  feeds?  No,  actual 
measurements  show  that  the  amount  of  gas 
formed  in  the  rumen  on  hay  and  grain  is 
Just  as  great  as  the  amount  produced  on 
green  legumes.  Some  investigations  have 
indicated  that  some  of  the  toxic  gases 
always  present  in  the  rumen  in  very  small 
amounts,  are  increased  on  legume,  pasture. 
Studies  have  indicated  that  far  more  gas  can 
be  expelled  by  belctoing  than  Is  ever 
formed,  providing  the  rumen  is  functioning 
normally. 

5.  Then  why  do  cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
ruminants  bloat  on  legume  pasture  and  sel- 
dom on  grasses?  Experiments  have  shown 
that  the  rumen  functions  more  normally  on 
grasses;  rumination  and  l)elching  occur  more 
regularly,  for  example.  Attempts  to  explain 
this  difference  account  for  the  many  theories 
of  bloat.  Some  believe  that  the  formation 
of  toxic  gases  Interferes  with  normal  activity 
of  the  rumen.  Others  believe  that  legumes 
form  a  more  compact  mass  which  prevents 
belching.  Still  others  believe  that  gas  can 
only  be  expelled  when  there  is  sufficient 
coarse  niaterial  in  the  rumen  to  stimulate 
the  reflex  act  of  belching.  Grasses  have 
sharp,  irritating  surfaces  which  may  facili- 
tate oelching. 

6.  Does  frost,  dew.  or  rain  have  any  inlu- 
ence  en  the  incidence  of  bloat?  Possibly,  but 
the  kind  of  feed  and  sUge  of  its  growth  are 
more  im{X)rtant.  Experimentally,  bleat  has 
been  produced  under  a  wide  range  of  weather 
conditions. 

7.  Under  what  conditions  does  bloat  most 
frequently  occur?  Bloat  most  often  occurs 
on  thick,  immature  stands  of  alfalfa  or 
clover.  In  one  series  of  experiments  in- 
volving 42  cases  of  bloat,  no  cow  bloated 
until  she  had  been  on  pasture  for  I'i  hours. 
Of  the  42  bloated  cows,  27  bloated  during  the 
first  3' 2  hours  on  pasture.  Animals  that 
have  had  all  the  hay  they  want  for  at  least 

"2  days  before  being  tiuned  out  to  pasture 
are  less  liable  to  l>loat.  When  the  legtime 
pasture  contains  many  weeds  or  grasses, 
bloating  does  not  usually  occur  until  these 
coarser  materials  are  pretty  well  cleaned  .up. 
Cows  and  sheep  apparently  prefer  to  eat 
considerable  amounts  of  weeds  and  grasses. 
If  available  with  legumes.  For  these  reasons, 
the  mere  fact  that  bloat  does  not  occur  the 
first  day  gives  no  assurance  that  the  pasture 
is  safe. 

Cattle  and  sheep  bloat  most  readily  on 
legxune  pasture,  but  they  may  bloat  on  rape, 
cabbage  leaves,  and  other  succulent  crops. 
Furthermore,  bloat  may  occur  In  dry-lot 
feeder  cattle  when  the  amount  of  concen- 
trate^ exceeds  the  roughage.  If  this  con- 
dition becomes  chronic  in  a  particular  ani- 
mal, two  courses  are  open:  market  the  animal 
or  reduce  the  amount  of  concentrates. 

PBEVEimVE    MKASXntES 

1.  Mixtvu-es  of  grasses  with  legumes  cause 
much  less  bloat  than  legumes  alone.  This 
method  is  effective  only  when  the  proper 
proportion  of  grasses  and  legumes  is  main- 
tained by  good  cultural  and  pasture  manage- 
ment practices.  Selective  grazing  may  inter- 
fere with  the  effectiveness  of  this  procedure. 
Very  often,  there  is  a  tendency  for  either  the 
grasses  or  the  legumes  to  predominate.  Prac- 
tical tests  show  that  bleat  rarely  occiu-s  IX 
grasses  make  up  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
mixture.  Severe  bloating  may  occur  on  blue 
grass  and  white  clover  pastures  If  the  white 
clover  predominates  and  the  pasture  is  Ivish. 

2.  Unless  supplemented,  pure  stands  of 
alfalfa  or  clover  should  not  be  pastured  until 
after  they  have  reached  the  bloom  stage. 
Mature  legumes  stimulate  belching  by  which 
the  cow  rids  herself  of  the  gas  as  It  forms. 


Becatiae  legumes  vary  In  the  rapidity  of 
growth  and  in  coarseness.  It  U  difficult  tci 
make  specific  auggeations.  A  fine  leafy 
growth  is  the  most  dangerous.  Unless  one 
uses  a  system  of  rotational  pasturing,  uttlla- 
ing  small  ..elds,  it  may  not  be  economical 
to  pasture  mature  alfalfa. 

3.  Supplemental  feeding  of  hay  In  dry-lot 
at  night  will  reduce  the  incidence  of  bloat 
on  legume  pasture.  Experiments  have  been 
conducted  on  pastures  proven  to  producs 
bloat.  In  one  experiment,  for  example,  10  of 
17  cows  bloated  when  no  hay  was  fed.  The 
feeding  of  Sudan  hay  in  dry-lot  at  night  com- 
pletely prevented  bloat  on  this  pasture  the 
following  day.  Alfalfa  hay  was  less  effecti\e 
but  still  of  definite  value.  Other  hays  and 
straws  will,  no  doubt,  also  prove  of  varUJ. 
The  effectiveness  of  a  hay  presumably  de- 
pend;: upon  two  factors:  It  must  be  palatiible 
in  order  that  enough  is  eaten:  and  it  mujt 
be  fairly  coarse  In  order  that  noormal  rumin  il 
activity  Is  produced. 

4.  Feeding  hay  In  the  pasture  will  al."^  r.?- 
duce  the  incidence  of  bloat.  Frequently  It 
may  be  desirable  to  keep  animals  on  pasture 
day  and  night.  They  should  have  a  full  feiKi 
of  hay  overnight  before  the  first  day  of  pas- 
turing.* Experiments  have  indicated  that 
cows  will  consume  sulBclent  Sudan  hay  to 
protect  them  from  bloat  on  pastures  prcv^jn 
to  be  of  the  bloat-producing  type.  Usi  ig 
this  procedure,  one  is  allowing  the  anlmsils 
free  choice  between  legume  pasture  and  hay.' 
Sudan  hay,  being  very  palatable,  may  be  mere 
effective  than  most  other  hays..  It  may  8e<'m 
extravagant  to  feed  hay  In  the  pasture. 
Later  in  the  fall,  however,  It  may  be  Impos- 
sible to  use  certain  excellent  stands  of 
legumes  unless  some  such  method  Is  used. 

5.  Grass  pasture  at  night  will  largely  ell  n- 
Inate  bloat  on  legume  pasture  the  next  d»y. 
Experiments  on  this  method  have  been  lim- 
ited to  one  grass — Sudan.  Here  again  the 
effectiveness  of  the  procedure  will  depend 
upon  the  type  of  grass  pasture  available. 
The  animals  must  eat  a  considerable  amount 
of  grass  to  be  protected.  Therefore,  this 
method  should  be  used  only  on  good  gniss 
pastures.  Sudan  pasture  is  not  widely  us«!d. 
As  this  feed  is  so  valuable  In  controlling 
bloat  and  because  it  also  produces  a  large 
amount  of  good  palatable  pasture,  livestock 
men  might  well  consider  a  program  of  crop 
rotation  Including  Sudan  pasture.  Its  chief 
disadvantage  is  that  it  only  grows  well  during 
hot  weather.  Furthermore,  like  other  siir- 
ghums,  It  may  produce  prusslc  acid  poisoning 
after  a  long  drought  or  after  frost  In  the 
fall. 

6.  Other  preventive  measures.  A  host  of 
suggestions,  other  than  those  enumerated 
above,  have  been  made  for  prevention  of 
bloat.  Some  may  be  sound,  but  the  measures 
given  above  are  the  only  ones  which  the 
committee  feels  have  been  adequately  pro\en 
by  experiment  or  by  practice. 


Address  by  Hon.  Harold  C.  Hagen,  of 
Minnesota,  Before  the  Industrial  Bank- 
ing Institute  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   14INNESOTA  ! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  le  ave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
made  by  me  in  Chicago  on  Thursc.ay, 
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May  9,  before  the   Industrial  Banking 
Institute  of  America: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  addressing  you  this 
morning  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  expres- 
sion of  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  con- 
sumer credit  in  the  United  States  Congress 
at  Washington. 

In  these  days  a  multitude  of  Important 
and  serious  problems  face  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  Many  of  us  become  so  enmeshed 
In  them  that  matters  very  close  to  the  wel- 
fare ci  our  own  people  here  at  home  are 
unlnt2ntionally  minimized  or  neglected. 

One  of  the  important  problems,  one  very 
close  to  the  people,  yet  not  often  considered 
as  it  should  be.  is  the  question  of  the  value 
of  consumer  credit  to  the  American  home. 
the  business  of  the  country,  its  factories  and 
Us  v.'orking  people,  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
personal  credit  en  the  people  themselves: 
under  what  governmental  regulation  and 
regimentation,  if  any,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed or  permitted  to  use  it. 

My  own  special  Interest  In  this  question 
does  not  mean  that  I  devote  imy  attention 
to  it  to  the  exclusion  of  what  seems  to  be 
more  urgent  or  immediate  business  of  gov- 
ernment and  society.  ^ 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  men  In  public 
life  who  have  grown  to  deal  almost  exclu- 
sively with  what  they  presume  to  be  the  great 
fundamentals  of  human  relationships;  wars 
and  peace,  treaties  with  othpr  nations,  com- 
merce across  the  seas,  and  the  gigantic  prob- 
lems of  labor-management  unrest,  or  the 
financing  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  the 
course  of  time  they  find  themselves  up  aloft, 
in  the  superstructure  of  national  and  Inter- 
national affairs,  so  far  removed  from  the 
cares  and  worries  and  interests  of  the  people, 
whose  servants  they  are  and  whom  they 
represent  in  the  Government,  so  far  removed 
from  these  people  and  their  problems,  as 
to  become  virtually  strangers  to  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  myself  have  no  Intention  of 
removing  my  perspective  from  the  everyday 
problems  of  living  that  are  experienced  by 
my  people  back  home,  and  your  friends  and 
mine  throughout  the  country,  the  millions  of 
ordinary  good  people  of  the  United  States  for 
whom  this  Government,  this  society,  and  this 
economic  structure  were  created  and  for 
whom  they  operate  and  exist.  There  is  no 
lofty  idealism  concerning  social  progress  nor 
government,  nor  international  affairs  which 
is  worth  anything  to  the  United  States  un- 
less It  Is  built  solidly  upon  a  foundation  that 
rests  with  the  people:  unless  its  purpose  is 
to  improve  their  lot,  to  satisfy  their  minds, 
to  develop  their  standard  of  living  and  the 
comfort,  contentment,  and  security  with 
which  they  may  live  In  this  great  country 
of  ours. 

The  banks  which  you  represent  would  not 
be  worth  a  continental  to  America  if,  per- 
chance, they  were  established  purely  for 
profit,  or  to  carry  out  the  whims  of  men  who 
would  manipulate  the  American  people  as 
guinea  pigs  or  the  tools  of  experiments  in 
social  and  economic  trends. 

So  it  is  with  government.  When  the  peo- 
ple find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  gov- 
ernment which  attempts  to  create  and  mold 
a  so-called  new  American  way  of  life  for 
them,  one  which  dictates  to  them  how  they 
should  live,  when  they  might  travel,  and  with 
whom  they  should  transact  business,  and  on 
what  terms,  that  government  or  its  policies, 
whatever  its  label,  will  be  changed,  eventu- 
ally, by  the  people  themselves. 

The  government  must  serve  the  people. 
For  it  is  cur  fundamental  objective  as  a 
democratic  republic  to  create  a  government 
to  serve  us.  It  was  the  objective  of  the  men 
who  wrote  the  Constitution,  the  aims  of 
those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  objective  of  every  man  in  the 


Continental  Army— that  the  break  we  mad* 
with  England  year*  ago  was  predicated  upon 
oxir  intention  not  to  serve  a  government  but 
to  create  a  government  to  serve  us. 

There  have  been  a  few  men  in  public  life 
who,  by  their  actions,  have  attempted  to  nul- 
lify this  basic  principle,  but  there  never  has 
been  one  man  who  has  dared  to  stand  on  his 
feet  and  announce  to  the  people  that  it  la 
his  purpose,  as  a  public  official,  to  take  away 
the  reins  of  self-government  from  the  p<?ople, 
or  that  it  is  his  intention  to  change  to  any 
degree  whatever  those  original  premises  and 
principles  upon  which  the  Government  waa 
founded. 

I  cite  as  an  illustration  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  the  people  of  the 
United  States  agree  to  take  away  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  fundamental, 
original  power  to  initiate  measures  of  taxa- 
tion. They  gave  this  power  to  the  House 
because  it  was  their  intent  to  permit  them- 
selves to  be  taxed  but  only  through  tax  laws 
originating  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress 
which  they  deemed  to  be  directly  under  the 
public  eye  and  thumb  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

In  late  years  we  have  built  up  a  eystem 
of  delegating  authority,  by  which  the  Con- 
gress has  turned  over  some  of  its  legislative 
prerogatives  to  the  administrative  branch. 
We  have  witnessed  in  the  past  few  months 
the  unmistakable  effect  of  public  opinion  in 
the  stiffening  attitude  of  the  Congress:  in 
Its  clearly  indicated  intention  to  take  back 
to  Itself  the  power  to  make  the  laws  and 
regulations  which  govern  the  people  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  people's  own  Intent,  as  to 
where  these  powers  should  lodge  and  who 
should  use  them  In  this  Government. 

One  of  the  important  private  rights  of  the 
citizen  is  his  privilege  to  barter  and  trade, 
buy  and  sell,  and  to  make  contracts  gen- 
erally with  his  neighbor.    It  does  not  make 
much  difference  that  a  complicated,  modern 
system   of  manufacturing   and  distribution 
has  developed  to  take  the  place  of  the  older 
direct    trade    between    neighboring    farmers 
and  trades  people.    The  underlying  principle 
has  not  changed.     It  is  considered   funda- 
mental that  If  I  own  two  hogs  and  you  are 
raising  a  crop  of  wheat,  that  you  and  I  have 
the  right  to  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
I  can  turn  over  my  hogs  to  you  and  take  in 
turn  for  them,  say,  50  bushels  of  wheat.    But 
the  wheat  is  still  growing  in  your  fields.    It 
has  not  been  harvested.    My  hogs  are  ready 
for  the  market.     You  want  the  hogs  now, 
and  I  am  willing  to  take  the  wheat  or  its 
equivalent  value  when  it  ripens.    This  is  a 
simple  illustration. 

Now  suppose  someone  In  Washington 
should  get  an  idea  into  his  head  that  it  Is 
bad  for  me  to  give  you  my  hogs  today  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate 
maturity  of  your  wheat  crop.  Suppose  they 
should  say  you  may  find  yourself  In  a  bad 
fix  If  I  own  a  lien  on  your  wheat  crop  after 
you  have  used  up  my  hogs.  They  might 
say  that  as  a  matter  of  social  protection  you 
and  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
this  contract.  All  that  is  Involved  here  is 
that  we  have  made  a  simple  trade.  I  have 
extended  you  a  few  months  credit.  You  are 
going  to  eat  my  hogs,  later  when  your  wheat 
ripens  I  am  going  to  eat  It,  or  use  It,  or 
sell  It.  Meanwhile  I  have  extended  you 
credit,  although  the  average  farmer  In  enter- 
ing into  such  a  commonplace  transaction 
probably  does  not  realize  that  credit  Is  in- 
volved. 

I  chose  this  Illustration  of  common  barter 
to  point  out  to  you  that  when  we  talk  of 
consumer-credit  we  are  talking  of  some- 
thing far  more  fundamental  than  Just  the 
question  of  transactions,  having  to  do  with 
cash  on  the  one  hand  and  commodities  on 
the  other.  In  our  complicated  system  of 
modern  business  it  has  become  our  habit 


to  place  a  dollar  value  on  these  hogs  of  mina 
and  upon  your  wheat.  The  result  u  that  we 
aeem  to  have  extended  to  each  other  In  the 
course  of  our  contracts,  together  what  la 
known  as  credit  In  dollar*  and  cenu.  Actu- 
ally what  Is  Involved  la  a  primary  contract 
between  two  individuals. 

When  the  Federal  Government  found  Itself 
at  war,  it  moved  In  all  directions  for  the 
ways  and  means  of  marshaling  every  ounce 
of  our  industrial,  financial,  and  social 
strength  to  win  that  war.  Bvary  type  of 
business,  every  home,  every  political  sub- 
division in  the  Nation,  every  economic  and 
social  segment  of  us,  threw  Into  the  war 
its  ultimate  and  fullest  resources  and  power. 
The  people  gave  up,  temporarily,  righU  that 
are  fundamental. 

Americana  never  had  any  intention  of 
turning  over  to  the  Federal  Government, 
paternalist  powers  which  reach  out  perma- 
nently to  alter  or  curb  or  affect  in  any  di- 
rect way  their  right  to  fairly  do  busineaa 
with  one  another  as  they  choose,  once  the 
wartime  emergency  has  passed.  ^ 

This  is  why  I  have  spoken  In  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  In  favor  of  the  earliest 
poBSlble  end  of  what  is  known  aa  regu- 
lation W. 

However,  consumer  credit  is  also  quite 
personal  and  close  to  me.  If  regulation  W 
had  been  In  force  in  1923,  I  likely  would 
not  have  been  in  Congreas  today.  During 
the  summer  of  that  year  I  purchased  an  old 
Ford  car — you  may  remember  the  type  which 
had  its  headlights  lit  by  acetyivne  gas  tanka 
resting  on  the  running  board  of  the  car. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  the  old  atyle  high-wheel 
open  type  car  which  was  available  to  me  at 
a  price  of  $200.  I  asked  a  friend  for  the 
money  to  buy  it,  my  debt  payable,  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  I  had  with  my  fi- 
nancial benefactor,  at  the  rate  of  110  per 
month  with  no  down  payment.  I  made  the 
loan  so  that  I  could  enter  a  newspaper  sub- 
scription contest  and  travel  around  the  coun- 
ty soliciting  subscriptions.  By  this  meatu, 
I  was  able  to  win  this  contest  and  a  new 
Hudson  car  which  I  sold.  That  fall' I  went 
to  college  with  the  money. 

A  long  chain  of  circumstances  eventually 
followed  which  led  to  my  being  elected  to 
Congress  In  1942.  after  being  a  oongreealonal 
secretary  for  8  years.  But  I  won't  give  you 
the  details  of  all  that.  However,  you  can 
see  how  personal  this  subject  of  consumer 
credit  is  to  me  and  how  it  can  be  a  part 
of  the  everyday  lives  of  Americans. 

As  you  know,  regulation  W  waa  and  U 
a  credit  limitation  measure  drawn  up  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  under  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  the  President,  as  part  of 
the  program  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the 
Nation  in  preparation  for  and  prosecution 
of  the  war  Just  ended.  lu  purpose  was  to 
cap  and  shut  off.  to  scme'extent,  the  im- 
mediate market  demand  of  the  people  for 
some  of  the  civilian  conunodltles  which  It 
was  known  would  be  scarce  so  long  as  our 
factories  devoted  their  attention  to  -produc- 
ing for  war. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  to  a  considerable 
extent  I  believe,  regulation  W  waa  excusable 
because  it  naturally  applied  most  directly 
to  the  markets  for  such  things  as  electrical 
appliances,  radios,  automobiles,  other  dura- 
ble goods  whose  manufacture  had  to  stop 
or  materially  slow  down  to  make  way  for  the 
war. 

It  was  known  from  the  very  beginning 
that  regulation  W  would  curb  only  the  de- 
mand of  families,  who  In  order  to  maintain 
their  standard  of  living  and  enjoy  the  uae 
of  these  durable  products,  would  need  to 
resort  to  their  use  of  credit.  The  demand 
of  those,  who  had  cash,  waa  never  curbed 
in  anv  way  and  to  this  day  the  man  with  caah 
can  purchase  as   many  automobiles  as  he 
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can  And  or  as  many  radios  or  washing  ma- 
chines or  refrigerators.  Indeed  there  are 
many  families  who  went  through  this  en- 
tire war  period  with  five  or  seven  radios 
In  their  homes  and  two  or  three  refriger- 
ators— year,  and  If  you  consider  other  lines 
of  goods,  there  are  many  men  who  never 
had  less  than  a  dozen  good  substantial,  wear- 
able suits,  dozens  and  dozens  of  shirts  and 
an  cqu.illy  large  number  of  women  who  never 
changed  their  habitual  use  of  dozens  of 
expensive  dresses,  dozens  of  pairs  of  nylon 
hose,  dozens  of  almost  any  type  of  goods 
except  those  specifically  rationed. 

In  time  of  war  these  Inequities  were  un- 
ImpcrUnt  as  national  Issues  for  there  were 
far  greater  problems  to  engage  our  time  and 
thought. 

Now  that  peace  has  come  neither  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  any  citizen,  be  he  bureaucrat, 
politician,  businessman,  laborer,  farmer, 
banker,  lawyer,  teacher  or  any  other,  has  a 
right  to  say  that  In  this  new  era.  even  thou?h 
there  are  still  some  shortages  of  material 
and  goods,  one  segment  of  the  people  of  this 
country  should  be  singled  out  to  do  without 
the  things  It  needs  while  another  segment 
not  only  is  permitted  but  encouraged  to  buy 
•11  that  It  wants  of  such  goods.  This  Is  not 
the  American  way. 

If  the  matter  of  shortage  la  Important 
enough  or  11  shortages  are  likely  to  remain 
long  With  us  or  to  become  more  acute,  there 
may  be  an  exciue  for  rationing.  In  ration- 
ing all  Americans  share  alike  and  attempt 
to  divide  up  what  things  are  available.  Eut 
for  the  Federal  Government  In  time  of  peace 
to  divide  the  people  Into  two  groups,  those 
who  happen  to  have  plenty  of  cash  on  hand 
or  who  have  hl^h-paylng  Jobs,  and  these 
who  need  to  use  their  credit  to  one  degree 
or  another  on  the  other  hand — Is  a  social 
principle  which  cannot  be  defended. 

This,  as  I  said  to  you  at  the  beginning. 
Is  Just  the  reverse  of  what  democratli  gov- 
ernment Is  supposed  to  be.  the  reverse  of  the 
purpose  the  economic  B3retem  Is  supposed  to 
•erve  In  America. 

Real  hardship  has  been  caused  by  this 
regulation  which  curbs  the  consumers'  use 
of  credit  and  I  would  not  make  light  of  this 
hardship.  There  are  millions  of  our  families, 
and  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment bear  this  out,  which  have  not  enjoyed 
•  wartime  boom  in  Income,  families  whose 
cash  position  possibly  is  no  better  or  little 
better  than  It  was  when  the  war  emergency 
commenced.  There  are  school  teachers  all 
•round  us  today  who  are  receiving  almost 
no  more  than  they  were  In  1939.  In  fact 
there  are  tens  of  thousands,  of  the  so-called 
white-collar  workers  and  other  people  who 
receive  no  more.  There  are  families  who. 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  prosperity  that  we 
talk  so  much  about,  have  no  more  than  they 
had  in  1940. 

These  people  are  Just  as  fundamentally 
Americans  as  you  and  I.  Their  failure  to 
profit  by  this  war  may  Indicate.  In  a  few 
Instances,  personal  failure  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  times  or  of  their  opportunities. 
It  may  indicate  that  they  have  made  money 
•nd  lost  It.  It  may  indicate  that  they  have 
not  learned  how  to  save.  Yes.  it  may  even 
todlcate  that  while  others  were  making  a 
profit  and  following  up  their  opportunities, 
these  families  gave  up  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ten  to  fight  our  war,  gave  up  the  Income 
these  young  folk  would  have  made. 

It  may  indicate  that  these  families  gave 
up  more  than  others,  deliberately  contributed 
more  than  their  neighbors  to  our  national 
welfare.  They  may  be  Just  the  quiet  folk 
who  do  not  seek  for  gain — ask  no  favor. 

We  cannot  discuss  here  the  reasons  that 
millions  of  our  families  do  not  have  as  much 
•a  other  millions,  but  I  say  that  It  is  funda- 
mentally the  duty  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  real.z?.  once  and  for  all.  that  these 
people  with  smaller  incomes  and  smaller  cash 


resources  are  Just  as  much  Americans  as  the 
other  group  better  situated  financially,  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  not  single  them  out  as 
those  designated  to  bear  what  some  planners 
call  the  shock  of  economic  reconversion,  or  as 
the  group  to  stand  and  wait  xmtllAll  the  rest 
of  the  American  people  are  satisfied  with  all 
the  new  postwar  products  for  which  they  are 
able  to  pay  cash  or  to  buy  en  short-term 
credit  arrangements. 

Ridiculous  It  is  to  assume  that  a  wash- 
ing machine  would  go  first  to  the  rich 
woman,  and  after  all.  the  rich  women  who 
desire  them  have  all  the  washing  machines 
they  want,  then,  by  virtue  of  our  Govern- 
ment's policy,  the  poor  woman  who  does  her 
own  washing  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
have  a  washing  machine — that  is.  If  per- 
chance the  Government  decides  to  liberalize 
the  terms  of  regulatio6-W.  My  friends,  the 
woman  who  does  her  own  washing  or  who 
hires  out  her  time  to  do  this  work  for  others 
should  have  first  right  to  these  machines  If 
Indeed  any  priority  of  possession  is  to  be 
shown.    . 

The  use  of  credit  by  the  American  fam- 
ily is  a  matter  of  a  confidential  nature. 
This  credit  Is  actually  a  possession — It  Is  not 
a  gift  of  government  or  business.  It  Is  as 
much  a  man's  property  as  his  home,  his 
farm.  And  consumer  credit  Is  a  tool.  It  Is  a 
device  by  which  the  great  machinery  of  dis- 
tribution in  this  country  Is  enabled  to  gear 
Itself  so  that  many  millions  cl  American 
families  may  be  able  to  acquire  the  things 
our  factories  produce.  We  learned  a  long 
time  ago  that  If  we  depend  In  this  country 
upon  the-  purchases  of  the  so-called  cash 
customers  the  result  will  be  Industrial  stag- 
nation, depression,  unemployment,  together 
with  all  the  evils  and  ills  that  accompany 
these  tragic  conditions.  I  point  out  to  you. 
gentlemen,  that  It  was  the  creation  of  the 
credit  customer  which  made  possible  the  belt- 
line,  high-speed,  low-cost  production  for 
which  we  are  famous.  It  was  the  advent  of 
credit  customer  that  made  possible  to  a  large 
degree  the  development  of  this  country's 
great  Industrial  machine,  not  only  the  fac- 
tories in  which  consumer  goods  are  produced 
but  other  factories,  which  produce  the  ma- 
chine tocls  and  the  mines  and  the  farms 
which  produce  the  raw  materials — this  and 
also  the  accompanying  employment  of  count- 
less millions  of  people  In  all  the  phases  of 
our  economy.  These  millions  had  never  been 
employed  before  and  would  not  be  employed 
today  had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  that 
through  the  credit  of  consumers  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  actual  needs  of  individual  fam- 
ilies, great  hitherto  unknown  markets  for 
new  products  could  be  made  available. 

Along  with  the  employment  and  industrial 
activity  "Which  the  opening  up  of  the  credit 
markets^made  possible,  an  even  more  impor- 
tant development  came  simultaneously,  for 
through  the  advent  of  consumer-credit  ma- 
chinery to  fit,  one  at  a  time.  Individually,  the 
requirements  of  the  American  people,  came 
the  open  sesame  to  what  we  now  complacent- 
ly talk  about  as  the  American  standard  of 
living. 

With  the  development  of  modern  con- 
sumer credit  came  the  American  home  with 
its  running  water  and  bathtubs,  its  me- 
chanical refrigeration  that  annually  saves 
the  lives  of  thou^^ands  of  babies  and  makes 
the  handling  of  food  more  economical  than 
ever  before,  the  radio  which  has  united  our 
Nation  as  never  before,  developing  common 
understanding,  common  ideals,  community 
loyalty  such  as  no  nation  on  earth  enjoys. 

Here  in  this  Nation  the  poor  and  the  rich 
enjoy  almost  alike  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments of  this  age:  And  this  can  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  effective,  proper  use  of  credit 
by  everyday  people.  No  man  has  yet  devised 
another  mechanism,  another  economic  tool, 
that  can  effectively  do  what  credit  has  dem- 
onstrated in  action,  It  can  do. 


I  pause  at  this  point  to  stress  that  In  per- 
haps 95  percent  of  all  the  so-called  consumer 
credit  transactions  in  this  country,  con- 
sumers do  not.  as  many  speakers  and  writers 
would  have  us  suppose,  get  something  arid 
uss  it  or  consume  it  today,  then  pay  fcr  it 
tomorrow. 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  came  to  my  offlie 
and  told  me  of  an  interesting  article  whii-h 
he  had  read  which  points  out  the  facts  of 
this  situation.  This  article  is  somewhat 
more  advanced  in  thinking  than  anything  I 
have  generally  heard  about.  I  will  give  it  to 
you.  I  will  throw  it  out  at  you.  I  flow  qucte 
him  it  in  part  as  follows: 

"All  science  and  ingenuity  of  our  modern 
age  addressed  to  the  subject  of  producing 
electrical  refrigerators  has  resulted  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  contrivance  said  to  lust 
15  years,  at  a  cost,  roughly,  of  from  $100  to 
t30b.  This  box  consumers  are  asked  to  buy. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  all  housewives  hfve 
little  Interest  whatever  in  buying  refrigera- 
tors for  use  6,  8,  10  or  15  years  hence,  nor  es 
a  matter  of  fact  are  they  interested  in  buying 
refrigerators  a  great  big  white  box  to  trlie 
up  floor  space  in  their  kitchens  unnecessarily. 
What  they  want  is  refrigeration  today,  -o- 
morrow.  next  week  and  in  the  early  futvre. 
They  often  are  willing  to  pay  cash  for  It. 
The  best  that  science  can  do  through  (ur 
multimlllion  dollar  corporations  and  all  of  our 
mechanical  advancement  is  to  give  the  hou  se- 
wlfe  a  15-year  package  of  service,  which  she 
probably  will  want  each  of  those  15  years." 

But  do  you  suppose  she  Is  anxious  to  jay 
today  In  cash  for  her  refrigeration  6er\lce 
in  1959?  I  say  to  you  that  when  a  working- 
man's  family  buys  a  refrigerator  and  p;iys 
one-third  down  en  Its  price,  this  family  has 
actually  paid  in  advance  for  the  refrigeration 
It  wants.  In  true  moral  perspective  these 
people  have  really  asked  no  credit  advarce 
of  anyone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  this 
family  pays  In  full.  In  2  years,  for  a  15-ycar 
refrigerator  It  has  advanced  credit  to  Ami'r- 
Ica's  economic  system  to  an  extent  equal  to 
more  than  seven  times  the  speed  with  which 
the  family  uses  up  what  the  economic  sys- 
tem has  provided.  The  family  that  pays  :'or 
a  refrigerator  in  2  years  has  advanced  13 
years'  credit  to  American  business,  produc- 
tion, and  banking. 

This  applies  to  practically  every  type  of 
durable  goods  which  consumers  purchase  on 
so-called  credit  terms.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  is  a  serious  matter  for  some 
bankers,  Industrialists,  and  Government  cfH- 
clals  to  go  about  the  country  asking  whether 
or  not  It  Is  wise  to  advance  credit  to  oril- 
nary  families  for  the  purchase  of  radios,  re- 
frigerators, and  other  products.  They  mis- 
represent the  truth.  The  public  Is  not  ask- 
ing for  credit  terms.  The  public  asks  for 
certain  services  and  comforts  which  science, 
as  yet,  has  been  unable  to  furnish  in  ths 
daily  size  package  which  people  can  readily 
purchase  for  cash. 
I  quote  further: 

"When  I  purchase  an  automobile  what  I 
want  is  a  good-locking  car  to  give  me  service 
this  week  and  next,  or  perhaps  next  month. 
What  they  sell  me  is  a  car  that  will  give  me 
Service  for  several  years.  I  am  not  kicking 
about  this,  but  I  am  definitely  opposed  to 
the  theory  that  I  am  asking  a  favor,  a  finan- 
cial or  credit  service  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, when  I  say  to  the  seller  of  that  car,  'I 
refuse  to  pay  for  it  all  right  now  when  it  will 
take  me  5  years  to  get  my  use  value  out  of  it.' 
If  I  pay  for  It  In  12  months,  I  have  paid  for  it 
several  times  as  fast  as  I  use  it  up.  I  have 
extended  a  credit  service  to  the  automobile 
manufacturers,  dealers,  and  bankers  of  this 
country:  yes,  to  the  workers  of  our  popula- 
tion, because  I  have  made  It  possible  for  all 
of  them  to  work  or  to  make  a  profit,  by  ad- 
vancing my  personal  cash  before  I  have  any 
possible  chance  of  using  up  the  product  that 
they  hand  me  iu  return." 
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Let  us  stop  this  wrong  thinking  about 
credit  as  some  sort  of  a  favor  which  either 
business  or  Government  can  decide  is  good 
or  bad  for  the  American  people.  The  fact  is 
if  the  people  generally  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  offer  the  use  of  their  sound  credit  to  our 
economy,  the  great  factories  that  produce 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
watches,  clothing,  and  many  other  products 
will  operate  much  more  slowly,  employ  less 
people — and  our  economic  and  financial 
situation  will  indeed  be  severe. 
-^  Credit  has  been  abused  but  it  has  not  been 
abused  any  more  than  any  other  tool  or 
phase  of  our  economy.  It  was  not  the  use 
of  consumer's  credit  that  closed  the  banks  in 
the  early  thirties.  It  was  not  the  over-ex- 
pansion of  credit  that  caused  the  depression, 
as  some  people  have  said.  In  fact  It  was  the 
advent  of  credit  on  a  broad  scale  which  made 
the  expansion  of  the  twenties  possible,  which 
made  the  reconversion  from  the  depths  of  the 
depression  of  the  thirties  possible.  Yes;  it 
was  the  development  of  consumer  credit  ma- 
chinery which  gave  to  the  United  States  the 
great  motorcar  industry,  the  refrigeration 
plants,  the  radio  and  other  technical  produc- 
tion facilities  and  countless  more — with 
which  In  turn  we  built  our  great  war  ma- 
chine In  the  early  forties. 

And  don't  forget  the  sewing  machine.  It 
also  Fhould  be  recalled  that  as  far  back  as 
1850  the  McCormlck  reaper  was  s<9(d  to  farm- 
ers on  the  Installment  plan. 

These  are  some  of  the  great  far-reaching 
and  beneficial  results  of  consumer  credit 
measured  In  Industrial  terms. 

The  Government  puts  on  a  great  campaign 
to  urge  the  American  people  to  hold  their 
bonds.  Yet  they  will  set  up  regulations  and 
rules  which  force  these  same  people  who  are 
the  consumers  of  America,  to  sell  their  bonds 
In  order  to  buy  for  cash  radios,  washing  ma- 
chines, heating  systems,  Venetian  blinds,  cars, 
and  other  good  things  of  life. 

But  I  warn  you  all  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment administration  In  Washington  to- 
day that  this  matter  of  credit  still  stems  from 
the  fundamental  right  6f  Individual  people  to 
do  business  together.  Credit  terms  are  not 
subject  to  mass  production,  like  physical 
products  Credit  cannot  be  extended  on  like 
terms  from  coast  to  coast  to  all  folk  alike. 
People  use  credit  as  they  do  their  cash. 
First  they  use  It  when  they  want  to  lise  It. 

The  Government  learned  In  the  early  thir- 
ties that  while  the  savings  banks  were  choked 
with  funds,  the  people  would  not  be  Induced 
to  spend  those  funds.  No  more  could  they 
be  Induced  to  spend  their  credit  at  that  time. 
Our  mills  shut  down  and  our  stores  closed 
their  doors  by  the  thousands.  There  were 
millions  out  of  work.  Credit,  like  cash.  In 
the  hands  of  the  people  is  a  sort  of  one-way 
stream.  Yes,  it  can  be  turned  off  if  the  Gov- 
ernment sees  fit  to  turn  It  off  and  dares  to 
face  the  social  and  political  consequences  of 
doing  it — but  neither  cash  nor  credit  pur- 
chasing can  be  turned  back  on  by  artlcifial 
means.  Have  we  forgotten  the  depression 
days  and  the  billions  we  spent  trying  to  turn 
business  "on"?  In  this  lies  the  great  weak- 
ness of  the  thinking  of  some  people  and 
many  In  official  life  in  Washington.  They 
seem  to  think  that  we  can  shut  off  the  use 
of  credit  until  such  time  as  we  need  It  most — 
then  turn  on  the  spigot  and  let  the  credit 
purchasers  come  in  and  save  our  business 
structure  from  a  tailspin  into  depression. 
It  will  not  work  that  way.  The  people  will 
use  their  credit  when  their  Jobs  look  secure, 
when  their  income  seems  sure — not  at  a  time 
when  someone  In  Washington  by  the  stroke 
cf  a  pen  says,  "Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
buy  with  your  credit!  We  will  now  ease  the 
terms." 

For  that  will  be  a  time  when,  by  the  rea- 
soning of  these  very  officials,  the  cotmtry 
stands  at  a  crossroad  with  credit  purchasing 
frantically  needed  to  stem  impending  dis- 


aster. Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
enlightened  American  people  will  not  see  the 
same  handwriting  on  the  wall?  Does  one 
presume  the  radio  commentators  will  not 
have  sounded  the  warning;  that  the  news- 
papers will  have  remained  silent? 

Representing  Individual  people  in  my  Min- 
nesota district  as  I  do  and  not  Just  an  ab- 
stract number  of  voters,  refiecting  as  I  do 
their  thinking  so  far  as  I  can  see  It.  and  not 
assuming  to  develop  a  government  to  govern 
them  as  I  think  they  should  be  governed,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  continuation  of  any  arti- 
ficial control  that  divides  the  American  peo- 
ple into  different  categories  or  classes  and 
says  to  some  "Thou  shalt  have"  and  to  the 
others  "Thou  shalt  not  have." 

I  hope  that  you  bankers  will  so  arrange 
your  thinking,  management,  and  banking 
customs  that  you  may  continue  to  serve  the 
people,  not  dictate  to  them.  I  trust  that  yoiu- 
banks  will  further  develop  their  business 
habits,  their  way  of  handling  people,  their 
manner  of  extending  loans  and  of  collecting 
their  accounts.  In  accordance  with  the  pub- 
lic will  and  needs — not  as  selfishness  led 
some  of  the  old-time  money  lenders  to  do 
nor  now  as  some  Washington  dreamers  and 
theorists  say  should  be  done. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  segment  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  this  country.  In  whose 
bands  credit  granting  lies,  will  be  sensible 
enotigh  to  handle  credit  so  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  not  come  to  Wash- 
ington at  some  future  day  rnd  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment to  place  consumer  credit  under 
stricter  regulation  for  public  protection. 
That  Is  an  entirely  different  subject  from 
the  one  I  came  to  discuss  with  you,  but  I 
say  In  closing  that  the  reason  I  am  opposed 
to  Federal  regulation  of  consumer  credit  In 
time  of  peace  Is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  not  asked  for  it,  and.  what's 
more,  don't  want  it.  Therefore.  Government 
has  no  moral  right  to  force  It  upon  them. 
The  people,  thus  far.  value  more  highly  their 
right  to  contract  as  they  choose  than  they 
do  any  possible  theoretical  good  effect  of 
regulation. 

But  it  is  Just  as  evident  that  In  a  demo- 
cratic nation  if  private  enterprise  does  not 
handle  the  business  of  credit  or  any  other 
business  as  wisely  as  it  should,  the  people 
have  the  right  themselves  to  ask  protection — 
whatever  protection  they  may  want  and  need. 
As  matters  stand  today  the  Government 
has  no  further  excuse  to  regulate  the  credit 
of  my  constituents,  nor  of  the  American 
people.  When  the  attitude  of  the  people 
changes,  the  attitude  of  their  Representa- 
tives must  change.  That  Americans  remain 
satisfied  with  your  service  Is  something  en- 
tirely In  your  hands.  I  am  certain  that  the 
public  of  America  has  confidence  in  you  and 
your  Industry.  I  share  that  confidence. 
Thank  you  and  good-by. 


Do  Not  Forget  To  Rei^ster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1946 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.     Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  card 
showing  registration  and  voting  dates: 
Do  Not  Forcet  To  Rxgistxb 

Dkas  Fiiems:  The  registration  and  voting 
periods  for  the  coming  Democratic  primary, 
run -off,  and  general  elections  are  as  follows: 


mnsTEAnoN  nuoos 

Regular  primary:  Jtwe  2  to  June  31,  Indu* 
alve. 

Run -off  primary:  June  23  to  July  U,  In- 
clusive. 

General  election :  October  6  to  October  25. 
Inclusive. 

Primary  elections:  July  2.  1946. 

Run-off  primary:  July  23.  IMfl. 

General  election:  November  5.  194fl. 
Your  Congreeaman. 

VicToa  WicxxBsaaM. 

Keep  this!    Don't  fall  to  vote. 


Our  Military  "aste  Syttem*' 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday.  March  28. 1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago — on  February  11,  to  be  exact— 
I  had  occasion  to  address  the  House  on 
the  failure  of  the  War  Department  to 
develop  a  sound  program  for  the  rapid 
demobilization  of  cur  armed  forces.  It 
was.  and  still  is.  my  contention  that  such 
replacements  as  are  necessary  for  for- 
eign service  could,  and  should  be.  ob- 
tained from  recruiting.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  that  no  real  effort  had  been 
made  to  obtain  enlistments  and  suggest- 
ed that  a  campaign  be  inaugurated  for 
volunteers. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  one  of  the  obstacles  to 
obtaining  enlistments  in  the  armed 
forces  is  the  existing  caste  system,  giving 
favored  treatment  of  officers  over  enlist- 
ed men.  It  is  significant  that  the  armed 
forces  have  more  officer  volunteers  than 
they  can  possibly  use,  but  enlisted  men 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  anxious  to  ter- 
minate their  military  service  now  and 
forever. 

Probably  the  most  notable  example  of 
favored  treatment  of  cfflcers  over  en- 
listed men  is  in  connection  with  terminal 
leave  pay.  When  an  oflQcer  is  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces  he  is  given  full 
pay  and  allowances  for  all  accumulated 
leave  at  the  rate  of  2'i  days  per  month 
of  service  up  to  a  maximum  of  120  days. 
But  no  matter  how  long  an  enlisted  man 
has  served  or  how  much  leave  he  may 
have  taken,  upon  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ice he  is  immediately  taken  off  the  pay 
roll.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion whatsoever  for  this  discriminatory 
treatment. 

A  number  of  bills  for  granting  terminal 
leave  to  enlisted  men  have  been  pending 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers]  has  placed  on 
the  Speaker  s  desk  a  di-scharge  petition 
to  bring  the  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  have  signed  this  petition, 
and  I  sincerely  urge  you  to  do  likewise. 
We  should  correct  this  situation  at  once. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  refer- 
ence, my  two  sons  served  as  officers  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  They  condemn 
this  preferential  treatment  of  officers 
over  enlisted  men.  and  I  think  their 
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view  Is  shared  by  most  of  the  men  who 
served  as  cflScers.  I  do  not  know  how 
any  one  could  justly  hold  a  contrary 
view.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  one  takes 
into  account  the  rather  substantial  dif- 
ference in  the  pay  of  oflBcers  over  en- 
listed men,  terminal  leave  pay  would 
mean  a  great  deal  more  to  the  men 
in  the  ranks  than  to  oflScers  who,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  received  a  higher  pay 
as  an  officer  in  the  armed  forces  than 
received  in  civilian  life. 

The  favored  treatment  of  officers  in 
the  matter  of  terminal  leave  is  only  one 
of  the  special  privileges  which  officers 
receive  In  our  military  caste  system. 
Having  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  and  having  myself  held  a 
commission  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  I  have  a  first-hand  apprecia- 
tion, if  you  will,  of  the  importance  of 
military  discipline.  A  military  organi- 
zation cannot  be  run  as  a  democracy, 
where  you  debate  issues,  attend  town 
meetings,  and  hold  elections.  There 
must  be  those  who  give  orders  and  those 
who  obey.  Without  discipline,  without 
distinctions  t)etween  those  in  the  ranks 
and  those  in  the  echelons  of  authority, 
an  army  would  become  a  mere  mob. 

Military  discipline  necessitates  dis- 
tinctions between  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  such  as  the  salute  and  separate 
quarters,  just  as  there  mu.st  be  distinc- 
tions l)etween  officers  of  different  ranks. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  why 
officers  should  have  such  things  as  better 
food  or  better  entertainment  or  better 
clothing  than  the  man  in  the  ranks.  My 
boys,  as  officers,  are  not  the  social  su- 
periors of  my  neighlKjrs*  boys,  as  seamen. 
They  all  come  from  American  homes  and 
they  all  took  the  same  risks  for  their 
country. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Navy  Department  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  privilege  that  have 
developed  in  our  military  and  naval 
organizations.  It  Is  a  matter  of  admin- 
istration rather  than  legislation,  but  if 
legislation  is  necessary  in  any  respect  I 
trust  the  Committees  on  Military  and 
Naval  Affairs  will  promptly  initiate 
appropriate  action. 

■i  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Military  and  Naval  Affairs 
that  detailed  studies  be  made  of  existing 
methods  of  selecting  officers,  methods 
of  promotions  of  both  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  and  the  personnel  organiza- 
tion as  a  whole.  For  one  thing,  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  better  opportunities 
lor  boys  in  the  service  as  enlisted  men  to 
become  officers  and  perhaps  to  attend 
the  academies.  This  In  itself  would  of- 
.  fer  Inducement  for  boys  to  enlist.  The 
method  of  selecting  men  to  enter  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  can  be  improved. 
If  It  should  be  decided  that  the  best 
method  is  to  continue  to  have  some  ap- 
pointments made  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  believe  that  the  Member  should 
be  required  to  make  his  selection  upon 
a  basis  of  a  competitive  examination 
system.  In  making  appointments  from 
the  Tenth  District  of  Illinois,  I  have  al- 
ways used  the  civil  service  competitive 
examination  system  in  order  to  give  all 
the  boys  of  the  district  equal  opportuni- 
ty to  realize  their  ambition. 


It  is  my  honest  conviction  that  our 
military  system  needs  to  be  revised  to 
be  in  keeping  with  our  principles  of 
democracy.  This  can  be  done  without 
loss  of  military  discipline  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  fighting  forces.  There 
is  no  place  for  the  old  European  "caste 
sjrstem"  in  an  American  army.  The  first 
step  to  be  taken  is  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tion against  enlisted  men  in  connection 
with  terminal  leave  pay.  That  is  some- 
thing we  should  and  can  do  immediately. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Journal-American  of 
May  13.  1946: 

iNTERNATIONAI.    TOTALITARIANISM 

(By  E.  F.  Tompkins) 
I 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  begins 
consideration  of  the  British  loan  agreement 
bill,  it  will  be- the  patriotic  business  of  this 
branch  of  Congress  to  take  notice  of  the  fol- 
lowing neglected  points: 

1.  Should  the  agreement  be  approved,  this 
country  will — largely  by  its  own  misguided 
inttiatlTe  and  mainly  at  its  own  expense — 
complete  its  own  entrapment  in  an  Interna- 
tional supergovernment  adverse  to  our  na- 
tional independence  and  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  our  citizens. 

2.  Under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
agreement.  International  free  enterprise  will 
be  destroyed,  a  form  of  International  collec- 
tivism or  totalitarianism  will  take  Its  place, 
and  our  domestic  system  of  free  enterprise 
will  be  undermined. 

3.  All  of  this  will  be  carried  out  at  home 
and  abroad  by  bureaucratic  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment without  any  further  reference  what- 
soever to  the  constitutional  duties  and  legis- 
lative powers  of  Congress. 

To  begin  with,  the  British  loan  agreement 
Is  only  one  iiart  of  a  complicated  interna- 
tional Involvement  into  which  we  are  being 
decoyed  by  propaganda,  official  pressure,  and 
concealment  or  misrepresentation  of  essen- 
tial facts. 

The  two  other  parts — contained  in  the 
Bretton  Woods  arrangement — are  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment to  which  we  are  the  largest  contribu- 
tors In  the  sum  of  billions  of  dollars  already 
pledged. 

TheM  two  financial  institutions  will  ex- 
ercise complete  control  over  the  international 
exchange  of  the  ctirrencies  of  the  world,  and 
those  currencies  In  turn  will  be  required  to 
conform  to  rules  and  standards  prescribed 
by  the  central  international  authority — 
something  that  can  be  accomplished,  in  this 
country  as  elsewhere,  only  by  fiat  action  by 
the  respective  governments  of  the  participat- 
ing nations. 

The  monetary  scheme  thus  calls  for  inter- 
national control  of  controlled  currencies. 

The  British  loan  agreement  goes  much 
further. 

It  Imposes  similar  controls,  restrictions, 
and  mandates  ujjon  the  international  distri- 
bution, and  consequently  upon  the  domestic 


production  of  all  items  of  merchandise,  to- 
gether with  shipping  and  other  forms  of 
International  communications. 

The  name  of  this  third  illimitable  control 
will  be  the  International  Trade  Organization. 
Thus,  the  very  commonest  articles  of  com- 
merce, plus  all  the  means  of  trading  in  them, 
are  to  be  completely  controlled  by  an  inter- 
national supergovernment  which  is  being  cre- 
ated almost  surreptitiously. 

It  need  not  be  argued  that  this  totalitarian 
edifice  will  affect  the  employment  and  well- 
l)elng  of  workers  as  well  as  employers  in  every 
country,  including  the  United  S;ates. 

The  planners  are  actually  fabricating  a 
structure  of  world  peonage  in  the  guise  of 
assuring  a  world-wide  regime  of  free  enter- 
prise and  free  employment;  for,  of  course, 
the  tendency  of  a  world-trade  government 
exercising  direction  over  trade  movements 
will  be  to  open  lucrative  markets  to  cheap 
foreign  competition  and  thereby  to  force 
down  the  higher  standards  of  living. 

One  of  the  least  creditable  phases  of  the 
enslaving  scheme  is  the  device  adopted  in 
this  country  of  concealing  or  disguising  it  in 
a  maze  of  wordage. 

Nowhere  in  the  British  loan  agreement  Is 
It  plainly  and  clearly  stated  that  the  pro- 
posed International  Trade  Organization  is 
to  be  set  up. 

However,  a  joint  statement  Issued  on  De- 
cember 6.  1945.  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  in  "explanation"  of  the  British 
loan  agreement  said: 

"Both  sides  •  •  •  have  from  the  be- 
ginning had  continuously  in  view  the  com- 
mon interest  of  their  governments  in  estab- 
lishing a  world  trading  and  monetary  sys- 
tem." 

Somewhat  more  explicit  was  a  propaganda 
statement,  in  the  form  of  a  unilateral  ques- 
tionnaire, issued  In  January  1946  by  the 
United  States  Treastiry  Department  under 
the  heading  "Questions  and  answers  on  the 
Anglo-American  agreement." 

In  this  document  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Fred  M.  Vinson,  said: 

"The  financial  agreement  Is  associated 
with  a  far-reaching  agreement  on  conamerclal 
policy.     •     •     • 

"The  commercial  policy  statement  proposes 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Trade 
Organization." 

Moreover,  this  International  Trade  Organ- 
ization will  undertake  to  make  laws  affect- 
ing the  Internal  as  well  as  the  international 
economy  of  the  nations — including  the 
United  States. 

The  "Joint  statement"  of  December  6,  ia45, 
referred  emphatically  to  the  "International 
Trade  Organization"  in  relation  to  "inter- 
national aspects  of  domestic  measures  to 
maintain  employment." 

Even  more  revelatory  Is  a  statement  made 
by  Clair  Wilcox,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Trade  Policy  of  the  United 
States  State  Department. 

First  presented  on  January  19,  1946,  as 
an  address  before  the  City  Club  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  this  statement  has  since  been  printed 
by  the  State  Department  as  an  official  paper 
— "Publication  2468,  Commercial  Policy 
Series  82." 

It  sa3re:  "We  have  proposed: 
"1.  That  a  common  code   be   adopted   to 
govern  the  regulation  of  commerce  by  the 
nations  of  the  world." 

The  document  lists  a  considerable  number 
of  economic  and  commercial  subjects  on 
which  the  International  Trade  Organization 
will  exercise  supernational  authority  and 
says: 

"As  a  means  of  Implementing  and  super- 
vising all  of  these  undertakings  it  is 
proposed: 

"9.  That  an  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion be  created,  under  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Nations." 


Along  very  similar  lines  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  on  the  British  loan  agree- 
ment setting  forth  various  matters  with 
which  the  International  supergovernment 
will  deal  and  which  are  described  as  "not  re- 
quiring ratification  by  Congress." 

The  items  specified  include  an  "under- 
standing" on  commercial  policies,  mention- 
ing tariffs,  quotas,  and  "an  International 
Trade  Organization  and  international  aspects 
of  domestic  measures  to  maintain  employ- 
ment." 

Obviously  the  United  Nations  Is  not  an  or- 
ganization to  prevent  war  but  is  intended  to 
Ije  a  totalitarian  world  government. 

Equally  obviously  the  British  loan  agree- 
ment is  positively  not  merely  a  simple  and 
generous  proposal  to  lend  or  to  give 
♦3,750.000,000  to  a  distressed  ally. 

It  Is  a  skillfully  devised  scheme  to  carry 
forward  the  plan  of  international  state  so- 
cialism in  which  this  country  is  being  en- 
meshed. 

It  is  a  scheme  which  Congress  can  approve 
only  by  ignoring  its  own  legitimate  powers 
and  abdicating  its  own  authority. 


Fire-Fighting  Equipment  for  North 
Brookfield 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  telegrams  and 
letters: 

Clinton,  Mass.,  April  27,  1946. 
John  E.  Miixea, 

Regional  Director, 

War  Assets  Administration, 

Boston.  Mass.: 
North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  without  adequate 
fire-protection  equipment  because  of  break- 
down fire  pumper.  Town  officials  have  lo- 
cated surplus  pump  in  Worcester,  but  were 
unable  to  obtain  equipment  by  spot  sale. 
Have  advised  them  to  forward  certified  check 
your  office  with  formal  order  and  wish  you 
would  authorize  release  of  equipment  im- 
mediately In  view  present  situation.  Please 
advise  me  at  Clinton.  Thanks  and  regards. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin. 


Clinton,  Mass.,  April  27,  1946. 
Attorney  Ralph  W.  Igoe. 

North  Brookfield.  Mass.: 
Have  interceded  with  officials  War  Assets 
Administration  in  endeavor  to  have  action 
expedited  on  fire  pumper  sale  to  North  Brook- 
field. Will  advise  you  when  I  have  further 
report.  Hope  for  early  favorable  resxilts.  Re- 
gards. 

Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin. 


Boston.  Mass.,  May  3,  1946. 
Congresfman  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Regarding  your  telegram,   fire  equipment 
North  Brookfield.  Mass.,  delivery  being  made 
today^to  Linwood  FuUam.  assistant  chief. 
John  E.  Millea. 
War  Assets  Administration. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Map  3.  1946. 
Attorney  Ralph  W.  Igoe. 
North  Brookfield,  Mass.: 
Very  much  pleased  to  have  word,  following 
my  recent  intercessions,  that  fire  equipment 


delivery  made  today  by  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration to  Assistant  Chief  Fullam.    Regards. 
Congressman  Pniur  J.  Philbin. 

Law  Department. 
Town  or  North  Brookfield.  Mass., 

May  4,  1949. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  Western  Union  telegram  with 
reference  to  your  intercession  In  l>ehalf  of 
the  fire  department  of  North  Brookfield,  rela- 
tive to  fire-fighting  equipment  ordered  by  the 
town  of  North  Brookfield  from  the  War  As- 
sets Administration. 

The  War  Assets  Administration  contacted 
the  local  fire  department  and  issued  the  nec- 
essary clearance  so  that  this  equipment  could 
be  purchased,  and  the  town  has  now  received 
the  fire-fighting  equipment  from  the  Admin- 
istration. 

This  town  was  in  very  dire  circumstances 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  fire  pump,  and  the 
local  board  of  selectmen,  finance  committee, 
and  officials  of  the  fire  department  are  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  through  your  interces- 
sion it  became  possible  to  acquire  this  equip- 
ment immediately,  and  thereby  solve  their 
problem  in  this  respect. 

I  am  equally  grateful  to  you  for  your 
prompt  and  efficient  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  know  that  your  assistance  to  the 
town  officials  at  this  time  is  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yoiirs, 

Ralph  W.  Ices. 

War  Assets  Administration, 

Ba<^ton,  Mass.,  May  7,  1946. 
"Hie  Honorable  Philip  J.  Philbin. 

Member  of  Congress,  Clinton,  Mass. 

Dear  Congressman  Philbin:  In  answer  to 
your  recent  wire  relative  to  fire-fighting 
equipment  for  the  town  of  North  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  may  we  advise  that  the  following 
equipment,  physically  located  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  released  by  this  agency  to  the  town 
of  North  Brookfield  on  May  3,  1946: 

One  trailer  pump,  auxiliary  pump  No.  14, 
Serial  No.  25656.  OCD. 

One  skid  pump,  auxiliary  pump  No.  8, 
Serial   Nos.   SF-2370,  S-9721.  OCD. 

Two  fire-fighting   accessories,  schedule  A. 

Two  fire-fighting  accessories,  schedule  B. 

Two  ladders,  14-foot  roof. 

Two  ladders,  24-foot  extension. 

Eight  lengths  (50  feet  per  length)  1»4- 
Inch  hose. 

Sixteen  lengths  (50  feet  per  length)  2>4- 
Inch  hose. 

Four  length  (10  feet  per  length)  4-lnch 
suction. 

We  trust  that  this  action  will  place  the 
above  town  In  an  adequate  condition  with 
regard  to  fire  hazards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

-John  E.  Millka, 
Regional  Director. 

North  Brookfield  Fire  Department, 

North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  May  8,  1946. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin, 

Clinton,  Mass. 

Dear  Ms.  Philbin:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  cooperation  in  helping  us  obtain 
the  pump  through  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration lor  the  North  Brookfield  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

Because  you  took  the  time  to  intercede  for 
us  we  now  have  the  pump  here  In  town  and 
In  operation. 

We   certainly   appreciate   what   you  have 
done  for  us  and  thanks  again. 
Cordially  yours. 

LiNWOOO  FVLLAM, 

Assistant  Chief. 


How  Do  You  Like  It,  Americans? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

op  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  herein 
a  newspaper  article  appearing  in  the 
Miami  Herald,  of  Miami.  Fla.,  of  May  11, 
1946,  which  article  is  as  follows  : 

HOW  to  TOC  LIKE  IT,  AMKUCAN8T 

The  tragic  significance  of  the  coal  strike, 
now  in  a  hastily  declared  2-week  truce.  Is 
that  a  single  Individual  has  the  power  to 
bring  the  production  facilities  of  an  entire 
nation  to  a  full  stop. 

The  arrogant,  ruthless  man  who  exercised 
this  dictatorial  show  of  strength  was  born. 
Ironically  enough,  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  and 
still  lists  his  residence  as  Springfield.  HI., 
where  a  much  greater  man  preached  toler- 
ance and  practiced  humility. 

To  those  who  see  in  John  L.  Lewis's  demand 
for  a  $64,000,000  health  and  welfare  fund 
either  a  communistically  Inspired  plot  or  the 
first  step  toward  nationalization  of  the  coal 
mines,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  during 
the  twenties  Lewis  was  considered  a  solid  Re- 
publican who  rated  the  best  drawing  room 
on  the  Harding  and  Coolidge  Presidential 
campaign  specials. 

With  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roowvelt 
to  the  Presidency,  Lewis  made  his  first  big- 
time  bid  for  power.  The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers contributed  $500,000  lo  the  Roosevelt  cam- 
paign fund  and  Lewis  greatly  strengthened 
his  union  when  enactment  of  the  Wagner  Act 
and  the  Gufley  Coal  Act  removed  all  (rf  the 
restrictions  that  had  retarded  unionisation 
of  the  coal  industry. 

Lewis  broke  with  Roosevelt  in  1940  after 
Roosevelt  Is  said  to  have  laughingly  rejected 
a  proposal  advanced  by  Lewis  that  he  (Lewis) 
be  Roosevelt's  running  mate  In  the  third- 
term  campaign. 

After  consultation  with  the  Republican 
Strategy  Committee  which  had  difficulty  de- 
ciding whether  Lewis'  support  would  be  an 
asset  or  a  liability,  the  fiery  Mine  Workers' 
leader  made  a  sonorous  radio  plea  for  Win- 
kle's election.  In  which  he  pledged  his  resig- 
nation as  president  of  the  CIO  If  the  members 
of  the  union  refused  to  follow  his  political 
advice. 

Despite  evenrthlng  that  Lewis  had  done 
to  advance  the  interests  of  his  own  union, 
the  mine  workers  spurned  his  plea  and  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  Roosevelt.  Lewis  made 
good  his  pledge  to  resign  as  president  of  the 
CIO.  and  Philip  Murray  was  elected  to  succeed 
him. 

Until  the  day  of  Roosevelt's  death,  Lewis 
hated  the  late  President  with  an  implacable 
venom,  and  today  he  loathes  and  detests  not 
only  the  remnants  and  political  carry-overs 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  but  also  his 
own  former  associates  like  Phil  Murray,  who 
refused  to  participate  In  his  personal  vendetta 
against  Roosevelt. 

In  the  present  coal  strike,  John  L.  Lewis  Is 
making  his  second  great  bid  for  power. 
Edwin  A.  Lahey.  of  our  Waablngton  bureau, 
a  skilled  labor  analyst,  foresees  the  next 
phase  of  the  contest  between  Lewis  and  his 
former  associates  when  the  present  ooal  crisis 
Is  resolved. 

"Then,"  says  Labey.  "hemiB  will  be  free  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  as  a  leader  of  the  AFL 
organizing  drive  in  the  South.  A  qieetacular 
victory  for  the  mine  worker*  to  a  matUr  of 
personal  prestige  for  Lewis  In  the  forthccnu- 
Ing  contest  with  the  hated  CIO.    Tliat  Is  why 
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Lewis  to  Mttlng  his  sights  high  In  the  coal 
crisis  find  sitting  light,  waiting  for  his  op- 
ponenU  to  "lose  their  nerve." 

And  so  the  country  sits  and  fumes  and 
frets  while  a  vain  and  pompous  lalJor  leader, 
who  quotes  Shakespeare,  the  Bible,  and 
classical  poetry  and  struts  like  Mussolini. 
paralyzes  the  Nation  in  order  to  uphold  his 
personal  prestige. 

How  do  you  like  it.  Americans? 
Doesn't  it  stick  In  your  craw  to  hnve  to 
admit  that  any  one  man  is  more  powerful 
than  your  President  or  the  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congress  who  are  supposed 
to  represent  your  interests  and  protect  your 
rights? 

How  do  you  like  it.  veterans? 
Did  you  ever  expect  to  see  your  country 
at  the  mercy  of  a  domestic  dictator  who 
ccu'.d  stop  reconversion,  halt  production, 
throw  millions  out  of  work  and  make  you 
eat  it? 

Hew  do  you  like  It.  Members  of  Congress? 
You  who  have  stalled  month  after  month 
on  workable  labor  legislation  that  abridges 
no  one's  rights  but  Insists  upon  mutual 
responsibility  and  the  prevention  of  strikes 
that  vitally  affect  the  public  Interest. 

How  do  you  like  It.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men? 

Kcw  does  It  feel  to  know  that  you  might 
have  prevented  the  inevitable  suffering  and 
tragedy  that  has  ijeen  brought  upon  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  homes — If  you  had 
po:ssss«d  only  a  semblance  of  courage  and  a 
little  more  faith  in  your  oath  of  office? 

How  do  you  like  It.  Mr.  President? 

How  docs  It  seem  to  read  about  General 
Motors.  Ford,  and  Chrysler  closing  down  their 
shops  just  when  their  employees  were  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  the  disastrous  economic 
effects  of  a  113-day  strike. 

Can  you  In  all  good  conscience,  deny  that 
you  first  failed  to  call  the  labor-management 
conference  when  It  was  urgently  needed  and 
then  permitted  It.  when  later  called,  to  de- 
generate Into  little  more  than  a  farce? 

Can  you  honestly  say  that  your  adminis- 
tration has  developed  anything  that  even  re- 
motely resembles  an  intelligent  labor  policy? 

Do  you  think  It  Is  enough  to  say  that  the 
sltiuitlon  is  tense  or  that  you  have  finally 
summoned  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  mine  opera- 
tors Into  a  Joint  conference? 

Why  couldn't  such  a  conference  have  been 
called  before  the  strike  started? 

The  Issue  Is  plain  and  can  be  stated  In  a 
few  words. 

Shall  John  L.  Lewis  be  given  the  power  to 
^ace  a  •64.000,000  tax  on  the  production  of 
ooal  (or  an  unspecified  form  of  health  and 
welfare  fund  to  be  administered  solely  by 
his  union? 

The  object  of  Mr.  Lewis'  move  is  quite  ob- 
▼ious.  Such  a  levy  on  every  ton  of  coal 
produced  would  give  the  great  man  a  vast 
fund  with  which  to  augment  his  own  political 
and  economic  power. 

It  would,  in  efl^t.  make  his  union  a  private 
taxing  authority,  with  the  bill  to  be  paid  by 
the  public. 

Once  this  principle  is  established,  the  way 
Is  opened  :or  similar  levies  on  all  busmesses 
and  industries.  That  would  mean  higher 
prices  for  virtually  everything  we  buy. 

Since  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  coal  operators 
abow  little  indication  of  "losing  their  nerve." 
it  is  up  to  yciKTHr.  President,  to  show  the 
country  that  you  have  some. 

At  this  late  stage  there  are  only  two 
courses  open: 

The  first  is  your  firm  insistence  that  some 
form  of  arbitrated  health  protection  be  given 
the  mine  workers. 

The  second  Is  passage  of  legislation  that 
wiU  protect  the  public  In  the  future  against 
power-drunk  labor  leaders  who  flout  the  pub- 
lic intereat  in  order  to  gratify  their  own 
vanity  and  egotism. 

To  do  lew  would  be  to  concede  that  the 
llnttad  States  Ck>vernment  Is  pcwerleas  to 


safeguard  and  defend  the  rights  of  Its  own 
citizens. 

The  Truman  administration  has  yet  to 
meet  a  majority  issue  face  up  or  even  to  suc- 
ceed In  getting  its  own  limited  and  sketchy 
program  enacted  into  law. 

We  are.  therefore,  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  President  has  any  stomach  for  tackling 
this  disagreeable  assignment. 

We  are  sure,  however,  that  as  young  Harry 
Trtiman  studied  his  history  books  In  school, 
he  never  envisioned  the  day  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  stand  by, 
rubbing  his  hands  and  hoping  that  every- 
thing would  come  out  all  right,  while  the 
country  was  being  thrown  into  a  state  of 
anarchy. 

How  do  you  like  It,  Americans? 

John  S.  Knight. 


Yes,  Members  of  Congress  Read 
Their  Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
editor  of  a  publication  for  college  stu- 
dents asked  me,  "Do  you  read  your 
mail?"     My  reply  follows:    . 

"You  remember  that  matter  I  wrote 
you  about?"  Is  a  common  greeting  for  a 
Congressman  on  vacation  at  home — the 
word  "vacation"  is  used  in  its  broadest 
sense  for  he  works  as  hard  in  his  district 
as  in  Washington. 

My  an.swer  is  generally  yes-s-s  and  if 
a  tone  of  uncertainty  is  in  the  voice  it 
should  be  no  offense  for  I  receive  a  thou- 
sand letters  a  month.  To  remember 
every  detail  would  be  a  greater  mental 
feat  than  even  a  Congressman  could 
perform.  Still,  the  letters  are  my  most 
valuable  contact  with  constituents  and 
the  mail  is  my  first,  and  often  my  most 
Important,  concern  of  the  day. 

On  the  average,.  200  items  reach  us 
each  day.  a  good  part  of  which  is,  of 
course,  second-class  mail,  but  even  the 
mimeographs  and  printed  matter  receive 
attention.  My  take-home  basket  re- 
ceives a  lot  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
Including  at  least  seven  regular  publica- 
tions on  religion.  Incidentally,  the  ma- 
terial on  rehgicn  inserted  by  Members  in 
the  CoNGRESsioN.AL  Recokd  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress  exceeds  any  previous  ses- 
sion. 

Back  to  the  fellow  who  said.  'Do  you 
remember  my  letter?"  The  chances  are 
that  I  will  remember  his  letter  and  that 
I  will  recall  its  disposition — I  may  have 
dictated  the  reply  and  in  any  event  I 
can  assure  him  I  saw  his  letter.  I  read 
and  sign  every  letter  that  goes  from  my 
cfflce  when  I  am  in  Washington  and  if 
any  letter  has  not  had  my  attention  it 
tiears  my  secretary's  signature  in  my  ab- 
sence. Some  replies  are  prepared  by  the 
secretaries  but  are  laid  on  my  desk  for 
scrutiny  and  signature.  Most  Members 
of  Congress  follow  this  practice. 

Much  of  our  mall  has  to  do  with  a  per- 
sonal problem,  but  the  volume  devoted 
to  legislative  matters  is  growing  and  this 


Is  a  good  trend  because  this  is  a  rep- 
resentative government  and  if  we  legis- 
late wisely  we  must  have  the  facts  re- 
garding the  application  of  proposed 
legislation  to  local  situations.  More- 
over a  letter  regarding  a  pending  bill 
may  give  us  an  opportunity  to  explain 
its  purpose  and  in  some  cases  to  correct 
misinformation  on  the  subject.  A  Rep- 
resentative should  be  a  "window  as  well 
as  a  mirror." 

In  the  realm  of  opinion,  letters  that 
are  carefully  prepared  are  of  great  as- 
sistance. In  most  controversies  the 
categorical  attitudes  of  "for"  or  "against" 
are  not  very  helpful.  We  want  reasons. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  Nation- 
wide propaganda  has  been  used.  I  do 
not  object  to  propaganda  as  such.  It 
is  often  good  and  it  is  related  to  the 
eCRcient  functioning  of  our  Government, 
It  does,  however,  often  create  difficulties. 
For  example,  Citizsn  Watkins  in  my  dis- 
trict may  be  sure  that  X  bill  is  a  good 
bill  so  he  urges  me  to  vote  for  it  without 
amendment.  Citizen  Watkins  may  not 
understand  when  he  learns  that  I  voted 
for  amendments  that  the  friends  of  the 
bill  regarded  the  proposed  changes  as 
meritorious.  I  can  hardly  say  that  the 
opinion  mail  which  is  inspired  has  no 
weight,  but  Congress  has  had  some  sad 
experiences  with  pressure  and  is  not 
greatly  influenced  by  such  campaigns. 

I  am  always  glad  to  get  carefully  con- 
sidered expressions  of  individual  opinion 
and  I  believe  I  reflect  the  general  views 
of  Congress  in  asserting  that  sUch  letters 
are  a  great  asset.  There  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  ideas  for  legislation 
originate  with  a  constituent.  I  have 
introduced  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress at  least  three  public  bills  because  I 
liked  the  suggestions  contained  in  letters 
from  home.  Some  good  laws  are  on  the 
statute  books  today  because  somebody 
wrote  his  Congressman. 

Most  of  my  mail  is  interesting,  even 
exciting  sometimes.  Some  of  it  might 
be  regarded  as  fan  mail  and  is  avidly 
read.  A  Congressman  has  to  take  sides 
on  a  number  of  issues  and  evidences  of 
approval  are  always  welcome.  I  do  not 
resent  critical  letters  and,  occasionally,  I 
get  something  like  this,  "Prom  here  it 
looked  like  the  best  of  the  argument  was 
on  the  other  side — do  you  mind  telling 
me  why  you  voted  as  you  did?"  I  not 
only  do  not  mind,  I  positively  jump  at 
tho  chance  to  explain  a  vote,  and,  if  the 
writer  is  unconvinced,  he  is  more  often 
than  not  satisfied  that  I  made  an  effort 
to  reach  the  right  conclusion.  A  Repre- 
sentative is  like  an  umpire — he  must 
call  some  close  plays  and  there  will  be  a 
percentage  of  errors  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. 

Believing  as  I  do  in  a  close  relationship 
between  Congress  and  the  people,  I 
always  encourage  correspondence.  Per- 
haps not  more  than  1  in  1.000  constit- 
uents will  visit  my  ofiQce  in  a  year.  My 
chief  reliance  must  be  upon  mail  and 
upon  contacts  at  home  between  sessions. 
I  enjoy  contacts  with  student  groups. 
Occasionally  political-science  students 
from  colleges  in  and  near  Washington 
visit  my  cfBce.  and  my  staff  is  always 
pleared  to  cooperate  with  students  in  a 
practical  study  of  congressional  prob- 
lems.   The  examination  and  classiflca- 
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ticn  of  our  mail  is  the  most  valuable 
phase  of  their  study. 

I  would  hesitate  to  offer  advice  re- 
garding mail  to  a  Congressman,  but  on 
the  basis  of  my  experience  I  believe  the 
following  suggestions  would  be  appro- 
priate: 

First.  Freely  express  your  opinion  on 
pending  legislation,  but  try  to  avoid  too 
many  generalizations — be  as  specific  as 
possible. 

Second.  Deal  with  particular  pro- 
posals and  identify  the  bills  in  which 
you  are  interested  by  number  and  author 
if  known. 

Third.  Give  reasons  for  your  posi- 
tion— you  may  have  some  ideas  about  Ihe 
application  of  measures  to  local  and  par- 
ticular situations  that  have  not  occurred 
to  others. 

Fourth.  Feel  free  to  write  about  prob- 
lems that  have  not  reached  a  legislative 
formulation — maybe  "somebody"  ought 
to  act. 

Fifth.  On  important  national  issues 
get  reactions  from  others  and  encourage 
group  discussions  to  aid  in  ascertain- 
ment of  public  sentiment. 

Sixth.  Finally,  never  forget  that  your 
Congressman's  best  contact  with  his  peo- 
ple is  his  mail. 


Good  Will  Message  From  Station  WLAW 
Sent  on  First  Commercial  Flight  From 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  Airport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUiETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Irving  E.  Rogers,  general  manager 
of  radio  station  WLAW,  located  at  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  which  station  is  now  serv- 
ing industrial  New  England.  This  letter 
was  sent  to  me  on  the  first  flight  of  the 
United  States  air-mail  service  on  the 
inauguration  of  commercial  air  travel 
from  the  New  Municipal  Airport  of  the 
city  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  the  town  of 
North  Andover: 

WLAW. 
■  Lawrence,  Mass.,  May  10, 1946. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lan*e, 

Representative  in  Congress. 
House  Otfice  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Lane:  Traveling 
hand  in  hand  along  the  path  of  progress 
with  WLAW,  scon  to  speak  to  all  of  New 
England  with  its  50.000  watt  voice,  the  city 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Joined  today  with  the 
other  aggressive  communities  of  the  Nation 
in  inaugurating  air  travel  from  its  own 
airport. 

This  message  of  good  will  from  WLAW  and 
Lawrence  was  flown  to  you  by  the  plane  which 
made  the  first  of  regularly  scheduled  flights 
from  "the  woolen  and  worsted  center  of 
the  world"  in  whose  textile  plants  more 
than  25.000  people  are  engaged  dally  In  mak- 
ing the  materials  to  clothe  the  imiverse. 

WLAW  is  proud  to  mark  this  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Lawrence,  Mass..  the  community 


In  which  It  was  bom  in  1937.  and  which  it 
has  served  together  with  other  communltlea 
in  its  listening  area,  first  with  1.000  watts, 
then  5,000  watts,  and  soon  with  60.000  watU 
whose  power  will  dominate  the  airways  of 
New  England  to  bring  radio's  brightest  pro- 
grams to  over  3.000.000  listeners  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  to  Newport,  R.  L 
Sincerely, 

Irving  E.  Rogers, 

General  Manager. 


Betty  Bacharach  Home  for  Afflicted 
Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  an 
editorial  from  the  Atlantic  City  Daily 
World,  appearing  on  Mother's  Day, 
which  refers  to  the  Betty  Bacharach 
Home  for  Afflicted  Children,  located  at 
Longport,  N.  J.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

This  great  institution  has  for  many 
years  done  the  finest  kind  of  work  for 
children,  and  has  done  it  modestly  and 
inconspicuously.  It  is  an  enduring 
monument  not  only  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Bacharach,  but  to  her  splendid  chil- 
dren who  founded  the  home  in  her 
memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rarely,  if  ever.  Insert 
in  the  Record  a  statement  which  has  no 
national  significance.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  doing  so  in  this  instance  because  a 
prime  factor  in  this  institution  is  former 
Congressman  Isaac  Bacharach,  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  who  for  many 
years  represented  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey  with  honor 
and  distinction,  and  who  endeared  him- 
self, not  only  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, but  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Many  of  his  warm 
friends  are  sitting  in  the  House  today, 
and  they  cherish  their  former  associa- 
tion with  this  great  American.  I  am 
glad  to  report  to  the  House  that  former 
Congressman  Bacharach  is  hale  and 
hearty,  and  still  active  in  Atlantic  City. 
Modest  in  good  works,  I  doubt  if  he  will 
rehsh  my  reference  to  them;  but  I  never- 
theless am  impelled  to  speak. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IS  THERE  A  BETTER  CAUSE? 

On  Mother's  Day  In  May  of  1924  a  small. 
Inconspicuous  frame  structure  was  opened  In 
Longport,  N.  J.,  for  the  care  of  crippled  chil- 
dren. Six  patients  were  accommodated.  The 
building  was  a  gift  from  the  five  children  of 
Betty  Bacharach;  namely.  Congressman  Isaac 
Bacharach,  Mavor  Harry  Bacharach.  Benja- 
min Bacharach,  Mrs.  Ray  P.  AUman  and  Mrs. 
Hansteln. 

From  this  little  beginning  one  of  the 
finest  homes  for  crippled  children  in  the 
entire  country  has  been  developed  and  per- 
petuated. 

More  than  3,000  children,  many  of  them 
stiflerers  of  the  dread  scourge  of  Infantile 
paralysis,  have  been  sent  back  Into  the  every- 
day world  as  useful,  happy  citizens.    Many 


became  rehabilitated  to  an  extent  that  en- 
abled them  to  take  part  In  World  War  II  as 
members  of  the  armed  forces  protecting  our 
country.  Others  have  been  married  and 
reared  normal  families.  They  became  ex- 
ceedingly useful  citizens. 

This  feat  has  been  such  a  splendid  public 
service,  and  grand  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  better  health,  that  all  concerned  hare 
earned  the  thanks  of  not  only  Atlantic  City 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  but  of  the  en- 
tire Nation,  whose  children  the  home  has 
received. 

On  every  Mother's  Day  since  that  memor- 
able opening  23  years  ago,  a  set  of  exercises 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  foimders  and  the 
many  generous  citizens  who  have  made  this 
Institution  possible.  These  exercises  have 
been  addressed  by  ruch  outstanding  person- 
alities as  Senator  Alben  Barkley.  S^rretary 
of  State  James  F  Byrcs3.  Gov.  Harold  G. 
Hoffman.  Gov.  Walter  E.  Edge.  Gov.  Harry 
Moore,  and  many  other  distinguished  men. 

Tomorrow.  Sunday.  May  12.  there  will  be 
another  Mother's  Day  ceremonial,  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Ray  B.  AUman.  one 
of  the  founders.  There  will  be  an  address  by 
United  States  Senator  Lism  Hnx.  An  or- 
chestra under  direction  of  Albert  Geldt,  will 
be  heard.  Pleasantville  High  School  Choral 
Club,  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Cen- 
suUo.  and  Spar  Sue  Bennett  also  will  b« 
featured. 

You  of  the  public  have  been  Invited  to  at- 
tend, not  only  to  hear  a  splendid  program, 
but  also  to  inspect  the  Betty  Bacharach 
Home  for  Afflllcted  Children. 

This  program  is  worthy  of  your  support. 
We  know  of  no  better  place  to  Invest  your 
money  in  a  charitable  enterprise.  Do  it  now, 
so  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  any  distress- 
ing eventuality. 


Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1946 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  the  proponents  of  the 
FEPC  monstrosity  and  misnomer  are 
again  trying  to  impose  .such  a  philosophy 
on  the  American  people.  I  am  strongly 
-in  favor  of  the  minority  rights  under  our 
democratic  process,  but,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  a  minority  endeavors  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  majority  in  a  matter  of  so 
grave  concern  and  impwrtance  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  it  is  going  far  afield 
to  the  principles  of  democracy. 

The  history  of  FEPC  is  well  known,  and 
I  heve  had  occasion  to  discuss  it  as  many 
of  us  have  heretofore  from  time  to  time. 
My  views  in  opposition  to  FEPC  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  the  President  as  it  was 
originally  established,  and  even  more  so 
by  legislation,  are  well  known.  The  oniy 
time.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  entire  war 
that  I  voted  against  what  was  considered 
a  war  measure  was  in  1944  when  we  were 
considering  the  appropriation  for  the  war 
agencies.  One-half  million  dollars  was 
provided  in  that  proposed  legislation  for 
PEPC.  A  rule  had  been  granted  waiving 
points  of  order  in  the  bill.  I  could  net 
vote  for  even  a  bill  so  Important  as  that 
when  it  carried  funds  for  the  continua- 
tion of  PEPC.    I  expressed  my  views  at 
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that  time  and  publicly  announced  the 
reason  that  I  voted  against  it.    My  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  specific  in- 
stances where  the  actions  of  that  com- 
mittee   were    tremendously    Interfering 
with  the  war  program.    It  was  causing 
grave  concern  among  many  of  our  people 
contributing  much  to  the  war  effort.    A 
year  ago  when  the  same  problem  came 
before    the    House    an    agreement    was 
worked    out    whereby    sufBcient    funds 
would  be  provided  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  committee  within  the  fiscal  year. 
The  fiscal  year  will  end  June  30.    This 
attempt  at  this  late  hour  can  be  for  only 
one  purpose,  though  I  want  it  definitely 
understood  that  I  do  not  impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  any  Member  of  this  Congress. 

In  connection  with  this  bill.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  a  fundamental  principle  in- 
volved. It  is  an  issue  wherein  our  phi- 
losophy of  government  is  to  be  determ- 
ined. I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country  approve  any  such  change  in 
our  philo.sophy  of  government,  or  would 
ever  permit  such  far-reaching  authority 
under  the  proposed  legislation  to  becdme 
effective.  We  cannot  afford  or  permit 
such  a  thwart  to  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise and  the  destruction  of  private 
business.  Our  Nation  becalne  great 
imder  the  principles  of  private  control, 
and  business  will  not  have  such  a  yoke 
placed  on  its  neck,  nor  will  our  people 
ever  yield  to  such  rigid  control. 

Should  such  an  ignominious  proposal 
become  law  it  would  mean  another  step 
toward  the  Government's  continuance  of 
rigid  control  of  all  our  economy  in  the 
future.  If  we  are  going  to  be  successful 
In  this  period  of  reconversion  American 
business  must  be  free  to  exercise  its  own 
good  judgment  in  its  operation  as  well  as 
in  the  employment  of  personnel.  We 
cannot  and  must  not  permit  any  such 
minority  group  to  say  to  our  employers 
that  by  a  legal  mandate  they  must  em- 
ploy whomever  the  committee,  as  a  czar, 
may  say. 

Perhaps  FEPC  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
favored  few.  I  recall  in  the  considera- 
tion of  additional  appropriation  for 
PEPC  la.<:i  year  that  it  was  then  employ- 
ing approximately  115  persons.  Is  it  not 
rather  unusual  that  65  of  those  em- 
ployees were  Negroes? 

I  have  no  prejudice,  Mr.  Speaker, 
against  the  Negro.  I  have  the  greatest 
of  respect  and  feeling  for  the  Negro. 
They  have,  as  all  other  people,  their 
rights  and  their  place  in  this  democracy. 
I  was  born  and  reared  in  a  State  where 
there  were  and  still  are  many  Negroes. 
We  never  had  any  trouble  with  them.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  our  part  of  the  State,  and 
they  have  progressed  continuously  for 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

This  proposal  Is  not  and  cannot  be 
considered  merely  as  a  racial  issue.  It 
reaches  even  further,  as  it  would  change 
the  philosophy  of  our  American  prin- 
ciples and  established  traditions.  It 
would  mean  the  ending  of  free  enterprise 
and  the  complete  control  and  domina- 
tion of  business  in  our  economy  by  the 
Government.  This  will  not  and  cannot 
ever  be  permitted.  The  American  peo- 
ple rightfully  will  not  approve  such  a 
radical  change  in  our  Government  and 
way  of  life. 


EiFecU  of  the  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1946 
Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
postwar  era  the  people  are  making  a 
strenuous  effort  to  reconvert  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy.    There  is 
much  work  to  do.  and  the  opportunity  to 
make  great  progress  in  the  future  is  be- 
fore us.    However,  we  are  experiencing 
at  the  present  the  greatest  unrest  that 
has  ever  been  evidenced  in  our  Nation, 
and  it  appears  that  there  are  those  who 
for  personal  greed  would  prefer  to  see 
our  country  and  our  economy  destroyed 
rather  than  to  concede  any  contribution 
which  would  assist  our  program  of  re- 
conversion. The  untold  thousands  of  our 
veterans  who  have  returned  home,  and 
who  are  returning  to  their  communities, 
have   found  this  distressing  condition. 
Many  of  them  have  become  utterly  dis- 
gusted because  of  this  distressing  condi- 
tion, and  they  have  reenlisted   in  the 
Army,  and  have  returned  to  the  service 
for  a  career  in  the  future.    To  those 
boys — our  veterans — who  have  fought  for 
our  country  throughout  this  war  just 
over.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  for  them  to 
find  our  country  in  such  a  distressing 
condition.    Things  have  changed  during 
their  absence.   They  did  not  return  home 
and  find  the  same  economic  conditions 
existing  which  they  enjoyed  when  they 
left  for  the  service.    They  found  a  great 
change  existing,  and  they  found,  when 
they  returned,  that  our  economic  condi- 
tion was  such  that  they  despaired  of  any 
material  improvement  in  the  Immediate 
future,  so  they  returned,  many  of  them, 
to  the  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion want  to  get  down  to  business,  and 
our  returning  veterans  want  us  to  get 
doviTi  to  business,  in  order  that  our  Na- 
tion may  go  forward  in  progress.  How- 
ever, with  the  present  attitude  of  those 
In  command,  and  I  refer  to  the  heads  of 
the  administration  now  in  power,  there 
is  very  little  hope  for  any  improvement. 
The  coal  strike  must  be  settled,  because 
industry  and  the  people  need  coal  and 
steel,  and  the  contemplated  railroad 
strike  must  be  avoided,  if  possible,  in  or- 
der to  aid  this  Nation,  and  the  people,  in 
going  forward  in  this  period  of  recon- 
version. Under  the  present  situation 
our  Nation,  and  all  of  the  people,  are  in 
great  peril.  Practically  all  industry  will 
be  closed,  within  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  if  coal  is  unobtainable,  and  that 
will  be  the  direct  cause  of  untold  mil- 
lions of  our  working  men  and  women 
losing  their  jobs  and  the  opportunity  to 
earn  and  support  their  families  and  de- 
pendents. The  loss  in  wages,  and  pro- 
duction, will  be  far  beyond  the  contem- 
plation of  any  person.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  these 
strikes,  now  in  progress,  and  all  those 
strikes  which  are  now  in  contemplation, 
may  be  speedily  settled  and  our  people 
thus  given  the  opportunity  to  return  to 


their  jobs,  and  that  our  veterans  may  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  go  back  to  their 
jobs  so  they  may  earn  their  livelihood 
and  support  those  dependent  upon  them. 
This  is  the  fervent  wish  of  every  Ameii- 
can,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  a  soluticn, 
which  IS  fair  and  just,  may  be  reached— 
that  the  factories,  mills,  and  mines,  may 
again  reflect  the  spirit  of  every  patriotic 
American  citizen  by  sending  forth  the 
activity  of  real  accomplishment  and 
progress — so  our  Nation  may  live  and 
make  real  progress  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
.a  newspaper  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  May  12, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

John  L.  Has  OPA  VItavikg  Ceepe 
(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 
The  immediate  effects  of  the  coal  strike  are 
uncomfortably  obvious.  But  Government 
economists  are  even  more  alarmed  about  its 
long-range  effects.  The  ^majority  cf  them 
fear,  in  fact,  that  It  has  delivered  the  death 
blow  to  the  effort  to  maintain  price  control 
and  halt  inflation. 

First  of  all,  production,  which  is  the  only 
final  check  upon  inflation,  has  been  severely 
reduced.  But  that,  unfortunately,  is  cnlj  the 
surface    of    the    problem. 

Most  industrial  plants  lose  money  on  "low- 
level  operation,"  no  matter  how  rich  their 
normal  profits  may  be.  An  automobile  tom- 
pany,  for  example,  may  begin  to  make  mjney 
only  when  Its  five  himdred-thousandtb  car 
rolls  off  the  assembly  lines.  The  strike  pro- 
duced a  coal  shortage  which  will  endure  over 
a  long  period.  The  coal  shortage  will  con- 
demn many  industries  to  low-level  operalions 
for  several  months.  And  this  in  turn  will 
reduce  many  of  the  smaller  companies  to  a 
desperate  situation,  and  may  even  put  raany 
of  the  larger  companies  into  the  red. 

PROFITS     BELIE     PLAINTS 

The  fact  that  American  businessmen  are 
now  making  larger  profits  than  at  any  time 
since  1929,  has  given  the  friends  of  OPA 
their  best  defensive  weapon.  Even  eo  the 
powerful  business  lobbies  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  gutting  the  price-control  system. 
But  if  profits  go  down  the  cries  of  indigna- 
tion against  OPA  will  cease  to  sound  hollow. 

If  many  businesses  actually  begin  tc  lose 
money,  no  power  on  earth  can  keep  OPA  in 
being  as  an  effective  price-control  mecha- 
nism. Because  of  the  current  effects  of  the 
strike,  production  is  already  lagging  further 
and  further  behind  demand.  With  low-level 
operations  In  the  future,  the  lag  will  con- 
tinue. And  with  a  break  In  price  control 
added  to  intensified  demand,  a  wild  price  rise 
will  ensue,  followed,  as  night  follows  day,  by 
a  nice,  big  bust. 

Such,  in  summary,  is  the  analysis  c{f  the 
Government  wise  men.  What  they  sajt  does 
not,  of  course,  alarm  Lewis,  He  must  suffer 
an  occasional  qualm,  however,  when  he  turns 
from  the  economists  to  the  Industrial  and 
governmental  scientists,  and  asks  them  what 
they  think  of  the  gas-turbine  engine,  i 

INGENIOUS  INTERLOPER  ! 

This  new  device  Is  related  to  the  coal  strike 
as  the  coal  strike  is  related  to  the  national 
economy — and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  The 
coal  strik*  will  make  coal  a  more  expensive 
fuel.  And  the  gas-turbine  engine  is  a  power 
plant  which  does  not  use  coal;  can  be  substi- 
tuted wherever  coal  la  now  used  to  produce 
power,  and  is  already  capable  of  producing 
power  at  one-third  the  unit  cost  of  power 
produced  by  coal.  Moreover,  the  basic  design, 
In  principle  like  aero- jet  engines,  is  so  nlmple 
that  maintenance  costs  would  also  oe  re- 
duced almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

There  are  plenty  of  bugs  In  the  thing  yet, 
and  it  is  not  the  place  of  political  re]>orter3 


to  pass  upon  technical  questions.  But  sev- 
wml  of  the  largest  industrial  companies  in  the 
United  States — General  Hectrtc.  Westing- 
house,  and  General  Machinery  Co..  among 
them — are  working  on  the  new  engine,  and 
one  leading  industrialist,  who  is  certainly  not 
a  hare'jra.ned  visionary,  has  said  that  "in  a 
matter  of  4  to  5  years  it  should  be  in  wide 
use.  ■ 

When  that  time  comes,  he  added,  •"it  is 
likely  to  usher  in  a  ba^ic  industrial  revolu- 
tion." Politics  reflects  techniques.  It  does 
not  require  a  very  profound  thinker  to  see 
that  the  sudden  availability  of  a  power  plant 
two-thirds  ch?aper  than  anythin?  new 
known  will  influence  poliiics  almost  as  deeply 
as  It  will  industry. 

EVEN  HITS  PTTEOIEUM 

For  Levvis.  cf  course,  unless  he  gets  his 
$6?  ODO.OOO  welfare  fund  and  uses  it  to  cap- 
ture the  entire  labor  movement,  the  success 
of  the  g2s-turbine  engine  would  mean  some- 
thing like  cstincticn.  A  complementary 
problem  would  be  produced  in  the  oil  indus- 
try. The  engine  uses  strai,:;ht  fuel  oil.  which 
is  less  wasteful  than  gasoline. 

But  Amer.can  oil  reserves  are  already  lew, 
frcm  the  strategic  standpoint,  and  the  eScct 
of  greatly  increased  fuel -oil  consumption  on 
the  national  future  would  have  to  be  ccns;d- 
ered.  So  wcu!d  the  effect  of  much  cheaper 
industrial  power,  and  resulting  higher  profits, 
on  the  whole  economic  structure. 

Add  to  the  foregoing  facts  one  more  item. 
The  immediate  response  to  the  ccal  strike  of 
the  congressional  conservatives — the  very 
men  who  cry  out  against  "Government  inter- 
ference"— has  been  to  trot  out  the  Case  bill 
to  punish  Lewis.  The  sum  of  these  facts 
seems  to  be  that  the  Government  is  in  the 
business  of  interfering  in  the  economic 
process  for  good,  and  that  the  sooner  this 
interference  becomes  more  decisive  and  more 
clear-headed  than  the  dealings  with  the  coal 
strike  to  date,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED.  STATES 

Friday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5)  .1946    ' 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Role  of  Social  Security  in 
the  Future  of  America."  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MtJRR.AY]  at 
the  West  Virginia  University  convoca- 
tion on  May  8.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Role  of  Social  SecuRrrT  in  the  FtrrcRE 
OF  America 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  address- 
ing this  convocation.  And  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  have  asked  me  to  talk  about  the 
role  of  social  security  in  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica— a  subject  that  is  tremendously  im- 
portant today  when  we  are  striving  to  build 
a  peace  that  will  realize  the  ideals  for  which 
men  and  women  recently  fought  and  died 
on  such  an  unprecedented  scale. 

To  realize  these  ideals,  we  will,  of  course, 
need  more  than  a  comprehensive  social  Se- 
curity program.  Social  security  measures  im- 
portant as  they  are  in  strengthening  and 
upholding  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
individual   and   of   the   family — are   not   in 


of  a  decent  standard  of  llvii 

extent  to  which  we  atuin  ov 

tlves  of  freedom  from  want,  an^ 

fear,  will  depend,  in  large 

ability  as  a  nation  to  maint 

stable  level  of  employment  i^nd  income. 

We  need  to  remind  ourielTes  that  the 
economy  of  our  Nation  today  differs  radically 
from  the  economy  of  former  f.mes.  That 
earlier  economy  was  characterized  by  almost 
unlimited  opportunity  for  individual  and 
family  security,  developmenit  and  advance- 
ment, because  it  was  in  its  beginning  mainly 
agricultural,  and  it  had  the'  outlets  of  new 
frontiers.  But  our  country  has  reached  the 
limit  of  its  geographical  frontiers  and  has 
undergone  an  industrial  revolution. 

We  live  today  in  a  money  economy,  an 
economy  v.hlch,  without-  proper  safeguards, 
has  been  characterized  by  periods  of  mass 
depreision,  and  which  is  constantly  harassed 
by  the  poverty  and  insecurity  of  countless 
families.  The  human  values  of  independ- 
ence and  individual  opportunity  and  enter- 
prise. Ujon  which  our  democracy  was  built, 
have  suffered  greatly  as  a  result  of  our  eco- 
nomic development  and  expansion.  We 
must,  therefore,  now  revive  and  reenforce 
these  values  through  measures  for  social  se- 
curity that  are  realistically  geared  to  our 
present  economy,  the  one  in  which  we  live 
and  mu5t  live.  Without  such  measures  to 
give  people  security  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  freedom,  we  face  the  danger  that 
people  may  turn  away  from  democracy  itself. 

By  setting  our  sights  for  a  socially  secure 
America,  however,  we  are  aiming  also  at 
the  bro.ider  objective  of  Increasing  the  basic 
stability  of  our  economy.  Social  security 
payments  increase  purchasing  power  and  as- 
sure a  minimum  level  of  demand  for  the 
products  of  farm  and  industry.  Because 
these  payments  are  used  for  current  main- 
tenance by  many  families  who  would  other- 
wise be  without  income,  their  effect  on  con- 
sumer demand  is  immediate  and  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  size. 

Even  under  the  most  prosperous  opera- 
tion of  our  economy,  the  earnings  of  many 
families  are  often  cut  off  atf  a  time  when 
there  is  the  most  urgent  need  for  them.  In- 
dividuals become  too  old  to  work.  They  be- 
come unable  to  work  because  of  injuriiea  or 
sickness.  They  die  without  having  been  able 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  support 
of  their  families.  Persons  who  woric  for 
wages  and  salaries  are  confronted  by  the  ad- 
ditional risk  of  involuntary  unemployment, 
not  necessarily  the  widespread,  long  dui-atlon 
unemployment  of  an  economic  depnjaalon 
but,  inevitably,  the  sporadic  uneii4>layinent 
resulting  from  the  technological  chlingM  and 
seasonal  shifts  which  are  part  Of  a  dynamic 
economy. 

If  earnings  cease,  the  family  needs  a  sub- 
stitute form  of  income  out  of  which  to  pay 
the  rent  and  to  buy  the  groceries.  Individual 
savings  are  too  uncertain  and  too  costly  a 
method  of  providing  this  substitute.  Even 
during  their  best  earning  years,  relf.tlvely 
few  persons  receive  Incomes  large  enoujht  to 
permit  the  accumulation  of  savings  which 
will  carry  them  through  the  years  after  en- 
forced retirement.  If  earnings  are  cut  off 
unexpectedly  and  prematurely,  particularly 
during  the  period  when  family  responsibili- 
ties are  at  their  peak,  there  may  hav«!  been 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  accumulate 
savings. 

Social  Insurance  provides  a  method  of  com- 
pensating for  loss  of  earnings  which  ifi  more 
democratic  and  dignified  than  public  or  pri- 
vate charity  at  its  best,  and  which  is  fa;.-  more 
certain  and  less  expensive  than  any  form  of 
private  savings.  Our  country  embarked  upon 
Its  first  large-scale  experiment  in  social  in- 
surance in  1935  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  adopted.  Because  our  social  Insurance 
system  excludes  large  groups  of  the  working 
population  and  yet  fails  to  insure  against 


some  of  tb«  most  commoj  eaOM*  of  Uicom* 
loss  to  which  working  pvopl*  art  subject,  it 
cannot  be  considered  ••  mors  tlun  a  first 
step  toward  America's  goal  oC  aociai  security. 
But  it  has  been  a  highly  gupc—ful  first  sup. 
And  10  years  of  actual  eKperleoes  has  proved 
that  the  principle  of  social  Insurance  M 
sound  when  applied  to  the  A-neric«n  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  cooperation. 

Now  that  we  are  certain  that  our  fim  step 
was  in  the  right  dlrecOoa.  we  should  take 
further  steps  along  the  sane  Unee  to  insure 
that  all  American  famUles  will  hsve.baato 
prutecuon  against  the  major  has~rdf  which 
constantly  threaten  their  security. 

I  should  like  to  describe  ♦'^'-  vr.u,  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  a  con.  ive.  unified 
program  for  social  aeeurny.  uuiii  upon  the 
groundwork  of  our  preeent  limited  programs. 
A  more  detailed  blueprint  for  such  a  program 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  ficna- 
tor  Wautsa  and  myself,  and  in  the  House  by 
Rei»«eentath-e  Cxmcllx.. 

OLO-ACC  AND  STTlVITbM  tWSDaSMCB 

The  Federal  program  of  did-age  and  ftir- 
vlvcrs'  insurance  now  covers  only  pera*  ni 
who  work  f<»-  «-ages  or  salaries  in  Inotutry 
and  commerce.  The  main  groups  exclude  are 
agricultural  wage  workers,  domestic  servants, 
public  employees,  employees  of  educational, 
charitable,  and  other  nonprofit  organisstlous. 
and  self-employed  .hualness  and  professional 
persons,  including  operators  of  small  busi- 
nesses and  farmers.  All  of  these  groups — 
which  together  number  perhaps  20,000.000 
persons — as  well  as  those  covered — are  sub- 
ject to  the  rUks  of  premature  death  and  de- 
pendency in  old  age.  Among  the  excluded 
segments  of  the  population  we  find  some  of 
the  workers  whose  employment  conditions 
are  the  most  uncertain,  whose  pay  is  the  low- 
est and  who.  in  consequence,  are  the  least 
able  to  safeguard  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies through  Individual  effort. 

Exclusion  of  these  employments  from  cov- 
erage has  left  many  workers  without  protec- 
tion which  they  badly  need.  It  has  caused 
large  ntimbers  of  them  who  occasionally 
work  in  occupations  now  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram to  make  some  contribution  to  the  sys- 
tem without  obtaining  suflJcient  credit  to 
enable  them  to  qualify  for  benefits.  More- 
over, all  of  them.-  as  consumers,  are  un- 
doubtedly carrying  a  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
social -insurance  program  since  at  least  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  contributions  paid  by 
employers  in  Industry  and  commerce  U 
pushed  forward  into  prices  which  all  must 
pay— the  noniiuured  and  the  Insured  alike. 

Administrative  problems— which  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  postponement  of  the 
coverage  of  these  groups — hsve  now  been 
solved  in  the  light  of  10  years'  experience  in 
operating  a  social-Insurance  program.  There 
is  no  justification,  therefore,  for  further  de- 
lay in  extending  old-age  and  survivors'  pro- 
tection to  virtually  all  gamfuUy  employed 
workers  In  the  Nation. 

Extension  of  coverage  would  be  edvan- 
tageous,  not  only  to  the  newly  covered  grcuns. 
but  to  all  workers  already  included  In  the 
present  system.  We  are  a  Nation  with  a 
mobile  labor  force.  Many  workers  in  the 
course  of  a  working  life-time  shift  back  and 
forth  between  types  of  employment  now  cov- 
ered and  those  not  ndw  covered.  This  re- 
sults In  disqualifying  many  from  Insurance 
benefits;  It  also  reduces  the  earnings  which 
can  be  credited  toward  benefits  and  reduces 
the  average  wage  that  is  calculated.  It  thtu 
lowers  the  amount  of  the  payment  to  which 
the  worker  is  entitled  upon  retiring,  or  to 
which  his  widow  and  orphans  are  entitled 
upon  hU  death.  Only  if  the  coverage  of  our 
system  is  as  broad  as  possible  csn  a  worlur 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  which  enable 
him  to  move  from  job  to  job  without  a  break 
in  his  insurance  protection  or  a  reduction 
in  future  benefits. 
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By  falling  to  credit  mllltarv  service  toward 
old-age  and  survivors*  wage-credits,  the  pres- 
ent social  security  law  has  seriously  penalized 
the  millions  ot  young  men  and  women  who 
■ervcd  In  cur  armed  forces  Under  the  pro- 
Tlsions  of  the  new  bill,  serrlccmen  who  had 
never  worked  in  employment  covered  by  the 
progTam,  as  well  as  these  who  hp.d  built  up 
benefit  rights  In  previous  years,  would  be 
given  retroactive  credit  for  the  entire  period 
cf  their  military  service.  This  would  be  an 
act  of  Justice  to  servicemen  and  the  cost 
would  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  general  revenues  Veterans  would  thus 
have  full  and  Immediate  protection  against 
clvliian  hazards— protection  which  they 
could  not  obtain  In  any  other  way. 

We  proooee  also  a  number  of  changes  and 
liberalizations  to  make  benefits  more  ade- 
quate and  to  Increase  the  protection  of  the 
okl-Bge  and  survivors"  Insurance  program. 
With  these  improvements,  old-age  and  survi- 
vors' Insurance  can  realize  to  the  fullest  its 
major  role  In  securing  the  future  of  American 
workers  and  their  families. 

KUPLOTMENT    SECL'kirT 

Our  primary  emphasis  tonight  is  on  social 
•ecurlty  measures.  In  tiu-ning  to  the  subject 
of  employment  security,  therefore,  let  me 
focus  your  attention  upon  the  social  Insur- 
ance program  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. But  first.  I  wish  to  make  quite  clear 
that  social  security— no  matter  how  com- 
prehensive and  adequate — cannot  sulwtitute 
lor  full  employment.  Jobs  for  all  our  workers 
U  the  best  safeguard  of  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic security  for  the  American  people. 
However,  when  suitable  work  is  lacking,  un- 
employment compensation  is  a  first  line  of 
defense.  It  is  therefore  Important  that  our 
program  should  provide  a  truly  adequate 
defense. 

I  have  been  Interested  In  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  more  we  strengthen  our  unem- 
ployment-compensation program,  the  more 
we  encourage  workers  to  draw  unemployment 
benefiu  InsUad  of  taking  Jobs.  I  grant  that 
this  would  be  a  very  sad  commentary  on  soc- 
ial insuraiice  If  It  uerc  backed  up  by  facts. 
Let  us  look  at  the  principal  argument  used  to 
support  the  contention  that  workers  would 
rather  receive  compensation  for  loafing  than 
pay  for  working.  This  argument  usually 
takes  the  form  of  a  comparison  of  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  beneficiaries  with  the 
total  number  of  Job  openings,  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  for  a  State  or  perhaps  for  a  single 
city.  Such  a  comparison  of  totals  is  both 
meaningless  and  misleading  In  that  It  crm- 
pletely  Ignores  the  fact  th.it  workers  are  hu- 
man beings  who  differ  widely  In  th?lr  per- 
sonal characteristics,  skills  and  experience. 
I  have  seen  the  results  of  iDcal  labor  market 
■tudlta  which  go  beyond  thoee  totals.  They 
show,  for  instance,  that  In  one  city  almost 
four-fifths  of  the  claimants  for  benefits  were 
women  whereas  slightly  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  available  jobs  were  open  to  men 
only.  Further  break-down  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Jobless  and  of  the  Job  specifica- 
tions of  the  employers  piles  up  the  evidence 
to  refute  the  contention  that  Jobs  go  begging 
simply  becaus"  of  the  workers  preference  for 
compensated  Idleness. 

Placement  of  a  worker  in  a  Job  which  util- 
iHB  his  highest  skills  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  employer  and  to  our  entire  national 
•conozny.  as  well  as  to  the  financial  and 
psychological  advantage  of  the  individual 
worker  and  his  family.  An  adequate  system 
of  public-employment  offices  serves  to  bring 
workers  and  suitable  Jobs  together  as  rapidly 
M  poislble.  Obviously  this  matchUig  proc- 
tm  <foes  not  always  occur  Instantaneously. 
And  so.  In  order  that  a  worker  will  not  be 
forced  by  dire  necessity  to  take  the  first  Job 
that  opens  up.  regardless  of  suitability,  he 
needs  a  benefit  sufficient  for  maintenance 
during  a  reasonable  period  of  searching  for  a 
job  which  will  match  his  maximum  ability. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  of  Nation-wide 
reconversion.       Returned     servicemen     and 


members  of  the  civilian  labor  force  are 
matching  their  Job  skills  to  peacetime  uses. 
During  this  period  we  need  the  strongest 
possible  bulwark  of  protection.  And  If, 
thereafter,  we  reach  our  goal  of  full  employ- 
ment, we  still  will  not  have  eliminated  all 
wage  loss  from  temporary  unemployment. 
It  Is  generally  estimated  that  even  In  a  fully 
active  and  smoothly  functioning  labor 
market,  about  2  to  4  percent  of  the  clvliian 
labor  force  is  unemployed,  at  any  one  time. 
What  steps  should  we  take  to  ensure  that 
ovir  unemployment  compensation  program  is 
well  adapted  to  the  demands  of  both  Nation- 
wide reconversion  and  Nation-wide  full  em- 
ployment? 

Our  present  unemployment  compensation 
program  is  divided  into  51  separate  State  and 
territorial  systems  which  vary  widely  In  their 
provisions.  During  the  past  year  or  two,  a 
number  of  States  have  revised  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  to  make  them 
somewhat  more  adequate  for  the  tasks  ahead. 
But  these  changes  have  been  too  limited  and 
have  not  succeeded  In  eliminating  Inade- 
quacies In  amounts  and  durations  of  benefits. 
I  am  convinced  that  If  we  are  to  meet  ade- 
quately the  demands  of  Nation-wide  recon- 
version and  of  full  employment,  we  must 
merge  cur  present  separate  State  systems 
into  one  national  system,  providing  more 
adequate  protection — and  protection  equally 
available — to  workers  In  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  shall  also  need,  during  the  reconver- 
sion period  and  thereafter,  a  well-coordinated 
national  system  of  employment  ofBces  on  a 
permanent  basis.  The  tremendous  geo- 
graphical shifting  of  workers  during  the  war 
years,  now  going  on  In  reverse,  strcmgly 
accentuated  the  mobile  character  of  our  labor 
force;  At  no  time  In  our  history  have  work- 
ers been  deterred  In  their  search  for  Jobs  by 
the  artificial  barriers  of  State  lines.  In  a 
highly  Industrialized  and  widespread  econ- 
omy such  as  ours,  only  a  national  employ- 
ment service  can  effectively  appraise  the  en- 
tire national  labor  market  and  bring  workers 
and  Jobs  together,  wherever  they  exist 
throughout  the  Nation. 

DISABnjTT    INSCRAKCB 

We  have  made  a  successful  beginning  to- 
ward the  goal  of  providing  protection  against 
loss  of  earnings  due  to  old  age,  unemploy- 
ment, or  th3  premature  death  of  the  bread- 
winner. Our  efforts  in  these  fields  should 
now  be  directed  toward  Improving  our  tech- 
niques and  extending  protection  to  other 
groups  of  workers.  But  we  have  not  yet  be- 
gun to  provide  an  adequate  solution  to  our 
problem  of  sickness  and  resultant  disability — 
the  major  causes,  aside  from  periods  of  mass 
unemployment  of  dependency  and  poverty 
among  American  families. 

It  Is  estimated  that  on  an  average  day.  In 
a  prewar  year,  about  7,000,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  were  so  disabled  by  sickness 
or  injury  that  they  could  not  carry  on  their 
usual  pursuits.  Nearly  half  of  these  would 
have  been  In  paid  Jobs,  or  locking  for  such 
Jobs,  except  for  their  Incapiacity.  In  ordinary 
years  loss  of  earnings  from  temporary  dis- 
ability. Including  the  loss  of  persons  who 
during  the  year  shift  from  the  labor  force  to 
the  group  of  permanently  disabled,  amounts 
to  some  three  to  four  billion  dollars. 

Of  the  7,000.000  persons  disabled  on  an 
average  day,  about  half  have  t)een  incapaci- 
tated for  6  months  or  more,  the  period  com- 
monly used  In  classifying  dlfabillty  as  "per- 
manent" or  "extended"  for  social -Insurance 
purposes.  In  Its  effect  on  the  earning  power 
of  the  worker,  permanent  disability  closely 
resembles  old  age  because  it  frequently  re- 
sults in  permanent  retirement  from  the  labor 
market.  In  its  effect  on  family  security, 
however,  permanent  disability  may  have  even 
mere  serious  consequences  than  dees  old  age, 
in  that  disability  may  strike  during  youth  or 
middle  age.  when  family  responsibilities  are 
greatest  and  before  there  has  been  opportu- 
nity to  acciunulate  savings.    A  comprehen- 


sive social -Insurance  program  should,  there- 
fore, provide  cash  benefits — similar  in  amount 
to  old-age  benefits— to  WHnpensate  for  the 
earnings  loss  which  results  from  long-term 
or  permanent  disability. 

The  wage  loss  which  results  from  the  tem- 
porary disability  of  the  breadwinner  resem- 
bles that  which  results  from  temporary  un- 
employment. It  may.  however,  work  an  even  ^ 
greater  hardship  on  the  family  because  of 
the  additional  expenses  which  Illness  com- 
monly brings.  Because  both  temporary  dis- 
ability and  temporary  unemployment  Involve 
relatively  brief  periods  of  wage  loss,  tem- 
porary-disability Insurance  might  be  geared 
Into  a  national  program  for  unemployment 
Insurance,  with  similar  provisions  as  to  work- 
ers covered  and  as  to  amount  and  duration 
of  benefits. 

MEDICAL    AND    HOSPITALIZATION    INSTHIANCE 

A  program  of  cash  benefits  to  replace  earn- 
ings lost  during  a  sickness  or  disability  is 
only  part  of  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
attaining  health  security.  We  also  need  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  paying  for  medi- 
cal care — a  solution  which  will  remove  the 
financial  barrier  now  sUnding  between  fami- 
lies and  the  medical  care  they  need. 

Mv  personal  Interest  In  social  securl:y  be- 
gan through  concern  about  the  problems  of 
health  and  medical  care.  In  1939.  as  chair- 
man of  a  Ssnate  subcommittee.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  presiding  at  the  hearings  <m  the 
Wagner  health  bill.  In  the  course  of  these 
hearings,  I  learned  of  the  great  need  of  people 
In  this  country  for  more  adequate  health  fa- 
cilities and  medical  care.  I  was  shoclied  by 
the  evidence  of  preventable  deaths  and  dis- 
abling Illnesses,  of  whole  communities  with- 
out hospitals  or  even  doctors,  or  people  in  our 
richest  communities  who  went  without  need- 
ed medical  care  because  of  fear  of  th°  cost. 
I  become  convinced  at  that  time  that  a 
health  program  which  would  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  modem  medical  science  to  fill  the 
people  was  one  of  the  most  important  goals 
for  this  country. 

My  conviction  has  been  reiniorced  during 
these  7  years.  In  1943,  and  again  in  May 
IMS.  I  Joined  with  Senator  WACNta  and 
Representative  Dincell  in  sponsoring  a  com- 
prehensive social -security  bill  which  included 
provisions  for  health  Insurance.  On  Novem- 
ber 19.  1945.  we  introduced  our  separate  bill 
for  a  national  health  program,  S.  1606,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  designed  to  Imple- 
ment President  Truman's  recommendations 
on  health  contained  In  his  message  ijo  Con- 
gress. For  the  past  month,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  this  national  health  bill. 
The  members  of  that  Senate  committee,  over 
which  I  preside,  are  again  hearing  a  volume 
of  convincing  evidence  on  the  prevaJence  of 
ill  health  and  widespread  failure  to  obtain 
needed  medical  care.  Despite  the  progresa' 
we  have  made  o.i  other  fronts  in  'he  last 
7  years,  and  despite  spectacular  advances  of 
modem  medicine,  we  find  that  there  is  a 
shocking  lack  of  adequate  modern  medical 
care  for  a  large  section  of  our  people  and 
many  persons  who  receive  some  care  get  no 
better  than  their  grandfathers  rect^ived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  Also  through 
records  of  Selective  Service  examinations,  we 
now  have  additional  and  comprehensive 
evidence  of  the  serious  extent  of  substand- 
ard health  among  the  youth  of  America  due 
to  lack  of  proper  medical  care  for  our 
families. 

A  first  line  of  attack  In  solving  bur  health 
problems  and  In  assuring  adequate  medical 
care  to  all  citizens  is  through  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  medical  costs. 

The  casts  of  medical  care  are  uneven  and 
unpredictable  for  the  Individual  and  for  the 
family.  Sickness  and  disability  also  are 
much  more  frequent  among  the  poDr  than 
amonc;  hlgh-lnccme  groups.  There  is  no  way 
of  predicting  which  families  will  ha?e  slck- 
ne«s  and  be  compelled  to  bear  the  costs  of 
expensive   mecliccj   care   in   any  given  year. 
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Even  if  these  families  could  be  forewarned, 
many  would  be  unable  to  set  aside  enough 
out  of  their  own  meager  current  earnings  to 
meet  such  expenses. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  doctors  in  this  country  have 
recognized  these  conditions  and  have  made 
great  sacrifices  to  relieve  the  situation.  We 
have  a  large  section  of  our  people  who  fall  to 
earn  enoush  to  be  able  to  meet  the  cost  of 
modern  medical  care.  We  cannot  throw  this 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  public  problem  and  it  must 
be  met  by  some  kind  of  a  public  program. 

The  social-insurance  method  of  spreading 
costs  is  an  especially  good  way  of  meeting 
costs  that  are  as  uneven  and  unforeseeable 
as  those  for'  medical  care.  Through  this 
method,  workers  can.  out  of  their  earnings. 
pay  In  advance  and  pay  at  an  average  rate. 
The  pooled  funds  are  then  available  to  pay 
doctors  and  hospitals  and  laboratories  for  all 
the  services  which  may  be  needed  by  insured 
persons  and  their  families  when  Illness 
occurs.  This  is  a  simple  and  unquestioned 
method'  of  meeting  the  problem. 

By  wiping  out  financial  barriers  to  neces- 
sary medical  care,  a  health-Insurance  system 
also  aids  in  providing  better  dtstribution  of 
doctors,  hospitals,  and  medical  facilities.  In 
choosing  the  locations  In  which  they  will 
practice,  doctors  naturally  favor  more  pros- 
perous communities  or  areas  which  w^U 
assure  them  adequate  Incomes  and  access  to 
modern  facilities.  The  concentration  of 
medical  personnel  and  facilities  in  the 
wealthier  and  more  urban  sections  of  this 
country  has  left  whole  areas  without  ade- 
quate medical  attention.  This  is  reflected  in 
higher  than  average  sickness  rates,  neglected 
illnesses  and  Impairments,  and  premature 
deaths  among  the  poor.  In  rural  areas,  and 
In  underprivileged  groups.  National  health 
Insurance,  because*  it  provides  continuing 
assurance  of  adequate  incomes  for  doctors 
and  adequate  payments  to  hospitals,  provides 
an  Incentive  to  doctors  to  settle  In  rural  and 
less  prosperous  areas  and  an  Incentive  to 
communities  to  construct  necessary  hospitals 
and  health  centers. 

A  national  system  of  medical  and  hospi- 
talization Insurance,  such  as  we  have  pro- 
posed in  our  bill,  does  not  affect — nor  does 
It  attempt  ,to  affect — the  essential  profes- 
sional aspects  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Every  eligible  individual  is  guaranteed  the 
right  to  chciose  his  own  doctor  from  among 
all  those  In  the  community  who  participate. 
Doctors  remain  free  to  accept  or  reject  pa- 
tients. The  treatment  of  the  patient  Is  en- 
tirely the  doctor's  responsibility.  And  doc- 
tors can  receive  pasmiient  for  their  services 
according  to  the  method  they  prefer.  Where 
groups  of  doctors  prefer  to  work  together  to 
give  more  competent  and  more  economical 
service,  they  can  do  so  under  an  Insxirance 
system  more  easily  than  today.  Small  groups 
of  doctors  are  setting  up  clinics  all  over  the 
country  and  are  anxious  to  practice  that 
way. 

This  application  of  the  principle  of  Insur- 
ance to  medical  care  cannot  be  questioned. 
Medical  and  hospitalization  Insurance  would 
vastly  improve  the  medical  care  received  by 
the  American  people.  People  who  now  re- 
ceive no  care  or  who  postpone  timely  care 
because  of  the  cost  would,  under  this  ar- 
rangement, be  entitled  to  care  when  they 
need  it  because  they  would  have  paid  pre- 
miums In  advance.  Many  others  who  now 
get  Inadequate  care  would  have  thrown  open 
to  them  all  the  l>eneflts  of  specialists'  serv- 
ices and  of  modern  laboratory  techniques. 
Doctors  also  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
practicing  better  medicine  while  earning,  at 
the  same  time,  more  adequate  and  more  rs- 
sured  Incomes  than  most  of  them  ever  earned 
in  peacetime. 

The  question  facing  us  today  Is  not 
whether  we  should  have  a  national  health 
program  but  what  kind  of  program  we  shall 
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have.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  when 
we  were  holding  health  hearings  in  1939  some 
professional  associations  testified  that  there 
were  no  major  unmet  needs:  this  year  no 
one  who  has  appeared  before  us  has  denied 
that  we  have  important  unmet  needs  and 
no  one  has  denied  the  importance  of  in- 
creased medical  care  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  compulsory 
health  insurance  use  as  a  first  line  of  attack 
such  labels  as  "socialist"  and  '■conuntarilstic." 
This  strikes  me  as  insulting  to  our  intelli- 
gence and  to  the  very  nature  of  our  democ- 
racy. Such  name-calling  won't  dt>  any 
permanent  harm.  k>ecause  the  American  peo- 
ple will  look  beyond  such  false  labels  and 
will  see  the  weakness  of  any  case  which  rests 
on  such  argiuneats.  They  are  aware  that 
every  important  piece  of  legislation  ever 
adopted  in  this  country,  such  as  public  edu- 
cation, and  public  post  ofBces,  income  tax, 
old-age  and  survivors'  insxirance,  and  work- 
mens'  compensation  laws  was  similarly  mis- 
represented and  abused  before  it  was 
adopted. 

Since  the  opponenu  of  national  health  In- 
surance have  had  to  admit  there  are  large 
unmet  needs,  and  some  way  must  be  found  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  medical  care  to  u  large 
section  of  our  people,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  offer  a  substitute  program.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  three  parts,  a  little  more 
Federal  aid  for  public  health  services,  volun- 
tary health  insurance  for  those  who  can  get 
It  and  can  afford  it,  and  a  little  more  charity 
medical  care  for  the  Indigent  and  the  poor. 
Let  me  examine  that  program  with  you 
briefly. 

First.  As  to  increased  Federal  aid  for  pub- 
lic health,  there  is  little  difference  o:  opin- 
ion. But  I  contend  it  should  be  not  Just  a 
little,  but — 9£  my  bill  would  provide — as 
much  as  is  needed  to  bring  the  fullest  prac- 
tical program  to  all  parts  of  our  country  and 
to  all  our  people. 

Second.  It  Is  obvious  that  voluntary  in- 
surance, now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
can  never  adequately  solve  the  health  needs 
of  the  great  bulk  of  our  American  families. 
Voluntary  plans,  after  30  years,  still  cover 
only  a  negligible  portion  of  our  population 
for  medical  costs  other  than  hospitalization. 
Their  membership  is  heavily  concentrated  in 
middle-income  groups  because  low-income 
families,  which  need  protection  most,  cannot 
afford  the  high  premiums  that  are  charged. 
There  are  no  arrangements  in  many  parts  of 
the  cotmtry  and  particularly  in  rural  areas 
for  voluntary  systems  to  provide  prepaid 
medical  care  or  hospitalization.  Further  re- 
liance on  voluntary  plans  will  almost  surely 
accentuate  rather  than  correct  the  unequal 
distribution  of  medical  personnel  and  facili- 
ties; especially  as  between  urban  and  rural 
areas.  Voluntary  plans  which  do  provide 
medical  care  are  almost  always  restiicted  to 
surgical  or  other  limited  varieties  of  services, 
and  consequently  fall  short  of  meeting  the 
full  medical  care  needs  of  members. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question:  Whiit  of  the 
medical-care  needs  of  persons  unable  to 
Join — for  financial  and  other  reasons — vol- 
untary plans?  What  of  the  unmet  needs  of 
members  of  voluntary  plans?  8o  far  as  the 
program  of  our  opponents  Is  concerned,  these 
people  can  go  without  needed  medical  care — 
as  many  of  them  do  at  present — they  can  go 
Into  debt  or  ask  for  charity:  or  they  can  ask 
for  a  new  kind  of  pauper's  aid  to  bie  admin- 
istered by  the  health  departments.  I  am 
sure  I  need  only  point  out  that  thi.3  means 
charity,  public  or  private,  for  the  great  mass 
of  American  cltlzensi.  That  must  be  recog- 
nized for  what  It  is — a  degrading  program. 
Those  who  charge  us  with  socializing  medi- 
cine themselves  now  propose  to  meet  the 
national  need  by  pauperizing  medicine. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
will  never  accept  this  substitute  program 
designed  to  create  a  pauper  class  in  the  rich- 


est democracy  In  the  world.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  only  a  comprehensive  national 
Insurance  system  which  covers  everyone  and 
to  which  every  worker  contributes  according 
to  his  means,  and  which  can  thus  provide 
well -planned  comprehensive  services  at  a 
minimum  cost,  will  solve  the  Nation's  health 
problems  In  a  democratic  way  which  ade- 
quately respects  the  dignity  of  our  {leople. 


PUBLIC 

In  talking  about  the  role  of  social  security 
In  America's  future,  I  have  concentrated  on 
the  Instuance  aspects  of  the  program  be- 
cause I  believe  that  our  American  people  pre- 
fer to  earn  their  own  rights  to  security. 
But  no  matter  how  adequate  a  social-Insur- 
ance system  may  be.  there  wlP  always  be 
some  families  with  special  needs,  and 
workers  because  of  physical  defects  or  till 
who  cannot  work  and  cannot  qualify  for  In- 
surance benefits.  A  comprehensive  social - 
security  program,  consequently,  must  include 
provisions  for  public  assistance  which  is 
granted  on  the  basis  of  individual  need 

One  of  the  major  requirements  In 
strengthening  existing  public  «asl*tanoe  pro- 
visions is  to  develop  a  unified  Assistance  pro- 
gram which — In  addition  to  present  aid  to 
the  blind,  the  aged  and  to  dependent  chil- 
dren— would  Include  provisions  for  Federal 
matching  of  funds  for  general  relief.  It  is 
necessary,  also,  to  revise  the  present  equal 
matching  provisions  so  as  to  give  special 
Federal  aid  to  States  whose  economic  re- 
sources are  small  in  relation  to  their  assist- 
ance needs.  With  the 'assumption  of  addi- 
tional Federal  financial  responsibility.  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  require  that  States 
eliminate  residence  requirements  and  other 
unduly  restrictive  teste  which  now  binder 
the  payment  or  asststanoe  to  needy  jiersons. 

SOCIAL -SECtmrrT    nNANCINC 

There  are  some  who  say  we  cannot  afford 
as  comprehensive  a  social-security  program 
as  I  have  outlined.  That  is  economic  non- 
sense;, and  I  say  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it.  We  have  always  met  these  ooets. 
whether  through  individual  sacrifice  to  pay 
large  doctor  bills  or  to  support  dependent 
relatives,  through  taxation  to  finance  relief 
programs,  or  otherwise.  The  contributions 
levied  under  social  security  represent,  in  the 
main,  a  method  of  distrlbutmg  the  burden 
of  these  already  existing  costs  among  all 
members  of  society  through  relatively  small 
regular  payments,  rather  than  permitting 
the  unfortunate  families  for  whom  risks  ac- 
tually occur  to  bear  the  whole  loss. 

CXINCLtJSlON 

A  social -security  program  which  enables 
all  gainfully  employed  persons  to  pay  for 
basic  security  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, ptirchaslng  or  accumulating  privately 
such  additional  security  as  they  ^ant  or  can 
afford,  is  a  democratic  program. 

Our  democracy  can  thrive  only  when  It 
adequately  respects  and  preserves  the  dig- 
nity of  the  common  people.  Ours  Is  and 
will  be  a  democracy  of  the  common  people, 
or  It  will  be  hard  put  to  sxirvlve.  Only  by 
strengthening  and  upholding  the  economic 
freedom.  Independence  and  self-respect  of 
the  individual  and  the  family,  can  we 
strengthen  and  uphold  democracy,  against 
the  world-wide  challenge  of  conununism  and 
socialism. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  It  clear  to  you 
tonight  that  the  social-security  geals  I  have 
described  are  well  worth  attaining.  To  my 
mind,  they  will  constitute  an  essential  bul- 
wark to  cur  S3rstcm  of  capitalist  democracy. 
Although  the  war  has  temporarily  delayed 
the  march  toward  these  goals,  it  has  also 
greatly  strengthened  our  desire  for  real  and 
lasting  security.  We  should  move  ahead 
now.  without  further  delay,  to  atuin  true 
social  security — social  security  worthy  of  the 
name,  worthy  cf  our  traditions,  and  worthy 
of  otir  American  people; 
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Increase  in  Veterans'  Pensions  Needed 
To  Meet  Uy'iag  Costs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBCS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urgent  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the 
\  amount  of  veterans'  pensions  in  order  to 
enable  our  handicapped  veterans  to 
cope  with  the  mounting  cost  of  living 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a  statement 
prepared  by  J.  H.  Leib.  national  legisla- 
tive director  of  the  American  Veterans 
or  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Leib's  statement  follows: 
TJie  present  low  rate  of  disability  com- 
pensations forces  many  handicapped  vet- 
erans Into  virtual  economic  serfdom,  with 
but  little  hope  of  alleviation  so  long  as  ris- 
ing  prices  continue. 

Aid  from  the  Government  through  reason- 
able Increas?  In  veterans'  disability  com- 
pensation would  be  extremely  helpful  and 
would  afford  a  possible  escape  from  their 
present  status  as  "has  beens"  In  the  Ameri- 
can society. 

As  the  postwar  era  sets  new  wage  and 
price  scales  that  reach  to  new  standard  of 
llvlnsf  hciehts.  the  handicapped  veteran  is 
forced  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  perpetual 
poverty,  b^^-ing  excluded  from  the  ranks  of 
the  middle  class  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
role,  as  one  who  gave  an  arm  or  a  leg  so  that 
his  country  could  survive  and  exist  In 
prosperity. 

The  Congress  should  take  steps  to  aid  the 
war  handicapped — the  forgotten  men  of  this 
war  The  Congress  must  recognize  that  the 
current  trend  toward  higher  wages  and 
higher  prices  Is  causing  hardships  for  those 
who  have  fixed  Incomes  and  particularly  the 
disabled  and  aged  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

Disabled  veterans  have  been  witnessing 
for  months  numerous  adjustments  made  In 
salaries  and  wages  to  meet  the  present  eco- 
nomic trend  but  little  consideration  has 
been  given  to  them. 

Pension  or  compensation  rates  are  based 
on  percentage  of  disability  from  $11.50  for 
10  percent  to  9115  for  100  percent.  Addi- 
tional statutory  allowances  are  made  for  loss 
of  limbs  which  run  up  to  $300.  Public  Law 
312.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  passed  on 
May  -27.  1944.  provided  for  a  15-percent  in- 
crease on  pensions. 

The  trmd  today  Is  definitely  upward  and 
the  Coi'gress  should  provide  a  modest  ad- 
justment in  pension  rates  to  offset  the  rising 
tide  of  living  exj)enses. 

In  this  connection  let  us  bear  in  mind  also 
that  veterans  with  a  20-  or  50-percent  disa- 
bility find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  em- 
ployment simply  because  they  come  Into 
conflict  with  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  In  the  various  States.  Employers 
are  reluctant  to  hire  veterans  who  are  draw- 
ing even  a  slight  amount  of  compensation 
because  it  automatically  Increases  their  in- 
surance premiums. 

The  same  is  true  In  Government  service. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  on  many 
occasions  actually  penalized  veterans  be- 
cause they  are  disabled. 

Tlie  Government  must  not  leave  these  men 
behind.  Am  vets  respectfully  asks  that  the 
Congress  raise  disability  compensation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rising  scale  of  national 
prices  and  wages. 
V  For  the  information  of  the  Congress, 
Amvets  has  secured  the  following  informa- 


tion which  shows  the  Increase  in  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  1944  when  the  last  adjustment  of 
15  percent  was  made: 

Consumers'  price  index  for  moderate-income 
/amilies 
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The  Hoover  Dam  Controversy  Will  Not 
Die 


Several   of   the   TVA   dams   are   named   for 
persons. 

The  great  public  services  of  Herbert  Hoov- 
er are  now  being  recognized  again,  and  Pres- 
ident Truman  has  called  upon  him  for  a 
mission  of  great  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  world.  The  admnlstra- 
tlon  could  give  no  better  evidence  of  put- 
ting aside  unworthy  grudges  than  ';o  urge 
this  legislation.  Mr.  Hoover,  as  chairman 
of  the  interstate  gathering  which  drew  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  and  thus  mide  the 
dam  possible,  as  well  as  President  when  it 
was  started.  Is  entitled  to  the  recognition. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARIiS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  W.  BENNET 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1946 

Mr.  BENNET  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
May  10,  1946,  commenting  upon  House 
Joint  Resolution  346  introduced  by  me  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  6, 
1946,  as  follows: 

THE    HOOVER    DAM     CONTHOVERST    WILL    NOT    DIE 

Representative  Bennet  of  New  YoiK  has 
Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  restore  the 
name  of  Hoover  Dam  to  the  structure  in 
Black  Canyon  which  wai  miscalled  Boulder 
Dam  through  the  p>ettlness  of  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Thf  bill 
should  pass.  The  dam  was  officially  named 
Hoover  Dam  by  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  name  was 
accepted  by  Congress.  The  action  "should 
not  have  been  disturbed. 

The  Interior  Department,  under  tlie  head- 
ship of  Secretary  Krug,  recently  explained 
to  a  correspondent  that  it  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  Interior  Department  to  name  public 
works  for  persons.  This  may  be  the  policy 
now.  but  if  so  it  is  of  very  recent  origin. 
CooUdge  Dam  and  R(X)sevelt  Dam  are  ex- 
amples of  a  contrary  policy.  And  l)ehlnd 
Hoover  Dam  is  an  example  of  a  contrary 
policy  by  Mr.  Ickes'  administration — Lake 
Mead    was   certainly   named    for    a    person. 


Problems  of  Retail  Merchants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
aid  in  promotingr  the  national  defense 
and  protecting  the  national  economy. 
President  Roosevelt,  on  October  !),  1941, 
issued  Executive  Order  No.  8843,  under 
which  regulation  W  w^as  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Regulation  W  has  been 
successful  as  an  aid  in  combatting:  infla-  , 
tion  and  rendering  more  liquid  assets  of 
merchants  and  national  banks,  but  busi- 
ness has  been  concerned  as  to  what  may 
take  the  place  of  regulation  W  when  it 
is  terminated.  It  wishes  to  retain  its 
good  features,  but  with  a  minimum  of 
Government  regulation.  To  this  end  the 
National  Retail  Credit  Association  has 
been  suggesting  the  advisability  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  adopt- 
ing community  credit  policies.  The  legal 
aspects  of  a  community  credit  E>olicy, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  antitrust 
laws,  was  discussed  by  the  Washington 
counsel,  Mr.  R.  Preston  Shealey,  of  the 
National  Retail  Credit  Association,  at  its 
annual  convention.  May  15,  1946,  at 
Cleveland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Shealey  be  published,  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  is  short  and 
to  the  point.  The  addre.ss  is  as  follows: 
Regulation  W  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President  on 
April  27,  1941.  It  has  had  some  beneficial 
effects,  so  R.  Preston  Shealey.  Washington 
counsel  for  the  National  Retail  Credit  Asso- 
ciation, told  the  annual  convention  of  that 
organization  at  Cleveland  this  morning,  but 
business  and  much  of  the  consuming  public 
as  well  desire  to  retain  the  benefits  with  a 
minimum  of  Government  regulation.  A 
number  of  programs  to  standardize  or  con- 
trol terms  of  consumer  credit  have  been 
under  discussion  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  for  several  years  but  most  of  these 
revolved  around  the  adoption  of  a  consumer 
credit  policy  In  the  various  localities  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  regulation  W.  "The 
legal  aspects  of  a  consumer  credit  policy' 
was  the  subject  of  Attorney  Shealey's  ad- 
dress. He  explained  that  abuse  of  terms, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  a  consumer  credit 
policy  to  prevent,  may.  in  its  ultimate  ef- 
fect, deal  a  serious  blow  to  the  national 
economy.  However,  said  Mr.  Shealey,  no 
matter  how  imiocent  the  intent  or  objective. 
If  the  final  effect  is  to  violate  the  Sherman 
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Antitrust,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or 
Clayton  Acts,  such  activities  if  in  restraint  of 
trade  or  detrimental  to  free  competition 
would  place  a  community  credit  policy  with- 
in the  ban  of  the  law.  If  merchant  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Retail  Credit  Associa- 
tion and  their  credit  managers  determine 
that  the  adoption  of  a  consumer  credit  pol- 
icy would  not  lead  to  a  conflict  with  the 
law  as  respects  restraint  of  trade  or  free 
competition,  then  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
to  correct  abuses  of  credit  mentioned  would 
be  in  order. 

Recent  and  proposed  legislation  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  the  insurance  and  of  the 
Associated  Press  Supreme  Court  decisions 
were  likewise  featured  in  the  address. 

To  do  Justice  to  the  subject  assigned  to  the 
speaker  today.  The  Legal  Aspects  of  a  Con- 
sumer Credit  Policy,  is  a  large  order,  espe- 
cially in  the  time  allotted,  15  minutes,  but 
we  will  do  our  best  to  presept  at  least  the 
high  lights.  What  is  meant  by  the  words, 
"consumer  credit  policy."  and  what  do  these 
words  cover.  In  simple  language  it  is  a 
code  of  business  ethics  to  govern  the  retail 
merchant  in  his  sales  to  consumers.  It  has 
far-reaching  Implications  because  it  not  only 
Includes  the  merchant,  the  wholesaler,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  banker,  but  also, 
though  not  least,  the  consuming  public.  If 
such  codes  are  universally  adopted  a  nation 
of  130,000.000  people  will  be  affected.  The 
magnitude  of  the  problem  should  not,  how- 
ever, daunt  you  because  Its  objective.  If  suc- 
cessfully solved,  will  not  only  benefit  the 
retail  merchant  but  also  the  entire  national 
economy. 

Granting  its  widespread  ramifications  we 
next  should  consider  why  it  ts  that  such  a 
policy  has  been,  and  is  advcjcrted  by  the 
National  Retail  Credit  Association.  This 
brings  ua  to  regulation  W — the  reason  for 
Its  adoption  and  Its  value  to  the  national 
economy.  It  was  adopted  as  a  war  measure 
as  an  aid  in  combating  inflation  and  to  pre- 
vent the  consumer  from  overbuying  and 
thereby  becoming  bogged  down  with  In- 
debtedness. It  has  served  Its  purpose  along 
these  lines  and  thereby  rendered  more  liquid 
the  assets  of  the  retailer  and  of  our  financial 
Institution.  However,  It  is  undeniably 
Government  Interposition  in  business  4nd  In 
this  respect  Is  distasteful  to  business,  and 
In  fact,  to  much  of  the  public.  To  preserve 
the  good  features  of  regulation  W  with  a 
minimum  of  Government  regulation  is  most 
desirable  according  to  surveys  and  question- 
naires circulated  by  the  NRCA  and  by  other 
trade  organizations,  but  this  must  be  done 
within  the  law  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
the  question — the  legal  aspects  of  a  com- 
munity credit  policy. 

To  supply  the  answers  to  the  questions 
Involved  it  wUl  not  do  to  give  undue  weight 
to  the  opinions  or  views  of  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  or  of  independent 
Government  agencies,  because  of  the  fre- 
quency of  changes  in  rtilir.gs  or  decisions  of 
not  only  such  officers  or  agencies  but  also 
because  of  the  shifting  personnel  of  such 
executive  heads _or  agencies.  For  this  refscn 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  to  limit  dis- 
cussion to  decisions  of  the  courts  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  a  community  credit  policy. 
Even  here  we  sometimes  find  a  reversal  of 
former  decisions,  as  recently  in  Untfed  States 
▼.  SoutHeasterri  Underwriters'  Association,  a. 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  June  6, 
1944.  In  which  that  Court  brought  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
the  business  of  writing  fire  insurance.  Prior 
to  this  decision  it  had  been  held  in  several 
leading  Supreme  Court  cases,  notably  Paul 
V.  Virginia.  8  Wallace  168,  that  insurance 
was  not  within  the  Sherman  Act,  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  bu&ineu  of 
members  of  the  Southeastern  Underwriters* 
Aascclation,  which  membership  covered  six 
States,  appeared  to  be  largely  local  in  char- 
acter.   This  defense  was,  however,  brushed 


aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  a  majority 
opinion  upon  the  ground  that  the  Insurance 
business  is  so  interlocked,  interrelated.  Inter- 
dependent, and  Integrated  that  Intersute 
commerce  Is  Involved. 

Therefore,  the  Court  having  held  that 
Insurance  Is  Interstate  commerce,  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  various  acts — the  subject  of 
the  Indictments  upon  which  the  decision 
was  based — fixing  of  permanent  rati?e  and 
agents  and  commissions,  employm«»nt  of 
boycotts,  cutting  off  companies  not  members 
of  the  association  from  the  opportunity  to 
reinsure  their  risk,  disparaging  the  services 
and  facilities  of  such  nonmember,  punish- 
ment by  withdrawal  of  the  right  to  represent 
members  of  the  association,  and  threaten- 
ing persons  reeding  Insurance  and  who 
wished  to  patronize  nonassociation  <x>mpa- 
nies  with  boycotts  and  with  withdrawal  of 
patronage,  were  Illegal.  By  these  meiins  the 
Court  held  that  the  free  play  of  competitive 
forces  within  trade  or  commerce  among 
several  States  was  re-trained  and,  tfcsrefore, 
the  activities  of  the  Southeastern  Under- 
writers' Association  and  its  members  were  in 
conflict  with  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 
Prior  to  this  insurance  case  the  same  Court, 
on  December  11.  1942.  brought  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  member  physicians 
within  the  purview  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  upon  the  ground  that  the  associa- 
tion and  member  physicians  had  conspired 
to  restrain  trade  by  their  organized  opposi- 
tion to  a  group-health  plan.  Sae  American 
Medical  Association  v.  United  States.  317 
U.  8.  547.  On  June  18,  1945.  In  Associated 
Press  V.  United  States,  the  same  Court 
brought  within  the  Sherman  Act  the  Asso- 
ciated Pres?  and  its  members,  saying  that 
member  publishers  of  the  Associated  Press 
are  engaged  In  business  for  profit  exactly  as 
are  other  businessmen  who  sell  food,  steel, 
aluminum,  or  anything  else  people  need  or 
want. 

From  these  three  decisions  we  learn  that 
the  transmission  of  credit  reports  upon  a 
concerted  basis,  as  tabooed  by  the  antitrust 
consent  decree  of  1933,  is  within  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  disposes  of  the  assertion  that 
because  credit  reports  are  a  personal  service 
they  do  not  come  under  the  Sherman  Act. 
Perhaps  more  Important  stiU  is  the  fact  that 
these  decisions  represent  what  might  be 
termed  a  change  from  the  former  conserva- 
tive attitude  of  the  Court  to  that  of  liberal- 
ism. Court  decisions  change  with  the  times. 
At  one  period  In  our  history,  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Supreme  Court 
wrote  Into  its  decisions  what  was  termed  "the 
rule  of  reason."  then  more  recently  "unrea- 
sonable restraint  of  trade,"  and  now  includ- 
ing within  the  term  "business"  such  per- 
sonal services  as  medical  services,  insurance. 
and  publication  of  news.  Having  disposed  of 
the  economic  phase  of  a  community  credit 
policy,  as  well  as  calling  attention  to  chang- 
ing trends  affecting  the  Sherman  Act  in  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  let  us  now  consider 
sections  not  only  of  this  act  but  of  the  later 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Clayton  Acts 
m(3st  directly  bearing  on  the  conduct  of 
buslnefefi. 

In  general  terms  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act  prohibits  combinations  In  restraint  of 
trade  and  provides  a  fine  of  not  exceeding 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  1  year, 
or  both,  for  such  violations.  The  Initial  sen- 
tence of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  states  "unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition and  unfair  or  deceptive  practices  in 
commerce  are  hereby  declared  unlawful," 
while  section  3  of  the  Clayton  Act  makes  It 
unlawful  for  persons  engaged  In  commerce 
to  make  a  sale  or  lease  of  goods  whether  pat- 
ented or  unpatented,  for  use,  consumption, 
or  resale,  or  fix  a  price  charged  therefor  on 
the  condition  cw  agreement  that  the  pur- 
chaser or  lessee  shall  not  use  or  deal  in  the 
goods  of  competitors  of  the  seller  or  lessor, 
where  the  effect  of  such  sale,  lease,  or  con- 
dition, or  agreement  may  be  to  substantially 


lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  Mo- 
nopoly In  any  line  of  business. 

While  express  words  do  not  so  declare,  the 
Sherman.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
Clayton  Acts  are.  as  to  Jurisdiction  and  for 
practical  purposes,  concurrent.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  more  recently  has  been  en-' 
forcing  the  Sherman  Act  by  way  of  criminal 
indictments,  while  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission proceeds  by  way  of  cease-and-desist 
orders:  the  former  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
a  surgical  operation,  while  the  treatment  of 
the  latter  has  been  aptly  termed  by  Mr  Jtn- 
tlce  Black  of  the  Supreme  Court  "prophy- 
lactic." Even  though  the  Department  of 
Justice  sometimes  wields  a  legal  surgeon's 
knife,  business  should  coop)erate  ss  far  as 
possible  with  it,  and  the  same  holds  true  In 
regard  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
However,  it  is  to  the  decisions  of  tlie  Court  to 
which  we  must  look  as  guides  or  charts,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  tiecause 
they  are  binding  upon  all  Federal  courts. 
We  note  In  this  connection  that  prosecutions 
or  proceedings  under  the  Sherman  Act  by  the 
Dep.irtment  of  Justice  are  usually  brought  In 
the  district  court,  but  as  to  decisions  of-  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  they  are  directly 
appealeble  to  the  United  States  circuit  courts 
of  appeals.  A  review  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Ccu'-t  does  not  disclose  a  decision 
directly  bearing  upon  the  validity  of  what  Is 
Involved  in  a  community  credit  policy,  this 
naturally  following  from  the  newness  of  the 
subject,  but  we  do  have  decisions  of  -ihat 
Court  which  we  may  consider  as  more  or  less 
applicable. 

A  review  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  since  July  2.  1890.  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Shsrman  Act,  having  some  bearint?  upon 
our  problem,  would  require  far  more  time 
than  is  allotted  this  morning.  June  22.  1914. 
In  Eastern  States  RetaU  Lumber  Dealers 
Assoc,  v.  Unitrd  States  (234  U.  8.  600) .  a  deci- 
sion concerning  the  activities  of  a  trade  asso- 
ciation, that  Ccxirt  in  substance  held  that  if 
such  activities  were  in  the  nature  of  a  boy- 
cott or  rerulted  In  prices  being  fixed,  both  in 
restraint  of  trade,  they  were  Illegal.  The 
same  Court,  In  United  States  v  Soeony- 
Vaaium  Oil  Co.  (310  U  8.  1501,  a  decision  of 
May  6.  19^0,  held  that  certain  Industry  activi- 
ties— In  this  case  purchasing  distrMsed  oil 
intended  to  be  thrown  upon  a  depressed  mar- 
ket— was  likewise  within  the  ban  of  the  act. 
In  other  words,  while  certain  acts  of  such 
trade  associations  or  Industry  groups  in- 
tended for  their  primary  object  the  elimina- 
tion of  trade  abuses,  but  with  the  econcmlc 
effect  of  more  or  less  unlformltv  In  prices, 
they  were  within  the  Inhibition  of  the  act. 

^However,  In  considering  cases  which  origi- 
nated within  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  application  of  the  Lvimber  Dealers  As- 
sociation case,  as  well  as  the  Sooony-Vacuum 
case,  designed  to  correct  trade  abuses,  but 
which  In  effect  might  or  could  result  In  boy- 
cotts or  price  fixing,  it  was  held  that  wher- 
ever an  unlawful  combination  exists,  no 
matter  how  pressing  may  be  the  evils  which 
It  is  designed  to  correct  and.  Indeed,  it 
may.  in  fact,  correct.  It  violates  statutorv  law. 
In  this  case  the  Clayton  Act.  Bit  Wholexale 
Dry  Goods  Institute  v.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (139  Fed.  (3d)  230).  The  Suoreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes.  Feb.  7.  1944.  de- 
nied a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Institute  and. 
therefore,  we  must  conclude  that,  notwith- 
standing language  used  in  the  earlier  Sugar 
Institute.  Maple  Flooring.  Cement  Manufac- 
turers and  Appalachian  Coal  cases.  If  associa- 
tion activities  are  designed  to  correct  Bbu5es 
but  restilt  in  boycotU  or  In  price  fixing, 
they  are  under  the  tMn  of  the  law.  Oiher 
cease-and-desist  orders  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  having  some  bearing  on  our 
problem,  and  which  finally  reached  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  of  the  United  States,  are  Fash- 
ion Originators  Guild  v.  United  States,  a  de- 
cision of  March  3,  1941.  reported  in  312  U.  8. 
455,  and  MxUinery  Creators  Guild  ».  Federal 
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Trod*-  Commission  (312  U.  8.  4«8),  A  decision 
of  the  same  day.  These  decisions  turned 
primarily  upon  a  boycati  but  price  fixing  In 
•cine  decree  entered  Ir.to  the  picture.  The 
defendants  in  the  first-named  case  had  ar- 
gued that  "the  practices  ol  FOGA  were  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  to  protect  the  manu- 
facturer, laborer,  retailer,  and  consumer 
against  the  deva.statlng  evils  growing  from 
the  pirating  of  original  designs  and  that  In 
effect  benefited  all  four."  This  language 
could  be  applied  with  equal  force  and  mere 
to  a  community  credit  policy.  Abuse  of 
terms,  which  It  Is  the  object  of  a  consumer 
credit  policy  to  prevent,  may  In  its  ultimate 
eSect  deal  a  serious  blow  to  the  entire  na- 
tional economy.  It  is  the  obJectUe  of  a  con- 
sumer credit  policy,  and  no  other,  to  prevent 
such  disastrous  consequences,  but  Intent  cr 
objective,  no  matter  how  innocent.  If  the 
final  effect  la  to  violate  the  provisions  of  any 
of  the  three  ccLs  to  which  we  have  referred, 
substantially  acts  in  restraint  of  trade,  or 
4letrlmental  to  free  competition,  then  a  com- 
munity credit  policy  runs  afoul  of  the  law. 

It  seems  to  the  speaker  that  whether  or 
not  the  adoption  of  a  consumer  credit  policy 
would  lead  to  a  conflict  v;lth  the  law  Is  for 
the  merchants  themselves  and  their  counsel, 
assisted  by  the  ripe  and  practical  experience 
of  their  credit  executives,  to  determine.  If 
the  answer  is  that  an  adoption  of  a  com- 
munity credit  policy  would  not  have  the  re- 
sults In  the  cases  mentioned,  more  partic- 
ularly in  th«  Wholesale  Diy  Goods  Institute 
4nd  Fashion  Guild  cases,  then  the  adoption 
of  a  much-desired  community  credit  policy 
would  be  In  ord?r. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  another  aspect  of 
this  general  subject  Is  to  be  considered,  we 
may  turn  bact  to  results  which  have  flowed 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  insuranre  and  Associated  Press  cases. 
The  act  of  Congress  of  March  9,  1945,  Public 
Law  No.  16.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  provides 
through  the  medium  of  section  2  {&)  that 
the  act  of  July  2,  1890.  as  amended,  known  as 
the  Sherman  Act.  and  the  act  of  October  15, 
1914,  as  amended,  known  as  the  Clayton  Act, 
and  the  act  of  September  26.  1914.  as 
amended,  known  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
miaslon  Act.  iball  be  applicable  to  the  busl- 
ncM  of  insurance  to  the  extent  that  such 
buainew  is  not  regulated  by  State  law.  Up 
until  January  1.  1948.  the  net  efl^ect  of  the 
act  of  March  9.  1945.  Is  to  postpone  the  ef- 
fective force  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
referred  to  In  the  matter  of  the  business  of 
Insurance,  cr  acts  In  the  conduct  thereof, 
until  January  1,  1948.  Furthermore,  the  act 
provide*  that  nothing  in  It  shall  render  the 
.  Sherman  Act  "inapplicable  to  any  agree- 
ment to  boycott,  coerce  or  Intimidate,  or  act 
of  boycott,  coercion  or  Intimidation."  A 
somewhat  similar  legislative  situation  seems 
to  be  in  the  making  In  the  matter  of  the 
Associated  Press  decision.  Representative 
Noah  Mason,  of  Illinois,  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  In  the  present 
CoDgresa,  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  exempt 
the  AMOclated  Press  from  the  Inhibitions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  No  hearings 
have  as  yet  l>een  held  upon  this  bill  but  it 
la  expected  that  they  will  be.  This  legisla- 
tion and  these  hearings  should  be  watched 
by  retail  credit  grantors  for  possible  reactions 
in  the  solution  of  a  community  credit  policy 
If  it  concluded  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
policy  might  bring  memt>ers  in  conflict  with 
the  law. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  speaker  has  not 
heretofore  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
anti-trust  consent  decree.  Codes  of  con- 
sumer credit  policies  Include  open  credit,  as 
well  as  Installment  credit,  and  many  of  the 
proposed  codes  will  no  doubt  contain  pro- 
visions which  must  be  considered  In  con- 
nection with  this  consent  decree.  The 
speaker  addressed  the  Spokane  Convention 
of  1937  on  the  subject  of  the  Anti-trvist  Con- 
sent Decree  and  recommended  a  movement 
lor  modiflcation  of  the  s^me.    This  address 


was  published  In  the  Credit  World  of  July 
1937  for  which  reason  detailed  reference  is 
not  Included  In  this  talk.  The  speaker  was 
not  of  counsel  In  the  modification  proceeding 
but,  nevertheless,  feels  that  a  mcdiflcation 
attempt,  or  even  a  court  proceeding  for  vaca- 
tion of  the  decree,  is  in  order  at  this  time 
and  should  have  reasonable  prospects  for 
success.  A  word  of  caution,  however,  unless 
and  until  the  decree  is  vacated  or  modified 
retail  grantors  should  obey  it  In  every  respect. 


Is  the  Coal  Strike  Justified? 


EJriENSiON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
fusing to  work  without  a  contract,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  are  but  exer-cising 
a  legal  right.  To  contend  as  a  broad, 
over-all  proposition  that  men  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  strike,  that  is.  to  quit 
work  individually  or  collectively,  is.  in 
the  words  of  many  a  labor  leader — to 
cite  but  three.  Phihp  Murray.  William 
Green,  and  John  L.  Lewis — a  sentence  to 
involuntary  servitude. 

As  an  abstract  proposition,  no  man 
should  be  compelled  to  work  against  his 
will.  A  corollary  of  that  is  that  no  man. 
by  his  work  or  out  of  his  property,  should 
be  required  to  support  another  in  idle- 
ness. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
individual  enjoys  the  greatest  and  most 
profitable  degree  of  liberty  and  freedom 
of  action  when  the  rights  of  all  indi- 
viduals are  circumscribed  by  regulations, 
and  only  those  regulations  made  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives. 

Any  other  concept  of  liberty  or  free- 
dom of  action  enables  the  strong  to  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  weak;  in  the  end 
establish  tyranny,  a  total  loss  of  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Thus  it  comes  about,  and  in  the  end 
the  force  of  circumstances  forces  us  all 
to  agree,  that  while  no  man  should  be 
forced  to  work  against  his  will,  when  the 
health,  the  safety  or  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  the  town  or  the  Nation  is 
at  stake,  individuals  must  willingly  or 
unwillingly  give  up  a  degree  of  their  ab- 
solute freedom. 

While  no  man  should  be  compelled  to 
accept  or  continue  in  employment,  liv- 
ing in  communities  as  we  do,  we  should 
all  realize  that  each  individual  is,  to  a 
degree,  dependent  upon  others. 

Prom  the  day  when  man  ceased  to  roam 
the  coimtryside  alone  or  with  only  the 
members  of  his  family,  individuals  in 
tribe  or  nation  have  been  forced,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  give  up  some  of  their 
desires,  some  of  their  freedom  of  action. 
Each  must,  if  he  would  live  with  others, 
render  some  degree  of  service  to  his  fel- 
low fiien. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  coal  miners 
have  the  right  to  strike,  that  they  can- 
not be  forced  to  work,  it  follows  that 
other  individuals  have  equal  rights  and. 


having  equal  rights,  the  farmer  cannot 
be  forced  to  grow  the  food;  the  trans- 
portation worker  be  forced  to  move  it 
from  the  farm  to  the  city;  the  retailer 
be  forced  to  sell  to  the  miner* 

If  the  miner,  exercising  his  right  to 
refuse  to  dig  coal,  was  met  by  his  fel- 
lowman  with  a  refusal  to  produce,  trans- 
port  and  sell  food,  clothing  or  shelter, 
he  would  shortly  discover  that  he,  as  a 
member  of  society,  had  no  right  to  arbi- 
trarily refuse  to  make,  by  his  work,  his 
fair  share  of  the  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon good. 

The  purpose,  and  the  only  legitimate 
purpose,  of  government  is  to  give  to  the 
individual  citizen  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  freedom  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

From  the  earliest  day  recorded  by  his- 
tory individuals  have  been  conscripted  or 
drafted  to  fight,  and  some  of  them  to  die, 
for  the  safety,  the  security,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  governments  under  which 
they  lived. 

In  this,  the  most  liberal  of  all  govern- 
ments, where  individuals  have  exercised 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  freedom 
of  all  kinds,  it  is  an  established  doctrine 
that,  when  national  need  calls,  men  must 
yield  their  freedom  of  action,  join  in  de- 
fense of  the  Nation. 

When  conscripted  they  leave  their 
homes,  their  families,  their  loved  ones; 
they  go  where  they  are  told  to  go;  they 
work:  they  fight,  and  sometimes  they  die 
where  they  are  ordered  to  serve. 

That  being  an  established  policy  of  our 
national  life,  it  seems  absurd  to  argue 
that,  when  the  health,  the  welfare,  or  the 
security  of  the  Nation  calls,  the  individ- 
ual may  refuse  to  serve  on  the  plea  that 
the  service  so  rendered  is  involuntary 
servitude. 

Hunger,  the  need  for  protection  against 
the  weather,  unless  we  are  thieves,  the 
objects  of  charity,  or  someone  has  given 
us  the  means  of  existence,  forces  us  all 
to  work,  to  serve  others  in  some  capacity. 

The  only  room  for  argument  as  to  the 
right  of  the  individual  or  of  an  organiza- 
tion to  refuse  to  work  or  to  strike  would 
seem  to  be  in  that  borderland  of  employ- 
ment where  the  national  security  is  not 
Involved. 

If  the  issue  Is  one  solely  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  does  not  in- 
volve the  national  welfare  or  a  violation 
of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  land,  the  dis- 
putants should  be  left  to  settle  their  con- 
troversy by  the  means  at  their  disposal, 
under  laws  which  guarantee  fair  play, 
equal  justice  to  both  employee  and  em- 
ployer. 

John  L.  Lewis  and  his  United  Mine 
Workers  are  not  violating  any  law  of  the 
land  nor  are  they  following  any  course, 
using  any  methods,  which  have  not  for 
the  last  10  years  been  repeatedly  adopted 
and  used  by  other  labor  leaders,  other 
labor  organizations. 

The  coal  strike  differs  in  no  way  from 
thousands  of  other  strikes,  from  the  re- 
cent strikes  in  the  steel  industry,  in  the 
motor  industry;  the  strikes  against  Gen- 
eral Electric.  Westinghouse  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  employers,  except  in  the 
degree  to  which  it  afreets  the  public. 

Because  United  Mine  Workers  have 
control  of  an  industry  the  successful 
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operation  of  which  is  essential  if  our 
whole  economic  system  is  to  function,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  John  L.  Lewis 
find  themselves  in  a  position  to  impress 
upon  all  of  us  the  power  of  a  union,  given 
it  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  other  laws  designed  to  protect 
employees. 

Lewis  and  his  mine  workers  are  but 
doing  to  all  of  us  what  Phil  Murray  and . 
his  CIO  did  to  the  steel  industry  and 
those  dependent  upon  it  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

They  are  only  doing  what  Walter 
Reuther  and  his  UAW-CIO  did  to  the 
motor  industry  and  those  who  sold  re- 
pairs and  used  motor  vehicles. 

The  coal  strike  has  brought  home  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  union  mem- 
bers the  cold,  hard  fact  that  they  can  be 
thrown  out  of  jobs,  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood taken  from  them,  by  a  strike  of 
another  union. 

The  coal  strike  has  brought  home  to 
all  of  us  that  we  are  all  dependent  upon 
others  for  the  things  that  we  eat,  wear, 
and  the  homes  in  which  we  live,  the 
pleasures  and  comforts  which  we  enjoy. 

When  a  strike  in  a  public  utility  or  in 
any  industry  affects  the  health,  the  wel- 
fare, the  safety,  the  security,  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  the  Congress  should,  and 
It  must,  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  coal  strike  cannot  be  justified,  nor 
can  any  strike  in  any  public  utility.- 

The  remedy  is  clear.  If  workers  in 
public  utilities  or  in  an  industry,  the 
stoppage  of  which  would  injuriously  af- 
fect the  public  health  or  safety,  those 
who  desire  to  strike  should  give  ade- 
quate notice,  and  when  they  strike  they 
should  forfeit  their  rights  as  such  em- 
ployees under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  The  employer  should  be 
required  to  hire  others  who  are  willing  to 
work.   The  life  of  our  Nation  must  go  on. 

Three  times  the  House  has  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  legislation  designed 
to  lessen  labor  disputes  and  prevent 
strikes,  but  the  Senate  has  refused,  and 
still  refuses,  to  act. 

The  over-all  remedy  Is  the  rewriting 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so 
that  its  provisions  will  give  "equal  jus- 
tice under  law"  to  employees,  employers, 
and  the  public.  Such  an  effort  was  made 
by  me  in  1939.  renewed  again  early  in 
1946.  but  the  Congress  has  lacked  either 
the  courage  or  the  inclination  to  tackle 
the  job,  solve  the  real  issue,  which  is 
whether  under  law  all  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  justice. 

The  law  as  originally  written  was  de- 
signed to  freeze  out  independent  unions. 
When  the  CIO  seceded  from  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  the  law  was  used  by  that  organization 
and  its  i>olitical  friends  to  hamstring 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  Later  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  a  fertile  soil  for  jurisdictional 
and  secondary  strikes,  for  boycotts,  for 
Injurious,  repressive,  monopolistic  prac- 
tices carried  on  sometimes  by  one  union 
against  another. 

If  the  present  strikes  continue  long 
enough,  affect  enough  people,  perhaps 
they  will  awaken  to  the  danger,  force 
Congress  to  act. 


The  Surplus  Property  Scandal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  V/ILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Thursday,  May  16,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Sun  carries  a  comprehensive  ex- 
pose of  t'le  whole  surplus  property  .scan- 
dal. I  have  on  many  occasions  previous- 
ly pointed  out  elements  of  this  scandal, 
particularly  with  regard  to: 

First.  The  violation  by  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration of  the  will  and  intent  of 
Congress  by  WAAs  failure  to  respect  vet- 
erans' and  schools'  priorities. 

Second.  The  disgraceful  abuses  in  the 
manufacturer  agent  system  for  surplus 
property  disposal. 

I  have  emphasized  the  particular  sig- 
nificance of  War  Assets  Administration's 
failure  to  get  vital  electronics  and  com- 
munications surplus  into  our  colleges 
and  universities,  which  desperately  need 
such  surplus  In  order  to  train  scientists 
for  the  national  defense. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  text  of  the 
afore-mentioned  expose  in  the  New  York 
Sim,  written  by  the  able  coliunnist, 
Phelps  Adams,  be  reproduced  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNCKESs  Investigates  Scandal  in  Sale  or 
One  Hundred  Billion  War  Ooods — Five 
CoMMrrrxES  Seek  To  Learn  Wno  Is  Get- 
TiMO  ChuvT  That  Shovlo  Be  Received  bt 
Trsasitrt 

(By  Phelps  Adams) 

Washington,  May  16. — ^Plve  separate  con- 
gressional investigating  committees  were 
rooting  today  Into  what  many  of  their  mem- 
bers believe  will  prove  the  most  malodorous 
and  shocking  scandal  In  modern  American 
history:  A  scandal  Involving  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  •100.000.000.000  worth  of  the 
Government's  surplus  property  by  the  War 
Assets  Administration. 

Among  other  things  they  want  to  know 
why  the  WAA  paid  one  of  Its  agents  more 
than  $15,000  in  expenses  when  he  sold  only 
Sino  worth  of  surplus  property.  They  want 
to  know  why  one  official  of  the  WAA  sold 
f  10.000  radio  sets  at  $45  each  after  another 
duly  authorized  official  had  arranged  the 
sale  of  this  same  equipment  at  $150  a  set. 

They  want  to  know  why  the  WAA  ar- 
ranged to  sell  30.000,000  feet  of  wlr*  to  a  pri- 
vate Interest  after  the  United  States  Army^ 
exercising  Its  top  priority  on  all  such  prop- 
erty— had  demanded  that  this  wire  be  frooen 
for  Army  use  in  connection  with  the  ICls- 
slsslppl  flood-control  project. 

Chiefly,  however,  they  want  to  know  who 
Is  getting  the  gravy  since  It  la  obvious  that 
the  Treasury  and  the  taxpayers  are  not. 

SXXK  OTHEH  FACTS 

They  also  want  to  know  who  Is  getting  the 
material — and  for  a  song.  Why  Is  It,  they 
ask,  that — In  defiance  of  the  priorities  pro-, 
visions  of  the  law — American  schools,  col- 
leges, labcM-atories,  and  veterans.  In  desperate 
need  of  electronic  and  communications 
equipment  for  research,  experimental,  and 


educational  purposes,  cannot  acquire  It; 
while  the  once-top-secret  radar  devices,  with- 
out which  no  nation  could  hope  to  start  an- 
other world  war  successfully,  are  being  placed 
at  the  dis|x>aal  of  foreign  goremments  with 
the  open  encouragement  of  the  American 
State  Department  aided  and  abetted  by 
Henry  Wallace's  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  short,  they  want  to  know  why  the  Gov- 
ernment's surplus  property  disposal  program 
has  operated  so  inefficiently,  and  has  been  so 
Ehot  through  with  Irregularities  that  Sena- 
tor Btud  has  openly  called  it  a  national  M:an- 
dal  and  Senator  Stewait  has  pronounced  It 
a  "situation  with  poasibiilties  of  stinking 
worse  than  Teapot  Dome." 

Investigation  by  t  le  New  York  Sun  today 
produced  startUng  evidence  both  of  waste  ot 
these  huge  national  assets  and  of  almost 
wanton  disregard  for  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  particularly  in  the  vital  field  of 
electronic  and  coounuolcatlons  equipment. 

WAA  has  charge 

The  law  requires  that  after  property  baa 
been  declared  surplus  and  turned  over  to  the 
WAA  for  disposal,  various  groups  shall  have 
a  priority  claim  to  such  items  as  may  be 
needful  to  them.  Government  agencies  bold 
the  top  priority,  veterans  come  next,  States, 
cities,  and  counties  come  further  down  the 
list,  and  schools,  oc^Ieges.  experimental  lab- 
oratories, etc..  likewise  enjoy  priority  rights. 

Institutions  which  are  tax -supported  or 
tax-exempt  are  entitled  moreover  to  buy  this 
material  at  a  discount  of  40  percent  on  the 
fair  price.  The  fair  price  In  most  cases  Is 
the  going  price  at  the  lowest  commercial 
level — the  manufacturers'  price  to  Jobbers, 
for  example. 

The<«e  priorities  are  of  grave  national  Im- 
portance primarily  in  connection  with  the 
disposal  of  electronic  and  communications 
equipment.  Electronic  devices  are  the  heart 
and  nerve  center  of  the  entire  security  pro- 
gram and.  with  the  possible  exception  of 
atomic  energy,  are  the  most  important  single 
field  of  national  defense  development.  Rock- 
et bombfs.  airplanes,  antiaircraft  batteries 
and  searchlighu.  submarines  and  antisub- 
marine devices  are  all  electronically  con- 
trolled. Even  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  huge  indtutrlal  machines  which  turn 
out  both  war  materials  and  civilian  supplies — 
with  precision  parts  wmked  with  microecople 
accuracy — are  often  electronically  controlled. 

BIG  oemanb  for  bjcctbokics 

Quite  naturally,  therefore,  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  America  are  swamped 
with  student  demands  for  courses  In  elec- 
tronics. Karl  T.  Compton.  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has 
described  It  as  the  current  glamor  subject 
in  schools  particularly  among  OI  students. 

America's  futtire  progress  in  this  field  de- 
pends In  large  measure  upon  the  knowledge 
gained  by  .such  students  In  the  operation, 
maintenance,  repair  and  improvement  of 
these  electronic  devices.  To  give  this  Instruc- 
tion, schools  and  colleges  must  have  all  kinds 
and  varieties  of  this  cquipoMnt  In  their  lab- 
oratories. Commercial  laboratories,  con- 
stantly striving  for  the  improvement  of  these 
products  must  likewise  be  able  to  buy  the 
machines.  Veterans,  already  familiar  with 
these  devices  by  reason  of  their  war  train- 
ing, seek  the  equipment  necessary  to  set  up 
In  business  in  this  field. 

That  is  why  Congress  wrote  into  the  law 
provisions  giving  theM  groups  a  priority 
right  to  purchase  these  supplies  from  the 
huge  war  surplus  which  the  Govemment  has 
on  its  hands.  But  the  priorities  are  worth- 
less. Veterans  have  no  trouble  getting  cer- 
tificates entitling  them  to  buy  radar  and 
radio  sets,  but  they  seldom  if  ever  can  find 
the  equipment  and  complete  the 
of  It.    Scliools  and  colleges  that  alreadf 
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this  equipment  as  a  part  of  their  war  train- 
ing programs  have  been  forced  to  surrender 
U  and  cannot  buy  replacements  at  the  dis- 
count and  under  the  priority  provided  by 
Congress.  Some  of  the  property  thus  taken 
Xrom  American  schools  has  gone  to  foreign 
nations. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  lies  In  the  sj-stem 
set  up  under  the  War  Assets  Administration 
for  dispcsir.g  of  surplus  property,  and  in  the 
Ineffictency  which  prevails  generally  within 
that  agency. 

WAA  ALLOWS  COMMISSION 

Paced  with  the  almost  superhuman  task 
of  selling  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  sur- 
plus goods,  the  WAA  decided  that  the  bast 
way  to  handle  it  was  to  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  manufacturer-agents  who  could  repair  or 
assemble  It,  where  necessary,  and  merchan- 
dise It  on  a  10-percent  commission  basis,  plus 
expenses.  Allowable  expenses-  are  transpor- 
tation, cartage,  accounting,  testing.  Inspec- 
tion, warehousing,  and  overhead,  including 
entertainment. 

The  big  eatch  In  all  this  la  that  these 
manufacturer-agents  get  no  commission 
whatever  on  priority  sales,  and  it  Is  there- 
fore to  their  advantage  to  find  purchasers 
wherever  possible  outside  the  priority  group. 
There  are  other  catches,  too: 

Indicative  of  the  unbusinesslike  practice 
of  WAA  is  the  fact  that  this  agency  keeps 
no  Inventory  of  this  property  but  depends 
on  Its  manufacturer-agents  to  keep  accurate 
and  deUlled  records.  While  200  such  agents 
were  oSlclally  designated,  only  42  of  them 
.  have  ever  submitted  reports  as  to  the  equip- 
/  ment  they  received,  and  none  apparently 
BMkM  any  report  as  to  whom  the  property 
is  sold. 

Thus  when  the  Sun  endeavored  to  learn 
today  how  much  electronic  equipment  had 
been  sold  to  Russia,  France,  and  China.  cfB- 
clal  spokesmen  for  the  WAA  replied  that  they 
had  no  records  whatever  on  that,  and  would 
have  to  poll  each  of  their  manufacturer- 
agents  to  find  out.  They  thought  that  a 
little  had  been  sold  to  China,  very  little  to 
Prance,  and  practically  none  to  Russia. 
China,  they  believed,  had  received  about  a 
million  dollars'  worth. 

SOME    CONTKACTS    CANCEID) 

Of  the  original  contracts  with  manufac- 
103   have   been   canceled,    and 
aa  ricetionic  equipment  is  concerned 
virtually   all  the  Urge  Inventories  of  Gov- 
ernment surplus  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
10  companies. 

One  of  these  companies — encouraged  by 
the  State  Department — was  negotiating  a 
contract  under  which  Russian  agents  would 
be  permitted  inside  its  factories  to  watch  the 
manufactitrlng  process  from  start  to  finish 
and  gain  the  complete  technical  knowledge 
ntrtM ary  to  duplicate  the  process.  No  recip- 
rocal provisions  under  which  American  ob- 
servers coi.ld  enter  Russian  factorl^.s  were 
provided. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  none  of  the 
electronic  equipment  Involved  Is  now  classi- 
fied as  secret  but  experts  declare  that  this 
equipment  together  with  the  spare  parts  that 
accompany  it.  plus  the  technical  information 
provided  with  it,  would  enable  scientists  to 
duplicate  some  of  the  vital  defense  devices 
which  are  still  classified  as  top  secret  and 
upon  which  the  future  safety  of  America  de- 
pands  at  this  moment. 

Yet.  foreign  nations  are  free  to  buy  this 
matsrlal  from  the  10  companies  who  now 
VlrtlMklly  control  Its  sale.  The  American  vet- 
mnaoa  and  educators — with  their  priorities 
and  discounts — however,  are  not,  save  in  rare 
Instances. 

Here  is  the  record  as  It  stood  recently: 

More  than  6.530  certificates  entitling  vet- 
erans to  purchase  this  material  have  been 
I.  and  only  200  veterans  have  yet  been 
to  get  any  part  of  the  equipment  that 
they  seek. 


FEW    APPLICATIONS    FILED 

There  are  more  than  lOO.OOO  schools  and 
1.700  colleges  and  universities  In  the  country 
which  might  oe  interested  In  purchasing 
these  supplies.  Several  thousand  applica- 
tions have  been  received  from  these  schools 
and  colleges  and  less  than  a  dozen  have  been 
filled. 

It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  to  lay  the  hlame 
for  all  this  exclusively  upon  the  greed  of  the 
manufacturer-agents  and  upon  their  desire 
to  make  a  profit  and  expenses  on  the  mate- 
rials they  are  merchandising  for  the  Govern- 
ment's account.  It  would  not.  however,  be 
correct.  Much  of  the  blame  mun  b3  aimed 
at  higher  authority  within  the  WAA  Itself. 

Here  are  some  significant  facts  about  a  few 
of  WAAs  operations  which  interpret  them- 
selves: 

A  manufacturer-agent  of  the  WAA  sold 
$120  worth  of  quartz  crystals,  received  the 
correct  commission  of  $12  on  the  sale,  plus 
expenses  which  now  amount  to  $15,761.  Fur- 
ther sales  of  this  product  have  been  barred 
by  regulations  designed  to  create  stock  piles 
of  strategic  materials.  The  agent  has  there- 
fore asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  contract,  tut 
until  the  Treasiary  can  make  arrangements  to 
take  over  this  supply  and  keep  It,  the  Govern- 
ment must  pay  the  agent's  warehousing 
charges  and  expenses. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  lO.OOO  handy 
two-way  radio  sets.  These  short-wave  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  sets  were  built  for  lend- 
lease  account  to  be  used  on  British  and  Rus- 
sian tanks.  They  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 91,140  apiece.  An  cfBclal  in  charge  of 
sales  for  the  eastern  division  of  WAA  had 
arranged  for  their  sale  to  a  New  York  de- 
partment store  at  $150  each.  The  depart- 
ment store  had  received  a  sample  and  was 
clearing  fioor  space  in  its  store  for  them, 
when  another  VVAA  official — not  in  the  sales 
department — turned  the  sets  over  to  a  manu- 
facturer-agent who  In  turn  sold  them  to  a 
competing  New  York  department  store  where 
they  were  sold  to  the  public  at  $78.50  each. 

UNITED  STATES  LOST  $1,050,000 

The  Federal  Government,  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving $150  apiece  for  these  10.000  units,  ac- 
tually got  $45  apiece  for  them.  The  taxpayers 
lost  a  total  of  $1,050,000  on  the  deal. 

One  other  transaction  that  should  not  be^ 
Overlooked  Involved  the  sale  of  35.000,0C0  feet 
of  wire,  suitable  for  use  in  electronics  or 
communications.  This  was  turned  over  to 
the  Electronics  and  Communications  Branch 
of  the  WAA  for  disposal.  The  Army  promptly 
claimed  It  under  the  top  priority  which  it 
holds,  and  an  authorized  official  thereupon 
•froze"  the  entire  supply  and  In  accordance 
with  Army  instructions,  ordered  nearly  7,- 
000.000  feet  of  it  to  be  delivered  forthwith. 

Thereupon  the  entire  transaction  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Electronics  and 
Communications  Branch  of  WAA  and  turned 
over  to  the  Industrial  Branch,  where  the  sale 
of  30,000,000  feet  of  this  wire  to  private  in- 
terests was  arranged.  This  of  course  did  not 
leave  even  the  original  7,000,000  feet  avail- 
able to  the  Army. 

At  this  moment  an  energetic  tug  of  war  Is 
still  going  on  inside  the  organization  over 
this  wire:  and  the  outcome  is  tmcertain. 

In  all,  the  WAA  has  disposed  of  $176,000,000 
worth  of  electronics  and  communications 
equipment,  from  which  the  cash  receipts 
have  been  $15,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000 
went  to  manufacturers'  agents  for  commis- 
sions and  expenses,  leaving  a  net  to  the 
Treasury  of  only  $10,000,000 — or  less  than  6 
percent  of  Its  original  outlay. 

E\-en  from  this  small  return  must  be  taken 
tiltlmately  the  total  cost  of  administering 
and  operating  the  far-Qung  agencies  of  the 
WAA  Itself.  It  Is  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
end.  enough  will  have  been  realized  in  this 
field  to  effect  a  reduction  of  as  much  as*  a 


thin  dime  In  the  total  Income  tax  of  each 
individual   taxpayer. 

SCHOOLS    GET    NOTHING 

In  view  of  the  fact,  that  virtually  no  return 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  sale  of  this  ma- 
terial, it  Is  interesting  to  note  here  that 
section  13  of  the  surplus-property  law  pro- 
vides that  when  It  Is  found  that  surplus 
equipment  has  no  commercial  value,  it  can 
be  given  to  educational  and  public-health 
Institutions  free  of  charge. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  no  such 
gifts  have  been  made  by  the  WAA.  In  this 
connection  there  is  the  case  of  from  100  to 
150  mobile  radar  units  which  the  WAA  now 
has  on  its  hands. 

These  cost  the  Government  $100.0DO  each, 
and  are  now  priced  at  $18,030  with  no 
takers— in  America  at  least.  Colleges  would 
find  them  invaluable  in  connection  with  elec- 
tronics courses,  but  cannot  afford  such  ex- 
pensive laboratory  equipment.  Instead  of 
giving  them  to  schools,  as  It  is  authorized  to 
do^  however,  WAA  now  plans  to  junk  them 
for  their  scrap  value — estimated  at  less  than 
$1,000  each. 

Senator  C'Mahonet,  Democrat,  of  Wyo- 
ming, rising  up  In  his  wrath,  has  formally 
demanded  that  the  WAA  turn  these  over  to 
American  colleges  at  their  scrap  value. 

treated   AS  INTERLOPER 

These  select  and  classic  examples  of  how 
the  WAA  operates  help  to  explain  why  vet- 
erans and  educators,  seeking  equipment  for 
experimental  and  development  purposes,  are 
treated  as  interlopers,  and  are  shunned  and 
despised  by  WAA  officials  generally. 

In  deference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  It  is  true,  the  WAA  last  fall  set  up  an 
agency.  In  Its  electronics  and  communica- 
tions branch  which  is  supposed  to  aid  prior- 
ity buyers.  This  agency  Is  authorized  to  set 
aside  equipment  for  priority  claimants  but 
such  is  the  condition  of  WAA  records  gen- 
erally, that  the  priority  agency  Is  literally 
unable  to  find  out  where  the  equipment  It 
wants  is  located. 

Hampered  from  the  outset  by  lack  of  ta- 
cilitles  and  personnel,  this  agency,  which  has 
only  half  a  dozen  persons  to  deal  with  the 
thousands  of  applications  and  comrrunica- 
tlons  it  receives  each  week,  has  turned  out  to 
be  ]ust  another  bottleneck  through  which 
priority  purchasers  must  somehow  squeeze. 
Its  inadequacy  tjnaifies  perhaps  better  than 
anything  else  in  the  whole  picture  ihe  at- 
tltud"  of  WAA  top  officials  toward  these 
purchasers. 

As  matters  stand  today,  therefore,  the  sit- 
uation can  be  fairly  summarized  as  fallows: 

^he  taxpayers  are  saddled  with  a  national 
dtlbt  of  $275.000.000.000 — largely  as  tho  result 
ofjwar  expenditures.  The  Government  has. 
in' the  form  of  surplus  property,  materials 
which  cost  it  about  $100,000,000,000,  and 
which  might  go  far  to  offset  a  part  of  that 
debt. 

From  experience  to  date  It  is  cleiu'  that 
the  amount  realized  on  the  sale  of  this  prop- 
erty, after  all  expenses  are  paid,  will  be 
negligible  at  best  and  the  taxpayers  therefore 
will  get  no  relief. 

It  Is  also  apparent,  under  present  manage- 
ment, this  equipment  will  not  be  used  to 
further  national  security,  public  education, 
or  new  private  enterprises  established  by 
veterans. 

That  is  why  Members  of  Congress,  like  Sen- 
ator Wn.rr,  Republican,  Wisconsin,  are  de- 
manding that  all  sales  of  such  equipment  be 
halted  until  all  applications  from  priority 
claimants  can  be  screened,  processed,  and 
filled  before  the  balance  is  sold  commer- 
cially. 

It  Is  why  other  Senators  like  WHEtXT  and 
Eastland  are  seeking  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
electronic  equipment  to  foreign  nations.  It 
is  why  Senator  Btrd  has  ordered  his  Joint 
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congressional  committee  to  Investigate  the 
entire  governmental  set-up;  and  It  is  why 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  to 
establish  a  special  investigating  committee 
of  Its  own. 

Throughout  both  branches  of  the  Congress 
there  Is  universal  surprise  that  President  Tru- 
man, who  as  a  Senator  established  an  out- 
standing reputation  as  head  of  the  famous 
Truman  Investigating  Committee  during  the 
war,  has  uncomplainingly  tolerated  this 
pungent  situation  within  his  own  adminis- 
tration. 


Should  Price  Control  Be  Continued? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

»  OF 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  short  debate  between  Mer- 
ryle  Stanley  Rukeyser.  lecturer,  writer, 
and  nationally  syndicated  columnist, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Levitties.  former 
Director  of  Consumer  Goods  Division, 
OPA,  on  the  subject  Should  Price  Con- 
trol Be  Continued? 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  statement  from  the 
Government  Printing  OfBce  which  indi- 
cates that  the  manuscript  submitted  by 
me  will  exceed  by  six-tenths  of  a  page 
the  two  pages  allowed  under  the  rule 
without  a  statement  of  cost,  and  that 
the  estimated  cost  is  $156. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccro.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Eames.  In  these  days  of  readjustment 
to  a  peacetime  world  there  have  been  few 
subjects  as  controversial  as  price  control. 
The  fight  both  for  and  against  has  been 
bitter,  and  we  think  we  are  fortunate,  in- 
deed, to  be  able  to  present  two  distinguished 
authorities  who  can  throw  a  good  deal  of 
much-needed  light  on  a  complicated  topic. 
Let's  start  it  this  way.  Mr.  Rukeyser,  you 
have  recently  written  a  series  of  articles  criti- 
cizing the  continuation  of  OPA.  Would  you 
briefly  rummarize  your  criticism? 

Mr.  RuKETSETi.  I  object  to  the  ideologies 
and  practices  of  the  official  price  fixers,  first 
on  the  ground  of  word  usage.  For  example, 
the  reglmenters  overlook  the  Importance  of 
the  first  word  in  the  title  of  the  act,  namely. 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  Sec- 
ond, on  cultural  grounds.  In  his  Inflamma- 
tory, unaudited,  unilateral  radio  broadcasts 
and  other  public  expressions.  Mr.  Bowles  mls- 
educates  the  American  public.  He  soft  pedals 
the  basic  causes  of  Inflation.  Third,  at  a 
time  of  reconversion,  when  customer  demand 
for  many  items  is  excessive  in  relation  to 
the  available  supply,  bone-head  economic 
planners  further  excite  demand  by  arbitrarily 
insisting  on  bargain  prices  and  to  contract 
supply,  on  the  other  hand,  by  falling  to 
offer  an  incentive  price.  Fourth,  through 
cuckoo  policies  the  administrators  tend  to 
decide  what  should  be  produced  and  what 
^ould  not  be  produced.  Thus,  they  limit 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  customer.  Fifth, 
confused  men,  misbranding  their  meddle- 
some activities  as  economic  stabUizatlon.  are 
adding  t->  the  Inflatlonay  fires.  The  Gov- 
ernment Intervenes  and.  In  some  items,  pays 
part  of  the  cost  through  subsidies.  This 
means  financing  part  of  the  exchanges 
through  Federal  budgetary  deficits,  which 
further     expand     the     already     excessively 


swollen  money  supply.  Similarly,  the  new 
February  policy  of  the  bulge  is  inflationary, 
because  It  arbitrarily  holds  down  tax  receipts 
from  corporations. 

Mr.  Eames.  Now.  Mr.  Levitties.  how  «ould 
you  like  to  reply  to  Mr.  Rukeyser? 

Mr.   Lxvrmss.  I'd   like   to   get   one   thing 
straight,  Mr.  Rukeyser.  and  either  agree  with 
you  or  disagree.    The  gist  of  your  statement 
seems  to  indicate  to  me  that  OPA  is  a  med- 
dlesome Government  bureaucracy  and  Is  in- 
terfering with  the  normal  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.     I'd  like  to  state  first  of  all  that 
OPA's  object  has  been  precisely  to  keep  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  from  operating  at 
the  present  time.    Otherwise,  we  would  have 
a  dizzy  rise  In  prices.    This  Is  exactly  what  we 
want  to  avert.    How  fast  and  how  far  would 
prices  have  to  go  before  normal  competition 
could  adjUst  them  naturally,  Mr.  Rukeyser? 
Mr.  RuKETSEH.  I'm  very  glad  to  find  Mr. 
Levitties   in    agreement   with    me.     I   guess 
we're  fortunate  tonight  to  have  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  OPA  a  man  who's  bacn  in  busi- 
ness and  who's  had  business  experience.     I 
understand   Mr    Levitties   has   been   In    the 
dress-manufacturing  business  since  he  was 
a  young  man  out  of  college,  way  back  In  the 
days  of  the  old  Lorrette  Dress  Co.     On  the 
question  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
my  criticism  of  the  OPA  Is  that  by  failing  to 
understand  the   problem,  which   Is  scarcity, 
they  have  needlessly  stimulated  the  demand 
for  goods  by  making  prices  artificially  lew  in 
relation  (a)  to  costs,  and  (b)   In  relation  to 
consumer    or    worker    Incomes,    and     that 
they've  also  Interfered  on  the  supply  side  by 
not  offering  an  incentive  price,  which  in  all 
cases  recoups  the  cost. 
Mr.  ErMES.  Mr.  Levitties. 
Mr.  LEvrrriES.  I  disagree  entirely  with  you, 
Mr.  Rukeyser.     The  OPA  has  not  used   In- 
centive pricing  In  certain  areas  where  incen- 
tive pricing  does  bring  about  added  produc- 
tion m  certain  commodities  where  the  cost 
and  selling  price  of  the  commodity  are  out 
of  line.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  pro- 
duction is  continuing  high  and  the  further 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Industry  Is  earning 
unusual  profits  today,  as  well  as  during  the 
past  several  years.    In  the  light  of  the  state- 
ments where  production  is  high  and  indus- 
try is  earning  unusually  high  profits,  how  can 
you  possibly  say  that  OPA,  through  not  using 
incentive   pricing,   is   interfering   with   pro- 
duction in  bringing  goods  to  the  American 
people? 

Mr.  RtTKETSKH.  In  supfKjrtlng  my  position, 
I'd  like  to  quote  two  witnesses:  One,  Paul 
Porter,  and,  two,  John  W.  Snyder.  Paul 
Porter,  in  reacting  to  the  attempts  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  by  amending  the  Price  Control  Act, 
particularly  objected  to  one  amendment,  the 
Wolcott  amendment,  which  provided  for 
what   the   Congressmen   called    cost   pltis   a 

reasonable  proflt.    Paul  Porter 

Mr.  LEvmiES.  On  each  commodity? 
Mr.  RUKETSER.  On  each  commodity. 
Mr.  LEVITTIES.  Item  by  Item. 
Mr.  RUKEYSER.  Paul  Porter,  in  objecting  to 
that,  made  the  most  shocking  criticism  of  the 
OPA  that  has  yet  been  made  by  any  public 
man.     He  said  that  in  order  to  enforce  this 
provision  it  would  take  a  staff  of  cost  ac- 
countants and  price  administrators  way  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  the  OPA,  which  was 
an   indication   or   an   admission  or   a   sub- 
conscious confession  that  up  to  now  they've 
been  doing  It  by  ear,  without  a  staff  of  cost 
accountants. 

Mr.  LEvrrnas.  I'd  like  to  straighten  that 
one  point  out. 

Mr.  HxTBxrsrR.  I  want  to  get  to  the  second 
point  before  I  get  through. 

Mr.  Lcvrmxs.  I  beg  yotir  pardon. 
Mr.  Bamks.  Just  a  moment.    Mr.  Rukeyser, 
perhaps  it  would  tie  more  convenient  to  the 
audience  if  Mr.  Levitties  answered  that  ptoint 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  LEvrrras.  I'd  like  to  nail  that  one 
down.   Mr.  Porter  rightly  and  properly  stated 


that  the  Wolcott  amendment,  requiring  a 
proflt  on  each  and  every  commodity,  would 
present  a  problem  that  OPA  accounting  staffs 
could  not  poEslbly  cope  with.  That  is  quite 
true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  otir  Accounting 
Division  tells  us  that  85  percent  of  the  Indus- 
tries, manufacturing  Industries,  do  not  have 
cost -accounting  systems  which  would  enable 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  arrive 
at  a  price  ttased  on  cost  plus  reasonable  proflt 
Item  by  item.  But  OPA  does  enter  Into  cost 
on  an  all-over  basis,  on  a  broad  basts.  In0iu- 
try  by  industry,  or  individual  by  Individual. 
In  order  to  bring  abcmt  a  reasonable  normal 
operating  proflt  for  the  Industry  affected, 
without  giving  a  reflection  of  ell  costs  and  a 
proflt  on  each  Item. 

Mr.  RuKETssR.  Well,  those  are  a  lot  of 
words,  but  they  don't  seem  to  come  to  grips 
with  my  point,  which  is  that  Mr.  Porter's 
statement,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that 
OPA  up  to  now  has  been  administering  some 
8,000.000  prices  by  ear,  without  whst  he  calls 
an  adequate  staff  of  cost  accountants. 

Mr.  Levitt-es.  No:  let  me  try  to  clarify  that 
for  you.  Mr.  Rukeyser.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  OPA  has  administered  these  In- 
numerable commodities  and  has  set  prices  on 
th,cm  on  the  bafis  of  what  the  price  was  in 
some  base  period.  Movements  upward  only 
come  about  as  a  result  of  an  analysis  of 
financial  status  of  an  industry  or  an  indi- 
vidual when  the  industry  or  the  individual 
finds  Itself  in  a  loss  position  or  with  profits 
less  than  base-period  earnings. 

Mr.  Rukftser.  Base-period  earnings  and 
historic  profits  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  problem,  which  is  how  to  bring  out 
supply  at  the  time  when  shortages  exist. 

Mr.  Levtities.  Well,  aren't 

Mr.  RtrkETSER.  The  way  to  bring  out  sup- 
plies Is  to  find  out  first  what  has  happened 
to  the  cost  of  production  since  the  historic 
periods.  The  inflation  In  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  already  taken  place.  It  has  taken 
place  because  of  Government  policy  in  re- 
spect to  seeking  the  votes  from  pressure 
groups  In  regard  to  wage  policy  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  secondly,  from  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  of  the  Government  on  the 
other.  In  raising  the  money  count  from  about 
$55,000,000,000  in  1929  to  upward  of  $175,000.- 
003.000  now. 

Mr.  Levitties.  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  agree 
with  you  that  what  this  country  needs  is 
added  production,  but  I'm  sure  that  you 
know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Bulletin  indicates  that  our  cur- 
rent production  Is  at  an  aU  peacetime  high, 
running  somewheres  around  70  uercent  above 
the  average  rate  for  1S35-39.  and  Its 
continually  improving.  The  basic  idea  is  to 
get  increased  production,  but  without  price 
Inflation.  Otherwise,  production  wotild  soon 
drop,  just  as  it  dropped  after  the  inflation  of 
the  last  war  ran  its  course. 

Mr.  Ruketser.  Marie  Antoinette  said  of 
the  people  of  France.  "Let  'em  eat  cake." 
The  bureaucrats  from  Washington  now  say, 
"Let  'em  eat  statistics."  The  index  of  pro- 
duction of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  the 
first  place,  is  not  a  reliable  statistical  indi- 
cator. But  even  waiving  that  point,  it  shows 
a  very  substantial  falling  off  In  physical  pro- 
duction since  the  high  point  of  1944  and 
1945.  despite  the  claim  by  Mr.  Snyder  that 
employment  is  now  almost  up  to  the  war- 
time peak.  What's  happened?  How  do  you 
reconcile  those  figures? 

Mr.  LBviTiUBS.  Well,  do  you  disagree  that 
employment    currently    is    running    at    the 
highest  rate  in  the  history  of  the  country? 
Mr.  Ruketser.  What  do  you  call  employ- 
ment?    Are  you  speaking  of  msn  hours? 
Mr.  Lcvrmzs.  People  working  for  wages. 
Mr.    RtiKCTsn.  No.    t    caU    employment 
man  hours.    You  cant  compare  a  80-hour 
week  with  a  30-hour  week  and  get  anything 
that  makes  sense. 

Mr.  IxvmTEB.  Well 

Mr.  RtrKXTsn.  To  the  cost  sheet. 
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Mr.  Lcvrmcs.  According  to  tb«  Depart- 
ment of  L«bor'B  figure  in  1940  the  total  clrll- 
Un  Ubor  (ore*  wm  54.300.000.  of  which 
46.800.000  were  employed,  leaving  an  un- 
employed force  of  7.300.000.  Currently,  as  of 
Jantiary  1946.  the  total  number  of  employees 
was  51.400.000.  with  an  unemployed  force  of 
2.300.000.  Now.  tbe9e  people  are  employed 
and  are  receiving  wages.  Don't  you  think 
that  they  are  producing?  What  are  they 
doing?  Industry  Is  certainly  not  paying 
them  wages 

Mr.  RcKiTSEa.  Mr.  Snyder  says 

Mr.  Livrrms.  Unless  they  produce. 

Mr.  RuKETsot.  M'.  Snyder,  your  chief,  said 
that  despite  the  fact  the  Federal  Reserve 
index  shows  a  very  substantial  decline  from 
the  vpartime  peak,  we  have  almost  as  many 
people  employed  as  at  the  wartime  peak. 
What's  happened?  Hew  do  you  explain  that 
disparity?    How  do  you  reconcile  the  figures? 

Mr.  LEvrrms.  Well,  the  only  explanation 
for  that  is  that  diu-ing  the  war  people  were 
worlcing  overtime,  whereas  today  they're  not 
working  overtime,  by  and  large. 

Mr.  Eajces.  Gentlemen.  I'd  like  to  Interrupt 
here  Just  a  moment.  I  think  we  can  get 
ahead  a  little  bit  with  our  topic  for  the 
evening  If  we  could  ask  Mr.  Levlttles  a  ques- 
tion at  this  point?  Several  critics  of  the 
OPA  have  argued  that  price  control  Is  Im- 
practical without  wage  control.  What's  your 
feeling  about  this? 

Mr.  LEvrrms.  Well,  I  agree  that  price  con* 
trol  Is  Impractical  without  wage  control. 
We  do,  however,  have  limits  to  wage  In- 
ereaaes.  Under  the  present  wage-price  policy 
of  the  Ooveriiment.  there  are  two  main  kinds 
of  v.-age  Increases — those  which  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  price  increases  and  those  which 
cannot.  Here.  then,  la  a  very  real  control  on 
the  amount  of  wage  Increases  which  Indus- 
try can  grant.  Although  there  were  some 
very  spectacular  strikes  In  certain  key  In- 
dustries m  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  let 
us  remember  that  thousands  of  wage  In- 
creaaes  were  negotiated  peaceably  between 
labor  and  management.  These  are  now  be- 
ing used  as  a  yardstick  for  present  and  fu- 
ture wage  Increases.  If  wage  Increases  are 
thus  limited.  It  necessarily  follows  that  any 
resultant  price  Increases  must  also  be  lim- 
ited. If  the  Industry  has  a  good-sized  profit 
cushion,  of  course,  the  wage  Increases  may 
result  in  no  price  Increase  at  all. 

Mr  Eamks.  Mr.  Rukeyser 

Mr  RvKETsra.  The  cost  sheet  doesn't  dis- 
tinguish between  whether  wage-increased 
costs  resulted  from  strikes  or  whether  they 
reetilted  from  peaceable  negotiation.  The 
cost  sheet  only  records  changes  in  costs.  The 
Federal  stabilization  policy  adopted  In  Feb- 
ruary after  the  settlement  of  the  steel  strike 
Isn't  related  at  all  to  the  extent  of  wage  In- 
creases or  Increases  In  wage  costs.  Instead. 
In  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  goofy 
economics  which  has  been  so  popular  In 
Washington,  it's  related  to  whether  or  not  an 
Industry,  a  whole  Industry — not  a  btislness- 
man.  not  a  corporation,  but  a  whole  Indus- 
try— Is  earning  before  taxes  an  amount  equal 
to  what  It  earned  before  taxes  In  the  period 
of  1936  to  1939.  Nothing  to  do  with  present 
cost  increases 

Mr.  Eamzs.  Mr.  Levitties. 
■  'Mr.  Livrmrs.  Mr.  Rukeyser.  I'm  sure  you're 
aware  of  the  tact  that  Industry  earnings  after 
taxes  are  considerably  above  and  are  prob- 
ably the  highest  In  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, so  that  I  wouldn't  bring  In  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  wage-price  policy 
requires  readjusting  prices  on  a  basis  of  prof- 
its before  taxes  or  after  taxes.  Furthermore, 
If  industry  makes  less  money,  they  pay  less 
taxes.  Consequently,  you  can't  require  set- 
ting of  prices  based  on  prices  to  reflect  taxes. 
Certainly,  you  wouldn't  advocate  the  setting 
of  wage  rates  after  Uxes.  for  example. 

Mr.  Kaius.  Have  you  a  comment,  Mr.  Ru- 
kevser? 

Mr.  RtnuTTsn.  The  corporate  earnings 
since  the  cessation  of  war  orders  are  only  be- 


ginning >to  flow  out  at  this  very  present  time 
and  the  Earnings  for  the  first  quarter  of  1946 
are  exceedingly  spotty  and  show  no  definite 
trend.  They  reflect  disturbances  from  strikes; 
they  reflect  disturbances  from  malpractices 
by  price  administrators,  and  various  other 
difficulties.  The  wartime  earnings  have  no 
bearing  at  all  on  the  present  problem  when 
were  talking  about  reconversion  Into  civil- 
ian goods.  The  wartime  earnings  represent- 
ed an  entirely  different  problem. 

Mr.  LivrrriEs.  Mr.  Rukeyser.  would  you  say 
that  the  fourth  quarter  of  1945  reflects  war 
earning  or  civilian  earnings? 

Mr.  RuKEYSEs.  Chiefly  war  earnings  and 
the  adjustment  of  cut-backs  of  war  orders. 

Mr.  LrvrrriEo.  In  tne  fourth  quarter? 

Mr.  Rukeyser.  That's  right. 

Mr.  LEvnTiES;  The  war  vtas  over  In  the  third 
quarter. 

Mr.  RtncETEXR.  The  war  isn't  over  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  bureaucrats  at  Washington. 
Neither  President  Truman  nor  the  Congrsss 
has  signified  the  enu  of  the  war  and  you  and 
your  associate.s  are  asking  for  a  renewal  after 
June  30  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  LEvrrriES,  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Rukeyser.  The  war  Is  still  officially  on. 

Mr.  LEvrrriES.  That  is  true.  But,  nonethe- 
less, the  reason  I  asked  the  question  Is  l>e- 
cause  my  figures  seem  to  Indicate — when  I 
say  my  figures  they're  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures — tnat  the  fourth  quarter  prof- 
its, corporate  profit*  before  taxes,  ran  $16,- 
800.000.000  and  after  taxes  $6,800,000,000.  In 
1939.  corporate  profits  after  taxes  amounted 
to  $4,200,000,000.  so  the  fourth  quarter  earn- 
ings, and  I  would  say  that  the  fourth  quarter 
Indicates  civilian  earnings,  are  at  least  50 
percent  better  than  they  were  In  1939. 

Mr.  Rukeyser  Why  talk  about  all  of  that 
statistical  Irrelevance?  The  American  busi- 
nessman has  demonstrated  that  when  you 
upset  his  cost  sheet  and  when  by  incom- 
petence at  the  OPA  and  elsewhere  you  pre- 
vent him  from  recouping  his  costs,  that  he'll 
either  shift  from  Items  In  which  he  can't 
earn  a  living  into  Items  where  he  can  or 
he  won't  produce.  He'll  either  do  that  or 
go  Into  the  black  market  and  a  great  many 
people  won't  go  Into  the  black  market. 
They'd  rather  starve. 

Mr.  Levitties.  Well,  what  makes  you  say  If 
price  controls  were  removed  people  would 
concentrate  on  producing  the  low-profit 
items  necessarily? 

Mr.  RtncETSER.  If  interference  with  the 
businessman  were  ended,  the  businessman 
would  do  what  he  always  does,  namely,  try 
to  please  his  customer  by  producing  items 
that  he  wants  and  wil'  pay  for. 

Mr.  LEvrrriEs.  I  agree  with  you  that  that 
Is  undoubtedly  true  in  a  normal  era  where 
competition  between  sellers  is  a  fact.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  competition  between  sell- 
ers currently.  The  only  competition  that 
is  prevalent  is  among  buyers.  Anybody  can 
sell  anything  that  they  produce  at  any  price 
they  set  themselves  In  the  absence  of  price 
controls. 

Mr.  Eames.  Kow,  Mr.  Rukeyser.  you  know, 
quite  a  few  brick  bats  have  been  going  In 
your  direction  from  critics  who  say  that 
you're.  In  effect,  advocating  higher  prices  and 
higher  living  costs.  What  would  be  your 
answer  to  these  critics? 

Mr.  Rukeyser.  Well,  Mr.  Eames.  in  hold- 
ing a  stethoscope  up  against  the  heart  and 
lungs  of  the  economic  body  of  the  Nation, 
I  am  not  In  favor  of  the  symptoms  which 
I  find  any  more  than  th»  physician  is  glee- 
ful when  he  finds  a  heart  murmur  in  a 
patient.  I  am  not  happy  about  these  ten- 
dencies I  am  in  the  same  position  as  the 
doctor  who  reluctantly  reports  that  he  finds 
the  child  has  measles.  Tou  ask  what  I  am 
advocating.  I  am  advocating  a  restoration 
at  the  earliest  p>ossible  time  of  the  American 
competitive  economic  system,  which  has  pro- 
duced the  highest  living  standards  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  I  am  in  favor  of  re- 
•uminK  tbe  American  adventure  of  giving  the 


porker  more  and  better  things  In  exchange 
for  a  Week's  work. 

Mr.  Eamks.  Mr.  Levitties. 

Mr.  Lkvittics.  Well.  I  also  Would  like  to 
advocate  the  continuance  of  the  American 
system  under  free  eriterprlse  In  a  capltaliJtic 
system.  I  think  there's  nothing  under  the 
sun  to  equal  that  system  for  our  economy 
and  the  welfare  of  oiu-  people.  But  until 
factories  have  time  to  turn  out  the  millions 
of  automobiles  and  the  washing  machnes 
and  the  garments  and  so  on,  there  cannot 
possibly  be  the  competition  among  sellers 
which  normally  controls  prices.  Yet  you, 
Mr.  Rukeyser,  constantly  trot  out  the  argu- 
ment: Take  off  ceilings!  Let  competition 
set  prices!  Will  you  please  explain  how  com- 
petition could  set  prices  now.  and  will  you 
also  please  explain  what  Is  to  keep  prices 
down  before  supply  can  catch  up  with  de- 
mand If  price  controls  are  removed  now? 

Mr.  Rukeyser.  Well,  of  course,  you  can't 
keep  prices  down  and  costs  up.  Only  a  blue- 
sky  operator  would  attempt  to  do  that.  The 
great  automobile  companies  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  present  unbalanced  stat.e  of 
supply  and  demand,  not  becaxise  of  altruism, 
but  because  of  hard  business  sense.  In  the 
first  place,  they  don't  want  to  hold  up  the 
umbrella  of  unduly  large  profits  and  encour- 
age fellows,  newcomers,  like  Henry  Kaiser 
and  others,  to  come  In  and  take  their  mar- 
kets. Secondly,  they  don't  want  to  get  un- 
usual and  unnecessary  mark-ups  because 
they  don't  want  to  encourage  Walter  Reuther 
to  step  in  and  demand  commensurate  wage 
increases,  which  will  freeze  those  costs  there 
forever  after  demand  catches  up  with  what 
you  call  supply. 

Mr.  Levitties.  Well,  I  think  we've  already 
had  indications  from  certain  labor  leaders 
that  if  prices  continue  to  rise  In  the  abj^nce 
of  price  control,  or  even  with  price  control, 
that  it  Is  their  Intention  to  come  and  ask 
for  further  wage  Increases.  Wouldn't  that 
further  increase  costs  and  would  that  not  set 
off  another  spiral  of  price  increases? 

Mr.  RiniEYSER.  Of  course,  if  costs  go  up 
prices  will  go  up.  Your  former  associates  in 
the  administration  invited  every  labor  leader 
in  the  country  to  go  out  and  demand  wage  in- 
creases because  they  publicly  stated  as  an  ad- 
ministration policy  that  you  could  raise  costs, 
including  wage  costs,  without  Increasing  sell- 
ing prices.  They  put  the  heat  on  every  labor 
agitator  In  the  country  to  go  out  and  get 
something. 

Mr.  Levitties.  Well,  isn't  it  true  that  when 
Industry  or  any  manufacturer  increases  his 
production,  that  his  overhead  costs  go  tlown, 
thereby  producing  a  reduction  In  costs  to  off- 
set an  increase  in  cost  due  to  Increased  wages? 

Mr.  Rukeyser.  Of  course  not!  Unqualified, 
that's  one  of  the  basic  fallacies  on  which  the 
OP.^  has  snarled  up  the  economy  o:'  the 
United  States.  You  get  the  economies  of 
mass  production  when  you  go  from  low  oper- 
ations, let's  say  50  percent  of  capacity,  up 
toward  capacity,  up  to  say  80  or  90  perc<'nt  of 
capacity.  But  once  you're  up  or  either  near 
capacity,  there's  a  law  of  diminishing  returns 
and  Instead  of  economies  you  have  cost-rais- 
ing factors.  That's  been  the  major  fallacy 
by  which  the  OPA  has  tripped  up  th-j  na- 
tional economy  in  this  period  of  reconversion. 

Mr.  Levitties.  Mr.  Rukeyser,  are  you  say- 
ing, then,  that  automobile  manufacturers, 
for  example,  are  not  going  to  produce  more 
cars  than  they  produced  in  the  peak  ol"  pre- 
war days? 

Mr.  RtTKEYSER.  Of  course  they  are !  Tliey're 
going  to  try  to  produce.  If  you  don't  handicap 
them  with  ceilings  and  with  obstai:lea— 
they're  going  to  try  to  produce  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  customers,  and 
on  top  of  the  growth  of  the  country  since 
prewar  time,  you've  had  this  stupendous 
accumulated  supply,  pent-up  demand  r>3sult- 
ing  from  the  wartime  shortages  when  the 
automobile  companies  were  not  making  auto- 
mobiles but  were  making  munitions.  Of 
course  they'll  produce  as  manv  as  thev  can. 
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Mr.  Lkvutim.  Well,  If  they  produce  as 
many  as  they  can,  and  let  us  assume  they 
produce  many  more  than  they  produced,  say. 
In  1941,  aren't  they  going  to  have  certain 
savings  In  overhead  costs  which  automati- 
cally bring  down  prices  In  a  normal  competi- 
tive economy? 

Mr.  Rukeyser.  We  haven't  anything  like 
•  normal  competitive  economy.  Walter  Reu- 
ther announced  a  few  days  ago  that  his  new 
agenda  was  to  demand  a  30-hour  week. 
What  he  wants  to  do  Is  to  capture  for  the 
workers,  the  employees,  all  th?  economies 
of  Increasing  production,  not  sharing  them, 
as  before,  with  the  customer. 

Mr.  Eamis.  Mr.  Levitties,  have  you  any  fur- 
ther comment  to  tha'.?  Then  I  think  we 
have  time  for  one  more  question  which  would 
certainly  be  Interesting  to  all  of  us.  Mr. 
Levitties,  what  In  your  opinion  is  the  likely 
date  at  which  price  control  will  probably 
no  longer  be  needed? 

Mr.  Levitties.  We  cannot  speak  of  a  single 
date  for  the  removal  of  all  price  ceilings, 
for  when  to  take  off  ceilings  depends  chiefly 
on  the  supply  and  demand  situation  and 
this  varies  from  industry  to  Industry.  OPA 
miist  retain  its  controls  ever  rents  and  build- 
ing materials,  for  example,  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  over  those  Items  where  supply  Is 
coming  or  will  soon  come  Into  a  reasonable 
balance  with  demand.  In  a  general  way, 
however,  I  would  say  that  OPA's  request  for 
a  year's  extension  of  Its  powers  is  a  reason- 
able one.  By  that  time  we  should  be  well 
over  the  production  hump.  Operating  con- 
ditions and  manufacturing  will  have  been 
stabilized  and  the  steady  flow  of  goods  out 
of  our  farms  and  factories  and  Into  our  stores 
will  do  away  with  the  scare  buying  that 
has  characterized  our  markets  in  recent 
months. 

Mr.  Eames.  Mr.  Rukeyser. 

Mr.  Ru-KEYSER.  The  OPA  has  a  moving 
target  as  to  when  they  want  us  to  get  rid 
of  It.  On  February  5,  1944,  Chester  Bowles 
told  me  that  the  next  8  mo.iths  were  the 
critical  perlcd  In  the  race  between  wages  and 
prices — the  next  8  months  after  February 
1944.  At  that  time  he  didn't  know  what 
his  New  Deal  colleagues  contemplated  be- 
cause he  said  to  me  that  as  soon  as  the  fight- 
ing phase  of  the  war  is  over  deaationary  forces 
will  set  In  and  he  hcd  in  mind,  and  men- 
tioned specifically  the  ending  of  overtime 
work  and  the  ending  of  overtime  pay.  He 
said  that  would  be  a  counter-Inflationary 
influence.  He  didn't  know  then,  evidently, 
that  Henry  Wallace  and  Mr.  Snyder  and  the 
other  stabilizing  gentry  were  about  to  invite 
labor  unions  to  go  out  and  demand  higher 
pay  on  the  ground  that  you  could  raise  pay, 
raise  take-home  pay — bring  It  to  the  war- 
time peak  for  fewer  hours  of  work,  without 
correspondingly  increasing  selling  prices. 

Mr.  Eames.  Mr.  Levitties. 

Mr.  LEvrmzs.  Well,  what  Is  the  point  that 
you're  making  Mr.  Rukeyser.  If  you  please? 

Mr.  RuKEYSZR.  The  point  that  I'm  making 
Is  that  the  moving  target  which  OPA  spokes- 
men give  is  unreliable.  Mr.  Bowles  said  the 
other  day  that  by  January  1  he  thought  the 
worst  of  it  would  be  over.  But  I'm  saying 
that  he's  sayifig  now  what  he  was  saying 
In  1944.  He's  been  wrong  right  up  to  date 
and  what  reason  is  there  to  accept  his  Judg- 
ment now? 

Mr.  Levitties.  Well,  it's  to  be  admitted,  and 
I  think  it  has  been  admitted  time  and  again 
throughout  Washington  and  stabilization 
agencies,  that  Government  economists  mis- 
calculated the  swing  in  the  economic  trend 
of  the  country  immediately  after  VJ-day. 
There  were  divergent  influences.  Some  said 
that  we're  going  to  get  Into  an  era  of  in- 
flation, where  others  felt  that  we  were  going 
to  get  into  an  era  of  deflation.  That  has  no 
bearing,  however,  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  OPA  should  be  abolished 
today  or  whether  or   not  OPA  should  de- 


control most  of  the  cost-of-llTlng  ttemi  that 
are  still  under  control. 

Mr.  EAMES.  Mr.  Rukeyser. 

Mr.  RtTKEYSER.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
recurrent  fallacy  of  the  OPA  Is  the  promise 
that  they'll  go  home  when  supply  catches  up 
with  demand.  Can  they  be  serious  when 
they  say  that?  Don't  they  know,  arent  they 
economists  enough  to  know,  aren't  they 
businessmen  enough  to  know  that  production 
which  makes  supply  also  makes  demand? 
We  never  know  when  demand  has  caught  up 
to  supply.  The  bvisinessman  himself  do<sn't 
know  until  he's  got  an  excess  of  supply  and 
then  he's  in  trouble.  He  knows  It!  But 
until  then  he's  got  to  exercise  Judgment  and 
it's  sheer  bunk  to  say  that  we'll  stop  «hen 
supply  catches  up  with  demand. 

Mr.  Eames.  A  further  word  from  you.  Mr. 
Levitties. 

Mr.  Llvhtus.  Well,  I  disagree  completely 
with  Mr.  Rukeyser  that  we  can  leave  the 
entire  problem  to  supply  and  demand.  I 
think  the  Issues  are  very  clear.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  can  have  Increase  In  production  at 
stable  prices  and  on  the  other  hand  wild 
hysteria  or  uncontrolled  inflation  with  ita  in- 
evitable economic  cotlapse  and  chaos.  Most 
of  the  people  of  this  country  want  stability 
and  price  control.  Nor  are  the  people  tieing 
lulled  Into  a  sense  of  security  by  the  kind  of 
price  control  bill 

Mr.  Eames.  I'm  afraid  our  time  Is  up  and 
I  must  Interrupt  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lst- 
Ittles,  and  you.  Mr.  Rukeyser,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Economic  Foundation  and  more 
than  a  hundred  independent  radio  stations 
that  carry  Wake  Up,  America!  from  coast  to 
coast. 


The  Busioessman  and  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recofd  the 
text  of  an  article  which  I  wrote  for  the 
May  1946  issue  of  the  Commerce  maga- 
zine, published  by  the  Chicago  Asfocia- 
tion  of  Commerce.  The  title  of  this  arti- 
cle is,  "The  Businessman  and  Congress." 
and  it  discusses  an  area  which  I  believe  is 
of  particular  significance  in  the  present 
reconversion  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  BtrsiNESsMAN  and  Congress 

(By   Hon.  Alexander  Wh-et,  United   State* 

Senator  from  Wisconsin) 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "If  you  don't 
make  government  your  business,  soon  you 
may  not  have  a  business  of  your  own." 
Never  have  these  words  had  truer  meaning 
than  today.  Virtually  every  legislative  day 
in  session  Congress  makes  decisioiu  which 
crucially  affect  the  well-being  of  American 
enterprise.  Moreover,  the  countless  aijencies 
of  the  executive  branch  daUy  issue  orders  and 
regulations  determining  business  profits, 
taxes,  information  to  be  reported  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, wage  policy,  raw  materials,  and 
countless  other  phases  of  American  industry. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  almost 
unbroken  trend  for  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  stick  more  and  mwe  Federal 


fingers  Into  private  enterprise's  pie.  The  end 
of  the  war.  to  be  stire.  saw  the  termination  oi 
many  wartime  controls.  But  the  muddled 
strike  situation  and  other  reconversion  bun- 
gling, for  example.  In  Government  pricing 
policy,  have  stimulated  the  Government's 
"managed  economy"  planners  to  concoct 
more  and  more  Federal  controls  to  correct 
their  previous  errors.  Their  method  of 
"undoing"  error  Is  to  pUe  new  error  ujxm  old 
error,  to  hamstring  the  genius  of  American 
Industry  more  and  more. 

NEKD   NXW  APPaOACH 

So  what?  What  is  the  businessman  to  do 
to  help  make  sure  that  the  executive  branch's 
meddling  schemers  and  dreamers  do  not  fur- 
ther mess  up  private  enterprise?  How  may 
the  businessman  help  Congress  to  curb  exec- 
utive excesses  and,  too,  to  withdraw  some  of 
the  National  Legislature's  own  Angers  from 
free  enterprise's  pie? 

The  answer  to  this  Is  that  the  businessman 
must  have  a  new  approach  In  his  relation- 
ships with  his  Congress  and  his  Government. 
May  I,  as  both  a  legislator  and  a  business- 
man, indicate  what  I  believe  might  well  be 
some  of  the  elements  of  that  new  approach? 
Most  If  not  all  of  these  suggestions  apply  to 
all  other  segments  of  our  population  in  ad- 
dition to  the  business.  But  they  apply  with 
particular  force  to  businessmen — men  who 
are  builders,  sustalners,  creators  of  emp'.oy- 
ment.  and  wealth,  who  have  done  so  mag- 
niflcent  a  job  in  war  and  peace  for  America 
and  who  can  do  a  still  greater  job.  Here  Is 
what  may  be  considered  a  new  approach  to 
government,  or  a  summation  of  old  elements 
necessary  for  a  new  day  in  Government- 
business  relationships. 

the  czars  MtrST  CO 
The  businessman  must  recognise  the  social 
responsibilities  of  business.  What  are  a  few 
of  these  rcEponsibilltles?  To  provide  the 
highest  quality  goods  at  the  lowest  reason- 
able price,  to  provide  for  fair  employment 
policy  V7lth  maximum  opportunities  lor  em- 
ployee happiness  and  growth,  to  provide  a 
basis  for  all-out.  uninterrupted  production. 

The  businessman  cannot,  at  course.  fulfUl 
aU  these  responslbUitles  alone.  Labor  must 
do  its  share.  Indeed  management  and  lakxar 
must  progress  to  a  new  day  In  industrial  re- 
lations. The  old  day  of  the  management 
czar  or  the  labor  eaar  must  go.  The  new 
day  where  managonent  is  free  to  run  iu 
own  enterprise,  while  fulfilling  its  social  re- 
sponsibilities, must  come.  .  As  the  buslnesa- 
man  fulfills  his  responsibilities,  there  will  te 
less  and  less  excuse  for  sUtist  intervention 
in  business. 

The  businessman  should  be  keenly  in- 
formed on  government. 

This  means  that  he  should  devote  himself 
to  reading  and  understanding  the  news  of 
Congress  and  government  as  a  whole  with 
the  same  keenness  he  displays  In  reading  and 
understanding  his  profit -and -loss  state- 
ments. 

To  be  speciflc.  It  means  that  the  busineMi- 
man  should  know  who  his  Congressmen  are 
and  what  they  stand  for.  He  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  issues,  confronting  them  and 
government  as  a  whole,  with  the  various  ar- 
guments u«ed  on  both  sides  of  those  Iseucs. 
He  should  be  familiar  with  the  workings  of 
Congress — the  long  procedure  by  which  a  bill 
becomes  a  law.  the  problems  faced  by  Con- 
gressmen, for  example. 

Obviously,  It  takes  time  and  effort  to  ac- 
quire all  this  understanding.  It  takes  still 
more  time,  for  the  businessman  to  understand 
the  scrambled  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment—the respective  Jurisdictions  and  poli- 
cies of  the  separate  agencies,  their  top  per- 
sonnel, the  nature  of  their  administration. 

The  btislnessman  cannot  be  a  learned  stu- 
dent of  all  these  matters.  He  must  catch 
them  as  catch  can — in  reading  of  newspa- 
pers, of  general  and  Uade  magazines,  in  Ula 
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listening  to  the  radio  and  so  on.    But  If  he 
wholeheartedly  goes  about  thlB  task  of  learn- 
ing what  makes  his  Oovernment  tick,  he  will  i 
have  taken  the  first  step  toward  keeping  his  : 
own  business  ticking. 

The  businessman  should  participate  in  his 
business  group.  I  believe  In  men  and  women 
of  all  economic  fields  coming  together  in  their 
respective  organizations  to  pool  their  undcr- 
■tandlng.  to  stimulate  their  thinking,  to  ad- 
Tance  their  collective  Interests  and  the  In- 
terests of  America.  Always,  of  course,  they 
must  bear  In  mind  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  In  addition  to  the  welfare  of  their 
€>wn  particular  segment  of  society. 
ONI  roa  Aix,  Aix  ro«  om 

Making  business  prosper  means  making 
America  prosper,  and  making  America  pros- 
per means  making  business  prosper.  There- 
fore, the  businessman  in  his  separate  trade 
organization  or  chamber  of  commerce  should 
participate  actively  and  constructively  In 
forunui.  In  meetings.  In  publications  which 
help  to  advance  the  cause  of  prosperous 
business. 

"Letting  George  do  it"  In  advancing  busi- 
ness is  a!i  bad  as  "letting  George  do  It"  In 
casting  a  billot.  It  is  up  to  each  of  us  to  do 
our  share  in  this  complex,  interdependent 
•cciety. 

Ihe  businessman  should  participate  In  his 
local  community.  I  mean  all  bualnes&men. 
In  every  community,  large  and  small,  bu&t- 
iMMsmen  play  an  Indispensable  role  In  civic 
achievement.  Still  the  great  majority  of 
businessmen  are  Inactive  In  local  public 
affairs. 

V/hy  Is  this  a  particularly  unfortunate  con- 
dUlon?  Because  every  problem  which  the 
local  community  does  not  solve  because  of 
lackadaisical  participation  of  local  business- 
men, will  sooner  or  later  be  seized  upon  by 
centralization  planners  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lc%-el  as  a  Justification  for  more  and 
more  Federal  intervention  In  local  affairs. 

Local  success  In  handling  local  problems 
depends  upon  all-out  businessmen's  effort. 
Local  success  means  the  easing  of  the  burden 
on  the  Federal  Treasury  already  almost  $300,- 
COO.000.000  m  the  red.  When  that  debt  bur- 
den Is  eased  and  reduced,  local  business 
throughout  the  land  will  have  greater  chance 
of  prospering.  Helping  the  community  to 
fulfill  Its  responsibilities  Is  aided  by  the  first 
element  which  was  mentioned,  the  business- 
man's fulfilling  of  the  social  responsibilities 
of  his  own  business. 

SHOCLO  VOTI  CARETtTLLT 

The  businessman  should  e;cercise  his  suf- 
frage carefully.  The  crisis  of  reconversion 
points  up  the  urgent  necessity  of  wise  tise 
of  the  ballot.  The  businessman  should  back 
candidates  cf  Integrity  and  Judgment,  men 
and  women  with  records  of  civic  service,  in- 
div:duals  who  will  work  as  team  mates  rather 
than  as  prima  donnas.  These  candidates  for 
public  office  should  be  supported  if  they  be- 
lieve in  the  American  way  of  life.  In  our  sys- 
tem of  private  profit  and  free  enterprise. 

The  businessman  should  develop  effective 
liaison  with  his  Congress.  Once  the  election 
is  over,  the  businessman  should  follow  up 
on  his  efficient  suffrage  by  efficient  liaison 
with  his  Congressman.  This  means  commu- 
nicating with  the  Congressman  when  the  oc- 
casion warrants  on  public  issues  of  the  day. 
Tl»«  btislnessman  can,  by  letter,  wire,  or  in 
person,  give  the  Congressman  the  benefit 
of  local  facts,  briefiy,  clearly,  and  respectfully 
presented,  which  bear  on  legislative  de- 
cisions. 

And.  too.  if  the  occasion  arises  when  the 
Congressman  can  be  of  genuine  service  to  the 
businessman,  in  connection  with  the  latter's 
dealings  with  Government  agencies,  the  busl- 
TMMmiiu  should  avail  himself  of  that  service. 
Here  again,  his  communications  should  be 
brief,  clear,  and  respectful  to  the  Congress- 
men. 


Some  few  businessmen  make  pests  of  them- 
selves In  either  presuming  to  give  directions 
to  the  Congressman  on  every  Insignificant 
public  Issue  which  arises  or  In  asking  the 
Congressman  to  do  the  impossible  In  connec- 
tion with  every  sort  of  dealing  which  the  pests 
have  with  Oovernment  agencies.  Fortunate- 
ly, according  to  my  own  experiences  and  those 
of  my  colleagues,  the  nuisance  Is  only  the 
rare  exception. 

I  can  well  understand  how  a  businessman 
pushed  and  shoved  at  every  turn  by  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats  might  In&pose  on  an  already 
overburdened  Congressman  for  continuous 
Information  and  assistance.  The  business- 
man's principal  redress,  however,  should  be 
along  the  first  five  lines  I  have  Indicated: 
fulfilling  of  social  responsibilities,  keenness 
of  personal  understanding  of  government, 
active  participation  in  business  organization, 
active  participation  in  local  affairs,  and  wise 
use  of  suffrage. 

When  the  businessman  has  fulfilled  his  re- 
sponsibilities along  these  lines,  the  sixth  line, 
that  of  effective  liaison  with  his  Congressman, 
win  almost  take  care  of  Itself. 

When  that  happens,  the  btislness  of  Oov- 
ernment will  be  running  on  a  businesslike 
baaU,  and  private  enterprise's  well-being  will 
have  been  Insured. 


World-Wide  Program  To  Alleviate  World 
Famine  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   tTEVf  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  (pF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridas.  ^ay  17.  1946 

Mr.  BLOOM.  ,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wi?h  to  include  therein  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley, 
made  over  radio  station  WLIB.  New  York 
City,  on  May  5.  1946.  entitled  "Hunger 
Challenges": 

In  this  business  of  fighting  the  world- 
wide food  shortage,  the  American  people  are 
facing  the  greatest  challenge  In  our  his- 
tory. We  have  got  to  wake  up  to  that  fact. 
We  have  got  to  overcome  our  excess  of  con- 
fidence. It  is  In  the  nature  of  most  Ameri- 
cans to  assume  that  a  thing  will  be  done 
if  we  merely  say  it  will  be  done.  That  as- 
sumption grows  from  the  belief  that  America 
has  a  surplus  of  anything  the  human  family 
requires.  That  assumption  no  longer  holds. 
You  know  It  from  your  experience  in  these 
postwar  months.  Our  Industrial  machine 
has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  every 
American  constimer  can  go  into  a  shop  and 
get  what  he  or  she  asks  for.  That  observa- 
tion holds  for  food.  The  Job  ahead  can- 
not be  solved  by  having  someone  in  Wash- 
ington say:  "Well,  let  them  have  the  wheat 
and  the  other  foodstuffs."  It  cannot  be 
done  that  way  because  the  surplus  food- 
stuffs Just  do  not  exist  In  the  quantities 
required  to  relieve  the  critical  international 
situation.  The  farmers  are  complaining  that 
they  have  overextended  themselves  and  have 
released  their  harvests  without  keeping 
enough  on  hand  to  meet  their  usual  re- 
quirements. They  need  some  of  their  sup- 
plies for  next  season's  planting.  They  re- 
quire some  of  their  production  for  feeding 
livestock.  And  they  think  It  Is  wise  to  keep 
something  In  reserve  Just  In  case  we  suffer 
a  drought.  All  that  adds  up  to  this:  The 
only  way  we  can  develop  a  surplus,  in  the 
face  of  those  circumstances.  Is  for  you  and 
me  to  eat  less.    It  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of 


sharing  our  surplus.  It  is  the  more  sacrificial 
matter  of  sharing  our  own  dally  supply.  We 
fcave  got  to  lift  ourselves  out  of  our  habit 
of  eating  to  our  appetite's  content.  We  have 
got  to  learn  the  art  of  leaving  our  table 
slightly  hungry.  That  margin  of  difference 
vylll  rescue  tens  of  millions  in  India,  China. 
and  in  several  European  countries,  who  have 
been  eating  so  little  these  several  years  that 
your  sacrifice  offers  them  the  equivaljent  of 
a  full  meal. 

There  is  more  to  this  question  than!  filling 
hungry  stomachs.  There  is  a  moral  issue  in- 
volved. The  comfortable  and  well-fefl  man 
Is  always  envied  by  the  ragged,  hungrjr  man. 
That  goes  for  nations,  as  well.  Thii  com- 
fortable and  well-fed  nation  is  envied  by  the 
bruised,  hungry  nation.  Mark  well!  these 
words,  "the  bruised  nation."  Nation^  over- 
seas are  liOt  forgetting  that  they  were  badly 
bruised  by  the  operations  of  the  reccfit  war. 
Our  continental  territory  suffered  nb  such 
bruises.  Not  an  airplane  tore  up  a  single 
mile  of  our  magnificent  landscape  In  that 
period  of  1941  to  1945.  The  bombs  f  sll  over 
there  and  not  over  here.  Bombe  ire  not 
helpful  to  farms  and  farm  machlnerj . 

Bombs  do  not  allow  transportation  facil- 
ities to  stand  up.  The  chaos  thatjfoUows 
several  months  and  years  of  bomblrg.  robs 
millions  of  their  vitality.  They  no  longer 
have  the  strength  to  produce  food  fo  ■  them- 
selves even  If  they  had  the  untorn  farn  lands 
and  the  necessary  machinery.  The-e  war- 
scarred  peoples  do  not  resent  our  plenty,  but 
they  cannot  refrain  from  becoming;  bitter 
toward  us  If  they  discover  our  showf  of  In- 
gratitude. They  believe  we  should  display 
special  signs  of  gratitude  for  what  we  fscaped. 
By  that  they  mean  that  we  should  b^  willing 
to  spare  an  adequate  part  of  the  plenty  our 
peaceful  farm  lands  are  able  to  produce. 
That  willingness  to  sacrifice  on  our  pjart.  Im- 
presses the  hungry  peoples  as  a  sign  of  our 
moral  strength.  By  refusing  to  keep  the  en- 
tire product  of  our  labor  for  ourselves,  we 
demonstrate  that  we  are  not  a  selfish  peo- 
ple. Thereby  we  acquire  a  moral  rating  in 
the  family  of  the  Nations.  It  is  a  rating  that 
no  people  can  do  without.  It  is  a  ratjing  that 
the  United  States  must  desire  and  prize.  In 
this  postwar  era.  We  shall  need  t|ie  good 
will  of  the  other  peoples  as  we  mdertake  to 
develop  our  relationships  in  the  economic 
fl?ld.  If  the  other  peoples  trust  us  as  a  na- 
tion, they  will  trust  our  representatives, 
whatever  the  mission  that  takes  them  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  If  our  mission  be  dommer- 
cial  and  economic,  they  will  feel  confident 
that  we  are  not  S3lf-seeking  imperialists; 
that  we  are  a  people  who  are  bent  on  sharing 
what  W3  have.  The  present  situation,  in 
which  we  virtually  command  customers  on 
every  square  Inch  of  the  earth's  surface,  will 
not  continue  forever.  Before  many  years 
pass,  other  nations  will  be  able  to  get  their 
industrial  production  into  higher  gear.  They 
will  be  our  competitors.  International  in- 
duitrlal  compeitition  means  that  workers  will 
find  Jobs  awaiting  them  In  our  factoriies  only 
if  we  have  markets  for  the  productsj  of  our 
factories.  If,  therefore,  we  acquire  a  large 
fund  of  good  will  today  throughout  the  world, 
we  shall  not  have  to  worry  about  customers 
ih  the  coming  era  of  stlffer  international  com- 
petition. Moral  decency  in  human  relation- 
ships pays  big  dividends.  That  was  the  im- 
portant lesson  that  the  Nazis  and  the  Nip- 
ponese overlooked.  In  their  mad  aqibltion 
to  dominate  spheres  of  prosperity,  thiey  used 
tactics  that  debased  and  destroyed  human 
beings.  They  Ignored  the  moral  aspect  of 
this  universe.  This  fight  to  save  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  from  starvation  is  a  challenge 
to  prove  that  we  still  stand  high  above  the 
code  that  made  Berlin  and  Tokyo  the  centers 
of  an  Immoral  and  savage  war  against  hu- 
mankind. Do  not  forget  that  you  can  be  the 
Innocent  slayer  of  Innocent  human  beings 
simply  through  your  Indifference  ard  cal- 
lousness.    No  American  can  afford  tc  claim 
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exemption  In  this  battle  against  starvation. 
You  cannot  leave  your  fighting  to  the  rest 
of  the  American  people.  There  must  be  no 
break  In  the  line  of  American  homes  that  are 
lined  up  in  this  campaign  to  rescue  men. 
women  and  children  who  do  not  deserve  a 
sentence  of  death  at  the  hands  of  their  fel- 
low men. 

The  great  difficulty  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans today  Is  that  they  are  n.jt  free  to  travel. 
They  are  not  free  to  go  abroad  and  discover 
fcr  themselves  to  see  with  their  own  eyes, 
the  misery  that  stalks  this  earth.  To  allow 
Americans  that  freedom,  at  this  stage  of  the 
International  recovery  effort,  would  simply 
increrise  the  world's  confusion  and  suffering. 
The  ships  are  needed  to  transport  supplies. 
And  the  food  for  feeding  passengers  is  re- 
quired for  the  hungry.  You  must  therefore 
be  content  to  take  the  word  of  a  few  of  us 
who  have  been  privileged  to  travel  abroad  In 
tbaee  recent  weeks,  on  special  missions,  I 
have  only  recently  returned  from  Europe.  I 
went  through  the  towns  and  cities,  I  saw 
tbotieands  of  individuals  who  are  paying  Ihe 
price  of  our  present  International  maladjuit- 
menta.  I  could  move  you  to  tears  and  perhapi 
even  to  pain  If  I  recited  jiut  a  few  of  the 
experiences  I  bad.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
is  necessary.  You  have  heard  of  human 
mleery  before.  You  understand  why  there 
is  all  this  misery  in  the  world  today.  You  are 
intelligent  enough  to  bring  yourself  to  doing 
your  utmost  In  this  world-wide  emergency. 
Your  men  who  have  been  overseas  know  how 
tragic  is  the  poverty  of  the  peoples  among 
whom  they  have  moved.  You  do  not  need 
me  to  add  my  testimony  to  theirs.  Just  ask 
your  men  to  tell  you  a  few  of  the  conditions 
they  had  to  observe.  That  observation 
brings  me  to  this  thought:  We  promised  our 
men  to  build  a  civilization  that  would  never 
again  feel  the  urge  to  go  to  war.  We  can 
begin  to  fulfill  that  pledge  by  building  the 
bridges  of  world-wide  brotherhood,  with  our 
ships  moving  over  every  lane  of  the  high 
seas,  ladened  with  food  and  all  the  necessities 
for  rescuing  peoplef  from  disease  and  plague. 

Ycu,  the  Individual  American,  helped  con- 
vert this  country  Into  an  arsenal  for  the  de- 
mocracies, that  won  the  victories  over  the 
Fascist  aggressors.  You,  the  Individual  Amer- 
ican, can  win  another  unforgettable  victory 
by  converting  this  country  Into  an  arsenal 
for  the  universal  battle  against  hunger  and 
starvation.  Ycu  can  win,  you  must  win,  that 
war  for  humanity. 


Statement  on  Public  Assistance  Provisions 
of  Pending  Social  Security  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
submitted  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  May  13, 1946.  by  Loula  Dunn, 
commissioner,  Alabama  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  and  president 
American  Public  Welfare  Association : 

As  commissioner  of  the  Alabama  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  the  agency 
which  administers  the  public  assistance 
titles  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  and 
child-welfare  services  under  title  V.  part  3. 
of  the  same  law,  I  should  like  to  submit  a 
statement  In  regard  to  proposed  changes  In 
these  phase*  of  the  Federal  act.    I  am  happy 


to  have  this  opportunity,  not  only  as  a  pub- 
lic welfare  official  in  my  native  State,  but  also 
as  a  representative  of  public  welfare  people 
throughout  the  Nation  In  my  capacity  as 
president  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association.  While  we  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  titles  you  are  now  consider- 
ing, we  have  also  followed  with  Interest  the 
hearings  regarding  the  old  age  and  surriTors' 
Instmnce  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  We  In  the  public-welfare  field  recog- 
nize that  a  well-rounded  social-security  pro- 
gram In  a  balanced  economy  must  Include, 
first,  adequate  Insurances  and.  second,  resid- 
ual assistance  and  service  progran-s.  We 
think,  of  course,  that  the  first  step  to  ise- 
c\irlty  Is  a  Job  for  everyone  who  can  work, 
but  we  know  that  e/en  full  employment  must 
be  underpinned  with  adeqtiate  Insurances 
and  supplemented  by  cash  assistance  and 
social  service. 

Because  I  represent  Alabama.  I  sball  cite 
specifically  problems,  needs,  and  resources 
within  my  own  Slate  as  it  Is  affected  by  the 
present  and  propoMd  provisions  of  t  lie  Fed- 
eral  Social  gccurlty  Act.  We  have  hud  ftore 
than  10  years'  experience  In  admin  Uterlng 
the  assistance  and  child-welfare  tttlci  of  the 
act  through  our  de|>artment  of  public  wel- 
fare, and  prior  to  that  time  we  had  a  StaU- 
oounty  child-welfare  program  for  19  years. 
Likewise  linked  to  these  acUvltles  were  the 
Federal  relief  programs  of  the  lQ30's  Thus, 
it  Is  out  of  this  broad  background  of  provid- 
ing services  and  financial  aid  to  adults  and 
children  In  distress  that  I  should  like  to 
present  to  you  facU  which  lllusUate  the 
effects  of  present  legislation  and  the  tu-gent 
need  for  early  revision. 

TIN    TEARS   or  PtOGBESS   IN    ALABAMA 

Alabama  has  made  remarkable  prcgress  In 
Its  public-welfare  program  during  the  past 
10  years,  with  total  cxpenditureji  rising 
from  a  little  over  M .000.000  the  first  year  of 
operation  to  budgeted  expenditures  of  ap- 
proximately $11,500,000  for  the  present  fiscal 
year.  Throughout  this  decade  State  and 
local  taxes  have  borne  61.08  percent  of  the 
total  expense,  including  the  entire  cost  of 
urgently  needed  services  and  financial  aid 
In  which  there  was  no  Federal  participation. 

Average  payments  to  recipients  and  the 
number  receiving  financial  aid  have  both  In- 
creased, but  existing  need  and  limited  re- 
sources have  resulted  in  sharper  rises  In  num- 
ber of  recipients  than  In  size  of  p:iyment8. 
In  fact.  Alabama's  average  assistance  pay- 
ments of  approximately  $17  per  month  at 
present  cover  only  about  one-half  of  each 
family's  minimum  budgeted  needs  Thus. 
whUe  Alabama  has  steadily  increased  Its  con- 
tributions to  the  public  welfare  program,  it 
is  clear  that  present  monthly  paytaents  to 
families  do  not  provide  a  standard  of  living 
compatible  with  decency  and  health 

This  Is  not  surprising,  however,  because 
Alabama  ranks  seventeenth  In  population 
but  only  forty-sixth  among  the  States  In 
per  capita  Income.  In  1943  Alabama's  per 
capita  income  was  $603.  while  the  Nation's 
was  $1,031.  Despite  its  rank  of  forty-sixth 
In  per  capita  Income,  Alabama  pro^-ldes  as- 
sistance payments  which  rank  forty-fifth  for 
the  aged,  forty-third  for  the  blind,  and  forty- 
fourth  for  dependent  children. 

NEU)   FOR   FURTHER   FEDERAL   AID 

The  problem  of  unmet  need  In  Alabama, 
as  well  as  In  many  other  States,  is  of  national 
oxicern  In  Alabama  41.03  percent  o(  our 
total  population  is  tmder  18,  yet  for  the  Na- 
tion the  figure  Is  only  32.55  percent.  This 
means  that  with  our  high  birth  rat-j  we  are 
contributing  adult  citizens  to  the  reiit  of  the 
Nation,  and  are  left  with  a  correspondingly 
fewer  number  of  adults  during  their  produc- 
tive years.  Alabama,  therefore.  Is  unable  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  Its  unbalance  of  pop- 
ulation unless  Federal  aid  Is  made  available 
on  a  more  equitable  basis.    We  have  reached 


this  conclusion  after  marl^ed  Increases  each 
year  In  Bute  and  local  fiscal  effort  to  pao- 
Tlde  more  adequate  asslajtance  and  rhlld- 
welfare  programs,  with  present  expenditures 
being  approximately  four  times  those  of  the 
first  year  of  operation.  Eren  so,  we  cannot 
lift  our  present  assistance  levels  to  an  ade- 
quate standard  without  a  greater  meature 
of  Federal  aid.  and  unless  these  levels  are 
raised  cur  national  economy  will  continue  to 
be  oir  balance.  There  can  be  no  guaranty 
of  security  In  any  locality  or  for  any  group 
so  long  as  there  remains  insecurity  for  cer- 
tain people  In  certain  areas. 

While  it  is  to  the  national  Interest  that 
there  be  adequate  security  for  all  Americana, 
an  even  more  valid  reason  can  be  found  in 
the  tenets  of  democracy  itself.  If  we  believe 
truly  in  the  principle  that  the  weU-brlu<?  of 
the  Individual  comes  first,  then  our  plannlac 
must  Insure  a  minimum  of  security  to  every 
Individual  regardless  cf  where  he  lives, 

•TATS-LocAL  BOPOMsiaii  rrT 

In  emphasising  that  there  is  need  (or 
changes  in  the  Federal  ttoclal  tiiecurity  Act  In 
order  for  States  like  Alabama  to  provide  BON 
•dsqtutely  for  needy  ettlsens  I  do  not  «Mb 
to  minimise  the  rwponaiblltty  vhlflb  raMS 
upon  iM  within  our  own  States  and  locaittHi. 
It  Is  our  conviction  that  admlnlstratlOD  of 
human  services  must  be  kept  close  to  ttm 
people  for  whom  they  were  eeUbllshed.  We 
In  Alabama  are  proud  of  our  traditional  re- 
liance upon  Bute-local  admlnLstratloo.  Our 
public -welfare  program  Is  highly  decentral- 
ized in  both  financing  and  admlnistrstion.  a 
pattern  which  stresses  both  SUte  and  local 
responsibility.  Though  we  shall  continue  to 
increase  our  efforts  to  shoulder  our  responsi- 
bilities fully,  we  know  now  we  are  unable  to 
offer  to  our  unfortunate  citizens  opportuni- 
ties equal  to  those  for  distressed  people  In 
the  Nation's  wealthier  SUtes.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  program  must  be  a  part- 
nership of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, with  administration  retained  by 
the  States,  but  Federal  grants-in-aid  made 
according  to  each  State's  needs  and  resources. 

An>  TO  ALL  NEEDT  PZOPLE  ON  A  VARUBLE  BASIS 

First  In  Imoortance  Is  Federal  participa- 
tion In  financial  aid  to  aU  needy  persons, 
with  this  participation  on  a  variable  basis 
which  takes  Into  account  the  economic  abil- 
ity of  the  States.  Present  limits  on  Federal 
matching  for  assistance  to  specified  groups 
not  only  work  hardships  on  people  Jtist  •• 
needy  who  do  not  fall  within  these  groups 
but  a^so  are  reflected  In  the  total  economy  of 
the  Nation.  As  long  as  the  full  burden  of 
needy  people  who  are  not  aged,  are  not  blind, 
and  are  not  dependent  children  Is  left  to 
States  and  localities,  there  will  be  Inequities 
In  programs  fo^  these  people.  At  the  same 
time,  even  for  people  now  Included  in  the 
public-assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  the  rigid  doilar-for-dollar  match- 
ing formula  now  requires  all  States,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  needs  and  without  regard  to 
their  economic  capacity,  to  provide  matching 
funds  on  the  same  basis.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  grants-in-aid  to  States  are  provided 
under  a  variable  formula,  more  equitable  dis-. 
trlbutlon  of  Federal  funds  will  result,  to  the 
end  that  a  larger  number  of  the  Nation's  de- 
pendent people  will  receive  help  when  and 
where  they  need  It.  Our  democratic  precepu 
demand  that  an  assistance  program  which  Is 
residual  In  nature  and  which  operates  to 
underpin  insxirances  must  serve  all  the  peo- 
ple regardless  of  where  they  live. 

Does  not  the  Government  have  Just  as  great 
an  obligation  to  a  totaUy  handicapped  ex- 
war  worker  of  80.  who  Is  Indigent,  as  It  does 
to  a  man  In  similar  circumstances  who  hap- 
pens to  have  reached  the  age  of  65?  At 
present  Federal  funds  for  public  assistance  to 
adulta  are  available  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  only  t<y  the  aged  and  blind.  In  Ala- 
bama It  became  necessary  for  us  to  set  up  a 
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i«t««ory  of  »ld  to  the  handicapped  In  order 
tto  AMUt  persona  Uitally  tncapaclUted  who 
are  intlUHMt  tot  c>ld-M«  MClaUnc*  or  aid 
to  the  blind.  Limited  8Utc  and  local 
noMya  are  utilized  tor  thla  pttrpoae.  We 
alao  provide  a  amall  number  of  payment* 
for  brief  perlcda  to  famlllea  facing  Umporarjf 
and  critical  anwrgencir*.  Our  inability  to 
•erre  p9opi»  la  tbeM  groupa  a4equauly  la 
further  demon»trution  of  the  Importance  of 
Federal  participation  In  aid  to  all  needy  peo- 
ple and  not  Junt  arlected  Kroupe. 

Aid  to  d<rpendent  children  should  Include 
all  necdr  children,  instead  of.  as  the  present 
Social  Security  Act  stipulates,  only  thoee 
children  living  In  the  homes  of  near  rela- 
tlveo  and  deprived  of  parental  support  by 
reason  of  the  death,  continued  absence  from 
the  home.  etc..  of  one  or  l)oth  parents.  In 
Alabama,  where  we  have  provided  public 
services  for  children  for  more  than  25  years, 
our  experiences  have  given  .  mple  evidence 
that  frequently  It  la  as  Important  to  serve 
a  child  in  a  foster  home  as  in  his  own  home. 
The  proposed  changes  in  the  Federal  law 
would  make  It  possible  to  utilize  Federal 
funds  for  children  who  must  be  cared  for  in 
boarding  homes  for  rhort  or  long  periods  of 
time,  as  well  as  for  those  in  homes  of  rela- 
tives. A  child's  need  should  be  the  guide 
to  his  eligibility,  rather  than  the  reason  for 
bis  need  which  prevails  at  the  present  time. 

Likewise,  child-welfare  services  as  pro- 
vided under  title  V.  part  3  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  should  be  available  to  all  chil- 
dren regardless  of  where  they  live.  Now 
aarrteea  are  set  up  on  a  demonstration 
In  areas  predoninantly  rural  and  In 
areas  of  special  need.  Should  we  wait  for 
atigmented  problems  or  specify  only  depend- 
ent, neglected,  and  delinquent  children  for 
service  when  we  know  full  well  that  service 
Is  perhaps  the  primary  tool  in  the  prevention 
of  child-welfare  problems? 

tUMINATlON   or  CEILINGS 

Present  ceilings  on  Federal  matching  of 
public-assistance  payments  clearly  have  no 
relation  to  present  living  costs  nor  is  there 
any  valid  balance  among  ceilings  for  the 
dlfjerent  categories.  When  need  has  been 
determined,  there  should  be  sufficient  funds 
and  permissive  laws  to  make  It  possible  for 
tba\  need  to  be  met  in  full.  In  fact.  It  Is 
unrealistic  and  impossible  to  set  a  maximum 
on  need,  or  for  a  single  fixed  ceiling  to  be 
sufficiently  flexible  to  fit  the  range  of  human 
problems  which  assistance  programs  have 
been  established  to  meet.  Twenty  dollars  of 
Federal  funds  and  920  of  State-local  funds, 
or  a  $40  total.  Is  frequently  too  little  for  an 
adequate  livelihood,  and  certainly  this  sum 
cannot  cover  the  cost  of  nursing  care  or  the 
many  special  needs  of  aged  or  blind  people, 
such  as  medical  service,  special  diets,  etc. 

Likewise,  the  present  limitation  on 
amounts  for  which  Federal  matching  Is 
available  in  aid  to  dei>endent  children  pay- 
ments is  far  too  low.  Why  should  it  be 
arbitrarily  set  that  a  single  child  could  be 
granted  no  more  than  ai8  per  month,  in- 
cluding both  Federal  and  State-local  funds? 
If  the  aid  to  dependent  children  program 
was  established  to  prevent  family  break- 
down and  to  give  children  an  opportunity 
to  gror;  up  normally,  then  surely  It  should 
recognize  that  need  should  be  met  on  an 
InOividual  basis  and  might  well  exceed  the 
present  maxima  of  $18  for  one  child  and  $12 
for  each  additional  child  in  the  same  house- 
hold. Furthermore,  the  difference  in  ceil- 
ings for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  for 
aid  to  the  blind  and  old-age  assistance  make 
It  difficult  for  us  to  explain  to  ourselves  as 
well  as  to  needy  families  living  side  by  side 
that  the  maxlmiun  available  to  a  mother 
and  two  young  children  (under  present  Fed- 
eral ceilings >  is  $30.  whereas  two  recipients 
of  old-age  assistance  may  have  $80  per 
month. 


KUMIMATION     or     RXatOtMCX     AND     CmZXNSHtf 

Even  provlslona  that  Federal  participation 
In  aaalstance  payments  to  needy  people  on 
tb«  baaU  of  actual  need  rather  than  accord- 
ing  to  arbitrary  cttllngs  will  not  efTectually 
aaaur*  aMiatance  to  alt  needy  people  unteaa 
prtaant  limitation*  on  realdanc*  and  cltl- 
Mnablp  are  removed.  American  tradition  la 
•teeped  in  the  right  of  people  to  move  to 
new  frontiers.  The  war  years  showed  us. 
too.  that  It  is  often  to  the  national  interest 
that  there  be  considerable  movement  of  peo- 
ple from  place  to  place.  It  hardly  seems  in 
keeping  with  our  democratic  ideals  that  a 
man  recruited  for  a  war  job  In  one  State 
should  loee  his  residence  at  home  without 
gaining  it  in  his  new  location.  Neither 
should  an  American  in  the  making  be  denied 
the  help  he  needs  while  he  Is  waiting  to  take 
an  oath  cf  allegiance  to  his  adopted  coun- 
try. The  Federal  law,  therefore,  should  in- 
sure the  removal  of  residence  and  citizen- 
ship barriers  to  public  assistance  as  a 
measure  toward  guaranteeing  security  to  all 
needy  people. 

FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  MEDICAL  CARE  OF  THE 
NEEDY 

Still  another  barrier  to  aiding  all  people  In 
need  is  the  requirement  that  assistance  pay- 
ments cannot  be  made  to  residents  of  pub- 
lic Institutions.  We  consider  this  partic- 
ularly restrictive  Insofar  as  chronically  ill 
indigent  adults  are  concerned.  We  believe 
a  positive  means  of  strengthening  and  de- 
veloping public  facilities  for  dependent  peo- 
ple who  require  nursing  care  would  be  a 
change  in  the  Federal  law  to  allow  assistance 
payments  to  such  persons  living  of  their  own 
volition  in  such  institutions.  (I  refer  to 
persons  not  subjects  for  care  in  mental  hos- 
pitals or  tuberculosis  sanatoria.)  Along 
with  the  granting  of  assistance  to  residents 
of  public  institutions  should  come  establish- 
ment of  standards  for.  and  licensing  of.  these 
institutions.  We  believe,  too,  that  Federal 
sharing  in  the  cost  of  medical  care  to  the 
needy  will  be  a  strong  factor  toward  improv- 
ing the  Nation's  health  and  toward  restoring 
to  Independence  many  needy  persons  who 
now  have  no  way  to  secure  the  medical  care 
they  should  have. 

FEDERAL    PARTICIPATION    IN    COST    OF    SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

The  prevention  of  need  is  as  much  a  part 
of  a  welfare  program  under  our  kind  of  gov- 
ernment as  is  the  alleviation  of  need  after 
it  has  been  established.  In  line  with  the 
range  of  recommendations  affecting  Federal 
participation  in  assistance  payments,  there- 
fore. It  is  important  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment share  in  the  cost  of  social  services 
as  well.  In  Alabama  the  roots  of  our  present 
public-welfare  program  lie  in  a  child-wel- 
fare program  which  primarily  was  one  of 
social  services  to  needy,  dependent,  neglected, 
and  delinquent  children  and  their  families. 
We  have  seen  throughout  the  years  how  serv- 
ice at  the  right  time  has  prevented  depend- 
ency, and  although  we  have  continued  to 
carry  forward  a  variety  of  social  services 
financed  out  of  limited  State  and  local  ap- 
propriations, we  have  been  forced  to  focus 
first  attention  on  meeting  existing  economic 
need.  This  has  been  true  because  the  over- 
all social-service  programs  in  the  past  have 
been  Inadequate  to  prevent  need,  and  be- 
cause there  was  Federal  matching  for  certain 
aspects  of  the  assistance  program  but  not 
for  the  preventive  social  services.  In  the 
long  run,  it  will  be  an  economy  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  enter  Into  a  partnership 
with  State  and  local  welfare  agencies  In  de- 
veloping a  broad.  Inclusive  welfare  program 
In  which  the  cost  of  social  services  is  shared 
equitably. 

T7NIFIED    ADMINISTRATION 

We  believe  that  the  greatest  efficiency  can 
be  achieved  in  administering  this  broadened 


public-welfare  program  through  a  single  td- 
minlstratlon  at  the  Federal,  State,  anC  local 
levaU.  In  Alabama  we  have  followed  ths  plan 
of  unified  adminlatratlon  of  a  total  welfare 
program  both  In  tha  Staff  D?p*rtment  and 
In  the  61  county  dtpaftmenis  We  hatra 
found  the  plap  to  b«  aound,  and  we  tfllcva 
It  make*  for  economy  of  administration. 
Duplication  of  effort  U  prtventad.  clanranca 
between  agencies  la  mad*  neceMary  and 
people  are  belter  served.  Llkewlte,  single 
administration  at  all  governmental  levels 
win  be  a  further  step  toward  cqualizlig  op- 
portunities for  every  citizen  within  the 
United  States. 

PUBLIC    WELFARE    ACT    OF     1»46 

These  recommendations  for  changes  n  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  are  provided  In 
the  Public  Welfare  Act  of  1946  (H.  R.  5<)86  by 
FoRAND.  of  Rhode  Island) .  While  the  variety 
of  bills  now  pending  Include  some  of  these 
provisions.  H.  R.  5386  seem*;  the  most  prac- 
tical and  all-inclusive.  As  Mr.  Foranu.  the 
author  of  this  bill,  stated  when  he  introduced 
the  measure,  public-welfare  administrators 
see  the  assistance  phases  of  the  social-iiecur- 
Ity  program  declining  in  the  years  to  come 
when  more  and  more  persons  will  have  built 
up  an  equity  for  themselves  in  the  insurance 
program.  Again.  I  think  the  first  requisite 
to  total  security  is  full  employment,  under- 
pinned by  adequate  insurance  coverage. 
Nevertheless,  there  will  always  be  a  heed  for 
some  measure  of  assistance  and  service  to 
handicapped  and  dependent  people.  For 
that  service  and  that  aid  to  be  adequate  when 
and  where  it  Is  needed  is  essential  In  any 
functioning  democracy.  The  war  showed  us 
that  full  employment  could  be  a  reality,  but. 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  were  some  peo- 
ple who  could  not  become  self-supporting 
even  amidst  labor  shortages.  While  we 
strive  to  maintain  full  employment  in  peace, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  give  full  recog- 
nition to  our  obligations  to  those  unable  to 
earn.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  deny  to 
certain  groups  their  fair  share  of  democracy's 
benefits. 

In  conclusion  let  me  reiterate  what  has 
been  said  to  you  during  recent  hearings — 
that  the  members  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  see  in  H.  R.  5686  tho 
most  practical  and  equitable  answer  to 
Nation-wide  problems  of  needy  people.  This 
bill  Incorporates  the  13  points  which  have 
been  set  forth  in  the  platform  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  essential  to  an  adequate  Nation- 
wide welfare  service.  Therefore,  I  want  to 
restate  my  conviction  both  as  commissioner 
of  public  welfare  in  Alabama  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associ- 
ation that  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  56E6  will  be 
a  vital  and  positive  tool  Ih  adding  strength 
to  our  democracy.  The  need  for  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  outlined 
above  is  both  immediate  and  imperative. 


Address  by  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers,  Com- 
manding General,  Army  Ground  Forces, 
to  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  speech  by 
Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers.  commanding  gan- 


eral.  Army  Oround  Forces,  before  the 
Junior  chamber  of  commerce  at  Om« 
tonla.  N.  C,  on  lut  Tuesday  night, 
May  14: 

Xt  Is  a  raal  and  ictnulna  pUastira  for  m«  to 
b«  here  tonlfht,  X  welootna  the  opporttmlty 
to  apeak  to  you  about  national  aecurtty  ba- 
cauae  I  know  that  raaldenta  of  a  Stata  which 
oontrlbutad  ao  much  to  the  winning  of  World 
War  II  win  understand  the  Importance  of 
Dtalntalnlng  the  paacc  wen  with  such  a  great 
expenditure  of  money,  materials  and  man- 
power. 

I  know  that  I  am  among  friends  when  I  am 
In  North  Carolina  becatue  of  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  given  me  when  I  com- 
manded the  Ninth  Division,  with  Headquar- 
ters at  Fort  Bragg.  During  those  Important 
months  when  we  were  beginning  to  build  a 
fighting  machine  to  cope  with  the  world's 
aggressors  my  mlsolon  took  me  into  many 
parts  of  the  state.  I  learned  to  know  and  to 
appreciate  the  "Tar  Heel"  brand  of  friendli- 
ness. 

We  took  over  a  vast  acreage  In  the  State  to 
be  used  as  camp  sites,  training  and  manuever 
areas  so  that  we  could  develop — by  actual  and 
practical  application  on  the  ground — the  ex- 
perience needed  to  engage  in  combat  with  the 
battle-hardened  troops  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  I  know  how  quickly  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  responded  to  the  need  for 
this  additional  wartime  training  area  because 
I  W.1S  here.  How  well  the  people  cooperated 
when  we  were  on  training  maneuvers  I  also 
know  because  I  was  here  when  some  of  that 
vital  training  in  the  early  stages  of  our 
preparation  for  war  was  under  way.  I  have 
a  warm  spot  In  my  heart  for  North  Carolina. 
It  was  about  ten  weeks  ago  that  I  spoke  In 
Charlotte  on  behalf  of  another  worthy 
cause — the  American  Red  Cross — an  organi- 
zation which  rendered  invaluable  service  dur- 
ing the  war  years  and  made  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

But  North  Carolina's  contribution  to  the 
winning  of  the  war  did  not  end  with  the  fur- 
nishing of  training  and  maneuver  areas,  or 
in  cooperating  with  military  authorities 
while  that  training  was  in  progress. 

The  State  furnished  the  materials  of  war 
in  great  quantities.  The  products  of  your 
soil,  your  forests,  and  your  industrial  estab- 
lishments helped  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our 
fighting  men  the  tools  needed  to  wage  suc- 
ces&.'ul  warfare  against  a  stubborn  foe. 

A  considerable  portion  of  that  contribution 
came  from  Gastonia  and  Gaston  Cotinty. 
Your  production  for  war  is  a  montiment 
to  the  progressiveness  of  the  area.  Your  pio- 
neers, who  In  1880  changed  from  a  purely  ag- 
ricultural economy,  laid  the  foundation  for 
your  indtistrlal  progress. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Gaston  County  today 
stands  third  among. the  counties  of  the  State 
in  the  number  of  industrial  establishments. 
Another  result  of  this  progressive  jspirlt  is 
Gastonla's  place  as  the  leading  roUaT  cotton 
manufacturing  center  in  the  world.  1 

But  not  content  to  supply  the  materials 
needed  to  wage  war  the  State  of  t^atth  Car- 
olina gave  freely  of  Its  sons  and  daughters  to 
furnish  the  man  and  woman  power  needed  to 
utilize  the  materials  and  implements  cf  war 
In  deposing  those  forces  which  sought  to  en- 
slave the  world. 

A  recent  report  Issued  by  War  Department 
statistics  experts  show  that  on  Jupe  30,  1945, 
there  were  189,000  men  and  2  700  woimen  from 
North  Carolina  in  the  Army.  Dtiring  the 
peak  years  of  the  war  the  flgurea  were,  of 
course,  much  greater  than  those' listed  for 
last  June  30. 

It  also  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  State 
frequently  had  difficulty  meeting  its  selec- 
tive-service quotas,  because  such  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  manpower  already  was  in  the 
National  Guard  when  the  emergency  oc- 
curred, or  were  among  the  ranks  of  the  early 
volunteers. 


Tha  paopla  of  Oaatoola  can  vl«w  with  prldo 

the  high  percentage  of  its  alleibla  panonnt  1 
that  aervcd  with  dutifictlon  ta  m$  arm«d 
forcat.  Tha  ttiht  of  ao  many  hemottM*  dic- 
charga  buttons  In  tha  lapala  of  people  praaant 
hara  tonight  Is  efidenee  of  tha  eontrlbuthm 
made  by  your  cltisena  in  praaarvlag  for  ttoe 
world  a  dig niflad  way  of  IHt. 

Tha  patriotic  apirlt  dlaplayad  by  North 
Carolinians  In  supporting  tha  armed  forces  la 
training  and  lu  war  indlcatea  that  you  ap> 
predate  the  Army  and  Its  problems  in  main- 
taining national  security.  It  is  not  dilBcult 
for  me  to  talk  to  you  about  your  responsibil- 
ity in  assisting  us  to  guarantee  national 
aectirlty  t>ecause  you  already  have  demon- 
strated your  interest  in  the  subject. 

Your  sons  and  daughters  fought  on  the  far- 
flung  battlefields  of  the  world  to  eliminate 
Inhumanity  from  the  face  of  the  globe.  They 
fought  and  died  to  establish  the  right  of  free 
peoples  to  remain  free  and  to  choose  for 
themselves  the  types  of  government  tmder 
which  they  desire  to  live.  Their  deeds  of 
valor  reaffirmed  faith  In  human  dignity. 

The  tremendous  price  that  they  paid,  so 
that  the  world  might  have  peace,  imposes 
upon  the  Nation  an  obligation  to  conduct  its 
affairs  so  that  the  peace  so  dearly  won  will 
not  be  lost.  All  the  things  that  our  fighting 
men  achieved  in  their  courage  and  sacrifice 
must  be  maintained. 

We  will  not  have  fulfilled  our  obligation  to 
those  who  won  the  victory  until  lasting  and 
universal  peace  has  been  established. 

None  of  us  must  ever  forget  that  the  need 
for  continued  unified  effort  and  persbnal  sac- 
rifice did  not  end  when  the  guns  stopped 
firing  In  Europe  and  In  the  Pacific.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  success  and  we  must 
work  as  hard  to  maintain  the  peace  as  we 
did  to  win  the  war.  We  must  labor  con- 
tinually to  make  the  priceless  commodity  of 
security  a  living,  breathing  reality. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  peace  is  dependent, 
first  of  all,  on  diplomacy. 

But  diplomacy,  to  be  effective  must  be  sup- 
ported by  armed  forces  of  sufficient  size  and 
strength  to  guarantee  that  the  voi(^  of 
mediators  will  be  heard  and  respected  in  the 
council  halls  of  the  world. 

The  men  and  women  who  fought  the  war 
and  the  people  cf  the  home  front  who  pro- 
duced the  materials  of  war  and  made  certain 
sacrifices  so  that  the  confilct  could  be  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion  are  tired  of  war. 
It  is  only  natural  that  they  should  be.  None 
of  us — particularly  those  in  the  armed 
forces — like  or  want  war. 

But  peace  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
on  our  readiness  for  war.  We  can  make  the 
transition  to  the  ways  of  pyeace  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  peaceful  living  only  If  we  have  a 
military  potential  capable  of  discouraging 
the  world's  war  makers. 

And  that  statement  does  not  imply  that  I 
am  advocating  a  huge  standing  or  Regular 
Army.  We  must  have  an  Army  of  sufficient 
size  to  discharge  our  military  responsibili- 
ties and  commitments,  and  one  that  will 
guarantee  the  national  security.  That  force 
need  not  rest  entirely  in  a  Regular  Army. 
But  we  mtist  have  an  adequate  National 
Guard  and  a  Reserve  constantly  trained  in 
the  methods  of  modern  warfare  so  that  it  can 
be  called  into  action  on  short  notice  when 
needed. 

The  three  components  of  our  Army — the 
Regular  Establifhment,  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserve — must  be  well  trained  and 
equipped  in  readiness  for  any  emergency. 

We  must  never  permit  our  armed  forces  to 
reach  the  Impotent  status  they  occupied  at 
the  outset  of  World  War  U.  A  publication 
recently  issued  by  my  headquarters  called 
"Report  of  Activities,  Army  Ground  Forces. 
World  War  II,"  showed  that  when  we  started 
our  preparations  to  meet  the  Nazi  and  Japa- 
nese threat  we  bad*  only  28  poorly  equipped 
and   partially  organized   divisions.     Ten  of 


thaaa  ware  llegular  Ariny  divlalaBB  and  Ig 
wara  National  Guard  divuiona.  We  ware  In- 
dead  a  fourth-rate  miliUry  power  The 
richaat  and  moat  powerful  indtiatrlal  Nation 
In  tha  world  wan  th«  least  equipped  to  defawl 
Ita  position  of  influanea  in  the  world. 

Three  great  faetora  eneWed  tte  to  arm  and 
train  to  naat  the  threat  to  ear  very  livee 
and  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  first  was  tha  fact  that  our  allies  held 
the  Nazi  and  Jap  hordes  at  bay  until  ws 
could  get  ready.  If  they  hadn't  the  final  out- 
come might  have  been  quite  different. 

The  aacond  waa  tha  remarkable  training 
Job  that  was  done  in  taking  men  from  all 
civilian  walks  of  life  and  shaping  them  Into 
soldiers  fully  qualified  to  shoulder  their  share 
cf  the  load  in  bringing  the  dictators  to  their 
knees. 

Tlie  Army  Ground  Forces  waa  organised 
In  1942  to  activate,  train  and  put  our  com- 
bat forces  on  the  10  fronts  of  the  world's  first 
global  war.  During  1942,  our  greatest  veer  of 
expansion,  AGP  raised  37  divisions.  Our  total 
for  the  war  was  89  divisions,  all  of  which  went 
to  overseas  theaters.  Eighty-eight  were  com- 
mitted to  combat. 

The  third  factor  which  enabled  us  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  decisive  conclusion  was  the  re- 
sponse of  American  Industry.  The  ingenu- 
ity of  industrialists  and  scientists  geared  the 
production  S3mtem  so  that  the  materials  of 
war,  weapons,  ammunition,  vehicles  and  sup- 
plies were  turned  out  in  unprecedented 
quantity.  A  steady  stream  of  things  needed 
to  wage  the  war  on  a  modem  scale  flowed  to 
our  theaters  of  war.  Scientists,  military  and 
dvllan,  worked  hand  In  hand  to  develop  new 
and  more  effective  implements  of  war. 

We  can  always  rely  on  the  patriotic  re- 
sponse of  our  cltiaens  to  any  call  needed  to 
protect  the  llfeblood  of  the  Nation.  We  can 
be  assured  that  our  industrial  system  will 
gear  Itself  to  produce  the  materials  of  war. 

But  we  cannot  be  sure — If  we  ever  become 
Involved  in  another  war— that  we  will  have 
allies  who  can  stave  off  enemies  until  we  are 
ready  to  engage  in  battle.  We  can  no  longer 
rely  on  the  oceans  to  isolate  tis  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  or  to  protect  us  from  any  fu- 
ture enemy.  If  there  is  one. 

This  is -the  twentieth  centtiry  and  nine- 
teenth-century thinking,  planning  and  hop- 
ing Is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  bird  if  we  are 
going  to  keep  pace  with  the  world  and  with 
scientific  developments.  We  are  in  a  atomic 
age  which  even  now  with  all  of  Its  revolution- 
ary development  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

Miraculous  developments  in  the  field  of 
air  transportation  have  transformed  the  peo- 
ple of  the  far-flung  comers  of  the  globe  from 
the  strangers  of  a  few  years  ago  to  our  very 
next  door  neighbors  of  today.  Points  on  the 
earth  which  previously  could  be  reached  only 
by  long  ocean  voyages  are  now  a  few  hours 
away  from  us  by  air. 

Whether  our  isolationist  thinkers  like  it  or 
not  we  must  realize  that  the  day  is  over  when 
we  could  shut  ourselves  within  our  own  bor- 
ders and  forget  what  is  going  on  in  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Aside  from,  the  fact  that  we  have  moral 
obligations  which  require  us  to  be  Interested 
In  international  affairs,  there  is  the  In- 
escaplable  fact  that  our  national  security  de- 
pends on  active  participation  in  world  affairs. 
If  we  ignore  events  that  may  lead  to  war  wa 
could  be  caught  unprepared  to  cope  with 
an  emergency  thrust  upon  us  by  an  aggreaaor 
force. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  havoc  wroxogbt 
by  the  atomic  bombs  dropped  at  Nagasaki 
and  Hiroshima.  Even  though  the  advent  of 
the  atomic  bomb  as  a  weapon  of  war  was  the 
most  revolutionary  creation  of  the  war  Its 
development  was  only  in  the  beginning 
stages  when  the  war  ended.  It  is  only  tha 
forerunner  of  developments  that  will  occur 
In  the  future.  The  age  of  rockeu  and 
atomic  power  will  completely  revolutionlza 
our  concepts  of  modem  warfare. 
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I  do  not  pretend  that  I  am  able  to  fore> 
with  acciu-acy  the  type  of  warfare  that 
will  be  utilized  50  years  hence.  No  man 
can  predict  that. 

I  do  luiow,  however,  that  we  must  have 
men  of  vision  in  our  military  fbrces  so  that 
this  coimtry  always  will  be  equipped  with 
the  very  latest  equipment  and  weai>ons  re- 
quired to  carry  on  successful  warfare  on  the 
twentieth  century  scale. 

We  In  the  Army  Ground  Forces  are  at- 
tempting to  do  the  most  progressive  think- 
ing and  planning  possible  so  that  our  forces 
will  be  trained  and  equipped  on  the  most 
modern  scale. 

Even  though  we  are  visualizing  such  radi- 
cal departures  from  the  accepted  and  con- 
ventional Idea  of  weapons  as  the  radio-con- 
trolled guided  missile  with  e>  atomic  w.^*- 
head,  we  also  are  not  losinrc  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  any  future  war  ihe  ground  sol- 
dier will  be  needed  to  take  and  occupy  enemy 
territory  and  to  ferret  out  and  capture  the 
troops  of  our  foes. 

It  Is  my  l>elief  that  those  who  claim  that 
the  need  for  soldiers  In  an  Army  will  di- 
minish when  atomic  {>ower  is  fuly  developed 
are  short-sighted.  I  do  not  minimize  the 
deadly  effect  of  atomic  power  but  I  do  main- 
tain that  it  cannot  supplant  manpower  in 
the  final  stages  of  any  war.  This  fact  was 
clearly  illustrated  by  IncidenU  of  World 
War  II. 

During  the  campaigns  in  Italy  the  Ger- 
mans held  up  our  advance  at  Caaslno.  The 
German  defenses,  situated  as  they  were  on 
the  commanding  position  of  the  hill  on 
which  Cassino  stands,  held  ftrm.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  blast  out  the  stubborn  Kraut  the 
Air  Forces  staged  an  aerial  bombardment 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  Tons  of 
bombs  were  dropped  until  the  entire  town 
had  been  raaed.  Not  a  ws  11  was  left  stand- 
ing. Tet  when  our  troops  attempted  to  take 
the  hlU  Germans  poured  out  of  the  base- 
menta  of  the  demoli«^bed  houses  and  from 
hillside  caves,  read)  u>  do  battle. 

The  same  was  trtie  at  Hiroshima  and 
Magaaakl.  Many  lives  were  lost,  but  many 
•Be  out  of  the  bombings  without  a 
I.  Perhaps  in  the  future  underground 
shelters  will  not  protect  people  from  the 
ravages  of  an  atomic  blast.  But  we  do  know 
that  this  protection  did  save  many  In  the 
Japanese  bombings.  But  of  this  you  may  be 
sure.  Soooe  type  of  protection  will  be  de- 
vised. No  matter  how  deadly  the  weapon 
history  shows  ua  that  a  defense  has  been 
devised.  When  our  bombers  began  dropping 
block  busters  on  German  cities  they  moved 
their  Industrial  plants  underground. 

So  we  can  say  with  assurance  that  In  any 
future  wars  the  type  of  weapons  may  be  rev- 
olutionary, but  there  still  will  be  need  for 
the  ground  soldier.  He  must  take,  hold,  and 
occupy  enemy  territory.  We  cannot  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  atomic  power  or  any  other 
waapon  will  obviate  the  neceaaity  for  sol- 
€tun. 

We  of  the  armed  forces  want  the  public  to 
realize  the  need  for  an  adequate  force  to 
guarantee  our  national  security  and  through 
public  support  to  maintain  it. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  military  com- 
mitments  which  we  cannot  &hlrk. 

First  of  all:  We  see  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  oiu-  great  hope  for  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace.  But  it  cannot 
be  effective  unless  it  has  the  required  force 
to  back  up  Its  decisions.  As  a  leading  Na- 
tion in  that  organization  we  are  committed 
to  make  a  sizable  contribution  to  its  world 
police  force.  It  must  be  strong  or  the  forces 
which  have  brought  on  wars  since  the  dawn 
of  history  will  ignore  it  and  embark  upon 
paths  of  conquest  once  again. 

Second.  Is  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
In  conquered  countries  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion for  some  time  to  come.  The  forces  of 
fascism  are  not  dead.  There  Is  new  evidence 
of  th:a  fact  every  day.  If  we  are  to  stamp 
out  those  philosophies  which  support  dicta- 


tors and  their  dreams  of  ruling  the  world 
with  an  iron  hand,  we  must  keep  troops  in 
these  countries.  They  must  stay  until  the 
people  are  capable  of  self-government  and 
the  youth  has  been  educated  to  respect  the 
rights  of  free  people  and  their  desires  to 
remain  free. 

Third,  we  must  have  a  sulBcient  force  to 
maintain  our  overseas  garrisons  in  territories 
under  American  Jurisdiction,  so  that  our  in- 
terests can  be  protected. 

Fourth,  end  equal  In  importance  to  all  the 
other  listed,  is  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
in  the  continental  United  States  an  Army 
to  assure  the  security  of  the  Nation.  This 
Involves  the  provision  of  a  force  to  train  our 
reserves  and  to  assist  the  National  Gxiard  In 
Its  training  program,  and  the  constant  train- 
ing and  modernizing  of  our  Regular  Army. 

This  is  our  task  and  we  are  committed  to 
Its  accomplishment.  But  we  of  the  Army  are 
only  public  servants.  The  Army,  like  any 
other  instrumentality  of  the  Government, 
belongs  to  the  people.  The  Nation  belongs 
to  the  142,000,000  peopls  who  comprise  its 
population. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  loves 
this  country  must  be  as  interested  In  keep- 
ing It  free,  and  In  guaranteeing  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  as  the  soldiers  who  fight  to 
preserve  the  priceless  heritage  of  freedom. 

History  proves  that  national  security  Is 
essential  In  perpetuating  the  democratic  way 
of  life.  An  armed  force  adequate  to  protect 
us  from  any  aggressor  Is  the  only  sure  way 
of  guaranteeing  national  security. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  repeat  a  state- 
ment made  by  Gen.  George  C.  Marfhall,  our 
wartime  Chief  of  Staff,  on  October  23,  last 
year. 

He  said: 

"As  late  M  1937  we  might  have  convinced 
the  Axis  gangsters  of  the  complete  futility 
of  their  preparatlotu  by  simply  matching  our 
cigarette  money— using  the  term  figura- 
tively—with  expenditure*  on  national  se- 
curity. 

"I  sincerely  believe  that  If  we  had  given 
security  Its  proper  attention,  the  Axis  na- 
tions would  not  have  started  the  war.  Mil- 
lions of  men  and  women — Europeans,  Asi- 
atics, and  Americans — who  perished  in  bat- 
tle, or  by  disease,  starvation,  and  brutality  in 
the  past  5  years  might  be  alive  today  had 
we  faced  the  world  In  righteous  strength  in- 
stead of  careless  weak^ness.  The  enemy 
counted  on  us  to  go  ahead  with  our  pleas- 
ures. Ignoring  the  threat  to  our  lives  and  our 
very  freedom.  We  proved  them  wrong  but 
in  the  end  it  cost  us  a  million  casualties  and 
astronomical  stuns  of  money  to  restore  our 
security  and  rightful  position  in  the  world. 
H&d  we  not  had  allies  to  buy  us  time,  our 
own  efforts,  great  as  they  finally  were,  might 
easily  have  been  too  late." 


Whose  Coal? 
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Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Whose  Coal?"  from  the 
last  issue  of  the  United  States  News  by 
David  Lawrence,  the  editur. 

I  wish  every  Member  oi  the  House  and 
Senate  would  read  this  editorial,  and 
wish  further  that  everyone  in  this  coun- 
try who  is  interested  in  coal  and  in  the 
struggle  between  the  miners  and  tbt 


operators  could  read  it.  No  one  can  say 
that  Mr.  David  Lawrence  is  pro  this  or 
that.  In  writing  this  article,  he  was  not 
swayed  by  emotion  but  recites  the  facts 
with  the  cold  logic  of  one  who  has  studied 
the  problem  thoroughly  and  knows  some- 
thing of  its  background.  How  different 
is  Mr.  Lawrence's  reasonable  approach 
to  the  problem  from  that  of  the  editorial 
writers  in  the  large  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines who  apparently  know  nothing 
about  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of 
the  coal  industry. 

Whose  Coal? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

PUBLIC    AND    MINEKS    AS   WELL   AS    OWNERS   HAVE 
RIGHT    TO    FAIH    KEttJHN    FROM    THE    NATION'S 

COAL     MINES LEWIS      CONTINUES     FIGHT    FOR 

BETTERMENT  OF  WORKERS'  CONDITIONS  WHICH 
HAS  BEEN   GOING   ON  FOB   MANY  TEARS 

America  has  been  In  an  Irritable  mood 
because  of  the  coal  strike. 

Almost  everybody  has  been  blaming  one 
man — John  L.  Lewis— or  else  the  unions  and 
their  power  to  shut  off  the  Nation's  fuel 
supply. 

But  is  it  as  simple  as  that?  Is  it  really  a 
matter  of  one  man's  personality  or  even 
the  bargaining  power  of  a  Nation-wide  union? 
We  fall  easily  Into  the  habit  of  personalizing 
our  public  Issues  and  controversies. 

Coal  strikes  have  come  periodically  for 
many  years.  Alwajrs  there  Is  a  shut-down  or 
threat  of  It.  Always  there  Is  a  bitter  con- 
troversy, and  In  tbe  end  the  price  of  coal  Is 
raised,  the  public  pays  the  bill,  the  tmder- 
lying  Issues  are  left  unsettled,  and  everybody 
forgets  about  them  until  the  next  strike  Is 
called.  Commission  after  commission  is  ap- 
pointed. President  after  President  offers 
mediation  and  arbitration,  but  It  Is  only 
through  economic  exhaustion  of  one  side  or 
the  other  that  a  compromise  settlement  is 
customarily  compelled. 

flurely  this  is  not  the  way  for  an  intelli- 
gent democracy  to  deal  with  the  production 
of  one  of  the  most  Important  of  all  Its  natural 
resources. 

Whose  coal  is  It  that  we  burn? 

The  C3al  comes  out  of  ground  that  has 
been  bought  and  sold  or  Inherited  over  the 
years.  Ownership  has  been  r.bsolute.  Until 
recently,  an  owner  of  a  natural  resource  could 
pay  whatever  wages  he  wished  and  in£lst  on 
whatever  hours  of  work  he  pleased.  Labor 
could  take  it  or  leave  It. 

Then  came  the  unions.  Their  leaders 
fought  an  uphill  struggle.  Unionism  has 
not  t>een  enlightened  at  all  times  nor  has 
it  been  free  from  violence  as  a  means  of 
getting  its  demands  accepted.  But  gradually 
over  the  years  the  chiefs  of  the  miner's  union 
have  forced  the  pay  scale  up. 

Lewis  as  a  crusader 

None  of  the  leaders,  however,  has  succeed- 
ed in  achieving  proper  safety  laws  or  a  system 
of  compensation  for  those  maimed  or  kiUed 
in  mine  disasters.  John  L.  Lewis,  now  at  the 
peak  of  his  career,  sees  this  as  his  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  that  will  immortalize 
him  in  the  ranks  of  the  400.000  miners. 

Is  this  ambition?  Yes;  perhaps.  la  it 
something  from  which  the  leader  wUl  profit 
personally?  Not  at  aU.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  urge  that  often  comes  to  a  crusader  to 
do  something  lasting  and  beneficial  for  his 
fellow  men.  to  do  something  lasting  and  ben- 
eficial for  his  fellow  men  even  at  the  cost  of 
abuse  and  ostracism. 

But.  you  WUl  say.  Why  can't  all  these  things 
be  done  by  conference  or  by  peaceful  nego- 
tiation? Why  did  Lewis  refuse  to  talk  about 
wage  demands  until  the  principle  of  the  wel- 
fare fund  was  accepted  by  the  operating  man- 
agers? Why  did  he  allow  the  mines  to  be 
shut  down  while  the  public  health  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Nation  are  Jeopardized 
through  lack  of  fuel? 
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Miners'  plight  old  story 

These  questions  have  been  asked  again  and 
again  in  past  years  when  sericps  strikes  have 
occurred.  There  is  only  onetftraglc  answer. 
It  is  the  answer  that  has  come  through  the 
ages  when  human  beings  rebel  against  their 
lot,  Re\-olution  against  t-yraiiny  gave  birth 
to  this  Republic.  Stated  in  terms  of  the 
miners'  strike,  the  answer  is  that  by  no  other 
means  except  a  strike  that  arcuses  and  awak- 
ens tbe  entire  Nation  do  the  miners'  union 
and  John  L.  Lewis  get  attention  for  the  de- 
mands which  they  feel  are  necessaiy  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  workers. 

It  isn't  as  if  the  issue  were  new.  It  has 
been  up  frequently.  The  plight  of  tne  min- 
ers didn't  arise  overnight.  Men  have  gone 
down  into  the  coal  pits  day  after  day  for 
many  years  in  America.  They  have  lived  in 
the  darkness  of  the  underground.  With 
flickering  lights  in  their  caps,  they  have 
gropod  for  hours  every  day  to  dig  out  coal. 
They  have  breathed  the  fcul  air  of  the  mines. 
They  have  crawled  in  dampness  and  in  dust. 
And  many  of  them  e-eery  year  are  trapped  and 
crtished  by  a  cave-in  or  by  explosion  due  not 
always  to  Improper  use  of  explosives  but  to 
the  impredlctable  movements  of  a  shaken 
earth.  It  is  the  most  hazardous  occupation 
in  tbe  world.  Tet  what  of  the  families  left 
behind  when  accidents  come?  What  of  the 
anxiety  every  day  until  the  worker  returns  to 
bis  home? 

All  this  the  miner  endures  for  a  dollar  an 
hour.  In  1941  he  worked  a  7-hour  day  and  5 
days  a  week  and  made  t35  for  his  family.  In 
wartime  he  worked  7  days  and  often  as  much 
as  54  hours  a  week.  He  got  f63,  but  be 
worked  hard  for  it. 

The  miners  are  tired.  They  produced  in 
wartime  by  long  hours  the  coal  for  the  fac- 
tories that  built  our  armament  for  victory. 
Their  leader  says  the  strike  gives  them  a 
needed  rest  and  offers  at  the  aame  time  a 
chance  to  get  a  settlement  on  tbe  matter  of 
pay  as  well  as  a  welfare  fund. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  a  question  individ- 
ually. How  many  of  tis  would  do  a  miner's 
work  for  t3S  a  week  or  for  54  hotirs  at  tW? 
How  many  of  us  would  refuse  to  accept  such 
employment  at  any  price  unless  we  were  as- 
sured that  our  families  would  have  adequate 
compensation  If  anything  happened  to  us  in 
the  mines? 

The  safety  laws  of  many  of  our  States  relat- 
ing to  mining  inspection  are  a  scandal.  The 
situation  In  the  avrardlng  of  compensation 
for  Injuries  Is  no  better. 

Coal  mining  has  become  a  national  and 
not  a  State  problem.  The  miners  are  organ- 
ized nationally  and  so  are  the  owners.  Ihe 
operating  managers  collect  dues  by  the  ton 
from  their  members,  and  by  the  terms  of  a 
special  law  of  Congress  they  can  add  to  the 
sales  price  the  expenses  of  their  associations 
or  trade  bodies.  They  can  fix  prices  In  peace- 
time without  running  up  against  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  law.  They  have  certain  immu- 
nities granted  to  no  other  industry. 

Whatever  these  expenses,  the  owners  may 
add  tham  all  to  their  prices.  They,  for  the 
most  part,  are  not  conducting  their  busi- 
nesses at  a  loss.  They  are  getting  in  most 
instances  a  "fair  return."  The  public  pays 
the  bill,  and  the  public  must  Insist  on  a  fair 
return  to  the  miners,  too.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  It  takes  a  strike  to  bring  out  the  issues. 

A  fight  for  welfare  fvnd 

Nationalization  of  the  mines  would  be  a 
confession  of  defeat  on  every  side.  The  an- 
swer to  every  dlflScult  problem  Is  not  to  turn 
It  over  to  the  state.  The  Government  must 
continue,  of  course,  the  intervention  it  has 
already  begun  In  the  coal  industry,  but  it 
must  see  to  it,  by  a  system  of  regulation, 
that  the  miners  and  the  owners  do  not  dam- 
age the  Interests  of  the  public. 

It  was  argued  by  the  operating  managers 
that  John  Lewis  had  not  been  willing  for 
weeks  even  to  discuss  wages  and  hours  until 
the  welfare  fund  was  disposed  of.    The  im- 


pression was  broadcast  that  Lewis  wanted  a 
ftmd  which  he  or  the  union  could  alone  ad- 
minister. Lewis  took  the  position  that  he 
wouldn't  discuss  administration  of  the  fund 
at  all  or  anything  else  about  it  until  the 
principle  of  the  fund  was  accepted  by  the 
operators.  This  is  not  a  desirable  use  of  the 
collective-bargaining  process,  becavtte  all 
Issues  should  be  disctisscd  from  the  outset. 
Yet  it  does  indicate  the  extreme  to  which 
Lewis  felt  he  had  to  go  in  order  to  get  recog- 
nition of  the  principle. 

Coal  belongs  to  the  people 

Some  solution  whereby  the  Government 
administers  the  fund  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity, togetlier  with  operator  and  union 
representatives — as  Is  done  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act — could  be  worked  out. 

Almost  everybody  concedes  that  safety 
measures  and  an  accident  compensation  plan 
are  essential.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to 
reach  a  settlement  provided  the  mine  owners 
do  not  come  to  think  that  Government 
seizure  wins  a  strike. 

The  President  has  been  reluctant  to  seise 
the  mines  becatise  of  a  brief  that  this  might 
not  persuade  the  miners  to  go  back  to  work. 
He  has  known  for  some  time  that  when  the 
mines  were  aeiaed  he  would  have  to  aaaure 
the  workers  somehow  that  the  principle  they 
were  asking  for  would  t>e  recognized.  Tbe 
■Government  had  to  propose  a  plan  that 
would  appeal  to  tbe  miners  as  a  possible 
solution.  Por  when  they  go  back  to  work 
In  seized  mines  their  leverage,  of  ooune.  Is 
gone.  Tbelr  trust  mu«t  be  In  tlie  good  faith 
of  a  Government  which  asked  them  to  go 
back  to  work  without  a  contract.  The  2 -week 
truce  merely  postpones  but  does  not  scttie 
the  tasue. 

The  coal  underground  is  needed  by  the 
American  people  It  belongs  to  them  as 
much  as  It  does  to  any  grc'up  of  owners. 

Property  rlghU  are  sacred  only  when  those 
who  bold  them  do  not  exploit  or  tinduly 
burden  their  fellow  men. 

With  ownership,  as  well  as  with  labor,  there 
mtist  be  a  senae  of  responslbUlty.  With  Gov- 
ernment there  must  be  a  sense  of  fatmeas, 
and  always  there  must  be  good  faith.  The 
Government  must  act  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple and  with  justice  and  equity  to  all. 


OPA  Cannot  Stop  It— Face  tbe  Facti  and 
Act  Accordingly 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  John  Jones  wants  to  build  a 
home  for  his  family  he  usually  gets  the 
materials  that  go  into  it  regardless  of 
price.  When  he  wants  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  that  same  family  he  gets  it  not- 
withstanding piice.  Call  it  all  black - 
market  operations  if  you  will,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  John  Jones  will  not 
deny  himself  or  his  family  those  essen- 
tials so  long  as  they  are  actually  avail- 
able, and  they  are.  This  country  had  a 
similar  experience  in  the  days  of  pro- 
hibition and  eventually  the  situation  was 
so  ludicrous  that  the  law  was  repealed 
because  the  cure  was  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. So  OPA  will  go  the  same  way  and 
for  the  same  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  support  of  my  position, 
I  Include  herein  as  part  of  my  remarks 


a  most  Interesting  article,  by  my  friend 
and  able  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal staff,  who  had  occasion  to  investi- 
gate tbe  situation  in  Wisconsin  relating 
to  the  building  situation.  Members  will 
find  it  an  important  contribution  to  tbe 
current  discussion  of  OPA  and  the  effort 
of  its  policies  on  the  housing  problem  in 
my  State: 

LuMBca  Costs  OPA  Pi.rs  Whibkt  cb  C.*hneb 

Patnr 
(By  Frank  Sinclair) 

A  bottle  of  whisky  will  get  you  a  small 
quantity  of  lumber  in  some  of  the  country 
lumt>er  yards  in  the  counties  surrcunding 
Milwaukee. 

In  addition,  jrou'll  have  to  pay  \ht  yard  the 
Milwaukee  delivered  price  for  the  lumber — 
paying  the  trucking  fee  to  Milwaukee — l:.ut 
you'll  do  the  hauling  In  your  Uuck  or  hire 
a  truck  to  do  it  for  you. 

These  are  ways  to  charge  over  OPA  ceil- 
ings. But  with  lumber  so  aearee  th&t  the 
inventories  in  Milwaukee  yards  are  only  one- 
aeventh  of  what  they  were  before  the  war. 
the  lumber  user  doean't  care  if  he  pays  dou- 
ble for  hauling.     It's  the  lumber  he  wants. 

Whisky  isn't  the  only  lure.  Nylons,  crates 
of  canned  fruit,  must  any  kind  of  merchan- 
dise, are  Just  as  good. 

And  you're  not  to  ask  questtoos  about  OPA 
ceilings.  It's  caah  on  the  barrel  head  and 
don't  bat  an  eye  if  the  lavoloa  Is  for  an 
amount  smaller  than  you'  pay.  The  seller 
wanu  bU  bllU  tu  indicaU  that  he  auys 
Within  OPA. 

•TAKTIB  ON  MIW  CTOM 

A  Milwaukee  man  started  to  put  up  a  new 
atore  buUdtng  before  conatructlon  reatnc- 
tions  were  tightened.  He  got  the  major  por- 
tion of  his  lumber  before  the  equeeat,  but 
he  still  needed  plywood  and  S  by  41i  for  the 
Interior.  He  couldn't  get  what  he  wanted 
in  Milwaukee. 

He  visited  seven  rural  7«rds  looUng  for 
57  sheets  of  4  by  f-foot  plywood  and  tbe 
2  by  4's  before  he  got  them,  some  here,  some 
there.  In  only  one  place  was  he  charged 
within  celling  range.  When  he  had  gathered 
all  his  lumt>er.  he  figured  he  had  paid  15 
percent  over  celling— 10  percent  on  the  wood 
and  91440,  or  another  5  percent,  for  four 
bottles  of  whisky. 

"It  was  Just  a  question  of  playing  the  game 
or  getting  no  plywood  or  2  by  4"b,"  he  said. 
"I  caught  on  to  the  whisky  idea  as  I  went 
around.  In  one  place  they  said  they  had 
nothing  to  sell.  They  told  me  that  what  was 
In  sight  had  been  sold.  So  I  put  a  fifth  of 
whisky  on  the  counter  when  the  man's  back 
was  turned  and  said'  nothing.  When  he  saw 
the  whisky  I  got  some  plyvrood  right  out  of 
the  lot  that  had  been  'sold.'  but  they  charged 
me  the  haulage  to  MUwaukee.  although  my 
truck  was  right  outside.  They  said  that  their 
trucks  were  too  busy." 

On  the  2  by  4's-the  store  builder  asked  for 
select  dressed  (planed  down  I  lumber.  He 
paid  for  select,  but  half  of  what  he  got  was 
rough  and  green  and  should  have  sold 
for  less. 

"I  knew  I  paid  over  celling,  tnit  I  wasn't 
quibbling  and  I  didn't  care."  he  said.  "I  had 
been  delajred  so  long  In  opening  my  store  I 
was  desperate." 

He  said  that  a  friend  obtained  lumber  In 
the  country  on  similar  terms  by  "depositing 
two  crates  cf  canned  fruit  and  one  of  vege- 
tables. 

Such  practices  are  black  marketl'ng  How- 
ever, lumber  dealers,  contractors,  carpenters, 
architecta,  real  estate  men,  and  the  OPA  say 
that  there  la  not  much  black  market  In  Ivtm- 
ber  in  Milwaukee.  They  also  say  that  regular 
ctwtomers  get  lumljer  at  celling  In  country 
yards. 

One  yard  here  admitted  that  It  charges  for 
delivery  on  the  Job  when  tbe  buyer  hauls  the 
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lumber  from  the  yard.  To  some  degree  ceil- 
ings are  violated  by  making  short  deliveries 
and  charging  for  grades  higher  than  de- 
livered. 

Lee  K.  Beznor,  district  OPA  enforcement 
omcer.  said  that  there  Is  short  delivery  and 
upgrading  In  his  area,  but  how  much  he  does 
not  know.  Such  transactions  are  next  to 
Impossible  to  detect,  he  said. 

hakd  to  catch 

"Even  If  we  stationed  an  Investigator  at 
each  Job  to  check  deliveries.  I  doubt  If  we 
ccu'd  catch  short  delivery,"  Beznor  said.  "A 
yard  might  deliver  1.750  board  feet  with  an 
Invoice  charging  for  2.000.  evading  eel  Ing 
by  charging  for  250  feet  that  were  not  deliv- 
ered. Our  man  could  ask  the  truck  driver, 
■Where's  the  other  250  feet?"  and  he'd  be 
told.  •That's  coming  with  the  next  dellverj.' 
As  for  grades  of  lumber,  the  lumber  business 
Is  so  technical  with  so  many  different  grades 
that  even  a  carpenter  doesn't  know,  that  It 
would  be  too  difficult  to  prove  that  the  grade 
delivered  was  not  the  grade  Invoiced." 

Such  factors  make  for  loopholes  In  get- 
ting around  OPA,  Benzor  admits. 

There  are  rumors  of  black  market  trans- 
actions In  lumber  In  Milwaukee,  but  more  so 
In  northern  Wisconsin.  However,  the  repu- 
table yards  that  have  been  In  business  here 
for  years  are  given  a  clean  slate  by  those 
who  should  know. 

The  opportunity  Is  ripe  In  Milwaukee  for 
the  black  market  to  flower,  however.  The 
lumber  yards  have  86  percent  less  lumber 
now  than  at  this  time  In  1941.  Deliveries  of 
lumber  from  the  mills  are  only  half  of  nor- 
mal and  not  of  the  quality  of  prewar  days. 
At  one  yard  a  700-foot-long  shed  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  1,500.000  board  feet  of  lumber  had 
only  10,000  feet  In  It  on  Thursday.  That 
yard  is  nearly  60  freight  carloads  short  of 
deliveries  ordered  from  the  mills. 

The  lumber  that  arrives  here  is  in  such 
demand  that  It  hardly  touches  the  ground 
to  be  checked  before  It  Is  grabbed  off  and 
hauled  away.  Builders,  contractors,  farmers, 
line  the  sidetracks  snatching  for  lumber 
as  soon  as  a  car  ptills  in.  Three  .cars  that 
came  Into  one  yard  Tuesday  were  gone  b^ 
Thiusday. 

"With  a  demand  like  that."  one  retailer 
commented,  "every  yard  in  Milwaukee  that 
wanted  to  take  the  chance  could  get  $110 
for  a  thousand  feet  of  No.  1  common  di- 
mension lumber — $34  over  celling— but  they 
won't  do  It." 

Opportunity  for  black  marketing  here  Is 
obvious  also  because  the  demand  for  hous- 
ing Is  such  that  upward  of  1,000  more  homes 
could  have  been  built  this  year  were  the 
lumber  available.  And  many  of  the  people 
who  are  building  are  hounding  the  con- 
tractors to  get  the  lumber  anywhere  "and 
forget  the  price." 

Such  practices  as  are  thought  to  be  going 
on  in  Milwaukee  and  vicinity  are  only  shav- 
ings compared  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
foreat  country  of  the  North.  South  and  West. 
The  lumber  shortages  here  are  the  result  of 
black  markets  at  the  source,  or  to  OPA  regu- 
lations that  are  so  complicated  that  they 
Invite  the  tricks  of  evasion,  or  to  refusal 
of  the  lumber  mills  to  sell  until  the  Govern- 
ment gives  them  the  price  raises  that  they 
want.  Increases  granted  last  week  on  hem- 
lock, pine  and  fir  may  bring  more  lumber 
here. 

Dealers  are  "hopping  mad"  over  their  In- 
ability to  get  lumber  to  fill  the  greatest  de- 
mands In  the  Nation's  history  for  home 
building,  according  to  Don  Montgomery.  Mil- 
waukee, secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Retail 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

Portable  mills  are  operating  In  northern 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  and  getting  what 
they  want  for  their  lumber,  according  to 
Montgomery.  Such  mills  got  into  black 
marketing  In  the  South  and  their  scheme  If 
spreading  ncrthward  and  West. 


The  portable  mill  operator,  according  to 
reputable  sources,  buys  a  stand  of  timber 
from  a  farmer  or  other  owner,  paying  what- 
ever the  farmer  wants  since  there  Is  no  cell- 
ing on  such  sales.  The  operators  move  a 
donkey  engine  In,  fell  the  trees,  make  boards 
and  two  by  Tours  of  white  pine,  hemlock. 
Jack  pine  and  some  hardwood.  Then  they 
pick  up  their  machinery  and  move  else- 
where. 

SAI.ES   UAOC   AT   MUX 

Sales  are  reported  being  made  at  the  port- 
able mlil  with  cash  being  passed  under  the 
table  to  cover  the  plus  portion  of  celling 
evasion. 

Some  of  these  woodpecker  mills  claim 
that  they  are  dlstlbutors  entitled  to  the 
higher  distributor  ceilings  and  collect  it. 
OPA  caught  up  with  some  of  them  and  put 
them  through  the  wringer,  but  lumbermen 
say  the  practice  continues.  Some  of  these 
mills  are  charging  $12  a  thousand  feet  over 
celling.  It  Is  reported. 

Some  portable  mill  operators  load  trucks 
with  lumber,  start  them  out  on  the  highway 
and  sell  the  lot  wherever  a  buyer  shows  up. 
That's  easy,  for  the  luml>er  towns  are  over- 
run with  dealers,  contractors,  and  builders 
ready  to  pay  any  price.  Even  if  the  load 
sold  for  celling,  cruising  with  lumber  for 
sale  Is  an  OPA  violation,  although  for  years 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  big  mills  to  start 
a  freight  car  of  lumber  on  the  rails,  call  for 
bids  by  telegraph,  and  divert  the  car  en  route 
to  the  highest  bidder.  OPA  put  a  ban  on 
that  practice. 

Stories  of  phony  deals  to  buy  a  mill 
to  obtain  Its  output  at  above  celling  are 
common  In  the  trade.  You  own  a  mill  and 
I  want  your  production.  I  offer  to  buy  your 
$50,000  mill  for  $75,000  a  year  from  now  If 
-you  will  sell  me  all  your  output  during  the 
year  at  celling.  I  put  up  $5,000  earnest 
money,  agreeing  to  forfeit  It  to  you  If  I 
fall  to  purchase.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
I  decide  I  don't  want  your  mill  so  you  keep 
my  $5,000.  Who  can  say  that  I  paid  you 
$5.0C0  over  celling  for  lumber  since  we  signed 
papers  to  show  that  I  was  dickering  for  your 
mill? 

SOLD    IN    NEW    TORK 

Another  stunt  is  to  pay  a  $1,000  deposit 
against  future  delivery  and  forget  to  ask 
for  the  return  of  the  $1,000  when  delivery 
is  made.  The  mill  thereby  receives  more 
than  celling. 

Overpayment  on  the  side  was  confirmed  by 
a  Milwaukee  lumber  dealer  on  a  trip  to  Ore- 
gon recently.  He  had  heard  that  a  Detroit 
dealer  had  rejected  a  chance  to  buy  500.000 
feet  of  dressed  lumber  because  the  mill 
wanted  $2,000  over  ceiling  In  paper  money. 
The  Mllwaukeean  went  to  the  mill,  learned 
that  the  story  not  only  was  true  but  that  the 
mill  finally  got  $4,000  over  OPA  when  it  sold 
the  lot. 

In  Arkansas,  the  Milwaukee  dealer  said  he 
got  the  answer  to  why  he  has  been  unable 
to  get  oak  flooring  for  houses  that  have  been 
waiting  for  it  since  January  and  February. 
Some  Arkansas  mills  are  selling  oak  flooring 
for  $33  a  thousand  feet  over  celling  at  the 
mill  to  New  York  State  dealers  who  send 
trucks  for  It,  he  said. 

The  same  dealer  said  that  some  Milwaukee 
contractors  are  sending  trucks  200  to  300 
miles  north,  paying  over  celling  for  lumber. 
The  lumber  then  costs  them  slightly  over 
retail  price,  but  they  feel  they  can  afford  it 
because  they  cannot  get  enough  lumber  In 
Milwaukee  to  fill  their  needs. 

STABTS   AT  THE   MIXX 

In  Tennessee,  It  Is  reported,  one  way  to 
get  oak  flooring  is  to  bet  $200  or  so  that  the 
mill  won't  sell.  One  mill,  so  the  story  goes, 
tvtrned  down  a  $200  bet.  commenting,  "Try 
$400."  But.  naturally,  the  $400  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  price  of  the  flooring,  for  It  was 
billed  at  true  ceiling. 

Upgrading  of  lumber,  requiring  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  more  than  he  should,  goes  all 


the  way  back  to  the  mills.  Paclflc  coast  fir 
has  come  here  stamped  by  Inspectors  at 
grades  which  a  Milwaukee  dealer  says  are  too 
high.  The  consumer  pays  the  overprice  and 
everybody  Is  in  the  clear,  becavise  it  vould 
be  difficult  to  prove  misgradlng. 

Federal  Government  regulations  are  so 
complex  that  there  are  42  pages  of  prices  on 
one  grade  of  one  kind  of  wood  and  there  are 
15  species  of  wood.  Such  price  lists  Invite 
evasion  of  restrictions,  lumbermen  say. 

Lumber  yards  are  particularly  Irked  by 
several  war-generated  Federal  rules  that  are 
stUl  In  existence  although  the  original  need 
for  them  has  expired.  During  the  war.  to  dis- 
courage the  milling  of  lumber  for  houses, 
which  was  usually  about  60 -"r  of  the  mill  out- 
put, and  to  expand  production  of  sizes  for 
heavy  construction  needed  by  the  armed 
forces,  the  ceilings  were  raised  on  timbers 
and  on  crating  lumber.  They  remained 
lower  on  house  lumber.  It  was  recommended 
a  year  ago  t^at  timber  and  crating  ceilings 
be  lowered  and  the  house-lumber  production 
be  encouraged.  But  today,  the  mills  still 
get  $12  a  thousand  more  for  green  2  by  8's, 
12  by  12's,  and  so  on.  than  they  do  for  small- 
er, kiln-dried  2  by  4's.  even  though  there  la 
more  milling  and  handling  to  the  2  by  4'8 
and  board  lumbar. 

It  would  be  considered  logical  that  If  a  re- 
tail yard  received  12  by  12"s  and  made  2  by  4*8 
out  of  them.  It  could  charge  for  the  ripping 
and  dressing.  But  that's  not  always  the  case. 
If  the  yard  asks  the  buyer  whether  he  wants 
a  12  by  12  cut  into  2  by  4's,  It  cannot  charge 
for  the  work  But  If  the  buyer  asks  the  yard 
to  cut  It,  the  yard  then  may  charge.  And, 
though  no  one  knows  why.  the  celling  on 
2  by  4's  Is  around  20  percent  lower  than  on 
12  by  12s.  lumbermen  say. 

In  some  few  cases,  dressed  lumber  sells  for 
a  lower  OPA  celling  than  rough  lumber.  The 
retail  yard  that  Is  delivered  rough,  green 
lumber,  mu.st  pay  more  freight  than  for  klln- 
drled,  dressed  lumber  because  of  the  dif- 
ference In  weight.  But  the  retailer  must 
absorb  the  higher  freight  cost  and  he  does  If 
he  Is  honest.  That  makes  for  a  price  evasion 
loophole,  since  business  looks  for  a  proflt. 

The  high-class  yards  observe  these  quirks, 
but  they  then  take  care  only  of  their  long- 
time, good  customers,  and  have  no  lumber  for 
strangers.  Such  a  condition  makes  It  next 
to  Impossible  for  new  arrivals  In  the  build- 
ing game  to  get  lumber  unless  they  pttronlze 
some  form  of  black  market,  reputable  firms 
comment. 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  verj  splen- 
did address  made  by  the  distintjuished 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  on 
May  10  of  this  year  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
modore. New  York,  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Catholics  for  Human  Rights.  The 
subject  of  this  outstanding  address  was 
human  rights  in  a  world  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends  and  honored  guests,  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  today.  I 
am  especially  glad  that  I  am  privileged  to 


bring  you  greetings  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Before  leaving  Washington 
the  President  asked  me  to  extend  to  you  In 
his  name  his  appreciation  and  cordial  good 
wishes  for  the  contribution  you  are  making 
to  encourage  the  International  development 
of  safeguards  and  progressive  standards  for 
human  rights. 

It  Is  a  cause  for  deep  satisfaction  and  hope 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics for  Human  Rights — and  to  men  of  good 
will  throughout  the  world — and  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has 
set  its  hand  to  the  task  of  formulating  an 
International  bill  of  rights.  That  task.  If 
successfully  accomplished,  may  well  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  significant  achievements 
of  our  times. 

Recognition  of  human  rights,  of  the  fun- 
damental dignity  and  worth  of  the  Individ- 
ual, is.  I  believe,  one  of  the  basic  conditions 
of  a  'orld  order.  And  only  in  a  true  world 
order  will  human  rights  achieve  full  recog- 
nition and  the  human  spirit  reach  Its  full 
flowering. 

The  Implementation  of  human  rights  Is  a 
task  that  will  challenge  the  energies,  and  the 
Inventive  skill,  of  each  new  generation,  as  it 
has  challenged  each  successive  generation 
that  has  gone  before  us.  Our  Judicial  norms, 
our  political  Instrumentalities,  our  economic 
organization,  our  social  institutions,  all  play 
a  part  in  safeguarding  and  forwarding  or  in 
undermining  human  rights. 

But  prior  to  the  method  is  the  goal.  The 
first  step  In  the  achievement  of  human 
rights  Is  the  recognition  that  such  rights  ex- 
ist; the  second,  a  common  understanding  of 
what  must  be  the  scope  and  content  of  hu- 
man rights  in  the  modern  world. 

/  THE  BASIC  GOAL 

Underlying  all  formulations  of  specific  hu- 
man rights  Is  a  guiding  concept  of  the  poten- 
tialities and  the  worth  of  the  human  spirit. 
With  varying  force  this  Ideal  has  laid  Its  hold 
on  men  In  all  ages.  This  ideal  is  the  corner- 
stone of  our  Catholic  faith.  As  Catholics,  we 
have  therefore,  a  special  obligation  to  see 
that  this  ideal  becomes  and  remains  a  true 
motivating  force  for  social  and  political  ac- 
tion In  our  day.  As  Catholics,  we  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  ever  to  translate  and  re- 
translate this  guiding  concept  Into  broader 
and  deepA  understandings,  until  It  Infuses 
our  whole  outlook  and  our  whole  society. 

We  do  not  need  to  urge  upon  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  of  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Council  of  the  United  Nations  that 
they  take  a  breed  view  of  their  tasks  and 
their  responsibilities.  The  composition  of 
the  Commission  gives  full  assurance  that  the 
problems  before  It  will  not  be  approached 
narrowly  or  mechanistically.  We  do  want  to 
assure  the  members  of  that  committee  of  our 
continuing  support,  and  of  our  deep  con- 
cern for  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

The  Commission  already  has  much  to 
build  uf>on  in  tormulatlng  a  complete  In- 
ternational bill  of  rights.  The  constitutions 
of  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  recog- 
nize some  of  the  basic  rights  of  Individuals. 
In  the  United  States,  the  economic  bill  of 
rights  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Truman  to  round  out  the  political 
bill  of  righu  In  our  Constitution,  has  re- 
ceived wide  support.  The  American  nations 
have  taken  Important  steps  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  declaration  of  the  Interna- 
tional rights  and  duties  of  man.  In  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  Itself,  there  are  guides  to 
the  formulation  of  a  bill  of  rights  for  all 
peoples.  And  In  our  own  country  and 
throughout  the  world,  private  groups,  of 
every  faith,  from  every  profession  and  walk 
of  life,  have  worked  and  are  working  and 
thinking  and  formulating  their  own  Ideas  as 
to  the  essential  human  rights.  The  peoples 
of  the  world  ere  ready  to  welcome  and  eager 


to  give  meaning  to  a  bill  of  rights  that  will 
express  their  common  goals  and  aspirations. 

THE    CONTENT     OF    AN    INTERNATIONAL    BILL    OF 
RIGHTS 

I  have  no  Intention,  today  of  setting  forth 
my  personal  list  of  essential  human  rights. 
I  have  not  yet  reached  for  myself  any  final 
conclusions  as  to  what  such  a  list  should 
contain  in  detail.  I  am  sure  what  its  general 
scope  should  be.  and  on  that  point,  I  want 
to  make  a  few  general  observations. 

Historically,  the  first  rights  of  the  Individ- 
ual to  find  common  recognition  and  accept- 
ance were  what  we  now  generally  think  of 
as  civil  rights.  The  right  to  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  one's  conscience,  the 
right  to  think  and  speak  freely,  the  right  of 
assembly,  the  right  to  be  free  from  arrest 
without  cause,  the  right  to  a  fair  trial— I 
could  expand  the  list  still  further,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  agreed  that  these  are  among 
the  basic  civil  rights.  Only  through  recog- 
nition of  these  rights  can  men  live  together 
In  communities  without  violating  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  respect  for  one  another. 
There  is.  of  course,  no  sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  what  I  have  called  civil 
rights  and  any  of  the  other  essential  human 
rights.  Civil  rights  merge  imperceptibly  into 
political  rights— the  right  to  participate  In 
one's  Government,  the  right  of  free  elections 
and  again  the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly.  With  perhaps  greater  varia- 
tion In  the  specific  forms  and  methods  by 
which  they  are  Implemented,  the  political 
rights  provide  the  basis  for  men  to  act  to- 
gether, wfthout  undue  domination  6ne  of 
another. 

Finally,  and  much  more  recently,  we  have 
come  to  see  that  there  are  certain  economic 
and  social  rights  which  must  be  realized  If 
men  are  to  work  together,  and  together  create 
the  kind  of  community  in  which  human 
beings  can  fulfill  their  maximum  poten- 
tialities. The  right  to  health  and  all  that 
is  needed  for  health — food,  adequate  housing, 
medical  care,  the  right  to  employment — to 
participate  In  the  creative  work  of  the  world 
and  to  earn  a  means  of  support  for  one's 
family;  the  right  to  an  adequate  wage  and 
reasonable  conditions  of  work;  the  right  to 
freedom  of  enterprise;  the  right  to  security 
against  loss  of  Income  from  old  age,  sickness 
and  disability,  death,  or  unemployment;  the 
right  to  an  education;  the  right  to  pursue 
scientific  truth;  the  right  to  enjoy  recrea- 
tion and  to  participate  In  the  opportunities 
of  the  society  in  which  one  lives — these  also, 
I  believe,  must  find  their  place  in  our  Inter- 
national bin  of  rights. 

It  Is  Implicit  in  the  concept  of  human 
rights  that  all  of  the  essential  rights  must 
apply  equally  to  human  beings  everywhere, 
without  regard  for  race  or  color,  sex,  lan- 
guage, religion,  or  nationality. 

There  can  be.  however,  and  there  will  be 
endless  variations  in  the  way  in  which  any 
of  these  rights  are  organized  and  Imple- 
mented m  different  communities  and  among 
different  peoples.  As  we  learn  to  live  to- 
gether in  a  world  order  we  shall  need  to 
sharpen  our  Judgments  and  clarify  our 
understanding  to  recognize  the  achievements 
and  the  denials  of  human  rights  In  the  varied 
patterns  of  community  organization. 

THE  IMPtEMENTATTON  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  Implementation  of  human  rights  has 
always  Involved  both  negative  and  positive 
freedomsr-freedom  from  and  freedom  for 
certain  actions.  On  the  one  hand  the  state 
must  abstain  or  see  that  others  abstain  from 
coercion,  discrimination,  oppression.  On  the 
other  hand  the  state  must  do  or  see  that 
others  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  right  to  work,  to  health,  to  education.  I 
would  not  press  this  distinction  too  far.  In 
order  to  see  that  others  abstain  from  coer- 
cion, the  state  must  take  positive  action. 
Freedom  of  speech  means  not  only  freedom 


to  speak  one's  opinion  without  danger  of 
arrest  or  molestation:  It  means  also,  m  our 
day,  free  access  to  the  means  of  communica- 
tion and  positive  action  by  government  to 
prevent  antisocial  monopoly  and  to  assure  the 
availability  of  media  of  communication. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  It  is  clear  that  the 
Implementation  of  the  essential  economic 
and  social  rights  requires  In  our  modern 
world  a  more  sustained  cooperative  effort  and 
a  more  affirmative,  far-reaching  and  flexi- 
ble us;  of  government  than  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Implementation  of  the  basic 
civil  rights.  The  great  challenge  of  our  time* 
is  to  fl'.id  ways  of  assuring  human  beings 
everywhere  that  freedom  and  opportunity 
which  modern  icience  and  technology  have 
made  possible,  without  Jeopardising  thoM 
older  evil  and  political  freedoms  which  w« 
have  labored  and  sacrlfloed'so  bard  to  win. 
Without  underestimating  the  dUBcuitles  and 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.  I  have  faith  tbat 
mankind  can  meet  that  challenge.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  Increasingly  sure — if  we  do  not 
give  reality  to  the  economic  and  social  rights 
of  man.  cur  civil  and  political  freedoms  will 
also  be  lost. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  people  every- 
where are  ready,  increasingly,  to  use  their 
governments  as  coc^ratlve  undertakings, 
whose  function  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
individual  members  to  work  together  for 
their  mutual  good.  The  ways  In  which 
people  work  together  will  never  be  uniform 
throughout  the  world,  or  frcm  one  time  to 
another  or  for  all  purposes  within  one  coim- 
try  and  one  decade 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  drawing  on 
my  own  experience  for  illustration  of  som* 
of  the  Issues  and   problems  which  are  In- 
volved.     During    the    past    several    years.    I 
have  had  the  privilege   of  working  actively 
for  several  different  measures  which  I  believe 
are  essential  to  the  economic  rights  of  the 
American  people.     I  have  In  mind,  particu- 
larly, the  full  emplo3rment  program,  the  na- 
tional health  program,  and  the  program  for 
regional  development  throtigh  the  Missouri 
Valley  Authority.     Each  of  these  programs 
calls  for  the  development  of  new  methods  of 
working  together  toward  a  high  and  expand- 
ing level  of  national  well-being.     Each  has 
been   severely  atucked   as  Involving   exces- 
sive bureaucracy  and  Government  control — 
attacked  by  those  who  do  not  want  to  see 
any  change  In  the  existing  order  of  things. 
To  each  of  these  programs  has  come  Increas- 
ing support  from  the  people  when  they  un- 
derstood the  positive  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  measures. 

In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  first  time  accepted 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  employment  and  the  full  utUlEatlon 
of  oiu-  resources  In  the  interests  of  all  the 
people.  In  the  annual  economic  report  of 
the  President  to  Congress,  the  act  sets  up  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  general  goal  of  full 
employment  can  be  transfated  into  more  spe- 
cific goals  and  by  which  our  actual  progress 
toward  the  general  and  the  specific  goals  can 
be  evaluated  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  American  people. 
The  establishment  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
Congress  to  consider  this  report  is  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  Improved  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  Congress.  The  Em- 
ployment Act  was  adopted  as  the  policy  of 
our  Government  because  the  people  mad* 
clear  their  support  for  positive  and  con- 
structive cooperative  action  for  tbe  genefal 
welfare. 

The  national  health  program  set  forth  by 
President  Truman  last  November  and  ex- 
pressed in  legislative  form  by  the  National 
Health  Act,  8.  1606,  which  Senator  Wacneb 
and  1  introduced  In  the  Senate  and  which 
Representative  Dingell  Introduced  In  the 
House,  rests  firmly  for  its  Justification  on  the 
conviction  that  the  right  to  adcquat«  medi- 
cal care  and  the  opportunity  to  achieve  and 
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enjoy  Rocd  health  are  among  the  essential 
rights  which  ought  to  be  assured  to  every 
American  citizen.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
only  effective  method  of  assuring  such  rights 
Is  through  national  action.  Our  bill  pro- 
poses all  necessary  Federal  financial  aid  to 
the  States  to  strengthen  and  improve  existing 
rcmmunlty-wlde  State  and  local  publlc- 
heatth  measures,  programs  for  the  care  of 
mothers,  children,  and  needy  persons,  and 
provision  for  prepayment  of  the  costs  of  per- 
sonal health  services  through  the  expansion 
of  our  present  national  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' Insurance  system. 

The  nature  of  the  misrepresentations  and 
false  statements  that  have  been  made  abcut 
our  bill  by  the  most  vociferous  of  iU  oppon- 
ents Is  instructive.  They  are  all  designed 
to  play  upon  the  fears — the  legitimate  fears — 
of  too  much  Government  control,  of  that  kind 
of  governmental  Interference  against  which 
the  older  Bill  of  Rights  attempts  to  protect 
us.  Much  of  the  argument  rests  on  nothing 
marc  than  name  calliiig.  labeling  the  program 
■odallstic  or  communistic.  Much  is  based 
on  outright  misrepresentation  and  misread- 
ing of  the  bill. 

Health  insurance  Is  primarily  a  method  of 
paying  for  medical  care,  drawing  on  the  re- 
fourees  of  all  workers  and  of  the  entire  com- 
munity to  pay  for  medical  care  for  those  who 
netd  It.  Under  health  insurance  the  respon- 
sibility for  medical  practice  continues  to 
remain  essentially  with  the  medical  profes- 
•toA.  The  individual  doctors  will  decide 
whether  or  not  to  participate  under  the  in- 
surance system,  and  if  they  do  participate, 
what  hours  they  will  keep,  whether  they 
should  work  as  individuals  or  in  groups,  the 
method  by  which  they,want  to  be  paid.  and. 
above  all.  they  will  decide  the  nature  of  the 
medical  advice  and  treatment  they  give  their 
patients. 

Health  Insurance  la  an  excellent  example 
of  the  freedom  that  can  be  achieved  only 
when  the  people  work  together  through  their 
Government.  All  too  many  of  our  people 
today  go  without  needed  medical  care  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  means  to  pay 
and  win  not  accept  or  cannot  get  charity, 
or  because  they  live  In  communities  that 
lack  hospitals,  and  laboratories  and  doctors. 
A  national  health  insurance  program  would, 
for  the  first  time,  bring  to  millions  of  people 
acceaa  to  adequate  modem  medical  care:  It 
would  bring  to  all  our  people  freedom  from 
the  crushing  financial  burden  of  medical 
costs  and  the  fear  of  such  costs. 

I  would  t)e  the  first  to  urge  that  In  set- 
ting up  a  national  health  insurance  system, 
w«  Incorporate  every  possible  safeguard 
against  arbitrary  use  of  power  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  program.  I  think  our 
bill  does  contain  adequate  safeguards,  prin- 
cipally In  the  clearly  specified  guiding  prin- 
ciples and  policies  for  administration,  and  in 
the  provisions  for  strong  advisory  councils 
at  every  level  of,  administration.  Senator 
WacMxs  and  I  have  from  the  beginning  in- 
dicated our  willingness  to  consider  all  con- 
structive suggestions  to  further  Improve  the 
program  or  to  safeguard  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purposes.  But  we  stand  firm  against 
any  proposals  that  would  jeopardize  the 
larger  freedom — the  freedom  of  the  American 
people  to  have  access  to  adequate  medical 
care — through  false  respect  for  the  outward 
forms  of  older  freedoms  or  lip  service  to 
shiblxdeths. 

AN    DrmtNATIONAL    BOX    OF    BIGHTS 

Let  me  come  back.  now.  to  the  question 
that  immediately  concerns  tis  today — an  tn- 
ternatloual  bill  of  rights.  Why  Is  the  de- 
T«la|XD«nt  of  such  a  charter  so  important? 
¥rtay  te  It  worthy— as  I  t>elieve  It  is — of  the 
most  careful  and  earnest  attention  of  the 
leaders  of  thought  in  every  country? 

If  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  to  draw 
closer  together  and  not  again  be  torn  apart 


In  suicidal  war.  they  must  have  a  common 
goal,  a  common  set  of  basic  values.  It  is  not 
essential  that  we  all  move  toward  that  goal 
in  tlie  same  way  or  by  the  same  methods;  it 
is  not  essential  that  we  all  place  the  same 
relative  weight  on  particular  values.  But  no 
community— whether  It  be  local  or  world- 
wide— can  exist  without  the  binding  force 
of  some  common  understanding  of  purposes 
and  goals. 

An  international  bill  of  human  rights  can 
state  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  in  a  way  which  makes  clear  their  unity 
cf  basic  purpose.  By  Including  within  its 
scope  all  the  essential  human  rights,  such  an 
international  charter  can  strengthen  the  re- 
solve of  the  people  of  all  nations  to  act  af- 
firmatively and  constructively  to  achieve 
their  goals.  It  would  be  my  further  hope 
tha<  all  or  parts  of  such  a  bill  of  rights  would 
be  incorporated  Immediately  In  the  constitu- 
tions cf  all  the  nations,  and  Implemented  by 
national  action.  Some  might  be  imme- 
diately embodied  in  conventions  which  would 
have  the  force  of  international  law.  What 
further  international  sanctions  shculd  and 
can  now  be  given  to  the  United  Nations  to 
see  that  the  essential  rights  of  man  are  in 
fact  assured  to  all  men  is  a  question  on  which 
we  do  not  need  to  agree  at  this  time. 

I  am  sure  none  of  us  Is  so  complacent  as 
to  assume  that  the  mere  enunciation  of  an 
International  bill  of  rights  will  bring  those 
rights  into  effect.  Perhaps  the  Ideal  toward 
which  cuch  a  bill  of  rights  would  point  can 
never  be  perfectly  attained.  The  challenge 
of  the  ideal  will  nevertheless  be  there  to  in- 
spire the  constant  efforts  which  are  neces- 
sary even  to  approach  the  goal. 

We  in  this  country  are  well  aware  that  our 
own  bill  of  rights  has  never  been  fully  ap- 
plied. Tet  I  think  no  one  would  questioh 
that  it  has  been  not  only  a  guide,  but  an  ef- 
fective instrument  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  a 
society  of  freemen.  I  personally  hope  that 
an  international  bill  of  rights  will  In  time 
become  the  basis  for  international  law. 
Whether  or  not  it  can  do  so — whether  or  not 
we  can  achieve  a  stable  world  order — may  de- 
pend on  the  brightness  and  the  compelling 
power  of  the  goals  which  a  bill  of  htmaan 
rights  sets  for  mankind. 


The  Take-It-Easy  Progranr  for  Accident 
PrevcntioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KXNTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  13th  of  May  there  was  in- 
augurated a  campaign  called  the  take- 
it-easy  campaign,  calculated  to  bring 
about  safety  in  traffic  in  the  United 
States.  In  connection  with  that  pro- 
gram the  President  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lou  E.  Holland,  chairman  of  the 
traffic  safety  committee  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  to  which  the 
President  made  a  reply.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hol- 
land to  the  President  and  the  President's 
reply,  together  with  a  communication  by 
Mr.  Russel  E.  Singer,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Automobile  Association,  on 
the  S2.me  subject,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 


There  beinp  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amebican  Automobh-e  Association. 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  10,  1946, 

President  Truman  heartily  endorses  Take 
It  Easy  program.     Copy  cf  his  letter  enclosed. 

With  our  Take  It  Easy  program  scheduled 
to  be  launched  on  Monday.  May  13.  we  are 
now  happy  to  Inform  you  that  President 
Truman  has  given  his  hearty  approval  to  the 
activity  to  be  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association  and  Its 
afiiliated  clubs. 

Said  the  President:  ; 

"I  most  heartily  commend  the  cbjectlvps 
of  your  Take  It  Easy  traffic  safety  program. 
It  i.s  well  designed  to  focus  attention  on  the 
importance  of  the  responsibility  of  the  In- 
dividual. Your  organization  is  'setting  an 
example  and  setting  a  goal  for  Its  memjsers 
which  could  be  widely  followed,  and  ilth 
great  profit  to  the  cause  of  safety  with  which 
w?  are  all  so  gravely  concerned  at  this  time." 

President  Truman's  letter  endorsing  the 
program  will  be  released  for  national  pub- 
licity on  Monday,  so  while  we  want  you  to 
have  It,  we  strongly  caution  you  not  to  make 
It  public  before  that  time. 

The  President's  letter,  under  date  of  May 
9,  was  In  answer  to  one  addressed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Lou  Holland,  chaim^an  cf  the  AAA 
traffic  safety  committee.  Copies  of  both 
letters  are  enclosed  herewith.  I 

Russell  E.  Singer,    ' 
General  Manager. 

American  Automobile  Association,    j 

Washington,  D.  C.  AprU  18,  1946. 
Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman, 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  President:  Ever  since  traffic 
accidents  began  an  upward  course  following 
removal  of  driving  restrictions  several  months 
ago.  the  American  Automobile  AssccUitlon 
has  l)een  studying  ways  and  means  of  meet- 
ing this  problem,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  implementing  and  energizing  recommen- 
dations and  proposals  that  will  result  from 
the  President's  Highway  Safety  Conference 
you  have  called  to  meet  here  In  Washington, 
May  8.  9.  and  10. 

As  chairman  of  the  AAA's  Traffic  Safety 
Committee,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  to 
you  that  on  May  13  next,  the  AAA  and  its 
affiliated  motor  clubs  throughout  the  country 
wiU  launch  a  special  intensive  and  cosrdi- 
nated  safety  effort.  This  will  be  over  and 
above  the  regular  traffic  and  safety  activities 
carried  on  by  this  organization. 

Using  as  its  theme  the  parting  salutation  so 
popular  in  the  armed  services — Take  It 
Easy — the  AAA's  program  Is  designed  to 
mobilize  its  one-and-a-half  million  members 
under  the  banner  of  traffic  safety,  arit'  to 
carry  a  message  stressing  the  need  for  Indi- 
vidual cooperation  to  every  man  and  woman 
who  drives  or  walks  In  the  traffic  lanes.  With- 
out such  Individual  cooperation,  no  safety 
program,  however  soundly  conceived,  can  pro- 
duce the  desired  results.  Our  facilities  are 
such  that  we  can  carry  this  message  down  to 
the  crossroads  and  grass  roots  of  America. 

As  a  cooperative  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
automobile  clubs  throughout  the  lancji.  we 
are  hopeful  that  It  will  prove  to  be  an  l^ffec- 
■tive  implementation  of  the  technique^  and 
procedures  to  be  worked  out  at  the  forthcom- 
ing conference  and  that  it  will  fce  a  major 
contribution  toward  the  great  goal  of  saving 
lives  and  property  on  the  Nation's  street*  and 
highways.  ' 

Yours  very  sincerely.  I 

Lou  E.  Holland. 
Chairman,  Traffic  Safety  Commitllfie. 


The  White  House, 

May  9.  1946. 
Mr.  Lotj  E.  Holland. 

Chairman,  Traffic  Safety  Committee, 
American    Automobile    Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Holland:   It  Is  encouraging  to 
have  your  letter  of  April  18.     The  American 
Automobile  Association  can  have  a  far-reach- 
ing influence  in  implementing  and  energiz- 
ing the  recommendations  and  proposals  that 
will   come  out  of  the   President's  Highway 
Safety  Conference,  the  sessions  of  which  are 
being  currently  held  In  Washington. 

What  we  must  have  is  Nation-wide  coopera- 
tion in  an  Intensive  and  coordinated  safety 
effort.  The  fact  tha'  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association  and  its  affiliated  clubs  are 
launching  such  a  campaign  Immediately 
following  the  conference,  over  and  above  your 
regular  traffic  and  safety  activities,  augurs 
well  for  the  success  of  the  effort. 

I  most  heartily  commend  the  objectives  of 
your  Take  It  Easy  traffic  safety  program.  It 
is  well  designed  to  focus  attention  on  the  Im- 
portance of  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Your  organization  is  setting  an  ex- 
ample and  setting  a  goal  for  Ito  members 
which  could  be  widely  followed,  and  with 
great  profit  to  the  cause  of  safety  with  which 
we  are  all  so  gravely  concerned  at  this  time. 
Very  sincerly  yours. 

H.\RRT  S,  Truman. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) .  1946 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Seaway  Opponent  Is  Far  From 
the  Truth,"  from  the  Detroit  News  of 
May  10.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SEAWAY  OPPONENT  IS  FAR  FROM  THE  TRtTTH 

Tom  McGrath.  hired  spokesman  of  an  or- 
ganization oppKWing  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, said  in  a  debate  b3fore  the  Detroit  En- 
gineering Society- 

"Advocates  of  the  project  paint  far  too  rosy 
a  picture  of  the  good  It  will  do  and  far  too 
little  of  the  harm. " 

This  of  a  project  that  would  open  the 
Great  Lakes  to  ocean  shipping  and  make  of 
their  shores.  In  ^ect,  a  fourth  American 
seacoast. 

The  picture  Is  rosy  enough.  In  truth,  that 
seven  successive  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  urged  the  project  to  Congress, 
being  fully  advised  by  repeated  economic 
surveys  of   what  it  means  to  America. 

Mr.  McGrath's  picturing  it  as  something 
novel,  which  has  been  sprung  on  an  unsus- 
pecting country,  is  typical  of  the  propa- 
ganda technique,  throughout,  of  its  oppo- 
nents. This  has  been  similar  to  the  Hitler 
technique  of  the  big  lie.  The  Interests  fight- 
ing the  seaway  hare  adopted  the  technique  of 
the  many  big  lies. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

"The  channel  will  be  much  too  narrow  for 
the  fleets  of  merchant  ships  we  are  told  will 
sail  into  the  Great  Lakes." 

Tlie  truth  Is  that  most  of  the  channel  will 
be  open  water,  no  aiore  difficult  to  navigate 


than  the  oceans.  The  channels  nowhere 
will  be  narrower  than  present  Great  Lakes 
channels,  which  carry,  year  after  year,  more 
commerce  than  the  total  sea-borne  foreign 
commerce  of  the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  McGrath  said: 

"We  are  told  about  how  It  will  benefit  the 
agricultural  interests  by  furni.'hing  cheap 
transportation  for  the  export  of  grains.  But 
actually,  in  recent  years,  not  moie  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  American  wheat  was  ex- 
ported at  all." 

In  picking  his  recent  years,  Mr.  McGrath. 
It  happens,  chose  war  years,  when  grain.  If 
shipped  Et  all.  was  shipped  as  flour  to  save 
cargo  space.  In  the  five  prewar  years  ex- 
ports averaged  8  percent  of  the  American 
crop,  which  was  enough,  apart  from  Gov- 
ernment subsidies,  to  fix  the  price  of  the 
crop. 

The  truth  about  the  seaway  is  wonderful. 
The  lies  circulated  by  the  interests  that  fight 
it  are.  In  their  way.  almost  more  so. 


TowDsend  Plan  the  Great  Emancipator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUov.ing  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  by  the  District 
Townsend  Convention  held  in  East  St. 
Louis  recently: 

TOWNSEND    PLAN    THE    GREAT    EMANCIPATOR 

District  Townsend  Convention  held  in  East 
St.  Louis.  Sunday,  May  12,  1£46.  Odd  Fel- 
lows Hall,  St.  Louis  Avenue  and  Seventh 
Street;  at  such  meeting  the  following  reso- 
lution was  presented: 

"Whereas  our  Nation  is  now  imdergolng  an 
unprecedented  experience,  all  because — as  we 
believe — the  result  of  a  confiict  between  capl- 
tal  and  labor,  strikes,  lock-outs,  ill-will,  self- 
ishness, and  greed;  last  but  not  least,  lack 
of  purchasing  power  by  the  common  people, 
the  Townsend  plan  will  prove  the  great 
emancipator:  President  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
September  1862,  while  the  Civil  War  was  on. 
Issued  his  great  Emancipation  Proclamation 
which  made  free  American  citizens  of 
3,000.000  slaves.  What  rejoicing?  When  our 
Congress  passes  the  two  Townsend  bills  (H. 
R.  2229  and  2230)  1,000,000,  iipproximately, 
aged  men  and  women  who  aLr-i  now  in  poor 
houses,  Maine  to  California,  will  be  emanci- 
pated, and  will  be  enabled  to  live  In  homes 
of  their  own.  What  rejoicing?  The  mil- 
lions— aged — now  living — trying  to  live — on 
the  small  pension  of  the  socisi  security  and 
State  old-age  allowance  will  a:.6o  be  emanci- 
pated. The  millions  who  are  or  will  be  unem- 
ployed— because  of  machines— will  likewise 
be  emancipated  from  iwemployment  because 
the  Townsend  plan  will  retire  workers  at  60, 
thus  enabling  workers  under  (10  to  have  em- 
ployment. 

"Resolved,  That  the  very  day  that  Congress 
puts  the  Townsend  plan  IntC'  effect  and  Is 
approved  by  the  PresidMit  that  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Townsend  issue  his  emanciiHition  procla- 
mation and  send  it  broadcast  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  call  upon  Town.'^endites  every- 
where to  consider  it  a  day  of  Jubilee  and 
have  celebrations,  preferably  In  ch\irchea, 
making  it  not  only  a  day  of  jubUatlon  but 
a  Townsend  thanksgiving  day. 
.  "Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
tipon  our  records  and  the  president-secre- 
tary send  a  copy  to  President  Harry  Truman, 


Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas,  Senator  C.  Wayland 
Brooks,  Congresswoman  at  Large  BmUy  Taft 
Douglas,  and  Congressman  Melvin  Price,  all 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 
"RespectfuUy  submitted. 

Frank  C.  Smith  " 
The    foregoing   resolution   was   presented, 
read,  and  on  motion,  duly  adopted  by  a  unan- 
imous and  rising  vote,  this  12th  dfey  of  May. 
1£46. 

J.  A.  WMrmn. 

President. 
E.  L.  LuRTz. 

Vtce  President. 

JAMSB   W.   REOrtAMM. 

Secretarf. 
W.   C.  WnrucH. 

Treasurer, 


Floundering 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 

Friday.  May  17.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  citizens  have  worked  hard 
during  the  war  years.  They  were  willing 
to  deny  themselves  the  luxuries  and  to 
skimp  and  sacrifice.  Now  it  seems  times 
are  tighter  than  ever  on  the  common 
man.  The  wealthy  can  buy  in  the  black 
market  while  the  average  person  is 
forced  either  to  pay  excessive  black  mar- 
ket prices  or  do  without. 

While  New  Dealers  expend  millions  for 
propaganda  teUing  the  people  how  many 
more  dollars  they  have  in  1946  as  com- 
pared with  some  other  year,  still  we  are 
confused  and  dissatisfied.  The  farmer 
protests  because  he  cannot  convert 
money,  if  he  has  any.  into  sorely  needed 
machinery,  hire  an  extra  hand  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  or  buy  corn  or  other  feed 
for  poultry,  pigs,  lambs,  calves,  and  so 
forth.  He  is  unable  to  plan  ahead 
because  he  never  knows  what  new  policy 
the  Government  may  announce.  Thus 
because  of  uncertainty  of  future  profits, 
he  curtails  production. 

The  wage  earner  protests  the  111  effects 
of  unsound  economic  practices  by  strik- 
ing. He  is  getting  more  money  than  ever 
before,  but  he,  too,  cannot  convert  it  into 
the  things  he  wants  and  needs.  The  high 
wages  will  not  buy  the  clothing,  food,  and 
shelter  for  self  and  family.  So  while  he 
strikes  for  more  money,  really  this  is  only 
his  way  of  remonstrating  against  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation.  He  has  a  right  so  to  do 
either  individually  or  collectively. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
once  having  issued  too  much  bogus 
money,  as  we  attempt  to  do  the  impos- 
sible by  trying  to  borrow  and  spend  our 
way  to  prosperity,  we  must  now  put  the 
blame  where  it  belongs  rather  than  call 
each  other  such  bad  names  as  "selfish." 
"greedy."  "royalists,"  and  so  forth.  La- 
bor legislation  regulating  strikes  is  need- 
ed and  long  overdue,  but  it  alone  will  not 
prevent  strikes.  More  important  is  to 
correct  our  principal  siij.  that  of  con- 
tinuing to  feed  inflation  by  spending 
more  than  we  take  in.  The  spendthrift 
administration  plus  artiflcially  created 
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shortatres  and  strangiilation  of  produc- 
tion under  the  guise  of  price  control  con- 
stitute the  real  menace  and  the  chief 
source  of  trouble.  Until  we  stop  these 
unsound  economic  practices  and  adopt 
an  economy  of  abundance  rather  than 
one  of  scarcity,  there  will  be  continued 
social  dissensions.  We  may  expect 
strikes  and  more  strikes  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  stagnation  and  paralysis  until  we 
return  to  gold  wages  instead  of  watered 
wages  for  our  workingmen. 

Would  we  not  be  wise  to  face  the  issue 
frankly  and  opening,  candidly  admitting 
that  due  to  unsound  financing  over  the 
years  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves 
dreaded  inflation.  Unless  we  can  agree 
at  this  point  in  our  thinking,  I  am  afraid 
the  whole  affair  will  have  to  run  its 
course.  To  rely  upon  governmental  ar- 
tificialities and  surface  remedies  may 
cause  us  to  miss  the  boat.  With  such 
floundering  rational  solution  could  be 
only  accidental. 


Tkc  Law  and  Mr.  Lewis 


AmeiHiinent  of  the  Railroad  Returemcnt 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERKELEY  L  BUNKER 

or  KEVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17.  1946 

Mr.  BUNKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  1362. 
amending  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
has  been  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
many  long  months.  Several  days  ago  the 
Members  'oegan  to  get  apprehensive  about 
the  outcome  of  this  legislation.  With 
this  session  of  Congress  drawing  to  a 
clo.se,  little  time  was  left  for  action. 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Neely] 
filed  a  petition  on  the  Speakers  desk  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Two  hundred 
and  eighteen  Members  of  the  House 
signed  the  petition. 

Last  week  the  committee  reported  out 
a  much  revised  and  amended  version  of 
H.  R.  1362.  The  bill  the  committee  re- 
ported out  is  not  satisfactory  to  railroad 
labor,  nor  to  many  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  substitute  the 
committee  revised  bill  for  H.  R.  1362. 
%Vhen  this  attempt  is  made  on  the  floor. 
I  hope  Members  of  the  House  will  rally 
to  the  support  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio  [Mr.  CrossbrI.  who 
has  led  the  fight  for  this  important  legis- 
lation, rote  down  the  committee  bill  and 
the  committee  amendments,  then  pass 
H.  R  1362  as  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Railway  Labor  Executive 
Association. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  The 
railrcad  emplojrees  of  America  are  en- 
titled to  a  liberalization  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  any  group  in  this  country  greater 
than  the  Government?  We  are  witness- 
ing strange  events  these  days. "  When  it 
is  possible  for  groups,  singly  or  in  con- 
cert, to  stop  the  business  life  in  this 
country  and  go  unchallenged,  it  is  time 
that  something  was  done  about  it. 
Friends  of  labor  are  alarmed  about  our 
national  situation.  We  profess  that  we 
have  the  power  and  ability  to  save  the 
world,  yet  we  cannot  save  ourselves.  Be- 
fore we  can  exercise  world  leadership  it 
will  be  necessary  to  put  our  own  house 
in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  May  15: 

THE   LAW   AND   MS.    LTWIS 

It  Is  clear  from  the  examples  of  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Petrillo,  In  wbose  company  Mr. 
Whitney  may  soon  be  found,  that  our  union 
satraps  have  It  in  their  pxjwer  to  hold  the 
Nation  up  to  ransom  and  are  not  above  using 
It.  This  is  a  revolutionary  development. 
And  the  Issue  must  soon  be  faced  by  Con- 
gress unless  it  wishes  to  recognize  rival  gov- 
ernments by  default.  In  the  meantime,  the 
search  for  powers  to  check  these  manifesta- 
tions of  governmental  usurpation  is  engag- 
ing men  Who  feel  that  oiu-  basic  institutions 
are  imperiled  by  the  new  development.  A 
clue  may  possibly  be  found  in  Mr.  Lewis' 
hurried  declaration  of  a  12-day  truce  on  the 
very  heels  of  Mr.  Hannegan's  embargo  on 
parcel-post  shipments.  "No  contract,  no 
work. "  has  hitherto  been  the  miners'  slogan. 
Tet  Mr.  Lewis  has  sent  them  back  to  work 
while  he  is  negotiating  a  contract,  and  the 
action  is  so  unlike  him  that  one  feels  Justi- 
fied in  thinking  that  the  Hannegan  step  was 
responsible  for  it. 

To  have  been  adjudged  responsible  for  the 
embargo  on  parcel-post  shipments  would 
have  brought  Mr.  Lewis  within  the  pale  of 
the  law  on  the  grounds  of  Interference  with 
the  malls.  We  don't  know,  however,  whether 
any  such  case  could  be  sustained.  But  the 
pertinent  statute  may  be  cited.  Section  324 
of  the  Criminal  Code  says  that  "whoever 
shall  knowingly  and  willfully  obstruct  or 
retard  passage  of  mall"  Is  criminally  liable. 
To  be  sxire,  Mr.  Lewis  could  have  pleaded 
that  "knowingly  or  willfully"  could  not  be 
applied  to  him.  What  he  had  done  was 
within  the  law,  and  Interference  with  the 
malls  was  only  an  incidental  consequence 
of  it. 

"Incidental,"  however,  doe^  not  gibe  with 
common  sense.  Back  on  April  1  Mr.  Lewis 
knew  that  Interference  would  be  the  Inevit- 
able consequence  of  his  walk-out,  and  that, 
whether  or  no  such  an  interference  was 
actionable  as  interference,  it  must  have  led 
to  some  action  against  him  or  his  cause  by 
a  government  which  is  specifically  charged 
with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  highways  of 
Interstate  commerce  free  from  obstruction. 

Maybe  the  Government  would  have  chosen 
the  path  of  Injunction  in  trying  to  perform 
this  duty.  Injunctions  in  the  same  cause 
have  been  issued  before,  though  they  ante- 
date the  Norris-LaOuardla  Act.  which  sub- 
jected the  injunction  process  in  labor  dls- 
patea    to   restriction.     But   the   Morrls-La- 


Guardla  Act  Is  not  a  model  of  explicitness. 
Accordingly  the  old  cases  have  an  interest 
which  has  been  revived  by  the  Lewis  hold- 
up. In  1919.  for  instance,  there  was  the 
case  of  the  United  SUtes  against  Hayes.  In 
which  specified  officers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  were  ordered  not  to  distribute  strike 
benefiU  to  mine  workers  In  the  bituminotis 
coal  fields.  No  opinion  was  written,  but 
writers  on  the  law  have  held  that  the  courts 
were  within  their  power  on  several  grour.ds, 
one  of  which  was  the  need  to  safeguard  Fed- 
eral property  rights  In  the  mails,  which  had 
been  incidentally  interfered  with  in  the  situa- 
tion producing  the  injunction.  Of  course, 
the  law  itself  has  been  shown  to  be  deficient 
in  coping  with  the  power-drunk  dictators  In 
our  midst,  with  their  arrogatlon  to  them- 
selves of  powers  of  government,  including, 
recently  the  power  to  tax.  This  is  an  isjsue 
that  waits  at  the  door  of  Congress. 


Congress  and  Price  Gmtrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHUiETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVE^ 

Friday,  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Friday,  April  19,  1946: 

CONGRESS    AND    PRICE    CONTROL 

It  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  the 
amendments  piled  on  so  lavishly  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  extending  price 
control  were  all  well  considered.  But  most 
of  them,  if  not  right  In  detail,  were  right  In 
principle.  Price  control  is  at  best  a  second- 
ary and  transitional  weapon  against  inflation. 
It  has  in  many  cases  already  outlived  its 
usefulness.  It  deals  with  the  sj^ptoms  and 
consequences  of  Inflation,  not  with  Its  causes. 

Those  who  have  been  in  direct  control  of 
OPA  have  failed  to  recognize  this  fact.  They 
have  talked  and  acted  as  If  price  control 
were  the  central  or  sole  method  of  combat- 
ing Inflation.  They  have  failed  to  recognize 
its  obvious  effects  in  intensifying  or  prolong- 
ing shortages.  They  have  failed  to  see  aiay 
danger  to  a  free  economy  in  placing  the  fate 
of  every  indtistry  and  firm  at  the  mercy  of 
administrative  decision. 

They  failed  utterly  to  acknowledge  that  tlae 
whole  problem  they  had  to  solve  changi?d 
completely  last  August,  when  Japan  capitu- 
lated. It  was  then  no  longer  fiecessary  to 
restrict  and  discourage  civilian  production 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  speed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  a  reconversion  to  civilian  output. 
But  the  ofBcial  price  controllers  continued 
to  put  more  emphasis  on  prices  than  on  pwro- 
ductlon.  They  failed  to  recognize  that  the 
time  had  come  to  taper  off  price  control  in 
an  orderly  manner.  They  professed,  it  is 
true,  not  to  wish  to  continue  price  control 
"a  day  longer  than  was  necessary."  They 
promised  to  remove  controls  "as  soon  is 
supply  comes  Into  balance  with  demand." 
But  they  forgot  that  supply  comes  into  bal-  ' 
ance  with  demand  only  at  a  price,  and  that  it 
was  within  the  power  of  OPA  under  this 
formtila  to  perpetuate  the  supposed  need  for 
Itself. 

They  failed.  In  short,  to  give  Congress 
any  clear  standards  for  decontrol.  On  the 
contrary,  the  President  and  Mr.  Bowles  esked 
for  the  extension  of  OPA  for  another  year 
•"without  amendment."  When  it  became 
Clear  that  Congress  could  not  in  peacetime 
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reasonably  be  expected  to  give  the  Executive 
the  same  blanket  powers  over  prices  and 
wages  that  were  embodied  In  the  wartime 
stabilization  acts,  this  was  changed  to  a  re- 
quest to  extend  price  control  "without  crip- 
pling amendments."  But  so  far  as  OPA  was 
concerned  this  second  phrase  seemed  to  mean 
the  same  as  the  first;  for  that  agency  objected 
to  every  amendment  proposed  to  limit  or 
taper  off  its  purely  discretionary  powers. 

Congress  was  therefore  compelled  to  draft 
tapering-off  amendments  without  guidance 
from  OPA.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do 
a  perfect  Job.  Indeed,  in  this  particular  task. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  such  thing 
as  a  perfect  Job  Is  even  theoretically  con- 
ceivable. But  If  some  of  the  House's  main 
amendments  are  dubious  in  detail,  they  are 
nonetheless  right  in  principle.  There  Is  a 
psychological  advantage,  for  example.  In  ex- 
tending OPA  for  only  9  months,  instead  of 
for  another  full  year.  It  puts  OPA  more 
clearly  on  notice  that  it  cannot  expect  an 
Indefinite  series  of  annual  renewals  and  that 
it  had  better  prepare  this  time  for  its  own 
liquidation. 

The  House  was  right,  again,  in  seeking  to 
taper  off  the  subsidy  program,  beginning  im- 
mediately. The  method  It  proposes  may  not 
be  the  best  one  possible,  but  the  House  was 
right  in  sensing  the  dangerous  and  infiatlon- 
ary  nature  of  subsidies,  which  OPA  authori- 
ties have  been  expanding  instead  of  contract- 
ing. The  House  may  not  have  the  perfect 
formula,  once  more,  In  requiring  OPA  to  lift 
price  ceilings  from  a  commodity  when  its 
annual  production  rate  equals  that  from 
July  1,  1940.  to  June  30.  1941.  But  some 
definite,  reasonably  attainable  standard  for 
releasing  controls  automatically  from  one 
commodity  after  another  had  to  be  found; 
experience  shewed  that  Congress  could  not 
rely  on  mere  administrative  discretion.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see.  finally,  how  the  amendment 
that  OPA  must  price  goods  to  yield  cost  plus 
a  reasonable  profit  will  work  out;  but  the 
OPA's  own  formula  has  t>een  In  many  cases 
so  Inflexible  and  indifferent  to  producers' 
problems  that  some  congressional  compul- 
/  slon  on  OPA  to  act  more  liberally  was 
thought  necessary. 

The  Senate,  let  us  hope,  will  consider  these 
problems  more  carefully,  to  see  whether  bet- 
ter criteria  for  liberalization  and  termination 
of  price  control  can  be  evolved.  But  when 
Congress  does  this,  it  must  remember  that 
It  Is  more  necessary  than  ever  to  deal  with 
the  real  causes  of  inflation.  Its  first  task  in 
that  direction  must  be  to  curb  expenditures, 
to  bring  deficit  financing  to  an  end.  and  to 
stop  the  further  Increase  of  money  and  bank 
credit. 


Ify  Up  to  the  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  Members  of  Congress  we 
cannot  escape  our  responsibility  in  the 
present  crisis.  The  initiative,  however, 
rests  with  the  majority  party.  The 
House  passed  the  Case  bill  in  February 
of  this  year,  but  it  has  been  ignored  by 
the  other  body  imtil  this  week.  It  has 
required  a  great  national  emergency  to 
get  it  to  act. 


As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert an  editorial  by  Mr.  Mascm  Dobson. 
editor  of  the  Beloit  Daily  News,  which 
appeared  in  his  paper  on  May  4, 1946.  It 
is  to  the  point,  Mr.  Speaker. 

One  hundred  and  forty  million  Americans 
are  having  their  noses  tweakf^d  daUy,  or 
oftener,  by  John  Llewellyn  Lewifi  and  Caesar 
James  Petrillo  and  sundry  other  pompous 
blatherskites — and  nothing  gets  done  about 
It.    Not  a  thing. 

Nothing  is  done  to  curb  Lewis  and  Petrillo 
and  their  kind  because  there  isn't  enough 
courage  in  Washington  to  curb  i  pipsqueak. 
No  one.  apparently,  from  Truman  down  to 
the  cringiest  Congressman,  has  the  sort  of 
courage  that  Is  required. 

Washington  has  been  blamed  for  a  lot 
that  Is  not  Washington's  fault.  But  Lewis 
and  Petrillo  and  their  Ilk  are  Washington's 
fault.  They  are  Washington's  creatures  and 
they  win  continue  to  degrade  'he  national 
scene  until  Washington  contrives  enough 
courage  and  decency  to  curb  their  fantastic 
dictatorships. 

It  was  political  greed— the  Insatiable 
hunger  for  votes  that  writes  a  let  of  Federal 
legislation— that  gave  Lewis  tind  Petrillo 
their  power.  It  u  political  cov/ardlce  that 
feai-s  to  cut  their  claws. 

Under  the  laws  that  political  greed  wrote 
Into  the  sututes,  Lewis  and  PetrUlo  have 
more  power  than  it  Is  safe  In  a  democracy 
for  any  man  to  have.  A  Lewis  can  dim  the 
lights  of  great  cities  and  the  broad  country- 
side. He  can  close  factories  and  stores,  stop 
railroads,  endanger  the  safety  of  millions  of 
people  His  power  is  the  power  of  a  dic- 
tator. He  can  be  ruthless.  And  the  people 
are  helpless. 

The  people  are  helpless,  at  least,  while  we 
have  In  Washington,  administrators  and  leg- 
islators so  spineless  and  so  timid  that  they  let 
Lewis  go  his  cruel  way  without  hindrance. 

Under  the  laws  that  political  greed  wrote, 
a  Petrillo  can  decree  that  no  musician  can 
work  in  television — which  is  the  same  as 
saying  there  can  be  no  television — vmtil 
Caesar  himself  gives  the  word. 

It  is  fanatic  power  which  the  Wagner  Act 
has  given  the  labor  leader  to  abuse  if  he 
wishes  to  abuse  It.  There  are  enough  abuses 
of  this,  power  to  alarm  the  stoutest  friend 
of  labor.  If  only  such  friends  will  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  Until  more  sen- 
sible leaders  than  Lewis  and  Petrillo  them- 
selves demand  that  the  power  which  a  Lewis 
and  a  Petrillo  abuse  is  curtailed,  responsible 
labor  leaders  and  responsible  labor  organiza- 
tions are  In  danger. 

The  whole  effort  of  a  great  nation  to  con- 
vert Its  economy  to  peacetime  plenty  and 
peacetime  usefulness  ought  not  to  be  men- 
aced by  a  John  L.  Lewis.  It  Is  so  menaced 
today.  It  will  be  so  menaced  any  time  Mr. 
Lewis  takes  It  Into  his  head  to  do  so. 

Petrillo  Is  an  even  more  fantastic  figure. 
This  Mussolini  of  music  Is  simply  too  fan- 
tastic to  be  understood  In  a  democracy.  It 
has  taken  a  special  act  of  Congress  to  clip 
him — but  even  then  Congress  had  not  the 
courage  to  change  the  basic  law  which  tol- 
erates the  Lewises  and  the  Petrlllos.  Con- 
gress was  even  more  fantastic  dipping  Pe- 
trUlo than  Mr.  Petrillo  is  himself 

It  Is,  of  course,  gluttony  for  votes — hunger 
for  reelection — that  makes  Congress  such  a 
sorry  spectacle.  While  Congreismen  are 
scared  stiff  of  blustering  fellows  like  Lewis 
and  Petrillo  there  will  be  little  chance  for 
improvement.  The  present  Congri-ss  and  the 
present  administration  seem  to  be  on  the 
down  escalator  to  a  record  low  of  political 
courage  and  public  service. 

And  that.  In  a  democracy,  Is  our  fault. 
We  sent  the  Congressmen  to  Washington. 
Doing  so.  we  demonstrated  the  caliber  of  our 
selective  ability. 


Committee  od  Un-AmericAn  ActiTitict 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

OF  GCOSCU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Klkin]  has 
recently  attacked  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  because  the  Reverend 
Harvey  Springer,  of  Englewood.  Colo., 
recently  appeared  In  Washington.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Klkin] 
may  not  know  that  the  Reverend 
Springer  appeared  with  some  60.000  let- 
ter.<^  written  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  as- 
sociates who  was  forced  off  the  air  in 
Knoxville.  Tenn.,  by  a  radio  station  con- 
trolled by  4he  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  KLEIN],  during  his  attack  upon  the 
committee,  did  not  say  that  the  Reverend 
Springer's  church  in  Englewood.  Colo,. 
had  been  picketed  by  the  Communists  in 
that  city  and  that  handbills  advocating 
the  abolition  of  free  enterprise  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Communists  after  the 
church  services  had  closed  for  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Klein  also  failed  to  mention  that 
at  a  meeting  held  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  a  foreign-bom 
Communist  agitator  named  Kurt  Singer 
advocated  that  certain  American  citi- 
zens be  hung  and  that  the  Reverend 
Springer  should  be  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Klein  did  not  mention  that  this  Com- 
munist agitator  also  said  that  the  mer- 
chants who  attended  the  Reverend 
Springer's  church  should  be  boycotted. 
Mr.  Klein  did  not  mention  that  this  agi- 
tator told  the  war  veterans  attending 
the  meeting  that  they  would  not  fight 
in  a  war  against  Russia.  Mr.  Klein  did 
not  say  that  some  violence  resulted  be- 
cause the  Communists  picketed  the  Rev- 
erend Springer's  church  and  that  two 
Communists  were  fined  by  an  American 
court  because  of  the  near  riot  which  they 
tried  to  bring  about. 

Mr.  Klein  also  failed  to  say  that  one 
of  the  Reverend  Springer's  associates  in 
the  Baptist  church  at  Gadsden.  Ala.,  was 
recently  fired  upon  by  an  unknown  as- 
sailant while  he  was  reading  the  Bible 
In  his  study. 

Mr.  Klein  did  not  say  that  his  recent 
opponent  for  election  to  this  House.  Jo- 
hannes Steele,  is  writing  for  a  news- 
paper called  Challenge,  which  is  being 
published  in  Denver,  Colo.,  near  Engle- 
wood. Mr.  Klein  in  this  connection  may 
not  know  that  because  the  leader  of  a 
labor  union  in  Englewood.  Colo.,  refused 
to  recommend  this  paper  to  his  union 
followers  the  Communist  Party  of  En- 
glewood. Colo.,  picketed  a  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  that  city  and  distributed 
pamphlets  which  advocated  that  the 
workers  take  over  the  factory  and  re- 
place the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  a  communistic  government. 
Some  more  violence  resulted  because  of 
this. 
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Thl55  paper.  Challenge,  has  as  one  of  its 
featured  \vntcrs.  Virginia  Gardner  of  the 
Dally  Worker  and  the  New  Masses,  both 
commun'stic  newspapers  and  admittedly 
so.  Challenge  ako  has  William  Patter- 
son as  one  of  its  featured  writers.  Patter- 
son has  a  communistic  record  a  mile  long 
and  has  been  a  candidate  lor  public  of- 
fice on  the  Communist  Party  ticket.  Mr. 
Hugh  De  Lacy.  who.  like  Mr.  Klein, 
has  attacked  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  also  writes  for  this  paper. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee was  not  merely  interested  in  the  case 
of  Reverend  Springer  and  the  Commu- 
nists who  picketed  his  church.  It  is  in- 
terested in  these  attempts  of  the  Commu- 
nists all  over  the  United  States  to  create 
violence  and  terror  among  the  Christian 
worshipers  and  workers  of  America. 

It  seems  that  the  time  for  action  has 
come  when  the  American  Communists 
can  freely  attempt  to  tell  the  workers  of 
America  what  newspapers  should  be  read 
by  them  and  what  church  they  should  or 
should  not  attend.  In  Englewocd.  Colo., 
the  Communists  have  picketed  a  church 
and  advocated  that  its  members  b3  boy- 
cotted. In  the  same  town  they  have 
picketed  a  manufacturing  plant  and  ad- 
vocated that  the  factory  as  well  as  the 
government  be  taken  over  by  the  workers 
under  communistic  influence.  In  Ala- 
"bama,  they  have  tried  to  assassinate  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  In  Tennessee. 
the  right  to  hear  Gods  word  over  the  air 
w^ves  has  been  denied  to  60,000  followers 
at  a  minister  they  want  to  hear  mainly 
because  he  has  courage  enough  to  attack 
the  Communists. 

The  Un-Amencan  Activities  Commit- 
tee feels  justified  in  ILstenihg  to  anyone 
who  has  any  evidence  concerning  the 
Communist  conspiracy  that  is  approach- 
ing a  climax  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  This  also  applies  to  any 
other  group  advocating  a  change  in  our 
system  of  government  with  or  without 
violence. 

There  are  those  of  you  who  have  said 
that  the  Reverend  Springer  is  anti- 
Semitic.  The  PM  newspaper  said  he  was 
anti-Semitic  and  anticommunistic. 
However,  the  Reverend  Springer  could 
not  be  very  anti-Semitic,  because  on  the 
night  his  church  was  picketed  by  the 
Communists  the  Reverend  Jacob  Rosen- 
thal delivered  the  principal  sermon  in 
the  Englewood  Baptist  Tabernacle. 

This  should  show  you  how  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  committee  can  either  get  the 
facts  mixed  up  or  purposely  leave  out 
enough  of  the  facts  to  totally  distort 
the  truth. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

or  MissiasiPPi 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17,  194$ 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  today  through- 
out the  world  and  especially  in  this  great 


country  of  ours,  it  behooves  each  and 
every  one  to  become  an  emissary  and 
constantly  call  attention  to  our  citizenry 
the  most  important  duty  which  we  owe 
to  our  country,  that  is.  the  living,  teach- 
ing, and  preservation  of  Americanism. 

Too  many  of  our  people  are  falling  for 
other  isms— liberalism.  New  Dealism. 
and  isms  which  are  far  afield  from  Amer- 
lc?nism.  Many  of  our  citizens,  in  my 
opinion,  are  being  swayed  by  the  unset- 
tled conditions  which  are  prevailing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  great  Ameri- 
can, whether  he  is  devoting  his  entire 
time  and  energy  as  a  good  soldier  in  po- 
Utical  affairs  or  whether  he  is  devoting 
his  time  and  talent  to  the  strenuous  ac- 
tivities of  his  business  career,  he  accepts 
every  opportunity,  regardless  of  those 
duties,  to  travel  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  country  spreading  the  good  teach- 
ings of  Americanism.  He  never  fails  to 
accept  the  call  nor  docs  he  let  an  oppor- 
tunity piss  that  he  does  not  sound  the 
clarion  call  for  all  to  gather  around  the 
banner  of  true  Americanism. 

That  man  whom  I  refer  to  is  James  A. 
Parley,  former  chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  therein  a  tribute  paid  to  him  by 
Oscar  Vogl  which  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  National  Food  Distributors 
Journal. 

A    rANTARE    rO»    JAMES    A.    TARLET 

(By  Oscar  Vogl) 

It  has  been  said  that  a  statesman  is  a 
pohtician  who  has  died.  The  habit  of  crit- 
icizing men  in  public  life  and  eulogizing 
them  in  their  obituary  is  universal.  With  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  American  way. 
brought  about  through  the  war,  there  may 
also  come  a  finer  understanding  of  the  men 
who  sacrifice  monetary  gains  in  order  to  serve 
their  country  and  their  feilcw  men. 

Among  the  ones  thus  classified.  James  A. 
Farley  deserves  a  high  rating.  Throughout 
his  career  of  a  self-made  business,  executive, 
working  up  the  hard  way,  he  never  neglected 
his  duties  as  a  citizen.  From  town  clerk 
of  a  New  York  State  village  to  a  Cabinet  post, 
he  marched  step  by  step  up  the  ladder  of 
business  and  politics.  He  has  the  rare  gift 
of  not  only  training  and  coaching  men  for 
higher  posts,  but  the  far  more  valuable 
talent  of  picking  the  right  men  for  the  right 
places.  Thus  he  became  known  as  the 
president  maker. 

Those  who  worked  with  him  during  these 
trj'ing  days  of  the  first  F.  D.  R.  campaign 
lor  President,  remember  him  as  a  loyal, 
straightforward,  tireless  and  encouraging 
coworker,  not  a  boss.  Ye;B.  Jim  Farley  can 
call  more  men  by  their  first  names  than  any 
other  living  man  of  this  age.  What  is  more 
important,  however,  is  that  he  can  count 
on  the  support  of  more  loyal  friends  than 
any  other  man.  He  just  has  what  It  takes 
to  shoulder  responsibilities,  not  cave  in  un- 
der them,  and  keep  on  smiling  and  plugging 
tintil  his  team  wins. 

One  of  his  former  superior  oflScers,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  paid  him  one  of  the  highest 
compliments  when  he  said:  "I  have  never 
beard  Jim  Farley  speak  derogatory  of  any 
man.  Even  when  badly  tried,  the  worst  he 
would  say  about  a  mean  opponent  is:  'Well, 
his  mother  couldn't  be  very  proud  of  him.'  " 

As  bead  of  one  of  the  largest  and  world- 
famous  corporations,  Coca-Cola,  he  finds 
time  to  make  speaking  tours  from  coast  to 
coast  on  his  favorite  subject,  Americanism. 
Indeed  he  says:  "There  Is  only  one  ism  for 
America — Americanism."     He  knows,  because 


he  keeps  a  tight  finger  on  the  pulse  of  Amer- 
ican opinion.  He  knows  what  Intolerance, 
bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness  .an  do  to  a 
candidate,  be  he  one  for  political  office  or  a 
Job  in  factory,  store,  or'  office. 

We  still  have  too  many  among  us  who  can- 
not shake  the  herd  instinct.  So  Sunny  Jim 
goes  on  smiling  and  preaching  the  advaijtages 
of  the  American  way  in  life  and  In  his  heart 
he  hopes  and  prays  that  the  day  will  come 
when  the  majority  in  these  good  old  United 
States  will  honor  and  respect  a  man  for  what 
he  Is— not  what  lodge,  creed,  or  country  club 
he  belongs  to.  or  what  side  of  the  track  his 
folks  came  from. 

Yes,  Jim  Farley  personifies  and  exemplifies 
th?  finest  type  of  American  citizenship.  May 
he  live  long  and  keep  strong  to  accomplish  his 
mission. 


Totalitarian  World  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  May  17.  1946 
Mr.  WOODRUFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OPD.  I  include  the  following  article  by  E. 
F.  Tompkins: 

TOTALflAniAN    WORLD    TRADE 

(By  E.  F.  Tompkins) 

H 

Under  the  terms  of  the  British  loan  agree- 
ment, and  the  oflicial  Interpretations  that 
have  been  put  upon  it,  the  "International 
Trade  Organization"  that  is  to  be  established 
win.  in  conjunction  with  the  Bretton  Woods 
monetary  institutions,  subject  all  enter- 
prise— commercial  as  well  as  financial — to  in- 
ternational controls  under  the  United  Na- 
tions. • 

Since  the  United  Nations  must  operate 
upon  and  through  national  governments,  the 
natural  effect  of  this  form  of  supergovern- 
ment  will  be  to  substitute  controlled  nation- 
alized trading,  or  governmental  cartellzatlon, 
for  the  vast  multitude  of  unrestricted  trans- 
actions among  individuals  which  Is  an  es- 
sential element  of  free  enterprise. 

Other  nations  ere  already  embarked  upon 
that  course. 

Great  Britain  Is  rapidly  advancing  in  that 
direction  and  will  not  be  diverted  by  any 
e.\amp!e  or  Inducement  that  we  can  offer. 

This  would  be  its  world  effect  If  Great 
Britain,  alone  were  the  sole  immediate  bene- 
ficiary of  our  lending  policy. 

In  fact,  however,  the  British  loan  is  but 
a  single  phase  of  our  policy. 

Through  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  other 
agencies,  we  contemplate  a  loan  of  $1,000,- 
000.000  to  Soviet  Russia  and  a  loan  of  $2,500,- 
000  to  France. 

Russian  foreign  trade  is  now  a  two-way 
monopoly  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

It  will  continue  to  be  so,  whether  or  not 
Russia  participates  fully  in  the  Bretton 
Woods  arrangements  and  the  International 
TYade  Organization. 

France  is  following  the  British  precedent  of 
nationalizing  or  socializing  the  banking  and 
Industrial  systems  of  the  country. 

In  all  of  these  nations.  American  dollars — 
or  credits — will  necessarily  fortify  socialism. 

Supporters  of  the  British  loan  insist  that 
this  will  not  happen  In  Britain — that  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be  spent  overseas 
and  wUl  not  affect  the  British  socialist 
economy. 


That  view  is  naive  if  not  intentionally  dis- 
ingenuous. 

For.  of  course,  the  use  of  American  funds 
will  release  British  funds  for  British  use. 

And  Great  Britain  herself  has  already 
geared  the  prospective  American  loan  Into 
the  Eritish  domestic  economy. 

In  presenting  the  new  budget  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton.  Chancellor 
of  the  British  E.xchequer,  said  the  "whole 
budget  had  been  drawn  on  the  assumption 
that  the  United  States  loan  would  be  forth- 
coming '  and 

"If  it  does  not  go  through,  we  will  have  to 
get  a  new  budget." 

No  matter  what  concessions  these  coun- 
tries may  make  through  the  International 
Trade  Organization  to  obtain  American 
loarr— and  thus  far  nothing  but  the  mere 
promises  of  concessions  have  been  made — 
their  socialist  systems  will  still  control  their 
foreign  trade. 

This  country  can  meet  the  challenge  which 
they  now  present  by  withholding  all  further 
loans,  by  protecting  the  American  home 
market  against  their  cartelized  Inroads,  and 
by  ciherwlse  leaving  American  traders  free  to 
deal  or  to  refuse  to  deal  with  totalitarian 
nations  in  accordance  with  good  business 
principles  and  practices. 

Free  enterprise,  being  the  superior  system, 
will  then  overwhelmingly  prevail. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  cur  Government 
tries  to  vie  with  the  totalitarian  states  in  an 
International  trade  organization,  to  whose 
edicts  cur  industries  and  commerce  must 
conform,  it  can  do  so  only  by  permanently 
imposint,  equivalent  totalitarian  compulsions 
in  the  United  States  and  dooming  free  enter- 
prise, along  with  every  other  freedom,  every- 
where. 

The  Socialist  Labpr  Party  Is  In  complete 
command  of  the  British  Government. 

Socialism  In  power  Is  the  vestibule  to 
totalitarianism;  and  it  is  working  oiit  In  Just 
^lat  way  In  England  with,  the  nationaliza- 
IBibn  cf  banking  and  credit  and  of  the  key 
industries. 

In  fact,  /the  British  "experiment"  could 
move  in  no  other  direction,  because  Socialism 
can  function  in  but  one  way. 

First.  The  Industries  must  be  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  state. 

Second.  There  must  be  a  bureaucracy  to 
operate  the  nationalized  industries. 

Third.  The  bureaucracy  must  substitute 
Its  decrees  for  democratic  leglslaticn.  and 
must  formulate  every  policy  and  regulation. 

Fourth.  The  Government  can  permit 
neither  domestic  competition  with  Itself  or 
with  its  nationalized  Industries,  nor  Internal 
competition  from  abroad  by  uncontrolled 
free  enterprises. 

And  fifth,  the  bureaucracy  must  compel 
compliance  with  all  Its  edicts. 

Any  world-trade  agreement  or  Interna- 
tional trade  organization  must  therefore  be 
fully  acceptable  to  the  British  Socialist  Gov- 
ernment, and  cannot  be  accepted  If  it  is 
Inimical  to  the  Socialist  theory. 

The  British  Loan  Agreement,  consequently, 
will  strengthen  Socialism,  and  weaken  free 
enterprise,  not  only  In  Great  Britain  Itself 
but  In  the  world  as  a  whole. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  China  is  rapidly  coming    to    a 


head.  Many  of  us  have  with  difficulty 
kept  silent  with  respect  to  events  there 
during  the  last  5  months,  hoping  against 
hope  General  Marshall  could  somehow 
achieve  unity  in  China  without,  sacrifice 
of  the  principles  for  which  we  and  the 
Chinese  fought  the  war.  We  did  not 
want  in  any  way  to  embarrass  his  efforts 
or  to  give  any  possible  ground  for  any 
group  of  Chinese  or  for  Russia  to  claim 
provocation  from  Ameiica  as  an  alibi 
for  refusal  to  cooperate  loyally  toward 
genuine  unification  in  China.  But  we 
cannot  keep  silent  longer.  To  do  so  would 
virtually  be  to  accept  loss  of  the  war  in 
Asia  for  both  China  and  ourselves,  after 
our  military  forces  heroically  defeated 
the  Japanese  at  such  terr.ble  cost. 
Therefore  the  following:  manifesto  on 
the  situation  in  Manchuria  has  been 
prepared  and  issued  by  a  group  of  Amer- 
icans especially  interested  in  events  in 
Asia: 

America  Mcst  Not  Abanison  Open  Door 
Policy  in  China 

J.  B.  J»owell,  veteran  American  newspaper 
editor  in  China  and  victim  of  Japanese  per- 
secution, released  today  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment on  the  situation  In  Manchuria  signed 
by  60  leading  Americans,  including  many  au- 
thorities on  the  Far  East.  The  statement, 
which  is  called  a  Manchurian  manifesto  de- 
mands a  return  to  the  traditional  American 
policy  of  the  open  door  in  China,  which  the 
signers  charge  has  been  abandoned  in  Man- 
churia. Among  the  leaders  who  have  Joined 
Mr.  Powell  In  this  appeal  are  Admiral  Harry 
H.  Yarnell,  retired,  former  commander  of  the 
United  States  Asiatic  Fleet;  William  Green, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  cf  La- 
bor; Bishop  John  P.  Boland,  of  Buffalo;  MaJ. 
Gen.  David  P.  Barrows,  retired,  president 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  California;  Dr. 
Donald  D.  Van  Slyke.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China;  Harry 
Scherman,  president  of  the  Bock  of  the 
Month  Club;  Congressman  Walter  H.  Jubd. 
former  medical  missionary  in  China;  Con- 
gresswoman  Claee  Boothe  Luce;  Julean  Ar- 
nold, president  of  the  China  Council;  and  Er- 
nest Minor  Hopkins,  president  emeritus  of 
Dartmouth. 

The  manifesto  point's  out  that  the  Second 
World  War  began  in  Manchuria,  the  "only 
territory  China  has  for  the  migration  of  her 
vast  surplus  population.  Politically,  econom- 
ically, and  strategically,  Manchuria  Is  the  key 
of  the  future  of  China  and  the  future  peace 
of  the  Far  East."  The  statement  asserts  that 
the  secret  agreement  at  Yalta  "promised  con- 
cessions in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  to  Soviet 
Russia  whether  the  Chinese  Government 
agreed  or  not.  •  •  •  It  is  now  apparent 
that  China  wes  forced  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
with  Russia^  which  conceded  vital  rights  In 
Manchuria  and  which  abandoned  ail  China  s 
rights  in  Mongolia,  under  duress  not  only 
from  Russia  but  from  the  United  States.  To 
add  to  their  disillusionment  at  these  dis- 
closures, the  Chinese  also  discovered  that 
Russia  had  grossly  violated  the  very  treaty 
which  China  had  been  forced  to  negotiate  un- 
der such  unfavorable  terms." 

Although  the  Sino-Russian  treaty  prom- 
ised the  evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  Rus- 
sian troops  within  3  months  cf  the  end  of 
the  war  with  Japan,  "8  months  have  now 
passed.  The  Soviet  troops  are  Just  now  with- 
drawing, having  completed  the  looting  of 
Manchuria.  The  Chinese  Communists  they 
armed  are  taking  over  In  their  place." 

The  statement  cites  the  testimony  of  Amer- 
ican correspondents  that  Manchuria  has  been 
"a  victim  of  the  most  scientific  looting  and 
stripping  operations  in  history"  and  that 
Chinese  civilians  charge  that  6  months  of 


Russian  occupation  was  worse  than  14  years 
of  Japanese  occupation. 

The  manifesto  closes  wltji  the  warning  that 
"China  and  America  stand  today  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  The  future  of  peace  in 
Asia  and  perhaps  of  the  world  depends  en 
the  future  of  Manchuria.  •  •  •  We  must 
request  Russia  to  punctUiously  live  up  to 
the  terms  of  the  Sino-Soviet  pact  we  b^ped 
to  force  on  China  by  secret  agreement  at 
Yalta.  If  Russia  refuses,  we  should  make 
replacement  in  her  stead  for  the  sake  of  our 
reputation  and  our  conscience." 
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While  the  crisis  over  Iran  has  occupied  the 
center  of  the  world  stage,  an  equally  omi- 
nous crisis  has  been  unfolding  In  Manchuria, 
although  It  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  a 
diplomatic  showdown.  The  first  of  the  great 
wars  of  this  century,  the  Rusao- Japanese 
War,  v.as  fought  in  Manchuria  and  for  Mnn- 
churia.  The  Second  World  War  really  be- 
gan in  Manchuria  in  1931.  Manchuria  Is  the 
richest  area  In  natural  resources  and  Indus- 
trial development  In  China.  It  is  also  a  great 
grain  and  livestock  producing  country,  and 
the  only  territory  China  has  for  the  migration 
cf  her  vast  surplus  population.  Politically, 
economically,  and  strategically  Manchuria  is 
the  key  to  the  future  cf  China  and  the  futura 
peace  of  the  Far  East. 

The  Manchurian  question  Is  also  morally 
important,  because  China  might  have  ob- 
tained temporary  peace  with  Japan  at  almost 
any  time  In  the  last  15  years  had  she  been 
willing  to  grant  Japanese  demands  In  Man- 
churia. Yet  China  steadfastly  refused  to 
become  an  ally  of  Japanese  aggression  in  a 
racial  war  against  the  West  and  became  In- 
stead the  spearhead  of  freedom  r  gainst 
Japar. 

CHINA'S   FATTH    IN    AMERICA 

In  opposing  Japan  and  continuing  the 
fight,  through  a  thousand  miles  of  retreat, 
the  Chinese  put  their  faith  in  America.  De- 
spite cur  early  weakness  and  the  pitiful 
trickle  of  lend-lease  the  Chinese  held  out. 
Fortitude  and  faith  at  last  seemed  to  be 
rewarded  and  China's  confidence  in  America's 
strength  proved  Justified.  It  Is  our  tatk  now 
to  prove  that  China's  faith  In  America's 
honor'  is  equally  Justified.  " 

Unfortunately,  however.  China's  faith  has 
now  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  suddrn 
revelation  of  the  secret  provisions  cf  the 
Yalta  agreement  which  vitally  affect  China 
and  the  whole  Far  East. 

This  agreement  was  not  only  made  behind 
China's  back,  but  at  Yalta  America  was 
pledged  to  deliver  the  promised  concessions 
In  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  to  Soviet  Rvis- 
sla,  whether  the  Chinese  Government  agreed 
or  net.  This  Is  clear  from  the  following 
words  cf  the  secret  Yalta  agreement  as  re- 
ported by  Secretary  Byrnes  : 

"The  heads  of  the  three  governments  have 
agreed  that  these  claims  (railroad  rights  and 
Port  Arthur  base)  of  the  Soviet  Union  shall 
be  unquestionably  fulfilled  when  the  war 
with  Japan  has  been  ended." 

CAIRO   AND    •VALTA  INCONSISTENCIES 

At  the  Cairo  Conference,  held  prior  to 
Y^lta.  which  was  attended  by  Roosevelt, 
Churchill  and  Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  was  de- 
cided to  restore  to  China  all  territories  which 
Japan  had  taken  by  force,  including  Man- 
churia. Despite  this  promise,  however.  It  is 
now  apparent  that  China  was  forced  to  ne- 
gotiate the  treaty  with  Russia,  which  con- 
ceded vital  rights  in  Manchtiria  and  which 
abandoned  all  China's  rights  In  Mongolia, 
under  duress  not  only  from  Russia  but  from 
the  United  States.  To  add  to  their  dUU- 
liislonment  at  these  disclosures  the  Chinese 
also  discovered  that  Russia  had  grossly  vio- 
lated the  very  treaty  which  China  had  been 
forced  to  negotiate  under  such  unfavorable 
terms. 
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To  urderstard  China's  reaction  to  this  we 
need  only  glance  at  tbe  provisions  o{  the 
Smo-Russian  treaty  and  contrast  them  with 
tlM  preaent  poaition  In  Manchuria. 

That  treaty  pledged  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Soviet  troops  trom  Manchuria  (except 
Port  Arthur)  within  3  months  of  the  end  of 
war  with  Japan.  But  8  months  have  now 
paaaed.  The  Soviet  troops  are  just  now 
withdrawing,  having  completed  the  looting 
of  Manchuria.  The  Chinese  Communists 
they  armed  are  talcing  over  in  their  place. 

The  treaty  also  pledged,  among  other 
things  that  China  should  take  over  the 
civil  administration  In  Manchuria  Imme- 
diately after  fighting  had  ceased  in  specific 
areas.  That,  too.  was  8  months  ago.  Yet 
today  Chinese  officials  have  only  been  per- 
mitted to  take  the  first  tenutive  steps  in 
■etting  up  an  administration  in  a  few  parts 
of  central  and  southern  Manchuria. 

CHINA  airU3IB  INTRT  AT  D.VlRrN 

When  American  ships  tried  to  land  Chinese 
Oovernment  troops  at  the  port  of  Dairen  6 
months  ago.  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
allied stall  agreement,  they  were  refused  en- 
try by  the  Soviet  Army.  Thus  Russia,  after  a 
virtually  bloodless  war  with  Japan  which 
lasted  just  6  days,  has  flouted  both  China  and 
America,  whose  joint  sacrifices  won  the  war 
In  the  Pacific  after  years  of  agony  and  defeat. 
This  action  at  Dairen  also  violated  article  III 
of  the  same  agreement  on  the  port  of  Dairen 
Itaelf.  which  provided  that  the  port  would 
only  be  subject  to  Soviet  military  control  "in 
the  event  of  war  with  Japan"— and  at  that 
time,  of  course,  the  war  was  over. 

There  have  been  further  treaty  violations: 
The  railway  agreement  restricted  Russia's 
participation  to  two  main  lines  and  other 
facilities  which  were  built  by  Russia.  It 
specifically  excluded  Riissian  participation  In 
the  control  of  other  Chinese-built  lines.  It 
provided  that  the  railways  could  not  be  used 
for  troop  movements  except  during  war  with 
Japan:  and  that  the  recpcnsibility  for  guard- 
ing the  railway  was  the  sole  prerogative  of 
the  Chinese  Oovemment.  All  of  these  pro- 
Tisions  were  to  be  worked  out  and  put  into 
eflect  within  3  months  of  the  signing  of 
the  treaty.    All  have  been  flouted. 

For  nearly  7  months  after  the  war  ended 
the  Iron  curtain  which  surrounds  Soviet- 
occupied  territory  continued  the  black-cut 
over  Manchuria.  When  the  curtain  was  at 
last  partially  lifted  the  spectacle  shocked  the 
world. 

The  correspondent  In  Manchuria  of  the 
American  paper,  the  Shanghai  Post,  called 
Mukden  "a  victim  of  the  most  sclentiflc  loot- 
ing and  stripping  operations  in  history," 
Robert  P.  Martin,  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Pest,  quoted  Chinese  civilians 
as  saying  that  6  months  oT  Russian  occupa- 
tion was  worse  than  14  years  of  Japanese  oc- 
cupation. Most  of  these  looted  factories 
were  built  by  the  Japanese  on  Chinese  soil 
with  Chinese  materials  and  by  Chinese  labor. 
but  looting  also  extended  to  Chinese-owned 
Industrial  properties. 

SrOnKNTS  PROTEST  AGAINST  C.  S.  S.  1.  ACGf-ESSION 

If  Americans  were  so  deeply  shocked  at 
Umm  revelations,  what  must  have  been  the 
fWWtifca  of  the  Chinese  people?  No  wonder 
China  seethed  with  stt:dcnt  pretests  against 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  from  Pelplng  to  Chengtu  and 
from  Shanghai  to  Kunming.  For  almost  the 
flrat  time  In  Chinas  history  there  was  crltl- 
ctsDT  of  America  because  of  the'  ignoble  part 
we  played  at  Yalta. 

The  Chinese  are  the  most  patient  and  most 
t(derant  of  peoples,  but  even  tiieir  patience 
baa  a  Kmlt.  Fifty  million  Chinese  lost  their 
bomes  and  an  estimated  20.000.000  lost  their 
lives  In  World  War  II,  fctigat  for  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  the.r  nation.  They  lost 
all  their  ports,  nearly  all  of  their  great  cities 
and  most  of  their  industries.  Over  great  areas 
of  China  the  earth  was  scorched.  Imagine 
making  such  sacrifices  in  order  to  win  tlie 


war  and  then  to  have  the  prijw  snatched  from 
their  hands  In  the  hotir  of  victory. 

AME^CAS   STAKE  IN  A  FEEK  CHIKA 

China's  reactions  in  this  crisis  are  obvious 
and  natural,  but  what  of  America?  For  60 
years  our  official  policy  to  preserve  the  open 
door  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  China 
has  been  the  keystone  of  American  security 
In  the  Pacific.  Shall  we  abandon  that  policy 
now  when  It  Is  more  needed  than  ever,  and 
when  victory  has  given  us  a  chance  to  achieve 
it? 

Most  thinking  Americans  feel  that  we  owe 
a  special  debt  to  China  because  China  was 
the  victim  both  of  our  long  appeasement  of 
Japan  and  of  our  unpreparedness.  Alter 
Pearl  Harbor  we  fought  our  way  back  to  re- 
deem these  mistakes  in  one  of  the  most  glori- 
ous achievements  In  our  history,  but  we  did 
this  virtually  without  Russias  help  In  the 
Pacific.  Will  the  American  people,  at  the 
strongest  moment  in  their  history,  accept  a 
Russian  policy  in  Asia  which  we  rejected  In 
the  case  of  Germany  and  Japan  even  when 
we  were  weak? 

WENTELL   WILLKIE'S    WARNING 

In  his  book  One  World,  Wendell  Willkie 
warned  of  the  danger  to  America  If  China 
were  dominated  by  a  totalitarian  power: 

"I  have  ur.bounded  faith  in  the  courage, 
the  enterprise,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  I  lielleve  that  if  Americans 
were  forced  to  live  hereafter  face  to  face 
with  an  empire  of  such  dimensions  (Japan 
plus  China)  our  way  of  life  would  be  little 
better  than  an  armed  camp,  and  our  vaunted 
freedom  would  be  little  more  than  a  fond 
hope.  We  should  live  In  continual  alarm. 
In  endless  war,  under  crushing  armaments 
which  it  would  be  our  constant  endeavor  to 
increase.  Neither  peace  nor  prosperity, 
neither  freedom  nor  Justice,  could  flourish 
In  such  a  struggle  for  existence.  And  It 
would  not  matter  in  the  leiut  how  wide  or 
how  narrow  the  Pacific  Ocean  is. " 

Every  word  he  said  would  apply  even  more 
to  Russian  control  of  China  than  to  that  of 
Japan,  since  Russia  dominates  Europe  also. 

For  many  years  Chinese-American  friend- 
ship has  been  a  bridge  t>etween  the  East  and 
the  West,  between  the  peoples  of  Asia  and 
America.  China's  tolerance,  her  traditional 
hatred  of  militarism,  her  mastery  of  the  arts 
of  peace,  her  Ideas  of  equality  and  freedom 
are  similar  to  ours.  But  China  can  neither 
be  friendly  nor  peaceful  If  that  vast  popula- 
tion Is  robt)ed  of  the  only  territories  which 
can  possibly  solve  their  economic  problems. 
Therefore,  China  and  America  stand  today 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  future  of 
peace  In  Asia  and  perhaps  of  the  world  de- 
pends on  the  future  of  Manchuria. 

JUSTICE   FOK  CHINA 

We  must  stand  firm  for  Justice  for  China, 
The  test  for  China  Is  Manchuria.  We  should 
lend  our  support  to  the  demands  now  beirg 
voiced  by  the  Chinese  people  for  a  complete 
revision  of  the  Yalta  agreements.  But  cer- 
tainly the  least  we  can  do  is  to  insist  on  the 
strict  observance  of  the  promises  to  China 
contained  in  the  Sino-Russlan  agreement 
which  we  forced  on  China.  For  example, 
Russia  agreed  In  article  I: 

"In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  above 
treaty  and  for  the  implementation  of  Its 
general  ideas  and  promises  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment Is  ready  to  render  China  moral  sup- 
port and  assistance  with  military  equipment 
and  other  material  resources,  this  support 
and  assistance  to  be  given  fully  to  the  Na- 
tional Government  as  the  Central  Govern- 
ment of  China." 

The  arming  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  looting  of  industrial  equipment  are  ob- 
viously direct  violations  of  that  agreement. 

We  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
China  and  to  our  own  self-respect..  We 
should  request  Russia  to  punctiliously  live 
up  tu  the  terms  of  the  Sino-Scviet  pact  we 


helped  to  force  on  China  by  secret  agree- 
ment at  Yalta.  If  Rtissia  refuses,  we  should 
make  replacement  In  her  stead  for  the  sake 
of  our  reputation  and  our  conscience.  We 
stand  on  the  traditional  American  policy 
enumerated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Nine- 
Power  Treaty  of  1922  signed  by  all  the  powers 
having  Interests  in  the  Pacific,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Russia: 

"1.  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  territorial  and  adminis- 
trative Integrity  of  China: 

"2.  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  un- 
embarrassed opportunity  to  China  to  develop 
and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective  and 
stable  government: 

"3.  To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose     , 
of  effectually  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the 
commerce     and     industry     of     all     nations 
throughout  the  territory  of  China; 

"4.  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of 
conditions  in  China  in  order  to  seek  special 
rights  or  privileges  which  would  abridge  the 
rights  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly 
states,  and  from  countenancing  action  Inlm-  ^ 
leal  to  the  security  of  such  states." 

Signed  by:  Dr.  Alexander  Baird; 
MaJ.  Gen.  David  P.  Barrows;  Wil- 
liam Bohn;  the  Right  Reverend 
John  P.  Boland;  Donald  M. 
Brodle;  Frank  T.  Cartwrlgbt; 
William  Henry  Chamberlain; 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.;  Frank  R. 
Crosswaith;  Dan  E.  Douty;  Hon. 
George  H.  Barle:  Max  Eastman; 
Christopher  T  Emmet,  Jr  ;  Ger- 
aldlne  T.  (Mrs.  George  A.)  Fitch; 
Miller  Freeman;  Varlan  Pry;  Esson 
Gale;  William  Green;  Emily  Hahn; 
Sidney  Hook;  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Hop- 
kins; William  Hunt:  Will  Irwln; 
the  Reverend  J.  C.  Jensen,  D.  D.; 
William  R.  Johnson;  Hon.  Orrin 
G.  Judd:  Congressman  Walter  H. 
Judd;  Alexander  Kahn;  William  C. 
Kernan;  Lucian  S.  Kirtland;  Al- 
fred Kohlberg;  Alfred  A.  Knopf; 
Isaac  Don  Levine;  William  Loeb; 
Congresswoman  Clare  Boothe 
Luce:  Henry  R.  Luce;  8.  Stanwood 
Menken;  Emma  deLong  Mills; 
Listen  M.  Oak;  John  O'Connor; 
Gordon  OTteill;  the  Reverend  Wil- 
frid Parsons,  S.  J.;  Clifford  W  Pe- 
titt;  John  B.  Powell;  Fletcher 
-  Pratt;  Leiand  Rex  Robinson; 
Christine  Diemer  Razlag:  Harry 
Sherman;  Mrs.  Joseph  Schum- 
peter;  William  Philip  Simms;  Ed- 
ward Sklllln;  William  Sloane; 
Margaret  Proctor  Smith;  Wllliara 
H.  Smyth;  Benjamin  StoIIberg; 
Norman  Thomas;  Dr.  Donald  D. 
Van  Slyke;  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
lard;  Louis  Waldman;  Robert  J. 
Watt:  Dr.  Jerome  P.  Webster;  Dr. 
Matirlce  William;  Michael  Wil- 
liams; Mrs.  Wendell  L.  WUlkle; 
Matthew  WoU;  Admiral  Harry  H. 
YameU. 
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There's  a  Way  to  Write  Congressman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  IXXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  was  a  time  when  Mr.  John  Q. 
Public  rarely  wrote  to  his  Congressman. 
Times  have  changed.  The  Congress  is 
now   flooded   witii   mail,   largely   from 


pressure  groups.  For  interesting  reading 
to  my  colleagues,  and.  I  might  add,  to 
every  citizen  in  the  Nation,  I  submit  a 
rare  gem  on  this  subject,  and  I  heartily 
commend  the  reading  of  it. 

Following  is  an  editorial : 

Thekes  a  Wat  to  Wams  Congressman 
(By    Herbert    E.   Wilson) 

Writing  to  your  Congressman  is  one  of  your 
privileges  as  a  citizen  and  taxpayer,  and  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  he  Is  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 

To  know  what's  on  your  mind  Is  his  one 
best  way  of  determining  how  to  vote  on  the 
bills  that  come  to  the  floor. 

But  when  the  people  abuse  the  privilege, 
it  costs  the  public  real  money  and  ties  the 
Congressman  and  his  staff  in  a  knot.  It 
Interferes  with  his  own  work  to  the  extent 
that  he  has  little  time  to  tend  to  his  Im- 
portant business  of  reading  up  on  proposed 
laws,  and  putting  full  effort  Into  important 
committee  work. 

The  abuses  stem  principally  from  pressure 
groups  desiring  the  death  knell  of,  or  im- 
mediate passage  of.  legislation  that  is  strict- 
ly of  self-interest.  These  selfish  few  arrange 
to  swamp  a  Congressman  with  mail,  much  of 
it  mimeographed  or  otherwise  cut  to  the  pat- 
tern of  saying  the  same  things. 

Doubtless  lots  of  people  who  sign  the  com- 
m^inlcatlons  and  drop  the  letters  in  the 
mall  have  not  even  taken  time  to  get  familiar 
with  the  legislation  about  wlilch  they  are 
pumping  the  handle.  They  go  at  the  pressure 
stuff  blindly.  foUowin;  the  lead  of  a  hand- 
ful of  agitators. 

WHERE  COSTS  ENTER   IN 

Here's  how  a  flood  of  letters  on  a  single 
issue  costs  the  taxpayers  extra  money: 

A  storm  of  written  protests  pours  in.  de- 
manding production  of  a  certain  commodity. 
'  The  Congressmen  contact  the  Federal  agency 
under  whose  jurisdiction  this  commodity 
comes. 

The  agency  explains  the  situation  to  the 
legislator.  But  the  matter  cannot  be  dropped 
there.  Either  the  Congressman  has  to  ac- 
knowledge the  letters  from  back  home,  or 
the  people  get  the  impression  he's  either  not 
on  the  lob  or  is  ignoring  them. 

Practically  every  Member  of  Congress 
attaches  vast  Importance  to  handling  signed 
mall  iromptly.  If  It  bears  full  return 
addresses. 

So  In  this  case,  he  persuades  the  Federal 
agency  to  prepare  a  special  bulletin,  detail- 
ing the  same  explanation  that  was  given  to 
him  personally. 

The  number  of  copies  necessary  In  order 
for  each  complainant  to  receive  one  may 
vary  from  500  to  50.000. 

In  a  recent  storm  based  on  the  identical 
question,  "When  do  wc  get  nylons?"  the 
nuhiber  was  20.{X)0. 

Ecch  Congressman  gets  enough  copies  to 
answer  the  protests,  and  his  staff  is  set  to 
work  addressing  the  envelopes. 

He  may  have  to  call  in  extra  help.  Most 
Congressmen  have  only  two  secretaries.  On 
this  basis,  you  can  see  the  Jam  that  results 
from  receipt  of  750  or  1,000  letters  on  a 
single  subject. 

The  secretarial  staffs  of  Senators  are  con- 
siderably larger,  four  to  six,  or  even  eight. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  their  mail  volume 
Is  much  greater,  since  their  constituents  are 
from  entire  States  where  all  but  the  Con- 
gressman at  large  deal  only  with  a  few 
counties. 

FRIENDLY   LETTERS   BEST 

As  we  said  at  the  outset.  If  you  want  to 
write  your  Congressman,  do  It.  Take  the 
time,  however,  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
your  subject  matter.  Do  your  own  thinking, 
and  set  down  your  ideas  in  a  frank  yet 
friendly  manner. 

Don't  be  backward  about  explanations  of 
bow  the  legislation  In  mind  has  affected  you. 


In  your  business  or  your  job.  If  you  want 
certain  legislation  enacted,  be  specific  In  your 
views  on  Its  benefits  to  you. 

Remember,  be  concise.  He  doesn't  have 
the  time  to  read  a  10-page  communication 
when  you  could  well  have  boiled  It  to  a  single 
sheet. 

If  you  adhere  to  the  rules  of  courtesy  and 
consideration,  chances  are  you  will  make  a 
friend  of  the  Congressman,  in  the  event  you 
do  not  know  him  personally  already. 

Congressmen  are  human,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  hard  workers.  They  are  sensitive 
to  the  people's  sentiment,  regardless  of 
whether  they're  coming  up  for  reelection  this 
year  or  next.  But  they  don't  like  abuse  of 
privilege,  anymore  than  'lo  you  or  me.  and 
you  aren't  fooling  them. 

They  recognize  very  quickly  a  reasonable 
kick,  or  an  Inspired  mass-prcductlon  sledge. 


Resolution  on  World's  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  UASSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution: 

RESOLtmON  ON  WORLDS  NEEDS  PASSED  AT  THE 
1948  DIXTSAN  CONVENTION  OF  THE  DIOCESE 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
HALL,   MAT    8.    19«6 

Whereas  vast  numbers  of  persons  through- 
out the  world  have  already  died  from  starva- 
tion, disease,  and  exposure  since  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  many  millions  more  are  now  In 
dire  need  of  food,  medicine,  and  clothing: 
and 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations  estimates  that 
the  terrible  world  food  crisis  wlil  last  for 
three  more  years;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  standing  in  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world  and  pos- 
sessing a  bountiful  harvest  and  the  ability 
to  produce  vast  quantities  of  medicine  and 
clothing,  has  not  shipped  quantities  of  mate- 
rial propjortlonal  to  the  need  or  what  it  could 
have  shipped;  and 

Whereas  Christian  charity  demands  that 
we,  as  persons  and  citizens,  do  all  In  our 
power  to  meet  this  tremendous  crisis  by  see- 
ing that  necessary  llfesavlng  material  Is 
shipped  at  once  to  the  needy  peoples  of  the 
world:  Therefore  be  It 

Rssolved.  That  this  diocesan  convention 
call  upon  the  United  States  Government  to 
requisition  at  once  all  the  supplies  needed  to 
meet  the  situation  abroad  and  to  take  all 
other  steps  necessary  to  assure  an  adequate 
flow  of  goods  to  the  needy  countries  of  the 
world  and  to  Institute  rigorous  consumer  ra- 
tioning at  home  to  Insure  fair  distribution 
of  foods  that  will  be  scarce  In  this  country. 


Education  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17.  1946 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks, I  am  very  glad  to  include  the 
following  address  by  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
before  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Hutchins  gives  us  a  pretty 
realistic  picture  of  the  grim  world  in 
which  we  are  living  and  lays  down  a 
challenge  that  no  thoughtful  person  can 
ignore : 

THE    ISStTES    IN    EOCCATTON — lt4e 

The  great  problems  before  us  are  first,  can 
we  survive  and  second,  what  kind  of  life  are 
we  going  to  lead  if  we  do? 

Our  monopoly  of  the  atomic  bomb  will 
end  within  3  to  5  years.  There  Is  no  de- 
fense against  the  bomb,  and  there  never  will 
be.  It  can  be  brought  into  this  country  In 
any  numl>er  of  different  ways.  If  it  la 
brought  into  this  country  In  any  way  it  will 
destroy  all  our  cltlei,/no  matter  what  our 
supsriority  in  military  power.  Including 
atomic  bombs,  may  be.  The  alternatives  be- 
fore us  are  no  longer  peace  or  war,  they  are 
peace  or  the  death  of  civilization. 

When  other  countries  have  atomic  bombs, 
the  Isolated.  Impregnable  position  In  which 
the  United  States  has  luxuriated  will  be  lost 
forever.  This  country  will  be  in  the  geo- 
graphical, military,  and  psychological  situa- 
tion of  Czechoslavakla  before  the  war.  We 
may  stirvive.  but  we  shall  constantly  be 
wondering  how  long  we  are  going  to.  Any 
one  false  step  In  foreign  policy,  a  field  In 
which  heretofore  aimless  blundering  has 
been  a  harmless  pastime,  may  precipitate 
universal  destruction. 

If  we  do  survive,  our  economic  and  our 
political  systems  will  undergo  terrific  strain. 
Virgil  Jordan  exaggerates  very  little  when 
he  says.  "We  can  now  make  anything  out 
of  anything  or  nothing,  anywhere  In  the 
world.  In  any  amount,  almost  without  meas- 
urable cost."  When  atomic  power  Is  avail- 
able, and  It  will  be  any  minute,  distance 
and  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  raw  material* 
will  cease  to  Influence  the  location  of  In- 
dustries and  communities.  New  Industries 
and  new  communities  can  be  created  any- 
where because  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
sources  of  atomic  energy  is  negligible.  These 
developments  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
rapid  dissolution  of  old  industries  and  old 
communities.  The  whole  economy,  which 
has  rested  on  work  and  scarcity,  may  fall 
to  pieces  In  the  new  era  of  leisure  and 
abundance.  We  may  yearn  for  the  depres- 
sions and  unemployment  we  have  known  as 
though  they  were  the  good  old  days. 

If  we  survive,  the  leisure  which  the  atomic 
age  will  bring  may  make  peace  more  hor- 
rible than  war.  We  face  the  dreadful  pros- 
pect of  hour  after  hour,  even  day  after  day, 
with  nothing  to  do.  After  we  have  read  all 
the  comic  bocks,  traveled  all  the  miles, 
seen  all  the  movies,  and  drunk  all  the  liquor 
we  can  stand,  what  shall  we  do  then?  All 
of  us  here  are  old  enough  to  testify  that  all 
forms  of  recreation  eventually  lose  their 
charm. 

These  changes  In  the  economy  w^l  be 
matched  by  similar  strains  on  our  political 
system.  The  accelerated  rate  of  technologi- 
cal change  will  make  for  great  Insecurity. 
Only  a  powerful  central  government.  It  wUl 
be  supposed,  can  supply  stabUlty^.  The 
physical  forces  with  which  we  are  dealing 
are  so  tremendous  that  we  shall  be  unwilling 
to  entrust  them  to  private  persons.  ■ 

Nobody  has  suggested  that  atomic  energy 
should  not  be  a  governmental  monopoly. 
The  only  question  has  been  whlcb  branch  of 
the  Oovernment  should  OMmopolize  It. 
Moreover,  the  duties  of  dttwnililp.  which 
we  have  been  able  to  take  very  lightly,  will 
now  be  so  complicated  and  burdensome  that 
many  people  will  feel  that  they  cannot  carry 
them:  they  <7l)l  leave  government  to  ttoe 
Government.  We  may  even  hear  that  we 
need   a   leader.     The   principal   problem   cf 
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the  Oovernment  will  be  •ecxirity  and  bore- 
d  .m.  And  »o  the  world  comes  back  again  to 
Uwad  and  circuses. 

Wbat  has  all  this  to  do  with  American  edu- 
cation as  we  have  known  it?  Very  little. 
These  problems  are  of  the  utmost  serlous- 
Bos  and  urgency.  American  education  has 
been  happily  free  from  any  sense  of  either. 
Apinrently  cur  people  have  wanted  it  so.  I 
know  that  education  is  the  American  substi- 
tute for  a  national  religion;  but  many  ccun- 
trtes  have  been  able  to  reconcile  financial 
support  of  a  religious  establishment  with 
eompiete  disregard  of  its  principles.  There 
has  been  no  particular  reason  why  American 
educators  or  the  American  people  should  re- 
gard education  as  serious  or  urgent.  Our 
country  was  rich,  secure,  and  powerful.  It 
was  a  coiuitry  which  even  the  grossest  Im- 
morality and  stupidity  could  not  rum.  The 
American  people  have  therefore  been  at  lib- 
erty to  devote  themselves  wholeheartedly  to 
getting  ahead.  And  though  It  was  clearly 
possible  to  get  ahead  ver;  nicely  without  any, 
education  at  all.  a  social  prejudice  was  for- 
tunately established  that  you  could  get  ahead 
a  little  better  If  you  went  to  school  a  little 
longer.  The  more  expensive  and  famous  the 
school  the  greater  the  advantage  It  con- 
ferred. It  followed,  of  course,  that  what 
went  on  In  the  school  was  of  lltle  Importance 
to  any'oody.  What  was  important  was  not 
what  went  on  in  the  school,  but  the  fact 
that  the  pupil  had  been  there. 

In  this  atmosphere  all  of  us  in  American 
education  have  grown  up.  To  these  pur- 
pone  our  institutions,  for  the  most  part  un- 
consciously, have  been  dedicated.  Now  we 
face  a  new  and  totally  different  world,  which 
hoe  come  upon  us  with  incredible  sudden- 
ness. We  may  not  know  what  will  hold  this 
new  world  together;  but  we  do  know  what 
will  make  it  explode,  and  that  Is  Uie  pursuit 
of  those  policies  and  Ideals  which  have  char- 
acterized our  country,  and  most  others,  in  the 
past.  CivUizatiun  can  be  saved  only  by  a 
moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  revolution 
to  match  the  scientlfU:.  technological,  and 
economic  revolution  in  which  we  are  now 
living.  If  American  education  can  contrib- 
ute to  a  moral.  Intellectual,  and  spiritual 
revolution,  then  it  cflers  a  real  hope  of  sal- 
vation to  buffering  humanity  everywhere.  If 
It  cannot  or  will  not  contribute  to  this  revo- 
lution, then  it  is  Irrelevant,  and  its  fate  is 
Immaterial. 

I  tMlleve  in  world  government.  I  think 
«e  must  have  It.  and  have  U  soon.  But  the 
most  ardent  advocate  of  a  world  slate  will 
not  claim  that  It  can  be  maintained,  or  per- 
haps even  achieved,  without  the  moral.  In- 
teUectual.  and  spiritual  revolution  to  which 
I  have  referred.  The  proqiects  of  World  War 
,-  m  are  only  a  little  less  attractive  than  those 
at  a.  world  civil  war.  For  a  world  state  to 
eome  into  being  a  higher  degree  of  world  com- 
miQllty  must  exist  than  we  can  see  at  pres- 
ent, and  for  it  to  be  maintained  a  still  higher 
degree  must  be  achieved.  Community  re- 
quires communication,  conununlcatiou  re- 
quires understanding,  and.  If  understandmg 
is  not  to  lead  to  hatred  and  fear,  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  must  be 
such  as  not  to  arouse  hatred  and  fear. 

A  world  state  demands  a  world  ccnununlty. 
a  world  community  demands  a  world  revolu- 
tion, moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual. 
World  government  is  not  a  gadget,  which  in 
one  easy  motion  will  preserve  mankind.  It 
can  live  and  last  only  as  it  institutionalizes 
the  brotherhood  of  man 

Tou  will  say  that  the  task  before  us  is  im- 
poflslble.  and  I  admit  it  looks  so.  We  must 
try  to  arrive  at  our  destination  in  not  more 
than  5  years.  We  must  educate  all  Amerl- 
eans.  for  who  can  tell  which  Americans  will 
have  the  decisive  voice  In  the  formation  of 
our  policies?  We  must  try  by  example  to 
lead  the  rest  of  the  world  to  edvicate  itself; 


for,  If  education  succeeded  In  changing  the 
hearts  of  Americans,  and  the  hearts  of  other 
peoples  remained  unchanged,  we  should 
merely  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  blown 
up  with  changed  hearts  rather  than  un- 
changed ones.  I  do  not  expect  an  American 
audience  to  have  enough  faith  In  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  to  regard  this  as  more 
than  a  dubious  consolation. 

You  may  feel  that  "there  is  a  certain  dis- 
prcpcrtlon  between  the  means  I  have  chosen 
and  the  end  I  have  in  view  You  may  sug- 
gest that  I  have  myself  pointed  out  that 
little  in  the  record  of  American  education 
indicates  that  It  is  Interested  in  or  qualified 
for  leadership  In  a  moral,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  revolution  throughout  the  world. 

My  answer  to  all  objections  is  the  same: 
this  revolution  is  necessary,  and  therefore 
possible.  We  do  not  know  what  heights 
men  can  achieve  if  they  understand  that 
it  Is  necessary  for  them  to  reach  them.  We 
do  not  know  what  education  can  accomplish, 
because  we  have  never  tried  It.  We  never 
had  to.  Now  education  Is  a  serious  and 
urgent  business. 

Consider  the  question  of  time.  I  decline 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  re- 
crimination on  the  subject  of  the  Chicago 
bachelor's  degree  and  content  myself  with 
asking  whether  anybody  honestly  believes 
that  It  is  impossible  to  complete  a  program  of 
liberal  education  In  less  than  4  years.  Or 
l3  there  anybody  who  can  prove  that  Father 
Gannon  of  Fordham  is  wrong  In  saying  that 
liberal  education  should  and  can  be  com- 
pleted by  the  age  of  18.  that,  is,  4  years 
earlier  than  Is  normally  the  case?  Under 
present  conditions  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on  those  who  would  pretend  that  we  have 
time  to  waste. 

Consider  the  question  of  education  for  all. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  features  of  the 
educational  situation  is  the  outraged  cries 
of  educators  at  the  spectacle  of  the  hordes 
of  people  clamoring  for  education.  It  is  as 
though  the  bench  of  bishops  should  adopt 
a  resolution  complaining  because  too  many 
people  wanted  to  go  to  church.  Isn't  this 
the  opportunity  we  have  been  waiting  for? 
Don't  we  believe  in  education?  Don't  we 
aRree  that  in  a  democracy  we  must  educate 
everybody  or  abandon  universal  suffrage? 

If  we  understood,  and  could  make  our  peo- 
ple understand,  that  education  Is  the  most 
serious  and  urgent  business  In  the  world, 
could  we  have  any  doubt  that  we  could  find 
the  means  to  carry  on  the  work?  And  as  for 
the  geographical  scale  on  which  education 
must  now  operate,  we  may  remind  ourselves 
that  the  problem  before  Unesco,  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientlflc.  and  Cultural 
Organization .  is  not  more  difficult  under 
modern  conditions  of  transportation  and 
communication  than  that  which  Horace 
Maun  faced  in  Massachusetts  100  yeais  ago. 
The  imaginative  use  of  the  Instruments 
which  technology  has  given  us,  for  education 
rather  than  destruction,  could  give  educa- 
tion a  scope  of  which  our  ancestors  could 
not  dream. 

Think  of  the  chance  we  have  now  In  adult 
education,  and  the  resp>onslbllity,  too.  Work 
is  the  enemy  of  education,  and  we  are  enter- 
ing an  age  in  which  there  will  be  unprece- 
dented leisure  for  all.  Leisure  and  recrea- 
tion are  not  the  same.  Leisure  has  nothing 
to  do  with  idleness.  Leisure  is  that  portion 
of  the  individual's  time  which  he  devotes  to 
his  moral  and  intellectual  development  and 
to  participation  in  tlie  life  of  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  The  more  leisure 
there  Is  the  better  for  civilization. 

If  we  want  to  help  save  the  world  within 
the  new  few  yeais,  we  must  attend  to  the 
education  of  adults,  for  only  they  will  have 
the  influence  within  that  period  to  affect 
the  course  of  events.  If  we  want  to  save 
adults  in  the  atomic  age  from  the  suicidal 


tendencies  which  boredom  eventually  In- 
duces, if  we  want  to  build  a  world  com- 
munity, we  must  regard  the  continuing  edu- 
cation of  our  people  throughout  life  as  our 
principal  responsibility. 

It  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  causal 
activltv  conducted  by  a  university  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  underpaid  Instructors  gain 
a  little  extra  Income,  and  attended  by  third- 
rate  bookkeepers  who  want  to  learn  hew  to 
become  second-rate  bookkeepers. 

Think  of  the  time,  thought,  effort,  and 
money  we  have  wasted  on  vocational  training. 
Its  relevance  to  a  moral,  Intellectual,  and 
spiritual  '•eformatlon  Is  certainly  remote. 
And  Its  re'evance  to  the  task  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing, which  was  always  open  to  question  In 
view  of  the  obvious  superiority  of  training  on 
the  Job,  will  reach  the  vanishing  pwlnt  in 
the  atomic  age.  When  we  can  make  anything 
out  of  anything  or  nothing,  anywhere,  in  any 
amount  almost  without  measurable  cost,  the 
fraction  of  our  lives  that  will  go  Into  making 
things  win  be  about  the  same  as  that  which 
fortunate  savages  devote  to  picking  their 
daily  diet  off  the  breadfruit  trees,  and  the 
training  needed  for  the  Job  will  be  about  the 
same,  too.  The  vocational  education  the 
world  needs  Is  education  for  the  common 
vocation  of  citizenship.  This  is  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  United  States  the  phrase  "college 
of  liberal  arts"  conveys  no  meaning  to  the 
mind.  Certainly  it  does  not  mean  that  here 
is  an  institution  devoted  to  liberal  education. 
It  usually  denotes  an  institution  in  which 
the  liberal  arts  are  not  taught.  The  only 
other  definition  that  would  cover  almost  all, 
but  probably  not  all,  of  the  enterprises  called 
colleges  of  liberal  arts  is  that  they  are  insti- 
tutions which  do  not  award  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree.  The  trouble  with  this 
definition  is  that  it  does  not  differentiate 
these  colleges  from  kindergartens,  elementary 
schools,  and  high  schools.  We  do  not  know 
what  these  colleges  could  accomplish  If  they 
orgaiiiz3d  themselves  to  give  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  then  proceed  to  give  it.  without 
regard  to  the  demands  of  graduate  schools, 
parents,  football  coaches,  and  academic- 
vested  interests. 

Many  colleges  boast  that  they  have  a 
highly  diversified  curriculum,  or  indeed  none 
at  all.  in  order  to  develop  the  special  apti- 
tudes of  their  students.  I  have  the  impres- 
sion that  this  kind  of  program  results  from 
the  special  Interests  of  professors  rather 
than  the  individual  Interests  of  students. 
Students  can  be  interested  in  anything  that 
is  made  important  to  them.  A  liberal  college 
should  have  no  dlfHculty.  In  the  present  world 
situation,  in  making  liberal  education  im- 
portant to  the  yotmg  people  committed  to 
its  charge. 

If  the  student -centered  college  is  really  a 
professor -centered  college,  its  curriculum,  if 
any,  is  unlikely  to  add  up  to  a  liberal  edura- 
tlcn.  The  graduate  schools  which  prospec- 
tive professors  must  pass  through  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  faculty  club  are  composed 
of  narrow  departmental  specialists  engaged 
In  training  narrow  departmental  specialists. 
Such  narrow  specialization  is  a  necessary  In- 
gredient of  the  advancement  of  knowledge; 
it  must  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  knowledge.  But  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  liberal  education. 

For  liberal  education  we  need  a  new  type 
of  teacher,  and  hence  a  new  type  of  graduate 
school.  It  should  be  liberal,  too.  That  is, 
it  should  be  composed  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents who  have  had  a  liberal  education  and 
who  are  eager  to  help  others  to  acquire  one. 
The  members  of  the  faculty  should  not  be 
selected  in  terms  of  their  competence  in 
specialized  fields,  but  in  terms  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  see  knowledge  as  a  whole,  to  engage 
In  candid  and  intrepid  thinking  about  funda- 
mental oroblems    and  to  iruide  the  student 
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in  his  efforts  to  do  such  thinking  for  himself. 
It  should  be  a  community  devoted  to  Integra- 
tion, to  unification,  to  synthesis,  to  bringing 
c»-der  and  intelligibility  out  of  the  chaos 
of  the  modern  world. 

The  colleges  and  universities  today  are 
characterized  by  the  loss  of  community 
within  them.  Since  everybody  is  a  special- 
ist, nobody  can  communicate  with  anybody 
else.  The  conversation  among  the  students 
is  about  athletics  and  among  the  faculty 
about  the  weather.  Both  students  and  fac- 
ulty lose  the  sense  of  commimal  support  in 
their  Intellectual  enterprise,  a  sense  which 
is  of  tremendous  advantage  in  a  college  with 
a  prescribed  curriculum.  But  what  is  worse, 
it  is  impossible  to  rely  on  Institutions  which 
have  no  community  within  them  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  community  in  this  country 
or  a  community  In  the  world.  The  antics 
of  alumni  at  reunions  suggest  that  no  com- 
munity can  be  established  among  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  higher  learning  except  by  arti- 
ficial exhilaration,  and  such  community  as 
results  can  hardly  be  described  as  moral,  in- 
tellectual, or  spiritual. 

Some  of  the  most  venerable  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  learning  have  now  endorsed  the 
movement  to  restore  community  in  higher 
education.  One  of  them  has  actually  gone 
so  far  as  to  require  the  reading  of  eight  of 
the  great  books  of  the  Western  World.  An- 
other suggests  that  a  few  of  them  might  be 
read  in  the  summer.  We  are  getting  on. 
The  movement  is  now  respectable,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  gain  momentum. 
But  we  may  hope  also  that  this  movement 
will  not  fall  a  prey  to  the  popular  tendency 
to  substitute  names  for  things.  For  many 
years  we  have  attached  the  name  "education" 
to  anything  that  went  on  in  an  educational 
institution,  and  the  name  "research"  to  any- 
thing that  reflected  the  curiosity,  however 
idle,  of  those  who  had  found  their  way  into 
academic  life.  Now  we  seem  likely  to  attach 
the  narne  "liberal"  to  anything  that  is  not 
science  and  technology. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  need  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Now  that  they  have  won  a  war  for 
us.  the  tendency  of  American  students  and 
American  philanthropists  to  flock  into  these 
fields  will  be  accentuated.  It  is  true  that 
our  greatest  problems  are  not  how  to  Im- 
prove the  material  conditions  of  existence 
and  how  to  exploit  the  forces  of  nature.  Our 
greatest  problems  are  how  to  exist  at  all  in 
the  world  which  science  and  technology  have 
made,  and  how  to  direct  the  power  they  have 
placed  in  our  hands.  Upon  these  problems 
science  and  technology  shed  little  light.  In 
the  atomic  age  they  cannot  even  defend  us 
from  the  atomic  bomb. 

Nevertheless,  natural  science  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  liberal  education,  for  the  citi- 
zen must  understand  the  natural  environ- 
ment in  which  he  lives.  Though  scientific 
research  can  contribute  little  to  the  moral. 
Intellectual,  and  spiritual  revolution  upon 
which  the  future  of  civilization  depends,  the 
scientific  method  and  the  scientific  spirit 
have  a  considerable  part  to  play  in  it.  More- 
over, to  say.  "We  have  had  too  much  natural 
science:  let  us  have  more  social  science  and 
humanities."  is.  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  higher  learning,  to  substitute  names  for 
things. 

Does  the  student  in  the  humanities  and 
the  social  sciences  learn  the  arts  of  com- 
munication? Does  he  learn  to  rjad  and 
write?  Does  he  master  the  disciplines  which 
for  centuries  have  been  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  attack  on  any  intellectual 
task?  Does  he  come  to  imderstand  the  ideas 
and  ideals  which  have  animated  mankind? 
Does  he  learn  how  to  tell  the  good  from  the 
bad,  the  true  from  the  false,  the  beautiful 


from  the  ugly?  Does  he  discover  what  the 
ends  of  life  are  and  what  are  the  purpoees 
of  organized  society? 

Does  he  understand  the  tradition  in  which 
he  lives?  Does  he  learn  how  to  be  human, 
see  the  connection  l>etween  man  and  man. 
and  fit  himself  to  become  a  member  of  a 
community  which  shall  embrace  all  men? 
We  know  that  ideas,  understanding,  criti- 
cism, and  ethical  and  political  theory  have 
almost  vanished  from  the  humanities  and 
the  social  sciences,  to  have  their  places  taken 
by  miscellaneous  Information,  tours  of  the 
stockyards,  and  data  collecting.  We  know 
that  the  fundamental  problems  of  our  time 
are  philosophical.  Yet  philosophy  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  social  sciences.  Instead 
of  underlying  all  studies  in  the  humanities, 
philosophy  is  confined  to  one  department, 
which  is  steadily  losing  influence  as  lan- 
guage, art.  and  history  vainly  try  to  become 
scientific. 

What  the  world  needs,  then.  Is  a  liberal 
education  worthy  of  the  name.  This  wotUd 
be  an  education  educating  a  man's  humanity, 
rather  than  indulging  his  individuality.  It 
would  be  an  education  appropriate  to  man. 
offering  him  the  habittial  vision  of  greatness, 
and  dealing  primarily,  in  a  world  of  rapid 
change,  with  values  independent  of  time  or 
place.  I  believe  that  such  an  education  is 
supplied  by  a  curriculum  consisting  of  the 
great  works  of  the  mind  and  the  liberal  arts. 
As  the  Manchester  Guardian  said  editorially 
the  other  day.  "The  more  we  understand  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  so  Increase  human 
powers,  the  more  important  it  is  that  we 
shotild  understand  human  character  and 
draw  inspiration  from  the  great  civilizing 
writers  and  thinkers  of  the  past.  For  the 
changes  that  simplify  mun's  relations  to 
nature  complicate  man's  relations  to  man. 
Today,  when  we  have  achieved  intoxicating 
triumps  over  nature,  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  more  afraid  of  each  other  than  at  any 
time  In  their  history." 

Still,  I  do  not  insist  upon  the  great  civil- 
izing writers  and  thinkers  of  the  past.  If 
anybody  can  suggest  a  curriculum  that  Is 
more  likely  to  achieve  the  objects  I  have 
named  than  the  one  I  have  proposed,  I  shall 
gladly  embrace  him  and  It. 

The  new  kind  of  graduate  school  needed 
to  produce  the  new  kind  of  teacher  which 
this  program  requires  would  not  be  con- 
cerned with  the  training  of  departmental 
specialists  in  the  traditional  fields,  but  with 
the  education  of  men  who  were  eager  to 
qualify  themselves  to  understand  and  to  help 
others  understand  the  nature,  the  works, 
and  the  destiny  of  man. 

We  must  now  engage  In  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  everybody,  of  all  adolescents  and  all 
adults.  Of  these  two,  adult  education  is 
the  more  Important.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  the  liberal  education 
of  adolescents  should  be  to  prepare  them  to 
go  on  with  liberal  education  throughout 
their  lives. 

This  program  requires  drastic  changes  in 
our  educational  institutions.  But  they  are 
not  impossible.  They  are  changes  which 
should  have  been  made  years  ago,  for  every- 
thing that  I  have  suggested  Is  something 
we  should  have  been  doing  all  along.  Un- 
til these  changes  are  made,  we  cannot  claim 
that  the  task  which  history  has  Imposed 
upon  us  is  beyond  human  achievement.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  we  do  not  care  enough 
about  it  to  attempt  it.  By  a  clear  definition 
of  our  purpose  and  a  relentleas  exclusion  of 
the  Irrelevant,  the  frivcdovis,  and  the  trivial 
we  may  hope  to  reach  the  goal.  We  may 
hc^  to  help  our  f^ow  men  to  survive  and 
to  lead  the  good  life  if  they  do.  It  is  better 
to  try  and  fall  than  to  decline  the  challenge. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  title  of  the  editorial  I  am 
including  below  really  presents  the  ques- 
tion of  exactly  who  is  propagandlring. 

One  group  of  administration  spokes- 
men condemn  all  who  try  to  constructive- 
ly legislate  an  OPA.  Then  again  we  ob- 
serve others,  like  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybukk,  of 
Texas,  who  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  after  the  OPA  bill  has  passed,  that 
cattle  ceilings  should  be  rMnoTcd.  Since 
there  has  never  been  a  ceiling  on  dairy 
cattle  as  such,  this  mu.'^t  mean  cattle 
slaughtered  for  meat.  The  effect  of  re- 
moving meat  ceilings  will  result  in  re- 
moving all  agricultural  ceilings. 

Then  we  note  that  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Anderson  states  that  ceilings  on 
meat  have  not  worked,  and  suggests  they 
be  tried  for  90  more  days  and  If  not  ef- 
fective to  discard  them. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  approach  to 
follow  is  the  enactment  of  a  formula 
which  will  remove  products  from  OPA 
control  if  and  when  certain  production 
goals  are  reached.  No  one  but  a  believer 
in  a  permanent  economic  dictator  could 
oppose  this  formula  and  time  table. 

The  following  editorial  is  from  the 
Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Dally  Tribune: 
who's  pkopacakdizingt 

OPA  and  its  defenders  are  hurling  charges 
of  "propaganda"  at  critics  of  Oovernment 
price  control,  claiming  that  huge  sums  are 
being  spent  by  organizations  which  have 
ulterior  motives  In  seeking  to  terminate  the 
economic  powers  vested  in  OPA. 

It  is  true  that  considerable  money  has 
been  expended  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  arguments  against  a  continuation  of  ar- 
bitrary political  manipulation  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  other  organizations 
which  have  taken  the  lead  In  opposing  legis- 
lation for  the  extension  of  OPA  have  not 
denied  their  part  in  financing  the  campaign. 

But  the  OPA  has  IlkeiHee  been  spending 
liberally  to  perpetuate  ttaelf  In  power.  Via 
the  printed  and  spoken  word  it  has  deluged 
the  country  with  dire  warnings  of  the  ter- 
rible fate  In  store  for  America  if  price  con- 
trol is  discontinued  or  curtailed.  Chester 
Bowles  and  his  fellow  economic  tlnkerers 
have  spared  no  efforts  to  defend  tfaetr  the- 
ories and  damn  their  critics.  And  it  is  the 
taxpayers'  money  they  are  using  to  convince 
those  same  taxpayers  the  OPA  should  be 
kept  in  the  saddle. 

OPA  is  quick  to  cry  "propaganda"  against 
anyone  who  dares  quaatlon  the  logic  of  the 
price-control  system.  As  for  its  own  cam- 
paign, that  of  coiu-se  is  dignified  by  the 
term  "information."  Thecholce  of  terminol- 
ogy seems  to  depend  on  whose  ex  is  gored. 
The  factual  merits  of  the  oppoetng  argu- 
ments do  not  appear  to  be  the  determining 
factor  for  sajrlng  what  Is  "propaganada"  and 
what  Is  "information."  since  Bowles  and 
company  have  not  been  averse  to  dlstorttag 
the  facts  to  suit  their  purpowi. 
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Unless  a  Isrge  number  of  Congressmen 
•nd  many  business.  Industrial,  labor,  and 
airtcultural  leaders  are  plain  Ignoramuses, 
to  dull  of  wit  to  understand  the  Bowlesian 
Intellectuals,  there  is  plenty  wrong  with  OPA. 
These  folks,  though  they  are  not  in  agree- 
ment on  the  extent  of  the  corrective  meas- 
ures to  be  taken,  are  pretty  strongly  con- 
vinced that  price  control,  as  now  adimlnls- 
tered.  Is  full  of  Inequities  and  detrimental 
regulations  which  are  causing  some  of  the 
woes  OPA  was  allegedly  designed  to  prevent. 

Is  It  m  any  way  underoocratic  or  repre- 
hensible to  brln?  these  faults  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  along  with  recommenda- 
tions for  their  correction?  Or  should  the 
public  get  only  one  side  of  the  story — the 
OPA's  side?  If  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
Issue — and  a  very  vital  issue  It  is — are  to 
be  fully  aired,  and  OPA  is  to  be  permitted 
to  present  its  case  at  the  taxpayers"  expense, 
why  condemn  any  organization  willing  to 
bear  a  share  of  the  costs  necessary  in  ex- 
pounding the  opposition's  views? 

This  newspaper  Is  xmder  no  obligation  to 
defend  the  actions  of  the  National  Afsocla- 
tlon  of  Manufacturers  or  any  other  group  or 
Individual  In  this  matter.  But  a  sense  of 
falmaw  ImpeU  us  to  say  that  the  NAM  and 
other  critics  cf  OPA  have  as  much  right  to 
disseminate  their  views  as  do  Mr.  Bowles  or 
any  other  champion  of  a  politically  managed 
economy.  And  they  have  this  right  without 
having  their  motives  Impunged  or  being  con- 
demned for  trafficking  in  unsavory  propa- 
ganda It  OPA  can  prove  that  its  opponents 
have  backing  as  questionable  as  that  which 
the  Communist  Party  Is  giving  to  the  present 
prlee-control  system,  let  it  make  the  specific 
aeeuaation  and  produce  the  supporting  evi- 
dence. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  OPA's  conten- 
tion that  those  who  advocate  reducing 
Its  powers  or  completely  abolishing  the 
agency  are  guilty  of  a  sinister  plot  to  wreck 
the  country  economically.  That  description 
certainly  doesn't  fit  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  voted  to 
sharply  curb  OPA's  powers.  Nor  does  it  fit 
others  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
Chester  Bowles. 

Who.  may  we  ask.  has  a  greater  sUke  in 
America's  future  prosperity  than  business- 
men and  industrialists  who  have  large  in- 
vestments to  protect  and  large  payrolls  to 
meet?  It  is  because  they  want  to  see  the 
Nation  prosper,  under  the  American  system 
of  private  enterprise,  that  they  oppose  a 
Government-regulated  economy  in  the  hands 
of  theorists  who  produce  nothing  and  em- 
ploy no  one.  And  lest  you  conclude  that 
the  motives  of  these  businessmen  and  manu- 
facturers are  entirely  selfish,  remember  that 
upon  the  success  of  their  enterprises  de- 
pends the  prosperity  of  their  employees  and 
families.  whoM  number  Is  legion.  And  also 
upon  their  success  rests  the  abUlty  of  the 
whole  consuming  public  to  obtain  needed 
goods  at  fair  prices. 

Country  wreckers?  The  OPA  is  letting  Hi 
Imafflnation  run  rampant. 


Memorial  Serricet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  HCW  MKXICO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17.  1946 

Mr.  PERNATJDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairm&n  of  the  Memorials  Committee  I 
take  this  time  to  advise  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments have  been  m^de  for  memonrl  serv- 
ice to  be  hoid  o;i  Tu:c;  ay.  May  28.    The 


families  of  our  deceased  Members  who 
died  in  the  past  year  have  been  invited 
and  no  doubt  will  be  here. 

Necessarily  some  of  the  Members  will 
be  away  that  week  because  of  the  primary 
elections  in  their  respective  districts. 
But  those  of  us  who  are  here  in  Wash- 
ington should  make  it  a  point  to  be  pres- 
ent for  the  services.  It  is  a  mark  of  re- 
spect that  we. owe  to  our  deceased  Mem- 
bers. 

The  memorial  addresses  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  HebertI  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor]. The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  RabautJ.  accom- 
panied at  the  piano  by  his  charming 
daughter,  Miss  Joan  Marie  Rabaut.  will 
sing  for  the  memorial  services. 

Under  unanimous  consent  previously 
obtained,  I  insert  for  the  Information  of 
the  Members  a  copy  of  the  memorial  serv- 
ices program: 

MKMOaUL    8ERVICZ    PSOCBAM,    May    28.    1946 

Prelude,  sacred  selections  (11:30  to  12) 

I}nlted  States  Army  Band  Orchestra 

Presiding  officer The  Speaker 

Hon.  Sam  RATEtntN 

Invocation The  Chaplain 

Dr.  James  Shera  Montgomery 

Solo Hon.  Lotns  C.  RABAtrr 

Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

At  the  piano Joan  Marie  Rabaut 

Scripture  reading  and  prayer..  The  Chaplain 

Roll  of  deceased  Members The  Clerk 

of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Devotional  silence 

Address Hon.  F.  £dwaro  HtBXKT 

Representative  from  the  State  of  Louisiana 

Solo Hon.  Loots  C.  Rabatjt 

At  the  piano Joan  Marie  Rabaut 

Address Hon.  J.  Hahry  McGregok 

Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Taps Charles  Barnes 

Master  sergeant.  United  States  Army. 
Benediction The  Chaplain 

In  Memoriam 

SENATE 

Hon.  James  Graves  Scrugham.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Nevada.  Died  June  23. 
1945. 

Hon.  HriAM  Warren  Johnson,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  California.  Died  August  6, 
1945 

Hon.  John  Thomas,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Idaho.     Died  November  10.  1945. 

uouK  or  reprrsentativ^s 

Hon.  JAMXS  WHRAToif  MoTF.  Pirst  Congres- 
sional District  of  Oregon.  Died  November  13. 
1946. 

Hon.  Joseph  WitaoM  Kavm.  Tenth  Con- 
griisslcnal  District  of  North  Carolina.  Died 
December  25,  1945. 

Hon.  John  £u«ll  8«tdb,  Twenty-tbird 
CongrMSlooal  District  of  Pennsylvania.  Died 
February  24.  1046. 

Hon.  WiLUAM  OUN  ButciM.  Eighth  Con- 
grewtonal  Dutrlct  of  North  Carolina.  Died 
AprU  11.  1940. 


A  Workable  Credit  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R'O'RESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17.  1946 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California."     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks. I  include  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  so-called  Giro  credit  system 
used  successfully  in  several  European 
countries,  especially  in  Norway,  in  the 
years  before  the  war.  The  statement  is 
prepared  by  Mr.  Giov  Grell. 
Gtto — Unobstructed    CREDrr — Interrelation 

OF  DErXNTTE  VALtJZS 

Through  a  widespread  use  of  Giro,  we  can 
overcome  the  obstacles  to  unlimited  work. 
production,  and  consumption,  because  we 
will  then  be  dealing  with  things  which  we 
can  produce  and  consume  through  a  non- 
commodity  medium  of  exchange.  We  would 
change  things  Into  things  through  the  me- 
dium of  figures,  instead  of  continuing  to  go 
the  roundabout  way  of  first  having  to  barter 
things  against  an  artificially  establislied  and 
unstable  "legal  tender"  thing,  before  we  can 
buy  or  pay  for  other  things. 

Giro  starts  with  a  borrower  being  granted 
a  credit  against  the  usual  bankable  collateral, 
but  Instead  of  paying  back  the  loan  at  fixed 
Intervals,  and  without  sufficient  considera- 
tion for  the  borrowers  ability  to  pay.  Giro 
credits  are  reimbursed  only  as  and  when  the 
borrower  receives  something  in  payment  for 
his  work  or  goods. 

In  return,  the  borrower  must  (1)  maintain 
the  usual  safety  margin  in  collateral,  (2) 
agree  to  deposit  all  his  income  with  a  spe- 
cific account,  established  when  be  received 
the  loan,  and  a  small  fraction  of  the  income 
(as  agreed  in  advance  with  each  borrower)  is 
automatically  deducted  when  something  is 
credited  on  his  account — to  amortize  the  loan 
and  pay  for  the  service  of  the  bank.  This 
entails  some  bookkeeping  which — thanks  to 
modern  business  machinery — will  not  cost 
more  than  a  tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  turn- 
over (and  not  paid  with  an  in-between  legal 
tender,  but  in  figures  representing  things  or 
work ) . 

Banks  are  thus  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  calling  loans  as  long  as  these  are  properly 
secured:  the  businessmen  pay  some  of  their 
Giro  debts  when  they  are  paid  for  the  prod- 
ucts from  their  shops,  warehouses  or  stores; 
and  the  workers  pay  off  their  purchases, 
houses,  or  insurance  each  time  they  receive 
wages.  The  psychological  time  pressure  la 
relieved  by  synclironizing  reimbursementtt 
with  the  time  when  a  borrower  is  best  abln 
to  pay.  The  Government  can  also  coUecr, 
taxes  in  this  way.  cheaply  and  painlessly,  by 
having  the  banks  impose  a  small  surchargo 
upon  all  account  movements. 

Giro  money  (like  personal  checks)  is  u£e<l 
but  once  and  cannot  be  endorsed  and  trans- 
ferred to  third  parties;  all  transactions  muse 
pass  through  one's  account. 

Banks  can  issue  individual  money  in  small 
change  and  bills,  or  certified  checks.  Ai 
above  said  the  cost  is  not  over  a  tenth  of 
one  percent. 

It  U  generally  agreed  that  all-over  transac* 
tlons  In  the  United  Statas  run  well  abov« 
•4.000.000,000.000  per  year  and  we  need  not 
go  into  deUlls  about  which  percentage  could 
tjest  be  painlessly,  and  incentively,  deducted 
to  keep  credit  circulating,  and  thereby  pro- 
duction and  employment  at  a  desired  peaic 
by  always  being  capable  of  implementing  de- 
sirable transactions. 

Giro  can  operate  both  with  or  without  the 
Government,  within  the  present  banking 
system  or  its  own.  There  are  no  patenu  oa 
any  part  of  this — all  are  free  to  use  it,  there 
is  no  author  to  collect  royalties,  no  group 
taking  collections  to  exploit  or  to  propagan- 
dize. 

THE  giro   WAT 

A  Giro  bank  charges  a  small  fee  to  cover 
amortization,  stabilization,  risks,  and  han- 
dling charges.  The  handling  charge  should 
be  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent.  The 
interest  charged  upon  credits  is  for  the  ap- 
proximate expense  of  conducting  the  bank, 
p'.m  a  regular  banker  s  cDmmission  for  baa- 
dling  the  transactions. 


TiT?r^riTyT\ 
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The  farmer  finds  Giro  credits  so  reason- 
able that  he  is  induced  to  purchase  up-to- 
date  machinery  and  efficient  means  of  trans- 
portation. There  Is  every  inducement  for 
him  to  do  this,  since  the  only  way  he  can 
Improve  his  personal  finances  is  to  produce 
additional  things  of  value.  Thus,  adequate 
production  of  the  essentials  of  an  abundant 
life  is  insured,  the  cost  of  living  is  reduced, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  farmer's  income 
is  Increased.  Indeed,  the  only  way  cost  of 
living  can  be  reduced  is  by  increased  pro- 
duction. It  follows  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  Inflation  is  to  produce  enough  of 
those  things  that  people  want  and  need. 
Giro  gives  impetus  and  insures  exactly  this 
kind  of  production.  By  the  same  token. 
Giro  cffere  the  simplest  and  most  practical 
method  for  conversion  from  a  war  to  a  peace 
economy. 

By  Giro,  the  farming  industry  is  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  the  mass  manufactur- 
ing of  machinery,  automobiles  and  other 
articles  of  universal  desire,  where  the  cost 
of  the  product  has  been  reduced  concur- 
rently with  Increased  wages  and  shortened 
hours,  together  with  increased  profit  to  the 
manufacturer. 

'  A  high  degree  of  civilization  without  a 
medium  of  exchange,  that  Is,  a  medium  which 
facilitates  free  and  adequate  exchange  of 
economic  goods  and  services.  Is  Inconceivable. 
But  we  have  been  laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  money  is  intrinsically  something  more 
than  a  mere  medium  of  exchange.  We  have 
permitted  money  to  become  our  measure  of 
value:  indeed,  we  have  permitted  that  to 
become  its  chief  function. 

We  have  permitted  prices,  in  the  terms  of 
money '  and  not  In  terms  of  relative  values, 
to  become  a  real  handicap  to  free  exchange. 
If  we  were  to  exchange  a  peck  measure  for 
all  objects  it  measures  that  would  be  analo- 
gous to  the  use  we  make  of  money.  Not  only 
so.  but  if  this  measure  of  value  (money)  Is 
scares.  It  measures  more  in  other  commodi- 
ties. If  it  is  plentiful  it  measures  less.  It  is 
a  measure  which  fluctuates  erratically. 

Value  is  a  relative  term.  There  is  no  In- 
trinsic value.  The  value  of  one  thing  must 
ba  stated  in  the  terms  of  its  relation  to  other 
things.  Tliere  is  no  other  way  to  measure 
real  value.  Were  gold  as  plentiful  as  iron  it 
wou'd  be  worth  less  than  Iron. 

Since  the  true  purpose  of  money  is  to  avoid 
the  Inconvenience  of  barter,  money  should 
not.  itself,  be  an  object  of  barter,  since  barter 
is  exactly  what  money  is  designed  to  make 
unnecessary.  It  is  anamalous.  therefore,  that 
cur  money  should  serve  a  double  purpose, 
neither  of  them  consistent  with  the  true  pur- 
pose of  money.  ( 1 )  Our  type  of  money  sub- 
stitutes itself  for  wealth  or  real  values  and, 
by  this  substitution  and  assumption  of  arbi- 
trary value,  it  is  made  payment  in  full  value 
for  all  objects  of  economic  desire.  (2)  Hav- 
ing assumed  an  arbitrary  value,  much  In  ex- 
cess of  Its  real  value,  our  money  is  exchanged 
for  merchandise,  an  exchnnse  of  merchand:»e 
for  merchandise— barter.  Thus,  our  money, 
by  Us  very  nature,  defeats  the  true  purpose 
of  money  and  Is  not.  and  never  has  been,  a 
true  medium  of  exchange. 

A  110  Federal  Reserve  note  recites  that  it 
Is  redeemable  at  the  United  States  Treasury 
or  at  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  fur  $10  in  lawful 
money.  Now.  what  does  that  mean?  The 
•10  note  is  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  so  it  is  lawful  money.  It  follows 
that,  when  it  Is  presented  at  the  United 
States  Treasury  or  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  for 
redemption  the  bolder  will  simply  receive 
another  $10  bill  in  exchange  for  the  one  he 
has  presented  for  redemption.  Intrinsically, 
neither  $10  note  Is  worth  more  than  the  paper 
upon  which  it  is  printed.    They  are  objects 

•  Dollars  arc  the  units  of  our  money.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  wanted  us  to  caU  them 
"units,"  and  for  a  time  the  words  "dollars" 
and  "units"  were  used  interchangeably. 
(The  Spirit  of  Enterprise,  by  Edgar  M. 
Quetny  ) 


of  general  desire  only  because  they  can  b3 
exchanged  for  objects  and  services  of  real 
value  when  and  where  we  require  them. 

Referring  to  the  National  Survey  of  Poten- 
tial Production  Capacity.  Robert  R  Doane, 
writing  for  New  Outlook,  August  1934.  re- 
marked that  "•  •  *  an  economy  organ- 
ized on  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  can 
only  function,  under  any  system  or  "ism."  on 
an  exchange  basis.  Tha*  is.  one  class  or  kind 
of  goods  is  exchanged  by  the  producers  for 
goods  of  another  class.  And  this  exchange  is 
actually  effected  upon  a  cost  basis  In  other 
words,  one  set  of  costs  become  exchanged  for 
another  set  of  costs.  Whether  these  costs  be 
reckoned  in  money  terms,  in  labor  costs,  in 
drawing-account  tickets,  or  in  ergs  makes 
little  difference." 

It  is  evident  that  the  modern  industrial 
system  requires  an  Improved  capital  clrcu- 
laticn.  The  common  man  needs  a  generally 
accepted  instrument  of  exchange,  eliminating 
obstructable  circulation  (of  capital),  arbi- 
trary credit  liquidation,  "bilateral  clearings." 
etc.  Men  need  an  instrument  of  (capital) 
exchange  available  to  every  human  being  in 
his  transactions  with  other  men.  operating 
through  their  own  clearing  banks,  private  In- 
stitutions, businesses,  all  existing  banks,  and 
all  national  or  State  treasuries.  People  in 
each  country  will,  of  course,  continue  to  use 
their  own  designation  for  their  medium  of 
exchange,  as  heretofore. 

Everywhere  men  need  an  orderly  and  agreed 
method  of  determining  the  realtlve  value  of 
their  various  units  of  exchange  mediums,  so 
that  uncontrollable  variations  in  the  medium 
of  exchange  are  prevented. 

We  need  a  medium  of  exchange,  which  is 
determined  neither  In  an  unpredictable  man- 
ner as.  for  example,  by  the  technical  progress 
of  the  gold  Industry,  nor  subject  to  large 
variations  depending  on  the  gold-reserve 
policies  of  individual  groups  or  governments, 
but  is  governed  by  the  actual  current  re- 
quirement for  ever -expanding  production,  to 
fill  Increasing  requirements  of  the  needs  cf 
all  men  everywhere,  and  thus  to  serve  to  acti- 
vate commerce  In  all  countries  and  capable 
of  deliberate  expansion  and  contraction  to 
offset  deflationary  and  inflationary  tenden- 
cies through  a  rational  amortizing  mecha- 
nism functioning  In  every  individual  circu- 
lation account. 

Everywhere  man  needs  a  system  possessed 
of  an  Internal  Inherent  and  hutomatic  sta- 
bilizing mechanism  by  which  deflationary  or 
Inflationary  departure  from  equilibrium  can 
be  controlled  and  avoid  an  equal  but  opposite 
disturbance  elsewhere. 

We  need  a  startlng-off  during  the  war  as 
well  as  thereafter  permitting  the  accumu- 
lation of  stocks  of  reserves  In  products  which 
win  be  available  as  credits  no  that  we  may 
all  live  our  free  and  Individual  lives  without 
undue  anxiety  during  and  following  the 
transitional  period  to  full  peacetime  economy, 
regardless  of  what  governments  may  do  In 
stablllCing  or  failing  to  stablUee  their  medi- 
ums ai  exchange. 

It  is  propoced  to  establish  a  gyro-BCcourit 
agreement,  under  whatever  designation  the 
people  who  do  the  work  and  use  the  accounu 
may  elect,  to  exchange  with  each  other  what 
they  have  produced  for  what  others  have 
produced,  paying  always  In  kind  untram- 
meled  by  artificial,  varying  and  dangerous 
currencies  which  by  past  performance  have 
proven  Inadequate  and  disastrous,  regardless 
of  regulation  and  the  chimeric  backing  of 
gold  or  of  paper  promises. 

Individuals,  groups  of  individuals,  or  com- 
panies, who  have  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  other  men  who  have  received 
what  they  worked  for.  produced,  and  sold, 
will  be  given  a  credit  account  in  their  own 
local  private  bank  or  institution  which  may 
be  counterbalanced  by  debits  on  the  ac- 
counts with  similar  institutions  or  banks  at 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  demand  for  the 
delivery  to  others  of  what  they  have  worked 
for,  produced,  and  sold. 


Giro  possesses  sufficient  capacity  for  self- 
equilibrium  to  assure  due  precaution  against 
the  piling  up  of  credit  and  debit  balancer 
without  limit.  The  fundamental  principle  Is 
the  necessary  equality  of  credits  and  debits, 
as  that  principle  is  relied  upon  in  any  closed' 
banking  sj'stem.  I 

THE    PROVISIONS    Or    GIXO 

The  provisions  proposed  (the  particular 
proportions  and  other  details  being  tenta- 
tive as  a  basis  of  discussion)  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

All  who  work. .  produce,  organiz*.  direct, 
buy.  and  sell  (all  useful  men  who  serve  and 
wish  to  obtain  the  servltfes  of  others)  in- 
vite each  other  to  become  useful  members 
of  a  great  clearing  union  for  all  men  In 
which  all  shall  enjoy  the  basic  human  right 
to  exchange  with  others  as  others  exchange 
with  them,  without  interference  by  any  spe- 
cial groups,  cliques,  boards,  committees,  or 
appointees. 

(1)  The  people's  own  banks  organized  In 
all  places  where  the  local  people  themselves 
set  them  up — free  and  unhindered  by  cen- 
tralized authorities.  Ex-enemies  will  be  In- 
vited to  do  likewise. 

(2)  The  governing  boards  of  all  these  banks 
or  giro  houses  will  constitute  themselves 
locally  and  there  will  be  no  need  for  cen- 
tralization; everyone  will  have  the  incentive 
to  do  business  with  everjbody  else,  the  daily 
business  and  the  technical  arrangements  be- 
ing carried  out  through  each  bank  and 
through  the  bank's  arrangements  with  each 
other. 

(3)  All  who  estr.blish  accounts  will  a^ree 
among  themselves  on  the  initial  value  of 
their  own  accounts.,  in  terms  of  their  do- 
mestic units  of  mediums  of  exchange  (per- 
tlaps  tied  to  some  Index  mutually  agreed  on) 
or  as  established  by  a  people's  own  com- 
modity exchange.  There  will  be  no  need  of 
compulsory  centralized  regulation,  because 
thsre  will  be  no  occasion  to  risk  variations 
in  the  value  of  the  medium  of  exchange,  etch 
account  will  express  figures  representing  ex- 
clusively available  goods  and  services. 

(4)  The  value  of  accounts  (deposits)  shall 
be  fixed  In  terms  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
and  services  they  represent.  Sales  and  pur- 
chases need  not  be  restricted,  for  no  credit 
can  b3  created  without  the  presence  of  pur- 
chasing power  which  is  (available,  desirable, 
wanted)  goods  and  services. 

(5)  Each  Individual  or  legal  person  shall 
be  ab'e  to  obtain  credits  according  to  his 
established  individual  responsibility  and 
have  the  right  to  enjoy  the  facilities  pro- 
vided for  easy  pay-as-you-go  amortlE^tlcm 
with  one's  own  work  and  products  as  and 
when  paid  for.  It  is  a  matter  of  discussion 
whether  the  formula  should  also  uke  ac- 
count of  other  factors — such  as  Impercep* 
tible  payments  for  social  sectulty,  general 
Iniurance.  and  all  taxes  In  tbia  aame  simple 
way. 

(0)  All  depnaitoti  shall  agree  to  accept 
payment  of  balances  due  to  ttiem  from  other 
depoeitora,  by  a  traosfer  to  their  credit  in 
the  books  of  their  bank.  They  shall  be  en- 
titled, subject  to  the  oondltlone  set  forth 
below,  to  make  transfers  from  their  accounts 
to  other  depositors,  which  may  have  the 
effect  of  overdrawing  their  own  accounts,  pro- 
vided that  the  maximum  debit  iMUances  thxis 
created  do  not  exceed  their  safe  margin  of 
collateral  or  responsible  guaranty  of  purchas- 
ing power  (see  (4)  above). 

The  bank  may  at  its  discretion  charge  a 
small  commission  or  transfer  fee  in  respect 
of  transactions  in  its  bemks  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  ite  current  expenses  or  any  other 
demands  upon  it.  as  agreed  on  with  each  in- 
dividual who  has  an  account.  This  charge 
will  also  include  the  necessary  amortization 
of  debts  against  -  each  account.  In  such  a 
manner  that  debts  become  imperceptibly 
payable  as  and  when  debtors  receive  some- 
thing  and   not,   cs  hitherto,  on  arbitrtrUy 
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Baed  dates  which  do  not  tak«  into  considera- 
tion the  practical  ability  ol  men  to  meet 
their  obllftatlons.  These  arbitrarily  fixed- 
payment  datea  not  only  constantly  barassea 
all  men— directly  or  indirectly— but  are  the 
tmderlylnK  cauaea  of  failures,  the  loss  of 
millions  of  man-hours  in  needless  paper-rut 
routines,  and  flnaUy  resulting  in  crime. 
craze,  and  chaos. 

(7)  Creditors  and  debtors  shall  pay  1  per- 
cent on  the  amount  of  tbelr  transactions. 
As  much  as  1  percent  Is  not  absolutely  essen- 
Ual  to  the  scheme.  But  1  percent  would 
•mply  Cover  all  taxes  due  to  any  government 
anvwhere  as  well  as  all  expenditures  of  all 
kinds  ^wlth  which  men  arc  now  burdened 
through  direct  taxation.  The  1  percent 
would  also  amply  cover  stabilization  funds 
to  insure  an  ever -stable  medium  of  exchange. 
All  other  taxes  could  be  abolished. 

During  the  war  a  2-  or  3-percent  Increase 
would  pay  as  we  go  for  the  »«"— "«  o^'?" 
levy  being  necessary.  We  will  then  be  able 
to  steer  our  economic  development  instead 
of  being  blown  like  leaves  before  the  wind 
by  chaotic  and  uncontro.lable.  unforseeable. 
and  erratic  economic  whims  and  fancies 
_which  have  led  us  to  the  brink  of  fascism 

•nd  slavery.  ,  ,  .i,„ 

(9)    (A)  Regulation  of  the  values  of  the 
figurea    (numbers)    of   the   medium   of    ex- 
V  change  can  thus  take  place  without  injury 

to  anyone  and  always  with  the  sole  end  in 
view  of  creaUrg  more  purchasing  power, 
thus  making  d3slrable  goods  and  services 
available  to  all  men  who  work  and  produce. 

•ell  and  buy.  ,  ,     .. 

(B)  Oovemlng  boards  of  each  local  Insti- 
tution will  require  and  fix  the  type  and 
unoimt  of  collateral  necessary  in  each  indi- 
Tidual  case.  Such  coUateral  shall,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  of  each  local  bank  or  in- 
stitution, be  maintained  with  a  sufflclent 
mannn  within  the  practical  capacity  (as  de- 
termined by  the  board)  of  the  depositor  con- 
cerned. As  a  condition,  where  one  is  per- 
mitted to  increase  hia  debit  balance  the 
board  may  require  all  or  any  of  the  follow- 
ing measures: 

\l)  A  stated  increase  In  the  rate  of  amor- 
tliation  on  the  turn-over  on  the  depoaltors 
account  if  it  deems  it  to  be  the  suitable 
remedy: 

(III   Additkjnal  collateral:   and 

(111)  Good  and  sufficient  gtiaranties  from 
acceptable  respooaible  depositors. 

Furthermore  a  board  may  recommend  to 
any  bualneas  enterprise  any  internal  measure 
ailecting  its  economy  which  may  appear  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  restoration  of  the  equilib- 
rium of  its  balances  with  other  men  and 
enterprises. 

(C»  If  a  depositors  debit  balance  is  exces- 
■Ive.  the  governing  board  has  under  this 
present  arrangement  at  its  disposal  all  neces- 
sary means  to  reduce  his  debit  balance  as 
above  indicated      (Set  (1).  (2).  and  (3) .) 

(D)   Each  Individual  depositor  shall  agree 
^  to  undertake   all  his  transactions  over  the 

accounts  of  this  "clearing  union."  A  deposi- 
tor who  ceases  to  use  the  bank  or  Institutions 
of  this  "clearing  union"  before  the  expira- 
tion of  any  credit  arrangement  with  the 
same  may  be  treated  as  in  default,  bis  col- 
lateral liquidated  or  his  guarantors  called 
upon  to  make  good  the  default. 

A  depositor  whose  credit  balance  is  ex- 
cessive and  wbo  is  tmable  to  make  use  of 
accumulated  credlu  m«y  consult  with  his 
board  for  advice  as  to  the  most  profitable 
way  (for  the  depositor  and  for  every  other 
depositor)  to  uae  such  accumulated  credits 
lzM:iudlng: 

(a)  Measures  for  expanding  the  depositors 
activities. 

(b)  The  appreciation  of  an  increase  in 
earnings  by  eas«gli^  In  some  new  and  dif- 
ferent rcUvity. 

(e)  Encoura^ment  to  lower  prices  and 
rendering  better  services. 

(d)  Poaslbllity  of  financing  new  enter- 
prises in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


Depositors  may  be  entiUed  to  obtein  a 
credit  balance  by  delivering  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  other  metals  /but  no  one 
is  entitled  to  demand  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  etc.,  from  the  banks  or  institutions. 

The  boards  of  the  banks  or  institutions 
shall,  however,  have  the  discretion  to  dis- 
pose of  any  such  metals  as  they  see  fit. 

Balances  on  accounts  can  be  in  any  other 
bank  and  country  at  the  discretion  of  the 
individual  depositor,  and  all  countries  will 
agree  that  any  citizen  of  any  country  is  at 
all  times  free  to  transfer  his  credits  from 
one  country  to  the  other  to  any  banks  he 
sees  fit,  always,  however,  using  his  same 
name  (and  if  possible  the  same  account  num- 
ber) so  that  debt  deductions  with  all  trans- 
actions cannot  be  avoided  through  the 
transfer  of  accounts  to  other  countries  or 
banks. 

One-half  of  the  boards  may  be  elected  by 
the  debtors  of  each  bank— the  voting  power 
being  distributed  pro  rata  according  to  the 
amount  of  one's  debt.  The  other  half  of  the 
board  members  to  be  elected  by  all  the  banks 
depositors. 

The  local  boards  of  each  bank  or  Institu- 
tion will  be  able  to  reduce  or  increase  the 
credit  quotas  to  which  the  depositors  are 
entitled  (relative  to  their  respective  col- 
lateral or  guaranty)  In  case  there  is  need 
of  curtailing  or  expanding  particular  pro- 
ductions. 

TTie  board  shall  be  entitled  to  ask  and  re- 
ceive from  each  Individual  depogitor  in  busi- 
ness, regular  statements  and  balance  sheets 
and  the  depositors  are  invited  freely  to  com- 
municate with  the  board  on  important  mat- 
ters of  policy  likely  substantially  affecting 
their  relations  with  fellow  depositors. 

Information  offices  for  all  banks  and  in- 
stitutions may  be  located  In  New  York.  Lon- 
don. Stockholm,  and  all  larger  cities  in  the 
world,  so  that  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  such  clearing  banks  can  be  instantly  lo- 
cate anywhere  for  the  good  of  all  people 
eveijjrwhere. 

Atdepositor  who  gives  proof  of  discharge  of 
all  indebtedness  to  any  baiik  anywhere  may 
witl$draw  from  tixe  banks  or  institutions. 

A|l  existing  banks  shall  be  invited  to  col- 
laborate and  continue  this  new  and  improved 
fom^  of  banking. 

Th^  governing  boards  shall  make  annual 
reports  and  shall  convene  in  an  annual  r.£- 
sem^iy  to  which  every  depositor  is  invited. 


and  the  Inadequate  provisions  of  child-wel- 
fare services  new  made  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  now  doing  its  share  in  protecting  and 
promoting  well-being  of  our  children;  ?«ow, 
therefore,  be  it  I 

Resolved — 

1.  That  tills  tenth  convention  of  UAW- 
CIO  support  any  Federal  legislation,  such 
as  the  Pepper  bill  (S.  1318),  that  will  put 
necessary  welfare  services  within  reach  of 
all  children  who  need  them,  Including  day 
care  for  children  of  working  mothers,  recre- 
ational and  other  services  that  will  cut  down 
on  juvenile  delinquency,  and  care  for  depend- 
ent and  neglected  children; 

2.  That  we  work  to  make  nursery  schools 
a  permanent  part  of  our  school  structure, 
free  to  all  parents  in  the  community  wish- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity; 
and 

Be  it  finally  resolved,  That  copies  ol  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, S£«reUry  of  Labor  Schwellenbacl- ,  Di- 
rector of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Department 
cf  iabor.  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  to 
the  press. 

UAW-CIO    TENTH 
CoNSTmrnoNAL  Convention. 
Adopted  Uar'-h  24,  1946. 
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Child-Care  Resolat'on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF    CAIJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOL^SE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

<■  Thursday,  May  9,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Recced,  I  include  herewith 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  tenth  con- 
stitutional convention  of  the  UAW-CIO 
on  child  care: 

CHirD  CARE  RESOLUTTOM 

Whereas  the  UAW-CIO  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  and  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  community  services  and  facilities 
for  the  care  and  development  of  children; 
and 

Whereas  many  States  and  communities  are 
unable  to  provide  adequate  services  and 
facilities  for  children,  and  must  have  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  if  such 
services  and  facilities  are  to  be  widely  avail- 
able; and 

Whereas  with  the  termination  of  the 
T^^n^ATw  Act  aid  to  the  day  care  of  children 


World  Famine  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Herbert  Hoover  under  auspices  of  the 
Famine  Emergency  Committee.  Sherman 
Hotel,  Chicago,  HI.,  May  17,  1946: 

This  is  my  report  to  the  American  people 
upon  the  world  famine  situation.  Tliree 
weeks  ago  I  broadcasted  from  Cairo  our  re- 
port upon  the  situation  in  Europe.  Since 
then  we  have  examined  the  food  problems 
in  Egypt.  Iraq,  India.  Slam,  the  Philippines. 
China.  Korea,  and  Japan,  thus  compassing 
most  of  Asia. 

I  can,  therefore,  now  consolidate  oi.r  find- 
ings in  25  countries  which  we  visited  ai;d 
upon  several  more  upon  which  we  have  re- 
ceived competent  information. 

At  the  request  of  President  Truman,  I 
have  acted  as  a  sort  of  food  ambassador  to 
determine  needs:  to  discover  possible  further 
sources  of  supplies:  and  to  coordinate  the 
world's  eSort  to  master  this  danger  to  the 
lives  of  millions.  Beyond  this,  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  represent  the  solicitude  of  the 
American  people  and  their  desire  to  aid. 

Along  the  35.000  miles  we  have  traveled. 
I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  grimmest 
specter  of  famine  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Of  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse, 
the  one  named  War  has  gone — at  least  for 
a  while.  But  Famine,  Pestilense,  and  Death 
are  still  charging  over  the  earth.  And  the 
modern  world  has  added  four  more  to  this 
evil  brigade.  Their  names  are  Destruction, 
Drought,  Pear,  and  Revolution.  This  crisis 
Is  not  alone  due  to  war  destruction  of  agri- 
culture. On  the  top  of  that  calamity  has 
been  piled — drought  in  the  Mediterranean, 
drought  In  India,  drought  in  China,  and  par- 
tial drought  In  South  Africa  and  the  Ar- 
gentine. Never  have  so  many  evil  horse- 
men come  all  at  one  time. 

Hunger  hangs  over  the  homes  of  more  than 
800,000,000  people — over  one-third  of  t,be  peo- 
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pie  of  the  earth.  Hunger  is  a  silent  visitor 
who  comes  like  a  shadow.  He  sits  beside 
every  anxious  mother  three  times  each  day. 
He  brings  not  alone  suffering  and  sorrow,  but 
fear  and  terror.  He  carries  disorder  and  the 
paralysis  of  government,  and  even  its  down- 
fall. He  is  more  destructive  than  armies, 
not  only  In  human  life,  but  in  morals.  All 
of  the  values  of  right  living  melt  before  his 
Invasions,  and  every  gain  of  civilization 
crumbles.  But  we  can  save  these  people 
from  the  worst,  if  we  will. 

In  cur  mission  thrcU3h  Europe  I  have  had 
the  devoted  cooperation  of  my  six  colleagues, 
all  of  them  with  long  experience  In  famines. 
We  secured  Independent  investigations  in 
advance  of  coming:  we  consulted  at  length 
with  the  heads  of  st-te  and  with  the  food  and 
agricultural  ex|3erts  of  each  government;  we 
checked  and  cross-checked  all  Information 
with  American  officials  in  those  countries:  we 
have  checlied  it  again  with  the  relief  crganl- 
izatlcns  of  many  nationalities  who  are  work- 
ing closely  with  the  stricken  peoples.  And 
above  all  my  colleagues  and  I  have  gone  into 
the  byways  to  see  for  ourselves.  I  am  confi- 
dent our  conclusions  are  close  to  reality. 

On  this  jcuruey  I  have  seen  much  which  I 
could  criticize  as  to  the  management  of  the 
famine  relief.  ^  I  criticized  such  matters  to 
many  officials  in  th?  world  frankly  I  could 
criticize  them  bitterly.  But.  after  ievery  boil- 
ing of  inward  indignation  at  men  and  at  na- 
tions. I  come  back  again  and  again  to  the  fact 
that  millions  are  in  grave  danger  of  starva- 
tion. To  explode  into  public  criticism  in  this 
crisis  would  only  weaken  the  amount  of  sup- 
port and  diminish  the  food  they  will  receive. 
Criticism  can  wait  for  history.  I  only  want 
to  record  that  all  has  not  been  perfect  In  the 
world  that  I  have  witnessed.  It  all  adds  em- 
phasis to  the  fact  that  today  the  vital  need 
is  unity  and  cooperation  now.  so  that  we 
may  master  this  crisis. 

In  appraising  the  world  situation,  I  could 
give  you  teams  of  figures  of  rations,  of  cal- 
ories, of  tons  of  this  and  that,  for  every 
country  and  each  district.  I  could  give  you 
their  stocks  of  feed  on  hand,  in  transit,  and 
the  further  need  of  each  famine  area.  I 
could  give  It  by  the  month  or  for  the  crisis. 
I  could  give  the  time  required  for  ship  trans- 
port with  details  of  port,  railroad,  and  truck 
capacities  for  distribution.  This  sort  of  de- 
tailed information  would  convey  little  to 
you.  but  it  Is  full  of  meaning  in  the  lives 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  to  my  col- 
leagues and  myself.  For  In  these  figures 
lurks  the  certainty  of  hunger  to  hundreds 
of  millions,  end  even  the  specter  of  mass 
starvation  before  this  crisis  Is  passed.  Rather 
than  such  details,  time  requires  that  I  give 
you  a  global  picture,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
convey  to  ycu  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  . 
and  the  need  for  our  utmost  further  effort. 

I  have  said  before  that  calories  are  the 
yardstick  of  hunger,  of  starvation,  of  famine, 
and  finally  death.  And  I  may  remind  you 
that  an  average  of  2.200  calories  per  person 
per  day  is  the  minimum  in  a  nation  for 
healthy  human  beings.  And  do  remember 
that  we  Americans,  the  British,  the  Cana- 
dians, the  Australians,  the  Swedes,  the  Ar- 
gentinians, and  most  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere are  consuming  over  2.903  calories  per 
day  right  now.  If  fhose  800,000.000  people 
should  receive  no  more  relief,  and  if  we  as-  -^ 
sume  that  their  own  remaining  resources 
could  be  evenly  distributed,  which  they  could 
not,  the  measure  of  their  hunger  with  the 
caloric  yardstick  is  about  as  follows: 

AbDut  ICO.OCO.OOO  people  would  be  reduced 
to  the  2,000-calory  level. 

AbDut  lOO.OOO.COO  more  people  would  be 
reduced  to  a  1.800-calory  level. 

Abjut  15Q.CO0.0OO  more  would  be  reduced 
to  a  1.5C0-calory  level. 

About  150.0C0.C00  more  would  be  reduced 
to  a  1.200-calory  level;  and 

About  33O.0C0.0O0  more  would  be  reduced 
to  a  900-calory  level,  or  below,  and  that  is 
Blow  d;ath. 


As  we  descend  this  scale,  we  move  step  by 
step  from  the  stage  of  hunger  to  the  stage  of 
disease  and  epidemics,  to  the  stage  of  public 
disorder,  to  the  stage  of  starvation  of  aU  but 
the  strongest,  and.  finally,  at  less  than  900 
calories  we  come  to  mass  starvation.  The 
Nazis  at  Buchenwald  and  Belsen  gave  almost 
that  amount  to  their  prisoners.  But  long 
before  a  population  is  reduced  to  these  lower 
levels.  Government  would  break  down. 

All  this  sounds  like  an  eugir.eerlng  formula. 
It  is;  but  it  is  a  formula  which  means  life 
and  hope  to  nations.  At  the  best  we  can  do. 
it  means  knawing  hunger  to  millions,  but  it 
is  not  mass  starvation. 

We  must  prevent  the  descent  to  these 
lower  levels.  Reconstruction  tind  peace  in 
the  world  would  go  up  in  the  flames  of  ciiaos 
if  .we  fall. 

The  transcendent  question  is  the  avail- 
able overseas  supplies  with  which  to  fulfill 
this  formula.  And  I  shall  discuss  bread^tuffs 
only,  for  they  are  the  s\-mbols  of  life  and 
hope.  The  problem  of  fats  is  no  less  urgent, 
but  I  will  not  burden  your  memories  with 
more  figures  than  necessary.  And  in  bread- 
stuffs  I  include  all  human  food  cereals  that 
are   available. 

We  have  txo  sources  of  breadstuffs  supply 
for  this  crisis— the  residues  of  the  1945  har- 
vest in  the  surplus  countries,  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  coming  harvests  of  1946.  The 
harvests  of  some  countries  comes  in  June, 
others  as  late  as  October,  and  some  supplies 
from  the  new  harvest  can  be  available  to  the 
countries  of  late  harvests.  If  the  present 
harvest  prospects  continue  favorable,  relief 
will  come  to  the  world  within  a  few  months. 
By  September  new  supplies  should  be  avail- 
able and  the  immediate  crisis  will  ease. 

In  March  last,  the  Combined  Food  Board 
In  Washington  made  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  food  needed  by  all  the  deficit 
nations  lor  the  first  6  months  of  1946.  and  of 
supplies  available  from  the  food-surplus 
nations.  These  estimates  of  need  were  based 
upon  the  requirements  fes  stated  by  the  na- 
tions who  must  have  overseas  supplies.  Add- 
ing in  estimates  of  the  need  between  June 
and  the  fall  harvest,  the  total  requirements 
of  cereals  were  listed  at,  roughly.  26,000,000 
tons.  For  the  same  period  supplies  were  esti- 
mated at  15.000.000  tons.  Thtis.  there  was  an 
unbridgeable  gap  of  ll.OOO.COO  tons,  or  nearly 
43  percent.  And  that  would  be  a  calorie  level 
below  human  enduraifte.  That  gap  of  11.- 
000.000  tons  spells  death  to  millions. 

During  these  past  months  shipments  have 
been  moving,  and  mass  starvation  has  so  far 
been  prevented.  Our  mission  examined  the 
stocks  now  in  the  hands  of  each  country 
and  the  amounts  of  their  own  production 
that  could  be  expected.  We  measured  the 
needs  of  each  nation  on  a  drastic  caloric 
basis  such  as  would  pull  them  through,  would 
prevent  mass  starvation,  would  maintain 
order  and  economic  life.  We  kept  the  1,500- 
1.800  calorie  bedrock  figure  always  in  mind. 
Most  of  the  nation*  we  visited  Joined  ear- 
nestly with  us  In  working  cut  the  very  mini- 
mum they  cculd  do  with,  as  they  all  realize 
the  desperation  of  other  nations. 

The  net  of  these  drastic  revisions  was  to 
reduce  the  total  wor^id  requirements  of  bread- 
stuffs  by  about  4,000.000  tons.  By  develop- 
ing some  new  sources,  by  substitution  of 
other  cereals,  by. shifting  between  early  and 
late  harvests,  by  our  sacrifices  in  America, 
and  by  spreading  sacrifice  into  other  surplus 
areas,  we  estimate  supplies  for  the  hungry 
will  be  increased  by  a  minimum  of  about 
3,000,000  tons.  Thus,  the  gap  has  been  de- 
creased from  11,000,000  tons  to  3.60O.0OO  tons. 
But  the  gap  is  still  there — and  it  la  a  tragic 

gap 

I  can  illustrate  how  tragic  that  gap  still 
Is.  It  equals  the  whole  amount  necessary  to 
save  40.000,000  people.  We  would,  of  course, 
not  concentrate  the  shortage  on  one  nation 
but  If  we  spread  it  over  all,  the  results  ere 
•bout  the  same.    There  are  Americans  wbo 


believe  it  right,  and  a  duty,  to  feed  women 
and  children  even  of  a  surrendered  enemy. 
No  one  is  the  enemy  of  children.  There  are 
others  who  believe  that  the  only  hope  of  a 
peaceful  world  U  to  save  the  enemy  peoples 
from  starvation  and  thus  start  building  them 
into  peaceful,  cooperative  peoples.  There 
are  others  who,  remembering  the  Immeasur- 
able crimes  the  enemy  has  committed  against 
all  mankind,  believe  in  "an  eye  for  an  eye.  • 
tooth  for  a  tooth."  To  these,  let  me  say  that 
to  keep  500.C00  American  boys  In  garrison 
among  starving  women  and  children  is  un- 
thinkable. It  is  impossible  because,  being 
Americans,  they  will  share  their  own  rations 
with  hungry  children;  it  Is  Impossible  be- 
cause hunger  brings  the  total  destruction  of 
all  morals;  it  is  impoesible  because  of  the 
danger  to  American  boj-s  of  sweeping  Infec- 
tiotis  diseases,  which  rise  from  famine.  It  is 
unthinkable  because  we  do  not  want  our  boys 
machine-cunning  famished  rioters.  It  it 
unthinkable  because  we  do  not  want  the 
American  flag  flying  over  Nation-wide 
Buchenv/alds. 

And  what  of  the  children  In  Europe? 

This  1 .500-calorle  bottom  level  is  dreadfully 
hard  on  children.  It  Is  hard  because  a  larger 
portion  of  the  average  ration  must  go  to 
heavy  workers  If  es-^entlal  services  be  kept 
going.  While  this  diet,  which  is  as  much  as 
85  percent  bread  and  the  balance  a  little  fat, 
sugar,  and  vegetables,  will  pull  adulta 
through,  it  Is  not  adapted  to  children.  Sev- 
eral nations  give  them  priority  in  what  little 
dairy  supplies  there  are:  extra  food  Is  given 
in  some  schoc^s;  and  the  charitable  cgenctea 
are  doing  the  pest  they  can.  But  In  all,  they 
are  touching  ^nly  the  fringe  of  the  problem. 
The  proof  of  t^ls  is  an  annual  Infant  mortal- 
ity rate  as  high  as  200  per  1,000  among  chil- 
dren under  1  year  In  many  cities.  The  fur- 
ther proof  is  that  there  are  somewhere  from 
twenty  to  thirty  million  physically  subnor- 
mal children.^ on  the  Continent.  After  the 
war  in  1919-20,  we  have  a  good  extra  meal 
a  day,  of  500  or  600  calories  of  restorarive 
food,  to  10.003.000  children. 

I  deplore  that  this  special  aid  for  children 
has  had  no  counterpart  through  a  widespread 
organization  set-up  after  this  war.  Civillra- 
tlon  marches  forward  upon  the  feet  of 
healthy  children.  It  is  not  too  late  to  stop 
this  most  costly  retreat  and  its  debacle  of 
endless  evil. 

Much  the  same  could  be  said  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  children  In  Asia.  There  many  mil- 
lions of  these  children  have  been  falling  far 
short  of  full  life  since  long  before  this  fam- 
ine. And  they  are  harder  to  reach  and  help 
beer  use  of  age-old  rooted  customs. 

Our  mission  has  stimulated  some  action 
for  children  both  In  Europe  and  Asia.  I  have 
already  proposed  not  alone  a  systematic  han- 
dling of  this  problem  of  subnormal  cjifldren, 
but  a  drastic  reorganization  of  the  woildi 
food  administration  for  the  next  harvest  year. 
It  is  a  primary  job  for  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization if  peace  and  good  will  are  to  be 
reestablished  on  earth. 

UNRRA,  with  Its  earnest  staff,  attends  to 
about  20  percent  of  the  world's  food  needs. 
Their  supply  Is  by  charity,  of  which  the  vast 
majority  comefs  from  America.  But  great  ss 
this  work  is.  80  percent  of  the  problem  is  not 
charity:  it  is  the  furnishing  of  supplies  which 
people  can  buy,  yet  they  are  just  as  hungry 
as  the  destitute. 

Before  closing.  I  should  pay  tribute  to  my 
colleagues  on  this  journey,  and  to  the  great 
army  of  men  and  women  in  every  nation  over 
the  world  who  are  working  unceasingly  to 
save  these  millions  of  lives.  The  volunteer 
organizations  of  the  religious  bodies,  of  the 
Red  Croes  of  many  nations,  are  in  the  field 
unceasingly  doing  their  best,  but  they  can 
remedy  only  a  fraction  of  the  suffering. 

There  are  some  hopes  of  ftirther  decreMlng 
this  gap  of  3.600.000  tons. 

First.  Still  more  intensive  conservatloo  of 
breadstuffs  and  fats  in  North  Americs.  Be- 
fore I  went  on  this  Journey  we  asked  ths 
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American  people  to  reduce  thetr  con^imp- 
tion  of  wheat  producU  to  2  pounds  per  week 
per  person  and  to  cut  their  purchases  ol  fata 
by  30  percent  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  have  responded  by  cutting  out  wheat 
products  altogether.  Public  eating  places  In 
many  cities  have  cooperated.  I  regret  to  say 
there  are  too  many  who  have  not  cooperated 
with  some  hungry  human  being.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  every  American  will  remember  that 
an  invisible  guest  sits  with  him  at  every 
meal. 

Second.  We  have  need  that  every  farmer 
tatog  every  grain  of  cereal  to  market. 

We  are  seeking  for  still  further  cooperation 
In  other  nations.  The  Lalln-American 
States  have  resporded  to  our  appeals  and  to 
thoM  of  Pope  Plus  XII  for  cooperation.  At 
President  Truman's  request  I  shall  visit  these 
governmeftt*  to  consult  with  them  on  meas- 
ures of  coordination  of  our  efforts. 

If  we  can  succeed  In  persuading  every  man 
and  woman,  every  nation  to  do  their  utmost, 
we  shall  master  this  famine.  And  we  shall 
save  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  millions  from 
the  greatest  Jeopardy  In  all  the  history  of 
mankind.  We  shall  have  saved  infinite  suf- 
fering. 

I  was  asked  by  the  President  to  undertake 
this  work  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity  and 
with  the  fiirther  Journey  to  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can States,  my  service  ends.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  administration  of  the  programs  I 
have  outlined  He  with  our  officials.  I  be- 
speak for  them  the  full  support  of  all  Ameri- 
cans In  their  efforts  to  meet  this  terrible 
world  crisis. 

In  conclusion,  do  I  need  to  reir.fcrce  this 
report  with  more  urging  to  do  your  utmost? 
I  may  repeat  again  what  I  said  3  weeks  ago 
from  Cairo:  "If  every  source  of  supplies  will 
do  its  utmost,  we  can  pull  the  world  through 
this  most  dangerous  crisis.  The  saving  of 
these  human  lives  Is  far  more  than  an  eco- 
nomic necessity  to  the  recovery  of  the  world. 
It  Is  more  than  the  only  path  to  order,  to 
stability,  and  to  peace.  Such  action  marks 
the  return  of  the  lamp  of  compassion  to  the 
earth.  And  that  Is  a  part  of  the  moral  and 
^ilrltual  reconstruction  of  the  world." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALTFCENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  agree  with  most  of  what  has 
been  said  today  about  the  importance 
of  investigation  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment in  America.  I  believe  the  most 
effective  protection  a  democracy  can 
have  against  the  inroads  of  such  a  to- 
talitarian movement  is  by  means  of  ex- 
posing its  methods  and  activities  so  the 
people  will  understand. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  however,  such 
an  investigation  must  be  sharp  and 
definite.  It  is.  above  all  things,  impor- 
tant that  no  distinction  be  made  between 
the  twin  dangers  from  totalitarian 
forces  of  the  left  and  similar  forces  of 
the  right.  With  equal  effort  both  such 
groups  must  be  exposed.  EspeciaUy  is 
this  true  in  the  United  States,  for  it  is 
inconceivable  that  this  Nation  will  ever 
succumb  to  a  Communist  revolution. 
whereas  it  is  altogether  possible  that  un- 
der certain  conditions  a  Fascist  revolu- 


tion might  succeed.  But  the  thing  that 
will  cause  Fascist  movements  to  grow 
and  flourish  in  America,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  is  the  presence  in  the  Nation 
of  a  Communist  movement.  Every 
Communist  will  beget  two  Fascists  to 
counteract  him;  and  every  progre.ssive, 
however  devoted  to  American  institu- 
tions he  may  be.  who  cooperates  with 
Communists,  even  for  the  achievement 
of  apparently  worthy  objectives,  helps 
to  bring  about  the  same  result. 

My  concern  about  the  present  com- 
mittee lies  not  so  much  in  its  official 
acts  as  in  speeches  made  and  purport- 
ing to  be  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
committee  in  which  irresponsible  accu- 
sations cf  "communism"  are  made 
against  people  of  whom  such  charges  are 
palpably  not  true.  Such  occurrences 
actually  strengthen  the  Communists  be- 
cause they  confuse  the  public  mind  on 
the  whole  issue. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  today  a 
statement  was  made  by  a  member  of 
this  committee  about  un-American  ele- 
ments in  the  Hou.se.  The  implication 
was  left  that  anyone  opposing  this  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  the  committee 
fell  into  the  un-American  category. 
That  I  know  is  unfair  and  untrue.  I 
voted  "no"  primarily  because  of  that  ac- 
cusation. For  when  the  time  arrives  that 
there  can  no  longer  be  disagreement 
about  the  work  of  a  committee  of  this 
■kind  without  the  opponents  being  ac- 
cused in  that  way,  then  the  very  right 
of  opposition  itself  is  questioned  and  it 
is  time  for  those  who  believe  in  demo- 
cratic institutions  to  stand  up  and-  be 
counted. 

Therefore  I  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  voted  to  give  this  committee  its 
original  appropriation.  For  while  I  be- 
lieve an  investigation  of  this  kind  should 
be  conducted  by  a  special  committee  sub- 
ject to  having  its  work  annually  reviewed 
by  the  House.  I  fglt  that,  once  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  had  voted  to  set  up 
the  committee,  funds  should  be  provided. 
I  also  voted  to  support  the  committee 
on  its  recent  contempt  citation.  And 
but  for  the  accusation  mentioned  above 
I  should  have  voted  for  this  resolution 
today  on  the  same  grounds,  despite  my 
concern  about  some  of  the  mistakes 
which  I  l)elieve  have  been  made. 

I  am  in  accord  with  those  who  have 
praised  the  work  of  the  FBI  and  stated 
that  it  is  the  ageryy  best  equipped  to 
carry  on  the  work  against  subversive  ele- 
ments. I  agree,  but  I  think  there  is  also 
a  place  in  the  present  condition  of  things 
at  least  for  a  congressional  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  totalitarian  subver- 
sive movements  in  the  United  States. 
The  question  is  not  whether  that  job 
should  be  done  but  rather  how  and  by 
whom.  And  certairily  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  sincerely  in  opposition 
to  the  way  a  particular  committee  of 
this  kind  carries  on  its  work  ought  to 
be  given  the  same  right  to  their  opinion 
as  anyone  else,  without  being  unfairly 
accused  of  unworthy  motives.  I  stood 
with  them  today  for  that  reason.  Other- 
wise I  should  have  resolved  rhy  doubts 
in  favor  of  the  appropriation  to  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Left  Wing  Ver$u$  Farmers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17.  1946 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  left  wing  ultra  radical  group  which 
now  controls  the  economic  structure  of 
our  country  through  the  OPA  organiza- 
tion is  now  using  its  controls  to  prevent 
farmers  from  making  a  profit  on  their 
product.     This  un-American  group,  of 
which  the  top  officials  are  only  "cat's 
paws"  for  the  invisible  force  behind  the 
scenes,  are  even  establishing  policies  to 
favor  the  allocation  of  sugar  to  beverage 
products  instead  of  food-producing  procr 
essors,  farmer  owned  and  operated.   Mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  sugar  now  go  to  soft- 
drink  establishments,  while  the  plea  of 
farmers  to  permit  them  to  process  fruit 
juices  into  jellies  and  jams  with  high  nu- 
tritive food  values  is  denied  sugar  with 
the  communistic  excuse  that  it  would 
mean  higher  price  to  the  farmers  for 
their  products.    Therefore,  beverages,  ?o 
OPA  says,  should  have  the  preference. 
The  allocation  of  sugar  for  nonfood  pur- 
poses is  a  national  scandal,  but  it  is  in 
accord  with  the  whole  program  of  this 
group    of    economic    saboteurs.      Why 
should    Congress    perpetuate    the    OPA 
with  its  widespread  black-market  law- 
lessness and  its  destruction  of  legitimate 
business  and  its  eventual  ruin  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system?     Congress,   by 
wiping  out  the  OPA,  can  bring  about  full 
production  as  a  bulwark  against  infla- 
tionary price  advances.    Every  thought- 
ful citizen  knows  this  to  be  a  fact.    Is  our 
standard  of  living  to  be  lowered  to  that 
of  Asia,  the  latter  being  more  than  seven 
times  lower  than  ours?    If  OPA  becomes 
a  permanent  totalitarian  agency  of  tlie 
Government,    the    producing    concerns, 
even  our  farms,  can  l>e  so  utterly  crippled 
and  so  incapacitated  for  production  that 
the  consequences  to  cur  people  can  be 
ghastly.    Has  the  time  come  in  the  com- 
munizing  and  sovietizing  of  the  United 
States  that  the  voice  of  the  OPA  and  its 
communistic  hirelings  on  the  radio  are 
to  be  heard  and  followed  by  the  duly 
elected  and  sworn  representatives  of  a 
great  nation?    I  cannot  believe  such  to 
be  the  case,  yet  thus  far  the  crisis  has  not 
been  met  by  Congress  with  that  courage 
and  promptness  the  citizens  have  had  a 
right  to  expect. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  15,  1946: 
Review  and  Otrn-coK 

OPA    INTEltDS    TO    STAY 

In  these  columns  yesterday  we  quoted 
Professors  Pearson  and  Paarlberg's  state- 
ments on  the  triple-headed  function  of 
prices.  Briefly,  they  showed  that  prices  and 
the  constant  changes  In  prices  determine 
who  makes  or  grows  how  much  of  what 
for  whom. 

It  seems  to  us  that  when  the  automatic 
decisions  of  freely  determined  prices  Is  re- 
placed by  an  authority  which  consciously 
controls  prices,  the  Inevitable  consequence 
Is  that  such  an  authority  effectually  controls 
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the  entire  economy;  who  makes  how  much 
of  what  for  whom  depends  on  the  control's 
Judgment. 

There  are  some  people,  mostly  the  leftists 
of  the  totalitarian  school,  who  believe  that 
this  Is  a  very  good  thing.  Those  who  think 
In  that  way  can  logically  support  price  con- 
trol and  certainly  the  most  vehement  sup- 
port does  come  from  that  quarter. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  people  who 
are  not  leftists  who  do  recognize  the  balanc- 
ing and  directing  function  of  price  changes, 
but  who  still  think  that  It  Is  possible  to 
continue  OPA  In  some  modified  form  and 
provide   for   Its   gradual    withdrawal. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  people  who 
favor  a  compromise  regard  price  control  not 
as  It  Is,  but  as  they  think  It  might  be.  It 
also  seems  to  us  that  they  are  reckoning 
without  the  repeated  illustrations  of  the 
philosophy  and  intent  of  those  who  are  In 
charge  of  OPA,  and  will  very  probably  re- 
main If  the  agency's  power  Is  renewed. 

OPA  does  not  operate  In  a  vacutmi  where 
one  can  disturb  one  price  or  set  of  prices 
without  affecting  others.  On  the  contrary, 
when  one  price  is  disturbed,  eddies  and  cur- 
rents are  set  up  throughout  the  whole  price 
atmosphere.  What  is  done  to  copper  and 
Bteel  immediately  affects  all  users  of  copper 
and  steel  and  all  materials  that  are  In  any 
way  competitive  with  copper  and  steel.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  It  becomes  a  rather 
fanciful  picture  to  talk  of  demobilizing  price 
controls.  The  whole  tendency  Is  In  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

The  difficulty  of  selective  control  would  be 
present  no  matter  who  might  be  In  charge 
of  OPA.  Assume  that  Senator  Taft,  one  of 
the  best  Informed  critics  of  OPA,  were  made 
administrator  of  that  agency.  He  would  find. 
Just  as  the  present  controllers  have  found, 
that  when  he  controlled  one  price  he  threw 
out  of  adjustment  dozens,  and  In  some  cases 
hundreds,  of  relationships  and  that  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  making  readjiist- 
ments.  Each  readjustment  would  have  its 
disturbing  effect  In  places  where  the  original 
action  was  felt  only  slightly. 

However,  those  who  have  guided  the  des- 
tinies of  OPA  have  not,  for  the  most  part, 
been  people  who  give  any  appearance  of 
wanting  to  demobilize  their  controls.  On  the 
contrary,  their  record  Is  one  of  finding  rea- 
sons why  the  controls  should  be  retained 
and  extended. 

On  the  record  are  many  statements  that 
when  the  supply  of  any  commodity  was  suf- 
ficient to  meet  demand.  OPA  Intended  to 
withdraw  Its  controls.  However,  It  retains 
controls  over  commodities  where  supply  Is 
unquestionably  sufficient  to  meet  demand. 
One  of  them  is  cigarettes.  Before  both  House 
and  Senate  committees,  Mr.  S.  Clay  Williams, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  and  a  former  ad- 
ministrator of  NRA,  told  how  he  had  ap- 
proached OPA  with  evidence  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  cigarette  supply.  When  he  did 
that,  he  was  confronted  with  a  new  ruling 
and  he  was  told  that  OPA  was  holding  con- 
trol because  the  agency  feared  that  If  con- 
trol were  relinquished  the  price  of  cigarettes 
would  rise.  There  was  an  Instance,  which 
could  be  multiplied,  of  OPA's  intention  to 
continue  an  emergency  power  beyond  the 
emergency  and  of  substituting  its  Judgment 
for  the  Judgment  of  the  market  place. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
voting  to  continue  OPA  amended  the  act 
clearly  setting  a  standard  by  which  com- 
modities in  supply  should  be  decontrolled, 
OPA,  aided  by  its  leftist  allies,  immediately 
set  up  a  cry  of  crippling  amendments.  Now, 
If  OPA  had  any  real  intention  of  lifting 
controls,  why  does  It  cripple  OPA  when 
Congress  writes  a  law  saying  that  controls 
should  be  lifted? 

We  think  that  the  demobilization  of  OPA 
Vould  be  hard  encvgh  if  it  wanted  to  de- 
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mobilize.  It  clearly  does  not.  If  It  is  ex- 
tended it  will,  on  the  basis  of  all  experience, 
try  to  take  a  firmer  grip  on  the  economy. 
In  another  year  or  9  months,  it  will  be  back 
again    arguing    for    renewal    of    its    powers. 


Speech  of  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace 
Delivered  at  Detroit,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17.  1946 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  address  by 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, dehvered  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Citizens'  Committee  at  the 
Masonic  Temple  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
Tuesday,  May  7.  1946: 

Whenever  I  speak  before  Independent  po- 
litical action  groups,  such  as  the  Michigan 
Citizens  Committee,  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were 
In  the  presence  of  the  conscience  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Without  the  lndei)endent  vote,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  in  due  course,  undoubtedly 
would  become  as  reactionary  as  the  Republi- 
can Party.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  the 
two-party  system  of  our  time,  the  inde- 
pendent voter  has  been  effective  on  a  na- 
tional basis  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

The  underlying  spirit  of  the  independent 
voter  is  the  progressive  spirit.  And  never 
before  in  our  history  did  the  Independent 
voter  receive  anywhere  near  as  big  a  return 
on  his  ballot — in  terms  of  real  progress  for 
all — as  in  the  Democratic  New  Deal  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

I  am  here  tonight  still  a  believer  In  the 
greatness  and  Justness  of  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal.  I  believe  that  the  New  Deal  lives 
on — that  the  New  Deal  is  still  the  one  sure 
gtildepost  to  our  national  security  and  prog- 
ress. And  without  this  national  security 
for  all  and  continued  progress  at  home,  we 
cannot  hope  to  fulfill  our  role  in  world  af- 
fairs. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  give  my  full  support 
to  the  legislative  program  that  continues 
to  embody  the  national  cause  of  the  New 
Deal — that  legislative  program  unswervingly 
advocated  by  Franklin  Roosevelt's  successor, 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

Every  member  of  the  Democratic  Party 
worthy  of  the  tradition  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackson,  Wilson,  and  Roosevelt — every  inde- 
pendent voter  who  cherishes  the  progressive 
faith — must  stand  up  and  be  counted  here 
and  now  to  put  this  progressive  legislative 
program  into  action. 

I  rejoice,  as  I  know  you  do.  In  these  words 
of  Harry  Truman  at  Hyde  Park  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  death. 

"The  progressive  and  humane  principles  of 
the  New  Deal" — Harry  Truman  said  then — 
"embodied  the  great  hope  which  In  an  hour 
of  extreme  crisis  President  Roosevelt  gave  to 
the  American  people.  As  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice, the  New  Deal  became  the  realization  of 
that  hope.  It  was  a  recognition  of  the  basic 
truth  that  this  Government  exists  not  for  the 
benefit  of  a  privileged  few  but  for  the  welfare 
of  all  the  prople." 

Tes;  this  is  the  message  of  hope  that  the 
New  Deal  still  conveys  to  the  Nation  In  these 
critical  days  of  winning  the  peace.  And  in 
these  days  of  decision,  the  conscience  of  the 
Independent  voter  does  not  whisper  for  ac- 


tion.   It    demands-   action    In    a   loud    and 
earnest  voice. 

But  the  time  for  action  is  short.  In  our 
own  country.  Just  as  throughout  the  world, 
the  Four  Horsemen  o'  the  Apocalypse  of  our 
day  still  are  riding  hard.  These  are  the 
Horsemen  of  Greed  and  Want.  Fear  and  War. 
Given  free  rein,  they  would  ride  roughshod 
over  the  hopes  of  mankind  everywhere. 

Let  tis  identify  these  horsemen  in  the  plain 
words  of  what  they  represent  in  our  national 
and  international  life. 

First,  there  is  the  Horseman  of  Greed. 
Throiighout  the  war  we  came  to  know  well 
the  voice  of  "me  first" — the  voice  upon  which 
special  privilege  and  black  markets  thrived. 
This  voice  Is  still  with  us.  And  today  It 
clamors  for  the  outright  repeal  or  emascula- 
tion of  OPA  controls. 

It  is  a  voice  that  drips  with  honeyed  words 
of  freedom  of  initiative  and  action.  But 
stripped  of  these  overtones,  it  Is  the  voice  of 
a  Pled  Piper  of  Republican  normalcy  beguil- 
ing us  to  national  ruin. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  here  tonight  to 
enter  into  any  extended  academic  discussion 
about  Inflation  and  deflation.  We  all  know 
only^too  well  the  road  signs  on  this  economic 
Joyrlde.  They  read.  "Boom.  Bust,  and 
Chaos." 

A  comparatively  small  handful  will  profit 
from  this  national  catastrophe.  But  they  are 
those  long  accustomed  to  fishing  In  troubled 
waters.  The  giants  of  business,  well-fat- 
tened on  war  profits,  have  no  fear  of  sur- 
vival— nor  do  the  speculators  who  profit  on 
the  rise  as  well  as  the  fall. 

But  the  factory  worker  and  white-collar 
worker  in  the  city  know  what  would  happen 
to  their  fixed  family  budgets  if  the  Congress 
should  eliminate  price  controls  on  everyday 
household  commodities.  They  dread  the 
consequences  of  the  crash  that  would  fol- 
low the  frenzied  rise  in  prices.  They  fear 
for  their  Jobs  and  their  children's  future. 
They  know  they  cannot  escape  the  national 
misery. 

These  same  fears  should  also  exist  every- 
where on  the  farm.  But  unfortunately  too 
many  farmers  seem  to  believe  that  they  could 
ride  out  this  price  rise  in  safety.  And  thus, 
too  many  of  them  are  giving  support  to  the 
enemies  of  OPA. 

Such  farmers  are  sadly  misguided.  For  all 
too  soon  even  the  wealthiest  of  them  would 
be  trapped  as  they  were  in  the  twenties. 
They  would  have  to  sell  their  crops  at  give- 
away prices — and  yet  they  would  have  to  pay 
the  same  price  for  the  things  they  needed  to 
run  their  farms. 

Up  to  now.  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  admits  to  having  spent 
around  $400,000  in  its  nefarious  fight  against 
OPA.  Other  national  organizations  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  have  also  spent  large 
amounts  of  money  in  the  same  destructive 
purpose.  But  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  these  organizations  speak  for  most  of 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  them.  I  am  sure, 
clearly  realize  that  the  btislness  community 
as  a  whole — the  structure  upon  which  is 
built  what  we  call  the  great  middle  class — 
will  suffer  Just  as  much  as  the  farmer,  the 
factory  worker,  and  the  white-collar  worker. 

Prom  personal  contact,  I  know  that  many 
businessmen — big,  medium,  and  smaU — are 
opposed  to  the  blind  opposition  of  the  greedy 
policy  makers  in  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  I  know  that  these  IntelU- 
gent  businessmen  are  doing  their  best  to  pre- 
vent the  extremists  in  the  business  commu- 
nity from  undermining  the  very  foundations 
of  our  national  safety.  And  I  applaud  them 
for  their  far-sighted  interest  in  the  national 
welfare. 

Also  here  tonight  I  want  to  ^plaud  tta* 
actions  of  the  six  progressive  Democratlo 
Members  of  the  House  of  BepresenUUves 
from  your  State  of  Michigan — all  of  whom 
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stood  up  and  were  counted  In  full  support  of 
OPA.  Five  of  them  come  from  the  Detroit 
jfea — CeoRGE  Sadowski.  George  O'Brien. 
Lotns  Rabaut.  John  Dingell,  and  John 
LxsmsKi.  The  sixth  comes  from  the  Upper 
Penlnsu'a  and  ts  the  oaly  other  Democratic 
Representative  from  all  the  rest  of  Michi- 
gan— Frank  Hook. 

The  national  Interest  demands  more  of 
tbese  Fro?res3ive  Democrats— not  only  from 
your  State  but  from  all  the  country. 

These  six  progressive  Democrats  from 
Mtchlitan  not  only  have  fought  the  good  fight 
on  OPA:  they  also  have  fcueht  consistently 
and  falthfu'.ly  for  the  people's  prcgresfi  on 
every  congressional  front.  These  progressive 
Democrats  from  Michigan— aa  do  all  goccl 
Democrats  everj  where  in  the  Nation— knew 
that  the  horseman  of  want  rides  alongside 
th->  horseman  of  greed.  They  know  that 
when  these  hcryemen  ride,  we  must  not  only 
stand  fast  against  Inflationary  disaster  while 
winning  the  peace  but  that  at  the  same  time 
we  must  also  build  the  foundations  cf  a 
better  life  for  all. 

To  this  end  the  progressive  forces  In  Con- 
gress have  won  a  full  employment  bill  that  _ 
goes  far  toward  putting  Into  action  one  of 
the  basic  beliefs  of  the  Democratic  New  Deal.-' 
namelv.  that  the   Federal   Government   hasi 
the  responsibility  to  use  Its  resources  to  pre- 
vent    mass     unemployment     and     national 
mlsen,-;    that   the   Federal   Government   has 
the  responsibility  to  use  Its  power  to  keep 
the  whole  Nation  a  going  concern. 

But  we  still  have  far  to  go.  We  have  far  to 
go  not  only  In  the  development  of  our  natu- 
ral resources,  we  have  even  farther  to  go  In 
protecting  and  developing  otir  human  re- 
sources. 

To  this  end  every  progresslve-mlnded  cltl- 
aen  everywhere  should  give  ceaseless  support 
to  the  national  health  program  that  bears 
the  name  of  one  of  your  Representatives  from 
Detroit— the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill. 
The  hearings  on  this  bill  are  now  going  on  In 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  so  you  still  have 
time  to  make  your  support  known  to 
Congress. 

To  this  end.  also,  every  prcgresslve-mlnded 
citizen  everywhere  should  support  a  realistic 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  F(?r 
only  if  measures  such  as  these  are  enacted 
by  Congress  will  we  be  living  up  to  the  Amer- 
ican credo  of  progress. 

This  credo  of  progress  Is  made  of  many 
parts.  And  those  parts  of  progress  all  fit  to- 
gether Into  the  whole  of  the  national  wel- 
fare. The  prevention  of  a  dlsastrotis  Infla- 
tion Is  a  part.  The  work  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  Is  a  part. 
The  guaranty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  and  maintain  full  employment  Is  a 
part.  And  so,  too.  Is  the  contribution  of  all 
of  us— operating  through  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—to better  health,  better  education 
and  social  security  for  all.  They  all  add  up 
to  the  whole  of  our  national  security.  They 
apell  out  our  national  progress. 

These  things  are  the  barriers  that  can  be 
erected  by  an  alert  people  against  not  only 
the  Horsemen  of  Greed  and  Want — but  also 
the  Horseman  of  Fear.  For  this  Horseman 
of  Fear  feeds  upon  the  left-overs  of  national 
disaster. 

Ftear  Is  a  product  of  boom,  btist  and  chaos. 
Fear  is  a  substance  that  grows  out  of  man's 
failure  to  achieve  the  plenty  and  security 
that  he  knows  can  be  his.  We  all  know  that 
from  this  kind  of  an  economic  fear  are  born 
the  worst  hatreds  of  mankind — one  race  or 
creed  against  another:  one  people  against  an- 
other: one  world  against  itself. 

Something  happens  to  people  in  time  of 
extreme  economic  chaos  that  affects  their 
Judgment  and  their  attitudes.  They  are 
understandably  low  in  morale.  And  all  too 
often,  they  become  easy  prey  for  those  dem- 
agogs of  reaction  who  seize  upon  this  low 


mwale  to  serve   the    undemocratic   end   of 
wrecking  oiu-  free  way  of  life. 

We  have  an  undeniably  great  role  to  play 
as  a  people.  We  are  only  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  demonstrating  to  the  world  what  we 
really  mean  by  the  American  standard  of 
living.  We  have  extensive  economic  frontiers 
still  to  be  developed  here  at  home.  We  are 
far  from  being  a  mature  economy. 

But  we  cannot  build  to  our  fullest  extent 
here  at  home  unless  we  are  determined  to 
finish  the  Job  of  writing  both  a  political 
and  an  economic  bill  of  rights  In  this  coun- 
try. This  horseman  of  fear  will  always  be 
with  us  in  our  national  life  as  long  as  we 
still  must  fight  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  and  to 
establish  the  FEPC  on  a  permanent  basis. 

This  horseman  of  fear  will  always  be  with 
us  as  long  as  It  can  feed  upon  the  inequities 
in  our  political  and  economic  life. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  credo  of  a  pro- 
gressive America  lor  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  the 
Silver  Shirts,  or  other  satellites  of  an  Ameri- 
can fascism  that  use  such  high-sounding 
names  as  the  sentinels  of  democracy. 

There  Is  also  no  place  In  the  credo  of  a 
progressive  America  for  those  who  would  put 
us  one  against  another  to  achieve  the  end 
of  an  American  communism — nor  for  those 
who  would  put  us  one  over  the  other  to 
achieve  the  ends  of  an  American  fascism. 

Anyone  who  arises  in  this  country  to  so  put 
us  one  against  another  or  one  over  another — 
anyone  who  serves  these  ends  of  national 
degradation— Is  a  stableboy  for  the  four 
horsemen  of  our  national  ruin. 

The  fourth  horseman  that  still  rides  hard 
today — at  home  and  abroad — Is  the  horse- 
man of  war. 

To  erect  a  barrier  against  this  horseman 
of  war  we  need  a  healthy  national  economy 
so  that  we  can  fulfill  our  role  In  creating  a 
healthy  world — a  world  of  productive  peace. 
So,  by  building  barriers  against  the  horsemen 
of  greed  and  want  and  fear  here  at  home, 
then  we  also  wllfhave  built  a  barrier  against 
the  horseman  of  war. 

We  here  In  the  United  States  want  no  war 
against  anybody.  We  seek  only  peace.  And 
I  am  sure  that  we  seek  the  kind  of  a  peace 
that  is  not  diet;  ted  by  a  few  against  the 
many.  That  kind  of  a  peace  that  Is  not 
dictated  by  nations  still  with  International 
axes  to  grind.  I  firmly  believe  that,  as  a 
people,  we  want  the  kind  of  a  peace  that 
belongs  to  all  peoples  everywhere  on  earth. 
The  war  we  have  won  against  the  forces  of 
Axis  aggression  was  not  won  by  any  one  na- 
tion. It  was  not  won  In  the  Battle  of  Brit- 
ain, in  the  Battle  of  Stalingrad.  It  was  not 
won  Just  by  the  industrial  might  and  the 
manpower  of  our  own  country.  It  was  won 
by  an  undeniable  love  of  freedom  by  peoples, 
big  and  small,  all  over  the  world,  by  people  In 
free  countries,  as  well  as  those  who  worked 
underground  in  enemy  and  occupied  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  from  this  human  side  rather  than 
from  the  material  side  that  we  must  ap- 
proach the  world  that  we  live  In  today. 

We  have  the  human  resources,  and  we  have 
the  natural  resources.  We  have  the  greatest 
industrial  machine  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  But  the  answer  to  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  with  all  of  these  resources  is  not 
an  answer  that  belongs  Just  to  ourselves 
alone.  World  War  n  demonstrated  to  us  that 
the  answer  J\istlflably  belongs  to  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

Those  who  serve  the  endL  of  our  national 
disunity  will  say  that  we  did  not  seek  the  role 
that  is  ours  in  world  affairs.  Just  the  same, 
we  cannot  escape  our  dominance  In  world 
affairs.  We  can  no  more  deny  our  greatness 
in  world  affairs  than  we  can  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  proving  ourselves  the  master  of  our 
destiny  in  our  own  homeland. 

In  assuming  this  inevitable  role  of  great- 
ness in  world  affairs,  we  must  remember  that 
there  is  no  voice  that  arises  from  any  Justi- 
fiable position  that  says  we  should  go  to  war 
against  any  nation. 


I  am  sure  we  all  believe  that  the  historical 
position  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  world  at- 
fairs  must  be  changed.  Just  as  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  here  tonight  fervently  hope  that 
Clement  Attlee's  Labor  government  will  bring 
about  this  change  in  a  solution  that  Is  equi- 
table to  all  of  the  peoples  that  have  hitherto 
been  under  the  domination  of  the  British 
Government. 

We  here  In  the  United  States,  I  am  sure, 
want  to  see  an  equitable  solution  of  ell  prob- 
lems that  stand  In  the  way  of  a  lasting  and 
productive  peace.  I  am  sure  that  we  want  a 
world  peace  based  upon  the  end  cf  exploita- 
tion everywhere.  I  am  siu-c  we  want  no  ex- 
ploitation of  other  peoples  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. And  I  am  sure  we  do  not  want  the 
Soviet  Union  to  use  its  power  to  exploit  its 
neighbors. 

Throughout  the  world,  big  peoples  and 
little  peoples  know  that  the  Four  Horsemen 
are  riding.  They  know,  too,  that  our  world 
should  have  learned  its  lesson.  They  know 
that  they  are  not  going  to  stop  these  horse- 
men of  Greed  and  Want.  Fear,  and  War  by 
quarreling  among  themselves.  They  want 
peace.  And  they  will  demand  peace  from 
those  in  governmental  positions  of  authority 
who  hold  peace  in  their  hands. 

We  here  in  this  country,  as  a  people,  are 
as  fortunate  as  we  are  great.  We  have  the 
natural  resources  and  the  human  resources, 
and  we  also  have  the  technical  know-how  to 
do  any  kind  of  a  Job.  Also,  I  am  sure,  we  have 
one  other  thing.  We  have  a  conscience  that 
drives  us  on  to  political  and  economic  free- 
dom at  home — and  to  a  Just  peace  without 
exploitation  abroad. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  American  credo 
of  progress.  And  If  we  dedicate  ourselves  to 
this  credo  we  need  not  worry  about  the 
Four  Horsemen  of  Greed  and  Want,  Fear,  and 
War.  We  know  that  our  national  life  does 
not  end  on  a  note  of  despair.  Our  national 
life  Ls  so  great  that,  given  the  will  to  do  so, 
we  can  bring  about  a  workable  system  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  world — so  that  all 
of  mankind  can  live  In  a  peace  of  abundance, 
one  with  another. 

So  to  live  up  to  this  credo  of  American 
progress.  I  make  this  appeal  to  Intelligent  po- 
litical thought  everywhere.  Let  us  equip  our- 
selves now  to  be  a  healthy  Nation  in  a 
healthy  world.  And  that  world  means  yotir 
great  industrial  area  of  Detroit — just  as  It 
means  e^ry  place  else  in  this  land  that  we 
love. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  resolution: 

BESOLtTTION  ON  HOUSING  PASSED  AT  THE  1946 
MOCESAN  CONVENTION  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS.  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTT7AL  HALL, 
MAT   8,    1946 

Whereas  a  serious  lack  of  adequate  hotislng 
strikes  directly  at  the  Institution  of  the 
Christian  family  and  greatly  Increases  the 
rates  of  disease,  Infant  mortality,  accidents, 
fire,  crime  and  delinquency,  divorce  and  al- 
coholism: and 

Whereas  the  National  Housing  Agency's 
statistics  show  a  need  for  1.250,000  new  non- 
farm  dwelling  units  each  year  for  the  next 
10  years;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Housing  Agency  esti- 
mates that  6.800,000  families  will  be  forced 
to  "double  up"  In  houses  and  apartment"  by 
the  end  of  1946;  and 
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Whereas  families  of  the  middle  and  low 
Income  groups,  who  are  In  the  greatest  need 
of  decent  homes,  are  in  great  need  of  stable 
but  low -cost  houses:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  support  the 
Patman  housing  bill  (H.  R.  4761)  for  a  pro- 
gram of  emergency  veterans'  housing  and  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  (S.  1592)  which 
establishes  ii  Icng-range  housing  program  for 
the  United  States. 


A  Bankrupt  Labor  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPr'.ESENTATlVES 

Friday,  May  17.  1946 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times: 

A  BANKRUPT  LABOR  POLICY 

Both  the  operators  and  John  L.  Lewis  have 
rejected  President  Truman's  proposal  that 
they  submit  their  dispute  to  binding  arbi- 
tration. The  operators  were  willing  to  arbi- 
trate on  wages  and  hours,  but  balked  at 
arbitration  of  Mr.  Lewis'  private  pay-roll  tax. 
Mr.  Lewis  took  the  position  that  his  union 
negotiating  committee  is  not  authorized  to 
arbitrate  anything. 

The  President's  arbitration  proposal  was  a 
proi>er  and,  under  the  circumstances,  an  un- 
avoidable step.  There  Is  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  why  he  waited  until  the  strike 
had  been  on  42  days,  until  the  country's 
accumulated  stocks  of  coal  had  been  all  but 
exhausted,  until  factories  were  closing  every- 
where In  the  Nation,  until  the  crisis  had 
reached  the  proportions  of  a  national  dis- 
aster, before  taking  it.  Its  proposal  earlier, 
if  rejected,  would  have  left  more  time  for 
taking  subsequent  measures. 

The  crisis  to  which  the  country  has  been 
brought  reveals  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  the 
labor  policy — or  perhaps  one  should  say 
policies — that  Mr.  Truman  has  hitherto  fol- 
lowed. Even  today  he  is  following  two  sepa- 
rate and  irreconcilable  policies  in  dealing 
with  the  coal  strike  and  with  the  railroad 
strike. 

When  the  Pacific  war  ended,  Mr.  Truman 
declared  In  a  radio  address: 

"Many  people  have  asked  the  Government 
to  step  In  and  decide  who  Is  to  Increase 
wages  and  by  exactly  how  much.  I  have,  In- 
deed, been  criticized  because  I  have  not 
stepped  in  to  law  down  the  law  to  business 
and  labor. .  My  refusal  to  do  so  has  been 
deliberate.  •  •  •  I  am  convinced  that 
we  must  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
Government  controls,  and  that  we  must  get 
back  to  the  free  operation  of  our  competi- 
tive system.  Where  wages  are  concerned, 
this  means  that  we  must  get  back  to  free  and 
fair  collective  bargaining." 

Even  at  the  moment  that  the  President 
was  announcing  this  policy,  however,  he  was 
taking  measures  inconsistent  with  it.  It  was 
obviously  impossible  to  hold  the  line  on  prices 
while  letting  wages,  the  chief  element  both 
In  costs  of  production  and  in  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  go  wherever  competition  and 
colleclive  bargaining  might  send  them.  Mr. 
Truman  made  the  contradiction  greater  still 
by  declaring  that  he  thought  wages  could  be 
raised  while  prices  were  held  down. 

Officials  of  his  Administration  then  began 
to  Incite  labor  unrest  by  publishing  figures 
ptirporting  to  show  Just  how  much  wages 
could  or  should  be  raised  by  industry.  Then 
the  President  intervened  In  the  petroleum 
and  General  Motors  strikes   by  appointing 


"fact-finding'  boards.  These  boards  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  finding  facts,  but  made 
recommendations  for  wage  increases  frankly 
based  on  what  they  supposed  was  the  Presi- 
dent's own  "wage  policy."  Influenced  by 
Administration  fears  of  "deflation"  which 
events  proved  to  be  entirely  unwarranted, 
their  recommendations  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  weekly  wages  should  not  be 
allowed  to  decline  below  peak  weekly  wa^es 
in  wartime,  even  though  the  length  of  the 
working  week  was  decreased.  This  meant 
a  policy  of  increasing  unit  labor  costs.  The 
boards  recommended  increases  in  the  oil  and 
General  Motors  cases  of  18' i  and  19 'j  cents 
an  hour. 

This  was  in  elTect  applying  unllaters'.  com- 
pulsory arbitration  against  the  employer. 
Though  the  boards  declared  solemnly  that 
their  decisions  were  based  purely  on  the 
merits  of  the  individual  case,  their  Inevitable 
effect  was  to  lead  virtually  every  powerful 
union  In  the  country  to  demand  or  strike 
for  at  least  the  same  Increase  of  18 '^j  cents, 
regardless  of  the  productivity  of  their  work- 
ers or  of  the  preexisting  wage  from  which 
the  incrcrjse  started.  This  expecUtlon  be- 
came so  strong  that  Mr.  Truman,  without 
even  waiting  for  his  own  fact-finding  board 
In  the  steel  Industry  "to  go  Into  the  merits 
of  the  case  very  fully,"  personally  "recom- 
mended" and  forced  a  settlement  on  the 
companies  on  the  basis  of  an  Increat,^-  of 
181a  cents  an  hour.  When  John  L.  Lewis 
struck,  however,  Mr.  Truman,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  feared  that  Mr.  Lewis  would  not 
accept  an  Increase  of  18 'a  cents  an  hour, 
did  not  name  any  fact-finding  board  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  process  of  fact 
finding  was  steadily  going  forward  in  the 
field  of  railroad  labor  relations.  Here,  in  fact, 
it  was  already  required  by  a  law  passed  long 
before  Mr.  Truman  came  Into  office.  The 
Railway  Labor  Act  has  In  fact  been  the  model 
for  all  fact-finding  recommendations  made 
since  Its  passage.  But  here  a  Presidential 
board  brought  In  a  recommendation  for  a 
wage  increase  of  16  cents  an  hour  for  two 
unions.  The  two  unions  have,  nonetheless, 
refused  to  accept  this,  and  called  a  strike. 
In  a  situation  like  this,  what  becomes  of  the 
whole  elaborate  fact-finding  machinery  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act? 

Mr.  Truman  says  he  will  certainly  seize  the 
railroads,  on  which  a  strike  has  not  yet  oc- 
curred, but  doesn't  yet  know  whether  he  will 
seize  the  mines,  on  which  a  strike  has  been 
in  progress  for  more  than  a  month.  Nor  does 
he  make  clear  whether  he  intends  to  support 
the  decision  of  the  Government's  railway 
wage  fact-finding  board  firmly  and  un- 
equivocally. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Truman's  labor  policy 
up  to  this  moment,  and.  in  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment labor  policy  of  the  last  dozen  years,  is 
now  bankrupt.  Instead  of  promoting  indus- 
trial peace  It  has  promoted  Industrial  strife, 
and  such  peace  as  it  has  been  able  to  obtain 
has  been  bought  only  at  the  cost  of  steadily 
mounting  ransom.  An  entirely  new  labor 
policy  has  become  imperative. 


Our  State  Department  Betrays  the  United 
States  in  Its  Foreign  Policy  in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  J.n 
the  postwar  world,  we  find  one  startling 
development  after  another.  In  today's 
newspapers  there  is  an  item  from  China 


stating  without  any  qualifications  that 
American  Army  officers  are  training 
Chinese  communists.  The  item  alro  in- 
dicates that  they  are  being  supplied  with 
the  latest  weapons. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  everything 
about  our  foreign  policy,  if  any.  but  this 
newspaper  item  which  I  am  incorporat- 
ing in  my  remark.s  would  indicate  to  me 
that  this  new  development  in  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  Far  East  is  consist4?nt  with 
the  ideas  of  some  of  our  internationalists 
who  favor  the  policies  which  emanate 
from  Moscow.  This  new  dovelooment 
strike.*;  me  as  of  tremendous  signiflcr^pce 
and  importance  to  the  American  people. 

I  am  prompted  to  .suggest.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Congress  should  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  recall  the  Ambassador  to  China, 
Gen.  G?orge  C  Mar.<:hall.  and  let  him  ex- 
plain to  Conpres.";  the  facts  abou*  this 
latest  development  of  having  the  United 
States  Army  collaborate  with  the  Chinese 
Communist  Army. 

Further  it  seems  to  me  that  this  new 
development  is  another  instance  where 
the  State  Department  has  done  every- 
thing It  could  to  "sell  America  down  the 
river,"  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  if 
this  is  the  policy  of  the  State  Department, 
Congress  ought  to  take  action  to  inves- 
tigate the  tlie  same  and  to  define  the  at- 
titude of  Congress  in  regard  thereto.  I 
think  the  State  Department  official  who 
is  responsible  for  this  sort  of  foreign  pol- 
icy ought  to  be  impeached.  The  news 
Item  reads  as  follows: 

nUINING    OF     CHINA     KOtB    BT     XntTTBi    STATn 
AKMT 

(By  Ray  Richards) 

Washington,  Mav  15 — Puzzlement  so  ex- 
treme that  it  approached  consternation  wa« 
felt  among  Members  of  Congress  today  when 
they  learned  that  American  Army  officers 
are  to  train  Chinese  Communists  in  modern 
army  operations,  Including  use  of  the  latest 
weapons. 

The  drilling  and  equipping  of  the  Russian 
puppets  for  war  was  seen  as  an  ultimate  step 
in  a  process  which  began  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  world  conflict,  when  aid  to  the  then 
great  enemy  of  Japan.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  was 
blocked  by  leftist  Influences  In  the  United 
States  because  Chiang  opposed  the  North 
China  Communists  as  well  as  the  Japan^e. 

An  International  News  Service  dispatch 
from  Nanking  reported  yesterday  that  83 
army  offlers  had  left  that  city  for  Kalgan,  in 
Communist-held  Mongolia,  to  "helo  the  Com- 
munists whip  their  army  Into  modem  shape" 
under  an  agreement  made  with  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall.  United  States  Ambassador  to 
China. 

The  War  Department  started  a  requested 
Inquiry  in  Washington  to  determine  \ht  ex- 
act circumstances  of  the  step,  but  S'*nator 
Henrik  Shipstead,  Minnesota  Republican, 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, charged  it  was  not  a  War  Department 
matter  at  all.  but  one  stemming  directly  from 
the  leftist  element  of  the  State  Department, 
now  in  fairly  complete  control  of  Far  Eastern 
matters. 

"Our  State  Department  has  led  us  to  an 
astounding  situation  wherein  we  are  about 
to  tram  anti-American  forces  that  may  fight 
us  In  the  future."  Senator  BiarsTtAO  said. 

"But  my  surprise  diminishes  when  I  look 
back  on  State  Department  policy  in  the  Far 
East. 

"Although  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
so  disloyal  to  the  Allied  cause  that  they 
never  attacked  a  rail  line  by  which  Japan 
was  moving  troops  and  supplies  south 
through      Communist      territory      against 
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Agogs  of  reaction  who  seize  upon  this  low       against  any  nation. 


the  end  of  1946;  and 
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Chiang's  positions,  we  followed  a  policy  d\ir- 
Ing  the  war  which  kept  adequate  supplies 
Irom  Chiang,  and  as  soon  as  the  war  ended. 
we  permitted  the  Communists  to  ravish  Man- 
churia and  conduct  general  civil  war  against 
the  government  we  offltlally  recognized. 

"Our  State  Department  and  our  White 
House  sent  General  Marshall  to  China  to  de- 
mand of  Chiang  that  he  admit  the  Com- 
munists Into  his  Government,  although  the 
facts  are  plain  that  the  Communists  repre- 
sent only  Russia,  that  they  need  only  a  foot- 
hold now  to  make  China  eventually  one  vast 
RuBKUm  puppet. 

"Now,  as  a  logical  further  step  In  this 
policy,  we  are  to  teach  the  Communists  the 
profession  of  modern  arms,  so  they  may  the 
more  quickly  destroy  Chiang's  anti-Com- 
munist Government  and  deliver  China  to 
Russia  as  a  massive  Soviet  assault  base  for 
some  future  great  war." 

The  nearest  approach  to  an  explanation 
that  came  from  the  War  or  State  E>epart- 
ments  was  the  unofficial  conjecture  that  the 
military  training  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
follows  naturally  In  the  plan  to  unify  China. 
The  Communists  have  accused  the  United 
States  of  arming  Chiang's  forces,  and  the 
leftist-fostered  Idea  of  fair  play.  Senator 
Shipstead  agreed,  would  be  to  arm  the  Com- 
munists also. 

"Chiang's  forces  fight  for  the  constituted 
and  recognized  government,  however,"  the 
Senator  added.  "The  arms  they  possess  were 
not  furnished  them  for  civil  war  but  were 
retained  after  the  war  with  Japan  for  which 
they  were  Intended." 

Representative  Bertband  W.  Geaehart. 
California  Republican,  asserted  that  each 
new  development  bears  out  the  statement 
at  Honolulu  last  Thursday  by  Ma].  Gen. 
Claire  L.  Chennault  that  Russia  plans  to 
take  over  the  Chinese  Government. 

General  Chennault,  commander  of  the 
wartime  Flying  Tigers  In  China,  declared, 
"It  Is  evident  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  receiving  supplies  from  Russia." 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  Says,  "Let's 
Talk  Direct  to  Russia" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believes  that  permanent 
peace  with  Russia  Is  not  only  possible 
but  that  it  is  a  super-essential  "must"  if 
either  the  United  States,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  or 
the  world  at  large  is  to  survive  and  pros- 
per. War  mongering  against  Russia  is 
worse  than  silly — it  can  attain  suicidal 
proportions.  To  have  peace  with  Russia 
it  is  neither  desirable  to  coddle  nor  to 
challenge  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  all  of  its  ac- 
tions or  in  all  of  its  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  peace  with  Russia  can 
best  flow  from  a  realistic  exchange  of 
viewpoints  and  aspirations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia.  To  deceive  ourselves 
about  Russia  or  to  confuse  the  Russians 
about  the  United  States  is  neither  states- 
manlike nor  prudent.  It  is  apparently 
popular  in  some  high  places  to  engage 
in  such  practices,  but  it  is  worse  than 
flirting  with  fate  or  playing  with  dyna- 


mite.   It  is,  in  fact,  toying  with  atomic 
disaster. 

During  the  past  6  months  I  have 
spoken  in  many  communities,  in  many 
States,  about  the  factors  which  I  en- 
visage as  essential  in  the  composition 
and  implementation  of  an  effective, 
workable,  and  peace-preserving  policy 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Unquestionably  and 
admittedly  there  is  vast  room  for  honest 
disagreement  as  to  how  best  to  devise 
and  project  such  a  foreign  policy.  His- 
tory, however,  teaches  that  appeasement 
will  not  do  the  job.  Current  confusion 
indicates  that  irresolution  and  ambiguity 
will  not  achieve  the  task.  Logic  and 
judgment  direct  that  an  early  conference 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Big  Two— the 
United  States  and  Russia— is  essential 
and  that  plain  talking,  friendly  frank- 
ness, and  dignified  determination  should 
be  the  order  of  the  day  at  such  a  con- 
ference. 

THE  WORLD  NEEDS  A   CONFERENCE  BET^^TEN  TH« 
BIG  TWO 

Out  of  such  a  conference  as  I  propose 
can  come  many  dividends  to  both  coun- 
tries and  to  the  entire  world.  The  first 
dividend  is  certain  to  be  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  motives 
and  men  of  both  countries.  And  out  of 
such  a  conference  should  also  come  the 
adoption  of  procedures  and  policies 
which  will  operate  reciprocally  in  both 
Washington  and  Moscow  and  in  effect 
upon  both  Americans  and  Russians. 
However  small  the  modicum  of  the  area 
of  agreement  arrived  at,  let  it  be  achieved 
in  an  atmosphere  of  reciprocation. 

Once  the  small  beginnings  of  big  un- 
derstandings are  determined  on  a  basis 
of  reciprocity  so  that  they  operate 
equally  effectively  and  acceptably  in  both 
the  American  and  the  Russian  spheres  of 
influence,  we  shall  have  established  the 
pattern  and  the  platform  upon  which  to 
build  additional  and  bigger  areas  of 
agreement  in  future  negotiations. 

Not  long  ago.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  discussed 
this  problem  and  this  approach  to  its  so- 
lution before  the  famed  Economic  Club  of 
Detroit.  For  whatever  it  can  contribute 
to  our  collective  thinking  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  commenting  upon  the 
suggestions  I  made  in  my  address  in  De- 
troit. The  last  half  of  the  editorial  dis- 
cusses my  suggestions  in  some  detail: 

LETS  T.UJC  DIRECT  TO  RtJSSIA 

The  Soviet's  acceptance  of  the  proposal  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Big  Four  foreign  ministers 
In  advance  of  the  "peace  conference"  sched- 
uled for  May  is  a  welcome  step  In  cooperation. 

At  a  conference  of  Big  Five  foreign  minis- 
ters In  London  last  September  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative found  the  American,  British, 
French,  and  Chinese  out  of  step  with  himself. 
They  broke  up  without  even  making  a  start 
of  writing  treaties  with  Italy  and  other  for- 
mer Nazi  satellites.  Their  deputies  have 
made  little  progress  to  date. 

Whether  this  deadlock  can  be  broken  by 
the  Big  Four  foreign  ministers  remains  to  be 
seen.  That  will  be  the  real  test  of  the  ability 
of  the  great  powers  to  work  together  Instead 
of  at  odds. 

The  sudden  switch  from  France  to  Poland 
to  carry  the  ball  against  Generalissimo 
Franco  la  another  matter. 


The  original  proposal  that  UN  oust 
Franco  was  made  by  France  under  pressure 
of  the  Communist  members  of  Its  govern- 
ment, who  work  closely  with  Moscow.  Wash- 
ington and  London  opposed  It  on  the  ground 
that  Intervention  in  Spain  would  violate  the 
Charter. 

The  French,  who  are  angling  for  a  »5,00C',- 
000.000  line  of  credit  from  the  United  States, 
are  probably  glad  not  to  have  to  buck  Ameri- 
can policy  too  obviously.  They  wUl  run  In- 
terference, though. 

The  use  of  Moscow's  hand-picked  Warsaw 
regime  to  make  the  plunge  is  highly  reveal- 
ing. The  Soviet  Union  has  three  seats  of 
Its  own  in  the  United  Nations  Assembly. 
Also  It  has  two  puppets,  Yugoslavia  and  Po- 
land, whose  governments  are  dominated  t'y 
Sovlet-tralUEd  Communists.  When  Rumania. 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  are  gfdmltted  to  UN. 
they,  too,  will  sit  on  Moscow's  knee  and  do 
what  it  says.  Albania  now  asks  to  be  added 
to  this  rapidly  Increasing  family  of  political 
ventriloquists. 

The  steady  expansion  of  Soviet  voting 
power  In  the  United  Nations  Increases  tae 
danger  of  collapse  unless  a  way  Is  discovered 
to  compose  Its  dynamism  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  other  powers  to  defend  the  status 
quo. 

The  British  have  quietly  withdrawn  from 
first  place  In  opposition  to  Soviet  policies. 
Secretary  Byrnes  has  stepped  Into  It.  Ttat 
calls  for  fairness  on  our  part,  as  well  as 
firmness. 

At  Monday's  Economic  Club  luncheon. 
Congressman  Karl  E.  Mdndt  suggested  three 
steps  for  Washington  to  take: 

1.  We  should  drop  the  policy  of  appease- 
ment which  Mr.  Roosevelt  Introduced. 

The  little  group  of  men  now  ruling  Russia 
are  both  able  and  ruthless.  They  have  galried 
confidence  from  past  successes.  They  feel 
they  have  a  mission  to  go  forth  and  preach 
the  gospel  according  to  Karl  Marx  In  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  As  long  as  they  are 
unopposed  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

2.  We  should  use  every  legal  means  to 
penetrate  the  barriers  of  secrecy  and  cemor- 
shlp  erected  by  these  leaders  around  their 
own  people. 

About  5,000,000  Communist  Party  members 
dominate  every  phase  of  Russian  life.  They 
in  txirn  are  directed  absolutely  by  a  polltburo 
of  13  members,  at  the  head  of  which  Is  Josef 
Stalin.  The  other  185,000.000  Russians  ad- 
mire us  and  want  to  be  friends.  The  prob- 
lem Is  to  get  to  them  the  Idea  that  we,  too, 
admire  and  wish  to  be  friends  with  them. 

3.  We  should  cut  out  Big  Three  con:fer- 
ences  and  seek  a  Big  Two  conference  between 
the  heads  of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union, 

An  Anglo-American  bloc  against  Soviet  ex- 
pansion is  one  of  Moscow's  stubbornest  fears. 
All  of  Secretary  Bjrrnes'  declarations  that 
we  will  not  enter  an  alliance  with  either 
Britain  or  Russia  against  the  other  will  not 
remove  that  apprehension.  Acts  and  not 
words  alone  can  destroy  It, 

At  such  a  conference  Congressman  Mundt 
would  have  Mr.  Truman  say  something  like 
this: 

"Joe.  we  Americans  believe  in  reclpro<:lty. 
Your  oflBcials  and  newspapermen  are  free  to 
travel  anywhere  In  our  country,  see  £.ny- 
thlng  they  like,  say  and  publish  what  they 
will.  We  expect  you  to  accord  our  officials 
and  newspapermen  the  same  freedom  in  your 
country.  There  can  be  no  meeting  of  the 
minds  between  the  American  and  Russian 
peoples  until  that  is  done." 

The  adoption  of  these  suggestions  might 
accomplish,  what  nothing  else  to  date  has, 
an  improvement  not  only  In  our  relations 
with  Moscow  but  also  in  the  life  expectancy 
of  the  United  Nations. 


OPA  and  Full  Production— ''Somebody'i 
Lying" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  two  editorials  are 
from  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily 
Tribune,  a  paper  which  has  alw^ays  main- 
tained a  constructive  approach  to  all 
questions  of  public  interest: 

OPA    AND    Ftn.L    PRODUCTION 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  surest 
guaranty  against  inflation  Is  full  produc- 
tion. Washington  ofiQcialdom  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  this,  as  have  leaders  In  the  fields 
of  Industry  and  merchandising.  It  would 
seem  that  even  the  dullest  Intellect  could 
recognize  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  the 
things  which  the  consuming  public  wants 
and  needs  is  the  most  certain  way  of  assur- 
ing fair  prices. 

What,  then,  is  holding  back  the  production 
of  goods  for  which  there  Is  a  ready  market? 
Surely  we  have  the  Industrial  facilities,  the 
skilled  labor,  and  the  managerial  know-how 
to  do  the  Job.  And  the  Nation  has  the 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments  necessary 
for  efficient  distribution  of  products  to  the 
consumer. 

The  one  thing  we  do  not  have  is  the  In- 
centive to  set  the  wheels  turning  at  top 
speed.  The  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise has  been  thrown  out  of  balance  by 
Government  manipulation  of  the  national 
economy  to  the  point  where  the  profit  mo- 
tive— lifeblood  of  the  system — is  not  en- 
couraged to  function. 

While  giving  Up  service  to  the  cause  of 
full  production,  the  Federal  administration 
is  stubbornly  Insisting  upon  blocking  the  way 
to  that  goal  by  its  unrealistic  and  xmwork- 
able  price-control  policies.  It  Is,  In  short, 
denying  manufacturers  and  sellers  the  right 
to  dispose  of  their  wares  at  prices  which  yield 
a  reasonable  margin  of  profit. 

With  production  costs  rising,  and  with  OPA 
blindly  clinging  to  outmoded  price  ceilings 
on  many  commodities,  many  business  con- 
cerns are  faced  with  the  unpleasant  choice  of 
selling  their  products  at  a  loss  or  ceasing  to 
accept  orders  for  unprofitable  items.  Since 
the  first  alternative  would  lead  to  bank- 
ruptcy, common  sense  dictates  that  they  con- 
serve their  resources  as  best  they  can  and 
hops  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they 
may  again  be  permitted  to  operate  at  a  fair 
profit.  If  you  consider  this  attitude  unfair, 
ask  yourself  what  you  would  do  if  confronted 
with  a  like  choice.  Would  you  make  and 
sell  shirts,  suits,  household  appliances,  build- 
ing materials,  or  anything  else  if  you  lost 
money  doing  It? 

How  can  Government  expect  to  achieve  full 
production  by  the  utterly  ridiculous  pro- 
cedure of  penalizing.  Instead  of  rewarding, 
the  producer?  Price  control,  as  It  Is  being 
practiced  by  OPA,  is  limiting  production  and 
consequently  aggravating  the  dangers  of  in- 
flation. It  is  time  for  President  Truman  and 
Congress  to  recognize  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  venture  Into  a  politically  managed  econ- 
omy Is  a  tragic  failure. 

We  are  told  that  unless  OPA  is  continued 
wild  Inflation  will  result.  But  we  were  also 
told  that  OPA  would  hold  prices  in  line  and 
assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  essential 
goods.  It  has  accomplished  neither.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  inflation  now.  an  inflation 
resulting  from  the  artificial  scarcity  of  many 
articles  inspired  by  OPA's  folly.  The  con- 
sumer is  becoming  more  convinced  by  the 
day  that  price  ceilings  mean  nothing  if  goods 


are  not  available  at  those  arbitrarily  fixed 
levels. 

Full  production  is  the  solution  to  Amer- 
ica's economic  headache,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
achieved  the  sooner  we  will  be  out  of  the 
woods.  When  supply  is  built  up  to  a  parity 
with  demand,  prices  will  adjust  themselves 
without  the  necessity  of  any  Government 
dictation.  The  consumer  will  be  getting  the 
things  he  needs  at  prices  he  can  afford  to 
pay.  In  other  words,  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise  will  work,  if  given  a 
chance.  Just  as  it  worked  in  years  past,  be- 
fore political  theorists  hatched  the  idea  of  a 
controlled  economy  contradictory  to  the  basic 
economic  laws. 

"SOUEBODYS   LYING" 

Pity  the  plight  of  this  local  butcher. 

He  has  the  choice  of  buying  black-market 
meat  and  losing  both  money  and  his  self- 
respect  or  going  without  and  losing  both  cus- 
tomers and  his  livelihood. 

A  local  meat  dealer  this  week  was  virtually 
cleaned  out  and  faced  the  prospect  of  closing 
his  doors.  He  was  approached  by  a  farmer 
who  had  five  hogs  for  sale  which  could  not 
have  been  a  better  answer  to  his  prayers.  Un- 
less it  was  six  hogs.  The  farmer,  however, 
wanted  25  cents  a  pound — take  it  or  leave  It. 
It  would  have  been  bad  business  for  the 
butcher  to  take  it,  both  because  he  would 
come  out  loser  on  the  deal  and  because  It 
would  violate  the  OPA  price  ceiling  of  18'; 
cents  a  pound.  So  he  sent  the  farmer  on  his 
black-marketeering  way. 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  the  meat  situa- 
tion, the  butcher  said,  "Somebody's  lyln'." 
He  expressed  his  belief  that  there  is  a  very 
real  shortage  which  has  been  both  created 
and  complicated  by  Government  tinkering. 
"They've  got  a  lot  of  stuff  on  paper,"  he  said, 
"but  It  Just  doesn't  exist.  These  'experts' 
have  got  everything  fouled  up.  It  began  long 
before  the  war.  They  have  driven  the  coim- 
try  into  a  hole  and  the  results  are  Just  now 
becoming  visible." 

These  were  harsh,  bitter  words.  But  the 
butcher  said  he  knew  whereof  he  spoke  be- 
cause that  was  his  business.  And  If  the  Gov- 
ernment would  let  those  who  know  their 
business  go  ahead,  things  probably  would 
clear  up  before  long  Instead  of  getting  pro- 
gressively worse.  "It's  Just  like  a  plumber 
trying  to  produce  and  sell  a  suit  of  clothes," 
was  the  meat  dealer's  way  of  putting  It. 

"The  answer?  Production  and  competi- 
tion. If  the  Government  would  have  cut 
away  all  regulations  and  controls  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  there  would  have  been  some  con- 
fusion but  by  now  things  would  be  pretty 
well  straightened  out.  Production  would 
have  built  up  the  supply  and  taken  care  of 
the  demand  with  prices  being  held  in  line 
by  competition." 

Those,  too,  are  the  meatman's  words. 
They  are  simple  and  logical.  But  they  prob- 
ably are  too  simple  and  too  logical  for  Wash- 
ington to  take  notice.  For  the  bureaucratic 
way  Is  the  bard  way  and  It  Is  the  only  way 
they  know.  And  whether  the  meat  shortage 
is  real  or  not,  the  butcher  would  be  right  in 
either  case — "Somebody's  lyln'." 


Is  the  Navy  Still  Fig^htin;  Unification 
Plan? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  In 
my  hand  a  book  called  Battle  Stations, 
published  by  the  William  Wise  Co.,  Inc., 


of  New  York.  It  is  a  well-edited  and  su- 
perbly printed  volume  containing  much 
interesting  data  regarding  the  United 
States  Na\-y  during  World  War  II.  Much 
of  the  material  in  this  book  was  written 
by  admirals  and  Marine  Corps  generals. 

What  bothers  me  is  who  is  going  to  get 
all  of  the  money  from  the  sale  of  this 
book,  and  what  arrangement  was  made 
with  admirals  and  generals  for  thoir 
contributions?  Or  did  the  real  deal  be- 
hind the  publishing  of  this  book  Involve 
the  taking  over  by  the  Wise  Co.  of  the 
Navy's  fight  against  President  Truman's 
unification  plan? 

It  looks  to  me  like  Battle  Stations  is 
one  of  the  Navy's  biggest  guns  to  sink 
the  unification  plan.  Certainly  It  Is  a 
powerful  argument  with  the  people  of 
America  to  quote  Admiral  King's  state- 
ment in  Battle  Stations  that  Japan  lost 
the  war  because  she  had  a  unified  com- 
mand. 

Yes.  Admiral  King  writes  in  this  book 
that  the  Japanese  Navy  was  defeated  be- 
cause it  wasted  time  in  serving  as  a 
mere  adjunct  to  the  Army  in  its  land 
conquest,  and  he  closes  with: 

It  Is  hoped  that  every  American  will  exert 
his  effort  and  Influence  to  see  that  •  •  • 
the  United  States  Navy  wUl  always  remain, 
as  It  is  today,  the  world's  greatest  sea  power. 

Admirals  Fletcher.  Carney,  and  Halsey 
also  contributed  to  this  book. 

I  took  occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ascer- 
tain the  date  of  the  first  printing  of 
Battle  Stations.  I  learned  that  it  was 
early  this  month,  which.  Incidentally, 
was  some  time  after  President  Truman 
had  given  orders  for  the  admirals  to  stop 
opposing  his  unification  plan. 

I  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the 
publishing  of  Battle  Stations  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  deal  whereby  the  Navy  had  the 
admirals  and  generals  write  the  material 
on  United  States  Government  time,  using 
United  States  Government  stenogra- 
phers, in  order  that  the  Wise  Co.  could 
carry  on  where  the  Nav>  was  told  to  lay 
off. 


TruBun's  Controlled  Scarcity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Friday.  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wisconsin  Rapids.  Wisconsin  Daily  Trib- 
une, calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "If 
the  Truman  administration  does  not  call 
a  halt  soon  to  its  tampering  with  the  na- 
tional economy  which  has  put  our  pro- 
duction and  distribution  system  in  a 
snarl.  Americans  are  apt  to  be  living  on 
European  rations  every  day  of  the  week 
rather  than  two." 

TBUMAN'S  CONTROLLED  SCASCrTT 

"Expressing  belief  Americans  eat  too  much. 
President  Truman  said  today  it  would  be  a 
good  Idea  if  they  tried  getting  along  on  Euro- 
pean rations  for  3  days  a  week  during  the 
world  food  crisis. 

•They  would  know  then,  he  said,  exactly 
what  it  means  to  go  hungry.     Most  of  us,  h« 
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added,  eat  too  much  and  throw  too  much 
awav." 

The  above  Is  the  gUt  of  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  frcm  Washington,  appearing  in  the 
Tribune  one  day  this  week. 

If  ihe  Truman  administration  doesnt  call 
a  halt  soon  to  its  tampering  with  the  na- 
tional economy,  which  has  put  our  produc- 
tion and  distribution  system  in  a  horrible 
snarl.  Americans  are  apt  to  be  Uving  on  *Eu- 
rcpean  ratloos"  CTery  day  of  the  week  rather 
than  two. 

The  present  niMit  sbortage  Is  a  case  in 
p-.nt.  Why  IS  it  that  Wlaconsin  Rapids  deal- 
rr>  caaaot  elitaln  cooo^  meat  to  supply 
the  dsMMBda  at  their  customers?  Why  Is  it 
that  pacfcafs  cannot  get  enough  cattle  (or 
slacgfatcr  to  keep  retail  stocks  anywhere  near 
normal?  Why  is  it  that  black  markets  flour- 
ish whi'.e  legitimate  stores  are  scarcely  able 
to  purchase  enough  meat  to  Justify  staying 
open? 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  that  answer  can  be  found  in  the 
price-fixing  policy  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration, a  policy  which  ignores  the  natural 
economic  Ittw  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
deplorable  meat  situation  is  but  one  of  many 
examples  of  the  futile  fumbling  which  Is 
going  on  in  Washington  while  the  public 
waits  In  vain  for  an  intelligent  solution  to 
the  problem. 

A  medium-sized  packing  concern,  whose 
customary  weekly  kill  Is  2.000  head  of  cattle, 
recorts  that  this  week  It  slaughtered  but 
2C0  head.  The  same  situation  prevails  in 
every  legitimate  packing  plant  and  slaugh- 
terhouse in  the  country.  America's  beef  is 
gom?  into  the  black  market  while  the  OPA 
stubbornly  clings  to  Its  unrealistic  price  ceil- 
ings. And  the  consumer,  whom  OPA  piously 
dalms  to  be  protecting,  either  goes  without 
the  meat  he  wants  or  pays  tribute  to  some 
shvster  operator  of  a  black  market. 

Back  in  prohibition  days,  there  were  for- 
tunes made  in  the  bootlegging  of  liquor. 
Tojtfey  the  same  illicit  practice  has  been  ex- 
tended to  cover  foods  and  other  essential 
commodities  so  necessary  to  daily  living. 
The  liquor  bootlegger,  at  least,  dealt  in  a 
luxury  product  and  one  felt  no  sympathy 
for  those  who  paid  his  culrageotis  prices. 
Tlie  black  market  bootlegger,  however,  is  a 
filthier  breed,  for  he  is  trafficking  In  the 
neccEsltles  of  life  and  exacting  tribute  from 
people  whose  onlv  sin  is  the  desire  to  keep 
their  larders  supplied. 

The  Government,  by  its  blind  Insistence 
upon  price  controls  which  handicap  the  law- 
abiding  producer  packer,  and  merchant,  is 
driving  beef  cattle  and  other  livestock  into 
th.-  hands  of  the  black  market  operator, 
creating  an  artificial  scarcity  in  the  legiti- 
mate markets  \thich  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  gouge  the  public. 
Of 'course,  the  Government  deplores  the 
-  black  market.  But  Is  it  doing  anything  to 
correct  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  evil? 
Instead  of  recognizing  that  the  fault  lies 
with  OPAs  dreamy-eyed  theory  of  a  con- 
trolled economy  and  ending  its  artificial  re- 
straint on  trade,  Washington  attempts  to 
cope  with  the  problem  In  typical  bureau- 
cratic fashion.  It  sefs  up  slaughter  quotas, 
creating  a  lot  of  new  regulatory  Jobs.  If 
the  Government  cannot  enforce  existing  laws 
which  make  black  markets  Illegal,  how  does 
it  expect  to  do  any  better  In  making  these 
new  quotas  stick? 

We  don't  like  inflation  any  better  than  the 
next  fellow,  nor  do  we  think  the  consumer 
should  be  charged  unconscionable  prices  for 
what  he  buys.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  choice 
of  allowing  the  OPA  to  continue  crippling 
the  whole  machinery  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution by  destroying  the  incentive  which 
keeps  this  machinery  running,  or  facing  an 
Inflationary  period  until  supply  can  strike  a 
balance  with  demand,  we'll  take  our  chances 
on  the  latter. 

OPA  not  only  has  failed  to  "hold  the  line- 
cm  prices  but  has  created  artificial  shortages. 


which  in  many  cases  have  reached  the  stage 
of  near  calamity.  What  Is  happening  in  the 
United  States  today,  as  regards  meat,  cloth- 
ing, building  materials,  and  many  other 
necessities,  is  a  disgrace,  and  a  discredit  to 
the  Intelligence  of  the  American  people. 

If  President  Truman  is  worried  because 
Americans  eat  too  much,  the  controlled 
scarcity  which  his  administration  is  foster- 
ing seems  destined  to  force  upon  us  the 
Spartan  way  of  living  which  he  advocates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
Daily  Tribune  is  located  in  a  county 
which,  with  its  adjacent  counties,  has 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  cattle,  and 
yet  the  stores  cannot  .supply  meat  to 
their  customers.  The  OPA  is  in  control 
of  the  small  killers  and  packers  and  the 
Agriculture  Department  is  in  control  of 
the  larger  packers,  whose  products  are 
shipped  interstate. 

Food  producers  need  someone  to  make 
some  machinery  and  someone  to  work  on 
the  farms  if  they  do  not  want  to  be  faced 
with  shortages  abov-^-mentioned  instead 
of  surpliises  of  food. 


It  Is  Happening  Here — Flour  Is  Being 
Fed  to  Livestock 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  • 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  situation  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  said 
would  not  happen  because  it  was  against 
the  law.  But  it  is  happening,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  flour  should  be 
going  to  hungry  people  and  all  because 
the  bureaucrats  have  created  the  big- 
gest and  most  scandalous  economic  snarl 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  As  part 
of  my  remarks.  I  submit  the  proof  in  the 
form  of  a  newspaper  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Racine  Journal-Times  of 
May  7.  1946: 

PLOtm  Being  Fed  to  Livestock?     Yes!     Mobb 
Feed  Dzalehs  Lament  '. 

East  Troy.  Mukwonago,  Elkhorn,  Elm  Grqve. 
and  Waukesha  today  were  added  to  the  list  of 
communities  in  which  livestock-feed  dealers 
have  confirmed  reports  that  flour  is  being  fed 
to  pigs. 

Written  exclusively  for  the  Racine  Journal- 
Times  and  supported  by  pictorial  evidence, 
the  flrst  story,  originating  in  Burlington,  re- 
vealed that  flour — needed  in  vast  quantities 
for  famine  relief  overseas — is  being  fed  to 
livestock  bscause  of  a  complicated  economic 
sitvation. 

Feed  dealers  complained  that  they  were 
compelled  to  buy  white- flour  whenever  they 
ordered  bran  or  middlings.  Unable  to  dis- 
pose of  the  flour,  forced  upon  them  through 
the  tle-ln  sales,  through  ordinary  channels, 
the  dealers  mixed  some  of  the  food  product 
In  livestock  feed.  Rodents,  Insects  and  in- 
adequate warehousing  exacted  a  heavy  toll. 

DCflED    IN    WASHINGTON 

The  story  was  denied  in  Washington  and 
Chicago  by  OPA  and  other  Government  offi- 
cials who  declared  that  tle-ln  sales  and  other 
practices  responsible  for  the  waste  had  been 
abolished  and  declared  illegal. 


A  few  days  after  the  official  denial,  how 
ever  the  original  report  was  confirmed  ir 
Union  Grove,  in  Kansas.  Arkansas,  and 
throughout  Illinois. 

This  week  the  Equity  Cooperative  Feed 
and  Fuel  Co..  of  East  Troy,  produced  sales 
vouchers  and  bills  of  lading  to  indicate  that 
when  dealers  want  high  protein  bran  ot 
middlings,  they  have  to  take  flour,  too.  I 

The  East  Troy  Farm  Supply  Co.  has  7,20<) 
pounds  of  flour  piled  high  in  a  warehoiisfe 
never  intended  for  flour.  I 

"I  don't  know  how  much  of4t  can  be  used 
for  human  food."  said  Emil  Swoboda,  mam- 
ager.  "A  lot  of  it  Is  buggy  and  the  rodentjs 
got  at  some  of  it." 

Many  of  the  sacks  are  ripped  open,  the  floujr 
spilled  out  afier  the  work  of  the  rodents. 

WEEVILS    WORK   F/ST 

"You  know,  it  does  not  take  long  for  the 
weevils  to  go  to  work  and  ruin  flour  under 
such  conditions,"  Swoboda  said.  "We  can- 
not sell  It  fast  enough.  What  could  we  do? 
We  never  sold  much  flcur.  but  we  had  to 
take  It  for  months  and  months,  for  around 
2  years,  to  get  the  livestock  feeds  we  wante<l. 
Sure,  some  of  it  has  been  used  for  hog  feeds. 

"Some  feed  dealers  made  farmers  take  flour 
to  get  feed.    We  didn't.    So  it  piled  up." 

"Why  did  you  buy  flour  if  you  didn't  want 
It?"  Swoboda  was  asked. 

Grinning,  Swoboda  answered.  "Evidently 
you  don't  know  what's  been  going  on  in  the 
feed  business  the  better  part  of  last  2  yeais. 
If  ycu  wanted  feeds  you  bought  flcur  or  you 
didn't  get  the  feeds." 

The  cfflce  clerk  of  the  farmer-owned  co- 
operative added:  "Like  most  others,  we 
couldn't  get  a  bag  of  bran  or  a  pound  of 
middlings  unless  we  took  flour." 

PACES  OF  RECORDS  :  • 

And  she  showed  the  records,  page  after 
page  of  price  quotations,  vouchers,  and  bi.ls 
of  lading  in  which  flour  sales  were  tied  up 
With  purchases  of  bran  and  middlings. 

Dated  April  4,  1946.  here  is  the  billing  frcm 
a  Milwaukee  feed  and  flour  Jobber  on  a 
mixed  car  shipped  direct  from  a  Twin  City 
flour  mill:  "200 — 100  pounds  standard  mid- 
dlings at  $40.30  a  ton;  200 — 100  pounds  pv;re 
bran  at  $40  a  ton:  200 — 100  pounds  enriched 
flour  at  84.60  a  hundredweight." 

"There  have  been  times  when  you  had  to 
take  15  tons  of  flour  to  get  15  tons  of  mill 
feed,  half  and  half,  but  most  of  the  time  It 
was  a  third  flour,"  said  Swoboda.  "It  does 
not  make  sense  •  •  •  not  when  we  hear 
so  much  about  so  many  millions  hungry." 

At  Mukwonago,  the  farm  trading  center  of 
a  fertile  farm  area,  the  feed  dealer,  trying  to 
keep  pace  with  the  run  of  patrons  calling  tor 
high  protein  feeds,  said  he  would  not  be 
quoted  by  name. 

"You  know,  I  got  to  do  business  with  these 
people.  But  don't  make  any  mistake  about 
It,  there's  been  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  flour  st^ld 
and  fed  to  swine  and  chickens.  < 

"When  the  millers  and  Jobbers  told  me  I 
had  to  take  so  much  flour  to  get  bran  and 
middlings  I  got  disgusted  and  refused." 

DID  NOT  MAKE  SENSE 

"This  talk  of  having  to  put  flour  in  wth 
livestock  feed  to  fill  up  a  car  does  not  make 
sense  to  me  or  any  feed  dealer,"  he  said.  "I 
would  order  10  cars  of  bran  or  middlings  and 
maybe  get  3  cars.  They  do  not  have  to  ralx 
shipments  to  sell  feeds.  Put  a  hundred 
cars  of  mill  feeds  on  those  tracks,  without  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  we  will  sell  it  in  48  hours. 
The  farmers  would  flock  in  and  shovel  It 
right  out  of  the  cars.  The  people  in  Eur  ape 
can  use  the  flour  and  we  will  still  have  the 
livestock  feeds  from  milling  for  our  farm- 
ers to  produce  food." 

Sacked  flour  Is  piled  high  In  the  display 
window  of  the  Consumers  Cooperative  of 
Walworth  County  in  E'.khorn.  There's  more 
flour  in  the  farm-feed  departments  of  -.wo 
well-kept  lumber  yards  in  Elkhorn,  storec  in 
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much  better  warehouses  than  at  East  Troy, 
but  it's  still  far  from  ideal  warehousing  for 
flour. 

One  of  the  Elkhorn  dealers  showed  an  or- 
der and  bill  of  lading  of  recent  date  for  15 
tons  of  flotir — which  he  tried  to  refuse  to 
buy — to  get  1\^  tons  of  bran  and  7>i  tons 
of-  middlings. 

"We  had  to  take  the  flour  and  have  been 
selling  It  at  cost  to  get  rid  of  It,"  said  Harry 
Frank,  manager  of  the  cooperative.  "Even 
this  week  the  salesmen  hitched  flour  to  feeds. 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  coordination 
and  we've  all  protested  having  this  flour 
shoved  down  our  throats  to  get  feeds." 

A   FANTASTIC    GAME 

At  the  Elkhorn  Lumber  Co.,  Gilbert  Church 
told  of  a  transaction  April  16,  where  he  had 
to  take  10  tons  of  flour  {o  get  10  tons  of 
bran  and  5  tons  of  middlings. 

"I  dldnt  want  the  flour."  he  said.  "Had 
more  than  I  needed." 

The  feed  dealers  say  that  getting  feeds 
such  as  soj'bean  meal,  linseed  and  cotton- 
seed meal  has  become  a  fantastic  game  of 
swapping. 

"If  you've  got.  say.  a  carload  of  linseed 
meal  or  tankage  and  want  a  car  of  soybean 
meal,  you've  got  to  do  some  tall  and  fancy 
swapping,"  said  one  Walworth  County  feed 
dealer.  "Want  corn?  Then  contact  the  right 
tavern  keepers  down  In  Illinois  and  Iowa — 
not  the  farmers,  but  the  tavern  keepers  who 
act  as  agents  of  the  brewers  and  distillers 
and  the  small-town  elevator  operators.  Sure, 
the  corn  moves  at  celling  prices,  but  if  you 
want  It.  you  buy  the  seller  an  auto  or  a  case 
of  whisky. 

"Some  of  the  people  with  their  hands  on 
the  corn  and  grain  learned  more  tricks  from 
horse  trading  than  DaVid  Harum." 

WAUKESHA   FARES    BETTER 

In  one  small  Wisconsin  rural  village,  there 
Is  better  than  2  tons  of  flour  stored  in  a 
leaky  shed.  In  Janesville,  flour  Is  going  beg- 
ging. 

"We  had  to  take  25  barrels  of  flour  to  get 
6,000  pounds  of  feed,  quite  recently,"  said 
Hugh  C.  Hemmingway,  of  the  Rock  County 
Farm  Bureau.  "For  months  the  feed  people 
have  insisted  on  taking  flour.  We  cculd  sell 
the  livestock  feeds  In  2  days  but  not  the  flour 
in  months.  It  is  all  very  asinine  and  farm 
feed  conditions  are  10  times  worse  than  any 
time  during  the  war.  There  have  been  times 
when  we  had  so  much  flour  some  of  it  be- 
came infested  with  insects  and  it  had  to  be 
mixed  with  livestock  feeds,  but  not  since 
the  new  orders  were  Issued." 

READS    OF    WASTED    MEAL 

"We  get  flour,  needed  in  the  cities  and  In 
Europe  which  we  never  wanted.  But  farm- 
ers are  clamoring  for  feeds  and  must  have 
them  if  they  are  to  keep  up  dairy  and  live- 
stock production.  Yet  I  read  of  cottonseed 
meal,  a  fine  feed,  and  other  such  livestock 
feeds  being  allotted  for  use  as  tobacco 
lertUlzer." 

Feed  dealers  In  Waukesha,  one  of  the  best 
farm  markets  In  Wisconsin  for  dairy  rations, 
did  not  have  the  high  percentage  flour  tle-ln. 

"Dealing  direct  with  millers  and  being  old- 
time  patrons,  we  didn't  have  to  take  more 
flour  than  we  could  use,"  said  Emll  Marose, 
of  the  Waukesha  Peed  Co. 

"When  Jobbers  and  salesmen  Insisted  there 
be  flour  tied  In  with  an  order,  we  refused." 
said  Alfred  Garven, 

SOLD    F.\ST  NEAR  CITT 

A  third  dealer,  saying  he  shunned  the  flour, 
declared  that  he  didn't  have  a  bag  of  mid- 
dlings or  bran  In  the  place  and  was  de- 
pending on  brewers'  grain — the  residue  after 
malting — to  fill  feed  orders. 

There  was  not  a  feed  dealer  visited  In 
southern  Wisconsin  who  didn't  know  about 
the  flour-feed  sales  tie-ups  and  waste. 


In  Em  Grove  the  feed  dealer  took  flour 
but  hustled  to  sell  it. 

"Every  time  there  was  an  announcement 
of  a  possible  bread  shortage,  people  would 
rush  out  from  Milwaukee  and  buy,  and  what 
a  relief,"  he  said. 


Carefal  Planning  and  Businesslike  Man- 
agement of  Airports  Are  Necessary  for 
Success  of  Federal-Aid  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VnCINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17,  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ped- 
eral-ald  airport  legislation  has  now  be- 
come law.  Congress,  and  the  American 
people,  have  wisely  supported,  at  this 
particular  time,  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  construction  and 
development  of  the  airport  facilities 
within  the  United  States.  The  building 
of  approximately  3,000  airports  and  the 
Improving  of  1.600  existing  facilities  will 
be  an  important  part  of  our  Nation-wide 
system.  We  will  need  to  implement  the 
legislation,  recently  passed,  by  a  continu- 
ing development  in  our  expanding  avia- 
tion future. 

An  airport  is  the  main  street  of  avia- 
tion. It  is  the  symbol  of  a  better  toilior- 
row.  To  the  community  possessing  an 
airport  it  becomes  the  focus  for  radiating 
lines  of  communication  and  understand- 
ing with  other  cities,  other  States,  and 
other  countries.  Through  its  use  its 
citizens  extend  their  circiunference  of 
living  into  the  far  places  of  the  earth. 
Aviation  has  shrunk  the  world  to  minia- 
ture dimensions  and  has  ended  former 
concepts  of  isolation. 

We  will  have  need  for  clear  thinking 
and  sound  judgment  as  the  airport  de- 
velopment progresses.  It  is  good  to  have 
these  goals  of  aviation  achievement  for 
which  we  can  strive.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  if  the  job  is  to  be  done  in  a 
manner  to  reflect  credit  on  its  sponsors, 
that  airports  pay  their  way.  Insofar  as 
possible,  in  dollars  and  cents. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  interested  in 
reading,  and  use  it  for  guidance  of  their 
constituents,  the  following  helpful  edi- 
torial by  Wayne  W.  Parrish,  publisher  of 
American  Aviation,  appearing  in  that 
magazine  in  the  issue  of  May  15,  1946: 

AIRPORTS    THAT    PAT 

Of  all  of  the  problems  facing  civil  aviation 
today,  there  are  ample  arguments  that  the 
airport  Is  the  most  Important  and  the  one 
needing  the  most  thinking  and  planning. 

With  Federal  aid  on  a  matching  basis  with 
municipalities  to  be  available  for  construc- 
tion, civil  aviation  Is  at  the  fork  of  the  road 
with  regard  to  maintenance  and  upkeep. 
Either  airports  are  to  consist  only  of  run- 
ways, taxi  strips,  aprons,  hangars,  and  mod- 
est terminals,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  landing 
fees  end  gas  charges,  or  they  are  to  be  com- 
munity centers  with  numerotis  attractions 
for  the  public  and  with  concessions  paying  a 
large  share  of  the  maintenance  bills. 

The  local  airport  is  a  potential  revenue 
producer.    It  can  be  the  pride  of  the  com- 


mimlty  and  a  center  of  public  Interest.  Or 
It  can  be  an  unsightly  or  unattractive 
freight  yard  with  no  other  source  of  reve- 
nue than  its  aviation  tisers  and  considered 
as  a  necessary  nuisance  on  the  wrong  side 
of  town. 

Municipalities  are  becoming  more  and 
more  reluctant  to  expend  money  for  air- 
ports without  seeing  long-ranje  revenue  re- 
sults. State  governments  ended  the  war  la 
excellent  financial  condition  but  munici- 
palities have  not — and  they  are  faced  with 
heavy  expenditures  for  street  improvements, 
schools,  playgrounds,  and  other  civic  Items 
which  were  shelved  during  the  war. 

Yet  if  full  dependence  for  airport  improve- 
ments is  placed  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, even  though  municipalities  share  in 
the  actual  cost,  the  Nation's  airport  system 
will  be  nothing  more  than  operations  depots 
for  which  the  users  will  have  to  pay  heavUy 
In  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  up  to  the  air  transport  Indtutry,  to 
aircraft  manufacturers,  to  local  operators, 
and  to  all  aviation  organlEatlons,  to  Join  to- 
gether in  presenting  imaginative  plans  to 
municipalities  whereby  the  local  alrporU  wUl 
be  equipped  as  community  centers  with 
swimming  pools  and  other  recreational  fa- 
cilities, with  unusually  good  restaurants  that 
are  worth  driving  from  town  to  patronise, 
and  with  shops  of  various  kinds,  depending 
upon  the  volume  and  type  of  trade  available. 

Tomorrow's  airport  should  not  coiwtst 
merely  of  runways  and  hangars.  Tomorrow's 
airport  should  be  an  Integral  part  of  decen- 
tialized  suburban  planning  In  which  it  be- 
comes a  community  center  in  Itself,  all  oper- 
ated as  a  self-supporting  unit.  It  should  not 
consist  merely  of  the  actual  acreage  needed 
for  the  flying  field  and  the  hangar  and  termi- 
nal buildings,  but  should  embrace  a  wider 
area  in  which  other  attractions  are  located. 
Every  city  in  the  United  States  has  experi- 
enced a  growth  of  outlying  shopping  centers 
becatise  of  the  parking  congestion  in  down- 
town areas.  Future  airport  planning  should 
take  advantage  of  this  trend  toward  decen- 
tralization by  becoming,part  of  such  a  com- 
munity unit. 

Tliere  are  all-too-few  examples  of  energy 
and  Imagination  In  this  direction.  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  has  discovered  many 
ways  of  Increasing  revenues.  Jim  Harring- 
ton, the  local  aircraft  operator  at  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  has  Invested  a  large  stun  In  a  flrst-claaa 
restaurant  as  part  cf  his  airport  center. 
Able  Carl  Wootten,  the  Beechcraft  distributor 
In  Florida,  Is  studying  and  exploring  new 
methods  of  making  airports  attractive  and 
useful  to  local  people  In  that  State  as  a 
means  of  developing  more  personal  plane 
Bales. 

Air  depot — or  community  center?  That's 
the  question  today  as  the  Nation  faces  its 
postwar  alrp»ort  Improvement  program.  A 
depot  operation  with  the  plane  operators 
and  owners  paying  the  bills,  or  a  self-con- 
tained and  self-maintained  commimlty  at- 
traction that  will  help  sell  more  planes  and 
bring  more  passengers  to  commercial  air  serv- 
ices and  help  the  mimlclpal  treasury.  Air 
lines  should  not  think  only  of  runway 
lengths,  gliding  ratios,  and  space  for  ticket 
counters — they  should  Join  with  others  in 
planning  Imaginatively  for  real  civic  projects 
before  it  Is  too  late.  A  dollar  spent  now  In 
helping  commtmitles  vistiallze  the  revenue 
potential  of  local  airports  will  mean  many 
dollars  saved  In  years  to  come  from  high 
landing  fees  and  local  charges  of  various 
types. 

The  airplane  Is  a  symbol  of  tomorrow's 
new  streamlined  world.  But  airport  plan- 
ning today  is  in  the  realm  of  railroad  round- 
houses on  the  wrong  side  of  town.  Alrporta 
don't  have  to  be  unsightly  and  burdensome. 
They  can  be  in  keeping  With  the  most  ad- 
vanced civic  planning  of  a  better  day. 

Watwe  W.  Pabbkb. 
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Labor  Senators  A?ain  Conduct  Delaying 
Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17.  1946 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  by 
Arthur  Krock: 

Labor  Senators  Again  Conduct  Delating 
Action 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington.  May  16.— The  records  of  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  entrusted  with 
latwr  legislation,  and  of  Senators  now  calling 
lor  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  cures  of 
labor  disputes.  Justify  the  conclusion  that 
their  common  objective  is  unchanged.  That 
objective  is  to  maintain  in  full  force  the  one- 
sided Wagner  Act  and  the  other  statutes  and 
administrative  rulings  on  which  the  domi- 
nance of  union  l&boT  over  the  public  interest 
was  founded  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Federal 
courts,  has  been  maintained. 

Only  a  brief  clUtlon  of  this  record  Is  nec- 
anary  to  prove  to  reasonable  persons  that 
any  "inquiry"  these  legislators  now  propose 
would  be  partisan  on  the  side  of  the  status 
quo  and  Is  designed  to  head  oft  effective  leg- 
islation at  a  time  when  the  Senate  Is  more 
disposed  to  Join  the  House  in  passing  it  than 
In  any  period  since  President  Roosevelt  began 
to  steer  the  administration  on  a  prolabor 
course. 

The  account  begins  with  amendments  to 
the  Wagner  Act.  designed  to  restore  a  balance 
In  the  employer-employee  relation,  which 
,  the  Hou-e  passed  on  June  7,  1940.  by  a  vote 
of  258  to  129.  This. was  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
which  held  hearings  from  Augxist  13  to  Sep- 
tember 16.  and  then  killed  the  measure  with- 
out making  any  report  at  all.  A  search  of 
the  committee  folio  this  week  disclosed  that 
even  the  draft  of  the  House  bill  has  disap- 
peated  from  the  files.  It  occupies  Lot  No.  1 
In  the  Senates  populous  graveyard. 

On  December  3,  1941,  Just  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  House  passed  another  set  of 
strong  remedies  by  a  vote  of  252  to  136.  This 
was  a  substitute  by  Representative  Smith  of 
Virginia  for  a  bill  "to  accelerate  production" 
offered  by  Chairman  Carl  Vinson,  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee.  It  revised  the  ex- 
isting labor  dispute  laws  to  provide  these 
restraints  : 

ths  sscono  house  bill 
A  30-day  breathing  spell  before  a  strike 
could  be  called,  and  Immediate  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  when  one  was  contem- 
plated. Secret  ballots  on  proposals  to  strike. 
No  Communists  legally  eligible  to  be  ofllcers 
of  unions.  No  violence  or  Intimidation 
against  those  desiring  to  work,  and  a  ban 
on  Jurisdictional  and  sympathy  strikes  and 
boycotts.  Union  liability  to  suits  for  civil 
damage.  Unions  required  to  register  with 
the  National  Lat>or  Relations  Board  and  file 
periodical  financial  statements.  A  system 
of  mediation  and  voluntary  arbitration  pat- 
terned on  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  with- 
drawal of  Wagner  Act  protections  from  all 
Tlolators  of  these  provisions. 

The  day  after  this  measure  was  passed  It 
went  to  the  Senate,  where  It  was  referred  to 
the  same  committee  that  had  burled  the 
House  bill  of  1940.  There,  without  any  par- 
ticular ceremonies.  It  was  smothered  to  deatli 
and  Interred  in  lot  No.  2. 

The  House  Labor  Committee  has  had  fewer 
opportunities  to  act  as  headsman  of  correc- 


tive legislation,  but  it  has  served  the  admin- 
istration in  this  capacity  whenever  It  could. 
Another  Smith  bill  (H.  R.  4875)  to  revise  the 
Wagner  Act  has  languished  in  its  pigeonhole 
since  December  1945.  And  the  unions  can 
rely  on  this  committee,  If  an  effective  Senate 
measure  is  passed  and  goes  to  conference,  to 
Join  with  Speaker  Ratburn  In  furnishing 
conferees  who  will  see  that  all  its  teeth  are 
extracted.  Just  as  the  Senate  operated  on  the 
Smith -Connally  biU  before  it  cleared  that 
branch. 

THE  CASE  BILL 

The  Case  bill  is  marked  for  the  same  treat- 
ment if  the  strategic  move  by  the  prolabor 
Senators  to  supplant  it  by  ordering  an  "in- 
quiry" is  not  successful.    The  House  cdopt- 
ed  this  on  February  7,  1946.  as  a  substitute 
for  a  mllK-and-water  measure  offered  by  its 
Labor  Committee.    The  vote  was  253  to  155. 
A  few  days  later  the  House  draft  entered  the 
shadow  of  the  Senate  committee's  guillotine. 
But  public  opinion  was  rising  against  strikes 
once  more,  and  the  obedient  prolabor  ma- 
jority, not  quite  daring  to  cut  off  its  head, 
eliminated  Its  heart  and  teeth  instead.    Even 
then  It  was  not  reported  to  the  Ssnate  until 
April  16,  by  which  time  an  impatient  minor- 
ity had  forced  some  kind  of  action.     The 
amendments  offered  by  this  minority,  which 
seek  to  restore  the  effectiveness  of  the  House 
measure,    plus    amendments    proposed     by 
Senators  Btrd,  Lucas  and  others,  are  those 
which  advocates  of  the  "inquiry"  resolution 
are  now  seeking  to  put  on  a  sidetrack. 

That  resolution  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
KiLGORE.  who  competes  with  Senators  Guf- 
fet.  Pepper.  Murray  and  Wagner  In  resist- 
ing every  attempt  to  restore  equity  in  the 
labor  laws.  In  a  preamble  the  document  as- 
serts that  the  Nation  is  "now  faced  with 
wide-spread  labor-management  disputes 
which  vitally  affect  all  aspects  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  vital  interests  of  the  general 
public."  This  was  vsrritten  by  February  8 
when  the  resolution  was  Introduced,  and  it 
Is  no  truer  currently  than  It  was  then.  Yet 
the  conunlttee  did  not  act  to  report  it  to  the 
Senate  until  May  15.  The  sudden  awakening, 
considered  with  the  further  fact  that  the 
committee  reported  the  resolution  to  the 
Senate  in  the  unusually  short  time  of  6 
hours  after  it  acted,  more  precisely  Identifies 
the  resolution  as  an  effort  to  prevent  new 
labor  legislation. 

When  a  dog  which  has  been  troubling 
sheep  comes  home  with  wool  on  his  Jaws, 
that  is  only  circumstantial  evidence  but 
enough  for  the  shepherd. 


where  Representative  Kelly  makes  Us 
home  when  in  Washington. 

The  son  of  an  old  fighting  fireman  of 
the  Chica^'o  Fire  Department  who  par- 
ticipated in  some  of  the  famous  confla- 
grations of  that  city,  including  the  cold- 
storage  plant  fire  at  the  first  World's 
Fair  and  the  stockyards  fire,  Repre- 
sentative Kelly,  a  fire  fan.  used  some  of 
his  father's  tactics  in  hauling  Mr.  Roller 
to  safety.  His  story  is  related  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  May  14,  which  follows: 

HAtt  representative  KELLY  FOR  RESCUING  MAN 
FROM    FIRE 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  13.— Representa- 
tive Kelly  (Democrat,  Illinois)  today  was 
hailed  by  fellow  Congressmen  in  the  House 
cloakroom  lor  his  rescue  of  a  neighbor  from 
a  burning  apartment. 

Kelly,  who  lives  at  tlie  Majestic  apartment 
building  here,  was  awakened  at  5:  30  a.  m, 
yesterday  by  the  screams  of  John  S.  Roller, 
37.  a  businessman,  who  lives  four  doors  from 
the  Kelly  apartment. 

Dashing  out  Into  the  hallway,  the  Congress- 
man saw  smoke  pouring  out  of  the  louvres 
of  Roller's  door.  Kelly  kicked  in  the  door 
and  dragged  Roller,  who  had  collapsed.  Into 
the  hallway.  Kelly  smothered  the  flames  on 
Roller's  right  shoulder  and  back  with  a  hand 
fire  extinguisher. 


Hail  Representative  Kelly  for  Rescuing 
Man  From  Fire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Repre- 
sentative Edw.ard  a.  Kelly,  of  Chicago, 
yesterday  received  the  congratulations 
of  his  colleagues  for  his  heroism  in  res- 
cuing John  A.  Roller,  a  Washington  resi- 
dent, from  his  burning  apartment.  Rep- 
resentative Kelly  failed  to  relate  the 
story  of  the  rescue  to  his  associates 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Chicago  Tribune 
arrived  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  that 
they  learned  of  the  Congressman's  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  saving  the  life  of  Roller, 
who  lives  in  the  same  apartment  hotel 


Posthumous  Award  to  the  Late  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  for  Contribution  to  Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  in  New  York  May  7. 1946. 
at  a  dinner  of  the  American-Russian  In- 
stitute, at  which  was  bestowed  an  award 
posthumously  upon  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  American-Soviet  friendship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•Tls  fitting  and  timely  not  only  that  you 
honor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  but  that  you 
freshen  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  people  everywhere  the 
policies  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  respecting 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  for- 
ever remember  Franltlln  D.  Roosevelt  as  their 
friend.  For  16  years  after  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment became  the  established  and  re- 
sponsible government  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States  refused  to  recognize  that 
government.  Even  when  aid  and  assistance 
to  the  new  Russian  Government  would  have 
enabled  the  strength  of  Russia  to  be  retained 
In  the  war  against  Germany  in  the  First 
World  War,  neither  recognition,  aid.  nor  as- 
sistance was  rendered  to  that  government. 
To  the  contrary,  the  United  States  when  the 
new  government  was  fighting  for  a  new  life, 
allowed  herself  to  send  armed  strength  Into 
Russia  against  the  government  and.  with 
other  nations  who  professed  to  believe  in  the 
self-determinatioQ    of    peoples,    to    employ 


other  means  to  destroy  the  new  government 
and  to  restore  the  old. 

What  was  done  by  the  14  nations  which 
•t  one  time  had  armed  forces  in  Russia  can- 
not be  more  eloquently  descritied  than  by 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  will  never  be 
rememl)ered  as  prejudiced  in  Russia's  favor. 
as  reported  In  that  book  which  should  be 
required  reading  for  every  citizen  In  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  today,  and 
should  be  memorized  by  all  the  members  of 
both  governments,  the  Great  Conspiracy.  Mr. 
Churchill  said: 

"Were  they  (the  Allies)  at  war  with  Rus- 
sia? Certainly  not.  But  they  shot  Soviet 
Russians  at  sight.  They  stood  as  invaders 
on  the  Russian  sou.  They  armed  the 
enemies  of  the  Soviet  Government.  They 
blockaded  Its  ports  and  sank  Its  baftleshlps. 
They  earnestly  desired  and  schemed  Its 
downfall  But  war?  Shocking.  Interfer- 
ence? Shame.  It  was,  they  repeated,  a 
matter  of  Indifference  to  them  how  Russians 
settled  their  own  affairs.  They  were  impar- 
tial— bang!" 

Former  Undersecretary  of  State  Sumner 
Welles,  through  whom  so  many  years  the 
foreign  policies  of  President  Roosevelt  found 
such  perfect  expression  and  articulation  in 
the  State  Department,  has  recently  empha- 
sized the  immeasurable  mistake  made  by  the 
United  States  in  the  16  years  during  which 
the  United  States  blindly  and  stubbornly 
refused  to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  In  1933  came  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to 
the  Presidency  and  to  the  leadership  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  world.  And  with  him  came 
the  recognition  of  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  beginning  of  a  Soviet- 
American  friendship  and  comradeship,  the 
sweet  fruit  of  which  12  years  later  was  to  be 
the  salvation  of  freedom  for  most  men  and 
the  hope  of  freedom  for  all  men  everywhere 
In  the  world.  This  was  but  a  governmental 
recognition  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Soviet  Government  which  had  long  been  ex- 
tended by  the  business  community  of  the 
United  States. 

A  certain  period  has  been  called  the 
"tragic  era"  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  tragic  era  in  Europe  was  not 
only  the  war  years  but  the  years  1933  to 
1938 — from  Hitler  to  Munich.  Those  were 
the  years  in  which  Germany  and  Japan 
Were  permitted  membership  In  the  League 
of  Nations  and  Russia  kept  out.  Those 
were  the  years  when  an  unrelenting  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union  was  carried  on 
by  many  of  the  principal  chancelleries  and 
foreign  offices  of  Europe.  Those  were  the 
years  when  Hitler  fattened  not  only  upon 
the  disillusioned  German  masses  and  the 
deceived  German  magnates  but  the  selfish 
and  short-sighted  statesmen  of  Europe  who 
designedly  built  him  up  against  Russia. 
Those  were  the  years  in  which  the  cordon 
sanitaire  was  forged  around  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  Union  was  never  treated  as  a  legiti- 
mate member  of  the  family  of  nations.  It 
was  in  those  years  In  which  occurred  this 
Incident  recently  told  to  me  by  a  responsible 
eyewitness.  The  Russian  delegation  was 
finally  to  be  admitted  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. They  were  delayed  by  the  Swiss  at 
the  border.  The  circumstances  of  their  de- 
lay were  f.ich  as  to  cause  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  advise  the  Swiss  Government 
that  it  would  be  held  by  France  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  Soviet  delegation. 
When  finally  the  delegation  reached  the 
League's  headquarters,  Maxim  Lltvlncff,  ob- 
viously wearied  and  worn,  spoke.  He  not 
only  labored  against  fatigue  but  against  an 
imperfect  accent  in  his  English.  Yet  he  de- 
livered his  address  In  the  best  English,  he 
could  command.  When  he  sat  down  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  great  power  arose  and  sar- 
castically called  out.  "Translation,  please." 

Those  were  the  years  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  saw  the  Inevitable  coming  of  Hitler 
and  his  Nazi  hordes.  And  Russia  with  eqtial 
clarity  saw  that  if  Hitler  struck  them  they 


would  have  to  stand  against  him  alone. 
Those  were  the  years  In  which  the  Soviet 
Government  had  to  abandon  plans  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  the  Soviet 
people  and  prepare  with  aU  their  might  and 
strength  and  the  substance  of  the  people  to 
defend  their  land  and  their  lives  against  the 
most  dominant  and  devilish  mUitary  ma- 
chine which  had  cursed  the  earth  In  modern 
history. 

It  was  in  those  years  that  the  Soviet  Union 
pleaded  with  the  powers  of  the  world  for 
disarmament.  It  was  In  those  years  that 
the  Soviet  Union  pleaded  with  the  (>owers 
of  the  world  for  collective  security  and  for 
the  preservation  of  a  common  front  against 
aggressors  and  for  no  appeasement  of  con- 
querors. But  whether  such  pleas  of  the 
Soviet  Union  were  delivered  in  the  League 
of  Nations  respecting  disarmament  or  pro- 
tective security  against  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini In  Eastern  Europe  or  in  Spain  their 
pleas  went  unanswered,  their  positions  were 
seemed. 

When  Munich  loomed  it  was  Soviet  Russia 
which  called  upon  the  nations  to  make 
common  cause  against  a  common  enemy. 
President  Benes,  of  Czechoslovakia,  told  me 
in  Prague  last  year  that  it  was  only  Russia 
who  gave  him  a^^surance  of  positive  support 
and  assistance  If  he  were  attacked  by  Hitler 
during  the  Munich  discussions  when  Czecho- 
slovakia was  about  to  be  delivered  into  the 
greedy  mcuth  of  Hitler. 

When  the  history  of  this  tragic  era  before 
war  Is  written,  if  It  Is  written  fairly  and 
factually,  the  onus  of  failure  to  achieve 
disarmament  or  collective  security  will  not 
fall  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet,  at  Munich,  when  the  breast  of  Russia 
was  being  bared  to  Hitler  and  the  circum- 
stances made  favomble  for  his  march  to 
the  east  against  Russia,  Russia  was  not 
permitted  to  be  present.  Of  course,  she 
was  not  permitted  to  be  heard  and  no  great 
power  concerned  Itself  with  the  effect  of 
Munich  on  Russia  or  her  preservation  when 
Hitler  should  deliver  his  Inevitable  assault. 

At  Nuremljcrg  last  year  from  the  lips  of 
Von  Brauschltz,  commander  of  the  German 
armed  forces,  I  heard  the  German  plans  lor 
the  Russian  attack.  Talk  al>out  It  as  early 
as  1936.  the  first  complete  military  plan  in 
late  1940,  the  final  plan  in  the  spring  of 
1941.  and  the  fln^t  fixed  date  of  May  8.  But 
it  was  all  set  out  far  earlier  in  Mein  Kampf. 

President  Roosevelt  struggled  against  the 
selfish  force  of  Hitler  and  the  short-sighted 
forces  of  western  Europe  to  prevent  the  war. 
He  struggled  with  a  selfish  or  short -.sighted 
group  in  Congress  and  in  the  country  which 
denied  him  the  pov/er  to  act  with  the  United 
States  force  which  might  have  suspended 
Hitler's  blow.  But  he  failed  as  Russia  had 
failed  In  her  efforts  for  disarmament  and 
collective  seciu-ity. 

But  first  with  the  mc^iflcation  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  and  then  with  lend-lease. 
President  Roosevelt  with  all  possible  speed 
forged  the  sinews  which  so  much  achieved 
the  final  victory. 

When  finally  Hitler  fell  upon  Russia  to 
perpetrate  the  grossest  crime  of  history, 
lend-lease  was  already  one  of  the  great 
weapons  of  the  war  against  Hitler.  It  was 
Inunediately  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  from  the  first  day  of  Its 
extension  imtU  the  crowning  defeat  of 
Hitler,  lend-lease  supplies  and  assistance 
poured  Into  Russia  and  played  its  Incal- 
culable part  In  the  victory  to  which,  the 
Soviet  Union  made  a  contribution  luipar- 
alleled  in  history. 

President  Roosevelt  saw  the  necessity  of 
restoring  collective  security  and  setting  up  a 
world  organization  to  keep  the  peace  and  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  nations  and  peoples 
all  over  the  earth.  The  Soviet  Union,  through 
Its  great  leader  and  generalissimo.  Joseph 
Stoim.  never  faltered  In  its  suppcH't  of  this 
old  Idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  under 
the  fatherhood  of  God. 


In  conference  after  conference  with  other 
United  Nations  leaders.  Roosevelt  and  Stalin 
worked  intimately  and  friendly  together. 
Between  the  two.  as  between  the  two  'coun- 
tries, there  existed  inseverable  bonds  of  con- 
fidence and  friendship.  Stalin  and  the  Rus- 
sians knew  that  under  Roosevelt  the  United 
States  would  never  l>ecome  a  party  to  an  anti- 
Russia  cabal.  Stalin  and  the  Russians  knew 
that  under  Roosevelt  the  United  States  would 
never  enter  the  lists  sgalnst  Russia  in  sup- 
port of  any  imperialism.  Stalin  and  the  Rus- 
sians knew  that  the  friendship  of  Roosevelt 
for  Russia  was  genuine  and  firm  and  that  he 
would  countenance  no  backbiting,  no  under- 
handed antlsovletlsm.  no  discrimination 
atrainn  the  Soviet  Union.  Stalin  and  the 
Russians  knew  that  Roosevelt  would  support 
In  world  affairs  a  sing'.e  standard  for  inter- 
national morality.  Stalin  and  the  Rusrinns 
knew  that  this  Roosevelt,  who  had  recog- 
nized their  government,  who  had  seen  and 
sympathized  with  their  suffering,  who  had 
extended  them  In  their  moment  of  trial  lend- 
lease,  would  also  work  with  them  to  reha- 
bilitate their  country  from  the  devastrtlon 
of  war.  to  find  their  place  proportionate  to 
their  prestige  and  power  and  the  contr'bu-  / 
tlon  they  had  made  to  the  common  victory 
in  the  world  community.  Stalin  and  the 
Russians  knew  that  there  was  every  reason 
why  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  friends  and  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  enemies;  and  they  knew  Roosevelt 
knew  that  and  that  policies  consistent  with 
that  knowledge  would  be  unmistakably 
United  States  policies. 

That  is  the  reason  that  masses  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Moscow  surged  Into  the  great  square 
In  front  of  the  United  States  EmtMusy  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  when  they  learn?d  of  the 
death  of  President  Roosevelt.  That's  the 
reason  that  Generalissimo  Stalin  with  deep 
emotion  spoke  to  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador his  words  of  condolence  when  President 
Roosevelt  passed  away.  That  is  the  recsan 
here  tonight  this  great  Institution  for  Soviet- 
United  States  friendship  bestows  its  signal 
honor  and  award  posthumously  UTx>n  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Generalissimo  Stalin  told 
me  in  Moscow  that  Russia  would  use  Ameri- 
can credits  to  rebuild  the  Russia  the  Ger- 
mans despoiled;  to  replace  railroad  rolling 
stock  and  rails,  power  plants,  mining  ma- 
chinery, oil-drilling  machinery,  farm  ma- 
chinery, bridges,  factories,  and  other  estab- 
lishments which  the  Nazis  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed or  carried  away.  He  told  me  that.  If 
we  agreed  upon  the  principle  of  a  loan  to 
Russia.  Russia  would  reward  the  confidence 
by  showing  that  It  could  be  repaid.  But  the 
generalissimo  added:  "Six  months  ago  my 
Government  filed  an  application  for  a  loan 
with  the  United  States  and  we  have  not  even 
had  a  reply." 

Later.  Cabinet  ofllcers  told  me  In  the 
United  States  no  such  application  had  been 
made  although  the  Soviet  Ambassador  here 
this  evening  told  me  in  London  such  an 
application  positively  had  been  made.  Later, 
a  billion-dollar  application  through  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  was  lost  S  months  in  • 
pigeonhole  by  cfB?iaI  report.  Only  lately 
the  Secretary  of  State  Invited  the  Soviet 
Union  to  apply  for  an  Bxport-Import  loan. 
But  Senators  who  are  regairded  as  great  in- 
ternationalists have  Insisted  tluit  the  condi- 
tions to  a  Soviet  loan  shall  be  such  as  to 
make  the  acceptance  of  funds  by  the  proud 
Soviet  Union  difBcuIt.  if  not  Impossible. 

That  woiUd  not  and  could  not  have  hap- 
pened under  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
President  Roosevelt  extended  lend-lease  to 
every  nation  whose  defense  was  essential  to 
the  United  States  In  spite  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  United  States  S3nate.  includ- 
ing Senators  of  great  reputation  In  interna- 
tional affairs  today,  voting  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  Russia  to  have  lend-lease.  Prcsl- ' 
dent  Roosevelt,  of  course,  extended  lend- 
lease  to  Russia  In  the  same  spirit  and  with 
the  same  I&irness  as  be  extended  it  to  other 
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countries   because   Russia  was   making   the 
common  fight  against  the  common  enemy. 

In  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  fair- 
ness Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  would  have 
extended  credit  to  rebuild  the  despoiled  areas 
of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  to 
those  who  had  borne  the  brimt  of  the  battle 

-jplth  us. 

Under  Roosevelt  you  would  have  seen  Great 
Britain.  France.  Russia,  and  all  the  other 
countries  who  could  make  a  fair  showing  of 
need  and  of  repayment  and  whose  economic 
restoration  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  receiving  assistance  to  the 
limit  of  cur  ability  in  peace  as  In  the  war 
they  received  lend-lease.  That  feeling 
toward  Roosevelt  makes  it  possible  for  any 
American  to  point  at  himself  In  Russia  and 
say.  ••Amerlcan5ki."  and  bring  the  smile  of 
friendship  to  the  Russip.ns'  face.  All  one 
need.s  to  do  to  make  a  spaech  which  will  set 
the  Russians  yelling  in  approval  Is  for  an 
American  to  say,  "Russky-Amerlcanski." 

Russia  Is  concerned  today  about  American 
pol;cy  as  we  are  concerned  about  Russian 
policy.  Somehow  that  old  unity  and  Intima- 
cy seems  to  have  slipped  away  and  in  the 
place  of  confidence  there  is  distrust.  We 
have  lost  the  sense  cf  comradeship  which 
we  had  in  the  stirring  war  days.  To  dispel 
such  distrust,  to  restore  such  confidence,  we 
must  bring  back  Into  our  policy  and  into  our 
relations  the  Fpirlt  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

As  best  I  could  observe  last  fall  In  visiting 
19  countries.  Russia's  foreign  policy  falls  Into 
three  objectives. 

First,  to  regain  the  territory  which  the 
Germans  tore  away  from  the  Russians  by  the 
Brest-Utovsk  Treaty  or  was  aliened  by  the 
Government  in  Its  early  days  upon  conditions 
which  it  regards  as  broken.  Second,  to  build 
around  Its  homeland  all  possible  assurance 
that  Russia  shall  not  suffer  again  the  inva- 
slc.is  and  assaults  It  has  experienced  In  our 
oWn  time.  Third,  to  exercise  an  authority 
and  on  Influence  in  world  affairs  comparable 
to  Its  contribution  to  the  victory  In  the  war 
and  to  Its  prestige  and  power  as  a  nation. 
I  cannot  say  that  these  objectives  are  such 
that  other  nations  have  not  or  do  not  pursue 
them  as  well. 

I  believe  the  Soviet  Union  wants  peace. 
Generalissimo  Stalin  told  me  so.  and  the 
faces  of  every  Russian  I  saw.  as  well  as  the 
living  conditions  of  the  people  In  Russia. 
told  me  so.  But  Russia,  like  all  the  rest  of 
us.  is  keeping  her  powder  dry.  She  Is  not 
^  going  to  allow  herself  to  become  the  victim 
of  another  cabal.  Yet,  In  my  opinion.  If 
Great  Britain  an  J  the  United  States.  France 
and  China  will  approach  Russia  with  a  spirit 
of  true  confidence  and  friendship,  with  a 
readiness  to  give  Russia  equal  treatment  in 
the  family  of  nations  and  aid  her  to  right 
some  of  the  wrorigs  of  the  power  politics  of 
the  past:  If  these  powers  will  hold  up  to 
Bunla  that  kind  of  a  future  and  then  will 
propose  again  disarmament.  Including  dis- 
arniament  of  the  atomic  bomb,  for  all  of  us, 
the  elunlnation  of  compulsory  military  train- 
ing by  us  all.  and  an  effective  international 
police  force  subject  only  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  supported  by  tis  all.  I  believe  we 
will  find  Russia  more  than  responsive. 

But  powers  might  as  well  recognize  that 
they  cannot  Indefinitely  maintain  the  mas- 
tery of  the  strategic  defense  areas  of  the 
world  without  Russia  striving  for  a  compara- 
ble position. 

The  powers  might  as  well  realize  that  they 
cannot  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  world's 
natural  resources  In  undeveloped  lands  with- 
out Russia  striving  for  a  comparable  place. 
The  fKjwers  might  as  well  recognize  that  they 
cannot  privately,  and  often  publicly,  tell  the 
world  that  Russia  is  their  enemy  and  scheme 
and  plan  to  contain  her  within  the  limits  of 
western  imperialism  and  not  expect  Russia 
to  react  accordingly. 

Unhappily,  there  Is  a  different  background 
behind  the  Russians  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people.     We  do  not  always  see  the  same  thing 


the  same  way.    But  each  in  our  own  way 

Ifl  essentially  striving  toward  the  same 
thing— peace  and  the  well-being  of  our 
people.  We  were  able  to  find  a  common 
course  In  the  war  against  a  common  enemy. 
If  we  can  again  Invoke  the  spirit  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  we  can  find  a  common  way 
along  which  we  can  all  gloriously  march 
against "  the  common  enemies — war  and 
poverty. 

In  my  conversation  with  Generalissimo 
Stalin,  I  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  about 
Soviet-American  relations.  In  his  thought- 
ful way  he  replied: 

"During  the  war.  we  have  been  held  to- 
gether by  the  lies  of  war.  Now  that  war  Is 
over,  we  shall  have  to  find  another  tie  to 
hold  us  together.  That  will  not  alwarys  be 
easy.  But  as  Christ  said,  'Seek  and  ye  shall 
find.' " 

Today  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Russia 
and  the  United  States  are  going  out  for  the 
realization  of  these  things  for  which  so  many 
died  in  the  war.  We  are  already  tardy  in 
keeping  our  debt  to  the  dead.  Each  pass- 
ing day  draws  us  nearer  to  the  precipice  of 
disunity  and  war  which  will  postpone  for 
decades.  If  not  centuries,  the  realization  of 
these  old  dreams  of  peace  and  plenty. 

But  If  tried  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  tried 
m  the  spirit  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  laying' 
aside  all  selfishness,  putting  by  all  prejudice, 
we  seek  only  the  right  "as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right."  we  can  achieve,  as  Lincoln 
said,  "a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 


The  Washington  Scene,  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject.  The  Washington  Scene. 
1946,  dehvered  by  me  before  the  Wis- 
consin Bakers'  Association.  Inc..  at  the 
Milwaukee  Auditorium,  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
on  May  19  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Washington  Scene,   1946 

On  this  beautiful  Sabbath  day.  It  Is  good 
to  be  back  In  Wisconsin  with  one's  own  folk. 
There  Is  quite  a  contrast  between  the  Wash- 
ington and  the  Wisconsin  scene. 

I  have  prepared  a  manuscript  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Washington  Scene.  1946.  It 
would  be  easier  for  me  to  talk  without  a 
manuscript  but  I  want  to  be  s\ire  to  submit 
to  you  certain  Ideas. 

I  recall  that  years  ago.  speaking  before  a 
school  group,  I  prepared  a  written  speech 
which  I  thought  was  "tops"  and  I  read  It  to 
the  audience.  Afterward,  as  I  walked  away 
with  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  I 
asked  him  frankly  what  he  thought  of  it, 
since  he  had  made  no  comment  on  my  talk. 
His  answer  came  back  quick  and  sharp: 

"You  made  three  mistakes.  Yes,  (1)  you 
read  the  speech.  (2)  you  read  It  poorly,  and 
(3)  It  wasnt  worth  reading." 

Time  and  experience,  I  trust,  have  Im- 
proved these  matters. 

TIIK  BAKEXT   CRISIS 

I  know  how  important  the  agenda  of  this 
trade  show  and  convention  is  to  you  and 


how  significant  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
baking  industry  is  to  the  American  people. 
I  have  been  foUowlng  the  wheat  situaUon 
and  the  crisis  In  which  you  flnu  yourselves 
with  the  closest  of  attention  In  Washington. 
Countless  communications  have  come  to  me 
from  members  of  the  bakery  and  related  In- 
dustries regarding  the  food  crisis.  Wherever 
possible  I  have  taken  these  communications 
up  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
order  to  see  if  some  possible  relief  might 
be  secured  for  certain  cases. 

I  have  on  the  floor  cf  the  Senate  and  In 
public  releases  condemned  the  Government's 
wasting  of  food  supplies.  I  remember  only 
a  week  or  so  back  that  a  civilian  investigat- 
ing committee  reported  to  the  Sacretary  of 
War  about  the  Army's  terrible  waste  of  its 
own  food  supplies.  For  example,  on  one  of 
Its  spot  checks  the  committee  found  500,000 
pounds  of  weevil-infested  flour  rotting  in  an 
Army  depot.  That  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
must  end. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  whatever  I  can 
do  to  relieve  the  food  situation  will  be  done, 
although  you  recognize  as  well  as  I  do  how 
serious  the  food  outlook  is  in  our  own  coun- 
try because  of  the  famine  abroad. 

Former  President  Hoover,  reporting  to  the 
people,  among  other  things  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Of  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse, 
the  one  named  War  has  gone— at  least  for 
a  while.  But  Famine,  Pestilence,  and  Death 
are  still  charging  over  the  earth.  And  the 
modern  world  has  added  four  more  to  this 
evil  brigade.  Their  names  are  Destruction, 
Drought,  Fear,  and  Revolution.  This  crisis 
is  not  alone  due  to  war  destruction  of  agri- 
culture. On  the  top  of  that  calamity  has 
been  piled  drought  in  the  Mediterranean, 
drought  in  India,  drought  in  China,  and  par- 
tial drought  in  South  Africa  and  the  Argen- 
tine. Never  have  so  many  evil  horsemen 
come  all  at  one  time. 

"Hunger  hangs  over  the  homes  of  more 
than  800,000.000  people — over  one-third  of 
the  people  of  the  earth.  Hunger  Is  a  sUent 
visitor  who  comes  like  a  shadow.  He  sits 
beside  every  anxious  mother  three  times 
each  day.  He  brings  not  alone  suffering  and 
sorrow,  but  fear  and  terror.  He  carries  dis- 
order and  the  paralysis  of  government,  ^nd 
even  its  downfall.  He  Is  more  destructive 
than  armies,  not  only  In  human  life  but  In 
morals.  All  of  the  values  of  right  living  melt 
before  his  invasions,  and  every  gain  of  civili- 
zation crumbles.  But  we  can  save  these  peo- 
ple from  the  worst,  if  we  will. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  repeat  again  what  I  said  from  Cairo : 
It  every  source  of  supplies  will  do  Its  utmost 
we  can  pull  the  world  through  this  most 
dangerous  crisis.  The  saving  of  these  hu- 
man lives  is  far  more  than  an  econornlc  neces- 
sity to  the  recovery  of  the  world.  It  Is  more 
than  the  only  path  to  order,  to  stability,  and 
to  peace.  Such  action  marks  the  return  of 
the  lamp  of  compassion  to  the  earth.  And 
that  Is  a  part  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
construction of  the  world."  " 

-THE   WASHINGTON   VORTEX 

Washington,  the  capital  of  your  country 
and  mine,  is  the  vortex  of  all  forces,  national 
and  international.  It  has  been  so  since  be- 
fore World  War  II,  and  It  is  more  so  now  be- 
cause victory  has  precipitated  America — 
whether  we  like  It  or  not — to  leadership  in 
world  affairs. 

The  atmosphere  in  Washington,  because  of 
these  tremendous  currents,  domestic  and  for- 
eign centering  therein,  becomes  pretty 
charged  at  times. 

I  remember  one  day  an  Irish  cleric  friend 
cf  mine  came  boimcing  Into  my  office.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  remain  outside  for  an 
hour  while  I  attended  to  other  folks.  When 
he  came  in  he  said  with  his  wide  Irish  brogue: 
"In  Heaven's  name.  Alex,  how  can  you  remain 
there  so  calmly?"  (I  was  seated  back  of  my 
desk  and  he  in  front  of  me.) 


Then  he  continued :  "I  have  been  in  Wash- 
ington now  about  10  days.  I  have  been 
getting  the  push-around,  the  ring-around, 
and  the  run-around,  and  I  have  gotten  no- 
where. And  all  at  once  I  remembered,  Alex, 
that  you  were  here.  But  how  can  you  be 
so  calm?" 

I  replied:  "Well,  father,  you  remember 
Lincoln" — and  before  I  could  say  a  word 
more,  he  burst  In  and  said:  "No  you  don't 
either.  Cut  out  that  blarney.  You  never 
saw  him  and  neither  have  I. " 

LINCOLN'S     THR£E     GREAT     RELEASES 

I  said:  *'Walt  a  minute,  father,  you  didn't 
let  me  finish  my  sentence.  You  remember 
when  Lincoln  was  In  Washington,  when 
everything  was  pretty  dark,  he  had  three 
safety  valves." 

"Alex,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  your 
b?ing  so  calm?" 

"Father."  I  said,  "I  am  trying  to  tell  you. 
I  have  learned  a  wee  bit  from  Ltncoln.  and 
I  am  trying  to  get  his  wisdom  across  to  you." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "go  on — what  about 
Lincoln?" 

"Well,  when  Lincoln  lived  In  this  man's 
town,"  I  continued,  "he  found  that  it  was 
all  Important  to  utilize  humor.  You  remem- 
ber on  every  occasion,  among  friends.  In  his 
Cabinet,  he  would  tell  a  story.  It  is  said 
that  he  would  come  to  his  Cabinet  meetings 
and  behold  nothing  but  set  faces,  taut  nerves, 
and  fear  on  the  countenances  of  his  Cabinet 
members. 

"They  were  all  university  men  but  not  so 
Lincoln.  His  was  a  degree  In  the  university 
of  life  which  was  worth  more  than  their 
Bcholctstic  degrees.  He  would  tell  a  tale,  a 
story  scmetimes  with  a  punch  in  it,  get  them 
laughing,  get  their  taut  nerves  released. 
•  Then  he  would  use  them  for  his  country. 

"He  knew  that  nervous  men,  as  they  were 
when  he  came  Into  the  room,  were  no  good 
to  themselves  or  to  their  country.  So.  he 
had  to  release  them  from  their  fear.  That 
was  so  particularly  during  the  time  when  the 
war  news  from  the  South  and  the  West  was 
defeat,  defeat,  defeat.  But  Lincoln  knew 
that  in  defeat  one  should  keep  his  head  and 
be  able  to  laugh.  So,  you  see,  father,  that 
was  Lincoln's  first  safety  valve — a  sense  of 
humor." 

"Pretty  good."  my  friend  said,  "and  what 
was  the  second?" 

"Well."  I  said,  "Lincoln  had  a  great  faith. 
He  believed,  as  you  know,  in  prayer.  He 
said  that  when  he  had  no  other  place  to  go 
he  would  go  to  his  knees.  He  reached  up 
and  made  contact  with  the  Creator.  Yes; 
he  didn't  hesitate  to  pray  in  his  Cabinet 
meetings.  He  lost  himself  In  contemplating 
the  majesty  and  the  power  and  the  glory  of 
his  Maker." 

And  before  I  could  be  interrupted  this 
time.  I  went  on: 

"He  had  a  third  outlet.  He  had  a  great 
love — the  Republic.  He  understood  and  saw 
the  majesty  and  the  glory  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  so  much  so  that  when 
men  like  Horace  Greeley  said,  'Let  the  South 
go,'  he  said,  'No.'  He  knew,  when  to  say  no, 
because  he  was  a  man  of  vision.  Had  he 
said,  'Yes.'  then  America  would  have  been 
another  Europe  with  48  conflicting  coun- 
tries. 

"Now.  where  did  this  humble  backwoods- 
man of  Kentucky.  Indiand.  and  Illinois,  get 
this  wisdom?  Life  taught  it  to  him — to 
calmly  face  any  problem.  He  could  exer- 
cise his  reason  and  Judgment  In  any  crisis. 
He  knew  one  should  lubricate  his  body  by 
utilizing  a  sense  of  humor,  prayer,  and  a  love 
of  country." 

After  I  had  recounted  this,  I  took  my  cleric 
friend  over  to  the  window  of  my  office — and 
I  should  like  each  of  you  to  see  this  view  when 
you  come  to  Washington — and  I  pointed  out 
the  window  and  said:  "See,  there  is  the 
Washington  Monument.  Beyond  that  Is  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  and  over  beyond  on  the 
heights  of  Arlington  is  the  Lee-Custls  Man- 


sion in  which  Robert  B.  Lee  lived.  To  the 
right,  upon  the  bill  la  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral." 

And  my  friend  said:  "What  has  that  got  to 
do  with  your  being  so  calm?" 

"Just  this,  father."  I  said;  "when  presstire 
gets  pretty  stlfT,  the  presstire  of  critical 
minds,  of  irritated  folks,  of  folks  who  are  un- 
polsed  and  folks  who  are  fearful,  as  Indicated 
by  my  mail,  and  by  what  I  see  In  person, 
when  the  problems  of  my  constituents  pour 
in  and  I  have  a  tendency  to  be  like  Lincoln's 
Cabinet  members,  then  I  try  to  utilize  his 
three  outlets  or  safety  valves." 

HAVING  A  SENSE  OF  PERSPECTINI 

"And  when  I  do  that  I  usually  find  myself 
standing  at  this  window,  and  I  look  at  the 
monuments  that  I  have  pointed  out  to  you. 
Then,  there  come  to  my  mind  two  sayings. 
one  out  of  the  Book  of  Books,  and  one  from 
an  ancient  philosopher." 

And  then  my  cleric  friend,  now  more  re- 
laxed than  when  he  had  come  Into  the  room 
so  upset  and  fearful,  showed  forth  a  smile, 
and  he  said:  "Alex,  be  careful.  The  Devil 
himself  can  quote  scripture.  What  is  that 
Bcrlpture?" 

I  quoted  In  answer:  "The  battle  is  not 
ours,  but  the  Lord's."  The  philosopher's 
statement  was:  "This  too  will  pass." 

"These  monuments."  I  continued,  "are  em- 
blematic of  the  problems  of  the  past  that  are 
gone,  and  that  cathedral,  in  which  lie  the 
bodies  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Admiral  Dewey, 
and  others,  shows  that  all  things  pass. "  So. 
it  behooves  all  of  us  to  keep  our  heads,  remain 
mentally  poised,  if  we  expect  to  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  problems  that  face  our  beloved 
country  in  our  own  times. 

Now,  the  sequel  to  that  story  is  that  my 
good  friend  returned  to  his  seat,  and  I  said: 
"Father,  what  Is  your  problem?"  He  told  me. 
and  In  10  minutes  we  had  contacted  the  right 
officials,  I  had  made  an  appointment  for  him, 
and  the  next  night  I  sat  down  with  my  good 
friend  at  his  "mother  house"  In  Washington 
and  we  had  dinner.  He  told  me  then  that  he 
had  secured  satisfaction  from  the  Govern- 
ment official  within  an  hour  after  be  had 
left  me. 

I  need  not  elaborate  further  on  4he  moral 
of  this  story.  We  all  need  to  be  filled  with 
the  value  of  what  Lincoln's  life  teaches  us — 
to  develop  a  sense  of  humor:  to  utilize  prayer, 
and  to  have  a  great  love  of  country. 

We  all  need  a  sense  of  perspective  which 
win  make  us  realize  that  "the  battle  is  not 
otirs,  but  the  Lord's"  and  that  all  things  pass 
In  time. 

TEN   BIG   GOVERNMENT  BLUNDERS 

Isn't  this  particularly  true  when  we  meet 
the  vital  domestic  issues  of  today?  I  am 
going  to  name  10  of  those  Issues — calling 
a  spade  a  spade  in  them.  ThcBC  are  10  areas 
in  which  the  people  of  our  country  have 
been  distressed  by  Government  reaction,  by 
Government  blundering  and  bungling. 
These  are  10  areas  in  which  the  men  of  the 
food  iridustry  and  other  Industries  and  agri- 
culture have  been  hurt  In  their  recon- 
version program  by  their  own  Government. 
Here  they  are: 

1.  The  national  administration's  labor 
policy,  or  rather  Its  lack  of  policy — Its  favor- 
itism to  organized  labor.  Its  one-sided  atti- 
tude against  management;  the  adminis- 
tration's pussy-footing  with  labor  racketeers 
who  have  brought  on  strike  after  ruinous 
strike. 

2.  The  administration's  pricing  policy 
which  has  condemned  business  in  instance 
after  Instance  to  produce  at  a  loss.  I  refer 
to  the  muddling  of  OPA. 

3.  The  administration's  octopus  bureauc- 
racy— three  million  strong — with  Its  red  tape, 
Its  snoopers,  «nd  Its  tremendous  overhead. 

4.  Our  national  debt  of  $275,000,000,000, 
our  national  yearly  spending  budget  of  over 
f25,000,000,000. 

6.  Centralization  of  authority  in  the  Fed- 
«ral  Government  which  deprives  State  and 


local  authorities  of  their  constitutional 
rights  to  solve  their  own  problems  by  dint 
of  their  own  efforts. 

6.  Government's  competition  with  private 
enterprise.  Its  unfair  entry  through  tax-free 
Federal  organizations  into  spheres  nomi- 
nally belonging  to  private  enterprise,  forcing 
private  companies  to  the  wall. 

7.  The  national  administration's  bungling 
of  surplus  disposition.  Its  failure  to  pet  the 
vast  accumulation  of  surplus  property — 
electronic  supplies,  farm  machinery.  Indus- 
trial machinery,  etc. — speedily  Into  the  hands 
of  those  who  can  use  It  best  now. 

8.  The  administration's  throttling  tax  sys- 
tem, which  punishes  private  Inillallve. 

9.  The  administration's  Internal  dissen- 
sions— its  chaos  of  quarreling,  jealous  agency 
heads,  pulling  at  cross  purposes,  confusing 
business,  dismaying  the  public. 

10.  Corruption  and  favoritism  by  those  In 
Government  who  have  forgotten  thiat  "public 
office  is  a  public  trust." 

Yes:  there  are  10  areas  of  Government 
blunders.  But  one  who  lays  out  a  bill  bf 
particulars  such  as  this  should  also  say  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  correct  these  conditions. 
Let  me.  therefore,  sutnnlt  these  proposed 
remedies  to  you. 

CORRECTINQ   GOVZRNUENT   BLrNDERS 

1.  Let  Congress  enact  a  labor  policy  with 
guts,  a  policy  which  will  protect  the  public 
Interest  as  well  as  the  great  rank  and  file  of 
honest  American  labor  and  management. 
Let  us  amend  the  one-sided  Wagner  Act.  pro- 
ylde  for  democratic  union  elections.  Let  us 
publicize  union  finances  and  eliminate  coer- 
cion In  connection  with  strikes.  In  Nation- 
wide Industries  and  public  utilities,  let  us 
outlaw  strikes  and  provide  for  compulsory 
arbitration  as  a  last  resort. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  now  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  remarks  which  I  delUiered  in  the 
Senate  during  the  period  from  May  2  to  May 
10. 
.  On  May  2.  1946: 

"The  critical  situation  due  to  lack  of  coal 
production  In  this  country  and  the  lack  of 
steel  Is  quickly  coming  to  a  head,  and  per- 
haps only  when  It  does  come  to  a  head  will 
the  public  realize  that  It  has  been  diverted 
from  the  main  issue  In  the  case,  which  la 
that  of  telling  the  Congress  to  pass  a  labor 
bill  with  guts  In  It,  a  pro- American  bill.  If 
you  please,  not  antUabor,  not  antlmanage- 
ment,  but  pro- American  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  public. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Think  It  over.  Senators.  Thirty  dayi 
from  now  our  manufacturing  plants  will  be 
closing  down  unless  we  have  or  especially 
unless  the  Chief  Executive  has  a  little  Iron 
in  his  system  to  see  to  It  that  coal  goes  Into 
production  and  that  the  necessities  of  life  go 
into  production.  If  that  will  take  place, 
Mr.  President,  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
humanitarian  demands  upon  us  from  abroad. 
If  we  do  not  meet  that  issue  head-on  soon, 
we  will  be  falling  down  all  along  the  line." 

On  May  3,  1946: 

"Yesterday  I  emphasized  that  fact  in  my 
remarks  and  placed  in  the  Record  telegrams 
from  people  in  my  State  describing  the  con- 
ditions there.  I  said  that  what  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  needed  was  guts  to 
do  something  In  this  Important  matter. 

"There  is  no  redress,  apparently,  for  the 
public  against  strikes  that  interfere  with 
public  health  and  safety;  nor  will  there  be 
until  Congress  enacts  laws  to  regtilate  the 
rights  of  so-called  minority  groups  to  In- 
flict loss  and  privation  on  majority  groups. 
There  are  times  when  the  responsibility  is 
as  much  that  of  the  employers  as  It  Is  that 
of  the  employees.  The  much  abused  a^d 
criticized  Connally-Smlth  Act  Is  still  on  the 
books.  Why  does  not  the  President  act? 
Who  runs  this  cotmtry?  Whose  Job  is  It  In 
a  great  emergency  such  as  this? 

"Yet  we  sit  here~  fiddling.  It  is  time  that 
•omething  be  done.    Why  ts  It  not  done? 
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"Is  It  fear  that  prevents  action?  la  thla 
great  people  which  pushed  back  the  Hitler 
horde,  the  Mussolini  cutthroats,  and  the 
ruthless  fighters  of  the  Orient  afraid  of  labor 
leaders  In  this  country?  Is  the  public  to  be 
continually  Jeopardized  because  groups  are 
-organized?  Is  our  production  to  be  Inw^r- 
fered  with?  Are  we  going  to  fall  down  on 
the  Job  of  feeding  Europe?" 

On  May  6.  1946; 

•We  who  believe  that  our  Constitution  has 
vitality  In  its  every  word,  including  the  pre- 
amble, feel  that  it  la  time  that  the  Congreis 
of  the  United  States  took  definite  action." 

Cta  Oc:ol)er  4.  1945,  and  again  on  May  6, 
1»46.  I  said: 

••Labor  has  an  atomic  bomb  In  Its  hands. 
It  Is  playing  with  It  recklessly  and  wildly. 
That  atomic  bomb  must  be  controlled  by  the 
Government  before  It  blows  up  labor  and 
America.  End  strikes  or  strikes  will  end 
America." 

On  May  8,  1346: 

"All  America  la  resolved  that  this  national- 
strike  paralysis  shall  never  again  come  to 
pass,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  Internal 
Pearl  Harbors.  We  have  reached  the  parting 
of  the  ways  with  oxir  easy-going  policies  of 
the  past,  with  our  national  toleration  of 
"New  Deal  coddling  of  labor  dictators.  All 
America  sees  that  the  New  Deal  chickens 
have  come  home  to  roost  and  that  America 
has  suffered  disastrously  as  a  result.'  Con- 
gress' and  the  President's  Inaction  have  re- 
sulted In  terrific  damage  to  our  economy. 
The  President  must  act  now  to  take  over 
the  mines." 

On  May  10.  1946: 

"Right  now  we  see  ourselvcf  In  a  fine 
how-do-you-do.  It  has  been  characterized 
as  a  labor-policy  depression  due  to  the  syn- 
thetic, needless,  and  senseless  attitude  of 
the  administration  now  In  power.  It  Is  a 
depression  because  we  cannot  get  consumers' 
goods — ranging  from  ordinary  socks  and 
stockings  and  shirts  o  automobiles  and 
materials  with  which  to  build  houses.  We 
cannot  get  these  things,  though  we  have 
more  purchasing  power  than  all  the  re^t  of 
the  world  combined,  and  only  a  year  has 
gone  by  since  VE-day,  and  8  months  since 
VJ-day. 

"All  the  'plnka'  and  Communists  and  rad- 
icals In -America  are  in  this  picture  up  to 
their  ears,  creating  disunity,  confusing  and 
poisoning  the  minds  of  oiir  people.  But  we 
sit  back,  wondering  whether  we  should  pass 
•  law  that  has  some  Iron  In  It." 

2.  Let  Government  change  Its  pricing 
policy  so  as  to  get  full  production  by  en- 
couraging reasonable  and  normal  profits  to 
business.  I  have  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  OPA  Act  along  this  very  line.  Gov- 
ernment's Inept  pricing  has  already  cost  the 
public  dearly. 

3.  Let  Government  demobilize  Its  bureau- 
cratic army,  particularly  those  Incompetents 
and  menaces  who  are  activated  by  a  "master 
complex." 

4.  Let  Government  balance  Its  budget,  live 
within  its  means,  and  begin  to  reduce  the 
national  debt. 

1',  5.  Let  Government  simplify  its  tax  struc- 
ture so  that  maximum  Incentive  is  provided 
to  private  enterprise. 

6.  Let  Government  decentralize  and  return 
to  the  States  and  localities  powers  which 
were  taken  over  by  Uncle  Sam  during  the 
depression  and  war  emergencies. 

7.  Let  Government  get  out  of  those  spheres 
belonging  to  private  enterprise  and  in  the 
case  of  Government  corporations,  like  TVA. 
require  them  to  pay  their  way  in  taxes  to  the 
people  of  America  as  a  whole. 

8.  Let  Government  streamline  Its  surplus 
disposition  system  so  as  to  instire  a  speedy 
square  deal  for  our  veterans,  educational  in- 
stitutions, farmers,  and  others  pleading  to 
use  surplus  in  producing  new  Jobs  and 
wealth. 

9.  Let  Government  set  its  house  in  order, 
eliminate  duplication  and  overlapping,  ban 


Jurisdictional  conflicts  between  agencies 
which  now  result  in  instability  of  program. 

10.  Let  Government  rid  Itself  of  all  those 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  public  responsibility 
and  replace  them  with  men  of  proven  in- 
tegrity, of  proven  civic  achievement. 

tefs  get  Government  out  of  the  red  and 
the  Reds  out  of  Government.  And  let  all 
of  us,  awake  to  our  personal  responsibility 
In  this  age,  go  to  work  and  produce. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  Washington 
scene  these  10  issues  and  their  suggested 
remedies  apply  to  our  domestic  affairs. 

THE  WOaU)  PICTURI 

But,  as  you  so  well  know,  Washington  is 
Impacted  also  by  terrific  currents  that  relate 
to  our  international  affairs. 

Startling  advances  and  discoveries  of  physi- 
cal science  in  the  field  of  atomic  research  are 
of  such  significance  to  world  relations  that 
no  thinking  person  can  afford  to  Ignore  them. 

The  world-wide  confiict  has  been  succeeded 
by  revolutions  and  civil  wars  throughout 
the  earth.  Racial  frictions  have  burst  into 
flame.  The  Industrial  strife  In  our  own  land 
Is  reflected  by  civil  strife  abroad.  To  human 
sense  there  is  on  every  hand  vast  evidence  of 
disunity. 

Most  Important,  there  are  two  great  age- 
old  Ideological  forces  In  conflict.  They  are 
In  conflict  for  the  mastery  of  the  world. 
They  are  (1>  the  Idea  of  the  state  as  all 
powerful,  and  man  as  its  slave;  and  (2)  the 
Idea  of  the  state  as  the  servant  of  the  people. 

This  critical  situation  calls  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  utilize  all  the  safety  valves  that 
Lincoln  possessed  We  must  under  no  cir- 
cumstances let  a  feeling  of  impotency  take 
{>osse8slon  of  us.  We  must  know  that  If  we 
develop  a  sense  of  humor,  have  faith  that 
God  operates  In  the  affairs  of  men.  and  have 
a  love  for  our  Republic,  then  adequacy  will 
be  ours  to  help  heal  much  of  the  world's 
economic  and  political  ills.  We  have  got  to 
do  more  than  merely  talk  of  brotherhood. 
We  have  to  go  into  action  guided  by  think- 
ing straight.  We  have  to  put  first  things 
first,  refrain  from  barbing  individuals, 
classes,  and  other  nations,  and  do  the  things 
that  are  necessary. 

OUK    AMERICAN    SYSTEM 

There  are  at  least  2,000,000,000  human 
souls  on  this  earth.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  are  not  more  than  200,000.000  (and 
our  race  is  among  them)  who  believe  in  a 
government  of  checks  and  balances,  deriv- 
ing its  power  from  the  people. 

These  200,000.000  have  come  up  through 
the  ages  because  their  ancestors  battered 
their  way  through  oceans  of  blood  to  free- 
dom— freedom  of  the  press,  of  worship,  free- 
dom from  the  tyranny  of  government.  They 
have  come  up  after  waging  an  interminable 
conflict  against  this  other  Idea — the  Idea 
that  the  rtate  Is  all  powerful,  and  that  the 
individual  is  of  no  account. 

That  government  Is  best  in  which  the  In- 
dividual can  best  develop  and  grow.  The 
Magna  Carta  of  England,  restricting  the 
arbitrary  personal  power  of  the  monarch 
and  definitely  stating  the  rights  of  the 
people,  was  a  great  step  upward.  When  the 
dictators  later  sought  to  abrogate  the  rights 
therein  stated,  the  result  was  a  further  state- 
ment of  individual  rights  through  the  peti- 
tion of  rights  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  another 
step  forward  in  the  march  of  the  race,  set 
forth  rights,  privileges,  duties,  equalities  of 
men.  And  when  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution blossomed  forth  "to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity" in  order  to  found  this  Nation,  we 
know  it  was  but  a  reflection  of  the  Christian 
commandment — 

"Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 


George  Washington,  In  1787.  writing  a  letter 
to  James  Madison  before  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  said: 

"My  wish  is  that  the  Convention  may 
adopt  no  temporizing  expedient,  but  probe 
the  defects  of  the  Constitution  to  the  bottom 
and  provide  a  radical  cure  whether  they  are 
agreed  to  or  not.  A  conduct  of  thla  kind 
will  stamp  wisdom  and  dignity  on  their 
proceedings  and  hold  up  a  light  which  sooner 
or  later  will  have  Its  Influence." 

What  a  directive  this  Is:  That  we  adopt  no 
temporary  expedient  and  that  we  hold  up  a 
light.  It  was  such  a  light,  too,-  that  came 
from  Benjamin  Franklin  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  when  he  suggested  that 
the  Convention  apply  to  the  Father  of  Lights 
"to  Illuminate  our  understanding."  Then, 
he  continued: 

"I  have  lived,  sir.  a  lo.-ig  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proof  I 
see  of  this  truth— that  God  governs  In  the 
affairs  of  men.  I.  therefore,  beg  leave  to 
move  that  henceforth  prayers  be  held  every 
morning  before  we  proceed  to  business." 

XJNrrED    NATIONS   PHOBtEMS 

The  nations  have  Indicated  by  the  United 
Nations  their  desire  to  unite  for  universal 
good.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  Is 
not  to  force  nations  Into  human  agreements, 
but  rather  to  provide  the  means  for  nations 
to  reason  together — each  having  its  full 
freedom  to  develop  according  to  its  right, 
and  each  being  guaranteed  that  this  right 
shall  be  respected  by  all. 

But  the  race  Is  on  different  levels  of  de- 
velopment and  spirituality.  Therefore,  the 
problem  in  Washington  In  relation  to  inter- 
national affairs  has  to  be  met  on  the  indi- 
vidual level  and  on  the  national  level. 

As  an  Individual,  and  as  a  Senator,  I  have 
to  square  my  actions  with  my  faith  and  keep 
my  thinking  straight.  I  must  put  first 
things  first,  and  when  I  Indulge  In  criticism 
It  must  be  for  a  constructive  purpose,  on  a 
high  level,  and  Impersonal  as  far  as  possible. 

As  a  Senator,  however,  I  have  a  separate 
and  distinct  responsibility  apart  from  that 
of  an  Individual  citizen.  "The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  the  function  of  policy 
making.  The  world  is  contracted  by  mode:n 
inventions,  as  you  know,  and  the  decisions 
made  In  Washington  will  have  much  to  do 
with  world  conditions,  present  and  future, 

I  repeat  that  America  Is  In  a  position  of 
world  leadership.  We  In  Washington,  like 
you,  often  cry  out  for  direction: 

"Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night. 
What  Its  signs  of  promise  are." 

Every  part  of  the  world  is  just  around  the 
corner  from  every  other  part.  A  fire  any- 
where In  the  house  of  the  world — an  eco- 
nomic fire,  a  political  fire,  war  fire,  endangers 
ovu-  part  of  the  house.  By  preventing  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  war  fires  elsewhere, 
this  Nation  looks  after  Its  own  interest.  In 
this  contracted  world,  where  all  nations  f.re 
neighbors.  It  Is  our  function  to  preserve  the 
concepts  for  which  our  fathers  and  sons 
fotight— the  right  of  free  men  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Russia,  a  dictator  state,  has  a  different  con- 
cept of  government.  I  believe  we  must  seek 
to  understand  Russia,  we  must  make  every 
conceivable  effort  to  help  her  to  understaad 
us,  so  that  as  a  result  peace  and  cooperation 
will  be  achieved.  It  Is  .^important  that  we  {;et 
acquainted  with  each  other:  that  all  cur- 
tains be  torn  down — suspicion,  fear,  distrust, 
and  Russia's  iron  curtain — barring  the  pruss 
and  visitors. 

The  Second  World  War  didn't  make  :or 
peace.  It  produced  tremendous  problems 
toward  the  solution  of  which  we  are  now  aim- 
ing. Whether  the  United  Nations  will  work 
will  depend  upon  whether  the  "big  bo;^" 
have  the  brains  and  vision  and  the  under- 
standing to  carry  through  to  a  Just  and 
enduring  peace.    Any  one  can  wreck  it. 

America  must  remain  strong  militarily, 
politically,  and   economically.     That  means 


that  she  will  be  adequate  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  that  will  be  full  of 
great  new  discoveries.  I  heard  some  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  scientists  say  recently  at 
a  little  private  dinner  that  the  discovery 
of  atomic  energy  was  just  the  open  door  to 
a  world  of  undreamed-of  discoveries.  These 
scientists  envisioned  some  of  these  discov- 
eries as  being  more  revolutionary  than  the 
discovery  of  atomic  energy. 

CONCLUSIONS 

And  SO,  my  good  friends,  we  see  that  the 
Washington  scene  is  full  of  action,  full  of 
new  challenges.  Indeed,  there  are  chal- 
lenges to  this  Nation  such  as  we  have  never 
had  before. 

The  discovery  of  atomic  energy,  the  Jet- 
propelled  plane  and  kindred  inventions  have 
put  the  nations  in  "one  basket."  With 
God's  help  we  will  be  adequate,  meeting  the 
problems  of  our  domestic  and  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  utilizing  humor,  faith  (the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen)  and  deep  and  abiding  love 
of  the  Republic. 

We  will  adopt  "no  temporary  expedient." 
We  will  "hold  up  the  light"  for  all  men  and 
all  nations  to  see  and  follow. 

There  come  to  mind  the  beautiful  verses  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe: 

"He   has   sounded   forth    the   trumpet   that 

shall  never  call  retreat. 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before 

His  Judgment  seat. 
O.  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him;   be 

jubilant,  my  feet. 
Our  God  Is  marching  on." 


World  Food  Organization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  20  Uegislaiive  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  .Record  an  able  address  by  former 
President  Hoover  before  the  Pood  and 
Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  which  he  discussed  the  need 
for  a  new  world  food  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  have  been  asked  to  present  to  you  my 
views  upon  world  food  organization  for  the 
next  harvest  year.  There  should  be  drastic 
reorganization.  A  new  set-up  should  take 
over  on  September  1  next,  when  this  Imme- 
diate world  crisis  shall  have  passed.  We  can 
hope  for  some  breathing  spell  from  the  ten- 
sity of  the  present  situation  at  that  time. 
What  the  final  authority  of  such  an  organi- 
zation should  be  and  what  methods  It  shall 
tise  cannot  be  determined  until  we  see  more 
clearly  the  food  cutlook  for  the  next  harvest 
year.  We  will  know  what  the  situation  Is  for 
the  northern  hemisphere  by  September  1. 
But  the  broad  lines  of  such  organization  can 
be  determined  at  once. 

Up  to  date  the  climatic  conditions  for  the 
next  harvest  appear  fairly  favorable.  If 
these  conditions  continue  favorable  It  should 
be  a  more  plentiful  year  than  the  harvest 
year  through  which  we  are  now  passing.  We 
have  to  remember  that  the  present  crisis 
was  not  all  due  to  the  war  degeneration  of 
agriculture.  It  was  partially  due  to  the  de- 
struction and  looting  of  food,  and  it  was  also 


due  to  the  unprecedented  combination  of 
droughts  in  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
and  a  partial  drought  in  the  Argentine  and 
South  Africa. 

It  would  be  fortunate,  however.  If  those 
states  of  Europe,  torn  by  major  military  op- 
erations, should  In  the  coming  harvest  pro- 
duce a  75-percent  ground  crop.  I  need  not 
recite  the  eflect  of  shortage  of  fertilizers, 
farm  machinery,  and  manpower,  which  will 
affect  the  coming  harvest.  These  deficiencies 
will,  except  for  some  unusual  climatic  bless- 
ing, seriously  affect  the  production.  In  ani- 
mal products  It  win  be  a  still  slower  recovery 
than  cereals  because  of  the  war  destruction 
of  herds  In  many  countries  and  a  probable 
continued  shortage  of  feed.  But  even  with 
a  75-percent  ground  crop  and  the  absence  of 
droughts.  It  will  be  a  tight  year  in  world 
totals  of  cereals  and  fats. 

For  all  these  reasons  It  is  necessary  now 
to  begin  some  more  effective  world  organi- 
zation to  take  the  place  of  present  improvi- 
sations. I  am  not  here  going  to  criticize 
the  world  lood  policies  of  the  past  year.  But 
they  must  have  vigorous  reorganization  if  we 
would  avoid  another  crisis  like  that  which  we 
are  now  in.  As  I  have  said,  how  elaborate 
that  organization  miist  be  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  volume  of  resources  from 
this  coming  harvest. 

But  In  any  case,  certain  major  suggestions 
are  warranted  for  immediate  consideration: 

1.  That  a  new  organization  be  created  now 
twder  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  or  better  still  under  your 
committee.  For  convenience,  I  will  refer  to 
this  organization  as  the  United  Nations  Food 
Administration. 

2.  That  a  single  food  administrator  be  ap- 
pointed with  a  small  advisory  committee. 
That  the  advisory  committee  should  In  ma- 
jority represent  the  surplus  food  producing 
nations  as  they  will  have  to  furnish  the 
supplies. 

3.  That  under  the  United  Nations  Food 
Administration  certain  regional  organizations 
be  set  up,  say  one  for  Europe,  including 
north  Africa,  one  for  the  Far  East,  one  for 
South  America,  and  one  for  the  Indian  Ocean 
area,  which  should  include  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

4.  That  this  agency  serve  only  during  the 
period  of  food  scarcity  and  agricultural  re- 
construction from  the  war. 

5.  That  this  agency  should  absorb,  from 
September  1.  the  food  and  agricultural  ac- 
tivities of  UNRRA.  which  covers  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  present  world  problems.  Direc- 
tor General  LaGuardia  favors  such  a  course. 
The  new  administration  should  incorporate 
also  the  combined  food  board,  and  all  other 
international  agencies  connected  with  food 
and  agricultural  reconstruction. 

6.  That  it  Ije  the  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  Administration  to  return  to 
ncMTnal  commerce  the  food,  fertUlaer.  and 
farm-supply  btisiness  of  the  world  with  all 
speed  possible.  Commerce  will  secure  more 
economical  distribution;  it  will  serve  with  far 
more  assurance  and  efficiency  to  farmers, 
merchants,  and  consumers  than  governments. 
Moreover,  the  world  must  quit  charity  as  a 
basla  of  widespread  food  distribution.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  that  chari- 
table distribution  is  hugely  wasteful  and 
Inefficient.  Charity  should  be  organized 
separately.  Nations  shoxild  from  September 
1  forward  finance  their  own  food  purchases 
by  other  means  than  charity. 

7.  That  the  United  Nations  Pood  Admin- 
istration should  have  by  agreement  among 
the  supply  nations  the  direction  of  the 
destination  of  some  marginal  quantity  of 
food  so  that  It  can  fill  in  any  neglected 
chinks  of  commerce.  What  that  percentage 
may  be  can  be  estimated  when  we  know 
the  amount  of  the  world's  food  resources. 

8.  That  this  agency  should  be  empowered 
to  advise  nations  on  measures  of  conserva- 
tion, on  voluntary  relief  activities,  on  stimu- 
lation of  the  production  of  fertUizers,  farm 


machinery  and  other  materials  of  acrlctil- 
tural  reconstruction. 

9.  Special  feeding  and  medical  care  of 
physically  subnormal  children  should  be  or- 
ganized systematically  and  should  be  the  cole 
charitable  contribution  of  governments. 
That  is  the  most  needed  reconstruction  ef- 
fort in  the  world.  It  does  not  call  for  laige 
figures. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
is  to  give  security  and  peace  to  the  world. 
Effective  distribution  of  food  during  scarcity 
and  the  reconstruction  of  agriculture,  and 
above  all,  the  reconstruction  of  human  be- 
ings Is  essential  to  order  and  peace  of  the 
world.  The  first  voice  of  war  is  the  guns — 
but  the  final  voice  in  making  peace  is  food. 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  20  ilerjislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  S).  194S 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  three  editorials  re- 
specting the  pending  coal  controversy, 
one  from  the  News -Leader,  of  Richmond. 
Va.;  one  from  the  News,  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.:  and  one  from  the  News,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)   News-Leader  of 
May  15,  1946] 

THX  CSCAT   nXVSION 

Coal-mine  operators  today  will  reject  John 
L.  Lewis'  demand  for  a  $70,000,000  welfare 
fund  to  be  spent  exclusively  by  Lewis  and  hla 
men.  When  this  preposterous  demand  is  met 
with  "No."  Lewis  may  call  from  the  mines 
those  members  of  the  UMW  who  have  re- 
turned to  their  Jobs.  He  certainly  will  as- 
sert, in  loudest  terms,  that  the  operators  are 
responsible  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
President's  appeal  that  a  settlement,  be 
reached  today.  Doubtless  Lewis  would  say 
the  same  thing  if  he  had  sought  and  own- 
ers had  refused  an  inclusive  deed  to  the 
mine  properties.  For  that  matter,  if  there 
is  a  surrender  to  him  now.  he  will  make  a 
rapid  approach  to  the  direct  expropriation 
of  the  mines  for  the  benfit  of  the  union. 
Make  no  misUke  about  that.  Do  not  write 
it  down  as  exaggeration.  Lewis  is  the  most 
ambitious  and  the  most  ruthless  labor  leader 
this  country  has  ever  produced.  He  wants 
the  mines  for  the  miners. 
'  The  president  of  the  mine  workers  has  bis 
own  special  complex,  but  he  poasesaea  in- 
ordinately the  great  illusion  under  which, 
when  they  are  themselves  involved,  about 
four-fifths  of  the  American  Nation  labors. 
As  that  illusion  appears  in  the  action  of  the 
powerful  tmlons.  It  amoimts  to  this: 

1.  We  are  entitled  to  more  money  because 
(a)  we  have  been  underpaid  in  the  past,  (b) 
prices  have  risen,  (c)  the  bosses  have  the 
profits  from  which  to  meet  cur  demands, 
and  (d)  we  are  in  an  era  when  labor  wlU 
have  a  larger  and  capital  a  lesser  part  of  the 
profits  of  industry. 

2.  We  can  get  what  we  demand  becatisa 
(a)  the  boaaee  see  ahead  a  great  boom  and 
they  will  pay  almost  any  price  to  keep  the 
Ijoom  from  being  stalled,  (b)  we  have  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  the  New  Deal  labor 
laws  which  make  the  Government  our  aUy 
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and  leave  the  employer  almost  powerless  to 
resist  organisation  and  strikes,  and  (c)  our 
members  have  savlnRS  now  which  they  can- 
not better  Invest  than  in  weathering  a  strike 
that  will  make  them  more  prosperous  in  good 
time-;  and  will  give  them  a  high  base  wage  in 
hard  times.  -        ♦ 

Tactically  this  Is  an  argument  ol  sufficient 
validity  to  set  many  union  committees  to 
work  m  formulating  unreasonable  demands. 
It  Is  an  argument  so  specious,  in  fact,  that 
It  spreads  discontent  among  those  workers 
who  want  to  share  in  the  great  drive  and 
yet  reajize  they  cannot  force  surrender  by 

strikmg. 

Ih3  Illusion  that  invalidates  all  the  super- 
flctal  logic  of  this  argument  Is,  first  of  all. 
the  willingness  of  tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  forget  a  United  States  debt,  direct 
and  indirect,  of  »300  000.000,000.  As  a  Na- 
tion, we  are  in  the  plight  of  a  foolish,  reck- 
less man  who  has  mortgaged  everything  he 
poseeten.  has  a  tremendous  burden  of  In- 
terest to  meet,  and  yet  U  spending  lavishly 
and  still  thlnts  himself  rich  because  he  has 
not  spent  quite  all  the  money  he  got  from 
the  mcartgage. 

Thc>  day  Of  reckoning  will  come.  There  la 
no  escaping  it.  When  It  does  arrive,  every 
one  of  us  will  find  that  he  has  to  meet  heavy 
indirect  tases  from  reduced  income.  No 
matter  how  high  a  man  may  boost  tempo- 
rary wages,  he  must  h"ve  a  Job  to  "cash  in" 
on  his  high  hourly  pay.  U  there  Is  no  Jol?, 
the  burden  of  Invisible  taxation  will  be  heav- 
ier stlU.  John  Lewis  and  all  the  other  bold, 
short-sighted  leaders  will  be  demanding  the 
treast  of  the  chicken  in  vain  when  all  of  us 
are  eating  crow.  They  will  find.  In  spite  of 
every  wTathful  denial,  that  we  are  members 
of  one  economic  body  and  that  we  have  ahead 
of  us  a  long  and  difficult  period  of  national 
poverty  In  a  pauperized  world.  Defiant  blind- 
ness to  this  is  the  second  aspect  of  the  great 
llluEion. 

The  third  phase  of  the  great  illusion  is 
being  disclosed  dally.  It  Is  the  belief  that 
by  pressing  furiously  Its  demands  for  a  larger 
part  of  the  profits  of  Industry,  a  particular 
element  of  the  American  people  can  gain 
permanent  advantage  over  any  other.  It  is 
skill,  not  pressure,  that  determines.  In  the 
end.  the  attainment  of  a  higher  lever  of  com- 
pensation. Even  If  there  Is  skill,  it  must 
b«  productive  and  It  must  be  able  to  find  a 
market.  Where  this  Is  not  realized,  men 
simply  put  themselves  on  a  treadmill  and 
think  they  are  climbing  higher  because  they 
keep  using  their  legs. 

Wherein  is  a  man  profited  if  he  gets  an 
Increase  of  20  percent  in  his  wages  and  forces 
everyone  else  to  charge  20  percent  more  for 
goods  because  every  Item  of  cost  Is  higher? 
This  question  does  not  assume  for  a  moment 
that  low  prices  and  low  wages  are  preferable 
to  higher  prices  and  better  compensation. 
To  a  certain  point,  there  is  economic  ad- 
vantage In  the  upward  trend,  so  long  as  (1) 
production  keeps  up  with  demand  and  (2) 
the  supply  of  money  is  not  overabundant. 
If  these  conditions  are  not  met.  the  spiral 
of  rising  costs  mounts  more  and  more  steeply. 
Higher  wages  mean  heavier  costs  of  living; 
Increr-sed  living  costs  prompt  new  wage  de- 
mands. 

Ignorant  and  greedy  men  In  every  walk 
of  life  refuse  to  admit  it.  but  we  in  America 
are  close  to  the  point  where  the  spiral  sud- 
denly may  take  a  sharper  turn  upward. 
Prices  mean  little.  Many  buyers  are  grab- 
bing from  counters  the  goods  they  want  re- 
gardless of  price.  More  and  more  money  is 
being  issued  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  those 
who  temporarily  are  drawing  larger  wages. 
For  the  week  of-  May  8,  money  In  circulation 
rose  $70,000,000.  It  now  is  $1,600,000,000 
above  the  volume  of  currency  outstanding 
on  VK-day.  Every  evil  omen  of  inflation  Is 
liere — and  John  L.  Lewis  Is  throttling  pro- 
duction, the  one  thing  that  could  absorb 
the  vast  amount  of  money  In  production. 


IFrom  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  of  May  15. 
19461 

STOP  SCREAMING   AND   ACT 

The  country  Is  crying  out  in  a  rage  against 
the  power  wielded  by  John  L.  Lewis.  The 
whole  industry  is  in  a  state  of  near  collapse 
by  the  decree  of  one  man,  and  the  people 
dont  like  it.    So  they  denounce  the  man. 

Some  time  ago  It  was  Petrlllo.  He  didn't 
hurt  Industry  as  badly  and  he  didn't  incon- 
venience as  many  people,  but  he  did  his  best. 
He  used  the  power  he  had  to  gain  his  ends 
regardless  of  whom  he  hurt. 

Some  lime  later  it  will  be  somebody  else. 
Another  big  strike  will  cripple  the  country 
and  the  Nation  will  be  in  a  rage  against  the 
Indlvloual  who  Iccdi  the  strikers. 

These  men  are  mere  symbols.  What  they 
symbolize  Is  the  power  certain  groups  have 
and  which  they  exercise.  Names  do  not  mat- 
ter.    The  Individual  doe.snt  matter. 

Whence  came  that  power?     It  came  from 
the  laws  of  the  land,  duly  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  from  ex- 
ecutive decrees  issued  under  laws  duly  en- 
acted.    Lets  forget  Lewis  and  Petrlllo  and 
the  rest;  If  It  were  not  they  strancllng  the 
country's    Industry    and    Impoverishing    the 
Nation  It  would  be  some  oth<  rs.     Open  the 
way  to  power  and  a  strong  man  will  step  in 
and  seize  it.    The  Job  facing  the  Nation  is  to 
amend  and  repeal  the  laws  that  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  grab  the  power  and  pro- 
tect them  in  the  exercise  of  it.     Its  a  Job 
for  the  Congress.     It   is  time  the  Congress 
were  getting  down  to  its  performance.   Con- 
gressmen  are    yelling   and   screaming.     Let 
them  stop  it.    Let  them  shut  up  and  put  up. 


The  coal  miners  should  have  a  health  and 
welfare  fund.  But  if  the  public  provides  th« 
fund  the  public  must  retain  authority 
through  the  Government  to  say  how  large 
It  shall  be  and  whether  It  Is  proportioned  to 
the  actual  need,  and  to  know  how  It  Is  used. 
The  strike  negotiations  have  broken  up  again 
because  Lewis  refuses  to  discuss  other  issues 
until  he  gets  his  pay-roll  tax  demand  on  his 
own  terms.  But.  even  to  end  the  strike,  that 
demand  as  Lewis  makes  It  should  not  be 
granted.  And  President  Truman  should  ex 
ert  no  pressure  to  have  It  granted. 


Address  to  Illinois  Amvet  Convention 
National  Commander  Jack  W.  Hardy 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  News  of  May 
16.  1946] 

DON'T    YIELD   ON   THIS 

"No  taxation  without  representation." 
Once  that  was  an  American  war  cry  against 
tyranny.    It  needs  to  sound  again. 

For  a  modern  tyrant  now  seeks  to  irnpose 
taxation  without  representation  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  John 
L.  Lewis  demand  for  a  7-percent  levy  on  the 
coal  operators'  pay  rolls. 

The  public  would  have  to  pay  this  tax  In 
higher   prices   for   coal. 

But  the  Lewis  demand  would  give  the  pub- 
lic no  say  about  the  amount  of  the  tax  or 
the  size  of  the  fund  it  would  place  In  Lewis' 
hands.  There  would  be  no  public  accounting 
of  the  money.  The  public  would  have  no 
control  over  its  expenditure. 

Lewis  says  the  revenue  would  be  used  for 
miners'  health  and  welfare.  But  he  could 
use  it  as  he  pleased.  And  beyond  doubt  he 
would  use  it  to  Increase  his  own  power,  al- 
ready far  too  great  for  the  Nation's  safety. 

If  health  and  v.-elfare  benefits  actually  were 
paid,  he  could  withhold  them  from  critical 
or  rebellious  union  members,  and  so  tighten 
his  iron  domination  over  the  union.  He 
cou'.d  spend  millions  In  politics,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  promote  welfare  to  as- 
sist the  politicians  who  promised  the  miners 
most. 

Whether  the  levy  would  give  Lewis  more 
or  less  than  $70,000,000  a  year  is  not  now  the 
vital  Issue.  He  wants  7  percent  this  time, 
and  might  settle  for  4  or  5.  But  next  year 
he  could  ask  10  percent,  order  another  strike, 
and  settle  for  7.  And  the  year  after  that 
he  could  demand  15  percent,  and  perhaps 
take  10. 

And  countless  other  unions — many  of 
them,  like  the  Lewis  union,  absolutely  con- 
trolled by  one  man  or  a  few  men — would 
make  similar  demands.  Billions  of  dollars  a 
year,  taxed  from  the  people  in  higher  prices, 
would  pour  Into  the  treasuries  of  private  or- 
ganizations which  acknowledge  no  public  re- 
sponsibility. It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
cur  system  of  government  could  be  changed 
or  wrecked. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Monday.  May  20  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 
KNOWLAND.    Mr.   President, 


Mr 


ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prinW:d 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Jack  W.  Hardy,  of  Los  Ange- 
les national  commander  of  Amvets,  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II,  at 
the  second  annual  State  convention  of 
the  Illinois  State  department  at  Chicago, 
111..  May  4.  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu), 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  and  distinguished 
guests,  and  fellow  Amvets  of  the  Illinois  Stiite 
department,  it  is  a  pleasant  experience  to  re- 
turn to  the  city  where  I  was  born,  and  to  llie 
scene  of  our  first  national  Amvct  convention, 
held  m  this  hospitable  atmosphere  only  last 
October.      One    may    say    fairly    that    while 
Amvets  was  organized  on  a  national  scale  In 
December  1944,  It  has  been  since  the  con- 
vention  that  we   have  come   into   our  cwn 
as  the  outstanding,  exclusively  World  War  II 
veterans'      organization.     We     have     grown 
from  a  youngster  of   127  posts  In  some  20 
States,  to  a  lusty  lad  of  over  600  posts  Ir  45 
States— and  we've  only  started.     We  expect 
to  have  more  than  1,000  posts  In  the  48  StJktes 
and  Territories  by  the  time  the  next  national 
convention  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  November. 

This  remarkable  growth  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  several  factors:  First,  a  foundation  of 
sound  principles  honestly  administered  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  American  people — as 
well  as  for  the  veteran;  secondly,  the  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  countless  men  and 
women  who  believe  that  Amvets  has  a  real 
place  in  the  American  scene;  and  whose  self- 
less devotion  of  time,  money,  and  effort  are 
making  articulate  a  constructive.  American 
program,  based  upon  our  high  principles  and 
aspirations.  We  have  a  strong  determina- 
tion that  Amvets  shall  be  exactly  what  it 
Is — a  real  veterans'  organization  of  the  men 
and  women  who  served  In  the  armed  forces 
of  our  country  who  are  determined  to  help 
make  and  keep  this  a  courageous,  horest, 
and  progressive  America — an  America  of 
which  all  Americans  can  be  proud — an  Amer- 
ica which  win  provide  badly  needed,  com- 
petent, and  intelligent  world  leadership 
where  there  is  now  fear,  want,  and  distrust. 
Amvets  are  not,  and  shall  not  became 
merely-  anoth-r  veterans'  "pressure"  group 
for  veterans.  We  shall  insist,  however,  and 
properly,  that  those  men  and  women  whose 
minds  and  bodies  have  been  shattered  by  the 
war  shall  bf  cared  for  so  long  as  that  caie  is 
needed,  and  that  every  effort  shall  be  made 
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to  restore  them  to  useful,  happy  members 
of  our  communities.  We  do  not  seek  nor 
want  charity  in  any  form.  We  do  demand 
that  the  veteran  -shall  not  suffer  prejudice 
by  reason  of  his  wartime  service  to  our  Na- 
tion, nor  shall  he  be  deprived  of  the  essen- 
tials of  life  by  freed  or  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  any  Individual  or  group.  Amvets 
intend  to  help  make  this,  cur  America — the 
kind  of  country  we  believed  we  were  fighting 
to  preserve — not  the  one  to  which  we  have 
returned  and  are  returning. 

It  Is  approximately  a  year  since  VE-day — 
and  high  time  we  took  an  inventory  of  what 
that  year  has  brought. 

It  Is  high  time  too,  that  we — as  veterans 
and  citizsns — faced  some  facts  and  made 
those  facts  known. 

We  have  a  proud  heritage  of  competence, 
courage,  vision,  initiative,  and  faith.  We 
are  Americans— a  blend  of  the  peoples  of 
many  races  and  many  nations.  We  have, 
over  the  years,  developed  a  distinctive  na- 
tional character — a  new  Nation  which  breeds 
the  kind  of  men  who  freely  chose  death, 
standing  with  faces  to  the  sun,  to  life  on 
their  knees,  and  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  wilderness  was  a  challenge  and  who  cre- 
ated with  their  hands  and  faith  a  Nation, 
a  people  who  loved  freedom  so  fiercely  they 
traveled  half  way  around  the  world  for  the 
right  to  worship  their  God  In  their  way. 
A  people  who  believed  In  principle  so  deeply 
that  brother  fought  brother,  and  self- 
preservation  was  secondary  to  honest  con- 
victions. 

From  this  stock  came  Benjamin  Franklin, 
"^Washington,  Jefferson,  Tom  Paine,  Robert 
E.  Lee.  Lincoln.  Edison,  deorge  Washington 
Carver,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  From 
this  stock,  too,  come  the  14.000.000  men  and 
women  who  bore  arms,  fought,  and  died  for 
an  American  ideal,  an  Ideal  which  was.  and 
in  a  larger  sense  still  Is,  threatened  by  forces 
of  Incredible  greed  and  brutality  and  the 
destruction  of  the  right  to  worship,  think, 
live,  and  work  as  free  men  and  women. 

Today  there  is  desperate  need  for  truly 
great  political  and  spiritual  leadership.  Out 
of  this  same  stock,  our  America,  this  leader- 
ship will  come.  If  we  are  to  survive  in  a 
world  where  fear  of  instant  and  overwhelm- 
ing destruction  haunts  our  days  and  dlsturts 
our  nights,  we  must  learn  and  practice  a 
way  of  life  which  will  bring  peace  to  our 
hearts,  security  for  our  bodies,  and  strength 
for  our  spirits.  Today  the  world  stands  in 
fear  of  another  war,  a  war  so  terrible  In 
its  implications  that  it  should  shock  the 
leaders  of  the  world  into  a  determination 
that  such  a  catastrophe  shall  never  come  to 
pass.  It  need  not.  if  In  our  Internal  affairs 
and  International  relations  we  evidence  the 
same  determination,  intelligence,  and  fear- 
lessness shown  by  our  comrades  who  died 
that  we  might  meet  here  today  in  peaceful 
and  fearless  assembly. 

Amvets  are  determined  that  the  mistakes 
and  blindness  of  1919,  and  the  years  which 
followed,  shall  not  be  repeated,  that  we 
shall  not  have  sacrificed  precious  years  of  our 
lives,  and  life  itself,  to  win  a  war  and  lose 
the  peace  through  greed,  ignorance,  or  in- 
difference. We  are  determined  also,  that 
those  who  sleep  beneath  the  sea  or  under 
alien  soil  shall  not  be  betrayed.  They  will 
not  be.  If  we,  their  living  representatives, 
make  certain  that  the  principles  for  which 
they  perished  shall  not  be  forgotten  or 
abandoned  in  a  world — even  now  more  con- 
cerned with  profiteering  than  reasonable 
profits,  power  rather  than  service,  and  per- 
sonal gain  rather  than  high  principles. 

Examination  of  ell-too-recent  history  re- 
veals tiiat  the  once  great  and  proud  democra- 
cies of  Europe  were  weakened  by  bickering 
between  labor,  management,  and  govern- 
ment. Labor  demanded  Its  "rights"  without 
regard  to  the  equal  rights  of  others,  or  the 
duties,  and  obligations  which  are  always  the 
correlatives  of  "rights"  To  much  of  man- 
agement and  industry  demanded  fantastic 
profits  Instead  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  re- 


turn; and  government  listened  and  yielded 
to  pressure  instead  of  patriotism:  and  all 
three — labor,  management,  and  govern- 
ment— found  destruction.  Let's  not  forget 
that  lesson. 

Today,  unless  this  Nation  Is  led  into  new 
paths,  we.  too.  face  destruction  and  loss  of 
the  great  freedoms  and  opportunities  for 
which  generations  of  Americans  have  fought 
and  died.  Full  production  can  be  achieved 
only  by  complete  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
both  management  and  labor.  This  kind  of 
Joint  action  made  possible  the  winning  of 
the  war,  and  is  the  only  way  we  can  win  the 
peace.  A  Nation  which  has  produced  an 
overr;helmlng  How  of  the  essential  imple- 
ments of  war  can  also.  If  it  but  will,  produce 
today's  urgently  needed  food,  clothing,  and 
housing. 

Only  self-interest  and  greed  delay  us: 
these  must  be  overcome  or  we.  too,  shall 
perish.  We  Amvets.  consisting  as  we  do  of 
both  management  and  labor,  let  us  tell  hon- 
est labor— and  they  are  In  a  majority — that 
they  are  entitled  to  and  should  receive  fair 
and  honest  wages  for  an  honest  day's  work; 
that  they  should  have  e^ery  opportunity  to 
improve  their  lot  in  life,  consistent  with 
their  own  ability  to  produce.  No  thinking 
American  wants  to.  or  will,  deny  labor  the 
right  to  fair  and  honest  collective  bargaining. 

Let's  also  tell  management  and  Industry 
they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  profit — but  not  to 
profiteer — that  they,  too.  should  have  every 
opportunity  to  enjoy  equality  and  fairness 
at  the  collective-bargaining  table. 

Let's  be  blunt  and  equally  frank  with  both 
labor  and  management  on  some  other  mat- 
ters. Lets  tell  them  they  both  have  grievous 
faults  which  are  hurting  our  Nation  in  criti- 
cal times.  Labor  has  for  too  long  tolerated 
the  abuses  of  racketeering  leadership  and  In 
too  many  instances  permitted  the  unques- 
tioned control  of  many  by  a  few  who  have 
a  propensity  for  calling  strikes  and  work 
stoppages  for  their  personal  profit,  and  not 
the  welfare  of  labor. 

For  too  many  years,  many  trades  have  t>een 
guilty  of  "feather-bedding"  and  so  restricting 
apprenticeships  and  membership  In  their 
ranks  that  our  entire  economy  suffers,  and 
costs  of  their  services  are  now  prohibitive. 
All  too  frequently,  management,  too,  has 
been  equally  guilty  of  such  practices  and 
encouraged  them  In  others  for  their  own 
profit. 

Labor  racketeers  rob  both  labor  and  man- 
agement of  an  opportunity- to  bargain  hon- 
estly. Management  racketeers  pay  for  power, 
instead  of  production,  and  thereby  rob  both 
labor  and  other  Industrial  lists  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  desperately  needed  con- 
sumer goods  at  reasonable  prices.  New  in- 
dustries and  returning  veterans  cannot  get 
supplies  and  raw  materials  because  producers 
are  threatened.  New  workers  cannot  learn 
badly  needed  trades  because  labor  racketeers 
want  and  have  maintained  a  monopoly  con- 
trol over  the  available  sources  of  labor  sup- 
ply, and  are  protected  by  law  in  so  doing. 

Let's  demand  that  both  Industry  and  labor 
stop  smear  tactics,  threats,  force,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  private  rights — these  practices  have 
too  recent  and  too  strong  a  foreign  smell. 

Too  many,  who  so  violently  waved  their 
flags  and  cheered  Johnny  and  Mary  while 
they  were  in  uniform  and  "carrying  the 
mall,"  have  placed  their  flags  and  patriotism 
in  moth  balls,  while  the  same  Johnny  and 
Mary  now  search  futilely  for  a  house  In  which 
to  live,  for  wearable  clothes  at  a  price  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  They  don't  understand 
why  they  must  now  pay  $10  for  a  pastel- 
colored  sportshlrt.  when  an  ordinary  white 
one  at  $2  or  $3  is  what  they  need — or  why 
the  only  houses  they  can  build  or  buy 
are  "Jerry-built" — and  cost  twice  their  real 
value — or  why  they  must  shell  out  several 
large  bills,  in  addition  to  the  rent,  for  the 
privilege  of  having  a  roof  over  their  heads — 
or.  buy  a  houseful  cf  junk  furniture  as  the 
only  means  of  securing  living  space  of  any 
kind. 


They  know.  too.  that  a  slap  on  the  back, 
and  a  doubtful  "Glad  to  see  you  home" 
doesn't  take  the  place  of  a  decent  job  at" 
reasonable  wages,  or  provide  a  place  In  which 
to  live  while  traveling  the  road  back  to  self-'- 
confidence  and  courage  to  face  what  has  now 
become  an  almost  strange,  new  world,  and 
way  of  life. 

What  shall  we  tell  the  returned  veteran 
about  the  "why"  of  all  this?  Let's  tell  hlra  • 
that  in  too  many  high  places,  personal  loyalty 
to  old  friends  has  dimmed  the  duty  of  a 
greater  loyalty  to  all  the  American  people — 
the  men  and  women  who  elect  officials  to 
public  office.  Let's  tell  him  that  public  ofBce 
must  be  a  public  stewardship  and  trust,  ad- 
ministered as  such  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  and  not  for  the  few. 

L?t'B  tell  him  that  too  many  legislators 
pay  more  attention  to  the  ballot  box  than 
to  tholr  conscience — pay  more  attention  to 
"prcfsure"  than  to  patriotism. 

Let's  tell  him  that  too  many  highly  organ- 
ized minorities  make  noise  like  an  honest 
mr.jonty.  and  exert  pressures  and  influence* 
on  their  own  behalf  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  size  or  IraporUnce  in  the  American 
scene,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  welfare. 

Let's  tell  him  further  that  too  many  In- 
dustrie.'*, already  fat  on  the  greatest  profits  In 
their  history,  despite  staggering  excess-profits 
taxes,  refuse  to  produce  or  release  already 
manufactured  consumer  goods  now  needed 
so  desperately,  because  of  the  bright  pros- 
pects of  still  greater  profits. 

Tes.  let's  tell  him  all  these  things,  and  let's 
also  suggest  the  only  possible  answers:  That 
honesty  and  integrity  must  be  given  and 
demanded  in  our  individual  lives,  as  well  as 
in  our  dealings  with  one  another  and  be- 
tween nations. 

That  essential  price  controls,  honestly  and 
intelligently  administered,  are  necessary 
until  such  time  as  our  economy  becomes 
stabilized  and  production  and  demand  are 
reasonably  equalized. 

That  we  must  demand  of  Congress,  and 
our  other  elected  officials,  an  administration 
based  on  the  best  interests  of  the  common 
welfare — not  the  special  interest  of  any 
group — be  it  political,  economic,  or  social. 

Let  us  admit  that  two  a»d  two  still  make 
four.  That  there's  no  substitute  for  com- 
mon sense,  basic  truth,  and  honesty,  and  this 
despite  already  too  many  years  of  indoctrina- 
tion in  a  school  of  thinking  which  taught 
the  philosophy  that  an  individual  or  a  nation 
can  spend  its  way  to  prosperity,  or  that  real 
money  grows  on  printing  presses,  or  that 
ever-increasing  governmental  services  can  be 
paid  for  by  consistent  deficit  Epending. 

Let  us  see  that  only  real  wages  raise  our 
standard  of  living,  not  inflation  wages  which, 
of  necessity,  are  always  behind  an  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  living  in  the  upward  in- 
flationary spiral.  Cheap  money  must  be  re- 
placed by  sound  Government  financing,  and 
drained  oS  an  already  inflated  economic 
structure. 

Let  us,  the  veterans  of  this  war  see,  recog- 
nize, and  act  upon  these  problems  and  their 
answers,  and  provide  the  needed  material 
and  spiritual  leadership  to  help  make  this. 
our  country,  the  kind  of  a  country  for  which 
we  believed  we  were  fighting,  and  the  on* 
it  must  be  to  achieve  true  greatness  In  thcat 
and  the  darker  days  which  may  lie  ahead. 

Let  us  heed  the  words  of  a  wise  American 
whose  leadership  and  wisdom  have  been  un- 
challenged for  half  a  century.  Let  us  exam- 
ine the  recent  congressional  testimony  of 
Bernard  Baruch.  who  said,  on  March  25: 

"Increase  production. 

"Stop  increasing  the  money  supply. 

"Stop  decreasing  taxes  until  the  Budget  is 
balanced. 

"Stop  bunking  the  public  by  saying  wage 
Increases  can  be  granted  without  increase  in 
price  levels. 

"Do  not  fear  to  Increase  prices  or  wages 
where  necessary  to  get  and  stimulate  pro- 
duction. 
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"Continue  price  controls,  subject  to  Indi- 
cated modifications,  for  a  year.  Allow  profit 
but  no  profiteering. 

"Avoid  favoritism  to  any  particular  group. 

•Take  care"  of  those  between  the  mlll- 
■tones— the  clerks.  Government  employees, 
pensioners,  et  al. 

•Make  surpluses  of  goods  In  military  bands 
available  to  compensate  for  shortages. 

•Stimulate  founding  and  financing  small 
business. 

"Take  stock  before  blindly  lending— make 
Inventories  of  our  goods,  our  cash,  our  credit 
before  we  increase  tbe  pressure  on  these. 

"Cut  gcvemment  costs.  Including  Federal. 
State,  county,  .and  city.  In  time  of  deflation 
we  should  spend;  in  time  of  inflation  we 
should  save.    , 

"E.minate  all  strikes  and  lock-outs  for  a 
year,  but  arrange  that  hardships  are  guarded 
against. 

"Set  up  a  high  court  of  commerce — a  sort 
of  supreme_economic  council — which  can  de- 
cide questions  iqivolved  in  the  above  points 
and  related  subjects. 

"Avoid  an  economic  dictatorship.  We  are 
still  a  free  society,  based  on  the  enterprise 
system  Le*  us  abolish  neither  without  the 
consent  of  the  people. 

"And.  above  all,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  humanities  come  before  dollars.  Our 
first  duty  rims  to  man  before  business. 

"There  Is  a  new  feeling  that  comes  because 
the  war  is  over.  The  race  of  selfishness  Is 
on— each  segment  of  society  and  each  In- 
dividual seeking  an  advantage  over  others. 
Th«  shooting  war  may  be  over  but  Its  after- 
math—military, economic  and  spiritual— is 
ttlll  here.  Before  the  peace  terms  are  set 
we  are  adopting  a  "scuttle-and-run"  policy 
on  all  fronu.  eager  to  get  home  and  back  to 
normal. 

"On  September  10.  1041,  I  said,  'Eicept  for 
human  slaughter  and  maiming  and  all  that 
gbes  with  them.  Inflation  U  the  most  de- 
structive of  the  consequences  of  war.'  That 
can  be  said  again  today.  Let  us  stop  trying 
to  do  a  thing  but  not  do  It.  both  at  the  same 
time.  We  either  must  sufler  what  inflation 
brtn<;B  or  prevent  It. 

"Price  control  by  Itself  will  not  be  effective. 
It  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  sharply  de- 
fined tax  program:  the  siphoning  off  of  ex- 
cess savings  and  earnings  by  selling  Oovern- 
ment  lK)nds  to  individuals  Instead  of  banks; 
by  controlling  all  loans:  by  not  favoring 
any  one  segment  of  society  over  another:  by 
priority.  licensing  and  allocation  to  the 
greatest  needs  and,  above  all.  by  increasing 
production 

"We  are  being  beguiled  with  more  money, 
with  less  purchasing  power.  The  gold  dust 
«  thrown  In  all  our  eyes  by  political  abracabra 
only  confuses,  with  gain  to  no  one  except 
temporary  power  to  the  economic  magicians. 
We  must  mix  brains  with  our  brawn  If  we 
would  keep  our  world  leadership.  The  whole 
world  is  watching  tu,  amazed  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  giant  who  cannot  pull  himself  to- 
gether— even  to  take  care  of  his  own  needs." 

Let  us,  the  Amvets,  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  these  truths  and  our  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples. Let  us  pray  to  the  Almighty  God  for 
the  wisdom,  courage,  integrity  and  vision 
to  serve  our  comrades,  living  and  dead,  and 
.  our  country,  in  these  trying  days  of  a  peace 
not  jret  won. 


"Caveat  Emptor"  Essential,  Too 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON" 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1946 

Mr.    HORAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  bring- 


ing to  your  attention  a  colimin  from  the 
Washington  Post  by  Malvina  Lindsay. 

I  believe  in  continuous  employment, 
full  production,  and  the  most  free  sort 
of  movement  of  goods  from  production 
to  consumption.  Ordinarily  I  do  not 
favor  "buyers'  strikes."  However,  at 
this  time  our  national  economy  is  going 
through  a  period  of  precarious  adjust- 
ment. No  one  should  waste  their  money 
buying  unnecessary  or  inferior  goods. 

In  this  light.  Miss  Lindsay's  column  is 
most  interesting: 

The  Genti  ep.  Sex 
(By  Malvina  Lindsay) 

BUYERS'    STRIKE 

Reports  from  the  feminine  underground 
Indicate  that  another  strike  may  be  in  the 
making.  A  gradually  Increasing  number  of 
women  are  going  on  strike  against  buying 
any  more  fantastically  styled.  Impractical 
shoes,  shoddy  cotton  and  rayon  dresses,  elab- 
orately embroidered  pillow  slips  with  coarse 
machine  stitching.  $39.50  hats  and  CIO  to  $12 
a  yard  fancy  fabrics. 

As  yet  the  strikers  number  only  a  few  dis- 
criminating consumers.  But  responsible 
manufacturers  have  the  good  sense  to  be 
worried  about  them,  even  though  the  masses 
of  shoppers  are  still  mobbing  the  stores  for 
whatever  they  can  lay  hands  on.  Repeatedly 
in  trade  papers  are  warnings  of  "growing 
consumer  resistance"  to  inferior  or  too  highly 
priced  goods. 

Recently.  Edward  N.  Allen,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gopds  Asso- 
ciation, told  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  that  consumers  were  aware  of 
the  deterioration  In  quality  of  the  goods  of- 
fered them.  He  said  both  trade  and  Indus- 
try  feared  some  public  reaction  similar  to 
the  1920  buyers'  Mtrike,  overall  parades,  and 
other  protests  against  the  high  cost  of  living 
that  preceued  the  price  drop  and  depression 
after  the  first  World  War. 

A  ftboppers'  rebellion.  In  talk  at  leaaC. 
against  overpriced,  shoddy  goods  is  on  In  bus 
and  streetcar.  There  are  spoken  determina- 
tions to  nave  old  shoes  resoled  or  to  go  bare- 
foot until  better-made  footwear  and  less 
preposterous  styles  are  put  on  the  market. 
There  are  vows  to  drag  out  old  clothes  or  go 
In  rugs  until  better  gocd4  than  "a  fine  grade 
of  cornshucks"  ore  offered  in  dresses. 

This  deterioration  In  quality  of  goods, 
which  caused  Mr.  Allen  to  declare,  "never 
have  I  seen  pec  pie  spend  so  much  money  and 
get  ro  little  for  It,"  in  blamed  largely  on  the 
OPA  by  manufacturers.  They  say  that  rc- 
ctrlctlcns,  allocations,  and  rigid  celling  prices 
have  put  them  In  a  strait-Jacket,  also  encc.ur- 
aged  fly-by-nlght  competitors,  unrestrained 
by  basic  standards,  to  come  Into  the  market 
and  make  Inferior  gccds. 

OPA  says  that  manufacturers  generally 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  sellers"  market  to 
produce  poorer  quality  goods  In  order  to  swell 
their  prcflts.  Also,  it  charges  many  manu- 
facturers have  used  tiicks  of  ornamentation 
to  conc3al  pcor  material,  and  have  changed 
designs,  added  buttons,  bows,  sequins,  etc.. 
in  order  to  get  higher  ceiling  prices.  And, 
says  OPA,  the  abolishment  of  grade  labeling 
by  Congress  in  1944  has  made  It  difficult  for 
consumers  to  check  on  quality.  It  points  out 
that  clothes  production  standards  were  main- 
taintd  by  the  WPB  for  clothes  of  servicemen 
and  women  but  not  for  civilians. 

But  comparatively  few  consumers  have 
worried  about  this.  Last  year  civilian  goods 
produced  were  69  percent  higher  than  In 
1939.  Yet  public  wants  were  not  supplied. 
People  had  money  to  spend  and  were  des- 
perate for  goods.  They  took  anything.  To- 
day they  are  not  buying  quite  so  blindly, 
though  retailers  expect  sales  to  Increase  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Men  with  their  last  shirts  on  their  backs 
and  veterans  without  suits  will  continue  to 


take  what  they  can  get.  Women  down  to 
their  uppers  will  continue  to  buy  sling- 
backs  on  stilts  in  which  to  toddle  about  their 
daUy  tasks.  In  fact,  they  have  no  c  jice  for 
most  shoes  have  graduated  into  the  'dress  " 
type,  which  carries  a  higher  celling  price 
than  the  simple  conservative  model  of  yes- 
teryear. Children  who  outgrow  clothing 
rapidly  will  have  to  be  dressed  In  what  is 
available — especially  If  the  CPA  yields  (as  It 
is  rumored  to  be  on  the  verge  of  doing)  to 
pressure  to  have  the  program  for  low-priced 
chUdren"8  and  work  clothing  abandoned. 
Wlso,  easily  panicked  women  are  going  to  buy 
more  than  they  need — even  though  these  In 
desperate  need  go  without — to  b3  on  .  the 
"safe  side  "  should  inflation  Increase.  | 

But  many  intelligent  and  conscientie^is 
buyers  have  begun  to  draw  in  their  horn|s. 
Hence,  hosiery  makers  are  beginning  to  woili- 
der  whether  women  will  pay  $2.50  and  $2.t6 
for  silk  stockings  now  that  raw  silk  from  Jii- 
pan  Is  becoming  available.  Merchants,  look- 
ing at  their  left-over  $12.50-a-yard  silks,  are 
aslclng  manufacturers  for  a  silk  fabric  that 
will  sell  for  around  $3  a  yard. 

Barring  other  upsets,  such  as  a  prolonged 
holding  up  of  production  through  strik<'s, 
or  a  new  sharp  inflationary  trend  with  at- 
tendant grabbing  for  goods,  some  results 
should  be  felt  from  the  reaction  against  being 
hoodwinked  that  careful  buyers  arc  showlr.g. 
For  manufacturers  and  merchants  realize 
that  in  the  long  run  such  customers  sre 
their  best  friends. 


Consumer  and  the  Republican  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Spcake* ,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude an  interesting  letter  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  17. 

We  are  passing  through  a  terrific  pe- 
riod of  economic  adjustment  in  this 
country — one  which  calls  for  the  fullest 
sort  of  broad  consideration  for  every 
issue. 

Certainly  there  is  a  great  need  for  a 
constructive  and  intelligent  minority 
approach  to  those  problems.  In  this 
light  I  do  feel  t|iat  Mr.  Javit's  letter  is 
interesting  and  worthy  of  study: 

consumer  and  republican  party — SOUND 
LE.'.Ci:R-.niP  AND  INDIVIDUAL  SELF-REUANCX 
BA£IS  FOB  POLITICAL  RELATIONSHIP 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

It  used  to  be  fiashlonable  to  picture  the 
consumer  clad  only  in  a  barrel,  thin  and  worn 
and  with  a  harassed  expression — a  companion 
piece  to  the  political  picture  of  the  taxpayer. 
Viewing  the  figures  alone,  this  Is  no  longer 
true.  The  consumer  Is  richer  after  World  ' 
War  II  and.  what  Is  more,  he  may  scatter 
his  money  about  like  a  drunken  sailor. 

It  is  a  political  task  of  the  first  magnitude 
to  take  the  country  through  the  dangers  of 
Inflation  while  conserving  that  demand 
which  alone  can  bring  about  maximum  em- 
ployment and  full  production.  The  con- 
sumer must  stoutly  maintain  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion on  prices  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  gov- 
ernmental direction  of  our  economy — under 
the  guise  of  immediately  holding  the  price 
line — which  is  likely  to  perpetuate  Itself  In 
this  and  other  directions.  The  fundamental 
philosophy  on  the  private  enterprise  system 
of  the  Republican  side  must  give  the  con- 
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sumer  that  support  and  those  principles 
which  he  will  urgently  require  to  attain  the 
needed  discipline  and  understanding. 

Recent  figures  Indicate  that  the  nonbank- 
Ing  public  holds  cash  and  Government  bonds 
totaling  $225,000,000,000.  or.  roughly.  $1,750 
per  capita — of  which  cash  alone  averages 
51.000  pe.  capita.  This  represents  about 
twice  the  amount  of  cash  held  by  the  public 
in  1929.  Event  incomplete  estimates  fix  the 
backlog  of  cohsumer  demand  at  fifty  billions. 
Aggregate  dlr-pcsabie  civilian  Income  in  the 
year  1947  is  estimated  at  147  billions,  or 
well  over  $1,000  per  capita  To  meet  this 
flood  of  spendable  money  we  expect  to  have 
production  in  1947  of.  say,  175  billions,  or 
more  than  $1,200  per  capita — 40  to  50  per- 
cent above  what  we  ever  had  before  The 
explosive  Inflationary  character  of  our  enor- 
mous liquid  assets  is  apparent,  for  inflation 
comes  when  there  is  a  demand  fed  by  far 
more  money  than  goods  and  when  prices  are 
bid  up  on  a  scarcity  basis.  The  capacity 
to  produce  is  much  below  the  level  of  cur- 
rent demand  in  many  lines.  ' 

Our  enormous  liquid  assets  are  explosive 
Inflationary  material,  but  the  fuze  to  set  it 
off  is  the  consumer.  If  he  goes  on  a  buying 
orgy  we  are  In  for  grave  trouble,  but  If  he 
keeps  his  shirt  on  and  uses  his  liquid  assets 
for  prudent  long-term  Investment  and  as  a 
buffer  against  depression  we  are  in  for  a 'long 
period  of  good  times. 

Consumers— Individual  buyers  and  ti«er«  of 
things— Include  all  of  us  who  work  and  many 
who  do  not.  Those  who  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed outside  of  Oovcrnmcnt  generally  can 
adjust  wages  to  prices  more  quickly.  This 
Is  especially  true  for  organized  labor.  Mil- 
lions of  workers  are  unorganized,  and  for  all 
workers  wages  have  a  tendency  to  lag  behind 
rather  than  to  precede  price  rises  Oovern- 
ment  workers,  of  whom  there  are  around  six 
million,  lag  even  further  behind  In  adjusting 
wages  to  prices.  But  price  rises  hit  most 
severely  those  whose  Incomes  are  fixed— the 
millions  of  pensioners,  annuitants  from  In- 
surance, savings  and  social  security  funds, 
retired  people  who  have  earned  what  they 
thought  was  a  competence,  and  now  several 
million  veterans  and  veterans*  families  col- 
lecting death  or  disability  benefits  or  re- 
ceiving unemplovmcnt  or  education  assist- 
ance under  the  OI  bill  nf  rights 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Individual  con- 
sumer Is  a  fuller  life.  Before  World  War  11 
85  percent  of  the  people  lived  In  families 
with  annual  Incomes  under  $2,000  a  year,  a 
sum  considered  at  that  time  to  be  required 
for  decent  housing,  food,  clothing,  recrea- 
tion, education,  and  contingencies  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four,  according  to  American  standards. 
The  consumer  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
enhanced  productivity  engendered  by  World 
War  II— estimated  at  40  to  80  pr>rcent— will 
materially  raise  the  standard  of  living  and 
brlntr  manv  more  millions  of  our  aggre«r:»te 
36.000,000  families  Into  the  group  enjoy- 
ing such  a  decent  standard  of  living.  The 
consumers*  Interest  Is  therefore.  In  more  pro- 
duction and  Its  wider  distribution.  Henry 
Ford  2d  has  put  It  well  In  one  of  his  recent 
expressions  of  industrial  faith  when  he  said: 
"The  Job  of  American  Industry,  manag'"- 
ment.  and  labor  is  to  make  at  lower  and  lower 
cost  more  and  better  products  to  sell  for 
lower  and  lower  prices. '* 

The  United  States  private  enterprise  e;on- 
omy  has  been  the  most  fruitful  the  world  has 
ev?r  seen — as  is  apparent,  for  Instance,  from 
our  ownership  of  approximately  64  percent 
of  all  the  world"s  telephones  and  approxi- 
mately 68  percent  of  all  the  world"s  automo- 
biles. Americans  have  always  believed  that 
this  enormous  productivity  and  Its  wide  dis- 
tribution have  been  attained  through  the 
keen  competition  and  through  mass  distribu- 
tion Induced  by  high  wages,  low  prices,  and 
vigorous  selling  and  advertising.  But  the 
free  market  alone  does  not  give  us  this  assur- 
ance, for  an  economic  power  grows,  monopo- 
listic and  restrictive  practices  creep  in  which 
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tend  to  reverse  the  whole  process  and  to 
make  goods  scarce  and  high.  Or  we  find  that 
wars  or  other  dislocations  make  goods  scarce 
while  boosting  the  demand  for  them  enor- 
mously—our present  situation. 

At  this  point  the  consumer  meets  politics. 
The  Government  steps  in  to  prevent  monop- 
oly or  restraint  of  trade.  It  steps  in  to  pro- 
tect small  business  from  being  squeezed  out 
of  existence.  It  steps  in  to  preserve  truth 
and  honesty  in  business.  Finally — and  espe- 
cially important  at  this  time — it  steps  In  to 
keep  prices  from  pomg  out  of  reason  and 
through  infiatlon.  or  boom  and  bust,  destroy- 
ing the  whole  economy. 

The  consumer,  therefore,  has  a  vital  po- 
litical interest.  He  must  see  that  on  the  one 
hand  private  enterprise  gets  full  play  to  pro- 
duce the  most  for  the  least,  but  on  the  other 
hand  that  this  process  is  not  reversed  and 
the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  country 
Is  not  destroyed  by  its  excesses. 

Long-term  technological  improvement,  in- 
creased efficiency  of  management  and  labor, 
and  expansion  of  facilities  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  raise  the  standard  of  living,  re- 
quire a  feeling  of  security  in  the  rules,  the 
system,  and  the  rewards  of  our  private  enter- 
prise economy.  It  Is  that  basic  confidence  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  system  which  can- 
not be  argued  away,  which  finds  Its  home 
preponderantly  on  the  Republican  side. 

The  current  controversy  regarding  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  OPA  is  a  case  in  point.  Re- 
gardless of  what  might  have  happened  if 
other  types  of  price  control  had  been  resorted 
to  during  the  war.  direct  controls  were  put 
Into  effect  as  eatly  as  1B41.  The  pressures  of 
our  whole  economy  having  been  confined 
within  them,  we  cannot  suddenly  take  off  the 
Ud  without  blowing  up  the  house. 

The  RcpublicHU  side  must  favor  an  exten- 
sion of  the  OPA  price  and  rent  controls  - 
until  supply  can  mure  nearly  meet  demand. 
But  the  R'publican  side  miul  remain  irtte 
to  iU  baalc  philosophy  In  the  Imposition  of 
such  governmental  price  controls.  This  phil- 
osophy requires  the  lifting  of  luch  controls 
on  an  Item-by-ltem  basis  as  soon  as  produc- 
tion is  reasonably  adequate  for  current  de- 
mand, the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
life  of  private  bu^ness  is  profitable  opera- 
tion, and  the  refusal  to  use  subsidies  to  mask 
price  increases  rather  than  as  a  bounty  to 
encourage  production,  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed. 

The  consumer  requires  a  Arm  political 
philosophy  on  which  to  premise  that  self- 
dlsclpUne  so  urgently  necessary  to  the  coun- 
try"s  welfare  at  this  time.  He  mtut  place  his 
main  reliance  upon  himself,  and  not  on  an 
all-potent  and  paternalistic  government. 
The  consumer"*  political  philosophy  should 
charge  him  with  the  discretion  to  keep  his 
own  control  on  prices  by  refraining  from 
buying  what  Is  unreosonable  In  price.  The 
consumer  owes  a  national  duty  to  conserve 
hU  present  liquid  resources  primarily  for  a 
rainy  day. 

But  the  consumer"8  political  philosophy 
should  give  him  enough  faith  in  his  country 
and  in  his  fellow  citizens  to  invest  in  the 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  Industry  and 
trade,  both  In  the  United  States  and  In  other 
countries.  He  should  help  government  In 
good  times  by  refraining  from  pressures  for 
extensive  government  spending,  thus  doing 
his  part  to  help  in  bringing  about  a  bal- 
anced Budget:  he  should  hold  for  investment 
his  long-term  Government  bonds  and  be 
wUllng  to  pay  substantial  taxes  when  he 
can  afford  them.  The  consumer,  beyond  all. 
must  beware  of  the  insidicus  spirit  which 
still  lives  in  the  world,  though  we  have  Just 
-crushed  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  bodies  which 
it  animated;  that  totalitarian  spirit  which, 
as  Governor  Dewey  said  in  his  recent  report 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
offers  "a  security  no  better  than  that  of  a 
State  prison  in  exchange  for  the  ricks  of 
life  in  a  free  society." 

J.,K.  JAvrrs. 
New  York,  May  15,  1946. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLU  C.  McMILLEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the^  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  News-Gazette 
of  Champaign.  111.: 

THE  QUESTION 

Many  thoughtful  Individuals  ponder  the 
question  whether  capitalism  can  survive  in  a 
rapidly  expanding  socialistic  world.  Social- 
ism now  has  overrun  Europe,  at  one  time  the 
most  influential  of  all  continents  by  far.  and 
Is  threatening  to  spread.  Will  It  overrun  the 
Western  Hemisphere? 

On  the  basis  of  current  events,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  Capite.llsm  will  sur- 
vive. The  capitalist  world  centering  in  the 
United  States  is  now  feeding  the  Socialist 
countries  and  will  be  expected  to  continue 
to  supply  them  ii\deflnltely.  Most  Socialist 
governments  would  collapse  In  a  short  time, 
to  be  supplanted  by  other  economic  and 
political  systems,  were  capitalist  aid  with- 
drawn 

It  Isn't  hard  to  conjure  a  picture  of  what 
would  happen  were  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  drop  the  Immigration  bars.  The 
Inhabitants  of  the  Soclalut  countries  would 
come  flcKklng  over  here  to  live.  They  know 
that  capitalist  North  Amcnea  offers  them  in- 
comparably more  in  standard  living  and  in 
Individual  freedom  than  dots  •oelallam, 

Any  Am'^rican  dlsaatufled  with  the  capital- 
ist furm  offers  an  amazing  study  in  psycho]- 
cgy.  The  system  under  which  he  is  living  Is 
the  best  by  test  It  has  shown  the  optimism 
In  economic  benefits  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  citizen  privileged  to  live  under 
it  is  envied  by  peoples  of  all  natlonit. 

The  question  is  not.  Can  capitalism  sunrlve; 
It    Is,    Why    shouldn't    capitalism    survive? 


Sub  tidies,  Subterfufe,  and  Subversion 
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or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R 

Monday.  May  20,  1946 

Mr  BYRNES  of  WisconBtn.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  is  the  pre.sent  administra- 
tion going  to  deal  honestly  with  the 
American  people?  When  is  the  present 
administration  going  to  stop  operating 
behind  smoke  screens?  When  is  the 
adminl.st  ration  going  to  stop  putting  ofl 
until  tomorrow  what  should  be  done  to- 
day? 

Many  frauds  have  been  perpetrated 
upon  the  American  people  by  the  present 
administration,  but  the  worst  fraud  has 
been  the  use  of  deficit  spending  to  pay 
today's  bills.  The  fanciest  scheme  that 
the  administration  has  yet  devised  to  fool 
the  people  is  the  subsidy  program.  The 
evil  inherent  In  this  scheme  Is  its  sim- 
plicity. The  Government  pays  part  of 
the  consumer's  bill.  The  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  added  to  the  national  debt. 
This  debt  with  interest  must  be  paid  by 
present  and  f utuie  taxation.   There  is  no 
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such   thing.    Mr.   Speaker,    as    a    "free 
lunch."    Someone  must  pay  the  bill. 

All  during  the  war  this  Nation  was 
well  able  to  pay  its  food  bill,  but  the 
administration  insisted  upon  paying  part 
of  the  bill  and  borrowing  billions  that  the 
future  taxpayers  of  this  country  will  have 
to  pay  back.  I  hope  that  the  veterans 
who  were  away  fighting  the  war  and  who 
'will  be  the  principal  taxpayers  of  the  next 
30  to  40  years  rtalize  that  what  the  Ad- 
ministration has  done  by  its  subsidy  pro- 
gram is  to  saddle  them  witlr  the  bill  for 
many  of  the  things  that  were  consimied 
by  these  who  stayed  at  home. 

There  has  never  been  and  never  will 
be  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  the  payment 
of  subsidies  of  any  kind.  I  have  always 
oppo.<rd  this  dishonest  practice.  I  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
April  24  issue  of  the  National  Hardwood 
News,  relating  to  this  matter  of  sub- 
sidles.  It  expresses  most  forcefully  my 
-thinking  on  this  subject: 

Subsist,  SuBTERrccE,  and  Subvtrsion 

The  war  after  the  war  is  developing  into  a 
verbal  slug  fest.  as  the  people  clamor  for  a 
restoration  of  their  prewar  freedoms  and 
the  wartime  bureaus  fight  to  hold  their 
places  on  the  Federal  pay  rolls.  The  radio 
provides  the  stage  for  dramatics  as  the 
bureaus  on  the  firing  line  strive  to  deceive 
gullible  people  Into  a  belief  that  the  coun- 
try would  fast  go  to  the  dogs  without  their 
watchful  care.  They  point  to  their  record 
during  the  war  as  evidence  of  their  ability 
to  run  the  country  perpetually.  They 
Iwrned  a  great  deal  during  the  war  which 
they  are  now  putting  to  effective  use.  They 
becaooe  expert  in  propaganda  and  in  ways 
to  Influence  the  public  through  advanced 
methods  of  communication.  They  were 
thoroughly  trained  ir.  the  Washington  school 
of  deception. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  this 
postwar  campaign  to  capture  America  was 
a  recent  broadcast  over  Washington  Station 
WTOP  in  which  the  principal  actors  were 
Mes-srs.  Bowles.  Porter.  Small,  Anderson,  and 
Wirtz,  who  conducted  a  round-table  panel 
discussion  on  the  virtues  of  price  control. 
As  an  exhibition  of  mutual  admiration,  it 
was  a  gem,  as  reported  in  the  Chicago  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  Honey  dripped  from  their 
lips  as  tliey  discoursed  on  the  effectiveness 
of  subsidies  as  the  solution  of  the  price- 
control  problems.  Nothing  but  sweetness 
and  light  could  ficw  from  such  winning  per- 
sonalities. The  dear  housewife  was  told  that 
prices  have  not  gone  up  nt  all  because  those 
public  protectors  are  using  subsidies  to  hold 
them  In  line.  If  the  housewife  is  spending 
more  money  for  food  these  days,  it  Is  simply 
because  she  is  buying  more  and  not  because 
ahe  pays  higher  prices  for  what  she  gets. 

These  five  saviors  of  the  American  home 
agreed  thoroughly  among  themselves  that 
they  are  keeping  •  the  wolf  from  the  door 
through  the  protections  offered  by  their  ac- 
tlTttles  in  controlling  prices,  wages,  profits, 
and  all  the  other  schemes  for  economic  man- 
agement. And  the  successful  operation  of 
tbcae  controls  depends  up<in  subsidies.  Keep 
these  five  stalwart  protectors  in  office  and 
they  wUl  provide  the  subsidies  which  will 
hold  prices  from  jumping  to  ruinous  levels. 

These  wartime  agencies,  established  for 
the  duration,  have  discovered  that  the  coun- 
try cannot  survive  without  them  In  peace- 
time. Forgotten  Is  the  promise  that  a  free 
economy  would  be  restored  to  the  people 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Who  said  the  war  Is 
over?  The  President  says  It  Is  not  and  Con- 
grets  does  not  seem  to  have  the  courage  to 
overrule  him.  So  the  emergency  theoretl- 
ioally  continues  and  the  agencies  which  have 


waited  on  the  sidelines  until  the  military 
finished  Its  Job  have  now  taken  over  to  reg- 
iment American  Industry  and  to  control  for 
their  own  political  ends  that  vast  produc- 
tion machinery  which  overwhelmed  our  en- 
emies with  the  might  of  America. 

These  warrlrrs  against  a  free  economy  have 
adopted  the  military  strategy  of  deception 
to  attain  their  objectives.  Subsidies  are  the 
very  essence  of  economic  deception.  They 
argue  that  the  cost  of  subsidies  Is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  free  prices.  How  do 
they  know?  The  argument  Itself  Is  decep- 
tive and  fallacious.  In  comparing  controlled 
prices  with  imaginary  free  prices,  they  over- 
look the  reality  that  reduced  quality  and  ex- 
isting black  markets  should  be  included  In 
a  weighted  average  of  so-called  cor.trolled 
prices.  They  lise  every  verbal  subterfuge  as 
a  smoke  screen  to  hide  the  fact  that  con- 
trolled prices  are  not  actual  prices.  And 
that  being  the  case,  the  subsidies  are  a  total 
waste  because  they  do  not  accomplish  the 
planned  results.  They  also  conceal  the  real 
object  of  subsidies;  namely,  to  make  neces- 
sary the  continuation  of  bureaus  to  ladle  out 
the  money,  usually  in  the  direction  where 
it  will   bring  the  most  votes. 

When  food  subsidies  were  first  adopted  to 
achieve  stabilization  it  was  said  that  only 
a  small  expenditure  of  public  funds  would 
be  required.  In  this  year  1946  these  expendi- 
tures are  now  estimated  to  run  $1,375,000,000. 
bringing  the  total  addition  to  the  national 
debt  of  $6,500,000,000  for  food  subsidies  since 
the  plan  was  initiated.  To  that  extent  the 
bills  for  the  food  consumed  in  America  are 
passed  on  to  the  children  and  grandchildren, 
who  must  pay  them  in  the  distant  future. 
Will  these. descendants  be  more  able  to  pay 
than  their  ancestors  who  are  now  consuming 
the  food?  Presumably  the  generations  to 
come  will  have  their  hands  full  to  pay  their 
own  grocery  bills  without  the  additional 
burden  of  paying  a  part  of  their  ancestors' 
living  expenses.  Is  this  subsidy  business  fair 
to  future  generations?  We  hear  much  atiout 
the  enormous  savings  and  tremendous  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  people.  .  Then 
why  should  they  pass  on  a  part  of  tlieir 
grocery  bills  to  their  descendants?  It  does 
not  make  sense. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1946. 
total  Government  subsidy  payments  for  all 
purposes  will  be  more  than  $2,500,000,000  and 
estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  exceed 
$3,000,000,000.  That  is  an  indication  of  the 
rate  subsidies  grow  pnd  these  figures  do  not 
Include  the  additional  cost  of  bureaus  which 
distribute  the  money  and  the  annual  interest 
charges  on  this  addition  to  the  national  debt. 
The  average  American  family  rises  from  the 
breakfast  table  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  they  have  paid  for  their  food.  They 
would  be  indignant  to  discover  that  the 
grocer  had  charged  a  part  of  the  cost  on  his 
cuff  to  be  presented  for  payment  by  futtire 
generations.  B'lt  that  Is  the  effect  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidies,  which  deceive  the  citizen 
into  thinking  that  someone  else  is  paying  a 
part  of  his  bills,  only  to  wake  up  later  to  the 
devastating  reality  that  he  or  his  descend- 
ants must  pay  the  balance  of  the  bill  with 
Interest. 

Now  the  Washington  tune  Is  set  to  the 
music  of  housing  for  veterans  and  a  small 
subsidy  of  $600,000,000  Is  proposed  as  an 
entering  wedge.  Congress  itself  knows  that 
this  figure  will  grow  and  grow,  once  the 
precedent  Is  established  and  deficiency  ap- 
propriations will  be  needed  to  carry  on  the 
plan.  Ex-servicemen  will  be  deluded  with 
the  belief  that  they  are  getting  a  gift  from 
taxpayers  who  are  sharing  the  cost  of  their 
homes.  Later  they  will  awaken  to  the  reali- 
sation that  they  are  the  taxpayers  who  will 
have  to  settle  the  bill. 

The  whole  scheme  of  subsidies  Is  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare,  subversive  to  a  free  econ- 
omy and  beneficial  only  to  the  politicians 
for  vote  getting  purposes  and  to  the  bureau- 
crats who  administer  the  program.     Instead 


of  subtracting  from  the  cost  of  living,  sub- 
sidies add  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  people. 
They  are  subversive  of  the  very  principles  of 
free  government  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  time  that  all  people  who 
want  to  preserve  and  continue  the  American 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise  rise  up 
and  demand  of  Congress  that  subsidies  be 
discontinued  as  a  pretended  stabilization 
Instrumentality.  " 

NEW  QtnCK-DRTING  METHOD 

Progress  was  made  diuing  the  war  In  kiln 
drying  hardwoods,  but  something  n&w  has 
been  added  to  traditional  methods  of  season- 
ing, as  reported  In  Business  Week.  April  13 
issue.  The  new  process,  announced  by  Tay- 
lor-Colquitt Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  is  known 
as  vapor  drying.  This  wood-preserving  es- 
tablisliment  has  conducted  research  for  more 
than  6  years,  resulting  In  rapid  drying  of 
green  or  partially  reasoned  wood  by  the  use 
of  inert  organic  vapor  raised  to  high  tem- 
perature, providing  a  neutral  atmosphere 
which  prevents  charring.  Railroad  crosstles 
have  been  reduced  from  80  to  30  per- 
cent moisture  content  in  12  hours.  Check- 
ing of  the  wood  Is  reduced  and  the  strength 
of  the  dried  -vood  Is  reduced  very  little  as 
compared  with  the  green  wood.  Commercial 
production  has  been  started  in  drying  poles 
and  ties  by  the  vapor  process  to  30  or  40 
percent  moisture  content  in  preparation  for 
preservative  treatment.  Pilot  plant  work  has 
been  done  in  drying  lumber  to  8  or  12  percent 
moisture  content  for  construction  purposes. 
Further  research  remains  to  be  done  in  deter- 
mining proper  time-temperature  cycles  for 
various  thicknesses  and  species  and  in  work- 
ing out  cost  comparisons,  although  Taylor- 
Colquitt  are  convinced  that  vapor  drying  will 
prove  more  economical  than  either  air  drying 
or  kUn  drying.  It  Is  said  that  the  cost  of 
plant  alteration  for  application  of  the  vapor-  ' 
drying  process  Is  reasonable.  Taylor-Col- 
quitt plans  to  license  others  to  use  the  proc- 
ess and  apparatus  patents  and  to  provide 
users  with  engineering  service  for  plant  con- 
version. Interested  members  desiring  full 
particulars  should  write  direct  to  Taylor- 
Colquitt  Co..  Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

THE   FtTRNITURE   INDUSTRY 

Statlstcs  for  February  have  been  released 
by  the  National  Association  of  Furniture 
Manufacturers.  Against  many  difficulties. 
the  furniture  Industry  is  making  strong  head- 
way. Production  in  February  was  6  percent 
above  January  and  35  percent  above  February 
1945.  The  Increase  of  2  percent  over  January 
in  orders  received  is  significant  because  Janu- 
ary was  the  month  of  the  winter  show  when 
large  bookings  are  made  and  normally  the 
volume  of  orders  received  in  February  fall  off 
sharply  compared  with  the  previous  month. 
Com.parLson  with  February  last  year  tells  the 
story  of  the  uptrend  when  the  "recorded  In- 
crease Is  36  percent.  The  furniture  people 
say  that  the  difficulty  In  finding  lumber  Is 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  Industry 
and  they  are  also  having  their  trouble  in 
securing  cover  fabrics,  but  furniture  produc- 
tion seems  to  make  steady  and  substantial 
progress  against  all  obstacles. 


Feed  for  Livestock  and  Poultry 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OP   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-       Monday.  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  returned  from 
Niagara  County,  in  New  York  State,  and 
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am  In  receipt  of  a  report  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Farm  Bureau  of  Niagara 
County,  the  livestock-commodity  com- 
mittee and  poultry-commodity  commit- 
tee, pointing  out  the  very  serious  situa- 
tion that  exists  today  in  regard  to  feed  for 
livestock  and  poultry  which  prevails  in 
that  county.  This  I  know  is  true  in  many 
other  counties  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
being  brought  directly  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Bowles  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Anderson. 
This  is  as  follows:  — 

LocKPosT,  N.  Y  ,  Hay  18.  194€. 
Congressman  Walter  G.  Andrews, 
House  of  Eepreseiitativcs. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
EE.\a  Mr.  Andrews:   Relative  to  our  con- 
vers.-.tion  of  yesterday,  below  Is  the  situation 
as  we  now  find  It  in  Niagara  County  relative 
to  feed  for  livestock  and  poultry. 

Local  mixers  of  feed  were  contacted,  and 
this  Is  the  situation:  These  dealers  supply 
better  than  60  percent  of  all  farmers  in 
Niagara  County.  Practically  no  scratch  grain 
available  from  any  dealer.  Two  of  these 
dealers  hope  to  get  by  for  the  next  30  days. 
One  dealer  very  low  on  wheat  feeds  and 
grains,  no  gluten  feed  for  dairy  mixing,  corn 
very  bad.  Barley  supply  very  low.  Will  close 
down  June  1.  Another  dealer  Is  low  on  oats, 
has  no  corn,  is  cut  of  bran  and  middlings, 
and  Is  attempting  to  prepare  some  sort  of 
mixed  feed  for  2  weeks'  time,  then  the  mill 
will  close  down.  Has  no  backlog  of  mixed 
feeds  available.  One  dealer  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county  Is  O.  K.  on  dairy  feeds 
until  June  1.  Poultry  feeds  very  low.  Will 
bs  absolutely  cut  of  wheat  and  corn  In  a 
week's  time.  One  man  with  2,500  layers  and 
5.000  young  birds  will  be  forced  to  close  down 
his  entire  operation  by  June  1.  Approxi- 
mately 9.000  bushels  of  wheat  moved  out  of 
Niagara  County  under  the  Government  bonus 
program. 

Let  us  consider  that  approximately  70 
percent  of  the  feed  that  a  cow  utilizes, 
grass,  hay,  silage,  cannot  be  used  for  human 
use.  This  cow.  If  fed  a  small  amount  of 
grain  supplement,  makes  one  of  the  finest 
foods  in  the  world.  Without  this  small 
amount  of  grain,  milk  production  will  fall  off 
to  a  very  low  level  during  the  summer  and 
this  production  cannot  be  brought  back  in 
the  fall  by  any  amount  of  grain  or  other 
t.vpes  of  feed.  We  have  our  milk  supply  now. 
short  as  It  Is.  What  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States  going  to  do  If  this  supply  Is 
shut  off?  Once  a  cow  stops  producing,  few 
farmers  will  attempt  to  keep  this  animal  In 
his  herd.  Can  the  people  of  the  United 
States  afford  to  lose  this  much  food? 

Since  the  Instigation  of  the  OPA,  feed  prices 
have  increased  approximately  70  percent. 
Meat  prices  on  poultry  had  slight  variations, 
egjs  under  present  pricing  regulations  are  1 
cent  lower  a  dozen.  Again  we  ask  the  ques- 
tion, can  the  people  of  the  United  States 
afford  to  lose  this  food  supply? 

Throughout  the  war  farmers  In  Niagara 
County  and  the  Northeast  have  produced  an 
unfailing  supply  of  food.  We  have  not 
s+ruck,  we  have  not  withheld  our  products, 
we  have  not  shirked  in  the  number  of  hours 
we  have  had  to  work.  The  time  has  come 
when  an  accounting  must  be  made.  The 
manufacturer  will  not  sell  his  goods  at  a  loss, 
production  will  stop.  Unless  some  means  is 
devised  with  feeds,  repair  parts  for  our 
equipment  and  things  to  work  with,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  going  to  go 
hungry.  Practically  every  organization  In 
the  country  has  had  a  work  stop  or  strike 
In   the  last  6  months  except   the  farmers. 


What  does  the  Congress  of  the  United  BUtes 
want  va  to  do? 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Habxt  O.  Aucin, 
Chairman,  Niagara  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Edward  Staples, 
CJiairman.     Livestock     Comtaoditg 
Committee. 

AtPHHTs  O'NEnx. 
Chairman,  Poultry  Commodity  Com- 
mittee. 

J.  S.  Putnam, 
Secretary.  Poultry  Commodity  Com- 
^       mittce. 


Old-Age  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 

Monday,  May  20, {1946 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speakef,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  jthe  Record.  I 
include  the  statement  of  Gfeorge  McLain, 
chairman  of  the  National  Pension  Com- 
mittee. Inc..  and  chairmai  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  for  Old-^ge  Pensions, 
Inc..  of  Cahfornia.  before  ihe  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  May  3.  1946: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  con- 
gressional Ways  and  Means JCommlttee,  my 
name  Is  George  H.  McLain,  1031  South  Grand 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  National  Pension  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Old-Age  Pensions 
of  California. 

The  National  Pension  Committee  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
national  activities  of  various  pension  groups 
which  have  been  working  Independently  with 
their  State  legislatures  to  effectuate  liberali- 
zation of  the  State  laws  as  they  deal  with 
old  age,  blind  assistance,  and  dependent 
children.  The  membership  of  our  groups 
are  primarily  made  up  of  recipients  and 
others  interested  in  these  categorical  aids. 

We  believe  that  the  National  Pension  Com- 
mittee holds  the  unique  position  of  having 
actual  experience  with  the  recipient  end,  as 
well  as  the  State  administration  part  of  titles 
I.  IV.  and  X,  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
therefore,  we  are  In  a  position  to  appreciate 
the  action  taken  by  Congress  over  10  years 
ago  to  make  funds  available  under  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Act  lor  the  needy  aged, 
blind,  and  dependent  children.  We  also  wish 
to  express  ourselves  as  being  pleased  by  the 
manner  In  which  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Board  has  administered  the  act. 

The  administration  of  public  assistance  by 
the  States  has  been  subject  to  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  by  the  recipients  because  of  the 
States'  unwillingness  to  administer  the  act 
according  to  what  we  believe  has  been  the 
desire  of  Congress.  This  attitude  of  the 
States  has  caused  great  misery  and  needless 
suffering  among  applicants  and  recipients  of 
aid.  Much  of  our  contention  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
technical  staff  In  their  recently  completed 
survey  of  the  social -security  subject. 

The  public  assistance  part  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  restrictive  and  Is  in  great  need 
of  clarification  by  liberal  amendments  and 
the  establishment  of  minimum  standards  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  recipients  and  • 
standard  of  minimum  payments  should  be 
set  by  Congress  before  It  will  do  the  Job  for 
which  we  believe  It  Is  Intended. 


The  average  monthly  payments  for  old- 
age  assistance  will  bear  out  my  contention. 
In  the  State  of  Kentucky  •  •  •  the  old  folks 
receive  $11.58  a  month;  In  Georgia.  11174. 
while  in  the  State  of  Washington  the  averajie 
payments  are  150.28.  and.  In  California.  M7.4a 
a  month.  A  survey  made  In  1944  of  cases  In 
California  conducted  by  the  SUte  social  wel- 
fare  board  disclosed  that  the  average  recipi- 
ent  of  old-age  assistance  in  that  State  needed 
t61.ll  a  month:  yet,  re{:ardless  of  a  well-filled 
State  treasury  and  large  surplus,  the  State 
was  unwilling  to  meet  thrse  needs  because 
there  would  not  be  i  ;icn  upon  the 

part  cf  the  Federal  G. ..int. 

Now,  If  California's  aged  needed  $61.11  to 
pet  by  In  1944.  surely  the  old  folks  In  Ken- 
tucky receiving  only  $11.58  a  month,  must 
be  in  most  deplorable  and  desperate  c,r- 
cumstances.  The  needy  blind  of  cur  Nation 
are  no  better  treated  than  the  aged,  yet  their 
needs  are  much  greater  and  their  cause  most 
worthy. 

The  national  average  payments  to  2.047.446 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance  are  only  $30  60 
a  month.  S3venty-thoiifiand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-two  needy  blind  receive  an  aver- 
age of  only  $33.36  a  month  These  low  pay- 
ments. In  view  of  the  Increased  cost  of  living 
demonstrate  the  need  of  greater  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  public  assistance  payments  of 
the  States. 

Our  great  and  wealthy  Nation,  for  security 
reasons,  has  been,  and  is  now  pouring,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  resources  to  aid  the  needy 
of  the  world.  Surely  our  own  citizens  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  their  Government  will 
not  continue  to  neglect  the  security  and  needs 
of  the  homefolks. 

The  National  Pension  Committee  believes 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  desires  to  see 
a  comprehensive  and  dignified  system  of  old- 
age,  blind,  and  dependent  children  assistance 
given  to  everyone  in  the  United  States  who 
Is  in  need,  and  that  is  why  I  wish  to  now 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  discuss  H.  R.  5116.  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Cecil  R.  King,  an  able  mem- 
ber of  your  distinguished  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  amendments  proposed  in 
this  bill  are  as  follows: 

1.  Removal  of  present  $40  ceiling  and  grad- 
uated matching  from  50  to  75  percent,  accord- 
ing to  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  State. 
ThU  means  that  the  Federal  Government 
wUl  match  any  State  to  whatever  amount  it 
may  desire  to  give  those  receiving  old-age 
and  blind  assistance,  and  the  States  whoa* 
per  capita  income  Is  low  will  receive  three 
Federal  dollars  to  the  States  one  dollar. 

The  result  of  this  amendment  will  en- 
courage uniform,  higher  granu  for  old-age 
and  blind  assistance  throughout  the  entire 
Nation.  The  absence  of  a  federally  Imposed 
celling  win  encourage  States  to  progressively 
Increase  their  payments  from  year  to  year 
until  finally  no  aged  or  blind  person  In  our 
Nation  will  be  able  to  complain  that  they 
lack  the  money  to  buy  all  of  the  necessities 
of  life. 

2.  Age  lowered  to  80  years  for  both  men 
and  women,  on  old-age  assistance.  Thou- 
sands of  persons  between  60  and  64  years  of 
age,  too  old  to  get  Jobs — yet  too  young  to 
get  present  old-age  assistance — must  become 
subjects  of  direct  relief  or  county  charily. 
This  amendment  gives  these  "oldsters"  the 
opportunity  to  apply  for  old-age  assistance, 
which  should  be  on  a  more  dignified  plane 
than  direct  relief.  Others  In  this  age  bracket 
would  be  encouraged  to  give  way  In  employ- 
ment to  younger  persons. 

3.  Permits  Income,  resources,  and  earn- 
ings up  to  an  annua]  value  of  $240.  The 
reason  this  Is  considered  on  an  »"""«'  basis 
Is  to  permit  seasonal  and  part-time  employ- 
ment In  agricultural  pursuits.  Figured  oa 
a  monthly  basis.  It  would  avwafi  $30, 
thereby  permitting  a  recipient  Wba  turn  a 
small  outside  Income  or  Tesouroes,  aueb  as 
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free  rent,  ownership  of  home,  old-age  ben- 
efits, or  veterans"  widow  pension,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  these  privileges  up  to 
this  amount,  without  having  the  entire  de- 
ductions made  from  their  grant  as  our  Ped- 
ersl  laws  require  today.  This  amendment 
wtll  also  encourage  th?  recipients  to  be  prof- 
itably engaged  in  minor  pursuits  such  as 
mowlnc;  lawns,  washing  windows,  housework, 
and  taking  care  of  children.  This  amend- 
ment will  also  tend  to  take  up  the  slack  In 
the  Sccial  Security  Act  that  deals  with  old- 
ag?  and  survivors'  benefits  where  the  month- 
ly payments  are  Insufflcient  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  beneficiary. 

4.  Provide  fcr  Federal  funds  for  hcspltal- 
t2atio;i.  medical  and  health  services  and 
choice  of  rec:gn:z;d  practitioner  retained  by 
the  recipient.  Under  the  present  law.  while 
medical  needs  are  recognized  as  essential, 
crmmunltles  have  had  to  assume  th?  entire 
burden  of  hospitalization  and  medical  ex- 
penres  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  recipient 
?»nd  community  taxpayer.  The  majority  of 
recipients  are  deprived  of  minor  health  needs 
iind?r  the  present  lack  of  Federal  partlci- 
pailcn 

5.  Resident  requirement  reduced  to  2  years 
cut  cf  the  5  years  preceding  the  date  of 
application.  The  present  law  on  both  aged 
r  nd  blind  categorical  aids  Is  5  years  out  of 
9  years  preceding  application.  A  few  States 
have  reduced  their  resident  lequlrement  to 
ouly  1  year.  Some  groups  advocate  abolish- 
ment entirely.  We  do  not  favor  reducing 
the  resident  requirement  under  2  years  until 
r.n  opporliuiity  has  been  given  to  all  of  the 
States  under  these  amendments  to  increase 
their  amount  of  grants  to  a  greater  uni- 
formity among  States.  We  say  this,  knov.- 
ing  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  migration 
upon  the  part  of  elderly  people  to  the  States 
that  have  raised  their  monthly  payments. 
We  recognize  that,  regardless  of  whether 
this  State  or  that  State  pays  more  to  the  old 
(oiks,  there's  still  "no  piece  like  home";  and 
people  who  have  lived  most  of  their  lives  In 
a  community  are  not  going  to  move  hundreds 
of  miles  to  other  States  and  live  among 
strangers  because  that  State  pays  tlO  or  915 
more  a  month  old-age  or  blind  assistance. 

6.  No  condition  of  aid  that  requires  en- 
forced contributions  for  children.  These 
who  apply  for  old-age  or  blind  assistance  will 
be  able  to  stand  upon  their  own  qualifica- 
tions; yet  there  Is  nothing  In  this  proposal 
that  will  prohibit  children  from  contributing 
to  their  parents'  support  If  they  desire  to 
do  so  on  moral  grounds.  "Support  your  rela- 
tlves'  or  "responsible  relatives"  clause  Is  now 
In  vcgue  In  many  States,  although  i\  is  not 
a  Federal  requirement.  It  Is  In  the  hy- 
pocrisy cf  the  whole  matter  that  the  elderly 
and  blind  folks  are  given  the  run-around 
because.  In  most  InsUnces,  if  the  applicant 
has  children,  this  is  used  as  an  excuse  to 
deny  them  aid — where  a  resporsible  relative's 
scale  Is  used  the  cost  of  the  collections  greatly 
exceed  the  amount  ccliectcd.  There  is  con- 
siderable resentment  upon  the  part  cf  the 
needy  aged  and  the  blind  against  this  ob- 
no-tlous  law.  as  It  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  end  hard  feelings  among 
families.  In  addition  to  causing  many  broken 
homes.  To  show  to  what  extreme  a  State 
will  consider  a  responsible  relatU-e.  the  State 
of  Connecticut  stipulates  that  liability  rests 
on  a  husband  or  wife,  father  or  mother, 
grandfcther  or  grandmother,  and  children  or 
grandchildren. 

7.  Uniffj-m  adrainlstraticn  In  all  political 
subdivisions  of  the  States,  which  means  that 
all  counties  must  administer  the  laws  the 
same  way  throughout  the  entire  State. 
There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  the  ccst 
of  living  between  counties  within  the  borders 
of  a  State  Is  great  enough  to  warrant  any- 
thing else  but  imilormlty. 

8.  Prohibit  discrimination  because  of  mar- 
riage or  sex.  Some  of  the  States  do  have 
this  discrimination.     In  these  States  where 


husband  and  wife  ^e  living  together  and  re- 
ceiving assistance,  their  monthly  pajrments 
are  less  than  that  paid  to  single  persons.  As 
the  monthly  pajTnents  throughout  the  Nation 
for  recipients  of  old-age  and  blind  assistance 
are  below  the  standard  of  actual  needs,  any 
distinction  made  between  married  and  un- 
married ^nsioners  constitutes  a  penalty 
exercised  against  marriage. 

In  some  practices  the  husband  Is  consid- 
ered the'head  of  the  family  and  the  grant  Is 
given  direct  to  him.  In  case  of  his  death,  it 
is  necessary  for  his  wife  to  make  a  new  appli- 
cation, and  after  several  months  of  b#ng 
destitute,  she  may  be  granted  aid. 

Also  In  some  States,  the  welfare  boards 
have  rt.led  that  the  needs  of  a  woman  are 
less  than  those  of  a  man.  Here  we  find  a 
discrimination  b?cause  of  sex.  Whl'.e  It  Is 
said  that  a  scientific  study  hai  been  made  by 
some  professors  of  institutions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  found  that  the  average 
woman  requires  less  food  than  the  averrge 
male,  such  a  finding  does  not  hold  water  re- 
garding payments  to  recipients  of  old-age 
and  blind  assistance  which  are  small  and 
Inadequate  and  not  based  upon  the  need  of 
the  recipient  but  entirely  upon  the  ability 
and  desire  of  the  State  to  pay.  Statistics  of 
this  sort  used  against  needy  iged  and  blind 
women  smacks  of  chisellit^  upon  the  part  of 
State  welfare  departments  and  Is  nut  in 
harmony  with  American  reasoning. 

9.  Pichibits  transfer  to  State  of  title  to 
any  property  owned  by  applicant  or  recipient 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  such  aid.  Some 
States  require  that  a  recipient  turn  over  his 
property  to  the  county  welfare  department 
before  giving  him  aid.  Other  States  permit 
recipients  to  have  real  property  up  to  an 
assessed  value  of  $3,000,  less  encumbrances. 
The  l.bjrEhzed  Federal  payments  contained 
in  this  bill  should  encourage  all  of  the  States 
to  allow  their  needy,  aged,  and  blind  to  liave 
a  little  home  of  their  own  without  having 
to  deed  It  over  to  the  county  in  order  to  get 
the  here  necessities  of  life. 

10.  Recipients  shall  not  be  deemed  paupers 
nor  shall  any  warrant  be  drawn  containing 
references  to  indigency  or  pauperism. 

Because  an  American  lo:.es  his  eyeslgh't 
and  becomes  blind  and  can  no  longer  pro- 
vide for  himself,  or  due  to  the  normal  pro- 
cesses of  life  he  becomes  aged  and  In  need, 
he  shouldn't  be  considered  a  paupsr.  Fcr 
an  American  citizen  In  this  circumstance  to 
be  considered  an  Indigent  or  a  pauper  un- 
der our  form  of  constitutional  government, 
is  contrary  to  our  American  ideals. 

11.  This  act  shall  be  effective  as  of  January 
I.  1946.  and  mandatory  January  30.  1947. 
Federel  moneys  will  be  available  under  this 
measure  for  o!d-aje  and  blind  assistance  im- 
mediately upon  Its  passage,  and  the  State  leg- 
islators are  given  a  reasonable  time  to  ad- 
Jiast  their  laws  to  conform  with  these 
amendments. 

The  National  Pension  Committee  wi  h3s  to 
mal:e  further  reccmmendalicns  for  amend- 
ments that  are  not  induced  in  H.  R.  5116, 
and  they  are: 

A.  No  aged  or  blind  person  otherwise 
eligible  shall  be  denied  assistance  because 
of  a  to.OCO  equity  in  properly. 

B.  While  we  are  opposed  to  the  imposition 
of  a  Federal  ceiling  in  the  grants  of  aid  to 
the  States,  a  floor  would  be  desirable  stipu- 
lating a  minimum  basic  grant  of  $40  per  per- 
son receiving  old-age  and  blind  assistance. 

C.  No  applicants  should  be  denied  assist- 
ani-e  because  they  have  been  receiving  aid 
from  a  State  during  the  tlm*  they  are  es- 
tablishing  residence  in   another   State. 

D.  Because  of  continuous  disagreement  be- 
tween local  and  State  welfare  agencies  over 
rules  and  regulations  Issued  by  the  State 
welfare  boards  or  commissions,  we  recom- 
mend that  where  Federal  moneys  are  In- 
volved, only  the  Federal  and  State  agencies 
be  allowed  to  administer  public  assistance. 
Administration  by  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies    should    streamline     the    Nation's 


public-assistance  programs-  to  a  high  point 
of  efficiency. 

E.  Because  of  erroneous  statements  made 
during  the  time  that  SUte  legislatures  held 
hearings  on  bills  dealing  with  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act  we  suggest  that  an  ob- 
server from  the  Federal  .  Social  S3curity 
Agency  be  available  and  in  attendance  dur- 
ing such  hearings. 

F.  As  the  States  tend  to  gear  their  budget 
of  needs  according  to  their  basic  grant  to^ 
recipients  we  suggest  that  the  Federal  Sccial 
Security  Board  make  a  report  on  the  ccst  of 
food,  clothing,  and  living  Incidentals  fcr  use 
by  the  States  for  budget  purposes  In  their 
assistance  programs  semiannually.  This  re- 
port should  be  prepared  according  to  the 
economic  areas  in  which  the  Individual  Str.te 
exists. 

DIRECT    RELIEF 

We  recommend  a  new  title  to  the  present 
public-assistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  d?al  with  public  relief  with- 
out requiring  any  residential  qualifications 
for  such  aid. 

As  direct  relief  should  be  considered  as 
temncrary  aid  to  tide  persons  over  during 
times  of  destitution.  It  should  be  considered 
separate  from  titles  I,  IV,  and  X. 

The  State's  present  program  for  direct  re- 
lief, commonly  known  as  "charity,"  are  In- 
adequate because  the  entire  burden  is 
as.iumed  by  local  communities.  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  direct  relfef  will  trend  toward 
ths  philosophy  that  no  one  in  need  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  depHved  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 


Liberals  Put  on  Notice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Wiiliam  Henry  Chamberlain, 
writing  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive, calls  altention  to  the  crisis  of 
liberalism  that  prevails  at  this  time. 
Some  of  these  self-styled  "liberals."  such 
as  Henry  Wallace  and  his  crowd,  should 
read  and  study  this  article  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain .and  find  out  just  what  they  are 
doing  to  the  cause  of  real  liberalism  in 
this  country.  Fellow-travelers  and  Com- 
munists are  loud  in  their  affirmations  to 
the  cause  of  liberal  thinking,  but  they 
follow  the  Russian  line  and  in  effect,  are 
enemies  to  the  cause  of  liberalism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  my  remarks, 
the  fine  article  by  Mr.  Chamberlain: 

THB  CRISIS  OF   LITERALISM 

(By  William  Henry  Chamberlain) 
We  live  In  an  age  of  great  confusion  of 
tongues.  The  same  words  often  do  not  mean 
the  same  things,  as  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  even  cs  between  citizens 
of  the  seme  nation.  Sometimes  It  seems  that 
a  new  dictionary,  specializing  in  political  and 
moral  definitions,  might  be  a  useful  idea. 

The  good  old  word  "liberalism"  has  not 
escaped  this  confusion  of  tongues.  A  liberal 
can  be  almost  anyone,  from  a  thinly  camou- 
flaged sympathizer  with  a  foreign  "brand  of 
totalitarianism  to  a  believer  in  American  po- 
litical and  civil  liberties  who  wishes  to  make 
these  liberties  serve  good  causes. 

The  Ideals  of  historic  liberalism  have  been 
betrayed  and  forgotten  (if,  indeed,  these 
ideals  were  ever  known )  by  many  professedly 
liberal   individuals   and   publications.    Tliis 
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has  led  to  a  crisis  of  American  liberalism. 
Many  of  Its  leaders  have  faUed  to  pass  the 
severe  test  imposed  by  the  spread  of  com- 
peting forms  of  totalitarianism  abro.id  and 
by  the  Second  World  War.  It  is  high  time  to 
lake  stock,  to  examine  what  is  the  core  of 
the  liberal  faith  and  to  apply  this  standard 
of  Judgment  to  men  and  ideas. 

Liberalism,  by  Its  very  nature.  Is  not  a 
static  creed.  It  grew  up  In  struggle  against 
static  conceptions,  against  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  against  the  dogmatic  assumftion 
of  established  churches,  against  the  unchang- 
ing feudal  order.  '  And  obviously  no  static 
creed  would  stand  a  chance  of  maintaining 
itself  in  an  age  of  breathtaking  scientific  dis- 
coverj'  and  technoli  gical  change. 

The  discovery  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
consequent  very  real  possibility  that  America 
could  be  subjected  to  terrific  destruction.  If 
not  to  actual  conquest,  by  attacks  launched 
from  distant  ba^es  In  Europe  and  Asia  have 
revolutionized  the  problem  of  American  de- 
fense and  American  security.  It  makes  cer- 
tain political  and  military  assumptions  which 
were  entirely  valid  in  1940  and  1941  invalid 
at  the  present  time. 

The  economic  forms  of  tM  nineteenth 
century  are  not  applicable,  in  many  cases,  to 
the  conditions  cf  the  twentieth.  "The  genu- 
ine liberal  will  always  be  in  the  front  ranks 
of  those  who  are  searching  for  changes 
which  will  be  generally  beneficial. 

But  at  the  same  time  certain  conceptions 
of  historic  liberalism  are  eternally  valid  and 
can  only  be  abandoned  at  the  price  of  retro- 
gression and  degradation  of  human  person- 
ality. Tlie  Intelligent  liberal  will  not  approve 
an  idea  or  a  system  merely  because  it  seems 
new.  any  more  than  he  will  endorse  an  idea 
or  a  system  merely  because  it  Is  old.  He  will 
keep  a  v.ary  and  skeptical  eye  cocked  in  the 
direction  of  any  movement  that  bases  its 
claim  to  support  on  the  ground  that  It  Is 
inevitable,  some  kir.d  of  wave  of  the  future. 
Liberals  have  often  been  the  martyrs  of 
temporarily  lost  causes.  They  should  never 
be  confused  with  opportunists,  who  will  go 
along  with  anything  that  seems  to  be 
winning. 

Now  one  of  the  fundamental  liberal  values 
Is  belief  In  the  dignity  and  Independence  of 
the  individual  human  being,  in  the  right  of 
free  thought  and  free  e-xpresslon.  Milton 
found  rugged  and  eloquent  words  for  this 
belief  in  his  Arcopagitica.  one  of  the  few 
seventeenth  century  arguments  against  cen- 
sorship: 

"Give  me  tht  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and 
to  argue  freely'iuiccordlng  to  conscience,  above 
all  liberties  ^  •  •  And  though  all  the 
winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon 
tbe  earth,  so  tfuth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  In- 
juriously by  licensing  and  prohibiting  to 
misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  false- 
hood grapple;  who  ever  knew  truth  put  to 
the  worse,  in  a  free  and  open  encounter?" 

Two  centuries  later  John  Stuart  Mill  put 
forward  this  ringing  vindication  of  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  stand  up  alone  for  an 
unpopular  idea.  As  he  wrote  in  his  Essay  on 
Liberty: 

"If  all  mankind,  minus  one,  were  of  one 
opinion  and  only  one  person  were  of  con- 
trary opinion,  mankind  would  be  no  more 
Justified  in  silencing  that  one  person  than 
he.  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be  Justified 
In  silencing  mankind." 

Modern  American  liberalism  has  been 
sadiy  neglectful  of  the  primary  liberal  obli- 
gation to  work  for  maximum  freedom  of 
sjjeech  and  press  and  expression,  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  unpopular  minority  spokesmen, 
to  speak  out  against  the  prostitution  of  legal 
forms  to  cover  acts  of  arbitrary  revenge. 
The  efforts  of  leading  American  publishers  to 
obtain  world-wide  freedom  of  news  reporting 
have  met  not  enthusiastic  support,  but  carp- 
ing criticism  In  supposedly  liberal  publica- 
tions. The  Nation,  for  Instance,  threw  over 
the  whole  liberal  position,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  when  it  wrote: 
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"The  grant  of  such  prMleges  Implies  the 
assurance  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
recipients." 

In  other  words,  freedom  of  the  press  is  a 
privilege,  not  a  right,  and  demands  a  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  recipient.  This  pre- 
sumably means  that  if  a  foreign  correspond- 
ent writes  along  lines  approved  bv  the  Nation, 
he  possesses  this  sense,  otherwise  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  lacking  in  it. 

So  one  is  In  the  paradoxical  position  of 
having  to  look  everywhere,  except  In  liberal 
organs,  for  support  of  such  a  definitely  lib- 
eral Idea  as  the  abolition  of  censorship  all 
over  the  world  One  must  also  look  else- 
where for  adequate  characterization  of  the 
preposterous  mass  sedition  trial  in  Wash- 
ington. While  many  of  the  defendants  were 
crackpots  of  a  more  or  less  unpleasant  type, 
the  trial  Introduced  some  very  disturbing 
precedents  into  American  Jurisprudence. 

There  was  the  attempt,  for  Instance,  to 
construe  guilt  by  the  strained  and  artificial 
method  of  trying  to  establish  similarity  in 
Ideas  between  Nazi  pronouncements  In  Ger- 
many and  the  writings  of  the  defendants. 
There  was  the  undesirable  "amalgam"  tech- 
nique of  trying  to  establish  a  conspiracy  of 
individuals  who  In  many  cases  did  not  know 
each  other  before  the  trial.  There  was  the 
obvious  injustice  of  including  a  serious 
thinker  like  Lav^rence  Dennis  with  several 
Individuals  who  were  cbvinusly  far  gone  on 
the  psychotic  side. 

Tlie  trial  was  as  stupid  as  it  was  unjust, 
because  it  gave  some  obscure  fanatics  Infi- 
nitely more  publicity  than  they  could  ever 
have  obtained  from  their  fly-by-night  little 
sheets.  But  liberal  publications,  as  a  rule, 
egged  on  this  trial  instead  of  pointing  out  the 
undesirable  precedents  which  It  might  well 
have  created  for  the  future  legal  lynching  of 
liberals,  if  it  had  been  pressed  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Individual  genuine  -liberals  like  Justices 
Murphy  and  Rutledge  have  officially  or  un- 
officially pointed  to  the  harm  which  is  being 
done  to  our  conceptions  of  law  and  morality 
by  the  use  cf  forms  f  law  to  effect  the  kill- 
ing of  so-called  war  criminals.  But  one 
finds  no  protest  on  this  score  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  which  are  often  as- 
sociated with  liberalism. 

American  liberalism  is  paying  a  price  In 
moral  frustration  and  logical  inconsistency 
for  its  wlllingr.ess  to  compromise  with  the 
Communist  form  of  totalitarianism.  Many 
so-called  liberals  have  made  a  practice  of 
condoning  or  Justifying  acts  of  cruelty, 
tyranny,  and  repression  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  Soviet  satellite  states  which  they 
would  very  properly  denounce.  If  committed 
anywhere  else. 

A  typical  example  of  the  curious  double 
standard  at  morals  which  prevails  in  the  in- 
dictment of  the  Argentine  Government 
which  the  Nation  recently  submitted  to  the 
UNO  as  an  argviment  for  suspending  Argen- 
tina from  membership  in  that  organization. 
Of  nine  items  in  the  indictment  seven,  as 
herewith  cited,  would  apply  just  as  accurate- 
ly to  the  Soviet  Union: 

"The  entire  country  Is  being  mobilized  for 
war. 

"Children  of  both  sexes,  from  the  age  of  12 
on.  are  subject  to  military  training. 
"Civil  liberties  have  been  suppressed. 
"Education  has  been  regimented. 
"The  democratic  press  has  been  intimidated 
or  destroyed. 

"Freedom  of  labor  has  been  destroyed,  and 
Important  labor  unions  have  been  converted 
Into  puppet  organizations. 

"A  police  Gestapo  •  •  •  now  supple- 
ments the  army.  The  concentration  camp 
and  the  torture  chamber  have  become  every- 
day Instruments  of  Internal  control." 

Every  count  In  this  Indictment  could  be 
proved  to  the  hilt  against  the  Soviet  Union 
and  against  the  puppet  regimes  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  installed  In  Poland  and 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  and  other  countries. 
Yet  the  Nation  would  doubtless  start  with 


horror  at  the  Idea  of  exi>clllng  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  UN.  although  the  threat 
to  the  Independence  and  security  of  neigh- 
boring countries  represented  by  the  existence 
m  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  mllltarlaed  totali- 
tarian set-up  is  infinitely  greater  than  any 
threat  to  world  peace  which  could  conceiv- 
ably exist  In  an  Industrially  weak  countrr 
like  Argentina. 

Far  too  many  self-styled  liberals  have 
simply  refused  to  face  the  facts  of  life  about 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  declined  to 
accept  the  evidence  which  Is  conUlned  not 
only  In  an  overwhelming  number  and  variety 
of  authoritative  eyewitness  stories,  but  also 
in  cfflrlal  Soviet  decrees  and  statemenU. 
They  have  bartered  the  liberal  heritage  ol 
freedom  for  a  mess  of  totalitarian  pottage 

Another  test  which  American  liberalism, 
by  and  large,  has  failed  to  meet  is  that  of 
working  for  a  Just  and  decent  peace  which 
would  give  humanity  and  reconstruction  a 
clear  priority  over  hatred  and  revenge.  The 
monstrous  Injustices  of  the  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam agreements,  both  of  which  tore  the 
Atlantic  Charter  Into  tatters,  were,  accepted 
with  scarcely  a  peep  of  protest.  Morgen- 
thaus  "kampf"  encountered  some  humane 
and  courageous  criticism,  but  not,  as  a  rule 
in  liberal  publications. 

Many  liberals  have  tied  themselves  up  In 
the  hopeless  contradictory  knot  of  favoring. 
In  theory,  the  emergence  of  liberal,  demo- 
cratic regimes  In  Germanv  and  Japan,  while 
hurrahing  lustily  for  measure-  of  economic 
ruthlessness  which  will  certainly  destroy 
any  possibility  of  the  emergence  of  such 
regimes 

The  Nation  expressed  Its  warm  approval 
of  Admiral  "Bull"  Halsey's  desire  to  kick 
every  member  of  the  Japanese  peace  delega- 
tion in  the  face.  The  New  Republic  speaks 
with  horror  of  the  prospect  that  Senator 
Kenneth  Whesrt.  of  Nebra.'.ka.  might  be- 
come  more  Influential.  Senator  Wheurt's 
crime?  Here  It  is,  in  the  New  Republics 
ov/n  words: 

"His  present  efforts  are  devoted  to  getting 
mere  food  for  Germany  and  Austria." 

So  It  becomes  a  crime.  In  the  eyes  of  a 
liberal  magazine,  to  try  to  ward  off  what  Is 
at  best  acute  malnutrition,  at  worst  starva- 
tion. As  for  PM.  with  Its  loudly  profe-^sed 
code  of  humanitarian  ethics.  It  gives  a  dally 
exhibition,  in  Its  attitude  toward  relief  for 
central  Europe,  of  nazlsm  In  reverse,  of  a 
positively  sadistic  desire  to  Inflict  maximum 
suffering  on  all  Germans.  Irres^tive  of 
their  responsibility  for  Nazi  crimes 

It  Is  high  time  to  cast  up  some  moral 
and  Intellectual  balance  sheets.  Labels  and 
professions  are  sometimes  decepttive.  The 
genuine  quality  of  a  man's  or  a  ptjibllcatlon's 
liberalism  can  be  gaged  by  a  few  sbnple  tests. 
How  does  it  stand  on  totalitarianism  of 
any  type?  T 

Does  it  regard  freedom  of  speech  and  prea 
as  a  r:ght  or  a  privilege?  ^ 

Does  It  speak  out  as  boldly  about  the 
crimes  of  the  peace  as  about  the  crimes  cx 
the  defeated  Nazis  and  Japanese  militarists? 
Is  it  against  all  forms  of  race  and  nation- 
ality discrimination,  or  doeR  It  cultivate  a 
Nazi  attitude  toward  the  defeated  peoples? 
These  are  as  good  tests  as  any  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  liberal  from  the  camou- 
flaged totalitarian. 


Isn't  Freedom  Worth  Something? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROLU  C.  McMIUi;N 

or  ILLINOIS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-JlVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  McMnJKN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  rem^k^  in 
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oi  living  oeiween  counties  wunin  tne  torders 
of  a  State  Is  great  enough  to  warrant  any- 
thing else  but  unllormlty. 

8.  Prohibit  discrimination  because  of  mar- 
riage or  sex.  Some  of  the  States  do  have 
UUa  dlacrimlnatlOD.    In  th&se  States  where 


welfare  boards  or  "commissions,  we  recom- 
mend that  where  Federal  moneys  are  In- 
volved, only  the  Federal  and  State  agencies 
be  allowed  to  administer  public  assistance. 
Administration  by  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies    should    streamline     the    Nation's 


litical  and  civil  liberties  who  wishes  to  make 
these  liberties  serve  good  causes. 

The  Ideals  of  historic  liberalism  have  been 
betrayed  and  forgotten  (If,  Indeed,  these 
Ideals  were  ever  known)  by  many  prcfetssdly 
liberal   Individuals   and   publications.    Tliis 


•  uiwio  lu  «,uYci  BtLb  ui  aruiirary  revenge. 
The  efforts  of  leading  American  publishers  to 
obtain  world-wide  freedom  of  news  reporting 
have  met  not  enthusiastic  support,  but  carp- 
ing criticism  in  supposedly  liberal  publica- 
tions. The  Nation,  for  Instance,  threw  over 
the  whole  liberal  position,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  when  it  wrote; 


and  the  torture  chamber  have  become  every- 
day Instruments  of  Internal  control." 

Every  count  In  this  Indictment  could  be 
proved  to  the  hilt  against  the  Soviet  Union 
and  against  the  puppet  regimes  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  Installed  In  Poland  and 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  and  other  countriee. 
Yet  the  Nation  would  doubtless  start  with 


HON.  ROLU  C.  McMILLEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday,  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  nilnois.   Mr.  $pcak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  renu^ics  in 
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the  RxccRD.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Clinton.  111..  Daily  Journal 
and  Public  of  May  14, 1946: 

ISN'T    rKEZOOM    WOSTH    SOMKTHINC? 

The  annual  battle  over  the  future  of  OPA 
la  in  lull  swing.  Since  the  war  ended  nearly 
»  year  ago.  the  compelling  argument  of  Its 
neoeaalty  to  speed  the  war  effort  U  not  in- 
volved In  the  controversy.  Judging  by  the 
current  debate  almost  the  sole  issue  Is  price 
and  production.  One  side  claims  that  OPA  Is 
holding  down  prices  and  pushing  up  produc- 
tion; the  other  side  claims  the  opposite.  In 
the  meantime,  production  lags.  Tlie  real  Is- 
sue— the  effect  of  continuing  Indefinitely 
autocratic  centralized  Government  control 
over  every  detail  of  American  life,  receives 
little  emphasis.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  bureaucratic  controls  have  carried  us  far 
from  the  basic  principles  of  representative 
government.  How  far  is  shown  by  Hatton 
W.  SnMNK3S.  veteran  Congressman  from 
Texas  and  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  who  has  announced  he  will  not 
•eek  reelection.  Mr.  Stjmners  Is  returning  to 
clTilian  life  with  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
able  to  help  awaken  the  people  to  the  menac- 
ing political  changes  that  have  crept  upon 
the  Nation.     He  says: 

"I  have  had  opportunity  to  study  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  to  watch  its  machinery 
at  work.  I  have  run  our  Constitution  back 
through  its  history  to  its  source,  and  then 
have  followed  it  back  through  the  centuries 
of  its  development,  observing  what  policies  of 
government  tend  to  give  it  strength  and 
those  which  weaken  Its  vitality.  I  have 
learned  as  much  atx>ut  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  person  of  my  capacity  could 
learn,  perfectly  circumstanced  to  study  it, 
stimulated  by  an  Intense  Interest,  and  held 
by  a  realization  of  opportunity  and  of  duty 
as  compelling.  I  believe,  as  ever  caused  any 
person  to  dedicate  his  life  to  anything. 

"I  have  watched  what  my  own  generation, 
under  administration  of  both  parties,  has 
been  doing  to  the  greatest  system  of  demo- 
cnUe  government  ever  evolved  through  the 
praceaees  of  the  ages.  By  ignoring  principles 
and  the  lessons  of  history,  and  accepting  the 
theories  of  men  and  political  expedience  for 
our  guidance,  we  have  made  vassals  of  our 
States  and  dependents  of  our  people.  By 
concentration  of  governmental  power  and 
drafts  upon  the  Federal  Treasury,  we  have 
now  a  financially  'busted.'  greatly  plled-up 
mass  of  governmental  confusion  beyond 
human  comprehension.  Impossible  of  demo- 
cratic control,  extravagant,  wasteful,  ineSl- 
cient,  and  by  its  nature  the  Instrumentality 
of  favoritism,  tyranny,  oppression,  and  cor- 
ruption, and  the  destroyer  of  the  self-reliance 
and  self-respect  and  governmental  capacity  of 
the  people,  qualities  without  which  no  people 
can  remain  free." 

And  still  we  talk  of  prices  as  if  they  were 
the  most  important  consideration,  is  not 
representative  government  from  which  stems 
the  inspiration  of  life  worth  something? 


Cheer  Up,  America!— Statistics  Show  Re- 
coDTersion  Is  Going  Well,  Unexpectedly 
Well 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  UICHICAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
oan,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  J.  P, 


Wemette.  president  of  University  of 
New  Mexico,  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  18, 
1946: 

CHEEB   UP,    AMERICA! — BTATISTICS    SHOW   RECON- 
VKKSION  IS  GOING  WELL,  UNEXPECTEDLT  WELL 

(By  J.  P.  Wemette,  president,  University  of 
New  Mexico) 

The  American  people  today  seem  to  be 
bewildered  and  gloomy  instead  of  rejoicing 
that  we  have  been  delivered  from  the  threat 
of  enslavement.  Their  pessimism  Is  tragic 
because  it  is  based,  not  on  facts,  but  on 
misconceptions,  misleading  statements,  and 
misunderstandings.  The  true  facts,  rightly 
tmderstood,  form  a  proper  basis  for  optimism 
rather  than  pessimism. 

The  pessimism  seems  to  have  two  sides — 
the  domestic  and  the  international.  The 
international  picture  is  not  always  overly 
reassuring. 

On  the  domestic  front,  however,  the  situa- 
tion, properly  understood,  is  not  only  reas- 
suring but  warrants  optimism.  If  this  is  so, 
why  are  so  many  Americans  discouraged?  I 
think  that  we  can  understand  this  paradox 
by  examining  two  propositions  which,  though 
unfounded,  are  uttered  frequently,  and  seem 
to  be  rather  widely  believed. 

1.  The  reconversion  of  America's  indus- 
trial-military machine  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion Is  going  badly. 

2.  It  is  going  badly  because  of  strikes,  or 
unsound  policies,  or  "bureaucratic"  interfer- 
ence, or  other  causes. 

But  are  these  propositions  In  fact  true? 

The  first  proposition  Is  untrue;  and  since 
the  second  is  merely  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  first.  It  Is  also  untrue. 

Let  us  examine  the  key  facts  of  the  current 
economic,  business,  and  industrial  situation 
in  the  United  States  and  see  what  they  tell 
us.  If  reconversion  were  going  badly,  we 
would  expect  to  find  it  indicated  In  the  key 
data.  That  Is.  we  would,  expect  to  find  In- 
dustrial production  at  a  very  low  point  with 
employment  low,  and  unemployment  high; 
we  would  expect  to  find  few  articles  avail- 
able, as  Indicated  by  a  low  volume  of  sales 
in  the  Nation's  retail  stores:  we  would  ex- 
pect to  find  business  profits  low,  and  many 
firms  losing  money  and  going  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Let  us  look  at  these  key  factors.  First, 
what  about  industrial  production? 

Did  not  John  D.  Small,  Civilian  Production 
Administrator,  state  recently  that  in  Janu- 
ary the  Nation's  industrial  production  was 
the  lowest  that  it  had  been  since  the  spring 
of  1941?  He  was  right.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Index  of  Industrial  production  stood 
at  159  in  January,  having  gone  as  high  as 
250  in  October  1943. 

But — we  ask — how  does  159  compare  with 
other  peacetime  years?  The  index  for  1929, 
the  year  often  used  as  a  bench  mark  of 
prosperity,  was  only  110.  The  figure  for 
June  1940  (when  the  United  States  defense 
program  started),  was  120.  In  other  words, 
a  production  index  of  169  is  away  higher 
than  ever  achieved  in  the  prewar,  peace- 
time period. 

The  amazing  thing  Is  that  this  record- 
breaking  peacetime  production  is  occurring 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  reconversion.  Iq, 
April  1945.  before  VE-day.  the  index  stood 
at  230.  Then,  naturally,  as  military  orders 
were  canceled,  the  Industrial  production  in- 
dex began  to  decline,  since  most  of  indus- 
try s  output  had  been  going  into  war  goods. 
As  military  output  declined,  civilian  output 
began  to  rise.  Civilian  production  rose  slow- 
ly at  first,  however,  held  back  by  WPB  con- 
trols. By  September,  after  VJ-flay,  the  in- 
dex had  dropped  to  167;  but  then  increasing 
civilian  output  practically  checked  the  de- 
cline In  total  population.  The  month-by- 
month  figures  thereafter  were:  October,  162; 
November.  168;  December.  164;  January,  159. 
The    relatively    small    effect    of    midwinter 


strikes  is  shown  by  the  figures.  Substantial 
increases  may  be  expected  during  the  com- 
ing months,  as  reconversion  progresses. 

And  what  of  employment?  Employment 
has  been  held  up  and  unemployment  held 
down  much  better  than  the  experts  antici- 
pated. Last  summer,  anticipating  the  re- 
lease of  millions  of  workers  from  war  in- 
dustries, and  the  discharge  of  millions  of 
men  from  the  armed  forces,  and  taking  into 
account  the  time  required  to  make  change- 
overs  In  factory  assembly  lines,  the  experts' 
prediction  of  unemployment  6  months  after 
VJ-day  ranged  all  the  way  from  5,000.000  to 
10.000,000. 

What,  however,  has  actually  happened? 
In  January  1946,  there  were  only  2,300.000 
unemployed,  and  many  of  them  were  vaca- 
tioning after  stints  In  the  armed  forces  or 
in  war  Industry.  At  the  same  time,  51.000.000 
were  at  work.  In  other  words,  prewar,  peace- 
time America  never  saw  so  many  people  at 
work,  and  so  few  unemployed.  Even  in 
1929,  only  46,400,000  were  employed;  and 
2,900,000  were  unemployed. 

The  truth,  in  short,  is  that  on  any  day 
when  the  headlines  discouraged  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  "Wave  of  strikes  sweep  Na- 
tion," they  could  Instead  have  featured  the 
cheerful  message,  "Fifty  million  Americans 
at  work  today." 

And  what  about  the  sales  volume  of  re- 
tall  stores?  Retail  sales  in  1929  were  $48,- 
600,000,000;  in  1945,  $74,600,000,000.  In  the 
last  month  of  1945  (December)  retail  sales 
were  $8,300,000,000 — the  largest  month  in  the 
Nation's  history;  January  1946  was  15  per- 
cent higher  than  January  1945.  February 
continued  even  higher. 

Curiously  enough,  the  huge  volume  of  re- 
tell sales  Is  the  real  explanation  (rather  than 
low  production)  for  the  scarcity  of  many 
kinds  of  goods  on  retailers'  shelves  and  coun- 
ters. The  goods  are  sold  as  fast  as  they  come 
into  the  stores;  buyers  are  snapping  them 
up;  they  don't  get  to  stay  long  in  the  stores. 
Today's  high  incomes  plus  yesterday's  pent- 
up  demand  Insure  a  continuing  high-level 
market. 

The  profits  of  all  United  States  corpora- 
tions in  1929  amounted  to  $8,600,000,000  be- 
fore taxes,  $7,400,000,000  after  taxes.  In 
1945,  when  end-of-war  charges  against  in- 
come were  large,  total  profiu=  before  taxes 
were  $22,000,000,000;  after  taxes,  $9,000,000,- 
000.  I  estimate  that  this  year  total  profits 
before  taxes  will  be  $16,000,000,000;  or  $10,- 
000,000,000  after  taxes. 

Business  failures  (the  negative  side  of 
the  picture)  numbered  22.909  In  1929.  In 
1945  there  were  fewer  than  900  failures. 

ITie  story  told  by  these  cold  statLstics  is 
plain  and  clear,  and  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  clamorous  and  mistaken  statements  and 
beliefs  which  today  are  discouraging  the 
people.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  recon- 
version is  going  well — unexpectedly  well— • 
and  the  domestic  business  and  economic  out- 
look la  very  bright. 

Cheer  up,  America. 


Reuther's  CIO  and  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  this  House  will  be 
Interested  In  the  appeal  being  made  by 
Walter  Reuther  to  save  OPA.  As  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  I  include  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  sent  out  on  May  14  by  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  UAW-CIO,  to  all  local  unions 
This  telegram  clearly  sets  forth  the  rea- 
son for  the  activity  of  CIO  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  OPA.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the 
telegram  so  all  Congressmen  may  be  on 
notice : 

DETHorr,  Mich.,  May  14.  1946. 
To  All  Local  Unions: 

Washington  office  advises  mall  reaching 
Congress  shows  strong  majority  against  price 
control.  Popular  support  for  OPA  slacked  off. 
Senate  action  expected  early  next  week.  De- 
mand for  total  defeat  of  House  amendment 
and  approval  of  strong  law  with  no  Jokers 
must  start  reaching  Senators  soon  and  con- 
tinue unintenupted  next  10  days.  Senators 
not  yet  convinced  people  mean  business  on 
this  Issue.  Your  members  must  write  and 
write  repeatedly.  Demonstration  parades 
this  week  eiKl  recommended.  Send  pictures 
of  demonstrations  to  Senators.  Time  is  short 
for  preventing  wage  cuts  through  price  in- 
creases. You  can't  do  too  much,  too  soon. 
Urge  you  redouble  your  efforts  to  obtain  fa- 
vorable Senate  action  on  OPA. 

Walter  P.  Reuther. 
President  UAW-CIO. 
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Amvets  Urge  Correction  of  Misuse  of 
Honorable  Discharge  Button 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  5.  J.  CARNAHAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  letters  from  the  Missouri  De- 
partment of  the  Amvets — American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II— addressed  to  the 
organization's  national  legislative  direc- 
tor and  to  the  Adjutant  General,  War 
Department. 

The  letters  follow: 
Mr.  Joseph  Leib, 

National  Legislative  Director,  Amvets, 
Washiyigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leib:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
letter  sent  by  our  State  department  to  the 
Adjutant  General  on  April  11,  1946. 

Regarding  Its  contents,  we  have  been  as- 
sured Of  cooperation  by  at  least  one  major 
10-cent  store  here  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  However,  It  is  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance, and  as  such  may  I  suggest  that 
your  office  take  the  necessary  requisite  action 
with  the  view  of  correcting  the  misuse  of  the 
honorable  service  button. 

I  would  appreciate  being  advised  of  what 
action  you  may  take. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  Thomas  Hughes. 

April  11,  1946. 
The  Adjutant  General, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sm:  It  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Missouri  State  department  of 
Amvets,  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II, 
that  it  is  now  possible  for  any  Individual, 
veteran  or  nonveteran,  to  pvirchase  at  public 
sale  from  Jewelry  stores..  10-cent  stores, 
and  or  mail-order  houses,  items  such  as 
rings,  lockets,  bacelets,  brooches,  tie  holders, 
etc.,  bearing  a  replica  of  the  service  lapel 
button  emblematic  of  honorable  service  in 
World  War  II. 

Upon  inquiry,  we  have  been  Informed  that 
paragraph  7,  Army  Regulation  600-90,  as 
amended  by  Change  2,  dated  December  10, 
1945,  has   been   interpreted   to   mean   that 


these  sales  come  within  the  purview  of  ex- 
isting law. 

Paragraph  7.  Army  Regulation  600-90.  at 
present  reads: 

"The  Secretary  of  War  hereby  authoriiea 
incorporation  of  the  design  of  the  service 
lapel  button  In  manufacture  for  public  sale 
of  articles  which  are  not  Intended  or  suit- 
able for  wear  as  lapel  buttons  or  as  Upel 
buttons  with  pin  attachments." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Missouri  State  de- 
partment of  Amvets  that  this  Is  an  Imposi- 
tion on  the  veteran  who  left  his  home  and 
business  to  help  win  thU  war.  We  feel  that 
the  service  lapel  button  Is  degraded  when  it 
Is  lawful  for  a  draft  dodger  or  conscientious 
objector  to  display  this  emblem  on  his  or  her 
person,  giving  the  Impression  to  the  public 
at  large  that  they  served  honorably  in  the 
armed  forces  during  this  war. 

Whether  this  emblem  is  worn  as  a  lapel 
button  or  as  a  ring  or  as  a  tie  holder,  the 
effect  on  the  observer  Is  the  same. 

Therefore  we  of  the  Missouri  State  depart- 
ment of  Amvets  hereby  suggest  that  the 
Adjutant  General  cause  an  amendment  to  be 
promulgated  to  paragraph  7,  Army  Regu- 
lation 600-90,  requiring  proof  of  honorable 
service  as  a  prerequisite  to  purchasing  the 
emblem  or  its  replica,  regardless  of  how  it 
may  be  displayed. 

We  would  appreciate  being  advised  what 
action  may  be  taken. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  Thomas  Hughes, 
Legislative  Director,  Missouri  De- 
partment. 


Stassen  Explains  His  Town  Meeting  Idea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1946 
Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record   I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  of  May  12 
1946:  '      ' 

STASSEN  EXPLAINS  HIS  TOWN  MEETINO  IDEA— 
HIS  REPL-BLICAN  OPEN  FORUMS  ARE  DESIGNED 
TO   HELP   SHAPE   PARTY   POUCT    AND   PROGRAMS 

(By  Harold  E.  Stassen) 
What  Is  the  Republican  program  on  labor- 
management  relations?  What  Is  the  Repub- 
lican policy  toward  Russia?  What  are  the 
principal  points  of  the  Republican  position? 
I  have  been  asked  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions by  hundreds  of  citizens  in  many  States 
in  recent  months.  Questions  of  this  nature 
particularly  came  from  young  voters  and 
from  veterans  of  the  war.  Discussion  with 
the  questioners  quickly  brought  out  the  fact 
that  they  were  disappointed  with  the  present 
national  administration,  that  they  recognized 
the  deep  division  within  the  Democratic 
party  and  Its  Inability  to  give  effective  na- 
tional leadership.  But  they  also  wanted  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  alternative.  They 
wanted  some  assurance  as  to  what  the  Re- 
publican program  would  be  if  they  were  ac- 
tlvely  to  Join  the  party  and  assist  in  return- 
ing it  to  national  authority. 

My  response  to  them  has  been  that  the 
R-publlcan  policy  is  in  a  stage  of  forma- 
tion, and  that  the  debate  within  the  party 
Is  proceeding.  This  will  lead  to  decisions 
at  primaries  and  elections  in  1946  and  in 
primaries  and  conventions  resulting  in  a 
platform  In  1948.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  divergence  of  viewpoint  within 
the  Republican  Party,  but  that  this  U  a 
national  development  of  the  two-party  sys- 


tem, and  Is  not  a  bad  thing  U  a  frank  du- 
cusslon  of  Issues  leads  to  an  informed 
decision  of  Issues  by  the  Totert  of  tbe 
party.  In  fact,  the  narrowing  of  the  party 
to  a  more  confined  agreement  would  re- 
sult In  splitting  off  third  partlM  and 
fourth  parties,  untu  soon  the  fracmenu- 
tion  would  prevent  any  political  party 
from  giving  effective  leadership  in  gov- 
ernment. The  multi-party  weakneesea 
were  apparent  in  France  before  the  war. 
in  the  Weimar  Republic  in  Germany,  and' 
are  evident  now  In  a  number  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Therefore.  I  invite  these  questioning 
young  voters  to  participate  actively  in 
the  Republican  Party  and  to  assist  In  for- 
mulating Republican  policy  and  Republican 
programs. 

Their  response  was  to  ask  for  a  definite 
method  by  which  they  could  best  partici- 
pate. Some  of  them  began  to  makr  defi- 
nite-proposals  as  to  means  by  which  thev 
could  best  participate  and  how  they  could 
best  have  an  influence  on  the  future  Re- 
publican policy.  A  suggestion  by  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Indiana  was  one  of 
the  first,  recommending  discussion  groups 
with  definite  recording  of  sentlmeA.  The 
Idea  had  a  number  of  similarities  to  some 
of  the  methods  used  by  the  political  par- 
ties In  England  in  the  preparation  of  their 
programs. 

This  search  for  methcxls  caused  me  to 
encourage  Henry  McKnight.  a  Princeton  ^ 
graduate  and  a  32-year-old  \:teran  of  the 
Pacific  war  from  New  Guinea  to  Okinawa,  to 
prepare  a  definite,  specific  program,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  best  professional  advice  In 
the  forum  and  public  relations  and  dis- 
cussion field  that  he  could  get.  The  result  of 
the  Intensive  and  ingenious  work  of  Henry 
McKnight  and  his  associates  is  the  program 
that  Is  now  under  way  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  the  Republican  open-forum  pro- 
gram, with  headquarters  at  1638  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washongton.  D.  C. 

The  techniques  are  simple  and  effective. 
Each  month  the  Republican  open  forum 
headquarters  designates  a  major  vital  ques- 
tion for  discussion  by  the  local  Republican 
open  forums  throughout  the  country.  This 
month  the  subject  is  What  Shall  Our  Na- 
tional Labor  Policy  Be?  Any  Republican 
organization  or  precinct  worker  or  club  or 
individual  can  obtain  from  the  Republican 
open  forum  headquarters  in  Washington 
complete  material  for  conducting  a  forum 
among  his  or  her  friends,  neighbors,  or  asso- 
ciates. 

The  basic  piece  of  literature  is  a  booklet 
entitled  •"How  To  Organize  and  Run  a  Re- 
publican Open  Forum."  This  booklet  glvM 
detailed  Instructions  as  to  the  method  of  as- 
sembling, once  a  month,  a  small  group  of 
citizens,  25  being  recommended  as  the  ideal 
number,  to  carry  on  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  month. 

A  small  folder  of  source  material  as  back- 
ground for  the  discussion  is  forwarded  as  to 
each  question  of  the  month.  This  source 
material  consists  of  a  few  excerpts  from 
printed  works  or  public  addresses  that  have 
been  made  on  divergent  positions  on  the 
question.  f 

The  third   and   most   important  piece  of 
literature  is  the  ballot,  which  is  prepared  and 
forwarded  by  national  headquarters  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  so  that  each  participant  in 
the  local  forum  may  have  a  ballot  to  mark  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  evening's  discussions. 
These  ballots  are  prepared  with  an  effort  to 
present  all  the  various  alternatives  of  policy, 
from  the  two  extremes  down  through  the 
central  positions  on  the  question  at  issue. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening's  discussion, 
each    citizen    participating    in    the    forum 
marks  his  ballot  as  to  the  position  that  most 
nearly  represents  his  or  her  riew  on  the  sub- 
ject.    (The  current  month's  ballot  Is  printed 
with  the  continuation  of  this  article.] 
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The  ballots  of  the  participants  In  the  local 
forum  are  then  cssemblfd  and  tallied  and 
the  results  are  announced  to  the  local  forum. 
Then  Uie  ballots  are  forwarded  to  the  Repub- 
lican open  forum  national  headquarters. 
The  national  headquarters  then  tabulates  the 
ballots  throughout  the  country  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  month  announces  the  re- 
sults, i 

The  entire  procedure  can  Aiit  be  illus- 
trated by  giving  the  specific  details  for  April. 
The  question  presented  for  discussion  was 
What  Shall  Our  Policy  Toward  Russia  Be? 
The  basic  discussion  material  Included  ex- 
cerpts from  the  speeches  of  Winston 
Churchill.  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  and 
Marshal  Stalin,  and  from  editorials  of  The 
New  York  Times,  the  New  YorK  Herald 
Tribune,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
ballot  to  be  filled  in  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
dlscxission  by  each  Individual  is  reproduced 
with  this  article.  The  Republican  open 
forum  headquarters  does  not  Itself  advocate 
any  one  of  the  alternative  positions  set  forth 
In  the  ballot.  It  merely  provides  the  tech- 
niques and  materials  by  which  the  partici- 
pants can  record  their  views. 

What,  then,  have  we  learned  from  the 
forums  about  our  policy  toward  Russia? 
Ballots  are  still  coming  in  and  any  final  con- 
clusions must  await  a  complete  return,  but 
a  preliminary  study  reveals  a  trend,  which 
will  be  difficult  to  overcome  in  later  balloting, 
toward  a  middle  course — reliance  on  the 
United  Nations,  and  direct  negotiation  with 
Russia. 

Early  tabulation  Indicates  that  there  may 
be  vital  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  There  is.  for  example,  a 
light  vote  for  agreeing  with  Russia  In  her 
requests,  such  as  those  agr.inst  Turkey.  Iran. 
and  Manchuria,  an^  for  backing  up  Russia 
tn  her  requests  from  other  nations.  How- 
ever, the  ballots  indicate  that  the  forum 
participants  are  not  willing  to  risk  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  war. 

Also,  there  were  Indications  of  the  kinds 
of  problems  to  be  solved.  The  greatest  prob- 
lem appeared  to  be  that  of  access  to  infor- 
mation— particularly  in  regard  to  Russia  and 
the  Balkans.  Some  of  the  participants  felt 
that  we  should  have  access  to  Information 
about  the  Balkans  in  tl.e  absence  of  access 
to  Information  about  Russia.  The  same 
trend  was  indicated  in  regard  to  freedom  of 
religion — the  second  most  pressing  problem. 
Direct  negotiation  was  favored  as  a  mctbcd 
of  solving  these  problems. 

The  early  tabulations  of  these  ballots  re- 
vealed a  surprising  lack  of  interest  In  com- 
munism. Actually  mere  people  were  opposed 
to  communism  in  the  United  States  than 
were  opposed  to  it  in  other  countries  outside 
of  Russia  and  the  United  States.  In  either 
case,  however,  communism  was  not  repre- 
sented in  the  tabulation  as  a  burning  issue. 

The  tenor  of  extra  remarks  was  concilia- 
tory and  revealed  a  desire  to  see  Russia 
treated  as  we  would  treat  any  other  nation. 
The  participants  felt  that  we  should  respect 
her  right  to  manage  her  cwa  internal  affairs 
and  demand  that  she  respect  the  same  rights 
of  all  other  nations. 

In  these  few  weeks,  since  the  announce- 
ment of  the  program,  forums  have  sprung 
up  tn  the  35  States.  They  have  been  pi^r- 
tlcularly  active  on  university  and  college 
campuses,  in  veterans  clubs,  and  In  Young 
Republican  organizations.  But  a  large  num- 
ber have  also  developed  in  the  regular  Re- 
publican precinct  organizations.  In  Repub- 
lican wormen's  clutxt.  and  among  Interested 
Republican  women  who  bad  not  previously 
taken  part  in  Republican  organization  ac- 
UTltles. 

The  results  of  each  month's  open  forums 
will  be  made  freely  available  to  the  Repub- 
lican leadership,  to  Repu'oUcan  cSklaUi.  to 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  and  to 


press  and  radio.  In  addition,  the  entire 
record  of  the  Republican  open  forum  head- 
quarters. Including  correspondence  and  bal- 
lots, will  be  open  to  Inspection  at  any  time 
by  any  Interested  Republican. 

The  Republican  open  forums  may  thus 
provide  benefits  to  the  Individual  citizen,  to 
the  Republican  Party  and  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Tliere  is  much  evidence  today  that  the 
shock  of  war  has  shaken  us  from  the  political 
apathy  of  recent  decades.  Throughout  the 
country  the  man  In  the  street  expresses  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  cure-all  platitudes  of 
political  demagogues.  He  Is  Impatient  with 
the  type  of  political  leadership  which  fails 
to  meet  the  vital  problems  effecting  his  life. 

'"How  do  you  arrive  at  these  conclusions?" 
he  now  asks.  "How  do  I  know  that  what  you 
tell  me  is  so?  What  is  your  reasoning? 
On  what  authority  do  you  speak?"  Today's 
citizen  wants  to  know  the  facts.  He  is 
tired  of  generalities  which  fall  to  solve  his 
problems.  Moreover,  he  wants  his  voice  to 
be  heard — not  drov.ned  out  by  resounding 
phrases.  This  curiosity  end  this  demand  for 
a  voice  give  added  hope  to  democracy's  fu- 
ture. 

But  hope  Is  not  enough.  The  citizen  must 
satisfy  his  curiosity  and  channelize  his  urge 
for  action.  First,  he  must  Investigate  the 
facts.  As  most  of  us  do  not  have  access  to 
research  facilities  or  time  in  which  to  use 
them,  we  turn  to  fri-ends  and  neighbors  for 
answers  to  our  questions. 

Republican  open  forums  serve  the  citi- 
zen's political  curiosity  by  providing  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  facts  through  well- 
Infcrmcd  discussion.  Knowledge  gained 
through  discussion  at  open  forums  enables 
the  member  to  draw  well-informed  con.ciu- 
sicns.  These  are  private  opinions  on  what 
party  policy  should  be.  They  find  expres- 
sion through  open-forum  balloting,  the  re- 
sults cf  which  are  made  available  to  party 
policy-makers. 

Alert  Republican  leaders  will  find  the  bal- 
lot tabulations  of  great  value  in  considering 
matters  of  party  policy.  That  this  is  a  bene- 
fit to  them  is  clearly  evident  when  one  re- 
calls that  political  parties  draw  their  real 
strength  from  rank-and-file  membership.  It 
may  develop  that  mass  opinion  of  forum 
members  is  not  in  accord  with  party  leaders 
on  certain  subjects.  Discovery  of  this  fact 
opens  the  wav  to  further  discussion  and  sen- 
si'jle  realinement  cf  pclicy. 
,  Putting  this  positively,  party  policy  which 
Tsincerely  considers  rank-and-file  opinion 
'stands  well  to  retain  marginal  Republicans 
and  attract  Independent  voters  at  election 
time.  This  Increase  In  the  mutual  respect 
between  party  leadership  and  party  mem- 
bership Is  a  contribution  of  open  forums  to 
the  Republican  Party. 

Republican  open  forums  give  to  the  Na- 
tion Its  first  large-scale  opportunity  for  popu- 
lar discussion  within  the  Republican  Party 
of  matters  of  public  policy.  It  might  be 
objected  that  Republican  open  forums  do 
not  represent  a  cio.s8  section  of  the  Nation's 
political  opinion  because  they  are  carried  on 
within  the  framework  of.  the  Republican 
Party.  But  if  our  two-party  system  is  to 
function  effectively  there  is  a  need  of  de- 
veloping and  reflecting  the  opinions  of  the 
membership  of  the  Ropublican  Party. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  forums  will  attract 
as  many  new  voters.  Independents,  dissatis- 
fied Democrats  and  other  potential  converts 
to  th?  Republican  Party  as  possible.  The 
forums  will  thereby  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  opinion  and  strengthen  the  Republican 
Party  until  It  becomes  the  majority  party 
based  upon  specific  policies  developed  by  an 
Informed  citizenry. 

An  additional  basic  merit  of  Republican 
open  forums  Is  that  they  seek  to  present  to 
their  members  all  the  possible  points  of  view 


and  promote  none  of  them.  Background 
material  is  unbiased,  discussion  free,  ballot- 
ing secret. 

This  method  lies  at  the  heart  of  American 
democracy.  Any  extension  of  It  can  only  be 
viewed  as  a  worth-while  service  to  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  Nation. 
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The  Flour-Milling  Industry  in  the  Unit:d 
States 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flour 
milling  industry  in"  the  United  States  is 
about  to  -shut  down.  According  to  a  sur- 
vey recently  made  by  the  Millers  National 
Federation.  8  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  mills  are  shut  down  now,  35  percent 
are  expected  to  close  by  May  22,  81  per- 
cent by  May  29,  and  94  percent  by  June  4. 
Tliese  mills  are  closing  down  because 
they  have  no  wheat  to  grind. 

Many  of  these  mills  can  continue,  at 
least  on  a  part-time  basis,  until  the  new 
crop  becomes  available  if  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  will  permit  them 
to  mill  for  export  a  part  of  the  wheat 
which  this  Government  is  committed  to 
send  abroad.  Other  mills  in  the  South- 
west can  be  kept  open  if  the  embargo  on 
shipments  out  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
Is  modified  so  fes  to  permit  shipments 
into  Kansas.  This  would  require  no 
modification  of  basic  policy,  since  much 
of  the  wheat  in  the  Texas  Panhandle 
normally  moved  to  the  Kansas  City  mar- 
ket and  there  is  no  reason  for  holding 
that  wheat  in  the  areas  where  grown 
when  it  could  be  used  and  milled  for 
immediate  use  in  the  areas  to  which  it 
would  normally  be  shipped. 

In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  enabling 
the  milling  industry  to  continue  its  op- 
erations, to  keep  its  labor  forces  intact, 
to  furnish  employment  to  its  employees 
and  to  expedite  the  movement  of  relief 
food  to  starving  people,  I  desire  to  make 
the  following  suggestions: 

First.  That  wherever  possible,  wheat 
now  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  destined  for  foreign  de- 
livery be  turned  over  to  United  States 
mills  for  milling,  the  distribution  of  such 
v/heat  to  be  made  as  equitably  as 
possible. 

Second.  That  the  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  wheat  out  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  be  modified  .so  as  to  not  ap- 
ply to  that  wheat  v/hlch  would  normally 
be  shipped  in  or  through  Kansas  or  to 
the  Kansa."  City  market. 

The  milling  industry  has  cooperated 
In  every  possible  way  In  the  present  re- 
lief program,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  effect  of  that  program  has  been 
to  seriouisly  curtail  production  and  re- 
sult In  partial  paralysis  of  the  Indu.stry. 
The  industry  and  Its  employees  are  de- 
serving of  every  possible  consideration 
which  can  be  given  in  the  way  of  keeping 
these  mills  in  operation. 


Medical  Department  of  die  Army 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
not  my  purpose  to  make  any  broadside 
allegations  against  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  our  Army.  I  can  say  candidly, 
however,  that  following  VJ-day  many  re- 
ports came  to  my  office,  indicating  that 
this  department  was  keeping  numerous 
doctors  in  service  when  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  need  for  that  procedure. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  explanation  has 
ever  been  made  for  such  a  policy.  Now. 
over  9  months  after  VJ-day.  protests  are 
being  made  on  behalf  of  dental  officers  in 
the  United  States  Army.  These  protests 
point  out  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  den- 
tists and  that  the  demobilization  pro- 
gram, so  far  as  the  medical  department 
of  the  Army  is  concerned,  is  entirely  out 
of  line  with  the  program  followed  by  the 
Navy  Department.  Most  of  these  dentists 
are  family  men  and,  if  the  facts  which 
have  been  presented  to  me  are  correct, 
the  policy  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
medical  department  of  our  Army  ought 
to  have  a  thorough  investigation.  We 
ought  to  know  why  they  are  carrying  out 
this  program  about  which  complaints 
have  been  made  to  me.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  do  something  and  do  it  right 
away. 

Those  of  us  who  voted  unlimited  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  winning 
the  war  have  a  right  to  demand  strict 
economy  on  the  part  of  War  Department 
officials,  now  that  the  war  is  over.  They 
have  no  right  to  waste  the  money  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  opposed  to  an  adequate  Army 
and  an  adequate  Navy,  but  it  does  mean 
that  businesslike  methods  should  be 
followed  by  high-ranking  Army  officials. 
In  this  connection  I  would  point  out  that 
I  have  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  which 
provides  that  Congress  shall  appoint  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Army  and  that 
he  shall  be  responsible  to  Congress  and 
not  to  the  War  Department.  If  that  bill 
had  been  enacted  into  law.  we  could  refer 
this  complaint  to  the  Inspector  General, 
appointed  by  Congress,  with  instructions 
for  him  to  find  out  what,  if  any,  mistakes 
are  being  made  in  the  medical  branch  of 
our  armed  forces.  We  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts.  I  hope  that  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  will  find  it  possible  to 
conduct  speedy  hearings  on  this  proposed 
bill  that  I  have  introduced. 
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Changes  in  Labor-Disputes  Laws 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AKKAN6A8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  GATHINGS.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  said  that  labor's  rights  may  be  jeop- 


ardized by  the  passage  of  the  Case  and 
Robertson  bills.  Labor  will  have  no 
rights  unless  the  Nation's  paramount 
right  to  produce,  live,  and  go  foru'ard  is 
preserved  and  recognized. 

In  an  Associated  Press  article  carried 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday. 
President  Truman  was  represented  as 
"being  willing  for  Congress  to  make  some 
changes  in  labor-disputes  laws  but  op- 
posing any  drastic  restriction  of  unions." 
The  state  of  affairs  in  America  demands 
a  general  overhauling  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
It  would  be  a  restriction  on  labor  unions 
to  amend  the  Wagner  Act.  making  it  a 
duty  of  organized  labor  to  bargain  collec- 
tively as  is  now  imposed  upon  manage- 
ment by  that  act.  John  L.  Lewis  has 
refused  to  even  make  known  his  demands 
until  the  coal  operators  had  first  ap- 
proved "in  principle"  his  "health  and 
welfare"  plan.  He  has  made  a  mockery 
out  of  collective-bargaining  provisions  as 
carried  in  the  Wagner  Act. 

This  crisis  into  which  the  country  has 
been  plunged  requires  leadership,  not 
milk-and-water  acquiescence.  A  fair  and 
forceful  labor  policy  on  management  and 
union  alike  is  long  since  overdue.  When 
strikes  in  major  industry  broke  out  soon 
after  hostilities  ceased  in  Europe,  the 
time  for  action  was  then,  and  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  spared  the  dilemma 
which  followed  and  which  has  grown  con- 
tinuously worse.  The  President  and  Con- 
gress both  missed  a  golden  opportunity 
by  failing  to  act  at  the  very  beginning. 
I  am  reminded  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
Governor  Tuck,  of  Virginia,  made  a  state- 
ment in  connection  with  the  intended 
power  walk -out.  "The  lights  of  Virginia 
shall  not  go  out."  and  the  lights  of  Vir- 
ginia did  not  go  out.  That  type  of  leader- 
ship is  necessary  today. 

A  recurrence  of  serious  work  stoppages 
may  be  expected  in  various  types  of  in- 
dustry and  probably  in  connection  with 
some  which  have  been  recently  closed  and 
in  which  work  has  been  resumed  and 
agreements  reached,  unless  a  strong, 
workable  labor  policy  is  put  into  effect. 
We  may  expect  a  continuation  of  chaos 
and  pandemonium  as  we  have  today,  and 
has  existed  for  many  months  past,  if 
early  action  is  not  taken  by  this  Congress. 
I  hope  this  Congress  will  stand  firm. 

I  trust  that  the  Case  bill  as  passed  by 
this  House  and  the  Robertson  bill  to  out- 
law royalty  payments  will  both  be  passed. 
If  the  President,  in  his  wisdom,  sees  fit  to 
veto  this  legislation  or  either  of  these 
bills,  then  it  falls  our  lot  to  relieve  the 
country  from  the  thralls  of  catastrophe. 
As  for  me,  I  will  vote  to  override. 


France  After  the  Referendum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

/  or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MtlfNCSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVX8 

Monday.  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
illuminating  discussion  of  the  situation 
in    Prance    today.    It    Is    taken    from 


Human  Events— A  Weekly  Analysis  for 
the  American  Citizen: 

Francs  Arm  the  RraairaoM 

(By  Frank  C.  Hanlghen) 

•France  wears  lU  heart  on  the  left,  but  Its 
pocketbook  on  the  right."  is  an  old  adage  that 
seems  to  apply  to  the  results  of  the  recent 
referendum,  on  adoption  of  the  new  con«tl- 
tut  ton  proposed  on  April  19. 

Emotionally  left,  the  voters  Installed  a  ma- 
jority of  Communists  and  SacialUta  in  power 
In  the  constitutional  assembly  last  fall.  This 
spring  those  parties  tried  to  put  over  a  leftist 
constitution,  devoid  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  formerly  kept  ladtcals  from 
Unkerlng  with  the  shopkeeper's  bank  account 
and  the  peasant's  well-known  seek.  A  rather 
definite  majority,  obviously  Including  many 
who  voted  left  6  mouths  ago,  responded  on 
May  5  with  a  definite  "No."  Tills  might  well 
be  interpreted  as  an  admonitory  "Whoa!" 

The  picture  includes  a  familiar  pattern  In 
French  politics  which  the  Communists  and 
Socialists  Ignored,  to  their  misfortune.  The 
latter  erroneously  thought  that  the  average 
Frenchman  was  permanently  fed  up  with 
the  institutions  of  president  and  an  upper 
ch^n  ber.  But  the  average  Frenchman,  It 
turned  out.  did  not  want  a  completely  pow- 
erless executive,  as  projected  by  the  pro- 
posed constitution.  He  was  old  enough  to  re- 
call gratefully  how  in  years  past  the  senate 
checked  attempts  of  the  lower  house  to  break 
down  sound  finance.  Nor  did  be  relUh  the 
new  constitution's  airy  treatment  of  the 
rights  of  property.  "To  the  left,  to  the  left — 
but  no  further!"  said  a  character  In  a  popu- 
lar French  novel.  Le  Monarque,  by  Perre 
Mllle. 

Yet  it  would  be  well  to  emphatlse  that 
about  47  percent  of  the  voters  did  vote  for 
the  proposed  organic  law.  Almott  half 
wanted  something  new;  a  new  order,  new 
social  laws,  additional  protection  for  workers, 
etc.  Much  In  the  rejected  Instrument  of 
government  will  be  retained  In  the  nejtt  con- 
stitution which  the  new  assembly,  to  be 
elected  In  June,  will  have  to  frame. 

France,  In  a  supreme  effort  to  resolTe  Us 
political  contradictions.  Is  seeking  to  arrlTe 
at  a  solution  of  the  basic  problem  of  oxir 
times.  Last  fall  Prance  voted  against  liberty 
without  bread:  this  spring,  against  bread 
without  liberty.  The  quest  for  liberty  and 
bread  will  go  on.  Events  In  the  coming 
months  will  express  this  spiritual  travail, 
and  the  forces  which  contend  for  power  will 
win  or  lose  as  they  approach  or  fall  far  short 
of  the  objective — to  combine  seairlty  and 
freedom. 

n 

What  France  needs  for  Its  rehabilitation, 
even  more  than  a  political  formula.  Is  an 
intellectual  formula.  Just  as  Roiisseau,  the 
EncyclopedLsU.  and  Voltaire  fertilized  the 
eighteenth  century  French  revolution,  so 
new  words  and  Ideas  are  needed  to  provide 
the  base  for  the  Fourth  Republic,  successor 
to  the  regime  which  crumbled  to  pieces 
during  the  last  wa". 

But  today  there  are  few  signs  of  powtlve, 
hopeful,  and  constructive  philosophy.  Those 
who  scan  the  European  horizon  for  signs  of 
a  religious  revival  finJ  little  evidence  of  it  In 
France's  Intellectual  life.  Among  new  writ- 
ers, such  as  Sartre,  Csmus,  MafOJ.  tba  phi- 
losophy of  tfxlstantlallsm,  now  to  ttaa  ton, 
amertaa  as  an  try  atheism  (see  Partisan  R«« 
▼lew.  spring  \946) .  In  Sartre,  the  ehlaf  of 
the  new  left-bank  clan,  tha  prlne4Ml  raralt 
of  this  philosophy  "seems  to  be  an  aaplMaia 
upon  the  impotence,  or  iiiiiiTliflim  ot  tba 
Will."  says  Raymond  Mortimer  In  iht  London 
New  Btatasman  and  Nation.  This  Is  hardly 
an  invigorating  Influence  for  new  political 
Ideas. 

However.  4  years  of  German  occupation  haa 
given  to  French  thought,  even  to  men  like 
Sartre,  a  cast  which  is  "rtelstant"  in  more 
senses  than  one.    After  liberation,  the  more 
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Tltal  spirits  found  a  new  enemy — Stalinism — 
as  oppressive  as  the  German  and  Vichy.  A 
century  ago  republicans  and  radicals  reacted 
against  the  church  with  its  index  expurga- 
torluB.      Slmllarlv.    nroBressive    intellectuals 


tiers,  who  for  more  than  a  centtiry  regarded 
the  priest  and  the  chateau  as  the  principal 
danger,  now  look  on  the  Kremlin  as  a  far 
greater  menace. 
Is    the    ancient    feud    ended,   the    breach 


regulations  of  the  OPA  concernlnE^  the  pricing 
and  distribution  of  meats.  Only  these  who 
abide  by  OPA  regulations  are  without  beef  or 
need  to  be. 
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It  is  obvious  that  as  manv  cattle  must  be 
boiipht  btlow  S15.65  as  may  be  bought  above 
S15  65  if  an  average  of  not  more  than  $15.65 
is  to  be  attained.  For  many  weeks  past  good 
grade    cattle    on    the    national    stockyards 
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not  a  Communist— not  a  member  of  the 
Third  International.  His  precepts  of  de- 
mocracy were  simUar  to  ours. 

When   the   western   countries   were  being 
publicized  to  the  accent ance  of  Tito,  it  was 


while  from  the  union  standpoint.  Certainly, 
he  concludes,  they  were  not  worth  while  on 
the  basis  of  the  wage  Increases  that  were 
won. 

Nnt   until   Anrltr  In    lOAS  ...111   «!...  ___•. ._ 


4 


ucru  saiQ  iiiai  laour  s  rignui  may  on  jcop- 


in    rrance     vouay.     ii     is     laKen     irozn       sensea  inan  one.    Aiier  iiorrMiiun.  vnv  bwi« 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Tltal  spirits  found  a  new  enemy — Stalinism — 
as  oppressive  as  tbe  German  and  Vichy.  A 
century  ago  republicans  and  radicals  reacted 
against  the  church  with  iU  index  expurga- 
torlus.  Similarly,  progressive  intellectuals 
feel  now  that  the  gains  of  the  Resistance  and 
LllM'ratlon  must  at  least  equal  in  freedom  of 
thought,  speech  and  inTiting  the  gains  of  the 
great  French  Revolution.  In  short,  they  are 
In  revolt  again.st  communism. 

Thus  Andr6  Malraux,  perhaps  the  most  tal- 
ented novelist  in  the  last  decade,  and  other 
former  Communists  and  fellow  travelers, 
have  turned  against  the  mother  church  of 
Moscow.  The  Paris  Journal  Combat,  marked 
by  a  brlstllnp  independence,  is  the  most 
prominent  medium  of  this  movement.  Com- 
bat, launched  as  a  Resistance  organ.  Is  car- 
rying on  resistance  to  the  great  Moloch 
which  threatens  to  swallow  all  the  riches, 
material  and  spiritual,  which  are  the  inheri- 
tance of  France. 

m 

The  Conununlst  Party  in  Prance  Is  not  only 
•  force,  but  a  superbly  supple  organization. 
It  exploits  the  popular  taste  for  left  labels; 
the  peasant's  and  the  shopkeeper's  opposi- 
tion to  big  business;  the  factory  workers' 
hatred  of  employers  and  the  bourgeoisie;  the 
feeling  of  national  humiliation  and  weak- 
ness— "We  must  have  the  Ruhr  and  Rhine- 
land." 

Thorez  and  Duclos.  the  two  leading  Com- 
muni&u.  know  all  too  well  that  the  bulk  of 
the  voters  cannot  be  won  by  an  outright  plan 
for  communism.  By  clever  manipulation  of 
hatreds  and  emotions,  they  hoi}e  to  win 
enough  votes  to  demand  more  and  more  key 
portfolios  in  the  cabinet.  Their  design  for 
the  Just  defeated  constitution  was  aimed  at 
holding  certain  cabinet  posts  regardless  of 
governmental  changes.  With  these  portfo- 
lios— of  Interior  (police).  Propaganda.  For- 
eign Affairs — they  could  infiltrate  and  ma- 
neuver any  French  government  at  will. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  Communist  line 
would  bring  Soviet  influence  and  troops  to 
the  Atlantic,  isolating  Britain,  the  Low 
Countries  and  Spain.  By  dividing  and  rul- 
ing, by  stirring  disorder,  Moscow  could  pre- 
pare for  an  eventual  coup  d'etat,  to  be 
aided  by  Soviet  troops. 

As  for  the  Socialist  P^ty,  it  seems  to  be 
settling  down  to  a  position  as  the  center  be- 
tween Communists  and  Rightists.  With  no 
protector  like  the  Soviet  Union,  with  no  such 
organization  as  the  Commimists  and  with 
the  looseness  of  a  really  democratic  party. 
It  faces  an  imcertaln  future.  The  picture 
of  the  Socialist  Party  is  that  of  a  Marxist, 
Second  International  Intellectual  appealing 
to  a  constituency  of  well-to-do  peasants  who 
are  disgruntled  over  the  price  of  grapes. 
And  these  Marxists  seem  less  able  than  ever 
to  strike  the  verbal  balance  between  "bread 
and  liberty"  necessary  to  attract  wide  num- 
bers of  voters. 

IV 

When  an  old  anticlerical  and  a  young 
CathoHc  politician  Join  hands,  that  is  news  In 
France.  Such  was  the  case  when  former 
Premier  Herriot.  loader  of  the  old  chiu-ch- 
balting  Radical  Socialist  Party,  supported 
Francois  de  Menthon,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  MRP  (Mouvement  Republican  Popu- 
lalre).  In  a  strong  attack  on  the  projected 
constitution.  This  is  a  typical  example  of 
a  ferment  on  the  right  that  may  prove  as 
Important  as  the  huggermugger  of  the 
Commimists  on  the  left. 

Pot  over  a  hundred  years.  Important  parts 
of  the  French  population  never  in  their 
bearta  accepted  the  Republic  and  continued 
wistfully  to  look  backward  to  the  Anclen  Re- 
gime. Today,  descendants  of  the  nobility, 
and  members  of  the  upper  Ixjurgeoisle.  have 
swallowed  the  Republic  and  find  time  to  de- 
fent  the  French  Revolution  s  bill  of  rights. 
And  litUe  shopkeepers,  peasants,  petltsren- 


tiers,  who  for  more  than  a  century  regarded 
the  priest  and  the  chateau  as  the  principal 
danger,  now  look  on  the  Kremlin  as  a  far 
greater  menace. 

Is  the  ancient  feud  ended,  the  breach 
healed?  Nobody  knows.  But  all  signs  indi- 
cate a  willingness  to  forget  old  grudges,  fuse 
and  rally  to  the  defense  of  individual  rlglits 
against  the  dangt;r  of  the  left.  In  France 
today  there  has  arisen  an  important  defen- 
sive reaction,  a  spontaneous  reapprcchement 
throughout  the  French  middle-class,  both 
upper  and  lower  strata.  This  is  a  social 
phenomenon  of  great  significance. 

New  political  forms  have  been  created  to 
express  this  reaction.  The  PRL — Parti  Re- 
publicaln  de  la  L'.bert4 — has  taken  shape  in 
the  past  few  month.^  has  gathered  funds  and 
h.'is  enlisted  some  30  rightist  deputie£  to 
fight  the  Communists.  Additionally  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  M.  Herriot,  who  tan 
scarcely  be  called  a  Fascist,  has  led  his  radi- 
cal Sociali-sts  into  a  new  Republican  Union, 
to  protect  "individual  liberties  and  the  rights 
of  property."  Finally,  there  is  the  MRP, 
fundamentally  conservative,  but  with  pro- 
gressive ideas. 

In  France,  as  in  other  countries  when  a 
new  idea  is  lacking — obviously  the  case  la 
France — the  people  flnd  some  man  to  bridge 
a  dangerous  chasm.  Thus  it  was  that  Clem- 
enceau  was  chosen  to  finish  the  work  of  the 
Union  Sacr^e  in  World  War  I:  and  Polncar6 
In  the  late  twenties  commanded  the  support 
of  the  disparate  blocs  to  save  the  franc. 

A  greater  and  more  difficult  task  awaits 
seme  figure — Herriot,  or  de  Gaulle,  or  an- 
other. This  task  would  be  not  only  to  unite 
the  antl-totalltarlan  forces  for  an  assault 
on  the  French  electoral  barricade,  but  to 
point  the  Way  for  a  European  united  front 
against  Communism. 


The  Meat  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
meat  situation.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  a  thoughtful  and  well-considered 
letter  to  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
dated  May  17,  1946.  I  have  heard  from 
at  least  a  score  of  small  packers  in  my 
State  about  this  subject.  They  are  all 
serious,  patriotic,  and  good  citizens  and 
I  know  the  views  expressed  in  this  letter 
are  their  views  also.  It  is  a  question  so 
Important  that  the  whole  Congress 
should  fully  understand  this  matter,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  present  statiis  of 
our  economy. 

A  LrrrxR  to  the  EcnoE  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
The  beef-slaughtering  operations  of  legiti- 
mate, long-established  meat-packing  com- 
panies all  over  the  Nation  are  almost  at  a 
standstill.  Deliveries  of  beef  to  the  retail 
stores  in  all  of  the  larger  cities,  particularly 
In  the  Middle  West,  have  stopped.  This  situ- 
ation is  unnecessary  because  there  Is  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  cattle  on  farms.  It  is  unfair 
because  small  cities  and  rural  communities 
have  plenty  of  beef,  and  black  marketeers 
amply  provide  for  their  large-city  customers. 
The  reason  for  It  Is  simple.  It  is  the  same 
reason  as  that  which  ultimately  required  the 
repeal  of  the  Volstead  Act.  The  people  re- 
pealed prohibition  long  before  Congress  did. 
The  people  have  also  defeated  the  rules  and 


regulations  of  the  OPA  concerning  the  pricing 
and  distribution  of  meats.  Only  these  who 
abide  by  OPA  regulations  are  without  beef  or 
need  to  be. 

DOOR    OPEN    FOR    BL.\CK    MARKET 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  not  so  simple. 
There  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  OPA  to  control 
the  pricing  and  distribution  of  meat.  But  In 
focusing  on  profit  control  for  the  larger  old- 
established  processors,  OPA  has  literally 
opened  the  barn  door,  but  this  time  before 
the  cattle  have  gone.  The  door  is  open  to  a 
growing  multitude  of  black-market  slaugh- 
terers. 

All  that  OPA  can  do — and  the  statement  is 
made  with  sympathy — is  to  tighten  the  regu- 
lations; but  as  they  tighten,  they  only  grasp 
less  tightly,  and  It  will  not  be  otherwise. 
Control  Is  out  of  control. 

Before  the  war  there  were  about  1.492  meat- 
packing companies  engaged  in  business  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  an  estimated 
26,000  companies  or  licensed  individuals  now. 
It  is  impossible- for  OPA  to  compel  compli- 
ance from  such  a  number,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  an  eye  on  all  the  farmers,  all 
the  retailers,  and  all  the  consumers  who  are 
and  who  are  not  black-marketing. 

The  meat-packing  industry  is  not  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  welcome  inflation.  But  when, 
as  at  present,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
beef  consumed  in  the  country  is  being  pur- 
chased in  the  black  market,  at  prices  often 
twice  the  legal  ceilings,  inflation  is  here. 
The  industry  believes  that  a  return,  now, 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  to  a 
normal  distribution  would  tend  in  time  to 
cure  inflation  in  meat  prices  and  to  reduce 
the  unhealthiness  of  widespread  profitable 
lawlessness. 

WHT    the    packers    CANT    BUT 

At  present,  most  of  the  packers  on  the 
St.  Louis  market  are  unable  to  buy  cattle. 
They  cannot  buy  within  OPA  regulations 
In  competition  with  the  prices  being  paid 
for  cattle  by  speculators  and  feeders  and 
order-buyers,  who  ship  their  purchases  out 
of  the  St.  Louis  market. 

Why  are  the  established  companies  re- 
stricted from  making  higher  bids?  Because 
violation  of  OPA  regulations  subjects  a  viola- 
tor to  civil  and  criminal  penalties,  and  also 
to  loss  of  subsidies  which  are  paid  by  the 
Government  to  meat  processors  as  part  of  the 
effort  to  hold  down  prices. 

The  OPA  regulation  sets  different  prices 
for  the  varioiis  grades  of  beef.  To  see  the 
principle  involved,  only  the  figures  for  good 
grade  will  be  used.  The  regulations  for  this 
grade  at  the  St.  Louis  market  provide  a  mirii- 
mum  price  of  $14  15  and  a  maximum  price 
of  $15.65  per  100  pounds.  To  forestall  eva- 
sion of  the  regulation,  it  is  further  provided 
that  cattle  purchased  as  good  grade  must 
yield  not  less  than  58  percent,  and  that  the 
dressed  beef  must  be  acceptable  as  good 
grade  by  inspectors  of  the  United  States  Meat 
.  Grading  Service. 

Unless  all  three  factors  obtain,  the  packer 
Is  out  of  compliance  and  subject  to  the  pen- 
alties. It  was  realized,  however,  when  the 
regulation  was  written,  that  buyers  and 
graders  are  not  Infallible.  So  the  regulation 
further  provides  for  what  Is  termed  an  "over- 
riding ceiling."  At  St.  Louis,  it  is  established 
at  $17,90  per  100  pounds. 

SHOT  OUT  BY  price  CONTROL  ! 

Provision  Is  also  made  that  compliance 
will  not  be  determined  on  each  Individual 
purchase  but  on  the  total  slaughter  by  grades 
In  each  monthly  reporting  period.  So  long 
as  the  average  price  paid  for  all  good  grade 
cattle  purchased  during  the  month  Is  not 
more  than  $15.65,  and  so  long  as  the  average 
yield  Is  not  less  than  58  percent,  the  packer 
is  considered  to  be  In  compliance,  even 
though  occasional  purchases  might  be  out 
of  compliance. 


It  Is  obvious  that  as  many  cattle  must  be 
bought  b61ow  $15.65  as  may  be  bought  above 
$15  65  if  an  average  of  not  more  than  $15.65 
Is  to  be  attained.  For  many  weeks  past  good 
grade  cattle  on  the  national  stockyards 
mariiet  have  sold  to  other  than  packing 
company  buyers  at  prices  ranging  between 
$16  and  $17.  With  cattle  selling  at  such 
prices  packers  cannot  obtain  cattle  on  a  bid 
of  SI 5.65. 

Peckers  who  are  compelled  to  operate  in 
compliance  are  simply  shut  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. They  cannot  buy  cattle  and  they  can- 
not serve  their  trade  without  violating  the 
law.  Whether  or  not  a  profit  could  be  made 
is  beside  the  point. 

The  situation  Is  growing  progressively 
worse.  If  the  OPA  controls  could  be  made 
effecttve,^f  nil  slaughterers  could  be  made 
to  comply,  the  meat-packing  Industry  would 
not  oppose  them.  But  compliance  with  OPA, 
so  far  as  its  meat  controls  are  concerned,  has 
reached  the  snme  point  that  In  an  earlier 
day  required  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition 
amendment, 

H.  Ve   Hunter, 
Hunter  Packing  Co..  East  St.  Louis. 
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Americans  Demand  Justice  for  Draja 
Mihailovich 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  peo- 
ple all  over  ihe  world  are  interested  in 
the  case  of  Draja  Mihailovich.  They 
want  to  know  what  Tito  is  going  to  do. 
It  is  significant  that  among  the  list  of 
Americans  who  have  taken  the  lead  in 
insisting  that  Mihailovich  be  given  a 
fair  trial,  the  name  of  no  Communist 
appears  in  his  defense. 

The  enclosed  newspaper  article  ap- 
pears in  the  Duluth  Herald  for  May  16, 
1S45,  and  is  written  by  George  E.  Sokol- 
sky.  who  states  the  situation  clearly  and 
accurately.  The  article  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

MIHAILOVICH 

A  committee  of  Americans,  headed  by 
Dorothy  Tliompson.  has  been  organized  to 
seek  Justice  for  Draja  Mihailovich,  leader  of 
the  Chetniks,  aUy  of  the  United  States  in 
one  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  the  war. 
This  committee  represents  many  segments  of 
American  life,  all  except  the  fifth  column 
Communists.  The  assumption  of  its  leader- 
ship by  Dorothy  Thompson  guarantees  that 
It  is  authentically  American,  for  this  much 
maligned  lad.v  is  one  of  our  finer  and  more 
courageous  minds,  fighting  everlastingly  and 
valiantly  for  human  liberty  and  Justice. 

When  the  Kazis  held  Yugoslavia  and  it 
seemed  that  his  power  would  overwhelm  the 
whole  of  Europe,  if  not  all  the  world.  Mi- 
hailovich or;^?.nized  the  Yugoslavian  guerril- 
las— not  unlike  Marion's  band  of  our  own 
Revolution— which  forcefl  Hitler  to  keep  divi- 
sions in  the  Balkans  that  h*  could  have  em- 
ployed against  Russia.  T"his  act  of  heroism 
should  have  brought  to  Mihailovich  and  the 
Chetniks  the  undying  gratitude  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Unfortunately.  Mihailovich  believed  in 
human  liberty  and  the  independence  of  his 
own  country.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
Russian  hegemony  over  the  Balkans.    He  was 


not  a  Communist— not   a  member   of   ths 
Third    International.    His    precepu    of    de- 
•  mocracy  were  similar  to  ours. 

When  the  western  countries  were  being 
publicized  to  the  acceptance  of  Tito,  it  was 
necessary  to  Justify  the  desertion  of  Mihailo- 
vich and  the  Chetniks  by  our  country.  It  was 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  man  who  had 
been  painted  on  a  canvas  of  heroism  equal 
to  Kossuth  and  Pulaski  no  longer  was  worthy 
of  our  respect.  So  instead  of  franklv  saying 
that  Soviet  Russia  objected  to  Mihailovich 
and  demanded  Tito,  and  that  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  could  not  resist,  the  Russian  claims 
— or  would  not— Roosevelt  and  Churchill  per- 
mitted the  story  to  circulate  that  Mihailo- 
vich had  collaborated  with  the  Naz.s. 

Many  who  knew  the  man  and  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Balkans  believed  this  tale  to  be  a 
lie — a  false  piece  of  wartime  propaganda  sim- 
ilar to  many  circulated  to  confuse  us.  Gov- 
ernments in  this  war  generally  lied.  • 

It  is  only  now  that  we  are  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  we  did  not  win  the 
v.ar  in  Europe  and  that  our  rons  are  still  ex- 
pendable in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  And  slow- 
ly it  Is  coming  to  us  that  at  Tehran,  Yalta. 
Moscow,  and  Potsdam  we  were  betrayed  and 
deceived  by  our  own  representatives! 

The  matter  of  Mihailovich  involves  cur 
honor  and  dignity  as  a  nation.  In  the  horror 
of  the  substitution  of  the  despotism  of  Stalin 
for  the  despotism  of  Hitler  manv  things  oc- 
curred of  which  we  still  know  little  or  noth- 
ing. Mihailovich  may  or  may  not  have  com- 
municated with  the  Germans  when  he  recog- 
nized the  inevitability  of  a  Soviet  conquest  of 
his  country. 

Why  not  try  him  before  a  tribunal  set  up 
by  the  United  Nations  here  in  New  York? 
Why  not  try  him  before  an  international 
court?  Why  not  try  him  in  the  blazing  sun  of 
a  lie-  prei?s?  That  is  the  American  wav  even 
for  the  guilty.  Why  not  for  one  who  may  es- 
tablish his  Innocence? 


Cost  of  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HCRAN 

CF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  human 
conflict  is  extensive  for  it  implies  either 
destruction  or  the  failure  to  create. 
Human  cooperation  adds  greatly  to  the 
total  good  of  all.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  reading  Mr.  Marqtus  Childs' 
column  on  the  cost  of  strikes.  I  think 
that  his  discussion  is  worthy  of  reading 
by  all  of  us. 

Washington  Calling 

(By  Marquis  ChUds) 

COST  of  strikes 

As  the  gears  of  Industry  grind  to  a  stop, 
emotions — fear,  anger,  hatred — reach  the 
boiling  point.  It  is  an  atmosphere  in  which 
rash  and  hasty  action  may  produce  conse- 
quences even  more  threatening  than  those 
confronting  us  today. 

So  much  heat  has  been  generated  by  the 
Industrial  warfare  of  the  past  6  months  and 
so  little  light.  In  his  speech  before  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in 
an  article  In  the  current  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Harvard's  Prof.  Sumner  H.  Sllchter  makes 
more  sense  than  anyone  else  on  the  Issue  of 
unions,  collective  bargaining,  and  wages. 

First,  Professor  Slichtcr  tries  to  answer  the 
question    whether   the   strikes   were    worth 


while  from  the  union  standpoint.  Certainly, 
he  concludes,  they  were  not  worth  while  ori 
the  basis  of  the  wage  Increases  that  were 
won. 

Not  until  early  In  1948  will  the  workers  In 
General  Motors  be  as  well  off  as  they  would 
have  been  had  they  not  struck  and  had  they 
worked  steadily  without  any  wage  Increase 
whatsoever.  Not  untU  1953  will  they  be  as 
weU  off  as  they  would  ha\-e  been  had  they 
accepted  the  company's  compromise  offer  of 
13>j  cents,  and  thus  ended  the  strike  earlier. 
According  to  Professor  Slichter's  calcula- 
tions, it  will  be  more  than  2  years  before  the 
employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
will  have  made  up  for^  their  refusal  of  the 
company's  compromise  offer  of  15  cents  an 
hour  Increase.  Two  and  a  half  years  will  be 
required  before  the  employees  of  General 
Electric  are  as  well  off  as  they  would  have 
been  had  they  accepted  the  company's  com- 
promi.^^e  offer  of  13 '^  cents. 

"Some  people  argue, '  says  Professor  Sllch- 
ter. "that  the  time  needed  for  wage  increases 
to  compensate  for  time  lost  will  be  dimin- 
ished by  overtime  work  which  will  be  caused 
by  the  strikes.  On  balance,  however,  the 
higher  wages  forced  by  strikers  will  diminish 
the  amount  of  overtime." 

This  last  has  been  proved  true  in  Industry 
after  Industry.  It  Is  true,  for  example.  In 
lumber  and  woodworking,  where  the  curUil- 
ment  of  overtime  has  caused  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  lumber  available  for  houses. 
The  companies  also  suffered  losses  from 
strikes.  But  their  losses  were  relatively  far 
less  than  those  of  the  workers.  In  part  this 
was  because  of  the  working  of  the  Income 
tax  carry-back  provision,  which  compensate* 
corporations  if  their  profits,  under  certain 
circumstances,  fall  below  a  level  fixed  In  the 
law.  Under  this  provision  Gt-neral  Motors 
got  from  the  Federal  Treasury  $34,415,000. 

But  th;se  econo.mic  losses  to  workers  and 
to  companies  might  be  Justified,  as  Professor 
Sllchter  sees  it.  if  the  two  parties  were 
learning  to  bargain  together.  That  la.  if 
they  were  learning  to  live  together  In  com- 
parative harmony  under  the  American  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise. 

Go'ernment  intervention  Is  a  danger.  If 
It  is  repeated  in  strike  after  strike  through 
the  fact-finding  technique,  or  whatever  tech- 
nique, the  danger  is  that  the  pattern  will 
be  set  once  for  all.  Wage-fixing  by  law  will 
be  the  next  step.  The  straltlacket  of  Gov- 
ernment will  close  around  a  large  section  of 
our  economy. 

The  coal  miners  will  have  to  work  a  long 
time  to  make  up  for  their  losses  in  the  cur- 
rent strike,  even  thcujh  they  get  Increases 
above  those  granted  any  other  union.  They 
have  been  out  for  42  days. 

Is  it  worth  while?  Are  the  two  parties 
learning  to  bargain?  No!  John  L.  Lewis, 
up  until  the  so-called  truce,  declined  to  bar- 
gain In  any  real  sense.  He  made  demands 
and  he  refused  to  discuss  these  demands. 

In  any  democratic  meaning  of  the  phrese, 
there  has  never  been  collective  bargaining 
In  the  coal  Industry.  In  the  past  when  wage 
negotiations  have  been  up.  Lewis  as  boss 
has  holed  up  in  a  big  suite  In  a  luxury  hotel 
In  New  York.  Finally  he  has  made  a  deal 
with  the  boss  of  the  operators. 

Such  a  deal  Is  not  collective  bargaining. 
It  has  no  resemblance  to  the  give  and  take 
that  occurs  between  two  organizations  when 
they  really  represent  the  xegmenu  of  an  In- 
dustry. Through  real  barnalnlng  comes  mu- 
tual understanding.  Unden:tanding  means 
improvement  In  profits  and  wages. 

There  has  been  talk  of  tbe  "case  for  John 
L.  Lewis."  That  Is  untrue.  There  is  a  case 
for  the  miners — an  Incontrovertible  case  on 
the  score  of  safety,  pcnsicns.  and  so  on.  But 
Lewis  has  not  made  that  case.  Lewis  Is  a 
man  .of  deals.  And  deals  do  not  mean  bar- 
gaining for  the  workers. 
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Veterans  Adopt  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALITOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  194$ 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
Is  information  from  Veterans'  Service 
Center  of  Los  Anseles.  Calif.,  just  re- 
ceived by  me.  and,  while  these  figures 
relate  only  to  this  one  veterans'  service 
center  situated  in  metropolitan  Los 
Angeles,  it  apparently  is  indicative  of 
facts  and  conditions  as  they  now  are.  It 
is  dated  May  8.  1946: 

VETEKANS  ADOPT  CALITORNIA 

The  Bear  Flag  State  Is  fast  becoming  the 
veteran  State 

So  says  Arthur  H.  Tryon.  executive  director 
of  the  Veterans'  Service  Center,  Third  and 
Broadway.  Los  Angeles,  Into  whose  offlcss 
troop  thousands  of  veterans  monthly  with 
their  special  problems.  From  47  Str  tes.  vet- 
erans are  migrating  to  California  to  start 
their  postwar  plans,  says  Tryon. 

The  new  Califomlans  account  for  over  half 
^  the  load  at  the  Center  and'  for  four-filths 
at  the  Pershing  Square  information  branch, 
according  to  Tryon. 

"And  they're  here  to  stay."  he  said.  "Prac- 
tically all  of  them  are  makmg  long-range 
plans  for  homes  and  Jobs  in  California." 
Citing  the  results  of  a  special  study  during 
April  when  5.155  veterans  were  seen  in  2 
weeks,  he  pointed  out  the  new  trends.  Major 
requests  of  the  ex-G.  I's  and  percentages  of 
out-of-8taters  show  the  extent  of  new  de- 
velopments. 

Request:  Percent 

Employment  placement 55 

Housing 68 

Educational    counseling 52 

Service  claims,  pensions,  etc 46 

Apprentice  training 42 

Employment  counseling 89 

-The  large  proportion  of  Immigrating  vet- 
erans who  appear  at  the  center  need  not 
unduly  alarm  anyone."  Tryon  commented. 
"Since  the  veterans'  service  center  was  ex- 
pressly set  up  as  a  clearing  hotise  and  in- 
formation agency  for  veterans,  it  is  quite 
nattiral  that  ex-GI's  unfamiliar  with  the 
local  scene  should  come  to  us. 

"In  fact,  we  are  glad  they  do  come  to  us. 
for  it  helps  dispel  any  rosy  picture  they  may 
^  have  had  about  employment  and  housing 
and  other  critical  problems.  We  think  it  is 
letter  that  they  should  come  to  us  and  get 
a  true  picture  than  wander  the  streets." 

He  pointed  out  that  Los  Angeles  has  a 
great  advantage  over  many  other  cities,  since 
through  the  very  complete  coordination  of 
IT-dlverse  community  and  Government  agen- 
cies In  their  veterans'  service  center,  they 
can  keep  their  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
veterans'  needs.  He  pointed  to  the  findings 
of  the  recent  study,  where  critical  problems 
are  being  affected  by  the  veteran  migration, 
as  an  example  of  the  centers  informational 
services. 

Commenting  on  restilts  of  the  survey,  he 
•aid: 

"As  might  be  expected,  the  new  Califor- 
nians  find  their  fiist  nesd  in  the  area  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  problem — housing — 
with   68  percent  of   requests   coming  from 

5,        out-of-Slaters.* 

*  Finding  a  Job  Is  a  veteran  need  slightly 

dominated  by  the  newcomers  with  a  55-per- 
("-"-cent  figure.  But  long-range  planning — 
counseling  on  work  possibilities  and  require- 
ments of  local  Jobs— is  nearly  six  to  one  a 
request  of  out-of-Staters, 


"First  things  come  first"  with  the  Incom- 
ing veterans,  stated  Tryon.  pointing  to  re- 
quests where  the  out-of-state  ratio  was  low. 
Legal  aid.  insurance,  and  business  counseling 
requests  were  made  by  27  percent,  38  per- 
cent, and  39  percent  of  in-migrants  respec- 
tively. Center  staff  members  believe  these 
lower  figures  reflect  the  emphasis  on  more 
urgent  problems. 

According  to  member  organizations  housed 
at  the  center  and  the  center's  general  coun- 
selor, the  ex-GIs  are  seriously  attempting  to 
make  constructive  and  contributing  citizens 
of  themselves.  "We  believe  their  earnest 
attempts  to  get  oriented  show  that,"  Tryon 
said. 

The  Los  Angeles  Veterans'  Service  Center 
Is  a  central  information,  cotmsellng,  and  re- 
ferral service  for  war  veterans  sponsored  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Community  Chest.  Seven- 
teen Government,  business,  labor,  social 
agencies,  and  veterans'  organizations  main- 
tain representatives  at  its  Third  and  Broad- 
way ofaces. 

It  bef;an  operations  January  2,  1945 — the 
first  of  hundreds  of  community  ceilters  new 
fuhctioning  across  the  Nation  which  pool 
veterans'  services  In  a  community  way  in 
one  location.  In  Its  16  months  of  opera- 
tion, it  has  provided  over  120.000  veterans 
approximately  350.000  individual  services — 
an  average  of  three  services  per  veteran.  . 

These  figures  cover  the  Los  Angeles  Center 
only.  Similar  services  are  provided  under 
local  direction  in  18  aflaiiated  centers  in 
outlying  areas  from  San  Fernando  to  Wil- 
mington. These  are  also  backed  by  the  Com- 
munity Chest  and  coordinated  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Center. 


Article  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
historic  story  of  our  Pacific  Northwest  is 
the  tale  of  the  expedition  across  America 
by  Lewis  and  Clark.  This  expedition, 
sent  v.estward  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  es- 
tablished the  claim  of  the  United  States 
to  the  magnificent  region  ofTuget  Sound 
and  the  Columbia  River. 

An  outstanding  account  of  this  explo- 
ration was  prepared  by  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger, of  Portland,  Oreg.,  prior  to  his 
entry  into  military  servic3  in  1942.  The 
story  appeared  in  the  Readers  Digest 
in  the  issue  of  March  1941.  Mr.  Neuber- 
ger served  3  years  in  the  Army,  most  of 
that  time  in  the  Alaskan  area.  He  is  a 
well-known  Pacific  Northwest  writer  and 
newspaperman. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
Captain  Neuberger's  article  on  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
Ottr  Greatest  Exploration 

(Condensed  from  the  American  Legion 

Magazine) 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

From    St.    Louis,    the   edge   of   American 

civilization,  Sgt.  John  Ordway,  of  the  United 

States  Army,  wrote  to  his  father  and  mother 

In  New  Hampshire:  "Honored  parents:  I  am 

now  on  an  expedition  to  the  westward  with 

Captain  Lewis  and  Lieutenant  Clark,  who  are 

appointed    by    President    Jefferson    to    go 


through  the  interior  of  North  America.  We 
are  to  ascend  the  Missouri  River  and  then 
go  by  land  to  the  great  western  ocean" 

A  courier  went  through  the  camp  collecting 
such  messages  from  men  who  were  not  sure 
they  would  ever  be  heard  from  again.  Tii-^n 
late  on  the  rainy  afternoon  cf  May  14.  1304, 
the  29  members  of  the  party  embarked  in 
2  long,  trim  rowboats  and  a  55-foot  barge-like 
bateau.  They  were  voyaging  into  the  u.'i- 
known, 

MOUNTAINS   AHEAD 

At  St.  Louis  geography  ended  and  mjyth 
began.  The  Indians  whispered  of  the  Siiining 
or  Rocky  Mountains  that  scraped  the  ky. 
Was  this  merely  one  of  their  legends?  JcJIcr- 
son,  when  Minister  to  France,  had  htard 
mariners  who  sailed  with  Capain  Cock  on 
his  Pacific  voyages  describe  evergreen  forests 
as  boundless  as  the  oceans  and  peaks  high  as 
the  Alps,  to  be  seen  on  America's  wes'.ern 
shore.  Were  their  tales  true?  Jefferson  s 
lively  imagination  had  beci^  fired  and  thc^ice- 
forward  he  drsamed  cf  sending  brave  men  to 
"explore  the  great  wilderness  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  form  a  line  of  communlca:ion 
from  sea  to  sea." 

As  soon  as  his  envoys  had  bought  from  Na- 
poleon for  $15,000,000  the  million  square  miles 
of  territory  that  France  claimed  on  the  sun-, 
.down  side  of  the  MississlFpi.  Jefferson  asked 
Congress  for  $2,500  to  finance  its  explora;icn 
"And  let  us  search  cut  even  that  which  lies 
beyond,"  he  urged.  ! 

To  lead  the  expedition  the  President  se- 
lected his  private  secretary,  29-year -old  Meri- 
wether Lewis,  believing  that  this  young  Ai'my 
captain  had  a  determination  that  nothing 
could  conquer.  Such  a  man  was  needed; 
there  might  be  more  than  dangers  of  the  'wil- 
derness to  face  and  temptations  to  turn  back 
might  be  many.  A  race  for  empire  was;  In 
prospect,  for  the  British  were  talking  of 
sending  men  to  hoist  the  Union  Jack  at  i  the 
mouth  cf  the  Columbia.  ! 

Jefferson  suggested  that  Lewis  select  an 
alternative  commander  and  Lewis  named  his 
best  friend.  William  Clark,  a  34-year-old!  ar- 
tillery lieutenant.  I 

They  were  in  strong  contrast.  Lewis'  tjhln 
countenance,  with  defiant  Jaw  and  sl^tc- 
gray  eyes,  had  an  eaglelike  intensity.  He 
was  taciturn,  almost  gloomy.  Clark,  red- 
headed, red-faced,  was  never  stern  or  silent. 
His  cheerful  chatter  often  had  revived  the 
spirits  of  troops  weary  on  the  march.  He 
liked  to  dodge  officers'  mess  to  eat  with  the 
men:  he  hailed  colonels  and  corporals  a. ike 
by  their  first  names.  He  got  along  with  In- 
dians better  than  anyone  else  in  the  Army, 
possibly  because  he  treated  them  as  equals. 

Clark  went  from  post  to  post  on  the  fron- 
tier, asking  picked  men  if  they  wanted  to 
plant  their  country's  flag  on  the  western 
ocean.  Lewis  arranged  for  supplies,  which 
Inc'.uded  presents  for  the  Indians — mirrors, 
red  clotlr,  needles,  beads,  calico  shirts. 

SOLOIEBS  PICKED 

Men  picked  for  the  Journey  were  enliited 
In  the  Army  at  $10  a  month  for  privates,  $15 
for  the  three  sergeants,  $80  each  for  Lewis 
and  Clark,  and  as  a  bonus  they  were  prom- 
ised parcels  of  land.  Whether  any  of  them 
would  survive  to  enjoy  these  rewards  was 
doubtful.  Their  eventual  4e£tinaticn  was  so 
Indefinite  that  Jefferson  gave  them  papers 
bespeaking  the  good  offices  of  "cur  consuls 
in  Batavia,  in  Java,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope." 

As  they  rowed  up  the  sluggish  Missouri, 
under  the  flag  with  15  stars,  the  party  was  a 
cross  section  of  the  expanding  Nation.  The 
oldest  was  Patrick  Gass,  33;  the  youngest. 
John  Colter,  was  16.  Alongside  Kentucklans 
chosen  for  their  woodcraft  were  hunters  from 
Virginia,  farmers  from  Vermont,  carpenters 
from  Pennsylvania.  There  were  Irishmen, 
Scots,  Dutchmen,  and  Frenchmen.  Near 
Lieutenant  Clark  In  the  first  beat  crouched 
his  brawny  Negro  servant,  York. 


Tire  explorers  had  not  gone  far  before  they 
realized  that  the  map  the  President  had 
supplied  was  useless;  It  did  not  even  Indicata 
the  correct  direction  of  the  river.  All  they 
could  do  was  to  follow  the  Missouri  to  Ita 
source.  From  there  dead  reckoning  might 
take  them  to  the  sea. 

JOURNEY    STASTS 

For  the  first  few  months  It  was  an  IdyUlo 
Journey— comfortable  camps  at  night,  days 
uneventful  save  for  sightseeing.  By  fire- 
light the  two  leaders  worked  painstakingly 
on  their  Journals,  for  the  President  and  Con- 
gress wanted  complete  reports  on  plants, 
trees,  beasts,  birds,  and  Indians.  One  eve- 
ning Lewis  wrote:  "In  addition  to  the  com- 
mon deer,  which  were  in  great  abundance, 
we  saw  goats,  elk.  buffalo,  antelope,  black- 
tailed  deer,  and  large  wolves."  T'.iey  counted 
£2  herds  of  bison  in  one  day. 

Three  months  out  of  St.  Louis,  the  adven- 
turers had  voyaged  850  miles  and  were  not 
far  from  what  is  now  Sioux  City  in  Iowa. 
The  going  got  harder.  The  clumsy  bateau 
repeatedly  lurched  aground  on  sandbars. 
One  man  collapsed  from  sunstroke.  Sgt. 
Charles  Floyd  died  of  colic  In  the  choking 
heat  of  an  August  afternoon.  They  buried 
him  on  a  high  bluff,  the  first  American  sol- 
dier to  die  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
boats  went  on,  the  men  silent,  Lewis  wrapped 
In  thought.  A  man  dead,  many  sick,  the 
real  perils  Just  begun. 

That  night,  instead  of  appointing  a  new 
sergeant,  Lewis  told  the  men  themselves  to 
elect  a  successor  to  Floyd.  Amid  much 
oratory  three  soldiers  were  nominated. 
Grizzled  Patrick  Gass  was  chosen.  Next 
morning  the  party  took  to  the  boats  with 
renewed  zeal;  Lewis  had  turned  the  men's 
minds  from  brooding  over  the  loss  of  their 
companion. 

Misadventures  multiplied.  Nlneteen-year- 
old  George  Shannon,  on  scout  duty,  got  lost 
and  almost  starved.  A  riverbank  crumbled 
and  nearly  destroyed  the  precious  supplies. 
Lewis,  habitually  scouting  ahead,  had  several 
narrow  escapes  from  stampeding  buffalo. 

Most  of  the  Indians  they  met  were  friendly, 
grunting  with  pleasure  over  trinkets  and  de- 
lighted with  whisky  dealt  out  in  Judicious 
doses.  Whenever  possible,  chiefs  of  nearby 
tribes  were  summoned  to  pow-wows  under 
a  sailcloth  canopy,  the  fiag  flying,  and  told 
about  the  Great  White  Father  in  Wash- 
ington to  whom  they  now  owed  loyalty. 
Council  Bluffs  takes  its  name  from  one  of 
these   pow-wowg. 

A  lazy  hall-breed,  Toussalnt  Charbonneau, 
Interpreted.  Tlie  party  had  picked  him  up 
along  the  route.  With  him  was  his  19-year- 
old  Indian  wife.  Sacajawea,  slender  in  figure, 
with  long  braids  and  dark  eyes.  Six  years 
before,  she  had  been  stolen  from  the  Sho- 
shones  by  marauding  braves,  and  Charbon- 
neau had  won  her  in  a  gambling  bout.  A 
woman  on  the  expedition?  Lewis  and  Clark 
had  hesitated,  but  they  desperately  needed 
Charbonneau.  Besides,  Sacajawea's  tribe 
was  said  to  dwell  beyond  the  high  mountains. 
Maybe  this  Indian  girl  would  know  the  way. 
Meadows  and  prairies  gave  way  to  rolling 
hills,  the  hills  stiffened  Into  plateaus.  But 
the  horizons  still  were  land.  Where  did  It 
end?     Where  was  the  Western  Ocean? 

The  first  heavy  snows  fell  In  November, 
trapping  the  party  near  the  site  of  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.  In  the  half  year  they  had  made  1,600 
miles,  all  up  the  Missouri.  A  few  traders 
had  been  thus  far  but  no  white  man  had 
ever  gone  farther.  They  built  a  stockade, 
calling  it  Fort  Mandan  for  the  friendly  Man- 
dan  Indians,  and  here  during  the  long  dreary 
winter  a  baby  boy  was  born  to  Sacajawea. 

Aprrl  7.  1805,  the  last  ice  having  drifted 
down  the  river.  Fort  Mandan  was  left  be- 
hind. So  was  the  bateau,  too  big  for  the 
narrowing  Missouri  and  no  longer  needed 
for  the  dwindling  supplies.  Six  canoes  made 
of  buffalo  bides  and  willow  branches  took 
Its  place. 
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The  country  grew  wUder.  the  landscape 
less  hospitable.  Mosquitoes  and  gnats  were 
a  curse.  Buffalo  were  scarce  and.  without 
buffalo  hide  for  patching,  clothes  and  moc- 
casins began  to  shred. 

But  the  ragged  frontiersmen  now  were 
luxlocklng  the  secrets  of  the  continent.  They 
came  upon  huge,  ferocious  grizzly  bears  that 
it  took  half  a  dozen  musket  balls  to  kill 
They  spent  weeks  of  back-breaking  toU  port- 
aging goods  and  boats  past  thundering  cat- 
aracts which  they  caUed  the  Great  Falls  of 
the  Missouri.  And  on  Mav  26,  a  Sunday 
Lewis,  who  had  been  scouting  ahead  as 
tisual,  came  back  to  camp  excited.  He  had 
glimpsed  majestic  mountains. 

Independence  Day,  1805,  was  celebrated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rockies,  2.500  miles  and  14 
months  from  St.  Louis.  Wistfully  they  drank 
the  last  of  their  brandy.  Other  supplies,  too. 
were  running  low.  Lewis  wrote  in  his  Jour- 
nal:  "We  all  believe  that  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  the  most  perilotis  part  of  our 
voyage." 

THE  INDIAN  CIRL  '^ 

Only  the  Indian  girl,  her  baby  strapped 
to  her  back,  had  the  vaguest  notion  where 
they  were.  From  out  of  the  memories  of 
her  childhood  Sacajawea  recognized  a  creek 
at  which  her  people  had  collected  clay  for 
painting  their  war  parties.  When  the 
dwihdling  Missouri  abruptly  forked  Irfto 
three  branches  her  memory  again  helped. 
She  sent  them  up  the  swiftest  fork,  which 
they  named  Jefferson  River. 

The  stream  twisted  through  a  labyrinth  of 
volcanic  walls  at  which  It  clawed  with  white- 
capped  talons.  Sometimes  the  boats  upset 
and  their  loads  were  swept  downstream. 
The  men  waded  through  the  glacier-fed  wa- 
ter, pulling  their  leaky  craft  on  long  ropes, ^ 
for  they  could  not  walk  on  the  steep  banks. 
"The  men  by  being  constantly  wet  are  be- 
coming more  feeble,"  the  captain  noted. 
Sharp  stones  cut  to  pieces  what  remained  of 
their  moccasins  and  drops  of  blood  fiecked 
the  stream.  They  had  Journeyed  as  close 
to  the  crest  of  the  continent  as  water  would 
take  them.  Wherever  they  looked  the  sky- 
line was  a  Jagged  row  of  pinnacles,  "moun- 
tains piled  on  mountains,"  such  peaks  as 
Americans  never  had  seen.  Each  ridge  sur- 
mounted brought  a  glimpse  of  ridge  higher 
still.  Eventually  they  reached  the  region 
where  now  Montana  Joins  Idaho,  where  the 
Rockies  and  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  run 
parallel  In  a  vast  maze.  Lewis  sent  scouts 
scattering  to  find  some  way  across.  They 
came  back  baffled,  four  of  them  nursing 
Injuries  from  falls. 

DO   OR    DIE 

By  now  Lewis  realized  that  he  must  find 
the  Shoshones  or  give  up  the  expedition. 
His  fatigued  men  could  not  drag  themselves 
over  those  summits,  let  alone  carry  burdens; 
they  must  have  horses.  Rations  were  low 
and  they  could  not  survive  a  Rocky  Mountain 
winter.  Soon  the  snows  would  start  and 
It  would  be  too  late  even  to  go  back.  They 
had  not  seen  an  Indian  for  4  months  though 
Sacajawea  insisted  that  she  twice  had  seen 
the  smoke  signals  of  her  people. 

Lewis  chose  three  men  and  pushed  on 
ahead.  Every  morning  when  they  broke 
camp  they  left  beads  and  mirrors  as  tokens  of 
friendliness  to  any  Indian  who  might  stum- 
ble onto  the  dead  fires.  At  last,  ragged  and 
exhausted,  they  crawled  to  the  top  of  a  high 
ridge  and  looked  down  the  Pacific  slope  of 
the  Rockies.  Here,  on  the  Continental  Di- 
vide, they  unfurled  the  flag.  They  had  two 
pounds  of  flour  left. 

As  Chief  Cameahwalt  and  60  mounted  Sho- 
shone braves  Jogged  over  the  crest  of  Lemhi 
Pass  late  In  the  afternoon  of  August  13.  they 
•aw  tottering  toward  them  a  taU,  ragged 
stranger  with  pale  skin.  In  his  right  hand 
he  carried  a  cloth  of  red.  white,  and  blue. 
Half  a  hundred  paces  to  the  rear  were  three 
other  strangers  with  long  black  stlcka. 
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"Tabba  bone  (white  man),"  the  hollow- 
eyed  stranger  said. 

"Ah  hi  e!  (I  am  very  much  pleasedl)"  the 
young  chief  replied  gravely.  There  on  the 
roof  of  the  continent  the  feathered  savage 
and  the  Virginia  gentleman  embraced  and 
slapped  each  other  on  the  back. 

Game  had  been  scarce  that  year  and  the 
Shoshones  were  hungry,  yet  they  shared  with 
the  white  men.    The  captain's  pulse  quick- 
ened when  the  chief  offered  him  roast  salmon 
Salmon  from  the  sea. 

Lewis  bartered  ornaments,  coats,  blankets. 
and  knives  for  38  horses,  which  were  sent  ' 
back  to  bring  up  the  main  partv.  A  dra- 
matic Incident  marked  the  reunion  of  the 
two  parties.  Sacajawea,  meeting  Cameah- 
walt, greeted  him  with  affectionate  cries. 
They  were  brother  and  sister!  Nevertheless, 
when  the  party  went  on,  S;\cajawea  chose  to 
stick  with  her  husband  rather  than  return 
to  her  people. 

TOBT    HELPS 

A  withered .  old  Shoehone.  whom  Clark 
christened  Toby,  volunteered  to  act  as  guide. 
He  was  not  much  help.  They  wandered  in 
the  Bitter  Root  range  like  men  In  a  rock- 
bound  fortress,  while  snow  began  to  plug 
the  passes.  Provisions  ran  out.  They  had 
to  kill  some  of  the  horses,  which  were  starv- 
ing, too.  with  ground  bare  of  fodder.  One 
day  there  was  only  a  brace  of  pheasants  for 
32  mouths  to  eat.  They  scraped  the  bed  of 
Hungry  Creek  for  crawfish;  they  grubbed 
for  roots.  One  wretched  night  they  ate  a 
timber  wolf  Lewis  shot.  Lewis  gave  up  his 
mount  to  one  of  the  men  and  struggled 
ahead  on  foot.  A  horse  loaded  with  winter 
coats  slipped,  screamed  In  terror,  and  van- 
ished over  a  precipice. 

Finally  they  reached  open  coimtry.  Tliey 
looked  like  skeletons,  and  now  even  the  In- 
exorable driver.  Lewis,  collapsed.  While  he 
lay  ill  beside  the  Clearwater  River,  the  others 
trimmed  pine  logs  and  burned  out  the  cores 
to  shaoe  rude  canoes.  The  work  was  hard 
for  exhausted  men  and  it  went  slowly. 

DOWN    THE    CLEARWATER 

In  the  canoes  they  floated  down  the  Clear- 
water and  Into  the  Snake,  at  the  spot  where 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  stands.  Tliey  paddled  down 
the  Snake  and  about  the  middle  of  October 
came  to  a  mighty  river  which  surged  out  of 
the  north  and  l>ent  westward.  This  was  the 
Columbia,  the  Great  River  Oregon,  which 
for  two  generations  adventurous  souls  had 
dreamed  of  exploring. 

For  3  weeks  more  they  stroked  the  bulky 
canoes  between  mountains  and  grassy 
mcndows  and  fir  forests.  One  quiet  night  a 
soldier  heard  a  far-off  roar.  Soon  long  swells 
rolled  up  the  river  from  downstream.  Gulls 
flew  overhead.  The  water  was  ftill  of  sal- 
mon.   There  was  a  tang  of  salt  In  the  air. 

Fog  cloaked  the  Columbia  on  the  morning 
of  November  7,  1805,  but  around  noon  it 
cleared  and  In  the  distance  a  wide  expanse 
of  tossing  breakers  was  visible.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  men  looked  out  to  sea  In  silence. 
Then  they  cheered.  In  his  queefly  spelt  diary 
Clark  scrawled:  "Oclan  In  view!  Oh  the  Joy! 
We  are  In  view  of  the  oclan,  that  great  oclan 
which  we  have  been  so  long  anxious  to  see!" 
For  the  first  time  Americans  had  spanned 
the  continent  they  would  one  day  Inhabit 
from  coast  to  coast.  On  that  lonely  shore, 
the  flag  fiapplng  at  his  back.  Captain  Lewis 
thanked  the  soldiers  In  behalf  of  President 
Jefferson.  They  had  reached  their  goal  ahead 
of  any  nation  with  rival  ambitions,  covering 
4.100  adventurous  miles  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
Just  125  years  later  one  coi^d  board  a  plane 
at  St.  Louis  after  daybreak  and  be  In  Port- 
land before  dark. 

Near  present-day  Astoria  the  expedition 
built  a  stockade.  Fort  Clatsop,  that  sheltered 
them  during  the  second  winter,  and  In  tta* 
bark  of  a  tall  pine  that  overlooked  the 
Lieutenant  Clark  carved  this  record: 


f 


mt>T?OOTriXT  A  T     t>Tr'AT?'n 
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~Win.  Clark  December  Sd   1809  by  land 
ttof  U.  StatM  in  IBM  *  5." 


nil  OUAT  MTTIIN 

Ute  tn  Murrh  ol  1106  the  exp^lJUon  be- 
gan tbe  long  ireH  homewartl.  U  rtquurttt 
tmly  a  third  i4  the  ume  ctmnviroed  tn  travel- 
ing «e«t.  tor  now  they  had  landmarks.  Affatn 
■Mftjavta  was  Invaluable,  rtding  at  the  hend 
oC  Um  eoluma  wlUt  Lcwm.  \iuerrUiKly  p<>tiit> 
Ing  the  way.  "She  ha»  equAl  f«>rti(vide  niut 
rvaolutlon  with  any  mcmlxr  of  the  p«rty." 
LewU  wrote.  They  arrived  in  St.  L<>uU  on 
Baptember  33.  IBQO.  8  months  to  the  day  after 
AbandonliMC  Kort  Clataop. 

Hit  Nation  had  given  thera  up  for  dead. 
TtMf  had  been  gone  2  yean  and  4  monthe. 
Cheering  crowds  escorted  thrm  through  8t. 
Loub.  JpiTrrxin  wrote  M«  cougratulatlona 
and  trlumphanlly  Informed  Congreaa  of  the 
expedltliine  iuccew.  lliey  had  traveled 
8.000  milea  through  wlUlrriteaa,  had  reached 
their  objective  and  returned,  had  lost  only 
one  m»ti.  People  were  amaxed  by  the  lnfor« 
matlon  brought  back:  fierce  btara  which 
welghrd  l.OOO  pounds,  mountain  rangti  three 
times  as  lofty  as  the  Allrghrnles.  bufTnlo 
herds  measured  by  horlxons.  wild  sheep  with 
horns  shaped  like  cornucopias,  goata  that 
leaped  from  crag  to  crag.  The  New  York 
Oaxette  predicted  that  the  region  would 
probably  never  be  traveled  through  again, 
but  President  Jefferson  vlsloned  "a  great,  free, 
and  Independent  empire  on  the  Columbia 
River." 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  still  stands 
as  the  most  Important  ever  undertaken  by 
the  United  SUtes.  clinching  our  title  not 
only  to  the  vast  Louisiana  Territory  but  later 
to  the  Oregon  lands  as  well. 

Lewis  was  appointed  Oovernor  of  Louisiana 
And  Clark  was  named  Indian  agent  for  the 
twgkon  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general.  Lewis,  always  a  lonely  man,  was 
unhappy  In  political  ofBce.  In  the  autunin 
of  1809,  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  answer 
criticism  of  bis  administrative  methods,  he 
stopped  for  a  night  at  an  Inn  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Shortly  after  midnight  a  pistol  shot 
waked  the  household,  and  the  tavern-keeper 
found  the  35 -year -old  explorer  on  the  floor 
wrtb  a  gaping  wound  in  his  side.  He  died  at 
dawn.  Jefferson,  stunned  with  grief,  always 
believed  the  captain  had  committed  suicide. 
Tennessee  folk  maintained  that  he  had  been 
murdered.  The  mystery  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily solved. 

Not  far  from  where  Lewis  died  a  granite 
shaft  stands,  graven  with  the  words  of  the 
President  who  sent  him  westward: 

"His  courat;e  was  undaunted.  H'.s  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  yielded  to  nothing  but 
ImposslbiMty." 

Trees  oveihang  the  grave,  and  on  stormy 
nights  the  wind  roars  through  them  like 
breakers  crashing  on  the  Pacific's  distant 
shore. 


The  Father  of  the  American  Navy 

•  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'""'        or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  M.\SSACHUbCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  inclufle  a  splendid  article  vjrrit- 
ten  by  Thomas  J.  Breen  on  Commodore 
John  Barry,  entitled  "The  Father  of  the 
American  Navy,"  appearing  in  the  May 
Issue  of  the  Cross  and  Anchor,  the  official 
publication  of  the  College  of  the  Holy 


Cross.  Worcester,  Mass..  dedicated  to  the 

naval  ROTC  at  this  college: 

rmm  vATNn  or  rm  AMaicaw  navt 

Ther*  ar*  t^llant  htarta  whoa*  glory  Co- 
lumbia lov»'«  to  name. 

Whose  deeds  shall  Uv«  tu  atory  and  tTcrlaat* 
Ing  fame. 

But  never  y«t  on*  bravtr  our  starry  banner 
bor« 

Than  aaucy  old  John  Barry— the  Irish  Com- 
modore. 

lire  ha.1  given  many  of  her  sons  to  the 
eause  of  Amrrlcnn  llbrrty,  but  tlwre  are  few 
that  stand  out  so  brightly  In  the  acntth  of 
our  patriotic  hcav-en  as  the  burning  star  of. 
Commodore  John  Barry,  "tho  Father  of  th« 
American  Navy," 

Burry  was  born  In  1745  In  County  Wexford 
In  Eire.  By  the  time  he  was  15  years  of  age 
he  had  nrrlvrd  in  Philadelphia,  Imbued  with 
a  love  of  the  sea  that  found  Its  root«  along 
the  rocky  const;*  of  the  Iri!-h  Sea.  With  this 
love  of  the  sta  driving  him  on.  he  found  Jobs 
on  the  merchant  ships  of  colonial  Philadel- 
phia which  piled  thoir  way  through  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Carrlbbcnn  regions.  It  Is  fine 
testimony  to  hl.i  able  ecamnnshtp  and  knowl- 
edge that  by  the  time  he  was  21,  he  had 
command  of  his  own  ship 

These  were  not  free  times,  however,  when 
men  could  be  content  to  follow  the  paths  of 
financial  gain  without  keeping  cognizant  of 
the  clouds  that  were  gathering  around  them. 
By  1775  the  sides  were  being  drawn  for  the 
Impending  crisis  that  was  to  come  In  the 
following  year.  Barry  did  not  hesitate  In 
deciding  which  was  to  be  his  side.  Imme- 
diately on  returning  from  a  voyage  to  Eng- 
land In  1775.  he  offered  his  services  to  Con- 
gress which  was  preparing  to  finance  a  Navy. 

Thus  on  December  7.  1775,  John  Barry  was 
commissioned  captain.  He  thereby  became 
the  first  commander  to  be  appointed  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  was  assigned  to  the  first  ship  out- 
fitted by  Congress — the  Lexington.  Barry 
soon  Justified  the  confidence  jjlaced  In  him 
by  Congress.  On  April  7,  1776.  he  captured 
ths  British  frigate  Edward  which  thus  be- 
came the  first  British  armed  vessel  to  be 
taken  under  the  authority  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  Barry  brought  her  back  to  Phila- 
delphia as  a  prize.  It  served  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  Congress  which  had  been  de- 
bating on  the  advisability  of  trying  to  fight 
England  in  her  strongest  element^-^the  sea. 

As  the  Lexington  was  not  now  In  fit  condi- 
tion to  return  to  sea.  Barry  assumed  com- 
mand of  defense  operations  in  Delaware  Bay. 
Going  to  sea  once  again  in  July  1776,  ho 
captured  several  prizes. 

Barry  was  given  command  now  of  the 
Effingham,  a  vessel  of  32  guns.  Two  months 
later  In  December  of  1776,  when  Washing- 
ton was  preparing  for  the  Trenton  cam- 
paign, it  was  Barry  and  a  band  of  volunteers 
who  came  to  his  assistance  and  transported 
his  Army  across  the  Delaware. 

In  1777.  when  the  British  occupied  Phila- 
delphia, Barry  effectively  harassed  the  ships 
In  the  port,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  many 
supply  vessels,  the  contents  of  whfch  he  sent 
to  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  During 
these  operations,  Barry  was  ordered  by  Wash- 
ington to  sink  the  Effingham  for  fear  that  It 
Wotild  fall  Into  British  hands.  He  did  this 
only  after  great  reluctance  and  a  show  of 
Irish  temper.  The  half-sunken  vessel  was 
later  completely  destroyed   by  the  English, 

He  WES  now  given  command  on  May  30, 
1778,  of  the  frigate  Raleigh.  On  September 
25.  after  being  bested  In  a  battle  with  a 
Britisher,  he  deliberately  ran  his  ship  ashore 
rather  than  allow  her  to  fall  into  English 
hands.  This  disaster  left  Barry  without  a 
•hip.  The  loss,  though  regretable,  did  not 
lessen  his  reputation  as  a  skillful  and  saga- 
cious commander  nor  mar  the  character  and 
reputation  tbat  he  had  won  for  bravery. 


The  Marine  Committe*  of  Cbngreas.  In 
ordering  the  Navy  Board  at  Boston  to  order 
a  court  of  Inquiry  on  Captain  Barry*!  con- 
duct, said,  "The  loss  of  the  itaiei^H  la  cer- 
tainly a  very  >;reai  mlcfortune.  but  we  ha\*o 
a  ronsoln^lon  In  reflecting  that  the  spirited 
and  Rttllant  behavior  of  our  comnxander  haa 
dont  honor  to  our  ftag.** 

Captain  Barry  was  now  p«t  at  th«  hend 
of  an  expedition  against  Florida.  Due  to 
BrltUh  reinforcements  there,  however,  thla 
expedition  was  called  off.  Since  there  wna 
no  Continental  ship  available  for  him,  Barry, 
rather  than  remain  Idle,  entered  the  Navy 
of  PennKytvanlu,  ••  commander  of  the  brig 
Delaware. 

On  November  6,  1770,  ho  was  appointed  to 
supervise  the  con.structlon  of  tht  frigate 
America.  This  shore  duty  was  not  congenial 
to  the  Gaelic  spirit  Uiat  ruled  him  and  ho 
returned  In  June  1780.  to  the  Stale  Navy. 

Tho  Marine  Committee  of  Congress,  know- 
ing well  Bttrry's  value  tu  the  cause  of  liberty, 
appointed  hUn.  on  September  S.  1780,  to  tha 
command  of  the  Continental  frigate  Alliance, 
This  was  the  largest  and  the  finest  veHel 
in  the  whole  of  the  Continental  Navy. 

Thus,  we  see  that  once  again  the  best  avail- 
able position  was  always  given  to  Captain 
Barry,  The  first  armed  cruiser  under  direct 
Continental  authority— the  Lexington— wm 
given  him.  then  the  Effingham  of  32  guns^ 
the  largest  armament  of  any  vessel — 
was  assigned  hlni.  and  he  was  made  senior 
commander  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  On 
its  destruction  by  the  British,  while  he  was 
operating  on  the  lower  Delaware,  he  was 
"  appointed  to  the  Raleigh.  On  Its  loss,  for 
which  Captain  Barry  suffered  no  detriment, 
he  was  made  commander  of  the  projected  ex- 
pedition to  Florida.  When  that  enterprise 
was  abandoned,  he  was  given  command  of  a 
fleet  of  the  Navy  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
termination  of  this  cruise,  the  appointment 
to  construct  the  best  vessel  the  country  had 
projected,  was  given  him.  Tlien  he  was  com- 
missioned to  the  Alliance,  the  best  and  finest 
vessel  the  United  States  ever  possessed.  In 
that  he  remained  as  commander  while  the 
war  continued,  and  at  its  close,  he  was  Com- 
modore of  all  the  armed  vessels  remaining 
In  the  services  of  the  States,  Just  as  Washing- 
ton was  Commander  In  Chief  of  all  the  forces, 
military  and  naval,  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
As  commander  of  the  fleet,  Barry  was  second 
only  to  Washington. 

On  board  the  Alliance,  Barry  remained  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  making  numerous 
cruises  against  the  enemy.  Finally,  on 
M-irch  10.  1783,  the  Alliance  and  Barry  had 
the  honor  of  engaging  In  the  last  battle  of 
the  Revolution.  With  the  war  past.  Con- 
gress could  not  see  the  sense  cf  maintaining 
a  fleet.  Therefore,  on  August  1.  1785,  tho 
Alliance,  the  last  and  best  ship  of  the 
Continental  Navy,  was  sold.  Captain  Barry 
had  commanded  the  first  and  the  lait  ships 
of  the  Continental  Navy. 

For  the  next  uneventful  years,  Barry  en- 
gaged in  merchant  trade.  But,  in  1793,  the 
actions  of  France,  England,  and  Algiers  made 
the  necessity  of  a  navy  evident.  Therefore, 
an  act  was  passed  establishing  a  navy,  and 
on  June  4,  1794,  Barry  was  appointed  Com- 
mander of  the  new  Navy.  Barry  remained 
a  Commander  without  a  fleet  till  July  1793, 
when  the  newly  built  frigate  The  United 
States  was  ready  for  sea.  By  this  time  tho 
quasi  war  with  France  was  on.  As  In  the 
past.  Barry  acquitted  himself  well  In  this 
naval  war  with  our  former  ally.  The  United 
States  and  Barry  carried  Adams'  peace  en- 
voys to  France  in  1800. 

With  the  coming  to  power  of  Jefferson 
and  the  Republicans,  the  Navy  came  into 
a  pitiful  pericd.  The  United  States  was  laid 
up,  and  Barry  retired  to  Inactive  duty.  The 
new  Navy  had  been  laid  to  rest,  and  Its  com- 
mander soon  followed.  On  September  13, 
1803.  while  preparing  to  return  to  active 
duty  In  the  wars  against  the  Barbary  pirates. 
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Commodore  John  Barry,  father  of  the  Amer- 
ican N^«^:y.  died  at  his  home  m  Philadelphia. 
In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  In  pan 
the  inscription  from  the  tomb  of  John  Barry 
in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  la 
Philadelphia: 
"Sacrtd  to  the  memory  of  Commodore  John 

Barry,  father  of  the  American  Navy, 
Let  the  Chrlotian  patriot  and  wldter.  who 
visits  thc<ie  mansions  of  tlie  dead,  view 
this  munumrnt  with  respect  and  ven- 
eration," 

Thomas  J.  Bkckn. 
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Public  Service  Responiibility  of  Broadcast 
Licenieci 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wisrnN.siN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
genilemaa  irom  Tennessee,  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
on  Saturday  night.  May  18,  broadcasting 
over  the  CBS  network,  made  certain 
charges  against  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  The  gentleman 
charged  that  the  FCC,  in  issuing  a  recent 
report.  Public  Service  Responsibility  of 
Brcp.dcast  Licensees,  seeks  to  control  the 
program  content  of  radio  broadcasts. 
The  facts  do  not  support  the  gentleman's 
insinuations.  Responsible  new.spapers 
throughout  the  country  have  editorially 
complimented  the  Commission  upon  this 
report,  among  them  being  the  New  York 
Times,  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  New  York 
Post,  Mihvaukee  Journal,  Washington 
Post.  Mobile  Press,  Miami  Daily  News, 
Wilmington  Journal,  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune.  New  Haven  Register,  and  the 
Hartford  Courant.  I  call  attention  to  a 
statement  issued  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  an  organization  which 
would  be  the  first  to  assail  any  move  by 
Government  to  place  a  limitation  upon 
freedom  of  speech.  This  statement  is 
highly  commendatory  of  the  PCC  report. 
The  statement  follows: 

The  radio  committee  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  has  considered  the  report  on 
public  service  responsibility  of  broadcast 
licensees  issued  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  on  March  7,  1946,  and  ex- 
presses general  agreement  with  the  con- 
clusions and  proposals  of  that  report.  In 
taking  this  stand  the  committee  stresses  the 
point  that  the  right  of  an  Individual  broad- 
caster to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  Judicial 
review  of  any  administrative  decision  of  the 
Commission  should,  as  heretofore,  be  care- 
fully preserved. 

The  heart  of  the  FCC  report  is  its  em- 
phasis on  a  broad  review  of  total  program 
service.  Everyone  agrees  that  the  kind  and 
quality  of  program  service  that  an  applicant 
proposes  to  give  is  a  relevant  factor  to  be 
considered  at  the  time  of  Issuing  a  license 
to  broadcast — especially  if  there  are  two  or 
more  applicants  for  the  same  wave  length. 
It  seems  wholly  logical  that  the  kind  of 
service  actually  given  should  likewise  be  con- 
sidered when  a  license  comes  up  for  re- 
newal. 

The  PCC  report  spells  out  some  of  the 
standards  by  which  It  proposes  to  Judge 
the  quality  of  program  service.    The  radio 


committee  hopet  that  Improved  means  will 
h9  found  to  |tvt  a  c)«*r  picture  of  sUUoa 
pMlormance.  This  sltould  be  don*  In  th* 
Interest  of  the  Individual  broadcaster,  aa  w»U 
a*  tht  public  which  want*  to  know  "what 
radio  does."  In  issuing  and  renewing  tht 
licenses  of  broadcast  sUtlons.  the  Commis- 
sion now  proposes  "to  give  particular  con- 
siderations to  four  program  service  factor* 
relevant  to  the  public  interest."    Then*  *r« 

(a)  the  carrying  of  Bustalnlng  programs  as 
part  of  a  welUbalanced  program  structure: 

(b)  the  carrying  of  local  live  programs;  (c) 
the  carrying  of  programs  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  public  Issues:  and  (d)  tha 
elimination  of  advertising  esceMes. 

The  committee  recognltes.  further,  tht 
reality  of  the  danger  that  the  proposed  regu- 
lations might  at  some  future  time  be  used 
as  an  excuse  or  a  starting  point  lor  Imposing 
•omt  form  of  censorship  on  radio.  This 
danger  has  aroused  great  controversy  and 
must  be  tiiken  into  account. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  main  Im- 
pact of  the  present  proposals  will  be  to  in- 
crease freedom  of  acceu  to  the  air.  to  bring 
about  more  adequate  presentation  of  public 
questions  and  to  raise  program  standards 
generally.  This  seems  a  social  gain  ao  desir. 
able  as  to  overbalance  the  risk  of  possible 
misuse  of  power  or  possible  later  drift  to- 
ward censorship. 

As  now  defined,  the  proposed  FCC  program 
standards  are  largely  quantitative  rather 
than  qualitative  and  make  no  attempt  either 
to  prescribe  or  to  police  program  content. 
If  the  present  or  any  future  Commission 
should  ever  attempt  to  step  over  the  bounds 
toward  program  control  or  censorship,  the 
radio  committee  trusts  the  vigilance  of  the 
American  people  to  resist  any  such  move.  If 
such  a  need  arises,  the  ACLU  will  be  among 
the  first  to  aid  in  upholding  our  traditional 
freedom  of  the  air. 

In  supporting  the  FCC  report  the  radio 
committee  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  makes  the  following  points: 

1.  The  Commission  asserts  no  control 
whatever  over  the  contents  of  any  individual 
program  or  the  make-up  of  any  program 
schedule.  The  Commission  proposes  simply 
a  broad  review  of  a  station's  whole  program 
performance,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  four  factors  mentioned. 

2.  The  proposal  maintains  freedom  of 
speech  on  the  air  by  preserving  the  right  cf 
broadcasters,  now  as  heretofore,  to  have  com- 
plete authority  and  responsibility  for  decid- 
ing what  shall  or  shall  not  go  Into  their 
programs. 

3.  The  Commission  adheres  to  the  previ- 
sion of  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
which  says  specifically:  "Nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  understood  or  construed  to  give  the 
Commission  the  power  cf  censorship  over 
radio  communications."  The  American  ClvU 
Liberties  Union  looks  upon  this  as  a  basic 
safeguard  against  misuse  of  the  Commission's 
powers. 

4.  Physical  limitations  of  the  radio  medium 
itself  make  necessary  some  evaluation  of  the 
public  service  given  by  broadcasters. 

The  number  of  printed  publications — In 
theory,  at  least — is  limited  only  by  the  avail- 
abUlty  of  paper  and  ink.  Any  given  publica- 
tion is  free  to  express  any  opinion  or  editorial 
policy  it  chooses.  The  number  of  radio 
channels,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strictly 
limited.  Radio  stations,  therefore,  are  li- 
censed in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  to 
serve  "public  Interest,  convenience  and 
necessity."  It  seems  Just  and  desirable,  both 
in  theory  and  on  the  record  of  past  perform- 
ance, for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  their  Government,  to  make 
some  evaluation  of  whether  stations  have 
actually  carried  out  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  licensed. 

5.  The  proposals  of  the  Commission  do  not 
place  in  Jeopardy,  the  time,  money  and  effort 
that  broadcasters  have  put  into  the  build- 
ing up  of  their  stations.   No  general  realloca- 


t  Ion  of  exist  ing  Ueenaeee  U  i 

templated.     Preeent  movee  art  «wlgntd'to 

Btreng then,  not  to  Interfere  with,  the  Amen- 
can  system  of  publicly  llcenaed  and  prlvatrly 
owned  and  operated  broadcasting.  The 
American  ClvU  LlberUe*  Union  ntMrna  its 
faith  In  thla  etrticture  of  hroaiuas uug 
o|>erated  by  private  tnlUaUve  at  belnc 
superior  to  any  form  of  eovertunent  opera- 
Mon.  ownerahlp.  or  control. 

6.  The  Oommtatlont  report  oaUt  atunuon 
to  the  fact  that  bruadOMlort  act  llcenaed  to 
serve  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  necM- 
tlty,  and  lea\-ee  them  free  to  decide  how  these 
requiremenu  shall  be  met.  As  the  report 
Itself  says:  "Primary  reeponslblllty  for  the 
Anierican  system  of  broadcaatlng  retu  with  • 
the  licensees  of  oroadcast  station*.  Including 
the  network  orgaiur-ntions.  It  Is  to  the  sta- 
tli>ui  and  networks  raUter  than- to  Federal 
rt^gulHtlon  that  listeners  must  primarily  turn 
for  Improved  standards  of  program  service. 
The  Commission,  afe  the  licensing  agency 
esiabluhed  by  Congress,  has  a  responsibility 
to  consider  over-all  program  service  in  Its 
public-Interest  t1  ng.  but  alBrroa- 

tlve  Improvemeiii  i  service  must  be 

the  result  primarily  of  other  forces." 

The  members  of  the  radio  comn^tttee  of 
the  ACLU  are:  Thomas  Carskadon,  chairman, 
Ruth  Brlndze,  Henry  J.  Eckstein.  Morris  L. 
Ernst.  James  Lawrence  Ply.  J.  Q.  Qude.  David 
Halpern.  Arthur  Garfield  Hays.  Qulney  Howe. 
H.  V.  Kaltenborn.  Robert  J.  Landrv.  Dr  Paul 
Lazarsfeld,  Morris  S.  Novik.  Harriet  Pllpel. 
Elmer  Rice,  Thomas  L.  Stlx.  Norman  Thomaa. 


OPA  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

MuRSAT  TiLi  Co.,  Inc., 
CloverpoTt.  Ky.,  ApHl  25,  1946. 
Windsor  Mantle  &  Tile  Co., 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
(Attention  Mr.  Fred  T.  Windsor.) 

Deab  Me.  Winusoe:  We  remember  talking 
to  yju  on  the  phone,  but  for  the  life  of  us  wo 
cannot  remember  any  order  you  gave  u&. 
A  lot  of  things  have  been  popping  In  our  in- 
dustry, and  we  may  be  half  nuts  at  times,  so 
write  us  and  give  us  the  quantities  of  tile  you 
ordered.  Also,  please  forgive  our  not  gettmg 
it  straight  when  you  called. 

The  OPA  pricing  policies  have  already 
driven  the  United  States  Quarry  TUe  Co.  and 
the  Hanley  Co.  out  of  quarry  tUe  production, 
while  at  least  one  other  plant  we  know  of  has 
cut  production  to  about  10  percent  of  former 
production,  and  the  rest  of  us  are  looking 
around  trying  to  find  something  we  can  make 
at  a  profit.  This  is  serious,  becatise  we  are 
over  a  year  behind,  and  the  other  factorle* 
are  very  little  better  off.  whUe  at  the  same 
time  countless  dairies,  food-handling  plants, 
ho5pitals.  and  other  areas  are  needing  and 
crying  for  quarry  tiles.  If  the  OPA  is  car- 
ried on  there  will  probably  be  no  production 
of  quarrj-  tile  after  a  short  while.  We  want 
to  see  six  or  seven  quarry  tile  plants  in  pro- 
duction, and  the  same  proportion  of  well 
and  ceramic  plants,  but  such  cannot  be  under 
the  totalitarian,  communistic  rules  of  the 
OPA  and  other  Government  bureaus. 

These  bureaus  and  their  personnel,  which 
largely  is  made  up  of  faiiiu-es  from  private 
industry,  have  forgotten  that  they  work  for 
the  people — they  have  the  Idea  that  we  are 
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vuc  yuaiiij   ui  program  Bervice.     ine  raaio      ing  up  or  tuelr  sUtlons.   No  general  reaUoca-       the  people— they  have  the  Idea  that  we  are 
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working  for  them — end  we  are.  because  they 
have  almcst  complete  control.  If  you  be- 
lieve with  us  that  production  is  essential, 
and  if  with  us  you  want  to  stay  in  the  tile 
business,  let's  get  rid  of  the  OPA  quickly. 
Write  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  to- 
day, letting  them  know  where  you  stand,  and 
get  all  your  frl?nds  to  do  likewise  because 
you  can  be  sure  the  CIO  and  every  other 
Communist  front  organization  will  see  that 
thousands  and  thoosands  of  their  followers 
do  write  their  representatives. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  C.  Larkimoke. 

Sales  Manager. 


Thsre  have  been  no  grievcvj  or  persistent 
ceiling  price  violations  in  Harrison  County  as 
far  as  known,  employees  of  the  price  control 
board  said. 


OPA  Price  Ceilings 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper article: 

Pxicz  C0NT30L  Panel  Quits  at  Bethant — 
Acnoji  Is  IN  Protest  Against  OPA  Rcles 
Eethant.  Mo.  May  15— Affronted  at  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  rebuke  from  officials  of 
the  OPA  office  at  Kansas  City,  and  also  stand- 
ing In  opposition  to  one  present  OPA  regula- 
tion relating  to  minor  violations  of  price  ceil- 
ings, members  of  the  Harrison  County  price- 
control  panel  are  resigning. 

They  are  Mrs.  Z.  R.  Mills,  Tioy  Hall,  Stewart 
Dunn,  and  Ernest  Noll. 

Mr.  Kail  said  that  three  OPA  men  came 
here  from  Kansas  City  and  complained  that 
not  enough  violations  are  being  reported 
from  Harrison  County. 

"These  men  ccme  cut  here  and  tell  us  that 
\  we  are  net  complying  with  prices  here  and 
that  we  should  have  more  complaints."  said 
Hall.  "When  we  were  told  this,  that  was 
when  we  threw  up  our  hands.  I  haven't 
seen  any  exorbitant  prices  about  tov/n. 

FOLLOWED    REGULAR    PLAN 

"After  all.  what  we  have  been  dclng  was 
not  a  paying  preposition,  but  was  done  on  a 
patriotic  b.isis.  We've  gone  out  vcluntarlly, 
taking  cur  cwn  time  fof  it." 

The  price  panel  here  has  functioned  on 
what  It  believes  is  a  sensible  plan.  It  has 
sought  cooperation  frcm  merchants  and  not 
punishment  for  small  infractions  which  it 
thinks  are  bound  to  occur  in  a  maze  of  regu- 
lations. Much  of  its  work  has  related  to  food 
stores  with  their  hundreds  of  Items. 

Wh?never  a  grocer  was  found  to  be  slightly 
olT  in  seme  price,  his  attention  was  called  to 
that  fact  and  he  altered  his  price  tag  accord- 
ingly. Hall  said. 

WANT  riNXS  ASSESSED 

This  was  said  to  be  satisfactory  with  OPA 
for  seme  time,  but  now.  It  was  said  by  Hall 
and  employee  of  the  price  and  control  board, 
such  a  coui-se  is  permissible  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  violation.  On  that  a  fine  is 
held  In  abeyance:  if  there  is  a  second  viola- 
tion, however  small.  It  is  said  that  the  first 
fine  Is  collectible  and  a  second  one  is  assessed 
as  well.  It  was  with  this  regulation  that  the 
__     Harrison  County  price  panel  disagreed. 

Of  two  grocers  summoned  before  the  OPA 
men.  Hall  said  that  it  was  his  imdersianding 
that  one  of  them  was  off  ceiling  by  86  cents 
on  a  series  of  sales  on  one  Item.  He  said  that 
he  believed  the  other  one  had  charged  about 
13  too  much  on  a  series  of  sales,  partly  be- 
cause of  figuring  in  freight  charges  before 
•ctablisnln^  his  mark-tip. 


Rural  Electrification  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OT 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 


OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  criti- 
cism will  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  the  long  delays  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rural  electrification 
program  in  the  United  States.  While 
World  War  11  was  in  progress,  when  com- 
plaints were  made,  the  Administration 
officials  could  say  with  perfect  truth  that 
they  could  not  extend  the  rural  electri- 
fication service  because  of  the  shortage 
of  labor  and  materials  needed  in  the  war 
effort. 

Now,  inquiries  are  beginning  to  come  to 
my  office  frcm  proposed  patrons  of  these 
rural  electrification  cooperative  groups 
in  my  district.  They  want  to  know  when 
they  will  get  service  from  the  local  coop- 
eratives. They  talk  about  the  delays. 
Just  yesterday  I  had  an  inquiry  which  il- 
lustrates the  inactivity  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  prompted  to  place  these 
complaints  in  the  Record  because  if  Con- 
gress is  not  appropriating  sufficient  funds 
for  the  program,  then  we  ought  to  be  ad- 
vised so  that  cur  constituents  may  have 
the  facts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
men  charged  with  administering  the  ru- 
ral-electrification program  are  faced  with 
difficulties,  those  circumstances  should  be 
given  full  publicity  in  fairness  to  the 
cflficials  involved.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
me  the  other  day  that  these  delays  in 
extending  REA  service  are  now  due  to 
inability  to  get  the  necessary  materials. 

I  quoie  from  en  item  by  Clyde  T.  Ellis, 
executive  manager  of  the  National  Rlirai 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  in  the 
magazine  for  May  1946.   Mr.  Ellis  says: 

A  serious,  new-construction  bottleneck  has 
developed.  This  time  It  Is  line  hardware  and 
farm-wiring  materials.  Superintendent  J.  R. 
Chambless.  of  Little  Ocmulgee  Co-op  (Geor- 
gia), writes  a  typical  letter:  Trouble  is  "drop 
ccrd  sockets  and  porcelain  pull-chain  re- 
ceptacles, etc.  •  •  •  I  have  endeavored  to 
g?t  first-hand  information  •  •  •  have 
written  several  manufacturers."  and  they  re- 
ply, "that  they  cannot  continue  to  produce 
such  items  at  a  loss  •  •  •  that  OPA  prices 
are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion." He  rcpprts  that  contractors  are  forced 
to  buy  In  the  black  market  at  "50  cents  to  W- 
per  outlet.' 

REA  and  the  National  are  working  with 
CPA  for  relief  We  hope  Civilian  Prpduc- 
tlon  Administration  will  place  the  follow- 
ing 13  articles  on  the  critical  list  soon:  (l) 
Medium  base  sockets;  (2)  toggle-switch 
plates;  (3)  toggle  switches— single  and  three- 
way;  (4)  conduit  lock  nut  and  bushings; 
(5)  ground  fittings;  6»  service-entrance 
heads;  (7)  No.  14  two-wire  nonmetallic 
cable:  (8)  No.  12  twc-wlre  nonmetallic 
cable;  (9)  mobile  base  sockets;  (10)  Romex 
connecters;  (11)  couplings  for  thin  <fall  con- 
nectors; (12)  duplex  receptacle  plates;  and 
(13)  duplex  plugs. 

CPA  states  that  If  these  Items  are  p'aced 
en  the  critical  list,  increased  production  wiU 


follow  We  are  fearful,  however,  that  the 
bottleneck  is  too  serious  to  ba  overcome  by 
this  action  alone.  We  are  fearful,  too.  that 
remaining  warehouse  stocks  might  have  to 
bs  frozen  for  veterans'  bousing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  economic 
fallacy  of  OPA  in  carrying  out  its  dec- 
trine  of  scarcity  and  making  it  impos- 
sible for  productive  enterprises  to  func- 
tion has  almost  ruined  every  part  of 
our  free  economy  in  America.  As  Mr. 
Ellis  points  out,  OPA  does  not  permit 
the  people  who  make  the  materials  which 
are  needed  in  the  rural-electrification 
program  to  operate  at  a  profit.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  OPA  ceilins  prices  are  so 
low  that  they  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. This  situation  means  that 
these  articles  are  not  going  to  be  man- 
ufactured. 

The  farmers  and  other  people  in  the 
rural  sections  already  know  what  OPA 
has  done  to  the  dairy  businers  and  to 
the  people  who  own  and  operate  farms. 
I  think  the  farmer  ought  to  know,  when 
they  look  for  electricity  and  can't  get 
any.  that  the  delay  is  due  in  larf?e  part 
to  the  customary  mistakes  of  OPA  in 
refusing  to  permit  the  productive  proc- 
esses to  function. 


Air  Pilots  Going  to  Seed — Five- Year  Plan 
of  Aviation  Backward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  re- 
ceived unanimous  consent  to  do  so.  I 
herewith  extend  the  following  remarks 
by  Chick  Logan,  president  cf  the  Asso- 
ciation of  War  Pilots  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  Heretofore  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix is  also  carried  some  important, 
informative  material  by  tliis  pilot,  whose 
organization  is  so  much  interested  in 
having  employment  in  the  air  or  on  the 
ground  in  connection  with  flying  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  for  all  the  flyers 
and  ground  men  of  World  War  II. 

THE  S-TEAH  PLAN  OF  AVIATION  BACKWABD 

(By  Chick  Logan,  president.  Association  of 
World  War  U  Pilots  and  Aviation  Special- 
ists) 

The.  veteran  pilot  and  aircraft  specialist  of 
World  War  II  is  unemployed  and  fast  "going 
to  seed."  In  the  many  graveyards  through- 
out the  United  States  and  abroad,  thousands 
of  aircraft  which  could  further  serve  in  peace 
are  slowly  being  destroyed  by  the  elements  of 
the  weather.  If  5  years  pa^s,  these  thou- 
sands of  aircraft  which  represent  vast  sums 
of  the  people's  money  will  be  Irretrievably 
lost  and  the  skill  of  the  veteran  pilots  and 
specialists  which  represents  a  great  backlog 
of  highly  skilled  men  who  could  be  used  lu 
a  national  emergency  will  have  vanished. 

If  this  situation  is  allowed  to  develop  and 
becomes  a  re.illty.  It  will  represent  a  national 
calamity.  Our  country  will  have  slipped 
back  to  the  days  of  Pearl  Harbor  when  we 
held  our  breath  and  prayed  that  our  country 
would  be  givei^  time  to  create  and  expand  . 
war  Industries,  build  primary  fiying  fields, 
and  schools  for  aviation  specialists,  time  to 
prepare.      We  were  lucky.      For  some   un- 


known reason  our  prayers  were  answered  and 
we  built  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  Air 
Force  in  the  world.  This  great  Air  Force 
po\inded  to  hell  the  war  factories  of  our 
enemies  and  contributed  to  their  complete 
defeat.  This  accomplishment,  borne  out  of 
grave  and  regrettable  necessity,  is  now  his- 
tory. 

This  proud  and  powerful  Air  Force  buUt 
for  war  and  destruction,  can  and  must  be 
given  the  opportuhlty  to  further  serve  In 
peace.  It  Is  a  must  for  national  security 
and  postwar  employment.  It  la  a  must  for 
perpetuating  our  leadership  In  aviation.  It 
Is  a  must  for  progressive  America. 

The  malls  are  begging  to  be  transported  by 
air.  The  ships  are  Idle  and  stored  for  de- 
struction. Thousands  of  veteran  Air  Forces 
personnel  are  eager,  ready,  and  trained,  to 
participate  In  this  enterprise.  Then  what 
In  the  name  of  heaven  Is  keeping  these  fac- 
tors from  getting  together  for  a  progressive 
America  In  peace?  The  answer  Is  the  5-year 
plan  of  aviation — backward. 

The  veteran  pilot  and  aircraft  specialist  of 
World  War  II  Is  all  out  for  every  vocation 
to  earn  as  much  salary  as  possible.  However, 
this  same  group  is  not  for  a  small  minority 
of  any  vocation,  through  their  organization's 
power,  to  close  the  door  to  other  people  who 
represent  the  same  skill  and  keep  back  the 
development  of  one  of  the  greatest  Industries 
the  world  has  yet  to  see',  and  In  which  the 
veteran  pilot  and  specialist  of  World  War  II 
hopes  to  find  permanent  postwar  employ- 
ment. 

Today  we  have  a  great  backlog  of  four-en- 
gine veteran  pilots  who  are  experienced  and 
qualified  to  fly  passengers,  cargo,  or  maU  over 
any  line,  any  place  at  any  time.     They  are 
not  asking  a  salary  of  $18,000  per  year.    They 
humbly  desire  a  Job  flying  at  a  livable  wage 
so  that  they  may  utilize  the  results  of  their 
training   and   experience   and  further  serve 
their  Nation  In  peace.     They  desire  and  de- 
mand  the   privilege  to  exercise  their  faith 
in  our  democratic  way  of  life  doing  the  kind 
of  work  they  desire  to  do.     As  long  as  the 
thousands  of  veteran  pilots  and  specialists 
of  World  War  II  are  In  existence,  there  will 
be  an  abundance  of  flying  talent  and  avia- 
tion personnel.     As  long  as  there  are   war 
surplus  alrcrsft. in  existence  which  could  be 
used  to  carry  the  mail,  there  will  be  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  be  put  In  operation, 
manned  by  the  veteran  of  World  War  II.    This 
condition  greatly  endangers  the  exalted  posi- 
tion of  a  small  minority  of  commercial  air- 
line pilots  who  are  demanding  $18,000  per 
year  for  flying  four-engine  equipment,  and 
through  their  organization  they  hope  they 
can  stop  the  expansion  of  aviation  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years. 

If  the  5- year  plan  of  aviation — backwards — 
Is  allowed  to  develop.  It  will  mean  that  the 
aircraft  now  stored  In  the  many  graveyards 
throughout   the   United  States   and   abroad 
will  be  definitely  imsafe  for  flight.     It  will 
mean  that  the  veteran  pilot  and  specialist  of 
World  War  II  who  is  fresh,  eager,  and  ready 
to  utilize  his  skill  in  the  expansion  of  avia- 
tion at  this  time,  will  have  lost  all  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  commercial  aviation. 
He  will  be  5  years  older,  and  this  lapse  of 
time  will  kill  his  skill  as  dead  as  a  doornail. 
It  win  mean  that  the  money  spent  for  both 
planes  and  the   training  of  personnel   will 
have  been  lost.    It  will  mean  that  through- 
out the  great  United  States  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  skilled  personnel  to  man  four- 
engine  aircraft  with  the  resiUt  that  the  per- 
sonnel who  are  already  protected  In  the  Air 
Line  Pilot's  Association  will  bs  safe  from  the 
encroachment  of  thousands  of  veteran  pilots 
and  specialists   who  participated   in   World 
War  II. 

It  wUl  require  the  organized  and  energetic 
effort  of  all  people  who  believe  In  a  progres- 
sive America  to  see  that  the  5-year  plan  of 
aviation— backward  does  not  take  place. 

During  war  our  Nation  was  noted  as  the 
•rsenal   of  democracy.    All  subjugated  na 
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tlons  throughout  the  world  looked  to  the 
shining  light  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  with 
hope.  Our  Nation  was  known  as  the  greatest 
producer  of  materials  in  all  the  world— pro- 
ducing more  goods  accidentally  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  could  on  purpose— yet,  today 
we  cannot  buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  an  automo- 
bile, refrigerator,  and  thousands  of  other 
commodities  which  make  for  progress,  pros- 
perity, and  security  for  not  only  ourselves 
but  for  the  people  of  the  world  who  look  to 
tis  for  these  things. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  a  condition  of  this 
lack  of  progress  exists  is  represented  In  the 
story  of  the  6-year  plan  of  aviation— back- 
ward. 

The  problems  of  the  Association  of  World 
War  II  Pilots  and  Aviation  Specialists  are 
more  far  reaching  than  the  establishment  of 
a  national  airways  system  In  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  can  be  employed 
Our  problems  are  the  problems  of  all  people 
who  believe  In  our  democratic  way  of  life- 
free  enterprise  with  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
It  will  require  the  support  of  all  people  In 
an  endeavor  to  make  true  democracy  work 

Lincoln  once  said.  -Those  who  deny  free- 
dom to  others  deserve  It  not  for  themselves 
and  under  a  Just  God  wUl  not  possess  It." 
We  believe  these  words  represent  truth  and 
would  also  apply  ^o  those  who  deny  progress 
and  Jobs  to  others,  deserve  It  not  for  them- 
selves, and  under  a  just  God  they  will  not 
long  remain  In  their  positions. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON;  BERKELEY  L.  BUNKER 

or    NE\ADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  BUNKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Mining  Press  for  May  1946: 

UISRULK   EXHIBIT   NO.   I 

Among  the  many  persons  who  In  the  late 
twenties  deemed  and  declared  hopeless  the 
effort  to  rescind  the  pernicious  Volstead  Act 
were  many  who  were  assumed  to  be  level- 
headed and  possessed  of  sound  Judgment  on 
problems  of  public  concern.  Revocation  of 
the  dry  law.  with  consequent  loss  of  jobs  for 
the  agency's  multitudinous  office  and  en- 
forcement personnel,  with  the  end  of  organ- 
ized crime  and  corruption  incident  to  en- 
forcement, was  brought  about,  of  course,  by 
public  pressure  on  Congress,  few.  If  any.  Mem- 
bers of  which  were  unaware  of  the  unanimity 
of  public  sentiment  for  repeal.  There's  an 
analogy  In  this  respect  between  situations 
arising  from  public  opposition  to  the  Volstead 
Act  and  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
and  Its  malodorous  administration. 

In  Washington,  the  "man  on  the  street" 
will  assure  the  Inquiring  visitor  that  no  one 
"on  the  Hill"— in  Congress— will  question 
aloud  the  conduct  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
bureau.  Why?  Simply  politics — in  another 
word,  votes.  As  was  the  legion  of  Volstead 
Job-holders,  so  is  the  army  cf  SEC  advisers, 
investigators,  snoopers,  and  trap-baiters  com- 
posed of  appointees  selected  wholly  for  their 
political  value  to  those  commanding  the 
prerogatives  of  patronage;  rarely  indeed  for 
eflBclency,  experience,  or  knowledge  of  Indus- 
tries they  are  employed  to  probe  and  harass. 
A  Congressman  Interfere?  Perish  the 
thought.  Senator  Bohunkus  would  never  be 
guUty  of  depriving  a  constituent  or  appointee 
of  Senator  Bilkeostifl  of  his  livelihood. 

Unquestionably  the  administration  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act  has  become,  m 


one  commentator  deplcta  it.  "a  stink  in  the 
public  nostrils  •  The  Commtaslons  multi- 
farious (many  more  than  aoo)  "rcleasn"  and 
amendments."  in  effect,  new  laws  that  K  as- 
mines  to  enforce.  In  their  application  In  some 
tBstances  provide  for  means  of  "entranment  " 
•  procedure  that  is  specifically  banned  m  the 
BiU  of  Rights,  an  integral  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution. The  commission  has  enacted  ru'ee 
and  regulations  that,  despite  repeated  p-om- 
Ises  to  "liberalize'-  registration  requirements 
completely,  not  partly,  preclude  all  efforts 
to  finance  the  development  of  new  mines 
through  public  partlclatlon  or  even  through 
small  syndicate  organizations. 

The  most  glaring  exhibit  of  the  Commis- 
sion's inept  and  destructive  procedure  how- 
ever,  is  to  be  found  In  its  present  exercise 
of  supreme  control  over  transactions  in  min- 
ing stocks  on  the  various  exchange's  of  the 
country.  At  a  time  when  the  American 
public,  pockets  abulge  with  money.  Is  avid 
to  engage  In  new  constructive  enterprise  or 
to  gamble— witness  the  scores  of  millions 
poured  Into  the  parl-mutuel  windows— the 
SBC  declares  In  effect  that  public  offering  of 
a  mining  issue  Is  prima  fade  evidence  that  a 
crime  is  about  to  be  perpetrated. 

At  the  same  Ume.  the  SEC  permits  and 
tactitly  encourages  the  most  flagrant  market- 
rlggmg  operations  on  the  exchanges  that  the 
Nation  has  witnessed  in  half  a  century.    It 
bans   the  sale  of   treasury  shares  of  luted 
companies    for    development    purooses     au- 
thorizes the    relnsutement    and  listing    of 
long-defunct  wUdcats,  and  unlimited  Infla- 
tion of  list  quotations  without  regard  to  the 
value  of  holdings  or  lack  thereof,  but  It  ad- 
monishes  the   American    people,  Hln   effect- 
You  may  gamble  on  long-shots  allyou  damn 
please,  but  you  shall  not  inveet  in  any  con- 
structlve  undertaking.  If  Ifs  outside  or  in- 
side our  jurisdiction." 

This  misbegotten,  senaeleas  rule  over  the 
mining  Inriustn'.  Imposed  without  constitu- 
tional authority  by  and  for  the  benefit  of 
poliiicians.  can  be  and  will  be  relegated  to 
the  Volstead  limbo  when  mining  men  and 
mining  associations  of  the  West  unite  In  a 
demand  so  Insistent  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  Ignored  by  office-holders  possessed  of  tem- 
porary power. 


Silver  Bill  Defeat  A«ked— Proposed  Leg- 
islation  Described  at  Levy  for  Subsi- 
dizing Prodacers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  TiJZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday,  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  a  let- 
ter on  silver  by  the  members  of  the  Econ- 
omists' National  Committee  on  Mone- 
tary Policy: 
To  the  EsrroB  or  thi  Nrw  York  Tiuts : 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Bcon- 
omlsts'  National  Committee  on  MoneUry 
Policy,  urge  Congress  to  reject  the  proposed 
legislation  designed  to  Increase  the  price^at 
which  silver  is  to  be  bought  and  sold  by  the 
United  Sutes  Treasury.  The  only  price  at 
which  the  Treasury  should  purchase  sliver 
is  that  determined  in  competitive  world 
markets. 

There  is  no  real  reas<w  for  subsldiztDg 
silver  producers  In  this  and  other  countries. 
Silver  is  chiefly  a  by-product  in  the  mining 
of  copper,  lead,  ziiic,  and  gc^  aod  this  fact 
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makes  any  subsidization  of  silver  producers 
doubly  Inexcusable. 

Tliere  Is  no  more  validity  In  the  argument 
of  the  silver  bloc  that  siiver  should  be  bought 
and  sold  at  its  nominal  monetary  valuation 
of  •1.29  per  fine  ounce,  or  at  any  price  above 
the  open  competitive  miuket  price,  than 
there  would  be  in  an  argument  that  paper 
used  to  make  paper  currency  should  be 
bought  and  sold  m  the  market  at  the  nomi- 
nal monetary  value  of  the  piece  of  currency 
manufactured   from  this  paper. 

The  proposed  silver  legislation  Is  solely  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  an  aggressive  pro- 
allver  b'oc  to  persuade  Congress  to  levy  on 
the  taxi>aycrs.  manufacturers  and  other  users 
of  silver  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  inde- 
fensible subsidy  to  silver  producers,  domestic 
and  foreign. 

Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country 
might  do  well  to  remind  themselves  that  it 
was  this  same  prosilver  bloc  which  revealed 
It  was  not  only  willing  but  determined,  even 
In  time  of  war.  to  protect  Its  subsidy  regard- 
less of  any  adverse  effects  on  the  general 
welfare  It  was  this  blcc  thht  forced  the 
Treasury  to  withhold  much-needed  silver 
from  war  Inductrics  for  many  months  after 
we  entered  the  war. 

Because  of  the  obstructions  of  this  bloc, 
the  best  thr.t  Secretary  Morgenthau  could  do 
few  most  of  1942  was  to  lend  Treasury  sliver 
to  war  Industries  for  nonconsumptlve  pur- 
poses. It  was  not  until  the  Green  silver 
bill  was  passed  on  July  12.  1943.  19  months 
after  we  entered  the  war.  that  the  Treasury 
could  sell  its  free  silver  to  war  and  civilian 
Industries  for  consumptive  mirpoees.  and 
even  then  the  silver  bloc  was 'able  to  force 
Congress  to  provide  that  no  Treasury  silver 
should  be  sold  for  less  than  71  11  cents  ner 
fine  ounce,  thus  protecting  the  subsidy  which 
It  had  obtained  by  passage  of  the  domestic 
sliver  purcha.se  law  of  July  6.  1939.  The 
Treasury  could  have  sold  its  free  silver  with- 
out loss  to  the  war  Industries  in  1912  at  SO 
cents  per  ounce. 

The  attitude  of  the  silver  bloc  In  respect 
to  the  public  welfare,  where  silver  Is  Involved, 
appears  to  be  no  better  today  than  It  was 
during  the  late  war.  especially  in  1942. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  and  the  President 
to  see  to  it  that  the  general  welfare,  rather 
than  the  desires  of  the  sliver  bloc.  Is  served 
when  silver  legislation  is  undertaken. 

Eugene  E.  Aeger.  Benjamin  M.  Ander- 
son. Charles  C.  Arbulhnot. 
Leonard  P  Ayres.  James  Washing- 
ton Bell,  Ernest  L.  Bogart,  Fred- 
erick A.  Bradford.  J.  Ray  Cable. 
Wilbur  P  Calhoun.  Nell  Carothers. 
Edward  H.  Collins.  Garfield  V.  Cox, 
William  W.  Cumberland.  Rev.  B. 
W.  D^mpsey.  S.  J  .  Charles  A.  Dice, 
William  E  Dunkman.  D.  W.  El's- 
woith.  William  D.  E^nls.  Fred  R. 
Falrchlld.  Charles  C.  Flchtner. 
Clyde  Clin  Fisher.  J.  Anderson 
Fitzgerald.  Maj  B.  Foster.  Herbert 
P.  Praser.  Roy  L.  Garis,  Arthur  I>. 
Gayer.  Harry  D.  Gideons?.  Lewis 
H  Haney,  E.  C.  Harwood.  Hudson 
B  Hastings.  Frederick  C.  Hicks. 
John  Thorn  Holdsworth.  Montfort 
Jones.  Donald  L.  Kemmerer.  Wil- 
liam H.  Klekhofer.  William  H. 
Knlflln.  Frederic  E.  Lee.  J.  L.  Leon- 
"^  ard.  Philipp  H.  Lohman.  James  D. 

Magee,    A.    Wilfred    May,    Roy    W. 
McDonald.    Mark    C.    Mills,    Mar- 
garet   O     Myers,    Melchior    Palyl, 
•  Prank    Parker,    Clyde    W.    Phelps. 

Charles  L  Prather.  Howard  H. 
Preston.  Leland  Rex  Robinson.  R. 
G.  Rodkey.  Clin  Glenn  Saxon.  Jo- 
seph A.  Srhumpeter.  Carlton  A. 
Shlvely.  James  O.  Smith,  Walter 
E.  Spahr.  William  H.  Stelner. 
Charles  S.  Tlppetts.  Alvin  S.  Tost- 
lebe,  James  B.  Trant,  Rufus  S. 
Tucker,  Russell  Weisman,  William 
O  Weyforth,  Edward  Wlest,  Max 
W.nkler,  Ivan  Wright. 
Nxw  York.  May  13.  1946. 


Army  Dentistt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extena  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  th-i  following  article  by 
Drew  Pearson  from  the  Washington 
Merry- go-Round  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record  Sunday.  May  19,  1946: 

ASMT    DENTISTS 

At  long  last  Maj.  Gen.  Norman  Kirk,  who 
has  the  reputation  for  hoarding  more  medi- 
cal manpower  than  any  other  surgeon  gen- 
eral in  history,  has  decided  to  let  a  few  more 
doctors  slip  through  his  fingers  and  go  back 
to  civilian   practice. 

He  has  decreed  that  all  Medical  Corps 
officers  who  have  served  30  months  as  of  May 
1  can  be  released  from  the  Army  before 
June  30.      . 

However,  this  does  not  apply  to  Army  den- 
tists, who  are  now  becoming  the  forgotten 
men  of  the  United  States  Army. 

For  some  strange  reason  best  known  to 
General  Kirk,  general  service  doctors  can  get 
out  of  the  Army  after  30  months,  but  a  den- 
tist must  remain  39  months.  And  today, 
hundreds  of  patriotic  dentists  who  gave  up 
good  practices  to  Join  the  Army,  are  marking 
time  at  Army  post.s.  unable  to  get  discharged. 

Furthermore,  the  brass  hats  have  per- 
mitted the  discharge  of  many  younger  den- 
tists, while  older  men  have  to  stay  on.  Many 
of  the  youngsters,  educated  at  Army  ex- 
pense, have  been  declared  '•essential  to  ci- 
vilian practice"  and  discharged,  while  older 
men  with  families  to  support,  can't  get  out. 
This  means  that  younger  dentists  get  their 
civilian  practice  firmly  established  before 
older  men  can  even  begin  to  look  for  scarce 
office  space. 

Meanwhile,  the  proportion  of  both  doctors 
and  dentists  is  slightly  higher  in  the  Army 
today  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  war — 1 
year  ago.  In  other  words,  with  the  size  of 
the  Army  greatly  reduced,  the  number  of 
doctors  and  dentists  proportionately  has 
gone  up.  i 


Who  Is  at  Fault? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  no  one  in  America  is  satisfied 
with  the  near-chaotic  condition  exist- 
ing today  regarding  production,  unless  it 
be  those  who  seem  determined  to  change 
our  Republic  into  a  totalitarian  Nation. 

As  the  Washington  News  points  out, 
it  is  Time  to  Think— Use  It : 

TIME  TO  THUnC — USE  IT 

This  week  of  strike  truce  on  the  railroads 
and  In  the  coal  fields  Is  a  breathing  spell.  It 
may  be  only  that.  At  least.  It  gives  Ameri- 
cans a  little  time  to  think  about  where  they 
are  and  where  they  may  be  going. 

Never  have  this  country's  people  had  so 
much  to  gain  by  cooperation.  Prosperity, 
plenty,  high  real  wages,  generous  profits,  all 
are  within  grasp — or  were.  Productive 
effort,  xmlmpeded.  is  the  key.    Nothing  but 


production  can  halt  the  destruction  of  wages. 
profits,  and  savings  by  inflation. 

Never  have  this  country's  people  had  so 
much  to  lose  by  fighting  over  wealth  not  yet 
produced;  wealth  that  never  will  be  produced 
If  the  fighting  persists. 

In  Congress  and  the  country  there  are 
those — a  misguided  minority,  we  believe — 
who  actually  would  destroy  labor's  hard-won 
and  essential  rights. 

Among  workers  and  their  supporters  there 
are  those — also  a  minority,  we  believe,  despite 
the  union  leaders'  clamor — who  would  use 
all  of  labors  political  and  economic  strength 
to  prevent  any  legal  regulation  of  labor's 
tremendous  power. 
Neither  group  speaks  for  America. 
Today,  at  William  Jewell  College  In  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Truman  Is  being  made  a  doctor 
of  laws.  A  timely  reminder,  to  the  President 
and  to  us  all,  that  ours  must  be  and  remain 
a  government  by  laws  and  not  by  men  If  we 
are  to  continue  a  free  people. 

Tile  great  labor  organizations  demand  that 
Mr.  Truman  fire  his  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministrator. John  D.  Small,  who  last  week 
advocated  an  emergency  act  to  outlaw  all 
strikes  for  6  months. 

There  is  no  danger  that  this  proposal  will 
be  adopted — not  this  week.  The  country  Is 
not  desperate  enough  for  that— not  yet.  A 
week  or  so  more  of  coal  strike,  a  few  days 
of  railroad  strike,  and  the  country  might  get 
desperate  enough  to  try  anything. 

Even  now  there  Is  understandable  reason 
why  the  official  responsible  for  getting 
civilian  goods  produced,  knowing  the  sit- 
uation, might  suggest  a  desperate  remedy. 
Two  months  ago  before  the  coal  strike  began 
Bernard  M..  Baruch  told  Congress  that  a 
1-year  moratorium  on  strikes,  "preferably  by 
agreement,  otherwise  by  law,"  was  necessary 
to  get  the  volume  of  steady  production  re- 
quired to  beat  Inflation. 

At  that  time.  In  the  first  3  months  of 
1946.  Labor  Department  figures  show  that 
strikes  had  caused,  directly.  54.700,000  man- 
days  of  Idleness.  That  was  more  productive 
effort  lost  by  labor  strife  In  one-quarter  of 
this  year  than  In  any  previous  full  year  on 
record.  And  the  figures  take  no  account  of 
vast  indirect  loss38  in  Industries  that  could 
not  operate  because  others  were  strike- 
bound. Since  March  the  situation  has 
grown   woise.  the  outlook   blacker. 

Our  system  cannot  endure  under  the 
rule  of  men — whether  in  labor  or  industry — 
who  say.  "We  will  have  our  way,  free  of 
restraint  by  law.  no  matter  what  it  costs  the 
country."  Such  men  Invite  another  system 
under  which,  as  In  Germany  under  Hitler 
and  in  Russia  under  Stalin,  there  would  be 
no  strikes  and  there  would  be  no  freedom 
lor  Industry  or  for  labor  or  for  anyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
condition  existing  today  offers  concrete 
evidence  that  the  present  administra- 
tion is  incapable  of  leading  this  Nation 
into  the  great  new  era  of  poace  and  pros- 
perity toward  which  America  and  the 
world  aspires,  and  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  Fred  Bradley,  of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  my  recent 
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arsenal   of  democracy.    All  subjugated  na- 
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Silver  is  chiefly  a  by-product  in  the  mining 
of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  gold;  and  this  fact 
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radio  broadcast  put  on  the  air  over  radio 
station  WSOO.  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.; 
WMAM.  Marinette,  Wis.;  and  WDBC, 
Escanaba.  Mich. 

Early  last  week  the  House  and  Senate 
both  agreed  on  the  conference  report  set- 
tling the  differences  between  the  two  Houses 
on  the  so-called  veterans'  housing  bill  which 
was  promptly  signed  by  the  President.  This 
law  now  makes  available  a  subsidy  of  some 
$400,000,000  to  expedite  homes  for  veterans 
by  providing  subsidies  for  building  materials. 
Just  where  the  subsidies  are  going  to  be 
applied  no  one  seems  to  know  because  the 
statement  was  made  on  the  floor  that  none 
of  that  money  would  be  used  to  affect  the 
price  or  supply  of  lumber  or  the  wages  of 
labor.  Certain  It  Is  that  these  two  Items  are 
obviously  among  the  most  important  costs 
In  the  construction  of  any  house  so  it  still 
remains  a  mystery  as  to  just  what  Is  going 
to  happen  to  this  money.  Some  people  feel 
that  there  Is  some  scheme  dfoot  whereby 
some  of  our  more  famous  war  contractors 
or  shipbuilders  like  Henry  Kaiser  or  perhaps 
Mr.  Hlgglns  down  In  New  Orleans  will  re- 
ceive most  of  the  subsidy  for  the  construc- 
tion of  prefabricated  houses.  We  wUl  have 
to  wait  and  see  what  happens  but  personally 
I  doubt  very  much  that  the  expenditure  of 
this  huge  sum  is  going  to  prove  of  any  tangi- 
ble benefit  to  the  veterans. 

Then  the  next  important  matter  on  the 
agenda  before  the  House  was  our  approval 
of  the  Senate  45-day  draft  extension  bill. 
Once  again  the  draft  extension  consideration 
bordered  on  absurdity.  As  I  told  you  some 
time  ago  we  have  all  recognized  for  many 
months  that  the  selective  service  act  would 
expire  at  midnight  May  14.  Nevertheless,  by 
direction  of  the  White  House  and  under 
pressure  from  the  White  House  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  took  up  first  the 
consideration  of  universal  military  training 
and  held  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  of 
hearings  on  this  matter — all  the  time  neg- 
lecting the  selective  service  extension.  Then, 
as  is  customary  when  they  want  to  cram 
something  down  otir  throats,  they  hastily 
reported  out  a  bill  AprU  10,  and  the  ad- 
ministration demanded  prompt  action  before 
the  House  took  an  Easter  recess.  You  will 
recall  that  at  that  time  various  amendments 
were  offered  from  the  floor;  the  four  princi- 
pal ones  of  which  were  In  opposition  to  the 
demands  of  the  President.  The  first  amend- 
ment reduced  the  requested  1  year  extension 
to  9  months.  The  second  amendment  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  selective  service  for 
6  months.  The  third  exempted  all  fathers 
from  the  draft,  .-ind  the  fourth  exempted 
boys  18  and  19  years  old.  In  any  event,  we 
sent  the  bill  over  to  the  Senate  on  April  15. 

Now  the  Senate  did  not  take  an  Easter 
recess  because  they  said  they  had  Important 
legislation  to  take  up  and  presumably,  based 
upon  the  statements  made  In  the  House  es 
to  the  urgency  of  the  extension  of  selective 
service,  we  assumed  this  was  one  of  the 
/  urgent  matters.  Later,  therefore.  It  was 
amazing  to  have  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  Senator  Eakklxt,  who  Is  regarded 
as  the  spokesman  of  the  White  House  in  the 
Senate,  to  make  the  statement  that  the  all- 
Important  matter  facing  the  country  at  this 
time  was  the  urgency  of  the  British  loan  and 
that  that  must  be  passed  before  he  would  per- 
mit any  other  legislation  to  be  considered. 
Well,  the  result  was  that  the  debate  on  the 
British  loan  dragged  and  dragged  until  It  was 
finally  passed  on  Friday,  May  10.  However, 
on  Thursday,  May  9,  the  Senate  In  less  than 
5  minutes,  by  unanimous  consent,  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Hoi»e  a  substitute  draft  ex- 
tension bill  which  would  simply  extend  the 
Selective  Service  Act  45  days  without  any  of 
the  House  amendments  whatsoever. 

Well,  when  the  matter  came  up  In  the 
House  on  Monday,  great  was  the  beating  of 
the  chests  and  the  thunder  of  drums  from 
the  administration  supporters  who  demanded 


that  we  adopt  the  Senate  substitute  without 
any  amendment*  whatsoever.  Failing  to 
do  so  they  said  would  mean  the  death  knell 
lor  the  selective  service  and  great  would  be 
the  catastrophe  to  the  forces  of  MacArthur 
In  Asia  and  in  Japan  and  great  would  be  the 
disaster  to  our  army  of  occupation  In  Europe. 
We  were  told  the  Senate  could  not  possibly 
pass  any  bill  with  any  of  the  House  amend- 
ments added  to  It.  Despite  that  fa«.  how- 
ever, the  House  refused  to  be  pushed  around 
and  again  overwhelmingly  wrote  Into  the  45- 
day  extension  the  elimination  of  fathers  and 
the  elimination  of  the  teen-agers.  Faced  with 
that  firm  sUnd  on  the  part  of  the  House  the 
Senate  finally  adopted  It  and  sent  It  io  the 
President  late  last  Tuesday  afternoon  In  time 
to  extend  the  act  as  amended  until  July  1, 
1946.  Presumably  between  now  and  then 
the  Senate  will  be  forced  to  accept  the  House 
bill  as  originally  passed. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  ap- 
proving the  British  loan  by  a  rather  sur- 
prising vote  of  46  to  34  on  May  10,  many 
of  us  were  rather  shocked  at  a  statement 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
May  13.  Personally,  I  was  shocked  at  the 
brazen  effrontery  of  it  and  if  I  ev.'r  had  any 
doubts  In  my  mind  heretofore  as  to  how  I 
should  vote  on  the  British  loan  when  It 
comes  before  us  for  consideration  in  the 
House  aU  of  those  doubts  were  definitely  and 
firmly  revoked  at  that  time  because  I  would 
not  vote  for  It  now  if  it  were  handed  to  me  on 
a  diamond-studded  golden  platter. 

Not  so  long  ago  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
hla  Conservative  Party  that  fought  the  war 
and  saved  Britain  In  the  dark  early  days  of 
the  war  was  thrown  out  of  power  and  the 
British  Government  taken  over  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  by  the  Labor  Party.  The  bead 
of  the  British  Labor  Party  Is  Prof.  Harold  J. 
Laskl,  who  from  time  to  time  has  come  over 
to  these  shores  and  sought  to  tell  us  how  to 
run  our  Government  and  how  to  change  our 
economy  for  the  better.  He  has  been  among 
the  blatant,  most  disrespectful  and  most 
disgusting  of  the  British  propagandists  who 
has  sought  welcome  on  these  shores  and 
sought  to  give  us  advice  as  to  how  to  run 
our  country.  On  last  Monday  Professor 
Laskl  made  this  public  statement  In  Lon- 
don and  I  quote :  "To  those  who  say  we  have 
to  choose — as  I  do  not  believe  we  have  to 
choose — between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  with  its  passion  for  free  en- 
terprise that  Is  not  free  and  is  not  enter- 
prise, we — the  Labor  Party — stand  fore- 
square  behind  the  Soviet  Union." 

Could  there  be  any  more  clearly  forceful 
statement  of  the  precepts  and  the  baliefs  of 
the  present  Government  of  Britain?  Note 
they  say  we  have  no  such  thing  as  free  enter- 
prise in  this  coimtry.  In  other  words,  cur 
capitalistic  form  of  economy  is  neither  free 
nor  Is  It  enter]j|rlse.  Yet  that  same  bunch 
of  ungrateful  scions  of  communism  have  the 
brazen  effrontery  to  come  over  here  and  secure 
from  otir  capitalistic  form  of  economy  not 
only  a  loan  of  three  and  three-quarter  bil- 
lions of  American  dollars  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  secured  from  us  for  $650,000,000 
a  settlement  on  a  debt  of  $25,000,000,000 
which  they  owe  this  Nation  for  lend-lease  for 
supplies  and  equipment  without  which  they 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  soundly  de- 
feated by  the  Nazis  and  probably  committed 
to  an  indefinite  period  of  serfdom  under  the 
iron  heel  of  Hitler  and  his  satellites.  And 
bear  this  In  mind.. too,  that  under  the  terms 
of  that  settlement  of  $650,000,000  not  one  red 
cent  of  that  will  return  to  the  shores  of  these 
United  States.  Under  the  terms  of  that 
agreement  arrived  at  by  our  striped  pants 
boys  of  the  State  Department — who  like  to 
bask  In  the  sunlight  of  the  British  Embassy — 
we  have  agreed  that  every  last  penny  of  that 
shall  be  spent  in  or  Invested  In  materials  and 
properties  within  the  British  Empire.  What 
a  disgrace  to  our  amateur  bunglers  In  the 
State  Department  who  would  settle  for  such 
an  amount.  The  British  Government  on  the 
other  hand  would  not  permit  the  United 


SUtes  to  sell  to  the  British  people  direct  and 
as  Individuals  any  of  our  surplus  property 
or  equipment  In  the  British  Isles  but,  in- 
stead, insisted  that  the  Brlt«>h  Govermr.ent. 
Itself,  should  in  effect  buy  this  surplus  fop 
2!<j  cents  on  the  dollar  so  that  It  could.  In 
turn,  profit  by  selling  It  to  its  own  people  as 
Individuals.  What  on  earth  Is  our  6ut« 
Department  running — an  tntematlonal  pawn 
shop  for  the  benefit  of  the  ccimraunlstlc-ln- 
cllned  British  labor  Government — and  yet 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  listened  to 
the  voices  of  a  bunch  of  International  bank- 
ers   In    our    own    country.    Intematlor.aUy 

minded  manufacturers  in  our  own  country 

who  seek  for  their  own  peraonal  gain  and 
their  own  personal  sain  only — at  the  erp:>n8« 
of  the  American  taxpayer — the  grantinij  of  a 
loan  to  a  government  that  says  if  there  is 
any  choice  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia— let  the  whole  world  know 
that  they  stand  first,  last,  and  all  the  tlBM 
fore-square  behind  Communist  Rtissla. 

I  can't  understand  for  the  life  of  me  how 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  could  have 
been  bludgeoned  Into  the  approval  of  such 
a  waste,  and  it  Is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayera' 
money.  When  are  we  going  to  start  think- 
ing of  our  own  cltliens  first  and  think  of 
our  own  welfare  first?  On  February  15,  my 
colleague.  Rot  Woowiurr  from  Bay  City  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  out  of  78.000 
veterans  In  California,  who  were  asking  for 
loans  only  194  got  credit  from  this  gracious 
Government  of  ours,  the  others  got  Pdvlce. 
Think  of  that.  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  American  soldiers,  who  faced  death  or 
mutUation  in  a  war  that  they  did  not  seek  . 
were  given  paltry  loans  out  of  some  75.000 
applications. 

Well,  of  course,  you  know  the  answer  to 
the  Senate  vote.  The  so-called  British  loan — 
and  we  might  just  as  well  admit  It  Is  going  ^ 
to  be  a  gift  In  the  long  run,  found  most  of  Its 
support  among  those  two-thirds  of  the  96 
Senators  who  will  not  be  up  for  reelection 
this  fall.  I  predict  over  In  the  House .^  how- 
ever, where  all  of  us  are  up  for  reelection,  we 
are  going  to  hear  such  a  wave  of  protest 
from  back  home,  esneclally  from  the  return- 
ing GI's,  that  the  British  loan  Is  going  to 
have  very  totigh  sledding.  It  probably  V7ill 
pass  because  the  White  House  and  our  State 
Department  are  still  just  as  generous  as  they 
ever  were  In  the  days  of  Roosevelt  and  they 
are  bound  to  give  away  our  sum  and  sub- 
stance to  every  comer  In  the  globe  with  an 
Inside  priority  to  Great  Britain  even  thou<?h, 
as  proven  by  the  words  of  HaroM  Larkt,  It 
is  no  longer  loyal  to  Its  lush-rlush  Uncle 
Sap  and  his  br.nk  roll  but  prefers  instead 
communistic  Russia,  who  Is  Itself  today 
seeking  a  16  000.000.000  loan  In  this  country 
from  the  hated  and  despised  American  form 
of  capitalistic  economy.  Now  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  this  loan  mKht  jiut  as 
well  be  considered  a  gift — and  mark  my 
words  that  Is  exactly  what  It  will  turn  out 
to  be  becatise  if  a  man  doesn't  pav  bis  debts 
to  me.  I  know  him  to  be  a  dead  b3at  re- 
gardless of  this  Intentions  to  the  contrary. 
Britain  has  not  paid  her  First  WorFd  Wer  In- 
debtedness to  us  and  when  ve  scueht  to 
collect  we  were  called  Uncle  Shylock.  We 
will  doubtless  be  called  a  worse  name  than 
that  this  time. 

If  you  question  what  I  am  saying,  then 
let  me  quote  from  what  London  consqiond- 
ents  in  Washington  told  their  tellers  b«ck 
home  In  London,  as  recorded  In  the  British 
News  Review— and  listen  to  this  carefully.. 

"Chief  negotiator,  the  late.  Lord  Keynes 
told  the  Yanks  bluntly  that  Britain  was  en- 
titled to  an  Interest-free  grant  for  the  part 
the  country  had  played  in  winning  the  war 
for  America."  How  do  you  like  that  -you 
GI  Joes  who  may  be  listening  In?  It  roust 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  they 
won  the  war  for  ycu.  Now  then  they  go  on 
to  say  that  Lord  Keynes  agreed  with  Mr. 
Truman,  "there  was  a  sort  of  gentlemen's 
understanding  that  America  would  help 
Britain  to  pull  down  the  world's  tariil  walls 
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And  would  consider  lowering  its  own  tariff 
olMtacles  to  British  products."    Now  that  is 
fine  nnd  goes  on  to  prove  what  a  keen  trader 
this  man  Keynes  was  and  how  stupid  our 
State    Department    lias    become    under    the 
Hew  Deal.    Because  the  article  goes  on  to  say. 
••Moreover.  Keynes  avoided  giving  the  Ameri- 
cans   a    pledge    that    Dominion    preferences 
would  be  removid.     He  merely  promised  that 
Britain   wouid   consider   bargaining  on   this 
matter"    In  other   words,  we  loan   Britain 
the  money  to  buy  supplies  all  over  the  world 
in  exchange  for  which  we  permit  her  to  ttii^ 
Int }  our   markets  Ir.  competition   with   the 
prcducu   of    the    American    Uxpayer   wiiat- 
evcr  she  produces  on  raw  materials  purchased 
all  ever  the  world  with   the  American   gift 
dollars  at  tower  cost  than  we  can  afford  to 
produce   them    with    our    high    standard    of 
living   In   thU  country  and   then   undersell 
the    American    taxpayer    who    puts    up    the 
money  for  this  so-caUed  loan  and  then  they 
do   not   guarantee   us  a   reciprocal   right   to 
trade  In  the  British  Empire  but  tell  us  that 
they  win  consider  the  matter  for  later  bar- 
gaining.    Do   you    wonder    for    one    moment 
that  the  State  Department  has  now  adver- 
tised  to   the  entire- world   that  Uncle  Sam 
has  definitely   and   without   any  shadow  of 
doubt  become  to  the  world  at  large  a  real 
Uncle   S?.p — a   real   Uncle   S.ip.     I   re|>eat.   I 
■hall   not   vote  for  the  British  loan   If   they 
hand  It  to  me  on  a  diamond-studded,  golden 
piatter.    I  will  not  sell  America  cut  to  selfish 
International  Interests.     I  am  not  going  to 
vote  the  capitalistic  American  dollar  to  foster 
the  government  of  the  British  Labor  Party 
that  now  admits  It  proves  allegiance  to  the 
communism  of  Riassla. 


Economics  and  Finance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  URL  T.CURTIS 

or  NEBIl.^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hazlitt  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  20,  1946: 

XCONOMICS     AND     riNANCI — THE     GOVERNMENT 

EREFOS  rrS  CWN  cs:sEs 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

The  crUis  In  which  the  country  finds  Itself 
today  illustrates  among  other  things  the 
present  difficulties  of  business  forecasters. 
These  who  are  at  once  clear-headed  and  hon- 
ett  never  pretend  to  do  more  than  indicate 
certain  probabilities— which,  they  recognize, 
may  be  falsified  by  events.  But  even  the 
indlcatioa  of  probabilities  becomes  increas- 
ingly dlfBcult  as  an  economy  incomes  in- 
creasingtly  subject  to  governmental  controls. 
For  then  everything  may  turn  upon  the  whim 
of  some  public  official  in  making  a  crucial 
decision.  You  cannot  predict  the  future  of 
business  unless  ycu  can  predict  what  this  of- 
ficial, and  scores  of  others,  are  going  to  de- 
cide* at  certain  critical  points — something 
which  they  may  not  even  know  in  advance 
themselves. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  busi- 
ness forecasting  Is  any  easier  for  people  in- 
side the  Government  than  for  those  outside. 
For  a  few  of  the  official  controllers  understand 
what  the  buslnen  consequences  of  t(ie>r  de- 
cisions will  be.  and  one  official  does  not  know 
what  another  official  Is  going  to  decide.  Dur- 
ing the  war  administration  officials,  including 
those  in  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
simultaneously  feared  both  Inflation  and  de- 
fUUon  immediately  after  VJ-d*y— thctigh  it 


ought  to  have  been  clear  that  you  cannot 
have  a  collapse  of  prices  (particularly  when 
these  have  already  Ijeen  held  down  by  price 
controls)  when  the  monetary  means  of  pay- 
ment for  goods  has  more  than  tripled. 

Last  October,  to  take  another  Illustration, 
John  W,  Snyder,  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconver.slon.  pre- 
dicted that  'by  next  spring  •  •  •  unem- 
ployment may  rise  to  about  8.000.000."  It 
wa»  pointed  out  in  this  column  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Snyder  did  not  know  any  better  than 
the  rest  of  us  how  much  unemployment  there 
was  going  to  be  this  spring,  and  that  that 
depended  mainly  on  what  course  the  Oov- 
ertiment  followed  before  then,  J.  A.  Krug. 
then  Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
was  realistic  In  declaring  last  fall  that  "It's 
a  little  silly  to  talk  about  the  progress  of 
reconversion  with  the  strike  situation  being 
wiiat  it  Is." 

But  the  strike  situation  was  what  it  was 
last  October  in  large  part  because  of  admin- 
istration labor  policies,  Just  j.s  the  strike 
situation  Is  what  It  Is  today  In  large  part  be- 
cause of  administration  labor,  wage,  and  price 
policies.  "I  am  convinced."  declared  the 
President  last  fall,  "that  we  must  get  away 
as  quickly  as  possibl/from  Government  con- 
trols, and  that  we  must  get  back  to  the  free 
operation  of  cur  competitive  system."  But 
he  nevertheless  retained  governmental  con- 
trols and  found  himself  driven  back  because 
of  them  to  the  resumption  of  wartime  con- 
trols that  had   been  abandoned. 

He  first  followed  the  Impossible  policy  of 
trying  to  control  prices  while  leaving  wages 
free.  He  was  then  driven  to  a  few  half- 
hearted efforts  to  hold  down  wages.  These 
were  soon  abandoned  for  the  still  more  im- 
possible policy  of  trying  to  boost  wages  while 
holding  down  prices.  As  OPA  over-all  price 
ceilings  had  brcn  retained  on  the  theory  that 
Government  officials  were  more  capable  of 
saying  what  Individual  prices  ought  to  be 
than  was  the  free  market,  so  "fact -finding" 
boards  were  set  up  on  the  theory  that  Gov- 
ernment appointees  were  more  capable  of 
saying  what  Individual  wage  rates  ought  to 
be  than  was  competition  or  free  collective 
bargaining. 

But  once  one  of  these  beards  had  an- 
nounced an  av,-ard  of  an  increase  of  18  >  2 
cents  an  hour  In  a  particular  case,  every 
leading  union  in  the  country  thought  Itself 
entitled  by  Government  policy  to  at  least 
that  amount,  regardless  of  the  point  at 
which  Its  wages  already  stood.  That  is  why 
the  engineers  and  trainmen  have  called  a 
strike  against  a  mere  16-cent  award  by 
a  Government  body.  That  Is  why  John  L. 
Lewis,  who  could  easily  get  ISU  cents,  wants 
to  prove  that  he  Is  better  than  any  other 
labor -union  leader,  and  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Is 
better  than  the  CIO.  by  getting  more.  And 
previous  Government  labor  policy  and  legis- 
lation has  helped  to  build  up  the  power  of 
both  th<?  railroad  and  coal  unions  to  the 
point  where  either  of  them  can  bring  the 
entire  economy  of  the  country  to  a  halt  if 
its  demands  are  not  met. 

The  present  crisis,  like  all  the  previous 
crises  that  have  delayed  reconversion,  is  the 
product  of  past  and  present  governmental 
policy. 


Letter  From  Commerce  and  Industry 
Associntioa  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1946 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,    under    leave    to    extend    my 


remaiks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  letter  from  the  Commerce  and 
industry  Association  of  New  York.  I  do 
this  because  the  letter  is  in  reply  to  cer- 
tain remarks  made  by  me  on  January  14. 
I  do  not  agree  with  much  that  is  stated 
in  the  following  letter,  but  in  the  interest 
of  fairness  am  glad  to  include  it  with 
my  remarks: 

COMMEBCC     AND     INDUSTRY 

Association  or  New  York.  Inc.. 

New  York.  N.  Y..  May  10.  1946. 
Hon.  Jerrt  Voochis, 

House  of   Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dt\*  Congressman  Voorhis:  In  the  Appen- 
dixes of  the  Congressional  Record,  pages 
A  26  and  A27.  you  answered  a  previous  report 
Issued  by  this  association  in  opposition  to 
your  bUl.  H.  R.  3462. 

Your  answer  has  been  reviewed  by  thin 
association  and  we  desire  to  correct  certain 
erroneous  impressions  created  therein. 

You  state  that — 

"Despite  this  unequivocal  statement  of 
purpo-ses.  patents  frequently  have  been  used 
to  retard  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts:  to  prevent  the  development  of  tech- 
nology and  the  Introduction  of  new  processed 
and  new  products." 

The  fact  is: 

The  abuse  and  misuse  of  patent  rights  has 
not  occurred  "frequently."  but  In  Isolated  In- 
stances which  have  received  nauch  publicity 
and  notoriety  and  thus  have  obscured  the 
multitudes  of  patent  licenses  where  no  abus-3 
or  misuse  of  patent  rights  exists.  The  al- 
leged abuses  are  the  exception  and  not  thj 
rule,  and  have  been  corrected  by  the  courts. 

Broad  and  drastic  legislation,  such  as  H.  R. 
3462,  would  do  more  harm  than  good  by  de- 
stroying in  one  fell  ill-advised  swoop,  various 
rights  that  are  Inherent  In  the  rights  of  a 
patent  owner.  The  aim  of  our  patent  system 
is  to  encourage  invention  by  granting  an 
exclusive  right  to  make,  use.  and  sell  the  in- 
vention  for  the  term  of  17  years. 

Subject  to  'Certain  considerations  in  the 
public  interest,  the  patentee  has  the  right 
to  cn^oy  the  profits  from  his  Invention.  The 
rights  of  the  patentee  should  not  be  so 
stripped  as  to  make  the  patent  almost  worth- 
less. Abuses  have  been  and  are  well  taken 
care  of  by  the  courts.  There  Is  no  need  fofj 
furtler  legislation  ar.d  administrative  polic 
ing.     Ours  is  not  a  planned  economy. 

You  further  state  that: 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  H.  R.  3462  to  provldel 
a  method  for  correcting  certain  patent  abuses 
and  by  so  doing  to  strengthen  the  operation 
of  the  patent  system  as  a  whole." 

The  fact  Is: 

A  reading  of  the  bill  clearly  indicates  that 
it  goes  much  further  than  merely  correcting 
certain  patent  abuses.  We  fail  to  see  how 
the  bill  strengthens  he  operation  of  the  pat- 
ent system  as  a  whole.  The  bill  appears  to 
weaken  the  operation  of  the  patent  s3'stem 
In  that  Its  effect  would  limit  the  incentive 
to  a  patentee.  This  factor  alone  would  work 
a  radical  change  in  our  present  patent 
system. 

What  are  the  improper  uses  which  you  de- 
sire to  curb?  Is  It  the  enumeration  in  sec- 
tion 29  of  the  bill?  The  Supreme  Court  has 
not  held  all  the  matters  enumerated  In  sec- 
tion 29  to  t>e  bad.  The  language  of  the  bill 
is  more  than  what  the  Supreme  Court  hat 
already  declared  to  be  the  present  law. 

Manufacturers  and  sellers  of  patented 
products  should  have  certain  rights  and  ben- 
efits which  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  un- 
patented products  do  not  have,  since  the  for- 
mer have  expended  vast  sums  of  money  In 
reseaich  and  in  the  development  of  new  pat- 
ents. The  incentive  to  advance  our  Nation's 
technological  progress  should  not  be 
restricted. 

From  our  report  ycu  have  quoted  cut  of 
context.  In  your  statement,  the  following: 


vne  cnests  ana  ine  tnunaer  01  arums  irom 
the  administration  supporters  who  demanded 


an  amount,     ine  uriiiBn  uovernmeni  on  mo 
Other  hand  would  not  permit  the  United 


unaersiAuaios      bUBi, 

Britain  to  pull  down  the  world's  tariff  walls 
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'In  all  other  Important  respects,  as  th? 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York  points  out  In  Its  report,  the  bill  is 
merely  'a  codification  of  errlstlng  laws  as  de- 
veloped by  recent  court  decisions.'  " 

The  full  quotation  is: 

"To  some  extent  th?  bill  Is  a  ccdiflcatlon 
:f  existing  law  as  developed  by  recent  couit 
decisions." 

Ycu  state: 

"In  other  words,  the  association  appears  to 
contend  that  the  bill  Is  wrong  bccaurc  it 
would  condemn  patent-Uccnj^e  ogreementa 
which  unjustly  restrict  production,  regulate 
prices  r.n<l  sales  terms,  or  allccate  markets." 

The  feet  it— 

No  such  contention  was  and  is  made.  The 
association  does  pclnt  out  that  the  bill  lumps 
together  all  practices,  proper  as  well  as  Im- 
proper, just  as  well  as  unjust,  and  attaches 
the  stigma  of  Illegality  to  all,  both  to  the 
good  as  well  as  the  improper.  The  associa- 
tion does  contend  that  the  bill  is  too  broad 
and  too  drast.c. 

You  state: 

"•  •  •,  but  it  Is  not  true,  as  contended 
in  the  report  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Association,  that  the  granting  of  a  patent 
entitles  the  holder  thereof  to  use  his  patent 
monopoly  as  a  means  of  stifling  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  America  by  taking  to  himself 
powers  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  patent 
as  such."  L 

The  fact  Is — 

No  such  contention  was  made.  r.£  a  fair 
reading  of  the  report  clearly  Indicates.  It  is 
contended  that  the  rights  lawfully  granted 
to  a  patent  owner  should  not  be  so  stripped 
as  tp  render  the  patent  end  ownership  there- 
of almost  worthless.  Your  philosophy,  car- 
ried to  Us  logical  conclusion,  would  accom- 
plish Just  that,  and  would  weaken  our  pres- 
ent patent  system  with  a  resulting  brake 
upon  our  Nation's  technological  and  Indus- 
trial progress. 

Appreciating  your  desire  to  be  fair  In  this 
matter,  we  urge  you  to  give  similar  publicity 
to  this  letter  in  the  Conc3essiokal  Record 
as  given  your  previous  statement  so  that  any 
erroneous  impression  may  be  corrected. 
Best  personal  regards. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Milet. 

Secretary. 


Effect  of  Strikes  on  Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

OF  GEOECU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follovring  letter  from 
E.  F.  Dean,  Jr.,  Odum,  Ga.,  to  the  editor 
of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News: 

RoscoE  De.\n  Co.,  Inc.. 
Odum.  Ga  ,  Jlfoy  12.  1946. 
EnrroR  or  Savannah  Morning  N^ws. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Gentlssten  :  Have  been  reading  Mr.  Adams' 
report  of  what  he  saw  during  a  trip  to  ssuth 
China.  It  seems  that  he  is  secretary  of  the 
International  Famine  Relief  Committee.  He 
says  that  he  has  seen  a  million  starve;  has 
ceen  walking  skeletons;  seen  children  with 
eye  Infection  derived  from  malnutrition — 
their  eyed  puffed  cut  to  the  size  of  eggs  and 
exuding  pus  In  streams  an  inch  wide  down 
their  cheeks.  These  children  were  1  week 
from  total  blindness  and  perhaps  1  month 
from  death;  has  seen  oiphar.cgos  where  the 
children  died  at  the  rate  of  20  a  day;  seen 
streets  so  full  of  dead  the  authorities  were 


unable  to  bury  them;  have  watched  fathers 
and  mothers  slowly  die  that  their  chUdren 
might  have  a  morsel  more  of  food. 

If  this  is  not  true,  Mr.  Adams  should  be 
hushed  up  or  put  where  decent  people  could 
not  hear  him.  If  it  l>  true  then  these  Infernal 
strikers  should  be  mede  to  go  to  work  and  it 
•eems  to  us  that  cur  governmental  offlclals 
should  have  guu  enough  to  tay  they  mu«t. 

I  hav2  Just  driven  cut  through  south  Oeor- 
gia  and  saw  thcusands  of  acres  of  good  land 
lylnR  idle  bccaui»e  the  farmers  cculd  not  get 
equipment— tractors  and  so  forth  tj  tend  It. 
These  farnis,  If  the"  cou'.g  have  been  worUed. 
would  have  produced  thousands  of  bushels 
of  corn  and  other  produce,  if  the  equ!pir.'?nt 
hcd  been  available.  The  farmers  are  not 
to  blcme  bccnuie  they  cannot  hire  labor  at 
price  82t  by  cur  Gcvernment  aod  sell  their 
products  at  price  set  by  OPA 

I  think  it  is  high  time  for  the  farmer  to  go 
on  a  strike:  at  least  as  far  as  furnlshins 
rations  for  the  GMC  and  Ford  employees  and 
coal  miners  are  concrned,  because  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  holding  up  production  of 
the  whole  Nation,  full  of  starvation  and  fam- 
ine In  foreign  countries. 

This  has  been  going  on  fo.  nearly  2  years. 
Almost  every  paper  we  pick  up  tells  of  star- 
vation and  famine,  and  now  we  have  Mr. 
Hoover's  report,  so  there  must  certainly  be  a 
serious  situation  and  I  can't  see  how  civilized 
people  could  bold  up  production  of  the  whole 
Nation  as  It  Is  being  dene  at  present  by 
strikes,  walk-outs,  picketing,  and  so  forth. 

I  believe  our  Government  should  have  tlfe 
same  authority  to  put  these  strikers  to  work 
as  they  haveto  put  a  man  In  the  Army.  I 
may  be  radical,  but  when  I  see  and  know  so 
many  good  farmers  who  have  been  begging 
for  equipment— something  to  work  widi — for 
so  long,  and  then  for  a  man  like  John  L. 
Lewis.  In  the  face  of  all  these  reports,  stepping 
several  million  men  from  work  Just  for  per- 
sonal gain  cr  to  show  his  power,  makes  me 
want  to  fight. 

What  Is  our  country  coming  to?  I  have 
heard  hundreds  of  men  say  they  Joined  the 
union  because  they  absolutely  had  to,  or  not 
get  work,  rather  not  be  allowed  to  work.  And 
this  on  Government  Jobs  where  everything 
was  so  essential. 

Yours  very  truly. 

E.  F.  Dean,  Jr. 

Copy  to  Farm  Journal;  John  Gibson, 
Congres^sman. 


The  People  Should  Know 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\rES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Har^ford  Day 
Spring  recently  editorialized  as  follows: 

One  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  a  Con- 
gressman seeking  reelection  is  the  privilege 
of  sendmg  out  campaign  material  free  of 
postage.  •  •  •  Receiving  those  two  state- 
ments in  the  mall  from  the  Congressmen 
prompted  the  question,  "Will  their  opponents 
have  an  equal  chance  to  present  their  views 
to  voters  without  postage  expense?"  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

Though  the  editor  is  a  young  man.  he 
has  the  correct  answer.  Congressmen  do 
have  the  privilege  of  frjJrikinB  out.  with- 
out r>ostage  expense,  their  views  on  public 
questions  as  printed  in  the  CoNCEissioif  al 
Record.  They  also  haVe  the  privilege 
of  franking  out  their  answers  to  indi- 


viduals. Including  publishers  and  edi- 
tors, when  those  replies  have  to  do  with 
the  public's  busine.«y5.  Without  that  priv- 
ilege it  v.'ould  be  impossible  for  any  Con- 
gressman to  answer  any  con-slderable 
percentage  of  his  mall. 

It  Is  my  prectice  each  week  to  advise 
the  people  of  the  district  %s  to  my  •Und 
on  public  issues,  and  som?  editors,  bf- 
lieving  tho.^  releases  to  l>e  of  value  to 
their  readers,  have  been  kind  enough  to 
renrlnt  them. 

The  fnct  that  a  Congressman  is  a  can- 
didate does  not  deprive  him  of  the  prlv- 
ilcec  of  franking  cfflcinl  mail  or  com- 
munlcation.s.  It  b.fs  b<*»n  my  practice 
as  election  day  approached  to  Insert  In 
the  papers  of  the  district  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks  paid  political  ads  at  an 
exoense  to  me  personally  of  between 
$450  and  $500  per  week.  ^^ 

This  young  editor  Ignores  the  fact  that 
he.  in  common  wilh  all  publishers,  is 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  circulating  his 
paper  with  the  aid  of  Government  fundis. 
Newspapers,  because  they  are  of  educa- 
tional benefit  to  the  people,  are  carried 
at  a  reduced  rate  of  postage.  So  far  as 
I  know,  there  has  been  little  criticism  6t 
that  practice. 

GOVTRNMENT    PROPAGANDA 

In  recent  years,  the  New  Deal  ha.s  spent 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  on  admin- 
istration political  propaganda  desi,T:ned 
to  convert  the  people  to  its  policies,  con- 
tinue bureaucrats  in  oflBce  with  increased 
powers  and  salaries. 

Every  publisher  in  the  dLstrict.  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  receives  many  a  ccm- 
munication  from  administration  agen- 
cies and  bureaus  sent  him  with  the  hope 
that  favorable  publicity  be  given. 

Recently  Bowles.  OPA  advertiser, 
spent  $2,572,C00  in  1  year  on  publicity. 
Many  statements  were  inaccurate. 
Many  conclusions  were  illogical. 

Congressmen  would  be  remiss  in  their 
duty  if  they  failed  to  attempt  to  make 
e.nswer  to  propaganda  in  support  of  pol- 
icies which  are  obviously  umound. 

It  seems  just  a  little  unfair  to  criticize 
because  a  Congressman  attempts  to  an- 
swer an  overwhelming  flood  of  propa- 
ganda. Does  not  the  editor  want  the 
answer  of  his  elected  Representative 
upon  issues  of  vital  concern? 

A  Congressman  or  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, who  has  no  views,  who  lacks  the 
courage  to  state  his  position,  and  to  give 
his  reasons  therefor,  is,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  unworthy  of  the  job. 

As  a  servant  of  the  people,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
every  individual  who  writes  me  on  a  ques- 
tion coming  before  Congress  or  which 
concerns  him  per.sonally  in  his  relation- 
ship with  his  Government.  Through 
talks  in  and  out  of  Congress,  through 
news  releases,  it  is  my  intent  to  advise  all 
who  care  to  know  how  I  intend  to  act  on 
proposed  legislation. 

Many  times  I  have  been  and  will  be  in 
error,  for  no  man  can  .serve  more  than 
242,339  people  and  satisfy  eech  individ- 
ual. But  the  people  have  the  right  to 
know  the  views,  the  intentions  of  their 
Representative.  The  reason  we  have  a 
congressional  election  is  to  afford  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  elect  a  man  who 
will,  in  the  main,  give  expression  to  their 
convictions. 


flaUon  Immediately  after  VJKlay—thcugh  it       Speaker,     under     leave    tO    extend     my       context,  in  ycur  statement,  the  following: 
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A  difficulty  which  sometimes  arises  is 
that  those  who  are  satisifled  with  the 
over-all  conduct  of  their  Representative 
remain  silent,  fail  to  vote,  while  those 
who  disagree  with  some  one  or  more  of 
his  acts,  or  who  have  only  their  own  in- 
terests in  mind,  do  their  share  of  the 
shouting,  go  to  the  polls  and  thus,  be- 
cause it  is  vocal  and  active,  a  minority 
may  appear  to  be  a  majority. 

To  paraphrase  a  well-known  quota- 
tion. "You  can  please  some  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  you  can  please  some  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  can't 
please  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 
But  the  home  folks  will  know  any  time 
they  wish  just  what  their  present  rep- 
resentative thinks — how  he  votes. 

OPA 

The  Senate  Is  Joining  the  House  to 
make  OPAs  regulations  more  workable, 
more  satisfactory;  less  arbitrary,  less  de- 
structive. 

Union  members,  finding  themselves 
without  jobs  t)ecause  OPA's  regulation 
have  cut  off  production  in  the  plants 
where  they  work,  discovering  that  OPA 
has  not  held  down  the  cost  of  living,  are 
now  asking  In  ever-increasing  numbers 
for  either  drastic  reform  of  OPA  or  its 
end.  ^ 

TKI  OaATT  AMO  TMt  tOAN 

While  the  Senate  decided  to  "loan"— 
give— some  $4,000,000,000  to  Great  Brit< 
aln.  notwithstanding  her  refusal  to  make 
any  concessions  as  to  trade  or  dofonso 
bu>es  for  this  country,  the  House  shows 
indications  of  refusing  to  go  along. 

The  statement  of  Laskl.  British  Labor 
Party  chairman,  to  the  effect  that  Brit- 
ain should  side  with  Russia  as  against 
the  United  States  creates  resentment. 
The  knowledKe  that  after  all  this  coun- 
try has  done  for  the  British  Empire  the 
chairman  of  a  party  now  directing  its 
poflcy  .<ihould  gratuitously  insult  us  by 
declaring  that  Government's  preference 
for  Stalin's  empire  does  not  create  any 
enthusiasm  for  further  gifts.  "  It  lessened 
the  desire  of  some  internationalists  to 
follow  a  gift  of  billions  of  dollars  with 
a  contribution  to  the  international  army 
of  80,000  teen-aged  young  men  who  are 
now  in  high  .schools  and  colleges — hence, 
the  action  of  the  House  exempting  for 
the  present  young  men  under  20  from  the 
draft. 

When  the  party  in  power  in  another 
government  openly  condemns  what  It 
calls  our  capitalistic  system,  our  free 
enterprise,  advocates  its  end.  and.  in 
effect,  follows  a  policy  which  would  over- 
thiow  our  kind  of  government,  it  does  not 
seem  sensible  to  aid  in  that  purpose  by 
either  a  contribution  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars or  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  youth  of  our  country. 


Secnrity  for  Onr  Elder  Ctaens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  widespread  interest  in  Idaho  in  pro- 


posals to  Improve  the  circumstances  of 
our  elder  citizens.  This  problem  is  one 
of  the  most  urgent  confronting  our  Na- 
tion today,  and  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  give  early  consideration  to 
its  solution.  I  am  submitting  a  state- 
ment reflecting  this  viewpoint  which  I 
made  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  April  15,  1946: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  .he  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  welfare  ol 
America  Is  closely  related  to  the  welfare  of 
any  great  mass  of  the  American  people. 
With  this  In  mind  and  with  the  uncertain- 
ties present  In  our  social  and  economic  order, 
I  am  appearing  before  this  committee  be- 
cause I  believe  that  by, Improving  the  con- 
dition of  millions  of  the  Nation's  aged  cit- 
izens, we  can  strengthen  our  country  and 
safeguard  its  welfare. 

General  estimates  Indicate  there  are  some 
16.000.000  Americans  aged  60  and  over  who 
today,  either  because  their  Incomes  are  too 
low  or  because  they  are  holding  Jobs  that 
mean  unemployment  for  younger  people,  ad- 
versely affect  our  economy.  I  think  we  are 
unwise  U  we  Ignore  this  fact  In  the  consid- 
eration of  our  legislative  program.  I  believe 
one  of  the  most  forward-looking  steps  Con- 
gress could  take  today  would  be  to  enable 
each  American  clt;«?fi  over  80  years  of  age 
to  retire  from  the  Intwr  market  while  sta- 
bilizing his  income  -at  levels  adequate  to 
in.vure  his  security  and  comfort. 

Unemployment  again  loonu  as  a  thireat 
to  our  prosperity.  There  Is  a  glimmer  of 
hope  In  1M7  alter  reconversion  has  been 
more  completely  v.orked  out  and  accumu- 
lated drmanrlA  are  met.  However,  unem- 
ployment Will  ixrvx  because  of  the  expnnd- 
Irxg  productivity  of  each  worker  and  i;realer 
use  of  machinery.  Under  such  conditions 
unemployment  caii  be  resolved  only  through 
systematic  retirement  of  older  workers  who 
\\a\t  made  their  full  contribution  to  the 
propre^s  of  their  comUry.  Prom  a  moral  and 
humanitarian  point  of  view,  there  should 
not  be  any  large  segment  of  our  population 
doomed  to  live  In  squalor  or  on  the  border- 
line of  starvation.  We  have  millions  of  peo- 
ple now  struggling  on  $30-a-month  pensions 
who  are  In  that  condition. 

I  am  not  asking  that  this  committee  arrive 
at  legislation  on  a  basis  of  sentiment.  I  do 
believe  that  this  problem  can  be  met  in  a 
humane.  Christianlike  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  work  to  the  advantage  of  our 
national  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  your  committee  to 
give  consideration  to  a  program  that  will  be 
Nation-wide  In  Us  scope;  one  that  wiU  not  te 
based  on  need  and  poverty,  but  one  that  will 
be  recognized  by  your  committee  as  a  matter 
of  justice  and  that  might  be  considered  by 
the  public  in  general  as  a  national  Insurance 
program  to  meet  the  hazards  and  conditions 
of  old  age. 


What  Is  the  Democratic  Party  Doinf  for 
the  Unorganized? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
hereinbelow  a  national  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  People's  Lobby 
Luncheon  at  the  YWCA.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Saturday.  May  11.  1946.  The 
speech  was  carried  over  the  network  of 
NBC,  and  is  as  follows: 


What  has  the  Democratic  Party  done  for 
the  unorganized,  and  what  does  it  offer  them 
In  the  future? 

My  first  answer  to  those  questions  Is  to 
say  that  in  winning  for  labor  the  right  to 
organize  and  press  for  realization  of  Us 
legitimate  claims,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
done  more  for  the  unorganized  than  It  could 
have  done  In  any  other  way. 

The  welfare  of  the  millions  rf  Individuals 
who  have  no  one  appointed  -o  look  after 
their  interests  as  such — who  have  no  one  to 
plead  and  exert  pressure  for  them — is  Inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  or- 
ganized labor. 

That  is  true  because  what  is  good  for  or- 
ganized labor  is  good  for  the  vast  majority 
of  people  in  the  country. 

Labor— both  organized  and  unorganized — 
Is   the  majority  of  the  people. 

When  Congress  passes  a  law  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  organized  labor  It  also  Improves 
the  lot  of  the  unorganized. 

When  Congress  acts  to  protect  the  rights 
of  organised  labor  It  also  provides  a  bulwark 
of  safety  for  the  millions  who  are  unor- 
ganized. 

The  record  of  Congress  during  the  last  IS 
years  will  show  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
led  the  way  In  securing  the  passage  of  pro- 
gressive labor  and  social  legislation. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  passed 
in  1935,  established  the  right  of  labor  to  or- 
ganiTe  and  bargain  collectively.  By  so  doing. 
It  placed  labor  on  a  more  nearly  equal  foot- 
ing with  Industry  In  determining  what  wages 
and  workUij!  conditions  should  be.  A  general 
upward  revision  of  wages  and  a  steady  im- 
provement In  the  lot  of  labor  resulted.  The 
xinorganlzed  shared  in  these  benefits  as  well 
as  the  organ li;?d. 

To  the  Democrstlc  Party  must  go  the 
credit  for  this  achievement.  The  Senate 
vote  on  the  measure  showed  49  Democrats 
for  it.  and  only  4  against.  Among  the  Repub- 
licans, on  the  other  hand.  12  supported  It 
and  8  voted  n[?alnst  It — nearly  an  even  divi- 
sion. There  was  no  record  vote  on  the  bill 
m  the  House. 

In  19C8  came  another  major  test  of  where 
the  prirtles  stood.  A  wages-and-hours  law 
was  uassed.  pv.tting  a  floor  under  wages  and 
a  celling  over  hours  for  all  workers  engaged 
in  producing  goods  for  interstate  commerce. 
It  was  primarily  a  measure  designed  to  better 
the  lot  of  the  unorganized  worker,  because 
most  workers  who  belonged  to  trade  tmions 
had  already,  through  collective  bargaining, 
achieved  a  status  better  than  that  guaranteed 
by  the  new  law. 

The  Democrats  In  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  supported  the  measure  by  a  margin  of 
3  to  1.  The  Republicans  In  the  Senate  voted 
overv/helmlngly  against  It.  and  In  the  House 
the  GOP  vote  was  almost  evenly  divided. 

Strengthened  In  both  numbers  and  In- 
fluence by  tha  labor  legislation  passed  by  a 
Democratic  Congress,  organized  labor  was  in 
a  better  position  to  press  for  enactment  of 
progressive  social  legislation  all  along  the 
line.  . 

I  do  not  need  to  enumerate  all  the  far- 
reaching  reforms  and  improvements  achieved 
under  President  Roosevelt. 

Many  of  these  were  not  primarily  labor 
measures,  but  labor  supported  them.  Labor 
has  been  the  most  effective  watch  dog  in 
seeing  that' the  tremendous  gains  registered 
during  the  last  13  years  have  been  main- 
tained against  the  onslaught  of  those  who 
would  have  us  return  to  the  Jungle  law  of 
the  Hardlng-CooUdge-Hoover  era. 

It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  those  who 
want  to  return  to  the  ruthless  practices  of 
the  1920's  make  organized  labor  the  main 
object  of  their  attack. 

In  doing  so  they  attempt  to  drive  a  wedge 
of  antagonism  and  111  feeling  between  the  or- 
ganised and  the  unorganized.  They  try  to 
delude  the  latter  Into  thinking  that  theh: 
interests  are  inimical  to  those  of  organized 
labor. 
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They  pretend  to  feel  a  great  sympathy  for 
the  unorganized.  They  do,  indeed,  favor  the 
unorganized.  They  favor  them  the  way  they 
are — unorganized — for  that  way  they  cannot 
so  effectively  hold  their  betrayers  to  account. 

Those  who  are  misled  by  these  splitting 
tactics  into  unreasonable  animus  against  or- 
ganized labor  should  pause  to  consider  what 
happened  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
labor  haters  and  lovers  of  the  unorganized 
succeeded  in  their  designs. 

The  first  thing  that  both  Mussolini  and 
Hitler  did  when  they  came  to  power  v,-as  to 
turn  their  gangster  squads  loose  on  the  trade 
unions.  Within  a  few  days  the  imion  halls 
were  smashed  to  rubble,  the  union  leaders 
were  In  Jail,  and  union  members  were  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  police. 

Next  the  attack  was  launched  against  other 
types  of  organizations — churches,  fraternal 
groups,  and  cultural  societies. 

Even  that  kinship  in  the  realm  of  ideas 
which  comes  from  free  access  to  literature 
came  under  the  ban.  and  the  works  of  au- 
thors respected  the  world  over  were  tossed 
to  the  flames  in  hundreds  of  public  squares. 

Then,  having  smashed  every  vestige  of  or- 
ganization except  their  own.  the  Fascists  and 
Nasls  went  to  work  on  the  unorganized  with 
a  vengeance. 

The  small  businessman  quickly  lost  all 
freedom  of  action.  He  was  told  whom  he 
should  hire,  from  whom  he  must  buy.  and 
to  whom  he  could  sell. 

Soon  b'.g  business,  too,  was  "ooordlnated." 
Beforv  long.  Italy  and  Germany  were  seeth- 
ing cantps  of  repressed  unrest  which  could 
b?  kept  from  exploding  only  by  turning  the 
accumulated  wrath  against  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

There  is  no  danger  of  a  similar  traglc'chain 
of  events  taking  place  In  this  country  as  long 
as  the  people  continue  to  show  the  desire 
and  capacity  foi-  orgmalntton  that  they  have 
exhibited  in  recent  years. 

Trade-unionism  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  the  unions  are  proving  ever 
more  effective  In  the  political  arena.  That  Is 
why  the  heat  is  now  being  turned  on  by  the 
reactionaries.  Th>v  would  like  to  Impose  a 
strait-Jacket  like  the  Case  bill  on  labor  be- 
fore It  has  a  chance  to  consolidate  and  extend 
the  gains  it  has  made  in  recent  years. 

Now.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  welfare  of 
American  people — unorganized  as  well  as  or- 
ganized— will  be  enhanced  In  the  crucial 
years  ahead  by  turning  the  control  of  Con- 
gress over  to  the  party  responsible  for  a  meas- 
ure as  reactionary  and  vicious  as  the  Case 
bill — a  bill  which  would  virtually  nullify  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  hamstring  la- 
bor as  a  political  force,  and  thus  deprive  even 
the  unorganized  of  their  most  effective  pro- 
tector and  ally. 

When  the  Case  bill  was  Introduced  and 
railroaded  to  the  floor  of  the  House  by  a 
tricky  parliamentary  maneuver,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  referred  to  it  as 
"this  Republican  National  Committee  abom- 
ination." So  far  as  I  know,  his  charge  that 
It  was  hatched  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  has  never 
been  refuted. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  not  all  Republicans 
are  labor  baiters  and  that  not  all  of  them 
take  a  consistent  stand  in  opposition  to  pro- 
gressive social  legislation. 

My  friend  and  fellow  speaker  at  this  lunch- 
eon, the  distlnguUhed  Senator  from  Vermont, 
Is  a  Republican  liberal.  He  is  a  friend  of 
labor  and  a  lri?nd  of  the  common  man.  He 
places  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
above  the  selflph  Interests  of  the  powerful 
and  privileged  few. 

For  those  very  reasons  he  finds  It  impos- 
sible to  go  along  with  most  of  the  other 
members  of  his  party  on  issues  involving 
progressive  legislation.  When  a  vote  is  taken 
In  the  Senate  on  such  an  issue,  Senator  Aikeit 
win  be  found  voting  with  the  Democrats 
rather  than  with  the  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans. 


I  am  also  aware  ^a  the  fact  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  withm  it  a  minority  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  vote  with 
the  reactionary  Repubhcans  mere  often  than 
they  do  uith  the  liberal  majority  within 
their  own  jjarty. 

That  fact  has  resulted  In  a  serious  setback 
to  some  of  the  legislation  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  carry  the  country  safely 
over  the  reconversion  period  and  assure  con- 
tinued prosperity  through  adherence  to  the 
Roosevelt  policies. 

But  the  remedy  for  this  situation  cannot 
be  the  election  of  more  Republican  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  With  the^adershlp  of 
the  Republican  Party  firmly  In  the  hands  of 
its  most  reactionary  element,  such  a  course 
could  result  only  in  the  decisive  defeat  for 
all  progressive  legislation  and  nuUiflcation 
or  repeai  of  many  of  the  New  Deal  hieasures 
which  have  meant  so  much  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

No.  the  remedy  lies  rather  in  an  alert  and 
articulate  public  that  lets  its  representatives 
know — on  election  days  and  between  elec- 
tions— what  It  wants. 

We  have  Just  witnessed  the  effecUvencss  of 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  pubUc  In  the 
mass  protests  that  flooded  Congress  when 
the  House  emasculated  the  veterans'  housing 
bill  and  torpedoed  the  OPA. 

Only  the  other  day.  in  response  to  this 
outpouring  of  public  sentiment,  the  House 
restored  the  housing  subsidies  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  described  as  the  heart  of  the 
veterans"  housing  program.  Protest  over  the 
crippling  amendments  to  OPA  has  been  even 
more  vigorous,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
many  Hotise  Members  who  voted  for  the 
amendments  will  do  an  about-face  when  the 
revised  bill  comes  over  from  the  Senate. 

The  other  remedy  for  the  problem  of  Demo- 
crats who  vote  the  Republican  way  will,  I  am 
confident,  be  taken  cai-e  of  by  the  people 
of  the  South,  whence  most  of  the  dissident 
Democrats  come.  When  that  area  gets  rid  of 
the  poll  tax  and  the  white  primaries,  and 
when  southern  labor  organises.  It  will  be 
curtains  for  the  Claghorns.  There  are  many 
signs  that  the  day  Is  not  too  far  off. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  what  the 
major  parties  offer  the  people — organized  and 
unorganized— will  be  plain  to  anjrone  who 
examines  the  programs  of  the  two  parties. 

On  the  one  hand  Is  President  Truman'a 
program  for  maximum  employment,  full  pro- 
duction, high  wages  and  high  purchasing 
power,  broadened  social  security,  health  In- 
surance, price  control  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer as  long  t£  danger  of  Inflation  exists, 
and  houses  for  homeless  Americans. 

On  the  other  hand  Is  the  program  of  the 
Republican  Pnrty,  containing  nothing  spe- 
clflc.  and  riddled  with  condemnation  and 
carping  criticisms  signifying  nothing  but  a 
desire  to  retiun  to  the  so-cali^  normalcy  of 
the  pre-Roosevelt  era.  ) 

The  people  were  given  the  same  alternative 
in  1936.  1940,  and  1944,  and  knew  how  to 
choose  for  their  o-jm  advantage.  I  am  con- 
fident that  history  will  repeat  itself  in  1946. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  J.  RESA 

or  luJNcis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  RESA,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strike  of 
the  coal  miners  has  brought  to  the  desks 
of  Congressmen  floods  of  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  postal  cards  dealing  with  the 
subject. 


The  ma<;t  disturbing  fact  concerning 
these  communications  is  that  they 
clearly  indicate  a  hasvy  willingness  to 
accept  as  a  remedy  for  the  present  eco- 
nomic difficulties  of  the  country  a  course 
of  action  the  unavoidable  consequences 
of  which  have  been  given  no  considera- 
tion whatsoever. 

The  substance  of  the  demands  now 
made  upon  Congress  can  be  stated  in  the 
words  of  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Sunday  Star  of  Washington,  D.  C.  en 
May  12.  Speaking  of  tlie  need  of  a 
remedy  for  the  existing  situation  that 
newspaper  editorially  said: 

It  does  call,  however,  for  legislation  which 
will  balance  power  with  reeponsibUity  and 
whicli  will  rcaClrm  and  reestablirb  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  promotion  of  the  national 
welfare  is  the  primary  concern  cf  Congress 
and  that  this  national  welfare  must  take 
prece<l(?nce  over  the  Interests  or  whtma  cf 
any  individual  or  minority  group. 

It  Is  one  of  the  principles  cf  American 
freedom  that  If  a  man  has  sonething  you 
want  and  he  will  not  give  It  to  you.  you 
have  to  pay  him  his  price  or  go  with- 
out It. 

What  Ls  meant  by  the  doctrine  that 
the  national  wolfaie  must  take  prece- 
dence over  the  interests  of  any  individual 
and  any  minority  group?  So  far  as  the 
statement  in  the  quoted  editorial  Is  rele- 
vant to  tile  present  situation  it  means 
that  the  national  welfare  must  take 
precedence  over  the  rights  of  any  indi- 
vidual and  any  minority  group  since  in 
striking  the  coal  miners  are  within  their 
rights.  Is  this  not  precisely  the  basis  of 
coram uni.sm?  Is  there  any  liberty  of  an 
American  citizen  which  It  does  not  sweep 
aside? 

The  National  A.ssociatlon  of  Manufac- 
turers and  many  other  representatives 
of  industry  and  business  have  been  tell- 
ing Congress  and  the  Nation  that  the 
only  way  to  escape  the  national  ruin 
which  inflation  would  bring  upon  us  Is  to 
Increase  production,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  get  increased  production  Is  to  do 
away  with  price  controls  and  let  industry 
and  business  enjoy  higher  prices.  This 
means  that  If  Iridustry  and  business  do 
not  get  what  they  want  they  will  refu.se 
to  make  and  sell  goods  urcently  needed 
by  the  American  people.  The  vast  ex- 
tent to  which  goods  which  the  American 
people  urgently  need  are  being  withheld 
from  the  market  until  better  prices  can 
be  obtained  Is  well  known.  This  Is  the 
American  way.  America  is  free.  We 
have  never  been  told  that  In  the  interest 
of  the  national  welfare  the  Crovernment 
has  the  power  to  compel  Industry  and 
business  to  make  and  sell  goods  at  a  los.s. 
Their  right  to  refuse  to  make  or  sell 
goods  at  prices  they  consider  too  low  has 
always  been  conceded.  It  Is  not  relevant 
that  at  the  present  time  price  control  by 
the  Government  Is  In  effect.  The  rele- 
vant fact  Is  that  the  right  of  industry 
and  business  to  refuse  to  make  and  sell 
goods  is  not  only  insisted  upon  by  indus- 
try and  business  but  Is  conceded  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  people. 

The  present  demands  pouring  into 
Washington  are  caused  by  a  shortage  of 
coal.  This  shortage  exists  becaiise  coal 
miners  are  refusing  to  work  in  the  mines. 
They  are  refusing  to  work  btcauso  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  what  they  receive 
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for  their  labor  nor  with  the  conditions 
under  which  that  labor  has  to  be  per- 
formed.   I  think  everj'one  possessed  of 
his  senses  will  concede  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  any  law 
to  force  these  miners  to  work  in  the 
mines  if  they  do  not  choose  to  do  so. 
The  lack  of  legislative  power  to  outla^v 
the  refusal  of  the  miners  to  work  in  the 
mines  is  as  undeniable  the  lack  of  leg- 
islative power  to  compel  industry  and 
business  to  make  and  sell  goods  at  a  loss. 
This  is  true  under  our  Constitution  even 
If  the  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  refusal 
causes  loss  and  inconvenience  to  140.- 
000.000  people.    The  hard  reality  of  the 
situation  is  that  if  freedom  of  refusal  is 
taken  from  one  group  of  American  citi- 
zens it  will  prove  to  be  impossible  to  per- 
mit it  to  any  other. 

The  coal  operators  could  have  ended 
th*  strike  in  five  minutes  by  granting  the 
demands  of  the  miners.  This  they  re- 
fused to  do.  In  a  free  country  they 
had  a  perfect  right,  to  refuse.  The  min- 
ers could  have  ended  the  strike  in  5  min- 
utes by  withdrawing  their  demands. 
This  they  refused  to  do.  In  a  free  coun- 
try they  had  a  perfect  right  to  refuse. 
In  struggles  of  this  kind  we  have  always 
relied  upon  economic  factors  to  force 
negotiation  of  a  compromise.  When  a 
work  stoppage  reaches  a  point  where  the 
worker  cannot  afford  a  further  loss  of 
wages  and  the  employer  seeks  to  avoid  a 
further  loss  of  profits,  these  economic 
factors  produce  some  kind  of  agreement. 
In  this  case  economic  factors  have  not 
yet  produced  that  result. 

We  should  make  no  mistake  about  the 
uliimat?  consequ?nces  of  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernmental interference  for  which  there  is 
at  present  a  widespread  demand.  It 
would  be  utter  folly  to  fail  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  this  interference  would  de- 
stroy a  status  in  which  the  problem  is 
governed  by  economic  factors  and  create 
a  new  status  in  which  the  factors  govern- 
ing it  will  be  political. 

Once  this  tnatter  has  been  subjected 
to  control  by  political  factors  pressure  for 
further  governmental  action  to  deal  with 
the  consequences  will  not  be  lacking.  If 
the  economic  power  of  labor  to  raise  its 
Income  up  to  the  level  of  the  cost  of  living 
is  placed  under  restraint  by  the  Govern- 
ment there  will  be  a  demand  that  the 
Government  also  exercise  its  power  to 
brinu  the  cost  of  Uving  down  to  the  level 
of  labor's  income.  At  this  point  the  full 
impact  of  the  replacement  of  economic 
by  political  factors  will  be  felt.  The  next 
step  will  be  the  regulation  of  prices  so 
that  the  controlled  income  of  regimented 
labor  will  provide  the  things  necessary  to 
livelihood.  Following  the  regulation  of 
prices  the  next  step  will  be  the  regulation 
of  costs  because  to  a  large  extent  they 
determine  prices.  Part  of  the  regulation 
of  costs  will  be  regulation  of  executive 
salaries  as  well  as  the  regulation  of 
wages.  Rate  of  production  will  be  found 
to  have  a  bearing  on  prices  and  it  will  be 
regulated.  Adequacy  of  manpower  is  im- 
portant to  rate  of  production  and  in  or- 
der to  obtain  it  working  conditions  will 
be  regulated.  Having  exercised  control 
of  the  income  and  working  conditions  of 
labor — and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  problem  will  have  become  political 


rather  than  economic— the  Government 
will  find  it  necessary  to  regulate  the  in- 
come and  working  conditions  of  every- 
body else.  The  rush  to  state  socialism 
will  be  rapid  if  hotheadedness  and  hys- 
teria drive  us  to  take  the  first  step. 

There  are  other  phases  alsojpf  the 
present  situation  which  cannot  Receive 
proper  consideration  from  people  who 
think  about  them  while  they  are  hitting 
the  ceiling  and  writing  hotheaded  letters 
on  the  way  down. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  a  man  may  demand  as  the  price 
of  his  labor  any  lawful  recompense  that 
he  thinks,  he  ou"ht  to  get.    He  can  in- 
sist that  his  employer  present  him  with 
a  fuchsia  fedora  every  Easter  and  refuse 
to  work  if  he  doesn't  get  it.    He  can  also 
demand  for  his  labor  that  he  b3  given  a 
certain  number  of  dollars  at  stipulated 
intervals.    Or  he  can  demand  that  some 
of  the  dollars  which  pay  for  his  labor 
be  turned  over  to  him  by  his  employer 
and  that  the  remaining  dollars  be  paid 
into  a  welfare  fund  from  which  he  ex- 
pects to  c|erive  certain  benefits.    In  fact, 
he  can  demand  the  latter  even  if  he 
doesn't  expect  to  derive   any   benefits 
from  the  fund.    To  call  this  portion  of 
the  worker's  earnings  a  tax  on  produc- 
tion, or  a  sales  tax,  or  any  other  kind  of 
tax  is  clear  evidence  of  excited  thinking. 
There  is  considerable  outcry  against 
what  is  termed  the  power  of  one  man  to 
bring  our  economy  to  a  standstill.    With- 
out the  backing  of  more  than  400,000 
coal    miners,   John    L.    Lewis    probably 
would  not  be  able  to  get  his  name  into 
the  newspapers.    We  are  not  confronted 
by  the  power  of  one  man.    We  are  con- 
front 3d  by  the  economic  pov;er  of  more 
than   400,000    Americans   who   selected 
John  L.  Lewis  to  be  their  leader.    No  one 
in  possession  of  his  senses  will  say  they 
had  no  right  to  choose  him. 

Even  to  say  that  the  present  economic 
crisis  arises  from  the  exercise  of  their 
economic  power  by  more  than  400,000 
coal  miners  is  not  a  correct  statement. 
Our  difficulties  arise  in  part  from  the  ex- 
istence of  pay  and  work  conditions  which 
these  coal  miners  regard  as  unendurable, 
and  to  some  extent  from  traditional 
grievances  and  disagreements  which  pro- 
vide the  background  against  which  they 
view  their  present  situation.  The  idea 
that  our  entire  economy  is  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  one  man — John  L.  L?wis— is 
simply  another  product  of  excited 
thinking. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind,  and  to  a  large  extent  of 
the  press,  that  emphatic  demands  are 
being  made  for  legislation  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  not  have  any  relation  what- 
soever to  the  present  difficulty.  The  coal 
strike  is  not  in  violation  of  a  contract. 
It  does  not  present  the  issue  of  the  closed 
shop.  It  is  not  concerned  with  any  juris- 
dictional dispute  or  secondary  boycott. 
There  is  no  illegal  possession  of  or  inter- 
ference with  an  employer's  property. 
There  is  no  violation  of  any  existing  iaw. 
In  some  quarters  excitement  has 
reached  a  pitch  which  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  more  general  demands.  Cries  of 
"Curb  John  L.  Lewis."  'We  demand  ef- 
fective and  quick  congresr.ional  action," 
"Settle  coal  strike  immediately,"  "Chal- 
lenge to  American  people  must  not  be 


Ignored,"  "Congress  is  permitting  Lewis 
to  tyrannize  our  country,"  "Halt  Lewis 
in  his  conspiracy,"  "Who  is  running 
America?"  "How  long  will  Congress 
countenance  defiance  of  public  welfare?  ' 
"End  strike  of  John  L.  Lewis,"  "Congress 
must  end  the  present  outrage,"  are  typi- 
cal expressions  on  the  lips  of  the  public 
and  in  the  pages  of  the  press. 

The  :oal  mines  are  private  property. 
The  operation  of  them  is  a  private  busi- 
ness. They  are  operated  for  private 
profit.  If  the  Government  curbs  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  employees  of  these 
private  enterprises,  will  the  benefits  of  its 
action  flow  to  the  owners  and  operators 
of  the  mines  or  to  the  public?  When  the 
present  crisis  has  subsided,  the  people 
will  want  to  know.  They  will  then  be  as 
much  interested  in  the  price  of  coal  as 
they  are  now  in  the  mining  of  it.  The 
same  angry  pressure  for  restraints  upon 
the  miners  now  will  demand  restraints 
upon  the  owners  and  operators  then. 
The  public  interest  having  justified  in- 
terference in  the  first  instance  will  force 
it  in  the  second. 

If  Congress  hesitates  to  respond  to 
hysterical  demands  that  it  take  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  state  socialism,  its  hesi- 
tancy is  not  due  to  ignorance  or  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  not  due  to  fear  or  political 
favoritism.  It  is  due  to  a  deep  and  re- 
sponsible understanding  of  what  the  situ- 
ation actually  involves. 

This  country  cannot  cease  to  be  free 
for  any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  and 
remain  free  for  any  other.  Thefe  is  no 
escaping  the  certainty  that  the  question 
with  which  the  present  economic  crisis 
confronts  the  American  people  is  whether 
they  intend  to  remain  free.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  waiting  for  the  day  when 
the  end  of  the  war  emergency  would 
bring  an  end  of  emergency  regulations 
cannot  but  view  with  alarm  the  current 
impetuous  insistence  upon  what  will 
prove  to  be  eternal  regimentation. 

Let  not  the  people  and  let  not  Congress 
be  blind.  Whatever  action  is  taken  in 
this  crisis  must  not  be  taken  in  ignorance 
of  its  significance  or  of  its  consequences. 


OPA  Starves  the  Starving 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who  oppose  the  private  enterprise 
system  are  violently  opposed  to  profits. 
Socialists  and  communists  are  the  ene- 
mies of  farm  profits  or  industrial  profits 
because  profits  are  the  life  blood  of  free 
enterprise. 

The  OPA.  as  operated,  is  destroying 
free  enterprise;  it  operates  to  this  end 
by  regulations  that  destroy  all  the  in- 
centives and  inducement  to  progress  and 
economic  growth.  The  OPA  officials, 
especially  those  operating  behind  the 
scenes,  will  yield  to  no  argument  that 
seeks  to  .save  private  enterprise  from 
stagnation  and  ultimate  ruin.    The  fact 


publicans. 


subject. 


are  not  satisfied  with  what  they  receive 
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that  only  through  private  enterprise, 
whether  it  be  in  industry  or  in  the  realm 
of  agriculture,  can  the  starving  be  fed 
makes  no  appeal  to  the  foes  of  free  en- 
terprise wherever  the  prospect  of  profits 
enters  the  picture.  Let  me  illustrate  the 
extent  to  which  the  OPA  officials  have 
gone  to  prevent  the  processing  at  a 
profit  of  the  products  of  the  farm  when 
such  products  are  desperately  needed 
as  food  in  our  domestic  economy  and  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  famine- 
stricken  world. 

A  large  area  in  the  counties  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  is  devoted  to  vine- 
yards, where  the  chief  variety  of  grape 
raised  Is  the  Concord.    There  is  manu- 
factured from  this  variety  of  grape  ei- 
ther grape  juice  or  jellies  and  jams. 
Jellies  and  jams  have  a  high  food  value 
and  at  the  present  time  should  be  made 
available  as  a  substitute  for  fats  of  which 
the  Nation  and  the  world  are  in  desper- 
ate need.     To  make  300,030  gallons  of 
raw  grape  juice,  now  stored  in  tanks  in 
my  district,  immediately  available  for 
food  I  appealed  to  the  OPA  for  an  allo- 
cation of  sugar  to  process  this  juice  into 
^33,000  cases  of  jelly  and  jams  for  emer- 
gency food  because  of  its  high  nutritional 
value.    One  pound  jar  of  jam  or  mar- 
malade contains  a  food  energy  of  1,307 
calories,  a  1-pound  jar  of  jelly  has  a 
food    energy    of    1,184    calories,    fresh 
grapes  have  a  food  energy  of  325  per 
pound,  soft  drinks — 145  calories.     The 
food  value  of  300,0C0  gallons  of  Concord 
grape  juice  processed  into  233.000  cases 
of  jam  or  marmalade,  each  containing 
24  1-pound  jars  is  equal  to  7.308,744  000 
calories  of  food  energy.    Allowing  2,900 
calories  per  day  per  person,  which  is 
the    amount    Americans,    the    British. 
Canadians,  Australians,  are  now  con- 
suming on  the  average  each  day,  the 
233  000  cases  of  jam  or  marmalade  would 
feed  2.520  255  persons  for  1  day.    Every 
day  counts  in  a  starving  world,  except 
under  OPA  regulations  and  edicts.     If 
the  300  000  gallons  of  grape  juice  were 
to  be  processed  into  233X00  cases  of  jelly 
equal  to  6.620  928,000  calories,  the  food 
energy  would  feed  5,623.628  persons  at 
the  average  of  2,200  calories  per  person 
a  day,  which   is  the   minimum   for  a 
healthy  human  being  per  day. 

The  contention  of  the  OPA  is  that  it 
Is  far  better  to  let  people  starve  than 
to  permit  legitimate  enterprise  to  profit. 
The  request  for  an  allocation  of  sugar 
sufficient  to  enable  the  farmers,  through 
their  own  cooperative  processing  plant, 
to  furnish  food  instead  of  a  beverage  is 
■iismissed  by  the  OPA  with  the  subtle 
Sentence : 

Although  it  Is  probable  that  the  market 
for  jams  and  Jellies  Is  Bcmev;hat  more  profit- 
able than  the  market  for  graps  juice,  we  are 
kdvlped  that  there  exists  a  ready  market  for 
grape  juice  at  the  present  time. 

The  possible  profits  to  the  farmers  Is 
what  irks  the  OPA.  We  hear  much  from 
OPA  about  the  critical  shortages  of 
sugar,  but  those  who  wish  to  violate  the 
law  can  obtain  sugar  in  practically  any 
quantity  from  the  black  market.  The 
OPA  is  not  interested  in  food  for  the 
starving  people,  but  it  is  interested  in 
starving  free  enterpri.se  by  preventing 
prcfiti  i-pon  which  it  alone  can  survive. 
This  method  of  destroying  free  enter- 
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prise  leads  to  only  one  destination,  and 
that  Is  state  socialism.  It  is  the  road 
which  other  nations  have  traveled  to 
their  destruction. 

A  great  author  and  student  of  revo- 
lutions reminds  those  who  yield  to  the 
propaganda  which  seeks  to  destroy  free 
enterprise  that  while— 

D3mocracy  Is  a  clumsy,  awkward  thing,  and 
capitalism  is  too  often  a  game  of  chance  in 
which  millions  Icse  and  win.  Yet,  with  all 
this  and  much  more  It  Is  strange  in  the 
twentieth  centurj-  the  revolution  triumphant 
should  not  have  known  that  those  areas 
which  have  permitted  democracy  and  cap- 
italism to  bear  their  fruit  have  given  to  the 
people  of  high  and  low  degree  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  known  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  earth. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  mem- 
orandum filed  April  22.  1946,  with 
George  A.  Dice.  Director,  Sugar  Ration- 
ing Division,  OPA;  also  his  reply: 

April  22.  1946. 
Memorandum  to:   George  A.  Dice.  Director, 

Sugar  Rationing  Division,  OPA. 
From:  Hon.  Daniu.  A.  Reed.  Representative, 
New  York  Bute. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  situa- 
tion in  western  New  York,  particularly  Chau- 
tauqua County,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  Congress. 

One  of  the  main  activities  In  northern 
Cliautauqua  County  is  the  growing  of  Con- 
cord grapes  the  product  of  which  Is  made 
Into  either  grape  Juice  or  jellies  and  jams. 
The  war  years  have  been  very  difficult  ones 
for  the  farmers,  due  to  short  crops  in  some 
instances,  and  in  others  a  shortage  of  laljor, 
the  high  cost  of  labor,  and  the  increasing  cost 
of  producing  a  ton  of  grapes.  The  result  of 
all  of  these  factors  over  a  period  of  years  has 
caused  a  deterioration  of  vineyards  because 
of  the  itck  of  attention  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  vines  If  they  are  to  produce  at  a 
maximum. 

Rather  recently  the  farmers  have  organized 
Inter-cooperatlves  with  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation of  getting  a  better  price  for  grapes 
through  their  manufacture  into  jellies  and 
Jams.  The  Investment  made  by  the  farmers 
In  the  cooperative  enterprises  has  been  large, 
and  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
economy  of  that  fruit-crowing  area  that  the 
farmers  do  not  lose  their  Investment  In  the 
huge  plants  now  operated  by  them  as  co- 
operatives. Their  Investment  can  only  be 
saved  by  a  fair  price  for  the  products  of  their 
vineyards. 

It  Is  utterly  impossible  to  make  Jellies  and  ^ 
jams  without  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar, 
and  without  a  supply  of  su^ar  the  Jellies  and 
Jams  now  so  extensively  used  to  relieve  the 
butter  shortage  would  be  lost.  This  would 
be  most  unfortunate  now  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly established  that  dairy  herds  are  being 
slaughtered  because  of  the  lack  of  feed,  and 
the  high  cost  of  producing  butter. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  at  least  303.000  gallons  of  ^rape 
Juice  In  the  prccesElng  plants  in  western  New 
York,  all  of  which  grape  juice  belongs  to  the 
growers.  This  amount  of  grape  Juice,  when 
processed,  will  make  233.000  cases  of  Jelly  for 
emergency  food  because  of  Its  high  nutri- 
tional value. 

I  may  add  that  this  entire  amount  of 
300000  gallons  of  grape  Juice  Is  stored  In 
tanks,  and  these  tanks  have  to  be  emptied 
and  the  product  processed  In  order  to  save  the 
fall  crop  of  1946.  This  Is  a  matter  that  can- 
not wait,  without  the  present  300.000  gsllons 
of  grape  Juice,  as  well  as  the  1946  fall  crop, 
being  lost.  Grap?s  are  highly  perishable,  and 
have  to  be  handled  with  promptness  and 
dispatch — otherwise  the  loss  to  the  farmers 
will  be  disastrous.  Moreover,  this  amount  of 
food  at  a  time  like  this  must  not  be  sacrificed. 


The  Jellies  made  from  the  grape  Juice  aire 
put  up  ir  1 -pound  Jar»<-«lSo  the  Jams  and 
marmalade.  A  l-pcund  Jar  of  Jam  or  mar- 
malade contali.s  a  food  energy  of  1.307  cak>- 
ries;  a  1 -pound  Jar  of  Jelly  has  a  food  energy 
of  1,184  calories:  fresh  grapes  have  a  food 
energy  of  325  per  pound:  soft  drinks.  146 
calories. 

When  I  say  that  the  tanks  mtut  be  emptied 
without  delay  I  know  from  my  own  experi- 
ence as  a  grape  grower  that  this  u  tru?.  and 
I  also  have  the  word  of  Mr.  Hall  Cicthter. 
president  of  the  National  Grape  Oo-cp, 

I  know  that  1.600  tons  of  suTar  «re  des- 
perately needed  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 
and  I  am  sure  that  It  is  far  more  Important 
to  the  farmers  and  to  the  consumers  of 
food  to  have  sugar  allocated  fcr  the  prwerra- 
tlon  of  grape  Juice  for  food  purposes  than  to 
allocate  large  anxounts  of  sugar  to  soft  drink 
concerns  at  this  time  of  a  great  world-wide 
food  famine. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  of  the  soft  drtnk 
establishments,  but  really,  the  allocation  of 
50.000.000  pounds  of  sugar  for  one  soft  drink 
company  alone  cculd  hardly  be  Justified  In 
the  light  of  the  plight  of  the  fruit  growers 
who  need  only  a  limited  amount  of  tujar  In 
order  to  place  upon  the  market  aimoet  $1  - 
OOO.OOO  worth  of  highly  concentrated  food 
I  hope  that  the  OPA  will  realize  the  difference 
between  sugar  going  Into  soft  drinks  when 
compared  to  the  food  value  of  i  pound  of 
Jam  or  marmalade,  which  contains  a  food 
energy  of  1.3C7  calories. 

OincE  or  Peice  AoutNismAnoN. 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  16,  1949. 
The  Honorable  D&noel  A.  Reed. 
House   of   RcpTcsentatiV€s. 

Waskington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Reed:  Reference  Is  made  to  your 
memoranda  of  April  22,  1946,  regarding  the 
request  of  grape  producers  In  western  New 
York  State  for  the  Issuance  of  fuXcient  sugar 
to  process  existing  storage  stocks  of  graoe 
Juice  Into  Jelly. 

This  problem  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  this  cfiQc2  and  has  been  dlEcussed  with 
reprecentatives  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
Ciature.  On  the  bacls  of  the  dlsctisslons 
held.  It  appears  that  the  Juice  can  b3  pre- 
pared for  sale  as  grape  Juice  and  that  Its 
production  Into  Jelly  Is  not  necessary  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  loss  or  spoilage.  Although 
it  la  probable  that  the  market  for  Jams  and 
Jellies  Is  somewhat  more  profitable  than  the 
market  for  grape  Juice,  we  are  advised  that 
there  exists  a  ready  market  for  grape  Juice 
at  the  present  time.  In  the  light  cf  the 
present  and  prospective  short  sugar  supply, 
therefcro.  it  does  not  appear  desirable  that 
additional  sugar  be  provided  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  product  Into  Jelly. 

As  I  believe  I  told  you  on  the  occasion  of 
ou-  conference  in  my  ofUce,  we  receive  a  con- 
siderable number  of  applications  for  the 
establishment  of  new  businesses  for  the 
production  of  preserves,  as  well  as  many 
other  products,  in  view  cf  the  extent  to 
which  established  Industrial  users  of  sugar 
are  curtailed  under  the  rationing  propram. 
It  vrould  obviously  be  unfair  to  curtail  sup- 
plies available  to  such  users  still  further.  In 
order  to  ennble  new  prcducers  to  go  Into  op- 
eration. We  feel  very  definitely  that  we 
would  not  be  Justified  In  making  an  excep- 
tion to  our  general  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
New  York  Cooperative  Association,  particu- 
larly since  no  question  of  spoilage  on  the 
product  Involved  e::l8ts. 

In  your  memorandum  you  raised  the  ques- 
tion es  to  the  propriety  of  IsKunnce  of  large 
amounts  of  sugar  for  the  manufacture  of 
soft  drinks,  while  production  of  such  prod- 
ucts as  Jams  and  Jellies  are  restricted.  In 
this  connection,  I  believe  It  Is  appropriate 
to  point  out  that  total  tue  of  sugar  for  the 
production  of  Jams  and  Jellies  dtirlng  10441 
will  probably  exceed  120  percent  of  the  qtisn- 
ttty  tised  for  that  purpose  In  1941.    On  lb* 


Uic  pruoitrxQ  wui  iiHve  ujl'uiuc  ^Kiubivcu 
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other  hand,  allotments  to  soft-drtnk  manu- 
facturers are  limited  to  60  percent  of  the 
sugar  which  they  used  In  1941.  The  higher 
figure  for  the  Jam  and  Jelly  Industry  results 
from  a  perAiUted  Increase  In  production  of 
these  products  during  1944  and  the  subse- 
quent use  of  the  1944  production  level  as  a 
base.  Therefore,  even  though  present  allot- 
ments are  at  55  percent  of  the  base  use  of 
sugar  for  this  Industry,  actual  toUl  vise  Is 
considerably  higher.  In  the  case  of  the  soft- 
drlnJc  industry,  although  some  adjustments 
have  been  made  In  Individual  cases  for  the 
relief  of  demonstrable  hardship,  total  use  of 
sugar  by  that  industry  In  relation  to  1941  use 
is  not  substantially  higher  than  the  60  per- 
cent ration  level  would  Indicate. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  Interest  In 
this  and  other  rationing  matters  and  regret 
that  we  must  deny  the  request  for  sugar  for 
processing  of  Jams  and  Jellies  In  this  case. 
I  believe,  however,  that  In  the  Interest  of 
fair  distribution  such  denial  Is  proper. 
Sincerely. 

Geokgc  a.  Dice. 
Ihrector,   Sugar   Rationing   Division. 


Indoitrial  War  or  Peace? 


Compulsory  arbitration  may  not  be  the 
Ideal  procedure  in  a  free  economy  in  which 
the  rugged  Individualism  of  corporations  and 
unions  should  theoretically  be  privileged  to 
fight  out  their  disputes  to  the  bitter  end. 
But  where  continued  Intransigence  and  Irre- 
sponsibility make  It  likely  that  the  end  is  the 
end  of  the  national  economy,  then  In  self- 
defense  that  economy  must  curtail  the  free- 
dom of  Its  members  by  resort  to  expedients 
to  enforce  agreement  and  secure  Industrial 
peace.  There  Is  nothing  novel  or  frightening 
In  this;  It  Is  the  way  in  which  law  arises 
and  grows. 

Compulsory  arbitration  occurs  when  both 
sides  agree  beforehand  to  appoint  arbitrators 
and  be  bound  by  their  decision  on  disputes 
which  may  arise  in  certain  fields.  Usually 
those  arbitrators  who  represent  the  parties 
choose  one  or  more  disinterested  colleagues, 
the  decision  being  by  majority  vote.  Fairer 
results  can  be  arrived  at  In  this  way  than  by 
a  long-drawn-out  tug  of  war.  and  certainly 
it  Is  to  the  public  interest  that  this  be  done. 
Congress,  we  believe,  has  the  power  to  induce 
unions  and  corporations  to  resort  to  the 
practice  of  compulsory  arbitration  on  pain 
of  losing  certain  statutory  privileges  if  they 
do  not.  and  we  think  that  It  should  pass 
appropriate  legislation  to  achieve  that  end. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NORTH  CA«OUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1946 
Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord .  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  of 
May  14.  1946: 

tmvsnuki.  WA«  oa  piAot? 
It  U  easily  foreseeable  that  if  Lewis  at- 
tain* his  aim  of  collecting  some  $80,000,000 
•  year  by  a  royalty  of  10  cenu  a  ton  on  coal 
and  of  raising  miners'  wages  In  accordance 
with  the  18' J  cents  pattern  for  other  in- 
dustries—or  more  than  that,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  he  wUl  demand  more  when 
he  geu  around  to  that  little  item— then  the 
battle  of  the  bulge  which  Bowles  of  OP  A 
has  been  fighting  for  the  consumer  will  be 
lost  and  inflation  will  be  unleashed  upon 
the  consuming  public.  This  is  not  what 
other  labor  leaders  say  they  want  and  It  Is 
not  what  the  public  wants,  but  It  i«  ap- 
parently what  Lewis  wants. 

It  is  furthermore  obvious  that  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  can  not  go  on  in- 
definitely taking  the  punishment  from  strikes 
in  essential  industries  and  transportation 
that  It  has  taken  since  the  war  ended  and 
still  retain  anything  like  its  former  efficiency 
m  production  and  distribution. 

The  Indmtrlal  disputes  which  have  shaken 
the  country  are  battles  between  immense 
aggregations  of  capital  and  labor.  These 
clashes  are  not  governed  by  law  or  reason- 
ableness: they  are  in  the  realm  of  power 
and  Irresponsibility.  Settlement  is  not  made 
on  the  basis  of  right  but  of  force;  the  side 
vhich  can  muster  the  preponderance  of 
power  wins,  usually  after  a  protracted  strug- 
gle; the  loser  Is  the  public,  of  which  the  work- 
man as  consumer  Is  an  Important  part. 

Is  there  any  practical  way  to  shift  these 
dangeous  disputes  from  the  field  of  force  to 
tliat  of  reasonableness  and  meantime  keep 
the  economy  going  full  speed  ahead?  If  there 
Is  we  should  earnestly  seek  for  It  and 
promptly  adopt  it.  The  Dally  News  has 
thought  for  some  time  that  there  Is  such 
a  way  and  that  it  lies  In  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 


The  Strike  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  J.  RESA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  RESA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
call  attention  to  an  article  dealing  with 
the  strike  problem,  written  by  Mr.  How- 
ard Vincent  O'Brien  and  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
The  contra.st  which  it  offers  to  the  heated 
and  superficial  treatment  which  the 
present  economic  crl.sl$  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  a  large  segment  of  the  pres.s 
should  afford  welcome  relief  to  those  who 
have  not  permitted  their  distress  in  the 
exLsting  situation  to  unsettle  their  deep 
concern  for  the  permanence  of  the  Insti- 
tutions of  American  freedom.  The  ar- 
ticle Is  as  follows : 

HA\TE    WZ    ALKEAOT    COLLAPSED 

(By  Howard  Vincent  O'Brien) 

Among  the  many  unpleasant  notions 
swimming  around  in  my  cranium,  like  gup- 
ples  in  a  fish  bowl,  is  the  remark  of  somebody 
that  the  Roman  Empire  had  fallen  400  years 
before  any  Roman  knew  It. 

Is  it  possible  that  what  we  have  been 
taught  to  call  our  '•civilization"  has  really 
burst  out  at  the  seams?  Has  the  curtain 
really  been  rung  down? 

The  world  looks  more  and  more  like  a 
lunatic  asylum,  run  by  its  Inmates.  And 
nobody  seems  to  have  the  slightest  idea  what 
to  do  about  it. 

EverylKXly  screams  for  "leadership";  but  I 
am  yet  to  hear  anyone  who  has  any  clear 
notion  of  Just  what  a  leader  could  or  ought 
to  do. 

Among  the  fatter  witted  of  the  Nation's 
legislators,  there  are  several  enthusiasts  who 
believe  that  the  way  to  end  suikes  is  to 
abolish  the  right  to  strike.  This,  of  course, 
is  thoroughly  sound  reasoning.  If  you  Jail 
strikers,  or  hang  them,  you  certainly  reduce 
the  number  and  violeece  of  strikes.  Hitler 
proved  this.  There  was  no  '"labor  trouble" 
in  Germany. 


There  are  still  many  Americans,  however, 
who  believe  that  the  curative  powers  of 
Fascism  are  more  to  be  feared  than  any 
disease  to  which  they  might  be  applied. 

Much  breath  is  being  wasted  and  much 
Ink  spilled  In  diagnosis  of  what  is  wrong  with 
the  scheme  of  things.  But  they  all  boll  down 
to  the  distressing  fact  that  nobody  knows. 

Our  beat  minds  spin  like  plnwheels. 
thinking  up  Ingeniously  Idiotic  alternatives 
for  our  scrambling  in  the  woods  for  acorns. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  grandiose 
nonsense  Is  the  proposal  to  construe  any 
strike  which  seriously  hampers  production 
as  an  Insurrection  against  the  state.  1.  e.. 
high  treason.  This  conveniently  overlooks 
the  fact  that  In  our  complex  economy,  any 
strike  can  be  a  disaster.  Imagine  what  our 
common  life  would  be  if  only  the  dentists 
laid  down  their  tools. 

Our  trouble  is  that  we've  split  Into  groups, 
each  trying  to  get  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  And  so,  dimly.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  problem  Is  really  one  of  morals.  It  fol- 
lows that  we  shall  escape  from  a  new  dark 
age  only  If  we  can  match  our  skill  in  or- 
ganization with  a  lively  sense  of  spiritual 
responsibility  in  Its  use.  ^ 

And  this  leads  me  to  report  a  coincidence. 

In  San  Francisco  I  saw  an  article  by  Joseph 
Henry  Jackson  about  a  book  by  Joshua  Loth 
Llebman.  Peace  of  Mind.  He  ventured  the 
prediction  that  this  would  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  really  Important  books  of  our  time. 

I  made  a  note  to  get  It — but  didn't. 
Then  yesterday  I  was  in  the  shop  of  Max 
Siegel.  the  bookseller.  "Here."  he  said,  "is  a 
book  that  may  Interest  ycu." 

It  was  Peace  of  Mind. 

Well.  I  have  now  read  30  pages  of  It.  and 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Jackson's  estimate.  It  will 
help  many,  and  be  resented  by  others,  for  It 
is  a  bold  effort  to  reconcile  psychology  with 
religion — a  service  unwelcome  to  reaction- 
aries of  both  sides. 


The  Good  Samaritan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   VOnK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  fall  of  1917  I  had  occasion  to  be  in 
the  war  zone  in  Europe.  A  portion  of  Bel- 
gium was  reduced  to  rubble.  Par  re- 
moved from  any  cities  some  of  our  men 
one  day  came  to  a  small  dugout  serving 
as  the  temporary  home  of  an  old  lady. 
Our  men  noticed  that  there  was  a  picture 
of  Herbert  Hoover  fastened  to  one  of  the 
walls  of  this  dilapidated  hovel.  They 
asked  the  old  lady  why  she  had  that 
picture,  and  her  reply  was  "I  don't  know 
who  he  is,  except  his  name,  but  I  received 
word  from  him  that  I  would  get  bread 
every  day,  and  every  day  I  have  received 
the  bread.  That's  why  I  have  his  picture 
on  the  wall." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  an  article  entitled  "These 
Days"  by  Mr.  George  E.  Sokolsky.  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  May  19, 1946: 

THESE    OATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
It  ought  to  mean  something  to  an  Ameri- 
can that  his  coimtry  is  asking  for  no  booty. 
>laybe  it  Is  sentimentality.     Maybe  It  would 
be  good  business  to  strip  the  coimtrles  we 
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occupy,  to  destroy  the  economy  of  the  people, 
to  move  out  foodstuffs. 
But  we  do  not  do  that. 
The  Mcrgenthau  plan  proposed  that  we 
should,  at  any  rate,  for  Germany,  reduce 
that  country  to  the  lowest  standards  of  living 
in  Europe. 

But  we  have  not  done  that  even  in  our  zona 
in  Germany.  We  have  not  done  it  in  Japan. 
We  have  not  done  It  anywhere. 

We  fight  but  we  do  not  steal.  Ghengis 
Khan  Is  not  our  mcdel.  We,  the  capitalists, 
continue  to  give.  Maybe  It  is  smarter  to  take 
than  to  give,  but  it  goes  against  our  grain 
to  be  that  smart. 

We  cannot  pick  the  bones  of  starving  peo- 
ple, even  If  those  people  were  our  opponents 
In  war.  We  defeat  but  we  do  not  conquer; 
we  can  deliver  a  knock-out  blow  and  shake 
hands  afterward. 

And  it  leads  to  the  phenomenon  of  Herbert 
Hoover.  On  August  10  he  will  be  72  years 
old.  He  has  Just  circumnavigated  the  earth 
In  an  Army  transport  plane. 

He  was  called  to  serve,  and,  age  notwith- 
standing, he  entered  upon  a  mission  of  love 
and  service. 

He  has  visited  every  country  In  Europe  and 
Asia  where  children  starve  and  he  has  brought 
the  hope  of  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of 
soup. 

Maybe  he  only  offered  a  hope — but  that  is 
more  than  these  big-eyed  hungry  Infanta 
dared  to  dream  possible. 

And  having  brought  back  facts  and  figtires. 
he  enters  upon  another  mission  and  ordeal. 
He  becomes  the  beggar,  the  universal  beggar. 
He  begs  of  us  a  slight  forbearance,  a  slight 
reduction  cf  waste,  a  slight  sacrifice  of  a  sur- 
feited appetite. 

And  then  again,  he  will  fly  through  the  air 
to  South  American  countries  to  beg  them  to 
save  the  descendants  of  their  European  fore- 
bears from  starvation. 

He  wlU  succeed  In  South  America.  He  will 
succeed  in  the  Argentine. 

For  Hoover  employs  no  authority  but  pity, 
no  power  but  charity,  no  claim  but  love.  And 
no  civilized  person  can  resist  pity,  charity, 
and  love. 

Theee  missions  of  Herbert  Hoover  may 
shorten  his  A&jt.  He  comes  of  a  Quaker 
breed  that  never  believed  war  right;  yet 
always  went  to  war  to  serve  its  victims. 

The  Qua^kar  could  not  withhold  •  bread 
card  from  a  woman  or  child  who  happened 
to  be  bom  in  the  wrong  country  at  the  wrong 
time,  nor  could  he  ask  a  babe  the  nature  of 
Its  political  affiliations. 

The  Quaker  glvei;  he  does  not  mix  politic* 
and  charity.    He  does  not  ask  a  return. 

And  so,  Herbert  Hoover,  American,  spend* 
his  old  age  fighting  death  by  starvation. 
What  a  blessed  old  age  for  any  man.  What 
a  blessing  is  a  country  that  in  a  few  months 
fcrgets  hatred  and  feeds  Its  enemies. 

Maybe  all  this  la  sentimental  emotionalism 
to  the  materialistic  dialectician  who  reasons 
only  from  scientific  facts,  but  we  Americans 
are  not  scientific.  We  are  traditionalists — 
and  our  traditions  are  based  upon  such  ex- 
pressions of  the  human  spirit  as  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Psalms,  the  struggles 
of  Job  with  truth,  the  Beatitudes  of  Jestis 
Christ. 

Who  can  say  that  we  are  wrong?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  little  boy  who  Is  puzzled  by  the 
pangs  of  a  gnawing  hunger,  by  the  soft  bones 
of  rickets,  and  by  the  parched  mouth  of  bit- 
terness. 

That  child  cannot  understand  that  he  is 
a  warring  power  and  that  the  peace-loving 
nations  are  taking  It  out  on  him.  Nor  can 
he  understand  that  democracy  demands  that 
he  Is  to  live  his  years  with  a  warped  brain 
and  a  twisted  souL 

Nor  can  any  American,  really.  If  Herbert 
Hoover  has  accomplished  nothing  else  that 
Is  noteworthy  in  his  long  life,  this  he  has 
done:  He  has,  in  the  years  when  his  head 


!«  gray  and  the  bones  grow  weary,  when  most 
men  retire  to  peace  and  reminiscence,  be- 
come to  all  who  are  hungry  and  helpless  the 
American  messenger  of  the  God  of  pity,  char- 
ity, and  love.  America's  answer  to  the  cry 
of  the  hungry  is  still.  Love  thy  neighbor — 
even  thy  enemy— as  thyself. 


How  UNRRA  Is  Worked  in  the  Balkans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in-  the 
Record  I  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
giving  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
true  picture  of  how  United  Nations  re- 
lief is  used  to  carry  out  the  political  and 
economic  plans  of  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship in  the  Balkans,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  following  account  of  UNRRA  manip- 
ulations in  Yugoslavia  under  the  iron 
hand  of  Marshal  Tito,  titled  "This 
Changing  World"  by  Constantine  Brown, 
recently  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 

THIS  CHANCING  WORLD 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

The  expenditures  of  UNRRA  for  Yugoslavia 
during  1945  and  1946  amount  to  $450,000,000. 
a  sum  representing  nearly  the  entire  national 
Income  of  that  coimtry  In  1938,  the  last 
normal  peacetime  year.  Yugoslavia's  import 
trade  In  the  same  year  represented  only  one- 
sixth  the  amount  which  UNRRA  is  shipping 
In  over  a  2-year  period. 

There  would  be  no  criticism  of  this  lavish 
expenditure  if  the  supplies  were  distributed 
fairly  and  would  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  large  sums  for  the 
relief  of  the  suffering  people  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  country's  economic  life. 

But  from  all  account*,  many  of  which  exist 
In  the  files  of  the  8t«t«  Department  and  are 
cataloged  a*  "confidential,"  tt)e  Tugoslavlan 
people  themselves  are  deriving  little  benefit 
from  the  Good  Samaritan  actions  of  the 
American  people.  The  vast  qtiantltles  of 
food  and  raw  materials  are  being  used  by  the 
government,  which  exercises  a  complet* 
though  Indirect  control  over  them.  MaJ.  Oen. 
M.  A.  Sergelchlk.  the  former  quartermaster 
general  of  the  Red  Army  In  Iran,  is  now 
director  of  UNRRA  in  Yugoslavia  and  as  such 
supervises  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the 
supplies. 

As  an  example  of  how  it  works,  54.000 
long  tons  of  sugar  have  been  transported 
to  Yugoslavia.  The  sugar  Is  being  sold  on 
the  so-called  black  market — which  is  author- 
ized by  the  Government — at  a  price  equiv- 
alent to  f  1.25  a  pound.  This  figure  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Supplies,  which  con- 
trols prices  In  that  country. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  six  American  and 
three  British  high-ranking  UNRRA  officials 
in  Yugoslavia  have  resigned,  despite  the 
alluring  pay  and  other  advantages,  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  manner  In  which  supplies 
are  being  used. 

When  It  was  decided  that  Yugoslavia  would 
receive  assistance  from  UNRRA  Its  former 
director,  Herbert  Lehman,  nominated  a 
Britisher  as  regional  director.  This  nomi- 
nation was  vetoed  by  Marshal  Tito.  Mr. 
Lehman  then  proposed  an  American,  C.  B. 
Brock,  who  before  the  war  had  large  inter- 
ests in  Yugoslavia.    He   also  was  rejected. 


Finally  Mr.  Lehman  agreed  to  appoint  Gen- 
eral Sergeichik. 

As  soon  as  Marshal  Tito  gave  his  unre- 
stricted approval  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Red  Army  officer,  a  suff  of  about  550  Brit- 
ish and  American  officials  gathered  at  Barl. 
Italy,  to  cross  the  Adriatic  and  start  their 
supervisory  and  control  work.  The  Yugo- 
slav Government  decided  that  the  number 
was  too  large  and  refused  to  grant  the  ncoes- 
sary  visas.  Eventually  a  compromise  waa 
reached  whereby  the  total  was  reduced  to 
150. 

The  Americans  and  the  British  soon  dis- 
covered that  their  Job  was  more  difficult 
than  they  had  anticipated.  At  first  they 
had  difficulty  obtaining  travel  permits  within 
the  country.  The  Yugoslav  authorltlec  were 
courteous  whenever  an  UNRRA  offlclal  asked 
for  Internal  passports,  but  the  OZNA  (the 
secret  police  patterned  after  the  Soviet 
NKVD)  was  always  slow  In  granting  them. 

For  instance,  the  British  official  in  charge 
of  the  rehabUltatlon  of  the  mining  Industry 
received  requests  for  the  tools  and  dynamite 
needed  for  the  mines.  He  demanded  that  he 
be  permitted  to  go  and  see  for  himself  the 
quantity  required,  but  he  was  never  allowed 
to  do  so.  Finally,  he  resigned  In  disgust 
and  General  Sergelchlk  Immediately  named 
a  loyal  Soviet  citizen  to  the  position. 

The  sale  of  UNRRA  supplies  by  the  recip- 
ient government  Is  not  against  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  which  govern  that  organization. 
But  they  were  not  supposed  to  serve  aa 
sources  of  revenue,  which  according  to  the 
reports  received  by  the  American  Government 
has  been  the  case  In  Yugoslavia. 

The  Yugoslav  Government,  which  had  an 
empty  treasurr  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Nazis.  Is  now  frying  to  refill  It  in  any  way 
possible.  Harsh  methods  have  been  taken, 
such  as  arbitrary  taxation  and  change  cf  the 
currency  whereby  all  citizens  have  had  to 
turn  in  their  old  money  for  the  new  and  have 
received  only  998  regardless  of  their  wealth 
In  the  past.  The  balance  la  deposited  in 
state  banks  and  the  citizens  are  permitted 
to  withdraw  only  the  equivalent  of  $30  a 
month. 

These  devices  are  not  sufficient.  beesu*< 
the  Yugoslav  budget  provide*  no  les*  thaa 
S4  percent  of  the  revenue  for  national  de- 
fense. In  order  to  replenish  the  empty 
treasury  much  of  the  salable  UNRRA  supplle* 
are  being  sold  and  the  sums  realized  are 
credited  to  the  account  of  the  government. 
Regional  Director  Sergelchtk,  who  is  regarded 
by  all  as  en  able  administrator,  is  cooperate 
Jng  with  the  Tito  government  and  allows 
such  transactions. 

UNRRA's  American  and  British  officials  are 
powerless.  Some  who  are  sjrmpathetlc  with 
the  Communist  doctrines  and  Tito's  totali- 
tarian regime  are  not  opposed  to  departing 
from  the  spirit  of  Jhe  laws  governing  UNRRA. 
Others  who  take  their  Jobs  seriously  have  al- 
ready resigned,  refusing  to  be  a  party  to 
Irregularities  which  have  begun  to  come  out 
in  the  open. 


Lonf  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce  Ittuca 
Recent  and  Sifnificant  Booklet 


EXTENSION  OP-^MARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  cAUFOunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  May  16,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  unanimous 
consent  having  been  granted  me  so  to  do. 
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I  take  pleasure  in  Introducing  for  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoNcnEssioNAt  Recopd. 
the  significant  data  hereinafter  set  forth 
as  published  by  the  Long  Beach  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  my  own  city  of  Long 
Beach.  Los  Angeles  County.  Cahf.  This 
should  prove  valuable  statistical  data  for 
readers  because  of  facts  and  figures  set 
forth  therein: 

POnJLATlOM   AND  GROWTH 

Long  Beach  1»  the  second  largest  city  In 
Los  Angeles  Jounty.  the  nfth  city  In  the  State 
of  California,  and  the  forty-sixth  city  in 
s^ze  in  the  United  States.  Concentrated 
within  a  radius  of  200  miles  of  Long  Beach, 
which  area  will  encompass  most  of  the  sec- 
tion generally  designated  as  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 302  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
11  Western  States  Is  conveniently  centralized. 
Fifty-five  years  of  population  growth 

Since  1920.  the  western  market  (11  Western 
States),  has  increased  In  population  at  twice 
the  national  rate  and  50  percent  of  this 
growth  has  been  in  southern  California. 
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Bven  more  slgntflcant,  however,  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  In  marketing  Is  the 
fact  that  this  city  Is  the  natural  center  of  » 
widely  recognized,  highly  prized  trading  area, 
containing  over  a  million  persons,  within  a 
radius  of  15  miles  of  a  point  lying  midway 
between  the  harbor  and  the  airport.  Within 
thU  compact  15-mile  radius  23.7  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  southern  California 
resides  By  increasing  the  radius  to  30  miles 
from  Long  Beach,  sales  contacts  can  be  made 
with  over  75  percent  of  the  people  in  south- 
ern California. 

Population  estimates 
Incorporated  city  of  Long  Beach.  242.  081 
Long   Beach    metropolitan    area 
(including  Immediately  adja- 
cent   sections) -           304.322 

Long  Beach  and  suburban  area 

( within  a  radius  of  10  miles  i  _  673.  847 
Long  Beech  market  area  (within 
»  radius  of  15  miles;  com- 
prises 23.7  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  southern  Cali- 
fornia)  1. 160.687 

Los  Angeles  County  (comprises 
89.7  percent  of  the  population 
o(  southern  Caliiornla;  Long 
Beach  is  about  20  miles  from 

downtown  Los  Angeles) 3,447,669 

Southern  California  (14  south- 
ern counties — almost  entirely 
encompassed  within  a  radius 
of  2ro  miles  of  Long  Beach: 
comprises  58.4  percent  of  the 
population  of  California  and 
30 J  percent  of  that  In  the  11 

Western  States) 4.940.188 

StEte  of  California  (comprises 
51.7  percent  of  the  population 

in  the  11  Western  States) 8,452.0C0 

11  W:'stern  States  (comprises 
11.9  percent  of  the  population 

of  the  United  States). 16.351.605 

Total  United  States 137,  3C8,  OOJ 


Western  buying  poicer^ 
lEstinu-tos  are  shown  in  thousands  of  corars] 


I  .-outhpm 
Citvof      Los  Anjtcles,  California 
LoneB«chl    County        (14coun- 

tk>«) 


Ftaleo: 
California 


Is 


1'. 

r. 
1 . 


'Tomia 


ito<l  retnil  sale*: 
itiil  dollars 

■.vut  of  Cali: 

rniit  of  11  ^^  >  :••-     

rtvnt  of  totr.l  I  n  

I'nnripal  coninuKlu  '  -i  - 

.►ood 

General  mercliandfcie...-. 

LutnberT-huilJinK  materials 

larrlware 

DiUK-  • '  ■  

Kstimatf"!  «i  ■  < - 

£stiniatwl  riT.  i ; . .       -i  m|  intome: 

Total  dollars 

I't^ro'iit  of  .southern  CslifomJs 

I'proont  of  California  StatP- 

rercent  of  11  \\  (Stern  fJtates 

Fcrwnt  of  total  I  iiited  States 


'.33.  rM 
IV  9fi;i 

3.  W 
2.  I9il 

.3W 

.'0.  a»i 

20.515 
>>.n22 

8.  a)7 

7ti,51S 

7.  5»7 

4.39 

2.592 

.3h7 


2,:80,«1 

68.  302 

:l«.  Oh 

21.  Hi 

3.327 

591.  OS  1 
353.  •:40 

97.877 
«2.i07 


5^443.037 

71.927 

41.  £60 

24.  .M2 

3.e67 


?.  :r.\  3t-7 

loao 

f  7.  21 

31.J40 

4.871 

fW.  733 
472.  371 

1«.  <t23 
134,  825 


7.  :67.  4V. 
IIX).  0 

r,~.  70 

34.121 
5.095 


f.WO.  4M 

iniLO 

15.121 

8.511 

1,  5R0.  r«7 
hZO.  310 

2<>7.  .■;74 

231.  37B 

8.317.153 

13, 100,  il7 


11  V  cstem 
States 


100.0 

r9. 071 

8.200 


10,  €37, 070 


100.0 
■    l.\297 

?.  763.  432 
1.  Ui\i.  2(» 

.'^4.^3l4 

413.  COS 

13.  37N  451 

22, 178, 135 


Tots. 
Inifed 

States 


fS,  850, 69 ) 


100.0 

18, 742.  402 
10, 897.  rm 

3,  ffie,.  927 

2.S64.412 

103,  Mfi,  t4<J 

148,413.957 


loao 

14.944 


100.0 


1  Based  on  calculation*  derived  from  estimates  aprcaring  in  the  1945  .\nnual  E.lition  of  Sales  Management. 


QUAUTT   or    MAEKrt 

For  every  year  since  1938  the  Pacific  States 
have  enjoyed  the  highest  quality  market  In- 
dex of  any  section  In  the  United  States.  The 
margin  of  lead  has  been  both  wide  and  con- 
tinuous— and.  for  the  past  5  years  (except 
for  the  year  1941.  when  it  was  rated  third). 
Long  Beach  has  been  the  first  city  in  the 
United  States  In  per  capita  effective  buying 
Income. 

LONG    BEACH    LEADS   THE    NATION    IN    PER    CAPITA 
BUYING   POWEB 

Long  Beach  has  had  the  highest  per  capita 
buying  Income  of  any  city  over  100.000  popu- 
lation m  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
years  1940.  1942.  1943.  and  1944 — and  was  no 
worse  than  third  in  1941. 

1944  effective  buying  power 

Long  Beach $2,  555 

California - - 1.  662 

Nation 1. 166 

Comparison  of  per  capita  effective  buying 
income  of  20  top-ranking  cities  in  the 
United  States 

ISource  o   data— 1045  Annual  Edition  ol  Sales  Manapo- 
mcnt] 


20  tor-rankinK  ritio5  in  the 
I'nrted  Stales 


Per 

raiHta 
etTei'tivc 
buying 
income 


Ranking 


Lone  Beach.  Calif 

San  FrancLsro,  Calif 

Seattle.  Wasih » 

Sacraniento,  Calif 

llartfoTil,  Conn 

Pa-sadena,  Calif 

S[H>kane,  Wa<>h 

Oakland.  Calif 

Newark,  N.  1 

Initiana()oli5.  Ind . 

San  Dit^go,  Calif 

Taeotna.  Wash 

Portland.  Oref 

Paterson.  N.  J , 

OmshR.  Nehf k 

l.o~   ^  .  Calif 

\\  D.  C 

jTi/>  i>  :<'iii  <   ,    K.   1.  ............ 

Atlantic  City,  N'.  J 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 


>2.55.'i 

2.333 

2.282 

2,255 

2,235 

2.222 

2.19R 

2.008 

%024 

a  015 

2.000 

1,9«0 

1.050 

1.934 

1.923 

1.922 

1,899 

1.898 

1.882 

1,887 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Seventh. 

Kighih. 

Ninth. 

Tenth. 

Eleventh. 

Twelfth. 

Thirlcfnth. 

Fourteenth. 

Fift»><'nth. 

Si.\tc«-nth. 

Scvontfcnth. 

Eighte«'nlh. 

Nineteenth. 

Twentieth. 


UIBOR     SUPPLY     IS    AMPLE     AND   .DWEESIFIED 

Population  classification 
(As  of  1940  census) 

White  races:  Percent 

Native-born 83 

Foreign-born 12 

Negro  8 

Other    races 2 


Adult  education  Percent 

4  years  or  less 6 

Grade  school 33 

High    school 4* 

Better '"^ 

Average  years  schcwllng H 

EXISTING   PORT   rACILITIES 

Existing  port  facilities,  briefly  outlined  be- 
low, are  conservatively  evaluated  at  nearly 
•20,(X)0,000  exclusive  of  the  value  of  lU  some 
8.000  acres  of  land  and  extensive  Invest- 
ments in  oil  operating  and  development 
units. 

1.  Twenty  modern  city -owned  deep  water 

berths. 

2.  Eleven  privately -owned  deep  watur 
berths 

3.  Sixteen  federally-owned  deep  wat^ 
berths. 

4.  Eighty-five  thousand  two  hundred  a*id 
eighty  linear  feet  of  deep  water  frontage.  l»- 
cludlng  municipal.  Federal,  and  private. 

5.  Fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  linear 
feet  of  improved  private  frontage. 

6.  Twelve  thousand  linear  feet  of  Improved 
municipal  front. 

7.  Twenty-three  miles  of  proposed  water- 
front Improvements  under  the  port's  cor:i- 
prehenslve  development  plan,  both  public 
and  private. 

8.  Four  modern  municipal  transit  she<|Ui. 

9.  Foundations  in  place  or  under  contract 
for  five  additional  transit  sheds. 

10.  Approximately  325  acres  of  new  laiid 
fills  developed  by  the  port  in  the  outer  harqor 
area.  In  water  originally  varying  In  deplth 
from  5  feet  to  35  feet. 

11.  Thirty-four  thousand  linear  feet  of 
paved  streets. 

12.  Four  new  deep  water  berths  now  umler 
construction,  totaling  2,500  linear  feet  of 
frontage. 

13.  Approximately  13  miles  of  munlclJ)al 
railroad  trackage,  with  some  7  addltionel 
miles  under  contract  and  construction.  (The 
total  municipal  trackage  In  the  compre- 
hensive plan  is  In  excess  of  45  miles.) 

The  Industrial  significance  and  growth  jof 
the  port  of  Long  Beach   are  forcibly  Intjll- 
cated  by  annual  harbor  department  tonnage 
records  for  the  20-year  period  1925-1944.  l:x 
elusive : 


Year 


1935.. 
1936.. 
1937.. 
1938.. 
1939.. 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
1944  . 


Tons 


2,88fi,?30 
2.4<»i,fi71 
2,  482.  r-a* 

3. 070.  nif> 
2.9fi9.  712 
Z.  -.W:  too 
2..vi(l,  (00 
?,fi».  ►OO 
4.  2B2.  f  33 


Value 


155.374. 

52.  .359. 

61.939. 

43.746, 

86,016. 

71,478. 
103,049. 
123.57.^ 
128.  .'J20, 
123. 151 


620 

979 
574 
7.TO 
24.1 
129 
337 

not) 

722 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  A2817 

OVER  $15,000,000  TO  BE  EXPENDED  ON  NEW  hi  southem  California  shd  IS  SO  designed  that  estimates,  based  on  the  reqiMrements  of 
HAE20B  IMPROVEMENTS  dual  dpcrations  of  aircraft  are  practical.    It  specific  oper;^tions,  will  be  provided  upon  re- 
in order  of  probable  consummation,  fol-  h"  8  runways,  ranging  from    150  by  6.100  qtiest. 
lowing  Is  a  partial  list  of  contemplated  major  ^  200  by  7.000  feet,  all  paved  with  asphaltlc  i,T-TTnT*i»-   ...m.,,,  ...     „ 
improvements.  concrete  and  supplied  with  connecting  taxi-  BunoiiNc  constbuct-on 

1.  Completion  of  steel  and  reinforced  con-  *'«ys      It  has  the  highest  record   for  open  Federal  Housing  AdministraUon  daU  show 

Crete    marginal    wharf,    2.600    feet    long,    at  weather  of  any  airport  in  the  State  and  is  "^^  °'  ^-^  Angeles  County  construction  cosu 

berths  4  to  7.  inclusive,  of  pier  A,  including  "*«*   as  *n  alternate   bad-weather   landing  '<*  residential  building  to  be  20  percent  lower 

tracks,  pavement,    utilities,    and    a    160-car  Port  for  all  air  lines  operaUng  In  southern  ^°'  ^«  »*™«  '>P«  o'  buUding  than  in  other 

capacity  railroad  storage  yard  at  a  cost  of  California.    It  is  located  within  10  minutes  **'**»  centers.     Typical  factory  construction 

$2  250  000.  •'y   automobile   from   the    Lusiness    district  ^"  *^^  °^  southern  California  U  materUl^  in- 

2    A  new.  ultra-modern,  clear  span,  steel  °^   ^^^S   Beach    and   less   than   45   minutes  fiuenced  by  the  equab.'e  climate,  making' pos- 

and  reinforced  concrete  transit  shed  on  berths  ^^^m  downtown  Los  Angeles.  "'^l*  the  building  of  more  plant  capacity  per 

3  and  4.   120  by  832  feet,  at  an  estimated  A  few  additional  highlights  of  this  new-  dollar  of  investment  than  in  other  secUons 

cost  of  $450,000.  est.  finest,  and  most  modern  airport  Include  °^  ^^®  country.    For  example: 

3.  New  transit  shed  of  similar  construction  an  ultramodern  administration  building  and  ^-  Heating  systems  can  be  very  Inexpen- 
at  berth  5,  pier  A.  120  feet  clear  span  by  control  tower,  a  ground  area  of  738  acres  "'''* — many  plants  requU-e  no  heating— in 
608  feet  In  length,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  (a  proposed  expansion  would  increase  this  to  fact,  many  industrial  operaUons  here  artf^r- 
$330,000.  approximately    1.200    acres),    modem    flush  formed  wholly  out  of  dcxjrs  the  year  Rh|und. 

4.  Transit  shed  at  berths  6  and  7.  pier  A,  contact  runway  and  range  lights.  2.000-foot  2.  There  U  no  nesd  for  air  conditioning 
with  200  feet  clear  span  by  1.120  feet  long,  approach  lights  for  night  operation  and  a  except  to  control  delicate  processing  ci?ra- 
estiraated  to  cost  $1,036,800.  This  structure  modern  instrument-landing  system.  tions  or  under  conditions  where  heat]  and 
will  be  the  first  transit  shed  on  the  Pacific  AVAiLABiLrrr  or  raw  matssials  **"'*  *^*  created  art'CclsUy  as  the  resiAt  of 
coast  built  to  dimensions  now  considered  rr  •♦  ^  o  ^  ^^  methods  usrd  In  manufacture.  \ 
requisite  for  best  handling  the  capacity  of  ..^^'^  .5°  f,  L?  Government  reports  Ehow  3.  BuUdings  may  be  designed  and  built 
modern  ships.                                                       '  ^^^^  ^he   11   Western   States  accounted  lor  for  use  of  any  Inexpensive  material  that  wUl 

5.  Widening  of  main  access  highway  Into  fi™*^!^  one-fourth  of  the  aggregate  value  of  provide  protection  from  wind.  sun.  and  rMn. 
port  to  accommodate  six  lanes  of  traffic,  at  ^-  nation  s  mineral  production  in  1939.  The  tj-pical  southern  CallfornU  light  manu- 
an  estimated  cost  of  $90,700.  ^^  aome  100  of  the  commercially  most  Im-  facturlng   building   has   light-weight   studs. 

6.  Creation  of  further  land  fills  at  piers  portant  metallic  and  nonmeUllic  materials  corrugated-iron  sides,  lots  of  steel  MSh  wln- 
A  and  E  at  costs  estimated  up  to  $7,000,000.  produced  In  this  country,  one  or  more  of  the  dows.  and  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

7.  A  modern  warehouse  at  rear  of  berth  Western  States  occupy  a  leading  position  in  4  ofllce  bulldingK  In  this  at**  cost  22  per- 
6,  pier  A.  Epproximatcly  PO  bv  750  feet  ^^  production  of  63  of  these,  while  Call-  cent  less  to  maintain  and  servtoe  In  1944 
In  area,  at  a  probable  cost  of  $300,000.  fornia  leads  In  the  production  of  33.  than  the  average  for  all  cities  In  the  North 

8.  Completion  of  IJie  $1,312,000.  140.000  Acccrdlng  to  prewar  estimates  by  the  Central,  New  England,  and  Mid-Atlantic 
square  foot  transit  shed  at  pier  2,  berths  62  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  southern  States,  accordtnf;  to  data  complied  by  the 
to  54,  inclusive,  at  an  estimated  coet  ol  California  produces  oue-twelllh  of  the  Na-  National  AssocUtion  of  BuUding  Owners  and 
$562.G(X).  tion's  crude  pctroletun.    During  the  war.  this  Minevers. 

9.  Preliminary  development  of  victory  pier  area  gained  prominence  as  a  producer  of  5.  while  earthquake  design  Is  a -factor  In 
for  municipal  operation,  at  an  estimated  ccst  synthetic  rubber.  This  industry,  together  all  southern  California  construction,  experl- 
of  $207,400.  This  work  will  be  followed  by  »lth  those  producing  Ks  chemical  constltu-  ence  Indicates  that  the  rigidity  which  must 
the  construction  of  modern  cold  storage  ents.  such  as  styrene,  offer  tremendous  td-  (,«  ergine:red  Into  stiuctural  members  ap- 
f acuities  on  victory  pier.  vantages  from  the  standpoint  of  avaUable  proxlmatea  the  sncw-load  and  wlnd-reslst- 

UNnxD  STATES  NAVY  OPERATIONS  ^^^'^  Industrial  materials.  ,nce  factcr  used  In  the  East. 

One  of  the  Nations  malor  naval  bases  la  ^°  *®^'  '^^  Western  States  accounted  for  ^  nationally  prominent  firm  of  Industrial 

pefranently   lo?   °e3  'ar'^ng"  Be"  cr^In-'  ^,,^.^1? .TrlcTTL'^^^^irt::'  -"^-«'"8  ^'^-^^  -"'»«^'  '^^^  »»^*  '"- 

c'ludcd  amoJig  Its  .ome  16  ncflvitles  are  the  nerfcJ^vJ^^h^^JrSSce'^r ^'o  pc*!  ^;;rmfrImS^S'irp:i^"t  «' mo^ 

provision  of  home  anchorage  for  the  Pacific  .-_,   _,   th^   hvdropie-tric   nnwcr  nrd  have  '^vestment  amounts  to  83  percent  or  more 

Fleet    the  United  s-hIpb  Nival  Rhinvard  at  nyoroeie.iric   power  jkHQ  nave  jq  ^^U  area  due  to  the   abave  factors,  as 

Fleet    the  united  8. ates  Nixval  Shipyard  at  ^q    pjrcent    of    the    undeveloped    potential  comaared  with  other  sections  of  the  countrv 

Termlnallsland.  a  large  net  and  ammunition  hvdroeipctrir  resources      Over  la  nerc^-nt  of  connP"ea  wim  omer  sections  or  ine  country. 

depot,  a  naval  supply  depot,  a  modern  Navy  ?^f  a^i^S^  v'fu^  o7 a^Sculttl?.!  orc^^^^^^  ^"°^^"  ^^'^  °'  slgnlflcance  U  the  record 

hoPDltal                  «'»'/»'  the  aggregate  wiue  ol  agricultural  prcducu.  ^j  general  and  residential  construction  ac- 

uof.pn.ai.  5Q  percent  of  the  domestic  wool,  and  many  .u-itv  of  th.  WABt    whirVi    r.>t«i>>f«   k-.  t.« 

Navy  facilities  rt  this  location  represent  an  of^'lr  m«teriai«  ar*  nrndueed  tn  the  West  "^  °^  "*  ^"^'  *'^'*=°'  naiural.y.  has  re- 
Investment  of  about  $180,000,000  At  the  ^J^^T^^^^^y^t^JVut  ZllL.U  ^''^^'^  micratlon  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
preeent  time  the  total  Navy  pay .  roll  Is  ap-  „ J^'  ^"1- '^°"ff^  r^f  and  iron  which  '^  ^  '^'°  ""  '"^"'""B  "»<^t  ^^at  there  were 
pro::imotely  t90.000,C00  per  year,  divided  ^".l^^r^ltfCTvf  i^rrmt^  th;  bL^^^  ^^  P"""^  "^^  *'*^"'"«  ""'''^'  ^**^  °» 
about  $40,(»0,000  to  civilian  workers  and  $50,-  cSt^cm^et^el^n^^^^^  ^^""'^  '^""*-  *'""*  '"  ''^*  ^'"^  °'  ^- 
OCO.OCO  to  service  personnel.  This  does  not  f"'  P^nfcaJtlho^t  85^  000  b'les  ot  "°'"'*  "^"""^  ^^^  *  y*"'  ^^^  ^  ^^-  '"• 
include  the  fl^et  pay  roll,  which  at  present  ^L^i.'i'Jf  !^f'*„    are    e^own  ^^nSa  Iv    fn  ^'■^^''■*'  ^*^''°  *"  ^**  ^"'^  ^'*'*-    California 

i^^Sn^To  ^^"^  *'°0  r  "'2i^  "  ^^'.r  citela     A7i^ona.";d''S:w   MeS  \nS  -'/,'?,'J^  lT.l°JZ  Th"t  sJ^^\rrir 

$125,000,000   per    year    depending   upon    the  ^^^,^^            ^^  ^^      ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  „,,b-  ienmi  conJl'tict^o^Jf  44  i^tS^t  Inl^ 

number  and  type  of  ships  based  here.  iishment  of  a  full-fiedged  textile  Industry  in  '*"'^'*'  construction  by  44  percent  In  1840. 

The  United  States  Naval  Shipyard  on  Ter-  gouthern  Callfcrnla  TiUNSPOBT.moM  rAciunes 

mlnal  Island  constitutes  the  largest  single  In-  c.,.„„i«„.„,i„„    ♦v,-    ^.■,^^../.f.    «f    «Bt,it-s  ...                   ......               ..-,.. 

dustrv  m  this  areq     This  nrnlect  alone  rccu-  Supplementing    the    products    of    nature  Adequate  and  varied  transpcrutlcn  f acUl- 

Ples  aVareaof  Tesacr^    ItS  faclU?!^^^^^^^  available  to  firms  In  this  area  are  the  manu-  ties  available  to  manufacturers  in  this  area 

6  pfere  5  d?rdocks  aire  flo^tlne     ind  ^  400  !  ^''^^^^^  commodities  of  some  200  southern  are  in  keeping  with"  the  needs  of  this  rapidly 

Oo'oYqua'rHeet  Of  '.n^  "e  "utlf^'d  f  SJ'stofage.  ?,^''ilTJT^''^o  el'ch  In'S'  ^'°'""''  ^^°T"«h  --■^^^,,  "^.T"    ^llf??*.^^"" 

shops     admlnlstratlcn.    and    recreation.      A  m  ezcea  of  $5,000,000  each  In  1939.  sarvlce  has  unquestionably  contributed  in  a 

new  mole  provides  an  additional   100  acres  local  poweb  e^tis  are  among  lowest  in  ^r^^J^*^"'';  ^  making  L03  Angeles  Ccuaty 

for  expansion  nation  ^^^    Wests    largest    mercbandislng    center. 

.....  These  facilities  include: 

PERMANENT  ESTABLISHMENT  The  relatively  Icwelectrlcpower  rat«  Pald  ^    ^^^^  combined  facilities  of  the  adjoining 

»he  United  States  Naval  Shipyard  on  Ter-  by  Long  Eeach  m^nufac.i-^t^rs  are  »H«t  Ulus-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^          ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

minal  Island  Is  a  permanent  establishment.  i"'"' /^™^S^V!.T^r«tn-^  «t^?7,  J  t,n^  industry   by   sea-borne   UansporUtlon  with 

furnishing  drydock  and  repair  service  to  a  ^*f  ^^^L^.^^",^^"""^,^!'";  '  '^^fj.  °'  %^J.'  the   domestic   and   foreign   markeU  of    the 

large  part  of  the  fleet  which  is  permanenUy  cal  electric  bills.  pabLshed  In  June  of  1944.  ^^^^^      j^    ^^^^^    ^,^^   j^   commerce    U 

based  in  Long  Beach  Harbor.  brief  excerpts  cf  which  follow.  evaluated    in    excew    of    a    billion    doUa« 

LONG  BEACH  MUNICIPAL  AIRPORT  READT  TOK  Typtcol  elcctric  bUls  paid  ty  industrial  plants  annually. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  hcving  500  kilou:att   billing  demand  and  2.  The    modern,    munldpelly-owned   Long 

Strategically   located    within    15    minutes  ^^^'^^^  kilowatt-hours  consumption  Beach  Airport,  conveniently  accessible  to  the 

of  Long  Beach  Harbor  and  about  30  minutes       New  York  (Manhattan) $2,346  entire  Southland,  provides  traiucantlnental 

distant  from  the  Los  Angeles  Industrial  dls-     ^>etro!t.  Mich 1.932  service  by  air  for  both  passenger  traffic  and 

trlct.  the  ultramodern,  municipally  owned.       Chicago.  111.. - 1,870  air  cargo;  facilities  for  handling  all  types  of 

Long  Bsach  Airport  offers  new  and  unlim-       Portland.  Maine 1.603  commerc.al  cargo  by  air  are  both  modem  and 

Ited  opportunities  to  firms  associated  with       Wilmington.  Dela 1,644  complete. 

or  requiring  service  by  air  transport  and  air       New  Orleans.  La 1,437  3.  Three     transcontinental     railways— the 

freight  facilities.                                                         Pittsburgh.  Pa 1,398  Southern    Pacific.    SanU    Fe.    and     Union 

The  nirport.  known  locally  as  Daugherty      San  Francisco.  Calif —     1.260  Pacific— connect  Long  Beach  by  rail  with  the 

Field,  Is  oao  of  the  four  major  air  terminal*       Long  Beach,  Calif 1.018  East  and  aU  parU  cf  the  11  Western  States. 
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4.  A  scheduled  ln*enirban  passenger  and 
freight  BcrTlce.  between  Long  Beach  and 
major  cities  In  four  counties.  Is  provided  by 
the  Paciflc  Electric  Railway. 

6.  Belt  switching  serrlce  Is  available  in  the 
harbor  and  industrial  areas  by  the  Joint  fa- 
cilities of  the  several  line-haul  railroads. 

6.  Bus  passenger  service  to  all  parts  of  the 
city  Is  provided  by  the  Lang  Motor  Bus  Co. 
Interurban  areas  are  served  by  the  Long 
Beach  Motor  Bus  Co..  Greyhoimd  Lines,  and 
the  Paciflc  Electric  Railway. 

7.  All  major  transcontinental  bus  lines 
operate  direct  service  to  and  from  Long 
Beach. 

8.  There  are  approximately  180  common 
carrier  truck  lines  serving  Los  Angeles  County 
and  the  entire  West. 


Broadcasting   Concressioaal   Proceedings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
June  1946  issue  of  Pic  magazine  there 
'  •     appears  a  set  of  interviews  compiled  by 
the   well-known   magazine   writer   and 
newspaper  correspondent.  Jack  H.  Pol- 
lack,  dealing  with  the  subject  of   my 
bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  broad- 
casting of  congressional  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings.   The    magazine    article    con- 
-      tains   four   statements   by   well-known 
«'*'     citizens.      Hon.    Nathan    Straus,    presi- 
'-dent  of  radio  station  WMCA.  New  York 
City,  and  former  prominent  official  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  my- 
self present  our  arguments  in  favor  of 
my    bill,    whereas    Congressman    E.    C. 
Gathings  and  Howell  G.  Evans,  promi- 
nent furniture  manufacturer,  of  Wis- 
consin, pre.sent  arguments  against  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

Because  I  believe  the  article  to  be  of 
Interest  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  coun- 
try. I  am  including  the  same  herewith: 
Should  Congmss  Go  on  the  Aik? 

TSS 

(By  Nathan  Straus,  president  of  radio  station 
WMCA,  New  York  City) 

I  have  long  favored  putting  Congress  on 
the  air.  So  much  so  that.  whUe  the  Pepper- 
CofflM  resolution  is  pending,  we  have  begun 
'  *  broadcasting  over  radio  station  WMCA  a 
weekly  Halls  of  Congrea,  with  actors  portray- 
ing legislators.  Our  listeners  have  enthtisias- 
tically  praised  this  program,  which  proves  to 
me  that  an  even  vaster  audience  would  wel- 
come a  dally  live  broadcast  of  Congress. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  valid  objection 
against  broadcasting  Congress.  One  com- 
mon complaint  is  that  privacy  of  conversa- 
tion and  consultation  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
I  would  be  impoasible.  However,  a  simple 
at  each   seat   would   disconnect  the 

^      ae  of  any  Member  desiring  privacy. 

Anther  objection  is  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  Mision  could  be  broadcast,  thereby  giving 
a  false  impression  of  the  whole.  This  claim 
Is  likewise  unsound.  The  dslly  newspapers 
usually  print  only  paru  of  legislators' 
speeches.  To  require  that  a  newspaper  print 
congressional  proceedings  In  tlMlr  entirety 
obvtoudy  would  be  absurd.  It  is  equally  un- 
leasonaMe  to  demand  that  the  value  of  re- 


porting congressional  debate  on  the  air- 
waves would  be  Impaired  because  complete 
sessions  could  not  be  broadcast.  If  Uan- 
scrlpts  of  these  proceedings  were  made,  they 
could  be  played  back  at  night  for  those  un- 
able to  hear  them  during  the  day. 

Democracy  is  not  strengthened  by  exclud- 
ing from  the  radio  legislative  debates  which 
affect  all  our  lives.  Moreover,  why  give 
enemies  of  the  democratic  process  the  chance 
to  shriek  that  our  lawmakers  have  something 
to  conceal,  that  they  make  statements  they 
would  prefer  not  to  have  us  hear?  I  believe- 
there  is  no  bad  thing  that  is  not  helped  and 
no  good  thing  that  is  not  Improved  by  letting 
In  the  daylight.  Public  opinion  Is  a  great 
curative  force  in  a  democracy. 

To  broadcast  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
would  raise  the  tone  of  debate  and  Im- 
measurably increase  public  Interest  in.  and 
understanding  of.  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment. Radio  can  perform  no  greater  service 
than  to  bring  into  every  American  home  the 
deliberations  of  those  who  make  our  laws. 

TES 

(By  Representative  John  M.  Coffee.  Demo- 
crat, Congressman  from  Washington  State) 
There  is  no  legitimate  reason  why  Congress 
should  not  be  broadcast.  Americans  are  en- 
titled to  a  direct  pipe  line  to  their  lawmakers 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  accept  the 
information  and  interpretation  of  not  always 
disinterested  columnists,  commentators,  and 
other  self-styled  czars  of  contemporary 
thought. 

I  realize  a  few  cynical  citizens  would  choose 
to  put  their  elected  representatives  under 
rather  than  on  the  ether.  Broadcasting  Con- 
gress, however,  would  expose  the  unfitness  of 
some  and  strengthen  the  sincere  lawmaker 
who  hides  his  light  under  a  bushel  of  Con- 
gressional Records.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
given  a  chance  to  listen  to  their  legislators. 
Congress  would  soon  become  the  most  popu- 
lar program  on  the  air  with  housewives  fol- 
lowing their  favorite  Senators  more  closely 
than  their  soap  operas. 

Wide-awake  New  Zealand  has  vastly  Im- 
proved the  quality  of  its  national  legislators 
since  it  began  broadcasting  parliamentary 
proceedings  10  years  ago.  The  airing  of  mu- 
nicipal legislative  sessions  in  New  York  and 
other  American  cities  put  legislators  more  on 
their  toes  and  created  a  large  listening  public 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Together  with  Senator  Pepper  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  put  Congress  on  the  air. 
The  public's  reaction  to  this  measure  proves 
that  Americans  are  Congress-conscious  today 
and  want  to  listen  to  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

The  airwaves,  after  all,  are  public  domain, 
even  though  the  radio  Industry  sometimes 
forgets  this  in  Its  haste  to  sell  its  borrowed 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  advertising  pottage. 
Of  course,  there  are  technical  problems  In 
broadcasting  Congress.  But  they  are  mere 
details — and  often  raised  by  qulbblers.  Con- 
gress and  the  radio  Industry  have  met — and 
licked — far  more  difficult  problems. 

Two  centuries  ago  our  forefathers  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  their  public  serv- 
ants in  the  town  meeting.  Broadcasting 
Congress  today  is  merely  a  logical  extension 
of  this  democratic  idea.  A  democracy  Is  only 
effective  when  aU  its  people  participate  in  it. 
Putting  Congress  on  the  air  would  give  them 
that  opportunity  and  furnish  millions  with 
front-line  seats  In  the  critical  days  ahead. 

NO 

(By  Representative  E.  C.  Gathings.  Demo- 
crat, Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Arkansas) 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  wise  or  practical  to 
try  and  broadcast  Congress.  It  would  Jec^- 
ardlae  the  dignity  our  National  Legislature 


now  possesses.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  private  commercial  broadcasting 
stations  are  at  present  equipped  to  put  ConJ- 
gress  on  the  air  and  I  am  highly  doubtful 
whether  a  new  Government  broadcasting  sta- 
tion Is  the  proper  answer.  This  could  lead 
to  a  vast  and  pernicious  Federal  propagandii 
system  which  would  encroach  upon  estab|- 
lished   private  enterprise. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  kno'  that 
many  of  our  legislative  labors  are  exceedingly 
complex  and  undramatic.  They  would  ndt 
make  colorful  broadcasting.  Much  of  oUr 
important  work  is  done  In  committees.  It 
would  be  impossible  and  downright  silly  to 
try  and  broadcast  them.  If  we  were  so  fool- 
ish as  to  air  Congress,  many  Members  who 
talk  a  good  part  of  the  day  now.  would  tend 
to  monopolize  the  time  on  the  air  white 
many  others  who  work  hard  but  quietly, 
would  not  be  known  to  the  radio  public  at 

all.  ,^ 

I  think  the  average  person  would  fli|d 
Congress  dull  and  uninteresting  and  wouj.d 
not  lUten.  For  example,  who  would  want  to 
hear  the  Clerk  calling  out  the  names  of  435 
Members  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 
What's  more,  since  the  Senate  and  Houjse 
are  In  session  at  the  same  time,  which  shox^ld 
be  broadcast?  Who  would  determine  thajt? 
If  congressional  proceedings  were  sent  oi^er 
the  airwaves,  we  would  be  putting  on  a  sh<)W 
Instead  of  attending  to  the  rightful  busln^isa 
of  Congress  which  Is  writing  the  Natloh's 
laws.  Congressmen  have  an  Important  Jjob 
to  do.  They  are  not  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  [to 
compete  with  Frank  Sinatra  or  Bob  Hope. 

The  whole  proposal  seems  unnecessary  I  as 
the  newspapers  and  radio  are  doing  a  gqod 
enough  Job  now  In  telling  the  people  wljiat 
goes  on  In  Congress  today. 

no 
(By  Howell  G.  Evans,  a  furniture  manuf[ac- 
turer  at  Two  Rivers,  Wis.) 
What  will  broadcasting  congressional  piro- 
ceedings  do?  What  effect  will  It  have  on  the 
dear  people  back  home  and  on  your  humble 
servant  In  Congress? 

When  you  select  a  man  to  do  a  Job.  you 
do  so  because  you  trust  him.  You  have  Tull 
faith  In  his  ability  to  carry  the  responsibility 
and  prop>erly  use  the  power  that  is  a  par*,  of 
the  Job.  You  can't  afford  to  have  him  alw  ays 
looking  at  you  to  see  whether  or  not  you  nod 
approval  or  shake  your  head  In  dissatisfac- 
tion before  he  uses  that  power.  Neverthe- 
less, if  he  knows  that  you  are  listening  to 
both  sides  of  congressional  debate,  he  will 
wait  for  you  to  decide  vital  Issues  for  him- 

All  of  us  know  that  most  of  the  imporljant 
decisions  In  Congress  are  the  result  of  hcjivirs 
of  careful  research  and  quiet  study  beljlnd 
the  scenes.  Anyone  who  has  held  pujblic 
ofBce  realizes  that  most  of  the  work  hasi  al- 
ready been  done  before  the  question  Is 
brought  up  for  debate  on  the  floor.  The 
reasons  for  arriving  at  a  certain  decision  can- 
not possibly  be  explained  in  a  single  speech 
nor  by  a  group  of  speeches.  Much  can  be 
covered  up  or  never  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion because  of  lack  of  time.  Even  though 
we  folks  at  home — through  this  publicity- 
might  arrive  at  a  decision  on  any  one  mat- 
ter, it  must  still  remain  for  the  Congrpas- 
man  to  vote  as  he  thinks  right,  in  the  ijght 
of  his  own  Judgment  and  conscience. 

Publicity  and  emphasis  at  the  wrong  point 
can  only  weaken  his  power  and  right  to  de- 
cide. It  can  only  serve  to  destroy  the  trust 
the  public  should  hold  1a  him  and  the  faith 
.he  must  have  in  his  own  atUlty  to  make  de- 
cisions for  the  people  he  represents.  Radio 
publicity  on  special  events  such  as  an  address 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  by  some  other  outstanding 
guest  is  surely  in  order.  But,  to  broadcast 
congressional  proceedings?    Please,  no.    i 
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Labor  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May 

18.  1946: 

haste?  what  haste? 

While  labor  warfare  destroys  the  people's 
Jobs,  endangers  their  health  and  safety,  and 
threatens  the  very  foundations  of  their 
Govsrnment,  a  few  time-killing  Senators 
keen  saying: 

"We  should  do  nothing  In  haste." 

Fefper  of  Florida  is  their  leader.  Pepper, 
who  gets  red  hot  In  defense  of  Soviet  Russia 
and  stays  icy  cool  about  disaster  In  America. 
Pepper,  who  wants  President  Truman  to 
settle  the  coal  strike  by  seizing  the  mines — 
es  he  seized  the  railroads  yesterday— and 
compelling  the  mine  owners  to  pay  John  L. 
Lewis  his  price  for  peace. 

The  President  would  multiply  his  troubles 
If  he  bought  Lewis  off  that  way.  A  hundred 
other  union  bosses  in  the  fiercely  competitive 
business  of  labor  leading  would  make  Lewis' 
price  their  price,  and  demand  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man buy  them  off,  too. 

With  Pepper  stand  others — Mcbkat  and 
Whfeler  of  Montana,  OvrrEt  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Wagner  of  New  York,  Kilcor*  of  West 
Virginia  and  a  handful  more — protesting  that 
the  Senate  should  not  legislate  in  haste. 

What  haste? 

Year  after  year  after  year,  while  labor 
ntUEes  grew  into  the  present  crisis,  these 
same  Senators  have  thwarted  attempts  to 
legislate  at  all. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  became  law.  Each  year  since,  this 
biased  law  has  demonstrated  that  In  its  pres- 
ent form  it  cannot  keep  its  promise  to  "di- 
minish the  causes  of  labor  disputes."  But 
Congress  has  not  changed  It. 

Five  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court's  Hut- 
cheson  decision  came  down.  It  held  that  the 
trade-restraining  power  of  unions  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Each  year 
since,  that  power  has  been  grossly  abused. 
Eut  Congress  has  done  nothing. 

Four  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court's  team- 
sters decision  came  down.  It  held  that  ex- 
tortion and  robbery  by  unions  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Federal  antlracketeerlng  law. 
The  Court  suggested  that  Congress  should 
correct  the  law.  But  the  Senate  has  done 
nothing. 

The  House — give  It  credit — has  tried. 

In  1940  the  House  voted  258  to  129.  for 
amendments  Intended  to  balance  the  one- 
sided Wagner  Act.  But  these  amendments 
then  went  to  the  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
where  Pepper,  Murrat,  Guttet.  and  other 
like-minded  Members  kept  them  in  a  pigeon- 
hole until  they  died. 

In  1941 — 4  days  before  Pearl  Harbor — the 
House  voted,  252  to  136.  for  a  bill  meant  to 
protect  defense  production  against  strikes. 
But  Pepper.  Mubeat,  Gcttey.  and  others  saw 
to  it  that  this  bill  also  died  In  their  commit- 
tee pigeonhole. 

In  1943,  and  again  in  1945,  the  House  passed 
the  Hobbs  bill  to  undo  the  damage  done  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  teamsters  decision.  But 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee — Kuxoee 
and  Wbzslxr  are  leading  memt>er8  there — 
twice  has  pigeonholed  that  bilL 

More  than  S  months  ago  the  House  voted. 
258  to  153,  for  the  Case  bill.     The  Senate 


Labor  Committee  then  got  It.  and  pulled 
all  its  teeth.  Now  Senate  majority  sentiment 
has  forced  that  bill  out  for  debate  and 
amendment,  and  is  seeking  to  make  it  a  work- 
able measure  against  national  disaster.  And 
the  little  group  of  obstructionists  Is  trying 
to  talk  it  to  death. 

Remember  them — Pepper,  Kilcore.  Murrat. 
Wheeler,  Gcttey,  Wacner.  They  say  they  are 
defending  labor's  rights.  What  they  defend 
are  labor  wrongs  which,  if  continued,  will 
bring  down  destructive  public  wrath  on 
labors  rights. 

"We  should  do  nothing  in  haste."  they  say. 
What  they  mean  Is,  as  always.  "We  should 
do  nothing." 


Address  by  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  on 
the  Paris  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very  able  and 
comprehensive  address  delivered  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  James  P.  Byrnes, 
over  the  radio  last  night,  dealing  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  in 
Paris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  wish  to  talk  with  you  about  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Paris. 
On  that  mission  I  was  accompanied  by  Sen- 
ator CoNNALLT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  Senator  Vah- 
DENBERG,  a  Republican  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  cannot  adequately  express  my 
appreciation  of  their  wise  counsel  and  loyal 
cooperation.  Senator  Connallt  was  exceed- 
ingly helpful.  Senator  Vandenberc  by  his 
wholehearted  cooperation  let  the  world  know 
that  regardless  of  how  much  he  and  his  jiarty 
may  disagree  with  the  administration  about 
domestic  issues,  in  our  relatioBS  with  fo-elgn 
governments  we  have  but  one  policy,  the 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Building  the  foundations  of  a  people's 
peace  in  a  war-shattered  world  is  a  long,  hard 
process.  A  people's  peace  cannot  be  won  by 
fiashing  diplomatic  triumphs.  It  requires 
patience  and  firmness,  tolerance,  and  muder- 
standlng.  We  must  not  try  to  impose  our 
will  on  others,  but  we  must  make  sure  that 
others  do  not  get  the  Impression  they  can 
impose  their  will  on  us. 

The  progress  made  toward  peace  at  the 
Paris  merting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters was  disappointingly  small  In  light  of 
the  expectations  we  had  when  it  was  agreed 
at  Moscow  last  December  that  the  Cooncil 
should  resume  the  work  which  had  beea  in- 
terrupted by  our  Inability  to  agree  at  Lon- 
don last  September. 

But  the  progress  toward  peace  at  Parl«  was 
Infinitely  greater  than  I  expected  when  I 
suggested  that  the  Council  should  me.»t  in 
Paris  preparatory  to  the  prompt  calling  of 
a  peace  conference.  The  ministers  did  come 
to  Paris  seriously  intending  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  peace  conference.  We  differed  con- 
siderably on  a  number  of  fundamental 
points:  but  we  did  come  to  know  what  these 
fundamenul  points  were  and  the  varying 


weight  the  different  ministers  attrcbed  to 
those  points. 

We  found  that  there  werethree  basic  Issues 
outstanding  on  the  Italian  treaty:  Repara- 
tions, the  colonies,  and  he  Italian-Yugoslav 
boundary,  particularly  as  it  concerns  the 
Italian  city  of  Trieste. 

In  sumarlzing  the  significance  of  these 
basic  Issues.  I  shall  deliberately  seek  to  svold 
intcnsilylng  the  conflict  In  viewpoints. 

Our  position  on  reparations  is  simple.  To 
enable  the  Italian  Nation  to  live  we  have 
already  aidvanced  directly  or  Indirectly  (900,- 
000.000.  We  should  prefer  in  the  interest  of 
p?ace  to  forget  about  reparatioiis.  But  we 
are  willing  to  agree  to  limited  reparations, 
provided  theso  do  not  deprive  Italy  of  re- 
sources necessary  to  Miable  her  to  subsist 
without  external  asststanoe. 

If  Italy  requires  help  from  others  ehe  will 
look  to  us.  And  we  made  it  clear  we  are 
not  going  to  advance  millions  cf  dollars  to 
enable  Italy  to  produce  goods  to  be  paid  as 
reparations  to  any  of  our  allies. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  Insisted  on 
reparations  for  Itself  of  $100,000,000  We  have 
pointed  out  certain  sources  from  which  repa- 
rations can  be  taken  which  would  not  8?ri- 
ously  affect  the  Italian  economy  and  which 
would  yield  substantially  the  amount  which 
the  Soviets  claim.  But  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  unwilling  to  count  what  she  will  ob- 
tain from  some  of  these  sources  as  repara- 
tions. 

For  example,  she  Insists  that  some  of  the 
naval  ships  surrendered  by  Italy  to  the 
navies  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  be 
shared  with  her.  She  declares  the  ships  are 
war  booty.  Bpt  war  booty  belongs  to  the 
nation  capturing  it.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
never  shared  with  Allied  nations  any  war 
booty  captured  by  her.  We  are  willing  to 
give  to  her  In  lieu  of  reparations  some  of  the 
naval  ships  surrendered  to  tis.  She  demands 
the  ships,  but  refuses  to  consider  them  as  a 
substitute  for  reparations.  She  Insists  upon 
being  paid  out  of  ctxrrent  production.  We 
would  have  to  finance  the  production,  and, 
therefore.  I  refused  to  agree  to  the  proposal. 

Differences  regarding  the  colonies  have 
been  narrowed,  but  not  resolved.  The  Soviet 
Government  receded  from  its  claim  for  a 
trusteeship  of  Tripolitanla,  first  In  favor  of 
a  Joint  Soviet-Italian  trusteeship,  and  later 
in  favor  of  an  Italian  trusteeship,  as  origi- 
nally proposed  by  the  French. 

Our  position  has  always  been  that  the 
colonies  should  be  placed  under  United  Na- 
tions trtisteeship.  having  as  its  objective  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  inde- 
pendence at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
The  Trusteeship  Council  .'should  appoint  a 
neutral  administrator  respon^ble  to  it.  thus 
avoiding  all  possible  rivalry  between  the 
powers.  Libya  and  &itrea  should  be  granted 
Independence  in  10  years. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  Italy  Is  In 
an  economic  position  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility cf  trusteeship  and  whether  the  return 
of  the  colonies  to  Italy  as  trustee  takes  suffi- 
ciently into  account  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. For  these  reasons  it  was  with  consid- 
erable reluctance  that  I  indicated  my  will- 
ingness to  yield  to  the  French  stiggestton  of 
an  Italian  trusteeship  if  that  would  bring 
about  an  agreement  In  the  Council,  and  if  it 
were  agreed  that  a  definite  date  would  be 
fixed  for  the  Independence  of  Libya  and 
Eritrea.  But  the  French  Government  was 
unwilling  to  agree  to  a  fixed  date  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  British  felt  that  because  of  tbelr  prom- 
ises during  the  war  they  oould  not  agree  to 
an  Italian  trusteeship  for  territory  occupied 
by  the  Senussl  Tribes.  For, security  reasons 
they  also  proposed  a  British  trusteeship  for 
Cyrenalca. 

When  no  agreement  was  reachfd.  I  a^aln 
urged  the  original  American  proposal  lor  a 
United  Nations  trusteeship. 
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It  WM  n»y  Impression  thtt  agreement  on 
reparations  and  the  colonies  as  well  as  on 
a  boat  of  other  questions  would  not  be  long 
deUyed  If  only  a  solution  of  the  Trieste  prob- 
lem could  be  fcunld.  Ttte  Soviet  representa- 
tive finally  Indicated  that  there  would  be  no 
serious  question  on  the  cession  of  the  Dodec- 
•ncM  Islands  to  Greece  but  he  refused  to 
approve  it  until  the  other  territorial  disposi- 
tions could  be  agreed  upon. 

The  experts  appointed   to  Investigate  the 
Italtan-Yugcslav   frontier    did    not   differ   as 
to  the  facts.     But  the  Soviet  representative 
differs  from  the  othe:  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil as  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facts.    It  Is  his  position  that  Venezia  Giulla 
must  be  treated  as  an  lns?parable  whole,  and 
that  ao  treated  the  claim  of  Yugoslavia  to 
the  area  is  superior  to  that  of  Italy.     The 
other     representatives     believe     that     wise 
statesmanship  as  well  as  the  explicit  decls.on 
tcken  by  the  Council  at  London  requires  a 
boundary  line  which  will  In  the  main  be  an 
ethnic   line   leaving   a  minimum  of   people 
luider  alien  rule. 
•   -It  was  wrong   to  give  Italy   the  whole  of 
Vcnezta  Glulia  after  World  War  I.    It  would 
be   equally    wrong    to   give    Yugoslavia    the 
whole    of    Venezia    Glulia    now.      It    would 
.transfer  from  Italy  to  Yugoslavia  approxi- 
mately 500.000  Italians. 

The  British  and  French  experts  proposed 
ethnic  lines  more  favorable  to  Yugoslavia 
than  our  own.  In  an  effort  to  reach  apree- 
\.  ment  we  stated  we  were  willing  to  accept 
X  the  British  or  French  line  or  any  other  ethnic 
line  that  could  be  Justified  upon  the  basis 
of  the  London  decision. 

The  American  delegation  suggested  a  pleb- 
iscite for  the  area  between  the  line  proposed 
by  the  United  States  and  the  line  proposed 
by  the  Soviet  Union — but  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion would  not  consider  a  plebiscite  except 
for  the  whole  Venezia  Giulla  area.  All  of  us 
are  agreed  that  Yugoslavia  and  the  countries 
of  central  Europe  which  have  for  years  used 
the  port  of  Trieste  shall  have  free  access  to 
Trieste  at  which  there  shall  be  a  free  port 
under  International  control.  But  we  will 
continue  to  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  Yugoslav  Ocvernment  not  to  press 
for  a  boundary  line  which  will  needlessly 
violate  ethnic  principles  and  will  breed 
trouble  in  the  future. 

Agreement  on  the  Balkan  treaties  Is  blocked 
principally  by  the  inability  of  the  Council  to 
agree  upon  the  economic  clauses.  Agreement 
on  these  provisions  may  have  been  delayed  as 
part  of  a  bargaining  process,  althougl^  so 
far  the  Soviet  Government  has  stood  out 
against  the  Inclusion  in  the  treaties  of  any 
provision  which  would  promise  freedom  of 
commerce  on  the  Danube,  the  gateway  to 
central  Europe 

If  the  Soviet  Government  Is  opposed,  as  the 
United  States  Government  is  opposed,  to  the 
formation  of  exclusive  political  and  economic 
blocs,  they  will  not  persist  In  their  refusal  to 
permit  the  countries  of  central  Europe  to 
open  their  gates  to  the  commerce  of  all  na- 
tions. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  our  outstanding  dif- 
ferences on  the  treaties  could  not  have  been 
adjusted  at  our  recent  meeting  In  Paris.  A 
short  recess  to  allow  a  calm  reexamination  of 
our  respective  positions  should  expedite 
agreement  when  vre  reconvene.  But  when  a 
world  short  cf  goods  and  short  of  food  is  cry- 
ing for  the  return  of  conditions  of  peace,  we 
cannot  Indefinitely  delay  the  jnaklng  of  peace 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Uoops  from  occupied 
areas.  The  four  Allied  Governments  cannot 
Indefinitely  delay  the  making  of  peace  with 
countries  which  they  have  long  ceased  to 
fight,  simply  because  they  cannot  agree 
among  themselves  on  peace  terms.  The 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  was  formed  to 
facilitate  and  not  obstruct  the  making  of 
peace. 

It  was  Ut  that  reason  that  the  American 
delegation  propcstd  that  the  Council  at  its 


next  meeting  on  June  15  should  conclude  as 
far  as  possible  its  work  on  the  propcs?d  drafts, 
but  that  the  dale  for  the  peace  conference 
should  be  definitely  fixed  for  July  1  cr  July 
15,  anU  invitations  should  be  issued  at  once. 
It  was  our  view  that  the  Council  had  taken 
sufficient  time  to  try  to  narrow  their  differ- 
ences, and  at  this  stage,  with  the  principal 
Issues  defined,  we  shou'.d  not  deny  to  our 
other  war  partners  their  right  to  participate. 
The  making  of  peace  is  not  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  any   four  governments. 

The  Soviet  delegation  insisted  that  Invita- 
tions for  the  conference  could  not  be  sent 
until  we  had  reconvened  and  agreed  on  all 
fundamental  questions.  Unanimous  agree- 
ment was  necessary,  and  we  were  forced, 
therefore,  to  recess  without  agreement  for  the 
actual  calling  of  the  peace  conference 

While  the  American  delegation  will,  when 
the  Council  reconvenes,  make  every  effort 
to  reach  agreement  on  fundamental  ques- 
tions. It  w.U  renew  Its  demand  for  the  calling 
of  a  peace  confeicncc  on  July  1  cr  July  15. 

If  we  cannot  have  a  peace  conference  until 
the  four  nations  tgree  on  every  subject 
deemed  fundamental  by  any  one  of  them, 
that  will  give  to  one  member  of  the  Council 
the  power  to  stop  all  efforts  toward  peace. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  Council  to  sub- 
mit to  the  peace  conference  a  single  draft 
of  each  treaty  and  to  set  forth  In  this  draft 
both  the  matters  on  which  agreement  had 
been  reached  and  those  on  which  agreement 
had  not  been  reached.  This  would  permit 
free  discussion  in  the  peace  conference  by 
all  the  nations  that  tld  the  fighting,  and 
world  opinion  will  then  point  the  way  to  a 
final  settlement. 

If  a  peace  conference  Is  not  called  this 
summer,  the  United  States  will  feel  obliged 
to  request  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  under  article  14  of  the 
Charter  to  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  peace  settlements.  But  I  con- 
fidently expect  a  peace  conference  to  be 
called  this  summer. 

The  situation  which  we  will  face  In  the 
coming  months  will  be  a  test  not  only  of 
others  but  of  ourselves.  There  are  now,  and 
there  will  be  In  the  future,  many  occasions 
which  might  Impel  us  to  say  as  we  did  after 
the  last  war  that,  much  as  we  wou'.d  like  to 
cooperate  In  the  restoration  of  Europe,  coop- 
eration as  a  practical  matter  Is  Impossible 
without  the  sacrifice  of  our  principles  and 
that  we  must  be  content  to  cultivate  and  de- 
fend our  own  hemisphere. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  If  we  fall  to 
cooperate  In  a  peace  which  Is  Indivisible  we 
may  again  find  that  we  will  have  to  cooperate 
in  a  war  which  Is  world-wide.  Whether  we 
like  It  or  not,  v.e  live  In  one  world. 

I  am  unwilling  to  admit  that  we  cannot 
cooperate  without  sacrifice  of  our  principles. 
If  we  are  going  to  play  our  part  we  must  take 
the  offensive  for  peace  as  we  ♦ook  the  offensive 
for  war. 

But  the  victories  of  peace,  like  those  of  war. 
require  sacrifice  not  of  principle  but  for  prin- 
ciple. They  require  faith  in  ourselves  and  in 
our  ideals.  They  require  initiative,  resource- 
fulness, and  unrelenting  effort.  There  is  no 
Iron  curtain  that  the  aggregate  sentiments  of 
mankind  cannot  penetrate. 

The  American  delegation  at  Paris  did  not 
hesitate  to  start  tha  offensive  for  peace. 

S?curity  Is  the  concern  of  every  nation. 
But  the  effort  of  one  nation  to  increase  its 
security  may  threaten  the  security  of  other 
nations  and  cause  them  In  turn  to  try  to 
Increase  their  own  security.  The  quest  for 
security  may  lead  to  less  rather  than  more 
security  in  the  world. 

It  Is  In  Uuth  extremely  difficult  to  know 
to  what  extent  the  action  of  any  nation  may 
be  ascribed  to  Its  quest  for  security  or  to  its 
desire  to  expand.  But  some  so-called  secu- 
rity moves  on  the  diplomatic  checkerboard 
have  not  conulbuted  to  a  general  sense  of 
secvirlty. 
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Many  of  th?sc  moves  are  said  to  orlglnnte 
m  the  fear  of  the  revival  of  German  mlUtiiry 
might. 

On  our  way  to  Potsdam  last  summer  Pr«|sl- 
dent  Truman  and  I  discussed  this  sltuat  on 
and  a.; reed  that  It  should  be  American  policy 
to  disarm  Germany  and  keep  her  disarmed 
and  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  a  struagle 
between  the  powers  for  the  control  of  Ger- 
many which  might  give  Germany  the  cha  ace 
to  divide  and  conquer. 

Those  principles  were  stated  in  the  Pots- 
dam   agreement.      But    President    Trucian 
and  I  thought  at  that  time  that  the  po|licy 
of    disarming    Germany    and    keeping    Ger- 
many disarmed  for  a  definite  period  of  years 
should    become    a   part   of   a   solemn    treaty 
between   the  principal  Allied  Powers.       Our 
policy   should   be   to   prevent   war   and   not 
to  wait  until  aggression  gets  out  of  hnnd. 
It  was  not  a  new  thought.   "  It  had  teen 
foreshadowed  in  the  Moscow  Declaration 
1943.      Others  had  discussed  It,  but  no 
more    forcefully    than    Senator    Vandenseho 
In  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  January  1945. 
At  the  London  meeting  cf  the  Coiincjl  of 
l^oreign  Ministers   when  the  Soviet  Forpign 
Secretary    seemed    greatly    concerned    a|x)Ut 
the    Soviet    security    requirements    In  j  the 
Balkans,    I    suggested    a    25-year-old    f jour- 
power  treaty,  to  keep  Germany  disarmed  as 
a  means  of  preventing  any   real   threalt  to 
Soviet  security.      I  explained  that  we  con- 
templated a  similar  Joint  guaranty  of  the  dis- 
armament of  Japan. 

I  again  proposed  such  a  treaty  In  a '  talk 
with  Generalissimo  Stalin  on  DecembW  24 
whUe  I  was  in  Moscow.  The  Generalidsimo 
said  that  if  the  United  States  made  such 
a  proposal  he  would  wholeheartedly 
port  It. 

Later  I  also  spoke  to  Mr.  Bevin,  whtji  ad- 
vised me  that  he  personally  was  most 
pathetic  to  the  suggestion.  ; 

In  February  1  sent  a  working  draft  df  the 
proposed  treaty  for  German  disarmalment 
to  the  Soviet.  British,  and  the  French  ;Gov- 
ernments  and  the  proposed  treaty  for  Japa- 
nese disarmament  to  the  Soviet.  British,  and 
Chinese  Governments.  I  invited  theli!  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  draft.  | 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Bevln  and  M.  Bl- 
dault  that  they  favored  the  proposal  In  prin- 
ciple but  would  have  a  few  suggestions  to 
make  I  did  not  hear  from  Mr.  Mclotov. 
Just  before  the  Paris  meeting  I  advised  the 
Ministers  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  proposal 
at  Paris.  The  Soviet  Minister  agreed  to 
discuss  It  Informally  but  stated  without 
specification  that  there  were  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  draft. 

At  Paris  the  Soviet  representative  stated 
he  first  wanted  to  know  if  Germany  was 
being  disarmed  as  contemplated  by  thej  Pots- 
dam agreement  and  he  feared  the  treaty 
might  delay  immediate  disarmament.  I 
pointed  out  that  our  proposal  could  not 
fairly  be  so  construed;  that  It  did  not  lessen 
the  obligation  to  disarm  Germany  now  but 
provided  machinery  to  keep  Germany  dis- 
armed. 

To  remove  any  question  as  to  our  purpose 
I  asked  General  Clay  to  request  the !  Allied 
Control  Council  to  appoint  represen^-atives 
with  power  to  go  into  every  zone  and  make 
a  report  as  to  the  disarmament  of  Germany. 
Later  the  Soviet  representative  stated. that 
when  Generalissimo  Stalin  agreed  with  me 
to  support  the  treaty  I  did  not  have  4  draft 
for  It.  He  said  that  as  it  could  not  become 
effective  until  after  a  German  treaty  was 
signed,  consideration  of  It  could  be  delayed. 
It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  after  the 
Soviet  Union  studies  our  proposal  and  comes 
to  appreciate  our  earnest  desire  to  see  Ger- 
many disarmed  and  kept  disarmed,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  support  It  wholeheartedly. 

While  the  making  of  the  German  peace 
settlement  may  take  some  time,  we  took  the 
Initiative  at  Pans  to  propose  the  immediate 
appointment  cf  special  deputies  to  prepare 
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a  peace  settlement  which  could  be  consid- 
ered nt  p  gcner.-.l  Allied  conference,  the  date 
of  which  should  be  fixed  by  the  Council  at 
its  next  session. 

V;hile  there  Is  no  German  Government  yet 
which  could  accept  the  settlement,  agree- 
ment among  the  Allies  on  the  nature  of 
the  settlement  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
Allies  to  know  the  goal  toward  which  the 
Allied  occupation  and  administration  should 
be  directed  and  the  kind  cf  German  Gcvern- 
me^nt  which  should  be  created  to  accept  the 
settlement. 

I  also  asked  that  the  special  deputies  on 
Germany  be  Instructed  to  report  on  several 
pressing  problems.  Including  boundary  and 
economic  questions.  We  cannot,  for  example, 
continue  to  carry  out  the  reparation  program 
If  Germany  Is  not  to  be  administered  as  an 
economic  unit  as  agreed  upon  at-  Potsdam. 
Whatever  boundaries  are  agreed  upon  for 
Germany,  she  must  be  able  to  subsist  wlth- 
^'  out  external  assistance.  We  cannot  sub- 
sidize Germany  to  enable  her  to  pay  repara- 
tions to  other  nations. 

I  regret  that  the  Soviet  representative  was 
not  prepared  to  act  upon  my  proposal  for 
the  appointment  of  special  deputies  with- 
out further  study.  I  shall  renew  my  pro- 
posal when  the  Council  reconvenes. 

Important  as  the  German  questions  are, 
and  eager  as  we  are  to  press  for  their  speedy 
solution,  we  must  not  and  cannot  delay  the 
peace  settlements  with  other  countries.  At 
Potsdam  It  was  agreed  that  the  start  should 
be  made  with  Italy.  Bulgaria,  Hungary.  Ru- 
mania, and  Finland.  While  Germany  must 
remain  under  occupation  for  some  time,  we 
cannot  fail  to  do  our  part  to  rid  the  rest  of 
Europe  ol  the  burden  of  the  forces  of  oc- 
,  cupatlon.  There  can  be  no  recovery  In  Eu- 
.  rope  until  we  do. 

It  Is  particularly  Important  that  we  press 
forward  vigorously  with  the  Austrian  treaty. 
.The  Moscow  declaration  on  Austria  contem- 
fplated  that  Austria  should  be  regarded  more 
as  a  liberated  than  as  a  satellite  country.  It 
was  agreed  at  Potsdam  that  no  reparations 
would  be  taken  from  her.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  countries  in  central  Europe  to  have 
free  elections  following  the  liberation.  The 
continuance  of  foreign  troops  In  Austria  is 
an  undue  burden  on  her  economy. 

In  February  we  asked  that  the  Austrian 
treaty  be  prepared  along  with  other  trexitles 
for  satellite  states.  At  Paris  I  Insisted  upon 
Its  preparation  but  the  Soviet  representative 
declined  to  discuss  the  Austrian  treaty  or 
say  when  he  would  consider  It. 

The  making  of  peace  with  Austria  is  essen- 
tial to  the  restoration  of  anything  like  con- 
ditions of  peace  in  Europe.  As  long  as  there 
is  no  peace  with  Austria  and  foreign  troops 
remain  on  her  soil,  military  communication 
lines  will  continue  to  be  maintained  In  Ru- 
mania and  Hungary  and  pofsibly  Italy. 

If  peace  could  be  made  with  Austria  con- 
currently with  the  treaties  now  under  con- 
sideration, there  would  be  no  necersity  or  ex- 
cuse for  a  single  soldier  on  foreign  soil  in 
Europe  with  the  exception  of  Germany  and 
a  line  of  communication  through  Poland. 
European  states  would  have  a  chance  to  live 
and  breathe. 

It  Is  American  policy  to  press  unremittingly 
for  the  conclusion  of  peace  settlements  to 
make  possible  the  withdrawal  cf  troops  from 
countries  where  they  do  not  belong  and  where 
they  Impose  unjustified  economic  and  social 
difficulties  upon  the  peopled  And  even  with- 
out waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  peace 
treaties  It  is  American  policy  to  press  for  the 
reduction  of  occupation  troops  Jn  all  coun- 
tries. 

Our  policy  of  continuing  to  press  for  the 
return  of  conditions  of  peace,  without  regard 
to  the  making  of  formal  peace  treaties,  finally 
yielded  some  constructive  results  In  the  case 
of  Italy.  For  months  we  have  been  urging 
the  revision  of  the  Italian  armistice  so  as  to 
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restore  virtually  complete  sovereignly  to 
Italy  except  in  the  colonies  and  In  the  con- 
troversial Venezia  Giulla  area.  At  ParU  this 
revision  was  agreed  to. 

While  the  absence  of  a  peace  treaty  still 
handicaps  Italy  in  her  effort  to  rebuild  her 
broken  economic  and  political  life,  the  re- 
vised armistice  gives  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment the  largest  possible  freedom  tliat  can 
be  given  to  it  without  a  formal  peace  treaty. 

Our  problems  are  serious,  but  I  iim  not 
discouraged.  Our  offensive  to  secure  peace 
has  only  begun.  We  are  determined  no  work 
for  political  and  economic  peace  In  Europe, 
In  the  Near  East  and  In  the  rest  of  the  world! 
We  shall  wofk  for  It  In  the  peace  conferences 
and  m  the  ccuncfls  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  objective  of  our  offensive  is  not  ti.*rrltory 
or  reparations  for  the  United  States;.  The 
objective  Is  peace— not  a  peace  founded  upon 
vengeance  or  greed,  but  a  Just  peace,  the 
only  peace  that  can  endure. 


American  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS   " 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5k  1946 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Our  Foreign  Policy."  de- 
livered by  me  on  Friday  evening.  May  17. 
1946,  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts,  in  New 
York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:    ^ 

Your  president  has  asked  that  I  dls<russ  our 
foreign  policy.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  our  labor  relations.  I  can  think  of  no  sub- 
ject more  difficult  to  condense  Into  a  neat 
20-mlnute  package.  It  Is  not  easy  to  be  posi- 
tive or  dogmatic  about  anything,  taut  espe- 
cially about  foreign  policy  under  the  tense 
and  changing  conditions  of  today.  We  are 
In  a  transitional  and  fluid  state  and  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  evaluate  events  properly 
and  to  formulate  a  definite  policy.  I  don't 
think  I  need  tell  you  that  there  Is  some 
confusion  In  our  Capital  City. 

Last  summer,  or  even  6  months  ago.  I  had 
little  difficulty  in  discussing  what  I  thought 
should  be  our  foreign  policy.  The  United 
Nations  was  the  machinery  by  use  vt  which 
well-intentioned  and  forthright  people  could 
discuss  and  compare  their  differences.  I 
thought  that  the  major  problem  was  to  over- 
come the  traditional  isolationism  of  this 
country  and  persuade  our  people  to  devote 
our  power  and  influence  to  the  establishment 
of  law  based  on  Justice.  After  the  First  World 
War,  practically  all  other  nations  Joined  the 
League  and  It  seemed  probable  that  if  we 
Joined  the  United  Nations  the  others  would, 
without  hesitation,  give  it  their  full  inipport. 
I  believed  that  the  Great  Powers  had  endured 
so  much  suffering  and  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Fascists  that  they  would  be 
determined  to  work  together  for  the  preven- 
tion of  war.  It  seemed  unbelievable  that,  in 
view  of  their  recent  experiences,  any  of  them 
would  run  the  risk  of  war  either  by  aggres- 
sive action,  or  by  neglecting  their  interna- 
tional reeponsibllitles.    But  during  the  last 


few  months  Rtissla  has  traveled  rather  far 
along  the  path  of  aggression  and  the  United 
States  haa  neglected  Its  responslbUtUes  at 
home  and  abroad.  Today  I  confess  that  I 
am  troubled  and  I  find  It  exceedingly  dlffloult 
to  arrive  at  any  convictions  about  the  future 
of  our  international  relations. 

A  year  ago  in  Washington  there  was  con- 
siderable enthustacm  for  the  United  Natlona 
then  being  created.  Today  there  Is  a  pro- 
iound  sense  of  frustration  and  futility  about 
Its  future,  A  year  ago,  we  had  decisively  de- 
feated Germany;  we  were  cerUln  of  victory 
over  Japan:  we  were  proud  of  our  achieve- 
ments during  the  war  and  confident  of  our 
position  in  the  world,  liacy  of  us  talked 
about  the  leadership  we  were  going  to  exer- 
cise in  creating  a  decent  and  peaceful  world 
for  our  children.  Today,  our  domestic  econ- 
omy is  virtually  paralyzed  by  the  lack  of  labor 
policy  and  our  foreign  policy  la  confused  and 
Ineffective.  We  emerged  from  the  war  with 
the  greatest  industrial  capacity  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  with  mastery  of  the  seas  and 
of  the  air.  the  sole  posaeasor  of  the  atomic 
bomb;  and  yet  today  we  are  quaking  in  our 
boots  and  seriously  considering  dispersing  our 
cities  and  going  underground  like  troglodytes. 
If  we  are  fearful  of  the  future,  what  must  the 
attitude  of  other  nations  be.  with  one  excep- 
tion? It  Is  hardly  a  situation  that  inaptrea 
one  with  confidence  In  the  future. 

No  single  mistake  on  our  -part,  or  any 
single  act  on  the  part  of  any  other  nation, 
has  caused  our  distress.  It  la  the  cumula- 
tive effect,  the  pattern  of  mistakes  and  acta 
of  ajgre^slon  that  disturbs  ua.  When  the 
United  Nations  was  being  created  at  San 
Francisco,  many  of  us  thought  that  a  demo- 
cratic system  in  which  all  nations  might  par- 
ticipate was  possible.  We  believed  that  a 
system  of  binding  rules  of  conduct  might 
be  developed,  at  least  in  the  field  of  arma- 
ments, to  which  all  peoples  could  8ut>acrlbe. 
Many  of  us  did  not  like  the  veto  power  of 
the  Big  Five,  but  we  believed  that  It  was 
perhaps  a  necessary  concession  to  suaplcions 
which  we  thought  time  would  prove  to  be 
unfounded.  It  did  not  occur  to  us  that  any 
nation  entering  the  Organization  would  use 
the  veto  Indiscriminately  to  destroy  the  Or- 
ganization Itself.  There  are  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  us  today  that  Russia  will 
ever  submit  to  rules  of  coiiduct  In  any  field. 
There  are  even  some  who  have  concluded 
that  the  United  Natloris,  because  of  the  veio 
power,  may  become  the  instrumentality 
through  which  positive  action  by  those  who 
believe  In  its  principles  Is  fTtventea,  while 
the  more  cynical  proceed  with  unilateral  ag- 
grandizement. In  a  certain  sense  the  veto 
power  In  the  Security  Council  Is  similar  to 
the  right  of  unlimited  debate  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Properly  used  With 
restraint  and  Judgment,  it  la  a  Jtxstlflable 
practice,  but  the  right  In  both  instances  can 
be  BO  abused  by  Indiscriminate  use  that  It 
can  render  Impotent  and  ridiculous  the  Insti- 
tution of  which  it  Is  a  part. 

I  realize  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
be  objective  and  Judicious  In  one's  analysis 
of  the  motives  and  actions  of  a  great  power 
like  Russia.  There  Is  ever  present  the  dan- 
ger thi't  one's  Ignorance  of  the  facta,  or 
prejudices,  will  distort  one's  Judgment.  We 
all  know  that  Russia  was  badly  treated  after 
the  First  World  War  and  had  some  Justifica- 
tion for  resentment  toward  the  western  de- 
mocracies. We  also  know  that  without  these 
same  democracies  she  could  not  have  saved 
herself  from  {he  domination  of  the  Nazis. 
That  old  score,  it  seems  to  me,  haa  been 
washed  cut  with  blood  and  treasure  and  ts 
no  longer  a  valid  reason  for  suspicion  or 
antagonism. 

During  the  uast  several  months  the  ques- 
tion which  haunts  us  most  persistently  is, 
"Is  it  the  ptirpcse  of  Russia  to  dominate  tb« 
world  through  a  subtle  combination  of  in- 
filtration and  force  or  is  she  only  seeJtlng 
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EUrlty?"  She  persuaded  us  that  In  the  dls- 
Biaaberinent  of  Poland  she  sought  only  se- 
curity. But  can  we  b3lleve  that  her  security 
requires  the  domination  of  Trieste.  Iran. 
Tripoli,  and  Manchuria?  Since  1939.  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  William 
Henry  Chamberlln.  Russia  has  annexed 
273.947  square  miles  of  territory  containing 
more  than  24.0OO.0C0  people.  In  addition,  he 
lists  12  other  natlon.s  and  areas  with  a  popu- 
lation of  165.000.000  which  she-  controls. 
These  ar«  facts,  not  theories,  and  are  per- 
auaalve  as  to  the  purposes  which  inspire  her 
policy.  Her  recent  actions  in  Iran,  in  which 
for  th*;  Orst  tim^  In  a  matter  of  major  im- 
portance she  positively  violated  a  definite, 
unequivocal  agreement,  are  indicative  of  her 
Increasing  boldness  and  determination  in 
challenging  the  United  Nations  and  her 
former  allies.  While  the  Security  Council 
had  Its  say.  it  is  also  evident  that  Russia 
did  not  retire  from  Iran  without  c'ompensa- 
tlon. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  not  that  any  particu- 
lar act  of  Rtiasla  has  affected  our  confidence 
In  her  purposes,  it  Is  the  cumulative  effect 
of  many  acts.  Her  ruthless  stripping  of 
Manchuria,  her  extravagant  demands  of 
reparations  from  Italy,  and  for  bases  in 
-Tripoli  and  the  Dardanelles,  the  annexation 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  Polish  territory,  the 
violation  of  her  pledges  to  establish  free 
governments  In  the  Balkans,  and.  last  but 
not  least,  her  refusal  to  permit  official  rep- 
resentatives or  citizens  of  her  former  allies 
to  enter  any  of  those  territories  under  her 
control  except  under  the  most  stringent  re- 
BUlctlons.  By  imposing  communism  by 
force  upon  such  countries  as  Yugoslavia 
and  Rumania  she  has  gone  far  beyond  her 
agreements  with  her  allies. 

These  overt  actions  of  Russia,  coupled 
with  the  speeches  of  her  leaders,  in  which 
they  do  not  deign  even  to  mention  the  con- 
tributions of  her  former  allies,  are  scarcely 
daalgned  to  inspire  confidence  in  her  self- 
restraint.  The  recent  rejection  of  Secretary 
Byrnes'  proposal  for  a  25-year  alliance  is  not 
consistent  with  a  policy  of  security  only. 
I  recognize  that  since  I  have  no  inside  in- 
formation about  the  long-range  plans  of 
Stalin  or  the  Politburo,  my  views  are  neces- 
sarily speculative.  I  am  not  sure  that  these 
conclusions  are  sound.  We  are  In  a  transi- 
tional stage  and  conclusions  based  upon 
rapidly  changing  events  are  necessarily 
tentative  in  nature.  With  the  qualifications 
understood  I  may  venture  the  opinion  that 
Russia's  policy  seems  to  partake  of  both 
opportiulsm  and  fanaticism.  Her  tradi- 
tional and.  to  a  considerable  degree,  her 
legitimate  desire  for  warm-water  ports  may 
be  said  to  be  the  objective  of  her  opportun- 
ists. They  are  simply  taking  advantage  of 
the  universal  confusion  and  Anglo-Amer- 
ican indecision  to  advance  these  ancient  in- 
terests. On  the  other  hand  there  are  leaders 
in  Russia  who  apparently  believe  that  they 
have  a  sacred  mission  to  save  the  world  from 
what  they  assert  is  the  decadence  of  the 
capitalist  democracies.  The  opportunists, 
as  such,  are  not  so  dangerous,  but  every 
success  they  achieve  enhances  the  fanat- 
tciam  of  the  eealots  and  fortifies  their  con- 
viction that  only  communism  can  bring 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  world.  It  is 
characteristic  of  all  authoritarian  systems 
that  they  identify  their  regimes  with  God 
and  the  highest  moral  precepts.  The  Nazis 
and  the  Japanese  pursued  this  course  suc- 
cessfully with  their  own  people.  Crusading 
communism  appears  now  to  be  on  the  march. 
As  one  sage  so  aptly  put  It.  -The  world  has 
suffered  more  from  the  errors  of  the  gocd 
than  from  the  crimes  of  the  wicked."  No 
wars  have  been  more  marked  by  passionate 
hatred  than  the  wars  between  Christian 
sects,  both  sides  alike  proclaiming  a  mis- 
sion of  righteousness  and  mercy,  and  pro- 
clalnUng  it  moreover  with  deep  sincerity. 


It  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  or  the  party; 
the  i^agan  principle  that  the  individual  is 
nothing  and  the  party  everything,  that  is 
the  real  danger  to  our  western  Christian 
civilization.  If,  as  some  assert,  Russia  is 
interested  simply  In  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  security  for  her  people  there  is 
little  cause  for  alarm,  but  If  she  Is  Intent 
upon  saying  our  souls  there  can  be  no  limit 
to  her  aggression  or  to  her  ruthlessness. 

The  crucial  question  for  all  of  us  who 
have  some  responsibility  in  these  matters 
Is.  what  should  we  do  to  keep  the  respect 
of  Russia  and  at  the  same  time  restrain  her 
expansion  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
safety  for  ourselves  and  Christendom?  That. 
I  submit.  Is  not  an  easy  query  to  answer. 
Before  venturing  an  opinion  on  that  ques- 
tion, may  I  first  suggest  that  we  have  made 
some  mistakes  and  neglected  some  of  our 
responsibilities  to  the  end  that.  In  a  negative 
way.  we  have  contributed  to  the  aggressive 
forces  within  Russia.  After  VJ-day  tl^e  haste 
with  which  we  demobilized  our  army  and 
brought  the  boys  home,  canceled  lend-lease, 
and  repealed  excess-profit  taxes  and  ration- 
ing, demonstrated  that  we  little  understand 
our  post-war  responsibilities.  It  would  not 
be  unreasonable  for  Russia  to  conclude  that 
again  we  were  going  home  to  let  the  world 
stew  in  Its  own  Juice,  in  spite  of  our  profes- 
sions of  faith  in  the  United  Nations.  Then, 
on  top  of  these  unwise  and  Irresponsible  ac- 
tions, our  own  economy  has  so  bogged  down 
as  the  result  of  indecision  leading  to  dis- 
astrous strikes  that  all  the  world  must  stand 
In  amazement  at  the  helplessness  of  the 
giant  that'  can  win  a  war,  but  apparently  is 
incapable  of  organizing  itself  for  peace. 
What,  they  must  ask,  has  happened  to  the 
champion  of  democracy  who  was  going  to 
lead  the  world  Into  the  promised  land  of 
peace  and  security?  Apparently  her  own 
people  have  rebelled  and  paralyzed  her 
economic  life.  With  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites preaching,  most  persuasively,  the  supe- 
riority of  communism  over  capitalism  we 
certainly  have  contributed  llt>le  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  cause  in  recent  months.  To  top 
off  this  dismal  performance,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  their  ears  attuned  to 
the  next  election,  only  this  week  emasculated 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  Is  it  possible  that 
we  are  going  to  disarm  even  before  the  first 
peace  treaty  is  concluded? 

The  one  bright  spot  in  our  actions  in  re- 
cent months  is  the  Ulienthal  Committee 
report  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy.  This 
report  exemplifies  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
proper  approach  for  an  effective  foreign 
policy.  It  is  well  reasoned,  clear,  and.  above 
all,  it  presents  a  positive  and  definite  pro- 
posal for  action.  If  the  report  Is  accepted 
by  Russia  it  will  be  the  most  important  step 
forward  since  the  end  of  the  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  rejection  of  the  proposal  by 
Russia  will  provide  a  very  significant  clue 
as  to  her  future  policy  and  we  should  shape 
our  own  policy  accordingly. 

It  Is  my  own  feeling  that  until  the  appear- 
ance of  this  report  our  policy  was  Inclined  to 
be  negative  and  Indecisive.  I  would  suggest 
to  cur  Government  that  after  a  thorough 
study  we  attempt  to  formulate  equally  con- 
crete proposals  with  regard  to  the  infiltra- 
tion and  expansion  of  Russia  In  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East.  We,  of  course, 
must  be  Just  In  our  position.  I  think  cer- 
tainly that  we  should  give  recognition  to  her 
need  for  adequate  warm-water  ports  and  a 
fair  and  equitable  share  in  such  essential 
commodities  as  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East. 
It  would  be  far  more  sensible  If  we  should, 
In  cooperation  with  the  other  nations  con- 
cerned, make  positive,  and  I  might  say  gen- 
erous, proposals  to  Russia  than  to  have  her 
continue  to  gnaw  away  at  the  status  quo  in 
defiance  of  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. For  example.  I  think  we  should  lend 
our  influence  to  the  procurement  of  com- 
plete freedom  for  Russia  In  the  use  of  the 


Dardanelles,  but  that  we  should  oppose  ex- 
clusive military  domination  by  Russia  of  that 
waterway.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
Nations  might  well  be  used  In  this  and 
other  Instances  to  guarantee  free  and  equal 
lose  by  all  nations.  The  process  of  subjecting 
other  strategic  areas  should  be  In  accord  with 
the  development  of  confidence  In  the  power 
of  the  organization.  Like  disarmament,  it 
cannot  effectively  be  brought  about  haphaz- 
ardly but  only  In  accord  with  a  well-planned 
agreement  and  after  United  Nations  organ- 
ization has  warranted  the  respect  of  the 
world. 

I  need  not  go  Into  all  the  specific  problems 
which  may  be  treated  In  a  manner  similar  to 
atomic  energy,  of  which  I  think  there  are  sev- 
eral. The  principal  point  I  wish  to  empha- 
size Is  the  positive,  affirmative  character  of 
the  proposal.  Cur  Government  has  so  often 
apparently  hr.d  no  positive  program  and  has 
been  in  the  position  of  quibbling  and  quar- 
reling with,  but  finally  giving  In  to,  the 
demands  of  Russia.  It  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  we  should  never  compromise  our 
views  in  any  specific  Instance,  but  It  does 
mean  that  we  should  be  contributing  direc- 
tion and  leadership  rather  than  merely  going 
along  or  obstructing. 

There  Is  one  further  observation  that  I 
should  like  to  make  regarding  a  common 
misconception  as  to  our  policy.  There  grew 
up  after  the  last  war,  and  there  Is  likely  to 
grow  up  after  this  war,  the  belief  that  our 
policy  is, peace  at  any  price.  I  think  Hitler 
believed  this  to  be  our  policy  and  relied  upon 
it  when  he  undertook  to  overrun  all  of 
Europe.  Our  present  reluctance  to  maintain 
an  Army  and  Navy,  together  with  the  de- 
termined and  articulate  band  of  Irreconcil- 
able Isolationists  in  our  midst,  may  revive 
this  belief.  I  do  not  think  this  country 
really  believes  In  such  a  policy  and  it  is  highly 
important  that  all  the  world  know  that 
while  we  do  not  seek  war,  yet  we  are  willing 
and  able  to  fight  whenever  we  believe  any 
power  threatens  the  right  and  opportunity 
of  men  to  live  as  free  individuals  under  a 
Government  of  their  own  choice.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  Intend  to  concern  our- 
selves with  every  local  quarrel  In  every  part 
of  the  world.  There  Is.  and  can  be,  no  au- 
tomatic rule  of  thumb  that  can  tell  us  when 
the  point  Is  reached  where  our  security  and 
the  security  of  all  free  peoples  is  endan- 
gered by  the  persistent  expansion  of  any 
power.  Nevertheless  we  know  that  such  a 
point  has  been  reached  in  the  past,  and  it 
can  be  reached  in  the  future,  and,  if  and 
when,  that  time  arrives  this  Nation  must  and 
will  resist  with  all  Its  power.  In  any  case  of 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  rights,  whether  It 
be  In  domestic  or  foreign  affairs.  If  one  party 
to  the  controversy  is  committed  in  advance 
to  the  principle  of  surrender  rather  than 
resistance  In  case  of  a  deadlock,  there  Is  little 
chance  of  an  equitable  settlement.  I  think 
therefore  that  a  basic  principle  of  our  for- 
eign policy  must  be  that  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  we  cannot,  in  Justice  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  civilization  of  which  we  arc 
the  heir,  permit  any  nation  to  expand  with- 
out offering  resistance  by  force. 

I  realize  that  these  observations  may  be 
criticized  by  some  as  being  alarmist  or  de- 
featist on  the  one  hand,  or  as  offensive  and 
warmongering  on  the  other  hand.  I  can 
only  cite  the  fact  that  throughout  my  public 
career  I  have  promoted  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability  the  creation  of  an  organization 
among  the  nations  through  which  I  hoped 
the  rule  of  law  and  reason  could  be  estab- 
lished for  the  solution  of  differences  among 
men.  rather  than  the  rtile  of  the  tooth  and 
claw.  Never  before  in  a  public  utterance 
have  I  questioned  the  purposes  of  Russia.  It 
Is  with  profound  reluctance  that  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  recent  actions  of  Russia  are 
not  consistent  with  a  desire  to  bring  peace 
to  the  world  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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1  am  not  ready  to  say  that  she  has  def- 
initely and  finally  decided  not  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  Nations,  but  her  attitude  at 
Paris  and  at  Hunter  College  point  in  that 
direction.  Unfortunately,  our  own  country 
has  unwittingly  contributed  through  weak- 
ness and  vacillation  to  this  result.  Regard- 
less of  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of 
affairs  we  are  confronted  with  a  situation 
which  requires  a  careful  analysis  of  our 
future  policy.  It  Is  still  possible  that  by  a 
wise  and  forthright  course  of  action,  we  may 
reestablish  unity  and  strength  In  our  do- 
mestic affairs  from  which  will  fiow  the  con- 
fidence and  the  ability  to  restrain  Russia's 
ambitions  within  reasonable  bcinids  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  reassure 
her  ns  to  the  friendly  and  pacific  purposes 
of  the  Western  World.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  none  of  us  want  another  total  war, 
but  we  also  know  that  vacillation  and  weak- 
ness, or  pacifism,  does  not  inspire  confidence 
In  us  or  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

The  opportunity  to  lead  the  world  along 
the  path  of  peace  purchased  at  such  a  fright- 
ful cost  m  blood  and  treasure  Is  fast  run- 
ning out.  With  strength  and  wisdom  we 
may  yet  triumphantly  play  the  role  which 
,  history  has  Imposed  upon  us.       * 


Congress  and  Office  Management 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
Issue  of  The  Oflflce,  magazine  of  ofiBce 
equipment,  carried  an  article  by  me  on 
the  subject  of  tlie  United  States  Con- 
gress and  oflBce  management.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
article  be  reproduced  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONCBESS    AND    THE    AMERICAN    OFFICE 

(By  Hon.  Alexander  Wilet,  United  States 

Senator  from  Wisconsin) 
Your  Congress  knows  office  management, 
■your  96  Senators  and  435  Representatives 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  know  at  first  hand  the 
diverse  problems  which  you,  as  office  man- 
agers, face.  Moreover,  your  legislators  know 
what  a  crucial  role  you  have  played  in  win- 
ning the  war  and  what  an  equally  vital  role 
you  are  going  to  play  In  winning  the  peace. 
The  office  Is  the  brains  of  modern  Industry's 
complex  body.  On  the  efficiency  of  that 
brain  may  well  depend  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  globe. 

Congress  knows  therefore  that  American 
office  management  is  called  unto  a  high  pur- 
pose. It  is  up  to  the  office  managers  to  so 
streamline  organization  and  operations  that 
their  respective  companies  do  the  finest  pos- 
sible Job  In  satisfying  and  In  stimulating 
further  product  demand  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world.  Scientific  genius  In 
the  laboratories  and  elsewhere  produced  the 
atomic  bomb.  A  parallel  genius  must  apply 
scientific  management  as  never  before  to  our 
offices,  if  they  are  to  utilize  fully  the  amazing 
new  technology. 

For  Its  own  part.  Congress  has  the  respon- 
Blbillty  of  weighing  well  the  Innumerable 
pieces  of  legislation  which  affect  the  Ameri- 
can office  in  such  matters  as  its  personnel, 
their  compensation,  hours,  etc..  Its  tax  ac- 
counting and  reporting  to  the  Government. 


Right  now,  too,  Congress,  through  a  Joint 
committee,  is  examining  Into  Its  own  or- 
ganlzatlon  and  operations  in  Order  to  In- 
sure their  adequacy  In  the  new  atomic  age. 
The  basis  for  that  adequacy  is.  of  course,  the 
adequacy  of  the  individual  office  of  your  Sen- 
ator or  Representative.  A  moments  reflec- 
tion will  tell  you  that  the  office  problems 
faced  by  your  elected  leaders  on  Capitol  Hill 
are  enough  to  test  the  mettle  of  the  ablest  of 
men. 

Your  own  space  problems,  correspondence, 
filing,  communications,  duplicating,  budget- 
ing, and  other  problems  are  magnified  In  In- 
tensity manyfold  In  the  beehive-busy  offices 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Let  me  Illustrate  by  takmg 
the  example  of  my  own  office.  I  have  a  staff 
of  little  over  half-dozen  people,  a  small  suite 
of  offices  and  a  very  modest  office  expense  ap- 
propriation. My  crew  works  with  me  from 
9  to  5:30,  6  days  a  week,  with  the  exception 
of  one  afternoon  which  each  of  my  subordi- 
nates has  off  on  alternate  days. 

I  personally  find  It  necessary  to  work  some 
80  hours  a  week  In  the  office  and  at  home. 
But,  Insofar  as  possible,  my  work  is  done  In 
the  office.  On  the  basis  of  the  above-listed 
resources,  my  office  must  be  adequate  to  ac- 
complish the  following  tasks  for  my  3.000.000 
constituents  and  140,000,000  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  are  some  8,000  bills  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress.  A  significant  percentage  of 
those  bills  will  actually  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  five  active  committees  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  My  committee  assign- 
ments are  the  Foreign  Relations.  Judiciary, 
Commerce.  Claims,  and  Rules  Committees. 
To  do  Justice  to  pending  bills  and  measures 
which  I,  myself,  may  be  considering  Introduc- 
ing, I  must  read  and  assimilate  each  week 
literally  hundreds  of  bills  themselves,  com- 
mittee hearings,  and  reports.  Congressional 
Records,  and  other  legislative  documents, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  speech  tran- 
scripts. What  complicates  this  task  Is  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  time  I  am  away  from 
the  office,  either  In  committee  or  In  the 
Senate  Itself. 

Innumerable  statements  must  be  presented 
on  my  findings  and  opinions  on  bills.      This 
involves   preparing   and  delivering   Informal 
remarks  and  formal  addresses  at  spontane- 
ous  gatherings   of    my   colleagues,    In    com- 
mittee, on  the  Senate  floor,  at  public  occa- 
sions, private  dinners  and  meetings,  and  over 
the  radio.     Moreover,  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine releases  and  articles  must  be  written  if 
I  am  to  fulfill  my  responsibility  to  help  keep 
the  public  informed.    The  public  wants  to 
be  Informed  and  wants  to  advise  and  inform. 
Each  day,  I  receive  over  300  pieces  of  corre- 
spondence.   They  must  be  read,  assimilated, 
acted  upon,  and  answered  preferably  within 
the  same  day.     A  varying  percentage  of  this 
correspondence  Is  on  legislative  matters  and 
contains  inquiries,  requests,  and  suggestions 
on  every  conceivable  public  topic  under  the 
sun. 
Much  of  that  mall  consists  of  appeals  from 
istituents  for  personal  or  company  aid  and 
se.     Innumerable   telegrams   end   long- 
je  calls  also  come  In  along  this  line, 
them   describing   desperate  emer- 
geilVHBrhlch  must  be  met  with  my  aaslst- 
ance.  'Visitors  and  delegates  arrive  with  their 
particular  problems  as  well  as  their  legisla- 
tive   recommendations   to   relate.     Action — 
fast  and  sound — must  be  taken  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts   presented.     Countless   Federal 
and  private  officials  must  be  contacted  by 
phone,  letter,  or  wire  to  assist  me  in  serving 
my  constituents. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  reaponslbUlUes,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  my  Congressional  col- 
leagues and  I  take  our  office  management 
seriously.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  formu- 
lated a  few  rules  which  I  believe  have  served 
me  In  good  stead  in  30  years  of  private  law 
practice  and  7  years  of  senatorial  labors. 
Many  of  these  rules  are  undoubtedly  observed 
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by  my  colleagues  as  well  as  yourself, 
are  the  rules: 

1.  Create  teamwork:  My  office  citii  must 
pull  together  as  a  team — harmoniously  and 
smoothly.  There  must  be  no  task  so  spe- 
cialized that  it  cannot  be  performed,  if 
necessary,  by  some  other  member  of  my  staff 
other  than  the  one  who  normally  does  It. 
Indlspensablllty  of  any  one  of  my  subordi- 
nates is  out.  Sa  is  any  prima  donna.  Team- 
work alone  can  do  the  Job  entrusted  to  my 
office  and  your  office.  Delegation  of  adequate 
authority  and  responsibility  is  therefore  in 
order:  as  is  sufficient  training  for  every  crew 
member. 

2.  Inspire:  Management  Is  really  "hu- 
mananement"  of  ourselves  and  others.  It  is 
the  science  of  getting  things  done  through 
people.  And  so  you  and  I  who  would  be  suc- 
cessful managers  must  continuously  inspire 
our  crews  by  displaying  that  eeal  for  our 
work,  that  appreciation  for  others'  efforts, 
that  willingness  to  pitch  in  and  help  in  the 
humblest  Job  if  necessary,  that  confidence, 
that  faith  which  gives  tba  crews  "a  lift."  a 
sense  of  adventure  and  triumph. 

It  Is  almost  inevitable  that  during  the 
workday  and  workweek,  energies  will  flag  and 
tempers  may  become  frayed.  That  Is  why 
the  captain  must  antidote  these  reactions, 
must  constantly  inspire  his  crew  by  radiating 
sincere  enthusiasm  and  good  will.  This  Is 
truer  perhaps  in  a  congreBional  oOoe.  sub- 
ject as  it  is  to  vast  urgent  pressures  from  all 
sides.  But  I  am  certain  that  the  need  for  the 
captain  to  Inspire  Is  manifest  In  your  own 
office,  too. 

3.  Master  the  work:  Drive  It.  Don't  let  It 
drive  you.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
my  readers  has  any  greater  responsibilities 
than  rest  on  my  colleagues'  and  my  own 
shoulders.  Yet  far  too  many  office  managers 
behave  as  If  the  world  were  resting  on  their 
personal  shoulders,  as  if  the  work  were  break- 
ing their  backs.  If  Congressmen  can  learn 
(and  they  do)  that  they  must  master  their 
work  lest  it  master  them,  surely  you.  as  an 
office  manager,  can.  It  Is  not  how  hard  you 
work;  It  Is  how  you  work  hard.  A  sense  of 
perspective,  of  balance,  of  htimlUty  is  neces- 
sary in  all  of  tis. 

4.  Plan:  Someone  has  defined  planning  as 
organized  foresight  basTd  on  corrective 
hindsight.  But  however  you  may  define  It, 
effectiveness  of  planning  is  crucial  to  any 
successful  office.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
being  too  busy  to  plan;  If  you  took  time  out 
for  careful  planning,  you  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  adequate  to  your  many  duties. 

Planning  demands  vision  and  perspective. 
It  demands  an  estimate  of  your  tasks  up 
ahead  and  the  resources — men,  money,  ma- 
terial, and  time — with  which  you  can  handle 
these  tasks.  It  demands  a  certain  fixity  and 
yet  flexibility  in  execution,  l-erhaps  my  habit 
of  planning  may  be  most  simply  illustrated 
by  my  practice  of  laying  out.  each  night 
before  my  departure  from  work,  the  "must" 
tasks  and  the  "optional"  tasks  (those  to  be 
done  If  time  permits)   for  tomorrow's  work. 

6.  Evaluate:  All  work  can  and  must  be 
evaluated:  Insofar  as  possible  that  evaluation 
must  be  objective,  that  is,  against  objective 
standards.  In  my  own  office,  we  can  ga(* 
our  effectiveness  by,  for  example,  the  fact 
that  we  have  satisfactorily  processed  (as  «• 
usually  do )  all  Incoming  mall  piaon  tbe  maam 
day  they  arrive.  We  can  gage  oar 
ness  by  the  numl)er  of  measagsa  of 
tlon  from  constituents  reporting  aatlstaettan 
with  our  efforts  in  their  behalf.  We  can 
evaluate  our  effectiveness  by  the  fact,  as  Is 
fortunately  often  the  case,  that  constttuents 
will  report  they  differ  with  tis  on  particular 
legislation  but  respect  the  case  which  we  pi«* 
■cnted  in  defease  of  our  beliefs. 

Most  of  our  work  is,  of  course,  relatively 
intangible  in  its  nature  and  its  effeets.  Yet 
somehow  we  can,  if  our  eyes  are  open,  al- 
ways find  some  criteria  to  Judge  how  well 
we  are  doing  the  Job  for  the  folks  back  home. 
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ston  of  righteousness  and  me;cy.  and  pro- 
daiming   it   moreover   with   deep   sincerity. 


our   influence  to  the  procurement  of  com- 
plete freedom  for  Russia  In  the  use  of  the 


to  the  world  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
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e.  Aspire:  Life  U  growth.  It  la  unfoldment. 
development,  Improvement.  You  and  I  must 
not  be  guilty  of  arrested  development  either 
In  our  personalltlea  or  in  our  work.  We  mtist 
not  fall  Into  a  rut  of  outdated  procedures 
and  processes  Ir  our  ofDce  labor.  False  pride 
manifesting  itself  in  blind  stand-pattedness 
has  no  place  in  a  good  oflkre  manager.  We 
must  ever  seek  the  better  way.  the  faster 
way,  the  more  economical  way  of  doing  things. 
We  must  use  our  evaluation  technique  to 
refine  our  work  standards  and  devise  new 
methods  of  beating  those  standards.  We  must 
constantly  seek  to  become  better  saleemen — 
of  ourselves  and  our  Ideas.  Progress  Is  the 
order  of  this  day  more  than  In  any  previoxis 
period  in  history. 

These  then  are  a  few  simple  rules  by  which 
you  as  an  ofBce  manager  and  I  as  a  United 
States  Senator  may  each  of  us  play  our  re- 
spective roles  for  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
And  In  devotedly  serving  that  larger  welfare, 
each  of  us  will  be  serving  ourselves. 


Sabiistcnce   Allowances   for  On-tiie-Job 
Trminiiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGDN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  21  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "They 
Would  Cheat  the  Veteran  and  Rob  the 
Government."  published  in  the  May  1946 
bulletin  of  the  Metal  Trades  Department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thxt  Would  Cheat  thi  Vetxran  and  Rob  the 
goverkmxnt 

One  of  the  most  reprehensible  pieces  of 
.  knavery  in  connection  with  aid  to  veterans 
Is  now  coming  to  light.  Public  L<»w  346, 
Serenty-elghth  Congress  (OI  bill  of  rights), 
provided  among  other  benefits,  subsistence 
allowances  for  on-the-job  training.  The 
maximum  subsistence  being  965  a  month  for 
veterans  without  dependents  and  $90  a 
month  for  those  with  dependents. 

The  theory  behind  this  subsistence  allow- 
ance was  sound,  provided  it  was  put  to  the 
proper  use  and  utilized  so  as  to  obtain  the 
graatest  benefits  for  the  veterans. 

We  regret  to  say  that  this  has  not  hap- 
pened. Immediately  the  money  became 
available,  some  employers  descended  like  vul- 
tures upon  the  hapless  veteran  and  began 
ndng  the  veterans'  subsidy  for  their  own 
Mtflsh  ends  Happily  these  employers  are  In 
the  minority.  The  employer  with  respect 
lor  his  fellow  competitor,  with  proper  busl- 
ne«B  ethics  and  with  real  moral  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  vet4>ran  would  not  stoop 
to  the  practices  indulged  In  by  the  type  of 
employer  now  taking  advantage  of  the  vet- 
eran. 

In  a  releaM  date  April  8.  and  signed  by 
General  Krsklne.  Admmlstrator  of  the  Re- 
training and  Reemployment  Administration, 
and  addressed  to  the  governors  of  all  Statea 
and  Territories,  we  find  th  s  language: 

"Subsistence  allowances  for  on-the-job 
training  have  been  provided  under  Public 
law  346.  Seventy-eighth  Congress  (OI  bill  of 
rlghu),  to  assiire  economic  security  to  vet- 
cram  who  want  to  learn  a  Job  which  will 
Ixkcreaae   tbelr   earning   capacity   and   their 


opportunity  for  employment  and  advance- 
ment. Subsistence  payments  are  In  addi- 
tion to  the  wages  paid  by  the  employer 
during  the  training  period.  The  maximum 
subsistence  allowance  under  this  training 
program  Is  $65  a  month  for  veterans  with- 
our  dependents  and  $90  a  month  for  those 
with  dependents.  Combined  wages  and 
allowance  cannot  exceed  the  wages  of  the 
experienced  worker  in  the  Job  for  which  the 
veteran  is  being  trained. 

'•The  subsistence  allowance  is  not  a  dele  to 
the  veteran  nor  is  it  intended  as  a  subsidy 
to  the  employer.  The  value  of  the  program 
would  be  lost  and  its  integrity  discredited  if 
It  were  used  as  a  cheap  labor  scheme  or  if  the 
period  cf  subsidized  training  were  prolonged 
unnecessarily  or  veterans  were  trained  for 
nonexistent  jobs." 

No  one  can  criticize  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  this  statement.  In  addition.  It  has  had 
the  full  approval  of  the  five  major  veterans' 
organizations,  of  labor,  of  the  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the  principal  educa- 
tional organizations.  The  above  groups  also 
approve  certain  criteria  which  accompanied 
the  general  statement  and  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  more  detail. 

But  what  has  happened?  Is  this  laudable 
and  commendable  program  being  used  in  its 
entirety  to  aid  the  veteran?  It  is  not.  It 
Is  being  used  to  exploit  him.  It  is  being  used 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  cheap  labor,  yes.  in 
some  instances,  to  obtain  free  labor,  all  under 
the  guise  of  veteran  training  and  subsidized 
by  the  Government. 

You  will  note  that  this  subsistence  allow- 
ance was  not  supposed  to  be  a  form  of  dole. 
It  was  not  a  subsidy  for  the  employer.  It 
was  not  to  be  used  as  a  cbeap  labor  scheme. 
And  more  important  still,  it  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  the  training  of  the  vet- 
eran for  a  nonexistent  job. 

We  leain  of  one  State,  where  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  the  State  approved  every 
application  on  the  part  of  employers,  with  the 
result  that  employers  are  able  to  hire  vet- 
erans at  a  cost  to  themselves  of  only  20  cents 
an  hour  or  less,  for  use  as  filling  station  at- 
attendants,  car  greasers,  variety  store  em- 
ployees, newsstand  attendants,  and  so  on. 

Where,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination.  Is 
on-the-job  training  subsistence  of  any  bene- 
fit. In  such  instances  as  the  above,  to  the 
veteran  ? 

It  dees,  however,  permit  the  Government 
to  pay  the  employers'  wage  bill,  in  addition 
to  destroying  the  existing  wage  structures. 

Another  Instance  which  has  come  to  our 
attention  is  the  petition  to  one  of  the  re- 
gional wage  stabilization  boards  for  approval 
of  veteran  trainees  on  construction  work  at 
the  rate  of  $10  per  week. 

In  another  ssctlon  we  find  that  a  garage 
had  four  Journeymen  mechanics  employed. 
Under  the  Federal-State  Aprentlce  Commis- 
sion standards,  these  four  Jourjieymen  could 
adequately  train  two  apprentices.  This  com- 
pany, operators  of  the  garage,  obtained  19  on- 
tho-Job  trainees. 

It  is  obvious  with  only  the  limited  num- 
ber of  teachers  available,  that  these  19  on- 
the-job  trainees  either  were  placed  at  sweep- 
ing floors,  washing  cars,  or  at  other  duties 
which  would  not  enable  them  to  obtain  the 
training  they  were  entitled  to  receive.  How 
could  these  trainees  be  properly  trained  un- 
der these  conditions?  How  could  they  ex- 
pect to  meet  the  standards  of  competition 
with  which  they  will  be  faced  when  they  are 
turned  loose? 

We  also  learn  of  countless  others  who  are 
being  used  and  made  to  believe  they  are 
fitting  themselves  for  their  futiu-e.  only  to 
learn  that  their  time  and  money  have  been 
wasted. 

The  above  abuses  present  only  one  part 
of  the  problem  of  on-the-job  training.  The 
other  is  the  apprentice  mills  which  are  being 
developed.  All  will  concede  the  futility  of 
long  and  arduous  training  for  a  job,  by  a 
veteran,  a-ho  upon  receiving  a  diploma,  finds 


that  the  job  which  he  has  sacrificed  so  much 
to  attain,  either  does  not  exist,  or  If  It  does, 
the  demand  for  the  Job  far  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  available.  All  will  recognize  the 
ludlcrousness  of  training  a  thousand  barbera 
with  only  a  hundred  heads  to  work  upon. 
Par-fetched,  possibly,  but  it  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  extent  of  the  existing  evil. 

The  trade-union  movement  has  a  definite 
and  a  real  responsibility  In  making  true,  on- 
the-job  training  a  success.  International 
and  local  unions  have  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  apprenticeship  for  veterans  with  the 
fullest  sj-mpathy.  consideration,  and  coopera- 
tion, even  to  the  extent  of  waiving.  In  most 
Instances,  standards  which  many  years'  ex- 
perience has  proved  workable  and  realistic. 

It  seems  now  that  the  International  and 
local  unions  have  the  very  definite  charge  to 
use  all  Influence  to  the  end  that  State  ap- 
proving agencies  be  composed  of  people  with 
a  full  and  thorough  understanding  of  the 
problem.  They  are  faced  with  the  additional 
responsibility  of  forcefully  calling  to  the 
attention  of  veterans  and  of  the  approving 
agencies  the  evils  which  are  being  condoned 
under  the  guise  of  veterans'  on-the-job 
training. 

We  repeart,  that  unless  unions  and  respon- 
sible employers,  alike,  interest  themselves  In 
this  most  serious  problem,  than  years  of  effort 
to  provide  cdequate,  on-the-job  training  and 
proper  apprenticeship  systems  and  stand- 
ards will  have  been  wasted. 

The  standards  for  approval,  provide  for 
a  State  approving  agency.  This  State  ap- 
proving agency  might  well  be  the  Federal- 
State  apprentice  commissions  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice could  be  utilized.  The  experience  of 
these  already  established  commissions  and 
services  would  provide,  to  a  large  degree,  com- 
pliance with  the  criteria  which  have  had  the 
approval  of  the  above-listed  groups.  Com- 
mittees representative  of  the  approving 
groups  could  render  invaluable  service.  The 
criteria  listed  below  can  be  complied  with  and 
made  to  work.  However,  if  they  are  to  work, 
It  must  be  with  the  full  and  complete  co- 
operation of  all. 

The  abuses  now  prevalent  would  not,  and 
could  not  occur  with  an  efficient,  expe- 
rienced State  approving  agency,  neither 
would  they  become  dupes  of  schemers 
through  lack  of  experience. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  a  condition  which  can- 
not be  permitted  to  expand,  if  standard 
wages  and  proper  apprentice  training  are  to 
be  maintained,  and  veterans  are  not  to  be 
exploited  by  unscrupulous  .employers. 

If  these  practices  are  permitted  to  continue 
we  can  then  factually  state  that  they  are 
cheating  the  veteran  and  robbing  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  following  are  the  standards  for  ap- 
proval of  on-the-job  training,  as  released 
by  General  Ersklne  and  approved  by  Federal 
agencies  and  by  civic,  labor,  educational, 
business,  and  veterans'  organizations: 

"1.  The  training  content  of  the  program 
Is  adequate  to  qualify  the  veteran  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  job  for  which  he  is  to  be 
trained. 

"2.  There  Is  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
Job  for  which  the  veteran  1*  to  be  trained  will 
be  available  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  train- 
ing period  as  Is  evidenced  by  such  factors 
as  the  ratio  of  trainees,  veteran  and  nonvet- 
eran.  to  trained  workers. 

"S.  The  job  Is  not  In  a  standard  wage 
classification.  In  which  progrefsion  and  ap- 
pointment to  the  next  higher  classification 
are  based  upon  such  factors  as  length  of 
service  and  normal  turn-over,  and  not  upon 
skills  learned  through  organized  training  on 
the  Job. 

"4.  The  wages  to  be  paid  the  veteran  for 
each  successive  period  of  training  are  not 
less  than  those  customarily  paid  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  the  community  to  a  learner 


their  compensation,  hours,  etc..  Its  tax  ac- 
counting and  reporting  to  the  Ooverrunent. 


practice   and   7   years  of  senatorial   labora. 
Many  of  these  rules  are  imdoubtedly  obaerred 
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In  the  same  job  who  is  not  a  veteran  and  are 
in  conformity  with  State  and  Federal  laws 
and  applicable  bargaining  agreements. 

-5.  The  Job  cu':tomarily  requires  a  period  of 
trainir.g  v.-hich  justifies  the  setting  up  of  a 
complete  prcg.am  of  not  less  than  500  hours 
of  training. 

"6.  The  length  of  the  training  period  is  no 
longer  than  that  customarily  required  by  the 
establishment  and  other  establishments  in 
the  community  to  provide  the  trainee  with 
the  required  skills,  arrange  for  the  acquiring 
of  job  knowledge,  technical  information,  and 
other  facts  which  the  trainee  will  need  to 
learn  in  order  to  become  competent  on  the 
job  for  which  he  is  being  trained. 

"7.  Provision  is  made  for  related  Instruc- 
tion. 

•  8.  There  is  In  the  establishment  adequate 
space,  equipment,  instructional  material,  and 
Instructor  personnel  to  provide  satisfactory 
training  on  the  Job. 

"9.  Adequate  records  are  kept  to  show  the 
progress  made  by  the  veteran  toward  his  Jab 
object. V3. 

•'10.  Appropriate  credit  is  given  the  veteran 
for  previous  job  experience,  whether  in  mili- 
tary service  or  elsewhere,  his  beginning  wrge 
adjusted  to  the  level  to  which  such  credit  ad- 
vances him.  and  his  training  period  shortened 
accordingly. 

"11.  A  copy  of  the  training  program  as  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency  is  provided  to  the 
veteran  by  the  employer. 

"12.  Upon  completion  of  the  training  the. 
veteran  is  given  a  certificate  indicating  the 
length  and  type  of  tranlng  provided  and  at- 
testing to  his  competency  in  the  Job  for  which 
he  was  trained. 

"13.  Employees  of  the  establishment  are 
advised  ol  the  training  program. 

"14.  The  approving  agency  should  have  ac- 
cess to  the  establishment  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  training  program. 

"CERTIFICATION   PF.OCEDtJRE 

"1.  A  certificate  should  be  Issued  by  the 
approving  agency  to  the  establishment  indi- 
cating approval  of  the  specific  on-the-job 
training  course,  or  courses,  the  maximum 
number  of  trainees  for  each  of  the  approved 
on-the-job  training  courses,  and  indicating 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is.  being 
not*fi?d  of  approval. 

"2.  Copies  of  such  certificate  should  be 
transmitted  to  all  agencies  Involved  In  the 
training  program." 


Fight  for  Hebrew  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•     Tuesday,  May  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5».  1946 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Myers  1  at  a  dinner  in  New  York 
on  May  14.  1946.  at  which  time  he  re- 
ceived the  national  award  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  fight  for  He- 
brew freedom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  still  fresh  in  our  minds — ^and 
I  hope  we  have  learned  the  lesson  so  well  that 
we  will  never  forget  it — is  the  nightmare  of 
Hitler's  rise  to  power.  The  history  of  Nazi 
Germany  is  the  history  of  the  destruction  of 


hundreds  of  billions'  worth  of  property.  And 
the  extermination  oj  millions  upon  millions 
of  innocent  men.  women,  and  children  U  still 
going  on.  for  the  famine,  disease,  and  pesti- 
lence which  he  planted  are  now  exacting  their 
full  toll. 

Looking  back  over  the  nightmare  of  the 
last  12  years,  each  of  us.  I'm  sure,  is  haunted 
with  the  terrible  and  guUty  realization  that 
it  did  not  have  to  be.  Succeeding  generations 
of  learned  historians  will  examine  and  re- 
examine the  events  which  led  to  the  colossal 
destruction  of  human  lives  and  property. 
They  will  analyze  again  and  again  the  causes! 
and  they  will  note  the  errors,  the  stupid  and 
criminal  blunders,  of  v.'hlch  the  whole 
human  race  v.'as  guilty. 

But  one  needn't  be  a  historian  to  know  the 
answers.  It  all  began  when  Hitler  learned 
that  he  ccud  regard  solemn  treaties  as  worth- 
less scraps  of  paper.  The  Allied  countries. 
Prance.  England,  and  the  United  States,  were 
very  well  aware  of  what  Hitler  \  ;:s  doing. 
Eul  they  turned  the  other  way.  The  net  re- 
sult w.-.s  that,  after  a  few  years.  Hitler  had  a 
stranglehold  on  the  European  Continent, 
and  was  strategically  situated  to  begin  stran- 
gling the  rest  of  the  world.  And  let  us  re- 
member that  he  came  within  an  inch  of  do- 
ing Just  that. 

My  friends.  I  thank  God  that  Hitler  is  dead. 
But  the  Hitler  spirit  lives  on.  The  desire  to 
grasp  what  belongs  to  others,  the  penchant 
of  regarding  solemn  treaties  as  worthless 
scraps  cf  paper,  the  use  of  brute  force  to  sub- 
due and  subju^jate  a  smaller  and  defenseless 
people,  the  employment  of  Gestapo  tactics 
and  SS  methods,  all  these  are  obvious  factors 
in  the  policy  of  some  of  the  larger  and  more 
powerful  nations  of  today.  It  is  tragic,  and 
painful,  that  we  must  charge  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  with  violating  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  International  law.  with 
breaking  sacred  treaties,  with  oppressing  a 
smaller  nation  and  subjugating  weaker  peo- 
ples, with  sanctioning  drumhead  Justice,  con- 
centration camps,  torture  and  other  Gestapo 
and  SS  methods.  The  English  people,  the 
staunch  and  noble  fighters  who  stood  alone 
in  the  Battle  of  Britain,  must  today  assume 
collective  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  their 
Government  and  their  Prime  Minister.  And 
I  say  that  the  acts  of  the  British  Colonial 
Office  are  most  unworthy  of  the  British 
people. 

The  record  of  concentration  camps  and 
torture  chambers  in  Palestine  has  been  fully 
documented.  Others,  persons  who  them- 
selves have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  colonial 
drumhead  Justice,  who  have  personally  gone 
through  the  torture  chambers  and  concen- 
tration camps  in  Palestine,  have  already  elo- 
quenUy  testified  to  brutish  methods  of  the 
British  occupying  force.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  need  for  me  to  go  Into  that  now.  I  am' 
concerned  here  with  the  breaking  of  treaties 
and  with  the  conduct  of  Imperialist  power 
pohtlcs  in  the  Middle  East  which  endangers 
the  peace  of  the  v.orld  today. 

The  British  Government  has  recently  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Emir  Abdullah  of 
Trans-Jordan,  granting  independence  and 
full  statehood  to  Trans- Jordan.  Euperficlally, 
that  treaty  seems  to  grant  "independence." 
I  say  superficially,  because  anyone  who  is  the 
least  bit  acquainted  with  Trans-Jordan.  Pal- 
estine, and  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East  knows 
that  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  Emir 
Abdullah  and  the  British  Goveripmant  pur- 
porting to  grant  independence  and  statehood 
to  Trans-Jordan  is  preposterous.  It  is  also 
Illegal  and  dangerous.  Now.  let  us  merely 
scratch  the  surface  and  it  will  quickly  be- 
come completely  obvious  to  us  why  It  is 
preposterous,  illegal,  and  dangerous. 

Trans-Jordan  is  not  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct country.  It  never  has  been.  For  cen- 
turies, from  the  earliest  recorded  history  right 
up  to  the  present  day.  Trans-Jordan  has 
always  been  an  Integral  part  of  Palestine. 
And  nobody,  scholars,  historians,  statesmen, 
politicians,  no  Arab,  and  no  Jew  has  ever 


considered  even  for  one  moment  that  Trans- 
Jordan  was  anything  but  a  part  of  Palestine. 
The  Jordan  River  flows  through  Palestine. 
The  area  lying  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  Is  called  Trans-Jordan.  The  area  lying 
on  the  western  bank  of  .the  river  Is  called 
Cis-Jordan.  The  Jordan  River  In  Palestine 
Is  analogous  to  the  Mississippi  River  In  the 
United  States.  Would  It  not  be  preposterous 
to  suggest  that  the  United  Sutes  be  divided 
into  two  countries,  one  east  cf  the  Mtsala- 
slppi  and  the  other  west  of  It?  The  River 
Jordan  is  a  part  of  the  life,  the  traditions, 
the  whjle  history  of  Palestine  even  more  than 
the  Mississippi  U  a  part  of  the  life,  the  tradi- 
tions, the  history  of  this  country.  Other 
countries  have  rivers  flowing  through  them, 
too.  Is  that  any  reason  to  divide  and  sepa- 
rate those  countries?  Surely,  even  the  Brit- 
ish Government  Is  aware  that  this  arbitrary 
dismemberment  of  Palestine  into  two  coun- 
tries because  the  Jordan  River  flows  through 
Palestine  Is  preposterous. 

I  say  that  this  treaty  Is  Illegal.  Why? 
The  British  Government  is  in  Palestine  by 
the  grace  cf  the  mandate  for  Palestine  Is- 
sued by  the  League  of  Nations.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  mandate  Great  Britain  was  given 
the  authority  and  the  responslbUlty  for  su- 
pervising the  reestabhehment  of  the  Jewish 
national  home  In  Palestine.  Great  Britain 
was  to  act  only  es  a  provisional  administra- 
tive body  until  such  time  as  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion would  itself  be  in  a  position  to  aAstime 
control  and  fulfiU  the  function  of  governing 
Palestine.  The  mandate  unequtvccally  rec- 
ognizes Trans-Jordan  as  an  Integral  part  of 
Palestine.  It  is  there  In  black  and  white, 
and  no  amount  of  diplomatl .  double-talk  can 
alter  that  fact.  The  mandate  expressly  for- 
bids the  separation  of  any  part  of  Palestine 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  treaty  en- 
tered into  by  the  Government  of  Great  B.-lt- 
aln  with  the  E.Tilr  Abdullah  "granting  inde- 
pendence to  Trans-Jordan"  Is  definitely  and 
unequivocally  Illegal  because  it  separates 
one  part  of  Palestine.  Trans-Jordan,  from  the 
rest  of  Palestine. 

Furthermore,  in  1924.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  concluded  a  treaty  known 
as  the  Anglo-American  Convention  of  1924. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty.  Great  Britain 
could  not  change  the  terms  of  the  mandate 
for  Palestine  without  the  express  consent  and 
permission  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  of  America  has  never  given  her  con- 
sent to  this  arbitrary  partition  of  Palestine. 
The  treaty  with  the  Emir  Abdullah  \s  k  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  with  this  country  and 
It  is  a  violation  of  International  law.  It  la 
Illegal. 

Last  year,  at  San  Francisco,  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  was  adopted.  Both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  signed  it.  Sec- 
tion 83  of  that  Charter,  subecribed  to  by  both 
the  United  States  and  Great  BrlUln,  spe- 
cifically states  that  no  change  In  the  status 
of  mandated  territories  may  be  made  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  That 
approval  was  not  given.  The  General  As- 
sembly was  not  even  consulted.  The  treaty 
with  the  Emir  Abdullah  violated  the  laws  as 
contained  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
Is.  therefore.  Illegal. 

Such  Indiscriminate  scrapping  of  solemn 
treaties  destroys  the  very  foundations  of  an 
international  society  based  on  justice.  Ulti- 
mately It  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world. 
If  the  Government  of  Great  BrlUln  regard* 
the  United  Nations  Charter  with  the  same 
reverance  as  she  has  the  Palestine  mandate 
and  the  Anglo-American  Treaty  of  1924.  then 
the  whole  United  Natiotis  fabric  beccmca 
utterly  Ineffective. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  partition  in  the 
light  of  what  it  will  do  to  Palestine  itself. 
Palestine,  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  la  a 
very  smal!  country.  The  total  population  of 
Palestine  is  slightly  more  than  2.000,000.  Tbe 
Trans-Jordan  area  of  Palestine  Is  three  times 
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ouuBisiruce  aiiuwances  lor  cxn-ine-joo 
tnUnlng  haTe  be«n  provided  under  Public 
law  346,  Seventy-eighth  Congress  «GI  bUl  of 
rlghu),  to  assure  economic  security  to  vet- 
erans who  want  to  learn  a  }ob  which  will 
IzkcnMe  tbelr   earning   capacity   and   their 


ine  aoove  aouses  present  only  one  part 
of  the  problem  of  on-the-job  training.  The 
other  Is  the  apprentice  mills  which  are  being 
developed.  All  will  concede  the  futility  of 
long  and  arduous  training  for  a  job,  by  a 
veteran,  who  upon  receiving  a  diploma,  finds 


sKUis  learned  through  organized  training  on 
the  Job. 

••4.  The  wages  to  be  paid  the  veteran  for 
each  successive  period  of  training  are  not 
less  than  thore  customarily  paid  In  the  es- 
tablishment and  the  community  to  a  learner 


My  friends,  still  fresh  In  our  minds — and 
I  hope  we  have  learned  the  lesson  so  well  that 
we  will  never  forget  it— Is  the  nightmare  of 
Hitler's  rise  to  power.  The  history  of  Nazi 
Germany  is  the  history  of  the  destruction  of 


tinci  country,  it  never  has  been.  For  cen- 
turies, from  the  earliest  recorded  history  right 
up  to  the  present  day,  Trans-Jordan  has 
alwajrs  been  an  Integral  part  of  Palestine. 
And  nobody,  scholars,  historians,  statesmen, 
politicians,  no  Arab,  and  no  Jew  has  ever 


xj^l  us  ituw  cuu&iaer  mis  paniiion  in  tne 
light  of  what  it  will  do  to  Palestine  Itself. 
Palestine,  both  Eldes  of  the  Jordan.  Is  a 
very  smal<  country.  The  total  population  at 
Palestine  is  slightly  more  than  2.000.000.  Tbe 
Trans-Jordan  area  of  Palestine  is  three  times 
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ss  large  as  the  rest  of  Palestine  bat  It  sup- 
ports only  300.000  people  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  population.  What  will 
this  do  to  the  Hebrew  national  home,  the 
Hebrew  commonwlealth.  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  was  entrusted  to  es- 
tablish, and  to  which  we.  by  the  terms  of  the 
Anglo-American  Convei^tlon  of  1924.  are  com- 
mitted? It  will  make  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  Hebrew  nation  to  have  Its  home. 
And  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  permanently 
blight  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
development  of  the  whole  of  Palestine  and 
the  rest  of  the  Middle  East.  Trans- Jordan, 
•s  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East,  lies 
sow  under  a  horrible  blight  of  unnecessary 
desert,  wilderness,  poverty,  filth,  disease, 
backwardness  unequaled  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Proposed  power  projects  on  the  Jor- 
dan River,  irrigation  developments  In  that 
area.  Indtistrlal  and  commercial  growth,  will 
be  made  virtually  impossible  if  the  Jordan 
River  becomes  a  boundary  line  between  two 
separate  countries. 

And  what  will  this  partition  dn  to  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  mlllloj  and  a 
half  Hebrew  people  still  left  in  Eurooe? 
Kverybody  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
come  In  contact  with  the  Hebrew  people  now 
In  Europe,  every  report  that  has  been  pub- 
Ualksd.  eloquently  testifies  that  thes»  people 
cannot  sUy  in  Europe.  They  want  to  go  to 
Palestine.  That  is  all  they  live  for.  hope  for, 
and  dream  of.  And  morally  and  legally  they 
have  every  right  to  go  to  Palestine.  Let  us 
not  forget  that. 

The  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry 
has  suted  that  a  minimum  500.003  Hebrews 
must  leave  Europe.  If  three-fourths  of  Pal- 
estine is  closed  to  them,  where  will  they  go? 

^y  creating  the  phoney  state. of  Trans- 
Jordan.  Great  BrlUln  has  made  a  double  play. 
Plrst.  it  gave  the  Impressnn  that  there  Is  no 
room  In  Palestine  for  any  more  Hebrews,  and, 
second.  It  created  the  opposition  of  another 
Arab  state.  Had  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
mlt^tee  taken  into  corulderation  the  whole 
territory  of  Palestine.  Including  the  35,000 
square  miles  of  Trans-Jordan,  they  could 
have  found  room  for  every  Hebrew  who  wants 
to  go  there  and  still  not  rate  a  density  of 
popuUtlon  any  greater  than  one-tenth  that 
OfSMtUnd.  Regarding  the  second  argument. 
that  the  Arab  world  is  opposed  to  the  repa- 
triation of  the  Hebrew  people  to  Palestine.  I 
subdiiit  that  there  is  no  Arab  world  other 
than  the  one  created  by  imperial  interests 
and  nourished  by  Britifh  gold. 

Curiously  enough,  while"  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee  was  supposedly  determining 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  Hebrew  people 
In  Europe  and  the  future  of  the  state  of  Pal- 
estine. Great  Britain  was  dismembering  Pal- 
estine and  setting  up  Trans-Jordan.  This.  In 
the  face  of  her  own  statement  that  nothing 
sl^Id  l>e  changed  in  the  terms  of  this  entire 
problem  until  the  Committee  had  finished  Its 
report.  And  with  the  completion  of  the  re- 
port we  are  faced  with  the  accomplished  fact 
of  the  so-called  independent  state  of  Trans- 
Jordan,  carved  out  of  the  side  of  Palestine. 
And  what  kind  of  benefit  will  the  Arabs  de- 
rive from  this  Illegal  state?  Some  300.000 
Bedouins  are  now  being  placed  under  the 
absolute  tyranny  of  a  fore.gil  monarch,  the 
Smir  Abdullah,  who  is  being  crowned  King  of 
Trans-Jordan  In  a  few  days.  Abdullah  had 
been  a  pensioner  of  the  British  Government 
for  years,  receiving  i.(MO  potinds  a  month 
po^et  money  from  the  High  Commissioner 
of  Paleetine.  money  obtained  by  taxing  the 
Bsbrews  in  Palestine.  Under  Abdullah  the 
Bedouins  of  Trans-Jordan  are  doomed  to  con- 
tinue their  Uvea  in  misery,  filth,  disease.  ilUt- 
vacy.  and  appalling  backwardness. 

A  BrltUh  resident  and  British  troops,  sup- 
ported entirely  by  revenues  taken  from  the 
Hebrews  of  Palestine,  police  the  desert  wastes 
9t  Ttans-Jordan.  Trans-Jordan's  population 
Is  less  than  that  of  LoulsvUle.  Ky  Half  the 
people  are  nomads.  Its  indxistrtal  life  con- 
slsu  of  two  factories,  90  employees,  and  two 


distilleries.  In  Illiteracy  It  rates  at  the  top. 
This  Is  the  land  that  is  deemed  ready  for 
freedom  and  Independence,  while  Hebrew 
Palestine,  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, smarts  under  military  occupation  and  is 
told  It  must  remain  a  subjugated,  occupied 
country.  We  are  told  that  it  is  too  Immature 
to  be  granted  independence. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  when  I  saw  what 
WES  happening  In  Palestine  and  noted  the 
land  grab  of  Trans-Jordan  taking  place  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  I  rose  before  the  Senate 
and  Introduced  this  entire  matter  for  debate 
on  the  5th  of  April.  Several  Senators,  in- 
cluding Senators  MACNtisoN,  Pepper.  Brew- 
ETER.and  Johnson,  joined  with  me  in  raising 
their  voices  in  protest.  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  what  was  being  done  about  this 
obvious  breaking  of  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  and  Mr.  Byrnes  replied  to  the  effect 
that  this  Government  can  decline  to  recog- 
nize any  modification  of  the  mandate  for 
Palestine.  I  Intend  to  Introduce  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  this  week  calling  upon 
the  United  States  to  withhold  ahy  recog- 
nition of  Trans-Jordan.  I  am  confident  that 
more  than  a  dozen  Senators  of  both  parties 
will  Join  with  me  In  sponsoring  this  reso- 
lution. 

I  believe  that  the  Issues  Involved  transcend 
the  matter  of  treaties  and  covenants,  how- 
ever sacreU  these  may  be.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  the 
question  of'rlghts  of  small  nations — with  the 
question  of  International  peace  and,  above 
all.  with  the  question  of  International  mo- 
rality. It  does  not  matter  who  shall  hold  the 
title  to  a  tract  of  desert  land  but  it  does 
matter  what  sort  of  a  world  we  and  our 
children  are  going  to  live  In.  I  will  submit 
to  the  Senate,  and  I  submit  to  you.  that  the 
creation  of  this  state  deprives  the  martyred 
Hebrew  nation  of  three-fourths  of  Its  terri- 
tory and  adds  another  voice  to  the  noisy 
chortjs  of  the  Arab  League  in  protest  against 
the  admission  of  100,000  Hebrews  to  Pales- 
tine. All  this  scimitar  rattling  that  is  now 
going  on  is  part  of  a  strategy  of  intimidation 
patterned  after  the  pre-Munlch  technique. 

I  believe,  Trans-Jordan  represents  the  dis- 
memberment of  Palestine  physically  and  the 
destruction  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  tire 
Hebrew  people  fpiritually.  Can  Americaiis 
recognize  such  a  state?    We  cannot. 

Trans-Jordan  was  set  up  as  a  platform 
from  which  another  desert  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy can  keep  his  abuses  upon  the  He- 
brew people  and  his  threats  against  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Including  the 
United  States.  Can  Americans  recognize 
such  a  state?    We  cannot. 

The  granting  of  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence is  a  st.cred  and  precious  rite  to  be  a{j- 
plled  in  the  case  of  human  beings  and  not 
an  empty  tract  of  land.  Can  we  recognize 
this  cynical  application  of  the  word  "Inde- 
pendence"?    We  cannot. 

The  United  States  Is  regarded  as  the  un- 
compromising defender  of  the  rights  of  all 
men  and  as  the  protector  of  small  nations, 
however  weak,  destitute,  or  decimated  they 
may  be.  If  such  is  our  policy  we  must  be 
doubly  faithful  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew 
people  and  the  population  of  Palestine.  We 
cannot  permit  their  homeland  to  be  mutilated 
or  for  an  absurd  application  of  the  word  "in- 
dependence" to  be  used  to  deprive  them  of 
three-fourths  of  their  national  territory, 
which  is  the  only  area  left  to  them  for  free- 
dom and  siuvivaJ. 

Can  America  recognise  a  state  which  will 
serve  as  the  instrument  of  further  oppression 
and  perseortlon  of  a  martyred  people?  We 
cannot. 

I  Shan  urge  the  Senate  of  the  United 
mates  to  withhold  recognition  of  Trans-Jor- 
dan and  I  call  upon  every  citizen  to  raise  his 
voice  against  the  scrapping  of  treaties  with 
the  United  SUtes  and  against  the  great  af« 
front  which  the  spurious  state  of  Trans-Jor- 


dan represents — an  Insult  to  the  6,000,000 
Hebrews  who  died  in  Hitler's  furnaces,  to  the 
million  and  a  half  who  survived  and  are  still 
pitiful  objects  of  charity  awaiting  a  chance 
to  go  home;  an  insult  to  otir  own  dead  in 
this  war  and  a  challenge  to  our  conscience. 


Big  Sandy  River  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21. 1946 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  statement : 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PROJECT 
TO  CANALIZE  THE  BIG  SANDY  RIVER  AS  REPORTED 
FAVORABLY  BY  UNTTED  STATES  BOARD  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS 

Immediate  territory  affected  by  the  Im- 
provement: 12  counties  In  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia.  There  ar-«  substan- 
tially over  10,000.000,000  tons' of  coal  (author- 
ity: U.  S.  Geological  Survey)  available  for 
river  shipment  If  and  when  this  improve- 
ment Is  completed.  The  Big  Sandy  Valley 
Association  has  a  membership  of  54.497  (l)oth 
individual  and  corporations). 

The  following  resolutions  have  been  filed 
with  either  the  United  States  Board  of  En- 
gineers or  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee of  Congress: 

(1)  Resolution  of  the  Pocahontas  Opera- 
tors Association. 

(2)  Motion  Eupporthig  the  Big  Sandy 
River  project  by  the  Williamson  Coal  Opera- 
tors Association. 

(3)  Resolution  of  the  Pike  County  Truck 
Miners  Association. 

(4)  Resolutions  of  the  following  labor  or- 
ganizations: 

1.  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council — Huntington.  W.  Va. 

2.  West  Virginia  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

3.  Boyd  and  Greenup  Counties  Industrial 
Union  Council.  CIO. 

4.  West  Virginia  State  Industrial  Union 
Council  representing  25.000  members. 

5.  Electrical  Workers  Trl-State  Council, 
Ohio-West  Virginia-Kentucky. 

6.  Forty-six  locals  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  representing  22,000  mine 
workers. 

(5)  Resolutions  of  city  councL's  and  clvio 
organizations: 

1.  City  Council  of  Pikeville,  Ky. 

2.  City  Council  of  Prestonsburp.  Ky. 

3.  City  Council  of  Palntsvllle.  Ky. 

4.  City  CouncU  of  Louisa.  Ky. 

5.  City  Council  of  Fort  Gay.  Ky. 

6.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pikeville,  Ky. 

7.  Johnson  County  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. 

8.  Dissenting  directors  of  the  Williamson 
Chamber  of  Commerce  disapproving  resolu- 
tion filed  by  the  railways. 

9.  County  Court  of  Wayne  County  rescind- 
ing previous  action  is  filed  by  the  rallwayt . 

10.  Kiwanis  Club  of  Prestonsburg.  Ky. 

11.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Ash- 
land, Ky. 

12.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pike> 
▼ille,  Ky. 

13.  Board  of  Tnistees  of  Allen,  Flcyd 
County.  Ky.,  rescinding  resolution  by  Alien 
filed  by  the  raUways.  i 

The  following  associations  have  filed  state- 
ments urging  the  completion  of  the  Big 
Sandy  project: 

(1)  The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con* 
gress  by  unanimous  vote  of  their  projei«« 
committee. 


(2)  The  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  rep- 
resenting all  of  the  28  States  in  mldcontinent 
America. 

(3 )  The  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Assocla- 
tlon,  representing  the  Ohio  Valley. 

(4)  The  Upper  Mississippi  Waterways  As- 
sociation, representing  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley. 

(5)  The  Upper  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix 
Rivers  Association,  representing  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  Rivers  Valleys. 

(6)  The  Port  Authority  of  St.  Paul,  rep- 
resenting the  city  of  St.  Paul. 

(7»  The  Dubuque  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
(8)   The  Dubuque  Dock  Board. 
These  are  supplemented  by  telegrams  sup- 
porting the  project  from: 

(11   The  city  of  New  Orleans.  La. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Public  Works  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

(3)  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

(4)  The  Red  River  Improvement  Associa- 
tion of  Shreveport.  La. 

(5)  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Green- 
ville. Miss. 

(6)  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss. 

(7)  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

(8)  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

(9)  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Evans- 
ville.  Ind. 

(10)  Acme  Oil  Co..  Chicago.  111. 
Carglll.  Inc..  of  Minnesota,  states  will  take 

500.000  tons  of  coal  annually  and  return  with 
500.000  tons  of  farm  products  (see  record  t . 

Mead  Johnson  Terminal  Co..  of  Evansvllle, 
Ind.  (statement  in  the  record). 

Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale,  represent- 
ing 351  member  organizations  In  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  (200,000  families). 

Table  showing  the  cost  and  economic  justi- 
fication, as  determined  by  the  U.  S.  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  of  the 
59  projects  included  in  the  current  rivers 
and  harbors  bill,  H.  R.  6407 

OCEAN   HARBORS.   CONNECTINC  CHANNELS.   FLOOD 
CONTROL.  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROJECTS 


Portland  Harbor 

Fall  Kivcr  Harbor 

Wickfortl  UarlK>r 

New  Haven  Harbor... 

BrifiKi'port  Hnrbor 

olamford  Hiirbor 

JJarr.cKat  Inlit 

.A.b-«con  Inlet 

D'.'Iaware  River ... 

New     Jersey     Intra- 

ofjxstal  Waterway. 
Mi<ld!e     River     and 

Hark  n<  a<l  t'reek. 
Mattaponi  River,  Va.. 
Newport  News  Creek, 

Va. 
Norfolk  Harbor,  Va... 

Savannah  Harbor.  Oa. 

Hollywood  Harbor, 
Fla. 

Brazos  Island  Harbor, 
Tex. 

Great  Lakes  connect- 
ine  channels,  Michi- 
gan. 

Cleveland  Harbor, 
Ohio. 

F,iirix)rt  Uart«>r.  Ohio. 

San  biesoand  MiMioo 
Bay,  Calif. 

Cotyi  Bay,  Oreg 

Honnliilu  Harbor 

La%-on  Re^MfvoIr,  Tei. 

Port  of  .Siualaw 


$1,271,750 

1.  son.  000 

»5,000 

3, 460. 000 

95.S,000 

4S.00O 

None 

16.000 

£4.  an 

Silent 

None 

("0.000 
lOU.OOO 

S.  100. 000 

W»9.100 
786.000 

170.000 

28,0G3,C00 


11,677,000 

14.  £00 
(,8M,0UO 

5,  AM.  000 
Silent 

....do 

do._.. 


Economic 

ratio 

1  tol.?4. 

I  to  2.1. 

1  to  1.1, 

1  to  3..'?. 

1  to  2.5. 

Silent. 

Do.     . 

1.1  to  37.2. 

gilent. 

Do. 

Do. 

1  to  2..'!. 
1  to  1.22.  - 

felf-liqul- 

datinK. 
1  to  1.36. 
Silent, 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

1  to  1.06. 

PiU>n«. 
I  to  1.79. 

1  to  1.9. 
BUnnt. 

Do. 

Do. 


Table  showing  the  coat  and  economic  fusti' 
fication,  as  determined  by  the  V.  S.  BoarA 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  of  th« 
59  projects  included  in  the  current  rivert 
and  harbors  bill,  H.  R.  €407 — Continued 

RTVER   IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS 


Why  I   Opposed   the  Wyatt  Snbtidhed 
Housing  Bill 


W^ 


Page 

No.  in 
biU 


Name 


Schuylkill  River.  Pa.. 

St.  Ji.hr.<:  River,  Fla... 

W it hlaoooihee  R 1  ver 
Fla. 

Analarhieola,  Chstta- 
luKH'hw,  and  Flint 
Rivers,  Oa. 

Tombiubre  and  Ten- 
nessee Rivers,  Ala. 
and  Mi.'"s. 

Mi.^sissipjii  River, 
Baton  Rouge  to 
Ciuir.  Louisiana. 

Plarjuein  ine- Morgan 
City  route.  Intra- 
eoa.stal  Canal,  La. 

Franklin  Canal.  La  ... 

Mermentftti  River.  La. 

Lake  Charles  de<>p 
channel,   Louisiana. 

Red  River,  La.  and 
.\rk. 

Arkansas  River,  Ark. 
and  Okla. 

Sabine  River,  Adams 
Rmvou,  Tei. 

Sabine-Neehes  Water- 
way, Tex. 

Trinity  River,  Tex 

Mill  Creek,  Tex 

Gulf  Intraeoastal 
Waterway.  Tex. 

Mississippi  River  seep- 
age, Iowa.  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin. 

Mississippi  River  at 
Lansinp.  Iowa. 

Missi-ssippi    River 
Wabiisha.  Minn. 

Mississippi    River 
Lake  Pepin.  Minn. 

Mississippi  River  at 
Ha.stings.  Minn. 

Big  Sioux  River,  S. 
Dak. 

Cumberland  River 
and  tributaries,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Bie  Sandy  River,  Ky. 

Illinois  waterway  and 
(Jrand  Calumet 
River.  III. 

Chicago  River.  .North 
Branch  of  Illinois, 
III. 

Napa  River.  Calif  

Sacramento  River, 
Calif. 

Columbia  River,  Greg. 

.....do 

do 


at 


•t 


Columbia  River, 
Wash. 


Cost 

$12,.S95.000 

4fvJ.  (XX) 

None. 

73,361,100 

n6.r4L000 

2,000,000 

8,  COO.  ceo 

43,000 
7,  .'«•.  000 
2. 000.  COO 

42.  (00,  COO 

43o,000,CC0 

73,000 

3,100,000 

429,000 

250.  GOO 

1. 09.1. 000 

Silent. 

39,000 
22.000 

7a,  ceo 

34.270 

32.5.000 

230.000,000 

82.  .SOO.  000 
2I,0U).C00 

28,000 


WW.  000 
12.742.000 

1.044.000 

1.3M.J00 

7fi.  nnn 

104. 000, 000 


Economio 
ratio 


Silent. 
1  to  7.1. 
Siknt. 

1  to  1.06 


I  (ol.OS. 

1  to  1.03. 

SUeot. 

Do. 
1  to  1.2. 
I  to  5.5. 

1  to  1.33. 

1  to  1.08. 

1  to  4.4. 

Siknt. 

Do. 
1  to  1.2. 
I  to  1.27, 

Silent, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
1  to  1.3. 
1  to  3.6. 
1  to3. 


1  to  1.6. 
1  to2. 


Silent 


1  to  1.14. 
1  to  1.13. 

1  to  2.22. 
1  to  4.7. 
1  to  15. 
Silent. 


Note. — There  are  33  river  Improvement 
projects,  the  10  largest  of  which  are  as 
follows : 


1.  .Arkansas  River 

2.  CumN-rland  River  and 

tributaries ., 

3.  TombigN-t-Tenncsice... 

4.  Columbia  River 

6.  Big  Sandy  River 

0.  Aiialachirola,      Chatta- 

nooehee,  and  Flint 

7.  Red  River 

tt.  Illinois    waterway   and 

Caluin<>t  

9.  Schuylkill  Rirer 

10.  Sucramenlo  River...... 


Cost 


Economio 
ratio 


$4.15.  t«).  000     1  to  1.08. 


230.  nti).  noo 

1  .1 

i  ") 

f-.  vij,  iJ«,iO 

73.361,000 
42,000,000 

31,000,000 
12,806,000 

U  740, 000 


ItoS. 

1  to  1.05. 
Silent. 
1  to  1.6. 

1  to  1.08. 
ItolJS. 

lto2. 
Silent. 
1  to  1.12. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnX3 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1946 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  a  let- 
ter from  a  veteran  with  my  answer  to 
same : 

Mat  15,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Ben  F.  jEtrant. 
United  States  R?presei\tative, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Jensen:  I  am  a  veteran  living  in 
your  district  and  I  am  wondering  why  you 
voted  against  the  veterans'  housing  bill. 

My  family  has  long  been  a  supporter  of 
yours  and  we  feel  you  must  have  had  good 
reasons  for  this  and  I  wou!d  like  to  know 
what  the  reasons  are. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  E.  GnaxTEi.  Jr. 
MisEOUBi  Vallet,  Iowa. 

Mat  21.  1946. 

Dear  Walter:  I  am  pleased  to  have  your 
letter  of  May  IS  and  to  have  tbe  opportunity 
of  giving  you  my  reasons  for  opposing  the  so- 
called  veterans'  housing  bill. 

The  records  will  show  that  I  have  sup- 
ported every  bill  benefiting  veterans,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so;  but  never  will  I  support  a  bill 
which  In  my  opinion  Is  designated  to  make 
a  political  football  of  the  veteran,  or  to 
hoodwink  him  one  iota. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  for 
anyone  in  my  position  to  oppose  a  bill  which 
on  its  face  proposes  benefits  for  our  veterans 
is  something  out  of  the  ordinary  to  even 
think  of  doing,  for  fear  his  actions  will  not 
be  imderstood.  However,  ycu  may  be  sure 
that  so  long  as  I  am  In  Congress  I  shall,  after 
thorough  study  of  every  Issue,  say  what  I 
think  are  true  facts  and  vote  my  honest  con- 
victions, regardless  of  the  consequences.  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  that  that  is  what  you 
and  every  American  has  tbe  right  to  expect  of 
your  public  servants. 

On  February  13.  1946,  when  the  Wyatt 
housing  bin  was  first  proposed,  the  follojprtng 
is  what  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  regard  to  It; 

"Mr.  Jensen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
nothing  but  confusion  and  very  few  he 
getting  built  for  veterans  If  the  Wyatt  scheme 
Is  carried  through.  I  must  say  tt  was  one  of 
the  greatest  surprises  and  shocks  I  have  ever 
experienced  to  learn  that  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  would  agree  to  %uch 
an  lU-advlsed  and  unnecessarily  costly 
scheme  as  the  Wyatt  plan  to  subsidize  this 
proposed  building  program  to  the  tune  of 
$850,000,000  out  of  an  already  bankrupt 
Treasury.  Surely  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PatmanI  and  his  followers  on  that  com- 
mittee should  know  that  the  primary  factor 
in  getting  these  houses  built  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  tbe  pr^ucers  of  lumber  to  get  s 
price  for  that  lumber  that  will  jusUfy  paying 
a  good  wage  to  his  employees,  pay  all  running 
expenses,  and  make  a  fair  profit.  If  that  Is 
done,  all  the  mills  will  start  to  bum  pronto. 
Then,  within  a  few  months  supply  will  meet 
demand  and  then  otu  traditional  competitive 
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A  BrttUta  resident  and  BrltUh  troopi.  cup- 
ported  entirely  by  revenue*  taken  from  the 
Hebrews  of  Palestine,  police  the  desert  wastes 
of  Trans-Jordan.  Trans> Jordan's  population 
Is  less  than  that  of  LoulsvUle.  Kt.  Half  th« 
people  are  nomads.  lu  Industrial  life  eon- 
•tets  of  two  factones,  90  employees,  and  two 


cannoi. 

I  eh&ll  urge  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  withhold  recognition  of  Trans-Jor- 
dan and  I  call  upon  ttery  citizen  to  raise  his 
Tolce  against  the  scrapping  of  treaties  with 
the  United  States  and  against  the  great  af- 
front which  the  q>urlous  state  of  Ttans-Jor- 


——•-J.  "J.,  •>.«^uiuiu||  icauiuilun  oj  Alien 
fUed  by  the  railways. 

The  following  associations  have  filed  sUvie- 
ments  urging  the  completion  of  the  Bis 
Sandy  project: 

(1)  The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress by  unanimous  vote  <rf  their  project* 
committee. 
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syitcm  win  keep  prices  down  where  they  be- 
long: but  no.  that  Is  not  the  New  Deal  way. 

"When,  oh  when.  I  ask.  are  we  going  to 
stop  these  unnecessary  raids  on  the  Federal 
Treasury?  Every  dime  of  which  must  be  paid 
back  after  betn^  earned  by  the  sweat  of  some 
worklngman's  brew. 

"Mr.  Wyatt  talks  about  ustn?  surplus  war 
plants  In  which  to  build  prefabricated  houses. 
I  wonder  how  the  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
painters,  and  other  workmen  In  the  trade, 
many  of  them  veterans,  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  will  feel  about  that,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  building  material  dealers,  too? 
The  facts  are  that  all  these  needed  houses 
cnn  be  built  quicker  and  better  by  local  labor 
In  every  community  and  for  far  less  money 
If  only  they  could  get  the  material  needed. 
And  they  could  soon  get  that  material  by 
simply  adjusting  the  OPA  ceiling  prices  on 
certain  lun-her  and  building  material,  as  I 
have  stated  before;  actually  it  is  that  simple. 
And  then  Ur.  Wyatt  talks  about  a  one-bed- 
room prefabricated  house  to  cost  around 
#3,500.  My  own  knowledge  and  experience 
In  the  manufacture  of  prefabricated  houses 
with  the  Information  I  have  right  now  from 
reliable  sources  and  my  24  years  of  experience 
In  the  retail  lumber  and  home-building  busi- 
ness makes  It  my  plain  duty  to  speak  out 
now  and  say  that  no  one.  regardless  of  where 
he  lives,  should  pay  over  92.000  for  a  good 
prefabricated  house  built  of  regular  materials 
up  to  a  size  of  20  by  22  feet,  cr  18  by  24  feet, 
with  one  bedroom,  living  room,  dining  nook, 
small  kitchen,  and  shower  bathroom,  exclu- 
sive of  utilities  and  foundation  material. 

"Our  veterans  will  surely  be  taken  for  a 
ride  If  the  Wyatt  scheme  goes  through.  A 
few  builders  of  homes  would  make  millions 
upon  millions  at  the  expense  of  the  veterans, 
who  would  get  it  in  the  neck  twice;  first,  by 
a  needlessly  high  price  for  a  house,  and.  sec- 
ondly, by  paying  his  share  of  the  tax  to  pay 
the  $850,000,000  subsidy  proposed  by  Wyatt 
In  bis  bureaucratic  plan.  This  must  not 
happen. 

"1  do  not  propose  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  It 
happen  to  the  American  veterans.  Yes,  they 
must  have  homes,  but  they  demand  and  have 
a  right  to  expect  their  representatives  In  Con- 
gr«M  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  fooled  or 
cheated.  So.  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  use  our 
own  heads. 

"If  there  Is  the  slightest  question  In  any- 
body's mind  as  to  who  Is  holding  dpwn  pro- 
duction of  lumber  and  other  materials  needed 
to  build  homes  for  returning  veterans  and 
other  Americans,  all  they  need  to  do  Is  to 
read  the  facts  as  set  out  so  clearly  In  the 
following  editorials  and  releases  by  men  who 
know  the  lumber  business  and  the  building 
business  from  A  to  Z. 

"President  Truman,  the  OPA,  and  Housing 
Director  Wyatt  can  plan  and  scheme  and 
talk  untu  they  are  blue  In  the  face,  while 
everyone  who  knows  something  about  the 
lumt>er  business  and  the  building  industry 
listen  with  utter  disgust,  knowing  full  well 
there  Is  but  one  solution  to  the  problem,  and 
that  Is  an  adjustment  In  the  celling  prices 
on  certain  lumber  items  set  by  OPA  Director 
Bowles  and  O.  K.'d  by  President  Truman. 

"Of  course,  a  better  solution  would  be  a 
eoaiplete  hands-off  by  the  bungling  OPA 
csars  whose  primary  purpose.  It  seems.  Is  to 
f(»ce  private  operators  out  of  business,  then 
declare  another  emergency  exists  as  an  ex- 
case  for  the  Government  to  take  over  the 
mills  and  lumber  yards,  or  pay  a  huge  sub- 
sidy out  of  an  already  bankrupt  Treasury, 
which  Is  the  New  Detils  stock  In  trade  when- 
ever their  bungling  In  tuslness  reaches  the 
climax,  as  It  now  has  In  the  lumber  Industry, 
as  well  as  In  most  every  line  of  business 
where  they  have  Interfered  with  their  silly 
regulations.  The  OPA  must  be  stopped  be- 
fore the  OPA  stops  America. 

"If  I  were  in  business  today,  I  would  keep 
a  good  vermin  exterminator  handy  for  self- 


protection  against  unlawful  search  and  seiz- 
ure by  any  scoundrel.  Every  law-abiding 
American  citizen  has  that  right  under  cur 
Constitution.  I  certainly  would  make  at 
least  one  OPA  "wise  guy  "  cite  me  the  law 
which  gave  him  the  right  to  nose  around  in 
my  business.  I  said  the  law.  not  some  rule 
or  regulation  or  edict  which  possibly  he  him- 
self had  concocted.  Then,  if  I  felt  myself 
guilty  under  the  law.  i  would  pay  my  fine, 
but  if  not,  I  would  fight  them  if  it  took  the 
last  cow  In  the  bam,  for  surely  the  time  has 
come  to  fight  tooth  and  tong  for  principle,  or 
lose  our  birthright.  What  I  have  Just  said 
may  sound  out  of  order,  but  l  have  lost  all 
patience  with  this  OPA  outfit  and  a  lot  of 
other  un-American  rot  emanating  from  and 
condoned  by  the  party  In  power  to  enslave 
the  American  people  by  the  same  methods  so 
successfully  used  to  destroy  free,  private  en- 
terprise and  to  bankrupt  many  of  the  other 
nations  on  this  globe  during  the  past  decade. 
Certainly  that  Id  not  what  our  fighting  men 
fought,  bled,  and  died  for  all  over  the  world 
in  this  last  war,  or  any  other  war. 

"The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee are  holding  hearings  right  at  this 
time  to  determine  what  to  do  with  OPA. 
Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  that  committee 
will  either  bring  In  a  bill  speaking  out  In 
clear,  concise,  understandable  language  Just 
what  the  duties  of  the  OPA  shall  be,  or  else  a 
rectwnmendation  for  an  Immediate  liquida- 
tion of  the  whole  outfit. 

"Now.  why  do  I  say  that?  Simply  because 
the  present  operations  of  the  OPA  are  ac- 
complishing the  exact  opposite  of  what  It 
was  intended  to  do.  to  say  nothing  about  the 
abuses  suHered  by  millions  of  law-abiding 
citizens  in  their  struggle  to  stay  In  business. 
Thousands  have  already  throw^n  In  the 
sponge,  and  many  more  thousands  are  about 
ready  to  give  up  the  fight,  close  out,  shut 
down,  or  sell  out  lo  some  big  competitor  who 
has  an  "in"  with  the  party  in  power  and  can 
get  by  with  m^st  anything  and  everything, 
because  they  have  the  kind  of  salve  It  takes. 
How,  I  ask.  can  prices  be  kept  down  when 
competition  and  production  Is  kept  down  to 
a  minimum;  and,  mark  you,  that  Is  exactly 
what  OPA  Is  doing  today  as  every  fair-mind- 
ed person  must  know,  and  as  the  following 
editorials  and  news  releases  .prove  conclu- 
sively. 

"Mr.  Wyatt  proposes  to  build  2.700.000  so- 
called  low-cost  hemes  during  1946  and  1947. 
How  in  heaven's  name.  I  ask,  does  he  exrect 
anybody  to  take  him  seriously  In  the  light 
of  the  conditions  the  OPA  has  brought  about 
and  Seem  determined  to  carry  through  In  the 
lumbsr  Industry,  to  held  down  production. 
Thssa  homes,  they  say,  will  be  low-cost 
homes,  costing  tS.OCO  or  less.  But  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  a  (6.000  home  is 
a  high-cost  home.  Bo,  even  If  lumber  Is 
made  available  by  some  hook  or  crook,  a 
$6:C00  or  even  a  $5,000  home  Is  more  money 
than  75  percent  of  the  veterans  can  afford  to 
spend,  or  will  want  to  go  into  debt  for:  or  at 
least  should  go  In  debt  for.  regardless  of 
wbcfie  money  Is  used,  unless  they  are  settled 
at  sure,  permanent  employment  at  a  wage 
or  salary  that  will  Justify  the  monthly  pay- 
ments. I  speak  from  experience,  for  I  was 
one  of  those  many  veterans  of  the  World 
War  I  who  built  a  better  home  than  my  In- 
come warranted,  and  believe  me.  It  was 
m'ghty  tough  going  to  held  that  home  for 
many  long  years.  So.  my  advice  to  all 
prospective  home  builders  with  limited 
means.  Is.  build  a  home  to  fit  your  Income, 
add  to  It  as  you  can  afford,  but  above  all, 
own  your  own  home,  be  It  ever  so  humble. 
First,  because  you  owe  it  to  ycur  family  and 
yourself,  and,  second,  because  your  America 
will  always  live  If  America  has  a  majority 
of  Its  people  living  In  their  own  homes. 
Property  and  home  owners  are  capitalists, 
you  know.    You  will  find  very  few  Commu- 


nists living  In  homes  of  their  own  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  not  one  per- 
son has  a  home  of  his  own  choosing  in  Rtus- 
Bla.  remcmoer  that.  But  again.  I  warn  you, 
build  to  fit  your  pocketbook,  do  not  tcke 
chances.  Even  Uncle  Sam  Is  a  ruthless  col- 
lector at  times,  and  it  must  be  awful  to  lose 
the  place  you  love  to  call  Home  Sweet  Home. 
Deal  with  your  home  town  building-material 
dealers,  carpenters,  and  contractors.  Thuy 
will  give  ycu  sound  advice  and  100  ceni^ 
worth  of  house  for  every  dollar  ycu  should 
spend,  which  is  to  their  advantage  as  well  ^ 
yours. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to 
stop  all  exportation  of  lumber  imtil  our  nee  is 
are  supplied. 

"Now  read  what  others  have  to  say  abojt 
this  most  important  matter.  After  ycu  read 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  what  I  have 
Just  said."  .  i 

I  From  the  Red  Oak  (Iowa)  Express  of   I 
February  4,  1946)  ' 

"  'Something  Should  Be  Done 

"  'Not  long  ago  Representative  Een  Jensen 
was  In  this  town  calling  on  friends.  A  lum- 
berman, hirrvself,  he  was  naturally  interested 
In  the  problems  of  that  important  bushiess. 
He  told  friends  of  the  unhappy  feelings  of 
servicemen  who  came  home  to  find  thattbey 
could  not  buy  lumber  to  build  a  house. 
Yet,  these  same  servicemen  may  have  passed 
on  the  high  seas  ships  loaded  with  lumber 
going  abroad. 

"  'In  this  Issue  we  publish  an  editorial 
which  is  reprinted  from  the  American  Lu::n- 
berman.  It  shows  that  lumber  manufuc- 
turers  are  allowed  to  get  a  higher  price  for 
export  than  permitted  by  our  good  frierds 
In  the  OPA  at  Washington  when  the  sane 
lumber  Is  sold  for  home  consumption. 

"'Oh,  yes;  the  OPA  Is  protecting  us  on 
prices,  but  darned  little  lumber  can  we  bsjy. 
It  Is  obvious  that  manufacturers  cannot 
continue  to  sell  It  at  a  loss,  nor  will  they 
do  so  when  any  profitable  sale  presents  It- 
self. Lumber  companies  cannot  print  money 
or  charge  up  losses  to  taxes.  This  the  Oov- 
ernment  does  not  seem  to  understand. 

"  'We  can  never  straighten  out  our  short- 
age problems  as  long  as  the  OPA,  with '  Its 
tangle  of  red  tape,  proceeds  to  cause  months 
or  a  year  of  delay  In  finding  out  things  that 
other  people  already  know. 

"  'Farmers,  businessmen,  prospective  home 
owners  In  this  community  know  that  they 
cannot  get  material  with  which  to  build. 
They  also  probably  know  that  if  we  continue 
shipping  our  lumber  abroad  they  will  never 
get  it.  It  resolves  into  the  question  of  who's 
country  Is  this? — ours,  the  people's — or  the 
OPA's?  Apparently,  the  only  answer  IS  to 
put  sufficient  pressure  on  your  represer);ta- 
tives  and  to  write  to  the  OPA  In  the  hopes 
of  getting  a  stick  of  lumber  when  ycu  reed 
it.  We  recommend  that  every  Interd^ted 
person  read  the  editorial  from  the  Amerijcan 
Lumberman. 


'IMMEOI.^TE  BEVISION  OF  OPA'S  PSICE 
IMPEBATIVE  TO  GET  HOME  BinLDING  LUMBE:^ 
VOLUMES 
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"  'Five  months  have  elapsed  since  VJ-day, 
but  the  late  moves  In  Washington,  supj^os- 
edly  aimed  at  improving  the  Nations  crillical 
building  material  supply  situation  are  [not 
practical,  and  will  not  alleviate  the  houteing 
shortage.  Until  an  all-out  program  to  stL'nu- 
late  production  of  building  materialt  is 
launched,  home  building  will  be  stymied.  A 
review  of  OPA  celling  price  schedulesj  on 
lumber  reveal  the  reasons  why  mills  arei  not 
producing  the  Items  needed  for  home  con- 
struction. 

"  "The  Nation's  limiber  Industry  is  capjable 
of  producing  more  lumber  than  can  be  ton- 
stmied  In  the  greatest  building  boom  ever 
experienced.    Lumber  production  has  always 


been  governed  by  the  volume  of  construc- 
tion— home  building  has  never,  until  new. 
been  dependent  on  the  amount  of  lumber 
available.  But  under  a  price  structure  de- 
signed to  encourage  production  for  war,  lum- 
ber items  needed  for  heme  building  are  not 
being  produced  in  volume,  and  many  opera- 
tions in  some  regions  are  entirely  out  of 
production  because  of  inability  to  show  a 
profirt. 

"  "In  the  southern  producing  area.  OPA's 
refusal  to  recognize  that  private  btisiness  Is 
different  from  Government— in  that  it  must 
operate  within  its  Income,  has  thrown  mere 
than  25  percent  of  that  production  out  of 
operation  and  the  decline  Is  continuing. 
F.  o.  b.  mill  ceiling  prices  on  southern  pine 
have  increased  24  percent  since  MPR  No.  19 
was  Issued  in  1941.  That  looks  good  until  it 
is  learned  that  direct  labor  costs  have  risen 
93.3  percent  In  the  same  period  and  the  cost 
of  operating  materials  and  supplies  have  in- 
creased 107.5  percent  along  with  a  33-per- 
cent increase  In  living  costs,  fformally  about 
65  percent  of  southern  pine  lumber  gees 
into    building    construction. 

"  'West  coast  producers  have  not  been 
forced  to  discontinue  operation  as  generally 
as  those  in  the  South,  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  cut  many  home  building  lumber 
items  at  a  profit  because  of  OPA  ceiling  mal- 
adjustments. For  example,  rough  green  ver- 
tical grain  B  and  better  clear  fir  4"  x  12" — 
12'  can  be  sold  lor  $75  per  thousand  board 
feet.  When  the  same  item,  put  through 
many  expensive  additional  operations,  comes 
out  as  1"  X  4"— 12'  B  and  better  flat  grain 
flooring,  the  OPA  celling  price  is  only  $45 — 
the  same  price  that  prevailed  in  1942.  Or. 
if  the  firm  deals  in  export  trade,  the  4  x  12's 
mentioned  can  be  sold  for  export  at  $87  per 
thousand  instead  of  being  cut  into  $45  floor- 
ing—the result,  a  substantial  footage  of  our 
lumber  is  being  exported.  Ehren  when  flat 
grain  cants  are  cut  Into  1"  x  4"— 12'  vertical 
grain  B  and  better  fir  flooring.  It  sells  at  the 
1942  price  of  $60.  Fir  6"  x  12"— 12'  rough 
green  B  and  better  vertical  grain  sell  for  $74 
per  thousand,  but  when  run  into  1"  x  6" — 12' 
B  and  better  flat  grain  flooring  or  drop  siding, 
the  price  Is  only  $50  per  thousand— the  1942 
price.  Framing  lumber  as  compared  to  plank 
and  timbers  must  be  repriced  If  mill  oper- 
ators are  to  be  Interested  In  cutting  logs  to 
dimension  rather  than  the  easily  cut  less- 
wanted  items.  Instead  of  lumber  manufac- 
turers being  able  to  adjust  their  cutting 
schedules  to  satisfy  the  market,  they  are 
forced,  under  OPA  ceilings,  to  produce  items 
which  are  not  suitable  for  home  construc- 
tion. 

"  'Unless  OPA  price  schedules  are  revised 
lumber  production  will  remain  down  and 
what  production  there  is  will  not  develop 
items  needed  for  home  building  in  any  quan- 
tity. Furthermore,  because  OPA  price  sched- 
ules on  lumber  should  have  been  revised  last 
September  It  Is  Imperative  they  be  changed 
immediately — and  not  after  the  conventional 
6  to  9  months  of  study  and  research.' " 


I  Telegram  1 
"  'New  Orleans,  La..  January  30  1946. 
"  'Hon.  John  W.  Snydeh. 

"  'Director,  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion, 

"  'East  Wing,  The  White  House, 
"  'Washington,  D.  C: 
"  'On  September  10,  1945.  we  advised  you 
fully  of  the  distressing  conditions  existing  in 
the  southerh-pine  Industry  and  warned  you 
that  the  responsibility  for  any  shortage  In 
southern  pine  lies  directly  upon  Government 
agencies  having  control  of  the  Industry 
through  their  actions  or  through  their  lack  of 
action.  Since  that  time,  on  November  29,  OPA 
authorized  an  Increase  which  was  wholly  In- 
adequate and  too  late  to  meet  the  situation. 
At  a  meeting  of  southern-pine  lumbermen 
widely  representing  the  Industry  here  today. 


Judge  Collet's  directive  No.  94  came  as  a 
shocking  surprise  to  those  present.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  these  lumbermen 
that  toe  directive  Is  utterly  unsound,  wholly 
Impractical,  and  will  be  ineffective  It  will 
not  Increase  production.  To  the  contrary.  In 
the  opinion  of  those  present.  It  will  reduce 
production  and  certainly,  under  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  this  directive,  there  will  not 
be  any  price  increase  for  this  distressed  in- 
dustry. The  sug=;ested  basic  goal  of  9,000.- 
000.000  feet  for  1946  is  absolutely  Impossible 
of  attainment  under  directive  94,  and  it  will 
add  materially  to  the  chaotic  conditions 
already  obtaining  in  this  industry.  In  fact, 
we  believe  this  directive  will  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  any  hope  for  an  Increase  In 
price  to  southern-pine  producers.  Since  you 
are  responsible  for  the  reconversion  program, 
we  feel  that  you  should  have  this  warning 
that  directive  94  v.lll  be  disastrous.  It  gives 
no  relief  and  will  further  tend  to  discourage 
the  present  inadequate  production  of  lumber 
which  threatens  to  become  the  major  l)ottle- 
neck  In  the  housing  and  reconversion  pro- 
grams. We  strongly  urge  its  immediate 
withdrawal. 

"  'Southern  Pine  War  CoMMrma, 
•*  'C.  C.  Sheppard.  Chairman, 
" 'H    C.  Behckxs,  Secretary.'" 

"'(The  above  telegram  has  also  been  sent 
to  the  foUow.ng  with  the  explanation  that 
the  original  was  addressed  to  Hon.  John  W. 
Snyder;  Judge  J.  C.  Collet,  Stabilization  Ad- 
ministrator, Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion,  Washington.  D.  C;  Mr.  Ch'jster 
Bowles,  Administrator.  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  Wilson 
Wyatt,  Housing  Expediter,  room  323,  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  M.  W. 
Nlewenhaus,  Director.  Forest  Products  Divi- 
sion, Civilian  Production  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C:  Mr.  J.  D.  Small,  Adminis- 
trator. Civilian  Production  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.)' 

[From  Lumber  Buyers  Weekly  Market  Letter 
of  January  25,  19461 

"  'Mn-Ls  Must  Supplt  Construction  Lumber 
"  *On  February  1  the  manufacturers  of  soft- 
wood lumber  must  set  aside  40  percent  of 
their  output  to  be  applied  on  HH  priority 
ratings.  This  40  percent  must  be  made  up 
of  "housing  construction  lumber,"  such  as 
flooring,  ceiling,  siding,  partition,  casing, 
base,  molding  strips,  boards,  2-lnch  dimen- 
sion, finish,  shop  lumber,  and  lath. 

"  'Each  sawmill  must  reserve  40  percent  of 
its  toUl  production  for  February  and  each 
month  thereafter,  to  be  applied  on  HH  orders. 
In  case  the  lumber  reserved  is  not  sold  by 
the  twentieth  of  the  month  In  which  pro- 
duction is  reserved,  the  stock  may  be  sold  on 
orders  other  than  those  carrying  an  HH 
priority. 

"  "The  above  sounds  very  nice,  and  if  40  per- 
cent of  the  fir  and  pine  mills'  production  Is 
diverted  to  the  purpose  Intended,  we  wlH 
see  a  lot  of  lumber  moving  through  dealers' 
yards,  but  It  may  not  work  out  exacUy  as 
planned.  Already  some  lumber  manufac- 
turers claim  they  cannot  and  will  not  obey 
the  "edict"  unless  the  celling  prices  on  con- 
struction material  are  raised.  The  whole  or- 
der will  be  shot  full  of  holes  unless  th«  OPA 
revises  the  price  ceiling  so  that  the  lumber 
manufacturers  can  make  construction  mate- 
rial without  a  heavy  loss.  If  the  OPA  tries 
to  enforce  this  ruling  without  the  cix)per- 
tlon  of  the  lumber  Industry,  we  can  visual- 
ize all  kinds  of  evasions  and  an  active  black 
market. 

"  'RETAILERS  TO  FEEL  OPA   SQtTEEZE 

"  "The  OPA  has  Just  Issued  amendment  15 
to  Second  Revised  MPR  215,  which  h.u  the 
effect  of  freezing  retail  prices  on  northern 
hemlock  and  other  softwood  from  AUnne- 
sota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  and  western 


red  cedar  shingles,  on  the  basis  of  the  prices 
In  effect  on  December  1.  1945.  This  meaiis.  in 
the  case  of  western  red  cedar  shingles,  the 
retail  dealer  must  absorb  the  30  cents  a 
square  advance  allowed  the  shingle  manufac- 
turers, effective  December  17.  1945. 

"  'This  ruling  Is  In  hne  with  Chester  Bowles* 
Idea  of  holding  the  line  against  Inflation. 
Labor  may  get  higher  wages,  but  the  extra 
cost  of  manufacturing  or  distribution  must 
be  absorbed  by  the  manufacturers  or  dis- 
tributors. This  Is  one  wsy  to  control  profits 
and  so  away  with  competition.  The.  next 
step,  no  doubt,  will  be  to  freeze  lumocr 
prices,  and  then  allow  labor  and  Increasing 
manufacturing  and  distributing  costs  to 
squeeze  the  manufacturers  and  distributors 
still  further. 

"  'In  theory,  the  plan  to  control  prices  and. 
Incidentally,  profits,  appears  workable  to  men 
who  have  learned  economy  out  of  a  bcnk.  but 
In  practice  it  falls  to  work.  If  the  manu- 
facturing profit  on  an  item  Is  not  satisfac- 
tory, the  manufacturer  simply  will  not  make 
that  Item,  and  If  the  retailer  Is  not  allowed 
a  fair  profit,  he  will  not  stock  the  Item.  If 
you  do  not  believe  this  Is  a  fact,  try  to  buy 
a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  shorts. 

"  'In  our  business,  we  have  a  good  example 
of  how  a  price  squeeze  can  affect  the  supply 
of  any  commodity.  The  prices  on  flooring, 
drop  siding,  boards,  and  2-lnch  dimension 
are  out  of  line,  so  the  lumber  mantifac- 
turers  simply  do  not  make  these  items,  but 
Instead,  they  make  plank,  timbers,  and  rough 
gre^n  clears.  In  this  instance.  Mr.  Bowlca 
Is  holding  the  line,  but  the  supply  of  neces- 
sary Items  to  build  homes  Is  about  nil. 

"  'm    DIMENSION 

"  'Practically  all  the  tu  manufacturers  out 
here  are  taking  advantage  of  the  footnote 
In  RMPR  26  applying  to  2-inch  dimension, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "Odd  or  fractional 
widths,  add  $1  to  and  compute  footage  on 
next  wider  even  width  except  2  by  3."  In 
order  to  comply  with  this  footnote,  a  manu- 
facturer can  cut  a-  by  4*4 -inch  dimension, 
suri'ace  to  1*4  by  3%  Inches  and  charge  for 
2  by  6  Inches,  using  a  price  $1  over  the  cell- 
ing price  on  2  by  6  Inches.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  other  widths:  that  is,  stock  can 
be  sawn  to  2  by  10 14  Inches  and  surfaced  to 
1*,  by  9%  Inches,  and  the  purchaser  must 
pay  not  only  for  2  by  12  inches  but  $1  over 
2  by  12  Inches  ceiling  price.  The  fir  mills  are 
working  this  to  the  limit.  Buyers  arc  willing 
to  pay  the  extra  in  order  to  get  stock.  Every- 
one knows  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until 
OPA  stops  the  practice,  but  It  Is  a  good  graft 
as  long  as  It  lasts. 

"  'WHT  rr  18  so  HARD  TO  BUT  LUMBtS 

"  "We  know  some  of  our  clients  cannot  un- 
derstand w^y  we  cannot  place  mixed-car 
orders  and  orders  calling  for  flooring,  drop 
siding,  boards,  and  2-inch  dimension,  but 
when  one  knows  all  the  circumstances.  It  Is 
easy  t.-  understnad  why  yard  items  are  prac- 
tically impossible  to  buy. 

"  "The  lumber  manufacturer  Is  only  human, 
and  he  Is  going  to  cut  the  stock  that  neu  the 
most  money,  and  that  means  rough  plank, 
timbers,  and  green  clears.  This  deplorable 
condition  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
stupidity  of  the  OPA.  and  we  do  not  blame 
the  lumber  manufacturers  too  much.  We 
probably  would  do  the  same  if  we  were  In 
their  place,  but  It  Is  going  to  take  Hanber 
other  than  plank,  timbers,  and  green  clears 
If  we  are  to  build  a  million  homes  this  year. 

"  'On  accotmt  of  price  ceilings  being  made 
by  edict  rather  than  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  It  Is  only  natural  for  the  lumber 
manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  every 
loophole  to  get  more  money  for  their  stock. 
Just  as  v/e  all  do  when  fljuring  otir  Income 
tax.     If  we  had  a  natural  market,  based  on 
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wnlcn  u  tba  New  Desls  stock  in  trade  when- 
erer  their  bungling  In  tuslness  reaches  the 
climax,  as  It  now  has  'in  the  lumber  Industry. 
ma  well  as  In  most  every  line  of  business 
wbert  they  have  Interfered  with  their  silly 
regulations.  The  OPA  must  be  stopped  be- 
fore the  OPA  stops  America. 

"If  I  were  In  business  today,  I  would  keep 
•  gooU  Termlu  exterminator  handy  for  aeU- 


means.  Is,  build  a  home  to  fit  your  income, 
add  to  It  as  you  can  afford,  but  above  all, 
own  your  own  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble. 
First,  because  you  owe  it  to  ycur  family  and 
yourself,  and,  second,  because  your  America 
will  always  live  if  America  has  a  majority 
of  lU  people  living  In  their  own  homes. 
Property  and  home  owners  are  capitalists, 
you  know.    You  will  find  very  few  Commu- 


launched,  home  building  will  be  stymledl.  A 
review  of  OPA  celling  price  schedules]  on 
lumber  reveal  the  reasons  why  mills  arei  not 
producing  the  Items  needed  for  home  con- 
•tructlon. 

"  'The  Nation's  limiber  Industry  is  captable 
of  producing  more  lumber  than  can  be  |;on- 
sumed  in  the  greatest  building  boom  lever 
experienced.    Lumber  production  has  always 
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supply  and  demand,  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son for  manufacturers  to  resort  to  the  sub- 
terfuges they  are  now  using,  as  each  Item 
mantifactured  would  be  priced  on  the  basis 
cf  supply  and  demand. 

"  'Our  clients,  of  course,  would  like  to  buy 
kiln  drlrd  2-lnch  dlmenilon.  but  no  manu- 
facturer l9  going  to  make  2  by  4 — R  L  No.  1 
Common  K.  D.  848  at  $34  50  f.  o.  b.  mill 
when  he  can  sell  4  by  12 — R  L  No.  1  Common 
Rough  Oreen  at  $27.50.  The  OPA  will  allow 
reworking  plants  to  rework  these  4  by  12's 
Into  klln-drled  2  by  4'8,  and  for  doing  this 
the  reworking  plants  can  charge  $18  or  $20 
per  thousand  fret,  but  the  legitimate  man'u- 
facturer  can  charge  only  $7  differance  be- 
tween kiln  dried  2  fcy  4s  and  the  rough  green 
4  by  12  s  No  wonder  legitimate  lumber 
manufacturers  are  not  making  kiln  dried 
dimension.  The  same  discrepancy  applies  to 
lby4 — R'L  B  and  better  F.  O.  Flooring.  The 
ceiling  price  on  floormg  Is  $45  mill  basis,  but 
4  by  6 — R'L  B  and  better  rough  green  clear 
Is  priced  at  $57.  No  manufacturer.  In  his 
right  mind.  Is  going  to  cut  4  by  6  rough 
green  clear  into  floorinp;  and  sell  It  for  $12 
lM«  than  be  can  get  for  4  by  6's. 

"  'We  are  told  thei:e  are  to  be  new  flr  celling 
prices  that  are  more  In  line  with  needs  and 
conditions,  but  we  are  afraid  we  will  t>e  given 
another  patchwork  Job  that  will  cure  noth- 
ing.   What  we  need  is  a  major  operation. 

"  'HOW  OPA   WORKS 

"  The  celling  price  of  flr  railroad  ties  Is 
$28  50  per  thousand  feet  f.  o.  b.  mill.  If  for 
export,  the  mills  can  charge  132  per  thousand 
feet.  This  Is  an  example  of  why  the  mills  like 
foreign  business.  Another  laugh — a  tie 
measuring  6  by  8 — 8  feet  supposed  to  weigh 
3.600  pounds  per  thousand  feet,  but  a  tie 
6  by  8—8  feet  is  figured  at  3.300  pounds.  No 
one  knows  why. 

"  "The  Canadian  Government  does  not  try 
to  regulate  prices  on  export  shipments.  The 
flr  mills  In  British  Columbia  have  Just  sold 
32.000.000  feet  of  ties  to  China  on  the  basis 
of  t36  to  $47.60  per  thousand  feet.  If  our 
mills  could  have  furnished  them  the  price 
could  not  have  been  over  $32. 

*'  'SALES.  PRODUCTION.  AND  SHIPMKNTS 

"  'The  confidential  report  of  the  West  Coast 
Lxmibermen's  Association  for  the  week  end- 
ing January  19.  which '  was  mailed  to  the 
•Hociatlcn's  member  mills  today,  will  show 
the  following: 
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"  "Sales  were  divided  as  follows: 
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"Unfilled  orders: 
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"  "The  Western  Pine  Association's  report 
for  the  week  ending  January  12  showed  the 
following : 
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(From  Crow's  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Digest  of 

December  15,  1945] 
"  'Industry  Is  QurmNc  the  Unequal  Battle 

"•(By  C.  C.  Crow) 

•"This  week  Mr.  Frank  Ransom,  president 
of  the  Eastern  &  Western  Lumber  Co..  of 
Portland,  announced  that  within  the  next 
few  days  they  will  close  for  all  time.  This  Is 
one  of  the  top  sawmills  of  the  Northwest  that 
has  been  In  op>eration  for  45  years  and  at  Its 
peak  produced  over  a  long  period  an  average 
of  110.000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually. 

■■  'Only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  nu- 
merous other  well-known  sawmfll  concerns 
took  the  same  steps  as  the  Eastern  &  Western 
Lumber  Co.  To  name  a  few,  there  have  been 
the  Clark  &  Wilson  Lumber  Co.  with  Its  three 
big  plants  on  the  Columbia  River,  Pacific 
National  Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Silver 
Falls  .Timber  Co.,  SUverton.  Oreg.;  Westport 
Lumber  Co.,  Westport,  Oreg.;  and  the  big 
BelUngham  division  of  Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber  Co. 

"  Keep  In  mind  that,  with  possibly  one  ex- 
ception, all  of  these  mills  have  or  had 
standing  timber  of  their  own  when  they 
closed.  Keep  in  mind  that  all  of  these  con- 
cerns were  in  a  good  financial  position  and 
enjoyed  the  prestige  of  long-established  con- 
nections with  the  very  best  trade  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  who  had  come  to  know  that 
they  were  capably  managed  and  well  equipped 
and  their  product  of  dependable,  high-class 
uniformity. 

"  'Why  have  these  mills  quit?  No  one  who 
knows  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  operating  can  criticize  them. 

"  'Some  would  have  ycu  believe  they  closed 
because  of  the  Inability  to  get  timber.  That 
has  been  a  small  factor  only.  In  former 
years  all  of  these  concerns  brought  timber 
from  greater  distances  than  they  did  in  the 
last  days  of  their  sawing.  During  the  jaeak 
of  Columbia  River  production,  logs  were  be- 
ing towed  at  snail's  pace  up  the  river  against 
the  current  from  the  very  mouth  of  this 
stream  100  miles  from  Portland.  Plenty  of 
timber  Is  available  today  In  the  opposite 
direction  from  Portland  up  the  Willlamette 
Valley  at  shorter  distances  and  it  all  moves 
down  grade  to  the  mills.  True.  It  Is  not  on 
the  average  as  good  Douglas  fir  as  was  har- 
vested on  the  lower  Columbia  River,  but  it 
does  make  excellent  lumber  even  though 
carr>ing  a  smaller  percentage  of  clears. 

•'  'While  the  managers  of  these  liquidated 
mills  have  never  openly  made  such  an  ad- 
mission. It  has  not  been  the  Inability  to  get 
logs  that  has  been  the  major  reason  for  their 
quitting.  They  have  tired  of  fighting  Gov_ 
ernment  bureaus.  They  have  tired  of  con- 
stantly struggling  fear  elbow-room  from  the 
never-ending  stream  of  red  tap>e  turned  out 
and  wrapped  around  them  by  Government 
crackpots.  They  have  tired  of  spending  half 
of  »ch  day  arguing  with  Qoverument- 
backed.  red  labor  racketeers.  They  have 
tired  of  waiting  for  months  for  the  OPA  to 
make  decisions  that  sho  ^id  not  take  them 
more  than  a  few  days  as  that  Bureau  fails 
utterly  to  make  tirgently  needed  and  clearly 
deserved  adjustments  to  regulations  and 
prices  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  while 
production  costs  mount.  They  have  tired  of 
having  the  worst  radical  element  in  their 


organizations  preach  and  teach  contem^pt  for 
the  employer.  They  have  tired  of  having 
these  same  reds  first  encouraging  and  later 
demanding  of  loyal  employees  that  they  hold 
to  a  minimum  the  personal  effort  which  they 
expend  as  they  did  during  the  war  when 
lumber  was  so  Indispensable,  and  the  output 
per  man  per  hour  dropped  to  a  ruinously  low 
level.  They  have  tired  of  labor  demands  for 
more  and  more  concessions  while  their  efiQ- 
clency  continues  to  drop.  They  have  tired 
of  having  Government-employed  labor  trou- 
blemakers constantly  circulating  amongst 
their  employees,  figuring  out  ways  to  make 
satisfied  men  dissatisfied.  They  have  tired 
of  the  constant  threat  of  unauthorized 
"quickie"  strikes  and  the  progressive  In- 
fringements upon  the  authority  to  direct 
their  own  business,  a  result  of  the  Insolent 
and  overbearing  Government-schooled  policy 
of  organized  labor. 

"  'The  facts  are  these  excellent,  well- 
equipped  mills  capable  of  employing  thou- 
sands of  men  and  turning  out  millions  of  feet 
of  lumber  each  day,  which  is  urgently  need- 
ed, have  sickened  of  studied  dictation  im- 
posed upon  thein  by  a  Government  admin- 
istered by  a  spineless  Congress  of  self-sjeking 
politicians  led  by  an  accidental  President,  a 
weakling,  the  Impotent  spawn  of  ward -heel- 
ing, gangster  politics  who  is  satisfied  to  do 
the  only  thing  he  Is  capable  of  doing  and 
that  Is  to  drift  along  with  the  New  Deal 
flotsam  on  which  he  was  born  politically. 

"  'The  liquidation  of  sawmills  has  only 
started.  The  OPA  and  numerous  oth«  r  bu- 
reaus, with  their  dilatory  tactics  and  im- 
practical hamstringing  of  all  industry,  are 
making  it  necessary  for  a  businessman  to  be- 
come a  crook  if  he  stays  In  business  and 
remains  solvent.  More  good  mills  have  been 
sold  for  a  song  during  the  past  year  than 
in  any  10  years  previously.  This  ha?  also 
been  liquidation.  Sawmill  operators,  who 
have  put  In  a  lifetime  building  up  such 
organizations  as  those  already  mentioned, 
have  with  full  Justlflcatlon  come  to  realize 
that  it  Is  futile  and  certainly  not  worth  while 
to  continue  In  the  one-sided  battle  ag;ain5t 
merged  subversion  of  entrenched  Federal 
parlor  pinks  and  the  soap-box  radicals  they 
are  forced  to  employ. 

"  'What  Is  true  of  the  lumber  industry  In 
the  Northwest  Is  true  of  other  Industries  in 
all  sections  of  the  United  States.  Any  man 
who  with  hard  work  and  close  application 
has  built  up  a  business  Is  not  going  to  con- 
tinue It,  lose  what  he  has.  and  shorten  his 
own  life  by  trying  to  do  the  Imposslblt  Just 
to  keep  grasping  politicians  in  office  tt  test 
out  the  theories  of  a  lot  of  academic  nit  -wits 
who  could  not  run  a  peanut  stand  and  come 
out  whole  even  if  furnished  free  of  c  large 
the  necessary  equipment  and  materlaL". 

"  'It  will  take  someone  bigger  than  a  .^-oup 
of  demagogues  headed  by  a  necktie  Ba!e:man 
to  keep  this  country  from  losing  its  indispen- 
sable industry  leadership,  without  which  it 
is  destined  to  sacriflce  the  democracy  and 
flee  enterprise  with  which  we  at  one  time 
became  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world  and 
the  hope  and  ambition  of  oppressed  people 
the  world  over.'  " 

[From  Improvement  Bulletin  of  JanuEry  3 
19461 

••  In  PEHSPEcrrvK 
"(By  G.  L.  Anderson) 

"  "We  enter  this,  the  flrst  new  vear  of  peace 
with  altogether  too  many  difficulties  In  the 
way  of  a  prompt  and  prosperous  return  to  the 
normal  business  of  the  Nation. 

"  "It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  pains  of  transition  from  war  to  peace  do 
not  spring  from  the  defects  of  capitalism  nor 
the  errors  of  labor  but  from  the  explol  ;s  of 
government. 


me  souinem-pine  industry  and  warnea  you 
that  the  responsibility  for  any  shortage  in 
southern  pine  lies  directly  upon  Government 
agencies  having  control  of  the  Industry 
through  their  actions  or  through  their  lack  of 
action.  Since  that  time,  on  November  29,  OPA 
authorized  an  Increase  which  was  wholly  In- 
adequate and  too  late  to  meet  the  situation. 
At  a  meeting  of  southein-pine  lumbermen 
widely  representing  the  industry  here  today. 


tlon  of  the  lumber  Industry,  we  can  visual- 
ize all  kinds  of  evasions  and  an  active  black 
market. 

"  'retailers  to  feel  OPA   SqtJEEZE 

**  The  OPA  has  Just  Issued  amendment  15 
to  S3Cond  Revised  MPR  215.  which  hu  the 
effect  of  freezing  retail  prices  on  northern 
hemlock  and  other  softwood  from  Alinne- 
sota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  and  western 


other  than  plank,  timbers,  and  green  clear* 
If  we  are  to  build  a  million  homes  this  year. 
"  'On  accoimt  of  price  ceilings  being  made 
by  edict  rather  than  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  It  is  only  natural  for  the  lumber 
manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  every 
loophole  to  get  more  money  for  their  atock. 
Just  as  v/e  all  do  when  fljurlng  our  income 
tax.     If  we  had  a  natural  market,  based  on 
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••  We  are  reaping,  whether  we  like  or  not, 
the  harvest  of  too  much  governmental  control 
and  regimentation  of  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee, of  too  much  Interference  In  those 
functions  which  are  not  properly  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Government,  and  of  too  many 
ignorant,  inefficient  and  even  vicious  bu- 
reaus and  bureaucrats  which  have  become 
the  tares  in  the  wheat  of  oiu:  national  in- 
dustrial economy. 

"  'As  a  consequence  even  the  great  construc- 
tion program  which  was  to  be  depended  on 
for  much  of  the  Immediate  employment  of 
our  retiirning  veterans  and  displaced  war- 
industry  workers,  is  being  slowed  to  a  halting 
state  and  may  even  come  to  a  complete  stand- 
still. 

"  "At  this  moment,  capital  and  Industry  are 
ready  and  willing  to  go  forward  in  the  great- 
est era  of  productivity  this  Nation  has  ever 
known,  bulwarked  by  a  consumer  demand 
which  would  assure  full  employment  and 
round-the-clock  operation  for  every  major 
and  minor  Industry  In  the  country.  Unem- 
ployment, for  everyone  willing  to  work,  would 
cease  to  exist  for  the  next  5  years  at  least,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  unfortunate  struggle  be- 
tween labor  and  industry  which,  basically, 
stems  from  Government  interference  and  re- 
strictions. 

"  'Industry  wants  to  go  ahead  and  labor 
wants  to  be  employed  and  between  them, 
by  Intelligent  consideration  of  mutual  prob- 
lems, there  lies  a  solution  for  all  dlfflcultles, 
but  from  within  and  without  both  are 
plagued  by  too  many  committees  and  agen- 
cies who.  In  the  guise  of  settling,  only  suc- 
ceed in  widening  the  breach  between  the  two 
factions. 

"  "The  latest  suggestion  that  Government 
delve  into  the  private  records  of  corporations 
with  fact-finding  committees  to  determine 
whether  or  not  higher  wages  can  be  paid  out 
of  capital  Is  probably  the  most  arrogant  as- 
sumption of  any  governmental  power  ad- 
vanced thus  far  In  a  long  series  of  prelimi- 
nary regimentations.  It  Is  a  direct  reversal 
of  the  old  economic  rule  that  the  selling  price 
Is  the  determining  factor  In  the  price  of  the 
component  parts  of  any  article  or  service. 

"  'Where  the  serious  damage  is  done,  how- 
ever, is  In  the  relationship  between  industry 
and  labor.  Erroneous  premises  are  set  up  and 
equally  erroneous  conclusions  result,  which 
widen  the  breach  between  the  two  factions 
and  lessen  the  possibility  of  reasonable  con- 
clusions. 

"  'Dividends  to  stockholders  are  the  wages 
cf  capital.  Investors  have  as  much  right  to 
these  wages  .as  do  the  workers,  for  their 
money  presides  the  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment. Capital  Is  the  safeguard  of  Industry. 
Industry  does  not  have  the  limitless  assets  of 
government  on  which  to  draw.  When  In- 
dustry needs  huge  sums  of  money  It  comes 
either  from  capital  or  from  Investors  and 
where  there  is  little  of  the  former,  and  no 
reasonable  assurance  of  dividends  to  the  lat- 
ter    •     •     •     no  financing  Is  possible. 

"  'All  of  these  things  are  known  to  reason- 
able, Intelligent  me^i,  but  for  some  reason, 
for  the  sake  of  political  opportunities,  they 
are  Ignored  by  government  or  bypassed 
through  Dome  wild-eyed  theory  which  Is  born 
in  the  minds  of  men  who  wish  to  control 
everything. 

"  'No  government-controlled  economy  has 
ever  paid  workers  anything  but  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. We  have  had  opportunity  to  see 
that  In  the  past  5  years.  No  nation,  imder 
any  kind  of  political  system,  has  ever  ap- 
proached the  level  of  living  conditions  which 
has  been  reached  in  our  Nation  imder  private 
Industry  and  profit  system. 

"  "Nor  is  there  any  better  system  yet  de- 
vised which  promises  so  much  to  the  Indi- 
vidual who  works  to  produce  and  may  none 
^  us  ever  forget  It.'  " 

Now,  since  that  time  the  Wyatt  housing 
bill  has  been  somewhat  amended.  At  first 
Mr.  Wyatt  claimed  that  In  order  to  do  the 
Job  he  must  have  $850,000,000  for  subsidies. 


as  premium  payments  to  give  to  producer! 
and  prefabricators — not  to  veterans,  mind 
you.  This  figure  was  later  reduced  to  $(300.- 
000.000,  and  then  to  $400,000,000  as  the  bill 
finally  passed  the  Congress.  Just  how  many 
thousand  more  Government  agents  and  regu- 
lators will  be  put  on  this  pay  roll  no  one 
knows:  but  plenty,  you  may  be  sure  of  that. 
Also,  a  provision  was  placed  In  the  bill  and 
adopted  to  guarantee  a  profit  to  prefabri- 
cators for  200.000  prefab  hoxises,  which  i:i  all 
probability  will  be  given  to  Euch  concerns  as 
Kaiser  and  United  States  Steel  for  building 
makeshift  houses  for  veterans  at  a  price  very 
few  of  you  will  be  anxious  or  able  to  pay  but 
that  many  veterans  will  be  obliged  to  pfiy  in 
order  to  have  a  roof  over  their  heads,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  large  con- 
cerns have  the  advantage  over  the  local  build- 
ing-material dealers  and  small  prefabricators 
in  getting  priorities  for  building  materials  of 
every  kind — maybe  It's  because  they  have 
more  folding  money  to  use  in  black  marketa 
than  the  little  fellow. 

Second,  since  Wyatt's  plan  guarantees  the 
sale  of  200.000  prefab  houses  at  a  profit.  It  Is 
natural  to  expect  that  the  needed  materials 
will  be  supplied  first  for  these  200.000  houses, 
or  for  possibly  500.000,  or  even  more  of  them, 
thtis  taking  this  material  away  from  legiti- 
mate building  dealers  and  home  builders  In 
every  section  of  the  Nation  where  it  normally 
would  be  used  to  build  houses  for  veterans  at 
half  the  price. 

Third,  the  building  codes  of  most  every 
city  of  any  size  will  not  permit  the  erection 
o'  small  prefab  houses  within  the  corporation 
limits.  True,  some  cities  are  attempting  to 
revise  their  codes  and  regulations,  but  this 
will  not  solve  the  problem,  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  the  labor 
unions  do  not  look  with  favor  on  having 
houses  shipped  from  a  far-off  factory  into 
their  area  of  operation,  because  most  of  the 
labor  has  already  been  expended  on  them. 
Hence,  the  large  cities  will  get  most  o:  the 
regular  building  materials  of  every  kind, 
while  the  millions  of  veterans  living  in  the 
smaller  nonunion  towns,  villages,  and  on 
farms  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  prefabs  from 
Kaiser,  United  States  Steel,  etc.,  and  pay  two 
or  three  times  more  than  such  houses  are 
actually  worth,  or  go  without  for  qultftlfjme- 
tlme.  Those  veterans  will  get  a  goqMfcyal 
trimming  at  the  hands  of  their  owI^jov- 
ernment. 

They  say  all  this  artificial  stlmularit  Is 
necessary  to  get  2.700.000  homes  In  2  years 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  in  the  year  192Ji  our 
regular  American  building  Industry  built 
over  900.000  homes  and  over  900,003  family 
living  apartments  without  a  lick  of  Govern- 
ment pressure  control  or  Interference  sub- 
sidies. 

At  a  committee  heating  last  week  I  asked 
Mr.  Wyatt  if  the  above  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion was  not  a  fact.  His  only  answer  was 
that  he  was  urging  the  larger  cities  to  revise 
their  codes.  He  knew  full  well  that  my 
analysis  of  the  situation  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully disputed,  so  he  took  the  only  out 
by  saying  practically  nothing  in  reply  to  my 
question. 

Now.  I  leave  It  to  your  good  Judgment, 
how  could  I  have  voted  otherwise,  knowing 
all  these  things,  and  representing  as  I  do, 
veterans  living  in  over  100  small  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  and  a  multitude  of  farm  vet- 
erans, besides  thoiuands  of  carpenters, 
masons,  home  builders  and  building  material 
dealers  in  my  district,  all  of  whose  Interests 
I  am  duty  bound  to  protect,  especially  when 
I  am  convinced  this  program  will  prove 
costly  and  detrimental  to  a  great  majority  of 
our  veterans  and  to  all  the  people  of  America 
in  the   final   anaylsis? 

With  kindest  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  F.  Jensen, 
Jnern^r  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT     ' 

or  INDIAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday .  May  21, 1946 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speaker. 

the  following  is  an  address  delivered 
April  5.  1946.  by  Gov.  Ralph  P.  Gates,  of 
Hie  State  of  Indiana,  before  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association. 

It  is  a  challenging  and  thought-pro- 
voking appeal  that  should  be  read  by 
every  American: 

WHEN  WILL  CONCRESB  TALK  BACKT 

Some  years  ago  a  great  newipapannan, 
William  Allen  White,  wrote  a  twmtnjm  edi- 
torial entitled  '•What's  the  Matter  With 
Kansas?"  If  Mr.  White  were  alive  today  I 
think  he  might  be  tempted  to  write  another 
such  editorial — only  this  time  the  title  would 
be  "What's  the  Matter  With  the  United 
States?" 

For  this,  today,  is  the  $27S.00O.0O0.0C0 
question,  and  It  \s  being  asked  on  every 
hand  by  bewildered  men  and  women.  Mr. 
White,  were  he  alive,  would  know  the  an- 
swer— you  as  editors  know  the  answer — and 
the  answer  is  one  word — confusion. 

Confusion  is  what  Is  the  matter  with  the 
United  States  tcxlay.  and  it  Is  confusion  that 
Is  centralized,  like  almost  everything  else. 
In  Washington.  Today  I  want  to  talk  about 
that  confusion — how  It  affects  me  as  the 
Governor  of  Indiana — how  It  affects  you  as 
editors  and  as  citizens  and  taxpayers,  and 
what  we  can  do  about  It.  For  we  must  do 
something  about  It.  If  this  is  to  be  a  healthy 
and  pros^rous  nation. 

There  Is  an  old  nursery  rhyme  about  the 
old  woman  who  lived  In  a  shoe  and  had  so 
many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
Her  troubles  were  small,  however,  compared 
to  the  troubles  of  our  national  uncle  who 
lives  m  Washington  and  has  135.000.000  chil- 
dren scattered  from  Maine  to  California.  He 
de>esn't  know  what  to  do.  either — and  the 
reason  Is  the  same — he  has  tried  to  mother 
too  large  a  brocxl. 

We  might  as  well  face  the  facts.  The  con- 
fusion In  Washington  Is  not  accidental — and 
It  Is  not  temporary.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  the  b?8t  of  Intentions,  has  been 
trying  to  do  too  many  things.  It  hai  aasumed 
Jurisdiction  and  responsibility  for  individual, 
corporate,  and  State  problems.  It  triaa  to 
tell  me  how  to  run  this  State — it  tries  to  tell 
you  how  to  live  your  life  and  rim  your  busi- 
ness. 

Washington,  for  many  years  now.  has  been 
like  a  hysterical  mother  who  sees  pneumonia 
In  every  case  of  sniffles.  Today  the  country 
Is  suffering  from  a  complication  of  remedies 
rather  than  diseases. 

Organically,  the  Nation  is  soimd.  We  have 
everytlilng.  There  Is  an  abundance  of  raw 
materials,  tcxsls.  shops,  skilled  labor,  manage- 
ment know-how,  sales  organization,  adver- 
tising media,  communications  systems,  and 
transporUtion  facilities.  To  match  this,  we 
have  the  greatest  demand  lor  goods  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  potential  pros- 
perity, this  great  Nation  has  worked  up  a 
crltl<»l  case  of  poverty.  No  longer  la  one- 
third  Of  the  Nation  lU  clad,  ill  fed.  and  ill 
houKd.  Now,  thanks  to  the  confuak»  in 
Washington,  we  are  almost  all  in  that  con- 
dition— not  becatise  we  cannot  buy,  but  be- 
cause, with  all  our  mlraculotis  prtxiuctive 
capacity,  there  Is  nothing  to  buy. 

I  can't  get  shirts,  my  wife  can't  get  stock- 
ings, and  you  can't  get  paper. 


"Unfllled  orders: 
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and  wrapped  around  them  by  Government 
crackpots.  Thty  have  tired  ol  spending  haU 
of  mch  day  arguing  with  Government- 
backed,  red  labor  racketeers.  They  have 
tired  of  waiting  for  months  for  the  OPA  to 
make  decisions  that  sho  ud  not  take  them 
more  than  a  few  days  as  that  Bureau  fails 
utterly  to  make  urgently  needed  and  clearly 
deserved  adjxistmenta  to  regulations  and 
prices  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  while 
production  co6t«  moxint.  They  have  tired  of 
tiaving  th«  worst  radical  element  in  their 


"  Tn  PERSPEcrrvB 
"(By  G.  L.  Anderson) 

"  "We  enter  this,  the  first  new  year  of  peace 
with  altogether  too  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  prompt  and  prosperous  return  to  the 
normal  business  of  the  Nation. 

"  'It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  pains  of  transition  from  war  to  peace  do 
not  spring  from  the  defects  of  capitalism  nor 
the  errors  of  labor  but  from  the  explol  ;s  of 
government. 
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With  surpItM  cotton  and  Idle  factories,  we 
have  shirtless  citizens  with  bulging  pocket- 
books. 

Truly,  our  problem  U  mental  and  not 
physical. 

Psychiatrists  seek  to  solve  a  mental  111  by 
prcblng  the  past  of  their  patients.  So  per- 
haps we,  as  a  nation,  can  do  that  and  find 
the  thread  that  will  lead  us  to  the  national 
sanity  we  once  bad. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  people  In- 
'"•isted  that  It  was  the  duty  and  the  privilege 
oL  every  citizen  to  stand  on  his  own  two 
*1ek\.  In  that  era  a  man  made  honest  de- 
cisions with  the  calm  assurance  that  Wash- 
tnifton  considered  him  an  adult,  capable  of 
living  bis  own  life  and  running  his  cwn 
business,  and  certainly  more  familiar  with 
the  details  of  its  operation  than  some  clerk 
hired  on  the  basis  of  a  civil-service  exam- 
ination or  a  political  acquaintanceship. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  trend 
toward  centralization  In  the  political  affairs 
of  the  Nation.  The  product  of  that  trend  Is 
bureaucracy,  which,  Lawrence  Sullivan  says. 
Is  "representative  government  suffering  a 
nervous  break-down."  How  far  that  trend 
has  gone  can  be  ahown  by  a  few  comparisons. 
Dtirlni^the  first  140  years  since  the  Cap- 
ital waa  moved  to  Washington,  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Federal  Government,  as  measured 
In  admlnlstative  'personnel.  expanded, 
roflghly.  700  times  faster. than  the  national 
population.  That  growth  has  become  an 
urgent  problem.  From  1800  to  1940  our  pop- 
ulation multiplied  by  25.  but  the  Federal 
civil  personnel  multiplied  by  17,950— ^nd 
that  expansion  has  further  tripled  in  the 
last  6  years. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we  had 
World  War  I,  a  boom,  a  depression,  and  World 
War  II.  With  each  major  event,  Washington 
became  more  possessive.  In  each  crisis  more 
of  our  Independence  was  surrendered.  Each 
time  the  Government  grew  larger. 

As  of  the  1st  of  January,  there  were  2.940.- 
947  civilian  employees  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  figure 
Increased  30.000  during  January  1946 — at  a 
time  when,  supposedly,  the  vast  personnel  of 
the  war  agencief  was  be|hg  demobilized. 

One  out  of  every  37  of  our  citizens  now  is 
working  for  the  Government — and  we  can  see 
the  increasing  pressure  of  Federal  encroach- 
ment even  out  here  in  Indiana.  This  city  of 
Indianapolis  Is  a  long  way  fropi  Washington, 
but  already  the  Federal?^ Government  occu- 
pies 11  percent  of  all  the  available  office  space 
In  downtown  Indianapolis — and  it  is  asking 
for  more.  Each  office  it  occupies  costs  you 
money — each  one  dispossesses  a  tenant  who 
might  tise  its  facilities  to  create  employ- 
ment— productive  employment — and  to  pro- 
duce or  distribute  goods. 

Along  with  the  governors  of  the  other  47 
States.  I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about 
this  top-heavy  centralization — not  alone  be- 
cause it  is  costly  and  Inefficient  but  because 
more  and  more  It  is  reaching  for  power, 
undermining  and  vitiating  our  local  govern- 
ments— the  very  governments  which,  becauss 
they  are  closest  to  the  people,  .are  most  re- 
sponsive to  the  people's  will — and  we  know 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  clumsy 
machine — this  Instriunent  of  confusion — is 
one  of  the  basic  reasons  why  Inflation  today 
is  squeezing  the  value  out  of  the  savings  of 
our  p>eopIe. 

Anyone  who  has  dealt  with  the  Federal 
Government — and  who  of  us  hasn't? — knows 
that  the  Washington  approach  today  Is  that 
of  an  all -wise  adult  dealing  with  a  child. 
The  highly  advanced  Federal  btu-eaucracy 
shares  at  least  one  viewpoint  with  the  totali- 
tarian governments — a  profound  contempt 
for  the  individual's  ability  to  take  care  of 
himself.  We  have  ceased  to  be  citizens  and 
ara  becoming  wards.  Our  modern  bureau- 
crats would  be  the  last  to  agree  with  Wood- 
row  Wilson  when  he  said.  "1  have  never  found 
a  man  who  knew  how  to  take  care  of  me,  and 


reasoning  from  that  point  out,  I  conjecture 
that  there  isn't  any  man  who  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

This  is  not  a  political  issue.  It  Is  a  funda- 
mental problem. 

Even  those  who  haye  carried  bureaucratic 
centralization  to  new  and  astronomical  pro- 
portions are  beginning  to  worry  about  this 
lYankenstein  they  have  created. 

In  Missoxiri,  the  home  State  of  President 
Truman,  b  resolution  recently  was  intro- 
duced In  the  State  house  of  representatives 
that  the  State  "give  notice  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  Missouri  now  takes 
the  lead  among  the  Scales  in  helping  solve 
the  Federal  debt  crisis  and  that  we  will  re- 
frain and  forbear  from  demanding  further 
grants  from  Congress." 

And  m  his  inaugural  address,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  the  Honorable  William  M.  Tuck, 
pointed  to  the  indisputable  truth  that  Fed- 
eral grants  not  only  destroy  State  sovereignty, 
but  bring  far  less  return  to  the  taxpayers 
than  when  the  States  raise  and  spend  the  sum 
directly. 

Here  is  what  he  said— "Mqney  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
then  returned  by  it  to  the  States  is  burdened 
with  the  collection  and  handling  charges  in- 
curred by  the  Government.  It  Is  also  bur- 
dened with  the  operating  costs  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  bureau  in  Washington  which 
passes  on  the  grant  and  regulates  its  ex- 
penditures. Finally.  It  is  burdened  with  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Federal  agents 
who  are  sent  into  the  States  to  personally 
regulate  the  State  agencies  in  their  spending 
of  what  is  left  of  the  money  received  from 
the  taxpayer.    The  amount  left  is  about  half." 

As  Governor  of  Indiana.  I  know  what  Gov- 
ernor Tuck  was  talking  about.  I  have  seen 
it  happen  many  times  in  our  own  State.  And 
I  have  seen  the  wealth  of  Indiana  siphoned 
off  by  the  Federal  Government  to  be  spent 
In  Mississippi  or  Arkansas  or  Georgia,  to 
do  things  that  those  States  should  do  for 
themselves. 

This  is  the  situation,  and  It  Is  a  serious 
one.  The  question  Is — what  can  we  do  about 
It — what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  answer  is  to  return  to  the  principles 
of  thrift  and  self-reliance  that  have  built  up 
this  State,  the  most  typically  American  of 
all  the  States.  And  those  are  typically  Ameri- 
can principles.  One  hundred  years  ago,  we 
here  In  Indiana  learned  the  folly  of  reckless 
spending.  We  bankrupted  the  State  treasury 
by  squandering  tax  money  and  borrowed 
money  on  canals,  roads,  and  other  so-called 
public  Improvements.  We  learned  a  hard 
lesson  the  hard  way — and  when  our  new  con- 
stitution was  written  In  1851,  It  forbade  the 
State  to  go  into  debt.  Indiana  still  is  a  pay- 
as-you-go  State — we  have  prospered,  and  our 
services  have  suffered  in  no  way. 

Hoosiers.  too,  know  the  value  of  self  re- 
liance— of  doing  for  yourself  and  not  de- 
pending on  the  bounty  of  others.  During 
my  campaign  for  governor  2  years  ago.  I 
placed  particular  emphasis  on  that  prin- 
ciple— and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in 
this  administration  we  have  developed  legis- 
lation and  policies  along  that  line.  We  arbi- 
trate and  conciliate  our  own  labor  disputes — 
we  do  not  submit  them  to  the  interminable 
decays  and  vacillations  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  We  are  solving  our  own 
problem  of  public  health.  We  are  promoting 
forestry,  flood  control,  and  soil  conservation 
on  a  State  basis.  Our  largest  city,  by  State 
law.  has  Its  own  program  of  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment,  using  local  funds  and 
local  brains — without  asking  a  penny  from 
Washington.  We  have  our  own  fair-employ- 
ment-practices machinery,  our  own  State 
economic  council.  We  are  meeting  our  prob- 
lems as  Indiana  problems.  Indiana  Ls  no 
one's  stepchild. 

We  can  do  the  Job.  and  do  It  better,  be- 
cause we  know  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
how  to  do  It.    We  are  working  with  people 


and  not  formulas.  We  are  doing  what  needs 
to  be  done,  and  doing  it  as  far  as  we  are 
permitted,  with  Indiana  fund''  and  Indiana 
personnel.  That  Is  what  our  State  govern- 
ment is  for. 

I  believe,  and  I  think  most  Americans  also 
believe,  that  a  local  problem  can  best  be 
solved  by  a  local  government,  a  county  prob- 
lem by  a  county  government,  a  State  problem 
by  a  State  alive  to  Its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. There  are  broad  Nation-wide  ques- 
tions which  require  the  machinery  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole — but  you  do  not  shoot 
sparrows  with  a  howitzer  nor  hunt  rabbits 
with  a  Sherman  tank. 

And  it  Is  only  through  a  broad  acceptance 
of  local  and  State  responsibility  that  the 
United  States  can  meet  the  challenge  of 
centralized  bureaucracy.  It  is  because  States 
and  cities  In  the  past  have  failed  to  do  their 
duty  to  their  citizens  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  moved  in  to  do  the  things  that 
Ehculd.  and  must,  be  done.  It  is  easy  to 
heap  all  the  blame  on  the  bureaucrats,  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  bureaucrat  is 
only  doing  what  he  has  been  asked  to  do. 
We  have  asked  for  funds,  we  have  shifted 
responsibilities,  we  have  opened  the  door — 
and  who  Is  to  blame  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  walked  in? 

It  is  easy  to  blame  Congress,  too — but 
again.  Congress  only  obeys  the  popular  will. 
If  his  constituents  want  a  free  ride,  a  Con- 
gressman will  whistle  for  the  hack.  If  we 
as  citizens  and  you  as  editors  tell  Congress 
that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt,  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  stand  on  our  own  feet,  that  we  are 
going  to  do  our  own  planning  and  our  own 
improving,  look  after  cur  own  welfare  and  cur 
own  educating,  we  shall  have  little  to  fear 
from  Federal  encroachment.  Concress  will 
see  to  it  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
fewer  Jobs  better  and  many  useless  Jobs  not 
at  all. 

When  will  some  courageous  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  stand  up  and  start  de- 
manding tha:  ihe  States  take  back  some  of 
their  own  responsibility  and  stop  "passing 
the  buck"  to  Washington? 

When  will  some  Congressman  or  Senator 
stand  up  and  say  he  is  getting  tired  of 
being  called  a  moron,  crook  and  incompetent 
generally,  because  he  doesn't  rush  in  with 
some  new  law  to  cure  every  pin  prick  as  well 
as  a  cancerous  growth? 

When  is  some  Congressman  or  Senator 
going  to  stand  up  and  ask  the  States  and  local 
units  of  government  why  It  is  that  they  are 
not  men  and  women  enough  to  run  their 
own  schools,  buy  their  own  children's 
lunches,  administer  their  own  welfare  pro- 
gram, and  settle  their  own  labor-relations 
problems? 

And  while  we  are  asking  questions,  when 
Is  the  great  Conference  of  Governors,  with 
its  powerful  organization,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments — going  to  start  shouting. 
"We  are  sovereign  States.  We  are  not  pau- 
pers, we  are  not  children,  and  we  can  take 
care  of  these  matters  by  ourselves.  If  the 
Federal  Government  will  confine  itself  to  its 
specifically  designated  constitutional  powers, 
we  will  handle  the  rest." 

Also,  when  are  some  of  the  southern  gov- 
ernors going  to  announce  to  the  Nation,  "We 
of  my  State  are  not  beggars — we  don't  need 
Pennsylvania's  or  Indiana's  or  Illinois' 
money.  We  are  opposed  and  will  fight  those 
who  are  always  wanting  to  increase  Federal 
control  of  our  schools  and  welfare  programs 
by  pointing  to  us  as  horrible  examples.  At- 
tend to  your  business  in  Washington  and  we 
will  take  care  of  ours.  Stop  telling  us  and 
the  world  that  we  are  charity  seekers." 

The  answer  to  all  those  questions  Is  that 
these  things  will  happen  when  the  citizens 
say  they  must,  and  that  time  is  now. 

There  are  48  State  governments  tod  thou- 
sands of  State  and  local  officials.  These  peo- 
ple need  to  be  put  to  work  to  see  that  de- 


ever  paid  workers  anything  but  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. We  have  had  opportunity  to  see 
that  in  the  past  5  years.  No  nation,  under 
any  kind  of  political  system,  has  ever  ap- 
proached the  level  of  living  conditions  which 
has  been  reached  in  our  Nation  under  private 
Industry  and  profit  system. 

"  'Nor  Is  there  any  better  system  yet  de- 
vised which  promises  so  much  to  the  Indi- 
vidual who  works  to  produce  and  may  none 
of  us  ever  forget  it.'  " 

Now,  since  that  time  the  Wyatt  housing 
bill  has  been  somewhat  amended.  At  first 
Mr.  Wyatt  claimed  that  in  order  to  do  the 
Job  he  must  have  $850,000,000  for  subsidies. 


all  these  tnings,  ana  represenimg  as  i  ao, 
veterans  living  In  over  100  small  cities.  t'3wns, 
and  villages,  and  a  multitude  of  farm  vet- 
erans, besides  thousands  of  carpenters, 
masons,  home  builders  and  building  material 
dealers  In  my  district,  all  of  whose  Interests 
I  am  duty  bound  to  protect,  especially  when 
I  am  convinced  this  program  will  prove 
costly  and  detrimental  to  a  great  majority  of 
oiM"  veterans  and  to  all  the  people  of  America 
In  the  final  anaylsls? 
With  kindest  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  p.  Jensen, 
Teember  of  Congress, 


transporUtion  facilities.  To  match  this,  we 
have  the  greatest  demand  for  goods  tn  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Tet  In  the  midst  of  all  this  potential  pros- 
perity, this  great  Nation  has  worked  up  a 
critical  case  of  poverty.  No  laiigBt  is  one- 
third  ot  the  Nation  iU  clad,  ill  fed.  and  lU 
housed.  Now.  thanks  to  the  confuskm  in 
Washington,  we  are  almost  all  In  that  con- 
dition— not  because  we  cannot  buy,  but  be- 
cause, with  all  our  miramiloiM  productive 
capacity,  there  Is  nothing  to  buy. 

I  can't  get  shirts,  my  wife  can't  get  stock- 
ings, and  you  can't  get  paper. 
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mocracy  functions.  They  are  close  to  the 
people  and  responsive  to  their  wishes. 

Here  is  the  way  to  end  the  present  con- 
fusion— here  Is  the  way  for  the  Nation  to 
get  out  of  the  red  and  out  of  the  mess  that 
it  has  created.  It  can  fight  its  way  out  by 
pushing  more  and  more  governmental  con- 
trols out  of  Washington  and  back  to  the 
States  where  they  belong.  It  can  insist  that 
from  a  financial,  a  political,  and  a  moral 
standpoint.  Washington  cannot  accept  ad- 
ditional responsibility. 

To  do  so  will  not  be  popular  In  some 
quarters,  nor  v.'ill  it  be  easy.  It  is  hard 
sometimes  to  turn  down  a  gift — even  though 
you  ma:-  know  it  is  being  charged  to  you. 
It  is  easier  to  drift,  to  take  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  to  follow  the  course  of  political 
expediency,  than  it  Is  to  stand  self-rellantly 
on  your  own  feet,  and  face  and  solve  your 
own  problems.  It  is  human  to  pass  the  buck, 
and  that  is  what  many  of  our  local  govern- 
ments have  been  doing. 

That  is  what  many  such  governments  will 
continue  to  do  until  their  citizens  demand 
that  they  do  the  Job  which  is  their  duty  and 
their  obligation. 

As  editors  you  must  surely  realiZ3  the 
dangers  inherent  In  overgrown  centraliza- 
tion. You  have  dealt  with  bureaucrats  and 
you  have  seen  the  fingers  of  Federal  power 
and  domination  reaching  into  your  own  com- 
munities. As  informed  men  you  must  know 
that  Washington,  regardless  of  what  ad- 
ministration is  in  power,  is  not  all-wise. 
You  know  that  it  is  wasteful  folly  to  try 
to  handle  local  problems  on  a  national  scale. 
You  know  that  Federal  money  is  not  free, 
that  it  ccmes  from  our  pockets  and  our 
earnings.  Just  as  truly  and  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  money  spent  by  the  State,  the 
townships  and  counties,  the  cities  and  towns. 
You  know  that  when  money  goes  to  Wash- 
ington we  have  a  far  smaller  control  over 
Its  disbursement  than  when  it  is  handled  by 
our  township  trustees,  the  county  commis- 
sioners, and  the  State  departments. 

The  average  man,  faced  with  these  facts, 
will  say,  "But  what  can  I  do  about  it?" 
As  one  man,  alone,  perhaps  he  can  do  little. 
But  as  one  man  of  many,  he  can  do  a  great 
deal — if  he  only  will. 

We  here  in  Indiana  have  great  confidence 
In  the  grass  roots.  We  believe  in  what  Lin- 
coln called  "the  ultimate  Justice  of  the  p30- 
ple."  We  believe  with  him  that  "any  policy 
to  be  permanent  must  have  public  opinion 
at  the  bottom — something  in  accordance 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  as 
It  is."  And  out  here  in  the  State  where  Lin- 
coln grew  to  manhood  we  believe  in  his 
precept  that  "in  all  that  the  people  can  in- 
dividually do  as  well  for  themselves,  the 
Government  should  not  Interfere."  That  Is 
plain  common  sense. 

To  apply  that,  however,  the  people  must 
be  willing  to  do  for  themselves.  And  that  is 
where  you,  as  editors,  can  and  must  serve. 
You  are  leaders  of  your  communities.  You 
do  more  than  report  the  news — you  help  to 
shape  the  thoughts  and  policies  of  the  cities 
and  towns  where  you  live.  You  are  a  power- 
ful force,  and  a  force  for  good,  in  the  affairs 
of  the  State.  You,  more  than  any  other 
group,  can  awaken  the  people  to  their  respon- 
libilities  and  show  them  how  to  meet  their 
problems.  If  you  fail,  we  shall  all  fail  and 
our  individual  lives  will  more  and  more 
fall  Into  the  shadow  of  Washington — and 
that  shadow  will  come  to  blot  out  the  light 
of  enterprise,  freedom,  and  self-reliance.  We 
must  not  become  a  Nation  of  faceless  men. 

Thera  Is  a  big  job  ahead.  It  will  be  hard 
to  buck  the  trend,  to  turn  from  wonderful 
nonsense  and  alluring  theories  to  Hoosler 
■ense.  But  it  is  the  only  way  to  end  the  con- 
fuoion  that  besets  us — it  is  the  only  way  to 
check  the  peeping  paralysis  of  bureacracy 
ami  bring  order  out  of  the  present  chaos. 
Bii',  If  we,  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes, 
do  Dur  part — as  editors,  as  governors,  as  leg- 
IsU  tors,  as  county  and  city  officials,  and  as 


citizens— It  can  and  will  be  done,  and  we 
shall  have  an  Indiana  that  is  truly  a  sovereign 
State,  and  a  Nation  both  orderly  and  pros- 
perous. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  . 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  in- 
telligent Americans  are  deeply  interested 
in  aluminum,  its  potentialities,  its  indus- 
trial aspects,  its  history.  Recently,  as  a 
result  of  an  interview  with  an  eminent 
writer,  my  views  on  that  subject  were 
printed  in  a  series  of  articles,  commenc- 
ing in  April,  in  This  Month  magazine.  I 
am  apF>ending  hereunto  the  first  of  the 
three  articles,  this  one  having  been 
printed  in  the  April  issue  of  This  Month 
magazine: 

ALCOA — POBTKAIT  Or  A  MONOPOLY 

(By  Representative  John  M.  Coma:  as  told 
to  Allen  Bernard) 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  has  exercised  unparal- 
leled influence  upon  the  daily  life  of  every 
American.  The  housewife  has  felt  Its  shadow 
every  time  she  buys  a  kitchen  utensil,  an 
electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  washing  ma- 
chine, or  refrigerator.  Purchasers  of  cam- 
eras, typewriters,  bicycles,  modern  furniture, 
all  pay  tribute  to  Alcoa.  The  tinfoil  which 
protects  your  cigarets,  candy,  cheese,  tooth 
paste,  and  scores  of  other  items  comes  from 
Alcoa.  The  automobile  you  drive  isn't  lighter 
and  more  economical — because  of  Alcoa., 
Better  housing  has  been  retarded  by  Alcoa. 
Have  and  have  not — but  courtesy  of  Alcoa. 

Three  times  in  34  years  the  Government 
has  brought  suit  against  Alcoa,  charging 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Twice,  con- 
sent decrees  were  entered,  in  which  the  com- 
pany bound  Itself  to  refrain  from  specific 
questionable  practices.  Last  year,  on  March 
12,  1945.  a  Federal  court  found  that  the 
Aluminium  Co. .of  America  was  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  The 
court  decision  conflrmei  officially  what  every 
weU-lnformed  citizen  has  long  known:  for 
50  years  Alcoa,  a  super  monopoly,  has  exer- 
cised virtually  100  per  cent  control  over  the 
aluminum  industry  in  this  country. 

Peacetime  monopoly  is  characterized  by 
the  ruthless  suppression  of  competition, 
limited  production  and  employment,  high 
prices,  higher  profits,  and  direct  disregard  or 
devious  evasion  of  Federal  law.  In  war. 
monopoly  has  proven  a  threat  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  Nation.  It  has  helped  to 
provide  a  ruthless  enemy  with  arms  for  ag- 
gression and  deprived  Its  own  people  of  the 
weapons  of  defense. 

So  pwwerlul  has  this  hydra  become  that 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clark,  in  an  80-page 
report  to  Congress  last  Septemt)er,  declared 
that  there  was  little  hope  in  establishing  free 
competition  In  the  aluminum  industry  unless 
the  vast  Alcoa  empire  was  effectively  split  up. 

This,  in  brief  outline.  Is  the  pictxire  pre- 
sented. It  provides  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  excesses  of  free  enterprise  In  peace 
and  In  war. 

Aluminum  was  first  Isolated  as  a  metal  In 
1827.  Its  only  use  for  more  than  60  years  was 
In  the  fabrication  of  Jewelry  and  ornaments 
for  royalty;  It  could  not  be  exploited  com- 
mercially until  a  method  was  developed  to 
eliminate  the  oxygen  from  the  raw  materials. 


In  1886  an  American  Inventor.  Ball,  dis- 
covered such  a  process.  Two  years  later  the 
aluminum  monopoly  in  this  country  began, 
harmlessly  enough,  with  the  organlEation  of 
the  PitUburgh  Reduction  Co.  as  the  sole 
exploiter  of  the  Hall  process.  Its  Initial  capi- 
tal was  $23,000. 

The  metal — two-thirds  lighter  than  Bte;l. 
less  than  a  third  as  heavy  as  copper — was 
still  so  precious  that  the  entire  dally  output, 
30  pounds  a  day,  was  stored  In  the  office  safe. 
It  sold  for  98  a  pound. 

Before  the  new  company  was  3  years  old 
It  ran  into  opposition — rival  Interests  began 
produ?tion  under  a  new  and  improved  patent 
to  smelt  aluminum  without  the  use  of  ex- 
ternal heat.  The  resulting  competition 
brought  a  slash  in  price,  from  $2  in  October 
1889  to  50  cents  a  pound  In  August  1891. 
Then  2  years  later.  Pittsburgh  Reduction  ob- 
tained an  injunction  halting  Its  rival's  pro- 
duction on  the  ground  that  the  Hall  pstenta 
were  being  infringed.  Even  while  the  in- 
junction suit  was  pending,  Pittsburgh  Reduc- 
tion raised  its  price  from  SO  to  90  cents  a 
pound. 

Ten  years  later,  after  a  long  legal  battle, 
the  ousted  company  obtained  a  final  decision 
declaring  Pittsburgh  Reduction  guilty  of  In- 
fringing the  newer  patents.  Paced  with 
complete  shut-down  Is  the  result  of  this  de- 
cision. Pittsburgh  Reduction  bought  the  dis- 
puted patent  rights  from  its  rl\*al,  paying  a 
sum  (in  cash  and  credit)  almost  equivalent  to 
Its  total  paid-in  capital  at  the  time,  $1.- 
600.000.  The  Government  has  charged  that 
Pittsburgh  Reduction's  method  of  ending  the 
confiict  was  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
In  1907  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co. 
changed  Its  name  to  the  more  inclusive  one 
of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  From  If 93 
to  1941  it  was  the  sole  producer  of  alumlnvm 
in  this  country.  Until  1903,  when  the  Hall 
patents  expired,  this  monopoly  was  legal. 
After  that,  the  founders  of  Alcoa  employed 
other  equally  effective,  if  not  entirely  le:al. 
means  of  perpetuating  the  company's  posi- 
tion. 

The  key  to  the  manufacture  of  aluminum 
is  water  power.  The  process  demands  an 
enormous  output  of  electrical  energy — 10 
kilowatt  hours  per  pound  produced.  Such 
power  must  be  cheap,  approximately  one- 
twentieth  the  price  the  average  hovisewlfe 
pays;  it  must  be  continuous,  not  dependent 
on  the  vagaries  of  rainfall.  Thiis  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  water  power  In  the 
United  Slates  is  suitable  for  aluminum  pro- 
duction. 

Prom  1893  on,  Alcoa  succeeded  In  tying  up 
In  restrictive  contracts  the  principal  cources 
and  sites  of  suitable  water  power  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Including  Niagara 
Falls.  In  some  years  the  company  used  as 
little  as  10  percent  of  the  total  power  ca- 
pacity that  it  controlled;  It  owned  power 
sites  for  25  years  that  it  never  developed. 
These  were  the  tactics  by  which  Alcoa  man- 
aged to  keep  power  out  of  the  hands  of  po- 
tential comjjetition. 

In  May  1941  an  Alcoa  official  told  the  Tru- 
man committee:  "You  cannot  buy  any  more 
water  power,  that  we  know  of.  at  a  price 
which  permits  use  for  aluminum." 

In  the  consent  decree  which  followed  the 
Government's  first  suit  in  1912,  Alcoa  prom- 
ised to  discontinue  the  practice  of  restrictive 
contracts.  But  in  the  more  recent  action, 
filed  in  1937,  the  Department  of  Justice 
charged  that  similar  water-power  contracts, 
in  a  less  obvious  form,  had  been  consum- 
mated even  after  the  decree. 

Second  only  to  water  power  In  Importancp. 
in  the  manufacLU're  of  aluminum.  Is  a  regular 
source  of  raw  material.  While  aluminum  is 
the  most  abundant  metal  on  earth,  foimd  in 
a  wide  variety  of  minerals,  bauxite  has 
proved  to  be  the  only  ore  from  which  it  can 
be  produced  commercially.  Domestic  de- 
posits of  this  ore  are  located  almost  entirely 
In  a  small  section  of  Arkansas.  By  1000  Alcoa 
had    preempted    almost    all    the    available 
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batixlte  lands  In  that  State;  up  to  1910  this 
company  produced  85  percent  of  all  the  ore 
mined  there.  At  the  same  time  Alcoa  com- 
pletely controlled  bauxite  production  in  Brit- 
ish and  Dutch  Guiana,  boasted  full  or  partial 
ownership  in  one  Italian,  three  French,  and 
two  Tugoalav  bauxite  companies. 

Between  1918  and  1925  four  well-financed 
attempts  by  American  interests  to  break  into 
the  field  of  aluminum  production  failed  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  obtain  raw  ma- 
terials and /or  water  power  in  America,  and 
because  their  efforts  to  negotiate  foreign 
sources  were  effectively  anticipated  and  fore- 
stalled by  Alcoa. 

With  full  control  of  power  and  raw  ma- 
terials, there  remained  but  one  source  of 
potential  ccmpetltion:  foreign  producers. 
In  1896  Alcoa  entered  into  the  first  of  a  series 
of  international  cartels  with  the  principal 
aluminum  producers  of  the  world.  These 
agreements  divided  world  markets,  fixed 
prloes.  and  limited  production.  America  was 
wwnrtd  by  Alcoa  as  its  private  preserve;  no 
tnapassing  permitted. 

So  well  did  these  cartels  function  that  from 
1890  to  1938  Imports  of  aluminum  Into  the 
United  States  averaged  only  9  percent  an- 
nually, with  Alcoa  supplying  the  other  91 
percent.  This  over-all  average  includes  cer- 
tain periods  when  the  break-down  of  cartel 
negotiations,  or  the  Intervention  of  the 
Ocvernment.  resulted  in  a  sharp  increase  in 
aluminum  imports. 

The  price  pattern  during  these  years  shows 
that  Alcoa  consistently  reduced  prices  to 
meet  occasional  foreign  competition,  raised 
them  again  as  soon  as  that  competition  dis- 
appeared. The  arbitrary  fluctuation  of 
prices,  from  a  high  of  38  cents  to  a  low  of  18 
cents  a  pound,  plus  the  lack  of  competitive 
sources  of  supply,  has  curtailed  the  use  of 
aluminum  in  the  manufacture  of  many  pop- 
ular products.  A  typical  example  of  this 
"public  be  damned"  attitude  may  be  found 
In  the  automobile  Industry. 

Prior  to  1915  most  automobile  manufac- 
turers used  large  quantities  of  aluminum  In 
their  cars.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  once  was 
the  largest  user  of  aluminum  in  this  coun- 
try. The  outbreak  of  World  War  I  cut  off 
Imports  and  increased  the  demand  for  all 
metals.  In  1915  Alcoa  advanced  its  prices 
from  18  to  32  cents  a  pound.  The  automobile 
manufacturers  protested,  warning  Alcoa  that 
they  would  be  forced  to  use  substitutes,  but 
the  company  ignored  them.  After  1915  Ford, 
General  Motors,  and  all  other  manufacturers 
eliminated  the  use  of  aluminum  in  their  cars, 
except  for  small  parts  and  pistons. 

According  to  Alcoa  engineers,  about  500 
poimds  of  aluminum  could  ^be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  average  medium-sized  passen- 
ger car.  With  less  deed  weight  to  pull,  rede- 
sign of  the  engine  and  other  parts  would 
reduce  the  total  weight  of  such  a  car  from 
the  present  3,400  pounds  average  to  about 
2,300  pounds,  with  a  consequent  saving  to 
the  motorist  in  gasoline  and  tires.  If  all 
the  cars  produced  in  1937  used  500  pounds 
of  aluminum,  automobiles  alone  could  con- 
sume the  entire  postwar  capacity  of  the 
Industry. 

Naturally  the  automobile  manufacturers 
sought  the  facilities  to  build  their  own  alu- 
mlnxun  plants.  When  a  survey  in  1920  con- 
vinced GM  and  Ford  that  all  domestic  raw 
materials  and  water  power  were  tied  up  by 
Alcoa,  these  companies  attempted  to  buy  an 
interest  in  a  Norwegian  aluminum  plant. 
Aleoa's  agents  got  wind  of  the  plan,  and 
aborted  it  by  quietly  acquiring  the  control- 
ling Interest  in  the  Norwegian  company 
th^puelves. 

That's  how  Alcoa  built  up  its  monopoly  in 
tlM  production  of  alumlniun  in  this  country. 

In  1895  Alcoa  b^an  fortifying  its  monopoly 
tn  the  fabrication  cf  aluminum  into  many 
nnirhed  and  unfinished  articles.  Four  ex- 
amples will  show  how  this  was  done: 

1.  The  principal  fabricated  form  of  alu- 
BUnum  is  sheet;  about  halt  the  Ingot  pro- 


duction is  rolled  in  this  form.  Some  80  per- 
cent of  all  aluminum  sheet  sold  in  this  coun- 
try comes  from  Alcoa's  mills.  Until  the  war 
these  also  produced  98  percent  of  all  the 
alloy  sheet  used  lor  the  bodies  of  aircraft. 
trains.  bu??es.  and  trucks. 

2.  One  of  the  earliest  uses  of  aluminum  wrs 
In  castings.  In  1909,  when  five  companies  in 
this  field  combined  to  form  the  Aluminum 
Castings  Co  .  AIcou  obtained  50  percent  of 
the  shares  in  exchange  for  ca£h  and  credit 
advances.  Today  Alcoa  is  the  largest  single 
producer  of  castings. 

3.  The  Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing 
Co.  makes  cooking  and  other  utensils.  When 
it  was  formed  in  1909  by  consolidating  3 
small  companies.  Alcoa's  officers  took  over  31 
percent  of  the  shares.  In  addition,  Alcoa  now 
operates  its  own  utensils  plant.  Although 
there  are  20  other  manufacturers  In  this  field, 
Alcoa  and  Aluminum  Goods  together  sell 
mere  utensils  than  all  the  other  companies 
combined. 

4.  In  1922  Alcoa  formed  a  pool  of  98  pat- 
ents on  the  design  of  automobile  pistons  and 
had  itself  named  the  exclusive  licensee,  with 
full  power  to  license  subcontractors.  Three 
companies  were  licensed  by  Alcoa,  and  the 
number  of  pistons  each  could  make  was 
rigidly  limited  by  contract.  In  1933  the  Pack- 
ard Motor  Co.  asked  Alcoa  to  grant  licenses 
to  two  companies  not  in  the  pool,  so  as  to 
assure  a  multiple  source  of  supply.  Exist- 
ing sources  said  Packard,  were  party  to  a 
price-fixing  agreement  so  that  pistons  could 
be  purchased  at  only  one  price.  Alcoa  refused 
Packard's  request. 

Numerous  other  fabricating  fields  were 
similarly  dominated.  In  every  case  the  few 
independent  manufacturers  were  forced  to 
rely  on  Alcoa,  their  chief  competitor,  lor  a 
regular  source  of  raw  aluminum — at  any 
price  Alcoa  chose  to  fix.  Obviously,  com- 
petition has  little  opportimity  to  thrive, 
especially  when  Alcoa  sells  the  raw  material 
to  Its  own  subsidiaries  at  below-market 
prices,  permitting  them  to  put  the  well- 
known  price  squeeze  on  any  rivals. 

Such  a  price  squeeze  was  applied  to  Inde- 
pendent sheet  rollers  alter  the  last  war.  The 
differential  between  the  selling  price  of  raw 
ingot  and  Alcoa's  price  of  manufactured  sheet 
was  cut  so  drastically  that  the  independents 
w^ere  forced  to  sell  at  a  loss  in  order  to  com- 
pete on  the  "open  market"  with  Alcoa.  By 
this  means,  before  1931,  Alcoa  drove  four  of 
its  eight  competitors  out  of  business.  When 
the  manufacturers  complained  that  this 
practice  was  unfair,  an  Alcoa  official  ad- 
vised them  to  "get  out  of  the  sheet  business" 
and  go  into  the  truck-body  business. 

And  that's  how  the  aluminum  fabrications 
field  is  ruled  by  Alcoa. 

Supertrusts  pay  superprofits.  The  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee,  cre- 
ated by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  in  1941 
reported  the  following  profits  for  Alcoa: 

In  the  24  years  from  1889  through  1912, 
this  company  made  a  net  profit  of  933,000.000 
on  average  paid-in  Investment  not  exceeding 
12.000  000. 

In  the  first  50  years  after  Its  Incorporation 
(1888  to  1939)  its  net  Income  after  taxes 
exceeded  $335,000,000. 

Its  net  profit  after  taxes  in  1939  was  $36.- 
600.000,  and  in  1940  over  $44,000,000,  the 
largest  In  Its  history. 

How  did  Alcoa  repay  the  American  public 
for  these  generous  profits?  The  Department 
of  Justice,  in  its  latest  antitrust  suit  against 
the  company^  reveals  these  shocking  details: 

Alcoa  failed  to  expand  its  production  to 
meet  growing  demand  for  aluminum,  so  that 
from  1925  to  1927  there  was  an  acute  alumi- 
num shortage  In  the  United  States  of  from 
22.0C0  to  55.000  tons. 

Meanwhile.  Germany,  which  produced  only 
7  percent  of  the  world  supply  in  1920,  greatly 
expanded  Its  production  as  a  result  of  cartel 
agreements,  and  in  1938,  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  II,  produced  30  percent  more  than  the 


United  States.    Aluminum  played  an  Impor- 
tant part  in  building  the  Nazi  war  machine. 

The  United  States,  w^ic'h  in  1920  produced 
more  than  half  the  aluminum  In  the  world, 
in  1938  was  producing  less  than  one-fourth 
the  world  total. 

Despite  all  assurances  of  Alcoa  officials, 
during  the  war  a  serious  alimiinum  shortage 
arose  in  this  country,  hampering  production 
of  vital  war  materials,  accelerating  and  ac- 
centuating the  scarcity  of  copper  and  steel. 
The  Government  was  forced  to  invest  more 
than  $700,000,000  in  the  aluminum  industry 
in  order  to  continue  the  fight. 

That's  how  twentieth  century  monopoly 
works  in  the  United  States. 

No  picture  of  the  aluminum  trust  can  be 
complete  without  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
amazing  public  career  of  Its  dominant  figure, 
director  and  major  stockholder  for  many 
years,  Andrew  W.  Mellon.  Until  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  President  Harding  in  1921,  Mel- 
lon was  virtually  imkncwn  to  the  general 
public.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  five  wealthiest 
individuals  in  this  country,  and  through  his 
banks  and  vast  public-utility  Interests  had 
long  ruled  the  sovereign  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  feudal  duchy. 

Shortly  after  Mellon  took  his  position  In 
the  Government,  Congress  passed  the  Ford- 
ney-McCumber  Tariff  Act.  the  highest  tariff 
wall  yet  devised.  Arrwng  other  provisions, 
this  act  increased  the  tariff  on  aluminum 
from  2  to  5  cent  a  pound.  The  market  price 
rose  from  18  cents  (1920)  to  29  cents  (1926) 
a  pound.  In  1921  Alcoa  paid  a  dividend  of 
l.(XX)  percent  on  its  original  investment.  Im- 
mediately after  passage  of  the  new  tariff  bill, 
an  additional  dividend  of  500  percent  was  de- 
clared. 

In  his  first  4  years  In  Government  Mellon 
received  a  tax  refund  of  $404,000,  second  only 
to  one  of  $457,000  for  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  During  Mellon 's  rule  over  the  Treasury 
under  two  Presidents  a  total  of  $1,271,000,000 
of  tax  refunds  were  made  of  which  $7,000,000 
went  to  Mellon's  personal  account  and  $14,- 
000.000  to  the  account  of  his  corporation. 

When  Calvin  Coolldge  became  President, 
Harlan  F.  Stone,  dean  of  Columbia  Law 
School,  was  appointed  Attorney  General. 
Stone,  on  complaint  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  prepared  to  file  an  antitrust 
suit  against  Alcoa;  he  was  abruptly  elevated 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  suit,  of  course, 
never  materialized  under  Coolldge,  nor  under 
his  successor  and  Mellon's  colleague  in  the 
Cabinet,  Herbert  Hoover. 

When  Mellon  died.  Arthur  V.  Davis,  presi- 
dent of  Alcoa  since  1910.  became  the  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Under  Davis  the  alumi- 
num company  continued  to  expand.  By  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n,  Alcoa  controlled 
23  corporate  subsidiaries  Including  mining 
companies,  water  power,  numerous  fabricat- 
ing plants,  etc.  In  addition  the  corporation 
had  up  to  40  percent  voting  power  In  nine 
other  companies. 

This  is  the  empire  which  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Tom  Clark  urges  Congress  to  break  up, 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  people  of 
America. 


Rosary  for  Remembrance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

>  OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I^nclude  a 
beautiful  and  touching  tribute  paid  by 
my  cousin,  Mary  Scott  Hair,  to  one  of  my 
most  loyal  and  ardent  friends  and  sup* 


porters,  Capt.  Robert  McHolland,  of 
Hurley,  Mo. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  say,  I  cannot 
mar  this  magnificent  tribute  to  one  who 
gave  his  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to 
a  great  cause.  AU  that  I  can  do  is  to 
shed  a  tear  and  even  he  who  has  the 
stoniest  heart  will  shed  a  tear,  to,  read 
the  following  tribute: 

ROSARY  FOR  REMEMBRANCE 

(By  Maly  Scott  Hair) 

"The  personal  effects  of  an  Individual  miss- 
ing In  action  overseas  are  held  by  his  unit  for 
a  period  of  time,  and  then  sent  to  the  effects 
quartermaster,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  disposi- 
tion as  designated  by  the  soldier." 

ThL'se  words  are  familiar  words  in  homes 
all  over  America.  They  have  been  read  and 
read  again,  so  many  times  it  is  not  necessary 
to  look  at  the  letter,  on  official  War  depart- 
ment paper,  to  rePd  them.  You  can  look  at  a 
blank  piece  of  paper  and  see  the  words  neat- 
ly typed  thereon. 

A  telegram  arrived,  telling  the  family  and 
friends  of  Capt.  Robert  McHolland,  Hurley, 
Mo.,  that  Bob,  previously  missing,  was  killed 
In  action  on  November  24,  1944. 

Then  the  period  of  waiting  began — wait- 
ing for  details  of  what  happened.  Waiting 
that  seemed  endless — in  which  no  clue  was 
too  small  to  offer  hope.  His  old  letters,  care- 
fully kept  and  treasured,  were  once  more 
combed  for  n.imes  of  men  in  his  company. 

Bits  of  news,  interesting  because  they  ex- 
press Bob's  personality  so  forcefully,  began 
weaving  a  pattern.  In  the  tapestry  of  life 
the  Great  Weaver  finished  so  suddenly  on 
that  November  day. 

May  9,  1944,  Somewhere   in  England: 

"The  war  cry  of  this  war  is  "Any  gum. 
chum?"  Every  English  kid  you  see  has  that 
on  his  lips  soon  as  he  spots  a  Yank. 

"I  talked  with  a  10-year-old  boy  al>out 
school  and  fighting  and  life  in  general.  The 
boy  said  he  would  quit  school  and  go  to  work 
in  a  carpet  factory  when  he  reached  the  ripe 
old  age  of  13. 
^  "I  asked  him  who  he  thought  the  world's 

best  fighter  was — and  he  said  he  guessed 
Hitler  was.  Anyway,  it  looked  that  way  to 
him. " 

June  26.  1944.  France.  Somewhere: 

"I  am  enclosing  some  pictures  I  found  on 
the  Mattlefleld.  I  did  not  take  them  from  a 
dead  German — the  Krauts  carry  pictures  of 
their  loved  sjnes.  too.  Any  personal  belong- 
ings such  as  letters  and  pictures  are  scattered 
like  leaves,  after  a  battle.' 

"I  studied  these  pictures  carefully.  This 
one  of  the  little  boy  and  his  mother — there 
will  be  no  swastikas  for  him.  He  will  have 
a  chance  to  grow  up  In  a  free  world  where 
he  can  think  for  himself,  a  free  man. 

"Not  only  for  Jerry,  Bobby,  Johnny,  and 
Thomas  Earl,  but  for  any  children  and  for 
all  people  everywhere,  will  our  sacrifices  be 
made — that  they  may  live  the  'Abundant 
Life'  due  them. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  peace  will  triumph 
over  war  and  that  love  will  rule  the  world." 

"In  a  V-mail  letter  dated  August  18,  we 
received  our  first  name-clue. 

"Our  chaplain,  Capt.  Edgar  Stohler,  of  the 
'  Salvation   Army,   Is  Just   about  the   biggest 
hero  around  here.     Watch  for  his  story  In 
the  paper" 

We  watched,  and  sure  enough  the  account 
written  by  Edward  Ball,  of  Associated  Press, 
appeared  in  the  daily  paper.  It  told  how, 
gims  on  both  sides  stopped  as  three  chap- 
lains went  out  in  a  strip  of  marshy  no- 
man's  .land  to  bring  in  the  wounded.  A 
German  cameraman  came  out  and  snapped 
pictures  of  them.  Within  a  few  minutes 
after  the  chaplains  reached  the  aid  station 
the  silence  was  broken  by  German  shell  flre. 
War  was  resumed  once  more.  One  of  the 
chaplains  was  Capt.  Edgar  Stohler.  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 


September  27,  Prance: 

"These  French  kids  sure  are  cute.  Many 
of  them  speak  three  and  four  languages. 
They  call  me  'CapUlne  Robalre.'  And  they 
make  more  noise  than  a  full-fledged  attack. 
You  can't  help  loving  them." 

October  15,  Prance: 

"Today  Is  Suu'lay.  If  the  situation  is  favor- 
able we  may  have  some  kind  of  service  this 
afternoon. 

"I  am  sending  you  a  pressed  fiower.  I  found 
It  in  a  German  officer's  m.edical  manual. 

"If  the  Lord  is  willing,  I'll  be  seeing  you  all, 
some  day." 

Tnat  was  my  last  letter  from  Bob. 

The  flower  was  a  beautiful  pansy,  carefuUy 
protected  by  two  folds  of  waxed  paper,  "Pan- 
sles  for  thoughts" — 

Chaplain  Stohler's  letter  came,  finally.  Just 
a  few  sentences  but  they  told  how  con- 
siderate and  kind  Bob  was  to  his  men,  how 
he  attended  religious  services,  and  ended 
with  this:  "Bob  was  a  dear  personal  friend. 
Will  you  please  tell  his  family  and  friends 
that  their  loss  Is  my  loss,  too." 

Other  bits  of  information  came — a  few  let- 
ters from  relatives  of  men  in  Bob's  com- 
pany;  clippings  from  newspapers. 

In  September  1945,  the  War  Department 
notified  Bobs  sister.  Mrs.  Roxat>el  Wiley,  of 
Hurley.  Mo.,  that  three  awards — the  SUver 
Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  and  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross — 
would  be  awarded,  posthumously,  to  her,  or 
members  of  her  family. 

In  September,  too.  Bob's  personal  belong- 
ings arrived.  First  came  the  Army  foot  locker 
containing  clothing  and  some  letters.  Two 
other  packages  of  clothing  followed  and 
finally  his  bed  roll.  There  is  something 
personal  and  final  about  a  bed  roll. 

One  package  was  socks  and  small  articles 
of  clothing.  And  packed  in  among  the 
handkerchiefs  and  socks  was  an  old  French 
heirloom,  a  rosary  of  Lourdes,  France.  No 
one  will  ever  know  what  story  the  rosary 
would  tell— if  it  could.  But  in  one  of  Bob's 
letters,  he  wrote  about  a  little  French  girl 
10  years  old  that  he  had  befriended.  The 
ever-grateful  French  people  were  known  to 
give  their  liberators  many  prized  keepsakes 
and  heirlooms.  And,  while  it  is  merely  a 
supposition,  it  seems  logical  to  suppose  that 
little  Marie  Eugene  gave  this  lovely  string 
of  carved  wooden  beads  to  her  hero,  Captalne 
Robarle. 

The  Ijeads  are  large,  an  Inch  In  diameter, 
and  are  made  of  olive  wood  carved  in  a  dis- 
tinct pattern.  The  chain  between  the  beads 
is  old  and  worn. 

The  heart-shaped  wooden  emblem  between 
the  50  Hail  Marys  and  the  3  Holy  Marys  says 
on  one  side,  "Coeur  Immacule  of  Mane  pro- 
tegez  nous." 

The  round  wooden  disc  at  the  top  of  the 
cross  has  a  religious  carving  on  one  side  of 
a  kneeling  girl  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On 
the  other  side  are  these  words,  "Allez  Boire 
a  la  Fontaine  et  vous  y  laver." 

The  cross,  also  of  wood,  was  broken.  The 
mended  place  is  plainly  visible  In  the  pic- 
ture. The  Image  of  Christ  has  been  removed 
from  the  cross,  leaving  only  the  prints  of  the 
nails. 

When  we  examined  the  rosary  carefully  and 
realized  what  a  treasure  it  is,  a  quotation 
from  the  story  of  Bernacette,  the  little 
French  peasant  girl  who  saw  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, came  to  mind. 

"AU  the  women  and  girls  of  Lourdes  carry 
a  rosary  upon  their  person.  It  is  the  au- 
thentic tool  of  their  piety.  The  hands  of 
poor,  hard-working  women  have  not  the 
habit  of  stillness.  A  prayer  with  empty 
hands  would  be  no  prayer  observance  for 
them.  But  the  prayer  of  the  rosary  is  to 
them  a  sort  of  heavenly  manual  toil,  an  in- 
visible needlework,  a  knitting  or  embroid- 
ering busily  wrought  of  the  50  HaU  Mary's 
and  the  Q  other  invocations  of  tbelr  string 
of  beads." 


Capt.  Robert  McHolland  was  a  Protestant, 
a  sincere  Christian  and  a  man's  man  In  every 
respect.  He  was  a  Mason,  a  member  of  Crane 
Lodge  No.  519,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Eastern  Star.  He  shared  the  Idealism  of 
W^endell  Willkie's  One  World;  he  gave  his 
life  that  those  Ideals  might  come  into  being 
In  actual  life,  to  the  great  and  the  small,  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike.  His  persona^  creed 
was  big  enough  to  love  little  chUdren.  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  social  standing. 
He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Honest  Abe's  words,  "With  malice 
toward  none"  could  epjslly  be  said  of  Captain 
McHolland. 

Bob  loved  Christmas.  I  think  It  must  have 
been  his  favorite  time  of  year.  He  always 
took  part  In  our  programs  and  went  with 
us  to  sing  carols  on  Christmas  eve.  All  of 
us  received  cards,  written  and  mailed  a  day 
or  so  lief  ore  his  death.  A  hasty  note  scribbled 
on  the  back  of  one  card  said,  "I'd  give  any- 
thing to  t>e  back  heme  and  go  caroling  with 
you — but  those  times  seem  so  long  ago." 

From  the  grim  story  told  by  the  War  De- 
partment, we  know  that  Bob's  last  days  were 
full  of  anxiety  and  despair,  for  his  first  con- 
sideration, always,  was  for  the  safety  of  his 
men.  He  died  trying  to  save  two  wounded 
members  of  his  company. 

The  words  from  the  beautiful  song.  "The 
Rosary,"  come  to  mind  again  and  again — 'O 
memories  that  bless  and  burn — O  barren 
gain,  and  bitter  loss — "  That  a  life  so  young 
and  so  promising  should  be  sacrificed  seems. 
at  times,  "A  bitter  loss." 

But  there  was  One  who  died  on  the  Cross 
of  Calvary,  that  men  might  live  triumphant 
lives.  And  the  words  come  again — in  the 
whisper  of  wind  in  the  leaves,  in  the  voices 
of  happy  children  at  play.  In  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  early  morning — "Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends." 


The  St.  Lawrence,  tlie  Great  American 
Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN ' 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Project,"  delivered  by  Dr.  N.  R. 
Daniclian  before  the  Engineering  Society 
of  Detroit  on  May  6,  1946. 

I  have  secureti  from  the  E*ubUc  Printer 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  printing  the 
address  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  Public  Printer  has  estimated  that 
the  address  will  cover  four  and  a  half 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  at  a 
cost  of  $265. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  particularly  happy  to- 
night to  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  Engineering  Society  of  Detroit  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  I  am  quite 
confident  that,  if  we  had  let  the  engineers 
have  their  way,  this  epochal  undertaking 
would  have  been  constructed  long  ago. 

There  is  no  other  group  of  men  wboae  iBs- 
blased  Judgment  of  this  project  I  would 
rather  trust  than  the  engineering  profession. 
You  and  your  colleagues,  the  scientlsu,  deal 
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That's  how  Alcoa  buUt  up  Its  monopoly  in 
the  production  of  aluminiun  In  this  country. 

In  1895  Alcoa  began  fortlf3rlng  Its  monopoly 
In  the  fabrication  of  aluminum  into  many 
flnifhed  and  unfinished  articles.  Four  ex- 
amples will  show  how  this  was  done: 

1.  The  principal  fabricated  form  of  alu- 
BLinum  is  sheet;  about  halt  the  Ingot  pro- 


from  1925  to  1927  there  was  an  acute  alumi- 
num shortage  in  the  United  States  of  from 
22.0C0  to  55.000  tons. 

Meanwhile.  Germany,  which  produced  only 
7  percent  of  the  world  supply  In  1920,  greatly 
eipanded  its  production  as  a  result  of  cartel 
agreements,  and  in  1938.  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  II.  produced  30  percent  more  than  the 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I^nclude  a 
beautiful  and  touching  tribute  paid  by 
my  cousin,  Mary  Scott  Hair,  to  one  of  my 
most  loyal  and  ardent  friends  and  sup* 
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'  With  the  facts  of  natture.  imdiluted  by  social 
and  economic  theories.  And  whUe  the  scien- 
tlct  reveals  the  principles,  the  laws  and  tlic 
countless  balances  underlying  the  forces  of 
nature,  the  engineers  are  able  to  harness  and 
channelize  those  forces  into  the  likeness  of 
human  needs  and  ambitions. 

From  the  seeming  chaos  of  our  world  In  Its 
natural  state  ycu  have  created,  through  ap- 
plied science  and  technolrgy.  our  modern 
clvUlntion.  From  the  raw  dirt  and  dust  of 
our  mountains  and  valleys  you  have  fashioned 
the  streamlined  trains,  the  luxurious  autos 
and  the  swift  airplanes.  The  black  coal  of 
the  hills  and  the  raw  pulp  of  cur  fields  and 
forests,  your  alchemy  has  transformed  into  a 
multitude  of  useful  and  colcrlul  products  cf 
synthetic  manufactures.  And  the  supreme 
climax  of  human  achievement,  you  have 
taken  the  scientists"  equations  of  the  relation 
of  energy  and  matter,  and  his  theories  of  the 
tiniest  specks  cf  reality,  and  ycu  have  created, 
from  pltchblend,  a  duplicate  of  the  solar  bril- 
liance and  heat  In  the  instantaneous  ex- 
plosion of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Ever  since  the  human  intellect  shed  the 
^  shackles  of  medieval  mysticism,  science  and 
«i^kBMrlng  have  fashioned  the  dominant 
chancterlstlcs  ef  western  civilization.  Not 
the  least  Important  of  your  contributions  has 
been  in  the  proper  utUlzatlon  of  water  re- 
sources to  meet  human  needs.  You  will  re- 
call that  in  the  ancient  world  water  was 
\  MDsldered.  along  with  fire,  earth,  and  air, 
one  of  the  principal  constituent  elements. 
True,  this  was  too  simple  a  concept,  but  it 
was  a  measure  cf  the  Importance  of  water  to 
life.  From  the  slmpl-  steam  engine  and  the 
water  wheel,  your  efforts  have  Improved  the 
utilization  of  water  a  thousandfold,  for  navi- 
gation by  ocean  liners,  the  gigantic  hydro- 
clactrlc  projects  for  power,  the  water-supply 
■fatems  that  make  our  large  cities  possible. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  when  we  con- 
sider the  St.  Lawrence  project,  we  are  dealing 
with  one  phase  of  this  ageless  problem  of 
utilizing  water  for  human  needs,  and  no 
amount  of  dialectics  and  economic  leger- 
demain can  alter  that  basic  fact. 

The  St.  Lawrence  projet  now  before  Con- 
gress has  two  purposes — first,  it  will  make  It 
posBlble  for  ocean-going,  deep-draft  vessels 
to  travel  directly  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
Into  the  Great  Lakes.  It  will  make  seaports 
of  such  cities  as  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Detroit,  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  and  Dtiluth.  It 
will  bring  the  great  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial productive  capacity  of  the  Middle  West 
tnto  direct  communication  by  cheap  water 
tiaaqtortation  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
taat  with  the  AUantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
eoasta  of  ths  United  States. 

Am  a  navigation  project,  it  U  as  important 
to  our  country  as  the  Suez  Canal  is  to 
Surope,  as  the  DardaneUes  is  to  Russia,  as 
the  Panama  Canal  is  to  the  east  and  west 
eoasu  of  the  Wesurn  Bemlcphere. 

In  buUding  the  necewary  dams  and  canals 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  Elver,  there  will  be  a 
large  byproduct  of  cheap  hydroelectric  power 
iB  northern  New  York.  The  capacity  of  this 
single  powerhouse  will  be  3.200.000  horse- 
power, the  largest  power  capacity  of  a  single 
project  With  the  exception  of  Grand  Coulee. 
This  will  be  three  times  as  larg3  as  the 
Xtaelper  Dam — the  pride  of  Russia.  The  an- 
nual output  of  electricity  will  be  larger  than 
all  the  power  produced  by  the  Tennessse  Val- 
ley Authority  In  1944.  It  is  cheap  power,  too. 
casting  one-tenth  of  1  cent  a  kllcwatt-hour 
at  the  station,  one-quarter  as  expsnstve  as 
the  cheapest  source  of  steam  power  in  that 
ar?a. 

The  power  wiU  be  divided  equally  with 
Canada.  The  Amttican  share  will  be  avail- 
able t<a  distribution  as  far  south  as  New  York 
City,  and  throughout  the  New  England 
Btates.  Cheap  water  power  in  that  area  of 
TDjOOOfiOO  people  means  lower  monthly  elec- 
tric bills,  naore  indiistries.  more  Jobs,  greater 
lalfs  of  electric  appliances,  more  farms  elec- 
tolHed. 


This  is  not  a  new  project,  but  a  bid  for 
final  completion  of  a  waterway  tliat  has  been^ 
in  process  of  construction  for  40  years.  The 
Oreut  Lakes  now  provide  deep-water  naviga- 
tion throughout  their  length  and  breadth. 
The  MacArthur  lock  at  the  Sco,  buUt  by  the 
Army  engineers  In  1943  as  a  war  project,  con- 
nects Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  That 
part  of  the  seaway,  as  caiginally  proposed, 
is  now  completed. 

Eight  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal,  com- 
pleted by  Canada  In  1932.  scale  the  difference 
in  the  levels  of  Lake  Erie  and^^ake  Ontario. 
324  feet.  That  part  of  the  seaway  is  com- 
pleted, too.  and  deep-draft  ships  can  new 
proceed  from  Duluth  at  the  head  cf  Lake 
Superior  for  1,200  miles  to  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
on  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
is  navigable  for  ocean  ships  for  a  thousand 
mUes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Montreal. 
Canada.  This  city,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Riv- 
er, Is  the  second  largest  p>ort  In  North  Ameri- 
ca, next  only  to  New  York  City. 

We  have,  therefore,  deep-sea  navigation 
for  a  thousand  miles  Inland  from  the  At- 
lantic on  the  lower  St.  Liwrence  River  to 
Montreal.  We  have  deep-sea  navigation  for 
1.200  miles  in  the  G.'eat  Likes  and  the  upper 
St.  Lawrence  to  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

The  only  thing  that  prevents  through  navi- 
gation is  the  presence  of  some  rapids  In  ths 
St.  Lawrence  River  between  Cdgensburg,  on 
the  upper  St.  Lawrence,  and  Montreal,  on  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence.  Over  this  distance  of 
119  miles,  the  water  level  drops  some  223 
feet  in  three  series  of  rapids.  The  project 
now  before  Congress  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  dams,  canals,  and  ' 
locks  by  Canr.da  and  the  United  States  to 
complete  this  work,  with  a  huge  byproduct 
of  cheap  water  power.  We  can  Join  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  together  for  ocean 
nav.gation  by  helping  to  knock  away  the 
rock3  in  the  St.  Lawrence  rapids  through  Con- 
gressional approval  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 104. 

V/hat  this  will  mean  to  the  Middle  West  is 
perhaps  best  exemplified  by  reference  to  De- 
troit. With  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
route  to  ocean  navigation,  this  city  will  be 
nearer  4n  actual  mileage  to  most  European 
ports  than  the  present  routes  through  New 
York  City.  To  some  northern  European  ports 
the  advantage  In  favor  of  ths  direct  St.  Law- 
rence route  Is  several  hundred  miles.  The 
reason  for  this  la  that  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
flows  northeast  into  the  Atlantic  in  direct 
line  of  the  great  circle  route,  whereas  going 
through  New  Ycrk  you  cover  two  sides  of  a 
triargle. 

Direct  water  transportation  costs  w:il  be 
miKh  less  than  the  combined  rail  and  water 
costs  through  New  York  to  Europe.  Let  me 
read  the  conclusion  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is- 
sued May  2.  1941: 

"There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
seaway  will  result  in  considerable  savings  in 
transportation  costs — amounting  to  as  much 
as  50  percent  of  the  present  land — and 
water — transportation  costs  to  overseas 
points  for  some  commodities." 

From  th2  ir»ternational  standpoint,  the 
seaway  will  contribute  greatly  to  this  coun- 
try's program  cf  expanding  world  trade  and 
friendly  commercial  relations  with  other  na- 
tions cf  the  world.  It  will  also  strengthen 
oiu"  relations  with  C.inada,  v.hich  Is  this 
country's  second  best  custcmer.  We  are 
Canada's  beet  customer. 

How  much  will  the  seaway  cost?  Here  !• 
what  the  Sznate  subcommittee  says: 

"According  to  Army  engineers'  estimates, 
the  cost  of  the  seaway  part  of  the  project, 
bcsed  on  1941  estimatee,  will  be  around 
•300.000.000,  with  annual  charges  of  about 
•10,OOOjOOO.  Thus,  the  maintenance  cost 
of  the  seaway  is  shown  to  be  less  than  $1  a 
ton  for  prospective  United  States  traflk:, 
whereas    the    savings   would    be    anjrwbere 


from  $1.50  to  tl2  a  ton  on  various  types  0|f 
cargo." 

The  byproduct  of  cheap  power  Is  afi 
equally  vital  phase  of  the  project.  In  the 
New  York-New  England  area  rates  for  elec- 
tric power  are  among  the  highest  In  ttje 
oovmtry.  The  consumption  of  electricity  m 
river  valleys  where  water  power  Is  avallebje 
is  two  to  three  times  greater  than  in  New 
York  Slate.  Why?  Because  electricity  In 
those  areas  costs  less  than  half  as  much  lis 
m  New  York.  Ths  St.  Lawrence  project  will 
bring  down  the  cost  of  power  In  the  North- 
east where  the  farmer,  the  factory  worker, 
the  housewife,  and  the  storekeeper  can  af- 
ford to  buy  the  electric  refrigerator,  tllie 
freezer,  and  other  modern  conveniences  thjat 
lighten  the  burden  of  mankind  and  ma]£e 
dally  living  more  enjoyable. 

This  is  what  Claude  Wickerd,  Admlnlstria- 
tor  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, had  to  say  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee : 

"There  is  no  section  In  which  compl<^te 
rural  electrification  would  mean  more  to 
the  agricultural  economy  than  to  the  di- 
versified farming  interests  of  the  Northeitst 
with  dairying  and  poultry  raising  preem- 
inent. With  the  completion  of  the  3t. 
Lawrence  project  farmers  in  this  area  will, 
for  the  first  time,  be  able  to  realize  the  many 
advantages  resulting  from  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  lew-cost  electric  power." 

For  a  generation.  Presidents  of  the  Unl  ed 
States,  Without  regard  to  party,  have  urjced 
construction  of  this  unique  project.    In  1823, 
in  a  message  to  Congress,  President  Coolidge 
called  It  a  good  Investment  which  will  be  re- 
productive.    President  Hoover  in  signing  !he 
1932  treaty  with  Canada  called  it  the  greatest 
project  In  North  America.    President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  considered  it  vital  in  peace  imd 
war.    President  Truman  has  urged  upon  Cpn- 
grefo  rpeedy  approvaj  of  this,  as  he  tenjied 
it,  one  of  the  greatest  projects  of  the  wQrld. 
Other   national   leaders  have   consisteiitly 
supported    the    St.    Lawrence    development. 
Successive  i  A-ernors  of  New  York  State:  Al- 
fred Smith.  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Herbert  Leh- 
man, Charles  Polettl.  and  Tom  Dewey;  Sem-e- 
tarles  of  Stnte  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Frank 
Kellogg,  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  Cordell  Hull,  Ed- 
ward Stettinius,  Jr.   and  James  Byrnes:  C^ap- 
taln  Harold  Stassen.  of  Minnesota,  and  Gover- 
nor Frank  Lausche.  of  Ohio;   the  goverticrs 
of    Michigan,    Wisconsin.    Minnesota.    North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota:    the    maycr^^    of 
New  York  City,  Dotrolt.  Chicago.  Mllwavikee, 
and  Duluth;  Secretaries  of  Commerce  fler- 
bert  Hoover;  Jess?  Jones,  Henry  A.  Wallace; 
Sscretarles    of    the   V&vy    Frank    Knox  land 
Jame?  Forrestal;  Secretaries  of  War  Henry  L. 
Stlmson  and  Robert  Patterson.  i 

Leaders  in  Industry  favor  it;  Oweii.  D. 
Ycung,  Edward  J.  Noble.  Henry  Fordj  II, 
John  Cowles,  Julius  H.  Barnes.  j 

Farm  groups  are  behind  it:  The  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  National  Orange,  ancjl  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  labor 
and  liberal  opinion  support  it. 

Truly,  this  Is  the  great  American  priject 
of  our  generation.  The  resolutions  bifore 
Congress  arc  sponsored  by  a  distinguished 
group:  In  the  Sen.nte:  Senators  Atken,  Eark- 
lEY,  Feecuson.  Hnx,  La  FoT.i.TTn:,  LA>.'CEn, 
Shipsteao,  Taylor.  VANDrNtEno,  and  Wac- 
keb;  In  the  House  Judge  Sabath.  ConoTCs- 
men  Dincklx,  Dondeso,  Rabaxtt,  FrrrcWcEX, 
RoEEBTfON.  and  Wasielewski. 

No  other  project  in  the  history  of  our  (fcun- 
try  has  had  such  distinguished  sponswlThlp. 
This  is  not  a  political  question,  tjut  a 
straight  business  proposition.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  develop  this  great  natural  resburce 
came  from  some  well  known  business  gijoups. 
In  1921  Col.  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  the  samej  emi- 
nent engineer  who  later  built  the  Ditiieper 
Dam  for  the  Soviet  Government,  laid  «.  pro- 
posal before  the  International  Joint  Commls- 
Blon.  He  offered,  on  tehalf  of  his  clients,  to 
make  a  gift  of  the  navigation  facilities  lo  the 
OovernmenU  of  the  United  States  sndl  Can- 
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man's  .land  to  bring  in  the  wounded.  A 
German  cameraman  came  out  and  snapped 
pictures  of  them.  Within  a  few  minutes 
after  the  chaplains  reached  the  aid  station 
the  silence  was  broken  by  German  shell  flre. 
War  was  resumed  once  more.  One  of  the 
chaplains  was  Capt.  Edgar  Stoliler,  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 


habit  of  stUlness.  A  prayer  with  empty 
hands  would  be  no  prayer  observance  for 
them.  But  the  prayer  of  the  rosary  Is  to 
them  a  sort  of  heavenly  manual  toU,  an  In- 
visible needlework,  a  knitting  or  embroid- 
ering busily  wrought  of  the  50  Hall  Mary's 
and  the  0  other  Invocations  of  their  string 
of  beads." 


Ject  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  I  am  quite 
confident  that,  if  we  had  let  the  engineers 
have  their  way,  this  epochal  undertaking 
would  have  been  constructed  long  ago. 

There  is  no  other  group  of  men  whoee  un- 
biased Judgment  of  this  project  X  would 
rather  trust  than  the  engineering  profession. 
You  and  yotir  colleagues,  the  sclentiaU,  deal 
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ada.  If  they  would  give  his  clients  a  franchise 
to  develop  the  electricity  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  between  Ogdensburg  and  Montreal. 

Who  were  his  clients:  The  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America,  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and  the 
du  Pont  Co.,  who  evidently  considered  that 
the  power  production  alone  would  be  worth 
the  cost  of  the  entire  development.  These 
companies  are  not  in  the  habit  of  engaging 
In  uneconomic  undertakings.  And  this  is 
what  they  thought  of  the  project.  I  quote 
from  Colonel  Cooper's  report: 

"We  believe  that  the  greatest  single  need 
for  the  restoration  of  the  public  to  normal 
contentment  and  happiness  is  cheap  power. 
The  construction  of  the  works  here  proposed 
WiU  give  to  the  zone  east  of  Niagara  Falls, 
and  for  a  radius  of  over  400  miles  from  the 
Croil  Island  site,  power  advantages  at  least 
equal  to  and  probably  better  than  those  that 
now  exist  or  can  be  hereafter  created  at  Niag- 
ara Falls." 

Colonel  Cooper's  report  was  equally  en- 
thusiastic about  the  advantages  of  naviga- 
tion, and  I  quote  briefly  from  that  section  of 
the  report : 

"It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  zone 
to  be  supplied  with  cheap  power  wUl  also  be 
aided  in  its  conimerclal  development  by  the 
coincident  creation  of  new  navigation  advan- 
tages. These  navigation  advantages  properly 
coordinated  with  water  power  and  the  vast 
railway  system  now  existing  in  this  territory 
will  give  to  this  zone  Industral  advantages 
that  cannot  be  otherwise  created  or  found 
elsewhere  on  the  American  continent." 

It  is  generally  assumed  now  that  the  raU- 
roads  are  opposed  to  this  project.  That  was 
not  true  15  years  ago.  Many  railroads  in- 
terests were  supporting  the  seaway  then. 
Almost  all  of  the  transcontinental  lines  west 
of  Chicago  favored  it:  The  Great  Northern 
and  the  Northern  Pacific;  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul;  the  Illinois  Central;  the 
Chicago  and  North  Western;  the  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul;  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
and  the  Quincy  lines. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  national  in- 
terest, and  es  a  business  proposition,  the 
overwhelming  testimony  has  been  In  favor 
of  earliest  possible  construction  of  this  great 
project 

It  Is  also  claimed  now  that  New  England 
is  opposed  to  this  project.  That  attitude 
again  is  a  S3mthetlc  product  of  recent  vintage. 
One  of  the  leading  businessmen  of  New 
Enpland.  Mr.  Henry  I.  Harriman.  made  a 
serioiis  study  of  this  subject  and  published 
his  findings  in  1929  in  a  book  of  152  pages, 
entitled  "New  England  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Bep.way." 

Mr.  Harriman  was  at  that  time  president 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As 
you  know,  he  also  has  been  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  sev- 
eral terms  and  a  leading  figure  In  the  public 
utUlty  field,  being  the  creator  and  chief 
executive  of  the  New  England  Power  Asso- 
cUtlon.  I  shall  only  read  to  you  Mr.  Hani- 
man's  conclusions: 

"I  am  convinced,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  Bt, 
Lawrence  seaway  Is  of  as  great  Importance  to 
Hew  England  as  to  the  Middle  West,  and  that 
New  England  should  unlt/'dly.  heartily,  and 
enthusiastically  support  the  project." 

The  seaway  means  to  New  England: 

"l.  Lower  transportation  costs  on  much  of 
its  food  supply,  hence  a  lower  cost  of  living. 

"2.  Lower  freight  rates  on  many  of  the  raw 
materials  required  by  its  industries. 

"8.  Lower  freight  rates  to  many  markets  for 
Its  finished  products 

"4.  A  supply  of  export  grain  and  flour  at 
prices  as  low  or  lower  than  can  prevail  In  other 
North  Atlantic  ports,  hence  a  revival  in  the 
«xport  business  of  the  port  of  Boston  and 
other  New  England  ports. 

"6.  The  removal  of  the  handicap  of  rail 
differentials,  due  to  water  competition  via 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

"6.  A  reasonable  supply  of  cheap  power." 
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There  may  be  those  who  will  try  to  dis- 
count this  weighty  opinion  by  saying  that 
this  was  only  one  man's  view.  But  that  was 
not  an  isolated  opinion.  At  one  time  or  an- 
other other  leaders  ol  New  England  Industry 
favored  this  project. 

In  1923.  at  the  time  President  Coolidge 
recommended  the  project  to  the  Congress,  a 
New  England  committee  of  30  industrial  and 
public  leaders — 5  from  each  Stale — was  es- 
tablished. They  devoted  a  whole  year  of 
study  to  the  subject.  Some  of  them  are  etIU 
with  tis  and  quite  prominent  in  public  and 
business  circles — Just  to  mention  at  ran- 
dom: John  G.  Winant,  former  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  and  recently  our  Ambassador 
to  England:  and  Samuel  Ferguson,  president 
of  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co. 

I  shall  only  read  you  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion of  this  group  of  30  N-w  England 
leaders  .- 

"The  committee  looks  upon  the  proposed 
expenditures  for  developing  the  waterway  as 
In  the  nature  of  a  capital  investment  of  a 
national  character  upon  which  exceptionally 
liberal  dividends  will  be  returned  in  the  form 
of  reduced  transportation  ccsts  and  the  gen- 
eral benefit  and  prosperity  of  a  large  and  im- 
portant section  of  the  country  which  at  the 
present  time  is  laboring  under  a  most  serious 
and  difficult  economic  handicap.  It  further 
believes  that  the  net  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  waterway  will  incidentally 
be  of  considerable  advantage  to  New  England 
and  the  surrounding  community,  both  from 
a  broad  national  standpoint  as  well  as  that 
of  purely  local  self-interest." 

The  impression  is  being  created  now  that 
these  views  are  not  applicable,  and  that  the 
men  who  held  these  views  have  changed  their 
position.  This  assertion  Is  Incorrect.  I  hnve 
seen  evidence  in  the  past  2  years  that  those 
who  favored  the  project  20  years  ago  afi.er 
exhaustive  study  still  hold  to  that  view  on 
the  basis  of  the  economic  merits  and  engi- 
neering feasibility  of  the  project.  Some  of 
them  are  now  disinclined  to  advocate  it  pub- 
licly because  as  a  matter  of  policy  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  Federal  Government 
Insist  upon  State  ownership  of  the  power- 
house. 

I  shall  not  argue  here  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  particular  form  of  control  p;-o- 
posed  for  the  St.  Lawrence  power  project. 
That  controversy  does  not  touch  the  funda- 
mental engineering  and  economic  factors 
upon  which  an  absolute  Judgment  must  be 
based.  That  controversy  has  no  place  in  the 
calculations  of  engineers  or  economists. 

We  may  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  governmental  responsibUlty  for 
the  development  of  water  resources  is  an  ac- 
cepted national  policy,  and  there  is  in  fact 
so  other  way  in  which  a  major  project  of  this 
kind  can  be  undertaken. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  engaged  in  de- 
bate '-n  the  economic  merits  of  this  ques- 
tion with  opponents  representing  coal  In- 
terests, or  chambers  of  commerce,  only  to  be 
confronted  with  the  admission,  at  the  end  of 
a  protracted  evening  that,  of  course,  they 
would  not  oppose  the  project  if  it  did  not 
provide  for  publlg  ownership  cf  power. 

We  must  be  realistic  about  the  current 
situation.  The  choice  is  not  between  private 
and  public  development  of  this  project.  The 
choice  is  between  public  development  and 
no  project  at  all. 

The  issue  of  public  ownership  of  the  power- 
house is  now  settled  beyond  any  poeslbllity 
of  reconsideration.  Even  the  Association  of 
Electric  Operating  Companies,  In  public  ad- 
vertisements, has  acceded  to  this  principle. 
What  worries  the  New  York  utilities  is  the 
possibility  of  public  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution. That  is  not  an  issue  in  the  pres- 
ent legislation,  and  the  ultimate  settlement 
of  that  issue  will  depend  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  utilities  and  their  relation  to  public 
opinion. 

What  hurts  deeply  is  the  fact  that  an 
Idealogical  ooatroversy  which  Interwts  prin- 


cipally the  State  of  New  York  and  perhaps 
New  England  should  stand  In  the  way  of 
titillzlng  one  of  the  great  natural  resources 
In  North  America,  and  should  deny  the  50.- 
000.000  peo]3le  of  the  Great  Lakes  area  their 
rightful  heritage  of  access  to  the  ocean  lanes 
of  the  world. 

The  principal  opposition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  centers  In  the 
eastern  trun>i-ltne  raUroads  and  in  the  east- 
ern power  companies.  Throxigh  their  trade 
associations  and  holding  companies  these 
eastern  Interests  have  succeeded  in  raising  a 
hornet's  nest  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  a  regrettable  fact  that  some  labor  groups, 
principally  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  have  become  pawns  In 
this  struggle  for  monopoly  control  of  trans- 
portation and  power  in  the  East. 

Concrefslonal  approval  of  this  project  has 
been  .so  long  delayed,  not  because  the  people 
do  not  want  It,  not  because  Congress  and 
Individual  members  of  the  legislature  who 
know  about  the  project  are  not  convinced  of 
its  merits.  The  project  has  never  faUed  to 
obtain  a  majority  In  congressional  ccn- 
mlttees  when  hearings  have  been  permitted 
on  the  substantive  merits  of  this  proposition. 
In  1933,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee approved  the  project  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  In  1941  "the  House 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  approved  it 
by  a  vote  of  17  to  8;  and  only  recently  the 
EUtcommittee  of  the  Senate  PoreiLjn  Rela- 
tions Commltee,  which  held  hearings  over  a 
period  of  3  weeks,  approved  it  by  a  vote 
of  3  to  1. 

The  approval  of  the  project  has  been  de- 
layed because  organized  minority  Interests 
have  been  successful  in  thwarting  a  con- 
gressional vote  on  the  merits  of  the  project. 
This  opposition  has  been  exceedlnstly  well 
financed,  reaching  out  to  every  part  of  .the 
United  States  with  propaganda  and  misrep- 
resentations which  surpass  anything  I  have 
observed  In  the  recent  political  history  of 
this  country.  Sections  of  the  country  which 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imaginaUon  will  be 
affected  by  this  project  have  been  deluged 
with  erroneous  propaganda.  A  few'examples 
win   Illustrate   this  point. 

It  Is  asserted  by  the  exposition,  for  in- 
stance, that  when  the  St.  Lawrence  8?a«-sy 
is  open  to  navigation, during  7  months  of 
the  year,  from  spring  until  late  fall,  the 
railroads  will  lose  s  large  amount  of  traflle 
to  the  seaway.  But  they  have  to  keep  equip- 
ment Idle  during  these  months  in  order  to 
meet  traffic  requirements  in  the  wintertime, 
when  the  seaway  will  be  frozen  over. 

Tliere  are  two  things  wrong  with  this  as- 
sertion :  First,  the  toUl  capacitv  of  the  sea- 
way Will  probably  be  around  25,000.000  tons, 
of  which  about  16000.000  tons  will  be  new 
traffic,  deducting  9,000,000  tons  which  now 
travel  over  the  14-foot  canals.  Of  the  16.- 
000.000  tons  of  new  traffic,  some  will  be  uti- 
lized by  Canada.  It  is  likely  that  in  over  a 
decnde  or  two,  new  American  traflle  will 
amount  to  about  lO.OOOXKW  tons.  This  la  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  toUl  originating  ton- 
nage on  our  class  I  railroads,  and  a  some- 
what larger  percentage  of  the  originating 
tonnage  of  the  railroads  serving  the  north- 
eastern territory.  In  the  perspective  of  time, 
over  the  next  generation,  it  is  obvious  that 
Increase  in  population  and  Indtutrlal  activ- 
ity, and  the  new*stlmulvu  to  btwlness  tbst 
this  seaway  will  bring,  will  create  certainly 
enough  new  traffic  to,  equal  this  10.000.000 
tons,  BO  that  the  railroads  would  not  even 
feel  the  Impact  of  the  seaway. 

There  Is  another  thing  that's  wrong  with 
this  assertion  of  the  opposition.  The  peak 
of  traffic  on  the  railroads  comes  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  during  the  open 
'season  of  navigation,  and  the  railroads  now 
have  to  nuilntaln  their  cars  in  idleness  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  when  traffic  Is  down. 
Tlie  seaway,  therefore,  will  not  increase  ths 
Btmiber  of  idle  cars  in  the  wintertime.  On 
the  contrary.  It  wUl  diminish  the  necessity 
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ot  maintaining  Idle  cars  In  the  wintertime  by 
leveling  off  In  a  small  degree  the  peak  In  Oc- 
tober, thereby  Improving  the  average  utiliza- 
tion of  railroad  rolling  stock. 

Another  example  of  exaggerated  propa- 
ganda by  the  opposition  Is  the  fear  they  have 
been  generating  among  the  business  people 
in  the  eastern  sea  ports,  claiming  that  the 
seaway  will  destroy  the  foreign-trade  activity 
In  these  ports. 

In  the  case  of  Boston,  a  careful  study  will 
show  that  very  lltt!e  of  Us  foreign  trade  Is 
tmnsshlpment  business  to  and  from  the 
Middle  W< St.  In  the  case  of  Providence  there 
is  absolutely  no  transshipment  bioslness  at 
all.  In  fact,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  statistics 
shows  that  the  only  export  out  of  Providence 
bs'ore  the  war  was  local  scrap  Iron  shipped 
to  Japan. 

The  charrcter  of  trafRc  In  New  York  may  be 
somewhat  affected.  In  a  study  made  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  it  was  revealed 
that  there  might  possibly  be  a  diversion  of 
1.800.000  tons  of  foreign  tralHc  in  comparison 
with  about  30.000.000  tons  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  over  100.000.000  tons  of  harbor 
activity.  The  case  of  New  York  Is  special  in 
the  Een$e  that  the  development  of  the  water 
power  project  Is  likely  to  create  so  much  in- 
dustrial activity  that  the  net  effect  upon  New 
York  State  Is  likely  to  be  beneficial.  But 
more  Important  than  this  Is  the  fact  that 
the  prosperity  of  New  York  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  With  full  en>ployment  and  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States.  New  York  City 
will  not  feel  the  impact  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway 

In  the  case  of  New  Orleans,  it  has  been 
claimed  that  the  seaway  will  divert  3.000.000 
tons  of  traffic  »ut  of  S.SCO.tJOO  tons  of  foreign 
commerce  This  is  an  absurd  claim  on  the 
face  of  It  because  the  seaway  will  be  closed 
during  5  months  of  the  year,  which  is  42  per- 
cent of  the  time.  The  3. COO .000  tons  of 
claimed  diversion,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to 
the  Mwrtlon  that  nearly  all  of  the  traflRc 
fOtng  through  New  Orleans  during  the  7 
■Mmths  of  open  navigation  will  t>e  diverted. 
Thla  is  simply  Impossible  Ijecause  meet  of 
the  traffic  thmuuh  New  Orleans  orlglnatea 
or  is  destined  for  the  area  tributary  to  this 
great  port,  consisting  of  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri down  to  the  Gulf  and  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama  to  Oklahoma, 
Texas.  New  Mrxlco.  and  Arizona.  This 
southern  tier  of  States  will  not  be  affected 
bv  the  St  Lawrence  project  and  much  of  the 
New  Orleans  traffic  is  with  these  States. 

The  opposition  has  gone  down  to  Houston 
and  Brownsville,  Tex  .  claiming  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  will  dest.-oy  these  ports. 
They  claim,  for  Instance,  that  grain  trafflc 
through  the  port  of  Houston  will  be  lest. 
We  made  a  test  study  of  this  claim  and  the 
concltision  is  that  grain  moving  through  this 
port  docs  not  come  from  the  territory  af- 
fected by  the  St  T^awrence  Seaway.  It  ccmes 
mainly  from  Oklahoma  and  Texas  where 
traffic  could  not  be  diverted  north  to  Chicago. 

Such  misinformation  that  is  being  dis- 
seminated on  this  subject  Is  not  unique  in 
the  history  of  industrial  and  technological 
progress. 

We  all  glory  In  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Bdison.  who  gave  light  to  our  civilization. 
Do  not  think  that  his  only  difBculty  was  in 
finding  a  durable  filament  for  our  electric 
bulb.  An  even  greater  handicap  was  the 
mental  blindness  of  men  who  could  not  see 
the  future  light  as  he  saw  it. 

At  the  very  time  that  be  was  experimenting 
successfully  with  his  carbon  filament  bulb 
•t  Menlo  Park.  N.  J.,  In  1879.  a  professor  of 
■etwace  at  the  Stevens  Institute.  Henry  Mor- 
ton, refused  even  to  visit  the  laboratory,  con- 
tent with  a  statement  to  the  press  that  what 
Mlaon  aimed  to  do  was  scientifically  Impos- 
llble.  The  gas  lighting  companies  of  that 
day  did  not  like  the  Idea  of  a  new  com- 
petitor, even  as  the  railroads  and  power  com- 
panies now  fear  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 


You  all  know  that  Nikola  Tesla  and  George 
Westingbouse  made  it  possible  to  transmit 
alternating-current  electricity  over  long  dis- 
tances. Holders  of  direct  current  p^^dts, 
however,  made  life  mise'able  for  them. 
Legend  has  it  that  in  1886  New  York  State 
passed  a  law  providing  for  the  electrocution 
of  murderers,  instead  of  the  more  traditional 
method  of  hanging  by  the  neck.  This  was 
done,  the  story  goes,  upon  the  Insistence  of 
the  patent  holders  on  direct  current  systems, 
who  hoped  thereby  to  frighten  the  public 
and  create  revulsion  against  the  monstrovis 
and  dangerous  a.  c.  system.  And  yet  today 
practically  the  whole  country  is  on  a.  c. — the 
system  that  makes  it  possible  to  transmit 
power  hundreds  of  miles. 

After  Westinghcuse  proved  his  system  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893, 
the  engineering  l)oard  then  considering  dif- 
ferent ways  of  developing  Niagara  power 
finally  decided  on  an  alternating  current 
system  and  gave  the  contracts  to  George 
Westingbouse — the  first  large-scale  water- 
power  plant  .in  the  wprld.  This  was  In 
1895 — 50  years  ago.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  now 
that  the  engineers  seriously  considered 
mechanical  transmission  of  Niagara  power, 
by  belts  and  pulleys,  until  Westingbouse 
convinced  them  of  the  feasibility  of  high 
voltage  a.  c.  systems. 

I  mention  these  things  because  history 
gives  us  the  perspective  of  experience  and 
practical  wisdom  with  which  to  Judge  pro- 
posals such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 
There  have  always  been  those  who  would 
delay  progress:  and  nearly  always  they  are 
defeated   and   refuted  by  history. 

When  the  first  Soo  lock  was  proposed  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  It  was 
called,  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Just  an 
Indian  ditch.  In  1944.  the  American  locks 
at  the  Soo  carried  117.000,000  tons  of  traffic. 
Just  think  what  the  fate  of  this  Nation 
would  have  been  In  the  last  war  if  we  had 
not  had  the  Soo  locks  disgorging  the  iron 
ore  of  Messabt  into  the  belching  furnaces  of 
Chicago,  Cleveland.  Youngstown.  and  Pitts- 
burgh— at  the  rate  of  100.000,000  tons  a  year. 

It  took  ."SO  years  of  negotiation  with  Great 
Britain,  and  25  years  of  debate  in  Congress, 
to  get  an  Isthmian  canal  approved.  Joining 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  At  the  time, 
James  J.  Hill  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, called  It  a  ditch  where  water  lilies 
would  grow.  The  canal  was  approved  against 
stanch  railroad  opposition.  Can  you  con- 
template what  the  fate  of  this  Nation  would 
have  b?en  after  the  disaster  of  Pearl  Harbor 
if  we  had  not  had  the  Panama  Canal  to  shift 
additional  naval  reinforcements  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific? 

When  the  debate  waxes  hot  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence project.  I  often  like  to  read  a  historical 
passage.  It  was  not  written  recently,  and  it 
was  not  addressed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. It  was  spoken  by  Prime  Minister  Pal- 
merston.  of  Great  Britain,  In  the  year  1856 
to  castigate  that  great  visionary  project  of 
that  day,  the  Suez  Canal.  Palmerston's  hos- 
tility to  the  Suez  Canal  is  historic  and  the 
violence  of  his  language  almost  comical: 

"It  Is  an  undertaking,"  he  said,  "which,  I 
believe.  In  point  of  commercial  character, 
may  be  deemed  to  rank  among  the  many  bub- 
ble schemes  that  from  time  to  time  have  been 
palmed  upon  gullible  capitalists.  I  have  been 
Informed,  on  what  I  believe  to  be  reliable 
authority,  that  it  is  physically  impracticable, 
except  at  an  expense  which  would  be  far  too 
great  to  warrant  any  expectation  of  any 
return. ' 

You  can  take  your  choice  between  that  view 
of  the  practical  man — the  Prime  Minister  of 
England — and  that  great  visionary  of  that 
day,  De  Lesseps.  who  was  then  wandering  all 
over  Europe  to  sell  the  Suez  Canal  to  gov- 
ernments and  peoples. 

To  add  to  the  irony  of  this  episode.  In  1871, 
2  years  after  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  Dis- 
raeli, the  new  Prime  Minister,  stepped  in  and 
bought  a  substantial  minority  Interest  In  the 


French  Suez  Co.,  without  even  securing 
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liamentary approval.  There  was  apparejntly 
no  time  to  lose  in  acquiring  control  of  this 
impractical  project. 

Incidentally,  the  Suez  has  teen  a  prof- 
itable Investment;  whereas  it  was  built  jwith 
the  expectation  that  it  would  pay  its  way 
with  3.000.000  tons  of  traffic  It  has  carried, 
in  prosperous  years,  more  than  3O.Oo6.O0O 
tons.  And  neither  Europe  nor  the  Client 
has  been  hurt  by  it. 

Men  of  vision  have  ad%-ocated  the  St.  Ijiw- 
rence  project  for  a  generation.  Just  as  the 
Suez  Canal  is  the  life  line  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  Dardanelles  of  the  Rujisian 
land  mass,  so  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawience 
watershed  Is  the  life  line  of  continental 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

I  have  heretofore  confined  my  comnr.ents 
to  the  economic  aspects  of  navigation  and 
cheap  water  power.  Let  me  briefly  priiseiit 
to  you  the  national-security  aspect  of  this 
project. 

In  1941,  during  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  i;very 
spokesman  for  the  national-defense  agencies 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  ilirged 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sejaway 
as  an  aid  to  national  defense.  Lt.  Gen. 
William  Knudson.  Secretary  of  War  Heijry  L. 
Stlmson.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  ICnox, 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  Assistant 
Chief  of  Engineers.  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomiis  M. 
Robins,  and  the  United  States  Maiitime 
Commission  all  urged  the  committee  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  was  necessaiy  for 
national  defense,  because  It  would  piovlde 
additional  shipbuilding  facilities  In  the 
Great  Lakes,  it  would  supply  large  blorks  of 
electric  energy  urgently  needed,  and  would 
provide  an  easier  and  more  protected  navi- 
gation route. 

As  a  result  of  the  experience  of  World  War 
II,  these  views  of  the  agencies  entrusted  with 
national  security  have  been  strengtnened. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Cpester 
W.  Nlmltz,  and  Gen.  Dwight  Elsenhowef.  sent 
a  report  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  under  tlje  sig- 
nature of  Secretary  of  War  Robert  PI.  Pat- 
terson and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Jamei  For- 
reatal.  stating  that  the  completion  of  the 
project  will  strengthen  national  security.  I 
shall  read  you  from  their  report,  which  I 
consider  decisive  In  Judging  the  ne:eMity 
for  constructing  this  project: 

"The  principal  factors  which  influence  the 
consideration  of  these  projects  in  the  Interest 
of  the  national  security  are  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency,  they  woull  pro- 
vide: 

"A.  Shipbuilding  and  ship-repair  facilities, 
located  In  a  relatively  secure  area,  cap  ible  of 
expansion  and  of  conversion  for  handling 
deep-sea  vessels,  which  could  be  used  to 
supplement  coastal  shipyards. 

"B  An  additional  line  of  communication, 
navigable  by  ocean  shipping,  which  could, 
by  diversion  of  some  cargo  for  overseas  desti- 
nations, ease  and  strain  during  wartime  on 
rail  transportation  and  port  facilities  of  the 
East  and  Gulf  coasts.  This  seaway  could  also 
serve  as  a  reserve  route  to  be  used  in  the 
e^ent  of  interruption  of  other  routes  by 
enemy  action. 

"C.  A  large  source  of  cheap,  dependable 
power,  which  can  be  generated  without  ths 
use  of  coal  or  other  critical  combustibles  and 
without  use  of  crowded  rail  or  highway  trans- 
portation facilities;  this  power  would  be 
available  In  an  area  which,  during  World  War 
II,  was  a  power  deficit  area. 

"The  foregoing  factors  prompted  tlie  Sec- 
retaries of  War  and  the  Navy  to  supptirt  the 
projects  in  1941  in  the  interests  of  national 
defense.  In  the  light  of  the  exp?riehces  of 
World  War  II,  in  which  total  mobiUzation 
became  a  near  actuality.  It  is  evideijit  that 
the  prospective  Increase  In  our  war  potential 
that  would  have  been  contributed  by  these 
projects,  had  they  been  completed,  would 
have  been  of  material  assistance  in  pr'^secut- 


Ing  the  war.  It  Is  probable  that  attainment 
of  success  In  any  future  world  conflict  would 
require  utilization  of  the  ultimate  produc- 
tion and  transportation  facilities  of  the 
United  States  and  possibly  Canada.  Tne 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stail  consider  that  It  would 
be  In  the  Interests  of  national  security  to 
complete  projects,  such  as  these,  which 
would  have  distinct  military  advantages  and 
would  materially  increase  the  industrial  and 
transportation  potential  of  the  United 
States." 

This  Is  the  view  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
at  the  present  time.  I  think  it  Is  appropriate 
here  to  give  you  briefly  the  mature  reflex- 
ion of  the  only  living  former  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  a  statement  addresf  ed 
to  Senator  Carl  H.^tch.  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee considering  this  project,  former 
President  Hoover  said  this  on  February  12: 

"It  was  obvious  In  1924  that  aside  from  its 
great  peacetime  Importance  the  waterway 
would  have  been  of  immense  value  in  pro- 
secuting World  War  I.  Had  the  treaty  of 
1932  been  ratified  at  that  time,  and  construc- 
tion followed,  the  waterway  would  have  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  paid  for  itself  several 
times  over  in  World  War  II.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  its  value  as  a  defense  measure." 

There  is  another  vital  national  aecurity 
consideration  which  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Oscar  Chapman  testified  before  the  S^ib- 
commlttee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  our  high-grade  iron  ores  are 
being  exhausted.  The  War  Production  Board 
made  a  special  report  on  the  subject,  and  For- 
tune magazine  widely  publicized  the  fact  that 
our  remaining  high-grade  ores  amount  to 
little  over  a  billion  tons,  of  which  about  half 
is  open-pit  ore  and  the  rest  underground. 
This  ore  supply  will  be  exhausted  within  20 
years  at  a  peacetime  rate  of  consumption  of 
50.000.000  tons  a  year.  This  Is  within  our  ovra 
lifetime. 

Curing  the  war  we  consumed  as  much  as 
100,000.000  tons  of  ore  a  year.  What  saved 
the  United  Nations  a  great  embarrassment  of 
shortage  of  Iron  and  stee'.  was  the  ease  with 
which  open-pit  excavation  could  be  expanded, 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  it  could  be 
tranaportad  over  the  Great  Lakes  and  through 
the  Soo  Locks  to  the  lower  lake  portc. 

What  happen*  when  thla  rich  ore  1«  ex- 
hatuted?  We  are  told  by  the  opponent*  of 
this  project  not  to  worry  because  before 
long  they  will  find  a  way  of  beneflclatlng  low- 
grade  ores,  of  which  we  have  an  abundance. 
But  there  is  a  catch  In  this.  It  will  take  an 
overhead  Investment  of  WOO.000,000  to  build 
all  the  necessary  concentrating  plants  for  a 
capacity  of  80,000,000  tons  of  50-percent  ore  a 
year.  It  will  require  four  or  five  times  as 
much  labor  as  It  takes  now.  And  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  ore  will  cost  two. 
three,  or  four  dollars  more  per  ton.  That 
would  make  the  price  of  ore  around  $7.50 — 
$8  at  lower  lake  ports,  as  compared  with  14 
or  $4.50  at  present.  Of  course,  the  price  of 
steel  must  go  up  commensurately,  and  the 
scale  of  prices  of  all  products  using  Iron  and 
steel  must  be  raised. 

Compare  this  with  the  situation  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  There  you  can 
bring,  and  will  continue  to  bring,  Brazilian 
ore  for  $4  or  $4.50  a  ton.  The  recently  dis- 
covered Labrador  ore  wUl  also  be  available. 

Can  you  hold  your  Iron  and  steel  Indus- 
tries and  fabricating  facilities  in  the  Great 
Lases  area  with  that  kind  of  price  di-sparity? 
The  answer  is  "No,"  not  without  a  compensa- 
tory tariff  against  foreign  ore.  Otherwise, 
your  industries  will  tend  to  migrate  to  the 
seacoasts. 

Permanently  higher  prices  for  Iron  and 
steel  and  the  products  made  from  them,  and 
the  danger  of  great  economic  dislocations  as 
a  result  of  industrial  migration — these  are 
a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  economic  comfort 
of  a  few  leaseholders  on  the  iron  ranges 
who  wish  to  continue  to  draw  their  25-  or 
W-cents-a-ton  royalties  per  ton  ol  ora. 


There  is  a  better,  a  more  rational  way  to 
organize  our  national  existence.  We  should 
now  undertake  to  conserve  our  open-pit  ores 
for  a  future  national  emergency.  It  is  the 
most  precious  stock  pile  we  have,  and  we 
shouid  not  squander  it.  At  the  same  time. 
we  should  take  steps  to  import  as  much  iron 
ore  as  cur  boats  and  harbor  facilitieti  will 
accommodate  We  should  open  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  so  that  the  Great  Lakes  lidua- 
trles  can  secure  this  foreign  ore  as  a<lvan- 
tageously  as  the  east  coast.  With  the  utmost 
effort,  we  m-v  not  be  able  to  import  more 
than  twenty  or  twenty-five  million  tons  a 
year.  We  should,  therefore,  utilize  as  much 
low-grade  ore  as  is  necessary,  but  we  should 
do  it  now.  in  the  next  10  years,  before  our 
high-grade  ores  are  exhausted. 

In  this  way,  we  woxild  be  able  to  keep  the 
price  of  ore  down  at  present  levels,  we  would 
conserve  ore  stock  piles  for  national  security, 
and  we  would  help  open  up  new  trade  chan- 
nels by  putting  dollars  Into  the  hands  t»f  ore- 
producing  countries. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  present  a  few  quo- 
tations here  from  recent  publications,  which 
Indicate  that  other  countries  in  the  world 
are  not  spending  time  in  dialectical  ercercise 
and  arguing  Interminably  about  the  eccnomlc 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  proved 
natural  resource  of  this  kind.  Other  coun- 
tries are  putting  their  projects  Into  blue- 
prints and  into  actual  construction. 

I  have  here  a  brief  story  from  Time  maga- 
zine of  January  28.  1946.  indicating  a  g.gantic 
project  in  Russia  which  involves  the  chang- 
ing of  the  courses  of  rivers  now  flowing  into 
the  Arctic  Sea.  to  flow  southward  into  the 
Volga  River  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  and  in  the 
process  they  expect  to  develop  millions  of 
kilowatts  of  electric  capacity.  Time  mt^gazlne 
describes  the  project  in  these  words: 

"The  planning  Russians,  who  have  already 
drawn  big  blueprints  for  everything  from  his- 
tory to  human  lives,  now  plan  to  raise  the 
water  level  of  an  ancient  sea  and  make  a 
few  north-bound  rivers  flow  south  The 
staggeringly  complex  plan  is  called  the  greater 
Volga  project.  A  technically  au<laclous 
scheme,  it  was  laid  aside  in  1939  and  la  now 
being  dusted  off  and  revised  by  a  special 
commlaslon  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Scl- 
encea,  Tbrotigh  a  aeries  of  dams,  caniils,  and 
reservoirs,  the  greater  Volga  project  would 
provide  an  all-water  route  from  An.-hangel 
to  Batum  (which  ia  on  the  Black  Seb).  In- 
volving cities,  towns,  and  villagea  where  60,- 
000.000  Russians  live,  it  would  Install  14  new 
hydroelectric  power  stations.  It  would  add 
enough  water  to  the  Volga  to  maintain — or 
llft^— the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea." 

Again,  we  have  recently  had  pictorial  evi- 
dence of  the  work  that  is  being  done  on  the 
Yangtze  River,  and  in  this  case  the  engineers 
who  are  planning  this  enterprise  are  Ameri- 
can engineers  of  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Interior's  Biireau  of 
Reclamation  Is  designing  the  world's  might- 
iest dam  to  end  the  eternal  threat  of  flood 
to  the  Yangtze  Valley.  But  ships  stJl  must 
ply  China's  life  line,  so  the  American  en- 
gineers are  considering  giant  crane^i  which 
would  simply  lift  vessels  550  feet  through  a 
revolutionary  lock. 

It  is  very  likely  we  may  be  called  upon  not 
only  to  supply  the  know-how  to  bui  d  these 
great  projects  but  also  to  supply  some  of  the 
financial  help  and  the  necessary  equipment. 

In  the  February  9,  1946,  Issue  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  a  weekly  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  there  Is  a  description  of  the  pro- 
gram of  development  In  the  Ural  Mountains 
In  Russia.    I  shall  read  briefly  from  this: 

"The  Ural  hydroelectric  planning  organi- 
zation proposed  to  build  65  hydroelectric 
stations  on  25  Ural  rivers  for  a  total  capacity 
of  2,500,000  kilowatts  and  an  average  annual 
electric  output  of  9,000,000,000  kJowatt- 
hours." 

Now,  these  developments  are  proce<!ding  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  as  I  said,  without 
(UalecUcal    cxerciae,   yithout    vaste    ol    26 


years'  time  In  endless  argument  about  the 
most  obvloiis  and  elementary  truths.  View- 
ing the  futtire  of  this  country  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  next  20  or  30  or  50  years, 
in  the  lipht  of  the  development  of  varying 
ideolo(^ies  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  their 
inevitable  application  of  American  tech- 
nological know-how  to  strengthening  their 
economic  and  military  potential,  I  submit 
that  this  country  cannot  aSord  to  sit  back 
and  see  the  rest  of  the  world  forge  ahead 
while  we  let  our  inexhatistlble  natural  re- 
sources such  as  water  power  go  to  waste  and 
allow  our  exhaustible  resources,  such  as 
petroleum  and  iron  ore,_be  used  up.  That 
way  lies  the  road  to  Ultimate  national 
suicide. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  appropriate 
ternas  of  the  strategy  of  history  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty 
million  people  in  this  country,  with  the 
sister  republics  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south,  cannot  afford  to  let  themselves  be 
surrounded  by  billions  of  other  people  with 
a  different  outlook  on  life,  potentially.  In 
manpower  and  resources,  stronger  than  our- 
selves. We  cannot  afford  to  ait  by  and  Just 
talk  about  projects  like  the  St.  Lawrence. 
We  must  build  them. 


Let  Us  Have  a  Cfeain  Reaction  of  Mind  to 
Mind  Toward  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AIIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May 21, 1946 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr  Bpfaker.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  vote  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution SOS.  which  carried  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  did  not  Indicate  the  pre&ence 
of  a  quorum.  That  may  n<scecsltate  an 
automatic  roll-call  vote  at  a  later  date. 
I  hope  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
this  worthy  measure  will  be  passed  by 
the  Hou.«e  when  that  roll-call  vote  is 
taken.  On  the  standing  vote  those 
favoring  the  resolution  were  more  than 
two  to  one  over  tho.<ie  who  opposed  it. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  roll-call  vote, 
when  It  comes,  will  be  even  more  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  oX  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  than  was  the  standing 
vote  today. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
VooRHis]  indicated  so  earnestly,  a  few 
moments  before  this  vote  was  taken,  the 
action  of  the  House  today  fc  very  sig- 
nificant. While  the  attendance  today 
has  not  been  large,  the  serious  attitude 
of  the  Members  present  who  engaged  in 
the  debate  shows  plainly  that  those  pres- 
ent and  participating  realized,  as  did  the 
gentleman  from  California,  that  this 
resolution  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
steps  which  Congress  has  been  called 
upon  to  take  in  recent  years.  Certainly 
It  ran  through  my  mind  as  I  Interrupted 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT],  we  are  attempting  to  set  up 
here  machinery  which  will  bring  about 
a  chain  reaction  of  the  human  mind 
which  we  hope  will  spread  throughout 
the  whole  world  In  an  effort  toward  peace 
as  powerful  as  the  chain  reaction  gen- 
erating atomic  energy  capable  of  such 
vast  destruction.    I  am  as  hopeful  ol 
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an  intellectual  chain  reaction  in  the  di- 
rection of  peace  as  I  am  apprehensive 
of  a  physical  atomic  reaction  in  the  di- 
rection of  annihilation. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1844.  and  on  sev- 


Ing  from  mind  to  mind  in  a  chain  re- 
action, or  if  you  will  from  heart  to  heart 
In  a  mighty  chain  reaction  which  will 
result  in  peace.  This  would  be  in  re- 
verse order  I  from  the  chain  reaction  of 


1.1..1. 


<^   ntiti^ 


after  7  yejrs  of  open  and  frank  wartime  co- 
operation In  plans  for  defense  of  the  conti- 
nent. I 

The  Canadian  view  is  that  the  agreemftnt 
does  not  affect  the  United  States  nor  reqi^lre 
consultation,  and  tnat  It  merely  "tidies  Up" 
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Mat  10.  1946. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Majority   Leader, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt   Dear   Mr.    McCohmack:    Reference    is 
made  to  your  letter,  of  May  1.  1946.  enclosing 


,  The  settlement  leaves  a  lend-lease  bal- 
ance of  $850,000,000  due  from  the  British 
Treasury. 

To  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  this  bal- 
ance. Great  Britain  is  to  receive  a  further 
loan  of  this  amount  also  at  nominal  livterest 
rates,  making  a  total  advance  of  $4,400,000,- 


tional  reductions  of  25  percent  of  the  orig- 
inal tariffs. 

The  British  Government  is  now  canvaaaicg 
British  trades  and  industries  to  asoartatn 
what  tariff  reductions,  if  any.  they  might 
approve — an  action  quite  opposite  to  the 
doctrinaire  methods  of  our  Government. 


uay     uiu    uuv     luktr    luc    luca    ui    n    itcw    tuiu- 

petttor.  even  a3  the  railroads  and  power  com- 
panies now  fear  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 


raeli,  the  new  Prime  Minister,  stepped  in  and 
bought  a  substantial  minority  interest  in  th« 


mat    wuuiu    iiavc    uccxi    ij^jiiLi  iuutcu    uy    vuca^ 

projects,   had   they   been   completed,  wouW 
have  been  of  material  assistance  in  prbsecut- 


W-cents-a-ton  royalties  per  ton  of  ore.  <llalectical    exercise,    ^rlthout    wasU    oX    26      vast  destruction.     I  am  as  hopeful  of 
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an  intellectual  chain  reaction  In  the  di- 
rection of  peace  as  I  am  apprehensive 
of  a  physical  atomic  reaction  in  the  di- 
rection of  annihilation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1844,  and  on  sev- 
eral subsequent  dates,  there  have  been 
certain   individuals   who   felt   that  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end  at  a  given 
hour.    They  were  serious  in  that  belief 
and  they  went  about  getting  ready  for 
the  end  of  all  things  human.    Of  course 
they  were  laughed  at  by  their  neighbors, 
for  in  spite  of  their  predictions  the  hour 
for  the  crack  of  doom  came  and  passed 
and  the  world  didn't  come  to  an  end. 
No  doubt,  their  failure  accurately  to  pre- 
dict the  end  of  the  world  very  properly 
subjected  those  individuals  to  laughter 
and  scorn  on.  the  part  of  the  unbelieving. 
Now  we  come  to  another  dire  prediction. 
Sober-faced  scientists  tell  us  that  if  we 
do  not  control  this  frankensteln  which 
the  mind  of  modern  man  hJis  Invented — 
the  atomic  bomb — if  we  do  not  control 
atomic  energy  which  we  now  know  how 
to  call  to  our  use,  at  least  for  the  "pur- 
pose of  destruction,  mankind  can  destroy 
itself.     Without  doubt  the  human  race 
will  destroy  Itself  In  the  event  of  an 
atomic  war. 

Human  !ife  might  not  be  wiped  off  the 
earth  entirely  but  the  fruits  of  human 
civilization,  I  verily  believe,  can  be  so 
nearly  destroyed  as  to  plunge  the  world 
back  Into  another  Dark  Age.  I.  for  one, 
am  not  scofHng  now  at  the  men  of  science 
who  tell  us  that  .such  a  catastrophe  would 
not  only  be  possible  but  probable.  As  we 
look  about  us  at  the  indifference  with 
v.hich  our  own  people  and  probably  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  view  the  rc- 
lea.se  of  atomic  energy,  it  would  seem 
that  the  most  of  humanity  Is  about  as 
much  Inclined  to  scoff  at  the  prediction 
of  the  atomic  scientist  as  the  unbelieving 
were  toward  tho.se  who  looked  for  the 
end  of  the  world  in  1844. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  the  Arm  con- 
viction that  if  civilization  is  to  continue 
on  this  planet  and  the  human  family  is 
to  continue  an  upward  climb,  we  are 
going  to  h"ve  to  start  a  "chain  reaction" 
spicadl-.g  quickly  from  one  human  mind 
to  another  In  the  Interest  of  peace,  or 
another  kind  of  chain  reaction  spread- 
ing from  one  atom  to  another  with  un- 
told passibilities  of  destruction  will  wipe 
out  all  our  efforts  at  peace,  even  at  con- 
tinued existence. 

I  have  noticed  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  how  often  this  sentence  has 
been  repeated,  "Since  wars  begin  in  the 
minds  of  men.  it  is  In  the  minds  of  men 
that  the  defense  of  peace  must  be  con- 
structed." This  reminds  me  of  the 
question,  "Where  were  you  first  prepared 
to  be  a  man  of  peace?  *  The  answer  is, 
-In  my  heart."  Now.  I  think  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  whether  we  say.  "In  my 
mind,"  or  "in  my  heart,"  for  I  am  not 
quite  sure  I  understand  the  difference 
between  the  terms  as  used  here  "in  my 
mind"  or  "In  my  heart."  Biit  I  am  sure 
that  for  an  individual  to  be  a  man  of 
peace  he  has  got  to  be  prepared  either 
In  his  mind  or  In  his  heart  It  is  there 
that  the  preparation  must  first  come. 
And  it  is  to  be  prepared  in  each  individ- 
ual's mind  or  in  his  heart  that  this  or- 
ganization is  set  up  in  order  to  generate 
a  great  force  for  peace  capable  of  spread- 


ing from  mind  to  mind  in  a  chain  re- 
action, or  if  you  will  from  heart  to  heart 
in  a  mighty  chain  reaction  which  will 
result  in  peace.  This  would  be  in  re- 
verse order  I  from  the  chain  reaction  of 
atomic  energy  which  results  in  wide 
destruction. 

One  Member  spoke  truly  today,  when 
he  said  the  last  few  years  had  given  a 
horrible  example  of  the  results  of  wrong 
education.    At  least  three  great  nations 
have  gone  intellectually  mad  under  the 
influence  of  wrong  education.    The  ter- 
rible holocaust  of  war  which  is  not  yet 
ended  was  the  result.    He  thought,  and 
I  think  so  too,  that  it  would  have  been 
just  as  easy  to  teach  the  millions  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  that  right  Is  might,  as  it 
was  to  teach  them  the  opposite  that 
might  makes  right.     What  a  sad  com- 
mentary it   is  that   in  central   Europe 
where  the  gentle  Pestalozzi  taught  of 
the  great  regenerative  force  of  education 
capable  of  reforming  the  world  and  do- 
ing away  with  evil,  it  was  in  that  same 
land  where  the  destructive  education  by 
Hitler  seized  hold  of  the  minds  of  youth 
and  led  to  the  evil  which  has  cost  the 
world  so  much  to  overcome. 

If  we  are  not  to  have  a  recurrence  of 
such  Hitlerite  evil  we  must  pay  attention 
to  the  power  of  education  for  good.  That 
is  in  part  what  I  believe  House  Joint 
Resolution  305  is  intended  to  do.  For 
that  reason,  I  do  hope  that  we  can  enact 
this  legislation  and  start  this  move  be- 
fore the  forces  of  evil  can  get  ahead  of  us. 
Truly  this  is  a  race  between  the  forces  of 
good  and  evil — between  the  forces  of 
preservation  and  the  forces  of  destruc- 
tion. 


Secret  Pact  Imperils  United  States  Atlantic 
Bases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Mtssouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.1946 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend 
an  article  from  .he  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  of  May  13.  1946.  entitled 
"Secret  Pact  Imperils  United  States  At- 
lantic Bases  *: 

Secret  Pact  Imperils  United  States  Atlantic 
Bases 

Ottawa.  Ontakio.  May  12.— United  States- 
Canadian  cooperation  In  mapping  defense  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  has  received  its 
first  sharp  jolt  since  the  start  of  the  war, 
nearly  7  years  ago. 

The  jolt  was  delivered  by  an  agreement 
among  Canada,  Britain,  and  Newfoundland, 
signed  secretly  April  8  and  announced  last 
Tuesday,  concerning  defense  of  strategic 
Newfoundland.  ' 

The  United  States  has  99-year  leases  on 
several  defense  bases  on  Newfoundland,  with 
about  $200,000,000  Invested  in  them.  The 
United  States  considers  itself  a  principal 
defender  of  this  Island,  which  controls  the 
airways  and  seaways  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  stands  as  the  strategic  keystone  for 
defense  of  North  America  against  attack 
from  Europe. 

cwtted  states  stjsprisid 
American   officials  expressed  surprise  the 
agreement  was  made  without  their  knowledga 


after  7  yejrs  of  open  and  frank  wartime  co- 
operation In  plans  for  defense  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

The  Canadian  view  Is  that  the  agreement 
does  not  affect  the  United  States  nor  require 
consultation,  ahd  tnat  It  merely  "tidies  i  p" 
the  situation  regarding  Canadian  defense  n- 
stallatlons  In  Newfoundland,  built  during  1  he 
war  under  agreements  expiring  with  the  end 
of  the  war. 

The  agreement,  effective  for  3  years,  p-o- 
vldes  for  return  to  Newfoundland  of  control  of 
air  bases  which  were  operated  by  Canada 
during  the  war,  and  covers  future  air  services. 
The  American  officials  have  no  objection  to 
this,  tut  expressed  concern  at  the  agrije- 
menfs  article  V.  which  provides: 

"The  Governments  of  Canada  and  Ne|w- 
foundland  and.  as  necessary,  the  Goveifn- 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  consult 
with  one  another  from  time  to  time  as  occa- 
sioh  may  require  with  a  view  to  coordinating 
defense  requirements  in  Newfoundland.": 

IGNORES  WASHINGTON 

The  Americans  saw  In  this  the  Implication 
that  there,  need  be  no  consultation  with  the 
United  States. 

The  agreement  was  made  effective  as  of 
March  31  and  presented  to  the  public  6  weeks 
later.  American  officials  had.  their  first  n.'ws 
of  It  when  it  was  presented  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  They  hurriedly  consulted  the 
Canadian  Government  for  details.  The  cC'in- 
blned  chiefs  of  staff  during  the  war  pl^ed 
Newfoundland  specifically  within  the  United 
States  area  of  defense.  According  to  the  best 
available  Information,  the  new  agreement 
was  negotiated  without  reference  to  the  per- 
manent  Joint  Board  of  Defense,  the  United 
States-Canadian  civilian  and  military  bDdy 
which  served  as  a  clearing  house  for  such 
matters  through  the  war.  The  life  of  -.his 
Board  has  been  specifically  lengthened  to  op- 
erate on  hemisphere  defense  problems  In  i.his 
postwar  period. 

CONSULTATION   PROVIDED 

The  wartime  agreements  concerning  New- 
foundland, in  which  the  United  States  co- 
operated along  with  the  other  three  govern- 
ments concerned,  provided  for  consultation 
at  the  end  of  hostilities. 

Canadian  and  British  defense  Installat  ons 
•  on  Newfoundland  are  small  compared  toi  the 
$100,000,000  United  States  naval  base  on|  the 
island  at  Argentia,  paired  with  four  United 
States  Army  bases.  Including  the  elaborate 
and  modern  Harmon  Field,  one  of  the  larger 
American  air  bases. 

Newfoundland  Is  a  British  colony  undler  a 
commission  of  government  directed  fjrom 
London,  but  its  defense  during  the  war  was 
given  over  largely  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Unusually  frank  defense  cooperation  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  has  pre- 
vailed until  now.  This  covered  projects  as 
varied  as  the  Alaskan  highway  and  defense 
of  Canada's  Northwest,  the  Canadian  Arctic 
"Muskox  Exercise"  Just  completed,  and  de- 
fense of  the  continent's  northeast  coast  and 
Newfoundland  itself. 


Reduction  of  Pension  CompensatioD  or 
Retirement  Pay  of  Disabled  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      \ 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORBlACK 

or  ICASSACHtrsZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Spealcer.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark:^  in  the 
RccoRO,  I  include  the  following  letter: 


Mat  10,  1946. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Majority  Leader, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  McCormack:  Reference  is 
made  to  your  letter  of  May  1,  1946,  enclosing 
an  editorial  from  the  April  29  issue  of  the 
Boston  Daily  Record,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  re- 
questing my  views  on  the  matters  mentioned 
therein. 

The  present  provision  of  law  requiring  a 
reduction  In  pension,  compensation,  or  re- 
tirement pay  during  the  period  a  disabled 
veteran  Is  maintained  in  an  institution  at 
Government  expense  is  applicable  only  to 
veterans  without  a  wife,  children,  or  de- 
pendent parents,  and  Is  based  upon  the 
thought  that  while  such  a  veteran  is  eo 
maintained  he  is  relieved  of  the  expenses  of 
his  own  support.  He  is  not  normally  obliged 
to  maintain  a  home  for  others  during  this 
period  and  therefore  his  economic  needs  are 
far  les.s  than  those  of  his  fellow  veterans 
with  dependents  receiving  the  same  amount 
for  like  disabilities. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  uniform 
application  of  this  provision  creates  hard- 
ships and  a  morale  problem  in  certain  cases 
affected  thereby  and  it  may  be  that  steps  can 
be  taken  to  alleviate  the  situation.  Accord- 
ingly, a  comprehensive  study  of  all  phases  of 
this  problem  has  been  in  progress  in  the 
Veterans^, Administration  with  a  view  toward 
the  consideration  of  proposed  legislation  to 
liberalize  the  present  law,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  tn&kfi  certain  recommendations  on 
the  subject  to  the  Congress  in  the  near 
future. 

As  Indicated  in  the  enclosed  editorial,  I  am 
keenly  Interested  In  this  problem,  but  I  de- 
sire to  point  out  that  certain  assertions 
therein  are  Incorrectly  attributed  to  me.  My 
remarks  at  the  interview  referred  to  were 
concerned  with  a  recognition  of  the  problem, 
an  expression  of  my  interest  therein,  and  a 
statement  that  consideration  of  the  matter 
was  being  given  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. It  appears,  however,  that  numerous 
Interpolations  have  been  made. 

Your  Interest  in  this  matter  and  your  offer 
to  cooperate  in  the  enactment  of  necessary 
legislation  are  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Omar   N.  Bradlzt, 
General,    United   States   Army,   Ad- 
ministrator. 


British  Concessions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  E.  F.  Tompkins: 

BRmSH  CONCESSIONS 

(By  E.  P.  Tompkins) 

Under  the  Anglo-American  loan  arrange- 
ment. Great  Britain  will  obtain  enormously 
valuable  favors  and  concessions  from  our 
Government  and  at  the  expense  of  our  people. 

By  the  loan  agreement  itself,  the  British 
Government  is  to  receive  a  "line  of  credit " 
of  $3,750,000,000  at  nominal  Interest  rates. 

An  accompanying  lend-lease  settlement 
"forgives"  $25,000,000,000  of  Britain's  lend- 
lease  obligation — an  obligation  correspond- 
ing to  the  First  World  War  debt,  of  which 
$2,330,764,782  wiU  never  be  repaid.    *' 


,  The  settlement  leaves  a  lend-lease  bal- 
ance of  $850,000,000  due  from  the  BriUsb 
Treasury. 

To  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  this  bal- 
ance. Great  Britain  Is  to  receive  a  further 
loan  of  this  amount  also  at  nominal  Ir.terest 
rates,  making  a  total  advance  of  $4,400,000.- 
000. 

The  loan  agreement  also  permits  Great 
Britain  to  waive — or  cancel — the  Intenst  on 
the  "line  of  credit"  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

If  the  Interest  charge  cannot  be  paid  it  Is 
not  easy  to  assume  that  the  loan  iisef  can 
be  pr  will  be  repaid. 

This  naturally  invites  consideration  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  British  Socialist  Labor  gov- 
ernment in  accepting  the  ciie-sided  scheme; 
and  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a  Jastifled 
conclusion  is  to  examine  the  Labor  gciveru- 
ment's  current  record. 

The  loan  agreement  Is  already  morally,  if 
not  strictly  legally,  binding  upon  the  British 
Government. 

It  was  signed  at  Washington  on  Decemt>er 
6.  1945,  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson 
and  Lord  Halifax,  the  British  Ambassador, 
and  was  ratified  by  both  houses  of  the  British 
Parliament  in  the  same  month. 

Among  the  concessions  which  the  Labor 
government  promised  to  make  was  an  under- 
taking to  atralish  the  British  sterling  area 
controls  whereby  American  trade  Is  excluded 
from  most  of  the  British  Empire  and  from 
several  other  countries  by  preventir.g  the 
conversion  of  their  currencies,  or  their  cred- 
its In  British  pounds,  into  American  dollar 
exchange. 

This  concession  was  to  be  completed  with- 
in 1  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Following  upon  the  British  ratification  of 
the  agreement,  and  while  the  British  loan 
was  under  consideration  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Labor  government  entere<l  into 
entirely  new  deals  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
sterling  area  system. 

These  deals  have  been  made  unllaerally 
with  all  of  Great  Britain's  western  European 
allies  except  France,  and  with  Czechoskvakia, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  and 
France  and  Britain  are  still  operating  under 
a  similar  lapsed  agreement  which  Is  er^ected 
to  be  renewed. 

By  these  agreements.  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  countries  will  accept  each  other:s 
currencies,  but  the  European  central  banks 
are  not  to  convert  sterling  balances  into  dol- 
lars, up  to  an  agreed  amount,  without  the 
assent  of  the  nationalized  Bank  of  England. 

The  effect,  of  course.  Is  to  create  a  pref- 
erence in  European  markets  for  British 
goods  as  against  American,  and  to  nullify 
the  British  loan  agreement  before  it  comes 
into  operation. 

A  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
on  March  17,  1946.  said  the  new  lystem 
"taken  as  a  whole,  looks  to  many  observers 
like  a  possible  alternative  to  the  Bretton 
Woods  system,"  and  it  "limiU  the  convert- 
ibility of  sterling  •  •  •  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  Anglo-American  loan 
agreement." 

That  does  not  appear  to  be  good  faith  in 
accepting  the  pending  loan. 

In  the  matter  of  tariffs,  also,  the  Labor 
government  is  "taking  time  by  the  forelock." 

Under  the  loan  agreement.  Great  Britain 
oslenslbly  agrees,  to  negotiate  further  tariff 
reductions  with  us. 

We  are  not  in  a  good  bargaining  position 
herf. 

We  have  already  made  a  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  reducing  our 
statutory  tariffs  by  50  percent  on  a  long  list 
of  specified  articles,  and  have  extended  these 
reductions  to  other  countries  under  the 
most-favored-natlon  principle. 

With  that  bargaining  power  all  traded 
away.  President  Truman  asked  and  obtained 
from  Congress  authority  to  negotiat*  addi- 


tional reductions  of  35  percent  of  the  orig- 
inal uriffs. 

The  British  Government  Is  now  canvaMicg 
British  trades  and  industrtes  to  ascertain 
what  tariff  reductions,  if  any.  they  might 
approve — an  action  quite  opposite  to  the 
doctrinaire  methods  of  our  Government. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commonwealth  gov- 
ernments, further,  the  question  of  Imperial 
preference,  a  protective  tariff  system  Inside 
the  British  Empire,  Is  l>elng  discussed.   ■ 

There  is  much  cpposltion  in  England  to 
any  weakening  of  imperial  preferences — and 
it  would  seem  foolish  to  expect  Britain  to 
weaken  the  Empire  by  such  a  procedure. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  state  trading 
as  opposed  to  free  enterprise  In  International 
commerce. 

A  New-  York  Times  report  from  London 
dated  Anril  26  said: 

"In  Britain  this  state  trading  will  take 
two  forms. 

'Government  agencies  will  buy  In  bulk 
raw  materials,  such  as  cotton  and  possibly 
rubber  and  metals,  for  resale  to  domestic 
manufacturers. 

"Tlie  Implications  of  this  practice  are 
already  causing  concern  In  American  busi- 
ness circles. 

"In  addition,  the  manimoth  state-owned 
enterprises,  siich  as  steel,  coal,  and  electric 
power,  will  both  buy  and  sell  In  the  inter- 
national markets." 

Great  Britain  has  already  gone  very  far 
alons  this  line. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  approved  an 
announcement  by  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps.  chair- 
man of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  that 
the  wartime  policy  of  btilk  purchases  of  cot- 
ton by  the  British  Government  would  be 
perpetuated. 

This  action  permanently  closes  the  world 
free  market  in  cotton  at  the  Liverpool  Cot- 
ton Exchange  and  put.s  the  American  cotton 
planter  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment— loan  or  no  loan. 

Likewise.  British  aviation  has  been  na- 
tionalized against  foreign  competition. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  even  be- 
fore the  British  loan  has  been  approved,  it 
appears  doubtful  indeed  If  the  loan — and 
the  proposed  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion— will  have  any  value  at  all  In  accom- 
plishing the  declared  objective  of  removing 
International  trade  barriers. 

Such  being  the  evident  case,  there  seems 
to  be  no  sensible  reason  whatsoever  why  the 
loan  should  be  made  or  why  lef:itimate 
American  Interests  should  be  sacrificed  to 
totalitarian  purpoaes. 


Peacetime  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NEW  jntSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE^HESEKTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  ^.1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
lot  of  misconception  prevailing  about  the 
present  nece.<?sity  for  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion, and  in  the  belief  that  the  attached 
editorial  of  the  Bridgeton  Evening  News 
throws  some  light  on  the  situation.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  inserting  it.  The  editorial 
foUpws: 

AN  AKOU8ED  HOXnm 

The  milHant  action  of  the  House  cf  Repre- 
sentatives in  protecting  teen  agers  from  Selec- 
tive Service  must  have  been  based  on  tha 
protests  they  received  from  their  constituents. 

It  certainly  came  as  a  painful  surprise  to 
the  Senate  and  to  President  Truman  as  well. 
And  if  It  merely  put  aside  the  youngsters 
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ganization  is  set  up  in  order  to  generate 
a  great  force  for  peace  capable  of  spread- 


American   offlcial*  expressed   6Urprls«   tne 
Agreement  was  made  witliout  tbeir  knowledge 


Qer  leave  lu  eAtena  uiy  it:iiiitrK^  lu  buc 

RccoRO,  I  include  the  following  letter: 


•2,330,764.782  wlU  never  be  repaid. 


from  Congress  autnorlty  to  negotiat«  aaai-       Ana  u  k  mereiy  pui.  hiuc  vu^  ,u>**^(^«.. 


C 
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at  the  expense  of  men  26  to  29.  It  mlgbt 
not  have  fuJfllled  Its  original  purpose. 
,  The  main  question,  of  course,  is  whether 
the  United  States  must  keep  on  drafting  men 
nearly  a  year  after  the  end  of  the  war  in 
order  to  malnUln  iu  fighting  services,  or 
whether  It  Is  safe  to  rely  on  enlistments  to 
keep  our  armed  machine  Intact. 

If  It  is  true  that  we  have  to  draft  young 
men  now  as  a  club  over  the  head  of  unnamed 
a^gre^sors.  it  will  be  true  next  year  and  all 
the  years  to  come.  If  we  aren't  secure 
ag:iln£t  some  attack  by  a  warring  power  today, 
then  It  i«  a  certainty  we  will  not  be  im- 
mune from  the  threat  of  war  next  year  and  a 
decade  from  now. 

If  there  is  one  time  In  a  country  when 
selective  service  seem.s  unnecessary  it  is 
directly  after  a  war  has  been  won  and  the 
enemy  prostrated. 

If  it  is  true  that  we  are  going  to  prepare 
for  the  next  war  without  any  draft  holiday 
at  all.  then  the  Government  should  make 
the  various-  branches  of  service  an  attrac- 
tive career  an^match  wages  of  private  in- 
dustry. Conscription  has  no  place  in  our 
way  of  life,  except  during  an  emergency  or 
the  threat  of  war. 

Our  Government  deems  U  advisable  to 
keep  selective  service  alive  and  to  continue 
compulsory  inductions.  They  evidently 
have  a  reason  for  It.  There  should  be 
enough  men  In  the  service  now  to  police 
occupied  areas,  even  allowing  for  replace- 
ments of  the  veterans  who  have  already 
done  more  than  enough.  If  we  must  have 
a  big  standing  army  at  home.  In  event  of 
an  a^ack.  It  might  be  well  for  some  official 
to  state  whether  we  ought  to  be  ready  to 
fight  the  Russians  at  a  moment's  notice. 

If  It  Isn't  Russia,  then  who  can  it  be? 
Certainly  we  are  not  afraid  of  aggression 
from  Canada,  or  Mexico  or  Spain,  or  Britain, 
or  Argentina. 

If  we  can't  trust  the  Russians  now.  we'll 
never  be  able  to  trust  them.  A  man  doesn't 
have  to  be  an  isolationist  to  wonder  why 
conscription  must  be  continued  after  a  war 
has  been  won. 
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McGregor  Again  Offers  Aid  to  Housing 
Needs  and  Introduces  Bill  Prohibiting 
Ei^rtt  of  Critical  Building  Materials 


REMARKS 

or 


I 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McCREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.1946 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  14,  1946.  I  made  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  calling  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  we  exported  ap- 
proximately 423,000.000  feet  of  luml)er  for 
the->ear  1945.  I  also  called  to  your  at- 
tentioiv  the  fact  that  plans  were  in  effect 
which  contemplated  the  export  of  a  bil- 
lion feet  of  lumber  in  1946.  In  addition 
to  this,  large  quantities  of  other  products 
that  are  so  essential  to  the  building  of 
homes  for  our  veterans,  and  others,  were 
exported  from  the  United  States. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  chart  from  the  Trade  Statistics  Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  World  Trade  Promo- 
tion. Department  of  Commerce,  which 
sho^vs  that  we  are  continuing  to  export 
fvata  the  United  States  building  mate- 
rials. May  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
small  group  of  these  exports: 


To  Canada  there  were  exported  from 
the  United  States  in  January  1946,  4.376.- 
000  board  feet  of  lumber;  February  1946, 
4,351,000  board  feet  of  lumber. 

To  Cuba :  January  1946.  2.328  OCO  board 
feet  of  lumber;  February  1946,  2,153,000 
board  feet  of  lumber. 

To  Mexico:  January  1946,  1.340.000 
board  feet  of  lumber;  February  1946, 
1,392.000  board  feet  of  lumber. 

To  United  Kingdom:  January  1946, 
25.016,000  board  feet  of  lumber;  Febru- 
ary 1S46,  10,156.COO  board  feet  of  lumber. 

To  Netherlands:  January  1946.  554.0C0 
board  feet  of  lumber;  February  1946, 
6.746,000  board  feet  of  lumber. 

To  Palestine  and  Trans- Jordan:  Jan- 
uary 1946.  2,C00  board  feet  of  lumber; 
February  1S46,  410,000  board  feet  of 
lumber. 

You  will  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
have  shown  only  the  export  of  lumber 
to  countries  that  appeared  in  my  previ- 
ous report  of  February  14,  1946.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  have  exported  to  coun- 
tries other  than  quoted  above  sufficient 
amounts  to  make  a  grand  total — includ- 
inR  the  above — of  lumber  exported:  Jan- 
uary 1946.  77.195.0C0  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber; February  J946,  64.498,000  board  feet 
of  lumber. 

May  I  also  call  to  your  attention.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  January  we  exported 
3  187  002  square  feet  of  plasterboard  and 
wallboard.  In  February.  1.009.338  square 
feet  of  plasterboard  and  wallboard.  In 
January  we  exported  814  bathtubs  and 
909  bathtubs  in  February. 

I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  veterans  and 
to  all  citizens  that  we  tell  them  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  possible  to  see 
that  they  receive  materials  with  which 
to  build  homes  and  repair  homes,  and 
at  the  same  time  allow  this  material  to 
be  taken  from  them  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties and  shipped  to  foreign  countries. 
This  policy  is  being  carried  out  over  the 
protest  of  many  Members  of  Congress. 

Realizing  those  in  power  have  refused 
to  follow  suggestions  that  this  material 
be  retained  for  our  own  people,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill,  which  reads  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  prohibit,  for  a  period  of  9  months, 

the  exportation  ol  building  materials  from 

the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  exportation 
of  building  materials  from  the  United  States 
to  any  foreign  country  is  hereby  prohibited 
for  the  period  of  9  months  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  the  term  "building  materials"  means 
articles  and  materiab  suitable  for  use  in  the 
construction  of  housing  accommodations; 
and 

(b)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  D^Lrlct  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Territories  aiid  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

You  wilJ  note  this  legislation  prohibits 
the  export  of  building  materials  for  the 
next  9  months.  I  am  calling  upon  the 
membership  of  this  body  to  give  active 
support  to  this  bill,  so  that  it  can  be 
passed  immediately,  and  then  we  can 
truly  say  that  we  are  giving  aid  to  the 
veterans,  and  to  those  who  desire  to  build 
homes  and  to  repair  homes.  I  think  it 
Is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  give  more 
consideration  to  the  American  people. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1946 
Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  and  a  great  amount 
of  credit  has  been  given  to  the  radio, 
stage,  and  screen  actors  and  entertainers 
who  traveled  long  distances,  under  many 
handicaps,  to  entertain  our  armed  forces 
during  World  War  II. 

Unfortunately  the  men  behind  the 
scene  have  been  overlooked.  I  refer  to 
the  stage  hands,  the  grippes,  the  scene 
shifters,  arid  the  whole  crew  that  had  to 
go  along  to  make  the  show  a  success. 
These  men  did  not  get  the  applause,  they 
have  not  been  given  citations  and  little 
is  known  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
overcome  to  "set  the  stage"  for  the  star 
so  his  show  would  be  a  success. 

Somebody  had  to  set  the  lights  and 
control  them.  Somebody  had  to  put  up 
and  take  down  the  scenery.  Somebody 
had  to  pack  and  unpack  all  the  pear  to 
make  the  entertainers  more  effective. 
That  somebody  was  the  stage  hand  who 
was  not  eligible  for  military  service  but 
nevertheless  left  his  home  and  family, 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  and  met  the 
same  hardships  cheerfully  to  see  that  our 
boys  in  the  armed  forces  were  properly 
entertained. 

When  citations  are  handed  out.  they 
should  not  be  overlooked.  They  are  de- 
serving and  have  won  them  just  as  much 
as  the  entertainers. 


Poultry  Industry  Headed  for 
Extermination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poul- 
try industry  is  a  major  industry  in  my 
State.  It  is  facing  a  most  critical  situa- 
tion. The  present  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  depriving  this  industry 
of  the  necessary  feed,  unless  modified, 
will  result  in  the  extermination  of  the 
industry.  The  Government  has  made  it 
imF>ossible  for  poultry  growers  to  obtain 
grain  in  the  Northwest  States  which  is 
necessary  to  provide  needed  feed.  We  in 
that  area  do  not  grow  corn  in  any  mate- 
rial amounts  and  are  required  by  reason 
thereof  to  rely  largely  upon  wheat.  The 
Government  has  now  seized,  through  its 
operations,  all  of  the  excess  grain  for  ex- 
port, leaving  this  industry  stranded.  I 
am  advised  that  within  the  next  few 
weeks  at  least  a  million  laying  hens  will 
have  to  be  killed,  as  there  will  be  no  feed' 
for  them.  By  reason  of  the  dearth  of 
cold-storage  facilities  and  the  inability 
of  the  market  to  absorb  such  a  larga 


Influx  of  dressed  poultry,  the  result  will 
be  that  these  growers  will  suffer  an  im- 
mense loss  in  their  investment.  It  not 
only  means  extermination  of  the  indus- 
try but,  more  importaht,  means  that  in 
the  months  to  follow  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  deprived  of  eggs  and  poultry 
and  we  will  not  have  the  supplies  avail- 
able for  our  armed  forces  and  for  export. 

What  I  have  said  with  reference  to  the 
poultry  industry  obtains,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  dairy  industry.  The  Oregon  dele- 
gation in  the  Congress  has  appealed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  urging  that 
modification  of  existing  orders  be  made 
at  once  to  provide  for  the  channeling  into 
Oregon  and  Washington  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  poultry  feed  to  save  the  de- 
struction of  this  large  industry  which  has 
grown  up  through  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

A  similar  pondition  exists  in  at  least  a 
dozen  other  States  of  the  Union,  par- 
ticularly in  the  New  England  area  and  it 
l>ehooves  all  of  us  in  these  districts  to  in- 
sist that  measures  be  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal 
agencies  involved  to  relieve  the  situation 
so  that  these  few  States  will  not  be  pen- 
alized. It  is  not  a  question  of  doing  our 
full  share  in  furnishing  food  for  the 
starving  people  of  the  Old  World.  We 
are  wiUing  to  make  every  sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  that  end.  It  is  not  required,  how- 
ever, in  carrying  forward  the  relief 
program  for  the  starving  that  major  In- 
dustries in  our  own  country  be  struck  a 
death  blow  so  that  the  very  objective  we 
seek  to  accomplish  will  be  prevented, 
namely,  providing  food  for  our  own  peo- 
ple as  well  as  those  starving  overseas. 


Mrs.  Talmadge  Replies  to  Mrs.  Lace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVBS 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mrs.  Julius  Y.  Talmadge,  presi- 
dent general  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  before  the  fifty- 
fifth  oojitinental  congress  of  the  DAR  in 
Atlantic'  City,  N.  J'.,  on  Monday,  May 
20.  1946. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  Daughters 
of  th^  American  Revolution  is  one  of  the 
gceafest  j)atrlot!c  organizations  in  the 
worm  today,  ^nd  that  Mrs.  Talmadge  Is 
one  of  the  outstanding  women  of  this 
Nation. 

Her  defense  of  the  DAR  in  this  address 
Is  simply  unanswerable. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

REBXnLDING  FOR  SeCXJRITT 

In  rebuilding  for  security  we  must  con- 
elder  too  the  affairs  of  our  own  Society. 

As  the  sessions  of  this  congress  which  fol- 
low will  be  crowded  to  the  limit  with  Im- 
^rtant  business,  this  is  probably  the  best 
ttepe  to  present  to  you  some  of  the  issues 
w^lch  have  confronted  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  duriiig 
the  past  year. 


-A 


All  of  the  so-called  patriotic  tocletles  In 
this  country  which  base  their  membership 
upon  heredltar>'  lines.  naturaUy  signify 
American  birth.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
organizations  which  are  equally  patriotic  and 
whose  alms  for  the  betterment  of  htmian- 
klnd  are  as  worthy  as  our^  and  are  marked 
by  most  notable  achievements. 

By  the  same  token,  there  are  Individuals — 
Americans  by  adoption  only — without  whose 
patriotism,  loyalty,  and  high  order  of  Intelli- 
gence, this  country  could  neither  have 
achieved  nor  mainuined  its  stability  and 
greatness. 

To  such  organizations  and  citizens  we  pay 
a  sincere  tribute,  but  the  fact  remains,  that 
the  s.'ime  sinister  forces  which  have  for  many 
years  been  deliberately  seeking  to  destroy  our 
.  Institutions  of  government,  have  also  leveled 
their  guns  at  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  barrage  t>egan 
20  years  ago,  when  we  took  a  firm  stand  for 
preparedness,  for  restriction  of  immigration 
and  for  other  measures  of  national  defense. 
Therefore,  it  has  been  easy  to  trace  the  source 
of  some  of  the  public  haranguing  agaicist  tlie 
DAR  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past 
lew  years. 

The  issue  again  presented  this  fiscal  year 
has  been  a  fruitful  one  lor  both  enemies  and 
dissidents,  though  due  acknowledgment  is 
made  of  the  sincerity  of  some  of  the  latter 
group. 

Since  last  October,  when  the  national 
board  ol  management  reaffirmed  the  well- 
known  decision  regarding  use  ol  Constitu- 
tion Hall — based  upon  conformity  with  the 
prevailing  customs  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— it  has  l>een  accused  of  being  un -Chris- 
tian and  of  negligence  In  adhering  to  the 
principles  as  enunciated  in  the  constitution 
of  the  society,  drawn  up  by  its  founders  In 
1896. 

These  accusations- the  board  members  have 
borne  with  remarkable  equanimity  and  well 
they  might,  because  Christianity  lies  within 
the  heart  of  each  individual  and  the  expres- 
sion thereof  Is  Us  own  sacred  privilege — and 
further,  because  no  one  has  a  right  to  speak 
for  the  dead.  It  is  not  within  the  province 
of  the  present  living  to  declare  what  the 
attitude  of  those  who  have  long  since  gone 
to  their  reward  would  be  upon  any  Issue 
were  they  here  to  present  their  personal  view- 
points. 

In  giving  a  recital  of  facts  regarding  the 
management  of  Constitution  Hall,  I  would 
remind  you  that  In  Washington  there  are 
separate  school^,  for  the  white  and  colored 
races,  separate  playgrounds,  separate  halls 
and  theaters,  restaurants,  nnd  other  meeting 
places.  These  customs  were  carefully  worked 
out  as  best  suited  to  exlstiiig  conditions  and 
conducive  to  the  greatest  happiness  and 
peace  for  aU.  The  Congress  ol  the  United 
States  can  change  them  at  any  time  It  so 
desires  and  is  the  sole  body  that  can  do  so. 
Politicians,  radicals,  publicity  seekers,  and 
others  gain  nothing  by  attacking  Congress. 
But  an  attack  aimed  at  the  DAR,  a  patriotic 
organization — owning  Constitution  Hall — 
gets  the  headlines.  Politics  and  publicity 
have  lurked  behind  every  curtain  in  every 
attack  on  oiu*  management  of  Constitution 
Hall. 

Back  In  1923.  when  the  DAR  Society  real- 
ized it  had  outgrown  Memorial  Continental 
Hall,  and  that  a  larger  auditorium  was 
needed,  the  .members  wholeheartedly 
espoused  the  catise — raised  $2,000,000  and 
built  one.  The  society  has  been  glad  to 
share  their  auditoritim  with  the  people  of 
Washington,  knowing  there  was  no  other 
one  in  the  city  of  equal  beauty^  accommo- 
dation, and  refinement. 

Various  plans  have  been  announced  to 
buUd  a  large  auditorium  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  bill  has  been  Introduced  in 
Congress  to  this  effect.  I  am  sure  the  owners 
of  Constitution  Hall,  who  b»ve  served  as 
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hostesses  to  the  District  thrtiuchout  these 
many  years,  would  welcome  siich  a  plan. 

There  Is  another  Bup«restlon.|howevc>r.  and 
that  is — that  the  backers  and  sponson  of 
those  artists  who  have  been  denied  the  vne 
ol  Constitution  Hall  becaure  oljour  ;  ■- 

ulatlnir   our    rental    system — lAid    >  .i- 

tained  thereby  a  million  dollars  worth  of  free 
advertising,  more  or  less,  lor  these  artists — 
could  easily  build  an  auditorium  ol  their 
own.  The  DAR  Society  would  wish  them 
great  success — and  Godspeed — In  their  en- 
deavor. There  is  room  for  all,  and  Constitu- 
tion Hall  would  remain  as  it  Is  tod.-iy— a  cul- 
tural center  In  Washington.  D.  C. 

But  we  continue  to  be  criticized  hypo- 
critically by  those  who  have  political  am- 
bitions; by  various  groups  who  are  opposed 
to  us:  and  honestly  by  those  who.  acting 
with  sincere  motives,  follow  the  leader. 

A  certain  few,  however,  have  decided  to 
take  matters  Into  their  own  bands,  and  at- 
tack the  leadership  ol  this  society. 

This  little  band  of  women,  who  ."^tylo  them- 
selves as  "loyal  members  ol  the  D.^R".  formed 
an  unconstitutional  committee  calling  Itself 
a  •'D.\R  committee  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  Constitution  Hall— a  voluntary  or- 
ganization of  members  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution"  and  is.  therefore, 
misrepresenting  Itself  IXJth  to  the  general 
public  and  to  the  membership  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  secretary  ol  this  committee  U 
not  even  a  DAR  member. 

IS  THIS  LOYALTY  TO  TH«  OAKT 

I  have  In  my  possession  some  ol  the  origi- 
nal letters  sent  out  by  this  so-called  com- 
mittee, over  the  personal  signature  of  the 
leader.  l>earlng  at  the  top  the  above  name, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  sheet  the  names  ol  the 
members  ol  the  committee  are  printed.  I 
quote  Irom  one  ol  these  letters  dated  March 
27.  1946: 

"This  fight  against  racial  discrimination  la 
on  the  move  throughout  the  country  and  It 
would  be  a  glorious  achievement  11  from 
within  our  own  ranks  we  could  accomplish 
the  deletion  of  the  offensive  clause.  There 
are  several  things  which  each  DAR  woman 
can  do.     She  can: 

"1.  Write  to  the  above  committee,  offering 
the  use  of  her  name  as  a  protestor. 

"2.  Write  every  DAR  she  knows  to  tirge  her 
chapter  to  agree  to  a  resolution  to  be  sub- 
mitted In  Atlantic  City  in  May. 

"3.  Write  directly  to  Mr*.  Julius  Talmadge, 
personally  protesting. 

"4.  Write  local  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions, expressing  how  she  feels  about  the 
matter. 

"5.  Announce  her  Intention  not  to  resign  if 
her  chapter  will  not  act  upon  the  resolution, 
but  to  transfer  to  another  chapter  or  become 
a  member-at-large. 

"6.  Distribute  speeches  and  literature  to 
interested  DAR's. 

"7.  Send  copies  to  me  for  Insertion  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  of  any  resolutions 
passed  in  their  Individual  chapters. 

"8.  Send  to  the  committee  yearbooks  and 
names  and  reports  of  chapters  of  other  States. 

"9.  Seek  to  become  a  delegate  to  the  May 
convention  or  insist  that  Ihe  delegate  who 
Is  going  be  prepared  to  vote  against  racial 
discrimination. 

"10.  Join  the  above  committee  which  Is  in 
the  process  of  formation. 

"I  shall  welcome  word  from  you  as  to  your 
efforts  in  this  basic  factor  in  our  democracy." 

This  letter  was  sent  even  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  making  of  the  policy  of 
the  national  society,  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  and  national  board  of 
management — and  then  to  all  others  whose 
names  they  were  able  to  obtain. 

DO  WK  BCUXVE  IN  STTUI  BT  TBS   icAJOSnTT 
IS  THIS  LOTALTTr 

Our  enemies  from  wltlUn  aatf  without  have 
done  more  than  tbls,  however. 
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The  Infiltration  of  propaganda  Into  some 
of  the  public  achoola,  which  we  have  for  a 
long  time  featured  to  their  advantage 
through  our  committees.  Is  one  evidence  of 
ouuide  and  Inside  unfriendly  planning.  A 
class  of  high-school  girls  In  one  State  re- 
signed from  the  Good  Citizenship  Pilgrimage 
contest,  and  their  misguided  act  was  praised 
by  members  of  this  rebellious  group,  peeking 
to  force  a  change  in  our  rules  governing 
Constitution  Hall.  Is  this  loyalty?  I  would 
state  here  that  never  have  I  seen  more  in- 
terest shown  In  the  Good  Citizenship  Pil- 
grimage than  during  these  last  few  months — 
on  my  long  Itinerary  covering  Slate  con- 
ferences. 

I  ask  you.  Is  any  person  who  attempts  to 
wreck  one  of  our  important  programs  worthy 
to  wear  the  insignia  of  the  DAR? 

Our  enemies  struck  at  our  work  In  the 
naturalization  courts  when  a  Federal  judge 
declared  that  he  thought  the  DAR  members 
would  be  embarrassed  to  appear  In  his  court 
with  our  manuals  for  citizenship.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  our  work  In  the  naturalization 
courts  is  proceeding  in  larger  measure  than 
ever  t>efore.  We  are  not  at  all  embarrassed 
over  our  efforts  to  keep  Constitution  Hall 
the  cultural  center  in  Washington.  In  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  customs. 

During  this  turmoil,  some  members  have 
urged  that  we  take  the  lead  In  abolishing 
the  established  order  of  custom  in  Washing- 
ton. 

In  this  changing  world — for  war  always 
brings  changes — we.  as  an  organization  are 
In  accord  with  any  Individual,  regardless  of 
birth  or  color,  who  wishes  to  keep  step  with 
the  march  of  progress,  but  we  would  natu- 
rally hesitate  to  assume  the  role  of  dictators 
to  the  lawmakers  of  the  land. 

Can  you  Imagine  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  trying  to  saddle  upon 
the  DAR  a  controversial  matter  which  the 
Senate  and  House  must  decide.'  A  few  Mem- 
bers In  the  House  cf  Representatives  who 
have  flayed  the  DAR  because  of  Its  position 
have  never — publicly  at  least — taken  any 
steps  toward  proposing  or  supporting  changes 
In  customs  In  their  own  Capitol  Building  or 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Another  bill  was  introduced  In  the  Hovise 
to  penalize  this  organization  by,  taking  away 
Its  tax-e.xemptlon  privileges  If  it  denied  Con- 
stitutional Hall  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  This 
bill  was  thrown  out.  upon  recommendation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners. 
They  stated  that.  In  the  first  place,  the  DAR 
does  pay  taxes  whenever  the  hall  Is  used 
for  commercial  purposes;  and  that.  In  the 
second  place,  owners  of  amusement  places  or 
balls  may  exclude  or  admit  whomever  they 
choose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  we 
paid  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  taxes  into 
the  coffers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  United  States  Treastiry. 

And  there  have  been  personal  attacks  upon 
me,  the  principal  reason  seemingly  being  that 
I  am  a  daughter  of  the  South,  and  their  pur- 
pose la  to  stir  up  sectional  and  racial  dis- 
cord. I  quote  briefly  from  a  radio  broadcast 
delivered  on  the  eve  of  W^ashlngton's  birth- 
day. February  21,  1946,  by  a  meml>er  of  our 
society,  which  she  later  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

"There  are  ladies  en  the  DAR  board  who 
are.  as  they  should  be.  proud  daughters  of 
the  South. 

"Naturally  their  racial  prejudices  die  hard, 
bu:  they  must  be  told  that  when  they  allow 
their  racial  prejudices  to  operate  In  DAR 
matters  they  add  to  the  wrong  of  Intoler- 
ance, the  wrong  of  disloyalty  to  the  DAR. 

"Mrs.  Julius  Toung  Talmadge.  of  Georgia, 
Is  today  president  general  of  the  DAR.  Now, 
1  dont  know  how  many  more  revolutionary 
ancestors  Mrs.  Talmadge  can  boast  than  you 
and  I,  and  I  dont  care.  So  we  are  going  to 
step  right  up  to  her  and  say.  'See  here.  Mrs. 
Talmadge.  of  Athens,  Qa.,  you  are  a  fine 


woman  and  a  gracious  lady.  but.  whether  you 
will  admit  It  or  not,  in  your  deep  concern 
for  white  faces  you  are.  paradoxically  enough, 
giving  our  DAR  a  couple  of  black  eyes  by 
Insisting  on  this  clause  In  our  Constitution 
Hall  contract." 

I  did  not  reply  to  her  then — and  am  not 
doing  so  now,  except  tc  make  these  broad 
general  statements,  to  a  widely  publicized 
but  still  uninformed  citizenry.  You  have  all 
probably  read  it.  as  it  was  widely  distributed. 
The  attack  had  little,  if  any,  effect  upon  me. 
for  I  do  nop  see.  in  the  flrst  place,  what  bear- 
ing my  locale  could  have  on  the  subject.  I 
had  no  choice  in  its  selection  and  we  are  all 
presumably  human,  whether  we  embarked 
upon  life  in  the  north,  the  south,  the  east, 
or  the  west:  but  the  sum  total  demonstrates 
to  what  length  antagonists  will  go  In  order 
to  create  division  and  discord  within  our 
ranks. 

IS  THIS  LOTALTT  TO  THE  D.\K? 

Unconsidered  accusations  like  these  are 
not  rebuilding  for  security,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say,  that  the  fair-minded  membership  of 
our  society  will  repudiate  such  tactics. 

The  national  board  of  management,  and  I, 
as  president  general,  are  deeply  conscious  of 
our  responsibility  to  the  Society.  Therefore, 
the  opinions  of  earnest  members  who  have 
demonstrated  their  devotion  b>  years  of 
honest  effort  and  cooperation  In  the  many 
good  causes  should  not  only  be  voiced  but 
should  be  given  respectful  attention. 

Be  It  stated  here  and  now,  however,  that 
pressure  groups  and  nonactive  members, 
who  express  themselves  through  the  press, 
the  radio,  and  other  media,  are  very  much 
mistaken  If  they  think  they  exert. any  in- 
fluence whatsoever  upon  the  members  of  the 
national  board. 

Their  deliberations  and  decisions  are 
based — not  upon  the  threats  and  Insinua- 
tions of  sporadic  groups^ — but  upon  wlie 
Judgment  and  plain  common  sense. 

Realizing  that  they  are  simple  human 
beings,  these  women  who  foregather  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  three  or  four  times  a 
year — and  at  their  own  expense — and  sit 
through  long  and  weary  business  sessions 
make  no  claim  to  infallibility.  Only  Caesar's 
wife  could  do  that.  Our  women  just  try  to 
do  the  very  best  they  can. 

That  w»ill  continue  to  be  the  policy,  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
will  function,  as  it  has  for  55  years,  in  the 
path  of  good  will  and  good  deeds,  without 
dictation  from  unauthorized  sources.*  either 
within  qs  without  the  organization.  It 
stands  proudly  upon  its  own  fine  record,  and 
I  know  full  well  that  succeeding  adminlsr, 
trations  wvft  brighten  and  not  dim  Its  luster. 

You  all  know,  by  this  time,  that  the  free 
and  unconditional  use  of  Constitution  Hall 
has  been  granted  to  Tuskegce  Institute  and 
its  famous  choir  for  the  evening  of  June  3 
for  a  benefit  performance,  the  entire  proceeds 
of  which  will  go  to  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund. 

This  action  did  not  In  any  way  change  our 
rules  governing  the  rental  of  Constitution 
Hail.  The  executive  committee,  in  1943,  in- 
vited Marian  Anderson  to  give  a  war  benefit 
for  Chinese  relief  In  Constitution  Hall.  The 
Negro  College  Fund  Is  to  be  used  for  aid  to 
Negro  schools,  and  not  for  mixed  schools,  and 
that  sort  of  education  should  be  encouraged, 
applauded,  and  assisted. 

The  executive  committee  felt  that  It  was 
a  privilege  to  honor  the  request  of  an  Insti- 
tution which,  by  its  dignified  conduct  of  af- 
fali-s,  has  proved  Itself  worthy  of  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  the  world.  To  the  execu- 
tive committee  belongs  the  entire  credit  for 
the  decision,  and  any  assertipns  or  Implica- 
tions of  influence  from  other  quarters  are 
both  futile  and  untrue,  as  I  have  already 
stated  to  the  press. 

It  seemed  fair  to  you  for  me  to  speak 
plainly  and  go  Into  detail  In  all  of  this.  It 
iu  right  tluytfou  should  know  tbe  truth  and 


the  facts.  I  would  ask  you  this:  Are  we  a 
free  and  independent  society,  perfectly  cita- 
ble of  managing  our  own  property  In  Wash- 
ington and  attending  to  our  own  business — 
or  must  we  hand  over  the  leadership  to  un- 
authorized groups  and  be  told  how  we  are 
to  run  our  affairs? 

Daughters  of  ±he  American  Revolution, 
believe  in  your  society.  Believe  in  Its 
strength — and  Its  power.  Believe  that  noth- 
ing In  the  world  can  harm  It,  because  It  Is 
founded  upon  a  rock.  Its  roots  are  too 
deep — they  are  as  deep  as  America  herself. 
It  Is  America.  Give  out  a  spirit  of  confidence. 
Be  a  positive — not  a  negative — Influence. 


OPA  Rules  and  Regulations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr,  Speaker, 
uncjer  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  very  fine  letter  issued 
by  Hales  &  Hunter  Co.  on  the  present 
emergency  due  to  the  unsound  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  OPA. 

The  letter  follows: 

Hales  &  Hunter  Co., 

Chicago — Wilmington,  Del.,  April  26, 1946. 
Subject:  Where  do  we  po  from  here? 
To  All  Dealers: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  developed  around  the  principle  that 
that  government  Is  best  which  governs 
least.  In  the  last  13  years  this  basic  concept 
of  good  government  has  been  reversed.  Er- 
roneous laws  have  been  enacted,  creating 
confusion  and  discrimination  foreign  to 
American  ways  and  thinking.  In  efforts  to 
correct  the  harmful  effect  of  these  laws  ad- 
ditional laws  are  passed  which  convert  con- 
fusion into  chaos. 

Emergency  begets  emergency,  each  calling 
for  its  bureaucratic  edicts.  With  three 
bumper  crops  In  the  last  3  years,  and  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of  grains  on 
i,he  Nation's  farms  and  in  elevators,  the  petty 
Washington  dictators  find  it  necessary  to  is- 
sue distribution  and  use  controls  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  grains  and  proteins  move  to 
market.  And  do  they  move?  Yes — but  not 
through  conventional  channels.  They  move, 
largely,  through  illegitimate  channels  of 
trade,  out  of  reach  of  long-estabished.  legiti- 
mate business.  OPA  planned  it  that  way 
through  its  Irrational  pricing  of  various 
grains  in  relation  to  other  products,  prima- 
rily livestock  and  poultry. 

And  now  the  pay-off!  The  Government 
Itself,  unable  to  secure  wheat  and  corn,  has 
entered  the  market  with  special  inducements. 
In  the  case  of  the  50,000.000  bushels  of  corn, 
the  30  cents  per  btishel  "bonus"  being  of- 
fered has  all  the  attributes  of  "black  market*' 
dealing — this  in  the  face  of  the  Government's 
own  OPA!  Incidentally,  It  is  rumored  this 
corn  is  ear-marked,  like  the  wheat,  for  ex- 
port. * 

What  the  feed  manufacturer  Is  supposed 
to  make  feed  from,  we  have  not  yet  discov- 
ered. Baiter  and  wire-pulling  are  the  only 
Instniments  left  for  the  organization  that 
continues  to  play  the  game  legitimately. 
Money  per  se,  under  OPA  pricing,  means 
nothing. 

There  is  grain  in  this  country  today  but 
It  win  not  flow  into  legitimate  markets  free- 
ly until  I.aws  of  supply  and  demand  again 
become   the   "economic  law   of   the   land." 


You  csnt  blame  Americans  for  refxislng  to 
do  business  on  any  other  basis. 

With  few  exceptions,  as  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  definite,  known  lack  of  goods,  pri- 
marily housing,  there  Is  no  need  for  OPA.  If 
continued  Intact  this  year,  some  trumped 
up  reason  will  be  found  to  continue  it  again 
in  1947 — and  so  on.  infinitum. 

Your  Congressman  and  your  Senator  are 
the  only  ones  who  stand  between  a  free 
America  and  ultimately  complete  regimenta- 
tion of  the  only  remaining  free  nation  la 
the  world.    Write  them. 

Hales  &  Huntce  Co. 


San  Franciscans  Parade  for  OPA 
Continuance 


.^■ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1946 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Spsaker.  14.000 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  parided  in  pro- 
test against  the  crippling  cf  OPA  on  May 
15.  The  parade  v/as  followed  by  a  mon- 
ster mass  meeting  in  the  civic  center 
where  prominent  speakers  urged  that 
Congress  remove  from  the  price  control 
extension  bill  the  amendments  which 
would  render  OPA  impotent. 

The  follov.-ing  story,  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Labor  Herald,  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  parade  and  mass 
meeting : 

San  Franctsco.  May  16. — They  extended 
from  the  civic  center  to  the  Embarcadero 
Wednesday — the  14,000  workers  who  paraded 
to  show  their  determination  to  keep  the  OPA 
alive. 

Spectators  lined  up  five  deep  to  watch  the 
march  up  Market  Street. 

The  marchers  and  the  spectators  listened 
to  Attorney  General  Robert  Kenny  and  others 
at  the  Civic  Center  rally  demand  that  OPA  be 
continued  without  crippling  amendments. 

"I  think  the  parade  today  Is  the  answer  to 
the  $300,000  the  NAM  raised  to  kill  the  OPA," 
Attorney  General  Kenny,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  said. 

Ten  CIO  unior.s  paraded,  with  8,000  mem- 
bers of  the  ILWU  Warehousemen's  6  leading 
off.  -  .  ■ 

Sixteen  AFL  unions  and  the  independent 
Marine  Pirf  men.  Oilers  and  Watertenders  also 
marched. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  section 
of  the  parade  featured  a  soldier  wearing  a 
barrel  lettered:  "A  preview!  What  else  can 
the  veteran  afford?" 

"The  average  i^merican  wants  three  things." 
Kenney  said,  "peace,  security,  and  a  decent, 
democratic  way  of  life." 

Kenny,  condemning  fence  straddlers,  said, 
"The  politicians  who  are  not  active  for  OPA 
are  against  OPA  and  you  and  me." 

San  Francisco  CIO  Council  Secretary  Paul 
Schnur  pointed  out  that  the  NAJtf  had  out- 
fianked  the  American  people  on  the  political 
front  by  Its  pressure  for  a  rising  cost  of  living. 

"If  OPA  U  taken  off."  Ann  Boylan,  a  San 
Francisco  housewife,  pointed  out,  "a  house- 
wife will  have  to  choose  between  spending  65 
cents  for  a  loaf  of  bread  or  55  cents  for  a  bot- 
tle of  milk  because  that's  what  bread  and 
mlli  win  cost." 

"Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  live  simply  and 
decenUy?"  demanded  Philip  I.  Deredi,  busi- 


ness repreaentatlTe  for  the  AFL  Elevator  Oper- 
ators and  Starters. 

"I  am  talking  about  bread  and  milk  and 
meat  and  vegetables.  OPA  not  only  means 
Office  of  Price  Administration."  he  said.  "It 
also  means  Organization  to  Protect  Ameri- 
cans." 


Palestine  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVi3 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  every  Member  cf 
Congress  who  is  interested  in  the  Pales- 
tine question  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing a  part  of  a  sensible  analysis  of  the 
committee  report,  which  appeared  May 
10. 1946.  in  the  Jewish  Record,  of  Atlantic 
Ciiy.   It  is  as  follows: 

PAiEiTiNE  Report 
Senator  Er.rwETER  scored  a  bull's-eye  when 
he  said  that  the  report  of  the  Anglo-Amcr- 
'  lean  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine  "rep- 
resents a  naive  and  unholy  alliance  of  Macli- 
lavelli  and  PoUyanna."  Even  a  cursory 
analysis  cf  the  report  fully  justified  this  con- 
clUElcn.  but  It  is  so  much  truer  now,  after 
Prime  Minister  Attlee  has  told  the  Ho\ise  of 
Commons  that  the  British  Government  de- 
clines to  take  any  steps  towards  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendation  to  permit 
100,000  Jewish  refugees  to  enter  Palestine, 
until  the  United  States  shares  "the  resultant 
financial  and  military  responsibilities  "  and 
the  "illegal  arm.es"  in  Palestine  are  dis- 
banded and  dlsanned. 

WHAT   THE   INeUn;EES   FAILED   TO   INQUDIE   INTO 

The  very  terms  of  reference  of  the  In- 
quiiy  Committee  were  a  victory  for  British 
Machiavellianism.  Following  clcsely  the 
policy  which  Mr.  Bevin  laid  down  in  his 
famous  statement,  the  immediate  refugee 
problem  was  separated  from  the  larger  Jew- 
ish problem.  This  alone  made  it  impossible 
for  the  committee  to  study  the  problem  with 
any  degree  of  adequacy  and  intelligence. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  Jewish  and  Arab 
claims  In  terms  of  Justice.  But  the  require- 
ments of  Justice  are  the  very  basis  of  the 
Zionist  case.  Zionism  is  grounded  In  the 
principle  that  every  people  has  a  right  to  an 
equal  measure  of  autonomy  and  security,  to 
a  chance  for  the  free  and  undisturbed  de- 
velopment of  Its  native  potentialities.  If  this 
premise  is  accepted,  the  claim  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  Palestine  may  be  denied  Justly, 
only  If  It  can  be  thown  that  the  fulfillment 
cf  the  claim  will  rob  another  people  of  the 
opportunity  for  national  survival.  But  no 
one  yet  has  claimed  that  the  surrival  of  the 
Arab  nation  will  in  any  way  be  Jeopardized 
If  instead  of  eight  Arab  states  there  will 
be  only  seven,  whereas  the  last  hope  for  the 
gurvival  of  the  Jewish  people  will  be  totally 
lost.  If  It  is  not  given  the  opportunity  to 
build  Its  national  home. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  every  literate  person 
that  the  Palestine  problem  cannot  be  under- 
stood except  In  the  context  of  present-day 
power  •politics  and  particularly  the  general 
set-up  of  the  British  Empire.  Palestine  Is 
not  a  British  territory,  yet  it  has  been  under 
British  control  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  Great  Britain  does  not  even  pretend 
that  it  has  any  intention  to  evacuate  it  In 
the  near  futtire. 


Tlic  Skippinf  Scandal 

E3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  VnilONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB3 

Tuesdav.  May  21  ileQislatirr  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5»,  1946 

Mr.    AIKEN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  ' 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Shipping  Scandal,"  from  the 
St  Louis  Post-Dispstch  of  May  18. 1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cd  torial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  SKIFPIMO   SCAHBAL 

The  Strong  odor  of  rrandal  ejcudes  from  the 
wartime    adminlrtration    of    cur    v.  ■  it 

fleet,  yet  Congress  is  trying  to  tun.  -« 

away.  As  Edward  A.  Harris  reported  >n  thin 
newspaper,  demands  for  a  congre&'lonal  In- 
vesiisatioif  have  been  Ignored. 

The  evidence  of  potential  erendal  Is  thicker 
around  Washington  than  ma^ts  in  a  shipyard, 
so  escape  from  the  elementary  facte  is  im- 
pofjilble.  "Representative  Wior.LBsworTH,  of 
MassachU-^etts.  has  ever.  !  the  evi- 

dence Into  the  CoNCfiEs  tid.  in  the 

form  of  a  report  oy  the  Comptroller  General. 
This  report  states  flitly  that  there  Is  a  dto- 
crepmcy  cf  $5.822,498.600  in  the  records  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  and 
th''  V.'ar  Shipping  Admiiustration. 

Other  scraps  of  evidence,  despite  their 
cbunriance.  and  despite  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gre;sin:;n  Wicgleswohth.  have  not  ;y 

reached  tJie  public.    For  instance.  i  i- 

grcssman  says  that  during  the  war.  the  W8A 
allowed  758  ships,  more  than  20  years  o'd,  to 
earn  $200000,000  in  18  months.  Their  book. 
Investment  value  was  only  $38  000,000.  The" 
Government,  which  operated  the  merchant 
fleet,  paid  the  difference  between  reasonable 
and  unreasonable  profits,  whatever  It  was. 

Mr.  WiccLEswosTH  also  notes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment allowed  Insurance  worth  6477.0O0,- 
000  to  be  written  on  690  vessels  whose  book 
value  was  $34,000,000.  He  says  typical  ships 
were  Insured  fcr  10  to  20  timet  their  prewar 
book  values.  When  insurancs  premiums  had 
to  be  paid,  the  taxpayers  did  the  paying. 

Many  a  vessel,  according  to  Mr.  Wiggles- 
worth,  floated  throughout  the  war  In  milk 
drawn  from  the  Government.  He  charge* 
that  the  Government  paid  5  to  10  times  what 
a  typical  ship  was  worth,  and  that  profits  on 
voyages  often  were  «  to  8  times  the  prewar 
price  of  the  craft.  Be  further  states  that  tiie 
Maritime  Commission  renegotiated  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  astonishingly  profitable  war 
shipping  contracts. 

Perha]»  the  Commission  and  W8A  can 
offer  some  defense  of  their  record.  They  did 
succeed  in  buUding  a  fairly  small  merchant 
service  up  to  a  point  where  it  had  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  commercial  vessels.  To 
do  that,  the  Government  had  to  rely  on  men 
from  shipping  interests  for  help,  and  to  throw 
dollars  this  way  and  that  for  incentives. 
However,  many  another  war  agency  succeeded 
against  similar  probienn,  without  butting  its 
bow  into  scandal. 

Now,  Senator  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  says  ex- 
amination of  the  Maritime  Commission's  rec- 
ord would  reveal  the  most  shocking  story 
of  collusion,  corruption,  and  disregard  of 
public  interest.  Since  the  Senator  is  not 
given  to  extreme  statements.  Congress  might 
be  expected  to  take  his  words  as  a  challenge. 
Instead  of  that,  as  Mr.  Harris  reported,  ths 
challenge  is  met  with  notable  apathy. 

This  Is  the  worst  possible  time  for  Congress 
to  pass  the  shipping  admlnisUaUon  with  an 
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"Mrs.  Julius  Young  Talmadge,  of  Georgia, 
Is  today  president  general  of  the  DAR.  Now, 
I  don't  know  how  many  more  revolutionary 
ancestors  Mrs.  Talmadge  can  boast  than  you 
and  I.  and  I  dent  care.  So  we  are  going  to 
step  right  up  to  her  and  say,  'See  here,  Mrs. 
Talmadge.  of  Athens,  Qa..  you  axe  a  fine 


the  decision,  and  any  assertipns  or  implica- 
tions of  Influence  from  other  quarters  are 
both  futile  and  untrue,  as  I  have  already 
stated  to  the  press. 

It  seemed  fair  to  you  for  me  to  speak 
plaiixly  and  go  Into  detail  In  all  of  this.  It 
IM  right  thiytvou  should  know  tlie  truth  and 


continues  to  play  the  game  legitimately. 
Money  per  se,  under  OPA  pricing,  means 
nothing. 

There  is  grain  In  this  country  today  but 
it  will  not  flow  into  legitimate  markets  free- 
ly until  laws  of  supply  and  demand  again 
become   the   "economic  law   of   tlie  land." 


.t^. 


wife  will  have  to  choose  between  spending  65 
cents  for  a  loaf  of  bread  or  55  cents  for  a  bot- 
tle of  milk  because  that's  what  bread  and 
milk  will  cost." 

"Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  live  simply  and 
decently?'  demanded  Philip  I.  Deredi,  busi- 


set-up  of  the  British  Empire.  Palestine  Is 
not  a  British  territory,  yet  It  has  been  under 
British  control  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  Great  Britain  does  not  even  pretend 
that  it  has  any  intention  to  evacuate  It  in 
the  near  future. 


glTen  to  extreme  statements.  Congress  might 
be  expected  to  take  hU  words  as  a  challenge. 
Instead  of  that,  as  Mr.  Harris  reported,  the 
challenge  Is  met  with  notable  apathy. 

This  is  the  worst  passible  time  for  Congress 


to 


the  shipping  •dmltiistratkjn  with  an 
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apathetic  blessing.  Por  one  thing,  there  is 
the  current  dispute  over  whether  a  Navy 
clique  should  continue  to  dominate  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 
Certainly,  if  there  was  mismanagement  or 
corruption  during  the  war,  that  Is  a  reflection 
on  naval  f onlrol.  and  ch  Ulans  should  be  put 
In  charge. 

Moreover,  Congress  has  been  conslderlnt? 
proposals  to  turn  the  merchant  fleet  back 
to  private  ownership,  under  exceedingly  lib- 
eral terms  of  sale,  and  under  further  subsi- 
dies to  ship  owners.  The  Shipping  Act  of 
1936  allows  subsidies  up  to  50  percent  on  both 
the  construction  and  operating  costs  of  a 
vessel. 

Since  tpe  United  States  Is  committed  to 
private  ownership,  return  of  the  ships  to 
their  owners  requires  some  subsidization. 
This  protects  our  merchant  marine  against 
cheap  foreign  competition,  and  preserves  a 
shipping  reserve  In  case  of  war.  But  if  ship- 
ping firms  profiteered  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense during  the  past  war.  Congress  owes  tha 
public  a  review  of  shipping  operation  In  the 
futurt.  The  people  are  willing  to  pay  to  float 
a  merchant  marine,  but  not  for  a  supercargi 
of  prcflts,  and  certainly  not  for  the  bilge  of 
corruption. 

The  whole  question  of  the  future  of  our 
merchant  service  depends  on  its  operation  in 
the  past.  If  the  past  represents  scandal, 
then  policy  and  the  men  in  charge  must  be 
changed.  Congress  has  a  duty  to  investigate. 
and  make  all  the  facts  plain,  for  the  facts 
already  known  are  enough  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican people  suspect  piracy. 


Tribate  to  Hon.  James  W.  Mott 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-RVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  has  been  said  that  sweet  is  the  journey 
on  friendship's  road,  and  with  this  senti- 
ment I  fully  agree.  Hon.  James  W.  Mott 
and  I  traveled  this  road  together  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  many 
years.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  all  of  us  when 
he  passed  from  among  us.  Such  a  man 
as  Jim,  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
among  his  colleagues,  was  too  valuable 
to  the  Nation  to  be  spared.  Yet,  an  all- 
wise  providence,  whose  decision  can 
not  be  questioned,  called  Jim  home.  The 
record  he  left  as  a  great  legislator  will 
ever  remain  as  a  monument  to  his  ability, 
energy,  and  character. 

I  sympathize  deeply  with  Mrs.  Mott  in 
her  great  l)ereavement. 


Our^lace  in  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or   LOUISL\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1946 

-  Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  air  age.  Development  of  direct  and 
competitive  routes  through  and  between 


our  industrial  and  commercial  centers, 
between  our  great  ports  and  foreign 
ports,  is  imperative  to  our  national  well- 
being,  to  our  national  economy,  to  our 
national  defense,  and  to  our  world  lead- 
ership. We  must  not  delay.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  a  definite  responsi- 
bility to  expedite  the  approval  of  these 
additional  routes  and  to  see  that  they  are 
put  in  operation  as  soon  as  posisible. 

There  is  no  justification  for  further 
dilly-dallying.  The  air  lines  are  anxious 
and  ready  to  go.  the  planes  are  available, 
and  trained  pilots  and  mechanics,  vet- 
erans who  learned  to  fly  and  service  mul- 
timotored  planes  with  the  Army  Air 
Transport  Command  and  the  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service,  operating  around  the 
world,  are  capable  and  anxious  to  fill  the 
new  jobs  these  extensions  would  provide. 
And  remember  that  General  George,  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  has  said  it  will  take 
a  minimum  backlog  or  reserve  of  at 
least  5.000  transport  planes  to  adequately 
provide  for  the  national  defense.  What 
better  way  is  there  to  make  these  planes 
available  than  to  approve  and  put  into 
'  -operation  these  much  needed  new  air- 
line routes? 

The  New  Orleans  Item,  in  the  following 
editorial,  has  most  aptly  set  forth  the 
case  in  point.  This  is  1946,  yet  some  of 
the  applications  not  yet  acted  upon — 
neither  denied  nor  approved — were  filed 
in  1940 — six  long  years  ago.  But  read  the 
editorial : 

NOW  OR  KTVER  FOR  OtTR  PLACE  IN   AVIATION 

Unless  New  Orleans  Is  content  to  be  hope- 
lessly bypassed  in  the  coming  age  of  air 
transport,  steps  to  get  fair  consideration  of 
Its  Just  claims  for  action  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  must  be  taken — now.  Within 
a  year  at  most,  the  available  routes  for  con- 
tinental air  travel  will  be  allocated.  There- 
after the  only  additional  certificates  will  be 
extensions  of  existing  facilities  or  small  and 
relatively  unimportant  feeder  routes. 

Among  the  110  applications  for  permits  to 
establish  routes  to  or  through  New  Orleans 
still  gathering  dust  In  the  CAB's  files  is  one 
by  the  Waterman  Steamship  Co.  for  a  direct 
route  to  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  filed  December 
19,  1940.  almost  6  years  ago,  but  has  not  yet 
received  action. 

Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines,  an  eastern 
service,  would  give  New  Orleans  another  line 
to  New  York,  provided  the  CAB  would  au- 
thorize establishment  of  one  more  link  be- 
tween here  and  Birmingham.  Application  for 
this  was  made  by  Pennsylvania-Central  al- 
most 3  years  ago. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  blanks  In  our  pres- 
ent alr-llne  facilities  Is  communication  with 
the  Detroit  region  about  half  way  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  This  route  would 
Include  Meridian,  Nashville,  Louisville,  and 
Cincinnati — with  none  of  which  we  now  have 
direct  connections.  American  Airlines,  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most  important, 
applied  for  permission  to  establish  flights 
over  this  route — in  July  1943. 

Our  principal  Immediate  needs  in  the  way 
of  additional  lines  are:- 

First:  Direct  connection  with  the  west 
coast,  and  thus  with  the  Orient.  We  mean 
no  tlme-kllllng  stopovers  and  transfers  at 
Dallas  or  Tuls.i.  Eastern  Air  Lines  has  had 
an  application  for  this  service  In  for  years. 
American  has  been  trying  a  long  time  for  a 
merger  with  Mld-Contlnent  In  order  to  begin 
a  one-stop,  one-plane  direct  service.  Branlff, 
National,  and  Eagle  have  all  been  seeking 
permits  to  fly  to  or  through  El  Paso  from 
New  Orleans  since  1943.  All  these  applica- 
tions are  stUl  pending. 


Second:  New  Orleans  to  Mexico  City  di- 
rect—not through  Merlda,  Brownsville, 
Miami,  or  any  other  way  around  Robin  Hoocs 
barn.  Chicago  &  Southern,  Pan-American 
Airways,  and  Eastern  Air  Lines  aU  applied  to 
give  us  this  In  1943.    No  action  as  yet. 

Third:  A  direct  air  line  to  Havana.  T.ie 
CAB  examiners  themselves  showed  by  tht-lr 
Investigation  of  hotel  registrations  In  Havana 
that  much  the  largest  proportion  of  United 
States  visitors  to  Cuba's  capital  wotild  have 
best  been  served  by  flights  through  or  from 
New  Orleans  rather  than  through  or  frc^m 
Miami  or  any  other  point  cf  origin.  Nation- 
al, Pan-American,  Delta,  and  others  have 
had  applications  for  this  on  file  with  the 
CAB  for  years. 

Fourth:  For  the  sake  of  our  own  com- 
merce, as  principal  liaison  city  and  port  with 
Central  and  South  America,  we  must  have 
direct  air  communication  with  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Sotith 
America.  Chicago  &  Southern  applied  I  in 
1942  for  a  route  to  Rio.  Half  a  dozen  appili- 
cations.  Including  one  by  United  Fruit  In 
1943,  are  still  on  file  for  flights  to  Balboa, 
from  which  west  coast  extensions  would 
reach  South  America. 

The  New  Orleans  Airport  Commission  lias 
done  mere  than  Its  share.  Molsant  Field  Is 
the  finest  civilian  port  In  the  country— khe 
only  one  where  DC-4's  and  Constellations  are 
permitted  to  land  24  hours  a  day  with  full 
capacity  loads.  Callendar  Field  Is  an  ex^;el- 
lent  alternative  port.  Ordinarily,  when  jDne 
of  these  Is  closed  by  local  weather  condltlqms, 
the  other  is  open.  There  have  not  been  iialf 
a  dozen  times  when  both  have  been  close<l  at 
once.  Because  of  the  war,  they  cost  lliew 
Orleans  comparatively  little. 

The  war  Is  over.  By  spending  huge  sums 
of  their  own  money,  rival  communities  can 
match  our  otherwise  unmatched  airfields — 
If  given  enough  time.  But  vigorous  action 
by  New  Orleans — now,  when  the  facilities 
which  other  cities  will  yet  have  to  provide 
are  already  In  operation  here — can  put  us 
almost  at  once  In  the  position  we  should 
properly  occupy  and  from  which  only 
own  lethargy  can. bar  us. 

Our  geographical  situation  has  beer 
good  as  the  best  and  better  than  most, 
airports  are  literally  the  best  at  the  moment. 
Continued  delay  or  obstruction  by  the  pAB 
on  applications  that  have  been  pendingi  for 
years  can  balk  us  and  nullify  these  magnifi- 
cent advantages.  But  only  our  own  lethjargy 
can  let  the  CAB  pass  us  by  until  compejtlng 
communities  have  attained  the  posltloi^  we 
already  enjoy. 

If  we  wait  until  this  occurs  and  the  ajrall- 
able  lines  are  fixed  and  permanent,  we 
have  lost  the  chance  to  become  one  of 
hemisphere's — and    of    this    world's — nd 
aerial  crossroads.    If  we  bestir  ourselves  jnow. 
our  world  place  In  the  years  to  come  will  be 
secure. 
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How  Could  OPA  Possibly  Do  a  BeHer  Job 
of  Stopping  Our  Building  Program? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN     | 

or  IOWA  .   j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1946 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  linder 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  some  let- 
ters which  will  give  all  who  read  some 
faint  idea  of  Just  how  the  OPA  carry  on 
their  sestapo  snooping   and   meddling 


in  the  affairs  of  honest  American  busi- 
nessmen : 

NOBTHWPIERN  BUSINESSMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  15,  1946. 
To  Our  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  Will  you  take  the  time  to  read 
the  enclosed?  These  letters  are  typical  of 
many  we  receive  each  week  from  our 
members. 

In  Iowa  you  will  note  how  the  OPA  Is  ran- 
sacking our  dealers'  business  on  a  small  tech- 
nicality of  having  correct  Information  on 
sales  tickets,  and  If,  in  the  OPA's  opinion, 
not  enough  Information  Is  on  the  sales  ticket, 
they  fine  the  dealer  not  for  charging  over  the 
celling  but  on  a  small  technicality.  And 
then,  as  they  say,  use  the  money  collected  to 
get  an  Injunction  against  the  dealer,  which 
gives  them  the  prlvUege  of  ransacking  the 
dealer's  business  any  time  they  see  fit.  Is 
this  justice? 

Also  note  what  the  dealer  In  North  Dakota 
has  to  say  about  procuring  lumber  for  GI 
homes.  They  can  build  them  and  have  the 
labor  to  do  so,  but  not  the  material.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  of  our  yards  have  noti- 
fied Mr.  Wyatt  that,  if  they  had  the  material, 
they  could  and  would  build  over  1.600  GI 
homes,  and  have  asked  Mr.  Wyatt  to  help 
them  get  the  material.  Philip  H.  Coombs, 
Acting  Director,  Materials  Supply  Branch, 
has  sent  our  dealers  a  letter  which  doesn't 
say  or  mean  a  thing  when  It  comes  to  getting 
materials  to  build  GI  homes.  The  Wyatt 
program  Is  not  getting  material  Into  the 
Northwest  to  build  GI  homes.  Isn't  this 
letter  from  Coombs  to  our  dealers  a  pretty 
weak  approach  to  the  matter  of  materials? 

Thought  you  would  also  be  Interested  In 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Hudson,  Poca- 
hontas County,  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  OPA 
price  panel  for  that  county.  Read  what  he 
has  to  say  about  the  OPA.  Pretty  bad  busi- 
ness. Is  It  not? 

Our  2.700  dealers  and  all  connected  with 
the  building  Industry,  Including  the  GI's  who 
want  homes,  the  farmer,  and  the  present 
home  owner  are  In  worse  shape  now  than 
during  the  war;  and  If  the  Northwest  Is  not 
being  discriminated  against,  abused,  accused, 
and  confused,  then  we  have  another  guess 
coming. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  BADEAtrx,  Secretary. 


National  Housing  Agenct, 
Washtngton*D.  C.  May  9,  1946. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Wyatt  has  asked  me  to  reply 
to  your  recent  communlcatioa  concerning 
the  lumber  shortage.  It  is  regretted  that 
the  shortage  of  stenographic  personnel  and 
the.  volume  of  correspondence  received  on 
this  subject  necessitate  answering  your  com- 
munication In  other  than  on  an  Individual 
basis. 

Since  the  war.  the  lumber  Industry  has 
had  to  be  completely  changed  from  wartime 
to  peacetime  operations.  The  types  of  lum- 
ber produced  at  the  mills  had  to  be  changed 
and  the  distribution  system  revitalized.  In 
addition,  actions  were  necessary  to  expand 
production. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  In  all 
of  thes-e  fields  since  VJ-day,  but  many  prob- 
lems still  remain.  The  manpower  situation 
is  Improving  progressively,  partly  because  of 
an  Intensive  recruitment  campaign.  The 
equipment  situation  la  Improving  through 
the  extension  of  equipment  priorities  to 
lumber  producers.  The  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  made  broad  adjustments 
for  all  major  species.  The  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  appropriate  sufQcient  funds  for  the 
development  of  access  roads  to  increase  the 
accessibility  of  stumpage.  In  addition,  we 
are  working  closely  with  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agrlcultiflv,  the  Civilian  Pro- 
duction Administration,  and  State  forest 
services  to  give  all  possible  assistance  to  in- 
dlvidiud  mills  la  expanding  their  produc- 
tion. 


This  year  we  anticipate  a  total  demand 
for  lumt)er  of  at  least  36.000,000.000  fe«t, 
while  the  likely  production  figure  is  thirty 
or  thirty-one  billion.  This  wUl  result  In  a 
shortage  of  about  6. 000 .000 .000  feet  this 
year.  This  presents  a  contuiuing  problem 
of  distributing  the  available  supply  of  lum- 
ber to  the  most  essential  users  and  of  shift- 
ing the  burden  of  the  deficit  to  less-essential 
users.  The  recent  limitation  order,  designed 
to  restrict  nonessential  and  deferrable  con- 
struction, represents  en  effort  to  divert  a 
greater  proportion  of  available  materials  Into 
housing. 

We  are  aware  that  HH  ratings  are  not 
being  filled  In  every  case  because  mills  may 
have  obligated  their  total  supply  for  the 
period  before  your  order  was  placed.  We 
feel  certain,  however,  that  this  situation 
will  become  progressively  better  as  the  effects 
of  the  new  limitation  order  become  apparent 
and  the  over-all  supply  of  materials  Increases. 

You  are  assured  that  we  will  do  our  utmost 
to  secure  the  peak  production  needed  to 
meet  the  gcals  of  the  veterans'  emergency 
housing  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phujp  H.  Cooubs. 
Acting    Director,    Materials    Supply 
Branch. 

LETTER    OF    RESIGNATION 

Pocahontas,  Iowa.  May  1,  1946. 
To  the  People  of  Pocahontas  County,  loura; 
and  Office  of  Price  Administrattcn,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa: 

During  the  long  period  of  war.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  war  price  and  rationing  board 
of  Pocahontas  County.  Iowa,  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  various  committees,  at  personal 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  administer  the  program 
for  the  winning  of  the  war,  and  for  the  needs 
of  our  people.  For  many  reasons  members 
wanted  to  resign,  but  we  had  no  resignations. 
Among  others  in  thls^punty.  I  personally  ap- 
pealed to  them  to  stay  and  finish  the  job. 
They  did  the  work,  and  no  board  did  a  finer 
job. 

Since  VJ-day  and  the  end  of  rationing, 
other  than  sugar,  I  have  continued,  on  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  with  the  sole  thought 
In  mind  that  the  functioning  of  the  price 
committee  of  that  board  was  necessary  and 
required  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
the  people  of  this  county. 

However,  the  records  of  that  committee 
show  that  It  Is  being  required  to  Indulge  In 
a  program  of  persecution  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors.  That  committee  is  forced  Into  a 
penny  ante  business.  Its  recommendatlcins 
are  Ignored,  and  the  apparent  sole  Interest 
of  the  representative'  calling  at  our  office  Is 
to  at  least  enforce  the  so-called  adpilnls- 
trator's  claim.  Oiu-  businessmen  are  finding 
themselves  forced  to  pay  claims  for  alle{:ed 
violations  or  resort  to  expensive  litigation. 

No  useful  purpose  can  be  served  at  this 
time  to  refer  to  the  specific  cases  the  com- 
mittee has  had  before  it,  and  the  action  that 
has  been  taken  by  the  district  office  at  Des 
Moines.  But  suffice  It  to  say  that  some  of 
our  people  have  been  advised  by  the  district 
office  of  what  a  fair  profit  for  the  labors  and 
Investment  of  some  of  our  business  people 
Is.  After  long  delays,  our  people  are  having 
their  applications  for  relief  denied,  and  are 
being  told  they  can  appeal  to  Washington — 
a  long,  slow,  and  expensive  procedure.  There 
is  nothing  the  price  committee  of  this  coun- 
ty can  do  in  these  matters. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  program,  nor 
will  I  be  a  party  to,  nor  give  my  consent  to, 
such  a  program.  I  refuse  to  be  a  rubber 
stamp.  That  Is  not  a  principle  for  which  the 
war  was  fought  and  won.  Our  boys  did  not 
fight  and  die  and  go  through  heU  for  stich  ft 
principle  or  such  a  program. 

I  have,  therefore,  as  of  this  1st  day  of  May 
1040.  resigned  as  a  member  of  said  board  and 
as  chairman  of  said  board,  and  In  so  doing 
U  Is  with  »  feeling  Uit  my  resignation  U,  •> 


least,  gratifying  to  the  district  olBce  at  Dec 
Moines. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  L.  Rxtvson. 

<  Published  In  Pocahontas  Record-Demo- 
crat, May  9.  1»46  ) 

MaKSHALL  LuMBXI  AMD  CcAL, 

Marshalltown,  lotca.  May  2.  1946. 
Northwestern  LuMimt men's  Association. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Gentlemen:  About  10  days  ago  •  spot 
checker  from  the  OPA  visited  us  and  at  the 
same  time  visited  most  of  the  yards  around 
us.  He  spot -checked  the  tickets  for  tiie 
months  of  January  and  February  and  seemed 
to  be  more  Interested  In  exact  descriptions 
of  the  Items  sold  more  than  anything  else. 

Today  we  get  this  letter: 

"A  recent  Investigation  by  this  cfBce  Indi- 
cates you  have  violated  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
ond Revised  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No. 
215  as  amendei   (lumber). 

•"Prior  to  instituting  any  further  action  in 
this  matter  It  Is  our  desire  to  discuss  It  with 
you.  V;e.  therefore,  request  that  you  appear 
In  this  office,  7th  floor.  Liberty  Building.  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  at  3:30  p.  m.  on  Friday.  May 
17.  1946  " 

Signed  by  Ralph  R.  Randall. 

I  have  learned  that  Wilson  Lumber  &  C<»1 
and  the  Legrand  Elevator  got  the  same  let- 
ter but  have  to  appe.nr  on  different  days. 

My  thought  In  writing  you  was  to  find  out 
If  you  knew  Just  exactly  what  these  dudee 
were  trying  to  hang  on  us.  We  have  made 
an  honest  effort  to  price  the  material  accord- 
ing to  the  formulae  set  up.  but  probably  have 
not  been  too  careful  about  the  descriptions 
on  the  sales  tickets. 

If  you  have  any  information  regarding  the 
latest  move  to  get  us  to  fold  up  (and  In  a 
hurry>,  please  advise. 
Very  truly  yours. 

C.  W.   StTNOAT. 

Will  LtTMBca  Co., 
Stanley.  S.  Dak..  Jlfay  9.  1948. 
Northwestern  Lumbzxmxn's  Association, 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Gentlemen:  To  again  call  your  attention 
to  our  earnest  belief  In  regard  to  forthcom- 
ing legislation  concerning  the  OPA.  we  are 
again  writing  you.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  the  action  of  the  House  called  for  drastic 
curtallmen*.  In  the  powers  of  the  OPA. 

Our  situation  remains  unchanged.  We 
have  the  plans  drawn  for  homes  for  13  of 
our  local  World  War  II  veterans.  Further, 
we  have  th^  FHA  approval  for  these  homes: 
the  flnanclng  has  been  arranged;  the  local 
labor  Is  available.  We  cannot  begin  to  build 
these  homes  because  we  do  not  have  the 
necessary  materials.  Our  yard  contains  suffi- 
cient sheathing  for  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
several  of  the  homes,  but  we  do  not  have  the 
dimension  lumber  necestery  to  support  the 
sheathing.  The  cement  Is  avaUable  for  the 
foundation,  but  not  the  lumber  for  the  forms 
to  hold  the  cement  In  place  whUe  it  Is  setting. 

Recently,  we  received  certain  publications 
from  CPA.  Directive  1  to  PR-33,  part  944, 
paragraph  (d)  states  In  effect  that  we  may 
place  orders  with  sawmlUs  for  certain 
amounts  of  lumber — sufficient  to  begin  con- 
struction on  the  jobs  that  we  have. 

The  answers  that  we  have  received  from 
Itunber  producers  and  wholesalers,  while 
varied,  point  In  one  direction:  elimination  of 
the  powers  of  the  OPA. 

However,  for  the  past  3  months  we  have 
been  trying  unsuccessfully  to  place  orders 
with  sawmills  for  housing  construction  lum- 
ber. We  have  made  personal  trips  to  caU  on 
the  sawmill  operators;  we  have  telephoned; 
we  hAve  written.  The  net  result  is  that  we 
have  not  placed  one  car  of  liunber.  What 
little  lumber  we  have  received  is  from  orders 
placed,  but  not  slilpped,  last  year. 

When  a  eawmlll  operator  eays  that  he  can- 
not  produce  certain  types  of  lumber  because 


-^  Mr.  Mckenzie.  Mr.  speaker,  this  Is 
the  air  age.  Development  of  direct  and 
competitive  routes  through  and  between 


A'^abAU^lOA, 


permits  to  fly  to  or  through  El  Paso  from 
New  Orleans  since  1943.  All  these  applica- 
tions are  still  pending. 


ters  which  will  give  all  who  read  some 
faint  idea  of  Just  how  the  OPA  carry  on 
their  sestapo  snooping   and  meddling 
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the  celling  prices  In  effect  allow  him  no  profit, 
or  when  an  operator  says  that  he  cannot  take 
aggressive  action  in  the  settlement  of  his 
difficulties  with  labor  because  he  doesn't 
know  that  the  future  ceiling  prlcea  wUl  en- 
able him  to  produce  at  a  profit,  can  you 
blame  them? 

The  little  lumber  that  is  In  our  shed  has 
been  there  for  5  weeks.  Each  pile  has  a  little 
white  tag  which  says  in  effect  that  the  luml>er 
Is  subject  to  veteran  priority  for  a  period  of 
60  days.  Of  the  lumber  now  on  hand,  we  do 
not  have  the  necessary  varieties  to  construct 
a  home.  The  farmers  are  busy  in  the  fields. 
Their  big  Job  now  is  to  get  the  crop  into  the 
ground.  Aelr  equipment  is  old.  and  it  is 
subject  to  breakage.  The  drill  needs  a  new 
top:  the  truck  box  needs  new  boards  to  repair 
the  floor. 

The  farmers'  criticism  is  well  founded 
when  he  sees  a  pile  of  lumber  not  being  used 
and  wiiich  he  cannot  buy.  They  do  not  be- 
grudge a  veteran  a  home,  but  to  see  needed 
material  laying  untouchable  in  a  pile  be- 
cause of  an  unworkable  Washington  plan 
causes  violent  criticism. 

The  veteran  cannot  build  becatise  of  lack 
of  varieties  of  lumljer;  the  farmer  cannot 
repair  his  equipment  because  of  a  white  tag 
on  a  pile  of  lumber. 

Lets  face  the  facts:  There  are  millions  of 
citizens  of  theje  United  States  whose  future 
rests  with  the  future  of  this  country.  There 
are  thousands  of  OPA  officials  holding  a  Job 
trying  to  regulate  the  daily  lives  of  the  mil- 
lions of  citizens.  The  OPA  officials  have 
proved  that  they  do  not  have  the  necessary 
brilliance  to  regulate  the  individual  lives  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  Let's  curtail  the 
powers  of  the  OP.X  and  give  the  Individual 
citizen  a  chance  to  work  for  the  future  of 
this  coimtry. 

E.  Will. 

Wm.  a.  Wiecekt  &  Son, 
Palmer,  Iowa.  May  10.  1946. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Baocaux. 

Northicestern  Lumbermen's 
Association. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  *" 

Dea'r  Sir:  Our  vUit  with  OPA  at  Des  Moines 
turned  out  as  you  said  it  would.  We  violated 
section  17  of  the  Second  Revised  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  215. 

We  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Randall  and  set- 
tled it  with  an  injunction.  We  had  to  pay 
the  court  cost,  which  was  $25.  We  paid  this 
to  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  District 
Coiu't. 

We  felt  this  was  the  be^t  and  cheapest  way 
to  settle  it.     Thanks  for  your  cooperation  on 
this.    We  remain 
Yours  truly, 

Wm.  a.  Wieccst  k  Son. 


SCHK.\DER  &  ENGEL.. 

Haxckeye.  Iowa,  May  6. 1946. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Badcaux. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 
DeasBill:  Recently  a  lumber  checker  from 
OPA  checked  our  records  and  I  was  asked  to 
appear  at  Des  Moines  office  last  Friday.  And 
Attorney  Randall  admitted  that  we  were  not 
over  price  ceiling,  but  we  did  not  have  the 
tickets  marked  as  he  wanted  them.  One  of 
these  tickets  was  material  which  went  to  H.  H. 
Er.gel,  who  is  one  of  the  firm.  The  material 
was  used  for  a  truck  body.  He  uses  this  truck 
on  his  farm,  and  part  time  we  use  this  same 
truck  here  In  our  own  yard.  Mr.  Randall 
wants  $25.  I  told  him  I  did  not  feel  that  we 
should  be  fined  $25.  He  stated  it  was  not  a 
fine  nor  a  penalty.  But  he  said  he  had  to 
have  this  for  an  injunction.  He  is  going  tO 
-•end  us  some  kind  of  a  paper  to  sign,  and 
•I90  he  stated  he  would  tell  us  where  to  make 
the  check  for.  If  this  is  not  a  hijack  deal, 
what  Is?  What  is  there  to  stop  them  from 
coining  in  our  yard  every  week  and  telling 
us  our  records  are  not  right  and  collect  $257 


I  imagine  we  will  have  to  pay  the  $25,  but  I 
will  see  them  In  hell  before  I  will  sign  any 
statement  of  any  kind.  Isn't  there  any  pos- 
sible way  to  stop  this  hijack  outfit?  Mr. 
Randan  admitted  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  lumber  btisiness,  and  as  far  as 
grades  were  concerned  they  would  have  to 
accept  the  grades  of  any  lumber  as  we  would 
have  them  listed  on  our  yard  tickets.  I  am 
going  to  write  a  letter  similar  to  this  one  to 
our  Senators,  and  I  may  also  write  Pulton 
Lewis. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  Schraoer. 

Northwestern  Litmbermen  s 

Association, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  May  17.  1946. 
To  Our  Senators  and  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Note  the  following  letter  that 
Mr.  Ralph  R.  Randall,  enforcement  attorney, 
OPA  office.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  wrote  one  of 
our  members: 

"SCHRADER   &  ENGEL, 

•Hawkeye,  Iowa. 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  your  check  made 
payable  to  me  in  the  amount  of  $25.  We  are 
returning  the  check  because  it  should  have 
been  made  payable  to  the  cleric  of  the  United 
States  district  court,  and  additionally  lie- 
cause  it  Is  acceptable  only  if  you  sign  the 
stipulation  which  was  mailed  to  you.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  your  decision  that  you  do  not 
wish  to  consent  to  the  entry  of  the  injunc- 
tion, we  have  no  alternative  other  than  to 
Institute  suit  in  the  Federal  district  court. 
We  will  not  file  our  complaint  in  this  case 
before  noon  Wednesday.  May  23,  1946.  If 
you  wish  to  change  your  mind  before  that 
time  please  advise  us. " 

This  dealer,  according  to  OPA,  violated 
section  17,  OPA  Act.  and  did  not  have  full 
description  of  material  sold  on  his  sales  ticket 
or  tickets.     A  minor  violation. 

Hundreds  of  Iowa  dealers  are  t>eing  forced 
to  make  $25  checks  to  the  United  States 
district  court  so  the  OPA  can  secure  an  in- 
junction against  the  dealer,  thus  giving  the 
OPA  full  and  complete  authority  to  ransack 
our  dealer's  business  at  will. 

If  the  dealer  doesn't  comply  with  these 
gestapo  methods,  the  OPA  threatens  to  take 
the  case  to  court,  so  what  chance  do  hun- 
dreds of  small  dealers  have  in  Iowa  against 
the  OPA  and  their  damnable  methods. 

Haven't  we  Americans  any  more  rights — 
constifutional  rights? 
Sincerely   yours. 

W.  H.  Bade.\ux, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you.  is  it  any  won- 
der our  businessmen  and  millions  of 
other  good  Americans  are  urging  Con- 
gress to  throw  the  whole  OPA  outfit  in 
the  ash  can? 


American  Mother  of  1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21. 1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  would  like 
to  include  a  thought -provoking  article  by 
Clifford  B.  Ward,  editor  of  the  Port 
Wasme  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  concerning 
the  selection  oX  Mrs.  Emma  Clarissa 


Clement   as   the  American   mother   of 

1946: 

Good  Evening 

(By  Clifford  B.  Ward) 
There  should  be  rejoicing  among  both 
white  and  Negro  persons  over  the  select  on 
of  the  American  mother  of  1946.  It  Indi- 
cates that  we  are  on  our  way  to  improvement 
of  the  relations  between  Negroes  and  whites 
of  this  country.  One  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  woman  honored  was  herself  a  Kentu^;k- 
lan,  who  honestly  said  that  she  never  ex- 
pected that  she  would  vote  for  a  Negro 
for  anything,  but  who  was  compelled  by  t  vi- 
dence  in  favor  of  the  1946  nominee  to  jive 
her  the  honor. 

Mrs.  Emma  Clarissa  Clement,  the  American 
mother  of  1946,  a  Negress,  is  a  resident  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  who  was  born  In  Provldeiice, 
R.  I.,  and  is  now  71  years  of  age.  She  herself 
Is  a  collegie  graduate,,  and  each  of  her  se  i'en 
children  have  university  degrees.  That 
should  answer  a  lot  of  people :  Those  who  say 
that  the  Negro  hasn't  a  chance,  those  i?ho 
say  that  higher  education  isn't  available  to 
the  poor,  and  those  who  say  that  when  iiar- 
ents  have  large  families  they  can't  be  piop- 
erly  educated. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  seven  children  of  ]ilrs. 
Clement,  their  ages,  and  their  occupaticns: 
Abble  Clement  Jackson,  47.  executive  se:re- 
tary  of  the  Women's  Home  and  Foreign  Jdis- 
sion  Society  of  the  African  M.  E.  J  lion 
Church:  Rufus  E.  Clement,  45,  Ph.  D.,  piesi- 
dent  of  Atlanta  University;  Frederick  A. 
Clement,  44,  professor  of  physics.  West  Vir- 
ginia State  College;  Ruth  Clement  Bond  42, 
wife  of  director  of  Inter- American  Educa- 
tional Foundation,  Port-au-Prince,  Hiiti; 
George  W.  Clement.  40,  recreation  dlrectc  r  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  Italy;  the  Rever- 
end James  A.  Clement,  18,  chaplain  (major) 
In  the  United  States  Army,  served  3  5  ears 
and  8  months  overseas — on  leave  from  Hood 
Theological  Seminary,  Livingston  College; 
Emma  Clement  Walker,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  prol(;ssor 
of  English,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Clement  was  born  shortly  after'  the 
Civil  War  and  accomplished  the  education  of 
her  children  during  times  much  less  favor- 
able to  her  task  than  now. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mrs.  Clement  j  was 
chosen  for  the  honor  given  her.  ! 

Negroes  are  on  the  upgrade  in  the  Uiliited 
States  and  should  be.  Helping  them  olitain 
the  status  which  they  deserve  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  all  those  who  really  believe  in  CHris- 
tian,  Jewish,  and  American  principles  of 
man's  equality. 

Unfortunately  many  of  those  who  prbfess 
tolerance  the  loudest  in  beautiful  gejieral 
terms  are  themselves  fourflushing.  what 
Negroes  want  most  are  not  professloilis  of 
love,  but  economic  opportunities.  They  Iwant 
a  chance  to  compete  on  even  terms  wltjh  all 
other  Americans.  They  do  not  want  dlsd^rim- 
Ination  of  the  kind  which  prevents  jthem 
from  taking  their  proper  place  in  thet  sun. 
They  are  rapidly  getting  that  chance  and 
they  are  making  the  most  of  it  as  their  pres- 
ence now  in  many  of  the  highest  professions 
proves.  Employers  principally  have  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  do  a  good  turn  for 
Negroes  by  not  restricting  their  opportuni- 
ties to  menial  Jobs  but  by  opening  up  the 
door  to  any  opportunities  of  which  Negroes 
are  capable  of  taking  advantage. 

The  Negro  in  this  country  is  amonf;  the 
best  of  our  citizens.  With  exception  of  a  very 
few  who  have  listened  too  attentively  to  the 
Communists,  the-  Negroes  In  Amerlcil  are 
loyal.  God-fearing  individuals  who  love  this 
country  passionately.  Their  patriotism  has 
never  been  suspected  by  anyone. 

Negroes  themselves  on  their  march  to  a 
better  opportunity  in  this  country  need  only 
to  remember  one  thing,  namely  that  respect 
Is  something  which  is  obtained  by  deserving 
It.  not  by  demanding  It.  That  is  something 
which  is  true  of  all  groups.    Tou  can't  make 
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auction  Aaministration.  and  state  lorest 
services  to  give  all  possible  assistance  to  In- 
dividiua  mills  in  expanding  their  produc- 
tion. 


1  nave,  tuereiore,  as  01  uiu  isi  aay  01  asay  iiiue  jumuer  we  uatc  ic^civcu  m  hwu*  «•*»>.• 
1948,  resigned  as  a  member  of  said  board  and  placed,  but  not  shipped,  last  year. 
as  chairman  of  said  board,  and  in  so  dohig  When  a  sawmill  operator  says  that  he  can- 
It  is  with  »  feeling  thaX  my  resignation  U,  •$  not  produce  certain  types  of  lumber  becaus* 
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people  respect  you,  but  you  can  do  what  you 
can  to  make  you  deserve  their  respect.  Usu- 
ally if  you  deserve  respect,  you  will  get  It. 

Mrs.  Clement,  the  American  mother  of 
1946.  did  not  demand  respect.  She  made  her- 
self so  worthy  of  it.  that  no  cue  could  deny 
It  to  her. 


Our  Basic  Need  Is  Good  Administration 
Of  Our  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

f   Tuesday,  May  21. 1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  sig- 
nificant address  delivered  today  by  Har- 
old E.  Stassen  before  the  Inland  Press 
Association  meeting  in  Chicago: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  Inland  Press  Asso- 
ciation, more  than  8  months  ago  on  the  deck 
of  Admiral  Halsey's  flagship,  the  U.  S.  S. 
Missouri,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  accepted 
the  surrender  of  Japan  and  World  War  II 
was  oCaclally  and  victoriously  ended. 

In  responding  to  your  invitation  to  speak 
to  you  this  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  re- 
view these  8  months.  As  I  see  It,  this  is  a 
time  for  plain  speaking.  It  is  time — high 
time — for  America  to  face  up  to  hard  facts. 

These  8  months  have  been  marked  by  the 
greatest  need  for  civilian  products  of  all  his- 
tory. And  they  have  been  marked  by  the 
greatest  stoppages  of  production  of  all 
history. 

These  8  months  have  witnessed  the  great- 
est need  for  food  in  the  world  of  all  history. 
And  they  have  witnessed  the  highest  con- 
sumption and  largest  waste  of  food  in  Amer- 
ica of  all  history. 

These  8  months  have  been  characterized 
by  the  greatest  need  of  a  demonstration  of 
efficiency  of  Government  of  freemen  in  all 
history.  And  they  have  been  characterized 
by  the  greatest  amount  of  confusion  and 
delay  and  executive  and  congressional  drift- 
ing In  aU  history. 

These  are  the  facts.  They  are  hard,  star- 
tling facts.  They  can  be  demonstrated  by 
columns  of  detailed  statistics.  They  have 
not  been  fully  recognized,  primarily  because 
of  the  growth  of  a  tendency  for  inaccurate 
and  distorted  official  information. 

A  principal  plea  today  to  the  press  of 
America  is  that  you  not  only  continue  to  in- 
sist upon  access  to  Information  around  the 
world,  but  that  you  also  Insist  upon  accuracy 
of  information  at  home. 

One  of  the  most  deceptive  releases  of 
public  Information  that  this  country  has 
ever  experienced,  and  one  which  has  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  the  hard  facts  we  have 
Just  considered,  was  the  release  of  the  Sixth 
Report  of  the  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version Director  dated  April  1,  1946,  In  which 
we  find  this  quotation: 

"In  the  first  3  months  of  1946  the  Nation 
met  and  svirmounted  many  difficult  obstacles 
on  its  road  to  full  civilian  production.  The 
quarter  ends  with  Industry  producing  at  a 
volume  unprecedented  In  our  peacetime  his- 
tory. 

"Total  civilian  production  now  stands  at 
the  highest  level  ever  reached  by  the  Nation, 
In  war  or  in  peace;  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  1150,000.000.000." 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1946  the  real  production 
of  goods  vitally  needed  by  the  people  of  thla 


country  was  below  the  level  of  even  the  de- 
pressed prewar  period. 

An  analysis  of  the  details  of  the  statistics 
show  that,  far  from  being  grounds  for  the 
optimistic  characterization  given  to  them, 
they  show  instead  a  basis  of  real  concern 
of  the  inflationary  pressures  and  of  an  un- 
healthy production  situation  In  the  country. 
Specifically,  the  comparatively  frivolous 
items  show  a  very  high  dollar  Index  and 
bring  up  the  dollar  statistics  used  in  the 
bulletin.  For  example,  alcoholic  beverages 
were  up  to  231  compared  to  a  100  figure  of 
1935-39.  Cigarettes  were  up  to  205,  glass 
containers  to  255.  Whereas,  the  basic  pro- 
duction which  our  economy  now  needs  to 
get  on  a  healthy  economic  basis,  such  as 
Iron  and  steel  and  lumber  and  electrical 
equipment  and  heavy  capital  good5.  were 
down  compared  even  to  the  repressed  years 
of  1935-39.  It  Is  imperative  that  Ameiica 
recognize  that  the  present  situation  result- 
ing from  stoppages,  dislocation,  anl  con- 
fusion is  definitely  unhealthy  and  danj;er- 
ous.  We  must  no  longer  delude  ourselve.s  or 
permit  the  administration  to  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  distorted  statistics. 

Once  having  recognized  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  the  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture of  America,  and  of  the  world,  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  "What  shall  we  do  about  it?" 
This  answer  is  frequently  given,  "We  must 
pass  some  more  laws."  While  some  legisla- 
tion is  desirable.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  major  cause  of  this  8-month  re<;ord 
has  not  been  a  deficiency  of  laws.  The  major 
causes  have  been  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws  and  the  politics  of  favoritism 
In  government. 

Specifically  underlying  to  a  great  degree  the 
Industrial  strife  In  America  today,  has  been 
a  major  struggle  for  position  between  the 
powerful  labor  organizations  of  the  country, 
with  the  administration  playing  favorlte.s  on 
a  political  basis.  It  is  tremendously  impor- 
tant that  we  analyze  these  factors  and  move 
to  correct  them  rather  than  to  compound 
the  mistakes  already  made  by  passing  anti- 
labor  legislation  which  seeks  to  change  the 
basic  rights  of  labor  and  which  will  add  to 
the  conflict  and  confusion,  rather  than  cor- 
rect It. 

In  reviewing  otir  flies  since  VJ-day,  we  And 
that  In  the  flrst  few  months  a  very  large 
number  of  workers'  contracts  were  renewed 
and  renegotiated  without  stoppages  and  with 
wage  raises  of  from  10  to  15  percent.  Tbcse 
were  principally  A.  P.  of  L.  contracts.  The 
CIO  drive  then  began  for  the  30-percent  in- 
crease, stimulated  by  erroneous  and  unscund 
statements  by  administration  officials  In- 
dicating that  large  wage  raises  could  be  had 
without  Increases  In  prices.  This  drive  was 
highlighted  by  the  strikes  In  General  Motors 
and  In  steel,  and  the  settlement  of  ste<!l  at 
the  18',^ -cent  figure  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Inevitable  result  was  to  place  tremen- 
dous pressure  on  every  other  union  and  fvery 
other  union  leader  to  a  least  equal  the  18 li 
cents.  It  became  the  pattern  for  turmoil.  It 
contributed  directly  to  the  decision  of  rail- 
road labor  that  If  steel  and  automobile  »'ork- 
ers  should  get  18 'i  cents,  why  should  they, 
who  had  performed  one  of  the  most  essential 
services  of  the  entire  war — the  operation  of 
the  rails — carrying  extreme  Individual  re- 
sponsibility, settle  for  less? 

It  placed  extreme  pressure  on  John  L.  Lewis, 
with  the  background  of  the  i}endlng  Juris- 
dictional struggle  of  labor,  to  seek  more. 

Then  after  establishing  the  18 'i -cent  for- 
mula, the  administration  has  shown  a  tragic 
reluctance  to  follow  throw  on  the  inevitable 
adjustments  of  prices  and  other  wages  to  this 
new  level  broadly  throughout  the  economy. 
Why  was  there  no  fact-finding  procedure  in 
coal  before  the  strike?  Why  have  essential 
price  adjustments  been  delayed  in  many  in- 
dustries whUe  production  stalled? 


Coupled  with  these  events  on  the  labcr- 
production  front,  has  been  an  unbelievable 
clumsiness  in  the  administration  of  OPA 
which  has  driven  vital  production,  proces- 
sing, and  trade,  out  of  iU  normal  channels 
Into  abnormal  channels  which  are  wasteftil, 
unsound,  and  demrralizing. 

I  cite  these  specific  examples: 

The  failure  to  Increase  the  celling  en  butter 
and  to  clamp  the  same  relative  celling  on 
cream.  The  result  has  been  a  tremendous 
shift  from  the  economical  chtiming  of  butter 
In  efficient,  sanitary  creameries,  to  the  un- 
economic shipping  of  fresh  cream  and  waste- 
ful churning  in  hundreds  of  thousands  cf 
hotels  and  restaurants  and  homes.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  disruption  of  a  large  agri- 
cultural Industry  which  has  been  one  of  the 
stable  foundations  of  the  country.  The  re- 
sult has  been  ample  cream  at  high  prices  to 
the  drug  stores,  the  hotels,  and  the  candy 
factories,  instead  of  butter  on  the  tjible  of  the 
worklngman's  home  for  the  children  of 
America. 

They  have  also  failed  to  make  the  essential 
adjustments  in  the  price  and  control  of  meat, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  major  portion  of  the 
meat  of  the  country  Is  no  longer  processed 
In  the  efficient  packing  plants,  but  Is  slaugh- 
tered in  temporary,  unsanitary,  wasteful 
slaughtering  houses  throughout  the  land. 
The  result  is  a  tremendous  waste  In  food  and 
dissipation  of  byproducts  at  the  very  time 
that  the  world  so  needs  food  for  survival. 
The  result  has  been  ample  meat  at  high 
prices  for  the  roadhcuses  and  taverns  instead 
of  on  the  table  of  the  worklngman's  home. 

They  have  failed  to  make  prompt,  essential 
adjustments  for  the  types  of  lumber  needed 
for  building  homes,  thus  shifting  the  pro- 
duction of  flooring  and  siding  and  2  x  4'8  to 
the  wasteful  and  unevenly  distributed  spe- 
cial fabricators.  The  result  has  been  a  de- 
lay in  the  flow  of  materials  for  the  urgently 
needed  homes  for  America. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of 
moving  ui>on  this  confused  situation  on  a 
bi-partisan  basis.  I  urge  the  President  to 
promptly  call  a  major  economic  conference 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  major 
economic  groups  of  the  coimtry.  of  the  best 
of  the  Nation's  economists,  and  of  the  leader- 
ship of  both  political  parties.  I  urge  that 
emergency  settlements  be  worked  out  in  the 
pending  rail  and  coal  disputes,  with  the 
recognition  that  these  disputes  are  partly  the 
result  and  consequence  of  the  18  ^2 -cent  for- 
mula. I  urge  that  the  Government  step  In 
Immediately  to  prevent  a  shipping  strike, 
and  work  out  an  emergency  solution  of  this 
dispute  before  it  occurs. 

I  urge  that  the  economic  conference 
recommend  the  basis  on  which  the  entire 
economy  can  be  promptly  adjusted  to  the 
new  level  now  irrevocably  created  by  the 
18 Va -cent  "steel"  formula,  and  present  the 
plain-spoken  basis  for  holding  the  line  at 
that  new  level. 

Among  other  phases,  this  national  eco- 
nomic conference  should  develop  recom- 
mendations on  which  to  promptly  correct  the 
present  "squeeze"  of  the  white-collar  work- 
ers. Including  the  professional  groups,  the 
teachers,  and  pensioners.  It  must  give  care- 
ful attention  to  the  jxisslble  requirements  of 
rationing,  which  may  become  an  urgent  nec- 
essity, especially  if  there  are  crop  failures  In 
any  major  world  area. 

I  urge  that  we  begin  at  once  a  national 
Information  campaign  to  the  workers  of 
America  that,  once  adjusted  to  this  new 
level,  their  real  hope — and  In  fact,  their  only 
hope — of  a  genuine  increase  in  wages  and 
standards  of  living  must  come  from  in- 
crea::ed  productivity  throughout  our  econ- 
omy. 

1  urge  the  prompt  development  on  a  high 
priority  basis  of  legislation  to  provide  •  latxir 
court  of  high  standing  to  settle  Jtarlsdlc- 
tlonal  disputes  between  unions,  to  outlaw 
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Jurtsdictlonal  strikes  between  unions,  and  to 
emphasize  to  the  workers  of  America  that  the 
greatest  tragedy  which  could  befall  them 
wotild  be  U  th»  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  CIO  seek 
to  weaken  and  destroy  each  other  by  a  Na- 
tion-wide program  of  Interunlon  conflict. 

On  a  long-term  basis,  legislation  should  be 
carefully  developed  to  Increase  democracy 
Within  some  unions,  to  establish  more  defin- 
ite methods  of  conciliation  and  mediation 
with  a  required  time  for  its  accomplishment 
during  continued  production  before  stop- 
pages. But  legislation  should  not  be  enacted 
which  would  give  new  and  extreme  powers 
over  labor.  This  would  be  a  move  in  a 
totalitarian  direction,  which  would  either 
break  down,  or  would  be  followed  by  a  similar 
move  to  Increase  power  over  capital  and 
business,  and  our  free  economy  would  dis- 
appear. 

I  urge  that  the  three  administration  of- 
ficials having  major  responsibility  in  this 
failure  of  administration,  to  wit: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Stabilization  Director 
be  removed  and  be  replaced  by  three  men  of 
high  standing  and  broad  knowledge  of  the 
field  thev  are  to  represent,  such  as  Mr. 
George  HarrUon.  of  the  railway  clerks;  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman,  of  the  Studebaker  Co.,  and 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Envelopment; 
and  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  recently  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce — all  to  be 
drafted  on  an  emergency  basis. 

On  the  basis  of  this  changed  type  of  ad- 
ministration, the  OPA  legislation  should  be 
continued  with  complete  powerl  for  a  full 
year. 

We  must  develop  an  Increased  measure  of 
imlty  In  peace  in  America.  To  do  so.  a  bl- 
partlson  approach  to  these  critical  economic 
questions  is  imperative.  We  must  get  our 
gooda  and  production  back  In  normal  chan- 
nels. Even  though  the  cost  of  living  tables 
may  go  up,  the  actual  cost  of  living  will  go 
down. 

These  Immediate  postwar  years  are  some 
of  the  moat  critical  and  formative  in  the 
world's  history.  America  must  lift  her  sights 
and  move  together  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
this  day. 


Justice  for  Greece 


I" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  UASSACHUsms 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1946 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  lyequest 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  an  article 
recently  published  by  Dr.  W.  Elmer  Ek- 
blaw.  of  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  entitled  "Justice  for  Greece." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtTSnCI    FOB    CKEECE 

(By  Dr.  W.  Elmer  Ekblaw,  Clark  University) 
The  time  near*  for  solution  of  the  many 
problems  arising  from  the  Second  World  War, 
and  final  conclusions  of  the  peace.  If  per- 
manent peace  is  to  be  secured,  Justice  must 
be  the  essence  of  the  solution  of  every  prob- 
lem; there  can  be  no  peace  without  jtistlce. 
Justice  must  prevail,  for  ita  own  sake.  Jtis- 
tice  must  be  done  for  those  nations,  both 
great  and  small,  that  laid  their  all.  Ilka 
Grc?ce.  upon  the  altar  of  freedom,  not  count- 
ing  the   sacrifice,  or   cost,  or  hazard,  and 


(ought  shoulder  to  shoulder  beside  the  free- 
dom-lovmg  peoples  of  the  world  against  to- 
talitarianism and  t>Tanny.  Justice  in  the 
peace  can  be  the  only  guarantee  for  safe  and 
prosperous  international  trade  and  all  Inter- 
national relations. 

Already  justice  has  been  grievously  sacri- 
ficed In  preliminary  settlements  of  war  con- 
troversies. The  Instances  are  too  many  to 
list,  the  violations  too  fiagrant  to  tolerate 
long;  but  there  is  no  reason,  no  need  for  ex- 
tending the  list,  continuing  the  violations. 
When  the  final  solutions  are  sought  in  draft- 
ing the  peace  there  should  be  no  temporizing 
wiih  principle,  no  compromising  with  Jus- 
tice. The  nations  of  the  world,  sincere  In 
their  democracy  and  their  assurances  of  free- 
dom for  their  Individual  citizens,  must  stand 
fast  for  the  fundamental  declarations  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  and  Insist  upon  justice  and 
honor  In  all  the  provisions  of  the  peace. 

Of  the  nations  that  struggled  and  sacri- 
ficed so  devotedly,  sacriflcially,' and  trium- 
phantly for  liberty  and  justice,  Greece  stands 
among  the  foremost.  Greece  dared  challenge 
the  Italian  invaders,  and,  despite  the  vaunted 
jxjwer  and  superior  numbers  and  equipment 
of  the  Latin  hordes,  stopped  them  dead  in 
their  course,  among  the  rugged  mountains 
and  frozen  passes  of  the  border  lands,  and 
surging  forward,  wrested  from  them  the  key 
position  of  Koritza,  and  drove  them  back  In 
confusion  Into  the  sanctuary  of  their  allies, 
the  Albanians.  The  boasted  invincibility  of 
the  Italian  legions  and  their  leader.  Musso- 
lini, the  Xlreeks  proved  a  myth;  there  was 
not  a  shre'd  of  reality  behind  it. 

The  Greek  resistance  to  the  Italian  invasion 
proved  of  incalculable  value  to  the  democra- 
cies by  delaying  the  Axis  time  table,  disrupt- 
ing Axis  plans,  disturbing  Axis  unity.  It 
diverted  by  months  the  German  forces  from 
their  planned  and  treacherous  assault  upon 
Russia;  the  time  the  Greeks  gained  for  Rus- 
sia at  Lake  Ochrlda  and  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Oljrmpus  may  have  saved  the  day  at 
Moscow  and  Stalingrad.  British  and  Ameri- 
cans gained  time  by  the  desperate  Greek  re- 
sistance, sorely  needed  for  mustering  their 
strength,  assembling  their  forces,  building 
their  transport. 

And  all  the  time  the  Greeks  kept  fight- 
ing— on  Crete,  at  El  Alameln,  in  Tunisia, 
.  and  along  the  Macedonian  border.  Their 
ships  carried  cargoes  for  the  Allies  on  the 
seven  seas.  Their  sons  in  every  land  enlisted 
and  fought  in  Allied  armies.  Their  little 
wealth  they  pcured  freely  Into  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  victory.  On  every  front, 
thsy  fovight  Implacably  against  the  forces 
of  evil  and  tyranny.  They  died  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  and  sacrificed  of  their  meager 
funds  In  the  tens  of  millions.  They  lived 
up  to  the  most  gloriotis  traditions  of  their 
history. 

Now  in  the  forthcoming  peace,  justice  must 
be  done  Greece;  justice  must  be  done  those 
Greek  thousands  who  died  so  nobly  for  their 
land  and  liberty;  Justice  mtist  be  done  the 
survivors  who  would  restore  Greece  to  peace 
and  comfort  and  prosperity.  If  Justice  is  to 
be  done  Greece,  then  northern  Epirus"  must 
be  restored  to  her  to  hold  within  her  own 
sovereignty,  the  Dodecanese  Islands  must  be 
returned  to  her  In  their  entirety;  and  her 
northern  boundary  with  Bulgaria  must  be 
rectified  to  insure  strategic  security  by  con- 
trol over  the  mountain  passes  where  Greece 
could  stand  advantageously  at  her  very 
gates  to  resist  invasion. 

To  do  full  Justice  to  Greece  Implies  little. 
If  any.  significaiit  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
her  enemies,  our  enemies.  Justice  for  Greece 
constitutes  one  of  the  first  obligations  of  the 
Allies,  and  of  the  United  Nations,  when  peace 
Is  planned  and  achieved.  And  every  Ameri- 
can will  Insist  that  the  gallant  little  nation 
receive  that  justice,  that  justice  which  she 
to  well  haa  earned,  and  deserves. 


Is  Compulsory  Arbitration  Needed? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.MAGNUSON  I 

OF    WASHINGTON  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  21  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ^k 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Kelly,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  my  State,  pub- 
lisher of  one  of  the  great  newspapers  in 
the  State,  and  an  editorial  from  his 
newspaper  entitled  "Is  Compulsory  Arbi- 
tration Needed?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Walla  Walla  Union-Eulletin, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  May  14.  1946. 
Hon.  W/.R.1EN  G.  Macnuson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Macnuson:  President  Tru- 
man stated  publicly  a  few  days  ago  that  our 
country  is  facing  a  national  disaster.  As  %et, 
he  has  made  no  move  to  change  present  de- 
plorable conditions.  I  don't  know  what  is 
in  his  mind,  but  I  do  know  he  is  very  slow 
to  act,  if  he  has  any  plan  on  which  to  act. 

I  deplore  some  conditions  which  made 
John  L.  J^ewis  feel  justified  In  following  the 
plan  which  he  is  inaugurating.  He  appeiirs 
too  ruthless  to  me  in  his  methods,  although 
I  understand  the  dangerous  conditions  under 
which  coal  miners  work,  and  the  miserable 
conditions  under  which  most  of  them  live. 
I  am  not  finding  any  great  fault  with  Mr. 
Lewis.  I  believe  the  employers  are  at  least 
partly  to  blame  for  allowing  conditions  to  go 
on  as  they  are  and  have  been  for  many  years, 
without  voluntary  rectification  of  the  poor 
situation. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  Is  a  violent 
controversy  on  between  labor  and  capital.  I 
need  not  recall  to  you  the  recent  labor  crisis. 
In  my  opinion,  nothing  definitely  has  been 
settled  dtirlng  the  recent  labor  struggle. 
The  same  situation  will  prevail  next  year 
and  we  will  likely  again  go  through  the  same 
sorry  chaotic  condition.  I  believe  It  is  time 
that  somebody  does  something  about  rectify- 
ing this  situation,  and  the  quicker  It  is  done 
the  better  off  our  country  will  be. 

I  have  had  much  favorable  comment  on 
the  attached  editorial,  which  appeared  in  our 
last  Sunday's  issue.  I  have  had  a  lot  of 
favorable  verbal  comment  and  one  party  has 
written  me  as  per  attached  copy  of  his  letter. 
If  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  have  no 
solution  of  the  present  labor  situation,  then 
some  sort  of  a  proper  remedial  labor  situation 
mtist  naturally  be  Inaugurated.  Such  at  this 
present  time  may  mean  further  strife  and 
struggle. 

I  believe  that  proper  legislation  should  be 
passed  as  quickly  as  it  can  possibly  be  done, 
to  bring  labor  and  capital  together  in  the 
way  of  some  sort  of  reasonable  and  equitable 
compulsory  arbitration.  As  our  editorial 
says,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  functioned  for  more  than  60  years.  It  is 
a  sort  of  court  or  tribunal,  where  both  sides 
to  any  controversy  would  have  the  same  right 
to  present  their  case,  have  it  reviewed  by 
impartial  judges  or  commissioners,  and  when 
the  resultant  decision  is  rendered.  It  would 
bind  both  parties  to  the  controversy. 

I  might  go  into  this  matter  further  at 
great  length,  but  I  am  a  busy  man  and  I 
know  you  are  just  about  a  dozen  times  as 
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busy  as  I  am,  so  I  am  making  this  letter 
short.  I  do  trtist  you  will  have  time  to  at 
least  glance  over  this  suggested  plan  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  It  is  not  a  new  thought 
and  it  has  often  been  talked  and  discussed 
at  great  length,  but  so  far  as  labor  and  capi- 
tal are  concerned,  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
about  It.  Tlie  time  for  action  has  too  long 
been  delayed  and  I  trust  that  this  letter  with 
accompanying  articles  will  be  helpful.  It  is 
not  meant  to  be  critical,  but  you  and  I  know 
that  the  coal  strike  has  now  been  on  for  6 
weeks  and  very  little  has  been  accomplished. 
I  am  writing  you  because  you  are  one  of 
the  Congress,  which  shapes  all  of  our  Fed- 
eral legislation,  I  thank  you  for  any  con- 
sideration you  may  feel  this  suggestion 
merits. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  G.  Kellt, 

Publu^her. 

(From  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash  )   Union- 
Bulletin  of  May  12.  1946 1 

IS   COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION   NETDED 

The  coal  strike,  which  experts  now  call  the 
most  disastrous  strike  in  history,  high  lights 
a  situation  which  has  gotten  so  far  out  of 
bounds  as  to  threaten  the  United  States  with 
Industrial  chaos  over  a  period  of  the  next 
few  years. 

Force,  rather  than  logic  or  Justice,  has  be- 
come the  basis  for  settlement  of  the  indus- 
trial disputes  Involving  labor  and  manage- 
ment. The  group  which  can  produce  the 
greatest  political  and  economic  pressure 
emerges  as  the  winner  in  a  contest  In  which 
the  stakes  are  high — power  and  money.  The 
situation  is  unthinkable  in  a  civilization 
which  seeks  to  outlaw  war  and  v/hlch  de- 
mands due  process  of  law  in  the  handling  of 
differences  between  individuals.  It  is  as 
though  we  had  reverted  to  a  society  In  which 
any  dispute  between  two  men  were  settled 
on  the  basis  of  which  carried  the  larger  club. 
Society  decided  centuries  ago  that  legal  and 
orderly  settlement  of  disagreements  Is  essen- 
tial to  development  of  civilization,  but  the 
application  of  the  same  rules  to  disputes  be- 
tween workers  and  employers  is  still  de- 
nounced with  unreasoning  violence  and  prej- 
udice, by  some. 

The  difficulty  Is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
suddenness  with  which  America  came  of  age 
Industrially,  but  the  historical  facts  In  the 
case  do  not  excuse  the  tardiness  with  which 
our  Government  is  now  coming  to  grips  with 
the  problem.  During  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  when  Individualism 
among  industrial  and  financial  giapts  was 
running  riot,  the  Government  found  It  neces- 
sary to  clamp  on  a  series  of  restraints  in 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  public. 
Employment  matters  have  remained,  how- 
ever, largely  a  matter  of  Individual  negotia- 
tion between  employer  and  worker  until  the 
sudden  tremendous  growth  of  unions  as 
bargaining  agents  in  the  past  several  decades. 
The  record  shows  clearly  that  only  too  often 
this  individual  negotiation  In  the  past  was 
to  the  continuing  disadvantage  of  the  em- 
ployee, although  In  justice  to  employers  It 
must  also  be  pointed  out  that  under  that 
system,  wages  continued  to  rise  to  a  point 
where  Americans  were  the  best  paid  In  the 
world  and  enjoyed  working  conditions  far 
superior  to  those  In  any  other  covmtry. 

Let  us  lock,  however,  at  the  situation  now. 
The  power  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor 
exceeds  that  of  the  greatest  Industrial  mag- 
nate, and  Is  exercised  with  the  same  ruthless- 
ness  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  public 
as  marked  the  era  of  the  "robber  barons '  of 
the  last  century.  A  series  of  strikes  of  in- 
creasing gravity  has  stalled  the"  reconversion 
from  wartime  to  i>eacetlme  economy  to  an 
extent  that  Is  Impossible  to  assess  accurately, 
but  which  may  set  the  Nation  back  a  year 


to  18  months  In  Its  production  of  essential 
Items.  A  railroad  strike  on  top  of  the  others 
could  well  throw  us  Into  complete  confusion* 
from  which  it  Is  difficult  to  see  the  way 
out.  Yet  already  labor  leaders  are  looking 
ahead  to  starting  the  entire  cycle  over  again 
In  order  to  achieve  further  wage  gains  next 
year,  or  socnt  r. 

Cur  experiences  since  the  end  of  the  war 
should  make  it  clear  to  all  who  can  read  that 
the  strike  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  has 
outlived  Its  usefulness.  Our  economic  sys- 
tem is  so  highly  integrated  that  the  eUccu 
of  a  strike  are  felt,  not  only  by  the  Immediate 
disputants  but  by  every  other  segment  of 
society.  Idle  coal  mines  mean  unwilling 
Idleness  In  a  hundred  other  industries.  A 
tie-up  of  a  small  supplying  plant  may  close 
down  a  tremendous  automobile  factory  em- 
ploying thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
have  no  knowledge  or  concern  In  the  dispute 
Involved.  The  question  is  no  longer  that  of 
protecting  the  laboring  man's  right  to  protest 
against  an  unscrupulous  employer:  It  Is  one 
of  protecting  society  Itself  against  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  large-scale  economic  warfare 
In  which  the  greatest  losers  are  the  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  who  are  neither 
union  members  nor  employees. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  show  that  the  wage 
settlements  being  exacted  at  present  bear  no 
relationship  to  the  profits  earned  by  the  com- 
panies or  the  need  of  the  workers,  but  are 
dictated  by  political  considerations  of  a 
government  which  faces  aa  election  year. 
Workers  generally  believe  that  their  wage 
gains  are  being  paid  out  of  swollen  war 
profits,  yet  the  facts  shew  that  the  majority 
of  companies  are  earning  less  for  their  stock- 
holders now  than  in  any  normal  year.  A 
typical  example,  taken  because  the  figures 
happen  to  be  available.  Is  Republic  Steel  Co.. 
which  took  in  $500,000,000  In  1945.  but  earned 
only  2.8  cents  for  each  dollar  of  stockholders' 
money  Invested.  After  deducting  cost  of  ma- 
terials, wear  and  tear  on  equipment,  taxes, 
and  similar  Items,  the  company  had  $178,000,- 

000  left,  which  was  distributed  95  percent  for 
pay    rolls,    4    percent    to   stockholders,    and 

1  percent  put  back  into  the  business.  De- 
spite this  division,  further  wage  derhands 
were  made,  which  could  come  only  out  of  the 
final  5  percent;  the  result  was  a  net  loss  of 
$350,000  for  the  first  quarter  of  1946. 

Important  as  such  facts  are,  it  Is  more 
Important  to  realize  that  the  underlying 
problem  can  never  be  settled  by  our  present 
means.  Are  we  doomed  to  spend  at  least 
6  months  of  every  year  undergoing  a  series 
of  walk-outs,  strikes,  and  shut-downs  that 
have  their  effect  in  every  area  of  life,  or  Is 
the  only  alternative  to  be  weak  submission 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the  demands  of 
the  unions,  xm  matter  how  outrageous? 

Nearly  60  years  ago  Congress  found  a  pat- 
tern for  the  railroads  which  may  not  be  per- 
fect but  which  should  be  given  serious  study 
for  Its  application  to  the  present  labor  situa- 
tion. Congress  established  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
fix  tranfportatlcn  rates  by  orderly  means  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  available.  When- 
ever a  rate  change  Is  under  study,  a  hearing 
Is  held  at  which  any  Interested  party  may  ap- 
pear to  testify  as  to  the  effects  of  such  a 
change  on  his  business.  After  all  the  evi- 
dence Is  in,  the  commission  issues  a  ruling 
designed  to  serve  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  No  one  contends  that  the 
results  are  alwajrs  100  percent  right,  but  the 
percentage  of  discrimination  Is  far  less  than 
If  tire  rates  were  set  on  the  basis  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  various  Interested  ship- 
pers or  districts.  And  most  Important,  all  of 
this  is  done  on  an  orderly  basis  with  no  Inter- 
ruption of  service  given  by  the  carriers. 

The  Unlcn-BuUetln  urges  that  in  this 
period  of  unparalleled  labor  problem.s  Con- 
gress should  give  serious  thought  to  the  de- 


velopment of  a  similar  pattern  for  the  orderly  ' 
and  legal  settlement  of  quesuons  Involving 
employment.  We  are  fully  a««re  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  labor  disputes  is  s  con- 
cept which  now  appears  unsatisfactory  to 
many  businessmen  as  well  u  to  virtually  ail 
labor  leaders,  bui  the  relentless  pressure  of 
events  is  forcing  us  to  a  point  where  we  mubt 
adopt  some  similar  program  or  resign  our-' 
selves  to  increasing  disorders  which  can  only 
end  in  the  collapse  of  our  present  economic 
system.  If  this  conclusion  appears  to  be  too 
•{>essiml8tic.  one  need  only  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  other  nations  In  which  government  by 
law  was  supplanted  by  rule  by  pressure 
groups  and  power-hungry  Individuals. 

Legislation  to  ctu-b  or  abolish  unions,  and 
a  return  to  the  period  In  which  workers  were 
at  the  mercy  of  arbitrary  employers  cannot 
offer  any  final  solution  to  the  problem.  But 
the  application  of  reason  and  justice,  through 
legal  settlement  of  employment  matteis.  may 
be  the  answer  and  Its  achievement  pr-^v^des 
a  challenge  which  the  Nation  must  not  and 
cannot  fail  to  meet. 


The  Silent  Farm  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1946 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Concressional  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Bowie  News, 
on  May  17.  1946. 

This  is  a  small  country  weekly  pub- 
lished in  a  small  country  town.  As  an 
expression  from  the  grass  roots  this  edi- 
torial is  worthy  of  consideration. 

THE   SILENT   FARM    STR.XE 

Because  labor  union  racketeers,  and  their 
crippling  of  the  Nation's  Industry  and  trans- 
portation, and  because  of  many  Government 
meddlings  Into  private  enterprise,  such  as 
the  man  on  the  soil  is  accustomed  to.  there 
Is  gradually  spreading  a  shut-down  of  pro- 
duction on  tlie  farm  and  ranch — a  silent, 
unwilling  but  necessity  sit-down  strike  IX 
you  pleabe. 

No,  not  at  all  a  strike  In  the  sense  we 
commonly  understand  by  the  big  Industrial 
strikes.  But  multiplied  thousands  of  farms 
have  had  to  curtail  production,  because  cf 
the  unreasonable  impositions  and  the  hurt- 
ful restrictions  now  upon  them. 

These  farmers  are  not  organized,  they  are 
not  acting  In  any  agreed  concerted  manner, 
and  they  have  no  dictator  lender  telling 
them  to  strike,  but  there  Is  In  effect  a  strike 
Just  the  same,  a  voluntary  stoppage  of  much 
production.  They  are  not  getting  publtclty 
about  it — and  their  forced  plight  and  action 
wiU  be  felt  by  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
Just  as  much  as  some  other  shut-<lown8. 
which  have  been  greatly  publicised. 

One  example  of  the  farmer  and  stocluiutn's 
condition  and  attitude  and  forced  shut- 
down of  production  of  things  needed  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  world  is  our  fellow  citizen  and 
neighbor  J.  R.  Rater,  well-known  farmer  and 
stockman,  who  lives  not  far  from  Bowie  and 
has  traded  here  for  years.  Mr.  Rater  did  not 
inherit  the  900  acres  cf  land  he  owns,  clear 
cf  debt,  but  knows  how  It  came,  by  hard  work 
and  sweat  and  diligence  and  management. 
In  the  pa:::t  he  milked  a  lot  of  cows  and  sold 
milk  and  cream  to  help  feed  others.  In  the 
past  he  has  run  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
produced  a  stirplus  cf  beef  animals— to  help 
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feed  others.     In  the  past  he  has  plowed  long 
days  and  into  the  night  to  produce  grain  and 


modernizing    houses,    and   the    Inability    to 
buy  a  new  car  are  all  blamed  on  government 


Cull,  make  the  best  use  of  pastures,  waste 
nothing,   plant   feed   crops,    avoid    livestock 
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imous  content  that  it  be  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Thf>rp   hpinp    nn   nhiprtinn     thp    nrtirlp 


want  t6  see  farm  life  made  more  and  more 
Interesting.  After  all.  the  farm  is  the  labora- 
tory of  life.    Tliere  we  see  vegetable  life  and 


church  can  return  to  a  prewar  status. 
Neither  one  can  afford  to  face  the  future 
alone.     Neither  one  can  Ignore  the  realities 
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feed  others.  In  the  past  he  has  plowed  long 
days  and  into  the  night  to  produce  grain  and 
corn  and  other  crops— to  help  feed  and  clothe 
the  world.  lA  the  past  he  has  raised  several 
hundred  turkeys  to  market  each  year.  But, 
In  the  Bowie  News  office  Saturday.  Mr.  Rater 
declared  he  has  quit  this  diligent,  hard  work 
of  trying  to  produce  surpluses,  because  the 
strikes  have  made  conditions  bo  you  cannot 
secure  trucks  or  parts  to  enable  you  to  deliver 
your  products — cannot  secure  machinery  or 
repairs  any  more  for  harvest  and  grain  pro- 
duction equipment.  He  cannot  secure  pro- 
tein feeds  for  livestock. 

"And  I  cannot  face  the  music  of  the  un- 
reasonable, unbusinesslike,  unsound,  unfair 
subsidies  handed  out  as  a  salve  to  the  farm- 
ers. If  I  have  to  go  t)  the  courthouse  and 
ger  a  hand-out  In  the  form  of  a  so-called 
milk  production  subsidy,  I'll  sell  no  more 
milk."  Rater  said.  "If  John  L.  Lewis  Is  go- 
ing to  continue  running  the  Government — 
yes.  running  It  Into  communism  and  chaos 
through  an  indirect  dictatorship — we'll  just 
have  to  quit  trying  to  farm  until  conditions 
permit  us  to  do  the  Job  decently  and  Reason- 
ably. We're  Just  butting  our  brains  out 
against  a  wall,  trying  to  grow  big  crops,  grow 
and  feed  lots  of  cat  lie  under  present  restricted 
conditions,  where  all  the  freedom  of  free  en- 
terprise is  dented  us.  So  I  have  decided  to 
quit  I  have  quit  already.  I'm  selling  oS 
nearly  all  my  hundred  head  of  cattle.  My 
275  acres  of  cultivated  land  will  lie  idle,  and 
my  pastures  on  the  balance  of  the  900  acres 
will  be  idle,  until  I  can  run  my  affairs  de- 
cently, at  a  reasonable  profit  and  without 
kitting  myself  and  losing  confidence  In  my 
fellow  men  with  whom  I  have  to  deal  to  keep 
going  under  present  conditions." 


Confusion  Reifns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARUN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  &n  edi- 
torial entitled  "Confusion  Reigns."  pub- 
lished in  the  May  18,  1946.  issue  cf  the 
Dakota  Parmer,  a  leading  farm  publica- 
tion of  the  Northwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Contusion  Reicns 

Confusion  has  taken  hold  of  officials  In  high 
places  and  the  sad  results  are  noticeable  on 
every  farm  in  Dakota.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  man  who  described  his  wife  by  saying 
that  she  was  even  tempered — and  then  added 
that  she  was  mad  all  the  time.  ^ 

So  It  is  with  the  people  who  are  directing 
official  agricultural  policies  of  the  United 
States — but  they  are  uniformly  wrong  in 
their  actions,  stupid  in  their  policies,  and  as 
changeable  as  the  air  in  a  Dakota  whirlwind. 

Fanners  used  to  worry  about  grasshoppers, 
drought,  crop  diseases,  hall,  farm  prices. 
mortgages,  duststorms,  erosion,  harvest 
weather,  and  how  to  get  tht  hay  up  before 
the  rain.  Some  of  those  things  are  still 
worries — but  they  are  minor  compared  to 
the  man-made.  Government-manufactured, 
dam-fool  troubles  that  now  beset  the  farmer. 

Machinery  shortages,  labor  shortages, 
clothing  shortages,  lack   of  equipment  for 


modernizing  houses,  and  the  Inability  to 
buy  a  new  car  are  all  blamed  on  government 
and  the  lack  of  intelligent  and  courageous 
leadership.  These  are  other  trctiblcs  v.hlch 
the  farmers  have  to  put  up  with  but  they 
are  still  not  the  worst  ones. 

CHANGES    ALMOST    DAILT 

The  greatest  confusion  In  the  minds  of 
farmers  Is  caused  by  rulings  and  policies 
which  are  made  by  individuals  in  h!gh 
places — and  then  changed  almost  dally. 

Will  parity  prices  be  increased?  Will  the 
farmer's  labor,  and  that  of  his  family,  be 
included  In  any  new  parity  prices?  Will 
ceilings  on  livestock  be  raised  or  elimin- 
ated? What  will  happen  to  subsidies?  What 
will  Congress  do  with  the  OPA?  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  things  that  farmers 
have  to  think  and  worry  about. 

The  Government  has  now  gone  Into  the 
black  market — by  buying  wheat  and  corn  at 
30  cents  a  bushel  above  ceiling  prices.  This 
is  making  It  impossible  for  feeders  to  get 
the  feed  they  need  and  had  planned  en, 
unless  they  go  into  the  black  market,  too. 
Sure,  we  know  tha  starving  world  must  be 
fed.  However,  we  visited  with  one  Corn 
Belt  feeder  who  had  70  brood  sows.  When 
the  Government  started  buying  corn  at  30 
cents  above  celling,  he  took  40  of  these  sows 
to  market.  What  else  could  he  do  without 
feed?  The  same  thing  Is  happening  to  poul- 
try feeders  and  cattlemen.  Where  will  it 
lead?    How  will  It  end? 

Some  people  are  now  predicting  the  greatest 
meat  shortage  ever,  for  this  fall.  Unless 
something  is  done  to  help  the  farmers  ob- 
tain feed,  who  knows  Into  what  derangement 
the  livestock  Industry  will  be  thrown. 

MORK    rORTUNAR    IN    DAKOTA 

In  Dakota  we  are  more  fortunate  than 
farmers  In  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  the  truly  diversified  area  of  this  coun- 
try. People,  who  know  nothing  about  Dckota, 
think  that  all  we  grow  is  wheat.  We  do  grow 
almost  15,000.000  acres  of  wheat,  but  we  also 
grow  barley,  oats.  corn,  and  other  feed  crops. 
We  raise  hogs,  cattle,  poultry,  and  sheep.  We 
have  always  gotten  along — because  of  a  true 
diversified  farming  system — buying  less  feed 
than  most  farming  areas  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  learned  to  put  up  hay  at  the  right 
time  to  conserve  the  protein  content.  As  a 
result  of  all  this.  D.^.kota  farmers  will  be  able 
to  get  along  better  than  many  of  our 
neighbors. 

In  addition,  we  are  going  to  ship  all  the 
wheat  and  corn  that  we  can  spare  to  feed 
the  starving  world.  We  are  not  going  to  let 
our  feeling  of  disgust,  for  the  mess  we  are  In, 
Interfere  with  our  honest  belief  that  we  are 
our  brothers'  keepers.  We  may  be  mad  at 
the  way  the  30-cent  bonus  was  handled,  we 
may  want  It  to  apply  to  all  the  1945  crop, 
and  we  may  get  sick  of  the  confusion  and 
bickering  of  officialdom,  but  we  are  going  to 
move  as  much  food  to  starving  people  as  It 
Is  feasible  for  us  to  move. 

PEOPLE    LOSE    rATTH 

When  we  see  the  sad  picture  of  two  high 
Government  officials  fighting  publicly  over 
dairy  subsidies,  then  we  begin  to  lose  faith  In 
the  people  who  are  limping  along  trying  to 
run  the  farming  business  of  this  great  Nation 
from  Washington.  As  a  child,  we  were  al- 
ways taught — If  we  had  to  fight — that  we 
should  do  our  quarreling  at  home  and  pre- 
sent a  solid  front  to  the  world.  Not  so 
with  Government! 

In  the  meantime.  Dakota  farmers  have  to 
go  on  producing  crops,  raising  livestock,  and 
doing  the  best  Job  possible.  They  must  ad- 
just livestock  to  available  feed  supplies. 
However,  no  one  should  reduce  livestock 
numbers  If  he  has  enough  feed — for  meat  Is 
going  to  be  In  greater  demand  than  ever. 
Every  farmer  should  put  Into  practice  as 
many    good   feed-saving   Ideas   as   possible. 


Cull,  make  the  best  use  of  pastures,  waste 
nothing,  plant  feed  crops,  avoid  livestock 
losses,  and  follow  all  the  proven  practices  for 
efficiency  and  good  management. 

THE     "GOOD    OLD    DAYS" 

We  hear  much  about  the  "good  old  days." 
People  wish  that  they  would  come  back  and 
that  it  would  happen  scon.  They  don't 
mean  the  days  of  low  prices  and  low  farm 
income.  They  don't  mean  the  days  of  high 
mortgages  and  low  purchasing  power.  They 
refer  to  the  happy  days  when  confusion 
didn't  reign  over  the  farms  of  America. 

We  have  gone  through  4  years  of  war  and 
9  months  of  peace — and  maybe  we  have  for- 
gotten how  things  used  to  be  back  in  1940. 
Th3  other  day,  as  we  were  cleaning  out  a 
drawer,  we  ran  across  an  old  publication 
which  was  dated  May  17,  1940— just  6  years 
ago.  It  was  really  most  interesting  to  look  . 
It  over  and  read  the  advertisements  of  prewar 
days.     * 

One  company  was  advertising  a  6-cubic- 
foot  refrigerator  for  only  $109.95.  And  that 
wasn't  all— It  could  be  bought  for  99  cents  a 
week,  with  no  interest  or  carrying  charges, 
and  a  5-year  warranty. 

Strawberries  were  selling  for  23  cents  a 
quart,  a  fully  experienced  girl  wanted  house- 
work, and  a  man  was  looking  for  a  job  wash- 
ing windows  or  doing  other  odd  jobs.  You 
could  buy  underwear — Just  like  Dad's — for 
active  boys  and  girls  at  three  for  $1.  A  sug- 
gested gift  for  a  graduate  was  a  shirt — guar- 
anteed not  to  shrink — for  $1.35.  There  was 
even  a  pleasant  furnished  apartment,  with  a 
nice  location,  for  rent. 

This  particular  publication  didn't  carry 
machinery  advertisements,  but  you  could 
buy  tractors,  combines,  mowers,  and  any  or 
all  new  farm  equipment  you  needed.  Auto- 
mobiles and  *lres  were  plentiful. 

WANT  PRODUCTS  AVAILABLE 

That  Is  what  farmers  want — not  only  the 
ability  to  buy  but  also  the  products  available 
for  purchase.  It  doesn't  help  that  the  celling 
has  been  kept  on  low-priced  house  dresses 
If  those  dresses  can't  be  found  on  the  shelves 
of  stores.  The  fact  that  a  farmer  can  afford 
a  combine  won't  save  a  crop  If  the  combines 
can't  be  bought.  A  highllne  by  the  front 
door  doesn't  help  much  If  appliances  and 
wire  can't  be  found. 

Confusion  reigns.  Where  It  will  end  no 
one  knows.  In  the  meantime.  Dakota  farm- 
ers are  going  to  do  as  they  always  have — do 
the  best  job  of  farming  In  the  world,  pro- 
duce to  the  limit  of  worn-out  machinery, 
and  hope  for  the  best.  Maybe  out  of  all  this 
official  double-talk,  jumble,  bewilderment, 
and  turmoil  some  decisions  will  be  forth- 
coming— by  the  time  we  are  ready  to  harvest 
this  year's  crop.     Let's  hope  so. 


Wiley  "Carries  the  Ball"  for  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

OF  NEW  JE3SEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly a  number  of  Grange  publications  have 
carried  an  article  dealing  with  the  efforts 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Wiley  1  on  behalf  of  American  agri- 
culture. The  May  16.  1946,  issue  of  the 
Altoona  Tribune,  which  is  published  in 
Altoona  in  the  Senator's  own  State,  has 
also  printed  this  article,  and  I  ask  unan- 
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legislation,  the  objective  of  which  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  living  standards  of  the  people 
and  to  protect  them  from  the  social  evils  of 
our  society.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  discuss  in  some  detail  some  of  the 


persQjis  suffering  from  mental  Illnesses,  and 
in  addition  it  provides  funds  for  much-need- 
ed research  into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
mental  diseases.  Again,  the  need  for  such 
legislation   Is  obvious.     More  hospital   beds 


M^  discussion  of  these  bills  has  been  bri^f 
and  cursory.  Necessarily  so.  In  the  future 
I  hope  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  over  the  whole  field  of  social  legisla- 
tion and  perhaps  reach  an  agreement  on  a 

^\^^^     *«>A     tf\T*A     Vmt*  1"\     #*nm« 
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imous  conrent  that  it  be  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WILEY    "CARRIES   THE   BALL"   TOR   FARMERS 

It  sometimes  takes  a  showdown  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  farmers  to  find  cut  who  their  true 
friends  are  and  who  their  fair-weather 
friends  are  Senator  Alex.^nder  Whet.  Wis- 
consin Republican,  never  has  been  consid- 
ered a  member  cf  the  so-called  farm  bloc  In 
Congress,  but  when  the  ball  was  passed  to 
him  in  an  11-hour  effort  to  prevent  farmers 
being  squeezed  under  the  65-cent  an  hour 
minimum  wage  bill,  he  carried  It  for  a  win- 
ning touchdown. 

For  weeks  the  National  Grange,  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  and  the  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers  Federation  had 
sought  to  prevent  a  lator-lnspired  move 
from  taking  away  exemptions  under  the  pres- 
ent law. 

The  labor  move  would  Iiave  added  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  to  the  cost  of  preparing 
farm  produce  for  market  and  would  have 
either  decreased  farm  income  or  added  to 
consumers'  food  costs.  Under  OPA  there 
wasn't  much  doubt  as  to  which  it  would  have 
been. 

A  few  quotations  from  Wiley's  address  to 
the  Senate  on  behalf  of  farmers  will  illus- 
trate the  kind  of  a  fight  he  put  up.  His  ad- 
dress disclosed  a  deep  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  farmer's  problems. 

"During  the  past  decade,"  he  said,  "ap- 
proximately 6.COD.CO0  people  left  the  farms. 
If  such  an  exodus  continues,  there  will  not 
be  production,  and  production  Is  vitally 
needed  throughout  the  country.  Perhaps 
there  are  persons  In  this  country  who  wish  to 
see  a  grand  excdus  from  the  farms. 

"I  know  that  the  farmer  Is  the  backbone 
of  the  Nation.  When  I  look  around  this 
Chamber  and  see  men  who  were  produced 
by  and  on  the  farms,  and  when  I  examine 
the  pages  of  history  and  consider  the  char- 
acter of  great  statesmen  of  the  past  who 
came  frcm  farms.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
source  of  supply  of  American  manpower 
come  to  an  end.  However,  Mr.  President, 
that  will  take  place  if  we  do  not  make  life  on 
the  farms  more  interesting. 

"Why  is  it  inflationary,  as  some  contend, 
to  allow  the  farmer  to  receive  higher  prices 
for  his  products  and  be  enabled  to  meet  the 
higher  expenses  which  they  constantly  thrust 
upon  him,  and  yet  it  Is  not  Inflationary  to 
grant  increases  In  the  compensation  paid  to 
labor,  the  manufacturer,  and  Government 
employees?  Why  Is  the  so-called  farm  bloc 
criticized  for  asking  that  the  farmer  be  r.l- 
lowed  to  receive  his  cost  of  production  when 
no  word  of  criticism  along  that  line  Is  heard 
with  reference  to  the  labor  bloc? 

"The  Government  gave  labor  the  green 
light  and  the  labor  bloc  started  this  whole 
Inflationary  spiral,  especially  the  PAC,  and 
the  Government  did  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
Instead,  it  said  In  effect,  'Come  on  boys,  we  are 
with  you.  You  can  get  a  2  percent  Increase, 
and  the  cost  of  the  goods  you  will  buy  will 
not  be  increased  whatever.'  Strikes  and  non- 
production  followed  and  the  administration 
sat  by  doing  nothing.  Production  ceased 
and  unemployment  Increased,  but  labor  got 
its  increase  and  prices  went  up. 

"Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  remove 
the  blinders  from  our  eyes  and  give  to  the 
farmers  what  he  is  entitled  to  receive.  I 
repeat  that  I  am  not  speaking  only  for  farm- 
ers, 23,000.000  of  them.  I  am  speaking  for 
the  millions  of  persons  who  reside  In  cities 
and  depend  on  a  maximum  production  of 
food.  I  speak  for  the  economic  and  physical 
health  of  this  Nation.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
an  exodus  from  the  farms.  I  wr.nt  to  see  an 
exodus  from  the  cities  back  to  the  farms.    I 


want  t6  see  farm  life  made  more  and  more 
interesting.  After  all.  the  farm  is  the  labora- 
tory of  life.  Tliere  we  see  vegetable  life  and 
animal  life.  There  we  see,  going  on  and  on, 
a  part  of  the  mystery  of  creation. 

"Mr.  President,  I  also  stand  for  the  prop-, 
ositlon  that  the  farmer  is  just  as  worthy 
of  his  hire  as  is  the  laborer.  The  farmer 
must  now  pay  an  Increased  cost  for  labor 
and  material  as  well  as  an  increased  price 
for  farm  machinery.  If  the  farmer  wants 
to  obtain  help  he  must  me<et  on  the  labor 
market  wages  which  are  paid  in  the  city." 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  John  M.  Jacobsen,  national 
representative.  CIO  Political  Action 
Committee,  at  the  regional  conference  of 
the  National  Lutheran  Welfare  Council, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  10. 1946: 

The  war  brought  out  In  sharp  relief  the 
basic  need  for  reexamining  and  reformulat- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  church  and 
organized  labor,  a  relationship  which  must 
be  faced  by  all  of  us  and  solved  If  society  Is 
to  move  forward.  The  nature  of  the  war, 
which  vS-as  waged  to  exterminate  fascism, 
united  all  groups  and  forced  them  to  work 
together.  It  threw  together  among  others 
the  representatives  of  the  church  and  labor, 
and  gave  each  of  them  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  the  other  was  striving  for. 

Before  the  war,  organized  labc.  and  the 
church  followed  separate  paths  which  rarely 
crossed.  All  too  frequently  labor  was  given 
the  Impression  that  the  church  was  being 
used  to  oppose  its  efforts  to  organize  and  to 
achieve  its  other  objectlvee.  This  was  not 
the  result  of  any  all-embracing  official  state- 
ments, but  by  the  individual  acts  of  indi- 
vidual clergymen  and  lay  leaders  of  the 
church. 

During  the  war,  In  many  countries  the 
traditional  aloofness  and  neutrality  of  the 
church  from  politics  and  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic struggles  of  the  people  was  severely 
shaken  or  broke  down  completely.  Let  me 
illustrate  by  what  happened  in  Norway 
where  my  parents  were  born,  where  I  re- 
ceived part  of  my  education,  where  my  rela- 
tives still  lj.ve.  and  for  which  I  still  have  a 
genuine  attachment.  In  Norway  the  two  lead- 
ing organized  movements  fighting  against  the 
Nazi  occupation  were  organized  labor  and  the 
Norwegian  Church.  It  Is  now  conceded  that 
both  contributed  tremendously  to  the  defeat 
of  Hitler  and  his  quisling  puppets.  The 
fact  that  neither  one  weakened  or  permitted 
themselves  to  submit  In  any  degree  to  the 
occupation  made  it  impossible  for  Hitler  to 
use  the  resources  of  Norway  for  his  war  ma- 
chine or  for  Quisling  to  achieve  any  kind  of 
ascendancy  over  the  Norwegian  people.  This 
was  so  true  that  when  the  time  came  for  the 
liberation  of  Norway,  no  expeditionary  force 
was  needed  to  oust  the  Nazis  and  quislings. 
The  Norwegian  people  simply  stepped  in  and 
took  over.  This  is  the  magnificent  record  of 
organized  labor  and  the  church  in  one  coun- 
try. 

It  is  Inconceivable  now  that  peace  has 
come,  and  pc£iv.ur  relationships  must  be 
established  t.*:a'v  experiences  of  this  kind 
will   be   forgotten.     Neither   labor   nor    the 


church  can  return  to  a  prewar  status. 
Neither  one  can  afford  to  face  the  future 
alone.  Neither  one  can  ignore  the  realities 
of  political  and  social  and  economic  life 
which  they  faced  during  the  war.  The  ob- 
jective of  l>oth  should  be  to  cement  rela- 
tionships that  took  shape  during  the  war 
in  the  common  cause  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Here  in  the  United  States  organized  labor, 
and  e.specially  the  CIO.  wants  to  establish 
such  a  relationship.  No  one  knows  better 
than  labor  that  labor  cannot  sUnd  alone. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  artificial  barriers 
that  have  been  set  up  in  the  minds  of  p?o-. 
pie  between  labor  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity by  a  constant  stream  of  antilabor 
propaganda.  In  the  organization  that  I 
represent  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  nefd  for  establishing  a  bet- 
ter and  more  consHructive  relationship  with 
the  various  organized  church  groups.  We 
are  committed  to  doing  everjthlng  In  our 
power  to  seeing  that  such  a  relationship  is 
established  and  maintained.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  church  to  make  a  similar  decision  and. 
if  r:cessary.  to  leave  t>ehtnd  it  once  and  for 
all  its  traditional  neutrality  on  all  social  and 
economic  Issues,  to  reexamine  Its  mission 
among  the  people,  and  eventually  to  reorient 
its  social  program  so  as  to  provide  a  sound 
and  continuing  bssis  for  cooperation  with 
organized  labor  In  achieving  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  to  the  great  mass  of  people. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  church  and  organized 
labor  have  too  much  In  common  to  remain 
apart.  Both  are  by  definition  representa- 
tives of  the  common  people.  By  their  very 
nature  both  have  an  Immediate  and  concrete 
concern  for  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  the  people.  Both  are  vitally  Interested  in 
maintaining  the  welfare  and  integrity  of  the 
family.  Both  are  sworn  to  fight  everlastingly 
against  poverty,  disease,  and  the  other  social 
Ills  that  beset  us.  Both  have  the  mission  of 
improving  the  living  standards  of  the  peo- 
ple and  establishing  the  conditions  for  a 
spiritually  hnppy  and  prosperous  people. 
After  all.  that  Is  why  working  men  organized 
themselves  In  trade  unions  In  the  Urst  place, 
and  no  one  knows  better  than  the  church 
that  there  can  be  no  thriving  spiritual  life  In 
the  midst  of  poverty  and  degradation. 

There  are  substantial  areas  of  agreement 
In  objectives  between  the  church  and  or- 
ganized labor.  Tliese  areas  of  'greement  we 
must  seek  out  and  define.  We  can  then  es- 
tablish procedures  and  methods  which  will 
permit  the  greatest  possible  harmony  be- 
tween the  church  and  labor  in  scbleving  the 
objectives  outlined  in  these  areas  of  sgree- 
ment.  Today  I  wish  to  mention  three  such 
areas  of  agreement,  and  to  discuss  In  some 
detail  two  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  areas  of  agreement  grows 
directly  out  of  the  ccxjperatlon  achieved 
during  the  war.  Tliere  can  be  no  serious 
disagreement  between  the  church  and  or- 
ganized labor  on  the  need  for  maintaining 
peace  and  preventing  future  wars.  In  this 
connection  labor  Is  committed  as  It  has 
never  been  before  to  a  policy  of  continuing 
in  j)ence  the  cooperation  among  the  United 
Nations  established  In  the  war  to  stop  war 
in  the  future.  I  am  sure  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  church  leaders  and  members  are 
similarly  committed.  Neither  labor  nor  the 
church  can  afford  to  permit  a  regrowth  of 
Isolationism,  nor  can  they  permit  coopera- 
tion among  nations  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
aggressive  Imperialism  of  any  group  of  na- 
tions. The  church's  mission  has  always  been 
peace,  and  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  no  other 
organized  group  in  society  is,  by  Its  nature, 
committed  to  the  same  mission  In  the  same 
degree  as  Is  organized  labor. 

The  second  area  of  agreement  between 
church  and  labor  Is  possibly  more  contro- 
versial snd  may  be  more  difficult  of  achieve- 
ment.   This  is  in  the  field  of  positive  social 
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tlclpation  by  our  citizens  in  elections.  The 
evils  of  the  poll  tax  are  apparent  to  every- 
one. Very  few  resfxsnsible  individuals  main- 
tain that  it  should  be  kept.  If  the  churches 
along  with  organized  labor  and  other  inter- 
ested   groups    were    to    make    their    united 
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The  war  finally  drew  to  •  victorious  con- 
clusion— and  FKPC  went  down  to  inglorious 
defeat.  Our  young  men  ceased  to  die  In  the 
muddy  fields  of  Germany  and  on  the  coral 
beaches  of  the  South  Pacific — and  the  anti- 
poll-tax  bin  was  allowed  to  languish  and  die 
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legtelatlon.  th*  objective  of  which  la  to  Im- 
prove the  living  standards  of  the  people 
and  to  protect  them  from  the  social  evils  of 
our  society.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  discuss  in  some  detail  some  of  the 
measures  on  which  In  my  opinion  an  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  and  on  whieh  coopera- 
tion can  be  achieved. 

These  measures  group  themselves  conven- 
iently into  natural  subheadings,  and  the  first 
of  these  is  the  field  of  health  and  social 
aecurity.  Both  the  church  &nd  organized 
labor  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  health 
and  security  of  the  people.  This  should  be 
BO  self-evident  as  to  need  no  elaboration. 
At  the  pi-esent  time  in  Congress  there  is  a 
group  of ,  proposals,  all  of  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  health 
of  the  mass  of  our  citizens.  The  first  and 
most  important  of  these  is  the  so-called 
Wagner-Murray-DingeH  national  health  in- 
stu-ance  bill.  This  bill  Is  now  before  the 
Senate  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  It 
provides,  briefly,  for  a  system  of  Vcspipulsory 
contributory  insxirance  designed  to  spread 
the  costs  of  medical  care  among  all  the 
people  and  to  provide  adequate  medical  care 
without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  pay  for  It. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  United  States 
1;  the  last  of  the  great  civilized  nations  to 
establish  a  national  health  program  for  Its 
people.  It  Is  also  significant  that  although 
we  have  the  highest  living  standards  in  the 
v.orld.  the  greatest  natural  resources,  the 
m<  St  highly  developed  civilization,  the  great- 
est scientific  and  medical  resources,  we  do 
not  rank  first  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  health  of  the  people.  There  are  far 
too  many  gape  between  the  resources  .at  our 
disposal  and  their  application  to  the  people 
who  need  them. 

The  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill  is  a  mild 
and  rather  hesitant  attempt  to  correct  this 
situation.  It  is  only  the  first  step  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  It  seeks  to  alleviate. 
Its  critics  to  the  contrary.  It  does  not  call  for 
a  sysum  of  socialized  medicine;  it  will  not 
force  the  physician  to  become  an  employee 
■  of  the  Government.  The  bill  emphasizes  the 
liisurance  principle  ra  hrr  than  the  taxmg 
principle.  Furthermore,  all  beneficiaries  cf 
the  act  will  be  required  to  contribute  Just 
as  they  do  now  under  voluntary  prepayment 
schemes.  In  the  eyes  of  organized  labor. 
these  are  some  of  the  deficiencies  In  the  bill 
which  can  ')e  corrected  only  when  the  people 
have  been  sufflclently  educated  to  understand 
that  good  health  Is  a  right  and  not  a  privi- 
lege based  upon  ability  to  pay. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  would  deny  the  need 
for  some  concerted  attack  upon  the  problem 
of  payment  for  medical  care  and  the  provision 
of  adeqdate  medical  care  and  health  facili- 
ties for  all  the  people  who  need  them.  It 
wotild  be  most  helpful  if  organized  labor, 
which  has  been  leading  the  fight  for  such 
measures  as  the  Wagner-Murra> -Dlngell  bill, 
wcnld  get  the  cooperation  of  the  churches 
who  are  Just  as  vitally  concerned  with  this 
problem  as  we  are. 

In  addition  to  the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell 
bill  there  are  other  measures  before  Congress 
which  seek  In  a  more  modest  way  to  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  peoples 
health.  For  example,  there  is  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Feppkr  which  provides  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  payment  of  'dental  care.  It  Is 
particularly  directed  at  establishing  a  pro- 
gram of  dental  care  for  school  children.  This 
bill  has  the  support  of  the  American  Dental 
Aaoclation  as  well  as  other  groups.  Its  pur- 
poses are  clear:  there  should  be  little  contro- 
versy among  enlightened  pecple  about  the 
seed  for  such  a  program.  It.  too.  should  re- 
ceive the  united  suppxjrt  of  the  churches  and 
of  labor. 

Another  bill  which  has  been  sponsored  by 
a  number  of  Senators  from  both  parties  is 
the  so-called  Neuropsychlatrlc  Institute 
bill.    This  bill  provides  funds  for  the  care  of 


persfyis  suffering  from  mental  Illnesses,  and 
in  addition  It  provides  funds  for  much-need- 
ed research  into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
mental  diseases.  Again,  the  need  for  such 
legislation  Is  obvious.  More  hospital  beds 
are  occupied  by  mental  cases  than  by  any 
other  single  disease.  Scientists  admit  they 
know  less  about  mental  Illnesses  than  about 
other  diseases.  Such  a  program  has  been  long 
overdue. 

A  fourth  measure  is  the  so-called  Maternal 
and  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1945  which  pro- 
vides for  health,  medical,  and  welfare  serv- 
ices for  mothers  and  children.  It  Is  a  com- 
pr^^nslve  bill  and  Includes  among  other 
things  day-care  nurseries  for  working 
mothers.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  bill  which  more  closely  fits:  the  pat- 
tern of  welfare  work  conducted  by  the 
churches.  The  absence  of  adequate  care  for 
mothers  and  children  In  the  lower  Income 
families  has  resulted  In  brpk^n  homes,  de- 
linquency, and  disabling  diseases  among 
children  which  have  blighted  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  cltlzers. 

A  second  area  of  agreement  In  the  field  of 
p^isitlve  social  legislation  is  one  that  is  par- 
ticularly acute  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
the  field  cf  housing.  Again,  It  is  significant 
that  the  United  States  with  all  of  the  re- 
sources available  to  it  has  been  relatively 
backward  in  acknowledging  its  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  adequate  housing  for  its  peo- 
ple. Organized  labor  has  long  been  fighting 
for  legislation  which  will  provide  eventually 
for  a  decent  home  for  every  family  without 
regard  to  the  economic  status  of  that  fam- 
ily. Here,  again.  Is  a  subject  on  which  the 
church  and  organized  labor  should  be  in 
sut>stantlal  agreement.  Both  the  church 
and  labor  have  every  reason  to  know  the  de- 
moralizing and  degrading  effects  of  slums 
and  poor  housing  generally. 

Every  student  of  welfare  work  who  has 
examined  the  effects  of  poor  housing  is  in 
agreement.  Bad  housing  has  contributed 
more  than  its  share  to  delinquency  and 
crime,  to  diseases  of  the  body  and  the  spirit, 
to  broken  homes  and  general  demoralization 
^  among  those  who  are  forced  to  live  In  slums. 
There  sKculd  be  little  disagreement  there- 
fore on  the  positive  effects  of  good  housing, 
and  studies  have  been  made  that  show  an 
Immediate  exhilarating  improvement  In  the 
social  lives  of  the  people  who  have  been 
transferred  from  slums  to  decent,  clean,  but 
modest  homes 

At  the  present  time  there  is  being  debated 
in  Congress  measures  that  provide  for  Im- 
proved housing  for  the  people  who  need 
homes.  V.Tiether  the  present  bills  pass  or 
not  the  problem  of  housing  will  not  be 
solved  In  the  near  future.  The  great  em- 
ph.'isis  in  the  present  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
hovising  bill  Is  upon  providing  Immediate 
housing  for  veterans  and  others  in  need  of 
shelter.  Buried  In  the  bill  is  a  modest  ap- 
propriation for  publicly  financed  low-cost 
housing.  Once  the  present  emergency  is 
p.^ssed.  the  issue  of  low-cost  public  housing 
will  come  to  the  fore  again  and  when  it  does 
organized  labor  and  the  church  cooperating 
together  can  help  tremendously  to  see  that 
the  ultimate  objective  of  a  decent  home  for 
everyone  Is  attained. 

Still  another  issue  now  before  Congress 
vitally  concerns  the  living  standards  of  the 
people — the  minimum  wage  bill  prpvlding 
for  a  65-cents-per-hour  mlnimvun  wage. 
Minimum-wage  legislation  is  necessary  not 
only  to  raise  economic  standards,  but  to 
protect  the  family  against  the  worst  evils  of 
poverty.  Substandard  wages  produce  sub- 
standard living  standards,  and  the  church 
as  well  as  organized  labor  has  long  recog- 
nized the  demoralizing  effects  of  grinding 
poverty  upon  family  life.  The  churches 
should  b«  among  the  foremost  in  the  fight 
to  guarantee  at  least  a  minimum  standard 
of  decency  for  all  people. 


M^  discussion  of  these  bills  has  been  bri^f 
and  cursory.  Necessarily  so.  In  the  future 
I  hope  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  over  the  whole  field  of  social  legisla- 
tion and  perhaps  reach  an  agreement  on  a 
minimum  program  that  we  are  both  com- 
mitted to  support,  and  that  will  by  our 
united  efforts  fce  enacted. 

The  third  area  of  agreement  between  the 
church  and  organized  labor  is  in  what  I  call 
the  protection  and  extension  of  our  democ- 
racy. The  Issues  in  this  field  were  sharpened 
tremendously  by  the  war.  Hitler  and  his 
satellites  were  not  only  antidemocratic  in 
the  sense  that  they  represented  the  totali- 
tarian state  but  also  in  their  use  of  false  race 
supremacy  theories  and  In  their  persecution 
of  minority  races  and  nationalities.  There- 
fore, in  fighting  the,  war  against  Hitler  and 
all  that  he  stood  for,  both  labor  and  the 
church  committed  themselves  to  a  fight 
aealnst  all  of  the  evir doctrines  put  forward 
by  Hitler  to  support  his  aggressive  dicta- 
torslilp. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  I  see  the  gravest 
threat  to  cooperation  between  the  church 
and  organized  labor.  I  say  tlU5  deliberately 
because  subversive  interests  have  found  too 
repdy  an  acceptance  cf  subversive  race  doc- 
trines, of  racial  and  national  Intolerance 
and  prejudice  among  a  few  misguided  church 
groups.  We  who  live  in  Minneapolis  are  par- 
ticularly aware  df  the  evil  potentialities  of 
this  situation.  I  have  had  in  the  last  few 
months  a  number  of  bewildfred  questions 
and  inquiries  from  members  of  our  unions 
on  the  behavior  of  certain  clergymen,  none 
of  whom  I  am  glad  to  say  were  Lutherans. 
The  agercsslve  mouthlngs  of  a  few  Irrespon- 
sible and  seml-llllterate  evangell!=ts  must  not 
be  permitted  to  threaten  the  harmony  and 
cooperation  between  the  responsible  churches 
and  organized  labor.  One  of  our  problems 
has  been  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  re- 
sponoible  church  leaders  have  remained  si- 
lent. They  have  not  identified  themselves 
sufficiently  with  the  opposition  to  such  doc- 
trines within  the  church  organizations  them- 
selves or  within  the  community  as  a  whole. 
This  .■subject  Is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  and 
detailed  discussion  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  church  and  labor. 

Meanwhile.  I  should  like  to  point  to  a  few 
issues  on  which  I  believe  agreement  can  be 
reached,  and  our  united  efforts  pledged. 
The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  overt 
acts  of  di.'scriminatlon  based  upon  race  or 
nationality.  It  has  been  said  that  we  can- 
not legislate  tolerance  among  pecple.  That 
Is  true.  But  we  can  legislate  against  the 
act  of  discrimination,  and  such  legislation 
is  embodied  in  the  proposed  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Commission  bill  which,  as 
all  of  you  know,  is  now  before  Congress. 
We  In  the  organized  labor  movement  feel 
very  keenly  that  this  bill  must  pass  if  our 
democracy  is  to  be  preserved  against  the 
attacks  that  are  constantly  being  made 
against  it.  We  have  encouraged  our  local 
leaders  to  propose  similar  bills  to  state  legis- 
latures and  city  councils.  The  bill,  as 
drawn,  would  simply  provide  some  protec- 
tion for  the  Individual  who  Is  discriminated 
against  in  employment  and  can  prove  It. 
But  the  social  and  political  benefits  of  the 
bill  are  immeasurable.  It  would  go  a  long 
way  to  stop  the  insidious  growth  of  race 
baiting,  prejudice  and  Intolerance  which 
has  become  particularly  noticeable  since  the 
end  cf  hostilities.  In  my  opinion,  race  preju- 
dice and  Intolerance  are  the  rock  on  which 
our  victory  in  the  war  can  be  destroyed 
And  I  appeal  to  the  churches  to  take  thelij 
place  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  organized 
labor  in  fighting  these  tendencies  in  a  pcsi^ 
tlve-,  concrete  way. 

The  second  of  the  measures  in  this  flelqi 
which  can  contribute  to  strengthening  oui 
democracy  here  at  home  is  the  abolition  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  the  full  par 
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ticlpation  by  our  citizens  in  elections.  The 
evils  of  the  poll  tax  are  apparent  to  every- 
one. Very  few  responsible  Individuals  main- 
tain  that  it  should  be  kept.  If  the  churches 
along  with  organized  labor  and  other  Inter- 
ested groups  were  to  make  their  united 
strength  felt,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  Congress  would  abolish  the  poll  tax. 

A  third  group  of  measures  in  this  field  Is 
one  to  which  organized  labpr  Is  particularly 
sensitive,  because  these  measures  are  directed 
at  organized  labor  and  are  designed  to 
weaken,  cripple,  and  even  destroy  organized 
labor  as  a  force  in  our  society.  It  may  be 
said  that  such  measures  are  labor's  business 
alone.  Actually  they  are  the  business  of  every 
citizen  in  the  country.  The  attacks  that 
have  been  made  upon  labor  by  way  of  such 
measures  as  the  Hobbs  bill,  the  Case  bill,  and 
others  even  more  destructive  come  from  the 
same  sources  that  have  prevented  the  pas- 
sage ol  a  fair  employment  practices  com- 
raitsion,  the  adoption  of  adequate  social- 
security  legislation,  and  which  manifest  the 
prejudices  and  •  intolerances  about  which  I 
spoke  earlier.  No  free  society  at  the  present 
time  can  exist  without  free  and  powerful 
trade-unions.  The  evidence  cf  labor's  con- 
tribution In  the  war  against  Hitler  Is  all  that 
is  needed  to  establish  that  fact.  An  attack 
upon  labor,  therefore,  is  merely  the  first 
manifestation  of  an  attack  upon  all  of  ufi — 
upon  the  democracy  by  which  we  live.  We 
most  certainly  wish  to  discuss  with  the 
churches  this  problem  of  the  continuing  at- 
tacks upon  labor  and  what  must  be  done  to 
stop  them. 

Almost  everything  that  I  have  said  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  In  terms  of  a 
generalized  plea  for  a  better  understanding 
lietween  the  church  and  organized  labor.  I 
sliould  like  to  tell  you  In  conclusion  that  we 
In  organized  labor  do  not  intend  to  stop  with 
a  generalized  statement.  In  Minnesota  at 
our  next  State  board  meeting  of  the  CIO 
there  will  be  a  thoroughgoing  discussion  of 
the  problems  that  I  have  raised  here.  Since  I 
have  discussed  this  question  with  a  number 
of  Individuals  and  members  of  our  organi- 
zation, I  am  confident  that  our  discussion  will 
result  in  positive  action.  Among  other 
things,  there  will  be  formulated  an  Invitation 
to  church  leaders  to  come  together  with  us 
in  a  discussion  of  the  many  problems  that 
face  us. 

We  hope  tnat  such  a  conference  between 
church  leaders  and  organized  labor  would 
result  first,  in  a  discussion  of  the  social 
and  economic  and  political  issues  of  the 
day,  second,  in  the  formulation  of  a  positive 
program  on  which  we  can  both  agree,  and 
finally,  in  the  establishment  of  some  kind 
of  continuing  relationship  which  will  have 
a  healthy  and  Invigorating  effect  on  both 
of  us. 

1  {-m  not  asking  here  for  a  formal  alliance 
between  the  organized  church  and  organized 
labor.  Far  from  It.  I  recognize  that  such  a 
formal  arrangement  is  neither  practical  nor 
desirable.  However  it  is  possible,  and  I  be- 
lieve absolutely  necessary  that  the  church 
and  organized  labor  Join  forces  on  those 
Issues  which  directly  and  vitally  affect  the 
people  whom  we  both  serve.  I  have  tried 
today  to  outline  some  of  these  Issues  as  we 
in  the  organized  labor  movement  see  them. 

If  something  like  this  is  not  done,  the 
consequences  may  be  disastrotis  for  both  of 
us.  The  enemy  of  humanity,  of  the  human 
spirit,  which  very  nearly  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  victory  in  the  last  war  is  not  yet 
dead.  It  can  be  revived.  Every  effort  is 
being  made  now  to  revive  it.  It  will  benefit 
from  the  division  in  our  ranks,  and  if  we 
remain  divided,  it  may  yet  succeed  in  en- 
'ilavlng  humanity.  This  is  the  threat.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  establish 
a  unity  between  organized  labor  and  the 
church  sufficiently  strong  to  stop  that 
threat. 


FEPC — RestrktiTe  Covenants  Tersns 
Brotherhood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

OF   C&UrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  mov- 
ing and  telling  address  delivered  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Shell.  D.  D., 
on  May  11.  1946,  for  the  Chicago  Coimcil 
Against  Racial  Discrimination: 

To  believe  In  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  presupposes  and  admits 
of  a  prior  belief  in  the  essential  truth 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  For  there  can  be 
no  relationship  of  brotherhood  that  does 
not  stem  from  the  mutuality  of  fatherhood. 
Men  are  brothers  not  liecause  of  some  mystic 
unity  growing  out  of  emotionalism,  but  be- 
cause they  proceed  from  a  common  origin, 
God.  Strip  from  the  brotherhood  of  man 
the  doct'-ine  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
you  leave  only  a  meaningless  husk:  A  set  of 
nice,  but  acquired  mannerisms  that  may 
easily  be  discarded  without  fear  of  conse- 
quence. Deny  the  fatherhood  of  God  as  the 
one  and  only  basis  for  our  common  brother- 
hood and  you  open  wide  the  dc^r  to  the 
racial  Insanity  of  the  superman  and  all  of 
the  hatred,  brutality,  and  violence  that  fol- 
low inevitably  in  its  wake. 

We  have  Just  finished  a  horrendous  world 
conflict  in  which  a  system  of  government, 
predicated  upon  the  denial  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  in  the  fatherhood  of  God.  came 
within  sight  of  total  victory.  All  through 
that  portion  of  the  global  action  in  which 
we,  as  a  Nation  participated,  we  trumpeted 
forth  from  many  rostrums  and  on  numerous 
occasions  our  deep  and  abiding  faith  and 
Iselief  in  that  great  moral  principle.  We 
pointed  with  pardonable  pride  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  a  great  Republic  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  democracy,  and 
troldly  enunciated  that  in  the  "land  of  the 
free  and  home  of  the  brave,"  all  men  were 
equal. 

Even  as  we  proudly  announced  our  virtue, 
we  realized  that  it  was  not  completely  true. 
But  we  had  otir  fingers  crossed;  we  shouted 
it  as  a  tocsin  and  a  rallying  cry.  Many  of 
us,  in  our  hearts,  sensed  the  hypocrisy  in- 
herent in  such  lip  service,  but  assuaged  our 
conscience  by  promising  ourselves  tliat,  when 
the  dangn*  had  been  averted  and  the  enemy 
defeated,  America  would  move  confidently 
forward  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  age-old 
dream.  Our  enemies  knew  of  the  incon- 
sistencies between  our  brave  words  and  our 
Inocuous  actions  and  utilized  these  contra- 
dictions In  their  propaganda.  Yet.  America 
in  the  moment  of  its  greatest  danger  really 
did  believe  In  the  ultimate  triumph  of  what 
Gunnar  Myrdal  in  his  monumental  work 
termed  "The  American  Creed."  "For  when 
the  devil  is  sick — the  devil  a  monk  would  be." 
With  pious  thoughts  and  democratic  ejacu- 
lations we  made  mental  note  of  things  to  be 
done  in  the  peaceful  future  when  the  term 
"duration"  would  have  been  dropped  from 
our  national  vocabulary. 

High  on  the  list  of  those  things  awaiting 
our  attention  when  the  war  would  have 
ended  was  the  problem  of  the  Negro;  or 
rather,  the  problem  of  white  America's  atti- 
tude toward  colored  America.  We  felt,  and 
our  hearts  were  warm  and  a  feeling  of  good 
will  permeated  our  entire  being,  that  when 
the  fighting  was  over  we  would  easily  move 
to  smash  this  glaring  anomaly  In  our  na- 
tional life. 


The  war  finally  drew  to  a  victorious  con- 
cltislon — and  FKPC  went  down  to  inglorlou* 
defeat.  Our  young  men  ceased  to  die  in  the 
muddy  fields  of  Germany  and  on  the  coral 
beaches  of  the  South  Pacific — and  the  anti- 
poll-tax  bill  was  allowed  to  languish  and  die 
in  the  congressional  hopper.  Toung  colored 
Americans  no  longer  had  the  opportunity  lo 
prove  their  love  for  their  country  by  win- 
ning decorations  for  gallantry  and  bravery— 
and  those  Americans  who  continued  to  plead 
for  the  establishment  of  a  fair  employment 
practices  act,  who  begged  that  colored  Amer- 
icans l>e  given  an  opportunity  to  cast  their 
ballot,  found  themselves  stigmatized  as 
"crackpots."  or  Communists,  by  United  States 
Senators  whose  only  claim  to  fame  lay  Ih 
the  fact  that  they  had  obtained  their  tat- 
tered senatorial  togas  through  SUte  elections 
in  which  only  a  scant  percentage  of  the 
eligible  voters  participated.  This  was  the 
shocking  answer  of  white  America  to  the 
plea  for  racial  Justice. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  the  facts  and 
face  them  squarely.  Brotherhood  is  but 
a  shibboleth  tossed  on  the  wind  if  we  are 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
Inherent  in  it.  How  can  we  dare  hope  to 
establish  a  world  peace  and  world  order  based 
on  Justice,  if  we  cannot  establish  internal 
peace  and  order  l>ased  on  Justice?  Further- 
more. It  is  the  most  stupid  kind  of  hypocrtfy 
to  proffer  the  lily-white  hand  of  friendship 
to  a  world  predominately  colored,  and  at  the 
very  moment  tbat  our  hand  Is  extended  be 
guilty  of  the  most  vicious  kind  of  dlacrtm- 
inatlon  against  these,  our  darker  brothers. 
It  Is  high  time  we  cease  vitiating  our  moral 
principles  by  dehumanizing  actions  and  mcrv« 
to  correct  the  tragic  consequences  that  have 
grown  out  of  such  actions. 

In  the  hideous  question  of  restrlctlTe 
covenants  we  are  faced  with  •  problem  that 
far  transcends  the  question  of  democratic 
rights.  It  is  one  of  the  most  baste  tactorp 
mitigating  against  Inter-radal  harmony. 
Moreover,  and  this  is  the  most  important 
element  in  the  entire  problem,  its  walutlon 
is  essentially  a  question  of  simple  Justice 
and  charity.  How  we  eventually  answer  this 
question  will  plainly  reveal  whether  we  real- 
ly love  our  neighbor,  or  merely  tolerate  his 
existence.  The  God-given  right  of  every 
human  being  to  an  existence  on  a  plane  equal 
to  his  dignity  as  a  child  of  God  must  of 
necessity  be  our  guiding  rule.  Yet  the  whole 
theory  of  restrictive  covenants  ruthlessly 
ignores  this  divinely  ordained  principle. 

The  mere  existence  of  what  we  have  come 
to  term  (with  an  understandable  sense  of 
national  shame)  "Christian  gbettoee"  is  an 
absolute  negation  not  only  of  the  American 
creed  but  of  Christianity  itself.  The  de- 
fenseless people  whom  we  have  cauaed  to  be 
walled  in  behind  the  legalistic  onHHi«n> 
tion  camps  of  America  are  mute  wttaan  to 
how  far  we  have  drifted  from  tbe  original 
command,  "Love  one  another."  The  shal- 
low attempts  to  Justify  and  rationallae  such 
ghetto  uctics  on  the  loose  and  shifting 
grounds  of  economic  realism  and  expediency 
is  to  stand  condemned  of  the  very  crimes  of 
which  we  accused  Nazi  Germany. 

To  the  weak  and  futile  argument  conUlned 
In  the  premise  of  protecting  "neighborhood 
property  values."  I  can  do  nothing  better 
than  quote  from  Father  George  H.  Ehinne's 
magnificent  article  of  recent  date: 

'THE    SIN    or    SECKrCATIOH 

"It  is  said  that  people  have  the  right  to 
protect  the  value  and  desirability  of  their 
homes  by  preventing  undeeirable  characters 
from  invading  the  neighborhood.  The  tat- 
tered shreds  of  this  well-worn  argument  ill 
conceal  the  naked  sophistry  tmdemeath. 
Like  all  the  other  analogies,  it  ignores  tbe 
essential  difference  between  racial  segrega- 
tion and,  ether  kinds  of  segregation.  Grant- 
ing for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  right  to  keep 
moral  delinquents  or  slovenly  housekeepers 
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ceire  me  uniiea  support  oi  me  cnurcnes  ana 
of  labor. 

Another  bill  which  has  been  sponsored  by 
a  number  of  Senators  from  both  parties  Is 
the  so-called  Neuropsychlatrlc  Institute 
bill.    This  bill  provides  funds  for  the  care  of 


nised  the  demoralizing  effects  of  grinding 
poverty  upon  family  life.  The  churches 
should  be  among  the  foremost  in  the  fight 
to  guarantee  at  least  a  minimum  standard 
of  decency  for  all  people. 


laujr  111  ugiuing  inese  lenaeucies  in  a  pust^ 
tlvei,  concrete  way.  i 

The  second  of  the  measures  in  this  field 
which  can  contribute  to  strengthening  ouij' 
democracy  here  at  home  Is  the  abolition  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  the  full  par 


confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  establish 
a  unity  between  organized  labor  and  the 
church  sufficiently  strong  to  stop  that 
threat. 


our  nearis  were  warm  ana  a  leeimg  oi  gooa 
will  permeated  our  entire  being,  that  when 
the  fighting  was  over  we  would  easily  move 
to  smash  this  glaring  anomaly  In  our  na- 
tional life. 


essential  difference  between  racial  segrega- 
tion and,  other  kinds  of  segregation.  Grant- 
ing for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  right  to  keep 
moral  delinquents  or  slovenly  bouaekeepers 
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out  of  the  neighborhood,  the  question  is: 
"Upon  what  ground  do  you  refuse  admittance 
to  one  who  is  neither  a  moral  delinquent  nor 
a  slovenly  hoiisekeeper  and  whcse  only  of- 
fense Is  that  he  hka  Negro  ancestors?'  And 
the  answer  Is:  It  Is  because  you  falsely  and 
unjustly  assume  that  the  fact  of  Negro  an- 
cestry Is  itself  a  form  of  uncleanness.  Es- 
tablish your  residential  restrictions  upon 
whatever  other  basis  you  choose — moral  con- 
duct, social  grace,  physical  cleanliness,  or  do- 
mestic prcprlety.  None  of  these  reftrlctlons 
Imply  the  e.xistence  of  a  people  whose  na- 
ture U  Itselt  unclean.  •  •  •  The  soph- 
istry and  hyprocrlsy  of  these  who  defend 
-residential  segregation  by  appealing  to  their 
rlj?ht  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  morals, 
of  cleanlinets,  or  of  beauty  surrounding  their 
homes  Is  made  manifest  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  these  same  people,  for  the  most  part, 
would  prefer  a  white  neighbor  who  violated 
all  of  their  standards  to  a  Negro  neighbor  who 
more  than  measured  up  to  their  most  .strin- 
gent demandfi."  "A  white  debauchee." 
Father  Dunne  concludes,  "will  be  admitted 
when  a  Negro  saint  would  never  be  tolerated." 
To  list  the  evils  which  grow  out  cf  re- 
strictive covenants  Is  to  enumerate  the  sins 
against  charity  of  which  we.  the  white  pop- 
ulation, have  been  guilty.  Poor  health,  im- 
proper housing,  disease,  crime,  to  mention 
only  a  few.  are  the  inevitable  products  of 
racial  segregation.  Coupled  with  the  physi- 
cal maladjustments  are  the  numerous  mental 
conaltions  imposed  on  both  the  white  and 
Negro  public  by  this  un-Chrlstlan  way  of 
life.  Racial  fear  and  unrest,  bitterness,  fric- 
tion, distrust.  the«e  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
physical  neuroses  which  stem  from  restric- 
tive covenants. 

It  is  sickening  to  realize  that,  at  the  base, 
restrictive  covenant^:  and  all  of  the  other  In- 
htmian  recial  practices  to  which  we  have  be- 
come Inured  are  diametrically  and  blatantly 
opposed  to  every  concept  of  Christian  ethics. 
It  Is  Idle  for  those  who  engage  In  such  racial 
practices  to  plead  Ignorance  of  the  Christian 
teachings.  They  know,  although  they  would 
undoubtedly  desire  to  forget,  that  It  was  Jtist 
such  actions  which  Jesus  Christ  condemned 
when  He  warned:  '•Whatsoever  you  do  unto 
the  least  of  these,  ray  brethren,  you  have 
done  unto  me. "  When  smug,  complacent 
Idolators  of  the  status  quo.  or  so-called  de- 
fenders of  proj)erty  rights,  deny  to  any 
human  being  the  opportunity  to  live  on  terms 
of  honest,  objective  equality,  they  are  deny- 
ing the  Son  of  Ood.  It  is  disheartening  to 
have  to  acknowledf^e  that  otherwise  good 
Christians  completely  Ignore  this  stricture 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  conse- 
quences of  racial  discrimination  and  blithely 
«QBttnue  to  interpose  their  own  petty,  uu- 
JOrtUUble  prejudices. 

I  have  Mid  before,  and  I  repeat,  that  the 
ohurcbea  of  all  religious  dena«ntnatlona  can< 
aot  be  absolved  from  blame  (ur  the  fact  that 
•oclal  Injustice.  raotiU  Mid  eeonomio  inequal- 
ity •tin  rem«ln  m  entrwwlwd  obetede*  to 
tiM  oonplete  dtiwIoyMit  of  the  Amerioau 
•TMd.  The  faiberlMod  ot  0<.k\  and  the 
btoUMrttood  or  man  m*  the  bMlo  dogmtui 
or  the  Christian  faith.  Moreover,  they  are 
WBd  must  be  the  very  source  ot  our  entire 
Christian  way  <  (  life.  Failure  to  undemtand 
thin  Is  failure  to  gra'^p  the  very  core  of  Chris- 
tlanlty.  Nor  does  this  principle  offer  any 
mom  fur  compromise.  Too  often  In  the  past 
religious  leaders,  under  the  plea  of  prudence, 
hsve  failed  to  appreciate  or  to  teach  fear- 
lessly what  the  brotherhood  of  maii  means 
In  tirms  of  simple  Justice  and  charity  for  the 
poor,  the  underprivileged,  and  the  oppressed. 
Too  much  respect  for  the  local  banker.  Indus- 
trialist, realty  operator,  or  politician  has 
caused  them  to  be  silent  when  the  teachings 
of  Christ  should  have  been  liter.illy  shouted 
from  the  housetops.  It  is  true  that  the 
Gospel  Is  to  be  preached  to  all  men  of  all  sta- 


tions of  life,  but  It  must  be  the  same  Gospel 
offered  without  suspicion  of  concession  or 
surrender. 

There  Is  a  time  for  the  exercise  of  the 
virtue  of  prudence.  There  is  also  a  time  for 
courageous  thinking  and  action,  but  there  Is 
never  a  time  for  comproiaislng  with  funda- 
mental moral  principles.  Either  we  believed 
and  meant  what  we  announced  to  the  world 
concerning  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  essen- 
tial community  of  his  nature  or  it  is  a  lie. 
If  we  meant  It,  then  let  Uj,  for  the  Icve  of 
Gcd.  begin  to  practice  It.  honestly  and  objec- 
tively. 
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Scrapping  of  Aerial  Power  Plants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  } 946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  war 
creates  great  waste.  However,  there  is 
much  of  the  waste  that  is  entirely  need- 
less. Recently  It  was  reported  that 
$150,000,000  in  value  of  good  aerial 
power  plants  have  been  scrapped  for 
junk.  That  is  needle.ss  waste.  That 
amounts  to  an  act  of  throwing  the  tax-' 
payers'  money  away.  The  report  shows 
that  those  engines  had  been  overhauled, 
and  many  of  them  were  new  engines, 
but  all  ol  them  were  serviceable  and 
usable,  but  those  good  engines  are  now 
lying  in  a  junk  yard  out  in  the  open  and 
subject  to  the  elements  of  the  weather. 
Those  in  charge  of  that  portion  of  the 
war  property,  which  is  ruthlessly  turned 
over  to  junk  yards,  should  be  investi- 
gated and  they  should  be  required  to 
answer  for  this  great  waste.  The  people 
demand  that  this  instance  be  investi- 
gated, and  the  people  demand  that  this 
conduct  be  entirely  stopped.  The  peo- 
ple have  a  direct  interest  in  this  item,  as 
well  as  all  other  items  of  waste  which 
have  been  discovered,  and  they  insist 
upon  action  being  taken  in  all  such 
cases — and  they  demand  that  such 
action  be  taken  now. 

The  article  contained  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  of  date  May  14.  Is  very 
lUuminatinR  upon  this  very  subject,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  In  the?  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcokd  and  to  include  therewith' .Mich 
afiidc  appearlnif  in  tho  Cincinnati  En- 
quIiTr.  which  I  hop«'  nil  nuiy  read.  This 
very  lllumlnsilinB  ftitlclr  [s  as  follows; 

Ampunk  KNotNKa  That  Ci^st  1)50.000.000 
Bouyaa  Junk  ur  VNrrcD  Statui  -Moar  Ark 
N«w'-  In  Plastic  OAns-srowro  ron  Blockc 
IN  NoMWooo  ScaAP  PlL»— NoNi  CAN  Bc  Ptrr 
To  Air  Utt— Mon  Dooutp  To  Bk  Mkltkd 
Down 

(By  Joseph  Oarretaon) 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  the  finest  airplane  engines  in  the 
world— most  of  them  apparently  brand  new — 
are  lying  In  a  Cincinnati  Junk  yard  and  on 
an  open  railroad  siding  ready  to  be  melted 
down  and  sold  as  Junk. 

These  engines  are  the  property  of  the 
American  Compressed  Steel  Corp.,  900  Front 
Street,  scrap  dealers.  They  were  ptirchased 
from  the  Army  Air  Forces. 


Abe  Byer,  president  of  the  company,  says 
he  bought  more  than  10,000  of  the  ensHies 
and  that  their  original  ccst  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  near  $15,000  each,,  cr  $150,CO0,C|C0. 

REFtSES  TO  TELL  PRICE 

Byer  declined  to  say  what  his  company 
paid  for  the  engines  because  "It  would  Jast 
aggravate  the  public  some  more. "  He  did  |say 
that  the  cost  of  dismantling  the  engines  j^r.d 
melting  them  down  Is  going  to  be  a  big  job 
and  a  terrific  headache. 

Most  cf  the  engines  are  piled  on  a  si>uT . 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Lester  Rjiad 
and  Highland  Avenue.  Norwood.  There  Is  a 
hump  along  Lester  Road  that  almost  bljots 
out  the  casual  passing  motorist's  view  of 
the  pile  of  engines. 

The  entrance  to  the  field  where  the  engines 
are  piled  Is  from  Highland  Avenue  and  thjere 
Is  a  sign  there  stating  that  the  prupertjj  Is 
for  lease  by  the  railroad  and  inviting  one!  to 
drive  In.  However,  an  attendant  approacljied 
our  car  and  told  us  that  he  had  been  iln- 
structed  not  to  let  anyone  In.  A  press  csltrd, 
apparently,  convinced  hlra  that  we  were'  all 
right. 

PILE  TWO  BLOCKS   LONG 

The  huge  pile  of  engines  extends  for  the 
equivalent  of  two  long  city  blocks  anci  Is 
about  20  feet  wide  and.  perhaps,  15  feet  high. 
The  attendant  told  us  that  there  were  3  000 
engines  In  the  pile  and  that  1.000  of  ttem 
had  been  In  one  shipment  from  Wrlgafs 
Lockland  plant. 

There  were  Wright  Cyclones  ( the  kind  that 
powered  B-17's  and  commercial  DC-3Js): 
Allison,  liquid-cooled.  In-line  engines  (that 
were  used  on  P-Sl's  and  P-38's);  and  Piatt 
&  Whitneys  (that  were  tised  on  C-4t's), 
There  were  also  several  hundred  Holly  carjbu- 
retors. 

These  engines  had  been  brought  to  the 
siding  on  flatcars,  picked  up  by  a  crane,  and 
simply  dropped  on  the  pile. 

Many  of  them  were  still  In  their  original 
pliofilm  wrappers  (which  looked  like  a  h^avy 
celophane).  Final  Inspection  approval  ];ags 
were  attached  to  most  of  the  engines. 

RED    TAPE    ENCOUNTERED 

When  Byer  declined  to  say  what  he  paid 
for  the  engines  I  tried  to  find  out  from  the 
seller — the  United  States  Government — and 
ran  Into  a  fine  combination  of  red  tape  and 
passing  the  buck. 

At  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  I  couldn't  get 
anybody  on  the  telephone  who  knew  rny- 
thlng  about  It,  so  I  tried  the  Cincinnati  cfflce 
of  t)ie  War  Assets  Administration.  They  told 
me  It  was  not  their  transaction  but  had  l;een 
handled  by  the  Cleveland  offlce  of  the  Adnln- 
Istratlon. 

In  Cleveland  I  was  shunted  around  from 
one  telephone  extension  to  another  un:ll  I 
finally  got  a  man  named  Bog^ess  on  the 
phone.  Ha  taid  that  hla  office  handled  the 
accounting  for  Army  Air  Force  nalea.  but 
that  they  had  no  rrcortl  of  thin  one  and  .hat 
I  would  hav»  to  gtt  the  uuormatiou  ovit  of 
WN'thiitiiton. 

Th-nt's  whrrt  I  fav*  «p,  t 

How<»vfr,  It  U  not  Imptvtant.  m  th«  fabt  t« 
well  ratabiuhed  that  the  rnginrn  are  r»er»» 
and  are  being  dismantled  for  Junk,  and  ttiere 
•eems  little  doubt  but  thnt  their  orlDlnal 
covot  wna  eRBtly  $160,000,000.  ' 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  Is  a 
lot  of  money.  It  is  enough  to  operatei  the 
whole  city  of  Cincinnati  for  12  or  16  y!:?ars. 
It  Is  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  the 
$40.000.U00  worth  of  bonds  that  we  voted  In 
Hamilton  County  In  1944.  It  Is  nearly  20 
times  as  much  as  the  big  Emery  skyscrjaper 
on  Sixth  Street  will  cost.  \ 

Beyer  said  his  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment specified  that  none  of  the  engines  be 
sold  for  use  in  aircraft.  He  added  that  moet 
of  them  will  be  melted  down  and  sold  for  the 
metal  that  is  in  them.   However,  he  said  that 


part  may  be  sold  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
use  in  boats  and  power  plants  and  "for  folks 
who  may  want  to  put  them  In  their  cellars 
Just  to  tinker  with." 


Inauguration  of  GoTemor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JESOS  T.  PINERO 

^        REOlDrNT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1946 

Mr.  PINERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tcr- 
ritoiy  of  Puerto  Rico  was  privileged  last 
week  to  be  host  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  was  on  his  way  to  attend 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Honorable  William 
H.  Hastie.  The  leaders  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Territorial  government  were  unan- 
imously impressed  by  Mr.  Krug's  interest 
and  sympathetic  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  island.  As  a  representative 
of  that  Goverirment  I  was  equally  im- 
pressed. But  as  a  Member  of  this  House, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  initiative 
and  sense  of  responsibility  which  led  Mr. 
Krug  to  see  and  learn  at  first  hand  the 
problems  of  this  important  part  of  our 
national  sovereignty  for  which  he  exer- 
cises the  administrative  direction  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  same  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  was  also  evidenced.  Sec- 
retary Krug  presented  the  following  let- 
ter from  the  President  to  the  new  Gover- 
nor of  those  islands: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  May  11,  1946. 
Hon.  William  H.  Hastie. 

Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Charlotte  Amalie. 

St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Islands. 
My  Dear  Governor  Hastie:  It  Is  with  much 
pleasure  that  1  send  you  my  hearty  congratu- 
lations and  good  wishes  for  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful administration  as  Governor  of  the 
Viigln  Islands.  Your  activities  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Islands  under  your  able  and 
understanding  guidance  will  be  watched  with 
Interest  all  over  the  world.  A  great  responsi- 
bility has  been  entrusted  to  you,  and  I  am 
•  entirely  ccnfldent  of  your  ability  to  shoulder 
It  The  loyalty  and  cooperation  pledged  to 
you  by  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  should 
do  nuich  to  lighten  your  task. 

1  should  like  you  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
islands  thut  I  share  (heir  hopes  tor  und  deter- 
muistlon  to  see  achieved  a  great  advance  in 
the  status  of  the  islands  economically,  so«. 
cinlly,  Rud  poTttlcnIly.  1  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  haw  extended  to  the  islands  an  ever- 
increasing  degree  of  self^guvernment,  as  th« 
people  demonstrate  their  capacity  to  govern 
themselves.  Please  extend  my  greetings  to 
my  fellow  cltlsens  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
express  to  them  my  regret  that  I  cannot  b« 
with  them  today. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  S.  Truman. 

He  spoke  briefly  to  the  large  throng  at- 
tending the  inaugural  ceremonies,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Governor  Hastie.  Governor  Decastro,  Gov- 
ernor Tugwell,  Commissioner  Piliero,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  ou 


the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  Join  with  you  In  Inaugurating  your 
new  Governor.  This  is  both  a  festive  and  a 
BOlemn  occasion.  It  Is  a  time  tor  taking 
stock  of  our  accomplishments  and  for  re- 
checking  cur  policies  in  the  democratic  ad- 
ministration of  the  Territories  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the 
policy-making  branch  of  cur  democratic  gov- 
ernment. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Governor  cf  the  Virgin  Islands  ad- 
minister the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
gress. Congressional  policy  has  been  to  help 
the  people  cf  the  Virgin  Islands  to  help  them- 
selves. Congress  believes  that  the  most  ef- 
fective action  to  resolve  your  problems  is  not 
that  conceived  In  Washington  but  that  which 
Is  Inspired  and  developed  within  the  Islsnds. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  the 
primary  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  Gov- 
ernor i§  a  man  who  understands  the  problems 
which  confront  him.  a  man  who  can  get  along 
with  the  people  he  Is  to  govern,  a  man  with 
the  Intelligence  and  Imagination  to  work  cut 
with  ycu  a  ccnstiuctlve  program  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  islands,  helping  the  people 
most  by  putting  them  In  a  position  to  help 
themselves.  It  Is  also  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  consider  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  in  the  Territories 
themselves  In  establishing  governmental  con- 
trols. The  eventual  attainment  of  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  Territories  is  the  funda- 
mental goal  toward  which  our  policy  is  di- 
rected. 

The  go%ernorshlp  of  the  Virgin  Island?  Is 
a  challenge  to  the  ability  and  wifdom  of  eny 
man.  I  do  not  have  to  catalog  for  ycu  the 
number  of  excellent  reasons  why  William 
Hastie  will  make  a  great  Governor.  Governor 
Hastie  has  what  no  other  Governor  before 
lym  had  as  he  began  his  term  of  offlce :  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Territory  and  an  im- 
"derstandlng  of  the  people  themselves.  This 
knowledge  was  acquired  during  his  work  as 
Assistant  Solicitor  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  later  during  the  25  months  he 
spent  as  Judge  here  in  the  Federal  district 
court. 

Tour  affection  and  enthusiasm  for  William 
Hastie,  expressed  through  communications 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  and  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  edito- 
rials and  news  comment  In  your  newspa]:>ers 
have  demonstrated  your  approval  of  his  ap- 
pointment. This  expression  has  given  us  the 
feeling  that  Governor  Hastle's  appointment 
Is  the  next  best  thing  to  his  having  been 
chosen  In  a  popular  election. 

In  his  capacity  as  Assistant  Solicitor  of 
the  Interior  Department  Governor  Hastie 
had  much  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands— legislation 
which  has  been  tested  through  use  ^or  al- 
most 10  years,  Its  revision  now  in  the  di- 
rection of  an  Increased  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment Is  of  paramount  interest  to  you. 
One  of  the  reot^nmendntiona  msde  by  jnur 
Organic  Act  R-<form  Committee  thst  th« 
Islands  be  entitled  to  a  Resident  Commls- 
tlontr  h*t  been  incorporated  in  a  bill  whish  I 
will  soon  recommend  to  the  Congress,  I  know 
you  want  the  right  to  elect  your  own  Oov- 
ernor,  and  I  know  that  that  provision  too  will 
come  with  time. 

Governor  Hnstle  has  a  great  opportunity. 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  prepare  a  practical 
program  to  build  a  firm  economy  for  the 
futtire  development  of  the  Islands.  I  am 
sure  that  under  his  administration  private- 
capital  Investments  will  be  encouraged  and 
larger  markets  will  be  buUt  up  for  local  prod- 
ucts and  that  the  tourist  trade  wUl  be  pro- 
moted. 

You  will  always  find  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  ready  to  give  all  the  aid  It  can 
to  practicable  projects.     But  I  cannot  em- 


phasize too  strongly  the  Importance,  for  yovr 
political  and  economic  future,  of  a  demon- 
stration through  legislation  and  admlnistrn- 
tive  programs  that  you  are  able  to  plan  and 
build  for  yourselves. 

We  have  all  come  here  with  high  hcprs 
that  a  new  period  In  the  history  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Is  about  to  begin.  Certainly 
we  are  being  given  a  unique  opportunity  to 
test  the  ability  of  democracy  to  solve  dUTI- 
cult  political  and  economic  problems.  The 
ability  of  democratic  society  to  correct  the 
Inequalities,  artificially  established,  wii'.ch 
deny  economic  or  political  freedom  because 
of  race,  color,  or  creed  Is  a  basic  test  of  tur 
^governmental  system.  You  here  ar.d  we  In 
'Washington  are  partners  In  a  program  which 
will  bring  credit  to  us  all  and  to  the  cause 
of  territorial  populations  the  world  over. 
Under  Governor  Hastle's  intelligent  guidance 
and  encouraging  leadership  I  am  confident 
that  the  Impetus  for  a  solution  cf  the 
Islands'  destiny  will  come  from  the  Islands 
thcmFclves.  I  pledge  the  cooperation  of  my 
Department  to  him  and  to  you  In  working 
out  that  destiny. 

Governor  Hastle's  excellent  inaugural 
speech  was: 

It  Is  my  hope.  It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that 
the  Virgin  Islands  stand  today  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  period  of  significant  progress 
and  achievement. 

It  would  be  enough  to  Justify  this  optimism 
that  guests  of  such  dlst'nctlor  and  In  such 
numbers  are  here  assembled  with  us.  show- 
ing by  their  very  presence  that  we  have  good 
and  powerful  friends  upon  whose  continuing 
interest  and  support  we  can  rely.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  his  January 
message  to  Congress  and  In  his  message  to 
the  recent  splendid  International  Caribbean 
Conference  here  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  ex- 
pressed both  his  Interesi  In  this  community 
and  his  determination  to  support  a  con- 
structive program  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people.  To  me  personally,  the  President  has 
expressed  similar  Interest  and  determination. 
I  know  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
these  Islands  and  the  well-being  of  the  Car- 
ibbean neighborhood  are  in  the  mind  of  the 
President  and  close  to  his  heart. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  here  today. 
Various  agencies  of  the  national  Government 
upon  which  we  murt  rely  again  and  again 
for  cooperative  assistance  are  represented 
by  their  chief  ofQcers  or  responsible  deputies. 
Never  before  have  the  Virgin  Islands  expe- 
rienced such  an  earnest  of  good  will  from 
th;  mainland  and  from  our  good  neighbor, 
Puerto  Rico. 

A  great  American  commented  a  few  year* 
ago  upon  the  "reservoir  of  good  will"  en- 
Joyed  by  the  United  States  in  the  far  places 
of  the  earth.  Today,  we  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  happy  and  appreciative  for  an 
unprecedented  demonstration  of  the  reeer- 
voir  of  good  will  stored  up  for  us  In  Washing- 
ton and  In  this  Carnbbean  nelgbborbood. 

In  recent  days,  the  thrtateotd  drastio  r%* 
duct  tons  in  our  npproprlaU<tta  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  next  fiscal  yaar  may  have 
rauatd  aoat  ot  you  to.  queatum  the  amount 
of  good  wt  will  enjoy  in  Waahtngton.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  be  granted  the  fundi 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  necessary 
public  services.  My  only  regret  Is  thst  within 
a  very  few  days  I  must  leave  you  tem|X)rarlly 
to  return  to  Washington  to  urge  In  the  8!n- 
ate  the  restoration  of  essential  items  in  our 
appropriation.  Again,  I  am  confident  that 
the  ultimate  resolution  of  this  Issue  will  fur- 
ther demonstrate  the  good  will  and  support 
which  we  enjoy  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  within  our  own 
community,  in  St.  Thomas,  in  St.  Croix,  in 
St.  John  we  are  beginning  to  experience  and 
to  act  with  a  greater  sense  at  unity,  than 


Zrom   the   housetops.     It    is   true   that    the 
OoqMl  is  to  be  preached  to  all  men  ol  all  sta- 


Street.  scrap  dealers.     They  were  purchased 
from  the  Army  Air  Forces. 


or  them  will  be  melted  down  and  sold  for  the 
metal  that  is  in  them.   However,  he  said  that 


auu  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  on       to  practicable  projects.     But  I  cannot  em-       to  act  with  a  greater  sense  of  unity,  than 
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ever  before.  For  example,  your  own  local 
committee,  after  many  months  of  study  ol 
our  basic  law.  the  organic  act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  has  very  recently  recommended, 
among  other  things,  a  single  legislative  body 
"■  and  a  single  treasury  for  this  group  of  Ulands. 
Even  as  the  airplane  has  brought  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Croix  within  a  few  short  minutes  of 
each  other,  your  own  wisdom  and  good  will 
are  bringing  St.  Thomlans  and  Cruzlans  more 
closely  together  in  thought  and  action  for 
the  common  good  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
There  are  not  very  many  of  us  here  in  these 
Ulands.  some  30.000  in  all.  Yet  our  combined 
unselfish  efforts  in  any  common  cause  can  be 
effective. 

In  this  connection  may  I  pause  for  a  per- 
■onal  refelence.  I  have  already  been  a  bene- 
ficiary of  your  united  power.  Your  united 
and  effective  support  of  my  nomination  to 
the  office  I  have  this  day  assumed  demon- 
strated the  attention  which  Is  commanded 
by  the  voice  of  the  people  of  these  Islands. 
You  spoke  through  your  local  councils  and 
your  legislative  assembly,  you  spoke  through 
your  distinguished  representatives  whom  you 
sent  to  Washington,  you  spoke  through  count- 
less individual  messages  and  through  large 
community  demonstrations.  You  used  the 
methods  which  a  united  people  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  employ  to  impress  their  wishes 
upon  the  leaders  cf  government.  I  know  that 
th«  United  States  Senate  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  your  purposeful,  planned,  and 
persistent  action.  I  certainly  shall  never 
forget  nor  cease  to  be  grateful  for  your 
demonstration  of  confidence  and  friendship. 
But  more  than  that  I  hope  that  you  are  con- 
vinced that  the  voice  of  this  community  will 
br  beard  and  will  have  influence  when  that 
voice  bespeaks  internal  unity  and  solemn  de- 
termination to  work  without  tiring  for  an 
agreed  common  objective.  My  keenest  de- 
»»rc  is  to  work  with  you.  both  in  determin- 
ing the  objectives  upon  which  we  can  agree 
anc^then  in  applying  our  united  energies  and 
resources  to  achieving  those  objectives, 
whether  they  can  be  accomplished  by  us  here 
at  home  or  whether  we  must  call  upon  our 
friends  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  to  help. 

In  brief,  we  have  two  great  sources  of 
power:  A  reservoir  of  good  will  beyond  our 
shores  and  a  reservoir  of  ability  and  energy 
and  wl!>dom  among  ourselves.  I  believe  we 
are  ready  to  pool  these  sources  of  power  and 
to  make  these  islands  hum  with  constructive 
activity. 

It  is  customary  on  such  an  occasion  as  this 
to  announce  something  of  a  program  for  the 
future.  I  have  already  been  asked  in  the 
Senate,  by  the  press,  and  on  numbers  of  other 
occasions  what  my  program  for  these  islands 
Is.  I  have  refused  to  try  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion and  I  still  am  not  ready  to  do  so. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  Snap 
Judgment  is  rarely  sound  Judgment  and  then 
only  by  sheerest  luck.  We  properly  mistrust 
the  doctor  who  takes  only  one  look  at  the 
patient.  Immediately  states  everything  that 
to  wrong  with  him  and  prescribes  an  elab- 
orate cure.  The  forces  at  work  in  human 
•ociety  are  even  more  complex  In  their  func- 
tioning and  interrelation  than  are  those  of 
the  human  body.  They  are  not  less  deserv- 
ing of  our  most  thorough  study  before  we 
prMcrlbe  for  maladjtistments. 

There  is  a  second  reason  for  deliberation 
In  the  matter  of  a  program  for  our  com- 
munity. Infinite  wisdom  Is  not  given  to  any 
Individual.  Yet  we  know  that  there  is  great 
wladom  In  the  consensus  of  all  those  who 
will  think  and  reason  together  upon  prob- 
i  Icms  of  common  Interest.  I  have  not  been 
In  position  to  share  your  thinking  and  plan- 
ning in  recent  years.  But  It  is  now  my 
privilege  and  duty  to  do  so.  When  and  only 
when  we  have  arrived  together  at  decisions 
which  aeem  to  be  wise,  and  have  agreed 
among  ourselves   upon   hopeful   courses   of 


action  can  we  be  confident  that  our  pro- 
gram is  the  best  we  can  devise.  We  should 
not  be  satlsiied  with  anything  less  than 
that. 

In  saying  these  things,  I  am  not  unaware 
that  much  planning  and  experimentation 
and  constructive  activity  has  already  taken 
place  in  these  islands.  Fortunately,  your 
first  civilian  governor.  Paul  M.  Pearson,  was 
a  distinguished  educator  whose  concern  with 
the  development  of  that  aspect  of  com- 
munity life  was  as  deep  as  It  was  rewarding 
to  the.^e  Islands.  His  successor.  Gov.  Law- 
rence W.  Cramer,  equally  Interested  in  basic 
human  and  community  values,  worked  con- 
stantly for  the  Improvement  of  the  status 
of  labor,  for  higher  wages  and  better  living 
conditions  for  working  people.  My  immedi- 
ate predecessor,  Governor  Harwood,  has  laid 
the  material  foundation  for  our  postwar  re- 
adjustments by  winning  congressional  ap- 
proval for  a  large  postwar  public-works  pro- 
gram. We  shall  not  forget  our  debt  to  those 
who  have  brought  us  thus  far  along  our  way. 
I  am  sure  that  the  highest  and  most  satis- 
factory reward  for  their  efforts  will  be  the 
success  with  which  we  build  upon  the  foun- 
dations they  have  laid. 

I  have  already  indicated  my  reasons  for 
not  speaking  in  terms  of  specific  programs 
for  the  future.  Yet,  since  I  am  not  a  stran- 
ger in  these  islands,  it  seems  proper  that  I 
express  certain  fundamental  ideas  which 
long  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
upon  which  I  believe  we  are  essentially  in 
agreement. 

Underlying  our  economic  problems  is  the 
fact  that  we  send  a  large  amount  of  money 
out  of  the  community  in  payment  for  food 
and  clothes  and  other  commodities  pro- 
duced beyond  our  shores,  while  very  little 
money  comes  from  the  outside  into  these 
Islands  for  things  we  produce  and  work  we 
do  here.  Thus,  every  successful  effort  to 
reduce  oiu:  dependence  upon  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  outside  and  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  local  products  at  home  and 
their  marketing  abroad  will  help  our  econ- 
omy. This  is  a  simple  fact  which  we  have 
heard  before  and  will  hear  again  and  again, 
and  for  the  good  reason  that  it  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  all  planning  for  a  prosperous 
future. 

At  the  same  time,  money  cannot  be  our 
sole  consideration.  We  will  not  sacrifice  the 
spiritual  values  of  human  life,  the  dignity 
of  the  community,  the  civil  rights  of  every 
citizen,  the  good  manners  and  respect  for 
law  of  which  we  are  Justly  proud  for  any 
number  of  dollars.  We  shall  welcome  what- 
ever helps  our  economy,  with  the  one  limita- 
tion that  our  people  must  not  be  demoral- 
ized, nor  their  human  rights  infringed 
thereby. 

I  shall  comment  very  briefly  upon  the  po- 
litical aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  The  people  of  these  islands  are 
proud  to  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  we  take  that  citizenship 
seriously.  The  aspirations  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands for  futtire  political  status  are  in  the 
direction  of  more  complete  realization  of 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  our  Republic. 
Our  country  has  developed  and  prospered 
under  a  system  of  local  self-government. 
subject  to  the  paramount  authority  cf  a 
National  Government  over  those  matters 
which  cannot  effectively  be  controlled  by 
separate  local  communities.  We  believe  In 
that  system  and  at  the  same  time  we  wish 
to  share  fully  In  the  privileges  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  It  presupposes.  I  know 
how  strong  Is  your  desire  that  this  com- 
munity shall  h.ive  representation  of  its  own 
choosing  through  which  Its  voice  can  be 
expressed  ofllciaily  In  the  National  Govern- 
ment In  Washington.  I  have  been  delighted 
to  find  so  much  cordial  support  of  that  as- 


piration In  Washington.     I  know,  too,  Jiow 
keen  Is  your  legitimate  desire  for  progres- 
sive   extension    of   local    control    over    Jocal 
affairs.    In  this  connection  It  seems  appro- 
priate    to    emphasize     the     responsibilities 
which   go  with   increasing   local   auton^jmy. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  responsitilllty 
for  finding  the  money  to  pay  for  local  gov- 
ernmental activities.    At  the  same  time  this 
Is  not.  In  my  Judgment,  the  most  serious 
responsibility  by  local  self-government,  i  Our 
most  serious  responsibility,  and  It   will   be 
an  Increasing  one.  Is  the  respcnsibllity  for 
the  wise  and  unselfish  use  of  power,    ilt  is 
true  that  such  responsibility  falls  moslj  ob- 
viously upon  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people.     But  more  fundamfentally.  It  Is 
upon  the  people  themselves.    It  Is  a  triiLsm. 
,  not  nonetheless  true,  that  people  get,  just 
'  about  the  kind  of  government  they  de^«rve. 
If  we  are  to  have  Increasingly  good  govern- 
ment, all   of  us  must   play   a   more   sictive 
part  in  the  affairs  of  government.    We  must 
continually    discuss    among    ourselves    the 
ways  in  which  government  can  serve  usj  bet- 
ter.    We  must  be  honestly  critical  of  what 
our    representatives    are   doing    with    refer- 
ence to  the  public  business.     What  I  do  as 
Governor,  what  the  councilmen  do  as  legis- 
lators,  what   your   municipal   hospital   does 
In  protecting  your  health,  what  your  police 
force    accomplishes    in    the    field    of    public 
safety,  all  these  and  other  matters  like  them 
are  your  business.    You  represent  the  jwwer 
of  public  opinion.    By  and  large  these  things 
will  be  done  by  your  representatives  which 
you  as  citizens  want  and  want  enough  to 
make  your  will  known  and  felt. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  men  and  wbmen 
who  take  no  active  part  In  discusslohs  of 
public  matters,  men  and  women  who  dp  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  voting, 
men  and  women  who  do  not  accept  civip  and 
political  responsibility  have  no  moral  jright 
to  complain  about  their  GovernmentJ  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  community  in  Whidi 
all  citizens  take  such  responsibility  se- 
riously, there  is  relatively  little  occsslon  to 
complain  of  the  way  public  officers  discharge 
their  public  trust. 

In  broader  aspect,  we  have  a  great  oj^por- 
tunlty  to  demonstrate  two  very  Important 
things  to  all  who  may  wish  to  observe.  The 
first  is  that  so-called  dependent  areas;  en- 
trusted with  self-government  will  grow  In 
political  wisdom  and  effectiveness  as  they  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  believie  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  Islands  In  the  10  years 
since  the  adoption  of  the  organic  act  Is  proof 
of  this  fact.  It  Is  important  that  In  the  next 
10  years  the  ever-increasing  effectiveness  of 
local  self-goverrunent  be  a  further  and  even 
more  conclusive  demonstration  of  th^  ca- 
pacity of  the  people  to  conduct  their  own 
affairs  skillfully  and  Justly  and  for  the  l{)ene- 
flt  of  all. 

Second,  we  and  our  neighbors  throughout 
the  Caribbean  have  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  how  peoples  can  work 
together  constructively  and  harmoniously, 
subordinating  particular  local  or  national 
Interests  to  the  common  goo3.  We  are  all 
proud  that  the  Virgin  Islands  were  privileged 
to  entertain  the  recent  Caribbean  Conference. 
But  m^tlngs  are  only  the  essential  prelim- 
inary to  deeds  which  shall  make  this  area  a 
functioning  neighborhood  under  several  fiags. 
We  must  continue  the  friendly  Interchange  of 
Information  ;ind  Ideas  with  our  neighbors. 
Many  of  our  problems  are  common  to  most 
of  tis.  Something  which  has  worked  to  im- 
prove the  economy  of  Jamaica  may  be  In- 
structive for  the  Virgin  Islands.  Public  In- 
stitutions which  have  proved  effective  among 
our  French  neighbors  may  give  us  useful 
Ideas  for  improving  our  own  organiz-ation. 
The  more  extensive  exchange  of  commodities 
throughout  the  Caribbean  will  help  all  of  us. 
And  It  may  be  that,  more  Important  than 
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any  one  project  or  group  of  projects,  our 
demonstration  of  cooperation  across  Interna- 
tional boundaries  will  give  hope  and  encour- 
agement in  a  world  where  mistrust  and  cyn- 
icism are  becoming  all  too  prevalent. 

We  live  In  Important  times.  We  live  In  a 
small  place,  but  it  can  be  a  very  significant 
place.  For  our  own  happiness  and  satisfac- 
tion, for  what  we  can  mean  to  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  men  for  a  good  life  in  a  free 
world,  let  us  make  this  place  in  these  times 
as  good  a  place  to  live  as  we  possibly  can. 


Benefits  for  Filipino  Veterans 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER.  FROM    THE    PHILIPPINE 
t  ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
yesterday  a  bill— and  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend.  Congressman  Rankin,  for 
sponsoring  it— H.  R.  6508.  to  restore  to 
veterans  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Phil- 
ipjDines  certain  benefits  of  veterans'  leg- 
islation previously  passed  by  Congress  in 
favor  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

I  should  like  to  express  once  more  to 
the  President  'of  the  United  States  the 
appreciation  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  for  his  directive  of  February 
20.  1946,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  In  his  message  of  that 
date,  delivered  in  conjunction  with  liis 
signing  of  the  First  Supplemental  Sur- 
plus Appropriation  Resci.^sion  Act  of 
1946,  he  directed  the  Secretary  of  War. 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  the  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Philippines  to  prepare  a 
plan  which  would  overcome  the  injus- 
tices to  Filipino  veterans  which  resulted 
from  the  passage  of  that  act. 

In  his  message,  the  President  said: 

The  passage  and  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion do  not  release  the  United  States  from 
Its  moral  obligation  to  provide  for  the  heroic 
Philippine  veterans  who  sacrificed  so  much 
for  the  common  cause  during  the  war. 

In  the  name  of  justice  to  the  Filipino 
veterans.  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 
certain  features  of  the  Rankin  bill  intro- 
duced yesterday  which,  although  most 
laudable  in  its  objectives,  in  its  present 
form,  however,  falls  regrettably  short  of 
the  goal  set  by  the  President. 

The  First  Supplemental  Surplus  Ap- 
propriation Rescission  Act  of  1946,  at  one 
stroke  of  the  pen.  stripped  veterans  of 
the  Army  of  the  Philippines  of  almost  all 
rights  to  which  they  had  been  entitled 
under  the  veterans'  legislation  of  the 
United  States.  All  but  two  of  the  bene- 
fits to  which  Filipino  veterans  had 
theretofore  been  entitled  were  summa- 
rily taken  away  by  that  act. 

The  two  remaining  were: 

First.  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
under  the  act  of  1940;  and 

Second.  i)ensions  for  service-connected 
disability  and  death,  which  are  to  be 


paid,  however,  on  the  basis  of  pesas  in- 
stead of  dollars,  thus  cutting  in  hall'  the 
l)eneflts  to  which  they  were  otherwise 
entitled. 

,  The  Rescission  Act  deprives  Filipino 
veterans  of  veterans'  benefits,  with  the 
proviso  that  $200,000,000  be  appropriated 
to  the  Army  of  the  Philippines.  These 
$200,000,000.  which  are  purportedly  In 
lieu  of  the  benefits  of  which  Filipino  vet- 
erans were  thus  deprived,  are  actually 
not  suflBcient  to  cover  their  back  pay. 
The  Philippine  Government  has  chosen 
not  to  accept  the  appropriation. 

So  patent  was  the  injustice  and  dis- 
crimination against  Filipino  veterans  in 
the  Rescission  Act  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  registered  a  protest. 
He  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  War.  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
the  United  States  High  Commissioner  to 
the  Philippines  to  prepare  a  program 
which  would  rectify  the  injustice  done 
and  conform  more  closely  with  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  equality  in  which 
American  and  Filipino  soldiers  fought 
and  died  together  in  the  war  against 
Japan. 

"The  bill  which  was  introduced  yester- 
day proposes  to  restore  certain  of  the 
benefits  of  which  Filipino  veterans  were 
deprived  by  the  passage  of  the  Rescission 
Act: 

First,  hospitalization  and  medical  care 
for  service-connected  disability; 

Second,  appropriate  burial  and  funeral 
allowances;  and 

Third,  pensions  for  service-connected 
disability  and  death,  which  are  still  to  be 
paid,  however,  on  the  basis  of  pesos  in- 
stead of  dollars. 

The  Members  will  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  third  benefit  provided  by  the 
proposed  bill,  namely,  pensions  for 
service-connected  disability  and  death,  is 
identical  with  the  provision  of  the  First 
Supplemental  Surplus  Appropriation 
Rescission  Act  of  1946^  and  thus  is  not 
new. 

Filipino  veterans,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
they  look  back  upon  their  experiences  as 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  all  through  the  hardship 
and  the  mi.sery  of  war,  find  it  hard  in- 
deed to  understand  the  proposal  to  Con- 
gress to  deprive  them  of  those  very  bene- 
fits which  were  once  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Congress  and  which  are  still 
enjoyed  by  their  American  comrades  in 
arms  at  who.se  side  they  fought. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  the  Fili- 
pino veteran  has  never  requested,  and 
does  not  now  request,  any  special  benefit 
or  recognition.  Filipino  soldiers  flocked 
to  the  colors  by  the  thousands,  in  an- 
swer to  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  long  before 
veterans'  legislation  had  been  proposed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  They  did  not 
go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages 
they  might  enjoy  as  veterans,  any  more 
than  did  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
continental  United  States.  The  Filipino 
veterans,  however,  are  profoundly  dis- 
appointed at  the  suggestion  that  they 
should  be  cut  off  at  this  late  date  from 
the  benefits  which  Congress  granted  to 
them  during  the  war.  This  is  injustice. 
This  is  discrimination.    It  is  un-Amer- 


ican. The  Filipino  veterans,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  their  government  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  treatment  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  accord 
to  the  Filipino  veterans  who  so  valiantly 
withstood  the  brutal  onslaught  of  the 
Japanese.  They  know  Anverica  too  well 
to  think  that  this  is  the  American  atti- 
tude. 

Filipino  soldiers  in  the  Army  of  the 
Philippines  served  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States.  As  such,  they  were 
entitled  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  legis- 
lation upon  veterans  of  the  armed  forces 
of  this  country.  I  need  not  remind  you. 
I  know,  that  under  the  Independence 
Act  of  1934  the  United  States  Government 
specifically  reserved  the  right  to  call  into 
the  service  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  all  the  military  forces 
organized  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment until  the  Philippines  should 
finally  become  completely  Independent. 
Pursuant  to  that  provision,  the  Pre,<;ident 
forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  pe- 
riod of  the  existing  emergency  all  of 
the  organized  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  United  States  on  July  26.  1941. 
issued  a  military  order  in  which  he  called 
and  ordered  into  the  service  of  the  armed 
of  the  Philippines,  which  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  appropriate 
Army  and  Navy  theater  commanders. 

From  that  day  forward,  the  Army  of 
the  Philippines  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
The  veterans  who  served  in  that  Army 
were  forthwith  included  within  the  terms 
of  the  legislation  passed  by  Congress  pro- 
viding benefits  for  any  person  who  served 
in  the  active  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Government  early 
recognized  this  position  of  Filipino  vet- 
erans. On  April  27,  1942,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  held  that 
"personnel  of  the  organized  military 
forces  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  called  and  ordered  into  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  under 
authority  of  the  President's  mihtary  or- 
der of  July  26,  1941,  are  in  active  service 
in  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States." 

Filipino  veterans,  therefore,  were  in- 
cluded within  the  benefits  provided  for 
veterans  by  numerous  acts  of  Congress. 
Under  the  Servicemen's  Readjiistment 
Act  of  1944 — GI  bill  of  rights — they  were 
entitled  to  vocational  rehabilitation,  to 
education  and  training,  to  loans  for  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  homes  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  to  unemploy- 
ment readjustment  allowances.  Under 
the  Mustering  Out  Act  of  1944  they  were 
entitled  to  receive  mustering-out  pay  un- 
der the  conditions  specified  In  that  act. 
Under  the  National  Service  Life  In.^ur- 
ance  Act  of  1940  they  were  entitled  to 
take  out  Insurance.  Under  Public  Law 
No.  2  of  1933.  as  amended,  they  were 
entitled  to  hospital  and  domiciliary  care, 
artificial  limbs  and  appliances,  and  other 
medical  attention.  Other  benefits  were 
provided  by  various  other  laws,  but  those 
cited  above  will  suffice  as  examples. 

The  legislation  as  now  proposed  to 
Congress  would  exclude  Filipino  veterans 
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from  benefits  under  the  above  legisla- 
tion In  all  but  four  cases.  It  would  ex- 
clude them  from  all  the  benefits  of  the 
GI  bill  of  rights,  which  In  the  Philippines. 
as  in  the  United  States,  had  convinced 
the  veteran  that  his  sacrifice  was  recog- 
nized and  that  civilian  lile  would  really 
hold  out  something  to  him  upon  his  re- 
turn from  military  service.  It  would 
exclude  him  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Mustering  Out  Payment  Act  of  1944. 

The.se  are  benefits  to  which  the  Fili- 
pino soldier  was  entitled  while  he  was 
fighting  in  the  common  cau^e.  Is  he  to 
be  told  now  that  he  is  no  longer  entitled 
to  them,  although  the  status  of  his  com- 
rades from  the  Amciicaa  mainland  has  ' 
undergone  no  change?  The  wounded 
Filipino  veteran.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  as  con- 
cerned about  how  he  will  earn  his  liveli- 
hood for  himself  and  his  family  as  is  the 
wounded  veteran  in  this  couniry.  He  is 
just  as  mucii  in  need  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation which  modem  science  is  now 
in  a  position  to  give  him,  as  iahis  former 
comrade  who  is  now  recuperating  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

The  physically  able  veteran  in  the 
Philippines  is  as  eager  to  continue  his 
interrupted  education  as  is  his  American 
comrade  in  arms.  He  was  no  less  will- 
ing to  interrupt  his  studies  to  fight  the 
common  enrmy.  „The  prejudice  wliich 
he  has  suffered  is  "tio  less  severe. 

The  problem  of  readjustment  from 
military  to  civilian  life  in  the  Philippines 
presents  problems  no  less  troublesome 
to  the  Filipino  veteran  than  to  the  vet- 
eran on  the  mainland.  Perhaps  it  pre- 
sents even  more,  since  many  Filipino 
veterans  returned  to  find  their  fields  or 
former  places  cf  employment  mere 
shambles  in  the  wake  of  war. 

I  have  said  here  on  this  floor  when  I 
spoke  for  the  F.Upino  veteran  on  Febru- 
ary 28  last,  and  need  not  again  set 
out  et  length,  the  story  of  heroism  in 
which  Filipino  and   American   soldiers 

lared  in  the  Pacific,  to  the  great  credit 
of  both.  The  bullets  they  faced,  and  the 
shells  and  bombs,  made  no  distinction 
between  them.  The  misery  cf  the  prison 
camp  felt  the  same  in  the  Filipino  heart 
as  it  did  In  the  American  heart.  The 
terror,  the  determination,  the  courage 
of  battle  drew  no  line  of  discrimination 
between  Filipino  and  American. 

Th-»  bill  propo.sed  yesterday.  H.  R.  6508. 
goes  a  small  way  toward  correcting  the 
great  injustice  to  Filipino  veterans  which 
was  done  in  the  First  Supplemental  Sur- 
plus Appropriation  Rescission  Act  of 
1946.  It  nevertheless  still  discriminates 
against  Filipino  veteran?  because  it  pre- 
vents them  from  enjoying  the  benefits 
which  have  previously  been  accorded  to 
every  veteran  who  fought  under  the'flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

President  Truman  recognized  that  the 
earlier  injustice  has  not  yet  been  cured 
When  he  said  in  his  letter  of  May  18  to 
the  House  that  enactment  of  the  present 
hill  will  not  cure  in  toto  the  present  dis- 
crimination against  the  Filipino  veteran. 
The  President  further  states  that  he  has 
directed  the  Veterans*  Administration, 
the  War  D?partment,  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  Philippines  to  give  con- 
fiideratioa  to  a  practicable  method  of 


providing  educational  opportunities  for 
the  Filipino  veteran,  and  to  assure,  so 
far  as  possible,  employment  for  him. 

We  are  told.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  pro- 
vide to  Filipino  veterans  certain  of  the 
benefits  established  by  Congress  will  en- 
tail practical  difficulties.  I  feel  certain 
that  Filipino  veterans  will  not  insist  that 
they  should  be  entitled  to  benefits  which 
are  impossible  of  practical  administra- 
tion. At  no  time,  however,  have  we  been 
told  what  actual  difflculties.  if  any,  exist. 
We  know,  from  working  in  the  past  with 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  that  there  are  very  few 
problems  which  cannot  be  solved  in  a 
spirit  of  harmnny  and  cooperation. 

We  know  that  the  present  bill  and  the 
legislation  which  preceded  it  wou'.d  with- 
draw from  Filipino  veterans  the  benefits 
which  had  previously  been  vouchsafed  to 
them  under  the  veterans'  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress.  We  knew  that 
such  action  is  ciearly  di«:criminatory 
against  Filipino  veterans.  We  believe  it 
is  unjust.  We  cannot  believe  that  it  rep- 
resents the  true  purpo.«^e  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Filipino  veterans  who  fought  gallantly 
side  by  side  wnth  their  own  sons. 

I  ur?e  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Filipino 
people  and  of  my  Gcvernraent.  to  correct 
those  inequities  now.  I  urge  you  to  en- 
act lefislaticn  which  will  restore  to  Fili- 
pino veterans  the  recognition  and  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled  and  which 
have  previously  been  accorded  them  by 
the  solemn  acts  of  Congress. 


Alien  Seamen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

CF   NEW  YORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  pres- 
ent merchant  marine  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  cluster  of  fleet  of  clippers  and  brigan- 
tines  of  a  century  ago. 

Our  great  merchant  marine  today — 
the  foremost  in  the  world— rendered  in- 
valuable service  in  the  war.  The  war 
could  not  have  been  .so  triumphantly 
waged  without  our  bridge  of  merchant 
ships,  over  which  went  men  and  materiel 
to  the  nethermost  parts  and  into  all 
theaters  of  combat  operations. 

Among  those  whose  names  will  ever 
be  enshrined  in  the  maritime  hall  of 
fame  are:  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land.  Ad- 
miral Howard  L.  Vickery.  Capt.  Edward 
Macauley.  and  John  M.  Carmody.  who 
guided  so  eminently  the  activities  of  the 
Maritime  Commission. 

The  members  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  officers  and  men,  served 
with  honor  and  glory. 

They  were  bombed,  torpedoed, 
wounded.  Their  ships  were  sunk  under 
them.  Their  deeds  of  heroism  are 
legion. 

Among  the  thousands  of  brave  seamen 
who  were  a  crucial  factor  in  keeping  the 


American  flag  vessels  sailing  during  the 
most  dangerous  period  of  the  war  were 
some  10,000  alien  seamen.  Forty-three 
nationalities  were  represented.  They 
deserve  highest  praise  for  their  courar 
geous  service. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said: 
They  deserve  and  receive  from  us  our 
lhar>ks  for  the  Job  they  have  done. 

They  are  today  men  without  a  country. 
They  were  never  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  But  when  merchant  seamen 
were  urgently  needed  during  the  war, 
these  alien  seamen  accepted  wartime 
responsibilities.  Tliey  went  into  dan- 
gerous war  zones  with  the  supplies  and 
munitions  that  helped  to  defeat  the 
enemy.  Today,  they  are  ineligible  to 
residence  here.    They  face  deportation. 

Many  have  American  v.ives  and  chil- 
dren v.ho  are  dependent  upon  them.  If 
they  are  deported,  it  will  mean  cruel 
separation  of  American  families — a 
shameful  reward  for  their  outstanding 
contribution  to  our  victory. 

The  service  of  these  alien  seamen  dur- 
ing the  hour  of  our  need  demands  that 
special  consideration  be  given  them  in 
order  that  they  may  secure  legal  status 
in  this  country  and  become  American 
citizens. 

We  must  grant  a  legal  entry  to  alien 
seamen  with  1  year's  wartime  service  in 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

Bills  have  been  offered,  which  provide 
that  alien  seam.en  with  3  years'  wartime 
service  in  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine should  be  granted  American  citizan- 
ship. 

These  bills  should  pass. 


OPA  Defrauds  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day 
the  extent  to  which  the  OPA  has  de- 
frauded the  people.  I  have  several  times 
prior  to  this  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  few  large  department  stores  now 
overstocked  with  shoddy,  inferior  goods 
wish  to  have  OPA  extended  to  enable 
them  to  unload  their  goods  upon  their 
customers  before  legitimate  superior 
goods  are  made  available. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  analysis  of  the 
situation  by  George  E.  Sokolsky,  which, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
His  analysis  appears  in  the  Times-Herald 
of  May  22.  1946: 

THESE   DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
You  must  have  been  surprised,  as  I  was, 
that  some  department  stores  came  out  for 
OPA.  By  all  the  logic  of  the  situation,  one 
would  expect  these  purveyors  of  goods  to  be 
antagonistic  to  an  agency  that  has  forced 
them  to  merchandise  wares  of  depreciated 
values  for  higher  prices. 


So  I  took  a  look.  I  got  the  reports  of  the 
Neiman-Marcus  Co..  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  one  of  the 
highest-priced  department  stores  of  the 
country,  and  the  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  which  op- 
erates a  number  of  low-priced  department 
stores. 

Nieman-Marcus  favors  OPA:  W.  T.  Grant 
hrs  testified  in  opposition  to  it.  Nieman- 
Marcus  sells  principally  to  the  luxury  trade; 
Grant  to  the  worker,  housewife,  and  pro- 
letariat. 

So  these  are  the  figures: 

Neiman-Marcus 


1941 


1M5 


Profit  Ix-fore  taxes 

Not  profit 

t-'alrs  increase porcrnt.. 

Iiicrcas*  in  i)roflt  before  taxos 

lierrcnt.. 

Tortion  p  .  consumer's  dollar 

in  profits  before  tuxes. ccnts.- 

Increiv*  in  net  profit. tiereent.. 


$4.  S<>l,449i  $lf..  02.^.  ffrl 
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Pales -.-- 

Profirl>eforc  taxes 

Net  profit 

Sales  increases percent.. 

Increase     in     profit     before 

taxes percent.. 

Portion  of  con.sumt'r's  dollar 

in  profit  before  taxes. cents.. 
Decrease  in  net  profit 

percent.. 
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I  worked  these  figures  out  from  their  re- 
ports and  maybe  my  arithmetic  Is  not  as 
perfect  as  Einstein's  bui  the  fact  is  that  the 
high-price  luxury  outfit  cleaned  up  on  the 
OPA  and  favors  it,  while  the  low-price  outfit 
got  struck  down  by  OPA  and  opposes  it. 
,  A  Marxian  might  call  this  economic  moti- 
vation, but  In  simple  English  what  it  means 
Is  that  Neiman-Marcus  know  where  their 
bread  is  buttered— while  Grant  Is  without 
any  butter.  ^ 

The  anjBwer  to  Grant's  difBculty  is  that 
low-priced  goods  have  disappeared  from  the 
market.  Sure,  the  OPA  statistics  ruote  ceil- 
ing prices,  but  you  go  out  and  get  the  goods 
at  that  ceiling  price.  As  long  as  I  am  quoting 
Grant  flgiu-es,  let  me  use  some  data  offered 
by  Mr  Robert  Seidel  of  that  company: 

"Our  stock  of  men's  shirts  in  500  stores  as 
of  January  1.  and  this  includes  all  types  of 
shirts,  amounted  to  $22,000.  It  would  nor- 
mally approximate  $600,000.  Our  sales  of 
shirts  during  last  fall  were  not  over  25  per- 
cent of  any  prewar  year  and  the  sales  were 
very  much  lower  than  they  were  during  any 
prior  wartime  year. 

"Sales  cf  drapery  materials  declined  80 
percent  but  sales  of  ready-made  draperies  in- 
crepsed  170  percent. 

"Sales  of  dresses  for  1-  to  6-year-old  chil- 
dren decreased  50  percent  and  for  school- 
girls from  7  to  16,  dress  sales  declined  72 
percent. 

"During  the  same  period,  total  over-all  re- 
tail sales  and  profits  reached  a  new  high, 
primarily  because  of  extremely  heavy  sales 
of  high-priced  novelties  and  gifts  and  less 
essential  epparel.  Novelty  jewelry  increased 
80  percent;  luggage.  92  percent;  handbags.  60 
percent;  fountain  pens,  several  hundred  per 
cent;  novelty  aprons,  6  percent;  women's 
coats.  47  percent;  small  leather  goods,  60 
percent;  gloves.  50  p>ercent;  art  goods,  65  per- 
cent; novelties  in  the  mUlinery  line,  170  per- 
cent." 

In  other  words,  essential,  reasonably  priced 
goods  were  unavailable;  luxury  goods  were 
plentiful  and  sold  high. 

Or  take  the  story  of  men's  shirts: 
"In  March  1942  a  white  shirt  of  combed, 
mercerized  broadcloth  with  a  thread  count 
of  144  by  76  per  inch  cost  $1230  per  dozen. 
The  lowest  cost  price  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find  recently  was  a  shipment  made 


in  November  1945  at  $21  per  dozen.  The 
cloth  in  this  shipment  was  identical  to  that 
used  In  shirts  in  1942,  but  In  many  respects 
the  November  1945  shirt  does  not  measure 
up  the  February  1942  shirt. 

"First,  the  tall  Is  shorter  and  the  yardage 
per  dozen  Is  approximately  I'i  yards  less. 
Second,  the  collar  Is  Inferior. 

"It  Is  made  with  poorer  lining  materials 
that  are  not  uniform  (manufacturers  are 
compelled  to  use  practically  anything  they 
can  find  for  collar  lln  ngs)  and  the  collars 
are  soft,  whereas  in  1942  they  were  fused. 
The  buttons  are  plastic  and  they  formerly 
were  ocean  pearl.     •     •     • 

"Actual  increase  in  price.  64  percent.  Esti- 
mated deterioration  in  quality,  15  percent." 

Apply  this  test  yourself.  You  do  not  need 
to  bother  about  Chester  Bowles  or  Leon 
Henderson  or  me  or  anyone  else.  Become 
an  expert  yourself.  Take  10  essential  com- 
modities and  check  by  the  above  process — 
that  Is  availability,  quality,  price — and  see 
what  OPA  has  done. 


School  of  Political  Action  Techniques 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1910 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Gould  Lincoln  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
May  21.  1946: 

The  School  of  Political  Action  Techniques, 
which  Is  to  be  launched  in  Washington,  June 
26 — and  run  for  4  days — is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Citizens  Political  Action  Committee. 
If  it  turns  out  a  success,  in  all  probability 
there  will  be  other  similar  schools  in  other 
cities. 

The  political  actionlsts  are  going  In  for 
teaching  the  Intricacies  of  professional  politi- 
cal campaigning  in  a  big  way.  and  have  80 
spacialists  ready  to  teach  39  courses.  They 
will  teach  how  to  fcuUd  ward  ard  precinct  or- 
ganizations, how  to  organize  women  for  po- 
litical action,  the  use  of  radio,  leaflets,  and 
posters — and  a  variety  of  other  significant 
things. 

Stressing  Its  nonpartisan  complexion,  the 
school  prospectus  declares  that  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  Is  eligible  for  admission 
but  that  registration  for  the  first  session  is 
necessarily  limited  to  500  students.  The  citi- 
zen, however,  must  hand  over  $10  as  a  tuition 
fee,  and  an  additional  $2  for  the  manual, 
supplies,  literature,  and  admission  to  Films 
for  Action  and  Songs  for  Action. 

The  Natlcnr.l  Citizens'  Political  Action 
Committee — which  arose  as  a  kind  of  na- 
tional extension  of  the  CIOs  PAC— went 
to  town  for  the  late  President  Roosevelt  In 
the  1944  political  campaign.  Presumably  It 
Is  going  to  town  for  the  candidates  of  New 
Deal  Democrats  and  the  CIO  In  the  coming 
congressional  and  State  elections. 

The  school  is  to  have  a  department  of 
political  strategy,  a  department  of  political 
organization  and  administration,  a  depart- 
ment oi  political  groups,  a  department  of 
political  research  and  a  department  of  pub- 
lic relations — each  giving  several  courses. 
One  of  the  courses  of  the  political  strategy 
departme?  '  is  on  the  major  Issues  In  the 
1946  election  campaign,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  those  issues  "which  will  best 
mobilize  masses  of  voters,"  Other  courses 
wUl  deal  with  the  raising  of  money  and  how 
to  spend  it. 


Since  the  CIO  and  its  Political  Action 
Committee  have  announced  a  $6,000,000  goal 
for  Its  campaign  fimds  for  this  year— Just 
twice  the  sum  p.llowed  a  major  party's  na- 
tional political  committee  In  a  presidential 
election  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act — 
It  should  be  important  for  their  friends  and 
allies  to  know  how.  not  only  to  raise,  but 
also  to  spend  these  funds  without  nlnning 
afoul  of  the  law.  Indeed,  it  looks  as  though 
the  students  at  the  ec^sool  are  to  be  taught 
techniques  of  politics  in  a  thoroughly  rral- 
Istic  manner 

The  close  association  of  the  National  Citi- 
zens' Political  Action  Committee,  the  ClO's 
PAC  and  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee is  clear  from  a  perusal  of  the  list  of  fac- 
ulty members  of  the  new  school.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  Included  C.  B  Baldwin,  execu- 
tive vice  chairman  of  the  National  Citizens'  . 
PAC;  a  former  Farm  Security  administrator. 
Harold  Buckles,  secretary  to  Representative 
Sabath.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee:  Thomas  Burns. 
as6ist«nt  chairman  of  the  CIOs  PAC;  Carl 
Holderman.  State  director  of  New  Jersey 
CIC  s  PAC:  Henry  Morgenthau  III.  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority,  and  Sam  O'Neal, 
director  of  publicity  for  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Whether  any  of  the  Democratic  Members 
of  Congress  wUl  take  exception  to  the  employ- 
ment or  assignment  of  an  official  of  their 
party's  national  committee  by  the  PAC  to 
this  new  school  of  political  action  remains 
to  be  seen.  Quite  a  number  of  House  Demo- 
crats— and  some  In  the  Senate,  too — look 
upon  the  PAC  as  an  effort  to  take  over  the 
Democratic  Party,  certainly  In  some  States. 
Incidentally,  no  Invitation  was  extended  by 
the  organizers  of  the  new  school  to  the  direc- 
tor of  publicity  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  William  C.  Murphy.  Jr.  It  might 
be  a  good  Idea  for  the  GOP  to  send  a  couple 
of  hundred  "students"  to  the  new  school, 
however,  to  learn  the  technique  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  in  announcing  the  opening 
of  the  school,  remarked  that  "politics  has 
been  too  nearly  monopolized  by  political  ma- 
chines; it  is  time  that  it  becomes  the  business 
of  every  citizen"  And  then  he  added,  "it  is 
time  that  politics  be  raised  from  the  amateur 
to  the  professional  level."  A  professional 
politician,  apparently,  does  not  mean  to  Mr. 
Baldwin  what  he  means  to  the  ordinary 
American  citizen. 

Another  of  the  courses  to  tie  given  C3n- 
cerns  Itself  with  the  "techniques  of  dealing 
with  Congress."  1.  e  ,  Including  the  history  of 
pressure  groups,  a  discussion  of  techniques 
for  use  at  home  and  in  Washington.  In  other 
words,  how  to  "lobby."  Mr.  Buckles,  Repre- 
sentative Sabath's  secretary.  Is  part  of  the 
faculty  which  Interests  Itself  In  this  course. 
Yet.  Mr.  Sabath's  Rules  Committee  of  the 
Hous?  is  considering  an  Investlgatlor.  of  all 
"lobbying  "  In  Washington. 


National  Maritime  Day 


REMARKS 
or 

'  HON.  FRAKK  E.  HOOK 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is,  by 
proclamation  of  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States,  National  Maritime  Day, 
set  asid?  to  do  honor  to  the  men  who.  In 
war  and  peace,  man  our  great  merchant 
fleet.  During  the  war  the.se  men  con- 
tributed heroically  to  the  victory.    The 
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role  they  play  in  peacetime  Is  no  less 
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complement  by  a  few  men.    If  the  12- 
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sursivc,  we  must  without  delay  substi- 
tutp  for  the  Warner  Act  a  comprehensive 
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various  countries  of  Europe,  in  which  the 
.  government  Is  everything.    It  Is  the  monster 
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employee  in  every  organized  Industry.    I  be- 
lieve It  Is  possible  to  achieve  that  normal 
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employee  are  by  their  intrinsic  nature  abso- 
lutely irreconcUable.    And  it  puts  Hhe  em- 
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role  they  play  in  peacetime  Is  no  less 
Important.  They  are  the  blood  and  sin- 
ews ol  the  great  vessels  that  link  us  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  should  honor 
them.  It  Is  appropriate  to  honor  them 
with  words  of  commendation.  We  should 
do  more  than  commend  them.  We 
.•should  reward  them  in  a  meaningful, 
material  way  for  their  part  in  making 
this  the  greatest  commercial  Nation  in 
the  world. 

It  is  high  time  our  country  recognized 
that  its  sons  who  man  the  ships  whicla 
form  one  of  our  main  arteries  of  com- 
"  merce  are  no  different  from  those  of  us 
who  work  at  home,  and  that  the  benefits 
which  our  economy  makes  available  to 
us  at  home  should  m  the  same  degree  be 
granted  to  our  seamen. 

An  opportunity  to  extend  some  of 
these  benefits  exists  at  the  present  time 
in  the  bill  before  Congress  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  When  this 
act  was  originally  passed  in  1938,  seamen 
were  exempted  I'rom  its  wage-and-hour 
provisions  by  section  13  <a)  (3)  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  since  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion had  Jurisdiction  over  seamen,  the 
Introduction  of  another  agency  which 
would  administer  basic  wage-and-hour 
standards  would  create  confusion  in  the 
maritime  field.  Not  only  was  this  ab- 
surd then,  but  experience  since  has 
shown  that  unless  protection  is  afforded 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  sea- 
men will  have  no  protection. 

The  intervening  years  have  also  dis- 
pelled the  illusion  that  seamen  are  a 
class  apart  from  shore-side  workers. 
They  are  as  typical  of  American  working 
men  as  employees  of  shipyards  and  steel 
mills.  They  come  from  every  State  of 
the  Union.  The  great  majority  of  them 
now  have  families  who  must  sub.sist  in 
communities  in  which  the  cost  of  living, 
despite  all  attV^mpts  to  control  it,  has 
steadily  been  on  the  upgrade.  The  pres- 
ent bill  acknowIedf.es  this  rise  by  propos- 
ing to  increase  the  minimum  wage  for 
the  bulk  of  the  population  who  reside  in 
these  communities.  To  prevent  the  fam- 
ilies of  seamen  from  enjoying  the  neces- 
sities of  life  while  according  them  to 
their  neighbors  is  neither  fair  nor  realis- 
tic. The  merchant  marine  is  a  modern 
industry.  Ships  are  highly  mechanized 
and  require  skilled  mechanics  and 
craftsmen  to  man  them.  If  there  is  any 
distinction  at  all  between  the  occupa- 
tions of  seamen  and  those  of  other 
American  working  men.  it  may  be  found 
in  the  confinement,  loneliness,  and  haz- 
ards of  the  former.  Far  from  justifying 
their  exemption  from  the  wage-ard- 
hour  law.  this  distinction  should,  serve 
as  a  basis  for  additional  compensation 
to  our  seamen. 

It  is  not  as  though  the  exemption  were 
based  on  the  kind  of  work  that  is  done. 
An  able  seaman  who  while  ashore  ob- 
tains a  temporary  job  as  a  rigger  or  a 
painter  with  a  shipbuilding  company  or 
who  does  repair  work  for  his  own  ship 
operator  on  the  dock  can  get  as  much  as 
120  percent  more  than  for  the  same  kind 
of  work  performed  aboard  ship.  More- 
over, ashore  he  will  have  a  40-hour  week 
and  at  sea  a  56-hour  week,  although  the 
40-hour  week  could  easily  be  introduced 
ai  s«a  simply  by  increasing  the  ship's 


complement  by  a  few  men.  If  the  12- 
hour  daily  watch  could  be  reduced  to  8 
hours,  thereby  cutting  the  workweek 
from  84  to  56  hours,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  further  reduced  to  40. 
The  Senate  has  already  set  the  course  for 
the  application  of  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  to  seamen.  It  remains  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  follow  that, 
lead  and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  well. 

Subsidies,  in  recent  years  particularly, 
have  so  increased  the  profits  of  shipown- 
ers that  there  can  be  no  question  of  their 
ability  to  absorb  comfortably  the  slight 
additional  cost  which  would  be  entailed 
by  eliminating  the  present  exemption  en- 
tirely from  the  statute.  A  representative 
study  of  the  growth  of  shipping  com- 
panies between  1938  and  1944  shows  that 
assets  almost  doubled  despite  all  losses 
and  damage  due  to  enemy  action  during 
the  war,  net  worth  increased  by  125  per- 
cent, and  net  profits  after  taxes  rose 
more  than  200  percent.  Considering  that 
over  one-third  of  the  unlicensed  ship- 
board personnel  are  already  receiving  at 
least  65  cents  an  hour,  application  of  this 
minimum  to  the  remaining  men  would 
raise  the  weighted  average  hourly  rate 
about  8' 2  percent  and  total  labor  costs 
less  than  5  percent.  Since  the  labor  cost 
is  only  10  to  15  percent  of  all  operating 
costs,  the  Increase  would  be  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  operation,  and  the  application  of 
the  overtime  provisions  would  raise  this 
to  not  over  4  percent. 

The  cries  of  the  operators  of  their  in- 
ability to  afford  the  cost  are  reminiscent 
of  1915,  when  the  hours  of  engine-room 
personnel  were  cut  from  12  to  8  per  day. 
and  1936  when  the  same  thing  was  done 
for  deck  hands.  The  operators  carried 
on  then.  They  could  carry  on  now.  The 
shipping  industry  dep)ends  for  its  life  on 
other  industries.  The  most  proximate 
of  these  are  shipbuilding  and  ship  rejjair. 
The  labor  costs  of  these  industries,  the 
labor  bill  for  longshoremen  and  for  har- 
bor workers,  all  directly  affect  the  cost  of 
water  transportation.  Yet  these  workers 
are  paid  in  accordance  with  prevailing 
industrial  standards.  Even  the  adminis- 
trative staffs  of  the  ship  operators,  their 
clerks  and  stenographers,  receive  a  de- 
cent living  wage.  America  can  and  must 
s^e  to  it  that  her  seamen  get  no  less. 


Why  Should  We  As  A  People  Destroy 
Ourselves 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF  NEW  JCR^EY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Wagner  Act  of  1935  we  sowed  the  wind  of 
inevitable  and  disastrous  class  and  eco- 
nomic conflict. 

We  are  now  reaping  its  wlnrlwind  har- 
vest of  moral,  economic,  and  political 
chaos. 

If  our  American  principles  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  responsibility  are  to 


•survive,  we  must  without  delay  substi- 
tute for  the  Wagner  Act  a  comprehensive 
national  labor  policy,  based  upon  tested 
American  principles  of  equal  freedom, 
equal  responsibility,  and  equal  justice  for 
all. 

This  is  a  job  demanding  statesman- 
ship of  the  highest  order.  It  can  only  be 
done  by  the  full  and  free  cooperation 
of  all  interests  involved  thinking  and 
acting  only  for  our  people  as  a  whole. 

When  the  Wagner  Act  was  before  Con- 
gress for  passage  in  June  1935.  I  voted 
against  it  for  reasons  set  forth  in  a  brief 
speech,  which  by  permission  of  the  House 
I  am  including  herewith,  and  which  sup- 
ports my  unchanged  conviction  that  the 
relations  of  emploj-er  and  employee  con- 
stitute a  national  rather  than  a  class 
issue. 

Unless  we  settle  this  question  on 
American  principles  and  by  tiie  Ameri- 
can way,  our  whole  economy  will  sink 
into  failure  and  ruin. 

Why  should  we  as  a  people  and  gov- 
ernment de.stroy  ourselves  when  the  most 
powerful  enemies  of  all  time  could  not 
destroy  us  by  force  of  arms? 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  our  country  is  now  plunged  into 
what  amounts  to  a  civil  war  ?s  destruc- 
tive of  the  property  and  constitutional 
rights  of  the  general  public  as  if  we  were 
being  bombarded  by  enemy  guns.  If  we 
cannot  have  peace  at  home,  we  surely 
would  not  be  able  to  establish  peace 
abroad. 

PROCEECINCS      AND      DEBATE      OF      THE      SE\'ENTY- 

rOURTH    CONGRESS,    FIR£T    SESSION,    JVNE     19.  1 

1935,   IN   TH£   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.    ON 
S.    1958     (WAGNER  ACT) 

Mr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  proloundly 
impresse*  by  the  very  able  argument  to 
which  we  have  just  listened,  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  |Mr.  Cox|. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer;  In  fact,  the  number  of 
phases  of  human  existence  about  which  I 
do  not  know  is  very  large,  but  I  approach 
this  and  every  other  problem  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  well-being  of  man  himself, 
and  I  And  myself  deeply  disturbed  by  and 
strongly  opposed  both  to  this  rule  and  to 
the  legislation  which  it  introduces  to  the 
House. 

Eleven  years  ago  last  March  1  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  this  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  American  economic  revolution, 
and  at  this  time  I  laid  down  certain  prin- 
ciples by  which  I  interpreted  history.  To 
those  principles,  in  which  I  believe  more 
strongly  than  ever.  I  appeal  at  this  time  for 
your  consideration. 

The  end  of  the  social  process,  as  I  see  It 
unfolding  down  through  the  long  weary  cen- 
turies, is  that  men  may  be  free.  For  a  thou- 
sand years  men  have  fought  to  be  free  to 
think,  to  be  free  to  worship,  to  be  free  to 
govern  themselves.  They  have  won  in  theory 
at  least  those  areas  of  freedom  which  have 
to  do  with  intellectual,  moral,  and  political 
rights. 

Today  throughout  the  civilized  world  the 
attention  of  every  class  in  every  community 
is  turned  to  one  new  objective,  namely,  that 
the  masses  of  men  shall  achieve  tlie  same 
freedom  economically  that  in  days  gone  by 
they  had  achieved  in  the  realm  of  the  mind, 
the  spirit,  and  the  political  structure.  In 
accomplishing  this  great  objective,  which  I 
believe  in  with  all  my  heart  and  to  which  I 
have  devoted  the  l)est  years  of  my  life,  we 
have  a  choice  between  two  great  instru- 
mentalities. One  is  the  American  instru- 
ment of  private  enterprise  developed  by  free 
American  citizens  under  the  Constitution 
and  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
other  is  the  instrumentality  adopted  in  the 


various  countries  of  Europe.  In  which  the 
,  government  is  everything.  It  is  the  monster 
of  control,  and  under  that  control  the  in- 
dividual lives  his  life,  whether  he  is  employer 
gr  employee,  shackled  and  bound  by  author- 
ity forced  upon  him  from  above  and  not 
created  by  his  own  choice.  As  between  these 
two  principles  of  life  I  take  my  stand  on  and 
lor  the  American  principle,  and  I  am  willing 
to  go  down  with  that  principle  even  if  I  did 
not  get  one  vote  back  home.  I  will  stand 
for  that  American  concept  of  life  to  the  last 
diicli  at  any  cost  to  mjself  or  to  my  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  organized  labor. 
1  have  voted  and  fought  for  almost  every 
principle  and  every  policy  introduced  in  this 
House  In  10  years  that  had  as  its  purpose 
the  advancement  of  the  working  man.  not 
because  I  wanted  their  votes,  although  some- 
times I  needed  thepi.  I  will  be  honest  with 
myself  and  my  people  even  if  I  am  In  politics. 
I  wc-uld  rather  go  down  fighting  for  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  made  this  Nation  great  than 
to  be  guaranteed  a  safe  election  for  the  rest 
of  my  natural  life.  I  believe  these  American 
principles  are  at  stake  In  this  legislation  to- 
day. 

The  American  instrument  for  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  is  not  this  body  and  it  is 
not  the  White  House.  It  Is  organized  In- 
ciustry,  composed  of  the  employer  and  the 
employee  working  together  as  partners  In 
the  greatest  material  social  service  the  world 
contains. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  sometimes  Industry 
mav  be  ovcrorganlzed. 

Mr.  Eaton  I  think  that  Is  a  valuable  sug- 
gestion. In  the  old  days  the  Individual  was 
the  chief  Instrument-  of  Industry.  Ycu  did 
not  need  organized  labo; .  But  when  we  cre- 
ated by  law  a  great,  impersonal  giant,  known 
as  a  corporation,  it  became  the  duty  of  Gov- 
ernment to  follow  that  legislative  creation  by 
proper  legal  regvilation.  The  day  that  you 
introduced  that  powerful  impersonal  instru- 
ment on  the  side  of  the  employer.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  the  employees  to  organize 
in  a  mass  form,  otherwise  the  individual 
worker  would  have  had  abcut  as  much  weight 
as  a  fly  on  the  wheel  of  a  locomotive.  So 
I  have  been  for  organized  labor,  and  I  want 
to  see  It  continue,  but  I  want  to  see  or- 
ganized labor  and  organized  Industry  work 
together  as  a  team  In  social  service,  not 
under  the  whip  of  bureaucratic  rontrol.  but 
under  personal  responsibility  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  fundamental  ideals  of  our 
country. 

Can  this  be  done?  I  may  be  an  old  fogy 
in  my  views  about  that  matter,  but  I  have 
been  in  the  industry  of  this  country,  and  In 
the  closest  intimacy  with  these  problems  for 
the  past  20  years,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
full  and  free  and  friendly  cooperation  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  Is  an  Idle 
dream.  May  I  give  you  two  illustrations,  and 
I  am  sorry  that  they  have  to  do  with  the 
dead.  When  you  go  to  Cleveland,  go  out  to 
the  Lake  View  Cemetery,  and  I  hope  you 
win  not  go  there  as  a  patron,  but  rather  es  a 
visiter.  You  will  see  a  monument  at  the 
entrance  crowned  by  the  magnificent  figure 
of  a  man.  Henry  Chisholm.  Many  years  ago 
a  young  Scotchman,  who  was  a  carpenter, 
and  his  wife  were  put  off  a  sailing  vessel  on 
the  v.harf  in  Cleveland.  They  had  all  their 
worldly  goods  in  a  box  and  she  sat  on  the 
box  while  he  went  up  town  to  get  a  room. 
He  came  back  and  both  of  them  took  hold 
cf  the  box  and  carried  it  up  to  their  room. 
Vvhen  that  man  died  at  the  end  of  a  wonder- 
ful career  In  Cleveland  he  was  followed  to 
his  grave  in  the  cemetery  by  6.000  of  his  em- 
ployees, and  they  erected  this  monument. 
On   It   they   put  this  statement: 

"Erected  by  6,000  employees  and  friends 
in  memory  of  Henry  Chisholm,  Christian, 
philanthropist,  and  everybody's  friend.  Born 
In  Lochgelly,  Scotland,  April  27,  1822.  Died 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  May  9,  1881." 

That  Is  the  essence  of  the  relationship  that 
I  believe  should  exist  between  employer  and 


employee  in  every  organized  industry.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  achieve  that  normal 
human  relationship  if  we  may  have  some 
kind  of  moral  sense  and  intellectual  under- 
standing of  our  problems,  which  problems 
we  can  never  solve  by  legislation  such  as  is 
being  proposed  here  ^cday. 

Here  Is  the  other  Instance.  The  em- 
ployees of  Richman  Bros.,  manufacturers 
of  clothing,  have  hung  in  the  lobby  of  their 
East  Fifty-fifth  Street  factory,  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  a  life-size  portrait  of  their  friend  and 
employer,  Henry  C.  Richman.  and  a  bronze 
tablet  which  does  not  read  very  much  like 
the  legislation  which  we  are  considering  here 
today. 

The  Richman  institution  is  a  successful 
firm  of  Jewish  people  who  have  been  for 
many  years  in  the  clothing  business.  They 
are  not  chiselers,  they  are  not  doing  a  sweat- 
shop business.  They  are  flue  American  cit- 
lz^ns  who  stand  for  the  very  best  in  all  their 
relations  with  their  employees.  This  Is  what 
the  employees  put  on  the  tablet: 

'•The  memory  of  the  righteous  shall  be  a 
blessing.  This  memorial  tablet  has  been 
erected  by  the  employees  of  Richman  Bros. 
Co.  in  loving  tribute  to  Henry  C.  Richman. 
June  26,  1876-February  16.  1934.  Coworker, 
friend,  benefactor.  His  Interest  in  the  per- 
sonal welfare  cf  the  men  and  women  cf  the 
Richman  family'  was  constant,  devoted,  and 
inspiring.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  spirit,  gen- 
erous of  heart,  strong  in  Integrity,  and  a 
friend  of  us  all.  His  memory  will  live  for- 
ever in  the  grateful  hearts  of  all  who  knew 
him,  and,  knawing  him,  loved  and  respected 
him." 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  If  he  thinks  there  should  be  any 
laws  against  homicide  because  there  are  de- 
cent  people   in   the  country? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  would  not  expect  a  question 
of-  that  magnitude  to  be  asked  except  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle.  This  resolution  describes 
the  legislation '  under  consideration  as  a  bill 
to  promote  equality  of  bargaining  power  be- 
tween employers  and  employees,  to  diminish 
the  causes  of  labor  disputes,  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

As  I  read  the  bill,  the  exact  opposite  of  this 
description  would  be  more  in  accord  with  the 
truth.  It  destroys  equality  of  bargaining 
power  between  employer  and  employee.  And 
it  will  increase  enormously  the  causes  of 
labor  disputes.  It  will  not  cure  the  disease. 
It  will  aggravate  and  perpetuate  the  disease. 

This  legislation  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  or- 
ganiz»l  labor  as  we  have  known  it  in  Amer- 
ica. For  It  plucks  the  labor  union  out  of 
the  plane  of  fres.  self-governing  American 
institutions  and  places  it  under  the  supreme 
control  and  domination  of  a  political  bu- 
reaucracy  in  Washington. 

Under  this  bill  the  labor  union  ceases  to 
function  as  an  economic  Instrumentality 
and  becomes  a  mere  cog  In  the  vast  political 
bureaucracy  now  being  built  up  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  Amer- 
ican life  under  Government  control  and 
management. 

It  takes  from  employers  and  employees 
alike  their  constitutional  right  to  develop 
their  mutual  relationships  under  local  condi- 
tions and  free  from  bureaucratic  political 
dictation.  And  it  denies  the  great  majority 
of  American  workers  the  right  to  work  under 
conditions  and  leaderships  of  their  own 
choosing. 

This  and  all  similar  legislation  rests  upon 
the  absurd  proposition  that  all  businessmen 
are  dishonest  and  unfair  and  all  employees 
are  Incapable  of  self-determination  or  self- 
government.  It  places  the  relation  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  upon  a  permanent  and 
unalterable  war  basis.  It  rests  upon  the  false 
assumption  that  the  Interest  of  employer  and 


employee  are  by  their  Intrinsic  nature  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable.  And  it  puts  "the  em- 
ployer in  the  criminal  class,  subject  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  for  a  list  of  nev  crimes 
fastened  upon  them  under  legal  processes  as 
unjust  and  unfair,  as  they  will  certainly  turn 
out  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  organized  Industry 
is  now  the  chief  Instrument  of  civilization.  I 
see  small  hope  for  our  social  future  unless 
employer  and  employee  quit  fighting  each 
other  and  join  forces  to  meet  the  ch:illoiis;e 
that  confronts  them.  Under  our  Amer;r.in 
system  there  Is  only  one  way  to  justly  dis- 
tribute wealth,  and  that  Is  by  high  waives 
made  possible  by  high  production  at  low  unit 
cost.  Wages  and  profits  must  be  paid  out  of 
production.  There  Is  no  other  source  Irom 
which  they  can  be  derived.  And  high  w.t  ;(■« 
cannot  come  out  of  an  Industry  conducted 
by  an  armed  camp  with  the  vultures  of 
bureaucracy  darkening  the  "sky. 

The  problerh  of  human  relationships  In  In- 
dustry can  never  be  solved  by  law.  and  espe- 
cially by  class  legislation  which  seeks  to  en- 
throne one  class  while  it  enslaves  another. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  not  more -law  and 
more  bureaucratic  dictators.  Our  need  Is  an 
awakened  sense  of  moral  obligation  among 
employers  and  employees  and  the  people  gen- 
erally which  will  make  fair  industrial  coop- 
eration possible  and  leave  us  all  free  to  act 
as  self-governing,  self-rerpecting  American 
citizens  with  faith  in  ourselves  and  hi  each 
other. 


Tenninal  LeaTc^Pajr 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  at  this  time  to  urge  the 
speedy  passage  of  H.  R.  4051.  the  bill 
granting  terminal  leave  pay  to  enlisted 
men.  When  the  House  recessed  at  Easter 
we  were  advised  that  this  measure  would 
be  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  for  consid- 
eration on  Monday.  May  13.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  petition  number  23 
on  the  Speaker's  desk  had  the  required 
218  signatures  and  that  the  Committee 
on  Mihtary  Affairs  was  thus  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  name  appeared 
on  that  petition  as  it  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  the  terminal  leave  pay  bill  should 
be  passed. 

I  flew  to  Washington  from  California 
In  order  to  be  here  and  support  the  bill, 
only  to  learn  that  in  the  meantime  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  had  reported 
a  similar  measure  which  voided  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  petition.  It  now  becomes 
necessary  for  me  to  return  to  California 
as  a  member  of  a  special  Naval  Affairs 
Subcommittee  which  has  been  selected 
by  Chairman  Vinson  to  inspect  sites  for 
the  proposed  Navy  Postgraduate  School 
for  line  officers. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  be  in  two  places 
at  once,  especially  when  these  two  places 
are  3,000  miles  apart.  I  am  advised 
that  the  terminal  leave  pay  bill  may 
be  called  up  in  my  absence  and  although 
It  may  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  here 
when  the  roll  is  called  I  wish  to  state. 
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•5  emphatically  as  possible,  that  I  am 
positively  in  favor  of  its  passage. 


3.000.000  tons  of  steel  metal  In  this  fleet — 
to  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the.  great  Pa- 


have  homes — good  ones  for  all  our  people. 
We  must  have  autobahns — superhighways— 
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dependent  on  a  number  of  factors  sych  as 
the  distance  of  the  ship  from  the  blast — 
whether  the  ship  Is  pointed  toward  or  broad- 

riHo    tn    thA    pvrilnRinn — t.h*»    nrwltlnn     nf    tViA 


want  only  by  working,  saving,  and  conserv- 
ing and  then  only  if  we  have  the  materials 
to  work  with.     Let  us  refrain  from  plans  to 


H  Acf  »>/-\t"     ♦  V>  /■ 


port  that  accompanied  the  bill,  nor  yet 
even  in  the  printed  report  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  bill,  can  be  found 


a(  s«a  simpiy  oy  increasing  ine  snips      viauai  ireeaom  ana  lesponsiDuiiy  are  lo      otner  is  the  lustnimentaiity  adopted  in  ttie 
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as  emphatically  as  possible,  that  I  am 
posit ivety  in  favor  of  its  passage. 

We  do  a  lot  of  talking  about  injecting 
more  democracy  into  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  and  about 
removing  discrimination  between  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  Here  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  back  up  our  words  with  action,  the 
kind  of  action  that  the  veterans,  the  men 
and  women  presently  in  the  services  and 
those  still  to  be  inducted  can  understand. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass  the 
House  without  a  dissenting  vote.  It 
should  In  the  interest  of  simple  justice 
and  fair  play. 


Experiment,  Yes — Wanton  Destruction, 
No! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived several  lj?tters  from  constituents 
and  others  relative  to  the  propo.'^al  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  destroy 
doz?ns  of  warships  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  devastating  effects  of  the  atom 
bomb. 

The  lass  of  ships  during  the  war  would 
have  been  considered  a  disaster.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  way  for  our  scientists 
to  determine  the  exact  effects  of  the 
atom  bomb  without  the  destruction  of 
so  many  vessels.  A  short  time  ago  I 
witnessed  a  newsreel  in  a  local  theater 
in  which  several  Japanese  ships  were 
taken  out  to  sea  and  sunk  by  gunfire. 
Why  were  not  these  vessels  u^ed  in  con- 
necUoii  with  the  atom  bomb  test? 

One  of  the  excellent  letters  which  I 
received  on  this  subject  is  reprinted 
herewith: 

March  6.  1S46. 
Hon.  Hakolo  C.  Hagcn. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washmgto.  .  p,  c. 
Subject:  Atom  bomb  destruction  of  97  war- 
ships.    Can  we  Justify  an  opcrEtion  to 
destroy  3.000,000  tons  of  metal? 
DSAs  Sni:  Atom  bombs  are  being  prepared 
to  destroy  97  United  States  Vavy  and  some 
other,  captured,  war  vessels — to  be  sunlc  to 
ths  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean! 

We  may  not  need  these  warships  now  nor 
In  the  future.  We  hope  not.  However,  we 
do  not  know  that.  But  the  cost  of  the  atom 
bombs  to  do  this  devastating  act  will  be  a 
Ktaggwlng  cost.  AUo  the  enormous  amount 
of  fuel  oil  to  take  thefe  doomed  ships  to 
their  place  of  destruction  In  the  Pacific  is  a 
large  item.  Then  ihere  is  the  fuel  oil  and 
other  supplies  for  an  additior.al  large  fleet 
to  accompany  these  vessel?  to  their  watery 
grave  and  accomcmodate  the  20,000  men, 
which  it  is  being  planned  wUl  take  part  in 
thl«  affair,  then  brin?  them  back— we  hope — ■ 
a}I  alive  and  weU.  The  food  and  clothes  and 
supplies  for  this  great  number  of  men  for, 
perhaps,  several  months — all  add  to  an  enor- 
mous cost  to  carry  out  this  proposed  ex- 
periment to  destroy  97  ships  and  millions  of 
tons  of  Taluable  metal.  Can  we  afford  this 
gigantic  destruction? 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  all  the  fuel  oU 
(tens  of  thousands  of  tons),  food,  and  sup- 
plies to  cperate  this  great  fleet  the  equiva- 
lent of  once  around  the  world — there  is  about 


3.000.000  tons  of  steel  metal  in  this  fleet — 
to  be  sunk  to  the  fiottom  of  the.  great  Pa- 
cific Ocean  where  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
ever  recovering  any  part  of  it.  This  is  enough 
steel  to.buUd  a  railroad  across  America,  make 
a  windmill  and  an  engine  for  every  farm, 
build  4,000.000  automobiles,  or  the  steel 
bridges  for  several  trans-American  "aulo- 
bahns" — superhighways — which  Americans 
are  entitled  to  have.  But  we  can  never  make 
any  of  these  things  from  materials  we  de- 
stroy or  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Our  Nation  is  rich  in  natural  resources — but 
not  rich  enough  to  afford  such  waste  as  this. 

These  materials  should  not  be  destroyed! 
The  steel  in  these  warships  is  valuable  metal, 
if  the  ships  themselves  are  not  required. 
They  can  be  cut  in  pieces,  then  melted  and 
the  steel  made  into  other  things  we  need  or 
want.  In  fact  the  saving  of  the  metal  in 
obsolete  or  worn-out  ships  is  a  regular  prac- 
tice in  this  and  every  industrialized  nation. 
jT^e  metal  in  these  doomed  ships  should  be 
shaped  into  useful  things  to  add  to  Amer- 
ica's conveniences,  comferts,  and  luxuries 
to  make  a  better  life,  a  higher  standaid  of 
living,  or  It  should  be  held  in  reserve  stock 
piles  for  the  day  when  we  may  need  it  badly 
or  even  possibly  have  no  other  source  of 
supply  But  the  steel  is  not  the  only  metal 
ir^  these  vessels  which  it  is  proposed  to  de- 
stroj.  There  is  a  huge  amount  of  copper, 
brass,  and  other  materials  which  could  con- 
tribute to  the  seeds  and  comforts  of  human 
beings  ' 

Proposals  have  been  made  and  plans  are 
now  being  developed  to  destroy  97  ships 
with  the  super-expensive  atom  fccmfcs.  Tnis 
Is  a  waste  of  material  that  the  people  of 
America  should  not- tolerate.  We  cannot  af- 
ford this  destruction.  The  steel  industry 
has  to  have  a  great  deal  of  used  steel,  com- 
monly called  scrap,  to  make  steel  forglngs, 
shapes,  and  plates.  It  is  not  made  directly 
from  iron  ore  as  it  Is  taken  from  the  earth. 
About  half  of  all  the  steel  produced  is  scrap 
steel  melted  down,  and  electric  furnace  steel 
(about  10  percent  of  the  output*  is  made  en- 
tirely of  scrap  steel.  The  steel  in  these 
doomed  ships  is  a  very  good  grade  of  steel 
metal  for  reworking  into  useful  articles 
ranging  through  rails,  cars,  bridges,  and  pas- 
senger liners,  and  many  things  made  of  steel. 

During  the  war  years  we  needed  scrap 
steel  badly.  We  saved  all  the  pieces  we 
couid  spare  from  cur  kitchens,  basements, 
garages,  and  farms  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  our  steel  mills  to  help  win  the  war,  which 
was  done  at  a  staggering  ccst  to  this  Nation. 
And  that  cost  must  be  measured  In  the 
materials  we  used  up.  also  the  man-hours  for 
producing  the  things  that  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed to  win  the  war. 

The  fighting  equipment  we  have  made 
has  been  largely  used  up.  burned  up,  worn 
out.  destroyed,  and  abandoned  on  the  shores 
of.  and  inland  from,  the  seven  seas,  never 
to  be  returned  to  America.  We  have  im- 
poverished ourselves  tremendously  to  win 
this  war.  We  have  worked  ourselves  into  a 
state  of  severe  fatigue.  We  have  used  up  a 
great  deal  of  our  natural  resources  In  metals, 
iron,  copper,  oil,  and  coal.  We  have  almost 
worn  out  our  automobiles,  busses,  trucks, 
railroad  equipment,  and  highways,  and  our 
houses  are  in  great  need  of  repairs  and  re- 
placement. We  have  destroyed  much  to  win 
this  war.  We  cannot  continue  in  this  spirit 
of  destruction  without,  one  day,  finding 
ourselves  destitute,  living  like  nomads,  for- 
aging for  food  and  shelter. 

We  need  to  save  and  conserve  everything 
we  can  to  repair,  rebuild,  and  replace  these 
worn-out  things  in  America  and  quickly  re- 
store them  to  the  condition  they  were  before 
the  war.  Then  we  must  go  forward.  We 
must  carry  on  the  buUding  of  America  untU 
It  becomes  the  land  of  a  really  great  Nation. 
We  need  homes,  roads,  bridges,  and  we  need 
repairs,  on  every  hand,  of  what  we  have  left 
after  this  devastating  conflict.  We  need  to 
go  far  beyond  where  we  were  in  1940  and 


have  homes — good  ones  for  all  our  people. 
We  must  have  autobahns — superhighways — 
many  of  them — autobahns  on  which  cars  can 
cross  this  Nation  at  speeds  of  say  150  m'les 
an  hour  or  more  and  with  no  crossings.  We 
need  to  have  our^  forests  planted  and 
tended — our  land  conserved  ar.d  eh-iched. 
We'  need  river  and  harbor  improvements. 
Many  of  our  rivers  should  be  in  concrete 
banks  with  flood-control  dams  and  navlja- 
tlon  improvements.  We  need  sewage  di^^- 
posal  and  more  machines  to  do  work.  We 
need  manual-training  schools  and  a  lot  of 
things  to  make  America  really  great — and  we 
can  have  them.  But  not  by  following  pur- 
suits of  destruction.  To  have  tiie  things 
we  want  requires  the  materials  to  work 
with — the  manpower — and  the  will  to  v.crk. 
But  when  we  destroy  or  dissipate  cur  mate- 
rials and  our  manpower  we  not  onl;  prolong 
the  day  when  these  things  can  be  had  tut 
we  endanger  the  possibility  of  their  even 
being  acquired  by  the  destruction,  beyond 
hope  of  recovery,  of  materials  Ircm  which 
they  may  be  fashioned.  There  '  a  dcflnite 
limit  to  our  supply  of  cheap  iron.  coal,  and 
oil.  and  they  may,  one  day,  become  so  ex- 
pensive In  the  number  of  man-hours  re- 
quired to  obtain  them  that  wc  will  reflect 
with  great  regret  the  lack  of  foresight  and 
conservation  of  materials  when  there  ap- 
peared to  be  plenty,  and  we  wasted — even  de- 
stroyed them.  That  sad  condition  is  new  be- 
ing experienced  v;ith  respect  to  the  lumber 
Industry  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

We  must  not  destroy  the  metal  and  all 
the  other  materials,  supplies,  and  man-hours 
of  work  In  the  atom  bombing  of  97  vessels. 
It  must  be  saved  end  ultimately  used  for 
other  things.  If  another  war  should  come 
upon  this  country — which  no  man  can  say 
Is  Impjosslble — even  In  J  e  not  very  distant 
future — we  would  need  scrap  steel,  and  cop- 
per, and  braes,  lots  of  It,  and  quickly. 

We  all  recall  how  we  lamented  the  fact  that 
Japan  bought  7.000.000  tons  of  scrap  steel 
from,  the  United  States — and  how  we  felt  the 
serious  need  of  that  metal  during  the  war — 
and  how  much  we  credited  Japan  s  ability  to 
wage  war  against  us  because  of  the  scrap 
steel  she  got  from  us — 7.000,000  tons  of  It! 
Yet  there  are  plans  being  made  to  sink  about 
3.000,000  tons  of  steel  and  a  great  amount  of 
other  metal  to  the  bottom  of  the  PaciHc 
Ocean  with  atom  bombs! 

The  only  possible  reason  for  this  prodljlcius  , 
act  of  destruction  Is  to  see  what  would  hnp- 
pen — when  the  atom  bomb  is  exploded— in 
the  vicinity  of  some  war  vessels.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  some — perhaps  all.  would  be 
sunk  or  damaged  to  some  extent — then  they 
would  be  scuttled  to  sink  where  they  lay — 
helpless — wallowing  In  the  sea.  Its  too  'ar 
'  to  tow  them  br.ck  to  America.  They  wci't 
be  brought  back  for  salvaging,  It's  too  costly 
and  hazardous. 

We  know  that  the  explosion  of  the  atom 
bomb  liberates  an  enormous  amount  of  h«at. 
One  ounce  of  uranium  235  will  evaporat*?  a 
mUlion  cubic  meters  (260,000,000  gallons  J 
of  water.  This  would  make  a  volume  of 
steam  of  one-half  cubic  mile  at  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  temperature  is  approximatjely 
that  of  the  sun— about  two  and  a  half  tirjies 
greater  than  the  hottest  fire  we  can  maki; — 
nearly  twice  the  heat  of  an  electric  arc.  "the 
exploding  bomb  burns  everything  near  by 
that  wUl  burn — even  melts  some  that  won't 
bum.  We  also  know  that  the  explosion  de- 
stroys structures  in  the  vicinity— and  that 
the  electrons  from  the  atoms,  which  travel 
at  the  speed  of  several  thousand  miles  per  ^ 
second,  for  short  distances,  have  destroying 
characteristics.  We  know  that  an  explosion 
of  even  minor  violence  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  near  a  vessel  will  often  cause 
the  hull  to  leak  and  that  the  ship  will  sink 
If  the  leak  Is  not  stopped  or  the  leakage 
pumped  out.  The  time  required  for  the  ship 
to  sink  depends  on  how  big  is  the  leak. 

The  damage  done  to  a  vessel  by  a  blast 
above  or  below  the  surface  of  the  water  la 
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dei>endent  on  a  number  of  factors  such  as 
the  distance  of  the  ship  from  the  blast — 
whether  the  ship  is  pointed  toward  or  broad- 
side to  the  explosion — the  position  of  the 
rolling  of  the  vessel  In  the  sea.  etc.  But  of 
greater  Importance,  there  Is  no  possibility 
of  duplicating  the  results  of  any  atom  bomb 
blast  of  the  type  proposed  In  an  attempt 
to  sink  97  ships  or  even  the  bombing  of  1 
vessel.  So,  no  matter  what  the  results 
might  be  of  the  contemplated  atom  bombing 
of  this  large  naval  fleet  of  97  ships,  the  net 
practical  answer  Is  well  known  In  advance — 
the  atom  bomb  destroys  plenty— but  just 
how  much  and  to  what  extent  could  never  be 
determined  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
practical  accuracy — particularly  If  leaks  de- 
veloped In  the  vessels  and  they  sank,  which 
it  Is  expected  they  will  do— thereafter  to  be 
only  mute  evidence  In  memory  that  thiy 
were  once  afloat — now  sunk — perhaps  only 
a  sea  valve  Jarred  off  or  some  shell  rivets 
broke  and  fell  out  to  admit  the  sea  water — 
or  maybe  the  sheer  strake  cracked  and  the 
ships  shell  plate  broke  apart  to  admit  the 
sea  and  sink  the  ship.  Who  would  know? 
and  what  difference  would  it  make?  the  re- 
sults of  such  tests  do  not  repeat. 

No  manned  vessel— nor  person— dares  to 
be  near  these  explosions.  However,  some 
doomed  ships  might  perchance  live  through 
an  explosion — probably  will  and  remain 
afloat.  This  would  not  indicate  that  the 
same  ship  or  a  similar  one  would  again  sur- 
vive a  presumably  Identical  test  for.  indeed, 
a  duplication  of  such  a  test  Is  virtually  im- 
possible. 

The  observers  of  such  a  proposed  test, 
both  ships  and  personnel,  must  be  many 
miles  away  for  safety— how  far  away,  for  a 
submerged  blast,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Several  hours  at  best  must  elapse  before  an 
atom-bombed  vessel.  If  still  left  afloat, 
could  be  boarded  for  examinations.  Then 
there  is  the  problem  of  lights  to  get  about 
and  through  a  sinking  vessel's  hull.  In  fact 
the  many  hours  required  for  examination. 
If  the  sliip  remained  afloat  that  long,  tte 
difBculties  of  finding  the  leaks  and  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  damage,  perhaps 
then  covered  by  water,  are  still  problems 
that  Just  don't  get  solved  under  these  kinds 
of  conditions,  and  a  reliable  report  of  any 
practical  value  is  not  produced  to  reveal  Just 
what  happened.  The  ship  was  afloat,  was 
bombed,  and  sank  is  the  net  reliable  report 
of  any  practical  value;  and  If  It  did  not 
sink,  then  It  Is  scuttled,  it's  too  far  to  be 
towed  home  to  salvage.  It  is  destroyed,  a 
lot  of  valuable  metal  sent  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  to  satisfy  a  desire  to  make  one  great 
explosion  and  see  how  much  destruction 
can  be  wrought  therefrom. 

Let  us  turn  our  materials,  our  steel,  oil, 
coal,  food,  clothes,  and  manpower  Into  the 
channels  of  producing  American  super  "auto- 
bahns"— river  and  harbor  improvements — • 
sewage  disposal — land  conservation — refores- 
tation— manual-training  schools.  Let  us 
make  schools  and  tools  for  our  boys  to  learn 
to  be  better  mechanics,  better  workmen,  bet- 
ter neighbors.  Let  us  save  and  conserve 
all  the  ma  erials  we  can  to  make  America  a 
really  great  country — a  fine  place  for  all 
Its  citizens  to  live  In.  We  can't  do  that  by 
destroying  our  resources — our  metals,  our 
materials,  and  spending  our  time  making 
great  big  explosions  to  hear  and  see  what 
needless  destruction  we  can  bring  In  the 
excitement  of  one  great  big  terrifically  ex- 
pensive bang: 

Save  that  3,000.000  tons  of  steel  metal, 
save  that  fuel  oil,' tens  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  It — save  the  other  supplies  and  mate- 
rials— save  those  precious  atom  bombs  for 
the  day  when  they  may  be  required.  Turn 
that  manpower,  food,  and  clothes  into  use- 
ful creation,  the  repairing  of  America's 
worn-out  and  damaged  property,  and  then 
direct  It  toward  the  new-  and  greater  build- 
ing program,  the  making  of  great  things 
for  America.     We  can  have  the  things  ws 


want  only  by  working,  saving,  and  conserv- 
ing and  then  only  if  we  have  the  materials 
to  work  with.  Let  us  refrain  from  plans  to 
destroy  them  In  one  terrific,  big,  expensive 
blast. 


The  Future  Status  of  the  Press 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  H.  R. 
6301.  That  bill  is  now  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  hearings  have  been 
called  upon  it,  beginning  tomorrow.  Be- 
cause many  of  the  Members  have  had 
their  attention  called  to  H.  R.  6301  by 
the  publishers  and  editors  of  the  Nation, 
and  because  many  more  will  hear  from 
their  newspapermen  back  home,  I  want 
today  to  outline  three  things:  The  pur- 
poses of  the  bill;  the  need  for  the  bill; 
and  reasons  why  favorable  action  should 
be  taken  upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3,  1946,  I  intro- 
duced H.  R.  6301.  a  bill  to  supplement 
existing  laws  against  unlawful  re.straints 
and  monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes. 
It  was  introduced  to  take  the  place  of 
H.  R.  4665.  a  bill  previously  introduced 
by  me,  which  sought  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose.  The  difference  between 
the  two  bills  is  that  the  latter  is  more 
specific  in  its  provisions  and  somewhat 
more  limited  in  its  scope. 

H.  R.  6301  proposes  to  exempt  the  ac- 
tivities and  operations  of  mutual  news- 
gathering  agencies  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  This 
bill  was  made  necessary  by  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
handed  down  on  June  18.  1945,  in  the 
case  of  the  Associated  Press  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  decision  ren- 
dered as  a  result  of  the  suit  brought 
against  the  AP  by  Marshall  Field's  Chi- 
cago Sun.  In  that  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  the  AP  comes  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act.  and  that  the  AP  must  cease 
and  desist  from  its  practices  which  the 
Court  considers  monopolistic. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  the  constitutionality 
of  a  law  can  only  be  changed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment— and  some  have  been  so  changed. 
But  decisions  involving  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  statute  may  be  changed  by  the 
passage  of  other  statutes — and  that  is 
what  I  propose  in  H.  R.  6301.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  this  remedy  was 
suggested  or  proposed  in  both  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority  opinions  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  H.  R.  6301 
will  clarify  the  status  of  the  AP  and  the 
mutual  news-gathering  agencies  such  as 
the  UP  and  the  INS  insofar  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  A<A  are 
concerned.  The  bill  is  designed  to  carry 
out  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  for 
neither  In  the  debate  on  the  Sherman 
antitrust  bill,  nor  in  the  committee  re- 


port that  accompanied  the  bill,  nor  yet 
even  in  the  printed  report  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  bill,  can  be  found 
even  the  slightest  indication  that  the 
Congress  intended  the  act  to  apply  to 
the  AP  or  any  other  mutual  news-gath- 
ering agency.  In  fact.  I  go  so  far  as  to 
Say  that  not  one  Member  of  Congress 
who  voted  for  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  even  dreamed  that  the  provisions 
of  that  act  would  someday  be  applied  to 
our  mutual  news-gathering  agencies. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  concluding  remarks  that  Justice 
Roberts  made  in  his  caustic  analysis  of 
the  majority  opinion  in  the  case.  He 
said : 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  Ir  a  novel  applica- 
tion of  the  Shftman  Act  to  treat  it  m  legis- 
lation converting  an  organization,  which 
neither  restrains  trade  nor  monopolizes  It. 
nor  holds  itself  out  to  serve  the  public  gen- 
erally, into  a  public  utility  because  it  fur- 
nishes a  new  sort  of  illumination — literary 
as  cjntrasted  with  physical — by  pronouncing 
a  hat  that  the  interest  of  consumers — the 
reading  public — not  that  of  competing  news 
agencies  or  newspaper  publishers — requires 
equal  service  to  all  newspapers  on  the  part  of 
AP  and  that  a  court  of  equity.  In  the  guise  of 
an  Injunction,  shall  write  the  requisite  regu- 
latory statute.  This  is  government  by  In- 
junction with  a  vengeance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  when  Congress  pas.^ed  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  abolishing  monopoly  and 
restraint  of  trade,  it  did  not  intend  to. in- 
clude the  application  of  its  provisions  to 
our  mutual  news-gathering  agencies.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  for  the  Sherman  Act 
ever  intended  to  tread  upon  this  funda- 
mental freedom  which  guarantees  to  the 
American  people  unobstructed  channels 
for  gathering  and  disseminating  news. 

It  would  appear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
Government  today  deliberately  tries  to 
obtain  judicial  decisions  that  are  without 
foundation,  in  order  to  strengthen  its 
design  to  harness  private  enterprise  and 
individual  freedom.  Sometimes  these 
decisions  are  based  on  a  distortion  of 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
legislation,  and  thus  the  decision  has  the 
effect  of  statutory  law.  If  this  sort  of 
distortion  of  the  law  continues,  the  Con- 
gress may  well  come  to  p  point  where, 
regardless  of  the  clarity  with  which  it 
expresses  its  acts  and  intents,  it  will  not 
know  what  the  effects  of  its  acts  may  be 
until  some  court  tells  it  what  it  meant  to 
say. 

The  case  before  us  shows  the  danger- 
ous present-day  tendency  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  read  into  an  act  some- 
thing clearly  not  intended  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  when  it  passed  the  act.  In 
fact,  the  Supreme  Court  today  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  state  in  its  decisions  what  the 
Congress  should  have  meant.  By  doing 
so,  the  Court  assumes  the  function  of  the 
Congress  by  actually  providing,  as  Justice 
Roberts  puts  it,  "Government  by  injunc- 
tion with  a  vengeance."  This  forces 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  which  has 
the  effect  of  correcting  or  vetoing  the 
strained  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  order  to  protect  its  own  legislative 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  of  the  press  Is 
a  heritage  deeply  imbedded  in  our  tra- 
ditions and  Inseparably  linked  to  our 
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freedom.  Down  through  the  ages  peo- 
ple have  fought  for  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. It  has  always  been  an  essential 
part  of  man's  eternal  struggle  against 
Ignorance  and  oppression  to  criticize 
freely,  to  print  freely  the  facts  with- 
out fear  of  censorship,  and  to  encourage 
the  free  flow  of  Information  among 
readers.  Our  American  concept  of  free 
press  means  freedom  of  men's  minds  to 
seek  the  trath.  So  fundamental  is  this 
concept  that  our  founding  fathers  saw 
fit  to  safeguard  it  by  inserting  in  the 
Constitution  itself  the  restriction  against 
Congress  that  no  law  shall  be  passed 
"abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
pre.'^s." 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R.  6^01  should  be 
passed  by  this  Congress  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

First.  To  correct  the  situation  our 
mutual  news-gathering  agencies  face 
today  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Second.  To  clarify  and  settle  for  all 
time  the  future  status  of  all  mutual 
news-gathering  agencies. 

Third.  To  serve  as  a  protest  against 
the  present-day  tendency  of  the  Court 
to  read  into  an  act  something  clearly 
not  intended  by  the  Congres".  when  it 
passed  that  act  and.  if  possible,  to  dis- 
courage future  similar  actions  by  the 
Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  Members  to 
appear  before  the  committee  and  speak 
cither  for  or  against  the  bill. 


Rural  America  Poisoned  by  Pews'  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Rural  America  Poisoned  by 
Pews'  Press"  from  the  Issue  of  In  Fact 
for  May  20,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RCBAI.  AMOUCA  POISONKD  BT  FrWS'  PKZSS 

Happy  bunting  ground  at'  the  powerful 
Pew  famUy  of  Pennsylvania  Is  rural  Amer- 
ica— the  fanners  and  their  families  who  com- 
prise the  "grass  roots"  of  the  United  States. 
Selected  by  the  Pews  as  their  private  game, 
tbew  people  have  been  subjected  to  an  end- 
iMB  b«rra^  of  propaganda  to  turn  them 
•gainst  labor,  progressive  legislation,  the  in- 
dostrlal  workers,  and  whole  areas  of  the 
cotmtry. 

Undaunted  by  their  past  failures,  the 
Pews  are  about  to  start  again.  America's 
ninth  ruling  family  (TNEC  Monograph  29) 
la  about  to  launch  a  new  campaign  to  win 
Totes  for  reactionary  Republican  Congress- 
men this  fall  and  pare  the  way  for  a  Repub- 
lican Preatdential  victory  In  1948. 

Reaching  these  millions  is  an  easy  matter 
for  the  billionaire  Pews.  They  own  the  Na- 
tion's fourth  largest  magazine,  the  Farm 
Journal  (circulation  2.800,000V.  Its  compan- 
ion, the  Farmer's  Wile,  and  the  rejuvenated 


Pathfinder,  slick  weekly  rural  competitor  of 
Time  and  Newsweek.  The  concentrated  re- 
soivces  of  all  three  publicaticns.  In  addition 
to  the  Pew  trade  papers,  will  be  weapons  In 
their  new  offensive. 

PEWS    PROMOTE   FASCISM    IN    rNITED    STATES 

If  fascism  ever  comes  to  the  United  States, 
It  wiU  be  families  like  the  Pews  which  are 
responsible  for  it.  They  have  subsidized 
antl-Semlttc  organizations  (Sentinels  of  the 
Republic),  fought  unions,  hired  thugs  to 
shoot  workers,  backed  native  Fascists  with 
money,  fooled  farmers,  corrupted  the  press; 
they  work  behind  the  scenes  of  NAM.  are 
chief  financial  backers  of  the  Republican 
Party.  They  have  been  fined  for  black  mar- 
keting, refused  to  help  the  war  eJTort  until 
NLRB  charges  against  them  were,  postponed 
or  canceled,  fought  OPA.  drove  competitors 
out  of  business,  are  now  indicted  for  anti- 
trust violations.  The  record  is  an  endless 
one.  It  is  documented.  It  shows  that,  while 
bleating  about  the  New  Deal,  Pew's  oil  hold- 
ings under  the  Roosevelt  administration- 
soared  from  867.000.000  In  1932  to  $147,- 
000.000  In  1940 — and  have  risen  even  higher 
during*  the  war  years.  Most  of  the  Pew  In- 
come is  derived  from  the  Sun  Oil  Co. 
(Sunoco),  In  which  they  own  69.42  percent 
of  the  stock,  and  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co., 
which  they  own  outright,  as  well  as  scores 
of  other  holdings. 

ANTl-PEW  SPEECH  IN  CONGRESS  StTPPRESSED 

When  J.  Howard  Pew,  Sunoco  president, 
made  an  antl-OPA  speech,  it  hit  the  front 
pages  of  almost  all  large  papers,  was  featured 
In  the  Pew-owned  publications.  When  Rep- 
resentative Mich.u:l  J.  BxADLET.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, answered  Pew's  falsehoods  in  Congress 
2  days  later,  his  speech  was  suppressed  by 
virtually  the  entire  United  States  press.  The 
advertising  thousands  which  Pew  spends  each 
year  for  Sunoco  and  other  products  paid  off. 

Here  are  some  of  the  high  lights  from  Brad- 
let  s  speech.  It  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  April  21,  was  available  to  every 
newspaper  and  wire  service  in  the  country. 

"Pew  is  the  financial  whip  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  To  accomplish  his  ends,  Mr.  Pew 
and  his  family  have  made  gifts  and  loans  to 
the  Republican  Party  estimated  at  $13,000,- 
000.  Pew  wants  what  he  calls  freedom — 
freedom  to  exploit  labor  and  to  destroy  the 
competitors  he  cannot  draw  Into  his  mo- 
nopoly. A  verbal  champion  of  free  enterprise, 
J.  Howard  Pew  is  at  this  moment  named  as 
a  co-conspirator  In  an  antitrust  suit  pending 
before  a  United  States  court. 

"Pew  wants  to  abolish  OPA  so  that  his 
company  can  raise  tlie  price  of  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil  to  American  consumers  •  •  •  It 
has  always  been  true  that  the  loudest  cries  of 
Government  encroaching  on  free  enterprise 
have  come  from  those  who  seek  to  perpetuate 
their  private  stifling  of  free  enterprise.  They 
recognize  the  Government's  protection  of 
small  independent  business  as  a  threat  to 
their  monopoly  advantages.  Mr.  Pew  is  a 
leader  in  trying  to  set  small  business  against 
the  Government  l>ecause  without  the  Gov- 
emmmt  Mr.  Pew  would  be  able  to  extermi- 
nate small  business  •  •  •  The  motive  be- 
hind Pew's  rabid  attacks  on  OPA  are  plain. 
He  wants  unrestricted  opportunity  for  big 
business  to  get  in  another  boom  without  con- 
cern for  the  bust  that  would  follow.    •    •    • 

"Again  and  again  at  the  polls  the  American 
people  have  rejected  the  kind  of  sinicter, 
back-room  government  Mr.  Pew  stands  for 
•  •  •  They  will  reject  his  party  in  No- 
vember, too,  because  they  know  that  both 
free  enterprise  and  the  people's  welfare  would 
be  sacrificed  if  Pew  had  his  way." 

The  foregoing  items  are  examples  of  the 
Tast  amount  of  reactionary  propaganda 
placed  In  the  papers  and  of  the  suppressed 
news  items  kept  cut  of  the  papers  each  day. 
It  is  a  fact  that  while  99  percent  of  the  Na- 
tictn's  press  gives  prominent  play  to  the  antl- 
OPA  speeches,    antUabor    talks,    antlliberal 


activities,  only  1  percent  of  the  press  gives 
any  space  at  all  to  the  kind  of  speech  i.iade 
by  Congressman  Bradley.  Nor  Is  the  flocd  of 
reactionary  propaganda  confined  to  the 
newspapers.  Huge  quantities  of  it  are  mailed 
Into  the  hemes  of  citizens  each  week  by  the 
same  big  business  organizations  whose  piock- 
etbooks  are  always  open  to  defray  tht  ex- 
penses of  anyone  with  pro-Fascist  poison  to 
peddle. 


The  Peace  Offensive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946      i 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  1  ask ' 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  today's  New  York  Times, 
entitled  "The  'Peace  Offensive.'  "  It  gives 
merited  recognition  to  the  services  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenberg]  at  the  conferences 
which  he  has  attended  at  London  and 
Paris  and  to  his  activities  here  in  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere  in  behalf  of  world 
peace.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE    "PEACE    OFFENSIVE" 

Secretary  Byrnes  has  made  a  frank  report 
to  the  American  people  on  the  disappointing 
accomplishments  and  the  even  more  disap- 
pointing failures  of  the  Paris  Conference  of 
Foreign  Mmisters.  He  has  also  outlined 
plans  for  a  new  "peace  offensive."  The 
wholehearted  endorsement  of  his  words  by 
Senator  'Vandenberg,  the  Republican  s'pokes- 
man  on  foreign  affairs,  is  proof  that  thi.s  is 
not  merely  a  personal,  or  even  an  Admin- 
istration, policy,  but  a  national  policy  that 
will  be  backed  by  men  of  both  parties  and, 
we  believe,  by  the  great  majority,  (of  the 
Nation. 

The  whole  emphasis  on  the  "peace  offen- 
sive," however,  and  the  whole  tenor  Of  both 
Mr.  Byrnes'  and  Mr.  Vandenberg's  speeches 
demonstrates  that  we  have  before  us  the 
final  result  of  the  frtistratlons  of  the  past 
year.  This  is  the  necessity  of  a  new  program, 
which  Mr.  Vandenberg  characterizes  as  a 
"positive,  constructive,  peace-seeking,  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States,"  and  which  he  regards  as  the  most 
Important  development  of  the  Parijs  Con- 
ference. The  aim  of  that  program  lemains 
what  the  aim  of  our  policy  has  always  been — 
a  peace  based  upon  the  moralities  '  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  United  ]Sations 
Charter  which  will  give  the  nations;  of  the 
world  a  chance  to  live  and  breathe,  politically 
and  economically.  But  the  methods  Illus- 
trate the  change.  For  the  whole  drift  of 
the  new  program  is  away  from  the  Idea  of  a 
"clo;ed  corporation"  of  a  few  Big  Powers 
settling  the  world's  problems  secretly,  arbi- 
trarily, and  according  to  tlieir  own  heaxts'  de- 
sire, and  a  return  to  the  democratic  method 
of  discussion,  consultation,  and  agreement 
In  an  assembly  of  all  interested  nations,  large 
and  small,  under  that  public  scrutiny  which 
alone  can  mobilize  the  world's  conscience — 
the  last  restraint  on  the  powerful,  ^ort  of 
war.  j 

This  shift  has  been  In  progress  ever  since 
the  failure  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  Council 
in  London  last  October.  It  reaches  a  new 
climax  in  Mr.  Byrnes'  report.  For  that  re- 
port,   while    deliberately    seeking   to   avoid 
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intensifying  the  conflict  In  points  of  view, 
is  almost  without  equal  in  candor  and  blunt 
speaking  by  the  head  of  a  Foreign  Office.  In 
that  respect  it  is  in  its*lf  a  powerful  blow 
in  the  "peace  offensive,"  wielding  with  tell- 
ing effect  democracy's  best  weapon  of  pub- 
licity. It  not  only  discloses  frankly  all  the 
differences  that  prevented  agreement  in 
Paris,  and  our  delegation's  bold  effort  to 
overcome  them  by  entering  into  formal  alli- 
ances to  prevent  a  revival  of  German  ^nd 
Japanese  aggression.  It  Just  as  frankly  re- 
veals that  agreement  at  Paris  was  prevented 
by  one  nation,  Soviet  Russia,  which  must 
bear  responsibility  for  the  present  deadlock. 

The  report  goes  still  further.  It  serves 
notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers  on  June  15  the  United  States 
will  insist  on  the  calling  of  a  general  peace 
conference  for  July  1  or  July  15,  whether  the 
ministers  reach  complete  agreement  or  not, 
and  that  if  this  falls  the  United  States  will 
submit  the  whole  problem  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  meeting  in  New  York 
in  September,  as  a  kind  of  substitute  peace 
conference.  Under  the  Moscow  agreement  of 
List  December  and  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, neither  the  general  peace  conference 
nor  the  United  Nations  Assembly  possesses 
any  power  of  final  decision.  But  either  of 
them  can  serve  as  a  forum  before  which  all 
nations  can  present  their  cases  for  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  world.  Even  a  big  power  will 
defy  such  judgment  only  at  the  risk  of  a 
moral    isolation. 

Above  all,  however.  Mr.  Byrnes'  report  is 
a  last  appeal  to  Russia  to  reconsider  her 
stand  and  to  cooperate  In  the  making  of  the 
peace  on  the  principles  to  which  she  freely 
pledged  herself.  In  an  effort  to  achieve  such 
cooperation  the  United  States,  far  from  try- 
ing to  impose  its  own  will  on  others,  has 
already  made  concessions  so  sweeping  that. 
In  Mr.  Vandenberg  s  words,  further  "com- 
promises" would  only  multiply  our  hazards. 
We  are  dedicated  to  a  peace  based  not  on 
power  politics,  but  on  justice,  Mr.  Bjrrnes  de- 
clares, because  that  is  the  only  peace  that 
can  endure. 


The  Late  Booth  Tarkinfton 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HV'ES 
Wednesday,  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  the 
other  day  they  were  making  preparations 
in  Kennebunkport.  Maine,  for  the  forty- 
third  annual  return  of  her  most  distin- 
guished citizen.  Booth  Tarkington.  But 
fate  had  it  otherwise  and  our  whole 
country  mourns  the  loss  of  the  leading 
iJttrary  figure  of  his  generation.  Maine 
mourns  him  especially.  He  came  to  us  a 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  but  his  recipe 
for  the  perfect  year  was  "Seven  months 
in  Kennebunkport,  4  months  in  Indiana, 
and  one  to  come  and  go  in." 

Kenneth  Roberts,  his  neighbor  who 
knew  him  best,  said: 

He  was  a  great  man,  a  great  writer,  a  great 
gentleman,  the  kindest,  gentlest,  and  most 
helpful  man  that  ever  lived. 

No  one  who  ever  saw  Booth  Tarkington 
would  forget  him.  To  visit  him  on  his 
old  coasting  schooner,  the  Regina,  was 
a  memorable  experience.  He  lived  in  sur- 
roundings that  evoked  the  past,  but  he 
never  tried  to  escape  the  contemporary. 
He  was  worried  about  our  policy  of  mili- 


tary training,  about  world  peace,  about 
Russia.  He  wrote  me  at  length  sibout 
these  things.  I  tried  to  reassure  him.  I 
kept  the  War  Department  busy  getting 
facts  for  him.  He  loved  his  country.  He 
loved  the  truth.  It  was  as  an  artist  try- 
ing to  tell  the  truth  about  his  fellow  man 
that  he  became  immortal. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  mourn  with  me  the  man  who  fpr 
nearly  50  years  peopled  our  country  with 
figures  that  will  long  outlive  our  flesh  and 
blood.  His  creations  of  youth,  Penrod 
and  Willy  Baxter,  challenged  Tom  Saw- 
yer and  Huck  Finn.  In  all  he  wrote  some 
40  novels  and  about  20  plays.  Though 
he  was  blind  for  a  good  part  of  his  lat<?r 
life,  he  never  relinquished  work. 

He  never  followed  up  the  political  ca- 
reer that  he  began  in  the  Indiana  Legis- 
lature in  1902  and  1903,  but  no  one  spoke 
better  than  he  on  public  issues,  and  ;.n 
the  days  before  Pearl  Harbor  his  vision 
was  as  good  as  his  3yesight  was  bad. 
Seldom  has  death  dealt  with  us  more 
harshly. 
I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  21,  19J61 

EOOTH  TARKINCTCN 

"Our  boy,  Newton  Booth  Tarklngt-Dn 
•  •  •  is  long  boned  and  needs  filling 
out.  •  •  •  He  Is  fine  tempered,  gay.  and 
good.  He  is  nervous,  sympathetic,  and  af- 
fectionate, and  without  pretense. " 

With  these  words  Booth  Tarklngton's 
father,  a  Judge  and  lawyer  in  Indianapolis, 
recommended  his  tall,  21 -year-old.  convivial 
son  to  relatives  at  Princeton,  N,  J.,  in  the  late 
summer  of  1£89.  Fifty-odd  years  afterward 
the  son  commented  that  he  did  not  recog- 
nize the  person  referred  to.  but  actually,  of 
course,  he  had  Justified  the  fond  description, 
as  all  of  us  know.  Ever  since  that  morning 
near  the  turn  of  the  century  when  his  sis- 
ter— made  Justifiably  Indignant  by  the  rejec- 
tion slips  that  depressed  the  family  mall — 
determinedly  brought  the  manuscripts  of 
Monsieur  Beaucaire  and  the  Gentleman" 
from  Indiana  to  the  harassed  attention  df' 
S.  S.  McClure.  Mr.  Tarklngton's  gaiety  has 
brightened  our  bocks  and  stage  and  maga- 
zines; his  sympathy  and  affection  have 
warmed  our  responses  to  a  long  gallery  cf 
American  portraits,  strong  among  them  th^, 
coolly  impractical  Penrod.  William  SylvanuLS" 
Baxter.  Alice  Adams,  and  Georgle  Minifer. 

Booth  Tarkington  became  delighted  witlh.gj^ 
life  when  he  first  discovered  It,  when  he  was 
young.  Of  aU  the  words  that  this  stylist  used 
so  well  perhaps  "pleasant"  and  "pleasing" 
were  his  l^vorites.  His  people  walked  pU^as- 
ant,  la;»"#=t>ordered,  tree-lined  streets.  a»d 
they  were  pleasing  people  who  laughed 
pleased  laughter.  He  liked  them  as  he  found 
them — these  Americans  of  the  Middle  West — 
and  he  did  not  want  them  or  their  world  to 
change.  So  in  his  fiction  there  will  live  for 
many  fortunate  years  the  pleasing  picture 
of  a  pleasant  land  as  a  "fine-tempered,  gay, 
and  good"  man  enjoyed  it. 


Gasoline  Tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  I  liave 
Introduced  today  a  bill  to  provide  an 


additional  1  cent  tax  on  gasoline  sold  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1941 1  intioduced  the  bill  which  was 
enacted  into  law  and  became  section 
47-1901a  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code.  The  bill  was  not  finally  enacted 
in  the  form  in  which  I  introduced  it.  but 
it  was  first  amended  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  provide  only  a  cent 
increase  in  the  then-existing  gasoline 
tax.  Later,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
upon  my  motion -the  bill  was  amended  to 
read  as  I  had  formerly  introduced  it.  In 
this  form  it  was  enacted  and  went  to  the 
other  body,  where  it  was  again  reduced 
to  its  present  figure  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  war  had  commenced,  and  it  was  felt 
that  no  major  improvements  could  be 
made  on  the  streets  of  Washington  dur- 
ing the  war  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
necessary  materials. 

That  action  has  proveh  to  have  been 
poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  The  sale  of  gasoline  fell  off  very 
materially  during  the  war,  and-  the  in- 
come to  the  District  of  Columbia  high- 
way fund,  maintained  largely  by  this 
tax.  was  much  reduced. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  very  large 
program  of  major  street  and  traflflc  im- 
provements in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
made  necessary  in  order  to  handle  the 
increasingly  congested  traffic  conditions, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  does  not 
have  a  backlog  of  funds  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  do  all  the  urgently  needed  work. 
In  addition  to  this,  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Federal  Aid  Act  pf  1944  it 
is  necessary  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  match  available  Federal  funds,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  does  not  get  the 
Federal  Government  assistance.  If  the 
Senate  had  been  as  farsighted  as  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  now  have  the  necessary 
funds  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  necessary  street  im- 
provements and  traffic-relief  structures. 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  growing  rapidly  and 
more  and  more  streets  must  be  opened, 
improved,  and  maintained  each  year. 

It  is  evident  to  every  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  must  have  more  tax 
money  from  many  sources.  The  District 
of  Columbia  is  entitled  to  help  from  the 
Federal  Government,  but  only  when  the 
residents  of  the  District  do  their  proper 
share  in  bearing  the  tax  burden.  This 
year  witnessed  the  necessity  for  Congress 
to  pare  down  the  annual  budget,  simply 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  tax  funds 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  need  Is  as  great  in  the  Highway 
Department  as  any  other  phase  of  the 
Washington  tax  problem.  It  is  more 
pressing  now  because  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  war,  when  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  have  been  providing  a 
backlog  of  funds  to  meet  the  repair  of  ^ 
the  District  of  Columbia  highways  the 
District  was  compelled  to  neglect  during 
the  emergency,  we  did  not  provide  such 
f  imds.  The  Highway  Department  advises 
that  they  are  facing  "a  great  problem  of 
financing  from  this  fund  as  no  other 
sources  are  available  for  this  work." 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  no  funds 
available  to  maintain  its  streets,  bridges. 
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and  other  traffic  structures,  except  tliose 
paid  Into  the  highway  fund.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  ga.-oline  tax  in  1924, 
which  fixed  the  tax  at  2  cents  per  gallon. 
the  Federal  Government  has  contributed 
to  the  maintenance  of  streets  and  high- 
ways In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
shown  by  the  Poage  report  filed  in  1941. 
amounts  totaling  $42.035/.47.  This  was 
not  all  contributed  to  the  then-described 
gasoline  fund,  but  was  contributed  by 
payment  for  various  improvement-,  and 
throuah  the  general  fund  of  the  D  strict 
transferrins  various  amounts  to  the  gas- 
oline fund,  and  the  Federal  GcveiT.m'>nt 
In  turn  paying  into  the  District  ger.cral 
fund.  ^ 

I  am  not  adverse  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assisting  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  its  maintenance  problem  in  the 
District,  but  I  am  interested  in  the  Dis- 
trict bearing  its  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  I  do  not  want  the  tr.xnayers  in 
my  congressional  district  to  have  to  pay 
taxes  to  carry  District  of  Columbia  im- 
provements. I  want  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  assume  end  carry  its  proper 
share  of  taxation.  This  1  cent  addi- 
tional gasoline  ta.x  I  propose  will  do  just 
that.  During  the  time  when  the  District 
road  fund  v;as  constantly  being  helped 
by  the  Federal  Treasury,  the  gasoline  tax 
In  the  District  of  Columbv-a  was  2  cents 
while  the  average  in  the  various  S  ates 
of  the  Nation  was  4  4  cents  per  gallon. 
The  District  of  Columbia  was  colle:ting 
less  than  it  needed,  and  taxpayers  in  my 
congressional  district  and  ycur  congres- 
sJond  districts  were  making  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

There  Is  another  consideration  which 
enters  into  a  fair  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. Thousands  upon  thousands  of  peo- 
ple from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  visit  Washington  each  year.  They 
drive  their  automobf^s  on  the  streets  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  wear  them 
out.  and  then  contribute  less  to  their  up- 
keep than  they  pay  at  heme.  They  are 
willing  to  contribute  as  much  to  keep 
the  streets  of  Washington  passable  as 
they  pay  to  keep  up  their  own  State 
roads,  as  they  know  that  unless  they  pay 
lor  such  upkeep  in  the  shape  of  gasoline 
taxes,  they  will  have  to  pay  it  in  other 
Federal  taxes  diverted  to  this  purpose. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  pass  without  de- 
lay so  that  the  highway  officials  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  be  supplied  with 
sufficient  funds  to  keep  the  streets  of 
cur  Nation's  Capital  in  good  repair  and 
to  make  major  highway  improvements 
that  they  so  badly  need  to  solve  t^ieir 
urgent  traffic  problems.  Large  major 
improvements  will  have  to  be  made  in 
this  city  in  the  possible  form  of  subway 
systems  or  elevated  roads,  or  separated 
intersection — and  where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  money  to  make  these  improve- 
m?nts? 

Is  it  fair  to  saddle  this  added  tax 
load  on  the  real-estate  property  owners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  through  in- 
creased real-estate  taxes,  or  the  Federal 
Government,  and  permit  those  who  reap 
the  benefit  of  these  improvements,  the 
automobile  drivers,  to  pay  less  gasoline 
tax  than  is  collected  in  all  of  the  States? 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  urgently 
necessary  to  provide  sufficient  money  to 
properly  maintain  the  streets,  and  erect 


the  structures  needed  to  solve  traffic 
problems  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  and 
at  the  same  time  stop  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  mooching  the  mainte- 
nance of  Its  streets  from  taxpayers  in 
all  cf  our  congressional  districts. 

I  eurnestly  l»ope  every  Member  of-  the 
Congress  will  vote  for  an  increase  of  1- 
cent  gasoline  tax  in  the  District  cf  Co- 
lumbia. I  am  sure  our  taxpaying  con- 
stituents will  approve  of  our  action. 


The  Real  Cause  of  Inflation  Is 
i4f^        Underproduction 


ex5:ension  of  remarks 
jifON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

■■]-  OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  having  our 
lives  regulated  by  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments that  we  are  feaf-ful  of  walking 
alone.  If  a  man  puts  his  arm  in  a  cast 
and  hangs  it  in  a  sling  long  enough,  he 
will  eventually  lose  the  u.«e  of  that  arm. 
That  is  what  is  happening  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  personal  initiative  of 
many  American  citizens. 

I  believe  that  our  Government  should 
operate  and  function  tc  protect  the  weak 
against  the  unscrupulous  strong:  how- 
ever, in  the  process  we  must  not  permit 
our  democratic  way  of  life  to  be  sold 
dov.-n  the  river  and,  of  course,  it  is  not 
necessai^to  do  so.  But  if  the  American 
people  are^not  aroused  to  the  danger  we 
will  wake«p  some  day  and  find  a  dicta- 
torship in  our  Nation. 

We  have  been  toid  over  and  over 
again  by  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  and  Mr. 
Paul  Porter  and  their  departmental 
propagandists  that  the  way  to  prevent 
inflation  is  to  control  prices.  This  is  less 
than  half  the  story.  The  real  way  to 
control  prices  and  reduce  the  danger  of 
.uncontrolled  inflation  is  to  increase  pro- 
duction. 

An  excellent  article  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  "Inflation"  in 
the  Alameda  Times-Star.  publi.«hed  at 
Alameda,  Calif.,  on  February  25,  1946. 
It  was  signed  by  "The  Hired  Man."  who 
is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Times- 
Star. 

The  article  follows: 

In  the  early  days  of  Alaska  a  breakfast  of 
ham  and  eggs  cost  825.  That  was  Inflation 
with  a  vengeance.  But  why?  There  Is  Just 
one  answer  to  this  problem.  The  fact  that 
ham  and  eggs  were  very  scarce  was  the  cause, 
and  the  only  cause,  for  this  outlandish  price. 

Just  as  soon  as  this  commodity  t>ecame 
more  plentiful  the  price  went  down.  It  Is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
Inflation  Is  to  Increase  production  of  goods. 
The  only  way  to  get  an  Increase  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  Is  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
produce — only  by  making  It  worth  whUe  to 
produce  can  3rou  pay  good  wages. 

In  the  past  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  arold  or  regulate  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  can't  t>e  done.  It  is  not  pleasant 
for  us  to  look  back  at  the  time  when  our  own 
Government  destroyed  6.000.000  pigs  because 
bacon  was  too  cheap.  It  did  not  work.  WhUe 
the  price  cf  bacon  did  go  up  on  account  of 


this  artificial  regulation,  bacon  was  very 
scarce  the  next  year. 

The  foundation  of  our  American  ct&mpeti- 
tlve  system  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  counterbalances  the  supply  of  goods 
against  the  supply  of  buying  power.  If  we 
encourage  production  by  making  It  worth 
while  to  produce,  the  unbalance  wcjuld  bs 
corrected. 

To  prevent  inflation  we  must  balance  these 
two  Important  factors.  And  the  only!  way  to 
attain  a  balance  between  these  two  fsjctcrs  is 
to  Increase  the  supply  of  goods.  ThiS  Is  just 
what  the  many  Government  bureaus  |ind  tl?2 
OPA  have  not  done  and  refuse  to  do. 


Inflation  is  buying  power  competing 


supply  of  goods — -ust  like  the  ham  apd  eggs 
In  Alaska.    Increase  production  and  y 
the  supply  of  goods  competing  for  the 
power. 

In  the  name  of  common  tense,  letj 
crca-e  the  supply  of  goods  and  avoid  Ijiflatiou 
forever. 


The  British  Loan 
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EXTENSIQN  OF  REMAP  KfS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIHGINIA  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\T:S 

Wrdnesday/May  22.  19461 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  view  the  proposal  toj  extend 
a  line  of  credit  to  Great  Britain!  over  a 
period  of  5  years  with  the  definite  under- 
standing that  purchases  made  by  Great 
Britain  in  this  country  shall  be  t|o  regu- 
lated as  not  to  increase  inflationafy  pres- 
sure for  items  in  short  supply,  the  three 
outstanding  advantages  to  us  irl  agree- 
ing to  the  proposal  are:  ! 

First.  It  will  make  possible  the  iBretton 
Woods  proposals  for  the  establ[shment 
of  an  international  bank  and  thei  stabili- 
zation of  international  currencies  geared 
to  the  American  dollar. 

Second.  It  will  enable  us  to  gai^  access 
to  foreign  markets  for  surplus  Iproduc- 
tion  without  engaging  in  a  trade  war  to 
do  so. 

Third.  It  will  mean  the  survival  in 
Europe  of  the  last  substantial  bulwark 
against  the  spread  of  communisih. 

A  distinguished  newspaper  editor  who 
recently  visited  Germany  reports  that  the 
destruction  in  parts  of  Berlin  and  other 
great  cities  of  Germany  was  so  complete 
that,  in  his  opinion,  those  sections  may 
never  be  rebuilt.  There  can  be  no  politi- 
cal independence  here  or  abroad  without 
financial  independence,  and  in  the  war- 
devastated  areas  there  can  be  no  finan- 
cial independence  without  th^  recon- 
struction of  the  instrumentalitie|s  of  pro- 
duction. The  e.<=:tablishment  of  ^in  inter- 
national bank  and  the  stabilization  of  in- 
ternational currencies  will  be  the  most 
effective  means  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

The  British  Empire  and  the  18  nations 
in  the  sterling  payment  area  control  one- 
half  of  the  world's  commerce.!  In  the 
course  of  2  years,  and  perhaps  sooner,  we 
will  need  foreign  markets  for  surplus  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  wheat,  apples,  l^rd,  and 
pork  products.  We  will  likewise  even- 
tually need  foreign  markets  for  the  sur- 
plus production  of  machine  tools,  trucks, 
and  automobiles,  electrical  equipment  of 
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all  kinds,  ofBce  fixtures,  and  appliances, 
and  numerous  other  items  of  smaller  vol- 
ume. Such  markets  will  mean  employ- 
ment in  this  country  for  not  less  than 
3,000.000  workers.  The  following  letter 
from  Hon.  William  L.  Clayton.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  indicates  the  type  of 
cooperation  that  may  be  expected  from 
Great  Britain  in  that  program  and  in  the 
more  fundamental  progiam  of  combat- 
ting the  type  of  state  trading  as  practiced 
by  totalitarian  nations: 

Dep.irt:4ENT  or  State, 
Washington.  May  14,  1946. 
The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robeetson, 
Howe  of  Representative?. 

Dear  Willis:  I  have  your  letter  of  May  9 
asking  for  a  brief  statement  indicating  ex- 
actly what  the  British  have  agreed  to  do 
In  regard  to  preferences  in  return  for  the 
proposed  loan. 

To  put  it  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  Brit- 
ish have  agreed,  in  return  for  the  loan,  to 
negotiate  with  us  for  the  immediate  reduc- 
tion and  eventual  elimination  of  their  Em- 
pire preferences. 

For  your  own  information.  I  might  explain 
the  situation  a  little  more  fully.  You  recall 
that  this  Government  published  its  "Pro- 
posals fcr  Expansion  of  World  Trnde  and  Em- 
ployment" on  the  same  day  that  the  finan- 
cial agreements  with  Britain  were  signed. 
At  the  same  time.  In  a  joint  statement  on 
conmiercial  policy  the  British  Governmerit 
expressed  its  full  agreement  with  all  the 
Important  points  In  the  proposals,  accepted 
them  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  and  agreed  to 
enter  Into  early  negotiations  for  their  Im- 
plementation. 

In  respect  to  preferences,  the  proposals 
suggest  negotiations  for  the  elimination  of 
all  tariff  preferences  As  an  initial  step, 
nations  would  agree  that  existing  commit- 
ments would  not  prevent  action  on  prefer- 
ences, that  any  negotiated  reductions  in 
most-favored-natlon  tariffs  will  automat- 
ically reduce  or  eleralnate  margins  of  pref- 
erences and  that,  in  any  event,  no  new  pref- 
erences win  be  Introduced  nor  existing 
preferences  Increased. 
Sincerely  yovu-s, 

Will  Cl.^tton. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Last  night  I  had  dinner  with  a 
Canadian  and  when  I  praised  Canada  for 
making  a  loan  to  Great  Britain,  which  is 
more  than  one-third  of  the  loan  we  pro- 
pose to  make,  although  the  Canadians  do 
not  have  one-tenth  of  our  financial 
ability,  the  reply  was  "Well,  we  feel  that 
it  was  our  war."  If  the  American  people 
do  not  feel  that  they  had  a  stake  in  com- 
bating the  form  of  totalitarian  govern- 
ment which  Hitler  sought  to  impose  upon 
the  world  they  do  not  understand  why 
the  war  was  fought.  What  boots  it,  may 
I  ask.  for  us  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
and  thousands  of  lives  to  prevent  the 
world  frcm  being  engulfed  by  one  form 
of  totalitarianism  and  then  refuse  to 
contribute  as  much  as  2  weeks  of  the  cost 
of  that  war  to  a  program  to  prevent  the 
world  from  being  engulfed  by  another 
type  fof  totahtarianism.  The  conse- 
quetvas  of  extending  the  proposed  line 
of  cmlit  to  Great  Britain  may  be  that 
the  loan  may  never  be  repaid,  although 
I  believe  the  British  people  are  honest 
and  will  repay  if  they  can.  The  conse- 
quences of  not  making  the  loan  will  be 
the  loss  of  our  system  of  private  enter- 
prise through  the  regimentation  of  our 
economy  to  domestic  needs,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  huge  and  costly  military 
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establishment  because  we  will  be  li\-ing  in 
one  world  without  one  friend  and  the  ul- 
timate possibility  of  a  future  atom.c  war 
in  wliich  there  will  be  no  victor. 


Newark,  Ohio,  Newspaperman  Wins 
Award  for  Year's  Best  Series  of 
Stories 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  newspaper  article  from  the 
Newark  (Ohio>  Advocate  of  May  18, 
1946.  relative  to  one  of  the  reporter- 
photographers  of  my  district.  Bill  Diehl. 
Bill,  as  he  is  known  to  all  of  us.  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  reporters  of  this  age. 
His  alertness,  integrity,  and  hard  work 
have  brought  him  this  distinguished 
recognition,  which  is  well  deserved. 

In  addition  to  his  various  activities. 
Bill  has  been  a  true  friend  of  the  vet- 
erans, and  his  outstanding  wc*"k  :n  this 
regard  is  recognized,  not  only  by  the 
people  of  his  community,  but  by  the  en- 
tire State  of  Ohio  as  well. 

Announcement  was  made  today  that  Bill 
Diehl,  reporler-photcgrapher  for  the  Advo- 
cate, has  been  selected  as  the  winner  of  one 
of  the  1946  Headlmer  medals  for  outstanding 
achlevrment  in  \he  highly  competitl\e  Jour- 
nalism profession  during  the  past  year 

Diehl  Is  1  of  20  chosen  for  membership 
in  the  National  Hecdliners'  Club,  with  head- 
quarters in  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  and  will  be 
enrolled  In  that  organization  at  Its  annual 
"frolic"  June  21-22-23  at  which  time  the 
award  will  be  formally  presented. 

The  Advocate  writer's  award  is  for  the 
"best  news  story  or  series  among  newspapers 
of  from  15.000  to  25,000  circulation  " 

The  20  winners  were  chosen  from  a  list 
of  more  more  than  500  writers  by  the  board 
of  Judges  headed  by  Braton  Gardner  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  and  Including;  repre- 
sentative editors  from  newspapers,  news 
syndicates,  magazines  and  newsreels.  Pur- 
pose of  the  Headliners  is  "to  dig  out  new 
talent  and  to  honor  the  old." 

This  is  the  first  year  that  writers  on  smaller 
newspapers  were  ever  considered  for  one  of 
the  awards  which  are  rated  as  the  top  prize  in 
the  profession. 

Diehl's  series  of  stories  began  early  last 
year  when,  at  the  Army's  Invitation,  be 
visited  the  German  prisoner  of  war  camp  at 
Fletcher  Hospital.  Cambridge.  His  story  and 
pictures  In  the  Advocate,  telling  of  finding 
Nazi  flags  and  pictures  of  Hitler  In  the  PW 
barracks,  was  printed  despite  vlgorcuo  pro- 
test by  military  authorities  and  resulted  In 
orders  to  "clean  up"  such  conditions  in  all 
such  camps  in  the  Nation. 

Next  in  the  series  came  when  the  Advo- 
cate sent  Dlebl  to  New  York  to  ccver  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Newark  men  to  return 
from  Europe  after  the  Nazi  surrender. 
Photos  and  stories  from  aboard  the  Incoming 
troopship,  at  the  demobUlzation  center,  and 
on  the  platform  at  home,  greeting  wives. 
parents  and  friends  painted  a  graphic  picture 
for  Advocate  readers, 

Diehl's  next  major  assignment  concerned 
disposition  of  the  body  cf  a  World  War  I 
veteran  who  died  In  AsplnwaU  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration hospital.  Pittsburgh,  and  which 
was  delivered  nude  to  an  Ohio  undcrtakar. 

His  Investigations  and  rerelaUona  remiltad 
in  an  order  going  out  from  VA  h— rtqnwtnri. 
after  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  had  replaced  Ocn- 
eral  Hincs.  that  a  complete  uniform  mtut  be 
provided  whenever  a  veteran  died  in  such  a 
hospital,  and  providing  for  other  nwjor  re- 
forms. 

Only  a  few  weeks  apo  the  Advornt*  sent 
Diehl  to  Washington,  where  he  told  VA's  top 
oCScers  of  ct  nditions  at  the  big  \A  hospital 
at  Marlon,  lud.,  resulting  lu  an  immediate 
Investigation  and  correction  of  these  condi- 
tions. On  this  same  trip  his  stories  resulted 
In  long-delayed  penrton  payments  coming 
throuch  to  local  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  II. 

Currently.  Diehl  Is  covering  the  Dillon  Dam 
story— the  $10,000.0C0  "conaervatlon-and- 
flocd-control"  project — pet  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers, which.  If  buUt.  will  result  In  753  fami- 
lies losing  their  farms  and  homes. 

He  will  accompany  Melvln  Mayfield,  Nash- 
port,  winner  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
H  ir.  to  Washington  next  week  and  wUl 
report  to  Advocate  readers  on  Mayfield  s  con- 
ference with  President  Truman  when  May- 
field  pleads  with  the  President  to  Intercede 
and  s.^ve  the  homes  of  the  Dl\lon  Dam 
refugees. 


Real  Security  for  Senior  CitiseDt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALirORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time  in 
order  to  point  out  the  growing  need  for 
considerate  attention  for  a  large  segment 
of  our  American  people.  I  speak  of  our 
elder  citizens,  most  of  whom  have  passed 
the  prime  productive  years  of  their  lives 
and  who  are  entitled  to  special  consid- 
eration for  the  contribution  they  have 
made  to  our  economic  and  social  order. 
Are  they  to  be  ignored  when  Social  Se- 
curity is  extended,  when  Industrial  wages 
are  raised,  when  increased  retirement 
benefits  are  voted  and  when  taxes  are 
maintained  at  their  present  high  rate? 

Recent  estimates  Indicate  that  there 
are  some  10.000.000  American  citizens 
aged  60  and  over  who  today,  through  no 
paiticular  fault  of  their  own,  are  in  effect 
adversely  affecting  our  economy.  Either 
because  their  incomes  are  too  low  or  be- 
cause their  present  meager  pensions  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  increased  living 
costs  they  are  forced  to  hold  jobs  that 
would  mean  employment  for  ycunger 
people. 

Are  we  not  being  unwise  if  we  ignore 
this  fact  in  our  legislative  program?  It 
seems  to  me  that  Congress  would  be  tak- 
ing a  progressive  .step  if  we  passed  legis- 
lation which  would  enable  each  American 
citizen  over  60  years  of  age  to  retire  from 
the  labor  market  while  .stabilizing  his  in- 
come at  levels  adequate  to  injure  his  fu- 
ture security  and  comfort. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  district 
In  a  State  that  pays  the  highest  old  age 
pensions  in  the  country.  But  even  this 
amount,  $50  per  month.  Is  not  enough  to 
properly  feed,  clothe  and  hcase  the  aver- 
age citizen  m  aajthing  like  the  comfort 
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to  which  he  is  entitled.  In  other  States, 
where  the  monthly  pensions  are  much 
less,  we  all  know  that  squalor,  human 
suffering  and  even  near  starvation  stalks 
many  homes. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
now  has  before  it  many  legislative  pro- 
posals, mcluding  H.  R.  2230.  which  seeks 
to  correct  some  of  the  evils  that  now  exist. 
I  do  not  ask  this  committee  to  legislate  on 
the  basis  of  sentiment  but  I  do  ask  that 
it  approach  the  problem  in  a  humane  and 
Christian-like  manner.  I  ask  that  the 
committee  give  consideration  to  a  pro- 
gram that  will  be  national  in  scope;  one 
that  is  not  based  on  need  and  poverty  and 
one  that  will  be  recognized  as  a  matter 
cf  justice  to  our  senior  citizens  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  common  good. 


Tragedy  of  Liberalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  self-styled  liberals  in  this  body 
would  do  well  to  read  the  challenging 
article  which  appears  in  the  current  issue 
of  Life  magazine,  which  is  included  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks ; 
Tracedt    or    LiBrRALisM — By    IcNoaiNO    the 

Challenge  or  Soviet  Imperialism.  United 

States    Liberals    Are    Destroying    Their 

Nation  s  Chances  of  Building  a  Peaceful 

World  Order 

(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

The  American  liberal  movement  Is  in  dan- 
ger of  self-destnictton  as  the  result  of  a  bitter 
internal  conflict  over  the  role  ol  the  United 
States  in  the  postwar  world.  How  grave  the 
practical  results  of  this  conflict  can  be  is  best 
illustrated  by  a  recent  behind-the-scenes 
eptBodt  of  our  foreign  relations. 

Long  before  the  war  ended  the  American 
mllltftFy  authorities  had  rightly  or  wrongly 
concluded  that  In  the  present  phase  of  the 
age  of  the  new  weapons,  outlying  bases  in  the 
Atlantic  were  essential  to  our  security  until 
a  working  world  organization  could  assure 
permanent  peace.  Of  these  the  base  mcst 
desired  was  that  in  Iceland.  Accordingly  last 
October  we  made  an  offer  to  the  Icelandic 
Government  for  a  99-year  lease  on  our  war- 
time base  facilities  there,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  base  would  be  transferred 
to  United  Nations  control  when.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, fully  satisfactory  security  machinery 
had  been  set  up  by  the  UN.  The  Icelanders 
are  a  proud  and  independent  people.  In  the 
Informal  talks  which  followed  our  offer  Ameri- 
can Minister  Louis  G.  Dreyfus,  Jr.  had  an 
uphill  task  persuading  Icelandic  Premier  Ola- 
fur  Thors  that  the  proposed  lease  would  not 
Infringe  upon  Icelandic  sovereignty.  Never- 
theless the  diplomatic  courtship  was  well 
conducted.  As  a  token  of  our  friendship  we 
undertook  to  support  Iceland's  applxatfon 
for  membership  in  the  UN.  And  by  last 
March  the  outlook  for  fin  agreement  with 
Icelar.d  was  decidedly  hopeful. 

Then,  late  in  March,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Henry  A.  Wallace  blundered  onto  the 
•tage  of  this  small  but  significant  Interna- 
tional drama.  He  gave  a  newspaper  inter- 
view sharply  condemning  the  presence  of 
American  troops  in  Iceland  and  stating  cate- 
gorically that  the  Soviets  must  naturally  as- 
sume the  purpose  of  the  Iceland  base  was 


to  threaten  th3m.  It  mattered  nothing  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  tlie  base  was  to  assure 
American  security.  As  a  member  of  the 
Truman  Cabinet,  speaking  presumably  frcxn 
official  information.  Wallace  declared  that 
the  Soviets  musi,  regard  the  base  as  purely 
aggressive.  Premier  Thors  Instantly  Inti- 
mated th^t.  after  what  Wallace  had  said,  the 
Icelanders  wanted  no  part  of  the  proposed 
agreement  with  us. 

Efforts  were  made  to  convince  the  nervous 
Icelanders  that  the  voice  of  Wallr.ce  was  not 
the  voice  of  America  and  to  restore  the  favor- 
able atmosphere  cf  the  talks.  But  these 
e.Torts  were  defeated  by  the  remarkable 
speech  in  which  Claude  Pepfeh.  of  Florida, 
echoed  Wallace  on  the  Senate  floor.  In  April 
the  Win  the  Peace  Conference,  held  in  the 
Commerce  Department  auditorium  and  at- 
tended by  such  notable  congressional  liberals 
as  Senator  H.utley  Kilcore  and  Representa- 
tive Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  adopted  a  res- 
olution again  asserting  that  the  American 
program  for  overseas  bases  was  aggressive  and 
anti-Soviet  and  loudly  demanding  th?  evacu- 
ation of  Iceland.  Almost  simultaneously 
Premier  Thors  announced  in  Reykjavik  that 
the  Icelandic  Government  was  no  longer  con- 
sidering the  American  offer  for  a  peacetime 
lease  on  the  Iceland  base. 

Possibly  the  Icelanders  will  change  their 
minds.  But  if  tliey  remain  firm  in  their  re- 
solve and  a  time  ever  comes  when  this  coun- 
try needs  outlying  Atlantic  bases,  Wallace, 
Pepper,  and  their  associates  are  not  likely 
to  remember  with  pride  this  thing  they  have 
done.  Concerning  Wallace  at  least,  one  can- 
not doubt  that  he  acted  from  the  best  and 
highest  motives.  Nor  is  It  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  military  authorities  were  right 
in  ins'sting  upon  an  overseas-bases  program. 
The  point  is  that  their  plan  had  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  agreed  policy  of  the  American 
Government,  approved  by  the  President  and 
relevant  advisers.  By  an  Irresponsible  Inter- 
vention In  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  and 
seriousness,  Wallace  defeated  his  own  Gov- 
ernment's policy.  He  had  a  right  to  his  opin- 
ion, but  If  he  could  not  make  his  opinion 
prevail  at  Cabinet  meetings,  his  only 
alternatives  were  to  resign  or  tj  remain 
silent.  That  this  man,  so  obviously  patriotic 
and  even  painfully  virtuous,  should  have 
chosen  the  only  course  which  was  plainly 
Indefensible  Is  a  symptom  of  the  terrible 
confusion  which  now  afflicts  American  lib- 
eralism. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  confusion?  Its 
manifestations  are  simple  enough.  The  ma- 
jority of  liberals  are  so  preoccupied  with  for- 
eign policy  that  they  have  ceased  to  think 
constructively  about  the  pressing  problems 
of  the  domestic  economy.  The  reason  for 
the  confusion  is  also  simple.  It  Is  the  liberal 
attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  deeply  stirred  the  liberal  imagina- 
tion, first  by  Its  vast  experiments  In  social 
and  economic  planning  and  then  by  its  mag- 
nificent struggle  against  the  Wehrmacht. 
When  the  war  ended,  an  idealized  picture  of 
the  Soviet  state  had  formed  In  the  minds  of 
American  liberals 

Unfortunately,  the  tough,  brilliant  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  state  are  not  liberal  Idealists. 
They  are  realists  and.  unlike  most  liberals. 
they  fully  understand  that  power  is  the  basic 
unit  of  all  politics.  When  the  war  ended, 
they  embarked  upon  an  experiment  In  im- 
perialism as  bold  as  It  was  novel.  In  blunt 
truth,  all  the  methods  which  were  condemned 
most  bitterly  when  employed  by  the  new 
Imperialism  of  Germany  now  began  to  be 
used  to  extend  the  sphere  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

Already  Poland,  the  Baltic  States.  Rumania, 
Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  and  Albania,  are  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain.  Huge  armies  hold 
Hungary  and  half  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Greece  are  encircled,  and 
the  Soviets  are  frankly  dragging  their  feet 
In  making  the  European  peace  In  order  to 
prolong  chaos  and  thus  promote  the  Com- 


munist parties  in  other  European  nations. 
In  the  Middle  East  the  Soviets  are  driving 
southward.  Iran  Is  in  dargjr  cf  being  le- 
ducod  to  puppethood:  Turkey  and  Iraq  are 
threatened.  Finally,  in  the  Far  Eaist.  the 
Kurlles  and  half  of  Korea  are  occupied,  and 
Manchuria  has  been  stripped  and  left  ^n  con- 
dition to  be  transformed  at  will  into  another 
Azerbaijan.  The  process  still  goes  ori.  One 
can  only  admire  the  Soviet  leaders'  lro;i  nerve  . 
and  precision  of  execution,  but  one  must 
also  wonder  whether  they  will  ultlma,tely  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  dominion  over 
Europe  and  Asia. 

No  such  critical  Judgment  has  be^n  pos- 
sible for  the  American  liberals,  hjjwever. 
They  have  had  to  relate  the  reality  oi  Soviet 
policy  to  the  ideal  picture  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  they  cherish  In  their  mlnds.>  Some 
have  blamed  ourselves  (as  Henry  Wallace 
did),  arguing  that  Soviet  "realpolitik"  can 
be  cured  by  loving  kindness.  Otherjs  irrel- 
evantly declare  that  the  new  Soviet  imperial- 
ism is"  no  worse  than  the  old  British  im- 
perialism or  attribute  Soviet  foreigr  policy 
to  the  lustiness  of  a  young  oiganlsm.  as  fond 
mammas  excuse  the  doing  of  their  offspring 
because  'boys  will  be  boys."  It  is  ipalnful 
to  hear  these  laborious  apologetics  from  good 
men,  for  one  has  heard  them  beiore — in 
1937.  1938.  and  1939.  Furthermore.  It  is 
tragic.  For  no  political  movement  can  retain 
Its  strength  which  fails  to  respond  to  the 
major  challenges  of  Its  time.  The  major 
challenge  of  our  time  Is  the  need  to  organize 
-a  stable,  prosperous,  and.  above  all.  peaceful 
world.  Tills  can  hardly  be  attempted  suc- 
cessfully by  men  who  will  not  or  dare  not 
face  the  facts  about  one  of  the  world's  two 
great' powers.  That  Is  the  tragedy  of  Ameri- 
can liberalism. 

But  before  continuing  this  Inquiry  it  will 
probably  be  well  to  define  the  term  "liberal- 
ism" as  used  In  the  present  discussion.    Some 
readers  may  already  share  the  indignation 
at  the  connotations  here  given  to  liberalism, 
which  was  once  expressed    to  one   of  your 
correspondents  by  the  late  Ogden  L.  Mills. 
He  had  been  called  a  conservative.     He  as- 
serted with  some  heat  that  he  was  nothing 
of  the  sort — he  was  a  liberal  and  a  better 
liberal  than  most,  being  a  stanch  believer  in 
the  theories  of  Adam   Smith.  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  and  the  other  thinkers  who  shaped 
the  beginnings  of  British  nineteenth-century 
liberaltsm.     But  a  political  grouping  is  not 
like    a    church,    with    an    immutable   creed. 
Jeremy   Bentham   or    no   Jeremy   Bentham, 
free  enterprise  or  no  free  enterprise,  Ogden 
Mills   was   a    conservative   of   conservatives. 
In   contrast,   one   of  your   correspondents 
also  heard  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  bitterly 
complain  against  the  attacks  upon  him  as  a 
"radical."     He  was  not  a  radical,  he  said;  he 
was  not  even  a  liberal.    He  conceived  of  him- 
self, rather,  as  a  "conservative."  seeking  to 
"conserve"  what  was  best  In  American  so- 
ciety by  making  essential  concessions  to  the 
forces  of  the  time.    As  Mills  harked  back  to 
Bentham.    so    Roosevelt    also    reached    into 
British    history   for   a   comparison,   claiming 
that  his  New  Deal  hardly  differed  from  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  by  the  grej.t  Tory 
Sir  Robert  Peel.    Peel  or  no  Peel,  Roosevelt 
was  also  talking   nonsense,  for   he   was   no 
more  conservative  than  Mills  was  liberal. 

The  difference  between  Mills  and  Roose- 
velt suggests  a  practical  nondoctrlnalre  defi- 
nition of  liberalism.  That  difference  was  a 
difference  in  attitude  toward  social  change. 
Mills  thought  first  of  the  ramifying  vested 
interests  which  social  change  invariably  dis- 
commodes. He  was  contented  with  the  world 
as  he  found  it  and,  while  he  realized  change 
was  Inevitable,  he  wanted  change  to  be  as 
slow  as  possible.  He  was  a  conservative. 
Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  first 
of  the  large  group  who  t  re  always  slighted  in 
any  society's  distribution  of  its  loaves  and 
fishes.  He  was  discontented  with  existing 
order,  positively  liked  social  change  »nd 
wanted  it  to  be  rapid.  He  was  a  liberal., 
,    Healthy  conservatism  and  healthy  liberalism 
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are  both  essential  to  the  he%lth  cf  a  free 
society,  since  both  are  needed  to  insiue  that 
desirable  social  changes  are  accomplished  in  a 
practical  manner  and  without  undue  delay. 

AMERICAN   liberalism   IS   ALL   BUT   LEAOERLESS 

American  liberalism  has  now  entered  a 
period  of  111  health,  to  which  the  behavior 
of  the  first  Truman  Congress  is  testimony 
enough.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline of  this  movement,  which  dominated 
the  political  scene  from  1932  until  1945?  One 
answer  was  given  long  ago  In  a  conversation 
In  Tom  Corcoran's  office,  when  the  New  Deal- 
ers were  trying  to  build  up  Robert  H.  Jack- 
son as  Roosevelt's  successor.  Then  the  future 
teemed  to  glow  with  a  promise  of  ever-recur- 
rent, ever-novel  New  Deals.  But  one  cynic 
remarked,  "It's  no  good,  Tom.  F.  D.  R.  is  like 
the  upas  tree  In  the  old  travelers*  stories. 
He  kills  everything  that  shelters  under  him." 

There  was  truth  in  that,  for,  while  he  lived. 
Roosevelt  did  the  thinking  for  American  llb- 
ernlism;  now  that  he  is  dead  most  liberals 
find  It  hard  to  think  for  themselves.  He  was 
the  giant,  the  great  figure  who  both  gave 
strength  to  and  dwarfed  everyone  on  his  side. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  pay  for  his  way  of 
making  his  followers  seem  to  be  mere 
pygmies. 

Certainly  Roosevelt's  successor  was  not  de- 
signed to  be  the  standard  bearer  of  a  faith. 
Roosevelt's  White  House  was  a  place  of  power, 
where  the  winds  of  destiny  blew  through  the 
corridors  and  one  heard  the  voice  of  the 
future.  The  White  House  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, for  all  his  modesty,  patriotism,  and 
good  will,  is  more  like  the  lounge  of  the  Lions 
Club  of  Independence,  Mo.,  where  one  is  con- 
scloxis  chiefly  of  the  odor  of  10-cent  cigars 
and  the  easy  laughter  evoked  by  the  new 
smoking-room  story.  Among  the  liberal  In- 
fluences which  still  act  upon  Truman,  the 
ghost  of  Roosevelt  Is  by  far  the  strongest; 
and  it  is  often  difficult  for  a  mere  shade  to 
carry  conviction  when  George  E.  Allen  is  also 
there  in  the  excessively  solid  flesh,  telling  his 
Jokes  and  knowing  precisely  what  he  wants. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  American 
liberal  cause  Is  all  but  leaderless.  Its  best 
servants  are  a  handful  of  courageous  admin- 
istrators— Wilson  Wyatt,  Paul  Porter.  Chester 
Bowles,  and  Pred  Vinson — but  they  are 
servants.  For  the  rest  there  are  the  labor 
chieftains  like  Walter  Reuther,  Philip  Mur- 
ray, and  Sidney  HiUman.  whose  sphere  Is 
restricted  by  their  professional  attachments. 
There  is  Wallace,  too  otherworldly  to  lead. 
And  there  are  the  assorted  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  would  have  cast  off  their 
dark  cerements,  break  forth  from  their  tomb, 
and  rise  again  as  politicians  in  order  to  be 
leaders  in  a  true  sense. 

As  a  result,  in  the  past  year  the  seminal 
center  of  American  liberalism  has  passed 
from  Washington  to  New  York,  where  liberal 
Intellectuals  congregate,  where  the  liberal 
press  is  strongest,  and  where  the  most  sig- 
nificant organizations  of  the  left  of  center, 
such  as  the  CIO-PAC,  have  their  headquar- 
ters. The  consequences  have  not  been 
happy,  for  consciousness  of  political  realities 
does  not  flourUh  In  New  York. 

THE    LIBERAL    BABIT   OF    SELF-DELUSION 

Not  long  ago  one  of  your  correspondents 
was  present  at  a  discussion  In  which  S3cre- 
tary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes'  patience  and 
firmness  toward  the  Soviets  were  explained 
RMBy  on  the  facile  ground  that  the  State  De- 
ment was  a  mere  haven  of  elegant  re- 
onaries.  A  certain  Inconsistency  between 
Is  view  and  the  Department's  Argentine 
llcy  was  humbly  suggested.  Whereupon  an 
ordinarily  intelligent  liberal  female  replied, 
with  something  close  to  a  knowing  leer,  that 
she  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  poli- 
cy was  a  mere  mask  for  a  secret  understand- 
ing between  the  Department  spat  wearers  and 
Colonel  Peron.  No  one  was  coarse  enough  to 
mention  the  ample,  Irrefutable  evidence  that 
an  understanding  with  Peron  was  in  fact,  at 
that  very  moment,  being  urgently  sought  not 


by  our  spat  wearers  but  by  a  Soviet  mission 
in  Buenos  Aires.  This  curious  habit  of  self- 
delusion  Is  not  limited  to  the  tuiapi>etlzing 
type  of  liberal  who  throbs  with  elevated  feel- 
ings in  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  th« 
Stork  Club.  Innumerable  able  editors,  pub- 
licists, labor  leaders,  and  others  of  re*  1  Influ- 
ence In  the  liberal  movement  share  It  to  the 
ftill.  Consequently,  for  example,  the  Soviet 
objective  In  Iran  was  anxiously  but  nnslead- 
ingly' explained  as  being  no  more  than  oil, 
although  oil  had  been  offered  to  Molotov  by 
Stettinius  and  Eden  at  Yalta  more  than  a 
year  before,  and  again  offered  by  Bcvln  to 
Stalin  when  the  Iran  dispute  threatened. 

The  facts  and  atmosphere  of  Soviet  policy 
and  Soviet-American  relations  are  simply  not 
known  In  New  York.  It  Is  only  where  the 
business  of  politics  is  carried  on  that  one 
hears  of  such  straws  in  the  wind  as  the 
famous  conversation  between  Andrei  Vishin- 
eky  and  an  American  traveling  with  him  on 
Mediterranean  commission  business.  It  came 
at  the  end  of  a  fairly  cheerful  evening.  As 
though  deciding  at  last  to  solve  a  bothersome 
puzzle.  Vlshlnsky  suddenly  inquired  why  the 
United  States  did  not  take  South  America. 
The  startled  American  replied  that  we  did 
net  want  South  America.  Vlshlnsky.  In  a 
rather  worried  way.  urged  that  we  must  at 
least  desire  to  establish  our  empire  over 
Central  America.  Again  the  American  pro- 
tested that  the  occupation  even  of  Central 
America  was  not  part  of  our  postwar  plan. 
"But  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Vlshhisky.  as 
though  removing  the  only  possible  reason 
for  this  strange  self-denial,  "my  Government 
would  not  have  the  slightest  objection."  One 
can  Imagine  the  horror  of  liberal  thinkers 
who  argue  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween our  ownership  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Soviet  desire  for  the  Dardanelles,  if 
anyone  in  this  country  took  the  Vlsbinskian 
view  of  our  national  interests. 

It  must  finally  be  added,  with  all  frank- 
ness, that  the  liberal  tendency  toward  self- 
delusion  Is  vastly  Increased  by  the  singular 
liberal  attitude  toward  the  American  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers.  The  horror  of 
Red  baiting  is  as  natural  as  it  is  admirable, 
for  the  future  will  be  dark  indeed  if  this 
country  ever  indulges  In  another  orgy  ot 
violence  and  suppression  of  liberties  such  as 
we  experienced  under  Attorney  General  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer.  The  Communists  have  an 
entire  right  to  hold  and  to  express  any  views 
they  choose.  But  there  Is  all  the  dlllerence 
In  the  world  between  stoutly  defending  that 
right  and  being  so  fearful  of  an  honest  as- 
sessment of  the  Communist  position  that 
mentioning  the  word  "Communist"  comes 
close  to  beine:  a  breach  of  etiquette. 

In  truth,  self-delusion  is  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  tragedy  of  American  liberalism..  One 
"cannot  help  tut  wonder  whether  this  self- 
delusion  would  have  been  practiced  If  Roose- 
velt, who  was  both  a  great  leader  and  a  great 
"  realist,  had  kept  his  life  and  health.  Dur- 
ing his  last  year,  for  example,  Roosevelt  let 
those  close  to  him  know  that  his  concessions 
to  the  Soviet  Union  were  a  wartime  expe- 
dient which  would  be  abandoned  for  a  firmer 
policy  when  the  war  ended.  While  he  still 
lived,  Roosevelt  was  following  a  Polish  policy 
which  plainly  foreshadowed  a  change  In  this 
direction.  Firmness,  In  short,  was  one  aspect 
of  Roosevelt's  postwar  plan.  Another  was 
Indicated  by  his  constant,  strong  insistence 
on  this  country's  responsibility  to  use  its 
great  wealth  to  rebuild  the  devastated  areas 
and  assist  the  backward  nations. 

Roosevelt  fully  understood  that  both  Ger- 
many and  Russia  were  ruthless  police  stctes 
but  believed  you  could  do  business  with  Rus- 
sia where  you  could  not  with  Germany  be- 
cause the  basic  concept  of  nazlsm  was  bar- 
baric whUe  the  basic  concept  of  sovletism  is 
the  purpose  to  improve  the  lot  of  all  men. 
But  Roosevelt  also  knew  and  said  what  the 
liberals  do  not  know:  that  appeasement  Is 
always  wrong.  In  whatever  connection,  since 
it  always  eventually  results  ixx  a  situation 


where  you  must  fight  or  knuckle  UQd«r  for- 
ever. He  knew  and  said  that  wars  wer« 
averted-not  by  weakness  and  conciliation  but 
by  firmtiefis  and  strength.  Would  this  man. 
who  led  the  United  States  Into  the  most  ter- 
rible war  In  history  to  prevent  the  domina- 
tion of  Europe  and  Asia  by  two  powers,  huve 
been  complacent  before  the  possibility  that 
one  power  alone  would  reach  this  poeitlou 
of  unchallengeable  pr^omlnance? 

A  MIMIVCM  program  FOR  LaUt.VLS 

This  does  not  mean  that  Rjcsevelt  ever 
considered  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
would  have  done  so  now.  On  the  ccnirary, 
he  was  convinced  to  the  end  of  bis  life  tl^at 
by  plain  speaking  with  Stalin  and  bv  firm- 
ness a  sound  working  relationship  with  th« 
Soviet  Union  could  be  established.  It  is  use-  . 
less  to  speculate  on  what  the  details  cf 
Roosevelt's  policy  might  have  been  tcday. 
One  can  only  say  that  there  Is  a  fine  Rocsc- 
veltlan  ring  to  tlie  policy  wtUch.  It  is  known. 
Secretary  of  State  James  P.  Byrnes  would 
now  like  to  pursue.  He  Is  pursuing  it  only  In 
part  t)ecau8e  he  cannot  get  the  tools  lor  the 
Job — the  mUitary  strength  In  being,  the  rela- 
tive freedom  to  use  our  economic  resources 
as  an  instrument  of  policy  and  the  public 
and  congressional  support  for  decisive  ac- 
tion. Yet  a  tentative  outline  of  the  ideal 
policy  Is  certainly  worth  study.  It  can  tm 
given  as  follows: 

1.  All-out  support  for  the  United  Nations 
as  a  working  world  organisation  capable  of 
providing  practical  solutions  of  world  prcb- 
lems. 

2.  Internationalization  of  the  terrible  new 
weapons  under  UN  control  and  sponsorship 
of  sound  measures  of  disarmament  under 
UN  direction. 

3.  Greater  firmness  in  all  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  order  to  bring  to  a  final  halt 
the  process  of  Soviet  expansion. 

4.  The  broadest  effort  of  relief  and  recon- 
struction all  over  the  world.  This  both  serves 
humanitarian  ends  and  removes  the  condi- 
tions which  now  actually  tempt  the  Soviets 
to  Imperialist  adventures.  Famine  and 
poverty,  feudalism,  and  economic  chaoa 
create  political  vacuums.  Short  of  war.  no 
display  of  American  firmness  can  perma- 
nently halt  the  Soviets'  onward  march  as 
long  as  conditions  everywhere  constitute  an 
open  Invitation  to  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  offer  a  few 
billions  in  loans  to  selected  good  risks. 
There  must  l>e  much  larger  loans.  There 
mtist  be  far  more  generous  relief.  And  there 
must  be  many  more  programs  like  the 
Yangtze  Dam.  which  would  give  100,000,000 
Chinese  something  like  a  decent  life,  or  the 
Jordan  Valley  Authority,  which  should  end 
the  conflict  between  Jew  and  Arab  by  pro- 
tldlng  plenty  for  them  both. 

Certainly  every  plan  for  employment  of 
American  economic  resources  abroad  would 
have  to  be  scrutinized  and  judged  on  Its 
merits.  But  the  broad  concepts  set  down 
above  surely  constitute  the  ideal  program  of 
the  American  policymakers.  It  Is  worth 
emphasizing  again  that  the  underlying 
thought  is  not  to  risk  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  but  to  remove  the  dauger  of  war. 
The  object.  In  short.  Ls  both  to  deflect  Soviet 
policy  and  to  Improve  world  conditions  so 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
can  live  at  peace  together  without  the  ter- 
rible mutual  suspicion,  the  deepening  divi- 
sion t>etween  Ru&sia  and  the  West,  which  now 
mark  all  our  relations.  Confronted  with 
such  a  program,  the  astute  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  state  would  understand  their  inability 
to  compete  and  would  develop  a  new  policy 
of  ptognKB  by  Internal  development  and 
equal  partnership  in  the  United  Nations. 
And  thus,  eventually,  time  would  remove 
suspicion  and  division,  and  peace  would  be 
assured  at  last. 

The  tragedy  of  American  llbersUem  mejr 
well  be  the  tragedy  of  the  United  States  for 
a  very  simple  reason.    The  loregolng  is  a 


Then.  late  In  March.  Secretary  ol  Com- 
merce Henry  A.  Wallace  blundered  onto  the 
stage  oX  this  small  but  significant  Interna- 
ttonal  drama.  He  gave  a  newspaper  inter- 
view sharply  condemning  the  presence  of 
American  troops  in  Iceland  and  stating  cate- 
gortcally  that  the  Soviets  must  naturally  as- 
sume the  purpose  of  the  Iceland  base  waa 


Already  Poland,  the  Baltic  States.  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Albania,  are  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain.  Huge  armies  hold 
Hungary  and  half  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Greece  are  encircled,  and 
the  Soviets  are  frankly  dragging  their  feet 
In  making  the  European  peace  In  order  to 
prolong  chaos  and  thus  promote  the  Com- 
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slow  as  possible.  He  was  a  conservative. 
Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  first 
of  the  large  group  who  ire  always  slighted  in 
any  society's  distribution  of  its  loaves  and 
fishes.  He  was  discontented  with  existing 
order,  positively  liked  social  change  «nd 
wanted  it  to  be  rapid.  He  was  a  liberal. 
Healthy  conservatism  and  healthy  liberalism 
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minimum  program.  And  it  U  essentially  a 
liberal  program.  American  conservatives 
will  not  Insist  upon  American  acceptance  of 
such  huge  responsibilities.  You  do  not  beat 
the  drum  for  Yangtze  dams  and  Jordan  Valley 
Authorities  If  you  have  only  Just  reconciled 
yourself  to  the  TVA.  It  Is.  therefore,  the 
liberals  who  must  jpeak  out.  But  nations 
rarely  act  from  pure  humanlUrlan  motives. 
The  American  people,  suspicious  even  of  the 
British  loan,  will  never  shoulder  far  greater 
responsibilities  unless  they  are  convinced 
that  the  alternatives  are  deeply  dangerous 
t  them.  That  special  conviction  of  our 
danger  can  only  be  conveyed  by  men  who 
hcve  faced  up  realistically  to  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet -American  competition.  The  hb- 
erala  have  not  taken  that  plunge  and  thus  the 
liberals  who  must  speak  out.  cannot  carry 
conviction.  The  whole  Nation  is  whip- 
sawed,  as  It  were,  by  the  liberal  tragedy. 

That  is  on«?  side  of  the  medal.    The  other 
side,  on  which  one  may  read  the  future  of 
American   conservatism,   is   no  less  discour- 
aging.     For  the  attraction  of  the  extremists 
for  the  moderates  Is  Just  as  strong  on  the 
political  right  as  on  the  political  left.     Al- 
ready one  hears  more  and  more  good  Ameri- 
can  burghers   talking   the   poisonous  drivel 
of   antisemltlsm.     Already   one   hears   more 
and   more   discussions   of    the    labor   move- 
ment by  formerly  reasonable  men  who  now 
use  the  language  of  Colonel  McCormlck  and 
Representative     John     Rankin        What     is 
stranger  still,  one  also  hears,  more  and  more 
often,  the  absolute  isolationism  of  the  Pat- 
terson-McCormlck     press        What     does     It 
mean,    coming    ^rom    these    men    who    can 
hardly  enjoy  a  Soviet  ulumph?     One  can- 
not avoid  the  suspicion  that  it  implies  sub- 
conscious   acceptance    of     the    Vishlnskian 
•    analysis  and  anticipation  of  an  ultimate  deal 
with  Moscow  under  which  each  of  the  two 
great  powers  will  delineate  Its  area  and  re- 
duce    to    enslaved    dependency    all    other, 
weaker  peoples  within  its  imperial  sphere. 

Let  no  American  liberal  deceive  himself. 
It  is  not  the  left  which  will  gain  strength  it 
the  march  of  Soviet  imperialism  Is  not  halted. 
It  Is  not  the  llberrls  who  wlU  then  acquire 
followers  If  they  continue  to  publish  to  all 
and  sundry  the  extent  of  their  self-delusion. 
In  tlie  spasm  of  terror  which  will  seize  this 
country.  If  we  awaken  one  morning  with  the 
sudden  sensation  of  encirclement.  It  Is  the 
right — the  very  extreme  right — which  is  most 
likely  to  gain  the  victory.  If  that  time  ever 
come«  it  will  be  as  detestable  to  honest  con- 
servatives as  to  honest  liberals.  A  friend 
well  aald  to  Henry  Wallace,  after  one  of  his 
pro  MoTirt  speeches.  "Henry,  has  It  ever  oc- 
curred to  you  that  you're  taking  a  big  risk? 
You're  talking  the  language  of  Chamberlain 
and  Simon.  If  you're  wrong  about  Soviet 
intentions,  won't  you  and  your  friends  do  to 
American  liberalism  what  Chamberlain  and 
Simon  did  to  the  British  Conservative 
Party?"     Very  briefly,  that  gave  him  pause. 


randum  supplying  certain  data  relative 
to  total  and  per  capita  war  expenditures 
for  the  United  Sti  tes  and  certain  of  its 
allies,  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Treasury  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  f.'nclosure  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TEEvstrav  Department. 

Fiscal  Sehvice. 
Washington.  May  I,  1946. 
Hon.  BtniTON  K    Wheeleb. 

United  States  Senate. 
Mt  DEAm  Senator:  This  is  in  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  March  30,  1946.  in  which  you 
requested  data  on  total  and  per  capita  war 
expenditures  for  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain.  Prance.  Russia,  and  China. 

The  attached  table  presents  the  data  you 
requested  for  all  countries  except  China. 
Official  data  available  for  China  are  very 
fragmentary  and  offer  little  basis  lor  comput- 
ing the  expenditures  which  have  been  made 
for  war  purposes. 

The  table  has  been  computed  both  in  terms 
of  the  local  ci:rrencies  of  the  countries  listed 
and  converted  Into  dollars  at  the  official  ex- 


Ww  Expecditures  for  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and 
China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  and  attached  memo* 


change  rates  which  obtained  throughout  the 

WftT 

The  figures  In  the  attached  table  do  not 
present  accurate  estimates  of  comparative 
war  expenditure,  since  the  official  exchange 
rates  mav  be  far  from  reflecting  the  parity 
of  Internal  purchasing  power  between  the  two 
currencies.  It  should  be  noted  In  addition 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  war  effort 
may  be  expressed  In  monetary  terms  In  some 
countries  than  In  others.  For  example,  the 
pay  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
was  substantially  higher  than  that  of  other 
countries. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  Include 
those  fcr  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
that  those  for  France  do  not  include  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Free  French  forces  and 
the  territories  controlled  by  them.  In  addi- 
tion, the  costs  of  destruction  and  damages 
to  property  (for  which  the  countries  con- 
cerned will  be  paying  for  years  to  come)  are 
not  Included. 

I  am  g'ad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to 
b?  of  assistance  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  F.  Bartelt, 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary. 


Estimated  total  and  per  capita  war  expenditures  of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 

France,  and  Russia 


Total  war  cxpenditurrs  (billions) 

ro()ula- 

tion 
(niillion.s) 

Per  capita  war  rxpenditures 

Country 

".  Loca.  currcncv- 

Dollar 
equivalent 

Loca:  currency 

Dollar 
equivalent 

$339- 

;i40 

•40 

'1U3 

$2.431 

£28' 

($113) 

(2.M 
(1» 

£582... 

($2.3.Mt 

France  .,, ..._..— 

Francs  1,217! 

Rubles  (TC,  ■ 

Francs :«»,«« 

Rubles  3..'-<08 

(61.1 » 

(662) 

'  Fiscal  years  engine  June  2t,  lUl,  to  l«-;6.  nclusive.    1M6  fifures  are  estimates. 

•  Ju.y  1.  I!;4.'>.  tstim.Htc.  .  «        ,  _.  j    «r^m 

•  Fiscal  years  rndin?  Mar.  31.  IMO,  to  1146.  inclusive.    1946  Hgurcs  arc  estimates.    Pounds  converted  at  ^4.03. 

•  1941  estiinait-.  „^  •  ,       .  ,  ■  •       i         i  _.  _  . 

'  Fiscal  vears  cnd.ne  Pec  31.  1939,  lo  If45.  inc.usne.  The  tola:  is  Use>l  on  yearly  provisional  results  or  estimates 
and  IS  coni'iM)<ed  of  (1  ■  national  defense  evpeivditures  for  lli39.  tiie  first  <•  nioiithsof  194U.  and  tlu-  yt  ar  ltt45:and  (2)  occu 
ration  charees  for  tbe  last  t,  raonths  of  U*.  and  the  jH-riod  1941  to  1944.  inclu-sive.     Francs  converted  at  ;0.02. 

•  1W44  est  iniatt;  inclLdes'.',56lt.»(>«' absent  mainly  as  prisoners  and  deportees. 

:  Fiscal  years  vidinc  1  »ec.  ol.  193l»,  to  1C4.S  inclusive.  The  total  is  based  on  year.y  provisiora-  results  or  estimates. 
In  addition  lo  I  iidtiii  <1  exjH>ndilure.s  for  "Defence"  additional  amounts  were  expended  for  "National  economy  ' 
under  which  al!  tx;  on-i  tures  were  for  war  piii-posos  during  the  .Syt^ar  perio<l  19*^45.  These  latter  allocations  totale«l 
29  7  billion  (dollars  for  the  :?  years  of  this  J-vcar  fieriod  for  which  informution  is  available,  .^uch  allocations  are  in  (act 
reftectetl  in  the  Initcd  States,  Unite<t  Kiiizdom.  and  French  estimates      Rubles  converted  at  J0.JS9. 

>  l'J3ycstimati>;  includes  l>.a9  estimates  o.'  jwpulation  of  territories  ac<)uire<i  m  IVV.  and  1<:4(). 

Sources-  Inited  Stales-  Population— Bureau  oi  the  Census.  War  expenditures— the  Budtet  ol  tlie  U.  8.  Gov 
emraent  for  the  FL«cal  Year  F.ndinit  June  M.  1947.  United  Kinjrdom:  Poimlation— A\  hitaker-  Almanack,  194.1. 
War  expendituris— Finance  Accounts  ol  the  Initeil  Kingdom.  France:  Poi.ulation  and  war  expenditures— Statis- 
tical Yearbixtk  of  the  Ixncuc  of  Nation?,  1942-44.  except  war  expenditures  for  1945,  which  are  from  the  I/cague  o 
Natio-K  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Swtistics.  September  1945.  Rilssu  roinilalion  and  war  expen<liture.s— ,Stati.stical 
Yearbook  of  the  L>aeue  of  .Nation.s.  liM2-44  except  war  expenditures  for  I'X^.  which  arc  from  the  Lcapue  of  Nation:; 
Monthly  BulUlin  of  Statistics,  September  1145. 


Terminal  Leave  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or   CAUSORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
favor  the  early  enactment  of  H.  R.  4051 
which  simply  extends  to  enlisted  men  of 
the  armed  sei vices  the  same  rights  to  an- 
nual leave  now  enjoyed  by  ofBcers,  or  pay 
for  accumulated  leave  not  taken  at  the 
time  of  discharge  from  the  service. 

Congress  has  long  since  recognized  the 
principle  of  granting  annual  leave  to 
civilian  Federal  employees.  Industry 
recognizes  the  same  right  to  its  em- 
ployees. Certainly  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  armed  services,  millions  of  whom 
bave  faced  the   stress   and  strain   ol 


armed  combat,  should  be  extended  the 
same  right. 

Every  idea  of  equity  and  justice  de- 
mands that  this  bill  be  enacted.  Mil- 
lions of  the  men  who  have  served  In  the 
armed  services  during  the  past  6  years 
were  forced  to  leave  good-paying  posi- 
tions and  accept  the  low  pay  of  enlisted 
men  regardless  of  their  domestic  respon- 
sibilities. They  spent  weeks  and  months 
of  arduous  training  and  then  were 
shipped  overseas  to  foreign  lands  to  de- 
fend the  interests  of  our  country.  They 
earned  the  right  to  vacations  the  hard 
way.  If  they  were  honorably  discharged 
from  the  military  service  before  vaca- 
tions were  granted  to  them,  then  the 
moral  obligation  rests  upon  a  grateful 
Nation  to  pay  them  the  equivalent  in 
cash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  simply  gives  legal 
recognition  to  a  moral  obligation,  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  it  be  speedily  enacted 
Into  law. 


1  with  something  close  to  a  knowing  leer,  that 
f  she  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  poli- 
f    cy  was  a  mere  mask  for  a  secret  understand- 
ing between  the  Department  spat  wearers  and 
Colonel  Peron.    No  one  was  coarse  enough  to 
Sj^        mention  the  ample,  Irrefutable  evidence  that 
an  understanding  with  Peron  was  in  fact,  at 
that  very  moment,  being  urgently  sotight  not 


Bla  where  you  could  not  with  Germany  be- 
cause the  basic  concept  of  nazlsm  was  bar- 
baric whUe  the  basic  concept  of  sovletlsm  la 
the  purpose  to  Improve  the  lot  of  all  men. 
But  Roosevelt  also  knew  and  said  what  the 
liberals  do  not  know:  that  appeasement  is 
always  wrong.  In  whatever  connection,  since 
It  always  eventually  results  In  a  situation 


of  pro^-ees  by  internal  development  and 
eqtial  partnership  in  the  United  Nations. 
And  thus,  eventually,  time  would  remove 
suspicion  and  division,  and  peace  would  b* 
assured  at  last. 

The  tragedy  of  American  llberaltein  majr 
well  be  the  tragedy  of  the  United  States  for 
a  very  simple  reason.    Tha  foregoing  Is  a 
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Importation  of  Watch  Movements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NFW   TCHK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  22  legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  the  n;emorandum  ex- 
changed between  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  Government,  concerning 
the  importation  of  watch  movements  and 
the  assembling  of  watches  in  this  coun- 
try. I  feel  that  the  agreement  reached 
is  Just  and  fair  and  equitable  to  all  par- 
ties concerned. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  force  the 
Swiss  Government  to  impose  upon  itself 
an  uneconomic  quota.  We  have  ap- 
proached the  time  when,  in  the  interest 
of  international  commerce,  trade  irri- 
tations like  quotas  and  embargoes  must 
be  eliminated.  Recently,  the  State  De- 
partment announced  the  setting  up  of 
an  international  trade  association,  in- 
viting all  nations  to  join  to  the  end  that 
trade  might  be  made  freer  and  bar- 
riers reduced.  Any  Swiss  watch  quota 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that  policy. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 
Legation  or  Switzeeland, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Legation  of  Switierland  wishes  to  refer 
to  recent  conversations  which  have  taken 
place  between  officials  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  a.nd  Switzerland  In 
regard  ~  to  a  number  of  problems  affecting 
the  Importation  into  the  United  States  of 
Swiss  watches,  watch  movements  and  parts, 
watchmaking  machinery,  and  jewel  bear- 
ings 

Reference  was  made  in  these  converea- 
tions  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
watch  manufacturing  Industry  had  during 
the  last  few  years  beeh  converted  largely  to 
war  production,  and  in  contrast  to  many 
other  Industries  similarly  converted,  the  ab- 
-sence  of  American  production  had  been  large- 
ly compensated  by  imports  of  Swlfs  watches. 
The  lact  that  as  large  an  accumulated  ci- 
vilian demand  did  not  exist  In  the  case  of 
watches  as  in  other  commodities,  therefore, 
appeared  likely  to  create  certain  difQculties 
for  the  American  watch  manufacturing  In- 
dustry during  its  period  of  reconversion  to 
civilian  production.  It  was  also  recognized 
that,  by  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement 
betwe*"n  the  United  States  and  Switzerland 
concluded  in  1936,  no  quantitative  limita- 
tions were  to  be  placed  by  the  United  States 
on  the  Importation  of  watches  and  watch 
movements  Into  the  United  States.  It  «as 
further  recognized  that  this  provision  of  the 
trade  agreement  should  not  be  allowed  to 
'  operate  In  a  manner  to  Interfere  with  the 
reconversion  cf  the  United  Slates  watch  man- 
ufacturing Industry.  Taking  Into  accoimt 
such  considerations  as  the  foregoing,  the 
Legation  of  Switzerland  makes  the  declara- 
tions set  forth  below: 

1.  The  Swiss  Government  is  willing  to 
effect  a  scheduling  cf  the  exports  of  watcher 
and  watch  movements  during  the  period  of 
the  reconversion  of  the  United  Slates  watch 
manufacturing  Industry  to  civilian  produc- 
tion (which  Is  estimated  for  that  piirpcse  to 
end  March  31,  1947)  so  that  the  volume  of 
watches  and  watch  movements  reaching  the 
United  Slates  shall  not  be  such  as  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  ready  marketing  in  the  United 
States  of  the  products  of  the  American  watch 
industry. 


2.  In  order  to  facilitate  such  scheduling 
described  In  parapraph  1,  above,  the  Swiss 
Government  further  declares  Itself  pre- 
pared to: 

(a)  Initiate  Immediately  such  measures 
as  are  available  to  It  to  channel  the  shipment 
of  watches  ana  watch  movements  from  Swit- 
zerland directly  to  the  United  States  and  to 
prevent  their  Indirect  shipment  to  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Initiate  Immediately  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  direct 
shipment  of  watches  and  watch  movements 
from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1946  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
direct  exports  In  1945.  The  limitation  is  to 
become  effective  retroactively  to  January  1. 
1946  The  volume  of  the  direct  shipments 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1947  shall 
be  calculated  pro  rata  temporis. 

3.  The  two  Governments  will  review  the 
question  of  the  volume  of  Imports  of  Swits 
watches  and  watch  movements  from  time 
to  time  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Swiss  Government  may  deem 
necessary.  If  at  any  time  dtulng  the  re- 
conversion period  satisfactory  evidence  ap- 
pears that  the  United  States  watch  Industry 
Is  hndmg  ditBculty  in  marketing  its  products, 
the.  Government  of  Switzerland  declares  It- 
self prepared.  In  addition  to  the  control  of 
exports  contemplated  by  paragraph  2  above, 
to  effect  a  further  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  exports  of  watches  and  watch  movements 
from  Switzerland  to  the  United  Sutes  to  an 
extent  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
Covemmenls. 

Furthermore,  the  Swiss  Government  takes 
cognizance  of  the  opinion  expressed  by 
officials  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  a  joint  review  shall  be  made 
^whenever  the  Imports  in  any  3-month  period 
during  1946  exceed  the  average  direct  Im- 
ports during  a  similar  period  of  the  years 
1942-45.  inclusive,  or  whenever  the  volume 
of  imports  with  respect  to  the  several  United 
States  import  classifications  greatly  deviates 
in  any  such  period  from  the  general  pat- 
tern ebtabllshed  during  the  last  decade,  and 
sees  no  objection  to  sucii  procedure. 

4.  The  Swiss  Government  will  use  Its  good 
offices  to  expedite  the  Issuance  of  export  per- 
mits by  the  Swiss  Watch  Chamber  and  other 
watch  associations  for  watch  parts  and  for 
jewel  bearings  to  be  used-  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  watches  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  autonomous  Internal  regulations 
of  the  Swiss  Government.  The  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment also  will  use  its  good  offices  to  se- 
cure the  Issuance  ol  export  licenses  to  supply 
the  American  watch  manufacturing  industry 
with  the  watchmaking  machinery  which  it  la 
now  endeavoring  to  purchase  In  Switzerland 
and  will  consider  sympathetically  the  grant- 
ing of  export  licenses  for  such  further  watch- 
making machinery  as  United  States  watch 
manufacturers  may  desire  to  purchase  In 
Switzerland.  The  Swiss  Legation  Is  looking 
forward  to  receiving  from  the  Department 
of  State  the  list  of  machines  which  the  Amer- 
ican watch  manufacturing  Industry  is  now 
desirous  of  obtaining  in  Switzerland. 

The  foregoing  declarations  will  be  In  effect 
untU  March  31,  1947. 

AIDE-MEMOIKE 

_  The  Government  of  the  United  States  ap- 
preciates the  declaration  made  by  the  Lega- 
tion of  Switzerland  in  Its  aide-memoire  cf 
AprU  22,  1946,  concerning  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  with  resj>ect 
to  the  exportation  of  watches  and  watch 
movements,  watch  parts,  watchmaliing  ma- 
chinery and  jewel  bearings  to  the  United 
States  during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1946.  to  March  31,  1947. 

The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  be- 
lieves that  the  adoption  and  execution  of 
these  measures  by  the  Gcverrunent  of  Swit- 
zerland will  contribute  materially  to  the 


lutlon  of  problerrut  confronting  the  American 
watch  Industry  In  Its  period  of  recouveralnu 
to  civilian  production  and  wUl  aarrt,  at  the 
same  time,  to  assure  the  American  watch  im- 
porters' and  assemblers  as  well  as  the  retail 
jewelers  and  consumers  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  watches. 

The  Dep;.rtment  of  State.  In  this  connec- 
tion, will  transmit  to  the  Legation  of  Swit- 
zerland in  the  very  near  future  the  ll«>t8 
referred  to  In  paragraph  four  of  the  slde- 
mcmolre. 


Danferous  Technicality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  MATHEWS,  JR. 

or  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ethical  aspirations  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 305  are  so  high  I  am  reluctant  to 
raise  a  question  as  to  its  method  of  at- 
tempting to  cirry  them  out.  But  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  do  so. 

The  resolution  is  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  membership  and 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization,  and  authoriz- 
ing an  appropriation  therefor." 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  for  the  United  States 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organ- 
ization, which  I  Will  refer  to  as  UNESCO. 
Upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  and 
the  carrying  out  by  the  President  of  the 
authority  given  him  theieby,  the  United 
States  of  America  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Organization  above  named,  and,  as 
such  member,  is  certainly  morally  and 
probably  legally  bound  by  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  of  UNESCO,  which 
con.stitution  is  set  forth  in  detail  In  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  report  No.  1927.  Sections  1  and 
2  of  article  IX  of  that  constitution  read 
as  follows: 

1.  The  budget  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Organization. 

2.  The  general  conference  shall  approve 
and  give  final  effect  to  the  budget  and  to  the 
apportionment  of  financial  responsibility 
among  the  states  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion subject  to  such  arrangement  with  the 
United  Nations  as  may  be  provided  In  the 
agreement  to  be  entered  Into  pursuant  lo 
article  X. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  quite  different 
language  than  if  the  section  gave  only 
authority  to  the  conference  to  determine 
the  equitable  proportion  of  the  expenses 
which  each  member  ought  to  pay  and 
would  be  arked  to  pay. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  joining 
Ul-IESCO  this  Congress  is  boimd  to  fur- 
nish the  funds  determined  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  to  be  «/Ur  portion,  wheth- 
er that  action  be  through  House  Joint 
Resolution  305  or  a  sub-tquent  appro- 
priation bill,  or  the  two  together.  If  It 
does  not  do  so,  it  Is  not  living  up  to  the 
agreement  which  it  ha.s  authorized  the 
President  to  make,  and  thereby  might 
be  in  the  position  of  having  cast »  »erious 
reflection   upon   its  cwu  sinceritiy  and 


Industry. 


serland  will  contribute  materially  to  the 
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the  national  Integrity  of  the  United 
•States.  Yet  when  it  does  live  up  to  its 
obligations  and  makes  the  appropria- 
tions to  meet  the  determination  of  the 
General  Conference,  this  Congress  has^ 
to  every  intent  and  purpose,  delegated 
the  authority  to  control  the  amount  of 
thase  appropriations,  which  can  only  be 
extracted  from  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  we  will  go 
through  the  constitutional  motions  of 
passing  formal  appropriations  bills  or 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  revenue  because,  as  I  have  said 
before,  if  we  do  not  do  it  we  have  vio- 
lated the  obligations  we  assumed  as  a 
member  of  UNESCO,  and  if  we  do  it  we 
are  merely  giving  effect  to  a  previous 
surrender  of  our  authority  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  action  of  a  majority  in  the 
General  Conference  which  will  not  only 
be  composed  of  persons  never  elected  or 
selected  in  any  way  by  the  people  of  the 
United"  States  but  who  are  not  even 
American  citizens  or  subject  to  the  jur- 
isdiction of  this  Congress. 

Whether  such  a  subterfuge  be  tech- 
nically constitutional  or  not,  or  whether 
we  have  previously  resorted  to  the  same 
tactics,  makes  no  difference.  The  prac- 
tice, in  my  opinion,  is  dangerous,  and  I 
cannot  admit  that  making  a  mistake 
once  is  any  sound  argument  for  repeat- 
ing It  over  and  over  again. 

This  procedure.  Mr.  Speaker,  may,  to 
some,  have  the  sweet  aroma  of  technical 
adherence  to  our  constitutional  power, 
but  to  me  it  has  the  unpleasant  stench 
of  technical  violation  of  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

Uncle  Sam  seems  to  have  become  a 
"joiner."  His  intentions  are  unquestion- 
ably good.  The  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tions he  is  joining  may  be  lofty  and 
worthy,  but  the  methods  he  is  using  to  fix 
the  financial  responsibility  for  his  dues 
and  obligations  in  those  organizations  are 
extremely  dubious. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
gret that  I  feel  I  must  vote  against  House 
Joint  Resolution  305. 


To  Right  an  Injustice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  20, 
1946: 

TO  UCHT  AN  INJtJSnC* 

An  odd  blunder  by  Congress  in  passing  the 
1M2  amendment  to  the  Retirement  Act  has 
resulted  in  steadily  Increasing  hardship  for 
several  thousand  faithful  former  Govern- 
ment employees.  Through  an  oversight  they 
are  not  entitled  to  share  in  the  liberalized 
benefits  provided  under  the  amendment,  but 
must  still  get  along  on  pensions  which  in 
some  rases  are  no  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  salaries  they  received  as  active 
workers. 


The  1942  amendment  increased  retirement 
annuities  and  graded  them  above  the  mini- 
mum figure  according  to  the  contributions 
deducted  from  annual  salaries.  Previously 
employees  in  the  higher  brackets.  ■  though 
they  made  larger  payments,  received  no 
greater  annuity  than  the  $1,200  a  year  as- 
sured to  all  employees.  But  in  voting  the 
increased  benefits  Congress  forgot  to  insert 
the  usual  retroactive  clause.  Only  those 
who  retired  after  January  24,  1942,  receive 
any  increase.  The  aging  and  forgotten  group 
who  retired  before  that  date  have  been  striv- 
ing now  to  make  ends  meet  through  4  years 
of  rising  prices.  The  Senate  has  twice  voted 
unanimously  to  rectify  this  Injustice,  but 
the  House  so  far  has  done  nothing.  Now 
there  are  assurances  that  our  Representa- 
tives, too.  are  ready  and  willing  to  act.  They 
should  perform  their  obvious  duty  in  this 
matter. 


Go  for  Broke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  WHITTINGTON 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  editorial  in  the 
Delta  Democrat-Times.  Greenville.  Miss., 
August  27, 1945.  written  by  Maj.  Hodding 
Carter,  editor,  who  was  recently  awarded 
the  1945  Pulitzer  Prize  on  said  editorial 
for  editorial  writing  on  religious  and  ra- 
cial tolerance  as  exemplified  in  said  edi- 
torial, as  follows,  to  wit: 

"GO  roa  BROKE" 

Company  D  of  the  Ont  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
eighth  Regiment  which  is  stationed  in- Leg- 
horn. Italy.  Is  composed  altogether  of  white 
trcops,  some  from  the  East,  some  from  the 
South,  some  from  the  Midwest  and  the  west 
coast. 

Company  D  made  an  unusual  promise  ear- 
lier this  month.  The  promise  was  in  the 
form  of  a  communication  to  their  fellow 
Americans  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  Forty- 
second  Infantry  Regiment  and  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Infantry  Battalion,  whose  motto  is 
••Go  for  Broke."  and  it  was  Subscribed  to 
unanimously  by  the  oflBccrs  and  mea  of  Com- 
pany D. 

In  brief,  the  communication  pledged  the 
help  of  Company  D  in  convincing  the  folks 
back  home  that  "you  are  fully  deserving  all 
the  privileges  with  which  we  ourselves  are 
bestowed." 

The  soldiers  to  .vhom  that  promise  was 
made  are  Japanese-Americans.  In  all  of  the 
United  States  Army,  no  troops  have  chalked 
up  a  better  combat  record.  Their  record 
is  so  good  that  these  Nisei  were  selected  by 
Gen.  Francis  H.  Oxx,  commander  of  the  mili- 
tary area  in  which  they  are  stationed,  to  lead 
the  final  victory  parade.  So  they  marched. 
3.000  strong,  at  the  head  of  thousands  of 
other  Americans,  their  battle  flag  with  three 
Presidential  unit-citation  streamers  floating 
above  them,  their  commander,  a  Wisconsin 
white  colonel,  leading  them. 

Some  of  these  Nisei  must  have  been  think- 
ing of  those  soul-shaking  days  of  last  Octo- 
ber, when  they  spearheaded  the  attacks  that 
opened  the  Vosges  Mountain  doorway  to 
Strasbourg.  Some  of  them  were  probably 
remembering  how  they,  on  another  bloody 
day.  had  snatched  the  Thirty-sixth  Division's 
lost  battalion  of  Texans  from  encircling  Ger- 
mans. And  many  of  them  were  bearing  scars 
from  those  two  engagements  whlcb  alone  had 


cost  the  Nisei  boys  from  Hawaii  and  the  west 
coast  2.300  casualties. 

Perhaps  these  yellow-skinned  Americans, 
to  whose  Japanese  kinsmen  we  have  admin- 
istered a  terrific  and  long  overdue  defeat, 
were  holding  their  heads  a  little  higher  be- 
cause of  the  pledge  of  their  white  fellow - 
soldiers  and  fellow-Americans  of  Company  D. 
Perhaps  when  they  gazed  at  their  combat 
flag,  the  motto.  'Go  for  Broke,"  emblazoned 
thereon  took  on  a  different  meaning.  "Go 
for  Broke"  is  the  Hawaiian-Japanese  slang 
expression  for  shooting  the  works  in  a  dice 
game. 

The  loyal  Nisei  have  shot  the  works.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  they  have  been  on 
trial,  in  and  out  bf  uniform,  in  Army  camps 
and  relocation  centers,  as  combat  troops  in 
Europe  and  as  front-line  interrogators,  propa- 
gandists, and  combat  intelligence  personnel 
in  the  Pacific  where  their  capture  meant  pro- 
longed and  hideous  torture.  And  even  yet 
.  they  have  not  satisfied  their  critics. 

It  is  so  easy  for  a  dominant  race  to  ex- 
plain good  or  evil,  patriotism  or  treachery, 
courage  or  cowardice  in  terms  of  skin  color. 
So  easy  and  so  tragically  wrong.  Too  many 
have  committed  that  wrong  against  the  loyal 
Nisei,  who  by  the  thousands  have  proved 
themselves  good  Americans,  even  while  others 
of  us,  by  our  actions  against  them,  have 
shown  ourselves  to  be  bad  Americans.  Nor 
is  the  end  of  this  misconception  in  sight. 
Those  Japanese-American  soldiers,  who 
paraded  at  Leghorn  in  commemoration  of 
the  defeat  of  the  nation  from  which  their 
fathers  came,  will  meet  other  enemies,  other 
obstacles  as  forbidding  as  those  of  war.  A 
lot  of  people  will  begin  saying,  as  soon  as 
these  boys  take  off  their  uniforms,  that  "a 
Jap  is  a  Jap,"  and  that  the  Nisei  deserve 
no  consideration.  A  majority  won't  say  or 
believe  this,  but  an  active  minority  can  have 
its  way  against  an  apathetic  majority. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Nisei  slogan  of  "Go 
for  Broke'  could  be  adopted  by  all  Ameri- 
cans of  good  will  in  the  days  ahead.  We've 
got  to  shoot  the  works  in  a  fight  for  toler- 
ance. Those  boys  of  Company  D  point  the 
way. 


Statistical  Data  for  United  States  and 
Allied  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  received  by  me  from 
Brig.  Gen.  Miles  Reber,  giving  certain 
information  of  a  statistical  nature  re- 
garding United  States  and  Allied  forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettei 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori 
as  follows: 

Mat  8,  1946 
Hon.  BuHTON  K.  Wheeler, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Wheeler:  This  is  in  furthe^ 
reply  to  your  letter  of  March  30  asking  XoC 
statistical  data  of  the  United  States  and 
Allied  forces. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  furnish  the  following 
Information,  which  I  shall  outline  as  you 
have  presented  your  questions. 

.1.  The  total  United  States.  British.  Rus- 
sian, and  Chinese  forces  mobilized  during  tbf 
war  were: 


United  States IJ,  900, 000 

Britlih    Empire 8.700,000 

Union  of  Soviet  Sociali«t  Repub- 
lics   22.  500,  000 

China 6.900,000 

2.  The  total  United  States.  British,  and 
other  Allied  forces  deployed  in  We.stcrn  Eu- 
rope, the  Mediterranean.  Southeast  Asia,  and 
South  Pacific  theaters  were  as  follows: 

United  State3: 

Western    Europe 3,059,000 

Mediterranean -  '490.000 

Pacific-CBI » 1.691, 000 

British  Empire: 

V/estern   E'urope 2,  000.  COO 

Mediterranean 1,425.000 

Pacific-CBI 2,495,000 

Union  of  Ccviet  Soclslist  Repub- 
lics: 

Western   Europe 0 

Mediterranean 0 

Pacific-CBI  --- ,0 

China: 

Western  Europe 0 

Mediterranean  _ 0 

Pacific-CBI 3.680,000 

France: 

V/estsm  Europe 3,000,000 

Mediterranean 432,000 

Pacific-CBI 0 

•United  States  also  had  32.000  troops  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  18.000  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Command,  and  22,000  in  North  At- 
lantic bases  and  Canada. 

» Tlie  strength  in  the  Pacific  is  not  broken 
down  into  Southeast  Asia  and  South  Pacific. 

3.  The  total  United  States  and  Allied  forces 
deployed  in  central  and  western  Pacific  cam- 
paigns against  japan :  See  above.  Pacific  and 
CBI. 

4.  The  total  Russian  forces  deployed 
against  Germany:    17,500.000. 

5.  The  total  Russian  forces  deployed 
against  Japan:  1,500,000. 

6.  The  total  Chinese  forces  deployed  against 
Japan:    3,750,000. 

7.  The  total  United  States,  British  Empire, 
Russian.  French,  and  Chinese  casualties: 

United  States 948,418 

British    Empire 475,000 

United  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  10, 000,  000 

China. 2.  200,  000 

France - '♦50,  000 

8.  Total  enemy  prisoners  captured  by  the 
United  States,  British  Empire,  Russian, 
French,  and  Chinese  forces.  Also  estimates  of 
total  casualties  inflicted  on  enemy  by  United' 
States,  British  Empire,  Russian,  French,  and 
Chinese  forces: 

Total  enemy  prisoners  captured  to  April 

1.  1945. 

Germans: 

United  States 1,022,000 

Britain-Russia-France 1,  200.  000 

Germans  captured  April  1  to  May  10,  1945: 

United  States 4.  269,  000 

Britain-Russia -France -  2,  350,  000 

Total  Italians  captured: 

United  States - 44.000 

Britain-RiiSoia-France 300,000 

Total  Japanese  captured  by  all  Allied 
forces.  35,000. 

Total  enemy  kattle  locses: 

Germans 3,  350, 000 

Japanese 1.  800,  000 

9.  Total  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped  on 
German  targets  by  the  AAF  and  RAF  re- 
spectively: 

AAP  _ 1.  554,  463 

RAP. 1.  235.  609 

10.  Total  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped  on 
Japanese  targets  by  the  AAF  and  RAF : 

AAF 602.  781 

RAF Figure  not  available 

1 1.  The  total  aiicraf t  lost  and  total  aircraft 
destroyed  by  AAF,  RAF,  and  U.  S.  S.  R.: 


AAF  losses 41,  575 

RAF  losses 22.010 

USSR  losses 60.000 

Enemy  aircraft  destroyed  (no  break- 
down)   21,622 

Note. — 75.000  Polish  troops,  trained  and 
equipped  by  the  western  Allies,  fought  l'.i 
western  European  theater:  150.000  Polish 
troops,  also  trained  and  equipped  by  the 
western  Allies,  fought  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater. 

I  trust  the  above  data  will  provide  you  with 
the  answers  you  have  desired.  I  realize  that 
some  of  the  miterlcl  is  not  In  the  exact  form 
you  requested  it.  but  I  have  furnished  you 
with  the  best  Information  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Miles  REsnt. 
Brigadier  General,  GSC  Deputy  Chief. 
Legislative  and  Liaison  lyivmon. 


Let's  Get  the  Houses  BuiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday  afternoon.  May  18.  in  New 
York  City.  3  000  veterans  and  their 
friends  gathered  on  the  drill  floor  of  the 
spacious  armory  of  the  famous  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment  of  New  York  to  demon- 
strate their  interest  in  and  espousal  of 
the  veterans'  housing  bill  recently  passed 
.by  the  Congress.  The  gathering  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion  of  New 
York  County  was  participated  in  by  some 
50  posts  of  the  American  Legion  of  that 
county,  besides  having  cflBcial  represen- 
tation from  the  American  Legion  of  the 
other  four  counties  within  New  York 
City. 

The  guest  speaker  was  the  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  from 
Texas,  Hon.  Wright  Patm.'.n,  who  was 
enthusiastically  hailed  as  the  father  of 
veterans'  housing. 

Among  those  present  were  Members 
of  Congress  from  New  York  City,  all  of 
whom  had  voted  for  the  Patman  housing 
bill. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  granted 
me,  I  take  plea.'^ure  in  including  in  my 
remarks  the  address  made  by  Repre- 
sentative Patman  on  that  occasion: 

Mr.  Chairman,  congressional  colleagues, 
fellow  Legionnaires,  and  guests,  when  the 
President  signs  the  administration  housing 
bill  next  week  he  wUl  issue  the  fighting  orders 
for  a  military  operation  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  never  seen.  As  all  of  us  know,  too 
well,  a  military  order  usually  means  burning 
and  death  and  destruction.  This  unique 
order,  though  bom  out  of  w^ar.  calls  for  the 
construction  of  millions  of  homes  in  a  Nation 
of  peace. 

We  have  on  this  platform  many  Members 
of  Congress  from  New  York,  all  of  whom  were 
strong  and  effective  supporters  of  the  vet- 
erans' emergency  housing  program.  I  am 
very  glad.  Indeed,  to  work  shoulder  or  sbotil- 
der  with  them. 

In  my  opinion,  no  act  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  will  be  of  more  benefit  toward  the 
progress  of  the  American  people  than  the 
President's  taouiing  bUl. 


No  better  phrase  could  be  chosen  to  de- 
scribe this  prognun  than  your  own  *'Op?i-a- 
tlon  Housing."  and  I.  personaUy,  urge  Its 
adoption  to  cover  the  whole  plan  of  our 
Nation-wide  effort  to  provide  shelter  for  our 
returning  veterans.  With  your  pcrmlsslcn.  I 
will  use  It  in  that  particular  Ben.«e  today. 

During  recent  months  there  has  been  much 
propaganda  and  bitter  dlECUSslon  on  the 
question  of  housing.  But  In  keeping  with 
the  finest  traditions  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, cut  of  the  fire  and  fury  of  contro- 
versy and  debate,  the  furnace  of  democracy, 
a  good  law  has  been  forged. 

It  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  time  has 
elp.psed  since  last  November  20,  the  day  on 
wh  ch  I  had  the  honor  to  Introdt  ce  that  par- 
ticular legislation  Into  the  Houre  of  Repre- 
seniailvcs.  but  that  time  has  been  well  spent. 
As  I  said  when  the  bill  first  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, it  contained  many  rough  spots 
which  needed  Ironing  out.  and  1  stood  com- 
pletely ready  to  accept  any  amendments 
which  might  offer  a  better  or  more  practical 
way  of  prcvldirg  housing  for  our  veterans. 

In  these  ensuing  months,  the  measure  has 
been  continually  hammered  and  polished. 
Delects  have  been  found  and  tern  out.  Mis- 
understandings have  been  corrected,  until 
now  we  have  a  Fcund.  workable  leglslaMve 
foundation  for  the  execution  of  "operation 
housing." 

The  orders  which  Congress  has  written  pro- 
vide for  a  Housing  Expediter  to  be  Chief  of 
Staff  of  "operation  housing."  He  has  broad 
powers  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  gear 
government  and  Industry  into  a  hlgh-rp?ed 
machine  to  produce  the  greatest  pofsible 
number  of  houses  In  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time.  His  powers  were  designed 
along  the  lines  of  those  given  to  the  Rubber 
Expediter  durins:  the  war.  This  authority 
wlil  permit  the  Expediter  to  attack  the  hous- 
ing crisis  with  the  fame  speed  and  dUpat«h. 
with  the  same  methods  by  which  we  so  suc- 
cessfully met  the  production  problems  occa- 
sioned by  the  conflict. 

The  time  limit  set  for  the  task  under  the 
law  is  December  31.  1947.  Therefore,  these 
extraordinary  powers  granted  to  the  Expe- 
diter will  not  remain  too  long  In  the  hands 
of  one  man.  Yet  this  time  limit  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  problems  Involved. 

The  objective  of  "operation  housing"  is  to 
build  2.700.000  houses  during  these  18 
months — more  than  three  times  the  number 
of  houses  this  Nation  has  ever  built  before  in 
the  same  period  of  time.  To  accomplifh  this 
tremendous  goal,  as  we  accomplished  similar 
goals  in  the  production  of  alrpltnes,  tanks, 
and  guns  during  the  war.  there  can  be  no 
little  plans — no  buslness-as-urual.  Drastic 
steps  must  be  taken.  The  law  provides  for 
these. 

It  gives  veterans  first  priority  on  all  new 
6h-lter  being  built.  It  channels  supplies  of 
building  materials  that  are  available  into  the 
lower  cost  homes  that  veterans  can  afford  to 
buy.  It  provides  for  Uberalliatlon  of  loan 
guarantees  so  that  financing  is  removed  as 
an  obstacle  to  home  construction. 

But,  even  with  these  steps,  the  goal  can- 
not be  met  by  conventional  methods  of  build- 
ing. The  know-how  of  mass  production  must 
be  utilized.  To  do  this,  the  bill  permits  the 
setting  up  of  a  system  to  protect  manufac- 
turers of  prefabricated  houses  from  undue 
lo63  by  guaranteeing  them  a  market.  Under 
this  procedure,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  will  purchase  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  output  of  a  manufacturer  If  his 
homes  are  not  sold  on  the  open  market.  In 
today's  situation,  I  do  not  think  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  purchase 
many  of  these  homes.  This  guaranteed  mar- 
ket should  provide  the  necessary  Incentive 
to  permit  establishment  of  the  prefabricated 
housing  industry  on  a  true  Tolume  produc- 
tion basis.  It  should  go  far  In  helping  in- 
troduce new  materials  Into  our  houslns— 
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towards  modernizing  our  antiquated  build- 
ing codec — toward  opening  new  fields  of  en- 
terprise for  all  builders — and.  finally,  as  the 
fruits  of  mass  prcductlon,  toward  providing 
more  houses  at  lets  cost  than  the  Nation 
has  ever  had. 

The  biggest  obstacle  which  "operation 
housing"  must  overcome  Is  the  question  of 
materials.  The  normal  peacetime  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  building  industry  Is  in- 
sufliclent  to  produce  the  brick  and  tile  and 
lumber  needed  to  accomplish  our  housing 
task,  just  as,  during  the  war.  our  production 
capacities  of  steel  and  aluminum  and  rub- 
ber were  Insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
war.  So  we  propose  to  cdopt  the  sama 
methcds  used  so  successfully  to  Incrs:  3 
manufacture  of  metals,  to  spur  production 
of  building  materials  now.    , 

It  Is  more  costly  for  a  plant  to  run  the 
three  shifts  nesded  to  meet  these  production 
goals  In  building  materlais.  and  less  profitable 
than  a  one-shift  operation  So  the  Congress 
saw  fit  to  provide  $400,000,000  to  be  used  as 
premium  payments  to  increase  production. 
The  President  has  described  this  provision  as 
the  heart  of  the  Building  program.  Un- 
questionably It  will  be  a  major  factor  In  en- 
abling all  our  productive  facilities — little 
mills  as  well  as  big  ones— to  go  Into  full  ca- 
pacity operation  to  make  the  materials  that 
the  country  so  desperately  needs. 

By  the  use  of  these  subsidy  payments  to 
cover  a  producer's  Increased  costs,  prices  of 
building  materials  can  be  kept  to  a  lower 
level,  thus  avoiding  the  inflationary  spiral  of 
prices  which  could  so  easily  bring  disaster  to 
the  builder,  as  well  as  the  buyer 

Naturally.  I.  personally,  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  celling  prices  set  on  existing 
homes  to  keep  down  .'•peculation.  Since  that 
provision  has  not  been  Included,  our  one  hope 
is  thut  "operation  housing"  can  so  Increase 
the  production  of  building  materials  that 
new  homes  will  be  built  rapidly  enough  and 
at  low  enough  prices  to  save  the  situation 
before  existing  houses  skyrocket  so  high  In 
price  that  the  great  mas.  of  the  people  can- 
not buy  them. 

This  Is  the  bill— tht  order— which  Congress 
has  approved  and  the  President  will  doubtless 
sign.  As  Mr  Wilson  Wyr.tt,  the  Housing  Ex- 
pediter, said:  "This  throws  the  veterans' 
housing  program  Into  high  gear."  So  those 
arc  ycur  orders,  giving  the  plan  of  battle  and 
the  objective  to  be  taken  In  "operation 
housing." 

Your  chief  of  staff.  Commander  Wyatt.  If 
I  may  call  him  that,  already  is  moving  swiftly 
to  organlzs  the  campaign.  This  week  he  has 
called  a  staff  meeting  with  the  leading  pro- 
ducers of  brick,  cast  Iron  soil  pipe,  plywood, 
pig  Iron,  and  roofing—  the  Service  of  Supply 
for  the  operation.  Though  buffeted  and 
weary  from  the  colossal  task  of  supplying  our 
Armies  during  the  war.'  these  men  are  Ijelng 
called  upon  to  make  an  equally  great  effort 
of  prcductlon  to  put  the  country  on  a  pros- 
perous peacetime  footing.  I  think  we  can 
feel  quite  confident  that  these  patriots,  who 
contributed  so  great  a  share  toward  victory, 
will  meet  this  new  call  of  duty  and  provide 
the  material  to  build  the  homes. 

The  second  step  Commander  Wyatt  took 
this  week  was  to  set  up  a  Veterans"  Advisory 
Council  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
five  veterans'  organizations.  The  Legion  has 
two  representatives  on  that  council — Na- 
tional Commander  John  Stelle  and  Paul  H. 
Grlffltb. 

Now  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  problem — 
the  striking  force  which  Is  needed  to  spear- 
head this  attack  on  a  national  crisis.  I  have 
a  plan  to  offer — a  suggestion  that  through 
this  council  you  veterans,  yourselves,  can  b« 
^e  vital  spark  plug  that  will  make  this  pro- 
gram a  precedent-shattering  success. 

The  American  Legion,  as  the  oldest  and 
strongest  of  all  the  veterans'  organisations, 
having  veterans  of  World  War  U  as  members, 
has  an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility  in 
"operation    housing" — a    responsibility    Im- 


posed on  It  by  the  high  Ideals  and  integrity 
which  has  made  it  such  a  patent  force  in 
American  life  In  the  years  since  that  first 
armistice  was  signed  on  a  chill  November 
day  at  Camplegne  forest.  American  Legion 
posts  are  well  established  In  every  hamlet 
and  city  and  town  across  the  width  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Its  members  are  the 
leaders  of  the  community.  Its  forces  already 
are  mobilized  for  an  operation  of  this  nature. 
T»iese  far-spread  operating  units  have  It 
within  their  power  to  carry  out  a  program 
which  would  go  far  toward  guaranteeing  the 
success  of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  provide 
decent  homes  for  cur  returning  servicemen. 
Under  the  Government's  present  plans, 
mavors  committees  are  being  set  up  In  each 
community  to  handle  the  housing  problem 
on  the  local  level.  As  the  first  attack  In 
"operation  housing  "  you  veterans  can  get  be-, 
hind  these  local  mayors  commitiees.  Ycu 
can  make  sure  that  there  Is  adequate  vet- 
eran representation  upon  each  local  com- 
mittee.   Men  of  leadership  and  energy. 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  will  de- 
velop as  "operation  housing"  moves  Into  its 
full  program  Is  to  find  land  available  on 
which  to  erect  these  homes.  The  second 
phase  of  the  attack  would  be  to  help  procure 
these  home  sites.  In  many  instances,  mu- 
nicipal authorities  can  be  persuaded  to  make 
tax-delinquent  land  available  for  construc- 
tion of  veterans'  homes.  New  areas  and  sub- 
urban districts  can  be  developed  through  co- 
operation between  Industry  and  Government 
In  the  Installation  of  water  and  power  facili- 
ties. 

Veterans  can  secure  the  modification  of 
zoning  ordinances  to  make  more  land  avail- 
able. 

The  third  major  attack  must  be  made  on 
the  scarcity  of  manpower  to  build  the  homes. 
Through  local  organizations,  planned  efforts 
can  be  made  to  persuade  ex-war  workers  and 
returning  veterans  to  turn  to  the  building 
trades  for  livelihood.  Already  many  building 
trades  unions  have  Indicated  that  they  will 
cooperate  with  the  housing  program  by  liber- 
alizing apprentice  training  rules  so  that  more 
men  can  be  trained  more  swiftly  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  building  force. 

Fourth.  Adequate  veteran  referral  serv- 
ices must  be  set  up  In  local  communities. 
Listing  bureaus,  whose  people  will  take  it 
uDon  themselves  to  search  out  possible  vacan- 
cies, and  who  will  endeavor  to  bring  together 
the  home-seeking  veteran  and  a  place  where 
he  can  stay 

Fifth.  There  Is  a  tremendous  need  fcr  mod- 
ernization of  building  codes  to  put  them  In 
step  with  modern  methods  of  construction— 
to  enable  cities  to  take  advantage  of  scien- 
tific developments  In  housing  which  will  make 
for  lighter,  cleaner,  more  beautiful  homes  at 
lower  cost. 

SlxCh.  A  program  to  keep  the  veteran  In- 
formed of  the  steps  he  should  take  to  buy  or 
build  a  house  under  the  program.  In  my 
opinion,  this  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
during  the  coming  months.  As  "operation 
housing"  moves  at  higher  and  higher  speed 
there  will  be  more  and  more  neces-'lty  for 
seeing  to  It  that  the  Individual  veteran  has 
comprehensive,  up-to-date,  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  how  he  can  get  a  home. 

Seventh.  "Operation  housing "  should 
maintain  the  best  possible  liaison  with  the 
agencies  of  Government  and  the  men  produc- 
ing the  materials.  It  is  only  through  this 
coordination  that  any  well-planned  attack 
can  be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  plan  for  "operation  housing"  has  been 
done — well  done.  The  success  of  the  program 
to  build  2.700.000  homes  In  18  months  now 
depends  on  the  Intelligence,  the  resourceful- 
ness, and  the  vigor  with  which  the  field  forces 
execute  this  unprecedented  program.  I  hum- 
bly hope  that  you  veterans,  who  have  seen 
at  first  hand  the  war  might  of  this  Nation, 
will  see  to  it  that  that  strength  and  power  is 
used  with  the  most  dynamic  force  of  which 
.  we  are  capable  to  bring  our  Nation  to  a  new 
prosperity. 
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Strength  of  the  Army 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Presi(3ent,  I  aski 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  and  accompanying  data 
relative  to  the  strength  of  the  Army; 
which  I  have  received  from  the  OflQce  of 
the  Chief  of  Stcff.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  ancj 
attached  data  were  ordered  to  be  printe(J 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
V/ashington.  D.  C,  April  20.  1946 
Hon.  Burton  K.  Wheeler. 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Wheeler:  I  em  now  In  r«j' 
ceipt  of  the  necessary  data  pertaining  to  the 
strength  of  the  Army  which  you  requested 
in  your  letter  of  March  22.  | 

The  Secretary  of  War,  together  with  Geri- 
eral  Eisenhower  and  General  Spaatz,  in  dis- 
cussing the  personnel  requirements  of  the 
Army  with  mrmbers  of  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee  stated  that,  to  meet  the 
tasks  the  Army  faces  during  the  occupation 
period,  a  strength  of  1.070,000  officers  and 
men.  of  whom  400,000  would  be  in  the  Air 
Forces,  will  be  necessary.  It  Is  planned  to 
reach  this  figure  by  July  1,  1947.  which  will 
require  a  reduction  of  approximately  500.000 
from  the  July  1,  1946,  Army  strength  which 
has  been  set  at  1.550,000.' 

The  War  Department  records  reveal  that 
the  present  disposition  of  troops  In  garrison 
in  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
as  of  February  28.  1946.  Include  373.251  In  Air 
Force  commands  and  Installations,  217,2t54 
assigned  to  the  Army  Ground  Forces.  918.1(39 
officers  and  enlisted  men  and  women  in  the 
Army  Service  Forces  and  13.767  in  the  Wjaur 
Department  groups.  .  , 

In  addition  there  will  be,  as  of  February 
28,  1946.  a  total  of  3,809  serving  in  the  East- 
ern Defense  Command  and  1,036  In  the  West- 
ern Defense  Command;  a  grand  total  of  1,- 
527.296  serving  in  the  Army  within  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States.  A  com- 
plete analysis  of  this  total  is  attached  for 
your  information.     (See  exhibit  "A".) 

In  reply  to  your  specific  questions  as  Ito 
the  strength  of  our  military  garrisons  ^ 
the  several  areas  of  the  world  the  following 
data  Is  provided  you:  I 

In  the  Pacific 400.4|72 

Islands  in  the  Caribbean 19.864 

In  Europe 531,710 

In  the  iJnited  Kingdom. 11,352 

In   India 41.C34 

In  Australia . E09 

In  China 9,165 

In  north  Africa.. 3,866 

In   E^ypt _ 2.281 

In  New  Guinea Nqne 

In  Denmark Notne 

The  strength  of  the  Army  In  Iceland  was 
approximately  S69  on  March  31.  1946.  all  ppr- 
sonnel  belonglfig  to  the  local  Army  Air  Forjcea 
Base  Unit  and  was  not  considered  a  garrison 
since  it  includes  no  combat  soldiers.  All 
comtat  soldiers  were  withdravrn^hortly  afjter 
VE-day.  The  969  personnel  now  at  Iceland 
are  necessary  to  provide  the  facilities  for 
maintaining  the  regularly  scheduled  Army 
Transport  Command  filghts  through  Iceland 
keeping  our  line  of  communications  open  to 
our  occupation  forces  in  Europe.  The  Up- 
parently  large  number  Is  due  to  the  lack  of 
local  civilian  labor  and  the  almost  total  Ifwk 


of  any  native  facilities.  These  troops  are 
now  In  Iceland  under  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Iceland  effected  July 
1.  1941,  which  states:  "Immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  the  present  International 
emergency  all  United  States  military  and 
naval  forces  will  be  at  once  withdrawn  leav- 
ing the  people  of  Iceland  and  their  Govern- 
ment in  full  sovereign  control  of  their  own 
territory." 

Some  statistics  on  the  redeployment  of  our 
Army  have   been  of  interest   to  the  people 


of  the  country  and  I  am  very  glad  to  make 
these  latest  figures  available  to  joxi.  As  oX 
March  1,  1946.  the  strength  of  the  Army,  less 
officers  on  terminnl  leave,  was  2.647,^06.  or 
31.9  percent  of  the  VE-day  peak  strength  of 
8.300.000.  This  strength  of  2.647.306  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  strength  oi  the 
Army,  April  30.  1942.  less  than  5  months  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  the  11  months  from  May 
12.  1945.  to  April  12.  1916,  6,904.000  United 
States  Army  personnel  were  returned  to  civil 
life,    which    number    is    equivalent    to    the 


strength  of  the  Army  In  June  1913.  This 
indicates  that  it  took  the  Army  11  months  to 
demob!l»ze  a  strength  equivalent  to  what  re- 
quired over  21..  years  to  mobilize. 

I  trust  that  the  data  communicated  to  you 
In  this  letter  will  be  the  information  you 
seek,  and  prove  of  Interest  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Miles  R£bzb. 
Briffcdicr     General.     GSC.     Deputy 
Chief,     Leg-^lattve     and     Liaison 
Ditision. 


ExHiajT  A 
Conffnenfal,  by  major  echelon  of  command,  February  28.  1946 
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Headquarters,  Army  Ground  Fcrces .^ 

Jlradqufirtrr?,  troops 

Seccnd  Army „ .v 

Frurth  Army ..... - 

VII  Cor  PS 

Rcplrxement  and  Prtiool  Command . 

Replacement  depots      .  .         .......  

(225) 
(128) 
(262) 
O20) 
(205) 
(68) 

HSU) 

(52) 

405 

497 

3,081 

1.2«« 

Z3B0 

W2 

11.181 

i.7!» 

531 

1.7M 

25.508 

J3.429 

r.ooo 
ffi.  .v* 
32.319 

......... 

» 
235 
115 
197 

62 
«88 

34 

— • 

4 

40 

i.(m 

2.310 
18.834 

n.nb 

1«,0H 

K4A4 

--.*•*«. 



41 

4- 

333 

110 

18.811 
34,125 

Total,  .\rmy  Ground  Forcrs..     *... . ..... 

(1, 7SU)  1      21.  383 

1I!4,I35 

1 1 ;•  1.214  i 

49 

483 

217.284 

,     ■ 

■ 

^ 

ABIHT  SEBVICK  FOKCES 


Headquarters.  Army  Service  Forces 

(73) 

(sao) 

(9) 

(13) 

(45) 

0.337) 

(164) 

(131) 

(514) 

(46) 

(308) 

U«) 

(«) 

(24> 
(2,336) 
(148) 
(2S2) 
(304) 
(326) 
(141) 
(144) 
(217) 
(346) 
(408) 
(23) 
(106) 

267 
3,721 
(353) 
(347) 
(653) 
22,259 
3.067 
6,7."4 
3,043 
1,056 
2,774 
3,205 
1,851 

roo 

170, 6W 
10.101 
24.  M7 
17. 9M 

21.267 
15.4.17- 

17.  rsi 

14.976 
19.156 
28,348 

coe 

2,029 

113 

4.6S9 

127 

1 
£6 

i' 

.. 

1 
232 

0) 

3 

104 

(4) 

SM 

fc^lalT  divisions . .. .. . . 

M 

8.!04 

(Provo^  Marshal  General)        .....  . 

IWS) 

(Jmicr  Advotato  Grnf  ral)                                               

(347) 

(63) 

12.V941 

32,828 

35,264 

7,645 

2.346 

S2.143 

19.454 

Z577 

3.(»4 

617.773 

26.461 

£3.315 

51.1(X) 

IGO.  4(9 

38. 035 

4Z474 

fl8.4(i7 

51,021 

80.859 

.^482 

23.989 

"(2i4) 

1.147 

129 

225 

43 

33 

190 

353 

1C7 

7 

3.791 

277 

715 

485 

1         422 

!        41« 

470 

388 

274 

318 

26 

fO 

• 

6 

"im 
%s 

IW 
20O 
I7D 
171 

230 
717 
225 
£29 

43 

lOM 

(67) 
239 
37 
114 
19 
S 
16 
1« 

n 

7 

1.914 

50 

802 

112 

281 

70 

277 

va 
vm 

304 

28 
2 

f<«7! 

Tethnical  services                              .  .         

1,116 

£4 

66 

00 

1.478 

247 

ita 

11 

« 

47 

213 

13.C39 

747 

i.aa 

1.340 
2.481 

i.m 

I.1G4 
1.349 
I.3M 
1.919 
563 
2 

153.  U34 

(quartermaster  General 

Chief  ol  TraDS{;ortalion    ....  .....  ..      

M.I21 

S13 

17 
«6 

6 

44.151 

Furpeon  Ccncral                  ..... 

11.941 

Chemical  Warfare  Eer\- ice _. - 

Chief  of  Knjrineers 

3.  Ml) 
25.1M 
23.031 

Chief  Sifnal  Oflicer                                                      

4.«&S 

Manhauan  F.nsineer  District  • 

Service  commands.. .j... . 

First     

8f7 
4,019 

157 
2,464 
1.237 
3,2CG 
1.122 
1.837 
2,471 
15 

m 

1 

Wl 

34 

126 

41 

95 

46 

97 

57 

80 

100 

6 

""7.S2 
40 
U2 
47 
VO 
64 
112 
46 
74 

2 
2 

4,421 
729,630 

38.  «n 

Second                                                             .  

85,4116 

Third     .            

72,301 

Fourth 

ir,rro 

Fifth      

t^e75 

Piiih 

66.U41 

Seventh...  ........  ...  ...  . 

W.724 

Eighth 

74.168 

Ninth                                                         

114.973 

Militarv  District  of  Wa?hinpton 

6.MHI 

Staging  areas 

&3B7 

To(al  Army  fervice  Forces    .  . ..... 

(4.361) 

1S8.CC6 

672.475 

19,93 

77B~ 

»2B 

1*5. 2n 

1 

1382 

tS.tM 

•918.  Mtf 

'  Includes  112  aviation  cadets. 

'Include*  1  W.VC  warrant  oflRrer 

'  Previously  a  part  of  Chief  of  Enrmeers. 

'includes  12  U  omen's  Army  Corps  warrant  officers.  ,  .  ..  ^ ,_  .         -  r         »__ 

'Includes  12.775  Army  Air  Forc«a>,  l.fcTS  Army  Ground  Forces,  and  4(2,4£2  miscellanecus  pcrsccre: sot  mtttiOec  m  Army  fiemec  Fore«  uotp 
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Officers 

EnlLstcd 
men 

Nurses 

Dieti- 
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Phys- 
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tlMT- 

apists 

War- 
rant 
officers 
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Women's  Army 
Corps 

i 
( 

iToUi 

1 

Commtnd 

RpKular 
Army 

Total 

Officers 

Enlisted 

Per'              War — 

Jo;:                      f  Stall 

(-hn'i,!  -iirf             — -~ -— 

m)            355 
«»)             128 
(fiWll          Z 181 
(401             354 
(27»          2,276 
(10;        (1,643) 

221 
4.966 
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2 
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3 
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3 
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(1) 

9 

47 

£54 

48 

1 
(1) 
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252 

7,818 

Miscfllanerus  War  Dciortmcnt 

Civilian  a»enci« 

VeUrans'  Administration  facilities 

880 

1,513 

(1.509) 

1,29  J 

3,  SOI 

1 

(3,154h 

1***  "^ 

(?.«3; !        &  2W 

7.648 

1 

•77 

89 

659 

'    13,767 

1 

i 

1 

•  IiicliKlt'S  8  Women's  Army  Corps  Warrant  Offiars. 

Veterans  Given  Run-Around  by  War 
Assets  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  Congress 
took  definite  and  vigorous  action  against 
the  War  Assets  Administration.  The 
run-around  which  this  organization  is 
giving  to  our  veterans  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. The  veterans  are  fully  aware 
that  Instead  of  enjoying  the  priority 
which  it  was  intended  they  should  re- 
ceive to  aid  them  in  getting  started  in 
business,  the  so-called  priority  has 
proved  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
They  are  chased  hither  and  yon  through- 
out the  country  in  a  desperate  endeavor 
to  get  trucks,  jeeps,  and  other  surplus 
materials  which  are  standing  outdoors 
by  the  thousanus  rustingout. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  New  Deal 
Party,  which  has  a  majority  in  the 
House:  therefore  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
responsibility  of  the  majority  party  in  re- 
lation to  this  surplus  property  scandal. 

Hundreds  of  letters  are  coming  to  me 
from  veterans,  not  only  from  my  own 
District,  but  from  other  States,  in  each 
of  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  they  are 
t>eing  deceived  and  misled  as  to  available 
surplus  property.  The  one  thing  that  in- 
furiates the  veterans  is  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain stores  and  dealers  are  able  to  ob- 
tain surplus  property  and  resell  it  at  a 
large  profit,  while  the  veteran,  who  has 
risked  his  life,  his  health,  and  his  time 
in  fighting  for  his  country,  gets  no  con- 
sideration except  a  run-around.  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  New  Deal  Con- 
gress does  not  take  this  situation  in  hand 
and  correct  it.  There  is  not  a  Republi- 
can who  will  not  join  with  the  New  Deal 
members  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  correct  this  gross  injustice  now  being 
perpetrated  upon  our  fighting  men. 

I  am  liiserting  under  unanimous  con- 
sent an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  19, 
1946: 

VTTEXANS'    APTAIXS 

(By  Lt.  Comdr.  Tyrrell  Krum,  USNR,  retired) 

The  Government's  highly  touted  scheme 

lor  channeling  a  goodly  portion  oX  the  tre- 


mendous inventory  of  surplus  military  and 
naval  property  into  the  hands  of  war  vet- 
erans started  off  with  high  hopes  following 
VJ-day  but  soon  degenerated  into  one  scan- 
dalctis  "sale"  after  "another.  Now  the  story  is 
about  to  burst  wide  open. 

Within  the  next  30  to  60  days,  unless  strong 
action  is  taken  by  the  White  House,  the  War 
Assets  Administration  Is  going  to  stop  giving 
veterans  any  preference  and  toss  the  remain- 
ing surplus  property'  out  for  anybody  and 
everybody  to  grab. 

And  what  a  shama.^t  will  be — and  disap- 
pointment to  millions  of  men  who  fought 
and  won  this  war.  They  will  be  deprived  of 
a  chance  to  procure  the  Ite'ms  they  need  so 
much  to  fit  themselves  back  into  a  postwar 
profession  or  business. 

But  there's  no  use — at  least  that's  what  I 
was  informed  by  a  highly  reliable  source  close 
to  the  top  of  WAA — of  further  deceiving  and 
deluding  war  veterans  Into  thinking  they 
have  special  rights  to  enter  the  surplus  prop- 
erty market. 

It  would  be  better  to  repeal  entirely  the 
law  granting  their  alleged  priorities  and  let 
the  surplus  goods  go  on  n  catch-as-catch-can 
basis  than  to  keep  them  constantly  stirred 
up  In  confusion  and  disappointment. 

Such  is  the  bitter  truth  WAA  has  come 
to  face. 

Perhaps  no  Government  activity  In  recent 
years  has  been  subjected  to  so  much  fruitless 
experimentation  as  was  the  attempted  dis- 
posal of  surplus  property  to  war  veterans. 

It  has  been  juggled  from  one  agency  to 
another  and  from  one  theory  of  operation  to 
another  until  more  than  a  half-dozen  men 
who  tried  to  solve  the  problem  gave  up  in 
disgust  and  took  jobs  elsewhere. 

The  thing  that  always  has  and  probably 
always  will  put  the  "hex"  on  veterans  trying 
to  obtain  war  goods  is  the  plain  blunt  fact 
that  they  are  In  a  hopeless  and  helpless  mi- 
nority alongside  the  deeply  entrenched  and 
high-powered  well-heeled  army  of  speculators 
who  have  virtually  taken  over  control  of 
WAA  and  Its  operations. 

These  gents  are  not  Inclined  to  give  an  Inch 
in  a  business  proposition  which  involves  po- 
tential billions  of  dollars  in  profits.  The 
surplus-property  market  is  the  most  stupen- 
dous merchandising  proposition  in  "our 
history. 

Today  some  $16,000,000.0(X)  worth  of  sur- 
plus goods  are  ready  for  sale,  another  $20,- 
000,000,000  worth  will  be  ready  In  months  to 
come. 

It  is  true  that  war  veterans 'are  supposed 
to  get  top  priority  in  the  purchase  of  surplus 
property^at  least  so  far  as  some  certain  lines 
are  concerned.  ; 

These  are  known  as  "set-aside"  items  and 
Include  automotive  vehicles,  certain  con- 
struction, mining,  and  excavating  machinery, 
a  limited  amount  of  agricultural  machinery, 
medical  and  surgical  apparatus,  and  type- 
writers. 

But  that's  all.  On  all  other  Items,  particu- 
larly photographic  equipment,  whicb  is  so 


avidly  sought  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  who  want  to  make  a  career  of  what  they 
learned  while  in  the  Signal  Corps,  veterans 
still  get  the  "old  one-two"  when  they  try  to 
enter  the  public  sales. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  photographic  equipment 
in  Philadelphia,  which  was  highly  advertised 
and  touted  by  the  WAA  press  agents,  a  num- 
ber of  Washington  veterans  wrote  up  asking 
for  a  listing  of  what  was  to  go  on  sale.  Word 
was  sent  back  saying  the  Items  would  be  on 
sale  between  May  5  and  10  and  that  i.he  bids 
must  be  In  by  the  later  date  at  tbe  very 
latest. 

And — here's  the  pay-off — the  letters  from 
Philadelphia  were  received  In  Washington 
May  12.  bearing  postage  cancellation  of  6:30 
p.  m.  on  May  10,  the  last  day  of  the  sale. 

I've  talked  to  hundreds  of  veterans  about 
their  efforts  to  buy  surplus  property.  Almost 
to  a  man  they  were  mad  clear  throu!;h.  It's 
easy  to  see  why  the  WAA  feels  it's  better  to 
call  the  whole  thing  off  rather  than  continue 
to  irritate  these  ex-fighting  men  in  a  field  In 
which  the  Government  has  apparently  lost 
entire  control  to  selfish  private  business 
Interests. 


Where  Is  American  Justice  Under  OPA? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl'IVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  No.  1 
casualty  of  bureaucracy  is  American 
justice. 

In  the  process  of  trying  to  enforce  un- 
workable rules  and  regulations  the  var- 
ious agencies  of  our  Government,  includ- 
ing the  OPA,  has  resorted  to  extreme 
punishments  for  violations  of  regulations 
that  are  unreasonable  and  dovmright 
unconstitutional. 

This  situation  was  very  well  defined 
in  an  article  printed  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  National  Grocers  Bulletin,  published 
in  Chicago,  111.,  by  the  National  /.ssocia- 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers. 

The  article  follows: 

THE    PUCHT    or    THE    COtTRTS 

"I  accept  the  contention  of  delendants 
as  proven  that  the  regulation  is  unworkable 
In  this  area.  It  has  been  shown  th.it  viola- 
tions are  unavoidable.  No  evidence  was 
offered  to  the  contrary. 

"But  the  question  remains  whether  I  may 
deny  OPA  an  injunction  in  any  ca-se  where 
a  regulation  exists  and  violation  of  the  regu- 


lation is  shown.  All  of  my  instincts  say  that 
should  not  be  enough,  that  the  equities 
should  be  open  to  inquiry  in  every  case. 

"Hecht  Co.  v.  Boxclea  (321  U.  S.  321),  ruled 
that  an  Injunction  need  not  be  issued  where 
a  defendant  was  honestly  endeavoring  to 
comply  and  could  in  time  comply.  But  here 
the  defendants,  while  honestly  endeavoring 
to  comply,  cannot  at  aU  times  and  under  all 
conditions  be  certain  that  their  operations 
will,  at  the  end  of  every  30-day  reporting 
period,  'be  in  compliance'  under  the  formula. 

"The  regulation  itself  cannot  be  assailed 
in  this  proceeding.  ,Section  204  (d)  of  the 
Price  Control  Act  prohibits  that.  It  compels 
the  courts  to  treat  a  regulation  as  valid,  even 
though  they  know  it  to  be  Invalid. 

"Assuming  therefore,  as  Congress  has  com- 
manded, that  the  regulation  Is  valid,  must  an 
equity  court  issue  an  injunction,  even  though 
it  is  clear  that  future  violations  are  bound 
to  occiu*.  regardless  of  the  good  faith  tmd 
earnest  efforts  of  the  defendants  to  avoid 
violations. 

"In  other  times,  I  would  have  thought 
there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  the  decisions  In  this  circuit  have 
so  completely  shown  the  District  Judges  of 
discretion  in  OPA  cases,  I  must  conclude  that 
equity  iscompelcd  to  act  in  this  field,  even 
though  there  be  not  equity — that  an  injunc- 
tion must  issue,  even  though  it  Is  known  at 
the  time  of  issuance  that  nonwUlful  viola- 
tions are  bound  to  occur. 

'This  is  a  strange  situation,  previously  un- 
known to  our  law,  and  it  could  not  arise 
except  for  the  vise  that  section  204  (d)  puts 
on  the  courts,  coupled  with  the  appellate 
decisions  referred  to.  which  take  away  the 
discretionary  powers  normally  allowable  to 
trial  courts. 

"Because  I  have  no  choice,  I  will  therefore 
issue  the  requested  injunctions,  expressly 
reserving,  however,  the  question  of  their  en- 
forceability, for  I  am  yet  to  t>e  persuaded 
that  an  equity  court  can  punish  conduct 
that  contains  no  ingredient  of  evil. 

"CuitJDE  McCtn-LoucH,  Judge." 

WHERE    IS    AMEUCAN    JUSTICE? 

Courts  of  our  land  forced  to  administer  In- 
justice under  the  guise  of  Justice — such  is 
the  admission  here  of  Federal  District  Judge 
Claude  McCulloch,  of  Portland,  Oreg.  In  this 
case,  the  judge  granted  an  injiuiction  at 
the  request  of  OPA  against  a  Portland 
slaughterer  and  packinghouse  owner.  But 
read  the  complete  text  of  his  decision. 
Doesn't  sound  much  like  the  democratic 
practices  to  which  Americans  so  often  point 
with  pride,  does  it? 

THE  PLIGHT  OF  A  PACKER 

My  name  Is  William  S.  Cllthero.  I  am  vice 
president  of  Armour  &  Co.  in  charge  of  all 
livestock  buying.  Perhaps  you  gentlemen 
will  be  interested  in-  knowing  who  and  what 
Armour  &  Co.  Is.  Most  people,  when  they 
think  of  Armour  &  Ck)..  think  of  P.  D.  Armour 
the  foimder  or  of  J.  Ogden  Armour  his  son. 
who  were  the  principal  owners  of  the  business 
at  one  time.  Today,  Armour  &  Co.  has  45,000 
stockholders.  This  stock  is  widely  dispersed 
and  no  two  stockholders  own  5  percent  of 
the  stock  put  together.  We  also  have  55,000 
employees,  so  today  I  am  speaking  in  the 
Interest  of  85,000  to  90,000  people  who  are 
employed  by  Armour  ic  Co.  or  have  their 
money  invested  in  the  company's  stock. 
•  •  "  •  Under  mo  and  under  my  direction, 
of  course,  are  expert  highly  trained  livestock 
buyers  who  handle  purchases  at  the  various 
markets.  These  men  are  as  comi>etent  as  any 
In  the  business  In  their  ability  to  judge  how 
the  livestock  will  yield  and  grade.     •     •     • 

Control  of  live  cattle  prices  through  MPR 
574,  the  so-called  average  compliance  calcu- 
lation rests  upon  three  legs: 

1 .  Uniform  Government  grading  of  all  beef 
carcasses. 


a.  Accurate  reporting  to  the  OPA  of  cattle 
costs,  dressed  weights,  and  carcass  grades 

3.  Strict  enforcement — certain,  quick,  and 
i^jpropriate  punishment  for  every  violator. 

The  faUure  of  any  one  of  these  three  legs 
results  In  the  collapse  of  the  entire  control 
program.  It  simply  cannot  stand  on  two. 
Actually,  all  three  legs  have  broken  down .  It 
is  no  wonder  that  all  semblance  of  effe<;tlve 
control  over  cattle  prices  has  dlsappesired. 
Legitimate  slaughterers  are  being  squeezed 
out  of  business.  Our  volume  is  l)eing  taken 
away  from  us  steadily.  Every  day  and  every 
week  is  worse  than  the  one  before.  We  know 
positively  that  other  legitimate  packers  who 
are  trying  to  follow  the  regulations  aie  in 
the  same  fix. 

There  is  as  much  as  $20  per  head  difference 
from  a  compliance  standpoint  l)etween  ad- 
jacent grades  of  beef.  If  you  get  the  liners 
into  the  upper  grade  you  are  in  compliance 
and  if  you  don't  you  are  in  violation.  And 
about  30  percent  of  the  cattle  are  liners — 
that  is,  they  could  go  Into  either  of  two 
grades.  Here  Is  an  example  of  why  this 
variation  in  grading  is  so  serious  when  be- 
cause of  inadequate  enforcement  all  grades  of 
cattle  are  selling  at  or  over  maximum  per- 
missible. Suppose  two  packers  each  buy 
100  steers  of  similar  quality  at  the  same 
price.  One  packer  gets  A's  on  his  beef  and 
Is  In  compliance:  the  other  geti  half  B's 
and  is  therefore  about  $1,000  over  maximum 
permissible.  The  second  packer  is  prac- 
tically out  of  business  because  to  offs4-t  the 
amount  he  is  over  maximum  because  of  the 
above  transaction,  he  must  buy  cattle  under 
maximum  permissible  and  they  Just  don't 
sell  that  way  because  of  the  pressure  from 
black  market  slaughterers  and  the  fact  that 
his  competitor  is  in  compliance. 

Tou  may  feel  that  I  am  exaggerating  minor 
and  insignificant  details.  But  they  are  slg- 
siflcaut.  They  are  the  difference  between 
staying  in  business  or  closing  up  a  pecking 
plant.  Our  employees  are  being  demonillzed 
and  the  buslnefs  built  up  over  a  period  of 
80  years  is  being  destroyed.  When  this  live 
cattle  price  control  was  put  into  effect  it 
was  apparently  the  OPA's  honest  beliel  that 
cattle  prices  would  average  around  the  mid- 
point between  maximum  and  minimum 
prices.  Actually,  oecause  of  the  lack  of  en- 
forcement, cattle  are  selling  at  or  over  maxi- 
mum permissible  10  months  out  of  the  year. 
Under  these  conditions  grading  becomes  one 
of  the  most  significant  factors.  The  Gov- 
ernment  grader  has  become  the  most  import- 
ant individual  in  the  packing  plant.  He  can 
keep  it  in  business  or  close  it  up.  and  because 
grading  Is  a  matter  of  judgment  no  one  can 
prove  he  is  right  or  wrong. 

The  extent  of  the  black  market  in  live 
cattle  Is  difficult  to  measure.  The  buyers  can 
see  every  day  what  is  going  on  in  their  par- 
ticular market  but  it  is  impossible  tc  spe- 
cifically outline  and  evaluate  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  black  market.  Divrrsion 
of  livestock  from  legitimate  prewar  slaught- 
erers would  probably  be  the  most  signiicant 
measure  but  it  Is  not  readily  available.  Some 
of  the  new  slaughterers  may  not  actuary  be 
in  violation  but  they  are  able  to  operate  and 
grow  because  of  some  loophole  in  the  con- 
trol regulations. 

■  We  cannot  meastu^e  the  diverslor.  ac- 
curately but  here  are  a  number  of  diflerent 
sets  of  data  which  give  an  indication  of  what 
is  taking  place.  To  the  packer  buyer  on  a 
market,  order  buyer  activity  is  a  good  meas- 
ure of  diversion.  The  order  buyer  purchases 
cattle  for  slaughterers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  usually  snutll  operators  who  cannot 
afford  to  employ  their  own  buyers.  Tlie  or- 
der buyer  earns  a  commission  and  the  cost 
of  the  cattle  is  not  as  Important  as  getting 
the  cattle  to  fill  hte  orders.  Througho  at  the 
war  period,  order  buyers  have  been  becom- 
ing increasingly  Important  factors  on  the 
markets.    The  packer  buyer  who  in  normal 


times  was  the  principal  buyer  has  been 
pushed  into  the  background.  He  cant  evm 
look  at  cattle  until  the  order  buyers  hava 
been  taken  care  of.  Shipments  from  mar- 
ket for  slaughter  at  other  points  is  a  measura 
of  order  buyer  activity  and  diversion  from 
normal  channels. 

The  table  below  shows  the  proportion  of 
cattle  receipts  shipped  from  the  principal 
markeU  and  Indicates  that  in  1941,  22.7  per- 
cent  of  the  cattle  receipts  in  Chicago  were 
shipped  elsewhere  for  slatighter;  in  1942, 
24.9  percent:  in  1943,  37.2  percent:  in  1944, 
88.7  percent;  in  1945,  40  percent;  and  In  Jan- 
uary 1946,  57  percent.  I  don't  have  the  Feb- 
ruary figures  but  they  would  show  even  a 
greater  proportion.  The  same  thing  Is  true 
at  other  important  markets. 

Most  specifically  we  know  how  Armour  ft 
Co.  has  been  affected  by  the  so-called  con- 
trols on  livestock  and  meat  prices  and  par- 
ticularly the  cattle  compliance  regulation. 

Our  cattle  slaughter  is  running  about  50 
percent  leas  than  last  year  compared  to  about 
a  20  percent  decrea3e  in  Federally  Inspected 
slaughter  and  a  11  percent  decrease  In  cat- 
tle receipts  at  principal  markets.  The  cattle 
are  available  but  we  cannot  slaughter  them 
and  stay  in  compliance  so  some  one  else  klUs 
them. 

We  are  operating  at  about  30  percent  of 
capacity.  Otir  cattle  killing  gangs  In  moat 
cases  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point  and  are  working  15  to  25  hours 
per  week.  We  guarantee  our  emplovees  36 
hours  per  week  and  we  must  pay  the  dif- 
ference even  though  we  have  no  cattle  for 
them  to  kill.  Employees  having  as  much  as 
15  to  25  years  of  service  have  been  laid  off 
indefinitely. 

Our  cattle  slaughter  as  a  percentage  of  the 
federally  inspected  slauchter  has  declined 
more  than  50  percent.  The  decline  compared 
to  total  slaughter  has  been  much  greater  be- 
cause we  know  that  noninspected  slaughter 
has  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

We  ordinarily  watch  our  purchases  on  the 
principal  markets  as  compared  to  the  re- 
ceipts. Under  normal  conditions  this  tells 
us  whether  or  not  we  are  competitive  with 
the  industry.  The  table  below  shows  the 
proportion  of  the  receipts  on  some  of  the 
principal  markets  purchased  by  Armour  & 
Co.  during  a  5- week  period. 

Percent  Armour  buy  of  on-sale  receipts 

Ten  markets;  1  day  March  16.  1946,  9  28 
percent.  Five  weeks  ending  March  2.  1946, 
11.59  percent:  1945,  18.01  percent;  1947,  23.90 
percent:   1940,  21.79  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  situation  gets  worse  each 
day  and  each  week.  On  Monday.  March  18  we 
purchased  5.44  percent  of  the  receipts  on  the 
10  markets  compared  to  about  22  percent 
prior  to  the  war  as  indicated  above.  In 
Chicago  we  purchased  3.77  percent  of  the  re- 
ceipts; in  St.  Louis  we  could  buy  only  9  cattle 
which  we  had  reason  to  hope  would  be  under 
maximum:  in  St.  Joseph  89  cattle  and  in  Fort 
Worth  32  head. 

Specific  situations  would  be  funny  if  they 
were  not  tragic.  At  Kansas  City  on  Monday. 
March  11,  the  on-sale  receipu  were  10.000 
head  and  Armotir  U  Co.  was  not  able  to 
buy  a  single  head.  On  Thursday  of  that 
week  the  recelpU  were  about  a  thousand 
head  and  the  four  large  packers.  Armour, 
Swift,  Wilson,  and  Cudahy  combined  were 
able  to  buy  only  112  cattle. 

I  can  summarize  the  situation  very  briefly. 
Armour  &  Co.  is  being  forced  out  of  the 
cattle  business.  Oiir  cattle  slaughter  is 
going  down  steadily  and  rapidly;  If  the  pres- 
ent rate  continues  It  will  be  only  a  matter 
of  weeks  untU  our  cattle-slaughtering  opera- 
tions will  be  closed  up  at  most  or  ail  of  our 
plants.  We  know  that  every  slaughterer  who 
Is  trying  to  stay  in  compliance  and  who  is 
not  getting  superspeci.il  grading  is  also 
going  out  of  business.    There  are  no  secreu 
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•bout  the  reasons.  There  are  no  questions  of 
efBctency  of  operations,  location,  or  size. 
Compliance  depends  on  coet  of  cattle,  yield, 
and  grading.  We  know  that  the  slaughterer 
who  reports  costs  and  yields  honestly  and 
who  Is  not  getting  super-special  grading  can- 
not operate.  The  business  of  the  legitimate 
packer  is  being  taken  away  from  him  and 
being  turned  over  to  the  dishonest  and 
crooked  racketeers  Just  to  maintain  the 
hold-the-llne  fiction. 

IS  THIS  AMERICAN   JUSTICB? 

"A  typographical  error,"  "sorry."  "were 
undermanned.'  cries  this  bureaucratic  ges- 
tapo  when  their  mistakes  are  called  to  their 
attention.  What  about  the  reUiler,  when  a 
woman  takes  down  a  can  of  beans,  changes 
her  muid.  inadvertently  puts  it  back  on  an- 
other shelf  under  a  price  I  cent  over  ceiling? 
In  comes  an  OPA  inspector.  Then  he.  acting 
as  "judge  and  Jury,"  slaps  a  $25  fine  on  the 
retailer. 

THE    PLIGHT    OF   THE    RETAItXa 

I  am  Harry  W  Walker,  secretary-manager 
of  the  Independent  Retail  Food  Distributors 
of  Maryland,  an  organization  representing  90 
percent  of  the  independent  food  distributors 
of  Maryland  and  also  secretary -manager  of 
the  Independent  Retail  Grocers  h  Meat 
Dntora  Aaaoctatlon  of  Baltimore.  Inc..  an 
organlxatton  of  2.000  retail  dealers  in  Baltl- 
mor*.  and  distributors  of  68  percent  of  the 
food  consumed  In  our  State.  I  am  here  at 
the  direction  of  our  Board,  not  that  I  wish 
to  cvime,  since  reading  the  United  Preaa  re- 
lease .of  March  13  that  these  hMrtngs  were 
-Blmply  to  give  "eTcryone  a  chance  to  blow  off 
st»am." 

We  object  principally  to  OPA  because  of  its 
mismanagement.  When  Chester  Bowles  can 
address  a  group  of  retailers  and  state  that  the 
over-ceiling  charges  were  $1,000,000,000  and 
then  excuses  himself  and  leaves  the  meeting 
to  his  subordinates,  and  the  subordinates 
■  immediately  show  a  chart  showing  that  the 
overcharges  amounted,  not  to  one  billion, 
but  to  two  billion,  and  when  we  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  the  divergence  we  are  told  that 
It  was  a  typographical  error.  Now  we  sub- 
mit to  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  when 
an  organization  is  so  badly  managed  that  it 
can  make  a  typographical  error  of  $1,000,000.- 
000  and  not  have  It  caught  up.  sometblng  is 
wrong  somewhere. 

We  are  going  to  give  you  some  examples 
of  the  loose  method  In  which  OPA  is  man- 
aged. Not  from  what  we  tell  you.  but  from 
documents  issued  by  OPA  itself  and  which. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  ask  may  be 
filed  as  part  of  the  records  of  thU  committee. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  price  list,  effective 
January  21.  1946.  and  which  It  states  must 
be  posted  near  the  Item  listed  so  that -cus- 
tomers can  read  it.  On  the  reverse  side  they 
give  the  prevailing  poultry  prices  of  whole- 
salers during  the  week. 

Mind,  they  Instruct  us  that  we  must  pay 
S3  cents  for  live  chickens  and  only  27  cents 
for  dressed.  When  we  called  about  It.  we 
were  informed  that  It  was  another  typnigraph- 
lc»l  error.  Now.  we  submit  to  you  that  there 
Is  nothing  more  Important  In  OPA  than  get- 
ting the  correct  celling  prices;  and  if  the 
proofreading  is  so  careless  that  an  error  of 
this  kind  can  occur,  you  surely  will  admit 
that  an  error  occurred. 

Here  Is  an  envelope  just  as  It  came  from  the 
OPA  office  m  Baltimore.  Over  2.000  of  our 
members  are  in  Baltimore,  and  OPA  sends  me 
some  extra  celling  prices  to  give  to  our  mem- 
bers If  they  haven't  secured  the  celling  price 
for  the  week.  •  •  •  Had  I  given  that  to 
the  retailer  In  Baltimore  City  and  he  had  fol- 
lowed these  prices  and  overcharged  due  to 
OPA"s  mistake,  he  would  have  been  sum- 
moned before  the  f>anel  board  and  forced  to 
pay  a  fine  or.  as  they  call  it.  a  settlement  of 
the  Administrator's  claim. 


Over  In  Baltimore,  on  East  Chase  Street,  is 
a  little  grocery  store.  It's  what  we  call  a 
mama  and  papa  store,  run  by  a  grocer  and 
his  wife.  He  makes  a  living,  but  nothing 
more.  He  applied  for  a  ball-out  on  sugar,  and 
the  figures  showed  that  he  was  300  pounds 
short  of  his  original  allotment  of  sugar. 

We  were  assured  by  OPA  officials  in  the 
presence  of  Senator  Wherht  and  cf  Dewey 
Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  and  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  January  24 
that  these  bail-out  applications  would  not  be 
used  in  prosecuting  the  grocer  and  that  the 
Enforcement  Division  would  not  even  see  the 
application.  Yet,  relying  on  OPAs  promise, 
this  grocer  made  application  and  was  for- 
bidden to  handle  sugar  for  the  duration,  had 
to  post  a  sign  to  that  effect  In  his  window,  and  • 
has  virtually  been  put  out  of  business.  If 
that  was  good  for  one  grocer  it  should  be 
good  for  all.  and  yet  the  A  &  P  Co.  acknowl- 
edged in  New  York  that  they  are  51.850,251 
pounds  of  sugar  short  that  they  cannot  ac- 
count for. 

An  OPA  attorney.  Mr.  Gottesman.  stated 
tha^f  OPA  would  not  seek  the  customary 
order  which  would  deprive  the  right  of  A  &  P 
to  deal  in  sugar  because  It  wouM  cause  undue 
hardship  on  customers  of  A  &  P  stores. 

THX   PSKSECimONS   OF  THE   RETAILXX 

Example:  "Effective  Immediately,  not  one 
price  violation  will  be  tolerated,  whether  It 
Is  a  first  violation  or  not.  This  regxilatlon 
has  come  to  the  Chief  Price  Clerk  and 
price  panel  in  plain  words.  •  •  •  Any 
owTChant  found  m  violation,  when  the  sur- 
veys are  made,  if  it  is  only  1  cent  over  the 
ceiling,  will  be  summoned  before  the  price 
panel  and  the  minimum  penalty  Is  $23  on 
each  violation  found.  There  will  be  no 
further  warnings. 

"PtiCE  Control  Board  No.  5122, 

•  Monticello,  Ark." 

E.\ample:  "My  name  Is  R.  H.  Ralbert.  I 
represent  the  Kentucky  Retail  Food  Dealers' 
Association.  Inc.  I  am  secretary  of  this 
organization.  Before  any  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  are  retail  grocers,  that  are  with  me 
present  any  testimony  before  this  committee, 
I  would  like  to  ask  this  committee  if  the 
same  thing  is  going  to  happen  to  these  men 
that  happened  to  the  grocers  that  testified 
before  this  committee  last  year. 

"The  thing  that  happened  that  I  am  refer- 
ring to  is  that  each  and  every  grocer  who 
testified  before  this  committee  last  year  was 
hounded  and  persecuted  by  vhe  OPA.  Many 
of  those  grocers  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

"Even  though  we  have  come  a  long  way  up 
here  from  Kentucky  to  present  the  factual 
information  on  things  that  we  think  are  un- 
fair In  the  present  Price  Control  Act,  I  don't 
think  that  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  these  gen- 
tlemen to  testify  if  they  are  to  be  persecuted 
by  OPA  for  appearing  at  this  hearing.  These 
gentlemen  are  honest,  upright,  American  citi- 
zens, and  they  deserve  fair  treatment,  be- 
cause, after  all.  this  Is  still  America,  I  hope. 
I  ask  you  gentlemen  of  this  committee  to 
assure  the  representation  from  Kentucky 
that  no  method  of  retaliation  by  OPA  will 
be  allowed  againt  them.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  to  see  these  grocers  from  Kentucky 
crucified,  as  the  grocers  were  who  testified 
before  this  committee  last  year  " 

Example:  'My  name  is  W.  L.  Murray.  Lex- 
ington, Ky..  State  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Retail  Food  Dealers'  Association.  My  one 
and  only  purpose  In  appearing  before  this 
Important  committee  is  for  the  Interest,  pro- 
tection, and  betterment  of  the  retail  food 
dealers  not  only  In  Kentucky  but  all  over 
these  United  States.  May  I  state  first  that 
I  own  and  operate  a  fair-sized  food  market  In 
Lexington,  Ky.  I  have  spent  the  past  16 
years  in  the  food  business  and  I  very  muoti 


like  the  business  when  I  can  operate  on  a 
pure  and  competitive  basis,  but  I  must  state 
that  due  to  complications  that  have  arisen 
from  the  unworkable  and  nonreasonlng  regu- 
lations of  the  OPA  it  has  especially  been  very 
hard  to  operate  efficiently  as  per  OPA  check- 
ers' views  in  the  past  6  or  8  months. 

"I  want  to  make  this  statement  that  It  Is 
next  to  impossible  to  calculate  2,500  to  4,0C0 
Items  normally  carried  In  a  retail  food  mar- 
ket without  making  an  error.  I  contend 
that  there  is  a  big  difference  between  an 
error  and  a  violation.  As  I  understand  a 
nonlntentional  error — the  OPA  asks  for  a  $25 
voluntary  contribution  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  an  intentional  error — they  ask 
for  S50  plus  court  costs  and  an  injunction 
against  such  food  dealer  for  further  vlolitlon. 
"Now  here's  the  joker — on  second  offense 
they  are  permitted  to  assess  large  fines  and 
add  long  Jail  sentences.  I  ask  you,  g<?ntle- 
men,  if  you  think  in  time  of  peace  aftor  the 
display  of  all-out  cooperation  to  win  tl"e  war 
by  contenting  ourselves  with  various  r»?gula- 
tlons.  rationing,  buying  bonds,  making  con- 
tributions to  war  chests.  Red  Cross,  etc  ,  that 
this  law  is  fair  to  the  food  Industry?  Do 
you  not  think  that  It  Is  harsh  enough  In 
time  of  war,  much  less  In  time  of  peace? 

"We  believe  that  it  is  the  purpose  to  make 
laws  based  on  Justice,  and  If  such  unfair  laws 
as  are  now  being  Interpreted  by  OPA  enforc- 
ing agencies  remain  In  effect,  that  many, 
many  honest  food  dealers,  some  of  whori  have 
been  In  business  for  many  years  ar  d  are 
respected  In  their  communities,  will  throw 
In  the  sponge  and  be  forced  to  quit  the  type 
of  business  they  love  and  resort  to  some 
other  way  of  making  a  living. 

"In  fact,  we  have  two  well-liked  foot  deal- 
ers cf  many  years  In  Lexington,  Ky  ,  that 
have  recently  gone  out  of  the  food  business 
according  to  their  own  statements  because 
of  unjust  regulations  and  enforcemont  of 
the  OPA.  One  of  these  gentlemen  qvlt  be- 
fore any  charge  was  placed  against  him  and 
one  after  an  indictment  had  been  made 
against  him  of  which  he  pleaded  not  g  jilty." 
Editor's  Note. — Excerpts  from  the  two 
foregoing  statements  made  by  Mr.  P albert 
and  Mr.  Murray  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  March  21,  1946, 
contain  many  more  constructive  speciflo  sug- 
gestions for  correction  of  abuses.  Space 
limitations  alone  prevent  entire  publication 
here. 

The   evidence  of  injustice 

"Thousands  of  honest,  upright.  Independ- 
ent grocers  will  be  driven  from  their  busi- 
ncs-es  by  this  unnecessary  harshness  and 
unjust  attitude  of  OPA."  And  this  makes 
no  mention  of  the  honest  grocers  wh:i  are 
HI.  or  already  dead  by  their  own  hands.  In 
fear  of  persecution  by  OPA. 

.       THE    PLIGHT    OF   THE    DAIEYMEN 

The  war  is  over — Americans  cannot  spread  a 
regulation  on  bread — production  will  pre- 
vent hunger  and  inflation 
In  a  brief  submitted  by  the  American  But- 
ter  Institute,   represented    by   D.   K.   Howe, 
president,  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  House  of  Representatives,  March 
19,  1946,  the  following  excerpts  make  clear 
the  dairyman's  plight  under  OPA. 

"With  the  price  of  butter  held  down  as 
compared  with  other  dairy  products  and  farm 
products,  with  labor  scarce  and  costs  rising, 
there  could  be  only  one  result.  In  spite  of 
an  increase  In  milk  production  from  1941  to 
1946  of  about  7.  percent,  the  production  of 
creamery  butter  declined  &8  percent,  or  501,- 
000.000  pounds.  Nothing  like  that  has  ever 
happened  before  in  the  history  of  the  butter 
Industry.  The  greatest  decline  In  butter 
made  previotis  to  this  was  from  1933  to  1937 


when    the    decline    was    about    139.000,000 
pounds 

"The  creamery  Industry  Is  the  only  dairy- 
products  industry  which  was  forced  by  Gov- 
ernment controls  to  go  through  the  war  with 
less  than  normal  volume.  During  this  same 
period,  other  major  branches  of  the  dairy 
industry  have  operated  with  eubsiantially 
higher  volumes.  Butter  production  declined 
to  the  lowest  figure  since  1920.  Instead  of 
using  33  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  milk 
production  as  in  1940.  butter  took  only  21^2 
percent  of  the  milk  production  in  1945. 

"Due  to  the  decrease  In  volume  of  butterfat 
available  and  the  diversion  of  butterfat  from 
churning  to  fluid  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts, almost  20  percent  of  the  creameries 
operating  in  1941  have  ceased  to  operate. 
Many  of  them  were  forced  to  close  In  order 
to  avoid  financial  disaster  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  volimie  decreased,  costs  mounted 
rapidly.  Aside  from  those  plants  which 
closed,  others  are  faced  with  Increasing  costs 
due  to  the  lower  volume,  so  that  all  are  op- 
erating under  a  heavy  financial  burden. 

"The  trend  toward  lower  production  and 
closing  of  creameries  hDS  been  accelerated 
since  the  removal  of  controls  on  cream.  Ice 
cream,  and  fiuld  milk  In  the  fall  of  1945. 
Many  creameries  have  been  offered  for  sale  or 
for  lease.  In  some  States  the  butter  manu- 
facture has  practically  ceased.  The  cream  Is 
going  to  other  products,  not  butter. 

•information  from  the  National  Stockyards 
In  Bast  St.  Louis  reveals  that  during  1945 
the  percentage  of  milk  cows  being  sold  as 
beef  was  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
total  number  soid.  This  Is  the  highest  rRiio 
of  milk  cows  to  beef  th>tt  has  been  reported 
marketed  through  the  East  St.  Louis  yards. 
The  number  of  cows  in  the  country  In  1946 
Is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  from  3  to  4  percent  under  last 
year.  Heifers,  potential  milk  producers,  were 
down  to  6  percent  The  greatest  decrease  in 
milk  cows  has  occurred  in  the  States  which 
normally  produce  farm-separated  cream  for 
butter  manufacture — Minnesota  and  Iowa,  4 
percent;  Missouri,  6  percent;  the  Dakotas 
and  Kancas,  9  percent,  and  Nebraska,  10  per- 
cent. 

"Due  to  the  low  celling  on  butter,  cream- 
eries cannot  compete  for  raw  material  against 
other  manufactured  dairy  products  and 
farmers  producing  churning  cream  cannot 
afford  to  maintain  production  In  the  face  of 
rising  costs  for  larm  labor,  feeds,  etc. 

"In  recent  months  the  situation  has  be- 
come progressively  worse.  This  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  tabulation  showing  the 
percentage  by  which  the  butter  manufac- 
tured has  declined  in  the  months  indicated 
below  the  same  month  1  year  previous: 

Percent 

November  1945 _ 20 

December  1945 23 

January   1946 - —     30 

February  1946  (estimated) 30 

"As  a  result,  the  supply  Is  far  below  the 
demand.  Added  to  that  is  the  poor  distribu- 
tion that  has  developed  since  elimination  of 
ratloning'and  various  controls.  Consequent- 
ly, we  have  blac!:  maikets,  tle-ln  sales,  and 
diversion  through  price-evasion  practices, 
which  result  in  severe  hardrhips  in  some  din- 
trlcts.  Consumers  in  metrcpolitan  areas 
have  only  one-third  the  butter  supply  that 
was  available  In  1941. 

"The  Ei'idence 
"Approximately     l.OCO     creameries     have. 
ceased  operation  since  1941  due  to  insufficient 
volume  or  heavy  financial  burden.    Milk  pro- 
duction continues  to  decline  at  an  ajarming 
rate  and  the  trend  should  be  reversed  Im- 
mediately.   The  following  facts  indicate  the 
diminishing  consumer  supplies  of  butter: 
1841:  Pounds 

Creamery  butter  churned 1, 872, 000. 000 

For  civilians. —  1,791.000.000 

Per  capita -  1* 


1945:  Poundii 

Creamery  butter  churned..  1.370.000.000 

For  civilians i  1, 058.  000.  000 

P:;r  capita .  81 

1946  (eatimated): 

Estimated  creamery  butter 

churned 900.000.000 

Per  civilians ^ £40.000,000 

Per  cfiplta 61 

WHY  CONTINVE  THIS  REIGN  OF  TERROR? 

Uufoitmiately,  however,  this  que&tlon  of 
how  best  to  control  Inflation  is  net  the  only 
Irsue — or  even — as  we  see  it — the  most  im- 
portant issue  involved  in  the  pending  pro- 
posal to  extend  price  control  for  anciher 
year.  There  are  two  reasons  why  retail  grcctrs 
and  other  small  businessmen  hate  and  fear 
OPA  and  want  it  abolished  and  I  now  wish 
to  present  these  to  the  committee — resftct- 
fuUy,  but  with  complete  candor. 

In  the  first  place — and  this  Is  a  condition 
for  which  Congress  and  not  OPA  is  squfirely 
responsible — we  do  not  see  why  those  citizens 
who  are  subject  to  the  Emergency  Price  Con- 
trol law  should  be  denied  recourse  to  the 
courts  of  the  land  for  the  adjudication  and 
redress  of  their  grievances.  We  are  aware, 
of  coiirse.  of  the  action  of  the  House  In  pass- 
ing the  Dlrksen  amendment  last  year,  and 
we  were  and  still  are  grateful  for  that  action. 
Wc  regret,  however,  that  the  House  did  not 
Insist  en  the  retention  of  this  amendment  In 
conference.  And  whatever  conslderatlcas  ct 
expediency  might  have  been  urged  In  sup- 
port of  such  an  extraordinary  abrogation  of 
the  cltisen's  rights  In  time  of  war.  certainly 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  continuance 
of  this  Injustice,  now  that  the  war  Is  ever. 
In  the  second  place.  OPAs  enforcement 
policies  have  violated  and  continue  to  vlcliite 
every  decent  concept  of  what  constitutes  fair- 
ness and  jtistlce. 

It  starts  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
citizens — taxpayers  and  employers — are  crim- 
inals. In  support  of  this  statement  I  now 
wish  to  summarize  for  the  reccrd  two  cf  the 
.  most  revealing  documents  which  have  so  far 
come  to  light. 

Tills  document,  apparently  prepared  by  one 
Fred  Lewe,  an  assistant  training  specialist  In 
the  San  Francisco  regional  office  of  OPA 
and  circulated  among  all  the  regional  offices, 
contained  Instructions — said  to  be  modeled 
closely  after  these  used  by  the  FBI — on  how 
to  interview  a  witness  and  break  him  down. 
I  quote,  in  part: 

"Get  him  (the  witness)  to  talk  about  him- 
self. He  has  likes,  dislikes,  hobbles,  pet 
Ideas.  When  the  facts  In  the  case  Indicate 
that  another  person  may  be  Involved  with 
the  witness,  phrase  your  questioning  to 
transfer  the  blame.  Make  the  witness  feel 
that  he  Is  not  telling  you  anything  that  you 
do  not  already  know.  Sometimes  the  factual 
situation  Is  such  that  you  can  work  a  good 
bluff  on  the  witness.  Ascertain  the  status 
and  degree  of  friendship  between  the  wiinees 
and  third  parties  or  any  de^ee  of  animosity. 
Play  this  factor  up  by  inference  to  the  wit- 
ness' mind.  Point  out  that  he  is  possibly 
being  played  for  a  sucker.  Each  little  pin- 
point penetration  that  ycu  make  In  the  wit- 
ness will  make  him  want  to  sing  to  get 
even.  When  he  sings,  you  write  the  music. 
Play  up  any  reason,  alibi,  or  excuse  the  wit- 
ness may  have.  The  use  of  the  double  or 
alternate  question  is  sometimes  an  effective 
way.  Play  upon  his  connection  with  his 
family,  his  standing  In  the  commimlty,  his 
citizenship,  his  business  associates,  his  lodge 
affiliations,  his  friends,  his  business,  or  any 
other  factor  that  you  are  able  to  ascertain. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little  silence  on  the  part 
of  the  witness.  It  generally  Indicates  that 
his  nervous  tension  Is  building  up.  which  Is 
exactly  what  is  desired." 

Characteristically,  as  soon  as  this  docu- 
ment became  public  (through  insertion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  13  by 
Representative  Dirksen.  of  Illinois),  Mr. 
Bowles  sought   to   disavow    It,   saying   that 


while  it  had  been  prepared  ty  an  OPA 
specialist  fJid  circulated  among  the  regional 
offices,  it  was  not  really  official. 

The  second  document — a  directive  ordering 
•  recent  enforcement  drive  In  the  Chicago 
area — was  Inserted  In  the  Concrxssional 
Rbcobo  of  February  26  by  Senator  Lik'as.  who 
described  it  as  "one  cf  the  most  remarkable 
and  far-reaching  directives  that  has  ever 
been  handed  down  by  any  agency  of  Govern- 
ment." 

This  directive  stated.  amoi\g  other  things, 
that  "our  prime  purpose  is  to  fUc  a  great 
number  cf  lawsuits  to  that  the  attendant 
publicity  will  effectually  strengthen  future 
compliance"  and  that  OPA  attorneys  "should 
postpone  all  conferences  with  violators  until 
suit  is  filed.  Prior  notice  to  retailers  of 
the  filing  of  the  suit  Is  not  necessary  and 
not  recommended,"  It  declared,  adding:  "The 
newspapers  shcu!d  be  advised  daily  of  the 
names  cf  the  defendants  and  the  nature  of 
the  violations. 

"In  other  words" — and  I  am  now  quoting. 
Senator  Lt;cAs — "they  telt  the  agents  m  the 
field  that  once  they  find  a  violation  of  tlM 
l:iw,  whether  It  be  a  willful  or  an  Innocent 
violation,  they  should  not  talk  with  the 
Individual  who  has  committed  the  violation, 
but  should  go  back  to  the  office,  confer  wltli 
the  la«-yer.  immediately  fU«  the  suit,  and 
bring  the  Individual  Into  court  without 
notice. 

"And  remember."  said  Senator  LtrcAs,  "they 
are  dealing  with  a  citizen  who  has  never 
vielated  the  Ir  ?  In  his  life,  who  has  over  a 
period  of  many  years  estnbli^hcd  a  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  with  tba 
public" 

In  January  alone,  retailers  in  the  eighth 
district  (west  coast)  paid  more  than  $51,030 
In  settlement  of  the  "administrator's  claim** 
provided  for  in  an  amendment  passed  by 
the  Congress  last  year 

The  law  authorizes  OPA.  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  EUbpena  books  and  rec3rda 
and  require  their  production  at  a  place  other 
than  the  defendant's  place  of  business. 
Eut  without  any  tubpena  or  court  order,  OPA 
investigators  go  Into  stores  and  demand  that 
they  be  permitted  to  remove  bcmks  and  rec- 
ords and  keep  them  Indefinitely.  They  have 
even  demanded  that  merchants  supply  them 
with  copies  of  their  Income-tax  rettirns. 

These  enforcement  policies  have  driven 
thousands  of  our  people  out  of  business  and 
other  thousands— who  are  still  hanging  on. 
hoping  for  relief  frop  Congress— to  despera- 
tion. One  highly  respected  merchant  In 
Ohio,  following  a  typical  OPA  inquisition, 
went  to  the  basement  of  bis  ctore  and  hanged 
himself. 

On  behalf  of  the  Independent  reUll  groc- 
ers of  the  United  States— and  on  behalf  of 
small  business  generally — the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  earnestly  peti- 
tions this  committee  and  the  Congrccs  not 
to  perpetuate  this  reign  of  terror  beyond  next 
June  30. 

MANDATE    OF    BtJREATJCRACT — WHAT    WCCTt 

Dear  Merchant:  The  price  panel  has  Just 
received  instructions  from  the  district  cClce 
on  the  new  price-control  program  as  to 
handling  violations.  Under  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act.  from  now  on.  a  settlement  cf  no  leas 
than  $25  mtist  be  made  for  any  price  vio- 
lation, even  If  It  Is  unintentional. 
Very  truly  yours. 

W.  Rot  Hashinoer, 
Price  Panel  Chairman, 
War  Price  and  Rationing  Board. 

Morgantovn.  W .  Va. 

IN  EKHALF  or  AMERICAN  JtTSTICE 

Last  month,  on  behalf  of  the  Independent 
retaU  grocers  of  the  United  States — and  on 
behalf  of  small  business  generally.  Tyre  Tay- 
lor, general  counsel  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Grocers,  earnesUy  petitioned 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency "not  to  perpetuate  the  extension  of 
price  control  beyond  Jiuie  30." 
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Space  here  prevents  full  publication  of  Mr. 
■ot'i^p's  s/-iiinri  nrcaentatlon.    However,  brief- 


issued  an  order,  M-37D,  which  allocated 
a     ropfain     amnimt     nf     ravnn     fiber    to 


The  third  factor  that  has  added  to  the 
severity  of  the  hosiery  shortage  has  been 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters      ing  mines,  u  shown  following,    in  this  con-      tian  Science  Monitor  on  May  20.  1946. 


the  Admiaistrator  s  claim. 


jears  in  uie  looo  Dusiness  ana  i  very  muoa       inaae  previous  lo  mis  was  irom  ivm  \o  ivm 


1B41 ;  t^ounaa 

Creamery  butter  churned...  1,872.000,000 

Tor  civilians. 1,791,000,000 

Per  capita -  1* 


the  Congressional  REcoaD  of  January  13  by 
Representative  Dirksen,  of  Illinois).  Mr. 
Bowie*  eought   to   disavow   it,   saying    that 


the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency "not  to  perpetuate  the  extension  of 
price  control  beyond  June  80" 
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Bpsce  here  prevents  full  publication  of  Mr. 
Taylors  sound  presentation.  However,  brief- 
ly summed  up.  first  he  cited  the  NARGUS 
board  of  directors  resolution  adopted  Janu- 
jiry  20  and  21,  1946,  strongly  opposing  the 
further  extension  of  the  act. 

ITiis  WIS  followed  by  a  documented  elabo- 
ration explaining  why  the  small  bUiiness 
people  of  this  country  feel  that  on  broad 
economic  grounds,  and  In  the  Interests  of 
effective  Inflation  control.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  permit  price  control  to  expire  than 
to  extend  It.  Examples  of  how  OPA  Is  In 
fact  strangling  and  distorting  production, 
depreciating  quality,  promoting  hoarding, 
creating  black  markets  and  debasing  the 
American  scale  of  living  were  cited.  A  fine 
example  In  the  case  of  butter.  '•Jn  other 
words,  the  "line  has  been  held.'  and  an  In- 
flationary price  rise  averted.  The  only  catch 
In  It  Is  that  you  can't  get  butter  except 
through  the  black  market." 


Bill  To  RelieTe  Shortage  of  Rayon  Hose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TE.KAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unques- 
tionably the  shortage  of  women's  hose 
has  been  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and 
Irritating  of  the  scarcity  problems  facing 
cur  small  wholesalers,  cur  small  retailers 
and  the  American  public  in  general. 
This  shortage,  of  course,  does  not  rank  in 
seriousness  with  the  other  major  prob- 
lems which  have  grown  cut  of  a  blocdy 
war.  such  as  the  lack  of  homes  and  bread, 
and  steel  for  cur  basic  industries,  but, 
because  it  so  directly  affects  Individual 
women  of  the  nation,  it  has  caused  an 
Irritation  and  aggravation  all  out  of 
proportion  to  its  size.  Its  effect  has  been 
like  the  constant  annoyance  of  a  fester- 
ing splinter  continually  pricking  cur 
economic  body. 

For  some  time  the  Small  Business 
Committee  has  felt  that  it  was  one  prob- 
lem to  which  a  comparatively  simple  so- 
lution could  be  found.  During  the  past 
several  weeks  the  committee  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  causes  of  the  short- 
age and  possible  remedies  which  might 
be  suggested  to  the  executive  agencies 
and  to  Congress.  The  investigation  de- 
veloped that  in  1939,  which  might  be 
considered  a  normal  year,  60,192,000 
j>airs  of  hose  of  all  types  were  being  pro- 
duced per  month  to  meet  the  normal  de- 
mand for  the  whole  United  States. 

In  1940  the  launching  of  the  defense 
program  had  its  impact  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  hosiery,  as  it  did  on  all  civilian 
biLsiness.  Nylon  and  silk,  the  raw  ma- 
terials used  for  most  of  the  stockings  the 
American  women  wore,  were  diverted  to 
the  manufacture  of  war  equipment,  such 
as  parachutes,  maps,  jimgle  clothing,  and 
tow  ropes  for  gliders.  As  a  consequence 
of  war  production,  hosiery  production 
during  the  war  dropped  steadily  imtil. 
In  1945.  It  reached  a  low  of  42,179.000 
pairs  of  stockings  a  month. 

In  an  effort  to  insure  that  some  stock- 
ing production  would  be  kept  up  during 
the  war.  the  War  Production  Board  had 


issued  an  order,  M-37D,  which  allocated 
a  certain  amount  of  rayon  fiber  to 
hosiery  manufactures.  This  action 
made  some  hose  available  during  the  en- 
tire war.  although  the  supply  was  at  a 
minimum  level. 

Since  we  were  able  to  make  some  hose 
available  during  the  war,  the  question 
has  arisen  as  to  why  we  should  have  such 
a  critical  shortage  since  the  end  of  the 
conflict.  Investigation  has  disclosed 
that  three  factors  have  contributed  more 
than  any  others  to  the  present  situa- 
tion. First,  of  course,  has  been  the  fact 
that  a  certain  amount  of  hoarding  has 
aggravated  the  real  shortage. 

Second  has  been  the  raw-material  sup- 
ply. Last  fall  the  War  Production  Board 
threw  out  most  o;  its  controls,  includ- 
ing allocation  order  M-37D.  Since  then 
relatively  small  amounts  of  rayon  have 
been  going  into  hosiery  manufacture  be- 
cause the  dozen  or  so  large  rayon  pro- 
ducers, who  control  the  rayon  output,  do 
not  consider  v/omen's  stockings  a  large 
peacetime  market.  As  soon  as  the  or- 
der was  lifted,  these  rayon  producers  di- 
verted their  production  toward  more 
permanent  customers — the  makers  of 
other  types  of  wearing  apparel — and  the 
hosiery  manufacturers  were  cut  off  al- 
most entirely  from  their  sources  of  rayon 
supply. 

At  the  time  this  allocation  order  was 
lifted  it  was  anticipated  that  the  supply 
of  nylon  would  increase  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  raw  material  demands  of 
hosiery  mills.  However,  nylon,  upon 
which  the  hosiery  mills  have  become 
principally  dependent,  did  not  come  into 
the  market  in  the  quantities  anticipated 
when  the  order  was  lifted.  Today  the 
production  of  nylon  is  very  substantially 
below  consumers'  needs,  accounting  for 
only  some  30,000.000  pairs  of  stockings 
per  month. 

In  March  of  this  year,  total  produc- 
tion of  all  types  of  hosiery,  including 
nylon,  rayon,  and  cotton,  reached  only 
50.000  000  pair.s — approximately  the 
same  number  that  were  made  during 
1942  and  1943.  when  the  country  was  in 
full  war  production. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  has  re- 
peatedly urged  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration  v.-ithin  recent  weeks  to 
correct  its  premature  action  of  last  fall 
and  restore  allocation  of  rayon  to  the 
hosiery  mills.  It  is  estimated  that  if 
only  3  to  4  percent — at  the  most  not 
over  5  percent — of  the  country's  rayon 
production  can  be  given  to  hosiery  man- 
ufacturers, stockina:  production  can  be 
stepped  up  to  58.000.000  pairs  a  month, 
including  all  types,  which  would  be  suf- . 
ficient  to  relieve  the  worst  of  the  short- 
age. 

Diversion  of  this  amount  of  rayon  to 
hosiery  mills  would  create  no  real  hard- 
ship on  the  makers  of  other  rayon  items, 
nor  would  it  cause  shortages  in  consumer 
supplies  of  other  rayon  goods  which  are 
now  more  plentiful  than  hosiery.  To 
date  the  executive  agencies  have  declined 
to  take  this  allocation  action.  There- 
fore, one  of  the  major  provisions  of  this 
bill  directs  them  to  allocate  only  a  suf- 
ficient percentage  of  material  so  that  a 
total  monthly  production  of  58.000,000 
pairs  of  all  types  of  stockings  can  be 
obtained. 


The  third  factor  that  has  added  to  the 
severity  of  the  hosiery  shortage  has  been 
the  poor  distribution  of  the  limited  supply 
of  nylon  hosiery.  The  small  wholesaler 
and  the  small  retailer  have  not  been  get- 
ting even  their  proportionate  share,  and 
the  resulting  maldistribution  has  caused 
a  serious  competitive  hardship  to  the 
businesses  affected  and  considerable  in- 
convenience to  the  customers  served  by 
the  small  retailers. 

This  has  been  caused  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  wholesaler  percentage  limi- 
tation in  the  Office  of  f*rlce  Administra- 
tion's hosiery  regulation,  MPR  602.  Un- 
der this  order,  manufacturers  are  pro- 
hibited from  supply  wholesalers  as  a 
group  with  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
production  of  nylon  stockings  than  they 
shipped  to  wholesalers  during  1941.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Nation's  wholesaler  dis- 
tribution pattern  has  shifted  considerably 
since  1941,  and  the  order  has  created 
much  unnecessary  hardship  in  the  hos- 
iery industry. 

When  the  order  came  out,  manufac- 
turers ceased  supplying  some  of  their 
smaller  accounts,  and  greatly  restricted 
shipments  to  the  smaller  wholesalers. 
Instead,  they  increased  the  practice  of 
makirig  direct  sales  to  chain  organiza- 
tions and  large  department  stores.  One 
wholesaler  association  reports  that  19 
of  its  members,  serving  an  estimated 
26,500  retailers,  were  cut  off  completely 
from  supplies  by  their  manufacturers  as 
a  result  of  OPA's  regulation.  Another 
20  W'holesalers.  serving  an  estimated  47,- 
030  retail  accounts,  received  only  from  2 
to  25  percent  of  their  previous  allot- 
ments. 

This  condition  also  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  OPA  by  the  ^mall  Busi- 
ness Committee.  To  date  that  agency 
has  declined  to  consider  removal  of  this 
wholesale  percentage  limitation  order. 
Therefore,  I  am  including  in  the  bill  a 
provision  that  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration be  required  to  eliminate  this 
limitation  and  to  refrain  from  Issuing 
any  similar  provision  for  channeling 
nylon  hose  to  certain  distributors. 

If  this  measure  is  adopted,  it  will  sim- 
ply increase  temporarily  the  supply  of 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
hose,  and  will  provide  for  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  product,  and  will  go  far 
toward  alleviating  one  of  our  most  ex- 
asperating postwar  problems. 


Statistics  Relative  to  United  States  and 
British  Naval  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  "WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  letters  received  by  me  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  incorporating 
certain  statistics  relative  to  United  States 
and  British  naval  forces. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thi  Secretabt  or  the  Navt. 

Washington,  April  11,  194€. 
Hon.  BuBTON  K.  Wheeler, 

United  States  Senate. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Wheeler  :  In  response  to 
your  request  of  March  30,  1946.  for  certain 
Information  regarding  the  United  States  and 
British  Empire  Navies,  I  take  pleasure  In 
submitting  the  following  Information,  ar- 
ranged In  the  order  given  In  your  letter: 

1.  The  total  United  States  and  British 
naval  personnel  engaged  In  World  War  II: 

CNrTED   STATES 

Total  United  States  naval  personnel.  In- 
cluding the  Women's  Reserve,  enrolled 
throughout  the  war  was  3,963.000. 

Peak  enrollment  in  the  United  States  Navy 
was  3,408.000. 

BBrnsH  eupire 

The  total  enrollment  In  the  British  Em- 
pire naval  forces  throughout  the  war  was 
not  Immediately  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment, nor  from  British  ofHcial  sources  In 
Washington.  A  dispatch  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Naval  Attach* 
In  London  to  secure  the  Information. 

Peak  enrollment  is  estimated  at  1,025,400. 

2.  The  total  United  States  and  British 
combatant  ships  engaged: 

The  total  number  of  combatant,  ships  of  all 
types  in  commission  In  the  United  States  and 
British  Empire  naval  forces  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  December  7.  1941.  In  the  case 
of  the  United  States,  and  September  1939 
In  the  case  of  the  British,  together  with  those 
placed  In  commission  during  the  war,  until 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  August  15,  1945, 
is  as  follows: 

United    States 3,305 

British    Empire 1,872 


Total -_ 5.177 

3.  The  total  United  States  and  British  Em- 
pire warships  lost: 

The  total  number  of  combatant  vessels  of 
all  types  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Empire  naval  forces  lost  during  the  war 
period.  In  the  case  of  each  nation,  from  causes 
incident  to  the  war,  is  as  follows: 

United  States , _ 703 

British    Empire 1,031 


Total 1.  734 

4.  The  total  United  States  and  British  mer- 
chant marine  losses: 

The  total  number  of  United  States  and 
British  merchant  vessels  of  1.000  or  more 
gross  registered  tons  lost  Incident  to  the  war 
is  as  follows: 

United  States 649 

British    Empire ^ 1,996 

Total... 2,545 

5.  Enemy  warships.  Including  submarines, 
destroyed  by  the  United  States  and  British 
Navies : 

The  total  number  of  German,  Italian,  and 
Japanese  naval  vessels.  Including  submarines, 
sunk  by  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
British  Empire  naval  forces,  including  sur- 
face craft,  submarines,  naval  aircraft,  and 
combinations  of  forces,  but  excluding  those 
sunk  by  mines,  is  as  follows: 

United    States _       703 

British    Empire _      821 


Total 1,  523 

6.  Enemy  merchant  shipping  destroyed  by 
the  United  States  and  British  naval  forces: 

The  total  number  of  German.  Italian,  and 
Japanese  merchant  vessels  of  1,000  or  more 
gross  registered  tons  sunk  by  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire,  in- 
cludiiig  surface  craft,  naval  aircraft,  subma- 
rines, and  combinations  of  forces,  but  exclud- 


ing mines,  is  shown  following.  In  this  con- 
nection, there  should  be  added  a  number  of 
German  and  Italian  merchant  ships  which 
were  sunk  by  naval  forces,  the  Identity  of  the 
attacker  not  having  been  reported.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  should  probably  be  credited  to 
the  British  Empire  forces: 

United  States 1,393 

British    Empire 57 

Not  reported 294 


Total 1,  744 

7.  The  total  United  States  and  British 
naval  aircraft  loi^t: 

The  total  number  of  United  States  naval 
aircraft  lost  by  naval  and  marine  squadrons 
In  action  or  in  an  operational  status  In  action 
sorties,  or  m  forward  areas,  is  8.592. 

Similar  figures  lor  the  aircraft  of  British 
Empire  naval  aircraft  are  not  immediately 
available,  but  the  United  States  naval  attach^ 
In  London  has  been  requested  to  secure  the 
Information  from  the  Admiralty  and  forward 
by  dispatch. 

8.  The  total  destruction  of  enemy  aircraft 
by  the  United  States  and  British  Empire 
naval  forces: 

The  total  number  of  enemy  aircraft  de- 
stroyed by  United  States  naval  forces  in  aerial 
combat,  on  the  ground,  by  shipboard  forces, 
including  armed  guard  units  on  merchant 
vessels,  but  not  including  land-based  anti- 
aircraft units  is  18,560. 

The  total  number  of  enemy  aircraft  assessed 
as  destroyed  and  probably  destroyed  by  British 
Empire  naval  forces,  including  RAF  assigned 
to  the  fleet,  surface  craft  of  the  Royal  Navy 
and  Netherland,  Norwegian.  Polish,  and  other 
units  operating  under  British  control,  and 
merchant  fleet  units  is  gi\-en  as  1.348, 

Further  reply  will  be  made  upon  receipt  of 
the  Information  desired  from  th?  naval  at- 
tach&.  London. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  Foree:tal. 


The  Se-retary  of  the  Navt. 

Waf^hington,  April  12.  194€. 
Hon.  Burton  K.  Wheeler. 

United  States  Senate. 
Mr  Dear  Senator  Wheeler:  With  ftirther 
reference  to  your  request  of  March  30.  1946. 
for  certain  Information  regarding  the  United 
States  and  Briti-'^h  Empire  naval  forces,  I  take 
pleasure  in  forwarding  the  following. 

The  British  Admiralty  have  Informed  the 
Department  that  the  total  number  of  naval 
personnel  engaged  In  World  War  II  was 
1,100.000.  of  which  851.000  were  Royal  Navy 
and  248.085  British  Empire. 

The  Admiralty  have  also  advised  that  total 
naval  aircraft  lost  were  11,000  of  which  6,500 
were  operational. 

Sincerely  yours,  j^ 

James  Forrestal. 


Prevection  of  Strikes  in  Essential 
Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  every  Member  of  the  House  is  being 
besieged  by  requests  from  his  constitu- 
ents to  take  specific  action  with  respect 
to  the  current  strike  situation  there  have 
been  few  suggestions  for  specific  legis- 
lation as  sound  as  the  ones  proposed  by 
Prof.  Sumner  H.  Slichter.  of  Harvard 
University,  and  published  in  the  Chris- 


tian Science  Monitor  on  May  20,  1946. 
Professor  Slichter  needs  no  introduction 
to  anyone  who  has  made  a  study  of  labor 
problems.  He  is  without  question  one 
of  the  best-inlonned  students  of  the  sub- 
ject and  has  made  many  notable  contri- 
butions toward  the  working  out  of  labor- 
management  relationships.  He  is  known 
to  be  friendly  to  the  labor-union  move- 
ment, and  his  writings  are  characterized 
by  great  objectivity  and  clarity  of 
thought.  Professor  Slichters  state- 
ment follows: 

A  BTLL  OF  RIGHTS  FOB  THE  rCBUC  KOPOSAtS  FOR 
PREVENTING  STRtKES  IN  EBSSimAL  INDUS- 
TRIES 

(By  Sumner  H.  Slichter.  Lamont  University 
professor.  Harvard  University,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
May  20) 

Two  transportation  unions  have  recently 
threatened  to  tie  up  the  Nation's  railroads 
because  an  emergency  board  appointed  by 
the  President  awarded  them  no  more  than 
a  board  of  arbitration  gave  18  other  railroad 
unions.  The  Brotherhood  of  Utility  Workert 
In  New  England  threatens  to  deprive  83.000 
households,  schools,  hospitals,  and  plants  In 
New  England  of  gas  and  electricity  over  k 
dispute  involving  the  working  hours  of  37 
employees.  Four  hundred  thousand  miners. 
after  rejecting  a  wage  Increase  of  18 '2  cents 
an  hour,  throw  millions  of  nonmlners  out 
of  work  aiid  Inflict  what  the  President  has 
called  a  national  disaster  on  the  Nation 
In  order  to  win  gt^ins  for  themselves  beyond 
those  allowable  under  the  Governments 
wage-price  policy. 

Conspicuous  in  all  of  tbeee  cases  Is  the 
willingness  of  certalQ  unions  to  inflict  ca- 
lamitous losses  upon  the  community  either 
In  order  to  get  preferred  treatment  for  their 
members  or  in  order  to  win  trivial  gains. 
Such  reckless  and  Irresponsible  use  of  the 
strike  plainly  calls  for  vigorous  action  to 
defend  the  public  Interest.  The  public  has 
been  remarkably  slow  In  asserting  Its  rights. 
It  tolerated  with  little  show  of  anger  a  strike  . 
of  elevator  operators  In  New  York  which 
threw  tens  of  thousands  of  nonstrlkers  cut 
of  work.  This  was  a  strike  against  a  decision 
of  the  regional  War  Labor  Board.  An  even 
more  serious  strike  of  tugmen  In  February 
which  stopped  most  btistness  in  New  York 
for  a  day  also  aroused  little  public  resent- 
ment. The  public  has  endured  telephone 
strikes  and  threats  of  strikes,  transit  strikes 
In  Philadelphia  and  other  places,  and  an 
electric  light  and  power  strike  In  Pittsburgh 
without  getting  seriously  aroused.  Mr. 
Lewis,  however,  seems  to  be  slowly  provoking 
a  demand  that  something  be  done  to  pro- 
tect the  public's  interest  In  the  continuous 
production  of  essential  goods.  Quite  possi- 
bly the  popular  demand  for  a  law  will  evapo- 
rate as  soon  as  the  coal  strike  Is  settled. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  country  will 
have  to  develop  a  well-planned  public  policy 
to  guard  Its  Interest  against  serious  stop- 
pages In  certain  key  Industries.  Everyone 
knows  that  a  Nation-wide  shutdown  of  rt.ll- 
road  transportation  cannot  be  permitted. 
Everyone  knows  that  electricity  to  operate  oU 
burners  and  refrigerators  and  to  light  hos- 
pitals, homes,  and  streets  must  be  available 
every  day  of  the  year.  Union  leaders  and 
union  members,  as  well  as  employers  and 
professors,  ustf  oil  burners.  They  must  have 
heat  In  their  homes  every  day  In  January, 
and  they  must  have  current  for  refrigerators 
and  lights  every  day.  Obviously,  the  com- 
munity cannot  put  off  Indefinitely  frankly 
facing  the  problem  of  strikes  or  lock-ouu 
which  Interrupt  essential  services.  What 
should  be  done? 

The  first  essentials  are  well  planned  ar- 
rangements for  keeping  the  two  parties  nego- 
tiating as  long  as  possible.  Until  negotiations 
break  off.  there  is  hope  for  settlement.    This 
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means  a  strong  and  well-admlnUtered  CtoncU- 
lation  Service  under  the  dlr€Ctlon  of  a  man 
of  national  stature— a  man  of  comparable 
Importance  In  his  sphere  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Svs'em.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that 
the  parties  have  at  last  broken  off  negotia- 
tions and  that  a  strike  has  been  ordered  or 
even  sUrted.  The  recent  orders  of  the  loco- 
motive engineer*  and  the  railroad  trainmen 
to  strike  on  May  18  against  the  findings  of 
the  President's  emergency  board  will  serve  rs 
a  good  example.  These  unions  have  had  their 
day  In  court  and  were  awarded  large  In- 
creases. Nevertheless,  they  threaten  to  halt 
the  railroad  transportation  of  135.000.000 
peaple.  Or  Mr.  Lewis'  strike  against  the  Gov- 
ernment's wage-price  policy  is  en  example. 
In  order  to  win  concessions  for  his  people 
beyond  those  rllowed  to  persons  in  other  in- 
dustries by  the  Government's  wage-price 
policy.  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  hesitate  to  step 
the  industries  of  the  Nation. 

In  cafes  of  this  sort,  what  Instruments 
should  the  Government  have  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  community?  The  Government's 
policy  should  be  based  upon  a  declaration  of 
rights  of  the  community — a  public  bill  of 
rights.  This  declaration  should  assert  the 
right  cf  the  community  to  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  essential  services  and  commodities.  It 
should  place  upon  the  President  (or  in  the 
case  of  State  legislation,  the  governor)  the 
duty  to  declare  that  a  public  emergency  exists 
when  a  threatened  or  an  actual  Interruption 
to  production  so  seriously  limits  or  threatens 
to  limit  the  output  of  essential  goods  and 
services  as  to  Imperil  the  public  health,  the 
public  safety,  or  the  general  welfare.  The 
declaration  should  provide  that,  after  the 
Executive  has  found  that  a  public  emergency 
has  been  created  by  a  strike  or  threat  of 
strike  or  by  a  lock-cut.  w;rk  shall  continue 
ur.der  the  terms  of  the  previous  contract 
until  new  conditions  of  employment  have 
been  determined.  The  union  shall  be  re- 
quired to  rescind  any  strike  orders  which  It 
has  Issued  and  to  order  back  to  work  any  of 
Us  members  who  fail  to  live  up  to  their 
obligations  under  the  extended  contract. 
Union  members  who  fall  to  obey  the  return- 
to-work  ordc  or  union  ofBcials  who  refuse 
to  retcind  strike  orders  or  to  order  men  to 
resume  work  shall  be  disciplined  by  the 
union  In  accordance  with  Its  laws — In  the 
same  way  that  the  union  ordinarily  dir-i- 
phnes  members  wh^  violate  Its  rules.  A 
union  which  falls  to  order  Its  members  back 
to  work  or  which  falls  to  discipline  the 
members  who  violate  Its  orders  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be 
deprived  of  Its  bargaining  rights  In  the  af- 
fected plants  until  such  time  as  It  shows 
that  It  has  become  a  responsible  organization. 
Similar  obligations  shall  apply  to  employers 
In  case  the  interruption  to  essential  produc- 
tion Is  caused  by  lock-out. 

The  finding  that  a  strike  or  shut-down 
would  imperil  the  public  health,  safety,  or 
general  welfare  shall  make  any  strike  or 
lock-out  Illegal.  All  picketing  In  support  of 
strikes  which  Imperil  the  public  Interest 
shell  be  forbidden  and  likewise  all  payment 
of  strike  benefits,  the  holding  of  strike  meet- 
ings, and  other  activities  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  continuation  of  the  Illegal  shut- 
down. These  prohibitions  shall  be  s\ipported 
with  suitable  penalties. 

The  parties  shall  be  given  three  options 
for  settling  the  dispute.  In  the  first  place, 
they  may  agree  between  themselves  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  in  their  own  way.  In  the 
second  place,  they  may  agree  to  submit  the 
uiuresolved  issues  to  arbitrators  selected  by 
themselves.  If  they  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  use  either  of  these  two  procedures,  provi- 
sion should  be  made  to  submit  the  dispute 
to  other  arbitrators.  The  method  of  select- 
ing the  arbitrators  is  Important.  The  United 
States  Conciliation  Service  should  maintain 
a  permanent  panel  of  arbitrators  who  are 


regarded  as  fair  and  competent.  No  person 
should  be  a  member  of  this  standing  panel 
of  arbitrators  unless  his  selection  has  been 
approved  by  a  labor -management  committee 
advisory  to  the  Conciliation  Service.  From 
this  panel  cf  arbitrators  the  union  or  unions 
involved  shall  be  permitted  to  select  ofte  arbi- 
trator and  the  employees  another  arbitrator. 
These  two  arbitrators  shall  select  the  third 
member  of  the  board.  If  either  party  refuses 
to  select  Its  member  of  the  arbitration  board, 
the  head  of  the  Conciliation  Service  shall 
make  a  selection  from  the  standing  panel  of 
arbitrators.  It  Is  Important  that  each  party 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  select  one  mem- 
ber of  the  board  and  It  is  Important  also 
to  keep  the  selection  of  the  third  member 
out  of  the  hands  of  politicians. 

The  findings  of  the  board  shall  be  retro- 
active to  the  expiration  date  of  the  previous 
contract  between  the  parties  and  shall  also 
be  binding  upon  both  parties  for  a  period 
not  less  or  more  than  6  months.  This  period 
is  long  enough  to  enable  the  two  parties  to 
negotiate  a  lasting  settlement  which  may  be 
more  to  their  liking  than  the  findings  of  the 
board. 

Would  the  proposed  policy  work?  Would 
the  union  members  obey  the  orders  of  their 
offictis  to  refrain  from  striking  or  to  return 
to  work?  These  are  the  f64  questions.  No 
one  knows  tne  anrwers.  There  is  no  way  ol 
assuring  that  thcurands  of  men  will  stay  at 
their  Jobs  or  reiurn  to  their  Jobs  stmply  be- 
cauce  their  refu-^1  to  do  so  would  be  either 
a  national  or  a  local  disaster. 

Ih2  proposed  policy,  however,  has  several 
points  of  advantage: 

1.  It  Is  based  upon  i*  declaration  of  rights 
of  the  public  which  virtually  no  one  either 
in  the  labor  movement  or  outside  It  will  dis- 
pute. This  will  help  the  policy  command 
the  moral  support  which  any  policy  needs 
in  order  to  be  successful. 

2.  It  limits  the  right  to  strike  as  narrowly 
as  possible — imposing  restrictions  only  in 
cases  where  public  Interests  are  seriously 
threatened.  These  are  situations  where  there 
Is  general  agreement  today  that  stoppage  of 
production  Is  Intolerable. 

3  It  Is  fiexible.  It  gives  public  offtclals 
an  opportunity  to  use  their  own  Judgment 
about  declaring  an  emergency.  If  an  official 
believes  that  the  public  in  a  given  situation 
Is  too  indifferent  to  Its  interests  to  give 
proper  support  to  the  policy,  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  act.  Some  persons  may  fear  that 
public  officials  will  abuse  their  discretion 
and  V.-111  declare  emergencies  where  no  real 
disastrous  steppage  of  essential  services  Is 
threatened.  This  danger  can  be  partly 
averted  by  limiting  the  application  of  the 
emergency  powers  to  a  few  industries  in 
which  continuous  service  Is  peculiarly  im- 
portant. It  wouid  not  be  appropriate,  for 
example,  to  u?e  the  emergency  powers  in  an 
automobile  strike  or  even  in  a  steel  strike. 
With  labor  as  powerful  as  It  now  Is.  officials 
w.ll  not  declare  emergencies  unless  the  gen- 
eral welfare  Is  gravely  threatened. 

4.  The  policy  works  through  the  unions 
and  gives  them  an  opportunity  for  becom- 
ing instruments  to  protect  the  community 
against  disastrous  interruptions  of  services. 
It  builds  up  rather  than  undermines  their 
prestige. 

5.  The  policy  gives  each  side  a  quick  hear- 
ing before  nonpolltically  appointed  neutrals. 

In  practically  every  case  there  will  be  at 
least  a  substantial  minority  of  workers  who 
will  heed  the  orders  of  their  union  leaders. 
If  the  Government  enforces  the  prohibitions 
against  picketing  in  support  of  illegal  strikes, 
these  men  will  return  to  work  and  their 
return  will  encourage  other  members  of  the 
union  to  return. 

The  success  of  the  policy,  however,  would 
depend  upon  the  moral  force  of  public  opin- 
ion. It  is  Important  that  the  general  public 
realize  its  responsibility.  Neither  trade 
unions   nor    employers    will    respect    rights 


which  the  public  does  not  vigorously  assert. 
Hence  no  policy  will  work  unless  the  public 
Is  vigilant  on  Its  own  behalf  and  gives 
strong  support  to  Government  officials,  trade- 
union  leaders,  and  employers  who  attempt 
to  support  the  public  Interest.  The  public 
may  prefer  to  be  lackadaisical  and  indifferent, 
as  It  has  been  up  until  the  coal  strike.  In 
that  event,  however,  the  public  should  not 
complain  if  it  finds  itself  frequently  incon- 
venienced by  strikes  or  lock  outs  in  public- 
service  industries. 

Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  select  a  few 
vital  services,  such  as  transportation,  electric 
light  and  power,  and  hospitals,  and  slir.ply 
outlaw  all  strikes  and  lock-outs  In  those 
services?  This  procedure  has  been  suggested, 
but  It  seems  to  me  to  be  too  broad.  There 
can  be  strikes  among  groups  of  railway  em- 
ployees, truck  drivers,  hospital  employees, 
and  workers  in  electric  light  and  power 
plants  which  threaten  no  serious  stoppage  of 
service.  Consequently,  the  policy  which  I 
have  outlined  Is  more  flexible  and  more 
practical  than  an  outright  prohibition  of  all 
strikes  and  lock-outs  in  certain  defined  areas. 
If  smaFl  strikes  or  lock-outs  occurred  which 
produced  no  public  emergency,  there  would 
be  difficulty  In  mobilizing  public  support  be- 
hind the  proper  enforcement  of  a  law  against 
all  strikes  in  the  Industry.  That  would 
undermine  the  policy  and  bring  it  into  dis- 
repute. Failure  to  enforce  the  policy  In 
many  small  cases  where  no  serious  emer- 
gency existed  would  handicap  the  Govern- 
ment In  dealing  with  real  emergencies.  Con- 
sequently, a  policy  which  becomes  operative 
only  when  a  serious  emergency  Is  threatened 
or  exists  Is  best  designed  to  command  strong 
moral  support  from  the  public.  Without 
such  support  the  policy  will  fail. 


General  Bor  Here  for  Visit  With  Polish 
Leaders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1946: 
General   Bor   Hehe  for   Visrr  With   Polish 

Leaders — Chief   op   the   Underground   at 

Battle   or   Warsaw   Is   Guarded   by   Crrr 

Police 

Carefully  guarded  by  uniformed  police  and 
15  detectives.  Lt.  Gen.  Tadeuss:  Komorowskl. 
better  krtow  as  General  Bor,  leader  of  the 
Polish  underground  forces  in  the  battle  of 
Warsaw,  arrived  yesterday  in  New  York  by 
plane  for  a  visit  of  several  days. 

The  slight,  balding  general,  attired  In  a 
brown  civilian  suit  and  brown  slouch  hat.  was 
greeted  at  LaGuardla  Field  at  12:50  p.  m. 
by  officials  of  the  Polish-American  Congress, 
which  Is  sponsoring  his  trip,  and  by  Council- 
man Hugh  Qulnn,  Queens  Democrat,  repre- 
senting the  city  government. 

Francis  J.  Wazeter,  former  assistant  State 
attorney  general  and  president  of  the  down- 
state  division  of  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress, told  reporters  the  congress,  an  antl- 
Communlst  organization,  had  requested 
ample  police  protection  for  General  Bor,  who 
came  here  from  Detroit. 

"Many  Poles,"  he  said,  "do  not  believe  that 
Premier  Wladlslaw  Slkorskl's  death  in  a 
plane  crash  In  the  Mediterranean  in  1943  was 
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cludiiig  surface  craft,  naval  aircraft,  subma- 
rines, and  combinations  of  forces,  but  exclud- 
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University,  and  published  In  the  Chris- 
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break  off.  there  is  hope  for  settlement.    ThU 
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an  accident.  We  don't  want  anything  like 
that  to  happen  to  the  general." 

Ten  uniformed  police  and  15  detectives 
under  Capt.  James  E.  Donnelly,  of  the  Special 
Service  Division,  were  at  L?.Guard:a  Field. 
For  securit;-  reasons  Mr.  Quinn  banned  a 
press  conference  with  the  general  at  the  air- 
port, although  he.  General  Bor  and  several 
others  posed  in  front  of  a  newsreel  camera 
for  5  minutes. 

General  Bor  was  escorted  by  motorcycle 
police  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  where  he  will 
stay.  Mr.  Wazeter  said  the  Polish-American 
Congress  hoped  that  at  the  hotel  General  Bor 
would  receive  as  much  police  protection  as 
was  afforded  Winston  Churchill  en  the  latter's 
recent  visit.  Except  for  the  detectives  ac- 
companying the  Polish  underground  leader, 
however,  the  only  police  in  evidence  were  a 
half-dozen  patrolmen  on  duty  in  the  cor- 
ridor near  his  seventeenth-floor  room. 

In  a  speech  In  Chicago  on  May  5  General 
Bor  charged  that  Russia  had  doub'.e-crcssed 
the  Polish  armies  by  not  coming  to  tfcelr 
assistance  In  Warsaw  In  1944.  Yesterday, 
talking  to  reporters  at  the  Waldorf,  he  de- 
clined to  discuss  political  or  international 
affairs,  but  said  he  would  do  so  at  a  press 
conference  in  the  Waldorf  at  10  a.  m.  Friday. 

He  said  he  was  in  America  as  a  guest  of  the 
American-Polish  Congress  to  tell  what  had 
happened  in  Poland  during  the  war.  What 
has  impressed  him  most  on  his  first  visit  to 
America,  he  said.  Is  the  personal  freedom  of 
all  citizens.  General  Bor  will  be  received  by 
Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  at  city  hall.  Friday 
noon. 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  two  letters  below  indicate 
the  reaction  against  OPA  policies  in  the 
Midwest.  For  the  information  of  the 
House  I  am  inserting  these  letters. 

Minnesota  Peoples  PoLmcAi 

Federation. 
St.  Paul.  Minn.:  May  18.  1946. 
Hon.  H.  Carl  Andersen, 
House  Office  Bui'.ding, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Andersen:  We  are  en- 
closing a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  A.  W.  Ricker. 
retired  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Union  Herald, 
In  resigning  from  the  advisory  labor  com- 
mittee to  the  State  OPA  in  protest  against 
OPA  policies. 

Mr.  Ricker  Is  one  of  the  old-time  liberals. 
Lack  In  the  second  decade  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Pearson's  Monthly.  Like  all  of  the 
sincere  liberals,  Mr.  Ricker  sees  that  the 
greatest  danger  to  true  liberalism  Is  the  so- 
called  liberalism  today  which  is  trying  to  es- 
tablish a  totalitarian  state  here  and  take 
away  the  liberties  of  the  people,  making  them 
merely  serfs  of  the  state. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  S.  Wilcox, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mat  17,  1946. 

Mr.  Frank  Clough. 

President,  Minnesota  Farmers  Union, 
Willmar.  Minn. 
Dear  Mr.  Clough:  About  3  years  ago.  Mr. 
Einer  Kuivlnen,  our  then  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Farmers  Union,  advised  me  that 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Minnesota  union 
had  selected  me  to  act  as  a  member  of  the 
Minnesota  OPA  Labor  Advisory  Committee, 
subject,  of  course,  to  my  acceptance.    I  re- 


plied that  I  would  give  the  matter  as  much 
of  my  attention  as  possible  and  thereafter 
attended  such  meetings  of  the  committee  as 
I  could. 

Matters  considered  at  the  meetings  which 
I  attended  consisted  mainly  of  rent  ceilings 
and  their  enforcement  in  protecting  workers 
from  evictions,  bad  sanitation,  and  excessive 
charges  for  housing  privileges. 

With  respect  to  such  matters  I  think  the 
OPA  has  done  a  commendable  and  neces- 
sary Job  at  least  here  In  the  St.  Pt-.ul  area. 
With  respect  to  many  other  things,  how- 
ever. I  am  entirely  at  odds  with  OPA  pro- 
cedure, and  so  much  so  that  I  feel  that  to 
longer  permit  my  name  to  be  used  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
the  bart  lnterc.«its  of  the  average  working- 
man's  family  in  the  cities  and  that  great 
group  of  farmers  who  once  supplied  the 
Amer.can  consumer  with  meat  and  butter. 

The  mass  of  urban  consumers  are  now  un- 
able to  get  butter  at  all  at  the  stores  and 
only  the  poorest  quality  of  meals.  The  best 
meats  are  permitted  to  go  to  the  big  hotels 
and  restaurants  where  the  well-to-do  get  the 
benefit  of  ceilings  while  the  common  people 
get  little  or  no  benefit  from  ceilings  because 
the  showcases  are  empty  of  meats  which  may 
be  freely  pu: chased  at  the  eating  places 
patronized  by  the  well-to-do.  What  good  is 
a  ceiling  price  on  something  which  you  can- 
not buy? 

One  of  our  employees  at  the  central  ex- 
change told  me  as  late  as  yesterday  that  the 
only  pork  he  was  able  to  buy  at  the  butcher 
shop  recently  wrs  pig  tails.  I  have  yet  to 
see  pig  tails  on  the  menus  of  first-class  eat- 
ing places  anywhere  b?tween  here  and  the 
Pacific  coast  from  which  area  I  have  Just 
returned. 

Butter  is  unavailable  now  in  a  very  large 
part  of  the  United  States  even  at  the  best 
hotels,  but  ice  cream  can  be  freely  purchased 
even  In  the  most  remote  sections  between  St. 
Paul  and  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

It  is  possible  that  the  OPA  has  reached 
a  plrce  in  Its  career  where  It  Is  no  longer 
possible  to  function  as  it  once  did.  If  so, 
then  that  fact  should  be  faced  and  the  work 
of  this  Government  bureau  suspended  In 
favor  of  letting  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
once  more  operate. 

This  would  bring  inflation.  It  is  claimed. 
The  answer  Is  that  we  have  inflation  now 
and  It  Is  an  open  and  debatable  question 
whether  the  kind  of  Inflation  we  have  now 
Is  not  worse  than  the  one  which  would  make 
It  profitable  for  creameries  to  again  churn 
butter  and  the  meat  packers  to  give  the  con- 
sumers an  equal  chance  to  buy  as  good  meat 
through  their  dealers  as  they  can  ^ow  buy 
only  In  big  hotels  and  other  places  patronized 
by  those  able  to  pay  for.  and  get  Juicy  steaks, 
good  ham.  and  bacon. 

I  am  sure  the  farmers  would  be  glad  to 
produce  pienty  of  meat  and  butter  and  v.'ould 
not  care  to  hoard  such  products  if  they,  the 
farmers,  could  buy  them  at  the  stores  and 
butcher  shops  as  they  once  did. 

Please  accept  my  resignation  as  a  mem- 
ber cf  the  OPA  Labor  Advisory  Committee  of 
Minnesota. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  W.  Ricker. 


A  Missed  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNRCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
at  its  national  convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  the  DAR  adopted  a  resolution  or- 


dering the  immediate  di.'^FoIution  of  a 
\oluntary  committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  The  purpose  of  this  voluntary 
committee  is  to  seek  removal  from  the 
contracts  governing  use  of  the  DAR's 
Constitution  Hall  of  a  clause  restricting 
use  of  the  hall  to  "white  artists  only." 

In  connection  with  this  action  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Convention.  I  ask  leave  to  insert  In  the 
REConD.  the  followins  editorial  from  to- 
day's issue  of  the  Wa.«:hlngton  Post: 

DAR  OPPORTUKrrr 

One  can  react  only  with  dismay  to  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  DAR  Continental 
Congress  ordering  Immediate  dissolution  of 
the  DAR  committee  against  rectal  discrimi- 
nation in  the  use  of  Constitution  Hall. 
Representative  Clark  Boothe  Lues  who 
headed  the  committee  has  been  endeavoring 
to  mobilize  sentiment  within  the  DAR  for 
elimination  of  the  "white  artis:s  only"  clause 
In  rental  contracts  for  Constitution  Hall. 
We  should  think,  if  the  organization  Is  at  all 
democratically  constituted,  that  ehe  has  every 
rlsht  to  do  this.  Yet  Mrs.  Talmadge  Indig- 
nantly called  her  the  leader  of  a  "rebellious 
group  seeking  to  force  a  change  in  our  rules." 
"Rebellious"  is  a  strange  taunt  from  a  daugh- 
ter of  revolution. 

If  It  be  ret>elllon  that  Mrs.  Lues  Is  leading. 
It  Is  rebellion  of  a  very  constructive  sort. 
There  must  have  b?en  many  In  the  DAR.  es 
there  were  many  throughout  the  NatiOn. 
who  deplored  the  refusal  last  fall  to  permit 
Miss  Haz3l  Scott  to  use  Constitution  Hall  for 
a  recital.  The  refusal,  based  entirely  on  Miss 
Scott's  race  and  color,  was  an  affront  to  the 
essential  American  principles  which  It  Is  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  DAR  to  uphold.  It  did 
grievous  injury  to  the  organization's  pres- 
tige and  called  Into  serious  question  the  tax 
exemption  enjoyed  by  Constitution  Hall. 

In  seeking  to  remove  this  blot  from  the 
DAR  record.  Mrs.  Luce  displays  a  devotion  at 
onca  to  democratic  Ideals  and  to  the  organi- 
zation of  which  she  Is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber. Only  throuoh  this  kind  of  rebellion 
against  an  ugly  and  un-American  intoleranca 
can  the  DAR  regain  public  esteem. 


Poles  Are  Slow  To  Occupy  Old  German 
Areas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Homer  Bigart  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  Wednesday.  May  22,  1946: 

Po-,ES   Are   Slow   To   Occupy   Old  Gcruan 
Areas — Wroclaw  Still  Resxmblss  a  Bat- 

TIEFIELD  ArriH  A  YEAR  OF  WARSAW  ADUINIS- 
TRATION 

(By  Homer  Bigart) 

Wrcx:law  iBreslau),  Poland.  May  18. — 
Poland  Is  meeting  with  Indifferent  success  In 
its  efforts  to  Polonlze  Its  new  western  terri- 
tories, amputated  from  Germany  as  compen- 
sation for  loss  of  eastern  lands  to  Russia. 

Wroclaw,  which  hrd  a  population  of  700  OCO 
Germans,  now  has  fewer  than  100,000  Poles, 
and  after  a  full  year  of  Polish  admlnUtration 
this  Silesian  capital  still  has  the  appearance 
of  a  battlefield,  with  mUes  of  uncleared  rub- 
ble and  desolation. 

Much  of  the  rich  hinterland  remains  un- 
tilled.    The  broad  valley  of  the  Oder  was  th« 
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States  Conciliation  Service  should  maintain 
a  permanent  panel  of  arbitrators  who  are 


realize     Its     responsibility, 
unions   nor    employers    will 


Neither     trade       Premier    Wladislaw    Slkorskl's    death    In    a 
respect    rights       plane  crash  In  the  Mediterranean  in  1943  was 
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of  savage  flghting.  and  In  many  farm 
MftltmrnTi  nothing  remains  but  blackened 
chimneys  and  crumbling  walls.  Finding 
homes  for  settlers  Is  one  of  the  chief  prob- 
lems, along  with  acute  shortages  of  seed, 
fertilizer,  horses,  and  farm  Implements. 

Thus.  Wroclaw,  even  with  Its  present  small 
population,  gets  less  than  40  percent  of  lU 
food  from  the  suiroundinp  countryside. 
Mayor  Alexander  Wachnlewskl.  admitting 
that  even  A-category  ration  cards  are  not  be- 
ing completely  fulfljled.  hopes  that  the  dis- 
trict will  be  70  percent  self -supporting  next 
year. 

Lrnxx  pioNnaiNo  srarr 

Wroclaw  Is  a  depressing  ruin,  and  the  visi- 
tors fall  to  sense  any  of  the  elation  one  ex- 
pecu  In  pioneer  settlers  Hred  with  dreams  of 
national  destiny.  For  one  thing,  reconstruc- 
tion Is  drearily  slow.  Mayor  Wachnlewskl 
told  us  that  removal  of  rubble  was  being 
effected  by  ■•ultramodern"  methods,  but 
apart  from  two  conveyor  belts  lifting  debris 
Into  carts,  we  saw  nothing  more  advanced 
than  picks  and  shovels.  There  are  few  lights 
to  assist  pedestrians  groping  by  night  along 
rutted  streets,  the  restaurants  are  poor  and 
expensive,  and  what  few  shops  there  are  dis- 
play shoddy  goods  at  prices  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  workers. 

But  the  Government  Is  making  brave 
efforts  to  stimulate  Polish  culture  In  this 
uncompromisingly  German  scene.  It  has  a 
philharmonic  orchestra  and  an. opera,  three 
newspapers,  and  a  university  recruited 
mainly  from  transplanted  faculties  and  stu- 
dents of  Lwow  and  Wllno. 

Efforts  to  stamp  out  Germanic  vestiges 
sometimes  are  carried  to  ridiculous  ex- 
tremes. For  example,  all  street  names  have 
been  Poland ized.  and  while  one  can  applaud 
the  changlng'of  Adolf  Hitler  Strasse  to  Ullca 
Adama  Mlchiewicza  (for  the  nineteenth- 
century  Polish  poet)  and  of  Matthias  Ullca 
Marshala  Stallna.  one  questions  the  replac- 
ing of  Bethoven  Strass  by  Ullca  Mleczysl 
Arlowlcza  (late  Polish  poet  and  composer). 

NO  KTHNOCSAPHICAL  BASIS 

On  the  ground  of  ethnography  the  Poles 
have  no  claim  to  this  region,  and  while  at 
Potsdam  President  Truman  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Attlee  acceded  to  Polish  '•administra- 
tion" of  former  German  territories  east  of  the 
Oder  ar.<l"the  Nelsse,  the  permanent  sever- 
ance of  *o  deep  a  slice  of  Germany  may  be- 
come one  of  the  must  hotly  contested  issues 
facing  the  peace  conference. 

Knowing  this,  Poland  Is  bending  every 
effort  to  settle  the  western  territories  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Settlers  are  arriving  in 
Silesia  at  the  rate  of  60,000  monthly,  and 
by  April  1  the  Polish  population,  according 
to  government  estimates,  slightly  exceeded 
1.000.000.  Some  40,000  Poles  have  been  hur- 
riedly planted  in  disputed  Glatz.  which 
Czechoslovakia  claims,  and  hardly  a  week 
passes  without  anti-Czech  demonstrations. 
at  which  representatives  of  the  Red  Army 
•ometimes  are  present.  At  Bystrzyca,  for 
example,  the  commander  of  the  local  Rus- 
sian garrison  listened  attentively  to  denunci- 
ations of  Czechs  for  "disrupting  Slav  unity," 
and  later  Joined  the  Poles  at  a  celebration. 

Neither  the  settlement  of  Poles  nor  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Germans  is  moving  as  quickly  as 
the  government,  gravely  wrrrled  over  the 
attitude  of  the  western  powers,  would  wish. 
There  are  still  more  than  80.000  Germans 
In  Wroclaw  and  more  than  1,000.000  In  Lower 
Silesia.  Up  to  May  15  only  269.000  had  been 
repatriated.  According  to  Governor  Stanls- 
law  Plaskow&kl.  the  British  will  accept  only 
two  trains  daily,  carrying  a  total  of  3.000. 

KO    EV'IDKNCZ    OF    BKCTALrrT 

I  saw  absolutely  no  evidence  to  support  the 
talea  of  Polish  brutality  one  hears  in  Ger- 
many. I  saw  •  tralnload  of  Germans  leav- 
ing Wroclaw,  earrjring  great  bundles  of  per- 
sonal property  they  hac|  t&k^n  to  the  train 
la  carta.    Although  forbidden  to  take  furni- 


ture, many  had  brought  chairs  and  cots 
which  they  set  up  inside  freight  cars  to  make 
the  long  Journey  easier.  They  seemed  well 
fed  and  the  children  had  rosy  cheeks. 

Searchers  for  cruel  Injustices  are  on  firmer 
ground  when  they  dispute  the  uprooting  of 
such  huge  segments  of  humanity.  But  the 
Justice  of  the  Polish  frontiers  must  he  viewed 
in  the  light  of  German  outrages  durln?  the 
5  years  of  occupation.  Only  then  can  one 
understand  the  apocalyptic  hatred  of  the 
Pole  for  the  German  and  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  their  living  together  for  at 
least  another  generation. 

But  while  Silesia  contains  wealth  that  can 
make  Poland  the  dominant  power  In  east- 
central  Europe.  Polish  settlers  seem  strangely 
lacking  In  patriotic  fervor.  There  has  been 
too  little  psychological  preparation  for  the 
enormous  tasks  ahead. 

Instead  of  emphasizing  the  vast  wealth  of 
Silesia — Poland's  export  capacity  Is  at  least 
doubled  by  territorial  acquisitions — govern- 
ment propagandists  have  sounded  too  many 
alarms,  painted  too  many  clouds  on  the 
Western  horizon.  This  defensive  attitude. 
"We  stake  our  life  on  the  Oder  and  Nelsse," 
Is  hardly  calculated  to  Instill  confidence 
among  settlers,  with  the  result  that  little  Is 
being  Invested  In  private  enterprise,  and 
everything  has  a  superflclal  and  very  tempo- 
rary look. 

Meanwhile,  evaluation  of  the  government's 
achievements  Is  hardly  possible  within  the 
present  limited  perspective,  and  this  corre- 
spondent's views  may  be  clouded  by  the  be- 
lief that  Germany  cannot  possibly  achieve 
a  tolerable  existence  within  Its  new  com- 
pressed frontiers. 

The  brighter  aspects  of  the  somber  picture 
cannot  be  overlooked,  however.  The  Polish 
Government  can  take  Justifiable  pride  In  the 
Sileslan  coal  production.  Already  the  output 
Is  30  percent  above  prewar  production.  Near- 
ly 1.000,000  tons  were  mined  during  the  first 
10  days  of  May,  a  15-percent  Increase  over  a 
similar  period  in  April.  Since  coal  Is  Poland's 
wealth,  the  Importance  of  this  achievement 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  efficient  rehabilitation  of  Wroclaw's 
enormous  railroad  shops,  among  the  largest 
in  Europe,  Is  another  point  In  the  Govern- 
ment's favor.  These  shops  already  are  turn- 
ing out  seven  railway  cars  dally.  Ambitious 
plans  are  under  way  to  shift  the  metallurgi- 
cal Industry  from  Warsaw  to  Wroclaw,  which 
eventually  may  become  Poland's  biggest  in- 
dustrial center.  But  success  of  the  venture 
may  finally  depend  on  foreign  capital. 

Poland  desperately  needs  foreign  loans,  and 
it  Is  for  America  to  decide  whether  the  pres- 
ent government,  which  is  trying  to  remain  In 
power  through  repressions  which  often  seem 
ugly  to  western  eyes,  is  deserving  of  help. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  weeks  as  trouble 
in  the  coal  industry  has  grown,  I  have  of 
course  been  following  closely  and  have 
come  to  a  few  conclusions.  Whatever  oUr 
views  on  the  present  dispute,  we  must 
correct  certain  abuses  under  which  most 
coal  miners  work.  Regardless  of  action 
about  wages  or  the  prevention  of  indus- 
trial war.  we  must  take  effective  steps 
about  this  other  matter.  If  we  do  so, 
we  shall  remove  some  of  the  real  griev- 


ances  which  cau.'-e  discord  and  so  we 
shall  help  toward  peace  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  industry. 

In  the  last  40  years  nearly  80.000  coal 
miners  have  lost  their  lives  uhile  at  work. 
This  is  about  one  and  a  half  times  the 
number  of  our  men  killed  during  the  first 
World  War  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  those 
killed  during  the  second.  Since  the 
average  number  of  workers  in  the  mines 
during  these  years  was  some  630,000  and 
since  the  average  working  life  of  a  miner 
is  of  about  this  duration,  it  follows  that 
one  out  of  every  eight  of  those  who 
worked  steadily  in  the  mines  was  killed 
while  earning  his  living. 

But  even  this  does  not  tell  the  story. 
We  must  also  consider  the  nonfatal  in- 
juries. The  number  of  these  is  shock- 
ing. During  the  10  years  1931-1940.  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  there  were  637,180  of  these  acci- 
dents or  on  the  average  seme  64,000  a 
year.  Even  this  may  be  an  understate- 
ment since  the  unions  claim  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  not  able  to  get  a  rec- 
ord of  all  the  accidents  that  occur. 
During  this  decade  the-  average  number 
employed  in  the  coal  mines  was  555.000 
so  that  at  least  one  out  of  every  nine 
miners  was  injured  each  year.  The  rec- 
ord during  the  first  4  years  of  this  dec- 
ade from  1940  through  1943  was  not  a 
happy  one  since  a  total  of  5,576  miners 
were  killed  during  this  period  or  an 
averace  of  1,394  per  year.  Not  less  than 
258.000  miners  were  injured  during  these 
4  years,  of  which  8.755  were  injuries  of  a 
permanent  nature. 

All  this  makes  coal  mining  rank  with 
war  as  a  dangerous  trade.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  as  a  nation  we  can,  with  good 
conscience,  neglect  this  subject  any 
longer.  There  is  lots  of  blood  mixec 
With  the  coal  we  burn  to  heat  our  home.s 
and  run  our  industries.  We  owe  a  debt 
to  those  who  shed  this  blood  for  us,  to 
see  to  It  that  these  deaths  and  Injuries 
are  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure 
We  can  make  a  beginning  at  this  job 
if  we  see  <a)  what  the  main  causes  oi 
the  accidents  are,  (b)  how  they  mighi 
be  prevented,  and  (c)  what  the  role  of 
operators,  the  unions,  and  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  might  be. 

The  main  types  of  accidents  in  rela- 
tive importance  are: 

First.  Accidents  caused  by  falls  of  roof 
and  coal  which  so  frequently  bury  or 
crush  the  miners.  In  1942  these  caused 
49  percent  of  the  fatalities  and  23  per- 
cent of  the  nonfatalities. 

Second.  Haulage  accidents,  when  the 
miners  are  struck,  run  over,  or  squeezed 
in  moving  the  coal  out.  These  accounted 
for  about  one-fourth  of  the  accidents  in 
1942. 

Third.  Explosions  of  gas  or  coal  dust;. 
Every  year  several  terrible  accidents  of 
this  nature  occur  which  almost  wipe  out 
the  men  of  some  mining  communities. 
Such  were  the  tragedies  of  Cherry  Hill. 
111.;  Monongah,  W.  Va.;  Mather,  Pa.;  anl 
that  of  a  few  months  ago  near  Pinevillo, 
Kj'.  The  growing  practice  of  rock  dust- 
ing has  reduced  these  catastrophes  bi.t 
they  are  still  too  frequent  and  too  costly. 
Fourth.  Accidents  caused  by  explc- 
sivcs. 

Fifth.  Accidents  resulting  from  tl"e 
use  of  machinery  and  electricity. 


Minnesota  OPA  Labor  Advisory  Committee, 
subject,  of  course,  to  my  acceptance.    X  re- 
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at  its  national  convention  in  Aiianuc 
City,  the  DAR  adopted  a  resolution  or- 
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There  are  certain  precautions  which 
can  and  should  be  taken, 

(a)  There  should  be  much  more  care- 
ful timbering  of  the  roofs  of  the  shafts, 
particularly  near  the  face  where  coal  is 
being  removed.  The  haste  to  get  out  coal 
frequently  leads  to  neglecting  this  pre- 
caution and  greatly  swells  the  accident 
rate. 

'  (b>  A  much  wider  use  should  be  made 
of  rock  dusting.  This  is  now  practiced 
in  mines  employing  about  55  percent  of 
the  miners,  but  if  it  were  always  car- 
ried out.  mine  explosions  would  be  cut 
to  a  low  figure. 

(c>  The  use  by  the  mines  of  only  per- 
missible explosives  and  the  barring  from 
use  of  the  more  dangerous  explosives. 

(d)  A  wider  use  of  either  electric  cap 
lamps  or  other  safe  lamps  by  the  miners. 

But  important  as  such  precautions  are. 
perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  edu- 
cation of  management,  the  miners,  and 
the  State  and  Federal  authorities  with 
the  vital  necessity  for  observing  safety 
rules.  This  is*  especially  needed  to  pre- 
vent haulage  accidents  and  those  caused 
by  ihe  fall  of  roofs  and  coal  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  the  two  most  important 
sources  of  accidents.  It  is  always  hard 
to  develop  such  a  safely  spirit  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  an  industry  where  piece- 
work is  largely  used  and  where  the  em- 
phasis is  upon  hurry  and  speed.  But 
the  human  losses  are  so  great  that  it 
must  be  fostered  at  all  costs. 

By  the  Federal  Mine  Insp)ection  Law  of 
1941_Public  No.  49,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress — the  Bureau  of  Mines  was, 
given  the  power  to  inspect  all  mines  in 
the  country  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  improved  safety  and  .sanitation. 
A  staff  of  157  inspectors  and  10  engineers 
has  been  built  up  under  a  Mine  Inspec- 
tion branch.  Several  thousand  mines 
are  thoroughly  inspected  each  year  and 
recommendations  are  given  to  the  oper- 
ators and  the  unions.  While  the  Bureau 
has  no  power  of  enforcement,  it  can  and 
does  report  its  findings  to  local  papers 
near  the  respective  mines.  By  persua- 
sion and  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
however,  it  has  been  able  to  make 
some  progress.  Perhaps  because  of  this 
work  and  that  of  the  Safety  Branch 
within  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  accident 
rates  for  1944  and  1945  have  been  low- 
ered. According  to  unpublished  figures 
of  the  Bureau  there  were  2,492  miners 
killed  in  these  2  years,  as  compared  with 
2.922  miners  in  the  2  preceding  years 
and  the  fatality  rate  per  1,009.000  man- 
hours  fell  from  1.62  in  1942  and  1.56  in 
1943  to  1,30  in  1944  and  1.21  in  1945. 
These  figures  do  indicate  some  progress 
and  show  that  the  present  work  should 
be  supported.  But  it  is  only  a  beginning 
and  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

One  proposal  is  to  require  the  opera- 
tors to  put  into  effect  the  safety  recom- 
mendations of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines.  This  could  either  be  done  by  a 
Federal  law  or  by  operators  and  miners 
reaching  an  agreement  to  this  effect.  It 
Is  understood  that  many  leaders  prefer 
the  second  to  the  first  method.  If  it 
were  adopted,  we  would  need  to  give 
proper  support  to  the  inspection  and 
safety  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.    If 


the  operators  and  miners,  however,  do 
not  reach  such  an  agreement,  the  ques- 
tion will  arise  as  to  whether  Congress 
should  not  try  to  reduce  mine  accidents. 
I  personally  believe  we  should. 

There  are  two  major  arguments  for 
requiring  the  safety  rules  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  be  followed  by  the  coal  oper- 
ators. 

First.  It  is  charged  that  State  enforce- 
ment has  been  ineffective.  Not  only  are 
some  State  laws  weak,  but  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  rutes  is  often  lax. 

Second.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  com- 
petent and  that  since  the  staff  is  under 
civil  service  it  is  less  subject  to  political 
pressure. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  compul- 
sory system  advance  the  three  following 
objections: 

First.  That  conditions  of  mining  differ 
so  widely  between  States  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  frame  rules,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  timbering  and  haulage,  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  In- 
stead they  urge  that  we  get  flexibility  by 
requiring  the  States,  which  are  closer  to 
local  situations,  to  make  the  local  rules. 
Those  who  believe  in  compulsory  action 
reply  to  this  argument  that  they  are  not 
proposing  that  Congress  pass  a  law  which 
will  prescribe  in  detail  all  the  safety  rules 
which  .should  be  followed.  They  say  in- 
stead that  any  law  or  collective  agree- 
ment should  merely  lay  down  broad  prin- 
ciples and  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
should  then,  as  now,  make  safety  recom- 
mendations for  each  separate  mine.  The 
only  difference  would  be  that  the  opera- 
tors would  then  have  to  put  the  rules  into 
effect  and  could  not.  as  now.  disregard 
them.  In  this  way,  It  is  urged,  we  could 
get  both  national  protection  and  local 
flexibility. 

Second.  That  we  should  try  to  develop 
greater  State  responsibility  for  such  mat- 
ters and  should  not  weaken  them  by  run- 
ning to  the  Federal  Government  every 
time  the  States  do  not  function  properly. 
If  the  State  governments,  whleh  are 
closely  responsible  to  the  ocople  affected, 
do  a  poor  job.  how.  it  is  asked,  can  we  ex- 
pect Federal  officials,  who  are  far  less  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  to  do  better? 
This  group  says  therefore  that  we  .should 
improve  the  State  mine  safety  laws  and 
their  administration  instead  of  trying  to 
centralize  all  responsibility.  One  reply 
to  this  is  ithat  the  Federal  Government 
need  not  Vnforce  the  rules,  but  rather 
that  this  jovmight  be  given  to  boards  set 
up  by  collective  bargaining.  If  this  were 
done,  we  would  have  industrial  rather 
than  political  decentralization.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  would  lay  down  the  rules. 
The  industry  would  enforce  them.  The 
more  this  could  be  done  by  joint  action, 
the  greater  would  be  the  harmony. 

Third.  That  since  there  has  been  such 
an  improvement  in  the  last  2  years,  the 
voluntary  system  has  earned  the  right 
for  more  time  in  which  to  prove  its  worth. 
The  reply  is  that  what  has  succeeded  is 
in  fact  Federal  Inspection  rather  than 
the  voluntary  system  and  that  accidents 
would  be  stiil  further  reduced  if  the  Fed- 
eral rules  were  binding. 


Such  are  the  arguments.  I  ask  that 
the  public  and  the  Congress  seriously 
consider  them  and  the  situation  with 
which  they  deal.  If  this  Is  done,  an  ade- 
quate solution  can  be  found. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  at  least  two 
steps  upon  which  all  men  of  good  will 
can  agree. 

First.  Mine  fires  and  deaths  from  ex- 
plosives can  be  almost  abolished  by  the 
use  of  rock  dusting,  proper  safety  lamps, 
and  only  permissible  explosives.  I  urge 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  get  the  operators  and 
the  unions  together  and  see  If  they  can- 
not agree  upon  such  a  measure.  If  this 
is  impossible,  I  believe  a  simple  law  to 
this  effect  should  be  drafted  and  passed 
by  Congress  at  this  se.ssion. 

Second.  Since  safety  is  caused  not 
merely  by  rules  but  even  more  by  the 
spirit  with  which  It  is  sought,  cannot  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  still  further  promote 
it  by  getting  operators  and  unions  to 
compete  vigorously  'in  reducing  acci- 
dents? It  can  do  this  by  both  "experi- 
ence" and  "merit"  rating.  If  you  can  pet 
men  and  organizations  to  compete  for 
excellency,  much  good  can  be  accom- 
plished. Andrew  Carnegie  was.  for  ex- 
ample, able  to  spur  his  steel  mills  on  to 
break  production  records  by  having  the 
mill  which  turned  out  the  most  steel  In 
a  month  hoist  a  broomstick.  Many  of 
our  combat  divisions  were  able  to  im- 
prove camp  sanitation  by  staging  com- 
petitions between  their  regiments  and 
separate  battalions.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  this  cannot  also  be  done  in 
safety  work.  Experience  rating  consists 
in  computing  both  the  fatality  and  the 
Injury  rate  per  million  hours  worked  and 
million  tons  mined.  This  permits  a  cnm- 
pari.son  between  mints  and  districts. 
Each  mine  would  then  be  required  to  post 
Its  rates  for  the  preceding  year  In  com- 
parison with  the  average  for  the  district 
and  the  country.  This  would  exert  a 
mighty  pressure  within  every  mine  and 
community  to  Improve  their  showing. 

The  use  of  merit-rating  would  throw 
added  weight  behind  such  a  movement. 
Numerical  weights  would  then  be  given 
to  the  main  safety  precautions  and  rule* 
and  each  mine  rated  on  a  percentage 
basis.  These  percentage  ratings  In  (urn 
could  then  be  posted  and  published. 
Even  though  the  Bureau  did  not  have  the 
power  to  enforce  compliance,  the  mere 
publication  of  such  ratings  would  be  a 
powerful  force  toward  compliance  In 
order  to  improve  the  .standing  next  year. 
Prizes  and  medals,  which  would  not  cost 
much,  could  be  given  as  tangible  re- 
wards for  good  service  to  extend  the  al- 
ready excellent  work  done  in  this  con- 
nection by  the  safety  association  named 
after  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes. 

Coal  miners  not  only  endure  indus- 
trial dangers,  but  they  and  their  families 
also  suffer  from  excessive  sickness.  Mine 
and  camp  sanitation  both  need  to  be  im- 
proved and  more  adequate  medical  and 
hospital  facilities  provided.  The  housing 
In  many  mine  villages  is  bad  and  the 
general  surroundings  depressing.  There 
is  a  big  job  to  be  done  in  all  these  direc- 
tions. We  should  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
make  a  start. 
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To  Prevent  Price  InflatioD,  Gve 
Prodaction  Its  Head 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  MIS50URI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  4, 
entitled  "To  Prevent  Price  Inflation, 
Give  Production  Its  Head." 

This  article  bears  out  the  arguments 
set  forth  in  my  remarks  in  the  March  5 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  en- 
titled "The  Housing  Bill."  that  we  are  not 
going  to  witness  the  extensive  and  great- 
ly publicized  building  program  held  out 
to  our  veterans,  imtil  private  industry  is 
taken  in  on  the  program  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  secure  the  necessary  ma- 
terials through  the  Uftlng  of  OPA  restric- 
tions. 

TO   PKIVINT   PaiCX   INFLATION,   GIVE   PRODUCTION 
rrS  HEAD 

Among  our  recent  callers  was  an  unregcner- 
ate  individualist  who  announced  straight  out 
of  the  box  that  there  isn't  going  to  be  any 
Inflation  unless  the  Government  insists  on 
printing  money  while  preventing  people  from 
producing  goods.  In  his  opinion,  the  infla- 
tion faction  is  Ignoring  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  American  productive  system  can 
turn  things  out,  once  officialdom  takes  off 
the  wraps. 

"Someday,"  he  told  us.  "ypu'll  say  to  the 
man,  "How  about  a  refrigerator?'  and  he'll 
say.  'Stire,  take  it  home."  Then  the  boom  will 
be  over  and  it'll  be  too  late  to  get  cut.  It's 
getting  that  way  with  tires  already.  And 
nylons.  Hasn't  your  wife  got  a  post  card  from 
half  a  doaen  department  stores  telling  her 
she  can  have  a  pair  of  nylons?  Its  only  the 
beginning.  I've  been  buying  nylons  here  and 
there,  all  through  the  war.  Sending  a  pair 
to  a  politician's  wife  eases  a  lot  of  situations. 
I've  paid  as  high  as  f  18.  Last  week  I  bought 
•  docen  pairs,  and  the  top  price  I  had  to  pay 
was  $3. 

"Of  course,"  continued  our  unregenerate 
Individualist,  "the  boys  at  the  Federal  desks 
can  show  things  up  a  lot.  In  housing  they're 
doing  a  wonderful  Job  already,  because  they 
wont  let  anybody  build  houses  until  they  can 
decide  on  the  price  the  last  veteran  to  come 
out  of  New  Guinea  wants  to  pay,  granted  that 
he  wants  a  house  at  all.  It  doesn't  occur 
to  them  that  when  a  man  who  is  now  paying 
•150  a  month  for  an  apartment  builds  a 
house,  even  If  he  gets  gypped  on  the  price,  a 
unit  of  housing  has  been  created  which  takes 
the  heat  off  housing  all  dov.n  the  line.  You've 
got  to  keep  ceilings  on  rent  for  a  while, 
just  as  you  have  to  keep  ceilings  on  certain 
scarce  and  necessary  articles  that  can't  be 
quickly  produced.  But  the  bureaucrats  look 
more  interested  in  preventing  profits  than 
In  boosting  production.  If  buUdlng  is  en- 
couraged on  almost  any  terms.  It  won't  be 
long  before  that  apartment-hcuse  owner  will 
have  a  tough  time  getting  $100  for  his  $150 
fiat.  The  other  way  to  go  at  it  is  the  way 
the  Government  wants  to  go  at  it — that  is. 
decide  in  advance  how  many  $6,000  houses 
the  building  industry  must  build  for  veterans. 
Nobody  knows  how  many  veterans  want 
houaas  or  where  they  want  'em.  but  when  you 
have  •  housing  program,  you  have  to  look  as 
If  ycu  are  going  to  pass  a  miracle. 

"So.  of  course,  nobody  builds  any  houses, 
and  probably  won't  until  the  Government 
puu  up  the  money  to  turn  them,  out  like 


Liberty  ships.  I  often  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  if  somebcdy  had  told  Henry 
Ford  about  1902  that  Justice  demanded  that 
nobody  should  pay  more  than  $600  for  an 
automobile.  The  result  would  have  been  that 
everybody  would  have  had  Justice,  but  no- 
body would  have  had  a  car." 

Nevercheless  we  go  along  with  our  Indi- 
vidualist friend  in  believing  that  it  takes 
more  than  an  office  full  of  economists  to  keep 
the  American  productive  machine  in  the  barn. 
But  why  try  so  hard? 


Nashyille  Teonesseean  Endorses  Rural 
Industrialization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Senator  Josiah  W.  Bailey,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I  introduced  bills— S.  1385  and 
H.  R.  4068 — which  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  industrialization  of  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  United  States 
through  cooperation  with  agencies  of  the 
State  and  municipal  governments.  The 
measure  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "the 
rural  industrialization  bill"  and  is  re- 
ceiving endorsements  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  encourage  the 
removal  from  any  city  or  region  of  es- 
tablished industries  but  rather  to  en- 
courage rural  communities  in  all  areas 
of  the  country  to  develop  appropriate  in- 
dustries in  aid  of  a  balanced  economic 
life. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Nashville  Tennesseean  of 
May  20,  1946: 

The  implications  of  the  Bailey-Hays  bill  to 
promote  industrialization  in  the  more  under- 
develcped  and  overpcpulous  areas  of  the 
South  and  Southwest  stand  out  strongly  In 
the  floodlight  of  information  brought  to  bear 
on  this  region  by  Dr.  Vance's  monumental 
new  work.  All  These  People.  The  bill  itself 
is  an  important  piece  of  legislation  and  Dr. 
Vance's  book  should  be  required  reading  for 
every  Southern  Congressman  who  is  inclined 
to  look  down  his  note  at  this  Wallace- 
supported  measure. 

Mr.  Wallace  Introduced  testimony  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill  that  should  shock  the  South 
into  alertness.  The  region,  he  said,  may  have 
a  total  of  7.000.000  unemployed  people  in  5  or 

10  years  unless  steps  are  taken  to  develop 
capital  and  technical  resources  and  protect 
the  vast  human  resources  which  we  have. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  not  talking  through  his 
hat.  The  cotton  picker  is  here.  It  is  cer- 
tain to  upset  the  fairly  stable  population  of 
the  rich  cotton  areas,  eliminate  the  cotton- 
patch  farmer,  and  create  an  unemployed  army 
of  1.000.000.     Wartime  emigration  took  6  to 

11  percent  of  the  population  of  Southern 
States  to  industrial  regions  northward  and 
westward.  Some  are  already  back.  The  first 
slowing  of  machines  will  send  hundreds  of 
thousands  southward  again. 

Add  to  these  the  rapid  increase  of  the  re- 
gion's population  (it  produced  30  porcent  of 
the  Nation's  Increase  In  the  decade  1930-40  as 
against  15  percent  for  the  preceding  decade), 
particularly  in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  and 
there  is  created  a  potentially  tremendous  Job- 
leas  pool. 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce  very  aounlly 
pointed  out  that  now  Is  the  time  for  under- 
developed regions  to  industrialize  because  "he 
"ne.xt  few  years  will  see  a  great  expansion  of 
facilities,  employment,  and  production  In 
most  peacetime  Industries."  But  he  adc'efk 
"Once  the  great  expansion  period  Is  over  far- 
ther increase  In  these  regions  can  be  m  ide 
only  In  severe  competition  with  indust  ies 
already  established  in  other  portions  of  :he 
country.  This  is,  therefore,  a  very  strati  glc 
time  to  launch  the  program  which  the  bUl 
proposed." 

The  bill  looks  In  the  direction  of  that  na- 
tional-regional planning  which  Dr.  Vance 
sees  as  imperative  If  the  South  Is  to  realize 
Its  legitimate  place  In  the  Nation  and  the  Na- 
tion benefit  by  the  proper  development  of  the 
South.  It  authorizes  the  Department  of  Ccm- 
merce  to  gather  data  for  private  enterprise 
seeking  opportunities  for  expansion  and  en- 
courage industrialization  In  the  areas  wtere 
population  Is  already  far  beyond  the  poln;  of 
efficient  employment  in  agriculture. 

Heretofore  population  has  followed  Indus- 
trialization. This  bill  would  reverse  the 
process. 


United  States  Navy  Underwater  Sound 
Laboratory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOl  SE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1946 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  war  little  could  be  said  about 
the  remarkable  work  being  done  by  ihis 
laboratory  to  facilitate  the  fine  work  of 
our  submarines.  Now  we  may  lift  the 
curtain.  Recently  I  was  privileged  to 
spend  a  day  with  the  staff  and  I  give  here 
a  very  scant  outline  of  the  work  which 
this  important  but  little  known  section  of 
our  Navy  did  to  help  win  the  war  and  is 
doins  today  for  our  protection. 

The  United  States  Navy  Underwater 
Sound  Laboratory  is  one  of  several  sci- 
entific development  organizations  under 
the  control  of  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Ships. 
This  laboratory,  located  at  Fort  Trum- 
bull, New  London.  Conn.,  is  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  development  of  under- 
water sound  equipment  and  other  spe- 
cial de\  ices  used  in  submarine  and  anti- 
submarine warfure. 

The  present  staff  of  the  laboratory 
numbers  about  365.  of  whom  about  20 
percent  are  professional  scientists  f.nd 
engineers.  The  remaining  80  percmt 
are  subprofessional  engineering  aides 
and  technicians,  radio  mechanics,  ma- 
chinists, supporting  clerical  and  admin- 
istrative personnel,  guards,  chauffeurs, 
and  other  unclassified  employees.  The 
technical  direction  of  the  program  is  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  John  M.  Ide,  who  before 
coming  to  this  laboratory  held  positions 
on  the  Harvard  University  faculty;  in 
the  Shell  Development  Co.'s  geophysical 
laboratory:  and  at  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratijry  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory 
started  in  1941  as  a  Navy  establishm(;nt 
to  provide  facilities— b'jildin^s,  ships,  and 
liaison — for  a  Columbia  University  scien- 
tific project  under  NDRC  contract.  Diu'- 
1ns  the  war  the  combined  Navy  and 
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Columbia  Laboratory  in  this  location 
doubled  and  redoubled  in  size,  sending 
its  field  engineers  into  the  areas  of  con- 
flict wherever  sonar  equipment  was  in 
use,  taking  a  major  part  in  the  pro-  and 
anti-submarine  training  program,  and 
completing  a  number  of  important  tech- 
nical developments  which  contributed  to 
the  final  victory. 

In  March  1945,  with  the  beginning  of 
the  liquidation  of  the  NDRC,  the  labor- 
atory was  reorganized  and  put  on  a 
permanent  peacetime  basis  as  an  im- 
portant unit  of  the  Navy  Department's 
long-range  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  development  and  re- 
search program  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory  is 
coordinated  closely  with  the  related  pro- 
grams being  carried  out  by  the  Naval  Re- 
i^earch  Laboratory  in  Washington  and  by 
other  naval  activities.  Maximum  bene- 
fit is  thus  gained  for  the  Navy  from  lim- 
ited funds,  equipment,  and  personnel, 
and  the  particular  advantages  of  the  New 
London  laboratory — fleet  contacts,  es- 
pecially with  the  submarine  forces,  sea- 
going test  facilities,  and  nearness  to 
ocean  test  conditions,  excellent  shops, 
and  so  forth,  are  us3d  most  effectively, 

CONTTNT    or    THE    TECHNICAL    WORK 

While  the  dramatic  developments  in 
atomic  energy  and  radar  have  been  given 
a  £?reat  deal  of  recent  publicity,  con- 
siderably less  emphasis  has  been  put  on 
the  importance  of  underwater  sound. 
This  field  of  physics  is  particularly 
recondite.  Relatively  few  commercial 
applications  for  underwater  sound  can 
be  visualized,  and  therefore  few  men  are 
experts  in  the  field.  The  sonic  fath- 
ometer is  about  the  only  piece  of  under- 
water sound  equipment  which  has  any 
extensive  peacetime  use;  and  its  develop- 
ment was  virtually  complete  nearly  25 
years  ago. 

Yet,  sound  is  literally  the  only  means 
by  which  a  submerged  submarine  can 
be  located,  and  the  only  means  available 
to  a  submerged  submarine  for  obtaining 
intelligence  as  to  what  is  going  on  around 
it.  L  ght  waves  and  electromagnetic 
radiation — radio  wave.-:^ — are.  of  course, 
so  severely  obstructed  and  attenuated  by 
water  that  a  submarine  is  absolutely  in- 
visible and  absolutely  radar-proof  when 
submerged  to  only  a  relatively  shallow 
depth.  Conversely,  the  submerged  sub- 
marine is  blind  and  his  radar  is  impotent. 
He  must  rely  on  his  underwater  ears. 

The  problems  of  listening  and  of  echo- 
ranging  are  still  further  complicated  by 
the  vagaries  of  sound  transmission  in 
water.  Just  as  sound  in  air  is  affected 
by  atmospheric  conditions  or  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  walls  and  other 
objects  in  a  room — in  fact,  just  as  sound 
echoes  up  and  down  a  canyon — sound 
in  water  is  subject  to  all  sorts  of  echoing 
and  bending  effects,  channeling  and  scat- 
tering. Corrections  can  be  made  for 
many  of  these  effects  by  scientists  who 
have  made  detailed  studies  of  sound 
transmission. 

The  scientists'  part  In  the  sound 
phases  of  subsurface  warfare  has  con- 
sisted of  both  the  development  of  specific 
equipment  and  the  study  of  the  physical 
properties  exhibited  by  sound  in  water. 
These  studies  were  actually  started  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War.    In  fact,  there 


was  a  small  experimental  station  run  by 
the  Navy  in  New  London  during  the  latter 
part  of  that  war.  After  the  armistice, 
these  activities  gradually  dwindled  away, 
although  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
in  Wa.shington,  D.  C,  maintained  a 
Sound  Division,  in  which  a  small  group  of 
devoted  scientists,  working  with  very  lim- 
ited facilities,  continued  to  study  the 
properties  of  sound  in  water,  and  to  work 
on  developments  of  interest  to  the  Navy. 
The  sonar  equipment  with  which  cur 
Navy  entered  World  War  II  was  in  large 
part  the  result  of  these  efforts  carried 
on  in  peacetime. 

In  1941,  however,  the  likelihood  that 
the  United  States  would  soon  be  at  war 
made  it  necessary  to  expand  all  the 
Navy's  existing  research  facilities.  Un- 
der the  OSRD,  Division  6.  Section  6.1  of 
the  NDRC  set  up  underwater  sound 
laboratories  in  New  London.  Cambridge, 
and  San  Diego,  run  respectively  by 
Columbia  University,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  the  University  of  California. 
These  were  the  most  important  of 
several  organizations  whose  principal 
business  was  the  studv  of  underwater 
sound  phenomena  and  the  development 
of  equipment.  Each  laboratory  had  its 
special  assignment  in  the  general  field 
of  subsurface  warfare.  The  New  London 
laboratory  developed  the  famous  JP  lis- 
tening gear,  which  became  standard 
equ-pment  in  our  .submarines.  The  war 
patrol  reports  are  studded  with  enthu- 
siastic references  to  this,  equipment,  by 
submarine  skippers.  Another  highly  suc- 
cessful project  was  the  expendable  radio 
sonic  buoy,  a  device  dropped  from  planes 
to  enable  them  to  locate  submarines  by 
underwater  listening.  Many  other  de- 
vices which  are  still  confidential  or  secret 
were  conceived,  developed,  subjected  to 
operational  evaluation,  and  finally  turned 
over  to  manufacturers  for  mass  produc- 
tion from  the  laboratory's  prototype  de- 
sign. 

In  1£45.  the  NDRC  terminated  the 
activities  of  its  underwater  sound  lab- 
oratories. The  Navy,  anxious  to  see  that 
the  most  important  of  this  work  was  con- 
tinued after  NDRC's  termination,  and 
already  having  possession  of  the  build- 
ings, took  over  the  scientific  equipment 
from  OSRD.  hired  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  both  the  Harvard  and  Columbia 
scientists  and  continued  the  prosecution 
of  the  long-range  development  program. 
March  1,  1945,  was  the  official  date  of  the 
transfer  of  management. 

Like  other  service  laboratories,  the 
Underwater  Sound  Laboratory  now  oper- 
ates as  a  civiUan  organization  under  the 
administrative  military  control  of  a 
commanding  officer.  The  engineering 
personnel  are  civilians  and  the  technical 
cognizance  of  the  scientific  program  is  in 
civilian  hands,  guided  by  the  service  re- 
quirements as  outlined  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  interpreted  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  in  the  Navy 
Department. 

The  physical  principles  and  the  engi- 
neering developments  which  underly  the 
operation  of  any  sonar  equipment  are  no 
less  dramatic  than  those  on  which  radar 
is  based.  Echo-ranging,  the  process  by 
which  a  submarine  is  detected  by  a  de- 
stroyer's sound  gear,  is  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  radar.    Some  scientists  be- 


lieve echo-ranging  suggested  radar  to  the 
radio  physicists.  As  its  name  implies, 
echo- ranging  consists  of  sending  a  pulse 
of  sound  energy  into  the  water,  noting 
the  direction  from  which  an  echo  comes 
back  and  measuring  the  time  interval 
between  pulse  and  echo.  Range  and 
bearing  are  thus  determined. 

Echo- ranging  was  an  outgrowth  of 
echo-sounding,  the  process  by  which  a 
vessel  determines  the  depth  of  water  in 
which  it  is  operating.  In  a  primitive 
form,  echo-ranging  was  developed  in  the 
1920's.  But  the  necessary  improvement 
of  echo- ranging  devices  has  been  a  major 
concern  of  all  laboratories  engaged  dur- 
ing the  war  in  underwater  sound. 

Echo-ranging  and  listening  are  the  two 
basic  methods  of  obtaining  information 
under  water.  Listening  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  F>assive  method  which 
does  not  signal  one's  presence  to  the  en- 
emy. Obviously,  echo-ranging  (If  the 
enemy  himself  is  equipped  with  listening 
equipment  >  is  about  like  turning  a 
searchlight  on  a  thief  In  the  middle  of 
the  night.  Whether  you  see  him  or  not, 
you  tell  him  where  to  shoot. 

Echo-ranging  and  listening  are,  in  a 
sense,  analogous  to  radar  and  to  radio 
receiving,  although  the  technical  prob- 
lems are  very  different  in  detail.  One 
system  or  the  other  is  the  basis  of  practi- 
cally every  underwater  sound  develop- 
ment, and  the  heart  of  either  is  naturally 
the  element  wh:ch  ."-^nds  out  .sound 
and  or  picks  it  up.  This  is  called  the 
transducer.  The  transducer  used  for 
listening  is  an  underwater  microphone, 
of  which  all  kinds  of  applications  have 
been  and  are  being  developed.  The 
present-day  sound  equipment  is  as  much 
better  than  the  equipment  of  only  a  few 
years  ago  as  your  present-day  home 
radio  receiver  is  better  than  the  crystal 
receiver  and  headphones  of  1920.  Still 
better  equipment  is  now  on  the  drawing 
boards  and  undergoing  sea  tests. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Underwater  Sound  Laboratory  in  New 
London,  the  radio  .sonic  buoy  has  proba- 
bly been  most  widely  publicized.  This 
is  an  expendable  device  consisting  of  a 
hydrophone  and  a  radio  transmitter,' 
built  into  a  buoy  which  is  dropped,  with 
a  parachute,  from  an  airplane.  The 
buoys  broadcast  sounds  picked  up  by 
their  hydrophones  to  planes  flying  over-, 
head.  They  could  hear  German  U-boata. 
effectively  report  their  positions  to  the 
aircraft,  and  verify  their  sinking  after 
depth  bombs  had  been  dropped  in  the 
right  location.  With  this  equipment  It 
has  actually  been  possible,  while  fiying 
over  the  location  of  a  submarine,  to  hear 
the  U-boat  breaking  to  pieces  under 
water. 

To  a  layman  the  most  amazing  under- 
water sound  phenomenon  discovered 
during  the  war  is  probably  the  sound 
charmel  transmi.s.cion  effect  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  SOFAR  air-sea  rescue  sys- 
tem. This  came  as  the  result  of  theo- 
retical studies  conducted  by  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  in 
Woods  Hole.  Mass.  Scientists  found 
that,  at  a  depth  of  about  4  000  feet  in 
the  ocean,  there  exists  what  is  practi- 
cally a  horizontal  soimd  channel. 
Sounds  originating  at  this  depth,  in- 
stead of  spreading  out  in  all  directions, 


"So.  of  course,  nobody  builds  any  houses, 
and  probably  won't  until  the  Government 
puta  up  the  money  to  turn  them,  out  like 


particularly  in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  and 
there  Is  created  a  potentially  tremendous  Job- 
less pool. 


liaison — for  a  Columbia  Unlver.>?ity  scien- 
tific project  under  NDRC  contract.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  combined  Navy  and 


properties  exniDuea  oy  souna  in  water. 
These  studies  were  actually  started  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War.    In  fact,  there 


stroyer's  sound  gear,  is  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  radar.    Some  scientists  be- 
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spread  only  horizontally.  The  energy  Is 
therefore  conserved  and  transmitted  to 
tremendous  ranges.  A  1 -pound  bomb 
exploded  in  the  sound  channel  off  E>akar 
can  be  heard  an  hour  or  so  later — sound 
travels  at  about  5,000  feet  per  second  in 
sea  water — in  the  Bahamas. 

This  discovery  suggested  the  possibility 
of  using  underwater  sound  as  a  means 
for  locating  castaways  at  sea.  Theo- 
retically, it  is  perfectly  possible  to  locate 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  an  under- 
water explosion  if  the  time  of  arrival  of 
the  sound  wave  at  each  of  three  receiv- 
ing stations  can  be  determined.  The  Un- 
derwater Sound  Laboratory  has  de- 
veloped the  necessary  hydrophone,  re- 
ceiving, recording,  and  timing  equipment 
and  the  Bureau  of  Ships  has  assigned  a 
project  officer  to  coordinate  the  estab- 
lishment of  operating  stations  in  the 
Pacific. 

With  properly  located  listening  sta- 
tions monitoring  24  hours  a  day,  an  air- 
plane in  distress  halfway  across  the 
Pacific  or  a  survivor  on  a  life  raft  will 
be  able  to  signal  his  location  merely  by 
dropping  a  1-pound  TNT  bomb  with 
the  proper  hydrostatic  fuse.  Within  45 
minutes,  his  latitude  and  longitude  can 
be  determined  by  the  listeners  a  thou- 
sand miles  or  more  away.  This  system  is. 
Incidentally,  far  better  than  radio  for 
the  purpose,  because  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  set  up  a  high-power  radio  sta- 
tion on  a  life  raft,  this  station  could  not 
send  a  direct  transmission  farther  than 
the  horizon. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  important  of 
the  laboratories'  projects  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  confidential  or  secret 
category,  and  cannot  be  described  at  the 
present  time.  The  air-sea  rescue,  radio 
sonic  buoy,  and  JP  sonic  listening  proj- 
ects, briefly  described  above,  illustrate 
the  kind  of  developments  on  which  the 
laboratory  is  or  has  been  engaged. 

The  principal  mission  of  the  Under- 
water Sound  Laboratory,  as  described  in 
its  administrative  directive,  is  "the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  sonar  and  sub- 
marine equipment;  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships."  At  present,  the 
laboratory  is  working  on  problems  rang- 
ing from  special  new  sonar  developments 
of  a  confidential  or  secret  classification, 
*  to  short-range  equipment  developments, 
sea  trials  and  evaluations,  which  all  in- 
volve subsurface  warfare  but  are  not 
exclusively  sonar  in  nature.  During  the 
war.  most  of  the  laboratory's  activity 
was  short-range  and  time  was  of  the  es- 
sence. In  many  cases,  decisions  em- 
phasized speed  rather  than  cost  or  tech- 
nical adequacy.  With  the  coming  of 
peace,  the  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory 
iB  reevaluating  its  program  and  turn- 
ing toward  longer -range  projects,  with 
the  engineering  development  of  reliable 
and  well-integrated  equipment  as  the 
primary  purpose. 

With  the  advent,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  war,  of  new  types  of  submarines — 
German— having  extraordinarj-  range 
and  speed  submerged,  the  antisub- 
marine problem  must  be  considered  to 
be  still  unsolved.  In  the  war  Just  fin- 
ished we  were  able,  with  radar  and  with 
the  improved  sonar  equipment,  to  win 
the  war  against  the  U-boats  by  a  narrow 


margin.  In  another  war,  greatly  Im- 
proved submarines  may  operate  from  the 
beginning  with  schnorchel — breathing 
tubes — giving  no  perceptible  radar  in- 
dication. They  may  submerge  quickly 
to  depths  much  deeper  than  existing 
sonar  equipment  was  desigiied  to  pene- 
trate, and  they  may  operate  at  higher 
speeds  than  present  Navy  escort  vessels 
can  make  in  the  chase. 

These  are  problems  for  the  scientists 
in  the  Navy  laboratories  to  .solve  between 
now  and  the  next  war.  When  war  starts 
it  may  be  too  late  because  of  the  ever- 
increasing  pace  of  offensive  strategy. 
The  consequences  of  failure  will  be  more 
serious  than  the  loss  of  shipping  alone, 
because  the  future  submarines  may  car- 
ry guided  missiles  with  atomic  war  heads, 
with  which  to  bombard  our  coastal  cities 
from  positions  safely  cut  at  sea.  The 
Nation's  first  line  of  defense  against  such 
assaults  must  be  the  technical  proficiency 
of  the  scientists  in  the  service  labora- 
tories. Their  business  is  to  maintain  in- 
definitely the  technical  excellence  of  the 
United  States  Navy  and  to  keep  this 
country  in  the  forefront  of  technical  pro- 
ficiency in  all  matters  affecting  the  na- 
tional security.  Subsurface  warfare  and 
underwater  sound  are  fields  which  may 
be  just  as  vital  to  that  security  as  guided 
missiles  or  atomic  bombs. 

OaC.^NIZATION  AND   PERSONNIX 

The  New  London  laboratory  is  organ- 
ized in  six  operating  sections,  with  a  large 
staff  of  administrative  and  supporting 
and  service  groups.  The  operation  sec- 
tions consist  of: 

First.  A  submarine  sonar  section,  con- 
centrating its  activities  on  the  develop- 
ment of  equipment  for  use  in  submarines. 

Second.  A  scanning  sonar  section, 
working  on  radically  new  types  of  sonar 
for  both  submarines  and  surface  craft. 

Third.  A  section  studying  submarine 
radio-antenna  systems. 

Fourth.  A  scientific  service  group, 
which  includes  mechanical  design  facili- 
ties for  the  entire  laboratory,  a  siound  re- 
cording department,  a  group  of  electronic 
experts,  and  a  group  of  data  analysts 
and  theoretical  physicists. 

Fifth.  A  transducer  development  sec- 
tion. 

Sixth.  A  production  department,  which 
contains  complete  drafting  facilities, 
electronic  shops,  carpentry  and  machine 
shops,  for  the  construction  of  prototjiJe 
models  to  be  turned  over  to  commercial 
concerns  for  large-scale  manufacture. 

T'ne  supporting  services  and  adminis- 
trative sections  contain  the  technical 
library  and  records  department,  the  sup- 
ply offices,  transportation  and  shipping 
facilities,  and  the  other  grcups  which  are 
a  part  of  any  business  organization. 

Attached  to  the  laboratory,  and  under 
the  administration  of  the  naval  com- 
mand are  several  vessels,  including  both 
an  experimental  submarine  and  numer- 
ous small  craft  used  for  sea  trials  of  new 
equipments.  A  barge,  located  in  a  fresh- 
water pond  7  miles  from  the  laboratory, 
has  been  completely  equipped  with  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  scientific 
evaluation  of  the  transducers  and  other 
components  of  imderwater  sound  equip- 
ment. This  is  a  sort  of  underwater  sound 
studio. 


The  laboratory  is  essentially  an  indus- 
trial rather  than  an  academic  research 
organization.  Its  business,  like  that  of 
other  Army  and  Navy  laboratories,  con- 
sists of  applied  research  and  engineering 
development.  The  staff  works,  for  the 
Navy,  on  tho.se  scientific  problems  which 
are  vital  to  the  submarine  service  and  to 
submarine  and  antisubmarine  warfare. 

As  is  the  case  in  practically  all  Govern- 
ment laboratories,  there  is  no  problem 
more  fundamental'  to  the  continued 
activity  of  the  Underwater  Sound  Lab- 
oratory at  the  present  time  than  that  of 
acquiring  and  retaining  highly  qualified 
scientists  and  engineers.  The  competi- 
tion for  the  services  of  such  men  has 
never  been  stiffer  than  it  is  today.  As  a 
result  of  wartime  experience — and  partly 
as  accumulated  results  from  prewar 
experience  which  did  not  give  rise  to 
effective  action — it  is  now  generally  rec- 
ognized that  the  Government  service 
must  be  made  more  attractive  to  scien- 
tists if  the  competent  staffs  which  have 
been  assembled  during  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  are  to  be  retained. 

The  plant  and  the  equipment  assem- 
bled at  the  Underwater  Sound  Labora- 
tory, mostly  by  inheritance  from  the- 
OSRD,  will  probably  serve  peacetime 
needs  without  major  additions.  Efforts 
to  recruit  capable  scientists  since  the 
termination  of  hostilities  have  been  only 
moderately  successful.  Many  of  the 
younger  men  are  interested  in  returning 
to  school  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  advanced  degrees.  Private  industry 
has  drawn  off  at  the  top  many  of  the 
most  competent  scientific  personnel  on 
the  management  and  administrative 
levels.  Those  of  us  who  recognize  this 
vital  work  of  the  present  staff  at  the 
Underwater  Sound  Laboratory  are,  for 
these  reasons,  particularly  interested  in 
the  suggested  improvements  in  the 
operation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion which  are  being  studied  and  rec- 
ommended by  such  groups  as  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Scientific  Personnel 
(National  Research  Council*,  the  auxil- 
iary committee  on  civil-service  regula- 
tions, and  the  Committee  on  Scient.fic 
and  Professional  Personnel — appointed 
by  Secretary  Forrestal  via  Admiral  Crisp, 
chief  of  OIR. 


ImproTing  the  Publk-Assistance  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  presented  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  at  hearings  held  May  3, 
1946,  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  Robert  P.  Wray, 
acting  secretary  of  public  assistance, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance: 

During  th«  recent  years  of  low  public 
dependency  we  have  been  taking  stock  of  our 


experiences  in  developing  a  public  assist- 
ance program  in  Pennsylvania  following  the 
mass  unemployment  of  the  early  thirties. 
Our  conclusions  are  in  agreement  with  the 
principles  recommended  by  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  and  incorporated 
in  H.  R.  5686.  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Honorable  Aime  J. 
Forand,  of  Rhode  Island. 

After  witnessing  the  inability  of  private 
charities  and  local  government  to  finance  the 
heavy  cost  of  what  was  generally  called  un- 
employment relief  and  the  various  temporary 
ventures  by  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments to  cope  with  the  problem,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  settled  down  to  a  uniform  pro- 
gram of  public  assistance  administration 
with  the  four  categories  of  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  general  assistance 
and  blind  pensions  administered  by  a  single 
State  department  and,  In  each  county,  by 
one  board  of  assistance. 

I  believe  it  might  Interest  this  committee 
to  have  me  indicate  the  advantages  of  in- 
tegrated assistance  administration  under 
which  Pennsylvania,  in  contrast  with  most 
other  States,  has  been  operating  for  the  past 
8  years. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  needy  person  goes  to 
only  one  office  where  his  eligibility  for  an 
assistance  grant  Is  determined.  Only  as  a 
secondary  operation  Is  he  assigned  to  a  par- 
ticular category,  depending  primarily  on  age. 
Let  me  illustrate  the  advantages  to  the  ap- 
plicant by  recounting  a  recent  experience 
with  an  adjacent  State  where  the  several  as- 
sistance programs  have  not  been  integrated 
administratively. 

Some  time  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  a 
city  welfare  office  requesting  permission  to 
return  a  mother  and  her  children  to  Penn- 
sylvania so  that  they  might  receive  aid  to 
dependent  children.  We  inquired  why  aid 
could  not  be  received  in  the  present  State  of 
residence  since  the  record  indicated  that  the 
family  had  been  living  there  long  enough 
to  be  eligible  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 
After  further  correspondence  It  developed 
that  this  mother  had  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin  of  going  first  to  a  municipal 
welfare  agency  to  seek  financial  help  for  her 
destitute  children.  Because  this  agency  had 
certain  residence  requirements  of  its  own, 
the  family  was  Ineligible:  but  If  this  mother 
had  gone  through  a  different  door  and  made 
application  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  she 
could  have  received  help.  A  letter  from  the 
head  of  the  State  agency  explains:  "As  it  now 
appears,  Mrs.  G.  having  made  application  for 
(municipal)  aid,  the  case  is  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  statutes  dealing  with  (mu- 
nicipal) aid.  It  appears  that  the  above  sub- 
ject is  entitled  to  categorical  assistance 
•  •  •  (but)  we  are  hesitant  to  Inter- 
vene •  •  *."  One  of  the  points,  therefore, 
toward  which  we  should  strive  In  public  as- 
sistance administration  Is  that  of  integrated 
administration  under  a  single  agency  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels. 

A  further  refinement  in  administrative  In- 
tegration is  that  of  noncategorlcal  adminis- 
tration. Although  In  Pennsylvania  all  four 
categories  cf  assistance  are  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  single  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, we  grant  old-age  assistance  if  the  ap- 
plicant Is  aged  65  or  more;  but  if  he  Is  only 
64,  he  receives  general  assistance.  Similarly 
a  needy  child  in  school  receives  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  until  he  reaches  the  age 
of  18  and  thereafter  receives  general  assist- 
ance for  which  we  must  prepare  a  new  record. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  under  a 
categorical  program,  the  needs  of  special 
groups  are  better  met.  Personally,  I  cannot 
agree  that  this  must  necessarily  be  so;  but 
In  order  that  there  be  provision  to  meet  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  the  States,  It 
would  be  helpful  If  the  law  permitted  Federal 
financial  participation  in  grahts-ln-ald  for 
assistance  to  all  needy  persons.  leaving  the 
decision  as  to  categorical  or  noncategorlcal 
administration  to  the  State*. 


In  further  support  of  a  uniform  concept 
of  an  assistance  program  it  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  since  1939,  63.000  cases,  repre- 
senting 40  percent  of  all  cases  opened  for 
old-age  assistance  in  Pennsylvania,  were 
transfers  from  the  general -assistance  cate- 
gory. These  persons  and  their  needs  were 
no  different  because  a  birthday  had  occurred; 
but  as  an  agency  we  made  them  "caUgori- 
cally  different."  Also.  10  percent  of  all  as- 
sistance cases  are  part  of  a  household  re- 
ceiving two  or  more  categories  of  assistance; 
25  percent  of  general-assistance  cases  are  In 
households  where  there  is  either  an  aid-to- 
dependent-chlldren  or  old-age-assistance 
case;  and  15  percent  of  aid-to-dependent- 
chlldren  cases  are  In  households  where  tljere 
Is  either  a  general-assistance  or  old-age- 
assistance  case.  The  one  thing  that  all  of 
these  people  have  In  common  Is  financial 
need;  categories  are  a  designation  by  the 
agency  and  are  costly  and  cumbersome  in 
administration. 

It  is  proposed  that  Federal  participation  in 
payments  to  needy  persons  be  on  a  uniform 
basis  without  respect  to  arbitrary  ceUing  or 
assistance  category.  There  should  be  Federal 
participation  in  financing  a  general-assist- 
ance program,  just  as  is  now  done  for  the 
other  assistance  programs.  In  fact,  since  the 
general-assistance  rolls  fiuctuate  In  relation 
to  unemployment — a  factor  usually  beyond 
the  control  of  the  State — Federal  Eharlng  in 
the  financing  of  this  program  is  even  more 
logical  than  sharing  in  the  other  assistance 
programs  with  their  relatively  more  stable 
characteristics.  Arbitrary  ceilings  governing 
Federal  matching  In  the  specific  categories 
should  be  removed  In  order  to  eliminate  ac- 
counting and  statistical  red  tape  and  place 
full  responsibility  on  the  Stages  for  develop- 
ing adequate  assistance  standards  so  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  for  or  against  a 
person  because  of  the  accident  of  age  that 
places  him  In  a  particular  assistance  category. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  that  develops  under 
differently  financed  categorical  programs  is 
Illustrated  in  the  various  ways  Stales  have 
tried  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  assistance 
recipients.  It  Is  generally  admitted  that 
medical  expenses  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
advance  budgeting  for  assistance  grants. 
However,  in  order  to  secure  the  financial  ad- 
vantages of  Federal  participation,  many 
States  have  tried  to  Include  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  In  regular  assistance  payments  to 
individuals.  Such  a  device  is  administra- 
tively difficult:  and  fixed  allowances  for  med- 
ical care  are  too  low  in  some  instances  and 
too  high  In  others.  In  the  further  Interest 
of  economy  and  adequacy,  provision  should 
be  made  for  Federal  participation  when  pay- 
ments are  made  directly  to  physicians  or 
institutions  providing  medical  care  to  assist- 
ance recipients. 

Pennsylvania  has  already  indicated 
through  legislation  enacted  at  the  1945  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  in  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Llchtenwalter,  that 
It  Is  wUUng  to  abolish  residence  require- 
ments in  determining  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance. What  the  attitude  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  will  be  on  the  elimination 
of  citizenship  requirements  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  general  assistance.  I  am  un- 
able to  say.  Judging,  however,  from  the  con- 
ditions of  extreme  hardship  that  come  to 
my  attention  where  a  noncitlzen  spouse  or 
mother  must  manage  to  live  with  her  hus- 
band or  child  on  an  assistance  grant  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  only  the  citizen  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  I  hazard  the  guess 
that  Pennsylvania  will  not  long  continue 
the  requirement  of  citizenship  in  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  general  assistance. 

There  Is  one  further  question  to  which 
H.  R.  5686  suggests  an  answer.  The  question 
Is,  Should  the  assistance  program  Include 
financial  support  for  indigent  persons  who 
choose  to  reside  in  Infirmaries,  convalescent 
homes,  and  public  institutions  for  the  pbirsi- 
cally  infirm?     Under  H.  R.  5686,  this  question 


would  be  answered  In  the  aAnnative.  An 
as.sistance  grant  to  a  particular  person  could 
be  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  neccasary  care 
without  the  State  and  local  agencies  feel- 
ing that  they  have  been  penalised  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Federal  Government  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  grants.  This  permUatve 
feature  is  further  in  line  with  simplicity  In 
administration  and  the  encouragement  of 
State  responsibility  in  developing  an  ade- 
quate assistance  program  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  community  and  Its 
needy  citizens. 

There  are  three  geticral  features  of  H.  R. 
56S6  Uia'  cannot  be  strened  too  much.  The 
first  is  that  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  permissive  with  the 
Stales.  In  other  words.  States  may  continue 
the  present  categorical  programs,  or  they  may 
take  certain  steps  to  integrate  the  categories 
Intq  a  comprehensive  program. 

The  second  feature  Is  that  of  planning.  Mis- 
takes are  more  likely  to  be  avoided  when  there 
has  teen  advance  planning.  The  basic  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  will  plan  in  advance  for  devel- 
oping and  financing  a  sound  public  assistance 
program  or  whether  we  drift  with  the  tide 
and.  in  time  of  emergency,  look  to  the  highest 
level  of  government  for  help  which  could  b* 
offered  only  on  a  hastily  conceived  basis. 

Tlie  third  feature  is  the  element  of  tde- 
quacy.  simplicity,  uniformity,  and  efficiency  la 
the  public  aslstance  program. 

In  brief.  H.  R.  5686  represents  Federal 
leadership  in  permissive  planning  on  the  part 
of  the  States  for  an  Improved  public  as.sist- 
ance program. 


Control  of  Food  Supplies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  by  the 
supporters  of  price  control  about  the 
iniquitous  amendments  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  we  con- 
sidered the  OPA  Extension  Act.  In  my 
personal  judgment  there  have  been  few 
occasions  when  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  the  victims  of  more  un- 
just criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  its  oflBcials.  particularly 
those  who  were  given  permission  to  talk 
over  the  national  hook-ups. 

The  mere  application  of  common  ."^ense 
should  indicate  to  these  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  that  there 
does  exist  general  disapproval  cf  its 
management  and  its  policies  in  many 
sections  of  the  country. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
an  editorial  taken  from  the  Sunday  edi- 
tion of  the  Fargo  Forum  of  May  19  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  milk  and  food 
in  the  cities  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and  Moor- 
head.  Minn.  It  is  such  conditions  as 
these  that  justify  the  vote  of  the  House 
when  It  passed  the  important  amend- 
ments to  the  Price  Control  Act: 

CROSS    STCPmrTT     DEPRIVIKG     AMZVCA    OT     FOOD 

Aim  mhjc 

How  long  are  the  people  of  the  United 
SWtes  going  to  tolerate  the  grossly  stupid- 
er is  It  deliberate  and  culpable — mismanage- 
ment of  the  controls  over  the  Natton's  lood 
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Ished  we  were  able,  with  radar  and  with 
the  improved  sonar  equipment,  to  win 
the  war  against  the  U-boats  by  a  narrow 


components  oi  unaerwater  souna  equip- 
ment. This  is  a  sort  ol  underwater  sound 
studio. 


sisiance: 

During    the    recent    years    of   low   pubUe 
dependency  we  have  been  taking  stock  of  our 


administration  to  the  Slates. 


cally  infirm?     Under  H.  R.  5686,  this  question       ment  of  the  controls  over  the  NaUon  s  food 
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I. 


supplies  by  the  Offlce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion? 

Here  In  Forgo  and  Mowhead.  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  tlie  richest,  most  prolific  food-pro- 
ducing areas  on  ejrth— In  n  land  where  there 
Is  a  superabundance  of  milk-  and  meat-pro- 
ducing Rnlmals.  where  there  Is  no  lack  of 
feed  for  these  animals,  we  are  fncing  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  complete  cut-off  from  our  milk 
supplies  Monday,  and  we  cannot. buy  fresh 
meats. 

There  is  no  real  shortage  of  milk  or  meat 
In  America. 

In  fact,  there  is.  according  to  the  records  of 
the  Government  itself,  a  greater  supply  of 
milk  and  of  meat  than  we  had  In  normal 
times. 

Thia  Is  ptirely  and  wholly  a  man-made 
shortage. 

It  is  beglning  to  take  on  a  bad  odor.  It  Is 
beginning  to  smell  of  deliberate  manipula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  control  agencies,  the 
creation  of  such  situations  as  this  threatened 
milk  famine  in  Fargo  and  Moorhead  for  ex- 
ample, a  result  cf  deliberate  stalling  tactics 
on  the  part  of  OPA  over  a  period  of  months. 

It  was  obvious  when  OPA  took  the  ceUlng 
prices  off  the  cream  that  v.cnt  Into  prccesstd 
products — and  left  it  on  butter  and  milk  for 
human  consumption  In  the  cities — that  this 
wolild  be  certain  to  switch  such  a  volume  of 
milk  away  from  the  products  on  which  the 
ceilings  were  maintained  as  to  create  artificial 
shortages  in  these  controlled  pnxlucts. 

Apparently  that  Is  what  these  bureaucrats, 
afraid  of  their  Jobs  and  willing  to  gamble 
with  the  Nation's  precious  food  supplies  to 
maintain  themselves  In  oiBce.  are  after. 
They  have  fought  off  every  effort  to  have 
this  ridiculous  situation  corrected. 

They  have  brought  Fargo  and  Moorhead 
to  the  shivery  edge  cf  a  milk  famine.  They 
have  forced  a  butter  famine  on  millions  of 
Americans. 

High-up  officials  of  OPA  have  had  this  criti- 
cal Fargo-Moorhead  situation  before  them 
for  77  days,  during  which  they  have  dawdled 
and  stalled,  keeping  the  entire  community  on 
the  tenterhooks  of  anxiety  as  to  their  milk 
supply. 

It  i£  monstrous  that  we  in  America  are 
under  the  thumb  of  a  dictatorial  bureaucracy 
so  callous  and  indifferent. 

This  mismanagement  of  the  price  controls 
Is  a  national  catastrophe. 

The  Fargo  Forum  has  gone  on  record  time 
and  again  as  being  In  favor  of  controls.  But 
It  believes  they  should  be  administered  with 
some  semblance  of  sanity  and  judgment. 

The  people  who  are  In  control  of  OPA  have 
proven  they  are  not  capable  of  providing 
that  kind  of  administration.  They  should 
be  removed  from  offlce,  or  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  should  be  abolished,  or  con- 
trols" placed  with  some  other  agency. 


The  Coancil  of  State  Govemmentt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PENNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Bpeaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter: 

The  States  of  the  northeast  and  middle 
Atlantic  region  have  for  many  years  held  con- 
ferences on  the  general  subject  of  social  wel- 
fare.    These   meetings   h«ve   been   planned 


tmder  the  sponsorship  of  the  States'  Joint 
agency,  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
and  they  have,  through  the  years,  resulted  in 
practical  and  specific  accomplishment. 

In  1941  the  conference  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions  recommending  the  abolition  of 
State  settlement  and  residence  laws  as  affect- 
ing social  welfare  and  relief  needs;  urging 
atate  reciprocity  in  residence  requirements 
for  the  recipients  ol  public  assistance  under 
the  old-age.  dependent-children,  and  aid-to- 
the-bllnd  categories;  requesting  State  legis- 
lation to  authorize  administrative  agreements 
among  the  Stales  with  respect  to  footer  care 
of  children;  opposing  the  federalization  of 
the  unemployment-compensation  program; 
urging  the  return  of  the  employment  services 
to  the  States  as  soon  as  practicable;  and  sug- 
gesting, finally,  a  review  and  analysis  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  vtth  a  view  to  Its 
refinement  and  possible  extension. 

To  undertake  a  follow-up  work  program  on 
these  matters  of  legislation  and  to  provide 
a  continuing  means  for  consiiltation  among 
the  States  on  related  Items  of  interest  in  this 
field,  a  continuing  committee  of  State  legis- 
lators and  administrators  was  formed  and 
has  since  served  the  States  In  this  region. 

The  committee  membership  is  selected  by 
each  of  the  States'  commissions  on  interstate 
cooperation  and  Is  thus  an  officially  repre- 
eentatlve  body. 

I  ask  leave  now  to  read  and  to  submit  for 
your  records  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  Regional  Continuing 
Committee  on  Social  Welfare  and  Belief  Prob- 
lems, adopted  at  its  most  recent  meeting, 
held  in  the  State  capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
on  March  12.  1946. 

I  should  like  also  to  submit  for  ^our  record 
a  copy  of  the  resume  of  the  discussions  held 
on  that  day. 

"THE  COUNCIL  Or  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  REGIONAL 
CONTINTriNG  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
AND  RELIET  PROBLEMS.  RESOLUTION.  MEETING 
or  MARCH  12,  1»46,  HARRISBTTRG,  PA. 

"Whereas  the  Regional  Continuing  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Welfare  and  Relief  Problems 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  repre- 
senting thirteen  ( 13)  States  of  the  northeast- 
ern region  has  for  several  years  been  discuss- 
ing Changes  In  social  secvu-lty  and  related 
legislation  that  would  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  with  the  States  on  a  more 
equitable  and  uniform  basts  and  thereby 
enable  the  States  to  meet  actual  need 
wherever  it  exists,  and  to  administer  their 
programs  In  an  efficient  and  effective  manner; 
and 

Whereas;  this  committee  held  its  most 
recent  meeting  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Harris- 
burg, Fa.,  on  Tuesday.  March  12.  1946,  at 
which  time  it  reviewed  its  position  on  the 
following  specific  proposals  relating  to  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act: 

"1.  Federal  financial  participation  In  gen- 
eral assistance: 

"2.  Removal  of  restrictions  as  to  residence, 
settlement,  and  citizenship; 

"3.  Removal  of  maximum  limitation  on 
Federal  matching  (with  State  responsibility 
for  setting  standards): 

"4.  Variable  grants  (as  related  to  2  and  3 
above ) : 

"5.  Assistance  to  needy  children  receiving 
foster  care; 

"6.  Assistance  to  persons  In  public  Institu- 
tions; and 

"7.  Administration  by  a  single  agency : 

"(a)  At  the  State  level;  (b)  at  the  local 
level: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  to  be  re- 
corded as  unanimously  approving  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  those  proposals,  while 
Indicating  a  differance  of  opinion  as  to  meth- 
ods for  arriTlng  at  a  formtila  by  which  Fed- 
eraL.4>artlclpation  may  be '  varied  according 
to  State  financial  ability  and  as  to  methods 


for  providing  administration  by  a  single 
agency  at  the  local  level:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  delegates  here  assem- 
bled (and  who  are  named  below)  Indicate 
their  endorsement  of  these  principles  by  di- 
recting a  special  committee,  consisting  of  the 
chairman  and  two  other  representatives,  to 
appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  present  this  resolution  together 
with  such  additional  facts  as  may  support 
this  resolution. 

"Unanimously  adopted  March  12,  ld48.* 

"THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  KZeiONAL 
CONTINUING  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
AND  RELIEF  PROBLEMS,  MEETIN6  OF  MABCH    12, 

1B46,    HARRISBURG,   PA. 

"Attendance 

"Connecticut:  Mrs.  Carolyn  L.  Cone,  State 
representative. 

"Delaware:  R.  C.  Beckett,  secretary.  Com- 
mission on  Interstate  Cooperation:  Miss  A. 
Bernlce  Quimby,  executive  secretary.  State 
children's  aid  commission. 

"Illinois;  Raymond  M.  HlUiard.  public  aid 
director.  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission. 

"Maine:  Senator  Lee  C.  Good;  Prank  W. 
Hf.ines.  director,  bureau  of  social  welfare. 

"Maryland:  J.  Milton  Patterson,  director, 
department  of  public  welfare;  Clarence  C. 
Tjler,  house  of  delegates;  Albert  W.  Wood- 
field,  house  of  delegates. 

"Massachusetts:  Patrick  A.  Tompkins, 
commissioner,  department  of  public  wel- 
fare: John  Plalsted,  secretary.  Commission  on 
Interstate  Cooperation. 

"New  Jersey;  Sanford  Bates,  commissioner      ^ 
of  Institutions  and  agencies;  Marc  P.  Dowdell, 
director  of  old-age  assistance. 

"New  York:  Harry  Page,  deputy  commis- 
sioner, department  of  social  welfare. 

"Pennsylvania:  Franklin  H.  Lltchenwalter, 
house  of  representatives;  Robert  W.  Wray, 
acting  secretary,  department  of  public  assist- 
ance; Miss  Sophia  M.  R.  O'Hara,  secretary  of 
welfare;  Miss  M.  Louise  Rutherford,  deputy 
attorney  general;  James  Brindle,  director, 
bureau  of  assistance;  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Moore, 
bureau  of  assistance;  Floyd  Chalfant,  secre- 
tary of  commerce;  P.  A.  Pitkin,  director, 
State  planning  board. 

"Rhode  Island:  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Smith, 
acting  administrator,  division  of  public  as- 
sistance. 

"Virginia:  James  W.  Phillips,  director, 
county  and  city  organization,  department  of 
public  welfare. 

"American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
Howard  L.  Russell. 

"Council  of  State  Governments,  Hubert 
R.  Gallagher,  David  W.  Robinson." 


Oregon's  Poultry  and  Turkey  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent Government  policy  which  results  in 
an  extreme  limitation  of  feeds  available 
for  the  poultry  and  turkey  industries  is 
having  disastrous  effects  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  I  wish  to  herewith  present 
to  the  House  some  pertinent  data  and 
Information  on  this  subject. 

Oregon's  1946  turkey  production  goal 
established  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  2,221,000  birds,  or 
85  percent  of  1945  production.  Actual 
numbers  being  raised,  according  to  care- 


ful surveys  of  the  Oregon  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  approximate  50  per- 
cent of  the  1945  production  of  2,605.COO 
birds,  or  1.302.500.  a  reduction  below  the 
requested  amount  of  913,503. 

To  feed  1.502,500  birds  through  the  pe- 
riod May  20  to  July  20.  1946,  figuring  75 
pounds  of  grain  to  raise  one  bird  matur- 
ing at  7  months  and  without  making  al- 
lowance for  heavier  consumption  as  the 
bird  matiu-es  requires  of  wheat,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  bushels.  44C'.2C6. 

Basing  Oregon's  requirements  for 
poultry  feed  other  than  for  turkeys  upon 
the  goal  established  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  hens  and 
pullets  to  be  upon  farms  as  oi  January  1, 
1S46.  of  3  206,000.  reduced  by  20  percent, 
as  a  result  of  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  orders  limiting  the  use  of 
grain  to  80  percent  by  months  of  that 
U3ed  during  1945,  gives  2,564  800  birds, 
which  equals  a  reduction  from  1945  of 
£01.200. 

V/e  find  there  will  be  needed  during  the 
period  May  20  to  July  20,  1946,  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  use  of  75  pounds  of 
grain  per  bird,  wheat  or  its  grain  equiva- 
lent to  the  extent  of  528,990  bushels. 

The  above  figures  exclude  any  consid- 
eration of  chickens  raised  for  meat  pur- 
poses. 

The  total  grain  requirements,  there- 
fore, for  Oregon  turkey  and  poultry  in- 
dustries during  the  period  May  30  to  July 
20,  1945,  reduced  50  percent  and  20  per- 
cent, respectively,  over  comparable  1945 
figures  equals  977,196  bushels  of  wheat 
or  its  grain  equivalent.  Pounds  of  grain 
required  per  bird  are  furnished  by  Oregon 
State  College,  Division  of  Animal  Indus- 
tries. 

SOURCI  OF  GRAIN  SUPPLIES 

There  are  few  individually  large  grow- 
ers of  either  turkeys  or  chickens  in  Ore- 
gon. Particularly  is  this  true  with  re- 
spect to  chickens.  Nearly  all  are  small 
commercial  growers  raising  no  products 
other  than  chickens  for  eggs  or  turkeys 
for  meat.  Hatcherymen  depend  on 
small  breeder  flocks  for  their  supplies  of 
hatching  eggs.  There  are  a  few  large 
growers  numbering  less  than  a  hundred 
for  the  entire  State.  As  a  result  the 
local  feed  dealei.  a  small  businessman, 
is  the  source  of  feed  supplies  purchased 
usually  in  small  lots  of  a  ton  or  two,  as 
needed.  The  country  feed  dealer  se- 
cures his  supplies  from  the  terminal  feed 
manufacturers  or  from  wholesale  job- 
bers. Feed  manufacturers  depend  upon 
the  commercial  grain  trade  for  feed 
giains.  Country  feed  mixers  depend  on 
the  commercial  grain  trade  as  well. 
Normally  all  grains  used  other  than  com 
are  raised  either  within  the  State  or  with- 
in the  Northwest  area. 

During  recent  years,  including  most  of 
1945,  the  Government's  feed-wheat  pro- 
gram accounted  for  an  average  of 
6,611.000  bushels  of  wheat  per  year  for 
the  years  1943-45  being  sold  in  the 
area.  The  withdrawal  of  this  source, 
just  prior  to  the  time  when  feed  supplies 
began  to  tighten  and  become  difficult  to 
obtain,  resulted  in  a  gap  the  feed  trade 
supplying  turkey  and  poultry  raisers 
found  it  impossible  to  bridge.  Neither 
did  usual  quantities  of  1945  crop  corn 
move  westward  to  Oregon.    Shortages 


of  railroad  cars  prevented  feed  manufac- 
turers from  accumulating  wheat  inven- 
tories from  local  producing  areas  prior  to 
a  set-up  in  the  Government's  export  pro- 
gram. Then  the  Government  itself  used 
the  cars  and  moved  wheat  at  a  time  feed 
manufacturers  and  dealers  v.ere  trying 
desperately  to  accumulate  inventories. 
When  the  car  situation  cleared  from 
westward  rail  movement  from  our  pro- 
duction area,  the  wheat  was  gone. 
Oregon  depends  on  the  Midv.est  and 
South  for  the  bulk  of  its  vegetable  oil- 
seed meah — the  predominent  source  of 
proteins  for  livestock  and  poultry  feed- 
ings. As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  effectuate  distribution  of 
short  supplies  through  its  5  and  later 
10  percent  set-aside  order  to  processors, 
Oregon  during  December  1945  and  Jan- 
uary. February,  and  March  1946  was 
compelled  to  use  more  grains  than  would 
have  been  necessary  had  proteins  been 
available  even  in  somewhat  reduced 
amounts  to  permit  more  efficient  utili- 
zation of  those  grains. 

Government  exports  from  the  North- 
west to  March  9,  194S.  were  23.003.0C0 
bushels  of  wheat.  Private  exports  were 
8.000,000  bushels.  Exports  in  the  form  of 
flour  were  estimated  at  lO.GOO.OOO  bushels, 
or  a  total  of  41.000.000  bushels,  nearly 
half  of  the  area's  total  production.  In 
the  face  of  this  movement  and  an  ex- 
tremely tight  food  situation,  the  Govern- 
ment stepped  in  when  feed  manufactur- 
ers were  trying  to  buy  stocks  at  legally 
established  ceiling  prices  and  offered  30 
cents  a  bushel  premium,  thus  estopping 
the  feed  manufacturers  from  further 
purchases.  The  situation  was  so  acute  by 
April  19.  1946.  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Oregon  State  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Council  wired  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson  as 
follows: 

Information  available  to  Oregon  USDA 
Council  leaves  no  doubt  that  April  1  wheat 
stocks  In  all  positions  in  three  North- 
west States  are  seriously  short  and  at  least 
10,000.000  bushels  below  requirements  until 
new  crop  Is  avallatle.  To  meet  situation  and 
bring  about  equitable  distribution  of  remain- 
ing stocks.  Council  recommends  Immediate 
stoppage  of  exports  of  wheat  from  three 
Northwest  States,  and  that  such  wheat  as  Is 
obtained  under  purchass  certificate  program 
be  diverted  by  CCC  for  feed.  That  milling  be 
reduced  at  least  25  percent.  That  bread  loaf 
be  cut  10  percont  and  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  instruct  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  relinquish  lal>eling  requiremenU 
during  emergency.  Stress  more  active  par- 
ticipation of  hotels,  restaurants,  and  public 
generally  in  reducing  the  use  of  wheat. 

Even  if  the  above  recommendations  are 
carried  out.  Northwest  will  need  to  import  at 
least  6,000.000  bushels,  and  It  Is  suggested 
that  steps  be  taken  promptly  by  the  appro- 
priate Government  agency  to  bring  that 
amount  Into  this  area. 

Nothing  was  done.  Again  on  May  10 
the  chairman  cf  the  council  wrote  Secre- 
tary Anderson  as  follows: 

The  Oregon  USDA  Council  is  gravely  con- 
cerned with  the  feed-supply  situation  in  the 
State  resulting  from  the  heavy  wheat  exf>orts 
to  famine  areas.  On  AprU  19  I  wired  you  the 
council's  report  that  remaining  wheat  sup- 
plies in  the  Northwest  were  about  10.000,000 
bushels  short  of  requirements.  In  view  of 
this  shortage  and  Its  effect  on  the  livestock 
arid  poultry  industries,  the  council  asked  for 


an  Immediate  stoppage  of  exports  of  North- 
west wheat.  At  Its  meeting  today,  the  coun- 
cil again  considered  the  situation,  and  from 
the  Information  presented,  it  is  apparent 
that  wholesale  liquidation  of  laying  fl:cks  Is 
In  prospect. 

The  council  recognizes  that  heavy  reduc- 
tion In  both  poultry  and  livestock  '.s  neces- 
sary to  do  our  share  of  feeding  the  st.^rvlng 
abroad  But  the  council  beliives  that  the 
Fdcific  Nonhwest  has  been  doing  much  mor« 
than  its  share  m  sending  wheat  to  the  I?:mln2 
ar?as.  It  now  has  reached  the  point  where 
emergency  action  must  b»  taken  to  prevent 
wrecking  of  the  poultry  industry  far  beyond 
the  point  of  individual  hardship  Accord- 
ingly, the  members  of  the  council  agreed 
unan.mously  ca  the  following: 

1.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  the 
Department  to  ship  in  com  from  Commodity 
Credit  stocks. 

2  That  Oregon  poultry  producers  be  urged 
to  immediately  increase  the  rate  of  liquida- 
tion r.f  flocks. 

3.  That  we  again  urge  you  to  halt  exports 
of  Northwest  wheat 

4.  That  the  corn  and  wheat  made  available 
through  Imports  of  com  and  cessation  of 
wheat  exports  be  used  exclusively  for  feed, 
and  that.Jiie  distribution  be  controlled  so  as 
to  make  "Hrtain  that  none  is  used  as  toed. 

We  ha \T  vigorously  promoted  the  lood  con- 
servation progranx  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  Indications  aTe  that  widespread  public 
cooperation  Is  being  achieved.  We  would 
strongly  oppose  making  one  single  bushel  of 
additional  grain  available  for  mUllng  for 
domestic  consumption. 

Still  nothing  has  been  done.     Oregon 
faces  not  reduction  of  its  poultry  flocks 
but  hquidation.     There  are  not  enough 
slaughtering  facilities  or  storage  facilities 
either  .so  that  much  of  such  poultry  as 
must  be  slaughtered  will  be  a  complete 
loss.     Growers  were  given  goals  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  fall  of  1945  for  1946  production 
and  encouraged  to  meet  them.     Their 
only  offense  is  having  done  too  well.    In 
February  1946  after  having  set  this  pro- 
duction pattern  to  meet  the  goals  estab- 
lished the  same  Government  through  its 
Department  of  Agriculture  limited  the 
amount  of  grain  which  might  be  used  for 
feed    purposes    automatically    reducing 
production  by  the  extent  of  the  limita- 
tion or  20  percent.     Then  the  Govern- 
ment competed  for  grains  to  ship  abroad 
and  used  up  a  major  portion  of  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  available  for 
domestic  uses  including  feed.   That  same 
Government  now  says  it  has  no  facilities 
for  making  feed  grains  available  in  areas 
of  acute  feed  shortage  except  through 
persuasion  of  handlers.     It  admits  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  then  claims 
to  be  powerless  to  act.    We  are  told  that 
because  we  did  not  reduce  our  flocks  as 
much  as  we  were  requested  to.  they  are 
now  to  be  exterminated.     It  seems  the 
Government  is  more  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  citizens  of  other  nations  than 
of  its  own.    Oregon's  livestock  raisers  in- 
cluding its  poultrymen  are  ready  and 
willing  to  make  their  production  avail-- 
able  for  relief  purposes  but  object  to  be- 
ing exterminated  as  producers  as  a  result 
of  Government  action.     The  food  sup- 
plies of  all  America's  citizens  are  threat- 
ened as  extermination  of  American  fcod 
producers  cannot  do  other  than  reduce 
our  own  food  supplies. 
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South  Dakota  Farmers  Are  Not  Greedy 


m 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT  ^ 

OF  soxrrH  Dakota  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.'^MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country,  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Aberdeen  American-News, 
published  in  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.  The 
editor  of  this  paper.  Henry  J.  Schmitt, 
has  recently  returned  to  his  desk  after 
several  years  of  service  in  the  uniform  of 
his  coimtry.  His  reactions  to  the  in- 
sinuations that  the  farmers  of  America 
are  a  "greedy  group'  are  therefore 
doubly  interesting. 

Incidentally  as  additional  evidence 
that  this  editorial  is  eternally  cotrect  in 
its  findings,  it  might  be  pertinent  to  ob- 
serve that  only  yesterday  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  farmers'  elevator  in  South 
Dakota — bulging  with  wheat — and  ask- 
ing me  to  help  get  additional  railroad 
cars  routed  to  its  community  so  that  the 
wheat  could  be  shipped  to  the  areas 
needing  it  and  so  that  neighboring  farm- 
ers could  bring  additional  wheat  to  mar- 
ket. In  other  words,  farmers  were 
bringing  wheat  to  market  faster  than  the 
railroads  of  this  country  have  been  able 
to  carry  It  away! 

The  editorial  follows: 

DAKOTA   FARM  ESS   NOT   GRXSOT 

Alter  several  years  of  getting  pretty  fair 
breaks  in  national  publicity  the  Dakotas  once 
•gain  are  moved  to  anger  over  the  inter- 
pretation an  editorial  In  Life  magazine  gives 
to  the  wheat-shipping  situation. 

Entitled  "Greed  on  the  Farm,"  the  Life  edi- 
torial accuses  farmers  of  hoarding  to  obtain 
famine  prices,  and  asserts  that  '"farmers  as  a 
class  are  high  among  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
war.  If  not  its  chief  profiteers";  that  "farm- 
ers went  on  feeding  our  dwindling  grain 
supplies  to  their  cows,  chickens,  and  pigs"; 
that  "when  LaGuardia  began  to  breathe  life 
Into  the  UNRHA  and  Hoover  took  over  the 
Famine  Emergency  Committee,  fires  were 
started  both  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  of 
farm  politicians,  leaving  them  nowhere  to 
hide  their  naked  greed":  and  that  "at  last 
week's  ofSclal  count  there  was  twice  as  much 
wheat  on  the  farms — some  200.000.000  bush- 
els— as  the  United  States  really  needs  for 
reserves. 

The  offensive  editorial  further  observes: 
"It  Is  not  enough  (wheat)  to  save  the  world. 
cr  even  to  fulfill  our  promises,  but  it  is 
enough  to  choke  the  farmers  who  are  hoard- 
ing It  and  damage  their  reputation  for  a  long 
time  to  come." 

Like  the  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Poet  during  the  dark  days  of  the  dust  storms, 
which  described  extremes  and  gave  the  im- 
pression that  all  cf  Dfikotaland  was  doomed 
to  become  a  desert,  the  Life  editorial  does 
the  Dakotas  an  Injustice.  And  like  that 
article,  it  baa  created  a  wave  of  righteous 
UuUgnatlon  and  a  flood  of  protests  to  the 
magaslne  publishers. 

George  A.  Starring,  manager  of  the  Greater 
South  Dakota  Association,  has  written  Life's 
editor  information  that  should  absolve  Da- 
kota farmers  of  the  serious  charge  made 
•gainst  them.  He  elaborates  vj-on  such  per- 
tinent facts  as  these:  Wheat  has  moved  from 
farms  since  January  1  it  a  r«>cord  rate.  Cur- 
rent farm  stocks  are  the  luwcst  for  April  1 


since  1941.  Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  on 
January  1.  1946,  Nation-wide,  relative  to  pro- 
duction were  5  percent  less  than  average. 
Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  the  supply  of 
feed  grains  on  January  1,  per  animal  unit  of 
livestock.  Including  chickens,  was  about  5 
percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

William  Plath.  president  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Farm  B\ircr.u.  said  the  editorial  libeled 
a  large  and  vital  segment  of  America's  pro- 
ductive population  and  declared: 

"In  view  of  the  facts,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  uncalled-for  and  most  Insulting  pieces 
of  misrepresentation  I  have  ever  seen  in 
print." 

What  wheat  is  on  the  farms.  Mr.  Plath 
said.  Is  there  "because  farmers  couldn't  get 
cars  to  haul  It.  and  because  the  Government 
agencies  failed  to  recognize  the  extent  of  this 
most  terrible  food  shortage  tragedy  that  was 
developing." 

"Can't  these  eastern  people  understand," 
he  asked,  "that  the  farmers  didn't  haul  this 
grain — for  the  most  part— becavise  it  was  a 
physical  Impossibility  to  get  It  off  their  farms 
unless  they  took  it  to  town  and  dumped  it  on 
the  ground?  The  cars  were  not  moved  In 
fast  enough  to  the  elevators,  hundreds  of 
which  were  blocked  for  months  last  year." 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Dakota  farmers  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
and  they  responded  In  their  characteristic 
unselfish  manner  when  they  were  advised  of 
the  famine  emergency. 

Dakotans  know  that  to  be  the  truth  and 
they  would  appreciate  more  understanding 
treatment  of  their  activities  by  national  dis- 
seminators of  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  desire  to  call  at- 
tention to  another  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Aberdeen  America-News  on  the  same 
theme.  This  editorial  again  demon- 
strates that  South  Dakota  farmers  and 
townspeople  alike  not  only  are  not 
greedy  but  actually  that  they  are  vig- 
orously conducting  campaigns  to  share 
their  traditional  abundance  with  the 
starving  people  of  other  lands.  I  hope 
people  will  read  the  answer-in-action 
which  Selby,  S.  Dak.,  is  making  to  the 
Life  magazine  editorial  and  I  also  hope 
writers,  hereafter,  will  be  more  careful  in 
their  search  for  facts  before  they  engage 
in  name-calling  against  a  great  class  of 
most  patriotic  and  productive  American 
citizens: 

SELBT'S    ANSWUt    TO   LIFZ 

Who  said  South  Dakota  farmers  are  greedy? 

Following  our  defense  of  wheat-raising 
farmers  against  the  charges  of  profiteering 
made  by  Life  magazine  we  have  observed 
several  examples  that  further  Justify  our 
faith  In  the  generosity  of  the  farmers  and 
their  city  neighbors  in  the  bread-basket  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation. 

Citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  Selby,  Walworth 
county  seat,  for  instance,  have  donated — not 
acid,  but  donated — one  whole  car  of  wheat 
and  have  a  good  start  on  a  second  car  to  be 
processc-d  and  sent  to  help  relieve  famine 
conditions  abroad. 

The  Selby  contribution,  and  a  mighty  fine 
one.  Is  part  of  a  State-wide  effort  launched 
at  th2  State  coniercnce  of  the  Congregc- 
tlonal  churches  at  Redfield  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago. 

If  other  parts  of  the  State  respond  as  the 
Selby  area  has  there  should  be  hundreds 
of  cars  of  wheat  moving  from  South  Dakota 
to  the  famine  victims.  And  it  is  not  being 
sold  for  fancy  prices.  It  Is  being  given  free 
in  a  good  Christian  spirit. 

A  similar  effort  being  made  by  Catholic 
churches  in  Aberdeen  and  Ipswich  is  meeting 
encouraging  results.  Nearly  a  carload  of 
wheat  had  been  donated  by  members  of  the 
Ipswich  parish;  and  members  of  Sacred  Heart 


and  St.  Mary's  churches  In  Aberdeen  had 
contributed  1,800  biishels  during  the  open- 
ing days  of  the  drive. 

These  humanitarian  moves,  started  before 
Life's  charges  of  greed  were  expressed.  In- 
dicate the  character  of  Dakota  farmers. 


Puerto  Rico  and  Her  Language 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wedfiesday,  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  a  letter  I  personally  gave  to 
the  President  this  morning  at  an  inter- 
view during  which  I  also  pleaded  for  the 
independence  of  Puerto  Rico: 

May  22.  1946. 
Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmoiT:  I  hereby  respectfully 
urge  the  approval  of  Senate  bill  51  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, over  the  veto  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Island,  providing  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish 
language  as  the  means  of  Instruction  In  the 
public  schools  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Spanish  is  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
2.100.000  Inhabitants  of  Puerto  Rico.  They 
possess  a  rich  literature  of  their  own,  and 
Spanish  Is  their  Intellectual  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression. They  have  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  Spain  and 
Spanish- America. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  Spanish  Is  the  language  of 
the  home,  the  courts,  the  legislature,  the 
churches,  the  government  ofHces.  and  every- 
day life.  Nevertheless,  and  contrary  to  es- 
tablished pedagogical. principles,  teaching  is 
conducted  In  English  In  the  public  schools  cf 
the  island. 

By  so  doing,  the  fundamental  educationr.l 
principle  that  instruction  should  be  trans- 
mitted in  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
students  has  been  violated. 

The  language  question  has  been  a  burning 
Issue  in  Puerto  Rico  ever  since  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  island  by  the  United  States  forces 
In  1898.  At  the  time  of  the  Invasion,  oi.r 
soldiers  found  in  Puerto  Rico  a  Spanist- 
speaking  community  of  nearly  l.OOO.COO  p?c- 
ple.  endowed  with  a  common  Spanish  heritage 
and  homogeneous  in  character  as  far  £s 
language,  customs,  and  traditions  are  cor  - 
cerned,  more  so  than  a  large  number  of  tie 
old  Spanish  provinces.  Spanish  was,  of 
course,  at  that  time  the  means  of  Instruc- 
tion in  all  levels  cf  education.  Foreign 
languages  were  Uught  as  special  subjects  i.t 
the  Provincial  Institute  and  In  some  of  tie 
then  existing  private  secondary  schools. 

Let  me  say  right  now  that  the  situation  w:.s 
quite  different  from  the  one  prevailing  in  tie 
Philippine  Islands.  These  had  87  dialects, 
none  of  which  was  spoken  by  even  one-tenth 
of  the  population.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I 
have  heretofore  said,  Puerto  Ricans  had  a 
common  language,  spoken  by  ICO  percent  <if 
the  population,  perfectly  suitable  as  a  meatus 
of  social  intercourse,  not  only  among  the  ir  - 
habitants  of  the  island  but  betv.een  these  and 
the  Inhabitants  of  Spain  and  all  the  Latit- 
American  Republics,  with  the  exception  nf 
BrazU  and  Haiti.  Puerto  Rico  had  Its  own 
literature  and  also  the  rich  heritage  of  tlie 
literature  of  all  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

Since  1898  to  date.  Puerto  Rico  has  un- 
fortunately been  taken  as  a  field  of  experi- 
mentation in  the  language  realm.    In  1893, 


Dr.  John  Eaton  and  Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark  were 
entrusted  with  the  mission  of  organizing  the 
educational  system  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  they 
were  unable  to  understand  the  language 
situation. 

In  1900,  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  was 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Education  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  May 
I  say.  in  passing,  that  up  to  the  present 
date  the  Puerto  Rico  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation is  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Dr.  Brumbaugh  provided  for  the  use 
of  Spanish  in  the  elementary  grades  and  Eng- 
lish in  the  other  levels  of  education.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1902  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay. 

Dr.  Lindsay  changed  Commissioner  Brum- 
baugh's policy  and  provided  for  the  teaching 
In  English  from  the  first  grade  on.  This 
policy  was  continued  by  Commissioners 
Roland  Falkner.  Edwin  G.  Dexter,  W.  A.  Bar- 
low, and  Edward  N.  Bainter  from  1905  to 
1916. 

In  1916,  Commissioner  Paul  G.  Miller  es- 
tablished a  middle-of-the-road  policy  Insti- 
tuting the  use  of  Spanish  In  the  first  four 
grades  of  the  elementary  school;  of  English 
and  Spanish  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  of  Eng- 
lish In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades, 
as  well  as  In  the  secondary  school.  This 
policy  was  continued  by  Commissioner  John 
B.  Huyke  up  to  1930.  when  Dr.  Jose  Padin 
became  head  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Padin  ordered  at  once  a  detailed  study 
of  the  language  question,  and  In  the  year 
1934  instituted  the  use  of  Spanish  In  the 
eight  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  and  of 
English  in  the  secondary  school.  He  based, 
in  part,  his  policy  on  the  conclusions  of  a 
committee  cf  educators  from  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  which  made  a  survey  In  1925 
at  the  reCjUest  of  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Ccmmlssioner  Padln's  policy  was  abruptly 
changed  in  1937  by  Dr.  Jose  M.  Gallardo,  who 
succeeded  him.  During  the  tenure  of  oflBce 
of  Dr.  Gallnrdo,  who  resigned  a  short  time 
ago  creating  a  vacancy  not  as  yet  filled,  and 
ever  bince  his  resignation,  the  most  contra- 
dictory language  policies  have  been  in  effect 
In  the  Island. 

The  result  has  been  confusion,  misuse  cf 
the  monies  appropriated  for  education,  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  student,  excessive  time 
given  to  language  study,  and  Inability  to  mas- 
ter either  Spanish  or  the  English  language. 

But  these  policies  of  confusion  have  not 
been  pursued  without  the  utmost  protest  on 
the  part  cf  the  Puerto  Rican  people.  Every 
civic  association.  Including  the  powerful  and 
influential  Puerto  Rico  Teachers'  Association, 
have  repudiated  the  prevailing  language  edu- 
cational policies  and  have  advocated  the 
teaching  in  Spanish  in  all  levels  of  education. 
In  1945.  the  Puerto  Rico  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, In  a  statement  of  principle  on  the  teach- 
ing of  English  In  the  Island,  said  the 
fo' lowing: 

'Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  this  practice  upon  the 
general  learning  processes  and  the  cultural 
development  of  the  pupils,  we  believe  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  English  itself,  other 
subjects  should  be  taught  in  the  vernacular." 
Copy  of  the  above  mentioned  statement  of 
principles,  which  contains  fundamental  and 
persuasive  leciscns  In  support  of  the  asocla- 
tlons  position.  Is  enclosed  herewith. 

May  I  add  that  the  problem  here  Involved 
is  a  pedagogical,  and  not  a  political  one,  and 
that  it  should  be  solved  according  to  the  his- 
toric experience  of  all  peoples  throughout  the 
world,  that  is,  by  the  use  of  the  vernactilar.  • 
There  are  very  few  exceptions  the  world 
over  to  the  established  practice  of  teaching 
In  the  vernacular.  The  only  exceptions 
known  to  me  are  to  be  found  In  Egypt  and 
in  the  African  French  Colonies.  In  Egypt, 
an  effort  is  beUig  made  to  popularize  the 


classical  Arabic  language,  and  It  Is  used  In 
place  of  the  vernacular.  France  insists  in 
the  use  of  the  French  language  in  her  colonial 
schools,  yet  this  policy  is  now  being  changed. 

The  use  of  a  foreign  language  as  the  means 
of  instruction  is  justified  only  in  cases  like 
that  of  the  Philippines,  or  when  the  ver- 
nacular cannot  be  used  aS  an  effective  means 
of  social  communication. 

Law  51  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico  over  the  veto  of  the  Governor,  and 
which  provides  for  the  use  of  Spanish  as  the 
means  of  Instruction  In  the  public  schools 
of  the  island,  is  now  before  you  for  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  name  of  the  children  of  Puerto  Rico 
who  are  being  tortured  by  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem; in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  who  have  spoken  through  their  elected 
representatives  and  their  civic  and  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  Ih  the  name  of  an 
enlightened  educational  policy  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  fight  cultural  chauvin- 
ism and  to  correct  past  errors,  I  respectully 
urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to  sign  the  above- 
mentioned  bill  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Legis- 
lature. 

Respectfully  yours, 

'VrrO  MARCANTONIO. 


The  Grosser  Bill,  H.  R.  1362,  as  Intro- 
duced, and  the  Committee  Substitute 
Therefor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  are  the  points  of  greatest  in- 
terest to  railroad  cmployee.=;,  railroad 
companies,  and  Members  of  Congress: 

First.  Coverage:  The  committee  sub- 
stitute does  not  change  the  coverage  of 
the  present  law. 

The  Grosser  bill  seeks  to  expand  the 
coverage  of  the  present  law  and  include 
persons  such  as  freight  forwarders,  ice 
companies,  warehouse  companies,  long- 
shoremen, and  others,  not  now  covered 
who  do  not  want  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  law.  Sub.stantially  all  the 
classes  of  persons  allected  by  the  pro- 
posed new  coverage  of  the  Grosser  bill 
appeared  at  the  hearings  in  objection 
thereto.  Furthermore,  the  coverage  lan- 
guage of  the  present  law  has  been  the 
subject  of  judicial  construction,  and  the 
Grosser  proposal,  by  introducing  new  and 
difficult  questions  of  interpretation, 
would  involve  further  litigation. 

Second.  Annuities  for  women:  The 
present  law  grants  retirement  annuities 
to  women  employees  on  the  same  basis 
as  to  men  employees. 

The  committee  substitute  proposes  full 
annuities  for  women  employees  after 
reaching  age  60.  with  30  years  of  service, 
exactly  as  proposed  in  the  Cro.iser  bill — 
Bill,  page  67.  line  6. 

Third.  Total  and  permanent  disabil- 
ity: The  present  law  provides  annuities 
for  total  and  permanent  disability  after 
30  years  of  service. 

The  Grosser  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the 
30-year  requirement  to  10  years.  The 
committee  amendment  leaves  the  30- 
year  requirement  of  present  law,  but 


provides  for  a  new  type  of  annuity  for 
those  with  10  years  of  service  if  the  per- 
manent and  total  disability  results  from 
injury  or  disease  arising  out  of  railroad 
employment— Bill,  page  67.  line  21. 

Fourth.  Di.<;ability  from  performinR 
usual  occupation:  The  present  law  makes 
no  provision  for  annuities  for  individ- 
uals who.  by  reason  of  disability,  are  un- 
able to  engage  in  their  regular  railroad 
work. 

Tlie  Grosser  bill  proposes  the  payment 
of  such  annuities  for  those  with  20  years 
of  service  or  being  60  or  over,  and  having 
a  current  connection  with  the  railroad 
industry.  The  committee  substitute 
adopts  the  Cro.«;ser  proposal,  but  with  the 
limitation  that  the  disability  must  re- 
sult from  injury  or  disea.<«  arising  out 
of  railroad  employment — Bill,  page  68. 
line  1. 

Fifth,  Minimum  annuities:  The  com- 
mittee substitute  and  the  Grosser  bill  are 
alike  in  liberalizing  the  minimum  annuity 
benefits  of  the  present  law;  except  that 
the  committee  substitute  continues  ehgi- 
btlity  for  minimum  annuity  benefits  in 
the  case  of  an  annuitant  who  was  an  em- 
ployee when  he  attained  age  65  and  has 
completed  20  years  of  service.  Bill  page 
71.  line  18. 

Si,xth.  Survivor  benefits:  The  present 
law  provides  a  surviving  widow  with  an 
annuity  only  in  the  event  her  spouse  bad 
elected  to  take  a  smaller  annuity  for  him- 
self during  his  lifetime  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  been  entitled  to. 

Present  law  also  provides  for  payment 
of  a  death  benefit  equal  to  4  percent  of 
the  employee's  taxable  compensation  less 
the  total  of  annuities  paid. 

Both  the  Cros.'^er  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee substitute  strike  out  the  provisions  of 
law  above  referred  to,  and  substitute 
therefor  benefits  to  survivors  (widows, 
children,  and  parents)  patterned  on  the 
Social  Security  survivor  Insurance  pro- 
visions, and  payable  as  a  matter  of  right 
without  any  reduction  being  made  in  the 
annuity  of  the  retired  employee.  The 
committee  substitute.  )iowever.  preserves 
the  death  benefit  so  far  as  it  has  accrued 
to  an  individual  up  to  January  1,  1947, 
reduced  by  such  amounts  as  may  be  paid 
under  the  new  survivor  benefit  provisions. 
The  principal  differences  between  the 
.survivor  benefit  provisions  of  the  Grosser 
bill  and  the  Committee  substitute  are  as 
follows: 

First,  under  the  committee  substitute 
the  survivor  l)enefits  are  of  the  same  size 
as  under  Social  Security,  whereas  the 
Cro.<5ser  4jill  provides  for  benefits  aver- 
aging about  25  percent  higher. 

Second,  the  committee  substitute 
grants  benefits  only  with  respect  to 
deaths  occurring  after  J946  where  the 
decedent  has  an  insured  status,  while 
the  Grosser  bill,  in  addition,  would  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  deaths  occur- 
ring before  1947,  and  would  presume  an 
insured  status  in  the  case  of  all  pen- 
sioners and  in  the  case  of  any  annuitant 
receiving  an  annuity  which  began  to  ac- 
crue t)efore  1947  and  was  based  on  serv- 
ice of  not  less  than  10  years. 

Seventh.  Making  solvent  the  present 
retirement  fund:  Under  the  c<«nmittee 
substitute  there  is  included  in  the  new 
tax  a  total  of  3  percent  of  pay  roll  to 
make  solvent  the  present  fund.     The 
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Cros.ser  bill  proposed  1.5  percent  for  this 
Diirnftcp      Thp   amount  included   in   the 


District  of  Columbia  there  is  a  possible 
minimum  of  one-tenth  cf  1  percent. 


But  lt'«  equally  hiterestlng  to  every  or.ll- 
nary  citizen,  because  cotton  texiiles  ere  <  ne 
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At  this  next  level  working  up  from  the 
bottom,  the  Textiles  Branch  of  the  Ck>nsumer 


a  while,  after  which  he  taught  economics  in 
Ohio    State    University,    earning    $2,000    to 


September  16.  1940.  that  Major  (as  he  was 
then)   Smith  was  Colonel  Lindbergh's  clnef 
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Cro5ser  bill  proposed  1.5  percent  for  this 
purpose.  The  amount  included  in  the 
committee  substitute  follows  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  actuary  employed  by 
the  committee.  Thi-s  amount  of  3  per- 
cent is  included  in  the  total  increased  tax 
of  5  percent,  which  added  to  the  present 
tax  rate  of  7  percent  makes  the  new 
total  12  percent,  of  which  6  percent  is 
borne  by  the  employees  and  6  percent  by 
the  employers.  Bill,  page  98.  line  16.  to 
pace  99.  line  10. 

Eighth.  Unemployment  insurance  bf  n- 
flts:  The  present  law  grants  maximum 
imemployment-insuiance  benefits  of  %'20 
for  29  weeks.  The  Cro.sser  bill  proposes 
to  increase  this  to  $25  for  26  weeks.  The 
Grosser  bill  also  proposes  to  create  new 
benefits,  with  maximum  payments  of 
$25  for  26  weeks,  on  account  of  employ- 
ment due  to  sickness.  Including  mater- 
nity; or  accident  from  whatever  caure. 
This  letter  proposal  would  inject  a  new 
and  novel  theory  into  unemployment  in- 
surance legi-'^lation. 

The  committee  substitute  does  not 
change  the  benefit  scale  under  the  pres- 
ent law  and  does  not  provide  for  unem- 
ployment benefits  in  case  of  sickness, 
maternity,  or  accident. 

Ninth.  Railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance tax:  The  entire  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  is  borne  by  the 
railroad  companies.  The  tax  rate  at 
present  is  3  percent.  The  Grosser  bill 
proposes  no  change  in  the  tax  rate.  The 
committee  substitute  provides  for  a  peri- 
odical adjustment  of  the  tax  rate  on  the 
ba.sis  of  the  amount  in  the  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  account  as  of 
September  30  of  each  year — page  101, 
table  after  line  6. 

Practically  every  employer  in  the 
United  States  is  granted  a  merit  or  expe- 
rience rating  which  provides  a  sliding 
scale  of  taxation  for  this  purpose  which, 
in  most  cases,  is  more  liberal  than  that 
prooosed  to  be  accorded  the  railroad 
companies  by  the  committee  substitute. 
No  other  employer  pays  a  tax  on  more 
than  $3,000  of  annual  compensation  to 
any  one  employee.  The  railroad  pays  on 
all  wages  under  $3  600. 

In  45  of  the  51  State  and  Territorial 
systems  the  tax  basis  is  graduated  on  a 
merit  or  experience-rating  provision. 
Under  this  provision  the  tax  liability  of 
the  employer  decreases  as  his  reserve 
account  for  payment  of  unemployment 
"benefits  increases.  In  the  other  six 
State  and  Territorial  funds,  where  no 
^  merit  or  expenence-rating  provision  is 
accorded  the  employer,  provision  is  made 
for  the  study  of  the  establishment  of 
such  merit  rating. 

in  only  13  of  the  45  jurisdictions  which 
provide  a  specific  minimiun  tax  is  the 
minimum  rate  as  much  as  1  percent  or 
more,  while  some  Slates  completely  for- 
give the  tax  when  a  sufDcient  balance  is 
maintained  in  the  reser\-e  account.  The 
minimum  rate  of  taxation  most  gen- 
eralJy  used  in  the  State  system  is  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  In  the  two  ln.>tances 
where  a  merit  rating  has  already  been 
granted  by  the  ConitreM.  viz.  Hawaii 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  in- 
tcreittng  to  note  that  complete  relief 
from  unenplojrment  taxes  i.<i  possible 
under  the  tf^^tthence  or  merit  rating  for 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  for  the 


District  of  Golumbia  there  is  a  possible 
minimum  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Tenth.  Tax-collecting  functions: 
Under  present  law  the  railroad  retire- 
ment taxes  are  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  taxes  are  collected  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

The  Grosser  bill  proposes  to  transfer  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  the  func- 
tion of  collecting  the  retirement  taxes. 

The  committee  substitute  leaves  the 
function  of  collecting  the  retirement 
taxes  in  the  Bureau  cf  Internal  Revenue, 
where  it  ncw^  is,  and  transfers  to  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Rcvenu?  the  func- 
tion of  collecting  the  unemployment  in- 
surance tax.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  appropriate  amendments  are  made 
to  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Gode— page  91,  line  3.  to  page  110.  line  19. 

It  is  important  t"hat  the  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  tax  be  collected 
by  the  governmental  agency  which  col- 
lects all  other  Federal  taxes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  submitting  herewith  as  part  of 
my  remarks  a  radio  speech  by  Mr.  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  wherein  he  points  out  the  type 
of  personnel  now  employed  by  the  OPA: 

Now,  tonight  ladies  tnd  gentlemen.  I  want 
to  present  to  you  some  facts  which  Ssnator 
Eastland,  of  Mississippi,  Introduced  into  the 
CoNGREssioNAi.  RECORD,  In  Connection  with 
the  recent  order  by  Economic  Stabilization 
Director  Chester  Bowles,  which  created  the 
terrific  Sonate  revolt  against  Mr.  Bowles  and 
the  OPA.  This  is  the  now  famous  order 
which  Mr.  Bowles  ordered  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Clinton  Anderson  to  approve,  so  that 
Mr.  Bowles'  could  issue  it.  and  It's  the  one 
that  increased  the  margin  requirements  en 
cotton  futures. 

You  know  these  things  by  Government 
don't  Just  happen:  they  are  done  by  people, 
people  in  Government  jobs.  You  frequently 
hear  chuges  that  the  OPA  rulings  and  regu- 
lations are  all  cut  of  line,  but  a  great  many 
people  take  all  that  with  a  grain  of  salt,  on 
the  assumption  that  those  who  are  making 
the  charges  probably  have  some  selfish  mo- 
tive in  the  background,  and  after  all,  some 
of  the  Government  employees  probably  are 
out  of  line,  but  undoubtedly  a  lot  of  them 
must  know  what  they're  doing  and  be  pretty 
f&miliar  with  the  Industries  they're  dealing 
with  or  they  wouldn't  be  in  their  Jobs. 

Senator  Eastlakd,  coming  from  Mississippi. 
was  Intensely  interested  in  this  cotton  order 
by  Mr.  Bowles,  because,  on  Investigation,  it 
developed  that  Mr.  Bowles,  as  Economic 
Stabilization  Director,  got  the  OPA  cotton 
textiles  section  to  draft  the  order  for  him, 
and  it  came  all  the  way  up  through  the  OPA 
ranks  on  cotton  questions  before  it  reached 
Mr.  Bowles.  Senator  KAOTUiifD  wanted  to 
find  out  Just  who  the  people  were,  who 
originally  wrote  this  order,  and  who  tb«  peo- 
ple, the  experts,  were,  through  wtaoM  lunds 
it  went  from  there  on  up  and  what  their 
experience  toa«  been  la  the  cotton  textile 
industry. 


But  it's  equally  Interesting  to  every  ordi- 
nary citizen,  because  cotton  textiles  ere  <  ne 
of  the  knotty  problems  of  the  present  clo  h- 
Ing  shortage.  The  clothing  industry  ccm- 
plains  bitterly  that  the  OPA  ceilings  rnd 
regulations  are  stifling  production  of  cotoa 
textiles,  and  the  clothing  mauufactuiers 
cannot  get  the  materials  with  which  to  m  ike 
the  clotliing.  so  It  ought  to  be  interesting  to 
know  w.'io  these  experts  are.  sp'c;9cally  as 
individuals,  from  th.it  standpoint  too. 

Well,  here's  the  stcry  from  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  OPA:  This  isn't  hearsay;  thi;  is 
cold,  hard  fact,  and  it  is  complete  fact  und 
you  can  meke  of  it  what  you  will. 

First  of  all.  let  me  explain  that  the  p:ice 
division  of  OPA  has  under  it  various  gen  ral 
subdivisions,  one  of  which  is  the  Consumer 
Goods  Division,  and  the  Consumer  Goods  Di- 
vision In  turn  is  subdivided,  into  various 
branches,  one  of  which  Is  the  Text  iles 
Branch,  and  that  Te."tiles  Branch  In  tur;i  is 
8Ubdivld'»d  into^various  sections,  one  fcr  ench 
of  the  severat  kinds  of  textiles,  one  of  wl-  ich 
is  the  cotton  textiles  section.  Tliat  Is  the 
line  of  procedure  on  all  price  control  matters 
ccncernlns  cotton  or  cotton  goods  and  it's 
important  to  keep  a  picture  of  that  in  \  our 
mind. 

Now,  leaving  out  stenographers  and  file 
clerko  and  such  personnel,  there  arc  in  tach 
of  these  offices  two  specific  men  and  only 
two — six  In  all — and  It  Is  the  personnel  rec- 
ords of  these  six  men.  who  between  tl-em 
determine  the  entire  fate  of  the  v^hole  cot- 
ton textile  industry  of  the  United  Ststes, 
and  who  between  them,  wrote  and  perferted 
this  cotton  margin  order  which  Mr.  Chertcr 
Bowles  issued,  that  Senator  Eastland  intro- 
duced into  the  Recoed,  and  which  I  low 
want  to  present  to  you. 

At  the  bottom.  In  the  cotton  textile  .ac- 
tion, where  the  price  orders  rnd  where  this 
Bowles  order  began,  Is  a  man  by  the  nime 
of  Henry  Wohl,  of  New  York  City,  whs  is 
listed  as  business  economist  and  he  has  \.ith 
him  as  a  private  analyst,  Mr.  Max  L.  LeVlnson. 
also  of  New  York  City.  It  happens  that  Mr. 
Levinson  actually  is  the  individual  who  niade 
the  original  draft  of  the  order  which  Mr. 
Chester  Bowles  ultimately  Issued,  but  from 
him  It  went  on  up  the  line  to  be  perfected 
and  inspected  and  approved  by  tiie  other 
five  of  these  experts. 

So,  let's  have  the  personnel  record  on  Mr. 
Levinson. 

It  shows  that  he  has  lived  In  New  York 
City  all  of  his  life.  Is  a  graduate  of  New  ■'.'ork 
University,  was  a  reporter  on  the  colege^ 
newspaper,  studied  for  a  while  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  Institute.  In  1935  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Kinsler  Distilling  Corp.,  and 
was  supervisor  In  the  bottling  plant  at  $  .3C0 
a  year.  He  then  went  to  Stern  Brothers 
Department  Store  as  an  extra  sales  clerl:  for 
a  holiday  season  at  $21.50  a  week.  He  hen 
was  employed  by  Rhoades  and  Co..  in  New 
York  City  at  »1.8C0  a  year  (that's  8130  a 
month  as  an  associate  commodities  ec>no- 
misl),  and  he  is  now  price  analyst  In  this 
cotton  section  of  the  textile  branch  of  <3PA. 

His  boss,  in  that  section  is  Mr.  Henry  V'ohl. 
Mr.  Wohl  is  33  years  old.  born  in  New  fork 
City  and  has  lived  there  ever  since.  In 
1935-36  he  was  a  mirror  salesman  for  the 
Globe  Mirror  &  Glass  Corp..  of  BrooIUyn. 
N.  Y..  at  a  salary  of  $1300  a  year.  He  also 
worked  for  the  firm  of  Cohen,  Waclianan. 
and  Wassail,  in  New  York  City,  as  a  mi.rket 
technician,  making  stock  and  bond  ana  ysis 
also  at  a  salary  of  $1,300  a  year.  Then,  .'or  a 
few  months  he  had  a  Job  with  a  soft  tirink 
concern  at  the  same  figure  of  $1,200  a  year 
Then  be  came  to  Washington  to  the  Census 
Bureau  as  a  clerk  at  (1,800.  and  was  tians- 
ferred  from  there  to  his  present  Job  in  <JPA. 
In  which  he  geu  M.000  a  year. 

Now  let's  get  Up  to  the  next  rank  and 
•ee  what  there  It  there  In  the  way  of  ectton 
or  cotton  textile  expert*. 
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stair.  In  the  presence  of  Secretary  of  War 


.^«     *iM^     ^^%%^ 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


. -9      ^    *■  » 


Production   of    major    iypfs    of   munitiotii. 
United  States,  July   I.  1940.   to  July   31, 
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At  this  next  level  working  up  from  the 
bottom,  the  Tevllles  Branch  of  the  Consumer 
Goods  Division,  there  is  Gardner  Ackley.  who 
has  the  title  of  price  executive  and  he  has 
as  his  arsistant  a  man  named  William  Stix. 

Mr  Ackley  is  30  years  old,  born  In  Indian- 
apolis, he  has  a  master's  degree  from  a  college 
In  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  a  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  from  Michigan  University. 
From  there  until  the  time  he  went  into  the 
Government,  he  taught  school  at  a  salary  of 
$2,700.  His  present  salary  In  OPA  is  $7,175 
a  year. 

Mr.  Stix.  who  has  the  title  of  counsel  under 
Mr.  Ackley,  is  33  years  old  and  comes  from 
St.  Louis.  He  holds  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  at  Harvard  University,  is  a  protege  of 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  has  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  law  from  Harvard,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Missouri  State  bar  in  1936. 
During  that  and  the  following  year  he  was 
employed  by  a  law  firm  in  St.  Louis  at  a  top 
salary  of  8150  a  month  He  worked  on  mem- 
oranda and  research.  He  then  engaged  in 
private  law  practice  as  a  specialist  in  labor 
relations.  In  1937  and  1938  he  was  employed 
by  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee  as^ 
an  investigator  at  $2,100  a  year.  He  then 
went  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
at  $2,600  a  year  and  was  increased  to  the  top 
salary  there  of  $3,200  a  year.  At  the  present 
time  his  salary  Is  $6,500  a  year. 

Now.  finally,  let's  get  up  to  the  top  level, 
the  actual  Consumer  Goods  Division  of  the 
OPA.  and  see  what  we  have  there  In  the  way 
of  cotton  experts.  In  that  office  there  Is  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Consumer  Goods 
Division,  and  he  has  a  so-called  economic 
consultant.  There  is  no  Director  of  that 
Division,  strangely  enough,  so  the  Assistant 
Director  is  really  in  charge. 

That  Assistant  Di'-ector  is  Mr.  Saul  B.  Sells. 
of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Sells  Is  33  years  old  and 
got  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia University  In  New  York  after  getting 
a  bachelor-of-arts  degree  from  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege in  Brooklyn.  His  major  studies  in  col- 
lege were  social  science,  psychology,  educa- 
tion, economic  history,  and  anthropology. 
In  1934  to  1936  he  drew  $1,500  a  year  as  re- 
search assistant  at  the  Institute  of  Educa- 
tional Research  at  Columbia  University 
Teachers'  College,  New  York  City.  He  be- 
came a  WPA  employee  in  New  York  City, 
starting  at  $1,860  a  year,  and  Increasing  to 
$3,000  a  year  when  he  quit.  In  WPA  he  was 
a  program-planning  analyst,  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  development  of  detailed  plans  In 
economic  statistics,  government,  education, 
and  various  scientific  fields.  Then  he  be- 
came director  of  education  and  research  for 
WPA  in  New  York  City  at  $3,000  a  year. 
Then  he  was  employed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  City  at  $3,600  a  year. 

On  December  22,  1942,  the  OPA  Director 
of  Personnel  requested  Mr.  Sells'  local  draft 
board  In  New  York  City  to  reclassify  him  Into 
III-B.  due  to  the  essential  nature  of  the 
activities  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  OPA  In 
connection  with  the  textile  Industry.  Mr. 
Sells'  salary  now  is  $8,750  a  year  in  OPA. 

As  for  his  consultant,  that  gentleman's 
name  Is  Benjamin  Caplan.  He  is  36  years 
old,  born  in  Toronto.  Canada,  became  a  na- 
turalized citizen  of  the  United  States  In  1938. 
He  was  educated  at  McGlll  University  in  To- 
ronto, received  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts 
and  master  of  arts.  He  got  a  Ph.  D.  later 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  majoring  In 
economics  and  political  science.  From  Feb- 
ruary 1934  to  June  1934.  he  was  employed  at 
People's  Junior  College  in  Chicago  at  $2  an 
hour  teaching  economics.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion In  Chicago  at  $35  a  week. 

He  came  to  Warhlngton  in  1034.  and  went 
to  the  Treasury  Department  at  $4,000  a  year, 
to  make  a  special  atudy  of  branch  banking  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1996,  he 
went  to  the  National  Ltbor  Relations  Board 
in  Washlngotn  at  $4,000  a  year  and  then  went 
to  Brookings  Institution  in  Washington  for 


a  while,  after  which  he  taught  economics  in 
Ohio  State  University,  earning  $2,000  to 
$2,500  a  year.  He  was  later  transferred  txi 
OPA.  and  on  March  8.  1943.  he  was  deferred 
from  the  draft,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was 
Indispensable  to  the  Government  In  his  OPA 
Job.    His  present  salary  is  $6,500  a  year. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  cotton  experts, 
who  are  in  control  of  the  cotton  industry 
of  the  Nation  and  through  whom  the  cotton- 
margin  order  issued  by  Mr.  Chester  Bowles 
was  handled. 


United  Nations  Permanent  Headquarters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  12, 
1946,  under  leave  I  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  from  Col.  Truman  Smith, 
United  States  Army,  retired,  pointing  out 
certain  military  questions  regarding  the 
establishing  of  an  extraterritorial  en- 
clave in  the  strategic  area  of  Connecti- 
cut. This  letter  will  be  found  on  page 
A2091  of  that  date. 

Sub.sequently.  Mr.  Marion  Potter,  of 
Bellehaven.  Greenwich,  Conn.,  issued  a 
circular  letter  protesting  the  insertion  of 
this  query  which  was  sent  to  a  large 
number  of  newspapers  and  individuals  in 
Connecticut. 

As  this  question  concerns  the  public 
security,  and  is  one  which  should  be  fully 
recorded  as  to  all  points  of  view  on  it,  I 
include  Mrs.  Potter's  letter  and  a  reply 
which  I  sent  to  all  Connecticut  news- 
papers on  May  20: 

From  the  nioment  when  local  newspapers 
prominently  carried  the  report  of  Mrs.  Luce  s 
Insistence  on  Inserting  In  the  Congressional 
Recced,  a  letter  from  Col.  Truman  Smith, 
warning  her  that  the  United  Nations  would 
be  a  menace  to  the  communHy  harboring  Its 
personnel  and  facilities,  I  have  waited  in  vain 
for  someone  in  an  official  position  to  indicate 
to  the  public  the  sort  of  political  and  socUl 
thinking  that  is  employed  by  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  and  the  amount  of  importance  one 
should  grant  to  his  opinions.  Have  we.  who 
believe  that  the  United  Nations  offers  the 
best  existing  hope  for  peace  in  the  world 
today,  been  merely  the  dupes  of  our  own 
foolish  optimism,  or  can  It  be  that  this  vigi- 
lant warrior  who  appeals  to  his  Congress- 
woman  as  his  natural  protector.  Is  not  an  un- 
biased reporter? 

Well,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  when 
Col.  Truman  Smith  was  stationed  in  Ger- 
many from  1934  to  1939  (for  the  second 
time)  he  was  considered  by  some  serious  and 
conscientious  men  to  be  dangerously  pro-Nazi. 
And  it  was  thought  by  many  that  this  friend- 
ship with  Goering  and  other  top-ranking 
Nazis,  went  above  and  beyond  that  call  of 
duty  and  indicated  a  degree  of  authentic  af- 
fection demanded  neither  by  his  work  nor  by 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  tact.  During  Charles 
Lindbergh's  celebrated  sUy  In  Hitler's  Reich. 
Smith  introduced  him  to  his  German  friends 
and  the  chaperonage  be  undertook  at  that 
time  developed  into  a  lasting  association 
which  was  believed  to  have  been  the  inspira- 
tion for  some  of  L'ndbergh's  finest  flIghU  of 
IsolattonUt  oratory,  not  to  mention  aome  of 
hU  artlclee  which  aseerted  that  the  tJnited 
SMtes  has  made  an  irreparable  blunder  In  Ita 
choice  of  sides  in  the  war.  In  fact,  Father 
Ck»ugblln'»  Social  Justice  stated  on  page  6, 


September  16.  1940.  that  Major  (as  he  was 
then)  Smith  was  Colonel  Llndiiergh's  dilcf 
advisor  and  friend.  Socicl  Justice  on  page  18, 
October  20.  1941.  was  grieved  at  the  sudden 
retirement  of  Colonel  Smith  and  It  attribuird 
tills  calamity  to  orders  from  President  Boose- 
velt.  Another  friendly  publication.  Charles 
Hudson's  American  in  Danger,  on  page  4.  Oc- 
tober 7.  1940.  speaks  most  sympathetically  of 
gmiti-! .  It  may  profitably  be  recalled  that  this 
same  Hudson  was  not  only  a  defendant  In  the 
recent  unterrupted)  sedition  trial  and  Is  still 
under  indictment,  but  was  twice  before  In- 
dicted on  the  same  charge.  This  is  htrang* 
support  for  someone  who  is  now  attempting 
to  protect  Connecticut  from  the  menace  of 
the  United  Nations!  And  I  may  add  that  In  an 
article  contributed  to  the  New  York  Staats 
Zeltung,  Colonel  Smith  defended  the  conduct 
of  the  German  Army  in  occupied  Poland. 

In  the  ll?ht  of  later  disclosures  of  extermi- 
nation campis  and  other  horrors.  It  c»n  only 
be  said  that  Colonel  Smith  was  either  a 
peculiarly  unsuccessful  observer  or  that  what 
he  saw  he  considered  to  be  correct  behavior. 
Neither  recommends  him  seriously  as  a 
mentcr  In  the  present  situation.  ,.     « 

It  Is.  of  course.  Mrs.  Ltjci's  privilege  to* 
choose  her  friends  and  advisors,  and  equally 
is  It  her  right  to  ask  to  have  their  opinions 
inscribed  forever  in  the  archives  of  the  United 
States  Government.  But  I  believe  that  the 
citizens  of  Fairfield  County  and  thoee  people 
interested  in  buUdlng  confidence  in  the 
United  Nations  should  know  the  background 
against  which  to  evaluate  the  Judgment  of 
those  whose  advice  Is  taken  by  this  Repre- 
sentative In  Washington. 

This  letter  is  being  distributed.  1  hope,  in 
time  to  illuminate  the  situation  while  the  site 
commission  Is  In  conference.  It  seems  to  me 
a  dreadful  thing  for  people  to  be  Influenced 
unwittingly  by  opinions  of  men  like  Truman 
Smith,  and  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  see  that 
the  residents  of  Fairfield  County  know  the 
affiliations  behind  his  Judgment. 

MAaioM  PoTTca. 
Bellehaven.  Oeeenwich.  Conn. 

Mat  20.  1916. 
Mr.  George  C.  Waldo. 

Editor,  the  Br^dgeport  Post. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Dear  Sir:  Mrs  Marlon  Potter,  of  Belle- 
haven. Greenwich,  has  been  circulating  a 
letter  through  the  State  and  to  the  Con- 
necticut papers  condemning  my  Insertion 
into  the  Congressional  Record  of  a  state- 
ment from  Col.  Truman  Smith.  United  States 
Armv.  retired.  In  which,  as  a  constituent  and 
as  an  authority  on  military  Intelligence,  he 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  United  Nations  headquarters 
extraterritorial  enclave  In  Connecticut  might 
create  a  grave  danger  to  the  secvuity  of  the 
United  States  due  to  the  great  sUategtc  im- 
portance of  the  area. 

In  view  of  the  publicity  given  Mrs.  Potter's 
letter.  I  feel  that  In  the  public  Interest  It  U 
necessary  to  point  out  certain  facts  not 
Included  In  her  statement. 

The  question  Colonel  Smith  asks;  Would 
the  establishing  of  United  Nations  head- 
quarters in  Connecticut  create  a  potential 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
In  an  area  of  great  strategic  importance;  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  anyone's 
opinion  of  him  In  any  capacity  other  than 
as  an  expertly  trained  authority  on  military 
intelligence. 

It  was  Colonel  Smith's  background  as  an 
Intelligence  offlcer  which  made  the  Insertion 
of  his  letter  Into  the  Rccoao  a  duty  required 
of  me.  both  as  hU  representative  and  as 
an  official  sworn  to  defend  the  United  8'aUa 
against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domasttc. 

Colonel  Smith's  knowledge  of  bU  pr^**- 
slon  Is  atteatad  by  the  citation  awardlnr  tiUB 
the  Olattngulabad  •ari'loa  liadal  In  ^mMTT 
1946,  which  waa  praaaatad  to  hlfls  »»f  0«»*«« 
of  the  Army  Oaorge  C,  kfarabaU.  Chief  of 
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war.    It  was  an  arsenal  of  ideas  and  cf  a 
btunlnsr  democratic  faith.    All  this  was  done 
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•Uff,  In  the  pre«enc«  of  Secretary  of  War 
Stlmson  and  other  top-ranking  officials.  The 
citation  follow*: 

"Col.  Truman  Smith.  OSC.  United  SUtes 
Army,  rendered  distinguished  service  to  the 
United  States  Government.  As  military  at- 
tMChi  to  Germany  during  the  fateful  period 
from  August  1935  to  March  1939.  Colonel 
Smith  accurately  reported  Nazi  Gerroany't 
rapidly  growing  military  strength  and  Inten- 
tions and  greatly  facilitated  the  efforU  of  the 
United  States  Army  to  keep  abreast  of  Ger- 
man organteatlon.  tactics,  and  equipment. 
BlB  rcporU  stimulated  action  and  were,  in  a 
nwrirr.  responsible  for  the  manner  In  which 
the  Army  developed  Its  plans  to  build  up  the 
military  strength  of  this  country 

"Upon  return  of  Colonel  Smith  to  the 
muted  States  his  Intimate  and  expert  knowl- 
9tg»  at  the  enemy  was  of  Importance  in  the 
formulation  of  Allied  strategic  plans.  Al- 
though suffering  a  severe  physical  limitation, 
he  continued  to  render  Important  service  on 
the  War  Department  General  Staff  from  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1943.  to  date.  HU  contribution  to 
the  war  effort  of  the  Nation  has  been  of  major 
•igniflcance."' 

Does  Mrs.  Potter  suggest  that  General  Mar- 
shall and  these  other  men  directly  charged 
with  rcaponaibUlty  for  repressing  our  foreign 
•Dd  dosnestlc  enemies  are  guilty  of  grcss  mis- 
Judgment?  Her  letter,  which  accuses  Colcnel 
Smith  of  dangerously  pro-Nazi  Ideas,  Indi- 
rvctly  accuses  General  Marshall  either  of 
gross  misjudgment  or  of  conspiring  in  these 
Ideas  for  the  services  for  which  General  Mar- 
shall iecorated  Colonel  Smith  are  the  very 
senricei  she  condemns  Colonel  Smith  for  per- 

formlnc- 

A  ascood  point  not  clearly  brought  out  In 
Mrs.  Potter's  letter  Is  the  relationship  be- 
tween Rsprwentatives  and  constituents.  One 
of  the  primary  duties  and  obligations  of  a 
Congressman  Is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  the  proper  authorities  any 
questions  and  problems  intelligently  and 
well  presented  by  a  constituent,  regardless 
of  the  constituent's  political  affiliations,  or 
of  his  social  or  economic  status  or  back- 
ground. 

It  is  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  congres- 
sional representation  to  give  any  citizen  a 
voice  to  urge  or  protest  nny  measure  which 
affects  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  conunu- 
nlty  and  Nation.  I  am  surprised,  not  that 
Mrs.  Potter  and  others  differ  with  Colonel 
Smith  but  that  some  of  them  seem  to  favor 
d^irivlng  ulm  of  his  constitutional  right  to 
siprsna  his  opinion  through  his  Representa- 
tive In  Congress — a  right  which  we  all  cherish 
azKl  do  well  to  exercise. 
Sincerely. 

Clarz  Booths  Linrz. 


United  States,  British,  and  Rossian  War 
Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  22  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  a  letter  and  attached  tables 
and  text  received  by  me  from  Mr.  John 
W.  Snyder.  Director  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion,  relative  to  total 
United  States.  British,  tmd  Russian  war 
production  in  major  categories. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attached  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Omcx  or  Wa«  Mobiuzatiom 

AND  RZCONVnUBIOK, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  16,  1946. 
Senator  BcrrroN  K.  Wheelek, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAK  Senator  Whzzlm:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  requesting  "the  following  facts 
as  near  as  possible:  the  total  United  States. 
British  and  Russian  war  production  in  major 
categories — aircraft,  tanks,  guns,  small  arms, 
warships,  merchant  ships,  etc." 

Attached  are  tables  and  text  presenting 
data  which  are  available  at  this  time.  If 
I  can  be  of  further  service  to  you,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Sntdei. 

Director. 

PROOtrcnoN  or  Major  Ttpes  of  MuNmoNS. 
UNrraj  Statrs.  Unhed  Kingdom,  and 
Union  or  Soviet  Sociaust  Repxjbucs 

The  first  tabulation  attached  presents  data 
for  production  of  major  categories  of  muni- 
tions In  the  United  States  during  the  period 
July  1,  1940,  to  July  31.  1945.  The  conclud- 
ing date  is  the  end  of  the  last  full  month 
before  VJ-day. 

The  second  table  presents  data  for  produc- 
tion of  major  types  of  munitions  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Data  are  now  available 
only  through  June  30,  1944.  Production  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  munitions  as  a 
whole,  though  not  necessarily  of  each  major 
type,  reached  a  peak  during  the  year  July  1, 
1944-June  30.  1945.  Included  in  the  table 
Is  data  for  production  of  each  major  cate- 
gory during  the  6  months.  January  1.  1944- 
June  30.  1944.  Doubling  these  figures  and 
adding  them  to  total  production  up  to  June 
30.  1944,  will  give  a  rough  estimate  for  pro- 
duction through  June  30,  1945.  On  the  aver- 
age the  estimate  will  understate  output 
somewhat,  but  for  some  types,  it  may  over- 
state output  slightly.  Accurate  data  through 
the  later  date  await  the  release  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Combined  Production  and  Re- 
sources Board,  or  the  release  of  data  by  the 
British  Government. 

For  the  USSR,  the  only  information  avail- 
able is  that  contained  In  the  speech  by 
Premier  Stalin  from  which  an  excerpt  Is 
attached. 

Production    of    major    types    of    mtLnitions, 
United  States.  July  1.  1940,  to  July  31. 1945 

Aircraft  : 

Bombers 96,  8*7 

Fighters . 98.703 

Trainers 57.  573 

Reconnaissance,      transport. 

other 43.478 


Total.. 


Naval  ship  construction: 

Major  combatant  warships 

Patrol,     landing,     auxiliary, 
other 

Total - - 

Naval  gtms  (20  mm.  and  larger). 
Army  guns  and  equipment: 

Artillery  pieces - 

Mortars 

Machine   guns   and   subma- 
chine guns -_. 

Rifles  and  carbines 

Combat  and  motor  Tehlcles: 

Tanks . 

Armored  cars,  carriers,  etc.. 

Tmcks — all  types 

Heavy 

Medium,  light,  other.... 


296, 601 

1.201 

69.859 

71.060 
165.  525 

2C4,965 
110,348 

4.  808.  403 
12,589,312 

86,388 

120,588 

2, 434,  553 

1,001,293 

1,433.260 


Production   of   major   types   of   munitions 
United   States.  July   1,  1940.   to  July   31 
1945 — Continued. 
Total  Maritime  Commission  ships: 

Number , -  6,42£ 

Tonnage     (thousand    dead- 
weight tons) 63,23ft 

Source:  WPB.  Document  No.  334,  repcn, 
to  Production  Board,  Oct.  9,  1945,  by  J.  D. 
Krug. 

Production  of  major  types  of  munitions. 
United  Kingdom.  September  1939  to  Junt 
1944 

Sept.  1939-     Jan.- 
Alrcraft:  June  1944  June  194 1 

Bombers. 27.720  4. 2S) 

Fighters -         38.025  5.655 

Trainers 25,346  2,07) 

Reconnaissance, 
transport,  naval, 
other 11,518  2, 60-1 


ToUl 102,609         14.60!) 


Naval  ship  construc- 
tion: 

Major  combatant 
warships 

Patrol,  laiidlng,  aux- 
iliary, other 

Total 


722  83 

38,022  1,033 


38,744 


1.121 


Naval    guns    (20   milli- 
meters and  larger)..        49.865         10,489 
Army  guns  and  equip- 
ment: 

Artillery  pieces 64,012  4.586 

Mortars... 48.300  6.  SCO 

Machine     guns     and 

submachine  guns..  3.729.819       433,063 

Rifles .-  2,175,000       328,  SCO 

Combat  and  motor  ve- 
hicles: 

Tanks 25.116  2.474 

Armored     cars,     car- 
riers,  etc 74.802         13.9£7 

Trucks— all  types 919. 100         94.  ICO 

Heavy 493,700         47, 2C0 

Medium,      light, 

other 425. 400         46,  900 

Sept.  1939 
through 
1943  19''3 

New    merchant    vessels 
completed : 
Total    (thousands   of 

gross  tons) 4,717  1,204 

Source:  Statistics  Relating  to  the  War  Ef- 
fort of  United  Kingdom,  November  1944.  (R;- 
port  of  Prime  Minister  to  Parliament.) 
(Excerpt    from    speech    by    Premier    Stalin, 
the  New  York  Times,  February   10,   1946. 
p.  30-L,  column  6] 

'       RUSSIAN    PRODUCTION    OP    MAJOR    TYPES    Or 
MCNmONS 

"Our  tank  industry  In  the  last  3  years  it 
least  produced  on  the  average  over  30.000 
tanks,  self-propelled  guns,  and  armored  cars 
per  year.  It  is  also  known  that  our  aircraft 
Industry  produced  in  the  same  period  about 
40,000  planes  per  year.  It  is  also  knovyn  th  it 
our  artillery  Industry  produced  annually  m 
the  same  period  about  120.000  guns  of  fill 
calibers,  about  450.000  light  and  heavy  ma- 
chine guns,  over  3.000.000  rifles  and  about 
2,000,000  automatic  rifles." 

Huge  munitions  production 
"It  Is  also  known  that  our  mortar  indust  "y 
In  the  period  1942-44  produced  on  the  aver- 
age about  1(X).0C0  mortars  per  year.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  the  same  time  a  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  artillery  shells,  various  kinds 
of  mines,  air  bombs,  and  rifle  and  machlm;- 
gun  ammunition  was  also  produced. 

"It  is  known  that  in  1944  alone  more  then 
240.000.000  shells,  bombs,  and  mines  wei-e 
produced  and  more  than  7,400,000,000  caj- 
trldges." 
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with  us.    He  Is  no  longer  here  to  gather  to- 


Of  the  world.     Perhaps  we  should  discuss  as  a 

waal  rirt«cthnitv  thp  fflvlnp  UD  of  Dowcr  DOlltlCS 


To  begin  with.  I  could  not  have  cabled  any 
true  stories  out  of  Poland,     Press  inessaises 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23  (.legislative  day  o/b 
Tuesday,  March  5  K  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  by  Hon.  Hugo  L. 
Black,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  before  the 
National  Citizens  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee Roosevelt  memorial  dinner,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore.  New  York,  on 
Friday.  April  12,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  who  are  gathered  here  tonight  come 
from  many  different  places  and  environ- 
ments. We  are  of  diverse  faiths,  beliefs,  oc- 
cupations, and  races.  But  we  are  together 
because  we  are  united  by  t*  common  bond. 
That  bond  is  the  love  all  of  us  have  felt  for 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  our  com- 
mon devotion  to  the  principles  of  genuine 
democracy  to  which  he  gave  his  service  and 
his  life. 

It  is  a  cherished  honor.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
have  been  selected  as  one  of  those  privileged 
to  speak  his  sentiments  to  such  a  gather- 
ing u^xin  such  an  occasion  as  this.  For  this 
reason  I  accepted  your  gracious  invitation. 

A  year  ago  today  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt left  us.  When  that  news  flashed  around 
the  w.  tld.  all  of  the  people — those  who 
agreed  with  his  policies  and  those  who 
violently  disagreed  with  him — recognized 
that  a  great  leader  had  passed  away.  He  had 
passed  away  in  the  midst  of  terrible  times, 
when  great  leaders  were  rare  and  very  much 
needed.  This  Nation  was  engaged  in  a  bitter 
life-and-death  struggle.  The  failure  of  eco- 
nomic systems  and  the  consequent  disinte- 
gration of  moral  values,  together  with  selflsh 
ambitions,  greed,  intolerance,  and  disillusion, 
had  brought  about  that  struggle.  Only  those 
on  the  side  of  the  United  Nations,  only 
those  who  still  clung  to  a  faith  in  their 
ideals  of  good  government  of  decent  values, 
could  hope  to  restore  peace  and  the  good 
life  to  a  warring  world.  Over  two  decades 
before  we  had  been  engaged  In  a  similar 
struggle  for  similar  purposes.  The  war  was 
won,  but  victory  did  not  bring  tranquillity 
to  the  people  in  this  troubled  world.  In- 
stead, disillusion  and  desperate  cynicism 
followed.  That  disillusion  and  cynicism 
still  embittered  and  blinded  people  when 
the  second  struggle  began.  The  forces  of 
disillusion  capitalized  on  that  fact.  Yet 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 'was  able  to  pro- 
vide the  ler.dership  that  restored  faith  to  the 
American  people  in  the  possibility  of  a  bet- 
ter world  to  come.  Our  people  sacrificed 
security.  We  sacrificed  the  comforts  of  Im- 
mediate peace.  Some  gave  their  best,  many 
gave  their  all.  to  win  this  battle  that  had 
engulfed  tae  rest  of  the  world.  All  the 
world  recognized  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
as  the  natural  leader  of  this  new  humani- 
tarian restoration.  The  confidence  of  peo- 
pl"  in  his  leadership  led  them  to  regain  their 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  democracy  all  over 
the  world. 

We  all  remember  how  magnificently  this 
country  became  transformed  into  an  arsenal 
of  democracy.  This  was  not  merely  an  ar- 
senal of  weapons  and  of  the  machinery  of 


war.  It  was  an  arsenal  of  Ideas  and  of  a 
burning  democratic  faith.  All  this  was  done 
by  people  who  for  many  years  during  this 
century  had  come  to  take  democracy  for 
granted.  All  this  was  done  by  a  people  that 
for  many  years  had  feared  extensive  partici- 
pation In  international  affairs.  No  one  can 
tell  nor  will  anyone  ever  be  able  to  tell 
whether  events  would  have  happened  as  they 
did  had  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  not  tieen 
the  leader  of  his  country  during  its  most 
trying  times.  One  thing  is  clear.  Everyone — 
friend  and  enemy — recognized  that  he  h>id  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  our  transformation, 
with  our  awakening  to  new  responsibilities. 
Roosevelt  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  He  was 
the  kind  of  democratic  leader  a  demoaatlc 
people  wanted  and  needed  during  trying 
times.  His  charming  smile,  his  genuine  love 
for  the  people,  his  ability  to  compromise  his 
ability  to  take  a  strong  stand  and  stick  by 
it  when  the  times  required  it.  and  his  ability 
to  plan  ahead,  all  meant  that  he  personified 
democratic  Ideals. 

There  was  no  magic  to  his  leaderxhlp. 
There  was  no  sinister  Machtavelian  scheme 
to  it  either.  Roosevent  was  a  successfvil.  a 
loved,  and  a  true  leader,  and  the  people  fol- 
lowed him  because  they  trusted  him.  His 
formula  for  leadership  was  a  simple  demo- 
cratic one.  When  the  times  called  for  It, 
he  educated  the  people.  When  the  people 
demanded  action,  he  acted.  Above  all.  while 
cherishing  sound  traditions,  he  was  not 
afraid  of  the  new  and  unexplored.  He  re- 
stored power  to  the  sinews  of  democracy  by 
ruthlessly  exterminating  debilitating  dog- 
mas disguised  as  honored  traditions.  His 
career  which  culminated  with  his  great  tom- 
mandershlp  during  the  second  bitter  war, 
Is  and  will  remain  a  model  for  democratic 
leadership. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  Roosevelt 
only  as  a  wartime  conunander.  His  great 
ability  as  a  democratic  leader  was  demon- 
strated during  his  many  years  as  President 
before  we  were  forced  to  go  to  war.  M  a 
peacetime  leader  he  also  brought  renewed 
democratic  faith  to  a  people  that  had  become 
cynical  and  disillusioned.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  describe  at  length  the  economic  crisis  that 
faced  this  country  and  the  world  in  1932.  We 
all  remember  the  farmers  whose  lands  were 
sold  for  taxes  and  the  many  idle  indtutrial 
workers,  desperately  looking  for  Jobs.  We  all 
remember  the  financial  ruin,  general  chaos, 
despair  and  apathy  that  paralyzed  our  econ- 
omy. But  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  did  not 
despair.  He  had  faith  In  democracy  and 
faith  in  our  people  and  faith  in  our  country. 
Even  before  he  became  President  In  1932  he 
felt  deeply  the  serioiisness  of  the  times  and 
the  need  for  calling  on  the  people  to  r<-galn 
its  democratic  strength  and  to  work  coopera- 
tively for  a  better  America.  He  addressed  the 
following  Important  words  to  all  of  us:  "These 
imhappy  times  call  for  the  building  of  jilans 
that  rest  upon  the  forgotten,  the  unorganized, 
but  the  indispensable  units  of  economic 
power,  for  plans  like  those  of  1917  that  build 
from  the  bottom  up  and  not  from  the  top 
down,  that  put  their  faith  once  more  In  the 
forgotten  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
pyramid." 

Later  events  proved  that  these  words  were 
not  mere  empty  phrases.  For  when  Roosevelt 
became  President,  reform  followed  with  the 
speed  of  lightning.  The  natural  resources  of 
our  richly  endowed  country  which  had  been 
slowly  but  surely  turning  Into  a  wasteland 
were  made  to  serve  the  people.  Many  of  the 
people  who  had  been  forced  Into  Idleness 
against  their  wishes,  but  who  were  cajiable 
of  doing  usefiil  work,  were  employed  at  a 
living  wage  to  save  our  forests,  to  Improve 
our  parks,  to  build  roads  and  streets,  and  to 
make  avaUable  much  needed  recreation 
centers.  Great  dams  were  built  to  harness 
the  power  of  our  streams.    New  Indu&trles 


and  thousands  of  new  homes  qnang  Into 
being.  Parts  of  our  country  that  for  a  long 
time  had  known  nothing  but  want  and 
degradation  were  thus  transformed  into 
healthy  and  happy  communities.  Roosevelt's 
vision  to  build  from  the  bottom  up  was  be- 
coming a  reality. 

His  administration  made  the  people's  bank 
savings  secure.  New  laws  were  enacted  to 
curb  business  practices  that  had  resulted  in 
fleecing  many  for  the  adnuitSi(«  of  a  few. 
The  distressed  owners  of  mortgaged  farms 
and  city  dwellings  were  given  a  chance  to 
keep  their  homes.  These  things,  too.  are 
what  Roosevelt  meant  when  he  had  spoken 
about  the  "forgotten  man"  and  about  build- 
ing from  the  bottom  up. 

Roosevelt  and  his  administration  worked 
for  and  made  substantial  progress  toward 
social  security  for  all  th*  people.  Not  only 
did  unemployment  actually  diminish,  but  a 
higher  stuudnrd  of  living  for  the  many  was 
provided,  and  unemployment  compensation 
and  old-age  pensions  became  a  reality,  not 
merely  a  bait  for  use  by  unscrupulous  dema- 
gogues. Roosevelt  sought  to  strengthen 
business  by  protecting  it  against  speculation. 
monopoly,  and  fraud,  and  by  increasing  con- 
sumer purchasing  power.  He  worked,  cam- 
paigned, and  fought  so  that  farmers  and 
workers  in  Industry  might  get  a  fair  share  of 
the  gains  of  strengthened  business.  That, 
also.  Is  what  Roosevelt  meant  by  building 
from  the  bottom  up. 

Of  course,  a  good  deal  of  the  legislation  he 
recommended  was  experimentation.  For. 
while  the  Government  had  been  used  before 
to  help  some  people.  It  had  never  before  been 
used  to  such  an  extent  as  an  instrument  of 
economic  control  for  the  benefit  of  so  many 
people.  And  of  course,  as  with  all  experi- 
mentation, there  were  mistakes.  But  even 
the  mistakes  that  were  made  taught  lessons 
for  the  future,  and  provided  an  intelligent 
and  workable  approach  toward  achievement 
of  a  better  society.  For  the  proof  of  this,  one 
need  only  study  the  later  Presidential  cam- 
paigns and  see  that  even  those  political 
parties  that  opposed  Roosevelt  began  to 
accept  many  of  the  innovations  that  were 
once  called  radical  and  revolutionary.  And 
today  most  of  those  innovations  are  ac- 
cepted as  essential  parts  of  our  governmental 
program. 

All  these  changes  did  not  come  about  with- 
out vigorous  opposition.  The  opposition  was 
composed  in  part  of  those  who  were  seeking 
selfishly  to  maintain  unfair  practices  under 
which  they  had  greatly  prospered  and  by 
those  who  Innocently  clung  blindly  to  old 
ways  merely  because  they  were  old.  That 
opposition  was  fierce  indeed.  But  Roosevelt 
was  willing  to  face  that  opposition  because 
he  believed  his  program  was  right  and  his 
faith  In  the  people  led  him  to  believe  that 
they  too  believed  in  building  this  Nation's 
prosperity  from  the  bottom  up.  In  this 
struggle  he  proved  a  skillful  political  crafts- 
man. He  has  been  frequently  attacked  for 
that,  but  those  who  believe  in  democracy 
mU3t  accept  as  a  part  of  It.  in  a  Nation  BU?h 
as  ours,  all  the  fair  political  activities  essen- 
tial to  the  achievement  of  concrete  and  con- 
structive action.  Roosevelt's  great  political 
craftsmanship  simply  meant  that  he  used 
the  instruments  cf  democracy  for  the  pur- 
poses of  democracy— the  good  of  all 

The  Internal  and  International  problems  of 
today  are  of  a  kind  that  can  be  far  more 
serious  than  the  dllQcult  problems  that  ex- 
isted in  1932.  For  these  problems  are  not 
only  world-wide  in  scope  but  there  is  also  an 
air  of  finality  about  them  because  of  the 
pervading  threat  of  the  atomic  bomb.  To- 
day Roosevelt  would  probably  have  faced 
these  problems  as  he  did  aU  others,  with  the 
idea  and  purpose  of  building  anew  in  the 
midst  of  chaos,  and  building  as  always  from 
the  bottom  up.    But  Roosevelt  Is  no  longer 
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with  us.  He  Is  no  loxxger  here  to  gather  to- 
gether an  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  the 
ideal  at  a  government  that  works  directly  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  rather  than  a  government 
that  bestows  special  favors  on  a  few  In  the 
hope  that  the  few  will  then  divide  their 
favors  with  the  many.  Yet  you  believed  and 
still  believe  In  his  philosophy  are  still  among 
the  living.  That  philosophy  cannot  remain 
•  living  force  unless  ycu  people  who  be- 
lieve in  it  fight  for  it.  What  docs  it  mean  to 
build  anew  today?  Roosevelt  showed  that 
building  anew  means  experimentation.  His 
philosophy  In  this  respect  was  one  which 
many  great  men  have  believed  In  throughout 
the  ages:  The  o!d  should  not  be  abandoned 
merely  because  it  is  old,  but  age  alone  should 
not  bar  the  adoption  of  new  and  better 
methods.  Roosevelt  deplored  th.'  state  ol 
mind  that  refuses  to  face  the  possibility  of 
new  devices,  of  diflerent  ways  of  doing  things, 
that  refuses  to  discuss  them,  that  refuses  to 
think  In  their  terms.  Our  people  have  had 
the  great  privilege  of  living  in  a  democracy 
for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Democ- 
racy and  government  by  and  for  the  people 
means  Inamedlate  and  quick  response  to  the 
people's  needs,  means  expression  and  com- 
munication of  new  Ideas  and  new  thoughts, 
means  experimentation  In  carr^'lng  cut.  in 
putting  into  effect,  many  new  Ideas  and  new 
thoughts.  Roosevelt  believed  In  thaC  kind 
of  democracy.  He  would  believe  in  that  kind 
of  democracy  today  He  believed  In  the 
democraUc  method  of  bringing  people  of  like 
minds  together  to  accomplish  common  ob- 
jectives You  who  are  heirs  of  Roosevelt's 
philosophy,  and  on  whose  shoulders  It  has 
fallen  to  face  the  serious  times  ahead  without 
his  leadership  in  person,  can  follow  his  spirit. 

To  bring  a'ccut  peace  and  cooperation 
among  the  nations  Roosevelt  proposed  that 
we  abandon  our  old  policy  of  Isolation  and 
adopt  the  United  Nations  organization. 
Today  there  are  alrecdy  many  whJ  say  that 
we  should  not  advance  one  step  fceyond  the 
United  Nations  organization  as  It  now 
stands.  Even  If  that  were  true,  I  am  sure 
Roosevelt  did  not  think  of  it  as  being  the 
last  possible  word.  He  proposed  the  United 
Nations  organization  as  something  we  must 
try  to  make  work.  If  It  sliculd  not  work. 
or  If  there  Is  a  sign  that  It  might  not  work, 
we  must  help  to  change  It  or  char.ge  the  or- 
ganization of  nations. 

In  other  words,  when  we  face  the  task  of 
building  anew,  we  must  not  fear  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization strong  enough  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Too  many  of  us  who  comment  today  on 
world  affairs  are  tempted  to  comment  on 
them  In  terms  of  the  old  traditional  logic  of 
international  relations.  This  leads  to 
analyzing  cverythicg  in  terms  of  power 
politics.  All  problems  are  thus  seen  In  terms 
of  problems  of  the  Interest  of  Russia,  as 
against  the  Interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States;  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  against  those  of  Russia  and 
Britain;  or  the  interests  of  Britain  against 
those  of  the  United  SUtes  and  Russia. 
World  peace  Is  envisioned  as  wholly  depend- 
ent on  some  compromise  of  these  various 
power  Interests.  That  may  be  the  road  to- 
ward world  peace,  but  It  has  not  led  there  In 
the  past.  You  who  want  to  follow  Roose- 
velt's alms  mutt  consider  possible  alterna- 
tives. You  must  consider  the  possibility  of 
building  economies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
starving  people  of  the  world.  It  becomes  Im- 
portant for  you  to  ask  yourselves  the  ques- 
tion whether  building  anew  from  the  bottom 
up  means  building  the  economy  of  India  for 
the  Indian  people,  the  economy  of  China 
for  the  Chinese,  the  economy  of  Iran  for  the 
Iranians,  of  Poland  for  the  Poles,  and  Inte- 
grating the  economies  of  all  countries  for  the 
good  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  countries 


of  the  world.  Perhaps  we  should  dlsctiss  as  a 
real  possibility  the  giving  up  of  power  politics 
on  the  part  of  all  nations. 

Those  who  follow  Roosevelt's  policies  must 
remember  that  with  reference  to  interna- 
tional affairs  his  underlying  philosophy  was 
hatred  of  war  and  love  of  peace.  In  domestic 
affairs  Roosevelt  carried  out  his  belief  In  the 
ftillest  governmental  protection  of  the  weak 
from  exploitation  by  the  strong  and  power- 
ful. As  he  put  It:  "America  calls  for  gov- 
ernment with  a  soul."  Roosevelt  became  a 
war  leader  not  because  he  liked  It  but  be- 
cause It  was  the  only  chance.  Indeed  It  was 
the  last  possible  chance,  of  saving  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  His  own  words  were: 
"The  true  goal  we  seek  Is  far  above  and 
beyond  the  ugly  field  of  battle.  When  we 
rezoTt  to  force,  as  now  we  must,  we  are 
determined  that  this  force  shall  be  directed 
toward  tiltlmate  good  as  well  as  against 
inunedlate  evil.  We  Americans  are  not  de- 
stroyers: we  are  builders  •  •  *."  This 
was  his  good-neighbor  policy  which  he  hoped 
would  replace  the  old  power-politics  big- 
bully  policy.  This  policy  means  extension 
of  a  friendly  hand  to  all  people  and  all 
nations  that  love  and  want  peace.  And  real 
friendship  means  that  we  can  live  together 
and  face  common  problems  together  with 
those  whose  economic  systems  differ  from 
ciurs.  Roosevelt  discarded  and  disavowed  the 
dangerous  belief  that  all  nations  that  pro- 
duce and  distribute  goods  in  ways  different 
from  curs  are  our  natural  enemies.  To 
promote  psace,  he  recognized  Russia  de- 
spite the  outraged  clamor  of  a  vociferous 
minority.  The  friendship  that  thus  began 
proved  to  be  the  key  to  our  victory  over 
Nazi  greed  and  cruelty  which  threatened 
the  peace  of  mankind.  Continuation  of  this 
policy  of  friendship  for  Russia  and  all  other 
peace-loving  nations,  should,  and  I  am  sure 
will,  turn  out  to  be  the  key  to  lasting  peace. 
Again  a  vociferous  minority  is  opposed.  We 
must  not  let  It  succeed. 

All  of  those,  however,  who  believe  thtrt 
Roosevelt's  humanitarian  philosophy  would 
make  the  United  States  a  better  Nation,  and 
the  world  a  better  world,  the  small  group 
gathered  here  and  all  forward-thinking  peo- 
ple everywhere,  would  do  well  to  reflect  very 
often  on  what  Ro^^elt  himself  once  said: 
"For  all  these  thln'gs  we  have  Just  b;gun  to 
fight" 
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OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

or  COKNKCnCCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1946 

Mr.     RYTER.     Mr.     Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  22,  1946: 
Visrroa  in   Poijvnd  Riports   Coercion — Un- 

BELIZ\'ABLK   CONDITIONS    SAID   TO    STEU    FBOM 

Stn>psxssioN  or  Wnx  or  Majoritt 
(By  Pauline  Frederick) 

Nttkcmberg,  Germany.  May  21. — "Whafs 
the  use  of  telling  the  American  people  the 
truth  about  Poland — they  won't  believe  It 
anyway." 

This  Is  how  those  in  close  touch  with  con- 
ditions m  Poland  greet  Americans  who  are 
able  to  get  Into  the  country.  I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  an  8-day  stay  In  Poland  and  I 
could  scarcely  believe,  either,  what  I  saw  and 
heard. 


To  begin  with,  I  could  not  have  cabled  any 
trtie  stories  out  of  Poland.  Press  messa|;es 
that  the  government  does  not  like  are  stopped 
dead  In  Warsaw.  Larry  Allen  of  the  Assio- 
clated  Press,  who  has  been  waging  a  dis- 
couraging battle  to  get  the  news  out,  has 
been  told  anonymously  at  least  three  tiffles 
lately  that  he  should  leave  the  coimtryy 

I  was  In  Poland  on  2  days — May  1  and  3 — 
that  came  near  to  lighting  the  fuse  of  the 
civil  war  that  even  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Parliament  admitted  Is  threatening. 

•  celebration  called  fohced 

On  May  1  participation  In  the  workers' 
holiday  was  compulsory.  All  places  of  busi- 
ness in  Cracow  were  closed.  As  I  entered  the 
Magistrature  for  the  official  opening  of  the 
ceremonies,  at  which  Dr.  Boleslaw  Drcbner, 
cousin  of  Premier  Stalin  and  leader  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  was  the  principal  speaker,  the 
Soviet  hymn  was  being  played. 

The  main  square  was  Jammed  with  100.000 
persons,  waving  banners — of  the  PFR  (Com- 
munist Workers'  Party,  which  dominates  the 
government  although  It  Is  estimated  to  have 
only  2  or  3  percent  of  the  people  behind  It), 
and  the  PPS  (Socialist  Party,  which  works 
close  to  the  PPR),  the  hammer  and  sickle 
and  an  occasional  red  and  white  Polish  flag. 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  flag  of  the  Peasant 
Party  of  the  former  head  of  the  London 
governr  it,  Stanlslaw  Mlkolajczyk.  who  Is 
estimated  by  impartial  observers  to  have  the 
sympathy  of  at  least  60  percent  of  the  people. 

For  2  hours  there  moved  In  parade  thou- 
sands of  persons,  from  workers  to  Boy  and 
Girl  Sccuts  to  orphans  who  were  hauled  in 
trucks  There  was  more  than  one  reason 
for  the  turn-out.  For  Instance,  many  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  other  workers  (the 
majority  PPR)  who  rate  UNRRA  rations 
under  the  Government's  system  of  distribu- 
tion, were  threatened  with  loss  of  this  ra- 
tion If  they  did  not  show  up. 

That  night,  at  the  dinner  given  by  the 
Cracow  district  military  officers,  where  meat 
was  plentiful  although  Wednesday  is  a  meat- 
less day.  three  out  of  four  toasts  were  drunk 
to  Russian-Polish  relations.  One  was  a 
courtesy  toast  to  the  Americans  present. 

CIVIL    W.AH    threat    CITED 

Even  so.  the  Government  was  displeased 
over  the  May  Day  celebrations.  The  admin- 
istration was  also  displeased  by  a  recent 
speech  in  Parliament  by  Peasant  Party  mem- 
ber Benezyk. 

"We  even  hear  warnings  from  some  leaders 
that  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  win  the  elections  at  any  price." 
he  charged.  Many  Poles  were  being  forced 
into  an  underground  organization,  he  de- 
clared. 

Therefore,  the  Government  ordered  that 
the  people  of  Poland  were  not  to  celebrate 
their  "Fourth  of  July"  on  May  3.  Moan- 
while.  M.  Mikolajcyk,  whose  life  is  admittedly 
in  Jeopardy,  went  Into  hiding  over  the  holi- 
day to  prevent  any  demonstrations  by  his 
followers  that  might  result  in  bloodshed.  But 
this  is  what  happened  In  Cracow: 

The  Poles  of  Cracow  gathered  for  mass  In 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  to  which  the  Wit 
Stowosz  altar  had  Just  been  returned  As 
the  service  broke  up  the  people  poured  out 
Into  the  market  place  and  a  small  parade 
began. 

As  they  reached  the  building  that  houses 
Red  Army  headquarters,  shots  were  fired  Into 
the  crowd.  Then  shots  were  fired  into  the 
crowd  from  the  building  housing  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

They  cried,  "Mlkolajczyk  t"  "Down  with 
Communism!"  "Give  us  back  Vilna  and 
Lwow!"  There  was  more  shooting  into  the 
crowd  as  two  Russian  armored  vehicles 
nished  up,  manned  by  security  police 
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People  began  running  Into  the  side  streets, 
some  heading  for  a  dormitory  occupied  by 
students  from  the  University  of  Cracow.  One 
of  the  armored  cars  followed  and  sprayed 
the  front  of  the  dormitory  with  machlne-gim 
fire.  The  students  were  ordered  out  with 
their  hands  in  the  air.  They  were  loaded 
into  trucks  and  cars  and  taken  away. 


Keynes  Discovered  Economic  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1946 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  at  the  request  of 
one  of  my  constituents,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  article  by 
Ralph  W.  Page  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

KETNES    discovered    ECONOMIC    LAW 

(By  Ralph   W.   Page) 

Washington,  April  26.— Lord  Keynes,  who 
died  recently,  will  be  rated  as  one  of  the 
foremost  men  living  in  this  terrible  era.  He 
challenged  the  accepted  and  established  dog- 
mas of  political  economy  and  dispelled  the 
myths  of  Immutable  economic  laws  that 
the  Interests  and  practices  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  ruling  classes  had  built  up 
on  the  theories  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
Herbert  Spencer.  And  he  made  the  diagnosis 
of  the  mortal  sickness  of  the  laissez-faire 
doctrine  and  the  free-enterprise  capitalist 
system  manifest  by  recurring  and  aggravated 
depressions. 

His  revolutionary  proposition  was  that  pe- 
riodic collapse  is  inevitable  unless  all  the 
money  realized  In  payment  for  production 
and  distribution — wages,  rents,  interests, 
dividends — Is  spent  either  for  consumption 
or  in  new  enterprise:  in  other  words  that 
savings  not  utilized  In  creative  Investment 
serve  only  to  dry  up  purchasing  power  and 
bring  on  stagnation  In  employment  and 
production. 

The  remedy  he  advocated  was  a  commensu- 
rate spending  by  Government — public  works 
and  social  service  programs  equal  In  volume 
to  the  personal  hoarding. 

Long  before  the  Idea  wa.  accepted,  people 
everywhere  adopted  the  remedy  simply  be- 
cause they  had  to.  In  spite  of  any  theories, 
convictions  or  lamentations,  they  were  faced 
with  the  choice  of  Government  spending  or 
complete  ruin. 

This  doctrine— or  discovery — resulted  In  a 
political  and  economic  upheaval  throughout 
the  world.  It  compelled  and  sustained  the 
New  Deal  In  America  and  a  parallel  phe- 
nomenon everjrwhere  else  on  earth. 

His  exposition,  however,  did  not  end  with 
perpetual  Government  spending.  With  the 
exception  of  continued  Government  contri- 
bution to  really  essential  public  works  and 
social  betterments  for  their  own  sake,  he 
contended  that  this  unbalance  could  be  cor- 
rected by  distributing  more  of  the  income  to 
the  poorer  groups  who  are  compelled  to  spend 
for  necessities,  and  simultaneous  penalties 
upon  unproductive  savings  of  the  rich. 

His  other  main  contribution  was  that  capi- 
talism can  thrive  only  on  free  trade,  and 
that  the  prevailing  attempt  of  countries  to 
sell  but  prevent  buying  by  trade  barriers  Is 
suicidal. 

These  propositions  of  Keynes  are  logically 
and  mathematically  irrefutable.  But  they  do 
violence  to  long-established  customs  and  con- 
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victlons,  and  Jeopardize  the  tenure  of  the  rul- 
ing classes,  who  deny  and  combat  them  with 
the  utmost  vigor. 

The  political  and  economic  battles  that 
have  now  produced  a  deadlock  between  the 
administration  and  Congress  and  threaten 
to  paraljrze  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
adopt  any  policy  or  program,  are  the  fruits 
of  controversy  over  the  effects  and  validity  of 
Keynes'  expositions. 

Regardless  of  theory,  the  well-to-do  and 
tl:ose  now  In  command  of  enterprise  perceive 
that  both  of  Keynes'  remedies  re  luce  their 
wealth  and  their  Influence.  6o  they  conclude 
that  they  are  un-American  and  commu- 
nistic. Workmen,  share  cTf^ppers.  submerged 
minorities — all  those  In  the  lower  brackets — 
naturally  flock  to  the  support  of  a  creed  that 
spreads  the  income  and  disseminates  health, 
education,  free  lunches,  and  general  better- 
ment. 

The  ultimate  long-run  esult  Is  not  In 
doubt.  Keynes  did  not  Invent  a  doctrine  that 
can  be  accepted  or  rejected  at  will.  He  dis- 
covered a  natural  law  that  will  operate  re- 
gardless of  desires  and  opinions. 


Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue  Code 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  my  bill,  H.  R.  6487, 
which  I  introduced  on  May  20,  1946,  and 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety reads  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
act  of  February   10.   1939 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  22  (b) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  act  of 
February  10,  1939  (53  Stat.  10),  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  provision:  "Pro- 
tided.  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  all  amounts  up  to  $2,000 
per  annum  as  annuities,  pensions,  or  re- 
tirement benefits  for  past  services  as  an 
employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  an  employee  of  any  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  possession,  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  as  an  employee  of  any  cor- 
poration owned  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
any  of  the  foregoing  governmental  units,  or 
as  an  employee  of  any  corporation  exempt 
from  Income  tax  under  the  provisions  of 
section  101  (6)  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  and  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation  under  this  chapter." 

The  whole  theory  of  this  municipal 
pension  system,  as  I  understand  it,  Is 
that  as  a  reward  for  long  and  essential 
service,  usually  at  fairly  low  salaries,  the 
beneficiary  or  his  widow  and  dependents 
is  entitled  to  at  least  a  minimum  amount 
of  money  on  which  they  can  live  in  rea- 
sonable security.  Years  ago  when  most 
of  these  pensions  were  established,  the 
cost  of  living  was  very  much  less  than 
it  is  now  and  the  rate  of  income  tax  was 
very  moderate.  Now  with  the  cost  of 
living  high  and  growing  higher  and  with 
Income-tax  rates  at  a  staggering  level, 
these  fixed  funds  are  just  not  suflBcient 
to  allow  their  recipients  to  live.    In  order 


to  afford  some  measure  of  relief,  tt  Is 
necessary  that  the  funds  be  exempt  from 
income  tax. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  we 
should  not  create  classes  of  exemption.s 
in  this  gemeral  tax  law  of  ours,  but  that 
argument  does  not  answer  the  practical 
problem  of  how  these  people  are  going  to 
live.  Moreover,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  It 
was  considered  illegal  and  unconstitu-. 
tional  for  the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
po.se  a  tax  on  the  receipts  of  municipal 
salaries  or  funds,  a  proceeding  which  Is 
still  of  doubtful  propriety. 

This  bill  I  have  introduced  is  not  orig- 
inal. The  subject  has  been  repeatedly 
debated  in  Congress,  but  I  hope  the  time 
has  at  last  come  when  the  Ways  and 
Mean.s  Committee  and  Congress  itself 
will  act  to  alleviate  many  cases  of  very 
real  distress  among  these  pensioners, 
who  were  promised  and  who  deserve  at 
least  a  minimum  security. 


Government  of  Spain  Under  General 
Franco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  RHODE  ISIJ^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1946 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  are  conducting 
an  Investigation  relative  to  charges  that  the 
Spanish  Government  Is  a  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
vitally  interested  In  the  matter  to  the  end 
that  the  fullest  authentic  Information  may 
be  obtained  as  a  result  of  itKh  Investiga- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  Spanish  Government  Is  en- 
titled to  have  such  an  Investigation  con- 
ducted in  a  lair  and  Impartial  manner:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Si)ain  re.scued 
the  people  of  that  country  from  the  Intoler- 
able tyranny  of  atheistic  communism  which 
drenched  the  land  In  blood,  caused  the  mur- 
der of  thousands  of  lU  noblest  citizens  with 
Inconceivable  brutality,  and  ruined  the 
patrimony  of  the  Spanish  people:  and 

Whereas  a  new  campaign  of  lies  and  prop- 
aganda has  been  commenced  with  the  object 
of  forcing  the  Spanish  Government  to  with- 
draw Its  garrisons  along  the  French  frontiers 
so  that  the  forces  of  disorder— bands  of  ter- 
rorists, guerillas,  and  saboteurs  now  being 
trained  In  the  school  of  terrorism  In  Tou- 
louse, France — may  be  enabled  to  Invade 
Spain  and  cause  a  fresh  outbreak  of  bloody 
disorders  In  that  country  which  is  now  at 
peace  with  its  neighbors  and  all  of  the 
world:  and 

Whereas  an  Asiatic  power  desires  n  foothold 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  In  lU  campaign  of 
imperial  expansion  Into  th-  Iberian  Penin- 
sula and  as  one  more  step  toward  lU  boarted 
destruction  of  the  British  Empire  and  after 
that  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Republics  of  North  and  South  America,  and 
to  this  end  hopes  to  work  through  Its  tools, 
the  Spanish  Communists,  who  will  inevitably 
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Notwithstanding  these  facts.  Mr.  President.      limitation  aereement  with  the   Swiss  thev       liuoroH    hsfnro    fVi«    onnnal    />rkmmim<rtn 
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rUe  to  power  In  Spain  If  the  present  pro- 
greaslTe  government  of  that  country  Is  over- 
thrown; and 

Whereas  the  government  of  General  Franco 
has  earned  the  undying  hatred  of  the  Com- 
munists because  It  is  the  only  government 
that  successfully  blocked  the  design  of  com- 
munism of  ovemmlng  all  Europe  by  force; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Spain  since  the 
end  of  the  civil  war  In  1939  has  established 
law  and  order,  embarked  on  a  campaign  of 
social  and  personal  Justice,  and  has  ended 
long-siandlng  abuses  and  inequalities  In  that 
country,  and  has  thereby  gained  the  good  will 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  Spanish  people; 
and 

Whereas  the  program  of  social  reforms  In 
Spain  during  the  period  from  1939  onward 
presents  a  record  of  accomplishment  without 
parallel  In  history  In  that  opportunities  were 
aff-jrded  to  hundreds  of  workers  In  all 
branches  of  production  in  Spain  to  broaden 
their  social  outlook  on  the  basis  of  Christian 
principles  of  social  Junice  through  intensive 
courses  of  study,  the  Government  strength- 
ened existing  laws  relative  to  accident  com- 
pensation for  workers,  the  obligatory  old- 
age  retirement  law.  maternity  Insurance,  stat- 
ute* relative  to  the  length  of  the  working 
day.  recognition  of  S'.inday  as  a  legal  day  of 
rest,  and  introduced  reforms  relating  to  the 
protection  of  laborers  and  agricultural  work- 
ers, the  broadening  of  social -security  legisla- 
tion, unemployment  compensation,  housing, 
the  fostering  of  settlement  projects,  profes- 
sional training,  the  protection  of  the  fatnily 
and  family  life,  insurance  for  widows,  or- 
phans and  schooling,  loans  for  marriages. 
aoctal  aid.  and  the  promotion  of  educational 
opportunities  as  well  as  many  other  matters 
reiatlng  to  the  welfare  of  the  worker  and 
every  other  class  In  the  community:  and 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  an 
American  fraternal  and  patriotic  order,  with 
its  roots  deep  in  the  great  contribution  that 
Spain  has  made  to  Christian  civilization  ard 
the  development  of  the  New  World,  views 
with  concern  the  efforts  being  made  on  the 
■oil  of  the  United  States  to  Interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  nation  which  Is  at 
peace  with  us  and  every  oilier  nation  of  good 
will,  and  are  mindful  of  the  assurance  of  the 
late  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to 
General  Franco,  when  Spain's  power  to  In- 
jure the  Alllerl  forces  invading  north  Africa 
was  at  Its  highest,  that  "Spain  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  United  Nations." 

Now.  therefore,  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  hereby 
recommends  to  the  national  officers  of  this 
order  that  the  sum  of  $100,000  be  raised  and 
appropriated  to  be  e;ipeiided  under  the  di- 
rection of  Supreme  Knight,  Hon.  John 
E.  Swift,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  and 
paying  for  the  serv:ces  of  attorneys,  his- 
torians, geographers,  publicists,  researchers, 
translators,  interpreters,  and  others,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  traveling  and  other 
nt<re&'Ary  expenses  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription In  and  about  presenting  to  the 
United  Nations  or  any  committee  thereof 
full.  fair,  accurate,  and  impartial  Information 
about  the  achievements  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment under  the  leadership  of  General 
Franco  In  restoring  peace  and  order  In  that 
country  after  the  defeat  of  the  Anarchist 
and  Communist  hordes  during  the  civil  war 
of  1936-39.  as  well  as  full  information  in 
regard  to  the  hideous  conditions  that  existed 
In  Spain  in  1936  and  for  which  many  of  the 
enemies  of  the  present  Spanish  Government 
who  are  now  urging  the  United  Nations  to 
take  action  against  SptUn  are  largely  respon- 
sible, not  forgetting  to  present  evidence  of 
the  looting  under  the  direction  of  those  same 
forces  of  $700,000,000  in  gold  from  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  of  Spain  as  well  as  the  looting  of 
every  strongbox  In  every  bank  In  the  coun- 
try, and  the  widespread  robberies,  assaults 
on  women  and  children,  and  murder  of  thou- 


sands of  Innocent  religious — bishops,  priests, 
and  nuns — whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the 
service  of  their  fellow  men,  and  similar  acts 
of  barbarism  which  will  be  duplicated  If  the 
existing  Spanish  Government  is  overthrown; 
and  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Nations 
are  hereby  urged  to  follow  a  policy  of  not  in- 
terfering with  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
Spanish  people  and  to  preserve  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Spanish  Government;  and 
be  It  further    . 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Hon  Harry  S.  Truman.  President  of 
the  United  States.  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes, 
Secretary  of  State.  Hon.  Edward  R.  Stettinius. 
Permanent  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations.  Hon.  Tom 
Connally.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green  and 
Hon.  Peter  G.  Gerry.  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Hon.  Aime  J.  Forand 
and  Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty.  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Rhode  Islar.d. 

Rhode  Island  State  Council, 

Knights  of  Columbcs. 
Thomas  J.  CtrRLET. 

State,Deputy. 
Donald  J.  Murray. 

State  Secretary. 
Waeben.  R.  I  .  May  14.  1946. 


Importation  of  Watches  and  Watch 
Movements  From  Switzerland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1946 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  received  by  me  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  my 
reply  thereto: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  Aprxl  15,  1946. 
Hon.  PEHR  G.  Holmes, 

Hotise  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Holmes:  I  have  received  the 
letter  of  April  6.  from  yourself  and  other 
Members  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  concerning  the 
importation  of  watches  and  watch  move- 
ments from  Switzerland  and  requesting  that 
the  problem  be  reviewed  to  the  end  that  the 
Department  of  State  continue  Its  efforts  in 
obUlning  a  limitation  on  the  volume  of  these 
imports. 

During  the  war  the  American  watch  indus- 
try did  a  splendid  Job  in  manufacturing  time 
fuses,  marine  chronometers,  watches,  and 
all  types  of  time  precision  instruments.  We, 
as  Americans,  should  be  proud  and  grate- 
ful that  the  industry  was  able  to  produce 
these  instruments  vital  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  defense  In  a  volume  and  quality 
which  met  the  essential  needs  of  our  armed 
forces  and  of  those  of  our  allies.  It  Is  true 
that  many  watches  atjd  watch  movements 
were  Imported  from  Switzerland,  directly  and 
Indirectly,  during  those  years  but  In  no 
manner  can  It  be  said  that  these  watches 
were  dumped  upon  the  American  market. 
The  Army  and  Navy  Departments  as  well  as 
the  War  Production  Board  encouraged  these 
Imports  and,  at  times  requisitioned  up  to 


50  percent  of  them  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  armed  services. 

Last  June  I  wrote  to  Speaker  RATBtmN,  as 
you  have  mentioned  In  your  letter,  that  the 
increased  authority  sought  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  would  not  be  used  to  en- 
danger segments  of  American  Industry.  It 
has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  so  used.  You 
seem  to  be  under  the  fundamental  misap- 
prehension that  under  the  act  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  unilaterally  to  limit  or 
stop  imports.  No  such  authority  Is  granted 
by  the  act. 

The  only  recotirse  open  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Is  to  obtain  by  agreement 
through  negotiation  with  the  Government 
of  Switzerland  some  limitation  to  be  Im- 
posed by  that  government  upon  exports  to 
this  country. 

In  view  of  the  problems  facing  the  Amer- 
ican watch  Industry  during  Its  period  of  re- 
conversion to  civilian  production,  the  De- 
partment of  State  requested  the  Government 
of  Switzerland  to  place  a  limitation  upon 
the  export  of  watches  and  watch  move- 
ments to  the  United  States.  It  pressed  upon 
that  government  the  need  of  reaching  some 
understanding  with  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  American  watch  industry  during  its 
period  of  reconversion.  The  Department  of 
State  has  no  power  by  which  It  could  compel 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  to  comply. 
The  Department  of  State  is  doing  Its  utmost 
to  convince  the  Government  of  Switzerland 
of  the  need  of  limiting  and  reducing  the 
volume  of  watches  and  movements  being  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  and  of  recogniz- 
ing the  special  position  of  the  American 
watch  industry  in  its  reconversion  to  civil  an 
production.  It  Is  hoped  that  a  public  an- 
nouncement by  the  two  governments  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  this  matter  In  the 
very  near  future. 

In  addition  to  this  expected  solution  for 
this  emergency  period  immediately  con- 
fronting the  American  watch  Industry,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Interested  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the 
American  watch  Industry'  and  associated  in- 
dustries with  a  view  of  establishing  a  long- 
range  policy  which  will  meet  fully  the  re- 
quirements of  our  national  defense  and 
security. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Harrt  S.  Truman. 

Mat  22.   1946. 
The  Prestoent, 

r;ic   V/hite  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  De*r  Mr.  President:  Your  letter  of 
April  15.  1946.  In  response  to  the  complaint 
registered  by  me  and  other  Members  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  the  matter  of  imported 
Swiss  watches  and  watch  movements,  came 
as  somewhat  of  a  shock.  We  had  hoped  you 
would  be  more  keenly  aware  of  the  disrup- 
tive Influences  of  the  continued  flood  of  Im- 
ported watches  from  Switzerland,  and  express 
a  willingness  to  prevent  further  damage 
from  this  source.  It  is  clearly  apparent, 
however,  that  you  are  closing  your  eyes  to 
the  evils  of  the  situation  and  to  its  remedy 
as  well. 

The  record  Is  clear,  Mr.  President.  Im- 
portation of  Jeweled  watches  and  watch 
movements  from  Switzerland  has  Increased 
In  recent  years,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
normal  growth  In  demand  for  these  ira- 
•  ported  articles.  While  the  sales  of  American 
watches  Increased  by  150  percent  In  the 
years  leading  up  to  the  war.  imports  of  Swiss 
watches  and  movements  in  the  same  period 
Increased  by  400  percent,  and  in  1945  reached 
the  staggering  total  of  approximately  9.- 
000.000.  All  this  time  American  manufac- 
turers have  been  denied  access  to  the  Ameri- 
can market.  They  are  now  confronted  with 
a  market  saturated  by  Swiss  importations, 
with  no  relief  in  sight. 
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Notwithstanding  these  facts,  Mr.  President, 
you  deny  in  your  letter  that  Swiss  watches 
have  been  dumped  upon  the  American  mar- 
ket. In  the  same  breath,  however,  you  offer 
a  half-hearted  apology  for  them  on  the 
ground  of  military  necessity.  Again,  the 
record  will  not  bear  you  out.  According 
to  my  information,  the  War  Production 
Board  reports  that  not  one  Imported  Swiss 
watch  was  used  for  military  purposes.  On 
the  contrary',  imported  units  were  allocated 
to  Army  post  exchanges  and  Navy  ship 
stores  for  resale  purposes  only.  Timepieces 
required  for  actual  military  operations  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  supplied  by  Amerlcarr 
watchmakers  and  Issued  without  charge  to 
military  personnel. 

Your  disregard  of  these  facts.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  disturbing.  Even  more  shocking  Is 
your  denial  of  authority  under  the  Recipro- 
cal Tiade  Agreements  Act  to  limit  or  stop 
such  imports.  You  have  either  been  grossly 
misinformed  or  are  begging  a  way  out  when 
you  say; 

"You  seem  to  be  under  the  fundamental 
misapprehension  that  under  the  act  the 
President  has  the  power  unilaterally  to  limit 
or  stop  imports.  No  such  authority  is 
granted  by  the  act." 

It  Is  not  I,  Mr.  President,  who  labors  under 
a  misapprehension,  but  yourself.  Permit 
me  to  refer  to  the  act  (section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  as  amended)  and  In  particular  to 
^the  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  350  (a) 
(2): 

"Provided,  That  the  President  may  sus- 
pend the  application  to  articles  •  •  •  of 
any  country  because  of  its  discriminatory 
treatment  of  American  commerce  or  because 
of  other  acts  (Including  the  operations  of 
International  cartels)  or  policies  which  In 
his  opinion  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  section." 

The  purpose  of  the  act  Is,  of  course,  the 
expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  but  this  Is  ex- 
pressly a  subsidiary  purpose  only — a  means 
to  an  end.  the  end  being,  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 350  (a) : 

"Restoring  the  American  standard  of  living. 
In  overcoming  unemployment  •  •  •  In 
Increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  public,  and  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  lietter  relationship  among 
various  branches  of  American  agriculture. 
Industry,  mining,  and  commerce." 

The  authority  conferred  in  section  350  of 
the  act  is,  of  cotirse,  conditioned  both  upon 
the  fact  of  discriminatory  treatment  of 
American  commerce,  and  upon  commission 
of  "other  acts"  and  the  existence  of  "policies" 
which  merely  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Similar  au- 
thority exercisable  under  similar  conditions, 
is  likewise  found  In  sections  337  and  338  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

In  determining  whether  the  President  has 
authority  on  his  own  Initiative  to  restrict 
or  stop  imports,  the  question  of  whether 
current  excessive  imports  of  Swiss  watches 
constitute  discriminatory  treatment,  or  is 
one  of  the  "other  acts"  or  the  result  of  a 
"policy"  Is  not  as  Important  as  the  question 
of  the  effect  of  these  imports  on  the  Ameri- 
can watch  industry.  It  Is  the  effect  which 
counts  In  determining  whether  the  purposes 
of  the  act  are.  or  will  likely  be  defeated  by  ' 
their  continuance.  They  do  constitute  an 
act.  The  Swiss  Government  encourages  such 
imports.  The  excessive  Imports  do  tend  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  by  encouraging  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  and  otherwise  In  the  ctirtall- 
ment  of  American  watch  production. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  well  known  that  Switzer- 
land subjects  Imports  of  American  goods  to 
certain  quotas  and  other  Import  restric- 
tions, in  addition  to  regular  duties.  It  la 
equally  well  known  that,  notwithstanding 
the  concessslons  we  have  extended  to  the 
Swiss  they  have  not  reciprocated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  appreciable  modification  In  their 
quota  system.    And  in  the  recent  import- 


limitation  agreement  with  the  Swiss  they 
apparently  refused  to  restrict  shipments  to 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  record-breaking 
total  of  9,000,000  units  shipped  here  in  1945. 
Altogether  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  we  are 
the  victims  of  unwarranted  discrimination. 
It  Is  equally  plain  that  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  is  designed  to  help,  not  hinder, 
American  interests.  It  is  true  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  that  where  the  President  finds 
any  act  of  a  foreign  government  which  In  his 
opinion  tends  to  defeat  the  purposes  set 
fcith  In  the  act.  he  m.iy  impose  higher  rates 
of  tariff  duties,  special  classifications  of 
articles  and.  to  quote  section  350  (c)    (2)  : 

"(2)  Limitations,  prohibitions,  charges, 
and  exactions  other  than  duties,  imposed  on 
importations  or  Imposed  for  the  regulation 
of  imports." 

I  do  not  desire  to  prolong  my  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  but  on  this  question  of  your  au- 
thority it  is  important  that  you  weigh  care- 
fully these  words  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  its  report  on  the  1945  exten- 
sion of  the  act: 

"Pursuant  to  the  wise  authority  conferred 
by  the  original  act  not  only  to  proclaim 
changes  in  duties,  but  also  imf>ose  addi- 
tional import  restrictions,'  concessions  have 
been  circumscribed,  wherever  necessary,  by 
reclassifications,  changes  in  form  of  duties, 
tariff  quotas,  and  absolute  quotas.  It  Is  the 
intent  of  the  law.  and  also  that  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  these  same  protective  measufes 
shall  be  used  In  connection  with  future 
agreements  whenever  circumstances  require 
them." 

Finally,  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  testimony 
of  your  own  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
William  Clayton,  given  in  his  testimony  t>e- 
fore  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
May  30.  1945 : 

"Senator  Bailet.  if  we  were  to  take  any 
drastic  action  in  respect  of  any  commodity 
which  would  bring  in  a  flood  of  imports  of 
that  conunodity  and  seriously  threaten  the 
stability  of  any  industry,  you  would  throw 
us  out." 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  weight  of  author- 
ity is  all  on  the  side  of  Presidential  power 
to  limit  or  stop  imports  of  any  commodity 
when  the  volume  of  such  Imports  injures,  or 
even  tends  to  Injure  any  Industry,  or  tends  to 
create  unemployment  In  the  United  States, 
or  tends  to  lower  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  public. 

If  you  were  wholeheartedly  determined  to 
protect  the  stability  of  any  industry,  it  Is  my 
honest  opinion  that  ample  legal  authority 
can  be  found  to  Justify  any  appropriate  ac- 
tion you  might  wish  to  take  in  this  direction. 
By  your  failure  to  act.  and  by  your  denial  of 
such  authority,  you  simply  nullify  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

In  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues,  and 
with  all  due  respect.  I  am  compelled  again 
to  request  that  Swiss  imports  of  Jeweled 
watches  and  watch  movements  be  substan- 
tially reduced  by  whatever  means  you  choose 
to  adopt  under  the  law.  to  the  end  that  thou- 
sands of  American  working  men  and  women 
In  this  industry  may  be  removed  from  the 
international  auction  block. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Pehs  G.  Holmes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23. 1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  address  de- 


livered l>efore  the  annual  communion 
breakfast  of  the  Valladolid  Council  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Lynn.  Mass.. 
on  April  7.  1946.  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Ahem. 

S.  J.: 

Before  the  outbreck  of  tht  war  that  Is  Just 
closing  we  discussed,  in  answer  to  many  re- 
quests, the  moral  conditions  of  a  Just  war. 
In  the  light  of  the  teachings  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Catholic  Church,  especially 
since  the  time  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas — 
the  thirteerth  century.  I  do  lot  Intend  to 
repeat  that  discussion  at  this  time.  How- 
ever. I  may  be  allowed  to  recall  to  your 
memories  one  condition  that  must  be  ful- 
filled in  a  Just  war.  This  condition  is  ad- 
mirably explained  by  Philip  Hughes  m  an 
article  in  the  London  Tablet  lor  Septem- 
ber 2.  1939.  which  was  widely  reprinted  In 
the  Catholic  press  all  over  the  world. 
Father  Hughes  said: 

"War  Is  a  relation  of  nation  to  nation, 
and  not  of  the  citizens  of  one  nation  as 
individuals  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  na- 
tion. It  is  not  lawful,  therefore,  in  time  of 
war,  for  individual  citizens  to  kill,  malm, 
and  plunder  the  subjects  of  another  power. 
The  enemy,  whom  it  is  lawful  to  attack  with 
arms,  and  therefore  to  kUl  If  necessary, 
comprises  only  those  taking  an  active  part 
in  th  hostilities.  All  others,  not  only  the 
civilian  who  continues  in  his  civil  occupa- 
tions. hl£  womenfolk,  his  children,  but  all 
those  who  accompany  the  actual  fighting 
men.  sucli  as  doctors,  nurses,  chaplains — all 
there,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  right 
to  make  a  directly  intended  assault,  are 
r  ^utrals.  And  this,  not  as  a  matter  of  favor, 
or  chivalry,  or  sentiment,  but  in  Justice. 
Directly  to  attack  them  is  grievously  wrong." 
These  words  take  on  new  significance 
since  the  advent  ofthe  atomic  bomb  What 
are  we  to  Judge  of  the  morality  of  the  use 
of  this  bomb — by  all  odds  the  most  terrlule 
weapon  in  the  history  of  warfare? 

Quite  recently  President  Truman  proposed 
that  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
atomic  bomb  be  held  inviolate  by  the  na- 
tions whose  scientists  developed  the  weapon, 
that  Is.  by  the  United  States.  Great  BriUin. 
and  Canada,  so  that  this  mighty  force  might 
be  safeguarded  for  the  uses  of  peace,  and 
that  the  secret  might  not  fall  into  the  bands 
of  those  who  might  use  It  for  purposes  of 
war  at  some  time  In  the  future.  But.  the 
question  at  once  arises.  Can  this  secret  be 
held  thus  Inviolate?  There  are  those  who 
doubt  that  this  secret  can  be  hidden  from 
other  nations  indefinitely.  In  fact.  It  has 
been  reported  that  a  high  official  in  our  mili- 
tary command  has  stated  that  within  S 
years  the  method  of  manufacture  of  the 
atomic  bomb  will  be  known  to  all  nations 
in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  particular  tech- 
nique, which  the  three  nations  concerned 
use  in  the  production  of  the  present  bomb, 
may  be  kept  secret.  But  it  would  be  a  rash 
prediction  to  state  that  no  scientist  or  group 
of  scientists  will  ever  develop  another  tech- 
nique for  the  manufacture  of  an  atomic 
bomb.  In  fact,  we  are  told  that  the  scien- 
tists of  Germany  were  within  a  year  of 
manufactvulng  an  atomic  bomb.  If  this  is 
true,  then  we  cannot  suppose  that  no  one 
in  Germany  is  In  pofseision  of  at  least  part 
of  the  method  of  preparing  an  atomic  bomb. 
Was  it  not  a  woman  scientist  in  Germany 
who  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  research  that 
resulted  In  the  atomic  bomb  as  it  is  iu)W 
known?  There  are  a  great  many  men  of 
science  in  the  world  outside  of  the  three 
countries  at  present  involved  in  the  making 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
a  pooling  of  the  knowledge  of  these  extra- 
neous men  of  science  would  not  result  In  a 
similar  weapon.  The  three  nations  in  ques- 
tion do  not  seem  to  be  eotapletely  at  ease 
about  the  ultimate  conaaqiMaees  of  the  us* 
of  the  bomb  last  month.  Is  It  not  an  open 
question  whether  or  not  Japan  was  very 
near  surrender  before  the  dropping  of  th« 
bomb? 
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Now  let  us  get  down  to  the  pertinent  ques- 
tion about  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Was 
Its  use  morally  Justifiable,  or  better?  Was 
the  way  In  which  It  was  used  In  the  case 
of  the  two  Japanese  cities  morally  justifi- 
able? Before  we  address  ourselves  directly 
to  this  question,  let  us  ask  a  question  about 
bombing  m  general.  Is  there  no  limit  to  the 
use  of  bombing  from  the  air?  Most  people 
would  answer,  I  surmise,  by  saying  that 
such  twmblng  should  be  confined  to  mili- 
tary objectives;  if  in  such  bombings  civil- 
ians are  killed,  this  Is  to  be  regretted;  but 
as  long  as  such  accidental  killings  were  not 
Intended,  it  would  be  a  legitimate  practice 
of  warfare.  At  least  this  answer,  or  an  an- 
swer tantamount  to  this  answer,  had  been 
given  quite  frequently  in  the  course  of  this 
war.  It  has  been  given  by  authorities  on 
both  sides  of  the  struggle  both  in  Europe  and 
In  the  Pacific. 

This  answer  leads  directly  to  another  ques- 
tion: What  is  a  military  objective?  In  many 
cases  It  Is  not  difficult  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion. Thus  a  fort,  a  battleship,  or  other 
ship  of  war.  an  airplane,  and  an  airplane 
factory,  a  hangar,  an  ammunition  dump,  a 
railroad  used  for  military  purposes,  etc. 
Such  bombing  would  be  Justified  In  the  fol- 
lowuig  statement:  "It  Is  morally  lawful  to 
bombard  a  military  objective  of  the  kinds 
enumerated,  even  though  In  the  course  of 
the  bnmbing  some  civilians  are  lost,  which 
loss  of  civilian  life  the  bomber  did  not  in- 
tend." 

But  in  the  course  of  this  war.  as  In  the 
last  war  to  some  extent,  the  meaning  of 
"military  objective"  became  extended,  until 
now  it  means  all  or  almost  all  enemy  rail- 
roads and  railroad  stations  because  such 
were  used  to  traruport  troops  and  munitions. 
It  means  as  veil  all  enemy  means  of  com- 
munications, such  as  telegraph  lines,  radio 
stations,  and  all  other  forms  of  communica- 
tion that  could  be  used  by  the  enemy  for 
military  information.  Then  all  factories  in 
which  munitions  or  ot.'ier  war  material  were 
made  came  to  be  considered  military  objec- 
t'vrs  And  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  they 
tco  could  be  bombed,  especially,  when  the 
enemy  was  warned  beforehand,  even  if  civil- 
ian lives  were  lost. 

But— a.s  my  fellow  Jesuit  Father  Wilfrid 
Parsons  points  out  in  an  article  widely  syn- 
dictated  in  the  Catholic  press,  and  of  which 
I  have  made  free  use  in  this  broadcast — fac- 
tories can  and  have  been  repaired,  even  after 
repeated  bombings  Hence  it  was  concluded 
that,  since  workers'  houses  were  of  necessity 
connected  with  such  factori-5  and  with  their 
repair,  then  hese  houses,  too,  were  military 
objectives.  Finally,  apparently  at  the  end 
of  the  war  with  Germany,  the  cities  them- 
•  selves,  with  their  water  and  electric  and 
other  supplies,  were  considered  legitimate 
military  objectives;  for  without  water  and 
electricity  and  other  similar  materials  and 
commodities,  munitions  could  not  be  made. 
In  addition,  it  was  argued,  as  a  Justification 
for  indlscr'mlnate  bombing  of  cties.  that 
such  bombing  terrorized  the  Inhabitants  of 
these  cities,  would  break  the  morale  of  the 
pecple  at  home,  and  thus  indirectly  ruin  the 
morale  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  na- 
tions, so  that  surrender  was  inevitable. 

With  his  permission,  since  Father  Parsons 
has  done  such  an  excellent  Job  In  this  dis- 
cussion. I  quote  the  following  paragraphs 
from  his  article.  You  will  find  the  whole 
article  In  the  Pilot  for  August  18.  1945. 

Incidentally.  Just  after  I  had  completed 
this  portion  of  the  broadcast.  I  read  the  let- 
ter of  Monslgnor  Wright  In  the  Boston  Her- 
ald of  last  Friday.  I  endorse  wholeheartedly 
his  clear  presentation  of  the  moral  Issues  of 
the  atomic  bombing. 

Inihe  present  war  there  has  been  no  use 
of  poison  gas.  Nor  has  there  been  any  at- 
tempt to  Inoctilate  the  water  supplies  of  the 
belligerents  on  both  sides  with  the  germs 
of  disease.    Such  weapons  have  been  out- 


lawed  by  the  moral  conscience  of  the  world. 
Let  lu  suppose  that  one  of  our  enemies  had 
used  one  of  these  means  against  the  civil 
populations  of  the  United  Nations,  on  the 
plea  that  nowadays  every  citizen  of  warring 
nations  is  fighting  In  some  form  or  other, 
and  hence  these  barbarous  weapons  would 
be  Justified  against  the  whole  civil  popula- 
tion of  the  enemy  In  order  to  break  their 
morale  by  terrorizing  all  enemy  civilians.  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  Justify  such  a  claim 
on  moral  grounds.  When  the  German  air 
force  bombed  Coventry  and  other  English 
cities  in  order  to  terrorize  the  British  Into 
surrender,  such  bombing  was  universally 
condemned  as  Immoral.  So  was  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  robot  bomb.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  same  condemnation  can  be 
aimed  at  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb  against  whole  cities. 

Father  John  Ford,  who  has  Just  been  ap- 
pointed  professor  of   moral   theology   at   the 
Gregorian  University,  In  Rome,  after  a  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  chair  of  that  sub- 
ject at  Weston  College,  published   last  Sep- 
tember an  exhaustive  study  of  The  Morality 
of  Obliteration   Bombing,   of   which   atomic 
bombing    l.s    the   supreme    example.      Father 
Ford    In    th's   study    made    a  "calculation    cf 
the  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  could  not  by  any  sense  be  said  to  be 
combatants,  or  guilty  of  aggression,  or  de- 
serving of  violent  repression:  that  is  ot  death 
and  injury  because  they  are  living  in  areas 
that  are  said  to  be  military  objectives,  in  the 
widest   sense    in   which    that    term    is    used. 
Father    Ford's    estimate,    after    a    thoroxigh 
study   of   the   figures,    is   that   three-fourths 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  have 
the  right,  under  the  natural  law.  to  be  im- 
mune   from    the    attacks    of    indiscriminate 
bombing  because  they  cannot  in  any  sense 
be   considered    b?lligerents.     In    the    Boston 
market  area,  for  instance,  where   the   popu- 
lation was  roughly,  in  June    1944.   1.80O.000, 
the    War    Manpower    Commission    estimates 
that    800.000    are    gainfully    employed.     Of 
these.    300.000    are   classed    as    essential    war 
workers,  and  500  000  as  less  essential  because 
their  connection  with   the  war  is  more  re- 
mote.    That  leaves   1.000.000  people   in  this 
area,  who  cannot  be  considered  belligerents; 
this  Is  more  than  half  of  the  total  popula- 
tion.    And   many   more  of   the   500.000    less 
essential  workers  could  not  be  Justly  classi- 
fied   as    belligerents.     When    you    remember 
that  half  the  population  of  the  area  Is  fe- 
male and   about    15  percent    is   children — at 
least  these  are  the  percentages  of  the  whole 
country — then  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  such 
persons  could   not   be  bombed   for   the  pur- 
pose of  terrorizing  the  population,  until  the 
morale  of  the  armed  forces  of  that   nation 
would    be    broken    and    they    were    thereby 
forced  to  surrender.    It  should  not  take  much 
deep  reasoning  to  conclude  that  atomic  bomb- 
ing of  whole  cities  with  the  aim  of  terror- 
izing and  breaking  the  morale  of  the  non- 
belligerents  of  an  enemy  nation,  cannot  be 
morally  Justified. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1946 

Mr.  NEELY,  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
permission  duly  granted,  I  extend  my 
remarks  for  the  purpose  of  having 
printed  in  the  Rscord  the  following 
timely  and  impressive  address  concern- 


ing the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer 
which  was  delivered*  on  May  7  over 
radio  station  WOR,  New  York,  by  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  formerly 
Postmaster  General  and  now  the  chair- 
mjin  of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Corp. : 

Although  I  am  speaking  for  the  adoption 
by  Congress  of  a  bill  which  this  body  has 
under  consideration,  this  Is  not  a  political 
speech. 

Please  bear  with  me  if  1  tell  you  a  fact 
with  which  you  must  be  familiar  and  that  is 
that  good  government  is  concerned  with  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  I  have  always  fought  for  the  highest 
precepts  of  government  which  consider  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people.  I  am  now  con- 
cerned with  the  tragic  fate  of  17,000.000  ot 
my  fellow  citizens  who  are  doomed  to  die 
during  your  lifetime  and  mine 

It  is  not  especially  to  my  credit  that  I  am 
worried  about  this.  I  may  be  one  of  these 
17.000.000  people — or  one  who  is  dear  to 
me  may  oe  one  of  them;  or  you  who  are 
listening  to  me  at  this  moment,  or  someone 
dear  to  you  may  die  before  the  year  is  out. 

With  all  the  tragedy  and  the  heartache 
and  all  the  devastation  and  ruin  which  has 
come  out  of  this  war,  there  has  come  out  of 
It,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say.  some  good 
things  and  one  is  the  proof  of  what  we  can 
do  in  this  country  when  there  is  necessity 
for  doing  it. 

When  we  mobilize  our  might  and  our 
money  behind  a  worthy  cause  nothing  can 
stop  us  We  declared  war  against  the 
mightiest  military  machine  the  world  has 
ever  known.  We  determined  to  destroy  it 
and  we  did.  We  did  It  by  mobilizing  the 
money,  the  industry  and  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  all  the  resources  and  all  of  our 
facilities  behind  the  common  war  effort. 
Once  we  willed  to  destroy  Hitler  and  Hitler- 
tcm  and  Japanese  imperirlisnr  we  did  it  and 
we  revealed  the  remarkable,  miraculous 
capacity  this  country  has  if  it  simply  mobi- 
lizes its  might  against  a  common  enemy. 

It  was  not  thought  possible  that.  In  a 
short  time,  we  could  get  together  scientists 
from  every  corner  of  th"  vorld  who  would 
be  able  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  atom 
and  harness  them  into  machinery  of  war, 
and  yet  we  did,  because  we  had  the  courage 
and  the  vision  to  use  the  money  and  to 
mobilize  the  might  to  make  that  great  feat 
possible. 

Congress  was  wise  enough  to  appropriate 
expenditures  for  the  organization  of  facili- 
ties that  made  possible  the  bringing  together 
of  knowledge  from  all  corners  of  the  world 
and  this  resulted  in  the  perfection  of  the 
atomic  bomb 

Certainly  the  war  created  great  desolation 
over  vast  areas  of  the  world;  millions  cf 
people  died;  seme  unmercifully,  under  tor- 
ture and  in  gas  chambers.  MiMlons  have  suf- 
fered the  slow  creeping  death  of  starvation 
and  inconceivable  human  brutality  in  con- 
centration camps,  yet,  add  together  the  lists 
of  all  the  deaths  in  this  horrible  war  and. 
while  the  total  is  staggering  it  does  not  com- 
pare with  the  greater  total  of  deaths  from  a 
disease  which  has  been  the  mortal  enemy 
of  manknd  from  the  beginning  of  time,  a 
disease  thr.t  grows  annually  in  power  to  take 
life.  The  upward  spiral  of  this  disease  Is  of 
such  proportions  as  to  cover  every  human 
being  In  our  country  and  throughout  the 
world.  Every  time  3  minutes  pass  a  life 
is  taken  by  this  disease  and  always  it  Is  a 
terrifying,  agonizing  death. 

More  than  170.000  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children  were  the  victims  of  this  disease 
last  year;  and  a  cancer  specialist,  who  has 
been  fighting  this  disease  for  many  years. 
warns  the  American  people  that  during  our 
lifetime  17.000.000  people  will  die  unless  a 
means  Is  found  to  combat  the  ravages  of  this 
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unspeakable  scourge.  I  submit  that  any 
time  17,000,000  of  our  people  are  confronted 
by  death,  this  Nation  Is  In  a  state  of  emer- 
gency 

Having  to  look  back  on  170.000  deaths  last 
year  and  having  to  look  forward  to  more 
than  that  number  this  year,  gives  me  the 
conviction  that  we  face  an  emergency  that 
menaces  all  of  cur  people  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  do  something  about  It. 

Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida  and  Con- 
gressman Matthew  M.  Neely,  former  gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia,  have  presented  to 
the  House  cf  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
a  bill  asking  that  $100,000,000  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  the 
world's  knowledge  and  every  facility  in  an 
effort  to  wipe  out  this  disease.  Senator 
Pepper  and  Congressman  Neely  envision  an 
action  to  be  taken  against  this  threat  to  so 
many  human  lives  similar  to  the  effort  that 
produced  the  atomic  bomb.  Now  $100,000.- 
000  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  Just  think  of  It  in 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  the  war. 

Every  day  that  our  men  were  fighting  over- 
seas It  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
$221,000,000. 

The  number  of  Americans  who  died  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  war  was  273,000.  Sena- 
tor Pepper  and  Congressman  Neely  ask  that 
less  than  one-half  day's  cost  of  the  war  be 
used  to  save  the  lives  of  17,000,000. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  any  gov- 
ernment concerned  with  conserving  the  lives 
of  It's  citizens  would  not  hesitate  to  spend 
such  a  relatively  small  sum  for  the  benefit 
of  so  many. 

The  disease  about  which  I  am  speaking  Is 
cancer. 

Many  of  us  know  of  cancer  as  a  disease 
that  attacks  older  people  and  yet  more  little 
children  are  attacked  by  cancer  every  year 
than  by  Infantile  paralysis. 

Let  me  read  you  a  statement  by  Dr.  R.  R. 
Spencer,  chief  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute: 

"A  cure  for  cancer  would  be  the  greatest 
medical  news  In  all  history.  What  are  the 
chances  of  winning  the  battle  against  this 
master  killer?  If  you  had  asked  a  research 
man  that  question  5  years  ago  he  would  have 
been  pessimistic.  Not  today.  One  leader  in 
the  field  states,  'Given  time  and  money,  any 
scientific  problem  can  be  solved."  And  he 
adds.  'Cancer  is  no  exception.'  Think  for  a 
moment  of  the  stake  Involved.  Each  year 
cancer  kills  more  than  two  million  people 
throughout  the  world.  At  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  cancer  was  taking  more  American 
lives  every  24  months  than  bullets  had  taken 
In  all  the  wars  In  United  States  history. 
Cancer  is  chiefly  a  disease  of  the  aged,  yet 
it  kills  more  children  than  Infantile  paralysis. 
Every  three  minutes,  day  and  night,  it  ticks 
off  a  life  in  the  United  States." 

Do  not  confuse  the  Peppcr-Neely  bills  with 
the  drive  now  going  on  to  raise  money  for 
cancer  research.  That  drive  is  conducted 
by  a  private  agency,  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  It  Is  a  worthy  effort.  I  am  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Everybody  should  make  a 
contribution  to  any  cause  that  Is  devoted  to 
research  and  prevention. 

The  $100,000,000  asked  for  In  the  Pepper- 
Neely  bills  Is  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  cure 
for  cancer.  There  is  nothing  Impossible 
about  It.  No  one  In  his  right  mind  would 
say  that  anything  Is  impossible  In  this  age. 
Think  of  the  sulfa  drugs,  the  penicillin  and 
the  other  drugs  that  came  recently  into 
general  use  and  the  great  good  they  have 
done  for  humanity.  I  do  not  say  that  any 
particular  drug  will  be  found  to  cure  cancer 
but  I  do  say  that  enough  money  should  be 
set  aside  by  this  Government  In  an  all-out 
effort  to  find  some  way  to  stop  the  ravages 
of  this  disease. 

What  these  bills  propose  is  that  the  Oot- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  throw  Its  full 
weight,  might,  and  power  behind  an  or- 
ganized, determined,  resolute  assault  upon 


this  killer — this  greater  enemy  than  Hitler 
was.  Insofar  as  destnictioa  to  life  Is  con- 
cerned. 

I  hope  we  can  bring  enough  public  opinion 
to  bear  upon  the  Congress  to  get  them  to 
respond  to  the  challenging  appeal  Initiated 
by  Senator  Pkppek  and  Congretsntan  Nult. 
I  hope  that  we  will  not  let  a  stone  remain 
unturned,  a  dollar  unspent,  a  facility  un- 
used— nothing  undone  to  retard  this  curse. 
Surely  everyone  wants  to  spare  the  humau 
race  the  horror  of  this  unspeakable  recur- 
ring scourge.  Everyone  wants  t-->  hold  out 
hope  of  the  Joy  of  life  to  those  doomed  to 
death  by  cancer,  unless  a  discovery  is  made 
that  will  kill  this  No.  1  killer.  The  decision 
which  will  be  made  in  this  Congress  with 
reference  to  these  bills  ranks  In  importance 
with  anything  with  which  the  world  Is  faced. 
There  were  no  more  Important  decisions  at 
any  of  the  conferences  by  the  great  powers 
during  this  war.  Even  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems of  peace  are  not  any  more  compelling 
than  that  of  our  worst  enemy — cancer. 

For  more  than  2.000  years  the  world  has 
been  trying  to  solve  this  problem,  and  yet. 
with  all  of  the  skill  and  with  the  use  of 
X-ray  and  radium,  we  are  still  working 
largely  In  the  dark.  We  are  still  employing 
the  same  methods  as  the  early  Egyptians  who 
used  fire  to  burn  out  the  cancerous  flesh  as 
the  only  way  of  stopping  its  progress. 

If  the  $100,000,000  called  for  in  this  bill 
Is  provided.  I  believe  that  we  will  find  the 
cause  and  cure  for  cancer.  If  It  is  not  pro- 
vided, then  I  believe  that,  though  the  prob- 
lem may  eventually  be  solved,  it  will  only 
be  after  many  wasted  years  and  at  unthink- 
able cost  of  life  and  untold  misery. 

I  have  seldom  talked  on  this  subject  of 
cancer  with  anyone  who  has  not  had  a  rela- 
tive, a  friend,  or  someone  close  to  him  die 
In  cancer's  agonizing  way. 

How  do  you  think  the  American  public 
would  vote  on  this  subject  If  It  came  to  a 
vote? 

It  Is  not  hard  to  believe  that  If  a  national 
referendum  of  an  Initiative  measure  cpuld 
be  put  before  the  voters  of  this  Nation  there 
would  be  a  flood  of  approval  such  as  has 
never  before  been  recorded  In  favor  of  man 
or  project. 

What  does  $100,000,000  mean  spread 
among  our  population?  It  means  70  cents 
for  every  Individual — every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  America.  If  you  confine  the  $1C0.- 
000.000  to  the  seventeen  million  now  living 
who  are  doomed  to  die  of  cancer  unless 
something  is  done  about  It,  It  would  mean 
about  $6  for  every  one  of  them.  What  It 
really  adds  up  to  Is  the  best  form  of  Insurance 
Imaginable;  a  few  cents  for  each  of  us  who 
face  the  odds  of  one  to  eight  In  this  tinequal 
fight  to  the  death  with  cancer 

And  now,  what  can  you  and  I  do  about  It? 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  work  of 
a  new  organization  known  as  Sponsors  of 
Government  Action  Against  Cancer..  I  am  a 
member  of  this  organization  and  as  a  mem- 
ber I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  everything  I 
can  In  this  fight  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Pepper-Neely  bills.  It  does  not  cost  anything 
to  Join  the  Sponsors  of  Government  Action 
Against  Cancer.  You  merely  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  your  own  protection  against 
cancer  and  the  protection  of  everycne  you 
know. 

The  Sponsors  of  Government  Action 
Against  Cancer  are  rallying  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  behind  these  bills.  Hearings  are 
being  held  In  Washington  today  and  tomor- 
row before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Repre- 
sentative Sol  Bloom  of  New  York  is  chairman 
of  that  committee..  Wire  the  committee  or 
Representative  Blooit  at  once  and  thus  add 
your  voice  to  those  of  the  great  army  of 
public-spirited  men  and  women  who  are 
tirglng  the  adoption  of  these  bills. 

A  gr«at  national  debt  of  gratitude  Is  due 
and   owing    to   otir   friend   and   Xarslgbted 


leader.  Julltu  Jay  Perlrautter.  chairman  of 
this  organization,  who  was  catapulted  after 
personal  experiences,  into  the  war  against 
cancer:  who,  after  B  yean  as  a  contributor, 
worker,  and  observer,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion which  resulted  in  the  organlalng  of  this 
great  national  group.  Spoaaors  of  Govern- 
ment Action  Against  Cancer,  which  Is  dedi- 
cated to  sponsoring  Government  action 
againaet  cancer  along  the  lines  proposed  in 
the  Pepper-Neely  bills.  Join  the  Sponsors  of 
Government  Action  Against  Cancer.  Wire 
Congress  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5  > ,  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  interesting  article  entitled, 
"GI  Morals  in  Gerniany."  written  by 
Walter  J.  Slatoff  and  printed  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  Republic.  Mr.  Slatofl 
was  editor  of  the  Lightening  Bug.  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Tenth  Regiment 
newspaper,  for  2  years,  and  served  a  year 
and  a  half  in  Europe.  He  graduated 
from  Columbia  University  in  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

CI  MORALS  IN  CPMAWT 

(By  Walter  J.  Slatoff) 

One  of  my  best  pals  came  through  six 
months  of  combat  without  a  scratch  only  to 
become  a  casualty  In  Berlin  nearly  a  year 
after  the  war's  end.  He.  along  with  many 
hundreds  of  othei*  young  American  soldiers, 
is  the  victim  of  a  city  In  which  vice,  corrup- 
tion and  callousness  have  reached  a  point 
that  defies  description. 

Imagine  your  own  18-  or  19-year-old  son 
removed  entirely  from  your  supervision,  given 
an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  money, 
granted  a  power  over  women  equal  to  that  of 
Van  Johnson  or  Clark  Gable,  fed  a  steady 
diet  of  lies  and  stories  calculated  to  inspire 
suspicion,  hate  and  C3mlcinn,  and  placed 
among  a  people  who  had  lost  all  moral  stand- 
ards. The  American  soldiers  occupying  Ber- 
lin today  are  in  exactly  that  position.  A  great 
number  of  them  are  recently  drafted  18-  and 
19-year-olds,  and  as  redeployment  continues, 
the  percentage  increases. 

The  situation  Is  particularly  dangerous  be- 
cause Its  true  aspect  does  i»ot  become  appar- 
ent until  one  gets  away  from  the  city. 
Several  days  after  we  left  Berlin  one  OI  com- 
pared It  to  an  Insane  asylum,  within  whose 
limits  the  abnormal  becomes  the  normal,  and 
whose  inmates,  lacking  any  sane  measuring 
rod.  lose  all  realization  of  their  own 
peculiarity. 

Thus  In  Berlin,  the  black  market  has  be- 
come the  accepted  way  at  doing  business. 
Sexual  promiscuity  and  prostitution  hare 
become  the  normal  pattern  of  boy-and-glrl 
relationships.  And  the  Inhabitants.  Just  as 
the  asylum  Inmates  bellere  the  rest  of  the 
world  crazy,  spend  a  great  portion  at  Uieir 
time  buUdlng  and  circulating  «tort«s  dwrtgnwl 
to  fhow  that  It  U  the  French.  Pole*.  DaHtllw 
and  others,  not  they,  who  are  ridotM,  lm» 
mpral  and  without  civlllasd  standards. 

Great  numbers  of  OI's  and  oUetn  fall  Into 
thlM  Berlin  pattern  very  quickly  and  eaaUy. 
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-From  July  through  November  1945.  my  regi- 
ment was  Buttoned  In  various  small  towns 
near  Kassel.  Germany.  During  that  5-month 
period,  out  of  the  approximately  1.000  men 
who  became  eligible  for  redeployment  and 
were  shipped  to  home-bound  outfits,  not  more 
than  10  elected  to  remain  in  Germany.  Esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  men  seriously  frater- 
nizing during  that  period  ranged  from  3  to 
10  percent.  The  regiment  moved  to  Berlin 
the  end  of  November.  The  venereal-disease 
rate  rose  sharply;  the  number  of  men  seri- 
ously fraternizing  jumped  to  between  83  to 
95  percent;  and  l)etween  Noveml)er  and  the 
middle  of  January,  when  I  left  Berlin,  well 
over  a  hundred  men  eligible  for  redeploy- 
ment chose  to  remain  In  Berlin  for  further 
duty. 

My  friend  was  among  these,  and  his  case 
Is  not  unusual.  Throughout  the  war  we 
thought  of  him  as  a  typical  American  kid— 
prcud  of  his  country,  his  folks,  his  heme 
town,  the  pictures  of  his  flanc^.  and  par- 
ticularly prcud  cf  the  fact  that  he  didn't 
fraternize.  He  hoped  to  l)e  married  as  soon 
as  be  was  discharged  and  Intended  to  go  back 
to  college  under  the  GI  blU  of  rights.  When 
I  last  saw  him  he  had  become  an  active  black 
marketeer,  spent  all  his  evenings  drinking 
with  one  German  girl  or  another,  had  ceased 
to  write  home  and.  despite  continued  pleas 
from  his  parents  and  Ganc^  to  return,  was 
determined  to  remain  in  Berlin  as  long  f.s 
possible.  When  speaking  of  the  German  Na- 
tion or  the  war  his  argumenU  might  have 
come  from  Goebb^ls. 

The  great  majority  of  the  men  In  my  regi- 
ment were  combat  infantrymen  who  had 
been  well  conditioned  to  distrust  and  hate 
the  Germans,  and  most  of  them  were  at  least 
ai  yMtrs  old.  U  they  become  diseased,  what 
can  be  expected  to  happen  to  the  teen-ege 
recruits?  Easy  money  and  easy  women  are 
the  lures.  The  sum  of  money  a  Berlin  sol- 
dier can  make  Is  limited  only  by  the  aatount 
of  cigarettes,  watches,  food,  or  other  scarce 
commodities  he  can  obtain  from  home.  On 
the  black  market — which  is  every  street,  hall- 
way, and  house  in  the  city— he  can  receive 
$150  a  carton  for  his  cigarettes,  between  tlOO 
and  (300  for  watches.  $5  for  a  5-cent  bar  of 
candy  or  cake  of  soap,  and  comparable  prices 
for  coffee,  canned  goods,  and  similar  Items. 

An  Idea  of  the  extent  of  GI  black-market 
a^vltiea  Is  given  by  the  fact  that  when 
Inwi  Tnrlrtng  services  were  set  up  throughout 
Berlin,  our  soldiers  sent  home  •600,000  worth 
In  leu  than  a  month.  GI's  are  considered 
poverty-stricken  If  they  have  less  than  $500 
ir.  their  pockets.  They  pay  $1,000  for  $50 
cameras,  and  Leicas  and  Con  taxes  are  eagerly 
imfohascd  for  $3.C03  or  more.  A  bottle  of  v He 
CQCBSC  costs  between  $60  and  $80.  Many 
soldiers  spend  most  of  their  spare  time  In 
black-market  transactions,  and  during  my 
stay  in  the  city  I  encountered  only  two  who 
did  not  admit  to  having  sold  at  least  one 
carton  of  cigarettes. 

The  situation  became  so  bad  that  In  No- 
vember the  Army  found  It  necessary  to  Issue 
currency-control  books  which  listed  the 
legally  acquired  money  of  each  soldier,  and 
to  rule  '.hat  no  other  money  could  be  sent 
home.  This,  however,  did  almost  nothing  to 
curb  the  black  market,  but  merely  forced  the 
OI's  to  search  for  mailable  commodities — 
camera  equipment,  jewelry,  china — into 
which  to  translate  their  money. 

The  women  of  Berlin  are  hungry,  cold,  and 
lonesome.  The  GI's  have  cigarettes,  which 
will  buy  food  and  coal.  The  GI's  have  food — 
chocolate,  doughnuts  (taken  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  Red  Cross  clubs)  and  canned 
goods  from  home.  The  GI's  have  war^-i 
nicht  clubs.  And  the  GI's  provide  a  kind  of 
security  and  meaning  in  an  otherwise  mean- 
iBiiMS  dty.  The  result  Is  an  asgnssive  and 
^tftMtmie  manhunt  by  the  women.  From 
the  agas  of  15  to  50.  they  seek  GI  protectors. 
Th^  stand  in  front  of  the  GI  nijght  clubs. 
parade  up  and  dowu  the  streets  in  front  ol 


the  Red  Cross  clubs  and  even  accost  GI's 
in  trolleys,  subways,  and  on  the  street.  "Ich 
Hebe  dlch."  normally  the  German  equivalent 
of  "I  love  ycu."  has  become  no  more  mean- 
ingful than  "How  do  you  do"  or  "I'm  pleased 
to  make  your  acquaintance." 

It  Is  very  hard  for  a  GI.  lonesome  and 
thousands  of  miles  from  home,  to  resist  the 
onslaught,  and  very  easy  for  him  to  forget 
that  he  is  paying  for  the  "love"  he  receives. 
When,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  sweet  "fraulein." 
like  as  not  the  wife  of  an  SS  man,  weeps  that 
she  has  no  money  for  coal,  or  that'  the  "bar- 
baric Russkls"  killed  her  mother  and  father, 
took  all  her  pcssesslcns.  or  attacked  her.  It 
is  almost  Impossible  for  her  GI  sweetheart 
not  to  help  out  or  not  to  feel  embittered  at 
his  former  allies. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  I  am 
describing  not  the  exception  but  the  norm 
fcr  Berlin,  and  that  90  percent  of  the  soldiers 
there  are  affected.  Again  and  again  one 
hears  such  remarks  as:  "I  couldn't  make  this 
kind  of  money  at  home."  "The  girls  back 
home  never  treated  me  like  this."  "Id  be 
a  sucker  to  go  home  now.  Ill  wait  till  the 
scramble  for  Jobs  Is  over  and  then  go  home." 
"These  Germans  aren't  so  bad.  They're  the 
same  kind  of  people  we  are."  "Hell,  back 
horrxc  I'd  have  to  work  "  "I'd  go  back  if  I 
could  take  the  black  market  with  me  "  Sur- 
prising comments  when  one  considers  the 
overwhelming  desire  of  most  overseas  soldiers 
to  get  home  as  quickly  as  possible! 

The  situation  would  not  be  so  serious 
were  It  merely  a  case  of  young  men  sowing 
a  few  wild  oats.  But  the  picture  is  one  of 
large  numbers  of  men  accepting  crooked 
dealing,  dishonesty,  and  promiscuity  as  a 
way  of  life — and  apparently  liking  It.  It  is 
also  a  picture  of  large  numbers  of  men  falling 
for  an  Insidious  line  of  propaganda  calcu- 
lated to  win  the  peace  for  the  Germans.  A 
survey  conducted  In  August  by  the  European 
Theater  Ssrvice  Forces"  Information  and 
Education  Division  showed  that  among  men 
who  had  spent  no  time  in  Germany,  only  34 
percent  expressed  any  favorable  feeling  to- 
ward the  Germans.  This  percentage  rose  to 
42  percent  among  men  who  had  spent  less 
than  4  weeks  In  Germany,  to  54  percent 
among  those  who  had  been  there  between 
1  and  2  months,  and  reached  59  percent 
among  troops  who  had  been  in  Germany 
more  than  2  months.  I  estimate  that  In  my 
outfit  In  Berlin  the  percentage  would  be  In 
the  vicinity  of  75.  And  in  direct  ratio  with 
increased  affection  toward  the  Germans  run 
hate  and  siospicion  of  other  peoples.  The 
Germans  make  sure  of  that. 

For  most  areas  of  Germany  the  problem 
can  be  met  by  an  active  and  Intelligent  in- 
formation and  education  program,  provided 
it  is  fully  supported  by  unit  commanders. 
But  in  Berlin  the  situation  will  grow  steadily 
worse  unless  a  minimum  age  and  maximum 
tour  of  duty  Is  set  for  our  forces  there  and 
a  strong  effort  is  made  to  garrison  the  city 
with  only  our  best  and  most  matiire  troops — 
those  who  will  be  least  likely  to  succumb  to 
the  Berlin  pattern  of  life  and  Berlin  propa- 
ganda, and  who  will  best  represent  America, 
to  the  other  occupying  powers  and  the  Ger- 
man people. 


World  Literacy 


to  me  by  former  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen, 
president  of  the  World  Language  Foun- 
dation of  Washington,  together  with  a 
passage  from  a  book  entitled  "The  Silent 
Billion  Speak."  which  is  referred  to  in 
Senator  Owen's  letter  to  me. 

It  Is  most  heartening  to  find  that  so 
much  constructive  work  is  being  done  to- 
ward the  time  when  all  the  people  of  the 
world  will  be  able  to  communicate  with 
one  another  freely  and  when  illiteracy 
will  have  been  overcome  wherever  it  now 
exists. 

Especially  should  note  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  people  of  all  religions.  Catholic 
and  Protestant  alike,  are  working  to- 
gether to  that  end. 

World  Language  Foundation, 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  16.  1946. 
Hon.  Jekby  Voorhis,  Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
-My  Deak  Jesbt  :  Enclosed  find  chapter  8  of 
the  last  edition  of  The  Silent  Billion  Speak, 
published  by  the  Friendship  Press  for  the 
Committee  on  World  Literacy.  156  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  This  chapter  describes  three 
campaigns  of  three  successive  years  removing 
Illiteracy  in  the  Republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  an  astounding  story  which 
ought  to  be  known  by  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  It  is  a  sound  revolution 
demonstrating,  however,  the  et.gerness  with 
which  illiterate  people  welcomed  the  know- 
ledge of  reading  and  writing  their  own  lan- 
guage and  the  cordial  support  given  to  this 
movement  by  the  governmental  and  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  different  commu- 
nities. 

The  "each  one  teach  one"  plan  is  now  be- 
ing employed  to  teach  hundreds  of  languages 
and  dialects  covering  the  face  of  the  globe — 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Asia,  Africa,  the  Islands 
of  the  sea  In  the  Caribbean  and  the  Western 
Hsmisphere. 

The  magnificent  campaign  of  Mexico  Is  an 
example.  I,  therefore,  venture  to  suggest  to 
you  that  you  call  attention  to  this  Important 
record  of  the  work  done  by  the  Committee 
.  on  World  Literacy,  of  which  Rev.  Frank  C. 
Laubach.  PhD.,  Is  director,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  missionaries  by  thousands  who 
are  silently  and  unselfishly  serving  the  fun- 
damental principles  upon  which  the  United 
Nations  are  now  being  founded  In  a  new 
world  of  peace.  Justice,  and  human  brother- 
hood. 

The  happiness  of  the  new  world  will  be 
found  not  by  seeking  happiness  but  by  un- 
selfishly giving  happiness  to  others  through 
justice  and  service. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  L.  Cv^en. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHiS 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  to  include  a  letter  written 


LITERACT    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor 
In  1941. 1  happened  to  be  in  the  United  States 
on  furlough.  Many  Invitations  to  visit  Latin 
America  had  come  to  me.  and  among  these 
was  a  request  to  speak  at  the  Congress  of  the 
World's  Sunday  School  Association  In  Mexico 
City,  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
originally  planned  for  Durban.  The  dele- 
gates were  to  come  largely  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  they  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  lor 
an  effort  on  behalf  of  literacy  In  their  coun- 
tries. So  in  June  of  1941  I  went  to  Mexico 
City  for  the  conference,  and  the  following 
year  I  started  out  on  the  first  of  three  tours 
of  the  republics  to  the  south. 

Most  of  Latin  America  has  made  rapid 
progress  during  recent  years  in  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  agriculture,  and  industry, 
but  there  are  still  great  numbers  of  under- 
privileged people.  Three-quarters  of  the  pop- 
ulation depend  on  agriculture  for  their  liveli- 
hood. The  trouble  is  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  farmer  class  do  not  own  any  land,  but 
are  mere  laborers,  many  of  them  serfs.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  agricultural  land  and  livestock 


are  owned  by  a  comparatively  few  native 
landlords  or  foreign  corporations.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  population  are  physically  luder- 
nourlshed.  and  half  of  these  are  diseased  as  a 
result  of  diet  deficiencies.  Poverty  and  ex- 
tremely low  Incomes  among  many  millions  of 
people  retard  the  economic  progress  of  nearly 
all  countries,  while  the  public  revenues  In  all 
but  a  few  countries  are  Insufficient  to  provide 
educational  and  public-health  facilities. 

In  nearly  all  Latin-American  countries 
these  economic  and  health  problems  are  tied 
up  with  Illiteracy,  the  condition  of  over  half 
of  the  population.  In  general,  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  other  peoples  of  European 
origin  have  a  fairly  high  rate  of  literacy, 
while  among  the  Indians  and  Negroes  illit- 
eracy percentages  are  usually  high.  The 
future  of  the  Latin-American  countries  de- 
pends very  greatly  upon  the  conquest  of  this 
enemy  to  progress. 

In  seme  countries  men  of  large  vision  have 
tolled  with  tireless  zeal  to  stir  their  country- 
men. A  Brazilian  Presbyterian  elder  named 
Dr.  Gustavo  Armbrust  started  a  literacy  cam- 
paign a  decade  or  more  ago  in  his  country, 
and  there  are  now  literacy  committees  in 
every  town  of  any  size  In  Brazil.  The  funds 
for  this  campaign  are  provided  from  the 
small  contributions  of  many  thousands  of 
people. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  was  the  first 
to  wage  a  real  war  on  a  large  scale  against 
Illiteracy.  This  campaign  was  clearly  seen 
to  be  necessary,  for  any  real  agrarian  im- 
provement. The  Government  was  trying  to 
give  the  land  back  to  the  masses,  but  saw 
that  this  was  not  enough.  If  the  masses 
were  Illiterate  they  could  not  rise  above  their 
present  level.  "We  have  not  helped  people 
until  we  help  them  to  help  themselves."  A 
series  of  very  good  citizenship  books  were 
printed  and  widely  used. 

It  happened  that  Dr.  Gonzalo  Baez- 
Camargo  of  Mexico  had  been  with  a  team  of 
us  on  a  speaking  tour  In  Florida  In  1936. 
where  he  began  to  build  "key  word"  lessons 
that  he  later  printed  and  distributed  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  During  the 
meeting  of  the  World's  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation at  Mexico  City.  Dr.  Camargo's  les- 
sons were  revised. 

As  in  all  these  literacy  tours,  God  opened 
the  doors  of  Latin  America  in  a  surprising 
manner.  A  self-effacing  woman  who  does  not 
wish  her  name  mentioned,  asked  for  the  "joy" 
of  paying  for  the  travel  expenses.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner Welles,  then  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Francis  8a3rre  (who 
had  seen  our  Lanao  Moro  work)  wrote  a 
lovely  letter  that  served  as  an  introduction 
to  all  our  embassies,  and  every  embassy  did 
all  It  could  to  assist.  Dr.  Stanley  Rycroft. 
of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  In  Latin 
America,  arranged  all  contacts  with  the  Evan- 
gelical churches. 

The  literacy  tours  In  Latin-America  have 
followed  the  same  general  pattern  as  the 
campaigns  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
most  of  the  countries  missionaries,  some 
church  people,  and  a  few  other  far-vlsioned 
men  and  women  were  ready  to  begin  at  once. 
Everybody  else  was  in  doubt  or  despair.  These 
few  courageous  souls  proved  that  by  phonetic 
lessons  people  could  be  taught  quickly,  that 
Illiterates  were  eager  to  learn,  and  that  the 
"each  one  teach  one"  method  is  practical  and 
Is  very  Inexpensive.  Government  officials 
became  Interested,  and  upon  our  visits  a  year 
,  later  many  were  eager  to  begin  campaigns. 

Colombia  was  the  first  South  American 
country  visited.  The  missionary  statesman. 
Dr.  Edward  G.  Seel,  met  me  at  the  airport 
and  took  me  to  confer  with  the  director  of 
education.  A  literacy  council  was  formed, 
consisting  of  the  director,  the  cultural  at- 
tach^  of  the  American  Embassy,  Dr.  Seel,  and 
the  principal  of  every  school  in  Bogota.  The 
coordinator's  office  of  the  United  States  paid 
for  the  first  edition  of  lessons.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  literacy  efforts  seemed  to  lapse. 


However,  Mr.  Richard  Shatill.  an  energetic 
young  missionary  serving  on  the  comity 
central  in  BarranquUla.  specialized  In  lit- 
eracy, and  he  did  so  well  that  the  Govern- 
ment began  to  catch  his  fire.  When  I  visited 
Colombia  a  year  later  I  was  accompanied  by 
Theodore  P.  Fricke,  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  Sherwood 
ReUner,  a  missionary  candidate  then  prepar- 
ing for  work  in  Latin-America. 

Every  director  and  inspector  of  schools  In 
Colombia  was  called  by  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation to  Ebague  for  a  3-day  conference  on 
literacy  while  we  were  there,  and  soon  the 
northern  coast  of  Colombia  had  a  literacy 
campaign  in  full  swing.  Mr.  Rafael  Borrelly, 
mayor  of  BarranquUla  and  a  stanch  Evan- 
gelical, has  cooperated  with  all  his  power, 
and  through  him  Richard  Shaull  has  become 
practically  the  director  of  literacy  for  north- 
ern Colombia. 

Ecuador  also  Illustrates  how  an  able  mis- 
sionary can  inspire  a  country.  The  first  year 
I  visited  Ecuador  there  was  considerable  In- 
terest, but  Alan  Reed,  the  son  of  the  pioneer 
Evangelical  missionary  to  Ecuador,  was  the 
first  to  do  anything  about  It.  He  was  bead 
pastor  of  the  gre^t  Community  Church  at 
Guayaquil,  whlch/^s  father  had  founded; 
and  in  addition  he  conducted,  along  with  his 
brother,  a  successful  stationery  store  and 
printing  establishment.  The  Reed  brothers 
printed  lessons  with  beautifully  colored  pic- 
tured and  gave  them  away  throughout  the 
country.  This  demonstration  of  public  spirit 
caught  the  imagination  of  newspapers,  which 
published  lessons  and  gave  wide  public! ly  to 
the  movement. 

Alan  Reed  also  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
leading  manufacturers  in  the  campaign.  A 
cracker  company  placed  an  illustrated  leaflet 
in  some  25,000  boxes,  which  were  shipped  all 
over  the  country.  The  leaflet  bcre  this  slo- 
gan: "No  man  can  be  a  citizen  who  cannot 
read." 

The  Ecuadorean  Newspapermen's  Union  of 
Quito  has  tackled  the  job  of  teaching  the 
Indians  to  read  and  write,  and  they  like  it. 
The  law  says  that  "every  new  reader  becomes 
a  citizen  and  can  then  vote."  They  have  a 
plan  with  which  they  hope  to  eliminate  illit- 
eracy from  Ecuador  in  5  years. 

When  Prlcke,  Relsner.  and  I  visited  Ecuador 
the  following  year,  the  Government  was  thor- 
oughly aroused.  A  bill  has  been  Introduced 
into  their  congress  requiring  every  citizen  of 
Ecuador  to  learn  or  to  teach — It  was  to  be 
tmiversal  conscription  against  enemy  No.  1. 

The  first  year  I  vleited  Peru,  missionaries 
and  the  churches  welcomed  the  campaign 
with  great  eagerness.  John  Ritchie,  repre- 
senting the  American  Bible  Society,  gave 
generously  of  his  time  and  money  to  promote 
the  cause.  He  printed  lessons  and  the 
churches  started  teaching.  The  Government 
appointed  a  commission  of  three  to  study  the 
lessons  ana  observe  results. 

On  the  coast  of  Peru  we  found  a  few 
enemies  of  literacy.  They  told  us  of  their 
opposition  frankly.  But  high  up  in  the 
Andes,  the  people  who  worked  with  the  In- 
dians were  zealous  in  their  concern  for  liter- 
acy. 'When  Reisner  and  Prlcke  visited  Jauja 
In  the  mountains  the  officials  came  to  the 
Evangelical  church  and  became  positively  ex- 
cited about  literacy. 

Missionaries,  teachers,  and  the  president 
of  the  university  at  Cuzco  did  everything  they 
could  to  cooperate.  "This,"  said  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  "is  the  dream  of  a 
lifetime  come  true.  It  la  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day  for  the  descendants  of  the  Incas,  whom 
my  ancestors  brought  to  ruin.  If  we  can 
make  amends  in  some  small  way,  I  shall 
die  happy."  All  the  Quechua  lessons  were 
mimeographed  by  the  university  offices,  at 
their  expense. 

In  Bolivia  about  90  percent  of  the  people 
are  Indians,  and  93  p3rcent  of  the  Indians 
are  illiterate.  These,  like  the  Indians  In  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  are  in  sickening  poverty,  and 


are  the  victims  of  liquor  and  the  opium-like 
drug  named  "coca."  They  speak  either  tb* 
AymarA  or  Quechua  languac**  The  Oregon 
Quakers  have  an  interesting  church  for  this 
Aymar&s  in  La  Paz,  where  the  lessons  were 
prepared  by  Juan  Ayllon,  a  leading  scholar 
among  the  AymarA  people.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  church  and  translator  of  the  Bible.  Our 
American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Boal,  urged  me 
not  to  go  any  farther  but  to  stay  In  Bolivia 
for  2  or  3  yea{8.  "You  will  not  find  greater 
need."  he  told  me,  "In  all  Latin  America." 

In  Brazil  we  found  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Pedagogics.  Dr.  LourenQo 
Filho.  eager  to  cooperate.  He  set  aside  his 
best  teachers  to  assist  in  preparing  a  set  of 
lessons  for  the  government.  "The  publication 
of  these  was  postponed  for  15  months  while 
the  government  completed  s  Portuguese 
word  count  to  make  sure  that  all  the  words 
were  basic.  The  next  time  I  visited  Brazil,  the 
word  count  had  only  Jtut  been  finished,  and 
Dr.  Lourenco  Filho  said  he  was  about  to  print 
70.000  copies  that  would  be  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes  m  all  parts  of  that  vast  coun- 
try. But  the  missionaries  did  not  wait.  In 
S&o  Paulo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Salvador.  Recife, 
and  Par&,  they  prepared  lessons  thi^t  were 
printed  in  Recife. 

When  I  arrived  In  Venezuela  the  avidity 
with  which  the  young,  progressive  council  of 
education  seized  upon  literacy  and  helped 
prepare  lessons  made  me  tingle.  These  they 
printed  within  3  months,  thus  breaking  all 
records  for  Government  action  on  lessons  in 
Latin  America. 

In  western  Guatemala  we  visited  five  In- 
dian tribes  and  prepared  lessons  in  their  dis- 
lects — Qulch^.  Kckchl,  Cakchiquel,  Conob. 
and  Mam.  Mam  looks  like  an  easy  word,  but 
one  great  linquist.  Prof.  Manuel  J  Andrsde. 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  declared  Mam 
to  be  the  world's  most  dUBcult  language. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  spelling,  at  least, 
he  is  righr.  I  hsve  never  beard  a  language 
with  so  many  glottal  stops — Instantaneous 
stops  and  starts  made  in  the  throat  after 
nearly  every  syllable.  These  glottal  stops  are 
characteristic  of  the  languages  of  the  Central 
American  and  Andean  Indian  languages. 
Missionaries  have  been  nearly  driven  mad 
over  the  baffling  problem  of  spelling  them. 
Some  missionaries  have  used  double  letters 
to  indicate  these  stops.  The  Reverend  and 
Mrs.  H.  Dudley  Peck,  after  many  years  of 
studying  Mam  for  the  Carnefgie  Foundation, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  an  apostroplie  is 
the  best  mark  to  Indicate  this  sound.-  So 
pronounce  this  If  you  can — ts'u'uts*.  Just 
choke  at  each  apostrophe.  If  you  doubled  the 
letters  as  they  do  in  Peru,  that  word  would 
be  spelled  tstsuuuutsts. 

On  the  last  night  of  our  campaign  in  Guat- 
emala there  was  a  big  literacy  meeting  In 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Whtn  the  meeting 
was  over  and  I  was  shaking  hands  with  every-^ 
one.  10  new  literates  stood  In  a  row  by  my 
side,  the  women  weeping  and  the  men  blow- 
ing their  noses.  I  understood,  for  1  had  seen 
many  other  new  literates  weep.  Those  10 
"blind"  were  beginning  to  see.  and  they  were 
as  happy  as  starved  priumen  Just  freed  from 
an  internment  camp. 

The  missionaries  kept  on  teaching  In  five 
languages  for  the  next  2  years,  and  they  dem- 
onstrated the  value  of  the  lessons  so  well  that 
In  1945  the  new  Government  took  up  the 
campaigns  with  enthusiasm,  and  isked  the 
missionaries  to  continue  in  places  of  leader- 
ship. 

Now  the  whole  country  is  excited  about 
literacy.  A  New  York  Times  dispatch  of 
March  4,  1946,  says:  "The  Guatemalan  Gov- 
ernment  has  started  a  csmpalgn  to  reduce 
llUteracy,  which  it  charges  has  been  used  by 
dictators  to  control  the  mssset  with  gresUr 
ease.  Only  30  percent  of  the  3,000.000  popu- 
lation can  read  and  write.  Radio,  press,  and 
volunteer  teachers  will  be  used  to  carry  on  the 
campaign." 

"Hundreds  of  Illiterates  have  been  en- 
roUed,"  writes  Mr.  Peck.    "One  hundred  snd 
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fourteen  prisoners  In  the  Chlqulmula  Peni- 
tentiary are  being  taught.  The  directors  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  cam- 
paign m  their  zones." 

Meanwhile    the    literacy    thermometer    in 
Mexico  was  constantly  rising.     Better  lessons 
were  made  In  Spanish,  and  new  lessons  were 
prepared   In    four   of    the    Azetc    languages. 
Mexico    and   Central   America   have  40   Im- 
portant  Indian    dialects— there    are   600    In 
all  Latin  America!     Mr.  William  C.  Townsend 
and  the  other  members  of  the  WycUfle  Bible 
Translators  were  working  on  Bible  transla- 
tions In  the  40  dialects,  and  were  especially 
helpful  in  the  building  of  lessons.     As  a  mis- 
sionary enterprise,   the  Townsend   group   Is 
un!qu».     When  I  was  there.  Townsend  was 
studying  the  Plble  every  week  with  ex-Presi- 
dent Cirdenas.  then  minister  of  war.    When 
Fricke   and  Relsner  visited   Mexico   In    1944, 
they  found  more  Interest  than  ever  before. 
My  most  recent  vLslt  to   Mexico,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1945.  was  a  thrilling  experience.    The 
government  had  printed  lO.OOO.OOO  sets  of  les- 
sons.   These  lessons  had  been  distributed  in 
every  tcv.n  of  Mexico.     A  law  had  been  passed 
requiring  every  man  and  woman  In  Mexico  to 
terich  or  to  learn  to  read.     It  was  In  March 
1945.  during  the  Pan-American   Conference 
that  the  campaign  began.     In  some  of   the 
newspapers  It  had  more  editorial  space  than 
the  conference   Itself.     President   Avlla   Ca- 
macho  jind  his  wife  are  both  teaching. 

At  first  the  Government  Insisted  on  every 
Indian's  learning  to  read  in  Spanish  even 
though  he  could  not  speak  Spanish.  This 
Is  a  mistake,  as  they  are  discovering.  One 
vital  principle  should  be  to  teach  people 
to  read  first  In  the  language  they  speak,  xnd 
then  they  can  step  over  Into  another  lan- 
guage with  the  same  $p>elling.  for  they  can 
pronounce  the  syllables. 

Go\'ernment8  and  missionaries  nearly  al- 
ways part  company  over  this  question.  Mis- 
sionaries are  convinced  that  only  the  words 
of  a  person's  childhood  can  plumb  the  depths 
of  his  soul  and  make  him  laugh  and  cry.  So 
they  prefer  the  Bible  read  In  the  native 
tongue.  We  have  sought  a  compromise  by 
Ir-  sting  that  it  Is  sound  pedagogy  for  people 
to  learn  to  read  In  their  own  dialects,  and 
sound  statesmanship  for  them  to  step  over 
Into  the  lingua  franca  as  soon  as  they  can 
read  their  own  tongue.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment has  come  around  to  this  position,  and 
Is  now  printing  lessons  In  a  few  Indian  dia- 
lects. 

Yucatan,  the  scene  of  the  famous  Maya 
ruins.  Is  one  of  the  most  Illiterate  sections 
of  Mexico.  It  was  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world  during  the  war  excepting  by  airplane. 
At  Xocemplch.  8  miles  from  Chichenltza.  the 
most  famous  ruins  In  America.  Mr.  Bralnard 
Lsfters.  of  the  Wycllffe  Bible  Translators, 
and  the  Reverend  Theodore  Flnley.  of  the 
Presbvterlan  mission,  cooperated  In  prepar- 
ing Maya  lessons.  One  Sunday  we  started  a 
Stmday  school  class  for  men  and  women  who 
could  not  read.     I  taught  a  woman  of  abcut 

00  in  front  of  the  class.  She  learned  rapidly. 
When  I  told  her  that  she  was  so  bright  she 
ovq^t  to  be  a  teacher,  she  started  to  cry. 

1  Mked  her  what  she  was  crying  about,  and 
she  sold : 

"I  don't  see  why  ycu.  an  educated  man. 
should  pay  any  attention  to  me.  I'm  no- 
body" 

Then  she  cried  harder  than  ever.  It  Is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  see  a  woman  weep  for  Joy, 
as  women  often  do  while  the  scales  of  Illit- 
eracy are  falling  from  their  eyes. 

During  our  second  tour.  Frlcke  and  I 
Tlslted  the  Dominican  Republic  and  pre- 
pared lessons  in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  with  George  Greco,  an  educational 
genius  lent  by  the  United  States  GoTemment 
to  the  Dominicans.  These  lessons  had  ad- 
vantages over  any  made  before  because  they 
contained  50  pages  of  the  second-stage  read- 
ing material.  Fortunately  a  refugee  from 
Xht   Nazis   named   Scott,   who   was  a  swift 


free-hand  artist,  was  at  hand.  He  drew  a 
thoustind  pictures — one  picture  for  every 
sentence. 

In  Puerto  Rico  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, who  Is  a  Presbyterian  layman,  wel- 
comed us  Into  his  offices  to  prepare  the  new- 
est type  lessons.  The  commissioner  sent  us 
all  the  way  around  the  Island.  At  Castaner 
there  Is  a  civilian  public  service  camp  in 
which  some  20  young  Americans  are  helping 
the  Impoverished  people  of  the  mountains. 
Here  Mr  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Harbison  and  their 
associates  had  been  hard  at  work  preparing 
the  ground  and  had  made  a  complete  census 
of  the  Illiterates  in  their  district. 

Jamaica  opened  a  new  page  for  me  in  lit- 
eracy adventxires.  On  the  first  trip  to  South 
America  our  plane  was  overtaken  by  darkness 
at  Jamaica,  and  a  British  official,  having  seen 
my  name  and  occupation  on  the  list  of  pas- 
sengers, inviting  me  to  spend  the  evening 
with  him.  He  said  that  an  urgent  cable  had 
Ju^t  come  from  England  asking  them  to  open 
a  literary  campaign  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
did  not  "know  how.  and  wanted  help.  I  had 
repeatedly  said  that  I  would  never  touch 
English,  for  it  Is  the  world's  worst  spelled 
language,  but  I  promised  to  help  on  some 
future  occasion. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States  I  told 
Dean  Russell  of  Teachers  College  about  this 
Invitation  in  Jamaica,  and  he  kindy  offered 
me  an  office  In  the  college  for  undertaking  a 
new  approach  in  English.  Professors  Gates, 
Zimmerman,  Lorge.  Hollenbeck.  and  Cart- 
wright  were  all  helpful  In  their  suggestions, 
and  several  graduate  students  cooperated 
with  fine  zeal  in  this  my  first  experiment  In 
teaching  English  phonetically. 

These  lessons  we  took  with  us  when  Mr. 
Fricke.  Miss  Maria  Dayoan  of  the  Philippnes. 
and  I  visited  Jamaica  in  1943.  Missionaries, 
Jamaicans,  and  government  officials  helped 
us  adapt  these  lessons  to  Jamaica.  The  les- 
son preparation  was  done  chiefiy  In  a  Quaker 
school  at  Hlghgate  In  the  mountains.  There 
we  had  over  50  teachers  making  lessons  and 
experimsntlng  on  about  100  Illiterates  In 
nearby  villages.  The  Jamaica  people  organ- 
ized 4  committees  made  up  of  government 
officials  and  private  citizens.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  raised  several  thousand 
pounds  for  the  publication  of  the  lessons. 
The  Propaganda  Committee,  Including  all 
newspapers,  gave  magnificent  support.  The 
churches  gave  a  fine  demonsuation  of 
friendship,  for  the  leading  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  the  Anglican  bishop  were  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Church  Co- 
operation. 

Three  of  most  Interesting  experiences  In 
Latin  America  have  been  left  to  the  last. 
The  first  was  In  Paraguay,  the  second  In 
Haiti,  and  the  third  In  Mexico. 

The  missionaries  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  and  their  International  College  are 
highly  regarded  by  the  Paraguayan  people 
and  the  government.  This  school  is  admit- 
tedly the  best  educational  inatitution  In  the 
country,  and  Its  director.  Mr.  R.  B.  Lemmon, 
has  served  as  secretary  of  the  American  Co- 
ordinator's Committee.  He  took  us  to  the 
minister  of  education,  who  was  an  army 
physician. 

"The  minister  of  education  went  after  lit- 
eracy with  all  the  efficiency  for  which  the 
Paraguayan  Army  is  famous.  Classes  were 
held  several  times  a  week  to  train  the  liter- 
ate soldiers  to  teach,  while  the  illiterate  new 
soldiers  were  vised  as  guinea  pigs  for  dem- 
onstrations. At  the  same  time  classes  were 
held  every  weekday  for  2  weeks  In  the  gov- 
ernment normal  school. 

The  President  of  Paraguay  was  delighted. 
He  said  to  us  as  we  left:  "This  literacy  cam- 
paign la  the  hope  of  my  cotintry." 

Mr.  Relsner  and  I  did  not  visit  Argentina, 
but  our  colleague.  Mr.  Fricke,  visited  Buenos 
Aires  while  we  were  in  Paraguay.  Hfe  told 
the  church  leaders  and  government  officials 
that  we  all  realized  how  progressive  Argen- 
tina is  In  education  and  that  he  had  come  to 


Buenos  Aires  In  order  to  plead  with  the 
Argentinian  Christians  to  cooperate  In  the 
preparation  of  the  supplementary  literature 
so  badly  needed  all  over  Latin  America. 
"After  the  new  literate  has  completed  the 
first  seven  lessons,"  Fricke  told  them,  "he 
Is  unable  to  read  the  standard  books,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers;  and  almost  nothing 
exists  that  Is  adult  In  content  but  with  a 
simple  vocabulary."  Buenos  Aires  gave  him 
an  enthusiastic  hearing.  Fricke  came  back 
to  Paraguay  Jubilant. 

In  Haiti  the  government  for  many  decades 
had  been  trying  to  teach  J'rench.  but  with 
small    success      The   great    majority   of    the 
people    speak    Creole,    which    Is    only    partly 
French.    The  spelling  of  French  is  very  dif- 
ficult—almost  as   bad   as   English      The  re- 
sult was  that  less  than  5  percent  were  liter- 
ate     The  Reverend  H.  O.  McConnell  of  the 
British  Methodist  Church   had  studied  our 
experiments    In    Asia,   had    prepared    lessons 
with    Creole    spelled    phonetically,    and    had 
made  a  fine  success  of  teaching  several  hun- 
dred   people    to    read.      Our    American    am- 
bassador   had    become    convinced    that    the 
only    way    to    make    Haiti    literate    was    to 
change  from  French  to  Creole.     So  the  day 
I  reached  Haiti.  Ambassador  White  took  Pas- 
tor McConnell  and  me  to  see  President  Les- 
cot      The   President   was   impressed   by  our 
proposal  to  adopt  a  new  alphabet  and  teach 
adults   to  read   In   Creole   Islead   of   French. 
Here   was  the  beginning  of  an   educational 
revolution      As  we  left  the  president's  pal- 
ace. Mr.  McConnell  was   beaming.     The  di- 
rector of  education  and  other  splendid  ed- 
ucators helped   prepare  the  new  lessons  in 
McConnell  s  home. 

The  President,  the  American  ambassador, 
the  Minister  of  Education,  and  all  the  poli- 
ticians and  social  leaders  of  Haiti  attended 
a  meeting  of  1,200  of  the  elite  of  Haiti  In 
the  Rex  Theater,  where  the  President  an- 
nounced the  tremendous  experiment  he  was 
undertaking  in  their  country.  The  excite- 
ment in  Haiti  ran  high.  Every  day  a  thou- 
sand people  or  more  would  gather  in  churches 
and  theaters  to  promote  this  cause.  For  3 
years  Mr.  McConnell  had  toiled  to  persuade 
the  country  to  adopt  Creole,  and  now  his 
dream  was  realized. 

On  my  second  visit  to  Haiti  with  Theodore 
Fricke.  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  visit  one 
city  after  another,  and  give  away  diplomas 
to  learners,  and  certificates  of  patriotic  serv- 
ice to  those  who  had  taught  them,  and  listen 
to  enthusiastic  speeches.  The  cooperation 
of  churches.  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
alike,  as  well  as  all  governmei.t  officials,  was 
exciting.  In  Cap  Haltlen  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  sat  on  the  platform  and  prayed 
for  the  campaign,  and  in  Aux  Caye.j  the  arch- 
bishop made  a  powerful  speech  advocating 
literacy. 

This  literary  campaign  Is  In  process  of 
transforming  Haiti.  A  little  newspaper  In 
Creole  published  by  the  Haiti  Literary  Com- 
mittee has  a  larger  circulation  than  any 
French  newspaper.  The  American  Bible  So- 
ciety has  furnished  20.000  copies  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark  in  Creole,  and  has  been  asked 
to  provide  a  second  edition  of  70.COO  copies. 
Mr.  McConnell  has  been  decorated  by  the 
President  with  the  Order  of  Honor  and  Merit 
and  the  title  of  commander  for  his  literacy 
services.  The  President  offered  $200  In  prizes 
for  the  best  folklore  stories  in  Creole.  One 
of  the  price  winners  was  a  young  man  who 
had  been  Illiterate  Just  3  months  before. 

Dtirlng  our  second  tour  we  visited  Cuba.* 
Four  missionaries  came  down  from  the 
United  States  to  help  us,  and  together  with 
the  Cubans  we  revised  the  literacy  lessons 
in  Spanish  and  introduced  some  new  ideas 
suggested  by  our  experience  in  all  the  other 
countries.  One  advantage  of  making  experi- 
ments in  so  many  countries  is  that  we  can 
profit  by  mistakes  and  successes  alike. 

All  during  this  totir  It  grew  clearer  that 
we  could  start  campaigns  and  teach  people 
to  read  but   that  there  was  nothing   easy 
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enough  for  them  to  read  after  our  first  pho- 
netic lessons.  They  needed  a  vast  deal  of 
simple  transition  literature.  I  appealed  to 
the  University  of  Havana  to  help  prepare  this 
literature.  Mr.  J.  P.  McEvoy  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  who  has  a  home  in  Havana,  was 
greatly  impressed  by  this  need. 

"We  must  also  get  Dr.  Wharton  in  this," 
said  Mr.  McEvoy.  "for  he  is  the  best  loved 
foreigner  in  all  Cuba." 

Tlien  I  recalled  those  other  magnificent 
missionaries  I  had  visited  only  a  few  months 
before,  all  of  them  named  as  "the  most  be- 
loved foreigners"  In  their  countries — McCon- 
nell In  Haiti.  Morg.<in  In  Santo  Domingo, 
Tucker  in  Brazil.  McClean  In  Chile,  Norment 
In  Paraguay.  Alan  Reed  In  Ecuador.  Seel  in 
Colombia.  Auler  In  Honduras,  Wyse  In 
Nicaragua,  Townsend  In  Mexico,  and  Miss 
Blackburn,  the  uncrowned  queen  of  Yucatan. 
Many  other  names  might  be  added  to  this 
partial  list. 

Tlie  Committee  on  World  Literacy  and 
Christian  Literature  fees  that  while  adult 
literacy  campaigns  are  already  making  great 
headway.  Christian  literature  must  be  pro- 
duced and  distributed  in  ever  larger  volume 
to  meet  the  rising  tide.  The  committee  Is 
hard  at  work  trying  to  determine  what  peo- 
ple want  to  read,  discovering  writers,  study- 
ing word  counts,  experimenting  in  simple 
style,  and  Investigating  how  to  get  books  sold 
In  the  remote  areas  of  the  world  where 
literacy  is  making  rapid  ^regress.  Here  is 
perhaps  the  most  stupendcus  frontier  of 
useful  service  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  the 
channel  through  which  we  can  pour  Into 
the  minds  of  three-fifths  of  the  human  race 
the  rich  ideals  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  Christ.  Few  things,  therefore,  are  so 
vitally  necessary  as  devoted  leadership  and 
adequate  resources  to  make  the  whole  world 
literate  and  to  give  men  literature  that  will 
bless  and  not  curse  ctir  race. 


Don't  Yield  on  Principles 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  H.  MOORE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5 ) ,  1946 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Don't  Yield  on  Principles."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  News  of 
Wednesday,  May  22.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DON'T   TUXD  ON   PRINCIPLES 

This  country  desperately  needs  to  have  the 
railroads  running  and  the  coal  mines  oper- 
ating. 

Under  Government  seizure  of  the  roads 
and  mines,  these  ends  may  be  accomplished 
for  a  while.  It  will  be  only  for  a  while  if 
they  are  accomplished  by  appeasement. 

If  any  lesson  of  history  is  clear,  it  Is  that 
temporary  peace  can  be  bought  at  too  dear 
a  price — that  surrender  of  principle  to  ex- 
pediency leads  to  worse  consequences  than 
It  avoids. 

We  have  Just  bad  to  fight  the  costliest  war 
in  history  because  peace-loving  nations  did 
not  stand  against  aggression  when  it  first 
appeared 

Vital  principles  are  at  stake  in  the  rail 
strike  and  in  the  coal  strike. 

In  the  rail  strike,  it  is  the  principle  of 
fact  finding  embodied  In  a  law  which  for 
many  years  kept  peace  on  the  railroads.    That 


fine  law's  usefulness  will  be  destroyed  if 
now.  under  Government  seizure.  President 
Truman  uses  his  irJluence  to  get  the  unions 
more  than  his  own  fact-finding  board  recom- 
mended. The  present  strike  threat  might 
be  bought  off  that  way.  but  endless  future 
rail  strike  threats  would  be  Invited. 

In  the  coal  strike,  it  is  the  principle  of  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  The  question  is 
not  whether  the  miners  should  have  a  health 
and  welfare  fund.  Certainly  they  should. 
The  question  Is  whether  unions  dominated  by 
one  man  or  a  few  men — and  there  are  many 
such  unions — shall  have  power  to  Ux  the 
public  and  use  the  proceeds  as  they  please, 
free  from  public  control  or  supervision. 

Mr.  Trumans  mine-seizure  order  author- 
izes Interior  Secretary  Krug  to  negotiate  a 
strike  settlement  with  the  John  L.  Lewis 
union;  a  settlement  conforming  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's wage-price  stabilization  policy.  If 
Lewis  is  willing  to  keep  the  miners  working, 
and  to  agree  to  such  a  settlement,  good.  The 
mine  owners  have  already  stated  their  will- 
ingness to  go  that  far,  and  Mr.  Krug's  task 
should  be  easy. 

But,  if  Lewis  holds  out  for  a  settlement  that 
would  wreck  the  stabilization  policy,  there 
shou'id  be  no  yielding  by  Government.  If  he 
insists — as  he  has  from  the  first — that  he  will 
not  discuss  wages  and  hours  until  he  is  given 
a  health  and  welfare  fund  on  his  own  terms, 
there  should  be  no  yielding. 

Whether  the  pay-roll  tax  to  raise  the  fund 
Is  7  percent,  or  3  percent,  or  1  jjercent,  the 
principle  is  the  same.  The  money  will  have 
to  come  from  the  public,  in  higher  prices  for 
coal.  Even  Senator  Peppek  admits  that.  And 
so  the  public  must  have  the  right  to  make 
certain  the  money  Is  put  to  proper  use. 

If  Government  helps  Lewis  gain  power  to 
levy  such  a  tax  and  spend  the  revenue  as  he 
will,  all  union  bosses  will  demand  the  same 
power,  brandish  the  strike  weapon  until  Gov- 
ernment helps  them  to  get  it.  and.  In  many 
cases,  use  money  thus  taken  from  the  public 
to  oppose  the  public  Interest. 


Si|:ni6cance  of  the  Postwar  Labor  Prob- 
lem in  Relation  to  -Xslobal  War  Recon- 
struction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5 ) ,  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  mov- 
ing and  laudatory  letter  from  Mr.  Roscoe 
Lewis  Asliley,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  I  be- 
lieve of  the  social -science  department  of 
the  Pasadena  Junior  College,  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  tMr. 
MtntRAY],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  together  with 
a  brief  by  him  entitled  "Significance  of 
the  Postwar  Labor  Problem  in  Relation 
to  Global  War  Reconstruction."  I  am 
informed  by  the  Public  Printer  that  it 
will  cost  $420  to  print  the  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  brief  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pas.^cena.  Calif.,  May  14,  1946. 
Senator  James  E.  MLnutAT. 

Wmshington.  D.  C. 

DsAa  Sknatob  Mtjrrat:  In  addition  to  all 
the  very  valuable  services  you  bave  rendered 


the  American  people,  we  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  commentfc  in  the  Senate  yesterday 
re  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  strike 
situation.  As  the  newspapers  usually  re- 
frain from  carrying  news  in  the  public  in- 
terest, we  do  not  know  the  exact  ccmnient, 
but  hope  we  may  have  it.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  sending  a  copy  of  an  article  writ- 
ten for  our  teachers,  but  completed  nearly 
3  months  ago.  You  see  I  am  a  very  earnest 
advocate  of  the  right  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  manage  all  their  own  public  affairs. 

We  are  hoping  that  the  Senate  will  uke 
action  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  re  CPA.  The  House  bill  leaves 
so  much  to  be  desired  that.  If  the  Senate  lets 
us  down,  where  can  we  look  for  help?  We 
realize  that  no  economy  can  continue  half 
price-controlled  and  half  price-exploited:  but 
price  exploitation  caused  roost  of  the  grief 
after  the  last  war— and  that  must  not  occur 
again. 

Thanks  again  for  all  that  you  have  done 
and  are  doing. 

Sincerely  your?, 

Roscor  Lrwts  Ashlct. 

SiCNiriCANCZ  OP  THI  POSTWAB  LaBOS  PXOBLFU 

In  Relation  To  Global  War  RccoNST«t;c- 

TION 

(By  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley) 
Mcst  prominent  of  American  public  prob- 
lems is  that  of  labor  In  the  postwar  period. 
Most  acute  Is  the  danger  that  our  economic 
systrni  wl!l  fail  to  develop  an  economv  of 
abundance.  The  chancing  world,  changed 
vlt?.lly  in  the  United  Sutes  of  Amerlci  as 
well  as  outside,  does  not  change  essentially 
for  the  better  unless  the  heart  of  modern' 
civll-zatlon.  the  economic  part.  Is  both  de- 
veloped and  mcdcmlzed.  The  derivative 
parts,  political  and  social,  will  be  modified 
more  or  less  In  accordance  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Dominant,  the  Industrial- 
technological.  In  the  matrix  of  this  eco- 
nomic reorganization  from  war  to  peace, 
especially  In  this  country,  relationships  of 
capital,  labor,  the  consumer,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  must  somehow  be  worked  cut  to 
be  far  more  fairly  and  successfully  estab- 
lished than  In  any  previous  period. 

By  the  standards  of  a  modem,  progressive 
economy  of  abundance  must  we  Judge  the 
need,  the  desirability  and  the  wisdom  of  any 
agreement,  readaptatlon  or  Innovation. 

criteria    of    judgment — HISTORICAL 

Prominent  among  criteria  to  be  used  In 
forming  Judgment  are  two  outstanding  his- 
torical experiences:  that  of  the  recent  war 
and  that  of  the  period  following  World  War 
I.  The  critical,  costly  and  stupid  mistakes  of 
the  transition  and  reconstruction  periods  fol- 
lowing the  woefully  misnamed  "last"  war 
are  far  too  numerous  for  listing  and  cannot 
be  considered  except  possibly  for  the  critical 
subjects  of  strikes  and  Inflation.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  two  excellent,  falriy  recent 
books  devoted  somewhat  to  that  earlier 
transition  from  war  to  peace.'  Watch  par- 
ticularly the  conditions  which  seem  some- 
what analogcus  to  those  of  Uw  present  and 
those  which  were,  or  might  easily  hare  bet n. 
preventable.  It  is  too  early  to  expect  a  full 
and  careful  analysis  of  the  American  economy 
in  the  recent  conflict;  but  a  few  statistics  and 
other  Items  wiU  be  mentioned  because  indis- 
pensable for  consideration  in  determining 
the  wisdom  and  the  success  of  any  action 
taken  since  VJ-day. 

Tne  outstanding  phenomenon  (economic) 
of  the  war  was  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
American  indt2stry.  The  fact  deeuoyed 
practically  all  arguments  theretofore  ad- 
vanced on  what  indi^stry  could  not  p!odiu«. 


'  Howenstine,  K.  Jay,  Jr..  the  Economics  of 
Demobilization  (1944 1.  cspectaUy  chs.  .V. 
X,  XIII.  and  part  III:  Conclualons:  Clarfc, 
J.  M.,  Demobilization  of  Wartime  Economic 
Cbntrols  (1914).  particularly  chs.  U.  HI, 
and  X. 
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The  total,  even  allowing  for  higher  prices, 
exceeded  the  1935  estimates  of  Loeb  and  as- 
sociates'  and  the  later  congressional  pro- 
pcsal  of  Maverick.  Voorhls.  et  al.  The  or- 
ganized governmental  public  as  chief  con- 
sumer, faced  with  vast  military  needs,  and 
suoported  by  greatly  Increased  tax  Income 
and  almast  unlimited  public  credit,  ended 
the  former  slowdown  of  production,  geared 
to  the  limited  purchasing  power  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  determined  by  the  illiberal  ideas 
of  the  producer. 

One  need  not  Inquire  whether  Industry 
or  the  Government  deserves  the  chief  credit 
for  this  expansion— or  labor,  though  it  was 
palnlully  evident  who  was  shortsighted  and 
who  was  not.  To  the  actual  accomplish- 
ment all  three  contributed  to  an  unbeliev- 
able degree;  but  a  few  facts  should  be  men- 
tioned. 

First,  without  the  vision  and  the  leader- 
rh.p  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  the  goals 
and  the  achievement  would  have  been  much 
lower.  Remember  the  skepticism  about 
••CO.OCO  planes  a  year"? 

Second,  m  1940.  when  anyone  who  had 
followed  the  course  of  events  knew  what  we 
probably  were  In  for.  American  Industry  re- 
fU-i-Kl  either  to  convert  Its  existing  plants 
to  defense  uses  or  to  expand  plant  facilities 
fcr  new  war  production.  Further,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  spent  huge 
~^«ms  for  new  war  plants.  American  industry 
refused  to  use  them  unless  it  had  the  lion  s 
share  in  control  of  the  whole  program  to 
make  the  United  States  the  •'arsenal  of 
demccracy  ' 

Third,  price  controls  and  the  Little  Steel 
formula  apparently  kept  down  prices  and 
wagn;  but  even  a  superficial  examination 
•hows  that  both  rose  to  unprecedented 
levels  and  uncontrolled  prices  in  war  and 
after  recreaentcd  almost  a  runaway  Inflation. 
Thate  Ofurca  must  be  examined  In  some  de- 
tail to  jud^e  the  merits  of  many  present 
arruments  on  both  sides. 

Fourth,  to  what  exl»nt  w»s  our  truly  re- 
markab.'*  ww  production  chiefly  quantita- 
tive rathtr  than  qualitative,  falling  far  be- 
hind In  the  manufacture  of  the  latest  and 
b«M?  And  if  that  happ<>ned  t^ten.  whose 
fault  waa  it.  eapccially  if  that  situation  af- 
fects the  postwar  muddlef 

Fifth,  what  do  the  iMilance  sheets  ctf  1M(^ 
41  an#104V-46  ahow  recarttlng  (a)  the  ttnan- 
ctal  statu*  of  capital  and  labor;  (b)  develop- 
ment of  organtntton.  strength  and  power  in 
actual  operation  of  the  American  economic 
system;  (c)  relative  contributions  toward 
those  accumpllshmenU  which  are  highly  in 
the  public  interest;  and  (d»  attitudes  toward 
the  public  and  the  American  people  along  the 
line  of  necessary  economic  action? 

Sixth,  what  has  been  done  with,  or  Is  being 
planned  for.  public  property  usee"  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  war  production? 

Seventh,  during  the  war  how  did  business 
other  than  "production"  fare?  Did  the  gen- 
eral consuming  public  lose  or  gain?  What 
would  be  shown  by  the  balance  sheets  of 
bttainMs  not  distinctively  war  business,  for 
vortcen  not  classed  as  war  workers,  and  for 
ether  people,  from  the  economic  standpoint? 
We  need  these  facU— who  has  them? 

Other  criteria  of  Judgment  appear  later, 
wpecially  In  the  next  section. 

ARX  Vrr.lL  nUNCIPLKS  AT  STAKI? 

Several  months  ego  the  writer  was  asked 
by  a  businessman  whether  the  labor  contro- 
versies after  this  war  were  likely  to  be  worse 
than  those  after  World  War  I,  when  the 
strike  situation  was  very  bad  Indeed.  His 
reply  was  "no."  though  be  does  not  recall  now 
the  reasons  he  gave.  Recently  he  has  been 
wondering  whether  he  not  only  was  wrong 
but  critically  wrong,  although  the  two  situa- 
tions are  not  exactly  comparable. 


'  Loeb.    Harold,    and    associates,    Chart    of 
Plenty,  1S35. 


He  was  wrong  if  management  Is  correct  In 
Its  contention  that  labor  insists  on  dec'dlng 
who  shall  be  employed  and  now  demands  an 
active  part   in   phases  of   management.     He 
was   wrong    if    Marquis    Chllds    was    correct 
(Pasadena  Post,  January  6,  1946)  and  Drew 
Pearson  (January  13,  1946)  that  the  corpora- 
tions are  out  to  break  the  labor  unions,  al- 
though that  was  done  1919.     He  was  wrong 
if  the  New  Republic  was  correct  (December 
17.  1945)  In  calling  the  program  of  manage- 
ment at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  this 
war  "Plotting  a  New  Depression  "     Be  sure  to 
read   that  editorial.    He  was  wrong  if  our 
newspapers  are  correct  in  considering  almost 
any  sharp  action   of  labor  as  racketeering, 
especially  if  labor  seeks  a  closed  shop  or  fol- 
lows the  economic  tactics  of  economic  piracy. 
Almost  daily  the  press  or  radio  has  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  action  least  desired 
by  management  and  labor  is  that  by  govern- 
ment.   In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  u  politi- 
cal scientist,  that,  if  true,  is  the  most  un- 
fortunate situation  we  could  encounter.    No 
conclu-sion    drawn    is    good;    for    either    any 
present  or  potential  actual  Government  ac- 
tion is  poor  or  both  capital  and  labor  prefer 
not  to  take  a  chance  on  Government  adjust- 
ment, choosing  instead  to  fight  the  contro- 
versy out  to  the  bitter  end.    Of  course  those 
who  do  not  like  a  modern,  sensible  proce- 
dure or  who  look  upon  the  third  party,  the 
public   (really  more  vitally   interested  than 
the  other  two)  as  interfering  when  it  acts  or 
to  be  damned  whether  it  acts  or  not.  have 
more  antiquated  views  than  either  labor  or 
capital.    Moreover,  they  fail  of  their  first  ob- 
ligation, the  protection  of  their  own  Interests, 
tolerating  instead  anti-social  or  crmlnal  pri- 
vate acts  contrary  to  the  public  nterest.    The 
wrter  realizes  that  his  own  position   is  not 
that  of  the  frontier  or  of  "self-help"  or  of 
enemies  of  government,  also  alas,  enemies  of 
a  modern  democratic  society  and  civilization! 
To  all  these  groups,  however,  he  offers  no 
apology.     If  Adam  Smith  170  years  ago  in- 
sisted that  the  sole  purpose  of  production  Is 
consumption,   surely   the   consumer    public, 
and  with  It  the  general  public,  has  interests 
superior    to    those    of    any    other    economic 
group.     In  more  than  one  sense,  the  most 
Important  principle  Involved  In  the  present 
crisis  la  the  protection  of  the  public  interest. 
Tilt  moat  Unportata  problems  are  two:  First, 
to  Moertatn  how  apparently  private  economic 
claims,  plana  and  actions  are.  or  are  not.  in 
the  public   intereat.     Second,  to  determine 
when,  how.  and  to  what  extent  the  G  wern- 
ment  and  the  American  people  .should  and 
mtJst  act,  temporarily,  but  alK>  as  part  of  a 
more  permanent   American   public  pattern, 
both  to  safeguard  that  Interest  and  to  pro- 
mote American  democratic  civilization, 

Even  more  than  World  War  I  this  war  was 
fought,  presumably,  to  promote  drmocrncy 
and  human  welfare.  Old-time  political  de- 
mocracy was  inadequate,  even  as  political  de- 
mocracy but  efpecially  as  real  democracy. 
Add  the  concept  of  economic  democracy  to  a 
truer  concept  of  political  democracy,  and  we 
are  getting  somewhere.  Call  democracy  per- 
fected and  effective  group  organization  and, 
to  attain  that,  we  must  have  proper  and  t>et- 
ter  uses  of  an  economic  system  which  pro- 
vides an  economy  of  plenty.  Even  a  super- 
ficial survey  of  the  present  scene  shows  that 
those  who  star.d  for  modern  democracy  and 
an  Improved  gener.-U  standard  of  living,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  public, 
stand  on  one  side:  the  advocates  of  a  narrow 
and  outworn  political  democracy  and  an 
equally  outworn  anti-democratic  economics 
of  scarcity,  on  the  other.  "Full  employ- 
ment"— not  yet  a  subject  of  the  semantic 
misrepresentations  of  the  terms  liberty"  and 
"free,  competitive  enterprise" — represents 
rather  well,  for  a  crude  phrase,  the  idea  and 
ideal  of  the  new  order.  It  stands  for  regular 
emplo3rment.  a  decent  wage,  regularized  not 
spasmodic,  for  permanent  purchasing  power 


and  con.sequently  for  a  continuing  and  Im- 
proving standard  of  living. 

The   transition   from  war  to  peace  could 
have  meant  a  transition  from  an  obsolescent, 
halting  economic  system  to  one  more  efficient 
and  prosperous  as  well  as  a  transition  from 
full  war  production  to  only  slightly  smaller 
peacetime  production.'    The  crux  of  the  dif- 
ficulty lies  In  the  substitution  of  an  unor- 
ganized consuming  public  for  the  organized 
public    (government!    which    bought    more 
than    half    the    goods    created    in    wartime. 
Temporarilv  the  equivalent  demand  is  being 
supplied  by  abundant  war  savings,  coupled 
with   pent-up  desire   for  civilian   goods  not 
available   in  war.     But   the  continuance  of 
civilian  demand   Is   another   story.     Several 
things   are  needed— quantity   production   of 
low-priced,  socially  valuable  goods,  continu- 
ing income  of  consumers,  constant  Increase 
of  output  per  worker,  willingness  of  business 
to  accept  small  unit  profits,  made  large  by  a 
vast  volume  of  business,  favorable  promotive 
action  by  Government  which  will  encourage 
Investment,  savings  in  moderation,  and  high 
wages.    The  wages  must  be  high  enough  to 
make    spending    continuous    but    not   high 
enough  to  discourage  or  block  the  continu- 
ing process.     Above  all,  there  is  needed  the 
maintenance  of  optima  relations  between  the 
public,  labor,  and  management   (please  note 
the  order*.     If  there  is  one  thing  which,  in 
the  past,  has  been  proved  Inccntestably  it  Is 
capital's   absolute   failure   to   safeguard   the 
public  interest.    An  examination  of  the  whole 
subject  shows,  therefore,  the  need  of  a  par- 
tial, in  many  Instances  an  almost  complete, 
reversal  of  the  prewar  economic  set-up  which 
was  based  on  an  economy  of  scarcity." 

WHAT  THE  WAH  DID  TO  BUSINESS  AND  LABOR 

The  replacement  of  civilian  production  by 
goods  created  for  war  needs  in  the  early 
forties  was  fairly  rapid  and  relatively  simple 
due  to  the  major  part  of  purchases  by  a 
single  agency,  the  National  Government. 
The  reverse  process  In  the  middle  forties — re- 
mobilization  for  peace— would  seem  even 
simpler  if  we  go  back  to  where  we  left  off  In 
1940,  But  in  1940  we  had  barely  emerged 
Irora  a  long  depression— and  therefore  con- 
ditions then  could  not  be  considered  normal. 


•  More  than  a  years  ago  the  writer  examined 
this  problem  as  follows.  Any  better  America 
calls  for  real  economic  reconstruction.  Includ- 
ing mass  employment,  which  will  not  be  ob- 
tMlne:!  directly.  The  lessons  of  war.  depres- 
sion, and  btxun.  In  reverse  lime  itfder.  p<iint 
the  way  rather  clearly.  It  we  can  mainiain 
an  economy  of  plenty  In  production,  and  also 
attain  fair  distribution  and  mt\ss  consump- 
tion as  corollaries,  we  shall  solve  a  main  prob- 
lem. In  war  we  have  had  an  expanded  war 
consumption,  chiefly  by  a  politically  organ- 
ized public.  Can  peace  bring  a  compamble 
Civilian  consumption  when  the  civilian  pub'.ic 
is  completely  unorganized?  We  have  achieved 
supjiproduction  with  resources  (natural  and 
human)  not  too  well  uti.ized  In  a  hastily  set 
up  military  industrialized  system.  If  these 
resources  can  be  utilized  as  well  in  reconver- 
sion, which  probably  will  be  even  more  hasty, 
or  If  they  can  be  used  better  in  a  carefully 
planned  civilian  economy,  for  long-range  pur- 
poses, we  may  get  what  we  want.  •  •  • 
The  free  enterprise  which  prewar  business 
demanded  will  be  sorely  taxed  to  give  enter- 
prise enough  to  produce  and  sell  maxima 
quantities  of  low-priced  socially  valuable 
goods  and  services. 

*B:fore  the  war  a  minimum  of  at  least 
8.000.GJ)0  was  unemployed.  The  national  in- 
come had  never  exceeded  886.000,000.000  a 
year.  Output  never  averaged  75  percent  of 
capacity,  and  sometimes  dropped  to  40  per- 
cent. When  the  40-cent  hour  was  mentioned 
as  a  minimum  there  were  only  six  States 
which  paid  their  women  workers  In  Industry, 
usually  the  highest-paid  field,  more  than  40 
cents  per  hour.  I  will  not  give  detailed  fig- 
ures fur  the  real  depression  after  1929. 


If  the  global  war  has  left  us  no  advance  due 
to  the  tremendously  Increased  Industrial  ca- 
pacity or  if  It  brought  In  its  wake  a  new  war, 
one  between  management  and  labor,  we  have 
certainly  not  yet  won  either  peace  or  relief 
from  scarcity.  If  the  Increased  economic 
monopoly  of  the  war  years  perpetuates  lUclf, 
that  spells  the  death  of  the  already  decadent, 
but  grossly  misrepresented  and  overadver- 
tlsed  system  of  old  free  American  enter- 
prise. If  any  other  economic  group,  for  ex- 
ample, a  huge  labor  union  or  combination 
of  labor  unions,  uses  the  exploitative  tactics 
of  great  combinations  of  corporations  to 
which  we  were  subjected  In  the  twenties.* 
the  war  for  democracy  and  civilization  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  won. 

Probably  it  Is  too  early  to  learn  the  extent 
to  which  the  conduct  (industrial)  of  the  war 
Injured  many  but  benefited  even  more.  Gov- 
ernment reports,  usually  only  through  1944, 
show  that  during  the  years  from  1939  more 
than  half  of  all  American  corporations  lost 
money  or  broke  only  even.*  although  the  net 
profits  of  the  other  40  percent.  Including  the 
larger  corporations.  Increased  so  greatly  that 
all  corporations  gained  nearly  400  percent ' 
during  the  war  period.  A  comparison  of  1939 
and  1943  balances  showed  for  all  corporations 
(more  detailed  statistics  of  Income,  etc., 
later) : 
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The  figures  for  labor  are  Impressive  but 
far  less  startling.  The  total  civilian  labor 
force  Increased,  naturally.  It  rose  from 
47.600.000  m  1940  to  55.000.000  plus  In  1944 
but  decreased  to  less  than  50.000.000  In  1945. 
The  number  of  workers  in  war  Industries 
roae  meanwhile  from  4.100.000  to  9.600.000  In 
July  1943:  In  fact,  nearly  double  that  number 
were  probably  to  be  classed  as  war  workers. 
In  durable  goods  wages  increased  In  1  year 
(19433  43)  an  average  of  9.7  cenu  per  hovur 
to  a  level  of  108.8  cents  per  hour.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  increase  was  only  a  little 
more  than  I  cent;  and  by  September  1945. 
most  of  the  war  Increase  had  been  lost.  (By 
October  19^15.  the  hourly  wage  In  manufac- 
turing had  dropped  to  98.5  cents.  In  non- 
durable goods  to  90.9  cents.  The  week'y 
wage  in  steel  dropped  from  150  pliu  to  143, 
later  Ml.)*  In  the  war  overtime  averaged 
about  6  hours  weekly,  at  time  and  one-half 
pay.  In  nondurable  goods  the  Increase  was 
almost  the  same,  both  years,  to  a  level  of 
82.4  cents  per  hour  In  1943;  but  outside  man- 
ufacturing wages  rose  much  less  and  averaged 
at  the  peak  less  than  70  cents  per  hour,  pos- 
sibly In  part  becavse  the  workweek  waa 
shorter,* 

WHERX  THE  WAB  LIFT  THE  TWO  PAKTIXS 

Aside  from  the  economic  desirables,  what 
are  the  possibles — and  probables?  A  com- 
parison of  reconversion  In   1918-19  and  In 


•Consult  any  good  history  but  study  facts 
mentioned  In  Brady,  Business  as  a  System  of 
Power.  See  also  Senator  O'Mahoney's  famous 
T.  N.  E.  C.  Summary  Report. 

•Cf.  the  work  of  Senator  Murray's  Small 
Business  Committee. 

'  Publicized  figures  show  increase  of  net 
Income  after  taxes  only  from  about  4  billion 
to  10  billion;  but  the  addition  of  "concealed 
profits"  gives  400  percent  or  more. 

•  Phil  Murray  (radio)  and  the  New  Republic 
(January  28,  1946)  give  weekly  pay  of  steel 
workers  as  $56.32  at  highest  and  $43.48  In 
October  1945. 

'  Practically  all  figures  cited  here  and  later 
were  furnished  to  the  Government  by  man- 
agement; but  were  not  compiled  by  It. 


the  last  year  shows  many  similarities,  too  few 
differences.  Then  the  strike  picture  was  bad, 
very  bad.  In  war.  labor  had  been  asked  net 
to  strike  and  to  be  content  with  gentle  pay 
rises.  In  some  cases  the  demand  for  labor 
was  far  In  excess  of  the  cupply  and  wages 
then  r<Dse  considerably.  Occasionally,  as  In 
steel,  the  need  was  met  by  abolishing  the 
shorter  hours  and  other  prewar  gains  of 
labor.'"  After  war.  though  longer  after  than 
this  time,  labor  demanded  that  It  should  be 
compensated  for  its  sacrifices.  In  the  last 
half  of  1919  strikes  were  rampant  and  Pres- 
ident Wilson  called  a  second  industrial  con- 
ference, with  results  which  remind  us  of 
the  1945  fall  management-labor  conference 
called  by  President  Truman.  Wilson's  inter- 
vention was  less  extensive  than  Truman's 
and.  then,  capital  showed  less  regard  for  pub- 
lic authority  than  labor.  Mr.  Barucli,  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  President,  re- 
ported back  that  the  steel  magnates  knew 
they  were  wrong  but  did  not  wish  to  act  dif- 
ferently. In  fact,  after  62  days  the  steel 
strike,  called  for  much  more  just  reasons 
than  the  present,  failed  utterly  as  only  a 
fifth  of  the  steel  workers  were  imlonlzed — 
and  the  power  of  the  unions  was  rather  badly 
broken.  The  strike,  however,  lasted  in  part 
into  January  1920  for  some  plants. 

How  much  of  the  failure  cf  that  reconver- 
sion and  the  reconstruction  period  which 
followed  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  workers 
to  ■  protect  themselves  better,  and,  In  the 
process,  make  gains  for  the  American  people? 
Certain  It  Is,  as  the  historian  looks  back  on 
that  period  of  disaster,  almost  every  oppor- 
tunity was  neglected  to  Improve  and  mod- 
ernize the  American  economy.  But  those 
Americans  did  not  have  two  advantages  we 
enjoy:  The  lesson  of  that  period  of  exploita- 
tion, with  the  subsequent  one  of  depression, 
and  the  opportunity  that  exists  today  to  start 
a  quarter  century  farther  along  In  the  strug- 
gle for  the  modernization  of  clvllizaticn. 
They  had  excuses  we  cannot  offer.  And  do 
not  Imagine  that  the  dear  public  stood  Im- 
partially by.  any  more  then  than  now.  "How 
much  can  we  make?"  was  and  la  the  unex- 
pressed will  of  the  majority  as  well  as  those 
involved  directly  In  the  strike  situation. 

The  war  has  shown  not  only  that  vast 
productlcm  Is  possible  but  also  that  this 
achievement  benefits  blg-buslness  manage- 
ment far  more  than  any  ether  group.  Wages 
have  never  been  so  high  as  they  were  In 
1944-45  for  30.000,000  workers.  Including 
gardeners  and  boys,  but  Government  research 
workers  estimated  that  In  1944  unmarried 
men  took  home  only  6  percent  more  than 
before  the  war  and  married  men  only  about 
20  percent.  Of  ct^urse  more  people  were  work- 
ing, including  more  members  of  very  many 
families."  Tet  even  In  the  well-paid  steel 
Industry  the  total  average  saved  through 
bonds  was  cnly  $200.  The  SEC  estimated 
that  only  1  percent  of  the  twenty-five  billion 
In  war  savings,  to  the  middle  of  1943,  belongd 
to  Industrial  war  workers.  The  average  rav- 
ings account  of  $632  Is  misleading,  for  most 
workers  did  not  have  a  savings  account.  One 
reason  for  that  misfortune  was  the  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  computed  as  only  23 
(now  29)  percent  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
(chiefly  on  price-controlled  articles)  but  esti- 
mated mere  than  a  year  ago  at  44  percent  for 
the  families  of  workers,  who  bought  chiefly 
necessaries.  Then  there  have  been  about 
twenty  million  people  on  fixed  Income,  only 
the  Income  has  not  been  "fixed,"  for  It 
dropped  as  taxes  and  the  cost  of  living  rose. 
In  spite  of  all  general  prosperity,  4.2  of  the 
city  poptUation  in  the  year  of  the  highest 
average    Income    (1944)    enjoyed    less    than 


>*Many  steel  companies  had  befcnre  1917 
abandoned  the  terrible  12-hotu'  day,  84-hour 
week.  Many  of  these  made  war  exctise  to  re- 
store that  schedule. 

"Two  members  in  half  the  families  with 
$3,500  or  more;  two  (on  the  average)  in  evoy 
family  which  earned  $4,000  or  more,  (Jf. 
Labor  Review,  Jantiary  1946). 


$500  per  family  and  13  fwrcent  less  than 
$1,000.  Those  families  of  Income  cf  $3.C00 
or  more  numt>ered  two-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion In  1944  against  one-fifth  in  the  last  pre- 
war year.  At  war-end  prices  It  was  estimated 
that  a  family  of  four  could  not  enjoy  a  decent 
"American  standard  of  living"  on  less  than 
$2,000  annually,  after  taxes. 

As  stated  above,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
war  only  40  percent  of  all  corporations  made 
a  net  profit,  but  that  40  percent  did  marvel- 
ously  well.  In  1944.  i.ot  so  good  a  net-profJU 
year  probably  as  1945  or  as  1946  Is  likely 
to  be.  the  gross  profits  of  all  corporations 
were  about  twenty-five  billion  and  about  ten 
billion  after  the  payment  of  all  taxes.  In- 
cluding excess-proflU  taxes.  The  "concealed" 
profits  were  often  higher  than  those  reported 
as  profits.  In  the  steel  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, annual  dividends  amotinted  to  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million;  but  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  million  was  allocated  to 
undistributed  profits,  reserves,  amortization, 
etc.  Undistributed  profits  for  steel  are  esti- 
mated to  the  end  of  the  European  war  at 
one  thousand  and  sixty-one  million.  Dur- 
ing the  war  General  Motors  increased  Its 
business  about  threefold  but  operated  on  a 
smaller  profit  margin  than  In  peace:  Its  prof- 
its mounted  greatly  but  not  In  proportion." 
Not  included  in  profiu  of  any  kind  are  the 
enormous  salaries  and  bontises  of  high  offi- 
cials and  unearned  salaries  of  supernumer- 
aries. As  a  quarter  century  ago.  Congress 
has  exhibited  a  pronounced  bias  In  favor 
of  business,  particularly  big  business  Its 
generosity  was  expressed  In  many  laws  In 
the  fall  of  1945.  Including  the  repeal  of  the 
excess-profits  tax.  with  Its  resulting  sit- 
down  strike  against  consumers  in  order  not 
to  pay  any  more  of  that  odious  Ux.  In  the 
1942  and  1944  tax  laws  the  corporations  were 
protected  against  threat  of  loss  In  the  transi- 
tion. If  a  company's  profit  for  the  year  after 
war  was  less  than  It  had  been  in  the  years 
1936-39.  It  could  collect  from  the  United 
States  Treasury,  from  excess  profiu  paid,  an 
amount  equal  to  that  different.*.  One  should 
recall  also  that  the  early  war  or  defense 
plant  expansion  was  financed  almost  solely 
by  Government,  with  liberal  terms  for  ac- 
quisition by  the  company  operating.  If  It 
wished.  If  the  compahy  financed  its  own 
new  plants,  that  cost  oould  be  amortiaed. 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  In  8  years. 
Remember  also  that  all  President  Trumani 
iccommendatlons  in  favor  of  either  labor  or 
the  general  public  are  still  held  In  committee 
by  overage  chairmen  or  have  been  changed 
beyond  recognition  by  the  National  Lagla* 
lature.    A  repetition  of  1918-19. 

In  the  transition  to  peace  we  are  rejoiced 
that  the  change  has  been  made  rapidly,  more 
rapidly  than  we  had  dared  expect.  Although 
stormy,  this  period  was  Inevitably  one  of  se- 
rious difficulty  In  readjustment.  The  very 
high  wages  of  war  years  could  probably  not 
be  continued,  because  extra  time  waa  no 
longer  necessary.  If  for  no  other  reason.  But 
the  volume  of  business  and  the  volume  cf 
employment  has  not  slackened  as  much  as 
we  feared,  possibly  for  the  reason  that  re- 
conversion in  some  fields  started  back  in 
August  1944."    We  are  glad  that  management 


"  Note  the  fine  articles  by  George  Soule  in 
the  New  Republic,  January  1946. 

>-  At  New  Year  the  ntimber  of  workers  was 
sUll  computed  at  nearly  60.000  000.  Our  two 
largest  southern  California  industries,  the 
Douglas  and  Lockhead  airplane  factories,  be- 
fore VJ-day  had  reduced  their  rolls  from 
nearly  200.000  employees  to  about  60.000.  At 
this  writing  (February  1. 1946)  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  200,000  tmemployed  in  Los 
Angeles,  with  almost  as  many  more  outside. 
But  the  southern  California  situation  U  not 
typical,  because  Inmigration  continues  and 
the  expected  exodus  failed.  Statistics  of  pro- 
duction are  not  available  for  recent  months 
but  the  fall  retail  business  was  heavier  than 
In  1944,  estimated  10-15  percent,  though  that 
difference  might  be  in  prices,  not  in  quanUty. 
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Plenty,  1S35. 


spasmodic,  for  permanent  purchasing  power       ures  for  the  real  depression  alter  1929. 


were  furnished  to  the  Government  by  man- 
agement; but  were  not  complied  by  It. 


family  which  earned  94.000  or  more.     (JT. 
Labor  Review,  January  1946). 


In  1944,  estimated  10-15  percent,  though  that 
difference  might  be  In  prtcea,  not  In  quanUty. 
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has  been  more  generous  and  broad-minded 
than  it  was  In  1919.  when  It  seemed  to  feel 
that  others  had  no  economic  rights.  Since 
the  consumers  are  not  organized  and  are 
almost  unrecognized  In  Congress,  it  is  for- 
tunate, perhaps,  that  the  largest  single  group 
of  consumers— labor— keeps  the  consumers" 
problem  in  mind,  even  if  working  rather  dis- 
tinctively for  its  own  interests.  We  were 
gratified  when  President  Truman  acted  by 
urging  fact. -finding  boards,  in  some  cases  ap- 
pointing thsm.  which  would  h3lp  determine 
how  much  hourly  Increase  of  pay  was  both 
fair  and  possible,  though  Congress  plans  to 
substitute  something  v,holly  different  instead 
of  enacting  a  fact-finding  panel  law.  (Note 
provisicns  of  the  Case  bill  already  pasced  by 
the  House  ) 

We  are  disappointed  that  all  prices  except 
controlled  pricas  have  risen,  often  unreason- 
ably, that  supply  shortage  is  almost  greater 
than  in  war  years,  sometimss  greater.  We 
are  displeased  that  labor  feels  entitled  to 
make  up  for  what  could  be  made  to  appear 
sacrifices,  by  striking,  often  in  essential  in- 
dunrles,  which  threaten  to  disrupt  the  entire 
econcmy;  that  management  has  frequently 
reclassified  labor,  always  downward,  and  re- 
duced hours  so  that  take-home  pay  some- 
times has  fallen  as  much  as  40  percent.  We 
are  chagrined  that  in  this  enlightened  day. 
Government  either  feols  that  it  must  stand 
aside  and  watch  actions  from  both  parties 
which  are  against  the  public  interest  or  that 
when  it  does  eel  It  cnnnot  or  will  not  sup- 
port the  public  or  those  who  misrepresent 
the  public  least.  We  are  disappointed  when 
high  offlclais  appease  those  who  should  not 
be  apreased  any  more  than  Hitler  was  at 
Munich:  and  we  are  chagrined  when  our 
body  of  lepreeen  tat  Ives  helps  those  who 
should  net  be  helped,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  those  whom  they  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent. Even  President  Truman,  who  has  of- 
fered a  Ia*ge  number  of  suggestions  to  im- 
prove and  modernize  our  present  welfare 
laws,  makes  no  distinction  between  public 
utilities,  in  which  strikes  should  be  forbidden 
because  a  substitute  should  be  offered."  and 
other  business,  in  which  work  stoppages  are 
Inconvenient  but  not  deadly.  Unfortunately, 
regular  peacetime  practices  for  settling  labor 
dieputes  have  been  neglected,  even  collec- 
tive bargalnlnp  being  refused  by  one  party, 
usually  capital  but  for  other  legal  processes 
by  labor.  Why  multiply  the  list  further  ex- 
cept to  express  fear  of  inflation,  very  much 
of  which  is  due  to  greed  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  labor  controversies:  but  is.  from 
the  publics  viewpoint,  the  most  dangerous 
element  of  high  profits  and  too  high  wages. 

THE   PRESENT  OR   RBCINT   STRIKE   SrTUATION 

The  pre.sent  epidemic  of  strikes  involves 
more  workers  than  have  ever  before  been  out 
on  strike."  A  large  number  of  small  strikes 
have  been  settled,  usually  with  a  slight  in- 
crease in  hourly  rates  but  with  a  smaller  take- 
home  pav  than  the  war  years  provided.  It 
is  sa.'d  that  neither  labor  nor  capital  likes 
strikes,  but  seme  of  these  have  been  pro- 
voked by  management  as  well  as  started  by 
labor.  Certainly  the  general  public  dislikes 
strikes  and  unions  to  an  unreasonable  degree 
and  certainly  It  has  excellent  reason  when 


"  More  than  a  decade  ago  the  writer  sug- 
gested: "If  public  utilities  must  give  contin- 
uous satisfactory  service,  at  rates  prescribed 
by  administrative  boards,  the  service  must 
not  be  Interrupted  by  either  employed  or 
employers.  Adjudication  of  their  labor 
problems  should  be  part  of  the  task  of  pub- 
lic utility  commissions."  That  la.  In  public 
utilities  strikes  and  lock-outs  should  be  for- 
bidden, on  condition  that  labor  problems  In 
these  businesses  be  settled  by  Government 
•atlsfactorlly. 

»  The  total  number  during  1919  was  4,160.- 
348.  Pinal  figures  for  1945  not  available,  but 
the  year  1945-46  wUl  undoubtedly  be  hlgh- 
ect. 


the  supply  of  necessities  or  near  necessities 
Is  curtailed  or  destroyed. 

Importrfnt  controversy  arose  first  In  the 
auto  Industry.  Ford,  whose  prewar  wage 
ix)licy  had  been  changed  most,  was  the  first 
to  be  affected  but  took  the  initiative  by  clos- 
ing several  plants  as  in  the  change-over 
from  model  T  to  model  A. 

The  real  controversy  started,  therefore, 
with  General  Motors,  November  21,  after 
several  weeks  In  which  the  union  tried  to  get 
the  use  of  conciliation  or  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  UAW-CIO  demanded  a  30-percent 
hourly  increase  to  offset  loss  of  cvertim?  and 
reduction  of  classification.  This,  It  main- 
tained would  give  about  the  same  take-home 
pay  as  before:  but  the  demand  gave  rise  to 
the  slogan  "52  hours  pay  for  40  hours  work." 
The  union  cited  General  Motors'  ability  to 
pay.  which  General  Motors  retorted  was  none 
of  labor's,  later  also  the  public's,  business. 
It  contended  that  the  worker  now  turns  out 
in  40  hours  as  much  as  before  the  war  In 
48  One  United  States  Senator,  rather  sym- 
pathetic with  the  union,  states  it  is  estl- 
mateU  that  83  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
strike  Is  being  financed  by  the  Government, 
that  is.  the  public.'" 

General  Motors  countered  with  an  offer  of 
a  10-percent  increase  per  hour,  an  offer  It 
did  not  increase  until  mid-January.  It  pro- 
gressively has  protested  any  attempt  of  the 
workers  to  share  in  management  or  question 
prcfits.  Finally.  President  Trumr.n  suggested 
a  fact-finding  board  for  each  controversy 
and  appointed  one.  considered  excellent,  for 
the  General  Motors  dispute;  but  the  com- 
pany refused  to  cooperate  11  the  panel  In- 
cluded or  considered  profits. 

Rather  than  alienate  public  opinion.  Gen- 
eral Motors  did  j-lt  in  with  Walter  Reuther  " 
before  the  board  and  presented  its  case. 
R?uther  is  the  man  who  in  1941  urged  the 
conversion  of  unused  auto  plants  to  airplane 
production,  a  year  before  that  was  started. 
He  claimed  the  UAW  was  conducting  a  cru- 
sade to  establish  the  right  of  workers  to  get 
pay  high  enough  to  maintain  the  purchas- 
ing power  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  full , 
employment  and  continued  large  produc- 
tion.* General  Meters  replleo,  as  it  had 
argued  all  alcnij:  "Workers  anc"  Government 
keep  hands  off.**'-"    When  the  board  reported 


"On  who  pays  strikers'  bills  see  e.  g..  the 
United  States  News,  January  18,  1946,  pp. 
13-14. 

'■  Walter  Reuther.  vice  president  of  the 
UAW-CIO.  but  In  charge  of  the  General  Mo- 
tors union,  discussed  this  controversy  In 
the  Nation.  January  12,  1946. 

"Labor  has  contended  also  that  manage- 
ment Is  now  saving  30  percent  above  war 
costs  chiefly  by  action  of  Government  in  re- 
pealing the  excess-profits  tax  and  guaran- 
teeing losses  represented  by  profits  below 
the  net  profits  of  1936-39. 

"  General  Motors  claims  are  presented  In 
a  letter  of  November  19.  1945,  to  President 
Truman:  "It  Is  our  view  that  labor  troubles 
In  our  Industry  result  primarily  from  the 
following  causes: 

"(1)  Our  country's  outdated  national  la- 
bor policy  and  the  partisanship  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  ofiBcials  in  matters 
where  unions  are  Involved. 

"(2)  Misuse  of  Its  excessive  monopolistic 
power  by  the  auto  union. 

"(3)  The  substitution  by  the  auto  union 
of  revolutionary  economic  and  political  ob- 
jectives for  the  legitimate  objectives  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

"(4)  The  auto  union's  use  of  false  Ideas 
In  organizing  workers,  such  as  that  loafing 
will  increase  purchasing  power. 

"(5)  Because  control  of  the  auto  union 
Is  the  biggest  prize  In  unionism,  and  the 
intraunlon  factional  fights  are  Intense,  bit- 
ter, and  perpetual. 

"(6)  Because  almost  every  strike  has  meant 
a  gain  by  the  union  and  even  children  multl- 


In  favor  of  an  Increase  of  19' i  cents  per 
hour*  the  UAW  accepted,  the  company  re- 
fused. Soon  after,  Kaiser  agreed  upon  18 
cents  with  •  his  workers,  first  In  his  auto 
plants,  then  In  his  steel  mills.  Before  Febru- 
ary 1.  1946.  both  Chrysler  and  Ford  had  come 
to  terms  v.ith  their  workers  on  about  the 
same  terms.  On  February  12  General  Mo- 
tors offered  18'ij  cents  per  hour  but  with 
very  many  strings  attached.  The  union 
would  have  accepted  but  for  the  conditions. 
To  a  skilled,  experienced  worker,  years  on  a 
Job,  many  conditions  are  more  important 
than  the  pay.  In  addition,  note  suggestions 
for  worker  aid  in  Improving  the  business 
given  in  W.  L  Blalrs  column  February  17, 
1946  Under  the  Governments  wage-price 
arrangement,  a  Government  conciliator 
finally  helped  workers  and  management  to 
Iron  out  their  differences  and  to  accept  18' 2 
cents  per  hour,  with  new  annual  additions 
(March  13.  1S46).     ' 

General  Motors  may  have  been  the  key 
strike  but  that  conducted  by  nearly  800,000 
steel  men  was  much  lar'-er  and  allected 
quickly  a  vei7  much  more  numerous  galaxy 
of  dependent  Industries.  At  the  same  time 
a  quarter  mlilion  telephone  operators  threat- 
ened to  strike  and  263.000  meat  packers  asked 
for  an  Increase  of  25  cents  per  hour  (tempo- 
rarily 17' 2  cents)  from  their  quite  low  war- 
wage  level.  The  steel  strike  was  postponed 
a  v,eek  at  the  request  of  the  President,  and 
the  operators  waited  30  days  in  the  hope  of  a 
satlslactcry  settlement.  The  meat  packers 
went  on  strike — and  then  the  Government 
took  over  the  plants  (January  26.  1946)  but 
the  packers  returned  to  work,  although  on 
strike  against  their  employers. 

The  7-day  postponement  of  the  steei  strike 
did  not  prevent  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
lirgest  single  strike  on  record.  In  contrast 
to  General  Motors,  to  whom  the  OPA  had 
not  only  denied  a  rise  of  prices  but  had 
r.ctually  i educed  prices  except  for  additional 
Improvements  since  the  1941  models,  a  price 
rise  had  been  promised  to  steel,  half  of  which 
is  produced  on  a  narrov  margin  of  profit. 
The  combined  companies  asked  for  an  In- 
crease of  S7  50  per  ton.  Chester  Bowles 
agreed  to  $2.50  and  the  administration  sug- 
gested 54  Steel  later  reduced  Its  demand  to 
86.25  as  an  Irreducible  mlnlnium.  On  the 
quantity  of  steel  recently  produced,  prob- 
ably greater  than  continued  peace  demand, 
the  0?As  first  suggestion  would  add  to  the 
steel  coffers  more  than  $15.0OC.00O.  a  14  rise 
add  a26O,0O0.0CO.  With  the  Government  re- 
pealing the  excess-profits  tax  and  agreeing 
to  carry  many  millions  In  carry-back  tax 
reductions:  with  the  hours  cut  5  or  6,  all 
overtime,  and  the  weekly  wage  cut  nearly, 
or  more  than,  $10  per  worker.  It  would  seem 
as  though  steel  could  have  managed  with 
an  increase  of  $2.50  per  ton,  for  the  whole 
output.  In  view  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
"water"  which  most,  if  not  all,  steel  capital- 
ization carries, ='  and  in  view  of  the  record 
of  strikebreaking,  from  Homestead  in  1892  to 
the  postwar  strike  in  1919,  it  would  seem 
rather  nervy  of  steel  to  expect  the  public 
to   finance   both   Its   present  strike   against 


ply  their  tantrums  If  by  so  doing  they  can 
rule  the  roost. 

"(7)  Because  the  auto  Industry  is  the  na- 
tional proving  ground  for  CIO  unions.  ' 

(These  points  are  explained  In  a  pamphlet 
entitled.  "Why  Does  the  Auto  Union  Cause 
so  Much  Trouble  In  the  Automotive  Indus- 
try?") 

-*  The  panels  report  on  General  Motors* 
finances  should  be  read.  If  published.  (Try 
New  York  Times.) 

"  Andrew  Carnegie  estimated  cost  of  his 
holdings  at  eighty-five  million,  sold  to  United 
States  Steel  for  three  hundred  million. 
Much  more  "water"  In  some  other  transac- 
tions, and  later. 
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USWA«  and  the  postwar  costs,  additional. 
If  any.  of  making  steel,  now  a  public  neces- 
sity which  makes  it  almost  a  public  utility. 
Consider  also  what  steel  did  net  lose  during 
the  war.=»  The  steelworkers  agreed,  more- 
over, to  accept  President  Truman's  proposal 
of  18*2  cents  per  hour;  but  President  Fair- 
less  and  his  asscclates  are  at  this  writing 
(February  4,  1946)  clinging  stutbornly  to  a 
15-cent  Increase."* 

At  long  last  President  Truman  announced, 
February  14,  1946.  his  wage-price  stabiliza- 
tion policy.  He  urped  avoidance  at  all  costs 
of  the  misery  and  disaster  of  InflntJon.  He 
asked  Congress  to  extend  the  stabilization 
law  to  continue  the  Second  War  Powers  Act 
and  to  extend  Federal  subsidies  for  a  year. 
The  Wage  Stabilization  Beard  was  author- 
ized to  grant  wage  Increases  in  line  with 
those  already  granted  or  proposed,  16  cents 
In  meat  packing  but  18  to  19  =  2  cents  in  other 
Indtistry,  though  a  lower  percentage  increase 
than  for  the  packers.  Business  which  feels 
that  such  Increases  to  organized  workers 
work  a  hard.«hip  en  It,  may  apply  at  once 
to  the  price  board  for  such  Increase  of  prices 
as  will  leave  its  profits  at  not  lower  than 
those  of  the  base  prewar  period — 1936-39. 
Chester  Bowles,  with  his  fine  record  against 
price  advances,  becomes  Economic  Stabilizer 
and  Paul  Porter  Is  OPA  chief.  No  direct 
provision,  apparently.  Is  made  for  unorgan- 
ized workers  who  are  supposed,  however,  to 
get  some  advance. 

Almost  immediately.  United  States  Steel 
agreed  to  the  President's  proposal  of  18',^ 
cents  per  hour,  most  other  smaller  steel  cor- 
porations following  suit.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  price  of  carbon  and  alloy  steel  should  be 
Increased  $5  per  ton. 

Some  other  strikes  have  been  more  Impor- 
tant,.Intrinsically,  or  to  the  public  affected, 
than  these  major  strikes,  especially  those 
which  affected  only  3, SCO  tugboat  workers 
but  shut  down  New  York  City's  supply  of  fuel 
oil  for  several  days,  transportation  workers 
in  several  cities,  telephone  operators  In  New 
York  and  elsewhere  and  numerous  others. 
Most  of  these  have  been  settled  but  no 
principle  has  been  established  for  preventing 
or  for  handling  controverles.  In  these  and 
many  other  fields. 

One  of  the  very  Interesting  and  revealing 
features  of  the  whole  situation  has  been  the 
effect  of  strikes  on  the  stock  market.  If 
they  were  counted  by  the  buyers  of  stocks 
as  really  a  menace  to  business  prosperity, 
one  would  have  expected  the  prices  of  stocks, 
especially  Industrials,  to  go  down.  Exactly 
the  opposite  ha-",  happened.  Prices  have 
risen  sharply  since  strikes  began — and.  when 
the  steel  situation  seemed  to  be  very  bad, 
the  steel  stocks  rose  more  than  the  others. 
The  steel  strike  was  called  originally  for 
January  13.  1946.  In  the  preceding  week, 
the  Stock  Exchange  closing  before  the  strike 
was  postponed  7  days,  Bethlehem  Steel  rose 


=  President  Palrless  of  United  States  Steel 
maintains  that,  in  striking,  the  steel  workers 
have  broken  their  contracts,  which  called 
for  "no  strikes"  and  which  did  not  cxnlre 
until  fall,  1946.  The  CIO  contends  that 
Steel,  not  the  workers,  failed  to  live  up  to 
that  contract,  which  was  broken  before  the 
strike  was  called. 

"  See  p.  7. 

-*  At  first,  public  sentiment  was  with  the 
workers  and  against  the  operators.  It  was 
believed,  as  those  who  knew  did  In  1919.  that 
labor  had  a  better  case  than  management. 
When  Mr.  Palrless  refused  to  consider  Presi- 
dent Truman's  compromise  of  18''2  cents  per 
hour,  he  was  criticized  severely.  Although 
he  has  oenied  Mr.  Murray's  contention  that 
he  was  ready  to  sign  January  11.  Falrless 
probably  would  have  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  workers  If  his  reactionary  advisors 
had  agreed.  Were  any  of  those  the  men  who 
broke  the  1919  strike  at  such  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  America? 


i'^3  points.  United  States  Steele*,,  and  Re- 
public, a  leader  In  Little  Steel,  from  30',  to 
34  In  the  5",  days.  Queer?  What  did  It 
signify? 

COriCLCSICNS — GENERAL 

If.  now.  we  were  to  apply,  or  could  apply, 
each  of  the  criteria  of  Judgment,  and  were 
to  examine  the  changes  wh;ch  rejoiced  or 
disappointed  us.  revaluing  each  as  part  of  the 
larger  scene  and  comparing  the  responsibility 
of  capital  and  labor  for  each,  what  would  we 
learn.'  If.  further,  we  could  measure  the 
real  success  or  failure  of  the  renditions  In- 
volved in  the  transition  by  discover.ng  the 
principles  underlymg  the  demands  made  by 
each  side  or  involved  in  the  ciiauges  actually 
occurring,  the  writer  wonders  how  many 
credits,  and  how  many  discredits,  should  be 
given  to  labor,  to  capital  and  to  the  public, 
for  its  part  In  the  development  of  this  post- 
war reconstruction. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  larger  iaaue 
and  opportunity,  the  modernization  of  our 
economic  system  in  the  creation  of  an  econ- 
omy of  plenty,  a  critic  might  be  rather  opti- 
mistic. The  abundance  of  the  war  per.od 
has  not  disappeared  as  it  might  easily  have 
done.  The  small  number  of  unemployed 
among  regular  workers,  the  relatively  high 
pay  for  peace  times,  the  willingness  of  almost 
all  employers  of  large-scale  organized  In- 
dustrial workers  to  consider  some  hourly  pay 
Increases,  should  be  placed  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  civilization  ledger.  Many  of  our  stand- 
ards should  be  Improved  but  have  not  been. 
We  think  too  much  In  terms  of  hourly  pay. 
and  we  call  an  Increase  In  that  field  a  means 
of  Judging  concessions  made,  when  the  yearly 
Income  is  monetarily  the  chief  thing  which 
matters,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  advancing 
society.  We  are  asked  to  leave  out  of  the 
question  whether  management  can  afford  to 
pay  when  that  is  the  chief  problem  of  the 
smaler  employer — and  that  does  not  matter 
In  the  least  to  corpcrations  which  are  pay- 
ing full  regular  dividends  and  so  forth  on 
stock  chiefly  "water."  When  we  realize  that 
the  rise  of  wages  In  the  past  has  come  first 
to  organized  labor,  usually  through  the  strike 
route,  that  It  has  then  spread,  slowly,  to 
other  organized  workers,  to  large-scale  un- 
organized, and  only  then,  perhaps  very  slowly, 
to  others  Including  the  "white-collar"  em- 
ployees, we  can  see  the  whole  picture  Involves 
very  many  angles  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  Justice  or  fairness  of  the  demands  of 
actual  parties  to  huge  labor  controversy. 

In  this  crisis  voluntary  cooperation  by 
management,  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  better 
Bjrstem,  Is  distinctly  lacking.  The  willing- 
ness of  management  to  permit  strikes,  some- 
times to  encourage  strikes  (which  none,  even 
labor,  wants — they  cost  too  much)  shows  a 
poor  attitude  toward  the  vital  problem.  If 
the  comments  of  observers  of  great  per- 
spicacity and  opportunity  to  know  are  true — 
that  management  Insists  on  Its  right  to 
keep  Its  great  war  profits  as  a  springboard 
from  which  to  leap  Into  exploitative  profits, 
regardless  of  the  public  interest,  and  to 
dominate  labor  and  government.  It  can  then 
Justly  be  accused  of  "plotting  a  new  depres- 
sion" and  sabotaging  the  best  In  the  present 
economic  set-up. 

In  comparison  with  1919,  management 
seems  at  first  sight  to  have  gained  greatly 
In  stature  and  In  realization  of  public  pur- 
pose. It  does  not  appear  that  a  repetition 
of  the  overwhelming  1919  stKcess  and  crudity 
of  capital  Is  a  possibility.  In  fact,  conces- 
sions already  made  (February  6,  1946),  or 
offered,  exceed  anything  proposed  or  granted 
then.  Management  has  scorned  the  report 
to  President  Truman,  October  25,  based  on 
careful  studies  by  economic  experts,  that 
management  can  afford  to  pay  24  cents  more 
In  hourly  pay,  with  overtime  discontinued, 
without  any  Increase  whatever  in  prices.  Just 
as  steel  Ignored  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion of  an  18^  i -cent  Increase,  hourly  pay, 
and  General  Motors  turned  down  the  19'/^- 


cent  increase  thotigbt  fslr  by  the  Grnrrnl 
Motors  Presidential  panel.  More  seri  i^ 
than  anything  which  threatens  big  buslncM 
is  the  problem  of  the  ordinary  employer,  who 
may  be  faced  wlpi  a  strike  to  get  somewhat 
corresponding  gains,  especially  If  the  addi- 
tion to  his  present  pay  roll  turns  a  mar- 
ginal business  into  one  submargtnal.  We 
think  too  much  In  terms  of  the  40  pcrecnt 
whicli  made  4C0  percent  more  profit  than 
before  war:  too  little  in  terms  of  the  60 
percent  that  lost  or  broke  even. 

How  does  labor  shape  up?    V.'e  know  ieaa  of 
both  motive  and  ..re.    Labor  Is  urgiuif 

some    changes    i..  ^ly    necessary — more 

continuous  cmployramt.  a  higher  hiuriy 
wage  Eo  that  the  yearly  income  may  main- 
tain an  American  standard  of  living  and 
insure  continuous  purchasing  power,  mure 
attention  to  low-priced,  socially  valuable 
goods,  and  labor-management  cooperation 
(Usually  spurned  by  capital).  The  CIO  la 
undoubtedly  right  tJiat  big  business,  almost 
or  completely  rcniobillzed  fcr  peace,  can 
afford  to  pay  more  than  labor  is  now  asking 
In  hourly  wage  Increase  witliout  raising 
prices  at  all  to  their  consumers.  But — labor, 
like  capital,  oXten  prefers  to  fight  rather  than 
take  advantage  of  public  protection  and  reg- 
ulation. Sume  unions  are  controlled  less  by 
members  than  by  others,  much  as  moot  cor- 
porations aie  no  longer  controlled  by  the 
stockholders.  Some  unions  favor  the  closa 
corporation  form  of  organization,  with  ex- 
cessive dues,  etc.,  for  themselves  and  demand 
union  control  of  the  whole  employee  situa- 
tion. In  relation  to  their  employers.  Some- 
times unions  have  Indulged  In  sabotage  and 
racketeering  as  objectionable  as  the  manage- 
ment tactics  used  in  strike  breaking  and  prv* 
Tention  which  were  brought  to  light  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  La  Fnllette  Civil  Liberties 
Committee.^*  Occasioiuilly  we  have  a  coali- 
tion of  employers  and  employees  working  for 
themselves  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the 
public.^  Two  cases  Bometlmes  cited  as  being 
In  this  classification  are  construction  and 
coal,  the  latter  classified  by  Theodore  Rooae- 
velt  as  almost  a  public  utility.  Here  the 
workers  have  been  accused  of  conspiring  to 
profiteer  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  on 
condition  that  their  wages  be  raised  sub- 
stantially. The  charge  that  either  organized 
labor  or  unorganized  workers  strike  reckleaa- 
ly.  In  splt^  of  occasional  Inexcusable  outlaw 
and  Jurisdictional  strikes,  probably  has  lt« 
own  answei  In  the  time  needed  to  replace 
lost  pay.  when  a  strike  Is  prolonged.  If  la- 
bor feels,  however,  that  lt«  day  has  come.  It 
may  strive  to  show  Its  not  Inconsiderable 
power,  thinking  turn-about  Is  fair  play. 

What  showing  has  the  public  mede  In  this 
atmosphere  of  Industrial  strife  and  greed? 
Unfortunately,  It  can  express  Itself  little  on 
an  effective  scale  except  through  the  Chief 
Executive,  Congress,  administrative  agnnctffa, 
and  the  press.  Whose  fault  la  It,  If  a  recent 
writer  on  International  affairs  is  correct  in 
stating  that  we  are  more  than  a  decade  be- 
hind peoples  of  western  Europe  In  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  thinking?  Wish  he  were 
wrong.  But  he  Includes  consclotuness  of 
public  responsibility,  r;hlcb  makes  his  charge 
wcMse.  He  believes  that  the  average  Con- 
servative M.  P.  would  have  dilBculty  In  secur- 
ing election  to  our  Congreas — too  liberal,  the 
M.  P..  he  means.  For  several  years  Frankiln 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  helped 
to  cloae  part  of  our  lag;  but  after  1938  the 
forces  of  reaction,  and  with  1939,  the  war. 
blocked  further  advance  in  overccmlng  that 
lag.  But — unfortunately,  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive laws  and  some  of  the  administrative 
agencies,  even  if  staffed  by  tb*  noM  hanmu 
crats,  no  longer  operate  adequate  or  OMct 
the  need.    President  Booaerelt  promised  that 
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»  See  Senate  documents  under  Senate  Rca- 
Olutlon  No.  266  (Seventy-fourth  Congress). 

"Are  any  of  the  recent  post-strlka  d«cl- 
•lons  in  this  class? 
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none  should  make  unfair  profit  out  of  the 
war  but  that  promise  he  could  not  keep,  al- 
though almost  single  handed  he  checked  the 
force*  of  inflation  within  the  fields  moat  vital 
to  the  common  man.  This  takes  no  credit 
from  the  grand  work  of  Chester  Bowles,  him- 
self selected  by  Roosevelt. 

If  the  labor-management  controversy  de- 
pends upon  what  happened  to  both  partlea 
during    the   war.   It   Is   equally   Involved    In 
the   whole   politico-economic    policy   of    the 
U.  S.  A.  In  reconstructUn.     And  It  may  well 
be  quesuoned  whether  our  Government  has 
any  reconstruction  policy,  even  If  labor  and 
capital  may  have  for  themselves.     But  their 
policies,  covering   but  a  small   part  of   the 
whole  and  from  biased  viewpoints,  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
^people,  which  In  turn  should  be  represented 
by  the  general  national  policy  ol  the  Govern- 
m'ent  at  Wcshlngton.     The  one  thing  whch 
has  become  clearest   In   recent  months,  al- 
though It  should  have  been  perfectly  clear 
years   ago.    Is   the   fact   that   In   addition    to 
public  utilities,  businesses  like  steel,  which 
Effect  most  other  Industry,  are  sharply  af- 
fected with  a  public  Interest— they  arc  almost 
quasl-publ!c    utUltle*— and    cannot    conduct 
their  own  aflairs  as  they  please  If.  In  doing 
that,  they  affect  the  Interest  of  the  public 
adversely.     As  this  Is  being  typed  the  Cabi- 
net  Is  meeting   In   Washington   to  consider, 
-    possibly   to   determine,   a   wage-price  policy 
which  will  meet  general  needs.     Whatever  It 
does,  and  It  did  nothing  then,  that  will  be 
completely  Inadequate,  of  course,  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  price-controlled  part  of 
our  economy   and   the   price-exploited   part. 
But  even  that  house  divided  against  Itself  Is 
far  better  than  one  again  wholly  exploited. 

President  Truman  suffered  several  serious 
handicaps  In  succeeding  to  high  office  Just 
as  the  war  was  ending.  In  addition  to  trying 
to  fill  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelfs  shoes.    As 
a  Senator,  he  had  never  needed  to  view  the 
whole    scene    and    to    "see    It    whole."     He 
wanted  to  follow  the  Roosevelt  pDllcies,  tut 
the  conditions  were  changing  rapidly  and  he 
wrnted   also  to  follow  party   guidance   and 
especially    to    unite    the    Irreconcilable    ele- 
ments among  the  Democrats.     He  probably 
ha*  always  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  non- 
Democratic   supporters   of   Franklin    Delano 
Roosevelt  equaled  half  the  Democratic  vote 
out  of  Congress.     Problems  rushed  upon  him 
In  overwhelming  number  and  of  overpower- 
ing  magnitude.     Offhand    he    made   a    deci- 
sion regarding  each,  when  some  issues  re- 
quired prolonged  study  and  optimum  advice. 
Breaking  precedent,  he  changed  his  predeces- 
sor s  Cabinet  (In  which  a  few  changes  were 
overdue),    something    no    other    succession 
President  has  ever  done.     Wiien  he  made  a 
liberal  appointment,  that  is.  Schwellenbach. 
he  tied  his  Secretary's  hands  by  taking  the 
advice  of  others,  not  liberal.     Controls  which 
should  have  been  kept  were  abandoned.    War 
plants  that  had  been  financed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  now  hi  Government  hands 
might   have   solved   the   worat   part   of    the 
strike  problem,  were  soon  lost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.    Truman  is  not  to  blame  that  all 
his  sugSMttons  to  help  business  in  the  transi- 
tion w«e  enacted  quickly  by  Congress  and 
that   his   more   numerous   reform   proposals 
have  been  killed  In  conunlttee.  at  least  now 
when  needed.     But  he  Is  at  fault  that  his 
administration  suggested  changes,  for  exam- 
ple, the  repeal  of  the  excess-profits  war  tax. 
which    were    responsible    for    the.  late    1945 
sit-down  strike  of  capital  against  the  public. 
If  you  want  to  know  how  Congress  has 
helped  In  general,  read  the  congeries  of  ap- 
peals by  the  President  to  the  public  January 
3.  1946.    Of  course  Congress,  and  many  agen- 
cies, hare  been  subjected  to  terrific  pressures. 
Tlin*  major  pressure  lot>bles  In  3  months  are 
^  Itut  two  too  many.    But  that  does  not 
exctt:e  Congree*  for  many  •clions.  Including 
the  recent  prcpoMl*  to  balance  Uie  Budget 


by  cutting  or  de«roylng  appropriations  t« 
OPA  and  other  anll-lnflatlon  agencies  "  and 
similar  antisocial  activities.     The  aid  given 
indirectly  as  well  as  directly  to  big  business. 
Incidentally  at  the  expense  of  labor  and  the 
public,  amounts,  or  might  amount,  to  the  in- 
crease of  hourly  pay  first  asked  by  the  UAW- 
CIO  30  percent,  and  more  than  the  USWAs 
25  c»!nt8  and  the  packers  17  Vi   cenU.     The 
press,  checked  by  some  frank  radio  commen- 
tators, has  been  more  fair  and  honest  In  Its 
reports  on  labor  than  formerly.     Our  local 
dally  paper  gave  a  6-  by  6-lnch  cartoon  on  he 
swollen  pay  of  workers.     It  would  have  taken 
at  least  one  whole  page  for  a  corresponding 
cartoon  on  the  much-worse-swollen  profits  of 
corporations.    In  many  ways  the  affairs  of  the 
public  are  more  publicized  than  those  of  the 
other  groups.    That  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  are  better  understood. 

In  the  war.  the  Government,  thcugh  en- 
grossed with  fighting,  never  before  had  done 
so  gtxjd  a  Job  of  checking  inflation  (thcugh 
outside  of  the  field  of  price  control  many 
prices  soared »  and  kept  an  eye  on  war  profits 
as  never  before.  Roosevelt  In  the  White 
House.  Truman  in  the  Senate,  and  Leon  Hen- 
derson (With  other  chiefs  of  the  OPA)  are 
only  the  big  three  of  those  public  services: 
the  helpers  were  legion.  With  the  war  over, 
the  real  problem  needed  to  be  faced.  II  busi- 
ness could  not  reconvert  successfully,  nothing 
was  right:  and.  if  business  reconverted  as  it 
did  in  1919,  everything  was  wrong.  Here  is 
where  Government  stepped  In.  From  the 
first  whatever  business  asked  was  granted, 
whenever  possible,  as  he  guaranties  against 
"loss"  after  war.  in  the  carry  back  arrange- 
ments in  the  1942  tax  measure  and  provisions 
re  the  war  plants,  etc.  After  war  ended  the 
fear  that  business  might  not  be  nble  to  man- 
age led  Congress  to  lean  over  backward  to 
help.  But  in  the  transition  what  has  the 
Government  done  to  make  that  difficult  pe- 
riod easier  for  labor  and  through  labor  for 
full  employm-int?  I  ask  you.  what  has  It 
done?  The  Government  has  propxwed  a  num- 
ber of  things  and  it  has  started  several  others, 
including  fact-finding  boards-'  Perhaps 
these  proposals  and  these  starts  may  even- 
tually produce  a  lot  of  gains  for  labor  and 
the  public. 

What  the  Government  did  for  business  It 
did  because  full  production,  and  with  it  full 
employment.  Is  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  economic  lenders,  who  alone  can  control 
the  product  and  its  potential  uses.  If  they 
are  prosperous  and  successful,  they  can  pass 
on  to  the  consumer  and  to  labor  the  benefits 
of  that  prosperity.  The  present  proposals 
in  Congress  to  restrict  not  only  the  right  to 
strike  but  also  other  rights  of  labcr.  by  leg- 
islation and  injunction,  put  a  premium  on 
Industry's  IndiiTerence  to  Its  obligations. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  history  of  the  last  war 
reconstruction  knows  that  help  to  manage- 
ment coupled  with  restrictions  upon  labor 
made  about  the  worst  combination  which 
America  has  ever  experienced.  When  the 
1945  strikes  occurred,  therefore,  why  did  not 
Congress  at  once  withdraw  from  business  the 
differential  advantages  given  to  It  by  law? 
In  the  midst  of  strikes  and  strife  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  show  what  is  really  happening,  what 
the  conclusions  reached  really  signify  and 
to  what  those  decisions  will  lead.  Only  the 
future  can  tell  whether  we  are  headed  for  a 
more  sensible  economy  and  whether,  not  the 
strikes,  but  the  outcome  of  the  strikes,  will 
promote  or  retard  our  progress  toward  that 
goal.     Most  of  all,  we  must  try  to  discover 

'•This  argument  reminds  us  of  the  patri- 
otic appeals  of  statesmen  60  years  ago  to 
economize  by  abolishing  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

"Since  that  was  written,  the  new  wage- 
price  formula  has  b:en  announced.  Is  this 
unwUe  because  relaiuins  earmarks  of  its 
origin? 


whether  we  are  inflation-bound,  whether 
management  can.  or  will,  work  for  and  on  an 
economics  of  abundance  and  whether  the 
public  does  understand,  and  gets,  that  co- 
ordination of  government  and  business 
which  alone  will  give  a  better  America. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  conditions,  and 
comments,  what  do  you  conclude,  first,  about 
the  rlghtness  and  success  of  the  position 
and  the  plans  of  the  public,  of  management, 
and  labor  and,  second,  about  the  proposals 
each  should  make  and  the  policies  each 
should  adopt? 

CONCLUSION   FOR   THE   FUTtTRB 

Labor  controversies  can  be  understood  only 
in  the  light  of  history  and  the  future.    Only 
the  past  and  the  present  can  explain  wheth- 
er a  claim  or  demand  is  Just,  Inherently  and 
In  the  prospect  of  success,  not  for  the  par- 
ties but  for  all  of  us.    Comparing  the  anal- 
ogous   situation,    that    after    November    11, 
1918,  we  find  then  as  now  that  In  the  war 
Itself  capital  made  far  more  gains  than  la- 
bor.'*    After  war.  then,  wages  rose  consider- 
ably, except  In  the  white-collar  occupations, 
although   the  most  important  strikes   were 
lost  and  the  power  of  labor  unions  was  di- 
minished greatly.    The  Income  of  those,  not. 
employers,    who    shared    In    the    Inflation, 
through  commissions  or  service  to  the  profit- 
eers, was  vastly  larger  than  that  of  those  who 
worked  for  a  living.     Yet,  temporarily,  until 
unemployment  became  great  (1920-22)  there 
was  constant  complaint  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  "get  your  money's  worth"  from  labor  or 
in  the  purchase  of  goods."    Yet  the  apparent 
gainer  was  neither  labor,  even  If  better  paid, 
nor  the  consumer,  always  the  goat  in  misfor- 
tune, but  the  profiteer.    Never  has  there  been 
more   propaganda    than   there   was   for   the 
hundred-percent  Americans,  meaning  these 
who  did  not  see  and  criticize:  but  they  were 
too  modest,  for  as  often  as  not  they  were 
thousand-percenters  —  profiteers    of    great 
magnitude. 

For  a  reasonably  fortunate  ending  of  thU 
early  controversial  stage  of  global  postwai 
reconstruction,  we  must  consider  less  tho 
actual  results  of  labor-management  strugglii 
than  the  larger  aspects  of  the  tmfoldinfi 
drama,  hoping  that  it  may  not  again  ba 
dire  tragedy.  From  the  angle  of  economic 
advance.  Inseparable  from  political  progress, 
for  the  politico-economic  system  is  really 
one.  development  in  three  fields  is  essential : 
mass  production,  no  inflation  of  consequence. 
Government  adequate  to  handle  the  public 
affairs  of  the  American  people. 

With  large-scale  economic  activity,  pro- 
duction, and  exchange.  It  is  possible  for  man- 
agement to  continue  the  mass  production 
of  war,  by  creating.  Instead,  huge  quantltleii 
of  civilian  goods  of  high  social  value.  Ths 
task  is  quite  definitely  more  varied  and  dif- 
ficult, calling  for  vision  and  understanding 
as  well  as  initiative,  courage,  and  genuin» 
enterprise  of  no  mean  proportions.  But.  if 
management  will  and  can  do  that,  like  gain- 
ing true  religion  (which  It  is  socially),  "a  1 
thess  shall  be  added  to  you" — and.  through 
management,  to  everybody  else.  The  mais 
of  goods  created  assures  ample  profits  fcr 
(large-scale)  business,  especially  In  Industry. 
Its  large  net  profits  give  ample  funds  for  the 
latest  and  best  equipment  and  for  constar.t 
replacement  and  improvement.  Its  constaiit 
income  provides  a  share  for  workers  largiT 
than  any  yet  demanded — without  Increasir  g 
prices.  And  quantity  production  of  lov- 
prlced  socially  needed  goods  spells  highi.T 
standards  of  living  for  all  and  other  desirable 
articles  in  abundance — a  consumers'  para- 
dise.   But — and  there  are  several  hut's. 


"The  writer  refers  again,  as  he  has  many 
times,  to  the  excellent  study  on  profits  of  w  ir 
by  Lswlsohn,  on  war  prufiteers,  pp.  221-22  3. 

**See  tables. 
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Even  thcugh  we  recognize  the  extraordi- 
nary  Ingenuity  and  skill   of   the   American 

_«.w...     _>    .niia*    •till    aHmir    that    h*    nroiilrl 


nenhlpe  had  transferable  shares.  But  It  was 
In  New  York  In  1811  that  corporations  first 
were  allowed  to  be  created   without  special 


rights  and  privileges  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  this  Is  strenuously  resented  by 

♦  Via  ror»rocontativp<:  nf  thp  VPStcd  intCreStS 
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Business  will  need  to  have  the  Initiative 
and  enthusiasm  of  Henry  Ford  In  the^arly 
twenties  and  Henry  Kaiser  In  the  early 
forties.  But.  what  the  Henrys  have  done,  let 
the  Georges  at  least  attempt,  for  the  eco- 
nomic Georges  must  or  let  others  do  It.  Large 
business  will  need  to  be  encouraged  without 
discouraging  that  small  business  which  Is 
one  of  our  greatest  needs  and  which  stiil 
seems  to  stand  for  what  wc  shall  always  think 
is  the  tru3  American  Idea  and  Ideal  (eco- 
nomic). If  you  know  your  American  history, 
you  know  what  we  are  lacing  when  we  tackle 
either  part  of  that  dual  Herculean  task.  And 
if  we  tackle  both  parts  together,  as  we  must, 
the  good  Lord  help  us  (I  say  it  reverently  and 
earnestly),  for  we  shall  need  His  help  to  the 
uttermost.  And  (another  "but"),  when  the 
forward-movers  step  on  the  gas,  please  don't 
let  capital,  or  labor,  or  the  Government  (mtist 
we  add  the  American  people?)  push  down  on 
the  brake. 

Labor's  problem  Is  partly  to  help  prevent 
Inflation,  even  If  that  too  Is  management  s 
distinctive  responsibility,  for  whatever  hap- 
pens that  must  be  avoided.  Again  and  again 
and  again  we  must  Insist  that  inflation  must 
not  come  again  and  lead  to  all  the  other  evils 
of  the  interwar  period.  Labor's  chief  problem 
may  be  to  envision  Its  share  of  the  task  which 
lies  ahead,  but  Is  confronting  America  right 
now.  What  many  labor  leaders  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  is  to  arouse  capital  to  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  lost  now  is  gone  forever,  and 
the  advantage  of  a  saner  economy.  Labor 
puts  less  stress  than  management  on  the 
failure  which  awaits  that  plan  If  the  work- 
ers are  half-hearted  or  Indolent,  one  means 
of  insuring  nonprosperity:  because  the  only 
way  to  get  mass  employment  at  maximum 
wages  is  maximum  creation  of  goods — and 
even  modern  science  and  technology  cannot 
assure  that,  by  themselves.  If  labor  f>ollcics 
measiue  up  to  the  ideals  and  plans  of  Its 
best  leaders.  Its  contribution,  through  co- 
operation with  management  and  the  public, 
will  repay  manyfold  for  any  sacrifice  it  may 
seem  to  make. 

The  public  Is  the  center,  the  mainspring, 
the  deus  ex  machlna  of  the  desired  economy 
of  abundance.  That  system  Is  not  solely 
economic,  for  we  passed  out  of  an  age  of 
separated  systems,  as  we  passed  out  of  one  of 
separation  of  political  departments,  with 
World  War  I,  if  not  before.  The  writer  real- 
izes that  the  vast  majority  of  political  "leed- 
ers"  lag  In  their  thinking  and  planning 
toward  these  goals  at  least  as  much  as  most 
captains  of  Industry,  except  the  reaction- 
aries. Twenty  years  ago  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Inquired  "Is  there  a  new  Jefferson 
on  the  horizon?"  "  He  came  near  answering 
that  vital  question  In  a  period  far  too  com- 
plicated for  the  distinguished  father  of 
democracy.  We  have  an  American  Constitu- 
tion both  stable  and  flexible:  let's  get  a  gov- 
ernment that  Is  better  organized."  more  serv- 
iceable and  efficient  because  it  is  adapted 
to  the  greatly  expanded  public  needs  of  a 
modern,  democratic  society.  What  govern- 
ment has  not  done  in  the  recent  months, 
or  what  It  has  done  which  should  have 
been  left  undone.  Is  less  material  than 
Its  almost  total  failure  to  develop  any  proper 
and  adequate  policy  of  reconstruction,  of 
which  the  wage-price  policy  Is  a  very  small 
part. 

Without  better  organization  of,  first,  the 
American  people:  seconl.  the  unorganized 
body  of  constuners:  and,  third,  American  gov- 
ernment, especially  our  National  Government, 
it  Is  Impossible  to  modernize  and  develop  the 
politico-economic  system — that  Is.  the  public 


system— of  the  United  SUtes  at  America.  For 
an  Improved  and  modernized  American  sys- 
tem we  need  both  an  improved  government 
and  much  better  correlation  of  goverimient 
and  business.-  But  v>t  need  even  more  a 
greatly  developed  American  democracy,  newly 
reintegrated  and  capable  of  cunuoUtng  iVM 
own  public  affairs,  including  management- 
labor  relations  to  make  them  more  fair,  and 
others  of  more  general  scope,  to  give  us  the 
kind  of  America  to  which  we  are  entitled,  if 
we  can  deserve  it.  Business  never  has  denied 
its  dependence  on  the  public  as  buyers  Let 
it  learn  its  dependence  on  the  public  as  direc- 
tors of  pjtiic  policy,  an  over-all,  forward- 
looking,  generous,  modern  policy,  in  which 
free-lance,  exploitative  business  has  no  place. 
If  this  is  regimentation .  let  the  economic 
regimenters  try  It  for  a  change.  If  It  is  big 
government,  what  else  will  help  big  business 
and  big  labor  help  themselves  by  serving  the 
American  people? 

The  pattern  of  the  immediate  future  Is 
beginning  to  emerge.  Organized  labor  Is  get- 
ting a  money  increase,  from  war -end  levels: 
tuiorganized  may  be  able  to  follow  suit,  a 
little.  Industry  Is  having  somewhat  corre- 
sponding raises  of  prices  if  those  are  Govern- 
ment controlled,  and  a  great  deal  higher  if 
they  are  administered  by  business.  These 
changes  spell  a  slightly  higher  standard  of 
living  and  will  assure  greater  purchasing 
power  if  whoever  controls  production  will 
produce  on  a  vast  scale.  Government  has  not 
sunk  to  the  level  of  that  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing World  War  I,  but  It  Is  yielding  far  too 
much  to  pressures,  usually  from  money,  some- 
times from  worker  organizations,  but  seldom 
from  the  American  people.  This  statement. 
unfx>rtunately.  applies  not  alone  to  Congress 
but  to  too  much  administration.  The  men- 
ace of  Infiatlon  is  considerable.  In  spite  of 
partial  controls — remember,  no  society  can 
continue  half  price-controlled  and  half  price- 
exploited.  And  r  It  becomes  all  price- 
exploited,  even  an  economy  relatively  of 
abundance  will  not  save  us  from  Infiatlon. 
Again  we  say  the  United  States  of  America 
must  not  repeat  the  costly,  stupid  mistakes 
and  dire  tragedy  that  followed  World  War  I. 
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Note. — The  writer  wUhes  to  ..hank  all  who 
helped  with  this  article.  He  ts  particularly 
Indebted  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Grlnstead  and  to  Dr. 
William  B.  Langsdorf  and  the  Social  Science 
Department.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  ' 
article  is  limited  solely  to  domestic  condi- 
tions and  that  the  Impact  of  the  outside 
world  Is  not  Included,  for  we  live  In  an  age 
when  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
cannot  be  separated.  The  Important  money- 
credit  angle  of  potential  inflation  also  is 
omitted. 


In  Defense  ef  the  Corporation-Employer 


■For  example,  see  the  wrlter't  American 
Ooremment,  ch.  XXI. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PCNNSTLVANL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  folJowing  article  from  the 
May  Issue  of  the  Washington  News 
Digest: 
In  Detcnse  or  tbk  CoaPORAnoN-EMPunm 

(By  Roy  C.  McKenna.  chairman  of  the  board, 

Vanadium-AIloj's  Steel  Co  ) 

How  much  the  general  welfare  of  America 
Is  due  to  the  develi^ment  of  the  corpora- 
tion has  never  been  appraised.  Tet  It  has 
done  more  to  Increase  output,  wages,  and 
Jobs  than  any  other  social  or  economic 
Institution. 

In  our  present  complex  society,  no  indi- 
vidual worker  can  provide  himself  with  the 
services  and  costly  equipment  needed  to  pro- 
duce efficiently  and  sell  In  a  wide  market  the 
goods  he  makes.  Nor  can  the  wealthiest  In- 
dividual or  family  provide  the  capital  or  tool 
money  In  the  quantity  necessary  for  mass 
production.  The  corpcntXon  alone,  t»y  pub- 
lic subscription  presents  hope  that  tuSdent 
tool  money  can  be  olrtalned  to  prorlde  a 
high  level  of  employment  without  a  decline 
In  our  living  standards. 
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ernment  power  as  a  threat  to  the  excessive 
charges  that  their  monopolistic  practices 
made  possible. 

Aftttr    Inaincr    hflttiA    nftpr    HattiA    linxarn    «  Ka 


cured,  or  else.  In  effect,  make  the  present 
40-cent  minimum  a  mockery. 

When   Congress   in    i9.8   pas.«;ed   the 


managed  to  produce  enough  meat,  poultry. 
vegetables  and  fruit,  to  feed  ourselves,  with 
cufSdent  jvrr  to  pay  o\u  taxes  and  buy  the 
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Bren  though  we  recognize  the  extraordi- 
nary Ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  American 
worker,  we  must  still  admit  that  he  would 
have  little  competitive  advantage  over  other 
nationalities  except  for  the  larger  Invest- 
ment In  tool  money  per  worker  here  than 
elsewhere.  For.  ever  since  the  Invention  of 
the  steam  engine.  It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that 
the  standard  of  living  In  each  country  has 
been  directly  proportionate  to  the  invest- 
ment In  tool  money  per  worker.  This  Is  as 
tiu;  of  agriculture  as  of  Industry.  In  Amer- 
ica the  industries  with  the  largest  Investment 
per  worker  pay  the  highest  wages.  Wages 
are  paid  by  production.  The  t)eneflts  ot 
technological  improvements  have  always 
been  divided  with  the  worker  and  the  cus- 
tomer but  the  machine  tools  must  also  be 
compensated.  Often  a  skilled  craftsman, 
after  a  long  apprenticeship  at  minimum  pay, 
at  the  height  of  his  earning  power  earns  less 
than  the  man  on  mass  pn^duction  who  Is 
-^ided  by  machine  tools. 

Unemployment  Is  a  disease  of  civilization, 
and  unknown  in  primitive  societies.  Even 
admitted  that  more  .'obs  would  be  available 
with  the  lowering  of  our  living  standards. 
-^  this  need  not  be  Inevitable.  Subsistence 
farming  quite  naturally  reduces  unemploy- 
ment Substituting  manual  labor  for  ma- 
chine jvork  may  lessen  unemployment  at  the 
expense  of  living  standards. 

Plainly,  our  only  hope  of  a  high  level  of 
employment  with  a  rising  standard  of  living. 
Is  more  tool  money.  There  is  no  other  source 
for  this  tool,  money  than  the  savings  of  the 
wa-^e  earner.  To  Induce  the  wage  earner  to 
forego  present  enjoyment  by  saving  now.  an 
Incentive  must  be  given;  namely  an  average 
return  upon  investment,  in  compensation  for 
his  sacrifice.  The  Individual  wage  earner 
;  must  choose  whether  to  place  his  savings  In 
risk  capital,  or  more  conservatively  in  insur- 
ance, bonds,  or  b.ink  deposits.  The  Invest- 
ment per  Job  In  Industry  and  In  agriculture, 
necessary  to  provide  present  standards,  Is 
•6.GG0.  Therefore,  for  each  new  Job  to  be 
prvided.  we  need  $6,000  In  savings. 

OtTR  SAVINGS  ARE  VOLtJNTART 

Bx>nomlc  laws  do  not  change  with  forms 
of  government.  In  Russia,  the  people  under- 
go hardship  now  to  provide  tool  money  to 
implement  their  five-year  plan.  For  only  by 
savings  can  living  standards  be  raised  The 
difference  is  that  here,  in  a  constitutional 
republic,  the  Individual  saves  voluntarily; 
whereas  under  socialism,  he  Is  compelled  to 
save,  Human  nature  does  not  change  ma- 
terially with  government  policy.  Some  hope 
of  future  reward  for  present  sacrifice  must  te 
given  even  by  a  dictator.  I>i  America  the 
failure  to  offer  the  average  wage  earner  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  save  Is  due  to  the  present 
administration's  long-range  plan  of  securing 
aocialism  by  indirection,  without  facing  a 
mandate  at  the  polls  upon  the  real  Issue. 

Only  sabotage  will  cause  capitalism  to  fail. 
For.  under  capitalism,  voluntary  savings  can 
provide  sufficient  tool  money  to  Increase  our 
standard  of  living  continuously.  However, 
a  change  from  the  present  set-up  to  an  ad- 
ministration sympathetic  to  free,  competitive 
enterprise.  £nd  one  willing  to  face  economic 
facts,  is  necessary.  It  is  vital  to  have  an 
administration  which  recogniaea  that  only 
'  through  Increased  production  can  we  satisfy 
our  needs  if  the  drift  toward  socialism  is  to 
be  stopped. 

With  the  memory  of  our  splendid  produc- 
tion under  wartime  stress,  no  American 
could  doubt  that  freemen  who  voluntarily 
provide  their  own  tool  money  can  outproduce 
man  for  man  labor  even  with  high  incentive 
payments  under  socialism. 

The  corporation  is  a  vital  part  of  our  capi- 
talistic society.  It  is  an  American  institu- 
tion. In  England  some  companies  received 
royal  cbarten;  others  became  Joint  stock 
companies  by  act  of  Parliament;  and  part- 


nerships had  transferable  shares.  But  It  was 
In  New  York  in  1811  that  corporations  first 
were  allowed  to  be  created  without  special 
act  of  legislature.  This  Is  the  modem  cor- 
poration as  we  know  it.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  quickly  followed  the  lead  of  New  York 
in  this  matter. 

SAVINGS  ARE  STORED  LABOR 

In  the  United  States  there  are  as  many 
persons  receiving  part  of  their  incomes  from 
ownership  of  tools  as  from  the  operation  of 
tools.  Capitalism  can  provide  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  goods  than  Is  practical  under 
any  less  efficient  regime  such  as  socialism. 
Economic  principles  remain  unchanged  by 
the  form  of  government;  human  nature 
changes  little:  tools  wear  out  and  must  be 
replaced:  incentives  must  be  provided  lor 
savings.  The  average  return  on  savings, 
which  is  stored  lal)or,  would  be  the  same  in 
the  long  run  whether  it  became  Interest  on 
Government  bonds  under  socialism  or  free- 
will Investment  under  capitalism 

We  have  the  choice  between  socialism  and 
capitalism.  The  quicker  a  positive  mandate 
Is  had  from  the  voter,  the  better.  To  permit 
for  a  whole  generation  a  positive  drift  Into 
socialism  without  the  issue  being  faced  fairly 
as  such,  and  decided  upon  Its  merits.  Im  a  sad 
commentary  upon  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  gave  us  a 
constitutional  representative  government 
with  far  more  emphasis  upon  opportunity 
than  upon  security.  Americans  today  are 
sons  of  pioneers,  and  basically  are  themselves 
pioneers  at  heart.  In  the  long  run.  the  in- 
flltraftlon  of  forelpn  Ideologies  which  has  been 
going  on  for  a  generation,  will  probably  not 
change  their  nature. 


Reactionaries  Bore  From  Within  Also 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.ADOLPHJ.SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  in 
and  day  out  we  hear  criticism  in  the  un- 
friendly press,  representing  the  reaction- 
ary forces  and  interests,  against  any 
activities  or  actions  on  the  part  of  pro- 
gressives who,  unlike  the  others,  do  not 
seek  any  personal  benefits  or  special  fa- 
vors, but  have  at  heart  only  the  welfare 
and  best  interests  of  all  the  people. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  reactionaries  in  this 
House,  and  in  the  eyes  of  reactionary 
columnists  and  radio  commentators,  any 
positive  aqjtion  by  progressives  should  not 
be  tolerated,  and  it  is  manifestly  wrong, 
and  in  fact  should  not  be  permitted. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  not  a  day  I  do  not 
receive  a  large  number  of  pamphlet.'^.aT- 
ticles,  booklets,  and  other  expensive  mail- 
ing pieces:  while  on  the  floor  I  hear 
statements  in  the  interest  or  in  behalf  of 
rich  and  powerful  groups  who  feel  that 
no  law  shoyld  be  applicable  to  them; 
that  they  should  be  completely  freed 
from  any  restraints  or  regulations  on  the 
part  of  their  government. 

limC  Olf  INTTLTaATION  BT  RIGHTISTS 

A  few  days  ago  there  were  two  or  three 
articles  in  a  certain  paper  criticising  an 
organization  being  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlightening  the  masses  on  their 


rights  and  privileges  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  this  is  strenuously  resented  by 
the  representatives  of  the  vested  interests 
and  monopoly  finance  of  Wall  Street,  by 
the  leaders  of  the  cartels,  and  by  others, 
who.  through  the  benefits  of  special-in- 
terest legislation,  have  grown  rich  and 
powerful  at  the  expense  of  the  masses, 
and  who  today  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
tremendous  wealth  they  have  accumu- 
lated, but  clamor  for  more,  and  for  more 
and  greater  profits,  and  for  accumulation 
of  still  greater  wealth. 

That  element  charges  that  the  leftists 
so-called,  are  infiltrating  themselves  into 
the  Democratic  Party;  but  they  are  munr, 
and  silent  as  to  the  reactionaries  in- 
filtrating themselves  into  every  possible 
organ'zation  they  can  penetrate  or  buy 
Into,  or  where  they  can  use  the  wealtli 
accumulated  under  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration for  that  purpose. 

Under  unanimous  consent  granted  mc. 
I  am  inserting  in  ;he  Concressionau 
Record  a  recent  column  written  by  th-; 
Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes  and  published 
in  the  Wat-hii^-gton  Evening  Star,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun.  and  other  newspapers  in  whici 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
makes  some  pointed  remarks  about  in- 
filtration of  reactionary  elements  into 
progressive  organizations. 
Man    to    Man— Columnist    Asserts    Right 

Wing   Inkiltrates   Itself   Into  Politics 
(By  Harold  L.  Ickes) 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the 
left  wingers  in  this  country  do  not  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  tactic  or  infiltrating  into 
an  organization  in  order  to  use  it  for  their 
own  purposes.  Other  kinds  of  wingers,  ard 
some  without  even  hope  of  wings,  are  ahio 
adept  at  this  practice. 

The  most  determined  and  most  successful 
example  of  right-wing  Infiltration  In  recent 
years  concerns  the  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation, a  nongovernmental  organization 
which  sprang  from  the  great  progress! /e 
movement  during  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury-, and  which  was  originally  dedicated  to 
furthering  the  reclamation  program  of  tlie 
Government. 

The  goals  of  the  Government's  reclamation 
program  have  been  three:  (1)  The  Irrigation 
of  arid  lands;  (2)  cheap  electric  power  to 
pump  water  onto  these  lands;  (3)  a  llmlti- 
lion  to  160  acres  one  person  may  own  of 
such  reclaimed  land. 

For  years  the  Government,  through  tlie 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  supported  by  tlie 
Reclamation  Association,  marched  towa:-d 
these  goals.  In  this  fight  the  association 
was  to  the  Bureau  what  the  Navy  League  is 
to  the  Navy  Department. 

HELD   AID  to  NATION 

The  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the 
Nation  through  this  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Reclamation 
Association  have  been  Incalculable.  Monu- 
ments to  their  activity  Include  the  Salt  Rlvi?r 
Valley  in  Arizona  and  the  Yakima  Valley  in 
Washington,  both  desert  wastes  before  watiir 
was  brought  to  the  land,  and  now  flourlshir  g 
gardens  supplying  fruits  and  vegetables  io 
the  great  cities  of  the  Nation. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  reclamji- 
tion  program  has  been  fought  by  two 
groups — the  big  landowners  and  the  private 
power  companies.  The  160-acre  limitation 
aroused  the  opposition  of  the  baronic  lane- 
owners,  although  they  were  delighted  at  tte ' 
prospect  of  the  Government  irrigating  the 
thousands  of  acres  which  they  held,  thus 
enhancing  their  value  a  hundredfold.  The 
private  power  companies  opposed  the  pro- 
gram because  they   considered  cheap  Gov- 
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ernment  power  as  a  threat  to  the  excessive 
charges  that  their  monopolistic  practices 
made  possible. 

After  losing  battle  after  battle  down  the 
years,  these  two  groups — the  private  power 
companies  and  tlfe  great  landowners — have 
finally  learned  that  the  march  of  democ- 
racy is  too  relentless  to  divert  by  a  frontal 
attack,  so  they  have  finally  adopted  that 
time-honored  maxim:  "If  you  can't  lick  'em, 
jine  'em,  and  use  'em.  ' 

Utility  Jobholders  have  Joined  the  Recla- 
mation Association  In  droves  and  they  have 
become  an  Influence  so  great  that  this  once 
great  progressive  body  Is  now  denouncing  as 
cDmmunlstfc  cheap  public  power  and  the  160- 
Bcre  land  limitation  law — two  of  its  t^ree 
original  goals. 

CITES  SLt^  AT  BASHORE 

The  epithet  "fellow  traveler"  was  hurled 
nt  Hiirry  Bashore.  then  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  at  the  last 
meftln<T  of  the  association  when  he  urged  a 
continuance  of  the  association's  original  pol- 
icies. Mr  Bishore  was  token  aback  by  such 
a  classlflcatlon.  He  had  been  an  original 
Bull  Mfoser.  but  not  even  a  New  Dealer 

And  last  month  Floyd  O.  Hagle,  secretary- 
manai^er  of  the  association  which  Is  supposed 
to  be  fighting  for  the  water  users  of  the  West, 
had  the  effrontery  to  urge  higher  rates  for 
power  from  reclamation  dams.  Mr.  Hagle 
has  since  announced  his  resignation,  for 
which  the  water  users  of  the  West  may  be 
thankful. 

His  successor  should  be  chosen  with  care, 
for  the  private  utilities,  by  trying  to  take 
ever  the  Reclamation  Association  completely, 
would  be  In  a  fine  position  to  play  Grand- 
mother Wolf  to  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  pub- 
lic. They  could  push  their  reactionary 
Fchemes  under  cover  of  a  name  which,  be- 
fore the  infiltration  of  the  private-power 
troopers,  had  won  a  reputation  for  liberal 
and  popular  policies. 

The  aims  of  the  utilities  and  those  of  the 
founders  of  the  association  will  always  be 
diametrically  opposed.  The  association,  if  It 
is  to  maintain  its  reputation  unsullied  and 
its  strength  unimpaired,  must  rid  itself  of 
the  Incubus  of  electric  power  and  the  incor- 
porate firm. 


H.  R.  2788,  A  Bill  To  Penalize  the 
Workers  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House,  H.  R. 
2788.  will  have  extremely  unfortunate 
effects  under  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Workers  have  unlaw- 
fully been  deprived  of  money  owing  theni 
under  the  extremely  modest  require- 
ments of  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an 
hour  and  overtime  pay  for  hours  over  40 
per  week.  Those  workers  are  not  in  the 
position  constantly  to  bring  suits  to  pro- 
tect their  rights.  They  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  undertake  the  hazards  of 
litigation  for  the  $50  or  $100  which  would 
be  the  most  that  employers  would  likely 
be  liable  for  under  a  1-year  statute  of 
limitations.  The  Gwynne  bill  either 
would  force  them  into  unions  as  the  only 
means  by  which  their  rights  can  be  se- 
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cured,  or  else.  In  effect,  make  the  present 
40-cent  minimum  a  mockery. 

When  Congress  in  i9.i  passed  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  it  did  not  give 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  the  power 
to  collect  back  wr.ges  due  the  employees. 
Instead  the  Congress  provided  in  section 
16  <bt  of  the  act  that  employees  could 
them.selves  sue  for  the  back  wages  and 
obtain  additional  amounts  as  liquidated 
damages.  Since  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  has  not  been  given  the  right  to 
sue  to  collect  back  wages  illegally  kept 
back  by  occa.sional  employers,  it  is  nee  ?s- 
sary  that  the  workers  have  reasonable 
time. 

A  worker  will  find  1  year  all  too  small, 
not  only  b3cau.'.e  of  the  very  small 
amount  he  could  collect  during  1  year. 
The  average  worker  is  in  no  position  con- 
stantly to  employ  legal  aid  to  inform  him 
of  his  rights.  Many  of  them  are  in  fear 
of  losinij  their  Jobs  if  they  antagonize 
the  employer  and  they  do  not  run  that 
risk  for  a  few  dollars.  For  these  reasons 
a  substantially  longer  pei-iod  is  needed 
for  workers  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  at  least  3  years,  and  bet- 
ter 5  years. 

Although  the  worker  would  be  limited 
to  1  year  under  this  unjust  proposal,  you 
may  be  sure  his  creditors  will  not  be. 
since  almost  every  .single  one  of  the 
debts  the  average  worker  might  acquire 
would  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  Gwynne 
bill.  State  laws  providing  in  almost 
every  case  for  much  longer  periods 
would  be  applicable.  We  would  be  in 
effect  saying  to  John  Jones:  You  must 
sue  within  1  year  to  collect  the  $25  or 
$50  your  boss  owes  you,  but  anybody  to 
whom  you  owe  money  can  sue  withtin 
3  or  5  or  6  or  more  years,  as  the  case  rriay 
be  in  your  particular  State.  That  is  not 
justice. 


Disabled  War  Veterans'  Views 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GERUCH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23.  1946 

Mr.  GERLACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  letters: 

QuAK£8TOWN.   Pa..  May   11,   1946. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Gerlach 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gerlach:  X  am  an  enlisted  vet- 
eran of  World  War  1  Seven  years  ago  I  lost 
both  legs  as  the  result  of  an  accident.  After 
spandlng  eight  months  in  a  hospital  and  six 
months  at  home  recuperating.  I  was  finally 
able  to  get  around  with  the  aid  of  crutches 
and  one  artificial  leg.  I  soon  found  that  I 
was  unable  to  secure  a  job  because  of  my 
condition.  I  wanted  no  charity,  either  pri- 
vate or  Government  although  as  a  veteran  I 
would  l>e  entitled  to  a  monthly  payment  from 
the  Government,  which  I  have  never  claimed. 
With  my  life's  savings  rapidly  vanUhlng.  X 
gambled  all  and  purchased  a  small  farm, 
believing  that  If  I  and  my  family  were  not 
afraid  to  work  we  could  at  least  produce 
enough  food  to  feed  ourselves. 

For  five  years,  by  working  10  to  16  hours  a 
day,  6  and  often  7  days  a  week,  we  have 


managed  to  produce  enough  meat,  poultry, 
vegetables  and  fruit,  to  feed  ouraelves.  with 
sumclent  over  to  pay  out  taxes  and  buy  the 
other  necessUlcs  of  life. 

Cur  whole  year's  supply  of  food  is  preserved 
in  a  large  frtez?r  cabinet  The  preeervation 
of  this  food  depends  on  a  continuous  supply 
of  electric  power  FaUure  of  such  power  sup- 
ply Icr  34  hours  or  longer  means  not  only  lo^s 
of  all  our  labor  but  lacking  cash  Income, 
means  we  would  be  faced  with  near  starva- 
tion. There  are  tbcurands  of  famr  families 
thrcughcut  the  country  in  exactly  the  same 
position. 

According  to  newspaper  and  radio  reports. 
If  the  present  coal  strike  continues,  the 
countrv  will  be  faced  with  a  partial  or  even 
total  shut-down  of  eleciilc  pswer 

I  may  coi:cede  the  right  of  any  person  or 
P'rson^  to  stop  work  or  strike  to  enforce 
demands,  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  I  can; 
not  concede  the  right  of  any  group  of  persona 
to  organize  to  prevent  others  who  may  wlih 
to  vrork  from  work  lug  Neither  can  I  con- 
cede the  right  o  any  proup,  whether  labor  or 
Industry,  either  by  strike  or  lock-out,  to  leop- 
ardlze  the  safety,  health  and  welfare  of  the 
entire  Nation.  I  believe  that  the  conceded 
rights  of  any  group,  particularly  a  small  mi- 
nority, cerses  when  the  un''eaeonable  exer- 
cise of  those  rights  ]?opardlze  the  safety. 
health,  and  welfare  of  th    vast  majority. 

I  can  get  alone  fcr  some  time  without 
transportation,  without  new  clothes,  without 
mcst  of  the  common  necessities  and  conven- 
iences of  our  complex  civilization  except 
food.  I  must  have  food  to  live.  Any  strike 
or  lock-out  affecting  the  ordinary  routine  of 
life  may  impose  Inconvenience  or  even  hard- 
ship but  may  be  accepted  with  only  the 
usual  amount  of  complaint.  When,  how- 
ever, my  ability  to  live  is  placed  In  Jeopardy 
by  the  actions  of  anv  person  or  group  of 
persons,  partlcularlv  when  I  have  produced 
by  my  own  labor  the  food  by  which  I  live, 
then  I  believe  that  I  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand protection. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  Government  has  no 
pcwer  to  enforce  the  continued  production 
of  such  a  necessitv  as  coal  which  Is  so  vital 
to  t*ie  health  and  safety  of  the  Nation.  If 
the  basic  articles  of  our  Constitution  do  not 
grant  such  power,  then  it  Is  high  time  that 
the  men  who  have  been  elected  by  the  people 
and  who  have  sworn  to  protect  the  best  in- 
lerFSts  of  all  the  people,  not  Just  a  few  mi- 
nority groups.  t«ke  Immediate  action  to  see 
that  the  defect  is  remedied  at  once. 

If  any  person  or  group  of  persons  entered 
my  home  with  the  purpose  of  Jeopardizing 
my  ability  to  live  and  no  police  protection 
was  available.  I  would  be  Justified  in  shoot- 
ing If  necessary  to  protect  myself. 

Any  group  which  by  concerted  action  Cause 
the  shut-down  of  electric  service  is  Jeopard- 
izing my  ability  to  live.  If.  as  is  stated,  the 
Government  has  no  power  to  give  protection 
against  such  action,  then  I  assume  that  I 
would  be  Justified  in  taking  any  means  to 
defend  myself  or. exact  penalty  for  any  loaa 
I  may  suffer. 

If  the  coal  strike  is  permitted  to  continue 
to  the  point  where  electric  power  is  shut  off. 
the  moment  that  occurs  I  shall  most  cer- 
tainly start  to  fight  in  a  most  draatlc  way, 
irrespective  of  consequences. 

I  trust  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  your  collesKuea  In 
the  Congress  thU  side  of  the  picture  I  have 
presented  above,  which  many  of  them  aeem 
to  have  overlooked. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  E.  KaxmucK. 

QCAKOTOWN.  Pa.,  JToy  20, 1949. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Gerlach, 
House  of  Representatives, 

WaAtngton,  D.  C, 
Dear  Mr.  Gerlach  :  Your  letters  of  May  14 
and  May  16  have  been  received.    May  I  ex- 
press my  thanks  for  your  cotuteay   in  an- 
swering my  letter  to  you. 
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I  am  not  In  the  habit  of  writing  to  my 
representatives  in  Rovernment  and  telling 
them  what  they  sfc  mid  do.  I  felt,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  sltviatlon  had  reached 
«  point  where  It  was  time  for  some  of  us  cltl- 
sens  who  are  taking  a  beating  from  the 
unfMMonable  attitude  of  some  labor  organl- 
zatloiu,  to  stand  up  and  express  our  opinion*. 

May  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
offer  to  attempt  to  take  care  of  my  food  sup- 
ply should  the  cnal  strike  reach  the  point 
where  electric  power  should  be  curtailed  or 
■hut  off  completely.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  if  that  point  was  reached,  we  would  all 
be  In  the  same  position.  Whether  the  Ice 
plants  purchased  their  current  from  a  public 
utility  or  generated  their  own.  no  coal  mcan-s 
no  current.  And  no  current  means  no  refrig- 
eration and  no  refrigeration  means  spoiled 
food. 

I.  too.  am  not  against  labor  organizations. 
I  feel  that  they  have  a  jtist  place  In  our 
economy.  When,  however,  any  such  organ- 
ization reaches  the  point  where  It  can  defy 
the  Government,  disrupt  the  national  econ- 
omy, and  Jeopardize  the  safety,  health,  and 
welfare  of  the  entire  country,  then  It  is  time 
to  curb  or  regulate  such  organizations.  And 
the  same  thing  holds  true  whether  the  or- 
ganization Is  of  labor  or  of  Industry. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  Government  control  of 
vital  hidtutrles.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
laws  with  teetli  should  be  set  up  to  com- 
pel arbitration  In  the  case  of  Industrial  dis- 
putes in  such  vital  Industries  as  coal  min- 
ing, the  steel  Industry,  public  utilities,  and 
transportation.  If  labor  or  management  In 
such  Industries  could  not  or  would  not  arbi- 
trate their  differences,  then  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  a  fact-findings  board  or 
commission  and  the  finding.^  and  recom- 
mendations of  that  board  should  b;  enforced 
on  either  or  both  parties,  by  force,  if  nec- 
tmmry. 

I  do  not  hold  too  much  with  the  much- 
talked -about  theory  that  a  man  cannot  be 
compelled  to  work  against  his  will.  If  he 
cannot  t)e  compelled  to  work,  why  should  he 
hj  paid  relief  if  he  refuses  to  work.  I  am 
Indirectly  paying  to  support  him  because  the 
cost  of  that  relief  Is  Included  in  the  cost  of 
everything  I  buy.  I  expect  no  support  for 
myself  and  I  object  to  supporting  others 
who  refuse  to  work,  particularly  when  their 
refuia]  to  work  makes  It  harder  for  me  to 
make  a  living. 

If  the  Government  has  the  power  to  put 
men  In  the  Army  to  be  shot  at — my  own  son 
Is  there^  now — then  I  fall  to  see  why  that 
same  power  cannot  be  used  to  compel  men 
to  work  when  their  refusal  to  work  Jeopard- 
izes the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

No  man  is  compelled  to  choose  any  par- 
ticular occupation  In  this  country.  If  bow- 
ever,  having  choeen  an  occupation  which  ia 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  country,  he 
shculd  be  compelled  to  recognize  the  obli- 
gation he  has  assumed  in  making  his  free 
choice. 

It  is  well  to  talk  about  the  rights  of 
Individuals,  but  when  the  so-called  rights  of 
a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  populailon 
work  hardship  and  even  suffering  on  the  re- 
malnlnf;  99  percent,  then  It  Is  time  to  re- 
define "rifhis."  Certainly  we  have  reached 
a  very  sad  state  when  an  Inftniteslmal  mi- 
nority can  upset  the  national  economy  and 
endanger  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 

If  I  remember  my  history  correctly,  we 
have  had  officials  in  government  who  had 
guts  enough  to  do  something  when  such  a 
condition  threatened. 

In  reply  to  your  last  paragraph  of  your 
letter  of  May  16.  I  know  that  according  to 
law  I  am  entitled  to  payment  for  my  dis- 
ability. However,  the  Government  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  accident  and.  therefore.  I 
do  not  want  or  expect  the  Goveriunent  to 
give  me  something  for  nothing.  I  will  earn 
my  own  Uring,  but  I  do  not  want  It  taken 
away  from  me  after  I  have  worked  for  it. 


You  have  my  full  permission  to  print  this 
and  my  previous  letter  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  In  fact  I  hope  that  It  can  be  done, 
as  it  may  be  a  means  of  enlightening  some 
of  the  other  Members  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  feelings  of  the  vast  unorganized 
but  all  too  often  Inarticulate  mass  of  citi- 
zens. 

Thanking  you  most  sincerely.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  E.  Freeerick. 


The  Penalties  of  Indifference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  27. 1942. 1  railed  to  the  attention 
of  the  N3W  D?al  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who.  of  course,  were 
then  in  the  majority  as  they  now  are,  the 
futility  of  paying  out  huge  .sums  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  corporations  for  not 
producing  sugar.  Here  is  what  I  said  at 
that  time: 

WHY  SUBSIDIZE  TO  CREATE  SVCAH  FAMINE? 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
a  congressional  district,  a  portion  of  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  fruit-producing  sections 
In  the  United  States.  Thus,  canning  both 
in  the  factory  and  in  the  home  is  of  great 
importance.  Tuis  Is  efpccially  true  new 
when  the  administration  seeks  to  fulfill  Ks 
lend-lease  obligations  to  supply  foreign  coun- 
tries with  canned  products  for  the  duration 
cf  the  war. 

Sugar  Is  a  necessary  Ingredient  of  canned 
fruits  to  be  sent  abroad.  Foreign  tastes  and 
habits,  so  it  is  claimed,  require  tugar  to  main- 
tain health.  v.gor.  and  the  morale  of  our 
allies.  Why.  under  these  circumstances 
when  sugar  is  so  essential  for  hopae  canning 
and  commercial  canning,  should  the  admin- 
istration reduce  the  acrecge  6t  sugar  btets 
and  also  make  a  drastic  cut  in  the  sugarcane 
area? 

Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the 
public  Interest  to  pay  hvge  Government  sub- 
sidies to  Induce  corporations  not  to  produce 
su^ar  and  at  the  same  time  severely  limit 
the  amount  the  housewife  may  use  for  pre- 
serving purposes. 

I  note  that  the  Department  of  Ag-lculture. 
as  shown  by  the  CcNcr.EssiONAL  Record  cf 
May  20,  1942.  has  paid  tsenetits  to  tlie  follow- 
ing corporations  for  not  prcxlucing  sugar: 

Luce  Sc  Co.,  Puerto  Rico »614.  643.  01 

Fajardo  Growers.  Puerto  Rico...  528,  fc39. 15 

Oahu  ^iigar  Co..  Hawaii.. 510.062.64 

United  Slates  Sugar  Corp..  Flor- 
ida ._ 470.  CO/.  51 

Eastern  Asscxriates.  Puerto  Rico.  447, 959.  73 

Waialua  Agriculture  Co..  Hawaii.  44*.  225. 97 

E*a  Plantation  Co.,  Hawaii 443, 021. 49 

This  is  New  Deal  scarcity  gone  mad.  It 
It  a  senseless  program  when  It  is  known  by 
every  well-informed  person  that  the  removal 
of  the  New  Deal  bureaucratic  stranglehold 
on  the  throat  of  beet-sugar  and  sugarcane 
growers  would  quickly  replace  scarcity  with 
plenty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer  must 
the  people  be  made  to  suffer  from  the 
stupidity  of  the  totalitarian  bureaucrats? 
Has  Congress  no  respon.sibility  when 
such  a  group  first  creates  a  shortage  of 
an  essential  food  such  as  sugar  by  means 
of  subsidies  paid  from  the  pockets  of 


the  American  taxpayers  for  not  pro- 
ducing it.  then  turn.s  what  Is  left  of  the 
sugar  shortage  over  to  the  black-market 
operators  to  enable  them  to  gouge  the 
people  with  prices  that  are  prohibitive 
to  all  except  the  very  rich.  This  un- 
American  system  of  exploitation  of  free 
people  has  gone  far  enough,  unless  the 
disease  has  become  so  malipnant  that  it 
has  destroyed  the  strength  and  will  of  a 
sovereign  people  to  fight  for  their  rights. 
The  people  mu.st  become  arou.sed  to  the 
dangers  of  all  totalitarian  approaches  to 
our  economic  problems,  because  the 
penalties  of  indifference  are  severe,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  ha.s  pointed  out: 

THE  PENALTIES  OF  INDITFErENCE 

The  man  who,  expending  his  energies 
wholly  on  private  aflairs.  refuses  to  take 
trouble  about  public  afiairs,  pluming  him- 
self on  his  wisdom  in  minding  his  own  busi- 
ness, is  blind  to  the  fact  that  his  own  business 
is  made  possible  only  by  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  social  state,  and  that  he  loses  all 
arcund  by  defective  governmental  arrange- 
ments. Where  there  are  many  like-minded 
with  himself— where,  as  a  consequence,  of- 
fices come  to  be  filled  by  political  adventurers 
and  opinion  is  swayed  by  demagogs — where 
bribery  vitiates  the  administration  of  law 
and  makes  fraudulent  State  transactions  hab- 
itual, heavy  penalties  fall  on  the  community 
at  large,  and  among  others,  on  those  who 
have  thus  done  everything  for  self  and  noth- 
ing for  society.  Their  investments  are  in- 
secure; recovery  of  their  debts  Is  diflicrult. 
and  even  their  lives  are  less  safe  than  they 
could  otherwise  have  been. 


Omaha  Council  of  American  War  Dad;. 
Asks  for  Official  Termination  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday^  May  23,  1946 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived this  morning : 

American  War  Daos, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  May  IS,  1946. 
Hon   How.\RD  H.  Buftett, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.  , 

De\r  REPRESEjiTATivE  Buftett:  The  Greater 
Omaha  Council  of  American  War  Dads,  r  t 
its  regular  meeting,  held'  April  16.  1946, 
directed  me  on  their  behalf,  to  earnestly  urge 
that  you,  as  our  Representative,  take  neces- 
sary action  to  officially  terminate  World  W^ar 
II  immediately.  This  must  be  done  as  a  step 
toward  balancing  the  Budget  and  stabilizing 
the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

Our  sons  and  daughters,  who  so  valiantly 
fought  and  sacrificed,  will  be  the  taxpayers  of 
the  future  and  they,  as  well  as  we,  should 
be  relieved  of  the  unnecessary  burden  of  re- 
taining and  paying  for  the  more  than  3.500,- 
000  civil  employees,  about  75  percent  of  whom 
are  needless  and  the  hundreds  of  useless  war- 
time bureaus.  Considering  that  all  of  these 
'are  continued  on  the  pay  roll  because  of  the 
pretense  that  the  war  is  not  over  and  that 
this  useless  burden  will  have  to  be  carried 
for  an  additional  6  months  after  the  war 
is  officially  declared  over,  is  it  not  time  to 
consider  the  American  people? 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  war  Is 
ended,  we  are  needlessly  subjected  to  regi- 
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mentation,  bureaucratic  rules,  harmful 
propaganda  and  deficit  spending,  retarding 
recovery.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  now 
more  than  8  months  since  VJ-day,  is  it  not 
time  that  you  eliminate  this  injustice  to  a 
long-suffering  public? 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  a  representa- 
tive form  of  government  and  we  stand  for 
its  maintenance  against  encroachment  by 
existing  emergency  powers  and  we  demand 
that  these  powers  now  be  returned  to  the 
people  from  whom  they  came. 
Sincerely, 

Greater  Omaha  Cocncii. 
OF  American  War  Dads. 

J.  A.  YOUNGSTROM. 

Vice  President. 


Crisis  In  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  E^'ening  Star  of 
May  22.  1946: 

CRISIS  IN   POLAND 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  present  Pol- 
ish Gove-nment  to  minimize  or  conceal  the 
true  situation,  available  evidence  points 
with  increasing  clarity  to  a  major  political 
crisis  in  that  distressed  country,  already  suf- 
fering so  tcutely  from  the  legacy  of  war. 
And  it  appears  equally  clear  that  responsi- 
bility for  this  crisis  rests  mainly  upon  the 
Polish  Government  Itself. 

The  nub  of  the  difficulty  lies  In  the  refusal 
of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party,  headed  by 
Deputy  Premier  Stanislaw  Mikolajcz^-k,  to 
Join  in  a  single-slate  ticket  with  the  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  Parties  which  are  the 
political  expressions  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, which,  in  turn,  wrs  originally  the 
creation  of  Moscow  and  has  remainded  Its 
obvious  satellite  in  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policies. 

The  single-slate  ticket  is  a  device  em- 
ployed by  Communists  everywhere  to  gain 
or  maintain  a  degree  of  political  control  not 
warranted  by  their  separate  voting  strength. 
In  Sovlet-domlnateo  countries  like  Bul- 
garia it  has  been  Imposed  on  the  opposition 
either  by  browbeating  them  into  line  or 
outlawing  them  for  alleged  antidemocratic 
and  Fascist  tendencies.  The  elections  are 
then  held  and  the  world  is  Informed  that 
the  people  have  unitedly  supported  the 
slngle-slate  ticket,  thereby  confirming  the 
Communist-dominated  regime  In  iU  tenure 
of  power. 

This  transparent  fraud  has  not  been  swal- 
lowed, however,  by  the  American  and  British 
Governments.  Even  when,  for  diplomatic 
reasons,  they  have  reluctantly  recognized  a 
regime  like  that  of  Tito  in  Yugoslavia,  they 
have  called  attention  to  its  failure  to  live 
up  to  the  Big  Three  agreements  at  Yalta, 
Moscow,  and  elsewhere,  providing  for  free 
elections  in  liberated  European  lands,  and  in 
other  cases,  such  as  Bulgaria,  they  have  with- 
held recognition  for  this  reason. 

Everything  Indicates  that  the  Moscow- 
dominated  Polish  regime  headed  by  Premier 
Osubka-Morawski  is  cracking  down  hard  on 
the  Peasant  Party  for  its  obduracy.  Whole- 
sale arrests  and  outla:wlng  of  certain  elements 
of  the  TMirty  as  "Pascisf'  have  not  only  evoked 
strong  protests  from  Mr.  Mlkolajczyk  and  his 


colleagues  but  also  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  persecuted  elements  to  an  extent  that 
amounts  almost  to  civil  war  In  certain  areas. 
The  evidence  is  that,  outside  the  cities,  the 
Peasant  Party  is  favored  by  a  majority  of  the 
population. 

Against  all  this,  both  London  and  Washing- 
ton are  evincing  their  stern  disapproval.  Our 
Government  coupled  strong  notes  of  protest 
with  a  suspension  of  deliveries  on  a  $50.000.X)0 
loan  recently  negotiated  under  conditions, 
one  of  which  was  the  assurance  of  free  elec- 
tions this  year. 

Unless  the  Warsaw  government  mcxiifles  Its 
present  tactics  and  permits  free  elections,  a 
show-down  both  within  the  country  itself 
and  with  the  western  powers  appears  to  be 
inevitable. 


Something  To  Think  Aboat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everyone  who  loves  liberty  under  the  law 
rather  than  compulsion  by  men,  should 
inquire  into  the  extent  to  which  he  must 
sacrifice  individual  liberties  in  order  to 
obtain  an  all-abundant  life  by  "compul- 
sion." The  forces  of  compulsion  are  on 
the  march.  The  armies  of  totalitarian- 
ism are  advancing.  By  deceitful  and 
cunning  methods  they  aim  to  overthrow 
in  the  United  States,  the  doctrine  of 
ordered  liberty  and  to  substitute  a  slave 
system  of  government  by  compulsion.  Is 
it  not  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  the 
defenders  of  constitutional  government 
and  the  true  American  way  of  life  are 
mobilizing  to  meet  the  attack? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
ask  to  have  inserted  the  following  recent 
editorial  appearing  in  the  April  issue  of 
American  Affaiis,  a  quarterly  journal 
published  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  which  I  earnestly 
commend  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress: 

COMPULSION 

Not  long  ago  there. would  have  been  no 
point  in  a  man's  saying,  "What  I  earn  is 
mine  and  what  I  do  with  it  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness." Why  should  he  assert  what  was  taken 
to  be  one  of  the  absolute  rlghU  of  a  free 
Individual?  He  is  the  same  individual  still 
and  has  yet  more  enumerated  freedoms  than 
individuals  possess  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  but  in  the  change  he  received  for  hU 
one  gold  coin  of  indivisible  freedom  there 
Is  something  missing.  That  absolute  right 
to  do  as  he  would  with  his  own  no  longer 
exists.  What  is  done  with  part  of  It  now  is 
the  Government's  business.  On  the  face  of 
his  pay  envelope  he  may  read  how  much  the 
Government  has  taken  out  and  what  it  is  for. 
It  is  for  his  own  good,  of  course,  but  he 
himself  has  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

This  is  compulsory  thrift,  called  social 
security.  When  the  first  social -security  law 
was  being  passed  the  word  "compulsion"  was 
forbidden.  The  Idea  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment, knowing  how  anxious  you  were  to  pro- 
vide for  your  old  age  and  the  welfare  of  your 
dependents,  had  thought  of  a  way  to  enable 
you  to  do  it  almost  without  feeUng  it,  and 
you  would  never  have  to  worry  about  it  again. 
The  way  was  to  let  the  Government  do  it 
lor  you.    It  was,  of  course,  something  you 


wanted  very  much  to  do  and  really  meant  to 
do.  and  If  that  were  so.  how  could  anyone 
say  that  you  were  being  compelled? 

So  the  law  was  enacted;  and  the  enactment 
of  the  first  law  is  like  the  winning  of  a 
beachhead.  After  that  it  U  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  attack  with  verbal  disguise. 
In  a  little  while  the  word  "compulsJoo" 
quietly  took  its  place  in  our  political  lan- 
guage. Over  the  Presidents  message  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  a  national  health 
program  the  New  York  Times  set  the  follow- 
ing headline:  "Text  of  the  Tresident's  health 
message  calling  for  compulsory  medical  in- 
surance." The  President  said  In  that  mes- 
sage: "I  recommend  solving  the  basic  prob- 
lem by  distributing  the  costs  through  ex- 
pansion of  our  existing  compulsory  social 
insurance  system."  And  then  Senator  Wag- 
ner, on  Introducing  the  national  health  bill, 
said:  'Without  exception  voluntary  plans 
are  too  expensive  for  the  lower-income 
groups — the  people  who  are  most  In  need  of 
medl::al  ca-e — and  there  are  too  many  ill- 
nesses for  which  care  is  not  given  under  these 
plans." 

Thus  Is  indicated  another  entry  on  the 
face  cf  the  pay  envelope  showing  what  the 
Government  has  taken  out  Just  In  case  you 
get  sick  and  might  have  to  worry  atmut  the 
doctor's  bill.  Under  a  system  of  compulsory 
social  insurance  the  Government  Is  saying 
simply  this:  "Hitherto  the  young  have  sup- 
ported the  old.  the  well  ha»e  supported  the 
sick,  the  employed  have  supported  the  unem- 
ployed, but  they  hsve  done  it  badly,  either 
by  voluntary  insurance  plans  which  were  in- 
adequate or  by  no  plan  at  all  Hereafter  the 
Government  will  do  it  for  you  in  a  systemstle 
manner  and  take  each  week  out  of  your  pay 
envelope  the  money  you  ought  to  have  saved 
for  old  age  and  sickness  snd  bad  times  but 
didn't — not  always  and  never  enough." 

If  it  is  good  why  should  It  stop  at  this 
point?  One  cause  of  111  health  in  the  Nation 
is  faultv  nutrition.  Pe<;»ple  know  too  little 
about  scientific  nutrttkm.  especially  people 
in  the  lower  brackets.  Even  when  they  have 
plenty  of  money  for  food  they  buy  and  est 
the  wrong  things  and  suffer  from  an  unbal- 
anced cUet  On  a  big  cotton  planUtion  in 
the  South  the  company  maintains  both  a 
hospital  and  a  commissariat  where  only  the 
staples  of  food  are  sold  When  cotton  Is  high 
the  sharecroppers  go  to  town  and  boy  their 
food,  and  then  the  company's  eommlaaartst 
shuts  up  and  tbs  hospital  opens.  Whm  cot- 
ton la  low  the  conunlssarlst  opens  snd  the 
hospltsl  is  empty. 

New.  If  the  Government  Is  going  to  mind 
the  health  of  the  people  how  can  it  fail  to 
consider  the  matter  of  proper  diet?  Why 
shouldn't  it  say:  "It  U  true  you  hsve  been 
feeding  yourselves,  but  how?  Hereafter  the 
Government  will  take  from  your  pay  en- 
velope the  amount  of  money  j'ou  ought  to 
spend  for  food  and  put  in  place  of  it  an  order 
slip  on  your  grocer  and  baker  and  butcher 
calling  for  Just  the  right  qtiantlties  of  proper 
food." 

Next,  clothing.  It  Is  well  known  thst  peo- 
ple spend  money  foolishly  for  clothes.  Wliy 
not  a  tax  on  the  pay  envelope  for  a  proper 
clothes  budget?  Then  at  last  housing  and 
recreation,  so  that  we  shall  be  a  people  al- 
together insured  against  the  distress  of  pov- 
erty In  old  age  and  the  hazards  of  Illness, 
all  of  us  well  fed.  well  clothed,  and  well 
housed,  with  a  maximum  ot  planned  lelstirs 
as  we  go  along,  and  then,  of  course,  guaran- 
teed Jobs  to  provide  the  pay  envelopes  in 
which  the  Government  will  find  the  money. 
The  good  life  by  compulsion. 
•  Once  it  has  been  accepted  that  compulsltm 
may  be  laid  upon  the  individual  to  Improvs 
his  life,  on  the  ground  that  his  voluntary 
efforts  to  improve  it  himself  are  ttBsaUsfac- 
tory,  there  Is  no  logical  place  to  stop  short 
of  minding  his  life  from  birth  to  death.  And 
the  principle  of  It  has  already  been    '        "* 


my  ovn  irrtng.  but  I  do  not  vaitt  it  tasen 
Away  from  m«  after  I  have  worked  for  it. 


of  subsidies  paid  from  the  pockets  of 


Kegaraiess   oi    tne   lact    tnat    tne   war    u 
ended,  we  are  needlessly  subjected  to  regi- 
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with  th«  utmost  complacency.  Tbe  Ameri- 
can Life  Convention,  the  Life  InKurance  A«- 
Boctalion  of  America,  and  the  National  Aaso- 
clation  of  Life  Underwriters  JolnUy  appointed 
two  committees  on  social  security  to  explore 
and  develop  the  best  preaent-day  thought  on 
thU  most  important  subject.  The  commit- 
tees have  reported  and  thekr  report  has  been 
accepted.    The  report  says: 

"There  should  be  neither  conflict  nor  con- 
fusion between  aoclal  security,  properly  de- 
f\ned.  and  that  type  of  security  which  comes 
from  the  exercl.se  of  personal  Industry  and 
thrift.  While  the  one  represents  the  basic 
protection  which  can  safely  be  provided 
through  Government  programs  set  up  by  so- 
ciety at  large,  the  other  gives  the  individual 
the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  raise  him- 
self and  his  family  to  such  level  of  security 
as  his  industry  and  thrift  dictate.  They 
complement  each  other  rather  than  conflict 
with  each  other." 

Then  follows  this  curious  exercise  in  sub- 
limation— sublimation  meaning  the  process 
of  converting  solids  Into  vapor: 

"In  current  discussions  one  often  receives 
the  impression  that  the  philosophy  of  so- 
cial security  is  basically  opposed  to  our 
ftindamental  Ideas  of  Individual  enterprise 
and  self-reliance,  that  It  means  the  replac- 
ing of  our  traditional  democracy  by  a  form 
of  ■ociallsm  or  totalitarianism;  or  that  it 
necMiarily  implies  that  the  world  owes 
everyone  a  living.  While  certain  proposals 
for  social  security  do  raise  such  Issues,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  must  abandon  our 
way  of  life  in  order  to  have  effective  social 
security  plans.  Nevertheless,  a  social  se- 
curity program  must  be  carefully  designed 
lest  It  afford  a  basis  for  these  criticisms. 
Since  such  a  program  leaves  the  individual 
no  choice  as  to  whether  he  should  come  in 
or  stay  out.  It  mu«t  Justify,  economically 
and  socially,  the  distribution  of  both  its 
costs  and  benefits. 

So  the  conclusion  is  that  if  costs  and  ben- 
efits are  properly  balanced  the  fact  that  it 
is  compulsory — that  it  leaves  the  individual 
no  choice  as  to  whether  he  should  come  in 
or  stay  out — is  really  of  no  importance. 
When  the  drive  begins  to  socialize  all  In- 
surance the  unanswerable  argument  may 
be  like  this:  "Why  not?  A  good  deal  of  it 
has  already  been  aocialized  by  compulsory 
law  with  the  blessing  of  the  private  life  in- 
surance companies,  who  have  said  that  while 
voluntary  thrift  plans  are  good  for  the  Indi- 
Tidual,  compulsory  thrift  Is  good  for  society." 

O.  G. 


Social  Security 


try.  thoae  who  In  the  declining  years  of  their 
life  need  help  and  assistance.  These  people 
patiently  suffered  through  the  depression, 
suffered  through  the  war.  and  now.  today, 
when  the  Nation  Is  prosperous  are  still  forced 
to  endure  deprivations  because  we  have  failed 
to  provide  for  them. 

CerUlnly  if  we  will  but  pause  for  a  moment 
and  consider  on  a  sound,  moral  basis,  the  dis- 
tress of  our  aged,  we  will  recognize  the  in- 
justice of  the  treatment  these  aged  follts  are 
now  receiving.  They  were,  you  will  remem- 
ber, to  have  been  adequately  cared  for  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  passed 
in  1935.  and  amended  in  1939.  They  have 
not  been.  Tliey  have  received  in  benefits 
from  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  barely 
enough  money  to  buy  their  food.  Surely 
they  are  entitled  to  more  than  mere  exist- 
ence. They  have  been  humiliated  time  and 
time  again  by  the  indignities  of  poor-law-old 
age  assistance  restrictions.  They  appeal  to 
us  for  help.  They  have  never  had  enough 
money  to  keep  themselves  other  than  Just 
bare   subsistence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  i.s  high  time  they 
do  have  enough;  I  believe  we  cannot  Ignore 
them,  cannot  bypass  their  needs  any  longer. 
I  believe  this  Congress  must  act  now  to  raise 
old-uge  benefits  to  a  level  that  will  reflect  at 
least  some  measure  of  humanitarian  consid- 
eration lor  the  hardships  and  sufferings  these 
aged  people  have  been  forced  to  endure  so 
long. 


National  Maritime  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PrNNSTI-VANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  made 
by  me  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  connection  with  general 
hearing  on  social  security: 

Jfr.  Chairman,  in  this  Nation  today  there 
Is  a  group  comprised  of  literally  hundreds  of 
-thousands  of  citizens  that  has  been  bypassed 
and  Ignored  for  years  whl!e  this  Congress  and 
those  that  have  preceded  It  were  making  con- 
cessions and  granting  special  favors  to  dozens 
of  other  groups,  many  less  strong  in  num- 
bers, none  more  deserving.  I  am  talking 
•bout  the  aged  people,  the  elders  of  our  coun- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1946 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  it  timely  on  this  day 
that  the  American  public  be  reminded 
of  the  vital  part  which  our  maritime 
activity  has  played  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Every  American  knows  that  World  War 
n  could  not  have  been  won  without  the 
great  merchant  fleet  built  in  our  country 
and  manned  by  American  seamen.  The 
men  and  materials  carried  by  these 
vessels  to  every  fighting  front  were 
decisive  factors  in  bringing  complete 
victory. 

A  small  craft,  the  Virginia,  was  the 
precursor  of  the  immense  ocean  fleet  of 
America  today,  having  been  built  in  1607. 
The  early  colonists  were,  in  fact,  inheri- 
tors of  a  bold  seafaring  tradition,  and 
Americans  of  the  Colonial  era  had  two 
frontiers:  One  of  the  forest,  the  other  of 
the  sea. 

Before  the  eighteenth  century  was  far 
advanced  American  ships  had  no  supe- 
riors— and  they  were  the  most  smartly 
handled  craft  on  the  globe.  Indeed,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Ameri- 
cans held  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the 
w^orld's  whaling. 

The  era  of  the  American  fast  clippers, 
greyhounds  of  the  sea,  so-called,  was 
one  memorable  in  the  glorious  history  of 
our  seafaring  people. 

The  merchant  marine  gave  the  coun- 
try a  group  of  naval  commanders  more 
than  able  to  match  the  British  in  skill 
and  daring,  and  John  Paul  Jones  gained 


part  of  his  seafaring  experience  on 
American  ships  in  American  lines  of 
trade. 

Entering  the  war  as  a  third-rate  mari- 
time power,  the  United  States  emerged 
from  it  with  the  greatest  merchant  fleet 
in  the  history  of  mankind— a  great  fleet 
of  the  best  shipping  ever  built. 

Building  upon  the  experienced  fur- 
ni.'=;hed  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  it  was  possible  to  make  a  sound  ap- 
proach to  the  rehabilitation  of  our  mer- 
chart  marine — the  primary  instrument 
for  t>romoting  world  trade  and  friendly 
world  contacts. 

Our  Nation  has  learned  the  lesson  by 
experience  that  it  must  turn  its  face  to- 
ward the  sea.  Our  maritime  people  are 
worthy  of  just  plaudits,  especially  upon 
this  day.  May  v.-e  ever  keep  in  mind  the 
activities  and  vital  need  of  this  great 
body  of  seamen  who  have  done  so  much 
in  building  cur  America. 

The  members  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  served  with  honor  and 
glory  during  the  war  against  the  Axis. 
They  were  bombed,  torpedoed,  wounded; 
their  ships  were  sunk  under  them.  Their 
deeds  of  heroism  are  legion.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  give  proper  tribute  to  the  heroic 
sacrifices  of  the  Americsm  seamen,  among 
whom  are  many  who,  though  alien  sea- 
men, served  capably  and  well.  Today 
they  are  ineligible  to  residence  and  face 
deportation — a  shameful  reward  for  their 
outstanding  contribution  to  our  victory. 
Forty-three  nationalities  were  repre- 
sented by  these  men.  approximately  10,- 
000  in  number,  from  countries  overrim  by 
the  enemy,  who  have  lost  family  and 
friends  and  yet  have  found  it  possible  to 
contribute  to  victory  as  members  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine. 

As  said  by  the  late  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt:  "They  deserve,  and  receive 
from  all  of  us.  our  thanks  for  the  job  they 
have  done." 

Now  that  hostilities  have  ceased,  these 
seamen  are  entitled  to  special  con.sidera- 
tion  by  our  Government  and  by  the 
American  people  in  their  efforts  to  be- 
come American  citizens. 


Amendment  of  Antitrust  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or  CALnXJRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1946 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
my  request  for  permis.sion  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include 
two  editorials  recently  appearing  in  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  the  Tribune  Sun. 
I  ask  this  in  response  to  a  request  by  Mr. 
Lester  G.  Bradley,  publisher,  who  I 
understand  represents  the  absentee 
owner  of  these  newspapers.  Col.  Ira  C. 
Copley,  of  Aurora.  111. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  against  the  monopolistic  practices 
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of  the  Associated  Press.  I  am  glad  to 
permit  the  opposing  views  of  Colonel 
Copley  and  his  friends  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
through  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  do  this  in  full  realization  that 
this  same  policy  of  fair  play  has  never 
been  demonstrated  as  being  a  part  of  the 
reportorial  or  editorial  policy  of  the  two 
papers  mentioned  above. 

The  editorials  follow: 
I  From  the  San  Diego  Union  of  May  18,  1946] 

NOT  A  PUBLIC  tmUTT 

Congressman  Noah  Mason,  of  Illinois,  has 
Introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  amending  the 
antitrust  law  to  exclude  Its  application  to 
associations  engaged  in  the  gathering  and 
dissemination  of  news.  The  bill  is  aimed  to 
meet  the  situation  created  by  the  decision  cf 
a  bare  majority  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  ordering  the  Associated  Press  to  sell 
its  services  to  all  petitioners,  regardless  of 
cxistuig  commitments  to  previous  sub- 
scribers. 

The  high  court's  decision  was  characterized 
by  dls.senting  Justice  Roberts  as  "rendering 
the  Associated  Press  a  public  utility."'  and 
cqu.valent  to  making  a  new  statute  by  court 
decision.     Justice  Roberts  adds: 

"SufBce  it  to  say  that  it  is  a  novel  applica- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act  to  treat  it  as  legisla- 
tion converting  an  organization,  which 
neither  restrains  trade  nor  monopolizes  It, 
nor  holds  Itself  out  to  serve  the  public  gen- 
erally. Into  a  public  utility  because  it  fur- 
nishes a  new  sort  of  illumination,  literary 
as  contrasted  with  physical,  by  pronouncing 
a  flat  that  the  interest  of  consumers  (the 
reading  public,  not  that  of  competing  news 
agancies  or  newspaper  publishers)  requires 
equal  news  service  on  the  part  of  Associated 
Press  and  that  a  court  of  equity.  In  the  guise 
cf  an  injunction,  shall  write  the  requisite 
regulatory   statute." 

The  Associated  Press  is  not  a  private  mer- 
chandising institution,  but  a  mutual  organi- 
zation composed  of  members  in  Individual 
cities,  who  not  only  receive  news  gathered 
by  the  association,  but  who  contribute  the 
news  from  each  member's  field.  There  Is  no 
sale  of  a  commodity  involved,  no  restraint 
against  any  other  news  service  or  any  news- 
paper. There  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  such 
thing  as  a  monopoly  in  news;  news,  like 
gold,  is  where  you  find  it. 

The  conception  of  a  news  disseminating 
service,  or  a  newspaper,  as  a  public  utility  is 
mcongruous.  so  far  as  any  relation  to  monop- 
oly or  government  control  is  concerned. 
Readers  are  not  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
news  reports  of  any  particular  agency  nor  to 
read  only  newspapers  supplying  the  reports 
of  these  agencies.  The  element  of  choice, 
not  present  in  a  public  utility,  always  is 
present. 

Congress  should  correct  an  unjust  situa- 
tion and  move  to  protect  a  free  press  by  pass- 
ing the  Mason  bill 

I  From  the  San  Diego  Tribune-Sun  of  May  16, 
19461 

TASK  FOR  CONGRESS 

Awaiting  action  in  Congress  is  H.  R.  6301, 
a  bill  designed  to  give  news-gathering  or- 
ganizations freedom  from  restrictions  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  measure  has  the  support 
of  814  publishers,  and  only  36  of  thewe  polled 
voted  against  the  move. 

Until  recently  the  gathering  and  distribu- 
tion of  news  was  not  looked  upon  as  activities 
needing  such  controls  as  those  Imposed  by 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  changed  all  this  last  year  when  It  rtiled 
that  the  Associated  Press  had  no  right  to  re- 


fuse sale  of  service  to  an  applicant,  even 
though  a  contract  of  long  standmg  between 
the  Associated  Press  and  a  member  exprealy 
forbade  the  service. 

While  seeking  no  speelal  privileges  for 
themselves  or  their  businesses,  publisher* 
generally  leel  that  this  ruling,  which  was  by 
a  bare  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Im- 
pinges upon  freedom  of  the  press.  They  fee', 
that  it  well  might  l>e  the  opening  for  some 
such  regulations  as  those  imposed  upon  pub- 
lic utilities.  In  this  they  see  a  grave  threat  to 
one  of  the  great  cornerstones  of  democracy, 
the  free  press. 

The  pending  bill  proposes  nothing  that 
could  do  violence  to  public  Interest,  unless 
it  is  to  be  construed  that  the  whole  business 
program  of  press  associations  In  the  past  has 
betrayed  that  interest.  What  is  proposed  is 
that  a  press  association  (hall  have  the  right 
to  select  Its  customers. 

This  proposal  has  a  parallel  In  numerous 
types  of  businesses  which  reserve  the  right 
to  refuse  service  to  anyone.  Many  restau- 
rants post  signs  stating  this  right:  theaters 
often  are  similarly  placarded. 

Specialists  In  the  publishing  field  feel  that 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  establishes  a  pol- 
icy and  a  threat  which  are  against  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  essentials  of  democracy.  De- 
spite this,  the  Associated  Press  has  amended 
its  bylaws  to  comply  with  the  decision.  The 
restraint  should  be  removed  before  It  leads 
to  evils  menacing  to  gathering  and  distribu- 
tion of  news,  and  the  way  to  do  this  has  been 
indicated  in  H.  R.  6301. 


Pending  Labor  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress has  before  it  now  the  Kilgore  reso- 
lution to  investigate  industrial  disputes. 
It  has  legislation  to  set  a  minimum  wage 
standard:  to  .strengthen  mine  safety 
laws;  it  has  legislation  for  health  and  ac- 
cident insurance.  It  could  extend  OP  A 
to  prevent  prices — and  therefore  wages — 
from  spiralling  upward.  If  it  would  act 
courageously  and  quickly  on  such  con- 
structive legislation,  we  would  soon  see 
an  end  of  strikes.  Ill-advised  and  anti- 
labor  legislation  right  now  would  create 
nothing  but  tension  and  ill  will  among 
14.000,COO  union  members  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  heartily  endorse  the 
following  statement  of  the  Nartional 
Lawyers  Guild,  which  I  include  in  my 
remarks : 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMrTTEE  ON 
LABOR  LAW  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD 
ON  PENDING  LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  CON- 
CRESS. 

The  labor-law  erammittee  of  the  National 
Lawyers  GuUd  respectfuUy  requests  that  this 
statement  of  its  position  on  pending  latwr 
legislation  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  the 
current  debate  in  the  Senate. 

We  are  fearful  that  hysteria  will  animate 
any  legislation  which  the  Senate  may  now 
adopt.  Hysteria  Is  not  too  strong  a  charac- 
terization of  ciurent  mexxls  In  Washington, 
in  much  of  the  Nation's  press,  and  in  the 
Senate  Itself.  What  but  hysteria  could  ac- 
cotmt  for  the  suggestion  made  by  ClvUlan 


Production  Administrator  Small  that  strtkca 
be  outlawed  frr  6  months?  We  believe  that 
a  suggestion  so  violative  of  fundamental 
American  liberties  demand*  llr.  Small's  im- 
mediate removal. 

Hysteria  also  is  behind  the  proposal  that 
health  and  welfare  funds  admlnU'tered  by 
unions  be  outlawed.  Millions  eif  \merlcan 
workers  now  receive  the  protectlem  of  such 
^unds  in  a  large  number  of  dlverslAed  indus- 
tries, to  the  satisfaction  of  themaelTee  and  to 
their  employers  Such  funds  contribute  to 
high  morale,  productive  efBclency.  and  to  the 
public  welfare  by  removing  heevy  charges  on 
the  community  at  largv  There  la  no  more 
Justification  for  removing  this  subject  from 
collective  bargaining  than  there  would  be  tn 
removing  the  subject  of  wages.  We  also 
doubt  the  constitutionality  of  any  such  step. 
The  Case  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  also 
betrays  lack  of  a  reasoned  approach  It  would 
do  violence  to  basic  legislation  like  the 
Wagner  Act  and  the  Norrls-LaOuardla  Act 
which  were  b3ised  on  50  years  of  profoundly 
bitter  experience  with  labor  disputes  and 
which  were  passed  only  after  decades  of  wide 
public  debate  of  their  fundamental  premises. 
Tliose  who  believe  they  can  safely  recreate 
legal  principles  which  failed  to  prevent  the 
use  of  troops,  of  mtUtla.  of  police  forces,  and 
wh'ch  encouraged  contempt  of  leglalatxires 
and  courts,  are  living  In  a  fexil's  paradise.  If 
they  do  so  with  their  eyes  open,  they  will  be 
guilty  of  dellt>erately  flouting  history  and 
the  public  welfare. 

The  Senate  should  act  on  facts  and  not  on 
headlines.  The  Kllgore  resolution  to  eet  up 
an  Investigating  committee  gives  It  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so  In  harmony  with  the  great 
traditions  of  senatorial  Investigating  com- 
mittees. We  respectfully  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  resolution  and  get  to  work  un- 
covering the  basic  causes  of  Industrial  dis- 
putes. 


Salaries  of  the  Federal  Jadiciary 


EXTENS.ON  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Attorney  General  Tom  C, 
Clark  before  the  Westchester  County  Bar 
As.'^ociation  on  May  11. 1946.  at  the  Hot«l 
Biltmore.  New  York  City: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Westchester  bar.  fcr  the 
past  several  months  there  has  been  tre- 
mendous Interest  on  the  part  of  the  Cm- 
gress  and  the  people  regarding  the  salaries 
paid  cur  brethren  of  the  bench  and  bar  in 
the  Federal  service. 

I  recently  testified  before  the  congressional 
committee  on  the  salaries  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  and  my  remarks  elicited  Interest 
in  many  sources. 

We  lawyers  all  like  to  talk  shop  and  one 
of  the  principal  features  of  shop  talk  is  fees. 

The  courts  necessarily  play  a  major  part 
In  our  Government  because  It  is  there  that 
the  laws  are  declared  and  applied. 

It  la  axiomatic  of  the  law  that  It  aoon 
gathers  dust  in  the  archive*  onlees  It  U 
invoked. 

While  we  have  thousands  of  lawi.  public 
Interest  is  generally  centered  in  a  veriuble 
handful  which  are  the  meet  commonly  d-i- 
cuaeed  in  open  court. 
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That  famoTis  legal  scholar.  Rosco«  Pcund. 
dean  emerltua,  Harvard  Law  Schcol,  once  re- 
marked. "Law.  as  distinguished  from  laws, 
ealls  for  Judges." 

The  relative  Importance  of  the  Judiciary 
In  our  system  of  government  was  noted  and 
reahz»d  in  Its  very  Inception,  even  before 
the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  by  the 
States. 

At  that  time.  Alexander  Hamilton  WTOte 
"Laws  are  a  dead  letter  without  courts  to 
expound  and  de&ne  their  true  meaning  and 
operation." 

During  the  deliberations  on  the  bill  in  the 
first  Congress  establishing  our  judicial  struc- 
tures, it  was  remarked  that  the  preservation 
of  a  constitution  of  the  Untt?d  States  and 
the  individual  States  depends.  In  a  great 
measure,  on  the  wisdom.  Impartiality,  and 
Independence  of  the  J'ldges. 

1  bring  these  examples  betoie  you  merely 
to  refreahen  your  minds  because  all  lawyers 
know  and  appreciate  the  responsibility  of 
the  Judiciary,  not  alone  In  hearing  cases  and 
pronouncing  sentences,  but  In  preserving  the 
respect  for  law  without  which  no  govern- 
ment can  long  operate. 

This  country  has  witnessed  In  the  past 
and.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Is  witnessing  now.  a 
general  disrespect  for  law.  and  I.  as  your 
Attorney  General,  and  the  lawyer,  it  has 
been  said,  for  the  people,  have  a  growing 
conaciousness  of  the  Importance  the  Federal 
Judiciary  plays  In  maintaining  traditional 
respect  for  law. 

Manifestly,  the  prestige  and  the  effect  of 
these  courts  Is  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  men  who  serve  on  them. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  the  most  capable 
Judges  obtainable— Judges  who  will  be  inde- 
pendent, men  who  are  well  trained  In  our 
tradition,  strong  men.  experienced  lawyers, 
honest  and  intelligent. 

The  adequacy  of  the  salaries  paid  to  these 
men  Is  a  major  factor  Xn  assure  th?  selection 
and  maintenance  of  Judges  qualified  to  up- 
hold our  constitutional  8y%tem. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said.  "Justice  Is  the 
greatest  Interest  of  man  on  earth  and  •  •  • 
that  those  who  administer  Justice  should  be 
adeqvately  compensated." 

Salaries  that  now  exist  are  not  only  a 
deterent  in  obtaining  outstanding  men  for 
our  Federal  Judiciary,  but  they  are  a  scandal. 

During  my  Fhort  tenure  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral several  men  have  turned  down  these 
lifetime  position*  on  the  bench  because  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  salaries. 

We  pay  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  $20,500:  the  Associate  Justices.  $20,000; 
the  Judges  of  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal,  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  and 
the  Court  of  Claims.  ei2,500. 

The  district  Judges  receive  8I0.C0J. 

This  sounds  fairly  adequate  on  paper,  but. 
actually.  It  must  be  observed  that  thes?  sala- 
ries were  fixed  about  20  years  a^ro,  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  have  changed  In 
this  period. 

According  to  a  reliable  study  of  profes- 
sional earnings  made  recently,  the  upper  10 
percent  of  American  lawyers  earn  from  19,000 
to  $150,000  per  annum. 

Surely  we  must  consider  the  Feieral  courts 
•s  representative  of  this  class  of  lawyers. 

These  Judges  have  seen  since  1926  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  and  taxes  have  reduced 
very  substantially  the  true  worth  of  their 
■alarlea. 

In  1996  Federal  Judiciary  salaries  were  not 
subject  to  Income  taxes  and.  further.  It  was 
rot  then  believed  that  salaries  of  Judges 
would  ever  t>e  taxed. 

Subsequently,  however.  Congress  provided 
In  the  Reveniie  Act  that  salaries  of  Judges 
must  be  Included  In  gross  income  for  Federal 
tax  purposes. 


In  addition.  In  1939.  Congress  permitted 
local  taxing  authorities  to  subject  those  same 
salaries  to  State  Income  taxation. 

Today,  assuming  that  he  Is  married,  has 
no  dei>endent  chHdren,  no  outside  Income, 
and  no  unusual  deductions,  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  would  pay  a  Fed- 
eral income  tax  of  $7,035.  leaving  him  a  net 
salary  of  $12,965:  similarly,  a  circuit  court 
Judge  would  pay  $3,365,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$9,135.  and  a  district  Judge  $2,400  out  of  his 
$10,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  $7,600. 

If  w^e  count  the  additional  State  Income 
tax.  the  net  salary  received  might  well  be 
considered  a  miserable  one. 

For  example: 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  net  salary 
of  a  Federal  district  Judge  Is  about  $7.0C0 — 
a  shameful  amount  for  such  an  official. 

In  the  meantime,  prices  have  risen,  and 
while  a  district  Judge  In  1913  received  $7,500 
hero  In  New  York.  In  that  year  he  could  buy 
a  dollar's  worth  of  living  for  70  cents.  Now 
It  costs  him  $1  29 — a  sharp  reduction  In  his 
standard  of  living. 

In  other  countries  the  value  of  the  Judi- 
ciary is  recognized  more  strongly. 

In  England,  the  Lord  Chancellor  receives 
£10.000.  or  about  $40  000  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange 

This  amount  should  be  contrcsted  with 
the  $20,500  received  by  our  Chief  Justices  of 
the  United  States. 

The  salaries  all  through  the  British  judi- 
ciary are  much  higher  than  ours  and.  actu- 
ally, even  In  these  times  their  Income  tax6s 
are  not  too  disproportionate.   • 

In  England  the  lowest  paid  county  Judge 
with  a  Jurisdiction  limited  to  $400,  receives 
approximately  fS.OOO  a  year. 

The  chief  Judge  in  Eire  receives  $25,000, 
and  Judges  in  India,  corresponding  to  our 
cILftrict  Judges,  receive  $24,C0O  each. 

In  your  own  State  of  New  York,  you  pay 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  $25.- 
500.  and  the  associate  Judges  $25,000.  to  which 
has  now  baen  added  a  $1,000  cost-of-lijing 
bonus.  Thus  is  $6,000  a  year  more  than  is 
paid  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1944  the  State  of  New  York  alone  paid 
out  in  judicial  salaries  over  $1.500  000  more 
than  did  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  sure  the  American  people  do  not  wish 
such    sacrlfles    from    their    public    servants. 

The  district  Judge  Is  a  leading  citizen  In 
his  community  and  the  Judicial  position  Is 
one  of  great  honor  and  dignity.  The  one 
who  occupies  It  should  have  sufficient  means 
to  maintain  that  position  with  propriety.  In- 
dependence, and  dignity. 

Also  in  the  category  of  underpaid  public 
servants  are  the  la\^yers  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Their  salaries  run  from  $2,100  to 
$15,000  a  year.  There  Is  only  one  $15.0C0  Job. 
That  is  mine. 

But.  of  course,  you  may  say  that  the  lawyer 
for  the  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
the  office  rent  and  clerical  expenses  Incident 
upon  private  practice. 

This  is  true — and  the  average  Federal  law- 
yer is  grateful  for  the  prestige  of  his  Job  and 
for  the  opportunity  In  doing  big  things  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
facilities  afforded  him.  But  the  disparity  be- 
tween what  is  paid  some  of  our  lawyers  in  our 
big  cares  and  those  received  by  lawyers  In 
private  practice  on  the  other  side  of  those 
casss  Is,  indeed,  a  marvel. 

Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  amounts 
paid  to  our  le^al  staff  and  those  that  we  esti- 
mate private  firms  collected  In  outstanding 
cases.  In  a  big  case  Involving  a  motion  pic- 
ture firm,  we  paid  out  a  total  of  $80,000  In 
salaries,  and  the  movie  firm  paid  a  million 
dollars  In  fees. 

We  won  the  case. 


In  another  case,  an  antltrvist  matter,  we 
paid  $60  000  to  our  Government  lawyers,  and 
the  opposing  counsel  received  $700,000. 

We  won  that  case,  too. 

Invariably,  counsel  fees  for  the  defense 
run  about  10  times  what  our  lawyers  get. 

Some  years  ago  at  a  hearing  before  a  Sen- 
ate Investigating  committee.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan 
had  occasion  to  correct  an  offhand  state- 
ment by  one  of  the  participants  who  ven- 
tured to  quote  the  Bible  to  the  effect  that 
money  is  the  source  of  evil.  "It  Is  not  money 
the  Bible  refers  to"  Mr.  Morgan  was  careful 
to  point  out.  "it  is  the   love  of  money." 

To  those  who  crave  money,  employment 
as  Government  lawyers  can  afford  little  satis- 
faction. 

The  motives  that  bring  lawyers  Into  the 
service  of  their  Government  are  of  a  different 
character. 

True,  there  are  tremendous  satisfactions 
In  Government  service. 

There  are  thrills  and  Joys  that  come  from 
public  service  that  transcend  material  values 
measured  In  money's  worth. 

This  Is  abundantly  true  of  those  Gov- 
ernment lawyers  whose  role  and  function  Is 
advocacy. 

What  advocate  could  want  a  worthier 
client  than  the  United  States  of  America? 

For  what  cause  can  a  lawyer  plead  with 
greater  sincerity  and  devotion  of  purpose 
than  the  public  Interest  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States? 

But  what  client  and  what  cause  Is  deserv- 
ing of  better  representatives  at  the  bar? 

What  client  and  what  cause  Is  more  en- 
titled to  command  the  best  in  skill  and 
ability  that  the  bar  can  muster? 

This  Is  a  practical  world. 

And  while  Idealism  plays  a  very  practical 
part  in  bringing  to  the  Government  service 
lawyers  of  ability  and  distinction,  idealism 
cannot  do  the  whole  Job. 

The  lawyer  who,  through  Idealism  and 
patriotism,  is  moved  to  enter  the  Govern- 
ment service  may  have  to  make  real  sacri- 
fices, both  In  Imiuedlate  Income  and  In  giv- 
ing up  or  delaying  the  development  of  his 
long-term  private  practice. 

Some  sacrifices,  perhaps,  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  of  lawyers  who  enter  public 
service. 

The  distinction,  the  honor,  and  the  satis- 
faction that  come  from  public  service  are 
themselves  compensation  of  a  rewarding 
kind. 

But  have  we  not  gone  too  far  in  expecting 
sacrifices,  both  as  a  matter  of  fairness  and 
from  the  sound  business  point  of  view  that 
to  attract  able  lawyers  to  Government  serv- 
ice the  compensations,  both  professional  and 
financial,  must  be  attractive  In  competition 
with  what  Is  available  In  the  field  of  private 
practice? 

Even  In  private  practice  all  lawyers  are  not 
rich  and  successful. 

But  all  lawyers  are  not  In  the  class  of 
ability,  training,  or  experience  to  warrant 
their  employment  by  the  client  which  is 
deserving  of  the  finest  In  ability,  training, 
and  experience. 

The  fair  basis  of  comparison  Is  not  the 
annual  salary  of  the  Government  lawyer  as 
compared  to  the  yearly  income  of  the  private 
practitioner,  but  what  the  actual  earnings 
of  each  are  In  a  particular  litigation. 

Generally  speaking,  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  skill  and  ability  are  required  on  both 
sides  of  the  same  case.  If  dollars  or  prop- 
erty are  Involved,  both  the  Government  and 
the  private  litigant  opposed  to  It  have  an 
equal  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  litigation. 
If,  for  example,  the  Government  Is  being 
sued  for  the  recovery  of  $35,000,000  worth  of 
property  taken  over  by  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  as  enemy  property,  the  Govern- 
ment's stake  In  the  case  Is  $35,000,000  In  as 
real  a  sense  as  that  of  the  private  party. 


And  because  the  Government  Is  Involved  In 
such  large  affairs — In  transactions  of  such 
gigantic  importance — contracts.  lands,  taxes, 
antitrust  matters — Its  lawsuits,  both  as 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  commonly  do  In- 
volve staggering  millions  of  dollars.  The 
total  stake  of  the  Government  In  pending 
litigation  easily  exceeds  a  billion  dollars. 

And  many,  many  individual  cases  In  them- 
selves each  Involve  several  million  dollars. 
Sometimes  the  amount  involved  cannot  be 
measured  In  dollars.  Take,  for  example.  In- 
junction suits  where  a  private  litigant  Is 
seeking  to  enjoin  a  whole  program  of  the 
Government  of  enormous  significance.  The 
consequences  of  losing  such  a  case  might  be 
disastrous  from  the  Government's  point  of 
view. 

In  these  cases  need  1  ask  how  the  Govern- 
ment lawyers'  compensation  compares  with 
the  fees  gladly  paid  by  the  private  litigants 
to  their  Ir.wyers?  What  the  Government 
lawyer  Is  paid  Is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

The  most  he  can  be  pnld  l.";  $10,003  a  year. 

Typically,  a  very  first  rate  government  law- 
yer is  paid  from  R5  OOr  ro  $6,000  per  year. 

Many  Government  lawyers  of  very  real 
abUity  are  paid  much  less  than  that. 

Salaries  paid  to  Assistant  United  States 
Attorneys,  many  of  whom  handle  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  cases  Involving  very  large 
amounts,  ara  shockingly  low. 

No  statl-stlcs  are  avallrble  on  the  fees  paid 
by  private  litigants  to  private  lawyers  In  cases 
of  litigation  with  the  Government. 

But.  Just  as  a  matter  of  clinical  observa- 
tion, we  knew  that  the  fees  paid  the  private 
la'Ayers  are  many,  many  times  these  paid 
Government  lawyers,  sometimes  100  times 
the  amcunt. 

Th?  lOO-to-1  ratio.  It  must  be  said,  may  be 
(EXC?ptional. 

Eut  ratios  of  10  to  1  are  the  everyday  ex- 
perience. 

Even  higher  ratios  are  common. 

My  thesis  Is  not  that  the  salaries  of  Gov- 
ernment lawyers  should  be  raised  to  equal 
those  pa.d  to  their  opponents  In  private  prac- 
tic:?. 

That  is  an  Impractical  objective. 

Such  a  solution  would  be  neither  feasible 
legislatively  nor  would  It  take  Into  account 
the  philosophic  Implications  of  a  career  of 
public  service  according  to  our  best  tradi- 
tions. 

My  thesis  Is  that  something  should  be  done 
about  the  gross  disproportion  between  Gov- 
ernment salaries  and  private  fees;  that  a 
more  balanced  relationship  should  be  sought 
and  achieved;  that  the  ratio  be  brought  a 
little  closer  to  what  common  sense  calls  for. 

Only  In  this  way  can  we  assure  that  the 
very  real  need  of  the  Government  for  the 
finest  In  legal  services  will  be  met. 

Only  in  this  way  can  our  best  traditions  of 
public  service  be  maintained  and  developed. 

The  objective,  moreover.  Is  an  economical 
one. 

The  returns  to  the  Government  from  the 
added  cost,  measured  In  dollars  and  cents, 
would,  I  am  sure,  far  exceed  the  cost. 

The  penny-wise  practice  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing is  dollar-foolish,  and  It  Is  time  we  put 
a  halt  to  It,  If  .only  for  financial  reasons. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1946 

M--.    VOORHIS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks In  the  Recx)so,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  given  by  myself  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
March  11  of  this  year: 

Amendments  to  Social  SEctrarrT  Act 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committees  on  Wats  and  Means, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  11.  194S. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  10:30  a.  m., 
the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Douchton,  chair- 
man, presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please 
be  In  order. 

The    first    witness    on    the    calendar    this 

morning    Is    the   Honorable   Jerry   Voorhis, 

Representative  In  Congress  from  California. 

Mr.'  VooRins.  we  are  happy  to  have  you 

appear  before  the  committee  this  morning. 

statement  of  jerry  VOORHIS,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OK  CALI- 
FORNU 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
divide  my  testimony  Into  two  parts,  if  I  may. 
The  first  part  vill  deal  with  suggested  specific 
smendments  to  the  old-age  and  survivors' 
insurance  title  of  the  act  as  It  now  stands. 
The  second  portion  will  contain  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  constructive  proposal  for  cer- 
tain fundamental  changes  in  the  Social  S?- 
curity  System. 

I  will  go  rather  fast.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  committee  will 
stop  me  If  they  want  to  ask  me  any  questions. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of  your  time 
than  I  can  help,  because  I  know  how  long 
and  hard  this  committee  has  worked. 

In  the  first  place.  I  think  it  is  quite  evident 
that  all  military  service  should  be  counted  as 
covered  employment  toward  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' Insurance.  I  believe  the  way  to  handle 
It  Is  for  the  Government  to  pay  Into  the  fund 
the  necessary  contribution  so  the  time  spent 
In  military  service  will  count  as  covered  em- 
ployment for  the  men  whto  have  been  gone  In 
the  Army  and  v.ho  should  have  been  building 
up  their  entitlements  Just  the  same  as  If  they 
had  stayed  at  home  and  worked  In  covered 
employment. 

I  put  In  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and  I  be- 
lieve several  other  Members  did  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Gearhart.  May  I  Inquire  as  to  what 
amount  per  month  would  l>e  considered  a  fair 
basis? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  My  bill  Is  based  upon  the  cal- 
culation that  the  minimum  earnings  to  be 
calculated  would  be  $100  a  month.  That  Is. 
If  a  man's  pay  was  less  than  $100  a  month  he 
would  be  covered  In  the  system  as  If  he  had 
earned  $1C0  a  month;  and  If  he  earned  more 
than  $100  a  month  he  should  get  the  monthly 
average  up  to  a  maximum  of  8250. 

Mr.  Gr/.nftABT.  I  think  the  Social  Security 
Board  have  recommended  that  we  arbitrarily 
select  a  figure  and  they  suggested  a  figure 
of  $160  a  month. 

Mr.  VooBHis.  That  would  be  quite  all  right 
with  me.  You  mean  assume  that  the  earn- 
ings had  been  that? 

Mr.  Gearhart.  Just  fix  an  arbitrary  figure 
that  wjuld  be  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  VooHHis.  I  imagine  that  would  be  a 
fair  average. 

The  second  point  Is  to  suggest  that  some 
plan  be  worked  out  so  that  temporary  Gov- 
ernment employees,  that  Is.  people  who 
worked  less  than  5  years  for  the  Government 
en  temporary  war-service  appointments, 
should  be  allowed  to  contribute  their  refunds 
from  civil-service  retirement  fund  to  social 
security  and  obtain  credit  for  a  proper  num- 
ber of  quarters  of  covered  employment. 

The  third  suggestion  I  want  to  make  Is  a 
provision  for  a  change  In  the  law  so  that  if  a 
person  works  less  than  the  required  number 
of  quarters  and  either  dies,  or.  as  In  the 
case  of  some  of  our  fruit  packing  house 
workers,  is  removed  from  protection  of  this 


act.  or  becomes  65  without  dependents,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  amount 
of  taxes  actually  paid  In  by  him. 

I  think  there  Is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 
about  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  received 
explanations  from  the  Board,  but  those  ex- 
planations are  hardly  convincing  to  the  per- 
son who  pays  into  the  system  but  never 
receives  anything  In  return.  In  other  words, 
it  seemed  to  me  It  ought  to  be  possible  for 
the  amount  of  his  own  tax  to  be  refunded  to 
him. 

Then  the  fourth  suggestion  Is  that  If  a 
person  has  worked  In  covered  employment 
for  the  required  number  of  quarters,  and  has 
become  entitled  to  OASI.  then  either  retires 
or  goes  out  of  covered  employment,  and  later 
comes  back  Into  covered  employment, 
whether  he  Is  65  or  not,  he  should  l)e  entitled 
to  have  his  entitlement  recomputed  and  the 
months  he  did  not  work  In  covered  employ- 
ment ought  not  to  count  in  determining  the 
dlvL^or.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  explain  that 
further. 

This  Is  my  fifth  point.  I  believe  I  am  co>- 
rect  In  this,  and  if  I  am  not.  I  want  to  be 
corrected  and  I  will  not  say  any  more  about 
it.  A  woman,  let  us  say.  has  a  crippled 
husband.  Maybe  she  Is  married  to  a  disabled 
veteran,  or  somebody  like  that.  Unlike  a 
man.  If  that  woman  earns  retirement  the 
does  not  receive  anything  for  the  support 
of  her  crippled  htisband.  If  a  man  has  h 
crippled  wlie.  then  he  would  get  It.  That 
does  not  seem  fair  to  mo.  It  eeems  to  me  It 
ought  to  work  both  ways. 

Then.  In  the  next  place,  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  some  dignified  provision  be 
made  for  the  people  who  were  too  old  In 
the  very  beginning  to  have  any  chance  to 
build  up  an  entitlement  to  title  11  annuity. 
I  believe  there  have  been  bills  Introduced  to 
do  that.  The  people  I  am  talking  about  are 
those  that  were  too  old  when  the  act  first 
began  to  have  any  chance  to  work  In  covered 
employment.  I  think  there  should  be  some 
way  that  they  could  be  covered,  mayt)e  by 
some  nominal  contribution  tjelng  made  on 
their  part,  or  In  some  way.  so  that  they  could. 
If  th3y  wanted  to.  come  In  under  the  act. 

Finally,  on  this  part  of  my  testimony.  I 
believe  there  should  be  provision  to  allow 
anyone  to  purchase  annuities  with  a:)vem- 
ment  bonds  they  hold. 

I  have  two  or  three  reasoos  for  this.  In 
the  first  place.  It  would  give  certain  added 
security  to  those  people  who  have  those  Gov- 
ernment bonds  for  the  future.  In  the  sec- 
ond place.  It  would  be  one  of  the  beat  ways 
that  I  know  of  to  prevent  the  time  coming 
when  a  whole  lot  of  people  would  attempt 
to  ca«h  In  those  bonds  ell  at  once,  when  ycu 
would  get.  In  effect,  a  run  on  the  Treasury. 
It  would  also  prevent  additional  Inflation. 

If  a  fair,  reasonable  plan  could  be  worked 
out  so  people  could  exchange  those  bonds 
for  a  future  entitlement  to  annuity  pay- 
ments, bonds  in  effect  being  canceled  In  con- 
sideration of  that  future  annuity  payment 
to  the  Individual.  It  J-eems  to  me  we  would 
be  taking  a  very  sound  step. 

I  have  written  the  Treasury  about  this 
and  the  reply  I  got  to  It  was  that  they  did 
not  know  how  many  people  would  do  It,  I 
admit  that,  but  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
Is  much  of  an  argument  against  the  plan. 

Now^  Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  £p;clfc 
proposals  that  I  wanted  to  make  to  the 
committee. 

Now,  I  would  like.  If  I  may.  to  proceed  to 
certain  considerations  about  the  whole  Social 
Security  System,  which  seem  to  me  to  t* 
very  important  at  this  particular  time. 

"The  core  of  America's  economic  problem 
Is  the  necessity  of  adjusting  active  demand 
for  goods  to  our  ever-Increasing  capacity  to 
produce.  No  Industrial  nation  has  ever  dons 
this  effectively  yet.  which  Is  the  fimdamental 
reason  every  Industrial  nation  has  thought 
It  had  to  export  an  over-aU  surplus  of  goods. 
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testimony.    I  will  be  glad  to  do  It  and  Insert 
It  In  mv  remarks.  If  vcu  would  like  to  have  me 


as  I  am  here  proposing,  the  annual  cost  to 
the   Federal   Or;vernmeiit    u-riiirt   h^   19  tlm^a 


rlty  system  for  the  entire  country.    Further- 
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Our  choice  Is  between,  on  the  one  hard,  high 
level  of  national  Income  and  production — an 
economy  of  genuine  abundance— resting  upon 
•  base  of  ample,  maintained,  and  well-dis- 
tributed mass  buying  power,  with  freedom; 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  a  periodic  failure  of 
demand,  continuous  effort  by  governmental 
control  and  monopoly  restrictions  to  reduce 
supply,  low  production,  low  national  income, 
and  artificial  acarclty  with  ever-growing 
regimentation. 

We  cannot  achieve  the  first  alternative 
unless  we  raise  our  signts  and  broaden  our 
vision.  But  we  must  achieve  It.  If,  In  world- 
wide competition  for  the  allegiance  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  we  are  to  Justify  our  free 
economic  and  political  system  as  against 
totaliurian  ones. 

But  we  desire  to  achieve  this  goal  of  a 
high-level  economy  without  deficit  financing, 
without  WPA's,  without  Government  direc- 
tion of  the  citizens'  economic  life. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  in  these 
critical  years  If  the  United  States  can  demon- 
strate that  we  can  have  sustained  prosperity, 
a  rising  level  of  production,  and  national 
well-being,  with  our  free  system,  we  will  in 
the  long  run  win  the  allegiance  of  ail  the 
wavering  people  of  this  world  and  we  will 
be  able  to  win  the  race  against  totalitarian 
systems.  But  we  desire  to  achieve  this  goal 
of  a  high-level  economy  without  resorting  to 
continuing  increase  In  our  national  debt. 

We  can  do  so  by  using  effective  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies.  They  must  be  dynamic 
policies,  but  they  need  not  add  at  all  to  the 
power  of  government.  They  must  Induce 
full  employment,  not  give  It.  They  must 
bring  about  t  high  sustained  level  of  demand 
by  the  people  which  Is  the  one  sane  way  to 
Mcure  continuously  Increasing  production 
and  continuously  vital  expansion  of  the  eco- 
Dcmic  system  as  a  whole. 

The  principal  tool  we  can  use  for  this  pur- 
pose la  a  broadened,  dynamic  Social  Security 
Act. 

Basically,  three  categories  of  our  people 
should  be  covered:  One,  those  beyond  a  rea- 
sciable  retirement  age:  two,  the  disabled; 
and,  three,  dependent  children.  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Is  important  at  present  but 
only  because  the  fundamental  Job  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment  has  not  been  well  enough 
done.  The  major  purpose  of  unemployment 
liuurance  Is  to  get  to  the  place  where  it  will 
be  unnecessary.    It  is  not  an  aim  In  Itself. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  unemployment 
Insurance  at  all,  but  I  am  saying  that  we 
have  ynemploymeut  insurance  because  people 
who /bug ht  to  have  Jobs  and  want  to  have 
Jobs  have  not  gotten  them. 

All  people  In  the  population  who  fall  In  the 
three  categories  mentioned  above  should  be 
covered  by  the  act. 

At  present  thote  not  covered  are  paying  In 
higher  prices,  at  least  the  major  portion  of 
th«  wnployer's  contribution  to  the  OASI  of 
tbOM  that  are  covered.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  explain  that.  Those  people  In  the  popu- 
lation who  are  not  covered  by  the  act  pay 
the  same  prices  as  those  that  are  and  those 
prices  reflect  at  least  a  part  of  the  employers' 
contribution  to  the  taxes  that  support  those 
who  are  covered.  A  man  gets  old  even  if  he 
Is  a  farmer  or  farm  worker  or  self-employed. 
A  woman  gets  old  even  if  she  is  a  domestic 
worker  or  a  stenographer  for  a  nonprofit 
Institution. 

There  is,  furthermore,  no  reason  to  provide 
lor  the  blind  alone  and  leave  out  the  handi- 
capped and  disabled  people.  I  understand 
tbe  committee  Ls  not  hearing  testimony  on 
the  title  that  has  to  do  with  the  blind  and 
1  will  not  burden  you  with  it  now.  However, 
1  would  like  to  say  I  have  a  bill,  H.  R.  2020, 
which  has  been  referred  to  this  committee. 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  allow  additional 
earnings  to  be  made  by  blind  people  over  and 
beyond  their  jpenslon  payments  without  re- 


ducing the  pension,  because  of  the  psycholog- 
ical benefits  that  I  think  that  gives. 

Above  all,  our  provision  for  dependent 
children  la  pitifully  inadequate.  My  concep- 
tion of  the  objective  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  Is  to  make  it  possible  for  all  Amer- 
ica's children  to  be  cared  for  by  their  own 
mothers  when  the  bread  winner  of  the  family 
is  taken  awiy. 

Personally,  I  would  add  one  more  title  to 
the  act  at  least.  This  would  be  a  title  mak- 
ing provision  for  Federal  grants  to  States  for 
children's  school-lunch  programs.  This 
wculd  be  preventive  health  insurance  and  a 
great  step  toward  the  solution  of  our  agricul- 
tural as  well  as  some  of  our  worst  social  prob- 
lems. 

Deeply  Interested  as  I  am  In  the  Indi- 
vidual and  collective  welfare  of  the  groups 
I  have  mentioned.  1  am  even  more  deeply 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  I  want  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  become  an  economic  stabilization  and 
sect  rlty..  act  for  the  whole  country.  That 
is  why  I  want  It  to  be  mrde  a  big  enough  pro- 
gram to  do  that  Job.  Maybe  it  needs  health 
Insurance  as  well  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
But  I  want  most  of  all  right  now  to  make  my 
central  purpose  clear.  I  believe,  properly 
set  up,  the  Social  Security  System  can  provide 
the  major  portion  of  the  answer  we  have 
sought  so  long  to  booms  and  depressions, 
inflation  and  deflation,  and  the  burden  of 
debt. 

Difficulties  of  covering  new  groups  into  the 
act  are  admitted.  But  this  could  be  easily 
done  by  levying  a  broad  general  tax  like  the 
wartime  victory  tax  for  example.  I  would  op- 
pose this  for  other  purposes,  incidentally. 
But  for  this  purpose  I  think  it  Is  different. 
This  tax  providing  reasonable  but  not  very 
large  exemptions  and  then  making  every  one 
eligible  to  a  basic  old-age  annuity. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  their  finan- 
cial condition? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  I  am  coming  to  that. 
Present  pay-roll  taxes  could  be  continued 
or  not.  If  they  were  continued  to  preserve 
the  Incentives  of  possibility  of  higher  an- 
nuities by  specific  contributions,  then  they 
should  be  the  means  of  entitling  pay-roll  tax- 
payers to  additional  annuities  at>ove  the  bas- 
ic one.  Or  those  paying  pay-roll  taxes -could 
go  ahead  as  they  now  are  and  be  excused  from 
payment  of  the  other  tax.  Or  pay-roll  taxes 
could  be  discontinued  and  those  who  have 
built  up  special  entitlements  under  tbe  pres- 
ent system  could  be  fairly  compensated. 
This  problem,  however,  is  a  detail. 

But  answering  the  chairman's  question, 
what  I  would  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  avoid  in- 
vestigations of  people  to  find  out  whether 
they  have  cousins  some  place  that  could  be 
called  upon  to  support  them,  considerations 
of  little  homes,  and  things  like  that.  I  would 
simply  say  that  if  the  income  was  below  a 
certain  amount,  as  determined  by  their  In- 
come-tax returns,  they  should  be  eligible  for 
enough  to  bring  them  up  to  that  certain 
amount. 

T.^e  Chairman.  The  temptation  there 
would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  low  Income. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  That  could  be  avoided,  of 
course,  by  making  everybody  eligible,  which 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  particularly  ob- 
jectionable. In  other  words,  everybody 
would  be  paying  the  tax.  The  amount  that 
you  would  pay  to  well-to-do  people  would  be 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned. You  would  avoid  all  the  expenses  of 
administration  luider  those  circumstances. 
Above  all,  you  would  have  the  orderly  means 
of  purchasing  power  distribution,  which  is 
the  main  thing  I  am  after.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  basing  of  the  entitlement  on  the 
income-tax  returns  could  be  rather  readily 
worked  out  If  you  wanted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Coans.  Are  you  talking  about  the 
OASI? 


Mr.  VooaHis.  I  am  talking  about  the  Social 
Security  System  as  a  whole.  I  am  proposing 
a  broad  tax  similar  to  the  Victory  tax  as  a 
contribution  the  people  would  make. 

Mr.  Ctjrtis.  What  would  be  wrong  if  you 
made  it  universal? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  I  was  not  arguing  about  mak- 
ing the  benefits  taxable.  But  I  think  we 
have  got  to  make  up  our  minds  whether  we 
are  going  to  exempt  all  such  payments  or 
none  of  them.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  that  fimdamental  decision.  We 
have  already  exempted  a  number  of  similar 
benefits  from  taxation.  We  ought  to  exempt 
them  all  or  else  we  ought  not  to  exempt  any 
of  them,  and  we  ought  to  fix  the  rates  In  ac- 
cordance therewith. 

The  Chaiem.an.  I  want  to  get  you  clear.  I 
have  great  respect  for  your  opinion.  What 
is  the  fundamental  difference  between  your 
plan  and  that  of  Dr.  Townsend? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
a  fundamental  difference.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  like  you  ought  to 
get  on  his  bandwagon,  then. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  hlra 
certainly.     The  contrary  is  rather  the  case. 
The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  fight  with 
different  armies? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  I  am  not.  - 
The   Chairman.  I    am   trying   to   get   you 
clear.     Are   you   here   approving   the   Town- 
send  plan? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  I  am  here  speaking  for  my- 
self. 

The  Chairman.  What  plan?  I  know  you 
are  speaking  for  yourself.  Are  you  behind 
the  Townsend  plan  or  behind  a  separate 
plan,  or  do  you  want  to  weld  the  two  plana 
together?     What  Is  your  plan? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  I  would  support  and  have 
supported  the  basic  Townsend  proposal.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  It  was  revised  In  recent 
years.  I  am  trying  to  lay  down  some  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  all  these  pro- 
posals could  be  welded  together,  as  the  chair- 
man puts  It.  When  I  first  ran  for  Congress 
I  was  asked  by  the  Townsend  organization 
in  my  district  If  I  was  for  I20O  a  month. 
I  said,  "I  do  not  think  It  Is  possible,  and 
I  win  not  tell  you  I  do  think  so.  because  I 
do  not."  I  lost  the  endorsement,  and  my 
opponent  received  the  endorsement. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  a  month  are  you 
for? 

Mr.  VooHHia.  I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
under  the  proposal  that  I  have  here,  it  prob- 
ably would  be  possible  for  us  to  provide  $60 
a  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  cost 
the  Treasury,  and  how  would  you  secure  the 
funds? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  told  you  how  I  would  secure 
the  funds. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  broad  tax.  You 
did  not  say  how  much. 

Mr.  Vdorhis.  I  think  my  point  will  be  clear 
as  I  go  along. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Will  It  be  a  sales  tax  or  an 
Income  tax? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  It  would  be  an  Income  tax 
with  hardly  any  deductions  except  a  basic 
exemption  cf  a  certain  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Special  income  tax  or  an 
addition  to  present  Income  tax? 

Mr.   Voohhis.  It    would   be   a   special   tax 
similar  to  the  wartime  victory  tax. 
The  Chairman.  Not  a  gross  Income? 
Mr.  Voorhis.  It  would  be  similar  to  that. 
The  Chairman.  Can  you   give  us  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  on  your  $60  a  month  for 
everybody  that  has  passed  a  certain  age? 

Mr.  Voorhis  It  would  dep>end  upon 
whether  you  continued  to  have  the  States 
pay  a  portion  or  not.  and  whether  you  used 
Federal  funds  to  supplement  State  payments, 
which  could  be  done  If  you  change  the  for- 
mula somewhat.  I  have  not  calculated  that 
cost,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this 
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level  of  minimum  wage   In  the  country,  to  Mr.  GE.«nAnT.  So  the  Eoclal  security  tax 

prevent  precipitous  declines  in  farm  prices^      system  would  have  to  be  Independent  In  or- 
_..  Aw„-  _»..i.4  1-^  rmrtitirmti  In  aHHttinn      'Riit       ripr  tn  rnvpr  pvprvhndv  and  reach  Into  everv- 


your  man  did.  but  the  reason  they  did  not 
get  a  chance  to  contribute  was  because  they 
hanoened  to  have  a  lot  of  people  to  take 
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testimony.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it  and  Insert 
it  in  my  remarks,  if  you  wculd  like  to  have  me 
do  it. 

Frankly.  I  am  primarily  concerned  with 
the  matter  of  having  means  of  maintaining 
buying  power  continuously  through  the  years 
more  than  I  am  with  any  other  consideration 
in  this. 

If  I  can  Just  go  on  a  little  bit  further,  1 
think  I  can  show  you  how  I  want  the  tax  to 
tie  in  with  the  out-oayments. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  also  very  Im- 
portant, Is  it  not,  not  only  to  maintain  buy- 
ing power  but  to  maintain  earning  power? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  It  certainly  is. 

The  Ch.'.irman.  When  a  man  is  able  to  earn 
money  and  earn  a  living  you  think  he  should 
be  then  made  -^  public  charge  on  the  Treas- 
ury? 

Mr.  Vooshis.  No.  I  do  not;  not  at  all.  I 
wou'.d  like  to  point  out  that  the  only  three 
groups  of  people  that  I  am  proposing  that 
shouM  be  included  in  this  are  people  beyond 
an  age  of  r?tireinent.  disabled  people  and  de- 
pendent children.  I  think  It  most  Important 
that  the  Social  Security  System  should  not 
pet  involved  with  maintenance  of  peonle  in 
the  prime  of  life  who  want  to  and  ought  to 
be  at  work  supporting  their  families.  I  do 
not  want  that  to  be  Involved  In  the  ret  ^ 

The  Chmrman    Dp   you  foresee  any  preatf 
difflrulty  in  the  administration  of  your  plan 
with  justice  to  the  Government  ard  Justice 
to  the  individuals  that  claim  benefits  under 
the  svstem? 

Mr.  Voorhis  No.  sir;  I  think  It  would  be 
mvch  simnler  than  the  present  plan. 

The  CHAtRMAN.  How  much  of  the  present 
plan  would  you  abandon? 

Mr  Voorhis.  I  have  already  cxnlained  that 
I  think  It  Is  necessary  to  tie  mv  proposal  In 
with  the  present  system  In  some  way.  You 
could  let  the  present  system  go  on  for  the 
people  that  are  now  covered  and  apply  this 
new  svstem  on'y  for  the  ones  that  are  not 
now  covered.  I  think  it  Is  coing  to  be  rather 
herd,  for  eximple.  to  Include  some  of  the 
groups  that  are  not  now  under  the  act  In  the 
same  wav  that  vou  have  got  the  people  that 
are  now  covered  by  pay-roll  tax.  I  have  what 
I  think  Is  a  prettv  simple  propocal  whereby 
you  could  cover  the  whole  balance  of  the 
poDUlatlon  under  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  theV  are  all  covered  un- 
der one  plan  do  ycu  propose  covering  some  of 
them  by  additional  plans? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  You  could  do  that.  I  left  It 
open  for  the  committee  to  decide  what  they 
would  want  to  do  abcut  that.  I  said  either 
you  could  cover  the  people  that  are  not  now 
covered  by  the  plan  I  am  proposing  and  let 
the  peoDle  that  are  new  covered  by  title  II 
go  ahead  as  they  are  now  or  that  you  could 
repeal  the  pay-roll  tax  and  put  everybody 
under  the  projxisal  I  made,  making  some 
kind  of  a  fair  settlement  with  the  ones  who 
have  built  up  entitlement  under  title  n, 
which  I  think  you  wculd  have  to  do.  Or 
ycu  could  let  both  systems  work  at  once  and 
people  paying  pay-roll  taxes  in  addition  to 
the  basic  tax  would  do  so  for  the  purpose  of 
gcttinu  Pdditlonal  payments  over  and  beyond 
the  basic  pension,  the  basic  annuity,  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  It. 

The  Chairman  You  have  not  answered  my 
question  as  to  how  much  It  would  ccst. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not.  If 
you  want  me  to  take  3  or  4  minutes  to  calcu- 
late abcut  what  it  would  be,  I  will  do  it.  or  I 
will  put  In  my  remarks  at  this  point  as  best 
I  can  figure  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 
(The    calculation   mentioned   above   Is   as 
follows:) 

'T  believe  we  can  assume  a  figure  of  10.000.- 
000  as  about  the  number  of  people  who  would 
be  eligible  for  old-age  annuities  under  this 
propc-al.  Therefore  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paid  the  whole  amount  and  if  everyone 
came  completely  under  some  such  program 


as  I  am  here  proposing,  the  annual  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  wculd  be  12  times 
$60  equals  S720  times  lO.ODO.COO  or  t7 .200.000.- 
000.  However,  the  extra  burd?n  wculd  not  be 
that  much  even  if  the  Federal  Government 
paid  the  whole  cost.  becau5e  either  we  could 
count  the  major  portion  of  present  p.-^y-roll 
taxes  as  a  deduction  from  needed  new 
revenue  or  else  we  could  repeal  those  taxes, 
thus  reducing  the  net  tax  burden  on  the 
country. 

"Then  there  Is  the  question  whether  the 
States  shculd  participate  in  the  sy&tem.  Sup- 
posing that  the  Wickersham  bill.  H.  R.  47-17, 
for  which  there  is  strong  support,  were  to 
pass,  the  Federal  Government  wculd  pay  a 
flat  840  a  month  with  the  States  supplement- 
ing as  they  saw  fit.  Under  such  a  plan,  the 
cost  wcu'd  be  two  thirds  of  87.20D.OC0.OO0  or 
$4,800,000,000. 

"But  the  essential  point  Is  tliat  since  all 
of  the  money  collected  In  tEMes  under  this 
plan  would  be  promptly  returned  to  the 
people  of  the  entire  country  and  kept  In  con- 
stant circulation,  the  net  burden  on  the 
economy  as  a  whole  wcu'd  really  be  nil. 
Everyone,  sooner  or  later,  wruld  share  the 
benefits  directly.  Everyone  wcu'd  Immedi- 
ately share  the  benefits  ndlrectly  from  a  sub- 
stantial stabilization  of  cur  economic  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Voor.His.  The  major  considerations.  It 
seems  to  me.  are  these: 

The  Soc  al  Security  Act  Is  at  present  only  a^ 
partial  and  Inadequate  measure.  It  covers 
only  a  portion  of  the  population  and  pro- 
vides only  mea^erly  for  tome  of  them  The 
first  step  should  be  to  greatly  broaden  the 
social -security  system  so  that  It  will  include 
old-age  retirement  pensions  for  all  older  peo- 
ple In  the  Nation  who  have  reached  the  rg? 
where  their  employment  in  industry  be- 
comes generally  difilcult  and  at  times  vir- 
tually impossible.  Just  what  this  age  should 
be  ought  to  be  determined  by  general  eco- 
nomic conditions,  but  It  is  probable  that  It 
should  not  be  older  than  60  years  In  normal 
times.  Coverage  should  be  universal  as  to  all 
persons  In  receipt  of  Incomes  less  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  who  have  attained  the  stipu- 
lated retirement  age. 

In  addition,  the  act  should  be  broadened 
to  Include  reasonable  provision  for  all  dis- 
abled persons  and  should  not  bs  limited  as 
at  present  to  the  blind. 

In  the  third  place,  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  cusht  to  be  broadened  and  In- 
creased so  that  It  would  be  true  that  a  mother 
deprived  of  a  breadwinner  in  the  family 
could  devote  herself  to  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren without  being  compelled  to  support 
them  economically  at  the  same  time. 

The  volume  of  production  of  food  by  Amer- 
ican farmers  Is  abundant,  both  In  good  times 
and  bad.  !n  the  name  of  Justice,  therefore, 
action  must  be  taken  to  maintain  a  market 
for  agricultural  commodities  which  will  be 
somewhere  near  commensurate  with  the  sup- 
ply of  food.  We  must  never  again  permit 
hunger  and  farm  surpluses  to  exist  side  by 
side.  There  should  be  provisions  for  financ- 
ing the  purchase  of  what  otherwise  would  be- 
come surplus  food  commodities  and  making 
them  available  to  local  school  districts  for 
school  lunches  and  undernourished  children. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  would  really  constitute  what  the 
name  implies — a  thing  it  does  not  do  at 
present.  It  would  provide  protection  against 
dependence  In  old  age;  It  would  provide  aid 
to  the  disabled  among  the  ixipulatlon;  it 
would  protect  the  American  home;  it  would 
protect  the  health  of  children.  Prom  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  however,  a  broadened 
national  insurance  program  of  this  sort 
would  constitute  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
general  buying  power  of  the  Nation  through 
the  years  and  would  become  not  only  a  social 
security  system  but  an  economic  soclal-aecu- 


rlty  system  for  the  entire  country.    Purther- 
mcre.  this  plan  would  not  interfere  In  tlM 
slightest  degree  with  the  self -dependencs  of 
any  able-bodied  American  cltlsen  in  the  pro- 
ductive years  of  life.    It  wcu'd  not  Increase 
the  power  of  the  Government  by  one  lota  liui 
wcuid  be  a  means  of  passing  economic  (.over 
on  to  millions  of  citizens  In  the  purchasiig 
pf.wer  that  they  would  consistently  receive. 
The   crucial   point   in   this  proposal,  bow- 
ever.  Is  fcimd  In  a  method  of  financing  the 
system  which  will  make  It  possible  to  use  it 
as  a  means  of  regulating  and  evening  out  the 
flow  of  demand  in  the  country.     Since  this 
program   would   be  of  benefit   to  the  entire 
population,   it  should   be  basically   flnancvd 
by  a  broad,  general   tax  similar  to  the  so- 
called    victory    tax    levied    during    the    war. 
There  should  be  reasonrble  exemptions,  high 
enru^h  to  cover  the  minimum  amount  neces- 
B?rv  for  a  basic  r.tnndard  of   living,  but   no 
other  substuntlal  deductions  from  (rross  in- 
come should  be  allowed,  excepting  this  basic 
exemption.;  The  rate  of  t.ix  should  t)e  flxed 
so  as  to  finance  the  entire  svstem  in  times 
of  prosperity  and  reasonably  full  employment 
and  to  prqj'lde  some  surpltts  in  addition  at 
such  times.     Then  it  should  be  provided  In 
the   act    th^t   the   tax   would   be   lowered   or 
ellnilnBted  entirelv.  If  necessary.  In  times  of 
th»-pntenlni{  deflation,  tailing  prices,  and  un- 
emnlo'-ment.     Thus,  with  the  out-pavments 
continuing  at  a  time  like  that,  we  would  be 
equioned  Vkith   an   automatic  device  lor  In- 
cre?slnR  the  nurchrs  ng  power  of  the  country 
In  an  orderly  fashion  at  a  time  when  such 
action    was    needed    to    assure    continuing 
emnloyment 

Tlie  question  arises  ns  to  how  the  necessary 
funds  would  be  provided  for  out-pavments 
under  these  circumstances.  The  flrst  part  of 
that  answer  Is  that  any  surpltis  accumulated 
In  the  fund  would  be  used  flrst.  But  the 
second  part  of  the  answer  Is  that  since  the 
economic  pnblem  of  the  Nation  would  be 
one  of  matching  potential  production  with 
equivalent  buvtng  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
peonle.  the  Coneress  Itself  would  be  entirely 
Justified  and  correct  in  authorizing  the  cre- 
ation of  a  sufflcient  volume  of  new  money  or 
national  credit  to  maintain  the  out-pay- 
ments of  the  .jiatlonal  Insurance  or  social- 
security  system  In  lieu  of  tax  revenues  In- 
stead of  permitting  the  prfvate  banks  to 
create  new  money  needed  to  expand  purchas- 
ina  power  at  a  time  of  threatenlnK  deflation 
and  then  compelling  the  Government  of  the 
Nation  to  borrow  that  new  money  back  from 
the  private  t>anks  at  Interest.  It  is  here  pro- 
posed that  the  Government  create  the  new 
money  Itself  in  the  flrst  place.  This  would 
not  be  Inflation  because  the  money  would  be 
used  by  the  recipients  of  social -security  bene- 
flts  for  the  purchase  of  goods  In  process  of 
production,  which  goods  would  otherwise  go 
without  a  market.  The  new  money  would 
only  be  the  means  of  warding  off  deflation 
anci  depression  and  of  maintaining  the  price 
level  at  a  reas.nnably  stable  average.  Thus 
the  national  debt  need  not  be  Increased  by  a 
sli)Rle  dollar  under  this  proposal. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  wanting  to  maintain 
freedom  In  our  economic  systefh,  we  have  to 
have  the  means  of  preventing  mass  unem- 
ployment In  the  future.  The  program  here 
proposed  would  go  a  major  distance  In  ac- 
complishing that  purpose  by  itself.  It  does 
not  rest  upon  any  further  increases  in  the 
national  debt,  nor  upon  any  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  the  realm  of  private  enterprise  by 
Government.  Neither  does  It  involve  dis- 
cretionary decisions  by  Government  agencies 
nor  an  Increase  In  Government  power.  The 
only  place  where  governmenUl  decisions 
would  be  made  would  be  In  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  rate  and  certainly  this  Is  a  measure 
to  which  no  one  will  object. 

Action  to  curb  monopoly  power,  to  develop 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  for  the 
common  welfare,  to  maintain  a  decent  basic 
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you  are.  I  have  heard  you  before  committees 
talking  about  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.    You  have  not  given  up  that 


in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  more  than  a 
thousand  people  attending — representa- 

fivpc  nf  voHniic  hiiclnpcc  nnrt  nrnf A«cinnoI 


Which  held  that  if  an  acquiring  corp(»«tion 
secured  title  to  the  physical  assets  of  a  cor- 
poration whose  stock  it  had  aaqulred  before 
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letcl  of  mtnlmum  wage  In  the  countrj-,  to 
prevent  precipStoua  declines  In  farm  pricec^ 
all  these  would  be  required  In  addition.  But 
the  baaic  problem  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
flow  of  buying  power  in  the  markets  of  the 
country  at  all  times  would  have  been  largely 
ajswered.  And  that  is  the  on  -  basic  necessity 
if  there  are  to  be  good  Jobs  and  steady  ones 
for  the  veterans  of  America's  wars  as  well  as 
others  In  the  population. 
That  Is  all  of  my  statement.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAnucAW.  You  have  said  a  good 
deal  that  does  not  come  under  the  head  of 
title  II.  You  being  a  Member  of  Congress. 
of  course,  we  let  you  present  your  views. 
Some  of  that  comes  under  title  I.  Same  of 
It  does  not  come  under  any  title.  It  Is  en- 
Jtirely  a  new  proposal. 

Anyhow,  we  are  glad  to  have  your  views. 
Mr.  VooRHis.  I  think  you  are  quite  right 
that  probably  I  have  gotten  over  into  title 
I.  But  my  purpose  Is  to  render  It  unnecesaary 
to  have  more  than  one  title  so  far  as  old  age 
Is  concerned. 

Mr.  CAaLfioM.  Mr.  Voorhls.  you  have  raised 
•ume  polnu  that  cause  all  of  us  some  con- 
cern, especially  If  we  are  going  to  have  full 
coverage.  If  we  take  In  the  self-employed 
and  the  low-Income  farmers  and  great  groups 
Of  Jouiwtlcn  and  farm  laborers,  the  most  they 
Mtn  tvcr  expect  to  draw  is  $10  a  month. 
Mr.  VooiHts.  That  la  right. 
Mr.  CAataoN.  At  the  present  time  I  am  told 
that  10  percent  of  our  people  who  draw 
OA8I  payments  are  getting  additional  bene- 
flU  from  the  old-age-benefit  section.  If  they 
draw  additional  and  then  they  draw  only  a 
maximum  of  tio.  we  will  have  to  greatly  sup- 
pmncnt  It,    I  think  you  have  sutnethlng. 

Mr.  VooaHU.  The  whole  purpose  of  title  II. 
as  I  get  It.  was  to  try  to  get  these  payments 
completely  out  of  the  realm  of  social  wel- 
fare and  charity  paymenU.  alfd  everything 
else,  to  put  it  on  a  basis  of  contributory  en- 
titlement. What  1  am  trying  to  do  is  suggest 
a  means  whereby  those  other  people  could  be 
put  more  or  less  on  the  same  basis,  and 
whereby  from  a  financial  point  of  view  they 
actually  would  be  on  that  basis. 

Mr  CAKtaoH.  I  think  everyone  must  agree 
that  If  we  are  to  have  a  national  social- 
security  program  It  ought  to  Include  every- 
one, but  when  you  analyze  It  you  will  find 
that  mUUons  of  our  people  will  never  draw 
over  tlO  a  month  unless  we  change  the  law. 
Mr.  VooaHis.  Exactly,  so  the  system  falls 
short  of  Its  intended  purpose.  You  could 
do  It  by  the  means  I  have  proposed. 

Mr.  Caxison.  I  think  It  U  a  very  Interest- 
ing suggestion. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  Thank  you  very  much.  You 
would  have  to  calculate  first  of  all  what  meth- 
ods you  would  provide.  If  you  had  this  sys- 
em  broadened  as  much  as  I  have  proposed 
here  It  would  be  a  very  important  economic 
factor.  I  think  the  system  has  got  to  be  broad 
enough  so  as  to  have  real  impact  on  the 
economy  in  order  for  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Gkahhabt.  Mr.  Voorhls.  I  was  very  much 
interested  In  your  suggestion  of  a  new  sys- 
tem to  be  supported  by  a  tax  in  the  nature 
of  a  wartime  victory  tax.  That  Is  In  the 
nature  of  a  gross  income  tax.  Isn't  It? 
Mr.  VooaHis.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GEAXHAar.  If  we  levied  a  tax  of  that 
type  would  you  have  it  collected  with  the 
general  Income-tax  collections? 

Mr.  Vop«HXB.  You  mean  would  I  have  It 
collected  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Gbakhakt.  Yes;  as  part  of  the  tax  shown 
on  the  returns. 

Mr.  VooitHts.  Well.   In   some  Instances   It 
might  be  dlfllcult  to  do  It  quite  that  way. 
but  I  think  that  a  very  simple  return  could 
•be  used  for  It. 

Mr.  Ckaxhaxt.  I  was  Just  thinking  that  In 
time  of  peace,  there  will  be  millions  of  peo- 
ple not  on  the  Income-tax  rolls  at  all. 
Mr.  VoodHis.  Yes;  that  Is  true. 


Mr.  GE.\RHAnT.  So  the  eoclal  security  tax 
system  would  have  to  be  Independent  In  or- 
der to  cover  everybody  and  reach  Into  every- 
body's pocket  for  support  of  everybody's  pro- 
gram. It  would  have  to  be  separately 
handled 

Mr.  VooRHis.  Yes;  under  those  circum- 
stances it  certainly  would.  The  only  thing 
would  be  that  if  a  person  did  file  an  Income 
tax  it  would  seem  to  me  there  should  be  a 
place  provided  for  him  to  fill  It  In. 

Mr.  Gearhart.  When  the  tax  Is  collected 
from  all  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  a  pro- 
gram for  all  the  people,  do  you.  In  viewing 
your  system,  contemplate  Xhg  paying  of  equal 
pensions  to  all  of  the  oldsters  as  they  reach 
the  maturity  date? 

Mr.  VooEHis.  That  Is  what  I  contemplated; 
yes. 

Mr  Ge*rh.»rt.  Supposing  we  had  the  vic- 
tory tax  system  If  a  man  earned  a  little 
bit,  paid  very  little  tax.  and  another  man 
who  earned  great  sums,  lived  proportionately 
well,  paid  very  much  in  taxes,  you  believe 
that  when  they  reach  the  retirement  age  the 
system  should  be  equalized  so  they  would  all 
draw  the  same  amount? 

Mr.  VooRHiH  1  would  say  to  my  colleague 
from  California  that  I  think  there  would  be 
certain  Inequities  In  there,  but  I  think  there 
is  also  Inequity  In  a  situation  where  the  fel- 
low who  has  the  greatest  need  gets  the  least. 
Mr.  OKAXiiART.  I  iim  tiMumlnn  that  both  In- 
dividuals at  KKP  65  will  need  assistance.  One 
ha<  contributed  tremendously  to  the  pay- 
mont  of  pensions  to  other  people  during  his 
productive  dav^,  while  the  other  has  conirlb- 
utad  very  little  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
man  that  has  contributed  little,  and  I  am 
not  praising  the  man  that  has  contributed 
much.  But  it  seems  to  me  It  will  be  a  bitter 
pill  for  the  man  who  has  contributed  much 
to  the  support  of  hts  Government,  and  has 
lived  well  at  the  same  time,  to  be  forced  to 
cut  his  Btandar(;l  of  living  down  to  the  level 
of  the  other  man. 

Mr.  VooaHia.  Of  course,  the  Government 
la  not  telling  him  he  has  to  do  It.  But  In 
your  example,  it  teems  to  me  quite  clear 
that  If  this  fellow  who  had  this  big  Income 

really  squandered  It  all 

Mr.  Gearhart  (interposing!.  It  Is  It  not 
squandering;  1929's  come  around  once  In  a 
while  and  wipe  a  man  out  and  all  the  In- 
genuity In  the  world  cannot  foresee  or  prevent 
such  consequences. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  Gxabhart.  Nobody  Is  going  to  ask  a 
pension  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  poor  fellow  who  has 
all  of  his  life  helped  this  system,  paid  liber- 
ally, and  thereby  benefited  other  people 
leas  fortunate.  Are  we  going  to  say  to  him 
that  he  should  not  draw  benefits  propor- 
tionate to  his  contribution? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  Let  me  answer  It  this  way. 
I  think  you  could  work  out  an  actuarlly 
sound  scheme  like  you  have  under  title  U 
of  keeping  track  of  tax  payments  made  by 
the  people  and  over  a  period  of  years  try 
to  graduate  those  payments  In  accordance 
w  th  those  tax  payments.  But  I  think  you 
are  going  to  have  a  terribly  complex  system 
If  you  are  going  to  try  to  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Gearhart.  I  was  thinking  how  diffi- 
cult that  would  be  for  the  people  In  the 
lower-Income  bracket.  They  do  not  keep 
records  of  the  taxes  they  pay.  The  only  thing 
I  am  thinking  about  Is  Jtistlce  based  upon 
sacrifice.  I  think  a  man  should  draw  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  sacrifice  he  makes  during 
his  productive  years. 

Mr.  VooRHis.  As  a  matter  of  principle.  I 
would  agree  with  ypu  that  the  principle  of 
sacrifice  should  be  Included.  You  would 
run  Into  all  kinds  of  cradatlons  In  that,  be- 
cause you  are  going  to  have  some  men  who 
never  bad  a  chance  to  contribute  as  much  as 


your  man  did.  but  the  reason  they  did  not 
get  a  chance  to  contribute  was  because  they 
happened  to  have  a  lot  of  people  to  take 
care  of  and  their  living  expenses  were  so 
great.  You  get  In  all  kinds  of  complications 
like  that.  We  have  got  to  do  one  thing  or 
another.  We  either  have  to  keep  Individual 
records  or  we  do  not. 

Ur.  Gearhart.  Under  title  11  we  do. 
Mr.  VooRHis.  Under  title  II  we  do. 
Mr.   Gearhart.  A  man   gets   exactly   what 
he  purchases  with  his  pay-roll  taxes. 
Mr.  VOORHIS.  Roughly. 
Mr.    Gearhart.  He    comes    In    under    the 
formula  and  gets  what  he  Is  entitled  to. 

Mr  VOORHIS.  Yes.  The  object  I  am  trying 
to  accomplish  by  my  proposal  Is  to  get  the 
rest  cf  the  popu'atlon  covered. 

Mr.  Gearha,7t.  Your  testimony  has  been 
very  he'pful  and  hat,  stimulated  my  think- 
ing. I  do  not  have  any  definite  views.  You 
have  certainly  helped  me  on  my  way  of  de- 
veloping views. 

Mr.  Voorhls.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  tc 
say  that  what  I  have  proposed  1>  not  anytblnfl 
particularly  new.  except  for  my  proposal  an 
to  financial  methods  whereby  you  would  uso 
the  system  to  regulate  the  flow  of  buylnj; 
power,  not  on  the  cut-payment  side,  but  on 
the  Bide  where  you  raised  the  money. 

Mr,  Cu.iTis.  You  referred  to  the  contest 
between  our  system  and  the  totalitarian  sys- 
tem.    How  old  la  '.otalltarlanlsm? 

Mr  VosRHts.  It  U  a  lot  older  than  any 
other  system  of  government.  It  It  the  sim- 
plest form  of  government.  It  is  one  that  can 
be  applied  where  people  have  no  particular 
will  to  freedom  or  no  particular  ability  to 
conduct  their  own  affairs,  I  mean  It  goes 
back  to  the  earliest  tribes  and  clans  and  cltlf  • 
and  states. 

Mr.  CtniTia.  No  individual  or  group  of  In- 
dividuals who  have  bad  any  enllgbtenmert 
at  all  have  deliberately  chosen  the  totali- 
tarian system? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Only  In  tlmts  when  there  wiui 
great  economic  distress,  Mr.  Curtis,  In  a 
country  when  the  anticipation  of  a  gocd 
worth-while,  fruitful  life  was  very  small,  par- 
ticularly for  young  people,  and  when  ycu 
have  some  demagogic  appeal  being  made  o 
those  fellows  to  the  effect  that  if  you  will 
Just  follow  me  I  will  fix  everything  up  for 
you  and  I  will  put  you  to  work,  and  while  I 
win  be  boss,  nonetheless  you  will  be  better 
off. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  you  really 
have  Is  the  people  making  a  bargaining  where 
they  will  sell  the  birthright  of  their  freedom. 
Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  because  of  false  leadership? 
Mr.  Voorhis.  I  believe  so. 
Mr.  Gifford.  I  have  watched  you  over  tiie 
yenrs.  * 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes.  sir:  and  I  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  GiTFORD.  When  you  first  came  to  Con- 
gress did  you  ever  talk  favorably  toward  a 
t200-a-month  pension? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No.  sir;  I  never  did.  Y;)u 
have  always  had  it  in  the  back  of  your  hcud 
that  I  did,  but  I  can  show  you  the  docu- 
mentary records  In  my  first  campaign  for 
Congress,  and  that  was  the  place  where  I  lell 
down  in  some  folks"  views.  My  opponent  said. 
"Sure,  I  think  we  can  pay  $2C0  a  month." 
I  said  to  the  pension  people  then,  "With  your 
fundamental  economic  approach  to  the  prtib- 
1cm  of  a  great  Industrial  nation  In  this  kind 
of  an  age  I  have  no  quarrel  at  nil;  I  think 
you  are  correct  that  along  this  line  o1  a 
better  means  of  distributing  mass  buy  ng 
power  we  must  go."  but  I  said,  "I  do  not  ae- 
lieve  that  everybody  is  going  to  get  t20<)  a 
month  of  pension." 

Mr.  Gdtoro.  I  have  alwa3rs  felt  that  you 
were  very  liberal.  I  was  shocked  when  you 
were  satisfied  with  $60  a  month. 

I  want  to  make  this  observation.  So<  ial 
security  could  have  no  better  champion  than 


you  are.  I  have  heard  you  before  committees 
talking  about  purchasing  power  In  the  hands 
of  the  people.  You  have  not  given  up  that 
idea,  have  you? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Hardly.  I  think  I  have  been 
talking  about  It  all  morning. 

Mr.  Gifford.  You  want  a  broad  general  tax 
In  prosperous  years.  Do  you  mean  Income 
tax? 

Blr.  VooKHis.  In  effect  an  Income  tax. 
Mr.  Gifford.  Do  you  mean  a  gross-Income 
tax? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes;  I  do  In  practical  effect. 
Mr.  Gifford.  Give  me  a  definition  of  gross- 
Income  tax. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  gave  you  the  example  of 
the  victory  tax  that  we  had  during  the  war 
as  something  approximating  a  gross-Income 
tax.  It  would  be  a  tax  on  all  receipts  minus 
certain  necessary  deductions.  You  would 
have  to  have  some  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions, basic  exemptions.  There  are  some 
kinds  of  receipts  that  you  could  not  consider 
to  be  real  Income. 

Mr.  OiFFoao.  You  say  gross  Income  must 
have  some  exemptions.     Name  one. 

Mr.  V(x}RMi8.  An  Individual  would  have  to 
have  some  exemption,  a  basic  exemption. 

Mr.  CiiroRD.  I  have  always  wondered 
about  a  grosK-lncomo  tax  that  falls  upon 
the  people  which  might  remove  entirely  any 
net  Income. 

Mr.  VooRMTi.  You  mean  on  a  bualneks, 
don't  you?  In  that  case  It  would  be  calcu- 
lated as  part  of  business  cosU,  I  suppoM. 

Mr.  Oirrou.  Gross  Income.  You  say  there 
should  be  exemptions.  I  would  like  for  a 
dpeclullst  to  take  me  aside  and  explain  It. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Taxes  of  that  charuclpr  have 
been  levied  already  In  seme  places.  Indiana 
has  one:  Hawaii  has  bed  one.  Aa  I  say.  uur 
wartime  victory  tax  was  something  of  an 
approach  in  that  direction. 

Now,  I  am  not  enough  of  a  tux  expert.  Mr. 
Gifford.  to  tell  you  exactly  how  that  tax 
should  be  set  up. 

Mr.  Gifford.  I  have  not  found  anybody  yet 
that  could  tell  me. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  am  trying  to  say— all  I  am 
trying  to  say  Is  really  that  I  am  willing  to 
support  a  tax  that  would  fall  rather  broadly 
on  practically  all  of  us  and  would  leave  us 
very  slight  means  of  escape  from  It. 

Mr.  Gifford.  You  want  a  broad  general 
tax  In  order  to  support  that  $60? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think  It  Is  that  Important. 
If  the.  system  were  geared  to  benefit  all  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  then  I  think  it  would 
not  be  socially  wrong  to  levy  a  tax  like  that. 
Mr.  Gifford.  I  want  to  say  this  much  to 
the  committee.  He  Is  always  so  stimulating. 
I  fear  him  greatly. 

Mr.  Urecort.  Any    further    questions?     If 
not.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 
Mr.  VooPHis.  I  appreciate  the  committee 
hearing  me. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
the  danger  of  the  monopolistic  trend  in 
this  country  and  the  need  of  amending 
the  Clayton  Act  to  prevent  monopolistic 
combinations.  The  address  was  deliv- 
ered the  early  part  of  April  before  a  rally 
cf  the  Community  Progress  Foundation 


in  Cincinnati,  C^io,  with  more  than  a 
thousand  people  attending — representa- 
tives of  various  business  and  profes-sional 
groups  from  many  cities  in  the  Middle 
West.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  encouraging  to  come 
here  and  visit  with  this  splendid  group  of 
Independent  businessmen.  It  Is  good  to  find 
that  ycu  are  so  vitally  Interested  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  free-enterprise  system  and 
that  you  know  of  the  .danger  to  your  own 
businesses  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  a 
result  of  the  unchecked  creation  of  monopo- 
lies In  this  country.  It  Is  good  to  see  the 
representatives  of  so  many  biulneM  associa- 
tion groups  from  the  Middle  West  present 
here  today.  I  want  to  pay  my  respect  to  Ed. 
Wimmer.  editor  of  Forward  America.  Mr. 
Wlmmer  has  gained  many  friends  In  Wash- 
ington, and  attention  is  paid  to  what  he  has 
to  say. 

PLOCGtNG   THE   LOOPHOLE   IN   THE  CLAYTON    ACT 

The  Clayton  Act  as  a  preventative  of  the 
formation  of  monopolies  Is  now  a  dead  letter. 
The  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
are  tied.  No  real  effort  is  being  made  under 
the  Clayton  Act  to  prevent  mergers  which 
restrain  trade.  An  effective  effort  Is  not 
possible  until  Congress  amends  the  law.  The 
"loophole"  In  section  7  is  well  known  snd  Is 
usually  availed  of  when  n  monopolistic 
acquuitlon  Is  being  accomplished. 

Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  now  provides 
that  no  corporation  engaged  in  commerce 
shall  acquire  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
stock  or  other  share  capital  of  another  cor- 
poration likewise  engaged  in  commerce  where 
the  effect  of  »uc-h  acquisition  would  substan- 
UaUjr  laaecn  competition  between  the  cor- 
porations or  where  the  result  would  be  to 
restrain  commerce  In  any  section  or  com- 
munity, or  tend  to  creau  a  moncpoly. 

The  evil  the  Congress  was  trying  to  wipe 
out  in  1914  when  section  7  was  written  wju 
to  prevent  corporate  mergers  which  would 
result  in  monopolies.  ThU  U  amply  ar.d 
conclusively  shown  from  the  committee  re- 
potts  and  debates  In  the  House  and  Senate 
on  the  measure.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate.  In  a  report  daUd 
July  22.  1914.  stated  as  follows; 

•Broadly  stated,  the  bill.  In  Its  treatment 
of  unlawful  restraints  and  moncpolies.  seeks 
to  prohibit  and  make  unlawful  certain  trade 
practices  which,  as  a  rule,  singly  and  In 
themselves,  are  not  covered  by  the  act  of 
July  2.  1690.  or  other  existing  antitrust  acts 
and  thus,  by  making  these  practices  Illegal, 
to  sTest  the  creation  of  trusts,  conspiracies, 
and  monopolies  in  their  incipiency  and  before 
consummation 

Normally  one  corporation  buys  or  con- 
trols another  by  purchasing  controlling  in- 
terest of  its  capital  stock.  Stock  purchase 
was  the  acquisition  method  in  1914.  Con- 
gress then  expected  this  customary  means  cf 
consolidation  would  continue.  Congress  in- 
tended to  stop  the  creation  of  trusts  and 
thoiight  a  prohibition  against  slock  pur- 
chases would  do  the  Job. 

Smart  lawyers  conceived  a  device  of  avo  d- 
Ing  the  penalty  of  the  Clayton  Act  by  having 
the  acquiring  corporation  purchase,  net  the 
caplUl  stock,  but  the  physical  properties 
and  assets  of  the  corporation  to  be  acquired. 
The  scheme  worked.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
1928  in  the  case  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
V.  Western  Meat  Co..  et  al.  (272  U.  S.  554). 
declared  tl.at  If  the  acquiring  corporation 
had  so  used  its  stock  purchases  as  to  secure 
title  to  physical  asset*  of  the  corporar.ion 
acquired  before  the  Federal  lYade  Commis- 
sion Issued  its  complaint,  an  order  by  the 
Commission  wps  improvident  In  1934  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  respecting  acquisi- 
tion* of  stock  control,  which  were  subse- 
qenily  converted  into  outright  purchase  of 
asa^,  was  extended  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt, 


which  held  that  If  an  acquiring  corporation 
secured  title  to  the  physical  assets  of  a  cor- 
poration whose  stock  it  had  aaquired  before 
the  Federal  Trade  ConamHelaa  Mmias  lU 
final  order,  the  Commlaalon  lacks  power  u> 
direct  divestiture  of  the  physical  assets,  even 
though  the  acquisition  of  stock  control  may 
have  fallen  within  the  prohibitions  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Tlils  was  the  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Arrow-Hart  *  Hegeman 
Electric  Co.  v.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
{Hai  U.  S.  587-508).  The  holding  uf  the 
Court  was  by  a  bare  majority  of  6  to  4. 

A  recent  case  on  the  docket  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlaalon  lllustratca  the  dilemma 
of  the  Commission  In  trying  to  prevent  con- 
solidation under  the  act  as  It  now  stands. 

P.  Ballantine  &  Sens  operates  one  of  the 
largest  breweries  in  the  United  Butcs  at 
Newark.  N.  J.  This  brewery  has  been  operst- 
ing  for  a  number  of  years  and  aells  both  ula 
and  beer  primarily  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
SUtes  and  in  New  England,  although  It  makes 
substantial  sales  in  other  States  tn  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  In  the  far  West. 

In  July  1943.  It  acquired  the  capital  atock 
nf  the  Christian  FrlRenapan  Brewing  Co.. 
also  located  in  Newark.  N  J  .  which,  at  that 
time,  was  sellintc  substantial  quantities  u( 
ale  and  beer  In  Nrw  England  and  New  Jersey 
and  few  York.  As  a  result  of  IMe  Sfequlsl* 
lion.  P  Ballantine  It  Ikma  Incr— setf  tU  an- 
nual capacity  from  approximately  3.300.0UO 
barrels  per  year  to  nearly  3,000,000  barrcla  pmt 
year,  and  the  eompatlUon  whicli  tmA  itoate- 
tofore  existed  between  the  two  corporations 
was  rllmlnated. 

The  rwlcnU  Trade  Commtaelon  lasMed  a 
complBint  against  F.  Ballantine  *  Sons  in 
July  lti44,  charging  It  with  vlolaUoa  of  mc- 
tioti  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  by  aa^HMtlan  td 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Christian  Prtgrn- 
«pan  Brewing  Go  Tratimouy  waa  UUmd  to 
support  ot  the  alienations  of  tiM 
in  the  fall  of  1044.  and  the 
closed  lU  case  In  chief  In  January  1046. 
BsMMMMlMit,  P.  BaUantlne  *  Bona.  tnUotfiloetf 
teeUtneoy  In  oppoaitlon  tc  the  alleiaMona  of 
the  Commission's  complaint  In  the  fall  of 
1945. 

At  a  hearing  held  In  the  latter  part  of 
November  1945.  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  respondent  had  acquired,  on  No- 
vember 15.  1945.  the  asaeU  ot  the  Christian 
Felgenspan  Brewing  Co..  the  corporate  name 
of  wh  ch  had  been  changed  to  BaUantlne 
lirewing  Co  .  and.  on  January  34.  1948.  (M«4 
a  motion  with  the  ComaalMlon  to  dUmlas 
the  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  the  Com- 
miaslon  was  without  Jurisdiction  to  issue 
any  order  under  the  provisions  of  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  for  the  reason  that  the 
respondent  no  longer  held  the  stock  of  the 
acquired  corporation  and  that  the  aaseta  of 
the  corporation  had  been  transferred  to  the 
respondent  and  the  acquured  corporokton  had 
been  dissolved. 

The  matter  was  set  down  for  hearing  be- 
fore the  Commission  on  March  19,  1946.  at 
which  time  respondent  was  represented  by 
counsel  in  oral  argument. 

In  the  oral  argument  before  the  Com- 
mission, counsel  for  the  respondent  relied 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Arrow-Hart  ft  Heteman 
Electric  Co,  and  the  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.  cases. 
This  case  Is  an  Illustration  of  the  difllcvlty 
under  which  the  Commission  Is  laboring  at 
ths  present  time  In  Its  attempU  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  Counsel  for  the  Commission  proceeded 
with  Ell  due  diligence  and  speed  to  present 
evidence  in  support  of  the  allegations  of  the 
Commissions  complaint.  However,  counsel 
for  respondent  was  able  to  bring  about  the 
purchase  of  the  asseU  by  the  respondent  be- 
fore the  case  was  closed,  so  that  it  was  ina- 
poesible  for  the  Commission  to  issue  an  effec- 
tive Older  oX  dlvesUture. 
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existence  when  120.000.000  people  had 
$14,000,000  to  use  In  the  settlement  of  their 
daily  business  score,  but  attempting  to  do 

«^Viie    In    a    ttma    u/hori     1  dO  OOO  nOD    rtonnla    ViavA 


foolish  as  was  the  old  woman's  attempt  to 
sweep  back  the  ocean  tide  with  a  broom. 
The  tide,  by  the  way,  can  be  used  as  a  good 

Illustration    r\f    Hnur   tH«   m/in*v    ftiinnlv    tnflii- 


going  to  be  Just  too.  too.  bad.  But  If  con- 
fidence will  prevail,  then  this  swollen  money 
supply  of  ours  will  circulate,  and  the  inflation 
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Thus  the  effect  of  the  loophole  hw  been  to 
make  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  complete- 
ly ineffectual  so  far  as  preventing  monopo- 
listic consolklatlons  la  concerned.  Where 
the  object  and  effect  of  an  acquisition  Is 
restraining  of  competition  or  monopoly,  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  Is  easily  evaded  by 
purchatlng  the  assets.  Even  though  unlaw- 
ful acquisition  of  stock  may  be  the  prelim- 
inary step  in  consolidations  resulting  in 
restraining  of  competition  or  monopoly,  the 
law  may  be  evaded  4y  the  two-step  process 
of  first  acquiring  stock  control  and  then, 
through  that  stock  control,  bringing  about 
outright  transfer  of  assets,  provided  the 
acquiring  corporation  can  act  fast  enough 
to  complete  both  steps  before  an  order  re- 
quiring divestiture  of  stock  is  issued. 

It  is  now  proposed  In  H.  R.  5535  to  close 
this  wide-open  loophole  by  making  the  ac- 
quisition of  capital  stock  or  assets,  or  both. 
by  corporations  under  the  Jxurlsdictlon  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  subject  to 
the  divestiture  provisions  of  section  11  of 
the  Clajrton  Act  as  It  now  stands.  The  bill 
proposes  to  make  such  proceedings  by  the 
Commission  effective  regardless  of  whether 
the  Commission  acts  in  the  matter  before 
or  after  the  acquisition  of  either  stock  or 
assets  Is  completed.  Any  divestiture  order 
of  the  Commission  made  after  formal  pro- 
ceedings, as  outlfned  in  section  11.  is  sub- 
ject to  review  by  any  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  having  jurisdic- 
tion as  now  provided  in  the  act. 

It  is  dUBcult  to  understand  how  anyone 
who  thought  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  1914 
was  in  the  public  Interest  could  oppose 
H.  R.  5535.  This  amendment  would  do  ex- 
actly what  Congress  Intended  and  thought 
It  was  accomplishing  in  1914.  The  language 
In  the  Senate  report  is  pertinent,  "to  arrest 
the  creation  of  trusts,  conspiracies,  and 
monopolies  In  their  incipiency." 

The  Ineffectiveness  of  controls  in  the  past 
few  years  Is  Indicated  by  the  growth  of  con- 
centrations and  monopolies  and,  of  course, 
there  is  a  corresponding  lessening  of  com- 
petition. The  recent  merger  record  Is  alarm- 
ing In  copper  mining,  three  companies 
controlled  78  percent  of  United  States  pro- 
duction in  1937.  In  lead  mining,  four  com- 
panies controlled  87  percent  In  1941.  In 
farm  Implements,  six  companies  controlled 
80  percent  In  1940.  In  di7  Ice.  two  com- 
panies controlled  70  percent  In  1941.  In  rub- 
ber tires  and  tubes,  four  companies  sold 
nearly  93  percent  of  all  tires  sold  by  the  17 
Important  tire  companies  In  1943.  In  fluid 
milk  and  cream,  one  company,  in  1937.  sold 
66  percent  of  the  total  consumed  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  55  percent  In  Baltimore, 
4a'.i  percent  In  Pittsburgh,  and  32  percent 
in  Philadelphia.  In  the  ice  cream  business. 
the  same  dairy  company,  in  1937.  sold  52  per- 
cent of  the  toUl  In  Connecticut.  51  percent 
In  Vermont.  49  percent  in  New  Jersey,  and 
47  percent  In  both  North  Carolina  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

That  evasion  of  the  Intent  of  the  Clayton 
Act  by  acquisition  of  assets  has  figures 
largely  in  the  growth  of  concentrated  control 
In  American  industry  is  Indicated  by  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  832  corporate  acquisitions  dur- 
ing the  period  1939  to  1944.  This  survey 
showed  that  479  acquisitions,  or  57.6  percent 
oX  the  toUl.  were  accomplished  by  purchase 
of  assets,  345.  or  41.5  percent,  were  by  acqui- 
sition of  stock  control,  and  8.  representing 
less  than  1  percent,  were  by  undetermined 
method.  American  Home  Products  Corp.  led 
with  a  total  of  33  acquisitions,  of  which  25 
were  by  acquisitions  of  assets.  National  Dis- 
tillers Products  Co.  acquired  14  other  com- 
panies, 10  of  which  were  by  acquisition  of 
assets.  Borden  Co.  acquired  9  companies, 
8  by  purchase  of  assets.  General  Poods  Corp. 
acquired  8  companies,  all  by  purchase  of  as- 
gets.  General  Mills  acquired  3  companies,  all 
by  purchasing  assets.  Jones  &  Laughlln  ac- 
quired 5  companies.  4  by  purchase  of  assets. 
United  States  Rubber  Co..  acquired  3  com- 


panies. 2  by  buying  assets;  and  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  acquired  4  companies,  3  by  ac- 
quiring assets. 

The  list  could  be  considerably  extended 
with  similar  showing.  Whenever  the  pro- 
posed merger  would  be  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Clayton  Act  It  has  been  accomplished  by 
acquiring  the  assets.  This  Is  a  clumsy  un- 
natural procedure  for  corporations  to  pursue 
and  It  would  never  be  resorted  to  except  for 
the  purpose  of  evasion. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  President 
Hoover  and  the  late  President  Roosevelt  both 
recommended  a  tightening  up  of  the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  informed  Congress  from  year 
to  year  of  the  tremendous  number  of  un- 
healthy monopolistic  mergers  which  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  this 
loophole.  The  temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  studied  the  defects  in  Section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  and  strongly  recommend- 
ed an  amendment  to  remove  the  present 
loophole. 

We  must  decide  very  quickly  what  sort  of 
country  we  want  to  live  in.  This  Nation  was 
founded  and  built  by  men  who  believed  in 
individualism.  It  has  grown  under  a  system 
carried  on  largely  by  individual  capital.  The 
Increased  concentration  of  economic  power 
Is  dooming  free  enterprise.  The  present 
trend  of  great  corporations  to  increase  their 
economic  power  is  the  antithesis  of  meritori- 
ous competitive  development.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  we  now  have  big  Government,  big 
labor  unions,  and  big  business.  The  concen- 
tration of  great  economic  power  in  a  few 
corporations  necessarily  lends  to  the  forma- 
tion of  large  Nation-wide  unions.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  two  necessarily  lends  to  big 
bureaus  In  the  Government  to  deal  with 
them.  Local  economic  independence  cannot 
be  preserved  in  the  face  of  consolidations 
such  as  we  have  had  dunng  the  past  few 
years.  The  control  of  American  business  is 
steadily  being  transferred  from  local  com- 
munities to  a  few  large  cities  in  which  central 
managers  decide  the  policies  and  the  fate  of 
the  fnr-flun^  enterprises  they  control.  Mil- 
lions of  people  depend  helplessly  on  their 
the  people  are  losing  power  to  direct  their 
judgment.  Through  monopolistic  mergers 
own  economic  welfare  .  When  they  lose  the 
power  to  direct  their  economic  welfare  they 
also  lose  the  means  to  direct  their  political 
future. 

If  we  are  going  to  maintain  the  competi- 
tive system.  H.  R.  5535  should  be  passed 
quickly.  If  the  present  tendency  toward 
mergers  continues,  we  will  be  confronted  soon 
without  choice  of  having  the  economic  life  of 
the  country  managed  by  private  groups  or 
by  public  groups.  In  my  Judgment  the 
psople  will  turn  to  public  groups  because 
that  is  what  they  have  been  doing  In  every 
other  nation  when  confronted  with  these 
alternatives. 

America  is  a  middle-class  country.  The 
economic  welfare  of  our  country  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  of  strong  Independ- 
ent firms.  What  chance  does  a  small  busi- 
ness have  In  competition  with  monopolies 
which  exist  In  certain  segments  of  our  In- 
dustry which  have  been  described  above? 
Poor  indeed,  unless  the  trend  Is  checked. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment  is  definitely 
In  the  interest  of  small  business.  Preven- 
tion of  monopolies  Is  actually  In  the  Interest 
of  big  business,  too.  Big  business  Is  now 
confronted  with  all  sorts  of  governmental 
rules  and  regulations.  As  a  concentration  of 
economic  power  continues.  Government  reg- 
ulation and  Interference  will  Increase.  The 
Government  Inevitably  will  get  furthff  and 
further  into  the  regulation  of  business  which 
create  monopolies  and  this  will  be  done  upon 
the  demand  of  the  people.  We  want  to  main- 
tain our  traditional  system  of  free  competi- 
tive enterprise.  Big  business  should  realize 
that  we  cannot  do  that  unless  we  stop 'the 
trend  toward  the  creation  of  monopolies  and 
•  concentration  of  great  economic  power  In 


a   few.     Amending   the   Clayton    Act   Is   an 
urgent  and  necessary  step  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  present  situa- 
tion management  is  rapidly  being  trans- 
ferred from  local  communities  to  a  fe\^' 
big  cities,  in  which  central  managers  de- 
cide the  policies  and  the  fate  of  th«! 
enterprise  they  control,  while  the  pecpl;; 
in  the  local  communities  depend  help- 
lessly upon  their  judgment.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, but  it  is  true  that,  unless  th'? 
trend  toward  big  corporations  is  checked, 
the  American  people  will  rapidly  lose  ih? 
power  to  direct  their  economic  welfare.. 
With  the  loss  of  economic  independence, 
the  people  will  also  lose  their  political 
independence.  This  is  an  inevitable 
consequence. 


Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GERUCH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1946 

Mr.  GERLACH.     Mr,  Speaker,  und-^r 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
Allentown,  pa.,  May  14,  1946. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Gerlach, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Deah  Mb.  Gehlach:  It  Is  high  time  that  we 
begin  to  do  some  real  thinking  and  stop 
mushing  around  in  our  emotions  if  we  ex- 
pect ever  to  solve  our  economic  problems  and  ' 
get  back  our  liberty.  Ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  we  have  been  telling  ovr- 
selves  that,  come  what  may,  we  must  and  xe 
will  avoid  inflation.  Yet  this  talk  Is  the 
sheerest  of  sheer  emotional  nonsense,  te- 
cau&e  we  already  have  Inflation. 

What  Is  Inflation? 

The  dictionaries  ^ay  It  is  an  unusually 
rapid  and  excessive  rise  in  the  money  supply 
which  a  people  has  to  use  In  its  economy. 

If  that  is  what  Inflation  Is — and  it  is — then 
do  we  or  do  we  not  already  have  inflation? 
Lets  take  a  look  at  the  behavior  of  cur 
money  supply. 

In  1939  the  total  of  all  the  coins,  paper 
currency,  and  bank  accounts,  the  morey 
which  our  people  owned,  was  $64 .000.000 .0)0. 
Today  It  Is  something  like  $170, 000 ,000 .OX). 
In  six  short  years  we  have  almost  trebled  it. 
But  that  Is  not  the  whole  of  the  story.  In 
1929  tills  money  supply  was  only  $55,OC0,- 
000.000.  During  the  depression,  from  1929  to 
1939.  it  rose  nine  billions,  startling  as  that 
may  seem.  Nor  does  that  complete  the  story, 
either,  because  In  1929,  as  a  result  of  the  First 
World  War.  our  money  supply  had  already 
been  boosted  by  $41,000,00(3,000.  It  had  in- 
creased from  Its  prewar  normal  of  about  four- 
teen billions  In  1914  to  flfty-flve  billions  In 
1929.  Thus,  as  the  cumulative  result  of 
World  War  I,  the  great  depression,  and  World 
War  II,  our  money  stock  has  been  increa;5ed 
from  $14,000,000,000  to  $170,000.000.00.1 — 
about  12  times  what  It  had  been  as  a  normal 
condition  before  two  world  cataclysms  set 
everything  at  sixes  tfnd  sevens. 

Now,  the  price  level  which  we  talk  of  hold- 
ing Is  virtuaUy  the  depression  level.  And 
that  depression  level  was  not  very  much 
higher  than  that  obtaining  back  In  1914  tx- 
fore  the  First  World  War.  In  fact,  so  far  as 
real  estate  Is  concerned.  It  Is  quite  truthful 
to  say  that  It  Is  no  higher  at  all.  Therefore, 
broadly  speaking,  we  are  In  the  position  of 
trying  to  hold  a  price  level  which  came  L:ito 


existence  when  120,000,000  people  had 
$14,000,000  to  use  in  the  settlement  of  their 
dally  business  score,  but  attempting  to  do 
this  In  a  time  when  140,000.000  people  have 
$170.0C0.O0O.0OO  to  use  for  the  same  purpose. 
Is  It  not  perfectly  obvious  that  each  indi- 
vidual worker's  share  today  of  the  money  in 
use  must  Just  naturally  be  much,  much 
greater  than  was  his  dally  share  under  the 
previous  circumstances?  Why,  It  Is  not  fan- 
tastic to  say  that  when  the  inflation  will 
have  completely  expressed  Itself,  we  can  con- 
ceivably have  a  wage  level  under  which  a 
building  mechanic,  for  Instance,  will  receive 
850  a  day  and  the  general  price  level  will  be 
in  consonance  with  it.  We  have  enough 
money,  if  used,  to  support  such  a  price  plane. 

The  great  trouble  Is  that  our  American 
public  Is  not  aware  of  this  condition,  and 
also  that  it  knows  next  to  nothing  about  the 
real  nature  and  working  of  Its  money  sys- 
tem. Poor,  deluded  fools  that  w^  are.  we 
seem  to  think  that  God  ha§  endowed  us  with 
a  certain  amount  of  money  and  that  He 
established  the  value  of  the  dollars:  that 
during  the  1920s  a  few  rich  malefactors, 
assisted  by  the  devil  and  the  Republican 
Party,  acquired  most  of  this  money,  and 
that  now,  under  the  beneficence  of  the  New 
Deal,  the  war  and  the  grace  of  Gcd.  it  has 
been  taken  from  them  and  more  generally 
and  equitably  distributed.  And  we  drool 
about  having  lent  the  Government  our  money 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government 
created  most  of  Its  borrowed  money  out  of 
a  little  paper  and  printer's  ink  and  a  lot  of 
thin  air. 

That  Is  the  literal  truth.  How  was  It 
done? 

The  simple  answer  is  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  275  billions  of  bonds  which  the 
Government  Is  said  to  have  sold  was  not  sold 
at  all.  In  the  sense  that  It  was  bought  and 
paid  for  with  money  which  the  people  owned. 
The  bonds  were  simply  taken  by  the  banking 
system  and  a  bookkeeping  entry  made  debit- 
ing "United  States  Government  Securities" 
and  crediting  •United  States  Treasury"  on  the 
depositors'  ledger  with  the  amount.  Imme- 
diately the  Treasury  drew  checks  on  its  newly 
created  balance,  and  out  over  the  land 
billowed  the  billions  which  had  not  existed 
before.  All  of  us  shared  In  this  flood  of  new 
money,  and  we  busily  carried  It  back  again  to 
the  banks  and  deposited  It  In  our*  own 
accounts.     That's  how  it  became  ours. 

And  that's  how  this  swollen  money  supply 
has  come  about.  It's  very  simple,  but.  as  I 
have  said,  our  people  do  not  know  this  con- 
dition, and.  not  knowing  it.  they  certainly 
can't  be  expected  to  understand  It.  And  the 
sad  part  of  the  thing  is  that  they  are  not  told 
about  it  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
It  to  them.  Instead,  they  are  given  an  in- 
cessant line  of  ballyhoo  about  avoiding  in- 
flation— avoiding  Inflation  which  already 
exists!  And  we  set  up  a  confusion  of  elab- 
orate and  clumsy  machinery,  with  armies  of 
employees  to  man  It.  and  try  to  prevent  the 
Inflation  from  expressing  itself! 

We  ought  to  know,  but  seemingly  we  don't, 
that  the  OPA  has  not  thus  far  prevented 
wages  from  rising  above  their  depression  low 
to  heights  which  they  never  attained  dur- 
ing the  wild  and  wicked  Inflation  of  the 
twenties;  and  that  the  cost  of  building  a 
house  today  is  already  higher  than  It  ever 
was  in  that  crazy  era.  And  the  inflation  of 
the  cost-and-price  plane  is  just  beginning  to 
express  Itself. 

We  simply  do  not  look  the  real  condition 
In  the  face.  We  just  can't  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  our  financial  legerdemain.  We 
chose  to  finance  two  wars  and  a  depression 
by  converting  Government  debt  Into  bank 
deposits,  thus  flooding  the  country  with  flat 
money.  The  Inexorable  result  Is  a  depreciated 
dollar,  which  Is  the  counterpart  of  an  In- 
flated price  plane.  To  try  to  avoid  this  con- 
sequence Is  like  trying  to  keep  the  sun  from 
shining  or  the  wind  from  blowing.    It  Is  as 


foolish  as  was  the  old  woman's  attempt  to 
sweep  back  the  ocean  tide  with  a  broom. 

The  tide,  by  the  way,  can  be  used  as  a  good 
Illustration  of  how  the  money  supply  Influ- 
ences the  price  level.    During  the  last  3  years, 
I   have  asked  a  good   many   people,  among 
them  plenty  of  college  men.  too.  what  It  Is 
that  makes  a  price  level,  and  their  answer, 
without  exception,  has  always  been:  supply 
and   demand.     The  National   Association   of 
Manufacturers  gives  the  same  answer,    ^t  Is 
telling  us  In  fiiil-page  newspaper  advertise- 
ments that.  If  we  will  only  free  the  markets 
from   price   restraints,    the   supply   of   goods 
will  speedily  equal  demand  and  that  then 
competition  will  keep  prices  down  and  Infla- 
tion will  not  take  place.     Yet   the  truth  Is 
that  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  commod- 
ities does  not  create  the  price  level  at  all. 
The  thing  that  creates  It  Is  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.   And  the  cost  of  production  Is  the 
cost   of   labor,   which   Is   wages.     But   what 
makes  wages,  or  the  wage  lev^?     Why  did 
the  carpenters  whom  we  house  builders  em- 
ployed In  Allentown  In  1914  get  22  cents  an 
hour,    a    pick-and-shovel    laborer    12    to    15 
cents,  a  bricklayer  40  cents,  etc.?    What  made 
that  wage  level?    Why  wasn't  It  only  one-half 
or  one-quarter   as   high   as   that?     Or   why 
wasn't  It  2.  or  4.  or  10  times  as  high?    The 
answer  is,  of  course,  that  it  was  the  quantity 
of  money  which  we  had  to  use  In  our  economy 
at    that    time    that    established    the    level. 
Through     employment     and     business,     the 
money  supply  circulated,  and  each  perform- 
ers share  of  it  each  day  became,  all  circum- 
stances governing,  what  It  was.     That  share 
was  the  dally  wage,  or  the  dally  Income  of 
the  worker — laborer,  mechanic,  businessman, 
professional  man.  whatever  he  may  have  been. 
In  1926.  after  the  war  had  inflated  the  money 
supply  until  it  was  four  or  flve  times  what 
It  normally  had  been,  wages  were  also  four 
or  flve  time«  higher.     The  same  carpenters 
then  received  $1.15  an  hour,  the  laborer  60 
cents,  and  the  bricklayer  $1.50  per  hour.    And 
with  this  Increase  In  wages,  costs,  of  course, 
were  also  correspondingly   higher.     And   so 
were  prices. 

You  tee.  the  price  level  literally  floats  upon 
the  surface  of  the  money  supply.  Just  as 
the  ship  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
When  the  money  supply  rises,  up  goes  the 
price  level  exactly  as  the  ship  goes  up  with 
the  swelling  tide.  But  as  the  ship  Is  borne 
up  upon  the  long  swell  of  the  rising  tide.  It 
bobs  up  and  down  on  the  short  waves  caused 
by  the  wind.  Just  so  does  the  price  level, 
acted  upon  by  the  winds  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, also  bob  up  and  down  In  short,  choppy 
fluctuations.  Bringing  production  into  bal- 
ance with  demand  will  not  avoid  inflation. 
It  will  only  still  the  storm  that  temporarily 
causes  abnormal  waves.  The  sustaining  tide 
of  the  big  money  volume  will  still  be  there 
when  the  storm  Is  over,  and  the  price  level 
will  continue  to  ride  high  until  that  time  re- 
cedes. And.  Mr.  Gerlach.  that  will  be  a 
long.  long.  time. 

Now.  some  of  our  economists  and  bankers 
and  Government  ofBclals  are  so  naive  as  to 
hope  that,  while  this  enormously  increased 
money  supply  exists.  It  will  not  l)e  used;  con- 
sequently It  will  not  circulate  and  divide 
Itself  into  Inflated  wages  and  Incomes  among 
the  people,  and  thus  It  will  not  tend  to  raise 
the  price  level.  Conceivably,  this  could  hap- 
pen. It  would  mean  that  the  money  would 
be  kept  Idle  In  Inactive  bank  balances.  In 
safe-deposit  boxes,  and  In  holes  in  the  ground, 
as  has  been  the  case  since  1929.  It  could 
not  be  Invested,  because  then  It  would  cir- 
culate. But  when  people  hoard  money  In 
this  manner  It  Is  an  Indication  that  they 
have  no  confidence  In  other  values.  And 
when  confidence  in  values  Is  lacking,  depres- 
sion prevails.  Do  we  want  the  great  de- 
pression, then,  to  be  resumed  where  It  was 
Interrupted  by  the  pseudo  prosperity  of  the 
war? 

No,  Mr.  Gerlach,  If  confidence  should  by 
any  chance  faU  to  assert  Itself,  then  It  Is 


going  to  be  Just  too.  too,  bad.  But  if  con- 
fidence will  prevail,  then  tbu  swollen  money 
supply  of  ours  wUl  circulate,  and  the  inflation 
which  we  have  created  will  express  Itself. 
Lets  get  that  proposition  into  our  con- 
sciousness. 

Now  then,  the  circumstances  being  what 
they  are.  what  should  t>e  our  attitude  in  the 
matter?  It  should  be  that  of  willingness  to 
look  the  facu  In  the  face  and  to  be  reason- 
able. If  we  really  meant  to  avoid  inflation, 
we  should  have  financed  the  war  entirely 
with  taxes,  plus  only  such  borrowed  money 
as  already  existed;  we  would  not  have  daitd 
td  exchange  bonds  for  mere  bank  credit.  But 
we  have  done  what  we  did  It  is  water  over 
the  dam.  It  Is  split  milk,  and  It  will  do  us 
no  good  to  keep  crying  over  it.  We  have 
made  our  bed;  now  we've  got  to  lie  In  It.  loo. 
We  have  Inflated,  now  let's  make  up  our 
minds  to  accept  the  consequences. 

The  OPA.  Es  we  are  seeing,  cannot  undo  the 
damage.  It  can  only  slow  up  the  completion 
of  the  Infiatlon  process  and  In  so  doing  con- 
tinue its  interterence  in  the  reconversion 
effort,  thus  prolonging  the  agony  of  Injus- 
tices, annoyances  and  hardship  which  we  are 
.suffering.  So  let's  do  away  with  OPA.  Let's 
restore  their  liberty  to  our  people  and — I 
pause  to  summon  courage — let  the  Inflation 
proceed. 

And  how  It  wUl  proceed!  the  belief  of  the 
NAM  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    Yet 
it  will  not  be  nearly  so  painful  as  the  calam- 
ity howlers  are  painting  It      As  a  matter  of 
fact  It  can  be  expected  to  be  quite  exhilarat- 
ing, as  was  the  Inflation  of  the  19208.     We 
didn't  hear  any  groaning  then.    Indeed,  while 
we  were  going  through  It  we  were  constantly 
telling  ourselves  that  we  were  experiencing 
the   most   golden    of   all   golden   ages.     Like 
then,  our   new   condition   will   simply    be   a 
case    of    much    larger   dollar    Incomes,    with 
correspondingly  larger  living  coeu.    After  all. 
a  man  Is  no  worse  off  when  he  gets  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day  and  It  cosU  him  a  hundred  dol- 
lars to   live,  than   he   Is   when   he  gets   one 
dollar  a  day  and  It  costs  him  a  dollar  to  live. 
What  does  hurt  Is  premature,  abortive  defla- 
tion.   That  Is  what  we  tried  to  bring  about 
In  1929.     But  that  attempt  was  an  entirely 
mistaken  Idea  which  should  r.evei  have  en- 
tered our  heads.    If  we  had  had  even  a  modi- 
cum of  real  intelligence  It  never  would  have 
become  the  obsession  that  it  did.    Although 
we  believed  that  we  were  going  to  deflate,  we 
did   exactly    the   opjxjslte — we    Inflated   still 
more.    Oh  >es.  we  did  bring  wages  and  prices 
down  considerably,  and  we  really  did  reduce 
real-estate  values  to  their  prewar  level.  In 
spile  of  the  fact  that  at  no  time  during  the 
depression  was  it  possible  to  build  a  house 
at  less  than  at  least  double  the  prewar  cost. 
But  we  started  anew  to  Inflate  the  already 
abnormally  swollen  money  supply.     We  had 
the    Government    support    a    big   section    of 
our  population,  and  to  pay  for  this  floated 
additional  billions  of  bonds  by  palming  them 
or  upon  the  banks  In  the  sarte  manner  I 
have  described  above.    The  result  was.  as  I 
have  Indicated  before,  that  our  money  sup- 
ply rose  from  55  billions  In  1929  to  64  billions 
In  1939    when  the  Second  World  War  broke 
out  In  Europe.    Just  one  of  the  three  chapters 
of  the  story  of  our  present  Inflated  state. 

I  say  we  should  not  have  gotten  the  Idea  of 
deflating  Into  our  minds  In  1W9.  Instead, 
we  should  have  kept  our  heads;  we  should 
have  looked  the  facts  In  the  face  at  that  time. 
We  should  have  realized  that  since  we  were 
blessed — or.  rather,  cursed— with  an  enor- 
mously Inflated  money  supply  which  could 
not  all  at  once  be  gotten  rid  of,  we  would  also 
naturally  have  a  continuation  of  Its  rightful 
concomitant— the  Inflated  price  level.  In- 
stead of  going  off  Into  hysterics  as  we  did. 
we  should  have  kept  right  on  going  as  before, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  had  been 
really  a  most  wonderful  state  of  affairs. 
Think  of  It!  For  practically  a  decade  we  had 
been  enjoying  unheard  of  incomes.  And 
while  our  expense*  were  also  coirespondrnglf 
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high,  so  were  our  savings.    And  so  were  taxes, 
too.    But  out  of  those  high  Uxes,  and  with 


ly  and  speedily  conclude  that  the  free,  capi- 
talistic system  is  a  failure  and  would  demand 
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Second.  Too  little  Government  encourage- 
ment has  been  given  to  the  motion-picture 
t.^M.,„*r,,  4n   Kiaininor  thp  industrv  to  realizd 
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misery  threatening  millions  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 
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as  well  as  a  loss  of  their  own  farms.  The 
farmers  who  .were  on  this  land  were  scat- 
tered   into    adiacent    coimtioc    thnmrfi    *y,mw 


In  Deer  Creek  Township  the  Navy  owns 
459.66  acres.    This  was  sMnsssd  for  taxation 
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high,  so  were  our  savings.  And  so  were  taxes. 
too.  But  out  Of  those  high  taxes,  and  with 
lU  sensibly  reduced  expenditures,  lo,  be- 
hold! the  Government  was  paying  off  Its  debt 
at  a  remarkably  smart  rate.  Why,  almost  un- 
believable as  it  seems,  in  the  10  years  from 
1919  to  1929.  we  reduced  the  debt  an  average 
of  a  billion  dollars  a  year— from  26  billions 
to  16  billions.  And,  marvel  of  marvels!  with 
It  all  the  tax  rate  was  also  being  lowered ! 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Geu-ach,  that  was  a  mag- 
nificent performance,  and  we  should  have 
kept  it  up  In  spite  of  the  disturbance  which 
the  bursting  stock  market  made  upon  the 
surface  of  the  economic  waters.  If  we  had 
continued  In  that  fashion,  another  10  or  15 
years  would  have  seen  the  end  of  the  debt, 
and  then  the  Infiatlon  would  have  been  gone 
also,  because  the  inflated  money  supply 
would  have  been  gone.  It  would  have  been 
Wiped  out  in  the  smooth,  gradual,  orderly 
nwnner  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
a  really  enlightened  nation. 

The  real  anawer  to  our  present  problem 
therefore  Is  that,  since  we  cannot  avoid  an 
Infiatlon  which  already  exists,  we  must  avoid 
a  new  1929  If  we  »ant  to  entertain  even  the 
faintest  hope  of  preserving  our  American  way 
of  life— that  liberty  and  freedom  which  until 
1929  had  mnde  us  the  greatest  and  the  grand- 
est and  the  most  blessed  nation  of  all  history. 

How  can  we  avoid  such  a  new  catastrophe? 
Only  by  being  reasonable.  And  we  can  only 
be  reasonable  if  we  are  educated  enough  to 
be  so.  Our  people  must  be  given  the  truth. 
They  must  become  acquainted  with  the  vital 
facta  of  economic  life  and  realize  and  under- 
stand the  conditions  that  confront  them. 
Our  task  is  to  te\ch  them. 

We  have  gotten  ourselves  Into  a  horrible 
financial  mess.  We  have  a  debt  of  almost 
»300.0CO,000.000.  And.  what  with  all  the  sub- 
sidles  and  bonuses  and  gifts  disguised  as  loans 
that  are  proposed,  it  threatens  to  keep  on 
forever  mounting.  Yet  we  can  extricate  our- 
eelves  If  only  we  will  behave  as  reasonable 
beings.  We  can  pay  off  the  inflated  debt. 
Bi't  we  can  only  do  it  on  an  inflated  basis. 
We  can't  pay  off  this  mountainous  obligation 
of  cheap,  inflated  dollars  with  dear,  deflated 
onea.  In  other  words,  we  can  do  it  like  we 
were  doing  the  same  thing  In  the  previous 
similar  case. 

Therefore,  let  the  Inflation  complete  Itself. 
Let  men  be  free.  Let  natural  forces  have 
their  way.  Let  wages  rise  and  prices  rise  un- 
til the  money  supply  is  absorbed  and  stops 
Um  flight.  Of  course  they  will  soar  to  vastly 
greater  heights  than  they  did  after  World 
War  I.  because  the  money  stuff  is  here  to 
support  that  higher  level.  But,  so  what? 
Under  the  conditions,  it  will  be  all  right.  It 
will  simply  be  a  new  normal  level  which  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  will  be  a  permanent 
one,  not  a  mere,  temporary  condition.  Then. 
on  the  new  plane  of  Incomes  and  of  living 
costs,  we  can  go  ahead,  year  after  year,  grad- 
ually, systematically,  orderly  reducing  the 
debt.  And  possibly  50  years  from  now  It  may 
he  gone.  And  with  it  also  will  be  gone  the 
Inflation. 

That,  llr.  GxaiMCH,  is  the  way  to  do  this 
Job  that  lies  before  us.  Get  up  on  your  hind 
legs  and  stand  and  fight  for  a  realistic  way 
of  tackling  it. 

I  repeat:  We  are  not  now  preventing  Infla- 
tion, and  we  cannot  and  we  will  not  avoid 
~  a  fuller  expression  of  it  In  the  Immediate 
future.    But  if  a  free  America  is  to  live,  we 
absolutely  must  avoid  another  1929. 

There  is  one  way  In  which  we  can  avoid 
the  full  effects  of  the  Inflation.  It  is  also 
another  way  by  which  we  can  get  rid  of  cur 
debt:  that  Is.  to  declare  ourselves  bankrupt, 
repudiate  the  obligation  and  wipe  it  out.  In- 
deed, this  might  be  a  very  sensible  procedure. 
But  cur  people  would  no  more  understand 
the  low  of  their  cherished  money  hoards  and 
the  annihilation  of  their  stock  and  bond  and 
laMvance  assets  that  would  result  from  the 
ffHi|)ng  liquidation  than  they  understand 
their  present  situation,  and  they  would  sure- 


ly and  speedily  conclude  that  the  free,  capi- 
talistic system  is  a  failure  and  would  demand 
something  else.  That  something  else  would 
be  communism  and  the  dictatorship  that 
goes  with  It. 

If  that  should  happen,  and  sometime  it 
may.  it  wUl  be  ascribable  to  nothing  other 
than  sheer,  dense  ignorance.  Yet  in  that 
eventuality.  I  can  vision  the  history  books 
cf  the  future  saying  that  liberty  and  freedom 
died- because  successfully  greedy  few  tried 
to  prevent  the  masses  from  living— the  most 
damnable  lie  ever  to  be  fastened  upon  a  de- 
luded humanity. 

I  am  awfully  sorry  to  burden  ycu  with  such 
a  long  letter,  one  that  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  lecture,  perhaps  even  something  of  a  tirade. 
But  mere  dogmatic  assertion  and  opinion 
are  ineffective:  they  must  be  supported  by 
a  line  of  logical  argument  if  they  are  to  be 
worth  anything.  I  know  I  am  a  fanatic  on 
liberty,  but.  Mr.  GEHtACH,  fanatical  devotion 
to  liberty  Is  needed  to  save  it.  Step  by  step 
we  have  been  sacrificing  our  liberty.  We 
have  even  voluntarily  surrendered  it — only 
as  a  war  expedient,  we  told  ourselves.  Now. 
unless  we  resolutely  about  face  and  get  back 
to  genuine  first  principles,  we  are  going  to 
lose  it  altogether. 

God  forbid  that  that  shall  happen. 
Yotus  most  sincerely, 

Herbert  J.  Kleppruger. 


All-American    Motion    Picture   Academy 
Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) .  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing the  -Strike  crisis  which  has  par- 
alyzed our  Nation,  none  of  us  forgets  the 
underlying  blessings  enjoyed  by  the 
American  people  and  the  great  ideals  for 
which  this  Nation  stands. 

In  order  that  the  American  motion  pic- 
ture Industry  may  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
duce films  best  representing  American 
life  and  American  hopes,  I  am  submitting 
a  suggestion  today  for  a  new  film  award 
to  be  given  each  year.  I  ask  that  a  state- 
ment by  me  presenting  this  suggestion  be 
reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Suggestions  to  the  Motion  Picture  Indus- 
try— No.    1,    An    All-American    Academt 

Award 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  suggestions 
which  I  intend  to  submit,  particularly 
through  the  motion  picture  press,  to  the 
motion  picture  Industry.  These  suggestions 
will  be  respectfully  offered  In  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  of  some  use  In  focusing  the 
attention  of  Congress,  the  public,  and  the 
cinema  industry  itself  on  some  areas  in  this 
field  which  I  believe  are  vitally  important  to 
the  future  of  America. 

importance  op  cinema 

By  no  means  do  I  presume  to  be  anything 
of  an  expert  in  this  highly  complex  and  de- 
veloped field  of  American  enterprise.  I  do, 
however,  humbly  feel  that: 

First.  Legislators  have  too  long  overlooked 
the  importance  of  the  cinematic  arts  In  tlie 
new  scientific  age. 


Second.  Too  little  Government  enccuraee- 
ment  has  been  given  to  the  motion -picture 
industry  In  helping  the  industry  to  realize 
the  great  patriotic  possiblUties  for  formal  and 
informal  education  of  our  own  and  other 
peoples  on  the  blessings  of  our  free  way  of 
life. 

Third.  Too  little  public  credit  has  been 
given  to  the  Industry  for  the  mighty  strides 
it  has  made  in  so  short  a  time;  for  its  vital 
role  in  the  Amtncan  economy;  for  its 
patriotic  efforts,  much  of  which  are  over- 
looked in  the  rush  to  point  out  the  industry's 
shortcominps.  Collectlvist  influences  at  work 
in  the  Industry,  itself,  must  not  however  be 
ignored  and  must  be  combated. 

Fourth.  Motion  pictures  have  long  ago 
graduated  from  the  level  of  mere  entertain- 
ment to  the  level  of  being  an  important 
weapon  in  the  world-wide  battle  of  ideas 
raging  between  the  forces  of  individualism 
and  the  forces  of  collectivism  as  represented 
by  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

SUGGESTION    POR   AWARD 

On  the  basis  of  these  introductory  facts 
and  opinions,  I  want  now  to  respectfully 
suggest  that  each  year  a  special  "All-Ameri- 
can Award"  be  given  by  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and   Sciences. 

This  award  should  be  given  to  the  picture 
which  best  represents  the  highest  ideals  of 
American  life  to  our  own  and  other  peoples. 

The  purpose  of  the  award  is  obvious;  to 
stimulate  all  motion  picture  companies  to 
an  all-out  effort  to  produce  Inspiring  flins 
which  would  (1)  correct  the  misleading  no- 
tions about  America  deliberately  festered 
abroad  by  other  powers;  (2)  to  encourage 
patriotism  and  a  deep  and  abiding  under- 
standing of  America  in  our  own  people 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  this  must 
be  an  all-industry  affair  with  no  Interference 
by  government.  I  want  no  Goebbels-type 
propaganda  orders  going  out  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  Hollywood  or  any  orders  what- 
ever. The  motion  pictiu-e  Industry  must  be 
kept  free  and   independent. 

Nor  should  this  award  result  in  producing 
lyjkum  files  about  America,  full  cf  phoney 
notions  such  as.  for  example,  would  char- 
acterize propaganda  films  produced  by  a  dic- 
tator State.  The  motion  picture  which 
should  win  this  award  should,  I  humbly  be- 
lleve,,represent  a  human,  warm,  true  account 
of  the  American  scene. 

The  present  series  of  academy  awards  for 
the  best  picture,  the  best  acting,  the  t)est 
script,  etc.,  may  be  well  and  good  for  en- 
coxiraging  technical  excellence  in  the  indus- 
try, but  I  believe  the  all-Amerlcan  award 
which  I  have  recommended  would  lend  a 
certain  purpose  and  higher  value  to  this 
series  cf  awards. 

w    Let's  have  an  "All-American  Film  Award" 
for  1946  and  1947  and  for  .future  years. 


Failure  of  Government  Agencies  To  Coop- 
erate To  Secure  Increased  Food  Pro- 
duction 


REJ.IARKS 


OF 


HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour, 
agencies  of  our  Government  urge  us 
through  the  columns  of  our  newspapers 
and  over  the  radio  to  cooperate  in  the 
effort  to  minimize  the  starvation  and 


misery  threatening  millions  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  sure  no  decent  American  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those  humanitarian 
appeals,  and  I  am  sure  this  country  in 
this  crisis  will  be  worthy  of  the  reputation 
it  has  richly  won  for  generosity  and  sym- 
pathy toward  suffering  peoples  every- 
where. 

But  it  must  occur  to  millions  of  our 
folks  here  at  home  that  we  might  expect 
at  least  as  much  intelligent  cooperation 
from  the  agencies  of  Gcvernment  as  they 
ask  from  cur  people.  And  it  should  be 
perfectly  obvious  to  any  casual  observer 
■  that  many  Government  agencies  are  not 
doing  the  job  they  could  to  help  in  this 
crisis. 

As  evidence  I  offer  here  an  article  en- 
titled "Uncle  Sam  Lets  His  Rich  Farm 
Land  Lie  Idle,"  appearing  in  the  May  15 
i.ssue  of  the  Indiana  Farmers  Guide, 
which  specifically  points  out  the  tre- 
mendous potential  loss  occurring  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  Naval  Air  Station  in  my  State 
of  Indiana.  Here  are  2  370  acres  of  farm 
land  as  rich  as  any  in  our  great  Midwest 
Farm  Belt,  long  since  abandoned  as  a 
naval  activity,  and  now  growing  weeds. 
Within  Try  own  State  alone  there  are  no 
less  than  10.000  acres  of  fine  land  simi- 
larly lying  idle:  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  in  probably  every  State  of  the  Na- 
tion, Our  Government  grows  weeds 
while  its  official  spokesmen  harangue  a 
willing  and  generous  people  to  redouble 
their  own  productive  efforts. 

Our  administration  bureaucrats  fail  to 
show  enough  interest  or  energy  to  cut 
their  way  out  of  their  own  red  tape  while 
they  exhort  the  people  to  greater  and 
greater  sacrifices. 

There  never  was  a  more  opportune 
time  for  an  administration  to  lead  by 
precept  and  example,  but  the  evidence  is 
plain  that  this  type  of  leadership  is  woe- 
fully lacking  now.  There  probably  was 
never  a  time  when  real  businesslike  effi- 
ciency and  planning  could  have  paid  such 
rich  dividends.  Instead  we  have  bun- 
gling, waste,  delay,  and  confusion  as 
usual.  And  the  irony  of  it  i.s  that  those 
who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministrative shortcomings  which  burden 
and  limit  America's  productive  efforts 
are  the  first  to  accuse  the  American 
people  of  indifference  to  world  suffering. 

The  article  follows: 
Uncle  Sam  Lets  His  Rich  Farm  Land  Lie  Idle 
(By  J.P.Hoekzema) 

Some  of  the  finest  land  In  the  United 
States  was  used  for  the  Bunker  Hill  naval 
air  base,  located  in  Miami  County,  Ind. 
Back  in  1942,  2.370  acres  of  this  fertile  soil 
were  purchased  from  prosperous  farmers 
who  wanted  to  stay  on  their  own  farms. 

Food  was  important,  even  at  that  time. 
This  land  was  producing  an  average  of  75 
to  85  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  many  gold 
medals  (over  a  hundred  bushels  per  acre) 
had  been  won  by  farmers  in  this  area.  Soy- 
beans yielded  from  30  to  35  bushels  per  acre 
while  some  of  the  land  had  been  producing 
tomatoes  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  tons  per 
acre.    Other  yields  were  In  the  same  ratio. 

The  Federal  Government  came  in  and 
purchased  this  land.  The  payments  came 
through  very  slowly  (typical  of  Federal 
agencies)  and  by  the  time  some  of  the 
farmers  received  their  money,  the  prices  of 
the  farms  that  they  had  purchased  had 
raised  so  that  they  had  a  loss  of  money — 


as  well  as  a  loss  of  their  own  farms.  The 
fanners  who  .were  on  this  land  were  scat- 
tered Into  adjacent  counties  trough  they 
bated  to  lose  their  farms,  some  of  which 
had  been  In  the  family  for  many  years, 

Miami  County  took  a  loss  in  taxes.  For 
1915  this  loss  was  figured  at  $3,458.33  as  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property  was  used 
with  the  1942  rate  of  taxation.  This  U  low 
because  all  valuations  have  raised  since  1942, 
and  the  tax  rate  is  lower  (due  to  higher 
valuations).  It  Is  difllcult  to  state  how 
much  more  this  amount  would  be,  but  it  is 
likely  that  $5,000  would  be  a  fair  figure. 

In  other  words,  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  over  this  project,  Miami 
County  has  lost  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  end  Is  not  in  sight 
What  the  total  loss  will  be,  no  one  can 
estimate. 

Now  that  the  war  Is  over  what  will  hap- 
pen to  this  project?  Rumors  are  rampant, 
but  no  one  knows.  The  buildings  may  be 
used  as  a  housing  project.  Sewers,  elec- 
tricity, water,  etc.,  are  all  available. 

In  case  this  is  revamped  for  housing  it 
will  still  be  federally  owned  and  the  local 
and  State  governments  will  receive  no  taxes. 
In  fact,  as  in  all  Federal  projects  local  folks 
will  have  to  pay  for  it  in  different  kinds  of 
taxes. 

How  can  Income  taxes  be  lowered  when 
more  ways  are  being  devised  to  spend  Fed- 
eral funds?  As  one  said:  "Hogs  used  to  be 
considered  mortgage  lifters,  from  now  on 
they  will  have  to  be  considered  as  Income- 
tax  payers." 

Thei-e  are  still  15  or  18  hundred  acres  of 
land  that  were  not  used,  and  are  not  being 
used.  Grasses  were  planted  on  part  of  it, 
and  one  year  this  was  cut  for  hay. 

Last  year  it  was  cut  and  the  hay  was  baled. 
In  April  1946,  the  bales  are  still  lying  in 
the  Pcld.  Work  was  done  in  cutting  and 
baling  it   but  the  bales  are  still  lying  out. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  returned 
veterans  have  requested  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  farm  some  of  this  land.  To  date 
no  reply  has  been  received. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  land  growing  up  to 
weeds  and  some  grass,  with  a  Nation  asking 
for  more  food'  to  feed  not  only  the  United 
States  but  the  entire  world,  and  thU  most 
productive  soil  lies  idle. 

Most  economical  production. of  food  and 
fiber  is  obtained  from  the  most  productive 
soil.  This  Nation  needs  to  be  very  efficient 
this  year  as  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  and 
of  machinery,  but  the  Federal  Government 
asks  for  more  production  on  one  hand,  and 
prohibits  it  on  the  other. 

Farmers  in  the  area  are  interested  In  the 
productivity  of  this  land.  One  said  that  he 
was  getting  along  in  years,  but  felt  that 
as  long  as  the  Government  needed  food 
that  they  should  use  this  fertile  land  for 
food  production.  Even  though  the  buildings 
were  in  the  north  area,  there  were  hundreds 
of  acres  that  were  not  Injured  in  any  way. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  the  runways 
would  make  excellent  feeding  fioors  for  hogs. 
These  might  be  rather  large,  or  one  would 
need  large  numbers  of  hogs. 

STATE  ROAD  REBtJILT 

One  of  the  State  roads  had  to  be  rebuilt 
around  the  airfield  and  this  makes  extra 
driving  for  the  folks  west  of  the  field.  If 
they  do  not  go  around  the  field  it  Is  possible 
to  use  a  gravel  road,  but  this  is  not  always 
In  the  best  condition. 

Road  building,  miles  of  the  most  expen- 
sive fence,  all  added  to  the  cost  and  the 
south  part  of  the  field  was  not  used.  Some 
of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions cannot  understand  any  reasons  for 
this. 

The  Navy  has  250  acres  of  land  in  Jack- 
son Township  which  were  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion at  $15,570  at  the  time  of  purchase.  At 
the  1946  tax  rate  of  $1.74  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship this  represent  a  loss  of  $274.05  In  taxes. 


In  Deer  Creek  Township  th*  nary  owns 
459.06  acres.  This  was  aasMMd  tar  taxation 
at  $29,020  on  real  estate  and  •«.010  on  lm« 
provements,  or  a  total  aaassMMnt  of  $35,030. 
At  the  1946  tax  rate  of  $1M  in  Deer  Creek 
Townfhip  this  represents  a  loss  of  $665.57  in 
taxes. 

The  Navy  also  has  1,M0.46  acres  In  Pike 
Township.  This  was  assessed  for  taxation 
at  $102,864  on  real  estate  and  $17,070  on 
improvements.  This  represenu  a  tax  loss  In 
1946  of  $2,518  61. 

These  tax  losses  are  small  when  one  re- 
members that  if  the  land  was  In  control  of 
farmers  there  would  be  personal  property 
taxes  totaling  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Last  word  was  that  the  Navy  land  and 
buildings  have  been  turned  over  to  the  War 
Af-et«  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  RFC, 
for  disposal. 

No  one  has  given  out  any  Information  on 
how  the  property  is  to  be  liquidated.  It  Is 
definitely  sure,  however  that  nothing  will  be 
done  in  time  to  use  the  acreage  in  full  for  the 
production  of  food  this  year. 

One  report  has  it  that  the  Federal  Houslnf 
Administration  has  made  a  request  for  ISmnd 
21  buildings  a'  the  base.  Nothing  Is  known 
about  the  plans  of  the  FHA. 

TOWNSHIP   PROGRAMS   VTSMT 

These  tax  losses  have  upset  business  pro- 
grams o:  the  townships.  Schools  have  been 
carried  on;  children  have  been  transported, 
but  many  sacrifices  have  been  neoeesary. 
The  citizenry  of  Miami  County  took  It  all  In 
patriotic  stride  in  the  war 

This  field  is  now  closed.  There  is  no  activ- 
ity around  the  base.  It  wou.d  seem  the 
Navy  and  the  Agriculture  Department  could 
get  together  In  9  months  and  decide  what  to 
do  with  some  of  the  best  land  In  this  area. 
Asking  for  more  food,  needing  more  land, 
wanting  to  give  discharged  veterans  a  chance. 
and  yet  almost  2,000  acres  of  land  Is  laying 
idle. 


0  Ship  of  SUte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  the  speech 
which  won  the  Arizona  High  School  State 
oratorical  contest  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion.  Each  of  the  orators 
spoke  on  the  Con.stitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  oration  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Jerry  Joachim,  a  senior  at  Union 
High  School  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  I  recom- 
mend the  oration  as  excellent  reading 
material  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oration 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoso, 
as  follows: 

O  tHn"  or  STATE 

Because  we  are  human  beings,  all  of  us 
have  definite  Individual  wants  to  be  satisfied 
and  needs  to  be  met.  We  cannot  live  with- 
out food,  clothing,  or  shelter.  We  must  live 
with  other  human  beings:  we  have  wants  In 
conunon  with  them,  and  we  must  also  give 
help  to  them.    One  for  aU  and  all  for  one. 

Prehistoric  man.  Ignorant  though  he  was. 
realized  that  certain  things  were  netesaary 
in  order  to  live  properly.  He  obtained  these 
needs  as  best  he  could,  even  by  killing  hi* 
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The  history  of  America  has  been  a  series  of       on  Puget  Sound.    The  editorial  is  as  fol- 
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fellow  man  •  •  •  the  only  way  his  unde- 
Tcloped  mind  would  permit  blm  to  do.  How- 
•Ter.  man  developed  rapidly,  and  It  was  not 
long  before  he  began  to  see  the  need  of  shar- 
ing things  with  people.  He  realized,  also, 
that  he  did  not  have  to  kill  his  comrades  to 
obtain  necessities. 

Man  also  learned  that  when  people  live  to- 
gether In  a  communal  life,  they  must,  to 
preserve  gor<l  will,  behave  In  such  a  manner 
aa  not  to  arouse  ill  feelings  between  them- 
selves. 

Immediately  man  knew  that  some  form 
of  governing  authority  was  needed.  This 
wu  the  first  sltrn  of  the  need  for  some  basic 
law.  They  needed  a  government.  But  what 
is  government?  Government  is  a  con- 
trlr-ance  of  human  wisdom,  to  provide  for 
liii»»n«w  wants.  Men  have  a  right  that  these 
wants  shall  be  provided  for.  by  this  wlsdom;.r 

Various  forms  of  government  developed  in 
the  progression  of  man's  Ingenuity:  and  as 
man  progressed,  so  did  his  government.  As 
the  first  step  toward  the  ideal  form  of  gov- 
ernment. King  John  signed  the  Magna 
Carta:  the  great  charter  proclaiming  the 
rights  of  the  common  man. 

The  discovery  of  the  unknown  lands  of  the 
Americas  by  Christopher  Cokimbus  In  1492 
brought  colonisation  to  a  new  world.  Men 
were  on  their  way  to  a  new  and  unheard  of 
freedom.  As  America  grew,  so  did  the  English 
control  over  her:  until  at  last  the  young 
country  reached  the  point  of  saturation:  and 
the  American  people  revolted  to  recover  the 
freedom  they  fo  ardently  desired. 

In  1776  America  was  born  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  She  cried  out  •  •  • 
for  all  the  world  to  hear  •  •  •  -VVben. 
in  the  course  of  human  events.  It  becomes 
neoeasary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  pow- 
ers of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  sta- 
tion to  which  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Na- 
^  turc's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
to  the  separation."  America  declared  her 
cauaa  •  •  •  and  upheld  4t.  In  1781  they 
eecu-ed  their  freedom  with  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallls  at  Yorktown.  The  grip  of  the 
mother  country  was  broken,  shaken  off,  and 
America  was  Int. 

The  European  countries  refused  full  recog- 
nition of  the  new  country  because  of  the  lack 
of  unity  In  this  loosely  organized  Nation. 
The  American  people  asked.  "Where  Is  this 
life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness,  for 
which  we  fought?" 

In  May  1787,  in  answer  to  these  queries,  a 
group  of  Representatives  from  the  States  of 
the  newly  won  America  met  in  Philadelphia 
to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  appeared 
to  them  necessary  to  render  the  Constitution 
of  the  Federal  Government  adequate  to  the 
urgencies  of  the  Union.  The  States  had  been 
Invited  to  send  Delegates  to  the  Congress,  for 
the  sole  and  express  piupose  of  revising  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Finally,  out  of 
the  welter  of  governmental  ideas  and  Ideals, 
inspired  by  the  guidance  of  divine  power, 
came  this  immortal  document  of  their  crea- 
tion, the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America. 

Many  times,  since  the  days  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Greelu.  men  have  drawn  up 
ichemes  for  more  perfect  unions,  which  ex- 
celled In  theory,  but  failed  In  fact.  The 
fieatest  achievement  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  was  the  formation  of  this  plan 
of  xmlon  and  government  that  was  theoreti- 
cally sound  and  eminently  practical.  The 
ftmmers  were  students  of  history:  and  profit- 
ing by  the  mistakes  of  mankind,  they  se- 
iKted  the  great  and  workable  principles  of 
government  from  the  beginning  of  written 
history  and  incorporated  them  into  tbla 
marveiously  simple  and  concise  document* 
the  Conatitutloa  of  the  United  States. 


The  history  of  America  has  been  a  series  of 
great  events— 1492.  1776.  1868,  1917.  1941,  flow 
smoothly  from  the  lips  of  a  definitely  marked 
time.  Likewise,  the  course  of  human  evenU 
emerging  from  history  Is  a  multiple  and 
turbulent  affair.  America's  history  Is  a  cata- 
log of  motives,  good  and  bad,  aimed  at  one 
goal — democracy. 

In  the  following  159  years  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Conf.titution.  the  United  States 
and  her  people  have  made  every  effort  to 
remain  in  the  spirit  of  democracy.  She  has 
retarded  governmental  regimentation  as 
much  as  possible.  She  has  been  wary  of  all 
political  trends  not  In  keeping  with  the 
American  tradition.  She  has  tried  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  government:  a  free  govern- 
ment: with  the  idea  that  America's  walls 
will  resound  with  the  deep,  sweet  tones  of 
her  freedom. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  mankind's  ancient 
and  inherent  weaknesses,  from  which  he  will 
never  fully  recover,  rise,  time  and  again,  to 
hamper  his  progress.  As  a  result,  we  have 
had  wars:  political  and  economic  upheavals. 
Capital  and  labor— never  the  twain  shall 
meet  amicably,  it  seems— have  clashed  and 
are  now  clashing  with  intense  fury.  Usually 
capital  is  on  the  offensive,  attacking -a  de- 
fenseless labor.  But  the  situation  is  now 
almost  the  reverse.  Labor  is  launching  a 
full-scale  attack  against  the  efforts  of  capital, 
who  is  extremely  adept  in  her  own  defense. 
Beth  are  powerful;  both  are  backed  by  con- 
stitutional rights.  At  this  time  socializa- 
tion scenes  to  be  in  the  public  mind.  What 
will  be  best  for  the  American  people  must  be 
tested  by  time.  The  disputes  of  capital  and 
labor  must  be  cured  by  time-<tlme  in  which 
to  coordinate  their  differences  In  back- 
grounds and  opinions. 

Tolerance  and  understanding,  such  as  that 
shown  by  those  far-seeing  men  who  drew  up 
oiu-  Constitution,  must  be  given  to  all  classes 
and  all  races  of  people  who  make  up  our  great 
Nation  of  today.  For  this  Is  the  real  path  of 
true  democracy. 

But  whatever  the  outcome,  we  may  rely  on 
the  assurance  that,  in  the  spirit  of  '76,  the 
Constitution  will  prove  to  be  a  workable  basis 
for  solving  the  problems  of  all  our  people,  for 
In  Its  wider  interpretations  it  is  as  applicable 
today  as  it  was  in  the  period  for  which  it  was 
written. 

"Thcu,  too,  sail  on.  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on.  O  Union,  strong?  and  great! 
Eumanity  with  all  its  fears, 
WKh  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate!" 


Franco-Fascist  Spain  and  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  W.*SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  wide  interest,  internationally,  in 
the  subject  of  the  United  Nations  and 
Franco-Fascist  Spain,  I  am  inserting 
herein  editorial  expressions  with  regard 
to  the  subject  matter. 

The  first  one  is  an  editorial  from  an 
Interesting  weekly  publication  from  my 
Congressional  district,  the  Peninsula 
Gateway,  of  Gig  Harbor,  edited  by  a  com- 
munity builder  and  thinker,  the  Honor- 
able C.  E.  Trombley,  former  member  of 
the  State  legislature.  This  newspaper 
Is  published  at  a  very  picturesque  and 
acenic  community  known  as  Gig  Harbor 


on  Puget  Sound.    The  editorial  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

FRANCO  APFKOACinS  THE  SHOWDOWN 

"Franco,"  a  name  that  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  everything  that  is  brutal,  treach- 
erous, and  horrifying  In  the  International  po- 
litical world,  yes.  Franco  of  Spain,  is  fast 
approaching  a  showdown. 

The  possibility  that  Franco  and  his  dirty 
gang  could  keep  their  grip  upon  the  govern- 
mental affairs  of  Spain  in  a  world  that  is 
supposed  to  have  been  freed  of  nazism  and 
fascism,  through  the  blood  and  sufferings  of 
xdillions  of  the  world's  finest  young  men.  and 
the  sacrifice  of  untold  billions  in  wealth,  is 
beyond  belief  and  understanding.  However, 
such  has  oeen  the  case. 

It  is  a  generally  known  fact  that  full7  75 
percent  of  the  Spanish  people  were  in  favor 
of  their  Republican  government.  However, 
Franco,  with  the  aid  of  Hitler,  Muisollni,  and 
north  African  troops,  descendants  of  the 
Moors,  literally  overpowered  the  Republican 
armies  and  peoples  of  Spain,  beating  them  to 
the  earth,  executing  thousands  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  country,  torturing  thousands 
more,  and  placing  hundreds  of  thousand:;  In 
prison  whose  only  crime  was  to  disagree  with 
the  Franco  regime  politically. 

That  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  have 
existed  in  our  so-called  civilized  Christian 
world  is  beyond  comprehension,  but  never- 
theless such   was   the  case. 

However,  the  Spanish  situation  as  Jv:st 
narrated  was  only  the  first  chapter  in  Franco's 
bloody  and  diabolical  career.  When  Hitler 
had  brought  Europe  to  its  knees,  it  was  found 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Franco  was  oife  of  hie 
most  ardent  sympathizers  and  collS"horators, 
giving  every  aid  possible  to  the  Nazi -Fascist 
cause,  even  to  the  extent  of  sending  troops 
Into  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  one 
of  our  allies.  The  evidence  against  Franco  . 
and  his  whole  tribe  Is  positive  and  complete, 
and  they  should  be  placed  In  the  same  cate- 
gory as  Hitler.  Gocring,  Mussolini,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  and  be  placed  on  trial  for  their 
red-handed  deeds. 

Poland.  Russia.  France.  Mexico,  and  Aus- 
tralia are  loud  In  their  demands,  tjelore  tho 
United  Nations  Council  now  In  session,  that 
Franco  be  brought  to  Justice  and  his  gang 
kicked  out  of  Spain  on  the  charges  that  thejij 
are  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  These 
charges  are  well-founded  and  well-grounded'. 
It  Is  well  known  that  thousands  of  Ger- 
man men  of  influence  in  the  late  Nazi  regime, 
together  with  scores  of  highly  trained  sci- 
entists, are  now  being  protected  by  Franco 
in  Spain,  and  that  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  Hitler  himself  may  be  there,  and  it  is 
suspected,  for  very  good  reasons,  that  experi- 
ments In  the  realm  _  of  atomic  energy  are 
now  under  way  in  Spain,  which  if  allowed 
to  run  their  natural  course  will  result  in 
disastrous  consequences.  For  you  can  safely 
bet  your  last  dollar  that  as  soon  as  this  nest 
of  international  rattlesnakes  get  a  thorough 
understanding  of  up-to-date  atomic  power 
secrets,  they  will  us?  them  with  great  dis- 
aster to  all  who  oppose  them. 

Prance  is  greatly  concerned  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  She  lives  next  door  to  this 
problem  and  has  a  better  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  dangers  than  any  other  nation 
has  and  should  Spain  start  anything.  France 
would  be  the  first  to  get  hurt.  The  possi- 
bilities of  a  sudden  atomic  attack  by  self- 
propelled  contrivances,  against  great  world 
centers,  carried  out  simultaneously,  Is  no  idle 
dream,  but  rather  a  real  threat. 

The  threat  which  Franco  Spain  offers  to 
the  world  Is  so  understandable  and  evident, 
one  Is  prone  to  wonder  why  England  and  the 
United  States  do  not  step  in  and  with  the 
other  nations  cooperate  In  cleaning  up  the 
dirty  mess.  The  world  will  not  be  safe  until 
the  allies  occupy  Spain  as  they  have  Ger- 
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many,  and  proceed  *o  clear  out  the  Nazis, 
police  the  country  for  a  time  at  least,  and 
supervise  elections  that  will  give  the  Spanish 
people  an  opportunity  to  select  the  kind 
of  government  they  desire.  As  it  Is  the  Span- 
ish people  are  almost  helpless  because  of 
the  fact  that  Franco  has  exterminated  so 
many  able  and  efficient  citizens. 

The  attitude  of  our  own  State  Department 
as  regards  to  Franco's  Spain,  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  has  been  most  deplorable, 
and  beyond  understanding  In  1936  when 
the  Republic  of  Spain,  which  had  been  duly 
recognized  by  us.  was  fighting  for  Its  life, 
we  treated  that  nation  most  shamefully.  At 
that  time  the  Spanish  Government  had  In 
the  banks  of  the  United  States  9200.000,000 
which  it  desired  to  use  for  the  purchase  of 
war  supplies,  but  our  Government  refused  to 
allow  the  needed  supplies  to  be  shipped  to 
Spain,  and  now  after  all  the  undeniable  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  against  Franco, 
we  are  still  playing  Franco's  game,  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  his  desires. 

The  man  on  the  street  and  the  American 
people  In  general  feel  that  there  is  certainly 
something  putrid  securely  Intrenched  In  our 
State  Department.  We  are  Inclined  to  be 
patient  with  President  Truman  in  regard  to 
this  matter  because  It  Is  one  of  those  objec- 
tionable things  which  he  Inherited  when  he 
became  President.  But  we  feel  that  he  had 
better  get  the  Spanish  situation  cleaned  up, 
and  soon  at  that,  or  he  will  be  hearing  from 
the  liberty-loving  people  of  America  in  tones 
that  to  say  the  least,  will  be  very  embarrass- 
ing to  him. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  three  of  Wash- 
ington's Congressmen  on  the  work  and  In- 
fluence they  have  exerted  In  Congress  In 
regard  to  the  Spanish  situation,  namely. 
Congressmen  Coffee,  Savage,  and  Hugh   De 

IjACT. 

The  Citizen-Times,  of  Asheville,  N.  C, 
likewise  recently  spoke  on  the  subject 
editorially  as  follows: 

ANOTHEH   CHAPTER 

Franco, Spain's  active  cooperation  with  Ger- 
many during  the  war  has  been  denied  with 
such  vehemence  by  persons  with  excessively 
short  memories  that  it  Is  useful  to  examine 
some  of  the  new  evidence  that  has  come  In 
advance  of,  and  outside  of,  the  current  In- 
vestigation by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

One  likely  witness  is  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  now 
Lord  Temple  wood,  who  served  as  special 
British  envoy  to  Spain  from  1940  through 
1944.  It  was  Sir  Samuel  who  negotiated  the 
notorious  Hoare-Laval  agreement,  which 
hardly  stamps  him  as  a  wild-eyed  radical. 
Under  copyright  of  the  Overseas  News  Agency, 
the  former  British  diplomat  has  been  pub- 
lishing extracts  from  his  Spanish  experience 
In  the  New  York  Times.  The  series  casts  an 
Interesting  light  on  Francos  Intrigue  with 


Germany  almost  tutU  the  time  of  Hitler's 
collapse. 

When  Sir  Samuel  first  arrived  In  Madrid, 
for  Instance,  he  found  the  British  Embassy 
under  virtual  siege.  "Gestapo  agents  listened 
to  our  conversations  and  hung  around  us 
at  every  turn."  In  June,  1940,  he  wrote  Lord 
Halifax,  then  Foreign  Secretary :  "The  coun- 
try Is  In  a  sUte  of  suppressed  excitement, 
and  the  Germans  and  Italians  are  deeply  en- 
trenched In  every  department  of  government 
and  In  every  walk  of  life." 

All  dtirlng  the  period  Generalissimo  Franco 
loudly  proclaimed  the  Imminent  defeat  of 
the  allies.  He  urged  a  negotiated  peace  on 
the  British  envoy,  saying,  "Why  do  you  not 
end  the  war  now?  You  can  never  win  it." 
This  was  in  1940.  and  even  then  It  was  a  bad 
guess.  But  In  mid-1941  Franco  was  glorify- 
ing the  "German  arms  that  were  leading  the 
battle  for  which  Europe  and  Christianity  had 
so  long  waited. '  As  if  to  emphasize  this. 
Franco's  brother-in-law  and  hetman  of  the 
Falange,  Serrano  Suner.  Inspired  a  demon- 
stration against  the  British  Embassy,  "a 
carefuUy  staged  riot."  which  led  to  the  break- 
ing of  windows  and  the  tearing  down  of  the 
Embassy's   flag. 

Spain  was  also  a  fertile  field  for  Japanese 
espionage  both  before  and  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor The  Japanese  Minister  "made  Madrid 
the  European  center  of  the  Japanese  secret 
service.  He  had  on  his  pay  roll  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Spanish  diplomatic  service,  and 
one  at  least  of  Serrano  Suner's  official  en- 
tourage." 

This  sort  of  activity  In  a  neutral  country, 
and  especially  the  circulation  of  foreign  prop- 
aganda, supposedly  was  illegal.  The  Franco 
government  in  fact  passed  a  decree  prohibit- 
ing all  foreign  propaganda.  "Although  never 
carried  into  effect  against  the  Germans."  says 
Sir  Samuel,  "it  was  vigorously  enforced 
against  us."  Thus,  "under  the  Influence  of 
German  successes,  the  Spanish  Goverftaaent 
seemed  to  be  moving  from  non-belligerency 
into  the  pre-belllgerency  that  had  been  Mus- 
solini's last  stage  befpre  entering  the  war.' 

In  late  1943  the  British  envoy  wrote  to  Lon- 
don :  "The  present.  Spanish  Government  with 
General  Franco  at  Its  head  Is  fundamentaUy 
hostile  to  the  Allies  and  the  aims  for  which 
we  are  fighting."  Into  the  following  year 
there  occurred  many  events  which  confirmed 
this  impression — the  export  of  war  materials 
to  Germany  despite  Allied  protests,  the  dis- 
patch of  the  Blue  Divi.elon  to  the  Russian 
front,  and  continued  espionage  and  sabotage. 
Of  the  latter.  Sir  Samuel  told  Franco  In  1944: 
"Although  I  have  made  repeated  representa- 
tions on  the  subject,  these  activities,  so  far 
from  having  been  checked,  are  continuing  as 
aggressively  as  ever." 

All  these  facts  and  observations  speak  for 
themselves.  They  add  another  chapter  to 
the  damning  Indictment  of  Franco  Spain, 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Axis  as  long  as  there 
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was  a  breath  remaining  in  the  body  to  which 
Franco  owed  filial  devotion. 

The  famous  News  and  Observer  of  Ra- 
leigh. N.  C,  editorially  expressed  Itself 
as  follows: 

nUNCO  PaOPAGANDa 

How  long  win  Americana  permit  themselves 
to  be  duped  by  for.'lgn  propaganda?  During 
the  war  every  European  and  Asiatic  ally  set 
up  a  costly  propaganda  shop  In  New  York  or 
Washington  and  flooded  the  maUs  with  llt- 
erattire  to  make  favorable  sentiment.  They 
got  an  the  paper  they  wanted  when  Ameri- 
can papers  were  so  severely  rationed  their 
circulation  «-as  froeen.  But  war  excuerd 
many  things. 

However,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  the  propa- 
ganda by  European  countries  now.  particu- 
larly that  which  Is  being  sent  out  by  Fascist 
governments.  The  Office  of  Cultural  Rela- 
tions of  the  8panii<h  Consulate  Is  sending  out 
tons  of  propaganda  favorable  to  Franco.  In 
addition  to  other  bunk  the  literature  urges 
support  of  Hitlerlzed  Franco  In  the  name  of 
"Christian  Spain  "  and  claims  that  the  gov- 
ernment ousted  by  Hitler  and  Franco  was 
seeking  to  "destroy  religion  and  substitute 
communism." 

In  the  light  of  Franco's  subserviency  to 
both  fascism  and  naalsm  any  American  who 
swallows  this  propaganda  bunk  Is  a  Fascist 
or  a  dupe. 
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HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
footnotes  to  history  are  just  as  beguil- 
ing and  just  as  important  as  history  it- 
self. I  submit  for  the  edification  of  the 
membership  and  of  the  country  a  list  of 
132  price  increases  that  I  received  from 
OPA  this  morning  for  the  month  of  April 
1946.  It  includes  bolts,  veal,  firebrick, 
pulpwood,  retail  meat,  rubber  footwear^ 
home  laundry  machines,  blankets,  yarn, 
doors,  auto  radios,  hardwcod  lumber, 
metals,  stampings,  work  clothing,  pep- 
per, automobiles,  photographic  equip- 
ment, preserves,  textiles,  wool  floor  cov- 
erings, bedspreads,  castings,  cigarettes, 
clay  tile,  metal  furniture,  maple  sirup, 
cast-iron  radiation  and  other  items  as 
seen  from  the  list  which  follows: 


Amount  of  incmiv' 


7  percent. 

Average  IH  cents  per  pound. 
Averajte  1.5  ctnta  per  pound. 
15  cents  per  hundredweight. 


8  cent."  per  M  square  (ret. 
W  percent. 

10  cents  per  barrel. 

11  perceot  rounded  to  the 


BcarMttenta. 


Wper  ton. 

S2.nat0D. 

Varied. 

Ib^i  pemnt  (over  Oc  ober  IMI). 

fiael  and  vcai.  averacc  a  ouii  per  pound:  lamb  uiC  mut- 
ton. ^4  ceni. 

Aversfie,  H  cent  per  poond;  I).j  cents  pir  pound  on  Si  par 
ornt  of  alt  Muwm  prodorU. 

lu  percent. 

About  5  cents  per  wine  Fslkia. 

1L2  percent  on  baw  mcdtis. 
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Price  increases.  April  1946 — Continued 


Effective 


Apr.     7,K«6 

IV) 

Do 

U. 

Apr.    3.  U« 

Apr.     *.K4A 

I>) 

Do 


ComnuMlity 


Level  o(  action 


Do 


Ajr.    Mr46 
Do  ..     . 

Do 


(\  i^-flrwl  beatinK  boiler*. 

Hi»j;  imniMi    "' ' • 

Uome  laiiii.:  u's — - - 

Blankrts  ((    ;:  1  and  rotton-wool-rayon  muturps  ma»lc 

by  rhHthnn  ami  J'epperell) 

CarlfMl  i-ottiHi  y«rn< ,.- .. 

Dousta.*  fir  ilc«irs 

Font  siiio  radios  (2  models  uninstolkHl) 

f pectal  pbfrr>-  foiesand  din'tay  Iws  (Yakima  and  Wenalchoe. 

Va.''h..are»i.  i         ^a 

Plug  fllSt'S  |...     •'« — 

Soutbt-rn  I  .,r!«V,.-!  \\imift  (all  sriH-ks.  i  xcopt  yellow  cyprws  j  Mill    ;--- 

ami  alU-r  t  ronnr.ut 


All 

do 

Slauehlcn-r 

PnKlufcr  111(1  w 
\Vhrlr»r.Jrr  and 

PttKluccr 

All 

do,. 

Prot'.uter 


hnlpsalcr. 
rrlMik^r  .. 


Amount  of  increase 


Wi^t^rn  pii 


->ri8t«"  •:pr<-i 


Arr.     f'.lV^e  ;  DoUKla-s  fir  an.i  »^■^t4•rn  honilock  liinit)t*r 


Do 
Apr.  7. 

Apr.  *. 
Do. 
l>o 
Do 
Do 


1  «. 

Do. 

Do 

I>o. 

Do 

Do 

1».. 


Air.  V.   IM« 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Apr.  IC,  IWf. 

IV) 

Do 


Do. 


Do 
Apr.  n.  I«4»i 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Ak  I11W»' 

Apr.  13. 1M<. 

Apr.  l.M»4«> 

Dt>. 


fand -imf  rmildint;  hri<k  ,      jV   V  i 

Woo<lrn  beverasc  ca."**  (paintine  charne — «>ast  of  and  incluuinR 
.\linm-5oiH.  Iowa,  Nebra.«ka.  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas). 

Awning  cloth ---  --- 

Berry  rup  and  divif^ery  (sold  s«>pRra;elv) — 

EUnirical  wire  and  cable  (contaiuinc  filvrr) 

Friction  (are  and  splicine  comtxiund. -     - 

Har<l  rubier  SI. I  batlirv  <w>nt8inery,  ci«vers,  and  vent-!,  «n<l 

•      '      '   '  nioli!e<l.  extnided,  lathe  cut,  and  chcipi- 

■  rubber. 
,  .lUd  brine  cherries 

\  uhber  hose,  beltimr.  and  packinir...... 

Rtil  sour  piM.^l  cherries  (i>Rcked  in  Itah  and  Colorado) 

Retail  meat  and  varietv  item?  (Kosher)   

-Rubher  braid  b-iilding  wires  dow-i-nd  ifomsi    ..   ■,-"rct 

S|>.><in«><l   medium  and  low-cnpacity   Links  ami   vessels,  .>>s 
tiilloii  or  !••««  'exfrpt  tanks  desic»ied  for  une  with  industrial 
e<juipmenf;. 
BarreL«.  nail  kegs,  and  stack  (except  west  coast) 


\ll 
N  ill 


All      .     . 
Prmliurr 


Converter  and  jobber. 

Prodirfr 

AM  . .,. 

Brodiietr 

--<«?  


Canned  slab  bacon  (.<iold  to  rfovernmenti :-;; 

Pine  n<«il  kp«  stave  and  headin?  Im.Us  (truck  deliveries  in  11 
Vir.'  .-ities'. 

P(,rk  1  to  purveyors  o(  meal?) 

Smokt.i  i -  


W)rk  ciothmit  ijcan.  drill,  twill,  and  poplin).  

■B.i<ic  ct)nstructi>in  machinery.  e<juii)inint.  and  r«rts. 

tflaie<l  sash,  windows,  and  ttarape  doors 

Ground  black  pepper , 


Qroand  white  pepper 


Proccs;or    

ProdtKcr 

d(i      

Proce«'<or 

Retailtr  

Prodnwi  and  whiilesiler. 
All    ...   


PnxlotV-f 


Allexeeiit  rftaJlers. 
Pro<iU(ii  


All  excei>l  retnilers. 
...  do       


rro>!t»ci-r 

All  V  

<lo 

.       df)        ..:-■. 


do 


Apr    If.  I«4< 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Apr.   17.18*1 

Do 

Do 


Do... 
Do  .. 
Do.. 


Men  s  waleriwoofed  garments  (lowH»nd  items) ,.... -- 

General  .Motors.  M»  models  (Pontiac,  Buiek.  Oldsraobiie.  and 

("a<lillac).  .    _  ^  .  .       ^ 

Api>al9chian  hardwood  (except  timlxTS  and  dmienswrks) 

Carded  roiion  ixiiitils  itrey  comls)         .     

Photojtraphic  equipment   (except  commercial  35  millimeter 

motionp;ctiire  cameras,  and   items  already  released  (rom 

control) 

Western  agricu.tural  shook 

Cevlon  No   ^cinnamon.  ^ 

iVfluorinated  phosphate  (UCt-fiound  pajicr  bags) ,  v'"i"." 

Distributi<Mi  transf.  miers  (indiislrml  iransfiriners  ."Wkilovoit- 

ampereis  and  under  and  parts  and  aci'essi  ries  with  specified 

exceptions). 
Chrysler  aut<  -adios  (Cmo<lels.  unin-;l.alle<ii 


PnxhmT . 
All    

..  do     . 

Produit-r, 
All - 


Protlucer 

Imi>orter 

Proces,«ir  .  

Proflucer  and  reseller 


lO'i  percent. 

Processor  o.h  to  1.(1 1  ercenl 

4  cent?  iH-r  |iound. 

Producer:  l*..*!  percent  (over  ir41).' 

Wholesitler    It,  to :.'>'v «*"••«•    Retailer    Indeterminate. 

•  i  lo  I'j  eent>  (xr  (lound  . 

Pro<lucer   Averace  2>>  iierccnt. 

Prod.i«T  «••  ••  iVrrcent  (above  IMl):  wholesaler:  l>rercent; 

letailer:  14  percent 
About  ?  cent"  per  box. 

21.4  percent  over  U41. 
si^  percent. 

Averaet  $4.t(iP<r  M  lx>ard  measure.  j  u      i    •. 

About  U  per  M  board  measure  for  Douglas  fir  and  heinlocS 
'  boards;  about  $2  per  M  boanl  n  easure  for  western  hem- 
lock. 

$^  per  'i(k'i  case.',  half-c'erth  caies;  jr.iull-Oerth. 

Indeterminate. 

10  perei-nt. 

Varied 
'   lOpenent  (over  Octol>cr  1C41). 
■  1.")  percent  (over  January  1942). 


Vi  to  1  pcrcint. 
19  percent. 

12  to  ■.•(.  jitTcent.  ^    ^,     ,„ 

13  cents  |H'r  dozen  .N'o.  2  can?.  43  cents  No.  10 cans. 

Beef  and  veal,  lio  cent  iier  pound;  lamb  and  mutton,  Ji 

cent. 
Indeterininiite 
Prodiurr    17  ;)ercent  (over'July  1941). 

10  perirni  lor  "lave?,  hix)('S.  and  liea-liiners:  5  percent  for 
all  luadin-js.  2eents  jht  finished  keg;  .ic-ents  per  barrel. 

$1.70  i<er  hundredweight  in  H-|K)und  tins 

11  percent. 

2.1  cent*  tH'r  hundredweight. 

(I  IXT  huiidredw.icht  for  stni.ked.  sklnle«s,  boneless,  ana 

failed  hani.s  wt  it'hine  over  12  pounds. 
Varied 
4.8  percent.' 

Pro«liic<'r:  Approximately  1  percent. 
Processor:  About  Uicentsaiwindfor  bulk;9centsapound 

for  h  pounds  or  less.     Retailer:  2  cents  for  l^-ounce  tins, 

3  to  4  cents  for  l-ounce  tins. 
Processor:  About   13  cents  a  pound  for  bulk;   12  cents  a 

pound  for  3  pounds  or  less.    Retailer:  2  cents  for  I'i- 

ounce  tins,  3  to  4  cents  (or  4-«unce  tins. 
10  perivnt.  _       .,,...,„ 

PrwluetT:  8.3  to  17  .1  percent  over  1C42.     Retailer:  5  to  15.9 

jiereent. 
10  percent. 

3.'i.2  tierci-nt  and  2»'i.S  p<-rcent.« 
Producer:  14  |>ercent  over  October  1941.  or  7  percent  over 

March  1042     Retailer  About  9  ;)ercent  over  1941. 


Fruit  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  and  app  c  butler 

Southern  pine  grain  doors  (for  freight  cars) 

Women's,  girls',  children's,  and  tinldlers' outerwear 

Cotton  textiles  (2coml>ed  broadcloths  for  nien'^-  shirts) 

Little  cigars ..- 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  tangerines 


Overwrapping  packaged  rice  (heat-sealed.  moL«ture-prooi  cello- 

Peeleil  pine  and  hardwood  insulation  bolts  (Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  I.^ui.<iana  east  of  Mis.-i<>iippi  River). 
Primary  slab  linc  (ticking  and  loading  charges) -• 


All 


...  do  .. 
Pnulucer. 
Retailer.. 

All 

....do  ... 
....do... 


Distributor. 
Producer... 
Supplier — 


AU„ 


do 

do ...........--• — ."- 

do. 

do 


$7.50  t)er  -M  board  measure.' 
,1  cent?  j>er  jMiund. 
$1.48  i>er  ton. 
5.4  perc-ent. 

Pro<lucer:  49.7  and  34.7  percent;  special  brand  purchaser: 
■23.C.  and  17  percent;  distributor:  22  and  15.0  percent;  re- 
tailer: 10.3  and  10  fi  percent.  resKctively 

ReUil:  .Vl)oui  1  cent  j)er  pound  jar.* 

11  percent. 

Indeterminate. 

5  percent. 

$lperM. 

Country  shipper:  Oranges.  20  cents  in  California  and  Ari- 
zona. 15  cvnis  in  Florida  and  Texas;  lemons,  '2S  cent>: 
tangarine*.  22  (rnts  in  California  and  Arizona,  14  cenTs 
in  Florida  and  Texas.     Retailer:  .\bout  1  O'nt  per  tx)und. 

30  cents  in-r  hundred  12-  or  Iti-ounce  packages. 

$1.10  per  cord  for  pine  and  f  cents  for  hardwood. 

10  cents  per  ton  for  wiring  and  strapping  in  bundles,  ard 
50  and  70  cents,  respectively,  on  wooden  and  steel  pallets. 

Producer:  12  to  15  percent.  Retailer:  About  22li  to  29 
cents  per  garment. 

Pnxlucer:  4' ;  i»ercent. 

Producer:  S'j  to  e^i  cents  per  pound  by  type  and  ply. 

Produ(*r:  H  i)erceiit.    Retailer:  .\lioui  4  percent. 

Producer:  14.1  to  19.7 percent.    Retailer:  10.8  to  15.4  percect. 


Do     Staple  work  ctothing  (men's  and  boys'— made  of  duun brays, 

coverts,  denims,  drills,  jeans,  and  whipcords). 

Do... I  W'ool  floor  coverings 

Apr-  IS,  IW4)  j  Dyed  carle<l  and  combed  cotton  yarns — 

r>o I  Hou.<iehol.l  mechanical  refrigerators 

Do 1  Packard  do  new  models) 

I  Instead  of  7  7  percent  granted  in  October  1945. 

» To  reflect  higher  cost  of  foreign  silver  content. 

»l'nt!lJuw  15.  ....  „  , 

•  Kor  '  MS  and  not  payini:,  respectively,  W  LB  wage  increases. 

.'  Rertee, *  r.se  ...  siUr'^^ll*^'  Only'^Socesaors  with  a  no-balance  inventory  processed  from  sugar  purchased  before  Feb.  10, 1946,  may  take  the  increase, 
'■  l>isiributed  in  2  bands  for  producers  paying  and  not  paying  W  LB  wage  rises. 
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Tbe    St.    Lawrence    Waterway    and 
Utility  Investor 


»|jg  comically  and  eiBciently  used  by  established 
companies.  In  this  connection,  very  helpful 
material  has  been  presented  to  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 


York  would  thus  get  1.100,000  horsepower,  or 
an  installed  generator  capacity  of  940.500 
kilowatts.  The  energy  output  in  an  average 
year  Is  estimated  by  the  United  States  Ck)i  ps 
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Price  increases,  April  1944—ConUD\itA 


Effective 
date 

Apr.  19, 1»4« 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Apr.   20.1946 
Apr.  22,194* 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Apr.  23,1946 
Do....... 

Apr.  24,1S4C 

Do 

Do 

Apr.  25,194(5 

Apr.  26.1946 
Afir.  2.M94»i 
Apr.  26,1940 

Apr.  20,1946 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Apr.  30, 1940 

Do 

Apr.  19. 1946 

Do 

Apr.  20.Itf4«S 
Apr.  22.  1946 

Do 

Apr.   23,  1946 

Do 

Apr.  24,  IMf. 
Al>r.   25,1946 

Do 

Do....... 

Do 

Apr.  26,1946 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Apr.  29,  liHI 

Apr.  30H946 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Commodity 


Level  of  aetioa 


Industrial  power  transmission  equipment 

Machine  tools  (including  band  and  foot'powirid  tonioblle 

machine  tools). 

Screw  machine  t>roducts 

Screw  machine  service?  (except  bolls,  nutfiMnwi,' and  rivets 

and  automotive  parts). 
Snap  beans 

Cotton  bed.sprea*^  and  table  napery... 
Cement-excet>t   white    (southern    Cali(ornia,'"AriV<>na"*'aDd 
southeiastern  Nevada'. 

Cotton  gray  roi>e.  yam.  twine,  and  cord 

Cotton  rope,  twine,  yam.  and  cord 

Ford  (new  model) 


Gummed  cloth  tajie  (sheeting*  and  osnaNirgs) 

Manganese  steel  castings  and  castings  products 

Meroiry  (new  model)  I.."! 

Special    American    and    Asiatic   cotton    blankets   and  wool 

blankets. 

Tidewater  red  cypres  lumber 

W'estem  red  ced.vlunilM'r  (bevel,  bungalow,  ancispecuu  sidings) 

White  cedar  shincle?  (Lake  States) 

Preservative  treatment  of  lumber  by  noni)refsure  methmis  . ."!! 
Steel  ducts  for  electric  wires  (except  tuning,  fittinip,  fliniible 

conduit,  and  raceways,  including  fittings'. 
Chrysler,  (  mo<leb  (Dodge,  De  Soto.  Chrysler) 


All 

Producer  and  reaeii(r..„ 

^^.  ■* -...  •..*...*....... 

.....uo.. ...... ........... 

Wholesaler  and  rttaiicr. 
All 


Producer  and  jobber. 

Producer 

AU _ 


Producer.. 
...do  .  .. 
All 

Producer 


Industrial  casein  (ine<libleV 

Xorrheastcm  hardwood  lumber  (except  timber  and  dimenskin 

items). 
Cigarettes 


Malleable  iron  ca.Mings 

Metal  upholstery  spriLgs,  construction.  an(l  aceenaricfi 

Tools,  dies,  jigs,  fixtures,  molds,  and  patterns  (sold  with  ma- 
chines, i«rt.<!.  and  indu.^trial  equipment). 

Caskets  and  ?hells  and  .".hooks  (low -end) 

<'lay  drain  tile  (Ohio  and  Michigan) , 

Lamb  an<l  mutton  wholesale  cuts 


I.*ad— special  packing  and  loading  (at  buyer's  request) 

Si>ectacle  frames  (low -end) 

Rye  bread  (not  less  than  1  part  rye  to  4  parts  wheat  flour) 

Waterproo;  rubber  footwear 

Metal  uonhousehold  furi'.iture : 

Warm-air  furnact's,  subas-H-niblics,  and  repair  i>art8 ...... 

Metal  cots,  he<l?.  and  springs 

Market  wood  pulp  (on  li.«te<l  grades)...  

Vitrified  clay  .sewer  pipe  and  allied  products  (Ea^ern  and  East 

Central  States V 
Pole  line  hardware  and  line  construction  sjiecialties  (except  for 

overhead  trolley  lines). 

Ix'vers.  ra'chcl.  nnd  bru-men  !aees  (82  low-priced  laces) 

Cutting  tools  and  machinery  attachments  and  accessories ft 

Milk  bottle  stock  paT>erliavd  (2  major  manufacturers  '') 

Fluorescent  and  .':peeia!ty  transformers 

Maple  sirup  and  sugar  (bulk  sirup,  and  block  surer,  containers 
of  24  ounces  or  less). 

Mufflers,  tail  pipes,  ami  exhau.«t  pipes  (replacement) 

Pontiac  auio  radios  C  models,  uninstalled).. 


Penn.sylvania  anthracite  (group  1  mines,  when  shipped  via  the 
(treat  Lakes  and  ?<>ld  on  dock  on  the  I'nited  States  bank  of 
Lake  Superior  or  the  west  bank  o(  Lake  Michigan,  north  of 
and  including  Waukegan.  111). 

Linoleum  and  felt-base  floor  and  wall  covering  (except  carpets). 

Steel  shove's,  siMules.  and  scoops 

Metal  hou.<.<'holtl  furiiitiirc 

Home  washing  and  ironing  machines 

Cast-iron  radiation  and  acce!<sories  (con  vectors,  convector,  ba.^e- 
lioard,  and  bathroom  radiators,  radiators  for  blower  and 
ventilator  pysiiem":,  and  radiator  bushings,  plugs,  nip|>les, 
brackets,  pol&'tals,  and  chaplels,  including  steel  ebaplets). 

Nonmetallic  sheathed  cable  (type  R,  insulated  with  sviitbctic 
rubber). 

Repair  and  replacement  parts  under  GMPR  (for  domestic 
WKikin?  and  heating  sioves,  washing  and  ironing  machines, 
mechanical  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  attachments, 
business  and  office  machines). 


AU , 

...do... 

Mill 

Supplier. 
AU 

....do... 


Producer. 
AU 


.do. 


Producer 

All 

Producer.. 


do 

All 

AU.  except  retailer. 


SuppUer.. 
ProtluctT. 
AU 


Wholesaler 

AU 

...do        

Producer  and  jobber. 

Producer 

All. 


—  .do 

Producer  and  jobb^ , 

Producer , 

AU 

Packer,  wholesaler,  retailer. 

Producer  "and  wholesaler.. 
All .: 


Dealer. 


AH. 


....do.... 
Producer.. 

AU 

do.... 


.do. 


..do 


Amount  of  I 


7.»»  percent 

Prmlueer:  30 percent  over  October  W41. 

Pro<lucer   .^.Ipertent 
8uppl«r:  10  percent  over  1C42. 

Country  dilppcr:  n  eenta  per  biMhel.>    Retailer    Abont 

2  cent?  t>er  [wund.* 
Wholesalers   14  to  ."4  percent     Retailer*-  1  to  80  pcrmnt. 
10  ccnt«  iK-r  ham  1 

5  f)errent  |vt  pound  ot  cotton  contest. 
»«  on*  jxT  i>ound  of  eonfHii)e<l  cotton 
Pro<lu<-er.  4N  k  percent  aliovr  moM  cnr-iitunible  194?  ear. 

Ri'lailer   43  pere»*nt 
35cent>  i>ef  M  l-iuch  yariL-- 
9.6  percent 
PwKlucer:  51  6  percent  over  moet  eomparable  1942  car. 

R4't«.ler:  4S  ?  (lerivnt 
About  14  percent  on  cotton  and  8  percent  on  wool. 


n 


■.■i    .-pn  jinfll  .u.js) 


Mill:  It)  percent  oT««r  1941. 

Average  .«.•  |>errenL 

Atxvit  23  |>er«'ent 

Indeternrinate. 

Producer;  13  iH-ritut  over  Oct.  1,  lt41. 

Producer:  »  to  16.4  percent  over  1942.    Retailr- 
percent . 

9  cents  per  pound. 

Producia^:  From  S  percent  to  "h  percent  acvording  U 

grade. 
Producer:  2.1  c«'nt«i  r«'r  M.    Retailer  1  cent  on  2  packs; 
^vending  machiiir  sales,  except  "••conomy,"  1  cent  per 

pack. 
Average  7  percent. 

Producer  and  wholeealer:  f  to  H)  percent. 
Varie«).' 

1.1  jieri^'tit  and  i.l  percent,  rps|iecflTely. 
$1  .ati  per  ton. 

10  cents  \n'r  hundredweit'  ■  '  "  '  nv. 
quarter,  braoelet.  and  all  ,  r 
hundredweight  for  fabrua,...  >ui 
.sold  to  spi'Clfled  buyers. 

an  and  4<t  cents  jht  ton. 

26  percent. 

Producer:    2  cents   per  pound. •'    Wholesaler:  Maximufll 

limited  to  12  cents  per  pound.* 
10  percent. 

Producer:  !c  '  -»—<-.<  over  October  1941  to  resellers. 
Average  12 

Producer    ,'  :.is  per  item  as  listed. 

A  verage  10  percent . 
Producer;  IS  t>ercent. 

Produoer:  15  percent. 

%i  cent  to  22  cents  per  yard,  dependinn  on  width.* 

Producer:   17.3  jiercenl  over  March  1942. 

$10  and  $36  per  ton,  resjiectively. 

Producer:   II  iKTcent  on  fluorescent;  19  perieni  *in  «T«e'«lty 

over  October  IWI  '• 
Packer:  Alx)Ut  3  cents  per  iiotud. 

Producer:  12  percent  above  Marefa  1942. 

Producer:  45.5  and  46.3  percent.  Pontiac  to 
25  and  27  1  t)ercent.  Wholesaler:  21  .'t  and  . 
Retailer:  i>.f,  and  10.2  [«roenL    AU  over  iWi 

fi  to  15  cents  per  net  ton. 


r: 
t. 


Producer:  About  15.5  percent  over  March  1942. >•    Retailer: 

6  peroent. 
Producer:  9  percent.    Retailer:  About  7  to  10  owls  eech. 
7  percent  above  ilHI." 
Producer:  6.8  percent  over  current  ceilings.*' 
Produoer:  37  percent  over  October  1941. 


11  percent  over  October  1941. 

5,  0.5, 16.S,  6,  and  12  percent,  rcspeetlrelf. 


Note.— Excludes  price  increases  allowed  under  individual  company  adjtistment  provisions. 

•  Increases  effective  until  April  .m. 

•  New  wilings  may  reflect  current  instead  of  base-period  costs. 
V  Until  June  30. 

>'  Replaces  rc-con version  factors  for  furnaces  of  9  percent  for  oil  burners  and  12.5  percent  lor  gi 

n  Ceilings  may  not  exceed  established  cut-off  prices. 

w  Producing  60  percent  of  output. 

»  Replaces  increese  f8cu,rs  of  6.3  and  14.4  percent  issued  in  Janoary. 

••  Except  automotive  producers. 

'•  Replaces  9-percent  rise  granted  in  February. 

^  Replace?  reconversion  increase  fact<ir  of  5  percent  issued  in  February. 

"  Total  17  percent  over  1941. 
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ume  of  new  capacity  was  added  during  the 
war  period  In  this  region.  In  fact,  wartime 
capacity  additions  did  not  keep  pace  with 
normal  peacetime  requirements.  In  Decem- 
ber 1945  tbe  assured  capacity  that  could  be 


England  areas  combined.  If  low-cost  power 
becomes  available,  allowing  for  nearly  com- 
plete customer  saturation  with  a  usage  per 
domestic  customer  about  eciual  to  that  of  the 

State  of  Wa.'^hincton.  HH   Inrrms*  nf  annrnvi- 


would  be  crippling     That  was  good  enough 
for  him. 

Later  on.  thinking  all  this  over,  v«  aaked 
ourself,  "Why  haven't  you  sent  a  telegram 
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The    St.   Lawrence    Waterway   aod   the 
Utility  Investor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VEXMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5) .  1946 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  the  coal- 
power  crisis  has  brought  the  matter  ol 
the  propo-sed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  de- 
velopment to  the  attention  of  a  goodly 
share  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.     It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
investors  and  the  banking  interests  of 
New  York  are  opposed  to  the  seaway. 
However,  that  Is  not  altogether  the  case. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  made  by 
Eastman,  Dillon  &  Co..  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.    They  have 
made  a  serious  study  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence" seaway  development  and  its  prob- 
able effect  upon  the  private  investor,  and 
find  that  the  value  of  the  interests  of 
investors  in  private  utilities  in  the  North- 
ea.stem  United    States    might    well    be 
enhanced  rather  than  decreased  by  its 
coDftruction.    They  have  given  me  per- 
mission to  insert  this  report  in  the  Con- 
CMSSioNAL  Record.    So.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
this  report  made  by  Eastman,  Dillon  L 
Co.,  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TI'E  ST.   LAWRENCE   WATERWAY   AND  THE   UTILITY 
INVESTCR 

Considerable  Interest  has  b3.;n  evidenced 
by  holders  of  securities  of  public-utility  com- 
panies in  New  York  and  New  England  In  the 
proposal  to  develop  the  St  Lawrence  water- 
way and  to  establish  hydroelectric  generating 
facilities  in  connection  with  this  project. 
Some  investors  have  feared  that  such  a  de- 
velopment might  be  detrimental  to  the  values 
of  their  Interests  in  established  utility  com- 
panies. 

We  have  b?en  Interested  to  review  the 
terms  of  the  Power  Authority  Act  passed  by 
th?  New  York  State  Legislature  in  1931  to 
establish  Just  what  plans  were  made  at  that 
time  for  the  marketing  of  power.  In  general, 
the  law  authorizes  the  Power  Authority  to 
negotiate  contracts  for  the  sale,  transmission, 
and  distribution  of  the  power  generated  un- 
der the  project. 

The  act  does  not  specifically  mention  con- 
tracts with  private  utilities,  but  It  does  pro- 
vide that  sale  be  by  contract.  There  is  the 
fiu-ther  protection  that  In  the  event  of  dis- 
agreement upon  contract  terms,  the  Author- 
ity shall  report  an  alternate  plan  for  the  dis- 
posal of  power  to  the  Governor  and  legisla- 
ture, but  shall  take  no  action  on  building  or 
deve'-oping  the  project  until  the  Governor 
and  legislature  approve  the  plan.  The  Au- 
thority also  Is  directed  to  see  that  munici- 
palities engaged  in  the  distribution  of  electric 
energy  may  secure  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
power  generated  with  provision  for  connect- 
ing lines  to  the  municipalities  from  the  main 
line  of  the  contractors. 

Since  the  Power  Authority  Act  would  seem 
to  assume  that  private  utility  companies 
would  have  every  reasonable  opportunity  to 
make  contracts  for  this  power,  before  any 
other  means  of  distributing  it  would  l)e  con- 
sidered, the  question  then  arises  as  to  wheth- 
er power  Irom  St.  Lawrence  would  be  eco- 


nomically and  efficiently  used  by  established 
companies.  In  this  connection,  very  helpful 
material  has  been  presented  to  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  within  the  recent  past  by 
the  Bureau  of  Power  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  This  report  was  not  prepared 
for  general  distribution  so  has  not  attracted  • 
the  attention  which  It  deserves.  We  have 
been  provided  with  a  copy,  and  as  it  is  a 
lengthy  document,  we  have  attempted  to  di- 
gest and  summarize  some  of  the  outstanding 
points.  We  hope,  in  so  doing,  to  Indicate 
how  this  project  might  fit  in  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  privately  owned  utility  com- 
panies in  this  general  area. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  report  first 
outlines  the  general  nature  of  the   project. 
It  would  consist  of  a  navigation  and  hydro- 
electric   development    in    the    International 
Rapids   section    of    the   St.   Lawrence   River, 
comprising  approximately  46   miles  of  river 
between  Chimney  Point   (near  Ogdensburg) 
and  St.  Regis.  N.   Y      The   project  contem- 
plates  construction   of    regulatory   wotks.    a 
dam.  and  a  powerhouse  for  the  development 
of  epprcxlmately  2.200.000  horsepower  of  hy- 
droelectric power  and  a  navigation  channel 
having  a   minimum  depth  of  27  feet.     The 
power  project  Itself  would  consist  of  two  dams 
and  a  power  house  at  Barnhart  Island      The 
total  cost  of  the  development  for  navigation 
and  power  is  estimated  on  1941  construction 
costs  by  the  War  Department  at  »260.0:0  OCO. 
Half  of  the  power  generated  In  the  Barn- 
hart    powerhouse   would   go   to   the    United 
States  and  the  b.ilance  to  Canada.    An  agree- 
ment Is  proposed  between  the  United  States 
and    the   State    of   New    Yorlc    whereby    the 
New  York  State  Power  Authority  would  pay 
the    United    States    $58,057,250.    the   cost    of 
the   United  States  share  of  power,  and   the 
power  authority  would  get  the  right  to  occu- 
py and  operate  the  United  States  powerhouse 
and    distribute    and    sell    the    energy.     New 


York  would  thus  get  1.100.000  horsepower,  or 
an    installed    generator    capacity    of    940,500 
kilowatts.     The  energy  output  in  an  average 
year  is  estimated  by  the  United  States  Coips 
of  Engineers  as  six  and  three-tenths  billion 
kilowatt-hours.     The  report  points  out  one 
of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  this  St. 
Lawrence  power.     The  river  drains  an  area  of 
303.000    square    miles,  nearly     one-third    of 
which   Is   in  lake  surface.     As  a  result,  the 
flows  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  are  remark- 
ably constant,  having  a  ratio  of  maximum  to 
minimum  flow  of  only  2.2  as  compared  with 
the  normal  ratio  of  40  to  50  for  most  rivers  of 
comparable   size.    This   makes   possible   the 
generation   of   a   fairly   uniform   amount    of 
high-load  factor  energy  year  after  year  and 
does  not  necessitate  the  provision  of  steam- 
electric  generating  facilities  to  supplement 
the  project  output.     Such  high-load  factor 
power  is  of  distinct  value  in  connection  with 
transmission  to  distant  markets.     To  quote 
the  Commission.  "St.  Lawrence  power  ccu'.d 
be  integrated  readily  with   existing  steam- 
electric  plants  In  upper  New  York  and  New 
York  City  and  with  the  steam-electric  plants 
and  storage  hydroelectric  plants  in  New  Eng- 
land by  serving  the  upp.^r  base  portion  of  the 
lead  with  the  rest  of  the  base  and  variable 
portions  of  the  loads  being  served  by  local 
steam-electric  plants  or  hydroelectric  plants." 
The  report  then  goes  Into  a  discussion  of 
the  cost  of  8t   Lawrence  power,  for  "the  po- 
tentlnl  value  of  power  that  may  be  developed 
at  a  new  hydroelectric  project  is  fixed  by  the 
cost  of  obtaining  equivalent  power  from  al- 
ternative  sources."     For    this    purpose,    the 
Commission  presents  data  comparing  the  es- 
timated total  energy  costs  at  seven  of  the 
more  efficient  steam-electric  plants  through- 
out the  region  under  consideration  with  the 
estimated  cost  of  St.  Lawrence  power  deliv- 
ered to  the  same  general  locations.     The  table 
below,  adapted  from  the  report,  clearly  shows 
the  difference  in  costs: 


Cost  of  power  ct  distribution  centers  from  steam    plants   and  from   St   Lawrence,  at    80 

percent  load  factor 


■team  f)lai;1.«' 

Waterside.  .\iw  York  City 

Hunlley  No.  2.  Toimwanda,  X.  Y... 

Oswrgo,  (!s»<go.  .\.  Y   - .._ 

OreenriORe.  Orfsileii.  N.  Y — 

Manchf-st«r  .>*t..  l'rf)Vi<leni*,  R.  I 

Fomerset,  :'or  crsi't.  Ma.-vs 

Edgar.  North  Woyinouth.  Mass 


Total  er.eriry  ccf  1? 

,  in  mills  i 

er  kilowatt-hour ' 

. 

St.  taw 

K41 

1C4: 

ici: 

11:44 

n-iicv 
power 

f.44 

6.15 

6.53 

7.35 

Z.'l 

4.40 

4.fi7 

4.85 

5.09 

2.4> 

4.39 

4  .S4 

4.5M 

4.71 

l.»  ) 

MM 

4.W) 

5.3:» 

h.Ki 

l.!l 

5.4S 

5.97 

fi.  20 

6.  .52 

2  U 

6.13 

s.u 

6.  .58 

2."  1 

5  h5 

6.24 

6.35 

7.04 

2.<l 

>  For  strani  planK.  fixe<i  cosU«  a.'i.'ninifd  at  2.2  mills  rcr  kilowatt-hour;  for  t=t.  Lawrence  yovar.  includes  oporatii  g 
and  maintenance  cotU  plus  jmjnunts  m  lieu  ol  ta.\es  and  fixed  (•har;;i> 


The  Commission  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  cost  estimates  Include 
fixed  charges  while  the  steam-generating 
costs  do  not.  Mention  is  al&o  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  fa*  Lawrence  energy 
delivered  at  the  load  centers  would,  In  most 
cases,  be  less  than  the  fuel  costs  alone  at 
the  most  efficient  existing  steam-electric 
plants.  Referring  again  to  the  last  column 
In  the  table  above,  there  Is  contained  In 
the  report  one  other  estimate  that  might  be 
Interesting.  Based  on  the  1941  average  cost 
of  producing  equivalent  output  at  alternative 
steam-electric  plants  and  Including  fixed 
charges  on  Investment  based  on  private 
financing,  the  indicated  value  of  St.  Law- 
rence power  delivered  at  load  centers  Is 
about  5.16  mills  per  kilowatt -hour.  The 
Commission  concludes.  "The  eccnumic 
soundness  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power  de- 
velopment has  been  amply  demonstrated 
herein.  A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  fig- 
ures on  the  cost  of  St.  Lawrence  power  and 
its  value  In  the  region  as  determined  from 
a  consideration  of  alternative  sources  of 
power    supply,    shows    that    steam-electric 


power  cannot  compete  with  St.  Lawrence 
power."  The  desirability  of  obtaining  this 
power  thus  would  seem  to  be  a  foregone  con  - 
elusion. 

Having  examined  the  economic  soundness 
of  the  project  the  report  next  turns  to  a 
consideration  of  the  market  for  this  power, 
to  determine  whether  Its  availability  will 
make  it  a  glut  on  the  existing  power  markc  t 
or  whether  it  will  be  readily  absorbed  ly 
the  current  and  expected  demand. 

The  region  within  the  economic  tran  ;- 
mission  distance  of  the  power  Is  the  Indus- 
trial area  of  New  England  (less  Maine).  £ll 
of  New  York  State,  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  portions  of  New  Jersey.  Tlie 
question  raised  Is  whether  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility of  utilizing  such  a  block  of  power 
In  this  area  within  a  reasonable  period  after 
the  war  emergency  without  destroying  1 1- 
vestment  in  present  electric  generating  fad  l- 
ties.  This  leads  to  the  question  whether  t  .le 
wartime  expansion  of  generating  facilities 
will  create  surplus  generating  capacity  wh?n 
the  war  loads  drop  off.  Data  In  the  repcTt 
support  the  contention  that  no  vmdue  vol- 
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Percent      about  10  percent,  and  took  prices  reduced  90 
86       ijercent. 


this  faith  m  man,  and  we,  too.  believe  that 
further  progress  will  come  through  the  Joint 
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ume  of  new  capacity  was  added  during  the 
war  period  In  this  region.  In  fact,  wartime 
capacity  additions  did  not  keep  pace  with 
normal  peacetime  requirements.  In  Decem- 
ber 1945  the  assured  capacity  that  could  be 
depended  upon  to  carry  load,  after  reserve 
allowances  to  maintain  service,  equalled 
6.363.077  kilowatts.  The  estimated  peak  de- 
mand for  the  period  was  6,461.020  kilowatu, 
leaving  an  Indicated  deficit  of  97.943  kilo- 
watts. 

In  view  of  this,  the  report  continues.  It 
might  be  well  to  ask  how  war  loads  were  met 
in  this  region.  This  Is  explained  by  a  num- 
ber of  factors.  Emergency  additional  diver- 
sions of  water  were  authorized  at  Niagara 
Falls.  Power  imports  were  increased  from 
Canada.  Large  prewar  surplus  of  power  In 
New  York  City  was  made  available  to  a  larger 
market  region.  Reserve  capacity  was  used 
to  serve  loads.  More  complete  utilization  was 
made  of  generating  equipment,  old  and  new, 
with  minimum  outages  for  Inspection,  main- 
tenance, and  repairs.  War  time,  dim-outs, 
and  raultlple-Bhlft  operations  and  other  fac- 
tors changed  the  load  shape  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  peak  demands  were  reduced  about 
400.000  kilowats  below  what  it  would  have 
been  with  normal  load  characteristics.  A  re- 
turn to  a  more  normal  load  shape  reasonably 
to  be  expected  In  the  immediate  postwar 
period  Is  expected  to  offset  nearly  75  percent 
of  all  new  generating  capacity  added  since 
1941. 

It  la  also  stated  In  the  report  that  recon- 
version in  the  region  should  not  affect  war- 
time demands  to  any  great  extent  for 
throughout  the  region  war  production  con- 
sisted largely  of  an  expansion  and  Intensi- 
fication of  prewar  activities  rather  than  a 
widespread  establishment  of  new  facilities. 
In  large  measure,  peacetime  products  had 
been  laid  aside  for  the  war  peribS  to  pro- 
duce the  same,  or  not  too  dissimilar.  Items 
for  war. 

Having  shown  that  wartime  capacity  did 
not  equal  wartime  needs  and  that  postwar 
demand  Is  not  expected  to  be  appreciably  less 
than  wartime  demand,  the  report  undertakes 
an  estimate  of  probable  future  power  re- 
quirements. Generally  speaking,  the  Com- 
mission feels  that  "estimated  loads  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  In  the  postwar 
years  are  higher  than  those  Indicated  by  the 
normal  trend  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected If  prewar  trends  and  factors  had  pre- 
vailed unchanged.  These  load  estimates  are 
not  as  great,  however,  as  may  be  experienced 
If  abundant  low-cost  power  is  made  available 
through  the  area  at  reasonable  rates." 

Based  on  Commission  estimates  of  future 
loads,  and  the  existing  net  assured  capacity 
plus  presently  planned  additions  In  the  area 
(exclusive  of  the  emergency  diversions  and 
the  Importations  from  Canada)  additional 
generating  capacity  would  be  needed  In  the 
area  as  follows: 

Kilowatts 

1950- _.    1.  149.000 

1960 3,  499,  000 

The  report  considers  the  industrial  power 
demands  of  the  area,  and  points  out  that  all 
of  the  principal  Industries  (except  pulp  and 
paper,  which  generates  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  power  requirements)  purchased  a  sub- 
stantially larger  portion  of  their  energy  re- 
quirements from  utilities  in  1943  than  in 
1939.  This  trend  Is  expected  to  continue, 
and  may  become  more  pronounced  by  the 
availability  of  low-cost  j)ower. 

Domestic  usage  In  the  region  Is  then  ex- 
amined and  Is  found  low  compared  with  the 
national  average  and  much  lower  than  in 
areas  fuch  as  Tennessee,  Washington,  and 
Oregon,  where  ample  low-cost  power  is  avail- 
able. The  report  states  that  "normal  trends 
In  residential  use,  without  taking  Into  ac- 
count stimulation  resulting  from  new  uses 
of  electricity.  Indicate  a  yearly  Increase  of 
about  500.000,000  kilowatt-hours  In  residen- 
tial consumption  for  the  New  York  and  New 


England  areas  combined.  If  low-cost  power 
becomes  available,  allowing  for  nearly  com- 
plete customer  saturation  with  a  usage  per 
domestic  customer  about  equal  to  thut  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  an  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately 7,000.000.000  klUiwatt-hours  per  year 
would  be  obtained  In  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land alone.  Such  an  Increase  would  repre- 
sent  more  energy  than  would  be  available 
from  the  United  States  portion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  development." 

Thus,  concludes  the  Commission.  St.  Lriw- 
lence  power  can  be  readily  absorbed.  Since 
1945  peak  toad  exceeded  net  assured  capi.c;ty 
for  the  region,  load  growth  beyond  1945  will 
require  additional  capacity.  Based  on  esti- 
mated growth  In  the  region,  the  United 
States  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
would  be  absorbed  within  a  relatively  short 
time  after  It  becomes  available.  Delay  In 
retirement  of  old  plants  and  development  df 
new  Industrial  load  In  anticipation  of  the 
availability  of  St.  Lawrence  power  might  well 
absorb  all  the  capacity,  within  a  year  or  so 
after  Its  completion.  The  excess  St.  Law- 
rence energy,  if  any,  could  be  Immediately 
absorbed  as  steam-electric  replacement. 
Moreover,  lower  rates  and  a  promotional  sales 
policy  might  Increase  loads  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  the  St.  Lawrence  projects  to  supply  It. 
and  redevelopment  of  Niagara  Falls  might  be 
necessary. 

It  would  seem  from  the  summary  above 
presented  that  If  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
becomes  a  reality,  an  opportunity  wlU  be  of- 
fered for  the  privately  owned  electric  utilities 
to  obtain  low -cost  power.  This  power  should 
have  a  ready  market  In  the  region  to  satisfy 
postwar  demands  of  industrial  and  domestic 
consumers.  Should  tht  privately  owned 
utilities  obtain  this  St.  Lawrence  power,  the 
value  of  the  Interests  of  Investors  in  private 
utilities  In  the  northeastern  United  States 
might  well  be  enhanced  rather  than  de- 
creased. 

Eastman,  Dillon  &  Co. 


Why  Don't  You  Write  To  Your  Senator? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President .  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May 
25,  1946,  entitled.  "Why  Don't  You  Write 
To  Your  Senator?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHY   DON'T  TOU  WRrTE  TO   TOTTH   SENATOR? 

In  the  midst  of  the  world-shaking  effort 
to  build  up  Bowles  as  the  Nation's  sole  bul- 
wark against  Inflation,  we  ran  Into  a  young 
man  who  informed  us  that  he  had  Just  sent 
telegrams  to  both  his  Senators  and  the  Rep- 
resentative from  his  district,  urging  them 
to  pass  the  OP  A  renewal  act  without  crip- 
pling amendments.  It  turned  out  that  our 
earnest  friend  had  few  definite  Ideas  on  what 
"crlpplliM:  amendments"  were.  Was  an 
amendimnt  crippling  If  It  Insisted  that  OPA 
permit  dealers  to  make  a  profit  on  what  they 
sold?  Were  we  not  still  ostensibly  a  profit 
economy?  Who  would  be  maimed  If  OPA 
were  compelled  to  modify  its  policy  of  stifling 
the  Incentive  to  produce  more  goods?  Our 
Western  Union  statesman  didn't  undertake 
to  reply  In  detail.  He  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Bowles  that  any  curtailment  of  OPA's  powers 


would  be  crippling     That  was  good  enough 

lor  him. 

Later  on.  tlv  .-ill  this  over,  we  asked 

ourself.  "Why  i   you  sent  a  telegram 

to  your  Senator?"  Like  most  American  clU- 
aens  In  the  middle,  we  had  never,  in  a  fairly 
long  life,  sent  such  m  meamge.  We  favored 
measures  tu  amend  certain  OPA  adminis- 
trative practices  which  are  rapidly  crippling 
American  production  and  threatening  famine 
and  scarcity  everywhere.  But  our  Senator 
had  not  heard  from  us  or,  we  :  i.  from 

millions  of  other  citizens  wh>  «■  sam* 

way.  Instead,  he  Is  left  to  thumb  over  a 
thick  sheaf  of  telegrams  f«nt  in  by  people 
who  are  soft  touches  for  stimulation  by  the 
CIO  s  Political  Action  Committee,  the  League 
of  Women  Shoppers,  and  other  organizattous 
of  similar  lineage.  Therefore,  what  com- 
plaint had  we  if  the  Senator  found  himself 
unable  to  vote  his  principles? 

For  our  part,  we  decry  this  kind  of  pres- 
sure on  politicians.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 
man  worth  electing  to  the  Senate  nhould  be 
trusted  to  make  up  bis  mind  on  the  Issues 
we  delegate  him  to  decide.  But  if  that's  the 
way  the  organized  pro|>agandlsts  for  regi- 
mentation want  to  play  It.  the  thing  for  the 
great  unorganized  to  do  U  get  In  there  and 
telegraph.  When  that  happens,  your  Senator 
win  find  that  common  senae  has  outwlred 
the  crackpou  by  at  least  3  to  1. 


Magazine  Libels  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARUN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

or  soirra  dakota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAT1B 

Friday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uiianimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Daily  Republic,  of 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  entitled  "Magazine 
Libels  Farmers  of  the  United  States.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Magazine  TirBEi.»  Fakmexs  or  UNnxo  Statti 

Life  magazine  tears  Into  the  farmers  of 
ths  country  with  a  screed  entitled  "Greed 
on  the  Farm."  The  theme  Is  that  hoarding 
farmers  had  to  be  paid  bonuses  to  Induce 
them  to  sell  grain  needed  for  starving  people. 

Life  says,  in  attempting  to  support  Its  idea 
that  the  farmers  have  been  profiteering: 

"Gro£s  farm  Income,  which  ran  around 
f lO.OOO.OCO.OOO  before  the  war.  rose  steadily 
to  almost  924.000.000.000  last  year.  On  a 
per  capita  basis,  the  farmers'  income  has 
increased  during  the  war  half  again  as  much 
as  other  people's  income.  According  to  the 
magic  formula  called  'parity'  (a  pre-World 
War  I  relation  between  his  costs  and  prices  i 
the  farmer  Is  now  16  percent  ahead  of  his 
own  Idea  of  Justice." 

As  Al  Smith  was  wont  to  say:  *Ti*t's  look 
at  the  record." 

In  the  first  place  the  parity  formula,  sneer- 
Ingly  called  "magic."  Is  the  very  simple  one 
of  purchasing  power.  It  shows  the  price  the 
farmer  must  get  If  his  products  are  to  be 
secure  for  htm.  In  things  be  buys,  as  much 
as  they  did  In  the  base  period,  1910-14. 

WHAT    rAKMEXS    KECTITCD 

And  this  Is  what  the  farmers  actually  re- 
ceived. In  percentage  of  parity,  for  the  2S 
years  from  1921  to  1945.  induslTe: 

Fereent 

1921- "^ 

1922 80 
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umbrella  over  me  while  I  heard  the  recita- 
tions of  the  otliers." 

In  this  building  Tutko?ee  opened  its  doors 


tlon  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  oldest  forms  of       bill— most  extreme  of  all  pending  left-wing 
racial  cooperation.     The  more  we  work  to-       propo«tl*— from  coming  to  a  vote  on  the  ttoor 
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Percent  about  10  percent,  and  took  prices  reduced  90 

JQ23                                   86  percent. 

iXr: 21"               — 86  Agriculture  Is  the  one  and  only  business 

1924                                                        *2  in  which  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  pro- 

:<,2s" """  — _     87  vide   price  Incentive  for  production.     With 

.g^i' "                        86  that  record,  to  call  the  farmers  greedy  Is  to 

jgoR - —     90  "*^^  them.     It  Is  adding  falsehood  to  In- 

jgjg IIIIIIL-1 89  gratitude  for  the  finest  producing  Job  done 

iwo"""""""— ""--" 80  by  any  Industry,  In  peace  or  war. 

1931 6* 

1932 — -     55  _^— — — ^^ 

1933 - — 60 

1934 - "70  Booker  T.  Washington 

1935 - 84  

525 "IIIIIIIIII""!""""!     92  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

1938r/-I"IlI"III"im-I- "^^  or 

mS::::::::::::::::™^^^^^^^^           JJ  HON.  Joseph  f.  guffey 

1941 ; 94  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

1942 - - 10«  IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ig43 119 

l»44liriI""""I"-"-l 115  Friday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 

1945"'"'"- 116  Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

83  the  farmers  went  along  for  21  years.  ^^    GUFFEY.     Mr.  President.  I   ask 

between  the  wars,  with  an  average  of  only  unanjmous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 

80.7  of  parity  prices.     In  other  words,  his  l^r^^^^^„^  „„  „  Vhtocq  mhirh  T  delivered 

product,  purchwed  20  percent  less  in  things  the  RECORD  a">J^f^«/l,^5i«Jhi^ 

he  bouKht  than  In  1910-14  last  night  on  Booker  T.  Washington. 

Including  the  4  last  years,  when  prices  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

were  ever  parity,  the  average  from  1921  was  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD, 

only  82.2  percent  of  parity.  as  follows; 

If  the  farmers  had  been  paid  enough  dur-  booker  t    Washington 

inry  aia  receive.  ^^  ^  ^^^p  significance  in  our  lives.    We  re- 

20  ptiCENT  BELOW  COST  ^.^^.^  ^^^  powcr  of  a  man  to  overcome  the  ob- 

But.  by  all  the  records,  the  1910-14  pur-  stacles  of  birth  and  origin:  to  rise  to  great 

chasing  power  of  farm  products  did  not  give  heights  despite  the  handicaps  of  prejudice 

the  farmer  enough  to  pay  even  his  costs  of  and  Intolerance.     We  dream  of  an  America 

production.     And   for  21   years   after   World  in  which  such  obstacles  and  handicaps  will 

War  I.  he  got  one-fifth  less  than  that  amount.  no  longer  exist.    Because  we  have  that  rev- 

Thls  is  proved  conclusively  by  the  USDA  erence  and  work  to  bring  our  dreams  to  the 
report  on  the  average  farmer's  1944  balance,  world  of  reality  we  have  gathered  tonight  to 
over  cash  expenses  and  allowed  depreciation.  pay  tribute  to  Booster  T.  Washington. 
It  waj  Just  over  92,000  per  farmer.  But  this  The  American  people  have  always  had 
Included  no  wage  at  all  for  the  farmer  or  great  faith  in  education.  Early  in  the  hls- 
members  of  his  family.  With  a  workweek  ^ory  of  our  country  we  set  aside  a  portion  of 
of  arotond  60  hours,  this  means  he  received,  our  greatest  asset,  the  land,  for  the  develop- 
on  a  40-hour-week  basis,  only  27  cents  an  ment  of  schools.  The  plan  by  which  this  de- 
hour.  And  over  that  he  received  no  profit  at  velopment  came  about  was  worked  out  by  one 
all  on  an  average  investment  of  $15,000.  And  of  Qur  greatest  Americans,  a  man  who  knew 
that  was  in  1944.  Wonder  if  the  greed  of  ^Yi&t  democracy  and  education  go  hand-ln- 
Llfe's  advertisers  would  be  satisfied  with  a  hand — Thomas  Jefferson.  Like  us.  he  had  a 
return  like  that.  dream.  Jefferson  dreamed  of  an  America  in 
NiNETT-BiLUON-DOLLAR  ;NVESTMENT  Which  evcry  man.  woman  and  child  would 

A«H    th.ro    .«    .on  non  fwvi  ono    inve^tpd    In  have  a  complete  education  at  public  expense. 

And    there    is    «90,OOO.0OO.C00    Invested    In  Jefferson  planned  a 

agriculture.  J^ '[^"'^  "  °^"^,J^»"  ^S^^\"  pi bUc  school  system,  we  have  brought  that 

industry  and  with   only  »55.000.000  000  in-  ^                                             ^^^^^^     ^^^^  ^.^  ^^re 

rested  In  all  corporations  of  every  kind.  °aJm«  further  progress  every  dkv.    Let  those 

There  are  6.000.000  business  units  In  agri-  X^lieve  that  intolerance  and  prejudice 

culture  and  3.000,000  in  all  other  kinds  of  ^.f^Se  to  stay  remember  that  free  public 

oils  t  n&S£  _»        

Why    Should    this    biggest    Industry    be  ^^^rfhT  TmVBockefr Washington   was 

forced  to  operate  on  more  than  20  percent  ^^  ^  «   {                        ^^^^  „,  3,^,.,.  ^^^  3^ 

less  than  cost  for  two  decades,  and  then  re-  °°^^„\o,d  of  the  minds  of  men.  that  the 

celve  what  no  labor  union  man  would  accept  ^^^^^JJ^^^^j   education   were   withheld   from 

as  a  wage  ;  nd  no  profit  in  his  business?     It  begems   or    e                    institutions.    Not  all 

happens  because  farming  Is  the  only  business  ^/^'^/J^J  ^^  the  North:   some  were  in 

Se'nrS  he%"er;e.'^"  "°        '       "'  ?ie  STuth'^Lilong  them  are  certain  of  the 
the  price  he  receives.                ,.^     ,     _      ,  colleges  which  have  united  In  the  Negro  col- 
How  would  Life  magazine  like  to  operate.  ^^^'\^^     ^he  nature  of  their  crlgin  is  im- 
wlth  subscribers  and  advertisers  telling  it  how  J^8                        ^^^^^  ^^  democracy  which  has 
much  they  wUl  pay  for  what  they  receive?  E°ought  us  together  tonight.    Many  of  these 
As  for  farmers  holding  their  grain.  Ufe  colleges  had  their  beginnings  in  the  activities 
Ignores  the  fact  that  millions  of  them  have  ^^  religious  Institutions  and  missionary  as- 
living   things   on   their   farms.     The   USDA  gQ^iatlons  who  did  not  accept  the  belief  that 
recognized  this  by  encouraging  them  to  sell  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  fit  for  education  and  others 
their   livestock    and    poultry.     The   farmers  ^-gre  not     These  churches  and  missionary  as- 
can-t  sell  feed  and  still  keep  animaU  and  gQciatlons  boldly  set  out  to  prove  their  faith 
poultry  that  must  be  fed.  ^^   ^^^      .p^^y  ^.g^t  ^jq.^^  into  the  slave 
AM  APOLOGT  is  IN  OEOCE  States  and  created  schools  for  Negroes.    Their 
Life  magazine  owes  agriculture  a  sincere  faith  was  upheld.    Some  of  those  schools  are 
aDoloKT    because,  even   in  the  worst  years.  still  in  existence,  and  from  them  have  come 
the  farmers  have  kept  on  producing.    In  the  through  the  years  an  unending  procession 
1832-33  bottom,  farm  Implement  manuf ac-  of  craftsmen,  teachers  and  ministers. 
turers  cut  production  90  percent  and  prices  I  say  that  this  faith  in  man  is  Important 
about  10  percent.     Farmers  reduced  output  to  what  we  are  doing  tonight.    We.  too.  have 
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this  faith  in  man.  and  we.  too.  believe  that 
further  progress  will  come  through  the  Joint 
efforts  of  the  masses  of  people  in  both  races 
and  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  mission  schools  I  was  talking 
about  was  located  in  the  Tidewater  of  Vir- 
ginia. From  Its  missionary  beginnings  It  had 
been  expanded  by  the  Freedmens  Bureau  In 
the  Civil  War  and  postwar  years.  Toward  it. 
one  day,  trudged  a  boy.  He  had  had  a  little 
schooling  up  in  the  highlands  and  had  heard 
of  Hampton  Institute.  He  fildn't  knew  for 
sure  where  It  was,  but  he  set  out  to  find  it. 
working  his  way,  walking,  and  getting  rides 
where  he  could. 

The  boy.  of  course,  was  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. The  New  England  teacher  who  met 
him  gave  him.  he  said,  his  entrance  examina- 
tion—not with  books  or  paper  and  pencil, 
but  with  a  broom  and  dustcloth.  She  took 
him  to  a  classroom  and  told  him  to  clean  1" 
up.  The  boy  knew  this  was  his  test.  Thre<5 
times  he  swept  the  room,  then  with  his  dust- 
cloth  he  poked  Into  every  corner  again  and 
again.  He  passed  the  test  and  was  admitted 
to  Hampton 

Booker  T  Washington  completed  his  coursj 
In  June  1875.  To  Hampton  he  always  gave 
credit  for  his  training  and  for  the  ideas  ta 
which  his  career  was  devoted.  At  the  cere- 
mony In  New  York  this  afternoon  the  role 
of  Hampton  in  Booker  T.  Washington's  life 
was  signalized  by  the  presence  at  the  unveil- 
ing ceremony  of  the.  present  president  cf 
Hampton  Institute. 

After  teaching  for  a  few  years  In  schoos 
near  his  old  home.  Booker  T.  Washington  ws.s 
called  back  to  Hampton  to  take  charge  i)f 
a  group  of  Indians  who  h.id  Just  been  ad- 
mitted, and  to  serve  as  a  night-school  teacher. 
How  prophetic  was  that  first  teaching  as- 
signment of  Booker  T.  Washington.    Today 
we  have  learned  the  hard  lesson  that  Hitler 
taught  us.     The  fate  of  one  minority  people 
is  the  fate  of  all.     Whoever  attacks  freedcm 
in  one  place  attacks  it  everywhere.     The  pic- 
ture is  one  for  us  all  to  remember.    Booker 
T.  Washington,  who.  a  few  short  years  belo.e. 
had  set  out  for   Hampton   without  a  clear 
Idea  of  where  it  was.  was  now  teaching  a:id 
serving  as  guide  and  counselor  to  75  Indian 
youths,  and  this  is  what  he  said  about  them: 
"At  first  I  had  a  good  deal  of  doubt  abciut 
my  ability  to  succeed     •     •     *.    It  was  not 
long  before  I  had  the  complete  confidence  of  , 
the  Indians,  and  not  only  this.     I  thlnl:   I 
am  safe  In  saying  that  I  had  their  love  and 
respect.     I  found  they  were  like  other  hu- 
man   beings:    that    they    responded    to    kind 
treatment  and  resented  ill  treatment.    When 
the  difficulty  of  learning  the  English  language 
was  subtracted.  I  found  that  in  the  matter  of 
learning    trades     and     mastering    acadern'c 
studies  there  was  little  difference  between  i.he 
colored  and  Indian  students." 

Booker  T.  Washington  spent  about  a  year  at 
Hampton.  Aljout  this  time  the  Alabama 
Legislature  voted  $2,000  to  start  a  nomal 
school  in  the  little  town  of  Tuskegee.  G<'n- 
eral  Armstrong,  then  the  head  of  Hampion 
Institute,  was  asked  to  recommend  someone. 
He  named  Booker  T.  Washington,  although 
the  sponsor  had  assumed  the  general  would 
choose  a  white  man.  The  sponsor  thouf;ht 
it  over  a  few  days  and  sent  a  telegram,  wh  ch 
said.  In  effect,  "Booker  T.  Washington  will 
suit  us.     Send  him  at  once."* 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can story.  It  Is  the  story  of  the  growth  of  an 
American  Institution  that  rose  by  its  own 
bootstraps  as  surely  as  Booker  T.  V/ashing1on 
himself  rose  by  his  own  efforts.  Two  thou- 
sand dollars  was  supplied  for  a  staff.  There 
was  no  provision  for  land,  building,  or 
equipment.  The  first  building  was  a  kind  of 
shanty,  near  the  church.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington said,  "I  recall  that  during  the  Crst 
months  of  school  I  taught  In  this  build  Jig 
It  was  in  such  poor  repair  that,  whenever 
It  rained,  one  of  the  older  students  wojld 
very  kindly  leave  his  lessons  and  hold  an 
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umbrella  over  me  while  I  heard  the  recita- 
tions of  the  others." 

In  this  building  Tufckogee  opened  its  doors 
with  30  students.  During  the  first  year  a 
farm  with  a  large  house  was  put  up  for  sale 
for  $500.  Booker  T.  Washington  borrowed 
$250  for  a  down  payment  and  moved  his 
school,  now  grown  to  50.  to  its  new  home. 
Land  was  cleared,  the  buildings  were  repaired, 
crops  were  planted:  and  always  money  was 
raised,  in  small  amounts,  but  continuously. 
In  3  months  the  loan  was  repaid,  and  in  an- 
other 2  months  the  balance  was  paid  and 
Tuskegee  received  a  deed  to  100  acres  of  land 

The  work  went  forward.  A  boarding 
school  was  established.  New  buildings  were 
planned  and  erected  by  the  students. 
Finally  came  a  time  when  a  substantial  sum 
was  needed.  I  tell  this  part  of  the  story  be- 
cause of  its  Eimllartty  to  the  drive  now  go- 
ing on.  General  Armstrong  called  Booker 
T.  Washington  to  Hampton,  and  told  him 
he  had  arranged  for  a  quartette  of  singers 
to  make  a  concert  tour  through  a  number 
of  northern  cities  at  which  the  General  and 
Booker  T.  Washington  would  speak.  The 
proceeds  were  to  go  to  Tuskegee.  In  this 
manner  Alabama  Hall  was  paid  for.  and 
It  proved  the  first  cf  a  long  series  of  such 
musical  events,  of  which  the  coming  con- 
cert by  the  Ttiskegee  Choir  in  Constitution 
Hall  Is  a  fitting  successor. 

Tuskegee  grew,  and,  in  its  growing, 
launched  Booker  T.  Washington  into  public 
life.  In  the  early  lC90's  he  was  asked  by  the 
I^atlonal  Education  /'soclatlon  to  speak  to  a 
large  audience  at  a  national  meeting.  There, 
Booker  T.  Washington  stated  fully,  for  the 
first  time,  the  philosophy  which  has  since  be- 
come identified  with  his  name. 

He  said  that  the  whole  future  of  the 
Negro  rested  largely  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  should  make  himself, 
through  his  skill,  intelligence,  and  character, 
of  such  undeniable  value  to  the  community 
In  which  he  lived,  that  the  community  could 
not  dispense  with  his  presence.  He  used  the 
famous  phrase,  "Any  individual  who  learns 
to  do  a  common  thing  in  an  uncommon  man- 
ner has  solved  his  problem,  regardless  of  the 
color  of  his  skin." 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  then.  We 
have  all  been  shown  some  hard  truths.  We 
have  learned,  for  example,  that  totalitarian 
powers  may  grow  in  the  world  which  will  hot 
leave  us  alone:  who  are  Jealous  of  the  com- 
mon things  we  do  well,  and  would  take  them 
away  from  us  by  force.  We  have  also  learned 
that  even  at  home  there  are  a  few  who  are 
Jealous  of  success,  and  will  fan  the  flames 
of  hatred  and  Intolerance.  No,  it  is  not 
enough  to  do  things  well  as  Individuals. 
We  must  work  actively  and  together  to  main- 
tain the  precious  right  to  do  the  common 
things  Booker  T.  Washington  spoke  cf.  with- 
out interference  from  outside  or  from  within. 

Following  this  speech  and  other  similar 
ones,  particularly  a  very  famous  speech  at 
the  Atlanta  Exposition  In  1895,  Booker  T. 
Washington  wrote,  spoke,  and  traveled  wide- 
ly. He  was  honored  by  degrees  from  major 
universities.  He  was  the  confidant  of  Presi- 
dents. His  Influence  on  that  period  In  our 
national  life  was  very  great  Indeed.  And  now 
we  have  placed  him  among  our  immortal 
Americans— In  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

I  have  told  his  stcry  In  some  detail  becatise 
It  is  an  American  story.  Many  schools  have 
been  started  from  nothing.  Many  Americans 
have  struggled  for  an  education.  Broker  T. 
Washington's  story  Is  the  story  of  Lincoln 
and  Jackson.  Tuskegee's  story  is  the  story 
of  Harvard  and  Dartmouth.  These  and  all 
other  stories  like  them  are  the  story  of 
America,  with  Its  boundless  faith  In  the  fu- 
ture. Its  bounlcss  self-confidence,  and  its 
supreme  reliance  on  education  for  everyone 
as  the  ultimate  solution  to  all  our  problems. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Negro  college  fund 
drive  this  year  should  be  built  around  Booker 
T.  Washington.    The  cause  of  Negro  educa- 


tion Is  one  of  the  earliest  and  oldest  forms  of 
racial  cooperation.  The  more  we  work  to- 
gether for  common  goals  the  better  wc  under- 
KUnd  one  another;  and  the  better  we  under- 
stand one  another  the  less  we  will  listen  to 
the  voices  of  division.  I  wUh  you  all  success 
In  your  drive,  for  your  caiise  Is  Americas 
cause. 


Shall  We  Follow  France?  Russia?— Or 
Do  We  Have  the  Courafe  to  Preserve 
America? 


REMARKS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  certain  ol  the 
big-shot  heads  of  organized  labor  liave 
compiled  the  records  of  the  various 
Members  of  this  body  and  propose  to  do 
some  purging  of  the  Members  of  U:e  Con- 
gress who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  them 
on  what  legislation  is  beneficial  to  the 
country  and  to  labor.  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  in  some  instances  where 
they  deem  it  expedient  they  will  pub- 
licly endorse  the  opponents  of  the  sitting 
Members  whom  they  wish  to  defeat,  and 
in  other  instances  they  will  send  these 
records  into  the  local  labor  groups  in  an 
effort  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  honest. 
God-fearing  wage  earners  against  those 
Members  who  do  not  vote  according  to 
their  wishes  and  dictates. 

It  has  further  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention that  because  of  my  activities  dur- 
ing the  year  immediately  proceding  the 
declaration  of  war  and  during  the  war  as 
a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  Hou.se,  and  in  my  own  responsibility 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  in  voting  to 
curb  strikes  in  our  effort  to  prepare  for 
and  carry  on  the  war,  that  I  am  among 
those  who  have  been  marked  for  political 
slaughter.  In  this  connection.  Mr. 
Speaker,  en  article  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Journai-American,  which 
is  as  follows: 

THE  POLrriCAL  PARAOK 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

The  Political  Action  Committees  drive  to 
purge  Southern  conservative  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress — "Operation  Dixie."  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker  calls  It — is  not  only 
heavily  financed  with  northern  left-wing 
money,  but  it  is  being  carried  out  with  the 
precision  of  a  military  offensive. 

Its  objective  is  not  merely  the  conquest  of 
the  Southern  Democratic  political  machines, 
with  a  view  to  ultimate  control  of  the  next 
Presidential  national  convention,  but  the 
domination  of  legislation  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  through  control  ot  'the 
powerful  Rules  Committee. 

Conservative  Americans  in  this  country 
probably  do  not  realize  by  what  a  slender 
xnargin  of  safety  they  have  been  protected 
by  this  all -Important  committee  from  a 
devastating  riot  of  left-wing  legislation  by 
the  present  Congress. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  composed  of  eight 
Democrats  and  four  Republicans. 

For  example,  the  coalition  has  prevented 
the   permanent   fair   employment   practices 


bill— most  extreme  of  all  pending  left-wing 
proposiils — from  coming  to  a  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  by  a  majority  In  the  commltt«« 
of  only  one. 

There  are  four  determined  conaervattTC 
DemocraU  on  this  committee,  all  of  whom 
are  marked  for  political  slaughter,  but  ao 
clcse  Is  the  division  within  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  the  defeat  of  any  one  cf  the  four 
would  transfer  control  of  the  committee,  IX 
the  House  .'hculd  remain  Democratic  In  the 
next  Congress,  from  conservatism  to  extreme 
radicalism. 

If  this  bulwark  of  old-fashioned  American- 
ism should  be  captu-ed  by  the  left  wjng. 
radicalism  would  tlien  'un  floodtidc  In  the 
new  Congress  to  be  elected  in  November. 

These  four  Conservative  D?mocrats  are 
E.  E  Cox.  of  Georgia:  Howakd  W.  Smmi,  of 
Virginia;  William  M.  Colmxs.  of  Mississippi: 
and  nocm  c.  SLAucKm,  of  Missouri.  All  are 
on  the  CIO-PAC  purge  list. 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  a  Republican 
Member  of  the  committee,  ts  on  the  Ittt 
marked  for  defeat  by  the  PAC  at  lU  AlUntlc 
CUv  meeting  last  v.-eck. 

When  It  is  reallzrd  that  by  driving  any 
one  cf  the  five  from  Congress  the  way  would 
be  open  for  the  seizure  of  control  of  the  Rules 
Corr.mittee  by  the  Political  Action  Committee 
and  Its  CommunLst  allies,  the  slgnlhcance  of 
the  effort  to  defeat  them  becomes  as  clear  as 
crystal. 

The  force,  skill,  and  money  of  the  Political 
Action  Committee  Is  being  hurled  against 
this  group,  whose  crime  is  steadfaft  adher- 
ence to  the  ancient  American  tradition 
against  the  alien  ideology  of  an  arrogant  and 
subversive  radical  labor  dictatorship. 

Every  good  American  should  sUnd  by  thcte 
members  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  In 
this  year's  primaries  and  at  the  polls  In 
November. 

The  Rules  Committee  Is  the  key  to  ths 
House  lUelf.  Prom  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  It  has  been 
given  the  power  to  detennlne  which  bill* 
shall  be  given  the  preference  of  considera- 
tion from  among  the  many  thousands  of 
mea.sures  Introduced  at  each  session. 

The  Rules  Committee  stands  for  orderly 
government.  It  protects  the  Home  against 
pressure  groups  that  might  otherwise  prove 
to  be  100  strong  to  be  resisted. 

Today  It  Is  the  wise  and  prudent  servant 
cf  the  House. 

Once  captured  by  left-wing  radicalism.  It 
would  become  the  master  of  the  House  and 
the  dictator  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned  I  am  willing  to  meet  the  issue. 
My  political  fortunes  are  iasignificant 
compared  with  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. But  if  this  left-wing  radicalism  is 
to  prevail,  it  means  government  by  mi- 
nority and  the  dejstruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  Government. 

I  want  the  people  of  my  congres'  ional 
district  to  know  the  facts,  and  I  welcome 
an  opportunity  for  them  to  pass  judg- 
ment in  the  coming  primary  election  on 
whether  my  activities  in  attempting  to 
curb  strikes  in  wartime  was  the  proper 
conduct  or  not.  Especially  am  I  pleased 
that  the  issue  has  been  made  and  that 
the  veterans  returning  from  waping  the 
country's  battles  will  have  an. opportu- 
nity to  pass  upon  my  conduct  in  this 
matter  during  their  absence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  late  and  un- 
fortunate war  I  used  one  yardstick  in 
dealing  with  this  question  of  wartime 
strikes  which  I  often  quoted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  average  American  laborer  wanted  to 
bo  just  as  patriotic  as  the  American  sol- 
dier; and  that  his  contribution  to  the 
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*inninfT  of  the  war  in  the  building  of  the 
ships.  Runs,  planes,  and  other  sinews 
of  war  was  just  as  essential  as  the  serv- 
ices of  the  men  and  women  who  wore 
the  uniform  and  sailed  the  ships  and 
fired  the  guns  and  flew  the  planes.  But 
by  the  same  token  I  have  always  con- 
tended tha.  the  responsibility  of  the  la- 
boring man  to  his  Government  under 
those  circumstance^  was  just  as  bindmg 
as  the  duty  of  the  men  who  wore  the 
uniform,  and  that  the  one  had  no  more 
right  to  strike  against  his  Government 
than  the  other  had  to  desert  the  colors 
^n  time  of  battle. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
started  laborim.  at  50  cents  a  day  at  a 
very  early  ag  \  and  who  worked  his  way 
through    high   school   and   college,   my 
sympathies  have  always  been  with  the 
laboring  man.    And  in  my  own  heart  I 
know  that  I  am  a  truer  friend  to  labor 
than  many  of  these  so-called  labor  lead- 
ers who  set  themselves  up  in  judgment 
about  who  is  friendly  and  who  is  un- 
friendly  to   labor.     I    have    repeatedly 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  to  many  of  these  leaders  personally 
that  if  they  continued  their  reckless  and 
unjustifiable  actions,  they  were  going  to 
pull  the  temple  down  upon  the  heads  of 
labor:  that  such  actions  as  the  present 
coal  strike  would  result  in  the  loss  to 
labor  of  many  of  the  just  gains  they 
had  madr. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  rec- 
ords compiled  by  the  labor  big-shots  here 
in  Washington  just  what  they  constitute 
as  votes  unfriendly  to  labor.  For  in- 
stance, in  my  own  case  I  am  charged  with 
being  unfriendly  to  labor  because  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  voted  against  the  anti- 
pc'l  tax  bill,  the  FEPC,  and  other  similar 
bills  which  were  aimed  at  my  own  section 
of  this  great  country.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  If  99  percent  of  the  wage  earners 
of  my  district  had  been  in  my  shoes  they 
would  have  voted  just  as  I  did. 

Again,  I  am  charged  with  being  un- 
friendly to  labor  because  I  voted  on  two 
or  more  occasions  for  the  ro-called  anti- 
racketeering  bill.  This  bill,  as  every 
Member  of  this  House  knows,  ."^imply  pro- 
vided that  anyone  guilty  of  extortion  or 
robbery  in  interstate  commerce  would  be 
punished  therefor.  The  real  purpose  of 
this  bill,  of  course,  was  to  prevent  a  prac- 
tice which  had  grown  up  around  many  of 
our  larger  cities  whereby  a  farmer  could 
not  drive  his  own  vehicle,  carrying  the 
produce  from  his  own  farm,  into  one  of 
^  these  cities  without  first  joining  the 
teamsters  union  or  paying  $10  to  $15  to  a 
repre.sentative  of  that  union  who  held 
hinv  up  at  the  city's  outskirts.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
lalwring  men  in  my  district  who  would 
condone  such  a  procedure  or  who  would 
consider  me  as  against  labor  because  I 
opposed  such  a  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  I  am  ready 
to  accept  the  challenge.  My  actions  as 
the  representative  of  my  people  were 
motivated  by  what  I  regarded  as  my  pa- 
triotic duty  in  those  tragic  days  of  our 
country.  I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now  that 
to  have  done  otherwise  would  have  sub- 
jected me  to  the  grossest  kind  of  con- 


demnation by  patriotic  Americans  every- 
where. I  could  not  have  faced  my  three 
sons  who  were  engaged  in  that  conflict 
on  their  return,  nor  the  millions  of  other 
patriotic  young  Americans  who  endured 
the  hardship  of  the  foxholes,  the  wintry 
blasts  of  the  seas,  and  bared  their  breasts 
to  the  ruthless  enemies  who  sought  to  de- 
stroy them  and  this  great  country.  I 
have  no  apology  to  make.  I  would  follow 
no  Ovher  course  if  it  were  to  be  done  over 
again.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  address- 
ing the  House  on  this  subject  in  1941  I 
concluded  my  remarks  with  this  state- 
ment: 

As  for  me.  my  own  policy  from  here  on  out 
will  continue  as  in  the  past.  My  policy  in 
this  crisis  of  my  Nation  will  continue  to  be 
such  that  should  my  own  precious  son  or 
that  of  any  other  American  father  and 
mother  be  brought  back  from  the  firing  line 
in  a  flag-draped  casket  that  I  can  look  cou- 
rageously into  his  pallid  face  and  say,  "Ole 
fellow.  I  have  been  honest  with  you." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include 
some  of  my  other  utterances  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  in  the  debates  which  took 
place  during  the  tragic  war  period  and 
which  further  reflect  my  convictions 
then  as  well  as  now. 

On  August  13.  1941— Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  page  A3929 — I 
said,  in  part: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is  serious;  the 
hour  Is  grave.  Franklin  Roosevelt  today 
could  with  propriety  repeat  what  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  great  wartime  President  of  yes- 
terday, said:  "We  know  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth  "  The  time  has  come  for  a  full 
realization  of  the  American  people  of  the 
gravity  of  the  hour.  The  time  has  come  for 
sacrifice.  The  time  has  come  for  all  Amei-i- 
cans — young  men  who  must  fight  the  coun- 
try's battles,  industrialists  who  must  pre- 
pare the  sinews  of  war,  and  laborers  who  must 
build  the  guns,  planes,  and  boats — to  throw 
off  their  lethargy  and  indifference  and  awak- 
en to  the  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  it 
we,  too,  would  not  become  the  victims  of 
Hitler  like  the  other  democracies  of  the  world 
we  must  as  a  united  people  make  sacrifice  the 
watchword  of  the  future.  Profiteering  in  In- 
dustry and  strikes  in  defense  construction 
during  a  national  emergency  should  no  more 
be  tolerated  than  desertion  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  administration.  I  have  voted 
for  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  with  which  to  build 
up  this  national  defense  and  with  which  to 
combat  Hitlerlsm.  I  voted  for  the  original 
Draft  Act  because  I  thought  it  was  the  demo- 
cratic and  equitable  way  to  secure  an  Army. 
I  shall  vote  for  this  legislation,  not  because 
I  want  to  but  because  I  refiise  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  the  tragedy  that  might  oc- 
cur should  I  do  otherwise.  As  one  who  for 
years  earned  his  keep  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  I  have  voted  for  all  legislation  alrned  at 
the  betterment  of  the  laboring  man  slilce  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  House.  I  am 
ready  to  compare  my  labor  record  with  that 
of  any  Member  of  Congress.  1  have  always 
been  fair  and  just  in  my  legislative  attitude 
toward  capital.  But  I  must  confess  that 
within  the  last  few  months,  when  I  have 
beheld  the  sorry  si>ectacle  of  capital  profiteer- 
ing In  the  ventures  growing  out  of  the  threat 
to  this  country  and  have  witnessed  the  un- 
conscionable, and  In  many  Instances  com- 
munistic, labor  leaders  bringing  about  a  ces- 
sation of  work  on  defense  projects  vital  to 
the  country's  defense,  I  have  been  astonished 


and  dismayed.  This  condition  cannot  pre- 
va.i.  An  outraged  public  opinion  will  not 
much  longer  tolerate  It. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
24,  1941— Congressional  Record,  pages 
9062-C063 — I  said: 

Personally  and  frankly.  Bylr.  Speaker,  If  1 
have  a  well-founded  conviction  en  this 
highly  controversial  and  far-reaching  sub- 
ject, it  Is  that  no  legislation  which  attempts 
to  cover  one  or  more  phases  of  the  subject  of 
price  control  without  covering  them  all  will 
solve  the  problem  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  see  how  we  are  going  to  say  to  one  group 
of  American  citizens  that  you  can  make  a 
profit  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount  with- 
out making  that  yardstick  apply  to  all  groups 
alike.  How  are  we  going  to  say  to  the  farmer 
tha'.  he  can  only  receive  a  certain  price  for 
the  commodities  produced  by  him  and  at 
the  same  time  say  to  the  laborer  that  his 
wages  will  go  unrestrained?  Or,  again,  how 
can  we  in  fairness  say  to  labor  that  wages 
not  exceed  a  certain  amount  without  saying 
to  industry  that  beyond  a  certain  point  he 
cannot  pre  fit  out  of  this  great  national 
emergency? 

On  October  27,  1941,  in  addressing  the 
House  on  the  first  coal  strike  called  by  • 
John   L.    Lewis,   I   said — Congressional 
Record,  page  8265: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  country  is  alarmed 
and  amazed  at  the  prospect  of  an  extended 
strike    of    several    hundred    thousand    coal 
miners,  which   is  now  being  engineered  by 
John  L.  Lewis  and  his  corps  of  henchmen, 
America  has  embarked  upon  a  most  gigantic 
program  of  aid  to  the  democracies  who  are 
fighting    Hltlerism.     The    President   of    the 
United  States,   the  Secretary   of   State,  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  as  well  as  the 
leaders  of  the  country  generally,  are  dally 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  this  country  faces 
the  greatest  crisis  In  its  history.     The  very 
future  and  stability  of  this  country  Is   in- 
volved.    The  future  of  labor  and  of  other 
American  citizens  Is  at  stake.    This  crisis  In 
which  the  Nation  finds  itself  will  determine 
whether    American    labor    will    continue    to 
enjoy    the    freedom    and    progress    and    high 
standards  of  living  or  become  virtual  slaves 
under  Hltlerism  In  this  country  as  In  the 
other  countries  which  Mr.  Hitler  has  over- 
come.   Our  American  youth  are  being  called 
upon  to  leave  the  comforts  of  their  homes 
and  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  life  and  happi- 
ness In  order  to  combat  Hltlerism.    And  yet 
In  this  appalling  situation  Mr.  Lewis,  appar- 
ently indifferent  to  the  future  of  labor  and 
the    freedom    of    this   country,    has    openly 
defied    the    President   of    the   United   States 
and  imperiled  this  country's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mining  of  coal  is  the  basis 
of  our  whole  defense  program.  It  takes  so 
many  tons  of  coal  to  manufacture  so  many 
tons  of  coke.  It  takes  a  given  quantity  of 
coke  to  manufacture  a  given  quantity  of 
steel.  Steel  Is  required  to  manufacture  guns, 
ammunition,  ships,  tanks,  and  planes. 
Therefore,  the  whole  defense  program 
threatens  to  be  stopped  dead  in  Its  tracks 
t>ecause  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  henchmen  have 
arbitrarily  declared  that  arbitration  and  rea- 
son shall  be  ruthlessly  laii  aside  In  order 
that  their  point  might  be  carried.  It  appears 
that  the  Rubicon  has  been  reached;  that  a 
showdown  is  imminent.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  meet  the  Issue  squarely. 
In  the  name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom. In  the  name  of  the  men  of  our  Army 
and  Navy  who  today  are  preparing  to  offer 
themselves  as  living  sacrifices  upon  the  altar 
of  the  country,  how  long — oh,  liow  long — will 
this  condition  continue? 
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On  December  3,  1941— Congressional 
Record,  pages  9373-9374 — 4  days  before 
the  Japs  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
when  we  were  feverishly  trying  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  its  defense,  I  ad- 
dressed the  House,  then  considering  an 
antistrike  bill.  In  part,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  eyes  In  this  country  to- 
day are  directed  at  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  the  country  are 
alarmed,  they  are  amazed,  they  are  dam- 
founded  that  their  will  has  been  so  long 
thwarted  upon  this  question  of  strikes  in  de- 
fense Industries     •     •     •. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois  |Mr. 
McKeouch]  on  yesterday  made  a  most  Impas- 
sioned appeal  against  any  legislation.  Today 
he  took  the  floor  again.  I  listened  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  |Mr.  Hook|  and 
others  who  represent  that  school  of  thought 
talking  about  crucifying  labor.  Nobody  Is 
trying  to  crucify  labor     •     •     • 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  says  that  those 
who  advocate  this  legislation  have  voted 
against  all  labor  legislation.  I  challenge  that 
statement.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois that  there  Is  no  man  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  not  excepting  him.  who  has  a 
better  labor  record  than  I  have.  I  have 
never  voted  against  a  piece  of  legislation, 
the  wage-hour  law  not  excluded,  that  was 
for  the  benefit  of  labor  since  I  have  been  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.  When  I  listen  to 
these  gentlemen  talk  I  can  almost  see  in  my 
mind's  eye  the  delegates  In  the  House  of 
Deputies  of  France  and  I  can  hear  them 
making  the  same  kind  of  appeal  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McKeough)  made. 

Mr.  McKsoucH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  yield,  my  time  is  so  limited.  I  would 
like  to  debate  this  matter  with  the  gentle- 
man If  I  had  the  time 

Mr.  McKeouch.  I  would  like  to  also. 

Mr.  CoLMER.  I  have  not  the  time.  I  know 
that  the  delegates  In  Prance,  In  all  the  crises 
of  that  country  made  the  same  kind  of  an 
Impassioned  appeal  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  made,  and  today,  where  is  France? 
Where  are  the  gentlemen  who  made  those 
appeals     •     •     •? 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  this  Nation.  Its  institu- 
tions, and  the  heritage  left  us  by  the  found- 
ing fathers  Is  at  the  greatest  crisis  that  it 
has  ever  witnessed.  It  will  either  survive 
and  flourish  as  a  result  of  this  world 
struggle,  or  It  too  will  fall  prey  to  the  scourge 
of  Hltlerism,  and  Its  peoples  will  be  added  to 
Hitler's  slaves.  The  legislation  which  we 
are  considering  here  today  seeks  to  make  the 
disgrace  of  strikes  In  defense  Industries  either 
no  longer  possible  or  negligible.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  legislation  Is  In  no  sense  anti- 
labor  legislation  This  legislation  Is  prompted 
by  an  effort  to  help  the  rank  and  file  of  labor 
to  help  themselves  and  to  give  them  a  full 
opportunity  to  contribute  their  full  patriotic 
measure  toward  the  winning  of  the  war 
against  Hltlerism.  This  legislation  is  neces- 
sary and  essential,  therefore,  not  only  to 
see  that  the  wheels  of  Industry  In  our  de- 
fense program  are  kept  rolling,  but  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  protect  that  great  mass  of  workers, 
who  are  Just  as  patriotic  as  any  other  class 
of  American  people,  against  a  small  group  of 
labor  racketeers  who  place  their  own  selfish 
gains  and  advancement  above  their  duty 
to  the  masses  of  labor  and  their  coun- 
try.    ••     • 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  you  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  that  such  legislation  is  essential.  The 
American  people.  Including  the  hordes  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  labor,  are  looking  to  you 
as  their  representatives  to  enact  legislation 


that  will  stop  this  unwarranted  and  Inex- 
cusable system  of  strikes  in  defense  indus- 
tries. Moreover,  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
such  action  on  your  part.  I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  that  would  afford  the  common 
enemy  greater  satisfaction  than  for  you  to 
fail  the  country  In  this  hour  of  crisis.  The 
splendid  young  men  who  have  been  forced  by 
the  draft  law.  enacted  by  you.  as  well  as  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  patriots  who 
have  volunteered  into  the  country's  Army 
,  and  Nary  for  a  mere  pittance  In  the  form  of 
a  wage,  are  looking  to  you.  The  mothers  and 
fathers  of  those  young  men.  and  the  millions 
of  patriotic  laborers  themselves  have  turned 
their  eyes  toward  the  Nation's  Capital  today, 
and  they  all  together  with  the  patriotic 
Americans  everywhere,  expect  every  Memt)er 
of  this  Congress  to  do  his  duty  faithfully, 
patriotically,  and  without  fear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  days  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor, on  December  9, 1941 — Congressional 
Record,  page  9578 — when  most  of  our 
Navy  had  been  destroyed  and  Japan  was 
in  almost  sole  control  of  the  Pacific,  I 
again  addressed  the  House  as  follows: 

I  wonder  If  the  American  people  yet  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
death  struggle  for  the  survival  of  this  Nation 
and  Its  institutions.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  taken  the  position  ever  since 
the  repeal  of  the  neutrality  law  that  we  are 
in  a  state  of  war     •     •     • . 

We  are  in  a  war  unto  the  death  and  the 
sooner  the  American  people  realize  this,  the 
sooner  the  American  laborers,  the  sooner  the 
American  Congress,  the  sooner  the  American 
capitalists  realize  this  the  sooner  we  will  be 
able  to  achieve  that  ultimate  victory  that  we 
all  hope  for.  I  hope  the  American  people 
will  no  longer  be  deluded.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
apprehend  that  when  the  facts  are  made 
public,  it  will  be  disclosed  that  we  suffered  a 
major  tragedy  on  Souday  and  that  the 
casualty  list  is  going  to  be  great  Indeed,  and 
that  our  material  losses  were  greater  than  we 
now  suspect;  but  It  Is  up  to  us  to  relegate 
everything  else  to  the  background  and  pre- 
pare for  a  long,  drawn  out  war  and  make 
whatever  sacrifice  is  necessary. 

I  hope  I  will  never  again  hear  from  this 
floor  or  from  any  other  Government  official 
the  thought  advocated  that  we  can  go  on 
and  win  this  war  and  at  the  same  time  carry 
on  with  the  social  progress  we  have  made. 
We  have  got  to  do  one  of  two  things.  We 
have  either  got  to  make  up  our  minds  that 
we  are  going  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  is 
necessary  or  else  play  the  role  In  this  great 
tragedy  of  World  War  II  that  was  played  by 
France. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few  days  ago,  on 
May  17,  1946 — Congressional  Record, 
pages  5214-5215 — in  addressing  this 
body  I  again  pointed  out  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  traveling  in  this  labor- 
management  crisis.  I  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  membership  of  this  House, 
as  well  as  the  labor  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try, dangers  of  that  trend  in  part,  as 
follows: 

As  chairman  of  the  Postwar  Economic 
Policy  Committee,  I,  with  six  other  members 
of  that  committee,  visited  the  Soviet  Repub- 
lic last  year.  We  saw,  first  hand,  how  labor 
was  treated  In  that  country.  We  saw  these 
people  working  In  those  factories  and  we  saw 
them  working  on  those  farms,  and  I  say  to 
you  that  they  are  virtually  frozen  to  their 
jobs,  and  do  not  enjoy  the  right  to  strike. 
They  do  not  enjoy  the  right,  in  most  in- 
stances, of  even  the  freedom  of  electing  their 
own  form  of  employment.  I  asked  the  super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  large  factories  there. 


a  pride  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  if  they  had 
any  strikes  In  that  country.  The  gentlemen 
here  who  were  with  me  will  be*r  me  out 
on  what  his  reply  was.  No;  they  do  not  have 
any  strikes  in  that  country.  He  Indicated 
that  that  was  an  American  institution.  I 
said.  "What  happens  when  the  workers  are 
dissatisfied? "  He  said  that  they  were  not 
dissatisfied.  But  I  preaMd  the  ruestion 
about  what  would  happen  if  they  becama 
dissatisfied. 

"Well.  In  that  csm  m  representative  of  the 
trade-union  and  a  representative  of  the  fac- 
tory Just  get  together  and  everybody  u  satis- 
fied." the  superintendent  replied.  But  he 
neglected  to  say  that  the  representative  of 
the  trade-union  and  the  representative  of 
the  factory  were  both  key  figures  In  the  Com- 
munist government,  and  tljat  the  trade 
union  was  also  a  part  of  the  government. 

I  asked  the  same  question  at  the  collective 
farm  and  I  got  the  same  answer.  Nobody  is 
dissatisfied,  nobody  strikes,  and  nobody 
changes  his  employment.  Is  that  the  form 
of  government  we  want  In  this  country f  It 
that  form  of  government  threatens  this  coun- 
try, then  are  we  Justified  in  investigating 
the  activities  of  that  form  of  govemnicnt  In 
this  country?  They  have  a  right  to  their 
form  of  government  there,  but  they  have  no 
right  to  force  their  form  f^'  government  on  us. 

1  say  to  you  that  we  ^x  the  dutinct  Un- 
pression  from  those  with  whom  we  dlscuaeed 
this  matter  there,  both  the  Russians  and  our 
American  represenutives,  that  if  a  worker 
complained  about  either  tbe  working  con- 
ditions or  the  pay  for  the  tiults  of  his  labor 
he  was  waited  upon,  usually  at  night,  by  a 
representative  of  the  secret  Russian  pollc*. 
He  was  then  either  glad  to  remain  satlsOed 
thereafter  or  was  sent  to  the  frozen  reglotui 
of  Siberia. 

And  yet.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  recently  where 
a  group  of  vice  presidents  and  representatives 
of  the  CIO  visited  Russia  and  came  bade 
and  recommended  closer  cooperation  between 
the  Soviet  trade-unions  and  the  American 
labor  unions.  God  lorbid  that  the  inde- 
pendent American  worklngmen  and  farmers 
will  ever  be  forced  to  work  under  such  a 
system. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  our 
whole  economic  system,  already  stagger- 
ing from  the  blow  dealt  it  by  John  L. 
Lewis'  coal  strike,  was  dealt  still  another 
and  final  blow  by  other  dictatorial  labor 
leaders.  Today  our  whole  transportation 
system — the  arteries  which  furnish  the 
lifeblood  to  our  economy — is  blocked.  A 
mere  handful  of  willful  men  have  stopped 
the  wheels  cf  industry  and  have  caused 
a  complete  cessation  of  the  production 
and  transportation  of  the  farm  and  in- 
dustrial products  so  essential  to  life  in 
this  modem  civilization. 

Has  not  the  time  come  when  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States,  the  only  Representatives  whom 
135.000.000  Americans  have  to  look  to  for 
leadership  and  guidance,  must  decide — 
and  decide  now  by  appropriate  action— 
whether  this  great  country  is  to  be  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  dictated  to  by  a 
small  minority?  Ours  is  the  only  surviv- 
ing republican  form  of  government  which 
engaged  in  the  last  two  world  wars.  We 
must  decide  now  whether  we  are  going 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Prance,  or 
Russia,  or  whether  we  have  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  .save  this  glorious  Republic — 
the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  human 
liberty  and  freedom. 
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or  CALUOiHlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 
Mr  IZAC  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
Include  my  statement  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the 
Hou-se.  May  3.  1946.  in  connection  with 
San  Diego  and  M»s>ion  Bay,  Calif.,  which 
Is  of  great  importance  and  benefit  to  the 
citizens  of  San  DleKo: 

M'  I7AC  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee.  I  would  like  to  develop  the 
benefits  regarding  this  project  a  little  bit 
{urther  than  the  colonel  has. 

I  think  he  has  covered  the  main  essentials 
of  the  Government  expenditure. 

Now  about  1870  we  had  a  flood  problem  In 
San  Dtego.  small  as  the  city  was.  because  the 
water*  of  the  San  Diego  were  flowing  down 
into  San  Diego  Bay.  not  Mission  Bay. 

In  order  to  save  the  valuable  lands  there 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Government 
built  this  jetty,  as  you  can  see  here  (pointing 
to  chart  1.  to  shunt  the  waters  away  from 
San  Dietfo  Bay  and  run  them  off  Into  the 
ocean  here  at  Mission  Bay.  That  held  for 
quite  some  time,  although  It  had  to  be  am- 
plified and  augmented  and  strengthened,  and 
as  lat«  as  the  1920s  I  saw  a  flood  that  1  was 
aure  was  going  to  take  out  that  dike,  but  by 
the  help  of  Marines  and  Navy  personnel,  we 
managed  to  get  sandbags  sufficient  to  with- 
stand that  flood 

Immediately  thereafter  a  study  was  made 
to  see  what  had  to  be  done  to  avoid  this 
danger  in  the  future.  Now  the  danger  Is.  not 
to  Just  the  sand  in  the  mouth  of  the  old 
river.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  built  the 
Marine  Corps  base,  the  naval  training  station. 
and  the  Consolidated  Vultee  plant,  employing 
44.000  people  during  the  war  building  air- 
craft for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  all  of  those. 
In  addition  to  the  municipal  airfield,  he 
athwart  the  old  mouth  of  the  river. 

So  it  is  very  easential  that  we  do  not  have 
any  floods  from  now  on. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  a  study  was  made, 
w  I  say.  to  sec  if  we  could  not  have  a  real 
flood-control  channel  out  to  Mlaalon  Bay  In- 
stead of  into  San  Diego  Bay.  and  as  has  just 
been  stated,  this  •2.000.000  project,  mostly  at 
the  exi^ense  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
correctly  so.  because  It  is  strictly  a  flood-con- 
trol project.  Is  to  be  used  to  build  a  jetty 
here,  a  jetty  there,  and  then  dredge  out  this 
channel  between. 

The  San  Diego  River  coming  down  from  the 
gorge  as  it  does  will  flow  through  this  and 
go  cut  unot)structed  to  the  ocean. 

Here  is  one  reason  why  it  costs  the  local 
interests  so  much  money.  When  we  build 
anything  of  this  kind  it  means  the  relocation 
of  bridges  and  boulevards,  and  in  this  case 
the  main  highway  to  Los  Angeles  has  to  be 
moved.  All  of  the  bridges  will  have  to  be 
moved,  and  that  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
local  people. 

They  have  assumed  that  already  In  their 
appearance  before  the  Army  engineers.  So 
much  for  that. 

Now,  we  come  to  what  i  consider  one  of  the 
great  assets  to  the  country  that  we  will  have 
If  thU  river -and-harbor  feature  is  carried  to 
completion. 

As  you  know,  we  have  a  high  ooMt  line  on 
the  weat  coast.     In  the  East  It  U  low.     We 
~bave  many  indentations  from  the  Rio  Grande 
up  to  Canada. 

The  type  of  coast  line  Is  such  that  It  per- 
mits of  harbors  being  built  every  few  miles. 


You  know  If  you  have  ever  been  fishing  along 
the  east  coast,  you  can  put  In  out  of  danger 
of  storms  every  few  miles  because  there  la 
always  a  little  harbor  cloae  by. 

On  the  west  coast  it  U  entUrely  dUIerent. 
On  the  west  coast,  we  have,  starling  at  the 
Mexican  line,  only  three  or  four  natural  har- 
bors, the  first  one  being  San  Diego  Bay. 

This  committee  made  it  possible  for  San 
Diego  Bay  to  serve  to  such  a  great  capacity 
in  this  war  by  authorizing  the  dredging  pro- 
gram that  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  th^ 
committee  in  1937.  my  first  appearance  be- 
fore any  congressional  committee. 

That  dredging  program  made  it  possible  to 
use  San  Diego  as  a  real  harbor  for  our  men-ol- 
war  during  this  war. 

After  you  leave  San  Diego,  the  next  harbor 
Is  LoB  Angeles.  Long  Beach,  and  that  is  a  made 
harbor:  it  is  not  a  natural  harbor.  In  be- 
tween, there  is  onlv  one  little  port,  ycu  may 
call  it  which  was  likewise  developed  by  the 
Army  engineers.  Balboa,  where  you  can  put 
a  few  small  vessels. 

Next  comes  one  or  two  little  made  harbors 
again  like  Huenemo.  which  we  built  in  the 
war.  and  practically  nothing  of  any  account 
until  you  get  to  San  Francisco  Bay.  and  then 
all  the  way  up  to  the  Columb  a  River,  and 
then  to  Puget  Sound,  practically  nothing  else 
on  the  west  coast.         • 

So  it  is  verv  nece.ssary  for  national -defense 
ptirposes.  and  for  normal  peacetime  pur- 
poses, for  our  patrol  craft  and  for  Coast 
Guard  operations,  to  have  all  along  the  west 
coast  sufficient  harbors  of  the  type  that  this 
project  will  provide. 

You  see.  there  will  be  nothing  from  Point 
Loma  up  to  Balboa.  70  miles  away,  unless  we 
open  up  the  entrance  to  Mission  Bay  by  put- 
ting two  jetties  here.  One  of  the  two  jetties 
will  be  common  with  the  jetty  for  the  flood- 
control  channel. 

Those  Jetties,  incidently.  cost  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars.  That  Is  strictly,  of 
course,  a  Government  charge. 

As  vve  come  In  on  the  ocean  side,  the  plan 
Is  to  dredge  an  entrance  channel  to  20  feet 
which  will  make  it  possible-  to  take  prac- 
tically all  smaller  vessels.  Adjacent  to  this 
main  channel  there  will  be  a  boat  basin  on 
the  right  for  repair  and  overhaul,  a  boat 
basin  to  the  left  for  smaller  craft,  and  by 
having  20  leet  as  far  as  this  bridge  shown 
here,  it  will  be  possible  to  place  a  great  num- 
ber of  vessels  there  out  of  the  storms  as 
well  as  for  laying  up  for  repairs  and  for  the 
ordinary  uses  of  patrol  craft. 

Now.  just  a  word  at>out  San  Diego's  end  of 
this.  Already  we  have  spent  over  $4,000,000. 
It  has  not  all  been  spent,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
on  the  way  and  obligated.  We  have  a  dredge 
working  there  now.  The  city  of  San  Diego  is 
going  to  develop  this  into  a  very  fine  recrea- 
tional area. 

At  the  present  time  those  are  mud  flats 
covering  that  great  expansion  there.  Right 
in  practically  the  heart  of  the  city  of  San 
Diego. 

By  dredging  we  will  deepen  this  to  8,  10, 
and  12  feet,  and  up  to  20  feet,  for  various 
purposes.  A  power-boat  course,  yachting  all 
through,  and  a  rowing  course;  it  even  pro- 
vides an  airfield  and  a  seaplane  base. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  a  development 
here  in  Mission  Beach  of  an  amusement 
center.  That,  naturally,  vastly  enlarged  by 
this  project,  we  think  will  bring  great  num- 
bers of  tourists  to  our  area.  That  might  not 
seem  of  such  great  importance  to  you  gen- 
tlemen, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  when 
the  war  ended  52.000  of  our  people  lost  their 
jobs  as  a  result  of  cancellation  of  contracts. 
In  a  town  of  our  size,  52,000  Jobs  is  a  lot  of 
Jobs. 

Mr.  DoNDERO.  What  is  the  size  of  the  city? 
B4r.  IzAC.  Two  hundred  and  two  thousand 
m  the  1940  census.  Three  hundred  sixty - 
three  thousand  the  other  day,  when  they 
finished  the  next  census.  You  see,  we  had 
»  census  paid  for  by  the  city,  and   It  was 


just  completed  a  few  days  ago— 363.000.  quite 
an  increase  from  202.000. 

Now.   with  that  great  number  of  unem- 
ployed, the  mayor  and  the  city  officials  have 
plans  for  putting  great  numbers  of   people 
to  work  on  this  project.     As  I  say,  they  have 
Issued  bonds,  $2,000,000  In  one  lump  sum 
Thev  have  spent  or  obligated  all  told  about 
$4,500000  on  getting  their  end  done,  or  at 
least  the  preliminary  work.     They  were  un- 
able   to    have    the    State    take    care    of    the 
bridges  and  boulevards,  but  they  are  going 
to  use    the  gas-tax   fund   for   that   purpose 
So  all  of  their  part  is  taken  care  of.     All  we 
need  now  is  to  have  a  favorable  report  from 
you  gentlemen,  with  the  Government  provid- 
ing Its  logical  share  of  the  cost,  and  develop- 
ing for  the   use  of  the  Nation  this  harbor 
that   Is  so  badly  needed,  as  are  all  harbors 
on  the  west  coast. 

The  flood  control,  of  course,  you  can  see 
from  this  chart.  That  Is  a  necessary  thing 
to  safeguard  the  Government  capital  invest- 
ments that  have  already  been  made  in  the 
great  establishments  we  have  in  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Diego  River.  We  must  have  that 
flocd  control  regardless  of  anything  else:  and 
with  that  going  hand  in  hand  with  this  other 
development,  as  you  can  see.  it  will  redound 
to  the  beneflt.  not  only  of  the  city  of  San 
Dieco,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Ptttxsok  of  Georgia.  Congressman,  is 
there  any  opposition   to  this  project? 

Mr.  IzAC,  As  far  as  I  know,  there  has  not 
been  a  word  said  against  it.  I  understood 
from  the  mayor  that  the  bird  refuge— this 
has  always  been  a  great  bird  refuge— that 
the  Wildlife  Service  was  a  little  worried  about 
It  at  first,  so  our  people  agreed  to  set  aside 
this  whole  area,  and  another  section  here, 
for  bird  refuge — a  real  wildlife  refuge.  I 
understand  that  that  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Wildlife  Service. 

Mr.  PrTERsoN  of  Georgia.  I  would  like  to 
state.  Congressman  Izac.  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  this  committee  dealing  primarily 
with  beach -erosion  matters  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  your  fair  city  last  summer,  and 
we  were  very  graciously  and  very  royally  en- 
tertained, and  in  addition,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  over  your  water  front  and  see 
your  problems  there. 

We  think  you  are  fortunate  In  having  a 
number  of  this  committee  who  were  able  to 
get  first-hand  Information  on  what  you  are 
attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  Izac.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  be 
there  at  the  time.  I  was  on  an  Investigation 
in  the  Pacific.  I  had  heard  that  the  Mem- 
bers had  been  there  and  made  the  studies, 
and  incidentally  made  a  very  fine  Impression 
on  our  people. 

Mr.  Peterson  of  Georgia.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man was  held  In  high  esteem  by  his  con- 
stituents, and  I  assure  you  that  your  con- 
stituents are  fortunate  in  having  you  here 
-  to  promote  this  project  and  look  after  their 
interests  in  this  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  other  committees  of 
Congress. 
Mr.  Izac.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 


Locust  Years  End 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

Or  NEBR.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  I  include  part  of  an  editorial 
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from  the  Alliance  Times  Herald  of  Tues- 
day. May  21.  1946.  This  paper  is  owned 
and  edited  by  Ben  Sallows.  His  editorial 
reflects  the  tliinking  of  the  people  in  the 
Panhandle  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Government  has  been 
Issuing  more  directives  by  bureaucrats, 
which  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
law.  than  laws  actually  passec*  by  Con- 
gress. The  condition  has  gone  on  so  long 
that  many  people  have  a  feeling  that  per- 
haps constitutional  goveinment  is  break- 
ing down  and  they  want  big  government 
which  will  direct  all  of  the  activities  in 
the  country. 

This  Government,  for  14  years,  has  so 
coddled  labor  that  it  has  become  larger 
than  Government  itself.  Much  of  this 
hsis  been  due  to  the  administration  giv- 
ing in  to  labor  on  ever  point. 

This  House  passed  labor  legislation 
more  than  2  months  ago.  The  Senate  is 
now  working  far  into  the  night  to  get 
labor  legislation  which  will  prevent  some 
of  the  chickens  from  coming  home  to 
roost.  These  eggs  were  laid  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  past  13  years.  The 
time  is  long  past  due  for  legislation  which 
will  protect  the  interests  of  the  public. 
I  recommend  the  reading  of  this  editorial 
by  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

LOCUST   TEARS  END 

Government  by  mimeograph  and  Gov- 
ernment by  directives  has  become  the  way 
of  American  economic  life.  We  have  gone  so 
far  from  the  rocklike  principles  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
that  students  of  government  can  find  no 
comparison  between  the  written  law  and  the 
way  which  It  Is  now  Interpreted. 

In  case  you  may  not  remember  article  I. 
the  first  part  of  our  Constitution,  that  sec- 
tion of  oiu-  Federal  law  details  the  law -giving 
powers  of  the  Congress,  including  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  article  says  "all  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

What  is  the  current  picture  that  has  be- 
come so  increasingly  perilous  to  the  Ideas  of 
that  Constitution? 

We  have  been  subjected  to  the  lmp>erlou8 
rulings  of  the  executive  department  which 
has  mushroomed  Into  a  myriad  "boards"  and 
"administrations"  and  "authorities." 

Article  I  says  that  the  laws  shall  be  made 
by  the  Congress.  But  the  bright-eyed  and 
starry  "thinkers"  of  the  Government  in  the 
last  "14  long  years"  have  sat  at  desks  and 
dictated  directives  that  have  carried  as  much 
power  over  our  economic  life  as  any  bill  ever 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  Into  law. 

The  landslides  which  swept  the  Democratic 
Party  into  power  in  1932  and  continued  them 
In  that  power  for  three  more  elections  were 
partly  a  result  of  a  public  impatience  against 
the  die-hards  of  the  Republican  Party.  Some 
of  the  New  Deal  ideas  were  good;  they've  been 
proven  of  beneflt  to  the  general  public. 

But  their  method  of  administration  has 
been  bad.  These  hot-heads  and  dreamers 
haven't  been  content  to  let  our  natural  con- 
stitutional processes  bring  about  the  ends 
they  wished  to  accomplish.  They've  sat  at 
desks  In  a  fine  fever  and  written  directives. 
Then  they  sent  Investigators  Into  the  field, 
and  when  they  found  what  they  considered 
to  be  a  violation  of  their  beautiful  ideas  they 
socked  the  hell  out  of  the  supposed  violator. 
This  boils  down  to  a  few  simple  facts.  The 
best  way  to  see  what  the  trend  has  been  Is 
to  get  a  copy  o'  your  Constitution.  First, 
the  bureaucrats  made  the  laws  through  direc- 
tives; that  Is  an  assumption  of  the  powers 
granted  by  the  Constitution  oiUy  to  the 
Congress. 


Second,  they  have  put  those  lavs  Into 
execution;  they  have  determined  where  and 
when  their  directives  shall  apply:  that  Is  an 
assumption  of  the  powers  granted  in  article 
n  to  the  executive  branch  of  our  democracy. 

Third,  and  most  vicious  of  all.  they  have 
proceeded    to    levy    fines    and    assessments 
against    persons  whom   they   consider    have 
Violated  the  provisions  of  their  own  direc-^ 
tlvrs. 

That  is  the  final  assumption  of  our  third 
and  most  important  division  of  government — 
enforcement  of  the  laws. 

We  have  seen  a  trend  in  the  past  few  years 
where  people  are  rising  in  righteous  Indigna- 
tion against  this  complete  assumption  of 
government  bureaucracy.  And  we  have  seen 
young  able  men  of  purpose,  filled  with  a  nat- 
ural respect  toward  the  written  law.  come 
forward  and  denounce  this  Government  by 
mimeograph. 


Feed  for  Livestock  in  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  11.  the  New  England  delegation 
conferred  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  with  reference  to 
the  situation  existing  In  New  England  as 
to  livestock  feedings.  Because  this  situ- 
ation has  become  increasingly  critical,  a 
conference  was  arranged  yesterday  morn- 
ing with  Undersecretary  of  Agriculture 
Norris  E.  Dodd.  Mr.  Carl  C.  Parrington, 
Assistant  Administrator  of  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  and  Mr. 
Leroy  K.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Grain 
Branch  of-  the  Department.  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont,  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Hart  of  Connecticut.  Repre- 
sentative Sherman  Adams  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  met  with  these  representa- 
tives of  the  Department. 

After  this  conference,  we  were  con- 
vinced that  further  action  was  impera- 
tive and,  consequently,  last  night  we  four 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 

Shortage  of  stock  and  poultry  feed  In  New 
England  Is  now  past  the  stage  of  crisis  and  is 
actually  approaching  a  calamity.  The  de- 
struction of  poultry  flocks  Is  already  wide- 
spread and  increasing  daily.  Great  numbers 
of  valuable  dairy  cows  are  being  slaughtered, 
and  underfeeding  of  remaining  herds  is  ag- 
gravating the  already  drastic  shrinkage  of 
milk  and  other  vitally  needed  dairy  products. 
The  withholding  of  grain  for  essential  feed 
of  draft  animals  engaged  In  lumbering  oper- 
ations Is  ctirtalling  production  of  lumber  In- 
dispensable to  the  progress  of  the  national 
housing  program.  These  are  the  stark  facts 
In  the  face  of  an  abundant  supply  of  oats 
and  a  sufficient  corn  inventory  to  tide  over 
feeders  imtU  the  incoming  new  crop.  The 
failure  of  the  Government  to  take  Immediate 
and  effective  action  In  this  emergency  means 
the  destruction  of  food-producing  flocks  and 
herds,  seriously  threatening  not  only  our  own 
food  supply  but  also  our  ability  to  fulfill 
our  commitments  to  famine-stricken  people 
abroad.  Our  producers  are  faced.  In  addi- 
tion, with  forced  liquidation  and  bankruptcy 
of  small  businesses  buUt  up  with  years  of 
hard  work.  This  is  an  unfair,  unreasonable, 
and  unnecessary  hardship  upon  them.    W« 


have  used  every  effort  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  provide  some  solution  In 
this  crisis.  The  Department  now  oflers  no 
hope  of  any  relief.  This  relief  must  not  be 
delayed  any  longer.  Therefore,  we  ask  that 
you  proclaim  a  state  of  emergency  and  make 
tirgent  recommendations  that  holders  of  feed 
grain  ship  to  New  England  a  supply  suClcent 
to  prevent  this  catastrophe 

Oeorck  D.  Aiktn. 

Senator  from  Vermont. 

Thomas  C.  Hakt. 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Shkkman  Adams, 
Representative  from  Netv  Hamp.':hire. 

John  W  Hcelton. 
Representative  from  Massachusetts. 

We  are  reporting  this  action  to  the 
New  England  delegation.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  make  every  effort,  consistent 
with  our  recognition  of  the  solemn  obli- 
gation of  this  country  in  the  pre.«;ent 
world-famine  crisis,  to  develop  construc- 
tive and  immediate  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  further  suffering  in 
New  England  and  the  destruction  of  our 
invaluable  food -producing  units. 


Save  America — That's  the  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

op  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  and  all 
tho.«;e  who  may  read  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  editorial  by  Mr. 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  of  the  Tulsa  Dally 
Tribune,  on  the  subject.  Save  America — 
That's  the  Issue: 

SAVE    AMEKICA — THAT'S   THE    ISST7S 

(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 
At  Oklahoma  City,  the  other  day.  a  young 
man  just  out  of  uniform  rose  before  a  Bute 
convention  of  Republicans  to  defiantly  serve 
notice  that  he  was  /going  to  be  a  delegate  to 
the  next  National  Republican  ConvenUon 
and  he  was  going  to  drive  the  "Old  Guard" 
right  out  of  the  party.  He  had  a  lot  of 
things  he  was  going  to  do.  He  was  very  In- 
teresting. 

He  thought  the  Republican  Party  had  no 
Issue.  This  week  Mr.  Kiplinger.  the  confi- 
dential wiser-upper  at  Washington,  said  the 
same  thing.  Kiplinger  knows  better.  Young 
Stassen  Is  out  on  the  pay  platform  peddling 
the  same  falsehood.  It  is  time  to  stjtch 
these  lies. 

For  a  dozen  years  the  Democratic  Party 
paid  a  high  salary  to  one  Charles  Michelson 
to  manufacture  lies  about  honest  men.  Re- 
peating lies  cause  them  to  stick.  Not  a  high- 
class  business,  but  It  was  the  Democratic 
business. 

This  "<Md  Guard"  slur  at  the  Republican 
Party  sets  up  a  big,  bad  bogie.  It  is  the  alias 
for  "Wall  Street."  wicked  Wall  Street  where 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  most  at  home.  Is 
Stassen  getting  any  money  today  from  a  Wall 
Street  stock  broker  by  the  name  of  Bancs? 
Wall  Street  la  Democratic  and  Wall  Street  is 
New  Deal. 

J.  Plerpont  Morgan.  8r..  and  J.  P  ,  Jr..  and 
the  majority  of  the  partners  In  the  Morgan 
House.  Including  the  late  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
playmate  Stettlnlus.  his  adviser.  Barney 
Baruch,  Thomas  J.  Watson,  and  a  catalogu* 
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rency   Inflation   in   the  Confederate  capital  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 

durlUkj   the   Civil   War   years.    These    prices       President  with  the  request  that  he  proceed 


tlonal  legislation  should  be  ssiacted  placinf 
responsibilities  on  labor  unions  comparaUa 


-r, 


l! 


As  you  know,  we  have  a  mgn  comv  une  on 
the  we«t  coast.     In  the  East  It  U  low.     We 
~have  many  Indentations  from  the  Rio  Grande 
up  to  Canada. 

The  type  of  coast  line  Is  such  that  It  per- 
mits of  hartxjrs  being  built  every  few  mUes. 


Mr.  IZAC.  Two  hundred  and  two  thousand 
m  the  1940  census.  Three  hundred  sixty- 
three  thousand  the  other  day,  when  they 
finished  the  next  census.  You  see.  we  had 
a  oensu«  paid  for  by  the  city,  and   It  was 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  include  part  of  an  editorial 


best  way  to  see  what  the  trend  has  been  la 
to  get  a  copy  o'  your  Constitution.  First, 
the  bureaucrats  made  the  laws  through  direc- 
tives; that  is  an  assumption  of  the  powers 
granted  by  the  Constitution  only  to  the 
Congress. 


our  commitments  to  famine-strlcken  people 
abroad.  Our  producers  are  faced.  In  addi- 
tion, with  forced  liquidation  and  bankruptcy 
of  small  businesses  built  up  with  years  of 
hard  work.  This  Is  an  unfair,  unreasonable, 
and  unnecessary  hardship  upon  them.    W« 


new  t.Ktu. 

J.  Plerpont  Morgan.  8r..  and  J.  P .  Jr.,  and 
the  majority  of  the  partners  in  the  Morgan 
House,  including  the  lat«  >Ir.  Roosevelt's 
playmate  Btettinlus.  his  adviser.  Barney 
Bamch.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  and  a  catalofus 
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of  Wall  Street  operators  that  compiled,  wculd 
compare  with  the  Tulsa  telephone  directory, 
are  registered  and  participating  Democrats. 
Wall  Street  U.  and  always  has  been,  a  Demo- 
cratic stronghold 

The  Charlev  McCarthy,  sitting  on  the 
Democratic  Party's  knee,  lies  when  he  in- 
dicts the  Republican  Party  of  being  anti- 
lab  r  in  any  sense  It  is  the  party  that  put 
labor  mto  the  Cabinet.  And  it  designed  that 
Cabinet  position  (or  an  actual  laboring  man 
to  occupy.  It  was  Franklin  Roosevelt  who 
overthrew  that  plan. 

Unlike  the  record  of  the  Democratic  Party 
ihe  Republican  Party  Is  so  progressive,  so 
jTist.  and  to  American,  that  it  does  not  believe 
the  American  people  should  be  made  the 
victims  of  the  avaricious  performances  of 
latwr  racketeers  who  have  the  full  fupport 
of  the  New  Dealers  In  blocking  production 
and  halting  prcgrew. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  under 
our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  every 
American  has  the  right  to  work  and  the  right 
to  earn  the  worth  of  his  labor.  Does  the 
ycung  ex-ofBcer  want  to  go  to  the  next  na- 
tional convention  to  protest  th^t  right? 

This  "old  guard"  stuff  needs  a  little  notice. 
Youth  U  not  measured  by  arteries  Youth  is 
vision.  Forward  moving  If  that  young  man 
doe«nt  know  that  simple  physical  truth,  it's 
time  he  learn  it.  Chancer  wrote  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  when  past  60.  and  Gf»ethe  finished 
Faust  when  past  80  And  today  the  most 
aggressively  progressive  Governor  of  any 
State  In  the  country  Is  Republican  Walter 
Goodland.  of  Wisconsin,  who  Is  now  can- 
dltating  for  his  third  t*rm  In  his  eighty- 
third  Tear.  "Old  guard"?  Who  are  you  talk- 
ing ab.->ut.  boy?        ' 

A  lot  of  these  misguided  youths,  like 
Stassen.  have  the  idea  that  no  one  past  35 
Is  fit  to  vote. 

Deliberate  and  wilful  lies  accuse  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  l>eing  a  collection  of 
isolationists.  By  Its  own  national  action,  the 
Republican  Party  pledged  itself  to  everything 
that  the  UNO  hopes  to  be.  It  is  time  seme 
of  these  young  fellows  read  the  last  Repub- 
lican platform  The  Republican  Party  la 
opposed  to  any  commitments  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Senate.  That  Is  the  constitutional 
way.  Under  the  secrecies  of  Roosevelt,  the 
Democrats  have  repudiated  this  Republic. 
Under  Roosevelt  the  Democrats  returned  this 
country  to  monarchy  from  which  our.  fore- 
fathers freed  us. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  pledged  to  o!d- 
age  pensions:  to  child  health  and  welfare; 
to  low-cost  housing:  to  crop  Insurance:  high 
farm  prices  and  Government  farm  credit. 
A  long  program  of  specifically  progressive 
performances,  the  like  of  which  the  Pender- 
gast  machine.  Tammany  Hall,  the  corrupt 
Boston  gang,  the  Hague.  Crump,  and  Kelly 
machines  that  are  the  sinews  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  know  nothing  and  care  less. 

The  young  man  down  in  Oklahoma  City 
the  other  dav  put  up  bogles  to  knock  down. 
He  didnt  tell  anybody  anything  when  he 
said  we  must  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe 
the  naked  of  all  the  peoples  who  were  in- 
jured by  wars  and  who  themselves  made 
wars. 

He  cant  find  an  American  in  any  party 
who  isn't  willing  to  work  and  to  share,  to 
feed  and  clothe  people  who  are  In  distress. 
But  the  Republican  Party  never  plowed  under 
food,  nor  killed  pigs  to  create  a  scarcity. 

And  the  Democratic  President,  Mr.  Tru- 
man, had  to  turn  to  a  Republican,  our  for- 
mer President.  Mr.  Hoover,  to  find  out  how 
best  to  use  Americas  glfta  to  relieve  the 
sufferings 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  only  party 
today  that  stands  for  the  return  to  free 
enterprise,  that  will  house  our  own  home- 
less, that  will  make  work  for  everyone  who 
wanU  to  work  and  wages  that  are  the  worth 
of  work.  Out  of  producing  only  can  we  feed 
and  clothe  the  misguided  and  mistreated 
peoples  of  the  earth. 


But  they  have  a  need  for  something  great- 
er than  bread  and  fabric.  From  the  strong 
sustaining  neighbor  they  need  a  plan,  a 
pattern  to  emulate,  that  they  can  enjoy 
the  productive  powers  of  free  peoples.  And 
only  the  Republican  Party  can  make  that 
pattern  because  the  Democratic  Party  has 
destroyed  the  form. 

The  falsehood  factory  his  long  toyed  with 
the  name  "Harding"  with  diabolical  dishon- 
esty.   It  has  been  »mplicd,  and  broadcast,  that 
Harding  was  a  grafter.    Harding  never  grafted 
a  thin  dime.    He  was  a  kindly,  genial.  guUl- 
ble.  weak,  affable  chap,  a  county  politician  as 
unqualified  to  be  President  as  the  graduate 
of  the  Pendergast  school  that  we  have  now. 
The  Teaiwt   Dome   boys   ran   circles  around 
Harding  but  he  did  not  know  what  was  eoing 
on.     But  that   infamy   was  a   thimbleful   of 
betrayal  compared  to  the  oil  operations  which 
Franklin  Roosevelt  engineered  for  the  Rocke- 
fellers and  other  political  playmates  of  the 
New  Deal.    The  only  President  who  ever  put 
a  Standard  Oil  cfflcer  in  a  Cabinet  post  was  a 
Democrat. 

The  falsehood  factory  has  circulated  sneers 
and  contempt  for  Herbert  Hoover,  than 
whom  the  people  never  had  a  more  honorable 
servant.  So  keen  was  his  sense  of  public 
duty  that  he  never  drew  a  dime  of  salary 
from  his  Go\ernment  while  he  served  as 
President.  In  contrast  to  which  the  Demo- 
cratic family  that  occupied  the  White  House 
for  12  years  made  more  than  a  million  dollars 
in  Just  the  White  House  business. 

It  Is  high  time  responsible  writers  and  self- 
respecting  broadcasters  began  to  speak  the 
truth. 

Who  says  the  Republican  Party  lacks  a 
positive  program  belies  his  own  devotion  to 
this  Republic.  The  Republican  Party  was 
born  to  champion  Just  one  cause — to  save 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Today  that  is  the  real  issue.  And  had  the 
Republican  Party  no  other  it  would  outweigh 
all  other  parties  in  their  hypocritical  profes- 
sions of  platform.  As  It  began,  so  the  Re- 
publican Party  today  is  going  to  save  America. 
And  that  Ic  the  real  issue. 


OPA  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 


or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting  article  appeared  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  of  recent  date  as  a  re- 
print from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  relating 
to  the  misinformation  given  by  the  OPA 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  Quite  well 
do  we  recall  the  material  misinformation 
given  to  the  people  and  to  the  country  by 
Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  and  others,  by  radio 
and  through  the  press,  following  the  ac- 
tion taken  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  extension  of  the  OPA.  Of 
course,  the  people  knew  that  those  who 
gave  that  misinformation  were  trying  to 
perpetuate  the  OPA  as  an  agency  of 
Government,  and  to  likewise  perpetuate 
the  fat  jobs  those  in  that  agency  are  now 
holding.  The  people  know  that  fact. 
The  people  are  not  being  fooled  by  the 
Washington  bureaucrats,  and  least  of  all 
by  those  in  the  OPA. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "Let  the  people 
know  the  facts  and  the  country  will  be 
saved."    But,  with  men  who  would  mis- 


lead and  try  to  fool  the  people,  for  their 
own  selfish  purpose.s,  deliberately  mis- 
stating the  facts,  and  trying  to  mislead 
the  people,  there  will  be  a  great  uprising 
in  the  future  and  those  very  men  will  be 
the  recipients  of  the  wrath  of  the  peo- 
ple—who. in  the  end,  are  cur  own  Gov- 
ernment.    The   people   are   opposed   to 
control  and  domination  by  some  agency 
of  Government.    They  have  experienced 
too  much  of  it  already.    If  there  is  need 
for  regulation,  the  people  will  regulate 
themselves— or  that  regulation  can  be 
properly  handled  in  the  counties— there 
is  no  earthly  need  of  maintaining  a  huge 
agency  of  government,  in  Washington, 
with  thousands  of  people  upon  the  pay- 
roll, telling  the  people  just  what  they 
must  do.  or  what  they  must  not  do,  at  a 
tremendous  cost  and  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation.    And,  top,  we  do 
not  approve  the  methods  used  by  those  in 
the  OPA— and  the  people  do  not  approve 
of  those  methods.    Let  the  OPA  be  hon- 
est, and  let  them  tell  the  truth,  while 
they  are  yet  in  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remark*-  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  newspaper  article  to  which 
I  have  referred,  which  is  as  follows: 

HOW    THE    OPA    LIES    TO    THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE 

Oarritt  Roelofs,  region.il  agricultural  ad- 
vlter  of  the  OPA,  went  down  to  Peoria  in 
February  and  made  a  speech  In  the  name  of 
Rae  Walters,  the  OPA  Administrator  In  Chi- 
cago. He  spoke  before  a  meeting  of  grain 
dealers.  He  quoted  what  he  claimed  was  his- 
tory in  an  argument  that  the  OPA  was  needed 
to  prevent  a  wild  price  inflation. 

"Our  Nation  was  spreading  westward  when 
Lincoln  took  office  In  1861."  said  Roelofs. 
"GreSt  barge  loads  of  wheat  were  drifting 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  Kew 
Orleans.  Top  price  lor  wheat  at  the  farms 
that  year  was  »1.46  per  bushel.  But  In  1863 
It  was  up  to  $4.10  per  bushel.  In  1863  it  hit 
$15  a  bu.shel.  and  In  '64  it  was  sold  at  the 
farm  for  as  high  as  $65  a  bushel.  As  the 
year  1865  opened  the  price  had  Jumped  to 
$«0.  By  February  of  that  year  wheat  was 
selling  for  $110  a  bushel.  Prom  a  top  price 
of  $110  a  bushel  it  fell  to  a  low  of  $2.25. 
It  was  boom  and  bust  again." 

An.  OPA  press  release  quoting  Roelofs  came 
to  the  desk  of  T.  C.  Tisler  of  the  Dally  Re- 
publican-Times at  Ottawa.  In  La  Salle  Coun- 
ty. Mr.  Tisler  spotted  it  for  a  piece  of  fakery 
and  went  to  work  to  prove  that  it  was  a  fake 
He  checked  the  Civil  War  files  of  an  old 
Ottawa  newspaper.  He  wrote  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  In- 
formed him  that  the  price  range  of  wheat 
during  the  Civil  War  was  only  from  80  centj, 
to  $1  45  a  bMshel.  He  inquired  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade.  He  summarized  his  findings  In  ti 
column  In  the  Republican-Times. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  was  that  Mr. 
Tisler  got  an  Indignant  letter  from  Clifford 
Blackburn,  the  OPA  press  agent  In  Peoria, 
defending  Roelofs  alleged  statistics.  Black- 
burn let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  Roelofs  ha<l 
got  his  price  figures  from  a  study  of  farm 
prices  published  by  the  Virginia  agriculture 
experiment  station  and  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1929.  Wheat  had  soM 
for  $110  a  bushel,  but  It  was  not  the  wheat 
that  Roelofs  spoke  of  as  floating  down  the 
Mississippi  on  barges,  nor  were  the  prices  he 
quoted  paid  on  the  farms,  as  he  said  they 
were.  Wheat  sold  in  February  and  March,  in 
the  beleaguered  city  of  Richmond,  for  $110 
a  bushel— $110  In  Confederate  money.  The 
same  report  from  which  Roelofs  extracted 
his  "phony"  figures  warned: 

"These  prices  are  given  In  Confederate  cur- 
rency and  reflect  the  rate  and  extent  of  cur- 


rency Inflation  in  the  Confederate  capital 
during  the  Civil  War  years.  These  prices 
must  not  be  taken  as  representative  of  prices 
in  the  South  during  the  Civil  War,  or  even 
for  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  they  represent 
atrlctly  local  conditions." 

The  statement  was  as  artful  an  example  of 
a  liar  figuring  as  any  New  Deal  agency  has 
produced  in  mouths.  When  It  was  chal- 
lenged the  OPA  tried  to  brazen  It  out. 

We  may  yet  see  $110  wheat  In  the  United 
States,  but.  If  so.  It  won't  be  because  the 
OPA  Is  abolished,  but  rather  because  the 
masters  of  the  New  Deal  have  rendered  our 
currency  ns  worthless  as  Confederate  paper 
was  m  the  month  before  Appomattox. 


I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  proceed 
with  the  removal  required  by  the  stattue. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

John  Tabek. 


Paul  A.  Porter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24,  1946 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  permission  granted  me  I  submit 
for  printing  a  letter  to  the  President  de- 
manding the  removal  of  Hon  Paul  A. 
Porter,  the  Price  Administrator,  and  an- 
other letter  to  Hon.  Tom  Clark,  Attor- 
ney General,  demanding  the  prosecu- 
tion of  said  Porter  for  violation  of  section 
201  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code: 

May  23,   1946. 

Hon.   HARBT  S.   TRUMAN. 

President  of  the  Vnttei  States, 
The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DEAR  Mr.  PRESIDENT:  I  euclose  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  I  am  today  sending  to  Hon. 
Tom  C.  Clark,  requesting  the  prosecution  of 
Hon.  Paul  A.  Porter,  Price  Administrator, 
for  violation  of  .section  201  of  title  18  of  the 
Code. 

This   section    provides   not   only   for   fine 
and  Imprisonment  but  it  also  provides  for 
removal  from  o£ce  as  a  penalty  by  bis  supe- 
rior officer. 
I  ask  that  this  be  done  Immediately. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

John   Taber. 

Mat  23.  1046. 
Hon.  Tom  C.  Clark. 

The  Attorney  General. 

Department  of  Justice, 

Washitigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Clark  ;  I  enclose  herewith  a  Price 
Control  Board  News  Letter,  No.  162.  OPA 
Region  No.  2,  dated  April  29,  1946,  which  in- 
cludes a  lot  of  propaganda  designed  directly 
and  Indirectly  to  Influence  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  favor  the  continuation,  without 
amendments,  of  the  price-control  law. 

This  Is  a  direct  and  deliberate  violation 
by  Price  Administrator  Paul  A.  Porter  of 
section  201  of  title  18  of  the  Code.  The 
penalty  provided  Is  removal  from  office  and 
that  he  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on 
conviction  be  punlslied  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  waste  of  appro- 
priations on  Ulegltlmate  propaganda  was 
stopped. 

Until  this  matter  Is  laid  before  a  grand 
jury  I  shall  be  obliged  to  keep  calling  at- 
tention to  this  violation  and  to  the  failure, 
if  such  shaU  exist,  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  do  its  duty. 

I  regret  that  a  situation  has  arisen  where 
It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  such  crimi- 
nal operations  on  the  part  of  public  officers. 


Labor  Disturbances  and  Price-Ceiling 
Adjustments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ILLI.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  two 
statements  on  current  Issues,  recently 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 

These  two  statements,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  sound  approaches  to  the  problems  of 
labor  disturbances  and  price-ceiling  ad- 
justments. 

As  my  record  of  the  past  few  years  will 
disclose,  I  have  tried  as  best  I  could  to 
help  write  and  vote  through  the  House 
constructive  labor  legislation  which,  if 
enacted  into  law,  could  easily  have  helped 
this  Nation  avert  the  drastic  labor  dis- 
turbances now  abroad  in  the  land.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  all  fairness,  no  minority 
group  in  this  land,  be  it  industry  or  labor, 
is  entitled  to  preferred  treatment  at  the 
expense  of  and  against  the  public  in- 
terest. I  trust  this  great  democracy  will 
not  permit  itself  to  be  completely  de- 
stroyed through  any  inaction  on  the  part 
of  those  presently  in  contro'  of  our  na- 
tional affairs. 

Last  week  I  took  up  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  wisdom  of  their 
recent  grain-ceiling-price  increases  with- 
out their  putting  into  effect  a  corre- 
sponding price  increase  on  soybeans.  I 
emphasized  that  more  consideration  be 
given  this  matter  and  expressed  the  need 
for  soybean  price  ceilings  to  be  increased 
in  order  to  obtain  for  the  future  a  better 
balance  not  only  in  price  but  likewise  In 
production. 

Statements  on  Current  Issl^es  Adopted  bt 
TiiE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ilunois 
Agricultural  Association,  in  Session  at 
Chicago,  May  17 

LABOR  OISTITRBANCES 

The  American  Government  and  way  ol  life 
are  founded  on  full  production.  If  these  are 
to  continue,  the  production  of  goods  must 
be  on  an  ever-increasing  scale. 

Since  VJ-dcy  a  long  series  of  strikes  tind 
labor  disturbances  In  basic  and  major  Indus- 
tries has  hindered  reconversion,  paralysed 
our  economic  system,  and  imdermlned  the 
very  foundations  of  our  Government,  The 
attitude  and  actions  of  certain  labor  groups 
and  leaders  has  cost  billions  of  dollars  in  loss 
of  production,  wages  of  workers,  and  markets 
for  farm  products. 

Our  modern  economy  is  highly  speclalljsed, 
and  economic  groups  are  necessarily  depend- 
ent upon  one  another.  Under  these  condi- 
tions a  few  Individuals  must  not  be  allowed 
to  throtue  the  Nations  economic  processes. 

After  many  years  of  struggle  organized  la- 
bor has  gained,  largely  throuph  national  :eg- 
Islation,  a  tremendous  power.  Some  Isbor 
leaders  seem  not  to  recognize  that  the  p>o8- 
■easion  of  this  great  power  properly  carries 
with  it  corresponding  responsibilities,     na- 


tional legislation  thotild  be  wutctod  placing 
responsibUiUes  on  labor  unlooa  gomparabla 
to  those  which  have  been  placed  by  law  on 
management.  Such  legislation  to  enentlal  to 
ctirb  abuses  by  labor  leaders  and  to  check 
the  loss  cf  production  and  vaate  of  resources 
we  are  now  experiencing. 

Legislauon  as  reported  by  the  Senate  La- 
bor Committee  Is  entirely  Inadequate.  We 
urge  that  Congress  adopt  the  Ball-Taft 
amendment  and  other  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  people,  the  OovernnMM, 
and  the  workers  themselvee  from  Irreqxiait- 
ble  labrr  leaders. 

PRICE    CCIUNO    AOJC8TMKirrs 

As  an  aftermath  of  history's  most  fright- 
ful war,  famine  rages  in  many  lands.  Food 
from  America  is  the  only  hope  of  life  tor 
millions  of  people.  Fats,  oils,  and  protein  are 
especially  needed. 

Although  soybeans  can  produce  more  oils 
and  protein  than  any  other  crop,  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  Government  threaten  to  greatly 
reduce  (he  acreage  to  be  planted  to  soybeans. 
According  to  ,a  GoTemment  report  Usued  In 
March.  United  States  farmers  expected  to 
plant  about  one  and  one-half  million  acrea 
less  soybeans  In  1946  than  in  1945.  The 
recent  increase  of  26  cenu  per  bushel  In  the 
celling  price  of  corn  will  cause  a  marked 
increase  in  corn  acreage  and  a  further  re- 
duction In  soybean  acreage,  unless  soybean 
prices  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease In  corn  price  ceUings.  If  lats,  oils,  and 
proteins  are  needed  as  critically  as  we  have 
been  led  to  believe,  it  is  essential  that  the 
price  for  1946  soybean  crop  immediately  be 
Increased  in  proportion  to  the  Increase  la 
the  celling  price  of  com. 

Another  very  important  effect  of  the  higher 
price  celling  for  corn  is  to  increase  feeding 
costs  and  force  heavy  marketings  of  live- 
stock. Although  this  brings  about  a  tem- 
porary increase  In  meat  production,  after  a 
few  months  the  marketing  of  hogs  and  other 
livestock  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  supplies 
of  meat  will  be  even  leas  than  the  small 
amounts  available  In  recent  weeks.  At  the 
same  time  unused  corn  may  accumulate  to 
form  a  surplus  which  would  depress  prices 
later.  In  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  such  a  surplus,  an  unnecessarily  severe 
liquidation  of  livestock  and  a  critical  reduc- 
tion in  meat  supplies,  livestock  price  cell* 
ings.  especially  those  on  hogs,  must  be  in- 
creased to  reflect  at  least  part  of  the  large 
increase  in  food  costs. 


Futile  Opposition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  Include  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Journal  News,  a  newspaper  published 
in  Nyack,  N.  Y..  imder  date  of  May  22, 
1946.  as  follows: 

FUTILE  0?P0Sm0N 

Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned,  but 
comparable  is  the  fury  of  the  political  organ- 
Iratlon  which  has  had  Its  wishes  ncuted  by 
the  voters.  Tliat  is  perhaps  the  only  ex- 
planation that  can  be  found  for  the  stubborn 
refusal  of  Orange  County  R«pubiieans  to 
accept  Congressman  Aucrsrtm  W.  Bknhst  as 
the  party  standard-bearer  in  the  »th  Dis- 
trict. There  is  neltlier  rhyme  nor  reason 
In  the  steadfast  refusal  becaiwe  every  claim 


WaJlie  lO  WOTK  Buu   wnRca   lusv  •»»!  »»»*    ^»*.  v»» 

of  wcrk  Out  oX  producing  only  can  we  feed 
and  clothe  the  misguided  and  mistreated 
peoples  oi  the  earth. 


Abraham  Lincoln  said:  'Let  tne  people 
know  the  facts  and  the  country  will  be 
saved."    But.  with  men  who  would  mis- 


his  'phony"  figures  warned: 

"These  prices  are  given  in  Confederate  cur- 
rency and  reflect  the  rate  and  extent  of  car- 


nal operations  on  the  part  of  public  ofBcers.  with  It  corresponaing  responsioimirs.     ni 


\  I  |r-       C  LC  ^1-iil.  Ur-'  « 
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aUesed  against  Mr.  Benhcts  party  regular- 
ity can  be  and  has  been  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. ^       ^^         « 
The  trouble  arose  2  years  ago  when  three  of 
f.e  four  counties  In  the  newly  established 
district   let  It  be  known  plainly   that   they 
would    have    no    part   of   representation    by 
Hamilton  Pish.     That  went  counter  to  Or- 
ange  County    Republican    wlahes   for    there 
Mr    Fish   had  built  up  a  machine  of  long 
standing.    The  three  counties  now  feel  that 
Mr    Ben  NET  has  given  an  excellent  account 
of   himself   and   are   quite   willing   that   he 
shcu.dcontmue  for  the  next  term.    But  Or- 
ange County  feels  It  Is  an  orphan  child  In 
the  district.   In   spite  of  the  fact  It  Is  the 
largest  of  the  four  and  refuses  to  listen  to 
the  majority.    It  is  not  a  healthy  situation 
but  It's  one  of  Orange  making  and  the  best 
solution   would   be   for   that   big  county   to 
yield  gracefully.     That  it  hasn't  thus  far  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  committee  and  its 
leaders  refuse   to   admit   that   they   can   be 
wrong 


Chiia  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 


Catharine  M.  Dunn.  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work;  Mr.  Martin  P.  Durkin.  gen- 
eral president,  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Edgar,  superintendent  of 
Schools.  Orange,  Tex. 

The  Presidents  proposals  closely  follow 
the  recommendations  of  this  group  of 
experts. 

I  personally  am  particularly  gratified 
by  the  provisions  of  this  plan  because 
they  complement  my  own  proposal  for  a 
unified  welfare  program  as  incorporated 
in  H.  R.  5686,  the  Public  Welfare  Act  of 
1946.    Welfare  leaders  have  lonp  pointed 
out.  and  recently  reiterated  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings  on 
social  security,  the  necessity  for  bringing 
ail  social  welfare  programs  into  closer 
relationship.    Transfer  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
a-  provided  in  the  President's  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2,  and  enactment  of  my 
bill  for  a  comprehensive  welfare  program 
would  mean  the  greatest  forward  step  in 
the  welfare  field  .since  the  Social  Security 
Act  itself  was  enacted. 


sentatlon  of  the  worst  character  for  those  In 
OPA  who  wish  to  keep  it  Intact,  as  an  agency 
for  remolding  America,  to  contend  that  the 
slightest  correction  of  Its  ways  Is  a  proposal  to 
bring  down  upon  the  United  States  the  worst 
inflation  of  history.  The  trouble  with  the 
attorneys  for  OPA  is  that.  In  their  alarm  over 
the  possible  loss  of  unparalleled  power,  they 
have  begun  to  prove  too  much. 


or  KHOOX  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 
Mr  FORAND.    Mr.'  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  occa.sion  to  commend  Pre.-^ident 
Truman  for  the  progressive  move  he  has 
made  In  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  and 
its  accompanying  message  to  Congress  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  welfare  on 
the  home  front.    Leaders  in  welfare  and 
related  fields  have  long  been  urging  the 
strengthening  of  our  administrative  ma- 
ch-nerv  in  this  area  in  order  that  the 
Feoeral   Government  might   exert   for- 
wftrd-looking    leadership   on   a   unified 
basis     President  Truman's  reorganiza- 
*  tlon  plan  to  bring  together  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  all  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  human  welfare,  and  his  ac- 
companying recommendation  that  Con- 
gress give  the  agency  Cabinet  status  de- 
serves the  strongest  support.    This  move 
has  long  been  advocated  by  organizations 
and  individuals  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection of  our  human  resources  and  was 
last  year  strongly  recommended  by  a 
committee  on  reorganizaUon  of  commu- 
nity services  for  which  Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer 
served  as  chairman  and  Leonard  Mayo, 
dean   of   the   Western   Reserve   School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  president  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
and   chairman   of   the  Commission   on 
Children    in    Wartime,    served    as    vice 
chairman.    Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  as  follows:  Mrs.  Winthrop  W. 
Aldrich.  vice  chairman.  Civilian  Defense 
Volunteer  Office  of  New  York  City;  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Anderson,  executive  secretary, 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers; 
Mr.  Prank  Bane,  executive  director,  the 
Council  of  State  Governments;  Mr.  Paul 
V  Betters,  executive  director,  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors;  Mr.  Ralph 
H   Blanchard.  executive  director.  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils.  Inc.;  Mr. 
Bradley  Buell,  executive  editor.  Survey 
Associates.  Inc.;  Dr.  Eveline  M.  Bums, 
formerly  of  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion: Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  assistant  to  the 
chairman.   American   Rwl   Crass:   Miss 
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^PA  Seeks  the  Help  of  Panic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House  I  present  for 
insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Sun, 
published  in  New  York  City,  titled  'OPA 
Seeks  the  Help  of  Panic": 

OPA    SEEKS    THE    HELP   OP    P.*N1C 

In  a  flght  for  suppoic  of  public  opinion, 
phrases  are  often  more  effective  than  facts 
OPA.  fighting  for  an  extension  of  Us  111  with- 
out change,  has  hit  upon  the  phrase  "with- 
out crippling  amendments."  It  thus  sul)stl- 
tutes  a  label  for  an  argument  and  seeks  to 
create  the  presumption  that  all  the  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  for  continuing  its  existence 
as  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  a  spiteful  attempt  to  cripple  a  noble  and 
unselfish  agency.  As  a  result  of  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  that  might  have  been  out- 
lined by  Dickens'  Fat  Boy.  this  agency  and 
some  of  Its  friends  have  oversimplified  the 
issue  and  have  succeeding  In  frightening 
many  Americans. 

Senator  Bourkx  R.  Hickenloopeb.  of  Iowa. 
a  Republican,  and  a  frequent  critic  of  some 
OPA  policies,  supplies  a  note  of  needed  com- 
mon sense.  He  is  for  continuation  of  OPA, 
but  "In  reasonable  form."  Doubtless  he  will 
be  attacked  for  this  conditional  support;  he 
will  be  acctised  of  being  one  of  the  cripplers. 
Thoee  who  Insist  that  OPA  must  be  continued 
without  the  change  of  a  single  clause  in  the 
law  choose  to  Ignore  the  record  of  OPA.  Some 
of  the  so-called  crippling  amendments  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  were  meant  to  assure  Its  con- 
tinuance as  an  agency  to  control  prices  and 
were  equally  meant  to  prevent  continuation 
of  It  as  an  agency  to  make  over  the  American 
economic  system  In  accordance  with  the 
opinions  and  whims  of  those  In  OPA. 

The  crowded  file  of  OPA  blunders  explains 
the  action  of  the  House.  If  the  House  went 
too  far.  It  lies  within  the  power  of  the  Senate 
to  correct  the  excesses.    But  It  Is  mlsrepre- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 
Mr.  SASSCER.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  includt; 
therein  an  essay  which  was  submitted  in 
the  Nation-wide  Food  Plank  for  Peac<! 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Pillsburj' 
Institute   of   Flour  Milling   History    a*: 
Minneapolis,  Minn.    I  am  happy  to  stato 
that  the  writer  of  this  essay,  one  of  tho 
Maryland  winners  of  the  contest,  is  David 
Shafiferman.  of  Coral  Hills.  Md..  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Maryland  Park  High  School 
at  Seat  Pleasant,  Md.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.    This  essay  is  exception- 
ally good  and  it  is  timely.    It  typifies  how 
young  Americans  are  seriously  thinkin? 
about  ways  to  solve  the  acute  problem  of 
world  hunger  so  that  tomorrow's  peace 
may  be  lasting. 

FOOD    PLANK   FOR   PEACE 

It  Is  an  old  tradition  of  the  United  States 
to  follow  the  saying,  "It's  American  to  share." 
I  think  that  since  this  war  many  of  the  oth;r 
nations  of  the  world  have  learned  to  depend 
on  and  follow  the  United  States.  Certainly 
as  a  Nation  that  has  become  a  leader  we 
should  share  our  food  with  the  other  starv- 
ing countries.  However,  I  don't  think  that 
we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  Imposed  upcn. 
It  Is  our  duty  to  help  feed  them,  but  -f^e 
shouldn't  be  expected  to  contribute  aU  of 
the  food. 

America  and  Britain  have  trained  observers 
abroad  whose  Job  Is  to  report  to  their  coun- 
tries the  conditions  existing  in  Europe.  They 
say  that  the  starving  people  of  Europe  are 
ripe  for  a  revolution.  There  is  general  dis- 
content in  occupied  areas.  Armed  bands  .ire 
reported  to  be  roaming  the  western  Allied 
zones  of  occupation  in  search  of  food  tnd 
clpthing.  These  bands  are  made  up  of  from 
15  to  50  men,  and  in  some  cases  women,  v/ho 
raid  stores  of  food  as  well  as  stores  In  i)rl- 
vate  homes.  Former  German  soldiers  and 
persons  of  varied  nationalities  make  up  these 
bands. 

Other  examples  of  discontent  are  to  be 
found  In  Poland.  Becau.se  of  the  total  lack 
of  fuel,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  the  un- 
derground forces  have  Increased  and  become 
a  real  problem  to  the  Warsaw  government 
and  the  Red  Armies  of  occupation.  Pol.tlca 
enter  In  a  little  in  the  reason  behind  Pclish 
discontent.  In  Yugoslavia  the  people  are 
complaining  that  the  supplies  obtalne<l  in 
limited  quantities  from  abroad  are  being 
distributed  only  to  those  who  have  prDved 
themselves  100  percent  behind  Tito.  In  Ru- 
mania the  situation  Is  better.  Their  supply 
of  food  Is  better  and  there  has  been  less  dev- 
astation of  homes  and  farms  than  in  any 
other  Balkan  areas.  However.  American  and 
British  observers  feel  that  the  counti^  is 
seething  with  discontent  and  Tlolent  out- 
bursts may  be  expected  at  any  time. 

These  examples  flrmly  Impress  upon  our 
minds  the  things  that  are  happening  and 


are  likely  to  happen  if  the  food  slttiatlon  In 
Europe  Is  not  relieved.  The  solution  proba- 
bly lies  in  a  well-organized  group  to  admin- 
ister relief  to  the  starving  millions. 

The  problems  of  transporting  and  dis- 
tributing the  food  to  the  starving  nations  of 
Europe  has  been  left  up.  thus  far,  to  UNRRA. 
It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  eliminate  the 
suffering  of  European  people.  It  would  seem 
logical  for  us  to  let  UNRRA  continue  this 
work.  Of  course,  to  do  this  they  will  need 
more  money.  They  have  asked  Congress  for 
an  additional  appropriation,  but  Congress 
wants  to  Investigate  the  inner  working  of 
this  organization  before  granting  this  request. 
It  wants  to  know  what  every  dollar  Is  spent 
for  and  who  receives  the  benefit  of  it.  In  the 
past  Russia  hasn't  allowed  American  or  Eng- 
lish reporters  to  go  Into  the  areas  where  the 
focd  and  clothing  were  being  distributed  to 
observe  just  what  was  going  on  there.  It  is 
only  natural  that  we  want  to  know  if  our 
money,  food,  and  clothing  are  getting  Into 
the  hands  of  the  starving  and  needy  people 
of  Europe. 

If  Congress,  through  this  investigation,  can 
Iron  out  all  of  the  difficulties  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  relief.  I  strongly  advocate 
the  continuation  of  the  UNKRA. 

The  next  big  problem  Is  whether  the  Euro- 
pean nations  should  have  to  pay  for  this 
relief.  These  countries  have  very  little.  If  any. 
money.  I  can't  see  the  point  of  running  up 
a  large  bill  which  would  take  them  many, 
many  years  to  pay.  The  chances  are  It 
wouldn't  get  paid,  anyway,  as  there  is  always 
something  Interfering.  If  we  did  charge  them 
for  this  relief,  it  would  only  make  them  have 
a  little  hatred  for  us,  which  might  In  several 
years  turn  out  to  be  a  cause  of  another  war. 

This  war  has  lead  to  a  lot  of  research  on 
food.  Various  ways  of  concentrating  food, 
such  as  K  rations,  and  ways  of  sending  more 
food  without  fear  of  spoilage  (dehydrated) 
have  been  \ised.  Although  our  Army  didn't 
think  much  of  K  rations  or  dehydrated  food, 
they  might  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  to  many  a  starvhig  nation.  A 
great  deal  of  research  has  been  done  on  deep- 
freeze technique.  This  would  enable  m.any 
fresh  vegetables  and  meats  to  be  kept  for  an 
almost  indefinite  period.  All  of  these  inven- 
tions would  help  us  to  have  the  food  to  spare 
and  facilities  for  sending  this  food  to  other 
countries. 

Experts  agree  that  by  1950  we  shall  have 
a  large  food  surplus.  Since  this  will  be  the 
case,  we  might  Just  as  well  help  those  have- 
not  nations.  This  In  tiirn  might  lead  to 
better  International  relations  and  make  for 
a  more  lasting  peace.  If  this  would  enable  us 
to  avert  another  world  war,  we  could  truly 
say  that  food  was  a  plank  for  peace. 


UNESCO 


certainly  should  have  supported  it  as  I 
have  supported  and  shall  continue  to 
support  all  measures  which  will  imple- 
ment the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


loternatioiul  Go«4  Will 


m 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

»  OF    CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  early  days  when  it  was 
only  a  hopeful  plan  I  have  followed  the 
development  of  UNESCO.  I  believe  Uiat 
finally  it  is  only  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  teachers,  scholars,  scientists,  and 
artists  of  the  world  that  we  can  achieve 
real  understanding  and  peace  and  the  one 
world  which  will  be  our  sole  security.  A 
matter  of  the  greatest  urgency  kept  me 
from  the  floor  when  the  vote  on  funds 
for  it  was  taken;  had  I  been  there  I 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    IND1.».NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
enliphtenins  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  of  recent  date,  on  the 
subject  of  the  pending  coal  strike.  This 
situation  has  been  augmented  by  the 
present  railroad  strike,  and  with  tliese 
two  major  strikes  in  progress  the  ques- 
tion of  progress  in  our  country  presents 
a  very  dismal  picture  to  the  people.  I 
am  confident  the  coal  miners  are  hit;hly 
patriotic,  in  every  respect,  and  I  hope 
they  will  measure  up  to  that  high  stand- 
ard by  following  their  own  Government. 
It  is  hoped  that  both  of  these  strikes  will 
be  settled  very  promptly,  in  the  interest 
of  their  Government,  the  people,  and  all 
future  progress.  We  cannot  even  con- 
template any  progre.'^s  in  our  Nation  as 
long  as  we  have  these  two  major  strikes 
in  progress,  and  the  job  of  every  laboring 
man  and  woman  in  our  Nation  is  threat- 
ened by  these  two  major  stoppages. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  the 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
is  as  foUovs: 

UNCLE  SAM  OK  JOHN  LEWT?? 

President  Truman  has  directed  Secretary 
Krug  Of  the  Interior  Department  to  selzc'  and 
"operate  the  mines  In  such  way  as  to  pre- 
serve the  national  economic  structure  In  the 
present  emergency. "  That  Is  a  beginning. 
It  puts  the  issue  right  up  to  the  miners  as 
being  between  their  country  and  John  L. 
Lewis.    Will  they  be  for  Uncle  Sam  or  Lewis? 

Uncle  Sam  is  not  asking  anything  for  him- 
self, but  Is  acting  for  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  employed  In  steel  mills,  auto- 
mobile factories,  and  other  activities  that  will 
be  halted  by  a  fuel  shortage.  Is  Lewis  to  be 
permitted  to  paralyze  American  industry? 
He  cannot  do  it  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  miners. 

Secretary  Krug  may  take  over  the  mines. 
It  is  up  to  the  miners  to  say  whether,  as 
American  citizens,  they  will  cooperate  id  pre- 
serve the  national  economic  structure  -n  the 
present  emergency,  or,  as  pawns  of  John  Lewis 
in  the  game  of  dictatorship  he  is  playing, 
they  will  bring  hardship  and  suffering  to 
millions  of  helpless  citizens.  It  Is  hoped 
that  good  sense  may  prevail.  The  Govern- 
ment, and  even  American  Indtistry,  may  be 
defied  for  a  time,  but  not  permanently. 

If  and  when  the  head  of  the  miners'  union 
consents  to  a  conference.  It  would  be  well 
if  Attorney  General  Clark  would  call  atten- 
tion to  article  1.  section  8,  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes."  There  is  not 
a  word  about  John  Lewis,  or  even  Caesar 
Petrlllo,  Just  Congress. 

And  taxes  can  be  collected  only  "to  pay 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States"— 
all  the  United  SUtes,  not  merely  the  miners 
or  musicians. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  reninrks. 
I  include  a  splendid  address  delivered  re- 
cently in  the  city  of  Shrevepoit.  La  .be- 
fore the  Kiwanis  Club  by  Dr.  R.  O.  Caw- 
ker.  of  the  Highland  BapUst  Church  of 
Shrevcport.  The  address  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  Congress: 

INTEIlNATION.\L  COOD  WILL 

In  a  world  that  Is  full  of  International  sus- 
picion,   hunger,    and    suffering,    a.id    so    far 
removed  from  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  mani- 
fested between  our  two  nations,  we  should 
be  thankful  to  Almighty  Ood  that  we  have 
been  permitted  to  live  together  side  by  side 
as  good  neighbors  for  over  a  century.     Ou.- 
feet  have  trodden  the  pathway  of  peace  to- 
gether:   our  national   lives  have  developed, 
each  In  Its  own  individual  sphere.     We  h«ve 
both  been  building  mightily  In  those  evcr- 
la.stlnR  forces  which  make  for  a  great  pe 
This  has  Ijeen  done  without  Jealou.'-.y,  f;    > 
or  strife:    without  covetousness  or   greed— 
with  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  Justice,  and 
with  a  respect  for  the  rlgbu  of  others  to  live 
their  ownfUves.    We  spring  from  a  common 
heritage:  -pe  speak  a  common  language;  we 
are  actuated  with  the  same  Impulses  and  de- 
sires.    Wej  love  our  own  countries  with  an 
unswervlni?  loyalty  and  devotion  and  yet  we 
meat    as    brothers:    brothers    In    that    larger 
sense,  whiph  means  a  recognition  of  the  Dl- 
vme  Supremacy  which  created  all  men  and 
gave   to  a(ll  men  the  power    wO  create  and 
destroy. 

Between  our  two  nations  there  stretches  lor 
over  3.000  miles  an  unseen  line  of  good  will. 
These  borders  have  now  been  dotted  with 
bronze  tablets  testifying  to  thU  era  of  peace 
that  has  so  greatly  blessed  us.  We  have  no 
death-dealing  armaments  guarding  our  fron- 
tiers. In  fact,  the  very  thought  of  such 
things  would  be  as  repellent  and  Inhuman  to 
us  as  having  to  take  up  arms  against  those 
of  our  own  kith  and  kin.  Tears  of  peace  and 
friendship  together  have  taught  us  to  love 
peace  and  to  hate  war  with  lu  agony  which 
at  best  can  be  summed  up  In  five  points: 
ftlth,  degradation,  tears,  wooden  crosses, 
despair. 

If  only  the  spirit  of  good  will  existing  be- 
tween us  could  be  interpreted  to  the  nations 
of  the  world,  peace  would  be  univeisal  and 
enduring.  We  should  be  deeply  grateful  tliat 
our  two  nations  have  responsible  govern- 
ments; that  we  are  not  tmder  the  grinding 
heel  of  dictators;  that  we  are  not  bereft  of 
those  attributes  which  make  not  only  for 
national  but  also  for  personal  happiness  and 
contentment,  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom to  regulate  our  lives  as  we  see  fit  with 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  Under 
dictatorships  these  things  are  crtished  out  and 
cruelty  and  ruthlcssness  Uke  control. 
We  In  the  United  States  live  with  Ca- 
nadians. We  associate  with  them  daily  In 
business  and  Kiwanla  activities.  It  would 
be  very  focllsh  to  say  there  are  not  frequent 
differences  of  opinion  between  us,  these  dif- 
ferences arising  out  of  economic  and  diplo- 
matic conditions,  but  we  have  learned  that 
by  the  exercising  of  common  sense  and  toler- 
ance these  differences  can  be  adjusted  with- 
out detriment  to  either  side  or  either 
country. 

The  great  force  of  public  opinion  demands 
that  there  shall  be  a  most  friendly  rela- 
tionship and  spirit  of  good  wUl  between  the 
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conota  ti-niiiH  nnt  miistpr  snfflripnt  vntmt       Khniilriprs  thf  wrath  nf  thp  ladies  who  ho'.d        the  onlv  Dhase  of  It  for  which  the  Federal 


formerly  of  National  nanmnK  A^^w.m- 
tion:  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  assistant  to  the 
chairman.   American   R«l   Cra<vs:    Miss 


the  action  oi  me  tiouse.  ii  me  nouse  wcuv 
too  far.  It  lies  within  the  power  of  the  Senate 
to  correct  the  excesses.     But  it  Is  misrepre- 


These  examples  firmly  Impress  upon  cur 
minds  the  things  that  are  happening  and 


lor  it  was  taken;  had  I  been  there  i      or  musiciaas. 
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United  States  and  Canada.  The«  questions 
of  tariff  frequently  U-rltate  the  citizens  of 
both  countries,  but  economic  matters  sucn 
as  these  can  be  adjusted  so  that  no  perma- 
nent harm  shall  come  to  either  country.  No 
one  can  seriously  doubt  that  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  Is 
ba«ed  on  sincere  and  abiding  friendship. 
Public  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  line  would 
damn  forever  any  man.  or  set  of  men,  who 
r-ould  do  anything  which  would  In  any  way 
injure  permanently  that  friendly  relatlon- 

*^lnternatlonal   good   will    has   for    Its   very 
foundation  a  continued  fair  dealing  between 
citizens  of  two  countries.    Without  fair  deal- 
ine  there  can  be  no  permanent  and  enduring 
international  gocd   will.     It  Is  fundamental 
that  good  will  cannot  exist  between  coun- 
tries where  one  country  is  dominated  by  an- 
other   or  where  all  the  benefits  are  derived 
bv  one  country  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
It'  would  be  equally  foolish  to  Imagine  that 
i  international    good    will    could    be    brought 
about  by  force  of  arms,  and  so  long  as  propa- 
gandists  are  permitted  to  pour  out  on  an 
unsuspecting  public  propaganda  which  leads 
to   misunderstanding   between    nations,    the 
day  of  international  peace  U  long  deferred. 

Sacred  covenants,  which  can  be  broken  by 
any  man  or  group  of  men  who  see  that  In 
the  breaking  of  these  covenanU  power  or 
profit  shall  accrue  to  them,  must  be  supported 
by  a  public  opinion  *hich  Is  strong  enough 
to  Vffectively  stop  either  commercial  or  mili- 
tary conquests.  Wars  are  not  caused  by  na- 
tions International  misunderstandings  are 
not  caused  by  a  whole  people;  these  things 
are  caused  by  Individuals  or  small  groups  of 
men  who  see  the  possibility  of  power  or  profit 
Bccrumg  to  them  by  bringing  about  misun- 
derstandings which  lead  to  wars  between  dif- 
ferent nations. 

International  good  will  U  not  something 
which  Juit  happens.    It  Is  brought  about  by 
the  studied  determination   on   the  part  of 
men  and  women  who  work  unceasingly  to 
maintain    a    relationship    between    nations 
waich  enables  them  to  remain  on  a  friendly 
basis.     Perhaps    the    Harding    International 
Good   Win  Memorial  In  Vancouver.  British 
Columbia.  Is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  an  enlightened  peo- 
ple to  aet  up  a  shrine  which  will  exemplify 
good  will.     An  enlightened  public  opinion  Is 
the  strongest  weapon  for  the  maintenance  of 
International  good  will  between  nations,  and 
the  example  that  has  been  set  by  Canada  and 
the  United  States  is  the  most  effective  answer 
to  those  who  say   that  continued  Interna- 
tional good  wUl  Is  impossible.     To  educate 
that  public  opinion  International  good  will 
should  be  a  topic  of  all  our  Klwanls  Clubs. 
As  Klwanlans  It  Is  our  duty  and  our  responsi- 
bility to  exemplUy  In  our  dally  lives,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  that  last  objective  of  our 
constitution,   to  cooperate  In  creating  and 
maintaining  that  sound  public  opinion  and 
high  idealism  which  makes  possible  the  In- 
crea«e  of  righteousness,  justice,  patriotism, 
-and  good  will. 

We.'  as  Klwanlans.  glory  In  the  fact  that  we 
ar.  freemen.  We.  on  this  continent,  are  free- 
men. We  can.  to  paraphrase  Kipling,  rise  to 
cur  feel  as  God  passes  by.  gentlemen  un- 
afraid. Democracy  has  made  us  so;  no  other 
social  order  has  brought  to  man  such  abun- 
dance of  material  things,  such  stimulus  to 
creative  progress,  such  freedom  of  spirit. 
What  then  Is  democracy?  It  is  primarily  a 
spiritual  force  and.  as  such,  transcends  defini- 
tion. The  nearest  we  can  come  to  It  Is  to 
list  Its  attributes.  They  are  freedom  of  con- 
science, freedom  of  spirit,  equality  before  the 
law;  and  beneath  these  three  and  holding  all 
three  on  Its  shoulders  Is  freedom  of  enter- 

It  Is  freedom  of  enterprise  I  would  em- 
phastEC  this  noonday.  When  this  value  Is 
lost  democracy  Is  gone  It  Is  now  In  danger 
from  Utopian  suggestloi^s  and  loose  talk 
about  economic  bll».     What  Is  freedom  of 


enterprise?     Its  essence  Is  the  right  of  every 
man.  so  far  as  he  can  bend  clrcunistances  to 
his  will,  and  so  long  as  he  does  not  transgress 
the  rights  of  his  neighbors,  to  choose  his  own 
calling,  to  devote  to  It  swh  diligence  as  he 
desires,'  to  engage  In  such  enterprises  as  to 
him  seem  promising,  to  Incur  such  hazards 
therein  as  he  cares  to  risk,  and  to  reap  such 
rewards  and  suffer  such  consequences  as  might 
result   from   his   election.    Its   antithesis   is 
regimentation.     Note  well  the  limit  here  set. 
This  Is  no  law  of  the  Jvmgle.    Unrestricted 
freedom  of  action  is  anarchy,  and  none  but 
totalitarian    states    proclaim   that    might    Is 
right.    But  within  the  limits  of  the  rights  of 
others,  man  should  have  the  tight  to  order 
his  life   as  he  thinks   best  for   himself   and 
society.  « 

History  Is  not  wanting  In  example      Man 
has  tried  to  Improve  his  economic  conditions 
by  restricting  his  economic  activity.     It  looks 
like  such  an  easy  way.    The  oldest  cede  pro- 
mulgated   by   Hammurabi   more   than   4.000 
years  ago  took  a  whirl  at  fixing  prices  and 
wages.    The  story  of  Rome  shows  the  Inevi- 
table consequences.     In  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  the  Roman  citizen  enjoyed  economic 
po'.itlcal  rights  unprecedented  in  the  ancient 
world.     Except  when   he  was  called  to  bear 
arms  for  his  country,  he  was  free  to  follow 
whatever    calling   he   chose,   and   he   had   a 
voice  In  the  affairs  of  the  state.    Then  hard 
times  came  and  the  price  of  wheat  went  up 
To  relieve  distress  in  the  cities  the  govern- 
ment iKJUght  wheat  and  sold  It  to  the  poor 
below  the  market  price.     Because  this  cur- 
tailed the  free  market  for  wheat  the  farmers 
were   In   distress   and   many   fiocked   to   the 
cities.     There    they    enlarged    the    pressure 
groups    demandlns;    lower    prices    for    wheat 
until  at  last   the  price  was  removed.     The 
resiUt  was  that  large  numbers  of  the  people 
were  forced  to  live  on  relief.    The  ascending 
scale  of  relief  threw  all  other  businesses  Into 
disaster.     New  laws,  new  credits  grew,  cur- 
rency was  depreciated,  enormous  sums  were 
spent  for  public  works  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  all  of  this  in  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire  sounds  up-to-date. 

Finally  there  came  the  famous  decrees  of 
Diocletian  that  fixed  a  maximum  price  on 
practically  every  article  known  to  commerce. 
Including  labor  and  services.     Nothing  was 
omitted.    The  results  were  as  one  would  ex- 
pect.   Initiative  was  killed  and  enterprise  was 
In  a  strait -Jacket.    The  Empire's  defenses  were 
left  to  mercenaries  soon  conquered  by  the 
barbarians.    What  happened  during  this  pe- 
riod to  politician  rights?     Step  by  step,  as 
economic  rights  were  restricted,  political  lib- 
erties were  lost.    The  once  Independent  Ro- 
man farmer  was  bound  to  the  soil  and  became 
a  serf.     The  emperor  assumed  the  powers  of 
an    oriental    despot    and    the    state    t)ecame 
totalitarian.     Roman  liberty  died.     It  could 
not  survive  freedom  of  enterprise.     It  Is  not 
always  safe  to  draw  an  analogy  between  an- 
cient and  modern  times.     It  Is  hard 'to  say 
how  much  the  results  were  affected  by  fac- 
tors that  are  not  present  today,  such,  for 
example,  as  slavery.    Nothing  Is  more  certain, 
however,  than  that  like  causes  produce  like 
effects  and  nearly  all  the  causes  that  oper- 
ated In  Rome  would  operate  with  equal  ef- 
fectiveness In  Ottawa  or  Washington. 

One  thing,  however,  is  crystal  clear— eco- 
nomic liberty  and  clvU  liberty  stand  or  fall 
together.  Freedom  of  enterprise  has  not 
come  to  the  common  man  as  a  gift.  He  has 
won  It  through  centuries  of  struggle  and 
winning  It  he  has  won  democrnc;  Most 
great  social  movements  have  been  ijorn  in 
desire  for  economic  betterment;  man  has 
learned  by  experience  that  he  cannot  have 
economic  liberty  without  political  liberty. 
Unless  we  are  watchful  we  shall  sacrifice  our 
birthright  of  freedom  for  a  mess  of  Utopian 
pottage.  If  you  think  there  Is  no  danger 
read  your  dally  papers,  listen  to  the  radio. 
Freedom  of  enterprise  is  democracy.  It  Is  not 
perfect,  nor  Is  It  above  reproach;   it  is  the 


best  offered  man  today.     He.  however.  Is  no 
friend  of  man  who  would  cure  the  economic 
Ills  of  today  by  bleeding  her  economic  free- 
dom or  by  dosing  her  with  poisons  of  re- 
striction and  regimentation.    We  must  never 
again  fail  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  bind  up  the 
broken  hearted,  to  proclaim  freedom  to  the 
economic  captives,  but  these  are  only  pallia- 
tives.    There  Is  a  remedy  that  In  time  will 
cure  the  ills  themselves,  and  that   remedy 
the    onlv    remedy,    is    greater    production 
Greater  production  has  an  ingredient  often 
overlooked.    Man  must  be  encouraged  to  take 
risks,  else  progress  willjcease  for  want  of  en- 
terprise, and  for  Increased  risk  there  must  be 
increased  reward.    On  the  other  hand,  there 
must  be  a  loss  for  guessin:  wrong,  else  so- 
ciety would  be  impoverished  by  recklessness 
This  means  there  must  not  be  complete  social 
security.    There  should  be  a  measure  of  se- 
curity for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  unfit;  but 
man  must  not  be  made  so  secure  that  he  will 
not  take  risks  to  gain  greater  security  or  will 
not  suffer  If  he  takes  them  unwisely. 

We  have  Just  won  a  ghastly  war  to  protect 
our   liberties.     To   preserve   them    we   must 
make  their  objectives  our  own.    These  things 
are  the  things  for  which  men  have  died  for 
which  we  must  live — freedom  to  believe  what 
we  hold  to  be  true;  freedom  to  advocate  what 
we  hold  to  be  right;  freedom  to  choose  each 
man  for  himself  the  manner  in  which  he  will 
serve  society  and  to  abide  the  consequences 
of  his  choice;  freedom  to  do  and  to  dare,  to 
strive  for  gain  and  to  risk  loss.     For  these 
things  we  must  work  and  pray— .until  we  have 
won  them  all  victory   Is  Incomplete.     Only 
through  constant  vigil  can  we  have  total  vic- 
tory.    This,  then.  Is  the  glorious  task  that 
faces    two    peace-loving    countries.    Canada 
and  the  United  States,  who  for  more  than 
100  years  have  depicted  to  the  world  how  na- 
tions can  live  together  without  conflict. 

As  an  American  citizen  I  ask  you  to  Join  In 
the  e.xultatlon  of  a  great  Englishman,  who, 
knowing  America,  reverently  thanked  God 
that  freedom  is  still  an  eagle  whose  glory  s 
gazmg  at  the  sun. 


OPA  Fights  Back 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House  I  pre- 
sent for  insertion  in  the  CoNCRifssioNvL 
Record,  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Times  published  in  MamarD- 
neck,  N.  Y.,  entitled.  'OPA  Fights  Back": 

OPA  FIGHTS  BACK 

With  the  opening  of  the  case  for  the  de- 
fense by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
before  a  Senate  committee,  it  Is  reasonable 
to  predict  that  the  harsher  features  of  the 
House  bill  will  be  softened.  For  the  Hoi  se 
bill,  in  effect,  would  kill  OPA  and  there  ire 
substantial  business  organizations  whi:h 
fear,  along  with  many  Individuals,  that  this 
would  be  going  entirely  too  far  at  this  time. 
Certainly  we  would  face,  should  the  Hovse 
bill  become  law.  a  considerable  advance  lor 
the  remainder  of  1946  In  food  prices  and  to 
a  smaller  degree  in  clothing  and  other  neces- 
sities. 

In  all  likelihood  the  Senate  wUl  leave  mere 
price  control,  and  the  Joint  committee  may 
be  expected  to  take  more  of  the  Senate  than 
the  House  viewpoint.  In  any  event,  we  ere 
of  the  opinion  that  the  House  bill  would 
meet  a  sharp  veto  by  the  President,  and  that 


'\ 


the  Senate  would  not  muster  sufficient  votes 
to  override. 

What  has  developed,  as  we  see  It  here  in 
Westchester.  Is  a  combination  among  South- 
ern Democrats  who  want  higher  cotton  prices, 
west.ern  Democrats  who  want  higher  meat 
and  farm  prices,  and  eastern  Republicans 
who  want  some  sort  of  guarantee  that  the 
profits  necessary  to  adequate  production  will 
be  assured.  What  we  must  hope  for  is  a 
compromise  wherein  manufacturers  can  be 
certain  of  enough  profits  to  allow  uninter- 
rupted production  and  consumers  can  be 
guarded  against  any  Infiatlonary  rise  In  the 
cost  of  any  necessary  commodity.  That  is, 
we  admit,  a  tough  nut  to  crack— but  If  we 
dldnt  have  tough  problems  we  wouldn't  need 
government. 

In  whatever  form  OPA  is  to  be  allowed  to 
continue,  we  hope  there  will  develop  in  that 
oflBce  a  greater  responsibility  for  reasonable- 
ness and  understanding  of  human  psychol- 
ogy. Some  of  the  rulings  from  OPA  have 
bsen  alarming  In  their  stupidity.  For  ex- 
ample, within  the  week  the  OPA  has  per- 
mitted an  Increase  of  1  cent  on  two  packs 
of  cigarettes,  while  holding  the  price  on  one 
pack  to  the  present  level. 

In  other  words,  when  yoi«  buy  one  pack  of 
cigarettes,  you  pay  17  cents,  when  you  buy 
two  packs  you  pay  35  cents,  which,  we  sup- 
pose is  some  kind  of  exoert  logic  even  though 
to  us  ordinary  mortals.  It  looks  like  plain 
damfoollshness. 


DAR 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  CLARE  SOOTHE  LUCE 


X 


OF   CONNECTlCtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  insert  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Connecticut  Danbury  News  Times  of 
May  22,  1946.  On  the  subject  of  the  re- 
bellion in  the  DAR,  which  reports  the 
attempt  of  the  Committee  Against  Racial 
Discrimination  in  Constitution  Hall,  a 
voluntary  group  of  DAR's.  to  eliminate 
the  "white  artists  only"  clause  from  the 
Constitution  Hall  lease: 

"REBELLIOtrS" 

Th's  Is  a  free  country  and  each  of  us  Is 
entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  and  to  a  great 
deal  of  leeway  In  stating  hLs  opinions.  The 
ladles  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution most  assuredly  have  all  thf  rights  and 
privileges  for  which  their  ancestors  fought 
so  hard,  and  which  these  ladles  |have  them- 
selves endeavored   to  preserve.    ( 

In  the  larger  sense.  It  is  soleljy  the  busi- 
ness of  the  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  what  rules  and  orders 
they  make  to  govern  their  own  phpceedlngs. 
Constitution  Hall.  In  Washington,  is  their 
property,  and  If.  In  the  best  Judgment  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  DAR  It  Is  deemed 
wise  to  restrict  the  use  of  that  hall  to  mem- 
bers of  the  white  race,  why  that  still  is  not 
the  business  of  anyone  except  members  of 
the  organization.  "The  Daughters  assert.  In 
their  own  defense,  that  they  have  simply 
conformed  to  the  customs  of  Washington 
which  decree  that  the  races  shall  be  segre- 
gated . 

But  there  Is  within  the  organization  Itself 
a  goodly  body  of  opinion  which  dissents  from 
this  ruling  and  our  distinguished  Represen- 
tative In  Congress.  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce. 
has  led  this  opposition.  And  thereby  has 
broupht  down  upon  her  beautiful  and  sttxrdy 
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shoulders  the  wrath  of  the  ladles  who  hold 
the  southern  viewpoint  concerning  segrega- 
tion of  the  races.  In  her  latest  manifesto 
to  the  dissent  elements  of  DAR  the  DAR 
president  general.  Mrs.  Julius  Y.  Talmadge,  of 
Athens,  Ga..  asserts  that  Mrs.  Luck  Is  "the 
leader  of  a  rebellius  group  seeking  to  force  a 
change  in  our  rules." 

Well,  Mrs.  Loce  Is  perhaps  exactly  that. 
But  she  had  distinguished  precedent  for  lead- 
ing a  rebellious  group,  seeking  change.  If 
we  learned  our  history  correctly,  there  was 
a  famous  leader,  back  In  1776.  who  also  was 
a  leader  of  a  rebellious  group  which  sought 
change.  Moreover,  he  succeeded  in  his  mis- 
sion. 

And  If  that  leader  of  that  rebellious  group 
hadn't  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the 
changes  he  championed.  Constitution  Hall 
wouldn't  be  standing  today  In  the  city  nam<Ml 
after  him,  and  there  would  be  no  such 
society  as  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

I  should  also  like  to  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Herald  Tribune 
of  May  24.  1946: 

PEACE    IN   OUR   TIME? 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
assembled  In  their  fifty-fifth  continental 
congress,  were  In  a  spot.  Advance  publicity 
and  the  activities  of  some  younger  and. 
therefore,  upstart  members  had  centered  at- 
tention on  an  unwelcome  resolution  to  de- 
lete the  "white  artists"  clause  from  leases  of 
Constitution  Hall  in  Washington.  The  way 
the  congress  wTlggled  off  the  spot  Is  remi- 
niscent of  the  more  adroit  maneuverlngs  of 
United  Nations  conclaves.  A  specJAl  com- 
mittee to  study  rental  contracts  was  ap- 
pointed. Whereupon  Mrs.  E.  C  Denny  Vann, 
whose  New  Jersey  chapter  had  entered  the 
resolution,  announced  Its  withdrawal. 

Mrs.  Vann's  sponsorship  of  the  resolution 
had  been  spirited.  The  ladles  were.  Indeed. 
dUlnclined  to  hear  her  speak.  But  hisses, 
we  are  told,  turned  to  cheers  when  they  un- 
derstood that  she  was  offering  sugar  Instead 
of  vinegar.  Meantime,  the  issue  of  the  com- 
mittee against  racial  discrimination  in  Con- 
stitution Hall,  spearheaaed  by  Clare  Boothe 
Luce.  Is  not  so  neatly  disposed.  Despite  i.he 
congress'  prompt  move  to  dissolve  it,  i;he 
committee  refuses  to  be  dissolved. 

A  feeling  that  the  DAR  had  backed,  or 
been  backed  Into  an  untenable  position  trou- 
bled the  meeting.  Without  Interjection  of 
the  maverick  committee,  and  of  Mrs.  Luce  in 
particular.  Mrs.  Grace  L.  H.  Brosseau.  chair- 
man of  resolutions,  held  that  the  deletion 
would  have  gone  through— in  fact,  would 
have  gone  through  long  ago— had  a  state 
regent  or  some  older  woman  who  had  t>?en 
in  the  organization  for  years  brought  up  the 
subject.  Mrs.  Vann  boasts  a  mere  62  years 
and  evidently  does  not  yet  rank  as  an  older 
woman.  She  points  out  that  the  white- 
artists  clause  bars  Indians.  Filipinos,  some 
South  Americans  and.  presumably.  Madam 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Since  Constitution  Hall 
Is,  In  one  sense.  Washington's  most  available 
concert  hall,  the  issue  may  come  up  again, 
even  without  upstart  InterventJcHi. 

But.  of  course.  It  Is  distressing  to  have 
youthful  daughters  needling  the  more  stal- 
wart. The  distress  would  be  eased  were  the 
appointed  study  committee  to  drop  the 
clause,  thereby  dissolving  the  Luce  commit- 
tee quite  decisively. 

Also  included  is  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  24,  1946: 

"WE  HOLD  THESE  TRUTHS" 

If  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion did  not  lay  claim  to  an  uncommon 
devotion  to  the  Nation's  traditions  and  If 
they  did  not  call  their  edifice  in  Washington 
Constitution  Hall,  they  would  face  much  less 
criticism  for  their  reluctance  to  permit  con- 
cerU  by  Negro  musicians  In  the  said  hall. 
Segregation  in  Washington  Is  a  fact,  though 


the  only  phase  of  It  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  responsible  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  separate  schools.  Hotels,  restau- 
rants, theaters,  and  concert  halls  custo- 
marUy  discriminate.  It  may  be.  as  Mrs. 
Julius  Young  Talmadge,  the  DAR's  president- 
general,  said  the  other  day  at  the  Atlantic 
City  convention,  that  "these  customs  were 
carefully  worked  out  as  best  suited  for  ex- 
isting conditions  and  conducive  to  the  great- 
est happiness  andpeace  for  all  "  But  it  was 
not  the  Negroes  who  worked  them  out. 

The  DAR  is  not  called  upon  to  reform  the 
customs  of  Washington  or  of  the  Nation.    It 
does  seem,  though,  that  it  would  be  truer  to 
the    American    ideals    It    purports   to   repre- 
sent— and  often  does  represent — If  it  i^ouid 
hold  out  the  same  welcome  to  gifted  NcgroM 
that  it  does  to  gifted  persons  of  other  races. 
Negroes  have  fought  as  valiantly  as  whites 
In    all    our    wars       One    of    them,    Crlspus 
Attucks.   fell   In   the   Boston   Massacre.     His 
feminine  descendants.  If  he  had  any,  would 
be  literally  daughters  of  the  Revolution.    We 
think  those  Daughters.  Including  Mrs.  Clark 
Booth    Luce,    ulio    have    protested    against 
"racial  discrimination  In  Constitution  Hall" 
are  the  ones  who  are  loyal  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.     We  hope 
they  win  out.    We  think  many  of  the  sign- 
ers, slaveholders  though  they  were  In  their 
time,  would  stand  with  Mrs.  Luce.    The  best 
of  th?m  never  believed  that  progress  In  hu- 
man rclatioiis  would  end  In  1776  or  1787. 


Speaking  of  Lobbies 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion has  been  granted  me  by  the  House 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  enUtled  "Speak- 
ing of  Lobbies": 

SPEAKING  or  Loaam 

Philip  Murray  and  other  CIO  officials  have 
called  on  their  unions  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  rally  the  people  of  all  communities  be- 
hind a  demand  that  Congress  undo  what  the 
House  has  done  to  cripple  price  controls. 

They  have  every  right  to  engage  In  this 
form  of  lobbying.  We  agree  with  them  that 
many  of  the  House  amendments  are  bad  and 
should  be  removed  from  the  Price  Control 
bill.  We  share  their  fear  of  dangerous  In- 
flation.    But  we  ask  one  question: 

Is  this  big  labor  lobby  really  any  nobler  or 
mo-e  unselfish  than  the  blg-buslness  lobbies 
which  according  to  CIO  leaders  have  formed 
an  "unholv  alliance"  to  scuttle  tttftOPA 
and  "sacrifice  the  American  people  TJh  the 
altar  of  greed?"  » 

We  believe  that  no  organliatlon  or  grwup 
has  done  more  than  the  CIO  to  create  and 
intensify  the  present  danger  of  Inltatlon. 
True  in  all  it  has  done,  it  has  professed  the 
loftiest  of  motives.  Always  It  was  "protecting 
the  living  standards  of  American  workers." 
Always  It  has  charged  bad  faith  against  any- 
one who  dared  to  chaUenge  the  CIOs  tactics. 

But  It  was  primarily  the  CIO.  through  tu 
organized  political  power,  that  induced  the 
Government  to  adopt  the  unsound,  unwork- 
abe  and  now  thoroughly  discredited  theory 
that  wage  rates  could  be  forced  up  without 
affecting  prices.  

The  CIO  insisted  that  Its  members  must 
get  theirs  first.  It  enforced  Its  wage  dewndy 
by  great  strikes  that  delayed  rcconfwtiai 
and  stifled  production.    lu  vlctortcs  causea 
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from    Utopian    suggestions    and    loose    taiK 
about  economic  bliss.    What  is  Ireedom  ot 
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Industrial  waje  costs  to  rise  until  OPA  s  ef- 
fcrt*  to  maintain  rigid  ceilings  further  d  s- 
couraged  production.  Thafs  why  many  price 
ceilings  had  to  give.  Thafs  ^^7  ""'"V  ^on- 
tJessTen  became  convinced  that  OPAs  power 
must  be  restricted  If  ever  production  was  to 

reach  the  full  essential  volume.  

We  hope  that  the  value  of  wage  Increases 
won  by  CIO  members  will  not  be  destroyed 
by  inflation.  We  hope  that  American  living 
standards  will  be  protected.  But  no  law 
Congress  can  pass  will  protect  them  U  labor 
leaders  conUnuc  to  mislead  their  followers 
»nd  use  their  influence  on  Government  to 
compel  adoption  of  pbouy  economic  policies. 


The  Arkansas  Democrat  Asserts  Loan  to 
Britain  Urgent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 
Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  influential  newspapers  in  Arkan- 
sas—the Arkansas  Democrat— published 
in  Uttle  Rock,  unres  favorable  action 
upon  the  propo.'-cd  British  loan  agree- 
ment. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  May  2.  1946: 

LOAN  TO  BarrAiN  tj«c«nt 
Why  snarl  up  and  further  delay  cur  pro- 
posed loan  to  Britain  with  the  question  of 
getting  mllit«>y  bases  from  her?  That  at- 
tempt is  being  made  in  Congress,  which  hsis 
already    dallied   around   with   the   loan  .too 

Putting  first  things  first  Is  a  sound  rule. 
The  loan  Is  of  Immediate  Importa  ice.  It  is 
sorely  needed  to  help  Britain  over  the  hump 
of  recovery,  and  as  a  necessity  to  freeing 
foreign  trade  from  the  shackles  which  Britain 
had  to  impose  on  her  huge  share  of  It.  so 
she  could  live  and  fight  the  war. 

More  than  that,  the  loan  is  needed  to 
strengthen  Britain  as  a  democratic  power, 
whose  interests  Identify  closely  with  our  own 
in  keeping  world  peace. 
~  There's  no  rush  about  those  Atlantic  bases, 
on  Which  we  have  a  99-year  lease.  Nor  is 
there  any  call  for  demanding  other  bases 
from  Britain  forthwith,  as  a  condition  for 
granting  the  loan  Who  are  we  going  to 
light  right  away?  Congress.  In  its  leisurely 
consideration  of  our  military  problems,  has 
certainly  given  no  Indication  that  It  sees 
any  war  at  hand. 

And  If  we  should  be  on  the  verge  of  war— 
which  Heaven  forbid— it  certainly  tent  with 
Britain  She  is  our  natural  ally.  We  would 
better  be  guided  by  that  fact,  and  help  her 
back  on  her  feet  with  this  loan,  so  she  can 
speak  with  some  authority  again,  instead  of 
b'ckerlng  over  bases  that  represent  no  ur- 
gency at  the  moment.  That  problem  can  be 
worked  out  later 

The  pressing  matter  right  now  Is  to  restore 
w^'ld  trade.  This  will  take  time,  at  the  best. 
and  the  key  to  the  whole  structure  of  world 
trade  U  a  prosperous  Britain.  She's  the 
Kteatest  market  for  our  own  goods,  including 
cotton,  as  well  as  for  the  product^  cf  many 
other  nations.  The  loan  Is  necessary  to 
_  hasten  her  recovery,  and  get  the  whcle  in- 
tricate process  of  viorid  trade  to  functioning 

Were  going  to  need  that  foreign  market. 
It  win  be  vital  to  our  welfare  as  soon  as  our 
producUon  has  caught  up  with  the  shortages 
created  by  the  war.    It  Involves  millions  of 


Jobs  for  our  people.    It  means  the  difference, 
n  normal  times,  between   our  havmg  em- 
ployment  enough,  and  lacking  Jobs— maybe 
tumbling  Into  another  depression. 

That  last  could  easily  cost  us  far  more  In 
nolitlcal  relief,  vast  spending  by  Washington. 
San  the  amount  cf  this  $3,750,000,000  loan^ 
And  figure  the  military  cost  to  us  Jf  we 
have  to  stand  alone  In  the  world,  as  the  one 
strong  democracy. 

Our  best  interests  argue  for  granting  this 
credR  to  Britain.  We  may  not  get  »»  bacK^ 
No  man  can  say  whether  It  Is  possible  to 
restore  normal  conditions  of  peace  B"t.  at 
least,  we  can  try.  We're  prize  f«P«  ^^J^J 
don't.  And  the  pro5pecls  will  ^e  far  br  ghter 
If  we  now  risk  on  peace  a  small  fraction  of 
what  we  ?pent  for  the  war.  Plain  good  sense 
dictates  That  Congress  give  the  loan  its 
prompt  O.  K. 


Civilian  Production  Administration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 


or  oh:o 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 
Mr  JONES.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter : 

LIMA.  OHIO.  April  20.  1946. 
Cnm-iAN  PaoDucnoN  Administr-ation. 

Columbus.  Ohio. 
SIRS-  It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  and      . 
tlmlditv  that  I  must  explain  my  tale  of  woe. 
but  it  is  necessary  that  I.  practicing  medicine 
for  a  living,  have  an  office  in  which  to  see 

^I  w"a?releascd  from  active  military  service 
December  4.  1945.  on  the  basis  of  points,  after 
starting  mv  fourth  year  of  service. 

scon  thereafter  1  obtained  office  space,  later 
encaged    a    carpenter,    and    a    local    lumber 
dealer    (Lewis  Bros.)    agreed  to  furnish   the 
material     Things  moved  slowly,  then  one  day 
I  called  the  lumber  dealer  to  Inquire  about 
the  delay    (this  must  be  done  tactfully,  for 
both  dealer  and  carpenter  are  quickly  offend- 
ed if  you  imply  that  you  are  even  anxloxis 
to  get  the  Job  donei.     The   lumber  dealer 
said    "Ycu  have  no  priority:  1  can  sell  you 
boards  but  no  doors,  and  you  want  four  inside 
doors     1  have  the  doors  but  you're  not  taking 
a  single  door  out  of  here  without  a  Govern- 
ment permit  "    I  asked.  "Where  do  1  get  the 
permit,  priority,  or  whatever  else  Is  needed? 
He   answered.   "I   don't   know;    that    Is   your 
lookout."     Stunned.  I  answered.  "Well,  you 
are  selling  doors,  what  do  you  suggest"?    An- 
swer was.  "Try  OPA  "    So  I  d-d 

Thev  told  me  to  wait,  young  lady  said  she 
would' see.  and  after  considerable  delay  in- 
formed that  I  must  go  to  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

I  went  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
They  said,  "I  think  we  can  handle  it^  I  wUl 
let  vou  know"  On  not  hearing.  I  called 
ailn.  and  was  told.  "Yes:  we  did  handle 
such  things  in  Oeveland.  but  we  don  t  do 
that  any  more.  You  must  write  to  FHA  In 
Colvmbus." 

Having  more  courage  then.  I  promptly 
wrote  and  after  several  days  received  a  letter 
statng  that  inasmuch  as  the  doors  are  for 
an  office  this  cannot  be  hnnd'.ed  by  FHA  f.s 
thev  arc  only  Interested  in  housing.  He  did 
suggest  that'  I  write  to  the  CivUlan  Produc- 
tion Administration.  Washington.  D    C. 

Not  dismayed  I  wrote  to  Washington  and 
received  a  large  package  of  forms,  directions, 
copy  of  lews,  a  form  letter,  and  apology  for 
not  answering  promptly. 

I  scent  one  evening  to  digest  It.  filled  out 
Jcu.-  copies  of  the  form  CPA^-423  and  sent 


them    to    the    nearest    Ovilian    Production 
Office.  Toledo.  Ohio.  ^ 

Some  time  later  under  d««  °\^P'i'  '^• 
1946  I  received  a  letter  from  Lir^  v.  n. 
Snder  o7the  Civilian  Production  Admims- 
fratiSn  in  Toledo  statmg  "you  are  not  in  the 
tSrS-y  served  by  Toledo  office,  ycu  are  re- 
quesS^ to  contact  the  District  Construction 
ManaSr  in  Columbus.  Ohio."  Continuing  in 
^ocS  bureaucratic  style  "we  suggest  you  have 
I  conference  with  the  above  party  in  Colum- 
buT  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  use  of 

^'sin^To  mich  time  has  elapsed.  I  would  be 
glad  for  just  one  door  on  an  exammatlon 
fSim  to  give  some  privacy,  but  I  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  money  to  drive  to  Colum- 
bus to  consult  ycu  about  changing  forms  for 
an  application.  However.  If  you  feel  the  re- 
quest is  unreasonable,  and  you  cannot  grant 
me  a  permit  to  allow  me  to  purchase  orie 
door  can  vou  direct  me  to  an  cgency  grant- 
ing  permission  to  remove  a  door  from  my 
home  and  take  It  to  the  ofBce? 
Respectfully. 

Dt\R  Eob:  Thought  you  might  like  to 
know  hew  things  are  woiking  cut  In  the 
home  town.  Everyone  you  talk  with  has  had 
enough.    Just  too  bad  It  Isn't  election  day. 

Sincerely.  ^         __ 

Dave  Stein  m. 


Industrial  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 
Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
insert  in  the  RtcoRD  an  editorial  from 
the  Vineland  Times-Journal.  Vineland. 
N  J.,  entitled  "Industrial  War."  which  is 
a  clear-headed  statement  of  the  problem 
that  I  think  wUl  be  helpful: 

INDtJSTBUL   WAR 

The  nearest  approach  the  administration 
has  to  a  labor-industry  policy  has  been  one 
of  "let's  wait  and  see."  The  general  idea 
has  been  to  be  mild,  to  keep  ones  shirt  on. 
•nien  as  strikes  affecting  the  basic  necessities 
arise  and  continue,  and  are  not  resolved  be- 
fore becoming  acute,  it  would  be  up  to  the 
people  to  protest  loudly.  On  the  basis  cf 
that  protest,  as  in  one  of  these  noise-meter 
contests,  the  winner  would  be  decided. 

The  Idea  of  waiting  for  public  opinion. to 
crack  the  whip  does  not  constitute  sound 
leadership.  Deluging  Congress  with  letters 
and  telegrams,  requesting  action,  does  not 
constitute  a  sound  approach  to  any  problem. 
On  the  surface  at  least,  it  appears  that  our 
top  leaders  In  the  Democratic  Party  are 
at  least  as  much  concerned  with  their  po- 
litical future  as  they  are  with  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

A  feeble  effort  was  made  some  months  ago 
to  attack  the  problem  of  postwar  industrial 
relations   on   a  higher  plane   than   politics, 
when  President  Truman  called  for  a  labor- 
management    conference.      The    conference 
got  exactly  nowhere  because  there  was  little 
or  no  zip  put  into  its  sessions.    But  the  fail- 
ure of  that  effort  foreshadowed  a  period  of 
unsettled  Industrial  relations.     Neither  the 
White  Hoiise  or  Congress  dirt  more  than  talk 
about  It  now  and  then  until  the  House  of 
Representatives  got  hot  under  the  collar  and 
approved  the  Case  labor  disputes  bill.     For 
a  time  It  appeared  that  the  Case  bill  s  re- 
strictions on  labor  union  funds  and  respon- 
sibUlties  would  be  watered  down  consider- 


ably In  the  Senate.  The  soft  coal  strike  and 
the  Impending  railway  strike  have  served  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive Members  of  the  S?nate.  who  are  now 
pressing  for  action  on  the  Case  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

Legislation  considered  with  more  heat  than 
light  Is  one  of  the  basic  faults  of  this  ad- 
ministration. It  results  from  failure  to 
resolutely  tackle  a  Job  at  the  very  beginning, 
instead  of  drifting  and  hoping  that  public 
opinion  will  In  some  manner  right  everything. 
Resentment  against  strikes  may  bring  legis- 
lative curbs,  but  it  also  results  in  fanning 
industrial  war  as  the  result  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

No  plan  whatever  has  been  advanced  by 
the  Truman  administration  that  will  give  a 
basis  for  avoiding  strikes  affecting  the  entire 
Nation.  And  If  and  when  these  Nation-wide 
strikes  have  been  settled,  there  still  remains 
a  scheduled  battle  between  the  AFL  and  the 
CIO  for  dominance  of  organized  labor.  It 
has  been  freely  predicted  that  John  L.  Lewis 
will  supplant  William  Green  as  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  when 
that  comes  about.  Lewis  Is  to  go  after  the 
scalp  of  Philip  Murray.  If  that  Is  true,  the 
labor  turmoil  will  heighten  rather  than  sub- 
side. 

Thus  far.  the  White  House  has  side-stepped 
the  problem  cf  avoiding  Industrial  war.  It 
has  shadow-boxed  and  for  the  most  part 
remained  silent.  A  trial  balloon  w&s  sent  up 
when  John  D.  Small.  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministrator, suggested  that  Congress  outlaw 
strikes  for  6  months.  Congress  didn't  fall  for 
that  one.  which  would  have  directed  all  the 
lightning  to  Capitol  Hill  and  away  from  the 
White  House. 

Just  how  Mr.  Truman  and  his  congressional 
leaders  plan  to  Improvise  to  meet  the  serious 
condition  now  confronting  the  Nation  Is  as 
much  a  mystery  as  how  high  is  high.  But  It 
Is  plain  that  lack  of  aggressiveness  In  leader- 
ship has  brought  on  the  Industrial  war  that 
Is  crippling  reconversion,  and  which  threat- 
ens to  topple  over  price  controls  by  making 
even  scarcer  than  before  the  essential  goods 
not  now  being  produced. 

Max  Leuchter. 


Merely  an  Armistice? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NEW  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit, 
under  permission  granted  by  the  House, 
an  editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard-Star 
entitled:  "Merely  an  Armistice?": 

MERELY  AN  ARMISTICE? 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  at  least  half 
of  our  difficulty  In  securing  an  orderly  and  a 
prompt  reconversion  from  wartime  to  peace- 
time industry  and  employment  lies  In  the  In- 
security of  bureaucratic  policies  In  Washing- 
ton. The  policy  of  today  may  change  tomor- 
row, and  without  assurances  of  continuity  no 
businessman  is  going  to  taka  any  great  risk 
or  make  any  substantial  venture. 

The  shooting  has  stopped  but  have  we  won 
the  peace?  What  Is  to  be  our  long-term 
policy  In  International  relations?  Can  we 
be  assured  that  the  Truman  administration 
will  adopt  a  definite  program  and  stick  tp  It? 

W.  Klngsland  Macy.  of  Suffolk  County,  re- 
elected as  president  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Club  in  New  York  City,  and  one  well 
qualified  to  act  as  spokesman  for  his  party. 


concluded  his  acceptance  speech  last  evening 
with  theee  words : 

"The  close  of  World  War  n  brought  txs 
surcease  from  fighting  but  no  peace.  There 
is  not  one  of  us  who  feels  the  issuer  have 
been  determined.  The  thing  we  fought  for 
was  a  settled  future  for  ourselves  and  cur 
sons.  Tcday  ths  future  seems  less  certain 
than  ever  and  It  Is  a  grave  and  terrible  In- 
dictment of  our  elected  representatives  and 
the  men  who  operate  the  political  mechanics 
of  the  world  that  so  many  honorably  dts- 
chai-ged  fighters  feel  that  they  are  merely 
enjoying  an  armistice. 

"Wo  have  won  the  war  but  we  bargain  with 
the  vanquished;  victory  Is  dissipated  in 
deals.  We  grow  stridently  vocative  with  our 
wartime  allies  without  making  It  clear  that 
the  end  of  battle  terminated  what  were  tem- 
porary alliances.  We  are  Incapable  of  acting 
with  dispatch  and  while  we  vacillate  about 
the  proper  way  to  attack  the  hydra,  another 
head  grows  and  current  complexities  com- 
plicate last  year's  problems." 

That,  we  submit.  Is  a  depressing  and  pes- 
simistic viewpoint.  But  there  are  many 
factors  which  Indicate  the  attitude  Is  Justi- 
fied. 

Is  this  In  reality  "merely  an  armistice?" 
What  can  we  do  about  It? 


Old-Age  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  24,  1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wi.sh  to  include  my  me.«;sage  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  behalf  of  old-assist- 
ance legislation: 

House  or  Represent ativis, 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  21,  1946. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Doughton, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  or  the  Wats 
AND  Means  CoMMrtTEE:  The  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica Is  closely  related,  perhaps  oven  Identical 
with  the  welfare  of  any  great  mass  of  the 
American  people.  I  am  appearing  before  this 
committee  in  behalf  of  our  senior  citizens.  I 
believe  that  by  Improving  the  lot  of  millions 
of  the  Nation's  aged  we  can  strengthen  the 
economy  of  this  country  as  perhaps  In  no 
other  way.  •- 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  have  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  population  living  on  sub- 
standard Incomes,  you  have  a  definite  drag  on 
our  entire  economy.  There  are  more  than 
14.000.000  good  substantial  Americans,  aged 
60  and  over,  who  today,  either  because  their 
Incomes  are  low.  or  because  they  are  forced 
to  hold  Jobs  that  mean  unemployment  lor 
young  people,  are  a  drag  on  our  economy. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  wise  U  we  Ignore  this 
fact  In  this  changing  social  and  economic 
order  through  which  we  are  passing.  I  be- 
lieve the  most  forward-looking  step  Congress 
could  take  would  be  to  enable  every  American 
citizen  over  60  to  retire,  if  they  so  desire, 
from  the  labor  market  and  at  the  same  time 
stabilize  his  Income  in  the  form  of  pensions 
at  levels  adequate  to  insure  expansion  of  the 
consumer  goods  market. 

There  are,  of  course,  moral  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  proposal.  In  a  land  blessed  with 
all  the  material  resources  we  have  there 
should  not  be  any  large  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation doomed  to  live  In  squalor  or  forever  on 
the  border  line  of  starvation,  but  we  h«v« 


millions  of  people  noK  stru^lng  on  $30  or 
less  pension,  who  are  in  Just  that  position. 

If  we  are  in  a  position  to  lend  or  give 
gratuitously  to  foreign  nations  we  certainly 
are  able  to  provide  for  our  own.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  the  old  adage,  charity  begins  at 
home,  but  I  would  not  have  this  committee 
look  upon  our  senior  citizens  who  are  desti- 
tude  pityingly. 

Aside  from  the  moral  arguments  Involved, 
we  can  develop  a  purchasing  power  and  Im- 
prove our  economic  condition  by  the  proper 
allocation  of  adequate  old-age  assistance. 
Tills  group  of  people  can  serve  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  purchasing  power  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  a  greater  volume  of.  business  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  a  humanitarian  need. 
This,  In  my  opinion,  is  one  method  of  meet- 
ing the  ever  recurring  depressions  and  booms, 
and  making  our  economy  stable,  year  In  and 
year  out. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  brakes  off  of  production  and  on  a  sound 
basis  accelerating  consumption,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  both  our  economic  and  social 
obligations,  this  committee  should  recom- 
mend the  establishment  ot  a  Nation-wide 
old-age  assistance  program  which  might  be 
construed  as  a  national  Insurance  annuity 
program. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  serve 
our  country,  at  this  time,  to  improve  our 
woefully  inadequate  social-security  laws,  par- 
ticularly the  old-age  assistance  features  of 
it.  than  to  establish  pensions  as  •  matter  of 
right,  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  abject  needs. 
Respectfully, 

Wat  Armoij). 


1  , 


World  Food  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  24,  1946 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  a  resolution  adopted  on  May  13. 
1946,  by  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Ministerial 
Union  on  the  subject  of  the  food  situa- 
tion in  the  world: 

RESOLUTION   ON  rOOD  SITUATION   IN  THE  WORLD 

In  view  of  the  unparalleled  and  appalling 
famine  Ihat  Is  sweeping  Europe.  Asia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  where  men  are  seek- 
ing to  keep  alive  on  from  one-half  to  one- 
third  of  the  dally  calorie  content  necessary  to 
preserve  life,  the  Richmond  Ministerial  Union 
affirms  its  conviction  that  the  people  of 
America  are  now  ready  to  support  any  drastic 
action,  even  including  rationing,  our  Gov- 
ernment may  take  to  avert  the  starvation  of 
millions  of  people  abroao. 

Furthermore,  we  call  upon  the  members 
of  our  churches  to  practice  rigid  self-denial 
In  the  consumption  of  food,  particularly 
wheat,  cereals,  and  fats  which  are  most 
needed  abroad,  and  of  which  there  will  not 
be  enough  to  prevent  starvation  unless  the 
American  people  reduce  their  consumption  of 
such  foods.  We  commend  President  Truman 
for  announcing  that  the  White  House  will  go 
on  a  European  diet  of  1.500  calories  twice  a 
week,  and  urge  our  people  out  of  sympathy 
for  the  needy  to  follow  his  wholesome  ea- 
ample. 

Finally,  we  ask  that  each  minister  In  Rich- 
mond read  this  resolution  from  his  pulpit 
next  Sunday.  May  19.  and  ask  hU  people  for 
Immediate  cooperation  inasmuch  ss  the 
crucial  period  for  relief  lies  within  the  next 
3  months. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 
Mr.    MASON.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I   include   the   following   editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 

today : 

At  the  Garden  Party 

While  the  President  of  the  United  States 
went  out  to  a  fcarden  party  Thursday  after- 
noon the  members  of  the  railroad  trainmen 
and  engineer  unions  went  out  on  strike,  thus 
pnatntlnR  America  with  Ita  worst  peace-time 
lUautcr  of  modem  times. 

woKST  DisASTra  or  the  peac« 
As  to  how  long  the  strike  could  last  there 
was  no  telling  as  this  was  written.  At  the 
worst,  the  disaster  could  run  on  for  weeks 
and  bring  all  American  agriculture.  Industry, 
bvislneas.  and  even  effecilve  Government,  to 
•  dead  halt.  At  best,  the  strike  may  be  set- 
tl'Sd  by  the  time  you  read  these  words.  We 
b  ipe  for  the  beet. 

But  any  way  you  look  at  It.  the  railroad 
strike  is  a  disaster  that  should  sober  the 
minds  of  any  who  may  still  try  to  believe 
that  the  power  of  the  labor  unions  over  our 
Nation's  life  Is  helng  sensibly  used. 

BIO  smiKEs  or  is4a 

Look  at  the  broad  picture  of  the  year  to 
date.  A  long  and  brutally  crlwllng  steel 
strike  that  slowed  down  the  production  of 
durable  goods,  from  freight  cars  to  refrig- 
erators so  that  the  whole  year's  Industrial 
planning  has  been  thrown  off.  A  long  and 
brutally  crippling  strike  in  the  automobile 
business  so  that  the  shortage  of  cars  will 
run  well  Into  1947,  at  least.  Another  long 
and  crippling  strike  In  the  production  of 
electrical  equipment. 

A  throttling,  pinching  strike  In  the  meat- 
packing Industry  that  surely  ought  to  be 
clear  In  anybody's  recollection.  Numerous 
crippling  telephone  strikes. 

As  of  yesterday,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
Nation's  miners  of  soft  coal  were  still  out  on 
the  also  long  and  brutally  crippling  strike 
called  by  John  L.  Lewis  and  now  supposed 
to  be  graciously  In  a  state  of  truce  while  the 
Government  holds  title  to  the  mines  and 
talks  back  and  forth  between  union  and 
operators. 

And  finally,  the  rail  strike. 

Look  them  over:  Bteel,  automobile*,  meat, 
electrical  equipment,  telephone  communica- 
tion, railroad  transportation — and  scheduled 
for  June  a  wholesale  strike  by  the  water- 
front shipping  workers  Under  command  of 
Messrs  Harry  Bridges  and  Joe  Curran.  who 
need  no  Introduction. 

These  arc  Just  the  blggeat  ones.  Add  to 
them  thousands  up<in  thousands  of  minor 
industrial  shut-downs,  slow-downs,  chock- 
downs,  and  lag-downs. 

Mr.  Trimian's  labor  pxDllcy  has  hardly  been 
a  success,  and  though  he  may  have  had  a 
good  time  at  the  garden  party  we  doubt  if 
anytxxly  else  feels  very  cheerful. 

Well.  It  does  no  good  to  get  excited  and 
call  a  lot  of  names  at  this  critical  stage,  so 
let's  keep  cool  and  try  to  identify  some  of 
the  facts  concerning  these  paralyzing  strike 
waves. 

COMMUNISTS  ITSE  TRUMAN'S  BLUNDERS 

First,  there  are  the  Communists.  The^e 
babies  work  for  Russia,  hate  America,  and 
spend  their  every  waking  hour  trying  to 
wreck  this  Republic  built  on  capitalism  and 
private  enterprise.    Communists   use   a  lot 


of  language  about  their  noble  alms  and  Ideals, 
but  It  all  comes  down  to  the  same  thing: 
They  are  all  agents  of  Soviet  Russia  and  their 
publicly  stated  purpose  Is  to  produce  bloody, 
violent  overthrow  of  our  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. 

They  are  down  there  making  trouble  In 
the  rank  and  file  of  all  the  unions.  In  some 
of  them,  such  as  the  auto,  electrical,  and 
maritime  workers,  they  are  also  right  at  the 
top.  The  Communists  needle  rank-and-file 
union  members  to  expect  the  moon  with  the 
morning  milk,  and  then  needle  union  offlcers 
to  go  after  same. 

Thex  have  been  given  many  powerful 
weapons  by  Mr.  Truman's  addlepated— and 
only  fair  to  say— Inherited,  staff  of  economic 
advisers. 

The  long-range  view  of  the  Roosevelt  crowd 
was  that  at  the  wars  end .  money  wages 
would  slump  and  goods  In  volume  hit  the 
market  with  a  crash  that  would  cause  defla- 
tion, a  political  and  economic  embarrass- 
So  Mr.  Roosevelt  began  In  1943  to  let  slip 
his  never  very  firm  control  of  wages.  Mr. 
Truman  has  followed  the  same  course.  B  M. 
Baruch,  testifying  before  the  House  commit- 
tee on  OPA  early  this  year.  Issued  a  blunt 
warning  to  "stop  kidding  the  public  that 
you  can  keep  raising  wages  and  not  raise 

Baruch  also  called  for  a  year's  moratorium 
on  strikes  so  that  production  could  get  up 
to  real  working  levels.  But  his  words  of 
wisdom  were  wasted. 

KIDDING  DATS  ARE    OVER 

Well,  the  kidding  days  have  now  ended. 
Nobody  can  fool  himself  any  longer  about 
the  facts.  Mr.  Truman's  idea— that  Industry 
could  raise  wages  and  hold  down  prices  has 
flopped.  The  only  cure  now  Is  to  Junk  the 
OPA  and  let  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
take  Its  course  until  prices,  wages,  and  pro- 
duction find  a  balance  again  as  they  always 
have  and  as  they  always  must  In  spite  cl 
all  Government  decrees. 

Plnally,  It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  has 
come  to  amend  the  laws  which  give  labor 
unions  so  much  power.. 

Labor  is  not  the  only  group  in  this  coun- 
try's history  to  abuse  its  privileges.  Bank- 
ers, businessmen,  and  industrialists  have  all 
had  their  days  of  rough  stuff. 

But  those  days  are  now  well  past  an<}  bank- 
ing, business,  and  industry  are  all  pretty 
tame  specimens. 

As  of  today.  It  Is  the  union  bosses  who  are 
overplaying  their  hand.  It  Is  time  to  whittle 
these  characters  down  to  reasonable  size. 
And  the  Job  of  whittling  Is  up  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man. Congress,  and  the  Democratic  Party 
which  has  dominated  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  14  years. 


ises.  express  or  Implied,  may  have  won  him 
over  to  this  act  of  mercy.  It  is  indicated  in 
other  quarters,  however,  not  only  that  there 
will  be  substantial  and  retroactive  Increases 
in  pay  for  the  coal  miners  but  also  that  John 
L  may  get  his  health  and  welfare  fund"— 
to  be  made  up  out  of  royalties  on  production 
of  coal.  At  any  rate,  the  mines  are  to  be  re- 
opened for  2  weeks  and  In  the  meantime,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  pursues  the 
hope  that  settlement  of  the  strike  may  be 
brought  about  sooner  than  that.  Until  It 
finds  out  upon  what  terms  the  surrender  is 
to  be  made,  a  disillusioned  public  naturally 
restrains  Its  Inclination  to  throw  up  Its  hat 
and  burst  Into  cheers. 


A  Reprieve  From  John  L. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  I  present  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Sun  en- 
titled: "A  Reprieve  Prom  John  L." 

A  REPKir%'E  FROM  JOHN  L. 

By  the  grace  of  His  Imperious  Majesty, 
John  L.  Lewis,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  received  a  reprieve  for  2  weeks  from  Its 
sentence  to  the  gas  chamber  of  industrial 
suffocation.   H.  I.  M.  does  not  say  what  prom- 


Prophecies  In  Retrospect 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  of  May  22, 
1946: 

PROPHECIES  IN  HETROSPECT 

It  Is  not  necessarily  always  true  that  a 
prophet  Is  without  honor  In  his  own  coun- 
try. So  long  as  we  have  access  to  the  records 
of  congressional  debates  we  can  at  least  turn 
back  and  see  who.  In  the  light  of  experience. 
Judged  a  piece  of  legislation  most  accurately. 
A  typical  example  of  this  are  reports  of 
debates  on  the  first  Income-tax  law.  Asked 
why.  if  a  tax  of  1  or  2  percent  could  be 
levied.  It  wouldn't  be  possible  to  impose  one 
of  10  percent,  or  even  25  percent,  outraged 
sponsors  of  this  bill  demanded  to  know  who 
would  dare  pass  such  a  measure.  History 
has  answered  that  question  decisively  enough. 
Just  as  It  has  demonstrated  the  fallacious- 
ness of  the  argument  put  forward  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Income  tax  would  assure 
"economy  In  Government." 

The  evolution  of  the  Income  tax  was  a 
comparatively  slow  process.  Such  has  not 
been  the  case,  however,  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Although  this  measure 
was  passed  only  in  1935.  the  claims  of  Its 
sponsors  for  It  already  have  proved  to  have 
been  little  more  than  empty  rhetoric,  while 
its  opponents'  criticism  have  been  vindicated, 
perhaps  to  an  extent  that  even  they  scarcely 
foresaw.  Writing  In  American  Affairs.  L. 
Lamprey  give  us  some  of  the  high  lights  of 
the  debates  on  this  controversial  measure. 
Introducing  the  bill  In  the  upper  house. 
Senator  Wagner  pointed  out  that  It  "specifi- 
cally prevents  discrimination  against  any  one 
for  belong  to  a  union."  and  described  it  as 
a  measure  "designed  to  promote  industrial 
peace."  Nothing  in  the  bill,  said  he.  "pro- 
motes union  monopoly,  places  the  stamp  of 
Government  favor  on  any  type  of  union,  or 
outlaws  the  so-called  company  unions." 

When  Senator  Ttdings  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  free  employees  from 
"coercion  or  intimidation  from  any  source," 
instead  of  simply  from  employers.  It  was  de- 
nounced as  an  effort  to  "hamstring"  the  leg- 
islation. In  vain  did  Senator  Couzens  pro- 
test against  protecting  the  \^orker  against 
his  employer,  but  not  against  being  coerced 
into  Jcining  an  organization  which  he  did 
not  choose  to  Join.  The  reply  was  that  "only 
the  iemployer"  could  coerce  the  worker. 

Representative  Connery,  who  moved  the  act 
in  the  House,  was  asked  about  "the  49  per- 
cent who  might  not  want  to  strike."    What 


protection  would  they  receive  from  the  act? 
Said  Mr.  Connery:  "You  are  not  discussing 
strikes.  You  are  discussing  an  act  to  pre- 
vent strikes!" 

Mr.  Ekwall  said,  according  to  Mr  Lamprey: 
"Most  of.  the  letters  I  receive  from  employers 
claim  that  It  will  make  more  strikes."  Mr. 
Connery  disposed  of  this  protest  with  equal 
ease.  "They  are  crying  before  they  are  hurt." 
was  his  tart  comment.  "I  believe  they  will 
find  that  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  them  was  the  passage  of  this  bill." 

The  predictions  of  two  Representatives  on 
that  occasion  are  worth  recalling  at  this 
time.  Said  Representative  Rich:  "What  are 
unfair  labor  practices?  Five  are  listed  They 
can  be  committed  only  by  employers  If 
I  am  not  a  student  of  law.  I  at  least  have 
some  common  sense  This  act  will  cause  us  to 
see  more  strikes  than  we  have  ever  seen  In 
the  history  of  the  country."  Statistical  note: 
In  1934.  the  last  year  before  the  Wagner  Act. 
there  were  1.856  strikes  In  1937  there  were 
4,740:  in  1941  there  were  4.288:  and  in  1944. 
with  the  country  at  war.  there  were  5.005 
In  the  entire  year  1934  man-days  lost 
through  labor  disputes  totaled  19.600.000.  In 
the  month  of  February  1946.  alone,  the  figure 
was  21.500.000 

Mr.  Cox  of  Georgia,  made  an  even  more 
important  prophecy.  "The  bill."  said  he. 
"raises  an  issue  that  must  at  some  time  be 
fought  out  It  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one  who  has  read  It  that  It  carries  on  Its 
face  the  most  terrible  threat— I  speak  de- 
liberately and  advisedly— to  our  dual  form  of 
government  that  has  thus  far  risen  It  Is  not 
what  is  on  the  "ace  of  the  bill  that  disturbs 
me:  It  Is  the  intent  and  purpose  which  the 
language  used  is  Intended  to  conceal" 

Few  will  deny  that  this  was  a  profoundly 
prophetic  observation  But  at  the  time  Mr. 
Connery  was  to  have  the  last  word  Said  he: 
"What  this  bill  means  to  do.  and  what  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  believe 
it  will  do.  will  be  to  stop  strikes.  It  will  stop 
unrest;  it  will  stop  labor  disputes  In  the 
United  States  " 


The  Labor  Trusts 


A.  F.  Whitney  and  Alvanley  Johnston  more 
powerful  than  Itself. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  can 
seize  the  mines  and  roads,  but  he  cannot  be 
sure  the  miners  and  railway  men  will  work 
for  the  Government.  He  can  beg  Lewis, 
Whitney,  and  Johnston  to  tell  the  men  to 
work,  but  they  are  free  to  Ignore  such  a  rep 
quest.  And  the  power  of  other  union  leaders 
differ  only  In  degree,  not  In  kind,  from  that 
of  Lewis,  Whitney,  and  Johnston. 

So  here  are  the  new  mcnopolies — the 
monopolies  of  labor — fostered  by  Government 
and  capable  of  doing  swifter,  far  more  surlous 
injury  to  the  public  than  any  of  the  financial 
and  industrial  trusts  that  the  Government 
has  armed  Itself  to  destroy 

Congress,  for  reasons  that  seemed  sound 
and  compelling,  undertook  to  exempt  legiti- 
mate labor  union  activities  from  antitrust 
law  prosecutions.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  placed  practically  all  union  activities, 
however  harmful  to  society,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  law  Congress.  Intending  to  "diminish 
the  causes  of  labor  disputes."  tied  the  hands 
of  management  and  encouiaged  the  organi- 
zation of  more  and  bigger  unions.  The  ad- 
ministration ranged  itself  completely  on  the 
side  of  labor.  The  results  are  what  we  now 
see. 

Great  unions,  many  of  them  dominated  by 
one  man  or  a  small  group,  control  essential 
commodities  and  services  more  tightly  than 
the  most  ruthless  Wall  Street  monopolies 
evei  did.  Unions  have  power  to  deprive  the 
Nation  of  coal  or  steel  or  oil  or  rubber  or  food 
or  rail  transportation,  and  when  they  use 
that  powrr  the  Government  can  only  plead 
with  them  to  he  reasonable 

And  the  Peppers.  Guffeys.  and  Murrays 
stand  In  the  United  States  Senate,  saying 
that  in  such  a  situation  Congress  should 
not  act  hastily— meaning  that  Congress 
should  not  act. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record   I 

include  the  following  editorial  from  the 

Washington  Daily  News  of  May  23,  1946 : 

the  labor  trusts 

Suppose  one  man  set  out  to  corner  owner- 
ship of  all  the  coal  mines  and  refuse  coal  to 
all  consumers  except  at  his  own  price. 

The  Government  would  smash  that  man 
In  a  hurry.  The  antitrust  laws  give  It  power 
to  prevent  or  break  up  business  or  industrial 
monopolies. 

Suppose  two  financiers  undertook  to  con- 
trol all  the  ralU-oads  and  fix  their  own  rates 
for  service. 

The  Government  would  smash  them.  The 
antitrust  and  Interstate  commerce  laws  give 
It  power  to  protect  the  public  against  such  a 

monopoly. 

But  one  man  having  dictatorial  control  of 
a  big  union  can  close  down  all  the  coal  mines 
and  keep  them  closed  until  he  gets  his  price. 
The  Government  Is  not  equal  In  power  to 
John  L.  Lewis.  Its  own  laws  and  policies 
have  made  the  power  of  Lewis  so  great. 

And  two  men  at  the  heads  of  big  railway 
unions  can  halt  the  railroads  until  they 
get  their  price.    The  Government  has  made 


President  Truman  Grins  While  Lewis 
Strikes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NEW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  I  present  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  The  Sun  of  New 
York  City,  entitled:  "President  Truman 
Grins  While  Lewis  Strikes." 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  GRINS  WHILE  LEWIS  STRIKES 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Nation  to  talk 
turkey  to  President  Truman,  the  national 
administration,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  has  dodged  and  hedged  and 
shilly-shallied  with  the  problem  of  Indus- 
trial unrest.  What  he  has  actually  done 
about  It  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word- 
Nothing.  _         ^     , 

The  national  administration  talks  out  of 
one  side  of  Its  mouth  about  price  control  and 
out  of  the  other  side  about  Inflation,  but 
what  it  has  actually  accomplished  In  respect 
of  either  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
word— Nothing. 

The  Congress  has  played  rlng-around-the- 
rosie  with  the  Case  blU  and  other  proposals 
for  remedial  legislation,  but  what  It  has  ac- 
complished can  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
word- Nothing. 

Today  the  country  Is  all  but  paralyzed  as 
a  result  of  the  stoppage  In  the  coal  mines. 
Great  industrial  planU  have  been  forced  to 


close  down.  Cities  have  gone  into  brown- 
ouu,  if  not  black-outs.  Public  utilities  every- 
where are  crippled.  Railroads  are  taking 
many  of  their  chief  passenger  trains  out  of 
service.  Manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  re- 
tailers can  make  no  plans  for  the  day  after 
tomorrow  because  they  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  goods  they  can  produce  or  distribute 
tomorrow. 

No  enemy  action  in  the  years  of  war  caused 
anything  like  the  dislocation  in  American 
business  which  now  exists.  Our  people  have 
plenty  of  money  to  spend.  They  need  In- 
numerable thing'  which  they  are  eafw  to 
buy.  Never  before  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  the  average  worker  earned 
higher  pay  In  cash  than  he  la  earning  at  this 
very  moment.  But  If  he  wishes  meat  or 
butter  or  salad  oil  or  wearing  apparel  or  nylon 
hosiery  his  only  safe  dependence  is  upon  the 
black  market 

This  Is  r.ot  a  sudden  development.  The 
malady  now  affictlng  our  country  Is  no  swift 
a.ssault  of  locomotor  ataxia,  but  a  creeping 
paralysis  which  has  been  coming  on  for  weeks 
and  month — even  for  years. 

Nelthei  the  President  nor  his  admlulstra- 
tlon  nor  Congress  has  ever  made  a  single  move 
to  curb  the  rapacity  of  selfish  labor  leaders 
who  have  taught  their  followers  that  this  Is 
the  time  to  grab  while  the  grabbing  Is  stUl 
good. 

The  man  In  the  street  knows  well  enough 
what  the  great  question  of  the  hour  happens 
to  be.  The  man  in  the  street  knows  that 
Petrillo  "got  away  with  It."  AU  be  asks  him- 
self Is  whether  John  L.  Lewis  and  Philip 
Murray  will  "get  away  with  It"  also  Being 
a  realist,  the  man  in  the  street  sniggers  even 
as  he  answers  his  own  question  by  saying. 
"Sure  they  will      Wanna  bet?" 

In  this  answer  the  man  in  the  street  may 
be  wrong. 

But  who  can  blame  blm  for  his  attitude? 
He  knows,  for  example,  that  althoxigb  the  war 
could  not  stop  the  circus  from  moving  to  city 
after  city.  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  ODT  belat- 
edly permit  It  to  travel  to  Boston.  He  re- 
members the  Westlnghouse  strike,  when  the 
foices  of  law  and  order  were  deployed,  not  to 
keep  streets  open  to  traffic,  but  to  keep  them 
closed  In  front  of  picket  Unes. 

And  now.  In  the  face  of  the  gravest  crisis 
which  has  yet  confronted  the  administration 
the  Nation  beholds  lU  President  halting, 
hesitating.  shufll;ng.  postponing  until  the 
last  possible  moment  anything  resembling 
the  kind  of  forceful  action  which  the  situa- 
tion demands.  Yet  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
country,  has  been  waiting  for  him  to  demon- 
strate effective  leadership. 

There  is  a  good,  old-fashioned  word  for  all 
this.     It  is  cowardice. 

Useless  cowardice,  silly  com-ardice.  unfruit- 
ful cowardice. 

The  President  doesn't  have  to  take  our 
word  for  it.  He  will  get  the  correct  answer  In 
the  congressional  elections  of  next  fall  If 
Mr.Truman  maintains  his  present  course  for 
another  month  or  so.  his  party  will  be  lucky 
if  it  succeeds  In  marshalling,  ouUlde  the 
Solid  South,  much  more  than  a  corporal's 
guard  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 


Government  Employment  Has  No  Room 
For  Those  Opposed  To  Our  Form  of 
GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 
Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.   Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  our  Government  should  be  the  last 
employer  to  consider  the  empIo^:;aent  of 
or  to  tobrate,  any  group  who  supports 
communism  or  any  "ism"  not  in  accord 
with  representative  government.  I  men- 
tioned a  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Mit- 
chell. Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission directed  to  the  organization  de- 
scribed as  the  Public  Workers  of  America. 
The  .statement  is  forthright.  I  deem  it  of 
RufQcient  unportance  to  place  it  In  the 
Recced. 

I  also  have,  what  I  regard  as  a  very 
splendid  statement  from  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  together  with  a  reso- 
lution dealing  directly  with  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  that  I  am  also  extending  with 
these  remarks.  I  commend  the  careful 
reading  of  these  documents: 

Mat  21.  1946. 
The  United  State*  Civil  Senrtce  ConmiMlon 
today  aeni  the  fcltowlng  letter  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Stem,  international  vice  president  of  the 
United  Public  Worker*  of  America,  m  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  which  he  had  addrcaaed 
to  the  CnmmiMlon  on  May  9: 
Mr   Arriiua  BtriM, 

I ntrr national  Vice  Prr\ident. 

United  Pvblw  W-orkem  of  Amrrlrt, 
Wtuhington,  D  C 
DiAi  Mr  STtJK  Yciur  irtfer  of  May  9. 
1»4«,  f1»r»  »o  aeverni  neWipaper  ftortta 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  daya  Indlrat- 
Ing  thai  omciaU  of  the  CommlMlon  are  plan- 
ning to  inveetigttia  the  United  Public  Worfc. 
em  of  Anierira 

One  of  theie  itorle*  refers  to  iin  investiga- 
tion In  connection  with  collections  for  the 
educational  work  of  the  Political  Action 
Committee  of  the  CIO  The  other  newspaper 
story  relates  to  a  reported  Inquiry  by  the 
Commlaalons  legal  division  on  the  question 
of  the  loyally  of  your  organization  to  the 
U  ilted  Slates  of  America. 

The    Information    concerning    the   alleged 
collection  of  funds  for  a  political  orgtinlza-. 
tlon  haa  been  obtained  so  far  from  the  news- 
paper article  to  which  you  refer.     However, 
whenever  information  of  that  sort  comes  to 
the  Commlselon.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
CWnmlsfllon  to  investigate  and  endeavor  to 
iMim  whether  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  Hatch   Act   or   the  civil   aervlce  regula- 
tions as  promulgated  under  the  Civil  Service 
Act  and  Rules,  or  If  one  is  contemplated      If 
a  violation  hss  actually  occurred.  It  U  the 
duty,  as  the  law   now  stands,  of  the  Com- 
mission to  remove  the  violator  from  office,  no 
matter  how  alight  the  violation  may  be.    If 
•  violation  18  contemplated,  the  Commission 
believes  that  It  Is  only  fair  to  advise  Federal 
employwa  that  what  Is  contemplated  prob- 
ably would  lead  to  violations  on  the  part  of 
Individuals  who.  otherwise,  might  not  know 
what  la  proposed  Is  a  violation,  and  m:ght 
lead  to  removal  no  matter  how  Innocent  the 
Individual  mav  be  of  any  intent  to  violate. 
While  It  is  true  that  a  Federal  employee 
may  make  a  contribution  for  political  pur- 
poses,  the   law    provides   that   he    may   not 
solicit,  collect  or  otherwise  handle  contribu- 
tions made  for  political  purposes.     Further. 
It  Is  unlawful  for  an  employee  to  solicit  "In 
any  manner  whatever"  or  receive  any  con- 
tribution of  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
for  "any  political  purpose  whatever." 

The  law  also  provides  that  "no  person  shall 
to  any  room  or  building  occupied  In  the 
discharge  of  ofBclal  duties  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  •  •  • 
solicit  in  any  manner  whatever  or  receive 
any  contribution  of  money  or  other  thing  of 
value  for  any  political  purpose." 

It  la  the  real  purpose  for  which  the  money 
la  being  raised  that  cotmts;  not  what  the 
process  of  raising  it  Is  named.  It  may  be 
for  a  worthy  political  purpose  In  ones  view- 
point, or  it  m»i  be  for  a  bad  poUUcal  pur- 


pose in  one's  vl^-rpolnt;  the  effect  of  the  law 
Is  Just  the  same 

So  far  as  the  story  about  a  loyalty  Investi- 
gation   of    the    United    Public    Workers    of 
America    by    the    Commission    Is    concerned, 
there  Is  no  basis  for  it  at  all.     Before  the 
article  to  which  you  referred  apeared.  no  one 
In  the  Commission  having  authority  had  even 
thought  of  such  an  Investifeatlon.  so  far  as 
the  Commissioners  have  been  able  to  learn. 
Havmg  answered  the  two  qu?stlons  Esked 
In  yotir  letter,  let  me  go  a  little  further  in 
the  wav  of  suggestion.    The  right  of  a  Fed- 
eral employee  to  his  own  opinion  regarding 
the   affairs  of   the' United  States  cannot   be 
questioned:  nor  can  his  right  to  express  that 
opinion.     Neither  is  he  prohibited  from  ex-, 
pressing    his    p?rsonal    opinion    en    Interna- 
tional affairs     There  is  no  law  which  forbids 
a  body  of  Federal  employees  from  expressing 
Its  opinion   on  either  domestic  or  Interna- 
tional problems. 

The  law  on  the  subject  which  might  effect 
a  Federal  employee  who  expresses  an  an- 
tagonlsllc  opinion  towards  the  United  Stales 
Government,  either  as  an  Individual  or  as  a 
member  of  a  convention.  Is  contained  In  the 
Hatch  Act  and  reflation  v  section  3.  "Dis- 
quallflcatlons  •  of  Temporary  Civil  Service 
Regulatlcns. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  section  9 
<st  of  the  Hatch  Act  rrads  a*  Inllows; 

■It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  em- 
ployed in  any  caparity  by  any  aifrncv  of  the 
Federal  Oovrrnment,  whos*  comp^nsatitn  or 
sny  purt  thereof,  Is  paid  from  funds  author- 
iMd  or  «!  "<•  by  «ny  act  of  Con"rras, 

to  h«ve  t.  iiip  In  mHV  pullllcal  psrty  or 

,  loll  vmich  odvocate-*  the  overthiow 

(t  niiitltutloiml  form  of  grvrrnmpni  In 

the  United  States  " 

The  regulations  of  the  Civil  Sfrvlce  Com- 
mission,  referred  to  above,  provide  that  one 
basis  for  dlequallfylng  a  person  for  emp.oy- 
ment  in  the  Federal  s^rvlc?.  Is  "a  reasonable 
doubt  Bs  to  his  icyalty  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  " 

Admittedly,    that    provision    of    law    was 
aimed  at  members  of  the  Communist.  Fas- 
cist,  or   Nazi   Parties     Therefore.    It    Is   the 
duty  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  pre- 
vent members  of  these  parties  from  getting 
into  the  Government  service,  and  to  get  them 
out  If  It  has  authority  In  the  particular  case. 
The  Commission  has  done  everything  pos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  its  resources  to  see 
to  it  that  both  the  protlslons  of  the  Hatch  Act 
above  referred  to.  as  well  as  the  regulations 
above   referred   to.  are   strictly  enforced   In 
connection  with  passing  on  the  qualifications 
of  persons  for  Federal  employment.     As  ycu 
know,  the  CommlFslon  has  throughout  the 
war  often  approved  the  appointment  of  per- 
souB  "subject  to  the  results  of  an  lnvest;ga- 
tlun."    If  these  investigatlcns  have  revealed 
that  persons  already  on  the  Federal  pay  roll 
fall  within  the  provisions  of  either  the  Hatch 
Act   or   the   Commissions    regulations,    the 
Commission   has  consistently  ordered  their 
removal. 

Experience  has  taught  the  Commission 
that  it  Is  difficult  to  prove  that  a  person 
under  suspicion  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Partv.  Very  few  Communists  in  the 
United  States  will  admit  that  they  are  Com- 
munists. Even  when  the  Commission  has 
definite  proof  that  certain  persons  are  or 
have  been  members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
they  still  diapute  the  fact.  Therefore,  the 
Commission  has  to  rely  on  cumulative,  col- 
lateral, or  circumstantial  evidence. 

In  evaluating  the  evidence  which  has  been 
placed  before  it  in  Individual  cases,  the  Com- 
mission  has  sought  to  determine  whether  the 
person  concerned  has  been  a  follower  of 
what  has  been  recognized  as  a  well-estab- 
lished Communist  Party  line.  If  it  has  con- 
cluded that  a  person  has  followed  the  Com- 
munist Party  line.  It  has  either  disqualified 
him  for  Federal  employment  or.  if  he  is  in 
the  service,  it  haa  ordered  his  removal. 


The  mere  fact  that  a  person  attended  a 
convention  which  declared  that  the  com- 
munistic Russian  Government  was  perfect  In 
all  that  It  did,  while  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  Imperialistic  in  its  de- 
signs on  humanity,  would  not,  standing 
alone,  justify  a  decision  that  the  person  was 
a  Communist,  and  consequently  believed 
that  force  to  overthrow  the  Government  to 
which  he  normally  owed  allegiance  was  Jus- 
tified. However,  such  action  is  ijound  to 
arouse  suspicion  against  the  members,  as  it 
unquestionably  did  in  the  case  of  your  or- 
ganization. Its  purpose  In  throwing  an  ut- 
terly uncalled-for  proverbial  red  rag  In  the 
face  of  the  American  public,  the  employer 
of  Its  memljers,  Is  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  evidence  in- 
dicating that  Individuals  participated  in  the 
drafting  of  such  resolutions  or  actively  sup- 
ported the  adoption  of  such  resolutions  would 
be  -considered  as  relevant  evidence  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  person  was  follow- 
ing the  Communist  Party  line. 

Tcu  have  asked  for  Information  on  these 
two  newspaper  reports,  and  we  h^ve  endeav- 
ored to  comply  with  your  request  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  give  you  an  understanding  of 
what  the  Commission  regards  as  its  duty  In 
connection  with  the  subject  matter  of  both 
reports. 

Bincertty  youra, 

II    B   MlTt^MKLI., 

Pre»Utfnt. 


Waahimoton,  D  C  -<lov»rnm«nt  Rmnloyr* 
Cuuncil  u(  the  Ameileun  fadcrstiun  o(  Labor 
today  called  upon  Congrsas  to  rid  the  Kedeial 
pay  rolls  of  all  p«rs<jns  of  doubtful  loyalty 
to  this  Govemmtnt,  The  Council  took  «{-e- 
clai  note  o(  u  practice  among  some  minority 
groups  which  call  themselven  unions  to  en- 
gage In  duitl  allegiance  with  their  sympathies 
elunted  toward  governments  other  than  the 
United  States. 

The  council  mentioned  no  names  of  or- 
ganizations or  Individuals.  Nor  did  It  use 
the  term  "Communist"  to  demonstrators 
seeking  to  apply  ma.^s  picketing  procedures  on 
Congress  and  Federal  agencies.  Allegiance 
solely  to  Uncle  Sam  was  the  topic  of  a  reso- 
lution unanimously  approved  by  the  unions 
affiJlated  to  the  council. 

A  spokesman  for  the  council  said,  "We 
fully  expect  to  be  targets  for  the  usual  epi- 
thets and  brickbats  anc*  cries  of  Fasclfts 
aimed  at  any  who  dare  protect  retention  on 
the  public  rolls  of  those  who  place  the  inter- 
ests of  fore,gn  powers  on  a  plane  higher  than 
that  of  our  own  people 

"It  also  is  likely  complaint  will  be  made 
that  unlets  the  welfare  of  other  nations  la 
as  important,  or  more  so,  than  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  free  speech  is 
being  curbed.  There  Is  a  time  and  pKice 
for  everj  thing,  including  license  of  speech 
There  are  groups  one  may  join  to  voice  his 
views  on  almost  any  subject.  There  are  civic 
clubs  and  foreign  policy  associations,  and 
for  these  who  want 'them,  marching  and 
chowder  cluljs.  But  the  Government  s?rvlc( 
Is  not  the  place  for  abuse  of  free  speech  ajic 
the  elevation  advancement  of  other  nation.*; 
alKJve  our  own.  / 

"In  any  reduction  In  force,  this  council 
Is  of  the  definite  tiellef  that  those  who  per- 
sist in  holding  membership  In  such  groups 
whose  leaderships  are  determined  to  tak>3 
them  far  afield  from  their  supposed  purpcs°s 
should  be  discharged  before  any  other  per- 
sons. Thereupon  their  places  should  bi 
taken  by  returning  veterans  who  well  under- 
stand which  Government  shall  be  served 
first."        .    •  j  ■ 

Whereas  the  Government  Employes  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  be- 
lieves the  American  form  of  Government  la 
the  best  ever  devised,  by  man;  and 
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Whereas  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  their 
Government  are  the  only  parties  entitled  to 
be  served  by  those  who  are  on  their  Federal 
pay  rolls;  and 

Whereas  such  service  Involves  the  rudimen- 
tary and  essential  requirement  of  loyalty  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  and 
the  ijest  Interests  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  be  served  above  all  else, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time;  and 
—  Whereas  the  advancement  of  the  Interests 
of  any  foreign  power  or  powers  in  prelerence 
to  that  of  this  Nation,  or  in  competition  or 
conflict  with  the  Interests  of  this  Nation  can 
only  result  in  divided  allegiance.  Is  not  only 
un-American,  but  is  decidedly  anti-Amer- 
Ican;  and 

Whereas  ma.ss  demonstrations  and  threats 
to  picket  Government  agencies  are  not  In 
the  slightest  conducive  to  advancing  bene- 
ficial legislation  toward  enactment;  and 

Whereas  the  vast  majority  In  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employ  definitely  and  obviously  pos- 
sess all  the  desired  and  required  traits  of 
decency  and  loyalty  in  their  dealings  and 
expectations  with  and  of  the  Government  of 
the  OJnlted  States;  and 

Wherea.s  this  attitude  of  loyalty  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Government  Em,)loyes 
Council  of  the  American  Fcdriatlon  of 
Labor  which  reads:  "This  being  a  thoroughly 
American  council,  fully  aflUiatad  with  the 
American  rvdtration  of  Labor,  it  ahall  be 
deniiliely  staled  that  no  known  member  of 
any  utfAmarlcan,  pro-c«mmunl»tlc,  pro- 
buiidi«i  or  pro«Fa*elHt  urgntiixtttion,  or  fel- 
loW'iravalar  frunt  urKanlutlon.  shull  t>«  ad- 
tnitted  MS  a  rapraaentatlva  of  any  union,  Tha 
known  kympathlea  or  demonstrated  activittea 
in  bahair  of  any  auch  un-American  groups 
shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  withholding  ad- 
mittance": Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved.  That  the  Government  Employees 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
condemns  all  provocation  toward  Internal 
strife  as  disruptive  of  the  composite  efforts 
of  our  people  to  assist  in  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos  at  a  time  when  famine  and  general 
emergency  still  stalk  the  earth;  and  be  It 
further 

■Resolved.  That  the  standard  for  loyalty  to 
this  Government  be  reenunclated,  simply  de- 
fined, and  emphasized  as  "faithful  and  true 
allegiance  to  the  lawful  Government  of  the 
United  States";  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  proclaim  active 
observance  of  I  Am  an  American  Day:  that 
all  persons  who  persist  in  holding  member- 
ship In  and  paying  tribute  to  any  organiza- 
tion which  continues  to  temporize  on  the 
subject  of  dual  allegiance  be  served  notice 
that  their  services  shall  be  terminated  and 
that  a  complete  recitation  of  the  reasons  be 
spread  upon  the  record  In  each  case  and  that 
the  names  be  published  through  as  many 
channels  as  possible;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
supplied  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Senators,  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  respective  States.  President 
William  Green,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  each  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Arnold  S.  Zander,  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees, the  press  and  radio,  and  all  others 
having  concern  In  a  free  expression  of  fun- 
damental amenities  and  decent  human  be- 
havior in  relations  among  the  citizen,  his 
Government,  and  those  who  are  employed  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  people. 

(The  above  resolution  unanimously  adopt- 
ed May  7,  1946.) 


Investigation  of  Spain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  SHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  for  the  Congressional  Record 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Council.  Knights  of  Columbus,  at 
its  State  convention,  held  in  Warren. 
R.  I.,  on  May  14.  1946.  with  relation  to 
the  investigation  of  the  Franco  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  resolution  follows; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  are  cor.duct- 
ing  an  Investigation  relative  to  charges  that 
the  Spanish  Government  Is  a  threat  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
vitally  interested  In  the  matter  to  the  end 
that  the  fullei«t  authentic  Information  may 
be  obalnrd  as  a  result  of  such  Investigation; 
and 

Whereas  the  Spanish  Oovrrnment  Is  en- 
titled to  have  such  ah  Investigation  con- 
dt}Ct«<i  in  a  fair  and  irhpartinl  manner,  and 

Whtraas  th'^  Oovrrnment  of  Upain  rascued 
tha  paopta  of  that  country  tram  tha  iutolrr* 
able  tyranny  of  Mih'  '  uiilum  which 

dranchtd  the  land  n  •'d  ih(  mur* 

der  ot  thousands  of  lU  tiublt<«ii  citlEens  with 
inconceivable  hrutalljr  and  luined  tha  patri- 
mony of  tha  ttpanlah  people,  and 

Whereas  a  new  campuign  o(  I.es  and  propa- 
ganda has  t>een  commenced  with  tha  object 
of  forcing  the  SpanUh  Ooverjiment  to  with- 
draw lib  gttrn»<m8  along  the  French  frontiers 
ao  that  the  forces  of  disorder— bands  of  Ur- 
rorlsts,  guerillas,  and  saboteurs  now  being 
trained  in  the  school  of  terrorism  In 
Toulouse.  France — may  be  enabled  to  invade 
Spain  and  cause  a  fresh  outbreak  of  bloody 
disorders  In  that  country  which  Is  now  at 
peace  with  Its  neighbors  and  all  the  world, 


and 


Whereas  an  Asiatic  power  deairea  a  toot- 
hold  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  In  Its  campaign 
of  imperial  expansion  Into  the  Iberian  Pen- 
insula and  as  one  more  step  toward  Its 
boasted  destruction  of  the  British  Empire 
and  after  that  the  extinction  of  the  llbertlea 
of  the  republics  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  to  this  end  hopes  to  work  through  Its 
tools,  the  Spanish  Communists,  who  will  in- 
evitably rise  to  power  In  Spain  If  the  ,)resent 
progressive  government  of  that  country  is 
overt  hrovvn:  and 

Whereas  the  government  of  General  Franco 
has  earned  the  undying  hatred  of  the  Com- 
munlsu  because  it  is  the  only  government 
that  successfully  blocked  the  design  of  com- 
munism of  overrunning  all  Europe  by  force; 

and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Spain  since 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  In  1939  has  esUb- 
llshed  law  and  order,  embarked  on  a  cam- 
paign of  social  and  personal  Justice  and  has 
ended  long-standing  abuses  and  Inequalities 
In  that  country  and  has  thereby  gained  the 
good  will  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Spanish 
people;  and 

Whereas  the  program  of  social  reforms  in 
Spain  during  the  period  from  1939  onward 
presents  a  record  of  accomplishment  without 
parallel  In  history  In  that  opportunities  were 
afforded  to  hundreds  of  workers  In  all 
branches  of  production  In  Spain  to  broaden 
their  social  outlook  on  the  basis  of  Chriatiim 
principles  of  social  Justice  through  intensive 
courses  of  study,  the  government  strength- 
ened existing  laws  relative  to  accident  com- 


pensation for  workers,  the  obligatory  old-age 
retirement  law.  maternity  Insurance,  statutm 
relative  to  the  length  of  the  working  day. 
recog.iltlon  of  Sunday  as  a  legal  day  of  rest, 
and  mtrcduced  reforms  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  latx>rer8  and  agricultural  workcra, 
the  broadening  of  social-security  leglslaUon. 
unemplo^'ment  compensation,  housing,  the 
fostering  of  settlement  projects,  professional 
training,  the  protection  of  the  family  and 
family  life,  insurance  for  widows,  orplians 
and  schooling,  loans  for  marriages,  snclai  aid 
and  the  promotion  of  educr.tlonal  opportuni- 
ties as  well  as  many  other  matters  relstlng 
to  the  welfare  of  th?  worker  and  every  other 
cLiss  in  the  community,  and 

Whereas  the  KnlghU  of  Columbus,  an 
American  fraternal  and  patriotic  order,  with 
Its  roots  deep  In  the  great  contribution  that 
Spain  has  made  to  Christian  civilization  and 
the  development  of  the  New  World,  views  with 
concern  the  efforts  bring  made  on  the  soil 
of  the  United  Stales  to  interfere  with  tha 
Internal  affairs  of  a  nation  which  is  at  peace 
with  us  and  every  other  nation  of  gocd  will, 
and  are  mindful  of  the  assurance  of  the  lata 
Prts.dent  Franklin  Delano  Rooaevelt  to  Gen- 
eral Franco,  when  Spain's  power  to  Injure 
the  Allied  forces  invsdlng  Morth  Africa  wak 
at  Its  highest,  that  "Hpsln  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  United  Nattons: 

N"w.    therrfure,   th«   RtMtfa   Island   State 
'  of  tha  KnlKht*  of  OolWllllia  hereby 

I  .ftidr,  to  the  national  oAOHa  iH  thia 

ordpr  that  the  aum  of  flOOiNW  Iw  ralaad  and 
u|!prtipriatad  to  be  r»<"""i"'i  «  i«d«>f  th*  rtinx  . 
tlon  of  SttprMM  Ki' 

for  tha  purpoia  at  •■i>b><k'>>h  "tx^  |'».>i"h  •■' 
lit*  servicaa  of  aiioriiays,  historians,  K*<>- 
(         ■ -,  publirisis,  raaaarchrfk    '^ 

<  icr»,  and  others,  and  ali» 
pose  <>(  paying  trsveling  and  otter  i  v 

Mtpensas  of  every  kind  and  d—Ttpttoi  i 

about  praaanting  to  the  Unlt«d  Nations  or 
any  committee  thereof  full,  (air,  accurst*  snd 
impartial    Information    about    the    achieve- 
ments  of   tha   Bpanuh   Oovammaot   undar 
the  leadership  of  General  Pranoo  in  raatof- 
ing  peace  and  older  in  that  coantry  after 
the  defeat  of  th<!  Anarch Ut  and  Communist 
liordes  during  the  Civil  War  of  1936  19i».  aa 
well  as  full  information  In  regard  to  the  hid- 
eous conditions  that  exUUd  in  Spain  in  193«, 
and  for  which  many  of  the  enemies  of  tha 
present  Spanish  Government  who  are  now 
urging  the  United  Nations  to  taken  action 
L;ialnst  Spain  are  largely  responsible,  not  for- 
getting to  present  evidence  of  the  looting 
under  the  direction  of  thoaa  aame  Torcaa  of 
$700,000,000  In  gold  from  the  vaulu  of  tha 
Bank  of  Spain  as  well  as  the  looting  ot  every 
s^roilg-box  In  every  bank  in  the  country,  and 
the  widespread  robt>erles.  assaulu  on  women 
and  children,  the  murder  of  thousands  of  in- 
nocent    religious — bishops.     prieaU.     and 
nuLS— whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  serv- 
ice of  their  fellow  men.  and  similar  acts  of 
barbarism  which   wiU   be  duplicated    If   the 
existing  SpanUh  Government  ia  overthrown; 
and  l>e  it 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  are  hereby  urged  to  follow  a  policy 
of  not  Interfering  with  the  Internal  affairs  of 
the  Spanish  people  and  to  preserve  friendly 
relations  with  the  SpanUh  Government;  and 
be  it  further 

«eso/tcd.  That  copies  of  this  reeolution  b« 
sent  to  Hon.  Harry  S.  Trimian.  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Hon.  James  P.  Byrnes.  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Hon.  Edward  R.  Stettinlus. 
permanent  chairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  United  NaUons,  Hon.  Tom 
Connally,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  and 
Hon.  Peter  O.  Gerry.  Senators  from  th^  SUte 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Hon,  Aim*  Porand.  and 
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Is  Deing  nuaea  in«v  cv»i*iii-d,  mw  ^^m,  .»-- 
process  of  raising  It  Is  named.  It  may  be 
lor  a  worthy  pdltical  purpose.  In  one's  view- 
point, or  IV  max  ^  ^°^  *  '"'^  poUUcal  pur- 


munist  Party  line,  it  has  either  disqualified 
him  for  Federal  employment  or.  if  he  Is  in 
the  service,  it  has  ordered  his  removal. 


CU  OI  une  American  reueramju  ui  uauui  «t- 
lleves  the  American  form  of  Government  Ll 
the  best  ever  devised  by  man;  and 
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Hon.  John  B.  Fogarty.  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Rhodx  Island  State  Couwcn., 

KMICHTS   OF   COLUMBC8. 

Thomas  J    CmtLrr.  State  Deputy. 
DowALD  J  McuAT.  State  Secretary. 
Wkwmzk.  R.  I..  May  14.  194€. 


The  GoTcrnor's  Health  Profram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16,  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House  I  sub- 
mit for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  an  editorial  from  the  New  Ro- 
chelle  (N.  Y.)  Stanoard-Star  titled  "The 
Governor's  Health  Program  ": 

TH«    GOVnUfOl  S    HXALTH    PaOGHAM 

Because  of  the  stress  and  strain  of  national 
and  International  problems,  there  may  be 
•ome  readers  who  have  not  thoroughly  fa- 
mUlarized  themselves  with  the  new  public 
health  program  for  the  State  made  possible 
through  bills  enacted  into  law  last  week. 
These  are  Integral  parts  of  an  over-all  pro- 
gram Initiated  by  Governor  Dewey  to  better 
health  standards  over  a  period  of  years. 

There  were  three  such  unit*  of  the  program 
enacted  into  law  last  week  Here  are  their 
eaaentlal  contributions. 

With  the  express  design  of  eradicating  tu- 
berculosis entirely  from  the  State  in  the  next 
ao  years,  a  new  hospitalization  system  for 
that  disease  Is  established.  Under  this,  a 
patient  will  no  longer  be  required  to  pay  one 
cent  for  treatment,  unless  he  speclflcally  so 
reouests.  The  care  of  tuberculosis  In  public 
hospitals  becomes  absolutely  free  of  charge. 
This  should  mean  that  many  who  hesitated 
heretofore  to  apply  for  treatment  In  time  to 
check  the  spread  will  now  be  relieved  of  em- 
terranment  and  can  enter  promptly 

ITndcr  this  assumption  by  the  State  of 
tuberculosis  cure  as  a  State  responsibility, 
the  State  *lll  reimburse  public  T.  B.  hos- 
pitals, as  Westchester's  Grasslands  and  else- 
where In  the  county,  to  the  extent  of  50 
percent  of  their  maintenance  and  operation 
c<*ts,  such  50  percent  reimbursement  being 
limited  to  $2  50  per  paUenr-day  At  Grass- 
lands the  charge  is  now  $5  per  patient-day 
but.  ac'uallv.  the  cost  to  the  county  Is  great- 
er, so  that  there  will  still  be  a  substantial 
charge  upon  county  taxpayers.  But  this 
can  be  borne  in  view  of  the  goal. 

However,  for  any  county  which  cannot 
stand  the  financial  costs  under  this  program. 
•■  well  as  for  any  city,  the  State  will  accept 
transfer  of  the  T.  B.  hospital  and  meet  all 
ecMts  of  operation.  Further,  the  law  pro- 
TldM  for  pooling  of  patients,  in  that  patients 
will  be  transferred  from  crowded  hospitals 
to  others  where  there  are  vacant  beds,  the 
county  transferring  it*  patients  to  another 
county  reimbursing  the  latter  county  at  the 
92.50  rate. 

These  proTlalwis  for  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis are  in  two  of  the  three  new  laws. 
The  third  provides  that  cities  and  counties 
will  be  reimbursed  annually  by  the  State  to 
the  amount  of  75  percent  of  the  first  $100.- 
000  they  spend  on  public-health  work  and 
60  /^rcent  on  such  exjaenditures  over  and 
above  $100,000.  In  the  case  of  Westchester. 
where  we  spend  heavily,  this  will  prove  » 
Tltal  SUte  aid. 

Under  this  expanded  public -health  pro- 
gram, to  be  supervised  by  five  physicians 
vho  are  speclalxsU  in  diseases  of  the  cbest, 


a  long  step  forward  has  been  tjJten.  It  Is 
practical  Instead  of  New  Deal-theoretical  ac- 
ceptance of  a  public  problem.  It  Is  real 
"soclailzed"  medicine,  but  without  the 
bureaucratic  overlordshlp  proposed  by  the 
Murray-Wagner-Dingell  bill  pending  at 
Washington.  And,  while  It  will  increase 
State  ccsls  In  this  respect  from  $3,000,000 
to  $14,000,000  annually,  it  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  which  can  be  expected  to 
prove  effective. 

There  is,  we  believe,  no  more  sincere  ap- 
proach throughout  the  entire  Nation  to  the 
extermination  of  tuberculosis  than-  will  be 
found  in  this  new  public-health  program  of 
^he  Empire  State.  We  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  our  progress. 


Newport  Torpedo  Station 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  24.  1946 
Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  already  granted  me  I  offer  for 
printing  in  the  Record  the  plea  I  made 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Naval  Ap- 
propriations on  April  13  for  fair  and  just 
treatment  of  the  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes  Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Newport, 
R.  I.   My  remarks  follow : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  courtesy  which  your 
committee  is  extending  to  me  to  appear  here 
today  to  place  before  you  the  plea  of  thou- 
sands of  displaced  civil-service  workers  who 
have  for  many  years  been  employed  at  the 
naval  torpedo  station  in  Newport,  many  of 
whom  are  now  walking  the  streets  because 
after  serving.  In  many  cases,  25  or  30  years  In 
the  Government,  have  reached  the  age  where 
private  employers  will  not  hire  them.     Yet 
these  men  are  not  old  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves or  civil  service  retirement  benefits  be- 
cause they  have  not  reached  their  55th  birth- 
da  v. 

All  of  us  realize  that  the  end  of  the  war 
brought  with  It  the  necessity  of  curtailing 
the  manufacture  of  torpedoes  and  other  Navy 
ordnance  and  thiis  the  reduction  in  the  work 
force.  The  objection  we  have  is  to  the  Na\-y 
Department's  action  In  disregarding  the  hu- 
man element  by  abandoning  the  manufac- 
ture at  Newport  of  whatever  torpedoes  are  to 
be  produced,  and  transferring  this  work  to 
the    naval    ordnance    plant    at    Forest    Park 

111. 

The  torpedo  station  at  Newport  was  estab- 
lished by  authority  of  the  Congress  75  years 
ago.  It  was  at  that  station  that  the  torpedo 
was  designed,  perfected  and  manufactured, 
ago  It  was  at  that  station  that  the  torpedo 
were  Invented.  It  was  there  that  the  primer, 
the  Igniter,  and  other  ordnance  were  invented. 

The  efficiency,  intelligence,  loyalty,  and  de- 
votion of  the  employees  at  the  Newport  sta- 
tion have  never  been  questioned.  On  the 
other  hand  they  have  been  many,  many  times 
commended 

That  the  Navy  Department  recognized  dur- 
ing the  war  that  the  experienced  help,  the 
men  who  knew  how  to  manufacture  tor- 
pedoes, the  people  who  could  produce  most 
efficiently,  by  virtue  of  long  experience,  was 
at  Newport,  Is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
the  Department  brought  to  Newport  for  In- 
struction and  training  mary  of  the  personnel 
It  used  to  establish  and  operate  Forest  Park. 

It  seems  only  reasonable,  therefore,  to  con- 
cltide  tbat  the  personnel  at  FcHrest  Park  could 
not  be  as  efficient  as  the  personnel  at  New- 


port The  high  efficiency  and  skill  Inherent : 
In  the  men  of  Newport  comes  only  with  years  ! 
of  experience  and  cannot  be  developed  over-  [ 

night.  ^     _        • 

In  December  1945  the  Navy  Department 
stated:  Production  of  torpedoes  has  ceased, 
with  certain  minor  exceptions.  The  excep- 
tions are:  (a)  The  completion  of  torpedoes 
for  which  parts  were  already  on  hand  when 
production  ceased  (of  which  there  now  re- 
main 297),  (b)  the  manufacture  of  100  tor- 
pedoes to  determine  whether  the  tooling  pro- 
vided for  this  type  at  Forest  Park— In 
anticipation  of  large  wartime  requirements- 
Is  adequate,  and  (c)  the  manufacture  and 
assembly  of  small  lots  of  torpedoes,  not  ex- 
ceeding 25  at  a  time,  for  thorough  test  of  new 
development  of  the  latter  group,  such  manu- 
facture as  Is  within  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
search shops  at  Coddlngton  Cove,  Newport, 
will  be  undertaken  there,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  accomplished  at  Forest  Park,  111 

The  argument  of  the  Department  that  l~ 
plans  to  manufacture  100  torpedoes  at  Fores": 
Park  to  test  the  tooling  "In  anticipation  of 
large  wartime  requirements,"  If  It  becamu 
public,  would  certainly  raise  the  question: 
Are  we  anticipating  another  war  in  the  nea:r 
future?  If  the  answer  to  that  question  Is  In 
the  affirmative,  surely  the  public  Is  entitled 
to  know  It.  so  that  nothing  might  be  dono 
to  Jeopardize  our  military  and  naval  prepara- 
tions. 

The  plant  at  Forest  Park  Is  a  war  plant, 
built  to  supplement  and  not  to  replace  tho 
plant  at  Newport.  If  the  Navy  Departmcn': 
desires  to  keep  It.  It  could  be  used  for  thu 
manufacture  of  other  products  or  could  b«! 
placed  In  a  maintenance  status  for  futuro 
use.  Since  Newport  is  fully  equipped  to  pro- 
vide the  needs  of  the  Department,  p.s  It  did 
In  the  prewar  period,  and  since  research  and 
development  of  torpedoes  Is  to  continue 
there,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  wiser  policy 
to  concentrate  in  Newport  whatever  torpedo 
work  win  have  to  be  done.  Otherwise,  tor- 
pedoes built  1,000  miles  inland  will  have  to 
be  shipped  to  Newport  for  testing  at  \a» 
creased  expense  to  the  Government 

I  question  the  statement  made  by  the 
Navy  Department  that  there  would  be  econ- 
omy m  the  manufacturing  of  torpedoes  as  the 
result  of  such  transfer.  For  reasons  of  econ4 
omy,  if  for  no  other  reason,  I  respectfulljr 
submit  that  whatever  small  amount  of  tor«r 
pedoes  may  be  needed,  these  should  be  manu-j 
factured  at  Newport,  where  men  of  long  expe-f 
rlence  are  available  and  where  the  finest 
torpedo  testing  range  In  this  country  18 
located.  Ntunerous  Navy  boards  who  have 
surveyed  and  studied  testing-range  facilities 
in  every  section  of  the  country  all  agree  ,tha'^ 
the  Newport  range  is  the  best  available.  | 

The  plant  at  Forest  Park  was  operated  dur- 
ing the  war  by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Amerlcaiji 
Can  Co.,  under  a  contract  with  the  Navy 
Department.  Its  employees  were  noncivljl 
service  and  were  paid  higher  wage"  than  thft 
civil-service  employees  at  Newport.  For  ex- 
ample: Machinists  at  Forest  Park  received 
$1.47  per  hour  while  these  at  Newport  re- 
ceived $1.26  per  hour.  That  does  not  show 
economy. 

The  employees  at  Forest  Park,  which  I  un- 
derstand have  now  been  brought  under  the 
civil  service,  worked  for  a  private  employcir 
and  thus  were  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation  if  their  rervlces  were  termi- 
nated. The  employees  at  Newport,  elthfer 
through  patriotism,  or  becau-e  they  were 
frozen  In  their  Jobs,  or  because  they  wel*e 
building  up  their  retirement  benefits,  relus«jd 
to  leave  the  torpvedo  station  during  the  war 
to  go  to  privately  operated  plants  at  hlghjr 
wages,  and  thus  are  left  without  the  benc^t 
of  unemployment  compensation 

The  Department  has  also  advanced  tlie 
argument  that  use  of  the  manufacturlilig 
facilities  at  Forest  Park  was  preferable  to 
Newport  because  the  labor  market  In  that 


area  Is  such  that  expansion  or  contraction 
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activities  would  not  have  any  serious  effect 
upon  the  unemployment  situation. 

This  argument  brings  into  focus  very 
forcefully  the  fact  that  the  Department  has 
flagrantly  disregarded  the  effect  that  Its  deci- 
sion has  had  uF>on  the  employees  at  the 
Newport  Torpedo  Station  and  upon  the  city 
of  Newport  In  that  city,  of  some  35.000 
population,  the  torpedo  station  Is  the  only 
Industry.  By  removing  the  torpedo-manu- 
facturing activities  from  Newport,  srveral 
thousand  persons  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Many  of  these  workers  had 
spent  their  lifetime  in  the  employ  of  the 
station.  Many  of  them,  now  around  50  years 
of  age.  have  25  and  30  years  of  civil  service  to 
their  credit.  They  ate  still  too  young  to 
take  advantage  of  the  civil-service  retlre- 
n\ent  benefits  which  they  have  earned,  and 
yet  they  are  told,  when  they  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  that  they  are  too  old  to  be 
put  on  the  employment  rolls  because  of 
certain  Insurance  rates  which  the  employer 
has  to  pay. 

These  men  have  married  in  Newport, 
raised  families  and  established  themselves 
in  their  own  homes.  They  are  now  forced, 
because  of  the  Navy  Department's  utter  dis- 
regard of  them,  to  pack  up  their  belongings 
and  try.  as  best  they  can.  to  reestablish  them- 
selves and  their  families  elsewhere.  The  city 
Is  also  to  suffer  because  these  taxpayers  will 
have  to  leave  the  comniunlty  and  no  one 
can  say  what  the  possibilities  are  that  these 
homes  may  be  sold  for  nonpayment  of  taxes. 
The  public-welfare  rolls  in  that  city  will  also 
Increase  because  many  of  these  employees 
of  the  torpedo  station,  who  are  now  out  of 
work,  win  not  be  able  to  support  their  aged 
parents  and  other  dependents  who  will  have 
to  apply  to  the  welfare  department  for 
assistance. 

The  statement  of  the  Navy  Department 
that  "In  order  to  take  care  of  a  small  group 
of  long-service  employees  In  the  explosive 
department,  a  small  torpedo  Igniter  shop  is 
being  established  on  Goat  Island  which  will 
employ  a  maximum  of  five  men."  Is.  In  my 
opinion,  bnly  a  gesture  to  permit  the  De- 
partment to  say  that  torpedo  Igniter  work 
is  carried  on  at  that  station.  Newspaper 
announcement  ol  the  opening  of  this  small 
shop  has  been  misinterpreted  In  Newport 
where  It  Is  well  known  that  this  type  of 
work  has  been  transferred  to  Macon  and 
MllledgevlUe,  Ga..  when  the  explosive  work 
was  transferred  from  Newport  during   1945. 

Construction  of  facilities  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment during  the  war  did,  on  many  occa- 
sions, arouse  suspicion  of  the  workers  at  the 
torpedo  station.  Newport,  that  these  facili- 
ties might  be  used  In  the  postwar  period  to 
replace  those  of  long  standing  at  Newport. 
I  discussed  this  subject  many  times  with 
officials  of  the  Navy  Department  and  always 
was  assured  that  these  suspicions  were  not 
well  founded.  These  war  facilities  were  be- 
ing built.  I  was  told,  to  supplement  the  fa- 
cilities at  the  permanent  shore  stations. 
There  was  no  thought  of  using  them  to  re- 
place prev?ar  facilities,  I  was  assured.  All 
thoughts  were  concentrated  In  providing 
ordnance  to  meet  the  war  requirement.  I 
accepted  these  assurances  in  good  faith. 

It  was  not  until  early  In  1945  that  I  was 
told,  at  a  meeting  with  the  then  Under  Sec- 
retary Bard,  that  the  Navy  Department  had 
decided  that  henceforth  the  explosive  ord- 
nance work  at  Newport  would  be  discontin- 
ued completely  at  the  end  of  the  war  and 
that  future  explosive  ordnance  work  for  the 
Navy  would  be  concentrated  at  MllledgevlUe 
and  Macon,  Ga, 

And  it  was  not  until  after  VJ-day  that  I 
was  told  by  the  Navy  Department  that  man- 
ufacturing of  torpedoes  at  Newport  might 
stop  and  future  manufacturing  be  carried  on 
at  Forest  Park.  Upon  hearing  this  proposal. 
I  had  several  meetings  with  Secretary  Forres- 
tal  and  his  naval  and  civilian  subordinates 
at  which  I  argued  against  the  proposed  trans- 


fer. Neither  Secretary  Forrest  al  nor  anyone 
at  these  meetings  told  me  that  the  decision 
had  already  been  made,  and  I  did  not  learn 
of  the  fact  until  at  a  hearing  on  the  subject 
before  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  on 
December  11.  1945.  it  was  rewaled  by  Admiral 
Hussey  that  the  Navy  Department  had  taken 
over  Forest  Park  as  a  part  of  the  Naval  Per- 
manent Establishment  at  8  a  m.  December 
10,  1945.  This  must  have  been  done  under 
the  wartime  authority,  and  I  rais*«  the  ques- 
tion what  right  the  Navy  Department  had 
under  that  authority  to  abandon  manufac- 
turing of  torpedoes  at  Newport,  which  had 
been  carried  on  under  authorltv  of  Congress 
for  over  75  years. 

I  claim  that  whether  or  rot  the  Navy  De- 
partment had  the  right  to  establish  a  new 
torpedo  station  at  Forest  Park  as  a  part  of 
the  Naval  Permanent  Establishment.  It  had 
no  right  to  abandon  the  torpedo  station  at 
Newport. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
Forest  Park  plant,  representing  an  Investment 
of  $ie,600,C00  of  Government  funds.  Is  to 
continue  to  operate,  the  Newport  torpedo 
station,  representing  an  Investment  of  $35.- 
600  000,  Is  going  to  be  restricted  to  research 
and  development  work.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment. I  am  told.  Is  requesting  $8,306,000  for 
Forest  Park  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  re- 
qu?sts  only  f3. 117.000  for  Newport,  of  which 
$2,057,000  will  be  for  station  maintenance 
and  only  $1,060,000  for  labor  and  material, 
while  for  Forest  Park  the  maintenance  figure 
Is  $1,710,000,  with  $6,595,000  for  labor  and 
material,  thus  Indicating,  despite  the  Navy 
Department's  arguments,  that  torpedo  pro- 
duction will  be  carried  on  on  a  pretty  large 
scale  at  Forest  Park,  while  Newport  will  have 
to  get  along.  If  the  Navy  Department's  Idea 
prevails,  on  $1,060,000  for  labor  and  material. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  request  the  seri- 
ous consideration  by  your  committee  of  a 
restriction  upon  the  appropriation  for  Forest 
Park  and  an  Increase  sufficient  to  permit  the 
torpedo  station  at  Newport  to  operate  with 
at  least  a  respectably  large  staff  during  the 
coming  year. 


Democracy  on  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House  I  pre- 
sent for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Evening  Star  published  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  entitled  "Democracy  on 
Trial": 

DEMOCRACT   ON   TEIAL 

The  bill  to  extend  the  Selective  Service  Act 
was  cut  to  pieces  on  Saliuday  by  a  vote- 
conscious  House,  a  majority  of  whose  Mem- 
bers apparently  are  more  Interested  In  bemg 
reelected  than  in  enabling  this  country  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  In  working  out  and 
maintaining  a  lasting  peace. 

As  reported  out  by  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  the  legislation  was  rea- 
sonably adequate.  But  a  majority  of  the 
House  overrode  Its  leadership  to  adopt 
amendments  which,  while  leaving  the  Draft 
Act  on  the  statute  books  until  February  15, 
1947,  raise  the  minimum  age  for  induction 
froni  18  to  20.  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
draft  between  May  15  and  October  15,  and 
push  off  onto  the  President  the  obligation  of 
deciding  on  the  latter  date  whether  indxic- 


tlons  should  be  resumed.  Furthermore,  this 
mutilation  was  acccmpllshrd  without  t>eneflt 
of  a  record  vote,  the  majority  having  rejected 
a  proposal  for  roll  calls  on  the  amendments 
which  would  have  enabled  the  people  to 
know  hJw  their  representatives  had  \-oted 
and  to  hold  them  accountable 

The  direct  effect  of  this  depressing  politi- 
cal performance  will  be  to  cripple  the  Army 
and  subject  the  administrators  of  our  post- 
war  international   programs  to  a  new  and 
dangeroiu    element    of    uncertainty.    Those 
sponsoring  these  amendments  are  relying  on 
the  hope,  or  taking  refuge  In  the  expressed 
belief,  that  the  number  of  volunteers  wUl  t)e 
sufficient   to  permit   the  Army  to  function 
without  the  draft.    This  is  no  t>etter  than 
a  hope,  however,  and  it  is  a  hcqjM  wblch  has 
been  so  liravlly  dtsccunted  by  those  in  posi- 
tion to  know  the  facts  that  one  ts  almost 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  legislators 
have  little  faith   in   It  themselves  and   are 
merely  using  this  talk  of  the  volunteers  to 
cloak  their  own  dereliction.    The  plain  con- 
clusion is  that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  at  best,  are  gambling  with  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  the  future  peace 
of  the  world  for  no  worthier  purpose  than 
the  promotion  of  their  own  political  fortunes. 
Such  conduct  as  this,  beyond  Its  Immedi- 
ate and  direct  eflecu.  raises  deeply  disturb- 
ing questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  polit- 
ical system  in  a  world  which  has  undergone 
such  profoimd  changes  In  the  course  of  two 
great  wars.     In  the  period  lietween  the  wars 
politically     minded     Congressef     repeatedly 
failed  to  keep  this  country's  military  forces 
abreast  of  world  developments.     Indeed,  ss 
late  as  the  summer  of  i941  after  the  fall  of 
F.ance  and  Just  a  few  months  prlcw  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  a  bill  to  extend  the  draft  passed  the 
House  by  a  margin  of  one  vote.    Had  that 
vote  gone  the  other  way  this  country  would 
have   been   com|>elled    to   scrap   Its   military 
organization  when  it  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
its  greatest  war. 

At  that  time,  as  at  present,  the  problem 
lay  In  getting  the  House  to  rist  above  petty 
politics  and  meet  the  urgent  need  for  true 
statesmanship  Saturdays  p)erformsnce  sug- 
gests that  u  majority  of  the  House  Members 
have  learned  nothing  from  experience  of  the 
past,  and  It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
our  democratic  system,  with  respect  to  tbe 
great  issues  of  the  day.  Is  on  trial.  The  House 
has  failed  badly  In  thU  test.  Fortunately, 
the  Senate  has  yet  to  act  and  It  may  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  found  In  that  body  the 
needed  quality  of  statesmanship  so  deplor- 
ably lacking  in  the  House, 


The  Need  for  6S-Cent  Minimum-Wage 
Legis'.ation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINCTOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  daily  newspapers  in  my  State  is 
the  Seattle  Daily  Star,  published  by  How- 
ard Parish,  and  edited  by  Cliff  Harri.son. 
It  is  independent  in  its  thinking.  It  is 
everlastingly  militant  in  its  crusading 
for  the  development  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Seattle 
Star  an  Interesting  editorial  discussinr 
65  cents  an  hour  as  a  minimum  wage. 
The  editorial  is  provocative,  challenging, 
thoughtful,  and  meaty.    It  is  as  fellows: 


wtoo  are  specialists  in  dlseaaes  oi  the  cnest,      not  oe  as  emcieni  as  me  personnel  ai  i«tew-       area  li  sutu  luai  cApouaiuu  w  (;uuuB(.i.i<ju 
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WAOS 

CongrvM  should  enact  the  minimum  wage 
bUl  now  betore  the  Senate. 

Justice  to  the  country's  low-paid  and  im- 
orKantsrd  wnrken  requires  It. 

The  present  minimum  wage  rate,  fixed  by 
the  Pair  Labor  Sundards  Act.  Is  40  cents  an 
boor.  The  pending  bill  would  raise  that  to 
66  cenU  for  3  years,  to  70  cenU  lor  the  next 
a  years,  to  75  cents  thereafter. 

Even  most  of  the  bills  opponents  admit 
that  the  existing  "floor  under  wages"  Is  too 
low— that  tlfi  for  a  40-hour  week  Is  not  ade- 
quate pay  for  workers. 

But  they  contend  that  an  Immediate  step  to 
66  cents  an  hour— 126  a  week.  tl.350  a  year- 
would  put  the  floor  too  high;  that  unmar- 
ried workers  don't  need  that  much:  that  it 
would  ruin  some  industries;  that  rising  wage 
costs  would  force  prices  up  and  promote  In- 
naticn. 

We  heard  the  same  sort  of  arguments  m 
1938  against  proposals  to  put  the  first  Federal 
floor  under  wages  at  25  cents  an  hour. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  worker  can  support 
a  family  properly,  anywhere  in  this  country 
In  these  times,  en  less  than  $26  a  week.  Mar- 
ried workers  should  not  be  penalized  be- 
cause unmarried  workers  may  be  able  to  live 
on  less.  And  unmarried  workers  should  be 
paid  enough  so  that  they  will  t>e  able  to  save 
money,  get  married  and  raise  families. 

A  few  Industries  may  now  t)€  paying  some 
of  their  workers  as  little  as  40  cents  an  hour. 
If  eo.  the  fact  is  disgraceful.  But  the  average 
wage  in  most  industries  Is  already  above  75 
cents,  and  according  to  Govemm?nt  statis- 
tics four  out  of  every  five  factory  workers  are 
already  getting  more  than  65  cents  an  hour. 
The  effect  of  the  proposed  new  minimum  on 
Industry  as  a  whole  would  not  be  severe. 

Higher  wages  In  the  lowest-pay  industries 
wou!d  mean  better  satisfied  and  more  pro- 
ductive workers.  However,  we  think  some  of 
th°se  industries  would  need  price  relief. 
Well,  what  of  it?  The  Government  has  en- 
couraged unions  to  force  the  wages  of  or- 
ganized workers  upward.  That  has  meant 
aiul  will  mean  higher  prices,  whatever  Mr. 
Bowles  and  the  OPA  may  say  to  the  contrary. 
We  want  to  see  innntlon  curbed— but  not 
at  the  expense  of  unorganized  workers  who 
have  to  pay  the  higher  prices  and  have  been 
unable  to  force  their  wages  up  to  even  65 
cents  an  hour. 


6100.000.000  in  1M8  and  the  remaining  6120.- 
000.000  the  following  year. 

Payment  must  be  m  gold  or  securltlea 
salable  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  ex- 
cept for  the  remalalng  period  of  1946.  when 
France  may  pay  up  to  6*0.000.000  In  dollars. 

Great  Britain  lent  France  6400.000.000  a 
year  ago  and  added  $200,000,000  to  the  debt 
m  an  agreement  settling  the  unpaid  balance 
on  a  trade  pact. 


The  BriHsh  Collect 


valldltv  since  the  administration  permlttea 
itself  to  be  swept  over  the  dam  an  the  basic 
question  of  wages.  That,  in  effect,  was  whrl 
the  Hovise  was  ?ayln<c  yesterday  when  It  voted 
its  amendments  to  the  OPA  bill. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24,  1946 
Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  British  it  seems  that 
they  are  most  active  in  their  endeavor 
to  secure  money  from  the  United  States 
without  security,  and  I  am  including 
herewith  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  London  showing  how  they  are  col- 
lecting from  other  countries: 

rCANCC    TO    R«P.»T     BRmSH     lO.Mt     Uf     TXTLL    BT 
AFKIL    1949 

London.  May  2— A  White  Paper  disclosed 
today  that  Prance  had  agreed  to  pay  all  her 
6140.000.000  debt  to  Great  Britain  by  AprU 
1.  1949. 

France  already  has  reduced  the  debt  from 
6600.000.000  by  a  payment  of  $160,000,000  in 

gold.  . 

Under  the  agreement.  France  will  pay  off 
$233,000,000  by  next  April  1.  paying  another 


OPA  in  the  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAM3LE 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1946 
Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted,  I  submit  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Congkessional  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Hf  raid  Trib- 
une entitled  'OPA  in  the  House": 

OPA  IN  THE  HOUSE 

The  House  voted  yesterday  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administraf.on. 
but  only  with  a  number  of  important  reser- 
vations. Price  control,  under  the  Houie 
measure,  would  terminate  March  31  next; 
food  subsidies  would  be  dropped  at  the  end 
of  the  present  calendar  year;  ceilings  on  in- 
dividual products  would  be  automatically 
removed  when  production  reached  the  1941 
level:  and  in  fixing  ceilings  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  would  be  directed  to  allow  a 
"reasonable  profit"  on  each  item. 

Ad"minlstration  supporters  are  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  amendments  proposed  wou!d 
murder  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
If  It  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  changes 
Introduced  are  a  good  deal  less  than  subtle, 
the  margin  of  almost  10  to  1  by  which  this 
measure  was  passed  is  a  striking  piece  of 
testimony  as  to  prevailing  opinion  on  the 
question  of  price  control.  One  thing  would 
seem  to  be  abundantly  clear.  That  Is  that  if 
the  House  Is  at  all  representative  of  general 
opinion,  then  the  public  Is  distinctly  dis- 
satisfied with  price  control  as  j^esently  ad- 
ministered. 

The  House  amendment,  which  would 
terminate  food  subsidies  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year.  Is  an  example  of  legislative  re- 
action to  what  many  regard  as  an  abuse  of 
Government  privilege.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  view  has  gained  ground  that  the  OPA 
has  been  more  concerned  over  the  appear- 
ance of  inflation  than  of  Inflation  Itself,  and 
that  the  subsidy  has  been  employed  with 
this  In  mind. 

Opposition  to  the  attitude  of  the  OPA  in 
comijelling  business  to  absorb  all  or  most 
of  the  increases  in  costs  is  widespread,  and 
this  Is  reflected  In  the  amendment  which 
would  guarantee  a  profit  on  each  item  pro- 
duced. As  the  law  now  stand?.  If  a  com- 
pany turns  out  a  number  of  different  prod- 
ucts the  OPA  Is  responsible  for  showing  only 
that  It  makes  a  profit  on  su:h  products  as  a 
whole,  even  though  It  may  produce  seme  of 
them  at  a  loss.  The  results  of  this  policy 
have  been,  to  put  it  mildly,  unfortunate,  fcr 
what  has  happened  ^.as  been  that  producers 
have  in  many  cases  switched  from  the  manu- 
facture of  the  items  most  urgently  needed  to 
thoee  which  have  been  the  most  profitable. 
As  between  that  policy  and  the  one  proposed 
by  the  House,  the  latter,  though  heavy- 
handed.  Is  the  more  logical  for  purposes  of 
the  transition  period. 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  OPA  6  months  or  a  year 
ago.  the  fact  is  that  it  has  lost  much  of  Its 


Religion  and  the  Criminologist 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

.    •      OF    MICHIGAN 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 
Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  article  on  re- 
ligion and  the  criminologist  by  the  Rev- 
erend John  E.  Ccogan,  S.  J.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit. 

Father  Coogan's  article  oricinally  ap- 
peared in  the  October  1945  issue  of  tne 
American  Catholic  Sociological  Review 
which  is  published  at  Loyola  University 
in  Chicago.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  Miy 
1946  issue  of  the  Catholic  Mind. 

I  know  Father  Coogan  personally  and 
I  am  familiar  with  his  studies  on  criri- 
inology.  I  feel  that  his  treatise  on  tie 
part  of  religion  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

Religion  and  the  Criminologist 
(By  John  E.  Coogan.  S.  J.,  reprinted  from  tiie 
American  Catholic  Sociological  Review) 
Whatever  allowances  must  be  made  for  the 
unreliability  of  American  crime  statistics, 
our  crime  problem  is  undoubtedly  tremen- 
dous. Thoughtlul  scholars  warn  us  agairst 
taking  It  for  granted  that  there  Is  somehow 
or  somewhere  a  solution  Surely  none  of 
us  feels  assured  that  a  solution  is  posslMe 
unless  through  a  combined,  all-cut  effort, 
usini:  aU  our  resources.  In  an  undertaking 
of  such  magnitude  criminologists  and  la  w- 
enforcemen^  officers  should  be  grateful  lor 
all  small  favors.  The  failure  to  appreclfte 
and  use  to  the  utmost  any  honorable  means 
of  crime  and  delinquency  control  would 
Itself  seem  scarcely  less  than  criminal. 

Secular  participants  In  the  actual  work 
of  crime  and  delinquency  control  are  usually 
not  backward  in  confessing  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  cocperative  efforts  o'f  religion. 
Thus  the  1943  congress  of  the  American 
Prison  Association  expressed  its  "appreciation 
to  the  religious  leaders  and  chnpiains  who 
have  participated  in  our  meetings  and  who 
through  the  years  have  given  a  service  of 
helpful  counseling  and  Inspiration  not  only 
to  the  Inmates  of  our  institutions  but  also  to 
the  workers  in  the  correctional  field."  ' 

The  testimonials  of  individual  prison  fd- 
ministrators  to  the  constructive  efforts  and 
example  of  the  chaplains  of  their  own  Insti- 
tutions are  so  customary  as  to  be  almost  mat- 
ters of  course.  Sanfcrd  Bates  has  de-scrihed 
the  heightened  importance  of  the  priKon 
chaplain  as  a  notable  advance  of  the  rew 
penology.-  Warden  John  Cranor.  Penal  f.nd 
Correctional  Institutions.  Howard.  R.  I.,  says 
that  in  the  new  prison  the  chaplain  ".*ias 
been  elevated  to  the  prominence  to  which  his 
ofBce  entitles  him.  He  is  one  of  the  most  m- 
portant  members  of  the  offcial  staff."  *  And 
Alexander  Paterson.  commissioner  of  prisons 
for  England  and  Wales,  being  asked,  "What 
to  your  mind  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  the 


'  Congress  Bulletin.  December  1943,  p.  1. 
« America.  August  14.  1943,  p.  513. 
•Prison    World,    September-October    1344, 
p.  21. 
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betterment  of  an  inmate?"  unhesitatingly 
replied,  "A  good  chaplain."* 

Althou'ijh  law-enforcement  officers  and  pri- 
son administrators  have  that  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  contribution  of  religion  to  their 
common  task,  too  many  writers  of  current 
criminology  texts  are  much  less  appreciative. 
It  may  perhajM  be  worth  while  instancing 
and  commenting  upon  examples  of  this  ap- 
parent lack  of  8>Tnpathy  In  some  recent  text- 
books of  criminology. 

Crime  and  Its  Treatment '  does  not  so 
much  as  refer  to  religion  In  Its  index:  lis  only 
index  reference  to  church  is  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  odium  theologicum  which 
we  are  told  "has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  history  of  crime  wherever  a  bigoted,  ec- 
clesiastical control  has  been  exercised." 

CLAIMS    or    RELIGION 

Dr.  Edwin  Sutherland  gives  scarcely  more 
attention  to  the  claims  of  religion,  disposing 
of  them  in  less  than  one  of  the  some  six 
hundred  pages  of  his  Principles  of  Criminol- 
ogy.*   In  that  scant  space,  however,  he  finds 
room  to  remark  that  "There  Is  no  specific 
evidence  of  the  effect  of  religion  as  such  on 
crime."     Human  motivation  being  so  com- 
plex,  what   "specific   evidence"   is   possible? 
For   that   matter,   what   specific   evidence    is 
thare  of  the  influence  of  anything  on  crime? 
Dr.  Sutherland  adds,  as  do  other  criminol- 
ogists, that  'Persons  who  have  membership 
in  church  are  committed  to  prison  slightly 
less   than   persons   who   are   not   members." 
Surely  he  knows  of  how  little  value  such  sta- 
tistics are:    a  prison   clerk  commissioned  to 
fill  all  the  blanks  in  an  admittance  sheet,  lor 
a  convict  giving  such  answers  as  he  hopes 
may  secure  for  him  preferred  treatment,  is 
not     compiling     trustworthy     Information. 
When  It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the  in- 
troduction of  parole   boards  multiplied   the 
number   of    church-affiliated    convicts    over- 
night,   what    honest    purpose    Is    served    by 
citing  without  explanation  such  weird  data? 
Dr.  Sutherland  goes  on  to  say  that*^om- 
pulsory   church   attendance     •      •      •     has 
produced  negatlvistlc  reactions  as  a  rule,  so 
that  it  is  presumably  not  the  church  attend- 
ance as  such     •     •     •    which  Is  influential." 
Why  should  It  be  thought  necessary  to  re- 
mark   that    lock-step.   Oregon -boot    religion 
under  Uie  scrutiny  of  ever-suspicious  guards 
"has  produced  negatlvistlc  reactions"?     And 
who  has  ever  supposed  that  "church  attend- 
ance as  such"  is  reformative?    Who  contends 
that  church  attendance  Is  some  sort  of  magic 
that    revolutionizes    in    spite    of    inner    op- 
position? 

Somewhat  more  friendly,  perhaps,  is  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Cantor's  appraisal  of  religious  In- 
fluence on  crime,'  but  in  the  main  that  ap- 
praisal seems  belittling.  Despite,  for  ex- 
ample, the  age-old  fight  of  religion  for  free- 
dom, he  thinks  that  "to  most  people  it  prob- 
ably means,  in  a  general  way,  acceptance  of 
the  authority  of  present  patterns."  How  In- 
adequate is  that  description  he  might  come 
to  see  were  he  to  reread  Einstein's  com- 
ment '  on  the  relative  constancy  of  the  three 
great  German  forces,  the  universities,  the 
press  and  the  church,  when  faced  with  the 
"present  patterns"  of  Nazi  tyranny: 

"Only  the  church  stood  squarely  across  the 
path  of  Hitler's  campaign  for  suppressing 
truth.  I  never  had  any  special  Interest  In 
the  church  before,  but  now  I  felt  a  great  af- 
fection and  admiration  because  the  church 
alone  has  had  the  courage  and  persistence  to 
stand  for  intellectual  truth  and  moral  free- 
dom. I  am  forced  thus  to  confess  that  what 
I  once  despised  I  now  praise  unreservedly." 
Dr.  Cantor  Informs  us  also  that  in  the 
•church,  feelings  of  self-esteem  are  not  en- 
couraged.    On  the  contrary,  nowhere  else  is 


human  dignity,  human  worth.  »o  nobly  con- 
ceived: man  has  a  value  supermundane 
and  eternal  as  the  child  of  a  personal 
Ood,  and  made  to  His  image  and  like- 
ness. We  wonder,  too,  how  Dr.  Cantor  can 
say  that  for  those  who  feel  the  need  to  as- 
sert themselves  the  church  functions  nega- 
tively •  •  •  the  expression  of  his  own 
emotional  needs  Is  not  only  discouraged"  but 
frowned  upon.  What  secularist  has  asserted 
himself  more  effectively,  has  expressed  his 
own  emotional  need  more  fully  than  a  St. 
Paul,  a  Chrysostom,  a  Bernard  of  Clalrvaux. 
a  Francis  of  Assisi.  an  Xavler.  an  Ignatius  c( 
Loyola,  or  a  Teresa  of  Avlla?  If  personal 
happiness  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  the 
expression  of  emotional  needs,  the  most  re- 
ligious people  m  the  church — professed 
nuns — most  completely  satisfy  that  descrip- 
tion. As  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  the  psychia- 
trist, says  from  his  own  rich  experience: 

"My  duties  often  bring  me  into  contac*. 
with  numl>ers  of  sisters  during  their  hours  of 
recreation,  so-called,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
I  have  ever  seen  a  happier,  heartier  grcup  of 
people  than  they  make  during  these  periods 
of  relaxation.  1  have  always  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  share  recreation  after  dinner  or 
supper  with  a  dozen  sisters  when  I  am  lec- 
turing In  one  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  we 
have  often  laughed  so  heartily  together  that 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  the  neigh- 
bors would  think  of  us." " 

Passing  on  now  to  Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes, 
In  his  recent  textbook  of  criminology  he  no 
doubt  meant  to  serve  some  constructive  pur- 
pose when  he  characteristically  remarked: 
"But  it  is  obvious  that  a  majority  of 
our  criminals — certainly  our  convicts — arc 
brought  up  in  orthodox  religious  surround- 
ings." '"  Just  what  is  the  meaning  of  being 
"brought  up  in  orthodox  religious  surround- 
ings"? The  expression,  of  course,  may  mean 
almost  anything,  and  therefore  may  in  some 
sense  be  true.  But  is  it  true  in  any  signifi- 
cant and  pertinent  sense?  Is  it  obvious  that 
the  mass  of  convicts  has  been  brought  up  In 
surroundings  where  orthodox  religion  had  a 
Chinaman's  chance  to  prove  Its  powers? 

A  survey  of  the  largest  American  prison, 
that  of  southern  Michigan,  reveals  its  average 
prisoner  has  had  "no  connection  with  the 
church  for  the  past  20  years.  He  seldom 
knows  the  name  of  a  clergyman,  and  church 
members  In  good  standing  at  time  of  admis- 
sion are  as  scarce  as  proverbial  hens' 
teeth."  "  Everywhere  throughout  the  coun- 
try we  hear  the  same  story.  The  Catholic 
chaplains  of  the  prison  of  northern  Illinois 
(Joliet-Stateville)  report  as  their  experience 
of  many  years:  "Less  than  4  percent  of  the 
Catholic  registrees  had  come  up  to  the  aver- 
age Catholic  practice  of  receiving  the  sacra- 
ments several  times  a  year."  "  Of  the  1.160 
BO-called  Catholic  inmates  of  the  Clinton 
State  Prison  at  the  end  of  the  1944  fiscal 
year,  "only  59  had  ever  attended  parochial 
schools."  "  And  Professor  Taf t  acknowledges, 
"Dickson  found  the  averag;  18-year-old  re- 
formatory Inmate  a  nominal  member  of  a 
church  he  never  attends;  •  •  •  the 
Gluecks  found  but  8.5  percent  of  their  500 
reformatory  men  attending  church  regularly 
before  commitment,  88  5  percent  Irregular  in 
attendance,  and  3  percent  not  churchgoers.**" 
In  further  disparagement  of  the  influence 
of  religion.  Dr.  Barnes  adds:  "Pending  fur- 
ther study,  we  may  accept  Dr.  Miner's  state- 
ment that  there  is  little  evidence  that  the 
churches  play  any  major  role  in  the  preven- 
tion of  crime."     This  despite  the  fact  that 
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Dr.  Barnes  acknowledfCM  that  "Religion  haa 
almost  universally  been  asi-umrd  to  be  the 
most  Important  influence  in  checking 
crime  "  "  Has  the  universal  assumption  been 
arrived  at  so  completely  without  evidence, 
and  is  it  BO  very  probably  wrong?  Is  thia^ 
another  case  cf  "Everybody's  out  of  step  but 
Jim"?  Is  it  democratic,  is  It  American  to  t>e 
so  contemptuous  of  Judgments  "almost  uni- 
versally" held  with  regard  to  matters  of 
everyday  experience? 

TTNnrcasrrr  thboustc 

Even  more  condemnatory  In  some  sense  la. 
Professor  Taft,  who  in  his  textbook  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "religion  or  the  church  are 
factors  in  the  causation  of  crime"  because  of 
"the  resistance  of  the  church  to  deterministic 
philosophy."  '"  This  charge  we  pass  over 
lightly  here,  having  dealt  with  the  subject 
elsewhere."  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  moderate  free-will  explanation 
of  human  conduct  Is  conflned  to  university 
theorists,  and  even  these  abandon  their 
theory  In  real  life  situations,  as  the  deter- 
mlnist  psychologist.  Max  Wertheimer,  ad- 
mlta." 

Moreover,   these    theorists    caricature    the 
free-will  concept  beyond  all  imagining;  and 
this  practice  is  so  inveterate  ss  to  have  drawn 
the  fire  of  William  James  already  60  years 
ago.     According  to  this  caricature,  the  free- 
will concept  implies  a  will  acting  absolutely 
unaffected  by  any  previous  experience.     Its 
acts  are  called  so  unpredictable  that  it  is 
called  the  Jack-in-the-box  theory    (As  though 
the  jack-in-the-box  were  not  purely  deter- 
ministic )     And  we  are  told  that  the  free  will 
is  evidently  a  delusion  because  one  who  drinks 
enough  whisky  wUl  get  drunk  even  though 
he  wills  to  remain  sober.    From  personal  ex- 
perience, one  might  live  a  generation  among 
the  most  convinced  voluntarlsts  and  yet  never 
meet  a  solitary  soul  holding  to  the  concept 
of  free  will  which  such  determinisU  as  Dr. 
Taft  seem  alone  to  have  heard  of  or  to  rebut. 
But  for  our  present  purposes,  let  It  suffice  that 
as  competent  a  psychologist  as  Dr.  Gordon 
AUport.  of  Harvard  University,  has  declared 
that  "the  pragmatic  Justification  for  casting 
one's  lot  with  the  Indeiermlnlstlc  hypothesis 
is  that  it  releases  energies  and  avoids  the 
tempting  rationalization    in  which  the  de- 
terminist  can  Indulge,  letting  himself  slide 
f.'ong   the  channel   of  least   resistance   and 
regarding  the  slothful  course  as  the  only  one 
possible.    Provided  it  is  not  indiscriminate  or 
extreme,  a  belief  in  freedom  has — who  can 
deny  it?— benign  consequences."  "• 

In  closing  these  remarks,  let  it  be  recalled 
that  Dr.  WUliam  McDougall,  in  what  was 
almost  his  last  will  and  testament,"  urged 
that  there  be  less  pontificating,  less  preten- 
sion on  the  part  of  scientlsU.  especially  bi- 
ologists. If  masters  of  a  science  so  compara- 
tively mature  and  repuUble  as  biology  need 
that  warning,  what  is  to  be  said  about  crim- 
inologists? If,  as  Dr.  McDougall  added,  col- 
lege students  must  be  Uugl\t  a  healthy  ekep- 
tlclsm  toward  "the  truths"  of  science  in  gen- 
eral, why  should  not  writers  of  college  text- 
books on  criminology  exemplify  a  modest 
skepticism  as  to  their  own  preparedness  to 
sit  in  ultimate  Judgment  upon  so  many  and 
such  difficult  matters  quite  remote  from  their 
special  field? 

If  criminologists  would  more  generally  re- 
strict their  pronunclamentoe  to  the  observed 
facts  in  the  field  of  their  special  competence, 
they  would  thus  win  the  more  enthusiastic 
cooperation  of  respecters  of  religion  In  at- 
tempting to  solve  a  crime  problem  that  chal- 
lenges our  combined  efforts. 


^  Op.  clt.,  p.  222. 
"Op.  clt.,  p.  222. 


'■Federal  Probation,  VII.  4.  pp.  12-15.  VIII. 
4.  pp  40-42:  Probation.  XXIH.  1,  pp  22-24. 

■*  Ruth  Anshen.  editor.  Freedom:  Ito  Mean- 
ing. Harcourt  Brace.  1940.  p.  6«2. 

"Psychological   Review,   January    1943,   p. 

106. 
•Riddle  of  Ufe,  p.  9  ff. 


t23U.UUw.WU  oy  ncii  ai/iu  a,  )/~j  u*e 


^  Crime  and  Society.  Holt.  1939.  p.  421  i. 
•  Time,  December  23.  1940.  d.  38. 


"  rait,    jjonaia,    ^.^ruiiiuuiugy, 
1942.  D.  212 


I"  Riddle  of  Ufe.  p.  9  ff. 
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Blank  Checks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  MATHEWS.  JR. 

or  NEW  JEKsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  194S 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day this  House  passed  H.  R.  6496.  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  the  naval  service  for  the 
ftcal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  page  7  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  accompanying 
this  bill  (Rept.  No.  2085>  the  foUcwing 
appears: 

A  policy  has  apparently  become  Ingrained 
In  the  administration  of  certain  Navy  proj- 
ects of  requesting  contract  authority  which, 
when  given  and  exercised,  obligates  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  appropriations  In  the  fu- 
ture to  carry  out  the  legal  obligations  grow- 
ing out  of  the  commitments  made  pursuant 
to  the  grant  of  contractual  authority.  The 
result  of  this  procedure  is  to  lend  complete 
confusion  to  Government  financing  and  ac- 
counting and  to  confuse  the  public  mind  as 
to  the  true  fiscal  status  of  the  Government. 
The  committee  believes  that  this  system  of 
granting  contract  authority  Is  fundamentally 
wrong  and  that  the  Government  should  deal 
on  8  strictly  cash  basis. 

With  that  statement.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  in  entire  accord.  According  to  the 
policy  heretofore  followed  by  the  Navy 
Department  somebody  other  than  Con- 
gress has  been  allowed  to  pledge  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  and  then  Con- 
gress found  itself  in  a  position  never 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution — of 
having  given  out  blank  checks. 
~  And  yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  astounding 
that  on  the  same  day.  yesterday,  just 
before  we  passeo  H.  R.  8496,  this  House 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  305  pro- 
viding for  membership  and  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  and  authorizing  an 
appropriation  therefor  of  an  unknown 
amount.  This  was  not  just  an  authori- 
zation we  could  exercise  or  leave  here- 
after as  we  choose.  By  the  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  305  we  author- 
ized the  President  to  make  us  a  member 
of  UNESCO,  the  constitution  of  which 
specifically  provides  that  the  General 
Conference,  composed  of  people  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  whom  are  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  shall  determine 
the  amount  which  we  must  pay.  So  if 
we  are  to  keep  our  promises,  meet  our 
obligations  and  maintain  our  national 
credit  and  Integrity,  which  I  certainly 
hope  we  are,  this  House  has  no  alterna- 
tive hereafter  but  to  sign  that  blank 
check  and  pay  it  with  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  objected 
to  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  reference  to  the  Navy  Department 
at  least  had  the  merit  of  restricting  the 
filling  in  of  our  blank  checks  to  responsi- 
ble American  citizens,  oflBcials  and  ofQ- 
cers  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  But  not  so  with 
House  Joint  Resolution  No.  305  and 
UNESCO.    There    we    have    given    the 


blank  check  with  full  knowledge  that  the 
amount  is  to  be  filled  in  at  the  will  of 
citizens  and  subjects  of  foreign  nations. 

So,  on  the  same  day  this  House  ap- 
proved a  policy  of  giving  a  blank  check 
to  people  not  even  citizens  of  the  United 
States  it  received  a  report  from  one  of 
its  most  important  committees  repudiat- 
ing a  policy  of  giving  a  similar  blank 
check  to  cur  own  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sole  sad  solace  I  find 
in  this  situation  is  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
complete  answer  to  any  accusation  that 
this  House  is  "nationalistic,"  "isolation- 
ist" or  not  "internationally  minded." 


Strikes  Against  the  Public  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing a  telegram  from  the  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Vermont,  as  follows: 

Woodstock,  Vt.,  May  24.  1946. 
Representative  Charles  A.  Pltjmlet, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.: 

Whereas  actual  and  threatened  work  stop- 
pages resulting  from  disputes  between  man- 
agement and  labor  In  essential  Industries 
throughout  the  Nation  since  VJ-day  have 
materially  reduced  or  stopped  production  of 
goods  wanted  and  needed  by  our  people,  have 
caused  widespread  unemplojrment.  Increased 
public  expense,  retarded  reconversion  pro- 
gram, endangered  the  public  health,  and  In 
many  other  ways  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  so  harmful  to  the  general  welfare  that 
this  Nation  has  been  brought  to  the  brink 
of  economic  disaster:  and 

Whereas  the  strike  weapon  has  been  em- 
ployed and  Is  threatened  to  be  employed  by 
certain  national  leaders  of  organized  labor 
In  a  manner  that  has  been  and  Is  contrary 
to  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  contrary  to  the  best  long-term 
Interest  of  the  workers  themselves  and  to  the 
cause  of  organized  labor;  and 

Whereas  the  executive  branch  of  our  Na- 
tional Government  has  so  far  been  ineffective 
In  bringing  to  the  Nation  that  degree  of 
Industrial  peace  that  is  essential  for  the 
continued  well-being  and  progress  of  all  the 
people:  and 

Whereas  to  the  extent  that  such  Ineffec- 
tiveness stems  from  lack  of  power  under  ex- 
isting law  to  adequately  protect  the  public 
interest,  that  lack  of  power  should  be 
remedied:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resoli^ed  by  the  members  of  the  A!<soci- 
ated  Industries  of  Vermont  in  annual  meet- 
ing assembled  at  Woodstock,  Vt .  this  23d  day 
of  May  1946.  That,  first,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  In  Congress  should 
without  delay  review  existing  law  and  make 
such  changes  or  enact  such  new  legislation 
u  will  provide  the  curbs  necessary  on  the 
extravagant  exercise  of  the  monopolistic 
powers  of  the  leaders  of  existing  labor 
organizations  contrary  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  people  at  large.  Second,  Congress 
should  Immediately  enact  Into  law  a  "public 
bill  of  rights"  which  will  (a)  outlaw  the  use 
of  the  strike  weapon  In  labor-management 
disputes  in  transportation,  public  utility, 
fuel -producing,  and  other  industries  affecting 
the  public  health  and  general  welfare,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  procla- 
mation declares  that  a  state  of  emergency 
exists  or  will  be  catised  by  such  actual  or 


threatened  work  stoppage,  (b)  Provide  that 
such  disputes  will  be  referred  to  a  board  ol 
conciliation  and  arbitration  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  labor,  management,  and  the  pub- 
lic, to  be  chosen  from  a  panel  selected  by 
nonpoliti<;al  means,  and  that  any  decision 
made  by  such  board.  In  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment by  the  parties  shall  be  binding  lor  a 
period  not  In  excess  of  6  months  and  that 
collective  bargaining  on  disputed  points 
shall  be  continued  by  the  parties  until  a 
settlement  Is  reached,  (c)  Provide  appro- 
priate penalties  to  be  Imposed  on  any  or  all 
persons  in  either  management  or  labor  who 
Incite,' sanction,  order,  or  permit  organized 
work  stoppages  In  such  Industries  when  such 
a  state  of  emergency  has  been  proclaimed  by 
the  Presidelit  of  the  United  SUtes. 

James  F.  Dewey. 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  program 
su.agested  by  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Vermont  has  my  general  endorsement. 
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The  House  Stampedes  Over  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE . 

or   NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  present 
for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  The  Sun 
of  New  York  City,  titled:  'The  House 
Stampedes  Over  OPA": 

THE  house  stampedes  OVER  OPA 

The  usually  literate  Chester  Bowles  seems 
to  have  got  his  metaphors  a  little  askew. 
When  the  House  of  Representatives  trampled 
all  over  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
yesterday,  Mr.  Bowles  tore  his  hair  and  ut- 
tered lamentations  about  a  "joyride  to  disas- 
ter." But  anybody  reared  on  the  range 
could  tell  him  It  was  not  a  joyride.  It 
was  a  stampede.  The  boys  just  got  to 
rearing  ^nd  plunging  and,  in  the  excite- 
ment, OPA  got  considerably  mussed  up. 
Maybe  regrettably  mussed  up.  But  if  Messrs. 
Bowles  and  Porter  and  the  OPA  got  run  over 
they  can't  place  all  the  blame  upon  Members 
of  Congress  who  this  year  are  up  for  reelec- 
tion. They  can  blame  much  cf  it  on  the 
popular  notion  that  our  national  planners 
have  made  such  a  mess  of  things  that  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  step  In  and  stralghtei\ 
matters  out.  In  any  case  OPA.  Its  deeds  and 
misdeeds,  are  issues  in  the  political  campaign 
that  is  already  taking  shape. 

This  Is  not  an  Ideal  atmosphere  for  legis- 
lation. It  is  likely  that  before  Congress  com- 
pletes action  on  the  bill  to  extend  the  life 
of  OPA  some  of  yesterday's  drastic  restric- 
tions will  be  modified  or  removed.  Some  cf 
the  more  sweeping  amendriaents  adopted 
with  such  a  rufh  could,  indeed,  as  Adminis- 
trator Porter  contends,  "make  the  law  com- 
pletely ineffective  and  Impossible  to  admin- 
ister." But  If  the  Representatives  acted  with 
more  heat  than  wisdom,  one  key  to  their 
action  can  be  found  in  the  amendments  re- 
quiring that  prlce-flxlng  Involve  a  reason- 
able profit  to  producers.,  processors,  distribu- 
tors, and  retailers,  and  calling  for  removal  of  * 
controls  on  any  commodity  when  Its  produc- 
tion for  a  12-month  period  equals  its  pro- 
duction in  the  peak  year  which  ended  oa 
June  30.  1941. 

From  Its  Inception  OPA  has  seemed  dis- 
posed too  often  to  consider  itself  an  agency 
with  a  social  mission.  This  has  given  rise  to 
perhaps  unfair  :usplcion  that  In  holding  the 
line  against  Inflation  It  has  played  favorites. 
Certainly  it  has  not  always  been  realistic  as. 


for  example.  In  assigning  the  drafting  of 
regulations  to  persons  seemingly  unfamiliar 
with  the  industries  they  were  regulating.  Its 
'  orders  have  been  confusing  and,  at  times,  in- 
comprehensible to  piactical  men  expected  to 
abide  by  them.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Administrator  Porter  and  Stabilization  Di- 
rector Bowles  would  be  well  advised  to  ad- 
vance some  practical  answers  to  the  criticism 
implicit  in  the  action  of  the  legislators. 


Feed    Famine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  new   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
day  by  day  the  OPA  is  rapidly  rcducirig 
the  food  supply  of  the  United  States. 
The  subversive  groups  who  plan  the  de- 
structive policies  of  the  OPA  knew  that 
revolutions  are  born  on  empty  stomachs 
and  emanciated  bodies.  Compulsory 
starvation  has  teen  the  technique  used 
by  trained  revolutionists  throughout  the 
ages  as  the  most  effective  means  to  over- 
throw governments.  The  OPA  is  strip- 
ping the  farms  of  livestock  and  poultry 
at  a  time  when  *ood  is  more  precious 
than  gold.  Sugar  is  being  denied  the 
processors  of  fruit  by  the  OPA  at  a  time 
when  every  ounce  of  fruit  and  its  juices 
should  be  converted  intb  food.  Another 
effective  means  to  overthrow  established 
government  is  an  excessive  issue  of 
money  by  means  of  the  printing  press, 
whetlier  it  be  currency  or  credit  money. 
Can  the  people  escape  inflation  with  the 
forces  which  are  creating  a  shortage  of 
food  in  conjunction  with  a  plethora  of 
cheap  money? 

I  insert,  under  unanimous  consent,  an 
article  entitled  "Feed  Famine."  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  un- 
der date  of  May  24,  1946: 

Sc.\ECE  Eats  roa  Hens.  Hogs,  and  Cows  Means 
Less  Meat.  Eggs  Ahead — Pigs  Sold  at  HALr 
Normal  Weight;  200  Chickens  in  One 
PotJLTRY  Flock  Starve — Egg  Black  Market 
Predicted 

(By  John  A.  McWethy) 

Fr&nch  Lick,  Ind. — Dwindling  supplies  of 
poultry  and  livestock  feed  are  beginning  to 
pull  down  this  country's  production  of  chick- 
ens, eggs,  turkeys,  milk,  and  meat. 

Higher  prices  for  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
other  ingredients  used  in  feed,  without  com- 
pensating rises  In  the  celling  on  livestock 
and  poultry  products,  are  accentuating  the 
trend.  The  profits  in  converting  feed  Into 
food  are  shrinking  under  the  new  prices. 

Feed  men,  here  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  attend  the  3-day  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Peed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion ending  today,  related  incident  after 
Incident  to  Indicate  the  effects  feed  shortages 
are  having  on  the  farm. 

Some  distress  selling  of  poultry  and  hogs 
has  started.  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
where  the  feed  shortage  Is  probably  more 
severe  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
turkeys  are  being  sold  at  weights  of  only  6 
or  6  pounds  instead  of  the  usual  15  or  20. 

hogs  sold  AT   150  POtTNDS 

One  feed  man  reports  that  hogs  are  coming 
to  market  In  Bloomlngton,  III.,  at  average 
weights  of  only  125  to  150  pounds,  only  a 


little  over  half  the  size  at  which  they  are  nor- 
mally sold.  This  same  trend  is  in  evidence 
in  big  markets  like  St.  Louis  which  are  In 
definite  grain  areas  bordering  the  Corn  Belt. 

A  New  Hampshire  farmer  who  has  arcund 
15.CO0  chickens,  recently  had  200  of  his  birds 
starve  to  death  because  he  had  nothing  to 
feed  them,  a  leading  eastern  feed  man  said. 

A  man  who  has  recently  been  through  the 
section  of  northern  Arkansas  where  a  large 
volume  of  broilers  are  raised,  said  that  fully 
half  the  broiler-growing  poultry  farms  had 
no  chickens  on  then.  Indicating  that  this 
condition  may  be  partly  due  to  the  squeeze 
on  profits  resulting  from  the  new  price  rela- 
tionships, a  representative  of  a  firm  in  Dela- 
ware that  nut  only  produces  feed  but  also 
runs  a  chick  hatchery  said  orders  for  thou- 
sands of  chicks  were  canceled  the  day  feed 
prices  were  raised  by  the  Government,  a  short 
time  ago. 

"Those  cancellations  and  reductions  re- 
sulting from  the  feed  shortage  are  going  to 
mean  lots  fewer  broilers  for  restaurants  In 
New  York  along  in  August  and  Septeml)er." 
he  said. 

MARKET  CAN'T  ABSORB  HENS 

A  Boston  feed  man  reported  that  New  Eng- 
land farmers  want  to  sell  their  old  hens  so 
fast  that  the  market  won't  absorb  all  of  them 
and  they  are  t»eg1nnlng  to  back  up.  A  similar 
condition  is  reported  In  the  Portland.  Oreg  , 
area. 

Effects  of  the  shortage  are  beginning  to 
show  up.  too.  in  official  statistics.  The  asso- 
ciation's new  president.  Walter  C.  Berger.  who 
has  Just  resigned  as  head  of  the  Production 
axid  Marketing  Administration's  feed  division, 
said  the  number  of  chicks  hatched  up  to 
May  1  this  year  Is  off  only  1  percent  from 
1945.  but  emphasized  that  the  number  of 
eg?s  In  incubators  on  May  1  was  26  percent 
'elow  last  year. 

The  feed  to  handle  chicks  is  down  sharply. 
Output  of  chick  starter  feed  made  by  the 
Ralston  Purina  Co..  for  example,  is  27  percent 
below  1945.  It's  next  to  impossible  to  get 
chicks  started  without  special  prepared  feeds 
of  this  type. 

DAIRY  rARMERS  CtnTING  DOWN 

Dairy  farmers  are  cutting  down.  too.  Mr. 
Berger  said  that  the  number  of  dairy  cattle 
is  off  3  percent  and  that  there  are  5  percent 
fewer  dairy  heifer  calves  than  there  were  a 
year  ago  There  are  17  percent  fewer  beef 
cattle  being  fattened  for  markets  in  feed  lots 
than  there  were  a  year  ago,  he  declared. 
This,  of  course,  will  mean  fewer  top-grade 
juicy  beefsteaks  this  fall. 

While  the  effects  of  the  feed  shortage  will 
be  confined  largely  to  food,  one  manufac- 
turer said  that  cotton  raisers  were  having  a 
hard  time  obtaining  mule  feed.  Mules  are 
stiH  used  extensively  on  southern  cotton 
plantations.  "If  a  mule  has  to  live  on  grass, 
he  can't  put  out  a  hard  day's  work  any  more 
than  a  man  can  on  a  salad  diet."  he  said. 

There  are  evidences  of  the  shortage  In  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  a 
few  days  ego,  not  a  dealer  In  town  had  a  bag 
of  poultry  feed.  Farmers  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y  .  have  t>een  giving  their  ducks  hog  and 
dairy  I'eed  to  keep  them  going.  In  California, 
chicken  raisers  are  feeding  their  poultry 
rabbit  pellets  (a  type  of  feed  made  largely 
from  alfalfa  meal ) . 

MANtTFACTLTlED  FEEDS  HARDEST  HIT 

The  scarcity  of  feed,  which  Is  getting  more 
acute  all  the  time,  is  particularly  bad  In 
manufactured  or  commercial  types.  Last 
year,  about  130.000,000  tons  of  feed  were 
consumed  In  this  country  by  livestock  and 
poultry,  excluding  hay  and  pasture  grass. 
Of  this  total,  some  30,000.000  tons  were  man- 
ufactured feeds.  The  balance  was  grain  fed 
on  the  farm  where  It  was  grown. 

Between  April  1  and  October  1,  the  coun- 
try's feed  supplies  will  be  about  14  percent, 
below  a  year  ago.  according  to  Dr.  L.  C.  Cun- 
ningham, agricultural  economist  from  Cor» 


nell  University.  However,  becauae  of  the 
pinch,  farmers  who  have  grain  are  hanging 
on  to  it  and  feeding  It  to  their  own  lue- 
stuck  rather  than  selling  It  to  feed  m:inu- 
facturers.  As  a  result,  output  of  feed  man.i- 
faciurers  over  this  period  will  be  off  25  to  SO 
percent  from  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Cunningham 
predicts. 

About  the  only  bright  spots  in  feeding  lr»- 
gredients  are  oats  and  alfalfa  meal.  B*- 
tween  now  and  October.  Dr.  Cunnlr\gham  tavs 
there  will  be  about  200.000.000  more  bufhrls 
of  oats  than  a  year  ego.  Corn  supplies,  how- 
ever, will  b?  off  230.COO.OCO  bushels  and  wheat 
will  be  down  about  100.000,000  bu^heljc 

The  new  crop  of  alfalfa,  now  l>elng  har- 
vested in  the  MlBsisslppi  Valley  and  the 
Southwest.  18  beginning  to  move  to  market. 
It  will  help  to  Fome  extent  in  tiding  feed 
users  through  th?  period  of  shortage  The 
supply  and  the  amount  that  can  b?  Ubed. 
however.   Is   quite   limited. 

OTHER  incred:ents  short 

Other  key  feed  ingredients  will  be  in  short 
rupply  because  of  restrictions  on  various  in- 
dviscries  producing  them.  Distilleries  will 
produce  350.000  tons  less  of  the  byproducts 
used  in  livestock  feed  over  the  period  from 
March  to  Cctobtr.  Breweries  will  turn  out 
alx)ut  67.000  tons  less  of  brewers'  grain, 
also  used  In  feed  Because  of  the  shortage 
of  wheat  and  the  order  requiring  flour  to  con- 
tain EO  percent  of  the  wheat  berry,  the  sup- 
ply of  millfeed.  which  is  what  remains  after 
flour  has  been  produced,  will  be  off  50000) 
to  600.000  tons  during  this  period 

/side  from  alfal^^.  it's  almost  impossible 
to  buy  feed  ingredients  A  Chicago  feed 
manufacturer  recently  made  a  1.000-mile  t(-ur 
covering  Minneapolis.  Omaha.  Kansas  City, 
and  St.  Louis  with  one  of  bis  buyers  In  an 
effort  to  buy  grain. 

"We  weren't  able  to  obtain  'enough  to  run 
our  mill  half  a  day."  he  said. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  feed  manu- 
facturers were  able  to  { pirate  at  or  near 
capacity.  Operations  have,  however,  been 
steadily  dropping  as  the  shortage  of  feed  in- 
gredients got  tighter.  Interviews  vlth  a 
number  of  manufacturers  here  Indicate  that 
output  of  various  firms  In  May  will  range  be- 
tween 45  percent  and  65  percent  of  the  like 
month  In  1945.  Without  enception,  feed  men 
said  they  expected  June  output  will  show  a 
further  decline.  July  may  be  even  worse 
until  the  new  crop  of  oats  and  wheat  begins 
to  arrive  in  .volume  toward  the  end  of  »he 
month 

L.  S.  Rlford.  who  has  just  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  association,  and 
who  is  president  of  the  Beacon  Milling  Co  at 
Cayuga,  N.  Y..  said  he  recently  attended  a 
meeting  where  40  feed  mills  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  country  were  represented. 
They  produce  60  to  70  percent  of  the  manu- 
factured feed  sold  in  the  area.  This  group 
produced  70  to  75  percent  as  much  In  April  a^ 
last  year  and  will  turn  out  only  55  to  60  per- 
cent as  much  in  May.  he  said.  Jtine  will  be 
much  worse,  he  added,  unless  something  Is 
done  to  enable  deficit  areas  to  purcha::e 
grain. 

MIDWESTERN  MILLS  BETTER  OFT 

Feed  mills  In  the  Midwest  are  operating. 
In  most  cases,  at  a  sllghtiy  higher  level.  A 
survey  of  men  here  from  firms  In  the  Mid- 
west Indicates  that  operations  range  from 
55  to  65  percent  of  capacity  at  the  present 
time.  These  companies,  too,  expect  June 
and  July  production  will  be  much  lower. 

Feed  men  think  that  poultry  and  egg  tup- 
plies  will  show  the  effects  of  what's  happen- 
Ing  this  fall. 

"You  are  going  to  see  one  of  the  worst 
black  markets  In  eggs  In  history,"  one  feed 
company  executive  predicted. 

Another  said  he  thought  eggs  would  go  to 
$1  or  $1.50  a  dozen  if  the  celling  is  taken  off. 
There  will  be  more  chicken  for  •  sliart  ttm* 
as  farmers  cull  their  flocks  and  reduce  poul- 
try numbers,  but  feed  men  think  that  by 


ttvuix:    t/uuii.    xvcauiuLJuii     rw.    ju3    ana 
UNESCO.    There    *e    have    given    the 


mation  deciarM  that  a  state  of  emergency 
txists  or  will  be  catised  by  eucli  actual  or 


line  against  Inflation  it  has  played  favorites. 
Certainly  It  has  not  always  been  realistic  as. 


weights  of  only  125  to  150  pounds,  only  A       nlngham,  agricultural  economist  from  Cor-      try  niunbers,  but  feed  men  think  that  by 
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this  fall  both  chicken  and  turkey  are  going 
to  be  in  short  aupply. 

The  Oovernmenl  has  asked  farmers  to  cut 
hog  production  10  percent  but  feed  men 
think  farmers  will  reduce  it  t>y  over  25  per- 
cent. This  will  begin  to  show  up  in  the  pork 
chops,  bacon,  and  ham  you  won't  be  able  to 
buy  by  this  fall  or  early  next  year.  If  there's 
any  subsUnUal  reduction  In  cattle,  beef  pro- 
duction will  be  very  slow  coming  back  be- 
cause it  requires  3  years  from  the  time  a 
cow  is  bred  until  a  T-bone  steak  Is  produced 
from  her  calf  grown  to  maturity. 


Our  Forei^  Len<ling  Profrun 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  May  24,  1946 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  herewith 
Insert  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  M.  S. 
STymczak.  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
before  the  annual  convention  of  Ohio 
-Bankers  Association  in  Columbus.  Ohio, 
on  May  16: 

Most  of  Europe  and  important  sections  of 
Asia  And  themselves  entering  the  period  of 
peace  with  only  a  fraction  of  their  normal 
export  trade.    They  have  not  adequate  means 
of  their  own  to  pay  for  the  great  volume  of 
imports  that  they  must  have  if  their  popula- 
tions are  to  be  kept  alive,  the  damage  of  the 
war  repaired,  and  their  industries  restocked 
with  raw  materials  and  set  functioning  again. 
Once  this  Job  Is  done,  the  war-stricken  coun- 
tries will  be  able  to  look  after  themselves. 
They  will  once  again  have  the  exports  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  the  goods  they  need  and  to 
service  the  debts  they  have  incurred  in  process 
of  rebuUdlng     Until  this  has  been  achieved, 
however,  the  United  States,  which  has  built 
up  lu  productive  power  during  the  war.  must 
be   prepared    to  supply   the  goods  and   the 
needed  financing  on  a  great  scale.    Since  thls^ 
Is  a  constructive  Job — one  that  strengthens 
the  economies  of  the  countrles'and  expands 
their  output— it  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
most  of  It  should    be   done   through   loans 
rather  than  by  a  mechanism  such  as  lend- 
lease.     The  countries   that  receive  our  aid 
wUI  by  reason  of  that  very  fact  be  placed  In 
position  to  repay  us  In  the  years  ahead.    We 
are  already  engaged  upon  this  lending  pro- 
gram and  I  hope  to  give  you  a  brief  picture  of 
Jt  and  the  phlloeophy  behind  It  in  my  talk 
today. 

First,  let  me  say.  however,  that  we  are  going 
Into  It  with  our  eyes  open.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten what  happened  to  the  investments 
that  we  had  abroad  In  the  1920's.  Our  ex- 
perience then  was  bad  In  many  respects 
though  not  as  bad  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  on  our  total  foreign  In- 
Teetxnent  In  the  1920's  we  have  received  an 
aggregate  service  in  dollars,  which  together 
with  the  undefaulted  loans  and  equity  hold- 
iBffi,  is  well  in  excess  of  the  money  we  In- 
TMted.  Speaking  very  broadly,  we  have  re- 
ceived something  like  the  equivalent  of  3-  or 
4-percent  return  on  the  whole  Investment. 
This  is  primarily  due  to  our  good  exj)erience 
on  direct  business  investments  abroad  and. 
In  any  case,  it  Is  far  short  of  the  8  or  9 
percent  which  was  charged  on  manv  Individ- 
ual loans  in  the  IBaO's;  but  rates  of  that 
■Bfaltude  give  fair  warning  that  the  loan 
ttat  Is  being  made  Is  a  pretty  poor  risk.  And 
such  rates  constitute  a  burden  on  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  debtor  country  that  la 


almost    Impossible   to  carry   when   a   major 
world  depression  strikes. 

This  time  the  rate  of  interest  we  are  charg- 
ing on  reconstruction  loans  Is  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  3  percent — a  rate  which,  as  I  have 
Just  remarked,  appears  to  have  been  actually 
realiaed  on  the  Investments  of  the  1920'8  as 
a  whole.  Also,  this  time  foreign  loans  are 
being  carefully  screened  to  meet  only  the 
mcst  urgent  and  productive  needs.  They  are 
not  being  bllr^dly  pressed  upon  countries  to 
finance  underukingf  that  are  beyond  their 
means.  They  are  tieing  Judged  in  terms  of 
the  effects  they  will  have  upon  the  whole 
economy  of  a  country  and  its  international 
position.  And  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
uncertainties  of  the  years  ahead,  there  are 
new  factors  in  the  situation  that  afford  some 
hope  that  the  problem  of  transferring  service 
on  these  loans  across  the  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  will  not  prove  to  be  the 
stumbling  block  it  was  In  the  1930's. 

The  chief  ground  for  this  hope  Is  that  we 
have  probably  learned  enough  in  the  last  10 
or  15  years  to  prevent  the  full  recurrence  of 
such  a  depression  as  then  occurred.     While 
we  are  far  from  having  mastered  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  Keep  a  free  economy  running 
smoothly     at     maximum     production— while 
there    are    many    years    of    trial    and    error 
ahead — we  have.  I  believe,  learned  enough  to 
prevent     the     most     extreme     fluctuations. 
Steadier  economies  In  the  major  countries 
will  lessen  the  disturbances  to  international 
trade.      In    addition,     the    most    upsetting 
element  in  the  international  situation  in  the 
1930s— great  capital  flights- will  be  severely 
under  control  in  most  countries  in  the  years 
ahead      All   this  will  tend  to  limit  the  size 
of  the  International  deficits  we  must  face. 
And  as  these  deficits  occur  the  International 
Monetary   Fund,   an   Institution    which   was 
not  available  in  the  1930s,  will  swing  into 
action.     It  will  use  I'a  position  to  help  as- 
sure that  adequate  corrective  measures    are 
taken  and  taken  in  time.    While  they  are  be- 
ing taken  and  until  they  can  bear  fruit,  the 
fund   will   be   prepared    to   assist   a   country 
financially  ly   making  foreign   exchange  re- 
sources temporarily  available  to  it.     Not  only 
will  countries  have  access  to  the  billions  of 
dollars  available  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  but  they  already  have  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  of  their  own.  which  are  more 
than  double  the  reserves  that  were  avalLible 
to  them  to  meet  the  crisis  of  the  1930's     These 
reserves  are  not.  of  course  evenly  distributed 
according  to  need,  and  in  any  case  they  must 
largely    be    usea    for    currency    stabilization 
purposes  rather  than  for  the  reconstruction 
Job.    That  Job  Is  too  big  for  them.    But  the 
loans  made  for  reconstiuction  will  be  safer 
if  a  larger  measure  of  cirrency  stability  and 
freedom  of  exchange  markets  Is  achieved. 

Here  then  are  four  major  reasons — dimin- 
ished business  fluctuations,  control  of  capi- 
tal flights,  action  of  the  International  Mone- 
tarv-  Fund,  and  larger  basic  reserves  abroad  of 
gold  and  dollar  exchange — four  major  reasons 
why  the  International  financial  breakdown  of 
the  leSO's  is  not  likeJy  to  be  repeated  on  the 
same  scale  again.  I  might  add  to  this  list 
of  economic  factors  the  progress  that  we  hope 
to  make  In  the  forthcoming  conferences  on 
commercial  policy.  If  these  conferences 
achieve  substantial  reductions  In  the  bar- 
riers to  international  trade  and  open  the 
field  more  widely  to  private  enterprise  and 
competition,  the  effectiveness  of  measures 
designed  to  correct  balance  of  payments  def- 
icits will  be  correspondingly  enhanced. 
Even  on  the  political  front,  although  the  im- 
mediate problems  are  great,  we  are  better 
organized  than  in  the  anarchic  period  of  the 
1930's;  for  now  we  have  the  United  Nations 
embracing  all  the  great  powers  and  with  the 
United  States  playing  a  full  and  piuposeful 
role.  The  possibility  that  war  will  cut  across 
the  whole  pattern  of  International  invest- 
ment is  materially  lessened  though,  of  coiu^e, 
far  from  eliminated  by  the  United  NaUons. 


All  of  this  may  sound  a  bit  optimistic  to 
you  bankers.  I  can  sympathize  with  that 
feeling.  If  one  locks  only  at  the  problems 
that  face  us  today  In  the  international 
sphere,  there  can  t>e  few  grounds  for  opti- 
mism. The  problems  themselves  are  un- 
precedented, and  it  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  predict  In  Just  what  way  this  war- 
stricken  world  will  finally  settle  down.  What 
I  have  been  trying  to  emphasize,  however,  is 
that  we  are  far  better  organized  and 
equipped  to  deal  with  these  problems  than  we 
were  with  those  which  were  left  behind  by 
the  first  World  War.  We  should  not  Just 
sit  back  and  assume  that  history  will  repeat 
itself.  The  basis  of  international  investment 
has  been  strengthened  in  many  Important 
respects  and  we  are  taking  what  the  generals 
call  "calculated  risks"  when  we  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  war-damaged  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  If  we  can  aid  these  coun- 
tries to  get  back  on  their  feet;  if  we  can  tide 
them  over  these  first  years  when  their  short- 
ages are  temporarily  acute  and  their  means 
of  paying  for  them  through  exports  are  not 
yet  restored;  If  we  can  help  them  to  obtain 
the  means  to  help  themselves;  then  we  may 
find  not  only  that  they  can  repay  us  what  we 
have  lent,  but  that  they  are  strong  enough  to 
participate  with  us  In  building  a  world  of 
free  enterprise  and  expanding  employment 
and  production.  It  is  in  that  sort  of  world 
that  democracy  can  best  thrive. 

We  have  kept  these  purposes  clearly  before 
us  in  the  lending  program  we  have  under- 
taken. The  key  loan  Is.  of  course,  that  to  the 
British.  The  United  Kingdom  Is  the  greatest 
trading  nation  In  the  world,  and  the  pound 
sterling  is  the  currency  In  which  much  of  the 
world's  business  Is  carried  on.  The  many 
countries  that  export  to  England  more  than 
they  buy  from  here  were  at  one  time  able  to 
employ  the  sterling  proceeds  of  their  sales  to 
buy  outside  the  sterling  area — particularly  In 
the  United  States.  Under  war  conditions  this 
freedom  was  lost.  England  could  not  possi- 
bly restore  it  again  in  the  difficult  transition 
years  without  the  aid  of  the  American  loan. 
She  doesn't  have  the  dollars.  Without  the 
loan  she  would  be  driven  to  desperate  meas- 
ures—to a  whole  series  of  bilateral  deals, 
every  one  of  which  would  discriminate 
against  the  United  States  and  would  draw 
world  trade  away  from  Its  most  productive 
channels.  Although  in  the  end  this  system 
would  seriously  shrink  world  trade  as  a  whole 
and  work  against  Britain's  own  interests,  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  forced  to  get  what 
she  could  out  of  It  in  the  critical  transition 
years  Anything  gained  in  that  period,  when 
exports  were  still  insufficient  to  pay  for  the 
most  urgent  Import  needs,  would  be  worth 
considerable  sacrifice  of  future  potentialities. 
Once  set  on  this  path  It  would  be  hard  for 
her  ever  to  disentangle  herself.  So  many 
vested  Interests  would  grow  up  around  the 
discriminatory  bilateral  arrangements  that 
even  the  Bretton  Woods  Fund  cculd  hardly 
blast  them  loose.  And  with  England  playing 
this  sort  of  economic  game  the  chances  for 
cooperation  in  the  political  field  would  be 
Jeopardized. 

The  loan  agreement  with  the  British, 
therefore,  provides  specifically  that,  within 
1  year  from  the  date  when  the  agreement 
becomes  effective,  sterling  due  on  current 
transactions  with  any  part  of  the  world  shall 
be  made  convertible  unlets  the  United  States 
consents  to  an  extension  of  time.  This  la 
written  Into  an  agreement  in  which  t3.750.- 
OOO.OCO  is  provided  to  help  England  purchase 
the  supplies  she  will  urgently  need  before 
her  exports  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional Income  build  up  sufficiently  to  enable 
her  to  pay  her  own  way.  Because  the  loan 
deals  with  a  key  situation  and  has  larger 
objectives  than  a  mere  financial  transaction. 
It  is  on  a  larger  scale  and  on  more  liberal 
terms  than  any  other  contemplated  by  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  laid  before  Con- 
gress lor  approval;  and  the  funds,  if  supplied. 
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will  be  voted  by  Congress  for  this  specific 
purpose. 

The  remainder  of  the  United  States  lend- 
ing program  is  largely  being  carried  out  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Substantial  cred- 
its, to  be  rure,  are  being  extended  by  other 
agencies  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  lend- 
lease  inventories  and  surplus  property  abroad, 
and  the  Maritime  Commission  has  been  au- 
thorized to  sell  ships  on  credit.  All  this  is 
helping  to  meet  the  needs  of  Europe  and 
Asia  on  the  basis  of  deferred  payments  But 
the  loans  of  actual  money  are  being  made 
almost  entirely  by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Our  policy  on  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
has  been  to  meet  only  the  mcst  pressing 
needs  that  must  be  financied  liefore  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  Is  ready  for  business.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Export-Import  Bank  were  In- 
creaseo'  last  summer  from  8700.000.000  to 
$3.5C0.O0O.OOO  and  the  President  has  stated 
that  he  will  ask  Congress  for  another  $1,250.- 
000.000  to  enable  the  Bapk  to  complete  Its 
part  of  the  reconstruction  job.  Substantial 
loans  have  already  Ijeen  authorized  to  France, 
Belgium.  Netherlands,  Denmark.  Norway.  Fin- 
land. Poland,  and  Greece,  and  still  larger 
loans  to  these  and  other  countries  are  now 
under  discussion.  The  programs  have  been 
pared  down  repeatedly;  but  the  rock-bottom 
needs  that  must  be  met  before  the  Inter- 
national Bank  is  ready  to  take  over  remain 
on  a  vast  scale. 

Reconstruction  loans  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  have  been  made  on  a  3  percent 
20-year  basis  except  for  a  few  special  loans 
for  30  years  at  2^,  percent.  These  special 
loans  have  been  made  only  to  France.  Bel- 
gium, and  the  Netherlands  and  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  goods  authorized 
under  the  lend-lease  program  but  ordered 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  They  amount  to 
about  $650,000,000.  The  remainder  of  the 
great  Expert-Import  Bank  reconstruction 
loans,  which  are  on  a  3-percent  basis  with 
serial  maturities,  may  In  the  course  of  time 
prove  salable  in  some  measure  to  the  private 
market.  This  Is  particularly  likely  In  the 
case  of  the  shorter  maturities. 

The  bank  Is  anxious  to  sell  as  much  as  It 
can  to  the  market  because  it  is  under  a  legal 
directive  to  supplement  private  investment 
rather  than  compete  with  it  and  because  the 
more  It  can  sell,  the  more  resources  it  will 
have  to  do  those  parts  of  the  Job  which  pri- 
vate investors  are  not  yet  ready  to  do.  As 
you  know,  the  $200,000,000  loan  recently 
made  to  the  Netherlands  Government  was 
opened  to  the  banks  of  the  country  on  a 
participation  basis.  Since  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely short  maturity  of  from  1  to  2  years 
and  bore  an  Interest  rate  of  2 '4  percent  it  is 
not  surprising  that  $100,000,000  of  it  was  in 
fact  taken  by  the  banks.  It  L»  not.  to  be  sure, 
the  usual  type  of  loan  provided  for  recon- 
struction purposes.  That  would  require  a 
much  longer  term.  The  $200,000,000  credit  Is 
merely  In  anticipation  of  ether  measures 
that  the  Dutch  will  take  to  borrow  here  or 
liquidate  their  assets.  Nevertheless  It  is 
cause  for  considerable  satisfaction  that  a 
market  which  Is  extremely  cautious  about 
resuming  international  lending  after  the  ex- 
periences of  the  1930's  has  made  on  this  oc- 
casion so  substantial  an  investment. 

The  chief  channel  through  which  private 
funds  will  flow  abroad  In  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture, however.  Is  likely  to  be  obligations  of 
the  International  Bank,  The  major  part  of 
the  bank's  lending  will  be  financed  with 
funds  raised  In  the  market,  since  the  bank 
can  use  only  20  percent  of  its  own  capital 
for  making  loans.  The  remaining  80  percent 
can  t>e  called  up  only  to  the  extent  it  may  be 
needed  to  meet  the  obligation  of  the  bank. 
The  bank  may  raise  funds  either  by  issuing 
its  own  securities  or  by  guaranteeing  the 
issues  of  foreign  borrowers.  In  either  case 
private  Investors  will  t>e  supplying  funds  to 


foreigners  while  the  bank  assumes  the  credit 
risk. 

I  should  be  Interested  to  have  your  com- 
ments on  the  market  prospects  for  bonds 
of  the  International  Bank.  It  Is  possible 
that  there  will  be  an  offering  of  such  bonds 
before  the  year  is  out.  As  you  know,  the 
International  Bank  came  Into  existence  last 
December,  and  In  March  the  first  meeting 
of  Its  Beard  of  Governors  was  held  In  Sa- 
vannah. The  smaller  working  group  of  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  to  whom  the  Ixjard  has 
delegated  most  of  Its  powers  is  even  now  in 
session  in  Washington.  Tlie  president  of  the 
bank  will  have  to  build  up  a  staff,  and  thla 
may  take  some  months.  Gradually  the  bank 
win  acquire  working  funds  through  calling 
up  a  portion  of  Its  capital.  Under  lU  stat- 
utes, however,  it  can  hardly  call  up  much 
more  than  $400,000,000  of  dollar  subscrip- 
tions before  the  fall;  and  if.  as  seems  likely, 
the  demand  of  foreign  countries  Is  predomi- 
nantly for  dollar  resources,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary lor  the  bank  at  an  early  date  to  offer 
its  bonds  for  sale  In  this  country 

At  the  cutset  insurance  companies  and 
savings  banks  in  many  States  may  find  that 
the  existing  legislation  does  not  provide  for 
purchase  of  this  new  type  of  bond.  Until 
a  few  months  ago  this  was  the  case  In  New 
York:;but  through  prompt  action  a  law  was 
passed  permitting  the  savings  banks  of  that 
State  to  invest  in  the  obligations  of  the  new 
International  Bank  when  they  become 
available.  Commercial  banks  In  general  will 
be  free  to  invest  up  to  10  percent  of  their 
capital  and  surplus.  It  will  be  for  them  to 
determine  to  what  extent  they  wish  to  pur- 
chase, securities  of  the  International  Bank, 
taking  Into  account  maturity,  risk,  market- 
ability, etc.  The  bank  will  undoubtedly  ex- 
ercise great  care  to  adapt  the  form  of  its 
securities  to  the  potential  market  which  it 
finds  available. 

As  regards  the  basic  risk  Involved  I  might 
make  one  comment.  The  bank  cannot  lend 
more  than  Its  unlmpalret  subscribed  capital, 
surplus,  and  reserves,  which  today  amount  to 
about  $7,600,000,000.  Hence  If  It  borrows  and 
lends  to  the  maximum  possible,  both  its 
loans  and  its  obligations  will  amount  to 
about  $7,600,000,000.  The  obligations  will  be 
covered  to  the  extent  of  about  $3,200,000,000 
by  the  United  States  subscription.  The  re- 
maining $4,400,000,000  will  be  covered  by 
claims  against  foreign  governments  and  cen- 
tral banks  amounting  to  about  $12,000,000.- 
000—1.  e..  $4,400,000,000  of  foreign  govern- 
ment subscriptions  to  the  capital  of  the  bank 
plus  the  $7,600,000,000  of  loans,  all  of  which 
must  have  behind  them  the  credit  of  a  gov- 
ernment, central  bank,  or  similar  Institution 
acceptable  to  the  International  Bank.  This 
$12,000,000,000  of  claims  against  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  central  bank''  would  have  to 
shrink  through  defaults  to  $4,400,000,000  be- 
fore the  bonds  of  the  International  Bank 
would  cease  to  be  covered  in  full.  No  such 
shrinkage  as  this  occurred  In  the  servicing 
of  our  foreign  Investment  during  the  ill- 
fated  1930's  and  there  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  occur  in  the  decades  ahead — 
particularly  In  view  of  the  factors  to  which 
I  have  called  your  attention  earlier  in  this 
talk. 

If  the  securities  of  the  International  Bank 
find  a  ready  market  In  the  United  States  It 
should  be  able  In  1947  to  relieve  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  most  of  the  burden  of  mak- 
ing reconstruction  or  development  loans. 
While  the  shift  from  the  Export -Import  Bank 
to  the  International  Bank  will  t>e  from  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  an  Institution 
representing  some  40  nations,  the  predomi- 
nant role  of  the  United  States  in  International 
lending  will  not  be  greatly  altered  by  the 
change.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
United  States  investment  market  will  be  ex- 
pected to  supply  most  of  the  International 
Bank's  funds.  Furthermore  the  American 
director  of  the  bank  wields  about  37  percent 


of  the  total  Tottng  power.  Iren  more  im- 
portant than  this,  however,  are  the  provi- 
sions under  which  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  Is  required  before  the  Bank  can  lend 
the  dollars  subscribed  by  the  United  states 
or  can  float  or  guarantee  an  laaue  in  the 
American  market. 

The  power  to  give  or  withhold  consent  in 
these  cases  has  been  assigned  by  Congress  to 
a  new  body  which  already  has  aasimned  prl* 
mary  importance  In  our  international  lend- 
inc  picture.  I  refer  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems,  commonly  known  as  the 
NAC.  This  Council  Is  composed  of  three  Cab- 
inet members— the  Secretartea  of  State. 
Treasury,  and  Commerce — and  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  These  five  men  have  been 
given  the  task  of  coordinating  the  foreign 
lending  policies  and  financial  operations  at 
this  Government  and  o  the  United  SUte* 
represenUttves  on  the  International  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  It  ta 
for  them  to  keep  the  whole  program  that  X 
have  been  discussing  in  this  talk  in  proper 
proportion  and  order.  Not  only  must  It  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  one 
foreign  country  as  against  another  but  It 
must  be  fitted  Into  the  position  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  In  such  a  way  as  to  help  pre- 
serve Its  stability.  The  NAC  U  taking  its  task 
with  the  utmost  seriousness.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  Chairman  and  there  are 
regular  meetings  In  his  office.  The  group  la 
constantly  shaping  and  reviewing  the  lend- 
ing program  of  this  country,  both  In  detail 
and  as  a  whole.  As  the  Internatlonnl  Fund 
and  Bank  come  Into  full  operation,  the  task 
of  the  NAC  Will  be  Increased.  But  It  Is  al- 
ready clear  that  an  adequate  sjrstem  has  now 
been  devised  for  bringing  together  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  primarily  concerned  with 
our  foreign  financial  policy.  I  believe  that 
you  have  in  this  Council  the  best  assurapce 
you  could  ask  that  the  lending  program  of 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  broadly 
conceived  and  well  integrated  and  that  It 
will  make  the  most  effective  use  of  our  ad- 
mittedly limited  resources  It  will  be  pow■^ 
erfully  directed  toward  rebuilding  the  kind 
of  International  world  In  which  American 
free  enterprise  can  thrive  side  by  side  with 
foreign  enterprise,  and  the  foundations  of 
t!.?  peace  can  l>e  made  secure. 
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The  Ku  Kluz  Klan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
surgence of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the 
southland  is  disturbing  to  r>atrlotic 
Americans  Religious  bigotry  should  be 
stamped  out  in  these  United  States. 
One  of  America's  great  newspapers,  the 
Post-Dispatch,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
some  pointed  ohservations  to  make  on 
the  subject.  I  am  inserting  hereinbelow 
an  editorial  of  that  newspaper  from  Its 
editions  of  May  12: 

IXVIVAL  or  THE  KV   KLVX  KLAN 

The  pattern  of  reaction  that  followed 
World  War  I  Is  being  repeated  today  on  many 
fronts.  One  of  its  most  sinister  manifesta- 
tions is  seen  in  the  glare  of  burning  crosaea 
in  southern  fields  and  on  southern  moun- 
tains, where  bands  of  sheeted  figures  perform 
their  ceremonial  mumbo-Jumbo  and  hear 
intolerance  preached  In  the  gulae  of  patriot- 
ism.    Again  new  groups  of  the  gullible  are 


t. 
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private  investors  will  be  supplying  funds  to       director  of  the  bank  wields  about  37  percent       l«n.    Again  new  groups  of  the  gullible  »r« 
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found  to  pay  910  a  bead  for  admittance  to 
the  hooded  ranks  and  to  fill  the  promoters' 
pocketA. 

The  revival  of  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan,  after  It 
was  so  thoroughly  exposed  and  discredited  20 
years  ago,  la  a  saddening  commentary  on  our 
times.  In  Its  previous  incarnation  the  Klan 
was  antl -Catholic.  anti-Jew,  anti-Negro,  antl- 
forelgner.  antllabor.  anttliberal  and  there  is 
no  re—on  to  assiime  that  lu  character  has 
changed  especially  since  Its  present  resur- 
gence follows  admittance  ol  Negro  voters  to 
some  southern  primaries  and  the  opening  of 
a  unionization  drive  m  the  South.  In  the 
past  it  was  only  a  step  from  cow-pasttire 
meetings  to,  the  flopRlngs.  tar-and-feather 
>  parties,  abductions,  and  even  murders  that 
made  up  the  Klan's  sordid  record  In  the  early 
twenties. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  a  com- 
mittee on  un-American  Ism.  whose  duty  it  is 
to  Investlgato  such  antidemocratic  move- 
ments as  the  Klan  has  typified.  Strangely, 
the  committee  has  concentrated  on  leftist 
and  liberal  groups.  Will  it  now  look  into  the 
doings  of  the  revived  KKK  and  expose  Its 
machinations  before  the  organization  again 
becomes  a  menace  to  orderly  government? 


On  Historic   Ground 


Report  Adopted  by  Convention  of  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASsACHusrrrs 

IN  THJS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e::tend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  report  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  1946  con- 
vention of  the  United  Textile  Workers 
of  America  in  session  at  the  Hotel  Roose- 
velt. Washington.  D.  C.  from  April  29 
through  May  2: 

KZTOIT  or  rOMMrnTE  ON   LTGISLATION 

The  committee  recommends  that  this  con- 
vention of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America  go  on  record  In  support  of  the  fol- 
lowing legislative  measures  or  demands: 

1.  That  we  demand  the  further  extension  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  into  1947. 
and  that  we  oppose  the  adoption  of  any 
amendments  which  would  deprive  the  OPA 
of  Us  effectiveness  In  maintaining  control  on 
prices: 

2.  That  we  press  for  the  Immediate  plac- 
ing before  the  House  of  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell  bill  for  Its  adoption  In  Its  present 
form,  with  the  amendment  providing  for  a 
reduction  in  age  qualifications  for  eligibility 
to  old-age  benefits  of  from  65  years  to  60 
years: 

3.  That  we  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of 
the  bill  now  before  Congress,  which  provides 
for  a  65-cent  minimum  hourly  wage: 

Further,  that  we  demand  l^lslation  which 
will  guarantee  equal  pay  for  equal  work;  and 

Finally,  that  we  demand  Federal  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  to  raise  the  level  of 
wages  In  the  South  to  that  of  wages  In  the 
North: 

4.  That  we  demand  legislation  providing  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage  for  all. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that 
this  convention  instruct  the  officers  of  the 
Unitad  Textile  Workers  of  America  and  urge 
upon  all  locals  to  place  the  above  demands 
before  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
country  and  press  for  passage  of  legislation 
on  these  matters. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  KEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House.  I  pre- 
sent for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
RiccoRD  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Standard-Star  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y..  entitled  "On  Historic  Ground": 

ON    HISTORIC   CROrND 

When  7  representatives  of  51  United  Na- 
tions motored  last  week  through  northern 
Westchester  they  traversed  ground  dedicated 
by  struggle  to  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  this 
country.  It  would  be,  therefore,  wholly  ap- 
propriate historically  that  the  headquarters 
of  an  International  organization  with  such 
aims  be  established  where  two  centuries  and 
more  ago  a  freedom-loving  and  pioneering 
people  made  their  mark. 
.  It  was  in  November  1683  that  Westchester 
was  erected,  one  of  the  12  original  counties  of 
this  Empire  State.  And  during  these  early 
years  the  northern  part  of  Westchester  was 
much  more  Important  In  its  relationship  to 
other  sectors  than  has  been  true  In  recent 
years,  when  the  heavily  populated  southern 
half  has  more  or  less  ruled  the  roost. 

Back  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  coun- 
ty was  divided  into  20  towns.. the  county 
Included  all  that  is  now  the  Bronx.  Mor- 
rlsania.  West  Farms  and  Kingsbrldge  went 
from  the  comity  to  New  Lork  City  In  1874, 
and  In  1895  there  followed  Wakefield.  Wil- 
llamsbrldge.  the  town  of  Westchester,  and 
portions  of  Enstchester  and  Pelham. 

In  earlier  days  we  had  other  names  for 
some  of  our  upcounty  towns.  One  was  Salem, 
to  become  South  Salem  in  1806.  in  order 
that  it  might  be  distinguished  from  North 
Salem,  and  then  later  it  became  Lewisboro. 
There  was.  too.  Stephentown,  changed  to 
Somers  in  1808.  New  Castle  wa.s  formed  from 
North  Castle  In  1791.  And  there  were  already 
In  e.Tlstence  Bedford  and  Poundrldge  and 
Ycrktown. 

For  a  time  Westchester  had  Its  county 
courthouse  in  Bedford,  and  when  that  was 
burned  by  the  British  In  1''79,  courts  were 
held  In  Upper  Salem.  County  supervisors 
met  for  a  time  In  Bedford's  Presbyterian 
Meeting  House,  and  there  was  much  up- 
county  opposition  when  White  Plains  became 
the  permanent  county  seat.  Back  In  those 
days  it  was  prety  much  an  all-day  trip  from 
Upp?r  Westchester,  through  Connecticut,  by 
coach  and  rail  and  later  trolley  from  Port 
Chester.  For  a  while,  Bedford  enjoyed  a 
greater  population  thSn  had  Yonkers. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  Ds  Lancey 
Manor  Houso  In  Salem  Center  was  the  "Half- 
way House"  for  traveler*  from  Norwalk  to 
Pcckskill,  from  the  Sound  to  the  Hudson.  It 
was  about  then.  In  1731,  when  New  York  and 
Connecticut  decided  to  settle  their  quarrels 
over  boundaries.  New  York  giving  Connecti- 
cut a  section  of  land  along  Long  Island 
Bound.  12  by  8  miles,  accounting  for  the 
zigzag  bite  into  Westchester,  an  area  through 
which  the  UN  delegation  traveled  last  week. 
In  return,  Connecticut  gave  New  York  a 
rectangular  strip  of  almost  2  miles  width 
and  60  miles  in  length,  reaching  to  the 
Massachusetts  border.  So  "cantankerously" 
true  to  old  loyalties  were  the  renounced  resi- 
dents that  many  refused  to  vote — or  pay 
taxesn— and  It  was  not  until  1880  that  final 
Joint  legislative  action  confirmed  the  swap. 
They  are  people  of  firm  attachments  In 
northern  Westchester.  They  have  Dutch 
blood. 


There  we  found  then  trapping  and  fish- 
ing and  hunting,  early  grist  and  saw  mills, 
a  country  of  hand-made  plows  and  black- 
smith's bellows,  where  everybody  worked, 
even  the  dog  upon  his  treadmill  churning 
out  the  butter.  There  were  the  toll- 
turnpikes — great -granddaddy  of  our  modern 
parkway  toll  stations — and  the  spinning 
wheels,  the  root  cellars,  and  the  flocks  of 
sheep.  (The  village  of  Somers  once  blocked 
a  railroad  extension  because  the  farmers 
feared  the  engine  smoke  v.'ould  blacken  the 
wool.) 

That  Is  the  territory,  as  elsewhere  In  West- 
j  Chester,  through  which  roamed  "Appleseed 
iJohrmy  "  and  "Tlie  Old  Leather  Man."  Here 
can  be  found  the  fireplaces  with  the  old 
Dutch  ovens,  and  spit  and  cauldron,  the  bed- 
rooms with  foot-warmers,  and  the  trundle 
beds.  But  not  all  household  equipment  was 
home  made.  There  were  In  these  home-s 
beautiful  Hepplewhite  mahogany  desks  and 
tables  of  satinwood  and  poll£hed  ebony,  sand- 
wich gla£s  lamps,  and  beautifully  designed 
silverware  from  the  old  country.  Comfort 
even  called  for  bed-steps  where  the  four- 
posters  were  high.  And  for  prices,  board  at 
Bailey's  Tavern  was  only  a  dollar  a  week  and 
beef  could  be  purchased  for  1  cent  a  pound. 

Yes,  those  are  liberty-loving  grounds  where 
the  UN  delegates  from  Russia  and  Iraq,  from 
Uruguay,  and  China,  and  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  traveled  last  week. 

Too  bad.  isn't  it,  that  there  Is  little  likeli- 
hood the  home  of  world  liberty  Is  not  to  rest 
upon  those  history-hallowed  acres  of  north- 
ern Westchester. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  Committee  For 
Armem'an  Rights  and  the  Armenian 
National  Coancil  of  America  at  Hotel 
Edison,  Lynn,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  UASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Ieav»? 
to  extend,  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  resolution  in 
support  of  the  Armenian  people's  appeal 
to  the  United  Nations  adopted  at  a  rally 
held  by  the  Lynn  Committee  for  Arme- 
nian Rights  and  the  Armenian  National 
Council  of  America  at  the  Hotel  Edison, 
Lynn.  Mass.,  Sunday,  May  19,  1946: 
To  His  Excellency  Trycve  Lie, 

Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations- 

Whereas  many  thousands  of  Armenians 
have  suffered  under  Turkish  domination 
and  now  live  in  circumstances  of  great  pov- 
erty and  destitution  In  foreign  countries 
particularly  in  the  Near  Eastern  and  Medi- 
terranean countries;  and 

Whereas  great  numbers  of  Armenians  havj 
expressed  a  desire  for  repatriation  in  their 
homeland;  and 

Whereas  an  adequate  homeland  In  Soviet 
Armenia  for  the  Armenian  people  is  only  pos- 
sible through  the  restoration  of  the  Ar- 
menian territory  forcibly  taken  from  them 
by  the  Turks;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Turkey  hafi 
for  centuries  brutally  slaughtered  and  op- 
pressed the  Armenian  people;  and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  Government  o:' 
the  United  States  has  since  1920  been  on< 
of  extensive  friendship  to  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple; and 


Whereas  President  Woodrow  Wilson  In  his 
1920  arbitration  award  provided  for  the  res- 
toration of  Armenian  provinces  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Turks;  and 

Whereas  the  Armenian  people  have  made 
great  strides  during  the  past  25  years  as 
Soviet  Armenia  under  the  U.  S.  S.  R.;   and 

Whereas  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mUllon 
Armenian  soldiers  with  great  courage  and 
bravery  served  in  the  Russian  Anny  in  the 
fight  against  Nazi  Germany,  as  did  American 
Armenians  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II;  and 

Whereiis  the  United  Nations  has  a  grave 
responsibility  and  a  solemn  obligation  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace  and  well-being  to  cor- 
rect international  injustices:  Now  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Lynn  Committee  for  Armenian 
Rights  and  the  Armenian  National  Council 
of  America,  held  at  the  Hotel  Edison.  Lynn, 
Mass..  on  May  19,  1946.  unanimously 
and  earnestly  makes  its  plea  to  the  United 
Nations  to  give  prompt  and  sympathetic  at- 
tention and  consideration  to  the  request  of 
the  people  of  Armenia  as  outlined  in  this 
resolution;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  b6 
sent  to  the  delegations  of  each  of  the  United 
Nations:  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States.  Hon.  James  P.  Byrnes;  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Harry  S.  Truman;  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee;  and  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 
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Prosperity  for  Farmers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  recently  carried  an 
article  which  discusses  farm  income  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Pace  bill.  Be- 
cause of  its  interesting  approach,  infor- 
mation, and  conclusions,  I  am  inserting  it 
hereinbelow: 

GILDING  THE  ULT  FOB  FARUEKS 

Farmers'  cash  receipts  touched  a  new  peak 
of  $22,000,000  000  In  1945.  And  whUe  farm- 
operating  costs  have  risen,  the  net  Income  of 
farm  proprietors  last  year  approached  $13,- 
000,000,000,  or  almost  three  times  the  1940 
level.  On  the  basis  of  this  record,  passage 
of  the  pending  Pace  bill,  which  would  raise 
agricultural  parity  prices  to  reflect  higher 
farm-labor  costs,  only  will  gild  the  lily. 

The  House  will  doubtless  pass  the  Pace  bill, 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  as  a 
rider  to  minimum-wage  legislation.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  stated  that  he  will  veto  the 
parity  price  boost  measure,  however.  The 
real  fight,  therefore,  will  develop  over  a  drive 
to  pass  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto. 

Advocates  of  the  Pace  bill  claim  It  need  not 
raise  prices  of  agricultural  products,  since 
nothing  m  the  bill  requires  that  these  prices 
b«  pegged  at  parity.  But  the  Price  Control 
Act  requires  that  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts be  supported  for  2  years  after  the  offi- 
cial close  of  hostilities  at  90  percent  of  parity, 
and  other  legislation  will  doubtless  be  sought 
to  support  farm  prices  thereafter  at  similar 
or  higher  levels. 

Any  formula  for  raising  parity  prices  Is  a 
move  In  the  direction  of  raising  the  floor 
under  rgrlcuUural  prices.     If  this  were  not 
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so.  advocate*  of  higher  parities  would  surely 
not  spend  so  much  Ume  and  effort  to  force 
such  legislation  through. 

The  national  economy  Is  threatened  seri- 
ously with  an  inflationary  rise  of  commodity 
prices.  The  Pace  bill,  which  aims  at  still 
higher  support  prices  for  farm  product.- 
would  increase  this  threat  substantially  If  it 
Is  enacted  into  law. 


Silrer  $1.29  Now  or  $3  Later;  Which 
Will  You  Have?— A  Timely  Wamiog 
To  Manufacturers  of  Silver  Jewelry 
and  Silver  Fabricators 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  so  much  misrepresentation  on  the 
silver  question  that  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  my 
colleagues  to  call  their  attention  to  an 
article  by  George  Stuart  Brady,  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Piirchasing  Agents,  whose  business  it  Is 
to  know  accurately  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply and  probable  price  of  commodities 
they  are  expected  to  purchase. 

A    CEMTLEMEN'S    ACUZMKNT 

Senator  Grken.  author  of  the  Green 
bill  and  admitted  advocate  cf  the  silver 
jewelry  manufacturers  and  fabricators, 
and  Senate  Members  of  the  so-called  sil- 
ver bloc  reached  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  setting  the 
price  of  silver  at  90  cents  per  ounce  for 
the  next  2  years  and  $1.29  per  ounce  after 
that  date.  Despite  the  fact  that  silver 
cannot  be  produced  for  90  cents  per 
ounce  (the  actual  cost  of  production  is 
well  over  $1  per  ounce)  the  silver  in- 
terests made  that  agreement  and  they 
intend  to  keep  their  word.  But  the  op- 
position are  trying  to  hedge:  they  want 
to  make  the  price  90  cents  with  no  men- 
tion of  $1.29  in  2  years. 

NAILING  A  DELIBEaATE  FALSEHOOD 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
price  of  71.11  cents  per  ounce  was  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  silver  producers  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayers.  That  is  a  de- 
liberate falsehood.  The  Silver  Purchase 
Act  of  1934  and  1939  has  never  cost  the 
taxpayers  one  thin  dime,  but  instead  has 
made  them  a  profit  of  $1,500,000,000 
as  a  reading  of  the  daily  Treasury  state- 
ment will  show,  and  would  have  made 
them  an  additional  half  billion  if  the 
Treasury  had  not  sold  and  lend-leased 
almost  a  billion  ounces  of  the  people's 
silver  at  much  below  its  monetary  value. 

WftT  MINING  INTERESTS  AGREED  TO  COMPROMISB 

Why  did  the  silver  advocates  agree  to  a 
price  below  the  cost  of  production  for  2 
years?  I  will  tell  you  why.  Mining  is  not 
a  business  that  can  be  turned  on  or  off  by 
an  electric  switch.  It  is  customary  for 
the  mines  to  have  a  blocked-out  reserve 
of  3  years  or  more.  During  the  war.  at 
urgent  requests  from  our  Government. 
and  the  Army  and  Navy,  they  used  up 


those  reserves.  Instead  of  recognizing 
that  the  depletion  of  these  reserves  was 
an  evidence  of  patrioti.-on  by  the  mining 
interests:,  those  who  would  destroy  our 
domestic  mining  industry  and  import 
minerals  from  foreign  sources  have  u."?ed 
this  depletion  of  reserves  as  an  argtiment 
that  we  are  a  "have  not"  naii'->n.  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  mineral' resources 
have  not  even  been  scratched. 

SHAU.    3.000    MINES    OPIK    OR    REMAIN    CLOSRSf 

As  a  result  of  the  antimining  policy  of 
our  Government,  more  than  3.000  min- 
eral mines  have  closed.  If  assured  of  a 
decent  price  at  the  end  of  2  years,  these 
mines  will  begin  driving  tunnels,  sinking 
shr.fts.  making  raises  on  the  ore  bodie* 
and  be  ready  to  go  into  full  production  in 
2  years.  If  not  given  this  assurance,  they 
cannot  raise  the  money  for  this  develop- 
ment. Unless  these  mines  are  given  the 
go-ahead  signal,  there  will  be  such  a 
scarcity  of  silver  in  2  years  that  the  pnce 
will  be  $3  per  ounce  with  little  or  no  silver 
available  even  at  that  price.  The  follow- 
ing article  tells  some  of  the  reasons  why: 
Postwar  Problems  in  CoMMonrriKR— 6n.vEB— 

»1.29  Now.  OR  S3  Later:  Which  Will  Too 

Have? 

Sliver  Is  a  commodity  that  at  one  time 
rocked  the  political  MIe  of  thU  country  No 
baalc  economic  problem*  were  settled  by  po- 
litical slof^ana  and  torchlight  parades,  and 
now  the  subject  is  up  again  lor  solution,  with 
the  added  new  complication  that  the  metal 
has.  In  the  meantime,  become  a  highly  im- 
portant Industrial  material. 

In  the  days  when  William  Jennings  Bryan 
high-lighted  the  silver  question,  «e  were 
producing  an  annual  average  of  160,000.000 
ounces  of  silver  and  exporting  nearly  all  we 
produced  at  around  50  cents  an  ounce.  To- 
day the  situation  Is  drastically  changed  In 
T'^  5-year  period,  1940  to  1944,  we  produced 
a  1  average  of  only  55.000,000  ounces  annually 
and  consumed  90.000,000  ounces  annually  for 
Industrial  purposes  alone.  We  are  now  a 
heavy  Importer  of  silver  metal,  and  our  In- 
dustrial connimptlon  has  been  steadUy  In- 
creasing, until  It  has  reached  120.0O0M0 
ounces,  equal  to  almost  half  the  total  world 
F'r<Jductlon  In  the  year  before  the  war. 

The  proposed  Increase  In  the  price  of  aUver 
from  71,11  cents  an  ounce  to  90  cenU  an 
ounce  was  labeled  by  one  economist  as  an 
extension  of  the  sordid  tale  of  subsidies.  But 
silver  is  no  ordinary  raw  material,  lu  price 
has  never  been  subject  to  the  ordinary  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  It  Is  a  basic  metal  of 
coinage,  and  Its  value  is  so  entangled  with 
the  financial  economy  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries that  it  would  be  a  grave  error  if  It  were 
again  made  the  subject  of  domestic  bi- 
partisan politics, 

INDUSTRIAL    UKE 

The  largest  indtixtrlal  use  of  lUver  is  In 
the  production  of  motion  picture  and  photo- 
graphic film,  which  requires  about  30,000,000 
ounces.  Some  of  thU  silver  can  be  recovered 
from  old  film  and  from  the  chemicals,  but 
much  Is  lost.  The  Importance  of  sUver  braz- 
ing metals  and  hard  sUver  solders  has  been 
increasing,  and  the  tUver  used  for  these 
purposes  is  largely  unrecoverable.  Another 
increasing  use  Is  In  electrical  contacts  for 
electronic  and  electrical  apparatus,  Ernglne 
t>earlng8  have  also  been  taking  an  Increasfng 
amount,  and  there  has  been  a  growing  use 
or  sUver-clad  metals  for  ctiemlcal  equlpoient 
and  of  fine  sheet  and  wire  for  electrical  In- 
struments. 

But,  in  the  face  of  a  growing  indiMtrial  uae 
of  sUver,  the  metal  still  remain*  diatlnctlTe 
m  that  it  Is  a  "precious"  metal  highly  vahwd 
In  the  a.'ts  for  jewelry  and  plate.  As  a  coin- 
age metal,  silver   today  is  exactly  what  it 
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WM  1.900  year*  ago  when  Pliny  wrote:  "We 
are  about  to  speak  o{  the  metals  which  are 
the  standards  of  value  of  things."  Only  two 
metals  meet  the  three  requirements  of  "In- 
trinsic value"  as  mediums  of  price  exchange 
tor  wtting  the  "standards  of  value  of  things." 
ThCM  two  are  gold  and  silver.  First,  any 
metal  used  for  standard  coinage  must  have 
•  real  asset  value  such  as  for  valued  jewelry 
and  ornamentation.  Second,  it  must  be  a 
highly  resistant  metal  capable  of  lasting 
through  the  ages  Third,  it  must  be  uni- 
versally obtainable  but  universally  scarce. 
Platinum  fills  the  first  two  requirements  but 
not  the  third.  Silver  is  regularly  mined  in 
more  than  70  countries  and  is  available  in 
practically  every  area  of  the  world.  It  is 
universally  obtainable  but  universally  scarce. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  the  ratio  of 
silver  mined  to  gold  mined  has  remained 
constant  for  25  centuries  at  about  20  to  1. 
Five  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era.  the 
Oreelcs  set  the  value  of  silver  as  one-six- 
teenth that  of  gold,  and  that  value  remained 
practically  unchanged  until  the  19th  century 
when  the  actual  financial  standing  of  the 
then  four  great  nations.  Britain,  Germany, 
Prance,  and  the  United  States  made  their 
paper  money  unquestionably  redeemable 
without  the  necessity  for  the  second  coinage 
metal  standard.  But.  since  the  19th  century, 
two  of  those  countries  have  lost  their  finan- 
cial standing  and  the  world  has  become 
flwoded  with  paper  money.  The  recent  piti- 
able attempts  to  stabilize,  by  agreement,  the 
French  franc  at  119  to  the  dollar  when  300 
could  be  bought  for  a  dollar  is  an  indication 
of  the  futility  of  the  regulation  of  money  by 
law  when  not  backed  by  the  metals  of  in- 
trinsic val\ie. 

MOrUM  OF  rXCHANCC 

The  greatest  use  for  silver  throughout  the 
ages  has  been  as  a  metal  for  the  arts.  But, 
in  this  generation,  much  of  the  plate  and 
Jewelry  of  Europe  and  Asia  has  been  melted 
down  and  the  silver  sold.  The  argument  of 
economists  that  we  collected  most  of  the 
silver  of  the  world  and  caused  a  chaotic  de- 
pression in  India  and  China  because  of  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  is  merely  diag- 
nosing a  disease  by  viewing  the  pimples  on 
the  face.  Actually,  the  tide  turned  during 
World  War  I,  and  our  net  exports  of  silver  be- 
gan to  drop  precipitately  until  we  had  al- 
ready become  Increasingly,  a  silver-Importing 
nation  by  1931.  The  fact  Is  that  the  silver 
standard  countries  of  Asia  needed  food  and 
goods  desperately,  and  the  United  States  be- 
came the  only  great  country  where  they  could 
exchange  their  silver  for  goods. 

India,  which  Devadas  Gandhi,  the  editor 
of  the  Hindustan  Times,  has  called  "one  vast 
slum,"  has  had  to  sell  off  Its  silver  on  the 
•ame  terms  that  any  slum  dweller  sells  off 
his  assets  when  he  is  In  dire  need.  But  It 
w«s  not  because  our  Government  raised  the 
price;  It  was  because  no  other  nation  had 
the  moral  courage  to  raise  the  price  and 
maintain  It.  Had  the  price  of  silver  been 
maintained  on  an  International  basis,  India 
and  China  would  have  been  able  to  get  more 
food  and  goods  for  their  sliver.  During  1932 
and  1933,  before  the  passage  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act,  poverty-ridden  India  was  sell- 
ing Its  sliver  In  New  York  as  low  as  24.3  cents 
an  ounce.  After  the  passage  of  the  act  the 
price  averaged  47.9  cenu  In  1934  and  64.3 
cents- in  1935.  That  our  Government  created 
the  depression  seems  without  foundation. 
What  is  more  to  the  point  is  that,  when  the 
governments  of  India  and  China  did  not  Join 
in  the  monetary  stabilization  process  their 
own  governments  and  their  own  bankers  col- 
lected the  silver  from  their  own  slum-dwell- 
ln«  people  at  the  current  low  sacrifice  price 
ahd  sold  It  to  us  at  a  50-percent  profit.  In 
tboee  countries  the  rich  became  richer  and 
the  poor  became  poorer.  The  workers  of 
those  countries  were  ignorant  of  the  advanced 


value  of  sliver  and  they  were  not  In  a  position 
to  hold  out  for  high  prices. 

The  Involved  and  clouded  statements  given 
out  from  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  could 
only  Indicate  that  there  was  little  under- 
standing of  the  technical  changes  in  the 
position  of  sliver  since  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. On  the  other  hand.  Industrial  buyers 
of  silver  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  sliver 
la  not  a  material  subject  to  ordinary  com- 
petitive buying.  When  a  manufacturer  buys 
sliver,  he  does  not  own  the  metal  in  the  same 
sense  that  he  owns  other  Industrial  materials, 
and  when  he  sells  it  to  another,  it  can  only 
be  on  the  understanding  that  It  Is  on  lease- 
tenure  only  and  must  be  delivered  over  to  the 
Government  if  called  for.  Under  the  law  of 
June  19,  1934,  the  President  la  empowered, 
when  necessary,  to  "require  the  delivery  to 
the  United  States  mints  of  any  or  of  all  silver 
by  whomever  owned  or  possessed."  This  act 
was  merely  setting  to  statutory  law  In  the 
United  States  a  principle  of  common  law  of 
all  western  nations.  On  many  occasions.  In 
times  of  war,  this  right  of  governments  had 
been  Invoked  In  Europe  and  in  several  Latin- 
American  countries. 

WHAT  IS  TRUE  PRICE? 

What  Is  the  true  price  of  silver?  Under 
the  law  of  November  1.  1893,  the  Govern- 
ment is  ordered  "to  coin  both  gold  and  silver 
Into  money  of  Intrinsic  and  exchangeable 
value,  such  equality  to  be  secured  through 
International  agreement."  The  Government 
is  also  ordered  to  "maintain  at  all  times  the 
equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  Issued 
by  the  United  States."  While  the  production 
ratio  of  silver  to  gold  Is  about  20  to  1.  there 
has  always  been  a  hea\-y  loss  ratio  of  silver, 
and  the  16  to  1  valuation  has  been  consid- 
ered as  more  realistic  than  20  to  1.  If  we 
are  now  to  consider  a  greater  Industrial  use 
loss,  which  did  not  occur  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  truer  present  value  ratio  might 
be  12  to  1.  Thus,  we  have  the  basis  for 
the  argument  of  those  who  felt  that  the 
price  of  silver  should  have  been  raised  in 
1934  Instead  of  raising  the  price  of  gold.  The 
difficulty  at  that  time  was  that  no  other 
nation  would  join  In  the  price  stabilization, 
and  we  were  nearer  to  monopoly  In  gold 
than  In  sliver.  With  gold  at  $20  an  ounce 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  true 
value  of  silver  Is  «1.66  an  ounce.  If  gold 
is  maintained  at  $35.  the  ration  of  12  to  1 
would  mean  a  price  of  $2.91  an  ounce. 

The  weight  of  the  dollar  Is  set  by  law  of 
February  28,  1878,  and  equals  412.5  grains  of 
standard  silver,  or  371.25  grains  of  fine  silver. 
The  present  Treasury  price  of  silver  Is  71.11 
cents  an  ounce  of  480  grains.  That  means 
that  the  present  intrinsic  value  of  the  dollar 
Is  about  55  cents,  and  Its  credit,  or  paper, 
value  is  45  cents  higher  than  Its  Intrinsic 
value.  To  give  an  intrinsic  value  of  $1  to 
the  silver  dollar  would  require  that  the  price 
of  silver  be  raised  to  $1  2929  per  ounce.  But 
it  is  not  as  simple  as  that,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  buying  all  the  sliver,  and  the 
open-market  price  has  usually  been  below  50 
cents  an  ounce.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  inter- 
national trading  was  done  on  a  weight  basis, 
and  the  silver  coins  of  all  nations  were  taken 
indiscriminately  and  their  value  set  by 
weighing.  The  American  dollar  was  based  on 
the  famous  Spanish  "piece  of  eight,"  or  8 
reales.  and  was  later  given  8  grains  less 
weight  than  the  piece  of  eight  to  compensate 
for  the  then  Increasing  value  of  silver. 

By  laws  of  February  12.  1873.  and  March  14. 
1900.  the  standard  unit  of  value  In  the  United 
States  is  the  dollar  of  23.22  grains  of  fine 
gold.  Gold  was  then  worth  $20  an  ounce,  but 
today  It  is  worth  $35  an  ounce.  The  minted 
eagles  thus  now  have  an  Intrinsic  value  of 
$17.50  Instead  of  the  stamped  face  value  of 
•10.  and  consequently  the  Government  will 
not  permit  them  to  be  Issued.    Therefore, 


the  silver  coins  constitute  the  only  nal 
money  at  the  present  time  (nickels,  cents, 
pennies,  etc.,  are  "tokens"  of  little  more  th m 
credit  value).  Under  the  law  of  1893  we  ere 
supposed  to  have  coin  of  both  gold  and  silver 
"of  Intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value."  but, 
with  gold  at  $35  and  silver  at  $1.29  an  ounoe, 
the  ratio  would  be  26  to  1,  and,  at  the  present 
legal  price  of  silver,  the  ratio  Is  49  to  1.  At 
the  open-market  world  price  of  silver,  tae 
ratio  is  about  70  to  1  and  the  dollar  has  an  in- 
trinsic value  of  alwut  38  cents. 

METAL  COINAGE  STANDARDS 

Prosperity  and  stabilized  trade  can  never 
be  reestablished  In  the  world  until  we  return 
to  International  units  of  real  value.  Thtre 
never  was  sufficient  gold  In  the  world  to  serve 
as  a  single  monetary  standard.  Today,  with 
an  international  trade  vastly  greater  than  It 
was  in  medieval  times,  the  amount  of  geld 
is  even  less  adequate.  The  price  S3retem  com- 
pletely depends  upon  metallic  coinage  stand- 
ards. No  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  ever  been  able  to  abolish  the  price  sys- 
tem for  long.  Even  the  Communists  know 
that.  Hitting  at  the  ideas  of  the  Fabians 
and  the  Technocrats  to  abolish  the  legally 
fixed  metallic  price  units.  Paul  Blancha-d, 
the  Socialist  writer  said,  "It  would  require 
such  an  alteration  in  the  habits  and  thought 
of  the  common  workers  that  no  Socialist 
movement  would  think  of  It  as  a  practical 
possibility." 

Yet  what  has  happened  on  an  Increasing 
scale  since  World  War  I  Is  that  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  abandoned  all  metallic 
units  of  value.  As  few  as  10  countries  of  the 
world,  controlling  the  production  of  at  leiist 
90  percent  of  the  sliver,  could  correct  the  ce- 
plorable  situation  immediately,  but  the  lead- 
ership seems  to  be  lacking.  These  countries 
are:  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Bolivia, 
Peru.  Argentina,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Spain,  and  Belgium  (Belgian  Congo).  Con- 
gress has  commanded  by  law  that  our  Gciv- 
ernment  take  such  leadership  "through  in- 
ternational agreement,"  but  there  has  been 
no  indication  that  our  representatives  on 
international  councils  have  fully  understood 
the  problem. 

We  and  Canada  have  been  the  most  gen- 
erous nations  In  history  in  giving  goods  to 
needy  nations,  but  we  have  never  seemed  to 
sense  that  while  we  have  been  feeding  a  ad 
clothing  these  International :  slum  dwelli;rs 
gratuitously  we  have  been  taking  away  from 
them  at  poverty  sell-out  prices  the  only  roal 
thing  of  Intrinsic  value  that  they  have.  Bo- 
livia, for  example,  a  great  producer  of  ^llver. 
Is  a  desperately  poor  country.  Cicero,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  lawyers,  wrote  this  prin- 
ciple of  trade,  "No  one  should  act  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  aa- 
other."  Cicero  was  a  pagan.  He  would  not 
be  in  accord  with  the  present  International 
silver  dealings  of  the  above-named  great 
Christian  nations. 

PRICE    PROBLEMS    AHEAD 

While  It  appears  to  the  casual  thinker  thit 
raising  the  price  of  silver  constitutes  a  su'j- 
sidy  to  the  western  miners,  the  more  realistic 
viewpoint  is  that  keeping  the  world  price 
down  is  merely  subsidizing  the  buyers  of  lax- 
ury  plate  and  the  Industrial  users,  enabling 
the  latter  to  use  this  valuable  material  at 
low  prices  In  applications  where  It  is  perma- 
nently lost  and  unrecoverable.  When  tlie 
Industrial  countries  again  resume  high  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  goods  It  Is  not  un- 
likely that  the  demand  for  sliver  for  Induii- 
trial  uses  will  exceed  total  world  production, 
and  by  that  time,  if  not  corrected  sooner,  the 
world  coinage  problem  will  be  so  acute  that 
all  governments  will  be  obliged  to  conscript 
sUver.  If  this  happens,  we  can  look  for  more 
drastic  laws  and  higher  prices  than  any  ever 
before  dreamed  of. 

George  STtrARi  Bradt. 
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bombed  out.  another  20.000  families  lost  al- 
mniit    ^vcrvthlnif.      Even    in    Deacetlme    the 


WHEN    TRUMAN    BROKE    THE    LINE 
Wo  hari   nnt  frrtfCtMi   that  Kiinnnrt  for  our 


The  resolution  of  the  CIO  Industrial  Union 
Council  was  supported  before  the  city  coun- 


Skippbf  Heifers  to  Europe  Is  Practical 
Method  of  Aiding  Starvinf  Peoples 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24,  1946 

Mr,  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Oscar  F.  Blackwelder,  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Reformation, 
Washington.  D.  C.  I  was  privileged  to 
address  a  large  gathering  assembled  at 
New  Windsor.  Md..  to  dedicate  a  ship- 
ment of  cows  and  heifers  to  starvation 
areas  in  Europe. 

This  recent  dedication  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  heifer  project 
committee  sponsored  and  started  by  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  This  commit- 
tee has  among  its  membership  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Church.  Northern  Baptists, 
Friends.  Mennonites.  CathoUc  Rural  Life 
Association,  and  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation. 

According  to  a  pictorial  folder  pub- 
lished by  the  heifer  project  committee, 
the  heifer  project  had  one  of  its  begin- 
nings in  a  city  in  southern  Spain.  The 
blight  of  war.  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  was 
upon  the  country.  Farmers  had  been 
conscripted,  farm  equipment  was  scarce, 
dairy  cattle  numbers  had  been  reduced, 
and  fields  lay  uncultivated.  The  block- 
ade and  military  demands  made  food  and 
clothing  for  women  and  children  hard  to 
get.  Thus,  the  war's  burden  fell  on  the 
children,  whose  weakened  bodies  were 
made  susceptible  to  disease  by  under- 
nourishment. 

Dan  West,  Brethien  relief  worker,  who 
was  visiting  the  city  of  Murcia,  knew  that 
the  small  amount  of  food  and  clothing 
the  relief  committee  had  to  give  out  would 
bring  only  temporary  and  inadequate  re- 
lief. The  children  he  met  could  not  know 
normal  family  life  and  permanently  im- 
proved diets  until  their  family  farms 
and  gardens  would  once  more  be  in  pro- 
duction. And  the  food  these  undernour- 
ished children  needed  most  was  milk. 
Out  of  the  conversation  with  his  fellow 
workers  came  the  idea  that  postwar  relief 
plans  should  include  the  gift  of  a  family 
cow  to  those  families  who  needed  one 
and  could  properly  care  for  it.  Belief 
would  then  help  people  to  help  them- 
selves.. 

When  he  returned  to  this  country  he 
was  determined  to  do  something  more  for 
tho.se  hungry  children.  But  the  Spanish 
war  soon  became  a  world  war.  Prance  fell 
and  before  heifers  were  ready  to  be  sent 
abroad,  all  Europe  was  blockaded.  The 
tragedy  of  Spain's  children  became  the 
tragedy  of  Europe's  children  and  the 
passing  years  spread  this  tragedy  through 
the  world.  As  more  and  more  children 
suffered  in  Europe,  more  and  more  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  became  In- 
terested In  reconstruction  —  especially 
through  the  heifer  project,  a  plan  to  send 
cows  to  Europe  after  the  war. 

Many  millions  abroad  are  trj'ing  to 
live  on  less  than  half  of  the  food  Amer- 
icans get.    Anything  under  1.800  calories 
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Is  a  starvation  or  semistarvation  ration- 
2.400  calories  are  needed  for  good  health' 
In  the  autumn  of  1945  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  consuming  3  500  calo- 
ries per  day.  The  figure  for  the  people 
of  Prance  was  2.000;  for  Ru.ssia.  1.600; 
Italy.  1,500;  Japan,  1,500:  and  Germany, 
1.300.  The  calory  consumption  of 
Greece.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  was 
even  lower  than  the  figure  quoted  for 
Germany. 

Not  only  is  the  diet  in  many  countries 
on  a  starvation  level  but  it  is  poorly  bal- 
anced. Since  thousands  of  dairy  cattle 
were  war  victims,  protein  food,  including 
milk,  is  almost  entirely  lacking. 

Because  milk  is  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  protein,  the  heifer  project  can  offer 
hope  and  future  security  to  thousands  of 
hungry,  discouraged  people.  Those  who 
have  given  the  many  fine  heifers  have 
done  so  because  as  followers  of  Christ 
they  felt  called  upon  to  feed  their  hungry 
brethren.  They  believed  that  people 
must  be  healthy  to  be  good  neighbors 
and  that  we  cannot  achieve  international 
security  with  anything  less  than  that. 

By  January  1946,  939  heifers  were  sent 
to  four  European  countries.  Hundreds 
more  have  been  shipped  since  that  date. 
People  in  Prance.  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia  received  these  animals. 

Many  thousand.^;  more  are  needed.  The 
surface  has  barely  been  touched.  Fol- 
lowing are  three  plans  suggested  by  the 
Bretliren  Service  Committee: 

PLAN    !.    START  A   CALF 

Dedicate  a  heifer  calf  for  relief.  Many 
farmers  have  set  apart  and  raised  calves  from 
their  own  herds,  thus  bringing  to  the 
Brethren  Service  Committee  many  high-qual- 
ity heifers. 

Urban  churches  i,nd  groups  by  the  dozens 
have  purchased  calves  and  placed  them  with 
their  rural  neighbors,  contributing  to  the 
expense  of  raising  them.  Sunday-school 
classes  and  children's  groups  have  been 
thrilled  to  see  their  small  contributions 
grow  into  a  means  of  health  and  hope  for 
many. 

This  plan  stimulates  interest  In  your 
group. 

PLAN    2.    cm   A    HEIFER    READY   TO   SHIP 

Donate  cattle  ready  to  ship  now.  This 
plan  appeals  especially  to  men's  groups  and 
civic  organizations.  Farmers  have  chosen 
from  their  herds  high-quality  heifers  and 
have  given  them  freely  tb  the  sufferers  of 
war's  aftermath,  even  though  they  could 
have  realized  an  Income  from  the  animals 
very  soon.  Sunday-school  classes  and  church 
groups  have  raised  money  on  short  notice, 
purchased  heifers  in  their  own  communities, 
and  made  them  available  to  the  heifer  proj- 
ect for  immediate  shipment. 

PLAN     3.    RAISE     MONET     AND     LET     THE     HEIFER 
PROJECT  COMMITTEE  BUT  THE  HEIFER 

Groups  located  at  a  distance  from  collec- 
tion centers,  as  well  as  churches  in  urban 
areas  and  people  living  In  areas  where  trans- 
portation is  difficult,  have  chosen  to  raise 
the  money  for  heifer  purchase  by  the  project 
committee. 

We  are  prepared  to  receive  cash  contribu- 
tions of  any  amount.  Our  qualified  buyers 
wlU  invest  your  money  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

Send  your  cash  donations  to  the  Heifer 
Project  Committee.  New  Windsor,  Md.,  and 
you  will  receive  a  receipt  from  this  office  and 
be  credited  with  the  heifers  that  are  pur- 
chased and  shipped. 

Let  us  reclaim  some  of  the  damage  that 
was  done  by  war. 


Becau.«?e  so  many  people  have  indicated 
a  real  interest  in  this  splendid  project.  I 
am  reprinting  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  relative  to  the  plan.  The  fol- 
lowing appeared  in  the  printed  folder 
circulated  by  the  Heifer  Project  Com- 
mittee: 

1  What  will  a  heifer  coat? 

Answer.  We  have  found  the  average  price 
to  be  about  »125. 

2  Whom  do  I  notify  if  I  have  ■  heUer  to 
donate  or  money  to  contribute? 

Answer.  The  Heifer  Project  Committee  at 
New  Windsor.  Md. 

3.  How  can  I  be  sure  that  the  heifer  la 
given  to  the  person  !n  need? 

An.swer.  Our  own  representatives  help  to 
distribute  them. 

4    What  if  the  heifer  is  slaughtered? 

Answer.  Some  risk,  but  rot  as  great  as 
that  taken  in  war.  The  chances  of  dnlmr 
good  are  better. 

5.  Will  there  be  feed  for  the  heifers? 
Answer.  We  ship  only  after  Investlgstlnf 

and  findlnK  feed  possibilities 

6.  Are  heifers  contributed  by  church  peo- 
ple given  free  of  charge  to  those  In  need? 

Answer.  Yes.  they  are.  but  the  recipient  is 
expected  to  share  the  gift  by  passing  slonr 
new  heifer  calves  and  any  extra   milk. 

7.  Are  heifers  being  given  to  countries  suf- 
fering mUltary  defeat? 

Answer.  Not  yet  The  War  Emergency  Act 
m.ikes  it  impossible,  but  we  hope  to  very 
soon.  Hungry  women  and  children  every- 
where must  l>e  fed. 

■You,  too.  may  have  the  pr|vllege  of  put- 
ting a  cup,  not  of  cold  water,  but  of  warm 
life-giving  milk,  to  the  lips  of  our  Lord   who 
suffers  again  in  these  little  ones." 

Reports  have  come  back  to  the  Heifer 
Project  Committee  from  individuals  In 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  who  have  seen 
the  great  benefits  derived  from  the  ship- 
ment of  heifers  to  starving  nations. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  M.  R.  Zigler.  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Brethren  Service 
Committee.  22  South  State  Street.  Elgin, 
111..  Mr.  Vlasta  A.  Vra^ova.  public  rela- 
tions director  of  American  Relief  for 
Czechoslovakia.  Inc..  has  the  .'oUowing  to 
say; 

The  171  cattle  donated  by  Church  ot  the 
Brethren  arrived  In  Czechoslovakia  February 
4  after  a  weeks  Journey  from  Bremen  at- 
tended by  experts  sent  bv  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  All  arrived  in  good  condition 
with  a  shipment  of  ITNRRA  rows  totaling  328:  - 
30  cows  had  calves  en  route. 

On  February  12.  Mr.  John  Nevln  Savre. 
Waltstlll  H.  Sharp,  with  members  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  Social  Welfare  trav- 
eled to  Prydek  in  Silesia  and  nearby  Nerad. 
the  quarantine  station  and  state  farm.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  Duns  had  isfued  an 
executive  order  to  cover  your  stipulations; 
your  wishes  will  be  respected  In  all  details. 
Cows  will  be  given  free  to  farmers  with  large 
families,  who  are  poor  but  have  the  means  of 
taking  good  care  of  the  animal;  to  children's 
sanatoriums  and  orphanages.  The  c<jws  will 
not  be  sold  and  will  not  be  vi.«ed  for  work  on 
'  the  farm.  Newspapers  will  mr.;;e  known  ihe»e 
terms  to  applicants.  Every  case  whether  of 
Individuals  or  children's  institutions.  wiU  be 
studied  by  a  committee  of  experts,  the  Joint 
Association  of  Farmer.;  and  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare. 

It  has  been  decided  also  that  sll  cows  are 
to  remain  in  Sile-sia,  one  of  the  regions  whicii 
BulTered  most  durlnu  the  war.  Nearby  Is  the 
coal  mining  and  Industrial  mne  of  Moravsk* 
Ostrava,  Opave.  Trinec.  which  la  vitally  im- 
portant to  Czechoslovak  economy.  A  yesr 
ago  war  raged  through  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try for  many  weeks.  Ptor  instance.  In  the 
Opsvs  area  38.000  families  were  completelj 


country   and   takes   the  necessary  steps   to 
rectlfv  this  8erioii«  situntinn 
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bombed  out.  another  20.000  families  lost  al- 
most everythmg.  Even  tn  peacetime  the 
children  of  these  mining  towns  and  Industrial 
centers  were  under  fed.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  not  very  prosperous  agriculturally, 
but  has  meadows  and  Is  good  cattle  land. 
The  farmers  understand  livestock  and  have 
reared  a  very  hardy  "Moravian"  breed.  All 
these  conditions  were  taken  Into  considera- 
tion and  you  will,  we  hope,  agree  that  this 
choice  of  Silesia  has  been  wise. 

One  of  the  institutions  which  bid  for  cows 
is  Jablunkov.  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  near 
the  Slovak  and  Polish  frontier.  Mr.  Sayre 
drove  with  us  and  Director  K.  Kotek  of  Child 
Welfare  Headquarters  to  Inspect  the  sana- 
torium which  had  enjoyed  the  best  reputa- 
tion in  the  republic.  It  was  built  10  years 
ago:  its  farm  is  most  modern,  a  palace  in 
tiles,  with  moving  belts,  conveyors  of  fodder, 
blue  colored  glass  windows,  and  so  forth.  It, 
can  well  compare  with  the  best  in  the  Unl,ted 
States,  Mr  Sayre  wlil,  no  doubt,  tell  you 
how  Impressed  he  was  with  what  he  saw. 

In  the  last  2  years  tuberculosis  has  doubkd. 
Minister  of  Health  Prochazka  reported  beiore 
Parliament  that  children  are  in  grave  danger. 
In  first  grade  grammar  school  in  the  city  of 
Praha  25  percent  have  tuberculosis  and  an- 
other 50  percent  are  on  the  danger  line.  The 
chief  reason  Is  malnutrition  for  5  years.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Czechoslovakia  was 
occupied  by  Germany  in  1938-39  and  that  the 
Germans  openly  admitted  their  prcgram  of 
extermination  of  the  Czech  nation. 

What  the  Czechs  have  suflercd.  with  what 
fortitude.  Is  a  story  of  unbelievable  heroism 
and  faith.  Although  the  country  is  recuper- 
ating and  many  American  observers  credit 
Czechoslovakia  with  the  best  Internal  politi- 
cal stability,  it  cannot  solve  some  of  its 
problems  without  assistance.  Its  prcb'.cm 
No  1  is  the  health  of  the  underi^unshed 
children  whofe  unbalanced  diet  of  1.700 
calories,  mostly  starches.  Is  far  below  nor- 
mal. The  crying  need  Is  milk.  All  relief 
orfianlzatlons  now  see  the  necessity  of  child 
feeding.  It  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
th  ^  Church  of  the  Brethren  that  It  has  fore- 
seen this  situation  and  sent  such  valuable 
assistance. 

Many  children  will  be  benefited.  As  soon 
as  the  cows  are  distributed.  Church  of  the 
Brethren  will  receive  a  full  report,  addresses, 
and  letters  from  the  fortunate  new  owners. 
I  am  enclosing  an  editoual  from  the  leading 
Farmer's  Dally  by  editor  Slapanek.  I  have 
also  written  an  account  of  your  contribu- 
tion for  the  Czech  and  Slovak  press  in  the 
United  States.  Your  example  will  serve  as  »n 
inspiration  of  pood  will  and  constructive 
realism  in  world  cooperation. 

This  worthy  project  and  method  of 
helping  the  starving  people  of  Europe 
should  be  supported  by  all  Americans. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9. 1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House,  I  pre- 
sent for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Standard-Star  published  in  New 
Rochelle.  N.  Y..  entitled  'When  Tiuman 
Broke  the  Line": 


WHEN    TRUMAN    BROKE    THE    LINE 

We  had  not  expected  that  support  for  our 
thesis  that  Harry  S.  Truman  had  violated 
FDR's  famous  'Hold  the  Line"  order  would 
cume  from  any  element  of  organized  labor. 
But  now  when  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  take.s  exactly  the  same  viewpoint  It 
makes  us  all  the  more  certain  we  were  ac- 
curate In  ovir  original  thought. 

It  had  been  our  contention,  readers  may 
recall,  that  when  President  Truman  directly 
and  indirectly  recommended  increases  to 
specified  CIO  labor  unions,  he  has  broken 
the  line  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  ordered 
held.  Th's  was  true  In  the  General  Motors 
case,  where  Truman's  fact-finding  commit- 
tee recommentJed  19'..  cents  increase,  and 
even  more  significant  in  the  steelworkeis 
strike,  where  he  settled  for  18' 2  cents.  Mr. 
Truman  began  to  call  these  bulges  but  there 
were  so  many  of  them  in  time  that  where  the 
line  he'.d  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
case. 

Now  comes  the  A.  F.  of  L.  In  its  cfflrlal 
organ  and  makes  the  identical  point  we  raised 
in  this  column  at  that  time. 

"This  order."  .says  the  A.  F.  of  L  .  referring 
to  the  steel-strike  settlement  and  increase  of 
price  of  steel  by  $5  a  ton,  "increased  pay  for 
2  percent  cf  all  workers;  but  the  resulting 
break  In  price  csllings  will  raise  everyone's 
living  cost  10  cents  on  the  dollar  by  the 
year-end. 

"So  the  Government  in  effect  gave  every 
worker  a  10  percent  wage  cut  to  benefit  a 
small  minority  who  used  their  right  ,to  strike 
a£  a. political  weapon. ' 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  might  well  have  carried  on 
with  the  aE.ertion  that  the  surrender  of  the 
Truman  administration  to  the  CIO  was 
equally  politically  motivated. 

But  what  is  vitally  important  is  the  re- 
alization that  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  oldest  of  our 
labor  organizations  and  to  many  far  more 
Intelligent  In  its  policies,  recognizes  clearly 
that  any  wage  increase  which  pushes  up  liv- 
ing costs  as  much  or  more  Is  likely  to  prove 
of  questionable  benefit. 

Is  there  any  change  for  the  better  if  wages 
go  up  25  percent  and  living  costs  go  up  25 
percent  or  even  more?  Thank  fortune,  there 
is  at  least  one  major  labor  organization  with 
brains  enough  to  grasp  the  picture. 


Office  of  Price  Adminisb-ation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHfSETTS 

IN  TiIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  city  clerk  of  Lawrence. 
Mass..  with  reference  to  the  extension  of 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act: 

Cmr  Clerk  s  Office. 
Laicrence.  Mass.,  May  22.  1946. 
Hon  Thom.as  C.  Lane. 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Lane:  At  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  City  Couhcir  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  on  May  20,  1946  a  communication  was 
received  from  the  Greater  Lawrence  CIO 
Industrial  Union  Council  urging  that  the 
city  council  go  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
retention  of  price  control  under  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  without  any  weakening 
amendments  or  reduction  of  present  powers 
of  the  agency,  for  an  additional  period  of 
one  full  year. 


The  resolution  of  the  CIO  Industrial  Union 
Council  was  supported  before  the  city  covui- 
cll  by  representatives  of  the  Lawrence  Textile 
Workers  Council  which  is  affiliated  with  t>e 
American  Federation  of  Lalxjr. 

Following  discussion,  the  city  council  voted 
unanimously  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of 
retention  of  price  control  as  now  vested  in 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  to 
respectfully  urge  the  Senators  from  Massa- 
chusetts anc*  Congressmen  from  the  district 
to  vote  in  favor  of  extending  the  present 
powers  of  the  OPA,  for  an  additional  period 
of  1  year,  without  any  amendments  which 
would  lessen  its  control  over  prices. 

I  was  instructed  to  communicate  this  vote 
of  the  city  council  to  you. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Gordon  E.  Gaffnet, 

City  Clerk. 


Let's  Give  Justice  and  Help  to  Our 
Pioneers  Now! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hear- 
ings recently  held  on  the  Townsend  old- 
age  pension  and  prosperity  bills — H.  R. 
2229  and  H.  R.  2230— have  created  a  lot 
of  interest  In  social-security  problems  in 
general. 

'  Congiess  and  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion generally  have  been  too  complacent 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  older  people 
who  find  themselves  unable  to  earn  a 
livelihood  during  this  age  of  modern  high 
!speed  mechanized  industry  and  increas- 
ing higher  prices  for  almost  everything. 

The  result  is  that  a  great  many  of  our 
older  people  are  living  on  a  dole  or  pit- 
tance which  is  not  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together — let  alone  to  permit 
them  to  retain  a  degree  of  self-respect  to 
which  they  are  entiled  as  pioneers  who 
built  this  great  country  of  ours. 

I  ask  that  bsfore  this  Nation  dissipate 
its  finances  in  loans  to  foreign  countries 
that  we  should  first  make  good  our  obli- 
gation to  the  people  who  have  built  this 
country  and  made  it  the  most  powerful 
and  strongest  in  the  world. 

We  all  know  that  after  the  present  in- 
dustrial boom,  we  will  be  confronted  with 
a  period  of  recession.  What  better  way 
could  Congress  guarantee  a  continual 
flow  of  legitimate  consumer  business  in 
our  Nation,  than  by  passing  legislation 
granting  reasonable  and  adequate  pen- 
sions to  the  aged  of  this  Nation. 

Following  is  a  statement  which  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  support  of  H.  R.  2229  and  H.  R. 
2230  when  hearings  were  held  on  April 
15: 

I  am  vitally  interested  in  legislation  now 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  namely.  H.  R.  2229  and  H.  R.  2230. 
which  are  better  known  as  the  Townsenc^ 
bills. 

Almost  every  day  I  receive  letters  from  :'ged 
constituents  who  are  actually  suffering  for 
want  of  proper  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
Splrallng  prices  have  accentuated  their  de- 
plorable condition.  It  is  about  time  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  Its 
moral  obligation  to  the  aged  pioneers  of  this 
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Inexorable  law  of  human  experience  which 
tcUs  us  that  governments  are  no  t>etter  than 
the  men  who  compose  them  and  democracies 
are  no  better  than  the  peoples  who  make  up 
the  electorates  or  constituencies. 

Character  and  morality  in  a  people  must 
come  from  modest  becinnines.     Usually  there 


man  who  has  done  so  much  to  shape  the  Re- 
publican Party's  position  on  foreign  affairs. 
It  heard  him  confess  that  he  had  made  what 
he  considered  one  of  the  most  difficult  de- 
cisions in  his  18  years  as  Senator.  He 
summed  up  with  the  observation:  "To  pass 
the  bill   is  a  gigantic   speculation.     Not   to 


Strangely,  Congress  so  far  has  done  llttla 
about  this  pressure  group.  Congressional 
memories  must  be  short.  Indeed,  to  have  let 
slip  already  the  recollections  of  InsuU  empire 
lobbying.  Congressional  temerity  must  be 
great,  indeed,  if  it  dares  let  this  new  pressure 
group  twist  the  power  policy  of  the  Nation. 


country   and   takes   the  necessary  steps   to 
rectify  this  serious  situation. 

Many  of  our  leadmg  citizens  talk  glibly  of 
loaning  billions  of  dollars  to  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  but  when  mention  is 
made  of  adequately  caring  for  tie  aged,  they 
throw  their  hands  up  in  horror  and' say  that 
it  cannot  be  done  because  we  have  to  balance 
our  Budget. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  needy  elder 
citizens  of  our  Nation  are  the  real  casualties 
of  World  War  11.  I  have  fought  vigorously 
In  their  behalf  and  I  Intend  to  continue  my 
efforts  to  see  that  they  get  a  square  deal. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  ask  that  the  commit- 
tee take  prompt  and  favorable  action  on  the 
measures  under  consideration. 
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National  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House.  I  present  for 
insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "National  Disaster": 

NATIONAL    DISASTER 

The  coal  strike,  says  a  statement  issued  by 
President  Truman,  has  become  a  national 
"disaster." 

No  question  of  that.  Evidence  of  disaster 
piles  up  on  every  hand.  Even  if  John  L. 
Lewis  were  to  use  tomorrows  meeting  of  his 
dimimy  policy  committee  to  order  the  miners 
back  to  work  right  then,  damage  already  done 
by  the  strike  would  blight  the  Nation's 
economy  for  months. 

And  what  do  we  do  about  this  national 
disaster? 

Senators  rise  to  demand  that  the  President 
act  promptly,  firmly. 

Act  how?  With  what?  Lewis  is  breaking 
no  law. 

Lewis  Is  doing  oiUy  what  present  lopsided 
law  permits  and  encourages  every  labor  leader 
to  do.  It  is  mere  accident  if  no  other  labor 
leader  has  quite  Lewis's  guU,  his  ruthlessness. 
his  ability  to  dictate  the  policies  of  a  big 
union,  his  monopolistic  control  over  a  life- 
blood  commodity. 

The  President  could  seize  the  mines  and 
ask  the  miners  to  return  to  work.  He  could 
have  Lewis  Jailed  if  Lewis  then  told  them 
net  to  work.  But  he  has  no  authortty  to 
punish  the  miners  or  Lewis  if  the  miners. 
Without  instructions  from  Lewis,  should 
simply  refuse  to  work  for  the  Government. 

The  President  could  recruit  strikebreakers, 
order  the  Army  to  the  mines,  and  try  to  mine 
coal  with  bayonets.  It  has  never  l)een  done 
successfully.  The  possible  if  not  certain  re- 
sult would  be  rebeUion.  bloodshed— and  htUe 
coal. 

The  President  can  do  one  other  thing.  And 
should.    Now. 

He  can  aek  the  United  States  Senate  to  give 
him  a  law  to  use. 

The  Senate  is  the  place.  The  Hotise  passed 
a  labor  bill  last  February.  We  have  thought 
it  too  drastic.  Now  we  are  not  so  sure.  But 
the  Senate  could  take  up  that  bill,  amend  it. 
make  It  a  strong  weapon  against  national 
disaster,  and  it  could  become  law  quickly. 
Except  that  the  Senate's  Labor  Committee 
and  the  administration's  Influence  are  keep- 
ing it  from  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

It  Is  said  that  labor's  rights  might  be  en- 
dangered. We  want  labors  rights  protected. 
But  labor  will  have  no  rights  unless  the  Na- 
tion's  paramount  right  to  live,  produce,  and 
go  forward  Is  recognized  and  preserved. 


'Tyerybody  for  Himself  and—** 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALITORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  01=-  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Friday,  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  best  appraisals  of  the  present  situ- 
ation of  the  Nation  I  have  read  is  in  the 
cditoiial  from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
United  States  News  by  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence. He  has  made  a  keen  analysis  of 
what  people  are  thinking  and  doing  and 
what  they  should  be  thinking  and  doing. 
HLs  lecommenriations  in  the  last  para- 
graph are  well  worth  reading  and  re- 
membering by  all  Members  of  the  House. 
Read  what  Mr.  Lawrence  says: 

"EVEHTBODT    TO^    HlMSELF    AND " 

SKLTLZSSNESS  AND  SACRIFICE  OF  A  YEAR  AGO  H*VE 
GIVEN  WAY  TO  UNIVEBSAL  SELXISHNESS  AND 
MATtSlAI-ISM— aETUHN  TO  NATIONAL  AND  IN- 
TEKNATIONAL  MORALITT  WIU,  COME  WITH 
INDIVIDUAL    RECENEKATION 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Less  than  a  year  ago  men  were  giving  their 
lives  for  a  cause.  There  was  no  thought  of 
self.     Sacrifice  after  sacrifice  was  t)emg  made. 

Today  the  whole  world  seerfis  to  have  been 
transformed.  There's  a  scramble  for  power. 
for  position,  for  material  things.  Govern- 
ments which  practiced  self-denial  against  a 
common  enemy  now  reach  out  for  territory 
and  more  power.  Governments  which  pro- 
fessed adherence  to  broad  Ideals  are  going 
the  way  of  all  flesh.  The  surrender  to  ma- 
terialism is  universal. 

Individuals,  too.  everj-where  have  suc- 
cumbed. Labor  controversies  are  sweeping 
the  world  Producers  and  sellers  are  resist- 
ing controls  and.  whether  it  be  under  the 
aegis  of  capitalism  or  communism,  the  waves 
of  unrest  are  spreading. 

Here  in  America  the  tide  of  selfishnissg  rises 
every  day.  Leaders  who  manipulate  large 
organizations  of  people  apply  their  politi- 
cal pressures  to  gain  selfish  ends.  The  Con- 
gress listens  to  the  imagined  threats  of  voters 
who  have  18-  and  19-year-old  sons  for  the 
draft  pool.  whUe  the  parenu  of  those  aged  2D 
to  30  wonder  why  their  sons  miist  now  face 
the  draft.  No  longer  is  there  a  spirit  of 
service — of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  all  of 
us.  the  simple  cause  of  national  obligation. 

Our  economic  system  is  paralyzed  by 
strikes.  The  pursuit  of  profit,  whether  it  be 
by  employer  or  employee,  has  checkaiated  re- 
conversion. Price  ceilings  are  denounced. 
Black  markets  are  thriving.  Wage  increases 
are  demanded.  Risk  capital  stands  in  awe 
of  the  passing  scene.  Goods  are  scarce.  In- 
flation is  here. 

Voice  of  reason 

In  all  this,  the  calm,  mediating  voice  of 
reason  is  absent.  Some  say  it  would  be  In- 
effective'and  unpersuaslve  even  If  the  call  to 
reason  were  articulated.  There  is  a  tenden- 
cy to  despair,  to  throw  one's  self  to  the  let- 
nature-take-lts-course  school  of  thought. 
We  are,  in  fact.  In  an  era  of  cynicism  which 
In  effect  calls  out  to  everybody  to  look  out  for 
himself  and  let  the  devii  take  the  hindmost. 

It  Is  a  short  road  from  the  selflessness  of 
the  battlefleld  to  the  selfishness  of  peacetime. 

It  is  a  longer  road  back  to  that  exalted 
mood  when  men  gave  their  lives  for  a  prin- 
ciple— the  emancipation  of  mankind. 

Whr.t  then,  you  will  ask,  is  the  answer? 
Isn't  all  this  human  nature  In  the  raw? 
Hasn't  it  always  been  that  way  after  wars? 
Aren't  people  instinctively  selfish  and  indi- 
vidualistic, and  isn't  It  better  to  recognize  the 
inevitable  and  apply  the  totalitarian  controls 


of  man-made  law  and  coercive  regulation  of 
the  mass  by  the  few?  Russia  handles  the 
problem  by  one  form  of  collectivism  and  calls 
It  democracy.  We  In  America  and  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  are  urg«d  to  do  it  by 
socialism  or  liberalism  and  to  caU  it  democ- 
racy, too  Shall  we  forsake  voluntarism  and 
endorse  coercJonism? 

Where  is  tptritual  instUtctt 
The  real  answer  lies  today  as  alwavs  tn  th« 
power  of  the  individual  to  riae  above  nelf. 
That  power  can  somet.'me«  be  stimulated  by 
the  organized  rituals  of  the  church  and  some- 
iimes  by  the  eloquence  and  exhortations  of 
pastors.  But  more  often  it  U  stimulated  by 
the  sudden  reahration  by  the  individual  that 
he  stands  on  the  brink  of  disaster  and  that 
his  only  hope  lies  in  a  relea^.  .1 

instinct  which  has  been  int. 
in  him. 

Just  a  year  ago  this  Instinct  was  neither 
abstract  nor  dormant  The  aviator  who  came 
In  on  a  wing  and  a  prayer,  the  soldier  who 
thought  llttle.or  creed  or  sect  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
nearest  chaplain  and  both  strove  for  s  split 
second  to  find  communion  with  God  and  to 
understand  His  purposes,  and  the  rest  of  us 
who  on  bended  knee  offered  almost  any  sacri- 
fice if  we  could  but  see  again  the  children  of 
our  yesterday— all  this  was  concrete  enough 
only  a  few  short  months  ago. 

Has  God  changed  in  the  interim?  Is  He 
more  remote  from  the  conscience  within  US'* 
Has  materialism  suddenly  become  more  at- 
tractive than  it  was  a  year  ago?  Is  the  mad 
chase  for  creatiu-e  comforu  and  the  sallsf ac- 
tions of  the  ego  more  alluring  than  It  was 
before?  Or  is  the  simple  truth  that  we  have 
forgotten  to  be  humble,  forgotten  to  keep  the 
faith  l}ecause  all  around  \u  people  are  not 
keeping  the  faith? 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  say  that  man  will  find 
hla  refuge  in  an  obedience  to  the  command- 
ments of  Moses  or  the  teachings  of  Jesus  It 
Is  easy  to  prate  of  the  need  for  a  spiritual 
renaissance  and  to  argue  that  it  wUl  come  by 
locking  to  the  pulpits  alone  for  Inspiration. 
The  preachers  will  preach  to  deaf  ears,  their 
words  will  sound  hollow  against  the  stubborn 
substance  of  a  closed  mind,  unless  we  con- 
cede that  there  must  t>e  change  within  us. 
Then  only  will  the  words  or  ideas  of  ourtel- 
low  men  reach  us. 

Individual  regeneration  will  come  in  time, 
thotigh  It  may  take  more  months  and  perhaps 
years  of  suffering  to  awaken  us  to  the  folly 
of  the  present-day  quest  for  happlne&s 
throtogh  the  acquisitive  side  of  our  natures. 

Minions  of  persons  are  already  suffering. 
To  these  we  must  add  the  millions  who  have 
been  suffering  through  the  war.  The  help- 
less persons  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
bombs  of  warfare,  the  broken-down  human 
beings  who  wander  aimlessly  now  in  Europe 
and  Asia  searching  for  food  and  shelter — 
these  are  not  the  only  unhappy  mortals  of 
our  times. 

Let  us  look  arotind  us  inside  the  United 
States.  Have  we  achieved  either  content- 
ment or  happiness?  Who  Is  satisfied  with 
the  economic  outlook  and  who  sees  an  op- 
portunity for  his  children  to  grow  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  or  helpfulness  to 
one  another?  Where  is  tlve  "freedom  from 
fear"?  Do  we  hear  Ulk  of  another  war 
abroad?  And  do  we  see  In  the  rivalry  of 
groups  in  this  country  or  in  the  leadership 
that  worships  materialism,  anything  that 
remotely  resembles  that  word  ••security" 
which  we  were  all  so  anxiotis  to  glorify  In 
our  politics  Just  a  few  shrrt  years  ago? 

Individual  responsibility 

There's  no  use  blaming  anybody  else.  We 
shall  not  make  progreas  by  selecting  scape- 
goats. Each  of  us  mtist  accept  responsibUity 
for  what  has  happened  and  for  wtiat  Is  yet 
to  happen.  Reform  and  change  will  not 
come  overnight.  At  best  It  will  be  a  slow 
process  of  evolution.    But  It  must  follow  the 


Although  rent  control  is  in  effect,  deviotis 
means  have  been  found  by  landlords  for 
avoiding  controls.  Among  the  choice  meth- 
ods in  tise  are  the  bonus  system  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  gaining  a  roof  overhead:  bribes  and 
even  waeers  are  taken  on  the  BvaiiaKn«f„  ^r 
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have  had  to  be  placed  In  a  boartling  home 
untu  the  mother  is  able  to  look  after  them 
and  the  father  can  secure  his  discharge  and 
return  to  his  family. 
A    Mexican-American    famUy    with    thrae 


.W  it-a 


Truman's  citation  of  a  few  words  from  the 

law  may  persuade  some  persons  that  wtiat 

Lewis  seeks  is  clearly  prohibited  by  the  law. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Wagner 

Act  was  to  out  mmruinv  iintnna  <.>•>>   .-r  w._< 
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Inexorable  law  of  human  experience  which 
tells  MB  that  govemmenla  are  no  better  than 
the  men  who  compose  them  and  democracies 
are  no  better  than  the  peoples  who  make  up 
the  electorates  or  constituencies. 

Character  and  morality  in  a  people  must 
come  from  modest  beginnings.  Usually  there 
has  to  be  a  minority  before  a  majority  is 
attained  for  any  worthy  cause.  That  mi- 
nority may  be  small,  but  a  lot  of  minorities 
eventually  make  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  responsibility  for  what  Is  happening 
tnrGUghout  the  world  is  mine  and  yours.  It 
involves  an  abandonment  of  Indifference.  It 
means  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence which  bids  us  be  humble  and  unselfish 
and  to  seek  the  greatest  of  all  compensa- 
tions— the  satisfactions  that  flow  from  serv- 
ice to  our  fellow  men. 

What  to  do* 

Concretely.  It  means  a  response  to  the  call 
for  saving  rf  food  that  others  may  live. 

It  means  a  contribution  of  self  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  many  ills  that  surround  us  in 
Federal.  State,  and  city  communities. 

It  means  a  subordination  of  the  censure 
that  we  heap  on  others  and  a  readiness  in- 
stead in  all  controversies  to  examine  our- 
seUes  honestly  and  without  prejudice. 

It  mean.s  a  willingness  to  recognize  that  if 
everybody  demands  the  maximum  there  will 
be  no  minimum  for  anybody. 

It  means  that  the  voice  of  reason,  coming 
from  men  of  character  and  honesty,  must  be 
raised  higher  and  higher  and  that  we  must  all 
listen. 

It  means,  too.  that  we  must  listen  every 
hour  of  the  day  for  the  voice  of  God.  who  can 
tell  us  what  is  really  worth  while  in  this  brief 
span  of  life  and  what  is  the  real  purpose  of 
the  few  years  vouchsafed  us. 

These  years  and  this  life  are  not  meant  to 
be  explolrcd  by  self  for  self.  They  are  meant 
for  the  highest  purpose  that  human  imagi- 
nation can  conceive — to  give  of  ourselves 
that  others,  too.  may  eat  and  live. 

Thou  Shalt  not  kill  thy  brother,  whether 
h*"  be  black  or  white  or  yellow  or  red,  and 
whether  he  worships  God  in  your  way  or  his. 
Thou  Shalt  n^t  kill  him  by  famine  or  by 
degradation,  by  enslavement  or  by  exploita- 
tion. 

We  can  destroy  civilization  by  man-made 
bombs  or  we  can  rescue  it  by  the  God-given 
strength  of  cooperation  and  human  com- 
radeship. To  find  that  strength,  we  must 
recognize  the  divine  spark  of  goodness  which 
repo.^es  within  us  and  give  the  spark  a  chance 
to  glow  in  the  darkness  of  human  friction, 
misunderstanding,  and  Irresponsible  indi- 
vidualism. 


Senator  Vandenberg's  Argument 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9. 1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House  I  pre- 
sent for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Sun  published  in  New  York  City  en- 
titled: "Senator  Vandenberg's  Argu- 
ment": 

SENATOa  VANCCKBESG'S  AKGXJMENT 

The  speech  which  Senator  VANnrNBERC  de- 
livered In  support  of  the  loan  of  $3.730.0O0.0C0 
to  Great  Britain  may  very  well  turn  cut  to 
have  been  the  decisive  factor  in  obtaining  its 
approval.  The  Senate  had  been  waiting  to 
hear  what  position  would  be  taken  by  the 


man  who  has  done  so  much  to  shape  the  Re- 
publican Party's  position  on  foreign  affairs. 
It  heard  him  confess  that  he  had  made  what 
he  considered  one  of  the  most  diflQcult  de- 
cisions in  his  18  years  as  Senator.  He 
summed  up  with  the  observation:  "To  pass 
the  bill  is  a  gigantic  speculation.  Not  to 
pass  the  bill  may  be  an  even  greater  specula- 
tion."    Elaborating  on  this  thought  he  said: 

"This  bill  may  prove  to  be  a  decisive  factor. 
In  determining  whether  we  are  to  live  in  a 
world  of  decent  cqramercial  opportunity  or 
whether  we  are  to  attempt  survival  in  a 
world  of  bitter  strife  and  in  a  world  of  gov- 
ernment cartels  which  might  make  any  kind 
of  peace  impossible." 

Far  from  aiding  British  sociallEr.i  Senator 
Vansenberc  argued,  failure  to  obtain  the 
loan  would  force  Great  Britain  to  expand  its 
socialistic  program  at  emergency  speedr  with- 
out the  loan  the  Bretton  Woods  arrangements 
would  collapse;  without  orderly  international 
trade  the  American  way  of  life  cannot  sur- 
vive and.  most  Important  of  all,  "if  we  do  not 
lead,  some  other  great  and  powerful  nation 
will  capitalize  on  our  failure  and  we  shall 
pay  the  price  of  our  default."  A  possibly  re- 
luctant advocate.  Senator  Vandenberg  never- 
theless was  a  forceful  one.  His  views  are 
entitled  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  his 
fellow  countrymen. 


Revival  of  a  Lobby 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial 
out  of  the  St.  Louis  Siar-Times,  May 
18.  1946: 

REVIVAL   or    A    LOBBT 

House  approval  for  restoration  of  $1,202,000 
cut  out  of  a  requested  appropriation  for  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  gives  a 
slight  rebuff  to  the  power  lobby  Yet  the 
full  appropriation  of  this  important  project 
will  still  be  only  87.500000  as  against  the 
$23  323.0C0  requested  for  a  full  program  of 
expansion.  And  the  subterfuges  of  the  lobby 
revealed  in  a  Star-Times  story  of  the  fight 
against  SPA  will  still  be  untounched. 

Contributions  to  schools  "to  maintain  the 
good  graces  of  the  people*'  (and,  inciden- 
tally, to  try  to  insure  teaching  of  utility 
propaganda),  company  payments  to  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  to  country  clubs  "to 
keep  our  men  acquainted  with  the  people  ' — 
these  are  in  the  pattern  of  the  old  utility 
lobbying  acainst  public  interest. 

-George  A.  Davis,  president  of  the  Okla- 
homa Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  who  admitted  these 
practices,  departed  from  pattern  in  only  one 
particular.  He  did  not  even  pretend  the  lob- 
bying largess  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  util- 
ity's ctistcmers.  but  said  flatly  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  stockholders — that  is,  for  higher 
profit. 

Activities  of  the  Oklahoma  utility  are  not 
isolated;  they  are  part  of  a  revival  of  the  old 
power  lobby.  The  National  Association  of 
Electric  Companies,  with  Purcell  L.  Smith  as 
$65.000-a-year  director,  is  the  coordinating 
organization  for  the  lobby,  which  Includes 
the  National  Resources  Department  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  the  National 
Reclamation  Association,  and,  to  a  degree,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 


Strangely.  Congress  so  far  has  done  littl* 
about  this  pressure  group.  Congressional 
memories  must  be  short.  Indeed,  to  have  let 
slip  already  the  recollections  of  Insull  empire 
lobbying.  Congressional  temerity  must  be 
great,  indeed,  if  it  dares  let  this  new  pressure 
group  twist  the  power  policy  of  the  Nation. 


Lot  Angeles  Needs  Housing  Badly — 
Situation  Serious 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cAuroRNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
is  a  report  of  the  tragic  and  serious 
situation  due  to  inadequate  housing  la- 
cilities  in  Los  Angeles.  This  summary  is 
the  result  of  a  number  of  re.sponsible 
agencies  and  organizations  that  took  part 
in  bringing  these  facts  to  the  attention 
of  the  public. 

I  doubt  that  a  more  serious  situation 
exists  in  any  other  large  metropolitan 
city  in  the  Nation.  I  think  the  Members 
of  the  House  should  know  what  we  from 
Los  Angeles  are  fighting  for  when  we 
speak  out  vigorously  and  support  and 
vote  for  appropriations  for  housing.  We 
are  trying  to  relieve  suffering  of  return- 
ing veterans  and  their  families  and  others 
who  are  living  under  severe  handicaps 
and  trying  hard  to  reestablish  them- 
selves. 

In  Los  Aijgeles.  the  people  ^nd  organiza- 
tions interested  in  the  human  needs  of  the 
community  during  this  reconversion  period, 
gathered  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Wel- 
fare Council  of  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  to 
scan  the  record  and  learn  the  facts.  What 
they  learned  was  not  encouraging. 

A  partial  list  of  representation  included 
University  of  Southern  California.  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Los  Angeles  City  Hous- 
ing Authority,  Y.  W  C.  A.,  Hayncs  Founda- 
tion, American  Legion,  Catholic  Welfare 
Bureau.  Los  Angeles  County  School  Depart- 
ment, Los  Angeles  County  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association  Veterans'  Administration 
Facility,  Los  Angeles  County  General  Hos- 
pital. University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools.  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Association,  Los  Angeles  County 
D3ntal  Association,  Downtown  Business 
Men's  Association.  CIO.  Travelers'  Aid  Society, 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  many 
others  More  than  500  representative  and 
interested  citizens  attended  the  three  ses- 
sions 

Prior  to  the  conference,  reports  had  been 
received  from  field  workers  and  after  an- 
alysis it  was  found  the  three  major  subjects 
covered  Housing,  H»alth,  and  Economic  Prob- 
lems, which  formed  the  basis  for  panel  ses- 
sions. All  other  questions  channeled  In  these 
three  main  topics. 

HOUSING 

While  an  equal  amount  of  interest  was 
created  by  all  three  panels,  housing  was  the 
most  immediate  and  reports  of  this  meeting 
will  be  described  first.  Well  supplied  with 
facts,  the  members  plunged  into  analytical 
discussion  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area.  A  swollen 
population  has  overtaxed  the  facilities  of  the 
Nation  s  fourth  largest  city  and  little  help  is 
In  sight,  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  experts. 


Although  rent  control  Is  In  effect,  devious 
means  have  been  found  by  landlords  for 
avoiding  controls.  Among  the  choice  meth- 
ods in  use  are  the  bonus  system  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  gaining  a  roof  overhead:  bribes  and 
even  wagers  are  taken  on  the  availability  of 
space.  Particularly  hard  hit  were  those  on 
relief.  They  are  the  last  to  get  housing. 
Recipients  of  old-age  pensions  cannot  Juggle 
their  incomes  with  higher  rents,  costa  of 
living  and  general  upkeep. 

Because  there  Is  a  lack  of  housing,  fam- 
ilies are  forced  to  double  up  and  even  triple 
up.  Large  families  of  10  or  12  are  living  in 
one  or  two  rooms,  condemned  shacks,  ga- 
ragee.  chicken  coops:  a  majority  of  these 
inadequate  facilities  are  without  sanitary 
fixtures  or  heat. 

Many  difficulties  are  related  to  the  hous- 
ing iltuation.  Race  relations  have  become 
intensified.  The  prewar  tendency  of  minor- 
ity groups  to  escape  from  restricted  areas  is 
now  heightened  by  the  necessity  for  expan- 
sion. The  Inadequacy  of  housing  facilities 
for  the  general  population  further  accentu- 
ates the  problem  for  minority  groups  due  to 
discrimination  against  these  groups  and  to 
restrictive   covenants. 

Veterans  are  having  housing  difficulties. 
The  Pomona  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports 
1,100  requests  for  housing  in  3  months,  large- 
ly by  returning  veterans  who  want  to  set  up* 
their  own  hoi^seholds.  There  are  veterans 
with  good  Job  opportunities  who  can't  take 
them  because  they  are  unable  to  find  hous- 
ing.    That  is  true  of  the  war  worker  also. 

Doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  other 

technicians    are    not    able    to    pursue    their 

practice  because  of  inability  to  find  houses. 

The  lack  of  housing  is  leading  to  broken 

homes  and  general  family  discord. 

"Jungle  towns"  are  being  erected  from 
packing  boxes  and  scraps. 

Apartment  house  owners  have  taken  hot«l 
licenses  and  are  charging  weekly  and  daily 
rates. 

Rooming  houses  have  been  sold  two  and 
three  times  and  new  landlords  do  not  feel 
obliged  to  supply  the  necessary  utilities,  such 
as  linen  and  laundry.  They  are  cutting  down 
on  expenses  to  get  as  quick  a  return  on  the 
investment  as  possible.  Tenants  dare  not 
make  an  Issue  of  this,  fearing  eviction. 

Families  are  being  split  up  due  to  the  lack 
of  housing.  Emotional  situations  are  being 
created  under  crowded  conditions  and  health 
problems  for  the  family  have  been  intensified. 
When  parents  are  not  able  to  pay  the  rent, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  place  the  children  In 
boarding  homes  or  institutions. 

The  present  housing  situation  has  made 
the  finding  of  foster  homes  even  more  diffi- 
cult than  previously.  With  evictions,  high 
costs,  return  of  servicemen  and  doubling  of 
families,  foster  mothers  have  had  to  close 
their  homes  and  ask  agencies  to  remove 
placed  chUdren. 

Patients  discharged  from  hospitals  cannot 
find  houses  and  have  had  to  return  to  the 
hospitals. 

Transients  cannot  be  housed  as  hotel  fa- 
cilities are  crowded. 

There  is  an  inequitable  distribution  of 
building  materials  and  consequently  not 
enough  of  it  is  going  into  housing. 

There  is  a  lack  of  housing  for  single  men 
and  women. 

The  problems  reported  above  by  the  field 
workers  are  based  on  the  stories  and  examples 
of  which  the  following  are  good  examples. 

SPECIFIC  CASES  KEVEAL  REAL  HAK06HIP 

A  father  has  been  in  the  service  for  2 
years.  The  mother  and  two  children.  4  and 
2  years  of  age,  have  been  forced  to  live 
with  parental  relatives  due  to  the  housing 
shortage.  Now  there  Is  a  total  of  five  adults 
and  five  children  living  in  four  small  rooms. 
The  ycung  mother  has  suffered  a  complete 
break-down  and  doctors  have  diagnosed  it  as 
being  caused  largely  by  worry.    The  chUdren 
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have  had  to  be  placed  in  a  boarding  home 
untu  the  mother  is  able  to  look  after  them 
and  the  father  can  secure  his  discbarge  and 
return  to  his  family. 

A  Mexican -American  famUy  with  three 
ChUdren  is  living  with  in-laws  in  a  family 
group  of  nine.  X-rays  of  the  In-law  family 
detect  active  tuberculosis.  The  couple  with 
the  three  children  had  cash  to  buy  a  house, 
found  the  house,  but  were  advlaed  by  the 
agent  that  although  he  would  like  to  serve 
them,  the  district  was  restricted  and  he  could 
not  do  business  with  Mexicans.  Neeroes 
Jews,  or  Orientals. 

A  mother  and  her  chree  children  slept  Ir. 
the  union  station  and  all-night  movie 
theaters  for  3  days  and  nights. 

A  mother,  father,  and  four  children  slept  in 
their  car  for  more  than  a  month.  One  of  the 
children,  aged  16  years,  developed  pneu- 
monia. 

Two  middle-aged  women  are  caring  for  a 
serviceman's  motherless  year -old  baby.  They 
live  in  two  rooms  infested  with  mice,  roaches, 
and  bedbugs.  There  is  no  running  water! 
The  bathroom  and  kitchen  are  shared  with 
seven  other  people.  The  toUet  is  broken  and 
paper  la  disposed  of  in  an  open  box. 

A  mother  and  two  children  live  in  one 
room.  There  is  a  kitchenette.  They  use  the 
public  bath  and  the  rent  is  $75  per  month, 
payable  in  6-day  installments. 

A  family  of  nine  was  e«victed  from  a  housing 
project  on  the  basis  that  the  wage  earner  was 
no  longer  employed  in  an  essential  industry. 
The  father  is  the  wage  earner  and  he  gave 
up  his  Job  as  a  painter  to  look  for  housmg. 
This  led  to  irregular  work  on  his  part,  and 
the  family  is  now  under  the  care  of  the 
bureau  of  public  assistance.  No  attempt  can 
be  made  to  reestablish  the  famUy  on  a  sound 
basis  until  adequate  housing  is  assured. 

A  serviceman's  wile  and  foiu-  chUdren  are 
occupying  a  former  chicken  house.  The 
property  was  condemned  by  city  hesilth  au- 
thorities several  months  ago,  but  the  family 
has  been  unable  to  vacate.  Medical  problems 
for  all  family  members  have  resulted. 

A  veteran  came  home  from  the  war  and 
found  his  wife  and  two  children  living  with 
her  six  relatives  in  a  three-room  apartment. 
The  extreme  overcrowding  forced  the  veteran 
and  his  family  to  move  into  a  hotel  room 
costing  $4  a  day.  This  expense,  plus  the  cost 
of  eating  out,  resulted  in  a  financial  burden 
greater  than  the  husband's  income.  The  wife 
had  to  go  to  work,  which  necessitated  placing 
the  two  children  in  a  foster  home  The  net 
result  is  that  the  home  has  been  broken  up 
and  both  the  veteran  and  his  wife  are  forced 
to  work  to  support  a  hotel. 


Grasping  at  a  Straw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  I  present  for  insertion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Sun  published  in  New 
York  City  entitled  "Grasping  at  a 
Straw": 

CRASPING    AT    A    STKAW 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  has  been 
law  for  more  than  10  years,  but  not  imtU 
Thursday  last  had  anybody  in  a  position  of 
respKinsibility  seriously  suggested  that  any 
of  its  provisions  prohibited  the  creation  of 
such  a  health  and  welfare  ftind  as  John  L. 
Lewis  seeks  for  the  coal  miners.    President 


Ttiunan's  ciutlon  of  a  few  words  from  the 
law  may  persuade  some  persons  that  what 
Lewis  seeks  Is  clearly  prohibited  by  the  law. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Wagner 
Act  was  to  put  company  unions  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  law  accordingly  <tefined  various 
unfair  labor  practices  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer. The  second  in  order  of  these  declares 
that  it  BhaU  be  an  unfair  labor  pracUce  for 
an  employer  "to  dominate  or  Interfere  with 
the  formation  or  adminL^ratton  of  any  labor 
organization  or  contribute  flnanrial  or  other 
support  to  it."  At  his  press  conference  on 
Thursday,  President  Truman  referred  to  only 
the  last  part  of  the  clause,  without  givinc 
the  context: 

In  seeking  to  discover  the  meaning  of  sUt- 
utes  Judges  commonly  explore  the  legislative 
background,  to  clarify  intent.  8urh  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  debate  that  preceded  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
win  show  that  the  IntenUon  of  the  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  that  time  was 
U)  ouUaw  company  unions  and  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  financial  contributions  to  a  union 
was  merely  an  incidental  qualification  of  this 
main  purpose.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been 
unnecessary  for  Congress  to  enact  a  upeclal 
law  intended  to  prevent  James  Caesar  Petrlllo 
from  collecting  a  welfare  fund  from  the 
broadcasting  companies. 

It  is  true  that  the  legal  point  raised  by 
President  Truman  has  never  been  tested  but 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  been 
In  existence  for  more  than  10  years  and  it  has 
never  been  a.<=ked  to  rule  on  this  section  of 
the  law.  The  absence  of  this  demand  is  a 
pretty  good  indication  that  lawyers  who  have 
studied  the  clause  have  come  to  the  common- 
^nse  conclusion  that  the  words  cited  by  the 
President  were  inserted  by  Congress  to  keep 
employers  from  esteblishing  and  supporting 
company  unions  and  for  no  other  purpose 
It  Is  a  strain  on  the  law  of  jJrobabilitles  to 
suppose  that  what  the  smartest  lawyers  have 
missed  for  10  years  a  layman  discovered  In  an 
offhand  fashion.  It  would  be  comforting  to 
many  persons  to  think  that  a  doMn  wonls 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  disarm 
Lewis  completely,  but  unfortunately  thLs  Just 
does  not  happen  to  be  true 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MIMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  jfir 
Speaker,  during  my  .service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Minnesota^ 
have  been  a  consistent  advocate  for  tire 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
which  would  make  Duluth  and  other 
cities  located  on  the  Great  Lakes,  first- 
class  ocean  ports.  I  have  felt,  and  still 
believe,  that  the  construction  of  this  sea- 
way from  the  interioi  of  our  country, 
which  significantly  is  the  bread  basket  of 
the  world,  to  the  seaboard,  will  provide 
a  vital  and  nece.ssary  link  in  our  trans- 
portation system  to  facilitate  and  in- 
crease world  commerce  for  products  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

Many  people  from  the  central  West 
were  greatly  disappointed  In  the  middle 
thirties,  when  the  late  President  failed 
to  put  his  full  force  back  of  the  project. 
He  was  then  in  complete  control  over 
the  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
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and  at  the  height  of  his  Executive  power. 
He  had  promised  the  seaway  to  the  peo- 
ple in  1932  and  again  in  1936,  and  1940, 
but  promises  and  results  failed  to  syn- 
chronize and  the  oceangoing  waterway 
still  remains  a  dream! 

While  the  Democratic  leadership, 
which  has  been  in  full  control  of  Con- 
gress for  nearly  16  years,  has  virtually 
abandoned  furtlier  legislative  action  on 
the  waterway  project,  there  is  one  man 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  col- 
league if  you  please  from  Minnesota,  who 
has  and  is  vigorously  and  consistently 
keeping  the  flame  alive  in  daily  demand- 
ing action  by  Congress  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  This 
colleague  is  our  able  and  persistent,  as 
well  as  congenial  friend,  the  Honorable 
V.'iLLiAM  A.  PiTTENCER.  affectionately 
known  to  all  Members  as  just  plain 
"Bill."  Bill  is  a  fighter,  and  one  of  the 
hardest  working  Members  in  the  House 
for  his  district  and  country.  He  will 
never  give  up.  when  he  knows  he  is  in  the 
right.  His  following  in  Congress  as  a 
colleague  and  as  a  ranking  member  of 
the  important  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  is  providing  the  leadership 
which  will  result  in  favorable  action  by 
Congress  and  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  When  the  project  is 
completed,  it  will  be  a  monument  to  the 
perseverance  and  energy  of  Bill  Pit- 

TENCER. 

I  am  commending  my  friend,  Pitten- 
CER,  from  Duluth.  for  his  diligence  and 
application  to  duty,  and  I  am  handing 
him  this  bouquet  becau.se  he  is  worthy 
of  it.  He  is  a  valuable  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  has  done 
outstanding  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  in  the 
development  of  the  Nation's  waterways 
and,  knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  until 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  becomes  a  re- 
ality. 


H.  R.  6541 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MUNTAN.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  H.  R. 
6541.  a  bill  to  grant  certain  servicemen 
and  veterans  the  benefits  of  section  251 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under 
the  law  as  it  now  stands,  servicemen  cap- 
tured in  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and 
other  American  pos.'^essions,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  an  income 
tax  as  long  as  they  remained  prisoners 
of  war  in  an  American  pos.session.  How- 
ever, if  they  were  removed  to  other  than 
American  possessions  such  as  Japan, 
Formosa.  Manchuria,  or  elsewhere,  the 
exemption  ceased.  Some  of  these  pris- 
oners spent  more  than  3  years  as  pris- 
oners of  war  outside  the  Philippines. 
Had  they  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Philippines  they  would,  of  course,  have 
incurred  no  income-tax  liability. 


In  view  of  this  obvious  discrimination, 
I  have  introduced  H.  R.  6541  which  will, 
if  enacted,  bring  about  a  degree  of  fair- 
ness in  payment  of  income  taxes  on  the 
part  of  servicemen  who  were  prisoners 
of  war  outside  the  Philippines  and  other 
American  possessions  under  Japanese 
control.  The  only  place  where  this  dis- 
criminatory situation  can  be  corrected  is 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  urge  all  Members  to  give  this  measure 
their  most  earnest  and  serious  consid- 
eration. 


Home  To  Roost 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House,  I  sub- 
mit for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  titled  -Home  to  Roost": 

HOME   TO    ROOST 

The  House  of  Representatives  within  re- 
cent weeks  has  taken  on  all  the  fearful  and 
wonderful  characterLstics  of  a  river  when 
the  ice  goes  out  in  the  spring.  It  has  been 
just  as  chaotic.  Just  as  violent.  Just  as  im- 
patient of  controls — ^^and  just  as  responsive 
to  the  primal  urges  of  a  changing  climate. 
Unfortunately,  these  urges — however  natural, 
however  healthy  at  bottom— are  blind  and 
reckless.  They  thrust  •aside  constructive 
considerations  and  are  the  very  negation  of 
leadership  and   intelligent  direction. 

It  would  be  folly  to  assume  that  the  swift 
rush  of  House  action  Is  the  result  of  a  deep- 
laid  plot  by  the  "Interests"  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  people.  Just  as  It  would 
be  far  too  complimentary  to  the  House  to 
Rive  it  credit  for  adopting  a  well  thought 
out  program  to  liquidate  unnecessary  war- 
time controls  and  restore  a  free  economy  and 
free  government.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
motives  operating  among  the  Representatives 
which  are  not  pretty  to  contemplate.  Just 
as  there  are  among  the  citizenry  at  large. 
There  is  weariness  with  the  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  war.  there  is  greed,  there  is  per- 
sonal ambition  and  partisan  Jealousy.  But 
there  Is  also  a  profound  and  Justifiable  mis- 
trust of  the  leadership  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  sought  to  supply,  and  deep  con- 
cern over  the  state  to  which  that  leadership 
Is  reducing  the  country 

During  his  year  in  office  Mr.  Truman  has 
been  forced  to  wrestle  with  many  grave  prob- 
lems. He  has  Inherited  conditions  and  trends 
for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  He  has 
also  been  confronted  by  a  postwar  restles.'^ness 
and  contempt  of  all  restramts  which  would 
have  tested  the  ablest  of  Presidents.  But  he 
has  compromised — perhaps  fatally— his  pow- 
er to  cope  with  these  problems  by  funda- 
mental errors  of  policy  and  execution. 

The  adminl.stration  was  wholly  wrong  In 
Its  estimate  of  the  postwar  domestic  situa- 
tion. It  looked  for  a  glutted  labor  market 
and  rapidly  shrinking  purchasing  power. 
Consequently,  it  sought  to  cushion  unem- 
ployment with  Federal  money,  to  boost 
wages,  to  hold  down  prices.  The  swift  adap- 
tation of  the  Nation's  Industrial  plant  to 
peacetime  uses,  the  enormous  backlog  of  con- 
sumer demand,  and  accumulated  purchasing 
power  completely  falsified  the  administra- 
tion's assumptions,  while  the  administra- 
tion's policy,  leading  to  Increased  public  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  through  the  dis- 


bursement of  Government  money,  coupled 
with  the  disruption  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution through  unsound  labor  and  price 
policies,  sent  inflationary  pressure^  soaring. 

Such  errors,  when  taken  with  the  fumbling 
over  the  food  situation  and  the  President's 
shotgun  tactics  of  firing  a  vast  and  com- 
plicated program  of  social  welfare  and  other 
long-term  projects  into  a  Congress  distracted 
by  an  unending  feeries  of  emergency  situa- 
tions, have  confused  and  weakened  Mr.  Tru- 
man's supporters,  brought  to  the  surface  all 
the  latent  divisions  within  his  party  and  led 
to  a  rejection  of  his  leadership  by  Congress. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  that  leader- 
ship can  be  regained.  The  Democratic  split 
is  loo  wide,  and  the  President  has  th£  choice 
of  submitting  to  such  inchoate  leadership 
as  has  been  developed  In  the  Legislature  or 
continuing  the  battle  until  the  results  of  the 
congressional  elections  in  November  are 
known. 

In  either  case.  It  Is  fairly  clear  that  the 
Republicans,  even  If  they  do  not  win  outright 
control,  will  soon  alone  be  In  a  position  to 
provide  direction  for  national  legislation. 
They  are  hampered  by  the  fact  that  It  Is  al- 
most impossible  to  govern  administrative 
measures  and  personnel  from  Congress.  That 
is  perhaps  the  gravest  difflrulty  In  dealing 
with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  In  the 
present  crisis  and  explains  many  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  House  OPA  bill.  It  is.  moreover, 
a  difficulty  that  will  recur  constantly  during 
the  remainder  of  Mr.  Truman's  term,  unless 
he  can  resolve  his  own  political  dilemmas  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress. But  this  does  not  absolve  the  Republi- 
can Party  of  the  imperative  duty  of  creating 
a  constructive  program  of  legislation,  of  us- 
ing the  power  It  has  gained  by  alliance  with 
dissident  Democrats  with  discretion  and  a 
steady  eye  to  the  true  Interests  of  the  coun- 
try. The  errors  of  the  Truman  administra- 
'tloh  have  come  home  to  roost;  the  Republi- 
cans must  not  allow  satisfaction  at  the  dls- 
romforture  of  the  opposition  to  lead  them 
to  believe  that  mere  opposition,  mere  nega- 
tion, can  save  them  from  a  similar  fate. 


Economic  Problems  in  Overcrowded 
Postwar  Los  Angeles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  evidence  of  the  difficult  problem;? 
in  postwar  Los  Angeles  were  the  subject 
of  study  by  the  Welfare  Council  of  Metro- 
.politan  Los  Angeles.  These  problems  aPi 
the  result  of  inadequate  housing,  im- 
proper sanitary  conditions,  and  lack  of 
hospital  space  to  take  care  of  the  rapi<i 
increase  in  population  following  the  wai, 
also  the  slow  reconversion  of  industry 
due  to  lack  of  materials  to  reconvert, 
thereby  causing  unemployment  for  thou- 
sands of  returning  veterans  and  others 
who  were  employed  in  war  plants. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  council 
on  economic  conditions: 

Economic  Problems 

Many  of  the  economic  problems  interrelate 
with  housing  and  health,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  If  a  person  hasn't  enough  money, 
he  may  have  to  live  in  substandard  or  totally 
Inadequate  housing;  he  can't  buy  enougH 
of  proper  food.  and.  as  a  result,  his  healtla 
Is  endangered;  his  family  usually  gets  slcK; 
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ing  hours  which  has  led  to  lower  take-home  been    nract  L^tI    n.^?        k   ^  "'~'"''  *"*"  JamUies  are  almost  prohibitive, 

pal.    While  factories  have  been  reconverting  s^o?tag7of  "^'/rch^d  i'    ^tT.m^i  T  ,  Child    guidance    f.cllui«,    end    well-bab, 

there  has  been  unemployment.  exhausted  it.  .J,  !!!T.«  .             "^"^  *'""  <^""'"  should  be  Increased. 

Medical,  dental,   hospital,  and  other  pro-  for  reHef                      ^                   ""*'  "PP''"'"*  There  should  be  a  greater  development  ot 

fessional    services    are    too   costly   for   many  Mr    K  Is  a  clerical   wnrir»r  -,k^  k       .     .  Institutions  for  epUeptlca  and  mental  defec- 

persons  who  need  such  aid.                             '  taken  fwo  r,u  in  oi.T  5      ^^°  J"^"  ^^^  ^'""^  «ith  gcxxl  proRrams  of  training  durin. 

When  a  mother  was  included  in  a  reduc-  i^BOpJr  month      H^h?,   t""""  "'''"'  ''v^^'"*  rehabilitation.                                       "*             * 

tlon  of  employees,  the  take-home  pay  for  the  selt    hfs  .^k  i^fe  Tnd  the  VhiM^'T  T'?"  ^^"'"P""^  t^ese  problems  are  •  wealth  of 

family  was  reduced.     The  mother  has  been  a  boarding  home     The  aeenrv  ^„rt       *%'"  """w.*'-  ^"'''  "•">-<'«y  «t«f»"  heard  by  the 

forced   to   seek   other   work   and   place   her  ment   b^a^rd   pTyiren  I  fir  the   ^1^^^  ^T'^i.          k         k 

children  In  a  boarding  home.  a  man  who  u-S  emnlovprf   «.  »  l!l,       .w  ^  *'*'"*'  *'■*  brought  to  a  hospital  after  the 

Serious      economic      problems      confront  attendant 'n  the  shSdsd^^^^^  Parents  had  been  unable  to  find  a  private 

women   workers   who   are   unemployed,   the  has  now  exh^^t,^  Ks  uner^nw^^^  **'^'"'"  *°  "''''"^  '^"'     -^  the  child's  tern- 

aged,  minority  group  representatives  and  the  siJfance      iclusfie  ,1  ^  veaS'^d  L   u  ^^'*T  *"^  '"^  '''^''^-  ''''  »^**P'»*'  '^«""» 
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be  let  out.  a  58-vear-old  mnn    ^hn  >,,     »,^i^  ^°  ^^  ^°'  *  private  doctor. 

The  unskilled  worker,  who  could  formerly  sible  positions  In  the  oa^?   h?s  b^nT^^ni:  ,.^/*'l!''    "•^"*   "  tonsillectomy  but  the 

get  a  job  during  the  war  years,  cannot  find  difBculty  flnSfng  sultaSre  emp^oj^ent      Hif  t^L"'"  '^*  ^^7"^  "PP^'*^  *°  ~"'<i  °°^  f^'ve 

a  job  today.  savings  have  b^ndiR^in-ti^d??^!,*     ^.  ^^em  an  app<ilntment  within  S  months.    The 

Present  relief  budgets  per  capita  are  now  lllnelf  ^"iVho^S   he'' has1o^%e?ereTcis'  t^TV^  *"'  ''""''"''^  ""'  "  P'"^^''^'  '"- 

inadequate  and  not  In  line  with  the  high  private  Industry  regards  him^to^  old  r^n'  ^     ?^    V*  ''°*^  '^^  '°*^'  ^'^»"  '^e  family 

cost  Of  living.  L    is    beyoSi   the  'age   fS;   clvn^rJce  aUo  men^^  '"  ^^^  °"   ''''''  *'»  *  ""^"^^ 
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Placed  and  now  constitutes  a  problem  In  his  to  pre.nt-d^  rise  In  fL.  .r^^TS^^  ^^^^  ^^Xr^.T.^S: ^ZTn.i^f^  ^t 

Welfare  and  health  personnel  salaries  have  ^^^}  7if^^' 

not  been  adjusted  to  the  rising  cost  of  living.  health  A  16-year-old  boy  Is  In  need  of  dentures. 

Sufficient  trained  workers  are  not  attracted  Health  agencies,  both  public  and  private  fw*"''  °'  *"'  ^'^'^  ^*^'  ^^^^  neglected  for 

here.     Potential  trainees  are  not  interested  In  ^'^^  ^^^^^  understaffed  In  relation  to  the  great  J  ,   P^^  '  ^'*'""  because  of  difficulty  in  ob- 

the  field.  population   Increase  which  has   taken   place  ,    !!L"^  "  dentist.    Now  these  terth  will  have 

Foster  parents  and  boarding-home  opera-  *"    ^^^    ^°*    Angeles    area.      These    doctors.  a    ^u^^^^^^' 
tors,  nursing  and  convalescent-home  opera-  "u^es  and  technicians  have  been  able  to  *      ]     °^  ®  y^""  '*  reported  suffering  from 
tors  are  forced   to  raise  their  rates.     It  Is  hold  epidemic  possibUltles  in  check  through  "  toothache.    The  mother  finally  obUlned 
Impossible   for  low-Income   groups   to  avail  ^^eir  vigilance,  but  break-downs  occur  that  J!"  appointment  with  the  dentist  I  month 
themselves   of   such    facilities,    as   a    result  ^^^^^  ™»"y  Individuals.     There  are  gaps  in  f,'",*'                 **"*  dentist  learned  the   pa- 
Many  of  the  homes  have  been  forced  to  close  '^he  services  that  should  be  filled  to  build  up  J!    *"  "  *^^"**'  ^*  '"«''"»«'  to  take  the  case. 
because  of  financial  problems.  community  health.  ***"  *ho  are  employed  and  are  supposed  to 
The  low  tax  rate  does  not  supply  enough  Medical  and  dental   needs  have  been  ag-  ""^P^rt  to  a  VD  clinic  cannot  get  away  long 
funds  for  the  city  administration  to  provide  gravated  because  they  were  neglected  during  ^^.^^               .    *'''"  Z°^^  ^°  **"  "'*""  ^"'"^ 
more  health  service,  sanitary  inspection  edu-  ^^'^   "^'^^   period,   due   largely    to  a   lack   of  .  „^^*"     ,  i^    ^^  "^  *^' 
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Aged  people  living  on  fixed  outside  incomes  Physicians,  workers  say  there  Is  an  inequitable  IV^^  tuberculwis  and  heart  trouble.    She 
cannot  meet  the  rising  costs  of  living.    They  geographic  distribution  of  doctors.  h*^u^  V-     ♦  *   ,  ^""P  '^  ^***  ^"  AoRel** 
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celving  his  check  forces  him  on  relief.  health  nursing  service.  In^et^^mimhpr  oT  M^tH    'ITV  T5  '^* 
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bers  of  the  family  in  need  of  financial  assiS-  enlarged,  for  the  chronically  HI  who  can  re-  t^,!"'..*,  df^trSh?  ^^":?flJ"  *?^''- 
ance  have  been  forced  to  discontinue  their  °^'"  ^^  home  must  have  service.  Tt^danJe  tJ  ,n  an^ "  ^^  °^^^  "^  "'"'* 
help.  There    is   a   need    for   housekeeping   serv-  old     ^for,  Vhl  It,     J^,i  "'^'^^^^J  ^^ 
A  couple  with  two  small  children  had  a  '^es  for  those  physically  or  mentally  unable  up  to  6  yei«  of  aee                    "*'*  admitted 
happy  family  life.    After  the  husband  entered  to  care  for  themselves.    Post -operation  cases  An  elderly  woman  recently  rrt»rr,^  t...^ 
the  service  his  wife  secured  an  excellent  Job  need  home  service.  the  hoRnu.^  TuTr.  .!f.     ^  returried  from 
at  a  rate  Of  pay  far  above  that  which  he  C  There  Is  a  need  for  sex  education  for  youth.  s^^'no'^tTres*  -Some  cafe'ST wTn'S^hotSJ" 
received  In  civilian  life.    On  his  return  from  martial  education  and  planned  parenthood  keeping  assistance  fJr%0  dav«    ^  u^' 
the  service  the  husband  Insisted  that  his  wife  education.                                          *^  able  to  gefihls  SslsSn<i 
leave  her  Job.    The  family  aUowance  stopped.  Regarding  the  attitude  of  patients  toward 

and  the  husband  was  unable  to  secure  work  the  Los  Angeles  General  Hospital,  a  number  '**  coNCxnaoN 

which  provide  sufficient  income.    He  has  be-  of  points  were  brought  out.    These  Include:  ^^  summing  up.  three  expert  commentators 

come   Jealous   of   his   wife's  success   and   is  1.  Long  distances  required  to  travel.  added  to  the  case  stories  as  foUows: 

becoming  suspicious  of  her  conduct  out  of  2.  Long  waits  at  clinics.  That  at  the  time  of  the  conference  only 

the  home.  3    personnel  shortages  and  tension  of  the  ^^  percent  of  building  material  was  avaUable 

One  worker  reports  that  It  Is  now  neces-  staff.  *or  resldenUal  housing.    There  la  reason  to 

aary  for  agencies  to  supplement  Incomes  of  4.  Fear  engendered  by  recent  reports  as  a  helleve  that  the  housing  problem  has  hit  Loa 

families  that  were  recently  self-sufficient.  result  of  the  legislative  hearing  on  the  hos-  Angeles  harder  than  any  other  section  of  the 

A  brief  and  pointed  story  about  a  service-  pltal  coimtry  because  of  a  greatlj  Increased  popu- 

!!l^",!'  T'ff  ^'^^  "  Preschool  child  Is  revealed  5.  Need  for  decentralization  of  these  fadll-  !*"°'''  carriage,  birth  rate,  and  low  main- 

In  the  following  family  notebook:  ties  and  more  Individualized  service  tenance  standards  during  the  war. 

^^}\ — - »37.  50  There  Is  great  difficulty  experienced  today  ^^^^ fiTn 't^^'i^tf !  ^  t  deleterious  effect 

l^'^l'^^'-"- 8.  00  in  getting  medical,  dental,  aAd  related  serv-  ""^    "'n^  rrn«d^^      h'*,'°  ^^^^J!?*.^""" 

Food-mllk „_ 35.00  ices  to  low  and  border-line  Income  groups.  '"idl^^^t         **n**  achoola^  Minorities  are 

Wife's  Insurance                                            r  00  4^^„„  ♦>,-  ev.^,»o„»c,  ^^.^  k„  .^           \.  crowded  Into  small  areas  and  racial  tensions 

Incidentals           iSS  Among  the  shortages  noted  by  the  work-  have  Increased.     If  the  share-the-houae  pUn 

— ^°-°Q  ""^  are   hc^pltal   heds    school   nurses,   and  were  Instituted  In  Los  Angeles,  lOO.OOoTeSple 

Total  famUy  expense.... "IT^  fduS  anTyTutr"'''   ^""'"^   *="°*"  '"  could  be  accommodated.  Lt  minority S! 

Total  family  laeomp                        nn  nn  ^iii.         .     yout'is.  ^ers  wtiuld  not  be  Included. 

imai  xamuy  Income 80.  00  There  Is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  prl-  Support  for  the  Lanham  Act  and  the  Wa«- 

noTTi  ^"'^Pioy^^ent  of  a  war  worker  termi-  vate  dentists  to  deal  with  children's  dental  ner-Klender-Taft   bUl   was   urged    and   the 

for  .m,,'^^        f?-    "*    immediately  looked  problems.  housing  panel  concluded  with  a  call  to  re- 

Ir.nT'^    w^f"         °^^^^  ^°  support  his  wife  There  is  a  lack  of  rest  homes  and  boarding  vlve  genuine  social  planning  In  Los  Angeles. 

nm  *^^i,<^hUdren.    The  wage  offered  him  was  homes  for  those  chronically  Ul.  In  health,  expert*  pointed  out  that  great 

not  sufficient  to  support  his  family,  so  he  The  aged  have  special  medical  problems  sums  are  expended  on  cure,  but  a  C(«npara- 

aecloed  to  Join  the  merchant  marine.    This  which  are  not  being  solved.  tlvely  small  amount  of  money  Is  made  avaU- 

was  an  undesirable  solution  for  the  large  There  U  a  great  need  for  health  educatioa  able  for  prevenUon.    At  the  prcaent   time 

lamiiy  needed  the  father's  presence  at  home.  on  a  commtmitv-wlde  basis,  with  special  ref-  more  than  one-haJf  of  the  hcepltal  beds  ia 
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the  State  of  CaliXornla  are  used  by  the  men- 
tally 111.  In  this  connection  It  was  pointed 
out  that  recently  $15,000,000  was  appropri- 
ated to  care  for  the  mentally  111  for  1  year, 
while  only  9135.000  was  appropriated  to  es- 
tablish 4  mental  hygiene  prevention  clinics. 

Lot  Angeles  needs  approximately  6,000  more 
hospital  beds  to  meet  minimum  require- 
ments. 

Members  of  the  panel  on  economic  prob- 
lems showed  that  they  had  their  fingers  on 
the  pulse  of  the  community  with  an  apt 
knowledge  of  the  rising  cost  of  living.  Wages 
are  lower:  unemployment  Is  evident;  women 
workers  are  unemployed;  and  when  they  have 
to  work  to  supplement  family  Income  chil- 
dren— again  bearing  the  brunt — are  placed 
In  homes  because  of  the  curtailment  of  child- 
care  centers. 

Health  and  welfare  agencies  dealing  with 
people  In  need  have  their  special  problems 
because  they  are  understaffed  and  under- 
financed. 

Working  girls  who  want  to  go  to  school  for 
retraining  or  more  education  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted because  of  a  lack  of  facilities  and 
housing  accommodations. 

The  three  groups  hardest  hit  are,  first,  the 
working  women;  second,  the  minority  groups; 
and  third,  the  aged  and  youth.  Old  age  has 
»  particularly  hard  problem  trying  to  adjust 
fixed  income  to  a  higher  cost  of  living. 

Although  veterans  may  not  want  to  be 
classified  outside  the  rest  of  the  population, 
their  special  problems  do  require  special  at- 
tention. Thousands  of  veterans  are  coming 
to  Lo6.Angeles  to  work.  They  have  a  right  to 
come  here  if  they  wish,  to  establish  and  build 
homes.  While  some  student  veterans  are 
relatively  better  off,  there  Is  a  feeling  that 
the  large  group  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
emergency  efforts  to  help  meet  their  needs. 

Living  costs  have  risen  33  percent,  com- 
pared to  the  last  World  War  I  period,  when 
they  rose  208  percent.  Control  of  prices  and 
rent  ceilings  have  held  the  line  in  cost  of 
living  to  some  measure. 

Social  security  benefits  must  be  extended 
to  those  groups  not  now  covered.  Including 
a  fourth  category  of  general  relief  for  unem- 
ployment supported  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  funds. 

The  experts  stressed  the  following  over-all 
Imperative  needs: 

1.  Need  for  more  aggressive  public  and 
private  leadership  to  stimulate  the  com- 
munity and  Its  elected  officials  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

2.  Need  for  a  coordinated  community  pro- 
gram to  develop  better  housing. 

3.  Need  for  realistic  provisions  for  financ- 
ing home-bulldlng,  particularly  for  veterans. 

4.  Need  for  legislation  to  insure  medical 
care  for  all  who  need  it. 

5.  Need  for  coordinated  planning  for  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  services,  closing  gaps 
In  areas  where  no  service  Is  available  or  where 
there  is  poor  coverage. 

8.  Need  for  State  programs  for  the  subnor- 
mal or  abnormal  child  and  adult. 

7.  Need  for  funds  for  agency  services  which 
are  growing  without  compensatory  Increase. 

8.  Need  for  Initiative  by  public  and  private 
planning  groups  to  engage  In  political  action 
In  order  to  secure  better  programs  for  social 
welfare. 


Dif  Down,  Brother 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NTW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  present  for  insertion  in 
the  CoNGB£ssiONAL  RECORD  an  editorial 


which  appeared  in  the  Standard-Star, 
published  at  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  en- 
titled "Dig  Down.  Brother": 

DIG    DOWN,    BROTHIB 

Whenever  Washington  bureaucrats  begin  to 
shove  out  to  the  press  and  radio  Intimations 
that  the  OPA  Is  prepared  to  "Integrate'  strik- 
ers' demands  into  a  higher  price  celling  on 
the  commodity  In  question,  you  can  be  pretty 
sure  that  the  strike  Is  nearlng  Its  end.  For 
those  intimations  are  the  feelers  put  out  for 
a  negotiated  peace  Just  before  the  surrender. 

It  was  that  way  In  the  automobile  strike — 
and  prices  went  up.  It  was  that  way  In  the 
steel  £4.rlke — and  prices  went  up.  It  Is  now 
that  way  in  the  coal  strike — and  prices  will 
go  up^ 

Don't  let  there  be  any  misunderstanding 
about  who  pays  higher  wages  after  any  strike. 
Its  you.  the  consumer,  and  so  you  might  as 
well  get  ready  to  dig  down  Into  your  pockeU 
to  pay  more  for  coal  and  for  everything  In 
whose  production  coal  plays  a  part. 


A  Professional  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House.  I  pre- 
sent for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  Rochelle  <N.  Y.)  Standard-Star 
.  entitled  "A  Professional  Army": 

A    PSOFESSIONAL    ARMY 

When  the  United  States  of  America  entered 
World  War  II  we  left,  for  all  time  we  trust, 
the  position  of  isolationism.  Never  again  can 
we  take  the  attitude  that  we  will  go  our  way 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  can  go  hang  for  all 
we  care.  This  Is,  indeed,  whether  we  like  It 
or  not,  one  world,  and  the  atom  bomb  has  In 
all  probability  made  it  one  world  or  none. 

Further,  our  entrance  Into  World  War  n 
brought  us  postwar  commitments  which  we 
cannot  evade  If  we  are  to  win  the  peace  as 
well.  There  are  wartime  agreements  entered 
Into  at  Yalta  and  Tehran,  there  are  definite 
commitments  which  we  have  accepted  as  to 
the  policing  of  conquered  areas,  and.  above 
all.  there  Is  the  essential  need  for  providing 
a  large  portion  of  the  force  which  United 
Nations  will  need  If  It  Is  to  survive. 

All  of  which  means  that  we  must  have  an 
effective,  efficient  armed  force  upon  land  and 
sea  and  in  the  air.  We  must  continue  to  be 
militarily  strong,  and  this  means  a  substan- 
tial-sized Army  and  Navy.  Where,  then,  are 
we  to  get  the  men?  Shall  we  continue  the 
selective-service  draft  Indefinitely? 

OiiT  carefully  considered  opinion  Is  that 
the  answer  lies  In  a  professional  Army  and 
Navy,  sufficient  in  size  to  guarantee  the  com- 
mitments we  have  accepted,  and  highly  spe- 
cialized to  accord  with  use  of  modern  weap- 
ons of  mass  slaughter.  Such  an  Army  and 
Navy,  we  believe,  could  be  secured  without 
the  draft  of  our  youth  If  the  pay  be  made 
sufficiently  attractive  to  bring  voluntary 
long-term  enlistments.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  our  Army  and  our  Navy  can- 
not provide  careers  as  do  other  professions. 
The  Navy  in  the  past  has  done  this  to  a  large 
degree;  the  Army  must  learn  hew  It  can  be 
accomplished. 

We  do  not  believe  It  is  either  economical  or 
fair  to  continue  conscription  one  day  longer 
than  our  military  safety  requires,  wllth  In- 
terruption to  schooling  of  youth.  Certainly 
youths  of  18  and  19  should  not  be  exposed 
to  depraved  conditions  which  have  rlsea  In 


foreign  countries  where  the  veneer  of  mciraU 
Ity  has  worn  thin.  AdulU  can  perhaps  with- 
stand the  temptations  of  such  sudden  tran- 
sition; youngsters  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
so  and  should  not  be  risked. 

Rather,  let  us  make  enlistments  sufficiently 
stable  and  lucrative  to  attract  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  would  welcome  long-'erm 
service  at  pay,  with  clothing,  lodging,  food 
and  the  like,  equivalent  to.  let  us  say.  $250 
monthly.  With  a  smaller  Army,  as  can  be 
assumed  where  long  service  and  experience 
makes  each  man  more  valuable  and  frequent 
turn-overs  would  reduce  efficiency,  this  n.ight 
prove  far  more  economical  in  the  long  run 
than  selective  service  training  of  our  youths. 
There  would  be.  too,  a  g. eater  pride  and 
morale  among  the  members  of  a  profess  onal 
army. 

Admittedly,  we  cannot  safely  permit  our 
security  to  hinge  upon  a  fluctuating  policy  of 
manpower.  If  war  comes,  we  must  ha.e  at 
hand  a  highly  trained  Army  capable  of  quick, 
decisive  action  and.  If  time  proves  the  leed, 
able  to  furnish  Instructors  for  a  qulckl/  ex- 
panded force  of  millions.  But  this  latter  may 
well  never  prove  again  to  be  the  case.  It  may 
be  proven  In  years  ahead  that  the  atom  Ijomb 
and  Its  successors  have  driven  large  trasses 
of  Infantry  to  the  same  low  level  of  effe<:tlve- 
ness  to  which  gunpowder  brought  the 
mounted  knight  and  to  which  the  modern 
high-powered  rifle  reduced  the  blundeibuss. 

We  must  have  an  Army  and  Navy.  B  Jt  we 
believe  their  effectiveness  will  not  hen-after 
be  found  in  large  numbers.  Rathev,  we 
should  seek  for  efficiency  In  modernlzition. 
In  specialization,  and  In  quick  utilization  of 
every  forthcoming  military  invention.  The 
answer  lies  in  a  professional  Army  and  Navy 
composed  of  well-paid  experts. 


False,  Dangerous,  Insulting 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted.  I  submit  for  presen- 
tation in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  titled  "False.  Dan- 
gerous. Insulting": 

FALSE,   DANGEROUS,    INStTLTING       ' 

The  John  L.  Lewis  strike  against  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  still  on.  The  Lewis  rope  is  still 
around  the  country's  neck. 

The  truce  Is  a  mere  reprieve.  For  2  weeks 
Lewis  will  consent  to  let  the  American  people 
stand  on  his  gallows,  meanwhile  permitting 
them  a  little  nourishment,  while  he  «lecldes 
whether  to  spring  the  trap.  That's  all  it 
means. 

Lewis  has  surrendered  none  of  his  power  to 
strangle  the  national  economy. 

He  has  made  no  promise  to  bargain  In  good 
faith  with  the  coal  operators. 

He  has  not  abandoned  his  illegal  demand 
for  a  self-admlnls'cered  coal  royalty. 

What  he  calls  "the  United  Mine  Workers' 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  economy  "  is  an 
impudent  insult  to  public  intelligence. 

Such  coal  as  may  be  mined  in  the  next  2 
weeks — actually  only  12  working  days — will 
be  Inadequate  even  to  safeguard  "tlie  Na- 
tion's health  and  security."  about  which 
Lewis  pretends  concern. 

Twelve  days  of  coal  production  after  6 
weeks  of  strike,  with  no  certainty  as  to  what 
win  happen  then,  cannot  reopen  strike-closed 
plants  or  keep  all  industries  from  staggering 
to  a  halt.  i  < 
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Two  weeks  of  mining  cannot  restore  Jobs  to 
the  2.000.000  people  who  have  lost  them  be- 
cause of  the  strike;  or  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  unemployment:  or  end  the  neces- 
sity for  railroad  freight  and  passenger  em- 
bargoes; or  turn  on  the  llghu  in  browned- 
out  cities;  or  give  the  country  anv  but  the 
falsest,  most  dangerous  sense  of  future 
s^urlty. 

One  thing  only  Lewis  has  given  up— his  • 
hypocritical  arguments  always  before  pa- 
raded, that  no  matter  what  the  emergency 
the  miners  could  never,  never  trespass  on 
the  owners'  property  by  workuig  without  a 
contract.  He  has  now  wdered  them  to  work 
2  weeks  without  a  contract. 

And  why.  even  to  that  extent,  has  he  con- 
fessed weakness? 

Because,  we  believe.  Lewis  finally  has  out- 
smarted and  overreached  himself. 

He  thought  he  could  bluff  an  easy-going 
President,  bamboozle  a  Senate  fearful  of  the 
labor  vote,  and  force  the  Government  to  help 
him  win  the  strike  on  his  own  terms. 

But  his  bluff  was  called.  Called  not  by 
the  President,  not  by  the  Senate,  but  by 
the  American  people  who  woke  up  at  long 
last  and  saw  how  nearly  this  one  man's 
uncontrolled  power  had  come  to  pushing 
them  over  the  precipice. 

It  was  the  people  who  began  to  demand. 
In  tones  the  Senate  and  the  White  House 
dared  not  Ignore,  correction  of  the  lopsided 
labor  laws  and  administration  policies  that 
created  the  uncontrolled  power. 

God  help  America  if  the  people  now  let 
this  2-weeks  reprieve  lull  them  back  to  sleep. 
while  the  Senate  relapses  Into  Inaction  and 
ways  are  found  to  appease  Lewis  and  help 
htm  save  face. 

If  that  happens.  Lewis  will  go  on  to  other 
outrages  against  the  public,  and  a  host  of 
pettier  labor  tyrants  will  be  emboldened  to 
follow  his  example. 
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America's  Responsibility  Toward 
Armenia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  M.\S.SACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  I  am  enclosing  a  speech 
delivered  by  me  at  a  mass  meeting  held 
at  the  Hotel  Edison.  Lynn.  Mass.,  on 
Sunday.  May  19,  1946.  sponsored  by  the 
Lynn  Committee  for  Armenian  Riehts. 
working  under  the  Armenian  National 
Council  of  America. 

The  chairlady  of  this  got  together  was 
Mary  Finn  Berlyn.  who  has  taken  a  very 
active  interest  in  assisting  and  helping 
minority  groups  in  that  part  of  Essex 
County,  ind  who  annually  conducts  the 
"I  Am  An  American  Day"  program  in  the 
city  of  Lynn.  Tlie  chairlady  was  very 
conversant  with  the  subject  matter  un- 
der consideration,  and  together  with 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Vertanes  presented  very 
able  remarks  on  the  Armenian  situation. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 
Flag  salute. 
United  States  and  Armenian  National 

Anthems, .Mme.  Rose  Zulalian 

Accompanist ^ Miss  Helen  O'Connor 

Director.  Instrumental   miisic.  Revere 
public  schools 
Introcfuction  of  chairman  ...John  A.  Zaklan 
Recording    secretary.    Armenian    Na- 
tional CoimcU  (Lynn  branch) 


Our  concern  lor  minority  peoples. _. 

Mrs  Mary  Finn  Berlyn 
ctialrman.    Lynn    Committee   for   Ar- 
menian  Rights 

t^^^^aV;;;;; — v — *^'  ^*°^  zuiau«n 

ine  Armenian  point  of  view 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Vertanes 

a™  .  .""■*<^^'"-  Armenian  National  Council 
Americas  responsibility  toward  Armenia.... 
D„  ,  ,  -  Congressman  Thouas  J  Lane 
Re>oluiion  for  presentation  to  the  United 

■     Nations. Mrs  Mary  Finn  Berlyn 

Madam  Chairlady.  invited  guests,  and  la- 
dles and  gentlemen,  the  histories  of  the 
fi'i^tT^  wf  '^^Amencan  Nation  narrate  with 
justifiable  pride  that  the  early  founding  and 
first  growth  of  this  Nation  was  the  result  vt 
the    courageous    action    of    peoples    who    so 

f,!^^^  *"'**P*'"**^"^*  *'^**  »*^«y  «^"ght  and 
suffered  much  to  gain  it.  Our  early  history 
IS  the  impelling  story  of  minority  groups 
Who  suffered  under  oppres.sion  and  restraint 
Who  wantt>d  freedom  and  j>iiuck  through  the" 
darkness  of  the  unknown,  the  turbulence  of 
varied  hopes  and  fortune  and  privations  of 
the  new  life  to  gain  freedom.  This  the  Ms- 
tories  record  proudly,  and  this  we  remember 
abidingly,  conscious  that  this  quest  for  liberty 
is  the  essence  of  our  inheritance,  the  essence 
of  the  American  life. 

But  the  histories,  having  accomplished  this 
early  chapter,  and  brought  us  through  the 
American  Revolution,  change  their  stride  and 
turn  to  emphasize  the  subsequent  growth 
of  our  Nation  In  terms  of  the  "land  of  oppor- 
tunlty. '  This  is  true;  the  emphasis  is  un- 
derstandable: America  has  been  and  is  "the 
land  of  opportunity." 

However.  I  am  convinced  that  in  this  em- 
phasis our  historians  are  gulltv  of  an  error 
of  omission,  and  one  that  omits  an  integral 
and  continuously  vital  factor  of  this  land 
You  people  know,  as  I  do.  that  the  Initial  im- 
pulse of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  though 
firm  In  faith  and  prophetic,  has  not  been 
sufficient  in  Itself  to  explain  the  sustained 
and  glorious  growth  of  America.  You  know 
as  I  do.  that  the  early  impulse  of  coloniza- 
tion and  independence  has  been  constantly 
restored,  strengthened  and  vitalized  by  suc- 
cessive immigrations  of  European  and  Asiatic 
peoples.  It  Is  right.  I  believe,  to  term  these 
successive  immigrations  of  peoples  as  Ameri- 
ca's true  Fountain  of  Youth. 

Yet  what  I  wish  to  establish  Is  that  the 
succeeding   waves   of   peoples   who   come    to 
these  shores  were  all  impelled  by  the  same 
basic    force   that    brought   our   original   set- 
tlers,   the   zeFt    for  freedom   which   has   the 
strength  to  defy  tyranny  and  the  vision  to 
seek  freedom  in  defilance  of  the  unknown. 
Our  people  did  not  come  to  this  country  sim- 
ply because  America  was  "the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity."    They   came  too   because   the   land 
they  left.  and.  remember,  the  land  they  loved 
was  the  land  of  denial.    Th»  Irish  In  the  last 
century  were  a  deprived  people,  and  people 
without  right  In  their  own  land  and  when  in 
1845  In  the  famine  the.    had  not  even  food, 
they  capie  to  America  in  Increased  numbers. 
Impelled   by  persecution  and  the  denial  of 
basic  freedoms.     The  Polish,  the  Italian,  the 
Greek,  the  Armenian,  and  all  others  sought 
America  because  In  their  own  land  they  suf- 
fered at  the  time  denial  and  death.     Your 
fathers  and  mine  loved  their  land  and  their 
home,  they  would  not  have  left  their  land 
If  persecution  and  denial  had  not  been  In- 
compatible with  the  spirit  of  freedom  that 
wa.s  in  them. 

It  is  this  essential  spirit  which  Is  behind 
our  unflagging  effort  to  secure  freedom  of 
religion  and  speech,  fair  employment  prac- 
tices, equal  opportunity  for  our  youth,  elimi- 
nation of  racial  discrimination,  the  right  of 
the  worker  to  a  living  wage.  And  It  mast 
be  the  same  essential  spirit  which  guides  our 
relations  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
We  are  familiar  with  Americas  sympathy 
for  the  underdog;  then  we  must  remind 
ourselves   of    the    underdogs    we    have    not 
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helped.  If  we  recojmtee  Woodrow  WUKm-fe 
plea  for  Justice  for  small  nations  and  mi- 
norities as  characteristically  American,  then 
we  had  better  remind  ourselves  of  the  Lau- 
sanne TTMty.  which,  in  effect,  endorsed  the 
butchery  of  Armenians  and  the  expulsion  at 
the  remnants  of  the  Armenian  race  from 
their  ancestral  lands.  If  wc  think  ol  Amer- 
ica, true  to  her  tradition.  Intervening  inter- 
nationally  in  the  cause  of  Justice,  let  us  not 
forget  that  we  stayed  out  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  isolated  ourselves  rrom  the  rest 
of  the  world  In  the  period  between  the  wars 
The  spirit  of  America  Is  In  us  and  guides  us 
but  not  always  alone—aiid  the  spirit  llags' 
I  belTeve  that  the  epic  spirit  of  America  U 
kept  alive  by  those  who  have  not  escaped 
from  privation  and  restraint  without  leaving 
at  least  their  sympathy  behind,  and  In  whom 
the  spirit  of  freedom  burns  and  Is  found  bv 
the  continuance  of  the  persecution  and  den'- 
nvatlon   in  the  land  they  left. 

That  Is  why  I  am  pariicularly  pleased  to 
speak  today  to  you.  members  and  frlend.s  of 
the  Lynn  Committee  for  Armenian  Riphts 
associated  with  the  American  Committee  for 
Armenian  RlghU.  I  want  to  encourage  you 
in  the  purpose  ycu  have  set  for  yourself  I 
have  spoken  of  the  essential  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica  arid  recalled  that  this  spirit  has  often 
faltered,  often  defaulted.  But  It  will  not 
vanish  when  your  committee  and  other  com- 
mittees  similarly  organized  and  worklne  re- 
peat  and  renew  the  fiRht  for  the  basic  rights 
the  very  fundamental  fact  of  freedom  from' 
wrong. 

But  thouph  your  presence  here  Is  an  as- 
sertion  that  you  know  the  cause  for  which 
you  are  working,  I  will  take  the  opportunity 
to  remind  you  and  myself  of  some  of  thi 
basic  factors  In  what  has  been  called  the 
Armenian  question,  though  thU  term  is  re- 
centand  the  problems  it  suggests  are  ancient. 
Deep  m  the  recesses  of  history  Is  the  first 
growth  of  the  Armenian  people  m  the  land 
that  was  there  and  is  now  the  open  doorway 
between  the  east  and  west  m  the  valleys 
that  connect  the  Iranian  plateau  with  the 
harbors  of  A^ia  Minor.  Through  these  val- 
leys,  armies  have  marched  and  nations  have 
ever  contended.  The  empires  and  conquest- 
ing  warriors  of  Persia.  Greece.  Byzantium 
and  Constantlnope  fiowed  and  ebbed  flanked 
by  mountains  where  lived  hardy'  moun- 
talneers  Jealous  of  their  independence  Ar- 
menian history  rings  with  familiar  names  of 
all  history,  but  is  proud  of  Vlgranes  the 
Great  who  united  the  country  In  the  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  and  King  Tlrdat  brought 
te  his  country,  now  a  political  entity  the 
Cnristianlty  which  Is  still  cherished. 

But  most  important  to  my  mind  as  a  his- 
torical fact  which  sheds  light  on  todays  con- 
cern  are  three  events,  which  in  the  space  of 
a  century  or  so,  stamped  an   indelible    na- 
tional individuality  on  the  Armenian  people 
that  has  stood   the  test  of  centuries.     The 
establishment  d   a   national   church   in   303 
A.  D.  the  hnentlon  of  a  national  alphabet 
by   8t.  Mesrop,   and    the   Holy    War   agalnRt 
Persia  In  451  combined  to  affix  an  Indelible 
character  on  the  Armenian  {)eople,  n  char- 
acter that  deHes  boundaries  and  which  pro- 
claims   an    essential    undeniable    union.     It 
is  this  that  .should  be  the  beginning  of  every 
attempt  to  secure  Justice  for  the  Armenian 
Nation     De.cpite  centuries  of  oppression,  de- 
spite Turkish  depredations  and  enforced  im- 
migration from  the  home,  and.  dMpite  an 
overlord  strip  as  cruel  ^m  any  people  have 
ever  been  afflicted  with,  the  stamp  of  Ar- 
menian character,  of  an  ancient  and  modem 
nation,  has  not  been  altered. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  summarize  here 
successive  trials  and  tribulations  of  Armenia 
in  ctirrent  times,  which  you  are  all  too  famil- 
iar with,  since  the  Armenian  question,  as  It 
Is  called,  officially  entered  European  diplo- 
macy as  an  International  issue  with  the 
treaty  of  San  Stafano  in  1878.  You  know  too 
well  that  the  modem  history  of  Armenia  la 
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black  with  the  neglected  promises  and  utter 
disregard  of  rights  of  her  supposed  friends 
among  nations,  and  red  with  the  terrible 
masfcacres  of  1895  and  1909.  and  the  inhuman 
attempt  of  the  Turks,  during  World  War  I 
to  carry  into  execution  the  total  extermina- 
tion of  the  Armenian  people.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  work  with  its  deportations, 
starvations,  disease,  and  deliberate  slaugh- 
ter, were  the  reduction  by  one-half  of  the 
native  peoples  In  the  Armt-nlan  provinces 
and  the  involuntary  exile  of  more  than  a 
million  people.  To  these  brutally  oppressive 
blf.ws  was  added  territorial  aggrandizement 
which  deprived  and  has  continued  to  de- 
prive Armenia  of  provinces  rightfully  native 
and  her  own  for  centuries  back.  These 
wrongs  have  never  been  rectified  despite  the 
stalwart  defense  Armenia  made  against  the 
Turks  in  the  crucial  struggle  of  the  Cau- 
casus, despite  the  expressed  resolutions  of 
the  leaders  of  the  allied  cause,  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  peace  which  were  proclaimed. 

I  do  not  intend  to  disparage  those  friends 
of  Armenia  who.  In  the  past  have  insisted, 
though  in  vain,  on  justice.  You  know  of 
the  conscientious  and  repeated  efforts  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  championship  of 
small  nations  rings  like  a  clear  bell  through 
our  days,  to  secure  Justice  for  Armenia.  He 
recommended  boundaries  which  would  in- 
clude substantial  portions  of  territory  his- 
torically Armciian,  but  which  have  remained 
In  Turkish  hands.  The  League  of  Nations 
never  Implemented  his  decisions.  His  was 
not  thi^  only  voice,  the  only  hand  raised  to 
help.  But  here  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  the  zest  for  freedom  for  all,  charac- 
teristic of  America  and  exemplified  in  Wilson, 
has  been  forced  to  default  again  and  again  to 
the  counterimpulses  which  proclaim  power 
politics,  the  bartering  of  principles  for 
concessions. 

However,  the  growth  of  Soviet  Armenia 
with  Its  local  self-government,  political  re- 
sponsibility, and  material  prosperity  points 
clearly  to  what  can  be  accomplished.  Here, 
security  and  progress,  so  often  denied 
Armenia,  are  being  gained. 

Yet.  Soviet  Armenia  Is  but  the  nucleus. 
Two  major  and  imperative  restorations  must 
be  accomplished:  First.  Wars.  Ardahan, 
and  the  provinces  awarded  by  President  Wil- 
son to  Armenia  as  rightfully  hers  must  be 
restored  Second,  the  multitude  of  refugee 
Armenians  forcibly  driven  from  their  homes 
years  ago  must  be  enabled  to  return  to  their 
homeland. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Black,  of  the  American 
Ethical  Union:  "Surely  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  Nations  to  consider  whether 
this  p>eople  may  not  have  some  spot  on  earth 
which  is  hallowed  by  its  past,  made  meaning- 
ful by  Its  history  and  achievement,  a  place 
where  whatever  Is  real  in  Us  spiritual  and 
cultural  life  can  enjoy  natural  growth  and 
expression."  In  the  United  Nations  we  have 
the  authority,  the  opportunity,  and  the  obli- 
gation to  accomplish  and  perpetuate  the 
principles  of  Justice  which  are  not  only  the 
Liw  in  the  hearts  of  all  people,  but  the  steel 
structure  of  the  hope  and  future  of  this 
world 

And  as  peace  In  our  time  so  depends  on 
the  mutual  understanding  and  sympathetic 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Unlcn,  an  understanding  and 
agreement  which  must  be  ceaselessly  sought 
after.  I  feel  that  the  Armenian  Nation  can 
serve  again  as  a  bridge  between  the  East  and 
West.  The  universal  S3rmpath7  of  Ameri- 
cans for  the  deprived,  the  essential  character 
of  America  in  Its  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  can  meet  with  the  apparent  S3rm- 
pathy.  and  manifest  assistance  given  to  the 
Armenian  people  by  Russia.  Here  the  two 
nations  should  meet  In  concord.  In  working 
agreement. 

That  Is  part  of  the  reason  why  your  work 
Is  so  important  and  praiseworthy  today,  why 
your  revived  ffforts  to  remedy  the  gross  In- 
justices of  thig^st  has  added  meaning.    Not 


only  do  you  soothe  the  crying  out  In  your 
own  hearts,  for  the  nation  of  your  origin, 
not  only  can  you  awaken  the  zest  for  free- 
dom native  to  your  countrymen  here,  essen- 
tial to  the  American  character  if  It  defaults, 
the  nation  must  inevitably  default.  But 
the  drawing  the  nations  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly America  and  Russia,  closer  together 
for  common  understanding  of  a  cause  they 
cannot  fail  to  sympathize  with,  you  can 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  on  whom  we 
so  depend. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  22, 
1946: 

Polish  Police  Hold  Yanks  as  Tekror  Grips 
Country — United  States  ErrwrrNE-s  De- 
picts Arre-sts  by  New  Type  Gestapo,  Reds — 
Natues  Cheer  Americans 
(The  writer  was  the  only  American  corre- 
spondent to  accompany  the  special  American 
mission  returning  to  Poland  her  greatest  art 
treasure — the  Wit   Stwosz  altar,   which   the 
Germans   stele    from    Cracow    in    1939      She 
had    to    wait    until   she   got    out    of   Poland 
before  writing  this.) 

(By  Pauline  Frederick) 

NuKFMBERG,  Gebmany — One  year  after  the 
end  of  a  war  fought  for  the  "four  free- 
doms." Poland  knows  nothing  about  free- 
dom from  fear.  The  terror  in  this  tragic 
land  is  such  today  that  Poles  risk  arrest  and 
Imprisonment  for  showing  enthusiasm  for 
Americans  and  for  democracy. 

I  have  Just  come  from  Poland.  I  spent 
8  days  there.  24  hours  of  which  our  entire 
party  of  21  Americans  was  held  under  arrest 
in  a  train  in  the  freight  yards  at  Cracow. 
The  1946  version  of  the  Gestapo,  the  security 
pohce,  sat  on  watch  outside  in  an  American 
made  UNRR.\  truck.  The  guards  wore  GI 
clothing  except  for  their  Polish  caps. 

I  was  in  Poland  on  two  fateful  holidays — 
May  1.  when  the  workers  and  students 
marched  under  threat,  .ind  May  3.  when 
the  Polish  people  tried  to  celebrate  their 
national  constitution  day  against  the  wishes 
of  the  government,  with  the  result  that 
there  were  shooting  and  mass  arrests. 

It  is  heartbreaking  to  witness  as  I  have — 
the  way  the  people  cling  to  the  sight  of  an 
American  as  a  sort  of  sign  that  in  some  way 
they  will  be  delivered  from  their  bondage. 
They  stop  you  on  the  street  and  after  mak- 
ing sure  that  no  one  Is  In  earshot,  plead: 
'•Send  us  help  for  the  June  30  referendum  or 
there  will  be  slaughter." 

NO  WORD  ABotrr  election 

On  that  day  the  Communist-dominated 
government,  which  is  estimated  to  have  the 
support  of  not  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
people,  will  ask  for  a  vote  of  approval  on  a 
one-house  parliament,  nationalization  of  In- 
dustries, and  land  reforms  and  Poland's  west- 
em  boundaries.  Nothing  Is  said  of  the  east- 
ern boundaries:  nor.  more  than  a  year  after 
VE-day,  Is  anything  said  about  a  popular 
election. 

One  of  the  GI's  with  our  party  came  out 
of  the  Cracow  YMCA  on  May  3  after  lunch. 
People  were  marching  with  tiny  Polish  flags, 
despite  the  government  prohibition  against 


celebrating  their  traditional  Fourth  of  July. 
When  the  people  saw  the  Yank  they  broke 
ranks  and  surrounded  him.  They  shook  his 
hand,  cheered  him.  began  covering  him  with 
UJacs.  Then  they  boosted  him  to  their 
shoulders  and  started  carrying  him  dov'n  the 
street.  They  had  gone  about  two  blocks 
when  an  American-made  half-track  appeared. 
It  mounted  four  machine  guns  manred  by 
soldiers  in  Russian  uniforms.  These  soldiers 
fired  four  bursts  over  the  head  of  tlie  GI. 
The  crowd  slowly  dispersed  with  hlssi's  and 
cries  against  communism. 

The  following  Sunday  as  our  pariy  left 
church  to  walk  to  the  hotel  a  crowd  gath- 
ered about  us.  Under  the  very  barrels  of  the 
guns  of  the  security  police  ar.d  armed  .juards 
who  were  everywhere,  they  began  to  cheer, 
"Lnng  live  the  Americans."  They  handed  us 
armfuls  of  flowers  and  from  the  windows  all 
along  the  way  branches  of  lilacs  were  tossed 
down  to  us.  The  crowd  grew  and  so  did  the 
cheering.  Finally,  some  of  the  men  were 
boosted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  people  and 
carried  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Standing  outside  the  doorway  to  the  hotel 
were  four  young  Polish  girls,  laughing  and 
applaud  ig  the  performance.  Before  v;e  were 
in  the  hotel,  two  Russian  soldiers  had  stepped 
up  and  led  them  ;  way.  As  the  young  prison- 
ers were  taken  off  the  angry  crowd  burst  into 
cries  of  "We  want  Mlkolajczyk!"  (the  leader 
of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  who  would  prob- 
ably pull  at  least  60  percent  of  the  ^otes  if 
a  free  election  were  held ) ,  "Down  wit.i  com- 
munism!"    "Give  us  back  Wilno  and  Lwow!" 

IWUno  and  Lwow  are  the  two  chief  cities 
In  the  eastern  part  of  Poland  annexed  by 
Russia.) 

Our  party  was  forcibly  detained  at  pracow 
because  a  civilian  member  of  the  security 
pole?  charged  that  a  GI  of  our  party  had 
shot  him  in  the  arm.  The  Incident  was  al- 
leged to  have  occurred  around  1  a.  m.  A  se- 
curity ofBcer  told  an  officer  of  our  party  that 
"no  one  saw  the  shooting  but  it  was  believed 
to  be  an  American." 

Two  days  later  the  security  police  started 
to  arrest  the  whole  GI  detail  of  13  on  a 
Cracow  street.  But  when  a  crowd  began  to 
gather  they  dldnt  dare.  They  waited  until 
the  men  boarded  the  train,  and  without  look- 
ing over  all  of  them,  pointed  to  one  and  said 
he  was  guilty  The  GI  pointed  out  had  four 
witnesses  to  prove  that  he  was  not  anywhere 
near  the  scene  of  the  alleged  incideiit.  No 
American  saw  the  alleged  gunshot  wound 
under  a  bandage  around  the  arm  of  the  al- 
leged vlctin  . 

ALL   PLACED  UNDER   ARREST 

When  the  accused  GI  was  not  glv?n  Into 
their  custody  Immediately,  the  security 
pol:ce  put  all  members  of  the  party  under  ar- 
rest and  posted  guards  to  see  that  none  of  us 
left  the  train  and  that  the  train  did  not  leave 
Cracow.  Thirty-six  hours  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  American  Embassy,  the  Polsh  For- 
eign Office,  and  the  security  police  resjlted  In 
releasing  the  train  and  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers—but the  GI  was  Irtt  behind. 

As  our  train  prepared  tg  move  out  of 
Cracow,  another  train  pulled  in.  Ou".  of  the 
fllthy  straw  In  the  boxcars  In  which  they 
were  living  poured  filthy,  ragged,  hungry  men, 
women,  and  children.  These  are  the  people 
who  are  being  moved  from  east  of  the  Curzon 
line  to  west  of  it.  They  are  packed  in  these 
boxcars  with  their  cattle  and  farm  imple- 
ments, but  without  food  and  clothing;.  They 
eat  what  they  are  able  to  scrounge  along  the 
way.    They  are  not  told  their  destination. 

There  are  at  least  80  American  clt  zens  io 
Jail  in  Poland  today  on  charges  ranging  from 
manslaughter  (one  case)  to  relatively  minor 
matters  such  as  not  having  the  proper  papwrs. 
In  each  case  negotiations  are  painfully  slow, 
dragging  over  months  while  these  Americans 
remain  In  prison.  In  some  cases  repesenta- 
tlves  of  the  Embassy  have  not  even  boen  per- 
mitted to  see  the  prisoners. 
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Shipment  of  Edible  Nuts  From  Europe  to 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution: 

Calitornia  Almond 

Growers  Exchange. 
Sacramento,  Calif..  May  21,  1946. 
Eon.  Homer  D.  Angeix. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ancell:  We  knc-  that,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliations,  your  primary  In- 
terest is  In  the  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. With  this  In  mind,  we  urge  your  con- 
sideratl^on  of  the  situation  outlined  in  the 
encloserl  resolution,  which  is  endorsed  by  the 
farm  organizations  marketing  the  major  por- 
tion of  America's  edible  nut  production. 

As  we  see  it.  the  question  is  basically  a 
matter  of  principle. 

America  has  given  freely  of  blood  and 
treasure  in  winning  the  war;  her  citizens  are 
fully  conscious  cf  their  responsibility  to  the 
famine-stricken  people  of  Europe;  they  sure- 
ly have  the  right  to  expect  that  their  own 
Government  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
'played  for  suckers'  by  foreign  Interests 
which  are  exporting  desperately  needed  food- 
stuffs from  the  famine  areas  and.  at  the  same 
time,  crying  for  the  gift  of  American  wheat. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  time  to  be  realistic. 
Public  opinion  surveys  have  confirmed  this 
fact,  and  the  farm  organizations  whose 
names  appear  on  the  enclosed  resolution  are 
asking  the  President  for  direct  action  bv  the 
United  States  representatives  on  UNRRA. 

We  ask  that  you  use  your  Influence  In 
every  way  possible  In  support  of  this  emi- 
nently reasonable  request.  It  Is  not  our  In- 
tention to  embarrass  the  work  of  UNRRA  In 
any  way.  yet  we  feel  that  the  basic  matter 
of  principle  Involved  here  demands  im- 
mediate and  realistic  action. 
Yours   very   truly, 

D.  R.  Bailet. 
General    Manager. 

Whereas  the  war-torn  and  famlne-strlcken 
countries  of  fi^jrope  look  primarily  to  the 
United  States  for  the  gift  of  food  in  this 
critical  period;  and 

Whereas  both  the  Individual  United  States 
citizen  and  the  various  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  making  an  all-out  effort  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  food  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum diet  of  1.400  calorics  pjr  day  In  the 
famine  areas;  and 

Whereas  in  many  of  these  areas  millions 
of  pounds  of  edible  nuts,  declared  by  nutri- 
tionists to  be  high-energy  foods,  supplying  In 
excess  of  2,900  calories  per  pound,  are  being 
Withheld  from  the  starving  population  and 
prepared  for  shipment  to  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  these  shipments  of  edible  nuts 
to  the  United  States  not  only  deprive  the 
producing  countries  of  vitally  needed  food- 
stuffs, but  have  reached  such  volume  as  to 
Jeopardize  the  stability  of  the  United  States 
market,  already  amply  supplied  with  domes- 
ticaUy  produced  almonds,  pecans,  walnuts, 
and  filberts:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

'Resolved,    That    the    Government    of    the 
United  States,  acting  through  its  representa- 


tives on  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  demand  imme- 
diately that  foodstuffs  produced  In  famlne- 
strlcken  areas  be  retained  In  those  areas,  and 
that  European  exporting  Interests  be  pro- 
hibited from  shipping  food  to  the  United 
States  so  long  as  these  famine  conditions  pre- 
vail In  the  producing  countries,  and  so  long 
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as  these  countries  are  receiving  the  gift  at 
American  foodstuffs. 

CaUFounA  Almond  Oiowns  Kataunoc 

Cautokmia  Walnut  Gbowb«  Amooatiom. 

NoKTH  Pacdic  Nut  Obowi^  CoamtkTtvK. 

Omook  Not  GRowns.  Ikc. 

National  Pscam  Shxllsss  and 

Proccssobs  AasocunoN. 
Mat  17.  1946. 
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WHILE    THEIR    CHILDREN    STARVE 

In  the  matter  of  feeding  her  starving  peo- 
ples Europe,  as  ever,  carries  a  prayer  book  in 
one  hand  and  a  cash  book  In  the  other. 

The  .same  is  true  of  the  politicians  in  starv- 
ing India. 

Lets  set  out  the  facts  and  look  at  them. 

Europe  had  a  big  yield  of  almonds  last 
year — 81.000  tons  shelled  basis. 

Those  almonds  are  good  food.  They  con- 
tain about  2.800  calories  per  pound,  which  is 
twice  as  many  calories  as  the  charity  leaders 
say  is  necessary  to  save  European  lives. 

Is  Europe  using  thoee  almonds  to  save  the 
lives  of  her  hungry  people? 

Indeed  not.  She  is  shipping  them  to  us 
by  the  boatload.  On  the  docks  of  Italy  starv- 
ing children  watch  them  being  loaded  out  for 
the  United  States.  Our  own  1945  crop  of 
almonds  was  large,  and  we  "  ad  no  need  for 
Imports,  but  they  want  our  dollars,  and  they 
undersell  us  in  our  home  market  to  get  our 
dollars. 

And  we  give  them  food. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  February.  India  had 
dumped  In  the  United  States  cashew  nuts 
equal  in  tonnage  to  our  entire  1945  almond 
crop.     The  tariff  is  negligible. 

And  we  will  give  India  free  food  to  replace 
the  cashew  nuts  sold  to  us. 

Tills  Is  not  by  way  of  criticizing  our  char- 
ity. To  feed  these  hungry  people  is  our  duty 
and  our  privilege. 

But  criticism  is  due  the  greedy  folk  abroad, 
and  Uncle  Sap  who  lets  them  get  away  with 
it  and  who  gives  away  our  home  market  to 
these  greedy  foreigners  to  the  detriment  of 
our  producers  at  home  who  carry  the  load  of 
feeding  the  world. 

The  flood  of  foreign  nuts  into  otir  market 
is  already  big  and  getting  bigger.  India 
dumps  most  of  her  cashews  into  this  coimtry. 
Europe  dumps  almonds  and  filberts  in  the 
good  old  easy  United  States.  This  hurts  the 
walnut  and  almond  crops  of  California,  the 
walnut  and  filbert  crops  of  the  Northwest, 
and  the  pecan  crop  of  Dixie. 

We  have  a  law  against  dumping  In  this 
country,  but  the  State  Department  has  never 
enforced  it. 

It  Is  apparent  the  prayer  book  is  to  be  used 
only  on  Sunday. 


1  n«IlPtin  .\n.  231.  I".  S.  lV|.«rtment  n 
pr.'prtn'O  l;j  WiJier  ShreiUr  L  S  l>. 
Bureau  o'  (  enstis  Rei><)rt« 


lire,  and 
i>f  .\Kri- 


Welfare  of  America  Takes  Secood  Place  in 
Palace  Guard  Advice  to  President— 
They  Show  Him  How  To  Save  Himself 
and  the  New  Deal  Party 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  include  an 
article  from  the  Times-Herald.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  of  May  24,  yesterday. 

How  this  article  ever  got  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  run  the  big  show 
from  behind  the  scenes  is  a  mystery  to 
most  of  us. 

White  Hoi^e  Ptrrs  Politics  Above  Welfaxs — 

SCCKZT    ESOCUMENT    REVEALS    POUCm 

The  political  crisis  is  put  before  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  the  adminlstratioi  's  plan  for 
handling  the  strike  paralysis,  it  was  disclosed 
last  night  In  a  confidential  White  House 
document  outlining  the  plan  for  a  "National 
Industrial  Peace  Board." 

This  paper,  on  the  basis  of  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  scheduled  to  go  on  the  air  last  night 
for  his  fireside  chat  and  plans  to  address 
Congress  today,  was  drawn  up  May  22.  It 
tells  not  only  what  the  President  should  do, 
but  why. 

POLITICS  above  ECONOMICS 

The  "why"  Is  revealed  In  the  first  paragraph 
and  reads  as  follows : 

"The  current  strike  situation  Is  grave  on 
both  economic  and  political  grounds.  Mo- 
mentarily, the  political  crisis  la  the  most 
urgent." 

It  then  proceeds  to  warn  that  Congraw  la 
"virtually  certain"  to  enact  something  ap- 
proximatlng  the  Case  biU.  which  bM  alrtmdy 
passed  the  House  and  which  wUl  put  a  eevare 
restraint  upon  union  power.    If  that  law  Is 
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pMMd.  the  paper  declares,  Mr.  Truman  will 
be  "on  the  spot." 

Prom  there  follows  a  detailed  analysis  of 
strikes  and  how  to  handle  them,  each  studied 
under  the  headings:  "SubsWntive  (meaning 
•real')   argtiment"  and  "political  argument." 

MEDIATION    BOAHO    BEST 

The  main  suljstanti^e  argument  is  that  a 
national  mediation  board  is  the  best  machine 
for  labor  peace. 

The  political  arguments  include  such  items 

as  how  to  smash  John  L.  Lewis  (told  in  bt> 

many  words  i ;  hew  to  keep  the  union  mem- 

_bers  pacified;  and  how  to  smother  the  drive 

m  Congress  for  the  Case  bill. 

This  program,  the  Times-Herald  has 
learned,  has  circulated  since  May  22  among 
such  top  administration  cfflcials  as  Recon- 
version Director  Snyder,  Commerce  Secretary 
Wallace.  Labor  Secretary  Schwellenbach, 
Senate  majority  leader  Barkley,  and  all  the 
principal  White  House  secretariat,  and  now 
Is  In  the  President's  bands.  Following  Is  its 
text: 

"Peoposals  rot  a  Legislative  Pbocram  in 
Strike  SrrvATioN 

"I.     BACKGROUND 

•'These  proposals  are  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing considerations: 

"1.  The  current  strike  situation  Is  grave  on 
both  economic  and  political  grounds.  Mo- 
mentarily, the  political  crisis  Is  most  urgent. 

"2.  This  crisis  win  not  end  with  a  solu- 
tion to  the  coal  and  rail  strikes.  The  long- 
shoremen and  maritime  workers'  strike  In 
June  may  be  less  economically  disastrous 
than  either  of  the  present  disputes,  but  will 
be  political  dynamite  because  of  Interference 
with  the  food  and  relief  programs. 

"3.  Congressional  adoption  of  antllabor 
legislation  is  virtually  certain.  The  legisla- 
tion will  approximate  the  House  version  of 
the  Case  bill. 

"4.  Under  present  circumstances,  adoption 
of  the  Case  bill  will  put  the  President  on  the 
spot.  He  cannot  afford  to  veto  It  In  the 
absence  of  a  more  concrete  program  of  his 
T)\  n.  Yet,  legislation  will  do  more  harm 
than  good  and  his  approval  of  It  will  cost  a 
,  large  part  of  the  labor  vote." 

CASE    BILL   TOO    SWEEPING 

"(a)  The  Case  bill  Is  both  too  sweeping  and 
too  restrictive  to  be  desirable.  It  would  turn 
back  the  clock  so  far  as  all  union  bargaining 
Is  concerned  and  revive  the  hated  Injunctlca 
process  In  labor  disputes.  At  the  same  time. 
It  contains  nothing  which  would  help  in 
dealing  with  a  major  strike  like  coal.  Both 
statesmanship  and  politics  require  that  it  t>e 
headed  off.  if  possible. 

"(b)  The  bill  has  become  a  symbol  of  In- 
famy to  the  latxir  movement.  Its  approval 
might  be  politically  dlsastrotu  to  the  admln- 
iatration. 

"5.  The  congressional  sltiiatlon  accurately 
reflecta  the  present  temper  of  the  country. 
Positive  adnilnlstrutlon  action  Is  therefore 
required  for  poUt  -       •■       >n».  If  for  no  other. 

"6.  Thrre  are  <  j.o  aulutlons  to  th« 

•ubatantlve  problems^  involved  and  the  clU 
mat*  of  opinion  la  not  favorable  to  an  ob* 
Jective  review  of  national  labor  policy  at  thU 
tint*.  Such  •  review  will  have  to  be.  made 
In  the  luiure,  Meantime,  eome  ueeful  step* 
can  be  taken  wbtcii,  tonbtned.  would  RtMt 
the  polltiesl  ptowf. 

"it.  BVMW&na  raooftAM 
'•The  following  elemetite  could  comprle* 
an  Immediate  admlnletratiun  labor  profram: 
"1.  Create  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
a  national  Industrial  peace  board.  Tbia 
should  have  seml'independent  atatiu.  like 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  and  Ita  mem- 
bers should  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  board  ahould  serve  as  a  national  media> 
tion  board  and  should  administer,  through 
the  chairman,  a  strengthened  conciliation 
and  mediation  service.  It  should  also  con- 
tain a  well-staffed  fact-flndiug  unit,  which 


would  anticipate  important  disputes  and  as- 
semble all  relevant  facts  pertaining  to  them. 
"(a»  Substantive  argument  for  this: 
Strengthening  of  our  conciliation  and  medi- 
ation machinery  is  the  most  fruitful  ap- 
proach to  industrial  peace.  The  lack  of  a 
national  mediation  board  Is  particularly  seri- 
ous and  has  turned  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  even  the  President  into  a  mediator." 

REQUIRE  UNIONS  TO  REGISTER 

••(b)  Political  argument:  Creation  of  such 
an  agency  would  dramatize  administration 
action  In  the  crisis  and  would  meet  some 
of  the  criticism  of  a  weak  Department  of 
Labor. 

"2.  Require  all  imlons  to  register  and  file 
their  constitutions  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  require  certification  by 
the  board  before  a  union  can  claim  the  privi- 
leges and  protections  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
Such  certification  should  be  based  on  clear 
standards  related  to  internal  union  organi- 
zation and  procedure;  free  elections,  ordinary 
civil  rights,  nondiscrimination  because  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  The  following  are  in- 
dicative of  such  standards: 

"Labor  organizations  must  have  their  con- 
stitutions adopted  by  the  membership  by 
secret  ballot;  must  hold  regularly  slated 
meetings  and  conventions;  must  elect  their 
officers  at  fixed  dates  by  secret  ballot  super- 
vised by  election  boards  supervised  by  the 
membership;  must  distribute  detailed  and 
properly  certified  financial  statements  to  the 
membership." 

RE.i^SONABLE   RULES 

"Unions  must  agree  to  admit  new  mem- 
bers without  discrimination  on  the  same 
basis  as  was  established  by  the  existing  fel- 
lowship; there  must  be  no  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  or  religion. 

"Unions  must  have  adopted  clear  and  rea- 
sonabfe  rules  with  regard  to  good  standing 
and  the  conditions  for  resignation  from  the 
union  and  have  Impartial  machinery  to  pro- 
tect employees  against  unreasonable  demand 
or  suspension  of  union  membership  when 
loss  of  membership  involves  loss  of  employ- 
ment, and  from  the  imposition  of  unreason- 
able fines  or  penalties. 

"a.  Substantive  argument:  Such  Require- 
ments would  be  good  for  the  labor  move- 
ment and  would  establish  norms  by  which 
to  Judge  these  free  associations.  They 
would  help  to  break  up  undemocratic  prac- 
tices and  concentrations  of  power  In  the 
hands  of  Individual  labor  dictators.  To  the 
extent  that  mass  unions  become  truly  demo- 
cratic, they  will  behave  much  like  the  rest 
of  the  population  and  will  be  confronted 
with  fewer  situations  like  the  coal  strike." 

AIMED  AT  JOHN  L.  LEWIS 

"(b)  Political  argument:  No  one  can  legiti- 
mately object  to  this  If  standards  are  rea- 
sonable and  many  liberal  groups  will  wel- 
come it.  Moreover.  It  can  be  aimed  directly 
at  John  L.  Lewis  and  thus  appear  .  to  be 
specific  for  the  country's  present  sickness. 
It  Is  a  step  to  meet  the  Increasing  public 
'■rlttclxm  nf  the  personal  power  of  labor  lead- 
ers wlth«>ut  harming  the  union  movement, 

"3.  Reqtieet  the  CotiKrrss  to  rtiact  a  per- 
manent selKUr*  law  of  limited  scope.  Much 
ftn  act  should  be  sppltcabte  onljr  to  dUpute 
sItUMtliins  tttreutentiig  the  nattnnal  ecotumiy 
or  the  health  and  safety  and  should  bt-eome 
applicable  only  after  a  Prrsldential  prix-ln- 
matlon  to  thl»  effect.  It  should  clearly  au- 
thiirtze  the  OoverDment  to  put  Into  oper»> 
tlon,  during  the  period  of  seizure,  changed 
conditions  of  an  employment  and  should 
Include  criminal  penalties  similar  to  those 
In  the  Smlth-Connuily  Act. " 

LXMTTIO  ARBnUATION 

•'(a)  Substantive  argument:  Free  and  un- 
limited collective  bargaining  is  in  the  public 
interest  In  most  Instances  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  strikes  do  not  seriously 
affect  the  national  economy.    In  a  limited 


number  of  instances  like  coal,  however,  we 
cannot,  in  fact,  permit  collective  bargaining 
to  run  its  full  course.  The  only  realistic 
alternative  is  a  limited  form  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  This  is  achieved  when  he  Gov- 
ernment takes  over  the  facility  and  jmts  into 
effect  new  conditions  of  work. 

"Seizure  on  a  status  quo  basis  is  virtually 
useless  in  peacetime.  At  best  it  Ijj  only  a 
delaying  tactic  and  it  invariably  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the  workers  will  actually 
return  to  work.  That  problem  can  be  han- 
dled by  authority  to  make  wage  a  id  other 
adjustments  during  the  period  of  nationali- 
zation. 

"(b)  Political  argument:  The  puolic  now 
generally  recognizes  seizure  as  the  ultimate 
step  in  disputes  affecting  the  national  econ- 
omy. Request  for  this  power  on  u  perma- 
nent basis  will  symbolize  the  detennlnation 
of  the  administration  that  our  basic  economy 
and  services  be  protected  from  disruption  by 
any  private  power.  Its  application  would  not 
affect  most  industries  or  unions  and  .t  should 
be  emphasized  as  an  extreme  pov;er  used 
only  in  extreme  cases." 

APPOINT  COMMISSION 

"4.  Appoint  an  expert  commission  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  review  of  national 
labor  policy  and  agencies  and  to  report  to 
the  President. 

"(a)  Substantive  argument:  Su(h  a  re- 
view is  urgently  required  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
hodgepodge  of  conflicting  measures  and 
policies  and  to  develop  an  adequate  national 
labor  policy.  No  official  body  has  yet  under- 
taken such  a  comprehensive  review  and 
analysis.  Major  changes  ^n  labo,-  policy 
should  await  such  a  study. 

"(b)  Political  argument:  The  cilef  po- 
litical advantage  of  such  action — aside  from 
indicating  a  determination  to  get  at  root 
causes  of  our  present  dlflBculties — v.'ould  be 
to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  a  "cooling  off" 
period  for  Congress  and  the  coun:ry.  We 
should  not  tinker  with  our  funciamental 
labor  policies  in  our  present  nation  il  mood. 

"III.    SUGGESTED    TACTICS 

"The  tactical  question  Involved  relates  to 
two  areas:  (1)  The  Congress;  and  (2)  the 
general  public.  Decisions  In  both  areas  will 
necessarily  be  governed  in  large  pait  by  the 
legislative  situation  at  the  given  moment. 

"To  the  extent  possible  at  this  1  ite  date, 
the  Administration  should  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  offensive.  This  is  admittedly  diffi- 
cult so  far  as  Congress  Is  concerned.  It  is 
less  so  from  the  standpoint  of  the  coumry 
as  a  whole. 

'The  objectives  of  any  tactics  adopted 
are :  (1 )  To  convince  Congress  and  tV  e  Nation 
that  the  Administration  Is  really  on  top 
of  the  slttiatlon  and  not  merely  riuddllng 
through:  (2)  to  forestall  or  provldn  a  basis 
for  vetoing  any  Ill-advised  leglslatlcin  which 
might  make  the  situation  worse." 

CONORCSSIONAL  TACTICS 

"1.  Congressional  tactics:  These  are  the 
moKt  dlfflcult  to  devise  In  the  prese  it  situa* 
tlon.  Opportunity  may  be  presented  by  m 
congreitgirnnl  deadlock  (•  filibuster  in  the 
Senate  i  for  the  President  to  outline  the  nbove 
prcurnm  in  a  specltl  me»*R|e,  It  wo*Jld  prnb* 
ably  be  m«re  desirable,  however,  t('  uae  ln« 
formal  meth'KlN,  In  termi  of  imendBtenti  of* 
fered  In  the  Senate  to  the  Ca«e  bill,  or  of 
compromlM)  proposals  presented  to  the  con* 
ference.  There  Is  danger  that  a  public  rec« 
ommendatlon  of  un  administration  liibi>r  pro- 
gram  which  should  be  the  mnximum  program 
at  this  time  would  merely  add  fuel  to  the 
antUubor  flames  snd  be  used  by  Congress  as 
a  starting  point,  rather  than  a  finishing  one, 
Honever,  someone  with  Judgment,  like  Sena- 
tor Barklzt.  might  be  prepared  to  present  the 
program  at  the  appropriate  time. 

"2.  Relations  with  the  public:  Whatever 
approach  is  made  to  the  legislative  problem, 
the  President  should  certainly  make  a  fire- 


side report  to  the  Nation  on  the  labor  situa- 
tion. The  content  of  such  a  report  would 
vary  somewhat  In  terms  of  the  situation  ex- 
isting at  the  time  In  the  coal  and  raU  disputes 
and  In  Congress." 
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What  Is  Needed  in  the  White  Hoase  Is 
New  Courage,  a  New  Profram,  or  a  New 
Occupant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
syndicated  newspaper  column  of  this' 
morning  one  of  America's  most  widely 
read  and  influential  columnists,  George 
L'.  Sokolsky,  states  some  blunt  truths  in 
some  blunt  language  which  all  Ameri- 
cans should  read  and  heed. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  inserting  Mr. 
Sokolsky's  .straight-from-the-shoulder 
column  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

THESE  OATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
The  President  stems  to  be  a  leisurely  gen- 
tleman who  takes  his  time  about  things. 
He  waited  40  days  to  become  cognizant 
of  John  L.  Lewis'  coal  strike.  He  took  at 
least  a  month  to  acknowledge  the  perils  of 
the  railroad  strike. 

A  maritime  strike  has  been  announced  for 
the  middle  of  June  by  Harry  Bridges  and 
Joe  Curran.  I  wonder  If  Mr.  Truman  has 
heard  about  It  yet? 

Mr.  Truman  is  one  for  taking  advice  from 
carefully  selected  advisers.  For  Instance, 
his  economisU  advised  him  that  following 
VJ-day  this  country  would  suffer  from  de- 
flation, that  some  8.000.000  would  be  out  of 
work  and  that  prices  would  collapse. 

Why  Mr.  Truman  should  have  accepted 
the  advice  of  these  great  minds  whose 
opinions  ran  counter  to  all  knowledge,  wis- 
dom, and  human  experience,  is  beyond  un- 
derstanding.    But  he  did. 

A  formula  was  worked  out  by  these 
pedants  to  raise  wages  without  Increasing 
prices  on  the  supposition  that  Industry 
could  operate  for  6  months  at  a  loss. 

■very  idea  In  this  formula  turned  out  to 
be  wrong.  Instead  of  deflation,  came  In- 
flation    Instead  of  prices  falling,  they  rose. 

Instead  of  wages  rising  without  prices 
rising,  came  a  series  of  Government-Inspired 
and  fomented  strikes  which  threw  this 
country  into  a  spiral  inflHtlnn.  the  end  of 
Which  Is  not  yet  on  the  horlMn. 

Bvtry  advice  given  the  President  by 
Chester  Bowles.  Henry  Wallace,  Leon  Hen- 
derson, Robert  Nathan  and  the  rest  of  the 
•marl  producu  of  .book-wurn  wisdfmi  wrtrked 
eiactiy  in  r9^9n§. 

Now,  on  th«  matter  of  the  coal  strike,  his 
wudom  came,  according  to  reports,  from  Dr. 
•^uhn  R,  Steelman  and  Oaorge  Allen,  The 
theory  was  to  let  John  L  Lewis  and  the  coal 
operators  "sweat  It  out." 

John  L,  LewU  is  a  good  sweater.  And 
the  coal  operators  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
their  mines.    So  they  can  sweat. 

Actually  the  "sweating  out"  was  by  the 
American  people.  Every  business,  every 
home,  every  individual  Is  affected.  The 
President  himself  had  to  sit  In  a  brownout. 

Yet  for  some  reason  the  President  sat 
around  and  waited  while  the  advisers  ad- 
vised.     No   flbue    arose    in    the    coal   strike 


after  the  fortieth  day  which  was  not  on  the 

cards  all  the  time. 

The  welfare  fund  was  first  projected  by 
David  Dubinsky  and  was  picked  up  by  Ja.3ies 
Caesar  PetrlUo. 

Obviously,  if  they  got  away  with  It.  every 
labor  leader  wUl  try  to  get  away  with  it 
Should  Lewis  get  a  welfare  fund,  every  union 
WUl  try  for  one.    Why  not? 

The  function  of  officialdom  Is  to  know  what 
is  happening  m  ;he  country  and  to  antici- 
pate trouble.  So  far  as  the  American  people 
are  concerned,  it  Is  tbe  President  and  not 
his  advisers  who  are  responsible  for  what- 
ever occurs. 

He  can.  if  he  chooses,  advise  with  Poj^eye 
or  Superman  or  Dick  Tracy— and  I  fear  si>me 
of  his  advisers  are  of  that  Ilk. 

But  when  a  President  sits  around  for  40 
days,  sweating  it  out.  while  the  productivity 
of  his  country  is  tobogganing,  he  cannot  be 
regarded  e-^  a  serious -minded  person  who 
knows  what  he  Is  doing. 

It  is  Impossible  for  the  economy  of  this 
country  to  mark  time  antil  after  the  1946 
congressional  elections.  Mr.  Truman  app.ar- 
ently  prefers  not  to  make  decisions  that  en- 
danger his  majority  In  Congr*ss. 

Mr.  Hannegan  would  prefer  him  not  to 
antagonize  the  CIO  and  the  PAC.  Mr.  Allen 
and  Mr.  Snyder  want  him  to  hold  buslr.ess 
and  the  farmers  in  line. 

Mr.  Bowles  wants  to  be  elected  Governor 
of  Connecticut.  Paul  Porter  wants  to  go 
back  to  the  FCC  where  he  can  continue  his 
program  of  limiting  freedom  of  the  radio. 
Everybody  wants  somethlnt?  and  gives  ad- 
vice. 

But  the  American  people  also  want  sorie- 
thlng  and  they  want  It  now.  Now  and  not 
In  November.  Now  and  not  aftir  election 
day. 

Mr.  Truman  has  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  is  managing  a  congressional  el?c- 
tlon  or  whether  he  Is  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  may  be  a  difficult  decision  to  make; 
yet  he  cannot  avoid  making  It  and  hold  his 
Job.  The  course  of  events  brooks  no  delay— 
and  he  cannot  change  that  course  by  giiz- 
Ing  at  the  heavens  through  Henry  Wallaces 
astrological  devices.  It  is  a  time  to  swim 
or  sink. 


Shortage  of  Stock  and  Poultry  Feed  in 
New  England 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACtlUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISKNTATIVEa 
Saturday.  May  25,  1946 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
oto  yeiterday.  I  includ«'d  a  telegram  aent 
to  th«  Preaident  Thumday  evralnR  with 
rttcr*>nc(<  to  th«»  priMral  «hortagr  of  diork 
and  poultry  feed  in  New  EnaJand.  Thin 
will  br  found  at  pnuf  A2043  of  the  Ap- 
tNrndlx.  That  telruram  wa»  Nlgned  by 
Senator  Ocoaoc  D,  Aikcm,  of  Vermont: 
Senator  Thoma«  C.  Habt,  of  Connecti- 
cut; RepreKi>ntative  SMctMAN  Adams,  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  myself,  and  wm 
reported  to  the  New  England  delegation 
in  Congress. 

Last  night  the  following  telegram  was 
sent  to  the  President : 

The  tihderslgned  Members  of  Congress 
from  New  England  wish  to  endorse  the  re- 
quest contained  in  the  telegram  last  night 
signed  by  Senators  Aiken  and  Hakt  and  Rep- 


resenutlves  Adams  and  Kukltom  that  you 
proclaim  a  sute  of  emergency  and  make 
urgent  recommendations  that  holders  at 
grain  ship  to  New  England  from  their  supply 
of  feed  grain  sufllcient  to  meet  the  immediate 
crisis. 

JoHK  W.  McCoaMAcx.  ReprcMnUttve 
from  Msssachueetta;  Jotam  W 
MaariH.  Jr..  R^veeenUUve  from 
Massachusetts;  Wsuacs  H.  Whtte. 
Jr..  Senator  from  Maine:  Davis  I 
Walsh.  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts; WsaacN  R  Acsmr.  Senator 
from  Vermont;  Petes  G.  Gouit. 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island: 
Sttlb  Bkiocxs.  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire;  THsoooaE  Fvancxs 
GazcM,  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land; CRAaLSS  W.  ToBiT.  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire;  Owen 
Biiwsiu.  Senator  from  Maine; 
BaiXN  McMahor.  Senator  from 
Connecticut;  Lcvoktt  Salton- 
STALL,  Senator  from  MaMachu- 
setts;  CHAaixa  L.  Girroao.  Repre- 
sentative from  Maseachuseiu. 
EoiTH  Nocasc  Roona,  RepreaenU- 
tlve  from  Massachusetts:  Richard 
B.  WiocLXswDKTH.  Representative 
from  Maaaachueetts;  Pkbb  O 
Holmes.  RepreaenUtlve  from 
Maasachtuetts;  Chabub  A.  Plum- 
trr.  Representative  from  Ver- 
mont: Geobce  J.  Bates.  Represent, 
ative  from  MaasachusetU';  Chabus 
R  Clason.  Representative  from 
Maasachusetts;  Human  P.  Kop- 
rLEUANN.  Representative  from 
Connecticut;  MARCAarr  Chase 
Smtth,  Representative  from 
Maine:  Aims  J.  Fobano.  Repre- 
sentative from  Rhode  Island: 
niANK  FxLLows,  ReprcfientatlT^ 
from  Maine;  Thomas  J  Lane. 
Representative  from  Massachu- 
setts; Joseph  E.  Talbot.  Repre- 
sentative fror*^  Connecticut;  John 
E  FooARTT.  Representative  from 
Rhode  Island;  Ancieb  L.  Goodwin, 
Representative  from  Massachu- 
setts;  RoBKBT  Hale.  Representstlve 
from  Maine;  Christian  A.  Hektzb. 
Representative  from  Massachu- 
setts: Clase  Boothe  Luce,  Repre- 
sentative from  Connecticut: 
Chebteb  E  Mzbbow,  Representa- 
tive from  New  Hampshire;  Philip 
J.  PiiiLBiN,  Representative  from 
Massachusetts:  James  P.  Geklan, 
Representative  from  Connecticut; 
Joseph  P.  Rttbi.  Representative 
from  Connecticut;  Chasb  Going 
WooBHorsr.  Representative  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  reported  to  the 
President  that  this  xhortace  is  now  pa.st 
the  Ktage  of  crinin  and  \n  actually  ap- 
proaching a  calamity.  The  condition  U 
fto  wldcflpread  that  It  U  Imp0ii4ble  to  re- 
port rurr»-nf  figures.  But  I  Want  to  glv<- 
thi-  following  which  I  received  by  tele- 
phone yf-aterday  afternoon. 

Last  week  the  milk  reoatpls  of  30  lHri;<- 
dlfttrlbutom  In  thf  BotlMi  BMirkH  wi'te 
10  7  p#rr'#-nl  brUtw  the  nmifU  oi  that 
week  in  1U44  'Ihoite  reeetptf  were  ap. 
proximately  16  percent  below  the  rwelpu 
In  that  period  In  1046  This  Is  a  stark 
fact  in  terms  of  ihtt  drastic  shrlnkafe  of 
milk  we  have  reported  to  the  President. 

Between  January  1  and  May  1  of  this 
year  83  percent  more  live  poultry  went 
into  the  Boston  market  than  during  that 
period  last  year.  During  the  last  6  weeks 
164  percent  more  live  poultry  went  into 
that  market  than  in  the  like  period  in 
1945.  Compared  lo  the  average  rate  for 
the  last  5  years,  between  January  1  and 
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May  1,  approximately  1.200.000  hens 
more  than  the  normal  slaughter  from 
our  poultry  flocks  is  recorded.  These 
are  other  stark  facts  in  terms  of  the 
widespread  and  daily  increasing  destruc- 
tion of  New  England's  poultry  flocka. 

I  repeat  that  New  England  fully  recog- 
nizes this  Nation's  solemn  obligation  in 
the  present  world-famine  cri.';is.  I  think 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  our  dairy  farm- 
ers and  our  poultry  .aisers  have  accepted 
the  request  to  reduce  their  herds  and 
flocks  to  provide  grain  for  shipment  to 
famine  areas.  But  is  it  .sound  to  continue 
that  reduction  to  the  point  of  destruction 
of  food-producing  flocks  and  herds  when 
we  have  the  means  here  of  preventing 
that  calamity  without  interfering  with 
our  commitments  to  the  starving?  Will 
not  the  threatened  extermination  of 
these  food  producers  soon  refl3ct  itself 
in  our  ability  to  help  the  famine-stricken 
people  of  the  world?  Is  it  not  already 
affecting  the  food  available  here  which 
would  release  other  food? 

We  desperately  need  immediate  and 
constru?tive  action.  We  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  Pre-.ident  will  take  that 
action. 


The  Railroad  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or   MW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  25,  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  todays  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

HOW  SACKED? 

As  these  Unes  are  written  there  has  been 
no  settlement  of  the  rallrcad  strike  that  has 
paralyzed  the  country.  But  even  if  a  so- 
called  settlement  should  arrive  and  provide 
the  relief  we  all  crave.  It  can  have  no  basic 
slgniQcauce.  The  fact  that  we  Americans 
must  face  is  that  two  men.  both  labor  lead- 
ers in  key  public  services,  have  been  in  a 
position  to  dictate,  temporarily  though  It 
may  be.  the  fortunes,  health,  and  national 
honor  of  140.000.000  people — to  say  nothing 
of  lives  around  the  world. 

It  would  be  easy  to  become  hysterical  on 
the  subject  of  such  tyranny,  exercised  by 
officials  privately  clothed  with  power  by  a 
minority  even  of  railway  workers.  Mr. 
Alvanley  Johnston  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Whitney 
represent  only  2  of  the  20  brotherhoods  in 
the  railway  labor  field.  The  18  others,  as 
well  as  the  operators,  agreed  Thursday  to 
abide  by  the  formula  for  settlement  pre- 
sented at  the  President  s  conference.  These 
two  held  out. 

The  most  discouraging  feature  has  to  do 
with  the  unions  involved  (among  the  most 
conservative  and  responsible  In  the  country) 
and  ♦he  law  under  which  they  op>erate.  That 
law — the  Railway  Labor  Act — has  for  the 
20  years  since  its  enactment  been  consid- 
ered a  model  of  labor  legislation  for  the 
simple  reason  that  until  Thursday  it  has 
saved  us  from  the  suffering  we  have  Just 
experienced.  It  Is  a  law  which  the  railway 
unions  themselves  promoted.  Now  it  has 
faUed  of  Its  pui-pose  and  the  country  gropes 
iQ   the  dark  for   anything  better  that  will 


hold   labor   In   check   while    preserving    Its 
right  to  strike. 

But  how  sacred  Is  this  right  to  strike? 
Here  Is  the  fundamental  question  which  re- 
quires reexamination.  E>ces  the  right  to 
strike  come  before  the  right  to  live  or  to 
work,  or  the  right  of  a  great  nation  to  play 
Its  part  In  the  world?  According  to  New 
Deal  philosophy  the  answer  is  '  Yes."  But 
common  sense  surely  suggests  a  different 
answer.  We  urge  that  henceforward  In  this 
land  of  the  free  and  the  brave  the  right  to 
strike  be  reconsidered  In  the  light  of  Its  rela- 
tive Importance  and  placed  In  Its  proper  per- 
spective among  the  essential  rights  of  man. 


Northwest  Industry  Revival  Erasing  Power 
Surplus;  Recognized  Impetus  Given 
Campaign  for  New  Dams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  25,  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Oregonian  of  May  21.  1946: 
NoaxHWEST  Industry  Revtval  Erasing  Power 
StJRPLtrs;  Recognized  Impetus  Given  Cam- 
paign FOR  New  Dams 

The  Pacific  Northwest,  a  region  which  a 
heavyweight  national  maj^azine  predicted 
only  a  few  years  ago  had  "power  to  burn." 
may  be  shy  of  kilowatts  durinr  the  next  5 
years  and  until  the  first  generators  of  Mc- 
Nary  and  Foster  Creek  Dams  are  hooked  onto 
the  great  Northwest  power  grid.  If  prelimi- 
nary estimates  of  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration experts  are  correct. 

Tliose  Bonneville  engineers  and  statisti- 
cians whose  particular  field  Is  attempting  to 
look  far  enough  into  the  future  so  that  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities  may  be 
built  and  ready  by  the  time  a  demand  for 
power  comes  have  recently  made  a  prelim- 
inary revision  of  their  estimates  on  the  com- 
paratively immediate  future. 

Where  it  has  been  thought  that  a  war-end 
slump  in  power  requirement  would  extend 
over  a  period  of  at  least  a  full  year,.  It  now 
app>ears  that  the  slump — which  left  the  Bon- 
neville Administration  with  a  500.C00-kilo- 
watt  surplus — will  be  little  more  than  mo- 
mentary. 

What  are  the  bases  upon  which  these  fore- 
casters predict,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing graph,  that  the  power  supply  for  Oregon. 
Washington  and  northern  Idaho  will  drop 
below  total  power  requirements  between  1948 
and  1952? 

One  principal  factor,  of  course.  Is  the  un- 
expectedly early  return  as  major  power  con- 
sumers of  the  aluminum  plants  at  Spokane 
and  Troutdale.  They  are  expected  to  be  In 
partial  operation  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

That,  coupled  with  general  Industrial  In- 
creases and  a  demand  for  power  by  the  gen- 
eral public  even  heavie.  than  had  been 
anticipated,  is  expected  to  place  require- 
ments by  the  end  of  this  year  at  a  point 
above  the  wartime  peak  reached  in  December 
1943. 

Before  the  war  ended  the  power  require- 
ment forecasters  had  figured  that  there 
would  be  an  increased  demand  from  the  pub- 
lic, which  had  not  been  able  to  increase  its 
requirements  at  a  normal  rate  because  of  in- 
ability to  obuin  electrical  appliances  and 
equipment. 


This  demand,  partially  because  of  unan- 
ticipated population  Increase,  Is  proving  to 
be  greater  than  had  been  expected.  Bonne- 
ville now  figures  an  annual  Increase  of  6'i 
percent  In  general  public  use  of  electric 
power  in  the  northwest  Is  conservative.  Some 
large  distributors  are  showing  an  Increase  as 
high  as  10  percent,  arid  the  average  increase 
for  small  distributors  Is  a  phenomenal  25 
percent. 

industry  load  hi«her 

Increasingly  industrial  loads,  which  ac- 
count for  the  comparable  climb  of  the  lightly 
shaded  area  of  the  graph  Indicating  Bonne- 
ville's direct  industrial  load,  served  from 
Bonneville  transmission  lines,  are  based  on 
studies  of  northwest  industrial  prospects  and 
efforts  to  attract  such  large  users  of  power  by 
the  BPA  industrial  and  resources  develop- 
ment division.  The  industrial  load  Increase 
is  about  the  same  as  the  general  use  Increase 
after  a  sharp  rise  in  1946  and  1947,  reflecting 
return  of  aluminum  plants  to  lines. 

The  aluminum  plants  alone,  when  In  full 
operation,  use  650.000  kilowatts  of  power — 
more  than  the  total  output  of  Bonneville 
Dam's  10  generators.  Other  electromet- 
allurglcal  plants  built  in  this  area  during  the 
war  are  expected  to  be  converted  eventually 
to  peacetime  use.  / 

Studies  of  electrometallurgical  and  electro- 
chemical Industries  not  presently  repre-  ■ 
sented  In  the  northwest  Indicate  that 
the  electric  power  on  which  they  depend  is 
becoming  scarcer  in  regions  where  they  are 
now  located.  Availability  of  low-cost  power 
here  is  expected  to  bring  many  of  them 
here.  The  total  load  of  those  which  have 
already  expressed  interest  in  the  northwest 
would  exceed  1.000,000  kilowatts. 

StTPLY   increases   DEMAND 

Industrial  demand  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  availability  of  power.  If  there 
were  serious  doubts  that  the  Northwest's 
hydro  plants  could  not  supply  the  energy  for 
a  specific  industry,  it  would  locate  else- 
where, or  at  least  delay  Its  location  here  until 
a  steady  supply  of  power  could  be  assured. 

Wide  and  Insistent  public  demand  for 
electrical  house  heating  is  another  factor 
which  can  be  expected  to  heavily  increase 
the  drain  '  upon  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  in  the  future.  Bonneville  estimates 
that  even  without  promotion  a  load  of  at 
least  100.000  kilowatts  for  this  purpose  by 
1953  Is  a  reasonable  expectation.  No  effort  Is 
being  made  to  increase  use  of  electricity  for 
house  heating  until  technical  problems  are 
solved. 

Irrigation  pumping  load  and  railroad  elec- 
trification are  small  but  important  factors. 

Now  where  is  the  power  coming  from? 

The  broken  line  on  the  accompanying 
graph  indicates  the  total  developed  and  pro- 
posed power  supply.  It  includes  both  the 
power  developed  and  to  be  developed  by  the 
big  Federal  generators  and  by  non-Federal 
utilities.  The  latter,  including  both  private 
companies  and  municipal  operations,  is  rep- 
resented in  the  cross-hatched  area  at  the 
bottom  of  the  graph  and  In  steam  generating 
plants. 

1948  crisis  PREDICTED 

The  broken  line  which  shows  Bonneville's 
preliminary  estimate  of  what  the  Northwest's 
total  power  supply  will  be.  begins  dropping 
below  the  solid  line,  which  indicates  esti- 
mated power  requirements  in  December  1948. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there 
will  be  an  extreme  power  shortage,  but  it 
means  that  there  very  easily  could  be.  Esti- 
mates of  how  much  power  can  be  developed 
in  a  hydroelectric  system  must  necessarily 
be  based  on  the  least  that  can  be  expected. 
That  is.  on  the  lowest  water  year  for  the 
Columbia  River.  The  lower  the  water,  the 
less  power  can  be  generated,  and  no  sensible 
business  can  contract  to  seU  what  it  may  not 
produce. 


Should  the  years  between  1948  and  the 
Jump  in  power  supply  which  will  come  when 
the  first  three  generators  of  McNary  Dam 
start  whirring  be  reasonably  high-water 
years  the  broken  line  would  probablv  b-* 
above  the  solid  one. 

EXPANSION   TRACED 

The  broken  line  starts  climbing  in  1947 
to  keep  within  range  of  the  increasing  power 
requirements.  This  increase  In  power  sup- 
ply Is  expected  as  new  generators  are  in- 
stalled at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  The  first  is 
to  be  installed  in  1947.  Two  go  in  in  1948 
two  more  in  1949.  and  three  in  1950. 

That  win  make  Grand  Coulee  Dam's  gen- 
erators number  15.  But  even  those  Installa- 
tions will  not  be  sufficient,  providing  Bonne- 
ville's estimates  of  the  Northwest's  growing 
thirst  for  energy  are  reasonably  accurate. 

E.vpected  also  to  be  activated  in  1950  are 
the  first  two  generators  from  Hungrv  Horse 
Dam.  to  b?  built  on  upper  Flathead  Lake  in 
Montana  and  connected  with  the  Bonne- 
ville transmission  system,  and  the  one  gen- 
erator of  Detroit  Dam  on  the  North  Santiam 
River. 

Still  the  power  demand  and  power  supply 
will  be  uncomfortably  close  until  the  first 
3  of  McNary  Dam's  ultimate  10  generators 
go  into  service  in  December  1951— if  dam 
construction  keeps  pace  with  schedule  and 
that  projected  date  can  be  met. 

CONGRESS    action    NEEDED 

The  pressure  will  be  off  and  a  comfortable 
margaln  between  supply  and  demand  exist- 
ing as  three  more  generators  go  Into  service 
at  McNary  Dam  during  1952  and  the  first 
three  of  the  generators  at  Fpster  Creek  Dam, 
proposed  for  construction  downstream  from 
Grand  Coulee,  are  activated.  Again  there  Is 
a  big  "if,"  however,  for  Foster  Creek  Dam 
has  not  yet  been  authorized  by  Congress,  let 
alone  provided  for  In  congressional  appro- 
priations. 

All  in  all,  the  Northwest's  power  problem 
appears,  at  least  from  the  Bonneville  stand- 
point, to  be  a  race  between  thirsting  power 
users  of  the  Northwest  on  one  hand  and  the 
dam  builders,  the  generator  builders,  and 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  National  Congress. 

Preliminary  generator  installation  schedule 
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Date 


Dam 


N'o  vein  her  1!47 

Februarv  Il*4»    .  .. 

■May  lifts 

Al'r'i.  ISHa 

•'illy  1tM9... 

(•ctober  ISM'J 

April  19.V)... 

July  1950 


October  19ii). 


October  19.M... 
liewm  ber  iwi. 


April  19.12 

Auirust  H>r,2 

October  l'Jo2. . . 


necemtier  1852 

July  1953 

October  19o3 


Hewtnber  1953 

July  1954 

October  ItM 

July  1955 

October  1955 


Grand  Coulee  7.. 
Orand  Coulee  8.. 
Grand  Coulee  9.. 
Grand  Coulee  Ki. 
Grand  Coulee  11. 
(Jrand  Coulee  12. 
Grand  Coulee  M. 
Grand  Coulee  U. 
Huncrj-  Uorse  1. 

Detmit  1 

Grand  Coulee  15. 
Hunpry  H<irse  2  . 
Hunwy  Horse  3.. 

McN'ary  1 

McXary  2 

McN'arvS 

McXary  4 

McXarv  5 

Foster  Creek  1,.. 

Foster  Creek  2 

Foster  Creek  3 

McXarvC. 

McXary: 

Foster  Creek  4 

Fo.ster  Creek  5.... 

McXary  S , 

McXary  9 

Foster  Creek  6.... 
Foster  Creek-.... 

McXarj-  10 

Foster  Creek  8 

Foster  Creek  9 


Kilowatts 


l(yi.UO(> 
1(18,00(1 

ios.(«o 

13(I.(U0 

12(1.0(10 

120,000 

12(^000 

13).  000 

47.000 

4.1. 000 

120.000 

47,000 

47,0110 

69,000 

<)U,0U0 

69,000 

(»,000 

m.om 

M,000 
64,000 
64,000 
69,000 
69,000 
64.000 
64,000 
69,000 
69,000 
64,000 
64.000 
60.000 
64,000 
64.000 


'  Bids  for  new  penerators  to  l»e  built  for  Grand  Coulee 
will  call  for  nanieplate  ratinps  of  120.000  kilowatts. 
Originally  108.(xX)-k!lowatt  eenerat<irs  ha<l  l«en  planned. 
Overload  performance  of  installed  penerators  indicates 
feasibility  of  the  iarper  unit.*. 

'  Oripinal  estimate.  Installation  of  units  of  either 
f8.000  or  G2.000  kilowatt5  is  now  beinp  considered. 

'  Tentative  estininte  of  ratine  ol  units. 
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Chester  Bowles  and  Paul  Porter  Are 
Shoving  the  American  People  Down  the 
Road  to  Famine  and  Black  Markets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Saturday,  May  25,  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
OPA  is  continuing  to  deprive  the  people 
of  this  country  of  meat,  bread,  flour, 
meal,  poultry  and  dairy  feed,  and  that 
the  senseless  orders,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  this  agency.  Mr. 
Paul  Porter  and  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  are 
driving  these  necessities  of  life  into  the 
black  market  is  shown  by  the  editorial 
from  New  York  Times  of  May  20.  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Horace  H.  Justus,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn..  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Clifford  Mar- 
cum.  secretary  of  the  Progressive  League 
of  the  First  District  of  Scott  County. 

This  editorial  from  the  Times,  and 
these  letters  from  these  fine  and  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  my  district  are  but 
three  of  the  daily  protests  coming  to  my 
office  that  condemn  the  OPA  and  the  two 
men  who  are  daily  and  stubbornly  bring- 
ing the  law-abiding  people  of  this  coun- 
try face  to  face  with  famine. 
I  From  the  New  York  Times  ol  May  20.  1946) 

CRISIS  IN   BEET 

With  about  75  percent  of  the  Nation's  beef 
at  retail  levels  having  passed  to  the  control  of 
black  marketers,  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  restore  that 
essential  product  to  legitimate  channels  of 
trade  If  one  of  the  world's  finest  food  distri- 
buting systems  is  not  to  be  damaged  Irrep- 
arably. To  supply  the  country  with  ade- 
quate supplies  of  fresh  beef  a  vast  and  com- 
plicated system  has  evolved.  It  includes  the 
range  where  the  cattle  are  bred,  the  feed-lot 
operator  who  produces  about  two-thirds  of 
the  meat  sold  by  the  retail  butcher,  and  the 
packer  with  his  fleet  of  refrigerator  cars  and 
numerous  branches  through  which  the  beef 
Is  distributed  to  retail  outlets. 

Now  under  the  impact  of  rulings  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  this  system  Is 
being  shattered.  The  range  still  Is  operat- 
ing at  capacity.  But  the  feed-lot  operator 
cannot  operate  profitably  at  the  celling  price. 
He  is  either  out  of  business  or  selling  the 
cattle  he  feeds  above  the  celling  in  the  black 
market.  The  old-line  packer  is  able  to  buy 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cattle  needed  at  the 
ceiling  and  is  processing  only  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  former  quantity  of  beef.  This  25 
percent  is  the  only  beef  over  which  OPA  now 
has  any  control. 

When  controls  were  first  being  considered. 
the  meat  Industry  was  fearful  of  Just  such 
developments.  There  was  no  shortage  at 
that  time.  In  fact,  an  artificial  shortage 
through  legitimate  channels  was  created  by 
the  Initial  restrictive  measures  that  OPA  put 
Into  effect.  Moreover,  immediately  OPA  as- 
sumed control  over  meat,  the  black  market 
started  to  function.  Since  then  It  has  ex- 
panded steadily.  Today  OPA  has  control  of 
no  more  than  25  percent  of  the  beef  reach- 
ing retail  outlets. 

It  is  Improbable  that  OPA  ever  will  be  able 
to  recover  the  control  It  has  already  lost. 
From  past  experience  with  prohibition.  It  Is 
doubtful  if  control  could  be  recovered  even 
with  the  establishment  of  a  huge  policing 
force  costing  milliona  of  dollars.    It  is  prob- 


lematical. In  fact,  with  black  marketers  now 
so  well  entrenched,  whether  OPA  will  be  able 
to  retain  even  the  slight  hold  It  now  has. 
Meanwhile  the  Nations  health  U  being  Im- 
periled by  the  increasing  qiuntitles  of  In- 
sanitary beef  from  black  markeU. 

Tbls  Is  why  many  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  meat  problem  now  believe  that 
the  only  solution  lies  in  eliminating  meat 
controls  so  that  free  competitive  forces  can 
again  assert  themselves.  In  that  way.  they 
argue,  the  makeshift  operators  sooo  would 
»>e  eliminated  and  meat  returned  to  normal 
distributing  channels.  Since  operations 
through  legitimate  channels  would  be  more 
efficient,  they  believe  that  prices  would  ad- 
Just  themselves  at  lower  levels  than  thoae 
now  being  paid  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
meat  that  Is  available. 

Jt7«TU»  ft  Co.. 

"ay  IS.  i94t. 
Hon.  JOHN  W.  Jennings, 

Mem  bcT  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DE.\a  Congressman:  You  no  doubt  are 
aware  of  the  serious  food  situation  which 
exists  throughout  thU  section,  but  you  cotUd 
not  appreciate  the  feeling  of  our  customers 
who  come  to  our  store  to  purchase  teed  tor 
chickens  and  cows.  We  have  had  an  order 
placed  with  the  Ubiko  Milling  Co  .  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  for  feed  for  30  days  They  ad- 
vise us  they  cannot  fill  this  order  because 
they  cannot  buy  corn  to  make  livestock  or 
poultry  feed.  As  I  understand  It  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  3C  cenu  per  bushel  more 
for  corn  than  this  feed  mill  is  allowed  to  pay 
under  OPA.  It  is  quite  natural^  no  one  will 
sell  them  anything  at  30  cenu  less  than  the 
Government  pays. 

We  have  had  a  dozen  people  In  our  store 
today  that  tell  us  they  cannot  buy  a  pound 
of  starting  feed  for  baby  chicks  In  the  city 
of  Knoxville.  We  operate  a  hatchery  in  con- 
nection with  our  business  and  at  present 
have  about  10.000  eggs  in  our  incubator.  In 
normal  times  we  sell  from  800  to  1.000  chicks 
per  day  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  am 
writing  this  letter  about  3  p.  m.  and  we  have 
sold  exactly  31  chicks  today.  We  have  ap- 
proximately 3.000  m  our  battery  for  aale  and 
had  to  go  60  mUes  from  Knoxville  or  to 
Rogersville  yesterday  to  find  enough  feed  to 
keep  these  chicks  alive.  We  have  bad  any 
number  of  people  who  tell  us  they  are  going 
to  sell  off  all  their  poultry— *ome  of  them 
will  never  be  raised  large  enough  for  human 
consumption. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Justus  &  Co., 
Horace  N.  Jobttjs, 
President. 

The  Progressive  Leagus. 
First  Civil  District, 
Scott  County,  Tknn.. 
Pioneer.  Tenn..  May  21. 1»46. 
Hon.  John  JENNINGS;  Jr., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  secretary  of  the  Progressive 
League  of  the  First  District  of  Scott  County. 
Tenn..  I  am  writing  you  regarding  the  flour 
and  feed  situation.  According  to  reports 
our  Government  is  paying  30  cents  more  per 
bushel  for  grain  than  they  wUl  allow  the 
flour  and  feed  milling  companies  to  pay.  and 
sending  all  this  to  foreign  countries,  caus- 
ing our  mills  to  shut  down,  and  we  cannot 
buy  bread  and  feed.  We  ask  you  as  our 
Representative  to  protest  this  action. 

We  are  willing  to  divide,  but  we  are  not 
willing  to  give  all.  We  cannot  work  without 
bread,  meat,  and  other  food  we  are  hardly 
able  to  get. 

Respectfully  yours. 
The   Procressivx  Lcacur   or   thr 
First  District  or  Scott  Couwtt, 
Cldvobo  UAacxju,  Secretary. 
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AdministratiTe  Procedure  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or  aLAiMM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead- 
ership of  the  great  chairman  of  the 
Hoiise  Commiitee  on  the  Judiciary,  Hon. 
Hatton  W.  Summers,  has  again  been 
demonstrated  in  the  history  of  the 
pending  measure.  He  has  worked  with 
every  one  of  those  who  have  been  inter- 
ested for  the  last  10  years.  Several  of 
the  bills  that  have  been  precursors  of 
the  present  one  have  been  introduced 
by  him.  His  sage  advice  and  his  en- 
couraging example  have  been  helpful 
throughout  the  long  fight. 

The  letter  from  Attorney  General 
Clark,  of  October  19.  1945.  while  re- 
ferring specifically  to  one  of  Judge 
StJifNERS*  fcilLs,  needs  only  one  slight 
change  to  make  it  apply  perfectly  to  the 
bill  of  the  moment.  That  change  is: 
the  reference  to  section  3  (a)  (4)  .should 
read  3  <a>  <3>.  since  the  latest  amend- 
ments of  the  House  committee. 

With  such  change  in  mind  the  letter 
speaks  as  of  today,  and  it  is  so  helpful 
that  I  take  pleasure  in  including  it  as 
the  major  part  of  these  remarks: 
Omcc  or  thx  Attoknzt  Gknebai.. 
Washington.  D.  C.  October  19.  1945. 
Hon.  Hatton  Sumnkrs. 

Chairman.  House  Judtctary  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkas  M«.  Chaibman:  You  have  asked 
me  to  comment  on  the  substitute  draft  of 
H.  R.  1303.  a  bill  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  by  prescribing  fair  admin- 
istrative procedure,  in  the  form  In  which  It 
ap|3ears  In  the  revised  committee  print  Issued 
October  5.  1945.  and  referred  to  In  your  re- 
cent letter. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  this  proposed  legislation. 

For  more  than  a  decade  there  has  been 
pending  In  the  Congress  legislation  In  one 
form  or  another  designed  to  deal  hori- 
zontally with  the^  subject  of  administrative 
procedure,  so  as  to  overcome  the  confusion 
which  Inevitably  has  resulted  from  leaving 
to  basic  agency  statutes  the  prescription  of 
/tbe  procedures  to  be  followed  or.  In  many 
Instances,  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
agencies  to  prescribe  their  own  procedure. 
Previous  attempts  to  enact  general  procedural 
legislation  have  been  unsuccessful  generally 
because  they  failed  to  recognize  the  signifi- 
cant and  inherent  differences  between  the 
tasks  of  courts  and  those  of  administrative 
agencies  or  becatise.  in  their  real  for  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity,  they  proposed  too 
narrow  and  rigid  a  mold. 

Nevertheless,  the  goal  toward  which  these 
efforts  have  l>een  directed  is.  in  my  opinion, 
worth  while.  Despite  dlf&cultles  of  drafts- 
manship. I  believe  that  over -all  procedural 
legislation  is  possible  and  desirable.  The 
administrative  process  is  now  well  developed. 
It  has  been  subject  In  recent  years  to  the 
most  Intensive  and  Informed  study — by 
various  congressional  committees,  by  the  At- 
torney General  s  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive Procedure,  by  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  by  many  in- 
dividual practitioners  and  legal  scholars.  We 
have  in  general — as  we  did  not  have  until 
fairly  recently— the  materials  and  facts  at 


hand.  I  think  the  time  Is  ripe  for  some 
measure  of  control  and  prescription  by  legis- 
lation. I  cannot  agree  that  there  is  anything 
inherent  in  the  subject  of  administrative  pro- 
cedures, however  complex  It  may  be,  which 
defies  workable  codification. 

Since  the  original  introduction  of  H.  R. 
1203.  I  understand  that  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  to  public  and  private  interests  to 
study  its  provisions  and  to  suggest  amend- 
ments. The  agencies  of  the  Government  pri- 
marily concerned  have  been  consulted  and 
their  views  considered.  In  particular.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  your  committee  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  In  an 
effort  to  reconcile  the  views  of  the  Interested 
parties,  have  consulted  officers  of  this  De- 
partment and  experts  In  administrative  law 
made  available  by  this  Department. 

The  revised  committee  print  issued  Oc- 
tober 5.  1945.  seems  to  me  to  achieve  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  reconciliation  between 
the  views  expressed  by  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  views  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation.  The  bill  In  Its 
present  form  requires  administrative  agen- 
cies to  publish  or  make  ava liable  to  the  pub- 
lic an  Increased  measure  of  Information  con- 
cerning their  organization,  functions  and 
procedures.  It  gives  to  that  portion  of  the 
public  which  Is  to  be  affected  by  admin- 
istrative regulations  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press Its  views  before  the  regulations  be- 
come effective.  It  prescribes.  In  Instances  In 
which  existing  statutes  afford  opportunity 
for  hearing  In  connection  with  the  formula- 
tion and  issuance  of  administrative  rules  and 
orders,  the  procedures  which  shall  govern 
such  hearings  It  provides  lor  the  selection 
of  hearing  officers  on  a  basis  designed  to  ob- 
tain highly  qualified  and  Impartial  personnel 
and  to  Insure  their  security  of  tenure.  It 
also  restates  the  law  governing  Judicial  re- 
view of  administrative  action. 

The  bill  appears  to  offer  a  hopeful  pros- 
pect of  achieving  reasonable  uniformity  and 
fairness  in  administrative  procedui  >b  with- 
out at  the  same  time  Interferlnp  unduly  with 
the  efficient  and  economical  operation  of  the 
Government.  Insofar  as  possible,  th  bill 
recognizes  the  needs  of  Individual  agencies 
by  appropriate  exemption  of  cerUln  of  their 
functions. 

After  reviewing  the  committee  print, 
therefore.  I  have  concluded  that  this  Depart- 
ment should  recommend  its  e  lactment. 

My  conclusion  as  to  the  workability  of  the 
proposed  legislation  rests  on  my  belief  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  can  and  should  be 
construed  reasonably  and  in  a  sense  which 
win  fairly  balance  the  requirements  and  in-, 
terests  of  private  persons  and  governmental 
agencies.  I  think  it  may  be  advisable  for 
me  to  attach  to  this  report  an  appendix  dis- 
cussing the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill. 
This  may  serve  to  clarify  some  of  the  es- 
sential issues,  and  may  assist  the  committee 
in  evaluating  the  Impact  of  the  bill  on  pub- 
lic and  private  interests. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Biareau  of  the  Budget  that  while  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
rep>ort.  he  questions  the  appropriateness  of 
the  Inclusion  of  the  words  "Independently 
of  agency  recommendations  or  ratings."  ap- 
pearing after  the  word  "Examiners  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  prescribed  by  the  (Civil 
Service  I  Commission"  in  section  11  of  the 
bill.  Inasmuch  as  he  deems  it  highly  desirable 
that  agency  recommendations  and  ratings  be 
fully  considered  by  the  Commission. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Tom  Clark. 
Attorney  General. 

APl»EWmx  TO  ATTOaJfET  CENXKAL'S  STATEMENT 
BEGAIUJINC  EXVIBD  COMMriTEE  I^IINT  CT 
OCTOBES  S,    IMS 

Section  2-  The  definitions  given  In  section 
2  are  of  very  broad  character.     It  is  believed. 


however,  that  this  scope  of  definition  will 
not  be  found  to  have  any  unexpected  or  un- 
fortunate consequences  In  particular  cases. 
Inasmuch  as  the  operative  sections  of  the 
act  are  themselves  careftilly  limited. 

"Courts"  includes  the  Tax  Court.  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  similar  courts.  This  act  does 
not  apply  to  their  procedure  nor  affect  the 
requirement  of  resort  thereto. 

In  section  2  (a)  the  words  "agencies  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  parties  or 
of  representatives  of  organizations  of  the 
parties  to  the  disputes  determined  by  them" 
are  Intended  to  refer  to  the  following,  among 
others:  National  War  Labor  Board  and  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 

In  section  2  (c)  the  phrase  "the  approval 
or  prescription  for  the  future  of  rates,  wages, 
corporate  or  financial  structures  or  reorgani- 
zations thereof,  prices,  facilities,  appliances." 
etc..  Is  not,  of  coui^se,  intended  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive enumeration  of  the  types  of  sub- 
ject matter  of  rule  making.  Specttlcatlou  of 
these  particular  subjects  is  deemed  desir- 
able, however,  because  there  is  no  unanimity 
of  recognition  that  they  are.  In  fact,  rule 
making.  The  phrase  "for  the  future"  is 
designed  to  differentiate,  for  example,  be- 
tween the  process  of  prescribing  rates  for 
the  future  and  the  process  of  determining 
the  lawfulness  of  rates  charged  in  the  past. 
The  latter,  of  course,  is  "adjudication"  and 
not  "rule  making."  {Arizona  Grocery  Co.  v. 
Atchison.  Topeka.  and  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co. 
(284  U.  S.  379).) 

The  definitions  of  "rule  making"  and 
"adjudication,"  set  forth  In  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  section  2,  are  especially  significant. 
The  basic  scheme  underlying  this  legisla- 
tion Is  to  classify  all  administrative  proceed- 
ings into  these  two  categories.  The  pat- 
tern is  familiar  to  those  who  have  examined 
the  various  proposals  for  administrative  pro- 
cedure legislation  which  have  been  intro- 
duced during  the  past  few  years;  It  appears 
also  In  the  recommendations  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Committee  on  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure. Proceedings  are  classed  as  rule  mak- 
ing under  this  act  not  merely  because,  like 
the  legislative  process,  they  result  In  regula- 
tions of  general  applicability  but  also  be- 
cause they  involve  subject  matter  demanding 
judgments  based  on  technical  knowledge  and 
experience.  As  defined  In  subsection  (c).  for 
example,  rule  making  includes  not  only  the 
formulation  of  rules  of  general  applicability, 
but  also  the  formulation  of  agency  action 
whether  of  general  or  particular  applicabil- 
ity, relating  to  the  types  of  subject  matter 
enumerated  In  subsection  (c).  In  many  In- 
stances of  adjudication,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  accusatory  element  Is  strong,  and  indi- 
vidual compliance  or  behavior  is  challenged; 
in  such  cases,  special  procedural  safeguards 
should  be  provided  to  Insure  fair  Judgments 
on  the  facts  as  they  may  properly  appear  of 
record.  The  statute  carefully  differentiates 
between  these  two  basically  different  classes 
of  proceedings  so  as  to  avoid,  on  the  one 
hand,  too  cumbersome  a  procedure  and  to 
require,  on  the  other  hand,  an  adequate 
procedure. 

Section  3 :  This  section  applies  to  all  agen- 
cies covered  by  the  act,  including  war  agen- 
cies and  war  functions.  The  exception  of  any 
function  of  the  United  States  requiring 
secrecy  In  the  public  Interest  is  intended  to 
cover  (in  addition  to  military,  naval,  and 
foreign-affairs  functions)  the  confidential 
operations  of  the  Secret  Service,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  United  States  attor- 
neys, and  other  prosecuting  agencies,  as  well 
as  the  confidential  functions  of  any  other 
agency. 

Section  3  (a),  by  requiring  publication  of 
certain  classes  of  information  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  is  not  intended  to  repeal  the 
Federal  Register  Act  (44  U.  C.  C.  301,  et  seq.) 
but  simply  to  require  the  publication  of  cer- 
tain additional  material. 
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Section  3  (a)  (4)  Is  Intended  to  Include 
(In  addition  to  substantive  rules)  only  such 
statements  of  general  policy  or  Interpreta- 
tions as  the  agency  believes  may  be  formu- 
lated with  a  EUfBcient  degree  of  definlteness 
and  completeness  to  warrant  their  publica- 
tion for  the  guidance  of  the  public. 

Section  3  (b)  Is  designed  to  make  available 
all  final  opinions  or  orders  in  the  adjudica- 
tion of  cases.  Even  here  material  may  be 
held  confidential  if  the  agency  finds  good 
cause.  This  confidential  material,  however, 
should  not  be  cited  as  a  precedent.  If  it  is 
desired  to  rely  upon  the  citation  of  confiden- 
tial material,  the  agency  should  first  make 
available  some  abstract  of  the  confidential 
material  in  such  form  as  will  show  the  prin- 
ciples relied  upon  without  revealing  the  con- 
fidential facts. 

Section  3  (c)  Is  not  Intended  to  open  up 
Government  files  for  general  Inspection. 
What  Is  intended  is  that  the  agencies,  to  the 
degree  of  specificity  practicable,  shall  clas- 
sify its  material  in  terms  of  whether  or  not 
it  is  confidential  in  character  and  shall  set 
forth  In  published  rules  the  information  or 
type  of  material  which  is  confidential  and 
that  which  is  not. 

Section  4:  The  t-erm  "naval"  in  the  first  ex- 
ception clause  is  intended  to  include  the  de- 
fense functions  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation. 

Section  4  (b).  In  requiring  the  publication 
of  a  concise  general  statement  of  the  basis 
and  purpose  of  rules  made  without  formal 
hearing,  is  not  Intended  to  require  an  elab- 
orate analysis  of  rules  or  of  the  detailed  con- 
siderations upon  which  they  are  based  but 
Is  designed  to  enable  the  public  to  obtain  a 
general  idea  of  the  purpose  of,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  basic  justification  for,  the  rules. 
The  requirement  would  also  service  much 
the  same  function  as  the  whereas  clauses 
which  are  now  customarily  found  In  the  pre- 
ambles of  Executive  orders. 

Section  4  (c) :  ThLs  subsection  Is  not  In- 
tended to  hamper  the  agencies  in  cases  in 
which  there  Is  good  cause  for  putting  a  rule 
into  effect  immediately,  or  at  some  time 
earlier  than  30  days.  The  section  requires, 
however,  that  where  an  earlier  effective  date 
is  desired  the  agency  should  make  a  finding 
of  good  cause  therefor  and  publish  its  find- 
ing along  with  the  rule. 

Section  4  (d)  simply  permits  any  inter- 
ested person  to  petition  an  agency  for  the 
Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule.  It 
requires  the  reception  and  consideration  of 
petitions,  but  does  not  compel  an  agency  to 
undertake  any  rule-making  procedure  merely 
because  a  petition  Is  filed.  ^ 

Sec.  5.  Subject  to  the  six  exceptions  set 
forth  at  the  commencement  of  the  section, 
section  5  applies  to  administrative  adjudica- 
tions "required  by  statute  to  be  determined 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing."  It  Is  thus  limited  to  cases  in  which 
the  Congress  has  specifically  required  a  cer- 
tain tj-pe  of  hearing.  The  section  has  no 
application  to  rule  making,  as  defined  In 
section  2  (c).  The  section  does  apply,  how- 
ever, to  licensing  with  the  exception  that 
section  5  (c),  relating  to  the  separation  of 
functions,  does  not  apply  in  determining 
applications  for  Initial  licenses,  i.  e.,  original 
licenses  as  contradistinguished  from  renewals 
or  amendments  of  existing  licenses. 

If  a  case  falls  within  one  of  the  six  excep- 
tions listed  at  the  opening  of  section  5,  no 
provision  of  section  5  has  any  application  to 
that  case;  such  a  case  would  be  governed  by 
the  requirements  of  other  existing  statutes. 
The  first  exception  is  intended  to  exempt, 
among  other  matters,  certain  types  of  repara- 
tion orders  assessing  damacies,  such  as  are 
Issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  since 
such  orders  are  admissible  only  as  prima 
facie  evidence  in  court  upon  attempted  en- 
forcement proceedings  or  (at  least  in  the  case 
of  rcr  3:atlon  orders  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Perishable  Agricul- 


tural Commodities  Act)  on  the  api}eal  of  the 
losing  party.  Reparation  orders  involving  In 
part  an  administrative  determination  of  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  In  the  past  so  far  as 
they  are  not  subject  to  trial  de  novo  would 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  gen- 
erally but  they  have  been  specifically  ex- 
empted from  the  segregation  provisions  of 
section  5  (c).  In  the  fourth  exception  the 
term  "naval"  is  intended  to  Include  adjudica- 
tive defense  functions  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Naviga- 
tion, where  such  functions  pertain  to  na- 
tion.il  defense. 

Section  5  (a)  is  Intended  to  state  mini- 
mum requirements  for  the  giving  of  notice 
to  persons  who  under  existing  law  are  en- 
titled to  notice  of  an  agency  hearing  in  a 
statutory  adjudication.  While  In  most  types 
of  proceedings  all  of  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  given  In  clauses  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  may  be  Included  In  the  "notice  of  hear- 
ing" or  other  moving  paper.  In  many  in- 
stances the  agency  or  other  moving  party 
may  not  be  In  position  to  set  forth  all  of 
such  information  in  the  moving  paper,  or 
perhaps  not  even  in  advance  of  the  hearing, 
especially  the  "matters  of  fact  and  law  as- 
serted." The  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion merely  requires  that  the  Information 
specified  should  be  given  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  set  forth  and,  in  any  event,  in  a  suffi- 
ciently timely  manner  as  to  afford  those 
entitled  to  the  information  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  meet  it.  The  second  sentence 
complements  the  first  and  requires  agencies 
and  other  parties  promptly  to  reply  to  mov- 
ing papers  of  private  persons  or  permits 
agencies  to  require  responsive  pleading  in 
any  proceedings. 

Section  5  (c)  applies  only  to  the  class  of 
adjudicatory  proceedings  included  within  the 
scope  of  section  5,  1.  e.,  cases  of  adjudication 
required  by  statute  to  be  determined  after 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing,  and  then 
not  falling  within  one  of  the  six  excepted 
situations  listed  at  the  opening  of  section  5, 
As  explained  in  the  comments  with  respect  to 
section  5  generally,  this  subsection  does  not 
apply  either  in  proceedings  to  determine  ap- 
plications for  initial  licenses  or  in  those  to 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  rates  in  the 
past. 

In  the  cases  to  which  this  subsection  Is 
applicable.  If  the  informal  procedures  de- 
scribed in  section  5  (b)  (1)  are  not  appro- 
priate or  have  failed,  a  hearing  is  to  be  held 
as  provided  in  sections  7  and  8.  At  such 
hearing  the  same  officers  who  preside  at  the 
reception  of  evidence  pursuant  to  section  7 
shall  make  the  recommended  decision  or  ini- 
tial decision  "required  by  section  8"  except 
where  such  officers  become  unavailable  to 
the  agency.  The  reference  to  section  8  is 
significant.  Section  8  (a)  provides  that,  in 
ca^es  in  which  the  agency  has  not  presided 
at  the  reception  of  the  evidence,  the  officer 
who  presided  (or.  In  cases  not  subject  to 
subsec.  (c)  of  sec.  5,  an  officer  or  officers'  qual- 
ified to  preside  at  hearings  pursuant  to  sec. 
7)  shall  make  the  Initial  or  recommended  de- 
cision, as  the  case  may  be.  It  Is  plain,  there- 
fore, that,  in  cases  subject  to  section  5  (c), 
only  the  officer  who  presided  at  the  hearing 
(unless  he  is  unavailable  for  reasons  beyond 
the  agency's  control)  is  eligible  to  make  the 
initial  or  recommended  decision,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

•this  subsection  further  provides  that  In 
the  adjudlcat(5ry  hearings  covered  by  it  no 
presiding  office-  shall  consult  any  person  or 
party  on  any  fact  in  issue  unless  upwn  notice 
and  opportunity  for  all  parties  to  participate 
(except  to  the  extent  required  for  the  dis- 
position of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized 
by  law).  The  term  "fact  in  issue"  is  used 
in  its  technical,  litigious  sense. 

In  most  of  the  agencies  which  conduct 
adjudicative  proceedings  of  the  types  sub- 
ject to  this  subsection,  the  examiners  are 
placed  in  organizational  units  apart  from 


those  to  which  the  investigative  or  prosecut- 
ing personnel  are  assigned.  Under  this  sub- 
section such  an  arrangement  will  become  op- 
erative in  all  such  agencies.  Further,  in  the 
adjudicatory  cases  covered  by  section  6  (c). 
no  officer,  employee,  or  agent  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  investigative  or  prosecuting 
functions  for  any  agency  in  any  case  shall, 
in  that  or  a  factually  related  case,  partu 
cipate  or  advise  in  the  decision,  recom- 
mended decision  or  agency  review  pursuant 
to  section  8  except  as  witness  or  counsel  In 
public  proceedings.  However,  section  5  (c) 
does  not  apply  to  the  agency  Itself  or.  in  the 
case  of  a  multi-headed  agency,  any  member 
thereof.  It  v  ould  not  preclude,  for  example, 
a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission personally  conducting  or  supervising 
an  investigation  and  subsequently  participat- 
ing in  the  determination  of  the  agency  ac- 
tion arising  out  of  such  investigation. 

Section  5  (c).  applying  as  it  does  only  to 
casts  of  adjudication  (except  determining 
applications  for  Initial  licenses  or  determin- 
ing reasonab'eness  of  rates  in  the  past) 
within  the  scope  of  section  5  generally,  has 
no  application  whatever  to  rule  making,  as 
defined  in  section  2  (c).  As  explained  in 
the  comment  on  section  2  (c).  rule  making 
includes  a  wide  variety  of  subject  matters, 
and  within  the  scope  of  those  matters  it  is 
not  limited  to  the  formulation  of  rules  of 
general  applicability  but  includes  also  the 
formulation  cf  agency  action  whether  of  gen- 
eral or  particular  application,  for  example, 
the  reorganization  of  a  particular  company. 

Section  6  (d) :  Within  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 6  (1.  e.,  in  cases  of  adjudication  re- 
quired by  statute  to  be  determined  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hear- 
ing, subject  to  cerUin  exceptions)  the 
agency  is  authorized  to  issue  a  declaratory 
order  to  terminate  a  controversy  or  remove 
uncertainty.  Where  declaratory  orders  are 
found  inappropriate  to  the  subject  matter, 
no  agency  is  required  to  issue  them. 

Section  6:  Subsection  (a),  in  stating  a  right 
of  appearance  lor  the  purpose  of  settling  ^ 
or  Informally  determining  the  matter  in 
controversy,  wuuld  not  obtain  If  the  agency 
properly  determines  that  the  responsible  oon- 
diict  of  public  business  does  not  permit.  It 
may  be  necessary,  for  example,  to  set  the 
matter  down  for  public  hearing  without  pre- 
liminary discussion  l>ecause  a  statute  or  the 
subject  matter  or  the  special  circumstances 
so  require. 

It  Is  not  intended  by  this  provision  to  re- 
quire the  agency  to  give  notice  to  all  in- 
terested persons,  unless  such  notice  is  other- 
wise required  by  law. 

This  subsection  does  not  deal  with,  or  In 
any  way  qualify,  the  present  power  of  an 
agency  to  regulate  practice  at  its  bar.  It 
expressly  provides,  moreover,  that  nothing 
In  the  act  shall  be  construed  either  to  grant 
or  to  deny  the  right  of  nonlawyers  to  ap- 
pear before  agencies  in  a  representative  ca- 
pacity. Control  over  this  matter  renaalns 
In   the  respective  agencies. 

Section  6  (b):  The  first  sentence  states 
existing  law.    The  second  sentence  is  new. 

Section  6  (c) :  The  first  Mntence  entitles  a 
party  to  a  subpena  upon  a  statement  or 
showing  of  general  relevance  and  reasonable 
scope  of  the  evidence  sought.  The  second 
sentence  is  intended  to  state  the  existing 
law  with  respect  to  the  judicial  enforcement 
of  subpenas. 

Section  6(d):  The  statement  of  grounds  re- 
quired herein  will  be  very  simple,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  more  elaborate  findings 
which  are  customarily  issued  to  support  an 
order. 

Section  7:  This  section  applies  in  those 
cases  on  statutory  hearing  which  are  required 
by  sections  4  and  5  to  be  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  7.  Subject  to  the  numerotis  ex- 
ceptions contained  In  sections  4  and  6,  they 
are  cases  in  which  an  order  or  rule  is  to  ba 
made  upon  the  basi&  of  the  record  In  a  statu- 
tory hearing. 
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Section  7  (n):  The  subsection  la  not  In- 
tended to  disturb  presently  eilsting  statutory 
provisions  which  explicitly  provide  for  certain 
types  of  he«rlng  ofBcers.  Among  such  are 
{ 1 )  Joint  hearings  before  ofBcers  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  persons  designated  by  one 
or  more  States.  (2)  where  olBcers  of  more 
than^one  agency  sit.  (3(  quota  allotment 
caxes  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  (41  Marine  Casualty  Investigation 
Boards.  (5)  registers  of  the  General  Land 
OflBce.  (6)  B!>eclal  boards  set  up  to  review 
the  rights  of  disconnected  servicemen  (38 
D.  8.  C.  e93h)  and  the  rights  of  veterans  to 
special  unemployment  compensation  (38 
D.  8.  C.  8»ht.  and  (7>  boards  of  employees 
authorized  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  US  C.  17  (2)  >. 

Subject  to  this  qualification,  section  7  (a) 
requires  that  there  shall  preside  at  the  tak- 
ing of  evidence  one  or  more  examltiers  ap- 
pointed as  provided  in  this  act.  uiless  the 
agency  itself  or  one  or  more  of  Its  members 
presides  This  provision  la  one  of  the  most 
Important  provisions  In  the  act.  In  many 
agencies  of  the  Government  this  provision 
may  mean  the  appointment  of  a  substantial 
number  of  hearing  officers  having  no  other 
duties.  The  resulting  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  increased,  particularly  In 
agencies  where  hearings  are  now  conducted 
by  employees  of  a  subordinate  status  or  by 
employees  having  duties  In  addition  to  pre- 
siding at  hearings.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  Is  empowered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  11  to  prescribe  salaries  for 
hearing  ofllcers.  will  establish  various  salary 
grades  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and 
Importance  of  the  duties  performed,  and  will 
assign  those  In  the  lower  grades  to  duties 
now  performed  by  tmployees  In  the  lower 
brackets.  It  may  alao  be  possible  for  the 
agencies  to  reorganise  their  staffs  so  as  to 
permit  the  appointment  of  full-time  hear- 
ing ofllcers  by  reducing  the  number  of  em- 
ployees engaged  on  other  duties. 

This  sul>«;ecllon  further  provides  for  with- 
drawal or  removal  of  examiners  disqualified 
In  a  particular  proceeding.  Some  of  the 
agencies  have  voiced  concern  that  this  pro- 
vrslon  would  permit  undue  delay  In  the  con- 
duct of  their  proceedings  because  of  un- 
neceeaary  hearings  or  other  procedure  to 
determine  whether  affidavits  of  bias  are  well 
founded.  The  provision  does  not  require 
hearings  In  ever>'  instance  but  simply  re- 
quires such  procedure,  formal  or  otherwise, 
as  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the  merits 
of  the  allegations  of  bias.  If  it  Is  manifest 
that  the  charge  is  groundless,  there  may  be 
prompt  disposition  of  the  matter.  On  the 
oUmt  toand.  Lf  the  affidavit  appears  to  have 
SUbctancc.  it  should  be  Inquired  Into.  In 
ar.y  event,  whatever  procedure  the  agency 
deems  appropriate  mtist  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  In  the  proceeding  In  which  the 
•flMavlt  is  filed. 

Section  7  (b)  :  The  agency  may  delegate 
to  a  hearing  officer  any  of  the  enumerated 
powers  with  which  It  Is  vested.  The  enu- 
meration Pf  the  p<jwers  of  hearing  officers  Is 
not  Intended  to  be  exclusive. 

Section  7  (c  i  :  The  first  sentence  states  the 
customary  rule  that  the  proponent  of  a  rule 
or  order  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof. 
Statutory  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  pre- 
served. Parties  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
duct such  cross-examination  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  a  full  and  true  disclosure  of  the 
facts.  This  is  not  Intended  to  disturb  the 
existing  practice  of  submitting  technical 
written  reports,  siunmarles.  and  analyses  of 
material  gathered  in  field  surveys,  and  other 
devices  appropriately  adapted  to  the  partic- 
ular Issues  Involved  In  specialized  proceed- 
ings. Whether  the  agency  must  in  such 
cases  produce  the  maker  of  the  report  de- 
pends, as  It  does  under  the  present  law,  on 
what  Is  reasonable  In  all  the  circumstances. 
It  may  be  noted  that  agencies  are  empow- 
e.-ed.  in  this  subsection,  to  dispense  with  oral 


evidence  only  In  the  types  of  proceedings 
enumerated,  that  Is,  In  instances  In  which 
normally  it  is  not  necessary  to  see  and  hear 
the  witnesses  In  order  properly  to  appraise 
the  evidence.  While  there  may  be  types  at 
proceedings  other  than  those  enumerated  In 
which  the  oral  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
Is  not  essential.  In  such  instances  the  parties 
generally  consent  to  submission  of  the  evi- 
dence In  written  form  so  that  the  inability 
of  the  agency  to  compel  submission  of  writ- 
ten evidence  would  not  l)e  burdensome. 

The  provision  regarding  evidence  in  writ- 
ten form  does  not  limit  the  generality  of  the* 
prevailing  principle  that  any  evidence  may 
be  recelved,"^  that  is,  that  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence as  such  are  not  applicable  in  admin- 
istrative proceedings,  and  that  all  types  of 
pertinent  evidentiary  material  may  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that 
agencies  will,  in  the  words  of  the  Attorney 
General's  committee  on  administrative  pro- 
cedure, rely  only  on  such  evidence  (whether 
written  or  oral)  as  Is  relevant,  reliable,  and 
probative.  This  is  meant  as  a  guide,  but  the 
courts  In  reviewing  an  order  are  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  section  10  (e),  which 
states  the  substantial  evidence  rule. 

Section  7  (d):  The  transcript  of  testi- 
mony and  exhibits,  together  with  all  papers 
and  requests  filed  In  the  proceeding,  shall 
constitute  the  exclusive  record  for  decision. 
In  the  cases  covered  by  section  7  This  fol- 
lows from  the  proposition  that  sections  7 
and  8  deal  only  with  cases  where  by  statute 
the  decision  is  to  be  based  on  the  record  of 
hearing.  Further,  section  7  is  limited  by 
the  exceptions  contained  In  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  sections  4  and  5;  accordingly,  cer- 
tain special  classes  of  cases,  such  as  those 
where  decisions  rest  solely  on  inspections, 
tests,  or  elections,  are  not  covered.  The  sec- 
ond sentence  of  the  subsection  enables  the 
agency  to  take  official  notice  of  material  facts 
which  do  not  appear  in  tlie  record,  provided 
the  taking  of  such  notice  is  stated  in  the 
record  or  decision,  but  in  such  cases  any 
party  affected  shall  on  timely  request  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  show  the  contrary. 

Section  8:  This  section  applies  to  all  hear- 
ings held  under  section  7. 

Section  8  (a)  :  Under  this  subsection  either 
the  agency  or  a  sutxDrdiniite  hearing  officer 
may  make  the  initial  decision.  As  pre^•i- 
ously  obscr\ed  with  respect  to  subsection 
(c)  of  section  5.  in  cases  to  which  that  sub- 
section is  applicable  the  same  officer  who 
personally  presided  over  the  hearing  shall 
make  such  decision  If  It  Is  to  be  made  by 
a  subordinate  hearing  officer.  The  agency 
may  provide  that  In  all  cases  the  agency 
Itself  is  to  make  the  initial  decision,  or  after 
the  hearing  it  may  remove  a  particular  case 
from  a  subordinate  hearing  officer  and  there- 
upon make  the  initial  decision.  The  initial 
decision  of  the  hearing  officer,  in  the  absence 
of  appeal  to  or  review  by  the  agency,  is 
(or  becomes)  the  decision  of  the  agency. 
Upon  review  the  agency  may  restrict'  its  de- 
cision to  questions  of  law.  or  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  findings  are  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  or  the  w'eight  of  evi- 
dence, as  the  nature  of  the  ca.«e  may  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  make  entirely  new 
findings  either  upon  the  record  or  upon  new 
evidence  which  it  takes.  It  may  remand 
the  matter  to  the  hearing  officer  for  any 
appropriate  further  proceedings. 

The  intention  underlying  the  last  sentence 
of  this  subsection  is  to  require  the  adoption 
of  a  procedure  which  will  give  the  parties  an 
opportiuiity  to  make  their  contentions  to 
the  agency  before  the  Issuance  of  a  final 
agency  decision.  This  sentence  states  as  a 
general  requirement  that,  whenever  the 
agency  makes  the  initial  decision  without 
having  presided  at  the  reception  of  the 
evidence,  a  recommended  decision  sliall  be 
filed  by  the  officer  who  presided  at  the  hear- 
ing (or.  In  cases  not  subject  to  section  5  (c>. 
by  any  ot^e^  officer  qualified  to  preside  at 
section    7    hearings).      However,    this    pro- 


cedure need  not  be  followed  in  rule  making 
or  in  determining  applications  for  Initial  li- 
censes—  (1)  if.  In  lieu  of  a  recommended 
decision  by  such  hearing  officer,  the  agency 
issues  a  tenUtlve  decision;  (2)  If .  in  lieu  of  a 
recommended  decision  by  such  hearing  offi- 
cer, a  recommended  decision  Is  submitted  by 
any  of  the  agency's  responsible  officers:  or 
(3)  if.  in  any  event,  the  agency  makes  a 
record  finding  that  "due  and  timely  execu- 
tion of  its  function  imperatively  and  un- 
avoidably so  requires." 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  5.  as  explained 
in  the  comments  on  that  subsection,  does  not 
apply  to  rule  making.  The  broad  scope  of 
rule  making  Is  explained  in  the  notes  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  2. 

The  second  exception  permits.  In  pro- 
ceedings to  make  rules  and  to  determine  ap- 
plications for  Initial  licenses,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  widespread  agency  practice  of 
serving  upon  the  parties,  as  a  substitute  for 
either  an  examiners  report  or  a  tentative 
agency  report,  a  report  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  specialists  and  technicians  normally  en- 
gaged in  that  portion  of  the  agency's  opera- 
tions to  which  the  proceeding  In  question 
relates.  The  third  exception  permits.  In  lieu 
of  any  sort  of  preliminary  report,  the  agency 
to  Issue  forthwith  its  final  rule  or  its  order 
granting  or  denying  an  initial  license  in  the 
emergent  instances  indicated.  The  -subsec- 
tion, however,  requires  that  an  examiner 
issue  either  an  initial  or  a  recommended  de- 
cision, as  the  case  may  be.  In  all  cases  sub- 
ject to  section  7  except  rule  making  and 
determining  applications  for  Initial  licenses. 
TTie  act  permits  no  deviation  from  this  re- 
quirement, unless,  of  course,  the  parties 
waive  such  procedure. 

Section  8(b):  Prior  to  each  recommended. 
Initial,  or  tentative  decision,  parties  shall 
have  a  timely  opportunity  to  submit  pro- 
posed findings  and  conclusions,  and.  prior 
to  each  decision  upon  agency  review  of 
either  the  decision  of  subordinate  officers  or 
of  the  agency's  tentative  decision,  to  sub- 
mit exceptions  to  the  initial,  recommended, 
or  tentative  decision,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Subject  to  the  agency's  rules,  either  the  pro- 
posed findings  or  the  exceptions  may  be  oral 
In  form  where  such  mode  of  presentation 
Is  adequate. 

Section  9:  Subsection  fa>  Is  Intended  to  de- 
clare the  existing  law.  Subsection  (b)  Is  in- 
tended to  codify  the  best  existing  law  and 
practice.  The  second  sentence  of  subset  Ion 
(b)  Is  not  Intended  to  apply  to  tem^rary 
licenses  which  may  be  issued  pending  the 
determination  of  applications  for  licenses. 

Section  10:  This  section,  in  general,  declares 
the  existing  law  concerning  Judicial  review. 
It  provides  for  Judicial  review  except  Insofar 
as  statutes  preclude  It.  or  Insofar  as  agency 
action  Is  by  law  committed  to  agency  discre- 
tion. A  statute  may  in  terms  preclude  Ju- 
dicial review  or  be  Interpreted  as  manifesting 
a  congressional  intention  to  preclude  Judi- 
cial review.  Examples  of  such  Interpretation 
sre:  Sicitchmen's  Union  of  Sorth  America  v. 
National  Mediation  Board  (320  U.  S.  297); 
i4merican  Federation  of  Labor  v.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  (308  U.  S.  401):  Butte. 
Anaconda  <t  Pacific' Railicay  Co.  v.  United 
States  (290  U.  S.  127 1.  Many  matters  are 
committed  partly  or  wholly  to  agency  discre- 
tion. Thus,  the  courts  have  held  that  the 
refusal  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  issue  a  complaint  Is  an  exercise 
of  discretion  unreviewable  by  the  courts. 
Jacobsen  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
(120  F.  (2d)  96  (C.  C.  A.  3d);  Marine  Ergi- 
neers'  Beneficial  Assn.  v  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  dfcidea  April  8,  1943  (C.  C  A.  2d), 
certiorari  denied  (320  U.  S.  777).  In  this  act. 
for  example,  the  failure  to  grant  a  petition 
filed  under  section  4  (d)  would  be  similarly 
unreviewable. 

Section  10  (a):  Any  person  suffering  legal 
WTong  because  of  any  agency  action,  or  ad- 
versely affected  or  aggrieved  by  such  action 
within  the  meaning  of  any  relevant  statute. 
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shall  be  entitled,  to  Judicial  review  of  such 
action.  This  reflects  existing  law.  In  Ala- 
bama Pouer  Co.  v.  Ickes  (302  U.  S.  4641.  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  the  rule  concerning 
persons  entitled  to  Judicial  review.  Other 
cases  having  an  Important  bearing  on  this 
subject  are  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon  (262 
U.  S.  4471.  The  Chicago  Junction  Case  (264 
U.  S.  253),  Sprunt  d-  Son  v.  United  States 
(281  U.  S.  249).  and  Perkins  v.  Lukcns  Steel 
Co.  (310  U.  S.  113).  An  Important  decision 
Interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "rg- 
grieved  "  and  "adversely  affected"  is  Federal 
Cr.mmun'c2tions  Commiss:on  v.  Sanders 
Bros.  Radio  Station  (3C9  U.  S  470 1. 

Section  10  (b)  :  The  subsection  requires 
that,  where  a  specific''  statutory  method  is 
provided  for  reviewing  a  given  type  of  case 
In  the  courts,  that  prjccdure  sh.ill  be  used. 
If  there  is  no  such  procedure,  or  if  the  pro- 
cedure is  inadequate  (i.  e..  where  under  exist- 
ing law  a  ccurt  would  regard  the  special  stat- 
utory procedure  as  Inadequate  and  wou'.d 
grant  another  form  of  relief),  then  any  ap- 
plicable procedure,  such  as  prohibitory  or 
mandatory  injunction,  declaratory  Judgment, 
or  habeas  corpus,  is  available.  The  final 
sentence  of  the  subsection  Indicates  that  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  an  agency  action 
may  arise  in  a  court  proceeding  to  enforce 
the  agency  action.  The  statutes  presently 
provide  various  procedures  for  Judicial  en- 
forcement of  agency  action,  and  nothing  In 
this  act  is  Intended  to  disturb  those  proce- 
dures. In  such  a  proceeding  the  defendant 
may  contest  the  validity  of  the  agency  ac- 
tion unless  a  prior,  adequate,  and  exclusive 
opportunity  to  contest  or  review  validity  has 
been  provided  by  law. 

Section  10  (c)  :  This  subsection  states  (sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  10  (a)  the 
acts  w^ich  are  reviewable  under  s?ction  10. 
It  is  intended  to  state  existing  law.  The 
last  sentence  makes  it  clear  that  the  doctrine 
of  exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies 
with  respect  to  finalty  of  agency  action  Is 
Intended  to  be  applicable  only  (I)  where  ex- 
pressly required  by  statute  (as.  for  example. 
Is  provided  in  49  U  S.  C.  17  (9)  )  or  (2)  where 
the  agency's  rules  require  that  decisions  by 
subordinate  officers  must  be  appealed  to 
superior  agency  authority  before  the  decision 
may  be  regaided  as  final  for  purposes  of 
Judicial  review. 

Section  10  (d) :  The  first  sentence  states 
existing  law.  Tlie  second  sentence  may  be 
said  to  change  existing  law  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  language  of  the  opinion  In 
Scripps-Houard  Radio,  Inc..  v.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commisswn  (316  U.  S  4,  14), 
may  be  Interpreted  to  deny  to  reviewing 
courts  the  power  to  permit  an  applicant  for 
a  renewal  of  a  license  to  continue  to  operate 
as  if  the  original  license  had  not  expired, 
pending  conclusion  of  the  Judicial  review  pro- 
ceedings. In  any  event,  the  court  must  find, 
of  course,  that  granting  of  interim  relief  is 
necessary  to  prevent  Irreparable  Injury. 

Section  10  (e) :  This  declares  the  existing 
law  concerning  the  scope  of  Judicial  review. 
'  The  power  of  the  court  to  direct  or  compel 
a^^ncy  action  unlawfully  withheld  or  un- 
reasonably delayed  Is  not  Intended  to,  confer 
any  nonjudicial  functions  or  to  narrow  the 
principle  of  continuous  administrative  con- 
trol enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Federal  Communications  Commission  v. 
PottsviUe  Broadcasting  Co.  (309  U.  S.  134). 
Clause  (5)  is  intended  to  embody  the  law  as 
declared,  for  example.  In  Consolidated  Edi- 
son Co.  V.  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
(305  U.  S.  197) .  There  the  Chief  Justice  said 
"Substantial  evidence  Is  more  than  a  mere 
scintilla.  It  means  such  relevant  evidence  as 
a  reasonable  mind  might  accept  as  adequate 
to  support  a  conclusion  (p.  229)  •  •  • 
assurance  of  a  desirable  flexibility  in  admin- 
istrative procedure  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
Justify  orders  without  a  basis  in  evidence 
having  ratioual  probative  force."    (P.  230.) 


The  last  sentence  of  this  section  makes  it 
clear  that  not  every  failure  to  observe  the 
requirements  of  this  statute  or  of  the  law  la 
ipso  facto  fatal  to  the  validity  of  an  order. 
The  sUtute  adopts  the  rule  now  well  estab- 
lished as  a  matter  of  common  law  In  all  Ju- 
risdictions that  error  is  not  fatal  unless 
prejudicial . 

Section  11.  This  section  provides  for  the 
appointment,  compensation,  and  tenure  of 
examiners  who  will  preside  over  hearings  and 
render  decisions  pursuant  to  sections  7  and 
8.  The  section  provides  that  appointments 
shall  be  made  "subject  to  the  civil  service 
and  other  lawt  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  act".  Appointments  are  to  be  made 
by  the  respective  employing  agencies  of  per- 
sonnel determined  by  tlie  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  be  qualified  and  competent  ex- 
aminers. The  examiners  appointed  are  to 
servt  only  as  examiners  except  that.  In  par- 
ticular Instances  (especially  where  the  vol- 
ume of  hearings  under  a  given  statute  or 
in  a  given  agency  Is  not  very  great),  ex- 
aminers may  l>e  assigned  additional  duties 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  or  which  do 
do  not  Interfere  with  their  duties  as  ex- 
aminers. To  Insure  equality  of  partic  ipatlon 
among  examiners  in  the  hearing  and  decision 
of  cases,  the  agencies  are  required  to  use 
them  In  rotation  so  far  as  may  be  practicable. 

Examiners  are  subject  to  removal  only  for 
good  cause  "established  and  determined"  by 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  must  af- 
ford the  examiner  a  hearing.  If  requested,  and 
must  rest  its  decision  solely  upon  the  basis 
of  the  record  of  such  hearing.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  hearing  and  the  decLjlon  are 
to  be  conducted  and  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  7  and  8. 

Section  11  provides  further  that  tlie  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  the  compensation  of 
examiners.  In  accordance  with  the  <x)mpen- 
sation  schedules  provided  in  the  Classifica- 
tion Act,  except  that  the  efficiency  rating 
system  set  forth  In  that  act  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  examiners. 

Section  12.  The  first  sentence  of  section  12 
Is  Intended  simply  to  indicate  that  the  act 
will  Ije  Interpreted  as  supplementing  consti- 
tutional and  legal  requirements  lm]>o6cd  by 
existing  law. 

The  section  further  provides  that  "no  sub- 
sequent legislation  shall  be  held  to  super- 
sede or  modify  the  provisions  of  this  act 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  legislation 
shall  do  so  expressly."  It  Is  recognized  that 
no  congressional  legislation  can  bird  subse- 
quent sessions  of  the  Congress.  The  present 
act  can  be  repealed  in  whole  or  in  part  at 
any  time  after  its  passage.  However,  the  act 
Is  Intended  to  express  general  standards  of 
wide  applicability.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
courts  should  as  a  rule  of  construction  In- 
terpret the  act  as  applicable  on  a  broad  basis, 
unless  some  subsequent  act  clearly  provides 
to  the  contrary. 


Coal  Miners  Present  Their  Side 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  25,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  herewith  include  a  letter  from 
the  Progressive  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. Local  Union  No.  3.  CoUinsville,  111., 
together  with  a  resolution  adopted  by 
that  organization  at  a  recent  meeting. 


The  resolution  will  give  much  food  for 
thought  to  those  who  will  take  the  time 
to  read  it: 

PxociesstVT  Mink  Wokkrs  or 

Amsbica.  Local  Union  No.  S.  ^ 

CoUtnsvtlU.  lU..  May  it,  1946. 
Me'-vin  Paid. 

House  of  Representotivrs, 

Washington .  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:   We  are  enclosing  herewith  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  as  adopted  by  our  local  union 
and  sent  to  our  State  aenatora. 

We  note  from  your  record  that  you  are  not 
on>y  following  a  progreMlve  attitude  but 
taking  an  active  part  to  stem  inroads  oT 
reaction  and  also  forwarding  proytv 
measures. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  response  to 
our  mall,  we  remain. 

Ycurs  very  truly, 

Frank  HorruANN.  Jr., 
RiCording  Secretary.  Local  Union  No. 
3.  P.  M.  W.  of  A. 

MINERS  WILL  PICHT  PO«  CAtm 

Many  lawmakers  In  Washington  are  break- 
ing their  necks  trying  to  find  ways  and  meant 
and  reasons  to  pass  laws  to  check  labor  and 
their  unions,  or  ve  might  aay  to  put  labt-r 
In  Its  place,  and  If  it  were  not  for  the  popular 
vote  on  election  day.  and  of  which  labor 
holds  a  deciding  Influence  in  the  numlier  of 
votes  cast,  as  well  as  the  open  vote  on  bills 
In  Congress  labor  would  have  been  chained 
long  ago. 

These  reactionary  and  progress  suffocators 
should  examine  their  own  actions  Of  the 
many  mu-^t  bills  recommended  by  our  former 
President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Presi- 
dent Harry  s.  Truman,  backed  by  latior.  bow 
many  were  passed?  We  can  safely  say  none 
because  the  one  or  two  that  were  patted  were 
crippled  so  badly  that  they  are  maimed  for 
life. 

Some  of  these  bills  that  were  backed  by 
latKir  and  are  gathering  dust  on  the  shelves 
of  Congress  have  much  to  do  with  health  and 
welfare,  the  main  cause  of  the  miners'  strike. 
Labor  has  not  forgotten  their  importance, 
and  not  being  able  to  get  them  through  legis- 
lation, which  is  the  proper  way,  must  reaort 
to  other  methods. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  coal 
miners'  strike  and  the  retarding  of  Industrial 
activities  caused  by  tlie  coal  strike.  To  all 
of  this  ih"  coal  miners  admit  and  also  realixe 
the  importance  of  an  uninterrupted  supply 
of  coal.  But  can  any  group  of  workers  make 
their  demands,  which  are  neceasary  to  a 
proper  living,  kno^n  effectively  without 
draining  the  markets  of  their  product  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  strike  to  gain  their 
needs. 

Every  person,  and  also  recently  the  coal 
barons,  have  come  out  with  open  statementa 
admitting  the  neceaalty  of  a  health  and 
welfare  fund  for  the  miners,  but  it  t>ecame 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  present  scarcity 
of  coal  so  that  the  miners  may  at  last  b« 
lifted  from  their  plight. 

This  is  no  different  than  World  War  II.  It 
became  necessary  to  fight  a  World  War  n  be- 
cause the  people  did  not  have  the  fore- 
thought to  kill  fascism  in  time  to  avert  a 
war.  And  alao  it  seems  necessary  to  let  a 
number  of  people  be  killed  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate a  dangerous  railroad  crossing. 

We  deplore  strikes  as  miKh  as  any  labor 
hater.  A  strike.  If  you  have  been  in  one  yoti 
should  know,  is  not  a  picnic  any  more  than 
World  War  n  was  an  excursion. 

Many  unions  In   their  contracts  have  ea-- 
tabllshed  welfare  funds  such  as  medical  care, 
hospitalization,  unemployment  benefits,  old- 
age  assistance,  etc. 

In  order  to  be  fair  to  the  consumer,  we 
hold  that  such  welfare  funds  should  be  es- 
UblUhed  by  Uw.    IX  handled  by  Uw  it  wUJ 
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corer  all  Industries  and  also  spread  the  cost 
to  all  industrial  products. 

Why  should  a  consumer  of  a  given  product 
p«y  the  cost  of  a  fund  tO/the  people  who 
make  that  product  that  he  must  buy  while 
he  himself  does  not  receive  such  benefits  be- 
cause the  Industry  in  which  he  works  may 
not  carry  such  a  fund? 

While  labor  continuously  rallies  support 
for  cflsential  labor  laws,  we  insist  that  such 
IcClslatlon  be  adequate  for  the  purpose  for 
which  It  is  intended.  And  until  such  lavs 
are  passed,  we  shall  continue  Ui  fight  to  have 
BiKh  benefits  Inserted  in  our  contracts. 


Resolutioo  of  ArlioftoD  (Mass.)  Machine 
Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAS^iACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowiiig  resolution: 

Aklincton  Machink  Wokks. 
Arlington.  Ma.i.^  .  Uay  10,  I94S. 
Hon.  EorrH  N.  Rocns. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deax  Maoam:  We.  the  undersigned,  em* 
ployees  of  the  Arlington  Machine  Works,  of 
Arlington.  Mass..  do  hereby  demand  that  im- 
mediate appropriate  congressional  action  be 
taken  which  will  stop  John  L.  Lewis  and  pro- 
vide for  limiting  his  power. 

As  matters  stand,  we  are  faced  with  lay-o(T 
from  work  due  to  material  shortage.  This 
wiU  cause  our  families  to  endure  hardship 
which  we  will  not  accept  without  vigorous 
protest. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Employees  of  Arlington  Machine 
Works.  Arlington.  Mass.:  Alvar  V. 
Melin.  Joeepth  L.  Lupien.  George  A. 
Lupien.  Art  Bell.  E.  Bowman.  H.  M 
Macfarlase.  Raymond  H  Stearns. 
F  Snow.  George  P  Reid.  William 
Bell.  Sherman  Forbes.  Geo  H. 
Bell.  Sherman  Forbes.  Geo.  H  W. 
Kiu'lson.  John  M   Stearnes. 


Reorsanization  Plans  1,  2,  and  3  Should 
Be  Invcstif  ated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  22  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  Reorpanization  Plans  No.  1.  No.  2, 
and  No.  3  which  were  transmitted  to  the 
House  by  President  Truman  on  May  16 
and  which  are  labeled  a^  House  Docu- 
ments 594.  595.  and  596,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  second  se.s.sion,  and  are  now 
before  Conpress.  These  plans  were 
submitted  pursuant  to  Public  Law  No. 
263.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  approved 
December  20,  1945. 


It  is  Important  that  Members  of  the 
House  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
details  of  this  law.  It  provides  that  un- 
less both  branches  of  Congre.'^s  take  an 
affirmative  action  to  disapprove  any 
reorganization  plan,  then  that  plan  goes 
into  effect  the  same  as  though  it  were 
a  law  by  Congress.  The  disapproval  of 
Congress  must  be  voted  within  60  days 
after  the  reorganizaticn  plan  is  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  a  coincidence 
ii.  the  fact  that  party  leaders  have  indi- 
cated that  they  expect  a  rece.ss  or  ad- 
journment of  Congress  around  July  8, 
and  in  the  fact  that  these  reorganization 
plans  were  submitted  May  16.  If  plans  of 
party  leaders  are  carried  out  Congress 
will  not  be  in  session  when  the  60-day 
time  limit  expires. 

I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 151  on  May  23  for  the  purpo.se  of 
getting  a  vote  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2,  which  some  think  ought  to  be  dis- 
approved. In  my  remarks  I  indicated 
that  that  plan,  along  with  other  things, 
aboli.shed  the  United  States  Employees 
Compensation  Commission.  I  pointed 
out  that  no  other  Government  agency 
wa.s  duplicating  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  that  therefore  no  saving  would 
result  to  the  taxpayers  l)ecause  some 
other  Government  agency  would  have  to 
employ  additional  help  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  that  law.  Anyhow,  those  of 
us  who  supported  the  law  giving  the 
President  power  to  consolidate  Govern- 
ment bureaus  and  agencies  did  so  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  abolish 
agencies  which  were  duplicating  the 
work  of  other  Government  departments. 

I  am  today  introducing  two  more 
House  concurrent  resolutions,  one  of 
them  to  prevent  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  from  becoming  effective  and  the  other 
to  prevent  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
from  becoming  effective.  I  am  doing  so 
because  information  comes  to  me  that  in- 
dicates some  very  startling  plans  on  foot 
as  a  result  of  this  reorganization  legis- 
lation. If  I  am  correctly  advised,  a  lot 
of  New  Deal  and  wartime  emergency 
agencies  created  by  the  late  President 
are  being  perpetuated  and  continued  in 
these  reorganization  plans.  I  only  men- 
tion this  fact  because  I  have  not  had  time 
to  study  these  reorganization,  plans  and 
if  these  charges  are  true,  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  make  a  study  of  the  reor- 
ganization plans  and  report  the  results 
obtained  by  it  to  this  Congress.  Other- 
wise, we  will  get  legislation  by  Presi- 
dential me.Nsage  and  we  have  had  too 
much  of  that  already. 

Apparently  under  this  legislation  the 
President  can  submit  as  many  reorgani- 
zation plans  as  he  sees  fit.  I  am  one 
Member  of  this  House  who  would  not 
trust  the  New  Dealers  or  the  "brain 
trusters"  to  prepare  a  reorganization 
plan.  I  would  know  in  advance  that  they 
were  concerned  more  with  politics  and 
perpetuating  their  own  jobs  than  they 
were  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  or  the  American  tax- 
payer or  anything  else  American.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  get  copies  of  these  documents 
and  cooperate  with  me  in  getting  quick 


action  and  hearings  before  the  proper 
committee.  If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  prepared  these  plans,  we  ought  to 
have  that  agency  before  Congress  im- 
mediately. 

I  supported  legislation  for  reorganiza- 
tion and  consolidation  of  these  Govern- 
ment agencies  becaase  I  felt  that  Con- 
gress could  not  or  would  not  do  the  job  by 
reason  of  certain  outstanding  difficulties. 
I  felt  we  had  to  entrust  the  work  to  one 
man.  I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  man  to 
whom  we  gave  that  power  will  exercise 
that  power  wisely  and  to  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  American  people. 


Prompt  AcHon  Will  End  Strikes  Against 
the  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Sp)eaker,  the  ugly  spectacle  of  defiance 
of  the  Government  has  raised  its  head 
in  the  railroad  and  the  coal  strikes. 
There  is  no  right  to  strike  against  the 
Government.  Continuing  a  strik*  that 
paralyze*  the  transportation,  industrial, 
arwl  agricultural  life  of  the  United 
States  in  such  a  strike. 

Collective  bargaining  presupposes  self- 
control  and  consideration  of  the  con.^e- 
quences  of  continuing  a  strike  because 
one  party  cannot  get  all  that  is  de- 
manded. Two  out  of  twenty  railroad 
unions  decided  that  they  would  tie  up  the 
railroad  system  to  get  their  demands. 
They  were  willing  to  punish  140.000.000 
p)eople  and  cause  much  suffering  in  order 
to  compel  acceptance  of  what  they 
thought  they  should  get.  It  is  plain  that 
this  is  the  application  of  force  to  compel 
a  surrender  to  demands  at^hp  expense 
of  the  public  welfare.  The/Raliway  Me- 
diation Act.  which  up  to  now  ha.s  been 
successful  in  such  situations,  has  failed 
and  new  legislation  must  be  enacted. 

In  the  case  of  the  coal  strike  there  is  a 
law  that  applies.  It  is  the  Smith-Con- 
nally  Act.  If  its  provisions  are  followed 
by  the  Sscretary  of  Interior  there  can  be 
no  strike  alt  r  the  Government  takes 
over.  Recently  at  some  hearings  on  the 
proposed  repeal  of  this  act  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  recommended  that  the 
section  providing  for  seizure  of  industries 
on  strike  be  retained.  He  stated  that 
this  provision  would  be  useful  in  the 
event  of  a  strike  against  a  public  utility. 
Apparently  the  administration  was 
thinking  of  situations  such  as  are  now 
upon  us  or  they  would  not  have  recom- 
mended the  retention  of  the  seizure  pro- 
visions of  this  law. 

The  Smith-Connally  Act  could  also 
have  been  used  in  the  case  of  the  cannery 
labor  dispute.  But  the  President  would 
not  give  the  California  Congressmen  an 
interview  to  discuss  the  matter,  although 
importuned  twice  by  Mr.  Lea,  the  dean 
of  our  delegation,  to  do  so. 
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Strikes  of  this  type  were  tried  in  1919 
in  Boston  and  Seattle.  Calvin  Coolidge 
and  Ole  Hansen  met  the  challenge 
promptly  and  the  strikes  dissipated. 
This  will  occur  today  if  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  is  taken. 


Attacks  Against  Representatiye 
Government 


Time  for  Restraint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  today: 

TIME    FOR    RESTEAINT 

Washlngtonlans.  lilce  other  Americans,  are 
Inclined  to  pride  themselves  on  their  ability 
to  exercise  self-restraint  and  preserve  a  calm 
demeanor  In  the  face  of  national  calamities. 
But,  as  wartime  experience  has  demon- 
strated, many  people  who  display  magnifi- 
cent courage  and  willingness  to  make  great 
personal  sacrifices  In  the  fight  against  an 
alien  enemy  show  an  appalling  lack  of  self- 
control  In  the  day-to-day  struggle  to  get 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  goods  in  short 
supply. 

During  the  war  rationing  protected  the 
public  from  the  Inroads  of  hoarders  Insofar 
as  basic  necessities  were  concerned.  Since 
the  war  these  marauders  (some  of  whom  have 
an  almost  pathological  jearnlng  to*  buy  up 
anything  hard  to  get)  have  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  inconvenience.  Fortunately,  they 
have  not  been  In  a  position  to  do  much  direct 
damage,  although  their  temperamental  sus- 
ceptibility to  rumors  of  shortages  undoubt- 
edly has  encouraged  the  spread  of  black- 
market  operations.  Owing  to  the  rail  strike, 
however,  the  people  of  this  and  other  cities 
are  now  wide  open  to  attack  from  the  host 
of  guerrilla  shoppers,  mostly  women,  who 
maintain  vigils  In  the  stores,  prepared  to 
pounce  on  any  article  that  takes  their  fancy, 
regardless  of  their  need  for  It.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  these  selfish  Individuals,  If  left 
to  their  own  devices,  will  make  It  extremely 
diflBcult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  effect  an 
equitable  apportionment  of  limited  food  sup- 
plies. What  is  wor8e,  they  are  likely  to 
spread  panic  among  the  decent  people  who 
want  to  share  with  others. 

From  all  accounts,  Washington  Is  fortunate 
In  having  access  to  food  supplies  sufficient 
to  provide  for  essential  needs  for  some  time. 
The  thing  we  have  chiefly  to  fear  Is  that 
hoarders  will  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  au- 
thorities to  direct  supplies  where  they  are 
most  needed,  with  the  result  that  some  peo- 
ple will  have  more  than  they  need  while 
others  will  get  too  little.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  such  maldistribution  Is  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  the  undisciplined  elements 
The  more  thin-skinned  among  them  may  be 
induced  to  mend  their  ways  by  the  force  of 
good  example  or  by  a  few  well-directed  open 
rebtikes.  A  good  deal  more  could  be  done, 
however,  by  Informal  rationing  of  scarce 
foods  by  store  managers.  II  the  strike 
should  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  some 
program  of  voluntary  rationing  by  sellers 
will  probably  become  essential  to  prevent  real 
hardship. 


.     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  May  25,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  many  other  Members  of  Congress 
my  opposition  vote  at  election  time  has 
in  more  recent  years  come  from  a  small 
group  of  voters  who  have  been  deceived 
and  misled  by  a  few  radical  Communists. 
It  is  not  the  home  folks  who  furnish  the 
subversive  leadership  and  spread  com- 
munistic propaganda  throughout  our 
districts,  but  rather  the  Russian -trained 
agents  from  Communist  head(iuarters 
who  invade  our  respective  districts  to 
spread  their  poison.  These  lawless  ene- 
mies of  God  and  freedom  are  trained  in 
the  technique  of  revolution.  Chaos, 
confusion,  distress,  and  hunger  are  the 
troubled  waters  in  which  the  commu- 
nistic crusaders  fish  for  converts  to  their 
Communist  godless  cause.  The  Com- 
munists' political  organizers  and  propa- 
gandists in  our  respective  congressional 
districts  carry  on  their  subversive  work 
under  the  semblance  of  patriotic 
organizations. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  far- 
reaching  fights  in  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom  to  be  found  in  recorded  history 
was  the  one  carried  on  in  the  early  days 
of  our  own  country,  yet  there  is  no 
organized  Christian  and  Jewish  resist- 
ance to  the  active  enemies  of  God, 
Church,  and  our  Republic.  Thoughtful 
people,  who  believe  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, ought  to  realize  that  the  vio- 
lent attacks  against  representative  gov- 
ernment now  being  carried  on,  do  not 
originate  in  this  country.  The  attacks 
stem  from  Moscow.  The  Soviet  agents 
are  now  op>€rating  in  our  respective  dis- 
tricts preparatory  to  their  fight  again.st 
us  at  election  time.  Their  propaganda 
Is  subtle,  adroit  and  when  it  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  bureaucrats  of  our  own 
Government,  it  is  eflective  in  influencing 
credulous  citizens  who  are  unaware  that 
their  Government  is  filled  with  Com- 
munists holding  key  positions. 

Let  us  take  an  example  in  a  foreign 
government  which  shows  what  happens 
to  Christian  and  Jew  alike  when  the 
Communists  take  over: 

The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  east 
Poland  are  a  believing  people.  Christian  or 
Jew  they  are  men  and  women  of  faith.  The 
numerous  houses  of  worship  were  always 
crowded  during  hours  of  services.  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  are  days  of  Immense  signifi- 
cance in  Polish  life.  They  are  not  Just  holt- 
days;  they  are  holy  days.  For  a  nation  that 
has  in  the  course  of  its  history  lived  through 
mart3rrdom.  death,  and  resurrection.  Easter 
has  a  poignancy,  a  promise,  and  a  reality  un- 
known to  people  who  have  never  been  nailed 
to  the  cross.  National  tragedy  and  the  stif- 
ferlng  this  has  implied  have  never  destroyed 
Polish  faith  In  God.  Therefore  Communist 
doctrine,  Soviet  doctrine  in  regard  to  religion 
and  the  negation  of  God  not  only  win  few 
followers  among  the  Poles  but  are  repellent 
to  them.    They  want  no  authority  over  them 


that  would  eliminate  reltgloiis  faith  and  Its 
practice.  They  are  a  people  notml  through- 
out their  history  for  their  tolerance.  They 
have  permitted  persons  of  aU  faiths  to  live 
among  them  and  practice  those  faiths.  They 
demand  religious  liberty. 

Liberty  has  been  lost  in  the  I^>llsh  east- 
ern provinces  under  Soviet  administration. 
Among  Polish  citizens  deported  to  the  Unioo 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  all  religloua 
activities  of  every  kind  were  forbidden  and 
a  clo8e  watch  was  kept  In  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent them. 

Yet  there  were  many  instances  of  outwit- 
ting the  guards.  In  prtaoner-of-war  and 
labor  camps  there  were  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  priests  In  the  garb  of  civilians 
or  common  soldiers,  and  these  men  whis- 
pered rather  than  said  the  mass  at  night  In 
a  corner  of  a  barrack  for  a  little  handful  of 
men  while  others  stood  guard,  past  whom 
none  could  get  without  having  given  the 
password — the  old  Christian  password  of  the 
catacombs — Ichthus.  If  such  services  were 
discovered,  those  taking  part  spent  days  In 
the  dark  cell,  while  priests  were  removed  and 
disappeared  altogether. 

Let  every  patriotic  American.  In  these 
days  when  enemies  from  within  and  from 
without  are  seeking  to  weaken  and  de- 
stroy this  Republic,  give  heed  to  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  Daniel  Webster: 

Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  It:  If  It  exhaust  our 
Treasury,  future  Industry  may  replenish  it: 
If  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 

It  were  but  a  trifle  even  If  the  walls  of 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble.  If  Its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
All  these  may  be  rebuilt. 

But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished   government? 

Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned 
columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

Who  shall  frame  together  the  skUlful 
architecture  which  unites  national  sover- 
eignty with  States'  rIghU,  individual  security. 
and  public  prosperity? 

No:  If  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be 
raised  not  again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a 
mournful  and  a  melancholy  immortality. 
Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them 
than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of 
a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome 
ever  saw.  the  edifice  of  constitutional  Amer- 
ican liberty. 


Questions  and  Answers  Re  S.  7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.SAMHOBBS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  HOBB8.  Mr.  P' »aker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rer  .rks  In  the  Ric- 
otB.  I  Include  the  following  memoran- 
dmn  of  the  Department  of  Justice: 

QXTESnOMS  AND  AlfSWCaS  aX  8.  T 

Section  8  (a)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
publication  in  the  Federal  RegUter  ot  thm 
rules  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Oowm- 
ment.  The  laat  aent«noe  of  section  a  (■> 
states:  "Ito  pevaon  ahall  to  any  manner  be 
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required  to  resort  to  organization  or  pro- 
cedure not  so  published."  But  this  does  not 
BMftn  that  a  person  who  has  actual  notice  la 
not  required  to  resort  to  agency  organiza- 
tion or  procedure  if  It  hAs  not  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  If  a  person 
has  actual  notice  of  a  rule,  he  is  bound  by  It. 
The  only  purpose  of  the  requirement  for 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  is  to  make 
sure  that  persons  may  find  the  necessary 
rules  as  to  organization  and  procedure  if 
they  seek  them.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
actual  notice  is  the  best  of  all  notices.  At 
most,  the  Federal  Register  gives  con.structlve 
notice.    See  44  U.  S  C  Sec.  307. 

Section  3  lai  requires  that  rules  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  shall  be 
separately  stated  in  three  categories.  This 
does  not  require  every  agency  to  comb 
through  all  its  rules  and  separate  procedural 
aspects  from  substantive  aspects  of  all  of  Us 
rules.  This  provision  has  application  only 
In  futuro.  Aa  to  rules  which  have  been 
heretofore  published  by  the  agency,  there  is 
no  requirement  that  they  separately  state 
them  Into  the  three  categories  required  by 
section  3  (a>.  Such  as  task  would  be  well- 
nigh  Impossible  since  agencies  have  adopted 
rules  for  many  years  prior  to  this  act  and 
these  rules  in  many  cases  have  been  codifled 
Into  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  It  is 
not  Intended  that  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations t>e  rewritten  at  this  time. 

Under  section  6  (c)  it  Is  provided  that 
"upon  contest  the  court  shall  sustain  any 
such  subpena  or  similar  process  or  demand 
to  the  extent  that  is  found  it  is  In  accord- 
ance with  law."  This  provision  Is  not  in- 
tended to  change  the  law  as  expounded  in 
Endicott  Jofinson  v.  Perkins  (317  U.  S.  601 
1»43)  1  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
subpenas  i^euod  by  an  agency  will  be  ac- 
corded due  respect  by  the  Court  if  they  are 
within  the  agency's  power  and  that  there 
would  be  no  independent  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  particular  person  subpenaed 
comes  within  the  coverage  of  the  act  enforced 
by  the  agency  The  law.  as  expounded  in 
Endicott  Johnson  v.  Perkins  is  still  appli- 
cable. All  that  this  section  requires  is  that 
the  court  determine  whether  the  subpena 
Issued  comes  within  the  general  power  ol 
that  agency.  There  need  be  no  in  limine  in- 
quiries as  to  whether  the  person  subpenaed 
Is  or  is  not  covered  by  the  act. 

Section  10  as  to  judicial  review  does  not. 
In  my  view,  make  any  r^al  changes  in  exist- 
ing law.  This  section  In  general  declares  the 
existing  law  concerning  Judicial  review.  It 
Is  an  attempt  to  restate  In  exact  statutory 
language  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  review  as 
expoimded  in  various  statutes. and  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  know  that 
some  agencies  are  quite  concerned  about  the 
pImMology  used  In  section  10  for  fear  that 
It  will  change  the  existing  dcKtrlne  of  judicial 
review  which  has  been  settled  for  the  par- 
ticular agency  concerned.  I  feel  sure  that 
should  this  section  be  given  the  interpreta- 
tion which  is  intended,  namely,  that  it  is 
merely  a  restatement  of  existing  law,  there 
should  be  no  diXDculty  for  any  agency.  We 
may  in  a  sense  look  at  section  10  as  an  at- 
tempt by  Congress  to  place  into  statutory 
language  existing  methods  of  review. 


Student  Body  of  Williams  College 
Commemorates  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MAssACHtJsrrrs 

IN  IHS  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  HESELTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  the  following  telegram: 


WnxiAMsrowif .  Mass  ,  May  23. 1946. 
Hon   John  W.  Heselton, 

House  of  Representativex. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Student  body  of  Williams  College  intends 
to  commemorate  Memorial  Day  by  reducing 
food  consumption  for  all  days  meals  to  1.20O 
calories  and  content  slmllHr  to  average  in 
starving  nations  overseas  with  savings  con- 
tributed to  world  relief.  We  feel  this  small 
sacrifice  is  in  the  spirit  of  consecration  in 
which  this  Memorial  Day  will  be  celebrated, 
and  by  emphasizing  to  eac'i  person  the  seri- 
ousness of  food  situation  will  discourage  food 
wastage.  We  urge  you  to  u--e  your  influence 
to  secure  cooperation  of  Nation  to  show  rest 
of  world  that  America  is  aware  of  the  des- 
perate conditions  and  is  willing  to  take 
measures  to  aid  starving  peoples.  Done  on 
a  Nation-wide  t>asis.  savings  of  both  money 
and  food  would  t)e  material.  Would  appre- 
ciate reply  regarding  action  you  are  taking. 
Similar  messages  are  being  forwarded  to 
others  of  the  Nation's  leaders.  State  and 
Government  officials,  and  to  the  Nation's 
colleges. 

UKDiaCR.^DUATE  COUNCIL 

or  Williams  College. 

The  telegram  speaks  for  itself.  The 
student  body  at  Williams  College  has 
made  a  con.structive  suggestion  to  the 
Nation.  The.'se  men,  many  of  them  vet- 
erans of  this  war.  are  determined  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  this  Nation 
meet  Its  great  and  solemn  obligation  to 
the  starving  millions  of  human  beings  all 
over  the  world.  They  have  proven  the 
complete  truth  of  President  Truman's 
statement  to  the  world  that — 

The  warm  heart  of  America  will  respond 
to  the  greatest  threat  of  mass  starvation  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  endorse  this  sug- 
gestion.    As  they  have  so  well  stated: 

This  small  sacrifice  is  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
secration in  which  this  Memorial  Day  will 
be  celebrated. 


What  Do  We  Get  From  the  British  Loan? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 

Speaker,  opponents  of  the  British  agree- 
ment, which  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  now  pending  in  the  House  and  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  British  loan,  all 
assume  that  Great  Britain  alone  receives 
l)enefits  therefrom. 

Secretary  Byrnes.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Will  Clayton,  and  others  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Government  have 
pointed  out  the  many  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  by  the  United 
States  which  makes  the  loan  desirable 
from  our  standpoint. 

Recently  Mr.  Clair  Wilcox.  Director  of 
the  OfiBce  of  International  Trade  Policy 
of  the  Department  of  State,  delivered  an 
address  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  upon  this 
subject,  and  under  leave  granted  I  sub- 
mit same  herewith: 

WHAT  DO   WZ  C£T? 

As  you  all  know,  a  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress would  authorife  the  Treasury  to  extend 
to  the  British  Government  a  line  of  credit  of 
$3,750,000,000.   This  credit  would  be  available 


until  the  end  of  1951.  Then,  beginning  In 
1952.  the  amounts  actually  borrowed  would 
be  repaid  in  50  annual  Inslallmenls  with  in- 
terest at  2  percent. 

This  Is  the  British  loan.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  England  needs  it.  But  its  advan- 
tages to  the  United  States  are  less  well  known. 
It  Is  about  these  advantages  that  I  want  to 
speak.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  this 
is  a  mere  hand-out;  that  we  are  getting  noth- 
ing In  the  way  of  a  quid  pro  quo.  This  is 
not  the  case.    We  are  getting  a  great  deal. 

First,  we  get  back  the  principal  and  up  to 
$2.COO,000,000  in  interest.  But  this.  I  may 
say.  is  not  why  we  propose  to  make  the  loan. 
Even  if  little  or  nothing  were  to  be  repaid, 
there  would  still  be  advantages  for  us. 

Second,  the  loan  will  enable  England  to 
buy  goods  in  the  United  States.  And  if  she 
spends  her  dollars  in  other  countries,  it  will 
enable  them  to  buy  here.  This  will  provide 
employment  and  income  to  our  people.  And 
it  will  be  particularly  Important  in  those 
war-expanded  Industries  where  capacity  now' 
exceeds  peacetime  domestic  demand. 

But  if  this  were  the  only  advantage  to  us, 
the  loan  might  not  be  Justified.  There,  are 
others!  During  the  war  Great  Britain,  of 
neces.«-lty.  adopted  policies  that  restrict  trade. 
American  bvisinessmcn  believe  that  these 
policies,  if  continued,  will  be  harmful  to  this 
country.  They  have  asked  our  Government 
to  get  these  policies  reversed.  This  is  what 
we  have  sought  to  do.  And  this  is  what  we 
have  accomplished  in  connection  with  the 
loan. 

The  third  advantage  of  the  loan,  then,  is 
the  removal  of  exchange  control  on  current 
transactions  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  During  the  war.  England  bought 
more  here  than  she  sold  here.  She  was  there- 
fore short  of  dollars.  So  she  limited  the 
freedom  of  her  people  to  use  dollars.  This 
meant  that  an  American  exporter  who  sold 
In  England  for  pounds  could  not  change 
these  ponnds  Into  dollars.  He  could  net  get 
his  money  out.  Now  American  businessmen 
want  to  be  paid  in  money  that  they  can  use 
where  and  when  they  please.  This  is  what 
we.a.sked  the  British  to  agree  to.  And  this 
is  what  we  got.  Britain  agrees,  as  soon  as 
the  loan  is  available,  to  remove  all  exchange 
controls  on  day-to-day  transactions  between 
the  two  coimtrles.  Then  anyone  in  this 
country  who  earns  pounds  can  walk  Into  a 
bank  and  come  out  with  dollars.  This  is  a 
great  gain  for  American  trade. 

The  fourth  advantage  of  the  loan,  for  us, 
Is  Britain's  agreement,  within  a  year,  to  re- 
move exchange  controls  on  trade  with  other 
countries.  Countries  that  sell  In  England  for 
pounds  cannot  now  change  these  pounds  into 
dollars  to  buy  American  goods.  But  they 
can  use  them  to  buy  British  goods.  This 
puts  the  American  exporter  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. Naturally  he  wants  this  disadvan- 
tage removed.  This  Is  what  we  asked  the 
British  to  do.  This  is  what  they  agreed  to 
do.  Within  a  year,  anyone,  anywhere,  who 
earns  pounds  can  walk  into  a  bank  and  turn 
them  into  dcllars  and  use  his  dollars  to  buy 
In  the  United  States.  This  concession  is  of 
the  greatest  Importance  to  as.  It  will  open 
up  markets  for  us  all  over. the  world. 

The  fifth  advantage  of  the  loan  Is  the  early 
abolition  of  the  dollar  pool.  Dtiring  the 
war.  all  of  the  dollars  that  were  earned  by 
any  cf  the  countries  In  the  empire  were 
pooled  in  London  and  rationed  so  that  they 
would  be  used  only  to  pay  for  essential  im- 
ports. This  meant  that  empire  countries 
that  sold  In  the  tJnlted  States  for  dollars 
could  not  use  these  dollars  to  buy  our  goods. 
American  businessmen  feel  that  the  dollar 
pool  has  been  used — or  could  be  used — to 
give  British  exporters  an  advantage  by  keep- 
ing American  exporters  out  of  empire  mar- 
kets. They  want  the  dollar  pool  abolished. 
This  is  what  we  asked  fcr.  This  is  what  we 
got.  Within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
loan  the  pool  will  be  dissolved.  Empire 
countries  earning  dollars  can  then  use  them 
to  buy  in  the  United  States  and  our  seller* 
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our  tanki.    They  came  to  the  landing  barges  war  may  cause  us  once  again  to  do  unwit- 

and  to  the  foxholes.     And  when  their  guna  tlngly  what  we  woxild  never  do  consciously. 

•nd  the  guna  of  their  comrades  began  to  No  one  In  or  out  of  Government  desires 

'•ound.  it  became  certain  that  victory  would  to  extend  for  a  single  day  more  than  Is  necea- 


The  answer  Is  simple.  The  United  States 
la  committed  to  the  support  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Should  the  occasion 
arise,  our  mllltai7  strength  will  be  used  to 
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can  get  Into  Egypt.  India,  the  Near  East  and 
other  markets  from  which  they  might  other- 
wise be  barred. 

The  sixth  advantage  of  the  loan,  for  us,  is 
In  the  way  that  England  will  settle  the  ex- 
ternal debt  that  she  has  accumulated  during 
the  war.  Her  creditors  can  now  get  pounds 
to  buy  British  goods.  They  cannot  get  dol- 
lars to  buy  American  goods.  This  gives 
British  exporters  an  advantage  over  Amer- 
ican exporters.  American  business  wants 
this  advantage  removed.  This  is  what  we 
asked  for.  This  is  what  we  got.  England 
will  ask  her  creditors  to  scale  down  part  of 
the  debt.  She  will  pay  off  another  part  at 
once.  She  will  fund  the  rest  and  pay  It  over 
time.  But  the  important  fact  for  us  is  that 
all  of  these  payments  will  be  convertible  into 
dollars.  This  means  that  England's  creditors 
win  be  paid  In  money  they  can  spend  in  the 
United  States. 

A  seventh  advantage:  England  protects 
her  money  by  a  system  of  import  quotas. 
Because  dollars  are  scarce  in  England,  this 
system  is  so  administered  as  to  discrlmin&te 
against  imports  from  the  United  States.  As 
a  result,  it  Is  easier  for  our  competitors  to 
sell  In  England  than  it  is  for  us.  American 
business  demands  that  this  discrimination 
be  removed.  This  Is  what  we  asked  for. 
This  is  what  we  got.  The  British  have 
agreed,  by  the  end  of  1946.  so  to  administer 
their  import  quotas  as  not  to  discriminate 
against  our  goods. 

Advantage  number  eight  Is  the  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  preferences.  Under 
the  system  of  imperial  preference,  countries 
within  the  Empire  sell  to  each  other  at 
low  rates  of  duty.  But  when  Americans 
sell  to  any  one  of  them,  we  have  to  pay 
high  rates  of  duty.  This  makes  Empire 
goods  cheaper  and  American  goods  dearer 
in  Empire  markets.  American  business 
wants  to  have  this  handicap  reduced  or 
removed.  This  Is  what  we  asked  for.  This 
is  what  we  got.  Britain  has  pledged  her- 
self to  work  with  us  toward  the  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  the  elimination  of  preferences. 
She  will  not  permit  her  existing  commit- 
ments to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  program. 
And  she  a^ees  that  every  reduction  In 
Empire  tariffs  will  reduce  preferences  by 
the  same  amount.  This  will  enable  Ameri- 
can business  to  enter  Empire  markets  more 
nearly   on   a  basis  of  competitive  equality. 

A  ninth  advantage  is  Britain's  partici- 
pation la  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
set  up  at  Bretton  Woods.  England,  in  her 
desperate  need  for  imports,  might  well  be 
forced  to  adopt  heroic  measures  to  promote 
exports.  One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to 
devalue  the  pound.  This  would  make 
British  goods  cheaper  In  world  markets  than 
American  goods.  American  exporters  would 
therefore  lose  sales  to  their  British  com- 
petitors. They  want  to  be  protected  against 
competitive  depreciation  of  currencies. 
This  protection  Is  afforded  by  <he  Monetary 
Fund.  The  British  Parliament,  on  the  same 
day  on  which  It  agreed  to  the  terms  cf  the 
American  credit,  voted  to  assume  member- 
ship in  the  fund.  This  was  not  laid  down 
as  a  condition  of  the  loan,  but  England's 
ability  to  Join  the  fund  may  well  depend 
upon  the  financial  security  that  Is  afforded 
by  the  loan.  Her  participation  means  that 
she  will  not  act  independently  to  put  our 
exporters  at  a  disadvantage  by  depreciating 
the  pound. 

Tenth,  and  last,  we  get  British  support 
for  the  American  trade  program.  This  pro- 
gram is  set  forth  in  the  proposals  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade  and  employment 
which  our  Government  published  on  De- 
cember 6.  These  proposals  are  based  upon 
the  conviction  that  human  energies  can  best 
be  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  stand- 
ards of  living.  If  the  world,  instead  of  regi- 
menting its  trade,  will  seek  to  restore  the 
greatest  possible  measure  of  economic  free- 
dom. They  are  designed  to  reverse  the  pre- 
war trend  toward  economic  isolationism  and 


to  resist  the  present  tendency  to  fasten  the 
pattern  of  wartime  controls  upon  a  world  at 
peace.    Their  provisions  may  be  outlined  In  a 
few  words. 
We  have  proposed: 

1.  That  a  common  code  t>e  adopted  to  gov- 
ern the  regulation  of  commerce  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

2.  That  tariffs  be  substantially  reduced  and 
that  preferences  be  eliminated. 

3.  That  quotas  and  emliargoes  be  limited 
to  a  few  really  necessary  cases  and  that  they 
be  administered  without  discrimination. 

4.  That  subsidies,  in  general,  should  be 
the  subject  of  international  discussion,  and 
that  subsidies  on  exports  should  be  confined 
to  exceptional  cases,  under  general  rules. 

5.  That  governments  conducting  public  en- 
terprises to  buy  and  sell  abroad  should  agree 
to  give  fair  treatment  to  the  commerce  of 
all  friendly  states,  that  they  should  make 
their  purchases  and  sales  on  purely  economic 
grounds,  and  that  governments  whose  enter- 
prises are  completely  socialized  should  com- 
mit themselves  as  to  the  quantities  of  goods 
which  they  propose  to  import. 

6.  That  private  cartels  and  combines  should 
be  prevented  by  national  and  International 
action,  from  restricting  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

7.  That  action  to  protect  the  many  small 
producers  of  the  great  primary  commodities 
against  sudden  and  violent  changes  In  world 
markets  be  international  rather  than  na- 
tional: that  the  solution  of  this  problem  be 
sought  by  measures  that  would  remove  the 
basic  causes  of  the  difficulty,  not  by  meas- 
ures that  would  perpetuate  it;  that  the  so- 
lution be  sought,  in  particular,  by  methods 
that  would  expand  consumption,  and  that 
measures  restricting  exports  or  fixing  prices, 
where  they  are  necessary,  be  limited  In  dura- 
tion: that  they  be  attended  at  everv  stage 
by  full  publicity,  and  that  consuming  coun- 
tries be  given  an  equal  voice  with  producing 
countries  in  their  formulation  and  admin- 
istration. 

8.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  undertakings 
It  is  proposed  that  an  International  Trade 
Organization  be  created,  under  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  United  Nations. 

These  are  the  proposals  that  relate  to 
trade.  If  they  are  to  gain  acceptance,  as- 
surance must  also  be  given  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  will  seek,  through  measures  that 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  them,  to  achieve 
and  maintain  high  and  stable  levels  of  em- 
ployment. For  this  reason.  It  Is  proposed, 
finally,  that  each  nation  should  agree,  in- 
dividually, to  take  action  designed  to  pro- 
vide full  and  regular  employment:  that  no 
country  should  attempt  to  solve  its  domestic 
problems  by  measures  that  would  prevent  the 
expansion  of  world  trade;  that  no  country,  in 
short,  should  be  free  to  export  its  unem- 
ployment. 

These  proposals  are  not  Utopian  or  vision- 
ary, they  have  been  hammered  out  in  great 
detail  to  tneet  the  actual  situation  that  exists 
in  the  world  today.  They  are  distinctively 
American — in  substance,  if  not  in  detail — 
they  embody  the  recommendations  that  have 
been  made  by  groups  representing  American 
business.  labor,  and  agriculture,  the  women's 
organizations,  and  the  churches.  The  world 
that  is  pictured  in  these  proposals  is  the 
kind  of  a  world  that  Americans  want. 

As  a  part  of  the  understandings  connected 
with  the  loan,  we  have  sought  and  obtained 
the  full  agreement  of  the  British  Government 
to  the  American  program.  And  this  is  highly 
significant.  For  It  means  that  we  have  ob- 
tained Britain's  pledge  that  her  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  will  henceforth  be  devoted  to 
restoring  an  international  order  that  is  favor- 
able to  the  preservation  and  expansion  of 
private  enterprise. 

All  of  these  matters  are  directly  reliited  to 
the  loan.  They  are  commitments  that  Brit- 
ain Is  enabled  to  make  by  virtue  of  the  loan. 
They  are  commitments  that  she  could  not 


make  If  she  didn't  get  the  loan.  Our  nego- 
tiators did  not  seek  concessions  that  would 
have  been  extraneous  to  the  loan.  It  would 
have  been  tmwlae  for  tis  to  attempt  to  push 
our  bargaining  power  farther  than  It  would 
go.  It  cannot  be  said  with  sulBcient  empha- 
sis that  the  American  people  want  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  the  trade  expansion  that 
are  Involved  In  this  loan  fully  as  much  as  the 
British  people  want  them.  In  short,  we  are 
getting  plenty. 


Our  Military  Strength  in  Relation  to 
World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TKXAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVI3 

Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mr.     LUTHER     A.     JOHNSON.    Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  had  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents,  urging  the  abolition 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  upon  Its  ex- 
piration next  month.   His  view  was  pred- 
icated on  the  ground  that  the  extension 
of  the  draft  was  advocated  by  the  so- 
called  brass  hats  of  the  Army,  in  order 
that  some  of  them  could  keep  their  com- 
missions as  high-ranking  officers,  and 
that  politics  alone  dominated  the  desire 
of  the  administration  to  regiment  the 
youth  of  the  Nation,  and  that  no  reason 
existed  for  the  continuance  of  the  draft. 
Such  a  view  is  wholly  unjustified  and 
without  foundation  and  displays  an  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  people  with  ref- 
erence to  the  necessity  for  a  strong  Army 
at  this  time.    So  many  of  them  look  at 
the   question  of  military   strength,  or. 
rather,  the  lack  of  It.  from  a  selfish 
standpoint    with    reference   to   keeping 
their  boys  at  home,  and  fail  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  the  extension  of  the  draft  and 
ihe  maintenance  at  this  time  of  a  strong 
Army  is  necessary,  not  only  for  our  de- 
fense, but  in  the  preservation  of  world 
peace  and  in  carrying  out  our  commit- 
ments and  relations  in  preserving  world 
peace. 

This  latter  view  is  so  well  presented  In 
an  article  written  by  our  Secretary  of 
State.  Hon.  James  P.  Byrnes,  on  the  sub- 
ject. United  States  Military  Strength- 
Its  Relation  to  the  United  Nations  and 
World  Peace,  and  under  leave  granted 
same  is  submitted  herewith: 

UNFTED  STATES  MILrrA«T  STaEHCTH— rtS  MXA- 
TION  TO  THE  UNrTED  NATIONS  AND  WOBLO 
PEACE 

(By  the  Secretary  of  State) 
We  Americans  realize  that  the  victory  over 
the  Axis  was  not  an  American  victory  alone. 
The  victory  was  won  by  the  peoples  of  many 
countries  welded  together  in  a  powerftil  al- 
liance. But  as  Americans  we  are  proud  that 
we  contributed  mightily  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Fascists  and  NazU  in  Europe  and  that  we 
played  the  major  part  In  the  defeat  of  Japan. 
Irish-Americans  in  turn  are  aware  that  the 
blows  struck  by  America  were  struck  by 
Americans  of  every  race  and  faith.  But  we  of 
Irish  blood  take  honest  pride  in  the  number 
of  Kellys  and  Burkes  and  Sheas  whose  names 
appear  in  the  war's  roll  of  honor. 

These  I'ruh  lads  came  from  the  cities  and 
the  farms,  from  the  factories  and  the  fields. 
They  came  to  the  decks  of  our  ahqjs.  to  the 
cockpiu  of  our  planes,  and  to  the  turreU  of 
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The  Strike  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


California  Unemployment  Increases — 
Veteran  Population  Grows 


Some  day.  when  the  chaos  of  pa<(tw^ar 
dislocations,  latxjr  unrest,  material 
shortages  is  over,  and  the  full  stride  ol 


Mr.   ri£:0£_L.i»JXN.     oar.  opeaiLer,  i  rr- 

celved  yesterday  the  following  telegram: 


to  the  British  Government  a  line  oi  credit  of 
93.750,000,000.    This  credit  would  be  available 


countries  earning  dollars  can  then  use  them 
to  buj  in  the  United  States  and  our  sellers 
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our  tanks.  They  came  to  the  landing  barges 
and  to  th«  fozbolea.  And  when  their  guns 
and  the  guns  of  their  comrades  began  to 
sound,  it  became  certain  that  victory  would 
be  ours. 

Tonight  time  does  not  permit  me  to  recite 
to  you  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  the  names 
and  deeds  of  these  Irish  heroes.  But  their 
names  and  deeds  will  cot  soon  be  forgotten, 
and  tb*re  will  be  many  an  opportunity  for 
more  gifted  Irish  tongues  to  tell  the  tal^ 
of  t'aeir  gallantry. 

I  know  that  In  these  troubled  days  you  are 
more  anxious  to  U  ok  to  the  future  than  to 
the  past — to  consider  what  we  must  do  now 
In  order  to  Insure  that  the  sacrifices  of  these 
men  have  not  been  In  vain. 

^Consequently,  I  desire  to  retxxrn  to  a  sub- 
ject to  which  I  referred  2  weeks  ago.  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  United  States. 

We  Americans  love  peace.  We  are  a  nation 
of  clvUtans.  not  soldiers.  It  is  fundamental 
to  our  system  of  government  that  military 
authority  be  subordinate  to  civilian  au- 
thority. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  total  war.  we  have 
maintained  this  principle.  The  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  made  military  his- 
tory from  New  Caledonia  to  Tokyo  and  from 
North  Africa  to  Berlin  were  not  professional 
soldiers  and  sailors.  They  were  civilians  in 
uniform. 

This  Is  a  fine  tradition.  Having  preserved 
It  In  war.  we  should  not  relinquish  It  in  peace. 
The  problem  Is  how  to  reconcile  our  civilian 
traditions  with  the  necessity  to  maintain  our 
military  strength  at  a  level  to  match  cur  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  world. 

No  nation  is  more  willing  than  the  United 
Sutes  to  participate  in  any  reasonable  plan 
for  the  general  reduction  of  armaments.  But 
while  other  nations  remain  armed,  the  United 
States,  in  the  Interest  of  world  peace,  can- 
not disarm 

Between  1918  and  1941  there  grew  up  In 
this  country  an  Important  bcdy  of  pacifist 
sentiment.  The  dominant  theme  of  this 
movement  was  that  the  way  to  end  war  was 
not  to  prepare  for  war.  It  was  argued  that 
plain  men  the  world  over  hated  war  and  that 
there  would  be  no  more  war  if  all  these  plain 
men  simply  refused  ever  to  fight  again. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  scrap  all  Its 
armaments  and  completely  demobilize  its 
Army  and  Navy,  it  was  said,  the  force  of  its 
example  would  compel  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  follow  .«ult.  The  peaceful  instinct  which 
underlay  this  point  of  view  is  an  admirable 
one.  The  trouble  with  the  idea  is  that  it  does 
not  work. 

Without  consciously  deciding  to  do  so.  we 
actually  tried  It.  By  the  time  the  Nazis  at- 
tacked Poland  in  1S39  we  had  permitted  o\ii 
armed  strength  to  dwindle  to  token  propor- 
tions. When  the  war  came  and  the  realiza- 
tion slowly  grew  upon  us  that  we  would  not 
be  spared,  we  regretted  that  we  were  not  pre- 
pared. The  political  parties  then  indicted 
each  other  for  the  lack  of  preparedness.  The 
argument  was  no  substitute  for  weapons. 

We  learned  that  the  example  of  weakness 
set  by  the  United  States  did  not  compel 
Italy  and  Japan  and  Germany  to  follow  suit. 
On  the  contrary,  our  weakness  Incited  them 
to  ever  bolder  aggressioiui.  Only  the  accl- 
denu  of  history  gave  us  2  years  In  which  to 
prepare  before  the  blow  fell  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Those  2  years  were  not  enough  to  repair 
the  damage.  We  were  not  ready  on  December 
7.  1941.  and  the  consequence  was  that  brave 
men  died  to  regain  the  ground  we  could  not 
hold  In  the  first  weeks  of  war. 

This  tragic  experience  makes  us  remllzs 
that  wsskness  Invites  aggression.  Weakness 
causes  others  to  act  as  they  would  not  act  if 
they  thought  that  our  words  were  backed  by 
strength. 

Today  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  sense 
of  relief  which  accompanies  the  end  of  the 


war  may  cause  us  once  again  to  do  unwit- 
tingly what  we  would  never  do  consciously. 
No  one  In  or  out  of  Government  desires 
to  extend  for  a  single  day  more  than  is  neces- 
sary the  enforced  separation  of  men  from 
their  families  and  from  their  peacetime  bus- 
iness or  employment. 

But  those  who  bear  the  responsibility  for 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  Nation  are 
alarmed  at  the  possibility  that  sufficient 
numbers  of  physically  fit  men  will  not  be 
available  to  replace  those  who  have  earned 
the  right  to  return  to  their  homes. 

This  is  true  now  while  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  is  still  in  effect.  If  the  act  is  per- 
mitted to  expire  on  May  15  of  this  year_  the 
situation  will  become  critical.  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  the  act  be  extended  at  least  for  the 
period  in  which  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have 
the  multiple  responsibility  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Germany  and  Japan,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  surpluses  overseas,  for  the  con- 
tinuing defense  of  the  United  Slates,  and  for 
the  fulfillment  of  our  oommitments  under 
the  Charter. 

It  Is  even  more  Important  in  the  long  run 
that  we  have  at  all  times  a  reserve  of  trained 
men  who  can  be  called  upon  In  case  of  need. 
A  number  of  methods  have  been  proposed 
for  obtaining  this  trained  reserve.  As  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  desire  to  emphasize  my  whole- 
hearted and  unequivocal  endorsement  of  the 
proposal  for  universal  military  training. 

It  may  be  that  the  system  proposed  can  be 
Improved  upon  with  experience  In  Its  admin- 
istration. It  is  probable  that  as  the  years 
go  by  the  system  can  be  adapted  to  the  de- 
mands of  education  and  civilian  employment 
In  ways  which  will  minimize  friction  and 
disruption  in  private  lives.  The  Important 
thing,  however.  Is  to  get  started  with  the 
plan,  and  to  get  started  now. 

An  Intelligently  orgenized  and  admin- 
istered system  of  universal  military  training 
will  not  undermine  the  American  tradition 
of  the  subordination  of  military  authority  to 
civilian  authority. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  training  upon  the 
boys.  I  can  see  no  cause  for  alarm.  It  is  not 
realistic  to  say.  as  some  do.  that  a  period 
of  military  training  will  turn  our  spirited 
and  independent  young  men  into  unthinking 
brutes. 

If  we  are  to  take  the  word  of  the  old-timers 
among  the  master  sergeants  and  chief  petty 
officers.  American  recruits  have  always  dis- 
played a  phenomenal  capacity  to  withstand 
education  In  the  military  way  of  doing  things. 
If  we  need  fear  anything  about  the  effects 
upon  our  boys  of  a  brief  period  of  military 
training,  it  is  that  they  will  learn  too  little 
about  being  soldiers  and  sailors  rather  than 
too  much. 

If  we  are  agreed  that  It  is  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  preserve  an  adequate 
degree  of  strength.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  ^nly  real  alternative  to  universal 
military  training  Is  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  professional  standing  Army  and  Navy. 
This  is  an  alternative  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  a  threat  to  civilian  government. 
It  Is  an  alternative  which  we  should  accept 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

A  system  of  universal  training  will  keep  our 
armed  forces  from  becoming  fixed  in  their 
ways  and  habits.  Teachers  frequently  learn 
from  their  pupils.  Youngsters  will  not 
readily  respond  to  training  In  methods  which 
they  know  to  be  outmoded.  Our  defense  in 
the  modern  world  depends  upon  the  mobility 
and  flexibility  of  our  armed  forces  and  their 
ability  to  make  use  of  and  keep  up  with  the 
advance  of  science. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  universal 
military  training  involves  a  major  change  in 
our  society.  Consequently,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  a  right  to  know  the 
purposes  to  which  this  reserve  military 
strength  might  some  day  be  put.  This  is  a 
fair  question.    It  deeenret  a  fair  answer. 


The  answer  Is  simple.  The  United  States 
is  committed  to  the  support  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Should  the  occasion 
arise,  our  military  strength  will  be  used  to 
support  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  the 
United  States  looks  to  the  United  Nations  as 
the  path  to  enduring  peace. 

We  do  not  propose  to  seek  security  Iti"  an 
alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  against 
Great  Britain,  or  In  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain    against   the   Soviet   Union. 

We  propose  to  stand  with  the  United  Na- 
tions in  our  efforts  to  secure  equal  Justice 
for  all  nations  and  special  privilege  for  no 
nation. 

We  must  maintain  our  strength,  there- 
fore, for  the  primary  purpose  of  preserving 
and  using  our  influence  in  support  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  We  will  not 
tise  our  strength  for  aggressive  purposes. 
Neither  will  we  use  it  to  support  tyranny  or 
special  privilege. 

I  do  not  desire  to  conclude  on  a  somber 
note.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  difficulties 
confronting  the  world,  although  •  they  are 
serious,  can  be  solved  if  all  of  us  approach 
those  difficulties  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  good  will. 

There  are  powerful  currents  loose  in  the 
world  today.  But  the  currents  of  life  can- 
not be  stopped  In  their  courses.  We  live  in 
a  moving  and  changing  world. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  an  open  and 
vigorous  contest  between  our  conception  of 
democracy  and  other  political  faiths.  The 
voice  of  democracy  is  as  thrilling  today  as  it 
was  yesterday  In  a  conflict  of  ideas  we  can 
be  supremely  confident  of  victory. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  Is  that 
a  war  of  ideas  is  not  won  by  armies.  In  in- 
ternational life  there  can  be  progress  without 
war  if  reason  and  not  force  is  recognized  as 
the  test  of  progress. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
is  to  make  force  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  reason,  and  to  reject  the  ancient 
and  discredited  doctrine  that  might  makes 
right. 

After  every  great  war  there  comes  a  period 
of  anticlimax  and  disillusionment.  Those 
who  fight  together  expect,  when  the  fighting 
is  over,  too  much  from  one  another  and  are 
Inclined  to  give  too  little  to  one  another. 

Those  who  hare  won  the  victory  expect  the 
millennium  and  feel  that  they  should  have 
the  fruits  of  victory  without  further  effort. 

They  forget  that  victory  in  war  can  only 
give  the  opportimlty  that  would  otherwise 
be  denied:  to  live  and  work  for  the  fruits  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

Having  been  forced  to  fight  for  military 
victory,  they  sometimes  think  that  whatever 
they  want  should  be  taken  by  force  instead 
of  making  their  claims  the  basis  for  peaceful 
negotiation. 

It  takes  time  to  pass  from  the  psychology 
of  war  to  the  psychology  of  peace.  We  must 
have  patience  as  well  as  firmness.  We  must 
keep  our  feet  on  the  ground.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  our  tempers. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  peoples 
who  fought  together  for  freedom  want  to  live 
together  in  peace.  I  am  deeply  convinced 
that  the  peoples  of  the  United  NaUons  are 
sincerely  committed  to  the  Charter 

There  are  always  some  of  little  faith;  some 
who  stUl  believe  that  they  cannot  get  their 
due  except  by  force.  There  are  others  who 
still  believe  that  ancient  privilege  wUl  yield 
to  nothing  but  force  of  arms. 

But  with  firmness  in  the  right  not  as  we 
alone  see  it,  but  as  the  aggregate  sentiments 
of  mankind  see  it,  and  with  patience  and 
understanding,  we  must  and  shall  achieve  a 
Just  and  enduring  peace  for  ourselves  and  all 
nations. 
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The  Strike  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  May  25,  1946 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  A.  D.  Rooke, 
of  Woodsboro,  Tex.: 

No  real  American  can  read,  without  a  deep 
feelirg  of  just  pride  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address,  or  any  of  several  other  documents 
written  or  spoken  by  the  great  and  coura- 
geous men  who  were  our  forefathers,  who 
were  the  real  authors  of  Americanism. 

Neither  can  any  real  American  read,  with- 
out a  deep  sense  of  shame  and  resentment, 
news  of  the  rough-shod  riding  of  our  labor 
racketeers  selfishly  disregarding  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  our  Nation  and  foolishly  play- 
ing directly  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies — 
enemies  who  are  carefully  and  cunningly 
planning  the  destruction  of  our  national 
economy,  cur  American  ideals,  our  American 
way  of  life. 

I  have  every  sympathy  for  the  worklngman. 
I  believe  he  should  be  protected  from  the 
selfis^'Mcss  and  greed  and  lust  for  power  of 
both  management  and  labor.  I  also  believe 
in  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise — 
the  system  that  has  brought.  In  the  past  170 
years,  these  United  States  of  ours  from  an 
infant  among  nations  to  the  very  top — the 
greatest  nation  or  earth. 

On  that  climb  to  the  top  our  statesmen 
and  our  people  were  ever  vigilant,  ever 
watchful  to  see  that  our  American  ideals 
and  individual  liberties  were  not  encroached 
upon  and  that  our  shores  were  adequately 
protected  against  any  foreign  .ggressor.  Of 
late  we  have  relaxed  that  vigilance,  that 
w.'-tchfulncss,  to  the  extent  that  we  now  find 
ourselves  in  the  grip  of  unscrupulous  and 
lustful  racketeers — headmen  of  the  most 
powerful  monopoly  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
headmen  who  are  really  but  dupes  of  a 
foreign  aE;gressor — specifically,  dupes  of  those 
who  would  see  Moscow  the  capital  of  America. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  when  Congress — 
the  bulwark  of  the  people — should  step  in 
and  pass  adequate  laws  to  assure  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  every  American  citizen  shall  have  the 
right  to  work  for  whomsoever  he  chooses 
who  would  employ  him.  without  paying  dues 
or  tribute  In  any  manner  to  any  Individual, 
group,  society,  or  union. 

That  any  individual,  group,  society,  or 
union  who  calls  or  Incites  a  strike  or  work 
stoppage  wherein  the  safety  or  welfare  of 
our  people  or  the  defense  of  our  Nation  Is 
endangered  shall  be  punished  by  adequate 
fine  or  Imprisonment  or  both. 

A  law  that  will  adequately  protect  America 
and  American  ideals  from  communism  or 
any  other  foreign  ideology  that  would  de- 
stroy Americanism. 

I  have  talked  with  many  people  through- 
out this  section  of  Texas  and  have  not  yet 
found  one  who  did  not  agree  with  and  be- 
lieve in  the  above  principles.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  fully  90  percent  ©f  all  our  people 
would  be  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  such 
legislation. 

•  I  am  a  ranchman.  I  have  no  iron  in  the 
flre,  no  bill  of  goods  to  sell.  I  truly  believe 
In  my  heart  the  things  advocated  above  to 
be  for  the  good  of  our  Nation,  the  welfare  of 
our  people. 


Cklifornik  Unemployment  Increases — 
Veteran  Population  Grows 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Saturday,  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  finding  employment  for  re- 
turning veterans  in  California  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  because  of  the 
large  number  of  out-of-State  veterans 
who  are  moving  into  California  plus  the 
number  of  former  citizens  returning 
home  from  the  armed  forces. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Selective  Service  System  office  for  Cali- 
fornia, all  but  about  140,000  of  the  men 
and  women  who  entered  the  service  from 
California  have  returned.  Up  to  March 
30,  out  of' 780.000  total  enlistments-and 
inductions  from  California,  639.140  had 
been  reported  back. 

At  first  glance  this  might  indicate  that 
soon  the  need  for  special  veteran  services 
would  begin  to  level  off,  but  that  thought 
overlooks  the  ever-rising  tide  of  in- 
migrant  veterans  who  are  flocking  Into 
California  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass. One  State  agency  e-stimated  that 
of  March  30,  the  in-migrant  veterans  in 
the  State  numbered  210.000. 

Recent  reports  received,  ba.sed  on  calls 
at  USES  offices,  veteran  service  centers. 
Veterans'  Administration.  Selective  Serv- 
ice, and  other  .>ources,  indicates  this  Is  a 
very  conservative  figure. 

As  an  indication  of  the  influx  of  out- 
of-State  veterans,  a  report  i.ssued  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Veterans'  Service  Center  on 
May  8  states  that  57  percent  of  5,155 
veteran.s  contacting  the  center  office  in  a 
2-week  period  were  from  out  of  the  State. 
Their  reque.sts  and  needs  were:  First, 
hou.sing;  second,  financial  as.<:istance; 
third,  employment.  Reports  from  other 
centers  as  well  as  from  Unit'^d  States 
Employment  Service  offices  indicate  that 
the  above  reflects  the  average  picture 
throughout  the  State. 

The  fact  that  hou.sing  is  practically 
nonexistent  everywhere  adds  a  second- 
ary migration  problem.  Faced  by  lack  of 
both  housing  and  jobs  in  the  home  town, 
or  where  they  first  land  in  California, 
veterans  are  moving  up  and  down  the 
State,  only  to  find  the  same  conditions. 

No  doubt  most  of  them  will  not  take 
advice,  preferring  to  look  for  greener 
pastures  themselves,  but  anyone  dealing 
with  veterans,  especially  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia, veterans  here  writing  to  their 
•former  buddies  out  of  State,  and  others 
writing  to  eastern  friends,  will  be  doing 
the  veteran  a  kindness  by  advi.sing  them 
not  to  come  to  Cahf  omia  now. 

Advise  them  not  to  leave  the  place 
where  they  are  known,  where  people  are 
friendly,  where  housing  is  now  provided, 
where  they  know  economic  conditions, 
rather  than  migrate  to  strange  sur- 
roundings where  everything  is  taxed  to 
capacity,  and  the  community  finds  it  im- 
possible to  provide  sufficient  shelter  or 
jobs  for  those  already  in  the  community. 


Some  day,  when  the  chaos  of  postwar 
di.^locations.  labor  unrest,  material 
shortages  is  over,  and  the  full  stride  of 
reconversion  is  reached,  California  may 
be  able  to  accommodate  and  provide  for 
the  newcomers,  but  that  time  has  not 
yet  arrived. 


W))at  Kind  of  EducaHon  Shall  We  Buy? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   tTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  May  25  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  S) .  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle by  Glenn  D.  Everett  entitled  "What 
Kind  of  Education  Shall  We  Buy?"  pub- 
lished in  the  March  1946  issue  of  the 
Utah  Educational  Review. 

There  being  no  objwition.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What  Ki.vd  or  EDtJCAnoN  Shall  Wi  Birv? 
(By  Glenn  D.  Everett) 

The  United  States  Congreu  Is  currently 
considering  legislation  wblcb  would  double 
the  educational  bill  of  the  Nation,  The 
measure  is  endorsed  by  the  President  and  by 
many  military  and  naval  leaders,  but  it  Is 
opiX)sed  by  a  majority  of  educators.  The  leg- 
islation In  question  is  the  May-Ourney  bill 
for  a  years  compulsory  military  training. 

It  is  proper  to  call  this  an  education  bill, 
for  the  year's  training  is  really  an  educational 
process.  The  trainees  will  be  educated  in  the 
art  of  killing  men.  This  may  seem  harsh, 
but  training  for  war  Is  the  only  real  purpose 
of  the  program — and  war  In  the  atomic  aga 
threatens  to  become  a  matter  of  whoicial* 
human  butchery. 

THE  COST  18  HIGH 

The  espense  of  such  a  program  is  unquen- 
tlonably  high.  At  least  $1  jKM.OOO.OOO  in  di- 
rect Federal  apppropriatlons  will  be  required 
each  year,  according  to  Secretaries  Patter- 
son's and  ForrestalB  estimates.  This  is  only 
part  of  the  cost,  however.  Indirect  costs,  In 
terms  of  the  resources  withdrawn  from  the 
prcductlve  economy,  and  the  loss  of  I  year's 
productive  work  from  the  life  of  the  trainees, 
win  amount  to  mure  than  $2,000,000,000  ad- 
ditional. Further,  the  Nation  will  not  be  able 
to  mobilize  its  projected  S.0'J0.000-man  re- 
serve quickly  unless  a  huge  stock  pile  of  arms 
and  equipment  is  kept  In  readiness.  Main- 
tenance of  such  an  arsenal  alone  would  cost 
at  lea^t  an  additional  tl. 000,000.000  a  year, 
and.  in  any  event,  might  be  obsolete  In  the 
event  of  war. 

Under  any  circumstances  the  total  bill 
for  a  year's  military  training  Is  certain  to 
exceed  the  $3,200,000,000,  which  represents 
the  largest  sum  ever  spent  on  education, 
both  public  and  private,  from  klndcrgsrtea 
to  college  (1941). 

Were  any  legislation  offered  to  double,  at 
Federal  expense,  the  coat  of  all  civilian  edu- 
cation. It  would  be  subject  to  cloee  scrutiny 
to  determine  If  It  would  achieve  the  goal 
claimed  for  It.  The  May-Gumey  bill  for 
compulsory,  universal  military  education 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  similar  scrutiny. 

ATOMIC   THINKXHO 

This  Is  the  atomic  age  and  political  think- 
ing mu£t  be  done  In  terms  of  the  atomic  age. 
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"Whenever  mankind  makes  a  significant 
technical  advance."  declares  one  west  coast 
Congresaman.  "he  must  make  an  equal  ad- 
vance In  bis  social  thinking  and  social  proc- 
essess  or  face  grave  difficulties. " 

Realization  Is  beginning  to  dawn  on  Con- 
frcas  that  the  atomic  bomb  represents  one 
of  mankind's  most  astounding  technical  ad- 
vances and  that  It  requires  a  sharp  overhaul- 
ing in  traditional  ways  of  thinking.  That  is 
what  lies  behind  the  cautious  study  ctirrenlly 
beln^;  given  the  President's  proposal.  Con- 
gress is  demanding  to  kaow  whether  this 
program  will  actually  achieve  its  aim.  Will 
It  give  this  country  security?  'Will  it  help 
to  keep  world  peace.' 

In  the  atomic  age  the  world  will  either  stay 
at  peace  or  face  virtual  suicide.  This  is  be- 
coming clear  from  the  testimony  that  sclen- 
tlsU  are  presenting  to  Congress.  The  fission 
of  uranium  and  plutonlum.  spectacular 
though  It  Ls  in  producing  an  explosive  20.000 
times  more  powerful  than  anything  h«*reto- 
fore  known,  represents  only  the  t>eglnnlng 
of  the  development  of  atomic  weapons.  Ra- 
dioactive poison  gases,  so  powerful  that  they 
could  kill  any  living  organism  within  miles 
and  render  an  area  uninhabitable  for  years, 
are  a  development  not  far  distant,  accord- 
ing to  O.  L.  E.  Ollphant.  the  British  physicist. 
Space  ships  capable  of  delivering  such  weap- 
ons at  the  supersonic  spe<^  from  outside  the 
earths'  atmosphere  are  definitely  predicted 
by  General  Arnold  in  his  last  Army  Air  Force 
report. 

CAN    Wt   ADIQUATELT   PREPARE? 

It  Is  a  foolhardy  world  that  would  go  to 
war  again.  Yet  with  the  world  crying  for 
peace,  the  leaders  of  the  Dnlt*d  States  are 
debatmg  preparation  for  the  next  war.  The 
question  has  been  raised.  Indeed,  as  to 
whether  there  Is  any  preparation  that  can 
render  the  Nation  secure  from  atomic  war. 
talnly.  serious  question  can  be  raised  on 
that^^core  with  regard  to  the  projected  pro- 
gram of  military  education. 

If  the  United  States  Is  ever  attacked,  the 
aggressor  will  undoubtedly  come  from  either 
Europe  or  Asia.  While  our  two  great  oceans 
no  longer  offer  us  security  from  attack  with 
atomic  weapons,  they  do.  nonethelesd.  con- 
tinue to  offer  a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
movement  of  land  armies.  America's  peace- 
time reserves  would  be  scattered  and  de- 
mobilized. General  Marshall,  in  his  most 
optimistic  estimate,  admits  that  It  would  re- 
quire 13  months  to  assemble  these  men  Into 
effective  fl^-hting  units  They  must  then  be 
armed,  supplied,  transported  across  the 
ocean,  and  put  Into  the  field  against  the 
enemy.  It  Is  only  when  America's  force  is 
on  the  field  ready  to  go  into  action  against 
an  aggressor,  and  begin  doing  him  some  dam- 
age, that  the  latter  need  take  our  trained 
reserve  Into  consideration  at  all. 

At  Nagasaki,  a  steel  mill  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  long,  located  2  miles  from  the  site  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  was  reduced  to  a  mass  oS 
twisted  girders  and  crumbled  wreckage. 
When  20  pounds  of  uranium  and  plutonlum 
can  do  that  to  an  enemy's  war-making  po- 
tential, aggressors  of  the  future  have  an 
attractive  picture  before  them.  They  have 
the  picture  of  the  Nagasaki  steel  mill — and 
the  enticing  picture  of  America's  concen- 
trated IndustiV.  and  large,  peaceful  cities. 
The  crafty  aggrMsor  may  well  contemplate 
that  with  one  sudden  b)ow  this  Nation's 
entire  military  force  could  be  rendered  im- 
potent. 

Aggressor  nations,  in  fact,  may  have  three 
excellent  chances  of  defeating  the  United 
States,  even  if  this  country  is  arn^ed  to  the 
teeth  with  peacetime  conscripts. 

U)  The  aggressor  could  reasonably  gam- 
ble on  so  destroying  this  Nation's  centers 
of  population  and  Industrial  manufacture  In 
one  sudden  blow  that  we  would  never  be  able 
to  recover  and  wage  successful  war. 


(2)  This  falling,  the  aggressor  could  still 
bank  on  "atomizing  "  our  slow-moving  trans- 
ports, either  on  water  or  air.  as  they  cross 
the  ocean  carrying  our  troops  to  fight  on  an- 
other continent,  and  on  so  reducing  otir  sup- 
ply lines  that  we  could  not  maintain  these 
troops  abroad. 

(3)  Or,  with  even  that  falling,  the  aggres- 
sor might  still  have  a  good  chance  of  stale- 
mating the  American  attack  on  the  actual 
battle  front,  forcing  it  to  an  Inconclusive 
d-aw  which  would  compel  us.  in  the  end.  to 
negotiate  and  return  to  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. 

DOES    CONSCRIPTION     PROVIDE    SECXmiTY? 

Peacetime  conscription,  thus,  will  neither 
deter  an  atomic  age  aggressor  nor  guarantee 
this  Nation  success  In  war  if  it  is  attacked. 

On  the  contrary,  the  program  may  be  an 
actual  detriment  to  the  Nation's  security. 
The  pos.session  of  a  large  reserve  may  breeid 
a  false  sense  of  security.  Peacetime  conscrip- 
tion could  become  America's  Maginot  Line, 
an  Imaginary  line  of  defense,  blinding  this 
Nation  to  reality.  Eagerly,  we  would  seek 
security  by  racing  other  nations  to  attain 
the  largest  volume  of  armaments,  until  no 
one  in  the  world  would  have  any  security. 

The  truth  Is  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
security  for  peace-loving,  democratic  people 
until  the  world  organizes  itself  so  that  na- 
tions can  live  together  without  the  possi- 
bility of  large-scale  warfare  breaking  out 
among  them.  Scientists  who  developed  the 
atomic  bomb  are  urgent  in  warning  that 
real  world  government  can  no  longer  be  de- 
layed, that  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  is  essential  to  keep  it  from  falling  into 
hands  that  will  use  it  for  evil  purpose. 

EDUCATE  rOR  PEACE 

The  establishment  of  such  a  world  gov- 
ernment, however,  requires  a  higher  level  of 
education  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
world  than  has  yet  been  attained.  The. 
eradication  of  nationalistic  prejudices  and 
petty  provincialism  Ls  not  impossible — but  it 
requires  education.  Education,  Indeed,  holds 
the  key  to  the  future,  thcueh  It  Is  not  edu- 
cation for  war.  but  education  In  the  art  of 
living  together  that  will  save  the  day  for 
the  world 

The  practical  test  of  whether  the  United 
States  is  giving  the  world  good  leadership  In 
this  first  decade  of  the  atomic  age  may  well 
come  from  our  choice  as  to  what  sort  of  edu- 
cational program  we  are  going  to  follow. 
The  amounts  sp>ent  on  all  education  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  prewar  year 
(1941)    were  as  follows: 

Primary $1,623,862,628 

Secondary 934,  735.  060 

College  and  professional 622,  667,  188 

If  the  Government  were  to  spend  $3,000.- 
000.000  a  year.  In  addition  to  the  above  fig- 
ures. In  raising  civilian  education  standards, 
see  what  a  difference  It  would  make.  Thou- 
sands more  would  graduate  from  colleges, 
with  a  real  awareness  of  the  world  In  which 
they  live,  and  scores  of  worthwhile  courses 
in  political  science.  International  relations, 
economics,  and  sociology  could  be  added  to 
the  present  curriculum.  If,  at  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  were  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  on  student  exchanges  and  cul- 
tural coopt-ration  with  other  nations,  and 
take  the  leadership  In  providing  the  new 
United  Nations  Education,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (UNESCO)  with  a  gen- 
erous budget  of  a  billion  dollars  or  more  a 
year  with  which  to  accomplish  its  program 
on  an  International  scale,  real  hope  could  be 
held  for  the  solution  of  the  world's  educa- 
tional problem. 

The  program  of  military  education  being 
studied  by  Congress  is  a  flight  from  reality: 
man's  only  security  can  come  from  working 
together  cooperatively  to  eliminate  the 
threat  of  atomic  conflict.  Military  educa- 
tion, as  represented  by  peacetime  conscrip- 


tion, is  widely  hailed  as  a  practical  policy: 
education  in  international  relations  and  cul- 
tural exchanges  with  foreign  nations  are  of- 
ten dubbed  "visionary."  .It  is  for  educators 
to  questions  the  wisdom  of  such  a  choice  In 
educational  programs,  and  to  point  out  the 
type  of  education  which  will  best  bring 
peace  and  security  to  this  Nation.  If  the 
Nation's  education  bill  Is  to  be  doubled,  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds. 


Mustering-Out  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Saturday,  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
desire  to  include  a  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  veterans'  legislation,  issued  by 
Amvets. 

It  follows: 

AMVETS    SrCGE^T    AMENDMENT    TO    THE 
MUSTERINC-Otrr  PAT 

(By  J  H.  Lelb,  national  legislative  director) 

On  February  3,  1946,  mustering-out  pay  to 
veterans  of  this  war  wlio  were  discharged 
prior  to.  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  225, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  and  who  did  not 
make  application  for  such  benefits  within 
the  time  limits  of  the  act  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  such   remuneration. 

Section  3  of  the  act  reads  as  follows: 

"Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  entitled 
to  mustering-out  payment  who  shall  have 
betn  discharged  or  relieved  from  active  serv- 
ice under  honorable  conditions  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  act  shall,  if  application 
therefor  is  made  within  2  years  after  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  be  paid  mustering- 
out  payment." 

This  legislation  was  approved  on  February 
3,  1944.  and  was  made  retroactive  to  the  date 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  December  7.  1941. 

Amvets  believes  that  the  specific-time 
clause  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  a».t 
simply  because  It  Is  now  becoming  evident 
that  many  veterans  were  and  are  still  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  such  legislation. 
It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  War  Department  officials  advise  that 
veterans  of  the  last  war  were  given  22  years 
to  make  application  for  their  discharge  pay 
of  $60. 

Of  course,  such  pay  is  now  given  auto- 
matically upon  release  from  duty. 

There  is  another  problem  now  baffling 
.^mvets  and  that  is  in  connection  with  those 
veterans  who  were  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  We  have 
numerous  instances  where  men  were  operat- 
ing under  hazardous  conditions  in  the  At- 
lantic before  our  official  entrance  into  tiie 
war  and  who  were  Injured  in  maneuvers  and 
subsequently  honorably  discharged.  Amvets 
has  a  case  where  a  man  was  called  to  active 
duty  on  October  24,  1940  (under  selective 
service  which  started  on  September  16,  1940) 
and  was  granted  a  medical  discharge  on  De- 
cember 6,  1941,  after  .serving  in  foreign  waters 
aboard  a  destroyer  operating  out  of  Panama. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  this  man 
never  was  entitled  to  mustering-out  pay. 
Yet,  nearly  all  benefits.  Including  the  GI 
bill  of  rights,  date  back  to  selective  service, 
September  16,  1940. 

Amvets  believes  that  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion' is  discriminatory  and  v.e  are'  asking 
that  the  Congress  undertake  to  correct  this 
unfortunate  situation. 
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Chamberlin  and  Luce  Versus  Foster  and 
Ward — Radio  Debate  on  Communism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,  Saturday.  May  25,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.*;,  I  wish  to  include 
a  report  of  a  radio  debate  on  the  Ameri- 
can Forum  of  the  Air,  broadcast  from 
the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C, 
on  May  21, 

A  careful  reading  of  this  debate  will 
convince  any  thoughtful  American  that 
the  Communi.'^t  Party  of  America  is  loyal 
first,  last,  and  only  to  the  Kremlin,  and 
that  in  all  its  utterances  and  propa- 
ganda it  is  following  the  Moscow  line  in 
trying  to  pin  now  on  the  United  States 
the  sole  guilt  for  our  past,  present,  and 
future  failures  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
a  peaceful  world. 

ARE   COMMUNISM    AND    DEMOCR.\CT    MtTUALLT 

ANTAGONISTIC? 

(Speakers:  Pepresentative  Clare  Boothe  Luce, 
Connecticut;  William  Henry  Chamberlin, 
noted  author  and  lecturer;  V'ilUam  Z.  Fos- 
ter, chairman.  Communist  Party,  U.  S.  A.; 
Dr,  Harry  F.  Ward,  professor  emeritus  of 
Christian  ethics  Union.  Chairman:  Theo- 
dore Granik) 

Chairman  Grantk.  Perhaps  the  most  basic 
and  vital  issue  confronting  our  country  and 
the  world  today  is  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem: How  can  we  live  on  peaceful  terms  with 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Before  the  war.  the  western  democratic  na- 
tions mistrusted  Russia  In  varying  degrees. 
During  the  war  against  fascism  and  nazism. 
Russia  was  our  ally.  Cooperation  between 
our  armed  forces  and  our  governments  reach- 
ed a  high  state  of  perfection.  Since  the  war, 
relations  have  gradually  come  to  such  a  point 
that  the  Peace  Conference  In  Paris  has  Just 
ended  with  little  accomplished. 

It  is  Important  that  every  American,  for 
the  future  security  of  the  Nation,  understand 
what  the  Issues  are.  The  Russian  form  of 
government  is  Communist.  There  has  been 
considerable  argument  In  this  country  as  to 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  communism.  This 
evening  we  hope  to  clarify  some  of  the  defini- 
tions. In  a  much  smaller  world  than  our 
ancestors  dreamed  possible,  for  mutual  se- 
curity we  must  understand  our  neighbors. 

There  are  many  in  this  country  and  else- 
where who  maintain  that  communism  and 
democracy  are  mutually  antagonistic,  that 
the  two  forms  of  government  and,  In  fact,  the 
two  governments,  cannot  live  peacefully  In 
the  world  until  one  or  both  changes  Its 
philosophy  of  operation.  Those  who  believe 
that  communism  and  democracy  are  not  an- 
tagonistic to  each  other  argue  that  com- 
munism is  the  only  true  form  of  democracy 
and  what  we  call  democracy  In  the  United 
States  Is  actually  unequal  capitalism. 

This  evening  we  have  invited  four  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  this  subject  to  debate 
the  question:  Are  communism  and  democracy 
mutually  antagonistic? 

And  now  here  are  the  authorities. 

Pirst.  the  distinguished  Congresswoman 
from  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce. 
Mrs.  Luce. 

Mrs.  Luce.  Mr.  Moderator.  I  believe  that 
communism  and  our  American  form  of 
democracy  are  mutually  antagonistic  for  the 
reasons  that  Mr.  William  Z.  Foster  himself, 
who  sits  opposite  me,  gave  when  be  testified 


t)efore  a  congressional  committee  Invecti- 
gailng  Communist  propaganda  in  the  third 
session  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress.  The 
average  American  believes  In  God  and  Is 
loyal  to  his  country,  but  Mr.  Foster  believes 
that  a  belief  In  God  and  loyalty  to  the 
American  fiag  are  wholly  opposed  to  com- 
munism. 

May  I  read  Mr.  Poster's  sworn  testimony 
before  this  congressional  committee? 

"The  Chairman.  Mr.  Foster,  does  your 
party  advocate  the  destruction  of  religious 
belief? 

■  Mr.  Foster.  Our  party  considers  religion 
to  be  the  opiate  of  the  people,  as  Karl  Marx 
has  stated,  and  we  carry  on  propaganda  for 
the  liquidation  of  these  prejudices  among 
the  workers. 

"The  Chairman.  To  be  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  do  you  have  to  be  an 
atheist? 

"Mr.  Foster.  Many  workers  Join  the  Com- 
munist Party  who  still  have  some  religious 
scruples,  but  a  worker  who  understands  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  Communist 
Party  must  necessarily  be  in  the  process  of 
liquidating  his  relljlous  beliefs,  and  when 
he  Joins  the  party  he  will  soon  get  rid  of 
them. 

"The  Chaibm.^n.  Well,  can  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  Russia  be  married 
in  the  church  and  maintain  religious  belief? 

"Mr.  Foster  My  opinion  Is  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  of  the  Soviet  Union  wlio 
would  be  married  in  tiie  cliurch  wouldn't  be 
of  any  value  to  the  Communist  Party. 

"The  Chairman.  Would  he  be  put  out  of 
the  party? 

"Mr.  Foster.  Eventually. 

"The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  the  same 
In  this  country? 

"Mr.  Foster.  As  I  have  stated  before,  work- 
ers who  would  be  so  Imbued  with  religious 
superstitution  that  they  would  be  married  in 
a  church  would  be  of  no  value  to  the  Com- 
munist Party." 

And  now  for  loyalty  to  our  country. 

"The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you.  Mr. 
Foster,  'he  workers  of  America  look  on  the 
Soviet  flag  as  their  flag. 

"Mr.  Foster.  The  workers  of  this  country 
an-i  the  workers  of  every  country  have  only 
one  flag.     That's  the  Red  flag. 

"The  Chairman.  Mr.  Foster,  do  you  owe 
allegiance  to  the  American  flag?  Does  the 
Communist  Party  owe  allegiance  to  the 
American  flag? 

"Mr.  Foster.  I  stated  very  clearly  that  the 
Red  flag  Is  the  flag  of  the  revolutionary  class, 
and  we  are  part  of  the  revolutionary  class, 
and  all  capitalist  flags  are  flags  of  the  cap- 
italist class,  and  we  owe  ho  allegiance  to 
them. 

"The  Chairman.  Well,  that  answers  the 
question." 

So  far  as  1  am  concerned.  Mr.  Moderator, 
Mr.  Foster  has  also  answered  the  question  as 
to  whether  our  democracy  and  communism 
are  mutually  antagonistic. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Luce. 

Next,  the  recently  elected  chairman  of  the 
Communist  Party,  United  States  of  America, 
William  Z.  Foster.    Mr.  Poster. 

Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Moderator,  communism, 
far  from  being  antagonistic  to  democracy.  Is 
the  most  profoundly  democratic  social  move- 
ment in  the  world.  This  is  proved  by  the 
basic  principles  of  communism,  by  the  pro- 
gressive. anti-Fasclst  programs  and  struggles 
of  the  Communist  Parties  In  all  countries. 
Above  all.  It  Is  proved  by  the  Socialist  democ- 
racy and  the  antl-Pasclst  foreign  policies  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
TTie  Communist  movement  and  the  trade 
unions  and  other  popular  forces  working 
with  It  are  the  major  bulwark  of  world  de- 
mocracy. The  danger  to  world  democracy 
and  peace  comes  primarily  from  the  monopo- 
lies m  the  United  States.  The  economic 
royalists,  with  their  predominant  Influence 
In  shaping  American  foreign  policy  and  their 


imperialist  deternUnaUoD  to  rule  tb«  world. 
are.  together  with  their  British  Junior  part- 
ners, a  malignant  threat  to  democracy  In  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 
American  monopolistic  forces  are  the  basic 
cause  of  the  present  highly  dangerous  ten- 
sion in  the  United  Nations,  and  they  must 
be  curbed  by  the  American  people. 
Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Foatar. 
Next,  the  well-known  lecturer  and  suthor, 
William  Henry  Chamberlin.  Mr.  Chamberlin. 
Mr.  Chamberlin.  I  undersund  by  coai'- 
munism.  not  some  abtitracl  theoretical  Idea. 
but  the  political,  economic,  and  social  sys- 
tem that  is  actually  tunctloning  In  the  So- 
viet Union  today.  Communism,  thus  defined, 
and  democracy  are  entirely  Incompatible. 
Democracy  Is  based  on  the  free  man  and  the 
moral  order.  Communism  Is  based  on  the 
supposedly  Infallible  leader  and  one-party 
dictatorship  and  recognlres  no  morality  but 
expe<liency.  In  a  democratic  society  people 
work  as  they  please,  vote  as  they  please, 
speak  as  they  please,  write  as  they  please. 
Invariable  features  of  the  totalitarian  state, 
whether  of  the  communist  or  fascist  type. 
are:  so-called  elections  with  only  one  list  uf 
candidates  to  vote  for;  a  regimented  and 
gagged  press  and  radio;  executions  and  ar- 
rests without  trial;  and  slave-labor  concen- 
tration camps.  Democracy  stands  for  habeas 
corpus:  communism  for  habeas  cadaver. 

Democracy  recognises  the  eternal  truth  of 
Lord  Acton's  statement:  "Power  corrupts  and 
absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely."  It  sur- 
rounds the  exercise  of  government  power 
with  proper  checks,  balance,  and  safeguards. 
In  such  acts  of  Soviet  communism  as  the 
man-made  famine  of  1932-33.  which  doomed 
millions  of  peasants  to  death,  the  liquidation 
of  the  kulaks  as  a  class,  the  mass  deporta- 
tions to  slave  labor  from  Poland,  the  Baltic 
SUtes,  and  other  countries  which  the  RMl 
Army  occupied  In  this  war,  you  see  the  fear- 
ful moral  corruption  which  absolute  power 
of  communism  Inevitably  brings.  Com- 
munism, If  one  can  believe  the  writings  of 
Its  acknowledged  leaders,  Lenin  and  Stalin. 
Is  out  for  world  domination,  to  be  achieved 
by  a  mixture  of  subversive  propaganda  and 
military  force.  Democracy  Is  content  to  work 
by  example  and  persuasion.  The  difference 
between  democracy  and  communism  Is  the 
difference  between  day  and  night,  between 
civilization  and  barbarism. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin. 

And  now  the  professor  emeritus  of  Chris- 
tian ethics.  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Dr. 
Harry  F.  Ward.    Dr.  Ward. 

Dr.  Ward.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  principle  there 
Is  no  antagonism  between  communism  and 
democracy.  Communism  regards  democracy 
as  an  historic  process  which  moves  through 
three  stages — capitalist,  socialist.  Communist. 
It  sees  each  as  a  higher  form  than  the  other, 
bringing  more  freedom  and  more  equality 
to  more  people.  In  practice,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lin, what  we  are  now  dealing  with  in  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  communism,  but  social- 
ist democracy  under  Communist  leadership. 
The  Soviet  founders  held  that  political  guar- 
anties of  freedom  and  equal  rights  were  In- 
effective as  long  as  economic  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  few.  So  they  got  the  people 
first  to  lay  the  foundations  of  economic  de- 
mocracy as  the  sure  basis  of  more  freedom 
and  more  equality.  After  the  jieople  had 
learned  to  share  In  the  making  and  execution 
of  the  economic  plans  on  which  their  lives 
and  future  depend,  then  csme  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1936.  with  lu  unlimited  democrstic 
guarantiee,  and  now  the  further  decentrali- 
zation of  control  through  the  "party  and  non- 
party bloc"  In  the  recent  election. 

In  this  general  course  there  is  agreement 
with,  not  antagonism  to.  the  equal,  inaliena- 
ble rights  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  Lincoln's  "government  of  the  people,  bf 
the  people,  for  the  people."  It  wss  tlria  baete 
agreement,  not  merely  the  need  for  natJosal 
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prMCTvatlon.  which  bound  together  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  war.  If  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  way  of  life  Is  now 
our  aim.  the  unfolding  of  the  century  of  the 
common  man  can  also  become  a  Joint  enter- 
prise. If  our  objective  is  to  be  the  American 
century,  antagonism  Is  bound  to  grow. 

Chairman  Gkanik.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Luce 
and  gentlemen  There  we  have  the  issues. 
and  the  sides  are  clearly  drawn.  Now.  to 
start  our  di«:u88lon.  which  is  the  danger  to 
democracy,  communism,  or  monopoly  capi- 
talism. Mr   Chamberlin? 

Mr.  CHAMBEKLm  I  think  that  term  "mo- 
nopoly capitalism"  is  very  misleading.  If  it 
Is  applied  to  the  system  that  prevails  in 
America  at  the  present  time  In  America 
one  has  a  f'-ee  play  of  economic  forces — free 
enterprise,  free  trade -lui ions,  free  farm  or- 
ganisations, and  so  on.  Power,  economic  as 
w(Il  as  political,  under  democracy.  Is  widely 
diffused,  whereas  under  communism  there  is 
a  terrific  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men.  I  would  defy  either  Mr. 
Foster  or  Dr  Ward  to  show  that  any  man  or 
g  oup  of  men  In  the  Unite^l  States  could 
doom  millions  to  starvation  as  Stalin  did  by 
hU  agrarian  policies  In  1932  and  1933. 

Mr.  Ptism.  I  would  like  to  reply  to  Mrs. 
Luces  quotations  These  were  delivered 
many  years  ago.  of  course,  and  represented 
a  sectarian  period  of  development  of  our 
party. 

Mrs.  Lvcx.  Of  course.  everyixKly  knows  that 
a  Communist  changes  his  mind  according  to 
the  party  line  as  handed  out  from  Moscow. 

Chairman  Gbanik  Will  you  let  him  finish. 
pleaae7     Go  ahead.  Mr.  Poster. 

Mr.  PosTxi  I  would  like  to  state  that  Com- 
mimtsts  learn  as  they  go  along. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Luck  whether  she 
iMlievcs  In  this  rtatement.  which  she  wrote 
In  1980: 

"Lying  increases  the  creative  faculties,  ex- 
pands the  ego.  lessens  the  friction  of  social 
contacts.  It  Is  only  In  lies,  wholeheartedly 
and  bravely  told,  that  human  nature  attains. 
through  words  and  speech  and  fcrebearance. 
the  nobility,  the  romance,  the  Idealism  that, 
being  what  It  is.  It  falls  so  short  of  In  fact 
and  In  deed." 

Chairman  Gsanik.  Do  you  want  to  let  her 
answer.  Mr.  Foster?     Go  ahead.  Mrs.  Luce. 

Mrs.  Luce  The  article  of  which  you  speak 
was  a  parody — a  Society  satire— clearly  so 
marked,  for  Vanity  Fair  magazine,  written 
In  the  year  1931.  in  a  series  of  other  Caf6 
Society  satires;  and  if  Communists  had  a 
sense  of  humor — which  they  obviously 
haven't,  or  they  would  laugh  themselves  to 
death  at  themselves — they  would  have  seen 
that  It  was  a  piece  of  humorous  satirical 
writing. 

When  It  comes  to  a  belief  In  bigger  and 
better  lying,  stated  with  no  humorous  inten- 
tion, you  have  got  to  go  to  the  head  of  the 
communist  state  for  that.  I  will  give  you 
the  quote  that  Stalin  made  to  Hi^er  when 
he  signed  the  Httler-Stalln  pact.  He  said, 
•"•Fascism  Is  a  matter  of  taste.  Mr.  Hitler, 
but  our  pact  is  signed  In  blood."  Or.  for  that 
matter.  Mr.  Foster,  for  a  belief  In  lying  as  a 
high  art.  for  subterfuge,  and  all  sorts  of  eva- 
sion. I  will  be  ver>-  happy  to  supply  you  with 
a  quotation  from  your  own  left  wing  Com- 
munist magazine,  quoting  Lenin  on  the 
subject. 

"It  Is  necessary.-  says  Mr.  Lenin,  "to  be 
able  to  agree  to  any  and  every  sacrifice  and 
even.  If  need  be,  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
devices,  maneuvers,  and  illegal  methods,  to 
evasion  and  subterfuge.  In  order  to  penetrate 
the  tcitde  unions,  to  remain  in  them,  and  to 
carry  on  communistic  work  in  them." 

By  the  way.  Mr.  Foster,  how  are  you  doing 
In  your  performance  of  this  Mission  Frc«n 
Moscow? 

Chairman  Cranik.  I  think  Dr.  Ward  wants 
a  %ord. 


Dr.  Wabo.  Regarding  the  first  point  that  we 
are  supposed  to  be  disctisslng  now,  the  test 
of  any  understanding  of  communism  Is 
whether  democracy  Is  regarded  as  a  develop- 
ing process.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether 
you  regard  our  capitalist  democracy  as  the 
perfect,  final  form  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life. 

Mrs.  Luce.  Mr.  Ward,  our  capitalist  econ- 
omy has  many  faults,  many  grave  faults.  I 
am  the  first  to  acknowledge  them,  and  the 
first  to  say  that  we  must  Improve  them.  But 
the  fact  that  capitalism,  has  faults  does  not 
prove  tha?  communism  Is  virtuous:  nor  does 
It  prove  that  communism  Is  a  cure,  except 
as  a  guillotine  might  be  called  a  cure  for  a 
caiie  of  dandruff. 

Dr.  Ward.  The  point  is.  what  do  you  regard 
as  the  next  historic  stage  In  the  development 
of  democracy? 

Mrs.  Luce.  As  the  next  historic  stage  in  the 
development  of  democracy? 

Dr.  Ward.  That  Is  It,  the  next  historic  stage. 

Mrs.  Luce.  I  am  not  talking  of  economic 
systems. 

Dr.  Wakd  But  we  are,  you  see.  We  are 
talking  about 

Mrs.  Luce.  You  can  talk  about  anything 
you  want,  but- 


Dr.  Ward.  So  can  Hitler- 


Mrs.  Luce.  But  I  am  talking  ethical  and 
moral  fundamentals 

Chairman  Granik.  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin wants  a  word. 

Mr.  Chamberlin.  As  a  more  or  less  promi- 
nent Christian.  Dr.  Ward,  do  you  see  any 
inconsistency  Ijetween  the  ethical  Ideas  of 
Christianity  and  such  Soviet  practices  as 
executing  people  without  trial  and  keeping 
millions  of  human  beings  In  slavery  In  con- 
centration camps? 

Dr.  Ward.  Mr.  Chamberlin.  I  should  think 
those  extravagant  statements  of  yours  by 
this  time  had  t)ecome  too  hoary  for  any 
respectable  man  to  use  Let's  have  some 
proofs,  if  you  can  give  them.  Now  I  will 
answer  your  question,  sir.  If  you  will  read 
a  little  history,  you  will  find  that  from  the 
days  of  Roman  Christianity.  It  has  always 
been  agreed  that  the  ethical  base  of  the  Com- 
munist Ideal  and  the  ethical  base  of  early 
Christianity  were  the  same. 

Mr.  Chamberlin.  The  actual  answer 

Mr.  Foster.  I  would  like  to  reply.  Mr. 
Chamberlin  asked  me  a  question,  and  I  would 
like  to  reply  to  it.  but  before  that,  a  word 
In  answer  to  Mrs.  Luce.  Mrs.  Luce  may  creep 
out  of  these  statements  that  she  made  years 
ago 

Mrs.  Luce.  I  have  not  crept  out  of  them 

Mr  Foster.  — but  the  Communists  be- 
lieved the  statements  they  made  years  ago 
and  have  changed  their  minds  about  them. 

Mrs.  Luce  O  K  ,  if  you  have  changed  your 
mind  about  some  things,  what  have  you 
disagreed  with  Stalin  about  for  the  last  5 
years,  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Luce  Is  en- 
titled to  the  floor  the  whole  time,  even  If 
she  Is  a  woman.  I  should  like  to  answer. 
Mr.  Chamberlin  asked  a  question,  and  I  want 
to  answer  It.  He  says  there  Is  no  monopoly 
capitalism  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Luce.  What  would  you  do  without 
monopoly  capitalism  In  these  arguments  If 
you  had  to  stick  with  arguing  moral  and 
ethical    principles   of   government? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  would  do  very  nicely  with- 
out monopoly  capitalism  in  these  arguments, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  even- 
tually In  the  United  SUtes  as  well.  This  is 
the  leading  cotmtry  of  monopoly  capitalism 
of  the  world.  Not  only  that,  but  these  eco- 
nomic royalists,  whom  President  Roosevelt 
identified  diiring  the  course  of  mauy  years, 
are  now  dictating  oui  foreign  policy  and  are 
threatening  to  plunge  the  world  into  a  new 
world  war. 

Mr.  CHAMBfJU.iw.  I  would  merely  like  to 
cay  that  anybody  who,  like  Dr.  Ward,  implies 


that  there  have  not  been  wholesale  execu- 
tions in  Russia  or  that  there  is  not  slave 
labor  on  a  gigantic  scale  must  be  a  total 
Ignoramus  or  a  completely  irresponsible  fa'.sl- 
fier  of  facts.  You  can  read  the  Soviet  papers, 
read  Izvestia  for  1933.  and  you  will  find  there 
a  statement  in  the  Soviet  press  that  67.000 
slave  laborers  were  amnestied  on  Just  one 
project ,  the  Baltic-White  Sea  Canal 

Very  sympathetic  visitors,  like  Wendell 
Wlllkip  and  Quentln  Reynolds — everybody 
who  has  been  In  Russia  and  who  isn't  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  especially  dumb — knows 
that  Russia  rests  on  slave  labor  of  a  type 
more  inhumane  than  Negro  slavery  was  In 
many  parts  of  the  South  before  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

Dr.  Ward.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  be  Ignor- 
ant, but  I  am  not  so  Ignorant  as  not  to  know 
that  neither  you  nor  anybody  else  has  any 
accurate  facts  about  the  number  of  people 
In  the  labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
you  ought  to  know  in  the  beginning  that 
the  labor  camps  that  you  are  talking  about 
are  constructive  rehabilitation  programs. 
[Laughter.]  You  people  can  laugh,  but  If 
you  had  talked,  as  I  have,  with  people  who 
come  from  those  camps  and  whose  whole 
lives  have  been  reconstructed,  you  would 
know  that  Soviet  penology  is  not  the  way 
you  described  it. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Chamberlin ' 

Chairman  Granik.  I  have  a  question  di- 
rected to  you.  Dr.  Ward.  It  Is  claimed  that 
every  American  Communist  invariably  sides 
with  Russia  against  America  on  every  dis- 
puted issue.  Does  this  fact  not  indlciate  that 
they  are  not  an  Independent  party  of  the 
American  working  class,  but  the  organized 
fifth  column  of  a  foreign  power? 

Dr  Ward.  I  am  not  concerned  with  what 
Communists  In  this  ccuntr'*  do.  I  am  dis- 
cussing the  relationship  between  democracy 
and  communism  on  principle,  and  I  want 
to  ask  Mr.  Chamberlin  a  question.  Mr. 
Chamberlin,  why  do  those  who  call  for  a 
crusade  against  communism,  from  Hitler  to 
Dies  and  Rankin,  make  their  Immediate  ob- 
jective the  destruction  of  democracy  or  tfie 
prevention  of  Its  development,  and  why  do 
you.  if  you  believe  In  democracy,  help  these 
people  by  your  writings,  thus  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  not  against  communism  but 
against  democracy? 

Mr.  Chamberlin.  Because  I  think  that  g^> 
Viet  totalitarian  communism  Is  the  greatest 
threat  to  human  liberty,  democracy,  and 
civilization  today.     [Applayse.) 

Dr.  Ward.  You  want  democracy  destroyed 
here  to  save  It  over  there? 

Mr.  Chamberlin.  No. 

Mrs.  Luce.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  now  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  rather  optimistic  Dr 
Ward.  Dr.  Ward,  Lenin,  In  his  pamphlet 
entitled  "Lenin  Speaks  to  Youth."  said.  "Om 
morality  Is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  class  struggle.  We  don't  be- 
lieve In  eternal  morality,  and  we  expose  aL 
•  fables  about  morality." 

Now.  Dr.  Ward,  do  you  think  that  this  be- 
lief, which  you  have  referred  to  as  a  high 
ethical  principle,  explains  why,  after  2lt 
years  of  Communist  education,  the  thing  tha"; 
the  Soviet  armies  will  be  remembered  fo:* 
best  by  the  women  of  Europe  is  rape? 

Dr.  Ward.  You  have  not  a  shred  of  proof. 
Not  one  shred  of  proof.  Not  one  shred  of 
proof  can  anybody  produce  that  there  has 
been  any  more  rape  by  the  Soviet  armiej 
than  by  the  capitalist  armies.  So,  wliers 
does  your  ethical  principle  go  to  then,  in- 
cluding, Mrs.  Luce,  your  Catholic  armies? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  would  like  to  answer  about 
Communists  thinking  the  same  as  the  So- 
viet Union.  Capitalists  all  over  the  worll 
react  the  same  to  political  and  economic 
questions;  Catholics  react  the  same;  Fascists 
react  the  same:  Commimists  react  the  i.ami>, 
naturally,  because  they  have  the  same  un- 
derlying basic  principles. 
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I  would  like.  Mr.  Moderator,  to  call  our  dis- 
cussion here  back  to  some  more  important 
things  that  are  happening  in  the  world  to- 
day. One  of  them  is  that  American  im- 
perialism, with  British  imperialism  as  its 
Junior  partner,  is  now  carrying  on  an  Im- 
perialist campaign  designed  to  dominate  the 
world,  and  that  this  Is  the  greatest  menace 
there  Is  confronting  world  democracy  and 
that  Communists  all  over  the  world  are  the 
most 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Let's  see  who  It  Is  that  be- 
lieves  

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  something  to  say  to  Mrs. 
LUCE  on  this,  and  that  is  that  It  was  pre- 
cisely Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce  who  enunciated  a 
call  for  world  domination  by  the  United 
States  several  years  ago  with  his  American 
Century.  That  is  precisely  what  the  Ameri- 
can economic  royalists  are  now^  trying  to  put 
into  effect,  and  that  is  why  we  have  the 
world  tension  at  the  present  time. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  When  it  comes  to  who  is  seek- 
ing world  domination,  let  us  refer  to  Stalin's 
own  book,  his  own  Mein  Kampf.  That,  in- 
cidentally, is  being  shipped  from  Russia  in 
great  packages  and  Is  being  sold  in  an  ex- 
cellent 25-cent  edition,  and  you  can  buy  it 
in  practically  any  book  shop  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  called  "Problems  of  Leninism". 
In  it,  Stalin  says,  and  I  quote:  "It  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  Soviet  Republic  should 
continue  to  exist  for  a  long  period  side  by 
side  with  the  Imperialist  states.  Ultimately 
one  or  the  other  must  conquer." 

That  "imperialist  states "  means  us.  Now, 
hxT.  Foster,  I  consider  it  nonsense  of  the  most 
egregious  sort  for  anyone  to  try  to  pretend 
as  jou  do,  that  the  United  States  is  out  to 
start  a  war  with  anybody.  We  don't  want  a 
war.  We  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
avoid  one.  We  have  not  asked  for  a  dime  of 
reparations.  We  have  not  asked  for  a  foot  of 
territory  in  Europe  or  Asia.  We  have  not 
taken  a  piece  of  loot.  To  call  this  an  im- 
perialist, aggressive  country  is  Just  shabby 
nonsense.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  GRanik.  Please  hold  the  ap- 
plause. You  are  taking  the  time  of  the 
speakers. 

I  want  to  ask  a  question,  directed  to  Mrs. 
Luce,  which  was  sent  to  us.  The  Com- 
munists in  every  country  gave  all-out  support 
to  the  war  against  fascism.  Isn't  this  a  basic 
proof  of  their  democratic  objectives? 

Mrs.  Luce.  This  is  definitely  no  proof  of 
their  basic  objectives.  The  Soviet  Union 
went  to  war  with  the  Fascists  only  because 
the  Germans  attacked  them.  Before  the 
Fascists  attacked  them,  they  had,  according 
to  Stalin,  a  blood  bond  with  the  Germans.  I 
would  like  to  read  you,  if  I  can  find  it  here, 
some  of  Stalin's  pronunciamentos  on  the 
subject  of  his  democratic  objectives.  He 
said,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  "It  is  our 
purpose  to  see  imperialist  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  bleed  themselves  white  while  we 
stand  by  and  wait  for  the  world  revolution." 

Mr.  Chamberlin.  Might  I  put  in  a  word 
about  proof?  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Foster  and 
Dr.  Ward  are  strong  on  generalities  but  very 
weak  on  concrete  proof.  About  the  behavior 
of  the  Russian  troops,  Congressman  Gordon, 
of  Illinois,  went  to  Poland  and  here  is  what 
he  reported: 

"Pillaging  of  the  shops  In  the  streets  was 
going  on  most  freely,  and  the  snatching  of 
purses  from  Polish  women  is  a  dally  occur- 
rence. There  also  exists  a  wholesale  raping 
of  Polish  women.  When  resistance  would  be 
given,  the  Russian  soldier  would  use  his 
weapons  of  war  and  kill.  There  is  no  free- 
dom of  press  in  Poland." 

John  Dos  Passos,  writing  In  Life,  tells  of 
the  savagery  of  the  Russian  armies.  The 
people  in  the  working  class  districts  felt 
that  when  the  Russians  came,  they  at  least 
would  be  spared,  but  not  at  all.  In  the  work- 
ing class  districts  the  troops  were  allowed  to 
rape  and  loot  and  murder  at  will. 

Mr.  Foster.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  infer,  as  Mrs. 
Luce  does,  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 


Republics  is  organizing  a  world  revolution. 
Capitalism  in  each  country,  by  Its  own  bank- 
ruptcy, gives  birth  to  socialism.  By  World 
War  I  capitalism  lost  one-sixth  of  the  world 
to  socialism,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  As  a  result  of  World  War  n, 
already  several  European  countries,  including 
Great  Britain  and  France,  have  Socialist- 
Communist  majorities,  and  the  great  colonial 
peoples,  especially  India  and  China,  are  on 
the  march  against  Imperialism.  Let  the 
American  monopolists  succeed  in  organizing 
World  War  III,  and  that  wUl  Just  about 
finish  capitalism  altogether. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  have  a  question  here 
for  Mr.  Chamberlin.  If  there  is  mutual 
antagonism  between  communism  and  de- 
mocracy, on  what  basis  do  you  expect  to 
organize  peace  and  security? 

Mr.  Chamberlin.  I  think  through  a  firm 
American  policy  in  close  understanding  and 
agreement  with  other  freedom-loving 
peoples.  I  would  say  thst.  with  the  best 
will  In  the  world,  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach 
a  cordial  understanding  with  a  government 
which  practices  such  persistent  and  con- 
sistent bad  faith  as  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  In  violating  its  nonaggression  treaties 
with  Poland,  Finland,  and  the  Baltic  States, 
in  disregarding  its  pledged  dates  of  evacua- 
tion in  Iran  and  Manchuria,  in  ignoring 
the  promise  In  the  Yalta  Agreement  assur- 
ing free,  unfettered  elections  in  Poland. 
An  experienced  diplomat  recently  said  that 
while  In  the  Nuremberg  trial  Hitler  was 
accused  of  violating  26  treaties.  Stalin  al- 
ready has  violated  29  and  he  is  still  go- 
ing strong. 

Dr.  Ward.  I  have  a  question,  but  before 
that  I  want  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lln's  stuff  does  not  give  a  shred  of  proof 
of  any  sort,  except  the  statements  of 
descriptive  writers,  but  he  has  trials  enough 
In  the  American  zone  and  the  British  zone 
and  other  zones  of  cases  where  you  can  get 
some   facts  to  show  what  happens. 

My  question  to  him  is  this:  Why  do  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  and  exer- 
cise the  unrestricted  right  of  recall  of  their 
elected  representatives? 

Mr.  Chamberlin.  I  think  that  shows  again 
the  completely  Utopian  nature  of  your  whole  ' 
view    of    the    Soviet    system.    Actually,    I 
would  challenge  you  to  show 

Dr.  Ward.  I  will,  Mr.  Chamberlin.  and  then 
you  will  stop  talking  generalities  here.  In 
the  recent  war,  five  members  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  Leningrad  were  re- 
called by  the  people  under  their  Soviet 
rights.  I  haVe  also  another  quotation  here 
from  a  country  district  where  two  repre- 
sentatives were  recalled  for  the  same  reason. 
Lenin,  you  may  remember,  said  that  the  base 
of  democracy  was  that  the  people  shall  have 
the  unrestricted  right  to  recall  their 
representatives. 

Mr.  Chamberlin.  If  you  can  show  fi^e  peo- 
ple from  Leningrad  and  two  from  somt  other 
place,  I  am  sure  you  would  find  5.000  peoples* 
representatives  arrested  and  shot  t>j  the 
Ogpu.  the  secret  police. 

Dr.  Ward.  The  Ogpu  doesn't  exist,  and  you 
know  it,  Mr  Chamberlin. 

Mrs.  Luce.  Mr.  Ward,  don't  you  figree — 
I  think  all  of  us  would  agree — that  the  best 
way  to  settle  this  bitter  controversy  about 
what  goes  on  inside  Soviet  Russia  wctild  be 
for  Unele  Joe  to  let  down  the  Iron  curtain 
and  let  us  all  go  in  and  have  one  good,  big 
look  at  it?  The  fact  that  be  does  not  do 
so  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  him.  What 
goes  on  there  that  he  is  so  ashamed  of,  that 
he  is  so  afraid  of  a  free  press  visiting  his 
country? 

Dr.  Ward.  Mrs.  Luce,  I  have  lived  enough 
In  the  Soviet  Union  to  know  that  that  iron 
curtain  Is  in  part  a  figment  of  Mr.  Chtirchill's 
rhetoric  and  imagination  and  in  part  a  neces- 
sity of  the  situation.  It  varies  according  to 
the  outside  world  and  what  is  happening. 
Mr.  Duranty  and  Louis  Fisher,  in  ttie  time 


that  I  was  there,  and  other  people  who  were 

not  propagandist  reporters 

Mrs.  Lucx.  You  should  hear  Louis  Fisher 
nowl 

Dr.  Ward.  I  know  Louis  Fisher  now.  and 
I  also  know  that  he  happened  to  be  the  man 
that  I  consulted  because  he  had  been  so 
much  around  the  Soviet  Union  and  particu- 
lar places  of  my  study.    He  wasnt  shut  up 

In  Moscow;  nor  was 

Mrs.    Lues.  Earl    Browder    wrote    a    book 

called 

Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Chairman^ 

Chairman  Granik.  Just  a  moment.  I 
want  to  ask  a  question  which  Is  directed 
to  you,  Mr.  Foster.  In  1919,  It  Is  claimed, 
there  were  lees  than  5.000  political  prisoners 
in  all  the  Russlas.  Today,  Soviet  writers  are 
said  to  admit  there  are  a  minimum  of 
10.000.000  political  prisoners.  What  other 
government  has  ever  imprisoned  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  its  whole  population  because  they 
longed  for  freedom? 
That  Is  a  question  directed  to  you. 
Mr.   Foster.  Just  a  lot  of  nonsense,  and 

this  is  the  kind  of  talk  that  promotes 

Mrs.  Luce.  Let's  go  In  and  have  a  look 

Mr.  Foster.  War  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mrs.  Lucx.  Let's  go  In  and  have  a  look  at  HI 
Mr.  FosTxa.  I  would  like  to  reply  to  a  mis- 
statement of  Mrs.  Lucx  to  the  effect  that  we 
are  not  showing  any  imperialist  tendencies. 

First  of  all.  with  our  gigantic  Navy 

Mrs.  Luce.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "our*^ 
Mr.  Foster.  The  United  SUtes. 
Mrs.  Lucx.  Are  you  talking  about  Russia  or 
the  United  SUtes  of  America?     I  am  Just 
asking  for  clarification. 

Dr.  Ward.  That  is  clear  enough,  Mrs.  Locx. 
Mr.  Foster.  We  have  a  Navy  twice  as  big  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  navies  of  the  world  put 
together,  and  an  Air  Force  beyond  compari- 
son.   We  are  dominating  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  with  air  bases 
scattered  all  over  the  world  we  are  In  a  posl* 
tion  to  bomb  any  nation  in  the  world  with 
atomic  bombs,  and  our  reactionaries  are  Just 
trigger-happy  enough  with  the  atomic  bomb 
to  want  to  do  It  at  the  first  occasion. 
Mrs.  Lues.  Oh.  Ohi  |Crles  of  No!  No!] 
Chairman  Granik.  (Addressing  the  audi- 
ence).   Hold  your  demonstration. 

Mr.  FoerzR.  This  Is  a  leeson  that  the 
American  people  have  to  learn.  I  would  like 
to  read  what  Mr.  Morgenthau  has  to  say 
about  American  policy,  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

"Two  paths  src  open  to  us.  One  Is  the 
path  of  moral  leadership.  This  path  leads 
to  peace  and  prosperity  for  ail  peoples.  The 
other  Is  the  path  of  commercial  advantage. 
business  as  usual." 

Mrs.  Lucx.  Mr.  Foster.  I  have  a  qtiestton 
to  ask  you  that  you  can  Uke  all  the  time  you 
want  to  answer. 

Mr.  Fostex.  Please  let  me  finish. 
Chairman    Oramik.  If    you    will    make    It 
brief. 
Mr.  Foster.  I  have  two  lines.    "This  path 

leads "     You  don't  want  to  hear  this? 

Mrs.  Luce.  We  know  that  Vlctrola  record 

about  capiullstic  imperialism 

Chairman  Oramik.  Oo  ahead,  Mr.  Foster. 
Compleu  your  sentence. 

Mr.  Foster.  "This  path  leads  to  struggles 
for  markets,  imperialism,  and  war." 

I  submit  that,  on  the  basis  of  our  actions 
to  date,  It  looks  as  If  we  are  following  the 
second  path,  which  Is  the  path  to  war. 

Chairman  Oranxk.  I  have  to  give  the  mike 
to  Mrs.  Luce. 

Mrs.  Ltn:E.  Mr.  Foster,  are  we  the  ones  who 
have  marched  Into  Poland  and  took  half  of 
It  over?^  Did  this  country  start  the  fighting 
In  Europe?  And  now.  Mr.  Foster,  I  have  a 
question  to  ask  you.  and  you  can  take  aU  the 
time  you  want  for  It.  Have  you  ever  at  any 
time  publicly  before,  during,  or  alnoe  the 
war,  condemned,  criticized,  or  found  fault 
with  anything  that  Stalin  has  ever  enunciated 
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from  Moscow?    U  ^co.  what?    TUte  all    the 
time  you  want. 

Mr.  Fosm.  The  Soviet  policy  U  the  cor- 
rect policy,  and  why  should  I  criticize  It? 

Mrs.  Lvcx.  Oh,  dear!  I  wouldn't  If  I  were 
you.  Remember  wbat  happened  to  Trotsky. 
(Laughter  | 

Mr.  Fosm.  It  is  a  sociaUst  country  follow- 
ing a  correct  policy. 

Mrs.  Lucr.  Incidentally,  rpeaklng  of  Trot- 
sky, do  you  approve  of  muider  as  nn  Instru- 
ment of  national  policy? 

Mr.  Fosm.  Fltst  of  all.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  way  you  put  that  question  Is  a  slander 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  It  constitutes  war 
mongerlng,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  menacing 
manifestations  in  our  country  ax  the  present 
time,  the  systematic  slandering  of  an  ally  that 
gave  30  times  as  much  in  dead  as  we  did  in 
the  war. 

Mr.  CHAMBxaLiM.  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  Mr.  Fester.  Mr.  Foster  has 
doubtless  seen  the  statement  by  Carlos 
Prestes.  the  Brazilian  communist  leader,  that 
he  would  fight  for  Russia  if  Brazil  and  Russia 
came  into  conflict.  Are  we  to  draw  from  Mr. 
Vtoster's  assumption  that  Russia  is  always 
right  and  America  is  always  wrong,  that  he 
would  be  fighting  on  the  Russian  side  if 
America  and  Russia  ever  came  Into  conflict? 

Mr.  Foem.  Whenever  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Is  correct,  the  Communists  give 
It  100  percent  support,  and  there  is  nobody 
in  the  United  States  who  were  more  loyal 
supporters  of  the  war  than  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Chamberlin.  Because  they  believed  it 
to  be  Stalin's  war. 

Chairman  OsAinx.  I  think  Dr.  Ward  wants 
•  word 

Dr.  Waio.  Mr  Chamberlln.  why  do  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union  have  and  exercise  the 
tuirestrlcted  right  ot  recall  of  their  elected 
representatives? 

Mr.  Chambxbun.  All  political  and  civil  lib- 
erties in  the  Soviet  Union  are  a  complete  hoax 
and  sham. 

Dr  Wako  Is  that  so,  now,  Mr.  Chamber- 
Un 

Chairman  Osanik.  Please.  Dr.  Ward.  Let 
blm  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  CBAicBCxuN.  In  the  assembly  of  trained 
seals  called  the  Supreme  Soviet  they  have 
never  had  a  single  vote  that  was  not  unani- 
mous. There  never  has  been  one  word  in  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Soviet  Union 
published  which  was  critical  of  Stalin.  In 
the  very  minor  cases  where  they  have  recalled 
people,  it  was  usually  someone  whom  Stalin 
wanted  to  get  rid  of,  and  there  have  been 
far  mors  recalls.  I  assure  you.  Dr.  Ward,  by 
secret  arrests.  Whether  you  want  to  call  it 
OOPU  or  Narkomindel  or  NKVD,  it  is  the 
same  terrorist  gang.  Whatever  name  It  may 
give  Itself,  there  have  been  far  more  recalls 
by  its  method  than  by  any  other  process. 

Dr.  Waso.  Tliat  is  a  typical  reply,  Mr. 
Chamberlin,  typical  of  your  writings  and  typ- 
ical of  yoiu"  speeches.  It  is  an  evasion  and  a 
distortion,  and  there  is  not  a  shred  of  fact. 
Now  I  will  give  you  some  facts.  The  war 
municipal  government  of  Leningrad  during 
the  war  recalled  by  public  election,  recalled 
by  an  election  demanded  by  the  people,  five 
members  of  the  municipal  government.  I 
have  a  letter  here  from  a  cotintry  school 
teacher  explaining  the  situation  in  her  vil- 
lage soviet  and  telling  how  the  people  them- 
selves, when  they  found  that  some  of  their 
representatives,  were,  as  the  old  Russian 
proverb  has  it.  "neither  a  candle  for  God  nor 
a  poker  for  the  devtl,"  recalled  them  by  pop- 
tilar  election. 

Mrs.  Lud.  May  I  ask 

Mr.  Chambesun.  Let  me  come  back  here. 
I  have  a  question  I  have  long  been  pining 
to  ask  Dr.  Ward.  1  get  the  impression  from 
Dr.  Wards  writings  that  he  thinks  Russia, 
with  its  mass  slave  labor,  its  whole  exccu- 


Dr.  Wats.  More  distortion. 


Mr.  Chambesun.  Is  morally  superior  to 
America.  How  do  you  explain.  Dr.  Ward,  that 
Americans  had  virtually  100  percent  loyalty 
to  their  Government  during  the  war  vhlle 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russians  fought 
with  the  German  army  during  the  war.  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  or  milUcns 
of  refugees  from  Soviet  soil  in  Europe  now 
who  fear  death  rather  than  be  repatriated  to 
their  country. 

Mrs.  Luci.  They  Just  do  not  like  It  there. 

Dr.  Ward.  None  of  your  figures  correspond, 
any  more  than  your  wTltmgs,  to  the  facts, 
Mr.  Chamberlln. 

Mr.  Chamberlin.  Will  you  believe  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley,  who  said  150.000  Russians 
were  captured  on  the  western  front? 

Dr.  Ward.  He  has  never  let  me  answer  the 
first  one  yet.  I  have  the  answer  for  the  first 
one.  He  charges  me  with  believing  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  morally  superior  to  the  United 
States.  He  charged  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
similarly,  and  although  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury twice  disavowed  this  position  in  his 
book,  he  and  the  Times  both  refused  to  cor- 
rect the  error.  Now.  Mr.  Chamberlin,  that  is 
the  kind  of  thing  you  have  been  putting  over 
on  the  people  of  this  country  lor  a  long 
time,  distorting  other  people's  views. 

Mrs.  Luce.  May  I  ask  you  a  very  simple 
question?  In  a  congressioniU  committee 
hearing  a  few  weeks  ago.  a  month  or  so  ago, 
a  misguided  congressman  called  Wendell 
Wlllkie  a  Communist,  and  Mr  Foster  Jumped 
to  his  feet  and  said  at  the  top  of  his  lun^s 
that  this  was  a  smear.  (Apparently  Mr. 
Foster,  himself,  thinks  it  is  a  disgrace  for  an 
American  citizen  to  be  a  Communist.  But 
you  are  here  defending  communism.)  I  want 
to  ask  you.  would  you  call  It  a  smear,  too.  If 
I  called  you  a  Communist? 

Chairman  Granix.  We  pause 

Dr.  Ward.  I  would  call  it  a  falsehood 

Mrs.  Luce.  But  If  you  would  be  angry  at 
being  called  a  Communist,  why  are  you  de- 
fending communism 

Chairman  Granik.  We  must  pause  now  for 
a  summation  of  the  arguments  advanced 
this  evening.  Mrs.  Luci,  will  you  sum  up, 
please? 

Mrs.  Luce.  This  has  been  a  very  turgid 
argument.  The  pcsillon  of  Mr.  Foster  and 
Dr.  Ward  seems  to  be  that  communism  Is  a 
system  that  will  bring  us  all  paradise  ou 
earth.  Mr.  Poster  has  just  claimed  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  world  for  communism 
since  1917.  And  yet  never  in  the  world's 
history  have  there  been  so  many  homeless 
and  hungry  and  terror-stricken  and  enslaved 
people.  Mr.  Foster,  I  am  afraid  that  your 
earthly  paradise  is  receding  faster  and  faster. 
If  only  you  and  all  your  Communists  had 
not  deserted  your  Christian  faith,  you  would 
at  least  have  one  consolation,  which  would 
be  that  your  heavenly  paradise  is  growing 
substantially  closer. 

But  as  I  said,  that  there  Is  one  way  to 
settle  all  the  disputes  of  the  evening  about 
how  communism  is  really  workitg.  and  that 
is  for  Stalin  to  lift  the  Iron  curtain  and  let  ua 
all  go  and  look  at  it  and  report  otir  findings. 
The  fact  that  he  doesn't,  puts  the  burden  of 
proof  u).on  him.  and  It  puts  the  burden  of 
proof  on  you  and  Mr.  Potter. 

The  charge  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  I 
have  made  tonight  is  that  you  and  the 
American  Communist  Party  are  not  loyal  to 
the  United  States,  but  that  you  are  loyal 
to  an  antlreliglous  foreign  system  and  gov- 
ernment which  has  been  characterized  by 
torture  to  obtain  confessions,  executions 
without  trial,  falsification  cf  the  record,  flog- 
gings, beatings,  shootings,  slave  labor,  and 
the  suppression  of  all  minority  and  Indi- 
vidual opinion.  I  would  rather  die  than  live 
under  such  a  system  and.  incidentally.  I 
think  Dr.  Ward  would,  too,  though  I  am  not 
sure.  In  any  case,  like  many  liberals  of  his 
ilk.  Dr.  Ward  Is  a  self-deluded  man.  He  ta 
fighting    against    cur    system    of    Christian 


democracy,  a  system  which  he  does  not  in 
his  heart  wish  to  destroy,  and  defending  ti 
system  that  he  could  not  bear  to  live  under. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Luce. 
your  time  has  expired.  Dr.  Ward,  will  yot; 
sum  up? 

Dr.  WARE,  Yef :  I  will. 

The  difference  between  us  is  the  difference 
between  facts  and  distortions  in  viewing  de- 
mocracy as  a  historic  process  which  has  its 
imperfect  stages.  I  have  never  found  any- 
body in  authority  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
did  not  ask  me  to  see  their  bad  things  as 
well  as  their  good  things  and  to  tell  them 
honestly  where  they  were  wrong  as  well  as 
where  they  were  right.  I  have  never  held  a 
Utopian  viewpoint.  It  Is  a  developing  propo- 
sition. It  has  its  defects,  but  it  is  on  the 
way  to  correction. 

We  have  shown  here  from  different  jip- 
proaches  that,  both  In  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice, communism  Is  democratic,  a  process  ol 
democratic  development,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  basically  democratic  regime 
Its  postwar  foreign  policy  makes  for  de- 
mocracy and  peace. 

Our  opponents  have  indulged  in  reckle<« 
distortions  and  misrepresentations  of  com- 
munist policy.  The  logic  of  this  position  Is 
war,  a  war  which  General  Eisenhower  has 
warned  would  be  \on^  and  ruinous. 

We  have  shown  also  that  the  danger  to 
world  democracy  comes  not  from  commun- 
ism, but  from  American  economic  royalists 
and  their  British  friends.  It  is  American 
Imperlialist  monopolies  that  today  are  ii 
menace  to  everything  democratic  In  our 
country  and  in  the  world.  With  their  im- 
perialist aggression  and  their  control  of  our 
foreign  policy,  they  become  the  malnsta/ 
of  world  reaction.  To  avoid  a  disastrous 
atomic  war  costing  millions  of  AmerlcaJi 
lives,  the  American  people  need  to  take  their 
foreign  policy  away  from  the  monoplists 
and 

Mrs.  Luce.  And  give  It  to  Mr.  Poster? 

Dr.  Ward.  Not  place  their  whole  reliance 
on  Republicans  and  Southern  poll-tax  Dem- 
ocrats. Give  it  to  the  American  people,  Mrs. 
Luce,  not  the  Republicans  and  southern 
poll-Ux  Democrats  who  destroy  democracy 
in  the  South  and  what  they  do  to  the  Negio 
people — who  refuse  to  enact  Roosevelt's  eco- 
nomic bin  of  rights.  We  need  to  return  io 
Roosevelt's  policy  of  world  collaboration. 

Mrs.  Luce.  Roosevelt  said  that  we  mxiat 
never  forget  that  Soviet  Russia  was  a  dic- 
tatorship as  absolute  and  bloody  as  ai  y 
other. 

Dr.  Ward.  Mrs.  Luce,  If  your  manners  are 
no  better 

Mrs.  Luce.  A  touch  of  communistic  tactics 
seems  to  have  seized  me. 

I>r.  W.\RD.  We  must  compel  the  Truman 
administration  to  restore  Big  Three  unit/. 
to  drop  the  warlike  gestapo  policy.  World 
peace  and  democracy  depend  upon  tl^e 
American  people  getting  control  of  their 
foreign  policy. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  am  sorry,  our  tlire 
Is  up.     [Applause.] 


Pacific  Southwest  Manpower  Review  Indi- 
cates Postwar  Recovery  Slow 
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Mr.  Mcdonough.    Mr.  speaker,  the 
utilization  of  manpower  in  the  Pacific 
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southwest  territoi-y  is  becoming  a  serious 
problem  in  our  economy.  Behind  this 
problem  are  factors  such  as  availability 
of  materials,  price  controls,  disposal  of 
governmental  wartime  surplu.ses,  and 
housing. 

In  order  to  understand  the  manpower 
picture  throughout  this  region,  the  CED 
oflBce  has  visited  key  communities,  has 
checked  Government  statist ic.<.  and  has 
talked  with  business  leaders  about  the 
story  behind  the  figures. 

Here  are  some  of  the  figures: 

First.  Los  Angeles  County:  March  un- 
employment is  estimated  at  218.000. 
This  is  10.000  more  than  in  February  and 
February  was  10  percent  greater  than 
January. 

Second.  San  Diego:  Unemployment 
during  March  had  increased  to  29.400. 
This  is  over  11.000  more  than  2  months 
ago. 

Third.  San  Bernardino-Riverside: 
March  unemployment  is  estimated  at 
13.700.  This  is  a  13  percent  increase  over 
February. 

UNEMPLOTMENT    INSimANCC    CLAIMS 

First.  Veterans:  Week  ending  March 
28 — 61.214  veterans  claims  were  paid  in 
southern  California.  This  is  over  30.000 
more  payments  than  were  made  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Second.  Civilians:  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia during  the  week  ending  March  28. 
115.570  idle  people  drew  unemployment 
checks.  This  figure  has  been  increased 
each  week. 

In  actual  dollars  this  means  that  the 
unemployment  insurance  pay  roll  in 
southern  California  was  $3,536,000  for  1 
week. 

About  6 '2  percent  of  the  claims  on  our 
State  funds  are  made  from  outside  of  the 
State.  This  is  interesting  because  it 
gives  some  indication  of  the  number  of 
our  wartime  workers  that  have  left  the 
State. 

Here  are  some  general  statements: 

First.  Heavy  immigration  continues 
particularly  among  veterans.  There  are 
still  over  50  percent  of  the  veterans  seek- 
ing jobs  in  this  territory  who  have  neither 
lived  nor  woiked  here  previously. 

Second.  The  job  opportunities  now  be- 
ing listed  through  the  USES  are  declin- 
ing seriously  both  in  number  and  quality. 
For  example,  one  community  had  over 
22,500  requests  for  placements  and  less 
than  1.300  job  openings.  Another  com- 
munity had  over  3.700  people  applying 
for  work  and  about  614  job  openings. 
If  job  openings  listed  through  USES  are 
going  down,  they  should  be  going  up  in 
busine.ss  associations  that  are  doing  a 
placement  job.  However,  this  has  not 
been  geneially  true. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  well  quali- 
fied veterans  who  are  becoming  extreme- 
ly discouraged  over  the  lack  of  any  type 
of  suitable  opening. 

EXPLANATION 

First.  Job  openings:  Business  is  very 
cautious  about  increasing  employment. 
This  is  due  to  lack  of  certainty  alwut  flow 
of  materials,  and  lack  of  confidence  in 
pricing  policies.  There  is  a  hesitancy  to 
make  commitments  on  jobs  before  assur- 
ance that  materials  will  come  and  pric- 
ing policies  will  be  fair. 
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Second.  Many  organizations  faced 
with  commitments  to  men  in  service 
have  not  taken  action  regarding  some  of 
their  "temporary"  wartime  employees. 
This  has  caused  an  extreme  shortage  of 
white-collar  jobs. 

There  is  still  a  very  strong  tendency 
on  the  part  of  unemployed  individuals, 
both  veterans  and  civilians,  to  be  very 
choosey  about  the  type  of  work  which 
they  will  enter.  This  is  all  part  of  a  n*- 
tional  downgrading  problem. 

SrGCr.STFD  ACTION 

First.  That  increased  emphasis  must 
be  given  to  problems  of  materials,  pric- 
ing, and  housing. 

Second.  That  the  employers  through- 
out southern  California  consider  giving 
preference  to  veterans  who  have  worked 
and  lived  here  previously. 

Third.  That  employers  attempt  ."^ome 
commitment  with  well-qualified  Inci- 
viduals  as  to  the  time  when  they  will 
employ  and  will  expand.  Employers  can 
then  recommend  tem*,orary  training  or 
experience  wliich  will  prepare  the  inCii- 
vidual  for  the  job  in  question. 

Fourth.  That  employers  make  greater 
use  of  apprenticeship  programs. 

Fifth.  That  employers  be  stimulated 
to  list  any  information  about  job  oppcr- 
tunities  with  central  souices  which  are 
now  interviewing  very-well-qualified  p<  r- 
.«onnel.  whether  these  central  sources  be 
business  group^s.  business  associations  or 
governmental  agencies. 

Sixth.  That  a  publicity  program  be 
originated  throughout  Southern  Califor- 
nia to  stimulate  the  listing  of  job  oppor- 
tunities, at  the  same  time  that  business 
organizations  are  working  to  correct  e\  ils 
of  black  market,  surplus  disposal  and 
unrealistic  pricing  policies. 

Seventh.  Tliat  a  manpower  story  be 
submitted  to  Conpie.s.';men  to  show  them 
the  alarming  nature  of  our  material  sup- 
ply problems. 

Eighth.  That  community  busines.s  or- 
ganizations take  a  strong  stand  on  the 
return  of  the  employment  functions  to 
the  SUte. 

Ninth.  That  representatives  from 
CED  and  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  investigate  the  State*s  pro- 
posed program  for  handling  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  if  and  when  USRS  Is 
returned  to  them.  We  should  then  de- 
velop business  recommendations  for  Jim 
Bryant  who  is  in  charge  of  the  California 
Emplojinent  Stabilization  program. 


Who  Are  the  UPWA 
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Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  my  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  yesterday  concerning  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Mitchell,  President  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  I  believe  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  will  be  Interested 
in  reading  an  informative  article  by  Mr. 


Jerry  Klutt2  in  the  last  Sunday's  kiue 
of  the  Washington  Post.  I  am  including 
it  herewith : 

Federal  workers  not  only  hare  •  new 
union.  CIO's  United  Public  Workers  ot  Amer- 
ica, but  tbey  also  bare  a  new  leader.  Abram 
Flaxer.  of  New   York,   the  union   prealdent. 

Flazer  l.s  relatively  unkuomn  b*re  He 
made  his  first  public  sp«^ch  !■  '       mem- 

bers here  Friday  night  in  the  (  e  Au- 

ditorium. Thofe  who  attended  saw  and 
heard  a  persunslve  spenker.  an  able  organr 
Izer.  and  a  vigorous  individual. 

The  union  leader  has  a  pleasant  nfraonaltty. 
He  appears  to  take  things  easy.  He  ts  short, 
has  a  mop  of  black  hair,  and  a  Ftralgbt- 
stemmed  pipe  is  seldom  from  his  mi  uth. 

Though  only  41.  Flazer  to  an  old  hand  in 
union  affairs.  He  was  an  oOelal  of  the  AFL't 
public  worker  union  10  1037  when  John  L. 
Lea-Is.  then  the  CIO  boss.  ap(>oiuted  him  to 
form  the  Slate.  County,  and  Municipal  Work- 
ers of  America.  He  did,  and  be  built  it  up 
to  an  organization  of  331  locals  and  &0.OOO 
memt>ers. 

UNION   MAS  tTO.OOO  IN  BANK 

n.ixer  today  is  more  powerful  than  ever. 
His  SCMWA  was  merped  with  CIO's  United 
Federal  Worker.s,  and  he  emer^red  as  the  domi- 
nant leader  of  the  new  union.  UPW.*  Two 
of  the  three  top  UPWA  offices  are  held  by 
former  SCMWA  offlcial*.  Flaxer  and  Bob  Weln- 
stein,  director  of  organisation.  Eleanor  Nel- 
son, former  UFWA  president,  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  UPWA 

Another  important  point:  Flaxer's  old 
union  had  a  970.000  bank  account  while 
UFWA  found  It  moat  difficult  to  balance  lu 
lx>oks  and  for  years  it  was  given  grants  by 
the  CIO  Further.  SCMWA  had  twice  aa 
many  members  as  UFWA. 

So  there  is  no  question  that  Flaxer  ts  the 
No.  1  person  In  the  UPWA  and  what  he  sa3r* 
and  does  must  ht  reckoned  with  by  Federal. 
State,  county,  and   municipal  governments. 

HK   CALLS    SOtTKCES   DOUBTTtn. 

[A  preliminary  draft  of  this  article  was 
made  available  to  Flaxer  for  comment. 
Flaxer  contented  himself  with  charging  that 
the  article  was  part  of  a  campaign  of  "mis- 
representation and  vUlfication"  by  the  Post, 
passing  up  the  opportunity  to  rebut  specific 
passages.  Flaxer  asserted  that  Kluttz  uaed 
sources  which  Klutte  "would  not  consider 
reliable."  He  added  that  Kluttz  distorted 
"the  views  which  I  expressed  several  jreara 
ago  In  a  magazine  article  by  quoting  tHe 
article  out  of  context."  He  said  the  true 
program  and  purposes  of  the  Government 
employes  union  were  outlined  In  an  adver* 
tisement  In  the  May  15  Post.— Editor's  Note.] 

ACTIONS  RE  DETUCDS 

Since  UPWA  was  created  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  at  Atlantic  City,  Flaxer  has  had  his 
hands  full  defending  a  couple  of  actions  of 
that  convention.     "They  are : 

1.  The  provision  in  the  UPWA  constitu- 
tion that  leaves  the  way  open  to  strikes 
against  Federal,  Slate,  county,  and  municipal 
governpaents. 

2.  The  Communist  line  foreign  policy  res- 
olution which  demanded  the  removal  of 
American  and  BrltiAh  troops  from  friendly 
nations  and  refusing  to  demand  the  same  at 
Russia. 

The  Congress  is  threatening  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  would  »>ar  from  Federal  employ- 
ment any  member  of  any  organization  that 
"asserts"  the  right  to  strike  against  the  Gov- 
ern ment. 

KAKK  AND  FOZ  BALK 

Many  union  rsnk  and  filers  are  revolting 
againtt  the  pro-Russian  foreign  policy  res- 
olution. They  are  supporting  a  sutetitute 
which  supports  the  official  CIO-PAC  position 
which  isn't  Ccmmimist- biased. 
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And  now.  It  Is  a  proper  question  to  ask — 
were  these  two  actions  ol  the  UPWA  conven- 
tion accidents,  or  were  they  by  design? 

The  official  UPWA  line,  as  set  forth  by 
Flaxer.  Nelson,  and  other  paid  officers.  Is  now 
to  flatly  oppoee  strikes  In  the  public  service, 
and  <2)  to  kiss  off  the  Communist  line  for- 
eign policy  resolution  as  a  convention  act 
made  solely  by  the  delegates  themselves. 

Maybe  so. 

But  since  Flaxer  and  his  old  SCMWA  are  so 
little  known  here,  and  In  view  of  the  Intense 
controversy  of  the  two  convention  actions, 
it  is  certainly  in  order  to  go  back  a  bit  to 
see  how  Flaxer  and  his  union  have  behaved 
In  the  past.  Doing  so.  will  give  us  a  better 
perspective  of  what  happened  at  the  Atlantic 
City  convention. 

DAILT    WORKER   CITED 

First,  the  strike  controversy. 

In  September  1941  SCMWA  held  its  second 
biennial  convention.  The  Dally  Worker,  offi- 
cial Communist  Party  organ,  had  an  article 
on  September  27  of  that  year  In  which  it  said 
Flaxer  supported  a  proposed  constitutional 
provision  which  declared : 

■"There  Is  no  law  or  any  legal  precedent 
denying  us  the  right  to  strike  and  we  will 
fight  any  abridgment  of  this  right." 

Several  months  later.  In  the  April  1942 
edition  of  Survey  magazine.  Flaxer  wrote: 

"The  Government  employer  asserts  that  a 
atnke  against  the  Oovernment  is  akin  to 
Insurrection.  Therefore.  If  the  Government 
employee  strikes  he  is  subject  to  penalties. 
But  if  the  Government  employee  refrains 
from  striking  he  is  barred  from  the  collective- 
bargaining  rights  to  which  other  citizens  are 
entitled.  Can  a  more  effective  trap  l)e  de- 
rised  for  trade-union  men  and  women?" 

And  this  added  bit  of  evidence — Flaxers 
SCMWA  has  engaged  in  several  strikes  in  the 
public  service.  A  SCMWA  official  told  me  in 
Atlantic  City  that  he  thought  the  number 
was  eight.     He  wasnt  sure. 

I  also  talked  to  Flaxer  about  the  strike 
provision.  The  UPWA  president  told  me  in 
Atlantic  City  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  a  strike  under  the  Constitution,  but  he 
offered  the  opinion  that  it  would  rarely,  if 
ever,  occur. 

Now,  let's  take  up  the  Communist  line 
foreign-policy  resolution.  Was  It  really  the 
will  of  the  600  delegates — an  accident — or 
was  it  by  design? 

In  1938.  the  Communist  line  was  anti- 
Hitler.  In  March  of  that  year  Flaxer  had 
his  name  on  a  statement  Issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  cited 
as  a  Communist  front  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, which  demanded  cooperation  of  the 
United  States,  Soviet  Russia,  and  other 
peace-loving  nations  to  prevent  the  Fascist 
Powers  from  obtaining  the  means  to  carry 
on  war. 

On  March  25.  1939.  SCMWA  members  par- 
ticipated in  a  stop-Hitler  parade  in  New  York 
City. 

IN  THE  LITE  OF  THE  PACT 

Then  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  was  signed, 
and  lets  see  how  Flaxer  and  his  union  be- 
haved. 

The  Daily  Worker  of  September  12.  1940. 
quotes  Flaxer  as  denouncing  compulsory 
military  service,  declaring  it  "could  knock 
Into  a  cocked  haf  civil-service  tenure,  sen- 
iority rights,  and  income  levels. 

Earlier,  ou  April  6.  SCMWA  members  staged 
a  demonstration  in  New  York's  Madison 
Square  Park  to  show  'how  much  they  hate 
war  and  want  the  United  States  to  stay  out." 
Members  were  urged  to  write  the  President 
to  tell  him  the  "Yanks  are  not  coming." 
Peace  committees  were  formed  In  many 
SCMWA  locals  and  a  weekly  score  sheet  for 
pe«ee  was  published  by  the  union. 

FltJier  was  a  leader  in  the  American  Peace 
Mcblltzation  which  threw  a  picket  line  about 


the  White  House,  and  which,  oddly  enotigh, 
was  withdrawn  the  day  t)efore  Hitler  invaded 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  peace  outfit  was 
against  lend-lease,  convoys,  conscription,  and 
the  imperialist  war. 

ANOTHEK    SOMESSAULT 

But  Flaxer  and  his  group  flopped  again 
when  the  Nazis  Invaded  Russia.  At  the  1941 
CIO  convention,  Flaxer  said  in  part: 

"The  object  of  our  fore'gn  policy  is  the  de- 
feat of  fascism  and  we  are  going  to  take 
every  step  that  Is  necessary  to  bring  about 
this  defeat  •  •  •  it  is  a  policy  that  re- 
quires the  revision  of  our  Neutrality  Act 
•  •  •  and  requires  that  our  seamen 
stand  ready  to  their  stations  and  be  ready 
to  shoot  at  sight  •  •  •  It  Is  a  policy  that 
recognizes  that  this  war  is  our  war." 

With  the  war  won.  the  Communist  line  has 
changed  again.  The  line  is  to  charge  the 
United  States  and  the  British  with  imperial- 
istic ambitions:  to  demand  the  withdrawal 
of  all  United  States  and  British  troops  from 
friendly  nations,  and  to  charge  the  United 
States  and  Britain  are  ganging  up  to  Isolate 
and  destroy  Russia. 

This  Is  the  line  Indorsed  by  the  UPWA 
convention. 

So  again,  I  ask  In  all  sincerity:  Was  the 
convention  action  an  accident,  or  by  design? 

Now.  here  are  other  straws  in  the  wind 
which  may.  or  may  not,  be  a  clue  as  to  the 
character  of  the  new  union. 

A  good  many  people  here — Including  many 
UPWA  members — were  horrified  when  a  mo- 
tion was  voted  down  In  a  caucus  of  some  New 
Jersey  delegates  at  Atlantic  City  to  amend 
the  constitution  to  bar  Communists.  Nazis, 
and  Fascists  from  membership  in  the  union. 

Well,  the  SCMWA  convention  held  In  Lans- 
ing. Mich.,  in  September  1941,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  rejected  a  proposal  to 
outlaw  Communists,  Nazis,  and  Fascists  from 
union  office. 

And  again  the  New  York  Times,  the  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1938,  edition,  quoted  Flaxer  on  the 
issue  of  barring  Communists  from  member- 
ship in  CIO  unions  to  this  effect: 

"We  do  not  inquire  as  to  the  political  affilia- 
tions of  our  members.  .We  have  no  specific 
way  of  knowing  or  any  specific  Interest  in  the 
w^ay  our  members  exercise  their  political' 
franchise." 

A  rrw  MORE  INCIDENTS 

So  is  it  by  design  or  accident  that  the 
UPWA  constitution  permits  Communists, 
Fascists,  and  Nazis  to  be  members  and  officers 
of  the  union? 

Other  straws: 

The  October  28.  1940.  edition  of  the  Dally 
Worker  reveals  that  Flaxer  was  a  delegate  on 
the  committee  of  election  rights  to  protest 
to  the  then  Governor  Lehman  against  at- 
tempts by  pressure  and  coercion  to  keep  the 
Communist  Party  off  the  ballot  in  the  No- 
vember 5  New  York  election. 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  on  March 
25.  1943.  said  that  Flaxer  was  one  of  three 
CIO  national  presidents  who  signed  a  protest 
attacking  their  own  leaders  and  others  who 
protested  the  executions  of  Heniyk  Ehrlich 
and  Victor  Alter.  Polish  laborites,  by  the 
Soviet  Government. 

And  there  are  other  straws.  Add  them  up 
and  make  up  your  own  mind.  I  happen  to 
believe  it  Is  most  important  for  Government 
employees  generally,  and  UPWA  members  In 
particular,  to  know  something  of  the  records 
of  their  leaders. 

And  these  are  the  vital  statistics:  Flaxer 
was  born  in  Vilna,  Russia,  on  September  12. 
1904.  He  claims  citizenship  through  his 
father,  who  was  naturalized  in  Brooklyn  In 
1917.  He  holds  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
In  philosophy  which  he  received  from  City 
College  of  New  York  in  1932.  He  married 
Charlotte  Rosswaag  in  1941. 


Whither  the  Strike? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  May  25  Uegislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5  • ,  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  Palmer  Hoyt,  the 
new  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post,  wrote  a  most  significant  editorial 
on  the  current  tragic  railroad  and  coal 
industry  .strikes,  I  especially  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  his  insistence 
that  Congress  meet  its  full  responsibility 
which  is  tremendous  in  the  greatest 
crisis  since  Ft.  Sumter  was  fired  upon. 
Editor  Hoyt  was  speaking  for  every 
American  when  he  wrote  that  editorial; 
he  was  pleading  the  cause  of  millions 
of  .starving  women  and  children  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  when  he  made  his  stirring 
plea. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  inserted  ia  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

WHITHER  THE  STRIKE? 

At  the  present  moment  the  United  States 
is  locked  in  its  most  serious  strike  since  this 
Republic  opened  its  doors  for  business.  By 
and  large,  the  vast  network  of  United  States 
railroads  is  inoperative. 

Pew  have  realized  how  dependent  Is  our 
economy  on  rail  transportation.  In  Chicago 
and  the  East,  millions  of  city  workers  depend 
on  trains  to  get  them  to  and  from  their 
employment. 

The  whole  Nation  is  generally  dependent 
on  the  railroads  for  its  food  and  this  de- 
pendence is  a  very  vital  thing  Indeed  as 
far  as  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States 
are  concerned. 

In  fact,  our  present  economy  for  peace  and 
for  war  is  built  upon  steel  rails.  -  It  is  now 
apparent,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  that 
this  foundation  of  prosperity  and.  In  fact, 
our  very  existence  has  not  been  properly 
safeguarded. 

There  Is  little  point  now  in  name  calling, 
in  recrimination,  or  second  guessing,  but 
there  is  great  point  in  suggesting  some  of 
the  Inevitable  results  that  will  come  about 
as  the  strike  goes  on. 

There  are  facta  that  all  American  people 
must  face  in  this  crisis.  There  are  facta 
labor  must  face  and  facts  that  management 
must  face.  There  are  facts  the  White  House 
must  face  and  facts  the  Congress  must  face. 

First.  While  there  is  scant  possibility  that 
there  will  ije  many  Americans  who  will  actu- 
ally starve  to  death  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  there  will  be  millions  who  will 
starve  to  death  overseas  t>ecause  the  Ameri- 
can railroads  are  on  strike. 

At  this  certain  and  grim  specter  of  death 
to  millions  not  only  the  striking  trainmen 
and  their  leaders,  Johnson  and  Whitney  of 
the  brotherhoods,  but  President  Truman,  a 
surprisingly  politically  minded  Congress  and 
all  the  rest  of  us  must  direct  our  unhappy 
gaze. 

Second,  and  this  is  something  for  labor  to 
study  long  and  thoughtfully.  Government 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  railroads 
(and  of  the  coal  mines,  too)  well  may  come 
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about.    This  could  be  an  eventually  unhappy 
slttiation  for  both  the  workers  and  public. 

Third.  The  ultimate  projection  of  this 
strike  could  well  mean  the  overthrow  of  our 
economy  and  In  this  grim  eventuality  labor 
would  stand  the  greatest  loss  for  nowhere  In 
the  world  has  labor  reached  as  high  a  social 
place  or  economic  reward  as  In  these  United 
States. 

Fourth.  This  strike  deals  a  deadly  blow  at 
reconversion,  at  our  hopes  to  ci.introl  infla- 
tion and  at  our  world  position.  The  effects 
of  the  rail  strike  will  be  felt  for  months  and 
they  will  constltuie  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
prosperity  we  need  and  can  have. 

Columns  might  and  will  be  written  on  the 
certain  change  that  the  railroad  crisis  will 
have  on  public  groups  and  private  lives  bUt 
such  writings  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  our 
President  and  our  Congress  face  the  gravest 
time  for  decision  since  the  Civil  War  rent 
the  Ptates. 

This  crisis  brings  particular  responsibility 
for  wise  action  to  certain  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  have  been  friends  of  labor  and 
who  are  recognized  as  national  leaders. 
Special  reference  is  made  to  Senators  Moasi 
of  Oregon.  Murxat  of  Montana  and  Wagnex 
of  New  York  and  In  the  House  to  Helen 
Gahacan  Douglas,  Aoolph  J.  Sabath,  Mikz- 
Mansfield.  and  M.\rt  Morton. 

Our  labor  relations  now  rest  on  such  shift- 
ing sands  as  the  Wagner  Act,  the  Smith- 
Connally  bill  and  the  proposed  Case  legisla- 
tion. Collective  bargaining  has  become  a 
Joke  In  too  many  instances,  as  witness.  John 
L.  Lewis'  refusal  to  even  reveal  the  demands 
of  the  coal  miners  as  to  hours,  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

, Solid.  ba£ic  legislation  must  be  passed  by 
the  Congress  which  will  recognize  the  right 
oiU  labor,  management,  and  the  public  and 
which  will  prevent  such  high-handed  and  un- 
reasonable performances  as  have  been  staged 
by  John  L.  Lewis.  A.  F.  Whitney  and  Alvanley 
Johnston  of  the  brotherhoods. 

Solid,  basic  legislation  that  takes  full  cog- 
nizance of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  freedom 
of  the  individual  worker  is  desperately  indi- 
cated, but  law  that  also  completely  concedes 
th^t  the  basic  principle  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights  provides  that  no  one 
can  have  freedom  or  rights  or  privileges 
without  accompanying  responsibility.  Free- 
dom without  responsibility  can  have  no 
part  In  a  democracy. 

It  should  be  thoughtfully  recognized  by 
management  associations  and  labor  unions 
alike  that  there  can  be  no  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  for  example,  no 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  total 
government.  Labor  unions  today  are  a  nec- 
essary part  of  our  democracy,  but  no  union 
member  or  union  leader  should  ever  forget 
what  Robert  Ley.  head  of  labor  in  Hitler's 
government,  said  to  a  congress  of  German 
workers  some  10  years  ago,  "I  am  yotir  labor 
union." 

Scant  applause  will  come  to  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  for  striking  or  to  our  national 
leaders  for  permitting  the  strike  because  the 
whole  world  will  cruelly  feel  its  effects. 
However,  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of 
today  sets  forth  the  probability  of  a  new 
propaganda  drive  by  Russia.  The  dispatch 
points  out  that  one  of  the  major  themes  of 
the  Soviet  propagandists  has  been  the  In- 
abUlty  of  the  capitalistic  system  to  cope  with 
postwar  crises.  The  dispatch  points  out  that 
the  Industrial  disputes  in  the  United  States 
have  been  held  up  to  the  people  of  Russia 
and  Europe  as  evidences  of  weaikness.  and  It 
relates  that  a  Soviet  Einbassy  bulletin  Issued 
in  Washington  asserted  that  while  billions 
of  workers  in  capitalistic  society  were  fear- 
ful of  their  Jobs.  Soviet  workers  were  assured 
of  steady  employment.  Russia  is  a  bad  place 
for  endorsement  of  the  raUroad  strike  to 
come  from. 

Palmes  Hott, 
Editor  and  Publisher,  the  Denver  Post. 


Hifher  Ceilings  on  Wheat  Urged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article: 

HIGHER    CEILINGS    ON    WHXAT    UBGEO 

Washington.  May  15.  — Representative 
WiCKERSHAM,  Democrat.  Oklahoma,  sug- 
gested today  that  the  Government  halt 
wheat  buying  May  2P  and  raise  celling  prices 
on  wheat  45  cents  a  bushel  for  the  next  120 
days,  so  the  Increase  will  apply  to  the  new 
crop. 

Pa>Tnent  of  a  30-cent-a-bushel  bonus  to 
obtain  wheat  for  famine  relief  is  scheduled 
to  end  May  25.  Celling  prices  on  wheat  were 
raised  15  cents  a  bushel  effective  last  Mon- 
day. 

.  WiCKEKSHAM  Contended  that  if  the  ceil- 
ings on  the  new  wheat  crop  were  Increased 
45  cents  a  btishel,  the  grain  would  move 
promptly  from  harvest  field  to  elevators, 
terminals,  and  mills. 

Otherwise,  he  said,  farmers  will  withhold 
their  grain  expecting  higher  prices  or  Gov- 
ernment bonuses  later. 

WicKERSHAM  also  recommended  that  if 
farmers  sold  both  the  old  and  the  new  crops 
during  the  emergency  period  that  they  l>e 
allowed  to  charge  the  income  of  half  of  It  this 
year  and  choose  any  one  of  the  next  3  years 
in  which  to  list  the  other  half  as  income 
for  income-tax  purposes. 


A  Record  of  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Saturday.  May  25,  1946 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter: 

Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  10,  1946. 
Mr.  Daniel  C    Bicbez. 

Arlington.  Va. 

Mr  Dear  Comrade  Bigbee:  As  a  discharged 
veteran  of  World  War  n,  whose  legal  resi- 
dence is  In  Granite,  Okla.,  you  inquire  con- 
cerning the  record  of  Congressman  Victor 
WicKERSHAM.  Please  be  advised  that  I  have 
known  him  for  more  than  8  years,  since 
shortly  after  he  was  elected  as  a  United 
State  Representative  from  Oklahoma.  He 
l3  congenial,  courteous  and  cooperative. 

I  have  had  many  conversations  with  Con- 
gressman WICKERSHAM,  relative  to  various 
bills  affecting  veterans,  disabled  veterans 
rnd  their  dependents,  and  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  is  sincerely 
interested  in  their  welfare,  and  in  con- 
structive legislation  in  their  behalf.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  has  introduced  a  couple 
of  bills  at  my  request. 

So  far  as  I  know,  he  has  not  voted  again«t 
any  bills  favoraBly  to  affect  veterans,  dis- 
abled veterans  and  the  dependents  of  our 
war  dead,  but  has  been  cooperative  as  to 


all    stich   proposed   legislation    under   coa> 
slderatton. 

I  truft  that  this  furnishes  you  with  th« 
desired  information. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.   W.   Rite, 
National  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Disabled  Amertcon  Veterans. 


The  Present  Labor  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  north  carouna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATM 

Monday.  May  27  {Icgislattt^  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5  > .  1946 

Mr.  HOEY  Mr.  President.  I  a.-ik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
at  Duke  University  commencement  exer- 
cises on  Saturday  morning.  May  25.  1946 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 
as  follows: 

This  is  a  transition  period  in  world  history. 
Old  values  have  t>een  discounted.  The  world 
has  l>een  changed  overnight.  Different 
theories  of  Government  and  varying  philoso- 
phies of  life  are  t>elng  presented  to  us.  There 
is  much  confusion  in  our  thinking  and 
many  people  are  groping  helplessly  In  an 
effort  to  find  a  balance  and  to  chart  their 
life  course  on  some  dependable  basis.  It  la 
a  time  for  profound  thinking,  rather  than  a 
period  for  seizing  the  surface  plans  of  the 
theorists  who  would  save  the  world  en  masse. 

Today  the  challenging  task  confronting 
America  is  to  show  the  world  how  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  man.  It  Is  the  old  is- 
sue of  democracy  versus  dictatorship  and  it 
arises  in  both  the  political  and  the  economic 
field.  There  is  widespread  socialistic  and 
communistic  movements  In  Europe  and  Aala 
and  throughout  the  world.  There  is  much 
Infiltration  in  America. 

One  group.  led  by  W.  Z  Foster,  are  boldly 
and  openly  communistic,  and  in  a  recent 
meeting  in  Madison  Square  Garden  ur^ed 
their  fellow-travelers  to  encourage  all  the 
strikes  possible  Ir  the  United  States  and 
seek  In  every  way  to  disrupt  our  economy  and 
to  try  to  prevent  amicable  adjustments  of 
labor  disputes.  Another  group,  denying  the 
communistic  label,  work  under  cover  and  are 
more  subtle.  Many  of  these  are  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  This  month  employee*  of 
municipal.  State  and  Federal  Government* 
met  in  Atlantic  City  and  organized  a  radical 
union  and  proceeded  to  peas  resolutions  de- 
nouncing the  United  States  and  Great 
Briuin  for  not  removing  troops  from  \-arious 
war  sectors,  and  when  one  delegate  offered  a 
motion  to  include  a  denunciation  of  Russia, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  was  howled  down,  and 
the  original  resolution  was  adopted.  We  have 
the  spectacle  of  Government  employees  evi- 
dencing their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  nation 
while  on  the  pay  roU  of  our  Government  It 
Is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  Socialists  are 
employed  in  practically  every  branch  of  our 
Oovernment.  I  make  bold  to  declare  that 
only  loyal  Americans  who  believe  in  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  ought  to  be  placed 
on  guard. 

Dicutors  have  arisen  In  the  field  of  eoo> 
nomlcs  and  they  have  accumulated  power 
over  business,  industry,  and  the  very  Ufa 
of  the  NaUon.  We  have  permitted  naany  of 
these  organizations  to  grow  powerful  by  fov* 
ernmental  permission,  if  not  apooaorslUp, 
and  the  question  is  going  to  have  to  be  defi- 
nitely determined   as   to  whether   Ihe  trtm 
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government  of  the  people  is  sovereign  and 
can  protect  the  American  people,  or  whether 


loyalty  and  leadership — these  qualities  and 
characteristics  wHl  always  win  and  deserve 
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those  opposing  his  labor  program  and  by  In- 
timating that  the  coal  and  rail  strikes  were 
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government  of  the  people  Is  sovereign  and 
can  prelect  the  American  people,  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  permit  any  labor  or  capital- 
istic dictatoJshlp  to  take  charge  of  cur  Nation 
and  visit  disaster  upon  the  people  at  will. 
I  am  In  favor  cf  the  assertion  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  this  Nation  In  unmistakable  fa5h- 
ion— so  th.1t  even  a  John  L.  Lewis  cun  und-  r- 
stand  it. 

Wnat  do  v/e  most  desire  today?  Is  It 
wealth,  power,  health,  learning,  happiness, 
peace,  or  security?  And  do  we  still  desire 
liberty  and  freedom?  Many  well-meaning 
pec  pic  are  very  tu<y  trying  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  life  for  us  and  Insist  that  it  will 
be  easy  of  accompilshment  If  we  follow  their 
lead  and  adept  a  planned  economy  for  the 
whole  human  race,  with  all  on  the  same 
basis,  and  all  reduced  to  the  level  of  mass 
mediocrity.  Their  purpose  Is  to  provide  se- 
curity for  all. 

Amid  a'.l  the  confusion  of  voices  and  ths 
dm  of  strife,  we  can  hear  the  voice  of  expedi- 
ence admonishing  us  that  there  to  no  panacea 
for  the  solution  of  the  varied  problem  of  the 
individual-  that  we  cannot  provide  any  uni- 
versal system  banishing  poverty  and  want 
and  maugumting  prciperlty  and  plenty.  The 
equation  of  the  individual  must  be  taken 
Into  account  God  created  men  and  women 
v.rith  different  abilities  and  capacities,  to 
some  He  gave  five  talents;  to  others,  two  tal- 
ents; and  still  to  others,  one  talent;  but  the 
same  fidelity  and  diligence  v.as  expected  and 
required  of  each.  The  human  rare  has  pro- 
gressed and  advanced  rfter  that  pattern 
through  the  centuries.  God  has  not  changed 
His  plan 

The  phlloeophy  which  wcu'.d  have  the  Gdv- 
ernment  provide  everything  for  the  pe<:ple 
U  both  false  and  destructive  of  the  highest 
human  values.  America  has  achieved  its 
greatness  and  surpassed  every  nation  of  the 
earth  because  it  ha.s  been  free  and  the  Indi- 
vidual has  had  an  opportunity.  The  initia- 
tive and  genius  of  a  free  people  knows  no 
bounds  or  limitations.  Sometimes  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  chocse  betwe:?n  freedom 
and  security.  There  should  never  be  any 
hesitation  In  making  that  choice.  Likewise 
there  should  tsc  no  hesitation  in  deciding 
between  a  government  which  ofTers  you  se- 
curity and  a  government  which  guarantees 
to  you  liberty.  One  represents  the  socialistic 
concept  and  the  other  the  demrcratlc  proc- 
ess. Today  the  st)Cialistic  planners  are 
assiduously  advancing  their  sugar-coated 
theories  to  deceive  the  unsuspecting  into  an 
acceptance  of  this  deadly  line  which  can  only 
result  In  sacrificing  the  hlpher  values  dl 
liljerty  and  freedom  for  the  Individual.  The 
slave  has  security.  The  man  in  prison  ht-s 
security.  Both  will  be  provided  with  food, 
raiment,  and  shelter  but  who  wants  to  be  a 
slave  or  a  prisoner?  The  citizen  cannot 
afford  to  trade  his  birthright  of  lit>erty  and 
freedom  for  a  mess  of  pottage  in  the  form  of 
paternalistic  governmental  bounty  and  ac- 
companied by  governmental  control  and 
regimentation. 

There  comes  a  genuine  thrill  to  the  Indi- 
vidual who  lives  and  breathes  in  a  free  land 
and  look^  out  upon  life  as  a  high  adventure. 
It  will  be  filled  with  struggles.  It  will  be  a 
diScult  road  to  travel,  there  wUl  be  much 
to  overcome  and  mucli  to  achieve,  but  it  w.ll 
be  worth  the  struggle  all  along  the  way. 
Even  the  defeats  and  failures  will  contribute 
to  the  successes  and  triumphs  and  there  will' 
come  real  satisfaction  In  showing  the  quality 
of  cur  metal  and  demonstrating  the  char- 
acter of  our  faith.  Be  not  deceived  by  the 
spurious  claims  or  theories  which  ignore  the 
basis  of  all  true  greatness  and  all  worth-while 
achievements.  These  fundamental  things 
have  not  changed.  "The  attributes  and 
Virtues  which  merited  and  won  success  in 
other  year3  are  still  the  standard  by  which 
our  lives  will  be  measui-ed  and  appraised. 
C^ur-T-e  and  character,  determination  and 
depenuability.     incustry     and     Intelligence. 


loyalty  and  leadership — these  qualities  and 
characteristics  wHl  always  win  and  deserve 
superior  reccgnltlon  and  reward. 

We  hear  much  dL^cussion  of  liberalism  and 
there  Is  a  widespread  misapprehension  of  the 
term.  It  ts  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
opposite  of  conservatism,  which  is  wholly 
erroneous.  A  radical  Is  the  opposite  of  a 
conservative,  but  each  may  be  a  llt)eral.  My 
observation  Is  that  you  will  find  more  real 
liberals  among  conservatives  than  amen? 
radicals,  for  ordinarily  you  will  find  radicals 
are  more  Intolerant  and  less  dispcsed  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  any  good  coming 
out  of  a  conservative  or  any  one  else  who 
differs  with  them.  The  trouble  is  that  many 
people  who  call  themselves  liberals  are  only 
new-born  radicals.  Even  Communists  class 
themselves  as  literals,  when  in  reality  they 
are  Fascists  by  another  name,  but  just  as 
undesirable  and  autocratic  as  any  totali- 
tarian group  Under  the  cloak  of  highly 
vaunted  liberalism  these  dangerous  radical 
groups  are  making  Insidious  attacks  upon 
our  democratic  way  of  life. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  rugged  individualist 
IS  rapidly  passing,  we  oufhi  to  be  very  sure 
that  we  do  not  lose  the  rugged  American. 
Not  the  narrow  nationalist  who  styles  him- 
self an  American  Firsier.  but  the  real  Amer- 
ican, who  believes  with  all  of  his  heart  and 
soul,  in  American  ideals  and  the  right  of  free- 
men to  sovern  themselves  and  remain  Iree 
in  an  America  that  shall  still  belong  to 
Americans. 

Th?  colleges  and  universities  and  their 
eraduatcs  have  a  great  opportunity  in  this 
chaoJc  prrlod  of  our  history  to  lead  us  away 
from  the  road  to  serfdom  and  Into  a  broader, 
higher,  and  finer  highway  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  where  opportunities  shall  be  greater 
for  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  where  dem- 
ocratic processes  shall  be  available  for  all  — 
and  where  genuine  service  shall  be  the  test 
of  real  greatness.  The  full  measure  of  our 
duty  will  not  be  realized  until  we  recognize 
and  discharge  our  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship and  helpliilness  at  home  and  abroad  in 
the  one  world  of  tomorrow. 

The  present  is  a  most  dramatic  hour  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Naiion^  The  coal 
miners  and  the  railway  trainmen  have  been 
engaged  in  a  strike  and  the  situation  had 
become  so  desperate  that  the  whole  trans- 
portation sjrstem  of  the  country  was  tied  up. 
The  Piesldent  of  the  United  States,  under, 
the  V/ar  Powers  Act.  seized  both  the  mines 
and  the  railroads  and  proceeded  to  operate 
them  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  major  d  saster  to  the  health, 
safety,  and  security,  of  the  whole  people. 

Notwithstanding  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  the  union  leaders. 
President  Alvanley  Johnston  of  the  engineers, 
and  President  A.  F.  Whitney  of  the  trainmen, 
ordered  their  men  out  on  strike  against  the 
Government  and  succeeded  In  paralyzing  all 
lail  transportation.  President  Truman  made 
a  fighting  speech  to  the  American  people 
last  nljht  and  placed  the  blame  squarely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  these  two  union 
heads,  wheie  it  justly  belonged.  He  gave 
notice  that  the  Army  would  take  charge  and 
operate  the  railroads  unless  the  engineers 
and  trainmen  returned  to  work  by  4  o'clock 
faiuiday  aflerncon.  at  which  time  he  will 
r.ddress  u  jOint  session  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  ask  for  the  passage  of  dra.>tic  legis- 
lation to  adequately  deal  wHh  all  rail  or 
ccal-mii:e  workers  who  strike  against  the 
Government. 

I  lu?artily  endorse  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  President.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
any  union,  organization,  or  group  of  any  kind 
defy  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  wreck  the  whole  national  econ- 
omy. The  time  has  come  when  there  will 
have  to  be  a  shov.-down.  We  shall  know  who 
places  loyalty  to  a  union  above  loyalty  to  his 
country,  and  we  shall  demonstrate  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  free  people  to  deal  with  that 
siiuauon  adequately  and  eflectively.     Amer- 


ica is  still  sound  at  heart  and  labor  dicta- 
tors must  be  made  to  understand  that  they 
cannot  strike  against  the  public  interest 
and  in  defiance  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  get  away  with  it.  We  are 
not  yet  ready  to  turn  tlus  country  over  to 
them,  1  call  upon  the  American  people,  in- 
cluding the  railway-union  wcrkers.  who  are 
among  our  best  cltirens.  to  respond  to  ti.e 
call  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
and  to  rally  to  the  flag  in  peace  as  they  did 
In  war  and  to  demonstrate  that  their  first 
allei^ lance  is  to  their  country. 

(Note.— The  union  leaders  accepted  the 
terms  of  settlement  proposed  by  President 
Truman  and  the  rail  strike  was  called  off  at 
4  o'clocl:  Saturd.y  afternoon,  May  25,  1946.) 


Senator  Pepper's  Attitude  on  Labor  Leg- 
islation and  Child  Welfare 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

CF   FLOSTD.* 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27  (ler/islative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5  • .  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
th3  Washington  Post  entitled  -Pcpper  to 
the  Rescue,"  and  another  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  'Child  Care 
Program.' 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  the  latter 
editorial  I  have  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  for  which 
I  am  e.specially  grat'fied.  I  a.«k  to  have 
the  two  editorials  appear  in  the  Record 
in  juxtaposition  to  each  other. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PEPTER  TO  THE  RESCUE 

After  several  days  of  speech  making  cf  an 
exceedingly  intemperate  character.  Senator 
Pepfer.  in  his  self-appointed  role  as  de- 
fender of  organized  labor,  climaxed  his  in- 
discretions by  a  midnight  call  upon  the  heads 
of  the  two  striking  railway  brotherhoods. 
We  strongly  suspect  that  the  true  friends  of 
organized  lal)or  deplore  the  officious  zeal  dis- 
played by  the  Senator  from  Florida  at  a  time 
of  national  crisis  when  calm  objective  judg- 
ment is  so  Imperatively  needed.  Certainly, 
Mr.  Feppess  Inopportune  appeal  to  Messrs. 
Whitney  and  Johnston  to  resume  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  will  not  endear 
him  to  the  administration.  Indeed,  the  sug- 
gestion was  in  the  nature  of  an  a.Tront  to  the 
President,  since  it  assumed  a  willingness  on 
his  part  to  negotiate  a  more  favorable  con- 
tract on  behalf  of  the  Government  than  the 
one  endorsed  by  the  President  and  accepted 
by  18  unions  ar.d  the  operators. 

To  encourage  the  practice  of  bribing  strik- 
ers into  returning  to  work  r.ftcr  Government 
seizure  wau!d.  in  our  opinion,  lead  ultimately 
to  the  establishment  of  an  Intolerable  labor 
dlctatorchip  But  however  s'ncrt-sl;htei  the 
advocates  of  such  weak-kneed  yielding  under 
pressure  may  be.  they  are  entitled,  like  Sena- 
tor Feppeii.  to  voice  their  views  with  perfect 
freedom.  His  chief  offense  in  the  present 
instance  lies  in  his  failure  to  realize  the  futil- 
ity and  the  Impropriety  of  setting  himself  up 
masked  as  an  intermediary  In  a  dispute  that 
is  the  concern  of  the  President  as  representa- 
tive ct  the  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  also  muddied 
tji?  waters  of  debate  by  rash  Insinuations 
concerning    the    character    and    motives    of 
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those  opposing  bis  labor  program  and  by  In- 
timating that  the  coal  and  rail  strikes  were 
welcomed,  if  not  actually  fomented,  by  man- 
agement. "There  Is  evidence."  he  asserted, 
"that  the  mine  owners  have  deliberately  let 
this  strike  occur  In  order  to  break  the  power 
of  the  mine  workers  of  the  Nation.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  railroad  management  is 
willing  to  let  the  country  go  through  the 
emergency  of  a  transportation  stoppage,  if. 
Mr.  President,  they  can  keep  unimpaired 
their  great  v;artime  profits,  or  if  public  ani- 
mosity toward  the  workers,  cr  legislation  that 
Corgress  might  enact,  would  weaken  the 
collective-bargaining  power  of  the  railway 
employees.  ■  Such  unverifled  assertions,  so 
obviously  in  conflict  with  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  causes  of  conflict,  distract  aiienlion 
from  the  real  issues  and  raise  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  what   the  Senator   is  driving  at. 

CHXLO-CARE  PROGRAM 

The  hearings  which  Representative  Kelley 
has  scheduled  for  tomorrow  and  Wednesday 
on  the  maternal  and  child-welfare  bill  seem 
of  dubious  utility  at  present.  For  the  intent 
of  the  bill  and  for  its  substantive  provisions, 
we  have,  as  we  said  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Pzpm.  the  keenest'  en- 
thusiasm It  would  make  available  through 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States.  $100,000.- 
000  for  the  purpose  ol  providing  medical  care 
and  health  services  for  mothers  and  children 
and  child-welfare  services  for  emotionally 
sick  and  insecure  children  and  for  children 
without  parental  care  or  supervision.  These 
services  are  genuinely  needed.  We  have  neg- 
lected the  health  of  our  children,  the  Na- 
tion's most  precious  resource. 

But  the  child  Is  a  member  of  the  family. 
Therefore  maternal  and  child  care  should  be 
treated  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  national 
health  program.  Senator  Pepper's  proposal, 
as  originally  drafted,  would  assign  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  maternal  and  child 
care  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  which  admira- 
bly administered  a  wartime  emergency  pro- 
gram in  this  field.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
this  assignment  a  year  ago.  It  seems  Incon- 
gruous now  in  the  light  of  tlie  Presidents  re- 
organization plan.  The  plan  proposes  that 
the  Children's  Bureau  be  taken  from  the 
Labor  Department  and  put  Into  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  with  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  provide  for  the  elevation  of  this  agency  to 
departmental  status. 

The  reorganization  plan  calls  also  for  an 
Integration  of  all  the  grants-in-aid  programs 
In  the  health  and  welfare  field.  This  is  of 
prime  importance  in  promoting  Federal-State 
cooperation.  And  It  is  for  this  reason  espe- 
cially that  we  feel  it  would  be  unwise  now  to 
establish  a  new  and  independent  grant-in-aid 
program  in  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  funds 
to  be  appropriated  for  maternal  and  child 
care  should  be  entrusted  without  strings  to 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator  (or,  as 
we  hope,  to  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  who  wUl 
succeed  him)  and  administrative  responsi- 
bility should  be  In  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  under  his  supervision  In  con- 
formity with  an  over-all  Federal -State  health 
and  welfare  program. 


A  Historic  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  27  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  BYRD.     Mr.     President.    I     ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  a  very  able  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Lynchburg  News,  owned  by  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Glass!  entitled.  "A  His- 
toric Day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  follows: 

A    HISTORIC    DAT 

The  right  to  strike  is  not  an  absolute  right. 

That  Is  what  has  been  decided  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days.  It  was  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  by  the  President,  by 
the  Congress,  by  the  American  people,  that 
ended  the  strike  on  the  railways  that  threat- 
ened the  very  lives  of  the  people. 

The  right  to  strike  is  not  an  absolute  right. 

That  is  what  Is  recognized  now  by  the 
leaders  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  who  pre- 
sumed to  act  as  if  it  were.  To  their  sorrow 
they  have  found  their  error.  It  is  what 
the  leaders  of  the  mine  workers  must  tind. 
It  Is  what  they  must  act  upon. 

It  is  not  necessary  fcow  to  inquire  too 
closely  Into  the  terms  on  which  the  railway 
brotherhood  leaders  finally  bowed  to  public 
opinion,  reluctantly  and  whlningly.  but  bow- 
ing nevertheless.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  In- 
quire too  closely  Into  the  legislatlo;  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  recommended  for  dealing 
with  the  coal  strike.  We  can  appraise  later 
the  extent  of  the  gains  made  by  the  railway 
brotherhoods,  if  any.  by  striking  against  the 
Government,  against  the  public  safety.  We 
can  appraise  later  the  full  virtues  of  the  leg- 
islation, the  President  recommended,  the 
House  promptly  passed  by  a  whopping  ma- 
jority and  the  Senate  s.urely  will  pass  with- 
out undue  delay.  What  stands  out  Is  that 
when  men  employed  In  an  essential  public- 
service  industry  dare  to  strike  and  deprive 
the  public  of  the  services  of  that  essential 
Industry  they  will  be  guilty  of  violation  of 
statute  laws  as  they  have  been  guilty  in  the 
past  of  violation  of  moral  law. 

The  right  to  strike  is  not  an  absolute  right. 

That  decision  made  by  the  public  when 
faced  with  suflering.  even  starvation,  by  a 
strike,  win  soon  be  embodied  In  the  law  of 
the  land.  That  Is  what  the  Whltneys.  the 
Johnstons,  the  Lewises  have  accomplished. 
For  that  involuntary  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's good,  a  contribution  these  leaders  in 
their  arrogance  did  not  even  know  they  were 
making,  they  get  no  thanks  from  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Whltneys.  the  Johnstons,  the  Lewises, 
will  get  no  satisfaction  out  of  that  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  good.  They  should  not 
be  permitted  to  escape  the  contribution  they 
made  to  the  ill  repute  into  which  organized 
labor  has  been  brought  these  last  few  weeks 
and  months.  They  have  given  organized 
labor  a  black  eye.  It  will  be  only  by  the  re- 
straint the  public  places  upon  Itself  that 
the  black  eye  Is  not  a  fatal  wound.  They 
have  been  false  to  their  trust  as  labor  leader's, 
false  to  their  trust  as  American  citizens. 
They  have  betrayed  both  the  whole  people 
to  whom  by  the  fact  of  citizenship  they  owed 
allegiance,  and  they  have  betrayed  the  small 
group  of  the  people  to  whom  they,  by  ac- 
cepting oflQce  and  emolument,  owed  alle- 
giance. They  should  be  done  away  with  as 
leaders.  Organized  labor  deserves  better  and 
more  faithful  servants  than  they,  must  get 
Itself  better  and  more  faithful  servants,  or 
they  will  suffer  in  prestige,  will  suffer  in 
privileges,  may  suffer  loss  of  rights.  One 
hundred  and  forty  million  people  are  not 
going  to  be  subservient  tc  a  few  hundred 
thousand  blind  led  by  blind,  or  incompetent, 
or  corrupt  leaders  President  Truman's  be- 
lated rise  to  the  occasion,  the  cheers  with 
which  be  was  received,  the  promptness  with 
which  his  recommendations  were  started  on 
the  road  to  becoming  legislation  gives  evi- 
dence of  that,  if  any  were  fools  enough  to 
doubt  it  at  any  time. 

The  right  to  strike  is  not  an  absolute  right. 

Whitney.  Johnston,  Lewis,  and  a  few  others 
by    their    arrogance,    their   Insolenoe,   their 


In 


stupidity,  and  Uielr  couaciem 
dealing  with  the  American  peopl*  have 
that  a  truth  In  fact,  as  well  as  tn  thecn>-.  In 
statute  as  well  as  In  moral  law.  Saturday 
was  a  great  day  for  the  American  people.  It 
can  be  made  a  great  di<.y  for  labor. 


Cmerfeoey  Strike  LefisUtion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NEW  JMSTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSBTrATU-KS 
Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

intend  to  vote  for  and  support  this  emer- 
gency strike  legi^ilation  although  there 
are  provisions  in  it  which  I  do  not  like. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
just  announced  that  a  .state  of  emergency 
exits  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation, 
a  fact  which  anyone  of  average  intelli- 
gence has  known  for  some  time,  and  he 
demands  extraordinary  powers  to  cope 
with  it.  It  is  the  President's  decision, 
as  well  as  his  responsibiUty.  and  I  would 
not  deny  him  what  he  asks. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  rule  under  which  the 
House  is  operating  in  this  matter  and 
al.so  make  some  observations  on  the  bill 
Itself. 

We  are  acting  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules  which  limits  debate  to  40  min- 
utes equally  divided  between  the  pros 
and  the  cons  and  which  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  any  amendments  to  the 
bill.  The  Members,  at  the  close  of  the 
40  minutes  of  debate,  have  no  choice  but 
to  vote  yea  or  «ay  or  refrain  from  voting 
at  all.  The  legislation  under  ron.sidera- 
tion  is  important,  far  reaching,  and  will 
have  a  lasting  effect  on  our  whole  na- 
tional economy,  and  although  the  pres- 
ent serious  emergency  may  demand 
prompt  action.  I  do  not  like  gag  rule  and 
the  lack  of  time  and  opportunity  for 
ample  di.scussion  and  ammdment.  It 
savors  too  much  of  the  legislative  prac- 
tices in  vogue  In  Russia  and  Is  not  the 
way  of  a  free  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  no  Mf'mber  of  the 
House  was  given  an  opportunity  to  see 
a  copy  of  the  bill,  let  alone  study  it.  be- 
fore it  was  Introduced.  We  have  to  take 
it  or  leave  it  and  as  I  have  already  stated, 
I  will  take  it  because  the  administration 
states  it  cannot  settle  the  paralyzing  in- 
dustrial strife  without  It,  and  this  strife 
must  be  settled.  I  repeat.  I  do  not  like 
that  way  of  legislating. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  things  about 
the  bill  itself  and  point  out  briefly  what  I 
object  to  after  a  ver>'  cursory  study  of  it. 
The  measure  is  drastic,  far  more  drastic 
than  anything  ever  suggested  by  the  Re- 
publicans, who  are  often  called  the  ene- 
mies of  labor.  If  this  bill  sets  forth  the 
lalxir  policy  of  labor's  "friends,"  lalwr 
certainly  has  odd  friends.  In  addition, 
the  bill  is  indefinite  and  in  .•?ome  placts 
ambiguous;  whoever  drafted  it  for  the 
President  obviously  did  a  rush  job.  The 
mea.sure  provides  that  a  man  who  strikes 
against  the  Government  without  good 
cause  will  lose  his  seniority  rights  and  yet 
it  is  claimed  that  no  one  has  any  right. 


If 
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whether  the  cause  is  good  or  bad.  to 
strike  against  the  Government.    Provi- 
sion is  also  made  that  any  man  who  re- 
fuses to  work  for  the  Government  may 
be  drafted  into  the  Army.    Will  such  an 
individual  be  required  to  work  at  his  job 
in  a  seized  plant,  mine,  or  facility  or  be- 
come a  soldier?    If  he  is  a  soldier,  I  pre- 
sume he  would  receive  a  soldier's  pay.  as 
now  provided  by  law,  no  matter  what  he 
may  be  ordered  to  do.     Then  again,  a 
.seized   plant  cannot  make   any   profits 
under  the  bill,  even  if  the  management 
is  not  to  blame  for  the  strike,  and  al- 
though the  plant  might  have  been  taken 
over   by   the  strikers.     Apparently   the 
owners  of  property  in  a  labor-manage- 
ment dispute  have  no  rights  under  this 
provision  and  the  owners  in  the  case  of 
the  railroads  represent  great  numbers  of 
the  public.    Is  that  fair,  indeed,  is  it  con- 
stitutional?   I  can  subscribe  wholeheart- 
edly to  the  provision  for  a  joint  commit- 
tee to  study  the  labor-management  prob- 
lem and  submit  a  report  in  6  months* 
time.      Something    constructive    should 
come  out  of  that  proposal,  provided  such 
a  committee  ignores  politics  and  does  a 
sincere  and  honest  job  for  the  Republic. 
There  Is  grave  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  President  needs  this  legislation  he 
seeks  to  bring  order  out  of  the  .scrambled 
economic  condition  the  country  Is  in. 
The  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  of   1943. 
generally  known  as  the  Smith-Connally 
bill,  gives  the  Chief  Executive  extensive 
powers  and  they  would  have  been  most 
effective  if  they  had  been  used  firmly 
and  fearlessly.    Some  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident under  date  of  yesterday.  May  24. 
on  this  subject  and  I  will  include  it  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks.    The  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  that  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  especially  since  VJ-day.  the 
Nation's  economic  problems  have  been 
so  completely  mishandled  by  the  admin- 
istration and  so  permeated  by  political 
considerations   that   both   management 
and  labor  have  become  arrogant  and  de- 
fiant of  the  public  welfare.    Such  a  state 
of  affairs  requires  strong  medicine  for 
its  cure,  ano  this  bill  Is  strong  medi- 
cine. 

Just  a  word  about  the  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers.  I  believe 
*  them  to  be  as  fine  and  inteUigent  a  group 
of  workingmen  as  there  is  in  our  Na- 
tion today.  Their  loyalty  to  their  coun- 
try is  unquestioned;  they  have  served 
faithfully  and  well  during  the  war  years 
and  their  fellow  countrymen  are  grate- 
ful. Their  grievances  should  have 
prompt  and  sympathetic  consideration 
and  I  feel  sure  their  Government  will 
see  to  that.  But  these  men  have  been 
badly  led;  their  cause  has  been  hurt 
by  their  representatives.  Their  leaders 
defied  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  gave  little  consideration  to 
the  security  of  the  Nation.  Such  an  at- 
titude is  a  betrayal  of  trust  and  I  hope 
that  these  intelligent  and  patriotic 
brotherhoods  will  purge  themselves  of 
all  such  influences  in  a  constitutional 
and  proper  manner.  Only  by  such  ac- 
tion can  they  restore  their  own  self-re- 
spect and  prestige  among  their  coun- 
trymen. 


Mat  24.  1946. 
Hon.  Harkt  S.  Trumaw. 

President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 

Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  Congress  Is  now  work- 
ing on  a  number  of  legislative  measures  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present ,  strike 
situation.  However.  In  the  crisis  facing  the 
Nation  we  are  at  a  complete  loss  to  under- 
stand why  you  are  not  availing  yourself  of  all 
the  powers  you  possess  under  existing  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  us  be  specific.  You  have,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  seized  the  mines  and  the 
railroads  under  authority  of  the  War  Labor 
Disputes  Act  of  1943  (generally  known  as  the 
Smith-Connally  Act),  an  act  vetoed  by  your 
predecessor  and  passed  over  his  veto  by  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  As  far  as  we  can 
see.  however,  you  have  taken  no  action  to 
make  effective  your  seizure.  S3Ction  6  of  the 
War  Labor  Disputes  Act  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  person  und#  specified  penalties  to 
•coerce,  instigate.  Induce,  conspire  with,  or 
encourage  any  person  to  interfere  by 
— strike — or  other  Interruption  with  the 
operation"  of  any  "plant,  mine,  or  facility" 
In  the  possession  of  the  United  States  or  to 
aid  any  such  strike  by  giving  "direction  or 
guidance"  in  its  conduct,  or  by  providing 
funds  for  Its  conduct  or  direction,  or  for  the 
payment  of  strike,  unemployment,  or  other 
benefits.  Can  anyone  doubt  but  that  such 
unlawful  acts  have  been  and  are  being  per- 
petrated? Is  anything  whatsoever  being  done 
to  stop  these  willful  violations? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  no  conspiracy 
existed  because  the  strikes  were  Initiated 
prior  to  Government  seizure.  We  cannot 
agree.  Section  4  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes 
Act  provides  that  a  plant,  mine,  or  facility  in 
the  possession  of  the  Government  "shall  be 
operated  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  in  eflect  at  the  time  possession" 
was  taken 

May  we  respectfully  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  yours  is  the  responsibility  to  stop 
at  once  the  destructive  forces  which,  growing 
from  month  to  month,  now  paralyze  our 
country.  You  have  the  authority  to  act.  You 
have  the  prestige  of  office  to  effectuate  a 
policy  which  would  place  the  welfare  of  the 
country  ahead  of  that  of  any  small  group. 
The  Nation  expects  action. 

Should  you  feel  that  you  require  legislative 
authority    greater    than    you    now    have    we 
stand  ready  to  support  whatever  is  requisite. 
Respectfully  yours. 

ACGUST  H  Andreses.  Minnesota;  John 
W  Hesflton.  Massachusetts;  Cx.rr- 
roRD  P.  Ca£E.  New  Jersey;  Walter 
H.  JuDD.  Minnesota;  George  A. 
DoNDERO.  Michigan;  Bartel  J. 
JoNKMAN.  Michigan;  Harris  Ells- 
worth. Oregon;  James  C.  Auchin- 
CLoss.  New  Jersey;  Robert  Hale, 
Maine;  Christian  A  Herter.  Mas- 
sachusetts; Ellsworth  B.  Buck, 
New  York;  Angier  L.  Goodwin, 
Massachusetts;  Ralph  W.  Gwinn, 
New  York;  John  Phillips,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Presidential  Inauguration  Day 
in  the  Philippines 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

resident   commissioner    from    the    PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1946 

Mr.  ROMULO.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
inauguration   day   in   the   Philippines. 


President  Sergio  Osmena  is  retiring  from 
his  high  office,  and  his  place  is  to  be 
taken  by  the  new  President,  Gsn.  Manuel 
Roxas. 

This  may  be  my  last  opportunity  on 
this  floor  to  express  publicly  as  Resident 
Commissioner  of  the  Philippines  my  ad- 
miration for  our  retiring  President. 

President  Osmena  shall  always  live  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  the  very 
model  of  the  public  servant.  Through- 
out his  adult  life  he  has  lived  only  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  interests  in  the  Fili- 
pino people.  Prom  his  early  days  on 
Cebu.  where  he  rapidly  became  the 
youngest  provincial  governor  in  our 
history,  through  the  stormy  days  of 
political  leadership  in  our  struggle  for 
national  independence,  and  right  on  to 
the  pinnacle  of  political  success  in  our 
country,  his  honor  has  been  undefiled, 
his  devotion  to  duty  unrivaled,  his  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  unmatched. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  flnd,  in 
any  nation  of  this  earth,  a  man  whose 
public  record  is  so  clear  in  integrity, 
probity,  unselfishness,  human  under- 
standing, and  unflinching  devotion  to  his 
duty,  as  is  the  record  of  Sergio  Osmena. 
Indeed,  the  story  of  his  life  is  little  more 
than  the  story  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
past  generation.  The  impact  of  his  per- 
sonality on  our  people  has  been  felt  fj-om 
Manila  to  the  remotest  village  of  our 
archipelago.  The  wisdom  of  his  deci- 
sions has  speeded  our  development 
toward  the  independence  which  shall  so 
soon  be  ours. 

Today  he  relinquishes  his  office.  He 
deserves  a  long  rest,  for  his  task  as 
President  has  been  a  grueling  one.  He 
landed  with  the  liberation  troops  on 
Leyte,  and  there  begar  the  difficult  job  of 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  of  reorgan- 
izing a  disrupted  government,  of  slowly 
bringing  the  country  into  a  state  ap- 
proaching normality.  There  are  few 
jobs,  anywhere  in  the  world,  that  have 
been  harder  than  his.  Yes;  he  deserves 
his  well-earned  rest.  But  I  know  that 
all  of  his  countrymen  now  look  upon  him. 
not  as  a  man  retired,  but  as  a  man  en- 
tering into  a  new  and  useful  phase  of 
his  career.  Henceforth  Sergio  Osmefia 
becomes  the  elder  statesman  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. We  shall  continue  to  look  l-o 
him  for  wise  and  dispassionate  counsel 
during  the  difficult  transition  days  that 
lie  ahead  for  us. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to 
stand  before  you  now  and  speak  my 
words  of  tribute  to  Sergio  Osmena. 

Of  Gen.  Manuel  Roxas.  who  today  is 
inaugurated  as  the  last  President  of  t":ie 
Philippine  Commonwealth.  I  will  have 
many  occasions  to  speak  in  the  future. 
Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present  that 
General  Roxas  opens  a  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  Philippines.  Hereto- 
fore our  national  leaders,  the  late  Pre.si- 
dent  Manuel  L.  Quezon  and  the  retiring 
President  Sergio  Osmena,  have  be^n 
products  of  the  Spanish  system  of  pri- 
vate education.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  history  a  man  whose  thought  pat- 
terns were  molded  e^ntirely  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Philippines  is  called  by 
popular  vote  to  lead  our  people.  Manuel 
Roxas  is  the  first  of  a  generation  of  Fili- 
pinos who  learned  their  A  B  Cs  from 
American  teachers  and  who  are  imbued 
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with  the  democratic  ideals  of  true  Amer- 
icanism to  rise  to  power  and  to  be  given 
by  the  people's  will  the  privilege  and  the 
responsibility  of  guiding  the  destiny  of 
the  Filipino  Nation. 

President  Roxas  is  a  symbol  of  our 
historic  development.  With  liis  assump- 
tion of  the  presidential  duties,  a  new 
creneration  of  Filipinos  comes  into  its 
own.  This  is  the  generation  of  younger 
men.  reared  in  an  American  atmosphere, 
educated  in  Americrn  schools,  taught  to 
think  in  the  American  idiom  and  the 
.■\merican  philosophy. 

Soon.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philippines 
shall  be  an  independent  republic.  But 
we  reach  our  maturity  at  a  time  when 
those  who  are  in  power  are  closer  to 
the  American  spirit  than  ever  before. 
This  is  the  very  essence  of  the  fraternal 
association  that  will  continue  to  exist 
between  our  two  peoples — an  association 
that  cannot  be  broken  by  the  mere  po- 
litical act  of  establishment  of  our  inde- 
pendent republic.  It  cannot  be  broken 
because  it  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit  and  not 
of  the  law. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  should  be  so, 
for  in  a  country  with  a  feudalistic  econo- 
my such  as  we  have  there  is  need  of  a 
leader  with  the  basic  democratic  back- 
ground of  General  Roxas.  The  Filipino 
soldiers  who  fought  in  Bataan,  Leyte, 
Panay.  Mindanao.  Cebu.  and  all  over  the 
Philippines  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Filipino  people  who  resisted  the  invaders 
with  courage,  fortitude,  and  heroism  for 
more  than  3  years  look  up  to  him  now 
as  the  man  who  will  translate  into  real- 
ity their  dreams  bf  the  better  world  for 
which  they  suffered  and  sacrificed. 

Former  Governor  of  his  Province  of 
Caplz,  former  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  former  cochairman  of 
the  Philippine  Independence  Mission 
that  succeeded  in  getting  the  enactment 
of  the  Hare-Hawes-Cutting  Act,  former 
secretary  of  finance,  brigadier  general 
on  General  MacArthurs  staff  in  Bataan 
and  Corregidor.  president  of  the  Philip- 
pine Senate,  and  now  President  of  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth — this  is  the 
man  who  has  won  the  support  of  his 
people  because  of  his  dynamic  leader- 
ship, his  matchless  eloquence,  his  un- 
questioned understanding  of  economics, 
and  his  proven  ability  as  legislator,  ex- 
ecutive, and  far-seeing  statesman.  This 
Is  the  new  le.ader  who  will  carry  on  his 
shoulders  the  tremendous  responsibili- 
ties of  a  new  nation  just  emerging  from 
a  terrible  war — responsibilities  such  as 
very  few  of  the  world's  elect  are  called 
upon  to  bear. 

I  bespeak  for  him.  who  by  training  and 
education  is  Americas  own.  your  sup- 
port and  cooperation. 


Statue  to  the  Late  General  Mitchell 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 


which  would  provide  that  a  statue  be 
erected  in  Statuary  Hall  to  the  late  Gen- 
eral Mitchell.  Certainly  no  man  ever 
suffered  more  or  was  more  severely  cru- 
cified for  the  cause  in  which  he  believed 
.so  completely.  The  contribution  which 
aviation  made  to  the  war  proved  con- 
clusively that  he  was  right.  It  is  only 
justice  to  so  recognize  General  Mitchell. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  as  follows : 

A  bin  to  authorize  the  erection  In  the  United 

States  Capitol  ol  a  monument  In  memory 

of  Brig.  Oen.  William  Mitchell 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission is  authorized  and  directed  to  erect 
in  the  United  States  Capito]  a  statue  in 
memcry  of  Brig  Gen   William  Mitchell. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  (25.000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

I  From  the  American  Weekly  magazine) 

BILL  MITCHELL,  PROPHET  WITH  HONOR:  TWENTY- 
nVE  TEARS  AGO  THE  GREAT.  PARSFEINC  AMERI- 
CAN ASSERTED  THE  SUPERIORITT  OF  AIR  POWER 
OVER  SEA  POWER.  BUT  THE  BRASS  HATS  BUSTED 
him:  now  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB  IS  PUTTING 
AMERICA'S  MILITART  ANO  NAVAL  COMMANDERS 
TO  A  SIMILAR  AND  MUCH  GREATER  TEST 

(MaJ.  R  W.  (Shorty)  Schroeder.  like  the 
late  Maj.  Gen.  William  (Billy)  Mitchell,  was 
a  combat  pilot  in  World  War  I.  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  associates  of  America's  first 
great  apostle — and  martyr — to  air  power. 
Last  year  l^ajor  Schroeder  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  in  belated  recog- 
nition of  a  heroic  experimental  hlgh-altl- 
tude  flight  he  undertook  at  Mitchell's  behest 
in  1920.  On  that  flight  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  when  he  "blacked  out"  in  a  power  dive 
and  his  plane  plunged  nearly  7  miles  toward 
the  ground  before  he  recovered  control  and 
pulled  the  plane  out  of  the  dive  to  land 
safely.) 

(By  Maj.  R.  W.  (Shorty)  Schroeder) 

If  God  would  grant  me  one  last  request. 
it  would  be  a  simple  one  to  make. 

I'd  ask  Him  to  let  Billy  Mitchell  live  again 
for  just  one  day — the  day  that  the  Navy 
fin£illy  tries  out  an  atomic  bomb  on  a  bunch 
of  battleships  and  seagoing  warcraft. 

I  Imagine  I  can  bear  the  general  say  right 
now:  "Well.  boys,  this  to  where  I  came  In  25 
years  ago.  But  I  hope  they  give  the  atomic 
bomb  a  better  hearing  than  they  gave  me. 
Not  for  any  vindication  on  my  part.  I  don't 
need  it  now.  The  men  who  flew  the  planes 
In  this  war  are  vindication  enough.  But  God 
knows  this  Nation  of  ours  is  at  stake  in  this 
question  of  atomic-  and  air-power  eBectlve- 
ness  against  surface  craft." 

I've  got  a  hunch  that  if  my  last  request 
Isn't  granted — and  I  doubt  that  It  will  be — 
Old  Billy's  spirit  will  be  watching  If  and 
whenever  they  put  on  the  show. 

The  big  question  today  Is.  What  wiU  this 
new  danger  from  the  skies  do  to  American 
sea  power?  The  same  question  was  being 
asked  more  than  two  decades  ago  when  Billy 
Mitchell  tried  to  shake  the  brass  hats  out 
of  their  lethargy  and  make  them  see  the 
menace  that  budding  air  power  held  for  the 
battleship. 

This  time  the  men  to  whom  we  entrust  our 
command  of  the  seas  seem  alive  to  the  new 
danger.  In  the  plans  tentatively  made  thto 
last  winter  for  an  exi>erlment  In  the  lagoon 
of  Bikini  Atoll  In  the  Pacific.  It  was  provided 
that  all  types  of  warcraft  would  be  subjected 
to  the  destructive  power  of  the  atom  bomb. 
What  a  show  that  would  be.  Battleshlpn, 
cruLaers,  destroyers.  The  whole  works.  8u.;:h 
planning  certainly  Indicates  a  lively  curiosity 
and  we  can  be  thankful  for  at  least  that 
much. 

All  this  assembled  for  another  chapter  in 
a  serial  Billy  Mitchell  started  25  years  ago. 

Everyone  is  worried  this  time.  Even  some 
of    the    brass    bats    who   knocked   Mitchell 


down,  ripped  the  buttons  from  bis  tunic  and 
broke  his  heart. 

As  I  indicated,  this  is  not  the  first  tlm« 
that  sea  power  has  been  put  on  trial  by  air 
power.  They've  merely  got  a  new  and  mora 
deadly  bomb  than  they  had  before  to  let 
fly  at  the  warhlps. 

It's  the  climax  round  of  Mitchell's  original 
flght.  He  started  rl«ht  after  the  last  war  to 
prove  that  an  airplane,  carrying  bombs, 
could  sink  a  battleship.    He  sink  three. 

The  brass  hats  wouldn't  accept  his  resulu 
and  when  he  refused  to  give  up  his  fXgbt.  they 
persecuted  him  and  the  Nation  almost  lost 
a  war. 

This  time  there's  even  mot*  at  stake. 
They're  dealing  with  some  stuff  which  only 
the  scientists  know  much  about.  The  tci- 
entlsts  and  the  military  brains  want  to  see 
if  this  new  and  horrible  bomb  can  sink  a 
modem  battleship  They  also  would  like  to 
know  what  the  release  of  this  atomic  energy 
does  to  the  sea  Itself. 

Certainly,  no  one  has  f(nfDtten  that  a  few 
Jap  fliers  broke  the  British  realstance  around 
Singapore  and  with  them  the  British  Navy's 
slowrees  in  accepting  air  power  Several  air- 
borne missiles  ripped  His  Majesty's  battle- 
ships Bepulae  and  Prince  of  Waiea  and  they 
went  down  like  rocks  when  we  needed  them 
most. 

The  experts  say  that  the  atom  bomb  may 
make  the  Navy  of  the  future  turn  almost 
completely  to  air  power.  But  let's  look  a 
little  to  the  past. 

Back  in  those  days  after  we'd  flown  "flam- 
ing cofflns"  all  over  the  place  trying  to  com- 
bat superior  German  planes.  BUly  Mitchell 
■Started  a  crusade  and  a  campaign  similar  to 
this  one  coming  up  for  the  atomic  bomb. 

He  dedicated  his  life  to  prove  the  value 
of  aircraft  In  wartime  as  well  as  peacetime. 
But  he  fought  a  losing  battle  even  when 
his  experiments  sank  battleships  and  proved 
that  the  next  war  would  be  fought  a  whole 
lot  of  the  time  29.000  to  30.000  feet  above 
the  ground. 

Mossbacks.  skeptics,  and  bureaucrats, 
handcuffed  by  tradition,  sneered  at  him. 
Then  they  went  after  him.  He  was  demoted, 
then  stripped  of  the  uniform  he  loved  and 
fought  for  BO  much. 

Had  those  brass  ha*s  not  kicked  him 
around,  the  Repulse  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
might  now  be  riding  at  anchor  In  Singapore 
Uay.  Pearl  Harbor  might — yes.  probably 
would  have  been — averted.  A  lot  of  good 
American  boys  might  be  walking  around  to- 
day instead  of  being  burled  In  graves  in  some 
desolate  spot  of  a  forlorn  land . 

It  wasnt  until  September  1.  1939 — the  day 
the  Nazis  hit  Poland  with  the  then  mighty 
Luftwaffe — that  official  stupidity  was  shaken 
and  we  awoke  one  morning  to  flnd  war 
around  the  corner  and  we  had  Just  20  heavy 
bombers.  None  of  those  was  In  flrst-Ilne 
condition. 

BUly.  who  died  in  1936,  had  a  few  disciples. 
We  can  thank  God  for  men  like  Gens.  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  H.  H.  "Hap"  Arnold,  and  Carl 
Spaatz.  who  flnally  won  support  for  Billy's 
theories  and  buUt  us  an  air  force  that 
slaughtered  the  Nazis  and  sank  the  Japs. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  but  not  so  long  ago." 
said  a  commentator  on  a  recent  radio  pro- 
gram, "there  lived  a  man  who  saw  eagles  In 
the  sky.  And  that  man's  name,  written  eter- 
nally among  the  ever-shining  stars,  was  BUly 
Mitchell." 

On  the  same  program  wa~  Capt.  Eddie 
Rlckenbacker.  who  told  of  long  assocU- 
Uon  with  Billy,  beginning  when  he  drove 
MitcheU's  staff  car  in  France.  Maybe  you'd 
be  interested  In  knowing  what  "Rick"  had  to 
say  about  this  great  man:  "Under  his  driv- 
ing bluster,  he  was  human  and  warm.  On 
our  whirlwind  cross-country  drives,  rank  was 
forgotten.  He  would  dlsctus  lUs  uoubies 
with  me.  As  a  storm  center.  Mitchell  rushed 
into  places  where  even  cyclones  feared  to 
howl.  When  the  dirigible  Shenandoah 
crashed.  In   1925.  Mitchell   attributed   it   to 
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Incompetency,  criminal  negligence  and  al- 
ni'^st  treasonable  administration  of  the  na- 
tional defense  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments.'  After  the  court  martial.  Billy 
Mitchell  led  a  more  or  lew  retired  life  on  his 
farm  In  Virginia.  But  he  continued  to  fight 
with  a  tireless  and  eloquent  pen,  and  as  the 
years  went  on.  time  took  up  the  cudgel  for 
air  expansion  where  BllK  Mitchell  left  off." 
For  the  record,  members  of  the  court 
martial  which  was  convened  October  28,  1925. 
to  hear  charges  against  Mitchell  were  MaJ. 
Gens.  Charles  P.  Summerall.  Robert  L.  Howze. 
who  served  as  president  of  the  court:  Fred 
W.  Sladen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  William 
S.  Graves;  Brig.  Gens.  Benjamin  A.  Poore, 
Albert  J.  Bowley.  Edward  L.  Klnp.  Frnnk  R, 
McCoy,  Edwin  Wlnans,  George  L.  Erwln  and 
Ewlng  E.  Booth.  Col.  Blanton  Wlnshlp 
served  as  the  Judge  advocate  general,  Col. 
Sherman  Moreland  as  the  trial  Jud?e  advo- 
cate general,  and  Lt  Col.  W.  I.  McMullen  as 
the  assistant   trial  Judge   advocate  general. 

Under  his  rights  as/ defendant.  Mitchell 
challenged  three  members  of  the  court  and 
they  were  excused  from  service:  Summerall, 
Sladen  and  Bowley.  On  November  17, 
Majs.  Francis  B.  Wildy  and  Allen  W.  Gui- 
llen were  added  to  the  court  staff  as  assistant 
Judges  advocate  general. 

The  lone  vote  for  acquittal  of  Billy  Mitchell 
was  cast  by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

I've  been  asked  a  lot  of  times  Just  what 
manner  of  man  w.-is  Mitchell. 

Well.  I  suppose  he  was  some  sort  of  a 
prophet.  He  preached  and  pleaded  for  a  big 
air  iorie. 

He  stepped  on  a  lot  of  official  toes  all  over 
the  place  to  tell  his  countrymen  the  truth 
which  he  believed  they  should  and  had  a 
right  to  know. 

He  was  a  fighting  man  In  and  out  of  battle. 

I  remember  one  time,  shortly  after  the 
First  World  War.  when  Billy  had  asked  me 
to  get  busy  and  develop  a  plane  that  would 
fly  higher  than  any  known  to  man. 

I  had  been  thinking  along  these  lines  my- 
self, and  1  had  found  a  turbocharger  In  a 
Junk  pile  near  Wright  Field.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

I  mentioned  this  to  Bully,  and  he  asked  me 
why  I  didn't  get  some  new  material.  I  told 
hlra  that  It  required  money,  which  we  didnt 
have.    Billy  snorted: 

"Get  busy.  I'll  get  you  the  dough  if  I  have 
to  beat  some  armchair  bra^s  hat  over  the 
head  for  It." 

He  got  the  money. 

Another  time  Billy  called  me  to  Washing- 
ton, where  some  War  Department  brass  was 
sold  on  elUier  an  English  or  French  type  of 
plane.  I  had  told  Billy  that  the  German 
Fokker  could  outfly  and  outfight  either  of 
them  and  that  we  should  develop  our  own 
type  of  plane. 

Billy  agreed,  but  he  needed  to  prove  It. 

Mitchell,  ostensibly  showing  off  the  flying 
prowess  of  the  English  and  French  planes, 
ordered  me  to  race  a  Fokker  against  them.  I 
won  easily.    Again  we  had  our  way. 

Billy  never  was  a  stuffed  shirt.  He  was 
equally  popular  with  enlisted  men  and 
officers. 

Now.  I  may  be  a  skeptic,  but  I  keep 
thmking 

"Just  what's  going  to  happen  If  and  when 
they  try  out  the  new  atom  bomb  on  battle- 
ships? I  mean,  what's  going  to  happen  to 
the  findings?  " 

I  keep  telling  myself  that  this  time  the 
Nation  Is  going  to  be  the  benefactor.  This 
time  the  results  are  going  to  be  studied  and 
not  pigeonholed  like  they  pigeonholed  Billy, 
and  then,  even  after  his  death,  pigeonholed 
three  times  the  move  to  grant  him  post- 
humously the  rank  of  major  general  on  the 
Army's  records. 

Almost  unbelievable  Is  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  some  brass  hats  In  Washington  who 
fight  even  this  honor  lor  one  of  the  greatest 


heroes  the  Nation  ever  had.  All  three  times 
the  resolution  has  passed  the  Senate  with- 
out dissent — and  each  time  it  has  been 
pigeonholed  by  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee. 

I  burn  up  even  when  I  think  of  the 
chance  that  they  might  treat  atomlc-borab 
findings  like  they  treated  Billy's  results  and 
the  moves  to  grant  him  the  medal  which  he 
so  richly  earned. 

It  won't  happen  If  the  press  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  keep  their  eyes  open. 

We  can't  afford  to  have  hide-bound  brass 
hats,  fearful  of  their  Jobs,  pigeon-holing 
atomic  findings.  They  must  not  be  allowed 
to  do  that. 

There's  a  great  advantage  now  that  Billy 
didn't  have  In  his  days. 

We've  still  got  General  MacArthur,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  military  court  which 
tried  Billy  and  alone  voted  for  his  acquittal. 
We've  got  air-minded  Eisenhower,  and 
Spaatz.  and  Arnold,  and  Kenney,  and  other 
courageous  men  who  saw  what  air  power  did 
in  this  war. 

We've  got  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima  to  re- 
mind us  what  the  atomic  bomb  can  do. 

We've  also  got  Cologne,  Berlin,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  cities  to  show  what  air  power 
can  do  even  without  the  atom  bomb. 

If  we  could  dive  deeep  enough  we  could 
find  a  lot  of  Jap  and  German  batfleships  that 
confirmed   truths  Billy  Mitchell  established 
25  years  ago. 
We  Just  can't  be  pigeonholed  again. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachuiette  has  ex- 
pired. 


The  President's  Strike  Record 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from 
manufacturers  in  a  great  industrial  city 
in  the  congressional  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  stating: 

All  manufacturers  In  Jamestown  com- 
pletely shut  down  due  to  coal  emergency. 

I  am  inserting  under  unanimous  con- 
sent an  article  by  George  R  Sokolsky 
which  appeared  in  the  Times-Herald  of 
May  25,  1946,  as  follows: 

THESE    DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

The  President  seems  to  be  a  leisure  gentle- 
man who  takes  his  time  about  things.  He 
waited  40  days  to  become  cognizant  of  John 
L.  Lewis'  coal  strike.  He  took  at  least  a 
month  to  acknowledge  the  perils  of  the  rail- 
road strike. 

A  maritime  strike  has  been  announced  for 
the  middle  of  June  by  Harry  Bridges  and  Joe 
Curran.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Truman  has  heard 
about  It  yet'/ 

Mr.  Truman  Is  one  for  taking  advice  from 
carefully  selected  advisers.  For  instance,  his 
economists  advised  him  that  following  VJ- 
day  this  country  would  suffer  from  deflation, 
that  some  8.000.000  would  be  out  of  work, 
and  that  prices  would  collapse. 

Why  Mr.  Truman  should  have  accepted  the 
advice  of  these  great  minds,  whose  opinions 


ran  counter  to  all  knowledge,  wisdom,  ard 
human  experience,  is  beyond  understanding. 
But  he  did. 

A  formula  was  worked  out  by  these  pedants 
to  raise  wages  without  increasing  prices  en 
the  supposition  that  Industry  could  operale 
for  6  months  at  a  loss. 

Every  Idea  In  this  formula  turned  out  l.o 
b3  wrong.  Instead  of  deflation  came  Infi.i- 
tlon.     Instead  of  prices  falling  they  rose. 

Instead  of  wages  rising  without  prices  ris- 
ing came  a  series  of  Government-lnspir:*d 
and  fomented  strikes  which  threw  this  coun- 
try Into  a  spiral  Inflrtlon,  the  end  of  whl -h 
is  not  yet  on  the  horizon. 

Every  advice  given  the  President  by  Chester 
Bowles,  Henry  Wallace.  Leon  Henders(  n. 
Robert  Nathan,  and  the  rest  of  the  smsirt 
products  of  bookworm  wisdom  workec'  exact- 
ly In  reverse. 

Now,  on  the  matter  of  the  coal  strike,  his 
wLsdom  c.ime.  according  to  reports,  from  Dr. 
Joha  R.  Steelman  and  George  Allen.  The 
theory  was  to  let  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  coal 
operators  "sweat  It  out." 

John  L.  Lewis  Is  a  good  sweater,  and  the 
coal  operatofs  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their 
mines.     So  they  can  sweat. 

Actu.illy  the  "sweating  out"  was  by  ihe 
American  people.  Every  baslness.  ev?ry 
home,  every  individual  Is  affected.  The 
President  himself  had  to  sit  In  a  brown-cut. 
Yet  for  some  reason  the  President  sat 
around  and  waited  while  the  advisers  ad- 
vised. No  Issue  arose  In  the<oal  strike  alter 
the  fortieth  day  which  was  not  on  the  cards 
all  the  time. 

The  welfare  fund  was -first  projected  by 
David  Dublnsky  and  was  picked  up  by  James 
Cae.sar  Petrillo. 

Obviously,  If  they  got  aw.iy  with  It,  e\ery 
labor  leader  will  try  to  get  away  with  It. 
Should  Lewis  get  a  welfare  fund,  every  an- 
ion win  try  for  one.     Why  not? 

The  function  of  officialdom  Is  to  know  what 
is  happening  In  the  country  and  to  an- 
ticipate trouble.  So  far  as  the  American 
people  are  concerned.  It  Is  the  President,  and 
not  his  advisers  who  are  responsible  for 
whatever  occurs. 

He  can,  if  he  chooses,  advise  with  Popeye 
or  Superman  or  Dick  Tracy — and  I  fear  some 
of  his  advisers  are  of  that  Ilk. 

But  when  a  President  sits  around  fo'  40 
days,  sweating  It  out,  while  the  productivity 
of  his  country  is  tobogganing,  he  canno:  be 
regarded  as  a  serlous-mlnded  person  who 
knows  what  he  is  doing. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  the  economy  of  this 
country  to  mark  time  until  after  the  1946 
congressional  elections.  Mr.  Truman  ap- 
parently prefers  not  to  make  decisions  that 
endanger  his  majority  in  Congress. 
/  Mr.  Hannegan  would  prefer  him  not  to  an- 
tagonize the  CIO  and  the  PAC.  Mr.  /Men 
and  Mr.  Snyder  want  him  to  hold  business 
and  the  farmers  in  line. 

Mr.  Bowles  wants  to  be  elected  Governor  of 
Connecticut.  Paul  Porter  wants  to  go  oack 
to  the  FCC.  where  he  can  continue  his  pro- 
gram of  limiting  freedom  of  the  ridlo. 
Everybody  wants  something  and  gives  ad- 
vice. 

But  the  American  people  also  want  some- 
thing, and  they  want  It  now.  Now  and  not 
in  November.  Now  and  not  after  elei:tion 
day. 

Mr.  Truman  has  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  Is  managing  a  congressional  elec- 
tion or  whether  he  is  President  of  the  U:uted 
States.     , 

It  may  be  a  difficult  decision  to  make,  yet 
he  cannot  avoid  making  It  and  hold  his  job. 
The  course  of  events  brooks  no  delay — and 
he  cannot  change  that  course  by  gazing  at 
the  heavens  through  Henry  Wallace's  astro- 
logical devices.    It  is  time  to  swim  or  sink. 
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President-Elect  Roxas  Visits  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

USaCNT    COMMISSIONER    mOM    THE    PHIUrPTNE 
ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1946 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  Government.  President-elect 
Manuel  Roxas  came  to  Washington  ac- 
companied by  the  Honorable  Paul  V, 
McNutl,  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Philippines. 

During  his  stay  In  this  city,  he  made 
certain  press  statements  and  delivered 
speeches  which  I  ask  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  House  to  insert  in  the  Record 
today,  together  with  the  press  releases 
and  addresses  made  by  High  Commis- 
sioner McNutt.  They  are  state  papers 
that  are  of  great  value  in  fostering  mu- 
tuality and  understanding  between  the 
American  and  Filipino  people. 

Following  Is  a  press  relea.se  issued  from 
thie  offlce  of  the  commanding  general. 
Army  forces  of  the  Pacific: 

Mat  9.  1946.— President-elect  Manuel 
Roxas,  accompanied  by  United  States  High 
Commissioner  Paul  V.  McNutt,  conferred 
with  General  MacArthur  last  night  on  his 
way  to  the  United  States 

The  subject  matter  of  the  conference  was 
not  revealed.  In  response  to  a  question  ■■ 
to  his  views  on  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made  In  the  United  States  against  Roxas  as 
a  collaborationist.  General  MacArthur  re- 
plied: 

"Roxas  Is  no  collaborationist.  I  have 
known  him  Intimately  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  his  views  have  been  consistently 
anti-Japanese.  During  the  Bataan-Corregl- 
dor  campaign,  he  was  one  of  my  most  trusted 
and  devoted  officers  and  conducted  himself 
with   utmost  gallantry. 

"When  Quezon  left  the  Philippines.  Roxas 
was  purposely  left  behind  as  his  representa- 
tive to  conduct  matters  of  civil  government 
and  to  further  the  continued  resistance  of 
the  Filipino  people.  After  General  Waln- 
wrlght's  surrender.  I  eventually  established 
contact  with  Roxas  from  Australia,  and 
thereafter  he  not  only  was  Instrumental  in 
providing  me  with  vital  intelligence  of  the 
enemy  but  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  In 
the  guerrilla  movement.  When  he  came  into 
our  lines  in  North  Luzon  early  in  1945,  in 
answer  to  an  accusation  of  collaboration,  his 
case,  like  that  of  any  other  soldier  of  the 
Philippine  Army,  was  referred  to  the  Loyalty 
Board  which  completely  exonerated  him. 

"The  handling  of  the  collaborationist  prob- 
lem in  the  Philippines  has  been  In  the  hands 
of  the  Philippine  government  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  liberation  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Original  arrests  for  security 
reasons  were  made  by  the  Army  but  the 
prosecution  of  the  cases  was  completely 
turned  over  to  the  Philippine  government  In 
August  1945.  That  government  has  acted 
positively  and  decisively  on  the  problem. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Roxas,  then  senate 
president,  legislation  was  passed  setting  up 
a  people's  court  for  such  purpose.  It  Is  re- 
ported that  between  five  and  six  thousand 
alleged  collaborationists  are  now  awaiting 
trial.  The  first  recently  completed  was  that 
of  Sison,  a  member  of  Laurel's  'cabinet,'  who 
was  convicted  of  treason  and  sentenced  to  life 


Imprisonment.  Laurel,  the  puppet  president, 
and  three  members  cf  his  cabmet'  together 
with  Vargas,  the  puppet  ambassador'  to 
Tokyo,  were  arrested  by  our  occupation  forces 
In  Japan  and  are  now  being  held  m  custody 
until  called  fur  by  the  Phllippme  govern- 
ment for  trial. 

"The  recent  election  which  selected  Roxas 
for  the  presidency  reflected  i:3e  repudiation 
by  the  Filipino  people  of  Irresponsible 
charges  of  collaboration  made  In  foreign 
countries  by  those  who  lack  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  drcun^stances. 

"Roxas  is  now  ou  his  way  to  the  United 
States  and  I  bespeak  for  him  a  most  cordial 
welcome  by  all  Americans.  He  is  a  stanch 
patriot,  and  a  most  fitting  representative  of 
a  people  whose  loyalty  to  our  cause,  under 
one  of  history's  most  exacting  tests,  hat- 
earned  for  them  our  undying  honor  and  af- 
fection and  our  unending  concern  for  theu" 
future  welfare  " 

The  following  is  a  press  .statement  that 
was  issued  by  the  Pre.vident-elect  of  the 
Philippines  upon  his  arrival  In  Washing- 
ton on  May  9: 

Washington.  D  C  — Brig.  Gen.  Manuel 
Roxas.  newly  elected  chief  executive  of  what 
win  be  on  July  4  the  Philippine  Republic,  ar- 
rived at  Boiling  Field  today,  accompanied  by 
High  Commissioner  Paul  V.  McNutt.  to  be 
the  guest  of  the  United  States  for  a  7-day 
series  of  conferences  with  President  Truman 
and  other  United  States  officials  on  Philip- 
pine-American problems. 

President-elect  Roxas.  who  wUl  assume 
office  as  heacV  of  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth on  May  28,  flew  here  with  McNutt  In 
the  High  Commissioner's  plane  by  way  of 
Tokyo.  Adak,  and  Seattle.  He  will  stay  at  the 
Blair-Lee  House,  residence  of  official  guests 
of  the  United  States. 

General  Roxas,  on  arrival,  said  he  was  "de- 
lighted and  deeply  affected  by  the  prospeci; 
of  meeting  President  Truman  who  has  shown 
such  deep  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
our  problems. 

"Independence  will  be  granted  us  in  Uttlo 
more  than  1  month.  We  have  mountains 
to  move  before  then.  The  Philippine  peopla 
have  given  me  a  mandate  and  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility to  lead  them  forward  to  nation- 
hood. 

"On  this  particular  mission  we  carry  the 
hopes  of  the  entire  Philippine  people.  I  have 
the  endorsement  of  President  Osmefia  for 
this  mission. 

"Although  we  have  already  been  given  con- 
crete evidence  of  American  good  will  and 
wllllngnees  to  help  us  recover  from  the  rav- 
ages of  war,  we  are  still  the  possessors  of  • 
devastated  land  We  need  flnancUl  assist - 
ance  to  meet  emergency  needs.  We  face  the 
immediate  future  without  governmental 
funds.  We  face  the  great  adventure  of  In- 
dependence with  a  destroyed  and  broken 
economy.  We  are  beset  with  grave  social  and 
economic  maladjustments  which  must  t« 
corrected. 

"I  am  sure  the  United  States  will  not  let 
us  down.  The  people  of  the  Philippines  in 
electing  me  asked  for  action.  I  shall  try  to 
give  It  to  them." 

Hii^h  Commissioner  McNuit  said,  "I  am 
proud  of  the  opportunity  to  present  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  the  choice  of  the  Philippine 
people  for  their  next  president  who  will  soon 
be  president  of  the  Philippine  Republic.  The 
Philippines  are  America's  experiment  In  off- 
shoot democracy.  We  are  going  to  discuss 
with  officials  here  what  the  United  Static 
can  do  to  support  and  maintain  that  de- 
mocracy in  the  immediate  months  and  years 
ahead" 

The  following  are  the  introductory  re- 
marks of  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  United 
States  High  Comnussioncr  to  the  Philip- 


pines on  a  broadcast  over  the  Columbia 
Broadca.<«ting  System,  on  May  10,  1946: 

I  have  Just  come  from  seeing  democracy. 
In  its  raw  and  elemental  phase.  Justify  ttseU 
as  a  political  system  of  government.  I  have 
seen  It  take  hold  among  a  |ieople  but  lately 
snatched  from  the  iron  Jaws  of  dictatorship. 

I  returned  to  Manila  from  the  Unitvd 
States  ou  April  20.  Just  3  days  bcfoie  tiia 
holding  of  a  national  election 

That  election  occurred  only  8  months  afUr 
the  complete  liberation  of  the  Pbilipplnes. 
In  those  l.^lamls  todsy,  the  frightful  ImprlDl 
of  war  Is  everywhere  The  physh  al  destruc- 
tion of  an  entire  nation  U  epttomiard  in 
the  ghastly  rums  u{  ManUa  The  imprint  of 
war.  the  impact  of  unequalled  brutality  and 
savagery  is  stamped  indelibly  tn  the  minds 
of  the  Philippine  people.  Yet.  in  aplte  of 
this,  a  national  election  hnd  to  be  held  to 
choose  a  ptesldent.  a  vice  president,  and 
mem  tiers  of  a  congren. 

We  bad  reason  to  be  concerned  over  this 
election. 

The  axioms  and  rules  of  democracy  can 
easily  be  forgotten  in  the  holocaust  cf  war. 
Japanese  propaganda  to  which  the  Philip- 
pine people  were  exposed  for  8'^  years  might 
have  had  an  instdloua  effect.  The  babtu  of 
violence  and  disregard  for  law  and  au- 
thority^prevalent  throughout  the  Japa- 
nese Occupation — are  dangerous  stlmuianu 
whose  effect  might  not  have  worn  off  even 
after  liberation. 

There  were  and  are  thousands  oS  guns  in 
the  hands  of  civilian  groups  In  the  Phtltp- 
plnex  Some  of  these  fO'oupa  are  organlwd 
Hloni;  roiliUry  lines.  During  the  electtoa 
campaign  much  bitterness  developed.  There 
was  talk  of  large-scale/ violence  and  even  of 
revolution.  The  people  were  arrayed  In  two 
grimly  hostile  camps.  Tempers  mounted  to 
the  strainings  point  as  election  day  ap- 
proached. There  were  those  who  advised 
martial  law.  there  were  those  who  predicted 
that  If  one  or  the  other  oi  the  two  major  can- 
didates for  the  presidency  won.  the  streets 
and  countryside  would  run  red  with  fratri- 
cidal blood.  It  was  said  that  there  were 
desperate  groups  on  both  sides  who  would  not 
accept  the  victory  of  tlie  other.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  was  not  deeply  dlsttubed.  Yet  I  had 
faith,  at  times  it  was  only  a  hope,  that  the 
re  isonableness  of  democratic  pr(xedures.  lor 
which  these  same  people  hnd  fought  and  bled 
during  4  years  of  war.  would  prevail. 

On  the  day  before  the  elections,  I  Issued  an 
appeal  to  the  Philippine  people  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  ballot  box.  I  said  in  part. 
"Ctoce  the  choice  of  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines has  been  determined,  the  ranks  of 
FUipinos  must  close  for  the  all-Important 
struggle  ahead.  This  Is  an  obligation  which 
the  people  and  their  leaders  of  the  Philip- 
pines owe  to  their  own  coimtry.  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  watching  people  of  the 
Orient. 

"The  fundamental  obligation  of  all  free 
men  Is  to  recognize  the  will  of  the  majority 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  but  the  law  of  ttM 
land  and  tlie  conscience  of  the  people  must 
protect  the  rights  of  the  minority  as  zeal- 
ously as  those  of  the  majority." 

Still  there  were  many  anxious  hours,  dra- 
matic and  exciting  hours,  as  we  waited 
through  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  mcceedtng 
day  not  so  much  for  election  reeulu  as  for 
reports  from  the  so-called  unrest  provinces 
in  central  Luzon  and  In  Mindanao,  far  to 
the  south  of  us 

The  houHi  rolled  by  and  the  anticipated 
repoi  ts  of  large-scale  disorders  failed  to  ma- 
terialize. There  was  some  violence.  ye«;  but 
iiotblng  on  th*:  scale  which  had  been  feared. 
On  the  whole,  order  prevaUed.  The  people 
in  magnificent  numbers  went  to  the  poUe 
and  voted  their  convictions.  Of  the  2.800- 
000  voters  who  registered,  approzimauly  93 
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percent  voted,  despite  the  unimaginable  dif- 
ficulties of  transporUtlon,  In  traveling  to  the 
polling  In  the  isolated  villages  of  the  remote 
Fhillpplne  hillside. 

The  outcome  of  the  elections  was  decisive. 
Before  the  actual  voting  took  place,  the 
guesses  were  divided  •  •  •  and  they 
were  only  guesses  •  •  •  as  to  who 
would  win.  Most  of  the  guessers  were  en- 
tirely WTong  In  detail,  even  if  not  as  to  the 
gross  outcome.  It  was  a  people  "a  rather  than 
a  politicians'  election.  Manuel  Roxas,  can- 
didate of  the  opposition,  was  swept  into  of- 
fice by  a  resounding  majority. 

And  then  came  the  major  miracle  of 
democracy.  There  were  tense  moments  when 
wild  rumors  filled  the  Manila  air  that  the 
election  commission  would  declare  all  bal- 
lots Invalid,  that  the  incumbent  administra- 
tion would  refuse  to  abide  by  the  election 
results,  that  revolt  was  about  to  explode. 

But  first  Imperceptibly,  then  swiftly  the 
»lr  cleared.  President  Sergio  Osmefia.  the 
magnificent  old  man  of  Philippine  politics, 
gracefully  conceded  and  urged  his  followers 
to  observe  the  rules  of  democracy  and  rally 
round  the  new  leader  of  the  Philippine 
Nation 

Nrw»paper»  and  politicians  vird  with  each 
other  In  cdltortiil  and  news  columns  In  ac- 
cepting the  verdict  of  the  people  and  In 
acknowledging  ^t^»  choice  of  the  majority. 
Within  a  few  dajrs,  election  bitterneu  had 
largely  disappeared,  and  thu  people,  trained 
in  American  political  ways,  turned  their 
(MM  to  the  future,  their  future  a«  an  In- 
dtptndent  nation,  under  the  d«  facto 
leadership  of  their  new  President, 

Actually  Oeneml  Roxas  has  not  yet  been 
Inaugurated.  But  incumbent  President 
Oamefta  generously  accepted  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  m 
effecting  an  Informal  agreement  with  Gen- 
eral Roxas  for  Joint  consultations  on  all 
matters  of  policy  during  the  remaining  days 
of  the  Oamei^a  administration. 

The  United  States  Government,  during 
this  election,  took  the  greatest  pains  to  avoid 
•ny  semblance  of  partisanship.  Federal 
Government  employees  were  directed  to 
maintain  in  official  act  and  word  the  most 
scrupulous  neutrality.  More  than  once  dur- 
ing the  campaign  1  told  the  Philippine 
people  that  the  United  States  had  no  candi- 
date in  this  election,  neither  Sergio  Osmeua 
nor  Manuel  Roxas.  On  the  day  t)efore  the 
elections,  my  office  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  statement  denying  a  politically  in- 
spired report  that  General  Roxas  was  the 
candidate  favored  by  the  High  Commissioner. 
■^  But  the  day  that  the  election  results  be- 
came clear,  the  day  President  Osmefia  con- 
ceded, our  attitude  was  galvanized.  Manuel 
Roxas  became  the  leader  of  the  Philippine 
people.  And  a.s  such  I  felt  It  my  duty  to 
begin  working  with  him  Immediately,  with 
the  assent  of  President  Osmena.  to  carry  on 
the  great  unfinished  tasks — indeed  tasks 
scarcely  begun — for  the  liquidation  of  com- 
monwealth status  and  the  Inauguration  of 
the  new  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Although  I  had  Just  returned  to  Manila 
from  a  prolonged  mission  to  the  United 
States.  I  agreed  to  a  proposal  by  President- 
elect Roxas  that  I  accompany  him  on  a  brief, 
trip  here  for  a  series  of  conferences  with 
United  States  officials. 

In  the  midst  of  our  planning,  there  arrived 
in  Manila  an  invitation  from  President  Tru- 
man to  President-elect  Roxas  to  come  to  the 
United  States  as  the  guest  of  this  country. 
And  so  we  came. 

Gen.  Manuel  Roxas  is  a  brilliant  and  dy- 
namic leader.  Bearing  the  fresh  mandate  of 
electoral  victory,  he  is  here  to  discuss  the 
vital  needs  of  the  democratic  exj)eriment 
which  the  United  States  is  sponsoring  In  the 
Pacific.  We  stand  to  gain  greatly  If  this 
experiment  succeeds.  We  stand  to  lose  ir- 
retrievably If  it  fails.  As  the  chosen  leader 
of  the  heroic  people  involved  in  that  experi- 


ment. Manuel  Roxas  Is  destined  to  be  an 
important  figure  In  our  times.  We  depend 
heavily  upon  him  and  his  people,  as  they 
depend  heavily  on  us.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  and  deep  satisfaction  to  introduce 
to  the  radio  audience  President-elect  Manual 
Roxas  of   the  Philippines. 

Following  is  the  text  t)f  the  speech  of 
President-elect  Roxas  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  May  10: 

I  am  not  a  stranger  In  America.  My  first 
visit  here  was  in  1923.  when  I  was  a  member 
of  one  of  the  early  Independence  missions 
which  came  to  ask  that  our  deep  yearning  for 
political  Independence  be  satisfied.  I  have 
been  here  many  times  since. 

But  America  Is  much  more  to  me  than  a 
countrj-  I  have  come  to  hnow  by  travel  and 
residence.  America  is.  In  a  sense,  my  country, 
and  will  be  until  July  4  of  this  year.  Since 
1898.  when  I  was  6  years  old.  1  have  been  a 
national  of  the  United  States,  owing  al- 
legiance to  your  fiag  and  to  your  Constitu- 
tion, subject  to  your  laws  and  the  provlslone 
of  your  Congres*.  In  the  47  yean  that  I  have 
been  an  Amerlcun  national  I  have  learned  to 
know  and  to  sdinlre  and  to  believe  whole- 
heartedly in  the  philosophy  of  life  which  you 
exempllly  and  have  taught  un  Your  system 
of  government  by  law  rather  than  by  men  Is 
our  system.  Your  system  of  a  trlpod-type 
government— of  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches,  with  coordinate  powers  and 
reeponslbllltiea— li  our  system  of  government. 
Your  Institutions  are  our  institutions.  Your 
political  nnd  mural  principles  are  our  political 
and  moriil  principles.  Although  the  color  of 
our  skin  is  brown  the  temper  of  our  minds 
and  our  beliefs  Is  alnuwl  Identical  with  yours. 
The  Philippines.  In  goveromental  system  and 
tradition,  is  a  replica  in  miniature  of  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  transplanted 
to  a  land  10,000  miles  across  the  seas  the  seed 
of  American  democracy.  We  hold  as  firm  a 
devotion  to  the  Institutions  of  democracy  as 
you  have  here.  I  think  our  people  have  proved 
their  devotion  to  those  Institutions  beyond 
all  question  or  doubt. 

Yet  we  must  begin  our  national  existence 
on  July  4  with  grim  and  tragic  obstacles  con- 
fronting us.  We  begin  our  national  existence 
In  a  land  torn  and  shattered  by  war.  The 
wheels  cf  Industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction are  in  large  measure  idle.  We  have 
almost  no  transport  to  link  our  7.000  islands. 
Our  communications  are  broken  down. 
World  food  shortages,  combined  with  the 
ravages  of  war.  face  us  with  a  severe  food 
crisis.  The  stark  spectre  of  hunger  looms 
over  the  land.  Our  capital  goods,  our  ma- 
chinery, our  factories  and  homes  are  In  ruins. 
Our  export  trade,  beginning  only  now  to  be 
restored,  is  but  a  modest  fraction  of  what  it 
was  before  the  war.  We  are  in  the  grip  of 
a  ghastly  Inflation.  Mass  unemployment  is 
Increasing  dally. 

Many  people  of  my  country  have  been 
seized  with  a  deep  sense  of  unrest.  Some  of 
them  anxiously  and  hopefully  inspect  foreign 
Ideologies,  and  look  for  new  panaceas.  In 
some  few  parts  of  the  country,  law  and  order 
has  broken  down.  Yet  the  goal  of  economic 
plenty  has  been  glimpsed  by  many  in  the 
midst  of  the  swift  rush  of  events  of  recent 
history.  In  the  Philippines  today  we  are 
faced  both  with  the  problem  of  binding  up 
the  wounds  Inflicted  by  war  and  at  the  same 
time  bringing  a  new  era  of  plenty  to  the 
large  underprivileged  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion. I  have  pledged  my  earnest  efforts  to 
advance  this  development. 

We  are  not  deceiving  ourselves.  We  must 
travel  a  long  and  difficult  road.  It  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  a  mere  Mylng  on  of  hands. 
It  can  be  accomplished  only  by  hard,  patient 
and  persistent  toil  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  Philippine  people  are  ready  and  willing 
to  undertake  such  a  task. 

But  the  United  States  to  whom  we  gave  all 
our  devotion  during  the  recent  world  conflict 


is  necessarily  a  major  factor  In  all  our  plans 
for  future  development.  Our  prospects  for 
national  existence  would  be  bleak  if  we  could 
not  hold  to  the  hope  that  the  United  States  • 
will  stand  firmly  by  our  side  with  assistance 
and  counsel  during  the  difficult  months  and 
years  ahead.  We  have  not  asked  and  are  not 
asking  for  a  gratuity.  We  have  asketl  and 
are  asking  only  for  the  opportunity  to  help 
ourselves.  Give  us  a  chance  to  make  d(  moc- 
racy  in  the  Pacific  succeed.  Give  us  a  cl.ance 
to  secure  and  maintain  the  Independence 
you  are  about  to  grant  us. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  already 
taken  steps  to  assist  us  to  recover  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  The  Congress  has  granted  us 
8  years  of  free  trade  and  20  years  of  f;rad- 
ually  decreasing  tariff  preferences  following 
the  free-trade  period.  The  Congress  ha;  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
»520.000.n00  lor  the  payment  of  war  danagfs 
to  private  and  public  property. 

For  this  we  are  grateful.    One  of  the  pur- 
po«e«  of  my  coming  here  on  the  eve  o;  my 
inauguration  m  Preeldent  of  the  Phlli|plne 
Commonwealth  Is  to  express  as  ferventl)  and 
HI  often  as  I  can  to  m  many  people  m  i  can 
the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  people  or  the 
Philippines  for  your  understanding  and  as- 
sistance.   I  must  make  plain,  however,  that 
the  trade  conresulntis  granted  us  do  not  rep- 
resent an  outright  grant  on  yuur  part.     We 
are  called  upon  to  give  your  products  and 
your  extxjrts   the  same  tonce»»loni   In    our 
markets  as  yuu  give  ours.    And  (or  the  next 
several  years,  at  leMt,  your  exports  to  the 
Philippines  will  far  exceed  In  value  our  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,    The  balance  of 
trade  wlir  be  overwhelmingly  (avorabie  to 
you.    But  I  do  not  wUh  to  speak  In  terms  of 
dollar  benefits,     I  do  not  wish  to  weli;h  in 
the  balance  the  dollars  that  will  be  enrned 
by  your  exporters  against  the  dollars  that 
win  be  received  by  our  producers.    I  realize 
that  the  measures  which  have  been  enacted 
by    the    United   States   Congress    provide    a 
feasible  formula,  which  together  with  other 
steps   which    must    be    taken    by    both    the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines,  will  per- 
»    mlt  the  gradual  rehabilitation  of  our  econ- 
omy.   Meanwhile  we  have  made  plans  for  an 
over-all    reconstruction   of   our   economy   so 
that   eventually— and    the   sooner    the    bet- 
ter— we  will  not  be  dependent  upon  trade 
preferences    in    the    United   States;    so    that 
eventually  we  will  not  be  solely  dependent 
upon  the  United  Slates  market  for  our  na- 
tional existence.     We  hope  to  Industrialize 
and  to  diversify  and  to  construct  an  econ- 
omy capable  of  sustaining  an  increasingly 
high  standard  of  living,  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment^and  profitable  employment. 

The  measures  which  have  been  provided 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  economic  life 
and  for  the  repayment  of  our  war  damages 
will  not  In  themselves  produce  an  immediate 
reconstruction  of  our  economy.  Meanwhile 
the  needs  of  the  Philippine  people  are  imme- 
diate. We  must  have  food,  we  must  have 
funds  with  which  to  finance  the  activities  of 
government,  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  law  and  order,  the  encouragement  of  pro- 
duction and  the  beginning  of  a  program  of 
social  reform. 

I  am  sure  that  our  needs  will  not  fall  on 
deaf  ears  in  Washington.  The  American  peo- 
ple who  have  watched  over  our  welfare  for 
so  many  years,  who  liberated  us  from  the 
enemy  and  who  have  indicated  their  desire 
to  see  our  Nation  thrive  and  our  people 
prosper,  will  be  willing.  I  think,  to  give  us 
the  immediate  assistance  we  require.  Re- 
member that  today  you  have  In  the  Philip- 
pines not  only  an  ally  but  a  protagonist  of 
your  own  way  of  life.  It  Is  for  the  advance- 
ment of  that  way  of  life,  as  well  as  for  the 
welfare  of  my  people,  that  I  have  come  to 
the  United  States  to  discuss  our  problems 
with  your  leaders.  I  was  in  the  Philippines 
during  3'i  years  of  tragic  Japanese  occupa- 
tion.   I  have  seen  with  my_Qwn  eyes  and  lelt 
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In  my  own  person  the  tremendous  pressures 
exerted  to  win  us  over  to  the  designs  of  the 
so-called      greater      east      Asia   coprosperlty 
sphere.     United  States  High   Commissioner 
Paul  V.  McNutt  has  given  eloquent  te>-timony 
to  the  American  people  that  this  attempt  did 
not  succeed.    I  can  tell  you  without  qualm 
or  qu.ilification   that  not  for  one   moment 
during   the   occupation   did    the   Philippine 
people  waver  in  their  complete  devotion  to 
the   American    cause   and    to    our   common 
ideals.     The  Philippine  people  resisted  the 
enemy,  but  at  what  great  cost.    They  resisted 
passively  with  the  weapons  of  Indifference, 
of  disobedience  and  of  scorn.    They  resisted 
actively   with   guns,   bolo  knives,   and   with 
grim  courage.     Many  of  those  who  resisted 
are  no  longer  here  to  bear  witness  to  the 
fact.    They  were  victim*  of  a  violent  Jap«* 
neae  vengeance  which  knew  no  bounds  of 
humanity  in  the  grim  retribution  for  pro- 
American  acu  and  pro-American  though t«. 
Hundreds  and  thou/«iind»  o*  my  countrymen 
died  In  thU  cauM.    Though  we  mourn  them, 
their  deatbji  were  not  in  vain.    I  think  we 
have  proved  to  the  peopi*  of  the  world  the 
validity  and  the  strength  of   the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  human  dignity.     Violence  and 
cruelty  cannot  destroy   thoee  Ideal*.     Brute 
force  cannot  drive  the  lovt  of  democracy  and 
liberty  from  men's  mlndi. 

During  the  Japanese  occupation  there  was 
little  that  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the  aut* 
frrlngs  nnd  humillntloni  of  the  people.  The 
enemy  Was  the  more  savage  against  us  be- 
cause he  could  not  sway  the  loyalty  of  our 
hearts.  Appeal  at  he  would  and  did  to  the 
faUe  doctrine  of  race,  he  could  never  under- 
•tand  our  rejection  of  that  doctrine.  In  bU 
Impotent  fury,  he  committed  agatiut  ua 
unbelievable  acts  of  cruelty,  as  the  shadow 
of  defeat  came  cloter.  Liberation,  though  it 
brought  With  It  the  destruction  of  much  of 
our  land,  was  the  happiest  day  in  our  history. 
It  Is  soon  now  to  be  followed  by  the  grant  of 
Independence. 

■  In  preparing  to  assume  our  future  role  as 
an  Independent  nation,  we  are  showing  no 
Ingratitude    to   the   United  States.     We   are 
showing  no  forgetfulness  of  the  great  gifts 
•rhich    American    sovereignty    brought    us: 
rather    we    are    reflecting    the    teachings    of 
American  patriots  and  heroes  whom  we  re- 
vere as  much  as  you  do.     We  are  following 
the  path   toward   Independence  charted  for 
us  by  your  leaders  during  47  years  of  political 
association.     We  have    taken    to    heart    the 
lessons  of  liberty  you  taught  us.     We  hope 
to  practice  them,  to  advance  them,  to  main- 
tain them.    We  are  not  cutting  our  ties  with 
the  United  States,  we  are  merely  terminating 
the  period  of  political  dependence.     What  we 
propose    to    substitute    Instead    is    interde- 
pendence, a  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
based  on  two  great  foundation  stones:  first, 
a  mutually  beneficial  trade  and  a  community 
of  economic  interests;  and  second,  a  stead- 
fast mutual  allegiance  to  identical  political 
principle  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  throughout  the  world. 
We  invite  American  capital  and  American 
businessmen  to  help  us  develop  our  home- 
land.    There  are  vast  opportunities  In   the 
Philippines  for  enterprise,  for  ingenuity,  and 
for    technical    know-how.     The    Philippines 
are  rich  In  resources,  resources  which  have 
scarcely  been  touched.     We  have  no  preju- 
dices against  profits  legitimately  gained  by 
a  positive  contribution  to  the  economic  life 
of  our  nation.    But  we  expect  that  whatever 
development    of    our    resources    takes    place 
shall  take  place  under  conditions  which  will 
be  both  profitable  to  enterprise  and  capable 
of  contributing  to  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 
Not  only  must  the  damages  of  war  be  re- 
paired, but  the  economic  status  of  the  Philip- 
pine people  must  be  raised,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  Increased,  and  the  stabill- 
Ity  of  democracy  made  secure. 

The  United  States  can  earn  for  Itself  In 
the  Orient  a  national  profit  that  will  be  be- 
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yond  value  and  calculation.  If  a  prosperous 
and  free  democracy  can  be  built  In  the  Philip- 
pines  upon  the  ruins  of  war.  the  prestige 
of  America  and  the  American  way  of  life 
will  be  raised  to  towering  height*  and  the 
millions  of  people  of  the  Far  East  will  look 
to  xu  and  to  you  as  their  models. 

On  our  side  we  are  conscious  of  an  obliga- 
tion to  you  and  to  the  world  to  promote  thU 
development.  Our  obligation  Is  to  repre- 
sent political  stability  in  the  unstable  Orient. 
Economically  we  of  the  Philippines  need  as- 
sistance, but  politically  we  are  secure  In  a 
chosen  way  of  life,  your  way  of  life.  We  are 
the  only  people  In  the  many-peopled  Orient 
who  understand  their  own  destiny.  We  alone 
In  the  Far  East  bear  aloft  the  banner  of 
democracy  without  Internal  dloeent.  We 
carry  that  banner  through  convictions.  We 
know  that  the  eyes  of  the  oriental  world  are 
upon  u<i.    We  will  not  lalter  or  fall, 

PoUowlng  are  the  rcmarku  of  Hon.  Paul 
V.  McNutt.  United  States  High  Commix- 
•loner  to  the  Philippine.*,  at  a  Joint  prew 
conference  with  Pre.Hldent-elecl  Roxai  on 
Krldny.  May  11: 

I  did  not  think,  when  I  arrived  in  Manila, 
1^B8  than  3  weeks  ngo.  that  I  would  be  croMing 
th*  Pacific  again  m  itoon.  I  arrived  in  Ma- 
nila on  the  eve  of  the  national  election.  1 
made  a  quick  survey  of  the  local  press  pre- 
dictions. They  were  very  revealing  and  very 
inlerrmnK  Incidentally  they  happened  to 
be  completely  wrona  Most  of  the  ManiU 
preM  and  American  preM  correapondenu,  Uw, 
reported  that  General  Roxa*  didn't  have 
much  of  a  chance,  that  he  was  going  to  lo*« 
the  business  vote  because  he  was  too  radical, 
the  labor  vote  because  he  woan't  radical 
enough,  the  club  vole  because  he  had  Joined 
the  wrong  clubs,  the  farmer  vote  becauoe  he 
wasn't  a  farmer,  and  the  Government  work- 
er'a  vole  becaiue  he  didn't  control  the  Gov- 
ernment.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  read- 
ing similar  predictions  In  the  United  States 
over  the  past  13  years. 

During  this  election  the  United  States  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  avoid  any  semblance  of 
partisanship.  Federal  Govemmmt  employees 
were  directed  to  maintain  the  most  scrupu- 
lous neutrality.  More  than  once  during  the 
campaign  I  told  the  Philippine  people  that 
the  United  States  had  no  candidate  In  this 
election,  neither  Sergio  OsmeAa  nor  Manuel 
Roxas.  On  the  day  before  the  elections,  my 
office  found  It  necessary  to  issue  a  statement 
denying  a  politically  inspired  report  that 
General  Roxas  was  the  candidate  favored  by 
the  High  Commissioner. 

Election  day  passed.  It  took  a  week  for 
the  results  to  become  absolutely  decisive,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  political  managers  of 
the  administration  party.  Then,  although 
great  bitterness  had  characterized  the  elec- 
tlon.  President  Osmena  gracefully  conceded 
aiid  the  United  States  Government  was  able 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  of  the  election 
of  a  new  President. 

We  determined  immediately  to  swing  Into 
action  with  the  new  leader  of  the  Philippine 
people,  and  to  begin  working  with  him  to 
carry  on  the  great  unfinished  tasks — Indeed 
tasks  scarcely  begun— for  the  liquidation  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  When  Presi- 
dent-elect Roxas  suggested  a  quick  trip  to 
the  United  States  for  the  conduct  of  negotia- 
tions essential  for  the  transition  of  Common- 
wealth to  Republic,  I  easily  assented.  That  Is 
why  we  are  here.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
carrying  on  those  negotiations  and  those  de- 
liberations. I  think  General  Roxas  will  tell 
you  a  little  about  them  this  afternoon. 

But  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, It  was  desirable  that  there  be  a 
signification  of  assent  from  the  Incumbent 
Philippine  Administration  that  this  mission 
be  undertaken.  President  Sergio  Osmefia 
gladly  gave  that  assent  and  gave  General 
Roxas  his  unlimited  blessing.    I  have  here  a 


sutement  which  President  Osmefia  gav*  me 
In  MalxUa  to  be  read  in  the  United  SUtes 
concerning  this  mission.  I  read  it  to  in- 
dicate the  unity  of  over-all  purposes  wh>ch 
characterizes  the  Philippines  today.  In  the 
general  Filipino  attitude  toward  the  United 
SUtes. 

"President-elect  Manuel  A.  Boxas  is  de- 
parting for  the  United  SUtes  on  a  mta^te  of 
great  importance  .o  the  Philippines.  Il«  has 
the  best  wishes  of  my  admUitstratlon  In  bis 
efloru  to  obUin  decisions  on  questions  that 
vitally  affect  the  futurt  welfare  of  the  Fill- 
pmo  people. 

'He  Is  making  the  trip  quickly— and  be- 
fore  the  Inauguration— because  of  the  urgent 
need  for  consultation  with  President  Truman 
and  other  high  American  oOctals  on  the 
problems  of  Philippine  rehatoUtUtlon  and  re- 
construction  and  thas«>  iwimuil  with  the 
esUblUhment  of  the  Phlltpplna  lUpublie 

"My  admlniatrstion  hoa  been  informed  in 
general  terma  of  the  erope  and  ptirpose 
of  Mr.  Roau'  mlMton  to  the  Onlted  Htatce 

"I  bespeak  for  my  supceaaor-elect  during 
hU  stay  in  America  the  aame  eooperatlon  and 
understanding  which  I  have  always  been  ac 
corded  by  the  American  Oovernment  and 
people. 

"Mr  Riixat  will  need  tbe  help  of  all  of 
ui^-- Pill  pi  noil  and  Americana— In  the  great 
task  that  facea  us  before  and  after  Indeprnd- 
en«*e." 

That  1*  the  statement  of  a  great  leader  of 
his  people,  passing  on  the  torch  to  his  suc> 
ceosor,  Personally  I  havs  only  one  interest 
In  my  SMlgnment  as  High  Coromisaloner 
which  will  end  not  long  after  J  return  to 
Manila  next  week,  following  the  fastest  trip 
I  have  ever  taken  over  the  thoUMnds  of  miles 
of  separating  distance.  That  InUrest  U  to 
see  a  free,  democrstlc,  liberal,  and  prosper- 
ous Philippines,  a  perpetual  monument  to 
American  pioneering  atui  American  policy  In 
the  Orient. 

That  is  why  I  am  here  today.  That  is  why 
I  am  going  back  to  Manila  for  a  short  periiKi 
to  see  the  Republic  inaugurated  and  to  speed 
It  on  lU  way.  That  is  why  I  am  glad  to  in- 
troduce to  you  today  my  friend  and  a  true 
friend  of  America.  President-elect  Manuel 
Roxas.  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Following  are  the  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent-elect Roxas  at  the  press  conference 
held  May  11.  1946: 

This  is  my  fifth  official  visit  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  Isst  33  years.  On  my  previous 
missions  here  I  have  come  with  other  of  my 
countrymen  either  to  speed  the  grant  of  po- 
litical independence  or  to  urge  measures  that 
would  make  Independence  economically  sup- 
porUble. 

Since  my  last  visit  here.  In  1938.  a  great 
world  confilct  has  convulsed  civilization.  We 
have  emerged  from  that  war,  your  country 
and  mine,  victorious;  somehow  through  this 
war  over-all  world  Issues  and  purposes  have 
become  much  clearer. 

On  this  occasion  It  Is  my  proud  privilege 
to  be  the  spokesman  of  my  country  in  delib- 
erations being  held  here  to  advance  those 
purposes  and  those  Issues  Insofar  as  they  af- 
fect the  relations  between  the  Philippines 
and  tbe  United  SUtes. 

Philippine  Independence  is  no  longer  an 
issue.  In  a  few  weeks  It  will  be  a  fact.  The 
broad  outlines  of  Philippine-American  trade 
relations  after  independence  have  been  laid 
down  by  the  United  States  Congress  and  I 
must  say.  although  we  have  not  yet  had 
occasion  to  act  officially  upon  that  trade  for- 
mula. It  Is.  In  general.  acoepUble  to  us.  In- 
deed we  are  grateful  for  tbe  wisdom  and  the 
generosity  you  have  shown  in  providing  trade 
relations  which  are.  as  President  Truman 
said,  sllen  to  the  over-all  IntemsttonsI  trade 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes.  You  have  pro- 
vided preferentisl  trade  relations  with  the 
Philippines,  although  elsewhere  in  the 
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you  are  tryln?  to  break  down  the  system  of 
trade  preference. 

We  recognize,  and  recognize  clearly,  that 
your  Conifress  approved  such  a  formula  pre- 
cisely because  it  was  the  only  feasible  for- 
mula for  the  earliest  possible  revival  of  a 
skeleton  economy  in  the  Philippines  whereas 
today  we  have. virtually  no  productive  econ- 
omy, except  for  local  consumption. 

We  recugnlze  that  your  Congress  took  this 
action  despite  the  danger  that  some  might 
point  out  the  anomaly  of  your  seeking  to 
eliminate  trade  preferences  as  a  world  sys- 
stom  while  you,  yourself,  established  trade 
preferences  with  the  Philippines.  We  rec- 
ognize this  act  for  what  it  is.  a  generous 
recognition  of  our  historical  association  and 
cf  the  fer vices  we  performed  for  freedom  and 
democracy  during  the  war. 

I  believe,  too.  theoretically.  In  the  lowering 
of  trade  barriers  on  a  most-favored-natlon 
busis  throughout  the  world.  But  the  Philip- 
pines are  entering  upon  a  national  existence 
without  means  of  economic  sustenance  other 
than  an  immediate  market  in  the  United 
States.  There  Is  no  other  substantial  and 
permanent  market  in  the  world  for  our  coco- 
nut products,  our  sugar,  our  cigars  and  to- 
bacco. On  the  other  hand  the  Philippines 
are  a  prime  market  for  your  products,  too.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  your  exports  to  the  Philip- 
pines will  far  exceed  in  value  Philippine  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  lor  a  good  num- 
ber of  years.  We  hope,  and  I  think  you  hope, 
too,  that  this  trend  will  be  arrested  and  re- 
versed. High  Commissioner  McNutt.  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, said  in  a  speech  only  the  other  day  in 
Manila— it  seems  strange  to  say  only  the 
other  day  in  Manila — that  the  United  States 
would  rather  see  the  Philippines  develop  m- 
dustriaJly  nnd  prosper  than  to  sell  the  Philip- 
pines all  the  goods  we  need  to  consume. 
That,  incidentally,  is  typical  of  the  enlight- 
ened attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  which  today  Is.  and  will  be  for  gen- 
erations, the  wonder  and  marvel  of  the 
Orient 

One  of  the  purposes  which  brought  me  here 
In  the  company  of  High  Commissioner  Mc- 
Nutt IS  the  implementation  of  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  your  Congress.  That  imple- 
mentation mu.st  be  effected  through  an  exec- 
utive agreement  between  myself,  when  I  be- 
come President  of  the  Philippine  Republic, 
and  President  Truman.  But  we  are  not 
waiting  for  July  4  to  make  these  arrange- 
ments We  are  already  negotiating.  There 
are  other  treaties  and  agreements  which 
must  be  negotiated  We  are  working  on  all 
of  them,  and  It  Is  a  long  and  almost  tedious 
Job.  But  It  must  be  done.  It  is  not  as  if 
there  were  any  outstanding  differences  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 
Thank  God  the  discussions  here  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  ether  treaty  conferences  which 
are  taking  place  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
today.  We  are  all  agreed  on  the  general  pur- 
poses and  principles  we  want  to  see  Included 
In  thoae  treaties.  There  are  some  specific 
provisions  which  will  require  some  discus- 
sion. We  are  starting  those  discussions  here. 
We  will  carry  them  on  in  Manila,  when  Com- 
missioner McNutt  and  I  go  back  there. 

You  ffiust  reali7e  the  Importance  which  my 
countrymen  attach  to  this  visit,  which  was 
approved  by  President  Osmena  and  the  na- 
tion, generally,  despite  the  fact  that  my 
inaugtiratlon  as  Commonwealth  President  Is 
only  a  weeks  distant  and  I  haven't  even  or- 
ganized my  cabinet  yet.  not  to  speak  of  the 
other  great  concerns  which  attend  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  admlnutratlon.  But  for  us 
relations  with  the  United  States  are  and  will 
always  be.  I  hope,  the  keystone  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  of  our  national  and  political  econ- 
omy. That  u  why  I  am  here  and  why  Com- 
mlMlotier  McNutt  U  here. 

There  are  other  arrangements  which  mxut 
be  made — financial  arrangements  rearrang- 
ing th.<  Intimate  connections  between  our 
currency  and  yours,  and  our  financial  atruc- 


ture  and  yours — and,  of  course,  the  imme- 
diate financial  needs  of  our  Government, 
which  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
form  of  a  loan.  I  am  not  as  yet  prepared 
to  discuss  details.  We  are'  still  discussing 
policy. 

Tlien  there  Is  the  matter  of  military  and 
naval  bases,  to  which  we  arc  committed  as 
far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned.  But 
we  want  to  know  the  details  of  American 
plans  In  that  respect.  There  are  other  prob- 
lems which  I  cannot  discuss  in  detail  as  yet. 
But  It  Is  rather  a  full  weeks  work. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  a  press  state- 
ment issued  on  May  10,  1946: 

President-elect  Manuel  Roxas  of  the  Philip- 
pines today  placed  a  simple  wreath  at  the 
crypt  In  which  lie  the  remains  of  Manuel 
L.  Quezon,  the  late  great  leader  of  the  Fili- 
pino people. 

In  a  short,  moving  ceremony  General  Roxas, 
accompanied  by  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner Paul  V  McNutt,  and  Resident 
Commissioner  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  and  flanked 
by  military  aides  and  other  officials  of  the 
Philippine  Government,  silently  paid  his 
tribute  to  his  long-time  friend  and  mentor 
who  had  selected  Rcxas  as  his  heir  and 
successor. 

After  tne  ceremony.  President-elect  Roxas 
said  he  planned  to  arrange  for  the  early 
transfer  of  President  Quezon's  remains  from 
Arlington  Memorial  Cemetery  to  a  suitable 
depository  In  the  Philippines.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  ceremony  were  made  by 
the  Philippine  Resident  Commissioner's  office. 

The  tribute  was  given  after  Mr.  Roxas  had 
spent  the  day  In  a  round  of  official  confer- 
ences beginning  with  President  Truman  and 
Including  Interior  Secretary  Julius  Krug  and 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
Rcxas  and  McNutt  also  made  a  broadcast  over 
a  Nation-wide  radio  hook-up  this  afternoon. 

The  wreath  laying  was  more  than  an  of- 
ficial gesture  from  the  first  president  a'  the 
soon-to-be  Philippine  Republic. 

Quezon  had  been  Roxas"  old  chief.  Tney 
had  been  close  personal  friends.  They  were 
together  at  Corregidor. 

It  was  President  Quezon  who  first  recog- 
nized Rcxas'  abilities  as  a  leader.  Quezon 
saw  Roxas  preside  over  a  governors'  conven- 
tion and  was  so  Impressed  by  his  skill  that  he 
urged  him  to  run  for  a  seat  In  the  Philippine 
Legislature. 

Roxas  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives for  11  years  while  Quezon  was 
president  of  the  senate.  When  Quezon  was 
Inaugurated  president  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth in  1935.  he  named  Roxas  secre- 
tary of  finance. 

Much  of  Roxas'  popularity  among  Filipinos 
arises  from  the  fact  he  exemplifies  many  of 
Quezon's  qualities.  And  Quezon  long  ago 
referred  to  Roxas  as  his  logical  successor. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  press  state- 
ment issued  on  May  13.  1946: 

President-elect  Manuel  Roxas  has  desig- 
nated Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  manager  of  the  Philip- 
pine National  Bank  In  New  York,  as  per- 
sonal representative  of  President-elect -Hoxaa 
for  the  coordination  of  efforts  to  secure  for 
the  Philippines  surplus  property  available  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Foley  wUl  report  to 
Commissioner   Romulo. 

General  Roxas,  who  had  an  early  break- 
fast conference  with  Mr.  Foley  this  morning, 
said  he  had  authorized  Foley  to  acquire 
whatever  technical  assistance  was  necessary 
In  order  to  keep  In  touch  with  all  declara- 
tions of  surplus  property. 

General  Roxas  said  he  was  especially  In- 
terested In  rolling  stock  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Philippine  railroads.  Some  rolling  stock  Is 
available  and  has  already  been  declared  sur- 
plttt  that  would  be  suitable  for  Philippine 
lines.  General  Roxas  said.  Foley  was  In- 
structed to  take  Immediate  steps  to  ascertain 
the   whereabouts  of   Ireight   and   passenger 


cars,  some  of  which  It  was  understood  were 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  use 
on  Japanese  rails  In  the  Invasion,  which  are 
useless  for  United  States  rail  lines  because 
of  the  wider  gage  of  United  States  railroads. 

High  Commissioner  McNutt  pointed  cut 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Tj'dlngs  War 
Damage  Act,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  arrange  for  the  trans- 
fer of  surplus  property  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Philippines  under  such  condi- 
tions as  he  determines  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  PhlliFpines. 

Kigh  Commissioner  McNutt,  General 
Ro.\as.  and  General  Romulo  called  on  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Forrestal  and  Admiral 
Nimltz  of  the  Navy  Department  later  this 
morning  and  upon  Secretary  of  War  Patter- 
son at  noon.  A  general  discussion  of  matters 
of  mutual  concern  was  held  with  the  War 
and  Navy  officials,  the  spokesman  for  the 
Roxas-McNutt  mission  said.  No  details  are 
as  yet  available. 

A  group  of  more  than  50  Senate  and  House 
leaders  were  scheduled  to  be  guests  of  High 
Commissioner  McNutt  at  a  luncheon  In  the 
Senate  dining  room  today  with  General  Roxas 
as  honor  guest. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  press  state- 
ment issued  on  May  14.  1946: 

Washington,  D.  C— Philippine  President- 
elect Manuel  Roxas  told  an  informal  gather- 
ing of  congressional  leaders  today  that  a 
"business  loan"  of  approximately  $400,000,- 
000  extended  to  the  Philippine  Government 
over  a  6-year  period  would  be  required  to 
support  the  costs  of  government  through  the 
early  stages  of  the  reconstruction  period  of 
the  infant  republic  beginning  July  4. 

Deerribing  the  "dollar-poor"  condition  of 
the  Philippine  government  as  It  approached 
Its  "great  adventure  in  Pacific  democracy," 
the  newly-elected  chief  executive  said  his 
government  would  need  a  loan  cf  $100,000,000 
In  Its  first  year  of  existence  to  "support  the 
bare  essentials  of  rehabilitation  and  social 
reconstruction." 

A  total  of  270,000.000  pesos  ($135,000,000) 
will  be  required  to  meet  government  needs  in 
the'  first  year  of  independence  Roxas  said, 
whereas  expectable  income  during  the  next 
year  will  be  approximately  40.000.000  pesos 
($20,000,000). 

The  President-eleci  who  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  by  High  Commissioner 
McNutt  in  the  Senate  dining  room  told  Sen- 
ate and  House  leaders  that  his  Government 
would  undertake  to  repay  the  loan  with  inter- 
est withm  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  He 
said  he  would  not  ask  for  remission  of  in- 
terest rates  or  other  concessions  but  asked 
merely  for  wh6t  Representative  Jed  Johnson 
of  Oklahoma.  Appropriations  Committee 
leader,  defined  as  a  "loan  of  convenience.  " 

McNutt  commenting  on  the  Roxas  pro- 
posal said  It  was  "one  lean  which  I  am  sure 
will   be  repaid." 

Roxas  in  his  first  meeting  with  congres- 
sional leaders  described  himself  as  a  fellow 
Congressman,  recalling  his  long  years  of 
service  as  speaker  of  the  Philippine  Assembly 
and  more  recently  as  president  of  the  Philip- 
pine Senate.  He  said  he  understood  "the 
problems  cf  the  legislators  in  appropriating 
as  well  as  the  problems  of  the  Executive  In 
requesting." 

Referring  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
loan.  Roxas  said  the  Philippines  expected  to 
pay  Interest  as  on  any  commercial  loan.  He 
recalled  the  fact  that  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment had  always  met  Its  external  obligations, 
Roxas  said  the  loan  was  required  to  pay  sala- 
ries, to  operate  hospitals,  maintain  schools, 
and  pay  for  the  cost  of  essential  public  serv- 
ices, pending  an  expected  growth  In  govern- 
ment revenues  as  a  result  of  the  ^onomic 
reconstruction  of  the  nation  within  the  next 
10  yearf. 

Rcxas  said  that  after  the  first  loan  Install- 
ment of  $100,000,000  In  the  first  year,  the 
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second  Installment  would  be  reduced  by  12 
to  15  percent,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
Installments  would  be  reduced  by  similar 
amounts.  This  would  be  a  "Government 
loan."  Roxas  emphasized,  distinct  from  an 
economic  rehabilitation  loan  which  might 
be  requested  to  support  a  specific  investment 
and  development  program. 

The  President-elect  pointed  out  that  re- 
cent congressional  enactments  providing  for 
the  rehabllitailon  of  Philippine  trade  and 
the  payment  of  war  damages  In  the  Philip- 
pines could  not  begin  to  be  reflected  in  an 
increased  national  and  governmental  revenue 
for  several  years. 

He  said,  due  to  the  lack  of  funds,  the 
Philippine  Government  plans  a  standing 
army  cf  only  between  12,000  to  15,CO0  men 
in  addition  to  an  insular  police  force  of  about 
22,000.  One  of  the  pres.^ing  probkms  of  his 
adminlstiatlcn.  Roxas  said,  would  be  the  firm 
reestablishment  of  law  and  order,j5imultane- 
ous  with  a  program  of  social  reform  "calcu- 
lated to  cure  the  economic  ills  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  economic  unrest  in  mv  coun- 
try." 

"It  is  as  much  to  the  eventual  interest  of 
the  United  States  as  It  Is  to  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  Philippines  to  make  our  In- 
dependence succeed,"  the  President-elect 
said.  '"If  we  succeed.  It  is  your  form  of  gcv- 
ernment  which  will  have  overcome  the  tre- 
mendf)U8  obstacles  which  today  confront  us 
as  a  result  of  our  participation  in  the  war." 

Roxas  said  that  due  to  American  Army 
expenditures  In  the  Philippines,  the  Islands 
were  suffering  from  an  enormous  Inflation,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  cost  of  living  had  in- 
creased to  12  times  Its  prewar  level.  Roxas 
estimated  It  would  take  from  8  to  10  years 
for  the  Philippines  to  reach  Its  prewar  na- 
tional Income  cf  $1,000  000,000. 

The  Philippine  leader  said  that  the  hero- 
ism showed  by  his  countrymen  during  the 
war  and  the  loyalty  displayed  to  the  United 
States  was  a  direct  result  of  the  farslghted 
statesmanship  of  the  United  States  In  Its 
treatment  of  the  Philippines  since  1898. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  press  state- 
ment issued  May  14.  1946: 

President-elect  Manuel  Roxas  today  sub- 
mitted to  Fioreilo  LaGuardla.  director  of 
UNRRA.  a  complete  statement  of  Philippine 
needs  from  UNRRA.  and  with  High  Com- 
missioner McNutt  prepared  to  coordinate 
Philippine  relief  and  fotxl  requirements  In 
a  separate  conference  with  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clinton   Anderson  tomorrow. 

President-elect  Roxas  said  through  his 
spokesman  today  that  among  the  requests 
made  of  UNRRA  was  one  for  both  food  sup- 
plies and  agricultural  equipment  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Philippines  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. General  Roxas  requested  also  that 
machinery  be  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  factories  In  the  Philippines  for  the  man- 
ufacture cf  small  farm  equipment  Items  for 
speedy  distribution  to  Philippine  farmers. 

Roxas  cited  the  precedent  of  UNRRA  ac- 
tivities In  China  where  similar  factories  have 
been  established. 

LaGuardla  conferred  with  High  Commis- 
sioner McNutt  and  President-elect  Roxas  at 
the  Blair  House  at  a  luncheon  meeting.  Res- 
ident Comml.s'iloner  Romulo  also  partici- 
pated In  the  conference.  Meanwhile  an  ap- 
pointment was  arranged  for  a  meeting  with 
former  President  Hoover  sometime  tomor- 
row. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  was 
Invited  to  participate  in  the  meeting  In  or- 
der to  "tie  up  all  angles  on  tpe  food  and  re- 
lief needs  of  the  Philippines  for  the  next 
critical  period,""  the  McNutt-Roxas  spokes- 
man said. 

The  Pre*ldent-eleet  said  no  details  oould 
be  made  available  on  the  financial  requesu 
made  of  UNRRA  because  they  are  still  In  a 
"■fluid  status"  pending  the  gathering  of  fact* 
to  be  bmupht  out  In  Investigations  and  dls- 
cussloi-.s  "now  under  way". 
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Mr.  McNutt.  President-elect  Roxas.  and 
General  Romulo  conferred  with  officials  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  thU  morning  and 
discussed  in  general  ternu  a  request  for  a 
rehabiliutlon  and  development  loan.  No 
amount  was  sijecified  but  High  Commission- 
er McNutt  Indicated  that  the  bank  officials 
were  "favorably  Impressed"  although  they 
indicated  It  would  require  a  very  specific 
description  of  the  purposes  and  projects  for 
which  the  loan  would  be  Intended. 

Mr  kfcNutt  told  the  bank  officials  that  he 
had  the  Impression  that  President  Truman 
would  favor  the  policy  of  a  loan  to  the  Phil- 
ippines from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  No 
further  details  were  made  public  although 
the  spokesman  for  the  mission  said  that 
both  Commissioner  McNutt  end  President- 
elect Koxas  had  "made  out  a  strong  case  In 
their  presentation  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank."  Further  conferences  are  scheduled 
to  Tollow. 

It  was  disclosed  that  Mr.  McNutt  and  Mr. 
Roxas  had  held  nn  hour-long  conference  with 
Secletary  of  the  Treasury  Fred  Vinson 
late  yesterday  afternoon,  discussing  the 
.•^ame  proposition  and  also  other  aspects 
of  the  PhUipplne  financial  structure  in  its 
relations  with  the  United  States.  General 
Romulo  was  present  during  the  conference. 

Earlier  this  morning,  the  Chinese  Ambas- 
sador paid  a  courtesy  call  on  President-elect 
Roxas  at  the  Blair  House,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Roxas,  High  Commissioner  Mc- 
Nutt. and  Generni  Romulo.  General  Roxas 
said  It  was  a  "short  but  very  friendly  and 
satisfactory  meeting  during  which  a  number 
of  problems  of  mutual  interest  were  dis- 
cussed.'" 

This  afternoon  Mr.  McNutt.  General  Rcxas. 
and  General  Romulo  conferred  with  SUte  De- 
partment officials  and  with  War  and  Navy 
Department  representatives  regarding  post- 
Independence  treaties  covering  military  and 
naval  bases  No  comment  was  available  on 
the^e  conferences  which  are  merely  In  a 
"continuing  status, "  the  spokesman  said. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  press  state- 
ment issued  May  15.  1946: 

Senator  Millard  Ttdings.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Territories  Committee,  and  Repre- 
.sentattve  Jasper  Bell,  chairman  of  the  House 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  in  a  breakfast  con- 
ference with  High  Commissioner  Paul  V.  Mc- 
Nutt, President-elect  Roxas.  and  General 
Romulo  today  pledged  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  a  proposal  fo:  a  Philippine 
Government  loan,  the  spokesman  for  the 
McNutt-Roxas  mission  said  today. 

The  two  congressional  leaders,  who  dl.*;- 
cussed  Philippine  problems  with  the  High 
Commissioner.  General  Roxas.  and  General 
Romulo  for  over  an  hour  beginning  at  8 
o'clock  this  morning.  Indicated  that  they 
fully  understood  the  predicament  cf  the 
Philippine  Government  as  It  approached  in- 
dependence and  would  go  along  with  a  rea- 
sonable proposition.  The  spokesman  em- 
phasized, however,  that  neither  leader  had 
definitely  committed  himself  on  any  specific 
program. 

"Nor  was  there  any  effort  on  either  Mr. 
McNutt"s  or  General  Roxas"  part  to  so  com- 
mit them."  the  spokesman  said. 

"It  was  a  cordial  and  thoroughly  useful 
meeting  In  which  many  of  the  problems  of 
the  Philippines  were  thrashed  out  and  during 
which,  among  other  things,  the  need  of  at- 
tracting American  capital  to  the  Philippines 
by  an  assured  policy  of  nondiscrimination 
was  emphasized  by  both  Senator  Ttdincs  and 
Representative  Bell,"  the  spokesman  de- 
clared. 

Following  the  breakfast  the  President-elect 
had  a  full  morning  of  conferences  with  Imsl- 
ncM  leader*  and  administrative  oOeials  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  also  worked 
on  an  address  which  he  was  scheduled  to 
deliver  to  the  National  Press  Club  this  noon. 


Following  Is  the  text  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt.  United 
Stales  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philip- 
pines, introducing  President-elect  Roxas 
at  the  National  Press  Club  on  May  15. 
1946: 

since  coming  to  the  United  States  on  this 
trip.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  on  several  oc- 
casions  of  sharing  public  appearances  with 
President -elect  Manuel  Roxas.  That  was.  in 
fact,  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  coming.  I 
know  of  no  audience  to  which  I  would  more 
gladly  introduce  our  guest  today  than  to 
this  one.  I  say  ""our  guest"  because  I  feel 
almoet  like  a  member  myself.  I  have  been  here 
so  often.  And  since  most  of  you  came  here 
to  listen  to  President  Roxas  rather  than  to 
me,  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

As  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  I  have  had  recently  to  main- 
tain the  Interests  of  the  United  States  on  an 
even  keel  in  the  Philippine*  through  Uie 
storms  and  buffets  of  a  national  election.  It 
was  not  an  easy  Job.  Tempers  ran  hlsh. 
Angry  words  were  said  on  both  sides.  Irre- 
sponsible statements  were  made  from  Iwth 
political  camps. 

The 'lncuml>ent  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Sergio  Osmeua.  is  a  good  friend.  H« 
was  and  is  a  good  friend  of  the  United  States. 
So  n-as  anci  is  Manuel  Roxas.  The  United 
Sutea  nad  no  choice  in  this  election.  It 
could  not  have  had.  We  maintained  a  scru- 
pulous neutrality. 

The  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  was 
charged  by  Congress,  when  it  voted  in  1934 
to  set  up  the  Commonwealth  governmt-nt  as 
a  transitional  sta^e  on  the  way  tu  Independ- 
ence, with  the  representation  of  Americas 
interests  in  the  Philippines.  Up  to  July  4 
the  United  States  has  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  these  islands.  WhaU 
ever  authority  has  been  delegated  to  the 
Philippine  peejple  themselves  is  a  grant  of 
authority  by  the  sovereign  power,  the  United 
States.  Yet.  since  we  were  about  to  laimch 
the§e  people  on  the  sea  of  nationhood,  we 
were  bound  to  respect  the  decisions  and  ac- 
tions of  the  popular  will  in  the  Philippines. 
We  were  bound  by  th«m  morally. 

The  Filipino  people  have  in  no  way  re- 
sented the  exercise  of  legitimate  American 
authority.  They  have  observed,  by  and  large, 
the  compact  of  independence  contained  In 
the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act,  to  the  letter.  They 
have  never  taken  advantage  of  our  position 
of  holding  responsibility  while  yet  pro- 
gressively  withdrawing  authority. 

My  ta^k  has  not  been  an  easy  one  In  the 
Philippines.  The  islands  prwented  and  still 
present  today  a  heartbreaktng  picture  of 
devastation  and  economic  confusion.  Some 
steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  order  out  of 
that  confusion.  But  the  chaos  and  confusion 
still  exist.  Yet  my  Job  could  have  been  mad* 
miKh  more  dilficult  than  It  has  been,  if  we 
had  had  to  deal  with  a  restive,  resentful  peo- 
ple anxious  to  mock  us  in  our  power  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  deslruiu  of  taking 
mischievous  advantage  of  the  interim  period 
approaching  independence. 

For  this  fort>earance.  which  is  an  innate 
and  perfectly  natural  one  in  the  Philippines. 
I  must  thank  the  leaders  of  aU  groups  in  the 
Philippines.  They  deserve  the  thanks  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  United  States,  If  for  this 
alone. 

I  cannot  but  recall  to  this  audienee  tbat  at 
one  time  I  opposed  the  grant  of  ina>p«od>aee 
to  the  Phlllpptnea  for  the  sake  of  the 
Filipinos.  I  did  not  think,  at  that  time, 
which  was  in  1038.  that  the  Fillpiooa  oouM 
possibly  survive  economically  undar  the  eoa* 
ditlons  which  were  then  laid  <iut  for  tfiair 
Independence.  Hsd  there  been  no  war.  I 
think  my  fears  would  have  been  well- 
grcunded  I  think  that  most  rutploo  IfdiM 
at  the  tune  agreed  with  me. 

But  there  was  a  war  The  FIMptnoa  proved 
their  mettle  tu  no  other  cUonial  people  In 
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the  world  have.  The  resistance  of  the  Fili- 
pino people  to  the  Ideology  of  Japan,  and  the 
armed  might  which  the  Filipino  people 
provided  from  their  rude  and  native  arsenal 
against  Japan,  will  go  down  In  history  with 
Thermopylae  and  Marathon.  They  did  more 
than  their  part  to  save  civilization  lor  the 
world. 

By  the  political  maturity  they  sficwed  dur- 
ing the  war.  the  Filipino  people  earned  for 
themselves  the  respect  of  the  freedom-loving 
areas  of  the  earth.  They  demonstra,ted  an 
Intrinsic  right  to  independence  and  nation- 
hood. FranKiln  D.  Rooeevelt  understood  that. 
He  pledged  them  the  resurrection  of  their 
independence  and  the  guaranty  of  economic 
rehabilitation. 

So  today  we  are  committed  to  economic 
measures  which  will  assure  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple of  economic  survival.  Tlie  experience 
through  which  they  passed  demonstrated  to 
them  the  benefits  of  democracy  and  the 
falsity  of  totalitarian  doctrines.  They  are 
today  alerted  to  the  dangers  of  dictatorship 
Ideologies. 

For  this  reason  and  because  we  in  the 
United  States  have  been  shown  by  dramatic 
example  the  advantages  of  close  association 
with  the  Philippines.  1  no  lon:^cr  deem  liide- 
pendence  a  casualty  for  the  Philippine  peo- 
ple, tut  rather  a  great  opportunity  for  world 
service.  But  Independence  for  the  Philip- 
I^nes  Is  an  even  greater  opportunity  for  the 
-  United  States.  We  have  here  the  chance  to 
demonstrate  that  our  way  of  life  and  our  sys- 
^  tern  of  government,  as  exemplified  and  trans- 
planted to  the  Philippines,  has  the  qualities 
of  survival  value  In  whatever  dlfBcult  cir- 
cumstances. 

Never  has  a  nation  started  out  its  begin- 
nings with  bleaker  prospects.  The  land  Is 
laid  waste.  The  cities  are  leveled.  In  an  age 
of  Jet-propelled  travel,  when  this  very  mis- 
sion- could  sweep  10,000  miles  across  the  sea 
In  40  hours,  communications  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  still  elemental.  Hunger  stalks  the 
land.  Thousands  have  died  of  hunger  The 
maimed  and  the  injured  remain  yet  to  be 
te'^ded.  Veterans  brood  over  their  injus- 
tices. Armed  bands  of  tenant  farmers  defy 
law  and  order  in  some  (vreas.  The  school  sys- 
tem Is  a  shambles.  All  thU  Is  the  result  of 
war — of  Philippine  participation  In  our  war. 
We  are  not  going  to  tell  the  Filipinos  that 
they  must  solve  unaided  all  their  problems. 
We  are  going  to  help  them  in  every  way  we 
can.  Theirs  Is  the  primary  responsibility, 
but  their  needs  will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
We  will  give  them  a  market  for  their  primary 
agricultural  products.  We  will  provide  part 
of  the  funds  to  repay  their  war  damages.  We 
will,  I  hope,  extend  tl\em  a  loan  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  Government  through  its  first 
revenue-poor  years.  ^We  will  extend  them 
another  loan.  I  hope,  t6  help  them  recon- 
struct their  economy  9long  broader  and  more 
democratic  lines.  i 

It  Is  all  to  our  Interest  to  do  all  this.  For 
the  salvation  of  the  Philippines  Is  the  glory 
of  democracy.  Should  Independent,  free,  and 
American  democracy  survive  and  flourish  in 
this  oriental  land,  we  will  have  transplanted 
cur  own  Ideology^  across  10.000  miles  and 
placed  It  In  the  immediate  view  of  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  earth.  All  our  prop- 
aganda broadcasts,  all  our  pamphlets,  all  our 
efforts  to  tell  the  world  the  story  of  America 
will  not  be  one-quarter  as  convincing  as  a 
demonstration  of  democracy  in  action  in  the 
Philippines. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  example.  We 
have  a  ready-made  example  of  our  form  of 
government,  our  Institutions,  and  our  politi- 
cal traditions  in  the  Pacific.  It  would  be 
^wasteful  not  to  do  our  utmost,  everything 
within  our  power,  to  encourage  Its  growth 
and  development  in  the  Philippine  Republic. 
Manuel  Roxas  Is  the  newly  elected  leader 
rf  that  experiment  In  the  Pacific.  He  was 
chosen  by  his  people  In  a  free,  unfettered 
election  in  which  the  United  States,  true  to 


its  doctrine  of  nonintervention,  allowed  the 
people  to  vote  without  hint  or  prejudice. 
Such  elections  are  rare  outside  of  the  United 
States  today. 

There  have  been  many  things  said  about 
General  Roxas.  None  has  denied  his  courage, 
hlo  brilliance,  his  intellectual  grasp  and 
ability.  He  Is  superbly  equipped  for  the 
high  responsibility  he  Is  so  sooia  to  assume. 
A  product  of  the  American  school  system 
Instituted  by  the  United  SUtcs  In  the  Philip- 
pines, he  is.  along  with  others  of  the  younger 
leadership  in  the  Philippines,  a  man  trained 
to  think  in  the  American  mold,  in  the  Ameri- 
can idiom.  He  is  Just  as  American  in  thought 
and  Intellectual  habit  as  any  university  grad- 
uate from  Texas  or  Wyoming.  He  is  a  briga- 
dier general  in  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Pacific.  Philippine  Army  Divi- 
sion, commissioned  on  the  field  of  battle  by 
Gen.  'Douglas  MacArthur,  who  had  this  to 
say  about  General  Roxas  the  other  day-^-and 
I  quote: 

•The  recent  election  which  selected  Roxas 
for  the  presidency  reflected  the  repudiation 
by  the  Filipino  people  of  Irresponsible 
charges  of  collaboration  made  in  foreign 
countries  by  those  who  lack  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 

"Roxas  is  noV  on  his  way  to  the  United 
States  and  I  bespeak  for  him  a  most  cordial 
welcome  by  all  Americans.  He  is  a  staunch 
patriot  and  a  most  fitting  representative  of 
a  people  whose  loyalty  to  our  cause,  under 
one  of  history's  most  exacting  tests,  has 
earned  for  them  our  undying  honor  and  af- 
fection and  our  unending  concern  for  their 
future  welfare." 

General  MacArthur  Issued  this  statement 
on  the  day  after  our  party  left  Tokyo.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  under  whose  orders  Roxas 
served  during  the  war.  has  vouched  for  his 
military  record. 

As  tar  as  his  civilian  record  is  concerned. 
It  shines  with  a  great  brlllance  through  the 
pages  of  Philippine  history.  He  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
his  country  during  the  first  year  of  his  mem- 
bership in  that  body  in  1924.  He  served  11 
years  In  that  capacity.  When  the  Philip- 
pine senate  was  reconstituted  in  1945,  Roxas. 
elected  to  the  upper  house  in  1941,  was 
chosen  senate  president. 

And  finally,  on  April  23,  he  was  elected  to 
the  highest  office  in  his  country's  gift,  the 
presidency  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth. 
On  May  28  he  will  take  the  oath  of  office. 
And  on  July  4  he  will  swear  to  uphold  the 
constitution  and  defend  the  honor  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  as  its  first  pres- 
ident. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  and  I  deem  It  a  privi- 
lege to  introduce  to  this  group  today  my  old 
friend,  the  leader  of  the  Filipino  people. 
Manuel  Roxas. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  speech 
made  by  President-elect  Roxas  at  the 
National  Press  Club  on  May  15,  1946: 

I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  occa- 
sion. On  my  several  visits  to  the  United 
States  In  the  past.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  In  the  audience  here  and  of  listen- 
ing to  some  of  the  distinguished  speakers  < 
that  you  have  had  here  through  the  years. 
I  have  always  felt  that  given  the  occasion, 
I  might  improve  upon  some  of  the  presenta- 
tions here.  But  that  was  before  I  had  the 
chance.  At  this  particular  moment,  I  would 
rather  be  Just  sitting  and  listening. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  wanted  this  chance. 
And  now  I  have  It.  I  will  say  my  nickel's 
worth,  as  you  cal'.  It.  and  then  you  will  write 
yours.  You  will  have  the  last  word  In  any 
event.  I  have  learned  sometimes  to  my 
sorrow  that  It  is  always  so  with  newspaper- 
men. 

In  speaking  to  you  today,  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  need  sketch  in  much  background  regarding 
the  Philippines.  It  is  not  as  If  I  were  from 
a  foreign  country.     Although  the  Philippines 


are  10.000  miles  distant  from  here,  most  of 
you  have  as  good  an  understanding  of  our 
problems  and  of  our  politics  as  you  have  of 
the  problems  and  politics  of  Oregon  or  New 
Jersey.     We  must  thank  High  Commissioner 
McNutt  and  my  friend.  General  Romulo.  for 
their   remarkable  work   in   that   connection. 
And  speaking  of  Governor  McNutt,  I  would 
like  to  sav  that  he  is  a  brilliant  example  of 
the  kind  of  men  America  has  sent  us  over 
the  years  to  lead,  to  advise,  and  to  Inspire  us 
toward  our  common  goals.      The  men  who 
have  been  sent  to  the  Philippines  as  gover- 
nors general  and  as  high  commissioners  have 
added  stature  and  luster  to  America.     They 
have  been  great  colonial  administrators  and 
almost  without  exception  have  been  men  of 
such  outstanding  quality  that  they  have  re- 
turned to  grow  still  further  in  the  American 
scene,  and  have  contributed  to  the  greatness 
of  America  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.      I 
need  only  n\ention  such  names  as  Gen.  Leon- 
ard  Wood,  William  Howard   Taft.   Henry   L. 
Stimson.     Young    Teddy    Roosevelt.     Frank 
Murphy,  and  Paul  McNutt,  to  recall  Just  a 
few.      Perhaps  it  was  the  richness  of  their 
experiences    In    the   Philippines;    perhaps    It 
was  their  own  outstanding  qualities;   in  any 
event,  all  of  these  men,  after  .serving  In  the 
Philippines,  have  come  back  to  bigger  and 
better  things.      All  of  them,  greatly  beloved 
and   revered    by    the    Filipino   people,    have 
greatly    loved    the    Filipino   people   in    turn. 
One  of  them.  Governor  McNutt.  came  back  to 
the  United  States  to  take  over  one  of   the 
moii   difficult   Jobs   in   the   war  effort;    and 
when  that  Job  was  done,  he  agreed  to  return 
to  the  Phlliplpnes  for  a  second  term  as  Hieh 
Commissioner  for  our  critical  period  between 
liberation  and  Independence.     In  that  serv- 
ice, which  Is  soon  to  end.  High  Commissioner 
McNutt  has  shown  an  energy  and  a  devotion 
to  the  Interests  of   my   people,  and   to  the 
Interests  of  his  own  country — In  this  case  the 
two  are  identical — which   has   been   in   the 
finest  tradition  of  American  leadership  and 
Idealism  in  the  Orient. 

I  hiive  been  told  of  the  Job  which  Gov- 
ernor McNutt  did  here  to  get  the  Trade  Act 
and  the  War  Damage  Act  through  Congress. 
We  have  every  reason  to  be  deeply  grateful 
to  him.  As  far  as  I  know.  Governor  McNutt, 
who  is  soon  to  leave  public  life — fend  only 
temporarily.  I  hope-had  no  personal  or  po- 
litical Interest  to  support  his  efforts  on  our 
behalf.  Yet  he  spared  neither  his  energies 
nor  his  time  to  help  accomplish  what  had  to 
be  accomplished  in  our  cause.  No  other  man 
cotlld  have  done  what  he  has  done  for  us 
In  the  last  six  months. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  say — and  I  haven't 
discussed  this  with  Governor  McNutt  at  all, 
nor  with  anyone,  for  that  matter,  and  I  rec- 
ognize that  under  ordinary  conditions  this 
would  be  a  most  improper  statement  to 
make — that  If  President  Truman  were  to 
name  Governor  McNutt  as  the  first  Americaix 
Ambassador  to  the  Philippines,  and  If  Gov- 
ernor McNutt  were  willing,  the  Philippine 
people  would  welcome  that  choice.  I  per- 
sonally would  be  overjoyed. 

I  have  departed  from  the  general  theme 
I  had  in  mind  for  today's  remarks  to  praise 
Governor  McNutt.  not  because  he  Is  present 
and  was  good  enough  to  make  immediately 
possible  this  trip  of  mine  to  the  United 
States,  but  because  his  service  has  been  typ- 
ical of  that  rendered  us  by  his  predecessors, 
a  great  line  of  great  men.  I  do  not  think 
America  has  ever  sent  us  a  second-rater.  We 
have  battled  with  some  of  your  governors- 
general.  I  remember  In  particular  jomi-  of 
the  knock-down-and-drag-out  fights  we  had 
with  that  pugnacious  old  gentleman.  MaJ. 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  The  late  President 
Quezon  and  General  Wood  had  some  of  the 
grandest  fights.  I  can  say  in  retrospect,  hat 
have  ever  taken  place  on  any  continent. 
They  fought* about  appointments,  about  pol- 
icies, about  personalities,  and  precedence. 
But  General  Wood,  typical  of  yotu:  finest  mil- 
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"I  rob  and  kill,  but  only  Japanese. 

^••rv  pntprtalnlnB." 


It  Is       most    easily   produce   except    the   American 
market.    You.  on  your  side,  need  our  prod- 
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Itary  genius,  was  respected  as  a  man  and  as 
an  American.  We  all  respected  him  and  to- 
day we  revere  his  memory.  Among  thoee  who 
respected  him  the  most  was  Manuel  Quezon. 

It  was  this  type  of  man  and  this  type  of 
administration — largely  unselfish,  of  unques- 
tioned integrity,  of  unassailable  honesty,  of 
telescopic  vision — that  converted  this  colo- 
nial people,  burdened  for  three  centuries 
with  the  tyranny  of  Spanish  rule,  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  and  devotion  to  American 
democracy. 

Not  too  many  In  my  homeland  have  en- 
Joyed  the  economic  fruits  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life  you  exemplify.  Ownership  of 
productive  enterprise  has  been  far  too  con- 
centrated. The  majority  of  my  countrymen 
have  had  only  a  limited  hori2!o:\  until  fairly 
recent  years,  for  their  poverty-bound  exist- 
ence. But  the  great  miracle  of  the  Pacific 
was  that  these  people  learned  to  love  democ- 
racy, to  love  liberty,  to  love  Independence, 
and  to  love  America.  They  may  not  have 
had  true  economic  democracy,  but  they  saw 
in  political  democracy  the  promise  of  social 
Justice,  that  promise  which  the  great  Presi- 
dent Quezon  held  out  to  them.  It  was  that 
promise  which  shone  like  a  beacon  to  light 
up  the  dark  years  of  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion. The  Filipino  people  fought  and  re- 
sisted in  the  cause  of  the  political  democracy 
they  knew  and  had  enjoyed  as  a  heritage 
from  America  and  for  the  promise  of  full 
economic  democracy  which  they  expected,  by 
the  example  of  America,  to  follow. 

The  Filipino  tao.  humbled  to  centuries  of 
bowing  in  subservience  to  his  master,  learned 
quickly  and  Joyfully  the  satisfaction  of  dig- 
nity and  political  equality.  His  vote,  be 
learned,  was  equivalent  In  weight  to  that  of 
the  bacendero  or  the  wealthy  money  lender, 
the  two  magnetic  poles  of  bis  economic  exist- 
ence. He  drank  deep  the  heady  wine  of  free 
political  choice  and  solicitation,  of  free  ex- 
pression, and  of  free  thought.  He  listened  to 
the  local  radical  extol  the  virtues  of  expro- 
priation or  of  socialism,  and  saw  that  the 
radical  was  protected  In  bis  right  to  express 
himself,  even  If  his  views  were  In  violent  dis- 
agreement with  the  facts  of  life.  This  was 
good,  be  thought.  This  Is  democracy.  My 
son,  too.  can  be  a  political  leader  and  make 
fine  speeches  and  help  rule  my  people,  even 
though  he  Is  the  son  of  a  poor  tao  or  cochero. 
.  In  some  Provinces  of  the  Philippines  the 
average  farm  under  cultivation  Is  3  acres, 
supporting  an  average  family  of  10.  In  these 
provinces,  well  over  50  percent  of  the  land  Is 
tenant-farmed.  In  some  of  these  areas,  be- 
fore the  war,  the  average  annual  income  of 
the  farm  family  was  30  gold  dollars. 

I  «m  not  exhibiting  the  old  sores  of  eco- 
nomic maladjustment  In  the  Philippines  as 
an  exercise  in  self-flagellation.  The  condi- 
tions I  have  described  stem  from  the  feudal 
regime  before  1898.  We  have  tried  to  alle- 
viate these  conditions  In  recent  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Development 
Corp.  before  the  war.  I  proposed  and  saw  to 
completion  a  project  for  the  purchase  of  a 
few  large  estates  and  their  resale  to  the 
tenants.  But  the  land  problem  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  deep  and  dllBcult.  It  Is  not  to  be 
solved  merely  by  the  purchase  and  division 
of  lands  already  under  cultivation.  A  broad- 
scale  program  of  dividing  up  the  large  estates 
mubt  be  coupled  with  resettlement  of  our 
great  undeveloped  areas,  coincident  with 
electrification  and  community  planning,  with 
modernization  of  agricultural  methods,  with 
education  and  public  health.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  Filipino  farmer  to  his  little 
3-acre  plot  of  rice  land  Is  deep  and  elemental. 
He  gathers  round  him  his  entire  family.  To- 
gether they  till  and  re-UU  the  land  until  it 
is  exhausted,  until  hunger  drives  them  apart. 
The  Filipino  must  be  educated  In  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneer,  of  the  mover  across  seas  and 
across  mountains.  I  have  merely  mentioned 
these  things,  in  digressing  again  from  my 
general  theme,  to  Indicate  the  monumental 


problems  facing  us  as  we  begin  our  Independ- 
ent existence.  I  mention  them  to  Indicate 
the  great  distance  we  still  have  to  travel  on 
the  road  to  economic  democracy.  I  mention 
them  to  show  how  deep  must  have  been  the 
appeals  of  political  democracy  to  cause  this 
people  to  resist  the  alien  Ideologies  of  Japan, 
with  their  bland  and  superficial  plausibility, 
and  to  sacrifice  life  and  treasure  In  the  cause 
which  you  In  America  understand  more  by 
Its  fruits  than  by  Its  definitions. 

Of  course,  loyalty  to  America  on  the  part  of 
the  Filipinos  should  not  have  been  such  a 
surprise  as  It  seemed  to  many  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Prom  the  days  of  William  McKin- 
ley.  we  have  been  given  a  progressively 
greater  and  greater  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment. We  resisted  the  American  conqueror 
m  1898.  But  after  the  pacification,  the 
United  States  sent  us  not  troops  but  school 
teachers;  not  colonists  but  doctors  and  road 
builders.  Cholera  was  stamped  out;  typhus 
was  eradicated.  Roads  took  the  place  of 
trails.  School  buildings  and  post  offlces  took 
the  place  of  forts  and  barricades. 

William  Howard  Taft  and  Francis  Burton 
Harrison  both  preached  and  practiced  the 
doctrine  of  "Plliplnlzatlon."  encouraging  us 
to  take  over  more  and  more  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government  and  leadership. 

Under  the  Wilson  administration  we  were 
given  a  congressional  pledge  of  eventual  In- 
dependence. Under  the  Roosevelt  admlnls- 
Uatlon  we  were  given  a  definite  date  of  In- 
dependence 

The  tidal  wave  of  war  washed  over  our 
Islands,  leaving  in  Its  wake  such  a  flotsam 
of  destruction  as  has  many  times  been  de- 
scribed but  which  actually  defies  description. 
I  was  In  the  Philippines  all  during  the  war. 
I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  brutal  savagery 
of  the  enemy.  Life  was  cheap  and  death  was 
common.  Torture  was  ordinary.  But  In  my 
recent  campaign  tour  throughout  most  of 
the  Philippines  I  was  continuously  shocked 
and  horrified  to  see  more  and  more  of  the 
evidence  of  barbarism  practiced  by  the  enemy 
on  persons  and  on  things.  It  was  unbelieva- 
ble. This  alone  has  scarred  the  existence  of 
my  people  beyond  all  reparations  and  repay- 
ment. 

The  damage  to  the  national  economy  was 
incalculable  and  cannot  be  estimated  In 
dollars  alone.  It  must  be  thought  of  In  three 
dimensions — In  dimensions  of  dollar-men- 
years.  It  will  take  years,  dollars,  and  the 
unstinted  energies  and  sacrifices  of  all 
Filipinos  to  restore  what  has  been  damaged, 
destroyed,  and  stolen.  We  can  Import  cara- 
baos  from  Indochina,  rice  from  Slam,  and 
building  materials  from  the  United  States. 
But  who  can  estimate  the  damage  when  an 
entire  economy  Is  blasted  and  disrupted, 
when  an  inflation  has  Increased  the  cost  of 
living  12  times,  when  communications  and 
public  health  have  been  set  back  half  a  cen- 
tury: when  the  morals  and  morale  of  an 
entire  people  have  been  hideously  affected 
by  expostire  to  the  evil  climate  of  Japanese 
casuistry. 

I  have  spoken  of  Filipino  loyalty  to  Amer- 
ica. These  are  words  which  you  might  think 
are  polite*  compliments  to  your  hoapitality. 
I  could  recite  to  you  at  whatever  length  you 
wish  Incident  after  Incident  of  my  personal 
experience  to  Illustrate  and  point  up  this 
loyalty.  Let  me  recall  one  such  Incident,  one 
of  many,  and  less  heroic  than  most. 

It  was  after  the  surrender  of  American 
forces  in  Mindanao.  The  year  was  1942.  As 
a  brigadier  general,  although  a  prisoner.  I  was 
In  Internal  command  of  a  prison  camp  at 
Malaybalay.  A  Filipino  soldier,  18  years  old, 
was  among  those  huddled  in  the  bare 
stockade. 

He  was  like  a  hundred  others  and  I  never 
noticed  him.  until  1  day  he  escaped  to  Join 
the  guerrillas.  Somewhere  in  the  Jungles 
the  Japanese  overtook  him  and  brought  him 
back  for  punishment  by  death.  He  was 
young   and    his    eyes    sparked   with    fire.    I 


pleaded  for  his  life  and  asked  for  the  prtTl- 
lege  of  meting  out  Internal  poaltfunent. 

The  Japanese,  as  always,  weigbed  coldly 
the  advantages  of  mercy  in  teroaa  of  prisoner 
morale  against  the  deliirhtB  of  rerenge.  My 
entreaties  were  heard  ar.d  he  was  given  to 
me  for  punishment.  I  confined  him  la  • 
cell.     One  day  he  sent  for  me. 

"General."  he  said,  his  eyee  pleading, 
"would  it  make  you  much  trouble  if  I 
escaped  again?" 

"Joae."  I  said.  "Perhaps  there  would  be 
trouble  for  all  of  us  if  you  escaped.  And  as 
for  you.  it  would  be  certain  death  If  you 
were  caught.  And  perhaps  torture,  too. 
Your  mother  and  your  father,  they  too  might 
suffer." 

His  eyes  were  eloquent  with  reproach.  I 
was  silent  a  minute  and  then  went  on. 

"Anyway  It  ia  in^ioaaible  for  you  to  escape. 
You  are  guarded  from  within  and  without. 
Why  should  you  want  to  escape  anyway? 
Where  would  you  go?  What  could  you  do? 
You  are  so  young  and  inexperienced." 

"General."  he  answered.  "I  can  escape  If 
I  make  up  my  mind  to  It.  They  cannot 
keep  me  here  If  I  do  not  wiah  to  stay.  And 
I  do  not  really  care  «'hat  happens  to  me  If 
they  catch  me.  What  Is  happening  to  our 
people  is  more  important  than  what  might 
happen  to  me.  But  if  I  could  hurry  the 
liberation  just  one  moment.  I  will  have 
earned  my  life.  The  Americans  will  come 
back  one  day  soon,  and  then  we  will  all  be 
free,  my  mother,  my  father,  you.  Maybe. 
I.  too.- 

It  was  an  eloquent  speech.  I  could  not 
answer  him.    I  could  not  deny  him. 

•'Good  luck."  I  told  -him.  "Let  your 
conscience  guide  you  " 

The  next  night  he  was  gone  from  hit  cell! 
None  knew  how  he  had  managed  it.  He  was 
caught  before  long,  but  not  until  after  he 
had  killed  some  of  our  enemies.  He  was 
brought  back  to  camp  and  killed  before  all 
of  us.  We  were  to  see  the  penalty  for  escape. 
The  priest  with  whom  he  spent  his  last 
momenu  came  to  me  later.  He  had  a  letter 
addressed  to  roe.  It  told  of  a  tree,  and  of  a 
package  burled  under  that  tree,  I  would 
understand  what  to  do  with  the  contents  of 
that  package,  he  said. 

I  found  that  tree  and  the  package.  Tbe 
package  was  carefully  tied.  I  can  stlU  see 
it  today.  There  was  only  one  object  m  it. 
A  clean,  carefully  folded,  carefully  kept 
American  flag. 

I  had  that  boy's  body  dug  up  from  Ita 
shallow  grave.  At  night,  and  with  proper 
ceremony,  we  relnterred  him.  Over  his  body 
I  placed  with  tender  hand  that  American  flag. 
The  good  earth  of  the  land  he  loved  coverad 
him  up.  The  flag  went  with  him.  He  had 
died  for  It.    He  deaerved  it. 

Oh,  this  boy  was  not  especially  a  hero. 
He  was  not  an  exceptional  case.  His  num- 
ber was  legion.  There  were  a  thousand,  a 
hundred  thoxisand  others.  General  Waln- 
wTlght  told  me,  while  we  were  In  Corregl- 
dor,  of  a  Philippine  scout  of  his,  a  member 
of  the  famed  Igorot  Tribe  of  the  central 
Luzon  Mountains.  He  had  grown  old  In  the 
service,  this  Igorot  scout,  old  and  tough  and 
irascible.  On  Bataan  he  would  disappear 
night  after  night.  None  dared  to  quetttoa 
him.  But  sooner  or  later  his  conduct  came 
to  the  attention  of  his  commanding  oOesr 
and  Pedro  was  called  to  account.  Genaral 
Walnwright  happened  to  be  present. 

The  general,  who  knew  and  lored  the  old 
veteran,  took  up  the  questioning. 

"What  have  you  been  doing.  Pedro?"  the 
general  asked 

"General."  he  said.  "I  do  not  lie  to  you.  It 
Is  said  that  we  Igorots  are  bead  himtara. 
Many  generations  ago  we  were.  It  waa  mid 
that  our  people  liked  to  rob  and  klU.  Per- 
haps it  was  so.  because  I  have  had  that  tm- 
ptilae.  But  I  have  never  dooe  it.  Now  I  am 
having  a  chance  to  JustUf  what  ta  said  at 
my  people. 
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These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  over-all  con- 
nections between  the  United  States  and  the 


chance  of  success,  or  had  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess  before   thp   wnr    wh»n    rv->Tnn»»«f tnn    n.t«K 


and  tluit  we  Intend  actually  to  withhold  the 
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"I  rob  and  kill,  but  only  Japanese.  It  Is 
very  entertaining." 

•But  Pedro,"  the  general  said,  "that  Is  dis- 
obedience of  orders.  Besides,  it  Is  very  dan- 
gerous. We  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  man  like 
you  " 

"General."  Pedro  said,  "it  is  not  danger- 
ous. I  merely  make  a  small  noise  and  then 
I  attack.  The  Japanese  do  not  put  up  much 
fight.  They  are  afraid  of  us  Americans. 
They  always  think  that  I  outnumber  them." 

These  are  the  Filipinos  who  fought  for  you. 
These  are  the  Filipinos  who  struggled 
through  3' J  years  of  darkness  toward  the  day 
of  liberation.  These  are  the  Filipinos  to 
whom  you  are  giving  Independence  and  eco- 
nomic assistance.  The  loyalty  of  the  Filipino 
Is  a  byword  in  the  Orient.  He  will  not 
desert  yi,u  when  victory  fails  you.  He  will 
not  falter  when  the  odds  are  against  you.  He 
is  the  Irishman  of  the- Orient.  There  are 
18.000,000  of  us  10.000  miles  across  the  Pa- 
cific. They  ar^  18.000,000  allies.  They  are 
18.000.000  men,  women,  and  children  who 
love  your  way  of  life.  You  do  well  to  retain 
their  devotion. 

I  do  not  draw  this  word  picture  idly.  I 
have  weighed  these  words.  As  I  see  the 
future.  It  belongs  to  either  one  of  two  ways 
of  life.  The  one  way  Is  the  way  you  have 
developed,  the  way  of  economic  and  political 
freedom  through  free  choice  and  free  enter- 
prise, guided  and  governed  by  such  controls 
as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est, responsive  to  the  will  of  the  majority, 
but  with  the  fundamental  right  of  opposi- 
tion, the  rights  of  the  minority  eternally 
and  zealously  protected.  The  minority  may 
l)ecome  the  majority  through  the  instrument 
of  the  ballot  box. 

Then  there  Is  a  second  way  of  life,  the 
way  which  presupposes  that  one  group,  eco- 
nomic or  political,  is  ordained  by  the  preroga- 
tive of  power,  however  seized,  to  govern,  and 
all  other  groups  must  blindly  accept  and 
follow  for  the  sake  of  the  state  or  of  the 
classless  society.  This  way  allows  for  no  dis- 
cussion, for  no  freedom  to  differ  and  oppose. 
Perhaps  In  some  circumstances  this  way  may 
be  accepted. by  some.  Some  peoples  may 
choose  it  as  their  way.  Our  people  reject  it. 
We  have  learned  to  love  democracy,  with  all 
Its  halting,  stumbling,  and  confusion,  with 
all  its  weakness  and  inefficiency,  we,  like  you, 
prefer  It  and  will  fight  at  your  side  to  pro- 
tect It. 

But  democracy  presupposes  one  thing.  It 
presupposes  that  the  direction  of  movement 
Is  progress,  and  that  the  pvirpose  of  progress 
is  to  afciire  not  power  or  glory  but  well-being 
and  contentment  for  an  ever-growing  num- 
ber of  Individuals  who  make  up  that  de- 
mocracy. It  presupposes  that  the  goal  of 
Government  Is  to  assure  not  only  freedom 
but  also  economic  prosperity  and  security 
to  Its  cftlzens.  It  is  the  Job  of  Government 
to  find  the  means  to  move  In  that  direction. 
We  In  the  Philippines  have  many  miles  to 
travel.  We  have  many  more  than  you.  es- 
pecially today  that  we  have  been  prostrated 
by  war  and  laid  waste  by  devastation. 

We  look  to  the  United  States,  as  we  are 
about  to  enter  the  era  of  independence,  for 
the  assistance  and  guidance  we  require.  We 
are  not  seeking  to  collect  on  an  obligation. 
We  ask  only  such  assistance  as  Is  indicated 
by  our  vital  needs,  and  by  the  undeniable 
relationship  which  has  existed,  which  exists, 
and  which  I  hope  will  always  exist  between 
our  people.  We  are  not  of  the  Orient,  except 
by  geography.  We  are  part  of  the  Western 
World  by  reason  of  culture,  religion,  ideology, 
and  economics.  Although  the  color  of  our 
skin  is  brown,  the  temper  of  our  minds  and 
hearts  Is  almost  identical  with  yours. 

We  expect  to  remain  part  of  the  West, 
possibly  as  the  Ideological  bridge  between 
the  Occident  and  the  Orient. 

Economically,  our  Immediate  future  de- 
pends upon  the  United  States.  We  know  no 
substantial   market   for  the  goods  we   can 


most  easily  produce  except  the  American 
market.  Ycu,  on  your  side,  need  our  prpd- 
ucts.  The  whole  world  needs  our  products 
today  but  cannot  pay  for  any  substantial 
share  of  them. 

We  do  not  intend  to  retain  primarily  and 
Indefinitely  an  agricultural  economy.  Be- 
fore the  war,  85  percent  of  our  national  pro- 
duction was  agricultural.  Much  of  that  agri- 
culture was  based  on  low  wages,  producing 
for  export — higher,  yes.  than  the  general 
level  in  the  Orient,  but  still  much  lower 
than  your  wages  here. 

Since  our  liberation,  we  have  had  a  v.ist 
Inflation.  Wages  In  many  areas  In  the  Phil- 
ippines today  are  equivalent  with  yours.  It 
is  an  artificial  condition.  We  must  endure 
some  deflation.  But  our  goal  Is  to  indus- 
trialize, to  diversify,  and  to  broaden  out  r  ur 
economy.  We  hope  for  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  United  States  to 
accomplish  this.  I  believe  it  is  to  our  com- 
mon Interest  for  you  to  provide  us  with  that 
assistance.  Your  country  has  now  in  the 
Philippines  much  more  than  a  mere  market 
for  your  exports.  You  have  in  us  a  pro- 
tagonist of  your  political  and  economic  sys- 
tem—a  broadcasting  station  for  American- 
ism. 

The  more  you  help  us  to  achieve  pros- 
perity, the  more  you  advance  the  cause  of 
democracy.  The  Philippine  people  are  not 
without  pride.  They  have,  perhaps,  too  much 
of  It.  They  would  not  be  content  to  play 
for  pay  the  role  of  Charlie  McCarthy  to  your 
Edgar  Bergen  They  believe  in  your  words 
and  will  therefore  repeat  them.  But  neither 
for  the  sake  of  subsidy  nor  economic  favor 
will  they  play  an  international  role  which  Is 
not  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  freemen. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  begin  our  career  as 
an  independent  nation.  We  owe  our  Inde- 
pendence, our  national  existence  to  you.  We 
are  not  ungrateful,  as  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate. But  there  should  be  a  stronger  tie  be- 
tween our  two  countries  than  the  mere 
memory  of  historical  association  and  a  sense 
of  economic  gratitude.  There  can  be  a  com- 
munity of  Interest  to  bind  the  Philippines 
and  America  past  all  power  to  divide.  That 
community  of  Interest  can  consist,  first,  of 
common  economic  principles,  free,  guided 
enterprise  and.  second,  of  a  common  political 
system.  A  mutually  advantageous  comther- 
cial  relationship  and  constant  cultural  ex- 
changes will  furnish  the  cement  for  this 
union.  But  today  It  Is  up  to  you  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  community  of  interest 
Is  to  continue  to  exist.  It  will  take  some 
trouble,  and  some  effort  on  both  our  parts. 
You  can  decide  for  yourself  whether  It  Is 
worth  while. 

Our  political  Independence  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  geographic  fact  and  also  of  the 
circumstances  that  your  Constitution  does 
not  provide  for  coequal  political  association 
other  than  statehood.  But  our  independence 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  will  go  our 
separate  ways.  I  Imagine  that  there  are 
gravitational  attractions  which  would  glad- 
ly draw  the  Philippines  from  her  occidental 
orbit.  We  Intend  to  resist  them.  I  hope  that 
in  the  future  the  natural  forces  of  mutual 
Interest  will  keep  us  together  In  a  closer, 
certainly  more  conscious  relationship  than 
ever  before.  We  will  do  our  part.  Will  you 
do  yours? 

Pollowinp  is  the  text  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  United 
States  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philip- 
pines, introducing  President-elect  Roxas 
at  the  Overseas  Writers  Club,  on  May  16, 
1946: 

I  will  not  keep  you  long  with  the  remarks 
I  have  to  offer  today.  We  came  over  from 
Manila — breaking  a  speed  record  as  we 
came — because  we  had  urgent  business  with 
the  Government  here  and  with  the  American 
people.    It  was  essential  that  the  new  presi- 


dent-elect of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
meet  and  confer  with  President  Trun.an 
and  with  the  heads  of  departments  who  hive 
been  dealing  with  the  Philippines  and  u-ill 
continue  to  handle  Philippine  affairs  alter 
July  4  when  these  islands  become  independ- 
ent. It  was  also  essential  that  General  Roxas 
be  Introduced  to  America  as  the  new  leader 
of  the  Philippine  people,  as  the  freely  elected 
leader  of  that  people.  It  was  necessary  that 
General  Roxas  meet  you  gentlemen,  who  will 
be  writing  about  and  commenting  on  his 
activities  and  on  American  relations  with  the 
Philippines  over  the  next  four  critical  years. 

We  left  business  of  critical  Import  In  the 
Philippines.  During  our  brief  stay  heie — 
and  it  ends  tomorrow — we  have  settled  ind 
clarified  enough  problems  and  questionii  to 
have  entirely  Justified  our  trip.  General 
Roxas  hasn't  even  formed  his  cabinet,  and 
he  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  May  28,  Jus;  12 
days  from  today.  Mr.  Roxas  is  faced  ^.■ith 
numerous  other  problems  Incidental  to  the 
start  of  a  new  administration  in  the  islands. 
As  for,  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner, 
we  have  a  hundred  pending  matters  to  be 
liquidated  before  July  4  when  the  office,  it- 
self, passes  out  of  existence.  We  face  the 
problem  of  transition  involved  in  terminat- 
ing completely  American  sovereignty  Ir.  an 
area  where  the  American  flag  has  flowr  for 
47  years;  we  shall  turn  over  to  an  lndepi»nd- 
cnt  Philippine  government  complete  :on- 
trol  In  fields  of  Jurisdiction  which  the  Ur  ited 
States  has,  up  to  t^ils  point,  exercised  sole 
authority. 

Nevertheles.s — and  I  shall  come  bac'c  to 
some  of  these' problems  In  a  moment— we 
decided.  General  Roxas  and  I.  to  leave 
Manila  and  to  come  fiylng  to  Washington 
for  this  brief  1-week  stay  for  the  general 
purposes  I  have  stated. 

Relations  with  the  United  States  are 
necessarily.  In  any  coherent  scheme,  the  key 
to  the  future  of  the  Philippines.  If  those 
relations  are  correctly  established  and  ;  kill- 
fully  managed,  they  can  be  the  heart  not 
only  of  a  successful  foreign  policy,  but  of  a 
successful  national  economy  for  the  Philip- 
pines. Looking  at  It  from  the  American 
viewpoint,  a  successful  Philippine-American 
relationship.  Integrated  with  the  succtssful 
development  of  the  new  Philippine  republic, 
can  become  the  keystone  of  our  entire  pKDllcy 
In  the  Pacific,  and  a  major  source  of  Amer- 
ican prestige  in  the  Orient. 

You  must  understand  that  in  the  unprece- 
dented ln.stance  in  which  two  countries, 
which  have  been  Integrally  associated  in  a 
political  way  for  half  a  century,  decide  to 
sever  their  political  ties,  great  concerns  are 
involved.  The  Philippine  and  the  American 
banking  systems  are  intimately  conn<'Cted. 
The  Philippine  currency  Is  tied  to  the  Amer- 
ican dollar,  with  Philippine  currency  reserves 
held  In  the  United  States  Treasury.  There 
are  many  bonds  and  miscellaneous  accounts 
which  the  United  States  Government  holds 
In  the  name  of  the  Philippines. 

On  numerous  International  boards  and 
committees,  the  United  States  has  lepre- 
sented  Philippine  interests  for  these  past 
five  decades.  In  all  the  capitals  of  the  \vorld, 
American  embassies,  legations,  and  CDnsu- 
lates  have  represented  the  Philippinfs. 
Filipinos  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe 
other  than  In  the  Philippines  hold  pas:iports 
issued  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

And  since  1898  the  Philippine  na.lonal 
defense  system  has  been  a  part  of  the  United 
States  national  defense.  Today  what  there 
is  of  a  Philippine  army  is  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  forces  of  the  western  Pacific. 
With  American  Army  and  Navy  forces  still 
concentrated  heavily  In  the  Philippines,  the 
Philippines  are  necessarily  today,  anc  will 
continue  to  be  after  Independence  on  July  4, 
an  Integral  part  of  the  defensive  security 
system  of  the  United  States. 


Bci.ciui   lueuie,  vj  inaicBie  me  iiionuiiiciii.si 


7vruug     Buu     uia     cyra     apai&cu     itiiu     luc. 
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These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  over -all  con- 
nections between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  which  must  be  drastically  re- 
arranged with  the  advent  of  Independence. 
The  trouble  is  that  there  is  no  precedent  for 
such  a  dispositipii.  Never  before  in  history 
has  a  great  and  sovereign  power  willingly 
and  with  beneficent  intentions  provided  a 
grant  of  political  independence  to  a  depend- 
ent territory.  Without  the  element  of  vio- 
lence to  break  political  connections  asunder, 
a  peaceful  transition  involves  the  orderly 
liquidfition  of  all  the  elements  of  sovereignty, 
as  well  as  of  sovereignty  Itself.  It  requires 
all  the  delicacy  of  a  surgical  operation  sepa- 
rating Siamese  twins.  A  single  slip  can  be 
fatal  to  the  weaker  member  of  the  union 

By  the  accident— if  you  can  call  it  an  acci- 
dent— of  war.  our  future  policy  toward  the 
Philippines  has  been  completely  revolution- 
ized from  what  it  had  been  planned  to  be 
under  the  terms  of  the  original  Tydings- 
McDuffie  Act  passed  in  1934. 

Under  that  act,  we  had  agreed  to  grant 
these  islands  their  Independence  and  in  so 
doing  to  wash  our  hands  of  all  connections 
with  them,  except  as  would  be  maintained 
with  any  friendly  foreign  power.  Economi- 
cally and  politically  there  was  not  to  remain 
even  the  shadow  of  an  Intimate  association. 
The  origins  of  the  decision  to  grant  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Philippines  were  not  simple 
or  unalloyed.  Basically  the  Nation  had  de- 
cided to  respect  .he  long  and  often  expressed 
desires  of  Filipino  leaaors  for  political  inde- 
pendence. But  amontf  the  forces  which 
Joined  with  idealistic  unselfishness  to  force 
through  the  original  Independence  Act  were 
selfish  commodity  interests  which  desired  to 
dispatch,  as  soon  and  as  quickly  as  possible, 
■with  all  competition  in  the  American  market 
from  Philippine  export  products  •  •  • 
namely,  sugar,  cordage,  fats,  and  oils. 

As  a  result  of  the  marriage  of  forces  which 
broughc  about  Philippine  independence,  the 
terms  of  the  freedom  giant  were  cold  and 
chiseled.  The  Philippines  were  to  get  their 
Independence — period.  No  trade  preference, 
no  assistance  In  transition  from  economic 
dependence  to  economic  Independence.  No 
assurance  of  assistance  if  the  Philippines 
should  be  attacked  by  an  Asiatic  power.  No 
provision  for  technical  assistance  to  the 
Philippine  Government  in  setting  up  the 
complex  machinery  of  Independent  govern- 
inent  existence — instead,  period. 

The  Filipinos,  I  must  say,  were  forced  Into 
the  position  of  being  willing  to  go  it  alone. 
They  were  told  In  no  uncertain  terms  they 
could  not  have  their  cake  and  eat  It  too. 
They  had  asked  for  Independence.  They 
•would  have  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet 
and  either  sink  or  swim.  Beginning  in  1946, 
under  the  plan  of  1934.  the  Philippines  were 
no  longer  a  concern  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  they  had  a  vague  promise  from 
President  Roosevelt,  given  at  the  time  he 
signed  the  Independence  Act,  that  inequali- 
ties would  be  later  adjusted.  There  was  a 
provision  in  the  Independence  Act  that  a 
Philippine-American  trade  conference  would 
be  held  at  least  2  years  prior  to  Independence 
to  arrange  post-independence  trade  relations. 
But  there  were  few  political  realists  on  this 
side  of  the  water  who  felt  that  anything 
would  come  of  these  tenuous  strands  of  hope. 
Tlie  Congress  was  not  In  a  mood  to  look 
yonder  over  the  distant  waters  and  see  the" 
advantages  of  a  friendly  output  In  the  Pa- 
cific. Even  the  matter  of  post-independence 
military  relations  was  deemed  of  such  relative 
unimportance  that  It  was  left  for  negotia- 
tion. 

I  told  the  Philippine  people  In  a  speech  Just 
before  I  came  on  this  trip  that  the  United 
States  has  no  export  psychology.  Despite  the 
unquestioned  advantages  of  export  trade  to 
the  national  economy,  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  is  production-for-consumptlon 
minded.  Api>eals  for  legislation  based  on  the 
advantages  of   overseas   markets   bave   little 


chance  of  success,  or  had  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess before  the  war.  when  competition  with 
American  products  is  involved.  The  United 
States,  despite  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
legislation.  has  remained  protection- 
minded.  And  so  the  arguments  for  economic 
concessions  of  the  Philippines  based  on  the 
desirability  of  retaining  American  market* 
In  the  Islands  never  Tang  very  impressively 
here. 

But  the  war  has  changed  the  national 
psychology  in  regard  to  the  Philippines  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  more  oblique  matters.. 
Gratitude  is  an  inherent  American  trait  and 
ingratitude  Is  acknowledged  a  reprehensible 
trait  •  •  •  In  our  International  rela- 
tions as  in  our  personal  conduct 

When  the  Philippines  proved  their  mettle 
in  war,  when  the  Filipino  people  fought  and 
died  under  the  American  flag,  and  created 
a  new  saga  of  historic  courage,  the  American 
people  changed  their  minds  about  the  Philip- 
pines. 

We  were  morally  and  practically  obligated. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  help  "the  Philip- 
pines recover  from  the  utter  devastation  our 
war  had  brought  them.  We  were  morally 
and  practically  obligated  at  the  same  time 
to  redeem  our  promise  of  independence. 

We  were  ready  to  do  both.  But  it  was  more 
than  the  redemption  of  an  obligation.  We 
found,  to  our  satisfaction,  that  the  world, 
especially  the  colonial  world,  looketl  with 
envy  at  the  grant  of  Independence  we  had 
given  the  Philippines.  Moreover  the  great 
powers  of  both  West  and  East  looked  cu- 
riously, and  not  without  Jaundice,  at  our  ac- 
tion in  setting-  free  a  colonial  people.  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  wish  us  unmixed  suc- 
cess in  our  experiment. 

We  found  that  the  entire  world  had 
watched  the  struggle  and  the  resistance  of 
the  Filipino  people  against  the  enemy  with 
unabashed  wonder.  It  was  the  first  hiistorical 
Instance  of  a  colonial  and  especially  alien 
people  rallying,  without  reservation,  to  the 
side  of  the  sovereign  country. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States,  cast  in  a 
new  role  of  world  leader,  had  undertaken 
the  championship  of  the  small  natlcns  and 
the  underprivileged.  We  became  a  spokes- 
man for  the  colonial  peoples  of  the  earth, 
for  the  exploited  and  the  downtrodden.  And 
always  from  behind  the  looming  figure  of  our 
military  power  there  bli:.ked  reassuringly 
our  Philippine  policy,  our  beneficent  grant 
of  Independence  to  a  dependent  land,  rich  In 
economic  potential,  but  helpless  to  resist  our 
will. 

And  so  we  changed  our  attitude  toward  the 
Philippines.  Imperceptibly,  but  radically  our 
policy  changed.  We  are  today  ready  to  give 
the  Islands  their  cake  and  let  them  eat  it  too. 
They  are  to  get  their  independence,  and  they 
are  to  have  economic  concessions  as  well. 
We  will  underwrite  their  national  security, 
we  will  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  assure  their  economic  survival, 
and  we  will  give  them  their  full  and  unre- 
served sovereignty  at  the  same  time. 

A  major  part  of  our  primary  economic  con- 
cessions. In  the  form  of  preferential  trade 
relations,  is  Intended  to  rehabilitate  their 
war-shattered  economy.  That  Is  true.  But 
above  and  beyond  that,  we  have  Inferentlally 
agreed  to  support  this  experiment  In  Pacific 
democracy  and  to  help,  to  our  utmost,  to 
Insiue  its  success.  That  is  a  radical,  an  al- 
most revolutionary  shift  In  our  policy. 

It  has  not  gone  without  notice  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Russia,  like  Magellan,  but  four 
centuries  later,  has  discovered  the  Philip- 
pines. Reference  to  our  policy  In  the  Philip- 
pines. Is  frequently  found  In  the  Soviet  press. 
These  references  are  not  always  laudatory. 
Soviet  readers  are  told  that  the  United  States, 
while  purporting  to  grant  political  independ- 
ence to  the  Philippines,  Is  actually  Intending 
to  maintain  a  new  type  of  economic  Im- 
perialism there,  that  we  are  forcing  upon  the 
Filipinos  our  military,  naval,  and  air  bases. 


and  that  we  intend  actually  to  withhold  the 
realities  of  BOTeretgnty  and  give  the  PhlUp- 
plnes  only  a  atMdcw  of  control  over  their 
own  land.    These  r  .^s  are  utterly  and 

completely  false.     I:  <    s  one  policy  which 

we  have  In  the  world  today  which  Is  com- 
pletely without  selfish  motive,  it  is  cur  policy 
in  the  Philippines. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Philippine  Bar  Asso- 
ciation on  May  the  8th.  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  G  •  nt.  1  told  the 

Philippine  people  the  i 

"The  American  people  and  the  American 
Nation  are  committed  to  the  support  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  democratic  growth 
of  an  Independent  Philippine  Republic.  Any 
measures  Instituted  In  the  United  States 
which  prove  to  run  at  cross-purpoees  with 
this  goal  will  be  willingly  corrected.  At  the 
present  moment  I  cannot  see  that  there  Is 
any  such  danger 

"The  only  selfish  advantage.  If  you  would 
call  it  a  wltlsh  advantage,  which  the  United 
States  hopes  to  derive  from  Its  activities  In 
the  Philippines  is  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Orient.  That  Is  the 
guiding  star  of  our  Philippine  policy.  Noth- 
ing which  Interferes  with  that  basic  policy 
will  be  tolerated,  Insofar  as  we  have  the  power 
to  prevent  It." 

That  Is  cur  handiwork  In  the  Philippines 
today.  We  have  much  to  do  td  Implement 
our  general  policy.  What  success  we  will 
have  in  the  achievement  of  this  goal  will 
depend  In  large  measure  on  the  attitude  and 
the  policies  of  the  gentleman  who  will  speak 
to  you  In  a  few  moments. 

On  the  shoulders  of  Manuel  Roxas.  newly 
elected  President  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth and  soon  to  be  the  first  President 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  wlU  rest 
the  responsibility  not  only  for  the  salvation 
of  his  own  people,  but  for  the  Justification  of 
America's  historic  pattern  In  the  Philippines. 
Whether  our  47  years  of  efforts  in  the  Islands 
will  bear  fruit  In  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  successful  and  prosperous  democracy  In 
the  Philippines  depends  on  him.  as  on  no 
other  single  individual. 

My  work  in  the  Philippines  Is  nearly  done. 
His  Is  only  beginning.  I  bespeak  for  him 
your  Interest  and  your  sympathetic  support. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  speech  of 
President-elect  Roxas  at  the  Overseas 
Writers  Club  on  May  16, 1946: 

This  is  my  second  appearance  In  2  days 
before  a  body  of  American  newspapermen.  I 
am  told  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing off  the  record  here.  It  Is  a  privilege  I 
value  but  which  I  decline.  What  I  have  to 
say  can  be  said  to  the  world.  I  am  limited 
only  by  time  and  opportunity  to  say  all  Z 
wish  to  say  to  the  American  people  about 
the  Philippines  and  about  Philippine- Amer- 
ican relations. 

In  my  homeland,  where  an  entire  people 
has  suddenly  developed  a  tremendous  avidity 
for  world  news,  for  Information  on  the  trends 
and  currents  of  affairs  beyond  their  Immedi- 
ate concern,  realizing  today  more  than  your 
people  how  those  affairs  affect  their  dally 
lives,  the  newspaper  profession  Is  a  young 
and  vital  one.  Many  of  our  newspapermen 
have  had  little  previous  training.  They  have 
taken  to  the  smell  of  Ink  and  paper  like  the 
proverbial  duck  to  water.  They  are  fear- 
less p.rd  crusrdlng.  Fr.-^quentlv  they  are 
overzealous.  They  cnisade  at  the  drop  of 
a  typewriter.  It  Is  a  good  sign,  an  encourag- 
ing sign.  But  It  is  often  uncomfortable  for 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment. 

Where  before  the  war  Manila  had  approxi- 
mately a  dozen  periodical  publications  In* 
eluding  dally  newspapers,  today  we  have  a 
hundred,  and  the  total  circulation  Is  many 
times  that  before  the  war.  Almost  all  these 
publications  are  printed  In  English.  They 
resemble  yours  in  style  and  make-tip.    In  the 
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caae  of  some,  the  re«emblanc«  la  not  close 
enough  to  flmtter  you;  but  your  newspapers 
and  maguines  In  the  United  States  are  the 
models  of  oun  In  tbe  Philippines.  We  have 
nothing  to  approach  the  New  York  Times  as 
yet.  but  we  have  had  several  newspapers 
which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
New  York  Dally  News  and  the  Washington 
Times-Herald.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  those 
two  very  Interesting  and  enterprising  news- 
papers. 

I  am  about  to  wind  up  my  offlctal  visit  to 
the  United  SUtes.  I  have  been  In  Washing- 
ton 7  days.  Into  that  short  time  I  have  tried 
to  compress  the  activities  of  a  month.  I  have 
enough  pending  business  to  keep  me  here  2 
months  more.  But  time  is  always  of  the  es- 
sence when  you  have  the  least  of  It.  I  must 
go  back  for  my  Inauguration  on  May  28.  I 
must  organize  my  Government.  Cables 
reaching  me  from  Manila  Indicate  that  the 
leaders  of  my  party  are  having  trouble  shar- 
ing the  glory  of  political  victory.  It  is  time 
I  was  back  home. 

But  I  cannot  leave  without  telling  you  how 
overwhelmingly  gratifying  has  oeen  this  visit 
to  the  United  SUtes.  The  last  time  I  was  in 
this  country  was  in  1S39  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  economic  mission  seeking  some  ad- 
justment of  our  post-independence  trade  re- 
lations. It  was  a  hard,  up-hill  fight.  We 
accomplished  little  more  than  to  compile  an 
excellent  record,  which  Is  sUll  useful  today. 
but  la  rather  more  Important  for  historians 
than  for  current  ttse. 

~  I  have  found  a  completely  different  at- 
mosphere on  this  occasion.  The  leaders  of 
government,  and  Just  plain  people  everywhere 
In  the  United  SUtes.  are  as  Interested  In  the 
Philippines  as  they  are  In  their  own  affairs. 
Your  President,  who  is.  in  a  sense,  our  Presi- 
dent, too.  exhibited  an  amazing  knowledge  of 
the  Philippines,  and  is  showing  by  deed  as 
well  as  by  word  his  wholehearted  desire  to 
advance  In  every  way  possible  the  cause  of 
Philippine  Independence  and  the  welfare  of 
my  people. 

When  I  mentioned,  almost  casually,  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  to  do  It  otherwise,  my  de- 
sire for  a  WOO.OOO.OOO  loan  for  the  support  of 
my  Government  on  Capitol  Hill  the  other 
day.  I  was  amazed  to  find  how  friendly  was 
my  reception.  I  think  we  are  going  to  get 
oxir  loan,  although  we  have  only  begun  the 
process  of  applying  for  It.  But  you  and  your 
leaders  have  demonstrated  a  receptlveness  to 
our  needs  and  our  InteresU  which  assrires  us 
of  success.  For  this  mere  gratitude  is  a  poor 
and  inadequate  word. 

During  the  recent  election  compaig^n.  I 
spoke  early  and  often  regarding  the  necessity 
of  malnUinlng  on  a  primary  plane  the  closest 
pceslble  relations  with  the  United  States  af- 
ter independence.  I  said  thM  America  was 
the  hope  of  the  Philippines  and  that  yoxir 
Government  could  be  depended  up>on  to  aid 
us  navigate  the  desperate  waters  of  economic 
chaos  which  now  surroimd  us.  I  said  that 
America  had  not  forgotten  and  would  not 
forget  oxir  103ralt7  during  the  war.  I  said  the 
blood  we  shed  tmder  the  American  flag, 
muigled  with  the  blood  of  American  boys  who 
struggled  with  us  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bad 
fertillaed  the  soil  of  Philippine-American  re- 
lations and  wotild  bring  forth  a  harvest  of 
mutuality  to  repay  our  sacrifices  and  susUln 
xis  in  common  j)urpose  through  the  years  to 
come. 

In  my  campaign  speeches,  I  invited  Ameri- 
can businessmen  to  come  to  the  Philippines 
and  invest  and  help  us  develop  our  under- 
developed land,  provided  that  they  came  to 
help  and  not  to  exploit,  assuring  them  of 
proflU.  but  warning  them  not  to  seek  undue 
p^Tllege  or  advantage. 

I  fought  under  the  American  flag  dtiring 
this  war.  I  swore  loyalty  to  your  flag.  I  had 
been  raised  and  educated  to  feel  that  loyalty. 
During  the  dlamal  years  of  Japanese  rule,  my 
heart  did  not  change.  Neither  did  the  bearU 
of  my  countrymen.    Nor  can  we  modify  the 


feeling  we  have  for  your  country  although 
we  are  about  to  get  our  independence.  By  as- 
sociating the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines In  a  common  system  of  Interest,  we  can 
reUin,  and  always  will  retain,  I  trust,  ovi 
love  of  America  while  malnUinlng  our  pri- 
mary devotion  to  the  Interests  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

A  few  of  my  countrymen  are  alarmed  about 
your  Imperialists.  I  am  not  alarmed.  I 
think  that  between  the  domocracy-lovlng 
people  of  both  our  coxin tries,  we  heavily 
outnumber  the  ImperlallsU.  It  Is  my  Im- 
pression that  the  majority  rules  in  this  coun- 
try as  In  the  Philippines.  We  are  not  afraid 
of  Imperialist  designs  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  If  Imperialism  had  been  a 
part  of  American  policy  toward  the  Philip- 
pines, we  would  not  be  on  the  road  to  Inde- 
pendence today.  If  Imperialism  had  been 
the  American  credo,  it  would  not  have  had 
to  wait  tintll  we  were  a  free  land  to  accom- 
plish lU  purposes.  The  Philippines  today 
are  a  living  testimonial  and  a  perpetual  mon- 
ument to  the  lack  of  imperialistic  pattern  In 
American  foreign  policy. 

There  have  been  imperialist  phases  to  your 
history.  But  It  Is  my  Impression  that  they 
have  been  few.  And  over  the  long  reach  of 
47  years  of  political  association  your  policy 
toward  my  people  and  my  country  has  been  a 
shining  InsUnce  of  unselfish  and  enlightened 
conduct  toward  a  dependent  territory. 

We  resisted  you  In  1898.  There  were  some 
desperate  and  heartbreaking  moments  and 
months  when  we  thought  we  had  lost  our 
freedom  In  being  liberated  by  you  from 
Spanish  rule. 

We  were  accustomed  to  promises.  And 
when  you  promised  us  self-government  and 
progressive  development  toward  Independ- 
ence, we  were  sceptical.  But  then  we  saw 
miracles.  Instead  of  sending  us  soldiers  and 
laborers,  exploiters,  and  overseers,  you  sent 
us  teachers  and  roadbuilders.  doctors,  and 
engineers.  Instead  of  building  barracks,  you 
built  post  oiaces;  instead  of  forts  you  con- 
structed bridges. 

In  1912  we  were  given  a  definite  pledge  of 
Independence.  In  1934  we  were  given  the 
charter  of  Independence,  itself,  to  be  effec- 
tive In  1946.  So  this  enlightened  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Is  no  novel 
development  In  our  relations.  It  is  part  of  a 
studied  pattern.  You  gave  us.  you  taught 
us.  you  trained  us  In  political  democracy. 
You  Plllplnlzed  our  government,  our  school 
system,  our  municipal  administrations.  You 
Uught  us  a  devotion  and  a  love  of  your  Ideals 
and  principles,  your  heroes,  and  your  pioneers. 

Knowing  the  American  people  as  we  do, 
we  are  not  afraid  of  yoiu-  ImperlallsU. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  there  Is  a  studied 
attempt  by  some  forces  In  the  world  today 
to  make  us  and  otheV  people  believe  that 
American  imperialism  Is  on  the  march.  I  do 
not  believe  it.  I  reject  the  notion.  II  there 
Is  such  a  thing  on  the  horizon  as  the  Ameri- 
can century,  it  will  be  an  American  century 
by  example  and  by  emulation  rather  than 
by  extension  of  control  by  either  subtle  or 
direct  power.  We  are  a  living  allegation  to 
that  effect.     I  hope  we  remain  so. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  forces  in 
the  United  SUtes,  as  there  are  everywhere  in 
the  world,  which  would  like  to  use  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  American  Government  to 
gain  personal  profit.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  will  ever  elect  a  Govern- 
ment which  would  so  allow  lUeir  to  be  used. 
There  are  other  countries  of  whose  regimes 
I  am  not  so  confident. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  undiplomatic.  I  speak 
with  feeling  because  I  feel  deeply  on  this 
question.  Besides  I  am  not  yet  the  President 
of  my  country  and  still  have  here  the  sutus 
of  a  national  owing  allegiance  to  the  Ameri- 
can fiag.  I  think  we  can  speak  frankly  to 
each  other. 

But  on  Jtily  4  my  status  and  that  of  18,- 
000.000  of  my  countrymen  will  be  changed. 


On  that  day  the  American  flag  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  free  fiag  of  the  Republic  of  the 
PhUlpplnes.  We  will  be  citizens  of  cur  own 
land.  We  will  be  masters,  within  the  limlu 
of  our  capacity,  of  our  own  destiny. 

We  can.  If  we  choose,  reject  special  rela- 
tions with  the  United  SUtes.  We  can  refuse 
to  approve  the  formula  of  trade  relations  laid 
down  by  your  Congress  recently.  We  can  de- 
cline to  modify  our  Constitution  as  required 
m  the  Philippine  Trade  RehabUlUtlon  Act  to 
grant  equal  righU  to  American  citizens. 

We  can  orient  our  foreign  relations  as  we 
determine  best.  We  can  become  allied  with 
China,  with  Slam,  with  England,  or  with 
Prance.  We  can  become  allied  with  Soviet 
Russia.  We  have  that  full  freedom  of  choice. 
That  is  implicit  in  the  grant  of  sovereignty. 

But  I  assure  you  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  think  1  will  have  some  Influence 
in  the  matter,  we  will  do  none  of  the  things 
I  have  Just  mentioned.  The  magnetic  pole 
of  our  foreign -policy  gravlUtlon  will  be  the 
United  States.  As  long  as  the  present  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  is  main- 
umed,  we  will  support  It  with  whatevei 
power  and  authority  we  have.  This.  I  an. 
cerum.  represenU  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment and  unshakeab'.e  determination  of  ihv. 
people  of  the  Philippines. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  need  of  developing 
a  friendly  foreign  policy  toward  the  othe* 
nations  of  both  east  and  west.  Although 
we  are  today  a  part  of  the  western  world, 
other  than  by  geography.  I  believe  we  must 
develop  strong  commercial  ties  and  cultural 
understanding  with  the  great  oriental  na- 
tions which  surround  us.  China  is  a  natural 
market  for  the  Industrial  goods  we  hop  9 
soon  to  be  producing.  Russia  may  one  day 
buy  many  of  our  agricultural  producU.  Aiis- 
tralla  Is  within  our  natural  trading  arer . 
We  must  gradually  enter  and  flow  with  the 
trade  currenU  dictated  by  our  geographic 
position  and  our  nattu-al  resources.  But  our 
ties  with  the  UnlUd  States  will  be  based  on 
a   foundation  much  stronger  than  trade. 

We  will  accept  the  economic  assistance  you 
have  offered  us  with  deep  and  dignified  grati- 
tude. We  will  try  as  best  we  know  how  tu 
manage  our  economy  so  that  it  can  becoma 
Independent  of  your  Urlfl  preferences  whll'S 
at  the  same  time  we  continue  to  sell  and  buy 
preponderantly  In  your  markets.  We  will 
welcome  the  existence  of  your  naval,  air, 
and  Army  bases  on  such  of  our  soil  as  Is  mu  • 
tually  agreeable  for  the  common  protection 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines , 
and  will  cooperaU  In  the  defense  and  se- 
ctirlty  of  those  bases  Insofar  as  It  Is  within 
our  power  to  do  so.  I  pledge  my  efforU  in 
support  of  these  policies  because  we  are  de- 
voted to  the  same  goals  and  principles  yov: 
are.  If  ever  two  peoples  had  a  commor. 
world  policy  It  is  the  American  and  Filipino 
peoples.  Peace,  security,  and  prosperity  for 
all  men,  the  maintenance  and  advancement 
of  the  four  freedoms,  the  espousal  of  free 
economic  enterprise,  the  elimination  of  re- 
strictive trade  barriers  among  all  nations, 
and  the  promotion  of  democracy  as  a  way  of 
life — these  are  the  cardinal  polnu  of  our 
world  Idealism  as  they  are  of  yours.  It 
should  be  no  surprise  that  this  is  so.  We 
developed  an  atUchment  to  those  Ideals  as 
part  of  the  same  body  politic.  We  learned 
to  love  them  in  the  same  school  systems, 
and  out  of  the  same  books:  we  have  discu-ssed 
and  spoken  of  them  In  the  same  language. 
I  have  emphasized  the  over-all  pattern  of 
oiu-  attitude  toward  world  principles  because 
I  thought  that  to  be  your  main  interest 
today.  I  have  not  referred  to  the  Internal 
problems  of  the  Philippines,  to  the  great 
needs  of  my  people,  to  the  heavy  and  dif- 
ficult btutlens  we  asstmie  In  a  war-shattered 
land  as  we  become  Independent.  I  have 
spoken  of  those  matters  elsewhere  during 
my  visit  here.  I  know  most  of  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  those  problems. 

Naturally  we  can  assume  our  rightful  place 
In  world  affairs  and  can  exert  an  influence  in 
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the  solution  of  world  problems  only  if  our 
Internal  structure  is  made  strong  and  secure. 
As  we  prepare  to  cut  the  Gordlan  knot  which 
connects  our  two  nations.  I  hope  we  are  doing 
no  more  than  arranging  for  another  even 
more  intimate  association.  That  association 
will  represent  at  first  a  transition  stage  dur- 
ing which  your  country  has  undertaken  to 
help  us  repair  the  ravages  of  war.  as  we  be- 
gin the  first  major  test  of  our  existence  as  a 
nation  Although  economically  today  the 
Philippines  Is  a  wasteland.  I  think  we  have 
the  tools,  and  we  have  the  promise  of  more, 
to  repair  and  refashion  in  modern  design  our 
devastated  land.  When  we  have  Justified  your 
faith  In  US  and  our  faith  In  ourselves,  we 
will  approach  the  next  phase  of  our  relations 
more  as  equals  than  as  benefactor  and  re- 
cipient. 

And  as  we  thrive,  as  we  expect  to  one  day, 
the  fame  of  your  system  of  government,  of 
your  Institutions,  which  have  been  trans- 
planted to  the  Philippines,  will  grow 

I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  In  the 
vocabulary  of  the  world  the  word  "Philip- 
plnism"  Is  synonymous  with  Americanism, 
and  when  the  peoples  of  the  earth  will  see  In 
the  full  grandeur  of  Its  world  significance  the 
attainment  by  the  Philippine  Republic  of  the 
same  standard  of  living  and  the  same  ex- 
emplification of  democratic  liberalism  which 
the  United  States  stands  for  today. 

PollowiriR  is  the  text  of  an  interview 
of  President-elect  Roxas  by  Mr.  Richard 
Harkness  broadcast  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Corp.  network  May  16, 
1946: 

Mr  Harkness  General  Roxas,  before  we  go 
into  these  specific  problems  facing  your  coun- 
try as  It  approaches  independence.  I  think 
It  might  be  interesting— 1  know  it  would  be 
for  me — to  hear  a  few  basic  facU  about  the 
Philippines.  What,  for  instance.  Is  the  racial 
relationship  of  Filipinos  to  the  other  peoples 
of  the  Orient?  What  kind  of  customs  do 
you  have  in  the  Islands?  What  Is  the  preva- 
lent language? 

General  Roxas.  That  Is  a  large  order.  Mr. 
Harkness.  Books  have  been  written  on  some 
of  the  questions  you  have  asked  me.  How- 
ever. I  will  answer  as  briefly  as  1  can  Fili- 
pinos are  of  Malayan  stock  and  came  to  the 
Philippines  many,  many  centuries  ago.  They 
are  related  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Indochina 
and  Indonesians  In  general.  Together  they 
form  the  racial  group  called  the  Malaysians. 

During  recent  centuries  there  has  been  lit- 
tle Intercou-se  between  the  Filipinos  and 
their  racial  kin.  Since  the  great  Spanish 
explorer.  Magellan,  discovered  the  Philip- 
pines in  1521.  the  islands  have  been  exposed 
largely  to  western  Influences.  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  over  90  jercent  of  our  people  are 
Catholics  and,  although  we  have  many  local 
dialecU,  the  one  common  language  spoken 
by  all  Filipinos  today  Is  English  Our  cus- 
toms, although  they  still  contain  some  evi- 
dence of  Malayan  origin,  came  largely  from 
Spain;  In  more  recent  years  they  have  been 
liberally  mixed  with  American  customs  and 
habits.  I  suppose  one  of  the  major  cultural 
Influences  In  the  Philippines  today  Is  Holly- 
wood and  Its  movies.  As  I  said,  English  Is 
the  prevalent  language,  although  most  of  the 
old  folks  cling  to  their  native  dlalecU,  which 
differ  from  Island  to  Island.  The  three  prin- 
cipal dialects  are  called  Tagalog,  Vlsayan, 
and  Ilocano 

Mr.  Harkness.  What  success  did  the  Japa- 
nese have.  General,  In  trying  to  win  over  the 
Filipinos  to  their  viewpoint?  I  assume  they 
did  try. 

General  Roxas.  They  tried,  and  tried  hard, 
for  3  years,  but  their  failure  was  total.  There 
were  a  few  Filipinos  who.  even  before  the 
war,  were  pro-Japanese.  Some  of  them  hacj 
studied  In  Japan.  Tliere  were  a  few  others, 
before  the  war.  who  thought  that  our  future 
lay  In  an  alliance  with  Japan  after  we  tiecame 
independent.    Those  who  were  pro-Japanese 


are  either  dead  or  In  Jail  Those  who  had 
some  Idea  that  we  could  or  should  get  along 
with  the  Japanese  have  been  greatly  disil- 
lusioned and  have  changed  their  viewpoint. 
The  Japanese  tried  to  appeal  to  UJi  on  the 
basis  of  race.  They  said  the  colored  peoples 
of  Asia  ought  to  control  Asia  and  the  world, 
and  they  invited  us  to  Join  In  that  control. 
They  spoke  about  the  so-called  greater  east 
Asia  coproeperity  sphere.  It  became  one  of 
the  common  Jokes  In  the  Philippines,  and 
many  of  my  countrjmen  were  punUhed  Just 
for  laughing.  But  the  Japanese  coupled  their 
extensive  propaganda  efforU  with  terrible 
and  Inhuman  barbarism  practiced  afcainst  all 
those  whom  the  Japanese  accused  of  having 
what  they  called  bad  and  dangerous  thoughts. 
No-  the  Filipino  people  were  not  deceived 
by  the  Japanese  propaganda.  They  could  not 
be.  They  could  not  think  In  the  same  idiom 
the  Japanese  thought  In.  Of  course,  they  did 
not  speak  the  same  language.  The  Japanese 
could  no  more  shake  the  Filipino  belief  and 
faith  In  democracy  than  the  pagans  of  Roman 
days  could  destroy  Christianity  by  persecu- 
tion apd  brutality.  And  It  Is  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  faith  that  the  early  Chrlsti.ins 
had  m  their  religion  that  the  Flllolno  had 
and  have  in  democracy,  In  liberty,  and  In 
America. 

Mr  Harkness.  Well,  If  the  Philippines  and 
the  Filipinos  are  as  loyal  and  devoted  to 
America  as  you  say.  I  suppose  there  Is  little 
objection  to  our  maintenance  of  air  and 
naval  bases  In  the  Philippines  after  Inde- 
pendence? 

General  Roxas.  Mr.  Harkness,  rather  than 
say  little  objection.  I  would  8i>y  no  objection. 
Indeed  we  welcome  the  retention  by  the 
United  States  of  those  bases  It  was  agreed 
to  back  In  1944  and  was  actually  approved 
both  by  your  Congress  and  the  Philippine 
Congress  a  year  ago  There  Is  no  ms  jor  group 
In  the  Philippines  which  seriously  objecu  to 
American  bases  In  the  Islands.  i\s  far  as 
the  great  majority  of  the  Phllipplie  people 
Is  concerned,  they  welcome  the  use  by  the 
United  States  of  base  facilities  for  the  pro- 
tection and  defense  of  both  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  SUtes.  In  fact,  when  I  be- 
come President,  I  hope  to  propose  to  the 
United  States  a  plan  under  which  Philippine 
troops  would  cooperate  with  American  troops 
In  the  defense  of  these  bases,  so  that  eventu- 
ally some  of  your  beys  can  come  home  As  I 
see  It,  these  bases  are  essential  not  only  for 
the  protection  of  American  interests,  and  for 
the  protection  of  Philippine  interesU,  but 
also  for  the  promotion  of  the  whole  system  of 
security  by  which  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  will 
be  guaranteed.  These  bases  will  fit  Into  the 
general  pattern  of  United  Nations  security. 
Filipino  and  Ar^erlcan  troops  employed  In 
this  sector  will  be.  In  a  sense,  functioning  as 
members  of  the  Internationa]  pol.ce  force 
required  to  secure  the  peace. 

Mr.  Harkness.  Would  you  feel  that  these 
naval  and  air  bases  infringe  upon  your  sov- 
ereignty.  General? 

General  Roxas.  No;  not  at  all.  No  more 
than  the  presence  of  the  United  Nations 
Council  sitting  In  New  York  Infringes  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  As  long 
as  we  feel  that  these  forces  are  slttiated  In 
the  Philippines  to  help  support  international 
policies  to  which  we  subscribe,  we  will  feel 
that  the  American  troops  are  there  In  our 
cause  and  we  will  feel  the  same  toward  them 
as  we  feel  toward  Filipino  troops. 

Mr  Harkness.  I  understand  that  you  have 
Informally  proposed  that  the  United  SUtes 
Congress  vote  the  Philippines  a  $400,000,000 
loan.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  that 
money  and  how  would  you  pay  it  back? 

General  Roxas.  The  loan  we  seek  and  to 
which  you  refer.  Mr.  Harkness,  is,  what  one 
Congressman  with  whom  I  discussed  the  sub- 
ject, called  a  loan  of  convenience.  It  will  be 
a  loan  to  enable  us  to  pay  for  the  essential 
services  of  government.  At  the  present 
moment  we  have  no  scarce  of  government 


revenue  to  speak  of.  Our  land  Is  devasuted. 
Our  industries  are  prostrate.  We  cannot  tax 
properties  which  are  in  ruins.  We  cannot 
tax  land  that  Is  not  being  used.  We  cannot 
tax  civilians  who  are  barely  able  to  eke  out  a 
living  But  gradually  we  expect  to  rebablll- 
tate  our  economy.  Your  Congress  has  pro- 
vided measures  to  assist  us  In  this  and  from 
the  industries  that  develop  and  from  the  new 
Investments  which  we  hope  flow  into  the 
Philippines,  we  hope  to  obUln  sufB.Ment  reve- 
nue not  only  to  support  government  but  to 
repay  the  loan.  We  will  repay  that  loan  with 
Interest.  We  have  never  yet  failed  to  meet 
an  external  obligation.  We  have  requested 
a  loan  of  $100,000,000  for  the  first  year  of  In- 
dependent existence  and  decreasing  amounu 
after  that  for  four  more  years.  I  might  say 
that  the  reception  given  by  your  ofllclals  to 
our  request  has  been  sympathetic.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  get  the  loan. 

Mr  Haskncss  What  Is  the  most  serious 
prublem  your  country  faces  on  the  eve  of 
independence.  Mr   President? 

General  Roxas  Our  most  serious  problem, 
Mr.  Harkness.  Is  Independence  I  mean,  we 
are  going  to  t>e  a  free  nation,  yet  we  are  a 
nation  in  ruins  That  Is  a  general  statement, 
Mr.  Harkness.  But  speaking  of  our  Internal 
problems,  there  Is  one  which  Is  more  serious 
than  all  the  others  and  that  la  the  land  prob- 
lem We  have  lived  for  centuries  In  the 
shadow  of  a  feudal  regime.  We  have  not  yet 
gotten  entirely  away  from  that  feudalism. 
There  are  many  tenant  farmers.  vbc«« 
average  cash  Income  before  the  war  in  an 
entire  year  was  30  gold  dollars.  Theae  peo- 
ple are  discontented  They  have  reason  to  be. 
Many  of  them  now  have  arms  which  are  held 
illegally.  There  were  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  guns  distributed  by  your  armed 
forces  or  stolen  from  the  Japanese  which  are 
being  held  toy  Individuals  who  see  In  their 
guns  an  assurance  of  economic  justice. 

Of  course,  they  are  completely  wrong  In 
that.  We  cannot  discuss  economic  reforms 
at  gun  point.  While  we  are  reesUbltshing 
law  and  order  In  those  isolated  sections  of 
my  homeland  we  will  also  be  working  at 
economic  reforms  to  bring  to  these  people, 
many  of  whom  lought  bravely  tor  our  com- 
mon cause  during  the  war,  a  measure  of  re- 
lief and  of  social  Justice.  Some  ot  the  larger 
estates  will  be  purchased  by  the  government 
and  will  be  divided  up.  We  plan  to  InltlaU 
resettlement  projecU  in  some  of  our  unde- 
velcped  areas,  to  relieve  the  plight  ol  the 
tenant  farmers  We  propose  to  Increase  the 
proportion  of  the  crops  that  the  Unant  re- 
ceives and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
yield  by  modernization  of  agricultural  meth- 
ods and  by  the  large-scale  building  of  farm" 
to-market  roads.  The  landlords  have  net 
been  without  fault  in  the  Philippines. 
Usury  was  practiced  In  many  areas.  We  in- 
tend to  use  to  the  full  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  underprivileged.  That 
Is  certainly  a  major  function  of  government. 
It  will  all  be  done  within  the  framework  of 
free  enterprise.  It  is  a  direction  which  you 
In  the  United  States  have  followed  during 
the  past  generation. 

There  is  much  more  1  could  say.  iit.  Hark- 
ness. We  have  many  problems  to  be  solved 
in  the  next  few  years.  I  am  confident  that 
the  American  people  will  sympathize  with 
our  needs  and  oui  requiremenU  and  will, 
when  necessary,  give  lis  a  helping  bsnd  along 
the  way. 

Pollowlng  i.<;  the  text  of  a  press  state- 
ment issued  May  17.  1946: 

High  Commissioner  McMutt  and  President- 
elect Manuel  Rosas,  today  paid  a  final  call  on 
President  Truman  and  dlscusssd  wttb  lUm 
plans  for  the  inaucuratJon  ot  tbe  PhWppla* 
Republic  on  July  4 

President-elect  Ruxas  said  he  was  "satis- 
fted  beyond  a;l  measure  at  the  degree  ot  eo- 
operation  and  the  complete  aulicitude  wbtdi 
Is  being  shown  by  the  President  of  tb»  United 
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StatM  for  the  welfare  of  the  Philippines.  All 
oiir  needs  have  been  recognized. " 

"We  expressed  to  him  our  deep  gratitude  for 
hU  assistance  and  I  told  him  again  of  our 
earnest  hope  thai  he  will  be  able  to  be  pres- 
ent in  M&nila  on  July  4,"  Roxas  said. 

Cbmmiisioner  McNutt  said  he  had  dis- 
cussed wrh  the  President  plans  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  offic*"  of  the  High  Commissioner 
on  July  4  and  "an  orderly  transition  of  the 
functions  and  property  of  the  office  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  Department." 

Mr.  McNutt  said  he  had  no  official  plt-ns 
beyond  the  completion  of  his  work  in  Manila. 
He  said  he  expected  i6  return  to  the  United 
SUtes.  with  his  family,  shortly  after  July  4. 

PoUowinf;  is  the  text  of  the  final  press 
stat^^^ment  issued  on  May  17, 1946.  the  day 
of  President-elect  Raxas"  and  High 
Commi.<:sioner  McNutt's  departure  for 
Manila: 

High  Commissioner  Paul  V,  McNutt  and 
President-elect  Manuel  Roxas.  in  a  Joint 
sUtement  Issued  as  they  prepared  to  board 
their  plane  for  their  return  to  Manila  after 
8  days  ol  official  conferences  in  Washington. 
said  tjiat  "the  faith  of  the  Philippine  people 
in  the  United  States  has  been  more  than 
justified.  All  our  requests  for  assistance  have 
either  been  met  or  on  the  way  to  being 
met." 

"The  general  outlines  of  the  rehabilitation 
program  and  of  the  scope  of  Philippine  re- 
sponsibilities are  now  fairly  clear.  We  have 
received  policy  definitions  on  practically  all 
points.  What  remains  now  is  to  have  the 
policy  implemented."  the  Joint  statement 
said. 

The  High  Commissjoner  and  the  Philip- 
pine President-elect,  after  a  speedy  round  of 
discussions  with  all  the  ranking  ofBclals  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  with 
President  Truman,  said  they  expected  to  be 
in  Manila  In  3  days  where  "we  must  all  roll 
up  our  sleeves  and  attack  the  concrete  prob- 
lems of  rebuilding  and  refashioning  a  shat- 
tered land." 

A  brief  stop  will  be  made  by  the  C-54 
carrying  the  official  party  in  Martinsville, 
Ind.,  to  greet  the  parents  of  High  Commis- 
sioner McNutt  who  will  entertain  their  son 
and  President-elect  Roxas  at  a  "family  din- 
ner "  The  plane  will  leave  the  same  evening 
nonstop  for  San  Francisco. 

In  S.an  Francisco.  General  Roxas  and  Mr. 
McNutt  will  make  an  appearance  at  the 
Commonwealth  Club  which  Is  giving  a  lunch- 
eon In  honor  of  the  new  president  of  the 
Philippines.     General  Roxas  will  speak. 

"Our  most  Important  work  was  success- 
fully accomplished  "  •  •  an  under- 
standing with  President  Truman,  with  con- 
gressional leaders,  and  with  administrative 
oAcials  concerning  a  loan  to  help  us  sustain 
the  cost  of  Government  In  the  first  difficult 
years  of  the  new  Republic. 
'  "The  specific  formula  under  which  the  loan 
will  be  granted  has  not  been  decided,  birt  we 
are  confident  that  something  will  be  done  In 
the  near  future.  Conferences  on  this  subject 
have  been  held  with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fred  Vinson.  We  have  his  support  as  well 
as  that  of  President  Truman. 

"The  matter  of  emergency  food  supplies 
was  dlscuaaed  with  every  pertinent  official, 
including  former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
and  UNRRA  Director  Plorello  LaGuardla. 

"There  Is  a  world  shortage  cf  food,  espe- 
cially of  rice.  We  are  going  to  get  a  propor- 
tionate share,  tiased  on  the  needs  of  tlie 
Philippines,  of  what  Is  avhllable  for  distribu- 
tion. We  discussed  with  State  Department 
officials  the  barter  of  surpltis  trucks  for  rice 
from  Slam.  State  D?partment  officials  were 
sympathetic,  but  have  thus  far  made  no  com- 
mitment en  policy. 

"firmer  President  Hoover  again  urged  us 
to  arrange  for  the  barter  If  at  all  possible. 
He  said  it  was  our  one  hope  to  obtain  rice 
to   stave   ofl  ^he   dire   rice   shortage   which 


threatens  us  wSt'  In  a  few  weeks.  We  will 
continue  with  ou>  efforts.  The  Interior  De- 
partment, the  Washington  Office  of  the  High 
Commlissioner,  and  Resident  Commissioner 
RoMULO  will  all  continue  to  work  on  this 
essential  project. 

"UNRRA  has  under  consideration  the  Phil- 
ippine application  for  a  greatly  Increased 
allocation  of  funds.  Certain  legal  and  tech- 
nical difficulties  remain  to  be  discussed. 
Commissioner  Romulo  has  been  pressing  for 
action  on  this  application  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

"There  are  many  other  matters  which  were 
taken  up  here.  We  have  completed  the  pre- 
liminary conversations  on  treaties  covering 
commercial  relations,  diplomatic  relations, 
and  other  matters  Other  discussions  must 
take  place  In  Manila. 

"Altogether  we  have  met  no  major  obsta- 
cles. There  has  been  agreement  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  mission  on  all  matters 
which  have  been  taken  up  herfe.  Many  mat- 
ters are  still  pending  " 


The  Welfare  of  the  Country  Must  Come 
First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TE\.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Man  27.  1946 

Mr.  ^  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  approved  President  Truman's 
radio  speech  Friday  night  about  the  rail- 
road strike,  and  also  his  speech  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  on  Saturday, 
on  the  same  subject. 

The  swift  action  of  the  House  in  pass- 
ing legislation  within  2  hours  after 
President  Truman's  speech  by  a  vote  of 
306  to  13  indicates  the  crystallized 
sentiment  of  the  American  people  in  sup- 
port of  the  President. 

The  News  of  Washington.  D.  C.  a 
Scripps- Howard  publication  in  an  edi- 
torial Saturday,  before  the  President  de- 
livered his  speech  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress,  commended  his  Friday  night 
radio  .speech.  The  News  as  a  rule  is 
more  inclined  to  criticise  than  to  praise, 
and  Its  commendation  of  President  Tru- 
man is  all  the  more  noteworthy,  and 
under  leave  granted  to  include  same  in 
my  remarks,  same  is  included  herewith: 

"THE     WELF.IBS     OF    THE    COVNTHY     MVST     COME 

raun" 

Tlie  American  people  can  be  proud  of  their 
President  and  of  what  he  said  last  night. 

Mr.  lYuman  cleared  away  all  doubt  of 
where  he  stands  when  Government  is  chal- 
lenged by  a  group.*v 

"The  welfare  of  the  coimtry  must  come 
first."  he  said.     And  he  was  right. 

The  vast  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens 
will  support  him  loyally  in  such  steps  as  he 
may  have  to  take  to  make  certain  that  oper- 
ation of  the  railroads  does  resume. 

He  told  the  Nation  plainly  how  two  men — 
the  heads  of  two  great  railway  unions — 
undertook  to  place  their  will  above  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country;  V  hew  they  rejected  his 
fair  proposal  for  settlement  of  the  strike; 
how  they  ignored  his  warnings  of  the  tragedy 
they  might  cause. 

We  share  his  doubt  that  the  rank  and  file 
among  the  quarter  million  engineers  and 
trainmen  can  have  known  what  fearful  con- 
sequences their  strike  could  mean,  what  suf- 


fering and  peril  It  could  bring  upon  all  the 
millions  here  and  millions  more  abroad. 

We  share  his  hope  that  the  strikers,  now 
they  have  been  told,  will  man  the  trains  to- 
day and  operate  the  roads. 

We  applaud  his  determination,  if  too  few 
of  them  do  return  to  work,  to  use  all  mean.-* 
wUhln  his  po^'-er  to  run  the  trains,  calling 
upon  the  Army  to  assist  and  upon  the  armed 
forces  to  protect  every  man  who  heeds  the 
call  to  duty. 

All  that  Mr.  Truman  said  about  Whitney 
and  Johnston,  the  two  misleaders  of  their 
unions,  was  deserved.  Yet.  when  he  ad- 
dresses Congress  this  afternoon,  we  trust  the 
President  will  remember  that  the  same  pow- 
er abused  by  fnese  two  men  is  possessed  by 
many  other  union  Ijosses.  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. * 

We  trust  he  will  remember  that  legislation 
designed  to  curb  the  actions  ol  two  men  will 
no-  bt  enough.  Legislation  to  prevent  abuse 
of  labor  s  power  by  any  man  or  group  is  what 
this  country  needs,  and  what  the  labor  move- 
me  t  must  nave  if  it  is  not  to  lose  lis  neces- 
sary rights. 

And  that  Is  what  the  country  can  have 
new  hope  of  getting,  now  that  it  has  heard 
the  Pre.sident  speak  strongly,  firmly,  bravely 
as  a  President  should.         - 

Mr  Truman  has  been  called  weak.  vackJ- 
lat.nt;.  Indecisive.  There  was  nuthiui?  weak 
or  vacillating  or  Indecisive  In  what  he  said 
last  night. 


Rev.  Timothy  C.  Gleason 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
•wish  to  include  herein  a  w^rite-up  which 
appeared  in  the  May  25  edition  of  the 
Boston  Pilot,  entitled  "Meet  Your  Pas- 
tor." on  the  personal  life  and  accom- 
plishments of  Rev.  Timothy  C.  Glea- 
.son.  pa.stor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  parish, 
Middleboro.  Mass.  I  have  been  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Father  Gleason 
during  my  entire  life  and,  like  thousands 
of  others,  he  is  held  in  the  highest  respect 
and  admiration  by  me.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  has  been  a  hard  and  con- 
scientious worker  in  his  field  of  religion, 
and  the.  result  of  his  work  as  pastor  of 
this  church  is  well  known  throughout  the 
archdioce.se  of  Boston. 

Meet  Yotra  Pastor 
(By  Bill  McMorrow) 

It  has  been  said.  "You  can  preach  a  better 
sermon  with  your  life  than  with  your  lips," 
and  In  thpse  wise  words  we  discover  a  most 
adequate  Introduction  to  the  subject  of  to- 
day's column.  Rev.  Timothy  C.  Gleason.  pas- 
tor of  Sacred  Heart  Parish,  Middleboro.  a 
man  accepted  by  one  and  all  as  an  Inspired 
pastor,  a  devoted  friend,  and  a  zealous  priest 
whose  life  has  been  one  of  love  of  God  and 
service  to.  man.  an  Inspiration  to  all  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  know  him. 

Born  In  Middleboro.  he  moved  to  the  "Mill 
City"  of  Lawrence  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
educated  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools 
there.  Boston  College,  and  St.  Johns  Semi- 
nary In  Brighton.  Ordained  October  20.  1918, 
his  initial  assignment  was  to  St.  Anthony's  in 
Allston  where  he  remained  for  15  years,  en- 
dearing himself  to  all  who  came  In  contact 
with    him.     Transferred    to    St.    John's   In 


Quincy  with  Monsignor  Owens,  his  stay  In 
the  "City  of  Presidents"  lasted  9  years,  at 
which  time  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Medway.  Two  years  later  he  came  home  to 
Middleboro  as  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Parish 
In  the  town  of  his  birth,  and  here  he  has  dis- 
.  covered  complete  happiness  working  with 
parishioners  whom  he  himself  terms,  "a  per- 
fectly grand  group  of  people." 

E.XTENSrVE  PARISH 

Bacred  Heart  Parish  Is  perhaps  the  largest 
In  our  archdiocese  In  terms  of  square  miles, 
145  square  miles  to  be  exact,  and  embraces 
the  LakevlUe  Sanitorlum  and  the  Bridgewater 
State  Farm.  The  parish  Is  a  beehive  of 
Catholic  activity,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Father  Gleason  and  his  curates.  Rev.  Thomas 
A.  Navien  and  Rev.  John  W.  Morrissey,  pa- 
rochial functions,  spiritual,  social,  and  ath- 
letic, play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of 
this  residential  town.  The  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety, the  Ladies'  Sodality,  the  CYO.  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  represent  the  strong 
right  arm  of  the  parish,  and  the  very  bene- 
ficial results  of  their  ground  work  are  best 
expressed  In  the  number  of  converts  here, 
with  12  now  taking  Instruction  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  rectory 

The  Holy  Name  Society  Is  well  organized. 
160  strong.  The  bowling  season  Just  ended 
represents  "only  the  beginning"  of  Holy  Name 
activity,  and  the  banquet  held  at  the  tall-end 
of  things.  Is  still  a  topic  of  conversation, 
when  good  times  are  being  discussed.  "The 
Holy  Name  spirit  Is  a  wonderful  thing  here." 
Father  Gleason  said,  "and  Is  something  of 
which  we  are  all  proud."  Tlie  Ladles' 
Sodality  Is  Just  another  topnotch  society  at 
Sacred  Heart,  and  their  enthusiasm  as  they 
point  to  the  parish  reunion  on  May  24,  open- 
ing their  home  for  socials  and  similar  fund- 
raising  activities,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
tremendous  success  o.*  this  worthy  undertak- 
ing. Members  of  the  Sodality  also  handle  the 
needs  of  the  pastor,  taking  care  cf  the  Sanc- 
tuary, and  maintaining  a  spick-and-span 
church  at  all  times,  well  worthy  of  note.  In 
Father   Gleason's   opinion. 

The  CYO  Is  one  of  the  foremost  parish 
units,  and  acted  as  a  "flying  squadron"  as 
plans  went  through  for  the  reunion.  Tlie 
girls  handled  the  correspondence,  the  filing, 
and  the  records,  and  the  boys  did  yeoman 
work  in  the  many  miscellaneous,  yet  neces- 
sary, details  to  arrange  such  a  get-together, 
for  which  Father  Gleason  Is  deeply  grateful 
to  each  of  them.  "In  the  recent  drive  for 
canned  foods."  Father  Gleason  pointed  out. 
"these  boys  and  girls  rounded  up  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  food  to  aid  the  archbishop's  cam- 
paign for  the  relief  of  Europe,  a  grand  Job— 
^    well  done." 

OUTSTANOmO  WOKK 

Outstanding  In  the  life  of  a  priest  In  Mid- 
dleboro Is  the  work  connected  with  the  sana- 
torium and  the  State  farm,  where  the  spiilt- 
ual  needs  of  the  patients  and  Inmates  ,are 
cared  for  by  Sacred  Heart  Parish.  Intensely 
Interested  In  this  phase  of  his  work.  Father 
Gleason  and  his  curates  have  arranged  special 
programs  at  each  institution,  with  mass  on 
Sunday,  holy  days  and  first  Fridays  in  the 
sanatorium,  as  well  as  special  Instruction 
classes  for  the  children.  The  enthusiasm  for 
this  program  shown  by  the  chlld-patlents  has 
been  a  source  of  encouragement  to  both  pas- 
tor and  curates,  and  much  headway  Is  being 
made  In  this  direction. 

Father  Gleason's  interest  in  the  work  at 
the  State  farm  is  at  an  all-time  high,  and 
he  makes  it  a  pwint  to  visit  the  farm  in  per- 
son every  Saturday  afternoon  for  confes- 
sions. Interviews  and  chats  with  the  in- 
mates. The  depressing  side  of  this  work  Is 
more  than  offset  by  the  results  obtained. 
Father  Gleason  said,  and  the  many  little 
tokens  of  regard  and  affection  given  him 
by  the  Inmates  that  adorn  his  living  room 
mantel,  more  than  attest  this  fact. 

Sacred  Heart  Parish  Sunday  School  is  the 
pastor's    pet,    and    the    children    occupy    a 


major  portion  of  Father  Gleason's  attention. 
Supervised  by  two  sisters  of  St.  Joseph  from 
the  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf  In  Randolph, 
the  children  receive  the  finest  in  instruction, 
and  Father  Gleason  pointed  out  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  lay-teachers  were  teachers  by 
profession,  a  group  of  which  he  Is  mighty 
proud. 

A  red  letter  day  for  the  people  of  Middle- 
boro, Father  Gleason  said,  was  during  the 
visit  of  Archlbishop  Cushlng.  last  July,  at 
which  time  His  Excellency  visited  the  sana- 
torium and  the  farm,  confirming  many  In- 
mates, and  sealing  a  bond  of  friendship  that 
ripens  wltli  age,  insofar  as  the  boys  and  girls 
here  are  concerned.  The  exchange  of  letters 
continues  even  today,  and  the  many  little 
tokens  the  archbishop  sends  his  young 
friends  here  are  all  proudly  displayed  during 
Father  Gleason's  vislU.  It  was  during  thU 
visit  that  Archbishop  Cushlng  dedicated  the 
beautiful  memorial  to  the  boys  In  the  serv- 
ice, located  on  parish  property,  outside  the 
church,  photographs  of  which  Father  Gleason 
prizes  highly  and  retains  as  treasured  mem- 
ories of  this  gala  cccaslon. 

CHAPLAIN  OF  KNIGHTS  OF  COLDMBUS 

Chaplain  of  the  Middleboro  Council. 
Knights  of  Columbus.  Father  Gleason  Is  ex- 
tremely Interested  In  the  doings  of  the 
Knights,  and  a  recent  combination  of  Knights 
of  Columbus-Holy  Name  Communion  Break- 
fast, on  Passion  Sunday,  he  described  as  tlie 
best  aemonstration  of  Catholic  action  by  the 
men  of  the  parish  he  has  seen.  He  is 
equally  enthusiastic  about  the  fine  work  in 
the  Juvenile  court  by  Father  Navien,  and 
follows  this  work  with  active  Interest. 

Still  green  In  his  memory  Is  the  tribute 
paid  him  during  his  pastorate  In  Medway. 
on  the  cccaslon  of  his  silver  Jubilee  In  the 
priesthood,  when  hundreds  of  former  parish- 
ioners from  8t.  Anthony's  came  to  do  him 
honor,  an  affair  he  will  always  cherish  with 
heartfelt  gratitude  and  appreciation.  Like- 
wise, the  memory  of  Monsignor  Rtordan, 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick's.  Watertown.  and  Father 
Murphy,  pastor  of  Presentation  parish, 
Brighton,  continues  to  blorsom  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  of  Middleboro  who 
well  remember  the  years  each  spent  in  their 
midst.  And  may  the  memory  of  Father  Glea- 
son's work  at  Sacred  Heart  parish  grow  mel- 
low with  age.  In  their  minds,  to  Join  those  of 
his  illustrious  predecessors. 


Let's  Do  Something  To  Stop  These  Strikes 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  utssissim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  May  24,  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  men  of  this  Republic  is  Gov- 
ernor Tuck,  of  Virginia. 

The  other  day  when  a  strike  was 
threatened  to  shut  off  the  electricity  all 
over  Virginia,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  the  people  of  Virginia,  our 
disabled  servicemen  and  others  in  hos- 
pitals in  this  State,  Governor  Tuck  re- 
minded them  that  there  was  a  law  by 
which  he  could  protect  the  people  of 
Virginia,  and  that  he  would  use  it,  if 
necessary.    The  result  was.  no  strike. 

The  safety  and  integrity  of  this  entire 
Nation  is  being  threatened  by  strikes  to- 
day. Many  are  forced  to  strike  who  do 
not  want  to  strike.  It  is  virtually  revo- 
lution. 

I  am  for  the  passage  of  a  law  now 
that  will  put  a  stop  to  the  paralyzing 


of  our  country  In  this  way.  If  the  rail- 
road men  do  not  want  to  work,  then  let 
us  take  the  ex-servicemen  and  give  them 
the  jobs.  They  can  run  trains.-  They 
have  run  tanks  and  planes  and  sub- 
marines, and  they  can  run  trains. 

It  Is  up  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  protecl  our  country  in  this 
crisis. 

For  my  part.  I  am  ready  to  proceed. 


Labor  SitnatioD  Recdved  NegatiTt 
Treatment  From  Conrrcsi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
with  interest  the  column  by  Thomas  L. 
Stokes  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  and  many  other  news- 
papers throughout  the  United  States 
Saturday,  May  2S. 

In  this  column  Mr.  Stokes  clearly  and 
fairly  sets  forth  facts  relating  to  indus- 
try and  labor  which  I  feel  should  be  read 
and  digested  by  all  Members,  and  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  applauded  by  fair- 
minded  Americans.  I  am.  therefore,  in- 
serting the  text  of  th»  column  in  the 
Congressional  Record  under  leave 
granted : 

BACKOTAOB 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Additional  controls  being  Imposed  by  Con- 
gress on  labor  evolve  from  a  variety  of  mo- 
tives and  clrcum<<tances. 

One  fact,  however,  stands  out — determin- 
ation of  the  Senate  to  curb  the  powers  of 
labor.  For  hitherto  nothing  has  been  doo^ 
by  the  Senate  to  revlas  or  modify  the  Wag- 
ner Act  since  It  became  a  law  a  decade  ago 
and  was  hailed  as  "the  Magna  Carta "  at 
labor.  The  only  Senate  aettod  on  baale 
labor  legislation  was  to  approve  the  Con- 
nally-Smltb  Act,  a  wartime  measure  to  glvs 
the  President  more  power  tn  Industrial  dis- 
putes that  threatened  war  prodtictlon.  • 

The  Senate  blockade  against  basic  labor  law 
revision  was  tn  Its  Labor  Committee,  con- 
trolled by  New  Deal«a.  It  let  recurrent 
measures  passed  by  the  House  linger  and  die 
without  reporting  them. 

The  Senate's  changed  attitude  must  re- 
flect concern  among  the  people.  That  Is  tbs 
only  way  It  can  be  Interpreted.  This  Is  un- 
derstandable when  the  Nation  suddenly  faced 
paralysis  by  strikes  In  two  of  its  fundamental 
indtistrles.  coal  and  railroads. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  two  strikes 
came  together,  unfortunate  for  millions  of 
workers.  For  that  opened  the  opportunity 
for  those  In  Congress  wbo  wanted  to  selzs 
this  postwar  era  for  crippling  labor  to  movo 
in  on  the  wave  of  aroused  public  opinion. 

People  do  not  like  to  see  the  mechsnlcs  of 
our  civilization  slowed  down  snd  stopped. 
That  is  human.  Furthermore,  they  do  not 
like  to  see  their  Government  virtually  pow- 
erless. 

The  workers  are  like  the  rest  of  Anericana. 
They  are  trying  to  get  a  little  more  In  tbo 
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pocketbook  to  me«t  the   Increaaed  cost  of 
living  to  tbelr  families. 

Thelf  weapon  Is  the  strike.  And  don't  be- 
lieve It  Is  easy  to  come  around  to  use  It.  For 
it  means  hardships. 

What  they  won  In  the  Wagner  Act  took 
a  long  hard  stniggle.  The  odds  were  against 
them  for  so  long.  Their  new-found  power 
has  been  abused  In  some  cases,  and  often 
they  have  been  misled  by  their  leaders.  Now 
they  are  paying  the  price  for  these  mistakes. 

The  Senate  situation  may  be  explained  sim- 
ply. Broadly,  the  Senate  is  divided  into  three 
groups.  There  are  the  strict  conservatives 
who  long  have  been  itching  for  Just  such  an 
opportunity  to  restrict  labor.  Among  them 
are  Southerners  who  are  disturbed  by  the 
CIO  organizing  campaign  in  the  South  and 
Its  eventual  political  effects. 

There  are.  on  the  other  extreme,  the  stanch 
champions  of  labor  who  have  resisted  any 
change  whatever,  and  refused  to  recognize 
abuses  of  power  by  labor.  Then,  between,  are 
the  moderates.  What  has  happened  is  that 
the  conservative  antilabor  eJement  and  the 
moderates  are  Joined  now  In  common  cause, 
though  not  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  unfortunate  thing  for  labor  in  this 
whole  situation  Is  that  it  gets  wholly  nega- 
tive treatment  from  Congress.  While  Con- 
grees  regulates  labor,  at  the  same  time  it 
shows  little  Inclination  to  go  forward  with  a 
number  of  long-pending  measures  to  improve 
the  general  welfare  of  labor,  or  to  resist  new 
encroachments  by  monopolistic  enterprises 
which  meanwhile  have  been  entrenching 
themselves,  while  attention  Is  diverted. 

The  American  economic  machine  la  so* 
delicately  intertwined  now,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stall  It  by  pulling  out  one  segment. 
that  It  is  necessary  to  find  some  means  to 
handle  strlkee  in  the  public-service  indus- 
triee  and  those  which  affect  public  welfare. 

This  should  be  coupled,  certainly,  with 
fact-finding  machinery  as  advocated  by  Pres- 
ident Truman.  For.  when  public  utilities  are 
stopped  by  strikes,  the  public  is  Inclined, 
without  thinking,  to  blame  the  workers. 
That  gives  the  owners  a  psychological  advan- 
tage. What  is  needed  is  some  means  to  l>rlng 
out  the  facts,  particularly  as  to  wages  and 
working  conditions.  Some  of  these  workers 
have  been  much  underpaid 

That  is  a  primary  principle. 


A.  W.  Rkker  Quits  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

or   NOTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1946 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  In- 
clude in  my  extension  of  remarks  a  letter 
written  by  A.  W.  Ricker  to  Frank  Clough. 
pre.<?ident.  Minnesota  Farmers  Union. 
Mr.  Ricker  for  25  years  has  been  editor  of 
the  Farmers  Union  Herald,  published  at 
St.  Paul. 

If  I  recall  correctly  in  the  past  be  has 
been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  OPA. 
but  he  has  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  may  have  reached  a  place  in  its 
career  where  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
function  for  our  best  Interest.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  time  has  come  that  this 
Government  bureau  be  stispended  and 
industry  be  permitted  to  function. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  the  OPA 
is  the  bottleneck  that  has  Interfered 
with,  and  prevented  full  production,  that 
it  has  bungled  the  GI's  out  of  homes  and 


the  farmers  out  of  farm  machinery,  lum- 
ber, and  other  building  material.  I  feel 
the  time  ha.s  come  to  turn  on  the  green 
light,  open  the  door  and  ask  industry  to 
go  ahead  and  produce  at  full  speed. 
That  will  keep  and  bring  the  prices  down. 
I  agree  with  the  President  that  the  time  . 
has  come  to  go  to  work — to  go  to  work 
without  governmental  interference,  and 
hobble-skirts 

I  feel  that  on  a  whole  the  OPA  has  not 
kept  prices  down  but  increased  them.  It 
interfered  with  production  and  then 
raised  the  ceilings.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  OPA  explain  to  me  Just  how  they 
kept  prices  down  when  it  costs  as  much 
for  a  lady  to  buy  a  hat  the  size  of  your 
hand,  as  it  did  during  World  War  I  to 
buy  an  entire  suit.  It  is  time  for  the 
American  people  not  to  accept  all  of  the 
false  propaganda  that  is  being  sent  out 
with  the  taxpaye^s'  money  as  to  what  the 
OPA  accomplished. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  my  friend 
Ricker  has  finally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  unless  the  OPA  functions  with  more 
Justice  and  fairness,  it  should  be  sus- 
pended.   Here  is  Mr.  Ricker's  letter: 

Mat  17.   1946. 
Mr.  Fx^NK  Clooch. 

President  Minnesota  Farmers  Union, 
Willmar.  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Clouch:  About  3  years  ago  Mr. 
Einer  Kuivinen,  our  then  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Farmers  Union,  advised  me  that 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Minnesota 
union  had  selected  me  to  act  as  a  member 
of  the  Minnesota  OPA  Labor  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, subject  of  course  to  my  acceptance. 
I  replied  that  I  would  give  the  matter  as 
much  of  my  attention  as  possible  and  there- 
after attended  such  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  I  could. 

Matters  considered  at  the  meetings  which 
I  attended  consisted  mainly  of  rent  ceilings 
and  their  enforcement  In  protecting  work- 
ers from  evictions,  bad  sanitation,  and  ex- 
cessive charges  for  housing  privileges. 

With  respect  to  such  matters  I  think  the 
OPA  has  done  a  commendable  and  necessary 
Job.  at  least  here  In  the  St.  Paul  area.  With 
respect  to  many  other  things,  however,  I  am 
entirely  at  odds  with  OPA  procedure,  and  so 
much  so  that  I  feel  that  to  longer  permit 
my  name  to  be  used  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  best 
Interests  of  the  average  workmgman's  family 
in  the  cities  and  that  great  group  of  farmers 
who  once  supplied  the  American  consumer 
with  meat  and  butter. 

The  mass  of  urban  consumers  are  now  un- 
able .J  get  butter  at  all  at  the  stores,  and 
only  the  poorest  quality  of  meats.  The  t}e8t 
meats  are  permitted  to  go  to  the  big  hotels 
and  restaurants,  where  the  well-to-do  get 
the  bene&t  of  ceilings  whUe  the  common 
people  get  little  or  no  benefit  from  ceilings 
because  the  show  cases  are  empty  of  meats 
which  may  be  freely  purchased  at  the  eat- 
ing places  patronized  by  the  well-to-do. 
What  good  is  a  ceiling  price  on  something 
which  you  cannot  buy? 

One  of  our  employees  at  the  central  ex- 
change told  me  as  late  as  y&sterday  that  the 
only  pork  he  was  able  to  buy  at  the  butcher 
shop  recently  was  pigtf.ils.  I  have  yet  to 
see  pigtails  on  the  menus  of  first -class  eating 
places  anywhere  between  here  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast  from  which  area  I  have  Just  re- 
turned. 

Butter  is  unavailable  now  in  a  very  large 
part  of  the  United  States  even  at  the  best 
hotels,  but  ice  cream  caoi  be  freely  purchased 
even  in  the  most  remote  sections  l}etween 
St.  Paul  and  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

It  is  possible  that  the  OPA  has  reached 
a  place  in  Ita  career  where  It  la  no  longer 


possible  to  function  as  it  once  did.  If  so 
then  that  fact  should  be  faced  and  the  work 
of  this  Government  bureau  suspended  in 
favor  of  letting  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
once  more  operate. 

This  would  bring  inflation.  It  Is  claimed. 
The  answer  is  that  we  have  inflation  now. 
and  it  is  an  open  and  debatable  question 
whether  the  kind  of  inflation  we  have  now 
Is  not  worse  than  the  one  which  would  make 
It  profitable  for  creameries  to  again  churn 
butter  and  the  meat  packers  to  give  the 
consumers  an  equal  chance  to  buy  as  good 
meat  through  their  dealers  as  they  can  now 
buy  only  in  big  hotels  and  other  places 
patronized  by  those  able  to  pay  for,  and  get 
Juicy  steaks,  good  ham.  and  bacon. 

I  am  sure  the  farmers  would  be  glad  to 
produce  plenty  of  meat  and  butter  and 
would  not  care  to  hoard  such  products  if  they, 
the  farmers,  could  buy  them  at  the  stores  and 
butcher  shops  as  they  once  did. 

Please  accept  my  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  OPA  Labor  Advisory  Committee  of 
Minnesota. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.    W.    RlCKEH. 

Copy  to  Mr.  Carroll  Koch,  price  admin- 
istrator, St.  Paul,  Minn. 


LaGuardia  Says  That  the  Railroad  Work- 
ers Have  No  Right  To  Strike  Against 
Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NEW   TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1946 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
permission  granted  me  upon  my  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article  written  by  for- 
mer Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Sunday  issue  of 
PM.  It  is  particularly  timely,  coming  as 
it  does  on  the  heels  of  our  vote  taken 
the  evening  before  on  President  Tru- 
man's temporary  public  utility  strike- 
curb  legislation. 

Incidentally.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
with  the  passage  of  the  temporary  strike- 
curb  bill,  there  is  now  no  justification  for 
the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Case  bill. 
I  voted  against  the  vicious  and  unfair 
Case  bill  when  it  was  originally  before 
this  body,  and  I  shall  oppose  every  phase 
of  it  again. 
.  The  article  referred  to  follows: 

LaGuardia  Says  That  the  RAiLRa\o  Workers 
Have  No  Right  to  Strike  Against  Govern- 
ment 

(By  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia) 
Some,  not  all.  of  the  railroad  workers  have 
chosen  to  go  on  strike.  This  is  no  longer  a 
strike  against  the  railroads.  It  is  a  strike 
against  our  Government.  The  railroads  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  our  country.  The  Government  took 
over  the  railroads  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  railroads  and  their  employees  to  come  to 
an  agreement.  The  Government  took  over 
the  railroads  In  order  to  carry  out  the  highest 
functions  of  government — the  protection  of 
life,  the  public  health,  and  the  security  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  I  am  old-fashioned,  but  I  am  one 
who  is  not  afraid  to  say  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  fight  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  except  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
Constitution  itself.  If  the  Government  took 
over  the  railroads,  it  was  only  because  of  dire 
necessity.  Our  country  cannot  live  without 
internal  transportation.  People  in  the  cities 
cannot  get  food  without  transportation.  In- 
dustry cannot  exist  without  transportation. 
National  life  cannot  live  without  railroads. 
Hence,  vhe  Government  stepped  in  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  because  of  a  deadlock 
between  the  railroads  and  their  employees 
and  the  stoppage  of  all  rail  transportation. 
What  would  the  unions  say  if  the  railroads 
refused  to  turn  over  their  property  when  the 
Government  so  ordered?  The  Government 
must  function.  In  our  country  the  Govern- 
ment represents  the  people. 

I  had  an  important  part  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Railroad  Labor  Act  It  was  enacted 
in  order  to  prevent  just  such  a  situation.  I 
have  had  personal  dealings  with  the  rail- 
road unions  well  on  to  25  years.  I  know 
their  leaders.  They  are  fine  patriotic  and 
able  citizens.  I  believe  that  some  of  them 
in  this  instance  have  been  ill-advised.  I  re- 
member some  3  or  4  years  ago.  when  a  rail- 
road strike  was  threatened  As  mayor  at 
the  time.  I  appealed  to  the  executives  of  the 
various  railway  unions  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  explained 
to  them  that  we  could  not  live  without  coal 
and  food  being  brought  into  our  city.  They 
were  sympathetic.  They  were  understanding. 
The  story  may  well  be  told  now  that  they 
gave  me  as.surance  that  one  or  two  or  three 
emergency  trains  would  operate  every  day  to 
bring  in  fuel  and  food  to  the  city.  I  know 
they  are  fine,  loyal  citizens  and  "intelligent 
leaders,  so  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  their 
action  now.  Granted  that  they  have  a  griev- 
ance. as.?uming  that  the  railroads  are  wrong, 
the  fact  remains  that  when  the  Government 
of  the  United  States— and  that  means  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  doesnt  mean 
a  dictator,  it  doesn't  mean  a  king,  it' means 
the  people — decides  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  over  the  railroads  then  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  railroad  workers,  as  It  Is  that  of  every 
other  American  to  respond  to  the  call  of  their 
Government.  The  rights  of  the  employees 
would  not  be  Impaired  one  bit. 

It  is  quite  right  that  no  one  can  be  forced 
to  work.  That  is  true.  But  the  situation 
here  is  that  because  of  the  emergency,  be- 
cause of  the  results,  because  of  the  necessity 
the  Government  has  a  right  to  say:  "We 
must  operate  the  railroads,"  Just  as  it  says: 
"Come  on  boys,  you  have  to  get  Into  the 
Army.  We  must  protect  our  country."  This 
Is  Just  as  much  protection  of  the  country 
as  anything  could  possibly  be.  It  is  also 
significant  that  many  of  the  railroad  labor 
organizations  are  ready  now  to  work  for  their 
Government.  The  American  people  appeal 
to  all  of  the  railroad  labor  unions  to  work 
for  the  Government.  We  ask  the  railroad 
workers  to  enlist  temporarily  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  The  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment will  protect  them  in  all  of  their 
right. 

The  United  States  has  taken  over  the  rail- 
roads as  a  public  necessity,  and  all  Uncle 
Sam's  sons  must  cooperate. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted,  I  present  for 
insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record 


an  editorial  published  in  the  New  Ro- 
chelle  (N.  Y.>  Standard-Star  entitled 
"Rationing  Isn't  Production": 

rationing    ISNT    PRODUCnOM 

Chester  Bciwles.  contrary  to  public  pro- 
nouncements from  President  Truman,  is  ap- 
parently in  favcw  of  a  return  by  this  Nation 
to  rationing  of  foodstuffs.  And  if  the  need 
to  provide  starving  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia  with  sustenance  continues  much  longer, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  Mr.  Bowies'  view 
will  prevail. 

But  if  we  go  back  to  wartime  rationing  we 
should  do  so  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  causes  and  the  effect^,  Production  of 
foodstuffs  in  sufBcient  quantities  has  failed 
because  of  unnecessary  Interference  and  red 
tape  entanglement  by  the  administration. 
Congressman  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  of  Ohio. 
chairman  of  a  food  study  committee,  has 
asked  these  questions: 

Why  has  nothing  been  done  to  bring  about 
a  desperately-needed  Increase  in  production 
of  farm  machinery? 

Why— in  the  face  of  a  critical  shortage  of 
fertilizer— have  Government-owned  nitrate 
plants  been  permitted  to  stand  idle  since  last 
summer? 

Why  Is  OPA  permitted  to  maintain  a  price 
structure  that  is  a  detriment  to  the  produc- 
tion of  milk,  sugar,  butter,  meat,  and  other 
basic  foods? 

Why  are  millions  of  pounds  of  copra  being 
allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground  In  the  Philip- 
pines, with  people  starving  for  fats  and  oils? 

We  would  like  to  see  those  questions  an- 
swered by  authoritative  spokesmen  in  Wash- 
ington. For  if  we  must  ration  we  should 
have  clear  reasons. 

And  another  point  should  be  stressed. 
Rationing  Is  not  going  to  Increase  production. 
It  win  not  add  1  pound  of  butter  or  meat  or 
sugar  or  oil  to  the  world's  supply.  Rationing 
merely  works  toward  equitable  distribution. 
Only  increased  production  can  Increase  the 
supplies  which  will  prevent  hunger. 

To  get  that  Increased  production  Is  m 
much  the  job  of  Mr.  Bowles  and  of  the  OPA  as 
la  the  tai-k  of  fair  distribution  of  what  we 
have.  And  it  is.  to  put  It  mildly,  extremely 
unfortunate  that  we  must  entrust  Into  the 
same  hands  whose  policies  created  these 
shortages  the  Job  of  increased  production 
and  resumed  rationing.  Their  record  to 
date  has  been  by  no  means  convincing  of 
their  efllciency. 


Dedicatory  Exercises  in  Memory  of 
Pfc  Roland  H.  Vanderkerkore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  massachusftts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  dedication  ceremonies 
of  the  bandstand  in  the  Philip  J.  O'Con- 
nel  playstead  to  the  memory  of  Pfc  Ro- 
land H.  Vanderkerkove,  of  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

The  program  and  address  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

DQJICATION   CZREMONtZS 

1.  Address  of  welcome:  Herbert  Conroy, 
chairman. 

2.  Invocation:  Rev.  Clinton  W.  Carvell. 

3.  Addresses:  Mayor  James  P.  Meehan.  Al- 
derman Andrew  E.  Donahue. 


4.  Introductions:  Oovemor'i  CounctMor 
Robert  V.  0"8ulllvan  (representing  Oov. 
Maurice  J.  Tobin)  ,-6tate  Senator  Mlcl  ael  A. 
Flanagan,  Repreeentatlve  William  J.  CaM>v. 
Representative  Joseph  T.  Conlev,  members  of 
the  city  councU. 

5.  Introduction:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Vanderkerkove. 

6.  Eulogy:  Congressman  Thomas  J.  Lanc. 

7.  Dedication  of  bandstand:  Herbert  Con- 
roy, representing  neighborhood  veterans  of 
World  War  n. 

8.  Benediction:  Rev.  ainton  W.  Carvel!. 

9.  Star-Spangled  Banner:  Adolph  Florin, 
soloist. 

10  Salute  and  taps:  American  Legion  Poet 
15.  firing  squad  bugler.  Peter  F.  Degnan. 

We  are  meeting  today,  on  the  green  of  this 
common,  with  all  the  hopeful  signs  of  na- 
ture's rebirth  around  us.  to  honor  s  friend 
and  neighbor  who.  though  he  can  never  come 
back  to  us  in  person.  Is  eternally  with  us  in 
spirit. 

Here,  on  the  very  ground  where  he  played 
as  a  child,  we  have  come  to  pay  our  humble 
respects  to  his  (^eat  sacrifice  and  to  erect  m 
tablet  to  his  memory.  Over  there  is  the  field 
where,  as  a  growing  boy,  he  played  the  games 
of  baseball  and  football  which  developed  the 
strength  of  his  body,  the  courage  of  his  heart, 
and  the  fair  play  of  his  American  spirit. 
Across  the  street  is  the  Richwood  Bowling 
Alley,  where,  as  a  young  man.  he  engaged  In 
the  fraternal  sport  which  Uught  him  the 
value  of  teamwork  among  men. 

This  playstead  and  this  neighborhood  haw 
not  changed. much  since  the  days  when  he 
was  growing  to  manhood  The  gras«  Is  Jiut 
as  green,  the  trees  look  the  same,  even  the 
men  who  sit  on  the  benches  In  the  evening 
to  Ulk  over  the  happenings  of  the  day.  The 
smoke  curls  lazily  from  the  mill  chimneys 
and  we  look  up  in  wonder  and  admiration  at 
the  occasional  plane  which  peases  overbead. 
Everything  seems  to  be  Just  as  it  was.  except 
that  some  who  should  be  with  us  are  gone. 

They  rleep  In  hero's  graves  far  from  home. 

Before  this  solemn  fact  we  pease,  sud- 
denly aware  of  the  great  debt  we  owe  to 
these  men.  They  left  their  homes  and  loved 
ones  and  crossed  great  oceaxu  and  landed  on 
strange  shores  to  defeat  the  evil  that  was 
threatening  to  enslave  us.  They  fought,  and 
many  died,  to  preserve  our  homes,  our 
churches,  our  schools,  and  our  American  way 
of  life.  Not  for  themselves  did  they  sacrifice, 
but  for  you  and  me  and  for  the  children 
who  are  laughing  and  playing  today,  healthy 
and  happy  because  they  have  been  saved 
from  fear.  They  fought  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  this,  our  neighborhood,  and  for 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  go  forward  to- 
gether to  the  bright  future  which  we  can 
win,  if  we  will.  They  won  the  war  believing 
that  we  would  win  the  peace.  They  con- 
tributed all:  we  are  asked  to  give  some,  so 
that  the  scourge  of  war  may  never  ravage 
mankind  again. 

We  meet  to  honor  the  memory  of  one  of 
our  neighbors  who  has  set  before  tu  the 
highest  example  of  unjelflsh  service,  and  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  task  of  finishing  the 
Job  to  which  he  gave  the  last,  full  meastm 
of  his  devotion.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
this  bandstand  to  the  undying  spirit  of  Pfc 
Roland  H.  Vanderkerkove,  who  gave  up  bis 
life  that  we  might  live. 

It  was  on  December  the  30,  1920.  that  a  son 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Vanderker- 
kove, only  a  short  distance  away  from  here. 
on  Springfield  Street.  The  First  World  War, 
during  which  the  father  saw  action  in 
France,  as  a  member  of  the  Twenty-sixth  or 
Tanlue  Division,  had  ended  Just  2  years  be- 
fore. It  was.  you  recall,  the  war  to  end  wars. 
A  weary  world  was  settling  down  to  a  period 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  or  so  people  thought 
and  hoped.  Sick  and  tired  of  war.  they 
turned  their  becks  on  the  world  at  large  and 
every  man  concentrated  on  his  own  personal 
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future.  For  a  few  years,  proeperlty  of  a  kind, 
did  come;  but  then  it  suddenly  ended  and 
the  world  waa  plunged  into  the  misery  of 
economic  depreaslon.  Agitators  came  to 
power  in  many  countries,  fanning  the  smoul- 
dering Ores  of  discontent.  World  War  II  bad 
already  begun,  though  few  of  us  knew  it  at 
the  time.  Certainly,  the  children  of  the 
1920's  and  the  early  1930's  bad  no  suspicion 
that  the  older  people  who  were  supposed  to 
know  so  much  would  fail  them.  I'he  Joy  of 
their  childhood  and  adolescence  was  un- 
clouded by  any  fear  that  they,  who  had  no 
Totce  In  the  matter,  would  have  to  put  aside 
all  the  Ine  promise  of  their  youth,  and  pay. 
tbrotigh  suffering  and  death,  for  the  mis- 
takes of  their  elders.  The  tragedy  was  that 
even  the  elders  did  not  know  the  bloody 
heritage  they  were  building  for  these  chil- 
dren by  their  indifference  to  the  kind  of 
world  these  children  would  grow  up  in.  Men 
thought  to  find  safety  In  money  and  proper- 
ty alone.  Ignoring  the  greater  problems  of 
their  community  which  today  Is  the  world. 

In  thU  uneasy  climate.  Roland  H.  Vander- 
kerkove  and  his  generation  cam?  to  man- 
hood. There,  on  the  very  threshold  of  life, 
we  presented  them  with  the  staggering  bill 
of  our  follies,  which  they,  and  not  we.  had 
to  pay.  And  the  price  was  not  In  terms  of 
money  or  things,  but  in  the  Irreplaceable 
treasure  of  their  life's  blood. 

yft  had  let  the  world  drift  Into  war  and 
then  called  upon  them  to  save  It.  They 
were  "the  lost  generation."  remember?  Be- 
cause of  our  mistakes  at  home,  denying 
them  regular  employment  and  a  decent 
chance  for  a  start  In  life,  they  had  become 
wanderers  In  the  wilderness  of  our  errors. 
But  in  1941.  we  suddenly  discovered  that  we 
needed  them.  And  we  begged  the  so-called 
lost  generation  to  save  us.  What  they 
did  Is  a  tribute  to  their  spirit  and  a  rebuke 
to  our  failures. 

They,  the  dlspoaaessed.  fought  with  a  faith 
and  a  courage  so  far  beyond  our  comprchcn- 
■lon  that  we  shall  never  really  know  how 
much  these  few  did  for  us,  the  many.  If 
we  could  but  know,  we  might  become  worthy 
of  them. 

The  rolling  hillsides  of  France  are  dotted 
with  many  white  cro8.ses.  One  of  them  covers 
the  resting  place  of  our  late  friend  and  neigh- 
bor. Pfc  Roland  H.  Vanderkerkove. 

This  boy  whom  we  knew,  went  to  the 
South  Union  Street  and  Packard  Schools  and 
later  attended  Lawrence  High.  He  earned 
his  living  at  the  Wood  and  later  the  Shaw- 
sheen  Mill,  before  he  was  called  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country.  He  was  an  active  and 
prominent  stockholder  of  LTTnlon  Fracco- 
Belge. 

Roland  H.  Vanderkerkove  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  the  Invasion  of  France. 
He  lies  In  the  arihs  of  the  motherland,  whence 
his  forefather^  came  to  find  freedom  of 
thought  and  conscience  in  America.  He  re- 
turned to  Prance,  along  with  many  other 
splendid  young  Americans,  to  fight  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  freedom  as  well,  and  for 
the  right  and  need  of  all  people  to  live  as 
neighbors  In  one  world.  And  now  he  sleeps 
In  the  silent  neighborhood  where  men  of 
many  races  and  different  creeds  rest  side  by 
side,  without  fear,  or  hate,  or  greed.  They 
liave  found,  in  death,  the  democracy  which 
Is  absent  from  the  company  of  the  living. 
TiiM  pity  of  It  Is  that  they  had  to  die  so 
joung  in  order  that  we  might  learn  the  great 
responsibility  which  now  faces  us. 

The  plain  fact  Is  there  are  no  more  islands 
left  on  this  globe  of  ours.  No  nation  and 
no  man  can  separate  from  others  and  live 
alone.  We've  got  to  find  new  techniques  of 
working  out  our  problems  in  justice  to  all. 

And  yet  there  are  many  who  have  not 
grown  up  to  recognise  this  clear  and  ines- 
capable truth.  The  first  to  feel  this  are  the 
buddies  of  Roland  Vanderkerkove.  When  we 
sent  them  off  to  save  us  from  our  mistakes, 
we  promised  that  nothing  was  too  good  fur 


them.  But  with  the  war  and  its  lessons  so 
recently  behind  us.  many  who  stayed  at 
home  are  forgetting  their  duty.  They  are 
living  as  If  nothing,  and  I  mean  nothlnii. 
Is  too  good  for  the  returning  veterans.  The . 
ex -soldiers  are  coming  home  to  find  that  they 
must  struggle  for  housing,  fqr  a  chance  at  a 
decent  Job.  and  for  the  very  clothes  with 
which  to  seek  that  Job.  No  wonder  that 
some  of  them  have  become  bitter  as  they  see 
the  prosperity  of  those  who  did  not  have  to 
fight  and  discover  that  the  doors  to  this  are 
p-i-esently  closed  against  them.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  they  are  not  organizing  to  seek 
out  advantages  for  themselves  alone.  They 
have  learned,  t^e  hard  «ay,  that  the  old 
dog-eat-dog  attitude  must  go.  With  a  pa- 
triotism so  much  finer  than  ours,  these  new 
veterans  are  determined  to  work  for  improve- 
ments that  will  benefit  not  any  one  special 
group  but  all  in  the  community.  They  will 
carry  forward  In  peace  as  they  did  in  war 
that  fellowship  in  a  common  cause,  which  is 
the  hle-spirit  of  our  democracy.  And  they 
will  teach  us.  without  charge,  what  they  paid 
for  so  dearly  to  learn.  For  we  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  their  sacrifices.       • 

In  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  this  war  who 
wish  to  honor  the  memory  of  one  of  their 
buddies  who  did  not  return,  for  the  neigh- 
bors and  frlenas  who  remember  him  with 
affection,  and  for  the  family  who.  In  mourn- 
ing, takp  sober  pride  In  tlie  fact  that  he 
gave  up  his  life  to  save  others,  we  gather  to 
dedicate  this  bandstand  to  Pfc  Roland  H. 
Vanderkerkove. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  do  It  In 
this  ».iy.  No  rigid  siatue  or  cold  monument, 
but  a  place  of  peace  and  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion, where  hi.'*  name  will  be  enshrined  among 
the  living.  Here,  where  his  boyhood  was 
lived,  graced  by  the  happy  voices  of  chil- 
dren .It  pl.iy,  he  will  be  truly  at  home  again 
with  us. 

Through  the  formality  of  dedicating  this 
bandstand  to  him.  we  are  coming  closer  to 
the  great  spirit  that  was  his.  By  this  cere- 
mony we  are  dedicating  ourselves;  pledging 
that  we  who  live  will  not  fall  the  high  re- 
sponsibility which  he  has  handed  on  to  us. 
Never  before.  In  the  lonj^  history  of  man,  has 
any  generation  been  faced  with  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  duty  which  Is  ours.  For  once 
we.  the  people  of  this  world,  have  the  chance 
to  make  or  bre.ik  ourselves.  It  Is  a  big  job — 
one  that  is  more  important  than  the  personal 
Job  at  home.  In  field,  or  store,  or  office,  or 
factory — by  which  we  earn  our  dally  bread. 
It  Is  the  job  of  working  together  to  build  a 
human  society  that  will  be  free  from,  want 
and  fear.  The  young  man  whose  memory 
we  honor  this  day  died  so  that  we  might 
wake  from  our  Indifference  to  see  the  new 
horizons  which  challenge  us.  With  the 
courage  and  the  faith  that  was  his,  we  must 
work  toward  these  new  goals.  Anything  less 
would  dishonor  his  memory. 

And  so.  in  naming  this  public  band.<<tand 
for  one  of  our  hero  dead,  we  offer  a  silent 
prayer  to  his  memory.  We  pray  that  in  some 
way  beyond  our  understanding  he  may  know 
that  his  sacrifice  was  not  In  vain.  We  pray 
that  we  may  be  steadfast  In  our  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  a  just  and  enduring  peace  among 
men  as  among  nations,  which  he  fought  and 
died  to  win.  We  ask.  with  Divine  help,  that 
this  may  be  uppermost  in  our  minds  and 
hearts,  not  only  for  this  day  but  forever. 

In  time  to  come,  passing  this  way  with 
those  who  are  too  young  to  know,  we  shall 
pause,  and.  pointing  to  this  name,  shall  tell 
them  the  story.  And  we  shall  say  to  them: 
"Grow  up  clean  and  straight  and  strong.  Be 
as  loyal  to  the  brotherhood  of  freemen  as 
the  young  man  whose  name  Is  held  up  In 
honor  before  you." 

With  the  Inspiring  example  of  Roland  H. 
Vanderkerkove.  perpetuated  for  us.  we  of 
this  nelKhtK^rhood  cannot  fall  In  doing  our 
share  to  promote  the  forward  march  of  all 
the  people. 
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Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  listened  this  afternoon  to  a  most 
interesting  and  informative  talk  by  our 
di.stinguii^hed  '  coUoapue  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Ellsworth!,  who  has  told  us  how 
the  bungling  and  mistaken  policies  of^ 
administrative  ofBcials  are  about  to  ruin 
the  poultry  business  in  the  far  West. 
Our  colleague  has  given  us  facts,  free 
from  partisan.«;hip.  and  his  story  is  a 
very  sad  one.  It  is  sad  because  numer- 
ous'American  citizens,  who  are  interested 
in  the  business  of  raising  poultry,  produc- 
ing eggs,  etc.,  are  going  to  have  their 
business  ruined  and  such  a  result  could 
be  avoided. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  administrative 
heads  refuse  to  use  business  methods  and 
common  sen.se  in  dealing  with  problems 
that  confront  the  Government.  Some 
time  ago  it  was  learned  that  our  com- 
mitments to  send  food  to  Europe  called 
for  larger  exports  than  were  available  to 
the  Government  agcncie.s.  So,  steps  were 
taken  to  increa.se  the  amount  of  available 
wheat.  Regulations  were  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1946.  which  required  the  flour 
mills  "to  use  80  percent  of  the  whole- 
wheat grain  in  making  flour  instead  of  72 
percent.  There  was  a  lot  of  protest  and 
as  I  recall  it.  people  who  were  feeding 
that  part  of  the  wheat  grain  which  was 
not  used  in  flour  to  chickens  and  other 
animals  pointed  out  that  it  would  disrupt 
the  whole  production  process  in  the  rais- 
ing of  such  kind  of  animals. 

The  remarks  of  our  colleague  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Ellsworth]  this  afternoon 
were  very  interesting  to  me  becau.'-e 
everything  that  he  has  said  was  pointed 
out  as  sure  to  happen  some  time  ago. 
His  remarks  just  indicate  what  happens 
when  you  try  to  create  an  artificial  or  a 
planned  economy  such  as  we  have  today. 
Confusion  results.  We  would  be  better 
off  if  the  bureaus  and  bureaucrats  could 
be  chloroformed  or  asphyxiated,  and  the 
old  fashioned  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  brought  out  of  prison  and 
granted  its  freedom.  Of  course,  several 
million  young  chickens  will  have  to  die, 
not  by  the  use  of  chloroform  or  lethal 
gas.  but  because  of  this  planned  economy 
of  the  bureaucrats  who  vill  wind  up  by 
shipping  statistical  wheat  to  the  starv- 
ing people  of  Europe  while  the  young 
chickens  at  home  starve  to  death. 

Now,  if  we  would  follow  the  advice  of 
my  distin.guished  colleague  from  Oregon 
fMr.  Ellsworth],  we  would  be  able  to 
help  the  famine-stricken  countries  of 
Europe  and  we  would  be  able  to  save  the 
young  chickens  from  an  untimely  fate. 
We  would,  in  that  way.  work  injury  to 
neither.  Such  a  procedure,  however,  is 
contrary  to  the  planned  economy,  and 
the  net  result  will  be  that  there  will  be 
less  food  for  the  unfortunate  people  of 
Europe  and  less  food  for  the  people  in 
America. 
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The  remarks  of  Congressman  Ells- 
worth prompt  me  to  call  attention  to 
some  developments  in  connection  with 
the  exportation  of  wheat  to  other  coun- 
tries. Of  course,  the  bureaus  and  bu- 
reaucrats will  alibi.  They  will  make  ex- 
cuses, but  the  facts  are  that  the  Govern- 
ment went  into  the  black  market  and 
agreed  to  pay  30  cents  a  bushel  more 
for  wheat  than  it  would  let  anybody  else 
pay.  This  forced  all  wheat  into  Govern- 
ment channels  and  has  deprived  our 
flour  mills  of  any  wheat  at  all.  The 
flour  mills  have  either  closed  down  or 
will  close  down.  The  bakers  of  jHedd 
and  other  bakery  products  have  either 
quit  business  or  will  quit  business.  Peo- 
ple either  have  used  or  will  have  to  use 
oatmeal  or  rice  as  bread  substitutes,  if 
they  are  obtainable.  Think  of  it.  This 
is  taking  place  almost  10  months  after 
VJ-day  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
liome  of  the  brave.  The  good  and  noble 
and  well-intentioned  people  who  were 
going  to  ship  grain  to  Europe  and  save 
humanity  are  just  making  a  mess  of  the 
thing,  any  way  you  want  to  consider  it. 
I  only  touch  on  a  few  of  the  develop- 
ments in  these  brief  remarks. 

First,  the  bureaus  and  bureaucrats 
ignored  entirely  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  to  have  a  little  consid- 
eration and  should  have  a  part  of  our 
available  supply  of  wheat.  They  were 
overcome  with  generosity  as  usual  and 
overlooked  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
ship  all  the  wheat  we  had  becau.'^e  of 
transportation  problems.  So.  as  in  the 
case  of  the  poultry  producers,  pointed 
out  by  Congressman  Ellsworth,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  wheat  In  reserve  to 
feed  the  chickens  and  keep  them  from 
starving,  in  the  case  of  shipping  food 
products  to  Europe,  we  can  ship  our 
wheat  so  far  as  possible  and  still  have 
some  wheat  left  for  Americans. 

Then,  here  is  another  curious  develop- 
ment. In  Canada  they  are  grinding  their 
wheat  into  flour,  giving  employment  to 
Canadian  citizen.s  in  the  flour  mills  and 
exporting  flour  instead  of  wheat.  We 
cannot  do  that  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause that  would  be  too  sensible  for  any 
bureaucrat  or  administrative  ofiBcer  to 
comprehend.  They  have  to  close  the 
flour  mill  at  Duluth,  the  only  one  we 
have,  while  every  day  several  hundred 
car  loads  of  wheat  come  through  Ehiluth 
for  shipment  to  foreign  countries.  This 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  ignorance, 
stupidity,  and  perhaps  a  fair  degree  of 
incompetence,  which  you  would  expect  to 
find  in  the  story  books.  By  the  time  the 
bureaus  and  bureaucrats  get  their  red 
tape  unwound  we  will  find  the  year  1947 
approaching,  and  by  that  time  they  may 
decide  it  is  a  good  policy  to  permit  Amer- 
ican flour  mills  to  operate  instead  of 
closing  them  down  and  throwing  people 
out  of  work.  In  that  respect,  we  will  be 
acting  sensibly  and  normally  like  our 
good  neighbors  in  Canada.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  too  late  but  a  bureaucrat,  like  a 
hog  down  on  an  Indiana  farm,  cares 
nothing  for  time.  Those  animals  remind 
me  of  the  farmer  down  in  Indiana  who 
was  interrogated  by  a  city  cousin.  The 
city  cousin  told  him  that  the  hogs  could 
masticate  the  corn  much  better  and 
quicker  if  it  were  ground  up  into  meal 
instead  of  being  thrown  out  to  the  ani- 


mals to  let  them  devour  the  kernels  of 
corn  from  the  cob.  The  farmer  gave  the 
matter  of  fact  reply,  "After  all.  what  is 
time  to  a  hog?" 

One  flour  mill  official  writes  me  that 
his  company  operates  a  mill  and  em- 
ploys 36  employees  in  one  place,  a  mill 
with  about  130  employees  at  another 
place,  and  a  mill  with  88  employees  at 
another  place.  He  is  compelled  to  close 
all  of  those  mills  and  that  results  in  un- 
employment. Of  course,  we  can  live  in 
the  hope  that  the  new  crop  of  wheat  will 
be  available  some  time  in  August  and 
then  he  may  be  able  to  reopen  the  mills. 
Now.  all  of  this  is  nonsensical,  becau.se  it 
is  unnecessary  and  reflects  bad  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  administration  offi- 
cials. None  of  us  want  to  hinder  or  ob- 
struce  the  efforts  to  get  food  to  the  un- 
fortunate, starving  people  in  war-torn 
countries.  All  of  us  want  to  give  them 
every  measure  of  relief  possible.  We 
have  a  right,  however,  to  expect  that  the 
program  will  not  be  bungled  up  and 
messed  up  so  that  the  sum  total  of  all 
efforts  will  be  less  food  available  than 
would  otherwise  be  made  po.ssible. 

Plenty  of  time  has  elap.sed  since  we 
knew  that  more  relief  would  be  needed 
for  the  people  in  Europe  and  other  places. 
The  Department  officials  had  plenty  of 
notice.  In  my  remarks,  which  appear  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  page  A2378.  I  pointed  out  some 
of  the  things  that  are  taking  place 
today.  Since  I  made  those  remark.s  I 
have  been  told  that  they  do  not  have 
enough  flour  mllLs  in  European  countries 
to  grind  the  wheat  after  we  get  It  over 
there.  If  that  statement  is  true  then 
the  present  governmental  policy  becomes 
all  the  more  ridiculous. 


Is  Truman  Labor  Bill  Aiming  at  State 
Capitalism? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial: 

STRIKES    INTO    EEVOLUTION 

There  were  two  revealing  points  In  Presi- 
dent Truman's  radio  address  to  the  country 
last  Friday. 

Mr.  Truman  laid  particular  emphasis  on 
his  record  of  friendship  to  organized  labor; 
about  to  take  steps  designed  to  preserve  law 
and  order  in  behalf  of  all  the  community, 
the  President  apparently  felt  It  necessary  to 
Imply  some  apology  to  the  group  that 
threatened  law  and  order. 

Also  Mr.  Truman  chose  to  center  his  con- 
demnation on  two  labor  leaders.  To  any- 
one familiar  with  the  record  of  Industrial 
disputes  over  the  last  dozen  years.  It  Is  quite 
clear  that  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Whitney 
are  neither  the  most  arrogant  nor  the  most 
extreme  of  their  kind.  They  were  not  em- 
ploying any  unprecedented  tactics.  Quite 
tbe  contrary,  they  were  foUoixlng  those 
which  had  been  approved  and  which 
bad  won  victory. In  Other  strikes. 


Now.  why  did  Mr.  Truman  choose  to  clt« 
Justlflcstlons  for  a  performance  which  was 
his  plain  duty?  Why  did  he  think  It  wis*  to 
create  a  couple  of  scapegoats? 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  President  did  not 
actually  accept,  he  at  least  gaw  some  recog- 
nition to.  a  delusion  which  certainty  possesaes 
most  labor  leaders,  which  Just  as  certainly 
has  been  a  standard  of  Government  policy 
and  which  at  times  has  seemed  to  have  pub- 
lic acceptance.  This  delusion  Is  that  men 
organised  Into  labor  unions  hsve  not  only  the 
right  to  strike  but  the  right  to  win  a  strike: 
that  in  the  winning  they  have  privileges 
superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  cltlwn;  that 
It  is  permissible  for  them  to  use  these  prlTl- 
leges  and  to  assert  their  Interest  as  hsTlng 
precedence  over  the  community  Interest 

If  organized  labor  can  occupy  premises  snd 
held  them  In  a  sute  of  siege,  ss  In  the  sit- 
down  strikes;  If  u  can  blockade  snd  deny  use 
of  the  streets  In  whole  sections  of  the  city; 
If  It  can  organize  armies  whose  Intentions  are 
clearly  revealed  by  the  presence  of  elaborate 
flrst-ald  stations;  If  unions  can  do  tbcee 
things  without  Interference,  then  why  should 
anyone  be  surprised  that  Messrs.  Johnston 
and  Whitney  thought  It  permissible  to  mnict 
prUatlon  on  a  grand  scale? 
.  That  any  such  right  or  privilege  existed 
was.  and  Is.  a  deluKlon.  It  was  a  thing  with- 
out any  living  subsUnce.  s  puppet  which 
moved  only  as  propaganda  and  political  favor 
pulled  the  strings.  At  the  Hrst  challenge, 
even  though  It  was  a  fearful,  halting,  apolo- 
getic challenge,  the  thing  was  revealed  for 
what  It  Is. 

We  now  come  to  President  Truman's  speech 
to  Congress,  and  his  reccmmendntlons  which 
call  for  the  most  drastic  emergency  powers. 

Since  last  February  this  threst  of  a  rail 
strike  has  existed.  In  dealing  with  that 
threat.  Government  had  an  Instrument  spe- 
clflcaUy  designed  for  tbe  purpose:  the  Rail- 
way LatKjr  Act.  which  at  various  times  has 
been  proclaimed  as  the  model  for  achieving 
Industrial  peace.  Additionally,  the  Govern, 
ment  possessed,  ss  a  hang-over  from  the  war, 
more  statutory  powers  than  any  American 
Government  evet  possessed.  Nevertheless  tbe 
rail  strike  took  place. 

Now  see  how  the  strike  was  ended.  Not  a 
single  extraordinary  power  was  usied.  The 
President  merely  employed  the  most  funda- 
mental power  of  the  Executive,  to  protect 
life  and  property  by  an  accepted  Instrument. 
The  Immediate  moral  support  that  such  an 
announcement  called  forth  doomed  the 
strike  which  all  the  Intricate  arbitration 
machinery  and  all  the  extraordinary  pbwera 
of  the  Government  had  been'  unable  to  pre- 
vent. 

With  that  example  before  him.  Mr.  Tru- 
man nevertheless  went  before  Congress  snd 
asked  more  emergency  powers. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  government 
with  Its  continuing  pretense  of  an  emer- 
gency was  so  Intimately  concerned  with  at- 
tempting to  guide  industrial  relations. 
There  never  has  been  a  time  when  those 
relations  were  In  a  worse  state.  Yet  here 
comes  Mr.  Truman  with  recommendatkMM 
which  would  result  in  complete  GovenUBCBt 
control  and  paralysis  of  all  processes  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  And  this  recommenda- 
tion treads  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Tniman's  own 
demonstration  of  the  correct  use  of  gov- 
ernmental powers. 

If  the  President's  recommendations  rep- 
resented mere  hasty.  Illogical  mental  proc- 
esses, they  would  be  bad  enough.  But  they 
are  much  worse. 

The  heart  of  the  proposed  program  Is  the 
drafting  of  workers  Into  the  armed  services 
If  they  persist  In  refusing  to  work  after  tbe 
Government  has  taken  over  the  operation 
of  a  property. 

Let  us  see  what  msy  be  Involved.  There 
are  400.000  miners  on  strike.  Suppose  they 
are  drafted.  Suppose  they  renain  swsy  from 
the  mines.    How  many  soldiers  wiU  It  taJce 
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to  round  them  up?  Suppose  they  resist  be- 
ing rounded  up  Suppose  they  are  herded  to 
the  mines  one  day  but  fall  to  return  the 
next  day.  Then,  of  course  they  will  have  to 
oe  guarded  at  all  times  in  some  concentra- 
tion camp.  Sup{>ose  they  are  taken  to  the 
mines  and  refuse  to  work,  that  U.  suge  a 
slow/^own.  The  accepted  way  to  deal  with 
that  situation  Is  to  take  every  tenth  man 
and  ahoot  him.  Either  this  proposal  to  draft 
men  to  work  l*  an  empty  threat  or  It  is 
•omethlng  that  the  Government  proposes  to 
attempt  Probably  it  la  the  former,  which 
is  stilQcient  condemnation,  but  if  It  is  the 
latter  It  enUils  consequences  which  are  per- 
fectly horrible  to  contemplate. 

It  is  poliUcally  impossible  to  propose  that 
some  men  be  drafted  to  work  for  other  mens 
profit,  so  whether  the  owners  are  guilty  or 
Innocent  of  wrongdoing  the  Government 
proposes  to  take  their  property  and  operate 
it  for  the  profit  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
That  Is  cerumiy  grease  for  the  toboggan 
that  v'ould  shoot  the  country  into  state 
capitalism. 

All  in  all.  It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a 
formula  more  Ideally  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  that  little  group  which  is  trying  to  change 
the  character  of  the  American  economy  and 
American  society.  • 

Mr.  Trvunan  has  found  the  way  to  turn 
strikes  Into  revolution. 


Tbc  Tnith  About  Guam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27.  1946 

Mr.  COLMER. "  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  country  several  ' 
months  ago  emerged  victoriously  from 
the  greatest  and  most  catastrophic  war 
in  all  times  some  people,  for  selfish  or 
political  reasons,  are  still  prone  to  criti- 
cize our  wartime  President.  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  the  wartime  Congress,  and  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Staffs  for 
what  could  have  or  should  have  been 
done  in  preparing  this  country  for  that 
war.  Particularly  singled  out  in  political 
campaigns  has  been  the  controversial 
que.stion  of  Guam.  Some  have  taken  the 
position  that  Guam  should  have  been 
fortified:  others  have  contended  that 
Guam  should  have  been  entirely  evacu- 
ated. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
misinformation  and  misrepresentation 
about  this  tiny  little  island  a  few  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Japan  and  nearly  6.000 
miles  from  Washington.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Guam  argtunent,  l>oth 
pro  and  con.  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  comment  and  misrepresentation 
that  it  might  t)e  well  to  see  just  what  the 
tmdisputed  facts  themselves  are. 

First,  the  records  show  undisputably 
that  there  never  has  been  l)efore  Con- 
gress a  bill  to  fortify  Guam.  They  do 
show  that  on  two  occasions,  in  February 
of  1939  and  in  February  of  1940.  there 
was  a  proposal  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000,000  to  "(a)  build  a  break- 
water: (b)  dredge  the  harbor,  remove 
coral  heads,  provide  a  channel  for  ships 
and  for  seaplane  operation:  and  (c) 
build  seaplane  ramjK  and  parking 
space." 


The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  stated  when  this  bill  was  being 
considered : 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  Intention 
on  the  pari  of  the  Navy  Department  to  fortify 
Guam  or  to  do  anything  further  than  what 
is  included  in  this  bill. 

Again,  when  the  matter  was  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  Ad- 
miral Leahy,  the  head  of  the  Navy  Board, 
stated  among  other  things  after  being 
asked  by  Chairman  Walsh  whether  the 
proposal  was  one  to  fortify  Guam: 

This  is  not  the  case.  The  only  Improve- 
ments contemplated  at  the  present  time  are 
the  building  of  a  breakwater,  dredging  to 
improve  the  seaplane  take-off  area,  arid 
minor  preparations  to  handle  planes. 

During  the  same  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Johnson  of  California  asked  Admiral 
Leahy : 

How  much  would  it  take  to  make  Guam 
safe  from  assault  by  any  belligerent  nation? 

Admiral  Leahy,  in  responding,  replied : 
Something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200.- 
000.000.  Such  a  proposition  is  not  in  the 
mind  of  the  Navy  Department  at  the  present 
time.  The  only  improvements  contemplated 
are  $5,000,000  for  harbor  improvements. 
•  •  •  I  must  say  there  Is  no  proposition 
before  the  Congress  at  the  present  time  to 
establish  any  kind  of  a  base  at  Guam,  and 
we  are  now  speaking  of  things  which  are  not 
proposed  and  are  not  in  contemplation  by 
the  Navy  Department.  •  •  •  It  is  en- 
tirely possible.  Senator,  that  in  the  future  it 
may  become  necessary,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  defense,  to  fortify  the  Island 
of  Guam.  I  am  unable  to  say  when  that  will 
happen,  or  whether  It  will  ever  happen.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  no  proposal  to  do 
more  than  improve  the  hartxjr. 

Again,  in  the  Senate  hearing  when 
Rear  Adm.  Arthur  B.  Cook  was  asked 
whether  it  was  proposed  to  fortify  Guam 
his  answer  was: 

The  fact  that  Guam  could  be  fortified,  or 
might  In  the  future.  If  the  Congress  so  de- 
cides, actually  be  fortified,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  harbor  improvement  that  is  now 
proposed. 

Prom  the  above  quotations  Jt  will  be  seen — 

Said  Senator  Walsh,  chairman  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate — 
that  the  question  of  fortifying  Guam  was 
never  presented  and  was  not  voted  on  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  question  of 
harbor  improvements  was  before  the 
House,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  question 
of  the  fortification  of  Guam  has  never 
been  before  the  House,  I  took  a  stand 
against  the  ar piopriation  of  this  $5,000,- 
000  for  this  purpose.  I  did  so  on  the 
ground  that  at  that  time  such  an  under- 
taking would  be  a  mistake  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  it  was  evident  that  our  rela- 
tions with  Japan  were  so  strained  that 
such  an  action  on  our  part  would  possi- 
bly precipitate  an  attack  on  us  before  we 
were  prepared  for  war;  and,  second,  that 
if  we  did  expend  this  money  in  these  har- 
bor improvements  it  would  only  serve 
Japan  when  they  had  taken  it.  I  asked 
this  question  in  the  debate: 

If  you  are  not  going  to  fortify  the  Island, 
then  why  do  anything  about  it?  In  other 
words,  why  go  in  there  and  deepen  the  har- 
bor that  wotjld  be  useful  to  Japan     •     •     • 


because  we  would  not  be  able  to  protect  It  If 
we  did  not  have  any  fortifications. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  then  my  posi- 
tion was  sound,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
change  my  opinion  about  it  in  the  after- 
math of  the  war.  For  it  so  happened 
that  the  money  was  made  available  and 
Guam  proved  to  be  a  death  trap.  Guam 
fell  to  Japan  in  the  first  onslaught.  The 
best  information  I  have  been  able  to  se- 
cure is  that  our  small  force  of  seme  50 
sailors  and  marines,  along  with  .several 
hundred  civilian  workers,  were  all  cap- 
tured. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mighty 
fortresses  of  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore— 
the  latter  costing  a  half  billion  dollars— 
also  fell  to  Japan,  my  contention  that 
$5,000,000  would  not  have  saved  Guam 
is  proved.  As  tragic  as  the  capture  ol 
these  heroic  American  citizens  is,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  had  we  expended  even  t 
billion  dollars  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same  after  the  sneak  and  dastardly 
attack  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  I  not  only  voted  fo-- 
every  authorization  and  every  dollar, 
both  tor  the  preparedness  of  this  county/ 
for  war  and  for  the  waging  of  that  war, 
but  I  also  advocated  the  preparedness 
of  this  country  for  the  war  that  I  sav/ 
was  coming  as  far  back  as  March  of  1936. 
At  that  time  I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  under  the  caption  'Ameri- 
can neutraUty— an  answer  to  the  war 
lords."  After  pointing  out  the  unsettled 
conditions  that  existed  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia  at  that  time.  I  said  in  part  on 
March  19,  1936: 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  an  old  adage  to  thi; 
effect  that  In  times  of  peace  we  should  pre- 
pare for  war.  I  should  like  to  paraphras.* 
this  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  and 
say,  'In  times  of  peace,  prepare  for  peace. ' 
With  Europe  a  veritable  volcano  of  war  at 
present,  with  the  war  clouds  of  another  gi- 
gantic war.  the  like  of  which  possibly  the 
world  has  never  heretofore  witnessed,  hang- 
ing the  lowest  on  the  worlds  horizon,  with 
the  diplomatic  endeavors  of  the  Old  WorM 
statesmen  daily  changing  into  kaleidoscopic 
patterns,  with  the  whole  ol  Europe  jockey- 
ing for  position.  It  must  be  manifest,  even  to 
him  who  reasons  as  he  runs,  that  the  enemy 
of  civilization  and  Christianity,  the  all- 
powerful  god  of  war.  Is  bu.sy  about  his  task. 
War  is  imminent.  Just  how  far  distant  It  is 
no  man  can  successfully  predict.  It  may  be 
6  months.  It  may  be  2  years.  At  the  most  It 
cannot  be  more  than  5  years  unless  some- 
thing not  now  apparent  develops.      •      •      • 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  here  that  treaties,  pacts,  and  agree- 
ments are  worthless  in  a  world  of  nations 
who  are  arming  to  the  limit  ol  their  economic 
ability;  when  aggression  and  expansion  are 
the  ultimate  desires  of  so  many  nations  of 
the  world?  Is  it  necessary  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  peaceful  overture 
of  one  powerful  nation  to  another  today  i,s 
withdrawn  almost  before  an  opportunity  for 
Its  acceptance  has  been  given?  The  order 
of  procedure  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
today  is  so  selfish  and  so  self-centered  that 
one  is  reminded  of  a  public  auction  where  the 
highest  bidder  is  the  purchaser  of  the  thing 
sought.  A  powerful  nation  through  its  dip- 
lomatic circles  Issues  a  strong  denunciation 
today  of  the  encroachment  upon  the  na- 
tional rights  of  a  weaker  nation.  A  few 
months  later  the  same  powerful  nation,  when 
It  Is  either  to  the  economic  or  strategic  in- 
terest of  that  nation  to  do  so,  barters  or  ne- 
gotiates with  the  same  nation  that  It  has  so 


recently  denounced.  We  have  seen  treaties 
pacts,  and  agreements  thrown  overboard  ap-' 
parently  without  rhyme  or  reason  other  than 
that  might  makes  right.  Apparently,  there- 
fore, we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
however  desirable  and  beautiful  are  world 
courts,  leagues  of  nations,  and  internaUonal 
agreements  for  disarmament  In  their  theory, 
we  are  confronted,  as  peace  loving  as  we  are! 
with  the  realization  that  we  are  dealing  with 
nations,  who,  like  men,  have  as  their  con- 
trolling  factor  a  selfish  desire  to  prosper  at 
the  other  fellows  expense. 

In  this  situation  are  we  not  driven,  driven 
reluctantly,  but  nevertheless  driven,  to  a  lit- 
tle selfish  consideration  of  our  own  national 
preservation?  Because  of  this  unfortunate 
situation  our  Navy  and  our  Army,  and  more 
especially  our  Navy,  must  be  built  up  to  the 
point  where  it  will  be  excelled  by  none,  not 
even  that  of  Great  Britain.  Our  vast  shore 
lines  and  outlying  possessions  must  be  pro- 
tected. American  Integrity  and  American 
nationality  must  be  conserved.  The  heritage 
purchased  by  our  glorious  ancestry,  with  its 
institutions  and  its  ideals,  must  be  main- 
tained. When  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  awakened  to  the  truth  that  peace 
Is  precious  and  that  the  race  in  armaments 
and  warfare  must  end.  then— and  not  until 
then — can  America  afford  to  cease  Its  vigi- 
lance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  In  the  present  status 
of  world  affairs  follow  the  advice  of  that  great 
patriot  and  seer  who  sleeps  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Let  us  maintain  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality;' 
live  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
neutrality  law  so  recently  enacted,  and  there- 
by serve  notice  upon  a  warring  world  that 
America  desires  peace;  that  she  maintains  a 
strict  neutrality  so  long  as  she  is  allowed  to 
pursue  that  course;  but  that  by  the  means 
and  methods  of  her  perfected,  armed  forces 
she  here  and  now  warns  those  who  would 
break  that  peace  with  her  that  there  will  in- 
evitably and  surely  be  but  one  result,  the 
annihilation  of  that  aggressor.  Then,  and 
then  alone,  will  we  be  able  to  maintain  neu- 
trality and  enjoy  coveted  peace. 
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The  Unknown  Soldier  Speaks  Again 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  P.  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1946 

Mr.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  poem  written  by  a  fellow 
town.«:man  of  mine,  Mr.  William  H.  H. 
Gantz,  which  I  believe  is  most  appro- 
priate as  we  approach  Memorial  Day: 

The  Unknown  Soldier  Speaks  Again 

1  died  because  the  world  Is  vain 
And  hopeless  in  its  greed  for  gain; 
And  I  died  because  there  is  no  thought 
Of  brotherhood  which  Jestis  taught. 

I  died  because  the  world  Is  cruel. 
And  sordid,  too,  with  despot's  rule; 
Where  "shalt  not  kill"  and  "shalt  not  steal" 
Are  virtues  each  without  appeal. 

I  died  because  the  world  goes  mad. 
And  lust  and  sin  becomes  a  fad; 
And  I  died  because  It  Is  wrong — not  right, 
Which  rules  the  world  with  sheer  delight. 

I  died  because  of  the  selfish  ways 
Which  dominate  our  earthly  days; 
And  wickedness,  too,  and  hate  and  strife, 
A  naming  part  of  each  one's  life. 


I  died  because  we  gave  no  thought 
To  the  creed  George  Washington  taught; 
And  I  died  because  we  gave  no  heed 
To  immortal  Lincoln's  word  and  deed. 

I  died  because  the  chtirch  has  failed. 
But,  that's  your  fault  and  mine! 
We  made  our  vows— then  broke  the  pledgs 
And  lived  on  worldly  wine. 

We  of  the  dead-^o  burdened  with  fame 
Care  not  at  all  for  the  name; 
But.  we  of  the  dead  shall  ever  hope- 
That  our  sacrifice  was  not  In  vain. 

And  so  I  bring  this  message  to  you. 
The  soldier  boys  of  World  War  Two; 
You  are  the  hope  of  democracy — 
And  America's  men  of  destiny. 

So  much  depends  on  each  of  you. 
And  how  you  think  and   what  yoii  do; 
Much  more  depends  on  what  you  learn 
And  the  message  you  bring  when  you  return. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

You  have  now  returned  to  your  natl  /e  hearth. 
You  have  won  the  war  and  have  proved  yotxr 

worth; 
Continue  the  fight— and  with  all  your  might 
For  peace  on  earth  which  Is  yours  by  right. 

—WUliam  H.  H.  Gantz. 
Mariitta,  Ohio. 


Strike-Control  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  27. 
1946: 

STRIKE-CONTROL   BILL 

President  Truman's  emergency  strike-con- 
trol bill,  which  the  House  passed  by  306  to 
13  on  Saturday,  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
Insurance  against  a  particular  type  of  man- 
made  economic  calamity.  It  Is  not  an  antl- 
Etrlke  bill  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
for  it  leaves  unions  free  to  apply  any  sort 
of  coercion  they  can  muster  against  private 
employers.  The  severe  penalties  embodied 
Iij  the  bill  are  reserved  solely  for  union  lead- 
ers, workers,  and  employers  who  strike  against 
the  Government  when  it  Is  trying  to  operate 
great  Industries  that  must  be  kept  nuning 
In  the  national  Interest. 

No  measure  of  this  sort  applying  to  all 
strikes  could  have  been  pushed  through  the 
House,  even  If  the  President  had  recom- 
mended it,  which,  of  course,  he  had  no 
thought  of  doing.  Certainly  the  Senate  would 
not  approve  any  general  strike-breaking  de- 
vice. The  President's  emergency  bill  has  met 
with  widespread  acclaim  only  because  it  will 
enable  the  Government  to  halt  or  prevent 
strikes  against  the  people  and  the  Nation. 
In  our  opinion,  labor  has  no  legitimate  griev- 
ance against  a  bill  limited  to  this  purpose 
however  severe  the  penalties  Imposed  for 
strikes  against  public  authority. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  also,  that  the  bill 
has  harsh  penalties  for  employers  In  indus- 
tries necessary  to  the  national  economy  if 
they  do  not  successfully  negotiate  agree- 
ments with  their  employees.  Plants,  mines, 
or  railroads  taken  over  and  operated  by  the 
Government  because  of  strikes  will  pay  their 
net  profits,  if  any.  into  the  United  SUtes 
Treasury.  The  bill  proclaims  a  policy  of 
denying  both  employers  and  employees  bene- 


flU  from  the  seljture  of  a  strike-harassed  in- 
dustry. 

Of  more  immediate  Interest,  however,  are 
the  respective  predicaments  In  which  both 
union  leaders  and  workers  would  find  them- 
selves if  they  should  continue  a  strike  when 
the  Government  has  seized  the  struck  prop- 
erties. Union  leaders  would  be  put  under  a 
positive  obligation  not  only  to  refrain  from 
directing  or  aiding  a  strike  or  slow-down  but 
also  "to  take  appropriate  afflrmatlve  action 
to  rescind  or  terminate  such  strike.  lock-out, 
slow-down  or  interruption."  FaUure  to  do  so 
would  render  them  liable  to  heavy  fines  or 
imprisonment  or  to  punishment  for  con- 
tempt of  court  if  an  Injunction  ( also  author- 
ised by  the  bill)  had  been  granted. 

Individuals  refusing  to  go  back  to  work  In 
a  Oovernment-selaed  Industry  would  iose 
their  seniority  rlghu  and  the  protection  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  In  effect, 
their  Jobs  would  be  swept  away  and  the  ques- 
tion of  rehiring  them  as  new  employees 
would  be  solely  up  to  the  owners  r  operators 
of  the  planu  seized.  Here  Is  a  .ry  drastic 
penalty  which  can  be  Justified  only  because 
it  Is  reserved  for  strikers  acting  against  the 
Government.  There  is  also  a  proviso  that 
such  strikers  could  be  drafted  into  the  Army 
but  we  suspect  that  this  would  not  prove 
necessary  In  view  of  the  other  remedies  pro- 
vided. 

The  bill  would  put  Into  the  hands  of  the 
President  ample  power  to  deal  with  any  fore- 
seeable national  emergency  resulting  from 
strikes  or  lock-outs  That  the  Government 
should  have  this  power  seems  to  us  no  longer 
open  to  question  Democracy  must  save 
Itself  from  the  threat  of  disintegration  that 
has  arUen  out  of  repeated  strikes  against 
public  authority.  The  Nation  U  fortunate 
Indeed  that  the  President  and  Congress  are 
standing  together  to  buttress  our  political 
and  economic  system  for  the  difficult  recon- 
struction period  ahead. 


Twentieth  Century  Justice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVl'l 

Monday,  May  27,  1946 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  O.  W.  Johnson, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  stanchest  sup- 
porters of  the  Townsend  plan  in  my  con- 
gressional district: 

I  am  In  my  eighty-second  year,  a  born  and 
bred  American  citizen  of  old  colonial  stock. 
My  ancestors  have  worked,  fought,  bled,  and 
died  in  war  and  peace  since  Rhode  Island  was 
first  settled  to  help  make  this  vast  Nation 
the  free  land  it  Is. 

I  am  of  that  generation  that  inherited  this 
Nation  from  their  fathers  at  the  close  of  their 
pioneering  efforts.  Many  of  the  basic  Indtis- 
tries  of  today  were  then  a-boming.  or,  in  their 
adolescence. 

I  began  my  adult  Indtutrial  struggle  at  31. 
My  sole  assets  were  health,  a  strong  body,  a 
bride,  11.50  in  cash,  and  no  Inheritance  or 
family  influence  to  help  lu  start. 

In  1893  I  was  superintendent  In  a  city 
manufacturing  plant  drawing  a  good  salary 
for  that  day.  Both  were  wrecked  In  the 
panic  of  that  year. 

In  1927  I  owned  stocks,  bonds,  mortfagM. 
and  real  esute  valued  at  $27,000.  Under  the 
baleful  Influence  of  the  lau  thirties,  it  ail 


space.' 


Dor  tnat  wouia  oe  lueiiu  lo  j«pan 
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faded  away  like  ice  under  a  summer's  sun. 
and  now.  at  82. 1  am  an  Ohio  State  pensioner. 

'  I  am  wrttlog  this  to  ask  why.  I.  and  millions 
more  of  the  generations  since  the  Civil  War. 
sUll  alive,  that  are>  Just  as  loyal.  Just  as  in- 
dustrially inclined  where  strength  permits. 
and  have  been  Just  as  active  and  responsible 
for  UUa  Nation's  greatness  as  any  of  those 
gone  before,  are  not  unquestionably  worthy 
of  and  entitled  to  a  Just  and  fair  dividend 
out  of  the  huge  national  and  personal 
wealth  our  generation's  basic  planning  and 
personal  labors  made  possible  for  the  current 
and  future  generations  to  receive  and  enjoy? 
And  now.  because  of  natural  causes  beyond 
our  control,  are  we  to  be  compelled  ui  turn 
all  of  this  great  natiot>ai  household,  this 
magnificent  estate,  the  sum  total  of  our  life's 
efforts  over  to  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  for  a  pauper's  pension,  a 
beggar's  dole,  a  bum's  hand-out.  or  are  we 
to  be  treated  with  the  honor  and  respect  our 
achievements  are  entitled  to  and  receive  the 
dividend  asked  for  in  H.  R.  22^9  and  H  R. 
2230? 

If  this  Is  denied  us.  are  we  to  understand 
that  the  pauper  s  role  is  what  uur  sous  and 
daughters,  aiid  their  children  think  of  us 
Knd  the  heritage  we  are  leavln?  them?  Is 
that  their  idea  of  a  Just  and  fitting  reward, 
an  honest  compensation  for  the  genius,  the 
labor  and  t*ilent  expended  by  us.  their  par- 
ents in  producing  the  most  sclentlrtc.  indus- 
trial, and  wealthy  nation  ever  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  time?  Is  that  the  deal,  the 
kind  of  feeling  they  wnnt  their  children  to 
hand  out  to  them  when  ai^e  bends  the  back. 
whitens  the  locks,  and  dims  their  tired  old 
eyes? 

Ood  fcrbid:  that  flesh  of  our  flesh,  bone  of 
our  bone,  and  blood  of  our  blood  should  ever 
posse—  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  de- 
peaved.  ravaging  human  vultures  that  live  by 
suckuig  the  financial  blood  of  their  helpless 
victims  without  conscience,  pity,  or  remorse. 
We  do^ot  want  to  believe,  we  cannot  believe, 
that  the  boys  and  girls  we  so  fondly  loved, 
fed,  clothed,  educated,  and  fashioned  this 
mighty  land  of  the  free  for  them  to  live  in, 
would,  or  poseibiy  could  nave  the  cold- 
blooded heart  to  turn  us  down  when  we  no 
loa|»r  can  stand  on  the  firing  line  of  life's 
strenuous  battle. 

We  of  our  generation  do  not  want  either 
a  pension,  a  dole,  or  a  chariuble  hand-out. 
as  such.  What  we  do  want  Is  a  clean-cut. 
regtilar  bu&iness  deal  embodying  a  legal, 
lawful  transfer  of  rights  for  a  consideration 
of  an  annual  sum  equal  to  a  3-percent  levy  or 
royalty  on  the  gross  income  our  heirs  and 
sueccnors  receive  from  the  estate  we.  their 
lawful  parents,  are  now  compelled  to  re- 
lease, and  turn  over  to  them,  all  our  rights. 
deeds,  and  claims  to  some.  The  receipts  of 
said  levy  to  be  distributed  how.  when,  and 
to  the  class  of  recipients  named  In  said  bills. 

We  are  not  selfish  In  this  matter,  our 
bitter  experience  has  taught  us  the  atisolute 
nscisilty  of  providing  a  Federal  guaranteed 
Itf*  insurance  against  the  ravages  of  depres- 
sions and  the  assurances  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  the  only  known  institution 
that  stands  a  ahow  of  weathering  the  ever- 
rectxrrlng  crises  and  panics  that  would  wreck 
any  privat*  Insurance  Institution  reg.'vrdless 
of  Its  financial  strength,  for.  if  the  United 
States  Government  cannot  survive,  no  private 
Institution  can. 

Today,  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  is  set  at 
approximately  M6 1,700.000.000  with  an  an- 
nual private  income  of  over  •149.000.000.000. 
and  largely  the  direct  result  of  the  ability  and 
labors  of  the  generations  active  since  the 
CivU  War. 

To  prove  this  assertion,  of  their  achieve- 
ment and  intrinsic  value,  let  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

We  took  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  made 
peace  with  the  Indians,  developed  its  mines, 
built  great  ranches  and  covered  them  with 
le.  hogs,  and  sheep,  created  farms,  homes. 


villages,  towns,  cities  with  their  giant  indus- 
tries and  spanned  Its  broad  acres  with  mile 
upon  mile  of  railways  and  telegraph  systems 
from  the  broad  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific's 
oceiin  shore. 

We  took  the  old  four-wheeled,  wood-burn- 
ing locomotive  of  our  fathers  day  and  de- 
veloped it  into  the  modern  10-wheeIed  goliath 
and  its  Dieeel  counterpart  of  today  and 
built  some  228.000  miles  of  steel  rail  beds 
to  run  them  on. 

We  took  the  horse-drawn  midget  street- 
car and  cable  systems  of  yesterday  and  made 
them  into  vast  electric  network  of  lines 
servicing  the  huge  area  of  residential,  in- 
dustrial, and  bUsiufc&s  districts  of  city.  State, 
and  Nation. 

V/e  developed  the  multiple-message  sys- 
tem per  wire  and  the  teleprinting  machine 
of  recent  years. 

We  took  the  telephone  from  the  exporl- 
mental  laboratory  and  hung  them  In  the 
homes,  business  places,  factories,  and  covered 
the  land  with  its  poles,  wires,  and  cables. 

We  chained  the  lightning  to  a  wire  and 
made  it  produce  the  ,arc  and  Incandescent 
light,  and  drive  the>  motors  In  factories, 
busses,  automobiles,  and  on  the  farms. 

We  took  the  side-  and  stern-wheel  lilUput 
steamers  and  converted  them  into  those  huge 
propeller-driven  monsters  carrying  the 
worlds  commerce  over  the  seven   seas. 

We  Imprisoned  the  human  voice  on  im- 
perishable records  so  that  countless  genera- 
tions yet  unborn,  may  listen  to  the  golden 
cadenzas  of  a  Caruso,  or  a  Melbas  vocal 
beauty. 

We  harnessed  the  etherlal  waves,  and  in  t.he 
spacie  of  a  human  thought  make  them  carry 
our  voices  and  music  over  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  plains,  even  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth. 

Again  we  robbed  the  laboratory  and  took 
the  internal  combustion  engine  and  fash- 
ioned it  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world  In  an 
undreamed  of  source  of  light,  transportable 
power  to  lighten  the  labors  of  m.Tn  and  open 
the  lndu.«!trial  dawn  of  the  most  wonderftd 
age  of  human  progress. 

We  abolished  the  age-old  slavery  on  the 
farm  with  a  full  line  of  power-driven  tools 
for  harvesting,  plowing,  tilling,  and  seeding, 
and  gave  them  the  gasoline-driven  tractor 
that  powers  them  all,  and  found  the  gas  and 
oil  to  run  It  with. 

We  took  tne  steam-driven  monstrosities  of 
Cugnots.  Twcvithick's.  James  Churches',  and 
Daimler's  gas-driven  buggy,  and  developed 
them  into  the  streamlined,  beautifully  up- 
holstered 100-mlle-per-hour  masterpieces  of 
today's  auto  world,  and  built  over  1.600,000 
miles  of  surfaced  roads  to  run  them  on. 

We  converted  the  horse-drawn  dray  and 
wagons  Into  the  motor-driven  delivery  bus 
and  the  huge  10-ton  freight  trucks  now 
carrying  the  Nation's  commerce  from  ocean 
to  ocean  and  Lakes  to  gulf. 

We  drove  drudgery  out  of  the  home  with 
the  vacuum  sweeper,  washing  and  Ironing 
machines,  oil.  gas.  and  electric  stoves,  gas  and 
electric  refrigerators,  hot-air.  hot-water,  and 
steam-heating  systems. 

We  abolished  the  old  wooden  navy  of  our 
fathers  and  built  the  huge  steel-turreted. 
16-inch.  20-mile  shooting  gunned  battle 
wagons  that  sunk  Cervera's  Spanish  fleet  and 
Its  armada  in  Manila  Bay. 

We  created  the  greatest  technological  era, 
the  greatest  Industrial  plants  and  systems, 
the  most  versatile  and  amazing  automatic 
machinery  ever  known  to  man. 

We  not  only  fed  ourselves  far  better  than 
any  other  peoples  on  earth,  but  In  times  of 
great  disasters  through  storms,  earthquakes, 
floods,  and  fires,  we  rushed  food  and  other 
supplies  to  those  stricken  peoples  with  haste, 
good  wUl.  and  our  heartfelt  sjTnpathy. 

We  created,  designed,  and  built  the  suc- 
cessful motion-picture  Industry,  turned  It 
Into  voice  and  color  and  now.  soon,  both 
voice  and  actors  In  distant  places  will  be  seen 
and  heard  at  the  fireside  ol  the  family  home. 


We  wrenched  from  the  hidden  archives  of 
nature  the  marvelous  radar's  powerful  beam 
and  forced  the  man  in  the  moon  to  answer 
our  call. 

We  captured  the  Illusive  atom  and  un- 
locked Its  gigantic  forces  that  may  yet  be 
harnessed  to  power  the  Industrial  might  of 
coming  years. 

We  started  from  scratch  In  1914  and  raised, 
trained,  officered,  and  equipped  a  fighting 
force  that  under  Pershing  helped  defeat  the 
highly  trained  forces  of  the  arrogant  Hun. 

We  again  started  from  scratch,  so  to 
speak,  raised,  trained,  and  equipped  the 
mightiest  fighting  force  ever  let  loose  in  any 
war  and  under  Eisenhower  and  MacArthur 
brought  the  most  devilish  hosts  of  human 
ghouls  ever  spawned  from  the  pits  of  hell  to 
their  knees  in  unconditional  surrender. 

And  so  I  could  go  on  and  on.  indefinitely, 
for  the  list  of  our  achievements  will  fill 
thousands  of  pages  of  future  encyclopedias 
in  th^lr  effort  to  record  the  multitude  of  ac- 
complishments arising  out  of  the  activities 
of  the  adult  millions  of  American  citizens 
since  1875 

And  in  closing  I  ask.  how  can  you.  cur  cwn 
fle?h  and  blood,  our  children,  beings  we  loved, 
nurtured  in  Illness,  fed  when  hungry,  doc- 
tored when  sick,  clothed  with  the  best  we 
could  afford,  built  the  finest  of  schools  and 
colleges  to  educate:  I  repeat,  how  can  you  be- 
fore your  God  tell  us.  your  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, that  we  are  not  worthy  of  a  Just  and  fair 
dividend  out  of  the  huge  and  rich  estate  we 
built  up  for  you.  and  that  the  inexorable 
law  of  nature  forces  us  to  turn  over  to  you? 


Protection  Against  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  and 
article  from  today's  New  York  Times  of 
Monday.  May  27.  1946: 

Protection  Against  Strikes 

There  is  only  one  credible  interpretation 
to  be  placed  on  what  took  place  in  Washing- 
ton over  the  week-end.  When  a  President 
whose  whole  record  as  legislator  and  Execu- 
tive has  been  one  of  consistent  partiality 
toward  organized  labor  suddenly  proposes 
the  enactment  of  a  law  under  which  leaders 
of  strikes  against  Government-seized  proper- 
ties may  be  sent  to  prison  for  a  year  and 
strikers  themselves  may  be  drafted  Into  the 
Army  and  ordered  back  to  work,  and  when  a 
House  of  Representatives  whose  ear  Is  always 
particularly  close  to  the  grotmd  in  an  elec- 
tion year  proceeds  to  pass  this  measure  with- 
in 2  hours'  time,  there  Is  no  reasonable  ex- 
planation except  an  Immense  pressure  of 
public  opinion  to  achieve  some  protection 
against  strikes  which  have  threatened  the 
very  life  of  the  Nation. 

The  leaders  of  organized  labor  In  this  coun- 
try will  read  the  signs  of  the  times  very  badly 
If  they  fall  to  recognize  that  the  great  mass 
of  unorganized  Americans  have  lost  patience 
with  successive  strikes  in  basic  Industrie?, 
by  means  of  which  powerful  trade-unions 
have  attempted  and  are  attempting  to  force 
the  diversion  to  themselves,  in  a  time  of  in- 
flation, of  a  larger  share  of  a  much  smaller 
supply  of  goods.,  at  the  price  of  a  considerably 
smaller  output  of  effort.  It  is  undeniable, 
and  the  action  of  Mr.  Truman  and  the  Hcu-e 
of  Representatives  Is  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  sUtement.  that  there  is  In  this  country 
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at  this  time  a  strong  and  widespread  con- 
viction that  an  earlier  monopoly  of  unregu- 
lated capital,  placing  group  interest  above 
national  inteiest.  has  now  been  succeeded  by 
a  monopoly  of  industrial  labor,  which  carries 
similar  possibilities  of  evil  and  which  likewise 
demands  regulation. 

The  regulatory  measure  which  the  House 
has  passed,  on  the  President's  initiative,  is. 
by  the  President's  own  description,  drastic. 
What  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  is 
that  it  is  not  only  drastic,  so  far  as  the  rights 
cf  organized  labor  ar«»  concerned,  but  that  It 
Is  also  drastic  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
employer.  For  the  bill  provides  that  the 
owners  and  managers  of  businesses  may  also 
go  to  prison  for  willfully  violating  the  meas- 
ures of  the  bin  and  falling  to  take  appropri- 
ate affirmative  action  to  end  strikes  or  lock- 
outs. Moreover,  whenever  an  industry  has 
teen  seized  by  the  Government  ( which  can 
ha:5pen  through  no  fault  whatever  of  the 
cwTier.  but  solely  bscause  a  strike  has  b?en 
called  by  his  employees),  the  President  shall 
have  power  to  establish  fair  and  Just  wages 
for  the  period  of  Government  scirtire — and 
we  may  be  sure  that  such  wf>ges.  fixed  not 
at  all  by  "le  process  of  collective  l-argaining. 
but  solely  by  Government  order,  would  re- 
main at  that  point  thereafter.  Meantime, 
fll  net  profits  resulting  from  Government 
operation  would  be  turnrd  over  to  the 
T.easury. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  certain  that  one  ef- 
fect of  the  bill,  if  approved  without  change 
by  the  S?nate.  must  be  to  stimulate  greatly 
th  whole  practice  of  Government  seizure. 
For  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  nothing  whatever 
happens,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  until 
a  property  is  seized.  It  is  then  and  then 
only  that  the  proposed  restraints  and  penal- 
ties would  come  into  being.  The  result  must 
surely  b  to  promote  Government  sezure  as 
the  most  effective  method — and  in  fact,  fo 
far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  the  only 
method— of  dealing  with  a  strike.  And  while 
the  President's  message  promises  to  use  this 
power  of  seizure  sparingly,  the  terms  of  the 
bill  itself  are  broad  enough  to  give  him  power 
to  seize  anything  and  everything,  provided 
only  that  it  is  deemed  by  him  to  be  vitally 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
economy. 

What  is  not  vitally  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  economy  In  this 
highly  mechanized  modern  age?  Certainly 
the  list  of  vitally  necessary  things  includes 
railways,  coal,  and  stetl.  Does  it  not  also 
Include  meats  and  other  food  products,  tex- 
tiles, automobiles,  leather  goods,  metals, 
house  furnishing,  drugs,  clothing,  machine 
tools,  petroleum,  building  materials,  and  a 
hundred  other  items?  And  must  not  the 
fact  that  the  present  bill  proposes  no  grant 
whatever  cf  additional  aut"hority  until  a  fac- 
tory or  a  mine  or  a  mill  has  been  seized 
promise  vastly  to  accelerate  the  seizure  proc- 
ess, with  all  of  the  attendant  evils  with  which 
we  have  become  familiar — the  diversion  of 
attention  from  the  real  problem,  the  fiction 
of  "Government  ov-uership."  and  the  steady 
erosion  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  private 
property? 

These  are  points  for  the  Senate  to  consider, 
along  v.iih  such  points  as  seem  certain  to  be 
raised  concerning  the  enforceability  of  the 
measure  and  its  effects  on  the  traditional 
rights  of  iLbor.  and  there  Is  also  this  further 
and  more  fundamental  point  to  be  consid- 
ered :  Wcu'd  It  not  be  more  practicable  and 
more  profitable  to  do  something  to  prevent 
strikes  from  occurring,  or  from  being  pro- 
longed until  they  create  a  national  crisis, 
than  merely  to  provide  a  remedy  which  be- 
gins to  work  only  after  they  have  reached 
the  crisis  stage  and  the  country  is  in  a  furor? 
In  cur  judgment.  Congress  c:in  bath  re- 
duce the  number  of  strikes  and  ameliorate 
their  severity  if  It  will  move  to  restrain  the 
monopoly  power  which  it  has  given  the  lead- 
ers of  the  trade-union  movem.ent  in  the 
basic  labor  law  of  the  country — the  Wagner 


Labor  Relations  Act.  If  It  washes  to  deal 
with  causes  and  not  merely  with  conse- 
quences, let  Congress  at  once  subject  that 
^statute  to  thoroughgoing  revision— in  order 
to  make  certain  that  it  provides  at  every 
point  equal  responsibilities  for  employee  and 
employer,  equal  penalties,  and  the  coiiditloiui 
of  genuinely  fair  collective  bargaining. 

A  Strike  That  Cast  a  Long  Shadow 
(By  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick) 
The  "Sup.  Look,  and  Listen"  sign  was  out 
for  all  Americans  last  week  A  Nation-wide 
lallioad  strike  is  like  a  general  strike  in 
that  it  affects  everybody,  and  affects  them 
directly  and  Immediately,  so  that  even  a 
brief  stoppage  of  the  many-f  poked  wheel  on 
which  we  all  revolve  caused  the  kind  of  shock 
that  often  changes  the  mind  and  temper  of 
a  nation. 

Two  days  cf  arrested  motion  m.ade  us  realize 
that  life  is  movement.  It  demonstrated  that 
industrial  war  can  do  to  an  unlnvaded  con- 
tinent what  military  wai  did  to  Europe.  A 
tem.porary  stopping  of  train  service  alone 
gives  a  very  faint  laea  of  the  paralysis  that 
results  from  the  smashing  of  rails,  roads, 
freight  yards,  locomotives,  trucks,  busses, 
bridges,  power  sutions  but  at  least  It  gives 
som?  conception  ol  the  primary  problem  Eu- 
ropeans faced  when  the  fighting  ended.  It 
Is  a  problem  they  still  lace,  for  getting  the 
transport  system  started  over  there  Is  not  a 
matter  of  persuading  a  coupie  of  unions  or 
a  couple  of  union  leader*  to  permit  all  the 
rest  to  go  back  lo  work  It  is  a  matter  of 
starting  again  from  scratch,  without  raw  ma- 
terials, without  tools,  with  decimated  man- 
power and  insufficient  food  lor  hard  labor. 
For  people  camping  for  houis  In  makeshift 
stations  waiting  for  a  tram,  people  for  whim 
transport  is  the  blood  of  life,  the  sisht  of 
railway  line?  deliberately  tied  up  must  be  the 
climactic  tcene  in  the  American  extrava- 
ganza. 

ONE   PHASE  OVEE 

And  it  was  a  climatic  scene.  One  phase  of 
the  labor  stiuggle  Is  over.  The  strike  was 
not  fruitless  If  it  awakened  Americans  to  the 
danger  to  democracy  of  showdowns  between 
special  Interests  and  general  Interests.  It 
v.ould  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  political 
reaction  called  fascism  began  because  the 
trains  stopped  running.  Fascism  was  the 
symptom  of  many  obscure  diseases;  it  rose 
out  of  the  backwash  of  one  war  and  led  to 
another  as  lne\'ltably  as  the  spring  rises  to 
Its  source.  It  was  a  surrender  of  Individual 
responsibility  to  an  abstraction  called  the 
state  which  soon  fattened  into  a  monster  on 
the  power  the  people  reimquished.  But  at 
first  It  was  Just  the  exploitation  by  an  elo- 
quent demagog  of  popular  weariness  of  class 
warfa»-e  and  weak  government. 

The  strike  was  not  fruitless  if  It  taught 
Americans  that  nothing  in  this  country  Is 
stronger  than  public  opinion.  Democracy 
weakens  only  because  people  falter  In  their 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  Influence 
government  and  master  events.  In  his  ap- 
peal to  the  striking  railwaymen  and  his  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  the  President  spoke 
with  force  because  he  expressed  the  will  of 
the  people.  Whether  he  should  have  waited 
uitil  b:ycnd  the  lest  minute  to  speak  Is  an- 
other question:  maybe  the  demonstration  has 
to  be  complete  before  democracy  can  render 
Its  slow  but  massive  Judgments.  At  any 
rate,  the  strikers  yielded  to  public  opinion. 
At  a  time  when  men  too  often  feel  helpless, 
it  Is  worth  a  crl.sls  to  be  reassured  that  this 
Is  the  ultimate  force. 

ANcm  A  POOR  foundation 

Eut  anger  is  a  poor  foundation  for  a  new 
policy.  Fascism  proved  that.  The  fact  that 
public  opinion  here  is  largely  the  opinion  of 
labor  is  a  safeguard  against  the  senseless  ex- 
aspc;'ation  that  throws  cut  the  baby  with  th? 
bath  water.    The  raihcad  strike,  and  the  coal 


strike  In  somewhat  lesser  degree,  brought  out 
more  clearly  than  before  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  workers,  all  so  closely  tied  together  In  the 
network  of  Industry  that  every  striker  puta 
a  score  of  other  workers  out  of  a  Job.  Tbat 
is  why  the  strike  as  a  weapon  Is  as  archaic 
as  the  noncombatant  In  modern  war  The 
long-term  legislation  Congress  is  asked  to 
work  out  must  invent  a  new  system  of  stage- 
by-stage  arbitration — perhaps  on  the  order  of 
the  Toledo  plan— which  will  consolidate  and 
e.xpand  the  gains  labor  has  achieved  by  or- 
ganization and  collective  bargaining  without 
interfering  with  the  work  ol  others  or  inter- 
rupting ths  rhythm  of  pioductlon  en  which 
the  life  and  prosperity  of  America  depend. 

And  not  only  the  life  of  America  No 
strike  In  history  ever  cast  such  a  long  shadow 
as  the  rail  tle-uo  In  the  United  States.  It 
revealed  not  only  that  millions  sUrve  when 
the  movement  of  American  supplies  Is  slowed 
up.  but  that  American  production  Is  a  llfe- 
and-death  matter  for  the  whole  world.  The 
International  effects  of  a  major  strike  In  tMs 
country,  on  American  prestige,  on  the  free- 
enterprise  system,  on  the  future  coura*  of 
mankind,  are  literally  without  precedent. 
They  place  upon  American  labor,  end  Amer- 
ica Itsell.  a  responsibility  for  which  nothing 
has  prepared  them. 

The  American  pecple  have  seeM  In  the  last 
few  days  how  Inextricably  all  the  Interests 
of  this  country  are  bound  together,  and  how 
the  movements  of  the  world  are  geared  into 
our  production  and  transportation  system. 
This  is  not  class  conflict,  and  the  empioyer's 
answer  to  it  is  not  fascism:  behind  lu 
plaster  front  of  "order"  both  capital  and 
labor  died.  Ncr  is  communum  the  workar's 
answer;  the  power  labor  exerc.ae:  here,  not 
to  soeak  of  the  right  to  work  or  not  to  work, 
i.)  impossible  under  the  govcnuncnt  of  the 
proletariat. 

War.  domestic  or  international.  Is  no 
longer  the  answer  to  any  problem.  The  Idea 
thai,  society  Is  divided  into  separate  classes, 
like  the'Mdea  that  the  world  U  composed  of 
separate  nations,  has  to  give  way  to  modern 
realities.  Every  civil  war  Is  now  s  world  war 
and  every  world  wer  Is  a  civil  war.  And  In 
these  wars  there  are  no  winners.  Force  has 
become  a  boomerang,  wherefore  man  has  no 
recourse  save  the  use  of  reason. 


Ai  Yoa  Were 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTLR  L  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  certain  Members  of  Congress 
completely  missed  Pre:qdent  Truman's 
point  in  section  7  of  the  emergency  legis- 
lation which  the  House  passed  on  Satur- 
day. May  25. 

Section  7  provides  In  part: 

That  any  person  subject  thereto  who  has 
failed  or  refused  to  return  to  work  within  24 
hours  shall  be  inducted  into  the  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  certain  Members  of  Congress  re- 
ferred to  this  language  as  "involuntary 
.servitude"  end  inferred  that  the  men  so 
inducted  under  the  provision  of  section  7 
were  criminals  and  that  their  induction 
would  cast  reflection  upon  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  Army  and  Navy  tradition, 
as  v/ell  as  upon  those  now  acrvlng  or  who 
had  previouiiy  i^rved  in  cm  rrmcd 
forces. 
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In  my  opinion,  these  Congressmen 
overlook  the  words  in  section  7  of  "sub- 
ject thereto."  Now.  what  docs  *  subject 
thereto"  mean  in  this  instance? 

In  my  opinion  it  means  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  as  outlined  in  the 
Selective  Service  and  Training  Act,  which 
would  make  them  subject  to  the  draft  as 
regards  age.  maritaJ  status,  and  so  forth. 
In  other  words,  if  any  person  subject  to 
induction  had  been  deferred  due  to  oc- 
cupational rea.sons.  and  then  deliberately 
refused  to  work  at  the  occupation  for 
which  he  had  been  deferred,  he  would 
then,  according  to  my  interpretation  of 
the  President's  recommendation  in  sec- 
tion 7.  be  subject  to  induction.  This  in 
no  manner  catalogs  these  men  as  crim- 
inals. It  simply  means  that  they  had  a 
contract  with  their  Government  to  work 
in  a  given  occupation  which  was  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  health,  safety. 
and  Interest  of  the  Nation.  As  a  reward 
for  this  essential  service  they  were 
granted  deferment  from  servine  in  the 
armed  forces.  Now  if  they  refuse  to  ful- 
fill their  part  of  the  contract  by  failure  to 
perform  work  which  has  been  declared 
es.sential.  then  they  forfeit  all  rights  un- 
der the  contract,  and  if  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  .selective  service,  their  fur- 
ther deferment  ceases  to  exist. 

The  sancity  of  contract  is  one  of  the 
oldest  provisions  of  English  law.  Break- 
ing a  contract  does  not  necessarily  brand 
a  person  as  a  criminal,  but  it  certainly 
makes  null  and  void  any  rights  and  bene- 
fits which  he  might  have  had  under  the 
contract. 

If  it  is  involuntary  servitude  to  induct 
one  of  these  men  into  the  armed  forces. 
then  It  Is  also  involuntary  servitude  to 
induct  anyone  who  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  and 
^jff     Training  Act. 

'-■**  Briefly  then,  these  men  are  not  being 
penahzed  by  being  inducted  into  the 
armed  forces  any  more  than  all  men 
previously  inducted  were  so  penalized. 
They  simply  lose,  by  their  own  volimtary 
act.  their  contractual  rights  and  return 
to  the  status  quo  of  every  other  Ameri- 
can citizeh  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Selective  Service  and  Training  Act. 

This  is  entirely  different  from  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  a  suljstitute  for  the 
Smith-Connally  bill.  In  that  recom- 
mendation it  was  proposed  that  every 
individual  in  the  United  States,  botli 
male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  65  would  be  subjected  to  every  whim 
and  fancy  of  the  administration.  If  my 
interpretation  Is  correct,  this  present 
provision  deals  only  with  those  who  come 
within  the  provisions  of  selective  service 
so  far  as  induction  is  concerned. 


Support  for  tbc  Faller  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

or  NEW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1946 

Mr.  PULLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  in- 
troduced House  bill  5893,  a  bill  to  pro- 


hibit the  exportation  of  American  grains 
to  nations  which  are  manufacturing  al- 
coholic beverages  from  agricultural 
products  while  their  people  are  starving, 
individuals  and  organizations  have  writ- 
ten, wired,  and  telephoned  me  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  telling  me  of  their 
vigorous  support. 

There  Is  no  Member  of  the  Congress 
more  interested  than  I  in  seeing  that  the 
people  of  Europe  are  kept  from  starving, 
but  It  Is  not  fair  to  them,  nor  to  the 
American  people,  who  are  going  without, 
that  the  alcoholic-t)everage  industry  in 
those  nations  should  continue  to  use 
grain  during  this  crucial  time. 

As  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  expressed  their  interest  in 
this  legislation,  and  the  principles  under- 
lying it,  I  would  hke  to  read  a  newspaper 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Syracuse 
Herald-Journal  recently  on  the  front 
page.  This  article,  written  by  Ben  Atlas, 
a  very  able  newspaperman,  summarizes 
most  accurately  the  picture  in  regard  to 
the  Fuller  bill  at  the  present  time: 

LKADERS  BACK  FULLEB  BILL 

(By  Benjamin  Atlas) 

Washington. — Leaders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  In- 
dicated support  here  today  for  a  proi)Osal  by 
Representative  Hadwin  C.  Fuller,  of  Oswego, 
to  ban  shipping  of  American  grain  to  foreign 
countries  that  use  the  grain  for  alcoholic 
beverages. 

The  UNFAO  leaders  were  sounded  cut  on 
the  Fuller  proposal  incidental  to  a  conferAce 
by  the  UNFAO  which  is  being  held  here.  The 
Oswego  Congressman's  proposal,  meanwhile, 
is  embodied  in  a  bill  now  awaiting  action  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Florello  H.  LaGuardia.  Director  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  was  among  conference  lead- 
ers here  who  voiced  approval  of  the  Fuller 
proposal.  LaGuardia.  In  a  message  to  Ftller 
declared:  "If  any  country  persists  In  using 
grain  for  alcoholic  beverages  and  attempts  to 
export  to  the  United  States.  I  will  come  up  on 
the  Hill  and  ask  for  protective  legislation." 

Others  who  registered  support  Included 
Secretary  ol  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son and  Secretary  of  State  James  F    Byrnes. 

Pullek.  heartened  by  responses  of  these 
leaders,  said  today  he  was  determined  to  press 
for  favorable  discharge  of  his  congressional 
measure  which,  he  said,  has  the  primary  ob- 
JectlTe  of  "cutting  off  supplies  of  American 
grain  to  any  foreign  countries  that  continue 
to  manufacture  alcoholic  beverages  from  ag- 
ricultural products  while  their  people  are 
starving." 

"Once  the  grain  Is  handed  over  to  the  for- 
eign countries,"  said  Fuller,  "we  lose  con- 
trol of  it  and  there  is  no  guaranty  that  It 
goes  to  the  starving. 

"A  gentleman  traveling  in  Italy  recently 
told  me  he  was  present  at  the  auctioning  of 
American  grain  by  Italian  authorities,  and  a 
large  share  of  it  went  to  the  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers although  the  people  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat  over  there. 

"Recently  Prance  and  Denmark  exchanged 
some  American  grain.  France  got  wheat  and 
Denmark  got  corn.  The  corn.  I  am  told,  was 
fed  to  Danish  hogs.  This  is  discouraging  to 
American  farmers,  who  are  asked  to  raise 
fewer  pigs  because  they  cannot  get  feed 
which  is  supposed  to  go  abroad  to  the  starv- 
ing " 

Fuller  declared  that  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Anderson  in  a  letter  "admitted  that  in 
the  last  quarter  of  last  year  we  sent  3.000.000 
bushels  of  malt  to  Holland  for  purposes  of 
making  beer  there." 

"The  Dutch,  with  their  business  sense,  at- 
tempted to  Import  this  beer  to  the  United 
States,  •  PuLLiR  said,  "but  I  was  able  tq  nip 
this  scheme  in  the  bud." 


'"Reliable  sources  tell  me,"  said  Futira. 
""that  truckers  are  picking  up  corn  oC  farms 
In  the  Middle  West  and  taking  it  to  Mexico 
to  l>e  manufactured  into  alcoholic  beverages 
which  are  Imported  Into  this  country.  Most 
liquor  stores  advertise  Mexican  beer  and 
liquor. 

"'While  our  own  breweries  are  making  con- 
siderable sacrifice  and  thousands  of  people, 
many  of  them  veterans,  are  losing  their  jobs, 
the  Import  of  Mexican  t)eer  has  increased  50 
times  and  the  Import  of  Canadian  beer  20 
times.  In  other  word.s.  while  we  are  tighten- 
ing our  belts  to  feed  the  starving,  other  coun- 
tries are  taking  advantage  of  this  situation. 

"Last  week  I  was  advised  that  1,000  cars 
of  grain  from  our  own  Middle  West  were 
shipped  to  Mexico  for  manufacture  of  alco- 
holic l)everages.  We  must  make  mighty  sure 
that  our  grain  gets  to  the  starving," 

Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  promised  Flxler 
several  weeks  ago  that  he  would  present  the 
issue  formally  to  the  Unitec^  Rations  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organizatioii  Conference  in 
Washington  this  week.  Byrnes  made  the 
pledge  after  Fuller  had  written  to  him  com- 
plaining about  the  shipment  of  American 
grain  abroad  for  nonfood  alcoholic  purposes. 

Fuller  told  Byrnes  that  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can grain  abroad  for  alcoholic  purposes  "la 
decidedly  unfair  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  unfortunates  who  are  starving. " 

"In  view  of  the  deep  interest  expressed  by 
yourself  and  the  United  Nations  in  worth- 
while moves  to  prevent  starvation  of  millions 
of  people,"  Fuller  told  Byrnes,  "I  believe  It 
would  be  well  In  order  for  this  group 
(UNFAO)  to  take  Immediate  and  concrete 
action  to  support  the  principles  of  my  biJl." 

I^Guardia  in  a  recent  communication  to 
Fuller  said  he  has  received  assurances  from 
Poland  that  the  use  of  grain  by  breweries  is 
now  illegal.  LaGuardia  also  Informed  Puller 
that  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  has 
assured  him  no  beer  will  be  brewed  for  export 
""and  only  a  limited  quantity  will  be  made  lor 
workers  in  heavy  Industry  whose  health  re- 
quires It." 

Anderson,  at  Fuller's  request,  has  been 
making  a  survey  ol  the  uses  of  American 
grain  abroad. 

Fuller  said  he  has  received  more  than  1,200 
letters  from  Individuals  and  groups  in  ail 
parts  of  the  country  approving  his  measure. 
Five  hundred  communications  have  come  to 
him  from  Onondaga  County  alone,  he  said. 
Support  has  come  from  both  "wets'"  and 
"drys."  including  several  locals  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  a 
number  of  brewery  workers'  organlzjitions. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  75.000  com- 
munications on  the  subject  have  been  re- 
ceived on  the  Hill,  with  an  overwhelming 
majority  favoring  the  proposal. 


The  Negro's  War  Record:  or  the  Negro 
Soldier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1946 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  unanimous-consent 
request,  which  was  granted.  I  am  insert- 
ing the  following  remarks  which  I  made 
at  memorial  services  conducted  by  the 
George  T.  Cornish  Post.  No.  292.  the 
American  Legion.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on 
Sunday.  May  26.  1946: 

Today,  my  friends,  as  we  gather  here  to  do 
honor  to  the  Negro  soldier,  we  luay  all  be 
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proud,  and  his  country  as  well,  of  his  mag- 
nificent contribution  to  victory. 

In  this  last  war.  as  in  all  wars  In  American 
history,  the  Negro  soldier  played  a  decisive 
role.  His  heroic  deeds  are  brilliantly  em- 
blazoned on  the  pages  of  victory.  He  sUnda 
before  history  as  a  real  patriot— a  true  fight- 
ing man— a  champion  of  freedom.  We  do 
well  to  recognize  and  applaud  the  part  the 
Negro  soldier  played  in  all  the  far-fiung 
theaters  of  war  as  the  embattled  democratic 
world  fought  off  the  savage  Axis  horde,  and 
then  pressed  on  to  crush  the  ruthless  foe 
and  preserve  the  world  of  civUization. 

Everywhere  the  battle  raged,  no  matter 
vjhere  the  enemy  was  engaged,  the  Negro 
soldier  was  to  be  found  acquitting  himself 
with  high  distinction,  bringing  credit  on 
himself,  his  people,  and  his  country,  fighting 
with  a  zeal  that  was  Inspirational,  winning 
deserved  commendations  and  citations. 

Are  these  just  figures  of  speech  felicitously 
uttered  for  the  occasion?  Indeed,  they  are 
not.  They  are  abundantly  supported  by  facts 
and  figures,  strongly  and  vividly  affirmed  by 
the  ofiicial  records. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  illustrate  what  I 
mean.  The  following  impressive  number  of 
coveted  awards  were  made  to  the  Ninety-sec- 
ond Infantry  Division,  a  Negro  division, 
which  served  in  Italy:  Seven  awards  of  Legion 
of  Merit,  65  awards  of  Silver  Star.  1.377  awards 
of  Purple  Heart. 

These  official  figures  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  reveal  the  valor,  the  intrepidity,  the 
fighting  efficiency  of  the  Negro  soldier.  And 
do  not  for  a  moment  Imagine  this  is  just  an 
Isolated  example.  On  the  contrary,  It  is  but 
typical  of  the  caliber  of  service  rendered  by 
the  Negro  soldier  wherever  he  went  into 
action. 

The  scope  and  merit  of  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Negro  soldier  to  the  Allied  vic- 
tory has  been  admirably  set  forth  by  that 
brilliant  and  charming  exponent  of  liberal- 
ism In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mrs. 
Helen  Gacahan  Douglas.  The  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  California 
had  this  to  say  on  this  subject: 

"I  wish  to  pay  the  Negro  soldier  the  respect 
and  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  American 
people  for  his  contribution  In  the  greatest 
battle  of  all  time,  the  battle  which  decided 
whether  or  not  we  were  to  remain  a  free 
people. 

•"The  service  record  of  the  Negro  In  World 
War  II  began  with  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  December  7.  1941.  and  carried 
through  to  the  day  and  hour  of  the  Japanese 
surrender. 

'"Whether  In  the  north  AfiTcan.  European, 
or  Pacific  theater  of  war,  the  Negro  service- 
man responded  to  the  call  -"tTT  duty  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  his  opportuOlty  and  to  the 
very  best  of  his  ability— Negro  heroes  won 
citations  in  every  combat  area  on  land,  on 
sea,  in  the  air." 

The  official  record  of  the  war  Is  replete  with 
deserved  tributes  from  America's  greatest 
military  leaders  to  the  Negro  soldier. 

From  that  peerless  American  general, 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  we  have  these  valued 
words:  ""I  do  not  differentiate  among  soldiers. 
I  do  not  say  white  soldiers  or  Negro  soldiers. 
I  have  seen  Negro  soldiers  in  this  war.  They 
have  rendered  very  valuable  contributions 
and  some  of  them  with  th^e  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. They  have  done  their  job  and 
they  have  done  the  Job  given  them." 

Again,  we  turn  to  the  testimony  of  the 
gallant  and  colorful  leader,  the  late  General 
Patton,  who  said :  '"The  Negro  tank  battalion 
attached  to  my  command  fought  bravely  in 
the  critical  Battle  of  Bastogne.  •  •  • 
The  Negro  soldiers  were  damn  good  soldiers, 
of  which  the  Nation  could  Ije  mighty  proud." 

The  evidence  mounts;  General  Simpson, 
whose  forces  played  such  an  important  part 
In  crushing  Nazi  resistance,  has  volimteered 
this  statement:  "Colored  soldiers  were  mag- 
nificent in  the  historic  crossing  of  the  Rhine 
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and  the  devastation  of  the  Ruhr  Valley.  The 
Thirty-fifth  Infantry  Division  and  the  Seven 
Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  Tank  Battalion 
were  elements  of  the  Ninth  Army,  and  the 
teamwork  of  the  Negro  and  white  personnel 
of  the  xmiu  comprised  an  unbeaUble  com- 
bination.'" 

To  this  volume  of  tribute.  I  must  add  one 
more  from  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  commander  of 
the  United  States  forces  In  Italy:  '"The 
Ninety-second  jumped  Into  Laspezla.  and 
with  other  Fifth  Army  units  took  Bologna. 
They  moved  Into  Genoa  and  took  it.  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  enemy  and  headquar- 
ters. I  needed  the  Nlnetv-second,  and  If 
anyone  had  tried  to  take  It  "from  me,  I  would 
have  protested  loudly.  They  were  glorious." 
Similar  appreciations  were  voiced  by  other 
high-ranking  military  authorities. 

"I  have  never  seen  any  soldiers  who  have 
performed  better  in  combat  than  you."  Thla 
was  the  great  appraisal  of  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
Trueman  Lariham.  who  spent  much  time  up 
front  watching  the  campaigns  of  the  famous 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Timber  Wolf  Divi- 
sion in  Germany, 

There  are  scores  and  scores  of  appreciations 
and  citations  of  individual  Negro  soldiers. 
Their  brave  deeds  illuminate  our  military 
annals.  In  this  connection  it  Is  worthy  of 
mention  that  the  Negro  soldier  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  valorous  deeds  In  the 
field  of  battle  In  defense  of  American  free- 
dom across  the  years. 

The  Honorable  James  Mead.  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York,  interested  in  doing 
justice  to  the  record  of  the  Negro  soldier, 
made  a  special  study  of  his  participation  In 
our  wars.  He  found  that  between  the  years 
1862  and  1926  soldiers  serving  In  all-Negro 
outfits  were  awarded  31  Congressional  Medals 
of  Honor.  As  Senator  Mead  pointed  out,  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  ""is  a  special 
honor  awarded  only  after  a  most  thorough 
search  has  been  made  of  the  records,  and  an 
Investigation  has  been  made  of  the  incident 
for  which  the  award  Is  to  be  made."'  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  pointed 
out.  "'those  medals  were  awarded  for  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  action  with  the  e^emy.'" 

Under  all  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
war.  the  Negro  soldier  in  World  War  II.  met 
the  highest  tests.  He  displayed  real  cour- 
age, initiative,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  team- 
work, and  cooperation.  His  patriotism  was 
beyond  question,  and  In  many  Instances  bis 
sacrificial  devotion  to  the  cause  was  such  as 
to  greatly  Inspire  hU  fellows  and  account  for 
substantial  and  impressive  victories. 

Numerically,  as  well  as  in  quality,  the  Negro 
was  well  represented  In  the  Nation's  armed 
forces.  Official  figures  show  that  as  of  March 
31,  1945,  the  number  of  Negroes  In  the  United 
States  armed  forces  totaled  865.038.  They 
were  comprised  of  690.282  In  the  Army:  160,- 
080  In  the  Navy;  15,867  In  the  Marines;  and 
3,809  in  the  Coast  Guard.  These  totals,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  total  Negro  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  show  a  high  ratio 
of  military  service  by  our  Negro  population. 
In  fact.  It  Is  a  magnificent  showing  and 
something  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
now  that  the  fighting  has  ceased  and  the 
country  follows  the  road  back  to  the  pursuits 
and  blessings  of  peace. 

The  contributions  of  the  Negro  to  Ameri- 
ca s  war  effort  becomes  all  the  greater  when 
It  Is  realized  that  whereas  he  gladly  bore  what 
we  might  describe  as  equality  of  sacrifice.  In 
all  too  many  Instances  has  he  been  denied 
equality  of  opportunity.  Nor  should  we  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  educational  opportunities  and  tech- 
nical training  the  Negro  soldier  was  at  a 
great  disadvantage  when  It  came  to  meeting 
the  stem  requirements  of  the  various  tech- 
nical services  of  the  armed  forces,  yet  b* 
overcame  those  disadvantages  by  enthMileam, 
determination,  by  sincerity  and  honesty  of 
purpose.    Viewed  from  this  angle,  the  Negro 


soldier's  war  contribution   was  one  of  the 
mightiest  and  worthiest  of  the  conflict. 

Well,  there  Is  the  record,  my  friends.  It  is 
one  of  luminous  schleTement  on  the  fWd  of 
battle,  burning  patrlotlm.  of  high  honor 
and  brave  sacrifice.     . 

And  In  the  face  of  the  record.  I  say  to  you. 
my  fellow  Americans,  that  such  serrtce  to 
democracy  must  not  l>e  permitted  to  go  un- 
rewarded. It  has  been  well  said  that  '"re- 
publics are  not  ungrateful."  and  It  must  be 
our  common  endeavor  to  see  to  It  the  great 
democratic  principles  In  whose  name  we 
fought  must  become  living  realities  to  all 
our  people. 

Only  too  frequently  are  we  Inclined  to  give 
lip  service  to  what  we  proclaim  as  demo- 
cratic rights.  Here  and  now  I  say  to  you  and 
all  America  that  we  have  the  duty  to  all  our 
honored  war  dead  to  see  to  It  that  all  of  our 
people  are  accorded  their  Just  rlghUi.  that  no 
section  of  our  population  will  have  any  of 
their  constitutional  guaranties  delimited 
through  restrictions  or  discriminations. 

America  went  to  war  and  American  blood 
was  shed  so  that  all  men  everywhere  might 
have  the  right  to  live  decently,  in  dignity 
and  security,  free  to  achieve  the  highest  bless- 
ings of  their  Ood-glven  gifts.  Our  service- 
men died  gladly  In  the  pursuit  of  this  dream. 
They  died  that  we  might  live  In  a  better 
w6rld.  We  must  never  play  their  memory 
false.  We  have  the  solemn  duty  of  bringing 
to  fulfillment  in  cur  national  life  the  rich 
Idealism  they  championed  at  the  cost  of  theU- 
lives. 

Every  inan  has  certain  inalienable  rights. 
Each  and  every  American  has  the  right  to 
earn  a  livelihood  so  that  he  and  hU  loved 
ones  can  live  In  dignity  and  decency.  He  has 
the  right  to  an  education  that  wUl  enable 
him  to  bring  Into  fullest  play  bis  capacttlee 
and  talents. 

He  has  the  right  to  worship  hU  God  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience.  These  are  mini- 
mum democratic  privileges  and  guaranties 
we  must  Insist  upon.  Anyone,  anywhere,  who 
either  negatively  or  overtly  attempu  to  deny 
those  rights  to  any  American  Is  betraying 
the  men  who  died  with  their  eyes  fastened  on 
the  goal  of  a  free  world. 

Democracy,  In  Its  essence.  Is  not  the  rule 
of  the  majority,  but  rather  the  zealous  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  minority.  De- 
Etroy  the  rights  of  any  one  American  and  the 
rights  of  all  Americans  are  jeopardized.  Such 
democratic  rlghU  are  not  divisible  In  nature. 
They  must  be  had  whole  or  they  wither  and 
die 

The  Negro  soldier  believed  In  demccratio 
principles  and  values.  He  fought  for  tttem. 
sacrificed  for  them,  and  died  for  them.  Thoe* 
who  survived  the  war  and  who  have  returned 
to  civilian  life  as  well  as  all  those  who  were 
B<^)ldl»r8  on  the  home  front  must  now  have 
the  opportunities  In  our  national  life  that 
are  part  and  parcel  of  American  citizenship 
fully  exercised.  So.  too.  must  all  our  peo- 
ple wlihcut*  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

America  means  unity,  not  dlvislonist  ac- 
tivity. We  are  brought  together  under  a 
grand  concept  of  liberty.  We  fought  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  against  a  deadly  enemy.  That 
enemy  was  vicious  but  vl6lt)le.  We  must  now 
be  equally  concerned  with  standing  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  in  democratic  unity  to  fight 
an  enemy  just  ns  deadly  but  invisible.  The 
enemy  who  strikes  throtlgh  racial  bigotry 
and  hatreds,  poisoning  the  fountain-springs 
of  our  democratic  life. 

Already  there  are  threatening  atgna  that 
such  un-American  activities  are  on  the  move. 
First  one  minority  group  Is  singled  out  for 
attack,  then  another.  uqtU  th-xmgh  fear. 
Ignorance,  and  falsehoods,  neighbor  is  set 
against  neighbor  add  the  fine  tpirltual  feel- 
ing of  Americanism  is  destroyed  and  a  har- 
vest of  hate  reapfe  a  cn^  of  blttcruew  moA 
destruction. 

Such  an  eventuality  wotild  constitute  a 
desecration  of   the  sacred  memortM  of   all 


If 
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troduced  House  bill  5893.  a  bill  to  pro- 
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this  scheme  in  the  bud." 


ioaay.  my  rrienas,  as  v,e  gatner  here  to  do 
honor  to  the  Negro  soldier,  we  xuay  all  be 
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our  American  war  dead,  who  In  their  (jraves 
on  far-fl\ing  comers  oi  the  earth  have  realized 
true  equality  in  their  Inunortalltv 

Let  us  remember  them,  cherish  their 
awaOrlM.  prtae  their  gallant  and  sacrificial 
deeds,  and  vow  thnt  each  of  us  in  his  and 
her  own  life  will  try  in  every  way  to  bring 
to  full  and  fruitful  realiiatJon  the  kind  of 
world  they  saw  with  the  superior  and  gifted 
sight  of  the  young  and  brave  In  heart. 

This  Is  the  way  to  the  charitable  life  of 
kindness  and  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  of  the  other  fellow  This 
ts  the  real  American  dream  come  true,  the 
world  of  fullness  and  abundance  wherein  all 
men  are  equal  before  God  The  world  In 
short  which  th<?  siildier  dead  are  privileged 
to  see  in  that  luminous  glimpse  beyond  the 
curtain  before  they  are  summoned  into  the 
prcaecce  of  their  Maker. 

Speaking  wtthin  the  shadow  of  those  who 
died  for  liberty  and  equality.  I  summon  all 
men  of  good  will  tu  the  task  of  building  that 
better  world  of  peace  Justice,  and  order  lor 
which  the  peoples  of  the  earth  yearn.  Th-it 
world  is  within  our  grasp.  Let  us  realize 
U  and  redeem  to  society  the  sacrifices  of  our 
gallant  soldier  dead.  It  is  the  opportunity 
of  a  century.    We  must  not  fall. 


Sic  Utere  Tuo — Address  of  Hon.  A.  Willis 
Robertson,  of  Virginia,  Before  the 
SUte-Wide  Safety  Conference,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  May  24, 1946 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
address  I  made  before  the  Virginia 
State-wide  Safety  Conference,  in  Rich- 
mond. Va..  on  May  24.  1946: 

In -the  midst  of  strikes  and  rumors  of 
strikes,  it  is  pleasing  to  me  to  visit  a  seat  of 
fovemment  where  the  chief  executive  be- 
Uvvsa  and  has  the  courage  to  say  that  the 
right  of  the  people  to  the  necessities  of  life 
takaa  precedence  over  the  right  to  strike. 

In  the  midst  of  booms — prices,  pleasure 
■eeklng.  crime,  and  accidental  death  and  In- 
Jury,  it  Is  a  gratifying  experience  to  make 
contact  with  this  splendid  group  of  able  and 
patriotic  men  and  women  who  are  dedicat- 
ing their  best  and  most  unselfish  efforts  to 
the  prevention  of  needless  death  and  need- 
less human  suffering. 

During  World  War  II  we  perfected  a  mili- 
tary organization  whose  power  to  destroy 
both  lives  and  property  excelled  anything 
heretoforer  known  in  the  world.  In  fact,  the 
destructive  power  of  our  culminating  war 
Invention,  the  atomic  bomb,  is  so  terrifying 
In  lu  tmpiicatt  ns  th.it  we  are  frankly  sorry 
that  human  ingenuity  has  solved  that  aecret 
of  atomic  chain  reaction,  because  we  do  not 
yet  know  whether  that  instrumentality  of 
destruction  will  be  used  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  or  the  destruction  of  civilization  as 
we  hare  known  it. 

We  fought  World  War  n  for  the  preserva- 
.  tlon  of  democratic  Ideals  and  the  preser\-a- 
tlon  of  a  democratic  way  of  life.  In  which 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  are  reco^ized 
and  the  fullest  measure  of  personal  freedom 
enjoyed,  consistent  with  equal  freedom  for 
all  others  For  that  victory  we  sacrificed 
billions  of  dollars,  the  ItVes  of  nearly  300.000 
of  the  nower  of  our  youth,  whUe  approxi- 


mately 700.000  more  were  wounded  in  ac- 
tion. With  a  spirit  reminiscent  of  the  youth 
of  Athens,  those  boys  "gave  their  bodies  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  received,  each  for 
his  own  memory,  praise  that  will  never  die, 
and  with  it  the  grandest  of  all  sepulchers. 
not  tl'.at  In  which  their  mortal  bones  are 
laid,  but  a  home  In  the  minds  of  men, 
where  their  glory  remains  fresh  to  stir  to 
speech  or  action  as  the  occasion  comes  by. 
For  the  whole  earth  Is  the  sepulcher  of 
famous  men;  and  their  siory  Is  not  graven 
only  on  stone  over  their  native  earth,  but 
lives  on  far  away,  without  visible  symbol, 
woven  Into  the  stuff  of  other  mens  lives  " 

That  is  what  should  have  l>een.  This  Is 
what  happened:  Durlni?  the  period  that 
those  boys  were  falling  on  far-flung  battle 
fronts  we  had  at  home  89  000  deaths  from 
motor-vehicle  accidents  and  3.100.000  in- 
juries: 112.000  deaths  from  home  accidents 
and  17.000.000  Injuries:  62.000  deaths  from 
occupational  accidents  and  62.200.000  in- 
juries; and  88.000  deaths  from  oS-the-Job 
accidents  and  8.000.000  injuries:  a  total,  be- 
tween Pearl  H.arlx)r  and  June  1.  1945.  of 
351.000  killed  and  34.300.000  Injured. 

And  the  saddest  commentary  on  the  kind 
of  democracy  we  have  been  fighting  to  pre- 
serve is  the  startling  fact  that  thus  far  in 
1946  the  accident  rate,  and  especially  on 
highways,  has  been  the  highest  in  our  his- 
tory. Evidently,  something  must  be  wTong 
with  our  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as 
with  our  manner  of  living,  when  such  a  ter- 
rific and  needless  expenditure  of  lives  and 
of  dollars  as  that  should  be  permitted  to 
occur.  The  dnzen  or  more  public-spirited 
men  who  organized  the  National  Safety 
Council  in  1913  had  a  vision  of  a  Job  to  be 
done,  but  I  doubt  if  they  had  a  vision  of 
how  big  and  how  vital  the  Job  would  ulti- 
mately become. 

In  choosing  for  the  title  of  my  remarks 
tonight  a  familiar  maxim  of  the  English  com- 
mon law.  "Sic  utcre  tuo  ut  allenum  non 
laedas  (So  u.se  your  own  as  not  to  injure 
another!"  I  had  In  mind  what  I  regarded  as 
being  the  chief  reason  for  these  appalling 
casualty  lists.  The  prevention  of  accidents, 
like  all  Gaul,  may  be  divided  Into  three 
imrts.  namely,  what  government  can  do, 
what  the  Individual  can  do  for  himself,  and 
what  the  individual  can  and  should  do  for 
others. 

The  Government  operates  In  the  field  of 
education.  In  the  requirement  of  safety  de- 
vices. In  the  inspection  of  mines  and  other 
dangerous  working  places,  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement,  and  in  the  construction  of  dual- 
lane  highways  with  fine  altnement  and  per- 
fect visibility,  where  one  fool  is  safe  until  he 
meets  another.  Numerous  speakers  at  this 
conference  have  discussed  the  functions  of 
government  and  I  shall  not  dwell  on  that 
phase  of  the  problem. 

The  Individual,  of  course,  by  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  care  and  prudence,  can  save 
himself  from  many  needless  and  painful  ac- 
cidents. I  once  heard  of  a  man  who  got 
kicked  when  he  tickled  the  hind  leg  of  a  mule. 
He  said  that  the  mule  had  betrayed  his  con- 
fidence. Most  farm  boys  know  how  much 
confidence  to  place  in  a  mule  or  in  a  Jersey 
bull,  but  many  do  not  know  how  much  con- 
fidence to  place  in  a  tractor  and  many  other 
types  of  machinery  now  In  general  farm  use, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  even  inadequate 
and  incomplete  reports  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  show  that  last  year 
there  were  4.500  fatal  accidents  and  301.000 
disabling  injuries  in  agriculture. 

To  help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves we.  of  course,  need  continuous  pro- 
grams of  education  in  accident  prevention  in 
homes.  In  industry,  on  the  streets  and  high-  • 
ways,  in  schools,  and  on  the  farm,  with  Gov- 
ernment agencies  centering  their  attention 
on  fire  prevention  and  protection,  machinery 
guards,  atmospheric  contamination,  sanita- 
tion, first-aid  facilltlas,  mining  safety,  and 


conservation,  such  as  ventilation,  coal-dust 
hazards,  b'.asting  and  shot  fires,  timberage, 
haulage,  and  various  Federal  and  Stale  con- 
struction and  other  codes. 

Programs  of  that  character  will  help  those 
who  are  the  Innocent  victims  of  self-inflicted 
accidents,  but  will  not  reach  death  and  Injury 
Inflicted  upon  others  by  those  who  do  not  so 
use  their  own  as  not  to  injure  another. 

It  has  been  said  that  truth  Is  eternal,  but 
man "8  conception  of  truth  varies  from  time  to 
time  and  from  age  to  age  as  he  grows  in 
wisdom.  Cain  was  the  first  man  in  recorded 
history  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  duty  that 
one  man  owes  to  another  when  he  said.  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  In  2185  B.  C.  a  Baby- 
lonian king  included  In  his  laws.  "If  a  builder 
build  a  house  for  a  man  and  do  not  make  its 
construction  firm,  and  the  house  which  he 
has  built  collapse  and  cau^e  the  death  of  the 
owner  of  the  house,  that  builder,  shall  be  put 
to  death. "  The  Roman  emperors  applied  the 
same  principle  to  their  road  contractors.  If 
the  road  failed  the  contractor  lost  his  life. 
That  is  one  reason  that  the  Applan  Way. 
over  which  the  victorious  Caesars  marched 
and  over  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  taken 
a  prisoner  Into  Rome,  still  stands— the  builder 
of  that  highway  used  paving  blocks  one  yard 
thick.     He  was  taking  no  risk  with  his  neck. 

Seven  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Moses,  in  Deuteronomy,  laid  down  this 
law  for  tlie  Hebrew  children:  "When  thou 
buildest  a  new  house,  then  thou  shall  make 
a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring 
not  blood  upon  thine  house.  If  any  man  fall 
from  thence." 

Such  ancient  safety  programs.  Involving 
the  duty  one  man  owes  to  another,  rested 
upon  force  and  punishment  penalties. 

The  new  and  modern  dispensation  of  the 
good-neighbor  principle  was  expounded  to 
a  group  of  uneducated  fishermen  by  the 
greatest  of  all  teachers  in  what  we  now  refer 
to  as  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
The  English  common-law  maxim  of  so  using 
your  own  as  not  to  injure  another  was  a 
foundation  stone  in  Anglo-Saxon  Jurispru- 
dence and  around  that  system  of  law  was 
built  the  English  democracy  which  our 
Colonial  ancestors  brought  to  this  country. 
It  remained  for  a  great  political  philosopher 
named  Thomas  Jefferson  to  crystallize  in 
terms  that  the  average  man  could  under- 
stand, the  rights  of  the  individual,  which  he 
did  in  his  immortal  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  is  significant  /that  he  enu- 
merated only  three  inalienable  rights — lile, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The 
first  one  is  well  understood.  But  the  second 
two  need  to  be  redefined  in  terms  of  a  ma- 
chine age  at  home  and  in  terms  of  rocket 
planes  and  atbm  bombs  abroad. 

In  industry,  a  man  reaches  his  highest 
productive  power  and  earning  capacity  when 
harnessed  to  electric  horsepower  and  when 
engaged  with  thousands  of  fellow  workers 
In  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  "mass  pro- 
duction." Motor  transport  has  revolution- 
ized highway  travel,  but  our  right  to  operate 
a  car  or  a  truck  must  be  limited  and  re- 
stricted by  the  duty  we  owe  to  other  travelers 
on  the  highway. 

The  more  highly  organized  society  becomes, 
the  greater  regard  there  must  be  for  the 
welfare  of  others.  And  the  closer  science 
draws  the  nations  of  the  world  together,  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  inteniatlonal  co- 
operation. 

The  subject  of  accident  prevention,  dis- 
cussed at  this  conference  by  many  experts  in 
their  various  fields,  touches  a  fundamental 
problem  In  the  future  development  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  hate  totalitarianism  and  the  com- 
pulsion over  the  Individual  which  it  repre- 
sents. But  a  democracy  cannot  survive  if  a 
majority  of  the  indivitiuals  that  compose  It 
become  ruthless  and  selfish.  "The  defense  of 
tolerance,  understanding,  intelligence,  and 
thoughtfulness  Is  necessary  for  world  peace," 
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said  President  Truman  In  his  recent  Pord- 
ham  address.  "This  science  of  human  rela- 
tionships Is  the  only  defense  we  ha^e  against 
the  atomic  bomb  which  threatens  to  destroy 
•11  of  us."  But  that  attitude,  like  charity, 
must  Degin  at  home. 

Many  years  ago  we  found  It  necessary  to 
restrain  the  ruthless  and  selfish  operations 
of  concentrated  wealth  by  the  passage  of 
antitrust  laws.  Labor  unions  were  exempted 
from  those  laws.  Corporations,  acting  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  could  hinder  and  obstruct 
commerce,  but  could  not  destroy  it.  Now 
we  find  one  labor  union  so  powerful  that  It 
can  destroy  all  commerce  and  the  Congress 
Is  wrestling  with  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  democracy  can  survive  if  a  limited 
group  of  Individuals  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise that  power. 

Tomorrow  evening  at  4  o'clock  the  Presi- 
dent will  address  a  Joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  needs  your  prayers.  Pray  that 
God  will  touch  his  lips  with  a  live  coal  from 
off  the  altar  that  he  may  tell  the  men  of 
America,  as  did  Pericles  of  Athens: 

"There  no  hearts  grow  faint  because  they 
loved  riches  more  than  honor;  none  shirked 
the  Issue  In  the  poor  mans  dreams  of  wealth. 
All  these  they  put  aside  to  strike  a  blow  for 
the  city.  Counting  the  quest  to  avenge  her 
honor  as  the  most  glorious  of  all  ventures, 
and  leaving  Hope,  the  uncertain  goddess,  to 
send  them  what  she  would,  they  laced  the  foe, 
as  they  drew  near  him,  in  the  strength  of 
their  own  manhood:  and  when  ths  shock  of 
battle  came,  they  chose  rather  to  sufTer  the 
uttermost  than  to  win  life  by  weak- 
ness    •     •     •." 

I  do  not  know  what  answer  the  Congress 
will  give  to  the  people  In  this  crisis,  but  I 
do  know  that  Virginia  is  represented  in  the 
Senate  as  well  as  In  the  House  by  men  who 
are  not  afraid  to  battle  for  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  who  would  sacrifice  their 
political  Uvea  t>efore  seeking  to  win  life  by 
weakness.  Last  night  the  Senate  adopted 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Bt«d  to  the  pend- 
ing Case  bin.  which  I  had  previously  intro- 
duced in  the  House.  It  outlaws  the  tribute 
to  unions  upon  the  goods  they  produce,  and 
will  eliminate  the  occasion  for  the  coal  strike. 
In  addition  to  that.  1  hope  and  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  will  amend  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  make  it  fairer  and  will  with- 
draw from  those  who  strike  against  the  Gov- 
ernment or  hold  the  people  as  hostages  their 
seniority  and  reemployment  rights. 

I  believe  every  worker  should  bs  free  to 
choose  his  own  employment  and  I  believe  In 
the  right  of  organized  labor  to  strike  when 
Just  and  lepal  demands  have  been  denied,  but 
to  me  It  is  Implicit  In  a  democracy  that  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  the  majority  must  be 
the  controlling  consideration.  All  safety  laws 
and  jxgulatlons  rest  upon  that  sound  founda- 
tion. 

Tou  can  gallop  a  colt  like  a  house  afire  on 
your  own  farm,  but  not  down  Main  Street. 
There  you  must  so  use  ycur  owu  es  not  to 
injure  another.  In  a  comparetively  short 
period  our  economy  has  undergone  a  funda- 
mental change — from  that  of  agriculture  to 
that  of  Industry,  and  13  colonies,  in  which. the 
largest  to\r'n  south  of  the  Potomac  River  was 
Williamsburg,  have  In  a  century  and  a  half 
become  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
•world,  vrlth  a  population  of  14O,C00,0O0  people. 
A  proper  edjustment  of  our  conception  of 
personal  liberty  to  that  fundamental  change 
In  our  social  order  has  not  yet  been  made. 
Progress  in  material  sciences  has  outstripped 
progress  in  social  sciences. 

We  spcrificed  to  win  the  war.  In  that  im- 
dertcklnj  we  were  motivated  by  a  spirit  of 
unselfishness  and  we  had  strength  in  unity. 
Mow  that  the  war  is  ever,  the  spirit  of  getting 
while  the  getting  is  good  Is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  organized  lal>or.  If  we  can  solve 
the  problems  of  cynicism,  of  discontent,  of 
unrest,  of  selfishness,  and  of  disunity,  wjj^ch 
have  supplanted  the  unselfishness  and  ,Uie 


unity  which  characterised  our  war  elTort.  w« 
can  go  far  toward  solving  the  problems  of 
accident  prevention.  If  we  faU  to  solve  them. 
It  may  one  day  be  said  of  us,  as  It  was  said 
In  1918  of  the  nobUlty  and  InteUlgenUia  of 
Russia: 

"Only  m  after  years  when  thehr  sins  haw 
taught  them  charity  and  their  despair  has 
taught  them  hope,  and  their  loneliness  has 
led  them  to  faith,  they  shall  listen  again  to 
the  soimd  of  bells  coming  across  the  fields 
and  comprehend  and  reverence  the  symbol- 
Ism  of  the  croes." 
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Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Pauline  Frederick  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  May  23,  1S46: 

Poland  Faces  Civil  Wab.  Corkesfonecmt  Dc- 
culmms — WaiiEB  Tells  or  Ehootincs,  Suo- 
DCN  AaacsTS,  Pleas  fob  American  Au>:  Ten- 
sion Mounting 

(By  Pauline  Frederick) 

NtTEEMBEBG.  Gexm.\nt. — "Whafs  the  tise  of 
telling  the  American  people  the  truth  about 
Poland — they  wont  believe  It  anyway." 

That  Is  how  those  In  close  tcuch  with  con- 
ditions In  Poland  greet  Americans  who  are 
able  to  get  into  the  country.  I  have  just 
returned  from  an  8-day  stay  In  Poland  and 
I  could  scarcely  believe,  either,  what  I  saw 
and  heard. 

To  begin  with,  I  could  not  have  cabled  any 
true  stories  out  of  Poland.  Press  messages 
which  the  Government  does  not  like  are 
stopped  dead  In  Warsaw.  Larry  Allen,  of  the 
Associated  Prers,  who  has  been  waging  a  dis- 
couraging battle  to  get  tke  news  out,  has 
been  told  anonymously  at  least  three  times 
lately  that  he  Should  leave  the  country. 

I  was  In  Poland  on  2  days — May  1  and  S — 
that  came  near  to  lighting  the  fuse  of  the 
civil  war  which  even  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Parliament  admitted  is  threatening. 

rOOD  UEZ3>  AS  LEVEB 

On  May  1,  participation  in  the  workers' 
holiday  was  compulsory.  Ail  places  of  busi- 
ness In  Cracow  were  closed.  Net  even  the 
streetcars  were  running.  As  I  entered  the 
magtstrature  for  the  officlr.l  opening  of  the 
eeremonles  at  which  Dr.  Boleslaw  I>obner. 
cousin  of  Stalin  and  leader  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  was  the  principal  qieaker,  the  Soviet 
hymn  was  lieing  played. 

The  main  square  was  Jammed  with  100.000 
people,  waving  banners — of  tlie  PPR  (Com- 
munist Workers'  Party  which  dominates  the 
Government  although  it  is  estimated  to  have 
only  2  or  3  percent  of  the  people  behind  it), 
the  FP3  (Socialist  Party  which  works  close  to 
the  PPR).  the  hammer  aud  sickle,  and  en 
occasional  red  and  white  Polish  fiag.  There 
was  no  si^n  of  the  flag  of  the  Peasant  Party 
of  the  former  head  of  the  London  govern- 
ment. Stanlslaw  Mlkclajczyk.  who  Is  esti- 
mated by  Impartial  observers  to  have  the 
sympathy  of  at  leii.st  60  percent  of  the  people. 

For  2  hours  there  moved  In  parade  thou- 
sands cf  people.  There  was  mere  than  one 
reason  for  the  turnout.  For  Instance,  many 
Government  employees  and  other  workers 
(th2  majority  PPR)  who  rate  DNRRA  rations 
under  the  Government's  system  of  distribu- 
tion, were  threatened  with  loss  of  this  ration 
if  they  did  not  show  up. 
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UNRRA  supplies  are  not  alwayi  consumed 
by  the  rcciplenU.  The  packages  are  fre- 
quently broken  up  and  the  contents  sold 
for  three  times  their  actual  valxw.  Tbe  ssUsr 
then  buys  potatoes  or  bread  or  aooic  other 
commodity  he  wants  more  than  UNRRA  sup- 
plies. 

That  night  at  thC  dinner  given  by  the 
Cracow  dtetrtct  mUltary  oOosrs.  wber«  meat 
was  plentiful  although  Wednesday  U  a  meat- 
less day,  three  out  of  four  toasts  wenr  drunk 
to  Russian-Polish  relations.  One  was  a 
courtesy  toast  to  the  Americans  present. 

Even  so.  the  government  was  displeased 
over  the  May  Day  celebrations. 

The  government  ordered  that  the  people 
cf  Poland  were  not  tb  cflebrote  their  "Fourth 
of  July  "  on  May  3.  Meanwhile.  Mikolajezvk. 
Whose  life  u  admittedly  In  jeopaidy.  went 
Into  hiding  over  the  holiday  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  demonstrations  by  his  followers 
tliat  might  result  in  bloodshed.  But  this  is 
what  happened  In  Cracow: 

PAaADOfl  ntOT  AT 

On  May  8.  the  Poles  of  Cracow  gathered 
for  mass  In  the  Church  of  Our  lady  to  which 
Poland's  greatest  art  treasure,  the  Wit  Stwoea 
altar,  had  Just  been  returned  after  being 
looted  by  the  Germans  In  1939  As  the  serv- 
ice broke  up  the  peopl»^ured  out  Into  the 
market  place  and  a  small  paradie  1}egan. 

As  they  reached  the  building  which  houses 
Red  Army  headquarters  shots  were  lircd  into 
the  crowd.  Then  shots  were  flred  into  the 
crowd  from  the  building  hoiulng  the  Com- 
munist Party.  At  that  point  there  was  an 
angry  outburst  from  the  p«>ple  but  at  no 
time  did  they  shoot  back.  They  cried. 
"Mikolajczyk,"  "Down  with  communism." 
"Give  us  back  Vilna  and  Lwow."  There  was 
mere  shooting  Into  the  crowd  as  two  Russian 
vehicles  rushed  up.  manned  by  security  police. 

People  began  running  into  the  side  streets, 
some  heading  for  a  dormltorv  occupied  by 
students  from  the  Unlversltv  of  Cracow.  One 
cf  the  armored  cars  followed  and  snrayed  the 
front  of  the  dormitory  with  machine-gun  fire. 
The  students  were  ordered  out  with  their 
hands  In  the  air.  were  loaded  into  trucks  and 
cars,  and  were  taken  away. 

The  nurat>er  cf  students  arrested  in  Craoow 
In  3  days  was  between  2.000  and  S.COO.  They 
wp^v  taken  to  an  Insane  asylum  90  klloaaeten 
from  town.  When  the  student  aide  orgaiilaa» 
tlon  tried  to  pet  packa<?o«  of  food  to  the 
prisoners  they  were  refused  admittance  to  the 
bulldlnsr.  Students  who  were  not  arrened 
f^ed  into  hldinp,  and  the  university  had  to 
close  temporarily  until  the  sltuattan  clarified. 

TTNSION  IS  GSKAT 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  dend  in  the 
shootings  in  Cracow  on  May  3  ranged  from 
6  to  21,  Tbtt^  were  at  least  35  injured. 
Three  days  after  the  killings,  the  bodies  of 
the  victims  had  not  been  tunied  over  to 
their  families  for  burial  as  the  authcxiUes 
feared  new  demonstrations  at  th:  funerals. 

There  were  shootings  In  other  Polish  cities 
on  May  3. 

There  are  between  133.000  and  150,0(M  se- 
curity police  in  I^oland  tcday.  In  addition, 
a  reserve  mllltla.  called  the  Ormo  and  In- 
splred  by  the  Communists.  Is  betn^  cet  tro. 
It  Is  composed  of  men  between  18  and  45. 
They  are  being  trained  to  shoot  to  kill.  This 
mllltla  Is  ostensibly  being  prepared  lor  duty 
at  the  June  30  referendum  when  the  minority 
government  Is  asking  the  people  to  approve 
Poland's  westrm  boundaries,  a  one-hotise  leg- 
lElature.  nationalteatlcn  of  industries  and 
land  reforms  the  government  bss  put  into 
elTect. 

Tension  was  so  great  when  we  left  Poland 
that  a  Pole  feared  for  his  l»f«  If  ten  talking 
to  the  "wrong"  persons.  When  someone  sud- 
denly disappeared  It  was  assumed  he  hid 
been  picked  up  for  "questlonUig."    Btrangers 
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vere  stopplnK  Americans  on  the  street  and 
whispering  wttb  tears  In  their  eyes: 

"How  much  longer?    We  can't  stand  much 
more  of  thU.   When  will  the  war  begin?" 


The  OPA  CoDtinaei  To  Ran  Amuck 


I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TCNNnsn 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mmday.  May  27.  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
OPA  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  Impartial.  They,  along  with  other 
Government  agencies,  are  treading  on 
the  toes  and  tightening  their  holds  on 
the  necks  of  all  the  people.  To  relieve 
want  abroad  it  is  not  necessary  to  create 
want  and  famine  at  home.  If  they  will 
mix  common  sense  and  a  regard  for  the 
rights  and  urgent  needs  of  our  own  peo- 
ple they  can  carry  out  our  program  of 
foreign  relief  without  wrecking  the  home 
front. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  these  rernaiks  a 
letter  from  Hon.  Harry  G.  Sabine,  of 
Crossville.  Tenn.;  an  editorial  from  the 
Knoxville  Journal,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn., 
May  21:  a  letter  from  J.  S.  Greer,  a  mer- 
chant of  Burrville.  Tenn.;  a  petition 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  his  patrons 
who  are  among  the  best  citizens  of  Mor- 
gan County.  Tenn.;  and  also  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  George  M.  Keezle.  the  wife 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel ,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  and  a  demand  made  on  her  hus- 
band for  20  months'  refund  in  rents  on 
an  apartment,  a  porch,  and  the  use  of  a 
garage. 

CaossviLLK.  Tenk  ,  May  23.  1946. 

DKAa  Judge  Jennings:  I  wish  to  join  In  this 
editorial. 

U  you  don't  believe  It.  try  to  buy  a  dime's 
worth  of  tenpenny  naUs. 

A  country  merchant  told  me  this  week  he 
bought  thirty  SO-pound  tins  ol  lard  from 
Ohio. 

This  black  market  could  not  go  on  without 
the  sanction  of  someone  in  the  administra- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Haxxy  G.  SABINr. 

(Prom  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  of 
May  22.  1946] 

oca  WASHWOMAN.  ONI  or  "Lrm.!  pkopli"  bt 

NKW     DCAt.     STANDARDS.      PATS     PENALTY      rOH 
SOUCrrCDK    or    million    BXmZAUCXATS 

Over  the  week  end  our  washwoman's  house 
burned.  It  wasn't  a  complete  loss.  It  hap- 
pened that  she  had  a  little  stack  of  lumber 
on  her  place  and.  responding  to  the  mis- 
fortune with  the  optimism  that  Is  human,  she 
decided  yesterday  that  there  was  enough  to 
rebuild  the  structure  In  such  fashion  that  it 
could  be  lived  In  at  least  through  the  summer. 

But  she  had  reckoned  without  the  chaos 
Induced  by  the  economic  planners  In  Wash- 
ington. Even  In  this  modern  day  of  plastics 
and  other  new  building  materials.  •  few  nails 
are  snenttal  In  building. 

A  search  for  rails  developed  none  from  the 
retail  sources  where  one  would  have  expected 
to  get  them.  An  Inquiry  at  a  big  wholesale 
hardware  concern  provided  what  seemed  to 
tts  quite  an  Ironic  touch. 

••We  haven't  been  able  to  buy  any  nails," 
the  president  of  it  told  us,  "and  we  don't 
know  when  we  can  get  any.  As  a  matter  of 
fpct.  you  know  we  are  trying  to  build  an 
0«MiUoa  to  one  of  our  buUdmgs,  and  In  order 


to  keep  the  work  going  I  had  to  arrange  with 
a  certain  railroad,  a  customer  of  ours,  to 
borrow  eight  kegs  of  nails  from  them." 

Then  be  said  something  else  Interesting: 

"You  can  probably  find  them  on  the  black 
market,  but  they  will  cost  you  about  $20  a 
keg.  The  regular  price,  as  you  may  knew, 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  £8  per  keg." 

Telling  this  story  to  an  acquaintance  yes- 
terday, as  an  Illustration  of  what  paternalism 
In  action  Is  doing  for  the  country,  a  related 
Item  came  to  light. 

"My  wife  told  me  on  Saturday."  he  said, 
"that  she  had  met  a  Mrs.  Jones  down  on  Gay 
Street.  Mrs.  Jones  is  from  Chattanoor.a. 
She  was  not  In  Knoxville  to  shop  at  the 
stores,  to  buy  a  new  hat.  or  to  make  any  of 
the  purchases  you  would  ordinarily  expect 
a  woiran  to  come  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
to  make.  No;  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  husband 
are  trying  to  build  a  house  in  Chattanooga 
and  they  had  l>een  told  that  there  were  some 
black-market  nails  being  offered  for  sale 
somewhere  here  In  Knoxville." 

We  have  related  the  story  of  our  wash- 
woman's misfortune,  and  Its  sequel  of  nails 
that  could  not  be  bought  for  rebuilding,  be- 
cause her  story  In  Its  essentials  Is  the  story 
of  a  nation  of  140.000,000  people  today. 

Wjth  the  greatest  production  plant  in  the 
history  of  the  world  at  their  dispxjsal,  with 
the  greatest  natural  resources  in  the  world 
at  hand  for  their  use.  with  a  population 
that  always  heretofore  has  been  willing  to 
work  enough  to  provide  an  abundance  of 
needed  things,  our  washwoman  can't  buy 
nails  any  more  than  the  reader  can  buy  but- 
ter or  automobiles  or  the  thousand  other 
things  that  he  Is  accustomed  to  buy  If  he  has 
the  money. 

It  would  doubtlei.s  be  pointed  out  by  any 
agency  of  the  present  administration  that  It 
is  not  solely  responsible  for  the  situation 
typified  by  the  story  of  the  nails.  Tlie  OPA 
would  say  that  there  is  nothing  It  can  do, 
for  example,  about  the  series  of  labor  dis- 
turbances that  have  disrupted  the  country 
since  VJ-day. 

That  part  of  the  public  which  does  any 
thinking,  however,  Imows  that  the  labor 
troubles,  the  scarcities  in  all  conunodltles, 
the  black  markets — all  contribute  to  the  ris- 
ing prices:  these  are  all  chargeable  to  the 
determination  of  the  Government  to  plan 
the  Nation's  economy — a  process  undertaken 
In  1933  under  Roosevelt. 

The  climaxing  irony,  too,  is  emphasized 
in  the  story  of  the  nails.  All  this  Govern- 
ment meddling  with  business,  coddling  of 
labor,  and  clutching  at  economic  controls 
Is  done  in  the  name  of  those  "little  people" 
who  are  so  close  to  the  heart  of  every  dema- 
gog in  the  country.  By  their  standards  our 
washwoman  is  one  of  the  "little  people." 
She  is  colored,  she  is  a  widow,  she  is  60 
years  old.  and  has  nobody  to  depend  upon 
but  herself,  yet  she  is  paying  the  penalty. 
In  a  minuscule  degree,  for  the  ambitions  of 
a  large  group  of  men,  far  away  in  Washing- 
ton, to  control  the  American  economy.  We 
wonder.  If  she  understood  the  situation,  if 
she  and  millions  of  others  wouldn't  like  to 
have  a  little  less  planning  and  a  little  more 
goods,  in  the  form  of  nails  and  butter  and 
other  things  that  never  before  in  history 
have  been  impossible  for  Americans  to  get. 


EuaaviLLE.  TtNN.,  May  21,  1946. 
Hon.  John  Jennings.  Jr.. 

Wa^h:vgton,  D.  C. 

De-ar  Sni:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  signed  by  a  few  of  my  custo- 
mers concerning  the  unfair  and  unjust  rcgu- 
lati.m  concerning  the  distribution  of  grain. 

After  the  actual  needs  of  our  own  people 
are  mft,  we  believe  In  cooperating  In  the  fair 
distribution  of  fot)d  that  can  bs  sent  away 
to  old  others.  We  do  not  think  It  fair  to 
let  our  American  children  and  returned  vet- 
erans go  hungry.  Just  to  try  to  feed  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  look  to  you  and  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  for  help. 


So  we  plead  and  urg?  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  at  once  remove  the  unfair  regu- 
lation concerning  grains,  and  give  the  millers 
an  oppDrtunity  to  serve  their  regular  custom- 
ers. Please  see  that  the  millers  have  the 
right  to  pay  as  much  for  grains  as  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  dees. 

Expecting  and  hoping  that  ycu  will  at  once 
do  all  you  can  to  relieve  this  situation,  I  am 
Saicerely  yours. 

J.   S.   G3CE3. 

EtjasvTLiE.  Tenh.,  May  21.  1946. 
Re:  Srarclty  of  lljur  and  meal. 

We,  patrons  of  the  local  merchant.  J.  S. 
Greer,  urge  and  implore  speedy  action  by  you 
and  your  colleagues  to  prevent  acute  suffer- 
ing to  us,  our  families,  and  our  neighbors 
bsins  brought  about  by  recent  orders  Issued 
through  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

We  are  not  in  a  wheat-producing  sectl  m, 
so  we  need  not  only  flour  and  meal  but  also 
feed  for  our  stock  and  poultry. 

If  we  cannot  secure  sufQcient  supplies  for 
our  actual  needs,  we  cannot  do  cur  part  in 
production. 

Therefore,  we  plead  for  Immediate  act. on 
by  you.  our  elected  Representatives,  for  the 
best  interest  of  us  and  our  people: 

Calvin  H.  Brown,  Wayland  R.  Bro\7n, 
M.  H.  Range.  Geo.  C.  Batccck, 
Jessie  Peters,  Edith  La  Rue,  Leslie 
La  Rue,  W.  R.  Dwvldson,  Janes 
McCampbell,  Ernest  F.  Brovrn, 
Tinker  D.  Hicks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R  O. 
Jacks,  J.  J.  McCampbell,  James 
Pickett,  Mrs.  Annie  Pickett,  Wiley 
Duncan,  W.  E.  Cromwell,  Wilmt)th 
McGrath.  Ott'.s  Davidson,  Thi?o- 
dore  Dixon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V. 
Ashton.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chasteen.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Morgan,  Mrs.  L'lllie 
Dixon,  Mrs.  Edith  Young,  Ne'tie 
C.  Griffith,  Johnie  La  Rue,  C.  H. 
Brown,  8.  C.  Brown,  Unive  Wiird, 
G.  H.  McGrath,  8r.,  Charles  E. 
Murray. 

KNOxvn.LE,  Tenn.,  March  28, 194€. 
Hon.  JOHN  Jennings.  Jr.,     / 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Jennings:  I  am  enclosing  a 
letter  from  the  OPA.  I  trust  it  will  be  of 
some  benefit  in  your  fight  on  that  useless 
organization.  In  June  1944  a  representa- 
tive of  the  OPA  came  out  to  my  house  imd 
Inspected  an  apartment  and  suggested  t:iat 
I  increase  the  rent  from  $25  to  $40  as  the 
new  tenant  had  a  grown  son  and  I  hnd  to 
furnish  an  extra  bed.  they  also  had  a  car 
and  wished  a  closed  garage,  and  they  wanted 
exclusive  use  of  a  porch,  I  furnished  the 
'abov?-mentloned  services  and  they  paid  the 
$40  per  month.  The  OPA  mnn  filled  out  a 
bunch  of  papers  and  left,  and  I  heard  noth- 
ing more  from  the  OPA  until  March  1,  1M46. 
20  months  later,  accusing  me  of  overchtrg- 
Ing  my  tenants  and  demanding  I  reimburse 
said  tenants.  How  was  I  to  know  I  was 
violating  any  rules.  What  am  I  to  do'  I 
don't  have  any  money  to  return.  It  isn't  fair 
for  me  to  stand  in  the  schoolroom .  making 
less  in  a  week  than  the  folks  in  my  apart- 
ment make  in  a  day,  and  give  them  a  place 
to  live. 

We  are  paying  the  HOLC  $65  monthly 
and  last  June,  my  husband,  a  minister,  col- 
lapsed with  a  serious  heart  ailment  and  .vlU 
never  be  able  to  work  again.  There  seem  >  to 
be  no  place  In  these  times  for  a  poor  holiest 
person. 

There  are  num.ercus  places  that  could  be 
rented.  In  fact  I  have  a  sleeping  roon  I 
could  rent  to  someone,  but  the  OPA  makes 
Itself  such  a  nuisance  that  people  won't  be 
bothered.  The  housing  situation  will  ease 
up  In  Knoxville  when  the  OPA  Is  gone. 

Tlie  apartment  in  question  consists  cf  one 
large  room,  kitchen,  private  ba;ji,  porch,  :uid 


garage.  1  furnish  electric  stove,  electric  re- 
frigerator, heat,  water,  power,  telephone.  In 
fact  everything  but  the  food,  yet  OPA  wants 
me  to  rent  this  for  $25  monthly  whUe  my 
neighbor  geU  $40  for  a  sleeping  room. 

The  OPA  is  doing  more  harm  than  anv  of 
the  New  Dealers.  ' 

Please  tell  me  what  to  do. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Gxo.  M.  Kebbl. 
Re  one  room  and  kitchenette.  9421  Wash- 
ington Pike,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Or»ic«  or  Puce  AoMtNtsTRATioN. 
Knoxville.  Tenn.,  March  1.  1946 
Rev.  O.  If.  Kebkl, 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Dear  Sir  :  According  to  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 6  ycu  are  unable  to  come  into  our  office 
for  a  conference.     Therefore,  we  will  write 
you  full  instructions. 

On  November  30,  1942,  you  filed  a  registra- 
tion for  a  one-room-and-kltchenette  apart- 
ment showing  Mrs.  Helen  Whaley  as  tenant 
which,  according  to  your  wife's  signed  state- 
ment, is  the  same  apartment  as  later  regis- 
tered as  three  rooms  showing  Sallie  Coker  as 
tenant.  The  registered  amount  of  this  apart- 
ment is  $25  per  month  and  you  so  rented  it 
until  June  9.  1944.  when  you  registered  Sallie 
Coker  at  $40  per  month  and  after  Saliie 
Coker  you  rented  it  to  Robert  Williams  on 
October  1.  1944.  at  $40.  This  renUl  to  SaUie 
Coker  and  Mr.  Williams  is  definitely  an  over- 
charge, and  you  are  to  consider  this  letter 
as  a  formal  demand  upon  you  to  make  a  re- 
fund to  all  tenemts  of  record  since  June  9. 
1944.  from  whom  you  have  collected  more 
than  $25  per  month  and  to  furnish  us  re- 
ceipts from  each  of  them  showing  that  re- 
fund has  been  made  within  7  days  from  date 
of  this  letter.  We  enclose  our  blank  forms 
(D-406)  for  your  convenience  in  reporting. 

Your  failure  to  comply  within  the  allotted 
time  gives  each  of  your  tenants  the  right  to 
sue  you  within  the  next  30  days  thereafter 
for  treble  damages  plus  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  and  court  costs.  If  after  CO  days  you 
have  not  made  the  refund  and  neither  have 
the  tenants  sued  you,  the  case  then  becomes 
one  for  handling  by  the  Administrator  ac- 
cording to  section  205  (e)  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  as  amended. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Harrt  S.  Htman. 

Area   Rent   Director. 
By  Robert  P.  Mehaffet, 

Chief  Examiner. 
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We  Mast  Outlaw  tlie  Closed  Shop 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27,  1946 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  evi- 
dent, as  epitomized  in  the  current  crisis, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  constitutional 
provision  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
that  a  willful  group  of  power-mad  indi- 
viduals can  advance  the  self-interest  of 
any  minority  as  paramount  to  the  com- 
mon good. 

In  our  Nation,  as  great  and  good  as 
this  Nation  is,  the  history  of  industrial 
relations  has  been  one  of  sorry  extremes. 
There  was  a  period  in  our  history  when 
selfish  tjrrants  of  industry  used  even  the 
bond  servant,  cousin  to  slavery,  and  the 
sweatshop  practice  of  serfdom  to  exploit 
human  life  to  the  selfish  ends  of  greed. 
Our  Oovernment,  which  is  the  proper 
arbiter  of  the  human  relationships  that 
make  up  the  American  way  of  life,  has 


with  wisdom  branded  the  proselyte  of 
child  labor  an  outlaw.  Our  Oovernment 
has  put  al.so  the  sweatshop  tyrant  and 
other  bandits  of  selfishness  and  greed 
within  the  realm  of  outlawry,  where  they 
belong.  Our  Government  has  wisely 
raised  the  heavy  hand  of  Justice  and  the 
sharp  sword  of  the  law  to  cut  the  bonds 
of  slavery  and  to  release  the  bond  servant 
and  the  serf  and  raise  him  to  the  suture 
of  freedom  and  liberty  that  is  the  self- 
evident  right  of  all  mankind.  We  have 
In  this  country  enacted  laws  that  place  a 
floor  under  wages  and  a  ceiling  over 
hours  of  labor.  We  have  put  the  power 
of  the  Government  into  the  protection  of 
the  worker  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  his 
hfe  and  limb  and  to  protect  his  health 
and  welfare.  This  Government  has  evi- 
denced in  its  policy  and  action  a  deep 
concern  and  a  true  sense  of  justice  in  its 
consideration  for  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  the  men  of  toil. 

Today,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find 
excesses  from  another  source  which 
threaten  the  stability  of  our  national 
economy  and  endanger  the  welfare  of 
labor  and  the  freedom  of  thousands  of 
Americans  as  well  as  endangering  the 
common  good. 

New  tyrants  have  arisen  who  wield 
absolute  power  over  segments  of  our 
society.  James  Caesar  Petrillo  has  as- 
sumed the  role  of  dictatorship  over  the 
musicians  of  America  and  all  the  com- 
merce and  industry  related  to  their  en- 
deavor that  not  only  is  a  power  which 
stands  as  a  constant  threat  against  the 
Nation  subjecting  the  will  of  the  people 
to  the  whim  of  his  fancy,  but  also  with 
the  power  of  compulsion  and  coercion  he 
rules  with  absolute  tyranny  the  thou- 
sands of  men  who  have  aflBliated  together 
as  a  union  of  musician.s, 

John  L.  Lewis.  Alvanley  Johnston, 
PhiUp  Murray,  A.  P.  Whitney,  and  others 
have  set  themselves  up  within  our  realms 
as  absolute  rulers  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  subjects.  When  John  L.  Lewis 
commands,  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
coal  miners  must  obey,  for  his  word  is 
their  law.  Not  only  is  such  power  used 
oppressibly  and  arbitrarily  as  a  whiplash 
on  the  back  of  labor,  but  it  is  a  usurped 
power  to  ration,  allocate,  or  forbid  the 
use  of  coal  to  every  industry  or  consumer 
of  coal  In  America.  Similarly  we  have 
tyrants  ruling  the  production  lines  of  the 
auto  industry,  the  electricial  industry, 
controlling  farm-machinery  production, 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  services,  and 
hundreds  of  other  industries  and  services 
so  that  every  individual  in  America  has 
his  life  or  freedom  ruled  or  affected  by 
that  tyranny. 

Sidney  Hiilman  has  attempted  in  the 
form  of  a  Political  Action  Committee  to 
unite  the  power  that  results  from  the  in- 
dividual becoming  a  cipher  of  strength  In 
the  hand  of  a  despot  into  a  power  that 
would  he  superior  to  the  power  of  the 
whole  people  as  delegated  through  con- 
stitutional processes  to  the  people's  gov- 
ernment. 

By  threat  of  reprisal  at  election,  such 
willful  power-mad  men  have  attempted 
to  coerce  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. In  my  individual  case,  the  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee,  testifying  before 
a  special  House  committee  of  Congress 
in  August  1944,  admitted  that  tbey  had 
made  every  possible  effort,  including  the 


spending  of  considerable  sums  of  money, 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  me  from  mem- 
bership in  the  Congress  because  I  had  re- 
fused to  yield  to  their  pressure  and  co- 
ercion. Already  in  this  election  public 
announcement  has  t)een  made  that  they 
have  acciunulated  16.000.000  to  direct 
against  the  independence  of  Congress 
and  by  Influencing  the  elections  to  elect 
a  subservient  Congress  that  wUl  acqui- 
esce In  their  ambitions.  That  $6,000,000 
is  as  much  as  the  toUl  the  law  allows  for 
all  expenditures  for  all  purposes  by  both 
the  two  major  parties  combined.  This 
morning  my  paper  advises  me  that  A.  P. 
Whitney  has  threatened  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  has  openly  an- 
nounced that  he  will  spend  $47. 000, COO. 
which  belongs  not  to  him  but  to  the  men 
who  have  the  unfortunate  cross  to  bear 
of  being  under  his  domination:  yes.  he 
has  announced  as  though  It  were  his  own 
personal  money,  thiu?  admitting  his  dic- 
tatorial power;  announced  that  he  will 
spend  it  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States  because  the  President  has 
refused  to  sacrifice  the  general  m^lfare 
to  his  selfish  ends. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Whitney's  threat 
will  frighten  anybody,  because  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  all  subject  to  his  dic- 
tation, and  the  American  people  cannot 
be  bought  and  sold  by  the  multiplied 
millions  at  his  command. 

We  have  fought  a  war  to  save  a  wor'd 
from  dictatorship  and  tyranny.  We 
should  now  devote  ourselves  to  saving  our 
own  country  from  the  same  evils.  Tyr- 
anny exists  in  America.  Where  tyranny 
is  and  tyrants  are,  liberty,  freedom,  and 
independence  are  destroyed  and  ban- 
ished. In  this  recent  period  all  Ameri- 
cans have  suffered  at  the  hands  cf  des- 
potic, uillful  men  and  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer of  all  has  been  the  lalwrer  who  is 
directly  subject  to  the  whim  and  dictates 
of  such  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fundamental  In  the  free- 
c'cms  that  are  guaranteed  to  an  Ameri- 
can is  the  freedom  of  opportunity— the 
freedom  of  choice.  It  is  the  American  s 
inalienable  right  to  be  free  to  choose  his 
own  religion,  to  choose  his  own  political 
party,  and  the  thousands  of  other  chcices 
that  he  can  make  in  his  religious,  politi- 
cal, social,  or  economic  life.  Not  by  any 
means  least  among  tlie  freedoms  that  ere 
right  and  ought  to  be  for  Americans  is 
the  freedom  to  choose  his  own  occupa- 
tion. A  child  bom  in  America  has  guar- 
anteed to  him  in  our  system  of  liberty  the 
freedom  to  become  a  farmer,  doctor,  law- 
yer, or  a  coal  miner,  or  a  mechanic,  or  a 
painter,  or  a  welder.  That  freedom  I 
want  to  preserve  for  my  child  and  yours. 

Today  thousands  of  occupations  are 
closed  to  you  In  America  where  oppor- 
tunity is  supposed  to  be  equal  and  free. 
I  am  willing  for  any  man  in  America  who 
wants  to  join  a  union  to  be  perfectly  free 
to  join  it.  but  I  am  unwilling  to  have  the 
hand  of  compulsion  of  any  man  to  make 
him  join  a  union.  The  closed  .«^hop  which 
forbids  opportunity  in  a  thousand  lines 
of  endeavor  to  your  child  and  mine,  who 
caimot  in  good  conscience  submit  to  the 
dictates  of  union  commanders  or  sub- 
scribe to  union  rules  end  teruints,  is  un- 
American.  It  closes  the  gate  of  oppor- 
tunity  in  the  face  of  the  individual  citl- 
sen,  who  under  our  Cbostitutlon,  is  guar- 
anteed free  and  equal  opportunity.    No 
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man  could  compel  me  to  join  a  church, 
much  less  a  union.  I  would  resist  with  my 
life  any  usurpation  of  pcwer  that  would 


marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing Memorial  Day  address  dehvered 
by  me  at  Lowell,  Mass.: 


together  in  order  to  save  this  great  courtry 
of  ours. 

What  makes  any  of  us  think  the  neetl  Is 
less  great  now?     What  makes  us   think   we 


States  are  there  more  opportunities  for  pray- 
er or  finer  churches  than  at  Lowell?  Then 
by  setting  to  work  to  secure  proper  legisla- 
tion for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  vet- 
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•Enough  caimot  be  said  to  thank  those 
who  help  returned  veterans    •    •    •.•• 

She  went  on  to  tell  how  the  real-etUU 
man  helped  them  find  a.  lot  thM  »<>r.t,.>.4  .. 


Recently  I  had  oocaaion  to  travel  thrcu^ 
various  parts  of  the  Curopean  canunent. 
While  abroad  I  saw  at  flrst  hand  Man*  of  Um 


_«*.«,«. .1       ^  A«,  -..^       -^ ^  _ 


make  up  the  American  way  of  lile,  has      made  every  possible  effort,  Including  the      anteed  trte  and  equal  opportunity.    No 
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man  could  compel  me  to  join  a  church, 
much  less  a  union.  I  would  resist  with  my 
life  any  Uf.urpatlon  of  power  that  would 
permit  you  to  compel  other  free  Ameri- 
cans to  join  the  rehgious  organ*zation  of 
your  choice  and  I  would  reject  with 
horror  any  offer  of  power  that  would 
IH'ant  to  me  any  such  control  over  your 
freedom  of  religion.  In  a  like  manner 
I  hold  that  the  closed  shop  governing  eco- 
nomic freedom  is  as  alien  to  the  thought 
of  American  freedom  as  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  speech  or  the  other 
fundamentals  that  make  up  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  closed  shop  is  un-American.  It 
belongs  to  the  thought  that  gives  birth 
to  nazism  and  fa.'cism.  It  is  completely 
contradictory  to  the  tenets  of  American- 
ism. The  closed  shop  is  un-Christian. 
It  violates  all  the  tenets  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  is  a  direct  contradiction 
to  th?  Christian  faith  which  stands  on 
the  premise  that  "whcsoever  will,  may 
come." 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  behalf  of 
all  the  thousands  of  men  who  labor  and 
who  .seek  an  equality  of  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  their  labor  withcut  arbitrary 
conditions,  or  coercion,  or  compulsion 
governing  their  economic  freedom,  for 
the  millions  yet  too  young  to  seek  em- 
ployment and  for  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans yet  unborn.  I  introduce  today  a  bill 
which  will  outlaw  the  closed  shop  and 
put  it  where  it  belongs  along  with  slav- 
ery and  bond  serfs  and  all  the  other  usur- 
pations cf  power  over  the  will  and  the 
life  of  free  men.  Let  there  be  in  America 
a  full  realization  of  the  freedom  that  is 
the  heritage  of  every  American.  There 
must  be  absolute  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  work. 
L*t  us  guarantee  to  every  American  a  free 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living  with  the  toil 
of  his  hands  without  subjecting  him  to 
the  loss  of  any  other  American  freedom, 
in  order  to  open  the  door  of  opportunity. 
A«ain  I  say.  sir.  the  closed  shop  is  un- 
American.  Let  us  put  it  out  of  America. 
Let  us  banish  it  back  to  the  realm  from 
which  it  came  to  invade  our  shores  of 
freedom.  In  this  period  in  our  history 
every  American  must  take  sides  and 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Every  Ameri- 
can miist  come  to  realize  that  he  is  on 
the  side  of  Individual  liberty  and  indi- 
vidual freedom,  or  else  he  is  on  the  side 
of  abdicating  the  individual  freedom  in 
bDhalf  of  the  control  of  the  tyrant.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  will  give  every 
American  the  chance  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  for  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom, or  against  it 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re« 


marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing Memorial  Day  address  delivered 
by  me  at  Lowell,  Mass.: 

It  1.S  with  great  pride  and  a  feeling  of  deep 
reverence  that  I  stand  here  today  before  the 
people  of  Lowell.  Mass.— at  this  first  Me- 
morial Day  service  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Pride — at  the  memory  that  by  the  August 
following  Pearl  Harbor,  more  men  from 
Lowell  had  given  their  lives  for  their  country 
than  from  any  other  city  of  comparable  size  • 
In  the  United  States.  Pride  in  the  great  gal- 
lantry of  our  men  and  women  in  every  war. 

Reverence — fcr  those  dead — and  a  prayer 
to  Almighty  God.  echoed  I  know  by  all  of 
yxju,  that  we  may  prove  worthy  of  their  sacri- 
fice— that  we  may  be  able  to  feel  In  our  hearts 
that  they  shall  net  have  died  in  vain. 

At  a  time  like  this,  and  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this — we  are  all  searching  our  souls 
to  find  how  we  can  best  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  died  for  us — how  we  can  best  show  ap- 
preciation for  those  veterans  who  fought  and 
lived  to  come  back  to  us. 

It  Is  in  our  appreciation  and  service  to  the 
living — the  returned  veterans — the  families, 
widows,  and  orphans  of  those  who  have  not 
returned.  th.Tt  we  best  do  honor  to  those 
who  have  died.  Earl  Wilson  said:  "Remem- 
ber! Could  buddies  forget  Memorial  Day 
•  •  •  and  they  wave  their  flags  and  make 
their  speeches — and  ask  us  to  remember.  Did 
they  think  we  could  forget?"  This  Memorial 
Sunday  I  do  not  ask  them  to  remember — they 
know  that.  On  the  fields  of  Flanders,  In 
Belgium.  Holland.  France.  Italy.  Africa,  and 
on  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  fields  of  white 
crosses  guard  the  resting  places  of  those. who 
gave  their  lives  doing  their  job.  Their  fight 
Is  over.    Their  Jcb  Is  done. 

How  are  we  helping  to  fulfill  their  last 
prayers — those  who  died  that  this  country 
might  be  preserved?  Are  we  doing  our  Job? 
Are  we  carrying  en  the  torch  that  fell  from 
their  hands? 

Are  we  working  with  every  ounce  cf  our 
strength  so  that  the  Ideals  and  the  form  of 
government  they  fought  to  save  shall  not 
perish?    Are  we? 

In  1944.  I  toured  the  battlefields.  There  I 
talked  with  many  of  our  men.  Mr.ny  who 
cams  back — many  who  are  still  there.  But 
from  them,  time  and  time  again,  I  beard  this 
thought  expressed: 

"When  I  see  what  the  Ideologies  of  other 
governments  have  done — how  they  have 
wrecked  the  countries  and  destroyed  the  peo- 
ple, then  I  know  that  the  American  way  of 
life  Is  the  right  way.  That  is  what  Im  fight- 
ing for  and  praying  to  go  back  to.  That  Is 
what  we  want  to  keep — our  way  of  living." 

Hew  are  we  helping  to  preserve  that  way 
of  living,  for  those  who  came  back  and  lor 
those  who  will  not?     What  more  can  we  do? 

First  we  must  see  the  picture  straight  and 
clearly.  We  must  diagnose  the  condition 
and  then  apply  the  remedy.  For  that,  there 
Is  no  better  time  nor  place  than  now.  no 
better  way  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  dead 
than  by  rededlcating  ourselves  to  the  living. 

All  right,  then.  What  Is  the  situation  as 
It  Is  today?  We.  who  on  the  home  front — 
as  did  those  on  the  battle  front — fotight  for 
peace,  now  face  a  world,  not  of  peace,  but 
of  turmoil  and  unrest. 

Why?  Why  Is  it,  when  we  fought  so  long 
and  prayed  so  hard  for  a  lasting  peace,  that 
we  now  face  turbulence  that  borders  on 
chaos? 

When  things  go  wrong  we  are  apt  to  look 
for  someone  to  blame.  Whom  can  we  blame 
now?  Is  It  possible  that  we  must  look  within 
our  own  souls-  for  that? 

Let  Ma  face  things  very  clearly.  During 
the  war  we  fought  together,  at  home  or  on 
the  battle  line.  We.  all  of  us,  thought  more 
about  what  would  help  the  country  than 
about  what  would  help  each  of  us  Individu- 
ally. 

Why?  Because  we  had  a  war  to  win.  be- 
cause it  was  neeeeaary  for  all  of  us  to  work 


together  In  order  to  save  this  great  courtry 
of  ours. 

What  makes  any  of  us  think  the  need  Is 
less  great  now?  What  makes  us  think  we 
can  bicker  and  quarrel  and  think  only  of  our 
own  selfish  Interests  and  get  away  with  it? 
For  while  we  bicker  the  country  falls  apart. 
And  why  not?  We.  the  people  of  tl.ese 
tjnited  States,  have  made  it  great,  have  fought 
many  wars  to  preserve  Its  greatness.  Anti,  if 
we  fail  the  country,  it  falls  too. 

Shakespeare  has  said.  "Tis  an  unweeled 
garden  that  grows'  to  seed:  things  rank  md 
gross  in  nature  possess  It  merely."  Well — it  la 
an  untended  country  that  falls  to  ruin,  j^nd 
If  It  falls,  we  fall  with  It— and  all  our  self  sh- 
ness  has  been  In  vain — for  selfishness  is  al- 
ways so. 

To  fully  understand  what  has  happened 
to  us  and  the  country,  we  must  reco3:iize 
how  It  happened  and  why  It  could.  After 
any  strenuous  effort  there  comes  a  let-dcwn. 
After  any  war  there  Is  some  confusion. 

If  you  will  check  tack  through  your  his- 
tory you  will  note  that  conditions  foUov.ing 
the  Civil  War  In  this  country  were  badly  dis- 
organized. 

There  is  a  difference  now  though.  This 
time,  we  suffer  not  only  from  inner  chaos  and 
confusiom  This  time  a  foreign  power,  Scvlet 
Russia,  by  open  and  subversive  mean;.  Is 
making  use  of  our  natural  exhaustion  and 
confusion,  to  confound  and  weaken  this 
Nation. 

This  Is  no  time  for  further  challeng:^  to 
conflict.  We  fought  a  war  to  bring  a  last- 
ing peace  to  the  world.  We  have  helpe.l  to 
set  up  a  United  Nations  Organization  tc  see 
to  It  that  peace  is  maintained.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  successful.  It 
can  be  successful.    It  must  be  successful! 

But — lasting  peace — whether  It  be  wli-Jiln 
the  confines  of  a  family  home  or  a  fa  nlly 
of  nations,  is  founded  on  mutual  respect. 
We  do  not  force  our  form  of  Governirent, 
nor  our  idenls,  upon  other  nations.  And  we 
have  the  right  to  demand  that  they  do  not 
force  theirs  upon  us! 

But  until  the  pressure  of  public  opl:ilon 
has  ousted  these  subversive  influences  Irom 
within  cur  borders,  they  will  continue  to 
undermine  the  structure  of  the  Nation  -by 
hitting  us  at  ovu  vulnerable  points — by  fo- 
menting strikes  and  discontent,  between  la- 
bor and  management.  Never  In  our  hlftory 
has  it  been  so  Important  for  us  to  be  united. 
The  nations  of  the  world  are  not  yet  at 
peace.    ' 

Wh?n  foreign  Influences  within  our  coun- 
try and  within  other  countries  have  l>een 
dissolved,  then  and  only  then,  can  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  honestly  and  firmly  es- 
tabll'^h  peace.  Let  us  hope  this  will  not 
take  long  to  accomplish. 

Meanwhile — what  can  we  do  here  at 
heme — that  Is  constructive — that  can  set  an 
e.iample? 

There  are  many  things.  Lowell  has  for 
centuries  been  an  example  to  this  Nation  of 
thrift  and  Industry. 

Since  1801.  when  the  first  carding  mill  was 
built  here  and  1804 — when  the  completlo  i  cf 
the  Middlesex  Canal  at  Pawtucket  connected 
Concord  and  Boston  by  water  passage.  low- 
ell  has  been  a  center  of  thriving  textile  in- 
dustries. 

Now.  with  over  400  manufacturing  es-.ab- 
lishments.  Lowell  runs  the  Industrial  ganut 
from  acids  and  aprons  to  yarn  and  zipper 
products,  from  big  machine  products  to 
small.  The  artist,  James  McNett  Whls:ler, 
and  John  Lowell.  Jr.,  who  founded  the 
Lowell  Institute,  set  the  pace  for  Lowell  and 
the  world  In  art  and  culture. 

With  such  a  background  and  such  a  heri- 
tage, we  can  with  pride  betake  ourselveji  to 
the  task  of  setting  an  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  of  the  way  to  rebuild  otir 
Nation. 

And  how  shall  we  begin?  First,  by  solenn 
prayer— and   at   what   piece   In   the   United 


States  are  there  more  opportunities  for  pray- 
er or  finer  churches  than  at  Lowell?  Then 
by  setting  to  work  to  secure  proper  legisla- 
tion for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  vet- 
erans who  did  not  return— by  giving  proper 
•ervlce  and  rewards  to  Ihoee  veterans  who  did 
return. 

What  Is  prcpar  service  to  the  returned 
veteran?  We  might  better  begin  by  ask- 
ing—Who  Is  the  returned  veteran?  He  ic— 
We!  A  member  of  your  family  or  mine.  He 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  community. 

Therefore  when  we  help  the  veteran  we 
do  not  dole  out  charity.  We  Invest  in  our 
future,  yov'j-s  and  mine. 

The  veteran  is  not  the  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence— a  stranger— he  is  the  man 
on  our  side  of  the  fence,  our  family. 

I  think  It  Is  high  time  we  thought  of  that 
angle  pretty  carefully.  For  we  do  not  want 
our  Nation,  nor  our  community,  to  be  di- 
vided Into  the  veteran  versus  the  nonveteran. 

We  are  a  people  who  fought  a  war  to- 
gether—we must  now  work  together  to  re- 
build our  country. 

The  veteran  Is  a  citizen  who  went  off  to 
war  and  came  back  into  the  community. 
He  does  not  want  to  be  treated  as  someone 
to  be  set  apart.  He  wants  to  melt  back  Into 
the  pattern  of  the  town.  He  wants  to  be 
part  of  the  picture,  part  of  the  whole. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  should  brush  off  the 
veterans"  problems,  or  let  him  fend  for  him- 
self completely.  Not  at  ail.  You  parents 
know  what  I  mean.  If  among  your  children 
there  Is  one  who  has  been  111  or  injured,  you 
give  him  extra  attention.  You  give  him  a 
little  extra  something  to  put  him  back  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 

That  Is  what  we  must  do  for  the  veteran. 
Legislation  has  provided  that  he  be  given 
extra  schooling,  special  medical  attention, 
pensions,  and  opportunities  for  training. 

But,  in  the  last  analysis  It  is  up  to  us  In 
the  Individual  communities  to  make  sure 
that  the  legislative  plans  can  be  fulfilled. 

What  good  is  It  to  provide  opportunities 
and  financial  help  for  veteran  schooling,  if 
there  are  no  schools  avaUable?  We  must  see 
to  it  that  school  facilities  are  enlarged  where 
necessary. 

What  good  Is  a  fine  medical  plan  If  there 
are  not  sufficient  doctors  and  nurses  to  nuke 
It  work? 

We  must  encourage  our  daughters  to  train 
as  nurses  and  our  doctors  to  serve  veterans 
when  and  where  needed. 

What  good  is  legislation  to  provide  for 
rehabilitation  and  training  of  our  disabled 
men.  if  no  employers  will  hire  them? 

Did  you  know  that  only  one  cut  cf  eight 
disabled  veterans  who  apply  for  Jobs  are 
given  them? 

That  is  a  shameful  record  for  those  whose 
country  was  founded  on  freedom  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity. 

Employers  may  not  have  recognized  the 
tremendous  potential  value  of  a  trained  dis- 
abled veteran  as  an  employee.  But  they  can 
remedy  that  now. 

DL«;ab!ed  veterans  have  proven  tliat  in  jobs 
within  their  capabilities  they  are  far  above 
the  average  In  ability  and  reliability.  Em- 
ployers can  now  be  assured  that  employing  a 
disabled  veteran  is  not  an  act  of  charity.  It 
is  a  good  investment. 

What  good  Is  any  legislation  for  a  veteran 
If  he  has  no  home  to  live  in — no  place  cf  his 
own  for  himself  and  his  family? 

Here  Is  where  the  community  can  help — 
where  we  can  all  help. 

How?  By  gladly  waiting  with  your  plans 
for  building  or  remodeling  until  veteran 
housing  has  been  taken  care  cf.  By  giving 
honest  value  on  their  Investment  to  those 
veterans  who  buy  property  or  materials  from 
your  firms. 

There  was  a  letter  from  a  veteran's  wife  in 
a  recent  national  magazine  which  illustrates 
well  the  returns  to  a  community  for  helping 
a  veteran.    She  began  by  saying  that — 
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"Enough  cannot  be  said  to  thank  thos« 
who  help  returned  veterans    •    •     •." 

She  went  on  to  tell  how  the  real-Mt&te 
man  helped  them  find  a  lot  they  wanted  at 
a  price  they  could  afford— how  the  archiuct 
help?d  them  plan  within  their  mean*— the 
builder  aided  them.  etc. 

The  veteran  •  wife  finally  closed  the  letter 
by  saying: 

"Mere  thanks  Is  not  enough  for  theae 
people.  But  maybe  by  helpaig  Uie  com- 
muiilty  we  can  show  our  appreciation." 

That  U  the  answer.  That  's  the  kind  of 
dividends  that  come  from  your  Investment 
in  the  veteran— «cad  citizens  who  help  build 
the  community. 

If  we  ail  take  a  new  lease  on  life,  brush  the 
cobwebs  cf  postwar  confusion  out  of  our 
souls,  work  together  to  help  the  veteran  to 
help  us  build  a  strong  community,  we  can 
show  that  Lowell  leads  again  in  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  as  she  did  in  the  defense  of 
the  country. 

Then  we  can  say  to  cur  living  and  cur  dead : 

"Ycu  have  not  fought  in  vain.  You  have 
not  died  in  vain.  The  torch  of  peace  you 
fiurg  to  us.  we  carry  on — to  light  the  path 
for  the  world." 


We,  the  People,  Fight  Tubercalosii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  Nrw   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  25.  1946 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Il«c- 
OBO.  I  wish  to  include  therein  an  address 
by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  at  the 
forty-seventh  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
National  Jewish  Hospital,  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  entitled  "We.  the  People.  Fight 
Tuberculosis": 

Mr.  Fauxt: 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  at 
having  been  given  the  honor  of  addresBlng 
this  gathering  of  distinguished  men  and 
women  who  have  come  together  tonlgTit  to 
pay  their  respects  to  our  good  friend.  Leonard 
Ginsberg,  for  his  tireless  work  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver  and 
other  worthy  nonsectarlan  causes. 

By  his  many  benefactions  and  by  hi»  ef- 
forts in  support  of  humanitarian  enterptlses, 
our  guest  of  honor  has  earned  the  right  to 
have  the  spotlight  of  our  action  focused  on 
him  tonight. 

He  holds  firmly  to  the  noble  tradition  of 
celebrated  Americans  who  have  always  rec- 
ognized that  success  In  one's  personal  aspira- 
tions obligates  one  to  shoulder  added  social 
refponslbllitles.  Leonard  Ginsberg  has  l)een 
true  to  this  fine  tradition.  That  is  why  he 
is  so  ready  to  more  than  fulfill  the  civic  re- 
sponsibilities which  he,  as  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  the  business  community,  has  b;en 
called  upon  to  asstime. 

I  think  it  is  mcst  appropriate  that  this 
dinner  which  honors  him  should  at  the  same 
time  celebrate  the  forty-seventh  anniversary 
cf  the  National  Jewish  Hospital  of  which  he 
is  a  trustee  and  which  Is  so  close  to  his  heart. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  learn  of  the  splendid 
work  and  program  of  the  hospital  for  some 
years.  But  I  am  now  more  aware  than  ever 
of  the  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  the 
people  of  America  owe  to  this  pioneer  Insti- 

tUtiOD., 

Those  familiar  with  the  epidemics  that 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  First  World  War 
know  that  disease  and  the  threat  of  disease 
are  great  postwar  dangers. 


Recently  I  had  occasion  to  travel  thrcu^h 
various  parts  of  the  European  cantineot. 
While  abroad  I  saw  at  Ant  hand  some  of  the 
pitiful  after-effecu  of  World  War  11  on  Urn 
minds  and  bodies  of  lU-fated  children  and 
adulu.  I  spoke  to  autboriUee  respaoalbto 
for  instituting  epidemic  control  measurae 
and  was  Informed  of  the  obatocles  that  ara  -' 
making  Uie  gra\e  health  an4  welfare  prob- 
lems of  Uie  people  difltcult  of  solution. 

Althcugh  disease  records  show  that  th« 
people  of  Europe  hsTe  withstood  the  health 
hazards  of  war  much  better  than  our  worst 
fears  led  us  to  believe  would  be  the  case, 
the  end  of  the  crisis  period  cannot  be  said 
to  be  in  sight  by  any  stretch  of  the  tma«ina- 
tlon.  Almost  everywhere  abroad  the  inci- 
dence and  death  curves  of  tuberculosis  tre 
rising.  The  only  conclusloa  to  te  drawn 
from  available  reports  is  that  the  rise  in 
tuberculosis  rates  on  the  European  ContU 
nent  is  alarming. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1M5  the 
Netherlands  experienced  a  300-percent  rise 
in  this  contagious  disease.  Tiie  number  cf 
case-s  at  present  is  still  estimated  to  be  dou- 
ble that  of  1940.  In  varying  degrees,  the 
prim  story  u  repeaUd  in  Denmark.  Italy. 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Greece,  wliere 
tuberculosis  Is  among  the  chief  causes  of 
death.  In  Greece,  for  example,  published 
statistics  on  TB  disclose  that  this  affllcUon 
took  a  toll  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  lives  during  the  war  years.  Authori. 
ties  in  that  country  consider  apprcximately 
2.000,000  people  to  be  potential  victims  of 
Infection. 

I  am  sure  that  every  American  who  haa 
an  inkling  of  the  ravasea  of  Ulnrss  in  gen- 
eral and  tuberculosis  in  particular  on  the 
peoples  overseas  will,  without  hesitation, 
pledge  complete  support  to  all  meaatires  nec- 
essary to  guard  against  similar  outbreaks  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

One  need  not  neoeasarlly  be  Imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  humanltarlaniam  in  order  to 
subscribe  to  thU  pledfe.  All  wa  need  do  u 
give  ear  to  the  dictates  of  mU  peeservatlon. 

We  are  a  nation  whose  poe|ile  are  gifted 
with  the  quality  of  practical  IdealUm.  I  am 
sure  that  men  and  women  who  arc  suOclenUy 
informed  of  the  role  they  can  play  in  the 
campaign  to  control  and  prevent  tubercu- 
losis will  render  Invaluable  aaaistance  toward 
maintaining  and  developing  still  further  the 
gains  we  have  made  against  this  plague  in 
the  last  half-century. 

I  believe  health  authorities  would  avree 
that  the  following  points  shape  up  aa  the 
Big  Five  in  the  fight  against  TB: 

1.  Isolation  of  active  cates. 

2.  Adequate  medical  care  and  hoepital  la- 
cilities. 

3.  Intensified  efforu  to  find  early  cases  by 
chest  X-rays  and  tuberctUln  teats. 

4.  Adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

6.  Pull  citlaen  support  of  medical  and  pub- 
lic-health campaigns  undertaken  to  wipe  out 
TD. 

Given  the  necessary  united  action  on  bs- 
half  of  such  a  Big  Five  program,  there  are  ^ 
those  who  state  with  assurance  that  this 
blight  could  be  removed  from  our  ranks  in 
20  years.  Well,  then,  how  do  we  stand  at 
present? 

In  the  next  12  months  about  54,000  men. 
women,  and  children  will  biKcumb  to  tuber- 
culosis— at  a  rate  of  one  about  every  9*^ 
minutes.  There  are  more  than  800.000  ptr- 
sons  in  the  United  States  estimated  to  bare 
TB. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  early  cases  of 
tuberculosis  can  be  arrested  or  improved  fair- 
ly rapidly,  it  Is  unfortunate  that  90  percent 
of  the  cases  discovered  at  preaent  are  already 
in  an  advanced  stage. 

Health  autborlties  estimate  that  from 
60,000  to  lOOjOOO  additional  beds  are  peaded 
to  take  care  of  the  ever-Increasing  number 
of  tuberculosis  pstlents.  This  scute  short- 
age is  felt  by  most  dtles  throughout  tiM 
Mation. 
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Tuberculosis,  still  the  chief  cause  of  death 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  45,  Is  so  grave  a 
menace  thst  every  healthy  person  Is  threat- 
ened by  Its  continued  existence.  We  must 
constantly  bear  In  mind  the  fact  that  hoa- 
pttallzatlon — segregation  of  open  cases  of 
tuberculosis — remains  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive protections  to  the  community.  Support 
of  institutions  like  the  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital Is  therefore  but  the  common-sense  form 
of  self-defense  for  ourselves  and  our  families. 
Among  the  principal  factors  on  the  positive 
side  are  the  breaking  down  of  taboos  which 
at  one  time  made  TB  a  subject  to  be  discussed 
only  In  whispers:  and  the  fact  that  consld- 
ersb'.e  progress  has  been  made  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,  when  TB  claimed  203.000 
lives  each  year. 

The  National  Jewish  Boepltal  at  Denver 
has  bad  a  prominent  part  In  the  progress 
against  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States. 
Opened  In  1899.  It  was  the  first  Naticn-wlde 
philanthropic  nonsectarlan  institution  for 
the  tuberculosis  poor  of  our  country. 

Since  Its  inception  It  has  been  guided  by 
Its  motto,  which  proclaims  that  none  may 
enter  who  can  pay — none  can  pay  who  enter. 
This  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  needy 
■ick  without  distinction  as  to  religion.  By 
virtue  of  its  laudab'.e  interfaith  policy,  the 
National  Jewish  Hospital  has  been  a  great 
aymbol  of  the  tolerance  and  cooperation 
among  peoples  of  different  faiths  to  which 
we  Americans  wholeheartedly  subscribe. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  principle  that  the 
Institution  has  said  to  those  afflicted  with  the 
double  tragedy  of  tuberculosis  and  poverty: 
"Come  to  us — if  we  can  help  you  we  will." 
The  National  Jewish  Hospital's  beneficence 
reache<>  into  hundreds  of  communities  in 
•very  section  of  the  country  and  offers  with- 
out charge  the  best  that  science  has  devel- 
oped against  this  scourge.  Its  contribu- 
tions to  pub'.lc  health  and  public  welfare 
have  won  It  a  well -deserved  place  of  honor 
among  medical  and  professional  organiza- 
tions here  and  abroad. 

Grown  over  the  years  to  a  Id-unlt  Insti- 
tution occupying  15  acres  of  ground,  the  hos- 
pital has  a  bed  capacity  at  present  of  250. 
It  dispenses  free  medical  and  surgical  care 
each  year  to  approximately  800  men.  women, 
and  children  through  its  in-pattent  and  out- 
patient facilities. 

Patients  remain  as  long  as  necessary  for 
their  Improvement  or  recovery.  Some  stay 
ft  years  or  longer.  Others  a  year  or  less 
More  than  38.000  unfortunate  persons  have 
been  cared  for — representing  different  races 
and  religions:  Including  civilians  and  war 
veterans:  people  from  north,  east,  south. 
•ad  ««at. 

While  no  known  drug  is  effective  against 
tuberculosis  in  hiunan  beings,  new  s'urgical 
methods  have  come  into  practice  in  compar- 
atively recent  years  and  are  applied  at  the 
National  Jewish  Hospital  whenever  deemed 
nacMsary  by  the  staff  of  specialists  In  order 
to  hapten  recovery  and  save  lives.  Thus,  In 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  hospital, 
with  90  consulting  specialists  supplementing 
a  highly  competent  clinical  staff,  goes  beyond 
the  services  afforded  by  sanatoriums  and  is 
•quipped  to  accept  as  patients  people  with 
tuberculosis  In  all  its  forms  and  degrees  of 
severity. 

The  institution's  most  recent  medical  re- 
port dlscloces  that  during  the  past  year  76.- 
707  dajrs  of  free  care  were  received  by  238 
ln-patl«cta  from  129  communities  in  34 
States.  Forty  percent  of  the  patients  were 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  Sixty  percent  were 
Protestants  and  Catholics. 

After  an  average  residence  of  18  months  at 
the  hospital.  7  out  of  every  10  patienu  dis- 
charged during  the  year  were  Improved  or 
i«oov*r«d.  despite  the  fact  that  83  percent 
of  tb«  pattentd  admitted  during  the  year 
wwn  In  the  advanced  stages  of  tuberculosis. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Corper, 
director  of  the  hospital's  research  depart- 
ment,  the  lofty  tradition  of  scientific  re- 


search Is  perpetuated.  The  autolytlc  tuber- 
culin test — a  means  of  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  tubercxilosis — Is  but  one  of  the  many 
contributions  for  which  this  department  Is 
world  famo\is.  Scientists  and  physicians 
who  have  studied  the  merits  of  this  new 
diagnostic  weapon  state  that  its  general  use 
win  afford  a  swifter,  more  accurate  means 
of  detecting  infection  and  bringing  people 
under  treatment  In  the  early  stage,  when  the 
outlook  for  recovery  is  best. 

The  hospital  also  renders  distinctive  serv- 
ice and  sunds  es  a  model  for  other  insti- 
tutions through  its  work  in  the  field  of  re- 
habilitation and  vocational  retraining  and 
through  its  accredited  program  of  medical 
education  for  general  physicians  and  tuber- 
culosis specialists. 

Vocational  therapy  has  several  vital  func- 
tions. It  not  only  Instills  health-buildlrg 
morale  by  helping  the  months  and  years  of 
hospital  hfe  pass  by  less  drearily,  tut  kindles 
the  spark  of  hope  for  a  gainful  and  socially 
useful  life  UF>on  restoration  to  health  and 
strength.  More  than  19  courses  are  offered 
In  the  hospital's  rehabilitation  program,  in- 
cluding instruction  in  watch  repairing, 
homemaklng,  bookkeeping,  radio  constiuc- 
tion.  stenography,  and  ethers.  Moreover,  each 
youngster  in  the  chifdren's  division  Is  given 
a  standard  grammar-school  education  during 
hoepitalizaiion,  thereby  preserving  youth's 
bright  heritage  for  a  future  in  which 
dreams — despite  present  handicaps — can  still 
come  true. 

The  most  telltale  achievements  of  the 
tuberculosis  movement  are  yet  to  be  recorded 
In  the  years  ahead.  Our  Nation's  fight 
against  tuberculosis  is  far  from  won.  The 
support  that  the  general  public  gives  to  this 
campaign  in  the  coming  period  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  United  States  suc- 
ceeds in  staving  off  the  threat  of  a  postwar 
tubercu'.osls  upsurge  such  as  is  now  causing 
untold  sickness  and  tragedy  In  Europe. 

The  National  Jewish  Hospital  has  taken  up 
the  challenge.  It  Is  now  completing  well- 
thought-out  plans  for  a  building-expansion 
and  maintenance  drive.  Involving  an  ulti- 
mate expenditure  of  $2.5C0.0C0,  and  aimed 
at  increasing  the  hospital's  bed  capacity  to 
500  and  extending  all  other  vital  services,  so 
that  it  will  become  the  chief  arsenal  of  our 
Nation  in  its  unrelenting  war  on  tubercu- 
losis— the  age-old  destroyer  of  human 
beings.  , 

Aided  by  the  generous  giving  of  the  thou- 
sands who  in  the  past  have  made  possible 
the  work  of  the  National  Jewlsh^ospltal  at 
Denver — and  with  thousands  (f  new  sup- 
porters of  all  faiths  Joining  their  ranks — the 
hospital  will  reach  its  goal  and  will  be  able 
to  offer  Its  humane  services  to  many  more 
needy  people. 

This  splendid  Institution  has  earned  the 
commendation  of  Americaiu  in  every  walk 
of  life.  It  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  take  part  In  this  testimonial  to  Leonard 
Ginsberg,  one  of  Its  outstanding  supporters, 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  it  as  we  celebrate  the 
forty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  National 
Jewish  Hospital's  service  to  our  suffering 
fellow  men  of  all  religious  affiliations. 


The  Presidenfs  Proposed  Le^sletion 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  KOs'^FMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1946 

FINISH  THE  JOB  IN  THE  BIGHT  WAT 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  driven 
by  public  sentiment,  the  President  late 
Saturday  afternoon  asked  the  Congress 


to  immediately  pass  temporary  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  him  to  draft 
workers,  who  for  48  hours  after  he  had 
declared  a  national  emergency,  refused 
to  return  to  work  in  industries  where  a 
cessation  of  work  injuriously  affected  the 
public  welfare.  Such  a  strike,  the  Prea- 
dent  declared,  would  be  a  strike  against 
the  Government. 

That  is  the  same  position  taken  by 
President  Cleveland  in  a  previous  rail- 
road strike;  by  former  President  Cool- 
Idge,  when  as  Governor  of  Massachiu- 
setts  the  policemen  went  on  strike.  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt  followed  the 
same  course,  insisting  that  coal  be  mined 

President  Truman  but  belatedly  enun- 
ciated a  fundamental  principle  to  wh  ch 
we  all  must  subscribe,  that  is,  that  ihe 
public  be  protected  t>efore  the  interest  of 
any  individual  or  group.  That  is  the 
AEC  principle  underlying  our  Gove:'n- 
ment. 

The  drafting  of  men  who  refused  to 
work  in  war  industries  while  the  war  \.as 
on  was  embodied  in  H.  R.  3705,  offered  by 
me  on  July  6,  1945.  It  dealt  only  with 
workers  and  war  production  in  wir- 
time.  That  bill  provided  that  when  a 
worker  who  was  engaged  in  producing, 
fabricating,  manufacturing,  or  trans- 
porting things  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  refused  to  work  to  supply 
the  food,  clothing,  munitions  of  war 
needed  by  our  men  who  were  doing  the 
fighting,  he  fhould  be,  regardless  of  his 
age.  drafted  into  the  United  States  Ai  my 
and  by  his  commanding  officer  assigned 
to  whatever  task  for  which  he  was  l>est 
qualified,  either  digging  ditches,  working 
on  farm,  in  factory,  or  on  the  railroad 
or  fighting.  That  bill  went  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  and  was  there 
buried. 

The  fighting  over,  men  should  not  be 
drafted  for  any  purpose  in  peacetime, 
but  if  they  refuse  to  work  and  such 
refusal  endangers  the  public  health  and 
welfare,  they  should  be  deprived  of  spe- 
cial benefits  given  them  by  Congress. 

NOT  TAR  KNOOCH 

The  President  did  not  go  far  enough 
in  one  respect.  His  proposal  referred 
only  to  industries  which  he  had  seized. 
There  should  be  legislation  providing 
that  when  there  is  a  strike  in  any  public 
utility  which  affects  the  health,  welfare, 
or  life  of  the  public,  if  the  strikers  re- 
main oiit  for  12  hours  they  should  lose 
their  special  privileges  heretofore  given 
them  by  Congress — their  exclusive  bene- 
fits under  the  NLRA.  the  Railway  Act, 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  gave 
them  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  the  aver- 
age citizen. 

H.  R.  4612.  Introduced  by  me  on  No- 
vember 7,  1945,  and  H.  R.  5571,  offered  in 
February  1946,  would  have  accomplished 
the  purpose  without  the  drafting  of  a 
man  had  they  been  enacted  into  law. 

The  President  went  too  far  when  he 
asked  for  power  to  sciZe  profits  in  Gov- 
ernment-seized industries  when  manage- 
ment was  not  at  fault.  Why  punish  the 
innocent? 

•       A  EEMEOT — NOT  DELAT 

The  President  also  recommended  that 
a  committee  from  Senate  and  House  be 
appointed  to,  for  a  period  of  6  months, 
investigate    conditions   generally,   then 


recommend  to  the  Congress  such  special 
labor  legislation  as  might  aid  in  lessening 
the  number  of  labor  disputes,  the  length 
and  the  intensity  of  strikes. 

Why  investigate  for  6  months?  Every- 
one familiar  with  labor  disputes  knows 
that  many  of  them,  many  of  our  strikes 
grow  out  of  the  inequities  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  The  authors  of  that  law  never  had 
In  mind  the  principles  of  equal  J-astice 
under  law.  Their  purpose  was  to  protect 
and  advance  the  interest  of  organized 
labor.  The  rights  of  the  unorganized 
worker,  of  the  employer,  of  the  general 
public  were  completely  ignored. 

Earnest,  sincere  leaders  now  realize 
that  the  law  has  Increased  jurisdictional 
disputes  and  strikes,  led  to  boycotts,  to 
racketeering,  now  to  the  threatening  of 
the  welfare  of  our  people. 

This  phase  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendation was  recognized  by  me  in 
March  of  1939,  when  H.  R.  4990  was  in- 
troduced. Reintroduced  in  1941.  and 
again  in  February  of  1946  as  H.  R.  5334, 
it  was  pigeonholed.  After  weeks  of  study 
and  research  I  prepared  amendments  to 
the  Wagner  Act,  drafted  a  bill,  had  it 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
I^arallel  columns  with  the  original  act 
so  that  anyone  who  cared  could,  by  com- 
parison, see  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
changes.  That  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  efforts,  was  buried. 

Today,  public  sentiment,  the  disaster 
threatening  the  Nation,  forced  the  Pres- 
ident to  act,  but  he  still  ignores  the  need 
for  more  ju.st  and  equitable,  permanent 
legislation,  hence  recommended  an  in- 
vestigation. Action,  not  investigation,  is 
what  we  have  long  needed.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  same  arous?d  public  sentiment 
wh:ch  forced  the  President  to  act  will 
convince  the  Congress  that  it  can  no 
longer  safely  ignore  the  demand  for  an 
amended  Wagner  Act,  for  Just  legislation 
protecting  workers,  employers,  the  public. 

I  shall  continue  to  do  my  utmost  as  I 
have  ever  since  the  sit-down  strikes  in 
1937,  to  see  that  neither  branch  of  Con- 
gress forgets  the  issue,  nor  without  warn- 
ing, ignores  it. 
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We  Deport  Some  Japt 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1946 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  communi- 
cation published  in  the  V.'ashington  Post 
of  March  18,  1946: 

WE  DEPORT  SOICE  JAPS 

A  letter  written  in  March.  1945,  by  a  Japa- 
nese on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  wife  reposes 
somewhere  in  the  files  of  the  United  Sutes 
Immigration  Service.  They  had  been  legal 
residents  of  this  country  for  many  years.  He 
had  entered  in  1904  as  a  regular  immigrant. 
Much  later,  for  reasons  he  sets  forth,  he  went 
back  to  his  homeland  and  reentered  under 
the  provisions  of  the  trade  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  Only  If  he 
came  in  as  a  "treaty  trader"  could  bis  wife 


be  admitted,  since  our  1924  law  prohibited 
further  Japanese  immigration 

In  January  1940,  the  treaty  was  abrogated. 
Immediately,  the  right  of  both  of  them  to 
remain  here  could  be  challenged. 

A  httle  over  5  years  Ulcr  ihey  had  hearings 
before  an  immigration  inspector.  Under 
date  of  March  19,  1945,  a  crisp  Government 
communication  was  maUed  to  each  of  them 
The  inspector's  report  cited  the  facts  of 
their  case  and  the  pertinent  provisions  of 

Jf*w^Vo  "^^^y  *"*  'l«^»'^'d  to  be  in  the 
United  States  Ulegally  and  subject  to  de- 
porution.  /--•««« 

Tae  Wife  wept.  Her  husband  a  mild  little 
man  who  had  left  Nagasaki  long  ago  was  a* 
a  loes  to  know  what  to  do.  Maybe  he 
thought,  he  could  explain  things  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. So  he  w»ote  a  letter.  After  some 
preliminaries  It  proceeds: 

"}■  Maaao.  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1904.  I  worked  hard.  Little  by  little  the 
opportunities  thU  country  afforded  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  esUbllsh  a  modest  eco- 
nomc  foundation.  In  1914  I  went  to  Japan 
to  obtain  a  wife.  Ufe  waa  good  to  me  I 
prospered  and  waa  blessed  with  four  children 
In  1929  my  wife  passed  away.  When  she 
knew  she  coxild  not  live  she  was  much  con- 
cerned about  the  children.  She  urged  me 
many  time  until  her  last  moments  to  marry 
her  younger  sister  so  that,  when  she  was 
gone  the  children  would  have  a  good  mother. 
'.'I  did  not  respond  to  her  request  right 
away.  I  tried  to  hire  a  housekeeper.  It  did 
not  work.  I  sent  the  two  daughters  to  Japan 
Still  I  had  trouble  trying  to  maintain  a 
proper  home.  Plnally,  m  1931.  I  went  to 
Japan  for  my  first  wife's  younger  sister. 

••The  only  way  I  could  bring  her  back  with 
me  was  to  acquire  the  status  of  a  treaty 
trader.  1  did  not  ever  think  of  this  as  a  sub- 
terfuge. I  was  an  Importer  and  was  clearly 
eligible.  It  was  Just  a  way  in  which  1  could 
solve  a  pressing  family  problem.  Never  did 
I  dream  that  the  treaty  might  be  abrogated 
It  seemed  so  permanent  and  dependable. 

"My  family  problem  was  solved.  My  pres- 
ent wife  accepted  her  responsibilities  as  a 
sacred  trust  passed  on  to  her  by  her  older 
sister.  She  has  been  a  real  mother  to  my 
boys.  She  has  cared  for  them  and  guided 
them  with  tireless  patience.  She  wanted,  as 
much  as  I  did,  for  them  to  become  good  men, 
good  Christians  and  good  Americans.  When 
the  older  boy  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  just  before  evacuation,  her  pride 
was  as  great  as  mine.  And  when  the  yoimger 
boy  made  a  brilliant  record  as  a  student  and 
went  from  scholarship  to  scholarship  in  col- 
lege we  both  felt  the  same  way. 

"In  recent  years  I  have  suffered  many 
financial  reverses.  Now  I  am  poor  and  old. 
All  I  have  in  the  world  that  matters  to  me 
are  my  wife  and  three  children.  IThe  third 
is  a  daughter  by  his  present  marriage.] 

"I  am  not  a  citizen  only  because  I  could 
not  be.  I  feel  deeply  that  this  is  my  coun- 
try anyway.  Here  I  have  hted  and  worked 
and  brought  up  my  family.  In  Japan  I  have 
nobody  and  nothing.  I  thrUl  when  I  see  my 
son  in  tlie  uniform  of  a  soldier  of.  the  United 
States.  That  Is  where  he  should  be  when  his 
country  needs  him.  My  other  son  is  deferred 
because  of  his  medical  studies.  He  is  ready 
to  serve  in  any  way  when  he  is  called  and  my 
blessings  will  go  with  him. 

"My  wife  baa  been  here  less  time  than  I. 
But  she  has  given  so  much  to  the  rearing 
of  our  American  children  that  her  heart  is 
where  they  are.  Her  atUchment  to  this 
country  has  been  thrown  into  sharp  relief  by 
the  deportation  order.  She  is  worried  and 
full  of  dread.  I  have  little  success  in  my 
efforts  to  comfort  her. 

"As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  no  exception  Is 
taken  to  the  findings  of  the  inspector.  This 
is  written  in  the  hope  that  It  will  call  atten- 
tion to  the  personal  and  family  predicament 
that  we  (and  ethers)  find  ourselves  l.i  lz  a 
result  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty — an 
event  beyond  our  control  that  we  had  no  part 
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In  caualnf .  We  pray  that  the  Cbngreaa  may 
see  fit  to  modify  the  immigration  Uwa  or 
that  our  deportaUon  wUl  be  aUyetf  untU  a 
new  treaty  has  ben  ii«|oiUtml  after  the  war 
»o  that  we  may  be  able  to  recsubllah  our 
status  under  it  or  that  aoow  other  remedy 
^r  our  tragic  situation  may  be  fonhcomlnc 
However,  It  may  be  done.  It  Is  our  fervent  d-- 
sire  to  remain  In  thU.  the  country  of  our 
children,  until  the  end  of  our  days. 

"In  honest!,  we  should  explain  that  the 
foregoing  was  not  written  by  us.  I  can  write 
English  but  I  cannot  express  my  deep  feel- 
ings well.  It  U  the  work  of  an  American- 
frienti.  We  told  him  everything  and  what  we 
wanted  to  say.  We  have  atudl^d  it  carefully 
and  have  made  a  few  changes.  The  words 
are  his.  but  It  is  a  true  account  of  our  ac- 
tions, our  thoughu.  and  our  feeltn|s. 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

'•M«uo  O.  Tstnico." 

Now.  the  Justice  Department  U  roundlDc 
up  depcrtable  Japanese  allcoa  in  preparattoa 
for  sending  them  to  Japan  at  an  early  data 
A  ship  U  planned  for  May  29.  Thoae  who 
acted  in  ctmpleie  good  lalth  tn  entcrlnK  the 
country  under  the  provUlona  of  treaty  will  be 
dealt  With  In  the  same  way  as  thow-  who 
croaaed  the  border  a ithout  authorisation  An 
event  in  international  relations,  and  no  move 
on  their  part,  suddenly  made  their  presence 
here  Ulegal.  The  terminaUon  of  the  treat? 
waa  really  retroactive  In  iu  effect,  since  It 
took  away  asutus  they  had  had  up  untU  that 
time. 

Maaao  and  Tsuku  are  among  thoae  sched- 
uled to  go.  Their  daughter,  an  American 
cltlaen  by  birth.  wUl  probably  have  to  ac- 
company them.  She  la  Juat  13.  What  do 
their  cltiaen  sons  think?  The  aoldler-aoa 
was  tcp  man  In  his  claaa  of  1  .SCO  in  the  mili- 
tary Intelligence  langusge  achool  at  Port 
SnellUig.  Minn. 

It  must  not  be  Imagined  that  thU  case  la 
unique  or  even  unusual.  Eundratto  of  famt- 
liM  Will  be  broken  up  by  thcM  depcntatlons 

One  mav  wonder  why  ofllclals  In  the  Jus- 
tice Department  do  not  recognise  the  sltu-i- 
tlon  and  make  aome  adjustjnenta.  The  an- 
swer u  simple.  There  is  a  clause  in  the 
immigration  law  which  prohlbiu  oOcUU 
from  exercl-slng  any  discretion  in  the  caaes 
of  aliens  Ineligible  to  cltlaenahlp  The  At- 
torney General  does  have  the  power  to  fUy 
The  deportation  of  other  aliens  In  the  event 
of  undue  hardship.  But  with  reference  to  the 
Japanese  and  most  other  Orientals,  the  op- 
eration of  the  law  is  as  mechanical  as  a  rock 
crusher. 

There  Is  in  Congress  a  bill,  introduced  by 
Representative  EBntRAtm,  of  Pennsylvania 
to  remove  this  paralyzing  racist  clatL>e  from 
the  immigration  law  so  that  all  aliens  can  be 
treated  alike  in  the  matter  of  deporUtlon 
It  is  in  committee.  It  will  likely  remain  Iri 
committee  until  Masao  and  Tsuku  and 
many  more  parents  of  American  soldiers  and 
citiiens  are  back  In  Japan,  scrabbling  for 
life  in  that  defeated  land.  The  only  hope  Is 
that  enough  voters  may  show  Interest  in  the 
Eberharter  bill  to  get  It  enacted  speedily. 

„,  ASAEL  T.  HANBDI, 

Washington. 


Americans  Returninf  Art  Stolen  by  Nazis 
Arrested  by  Poles 
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Mr.  RYTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rcc- 
otua.  I  include  the  following  article  t>7 
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Pauline  Frederick  from  *he  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  May  25.  1946: 

AxniCANs  RrrniNTNo  Arr  SroLrM  bt  Nazis 
AnaarrxD  ar  Polxs 

NtnRZMBne.  Hay  35. — One  year  after  the 
end  of  a  war  fought  for  the  four  freedoms. 
Poland  knows  nothing  about  freedom  from 
fear.  The  terror  In  this  tragic  land  Is  such 
today  that  Poles  risk  arrest  and  Imprison- 
ment for  showing  enthusiasm  for  Americans 
and  for  democracy. 

I  have  Just  come  from  Poland.  I  sp>ent  8 
days  there.  24  hours  of  which  our  entire  party 
cf  21  Americans  was  held  under  arrest  In  a 
train  In  the  freight  yards  at  Cracow.  The 
1»4«  version  of  the  OesUpo.  the  seciirlty 
police,  sat  on  watch  outside  In  an  American- 
made  UNRRA  truck.  The  guards  wore  GI 
clothing  except  for  their  Polish  capa. 

I  was  in  Poland  on  two  fateful  holidays- 
May  1.  when  the  workers  and  studenU 
marched  und?r  threat;  and  May  3,  when  the 
Polish  people  tried  to  celebrate  their  national 
constitution  day  against  the  wishes  of  the 
government  with  the  result  that  there  were 
cold-blooded  shootings  and  mass  arrests. 

PLXAO  WrrH   AMEEICANS 

It  is  heartbreaking  to  witness  as  1  have — 
and  as  any  American  who  comes  to  Poland 
does — the  way  the  people  cling  to  the  sight 
of  an  American  as  a  sort  of  sign  that  In  some 
way  they  will  be  delivered  from  their  bond- 
age. They  stop  you  on  the  street  and  alter 
making  sure  that  no  one  is  In  earshot,  plead: 

"Send  us  help  for  the  June  30  referendum 
or  there  will  be  slaughter." 

On  that  day  the  Communist-dominated 
government,  which  is  estimated  to  have  the 
mpport  of  not  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
pnpl*.  will  ask  for  a  vote  of  approval  on  a 
one-house  parliament,  natlohalizatlon  of  in- 
dustries and  land  reforms,  and  Poland's  west- 
ern boundaries.  Nothing  Is  said  of  the  east- 
em  boimdarles.  Nor.  more  than  a  year  after 
VE-day.  Is  anything  said  atwut  a  popular 
elf"tlon. 

One  of  the  GI's  with  our  party  came  out  of 
the  C*racow  YMCA  on  May  3  after  lunch. 
People  were  marching  with  tiny  Polish  flags 
tftaplte  the  government  prohibition  against 
eatotaratlng  their  traditional  "Fourth  of 
July."  When  the  people  saw  the  Yank  they 
broke  ranks  and  surrounded  htm. 

They  shook  hia  hand,  cheered  him,  be- 
gan covering  him  with  lilacs.  Then  they 
boosted  him  to  their  shoulders  and  started 
carrying  htm  down  the  street.  They  had 
gone  about  two  blocks  when  an  American- 
made  half-track  appeared.  It  mounted  four 
60-caUber  machine  guns  manned  by  Rus- 
sian soldiers.  The  Russians  fired  four  bursts 
ov^r  the  head  of  the  GI.  The  crowd  slowly 
disbursed  with  hisses  and  cries. 

CXOWD    GATHnS 

The  following  Sunday  as  our  party  left 
church  to  walk  to  the  hotel,  a  crowd  gath- 
ered about  us.  Under  the  very  barrels  of 
the  guns  of  the  security  police  and  armed 
guards,  who  were  everywhere,  they  began  to 
cheer,  "Long  Live  the  Americans."  They 
handed  us  armfuls  of  flowers,  and  from  the 
windows  all  along  the  way,  branches  of  lilacs 
were  tossed  down  to  us.  The  crowd  grew. 
and  so  did  the  cheering.  Finally,  some  of 
the  men  were  boosted  to  the  shoulders  of 
ths  people  and  carried  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Standing  outside  the  doorway  to  the  hotel 
were  four  young  Polish  girls,  laughing  and 
applauding  the  performance.  Before  we 
were  In  the  hotel  two  Russian  soldiers  had 
stepped  up  and  led  them  away.  As  some- 
one who  was  In  Poland  during  the  German 
occupation  observed,  "at  least  the  Germans 
told  a  person  why  he  was  being  arrested. 
Today  one  can  never  find  out." 

As  the  young  prisoners  were  taken  off, 
the  an^ry  crowd  burst  Into  cries  of.  "We 
want  Mikolajcayk!"  (the  leader  of  the  Peas- 
ant party  who  would  probably  poll  at  least 


00  percent  of  the  votes  If  a  free  election  was 
held).  "Down  with  coQununisml"  "Give  us 
back  Vllna  and  Lwow!" 

VSTTB)  STATES    PA«TT    DETAINn) 

Our  party  was  forcibly  detained  at  Cracow 
because  a  civilian  member  of  the  security 
police  charged  that  a  GI  of  our  party  had 
shot  htm  m  the  arm.  The  Incident  was 
alleged  to  have  occurred  about  1  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  At  the  time  a  security  oflBcer 
told  an  ofllcer  of  our  party  that  "no  one  saw 
the  shooting,  but  It  was  believed  to  be  an 
American." 

Two  days  later  the  security  police  started 
to  arrest  the  whole  GI  detail  of  13  on  a 
Cracow  street.  But  when  a  crowd  began  to 
gather  they  didn't  dare.  They  waited  until 
the  men  boarded  the  train,  and  without  look- 
ing them  over,  pointed  to  one  and  said  he 
was  guilty.  The  GI  in  question  had  four 
witnesses  to  prove  that  he  was  not  anywhere 
near  the  scene  of  the  alleged  incident.  No 
American  saw  the  alleged  gunshot  wound 
under  a  bandage  around  the  arm  of  the 
alleged  victim. 

When  the  accused  GI  was  not  given  into 
their  ciistody  Immediately.  th3  security 
police  put  all  members  of  the  party  under 
arrest  and  posted  guards  to  see  that  none  of 
us  left  the  train  and  that  the  train  did  not 
leave  Cracow.  Thlrty-slx  hours  of  negotia- 
tion between  the  American  Embassy,  the 
Polish  Foreign  OfBce.  and  the  security  police 
resulted  in  releasing  the  train  and  the  rest  of 
the  passengers,  but  the  innocent  GI  was  left 
behind. 

There  are  at  least  80  American  citizens  In 
Jail  in  Poland  today  on  charges  ranging  from 
manslaughter  (one  case)  to  relatively  minor 
matters  such  as  not  having  the  proper  papers. 
In  each  case,  negotiations  are  painfully  slow, 
dragging  over  months  while  these  Americans 
remain  In  Polish  prisons.  In  some  cases  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Embassy  have  not  even 
been  allowed  to  see  the  prisoners. 


Veterans'  Preference  in  Purchase  of 
Surplus  War  Materials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEiPTTATn^ES 

Monday.  May  27.  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana: 

St  ATI  or  Louisiana. 

HOUSr  or  REPRESENTATmS. 

Baton  Rouge,  May  22,  1946. 
Hon.  OvntTON  Brooks. 

Representative.  United  States 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Brooks:  Under  the  provisions  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  2.  I  am  en- 
closing a  true  copy  of  the  resolution  for  your 
Information. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Yours  very  truly. 

Lex  L.  Latcock. 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  2 

Whereas  the  youthful  and  vigorous  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  our  Nation,  by 
their  valiant  services  and  sacrifices,  have  de- 
feated and  destroyed  those  evU  forces  who 
sought  to  deprive  us  of  our  American  way 
of  life;  and 

Whereas  not  the  least  among  their  sacri- 
fices was  the  comi>elllng  necessity  to  abandon 


their  peacetime  Jobs  and  businesses  to  take 
up  arms  against  our  common  enemy;  and 

Whereas  upon  their  discharge  from  servic« 
and  return  to  civilian  pursuits  they  find  our 
economy  In  a  confused  state  brought  about 
by  an  unprecedented  scarcity  of  materials 
and  equipment;  and 

Whereas  this  unprecedented  scarcity,  fol- 
lowing a  period  cf  prosperity  for  those  en- 
gaged in  tuslnees  during  the  emergency,  has 
created  an  Inflationary  market  for  the  lim- 
ited supply  of  materials  and  equipment;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  result  of  the  termination  of  the 
war,  has  a  large  quantity  of  Eurplus  war 
materials  and  equipment  suitable  for  civilian 
pursuits  now  being  sold  by  the  War  Assets 
Corporation;    and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  fervent  desire  of  a  grate- 
ful people  to  assist  and  encourage  the  early 
readjustment  of  our  returning  veterans,  a 
vital  and  virile  part  of  our  population,  and. 

V/hereas  under  existing  legislation  no  pref- 
erence in  price  is  given  the  veteran  in  the 
purchase  of  surplus  war  material:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  we  urge  the 
Louisiana  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  immediate  action  to  the 
end  that  any  honorably  discharged  veteran 
of  World  War  II  may  enjoy  a  price  prefer- 
ence in  the  purchase  of  surplus  war  materials 
over  all  competition  on  a  set  formula,  as 
follows : 

(a)  On  all  purchases  up  to  $5,000  the  vet- 
eran to  pay  50  percent  of  the  marked  price. 

(b)  On  all  purchases  over  S5,000  and  less 
than  $10,C00  the  veteran  to  pay  75  percent 
of  the  marked  price. 

(c)  On  all  purchases  over  $10,000  and  less 
than  $20,000  the  veteran  to  pay  90  percent. 

(d)  On  all  purchases  over  $20,000  the 
veteran  to  pay  full  market  price;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  Presiding 
CfBcer  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Representatives  and  Senators  from 
Louisiana  in  the  Congress,  and  to  the  national 
patriotic  organizations. 


The  Emersency  Strike  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  25,  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pre- 
sent a  sorry  spectacle  before  the  world. 
a  preat  country  brought  to  the  brink  of 
collapse  by  false  and  selfish  leaders  in 
both  camps,  by  weakness  and  vacillation 
on  the  part  of  Government,  by  the  con- 
fusion in  the  country  at  large  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  suffering  people  every- 
where look  to  us  for  food  and  help  of 
every  sort,  but  most  of  all  for  assurance 
that .  free  men  can  govern  themselves 
with  justice,  wisdom,  and  vision. 

The  practical  contribution  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  our  genius  to  make  at 
war's  end  was  immediate  production.  In 
this  we  have  failed  tragically  and  miser- 
ably. Who  can  tell  the  results  of  our 
failure? 

We  have  listened  to  an  unsmiling 
President  while  he  presented  a  grave  pic- 
ture of  the  situation  in  which  this  coun-    ' 
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try  finds  itself,  and  then  requested  Im- 
mediate temporary  emergency  legislation 
and  a  study  cf  the  problem  leading  to 
long  range  lalwr  policy  and  legislation. 
The  suggested  temporary  leiji;,lation  was 
brought  before  us  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  which  forbids  amendment. 
Twenty  minutes  was  given  each  side  for 
an  expression  of  views  and  then  the  bill 
H.  R.  6578  passed  with  but  13  dissenting 
votes.  I  voted  for  this  bill  with  utmost 
reluctance,  knowing  it  contains  both  in- 
justices and  real  dangers  because  the  im- 
potence of  the  Executive,  faced  with  the 
results  of  its  own  inaction,  threatened 
the  very  life  of  America.  Labor  had  to 
be  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  no 
group,  no  matter  what  its  grievances,  can 
be  permitted  to  destroy  the  whole. 

Holding  more  power  than  any  president 
has  ever  held,  the  President  could  and 
should iiave  used  these  powers  effectively. 
He  did  not  do  so.  Yet  one  cannot  rest  too 
great  blame  upon  him  as  he  fell  heir  to 
a  situation  built  upon  the  false  founda- 
tions of  those  who  bought  labor's  support 
by  appeasement.  I  would  feel  greater 
confidence  in  him  and  in  his  methods  had 
he  prefaced  his  message  to  the  joint  ses- 
sion by  saying  quite  simply  what  we  knew 
to  be  a  fact  [inasmuch  as  Senator  Bark- 
ley  had  announced  at  noon  to  the  Senate 
"that  the  railroad  brotherhoods  involved 
in  the  pending  strike  have  agreed  to  go 
back  to  work  immediately,"  and  the  press 
had  carried  a  similar  announcement  be- 
fore 4  o'clock]  that  though  the  immediate 
railroad  emergency  was  over,  the  coal 
strike  still  remained  to  be  dealt  with,  in- 
stead of  playing  the  game  of  having  a 
pink  slip  handed  to  him  during  his  speech 
in  attempted  drama. 

But  even  so,  a  halt  had  to  be  called 
and  whether  the  Senate  ever  considers 
the  bill  or  not  the  House  could  do  no  less 
than  support  the  President  in  his  delayed 
effort  to  stop  an  intolerable  situation. 

One  thing  I  must  protest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  is  the  casting  of  all  the  blame 
either  upon  the  workers,  or  upon  in- 
dustry. 

I  believe  so  thorough  in  organization 
for  the  workers  that  their  voice  may  be 
heard.  I  have  such  certainty  that  there 
is  no  greater  loyalty,  no  deeper  desire  for 
America's  welfare  than  in  the  hearts  of 
the  workers  of  America!  That  they  have 
let  themselves  be  led  to  this  point  of 
confusion  and  unwisdom  is  to  me  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  our  time.  In  their 
hearts  they  know  that  unless  the  Nation 
prosper  they  do  not  prosper,  that  unless 
America  prosper  the  world  may  crash 
about  our  ears.  They  know,  if  they  know 
anything,  that  increased  wages  can  be 
paid  only  if  production  is  so  great  that 
costs  to  the  consumer  are  attractive. 
And  production  does  not  result  from 
strikes  no  matter  who  is  to  blame.  In- 
deed the  matter  of  fixing  the  blame  is 
foolish  business  and  gets  nowhere.  "Let 
him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
stone"! 

I  hold  no  brief  for  industry — I  see  too 
many  places  where  its  lack  of  vision,  of 
heart,  of  understanding  has  bred  the  very 
situation  these  many  strikes  result  from. 
But  neither  do  I  hold  with  the  labor 
leaders  who  alibi  their  own  arrogance 
with  charges  of  Industry's  mistakes.    I 


know  so  many  workers  whose  lojralty  to 
the  American  Way.  whose  recognition  of 
their  own  long-range  benefits  are  too 
keen  to  make  very  tolerable  the  selfish 
power-seeking  of  a  few  men  in  temporary 
positions  of  leadership. 

What  of  Government?  Let  Govern- 
ment withdraw  from  business  and  from 
the  controls  of  free  Americans  rather 
than  be  used  as  mediator. and  advocate! 
And  what  of  the  ordinary  run-o'-mine 
citizen?  Surely  it  is  high  time  that  he 
resume  responsibility  for  his  own  acts 
rather  than  asking  Government  to  take 
them  from  his  shoulders. 

Indeed,  it  seems  so  clear  to  me  that 
blame  rests  foursquare  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  all  concerned — labor,  industry. 
Government,  and  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  that  I  would  have  us  stop  seek- 
ing the  blameworthy  and  begin  building 
constructive  attitudes  that  will  of  them- 
selves lead  to  solutions  of  the  very  diffi- 
cult but  not  insoluble  problems  contained 
in  the  relationship  between  the  man  who 
works,  the  man  who  hires  him.  the  man 
in  the  street,  and  this  Government  in 
Washington.  Then  such  measures  as 
H.  R.  6578  will  not  be  brought  to  this 
Congress  in  moments  of  emergency 
caused  by  our  fourfold  weaknesses. 

To  my  mind  "it  is  time  we  Americans 
woke  up  and  made  ourselves  responsible 
human  beings.  We  l>elieve  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  essential  values,  that  he  must 
be  protected  from  the  encroachment  of 
others  upon  him.  as  well  as  from  over- 
much Government  interference  with  and 
control  of  his  life — his  freedom.  But  we 
believe  also  that  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual goes  only  to  that  point  where  his 
activities  interfere  with  the  activities, 
the  same  freedom,  of  others.  At  that 
p>oint  we  believe  restriction  by  compro- 
mise, if  possible,  by  law  if  impossible  of 
achievement,  must  take  place.  But  let 
us  not  set  up  these  drastic  measures  as 
permanent  methods.  Therein  lie  the 
seeds  of  revolution. 

Let  me  repeat  my  earlier  words: 

No  one  element  in  all  these  strike  con- 
troversies is  at  fault.  The  blame  lies 
foursquare  upon  each — and  so  upon  us 
all. 

We  have  the  most  wonderful  way  of  life 
in  all  the  world — the  way  of  freedom. 
When  we  have  permitted  it  to  become 
license  we  have  paid  heavy  penalties. 
Our  way  has  carried  us  far.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  any  machine  will  rust 
and  crack  and  break  down  if  it  is  not 
looked  after.  We  have  been  neglecting 
ours.  The  sooner  we  forget  sentiment 
and  face  up  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  bad  leadership,  bad  policy,  and  ir- 
responsible activity  on  the  part  of  all.  the 
sooner  shall  we  be  able  to  clear  our  diffi- 
culties. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  my  country  and  to  the  vrorld 
as  a  whole  that  we  stop  the  tide  of  strikes, 
even  though  it  be  done  by  unreasonable 
and  Ill-considered  measures,  as  I  believe 
this  bill  to  be.  I  have  voted  to  give  the 
President  the  power  he  considers  neces- 
sary. But  I  do  so  because  he  has  Insisted 
that  it  be  a  temporary  measure  and  am 
less  troubled  than  I  might  have  been  had 
section  10  not  had  added  to  it  the  clause 
that  termination  can  be  had  by  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  two  Houses. 


Sermon  of  Hit  Eminence  Francxt  GtfdiMil 
Spcllman  at  the  Eif  hth  Annual  Memo- 
rial Mass  for  tht  War  Dead  in  Arlinftoa 
National  Cemetery,  Sunday,  May  26, 
1M€ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHTTf CITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  herein  a  splendid  ser- 
mon delivered  by  His  Eminence  F/ancIs 
Cardinal  Spellman.  archbishop  of  New 
York  and  military  ordinary  at  the  eighth 
annual  memorial  mass  for  the  war  dead. 
which  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  Sunday,  May  28, 
1946,  at  which  mass  the  Most  Reverend 
William  R.  Arnold,  military  delegate  and 
former  Chief  of  Chaplains,  United  States 
Army,  pontificated;  the  Most  Reverend 
Peter  L.  Ireton.  bishop  of  Richmond, 
presided;  Dr.  James  A.  Magner,  procu- 
rator of  Catholic  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  acted  as  deacon:  Lt.  Col. 
William  J.  Walsh.  Chaplain  Corps. 
United  States  Army,  acted  as  subdea- 
con;  Rev.  Walter  J.  Schmitz,  S.  6.,  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies;  and  Col.  Patrick  J. 
Ryan.  Deputy  Chief  of  Chaplains.  United 
States  Army,  and  Capt.  T.  M.  Michling. 
chaplain.  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
the  chaplains  to  Cardinal  Spellman. 

Thoughts,  reverent  and  profound,  domi- 
nate the  hearts  of  Americans  this  day.  as. 
midst  the  complex  labors  of  the  present  ve 
pause  to  commemorate  the  laborers  of  the 
past,  the  unnumbered  mUUons  who,  not 
alone  on  the  field  of  battle  but  in  the  broad 
plazas  of  peace,  have  made  America  tlie  great 
and  God-blessed  Nation  that  she  Is  today. 
Memorial  Day  is  cur  Nation's  recognition  of 
Immortality  and  America's  expression  cf 
gratitude  to  her  mighty  dead.  I  say  iher 
"mighty  dead"  with  deliberate  purpose,  for 
here  at  the  grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier, 
America  today  is  re-pledglng  her  plighted 
word — "that  these  dead  shall  not  have  d.ed 
in  vain" — the  sacred  promise  of  the  greafest 
of  her  martyred  sons,  that  these  United 
States  might  forever  live  In  unity  and  peace. 

If  this  pledge  we  fulfill,  then  the  s.n'.ple 
granite  block  above  the  Unknown  Soldier's 
grave  bespeaks  th?  will  of  Amnrica  ntvrr  to 
betray  the  precious  blood  and  priceless  sac- 
rifices of  the  world's  first  soldier  unknown 
to  many,  who  became  Its  Savlcur.  JtkUM 
Christ.  Thus,  upon  this  Memorial  Day  end 
throughout  all  the  days  of  o\ir  years,  cur 
belief  In  God  and  Immortality  becomes  a 
common  bond,  as  In  united  prayer,  we  give 
thanks  for  America's  heritage  of  freedom. 
Ju.stlce,  and  unity,  God-given  glories  sared 
for  us,  the  living,  by  our  valiant  dead.  And 
It  is  forever  ova  duty  and  our  honor  to  pro- 
tect this  heritage  with  dedication  and  dcro- 
tlon  even  to  the  very  sacrifice  of  our  own 
lives. 

Material  progress,  the  vtelble  trappings  of 
affluent  life,  mighty  cities,  great  marts  of 
trade,  harbors  crowded  with  the  comnverce 
cf  the  far  corners  of  the  earth — these  never 
have  and  never  will  a88t:re  a  nation  of 
Immortality  fcr  the  material  things  of  this 
world  are  by  their  rery  nature  subject  to 
decay,  it  Is  the  spirit  that  gives  eternal 
life  and  It  Is  the  great  and  michty  best  and 
heart  of   America   that  makes  our  Natkm 
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consecrate.  It  la  not  then  the  revered  duat 
of  thU  Unknown  Soldier  here  entombed,  but 
hU  Immortal  soul  that  speaka  to  America 
and  to  us  hla  fellow-countrymen,  bidding  ua 
place  our  triut  not  In  the  material  achieve- 
ments of  our  country,  however  great  and 
praiseworthy  they  may  be.  but  In  the  preser- 
vation of  our  high  and  Chrlst-enllghtened 
program  of  a  Nation  dedicated  to  the  per- 
petuation of  untrammeled  Justice  and  mutual 
understanding  among  our  own  citizens  and 
cUuMS,  and  International  good  will  among 
tiM  great  family  of  nations  This  la  the  im- 
mortality which  America  must  achieve  If  she 
would  endure  as  a  nation,  exalted  by  her 
own  dtlaenry.  respected  by  other  nations 
^  and  feared  only  by  nations  and  peoples  of 
Ul  wUI. 

In  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  offered 
here  today  as  we  pray  for  the  soul  of  this 
Unknown  Soldier  and  all  cxir  beloved  dead. 
we  also  prey  that  the  spirit  of  him  whose 
earthly  dust  hrrc  sleeps,  may  awaken  within 
ti-  the  determination  to  be  true  to  all  our 
soldior  dead  who  peacsfully  Kleep  beneath 
the  f^ag-draped  greensward  In  the  cemeteries 
cf  vh-rle  wide  world.  In  pledge  to  them, 
tnltcd  we  must  stand  against  the  savageries. 
blind  furies,  deceits,  and  Infidelities  of  forces 
who  seek  to  Impair,  undermine,  and  destroy 
the  scul  cf  America.  For.  If  In  selfishness. 
wealmcss.  indifference  or  In  fear,  we  permit 
flWoyrUy  and  disunity  to  prevail,  we  are 
r  nr.ln'j  not  alone  against  God.  but  against 
l^rsj  millzcns  of  stout-hearted  men.  who. 
r'o?i:ed  In  cour:^ge  down  through  the  years 
cf  our  Nation's  life,  have  given  the  last  full 
mrasure  of  their  devotion  to  preserve  our 
unity.  Our  soldier  dead  now  sleep  In  many 
lands — in  the  far  isles  cf  the  Paclflc,  In  the 
frorrn  t'.:ndra  cf  lands  of  perpetual  winter, 
,  alcrT  the  shores  of  Africa,  In  the  Middle  and 
J.-r  E"t.  In  irreen  England,  and  In  Ireland's 
hcspitatle  heart.  Ir  the  poppy  fields  of 
Franc?,  the  lowlands  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
ard  en  Italy's  sun-washed  slopes. 

Today's  salute  will  fade  In  echo,  the  sad- 
sounding  taps  win  t)e  lost  among  the  hills, 
f-e  sun  win  sink  low  as  the  cool  of  the  eve- 
r.ln::  comes  and  the  dawning  surs  blossom 
In  the  great-sJcled  canopy  of  night.  But 
nothing  but  death  will  take  from  me  the 
recollection  of  the  far-flung  fields  of  the  em- 
battled world,  other  morns  and  other  masses, 
scenes  of  smiling,  eager  faces  and  friendly 
hands  reached  out  to  grasp  my  own;  kneeling 
throngs  In  silent  adoration.  In  pledge  of  faith 
•nd  hope  In  love  divine.  FOr  where'er  I  go 
there  lives  within  my  soul  the  message  and 
the  memory  of  our  falle.n.  our  sleeping  sol- 
diers— the  multitude  of  men  who  at  life's 
threshold  met  death  with  courage,  firm  and 
unafraid.  Upon  their  faces  fell  too  soon  the 
shadows,  too  soon  came  nightfall  and  an 
alien  grave: 

They  were  the  mighty  host  whose  outward 

passage 
Will  never  know  the  gladness  of  return. 
Who  only  from  the  ramparts  of  God's  heaven 
Win  see  a^aln  the  shrines  their  hearts  held 

dear; 
The    sleepy    main    street    of    New    England 

village. 
The  busy  joyousness  cf  old  New  York. 
The  gold-washed  cuts  of  Colorado's  canyons. 
The  breeze-waltzed  grain  of  fertile  western 

farms. 
The  mjstlc  romance  of  the  old  South's  rivers. 
Her   cottonwoods   blanched   cleanly   by    the 

moon. 
The  brisk,  clear  breathings  of  a  Northwest 

morning. 
And  California's  sun  and  sea-bathed  shores. 
These  were  the  mystic  fabric  of  their  dream- 

Ings, 
And  these  the  scenes  blurred  rudely  by  the 

pain 
Of  men  who  fell  asleep  that  nations  might 

awaken. 
That  Ckher  men  may  live  and  work  in  peace. 
Their  eurs.  I  pray,  now  hear  a  sweeter  mixsic; 


Their  hearts,  I  trust,  now  know  a  happier 

home; 
Their  minds  have  now  a  fuMer  understanding 
Than  la  man's  lot  within  this  earthly  world. 
And  I  presume  as  priest  and  loving  brother 
Upon   the   tolerance  of  hearts   softened   by 

grief. 
To  pray  above  the  graves  of  sleeping  soldiers. 
Whether  In  life  they  shared  my  faith  or  not, 
And  gently  whisper  through  their  death- 
veiled  slumber: 
"Soldier,  I  bring  your  mother's  fondest  love: 
Here   on    your    brow    I   place   your   father's 

blessing. 
And  here  the  love  of  faithful  wife  and  child. 
To  you  a  message  from  your  cherished  sweet- 
heart. 
For  '  ^rs  is  sacrifice  akin  to  yours. 
Be   ycurs   the   peace  God  grants   the   fallen 

soldier. 
Whose   courage  gave   to  Justice,   might   and 

right. 
■Riat  righteousness,  through  might  of  truth 

prevailing, 
A^ain  amonij  the  sons  of  men  should  dwell" 
Their  lives  they  placed  upon  man's  noblest 

altar. 
Entabemacled  for  the  peace  of  man, 
For  Christian  faith  transmutes  in  man  all 

suffering 
Into  eternal  Joys  and  life's  awards. 
And  thus  I  feel  that  far  beyond  the  living 
Unto  our  dead  our  pilgrimage  is  made. 
And  in  the  oneness  of  a  common  sorrow 
Born  of  the  Single  Fatherhood  of  God, 
We  leave  in   thought  the  message  of  each 

dear  one 
Upon  the  altars  of  our  templed  dead. 
And  they  In  turn,  to  us,  I  feel,  are  speaking 
With  eloquence  which  we,  the  living,  hear. 
They  ask  not  to  have  back  what  they  have 

given; 
They  seek  not  praise,  nor  prize,  nor  earth's 

acclaim. 
They  only  ask  that  we  who  follow  after 
May  profit  by  the  anguish  they  have  borne. 
They  ask  for  men  the  Just  peace  that  they 

fought  for, 
The  better  world  that  they  have  died  to  build. 

And.  today,  standing  among  these  hallowed 
hills  where  sleep  cur  war-dead  of  yesteryears, 
reflecting  on  these  sacred  scenes  reproduced 
In  prayerful  pattern  of  Memorial  Day  remem- 
brance which  find  our  Nation  standing  in  a 
hundred  thousand  cemeteries  with  bowed 
head  and  reverent  heart,  I  am  possessed  of  a 
great  confidence  that  righteousness  shall 
walk  again  among  the  sons  of  men,  and  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain:  that 
the  worlds  greatest  experiment  in  self-gov- 
ernment can  and  shall  survive  amid  the 
changing  tides  of  political  policies,  domestic 
differences,  internal  difflculties  and  interna- 
tional divergencies:  that  America  and  Amer- 
icans will  not  follow  the  wi!l-of-the-wisp 
theories  of  modern  vagaries  and  uncrystal- 
lized.  vagrant,  undisciplined  thoughts;  that 
under  no  precocious  pretext  of  clr'ss  better- 
ment shall  America  abandon  her  treasured 
heritage  of  balanced,  checked  and  counter- 
checked  democratic  political  forms;  but  that 
we  shall  achieve  the  peaceful  solution  of  all 
our  Internal  and  external  problems.  Irj  the 
light  of  those  Ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice  for 
which  the  Unknown  Soldier,  with  thousands 
of  his  companions,  lived,  fought,  bled  and 
died! 

Along  the  avenue  of  my  war  memories  I 
see  again  a  new  American  cemetery,  stretch- 
ing across  a  wide,  wind-swept  field  marked 
off  by  sparse  hedges  and  crude  fences  of 
field  stone.  On  one  side,  the  terrain  sloped 
gently  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Meuse, 
and  opposite  there  opened  a  vista  of  green 
fields  and  low  rolling  hills  dotted  with  old 
farm  buildings  and  even  older  churches.  At 
»  turn  in  the  road.  I  lingered  at  a  wayside 
calvary  erected  by  the  pious  farmer  folk  of 
the  region,  and  said  a  rosary  for  all  our  dead 
and  their  bereaved  beloved. 


Here  was  a  military  cemetery  In  the  mak- 
ing, a  new  sanctuary,  where  once  again,  not 
only  the  bodies  of  our  soldiers  were  being 
buried  but.  with  them,  the  heai-ts  and  hopes 
of  those  who  loved  them.  Some  day.  it,  too, 
wUl  be  like  this  one,  trim  and  well  kept, 
with  tall  trees  restlessly  moaning  and  rus- 
tling in  the  wind.  Some  day.  Its  serried,  white 
crosses  and  stars  of  David  will  be  set  off  by 
freshly  raked  gravel  paths  and  cool  green 
lawns,  as  in  Brookwood  outside  London,  as 
in  the  American  cemetery  by  the  lake  near 
Oran,  or  at  sun-baked  Ponte  Ollvo  looking 
down  across  the  plain  of  Gela  toward  the 
lapping  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
But  on  that  day  It  was  a  lonely  expanse  of 
sticky  black  mud,  with  yawning  holes  of  sad 
familiar  shape  and  depth  dug  in  low  rows 
lined  by  white  tape. 

In  one  corner,  the  day's  harvest  of  the  dead 
lay  piled.  Some  were  Just  as  they  had  come, 
fresh-fallen  from  the  field  of  battle,  blood- 
stained and  gory.  Some,  from  the  field  and 
evacuation  hospitals,  still  wore  their  splints 
and  bandages,  now  sadly  soiled,  disarranged, 
and  shaken  loose,  mute,  melancholy  evidence 
of  the  fervent  but  vain  attempts  of  medical 
corpsmen  to  save  them.  Others  lay  wrapped 
in  their  mud-spattered,  sDggy,  white  duck 
sacks,  which  serve  as  mattresses  for  the  liv- 
ing and  as  burial  shrouds  for  the  dead. 

Here  lay  the  youth  of  America,  modem 
youth,  capable  of  going  out  with  an  infec- 
tious grin  and  a  hasty  prayer,  and  dying  for 
an  Ideal:  dying  for  the  America  they  knew 
and  loved,  dying  for  lands  and  peoples  un- 
known to  them.  Across  the  swirling,  swollen 
Meuse  behind  them,  were  the  lands  they  had 
liberated,  where  the  streets  had  been 
thronged  with  people  who  greeted  them  with 
wild  shouts  of  acclaim,  music,  and  laughter, 
with  tears,  kisses,  handclasps,  and  a  torrent 
of  grateful  words.  They  had  tasted  the  brief, 
exhilarating  glory  of  the  liberator  and.  then, 
they,  too.  had  been  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  war — forever  freed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  farthermost  hill 
lay  the  land  those  still  living  would  conquer 
and.  In  conquering,  liberate  from  thralldom. 
I  thought  of  Rui>ert  Brooke  and  his  little 
corner  of  the  earth  that  would  be  forever 
England.  I  thought  of  Alan  Seeger  and  his 
youthful  springtime  rendezvous  at  some  dis- 
puted barricade.  I  thought  of  the  gentle, 
kindly  Joyce  Kilmer  and  his  trumpet-note  of 
young  death  floating  clear  In  the  wood  of 
Rouge  Bouquet.  I  thought  of  all  the  others 
of  that  great  and  youthful  host  who.  so  little 
time  ago,  had  also  died  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy — and  for  us.  ^ 

The  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  mourn- 
ful sound  of  picks  and  shovels  hacking  at  the 
soft  yielding  earth — gateway  to  the  only 
peace  thousands  of  our  boys,  who  fought  for 
peace,  would  ever  know.  I  locked  again  upon 
the  stricken,  scarred,  shocking  remains  of 
fun-loving,  peace-loving  Americans  lately 
turned  soldier,  who,  stout-hearted,  strong- 
limbed,  vibrant,  and  daring,  had  fallen  facing 
the  foe  upon  the  soil  to  which  they  had  car- 
ried the  Cag  of  freedom.  I  stood  with  them 
in  the  dank  mud  while  the  chlH,  gray,  drip- 
ping fcg  and  marrow-searching  cold  hugged 
me,  and  I  prayed  then,  as  today  I  pray,  that 
love  and  tolerance  may  quench  the  fires  of 
bigotry  and  hate  and  in  their  ashes  we  may 
plant  the  seeds  of  peace. 

Standing  here  with  our  hallowed.  sUent 
dead,  thinking  of  those  newly  laid  to  rest, 
and  all  our  sleeping  soldiers  who,  through- 
out the  life  of  our  United  States,  selflessly 
have  spent  themselves  to  make  this  Nation 
consecrate.  I  ponder  the  great  and  sacred 
trust  our  mighty  dead  have  laid  upon  us. 
Sorrow,  pity,  pride,  hope,  and  faith  well  high 
in  my  heart  as  I  beg  you  barken  to  the  plea 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier: 

O  ye  who  live  and  walk  the  earth  today. 
Think  ye  of  me,  think  not  I  quiet  sleep! 
X  am  the  witness  of  your  present  need. 
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I  am  the  reason  you  may  not  retreat. 
I  am  the  trumpet  calling  you  to  wake. 
Bravely  to  live,  lest  all  that  I  have  won 
Should  yet  be  lost;  that  painfuUy  beyond 
Our  Ulumph  dearly  bought  with  blood  and 

tears. 
The  anguished  spending  of  a  million  lives 
Should  be  in  vain;  and  end  again  In  war's 
Beginning — bitter  bartering  of  fcleod! 
O  ye  who  live,  lift  up  youir  eyes  today! 
Though  mine  are  closed  on  Time,  I  truly  see 
The  wisdom  and  the  glory  of  Cod's  plan! 
Each  man  permitted  in  some  little  way, 
A  minor  part  within  one  sacrifice — 
Of  us  who  died  and  you  who  yet  must  live. 
What  we  did  yesterday  for  you.  must  you 
Now  do  for  us,  and  bear  the  burden  dropped 
From   out   oiir   dying   hands.      Lift   up   the 

torch 
We  now  must  needs  put  down  and  tr\ist  to 

you 
Through  all  the  years  to  come.    Lift  up  this 

host — 
America,  the  hope  of  all  the  world! 
For  all  men  sense  with  darkling  prophecy 
That  if  America  shall  fail,  true  peace 
Upon  the  earth  will  never  come! 
Today  He  comes,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  when 

peace 
Seems  poised  for  flight.     And  since  He  comes 
To  promise  us  H^  grace  and  bless  our  souls. 
We  may  take  hope  for  what  is  yet  to  be! 
We  shall  not  fall  who  put  in  God  our  trust, 
V/e  shall  not  want  who  generously  give. 
We  shall  b3  fed  who  feed  the  hunger-worn. 
We  shall  be  healed  who  bind  our  neighbor's 

wounds. 
We  shall  be  found  acceptable  and  live 
Immortal — Immortal    make    our    land,    and 

save 
Ovu  Unknown  Soldier's  sainted  sacrifice. 
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Address  of  Gen.  Qarence  H.  Kells,  Direc- 
tor, Port  of  Boston  Aathonty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  25,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  an  address  delivered  by 
Gen.  Clarence  H.  Kells,  director.  Port  of 
Boston  Authority,  at  the  Maritime  Day 
luncheon  held  in  Boston.  Mass.,  on 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1S46.  This  speech 
was  given  by  one  who  is  in  a  position  to 
know  personally  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  merchant  marine  during 
the  past  years  and  is  a  most  able,  force- 
ful, and  constructive  speech.  Gen.  Clar- 
ence H.  Kells.  in  his  well-prepared  ad- 
dress, cited  many  and  various  reasons  for 
a  better  and  busier  port  of  Boston.  We 
all  congratulate  him  on  his  worth-while 
presentation  with  the  sincere  hope  that 
he  will  obtain  the  well-needed  support  of 
all  parties  concerned  to  bring  about  this 
reality. 

Today  the  Nation  celebrates  National  Mari- 
time Day — a  day  set  aside  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  honor  our  merchant 
marine.  This  day  commemorates  the  anni- 
versary of  the  departure  of  the  8.  8.  Savan' 
nah,  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1819  on  its  first 
transocean  crossing  using  steam  propulsion. 

In  all  parts  of  the  continental  United 
States,  and  In  many  other  places,  groups  to- 
talling in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  are  this 
day  meeting  as  we  are  meeting  to  reflect  upon 
the  past,  to  attempt  to  presage  the  future. 


I  believe  that  today  is  an  approprlaU  one 
on  wtiich  to  take  stock  of  our  present  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  role  which  it  will  play 
in  the  economic  life  of  our  country  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America 
should  have  a  real  interest  In  this  day,  not 
because  it  marks  an  anniversary,  for  anni- 
versaries are.  afur  all.  only  the  mUestoncs  of 
a  long  Journey,  but  because  thU  anniversary 
may  bs  the  beginning  of  the  Ate  and  faU 
of  our  American  merchant  marine.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  a  merchant  marine — aJrong. 
loyal,  and  elQcient— is  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  of  national  security. 

Without  a  merchant  marine  our  Nation 
cannot  prosper  in  pzace.  nor  can  it  defend 
itself  fully  from  the  penis  of  war. 

It  was  a  Boston  man,  tlie  Honorable  Joaeph 
P.  Kennedy,  who  was  the  leader  in  bringing 
to  a  reality  a  strong  merchant  marine  policy 
in  1936.  and  the  ships,  the  shipyards,  and 
the  spirit  of  that  act  became  the  foundation 
of  oia-  now  great  merchant  marine. 

This  National  Maritime  Day  of  1946  finds 
the  United  States  with  the  largest  merchant 
marine  In  all  history,  and  yet  suflerlng  from 
a  critical  shortage  of  vessels  of  a  suitable 
type  to  €lve  Immediate  stimulus  to  world 
trade,  which  died  when  war  clouds  darkened 
the  world. 

We  find  that  our  merchant  marine  con- 
sists largely  of  Libertys,  Victorys,  and  trans- 
ports. 

The  Libertys  are  old,  slow,  and  unsuitable 
for  trade  competition. 

The  Victorys — newer  In  design  and  faster — 
are  better  suited  to  enter  postwar  commerce; 
while  the  Transports,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
experts,  are  not  adaptable  for  passenger  use. 

Large  and  excellent  bulk  tankers  are  in 
excess  of  p>06twar  needs,  but  we  have  prac- 
tically no  special  ships. 

We  face  a  shortage  of  special  service  craft 
such  as;  Refrigerated  ships,  specialized  tank- 
ers, grain  vessels,  colliers,  lumber  ships,  sea 
trains,  vehicle  carriers,  special  coastal  ships, 
and  passenger  ships. 

Until  these  can  be  built  and  their  trade 
developed,  the  Victorys  and  the  few  newer 
cargo  ships,  and  the  aging,  war-weary  pas- 
senger ships  must  go  to  world  ports  to  com- 
pete for  the  commerce  of  the  seas. 

Thus  we  see  that  despite  our  greet  fleet  of 
war-built  vessels,  we  are  not  in  as  goexl  a  po- 
sition as  many  believe. 

We  do  have,  however,  excellent  personnel 
to  man  our  ships.  The  urge  of  all-out  war 
brought  many  new  faces  to  our  merchant- 
marine  crews.  The  necessities  of  war  de- 
veloped instruments  and  skill  in  navigation 
second  to  none  in  all  the  world. 

The  Navy,  and  the  Army.  too.  contributed 
training  schools.  Intense  study,  coupled  with 
experience,  produced  reinforcements  to  our 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  merchant  marine  that  were 
of  great  aid  during  the  war,  and  will  remain 
of  utmost  value  In  the  postwar  era  ahead. 

We  can,  and  do,  have  a  lot  of  confidence  In 
th*  crews  of  our  vessels,  and  In  their  future 
performance. 

Some  will  point  out  that  foreign  nations 
are  worse  off  than  we.  This  is  generally  true, 
but  It  is  no  reason  why  we,  as  a  nation, 
should  lose  valuable  time  in  creating  our 
own  peacetime  merchant  marine  on  sound 
principles — much  as  we  did  after  World 
War  I,  but  this  time  to  meet  a  greater  world 
trade  challenge. 

The  qulck-on-the-trigger  critic  may  leap 
to  his  feet  and  say.  "Well,  why  not  get 
going?"  That's  not  too  bad  a  snap  edict, 
either,  but  first  let  tis  take  a  quick  look  at 
the  problems  which  now  confront  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  before  we  support 
a  policy  of  haste. 

The  outlook  for  speedy  resumption  cf 
world  trade  Is  not  rosy,  by  any  means — for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  which  I  shall  attempt 
to  outline; 

(A)  Ttiere  la  little  or  no  world  business 
In  tight,  and  It  is  vtrtually  certain  that  many 


mpnths  wi!l  have  clapMd  befcr*  itnniMtlo 
pK)di:ctiou  of  many  major  items  rvacbw  tb* 
shipping  stage,  particularly  by  water.  Kven 
then  the  best  cxperu  w»ll  not  predict  Ui« 
length  of  Umc  which  must  pass  before  for- 
eign  countries  wUl  produce  sumcieut  goods 
fcr  us  to  import  to  wUbUab  a  balar.ca  of 
uade.  and  give  ou-  maritime  trade  the  two- 
way  haul  it  must  have  to  keep  thips  operat- 
ing on  an  econ'4nically  aound  basU. 

<B)  New  trade  routes  must  be  fxp:ored 
•nd  established,  and  eld  ones  recunsiitUked, 
and  this  de^lte  the  fact  that  marlttme  red 
tape  Is  di£couraging  no  end. 

(C>  Shore  esiablUhmMiu.  both  fosrign 
and  oomebtlc.  must  be  set  up  and  placed  on 
a  firm  business  foundation. 

(D)  Peacetime  operating  costs  b€fc«  Pearl 
Harbor  are  no  longer  applicable,  ard  WAriime 
ccsu  cannot  hi  used  as  a  yardstick  for  the 
ImmedUte  future. 

These  problems  and  many  others  must  be 
faced  in  our  poatwar  operations. 

Many  fear,  also,  that  the  Ubor  unrevt 
prevalent  In  other  indusUles  mty  spread 
to  the  ships,  to  the  water  front  and  to  the 
yards,  and  disturb  the  at  present  fairly  cer- 
tain  performance  of  these  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  skilled  and  essential   workers 

Before  we  leave  the  national  picture  to 
touch  upon  our  home  port  and  It*  pn  blems. 
which  naturally  affect  us  personally  more 
than  do  worM  problems.  It  is  only  fitting 
that  we  should  pay  lespectful  tribute  to 
the  merchant  marine  and  Its  allied  indus- 
tries for  the  splendid  manner  in  vhich  it 
plaved   Its  part  dxu-tng  World  War  11. 

It  is  true  that  the  ahtpyard  workers— frcm 
blueprint  room  to  commissioning  berth — 
worked  In  comparative  safety  and  under  the 
best  attainable  working  conditions,  but  we 
must  recognize  that  they  prexluced  the 
ships — good  ships— In  quantities  and  at  a 
spoed  which  astonished  our  own  leaders  and 
brought  mortal  terror  to  the  leaders  of  our 
enemies. 

Praise  is  deser\-ed  by  our  water-front 
workers  who  loaded  the  greatest  tonnage  of 
history — wartime  or  peace. 

The  water-front  workers  of  this  Nation 
loaded  the  staggering,  unbelievable  amount 
of  268.283.000  tons  during  the  war  years. 
meeting  convoy  hours  night  and  day.  in  every 
kind  of  weather. 

They  met  the  challenge  put  to  them  more 
than  halfway. 

When  we  are  giving  praise  for  war  con- 
tributions, we  must  not  forget  these  waLer- 
front  workers  and  their  battle  cry,  "You  can't 
sail  them  If  they  are  not  loaded." 

As  for  the  crews,  these  soldiers  of  the  sea 
sailed  as  truly  Into  the  unknown  es  did  the 
first  sailors  who  ventured  in  flimsy  craft  into 
the  uncharted  Atlantic. 

They  met  the  test  with  the  rame  wUl  and 
same  courage  as  they  faced  the  same  dangers 
as  the  soldier  going  Into  battle.  Torpedo 
and  bomb  and  mine  were  waiting  for  tbem — 
perhaps  Just  over  the  horizon,  perhaps  a  few 
feet  away. 

The  masters  of  our  veeeels  will  perhaps 
never  receive  the  credit  due  them.  All  but 
a  few  of  them  are  unknown  to  the  public 
which  owes  them  so  much,  yet  theirs  were 
the  long  days  and  nlghte  of  tension  as  the 
mighty  bridge  of  ships  was  built  around  the 
world. 

There  must  always  be  special  mention  of 
the  brave  men  who  sailed  the  tankers  and 
the  ammunition  ships.  The  odds  were 
always  high  against  tbem,  yet  they  never 
shirked  and  never  failed  to  sail. 

A  place  high  on  the  honor  roll  of  Mari- 
time Day  is  due  to  the  Nary  and  Coast  Guard, 
the  brave  men  who  gave  convoy  protection 
to  our  ships  and  furnishing  the  fighting  gun 
crews  on  all  our  vessels. 

And  last  we  come  to  the  masters  and  crews 
of  the  ships  which  carried  the  most  precious 
cargo  of  all.  the  cargo  so  hlglxly  Important 
that  without  It— or  even  with  the  Ices  oi  • 
part  of  It — the  war  could  have  been  lost. 
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A  am  Uie  witness  of  your  present  need. 


tne  past,  to  attempt  to  presage  the  future.       In  sight,  and  It  is  TlrttxalJy  certain  that  many      p«rt  of  It — tb«  war  could  bave  been  lost. 
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That  precious  cargo  was  made  up  of  your 
sons  and  daughters — America's  mighty  Army. 

Often  far  overloaded — vulnerable,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  days,  to  air  and  under- 
water attack— the  transport  fleet  stood  al- 
ways ready  to  deliver  its  precloiis  human 
cargo  to  all  parU  of  the  world. 

When  we  realise  that  more  than  8.000,000 
men  and  women  of  our  services  were  carried 
acrcM  the  seas,  with  very  small— but  none- 
theless tragic — losses  (In  fact,  leas  than 
a.OOOl,  we  must  acknowledge  our  debt  to  the 
men  of  the  transport  fleet,  and  a  very  real 
debt  It  Is. 

The  War  Shipping  Administration  leaves 
•  great  record  for  hUtory.  Experts  still 
ponder'  Its  record  of  doing  things  that 
•"couldn't  be  done." 

Briefly,  here  are  some  of  Its  accomplish- 
ments; 

Requisitioned  from  owners  and  operated 
all  the  existing  tonnage,  large  ships  and 
small,  home  flag  and  foreign  flag. 

Built  more  than  4.C00  cargo  ships. 

Built  troop  transports  and  special -type 
vessels  to  carry  everything  from  planes  to 
bulldozers  to  Jeeps. 

Trained  1,503  officers  and  110,000  seamen, 
and  used  more  than  200.CO0  men  to  sail  our 
ships. 

Several  weeks  ago,  at  a  get-together  of 
military  and  naval  personnel — high  and  low 
In  rank— which,  by  the  way.  proved  to  be 
the  last  military  round-up  for  some  of  us. 
myself  included,  the  boya  got  around  to  the 
always  debatable  question  that  comes  up 
after  every  war.  Who  won  the  war? 

Some  of  the  officers  suggested  that  we 
settle  the  qu?stlon  once  and  for  all. 

A  vote  was  suggested,  secret,  too.  and  Just 
to  make  It  a  little  easier  to  decide,  two 
questions  were  asked: 

What  Inaivldual  contributed  most  to  win - 
nlni*  the  war? 

What  implement  actually  d:d  win  the  war? 

Well,  the  voting  was  slow,  as  these  veterans 
of  organization,  selective  service,  supply. 
movement,  plans,  and  battle  pondered  these 
twrt  questions. 

'  'hen  the  votes  were  in  and  counted,  the 
resu'u  astonished  some  of  the  boys  who  so 
loved  their  Sherman  and  Grant  tanks— or 
who  swore  than  the  B-17's  did  the  Job  all 
alone. 

Ti'.cse  and  other  Implements  got  some 
votes,  but  73  percent  of  the  votes  went  to 
one  Implement  of  war — and  of  peace,  too, 
since  It  rerves  In  that  dual  capacity. 

The  winner — ships. 

Ships.  £0  vital  to  any  war.  did — these  vet- 
eran leaders  decided — play  the  leading  part 
In  the  global  conflict. 

I  think  I  see  curiosity  registered  on  some 
fac?s  r.s  tD  who  came  out  first  in  the  voting 
on  the  other  question.  "What  Individual  cou- 
trlb'jted  most  to  winning  the  war?" 

Well,  the  vote  was  almost  imanimous  for 
the  wartime  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Gen. 
George  C.  Ma.'shall. 

That  brings  us  home  to  Boston  and  our 
own  problems,  past,  present,  and  future. 

What  I  have  to  say  now  Is  more  of  a  report 
to  you.  similar  to  that  of  a  newspaperman 
sent  to  a  strange  land  to  report  on  the  habits 
of  the  people,  man-bullt  structures  and  na- 
ure's  bounty. 

Thi.s  report  is  Intended,  not  as  criticism, 
but  to  present  to  ycu  the  port  of  Boston  as 
I  see  It. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  ills  and 
nssda  of  the  port  of  Boston  over  the  last  40 

JTMUTB. 

Our  greatest  boosters— like  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Pltagerald,  Gov.  Maurice  Tcbln, 
Senator  Leveret t  Saltonstall.  Congressman 
John  McCormack.  Mayor  Curley.  and  many 
other  public  and  private  citizens — have 
pointed  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  port  of  Boston  time  and  again,  and 
■MMt  of  you  know  what  they  are,  but  I  want 
to  mention  some  of  them  to  give  you  a  com- 
plete report — and  give  it  to  other  porta,  too, 


and  to  anyone,  anywhere,  who  will  listen,  so 
that  National  Maritime  Day,  1946,  will  be 
recorded  not  only  as  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  a  great  day 
In  our  history,  but  as  a  day  on  which  was 
sounded  the  keynote  of  a  better  and  busier 
port  of  Boston. 

As  I  go  around  the  port  of  Boston  In  a 
thorough  and  critical  review  of  this  harbor 
and  its  water  front,  I  see  a  lot  of  things  the 
average  citizen  of  Boston  never  will  see.  and 
1  sense  deep  Inside  that  here,  of  all  the 
ports  of  the  world,  Is  the  one  that  has  the 
natural  advantages  to  live  again  as  a  great 
port;  and  I  sense  also  that  now  is  probably 
the  only  opportunity  the  port  of  Boston  will 
ever  have  to  regain  its  former  importance 
as  a  world  port. 

This,  then.  Is  the  critical  period,  and  those 
who  say,  'Walt  until  we  see  If  business  gets 
better."  or  "Walt  till  next  year,"  will  find 
opportunity  gone,  never  to  return. 

I  see  here  many  advantages  and  some  dis- 
advantages, and  I  mention  some  of  them  so 
that  we  may  discuss  how  we  expect  to  exploit 
our  advantages  and  at  the  same  time  over- 
come the  disadvantages;  and  then,  too.  I 
might  as  well  admit  that  I  have  an  ulterior 
motive,  because  we  need  your  support. 

Solid,  unselfish,  far-reaching  si:pport  of 
the  same  caliber  you  gave  the  war  effort  in 
Boston,  and  the  same  kind  you  gave  other 
successful  public  projects  in  Boston,  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  New  England. 

The  port  of  Boston  was  one  of  the  foremost 
ports  of  the  world  less  than  a  century  ago. 
It  did  not  reach  this  world  prominence  by 
accident.  It  reached  that  high  place  through 
the  courage,  vision,  and  will  of  its  citizens, 
management,  and  labor. 

Those  citizens  who  were  willing  to  give 
financial  support  to  world  shipping  and  those 
workers,  both  shipbuilders  and  waterfront 
labor,  who  put  so  much  pride  and  skill  Into 
their  work,  brought  wealth  and  fame  to  our 
seaport. 

No  one  man  can  accomplish  the  task 
alone — no  one  group  or  committee.  V/e 
must  all  work  together,  solidly,  and  untir- 
ingly, for  the  prcminence  we  deserve  again. 

S:<me  of  the  advantages  of  the  port,  as  I 
see  them,  are: 

The  harbor:  A  beautiful  deep-water  har- 
bor, close  to  the  sea,  sheltered,  and  large 
enough  for  cur  use. 

Labor:   Skilled  and  plentiful. 

Management:  Good — better,  I  would  say, 
than  fcund  In  many  other  ports. 

Facilities:  What  few  we  have  are  good,  and 
sufficient  to  start  our  program. 

Rail  and  highway:  Excellent,  and  fully 
capable  of  meeting  a  peak  load. 

Planning:  Your  port  authority  Is  composed 
of  the  best  men  In  the  Commonwealth's  In^ 
dustries.  It  Is  certainly  a.s  good  as  any  other 
port  authority.  It  has  experience  and  genu- 
ine enthusiasm.  Men  such  as  Chairman 
James  R.  Nolen.  John  J,  DelMonte,  L.  U, 
EdgehlU.  and  ^John  F.  Fitzgerald,  former 
Chairman  Henry  J.  Nichols,  and  Commis- 
sioner-elect Gerald  Henderson  are  firmly  and 
actively  interested  in  the  future  of  our  port. 

Legislation :  The  port  of  Boston  has  a  good, 
sound  organization,  backed  solidly  by  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  the  members  of  the 
executive  council,  and  the  General  Cotirt  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

With  these  advantages  we  look  squarely  at 
the  present  and  gaze  with  confidence  at  the 
future,  not  forgetting  some  of  the  disad- 
vantages we  must  overcome. 

Let  me  enumerate  some,  as  I  see  them: 

One  disadvantage  stands  out  as  important. 

It  is  the  same  that  other  ports  face,  and 
will  be  no  more  difficult  to  overcome  here 
than  In  other  ports. 

We  must  rebuild  cur  port  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  to  it  Its  rightful  share  of  the 
world's  trade. 

To  rebuild  our  pert  we  have  planned  two 
modern  ocean  terminals.     These  will  berth 
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seven  modem  cargo  vessels,  with  adequate 
shed  space,  good  rail  and  highway  connec- 
tions, and  with  every  modern  device  to  ex- 
pedite the  handling  of  cargo.  They  will  be 
rivaled  by  no  other  ocean  terminals  in  the 
world.  We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  hasten 
the  day  on  which  construction  will  begin. 

To  secure  our  share  of  the  world's  trade, 
our  plans  Include: 

Branch  offices  in  three  major  cities  of  the 
United  States;  also  close  contact  with  New 
England  shippers  and  manufacturers;  co- 
operation with  importers  and  exporters;  more 
coastal  and  Intercoastal  trade;  standard  port 
costs.  Including  wharfage,  tariffs,  and  freight 
rates;  better  working  conditions  for  water- 
front labor,  so  that  their  results  will  attract 
new  trade  to  our  port. 

Labor  should  come  In  for  some  discussion 
lest  some  misunderstand  the  reason  why  I 
mention  it  as  an  important  Item  In  our  plans. 

Labor  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  factors 
of  a  good  port.  Upon  labors  performance 
resus  a  port's  reputation,  and  the  reputation 
of  a  pert  is  known  to  the  world. 

One  disadvantage  of  Boston  Is  that  the 
Individual  v;ater-front  worker  doss  not  recog- 
nize his  proprietary  right  in  the  port.  This 
applies  not  only  to  Boston  but  to  almost  every 
other  port.  He  has  a  great  Interest  In  the 
development  of  the  port — but  does  he  know 
It? 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  water- 
front workers  know  how  much  they  can  con- 
tribute to  bringing  back  world  trade  to 
Boston. 

The  woikers  on  the  water-front  prosper  cr 
face  depression;  undergo  greater  anxiety  and 
suff?r  fin.incial  gain  or  loss  In  greater  pro- 
portion than  many  others  as  the  business 
of  the  port  surges  or  lags;  yet  civic  groups, 
committees,  planning  agencies,  and  even 
management  too  ofcen  neglect  to  Inform 
them  cf  their  obligation  cr  Insist  that  they 
have  a  part  In  the  great  civic  project  that  a 
pert  constitutes. 

As  I  stated,  the  water-front  worker  prcba- 
hly  does  not  know  how  much  is  at  stake, 
and  how  much  end  how  quickly  he  Is  affected. 
I  believe  thf.t  If  he  did  know,  he  would  give 
a  little  more  and  better  work. 

We  must  awaken  this  often-criticized, 
usually  forgotten,  and  rarely  praised  water- 
front worker  to  his  responsibility  to  his  port, 
and  ask  his  support,  too.  In  all  programs 
which  affect  him  most. 

During  the  war  I  came  Into  intimate  con- 
tact v.lth  laboi;  in  seven  great  American  sea- 
ports, and  surveyed  a  number  of  foreign 
ports.  I  am  firm  In  my  belief  that  Boston's 
water-front  labor  is  better  by  far  than  its 
critics  rate  It,  and  will  meet  the  challenge 
of  postwar  trade  with  skill  and  good  per- 
formance. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  day — 

WHXEE  DO  WE  CO  FROM   HE?:!? 

If  you  ask  It  of  an  Indlvidual^ndependent 
and  free — the  answer  can  be :  "Anywhere  you 
choose."  but  when  it  Is  asked  cf  a  great  pert 
and  city  composed  of  citizens,  civic  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  shipping  and  industrial 
organizations,  labor  and  management,  news- 
papers, and  thousands  of  other  Interested 
and  disinterested  groups,  then  the  answer  is 
not  so  simple. 

In  that  case,  you  go  where  the  strcrger  or 
more  aggressive  group  takes  you,  the  major- 
ity, or  one  group,  does  not  always  lead. 

Now.  are  we  to  go  back  to  the  era  of  1921 
to  1940,  or  ahead  to  a  new  era  of,  let  us  s?.y, 
1946  to  1951? 

In  the  period  1926-40,  Boston's  Imports  and 
exports  by  water  amounted  to  an  average 
of  about  3.0G00C0  tons  cf  general  cargo  a 
year,  and  foreign  ocean  passengers  totalled 
several  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Njt  a  tad 
record,  and  sizable  enough  to  make  these 
of  you  who  developed  this  era  feel  pretty 
good. 

But  you  cannot  measure  your  futiu-e  busi- 
ness by  the  past  in  this  new  era.    The  new 


era  of  1946-51  will  not  produce  the  cargo 
and  passenger  business  of  the  1921-41  pe- 
riod unless  there  U  sound  planning,  aggres- 
sive selling,  and  modem  facilities. 

You  had  your  planning  of  1921  to  1941.  and 
It  was  good  planning. 

Under  the  mayor,  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
John  Levins.  James  L.  Truden,  Richard  Park- 
hurst,  and  David  Howie,  your  port  sailed 
along  fairly  well  until  it  ran  into  the  1939 
European  wcr  storm,  and  before  you  could 
get  ready  to  meet  the  troubles  of  those  2 
years  of  our  prewar  period,  we  were  Into  the 
war,  and  all  plans  were  laid  aside  to  give  all 
to  the  war  effort. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recently 
estimated  that  If  postwar  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable to  the  United  States  in  fcreign  trade, 
as  much  as  17,000,000.000  worth  of  gocds 
will  go  In  each  direction  per  year. 

If  this  estimate  of  •14.0O0.0O0.0C0  In  trade 
holds  true,  It  means  big  buslnet^s.  Boston 
deserv-es  Its  share,  but  Boston  will  not  re- 
ceive its  rightful  share  of  this  worH  trade 
unless  we  act  now. 

Lafbor,  management,  facilities,  building, 
selling,  public  spirit,  and  all  the  essentials 
to  a  successful  enterprise  must  bind  to- 
gether and  stay  together  as  we  enter  the 
1946-51  era  with  determination  to  make 
Boston  jthe  port  which  the  city,  the  com- 
monwealth, and  New  England  deserve,  a 
better  and  busier  one. 

With  this  pledge  let  us  thank  our  God 
that  He  gave  us  Boston  harbor,  so  we  can 
serve  the  world  the  products  New  England 
makes,  and  let  us  give  thanks  for  a  mer- 
chant marine  that  will  stand  fast  in  peace 
as  it  did  In  war,  to  carr>-  our  goods  to  those 
who  need  them  and  who  will  use  them  for 
peace  and  happiness. 

Let  us  also  pledge  that  through  our  com- 
bined efforts  a  friendly  spirit  of  rivalry  will 
bind  us  closer  to  all  other  world  ports. 
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Labor  Cod«  Framework,  Ready-Made 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OP  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  May  25,  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Febru- 
ary, when  this  House  was  considering 
the  Case  bill,  I  introduced  H.  R.  5367, 
which  would  establish  a  labor  code  for 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes 
without  having  to  resort  to  the  cosUy 
method  of  strikes. 

In  view  of  the  present  labor  crisis  I 
wish  to  call  attention  of  the  House  to 
that  bill,  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor.  The  measure  includes  many  of 
the  features  of  the  Ball-Burton-Hatch 
bill. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  have  printed  in  tha 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  IC.  which  ex- 
plains the  general  purposes  of  the  legis- 
lation I  propose. 

A  LABOR-COSE  rRAMEWORK.  READT-MACK 

Under  the  imminent  threat  of  a  Nation- 
wide rail  tie-up,  and  in  Its  hurry  to  curb  John 
L.  Lewis,  there  Is  danger  that  Congress  may  cto 
no  more  than  turn  out  a  legislative  hodge- 
podge. This  might  strike  sharply  at  some 
special  situations,  but  accomplish  worse  than 
nothing  toward  building  a  legal  framework 
within  which  American  iudtistry  and  labor 
can  v.-o'k  out  their  differences  without  resort 
to  private  wars. 


What  ts  needed  is  a  comprebcasiTe  and 
consistent  cede,  not  merely  potshou  at 
union  "royalties'  or  "the  fcmenters  of 
strikes."  It  might  be  argued  that  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  allows  Congress  no 
time  to  build  such  a  code  from  scratch.  Thst 
is  possibly  uue.  If  such  were  necessarv.  But 
it  18  not.  Something  that  is  very  ttearly  a 
code  already  exists  and  la  available  In  the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch  bill,  long  sidetracked  In  a 
Senate  committee  because  of  labor  oppoeiUon, 

Of  all  the  labor  bills  now  before  Congress 
this  "B-iHZ  bill"  Is  the  mcst  carefully  drawr., 
comprehensive,  and  consistent. 

A  few  days  ago  this  newspaper  called  for  a 
labor  code  which  wotild — 

1.  Limit,  to  near  the  vanifhlng  point,  the 
right  to  strike  in  public  utHtttcs  and  other 
services  vital  to  public  saiety  and  welfare, 
but  at  th?  same  time  give  special  p:otectioa 
to  the  workers  a:'ainst  the  self-interest  of 
ownersh.p  and  management. 

2.  Facilitate  the  functioning  of  true  col- 
lective bargaining  and  voluntary  agreemenu 
throughout  all  indtistry. 

3.  Stimulate  the  resurgence  cf  healthy 
minoriiles  within  the  ranks  both  of  all  labor 
and  union  labor  by  emending  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Warner  Act  which  have  aided 
the  growth  of  labor  monopolies  and  by  new 
legislation  which  would  make  democratic 
control  within  unions  a  matter  of  public 
ccncern. 

The  Ba!l-Burton-Hatch  bill  goes  a  long 
way  toward  every  one  of  these  objectives  save 
the  very  last.  It  requires  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes  which  directly  period  the 
public  safety  and  welfare,  at  the  same  time 
setting  up  machinery  to  insure  fair  treatment 
of  the  workers'  interests.  It  would  establish 
and  extend  to  all  of  Industry  the  services  of 
a  strengthened  mediation  and  arbitration 
service. 

It  would  require  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  maintain  the  status  quo  while 
exhausting  the  procedures  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment before  resorting  to  strikes  or  lock-outs, 
and  would  enforce  this  provision  by  court 
Injunction  If  necessary  (without  the  Indis- 
criminate resort,  to  injunction  which  seems  a 
dar.ger  In  the  Case  bill ) . 

The  Ball-Burton-Hatch  bill  would  amend 
the  Wagner  Act  to  extend  the  definition  of 
"unfair  labor  practices"  to  the  acts  of  em- 
ployees and  unions  as  well  as  to  employe:  s. 
It  would  bar  the  "closed  shop,  closed  union" 
situation,  and  require  tliat  cloccd-shcp  con- 
tracts rest  on  a  much  more  clearly  decisive 
choice  of  the  employees  concerned  than  the 
law  now  provides. 

So-called  labor  racketeering  would  have  to 
be  handled  by  amendment  or  by  separate  leg- 
islation, as  would  safeguarding  democratic 
processes  within  union.s.  But,  gentlemen  of 
th2  Congress,  why  waste  time  trying  to  un- 
scramble the  Case  bill  egg  or  putting  together 
another  piece  of  legislation  by  the  patch- 
work m?lhod  when  you  have  an  architect's 
design  ready  and  waiting? 


Jobn  Baell  Snyder 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1946 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  John  Bt^ztJ.  Sntpc^,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
like  this  when  we  honor  the  memory  of 
our  departed  colleagues,  I  want  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  J.  Bttexl  Snydeh.  who 


sen'cd  with  me  on  the  Csmmlttee  on 
Appropriations. 

He  was  old-fashioned  and  sincere,  and 
in  his  death  Uie  House  and  the  NaUon 
lost  a  valuable  friend. 

His  death  was  one  of  the  greatest 
shocks  we  have  received,  bccau.se  it  came 
with  such  suddenness.  Truly  it  recalls 
the  Biblical  admonition  that  death  comes 
as  a  thief  in  the  night 


l^llliam  Olin  Buifin 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1946 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  V.'rLLiAM  Oltn  Euecm.  late  a  Rjtre- 
sentative  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  four  colleagues  In  the 
House  who  have  pas.sed  away  since  our 
last  memorial  senice  and  to  whom  we 
pay  tribute  today,  the  one  whom  I  knew 
best  and  had  been  most  closely  as^ocI- 
ated  with  was  the  Honorable  Wiluam 
Olin  Eubgin  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina,  whose  death 
occurred  on  April  11,  1946. 

Mr.  EuRciN  became  a  Member  of  the 
House  on  January  3.  1S39,  and  was  at 
once  made  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House  upon 
which  committee  he  remained  a  member 
continuously  throughout  his  service. 
Because  of  my  membership  upon  that 
committee,  I  therefore  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  him. 

V/hen  I  was  active  In  the  practice  of 
law  I  used  to  say  that  the  best  way  to 
know  a  man  was  to  practice  law  with  him, 
and  since  my  service  in  the  House  I  have 
found  that  the  best  way  to  know  a  col- 
league Is  to  serve  with  him  upon  the 
same  committee. 

Bill  BrrciN,  as  T  aflTectlonately  called 
him,  was  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  t3 
duty,  and  during  his  more  than  7  years' 
service  upon  the  Fore'gn  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, during  the  most  critical  period  of 
cur  history,  he  rendered  a  real  service  to 
his  country.  He  became  a  member  of 
that  committee  when  the  clouds  of  war 
were  about  to  break,  or  Just  8  months 
before  Hitler  invaded  Poland.  Our  com- 
mittee at  that  time  had  much  important 
legislation  referred  to  It.  and  many  difH- 
cult  problems  of  policy  had  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  committee  in  passing  upon 
legislation.  Bills  concerning  neutrality, 
lend-lease,  and  other  kindred  subjects 
having  to  do  with  our  relations  with  other 
nations,  and  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  country  and  the  suppression  of 
the  Axis  Powers  were  all  considered  by 
our  committee,  all  of  which  was  vitally 
important  to  our  Nation. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  at  that  time 
and  since,  and  during  all  of  Mr.  BtTKCiM's 
7  years'  service  upon  the  committee,  can- 
not be  overestimated.  The  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  Mr.  McCobmacx.  ot 
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IflmsMchusetts,  when  the  death  of  Mr. 
BmeiM  wai;  announced  in.  the  House,  on 


late    beloved    colleague,    John    Buill 
SN-raiR.    I  am  sure  that  any  tribute  I 


fear  in  any  quarter.    His  was  again  the 
lifted  ax  that  he  might  smite  the  head 
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William  Olin  Burrin 


And,  certainlv  to  nn  nnf  man  i«  iTt^it       r^. 


M.       A  J. 


i M. 
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lUaaachusetts.  when  the  death  of  Mr. 
BxntciN  was  announced  in.  the  House,  on 
April  11.  in  his  tribute  to  Mr.  Burcin, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  quote  from  Mr. 
McCoKMACK's  speech  on  that  occasion: 

I  know  of  no  committee  which  in  my  time 
has  exceeded  the  contributions  made  by  the 
nembcrs  of  that  committee  during  the  war- 
time and  during  the  period  preceding  the  war, 
when  danger  was  imminent  to  our  country: 
and  in  the  consideration  of  the  ImpMrtant 
legislation  In  those  days  that  meant  so  oauch 
to  our  country  and  to  our  successful  con- 
tribution to  the  recent  war.  our  late  friend, 
as  a  member  of  that  committee  and  as  a 
Member  of'the  House,  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  but  his 
leadership  in  the  House  enables  him  to 
know  and  weigh  the  importance  of  all 
committees,  and  his  remarks  should 
carry  weight  in  the  tribute  he  paid,  not 
only  to  Mr.  Biihcin,  but  to  the  work  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

During  the  2  years  prior  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor that  Mr.  Burcin  was  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  commit- 
tee was  not  always  imanimous  as  it  was 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  frequently  there 
was  a  close  division  in  the  committee 
upon  legislation  referred  to  it.  but  at  no 
time  and  on  no  bill  did  Mr.  Burgin 
waver.  He  stood  foursquare  for  the  de- 
fense of  America  and  for  the  foreign 
policy  so  ably  advocated  by  our  then 
President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  his 
able  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull. 

Mr.  Burgin  was  a  modest  man,  he  did 
not  speak  often,  but  he  had  firm  con- 
victions which  he  defended.  He  had 
character,  ability,  and  a  devotion  to  duty 
which  are  essential  requisites  for  service 
In  the  House.  He  was  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  by  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, both  of  his  own  party  and  the 
Republican  Party.  Everyone  believed  in 
the  integrity,  loyalty,  and  devotion  to 
his  country  of  Bill  Burcin  of  North  Car- 
olina. His  passing  to  me  is  a  personal 
loss,  and  the  Nation  and  his  district  have 
lost  an  able  and  faithful  Representative. 

I  sympathize  deeply  with  his  lovely 
and  devoted  wife  in  her  sorrow  at  his 
passing,  and  also  with  the  people  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina  whom  he  had  the  honor  to 
represent  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  during  the  most  critical  period  in 
our  history. 


John  Buell  Snyder 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  FLoai&A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1946 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 

Hon.  John  Btrxu.  Sntdks.  late  a  Repre- 

•  sentatlve  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  want  to  take 
this  brief  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  our 


late  beloved  colleague,  John  Buill 
Snybir.  I  am  sure  that  any  tribute  I 
could  pay  is  inadequate.  Mr.  Snyder 
was  a  man  of  high  integrity,  a  man  who 
loved  his  fellow  man  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  demonstrate  that  love.  I  served  on 
the  same  committee  with  Mr.  Sntder 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  trip 
around  the  world  with  him.  I  always 
found  him  kind,  considerate,  and  very 
sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others.  I 
feel  that  the  greatest  tribute  I  can  pay 
to  him  is  to  say  that  he  was  an  inteUigent 
Christian  gentleman. 


John  Buell  Snycler 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1946 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  John  Bcell  Sntdeh.  lal^  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

The  lighted  windows  dim 

Are  fading  slowly. 
The  fire  that  was  so  trim 

Now  quivers  lowly. 
Go  to  the  dreamless  bed 

Where  grief  reposes. 
Thy  bock  of  toll  is  read. 

The  long  day  closes. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  ages 
and  amongst  all  civilized  peoples  it  has 
been  an  honored  custom  for  the  living 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  dead,  and  so  today 
we  are  met  here  in  response  to  that 
custom  to  pay  a  meed  of  tribute  to  three 
Senators  and  four  Representatives,  in- 
cluding the  Honorable  John  Buell 
Snyder,  who  departed  this  life  within 
the  last  year. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Mr. 
Snyder  from  the  time  he  joined  us  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress, 
and  I  coimt  fruitful  the  many  hours  we 
conversed  about  our  country's  general 
welfare  and  the  work  of  the  House,  in 
which  he  was  ever  intensely  interested. 

It  was  easily  discernible  that  our  late 
friend  would  give  a  good  account  of  him- 
self here  because  he  had  a  ripe  mind, 
abundant  successful  experience,  and  he 
was  ambitious  to  achieve. 

His  innate  modesty  and  gracious  man- 
ners at  once  attracted  many  who  became 
warm  friends,  and,  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  legislative  experience  here,  he 
became  the  sagacious  counselor  of  men 
dealing  with  large  affairs,  especially  con- 
cerning our  national  defense.  Under 
his  wise  leadership  the  House  voted  more 
appropriations  for  national  defense  than 
were  ever  provided  for  any  single  purpose 
anywhere  before. 

Gifted  with  a  mind  singularly  clear, 
sagacious,  and  penetrating,  in  civil  gov- 
ernment his  decree  was  justice  to  men, 
in  war  the  duty  of  patriots.  From 
neither  did  he  ever  veer.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  to  see  the  great  danger  that  was 
upon  us  in  a  late  hour.  He  did  not  par- 
ley with  it;  he  did  not  compromise 
with  it,  nor  smother  its  expression  from 


fear  in  any  quarter.  His  was  again  the 
lifted  ax  that  he  might  smite  the  head 
t)f  the  foe  when  raised  to  endanger  his 
country.  Truly  there  was  none  more 
patriotic  and  none  more  sure  nor  more 
uncompromising  in  his  championship 
than  this  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  War  Department  appropriations. 

Nor.  sir,  did  the  beckon  of  riches  or  the 
opportunity  of  fortune  seduce  him  from 
his  sense  of  right.  When  he  began  his 
undertaking  for  men  he  remained  true 
to  the  end.  It  was  because  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  multitude  in  such  men,  in 
whom  they  beheld  the  rock  around  which 
the  vine  must  entwine  in  beauty  yet  re- 
main fixed  in  unshaken  strength.  Truly, 
sir,  his  voice  and  character  was  largely 
part  of  the  rock  of  our  salvation.  When 
we  reflect  upon  this  we  can  but  slightly 
measure  the  service  such  a  man  does  a 
country  such  as  ours  founded  upon  the 
will  of  the  people  and  only  abiding  so 
long  as  the  people  have  faith  in  the 
honesty  of  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  contributed  many  great  men  to  the 
world  of  circumstance  in  America.  She 
has  inscribed  in  perpetual  history  such 
memorial  as  time  affords  to  the  names 
of  great  heroes  and  wondrous  statesmen 
familiar  to  us.  We  recall  them  easily — 
Frederick  A.  C.  Muhlenberg,  William 
Bingham,  James  Ross,  Andrew  Gregg, 
Galusha  A.  Grow,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  and 
Philander  C.  Knox. 

In  Mr.  Snyder,  too,  there  was  the 
philosopher  of  government — that  gov- 
ernment that  meant  justice  to  all  men 
equally,  wherever  possible,  under  the 
law.  There  was  the  courtly  gentleman 
who  knew  not  how  to  swerve  from  duty, 
with  the  courage  of  the  sure-footed 
statesman;  a  courage  which  never 
shrank  in  an  undertaking  that  meant 
the  preservation  of  the  country  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  honor.  He  passed 
through  all  the  stages  represented  by 
all  others  and  in  himself  personified  their 
virtue. 

In  these  days  of  great  victories,  where 
they  have  been  garnered  by  other  men 
with  every  opportunity  of  favor  of  parti- 
ality, Mr.  Snyder  leaves  in  his  life  and 
memory  a  monument  of  achievement 
over  all  obstacles  to  which  after  genera- 
tions of  his  State  will  point  with  pride 
and  glory.  His  memory  will  live  Jis  an 
influence  that  will  inspire  its  citizens  to 
noble  efforts,  and  strike  to  their  lips  a 
chorus  of  praise  in  the  coming  day  and 
in  aftertime,  when  our  whole  world  shall 
know  the  new  regeneration  of  this,  our 
Republic. 

In  the  passing  of  our  friend  his  State 
and  district  have  lost  an  outstanding 
citizen  and  eminent  Representative,  the 
Nation  and  practical  democracy  have  lost 
a  patriot  and  exponent  who  clearly  un- 
derstood and  accurately  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  government,  and  I  have 
lost  a  treasured  friend. 

By  the  memory  of  our  deceased  friend, 
let  us  resolve  to  cultivate,  preserve,  and 
emulate  the  qualities  that  made  him 
worthy  and  useful;  let  us  determine  to 
meet  the  call  of  patriotic  duty  in  every 
time  of  our  country's  danger  or  need. 
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Influence  on  the  answer*  la  not  a 
■hadowy  figure  of  speech. 

It  la  very  direct  and  immediate. 

Never  before  In  the  hUtory  of  our  country 
has  there  t>een  a  time  when  the  enlighten- 
ment—the social  and  political  literacy— of 
the  individual  citizen  was  more  Important  to 


rumor,  prejudices,  and  distortion  when  they 
parade  as  fact. 

It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  find  the 
full  facts — they  may  be  too  complicated,  or 
they  may  even  not  be  known. 

Then  It  Is  Important  at  least  to  recogriize 
the  gaps  In  the  evidence  presented,  and  to 
be  clear  about  what  you  do  not  know. 


a  matter  of  time — and  a  short  time  at  that — 
before  the  so-called  secrets  will  be  known  to 
others. 

Yet  the  public  Insists,  "Let  us  keep  them  as 
long  as  we  can." 

This  Insistence  shows  a  refusal  to  recognize 
that  our  only  hope  lies  In  anticipating  the 
inevitable — It  lies  not  in  blindly  clinging  to 
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William  Clin  Buripn 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1946 

On  the  life,  charecter,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  William  Olin  Exjbcin.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  S'.ate  of  North  Carolina 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  time  he  served  in  Congress 
it  was  my  privilege  to  know  William 
O.  Burcin  intimately.  He  was  an  able 
and  conscientious  Member  who  served 
his  district,  his  party,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation  faithfully  and  well.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  he  took  a  great  interest  in  all 
efforts  being  made  to  establish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  all  nations. 

By  his  friends  William  Burgin  will  be 
remembered  best  for  his  splendid  Claris - 
tian  character.  He  was  kindly  and  tol- 
erant, always  ready  to  do  something  for 
a  friend,  and  gentle  and  friendly  to 
everyone.  My  own  idea  of  a  world  that 
could  really  live  at  peace  would  be  a  world 
in  which  there  were  more  men  such  as 
our  departed  friend.  William  Burcin. 


John  Bucll  Snyder 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   SOUTH    DAKCTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1946 

On  th2  life,  character,  and  public  6er%'lce  of 
Hon.  John  Buell  Sitydzr.  late  a  Represent- - 
ative  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  men  felt  greater  loyalty  to 
membership  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives than  did  J.  Buell  Sijvcer,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  proud  of  his  member- 
ship, and  never  permitted  himself  to  do 
anything  which  he  thought  would  dis- 
honor this  body.  If  a  course  of  action 
was  in  question  for  himself  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  War 
Department,  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
he  always  gave  the  benefit  of  any  doubt 
to  the  side  of  the  Government's  request. 
He  would  take  no  chance  where  his 
count i-y  might  suffer. 

How  important  it  was  to  America  and 
the  world  that  such  a  man  with  such  a 
guiding  principle  was  chairman  of  our 
committee  immediately  before  and  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Whatever  may  have 
been  shortcomings  in  our  war  effort, 
there  was  never  a  lack  of  funds.  And 
what  that  meant  to  getting  ammunition 
and  machines  and  food  and  clothing  on 
time  only  reflection  can  make  clear. 


And.  certainly  to  no  one  man  is  credit 

due  in  greater   degree  than   to  Buell 
Snyder. 

Personally,  however,  while  I  shall  re- 
member Buell  Snydcr  for  his  pride  in 
his  work.  I  shall  remember  him  equally 
well  for  his  personal  qualities.  He  was 
fair.  He  often  said  he  was  a  party  man — 
but  he  insisted  upon  every  courtesy  for 
members  of  the  other  party.  His  innate 
scnfe  of  honesty  and  integrity  was  such 
that  if  he  were  convinced  cf  such  issues 
in  any  situation  he  promptly  took  his 
place  in  their  behalf. 

We  came  to  know  our  chairman  inti- 
mately on  our  world  trip  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  last  year.  He  was  un- 
failing in  his  thought  f ul  concern  for  our 
every  need.  On  that  trip  he  displayed 
the  determined,  driving  purpose  which 
must  have  carried  him  through  his 
career.  Although  he  was  oldest  in  years, 
he  was  youngest  among  us  in  his  eager- 
ness to  get  goins  every  day  and  make 
the  schedule  at  every  pcint. 

To  some  of  us.  his  remarks  on  that 
trip  foreshadowed  the  retirement  from 
Congress  which  he  later  announced,  if. 
indeed,  they  did  not  predict  the  end 
which  came  so  zoon  afterward. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  faith. 
Only  that  equaled  his  love  for  his  coun- 
try. Faith  in  God  and  faith  in  country— 
those  virtues  in  the  degree  he  had  them, 
in  my  memory,  overcome  any  shoiixom- 
ings  Buell  Snydes  may  have  had. 


Joseph  Wilson  Ervia 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1946 

On  the  Ufe,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Joseph  Wuson  Ekvin,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  cf  North  Carolina 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not permit  this  occasion  to  pass  without 
paying  tribute  to  the  life  of  the  late  Joe 
Ekvin.  of  North  Carolina.  I  met  Mr. 
Ervin  shortly  after  I  came  to  Congress. 
We  were  mutually  interested  in  a  legis- 
lative program  which  was  pending  at 
that  time.  He  was  very  thorough  in 
securing  full  knowledge  of  the  proposal 
and  all  the  pros  and  cons  in  connection 
with  it.  We  formed  a  friendship  which 
grew  in  value  to  me  and  lasted  until  his 
untimely  passing. 

I  considered  Joe  Esvin  a  fine  public 
servant.  He  was  conscientious,  and  he 
was  a  loyal  and  true  friend. 

Joe  Ervin  made  his  determination  on 
issues  after  fullest  investigation,  and  he 
was  industrious  in  presenting  his  view- 
point, once  a  determination  was  made. 
We  miss  Joe  Ervin  in  the  Congress.  The 
country  during  these  years  needs  more 
men  like  him. 


CtnmenccKeat  AiMrcst  by  H«a.  Harlcy 
M.  Kilgore,  of  Wett  Vir{iaU,  at  West 
Virfiaia  Wes'.eyaa  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IIJ  TKE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  29  {tegislatiie  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  SK1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday. 
May  27,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wcj-t 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Kilgore]  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College.  I  a.'-k  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Today  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
In  your  lives — an  era  that  wtU  tiring  a  new 
type  of  freedom,  but,  at  the  aame  time  it 
will   Impoae  great  raaponslbUltlM. 

Prom  here  on.  at  least  with  respect  to  edu- 
cation, you  win  chart  your  own  coutve.  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  b«  overempba- 
Eized. 

How.  or  whether  or  not.  ycu  oontlntie  your 
education  from  this  point,  is  a  decision  that 
you  must  make.  but.  bear  in  mind  that  iU 
importance  reaches  far  beyond  your  own 
personal  orbit. 

The  degree  to  which  you  make  youraeif 
and  keep  yourself  an  educated  person  la 
vital  to  the  welfare  at  our  country  and  the 
world  which  is  so  rapidly  shrinking  geo- 
graphically and  so  rapidly  expanding  In  Its 
potentiaMtles  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Our  world  stands  now  on  a  momentous 
thresh  hold. 

We  have  emerged  from  the  concerted  fury 
of  war  into  an  after-war  that  is  not  peac;. 
but  only  our  chance  to  make  peace.  Un- 
fortunately. VJ-day,  In  many  reapects. 
marked  the  end  of  national  and  International 
unity  and  the  return  to  unbridled  bickering 
In  the  pursuit  of  multiple  Interests  and 
onfllctlng  goals.  In  other  respects,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  mark  return  to  the  status 
quo.  For  us  there  will  never  be  such  a  re- 
turn. We  are  working  to  build  a  new  order 
out  of  new  chaos  at  home  and  abroad,  but  it 
win  not  be  easy. 

The  tremendous  Inditstrlal  expansion  this 
country  achieved  has  left  us  with  a  Vastly 
changed  economy  at  home. 

For  this  new  economy  the  old  rules  will  not 
EUfllce. 

At  the  same  time,  developments  In  tr.tns- 
portation  and  in  the  techniques  of  war  have 
changed  our  picture  of  this  country's  plac? 
in  the  international  scene. 

We  face  a  new  realization  that  never  again 
can  we  think  or  plan  In  tenns  of  one  self- 
contained  nation:  that,  for  better  or  for 
worse.  It  Is  one  world. 

Isolationism  Is  out,  and  Its  newer,  equally 
dangerous  form  of  neo- isolationism  must  be 
rooted  out  If  we  and  the  world  are  to  survive. 
All  this  was  clear  even  before  the  blast  at 
Hiroshima  blew  our  world  Into  the  atomic 
era. 

We  are  barely  In  the  kindergarten  stage 
of  this  era. 

Our  country  and  the  world  face  •  new 
phase  that  hoids  no  prescribed  program. 

We  have  to  seek  out  new  anawcra. 

Whether  we  find  the  right  onci  will  de- 
pend psTtiaUy  on  you.  and  the  rest  of  your 
lives  wUl  be  colored  by  the  rtgbtneas  or 
wrongness  of  the  answers  we  efolvc. 
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Certainly  a  bland  and  blind  optimism 
would  be  fatuous. 

Yet  here  again  the  Individual  Is  under 
obligation  to  stop  and  think. 

He  Is  under  obligation  to  remember  that 
we  are  groping  our  way  along  an  uncharted 
course.  b€s?t  with  obstacles  and  hazards. 

Some  of  these  are  of  our  own  making,  some 


with  Is  not  Russia,  but  the  knotty  and  di- 
verse problems  which  we  and  Russia  must 
Jointly  solve. 

We  have  seen  recently  a  rash  of  press  In- 
dignation over  criticisms  of  the  United 
SUtes  published  In  Russia. 

The  indignation  is  rather  quaint,  since 
these  criticisms  are  slight.  In  comparison  to 


Never  forget  that  if  the  people  care  enough 
they  can  get  their  way  .and  when  tl»ey  know 
enough  they  care  enough. 

You  are  the  people.  In  exercising  the  clU- 
Een's  duty  to  think  and  to  make  hu  wUl  felt 
you  wUl  be  fighting  for  your  own  right  to 
enjoy  the  freedoms  that  t>eIong  to. us  all.  In 
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Tour  Influence  on  the  answer*  U  not  a 
•hadovy  figure  of  cpeech. 

It  Is  very  direct  and  Immediate. 

Kever  before  In  the  history  of  our  country 
luw  there  been  a  time  when  the  enlighten- 
ment—the social  and  political  literacy— of 
the  individual  citizen  waa  more  Important  to 
the  well-being  of  all. 

This  Is  true,  not  only  becaiise  the  issues 
we  face  are  so  complicated  and  critical  but 
also  because  the  voice  of  the  people  can  be 
so  MMCttal  a  factor  In  final  decisions. 

^t  is  a  factor,  not  only  when  votes  are  being 
cast  at  the  polls  but  also  when  the  elected 
rein-eaentatlves  of  the  people  are  shaping 
crucial  legislation  and  determining  key 
policies. 

A  recent  example  wts  the  Vandenbsrg 
amendment  to  the  McMahon  bill  on  con- 
.,  trol  of  atomic  energy.  The  letters  that 
^  poured  In  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
the  deciding  element  that  caused  this 
amendment  to  be  revised  so  that  top  control 
Wits  not  vested  with  the  military. 

The  present  version  of  this  amendment 
may  not  be  ideal,  but  It  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  original  form,  and  it  opens 
the  way  for  further  improvement. 

But  whatever  the  Issue,  the  number  of 
those  who  are  able  to  see  into,  around,  and 
behind  the  daily  headlines  U  comparatively 
•mall.  •■'-.  ■  t^_  ' 

The  number  who  can  see  clearly  enough 
and  care  deeply  enough  to  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  what  they  see  is  still  smaller. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that 
only  college  graduates  are  able  or  willing  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  active  citizen- 
ship.   Such  a  notion  would  be  nonsense. 

A  college  graduate  can  be  a  civic  llUternte, 
and  an  unschooled  man  can  be  educated  In 
citizenship. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  on  the  whole,  col- 
lege graduates  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be 
informed  about  current  events  and  current 
affairs — information  not  acquired  in  the 
drs^room. 

We  find  again  and  again  in  public  opinion 
pc..s  that  the  college  educated  are  the  ones 
who  keep  most  closely  In  touch  with  what 
is  happening  in  the  world:  that  they  are  the 
ones  most  apt  to  have  an  opinion  about 
events  and  Issues;  and  that  their  opinions 
tend  to  be  moderate  rather  than  extreme. 

For  example,  in  studies  made  during  the 
war.  many  of  the  uninformed  but  few  of  the 
Informed,  took  an  extreme  isolationist  posi- 
tion. 

Again,  blanket  hostility  toward  Ru&sla  or 
Sngland  Is  most  conspicuciu  among  those 
with  letxst  schooling. 

We  don't  really  need  slide  rules  and  ques- 
tionnaires to  tell  us  that  lack  of  Informa- 
tion is  an  invitation  to  unthinking  prejudice 
and  to  short-range  Judgments:  but  they  do 
tell  us  so  whenever  we  give  them  the  chance. 
And  they  also  tell  us  that  the  proportion  of 
those  who  are  ready  with  soundly  based  Judg- 
ments on  public  affairs  is  much  too  low. 

This  means  that  those  who  receive  a  col- 
lege diploma  in  the  year  of  1946  also  receive 
a  fpecial  responsibility  as  citizens. 

The  piece  of  parchment  given  you  today  is 
not  only  a  token  that  you  have  fulfilled  cer- 
tain academic  requirements. 

It  is  also  a  token  that  you  have  had  train- 
ing which  should  equip  you  to  be  fully  liter- 
ate as  a  citiixn. 

Thla  training  U  both  a  privilege  and  a 
duty. 

How  doe3  college  training  help  you  to  be 
a  better  citizen? 

Not  chiefly  by  the  facts  that  you  have 
picked  up  in  your  years  here. 

Tbey  will  help. 

But,  far  more  Important  than  any  specific 
body  of  facts  is  the  ability  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  facts  and  fiction;  to  know 
where  to  go  for  facts,  and  how  to  recognize 


rximor,  prejudices,  and  distortion  when  they 
parade  as  fact. 

It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  find  the 
full  facts — they  may  be  too  complicated,  or 
they  may  even  not  be  known. 

Then  it  is  important  at  least  to  recognize 
the  gaps  In  the  evidence  presented,  and  to 
be  clear  about  what  you  do  not  know. 

Whether  the  public  Is  a  tool  or  a  partner 
in  our  national  policies  depends  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  individual  citizen  to  read  the 
score — even  through  a  smoke  screen  of  de- 
ceptive claims  and  catchwords. 

Undemocratic  groups  who  seek  their  own 
selfish  ends  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
welfare  trade  en  the  power  of  slogans  to 
sway  those  who  do  nOv  have  enough  Infor- 
mation and  understanding  to  see  through 
them. 

Your  training  here  can  become  insurance 
against  rubber-stamp  mentality  that  is  a 
bcon  to  antisocial  pressure  groups  and  a 
prime  menace  to  the  successful  operation  of 
democratic  government. 

There  is  another  ability  that  every  col- 
lege graduate  should  feel  bound  to  acquire  if 
he  has  not  done  so  already.  That  is  the 
ability  to  recognize  that  most  facts  are  not 
simple — certainly  not  the  facts  about  any 
of  the  national  and  international  Issues 
which  we  face  today,  and  which  will  face  us 
in  the  years  when  your  generation  is  steering 
our  country's  course.  We  sometimes  forget 
the  truth  of  the  truism  that  most  things  are 
neither  clear  black  nor  clear  white. 

It  seldom  happens  that  right  is  all  on  one 
side  and  all  wrong  on  the  other;  that  one  line 
of  action  means  100  percent  gain  and  the 
Other  100  percent  loss. 

It  is  up  to  the  responsible  citizen  to  weigh 
the  balance  of  evidence  and  see  what  line  of 
action  promises  the  best  results,  despite  its 
disadvantages:  or  which  side  in  a  dispute 
holds  the  preponderance  of  right,  despite  its 
shire  of  wrong. 

It  is  up  to  the  citizen  to  weigh  the  separate 
pros  and  cons  and  see  how  they  fit  into  the 
whole  picture — and  not  to  be  thrown  off  bal- 
ance by  the  confusing  details  which  cut  across 
its  main  outlines. 

It  is  easy  to  say.  tor  example,  that  the  black 
market  in  meat  is  running  riot  and  that 
therefore  OPA  Is  no  good  and  price  control 
should  be  abolished. 

But  before  saylug  that  one  must  make 
sure  to  what  extent  the  blEck  market  has 
flourished  Ijecause  OPA  was  denied  means 
for  strong  enforcement;  to  what  extent  OPA 
ha?  succeeded  in  holding  the  line  despite 
bulges  here  and  errors  there;  and  where  we 
would  be  without  such  an  agency. 

None  of  us  can  command  all  details  of  all 
ksues. 

Hrwever.  by  careful  testing,  we  learn  what 

sources  are  to  be  trusted  and  to  what  degree. 

We  learn  that  no  authority  is  wholly  free 

from  bias,  but  that  the  degree  of  bias,  and 

the  motive  for  it.  differ  widely. 

We  must  learn  where  to  place  cur  trust. 
I  have  mentioned,  for  example,  the  com- 
plicated issue  of  atomic  energy  and  its  con- 
trol. 

No  laymen  can  hope  to  master  the  intrica- 
cies of  atomic  energy  itself 

But  any  intelligent  citizen  can  make  it 
his  business  to  find  out  the  few  fa<;ts  and 
conclusions  that  are  available  to  all,  the  var- 
ious plans  proposed  for  dealing  with  this 
new  element  in  our  lives. 

This  matter  of  atomic  energy  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ostrich-thinking  which  we  must 
strtiggle  against. 

We  find  in  repeated  public-opinion  polls 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  public  want  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  secrets  of  atomic 
bomb  manufacttire. 

Yet  In  these  same  studies,  majorities  say 
that  the  secrets  cannot  be  kept. 

The  public  recognizes,  as  scientists  have 
assured  us  again  and  again,  that  it  is  only 


a  matter  of  time — and  a  short  time  at  that — 
t)efore  the  so-called  secrets  will  be  known  to 
others. 

Yet  the  public  Insists,  "Let  us  keep  them  as 
long  as  we  can." 

This  Insistence  shows  a  refusal  to  recognize 
that  otir  only  hope  lies  in  anticipating  the 
inevitable — it  lies  not  in  blindly  clinging  to 
what  we  cannot  keep,  but  in  forging  now, 
while  there  is  yet  time,  an  international 
agency  strong  enough  to  prevent  future  use 
of  this  weapon  in  a  war  that  the  public  very 
definitely  does  not  want. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
American  public  desires  lasting  peace;  yet 
not  enough  of  the  public  has  thought  enough 
about  the  consequences  of  vain  attempts  at 
monopoly  of  the  atomic  bomb  to  see  that 
they  would  be  a  menace  to  peace. 

What  can  the  Individual  citizen  do  about 
It? 

First  of  all,  he  can  acquaint  himself  with 
what  the  scientists  say  on  the  subject,  with 
what  our  military  leaders  say,  with  what  our 
civilian  officials  and  legislators  say. 

He  can  read  the  Smyth  report  which  gives 
him  a  vivid  picture  of  the  in>pllcations  of 
atomic  energy  in  warfare. 

He  can  read  the  Acheson  report,  which 
sketches  a  proposal  for  controlling  the  mili- 
tary potentialities  of  atomic  energy  without 
clamping  down  on  its  development  for  peace- 
time uses.  And  he  can  follow  the  leading 
arguments  for  antj  against  such  a  proposal. 
On  the  basis  of  such  evidence  as  he  can 
muster,  he  can  then  decide  whether  he  will 
blindly  say,  "Let's  keep  the  little  edge  we  have 
as  long  as  we  can  hang  onto  It,  even  If  it 
leaves  us  finally  with  no  advantage  in  a  hos- 
tile world":  or  whether  he  will  say  instead, 
"Let  us  use  this  temporary  head  start  as  a 
means  to  promote  an  international  organi- 
zation strong  enough  to  prevent  war." 

Of  course,  a  prime  reason  for  trying  to  cling 
to  an  unfeasible  monopoly  of  the  atomic 
bombs  is  the  doubt  that  an  effective  interna- 
tional organization  is  possible.  Here  again 
we  have  a  challenge  to  the  citizen. 

He  must  realize,  first  of  all.  our  stake  in 
the  success  of  such  an  organization. 

Without  It  there  Is  no  hope  for  the  period 
of  world  peace  and  world  prosperity  that 
should  be  within  our  grasp. 

But  in  order  to  achieve  It.  each  country 
must  relinquish  some  portion  of  national 
sovereignty.  Just  as  the  separate  States  did 
In  order  to  make  the  United  States  a  working 
organization. 

Again,  however,  he  must  become  clear 
about  how  much — and  how  little — each 
country  must  give  up  in  order  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  us  all.  He  must  understand 
that  actuilly  we  should  need  to  sacrifice  ver/ 
little  that  would  matter  in  the  world  of  the 
United  Nations — that  what  we  might  give  up 
would  be  of  value  to  us  chiefly  in  a  world 
of  isolationist  nations,  which  under  a  work- 
ing international  organization  would  be  as 
out  of  date  as  the  armor  worn  by  knights  of 
old.  In  order  to  protect  ourselves  against 
future  war  we  must  resign  chiefly  the  privi- 
leges that  are  significant  for  purposes  of  war- 
fare. To  say  we  must  sacrifice  some  of  our 
sovereignty  is  like  saying  that  a  boy  sacri- 
fices his  knickers  when  he  puts  on  long  pants. 
As  a  rule  he  is  glad  to  make  the  change 
and  he  can  still  wear  shorts  for  golf,  or  even 
for  victory  gardening. 

Yet.  having  granted  that  our  stake  is  great 
enough  and  that  the  rewards  would  be  great 
enough  to  outweigh  the  price  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  a  world  order,  there  still  may  be 
skepticism  about  our  chances  of  making  it 
a  working  proposition.  That  such  doubts  do 
exist  is  clear  bej-ond  (question. 

There  is  no  denying  that  recent  develop- 
ments make  doubt  easier  than  faith.  We 
read  about  dissension  at  the  United  Nations 
meeting  In  New  York,  friction  at  the  confer- 
ence of  foreign  ministers  in  Paris. 
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Certainly  a  bland  and  blind  optimism 
would   be   fatuotis. 

Yet  here  again  the  Individual  is  under 
obligation  to  stop  and  think. 

He  is  under  obligation  to  remember  that 
we  are  groping  our  way  along  an  uncharted 
course,  beset  with  obstacles  and  hazards. 

Some  of  these  are  of  our  own  making,  some 
are  the  results  of  carrying  old  habits  and  pat- 
terns into  a  new  enterprise  in  which  they 
have  no  place. 

The  thinking  individual  must  remember 
too  that  most  of  his  Information  comes 
through  newspapers  and  newscasts,  which 
habitually  play  up  conflict  because  of  its 
news  value. 

The  conferences  in  behalf  of  peace  are 
described  in  terms  of  battle — one  side  losing 
out,  the  other  scoring  a  victory. 

The  international  negotiations  are  pic- 
tured as  sharp  bargain  driving,  in  which  one 
side  is  bound  to  lose  exactly  as  much  as  the 
other  gains.  Granted  that  elements  of  con- 
flict and  of  sharp  dealing  are  strong,  we  can 
still  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  contract  entered  for  the  beneflt  of  all  con- 
tracting parties. 

Moreover,  many  of  these  newspapers  and 
radio  accounts  are  in  capsule  form,  giving 
high  lights  and  conclusions  rather  than  a 
play-by-play  account  which  would  allow  the 
individual  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 

We  saw  in  the  case  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  how  each  disagreement  ap- 
peared— or  was  made  to  appear — as  the  flnal 
snag  on  which  the  whole  undertaking  might 
founder. 

Yet  in  the  end,  despite  disagreements,  de- 
spite the  loud  moans  of  those  who  daily  pre- 
dicted defeat,  despite  tragic  blunders,  the 
United  Nations  Charter  was  completed  and 
the  way  was  laid  open  for  the  next  steps. 

Today,  as  during  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference, much  of  the  fear  that  the  United 
Nations  will  fall  is  centered  on  doubts  about 
Russian  cooperation. 

Once  more  the  thinking  citizen  Is  duty 
bound  to  avoid  the  rubber  stamp  that  so 
easily  becomes  a  stampede. 

He  is  bound  to  remember  that  in  many 
cases  his  repwrts  are  slanted  or  incomplete. 

He  must  remember  that  Russia,  too.  has  a 
stake  In  avoiding  war — a  stake  even  greater 
than  ours. 

He  must  remember  that  Russia  has  good 
grounds  for  feeling  a  need  to  Insure  herself 
against  hostility  and  aggression. 

We  may  have  reason  to  disagree  with  or 
to  contest  certain  speclflc  moves  or  policies 
that  Russia  proposes  or  acts  on,  just  as  Rus- 
sia may  disagree  with  or  oppose  our  own  acts 
or  policies.  Yet  we  are  guilty  of  criminal 
stupidity  if  we  assume  that  specific  points 
of  conflict  prove  a  basic  incompatibility:  and 
If  we  view  each  successive  point  of  conflict 
as  proof  of  failure  and  reason  for  despair. 

Overslmpliflcation  is  particularly  evi- 
dent, particularly  sinister,  and  particularly 
silly  in  connection  with  Russia.  The  rubber 
stamp  blankets  the  whole  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  all 
its  acts  with  a  single  cliche :  "We  must  get 
tough." 

It  assumes  that  whatever  Russia  does  in 
any  part  of  the  globe  or  in  any  situation- 
be  it  Iran.  Korea.  Trieste,  the  Balkans,  Paris, 
New  York — Is  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of 
a  single  mechanism. 

This  mad  lumping  of  all  In  one  is  as  dan- 
gerous and  as  unsocial  as  arson. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  form  of  arson. 

It  is  dangerous  to  forget  that,  although 
each  situation  Is  part  of  the  whole,  it  also 
must  be  seen  in  its  own  particular  terms  and 
against  Its  own  particular  background. 

In  each  case  there  are  special  and  compli- 
cated circumstances,  and  each  must  be  dealt 
with  on  its  own  merits. 

If  we  cannot  know  all  about  each  case,  at 
least  we  can  get  enough  light  on  a  few  of 
them  to  realize  the  Infinite  scope  for  variety; 
and  to  realize  that  what  we  have  to  grapple 
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with  is  not  Russia,  but  the  knotty  and  di- 
verse problems  which  we  and  Russia  must 
jointly  solve. 

We  have  seen  recently  a  rash  of  press  in- 
dignation over  criticisms  of  the  United 
States  published  in  Russia. 

Tlie  Indignation  is  rather  quaint,  since 
these  criticisms  are  slight,  in  comparison  to 
the  flow  of  antl-Sovlet  comment  issued  by 
our  press  and  radio. 

How  many  of  us  have  asked  ourselves  about 
the  Russian  reactions  to  this  antl-Sovlet 
geyser? 

One  of  the  gravest  dangers  in  our  world 
today,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  Nations,  is  the  unremitting 
campaign  of  words  against  Russia.  It  is  not 
only  the  duty,  it  is  the  Immediate  self-in- 
terest of  every  United  States  citizen  to  re- 
sist being  caught  up  in  this  rush  of  words 
and  accusations. 

It  is  so  easy  to  shout  with  the  crowd. 

It  Is  much  harder  to  think  clearly  and 
objectively. 

The  parchment  given  you  today  is  a  sign 
that  you  can  and  you  must  stop  and  think. 
You  must  try  to  imderstand  what  is  hap- 
pening and  why.  You  must  try  to  under- 
stand what  facts  are  being  oversimplified  or 
misinterpreted  and  why.  • 

You  must  remember  what  our  goal  is  and 
try  to  see  how  we  can  reach  it  in  spite  of 
towering  dlfflcultles. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  both  sides  of 
any  story. 

Since  every  newspaper  has  a  bias — even 
those  that  agree  with  you — don't  depend  on 
only  one. 

Read  two  or  three  that  have  conflicting 
points  of  view. 

If  they  give  contradictory  versions  of  what 
goes  on  you  may  not  be  certain  which  is  cor- 
rect, but  at  least  yoM  will  know  that  you 
can't  swallow  any  one  of  them  whole. 

Then  it's  up  to  you  to  get  additional  in- 
sight where  you  can — from  magazines,  from 
books,  from  people. 

It's  up  to  you  to  leam  by  experience  what 
the  bias  of  yoiur  different  sources  is;  how  to 
discount  for  that  bias  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  reliable  conclusion;  whose  word  you  are 
best  able  to  trust  when  your  own  Informa- 
tion falls  you. 

When  Issues  are  many  and  confusing, 
ostrich  opinions  and  rubber  stamping  are 
both  a  temptation  and  a  danger. 

You  will  have  to  flght  this  danger. 

I  have  said  that  your  training  has  earned 
you  the  duty  of  avoiding  It. 

But  this  is  not  only  a  duty. 

It  is  also  a  right  and  a  challenge. 

Our  whole  world  at  this  moment  is  In 
transition,  and  your  own  action — or  lack  of 
it — can  help  to  determine  which  way  we  go. 

Our  country  at  this  moment  is  a  babel  of 
voices,  each  crying  in  the  accent  of  its  own 
special  interest  or  bias. 

If  you  thoughtlessly  echo  this  cry  or  that 
cry,  if  you  blindly  go  your  own  small  way 
without  bothering  about  the  rest,  you  will  be 
contributing  to  consequences  that  may  be 
dire  for  you  and  for  all. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  if- you  carry  your  full 
share,  you  can  help  to  steer  our  coiuitry  in 
the  wars  of  prosperity  and  of  peace.  You  can 
do  It  at  election  time  by  going  to  the  polls 
and  voting  for  the  people  whose  policies  you 
have  reason  to  trust.  You  can  do  it  between 
electioris  by  keeping  informed  on  current 
issues,  reaching  the  soundest  conclusions  you 
can  about  them,  and  by  making  your  view 
felt. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  besides 
voting  and  writing  letters  to  Congress  In 
which  the  citizen  can  put  his  weight  behind 
his  opinions;  these  ways  are  multiplying. 

Each  one  will  discover  them  for  himself. 

The  mere  act  of  Increasing  one's  informa- 
tion and  understanding  is  bound  to  increase 
his  Interest. 


Never  forget  thiat  if  the  people  care  enough 
they  can  get  their  way  .and  when  they  know 
enough  they  care  enough. 

You  are  the  people.  In  exercising  the  citi- 
zen's duty  to  think  and  to  make  hu  wUl  felt 
you  will  be  flghtlng  for  your  own  right  to 
enjoy  the  freedoms  that  belong  tons  sll.  In 
a  world  which  can  be  made  a  good  world  to 
live  in. 


Abolish  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NKBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  substance  of  a  bill 
designed  to  abolish  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
getting  very  tired  of  the  unnecesiary 
rules  and  regulations  which  come  from 
the  OPA.  This  agency  has  put  out  so 
much  propaganda  and  false  statements 
that  the  people  no  longer  heed  their  cry 
of  "Wolf!     Wolf!' 

A  recent  study  by  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Food  Study  Committee  indi- 
cates that  the  housewife  must  pay  at 
least  $18.06  for  food  that  she  could  buy. 
in  1939,  for  $10.94.  Many  housewives 
are  paying  as  much  as  $26.20  for  this 
same  food. 

The  Republican  Congressional  Food 
Study  Committee  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  73  basic  food  items,  generally 
sold  at  retail  grocery  stores.  This  study 
shows  that  in  April  1939,  these  73  items 
could  be  purchased  for  a  total  of  $10.SK. 
In  April  1946,  the  lowest  price  at  which 
identical  quantities  of  the  same  food 
items  could  be  purchased  in  Washington 
stores  was  $18.06.  This  is  the  lowest 
price  for  the  least  expensive  brand  of 
each  food.  At  the  class  No.  1  stores,  a 
survey  disclosed  that  these  73  items  now 
cost  the  housewife  a  minimum  of  $26  20. 
This  is  an  Increase  of  140  percent  over 
1939  in  the  class  No.  1  stores,  and  more 
than  60  percent  at  the  cheapest  prices 
available  in  Washington. 

In  1939  Washington  stores  were  run- 
ning full-page  ads,  begging  housewives  to 
btiy  butter  at  23  cents  a  pound;  sliced 
bacon  at  24  cents  a  pound,  and  sugar- 
cured  ham  at  23  cents  a  pound.  The  sur- 
vey shows  that  the  price  of  these  items 
has  nearly  doubled  under  OPA  and  some 
of  them  are  now  practically  unobtain- 
able, at  any  price. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  abolishing 
of  OPA.  and  the  bill  will  tran.sfer  certain 
of  its  functions  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  National  Housing  Admin- 
istrator. The  OPA  has  failed  in  doing  the 
job  for  which  it  was  created.  It  is  (ime  to 
abolish   this  Frankenstein   monstrosity. 

The  OPA,  by  trj'ing  to  control  the  price 
on  more  than  8.000.000  separate  items, 
has  kept  production  down.  They  have 
had  so  many  silly  rules  and  regtilation.s 
that  no  human  being  could  interpret 
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them,  or  stay  in  business  and  live  under 
the  Interpretations.  The  people  of  Amer- 
ica will  welcome  the  elimination  of  this 
agency. 

There  are  a  few  items  sucn  as  food 
clothing,  and  rents  that  may  still  need 
some  slight  control.  The  food  can  be 
controlled  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture because  tliey  understand  the 
problem  of  r;upp!y  and  demand  as  it  re- 
lates to  food.  Rents  properly  belong  in 
the  National  Housing  Agency.  Tiie  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  will  accomplish 
that  purpose.  It  is  identical  with  one 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  by  Senator  Tom 
£tkw«rt. 

A  bill  to  abolieh  the  Offlce  of  Price  Admln- 
Istrat.on    and    to    transfer    certain    of    Its 
lunctioQS  to  the  Secreury  of  Agrictiiture 
and  the  National  Reusing  Administrator 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  all  of  its  functions  ex- 
cept those  transferred  by  section  3.  are  here- 
by abolished. 

Sk.  3.  la)  All  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator relating  to  food  commodities  are 
hereby  transferred  to  and  shall  t>e  exercised 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Prortd^d. 
TtMt  controls  shall  not  be  exercised  over  any 
food  commodity  except  when  such  com- 
modity Is  in  short  supply  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  All  functions  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  the  Price  Administrator 
relating  to  rente  and  building  materials  are 
hereby  transferred  to  and  shall  be  exerdaed 
by  the  National  Housing  Administrator:  Pro- 
vided.  That  controls  chall  not  be  exercised 
over  any  building  materials  except  when  such 
raaterlails  are  in  short  supply  as  determined 
by  the  National  Housing  Administrator. 

Sac  3.  (a)  Such  of  the  records,  property 
(including  office  equtpment),  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations  as  have 
liecn  used  or  available  for  use  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator in  the  exercise  or  the  functions 
transferred  by  this  act  and  as  may  be  de- 
termined and  specified  by  the  President  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  available  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  National 
Housing  Administrator,  respectively,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  transferred  to  them 
by  this  act. 

(b)  No  person  who  h&s  been  employpd 
(otherwise  than  as  a  clerk,  stenographer, 
messenger,  or  the  like)  in  the  principal 
Office  of  Price  Administration  in  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  the  24  months  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act  shall  be  eligible  for  transfer  to 
or  for  employment  in  any  office  or  position 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
National  Housing  Agency. 

8«r.  4  All  re.Ttilatlons,  policies,  determlna- 
tioos,  authorizations,  requirements,  designa- 
tions, and  other  actions  of  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator (not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act),  made,  prescribed,  or 
performed  in  the  exercise  of  the  fvmctior.s 
transferred  by  this  act  and  before  the  trans- 
fer of  such  functions  under  this  act  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  rescinded,  modified. 
~aup<««eded,  or  made  Inapplicable  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculttire  or  the  National 
Housing  Administrator,  have  the  same  effect 
as  If  stich  transfer  had  not  been  made:  but 
functions  vested  In  the  Price  Adminisuator 
by  any*8uch  regulation,  policy,  determina- 
tion, authorization,  requirement,  designa- 
tion, or  other  action  shall.  Insofar  as  they 
are  to  be  exercised  after  the  transfer,  be 
considered  as  vested  In  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  National  Hotislng  Ad- 
ministrator, as  the  case  may  be. 


British  Loan  Faces  Defeat  in  Hcase 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneada}/.  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .stUl  have 
conndenco  that  the  British  loan  will  be 
defeated  in  the  House,  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin. I  realize  it  will  be  diflBcult  to  beTat 
the  propaganda  machine  backing  the 
loan  to  Britain.  The  proponents  of  the 
loan  claim  160  Democratic  votes  and  40 
Republican  votes.  We  estimate  that  at 
least  150  Republicans  and  70  Democrats 
will  oppose  the  loan. 

If  Americans  t£ko  a  look  at  our  indebt- 
edness they  will  understand  why  the 
British  loan  faces  defeat.  We  now 
have  a  national  debt  of  $278,000,000,003. 
This  debt  is  greater  than  the  combined 
debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Where 
will  we  get  the  money?  Of  course,  ycu 
know  the  answer,  cveiy  American  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  his  share.  The  Amer- 
ican people  should  not  be  required  to 
continually  keep  their  "nose  to  the  grind- 
stone '  to  aid  foreign  countries.  We  will 
need  additional  billions  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  our  debt,  for  foreign  relief,  vet- 
erans' benefits,  and  reconversion  plans. 

Why  should  we  make  loans  to  foreign 
countries  at  1.62  percent  when  we  charge 
our  own  farmers  and  veterans  an  inter- 
est rate  of  3  and  4  percent?  Great 
Britain  has  unmined  gold  reserves, 
unmined  diamond  reserves,  and  for- 
eign investments  which  will  total  over 
$47.0C0.0OO.0OO. 

According  to  the  New  York  Sunday 
News,  February  3.  1943.  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  the  powerful  British  newspaper 
publisher,  renewed  hi.*;  attack  on  the  loan. 
He  told  the  House  of  Lords  they  did  not 
need  the  loan.  He  also  stated.  "We  have 
rubber,  we  have  secondary  aluminums, 
15' J  years*  supply  of  wool  in  hand  and 
large  stocks  of  cotton.  There  is  a  vast 
store  of  valuable  scrap.  But  these  are 
not  our  only  resources.  We  have  enough 
solid  balances  in  hand  to  pay  our  debts 
for  the  next  2  years."  Let  her  use  these 
assets  before  we  borrow  money  from  our 
taxoayers  to  make  such  loans. 

The  proponents  of  the  British  loan  con- 
tend that  money  will  come  back  to 
America  in  wider  maikets,  if  the  plan 
works.  What  items  will  we  have  to  ex- 
port in  the  next  year,  when  we  are  not 
able  to  supply  our  own  citizens  with 
products?  Our  critical  housing  problem 
is  due  partly  to  the  exportation  of  lum- 
ber and  logs.  Too  much  farm  equipment 
and  other  items  have  also  been  exported. 
Is  this  trade  argument  sound?  Why 
would  it  not  be  better  to  distribute  money 
to  our  citizens  in  veterans'  benefits,  old- 
age  pensions.  wae:es.  farm  prices,  then 
both  the  money  and  goods  would  remain 
in  the  United  States. 

Everyone  knows  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  give  our  money  and  resources 
tvithout  jeopardizing  our  own  welfare. 
American  taxpayers  cannot  afford  to  pay 
billions  in  subsidies  to  indtistry.    The 


time  has  come  to  look  after  our  own  peo- 
ple first.  The  American  taxpayers  can- 
not uphold  the  British  Empire  forever. 

THZ  VOICE  or  THE  PEOPLE 

Following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  let- 
ters I  have  received: 

First.  Texas: 

Anyone  who  tries  to  tie  up  this  loan  with 
the  promotion  of  future  peace  has  about  run 
out  of  arguments.  If  there  Is  anything  to 
ihnt  we  shouldn't  have  had  this  last  war. 

Second.  Indiana: 

Great.  Britain  seems  to  think  that  they  are 
(granting  us  a  favor  in  allowing  us  to  make 
them  a  loan. 

Third.  Indiana: 

Please  keep  up  ycur  fl^ht  to  defeat  the 
84.0C0.0OO.0CO  loan.  Do  we  want  to  keep  the 
United  Slates  in  economic  slavery  for  a  him- 
clred  years? 

Fourth.  Illinois: 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  "thumbs 
down"  on  making  any  loan  to  Great  Britain. 

Fifth.  California: 

It  is  time  Great  Britain  learned  to  stand 
on  her  own  feet. 

Sixth.  Alabama: 

Block  and  defeat  the  British  loan. 

Seventh.  New  York: 

Make  them  put  up  Bermuda  and  Trinidad 
as  collateral  if  they  want  the  loan. 

Eighth.  Missouri: 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  taking  an 
intej:est  in  American  taxpayers,  and  I  trust 
yuu  will  be  successful  In  stopping  this  steal. 

Ninth.  Indiana: 

That  money  to  be  loaned  represents  about 
$34  Jto  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country. 

Tenth.  Ohio: 

I  am  glad  we  have  a  few  men  left  that  are 
not  willing  to  give  the  United  Statts  of 
America  back  to  Great  Britain. 

Eleventh.  Pennsylvania : 

Orchids  to  you  lor  your  opposing  the  loan 
to  Biitain — which  proves  your  100  percent 
Americanism. 

Twelfth.  Michigan: 

Please  go  to  the  limit  of  yoiir  strength  to 
koep  all  cur  money  here  at  home.  Our  New 
Deal  boys  make  Benedict  Arnold  look  like 
a  piker. 

Thirteenth.  Texas: 

I  am  a  native  of  the  State  of  Texas  and.  of 
cotirse,  a  Democrat  but  I  am  not  in  favcr 
of  giving  Britain  as  much  as  a  thin  dime, 
and  all  of  my  ancestors  were  English 

Fourteenth.  New  York: 

My  husband  and  I  hope  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  will  be  able  to  protect  our  sub- 
stance and  integrity  from  wolves,  in  or  out, 
of  sheep's  clothing. 

Fifteenth.  Ohio: 

I  think  that's  about  the  best  bit  of  horse 
sense  coming  out  of  Washington  in  several 
moons.  Why  bankrupt  this  Nation  trying  to 
finance  other  nations. 

Sixteenth.  Michigan: 
It  seems  our  country  today  is  overrun  with 
foreign  "ism"  instead  of  Americanism. 

Seventeenth.  New  Jersey: 

Why  must  this  country  always  be  the  goat 
for  England? 
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Eighteenth.  North  Carolina: 
I  read  with  approval  your  article  about  the 
proposed  loan  to  Britain  which  the  hard-hit 
taxpayers  of  this  country  will  have  to  put  uo 
If  granted. 

Nineteenth.  Colorado: 

Let  the  people  who  want  to  lend  to  foreign 
countries  buy  the  bonds  to  furnish  the 
money. 

Twentieth.  North  Dakota: 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  clean  up  that 
foolishness  going  on  down  there. 

Twenty-first.  Illinois: 

The  salary  list  you  gave  the  House  of  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  Europe  has  Interested 
me  very  much.  Seems  to  me  with  all  that 
annually,  they  don't  need  to  ask  for  gifts. 

Twenty-second.  New  York: 

With  millions  of  veterans  to  be  taken  care 
of.  and  the  need  for  more  and  better  schools 
and  hospitals  all  over  the  country,  it  is  a 
shame  that  even  one  Member  of  Congress 
would  add  further  to  our  present  multi- 
billion  dollar  national  debt  for  the  benefit 
of  any  foreign  country. 


Wisconsin  Implement  Dealers  Register 
•    Their  Complaint 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Representatives  from  Wis- 
consin had  a  conference  at  10  a.  m.  on 
May  27  with  Mr.  George  A.  Martiny, 
vice  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Imple- 
ment Dealers  Association,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Walsh,  representing  the  members 
of  the  association. 

Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Implement 
Dealers  Association  do  not  feel  that  the 
OPA  is  justified  in  their  "decree"  to 
reduce  the  dealer  margin  that  has  been 
historically  in  operation  these  many 
years. 

The  original  Price  Control  Act,  ap- 
proved January  30.  1942,  states: 

The  powers  granted  in  this  secticn  shall 
not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel 
changes  in  the  btisiness  practices,  cost  prac- 
tices, or  methods  or  means  or  aids  to  dis- 
tribution established  In  any  industry — 

And  so  forth.  This  is  what  the  Con- 
gress voted  for.  But  what  do  the  peo- 
ple get?  The  Executive  orders  later 
issued  have  given  this  agency  the  power 
or  authority,  or  they  have  assumed  the 
power  or  authority,  to  follow  many  pro- 
cedures not  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
The  principal  reason  OPA  is  in  legisla- 
tive difBculties  today  is  because  there 
are  too  many  people  in  high  places  that 
appear  to  believe  In  "government  by 
men"  instead  of  "government  by  law." 

The  following  statement  is  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Wisconsin  Implement 
Dealers  Association: 

According  to  Information  received,  OPA  on 
May  10, 1946,  amended  MPR  246  and  MPR  133, 


changing  the  pricing  of  farm  equipment 
which  gives  the  manufacturer  a  10 «« -percent 
Increase  and  Increases  the  selling  price  6 
percent,  thereby  reducing  the  trade  discount 
from  manufacturer  to  dealer  from  20  p)ercent 
to  16  percent,  which  is  actually  forcing  a 
dealer  to  operate  on  14.4  percent  basis,  or  an 
absorption  of  5.6  percent  on  new  machines, 
and  reduces  the  trade  discount  on  extra  re- 
pair parts  from  35  percent  to  28  percent,  and 
according  to  actual  figures  16  percent  to  22 
percent  is  the  dealer's  overhead  cost  on  an 
average,  normal  volume  of  business,  this  de- 
pending on  the  season  and  efficiency  of  the 
Individual  operation.  This  flguire  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  most  dealers  are  cperating  as 
individuals  and  not  as  corporations,  so  does 
not  include  salary  of  owner  operator. 

Tlie  manufacturer's  increase  was  justified 
and  we  feel  sure  that  farmers  today  are  able 
and  willini?  to  pay  the  extra  price  if  they 
could  get  the  equipment  through  legitimate 
channels.  They  need  th's  equipment  so  badly 
in  their  short-handed  fight  to  Increase  the 
world's  food  supply. 

Most  declers  would  endeavor  to  continue 
as  they  have  done  during  the  war  years,  if 
the  price  Increase  was  a  dollar  for  dollar 
pass-on.  but  with  this  drastic  rcducUon,  how 
can  they  continue? 

We  are  representing  a  group  of  about  975 
loyal  American  implement  dealers  scattered 
In  every  hamlet  and  town  throughout  the 
State  of  Wifconsin  who  cannot  contmue  to 
serve  the  Nation  as  law-abiding  citizens  un- 
der the  OPA  regulated  amendment  of  May 
10.  This  is  the  group  who  not  only  gave  their 
sons  and  daughters,  supported  all  bond 
drives,  assisted  with  rationing,  served  on 
selective-service  boards  but  took  time  to  call 
on  every  farmer  during  the  early  days  of  the 
war  to  put  the  scrap  drive  across  that  really 
brought  the  scrap  into  war  channels.  In 
general,  they  promoted  all  loyal  American 
Jobs  which  might  be  classed  as  beyond  the 
line  of  duty  call. 

We  nobly  carried  on  and  supported  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  long  battle  on  the 
home  front  hand  in  hand  with  the  farmer 
in  the  production  of  food.  Our  Job  has  been 
big  brother  to  him  In  his  mechanical  prob- 
lems. Whether  It  was  the  10-cent  spring 
lost  from  his  com  planter  or  the  broken 
block  in  his  tractor,  his  call  is  for  the  im- 
plement dealer.  This  dealer  by  carefully 
planning  and  anticipating  the  parts  that 
might  be  needed  and  working  early  and  late 
has  kept  this  equipment  in  operating  con- 
dition. This  dealer's  mechanical  help  and 
personal  contact  with  the  farmer  has 
strengthened  his  morale  to  work  beyond  his 
capacity  to  produce  our  ever-increasing  food 
supply  with  less  physically  able  help  on  the 
farm  than  ever  before  in  history. 

It  was  long  hours,  short-handed  with  lim- 
ited parts  and  no  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime.  According  to  sUtistics,  more  than 
20  percent  could  not  get  adjusted  to  the 
small  volume  and  hard  grind  with  ever- 
increasing  costs  and  passed  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. Most  dealers,  however,  by  long  hours 
and  the  liquidation  of  stock  of  obsolete  and 
uaed  equipment  sold  on  a  depleted  market, 
have  shown  a  nominal  gain. 

Today  with  the  show  nearlng  a  close,  stock 
inventories  depleted,  overhead,  that  is.  labor, 
rent,  taxes,  etc..  at  an  all-time  high  and 
with  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  new  goods 
nominally  available,  how  can  we  dealers 
possibly  operate  under  the  new  OPA  regula- 
tion of  May  10? 

The  20-percent  reduction  on  commissions 
Itself  spells  only  falltire  for  the  dealer  who 
would  attempt  to  follow  the  regulations. 
Is  this  the  proper  reward  for  services  ren- 
dered on  the  home  front? 

We  hard-headed  Implement  dealers  of  Wl»- 
consln  may  not  be  too  well  versed  on  politi- 
cal affairs  but  w«  do  know  farm  equipment. 
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Being  closely  associated  with  the  fanner 
we  know  his  problems  and  needs  and  do 
recognise  a  solid  stone  wall  which  Is  what 
we  are  confronted  with  under  the  May  10 
OPA  amended  regulation. 

As  previously  stated,  farmers  would  rather 
pay  the  doUar-for-dollar  increase  that  ths 
manufacturer  must  have  and  get  their  equip- 
ment  through  the  legitimate  channelaTthan 
patronize  the  black  market. 

We  are  not  happy  to  admit  that  w«  now 
have  some  black  marketeers  in  our  rsnks 
We  are  more  grieved  with  regulations  that 
Will  force  good  home  front  fighting  loyal 
American  citizens  Into  Ulegltlmate  practices 
if  they  want  to  continue  in  business. 

Our  problem  In  the  implement  line  in  WU- 
coiisln  under  the  May  lo  amendment.  Is  prob- 
ably more  critical  than  other  sections. 

First,  we  are  In  the  hilly  rough  country 
With  greatly  diversified  fanning.  Our  vmlt 
sales  are  smaller  and  dealers'  volumes  nor- 
mally smaller  than  many  secUons. 

Second,  the  dlstrlbuUon  of  farm  equtpment 
U  always  sUrted  in  the  South,  with  deliveries 
made  to  the  North  last  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses. We  get  what  equipment  has  been 
left  over,  if  any.  each  year  from  the  South. 
Our  pattern  of  distribution  for  1941  was 
therefore  not  as  large.  We  have  paid  the 
penalty  all  the  war  years  on  this  score,  there- 
by making  our  problem  to  continue,  under 
the  May  10  regulation.  stUl  more  UnposslUs. 
This  same  group  of  Wisconsin  implement 
dealers  probably  should  have  but  are  not  fol- 
lowing the  well-beaten  path  of  labor  and  In- 
dustry, namely,  asking  for  higher  pay.  short- 
er hours,  or  making  threaU  of  strikes  or  sug- 
gesting'other  asinine  acUons. 

After  a  very  courteous  tieartng  with  the 
national  department  on  farm-equipment 
pricing  of  the  OPA.  we  are  forced  to  draw  the 
following  conclusions. 

First  from  OPA  statement,  they  made  a 
survey  of  dealers'  profits  through  forms  mailed 
to  approximately  17.000  dealers,  from  which 
they  received  only  149  usable  returns.  Baseb 
on  the  information  in  149  returns  the  regu- 
lation was  amended  affecting  all  20.000  dealers 
throughout  the  United  SUtes.  We  consider 
the  amendment  very  unfair,  unjust,  and  If 
followed  wiU  work  a  definite  hardship  on 
aU  farm-implement  dealers.  Prior  to  the 
amendment  the  officials  of  the  National  Retail 
Farm  Equipment  Association  conferred  with 
OPA  and  strenuously  opposed  It.  We  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
this  survey  are  very  arbitrar>-,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  reports  received  were  only  from 
dealers  who  had  weathered  the  storm  and 
due  consideration  should  have  been  given  to 
the  fact  that  over  20  percent  of  the  dealers 
had  already  faUed. 

Second,  due  consideration  should  have  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  In  probably  a  majority 
of  cases  where  the  dealer's  report  showed  a 
nominal  profit  for  the  war  years  that  It  was 
as  above  suted,  from  the  liquidation  of  ob- 
solete machines  and  the  reduction  of  Inven- 
tories of  used  equipment  sold  on  a  depleted 
market.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  dealer 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  survive  under  this 
drastic  amendment  from  the  greatly  Increased 
volume  of  merchandise  that  he  would  have  to 
sell.  This  increase  In  farm  equipment  under 
present  conditions,  has  not  materialized  and 
U  apparently  nU  and  m  aU  probability  is 
many  months  away  and  no  more  stock  piles 
of  used  equipment  are  now  available. 

Should  we,  as  small  businsss.  dose  our 
doors?  Are  we  to  cut  our  services  accordingly 
or  shall  we  hide  our  self  respect  and  Join  the 
ever-increasing  ranks  as  black  marketeers  or 
shall  we  openly  defy  the  regtilations? 

Summarizing,  with  our  volume  at  less  thaa 
one-fourth  normal  and  the  Increased  cost  at 
operating,  overhead,  rent,  labor,  taxes,  etc.. 
and  a  20  percent  cut  in  ths  trade  discount. 
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according  to  our  arithmetic.  thi«  cannot  be 
added  up  to  anything  but  failure. 

We  have  submitted  the  tacts  and  are  not 
going  to  operate  under  this  amended  regula- 
tion l>ecauae  we  cannot.  We  are  making  ihU 
appeal  in  our  own  behalf  as  individual  deal- 
ers and  as  representatives  of  the  Wisconsin 
Implement  Dealers  Association  and  mtist  re- 
port tack  to  th;  adjourned  meeting  cf  the 
group  we  represent.  The  action  of  the  group 
we  rspreaent  will  be  determined  by  the  r?lief 
that  we  are  given. 

Wisconsin  Ikflemknt  DiALxas 
astoctattow. 

Joseph  Walsh. 

GioscE  A  MArriNT. 
MADISON.  Wis  .  May  25.  1946. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the.se  implement  dealers  have  had. 
and  do  now  have,  a  very  few  articles  to 
sell  their  customers.  The  decrease  in 
margins,  together  with  the  decrease  in 
available  implements,  makes  the  net  in- 
come still  lower  to  the  man  in  the  imple- 
ment business. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Senate  to  correct 
this  situation.  The  House  corrected  it 
when  we  adopted  the  Wolcott  amend- 
ment to  the  extension  of  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act. 


Morituri  Salutamus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NtW   TDKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

V^cdneiday.  May  29  ilegUlative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  SK1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  afk  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBD  a  poem  entitled  "Morituri  Saluta- 
mus" written  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Nash, 
pastor  of  the  Holy  Family  Church  of  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

MORmCTRI  SALUTAMUS 

A  Little  more  tired  at  close  of  day; 
A  little  less  anxicus  to  have  our  way: 
A  little  less  ready  to  fret  and  blame: 
A  little  more  care  fur  another's  name: 
And  so  we  are  neariug  the  Journey's  end. 
-Wber^  time  and  eternity  meet  and  blend. 

A  little  less  care  for  earthly  gold: 
A  Uttle  mere  sest  in  the  days  of  old: 
A  broader  view,  a  more  tolerant  mind; 
A  Uttle  more  love  for  all  mankind: 
A  little  more  caieXul  of  what  Itre  say; 
And  so  ve  are  far  a-duwa  the  way. 

A  Uttle  more  love  for  the  friends  of  youth; 
A  little  more  zeal  for  established  truth; 
A  little  more  charity  III -our  views: 
A  little  more  time  to  pray  and  peruse: 
And  so  we  are  folding  our  tents  away 
And  passing  In  silence  at  the  close  of  day. 

A  Uttle  more  leisure  to  sit  and  dream; 
A  little  more  real  the  thingi  WBMcn; 
A  little  bit  nearer  to  those  ahead. 
With  visions  of  those  long  loved  and  dead. 
And  so  we  are  going  where  all  must  go. 
To  the  place  the  living  may  never  know. 


American-Type  Legislation  To  Antidote 
Collectivist  Evils 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN  ,         . 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  29  ileguilative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5  > .  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  entitled  "American- 
Type  Legislation  to  Antidote  Collectivist 
Evils." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccrd,  as  follows: 

SCNATOa     WiLET     CALLS     FOB     AmERICAN-TYPE 

LrcisLATioN  To  Antidote  Collectivist  E^ls 

The  administration  must  bear  unqualifled 
blame  for  th?  strike  torment  through  which 
America  has  been  going.  Let  not  the  Ameri- 
can public  be  fooled  by  the  administration 
which  is  poslni?  as  the  "Savior  of  the  counti7 
from  the  strike  evil."  Lest  we  forget,  it  is 
imporant  to  note  that  the  strike  crisis  is  of 
the  administration's  own  making  in  more 
than  one  way. 

HOW  THE  ADMINISTKATION   CAUSED   STSIKES 

(a)  The  strike  crisis  is  due  in  part  to  the 
13  years  of  coddling  of  irresponsible  labor 
leaders,  pampering  them  in  the  belief  that 
they  could  do  no  wrong  and  that  no  excess 
was  too  great. 

(b)  It  is  due  to  the  administration's  re- 
fusal to  recognise  that  the  Wagner  Act  is. 
and  has  been,  prossly  one-sided,  unfair,  and 
discriminatory  agaiUiit  employers:  and  due  to 
the  administration's  blocking  of  pro-Ameri- 
can labor  tegislat  ou. 

The  President  has  at  long  last  signified  he 
recognizes  the  truth  of  the  charges  made 
against  the  Wagner  Act  all  through  the  years 
by  the  Republican  minority.  Including  my- 
self. 

<c)  The  strike  crisis  is  due  also  to  the 
phoney  notion  foisted  on  labor  principally 
by  Mr.  Wallace  and  applied  against  industry 
by  Mr.  Bowles  to  the  effect  that  wa^es  could 
be  raised  without  raising  prices  and  that  we 
could  get  full  p>roductiou  by  forcing  tmslness 
to  operate  at  a  loss. 

It  was  Mr.  Wallace's  "green  light"  which 
started  the  entire  strike  wave. 

THE    COLLECTIVIST    MENACE 

(d)  It  was  due  to  the  administration's 
coddling  of  collectivist  elements  in  and  out- 
side of  unions  and  other  high  places. 

Last  August  1.  I  submitted  a  resolution  to 
create, a  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Pro- 
motion cf  American  Activities.  Such  a  com- 
mittee cculd  have  done  yeoman  work  In  cora- 
bnttng  the  Red-Fascist  menace  In  recent 
months.  It  could  have  helped  determine  what 
aie  iho  alien  and  subversive  Influences  at 
home  and  abrcnd  which  have  fanned  the 
strike  flames. 

We  know  that  with  the  CIO-PACs  tie-up 
with  the  SDViet-domlr.a'.ed  World  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unlcns.  tliere  is  an  ominous 
International  angle  to  the  CIO  drive.  No- 
where Is  this  tiuer  than  In  the  case  of  the 
Communist  infested  and  Ud  maritime  unions 
with  their  wor!d  tentacles. 

The  implications  cf  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion In  the  CTO  are  particularjy  grave  when 
we  consider  the  drive  to  organize  the  atom 
scientists  in  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  and  elsewhere. 
What  chance  have  American  defense  prepara- 
tions If  the  CIO  should  organize  the  atom 
workers  and  then  call  a  prolonged  strike? 


In  spite  of  all  these  obvious  needs  for  my 
resolution  to  be  enacted.  Senate  Resolution 
165  was  referred  to  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  only  on  January 
21.  1946.  and  has  teen  sat  upon  there  since 
then. 

The  time  Is.  however,  not  too  late  for  the 
rescHution's  enactment  during  this  CcngrecB. 
It  is  up  to  tlie  administration  to  withdraw 
Its  opposition  to  this  resolution  and  to  ftU 
the  great  need  In  America  for  the  Special 
Committee  on  American  Activities. 

I  cite  these  proofs  of  the  administration's 
harmful  activities  not  as  a  partisan  accusa- 
tion, but  as  a  pro-American  approach.  Con- 
servative elements  in  the  Democratic  Pr.rty 
recognized  the  New  I>cars  terrible  respon- 
sibility for  the  strike  wave  just  as  the  Re- 
publican Party  recognizes  the  New  Dealt 
responsibility. 

The  New  Deals  chickens  have  come  heme 
to  rocst.  not  only  in  the  instances  cited 
above,  but  In  the  following  case: 

UNION    SLUSH    FUNDS 

On  October  18.  1945.  I  introduced  the 
antlslush  fund  bill  (S.  1487)  to  prohibit 
■olitlcal  expenditures  by  unions  aa  well  as 
by  national  banks  and  corporations.  The 
effect  of  this  bill  would  have  b?en  to  plug 
the  loophole  in  the  election  law  which  al-  . 
lows  contributions  by  these  sources  to  elec- 
tions but  not  expenditures 
-  This  bill  would  have  preserved  union 
treasuries  Inviolate  from  plundering  by  un- 
scrupulous labor  bosses  for  political  pur- 
poses. The  bill  would  have  left  union 
workers  still  perfectly  free  to  use  their  own 
individual  funds  for  elect.on  expenditures 
In  accordance  with  their  American  rights, 
but  would  have  maintained  their  organ  za- 
tlcn's  funds  Intact  for  strictly  union  pur- 
poses on  which  all  Members  could  agree. 

My  bill,  8.  1487.  hrs  however  been  pigeon- 
holed by  the  administration  In  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections. 

As  a  rest 't.  within  48  hours  after  Presi- 
dent Truman  broke  the  raU  strike,  the  auto- 
cratic trainmen's  boss.  A.  F.  Whitney,  ap- 
parently on  his  own  initiative,  said  that  his 
union  would  Vtse  the  $47,000,000  lu  its  treas- 
ury to  defeat  Mr.  Tiuraan  in  1948.  He  also 
said  his  union  would  spend  $2,500,000  to 
defeat  every  Member  of  Congress,  including, 
of  course.  Democrats,  who  voted  for  pro- 
American  labor  legislation. 

Thus,  the  administration's  strategy  In 
stymieing  my  antlslush  fund  bill  has  re- 
bounded against  Itself. 

The  principle  of  my  bill,  S.  1487.  Is  non- 
partisan and  sound.  It,  too.  should  be  en- 
acted   now— before   the  November  elections. 


Grain  Shortage 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  would  feel  remiss  in  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  warn  this  country 
against  the  pledging  of  a  crop  even  be- 
fore it  is  raised,  before  we  know  how 
much  wheat  we  can  spare.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
we  will  have  less  than  tliree  pecks  of 
wheat  per  capita  left  in  this  country 
from  this  1945  crop,  and  that  the  crop 
now  growing  has  already  been  pledged 
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before  we  know  Its  size.  With  poultry, 
dairy  cows,  and  livestock  being  liqui- 
dated all  over  this  country.  America 
must  look  out  that  she  does  not  face 
starvation  herself. 

The  Cl^icago  Daily  Drovers  Journal 
recently  carried  the  following  editorial 
on  this  subject: 

AMERICA    MIGHT   GET    HUNGRY,   TOO 

In  recent  weeks  the  foundation  has  been 
laid -for  stripping  the  Nation  of  a  huge 
amount  of  grains  and  livestock,  a  program 
that  could  easily  get  out  of  hand  and  be- 
come a  great  threat  to  this  Nation.  There 
are  140.000.000  people  in  this  country  who 
must  be  fed.  not  subsistence  rations,  but 
enough  to  keep  an  energetic  Nation  ener- 
getic. 

The  humanitarians  must  not  be  permitted 
to  get  cut  of  hand.  It  may  seem  brutal  to 
admit  that  there  are  starving  people  In  this 
world  and  yet  be  reluctant  about  reducing 
our  stocks  of  food  to  a  danger  point,  but 
there  fs  a  huge  battle  of  self-preservation  go- 
ing on  in  this  world,  and  there  are  no  peo- 
ples more  worthy  of  preserving  than  our 
own  Americans. 

We  wish  to  go  on  reccrd  as  warning  the 
food  planners  of  Washington  to  take  care  in 
their  program  of  feeding  a  hungry  world  not 
to  overlook  the  possibility  of  a  huncry 
America.  In  the  rush  to  strip  this  country 
cf  p^raln  and  livestock  cur  food  supplies  may 
be  reduced  to  a  danger  point.  But  we  have 
a  harvest  coming  up.  v.e  are  told  not  by  the 
farmers  but  by  inexperienced  planners. 
Farmers  do  not  count  their  chickens  before 
they  aie  hatched.  We  fervently  hope  we  have 
a  bumper  harvest  of  small  grain  coming  up. 
but  thera  were  dust  storms  in  sections  of 
the  Southwest  a  few  days  ago.  a  bleak  warn- 
Inj;  that  what  happened  before  can  happen 
a^ain. 

A  major  drought  either  this  year  or  next 
cculd  become  a  natloncl  tragedy  to  Ameri- 
ca. People  of  this  country  have  almost  al- 
ways been  well  fed.  at  least  the  best  fed  in 
the  world.  There  has  been  starvation  In 
many  other  countries  for  centuries;  It  Is  not 
new.  Placing  a  nation  accustomed  to  being 
well  fed  on  the  same  food  basis  as  peoples 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  hunger  would 
scon  bring  panic,  uprising,  food  riots,  blood- 
shed, and  chaos. 

Let  t:s  do  what  we  can  to  help  reduce  star- 
vation In  other  countries,  but  let  us  use  logic 
and  not  strip  this  country  to  the  danger 
point.  It  is  as  simple  as  adding  two  and 
two  for  anyone  who  knows  production  and 
population  to  real.ze  that  the  United  States 
cannot  feed  the  whole  world,  even  if  we 
starved  ourselves  to  do  It. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  M.  Mead,  of  New 
York,  Before  Association  of  Fraternal 
and  Benevolent  Organizations  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  a  testimonial  dinner  ten- 
dered to  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise  on  his 
seventy-second  birthday  by  the  Associa- 


tion of  Fraternal  and  Benevolent  Or- 
ganizations of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress at  the  Hotel  Commodore.  New  York 
City,  on  Sunday,  May  26.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

It  is  with  genuine  satisfaction  that  I  Join 
you  tonight  m  paying  tribute  to  Dr  Stephen 
Wise,  great  American,  great  Jew.  great  human 
being.  I  say  that  not  because  Dr.  Wis?  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  my  favorite  constituents. 
I  say  It  not  merely  because  he  has,  through 
50  years  of  public  activity  on  behalf  of  every 
civilized  cause,  so  richly  merited  the  admira- 
tion and  affection  of  his  fellow  Americans 
and  his  fellow  Jews  the  world  over.  I  say 
it  because  Dr.  Wise  so  supremely  embodies 
those  qualities  of  democratic  leadership  the 
world  so  sorely  needs  today. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  we  have  been  far  tco  prone  to 
identify  leadership  with  dictatorship.  De- 
mocracy, like  all  systems  of  government,  re- 
quires leadership.  It  requires  a  different 
kind  of  lecdership.  It  requires,  in  the  first 
place,  courage.  I  mean  not  the  courage 
which  one  needs  in  order  to  march  at  the 
head  cf  ruthless  and  plundering  legions,  tut 
the  courage  that  is  needed  to  fight  for  what 
is  Just  against  the  most  overwhelming  odds. 
It  requires.  In  the  second  place.  Imagination. 
Here  I  do  not  mean  the  imagination  to  see 
one's  self  astride  a  world  dominated  by  force 
and  shackled  by  the  bonds  of  poverty  and  In- 
security. I  mean  the  Imagination  that  one 
can  see  a  world  at  peace  becruse  men  have 
learned  to  live  with  each  other,  to  recognize 
each  other's  legitimate  esplratlons.  and  to 
respect  each  other  s  fundamental  differences. 
And.  It  finally  requires  humility— the  hu- 
mility -^hich  rccogniees  that  wisdom  is  not 
the  monopoly  of  the  privileged  elite,  but 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  man 
and  woman  who  make  up  our  eociety. 

These  qualities  of  courage  and  imagination 
and  of  humility  have  more  than  anything 
else  marked  Dr.  Wise's  life.  Whether  it  be 
the  courage  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  labor 
and  the  common  man  years  before  those 
rights  were  recognized,  whether  It  be  the 
Imagination  to  see  50  years  ago  the  Inescap- 
able need  for  a  homeland  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, or  whether  it  be  the  humility  which  has 
led  him  to  enlist  with  his  fellow  men  of 
good  will  everywhere  in  every  battle  for  Jus- 
tice and  for  freedom— Dr  V/lse  has  given  to 
this  country,  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  to 
the  world,  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
kind  of  leadership  we  need  today.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  am  so  gratified  to  Join 
with  you  in  earnest  tribute  to  him  on  this 
occasion. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  I  have  the 
opportunity  cf  paying  that  tribute  at  this 
dinner  of  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  to  which  Dr.  Wise 
has  given  so  much  of  his  abundant  energies 
and  his  incomparable  eloquence.  I  know 
something  about  the  work  of  the  movement. 
I  know  of  the  manner  in  which,  at  the  end  of 
tl>e  last  war,  you  worked  to  assure  the  security 
of  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the  world.  I 
know  how  your  voice  was  among  the  very 
first  to  be  raised  in  warning  the  world  that 
the  rise  of  nazism  meant  the  death  of  lib- 
erty. And  I  have  l}een  hearing  a  good  deal 
lately  about  the  manner  in  which  you  are 
meeting  the  new  and  challenging  tasks  of 
the  postwar  period — how  you  are  seeking  to 
end  the  inequalities  by  which  men  are  divid- 
ed and  to  promote  freedom  for  all  groups, 
how  you  are  developing  new  means  of  teach- 
ing people  to  live  together  in  friendship  and 
ccxjperation,  how  you  are  working  to  make 
possible  a  decent  future  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. These  are  aspirations  which  are  shared 
by  all  earnest  and  honest  people  everywhere. 
These  are  programs  which  cannot  tail  to 
bring  enduring  benefit  to  all  peK^le*. 
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And  I  must  say  that  the  world  needs  such 
programs.  As  I  move  about  uiking  with 
people  I  find  two  attitudes  being  exprsMed 
about  the  war  we  fought  and  the  peace  we  are 
trymg  to  win.  Many  people  tell  us  peaal- 
mlstically  that  although  we  won  the  war 
we  have  already  lost  the  peace.  They  argue 
that  we  went  to  war  to  smash  fascism,  to  rtd 
the  world  of  the  evils  of  tyraimy  and  to  build 
for  all  a  better  future.  They  point  to  many 
things  in  the  worid  around  tn  that  make 
all  of  us  unhappy— suspicion  and  Jealousy 
want  and  poverty,  narrow  naUonalUm  and 
aspiring  imperialism.  Theae  they  cite  as 
proof  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  won  the 
objectives  we  set  out  to  conquer. 

There  are  others  who  sing  a  different  time 
They  tell  us  that  we  haven't  lost  the  peace 
becnuse  we  never  set  out  to  win  It.  We  were 
forced  into  war  because  we  were  atucke<t. 
None  but  the  most  naive  should  delude  him- 
self into  thinking  that  our  motives  were  any. 
thing  more  noble  than  self-defense  and  sur- 
vlval.  We  turned  back  the  challenge  of 
dsath.  And  no  one  should  be  surprised  or 
disappointed  if  we  are  back  where  we  started 
from. 

I  must  confess  that  I  find  neither  of  these 
attitudes  at  all  helpful  or  rMdlstic.  We  went 
to  war  for  many  reaaoa*.  Of  csurse.  we 
fought  because  we  were  attacked.  But  If  we 
hadn't  known  the  meaning  of  tyranny  and 
valued  the  reality  of  freedom,  our  defense 
might  not  have  been  so  resolute  or  so  deter- 
mined. And  I  might  add  that  we  were  giving 
aid  to  the  defenders  of  liberty  even  befor* 
we  were  acttuUy  involved  in  conflict. 

Nor  wap  there  ever  at  any  time  a  single 
d-finitlon  of  victory.  I  am  ceruin  there  were 
those  in  our  midst  who  would  have  been  sat- 
iefied  only  with  a  peace  which  would  leave 
their  personal  privileg-s  untouched,  their 
right  to  exploit  their  fellow  man  unchal- 
lenged: on  the  other  hand,  there  were  these 
who  would  find  victory  meaningless  unless  It 
brought  a  peace  that  would  completely  liqui- 
date empires,  that  would  uproot  everv  vestige 
of  injustice  and  smash  every  form  of  orlv- 
llese.  "^ 

Of  course,  neither  of  these  things  have 
happened.  Obviously,  we  have  not  yet 
rchieved  the  serial  millennium.  But  It  U 
equally  true  that  we  have  moved  forward 
from  where  we  were  before  the  war. 

That  may  sound  tragic  mockery  to  you.  the 
representatives  of  a  people  which  has  lost 
6.000.000  of  Its  brethren  and  which  is  still 
waiting  for  a  word,  an  act.  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement. But  I  say  we  have  moved 
ahead  because  years  of  b!(x>d  and  death,  cf 
gigantic  effort  and  suoreme  achievement 
have  seared  Into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
everywhere  lessons  that  must  be  deeply 
prized  because  they  were  so  dearly  purchased. 
We  learned  that  our  capacity  for  social  or- 
ganization and  social  achievement — demo- 
cratic orgpnlzatlon  and  democratic  achieve- 
ment— exceeded  even  the  dreams  of  cur 
Utopians.  We  learned  that  the  passion  for 
freedom  and  the  will  to  defend  it  were  shared 
by  people  of  all  lands  and  faiths  and  races 
and  colors.  We  learned  a  thousand  times  • 
day  that  men  whose  station  had  been  hum- 
ble ard  whose  lot  bitter,  could  assume  the 
heaviest  cf  responEibilltics.  And  we  learned 
that  we  could  bring  the  nations  together  not 
only  for  the  waging  of  war  but  for  the  plan- 
ning of  peace — uneasUy.  it  is  true,  haltingly, 
to  be  sure,  but  together  nonetheless. 

War  Is  always  a  tremendotis  and  over- 
whelming catastrophe.  But  It  Is  also  a  great 
opportunity.  Our  task  is  to  compensate  In 
some  slight  measure  for  the  catastrophe  by 
making  utmost  use  of  the  opportunity — the 
opportunity  to  buUd  better  and  stronger. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  people  who  In- 
sist that  some  of  lu  are  sntlng  our  slgbu 
too  high  when  we  ipsak  of  the  ending  at 
want,  and  ezploltatioj.  and  Insincerity,  and 
fear.  Our  sights  cannot  be  too  high  be- 
cause In  the  atomic  age  on  which  we  have 
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entered  our  social  potentialltlea  are  limlt- 
lees.  But  we  mu«t  not  attempt  nor  expect 
too  rapid  a  pac3  in  reitching  c\ir  gcal.  It 
may  prove  fatal  if  we  attempt  to  leap  over 
the  ^ap  betw?rn  wnat  we  have  today  and 
what  we  want.  We  must,  rather,  build  slow- 
ly and  securely,  the  bridge  over  which  we 
must  pass. 

Already  we  have  taken  th*  first  step  in  the 
formation  of  the  United  Nations.  I  refuse  to 
bs  dismayed  by  the  frictions  and  tensions 
that  seem  to  emerge.  Every  additional  day 
the  nations  sit  together  is  additional  school- 
ing In  world  government.  We  mviat  have  a 
good  deal  of  practice  in  world  government 
before  we  can  fully  develop  the  habit.  Prac- 
tice at  first  is  bound  to  bt  somewhat  ama- 
teurish and  inadequate. 

But  the  mere  fact  of  organization  Is  not 
enoiigh.  That  is  merely  the  foundation  on 
which  T7e  can  build.  What  shall  be  the  fVrst 
story  in  that  structure? 

The  first  story.  I  should  like  to  suggest, 
must  be  the  Immediate  acceptance  and 
speedy  implementation  of  a  program  of  basic 
social  principles — a  prcgram  which  all  na- 
tions can  accept  and  which  alqiost  all  can 
fulfilL 

We  mu.«t.  for  example,  firmly  establish  the 
principle  tliat  there  can  be  no  genuine  free- 
dom in  the  world  until  all  nations  and  all 
peoples  enjoy  the  status  and  security  at 
preaent  vouclisafed  to  some.  If  we  want  t'o 
keep  the  nations  united,  we  must  not  only 
dissolve  the  suspicions  and  Jealousies  which 
threaten  that  unity.  We  must  abolisli  the 
inequalities  of  status  and  treatment  by  which 
they  are  divided.  That  is  why  the  hcmeless- 
ness  and  lack  of  status  of  the  Jewish  people 
by  which  they  are  divided  from  other  people 
not  only  constitute  the  worst  and  least  de- 
fensible injustice  being  perpetuated  In  this 
world.  It  seriously  impairs  the  unity  of  na- 
tions by  violaUng  their  equality.  That  la 
wl  y  the  displaced  persons,  aa  well  as  those 
Jewa  who  can  find  no  peace  in  Europe,  must 
be  removed  immediately  to  Palestine — with- 
out delay  and  without  excuses.  That  is  why 
the  homelessness  of  the  Jewish  people  must 
be  ended  at  once  by  guaranteeing  the  future 
of  the  Jewish  national  homeland. 

There  la  a  second  principle  we  must  pro- 
claim— the  principle  that  there  can  be  no 
genuine  security  in  the  world  until  men 
generally  enjoy  the  privileges  and  standards 
of  living  now  reserved  for  some.  We  can- 
not achieve  a  genuine  unity  of  the  peoples 
of  the  worl<^  until  all  enjoy  decent  standards 
of  living  a];d  social  welfare  and  health. 
International  economic  development  and 
reconstruction  is  not  an  act  of  charity  to- 
ward le«a  fortunate  lands.  It  is  an  Indus- 
pcnsable  condition  for  the  forging  of  a 
tmited  world. 

Finally,  we  must  Insist  that  there  can  be 
BO  genuine  Justice  in  the  world  until  all 
Bwn  have  access  to  the  opportunities  now 
accorded  to  some.  Tliat  is  why  any  attempt 
to  Impose  barriers  of  race  or  color  or  na- 
tional ancestry  or  creed  to  the  access  to 
education  or  work  or  social  privilege  Impairs 
the  unity  of  nations.  That  is  why  these 
barriers  must  be  shattered — everywhere  and 
•peedUy. 

Theae  are  principles  to  which  there  can  be 
no  challenge.  This  is  a  program  within  our 
power  to  Implement.  Certainly,  the  larger 
nations — Britain.  Prance,  tbe  Soviet  Union, 
ouraelvea.  can  begin  at  once  to  make  It  real. 
And.  by  tbe  force  of  our  example  and  pres- 
tige, we  am  secure  Its  adoption  evenrwhere. 
There  la  one  further  point  I  must  add.  If 
we  seek  to  keep  the  nationa  united,  we  must 
keep  the  Nation  united.  And  we  can  keep 
the  Natlem  untied  only  by  ending  those 
political  and  economic  inequalltlea  by  which 
we  are  at  present  divided  into  the  privileged 
and  the  under-privileged,  Into  first -class  and 
■eeo&d-clus  citizens. 

That  It  why  I  so  warmly  conunend  the 
prog -am  and  the  activities  of  the  American 
Jewieli  Congress.    By  yc\u:  efforts  to  raise  rnd 


lectire  the  -status  of  the  Jewish  people 
throughout  the  world  you  are  not  only  bring- 
ing the  hope  of  a  decent  futiu-e  to  a  shat- 
tered pec  pie,  you  are  helping  to  forge  a 
world  united  by  equality  and  freedom. 
Through  your  magnificent  work  in  fighting 
for  the  democratic  rights  snd  security  of  all 
minority  groups  in  this  land,  you  are  not 
only  helping  make  democracy  real  for  so 
many  people,  you  are  helping  to  assure  the 
unity  of  our  country.  By  your  application  of 
science  to  the  problems  of  human  relation- 
ships you  are  not  only  helping  local  grcupe 
of  all  sorts  to  live  in  harmony  and  brother- 
hocd,  you  are  developing  basic  principles 
cf  human  cc operation. 

This  la  a  program  v.'hich  meets  the  chal- 
lenging realities  cf  a  world  cliullenged  by 
the  power  man  has  created  either  to  live  to- 
gether as  one  or  to  die.  I  WiSh  you  strength 
In  that  program.  I  hope  particularly  that 
Dr.  Wise,  who  has  bjen  both  its  inspiration 
and  its  most  eloquent  spokesman,  will  con- 
tinue to  give  It  for  many  years  his  energy 
and  enthusiasm  and  his  leadership. 


Statement  of  Assistant  Commisdoner 
William  E.  Waroe,  of  the  Bureau  of 
RecUmatfcn,  Before  the  Omaha  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NIBHASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Sprak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record 
a  speech  made  by  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Bureau  of  Reclamation.  William 
E.  Warne.  before  the  Omaha  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  May  23,  1S46. 

Mr.  Speaker,  water,  if  controlled,  can 
be  made  to  serve  mankind.  Uncontrolled 
waters  can  cau>e  tremendous  loss  of  life, 
soil,  and  property. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  the  Missouri  River  Valley 
Basin,  can  be  grateful  that  the  United 
States  Governm.ent  is  now  proceeding  to 
harness  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  make  them  work  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

The  speech  follows: 

I  am  honored  to  respond  to  your  invitation 
to  discuss  development  of  tbe  Missouri  River 
Basin  be-'ore  the  Omaha  Chamber  cf  Com- 
merce. There  is  no  more  Important  project 
today  than  that  which  has  been  presented, 
approved,  and  authorized  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

Before  petting  into  the  details  of  the  plan 
or  the  schedule  of  operations.  I  would  like  to 
outline  for  you  some  of  the  physical  facts 
of  the  basin  and  some  of  the  problema  in- 
herent In  it. 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  covers  525.000 
aqtiare  miles.  That  represents  one-sixth  of 
the  land  area  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
within  It  every  problem  related  to  the  con- 
trol and  use  of  water  that  is  found  in  the 
world.  It  extends  from  the  arid  to  the  himaid 
zcmes.  The  river  rises  at  elevations  reach- 
ing 13.000  feet  and  empties  Into  the  Missis- 
alppl  at  an  elevation  of  little  more  then  500 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  semlarid  and  sub- 
humid  sections  of  the  Missouri  Basin  are 
subject  to  devastating  droughts,  in  accord- 
ance  with   cyclical   weather   changes.     Tbe 


people  cf  the  basin  are  also  the  victims  of 
catastrophic  floods  which,  as  in  1943.  visited 
the  lower  areas  with  destruction  three  times 
in  a  single  year.  WhUe  the  Missouri  River 
was  the  highway  that  led  the  fur  trappers 
and  e::p!orers  into  the  West;  today  its  silt- 
laden  waters  make  difScult  the  maintenance 
of  Its  navigable  channel. 

I  could  go  on  cataloging  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  basin— stream  pollution,  espe- 
cially severe  In  dry  periods  of  low  flew;  sink- 
ing ground  water  levels,  which  threaten  to 
extinguish  the  domestic  water  supply  In  sDmc 
areas;  the  need  for  flsh  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation, and  of  making  the  waters  available 
for  rccicatlcnal  cnJojTnent. 

I  do  not  want.  hov;cver,  to  overemphasise 
the  fcrmidable  characteristics  of  the  Misscvirl 
River.  This  great  stream,  2.500  miles  long 
and  carrying  <5.0C0.0C0  acre-fee;  cf  waier  en 
the  average  in  a  year,  is  in  tru'^h  one  of  tlie 
major  natural  rcccurces  of  its  basin.  The 
feet  that  It  presents  unsolved  problems  in 
Its  conircl  and  utlllzatlcn  should  not  cause 
U3  to  lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  potential 
benefits  tliat  the  river  embodies. 
'"TTHe  truth  is  that  we  are  50  years  behind 
the  t:mes  in  the  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  the  use  of  the  waters  csiA 
related  resources  of  Its  tasin.  For  many 
long  decades  v.e  have  kr.cwn  in  a  general 
way  what  should  be  done  to  eolve  these 
problems.  Cthsr  river  basins  to  the  west 
and  some  to  the  east  have  teen  developed. 

The  Colorado  Rvjr  Basin,  cb:ut  half  as 
larje  an  area  and  with  less  than  half  of  tl:e 
water  that  Is  available  in  the  Misscu:!  River. 
Is  far  ahead  In  the  development  of  control 
and  utilization  works.  The  great  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaqum  Basin  In  California  is 
developed  a  generation  beyond  that  ol  the 
Missouri  River.  Tiie  Columbia  Elver,  prin- 
cipal resource  of  the  Northwest,  is  also  cut 
In  front,  while  the  Tennessee  and  the  Dela- 
ware in  the  East  are  well  along  toward  lull 
utilization. 

The  reasons  are  various  for  the  advance- 
ment of  some  cf  these  basins  bcfcre  that  of 
the  Missouri.  As  I  see  it,  tbe  Colorado  and 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Basins,  being 
semlarid  throughout,  demanded  attention  so 
loudly  by  their  very  physical  characteristics 
that  their  development  cculd  not  be  denied. 
In  the  Missouri  Basin,  only  partly  arid,  tlie 
development  of  the  river  was  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  first  settlement,  and  so  it 
was  postponed. 

Great  cities  grew  along  the  Delaware  and 
turned  to  it  naturally  for  their  water.  Tae 
river,  though  an  Important  resource,  is  not 
the  dominating  resource  in  that  entirely 
humid  area.  You  all  know  the  history  of 
the  Tennessee,  hew  it  was  chosen  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  regional  value  of  uui- 
fled  development  of  a  river  and  its  related 
resources.  But  the  Tennessee  Valley  is 
small,  by  comparison  with  the  Missouri 
Valley,  being  only  one-thirteenth  as  large. 
V«'hat  has  been  done  there  has  proved  the 
efUcRcy  of  such  a  program.  There  is  no 
longer  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  value 
of  uniflsd  river  development  to  a  region 
and  to  the  Nation. 

The  development  of  the  Columbia  preceded 
that  of  the  Missouri  largely  because  it  is 
America's  greatest  power  stream.  The  hydro- 
electric energy  potential  cf  the  Columb.a  was 
to  great  that  it  was  only  natural  that  it 
should  be  early  among  the  streams  to  be 
harnessed. 

The  Missouri  River  Is  not  untouched,  but 
compared  with  other  American  rivers  its  de- 
velopment Is  In  a  rudimentary  stage.  In 
seme  respects  this  Is  an  advantage  for  those 
of  us  who  are  expected  to  have  a  part  In  carry- 
ing out  the  adopted  plan.  It  will  be  possible 
to  get  a  better  final  result.  There  will  be 
fewer  old  patterns  that  do  not  fully  conform. 
I  offer  you  this  as  a  doubtful  consolation  In 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Missouri  la  now  beginning  50 
years  late. 
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Ycu  may  wonder  why  I  have  dwelt  on  the 
assertion  that  we  are  late  in  the  Missouri 
River  Valley.  It  is  because  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  now  seek  to  solve  were  present 
and  fully  understood  in  this  valley  in  the 
1830's  when  that  great  conservationist,  MaJ. 
John  Wesley  Powell,  preached  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River  up  and  down  the 
high  plains. 

More  than  50  years  later  the  Nation  has 
aroused  to  the  unalterable  fact  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  leave  these  waters  uncontrolled 
and  unused.  We  have  already  paid  for  the 
Missouri  River  development  program  several 
times  over  by  failing  to  build  it  and  by  per- 
mitting nature,  through  drought  and  flood,  to 
devastate  and  ruin  the  land. 

Here  are  the  monetary  facts.  The  90  reser- 
voirs proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  score  proposed  by  the  Corps  or  Engi- 
neers for  inclusion  in  the  unified  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
would  have  cost  at  1940  prices  about  SLSOO.- 
000,000.  Tlie  drought  of  the  1930s,  measured 
alone  in  terms  of  Federal  relief  expenditures 
In  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $1,200,000,000.  which  only  alleviated  a 
part  of  the  suffering.  During  that  same 
period  300  000  rural  people  left  the  region  in 
Jalopy  caravans,  driven  from  their  homes, 
forced  to  start  anew  elsewhere.  This  tragic 
loss  in  human  resources.  In  money  and  in 
gccds,  cannot  be  calculated. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  type 
of  administration  which  should  govern  the 
development  of  this  great  basin.  I  am  not 
here  to  discuss  administrative  patterns  of 
one  kind  or  another.  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
what  we  are  doing  to  catch  up  on  those 
50  wasted  years  of  basin  development  in  the 
great  valley  of  the  Missouri.  Whatever  ad- 
ministrative device  may  finally  be  utilized, 
not  a  nickel's  worth  of  work  dene  now  on 
the  approved  plan  will  be  wasted. 

I  want  to  bring  ycu  up-to-date  on  the 
progress  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to- 
gether* with  seven  other  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  has  made.  Our 
work  Is  in  full  cocpcration  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  other  Federal  agencies  under 
the  development  plan  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

During  the  extensive  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  of  Congress  before  passage  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act,  the  basic  issue  may  have 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  clouded.  On  the 
surface  it  may  have  appeared  that  the  argu- 
ment was  one  between  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
ls£ue  was  far  more  fundamental  than  that. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  recognizing  the 
extreme  necessity  for  providing  flood  control 
along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  and  the 
desirability  of  increasing  the  navigation  fa- 
cilities, presented  its  plan  to  the  Congress. 
This  Wf>s  printed  as  House  Document  No. 
475.  Now  the  people  further  upstream  re- 
alized full  well  that  their  present  develop- 
ment and  any  possible  future  development 
was  dependent  upon  conserving  and  using 
the  available  water  supplies  and  they  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  water 
In  '.he  river  being  committed  to  support 
navigation. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  had 
been  working  in  the  basin  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  was  called  upon  to  accelerate 
Its  studies  and  to  present  a  plan  to  the  Con- 
gress which  would  show  the  possibilities  for 
ULllizing  the  water  in  the  western  part  of  the 
basin  for  Irrigation  and  power  development. 
The  Bureau's  plan  was  printed  as  Senate 
Document  No.  191.  The  detailed  studies  be- 
hind the  docvmient  showed  clearly  that 
there  would  not  be  enough  water  in  the  river 
to  provide  for  Irrigation  of  lands  during 
drought  periods,  such  as  existed  in  the  1930's, 
and  also  to  provide  for  a  full  navigation 
channel.  • 

Here  was  the  crux  of  the  *hole  argument 
that  raged^  around  the  plans  of  the  Corps  of 


Engineers  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, it  related  directly  to  the  priority  of 
the  use  of  water.  There  were,  of  course, 
some  conflicts  In  the  engineering  plans  that 
had  been  presented  to  the  Congress.  These 
existed  in  that  twilight  zone  between  the 
lower  part  of  the  irrigated  area  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  flood-control  area.  Until  the 
Congress  had  indicated  its  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  priority  of  use  of  water.  It  was 
not  possible  to  coordinate  the  two  plans. 
However,  once  the  Congress  had  Indicated  its 
policy,  agreement  was  quickly  reached.  En- 
gineers from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
from  the  frorps  of  Engineers  met  here  in 
Omaha  and  welded  the  two  plans  into  one 
great  coordinated  plan  for  the  basin.  This 
coordination  was  printed  In  Senate  Docu- 
ment 247. 

The  Congress  in  adopting  the  coordinated 
plan,  recognized  that  it  was  but  the  broad 
framework  which  would  govern  activities  in 
the  basin  for  a  long  period  to  come.  It  there- 
fore approved  the  broad  plans  and  authorized 
construction  of  the  initial  stages.  Conse- 
quently, the  Job  which  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  other  agencies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  are  now  doing  is  two- 
fold: We  are  precccding  with  the  construc- 
tion and  development  of  the  authorized  Ini- 
tial stage,  and  we  are  also  proceedmg  with 
Investigations,  studies,  and  mapping  activi- 
ties that  yrill  lead  to  refinements  in  the  ulti- 
mate plan,  and  successive  authorizations  for 
additional  stages.  We  have  been  at  this  work 
for  a  little  over  a  year. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $3,200,000  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  Regular 
Appropriation  Act  of  1946  and  limited  the 
tiss  of  these  funds  specifically  to  preparing 
detailed  plans  preparatory  to  construction, 
and  carrying  on  investigations  of  the  general 
plan.  Then  after  VJ-day.  the  President  indi- 
cated that  wartime  restriction.')  would  be 
lifted  and  that  he  would  consider  estimates 
of  appropriations  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  *ork  such  as  that  in  the 
Missouri  Basin.  He  submitted  these  esti- 
mates cf  appropriations  to  the  Congress 
which  acted  upon  them  and  made  $10,780.- 
300  additional  funds  for  work  in  the  Mis- 
souri  Basin  available  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  the  First  Deficiency  Act  of 
1946..  These  funds,  in  addition  to  providing 
for  a  broadening  in  the  program  of  detailed 
planning,  also  provided  money  for  begin- 
ning the  construction  of  three  dams  in  the 
Initial  stage. 

On  May  15.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
began  construction  of  Kortes  Dam  and  Power 
Plant.  This  first  Reclamation  construction 
project  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  will  be 
located  In  a  rocky  canyon  of  the  North  Platte 
River.  60  miles  southwest  of  Casper.  Wyo. 
Its  purpose  is  the  production  of  power  to 
help  relieve  a  threatened  power  shortage  in 
that  area,  and  to  provide  energy  to  foster 
the  development  of  coal,  oil,  mineral,  and 
other  resources.  The  dam  will  be  about  2 
miles  downstream  from  the  Seminole  Dam, 
which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  completed 
In  1938  to  provide  Irrigation  water  for  66,- 
OCO  acres  of  lands  on  the  Kendrick  project. 

The  Kortes  power  plant  will  be  part  of  an 
Integrated  Missouri  Basin  power  network 
being  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  will  increase  the  firm  power  out- 
put In  the  Immediate  area  by  120  percent. 
The  Kortes  power  plant  will  have  a  generating 
capacity  of  36.000  kilowatts,  provided  by 
three  12,000-kUowatt  generators.  Contracts 
for  the  generators  and  other  electrical  equip- 
ment. Including  a  switchyard  on  the  roof  of 
the  powerhouse,  are  to  be  awarded  later  on. 
In  order  to  deliver  power  generated  at  the 
Kortes  Dam,  the  Bureau  plana  to  construct 
a  115-kllovolt  trafasmlsslon  line  to  replace 
the  existing  60-klIovolt  line  of  Inadequate 
capacity.  Another  115-kllovolt  line  Is  sched- 
uled for  construction  from  Casper  to  Sidney. 
Ifebr.    These  are  parts  of  the  basic  grid  that 


eventually  will  carry  low-eoet  pdver  for 
wholesale  throughout  the  basin. 

Another  structure  on  which  work  will  be 
stir  ted  very  eoon  la  the  Boyaen  Own  on  tiie 
Big  Horn  River  in  Wyomlag.  It  wUI  provide 
irrigation  water,  flood  control,  silt  control, 
and  power  generation.  We  had  hoped  to 
have  construction  work  started  on  the  Bovmo 
Dun  by  now.  but  there  were  Intricate  lefal 
problems  Invcdved  with  the  relocation  of  a 
major  highway  and  a  railroad  around  the 
reservoir  site.  Theee  tMgotUtlons  have  Uken 
somewhat  longer  than  we  anticipated.  We 
are  rapidly  approaching  solution  of  then. 

The  third  unit  upon  which  coitftruction 
wlU  soon  be  starte<1  is  the  Angoetura  in 
South  Dakota.  ThU  unit  consUts  of  a  dam. 
a  reservoir,  and  canal-dlstrlbutlon  syst«m 
for  some  16.000  acre*  on  the  Cheyenne  River. 
The  invitation  for  bids  for  construction  of 
the  dam  are  now  out  and  wlU  be  called  for 
soon. 

Another  item  on  which  construction  will 
get  under  way  in  the  near  future  Is  the  power 
transmission  line  from  WillUton.  N.  Dak  .  to 
the  Garrison  Dam  site.  This  power  trans- 
mission line  WlU  serve  the  Initial  purpose  of 
transporting  power  generated  at  the  Fort 
Peck  Dam  In  Montana  from  WlUlston. 
N.  Dak.,  to  the  Garrison  Dam  site  for  use  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  during  the  construc- 
tion period.  Ultimately  It  will  be  used  to 
take  the  power  generated  at  the  Garrlsoa 
Dam  to  the  market  areaa. 

One  of  the  most  widely  prev<\lent  dealret 
throughout  the  basin  is  the  desire  for  low- 
cost  electric  energy.  At  the  present  time 
the  basin's  industrial  development  Is  far 
short  of  what  can  be  done  with  sufBclent 
hydroelectric  power  development.  It  has 
extensive  ore  deposits.  Development  of  the 
ore  bodies  would  be  speeded  up  If  low-cost 
electric  energy  can  be  made  available  for  use 
In  processing  of  the  ores  within  the  h»tln. 

We  are  preparing  plans  for  Initiating  con- 
struction on  .?even  other  units  in  the  initial 
suge  this  summer,  providing  that  the  Con- 
gress acts  favorably  upon  our  pending  appro- 
priation estimate.  These  plans  cannot,  of 
course,  go  forward  without  appropriated 
funds.  It  Is  not  a  ca.se.  In  my  opinion,  cf 
"Can  we  afford  to  spend  Federal  funds  this 
way?"  I  say.  "We  cannot  afford  not  to  build 
these  works."  1  am  pleased  to  report  that 
stanch  support  for  the  Missouri  Valley  pro- 
gram and  appropriations  has  been  given  by 
the  Nebraska  Congreesmen. 

An  Important  unit  on  which  we  anticipate 
early  construction  is  the  Frenchman-Cam- 
bridge unit  located  on  the  Republican  River 
In  Nebraska.  The  plan  of  development  In- 
cludes the  Enders  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
Frenchman  Creek  near  Enders.  the  Medicine 
Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Medicine  Creel: 
near  Cambridge,  four  diversion  dams,  five 
main  canals,  and  extension  of  two  canals  to 
serve  53,140  acres  of  land.  The  people  in  the 
Frenchman -Cambridge  area  recently  voted 
10  to  1  in  favor  of  the  organization  of  an  Irri- 
gation district  to  participate  in  the  repay- 
ment of  the  construction  costs  to  be  borne 
by  the  water  users. 

The  Bostwick  unit,  on  the  Republican 
River,  also  scheduled  for  early  construction, 
will  embrace  lands  located  on  both  sides  of 
the  Republican  River  from  Maponee,  Nebr., 
east  and  south  to  Concordia,  Kans.  There  U 
Is  proposed  to  Irrigate  some  89,000  acres  of 
land.  The  storage  reser\-oir  for  the  Imga- 
tlon  systems  will  be  the  Harlan  County  Res- 
ervoir that  wUl  be  constructed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
at  work  preparing  construction  plans  and 
working  out  details  of  Irrigation  distrlcU, 
studies  relating  to  repayment  ability  and 
other  matters  which  have  to  be  considered 
before  construction  can  begin.  Initiation  of 
work  on  the  Bostwick  unit  wUl  depend  In  a 
large  measure  on  the  participation  of  the 
local  people  in  perfecting  preliminary  detaUs 
relating  to  organization  of  districts  and  re- 
payment contracts.  Local  participation  on 
tbe  Bostwick  unit  has  not  developed  to  the 
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degree  of  th«t  evidenced  for  the  frenchman- 
Cambridge. 

The  North  Republican  unit  will  ronsltt  ol 
A  dam  on  the  North  Foric  near  Wray.  Colo. 
The  lands  to  l>e  aenrlced  extend  into  Ne- 
braaka.  Approximately  3.300  acres  of  land 
Irri^ted  under  private  canals  will  receive 
supplemental  water  and  canals  will  be  built 
to  Irrigate  approximately  2,100  acres  of  land 
BOW  dry  farmed  in  the  vicinity  of  Halgler. 
Nebr.  Our  activities  on  the  North  Republican 
unit  will  continue  to  be  the  perfection  of 
-  construction  plans  and  organization  cf  Irri- 
gation districts  looking  to  starting  construc- 
tion In  the  spring  cf  1947.  providing  sufficient 
funds  are  available. 

We  also  expect  to  continue  our  studies 
looking  to  the  development  of  irrigation 
units  that  win  be  supplied  from  wells  along 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Republican  River  from 
8t.  Francis,  Kans.,  to  Benkelman,  Nebr.  No 
construction  is  contemplated  on  these  w?ll 
units  before  July  1, 1948.  In  addition  to  these 
units  I  have  outlined,  we  plan  early  construc- 
tion on  the  Canyon  Perry  Reservoir  In  Mon- 
tana, a  regulating  reservoir  on  the  upper 
,ji41s8ouri  that  will  make  Irrigation  water  avail- 
able and  also  the  development  of  power;  the 
lower  Marias  unit  In  Montana  to  serve  some 
120.000  acres  of  land;  the  Owl  Creek  unit  in 
Wyoming;  the  Heart  River  unit  on  the  Heart 
River.  N.  Dak.,  and  the  Kirwin  unit  in  Kansas. 

While  we  will  be  devoting  a  large  part  of 
our  energy  to  getting  this  construction  pro- 
gram under  way,  we  will  not  overlook  our 
long  range  planning  toward  perfecting  the 
,  ultimate  plan.  The  water  problems  of  the 
Platte  River  will  receive  a  considerable 
amount  of  study  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  possibilities  for  Irrlgatlonal 
developments  around  Kearney  and  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.,  must  be  looked  into  as  well  as 
thoM  of  the  Loup  River  area.  Water  supply 
pfOUcma  of  the  Platte  River  are  extremely 
complicated.  As  you  people  of  Nebraska 
know,  it  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  Job  to 
work  out  these  problems  concerned  with  fu- 
ture Irrigation  development  along  the  lower 
Platte. 

Ultimately,  reservoirs  in  the  Missouri  Riv- 
er Basin  development  will  provide  water  to 
Irrigate  4.780.400  acres  of  new  land  and  to 
provide  supplemental  water  for  over  one- 
half  million  additional  acres. 

Now  let  us  consider  another  Important 
phase  of  the  Missouri  River  development 
plan — low-cost  power.  The  present  Installed 
capacity  of  generating  plants  in  the  MIs- 
aouri  Basin,  exclusive  of  those  portions  of 
the  SUtes  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  lying 
within  Its  confines,  is  about  1.100.000  kilo- 
watu.  Pull  development  of  hydroelectric 
energy  In  the  basin  wUl  yield  a  total  of  al- 
most 2.500.000  kilowatts.  This  Includes  84.- 
000  kilowatts  in  present  Federal  plants. 
433.000  kilowatts  of  capacity  the  Govern- 
ment has  under  construction,  and  1.909,000 
kilowatts  of  additional  pr opened  capacity! 

The  total  energy  sold  within  the  basin  In 
1943  was  about  5,000.000.000  kilowatt-hours. 
Federal  plants  under  constnictlon  and  pjro- 
poMd  would  make  available  about  11,000.- 
000.000  kUowatt-bours  additional,  or  more 
than  twice  the  present  sales. 

This  will  be  low-cost  power  In  comparison 
with  present  conditions.  Low-cost  power  at- 
tracte  Industry  and  stimulates  widespread 
and  liberal  use  of  electricity  in  the  home.  It 
is  a  potent  factor  affecting  the  prosperity, 
health,  comfort,  and  general  well-being  of 
the  people. 

The  financial  feasibility  of  the  entire  Mis- 
■curl  River  Basin  development  largely  de- 
pends upon  anticipated  revenues  from  sale 
cf  power.  Two-thirds  to  three-fcvirths  of  all 
reimbursable  costs  must  come  from  this 
To  insure  financial  success  and  to 
lite  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to 
users  of  power  for  Irrigation,  domestic  and 
commercial  uses,  we  propose  to  push  the 


power  phases  of  the  development  as  fast  as 
market  conditions  warrant. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  out- 
lining the  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. I  do  not  want  to  give  you  the  Im- 
pression that  the  entire  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Intwior  is  only  that  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation;  far  from  It.  The  De- 
partment's plan  for  the  Missouri  Basin  is  for 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the  basin 
and  for  the  full  use  of  its  land  and  water 
resources. 

To  that  end.  we  are  working  on  an  in- 
tegrated program  with  the  National  Park 
Service  which  is  reviewing  our  plans  to  de- 
termine the  pc?8?ib!lity  of  recreational  de- 
velopments at  our  proposed  reservoirs  We 
are  working  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice which  is  studying  the  fish  and  wildlife 
problems  of  the  basin  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining if  there  are  desirable  modifications 
to  our  plans  to  foster  the  propagation  of  fish 
and  wildlife  streams,  if  that  is  feasible.  We 
are  working  with  the  General  Land  Office  in 
connection  with  its  administration  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  basin:  simili^rly.  with  the 
Ora^ng  Service  in  its  administration  of  the 
grazing  districts  under  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  that  win  be  affected  by  the  irrigation  de- 
velopments. We  are  coordinating  our  de- 
velopments with  the  plans  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  insure  that  adequate  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  possible  irrigation  de- 
velopments on  Indian  reservations,  and  with 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  their  investigations 
of  mineral  resources.  Last  but  not  least,  we 
are  working  hand  in  band  with  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  In  the  gathering  of  basic  data 
relating  to  water  supplies,  both  surface  and 
undergroimd.  topographic  maps,  geological 
data,  and  other  factual  material.  This  in- 
formation is  necessary  for  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  an  adequate  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  basin's  resources. 

We  have  tackled  a  large  Job  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin — one  of  the  biggest  re- 
Boiu-ce  development  programs  ever  imder- 
taken  in  the  United  States. 

Through  this  work  we  expect  to  alleviate 
the  disastrous  effects  of  both  drought  and 
flood.  By  controlling  and  storing,  by  using 
the  waters.  It  Is  possible  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  crippling  disaster  in  the 
plains  of  the  past  decade.  We  cannot  pre- 
vent droughts.  They  will  come  again:  do 
not  mistake  that.  But  we  can,  through  the 
use  of  stored  water,  alleviate  their  effects, 
stabilize  the  economy  of  the  high  plains  to  a 
much  higher  degree. 

To  understand  what  this  will  mean  to 
Omaha,  to  all  of  Nebraska,  to  the  entire  Mis- 
souri Basin,  to  the  United  States  Itself,  Just 
think  back  a  dozen  years  and  remember  what 
1934  and  1936  meant  to  you  and  all  of  us  In 
terms  of  dust  storms,  displaced  persons,  un- 
paid taxes,  suffering,  and  relief. 

Tour  State — the  whole  State  of  Nebraska — 
will  Ehare  In  the  benefits  from  this  great  Ir- 
rigation and  multiple-purpose  project.  By 
controlling  the  Misscuri.  it  will  be  possible  to 
bring  under  irrigation  almost  l.OOO.OCO  new 
acres  of  land  in  Nebraska  and  to  provide 
supplemental  water  for  almost  20.000  acres 
now  In  need. 

DiverslflCRtlon  of  agriculture  made  possi- 
ble by  irrigation  will  stabilize  the  economy 
of  rural  areas  and  have  a  definite  effect  on 
urban  development.  The  city  cf  Omaha  will 
be  enriched  by  Increased  production  on  fer- 
tile farm  lands.  Expansion  <?!  low-cost  power 
within  the  area  will  augment  industry  and 
help  to  keep  emplojroent  opportunities  at 
a  constant  level. 

It's  a  big  Job,  this  harnessing  of  a  wild  river 
and  forcing  it  to  do  man's  will.  I  am  con- 
fident that  with  all  of  tis  pulling  together 
for  the  common  gains  of  water -resource  de- 
velopment, we  can  get  even  the  Big  Muddy 
under  control,  and  make  it  take  Its  place 
with  the  other  great  working  atreams  of 
America. 


Palestine:  Sole  Salvation  of  100,000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5> .  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "Palestine:  Sole  Salvation  of  100,- 
COO,"  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr..  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, over  radio  station  WMCA  of  Wed- 
nesday. May  22,  1946,  at  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  to- 
night about  President  Truman's  humanitar- 
ian recommendation  that  100,000  displaced 
persons  of  Jewish  descent,  now  confined  to 
camps  in  Germany  and  Austria,  be  moved  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Palestine. 

This  is  a  problem  of  enormous  moral  con- 
sequence for  the  entire  American  public,  and 
for  the  allies.  We  Americans  in  particular 
have  Inherited  a  long  tradition  of  readiness 
to  extend  a  brotherly  hand  to  oppressed  and 
homeless  peoples.  During  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  persecuted  German  democrats  of 
1848,  the  Irish  driven  by  tyranny  and  famine, 
and  many  others  found  sanctuary  here. 
After  the  First  World  War.  it  was  American 
warships  that  rescued  terrorized  Greeks  at 
Smyrna:  and  the  Armenian  people  will  al- 
ways remember  our  efforts  to  save  them  from 
extinction  by  the  Turks.  And  only  this 
week,  the  first  boatload  of  refugees  from 
postwar  Europe  docked  In  New  York,  a  small 
part  of  the  39.000  who  wiU  be  welcomed  to 
our  shores  this  year  under  the  regular  pre- 
war quota. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  situation  where 
this  humanitarian  tradition  must  again 
impel  the  great  conscience  of  America  to 
take  positive  action.  Among  the  millions  of 
human  beings  slaughtered  by  the  Nazis  in 
Europe— Poles.  Czechs.  Ukrainians,  and 
others — there  were  almost  six  million  Jews. 
Of  the  total  prewar  Jewish  population  In 
Europe  of  almost  seven  and  one-half  million, 
there  are  now  less  than  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion left.  It  is  difficult  for  any  normal  per- 
son to  conceive  of  the  wanton  murder  of  al- 
most six  million  human  beings.  Imagine  a 
factory  such  as  was  discovered  in  the  Polish 
Corridor,  where  soap  was  being  made  from 
human  fat.  Imagine  a  devils  laboratory, 
where  the  most  horrible  and  deadly  viruses 
were  injected  into  the  veins  of  innocent  hu- 
man beings  to  observe  the  resulting  agonies. 
If  you  can  Imagine  these  tilings,  ycu  will 
begin  to'understand  a  small  part  of  what  hap- 
pened to  Hitler's  six  million  Jewish  victims. 
These  unrpeakable  atrocities  and  a  thousand 
others  which  once  we  held  up  to  doubt,  are 
now  proven  fact. 

Out  of  this  Inferno,  only  1.400.000  were 
saved.  Of  these.  100.000  still  langtiish  in  de- 
tention camps  In  Germany  and  Austria.  Tiiey 
are  the  survivors  of  Buchenwald.  Dachau,  and 
Bergen-Belsen.  Tliey  are  alive  today  only 
becatzsc  the  Allied  ad'-ancc  was  so  swift  that 
the  Nazis  had  no  time  to  finish  the  Job  dcvm 
to  the  last  man. 

But  even  for  these  survivors,  liberation  has 
not  meant  freedom.  They  are  still  detained 
in  camps — one  might  even  call  them  con- 
centration camps,  except  that  the  torture 
chambers,  the  crematories,  and  the  gallows 
no  longer  operate  And  to  these  people  who 
have  suffered  so  much,  anything  but  a  real 
home  only  seizes  to  remind  them  constantly 
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of  their  former  life  under  Hitler.  The  mis- 
erable inmates  are  sick  m  body  and  mind; 
worn  out  by  their  past  sufferings,  many  no 
longer  have  even  the  strength  to  hope.  And 
every  day  many  of  them  die. 

That  Is  the  situation  In  which  we  now  find 
these  remaining  hundred  thousand  Jewish 
victims  of  Hitler.  They  are  a  byproduct  of 
the  most  terrible  conflict  in  history:  part  of 
the  unfinished  business  of  a  war  which  we 
forght  for  the  salvation  of  our  national  exist- 
ence and  for  human  dignity  everywhere. 
They  are  a  heartbreaking  residue  of  the  war 
for  which  we  are  obliged  to  find  an  Immediate 
and  practicable  solution. 

Is  there  such  a  solution?    These  people  do 

not    want    to    stay    in    Europe.    For    them 

.Europe  is  a  huge  cemetery,  littered  with  the 

bones  and  blocd  of  their  friends  and  relatives. 

A  poll  was  recently  taken  among  them  to 
determine  where  they  would  like  to  settle. 
Ninety-eight  percent  gave  Palestine  as  their 
first  choice.  When  asked  for  a  second  choice, 
many  of  them  replied.  "The  crematories."  As 
they  see  it.  it  is  Palestine  or  death.  And  this 
indicates  In  the  sharpest  possible  form  what 
the  solution  must  be.  These  people  must  be 
allowed  to  go  to  Palestine,  because  the  sim- 
ple truth  is  that  there  is  no  other  place  for 
them  to  go. 

I  am  confident  that  this  fact  must  have 
been  uppermost  in  President  Truman's  mind 
last  August,  when  he  recommended  that 
100.000  c?rtiflcates  be  issued  to  permit  these 
displaced  persons  of  Jewish  origin  to  go  to 
Palestine.  Mr.  Truman  made  this  recom- 
mendation on  the  basis  of  a  report  by  Earl 
Harrison,  dean  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School,  who  had  spent  6  weeks 
in  Eurcpe  as  the  President's  personal  emis- 
sary to  investigate  the  situation  in  th?  camps. 
Mr.  Harrison's  report  urged  immediate  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  the  camps,  and 
some  Improvements  were  undertaken.  But 
the  report  underscored  the  fact  that  no  im- 
provements could  solve  the  problem.  All  the 
hopes  of  these  people  for  the  future,  said 
Mr.  Harrison,  are  concentrated  in  Palestine, 
because  "they  feel  that  only  in  Palestine  will 
they  t>e  welcome  to  find  peace  and  quiet  and 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  live  and  work." 
On  August  31  of  last  year  Mr.  Trvunan  asked 
that  these  desires  be  granted. 

That  was  many  months  ago.  and  we  have 
seen  no  action  yet.  But  we  now  have  fur- 
ther testimony  to  the  fact  that  removal  to 
Palestine  is  the  only  feasible  future  for  these 
hundred  thoiisand  Jewish  survivors,  still  con- 
fined to  camps  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
Earlier  this  year,  an  Anglo-American  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  was  appointed  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  to  Investigate  the  whole  problem 
and  make  definitive  recommendations.  The 
Committee  had  six  American  and  six  British 
members.  Their  report  was  made  public  last 
month,  and  was  subscribed  to  unanimously 
by  all  12  members.  Its  most  significant  rec- 
ommendation for  Immediate  action  was  a 
reiteration  of  President  Truman's  proposal 
of  last  August — that  the  100.000  Jews  now 
In  camps  be  permitted  to  emigrate  to  Pal- 
estine without  delay. 

We  have  an  Incontestable  blueprint  for 
action — and  the  great  need  now  is  to  get 
that  action. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
get  action  if  we  are  to  rely  on  routine  meas- 
ures by  existing  governmental  agencies.  I 
say  this  on. the  basis  of  experience.  A  prob- 
lem similar  to  this  one  existed  during  and 
even  before  the  war.  There  was  then  an 
urgent  need  to  take  decisive  steps  to  save 
as  many  of  the  persecuted  people  of  Europe 
as  was  humanly  possible.  The  intensifica- 
tion of  N:i2i*persecutlon  during  the  war  was 
endangering  the  lives  of  millions  of  innocent 
civilians  of  all  faiths.  In  an  effort  to  cope 
with  the  situation,  there  had  been  the  Con- 
ference at  Evian,  Switzerland,  In  July  1938, 
and  following  that  the  Bermuda  Conference 
in  April  1913.     An  Intergovernmental  Com- 


mittee on  Refugees  was  eeUblished.  The 
problem  was  stirveyed  ar>d  rcsurveyed.  and 
then  surveyed  again.  But  action  was  com- 
pletely lacking.  By  the  end  of  1943.  with 
millions  already  mtirdered  by  HlUer.  a  re- 
port by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  was  forced  to  state,  and  I  quote:  "We 
have  talked:  we  have  sympathiwd;  we  have 
expressed  our  horror;  the  time  to  act  ia  long 
past  due  " 

What  happened  then  is  a  lesson  lot  us 
today.  President  Roosevelt  stepped  in— and 
we  got  action.  In  January  1944  tne  Presi- 
dent appointed  the  War  Refugee  Board,  com- 
posed of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury, 
and  War.  It  was  directly  responsible  to  the 
President.  The  Board  went  to  work  with 
vigor  and  decision,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  months  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  saved  As  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  I  was  a  member  of  that  Briard. 
in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Cordell  Hull  and 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  With  the  full  sup- 
port of  President  Roosevelt.  I  can  tell  you 
that  we  got  results.  And  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  we  mtist  have  a  similar  type  of 
agency  today,  to  bring  this  present  problem 
to  a  prompt  solution. 

Mr.  Truman  has  made  his  position  clear. 
He  is  backed  by  the  unanimou-s  decision  of 
the  Joint  Anglo-American  Board  of  Inquiry. 
It  now  remains  only  to  do  something  about 
it.  And  on  the  basis  of  my  experience  as 
a  member  of  the  War  Refugee  Board.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  same  pattern  be  adopted — 
that  President  Truman  appoint  a  group  se- 
lected from  the  Cabinet,  or  one  man,  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  President.  Whoever  is 
entrusted  with  this  task  must  be  capable  of 
acting  with  imagination,  daring,  and  deci- 
slci  extending  even  to  the  use  of  Army 
transport  planes  to  speed  the  evacuation  of 
these  stricken,  heartsick  people  from  the 
camps,  which  have,  in  effect,  become  their 
prisons.  The  situation  is  grave,  and  half- 
hearted measures  or  routine  handling  In  the 
lower  echelons  of  a  governmental  depart- 
ment win  no  longer  suffice. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  President  Tru- 
man will  act  upon  this  proposal.  It  would 
demonstrate  in  a  positive  manner  that  the 
humanitarian  ideals  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, to  which  President  Truman  has  sub- 
scribed, are  being  carried  forward  by  the 
present  administration.  And  It  would  Illus- 
trate once  again  to  humanity  that  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  assistance  to  the  oppressed 
and  homeless — a  tradition  which  Illuminates 
some  of  the  brightest  pages  of  our  history — 
lives  and  is  remembered  in  the  weary  and 
war-sick  world  of  today.  I  pray  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  will  seize  this  opportunity  to 
become  the  spokesman  for  the  conscience  of 
America,  and  for  the  great  humanitarian 
heritage  of  his  predecessor,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Good  night. 


Settlement  of  Strike* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  editori- 
als, the  first  entitled  "After  We  Have  All 
Calmed  Down,"  the  second  entitled  "Con- 
gress Can't  Stop  Strikes  by  Goading  La- 
bor Into  Them,"  from  the  Philadelphia 
Record  of  May  27,  1946. 


There  being  no  otJ?ctlon.  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsc- 
ORO.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  )  Record  ct  May 
37,  19481 

arrra  wx  have  au.  caluit  dowm 

"Never  slap  a  child  lu  anger  " 

That  is  a  sound  adage.  But  thoee  of  us 
who  have  reared  children  know  that  once  la 
a  long  while  direct  action  applied  with  boiim 
heat  Is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  family. 

In  heat  and  anger  the  House  slapped  down 
labor  Saturday  night.  We  hope  the  Senate 
follows  suit  today,  ao  certain  irresponsible 
labor  leaders  will  realise  they  have  tried  the 
Nation's  patience  to  the  breakloc  point. 

But  that  does  not  mean  we  want  l>oUlng- 
point  legislation  to  remain  on  the  statute 
b3oks  beyond  the  immediate  emergency. 

Drafting  workers  into  the  Army  In  peace- 
time is  abhorrent  to  our  political  system.  It 
Is  akin  to  the  ancient  press-gang  system  of 
recruiting  seamen,  a  practice  which  was  sec- 
oud  cousin  to  chattel  slavery. 

Such  temporary  legislation  must  be  re- 
placed by  well  considered  permanent  laws 
which  win  remove  the  neceaalty  for  the  drss- 
tic  act  passed  by   the  House. 

The  Record  proposes  three  divisions  of  per- 
manent labor  legislation. 

First,  an  act  to  outlaw  strikes  against  the 
Nation. 

'  A  strike  against  the  Nation  may  be  defined 
as  a  concerted  strike  against  an  essential 
service  or  the  prcductloo  of  a  basic  com- 
modity thst  would  disrupt  our  economy  and 
endanger  the  public  health  and  welfare. 

Such  a  law  would  not  prevent  Mr.  Lewis 
striking  one  coal  field  at  a  time  but  he  oould 
not  strike  all  coal  fields  at  the  same  Uma. 
When  he  tises  a  general  strike  as  a  weapon 
he  and  his  fellow  union  leaders  are  engaged 
In  a  conspiracy  against  their  Government, 
fhould  be  subject  to  Arrest  and  trial  In  the 
United  States  courts. 

Furthermore,  the  new  act  should  prov'.de 
that  the  property  and  funds  of  unions  In- 
volved in  a  strike  against  the  Nation  be 
subject  to  seizure  by  the  D?partment  of  Jus- 
tice and.  after  trial  in  Federal  courts,  to 
confiscation  by  the  Government. 

This  would  apply  to  trade-unions  the  same 
principle  which  is  already  in  effect  against 
trade  monopolies  and  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  We  must  guard  against  the 
excesses  of  big  labor  as  we  do  against  the 
excesses  of  big  business. 

The  strike  against  the  Nation  is  not  nec- 
essary to  the  preservation  of  free-trade 
unionism.  The  usual  tactic  is  to  strike  one 
plant  at  a  time.  Then  the  struck  plant  is 
under  the  double  pressure  of  losing  money 
and  losing  Its  customers  to  Its  competitors. 
As  far  as  management  Is  concerned,  It  would 
rather  have  all  of  an  Industry  shut  down 
than  be  the  sole  victim  while  Its  competitors 
profit. 

Therefore  the  general  strike  which  tlea  up 
all  of  an  Industry  is  not  a  strike  against 
management  as  much  as  it  is  against  the 
general  public.  Such  strikes  are  called  in 
the  hope  that  the  Government  will  Intervene 
to  relieve  the  Nation  of  further  danger. 

Too  often  the  general  strike  is  actuated  by 
the  egotism  and  arrogance  of  union  leaders 
rather  than  by  a  desire  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
the  worker. 

A  strike  of  the  Illinois  coal  mines  alone 
might  not  put  John  on  the  front  page. 

The  second  division  of  permanent  labor 
legislation  should  deal  with  services  and  sup- 
plies essential  to  the  safety  and  health  of  a 
community — such  as  water,  milk,  electric 
power,  police,  and  fire  protection.  Men  who 
work  In  such  key  places  should  be  amply 
protected  by  law  in  job  security,  in  seniority 
rights,  with  pensions  and  retirement  funds, 
and  with  more  than  adequate  wages.  In  re- 
turn for  such  special  projection  they  should 
renounce  the  right  to  strike. 
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Third,  division  of  permanent  labor  legisla- 
tion Should  deal  with  the  internal  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  trade-unions. 

We  call  on  the  Nation's  labor  leaders  to 
formulate  th:s  law  themselves. 

It  should  provide  ;or  democratic  processes 
within  cAch  union  and  it  should  protect  the 
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ment  into  administrative  oOces  and  the 
courts;  it  would  centralize  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  congressional  employees  In  an  office 
of  congressional  personnel.  In  each  caa?  the 
effect  would  be  to  shift  burdensome  details 
out  of  legislative  hands  and  permit  the  con- 
centration of  our  policy-makers  on  the  all- 
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Mat  33.  1»4«. 
Vice  Adm.  Atraur  W.  FrrcH.  USN., 

Superintendent.     United     States    Naval 

Academy.  Annapolis.  Md. 

Mt  Deah  ADMiaAL  FrrcH ;  On  behalf  of  the 

regiment  of  cadet-midshipmen   and  officers 

attached  to  the  United  States  Merchant  Ma- 


ful  sanctions — powerful  enough  In  them- 
selves to  break  any  attempt  at  defiance  of 
the  Government's  authority.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  it  is  needless  to  supplement 
them  with  the  additional  power  which  the 
President  also  requested — the  power  to  in- 
duct   Ktrilr^rs    inf/\    »k^    Ar««n    »#    *»»    rtm^tt^^ 


parent  that  success  would  be  imposstbte 
as  long  as  opium  w»s  being  freely  vrown 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  because  traf- 
fic in  it  is  so  lucrative,  and  smuRgling 
is  so  difficult  to  discover  and  eliminate. 


Th* 


ifnro     thm   TTni»&/4    D«a*A»    f^^   •^•,^•.•1 
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Third,  division  of  permanent  Ubor  legisla- 
tion should  deal  with  the  internal  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  trade-unions. 

We  call  on  the  Nation's  labor  leaders  to 
ronnulate  this  law  themselves. 

It  should  provide  .'or  democratic  processes 
within  each  union  and  it  should  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individual  union  member.  He 
should  have  the  right  to  a  yearly  accounting 
of  union  funds  He  should  have  the  right  to 
vote  for  the  ofBcers  of  his  local.  No  local 
junion  should  be  held  captive,  under  arbitrary 
control  of  national  headquarters,  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  individual  member  should 
be  protected  In  his  right  of  free  speech  at 
union  meetings.  He  should  have  the  right 
to  a  secret  ballot  In  a  1  voting. 

The  act  should  protect  the  public  against 
Jurisdictional  strikes,  featherbedding.  ex- 
orbitant Initiation  fees,  lack  of  apprentices. 

Decent  labor  unions  already  practice  such 
principles  and  they  are  in  the  majority.  Let 
the  decent  labor  leaders  protect  themselves 
against  the  black  sheep  who  besmirch  labors 
good  name. 

L-t  labor  leaders  avoid  the  errors  of  the 
utility  tycoons  and  the  Stock  Exchange  gov- 
ernors who  denounced  all  regulatory  legisla- 
tion until  they  brought  the  Wheeler-Rayburn 
Act  and  the  SEC  down  upon  their  heads. 
.  If  leglalatlon  were  enacted  along  the  lines 
/fhdlcated  above.  Congress  could  rescind  Its 
emergency  act  as  a  signal  that  the  crisis  Is 
over,  that  we  start  again  with  a  clean  slate. 

Hmm  propouls  would  not  end  striket  in 
ptivate  Industry,  nor  bring  the  mUlennlum. 
But  they  would  remove  the  causes  for  many 
strikes  and  adequately  protect  the  public's 
Interest 

Equally  import*nt.  trade-unionism  wou'd 
emerge  strorvger  and  sounder  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

COJfOUSS  CANT  STOP  STUKES  BT  COADTNC  LABOB 
INTO    THZM 

Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
Saturday  acclaimed  President  Truman's  re- 
quest for  antlstrike  legislation,   helping   to 
foment  strikes  itself? 
The  answer  Is  "Yes." 

On  Saturday,  the  Hanking  and  Currency 
Oommittee  of  the  Senate,  exceeding  In  some 
re^)ects  the  House's  savage  butchering,  voted 
to  virtually  kill  off  price  control  and  the 
pPA  altogether. 

It  approved  amendments  which  would 
•crap  controls  and  make  the  sky  the  limit 
on  basic  foods — meat,  livestock,  poultry, 
milk,  and  all  products  derived  from  them. 
That  Is  fomenting  strikes. 
Too  many  Members  of  Congress  are  eager 
to  crack  down  on  labor  while  they  foster 
conditions    in    which    strikes   flourish. 

The  House  Jammed  through  President 
Truman's  requested  antlstrike  legislation  on 
Saturday  evening. 

The  Senate,  late  Saturday  night,  passed  its 
version  of  the  House-approved  Case  anti- 
labor  law.  Today  it  may  push  through  the 
specific  legislation  Truman  asked  to  meet  the 
Immediate  emergency  of  the  coal  strike. 

While  Congreesmen  thus  shout  "Whoa"  to 
labor  strife  out  of  one  side  of  their  mouths. 
they  are  screaming  "Giddap"  out  of  the  other 
and  applying  the  goad  by  attempting  to  de- 
•troy  price  control. 

Of  all  commodities  food  should  be  guarded 
•gainst  runaway  prices. 

The  world  hungers.  Millions  may  die  for 
lack  of  food. 

It  Is  in  such  situations,  where  the  demand 
outstrips  the  supply,  that  price  control  is 
4;>«rticularly  urgent. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  told 
Oongren  they  want  efllcient  price  control 
.ratftlned.  They  don't  want  economic  chaos. 
vMeepread  industrial  strikes. 

If  Congress  would  have  labor  stop  its 
strikes,  then  Congress  must  help  to  create 
an  economy  In  which  there  is  not  an  ever- 
lasting race  between  wages  and  prices. 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5> ,  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "'S.  2177."  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  19.  highly  and  de- 
servedly commending  Senate  bill  2177, 
providing  for  the  streamlining  of  Con- 
gress, which  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
able  Senator   from  Wisconsin    (Mr.  La 

POLLETTll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.     2177 

We  do  not  expect  that  a  great  number  of 
citizens  will  take  the  time  to  read  the  88 
pages  of  S  2177.  But  it  should  be  required 
homework  for  every  member  of  Congress. 
For  this  is  the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
La  Follett*  "to  provide  for  increased  efB- 
clency  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." It  puts  into  legl8:atlve  form  the 
constructive  and  forward-looking  proposals 
advanced  in  the  La  Follette-Monroney  Com- 
mittee report  released  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Legislators  who  examine  the  bill  will  first 
be  struck  by  the  painstaking  section  for  re- 
organleatlon  of  the  committee  structure  in 
the  Senate.  All  the  legislative  work  of  the 
Senate  would  be  divided  among  16  commit- 
tees. No  longer  would  bills  be  subject  to  hap- 
hazard placement.  The  La  Pollette  bill  out- 
lines in  considerable  detail  the  type  of  legis- 
lation that  should  go  to  each  committee. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  have  to  be  subcom- 
mittees within  these  general  groups  to 
handle  various  different  types  of  legisiation 
in  the  same  general  field,  but  it  seems  to  Us 
much  better  to  centralize  control  over  all 
legislation  in  the  same  sphere  and  then 
divide  the  task  of  givin-^  it  specific  shape 
than  to  leave  the  existing  haphazard  com- 
mittee structure  intact.  Division  of  effort  in 
a  C^.ingress  as  busy  as  ours  cannot  b?  avoided. 
What  Senator  La  FoLLtrrrt  and  his  colleagues 
are  trying  to  accomplish  is  to  secure  mere 
responsible  and  more  efficient  group  action 
after  the  details  of  conducting  hearings  and 
preparing  bills  and  reports  have  been  taken 
care  of. 

Several  devices  that  will  help  to  avoid 
the  splintering  of  power  that  now  afflicts 
Congress  are  Included  in  the  bill.  One  :s  the 
provision  for  four  experts  to  serve  each  of 
the  new  committees.  These  men,  who  would 
be  esp)ecially  trained  in  the  field  In  whicli 
the  committee  operates,  would  doubtless  be 
of  great  help  in  keeping  the  sul>commltte''s 
working  in  a  harmonious  relationship.  Mere 
important  would  be  the  policy  committees 
"for  the  formulation  of  over-all  legislative 
policy'  which  Congress  would  ask  each  of 
the  major  parties  in  both  bouses  to  set  up 
Acting  with  the  President  through  a  form.il 
legislative-executive  council,  the  majority 
policy  committees  would  be  In  a  position 
to  work  out  a  comprehensive  legislative  pro- 
gram and  mobilize  party  strength  to  put  it 
Into  effect. 

A  similar  purpose  would  be  served  by  lift- 
ing burdensome  details  from  the  back  of  Con-, 
greas.  The  bill  would  relieve  Congre.s  of  Its 
duty  as  a  city  cotincll  for  the  District  of 
Columbia:  it  would  cut  off  the  flood  of  claims 
bills,  by  diverting  claims  against  the  Govern- 


ment Into  administrative  oOces  and  the 
courts:  It  wculd  centralize  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  congressional  employees  in  an  office 
of  congressional  personnel.  In  each  cat;  the 
efTect  would  be  to  shift  burdensome  details 
out  of  legislative  hands  and  permit  the  ccn- 
centration  of  our  policy-makers  on  the  all- 
important  business  of  national  policy-mak- 
ing. 

There  are  nuiny  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  seem  to  us  excellent.  It  would  raise 
the  salaries  of  Congressmen  to  1 15.000:  brir.g 
them  Into  the  Federal  retirement  system; 
provide  definite  periods  each  year  for  them  to 
renew  their  contacts  with  the  people;  greatly 
expand  tht  legislati'3  Reference  Service  ct 
th"  Library  of  Congress;  require  the  registra- 
tion of  lobbyists  and  permit  publication  of 
their  connections  and  expenditures.  Com- 
mittees would  be  required  to  bold  regular 
meetings  and  to  make  it  postible  for  the  con- 
gressional sponsors  of  bills  to  appear  and 
present  their  case  They  would  also  be  put 
under  obligation  to  bring  bills  before  them 
to  a  vote  and  to  report  the  results  promptly. 

As  a  means  of  brlnglnp  order  and  stability 
into  our  fiscal  system,  the  Ways  ano  Means 
and  Finance  Committees  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  Houses  would  be 
directed  to  meet  Jointly  at  the  beglniiing 
of  each  session  for  a  careful  survey  of  revenue 
and  prospective  expenditures.  Should  they 
find  that  estimated  expenditures  exceed  esti- 
mated revenue,  they  would  have  so  to  report 
to  Congress  and  the  business  of  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  the  year  ahead,  except  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency,  could  not  go 
forward  until  Congress  bad  authorized  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  public  debt. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  pass  Judgment  upon 
every  detail  of  this  bill.  But  we  think  that 
its  principles  and  approach  will  commend 
themselves  to  everyone  who  sees  the  necessity 
of  adjusting  governmental  machinery  to  the 
exacting  demands  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Congress  can 
be  indifferent  to  this  thoughtful  and  progres- 
sive buttress  to  American  democracy. 
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OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weanesday.  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extead  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
'ORD.  I  include  the  following  message  re- 
ceived by  the  Superintendent  of  tiie 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy irom  the  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  together 
with  the  reply  thereto.  Such  e::pres- 
.sions  of  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation are  encouraging. 

Mat  22.  1948. 

S'-PEEINTEVrtN-T,     tjNlTEO     STATES     MERCHANT 

Mahtne  Academy. 
/fine's  Point.  N.  Y.: 

No  one  better  appreciates  the  sacrifices  and 
services  rendered  their  country  better  than 
the  men  of  the  Navy  who  at  close  hand  wit- 
nessed the  magnificent  achievements  of  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  in  World  War 
n.  The  brigade  of  midshipmen  Joins  the 
superintendent  in  extending  copgratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  officers  and  cadets  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  on  this  day 
dedicated  to  their  heroic  service. 

StTPmiNTENOENT.  UNITED  STATES 

Naval  ACaoeict. 
Annapolis.  Mn. 
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Mat  33   1944 
Vice  Adm.  AtTaaxT  W.  Fttch.  USN.. 

Svperintendent.  United  States  Naval 
Academy.  Annapolis.  Md. 
Mt  Deab  AoMnuL  Fttch  :  On  behalf  of  the 
regiment  of  cadet-midshipmen  and  officers 
attached  to  the  United  States  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy.  I  extend  slncerest  thanks  for 
your  most  thoughtful  despatch  of  May  22, 
1946.  It  has  given  the  regiment  and  myself 
our  greatest  thrill  and  stimulation. 

Please  know  that  we  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  will  always  be 
in  debt  to  the  Navy,  and  especially  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  for  its  generous  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  with  regard  to  perscmnel 
and  material.  When  Kings  Point  reaches  the 
level  to  which  we  strive  it  will  be  because  of 
our  aim  to  emulate  and  maintain  the  high 
ideals  and  standards  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

E\ery  effort  will  be  made  by  us  to  mainutn 

a  very  close  bond  of  friendship  between  Kings 

Point   and    Annapolis   to   the  end   that   our 

country  will  be  second  to  none  in  sea  power. 

Sincerely. 

R.  R.  McNuLTY. 
Commodore.  United  States  Maritime 
Service,  Superintendent. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5 ) ,  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Drafting  Strikers."  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  29,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DRAFTING     STRIKERS 

The  drastic  labor  legislation  urged"  upon 
Congress  by  President  Truman  was  designed 
to  meet  a  national  emergency.  The  criterion 
which  must  be  applied  in  Judging  It.  there- 
fore. Is  this:  Are  the  powers  requested  by 
the  President  necessary?  Will  nothing  less 
serve  to  overcome  the  crucial  threat  to  the 
national  economy?  No  American  who  cher- 
ishes the  free  traditions  of  this  society  can 
relish  the  imposition  of  stringent  govern- 
mental controls  upon  labor.  Such  controls 
can  be  Justified  only  by  genuine  necessity 
and  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  indis- 
putably required  for  protection  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  It  Is  in  this  light,  we  think, 
that  the  proposal  to  draft  into  the  armed 
services  men  who  strike  against  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  conscientiously  examined. 
For  it  is  a  proposal  odious  at  best  and  vio- 
lative of  a  long-accepted  democratic  prin- 
ciple. 

Tlie  coal  strike  and  the  railroad  strike 
demonstrated  that  the  self-restraint  of  men 
cannot  be  counted  upon  to  keep  them  from 
striking  against  the  authority  of  their  own 
Government.  Since  strikes  against  the  Gov- 
ernment In  an  Industrial  society  so  Inte- 
grated as  our  own  are  intolerable,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  armed  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  prevent  them.  The  powers  which 
President  Truman  has  requested  Include  the 
power  to  seek  injunctive  relief  In  the  event 
of  strikes  conducted  against  the  Government, 
the  power  to  punish  strike  leaders  by  fine 
or  Imprisonment  and  the  power  to  punish 
the  strikers  themselves  by  depriving  them 
of  their  seniority  rights.    These  are  power- 


ful sanctions — powerful  enough  In  them- 
selves to  break  any  attempt  at  defiance  of 
the  Governments  authority.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  it  is  needless  to  supplement 
them  with  the  additional  power  which  the 
President  also  requested — the  power  to  In- 
duct strikers  into  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

If  this  additional  power  Is  needlew.  then 
it  is  ceruinly  altogether  undesirable.  It 
would  degrade  military  service  by  establish- 
ing it  as  a  form  of  punishment.  It  would 
be  enforceable  only  through  a  distasteful, 
and  perhaps  brutal,  type  of  coercion:  for  it 
does  not  follow  that  men  can  be  made  to  mine 
coal  or  run  trains  against  their  will  merely 
by  inducting  them  Into  the  Army.  It  would 
entail,  insofar  as  the  coercion  could  be  made 
effective,  a  discriminatory  'species  of  invol- 
untary servitude  in  lime  of  peace  and  is 
therefore  of  doubtful  constitutionality.  And. 
finally,  it  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  a  power  over  the  Uves  and  liberties 
of  American  citizens  which  ought  not  to  be 
entrusted  to  any  individual.  It  seems  to  us 
idle  to  defend  this  power  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  merely  temporary.  The  grant- 
ing of  it  would  constitute  a  precedent  explo- 
sive in  its  implications.  And  the  precedent, 
once  establlslied.  would  lie  at  hand  like  a 
loaded  weapon  ready  for  use  whenever  a 
crisis  could  be  cited  as  a  pretext  for  dtcU- 
torlal  control. 

Violent  actions  beget  violent  reactions. 
The  power  to  draft  strikers  sought  by  the 
President  Is  a  reaction  to  extreme  provoca- 
tion and  to  the  helplessness  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  recent  railroad  strike. 
The  granting  of  this  power  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  debate  and  almost 
without  consideration,  was  an  expression  of 
extreme  anger,  not  of  sober  legislative  Judg- 
ment. A  great  service  has  been  rendered  to 
the  Nation  In  the  Senate,  we  think,  by  the 
insistence  of  Senators  Pepper  and  Morse  and 
Tatt  and  Murrat  that  real  and  serioiu  de- 
liberation precede  the  enactment  of  any 
law  so  novel  and  so  drastic.  Theirs  has  been 
a  soundly  sobering  influence.  It  has  afforded 
opportunity  for  reflection.  And  reflection 
forces  a  recognition  that  nothing  less  Is  at 
stake  here  than  a  fundamental  of  our  society. 

Let  us  not  shatter  this  fundament  reck- 
lessly or  needlessly.  A  government  made 
too  powerful  Is  at  least  as  perilous  as  a  gov- 
ernment not  powerful  enough.  Balance  has 
been  always  the  American  watchword.  Bal- 
ance between  the  powers  of  the  Government 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  Is  the  key  to 
freedom.    Let  us  preserve  that  balance  now. 


Iran  Gives  Up  Opiain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft  is  gratify- 
ing to  report  that  the  Government  of 
Iran  has  issued  an  edict  forbidding  cul- 
tivation of  the  opium  poppy  after  the 
harvest  of  the  present  year's  crop.  This 
action  marks  a  long  step  forward  In  the 
long  fight  against  one  of  the  world's 
worst  destroyers  of  human  life  and  char- 
acter. 

During  the  almost  50  years  since  the 
United  States  took  over  the  Philippines 
and  promptly  destroyed  the  opium  mo- 
nopoly there,  it  has  led  in  a  crusade  to 
control  world  traffic  in  this  deadly  drugr 
and  its  derivatives.    It  soon  became  ap- 


parent that  success  would  be  impossible 
as  long  as  opium  was  being  freely  grown 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  because  traf- 
fic in  it  is  so  lucrative,  and  smuggling 
is  so  difficult  to  discover  and  eliminate. 
Therefore,  the  United  SUtes  for  several 
decades  has  consistently  maintained  that 
the  only  way  to  get  on  top  of  this  problem 
is  to  strike  at  its  source;  namely.  Uie 
growth  of  the  poppy.  It  was  difficult  to 
get  cooperation  from  any  countries,  es- 
pecially those  with  colonies  In  Asia  which 
maintained  opium  monopolies  as  a  source 
of  revenue. 

During  the  last  war  the  British  and 
Dutch  Governments  announced  that 
when  they  recovered  their  territories  In 
Asia  from  Japanese  control  they  would 
not  reestablish  the  opium  monopolies 
there.  Most  of  the  evidence  indicates 
that  this  new  policy  has  been  followed 
faithfully,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
Burma,  where  conditions  have  not  yet 
been  finally  determined. 

The  British  and  Dutch  Governments 
stated  frankly  that  the  success  of  their 
new  policy  would  largely  depend  on  the 
degree  of  success  attained  in  cutting 
down  world  production  of  opium.  There- 
fore. I  introduced  a  resolution  which  was 
enacted  and  approved  on  July  1.  1944. 
asking  the  President  to  approach  the 
governments  of  all  countries  where  opium 
is  grown,  urging  them  to  restrict  their 
production  to  the  worlds  legitimate 
needs  for  .scientific  and  medical  purposes. 

Afghanistan  was  the  first  nation  to  re- 
spond. Now  Iran  has  also  agreed  to  go 
along.  It  has  been  the  largest  source  of 
opium  in  illicit  trade.  All  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  problem  recognize  that 
the  internal  and  external  troubles  of  the 
Iranian  Government  are  so  great  that  It 
cannot  be  expected  to  eliminate  cultiva- 
tion of  the  drug  immediately  or  entirely, 
any  moi;e  than  we  In  America  are  able 
to  eliminate  or  even  control  the  black 
market,  for  example,  in  meat.  So  much 
of  Iians  agriculture  has  been  based  on 
opium  that  it  will  be  a  real  problem  to 
get  it  converted  to  growing  of  crops 
which  will  be  beneficial  rather  than  In- 
jurious to  the  health  and  vigor  of  its 
people.  We  and  other  coimtries  should 
be  sympathetic  and  helpful  in  assisting 
this  transition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  that  the  Government  of  Irah 
has  made  this  public  declaration  of  its 
moral  respon.sibility  and  its  determina- 
tion to  eliminate  the  growth  of  the  opium 
poppy,  which  has  proved  such  a  curse  to 
its  own  people  and  to  victims  of  the  ter- 
rible habit  throughout  the  world. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
em  Including  a  news  dispatch  from 
Tehran : 

I  Translation  I 
□UN  GIVES  vr  cpitnc 
(By  Halg  Nicholson) 

Tehran,  May  20,  1940. — Offl'^lally  this  la 
the  last  opium-poppy  crop  which  la  now 
growing  In  Iran.  M.  Ghavam  ««  Saltaneh 
decreed  on  April  10.  1»4«.  that  after  the  har- 
vest of  the  fruit  of  the  red  and  wblt«  flowers 
which  ripen  on  all  the  hlUaJdaa  of  Iran,  the 
cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  wotild  cease. 

1  he  licensed  traders  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  carry  on  their  work  and  the  large  stocks 
of  existing  opium  Will  be  exported  or  reesrved 
for  medical  use.  T^if  deetelon  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  difficult  to  enforee;  thia  ti 
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trt*\y  •dinltt«<l  because  It  wUl  be  easy  to 
carry  on  production  in  the  widely  separated 
regions  where  supervision  is  difflcuit.  But. 
acoarding  to  an  authorized  spokesman  of 
tb«  goTemment,  the  problem  ia  being  aerl- 
ousJy  examined. 

Poppy  cultivation,  which  extends  over 
large  regions  and  especially  In  the  provinces 
of  Isphahan.  Chtraz.  and  Kaaeroun.  forms  a 
plctureaque  landacape.  The  planta  await  the 
skilled  hand  which  knows  how  to  extract 
the  "tears"  of  a  Juice  resembling  sap  which 
become  little  balU  that  give  pleasure  to  these 
who  use  It  moderately  by  smoking  or  eating 
and  forgetfulncfs  to  these  poisoned. 

They  say  that  opium  was  introduced  into 
Iran  by  the  Chinese  who  came  to  Isphahan, 
a  cent«r  of  manufacture  cf  Persian  rugs  and 
Jewelry,  to  teach  their  art.  However  tliat 
may  be.  the  largest  part  of  the  production  of 
opium  In  Iran  in  1937^38  (at  the  time  this 
product  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  major 
exports  of  the  country  and  attained  a  value 
of  £300.000  sterlin);),  was  directed  to  Japan 
which  sent  )t  to  the  people  of  M'lnchurla. 

For  a  number  of  years  opium  production 
in  Iran  has  been  a  monopoly  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  aa  a  result  of  the  mercenary 
character  uf  the  ofBclals  charged  with  esti- 
mating the  poppy  crop,  of  gathering  it.  and 
of  levying  the  taxes,  the  opium  was  being 
sold  at  10  times  more  outside  of  the  govern- 
ment monopoly  than  by  the  monopoly. 
Caravans  of  camels  came  from  far-off  regions. 
stopped  at  the  farms  and  collected  opium  in 
order  to  sell  it  In  the  cities  unknown  to 
the  authorities. 

It  is  estimated  that  In  Iran,  where  sta- 
tiatlcs  shine  by  their  absence,  one  adult  in 
three  or  five  (men  and  women)  take  opium. 
In  certain  regions  of  the  country  half  the 
adult  population  Is  addicted  to  this  drug. 
Two-third*  of  the  addicts  of  the  country 
consider  this  drug  much  as  an  Englishman 
regards  his  whisky  and  aoda,  one  thing  which 
should  not  be  abuaed.  The  other  third  are 
the  ones  who  are  polaoned.  One  hears  it 
said  that  servants  quiet  children  In  their 
care  by  coating  their  lips  with  opium. 

As  compensation  for  the  loss  of  profits 
resulting  from  the  prohibition  of  opium,  they 
are  Inviting  the  cultivators  to  plant  other 
tblnga  such  as  sugar  beets.  At  the  same 
time  the  medical  authorities  are  taking 
measures  which  are  aometimes  succesf^ful 
to  cure  the  addicts  of  this  habit,  recognized 
as  dangerous  to  the  body  and  to  the  mind. 


Menoriai  Day.  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
fea^'e  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  an  editorial  from  the  National 
Tribune — the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  Mav 
30.  1946. 

It  contains  the  spirit  of  America  and 
those  principles  for  which  men  have  died 
throughout  the  ages.  If  freedom  and 
•elf-government  is  to  be  preserved  then 
sai'Tiflces  and  devotion  to  duty  and  coun- 
try of  those  who  have  fought  the  Na- 
tion's battles  must  be  kept  forever  green 
and  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  American 
people. 

On  the  5th  of  May  Jtist  78  years  ago,  Oen. 
John  A.  Logan,  hero  of  the  Civil  War  and 
OPMBMinder  In  Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
tlM  Bcpublic.  Issued  his  now  famous  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  11.    These  designated  May  30 


as  Memorial  Day.  to  be  observed  In  every  city, 
village,  and  hamlet  churchyard  In  the  land 
where  lay  the  remains  of  those  of  his  com- 
rades who  had  fought  to  preserve  the  Union. 
The  orders  paid  fond  tribute  to  the  gallant 
dead  "who  made  their  breasts  a  barricade 
between  our  country  and  Its  foes,"  and  they 
called  upon  those  who  survived  to  strew  upon 
the  hallowed  mounds  the  choicest  flowers  of 
springtime,  and  to  keep  ever  green  in  mem- 
ory the  sacrifices  which  had  been  exacted. 

As  years  have  passed  and  the  last  bugle  call 
has  sounded  over  all  but  a  few  score  ol  the 
more  than  2000.000  Boys  In  Blue,  the  charge 
to  guard  with  sacred  vigilance  the  last  resting 
places  of  those  who  died,  and  to  protect  the 
principles  for  which  they  gave  their  all.  has 
been  taken  over^  by  younger  hands.  The 
day  Itself  has  become  one  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  other  valiant  dead  because,  with 
the  passing  of  time,  other  wars  have  entailed 
ftirther  sacrifices  and  hundreds  cf  thousands 
more  from  the  youth  of  America  have  paid 
the  penalty  of  armed  confl'ct. 

"Let  no  vandalism  of  avarice  or  neglect, 
no  ravages  of  time,  testify  to  the  present  or  to 
the  coming  generations  that  we  have  for- 
gotten, as  a  people,  the  cost  ol  a  free  and 
undivided  republic,"  was  penned  by  General 
Logan  in  those  orders  creating  Mcir.or'.al 
Day.  They  were  a  challenge  alike  to  these 
who  survived  the  horrors  of  civil  strife  and 
to  coming  ages  that  must  carry  the  banner  of 
freedom.  Logan's  orders  were  written  nearly 
four-score  years  ago.  They  were  accepted  by 
men  who  bared  their  breasts  to  a  foreign  foe 
In  1888  and  through  4  years  to  follow  They 
were  passed  on  to  another  generation  in 
1917-18  and  to  their  sons  who  fotight  during 
the  4  "2  years  Just  passed.  Those  costs  of  a 
free  and  undivided  republic  took  Into  uni- 
form nearly  20  000.000  patriots  and.  of  them, 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  died  or 
shed  their  blood.  In  the  light  of  present-day 
events.  It  is.  therefore,  appropriate  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  or  not  we  ai  a  Nation  are 
keeping  faith  with  the  millions  who  have 
offered  themselves  with  inspired  fervor  and 
whether  thoae  who  were  struck  down  In  bat- 
tle are  remembered  as  they  should  be. 

This  is  Memorial  Day.  The  stars  look  down 
on  myriads  of  mounds  beneath  which  lie  the 
remains  of  those  who  fought  wars  to  end 
wars.  Over  countless  crosses  In  faraway 
lands  there  hangs  a  silence  that  Is  a  deafen- 
ing cry  for  Justice  to  those  who  mourn  the 
loss  of  them  who  sleep  beneath  the  warm, 
brown  earth.  We  lay  wreaths.  We  think 
back  In  homage  to  loved  ones  who  have  left 
our  midst.  The  Nation  views  with  pride  and 
deepest  gratitude  the  victories  of  these  fight- 
ing men.  It  feels  humble  when  it  recalls 
thtir  heroism,  their  stubborn  will  to  win. 
Almost  unheard-of  courage  and  privations 
yet  to  be  recorded  are  not  forgotten — these 
were  a  down  payment  in  strupgles  to  elim- 
inate Inhumanity  from  the  world,  to  make 
of  it  a  safe  haven  in  which  unborn  genera- 
tions have  still  to  Uve.  The  burden  to  pro- 
tect and  honor  the  memories  of  our  coura- 
geoiis  dead  is  ours,  and  today  is  one  in  which 
our  souls  should  be  searched  to  see  if  we  are 
wonhy  of  the  price  that  has  been  paid. 

America  cannot  live  forever  in  a  structure' 
glided  by  the  promises  of  leaders  whose  ca- 
pabUities  have  been  tested  and  are  found 
wanting.  To  those  of  us  who  have  worn  our 
country's  uniform  and  have  witnessed  evil 
machines  of  war  mastered  by  alien  hands 
and  used  to  promote  the  destruction  of  every- 
thing that  we  have  had  and  every  ideal  that 
we  cherish  dearly,  this  day  calls  for  action. 
The  awful  sacrifices  that  have  been  made 
are  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  the  vigilance  that 
Logan  demanded,  to  a  failure  to  scrutinize 
the  actions  of  leaders  who  have  trodden  for- 
bidden paths,  to  a  refusal  to  learn  fully  the 
leMOQs  of  war.  to  a  neglect  to  stamp  out  the 
causes  at  war  before  It  reared  its  ugly  head 
In  defiance  of  mankind.  We  have  ourselves 
to  blame  for  permitting  ourselves  to  be 
caught  In  the  trap  of  war. 


The  present  unsavory  conditions  abroad 
are  not  the  fault  of  the  military.  A  demand 
from  home  compelled  a  faster  rate  of  de- 
mobilization than  was  ever  contemplated. 
The  Congress  and  the  homefolk  refuse  to 
reccgnlz3  existing  dangers  and  prevent  a 
muster  of  strength  that  Is  essential  to  satis- 
fy our  commitments  in  Asia  and  in  Europe. 
Men  In  uniform,  who  never  saw  a  day  of 
military  schooling,  form  "military  govern- 
ments'  that  speak  for  the  mightiest  nation 
on  earth  and  yet  are  Incapable  of  enforcirg 
the  feeblest  of  their  edicts  and  are  not  old 
enough  or  sufficiently  experienced  to  know 
how  t6  Justify  them.  Some  such  representa- 
tives, may  it  be  said,  have  not  one  iota  of 
sympathy  for  the  aims  and  purposces  of  the 
country  that  employs  them.  Under  such 
conditions  the  weather  centers  of  world  dis- 
turbance must  remain  uncharted.  To  peo- 
ple who  brought  on  world-wide  catastrophe 
and  who  can  understand  rule  by  might  alone, 
we  make  ourselves  ridiculous.  We  invite  the 
scorn  of  former  allies  who  will  not  collabo- 
rate with  us  in  our  show  of  weakness.  We 
invite  for  ourselves  another  world  war. 

As  this  Is  written,  we  permit  at  home  an 
economic  chaos  that  is  due  only  to  a  con- 
temptible lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
elected  rcpiesentatives  whose  personal  ambi- 
tions are  made  paramount  to  the  require- 
ments of  state.  Political  considerations  are 
given  priority  over  their  country's  safety. 
What  we  have  now  at  stake  is  tremendous 
in  Its  Implications.  Our  liberty,  our  free- 
dom, our  form  of  government  and  cur  very 
way  of  life  are  threatened.  Unless  we  up- 
hold the  hands  of  the  military,  enhance  its 
strength  and  put  It  in  absolute  charge  of  oc- 
cupied territories  for  years  to  come,  unless 
we  prepare  ourselves  to  speak  as  equals  with 
those  who  deplore  our  weakness,  unless  our 
leadership  buries  Its  Internal  differences  and 
exhibits  once  more  those  characteristics  that 
have  made  men  fight  and  die  and  speak  pride- 
fully  of  the  greatness  of  their  homeland,  only 
some  power  of  the  Infinite  can  save  us. 

We  have  no  choice  on  this  day  of  consecra- 
tion except  to  devote  ourselves  to  courses  that 
we  know  must  lead  to  the  building  cf  a 
greater  Ifid  stronger  America,  and  so  assure 
the  lasting  peace  that  can  be  the  promise  of 
tomorrow.  As  our  people  respond,  to  pay 
proper  tribute  to  those  who  have  died  that 
we  might  live,  and  as  they  realize  that  only 
the  accuniulated  praise  of  all  time  can  pay 
them  honest  obeisance,  they  should  recall, 
too.  that  tout  a  few  feet  of  earth  separates 
the  dead  from  the  living.  These,  our  honored 
dead,  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  their  loved  ones;  they  expect  no 
less  from  us  who  can  build.  If  we  will,  upon 
the  foundations  they  laid  so  well,  so  nobly, 
and  With  such  willing  sacrifice.  Tomorrow  is 
another  day.  It  Is  not  far  disUnt.  It  is  so 
near  that  it  Is  never  far  away.  It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  to  ponder  now  what  we  shall  do  in 
memory  of  the  legions  that  have  passed,  and 
in  parsing  have  said: 

"If  I  should  die.  think  only  this  of  me: 

I  kept  the  faith. 
If  you.  my  friend,  would  follow  in  my  step. 
Keep,  too,  that  faith." 


Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Wage-Kour 
Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29,  1946 

Mr.    HOFFMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
purpose  behind  the  American  Constitu- 
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tion  which,  said  Gladstone,  "was  the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man,"  was  to  give  to  the  individual  cit- 
izen and  to  the  States  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  freedom  consistent  with 
national  exigence. 

Individual  citizens  were  left  free  to 
deal  with  each  other  in  their  social  and 
business  activities. 

The  Federal  Government  was  given 
authority  to  protect,  but  only  to  protect, 
the  citizen  and  the  state  in  those  fields 
where  it  was  inexpedient  or  impossible 
for  the  States  to  effectively  act. 

The  growth  in  population,  the  increase 
and  the  centralization  of  Industries  drew 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  workers  to 
their  doors  until  finally,  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  such  workers,  legis- 
lation labeled  "fair-labor  standards"  be- 
came necessary  to  protect  the  workers 
from  greedy  and  powe.  f ul  individuals  and 
corporations. 

Unfortunately,  the  power  conferred 
upon  a  Federal  bureau  by  the  wage-hour 
law  created  a  desire  for  greater  power 
until  the  abuses  imposed  upon  our  colo- 
nial forefathers  by  George  III.  of  which 
they  complained  so  bitterly  and  which 
they  fought  so  desperately  to  end.  were 
mild  in  comparison  to  those  today 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  Washington 
bureaucrats. 

The  minimum-wage  law  alfecting  pri- 
vate industry,  first  enacted  in  June  of 
1938,  was  based  upon  the  findings  by 
Congress  that  the  existence  in  industries 
engaged  in  commerce,  of  labor  conditions 
detrimental  to  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  workers,  rendered 
wage-hour  legislation  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  then  and 
sub.sequently  enacted  was  to  correct  and 
to  eliminate  the  conditions  then  found 
to  exist  in  such  industries,  without  sub- 
stantially curtailing  employment  or  earn- 
ing power. 

Unfortunately,  Congress,  under  pres- 
sure from  labor  groups,  swung  far  to  the 
left  and  enacted  legislation  which  in 
some  fields  substantially  curtailed  em- 
ployment and  earning  power  in  some 
locations. 

This  it  did  by  making  it  impossible 
for  some  small  employers  to  compete 
with  large  corporations;  by  denying  em- 
ployment to  some  workers  incapable  of 
earning  the  minimum  wage. 

Not  every  worker  is  capable  of  earn- 
ing either  the  minimum  wage  which  has 
heretofore  been  fixed  or  the  minimum 
wage  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  fix. 

It  was  Henry  Wallace  who  wrote.  "Five 
cents  an  hour  is  too  high  if  the  worker 
doesn't  earn  it," 

Many  an  Individual,  some  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  thrown  out  of  his  job.  de- 
pendent upon  his  daily  toil  for  his  live- 
lihood, would  find  that  he  could  not  ob- 
tain, was  not  capable  of  holding  a  job  in 
General  Electric,  in  the  motor,  or  the 
steel  industries,  where  far  more  than  the 
minimum  wage  is  actually  paid.  Be- 
cause he  could  not  earn  the  minimum 
wage,  the  corporation  would  not  want 
him.  Because  it  could  not  lawfully  pay 
him  less,  it  could  not  hire  him. 

May  I  ask  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation what  that  man  is  to  do  lor  a 
livelihood? 
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There  has  been  an  ever^ increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  pressure  groups 
and  the  lawmakers  to  extend  wage-hour 
legislation  to  additional  groups  of  em- 
ployees where  there  is  no  mass  employ- 
ment: where  employees  were  able,  either 
individually  or  through  their  union  or- 
ganizations, to  successfully  bargain  with 
employers. 

In  the  mass-production  industries, 
where  formerly  protection  from  greedy 
employers  who  exploited  workers  was 
necessary,  today  the  minimum  wage  paid 
is  much  higher  than  the  minimum  fixed 
by  law. 

The  logical  effect  of  wage-hour  legis- 
lation has  b?en.  and  will  (Continue  to  be, 
to  create  monopolies,  great  concentra- 
tions of  capital  and  of  labor,  where  capi- 
tal, ever  alert,  will  because  of  its  almost - 
unlimited  resources,  be  able  to  devise 
and  obtain  labor-saving  machinery,  the 
use  of  which  will  put  both  the  employee 
and  the  employer  in  outlying  districts  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  that  work- 
ers from  the  rural  communities,  because 
of  the  higher  wages,  are  attracted  to  the 
cities,  to  the  large  industrial  centers. 

If  the  wage-hour  law  is  extended  to 
rural  communities,  to  small  industries, 
small  employers  will  be  forced  out  of 
existence  and  with  them  will  go  the  jobs 
they  create. 

If  this  shift  of  population  is  encour- 
aged by  the  extension  of  the  wage-hour 
law.  we  may  shortly  find  ourselves  with 
a  scarcity  of  food  because  farm  workers 
and  workers  in  smaller  cities  have  left 
for  the  higher-paid  jobs  in  industrial 
centers.  We  may  find  ourselves  with  an 
ever  smaller  number  of  industrial  plants 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 

If  our  people  want  all  industry  cen- 
tralized in  a  few  large  cities,  where  the 
people  live  in  barracks  or  in  homes,  each 
a  replica  of  the  other;  if  we  wish  to  do 
away  with  rural  and  suburban  life,  then 
wage-hour  legislation  is  one  way  to  ac- 
complish that  result,  one  way  to  create 
an  aristocracy  of  labor  by  freezing  out 
small  competitors. 

It  is  one  way  to  render  it  impossible 
for  those  incapable  of  earning  the  mini- 
mum wage  fixed  by  law  to  find  a  jpb;  to 
be  self-supporting  or  to  contribute  to 
their  own  support  by  their  labor. 

A  Nation-wide  minimimi  wage  greater 
than  the  employer  of  small  numbers  of 
employees  can  pay  will  lessen  the  number 
of  jobs;  deprive  those  incapable  of  earn- 
ing the  minimum  wage  of  all  opportunity 
of  employment. 


Grayest  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  Interesting  and 
timely  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Evening  Tribime,  Lawrence,  Mass,  on 
Friday,  May  24, 1946: 


CBAVBBT  caiaia 
As  a  result  of  the  Natton-wlde  raUroMl 
strike  now  in  effect,  the  United  States  sunda 
on  the  brink  of  utter  chaos,  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  fearfully  facing  the  future  and 
looking  hopefully  to  Washington,  D.  C .  for 
quick,  decisive  Federal  Government  action 
to  correct  the  situation  and  restore  order  be- 
fore the  results  become  catastrophic. 

There  Is  the  poeslbUity  that  the  Istwr 
leaders  heading  the  unions  which  have  forced 
this  ruinous  strike  upon  the  Nation  may  real- 
ize the  enormity  of  their  error  In  Judgment 
and  call  It  off.  but  that  Is  remote.  They  had 
weeks  to  consider  all  snglee  of  the  matter  be- 
fore setting  last  Saturday's  5  p.  m  dead  line 
and  then  five  more  days  to  ponder  during  the 
period  of  postponement.  When  those  leaders 
still  chofe  to  initiate  a  strike  against  the 
Covemment  and  the  public.  It  seems  certain 
that  nothing  will  bring  them  to  their  senses 
but  the  drastic  action  In  the  NsUonal  Capital 
the  situation  demands 

Notx-dy  has  any  illusions  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  railroad  strike.  A  prolonged 
coal  strike  would  cause  the  same  general  re- 
sult by  slow  strangulation,  but  the  raU 
strike  IS  comparable  to  quick  paralysis  In  Its 
results  to  the  entire  country.  Already  there 
Is  far-reaching  confu-lcn.  with  consequent 
unemployment  and  p.dwrse  effect  on  busi- 
ness and  Industry.  With  the  wheels  of  the 
railroads  stopped,  the  wheels  of  industry 
soon  must  follow.  Fortunstely  mild  weather 
eliminates  any  problem  regarding  move- 
ments of  fuel  for  heating,  but  one  does  exist 
for  fuel  for  manufacturing.  Par  more  Im- 
portant, though,  food  stocks  In  local  com- 
munities will  be  exhausted  In  a  matter  of 
days  and  If  the  railroad  strike  prevents  se- 
curing new  supplies,  hunger  and  even  star- 
vation will  prevail  In  the  land,  with  the  sick, 
the  young,  and  the  old  being  the  worst  stif- 
ferers 

Short-sighted  labor  leaders  willing  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  such  a  catastrophe  in  an  en- 
deavor to  secure  relatively  slight  benefits  in 
wages  and  working  conditions  for  their  su- 
pine followers  will  have  the  dubloiu  dis- 
tinction of  doing  more  disastrous  damage  to 
the  United  Sutes  In  Just  a  few  days  than 
the  Axis  powers  could  sccompUsh  In  over  3 
years  of  war.  As  a  consequence,  their  right 
to  be  regarded  as  real  Americans  can  be 
questioned  reasonably. 

When  a  foreign  enemy  strikes  from  with- 
out Congress  and  the  President  act  at  once 
dynamically  and  decisively  to  combat  the 
threat  to  the  Nation  and  a  comparable  move 
Is  in  order  when  the  crippling  blow  is  hit 
from  within  the  country.  Like  ex-President 
Calvin  Coolldge  In  the  1920  Boston  police 
strike.  President  Truman  and  Congret^s  can 
make  history  by  Immediate  drastic  action 
against  present-day  labor  leaders  Imperiling 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people  and  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  Such  action  wUl 
convince  those  leaders  that  neither  they. 
nor  anybody  else,  have  the  right  to  strike 
against  public  safety  and  security  anv  time, 
any  place,  or  under  any  conditions.  Beyond 
any  question,  such  steps  would  receive  over- 
whelming Nation-wide  approval. 


Resoliition  ob  Orpkaned  Evropeaa 
Cliildren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESCNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
now  nearly  2,000  orphaned  children 
imder  the  age  of  17  interned  In  camps 
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within  our  occxipatlcn  Jwne  In  central 
Europe. 

America  does  not  make  war  on  chil- 
dren, nor  is  it  a  proper  part  of  military 
duly  for  American  occupation  troops  to 
run  nurseries  and  kmderKartens  for 
homeless  orphans  whom  the  backwash  of 
war  has  l^ft  at  cur  mercy. 

Yet  the?e  youoR  people  are  our  na- 
tional responsibility.  Their  future  is 
entirely  in  our  hands.  We  can  neglect 
them,  or  we  can  see  they  are  given  a  fair 
chance  to  become  decent,  self-respect- 
ing, and  possibly  outstanding  citizens  of 
the  world.  In  either  case,  our  action  will 
decide.  ^ 

Luckily  for  them,  and  as  an  encour- 
aftlnR  mark  for  our  national  conscience, 
many  American  organizations  of  every 
creed  and  kind  have  expressed  an  eager 
willingness  to  assiune  financial  and  edu- 
cational responsibility  for  any  of  these 
children  whom  we  will  permit  to  enter 
the  United  SUtes. 

Only  one  thinu  stand.-!  in  the  way  of 
fulfiliing  this  humanitarian  offer.  That 
is  the  legal  barrier  of  red  tape:  a  bar- 
rier which  enactment  of  this  resolution 
would  remove  for  these  specific  cases. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  resolution 
does  not  seek  to  impair  the  regular  acts 
now  in  force  governing  immigration  to 
this  country.  It  creates  no  precedent 
upon  which  subsequent  applicants  can 
base  claims  for  admission.  Its  only  pur- 
pose Is  to  secure  for  this  specific  group 
of  infants  and  children  and  youths  an 
opportunity  for  self -development.  By 
accident  of  war  they  are  at  this  mo- 
ment actual  wards  of  our  military  and 
civil  government  overseas.  Let  us  give  to 
the  world  an  example  of  guardianship 
which  befits  the  moral  stature  of  our 
Nation. 

Herewith  Ls  the  text  of  the  resolution 
introduced  by  me  today  on  this  matter: 

Joint  resolution   authorlEtng  the  admission 
Into  the  United  States,  as  nonquota  immi- 
grants,   of    certain    orphan    children    now 
Interned    within    the    American    Zone    of 
occupation  In  Europe 
Whereas    there    are    approximately    1.300 
young  persons  under  the  age  of  17  years  now 
Interned  in  Tarlous  camps  In  Europe  under 
the    Jurisdiction    of    the    American    Military 
Oovernment:  and 

Whereas  these  1 .200  young  persons  are  un- 
der the  age  of  17  years,  and  are  without 
known  relatives  In  the  various  countries  Jn 
which  they  formerly  resided  and  from  which 
they  were  driven  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
war:  and 

Whereas  these  young  persons  are  unable. 
In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  to 
find  sufHclent  toed  clothing,  and  shelter  or 
adequate  mean«  of  education  or  reasonable 
opportunity  to  develop  their  natural  talents; 
and 

Whereas  numerous  organizations  such  as 
tlM  Boy  Scouts,  the  American  Legion,  and 
nearly  all  rcllgtoua  groups  are  on  record  ss 
advocating  that  particular  care  be  given,  and 
attention  paid  to  the  displaced  and  dis- 
poiMased  children  who  are  Innocent  victims 
of  war:  Tberefore  be  it 

JMMfred.  etc.  That,  notwithstanding  any 
•  ptwvWon  of  the  immigration  laws  to  the 
contrary,  any  child,  bereaved  by  loss  of  both 
father  and  mother,  who  (a)  has  not  attained 
ttat  •(•  of  17  years,  axul  (bt  is  interned  in 
any  eaaap  under  the  Jwladictlon  of  tt>e  Amer- 
ican Military  Government  in  Europe  shall  t>e 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  a  nonquota  Immigrant.  So  such 
child  aball  l>e  admitted  unless  aasurancea 
satisfactory  to  the  Attorney  General  are  given 
that  such  child  will  t>e  supported  and  prop- 


erly eared  for  throtigh  the  voluntary  action 
of  responsible  citizens  or  responsible  private 
organizations  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
sequently will  not  become  a  public  charge. 
The  total  numljer  of  children  who  may  he 
admitted  to  the  United  States  under  this 
act  shall  not  exceed  2.000. 


No  Rifht  To  Strike  Against  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Nrw  jntsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  May  25.  1946  . 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  outstanding  and  im- 
portant issue  facing  our  Nation  today  is 
whether  any  group,  representative  of  in- 
dustry or  labor,  can  strike  against  the 
Government.  There  can  be  but  one  an- 
swer. There  is  no  right  to  strike  against 
America.  As  the  President  has  so  well 
and  forcibly  said.  'The  welfare  of  the 
country  must  come  first." 

The  issue  in  the  railroad  and  coal 
mining  disputes  is  no  longer  solely  be- 
tween management  and  men.  Failure  of 
representatives  of  the  railroad  and  coal 
mining  industries  and  workers  in  these 
industries  to  agree  between  themselves 
required  the  President  in  the  public  In- 
terest to  take  over  for  Government  op- 
eration these  two  great  industries. 

The  operation  of  these  industries  is 
unquestionably  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
our  people.  Without  the  operation  of 
either  the  health,  progress,  and  well- 
being  of  our  people  would  be  seriously 
threatened.  Without  both  the  result 
would  be  disastrous.  Cassation  of  oper- 
ation is  imthinkable.  It  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. 

The  bill  presented  on  l>ehalf  of  the 
President  is  the  result  of  an  emergency 
that  cannot  continue  without  bringing 
distress  to  our  people,  ruin  to  industry, 
and  chaos  to  our  economic  structure. 
It  would  threaten  the  very  structure  of 
Government.  The  final  result  could  be 
one  that  no  patriotic  American  would 
wish  to  contemplate. 

Maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  of  our 
Government  is  at  stake.  In  such  a  case 
can  there  be  any  duty  we  owe  to  our 
country  of  greater  magnitude  than  to 
preserve,  by  whatever  means  necessary, 
the  sovereignty  of  our  Government?  It 
is  the  source  of  all  the  freedoins  we  hold 
dear  and  the  means  by  which  they  are 
made  secure. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  more  sweeping  in  its  grants  of 
power  than  Congress  would  willingly 
give  except  in  the  greatest  emergency. 
Such  an  emergency  does  exist. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  President  by  this  bill, 
or  the  penalties  provided,  are  question- 
able or  inadvisable.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  bill  comes  before  the  House 
under  rules  that  do  not  permit  any 
amendments  to  be  offered.  It.  there- 
fore, leaves  no  alternative  to  the  mem- 
bershfp  of  the  House  than  to  vote  for 
or  against  the  bill  as  it  is.  Had  the 
opportunity  to  amend  been  possible,  I 
am  qtiite  certain  amendments  would  have 


been  made,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  right  to  draft  workers  into  the 
Army  and  confiscate  profits  of  bu.-=iness. 
However,  regardless  of  the  propriety 
of  possible  amendments,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  establish  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  representative  of 
all  (he  people,  the  necessary  authority 
to  assert  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
peop'.e  and  their  Grovemment.  To  the 
maintenance  of  this  principle  I  unquali- 
fiedly give  my  support. 


They  Have  Sown  the  Wind  and  They 
Reap  the  Whirlwind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  liiclude  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal  of  May 
25.  1946,  and  also  editorials  from  the 
Oiegonian  of  May  24  and  May  25,  1949: 

[From  the  Oregon  Dally  Journal.   Portland, 
Oreg..  of  May  25.  1946) 

THET    HAVE   SOWN   THK   WIND    AND   THFT    REAP   A 
WBIKLWINO 

At  midnight  tonight  the  truce  In  the  coal 
strike  expires.  The  coal  strike  had  all  but 
Ijeen  forgotten.  The  formidable  figure  cf 
John  L.  Lewis  "had  been  retired  to  a  corner, 
the  place  he  has  held  these  weeks  in  the 
national  spotlight  taken  by  two  other  labor 
leaders.  Alvanley  Johnston,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and 
A.  F.  Whitney,  president  of  the  Brotherhocd 
of  Railway  Trainmen.  Even  if  the  miners 
returned  to  work  there  would  Ije  no  cars  to 
haul  the  fuel  until  the  rail  unions  permitted. 

As  the  rail  strike  moves  with  spectacular 
swiftness  toward  decision,  as  the  President, 
who  should  have  spoken  l)efore,  speaks  boldly 
and  as  the  dilatory  Congress  proiessee  readi- 
ness to  adopt  any  strike-breaking  legisla- 
tion the  President  may  recommend,  this  lils- 
tory-maklng  day  has  demonstrated  impres- 
sively the  Interdependence  of  all  American 
groups,  including  Interdependence  of  lal>or 
unions. 

The  rail  crisis  Is  before  the  Congress, 
brought  to  It  by  the  President.  The  crisis 
Is  before  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
their  activities  interrupted  by  the  paralysis 
cf  rail  transportation.  But  the  crisis  is  also 
before  the  Nation's  labor  unions  who  must, 
by  this  time,  see  that  the  power  within  a 
union,  or  within  the  boss  of  that  union,  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  can  impose  calamity 
upon  all. 

The  strike  as  an  Instnunentality  of  labor- 
management  adjustment  has  been  repudi- 
ated by  the  havoc  it  plays  upon  labor. 

The  Congress  has  no  choice  but  to  place 
such  walkouts  as  the  raU  strike  beyond  the 
pale  of  law. 

This  is  President  Truman's  demand.  Tbls 
Is  the  demand  of  the  American  public. 

No  matter  bow  legitimate  the  demands  of 
the  rail  unions.  Whitney  and  Johnston,  on 
l>ehalf  of  the  trainmen  and  engineers,  went 
too  far.  No  matter  how  just  may  be  the  an- 
swer by  some  of  the  striking  railroad  unions 
that  the  President  overlooked  the  fault  of 
railroad  operators  m  his  Indictment  of  the 
union  leaders,  tbey  had  led  the  Nation  to  the 
brink  of  economic  collapse.  The  perU  they 
created  outweighed  the  gains  they  sought. 
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They  had  thrown  millions  of  their  fellow 
American  workers  out  of  their  Jobs.  They 
had  threatened  whole  segments  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  with  hunger.  They  had  left 
perishables  spoiling  beside  the  tracks.  They 
had  blocked  the  wheels  of  factories  across  the 
land.  They  had  given  the  emergency  housing 
program  a  setback.  They  had  accentuated 
the  brownouts  of  cities  where  lights  already 
were  dim. 

But  there  was  no  penalty  Imposed  by  the 
strike  that  was  more  poignantly  felt  than  the 
stagnation  created  In  the  mercy  movement 
of  food  relief  to  the  famine-stricken  millions 
in  the  former  war  zones  of  Europe  and 
America.  Americans  could  take  a  good  deal. 
They  have.  But  the  quality  of  sympathy  in 
the  American  heart  could  not  look  without 
horror  upon  withholding  cf  food  from  famine 
victims,  especially  the  children. 

We  knew  that  If  politics  and  pressures  bad 
not  clouded  the  realities  of  national  neces- 
sity, and  if  a  strong  but  fair  position  had 
been  taken  earlier,  the  rail  strike  could  have 
beeii  averted.  It  Is  possible  that  the  coal 
strike  might  have  been  averted,  although  the 
irascible  personality  of  John  L.  Lewis  creates 
a  doubt.  But  if  the  rail  strike  has  taught  a 
lesson  almost  equal  to  that  of  national  and 
wor'd-wlde  interdependence.  It  Is  that  politics 
has  no  place  in  labor  controversy. 

Ecrnomic  paralysis  knows  no  politics.  The 
political  fortunes  of  President  Truman  or  of 
any  Member  of  the  S3nate  or  the  House  do 
not  Iranrcsnd  the  Interest  of  the  people. 

Today  the  United  States  deals  with  a  crisis 
more  serious  econcmically  than  any  situ- 
ation of  the  war. 

But  let  us  not  indulge  in  the  folly  of  re- 
crimination. It  will  serve  no  good  to  say 
that  the  traditionally  steady,  dependable, 
ir.ilrcad  workers  are  betraying  their  country 
or  that  railroad  ownership  Is  false  to  the 
principles  of  humanity  In  refusing  to  pay 
la'ocr  Its  Just  hire. 

There  was  no  transportation  strike  in  war. 
Tr.cre  was  no  stifling  production  strike.  No 
foreign  enemy  could  compel  any  American 
group  to  do  what  has  now  been  done  within 
the  country.  Had  the  same  thing  happened 
after  the  Axis  nations  attacked,  we  would 
today  be  a  defeated  and  subject  people. 

The  Government  did  not  take  over  the  rall- 
roado  during  World  War  II  as  In  World  War 
I.  This  was  a  pledge  of  confidence  to  private 
opsration — to  workers  and  to  managers.  It 
w.^s  a  pledge  fully  met. 

Tlie  fact  which  labor  overlooks,  which  the 
President  and  the  Congress  overlook  and 
which  the  public  is  prone  to  overlook,  is  that 
only  the  shooting  war  Is  over.  The  war 
has  not  been  legally  ended.  The  war  emer- 
gency will  not  be  ended  until  the  Nation 
has  been  retooled  for  peace  and  until  re- 
conversion is  an  accomplished  fact. 

What  Is  the  basis  of  the  rail  strike: 

1.  A  fiat  18-percent  wage  Increase  was  de- 
manded by  the  brotherhoods  of  locomotive 
engineers  and  trainmen.  A  fact-finding 
board  recommended  16 'i  cents  an  hour  in- 
crease. President  Truman  proposed  18' i 
cents,  the  equivalent  of  16  percent. 

2.  Changes  in  basic  rules — engineers  and 
firemen  shall  not  throw  switches:  crews  shall 
be  released  at  terminals  without  being  re- 
quired to  make  return  trips;  extra  "pilot 
crews"  would  move  trains  from  one  line  In 
operations  on  "foreign  rails";  trainmen  at 
court  to  rec3lve  an  extra  day's  pay  and  ex- 
penses; coal  to  be  kept  within  fireman's 
reach:  engineers  must  l>e  paid  extra  for  each 
additional  unit  of  multiple-unit  locomotives; 
watches  must  he  furnished  at  cost  and  main- 
tained by  the  company:  uniforms  must  be 
furnished,  cleaned,  and  pressed  by  the  com- 
pany: In  locomotives  there  must  be  Installed 
drinking  water,  windshields,  seats,  and  other 
comforts.  It  was  estimated  that  the  pro- 
posed charges  in  rules  would  cost  about 
taoo  roo.OCO  a  year.  The  fact-finding  board 
thr?-v  up  Its  hands,  asked  that  qualified  ex- 
perts sc.'ve  as  arbitrators. 


There  are  20  railroad  unions.  The  strike 
was  precipitated  by  two  of  them— the  engi- 
neers and  the  trainmen.  It  was  a  case  of 
minority  rule  in  the  brotherhoods.  Such  a 
strike  goes  against  the  American  principle  of 
rule  by  the  majority  within  the  railroad  work- 
ers themselves.  It  is.  of  course,  against  the 
will  of  the  American  majority  whose  very 
existence  Is  Jeopardized. 

The  rail  leaders  know  now  they  sowed  the 
wind  and  are  reaping  the  whirlwind.  The 
Congress  knows  It  cannot  equivocate  longer. 
But  tlie  American  people  want  resulu  that 
are  effective,  yet  equitable.  They  do  not 
want  reprisal  legislation  anjirlly  drafted  and 
impulsively  passed.  They  want  cure  and 
not  salve. 

The  world  Is  watching.  May  there  be  from 
this  travail  a  new  concept  of  democracy. 
May  there  be  in  progress  toward  one  world 
a  unified  nation. 

[From    the    Oregonlan.    Portland,    Oreg.,    of 
May  24.  1946] 

THE   TEST 

It  seems  to  us  an  Inescapable  conclusion 
that  If  the  men  Involved  In  this  railroad 
strike  succeed  in  winning,  at  least  conclu- 
sively, they  will  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward destroying  the  Government  and  the 
way  of  life  which  most  of  them,  in  their 
hearts,  love  as  much  as  the  rest  of  us. 

The  tragedy  of  it  Is  that  the  implications 
of  siKh  a  strike — a  strike  against  the  Gov- 
ernment In  a  utility  declared  to  be  essential 
to  the  whole  people — are  too  intricate  for 
the  man  who  runs  to  read. 

The  men  are  being  loyal  to  their  unions. 
They  are  being  loyal  to  organizations  which 
have  had  outstanding  success  through  the 
years  and  have  contributed  much  to  the  bet- 
terment of  working  conditions  and  wages. 
It  requires  concentration  and  application 
and  almost  a  legal  turn  of  mind,  to  see  why 
the  present  persistence  In  the  railroad  strike 
threatens  to  bring  about  a  situation  under 
which  none  of  us  could  strike  because  none 
of  us  would  be  free.  And  the  men  have  not 
given  that  application.  So  we  are  in  a  crisis 
which  will  go  far  toward  determining  Amer- 
ica's future  course  In  the  world. 

This  is  what  it  boils  down  to: 

If  thi  railroad  workers  can  strike  after  the 
roads  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  declared  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
whole  people,  then  there  is  no  apparent  limit 
on  the  right  to  strike.  Dissatisfied  soldiers 
and  sailors  can  leave  us  without  an  army 
and  navy.  Dissatisfied  police  can  leave  so- 
ciety without  protection.  Dissatisfied  unions 
can  cut  off  our  water  supply. 

So  this  appears  to  be  the  occasion  for  de- 
ciding whether,  in  the  new  America,  the 
whole  people  Is  to  have  rights  superior  to 
any  of  Its  parts.  If  no  such  rights  are  as- 
serted and  maintained,  then  we  move  into  a 
period  of  confusion  and  disintegration,  which 
could  only  end  In  the  establishment  of  some 
new  type  of  power.  No  nation  could  endure 
under  the  pressure  of  various  imlons  threat- 
ening It  with  starvation,  thirst,  and  paralysis 
from  all  the  possible  sources. 

(From    the    Oregonlan.   Portland,    Oreg..   of 
May  25,  19461 

BT  4  P.  U. 

President  Truman's  report  to  the  Nation 
on  the  strike  situation  was  sadly  Inadequate 
in  itself,  and  unless  his  recommendations  to 
Congress  this  afternoon  go  far  l>eyond  any- 
thing foreshadowed  in  the  report  the  coun- 
try can  well  be  in  for  a  most  difficult  time. 

We  appreciate  that  many  people,  influ- 
enced by  the  President's  earnestness  and  hia 
excellent  summary  of  the  hardships  Imposed 
by  the  raUroed  tie-up,  will  consider  this  a 
harsh  Judgment. 

But  what,  really,  does  It  matter  that  Mr. 
Truman's  heart  is  in  the  right  place?  What, 
really,  is  the  importance  of  his  svmimary  of 
the  difllculties  imposed  by  the  strike?    We 


all  know  those.  They  are  what  the  fuss  Is 
about.  The  essence  of  the  matter  lies  In 
Mr.  Tnunan's  program  for  correcting  the 
situation,  and  in  that  particular  the  Prcai- 
dent's  address  was  an  evasion,  when  cor- 
rectly analyzed. 

There  was  just  one  paragraph  in  the  PresU 
dent's  address  which  bad  to  do  with  post, 
tive  action,  and  we  give  tbat  paracraph 
entire: 

"If  sufficient  workers  to  operate  the  trains 
have  not  returned  by  4  r-  na.  tomorrow,  as 
head  of  your  Government  I  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  operate  the  trains  by  \uing  every 
means  within  my  power.  I  shall  call  upo^ 
the  Army  to  awUt  the  OOce  of  Defense 
Transportation  in  operating  the  trains  and 
I  shall  ask  our  armed  forces  to  furnish  pro- 
tection to  every  man  who  heeds  the  call  of 
his  country  In  this  hour  of  need." 

In  other  words,  the  President,  so  far  as  we 
can  Judge,  does  not  intend  to  use  present 
laws,  or  ask  further  laws,  for  bringing  to 
Justice  the  Irresponsible  principals  in  this 
strike.  He  does  not  intend  to  meet  and  de- 
feat those  who  defy  the  Oovernment  and 
bring  upon  us.  through  a  smaU  group,  the  / 
embarrassmenu  of  a  general  strike.  His 
program,  so  far  as  one  can  determine  thus 
far.  Is  not  offensive  In  any  particular  but 
entirely  defensive.  His  only  definite  pro- 
posal is  the  calling  in  of  the  Army,  and  all 
of  us  know  what  a  poor  Job  the  Army  would 
do  for  a  long  time  at  least,  in  the  highly 
technical  Job  of  running  the  raUroads  of  the 
Nation.  The  flying  of  the  malls  is  too  fresh 
in  our  memories,  and  that  was  a  mere  exer- 
cise by  comparison. 

Patently,  the  answer  to  the  railroad  tie- 
up — and  to  the  coal  tie-up  if  it  is  relnsti- 
tuted  todsy — Is  not  to  he  found  in  any  passive 
resistance.  It  is  not  to  lie  found  In  any 
declaration,  or  any  effort,  toward  operation  of 
the  railroads,  or  possibly  the  coal  mines,  by 
Army  personnel  or  any  other  untrained  per- 
sonnel. 

If.  as  the  President  himself  has  stated,  the 
railroads  are  essential  to  the  life  of  the  whole 
people,  then  the  answer  to  the  situation  Ilea 
In  bringing  to  Justice  those  responsible  for 
the  strike,  and  the  return  to  work  of  those 
responsible,  by  training,  for  the  conduct  of 
the  roads.  They  have  a  duty  to  the  coun- 
try. One  cannot  be  In  essential  work  with- 
out sharing  in  that  duty.  And  when  Mr. 
Truman  declares  that  he  is  calling  In  the 
Army,  he  is  begging  the  whole  question.  It 
will  do  little  good  to  the  industry  of  the 
country  to  have  the  flag  raised  over  the  rail 
lines.  And  it  will  not  feed  Europe's  and 
Asia's  starving  millions.  What  we  want  Is 
not  talk  but  the  trains. 


Office  Morale 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/.RKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSlH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedJicsday,  May  29  (tcgialative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
1946  issue  of  the  magazine  Office  Man> 
agement  and  Equipment  carries  an  ar- 
ticle by  me  which  I  humbly  commend  to 
every  one  of  my  fellow  Sanators.  It  ia 
on  the  subject  of  the  morale  of  office 
staffs  and  It  is  enUtled  "Is  Yours  a  Happy 
Olfice?"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  article  be  reproduced  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Is  Youis  A  Happy  Optici? 
(By  Hon.  Aixxawdcb  WoiT.  United  SUtes 

Senator  Ircm  Wtscoosln) 
This  to  a  mighty  tmpcrtant  question,  be- 
cause a  happy  cCJce  Is  a  productive  cfllce. 
But  what  do  I  mean  by  'happy  cfflce  ?  I 
mean  one  in  which  everyone  Ircm  the  boas 
do«-n  to  the  charwoman  enjoys  the  worU  and 
enjoys  the  work  Rssoclates.  and  gives  to  the 
Job  his  or  her  best. 

"An  Impotstblllty."  you  may  say.  "an  Im- 
practical dream — no  such  oOce  exists."  V/ell. 
pcrb&pa  to.  Perhcps  the  nature  of  men  and 
««HMn  U  t,\jch  tl^at  an  entirely  happy  cfike 
can  never  be  achieved  under  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  moder;^  business  lite.  But  at  least 
this  repreacnu  lin  Ideal  which  we.  as  em- 
ployers or  employees,  can  aim  at. 

Of  course,  by  a  "happy  cfllce"  I  do  not  mean 
•  noisy,  undisciplined  madhouse  where  the 
employees  h.ve  the  lime  of  tbctr  lives  cbat- 
terlog.  making  personal  calls,  god  br'.cklng, 
and  so  forth.  Obviously,  such  an  cfScc  Is  as 
mcocnpatlble  with  eClrlency  cs  Is  a  tall-acd- 
ehaln  clDce,  where  terror  z;d  employees  sit 
•uUenly  at  their  desks,  in  mausoleum-like 
^lence.  doing  their  tasks,  but  anxiously 
^waltlnff  the  5  o'clock  whistle. 

The  findings  of  modem  personnel  manage- 
ment indicate  that  an  cfilce  which  avoids 
both  of  the  above  extremes  and  instead  prac- 
tices self-dlaclpllned.  spirited  democracy 
with  proper  respect  for  authority  achieves 
htgh  output  with  a  minimum  of  wear  and 
te«r  on  Us  workers  and  supervLscrs. 

But  perhaps  ycu  may  be  wondering  at  this 
point  why  I  em  at  all  Interested  In  submit- 
ting this  problem  to  you.  There  are  several 
rcascms. 

First.  I  am  Interested  In  the  problem  of 
happy  ofBc?s  because  I  belUve  In  happy 
people.  Happiness  Is  man's  birthright.  We 
were  made  to  express  Joy.  to  rad'.ate  good  will. 
Our  constitutional  Republic  U  dedicated  to 
that  Ideal.  Tiierefore.  we  shcu'd  no  more 
have  dictatorship  In  the  office  than  wc  would 
have  dictatorship  In  the  home  or  the  school 
or  the  public  forums.  Wherever  he  Is^  the 
dignity  of  the  American  should  t>«  resofcted. 
h's  birthright  nhculd  not  be  denied  him,  he 
aliould  be  treated  like  a  human  l>einp. 

WX    CAM    TEACH     TT 

American  offices  can  teach  office  happiness 
to  the  world  Just  as  American  Government 
ean  teach  the  way  to  achieve  the  peoples 
happiness  hi  governing  themselves.  We  can 
t«ach  that  It  Is  the  happy  citizen  who 
•cbleves  the  greatest  good  fcr  hlmsrlf  and 
his  brothers.  Just  as  It  Is  the  happy  office 
worker  who  Is  the  best  worker. 

Second.  I  am  Interested  la  submitting  this 
proWun  to  you  because  the  achievement  of 
hufir*-^—  in  the  olBce  was  my  goal  throut^h- 
out  ray  30  years  of  running  a  private  law 
practice.  I  found  that  true  cSlce  h.-ippiness 
peld  off  In  work  dividends  and  splrltu.-l  divi- 
dends. And  I  believe  that  my  findings  can 
be  duplicated  In  your  own  private  enter- 
prise. 

Third.  I  have  been  Interested  In  achieving 
h.-.pplnesa  Icr  the  nine  or  so  employees  of 
L'ucle  Sam  working  with  me  in  my  office 
througliout  n.y  7  years  In  the  UnUfd  S'.i:.tes 
Senate.  Only  a  happy  senatorial  office  can 
pGsalbly  luukdle  the  300  or  so  pieces  of  cer- 
respondenee  that  con^e  to  its  every  day.  in 
addition  to  the  tclesrams.  the  long  distance 
phone  calls,  the  vlaltors.  the  delegations,  the 
lobbyists. 

Part  of  that  Job  consists  of  public  rela- 
tions. We  want  to  make  a  slncerciy  good  Im- 
pre-s.on  en  ail  wuo  como  to  our  oi&ce  cr 
v.ite  to  It  or  call  it— a  good  Impreslon  not 
so  much  of  the  Senator  but  of  the  S'.ate  we 
represent  and.  Indeed,  most  Important,  of 
the  United  States  Senate  as  a  whole  and  of 
our  form  of  government. 

xzrmto  TUX  paoBLct 
This  then   to  the  background  tot  my  In- 
terc4,i  In  thto  subject.    May  I  now  make  a 


few    suggestions    on    how    the    problem    of 
achieving  happy  offices  may  be  met: 

1.  By  fairness  and  equity  and  employer- 
employee  relationships;  Tho  best  atmosphere 
for  office  happiness  Is.  of  course,  that  In  which 
fair  play  prevails.  Favoritism,  d  scrlmlna- 
tlon.  broken  agreements,  arbitrary  rulings — 
all  of  these  prove  the  bane  of  over-all  em- 
ployee satisfaction.  When,  however,  the  em- 
ployee feels  In  his  heart  that  he  Is  getting 
a  fair  break  pnd  a  rquare  deal  along  with  his 
associates,  he  has  be<rn  given  the  IndLrpen- 
sablc  condition  for  his  contentment  in  the 
oEce.  ! 

2  By  a  personal  relationship  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee:  Tlie  position  of 
th2  United  States  Senator  weil  deserves  the 
respect  of  our  cilltens  and  of  every  employee 
working  In  a  Scr.atcrs  office.  ,  But  I  have 
never  felt  that  the  pcsitlcn  commands  ab- 
ject subservience  en  the  pr.rt  of  employees, 
that  11  IS  nccesiciiy  to  k-'ep  an  unbridgeable 
distance  between  myself  and  them.  Al- 
though we  arc  almcst  contlnuelly  busy, 
everyone  of  tlie  employees  In  my  "shcp "  hos 
leave  to  bring  to  me  any  personal  problems  or 
subject  cf  a  personal  nature  at  a  convenient 
time.  1.  porsonally,  try  to  work  alongside 
my  employers  as  the  occasion  warrants. 

"HOLT   OF   HOUES" 

Why  should  any  emp'.oyer  be  treated  as  a 
"holy  cf  holies'  who  can  neither  be  seen  nor 
heard  by  his  employees?  To  treat  him  as 
such  deprives  the  employees  cf  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  their  employer  and 
makes  them  rely  on  hearsay  and  gc»8fp.  It 
deprives  them  of  a  rensc  of  personally  "be- 
longing" In  their  Job. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  employer  were 
to  greet  his  employees  with  a  warm  word  In 
the  morning  and  a  kmd  word  of  farewell  at 
nlpht.  If  he  were  to  make  a  thoughtful  re- 
mark on  the  employee's  health  or  thnt  of 
s  jme  member  of  his  family.  If  he  were  to 
gr.iclcu^ly  remember  to  mark  In  some  slight 
VI  ay  the  employee's  birthday  or  to  make  some 
appropriate  gesture  regarding  the  employee's 
VI  cddlcg.  surely  these  can  have  Immearurablc 
fc?neflclal  effects  on  both  the  employer  and 
thr*  employee. 

3.  By  cuccuTEfjlng  teamwork.  Satisfaction 
In  a  Job  well  done  Is  Increased  many-fold 
when  that  sitlsfactlon  can  be  shared  wiih 
ethers.  Teamwork  Is  es^-ntial  in  the  mcdem 
cQc3.  With  tasks  being  specialized  more  and 
more.  It  Is  Important  that  they  be  Integrated 
by  a  spirit  cf  mutual  help  and  hope.  Joint 
production  goals  must  be  set.  Just  as  Individ- 
ual gcals  rhould  be  devised  fcr  each  employee. 
E  ch  person  rhould  feel  a  Joy  In  personal 
f.chlevcmcnt  and  In  helolng  others  to  acccm- 
plish  thslr  own  Jobs.  When  a  particular  em- 
ployee Is  hard  put  to  complete  his  assign- 
ment thrcusli  no  fault  of  his  owti  but  be- 
cause, for  example,  of  an  unusually  heavy 
day.  he  shou!d  bs  able  to  call  upon  others  to 
pitch  In  wholeheartedly  and  he'p  him.  Al- 
most all  the  .'Advantages  of  speclEllzatlon  vrlll 
br«  nu'l  ficd  If  the  office  becomes  a  collection 
of  smug,  self-satisfied  lUboOces,  each  car- 
ing little  for  the  other's  progress,  ench  in- 
terested only  In  performing  Its  separate  ftinc- 
tlcn. 

4.  By  enccuraglrg  suggestions:  If  the  em- 
p'pyce  Is  treated  like  a  robot,  he  will  behave 
llhc  a  robot,  doing  Ju?t  so  much  and  nothirg 
more.  If.  on  the  ether  hand,  he  Is  encour- 
aged to  suggest  ways  and  means  for  Improv- 
ing his  Job — caving  men.  money,  material.*, 
and  time — tlien  suggestions,  often  exceed- 
ingly profltab-e  to  business,  will  be  forth- 
coming. Every  sugRcstlon.  If  It  ba  sincere 
and  carefully  conoc.ved,  deserves  the  pra;co 
and  gratitude  of  the  employer.  It  deserves, 
too.  his  fclr  conrlderatlcn.  If  It  to  proved 
feasl'ole.  the  employee  should  be  rewarded 
epproprlatcly  la  some  manner  for  the  sug- 
gestion. 

5.  Ey  encouraging  growth:  I  like  to  feel 
that  every  empioyee  wiio  pf.R5.c3  thrcinh  my 
•top,  spending  a  long  or  brief  time  with  us. 


will  have  pained  something  from  our  com- 
pany. Perhaps  she  will  have  increasad  her 
typing  speed  or  her  stenographic  skill  or  he 
will  have  learned  some  new  method  of  filing 
or  may  have  picked  up  some  bit  of  personal 
plilloscphy  which  may  be  hclplul  to  him. 
But.  In  any  case,  the  employee  should  be  able 
to  grow  and  should  be  encouraged  to  grow 
In  the  Job — vocationally,  emotionally,  epirit- 
ually.  As  the  employer  helps  the  cmp.'oyee 
to  prow,  he,  the  employer,  will  find  that  he  is 
gro"  ing.  too.  ^ 

Growth  Is  the  law  of  life.  None  of  us  must 
be  guilty  of  arrested  development.  The 
office,  to  be  sure.  Is  not  run  In  order  to  bo  a 
school,  but  there  to  no  reason  why  it  cannot 
Informally  Svimt^ate  Individual  telf -develop- 
ment In  very  effective  fashion. 

•iTicse.  then,  are  the  ways  In  which  the  em- 
ployer can  help  to  Increase  his  own  hr.ppl- 
nes's  and  to  Increase  the  happiness  of  these 
who  spend  approximately  one-third  of  their 
dally  living  Vith  him  as  he  spends  one-third 
of  hto  dally  life  with  them. 


The  Dead  End 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/RKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,.  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OP.D.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Centralia  Sentinel  of  May  27,  1946: 

THE  DEAD  TKV 

TTie  dramatic  ending  of  the  railroad  strike 
Insurrection  by  President  Truman  Salurda/ 
alternoon,  and  the  capitulation  of  the  twj 
obstinate  railroad  organization  heads  let  the 
Nation's  strike-bound  transportation  sycteri 
rgaln  steam  up.  and  American  life  lines  again 
function. 

Belaud  though  the  Presidential  action 
was.  it  W8s  brave,  and  it  was  with  a  va^t  sigh 
of  relief  that  the  wheels  again  began  turning. 

The  people  geheraily.  Including  probably 
the  vast  majority  of  the  affected  railroad  ine:i 
themselves,  will  applaud  Mr.  Truman  fcr  even 
his   late  action. 

If  such  action  to  only  Just  what  It  seems  t  J 
mean  to  the  people  at  large — a  call  for  over- 
due legislation  to  make  an  end  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  not  also  subtly  a  cover  to  politi- 
cally kill  the  Ccso  bill  fcr  the  permanent  ani 
long  range  rriief  of  a  suffering  nation  froii 
diciatorial  labor  hzads  the  applause  wiU  ta 
more  elncere. 

This  wait  and  see  thought  It  not  an  unfair 
response  to  a  patriotic  act  but  the  thoughtful 
public  Etill  has  grievous  memories  of  the  pei  - 
sonal  bottle  feeding  of  dictatorial  labor  Itud- 
trs  by  Mr.  Truman's  predccesicr  and  \vh:ca 
have  continued  under  Truman  to  a  Etca;ly 
build-up  to  the  Inevitable  cbaos  and  er.^^U- 
sion  »a-ch  logically  h's  folic W£\l  such  selfisli 
policies  cf  the  past.  By  successively  created 
emergencies  top  lator  heads  have  been  taugl.t 
to  lay  such  purposely  into  the  Presidential 
lap  for  grandiose  political  flcuiiehes,  so  pe:  - 
haps  they,  too,  should  not  be  blamed  tco 
mu;h. 

We  wish  to  believe  Mr.  Truman  has  finally 
seen  the  derd-end  oi  ihe  road.  V»'e  will  b4'- 
licve  thr^t  until  Presidential  acts  to  the  cor« 
trary  Indicate  otherv.isc.  as  many  wise  legi.;- 
Intors  en  Capitol  hill  today  say  will  later  te 
fhov.n. 

The  retaliatory  threats  by  the  labor  heads, 
howeve:-.  are  nousenae.  aitd  would  much  bet- 
ter hcvi  been  Icfc  unpaid. 

We  a^rcin  repeat  the  v/eira:e  of  all  the  peo- 
ple collies  tclore  lue  wetlare  oi  axiy  gr::jp. 
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The  Nation  will  watch  now  to  »ee  whether 
John  L.  Lewis  Is  running  the  country,  or  Mr. 
Truman  and  his  politically  minded  admlnto- 
tration. 
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Tbe  Veteran  in  Cvilian  Life :  Politics 
Versus  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  P.EPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1946. 

Mr.     BEALL.    Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Charles  G.  Bolte  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  on  Sunday,  May  26,  1946: 
The  Veteuan  in  Civuxan  Life  :  PoLrrics  VERstrs 
Joes — Snycer  Accused  of  Shelving  June 
Is  Jobs  Month  Drive  Because,  in  Elec- 
tion Ye.\h,  He  Didn't  Want  To  Advertise 
Widespread  Uneiuployment 

(By  Charles  G.  Bolte) 

Because  cf  the  rising  tide  of  unemploy- 
ment among  veterans,  It  was  reported  In  this 
space  some  weeks  ago  that  the  Retraining 
and  Reemployment  Administration  had  de- 
cided to  launch  a  Nation-wide  Jcb-develop- 
ment  campaign  under  the  title  cf  "June  Is 
Jobs  Month."  It  must  now  be  revealed  that 
June  Is  Jobs  Month  has  been  canceled,  for 
reafons  which  are  not  edifying. 

The  crginal  prospectus  for  June  Is  Jobs 
Month  called  for  the  initiation  cf  compre- 
hensive efforts  toward  stimulating  employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities,  encourag- 
ing effective  use  cf  all  resources  in  placing 
workers  In  Jobs,  and  focusing  public  atten- 
tion on  the  Importance  of  productive  work. 

The  campaign.  Involving  the  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  Gcverr.ment.  business, 
and  trade  groups,  labor  unions,  and  veterans' 
orpanlzations.  was  to  have  aimed  at  the  full- 
est developm.ent  of  Job-placement.  on-the« 
Job-tralnlng.  labor-market,  and  rehabUltatlcn 
programs,  to  the  end  that  all  workers  may 
hpvc  ma::imum  opportunity  for  productive 
emoloyment. 

This  prospectus  was  prepared  seme  6  weeks 
ago  In  the  oQce  of  Maj.  Gen.  Graves  B. 
Ersklne,  Chief  of  the  Retraining  and  PvC- 
employment  Administration.  It  was,  and  re- 
mains, a  valid  prospectus,  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  status  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
nearly  2,000.000  veterans  who  are  now  draw- 
ing unemployment  compensation.  Never- 
thelecs.  It  will  stand  In  the  files  as  one  prcc- 
laraatlon  which  never  saw  a  Presidential  sig- 
nature— at  least,  not  in  the  month  for  which 
It  vrox  originally  scheduled.  Mr.  John 
Snyder.  Director  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobili- 
zation and  Reconversion,  has  canceled  the 
project. 

Ml-.  Snyder's  reasoning,  according  to  the 
best  available  information,  was  simple.  It 
Involved  three  steps: 

1.  In  an  election  year  It  to  not  wise  to  ad- 
vertise widespread  unemployment  among 
veterans. 

2.  In  certain  skills  there  will  be  shortages 
of  labor  by  next  fall,  which  will  take  up  the 
slack  In  these  fields  (although  thto  will  ob- 
viously not  affect  the  4.000.000  to  5.000.000 
veterans  who  lack  previous  Job  experience, 
and  for  whom  June  Is  Jobs  Month  was 
primarily  designed). 

3.  The  sununer  to  a  bad  time  to  begin  a  Job 
campaign,  since  there  to  usually  a  seasonal 
slump  In  unemploynient  which  to  made  up 
after  Labor  Day. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  point  out  that,  ac- 
cording to  these  reliable  sources,  the  political 
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dynamite  Involved  In  the  first  step  of  Mr 
Snyder's  reasoning  procea*  was  the  determin- 
ing factor. 

Thto  to  not  the  first  time  that  a  politico 
has  sought  to  evade  responsibility  for  fall- 
ing to  solve  a  problem  by  pretending  that 
the  problem  does  not  exist.  Htotorians 
may  wonder,  however,  u  it  might  not 
have  been  the  better  psrt  of  valor.  In  this 
year  of  grace  1946.  to  face  up  to  the  complex 
questions  artoing  out  of  hasty  demobilization 
and  speedy  reconversion,  to  admit  that  one 
segment  of  the  population  was  bound  to  suf- 
fer  unduly,  and  to  undertake  ambitious  en- 
terprtoes  for  the  alleviation  of  that  suffering. 

Certainly  the  3.000.000  veterans  who  will! 
by  best  estimates,  b?  drawing  unemployment 
compensation  by  election  day  wUl  not  go 
to  the  polls  believing  that  all's  for  the  best 
simply  because  Mr.  Snyder  does  not  reccgnlza 
their  plight.  And  other  voters,  families  and 
friends  of  the  3.000.000.  may  not  be  Inclined 
to  overlook  thto  singularly  unappetizing 
stratagem  fcr  avoiding  a  burning  question. 


Black  Market  in  Btittcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/.RXS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  including  herewith  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Mr.  Frank  Sinclair, 
feature  staff  writer  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  which  appeared  in  the  May  27 
issue  of  that  paper: 

Black  Mart  Rolls  Butter  Into  America's 
DAiaYLANO — Trucks  Carry  Oves-Priced 
FroDUCT  Hete  From  Minnesota  and  Iowa, 
K:3>CKTER  Finds 

(By  Frank  Sinclair) 

Black  market  butter  from  Iowa  and  Mlnne- 
BOI&  is  coming  into  Wisconsin  by  freight, 
express,  and  motortruck  because  there  to  a 
shortage   of   butter   In  America's   dairyland. 

Motortrucks  laden  with  over  2  tons  of 
Iowa  butter  are  stopping  around  the  corner 
from  groceries  and  meat  markets.  The 
drivers  are  offering  to  sell  retailers  30  or  mere 
pounds  of  butter  at  around  65  cents  a  pound, 
at  least  15  cents  a  pound  over  the  wholesale 
ceiling. 

Within  the  last  2  weeks,  strangers  who  say 
they  are  from  Iowa  have  been  ringing  door- 
belto  In  Milwaukee  cffeslng  to  sell  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  or  Wisconsin  butter  at  about  €0 
cents  a  pound.  4  to  6  cents  over  tbe  retail 
ceiling,   depending   upon   grade. 

Tavern  keepers  In  M:Iv.aukee  In  recent 
days  have  been  offered  Iowa  butter  at  56  cents 
a  pound  In  lots  of  40  pounds  to  a  ton — 6' 2 
cents  a  pound  over  wholesale  celling.  Some 
are  reported  to  have  bought  and  then  sold 
butter  to  their  tavern  customers  for  as  high 
as  75  cents  a  pound. 

The  situation  In  butter  Is  an  anomaly  in 
metropolitan  Milwaukee.  Creameries  claim 
that  because  there  Is  no  price  ceiling  on 
cream  or  manufactured  milk,  they  have  to 
pay  so  much  for  cream  that  they  lose  money 
selling  butter  at  OPA  ceilings.  The  big  milk 
distributors  say  they  are  losing  around 
•lO.CXK)  each  a  month  In  selling  butter  at 
OPA  prices  that  cost  them  up  to  5  cents  a 
pound  more  to  make.  But  they  must  pro- 
vide butter  for  the  trade  to  keep  their  cus- 
tomers from  changing  to  milk  companies 
that  proiride  butter,  even  on  a  rationed  basto. 


TOO  Nm  A  ^aowo" 
Some  retailers  who  pay  around  63  ceata  a 
pound— cr  about  8  to  10  cents  over  celling 
for  butter— are  selluig  It  at  celling.  They 
use  butter  as  a  Iocs  leader  to  hold  good 
customers.  But  when  they  thus  observe  njd- 
eral  price  regulations  they  violate  a  State  W« 
that  prohibiu  the  use  of  low  leaders  ta  at- 
tract business.  Dairy  Industry  ■pokennen 
say  they  have  definite  knowledge  thvai  uus  la 
goin^  on. 

It  Is  easy  to  buy  black-market  butt»  In 
southern  Wisconsin  If  you  have  "»  friend  ' 
to  vxiuch  for  your  "trustworthlncM."  That 
to  how  the  writer  got  butter  last  week  in  a 
Waukesha  County  stors  where  the  reUjler 
disclosed  hto  secreu  on  tbe  promise  cf 
anonymity  The  dealer  said  be  gets  bu  but- 
ter by  train  or  truck  from  Iowa,  paying  3 
cents  a  pound  over  wholesale  celling  for  it. 
He  sold  the  writer  2  pounds  at  55  cent  1  a 
pound.  That  was  only  1  cent  a  pound  over 
ceUing,  since  the  butter  was  93  score  cr 
lower  (93  score  to  the  best).  But.  regular 
customers  who  ask  no  quesUons  and  return 
for  more  butter  are  charged  75  cenU  a  pound 
They  must,  however,  buy  other  items.  That 
violates  the  OPA  prohibition  against  t!e-la 
sales,  but  tie-ins  are  prevalent  In  Milwau'."- 
and  southern  Wisconsin,  according  to  Lee  K. 
Besncr.  OPA  enforcement  attorney. 

It  is  next  to  Impossible  to  get  butter  tf 
you  are  not  known,  even  In  places  tha*  are 
black  marketing.  The  best  the  writer  could 
do  in  such  places  was  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
In  a  north -side  Milwaukee  store  at  14  cents, 
which  was  ceiling.  Persons  who  know,  how- 
ever, say  that  that  store  charges  trusted  cus- 
tomers 65  cents  a  pound — 11°  cents  over  cell- 
ing—but  they  pay  to  get  butter  regularly. 

The  way  the  black  market  operates,  plus 
the  feet  that  folks  who  otherwise  are  strong 
for  law  enforcement  don't  blush  at  paying 
over  calling,  makes  It  difficult  for  OPA  to 
catch  violators  with  lu  small  staff  of  Inveni- 
gators.  and  fewer  complainU  being  made 
than  formerly. 

However,  the  OPA  shortly  will  bring  a 
dealer  Into  court  who  has  been  buying  butter 
In  £0-pound  lots  from  Minnesota  and  seUiag 
It  around  WlECcnsln  at  60  to  80  cents  a 
pound — 4  to  24  cents  over  top  celling.  This 
butter,  as  does  all  black-market  butter,  vh- 
Ties  In  grade.  That  dealer  buys  at  4  cents 
a  pound  Over  wholesale  celling  and  makes 
bis  shipments  by  express. 

Two  emplovees  of  a  Wisconsin  Industrial 
plant  soon  uill  be  prosecuted  for  selling  Gut- 
ter. Imported  from  Iowa,  at  75  cents  a  pound 
to  friends. 

A  Milwaukee  County  filling  station  ooer- 
ator  will  be  called  to  account  for  selling  but- 
ter at  75  to  85  cenU  a  pound  In  1-  to  8- 
pound  lots.  He  buys  from  a  wholesaler,  and 
sells  only  to  those  who  buy  gaaollne  regu- 
larly. 

The  OPA  has  a  line  on  a  Wisconsin  cream- 
ery that  Is  shipping  butter  east  at  over  cc'l- 
ing.  Several  other  creamertas  within  60 
miles  of  MUwaukee  are  selling  butter  at  60 
to  75  cents  a  pound. 

SALES  VIA  TIXEPKONX 

Deals  for  large  quantities  of  butter  are 
made  over  the  telephone  or  with  no  witnestrf. 
Tet  some  take  liitle  precaution,  as  did  th<f 
man  the  other  nipht  who  apparently  sc!d 
7.000  pounds  In  15  minutes  over  the  tele- 
phone from  a  ccuntry  tavern  between  Mil- 
waukee aiid  Pewaukee.  while  25  persons  ll£- 
tened.  He'd  put  a  nickel  In  tbe  slot,  cpen 
the  conversation  by  eaylrg,  "I've  got  butter." 
He  went  on.  "It's  65  cenU  If  you'U  take  all 
I  got — 1.400  pounds.  Okay  Deliver  It  In 
the  morning. "  Five  times  be  dropped  a 
nickel  In  the  slot  and  five  times  be  ttid  tba 
same  thing 

Butter  In  this  manner,  but  In  smaller 
quantities.  Is  flrdirg  Its  way  Into  night  chitM, 
resorts,  reetfiurarts  and  similar  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  dairy  Industry.     Tba  blU  o( 
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■ale  Is  at  celling  with  thi  balance  handed 
ovfr  In  cash 

One  C!eal  offered  to  Milwaukee  taverna  came 
bv  iraM.  a  mlnieocrsphed  letter  from  Sl'el- 
don.  Iowa.  slRr.ed.  'Oeorge  Bikop."  In  re- 
turn for  a  ccrtlfled  chech  or  a  cpshlcr's  check, 
r  !  h?  would  »?nd  40  to  2.000  pounds 

6;  .  n  p«iund     He  wrot-\    Vfi  sell  only 

to  l-vc.u  ^Mwauicce  and  ail  trans- 

trV.ryv-M  e:  -'!•     By  getting  butter, 

a  scsrc?  n:ticle.  lu  Milwaukee,  ycu  can  k?ep 
>our  C'lstcmers  saliFfled.  6pead  the  word 
around." 

A  tavern  near  Cedarburg  on  a  recent  Sat- 
urd.-y  n  .::ht  sold  lOD  pounds  of  butter  at 
7'  '0  pitrons   according  to  a  man  who 

T;:?  !u  e  cf  the  b^ack  market  Is  dlfSru't 
fc.-som'  r.-staurant  men  to  avoid  slncj  their 
fupnlv  has  been  cut  to  30  percent  of  normcl 
t;•.•^•n  fw  last  week. 

•  V,'.ia;'8  a  fellow  lo  do  when  his  custcm«rs 
yell  If  h?  fcrvcs  Jelly  instead  of  butter  and 
they  ttrect^n  to  go  somewhere  else  to  eat?" 
said  a  rrstAurant  association  leader  ••People 
driving  to  Iowa  and  Minnesota  brln»  butter 
In  and  offer  It  to  restaurants  at  about  C5 
cents  a  pound.  Some  restaurants  are  buying 
It  •• 

The*}  Iruckem  bring  In  as  much  as  5.500 
pounds  %  week,  selling  it  also  to  ftUlng  sta- 
tions. Jobbers,  meat  markets.,  grocers,  clubs, 
and  n:(;ht  clubs. 

One  Lirge  Milwaukee  restaurant  Is  buying 
2S0  pt>unds  at  a  lime  direct  from  a  creamery 
for  5  cents  over  creamery  celling.  That  elim- 
inates the  middle  man,  but  the  price  paid  is 
In  TlolaClon  of  OPA. 

Violation  of  celling  prices  Is  easy  to  get 
•way  With  because  most  persons  have  no  Idea 
what  tiie  CJ-ilin":*  are.  A  Milwaukee  west  s:de 
wooun.  who  paid  00  cents  fc^r  a  pound  from  a 
young  chap  who  said  he  trucked  It  In  from 
Iowa,  wa^  surprised  to  learn  from  this  reporter 
that  she  had  paid  at  least  4  cenU  over  cell- 
ing .  She  mm  surprised  again  when  she  f  ou  nd 
that  tilt  58  cenU  shfl  said  a  neighbor  paid 
her  regular  butter  dealer  was  3  cents  or  bet- 
t:  •  ov.T  celUn'i.  "But,"  she  said,  "we've 
had  no  butter  In  our  hottse  for  3  weeks  and 
nowadays  you  pay  what  they  ask." 

•vrm  aooTHBi  cvrroMEaa 
Some  — lewnen.  railroad  men.  and  others 
who  travel,  buy  butter  in  Iowa.  Minnesota, 
and  other  States  at  creameries  and  wholesal- 
ers at  55  cents  a  pound— 7  cents  over  ceiling 
on  such  purchases — and  sell  It  at  home.  Even 
if  they  do  so  at  55  cents,  they  have  violated 
cetllni;.  Salesmen,  who  formerly  took  a  cus- 
tomer out  to  dinner,  now  give  or  sell  a  cus- 
tomer butter  to  keep  him  friendly. 

Much  of  the  situation  Is  created  by  the 
(act  that  the  farmer  Is  paid  from  70  cents  to 
11.68  more  for  whole  milk  delivered  to  eastern 
cities  than  the  93  15  offered  In  the  Milwaukee 
market,  and  because  cream  prices,  lacking  a 
celling,  hare  soared. 

Milwaukee  Is  getting  5  percent  leas  milk 
than  6  year*  ago.  and  much  Wisconsin  milk 
and  cream  Is  moving  eastward.  Less  butter 
Is  made  in  Wisconsin  than  formerly  even 
though  Wlsconain  milk  pruiuctlon  for  Jan- 
uary. Pebrtiary.  and  March  was  197.00O.0C0 
pounds  mote  than  the  first  quarter  of  1945. 
The  State's  butter  output  Is  40  percent  less 
than  last  year.  NaMonal  milk  production 
meantime  droppel  833.000.000  pounds  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year.  Butter  churned 
nationally  last  year  was  only  900.000  pounds. 
leae  than  half  what  was  made  In  1941.  and 
butter  production  has  taken  a  further  drop 
of  more  than  25  percent.  Twenty  percent 
of  the  Nation's  crepmerles  have  closed,  pull- 
ing Wisconsin  butter  Increasingly  into  the 
black  market,  according  to  State  department 
of  agriculture  authorities. 

Btrrm  paoocmoN  cost 
Under  these  conditions,  with  cream  worth 
75  cents  a  poimd  for  butterfat.  and  some  of 
It  selltug  at  tl.  one  Milwaukee  dairy  said 


that  It  costs  at  lesst  61  cents  to  make  a 
pound  of  butter,  5  cents  over  retail  celling. 

A  Milwaukee  hciusewife  who  thought  It 
ml^ht  be  cheaper  to  make  butter  bought 
whipping  cream,  got  out  her  mi;;er  and  fcund 
her  casts  went  over  $1  a  pound. 

Ccmpllc&tions  have  hampered  the  bl?  milk 
co:ti panics.  One  firm  bought  cream  and  hcd 
a  c  eair.sry  chuvn  It.  losing  10  cents  a  pound 
but  taklii:;  the  less  to  keep  m  Ik-rcute  cus- 
tomers. The  OPA  jumped  In  and  said  that 
crra.ngemsat  xvkus  illegal.  N;>w.  It  is  perml?- 
sltla  to  lesso  the  creamery  and  tr-.ke  pU  its 
output  as  lens  as  the  buti.er  Is  sold  wUhin 
ceiling  range.  • 


Lzbor  Unrest  and  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASfACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  RSPKESENTAXrVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  MaEsachusett.s.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  ?ddress  to  be  delivered  by 
my  colleague  the  gentl?man  from  lUinoi.s 
(Mr.  VuREELLl  on  Sunday  next: 

Good  afternoon,  folks.  In  these  times  of 
trouble  and  confusion.  I  want  to  make  a  re- 
port to  you  people  I  represent  and  tell  you 
what  I  and  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  tried  to  do  about  It. 

Naturally  much  criticism  over  the  radio 
and  through  the  press  has  been  directed  at 
CongreM  as  a  whole  because  lU  Members  did 
not  take  action. 

1  want  to  give  you  some  facts  todsy  snd 
tell  you  the  truth  »w>  you  will  be  able  to  give 
credit  where  It  U  due  Had  place  the  blame 
where  It  belongs. 

Congress  Is  made  up,  as  you  know,  of  two 
branches.  If  the  House  of  Representatives 
passes  legislation  In  an  eilort  to  prevent 
strikes  or  aOecting  OPA,  or  any  legislation. 
It  cannot  become  law  until  It  Is  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  later  signed  by  the  President. 

Let  me  explain  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ha*  done  to  try  to  prevent  these 
strikes  and  what  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  not  done,  until  Saturday.  May  25, 
when  the  President  and  the  Senate  finally 
decided  to  act. 

Three  years  ago  when  Mr.  Lewis  called  the 
cnal  strike  during  the  war,  and  when  over 
150.000  people  were  striking  In  other  plants, 
the  Congress  acted  courageously  and  de- 
cisively. It  passed  the  War  Labor  Disputes 
Act  giving  the  President  the  power  to  seize 
any  plant  or  mine  where  a  strike  was  called 
which  would  slow  down  production.  The 
late  President  Roosevelt  opposed  this  bill 
and  vetoed  It.  The  House  and  Senate  passed 
It  over  his  veto. 

This  legislation  Is  the  law  today  which  gave 
President  Truman  the  authority  under  which 
he  seized  the  railroads  and  the  authority 
under  which  he  could  have.selzed  the  mines 
when  the  strikes  first  started 

Six  months  ago  we  passed  the  Hobbs  bill  to 
protect  the  farmers  against  violence  so  they 
could  deliver  farm  products  to  the  cities. 

Three  months  ago  when  the  General  Motors 
strike  was  on.  when  other  strikes  were  slowing 
down  the  production  of  refrigerators,  wash- 
ing machines,  electrical  appliances,  and  farm 
machinery,  and  everything,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  which  I  serve,  courageously 
and  quickly  moved  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  general  public  by  passing  what  was 
known  as  the  Case  bill.  Here,  again,  Presi- 
dent Truman  opposed  this  bill,  but  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  it  by  a  big  majority 


and  sent  It  over  to  the  Senate.    These  rtp-e- 
senting  the  administration  in  the  S?nnte  le- 
fuficd  and  blocked  conslderaiion  of  the  Case  , 
bill  for  tlie  past  3  months. 

If  the  President  v.'ould  have  s'jppcrted  tis 
Ccxe  bill  f.ien.  the  Scr.ate  would  hr.ve  pascri 
It  crcrap'Jy  ar.d  I  bcllev^  it  v.ould  have  be  n 
h?ip'ul  in  eEcctlng  an  a^e^mcnt  on  t!ic 
I.SSU3S  Involved  in  the  coal  stril'c  In  bi^r.giiig 
pbout  a  cettlem-jnt  without  It  par.'.'.yzing  Iha 
Nation  ps  it  has  dor.e. 

The  coal  strike  followed.  Tiien  came  the 
r.^iircad  gtrike  paralyzing  the  tus;ncs3  of 
th?  Natlcn.  the  people  hz^cj:!  to  su5."cr  eveiy- 
wliere.  then,  ur.der  the  criticism  and  Is^h 
cf  public  sentiment,  the  PiPsident  d:c  ccd 
tD  act.  Ho  came  before  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Mr.y  25  reque-^tlng  lof;ls!ation.  end 
vrlthln  1  hour  the  Hourc  paesed  an  emer- 
gency bill  by  a  tremendous  majority  go  n? 
much  further  than  tlie  original  Cass  till. 
The  S::natc  th3  same  day  piSsed  the  Cise 
bill.  If  the  President  had  given  his  leader- 
ship insterd  of  his  opposition  for  ruch  1  >g- 
isLttion  months  ago.  the  business  of  ihe 
Nation  wou!d  not  have  been  brought  aim  st 
to  a  str.ndstUl.  Six  months  zz°-  In  th-ee 
speeches.  I  urged  that  fair  and  v,cll-thoug>.t- 
oiit  comprehensive  labor  legislation  sho.Ud 
be  enacted  in  an  c^ort  to  prevent  the  very 
thing  that  finally  happened. 

Three  weeks  ago  in  a  epeech  on  the  f  ccr 
of  the  House  I  said.  'I  want  the  American 
people  to  know  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  liad  the  courage  time  and  aga  n 
to  pass  legislation  In  an  effort  to  slow  dcwn 
Hnd  make  strikes  unnecessary,  which  we  'be- 
lieve Is  fair  to  labor,  fair  to  business,  ind 
for  the  protection  of  a  hundred  million 
perplc  who  make  up  the  general  publ.c. 

"The  Members  of  the  House  have  pr.ned 
tuin  legislation,  It  U  now  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  fne  Senate  to  act.  If  the  lijthts  are 
turned  down  at  the  White  Hrniac  for  lac!:  of 
power  while  Industrial  chaos  envelops  his 
Nation.  It  Is  chargMble  only  to  the  adml ni- 
tration m  power  and  to  the  policy  of  .his 
administration  which  has  for  the  past  12 
years  traded  legislation  to  special  gioups  for 
their  votes  at  election  time.  Fur  12  years 
this  administration  has  sown  to  the  *  Ind 
and  is  now  reaping  the  whirlwind." 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  facU  v  hey 
exist  here  In  Washington  so  ycu  may  hotter 
understand  our  and  your  problems. 

THE    OPA 

Now.  I  want  to  discu.ss  with  you  briefly, 
the  question  of  the  OPA  or  price  control, 
and  point  out  to  you  how  you  are  often  mis- 
led and  deceived,  how  difficult  It  Is  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  get  the  facts  to  you. 

We  have  to  combat  the  greatest  propaganda 
machine  In  our  history  here  In  Washington 
which  Is  made  up  of  big  government,  bu- 
re.iucracy.  and  which  Is  supported  by  left- 
wing  radio  commentators  and  news  wr.ter.<5 
who  pour  out  criticisms  over  the  air  al:nost 
cc  istantly  against  the  actions  of  conserva- 
tive Members  of  Congress,  the  effect  of  which 
tends  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people 
In  their  own  elected  representatives. 

If  they  can  control  your  thinking  by  preju- 
dice, by  half-truths  and  at  times,  falsehoods, 
they  can  cause  the  Individual  citizens  to  ex- 
ert pressure  upon  the  Memt>ers  of  Con  ;ress 
to  put  over  legislation  bureaucracy  w  ints, 
and  to  prevent  legislation  being  enacted  that 
big  government  and  bureaucracy  does  not 
want. 

At  the  expen-se  of  you  taxpayers  ther  ?  are 
over  35.000  publicity  men  on  the  Federa  pay 
roll,  spending  millions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  keep  this  propaganda  ma- 
chine going.  Nothing  like  It  was  ever  lieard 
of  In  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
until  the  New  Deal  developed  this  self- serv- 
ing political  publicity  machine. 

The  radical  commentators  can  alwa;  s  be 
counted  upon  to  Join  up  with  big  go  .eru- 
meut. 
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cording  to  these  reliable  sources,  the  political 
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Chester  Bowles  and  Paul  Porter  have  re- 
cently given  the  best  example  of  how  such 
an  organization  works,  and,  as  you  know, 
they  have  been  supported  by  these  radical 
commentators  referred  to. 

The  OPA,  for  publicity,  is  spending  of  your 
money  for  the  fiscal  year  1946,  t2. 572.000. 
Tlief  are  spending  over  $150,000,000  In  all  to 
administer  price  control. 

Recently  Mr.  Bowles  commandeered  all 
radio  networks  charging  the  Members  of  the 
House  with  wrecking  price  control,  which 
would  cause  ruinous  Inflation.  In  an  effort 
to  arouse  the  people  into  a  lobby  in  the  hope 
of  getting  them  to  put  pressure  on  the  Sen- 
ate by  letters  and  telegrams,  he  used  the 
threat  of  fear — fear  of  ruinous  Inflation. 

The  facts  are  the  House  did  not  cripple 
price  control,  but  attempted  to  make  it  more 
workable  to  prevent  Inflation,  by  writing  in 
amendments  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
encourage  greater  production  of  goexls.  know- 
ing that  we  can  never  be  free  of  the  threat 
of  ruinotis  inflation  until  the  supply  of  goods 
equals  the  demand. 

We  conservative  Members  of  the  Hotise  are 
the  ones  who  are  really  trying  to  prevent 
inflation.  Mr.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Porter  and  the 
President.  2  months  ago,  broke  the  price  l<ne 
Nation-wide  when  they  adopted  the  policy 
that  wages  could  be  raised  18 'a  percent  Na- 
tion-wide without  raising  the  cost  of  living. 
Their  continuous  spending  of  billions  cf 
dollars  unnecessarily  by  borrowing  money 
through  the  creation  of  bonded  debt  has  been 
s  constant  move  toward  Inflation.  They 
force  inflation  and  blame  we  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  trying  to  prevent  it.  Last 
month  they  rained  prices  on  13S  articles,  but 
they  don't  tell  you  that  they  are  raising 
prices. 

We  Members  resllzed  price  control,  because 
of  the  war,  was  necessary,  also  that  because 
of  bad  administration  and  the  unwise  ri'lfs 
and  regulations  In  many  Instances  of  the 
OPA,  that  a  great  volume  of  goods  have  been 
kept  off  of  the  market.  We  atumpud  by 
ttoeee  amendments  to  correct  these  abuees 
In  an  effort  to  get  greater  production  and  In 
jin  effort  to  prevent  rulnoiis  Inflation. 

With  the  OPA  here  In  Wu*blngton  ad- 
mitting that  over  50  percent  of  the  lumber 
is  going  through  the  black  market,  with  the 
ehortage  of  Itunber  for  housing  for  veterans 
making  It  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  providing  for  vast  tunvs  of 
money  to  encourage  the  building  of  houses 
fur  our  veterans,  we  Members  of  Congress 
have  attempted  by  amendments  to  compel 
the  CP.A  to  administer  the  law  so  as  to  get 
a  greater  production,  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue some  regulations  that  are  preventing 
production. 

With  lO.COO.OOO  head  of  cattle  more  in  this 
country  than  our  normal  production,  yet 
we  find  a  shortage  of  meat,  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  over  50  percent  of  the  meat  cf 
tho  Nation,  largely  because  of  the  policies 
of  the  CPA,  is  selling  through  the  black 
maiket  where  the  people  arc  compelled  to 
p«y  more  than  celling  prices.  I  cite  only 
these  two  of  the  many  reasons  why  tho 
Members  of  Congress  have  attempted  to 
compel  better  administration  of  price  con- 
trol. 

Most  of  the  criticism  by  big  government, 
bureaucracy,  and  radio  commentators  is 
directed  in  opposition  to  ttfe  position  we 
conservative  Members  of  Congress  take  on 
ell  legislation. 

What  do  we  conservative  Members  stand 
for?    Are  we  right  or  are  we  wrong? 

We  want  to  deflate  bureaucracy  and  sepa- 
rate from  the  Federal  pay  rolls  a  million  and 
a  half  employees  which  cost  you  taxpayers  on 
an  average  of  over  3  billion  dollars  a  year. 
That's  what  you  want  I  am  sure. 

As  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee, 
I,  with  others,  have  led  this  fight  for  the 
past  2  years. 


We  are  making  some  progress.  Three  weeks 
ago  we  wrote  into  the  isw  a  provision  that 
Will  compel  the  reduction  of  the  Federal 
pay  rolls  to  the  extent  of  800,000  emplojees 
by  July  1.  1947.  This  is  the  first  break  we 
have  been  able  to  make  to  crack  the  solid 
front  of  bureaucracy  In  the  Interest  of  the 
taxpayers  who  pay  the  bill.  I  am  sure  you 
approve  this  action. 

We  conservative  Members  have  voted 
against  subsidies  generally  in  the  belief  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  pile 
up  an  additional  debt  In  paying  a  part  of 
the  living  expenses  of  people  during  the 
past  4  years  when  wages  were  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  (his  Nation.  We  have  been 
defeated  every  time  and  some  14.000.000000 
have  been  added  to  the  Government  debt  for 
food,  a  part  cf  which  the  soldiers  and  their 
families  will  have  to  pay,  which  was  chRrged 
against  them  when  they  were  fighting  to  ^ave 
th.s  country  for  »50  a  month  and  up. 

We  conservative  Members  are  fl<;htlng 
against  the  continuous  trend  In  government 
toward  state  socialism,  communism,  and  cor- 
xuotion.    I  know  you  will  say  amen  to  this. 

We  want,  as  soon  as  ponlble,  to  again  re- 
turn to  the  people  their  liberties,  many  of 
which  have  been  restricted  due  to  the  war 
effort  and  are  still  being  restricted  In  peace- 
time. I  know  you  endorse  our  efforts  In  this 
direction. 

We  have  voted  to  cut  down  expenses  and 
the  waste  of  the  people's  money  on  every  oc- 
casion and  will  continue  to  do  so.  You  will 
say  amen  to  that. 

We  want  to  reduce  govemmrntal  expense, 
balance  the  budget,  and  reduce  the  Pfderal 
defct.     Tliat's  sound  Isn't  it? 

We  are  not  unfriendly  to  labor.  We  want 
labor's  rights  protected,  but  we  believe  the 
Interest  of  labor  will  be  best  served  If  leglt< 
latlon  Is  effected  clearly  drflning  the  rights 
of  labor,  business,  and  legislation  which  will 
protect  the  unorganized  general  public  of  n 
hundred  million  people.  We  believe  tftat 
Ub'ir's  Interest  will  be  best  served  with  con- 
tinued employment  at  high  wa^es  if  Isbor, 
business,  and  agriculture,  are  all  fully  pro- 
tected fo  that  the  highest  poesible  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  products  may  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  Nation.  I  think  you 
will  agree  to  that. 

With  a  debt  of  »275.000.000.000  hanging 
over  the  American  people  we  believe  that 
conditions  must  be  speedily  brought  about 
where  the  rights  of  all  these  parties  are  pro- 
tected so  that  the  entire  Nation  may  get 
back  to  work  pulling  together  In  the  best 
cooperative  spirit,  where  labor  may  be  stead- 
ily employed  and  that  the  greatest  pos-slble 
production  may  be  had  In  an  effort  to  keep 
the  national  Income  high  enough  that  the 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  bonds  owned  by 
the  people  may  be  kept  at  par;  with  a  volume 
of  business  which  may  be  sufficient  to  bring 
in  an  adequate  amount  of  taxes  to  pay  the 
running  expenses  of  the  Government  with  tt 
few  billions  left  over  each  year  with  which 
we  can  reduce  and  eventually  retire  the  na- 
tional debt.  That's  only  a  part  of  our  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  you  all  know  Sidney  Hillman  and 
the  CIO  Political  Action  Committee  has 
been  a  potent  part  of  the  present  New  D^al 
administration.  That  they  have  teen  work- 
ing together  for  the  past  several  years  pocl- 
ln-3  their  political  efforts  succ-*sfully  fcr 
victory  In  every  campaign.  The  final  results 
cf  thlB  unholy  political  partnership  are  now 
being  revealed  to  the  Nation.  They  have 
brought  a  scarcity  of  goods.  Nation-wide 
strikes,  chaos,  and  confusion.  Tills  ccmbl- 
natlon  in  power  has  brought  the  Nation  its 
present  distress.  You  have  read  In  the  press 
that  the  CIO  Political  Action  Conunlttee, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sidney  Hillmait.  in- 
tends to  spend  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
defeat  in  the  coming  campaign  this  fall  100 
conservative  Congressmen  I  have  referred  to 
who  do  not  do  his  biddin;g.    If  they  c«ji  do 


this  they  can  finish  taking  over  your  Gov- 
•mment  here  ii)  Waahlngton.  We  are  op- 
posed to  this  radical  element  or  any  group 
taking  over  the  Government.  You  will  en- 
dorse our  stand  I  am  sure. 

In  these  few  minutes  I  have  tried  to  give 
you  a  few  facts.  I  think  you  peopio  know 
that  I  would  not  knowingly  do  anything 
Against  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  thu 
Twenty-third  Congressional  DisUlct  or 
•gainst  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

If  the  pecple  cannot  trust  the  conserva- 
tive Members  of  this  Congreea  who  are  r.ct 
thinking  politlcany,  and  who  are  not  acting 
politically,  but  who  realise  cur  serious  na- 
tional situation,  frankly  I  do  not  know  whom 
they  can  trust. 

We  believe  the  present  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment which  Is  leading  this  Nation  toward 
state  socialism  or  communism  must  be  re- 
versed If  we  are  to  save  representative,  con- 
stitutional government,  which  guarantees 
the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  people.  If 
we  should  do  lc«s  we  would  not  be  worthy  to 
represent  you  In  Congress.  Por  my  part  I 
shall  continue  to  follow  such  a  course  be- 
lieving when  the  people  of  piy  district  under- 
stand tlie  facU  they  will  back  me  to  the 
limit  with  their  confidence  and  moral 
support. 


The  Presidrnt'i  Labor  Bill 
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Wednesday.  May  29.  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaki^r.  for  the 
past  12  years,  under  th«  pfMcni  adnitn- 
Ixtratlon,  the  Concreat  hu  been  be. 
d»^vllf  d  by  one  er'»:%  aflrr  another.  The 
Presld«»nt  who  for  month*  haa  oppoaed 
broad  and  romprfhenfiive  leglalatton  and 
who  has  refused  to  aaaiat  the  Hou^  wtCb 
hi.s  IcaderKhlp  in  draftlnir  legislation 
which  would  protect  the  rights  of  labor, 
business  generally,  and  which  Would  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  great  body  of  people 
m&king  up  the  public,  has  now  nixhed 
bpforp  the  House  asking  that  the  House 
quickly  pass,  without  due  consideration, 
the  most  drastic  legislation  ever  ofTcred 
before  the  Co;igre.ss  of  the  United  States 
In  an  effort  to  settle  the  railway  strike 
and  the  coal  strike  wh'ch  have  broupht 
paraly.sis  to  the  business  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

If  he  would  have  asserted  the  power 
of  the  Pre.sident,  which  he  already  had 
30  days  a«o,  these  strikes  would  have 
been  ended  before  now. 

S'x  months  ago  or  earlier,  with  his 
cooperation,  legislation  fair  to  labor,  and 
fair  to  business,  and  which  would  have 
protected  the  general  public,  could  have 
been  thought  through  and  passed  which 
would  have  aided  reconversion,  helped 
to  prevent  inflation  with  greater  produc- 
tion, and  which  would  have  prevented 
the  chaos  we  are  in  today. 

The  refponsibility  for  this  drastic  legis- 
lation can  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
inaction  and  lack  of  leadership  by  the 
President  and  to  the  top  labor  leaders 
who  have  opposed  any  and  every  type 
of  legislation  which  has  been  suu  1 

to   help   bring   about   Industrial   . 
throughout  the  months  past. 
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The  following  of  such  a  course  by  the 
President  and  the  labor  leaders  referred 
to  has  done  great  harm  to  the  public 
and  has  done  great  harm  to  the  just 
and  honest  rights  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor  throughout  the  Nation.  Such 
action  has  aroused  unfavorable  public 
sentiment  generally  and  in  many  in- 
stances unjustly  against  the  laboring 
men  of  this  country  who  have  deserved 
b3tter  leadership  and  better  treatment 
than  has  been  brought  upon  them  by 
reason  of  such  a  course. 

I  think  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  be  maneu- 
vered into  a  position  within  the  past  few 
hours  where,  because  of  this  crisis,  we 
have  been  almost  compelled  to  consider 
and  vote  for  a  bill  which  none  of  us  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  until  it  has 
been  read  from  a  manuscript  on  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

Under  the  extraordinary  rule  we  are 
permitted  but  20  minutes  on  a  side  to  de- 
bate this  bill.  In  all  fairness  we  should 
not  be  compelled  to  vote  upon  this  legis- 
lation until  it  could  be  thoroughly  de- 
bated for  at  least  2  hours. 

The  business  of  the  Nation  is  almost 
at  a  standstill.  The  transportation  of 
the  Nation  is  shut  down;  suffering  and  al- 
most starvation  will  be  abroad  in  the 
land  unless  something  is  done  within  the 
next  3  or  4  days  to  get  transportation  re- 
stored. Children  and  sick  people  in  the 
hospitals  will  be  without  milk  and  prob- 
ably without  food.  The  people  of  the 
Nation  are  up  in  arms  and  apparently 
when  the  President  has  demanded  this 
legislation,  when  he  says  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  there  is  no  course  left  open  to 
the  Members  who  for  months  have  tried 
to  prevent  this  crisis,  but  to  vote  for  it. 

Under  this  extraordinary  rule  we  must 
take  it  all  or  nothing.  We  are  not  privi- 
leged to  amend  it.  If  we  were  privileged 
to  amend  it.  this  House,  in  my  judgment, 
would  vote  to  amend  the  draft  section  of 
the  bill.  I  doubt  the  constitutionality  of 
the  draft  section.  If  we  were  in  war,  I 
would  l>e  willing  to  draft  men,  of  draft 
age.  who  refused  to  work  and  who  went 
out  in  a  strike  of  this  kind  which  Is  tying 
up  the  Nation.  Most  of  the  coal  miners 
are  probably  between  45  and  65  years  of 
age.  and  yet  we  are  to  pass  a  bill  that 
would  draft  men  of  this  age.  This,  to 
me,  raises  a  serious  question.  I  hope  and 
l)elieve  the  Senate  which,  under  its  rules, 
will  have  the  right  to  amend  this  act. 
that  it  will  amend  the  draft  section  of 
this  act.  Let  us  hope  that  the  rail  strike 
and  the  miners'  strike  may  be  speedily 
settled  before  the  extreme  penalties  of 
this  bin  may  ever  have  to  be  enforced, 
and  In  the  hope  that  the  administration 
leadership  and  the  leaders  representing 
organized  labor  may  now  see  the  extreme 
necessity  of  getting  together  and  coop- 
erating with  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  in  an  effort  to  work  together 
In  bringing  about  and  supporting  legis- 
lation that  will  give  a  fair  deal  to  the 
laboring  men  of  the  Nation,  to  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  Nation,  which  at  the 
same  time  will  protect  the  rights  of  the 
general  public. 

If  we  are  to  keep  this  Nation  solvent 
so  that  the  bonds  the  laboring  men  have 


bought,  the  businessmen  have  bought, 
and  the  general  public  has  bought,  may 
be  kept  at  par.  so  that  we  can  keep  this 
Government  sound  financially,  and  in  the 
end  save  representative  constitutional 
government,  and  the  freedom  and  liberty 
which  it  has  preserved  for  the  American 
people,  we  must  enact  legislation  fair  to 
all  that  will  bring  about  continued  indus- 
trial peace. 


Feed  Grains  for  DeScit  Areas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF  ilASSACUVSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  statement  issued  yesterday  after- 
noon by  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  of  the  Dapartment  of 
Agriculture  with  reference  to  the  volun- 
tary program'  to  furnish  feed  grains  to 
deficit  areas,  as  follows: 

In  order  to  furnish  feed  in  areas  where 
foundation  livestock  will  be  liquidated  un- 
less some  assistance  is  given,  to  make  it 
possible  in  extreme  cases  to  furnish  stock- 
yards with  feed  at  markets  where  livestock 
has  been  delivered  for  sale  and  to  furnish 
grain  for  extreme  emergency  food  needs,  a 
voluntary  program  Is  being  put  into  effect 
under  which  feed  grains  will  be  shipped  by 
grain  dealers  who  are  willing  to  cooperate  In 
furnishing  such  gains  to  deficit  areas. 

In  addition,  the  Grain  Branch  will  direct 
wet  and  dry  processors  that  are  processing 
wheat  and  corn  purchased  under  the  emer- 
gency food  program  to  ship  the  byproducts 
produced  In  such  processes  into  designated 
areas. 

PMA  State  directors  In  States  where  feed 
grains  can  be  obtained  will  be  asked  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  State  feed  advisory  com- 
mittees and  any  elevatormen  who  they  think 
will  cooperate  in  the  shipping  of  grain  stocks 
to  deficit  areas. 

Grain  and  grain  products  made  available 
under  this  program  will  be  directed  into 
deficit  areas  in  the  Northeast  by  Mr.  J.  Ralph 
Graham.  State  PMA  director.  University  of 
New  Hampshire.  Durham,  N.  H.,  and  Into  the 
Northwest  by  Mr.  Chester  P.  Downen,  State 
PMA  director.  1023  West  Riverside,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  on  a  sight  draft  bill  of  lading  basis. 
These  individuals  will  work  closely  with  the 
State  feed  advisory  committees  In  their  re- 
spective areas  and  establish  priority  of  ship- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  emergency  needs. 
State  feed  advisory  committees  should  de- 
termine where  the  most  iu*gent  cases  are  and 
direct  the  movement  of  the  grains  to  points 
where  the  supplies  will  be  distributed  over  as 
wide  an  area  as  possible. 

Shippers  will  be  notified  Into  which  de- 
ficient area  they  will  be  expected  to  ship"!  As 
soon  as  a  shipper  has  a  carload  of  grain  avail- 
able, such  shipper  will  notify  Mr.  Graham  or 
Mr.  Downen,  by  wire  collect,  and  the  shipper 
will  receive  by  wire  shipping  instructiona 
showing  name  and  address  of  the  consignee 
and  name  of  the  bank  to  which  the  sight 
draft  bill  of  lading  is  to  be  forwarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  recognition  of  the 
critical  situation  prevailing  h\  New  Eng- 
land, which  the  New  England  delegation 
has  been  presenting  consistently  and  vig- 
orously to  the  Department  and  to  the 


President.  It  Is  too  early  to  predict 
whether  it  will  produce  sufiBcient  feed  to 
meet  the  immediate  minimum  need.s  in 
New  England,  but  it  is  a  welcome  begin- 


ning 


The  Importance  of  Agriculture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 

OF   low.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  3 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1946 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Eec- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  radio  add  -ess 
delivered  over  Station  WWDC  on  Ti  es- 
day.  May  28.  1946: 

I  am  grateful  to  Station  WWDC  for  this 
opportunity.  Radio  is  taking  an  increasingly 
prominent  part  in  determining  Issues  before 
the  country.  Its  impact  on  public  aflalrs 
has  been  illustrated  many  times  In  war  and 
in  peace.  It  will  continue  to  be  an  Impor  ant 
part  of  our  machinery  formulating  ptblic 
opinion. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  serving  his  first 
term,  I  am  a  bit  hesitant  to  "sound  off  '  in 
any  highly  critical  or  politically  part  san 
manner.  But  It  may  be  that  a  newcomer  can 
use  a  more  discerning  eye  than  some  of  the 
old-timers  merely  because  he  is  less  affected 
and  controlled  by  tradition  and  precedents. 

First,  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  thoroughly 
believe  in  our  form  of  representative  J^elf- 
government.  Our  method  of  governing  our- 
selves has  been  proven  good  by  more  thiin  a 
century  and  a  half  of  experience.  It  has 
produced  the  highest  degree  of  widespread 
well-being  ever  known. 

I  do  not  think  other  peoples  should  neces- 
sarily follow  our  pattern.  They  have  a  ».ght 
to  determine  their  own  form  of  government. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  insist  that  foreign 
ideologies  and  subversive  activities  designed 
to  undermine  and  destroy  our  form  of  jjov- 
ernment  be  eliminated  in  our  own  land.  We 
demand  for  ourselves  freedom  to  govern  (ur- 
selves  as  we  choose,  without  Interference 
from  abroad. 

The  Sixth  Iowa  District,  whose  people  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress.  13 
an  agricultural  district.  Most  of  the  people 
there  are  farmers  or  are  directly  dependent 
upon  the  soil  for  their  livelihood.  In  other 
words,  our  merchants  and  to  a  great  extent 
our  manufacturers,  recognize  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  a  prosperous  agricul- 
ture. If  the  farmer  prospers,  his  prosperity 
is  reflected  in  the  business  activity  of  all  the 
towns  and  cities.  Conversely,  if  the  farmer 
undergoes  hard  times,  so  4oes  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

Accordingly,  It  is  understandable  that 
Members  of  Congress  representing  agricul- 
tural areas  are  deeply  and  necessarily  con- 
cerned with  legislation  dealing  with  agri- 
culture In  all  its  phases. 

Some  of  us  hold  that  the  entire  economy 
of  the  United  States  is  tied  to  agriculture. 
That  is  to  say,  if  by  unwise  and  unfavorable 
laws,  agriculture  is  depressed,  then  it  inevit- 
ably follows  that  all  other  parts  of  our  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  life  will  l>e  under- 
mined and  will  follow  agriculture  into  ulti- 
mate collapse.  This  is  true  not  only  on  a 
local  scale,  but  Is  true  on  a  national  scale. 

Except  for  the  products  of  our  mines  and 
oil  wells — which  are  Irreplaceable — all  the 
new  economic  goods  that  come  onto  the 
American  market  year  after  year,  come  from 
the  soil.  All  other  types  of  economic  goods 
are  merely  a  change  In  the  form  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  earth.    The  wonderful  part  of  it 
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is  that  these  new  economic  goods  will  con- 
tinue to  be  produced  for  generations  yet  to 
come  without  any  diminution,  as  lonjj  as  we 
conserve  the  agricultural  resources  of  cur 
country.  These  new  economic  goods  are  the 
llfeblood  of  business  and  commerce  and  man- 
ufacture. Tlie  encouragement  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  prosperous  and  healthful  cgrl- 
culture  is,  therefore,  the  very  basis  of  our 
continuing  civilization. 

A  study  made  of  the  fluctuations  cf  In- 
dustrial prosperity  in  the  United  States  over 
its  history  since  the  Civil  War,  when  our 
major  industrial  development  began,  shows 
those  fluctuations  follow  directly  the  ups 
and  downs  experienced  by  the  farmer.  When 
agriculture  slows  down,  the  entire  economic 
machine  slows  down.  Conversely,  a  pros- 
perous agriculture  soon  finds  a  similar  con- 
dition in  business,  commerce,  and  industry. 
In  other  words,  tne  engine  and  balance  wheel 
of  our  whole  economy  Is  agriculture.  When 
that  balance  wheel  ceases  to  exert  its  stabiliz- 
ing force,  it  seriously  affects  for  the  worse 
ovr  whole  industrial  scene.  When  that  en- 
gine loses  its  power,  then  all  business  and 
manufacture  sooner  or  later  feels  Its  effect, 
and  slows  dov.n  accordingly. 

Since  1938,  It  has  been  very  apparent  that 
the  great  Midwest,  the  heart  of  the  agri- 
culturpl  area  of  the  United  States,  has  turned 
to  the  Republican  Party  for  its  political  lead- 
ership. In  nvy  own  State — Iowa — In  1925 
there  were  but  three  Republican  Congress- 
men. Today,  all  the  Iowa  delegation  Is  Re- 
publican—the largest  solely  Republican  dele- 
gation in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Such  a  change  in  political  complexion  must 
hnve  some  rational  explanation.  F'rom  going 
rather  strongly  for  the  New  Deal  In  its  early 
stages  the  great  agricultural  Midwest  hrs 
now  become  the  center  and  heart  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

It  seems  to  me  the  reason  for  this  change 
Is  that  our  farmers  and  businessmen  have 
become  alarmed  about  a  good  many  policies 
and  tendencies  of  the  present  administration, 
of  which  I  shall  mention  three. 

First,  the  unlimited  deficit  spending  of  the 
party  in  power  since  1923.  D3splte  premises 
made  by  platform  and  cand.dites  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  expenditures,  the  Federal 
debt  has  mounted  until  it  is  nearly  $330,000.- 
000.000,  or  about  .»2.000  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States.  1 
quickly  recognize  that  a  large  proportion  of 
this  spending  was  necessary  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  But  before  the  war  started, 
our  Federal  debt  had  increased  every  yerj* 
from  1933  to  19<0  until  it  was  ten  times  more 
than  the  original  amount. 

Since  the  clcse  of  the  fighting  war  last 
summer,  we  have  seen  very  little  effective 
effort  to  decrease  this  deficit  spending.  For 
Instance,  the  Budget  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  to  the  Congress  last  January, 
showed  on  its  face  an  overspending  in  the 
first  peacetime  year  of  $4,000,000,000.  and  the 
proposed  British  loan  was  on  top  of  that,  ts 
well  as  about  a  like  amount  of  other  uu- 
budgeted  spending. 

I  am  not  accusing  the  administration  of 
deliberately  and  fraudulently  plunging  this 
country  into  a  financial  disaster  by  its  deficit 
spending.  Rather.  Its  overwhelming  desire  to 
maintain  Its  political  power  has  brought 
about  this  appalling  situation.  I  do  say, 
however,  that  the  present  administration 
has  proven  helpless  to  extricate  Itself  from 
the  ever-increasing  demands  of  growing 
bureaucracy. 

This  situation  is  very  apparent  to  any  dis- 
cerning Member  of  Congress.  When  any  ap- 
rropriation  comes  liefore  the  body  which 
might  have  any  ttearing  or  Influence  on  the 
electorate — with  total  disregard  for  the 
financial  stability  of  this  American  Govern- 
ment— the  appropriation  is  passed  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  voting  power.  Examples 
could  be  multiplied  to  Illustrate  this  prac- 
tice. 
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Many  of  our  people  all  over  the  country 
who  realize  the  folly  of  this  fiscal  policy  are 
deeply  concerned.  They  know  that  If  the 
disaster  of  Inflation  overtakes  us.  It  will  be 
primarily  due  to  the  unwillingness  or  inabil- 
ity of  the  present  administration  to  measure 
Its  expenditures  by  the  yardstick  of  govern- 
mental receipts. 

Second,  it  appears  to  me  that  mldwest- 
erners  are  extremely  resentful  of  bureaucratic 
government  from  Washington.  One  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  system  is  that 
of  local  self-government.  Our  people  t)elieve 
in  that. 

The  fact  Is 'that  gradually  the  New  Deal 
has  choked  off  and  stifled  local  self-govern- 
ment. It  has  interfered  not  only  with  State 
functions,  but  has  gane  to  the  county  and 
municipal  levels.  Tnls  has  been  the  unfortu- 
nate resvilt  of  foggy  thinking  en  the  part  of 
some  of  our  political  and  business  leaders, 
who  have  grasped  at  the  idea  that  by  passing 
local  problems  to  the  Federal  Grovernment 
automatic  and  uniform  solution  might  te 
found.  But  no  such  solution  Is  foimd  in 
Washington.  The  fact  is  that  our  covmtry 
is  so  large,  and  its  Interests  so  varied,  that 
no  uniform  policy  on  all  matters  can  work 
or  te  desirable. 

A  situation  has  been  created  by  which  cer- 
tain unthinking  persons  have  relieved  them- 
selves of  their  civic  responsibilities.  This 
pattern  of  governing  ou-selves  Is  wrong.  We 
must  return  to  our  States  and  local  c(^m- 
munltles  the  right  and  duty  of  governing 
themselves. 

Under  the  present  administration  farm- 
ers and  businessmen  are  constantly  harassed 
by  some  regulation  cr  regulator  emanating 
from  Washinrrton.  This  excessive  Govern- 
ment control  has  permeated  every  nook  and 
corner  of  our  country.  Scores  of  Federal 
agencies  and  thousands  of  Federal  agents 
have  descended  upon  our  farmers,  our  busi- 
ness people,  and  our  laboring  men  to  tell 
them  how  to  run  their  affairs,  until  it  new 
apj>ears  to  be  the  deliberate  effort  cf  the 
administration  to  control  every  detail  of  the 
dally  lives  of  140,000,000  people.  It  is  amaz- 
ing that  Americans  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  so  subjected.  A  free  people  from 
the  foundation  of  their  Government  have 
not  changed  over  night.  They  have  permit- 
ted such  controls  only  because  in  the  be- 
ginning there  was  claimed  emergency,  which 
emergency  vas  revived  again  and  again  in 
order  to  retain  these  controls.  During  war- 
time, of  couree,  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty 
impelled  a  loyal  observance  of  restrictions. 

But  now.  with  the  flghtlrg  over  and  many 
of  our  men  returned  from  service,  the 
American  people  would  throw  off  the  chains 
cf  bureaucracy.  Tlie  economic  life  of  our 
country  needs  to  be  freed  from  the  restric- 
tions and  controls  that  hamper  It.  Our  peo- 
ple want  freedom  to  produce  and  to  sell  their 
products  In  the  market  place.  They  would 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  governmental 
interference. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  suggestion. 
For  the  reasons  mentioned,  and  for  other 
reasons  too.  Americans  are  fearful  for  their 
freedom.  They  do  not  like  the  tendency  to 
statism.  They  abhor  the  doctrine  that  the 
citizen  is  the  pawn  of  the  government.  Tliey 
believe  in  the  true  American  doctrine  that 
the  government  is  the  creature  and  servant 
of  Its  citizens.  The  duty  of  the  government 
is  not  to  dominate  and  direct  the  dally  lives 
of  its  people,  tut  rather  to  create  a  social 
and  civic  climate  wherein  men,  women,  and 
children  may  live  complete  and  happy  use- 
ful lives. 

How  greatly  Americans  loathe  the  un- 
limited rule  of  the  state  is  attested  by  the 
blood  and  sacrifice  cf  nearly  15,000,000  young 
Americans  who  In  these  years  Just  past 
fought  to  preserve  American  freedom. 
Totalitarianism  proved  the  downfall  of  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Japan.  We  want  none  of  it 
here.  Our  Federal  OoTemment  is  subject  to 
otir  people,  not  their  overbearing  master. 


The  Republican  Party,  being  founded  In 
the  first  place  by  lovers  of  freedom  for  all 
men,  is  now  the  j^olitical  haven  of  those 
who  stUl  believe  In  freedom.  And  such 
believers  are  legion  in  our  land.  They  come 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  every  race, 
religion,  creed.  They  are  in  every  economic 
stratum  of  our  society,  and  in  every  corner 
of  cur  country, 

I  believe  that  they  are  sufficient  in  num- 
ber, and  public  spirited  enough,  to  give  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  Congress 
in  November  194«  that  will  stop  this. deficit 
spending,  cut  down  this  overwhelming 
boreaucracy.  and  preserve  the  blessings  of 
liberty  for  the  American  people. 


The  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  H.  DREWRY 

or  vraciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  DREWRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
when  railroad  management  and  the  lead- 
ers of  certain  railroad  organizations  were 
unable  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the 
future  of  labor  relations  between  them, 
the  railroad  unions  called  and  put  into 
effect  a  strike  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
President,  threatened  "to  paralyz?  all  our 
industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
social  life."  With  this  emergency  con- 
fronting him,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  a  message  to  Congress 
pointing  out  conditions  and  requesting 
"temporary  legislation  to  take  care  of 
this  immediate  crisis,"  and  permanent 
legislation  "to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  crises  and  generally  to  reduce  stop- 
pages of  work  in  all  industries  for  the 
future."  Such  legislation  as  requested 
was  immediately  introduced,  taken  up, 
and  passed  by  the  House.  I  wish  to  put 
myself  on  record  as  concurring  whole- 
heartedly in  the  request  of  the  Executive 
and  in  concurrence  with  the  legislation 
which  followed  his  request. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  patriotic 
Americans,  such  as  I  know  most  of  tho 
members  of  these  organizations  to  be, 
should  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the 
Impression  that  they  care  more  for  their 
unions  than  they  do  for  their  country. 
No  other  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from 
their  action.  It  is  also  Inconceivable  that 
135  000  000  people  should  have  to  suffer 
because  of  such  action  in  connection 
with  a  dispute  with  which  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do.  Therefore,  only  one  course  Is 
open  to  the  Members  of  the  legislative  . 
body  of  this  Nation,  namely,  to  provide 
such  legislation  as  will  prevent  any  such 
occurrences  in  the  future.  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  go  into  the  details  of  such  legis- 
lation. That  can  be  worked  out ;  but  the 
legislation  should  be  sp  definite  and  cer- 
tain that  it  will  forever  prevent  such 
stoppages  of  transportation  in  the  future, 
as  well  as  such  stoppages  of  work  in  other 
industries.  I  have  no  desire  for  any 
revenge  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  the  men 
who  struck,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
strikes  should  not  be  allowed  in  essential 
industries  and  ezjsect  to  vote  for  such 
legislation. 
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Are  We  QaaUfied  To  Lead  World  to 
Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1946 
Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Star-Journal-Trib- 
une of  May  26. 1946: 

AXZ  WE  QUALITOD  TO  U:-\D  WORLD  TO  PEACIT 

(By  Carroll  Binder) 
Axis  propagandists  used  to  gloat  over  what 
they  termed  the  "egoism"  of  the  American 
people.  They  also  despised  our  "egotism." 
But  the  Fascists  expected  our  systematic  self- 
ishness, as  the  dictionary  defines  egoism. 
rather  than  our  self-conceit  (egotism)  to  be 
our  undoing. 

Knowing  by  personal  experience  how  gen- 
erously Americans  aid  the  distressed  of  other 
lands,  the  German.  Italian,  and  Japanese  de- 
rlder«  of  American  egoism  were  not  speaking 
of  collective  stinginess. 

They  cooildered  our  greatest  national 
weakness  to  be  the  excessive  preoccupation  of 
Americans  with  individual,  group,  class,  and 
sectional  benefits  and  gains  at  the  expense  of 
others  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Fascists  confidently  relied  on  these 
Individual  and  collective  selfishnesses  to 
undmnine  and  eventually  destroy  free  insti- 
tutions m  the  United  States.  They  thought 
that  Fascist  preoccupation  with  the  whole  as 
distinguished  from  the  individual  parts  of 
society  would  Increase  Axis  strength  as 
American  strength  waned. 

The  war  proved  that  the  Fascists  under- 
estimated the  will  and  capacity  of  the  United 
States  and  other  non-Fascist  peoples  to  de- 
fend their  freedom  and  overestimated  the 
prowess  of  the  Fascist  dictatorships. 

But  Fascist  dreams  of  world  dominion  were 
thwarted  only  by  the  subordination  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole.  The  democracies  had  to 
overcome  individual  and  group  egoisms  In  a 
supreme  effort  to  remain  free.  They  had  to 
pool  their  efforts  with  Communist  totali- 
tarianism in  order  to  defeat  Fascist  totali- 
tarianism. 

As  soon  as  fascism  was  defeated  Americans 
reverted  to  their  unbridled  egoisms.  Those 
In  the  armed  forces  demanded  to  be  brought 
home  Immediately. 

Millions  of  soldiers  got  back  to  the  United 
States  in  record  time,  but  their  precipitate 
redeployment  roblied  the  United  States  of 
miKh  of  Its  power  to  consolidate  the  mili- 
tary victory  and  make  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  We  may  have  forfeited  much  of  the 
permanent  security  we  fought  so  hard  to  at- 
Uin. 

WHOLS  IS  rOKGOTTKN 

Nearly  everybody  was  so  eager  to  get  con- 
sumer goods,  make  huge  profits,  earn  enor- 
mous wages,  work  short  hours,  «take  out 
monopolistic  advantages  that  the  conflicting 
giseds  combined  to  all  but  paralyze  produc- 
tloa  and  distribution. 

The  devil-take-the-hlndmost  state  of 
mind  which  has  prevailed  since  VJ-day  leaves 
most  of  us  with  less  than  a  better  ordered  re- 
conversion would  have  provided  for  every- 
body. What  we  obtain  costs  xis  more  than 
It  would  have  if  individual  and  group 
egoisms  had  not  been  permitted  free  play  In 
total  disregard  of  the  Interests  of  the  whole. 
We  are  unable  to  supply  a  devastated  world 
with  the  basic  needs  for  recovery. 

It  is  Just  a9  the  Fascists  predicted  it  would 
be.  but.  fortunately.  It  came  too  late  for 
them  to  profit  from  It — at  least  immediately. 


Had  we  been  as  selfish  and  as  stupid  dtiring 
the  war.  we  would  be  as  badly  off  as  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese  are  today. 

If  the  effects  of  this  anarchistic  egoism 
were  felt  only  within  the  United  States  and 
limited  to  the  year  1946.  they  could  l>e  dis- 
missed as  our  Just  desserts.  If  the  future 
assuredly  belonged  to  us.  we  could  afford 
to  be  foolishly  short-sighted. 

FAILURES  SHAPE  rUTUKE 

But  we  happen  to  be  the  most  fortunately 
situated  and  influential  nation  in  the  world. 
What  we  fail  to  do.  as  well  as  what  we  do, 
shapes  the  future  of  our  children  and  the 
ciildren  of  other  nations  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  contemporary  world. 

It  is  not  Inevitable  that  our  well-being 
and  our  institutions  will  survive  and  prosper. 
It  Is  not  inevitable  that  we  shall  always  i>e 
top  dog,  or  even  free  and  at  peace. 

We  have  yet  to  prove  to  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  ours  Is  the  best  system 
and  we  are  the  best  people  in  the  postwar 
world.  The  Communist  totalltarians  look 
upon  us  and  our  Institutions  as  patronizingly 
as  did  the  Fascist  totalltarians. 

The  Communists  are  as  confident  the  fu- 
ture belongs  to  them  as  were  the  Fascists. 
The  Communists  are  as  earjr  to  make  their 
kind  of  peace  as  we  are  to  make  our  kind  of 
peace.  The  weaker  we  are  Internally  the 
weaker  we  are  externally. 

OUR    ACTIONS    SPEAK 

The  Chinese  would  be  more  impressed  by 
General  Marshall's  attempts  to  reconcile 
their  warring  factions  If  we  showed  we  could 
reconcile  our  own  warring  factions. 

The  French  would  be  more  disposed  to  vote 
next  month  for  our  kind  of  Institutions  and 
against  Communist  Institutions  for  Prance 
if  we  proved  that  we  could  produce  more  of 
the  coal  and  the  other  things  they  need  so 
urgently  for  recovery  than  communism  can 
produce. 

The  Communists  gleefully  diagnose  our 
prolonged  Industrial  warfare  and  our  distrib- 
utive paralyses  as  the  last  convulsions  of  out- 
moded and  dying  capitalistic  society.  They 
expect  to  build  their  new  order  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Incompetent  system  of  free  enterprise. 

We  will  not  arrest  the  Communist  tide, 
we  will  not  create  a  peace  safe  for  free  In- 
stitutions by  making  speeches  about  the 
virtues  of  democracy  and  free  enterprise. 

We  win  not  preserve  American  security 
and  Infiuence  solely  by  voting  huge  sums 
for  national  defense.  We  must  prove  that 
we  know  how  to  order  our  individual  and 
collective  lives  better  than  other  peoples 
order  theirs.  We  must  prove  that  we  are 
better  qualified  to  lead  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  peace  and  prosperity,  to  get  the  kind  of 
world  we  want  and  fought  so  hard  to  obtain. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  do  these  things  but 
there  isn't  a  great  deal  of  time  left  in  which 
to  prove  that  our  peacetime  qualities  are 
every  bit  as  good  as  our  wartime  qualities. 

"He  who  willeth  not  the  means,  wllleth  not 
the  end." 


Restrictions  Close  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
towns  in  Nebraska  people  are  having 
difficulty  to  purchase  meat,  even  though 
these  towns  are  in  the  center  of  meat- 
producing  areas.  With  my  remarks  I 
Include  a  letter  written  by  the  Neligh 
Chamber  of  Commerce.    This  letter  is 


typical  of  many  which  I  am  now  receiv- 
ing from  various  parts  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Nebraska : 

Mat  25,  1946. 
Mr.  H.  B.  J.  Meter. 

District  Slaughter  Control  Officer. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  written  to  ask  if 
the  regulations  concerning  the  slaughtering 
of  livestock  and  the  sale  of  other  necessary 
commodities  can  be  lifted,  or  at  least  modi- 
fied so  that  the  people  of  this  area  can  be 
supplied  with  necessary  foodstuffs. 

We  have  an  excellent  meat  market  which 
is  capable  of  supplying  this  community  with 
all  of  the  beef  and  pork  that  is  needed,  if 
the  restrictions  can  be  raised  to  so  permit. 
We  feel  that  If  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Ben  Brod- 
ersen,  were  permitted  to  kill  from  6  to  8 
beeves  a  week  and  8  to  10  hogs  a  week,  that 
the  meat  needs  of  the  community  could  be 
taken  care  of.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the 
market  Is  closed  3  afternoons  a  week  and  the 
rest  of  the  days  It  does  not  have  a  sufficient 
supply  of  meat  on  hand  to  supply  the  people 
In  this  community.  Not  only  are  the  people 
of  this  community  deprived  of  an  adequate 
meat  supply,  but  Mr.  Brodersen  Is  compelled 
to  operate  at  a  loss  or  close  his  market.  This 
community  needs  a  meat  market  of  the  type 
th.-»t  Mr.  Brodersen  maintains. 

Our  local  mill  (the  Neligh  Mills)  has  also 
been  forced  to  shut  down  and  if  restrictions 
were  lifted,  it  would  be  capable  of  supplying 
flour  for  this  entire  section  of  the  State. 

Our  bakery  (F.  Benning.  proprietor)  has 
announced  that  unless  restrictions  are  raised 
on  flour,  that  it  will  be  obliged  to  close  on 
June  1. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity are  entitled  to  the  facilities  of  a  meat 
market,  a  flour  mill,  and  a  bakery.  We  have 
the  available  raw  materials,  the  desire  of  our 
merchants  to  produce,  and  the  market  for 
the  finished  product.  We  respectfully  ask 
that  we  be  permitted  to  market  the  produce 
of  our  community  in  a  regular  and  orderly 
manner. 

Yours  very  truly, 

NELIGH    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE, 

By  K.  W.  MILLER,  Secretary. 
P.  S. — This  letter  was  written  without  the 
solicitation    of    the    al>ove    merchants    re- 
ferred to. 


Connecticut's  Mental  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
a  recent  editorial  from  the  Bridgeport 
Post  on  Connecticut's  mental  hospitals, 
as  follows: 

coNNzcnctrr's  mxmtal  hospitals 
The  whole  State  will  welcome  Governor 
Baldwin's  decision  to  give  a  special  message  to 
the  general  assembly  on  the  condition  ol 
Connecticut's  Insane  asylums,  a  mattei 
brought  sharply  to  public  attention  by  an 
article  in  Life  magazine  which  gave  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  life  in  American  Insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  sick  is  worse  than 
life  in  the  famous  German  horror  camps.  A 
Connecticut  hospital  was  included  among 
those  picked  out  as  horrible  examples. 

Nobody  in  Connecticut  has  less  to  fear 
from  such  an  investigation  than  the  Gov- 
ernor blmsell  l>ecause  those  who  have  l>een 
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familiar  with  his  schedule  during  the  past 
year  know  how  much  time,  anxiety  and  de- 
votion the  Governor  has  given  in  the  effort 
to  improve  conditions  In  cur  State  hos- 
pitals. 

Nc-  Is  it  likc'iy  to  be  found  that  conditions 
were  as  l>ed  as  the  examples  pictured  in 
Life  magazine.  But  the  people  of  this  State 
could  not  sleep  with  an  easy  conscience  If 
they  felt  they  were  not  giving  their  best  to 
those  unfortunates  who.  through  some  acci- 
dent of  fate,  are  condemned  to  the  horrors 
of  a  living  death.  They  want  to  know  that 
the  best  is  being  done  that  can  be  done. 

When  Representative  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
telegraphed  to  Governor  Baldwin  asking  for 
a  clear  statement  on  the  conditions  in  cur 
Institutions  she  did  a  service  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  State  by  bringing  the  whole 
issue  to  a  clear  focus.  The  Representative 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  knew 
that  she  spoke  the  m:nd  and  heart  of  the 
average  citizen  of  Connecticut  In  desiring 
to  know  the  truth,  good  or  bad.  and  to  do 
everj'thing  that  could  be  dene  to  improve 
conditions.  We  cannot  Imagine  life  being 
completely  pleasant  and  happy  for  persons 
who  are  incarcerated  against  their  will,  even 
mentally  deranged  persons. 

Nor  can  we  imagine  any  State  which  prides 
itself  on  l>elng  civlliz?d  and  humane,  doing 
less  than  its  very  best  for  the  comfort,  wel- 
fare, and  if  possible  the  cure,  of  all  the 
mentally  deranged. 
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The  Straight  Way  to  Industrial  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  by  Walter 
Lippmann  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  28.  1946: 

the   straight   WAT   TO   INDUSTT-UL   PEACE 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

At  the  week  end  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Whitney, 
and  Mr.  Johnston  had  brought  the  country 
to  a  point  where  there  was  no  good  remedy 
for  an  intolerable  situation.  A  general  rail- 
road strike  on  top  of  a  general  coal  strike, 
and  in  the  near  future  a  general  maritime 
strike,  would  t>e  a  combination  of  disasters 
which  the  Nation  could  not  sit  out  patiently 
and  quietly.  The  Government  was  com- 
pelled to  act.  It  had  no  choice  but  to  act. 
Yet  there  was  no  way  it  could  act  which  does 
not  do  violence  to  the  principles  of  liljerty 
which  our  people  cherish. 

The  dilenuna  has  been  imposed  up>on  us 
because  the  law  of  the  land  on  the  subject 
of  great  general  strikes  is  obsolete.  The  law 
does  not  outlaw  these  calamitous  strikes. 
But  the  Government  had  nevertheless  to  out- 
law them.  Lacking  sound  law  to  avert  an 
Intolerable  condition,  the  President  has  had 
to  Improvise  a  bad  law. 

The  root  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Lewis.  Whitney,  and  Johnston 
have  failed  or  refused  to  recognize  that 
though  the  law  permitting  these  general 
strikes  has  not  been  formally  repealed  or 
amended,  it  has  in  fact  been  radically  modi- 
fled  by  usage,  custom,  and  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  right  to  strike  so  as  to  paralyze 
the  Nation  Is.  no  matter  what  the  statutes 
say,  not  now  a  right  which  the  Government 
could  permit  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Johnston 
to  exercise.  They  could  have  preserved  the 
right  to  call  a  general  railroad  strike  only  by 
having  the  wisdom  not  to  call  a  general  rail- 


road strike.  Once  they  exercised  the  right, 
tliere  was  no  alternative  but  to  take  that 
right  away  from  them. 

They  will  have  missed  the  meaning  of 
what  happened  on  Saturday  If  they  think 
only  about  how  violently  and  crudely  they 
were  deprived  of  their  right  to  strike.  The 
fundamental  point  is  that  they  had  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  conduct  a  general 
railroad  strike.  A  wiser,  more  constitutional 
measure  to  achieve  this  end  can  undoubtedly 
be  worked  out.  But  it  will  have  to  be  a  wise 
and  ccnstitutional  measure  which  deprives 
them  of  the  right  to  conduct  such  general 
strikes.  It  cannot  be  a  measure  which  docs 
not  deprive  them  of  that  right.  For  If  it  Is. 
and  they  again  exercise  the  right,  they  will 
once  again  be  met  by  drastic  measures. 

This  is  the  fixed  and  fundamental  point  in 
the  whole  business — that  the  right  to  con- 
duct general  strikes  Is  outlawed,  and  the  real 
choice  of  labor  leaders  Is  whether  they  will 
now  recognize  this  fact  or  whether  they  will 
compel  the  Government  to  spell  It  out  In  the 
form  of  drastic  penalties. 

This  Is  not  an  agreeable  choice.  But  they 
have  to  face  It  now  because  they  were  too 
reactionary  to  see  in  advance  that  a  free 
society  Is  governed  not  by  the  letter  of  its 
laws  but  by  a  social  compact — a  common 
understanding  among  the  people — of  which 
the  laws  are  at  best  an  imperfect  expression. 
For  a  generation  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  have  been  governed  by  a  social  com- 
pact which  held  that  the  railroads  must  run 
while  management  and  labor  argued  out 
their  differences,  and  somehow  settled  them. 
This  compact  is  the  real  law  of  the  land,  as 
Messrs.  Whitney  and  Johnston  learned  on 
Saturday.  They  violated  that  compact.  In 
violating  it  the  whole  structure  of  their 
statutory  rights  was  broken,  and  even  their 
constitutional  rights  were  Impaired.  For  all 
the  rights  of  man  are  bound  up  together  and 
rest  finally  on  a  social  compact  as  to  how  men 
will  in  fact  behave  toward  one  another. 

The  violation  of  the  fundamental  Under- 
standing about  general  strikes  makes  It  neces- 
sary to  write  the  understanding  Into  statutory 
law.  It  would  have  been  better  to  let  the 
understanding  develop  by  custom.  But  the 
big  labor  leaders  have  not  allowed  that  to 
happen.  So  the  Congress  will  have  to  legis- 
late. 

There  are  here  two  main  ways  it  can  pro- 
ceed. I'he  one  way  which  the  Congress  will 
be  tempted  to  take,  is  to  avoid  the  main  Is- 
sue— whether  general  strikes  shall  t>e  out- 
lawed— and  then  to  engage  in  a  complicated 
effort  to  outlaw  them  by  indirection.  This 
will  generate  measures  which,  as  a  result  of 
the  push  and  pull  of  politics,  are  too  drastic 
to  be  enforceable  or  too  weak  to  be  eflectlve. 
The  other  way  Is  to  begin  by  the  direct 
outlawry  of  general  strikes  in  specific  indus- 
tries such  as  the  railroads,  the  coal  mines, 
and  primary  public  utilities.  Then  on  that 
major  premise,  which  could  be  declared  by 
Congress  Immediately,  a  code  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  could  be  carefully  and 
patiently   worked  out. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  big  unions  are  wise  in 
their  own  Interest,  they  will  see  that  by 
choosing  this  second  way  they  will  give  up 
nothing  they  have  not  already  lost.  They 
have  already  lost  the  right  to  conduct  gen- 
eral strikes.  What  happened  Saturday  would 
happen  even  more  spectacularly  if  the  same 
situation  arose  again.  In  accepting  the  prin- 
ciple that  general  strikes  are  outlawed,  labor 
will  merely  be  recognizing  an  accomplished 
fact.  But  by  accepting  this  principle  they 
will  be  preserving  much  that  they  may  other- 
wise lose,  namely  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  formulation  of  an  industrial  code 
which  will  rest  not  on  the  brute  authority 
of  the  Government  but  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

They  will  in  this  way.  moreover,  restore 
promptly  something  of  great  value  to  them 
which  they  have  lost — the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence which  the  railroad  brotherhoods  have 


long  enjoyed  and  so  Justly  deserved.  Let 
them  come  forward  as  the  sponsors  of  the 
principle  of  a  full  Industrial  peace,  and  they 
win  yet  confound  the  enemies  of  lalxar  who 
are  waxing  fat  and  presumptuous  on  the 
mistakes  which  labor  is  making. 


Why  I  Intend  To  Vote  Against  the  Pre:i- 
dent'i  Emergency  Strike  Control  BiJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Siaeaker,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  H.  R.  6578  for  sev-  . 
eral  reasons.  The  Nation  is  tense  and 
the  pressure  upon  Congress  strong.  Ac- 
tion by  both  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress is  long  overdue.  The  hour  demands 
coolness  and  deliberation,  but  the  mood 
of  the  House  is  to  rush  through  wriktever 
the  President  recommends,  which  will 
result  in  my  opinion,  in  the  passage  of 
very  bad  legislation. 

The  bill  is  not  presented  in  printed 
form.  Only  mimeographed  copies  of  it 
are  available,  of  which  there  are  not 
enough  to  go  around.  It  was  some  time 
after  the  measure  was  under  considera- 
tion before  I  was  able  to  procure  a  copy. 
No  committee  action  was  had  on  the  pro- 
posal. The  Members  were  not  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  see  it  imtil  debate  had 
started.  It  has  been  precipitately  thrust 
upon  the  House  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
dramatized  setting  of  a  momentarily  im- 
pending national  cata.strophe.  It  is  sol- 
emnly urged  upon  us  that  the  threat  can 
be  met  only  by  suspending  the  rules,  pro- 
hibiting amendments,  and  ramming 
through  the  President's  proposal  in  the 
brief  space  of  40  minutes,  which  is  in- 
^uflBcient  time  for  acquiring  a  reasonable 
understanding  of  its  contents  and  impli- 
cations. 

There  is  ab'^olutely  no  valid  ground 
for  this  unusual  and  dictatorial  act.  The 
President  was  aware  before  he  had  fin- 
ished his  address  to  the  joint  session  of 
Congress  that  the  railroad  strike  had 
ended,  as  he  interpolate^  a  message  from 
Mr.  Whitney  to  that  effect.  The  acute 
emergency  has  passed.  There  is  time  for 
deliberation.  At  least  a  few  hours  might 
be  given  the  House  to  study  the  measure. 

This  bill  gives  the  President  profound 
and  sweeping  dictatorial  powers.  He  is 
authorized  to  seize  any  plant,  mine,  or 
facility  that  he  considers  a  vital  or  .sub- 
stantial part  of  an  essential  industry, 
which  is  strike  bound,  or  where  a  strike 
is  threatened,  or  which  is  affected  by  any 
kind  of  work  stoppage.  This,  in  effect, 
means  that  the  President  could  seize  al- 
most any  plant  and  he  could  do  this  for 
political  as  well  as  economic  purposes. 
We  have  the  Montgomery  Ward  case. 

The  measure  empowers  the  President 
to  capture  the  net  profits  of  corporations 
which  have  accrued  during  the  period  of 
seizure.  This  clearly  embraces  the  prin- 
ciple of  confiscation  of  private  property 
and  state  socialism.  No  doubt  this  will 
be  encouraging  to  those  who  believe  In 
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abolishing  the  Constitution  and  the 
American  way  of  life  and  replacing  it 
with  state  capitalism. 

The  President  would  be  empowered  to 
force  into  the  Army  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner— with  or  without  oath — and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
fcriijed  by  the  President,  any  employee, 
cQcer  or  executive  who  has  failed  or  re- 
fused, without  the  permission  of  the 
President,  to  return  to  work  within  24 
hours  after  the  final  effective  date  of  his 
proclamation  of  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  relative  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  operations. 

This  is  the  kind  of  measures  Hitler 
evoked.  The  President  would  have  the 
power  to  Induct  such  persons  into  the 
Army  and  condemn  them  to  the  jungles 
and  deserts  at  the  far  ends  of  the  earth. 
What  Is  this  but  Siberia  or  a  concentra- 
tion camp  by  another  name? 

This  bill  would  vest  in  the  President 
the  dictatorial  power  to  fix  the  wages 
of  employees  of  all  seized  plants.  The 
use  of  this  authority  would,  in  general, 
affect  wages  in  all  other  industries. 

The  claim  that  this  is  only  temporary 
legislation  should  be  promptly  dis- 
counted. It  is  New  Deal  "emergency" 
legislation,  which  means  that  it  is  per- 
manent legislation. 

Furthermore,  the  President's  proposal 
is  not  something  that  can  be  put  into  op- 
eration and  later  repealed  like,  say,  pro- 
hibition. Once  this  proposal  is  enacted 
into  law  and  put  into  operation,  it  be- 
comes permanent  by  virtue  of  the  pe- 
culiar forces  which  brought  it  into  being 
and  by  its  own  momentum.  Further- 
more, like  every  other  authoritarian  ma- 
chinery, it  will  progressively  acquire  more 
pc-  er  and  extend  its  operations. 

Legislation  is  indeed  needed  to  cope 
with  the  spreading  strife  between  labor 
and  management,  but  not  this  kind. 
There  is  one  basic  law  that  must  be 
placed  on  the  statute  books  before  our 
Nation  can  ever  hope  to  put  an  end  to 
the  strife  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. Pass  a  Federal  act  which  will 
guarantee  to  every  person  in  the  United 
States  the  right  to  work  wherever  he 
pleases,  at  whatever  wage  he  can  agree 
upon  with  his  employer,  without  having 
to  pay  tribute  to  any  one.  Such  a  law 
would  have  the  effect  of  eliminating 
both  corrupt  politics  and  irresponsible 
union  leadership  from  the  field  of  enter- 
prise. These  forces  are  accountable  for 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  trouble  laboring 
people  have  with  their  employers.  Un- 
til this  unholy  combination  is  broken  up 
and  destroyed  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
peaceful  relations  between  labor  and 
management.  This  would  not  affect  any 
fair  and  equitable  principle  of  collective 
bargaining.  It  would,  however,  put 
unions  on  their  own  merits.  This  would. 
In  the  long  run.  create  a  much  higher 
type  of  unionism  and  provide  a  finer 
service  to  the  working  people.  The  pas- 
sage of  such  an  act  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  resifflrmation  of  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  technique  used  by  the  President 
to  force  this  legislation  through  Con- 
gress is  the  technique  used  by  all  dicta- 
torship builders.  In  my  judgment,  the 
enactment  of  this  proposal  into  law  will 


mean  that  the  Nation  has  taken  another 
long  step  in  the  direction  of  dictatorship. 
Accordingly,  I  am  compelled  to  cast  my 
vote  against  it. 


Have  the  Veterans  Sacrificed  in  Vain? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  see  many  of  the 
line,  clean,  young  men  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  eyes,  their  l!mb.s,  their  health 
for  their  country  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II. 

We  hear  much  about  Justice  these 
day.s,  which  let  us  analyze:  "Justice"  Is  a 
fine  word,  but  It  Is  not  the  last  word  be- 
tween man  and  man.  To  so  order  the 
world  that  every  man  receives  his  just 
wage  will  not  bring  millennium.  Who 
pays  the  mother  for  her  long  night  vigils, 
the  father  for  his  toil,  the  soldier  for  his 
wounds,  the  hero  for  giving  up  his  life 
to  rescue  another?  Who  paid  William 
Morris  and  WiUiam  Booth  for  their 
labors  for  social  betterment?  Above  all. 
work  done  for  fair  pay  towers  the  work 
done  for  no  pay  at  all — just  for  love. 

Such  has  been  the  service  of  our  sol- 
diers for  no  pay  at  all — just  for  love  of 
country,  because  no  money  can  compen- 
sate for  all  that  they  have  sacrificed  and 
suffered.  What  for?  Love  of  Ciod,  and 
home,  and  native  land.  Will  not  their, 
victory  be  an  empty  one  if  vicious,  sub- 
versive leaders  clothed  with  dictatorial 
labor  laws  can  destroy  our  free  economy, 
our  free  enterprise,  and  principles  of  free 
government  by  coercing  thousands  of 
men  to  follow  a  program  which  will  de- 
stroy the  only  means  by  which  free  men 
and  women  can  sustain  their  life  and 
health? 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  by  Dorothy  Thompson, 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star 
May  27,  1946: 

On  the  Record 
(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

Gcd  has  had  mercy  on  this  great  land. 
May  we  never  know  His  wrath!  It  is  rich  in 
coal:  oil  gushes  from  its  wells;  in  its  fac- 
tories stand  slaves,  ready  to  work  for  mere 
subsistence — machines,  capable  of  turning 
out  for  all  of  us  what  100  years  ago  were 
the  luxuries  of  kings.  On  6.O00.00O  farms, 
men  plow  and  sow  and  reap,  in  climates  and 
soils  that  produce  the  tangy  apples  flavored 
by  frost,  and  the  Juicy  oranges  sweetened  by 
a  subtropical  sun;  there  is  hardly  a  food 
grown  anywhere  which  is  not  producible  in 
this  country.  And  no  armies  have  trampled 
Its  com  or  devastated  its  groves. 

Our  sons  lie  under  little  crosses,  row  on 
row.  from  Burma  to  Cologne;  their  bones  dis- 
solve on  the  floor  of  the  sea;  in  hospitals 
from  Maine  to  California,  they  take  flrst 
trembling  steps  on  legs  of  steel:  they  wear 
new  faces  pieced  on  them  in  pain;  they  trail 
their  hands  along  old  words  in  Braille.  Blind 
boy,  can  your  Angers  find  the  word  "sacri- 
fice"? Dead  boy.  does  a  whisper  pass  your 
skull  that  the  country  from  which  you  fended 
destruction  is  destroying  herself,  while  her 
people  scream  for  rights!    Rights!     Rights  I 


Tlie  rights  are  all  mortgaged.  The  rights 
of  each  are  mortgaged  to  the  rights  of  all. 

A  strike  is  a  simulUneous  organized  laying 
down  of  tools.  Through  the  use  of  tools  we 
live.  Should  all  American  workers  lay  down 
their  tools,  all  Americans  would  die. 

Docs  any  conceivable  right  Include  the 
right  to  kill? 

Farmers  are  workers  who  own  their  own 
tools.  Farmers  have  grievances.  Though 
they  and  their  families  are  19  percent  of  the 
population,  they  have  only  13  percent  of  the 
Income.  They  work  a  70-hcur  week  and  bear 
the  burdens  of  capital,  labor,  and  of  nature 
Itself.  They  suffer  many  casualties  from 
their  occupation  and  have  recreational  handi- 
caps. They.  too.  have  the  right  to  organize, 
suppose  they  should  propose  that  the 
Government  create  a  fund  for  insurance, 
pensions,  recreation,  and  the  education  of 
their  children  out  of  a  7-percent  tax  on  all 
farm  products  to  be  added  to  their  price,  and. 
until  their  demands  were  met,  should  strike, 
refusing  to  send  a  drop  of  milk,  a  grain  of 
wheat,  a  pound  of  meat,  or  a  Wssket  of  fruit 
to  any  market. 

Then  very  iocn,  mlnem.  railroad  men,  auto 
workers,  and  nil  the  population  of  America 
except  farmers  would  die  of  famine.  Would 
that  be  the  exercise  of  a  right? 

Has  a  surgeon  the  right  to  lay  down  his 
scalpel  in  the  middle  of  an  operation?  Has 
a  kindergarten  teacher  the  right  to  walk  out 
on  a  brood  of  babies?  May  a  fireman  refuse 
to  rescue  people  trapped  in  a  burning  build- 
ing? 

The  whole  concept  of  "rights"  presumes 
the  existence  of  a  code  relating  rights  to 
righteousness.  The  most  sublime  concept  of 
righteousness  is  expressed  in  a  book,  which 
you.  John  L.  Lewis,  are  accustomed  to  quote, 
and  which  is  more  familiar  to  your  miners 
than  to  most  other  workers.  And  If  you  will 
listen  to  the  words  of  the  only  one  whom 
you  call  your  Master,  you  will  hear: 

"He  who  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it.  but  he 
who  loseth  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  gain  It," 
and.  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens  and  thus 
fulfill  My  law." 

This  country,  as  a  peaceful  family,  can  pro- 
duce enough  for  all,  including  miners  and 
railroad  men.  But  it  cannot  produce  any- 
thing as  a  warring  jungle  In  which  each 
group  Is  reaching  into  the  pocketbook  of 
every  other  group  and  yelling  about  its  rights. 
The  right  to  live  is  precedent  to  all  others, 
the  duty  to  contribute  to  sustaining  life  is 
its  logical  complement  and  the  life  of  each 
depends  upon  the  labor  of  all. 
This  is  true — absolutely. 


Resolution  of  the  Hotel  Association  of 
Vermont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Hotel 
Association  of  Vermont  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Woodstock,  on  May  25,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Woodstock,  Vt.,  May  25.  1946. 
Congressman  Plumlet.  of  Vermont, 
United  States  Congressman. 
Washmgton,  D.  C: 
Resolution  of  the  Hotel  Association  of  Ver- 
mont, Woodstock.  Vt..  May  25.  1946: 

Whereas  the  state  of  the  Nation  and  the 
general  welfare  of  Its  people  Is  at  low  ebb, 
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the   health   of   Its   people   jeopardized,   and 
patience  exhausted;  and 

Whereas  the  situation  seems  to  be  either 
too  Involved  or  too  big  for  any  one  man  to 
handle;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  It  is  h'gh  time  that 
Congress  take  over  the  situation  and  enact  a 
law  Immediately  to  outlaw  the  use  of  strikes 
by  anyone  at  any  time  affecting  the  public 
health  of  the  Nation,  or  Its  economic  life,  or 
the  American  way  of  living  and  working:  Be 
It  ther?fore 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  Vermont  Hotel  Asso 
elation,  in  meeting  af-sembled  In  V/oodstock, 
Vt  .  this  24th  day  of  May  1946,  call  on  Con- 
gress to: 

1.  Curb  the  mcnopollstlc  powers  of  labor 
leaders  and  agitators  contrary  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

2.  That  all  further  disputes  during  a  period 
when  the  declared  emergency  exists  should 
be  referred  to  this  board,  empowered  to  moke 
decisions  effective  for  6  mohths.  m)  that  both 
collective  bargaining  and  work  can  con- 
tinue. 

3.  This  beard  be  nonpolltleal  and  repre- 
sent labor,  management,  and  the  public. 

4  Severe  penalties  to  be  Imposed  by  this 
beard  oa  persons  In  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment who  permit  work  Btoppnges  when  a 
state  of  emergency  eslsU,  as  proclaimed  by 
the  President. 

5.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
Vermont's  ccngressional  delegation. 

AU-EN  P.  Be.\ch. 
President,  Vermont  Hotel  Association. 


Tennessee  an  Eminent  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article  in 
connection  with  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Tennessee's  ad- 
mission to  the  Union: 

TENNESSEE  AN  EMINENT  STATE 

Rich  in  tradition,  richer  in  history,  and 
richest  of  all  in  the  men  she  has  procured. 
Tennessee  points  with  pardonable  pride  as 
she  celebrates  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  her  admission  to  the  sister- 
hood of  States  on  the  flrst  day  of  this  month. 
She  became  the  sixteenth  State,  Vermont 
and  Kentucky  having  preceded  her  by  5  years 
and  4  years,  respectively. 

On  May  31,  1793.  Congress  had  passed  the 
bill  admitting  Tennessee  into  the  Union  but 
only  by  agreement  of  the  Senate,  which,  on 
account  of  the  opposition  of  Rufus  King,  a 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  had  been  holding 
the  passage  of  this  bill  since  May  6,  on  which 
date  It  was  passed  In  the  House  by  a  com- 
fortable majority.  On  the  last  day  of  May. 
Rufus  King  was  absent,  having  accepted  the 
appointment  from  the  President  as  repre- 
sentative of  this  Government  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James.  To  his  absence  more  than  any- 
thing else  probably  was  due  the  passage  of 
the  bill — Mr.  King  being  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  which  was  referred  the  Presi- 
dent's message  dealing  with  the  territory  out 
of  which  Tennessee  was  carved. 

Aside  from  her  struggle  for  entrance  Into 
the  Union  as  indicated  above,  there  are  many 
remarkable  things  about  Tennessee,  both  be- 
fore and  after  her  admission.  The  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  her  sons  and  daughters 
has  been  manifest  In  every  land  and  clime 


known  to  mankind.    But  flrst  there  are  other 
th'ngs. 

The  great  Spaniard.  De  Soto,  was  upon 
Tennessee  soil  when  he  crossed  the  Father  of 
Waters  where  the  city  of  Memphis  now 
stands,  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Indeed  he  and  his  adverluresomo 
follov.ers  traveled  much  of  the  Tennessee 
territory.  Not  quite  half  a  century  later 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  by  royal  grant  con- 
ferred a  great  boundary  of  land  upon  her 
favorite.  Sir  V/alter  Raleigh,  Tennessee  was 
Inc'.uded  therein,  although  It  was  nearly  two 
centuries  until  It  was  settled  and  a  longer 
period  until  it  was  so  named. 

Her  settlers  were  almost  entirely  from  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  wUh  a  small 
sprinkling  from  Pennsylvania  and  farther 
east.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Father  of 
his  Country  declared  during  the  dark  days 
cf  the  Revolution,  that  as  a  last  resort 
he  would  take  his  little  Army  far  into  the 
Alk'ghanlcs  where  he  could  forever  success- 
fully defy  all  foes.  That  would  have  been 
into  what  is  now  Tennessee. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Alamance.  May 
1771,  In  which  the  Regulators  were  defeated 
by  the  British  troops,  under  Governor  Tryon. 
many  of  the  former  were  forced  to  flee  for 
their  lives  frcm  the  colony  cf  North  Caro- 
lina. They  came  into  the  wilderness,  then 
unquestionably  a  part  of  Virginia.  They 
entered  this  region  at  the  Watauga  country, 
a  Wild  mcuntainors  land  relieved  with  fertile 
valleys  along  beautiful  rivers  and  creeks. 
But  the  Rejrulator  had  the  spirit  cf  the 
mountains  in  his  blood,  and  fitted  well  Into 
his  new  environment. 

Amons  the  born  leaders  who  came  about 
this  time  were  Daniel  Boone  and  James 
Robertson,  alihcugli  Bocne  was  here  on 
former  visits. 

That  Boone  was  greatly  impressed  with 
th?  new  country  Is  seen  In  his  own  words: 
"One  day  I  undertock  a  tour  through  the 
country,  and  the  diversity  and  beauties  of 
nature  I  met  with  •  •  •  expelled  every 
gloomy  and  vexatious  thought.  Just  at  tlie 
close  of  the  day  the  gentle  gales  retired  aud 
left  the  place  to  the  disposal  cf  a  profound 
calm.  Not  a  breeze  shook  the  most  tremu- 
lous leaf.  I  had  gained  the  summit  of  a 
commanding  ridge  and  locking  rcund  with 
astonishing  delight  beheld  the  ample  plains, 
the  beauteous  tracts  below.  At  a  vast  dis- 
tance I  beheld  the  mountains  lift  their  ven- 
erable brows  and  penetrate  the  clouds." 

Virginia  did  not  lack  in  sending  men,  for 
John  Sevier  came  early  in  his  own  life. 
Many  others  came  and  penetrated  farther 
until  they  arrived  at  the  level  land  and 
plateaus  of  the  State.  So  it  was  Tennessee 
that  received  the  liberty-loving  Regulators 
whsn  the  parent  colony  wculd  no  longer  af- 
ford them  the  freedom  they  desired. 

The  Watauga  Association,  with  its  articles 
for  the  management  of  general  affairs 
adopted  In  1772,  formed  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  written  constitution  or  resolu- 
tion of  rights  by  American  freemen,  ante- 
dating the  famous  Mecklenberg  declaration 
by  some  4  years.  These  articles  were  drawn 
by  the  pioneers  from  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  who  bslieved  in  the  divine  right 
of  the  people.  Moreover  they  signed  their 
names.  Theodore  Roe)sevelt  says  in  his 
V/lnning  of  the  West,  that  the  number  of 
early  pioneers  in  this  country  who  could 
read  and  write  Is  remarkable.  Roosevelt 
further  says:  "The  Watauga  settlers  outlined 
In  actvance  the  Nation's  work.  They  turned 
the  rugged  and  shaggy  wilderness,  they  bid 
defiance  to  outside  foes  and  they  success- 
fully solved  the  difficult  problem  of  self- 
government." 

The  first  territory  to  be  named  for  George 
Washington  embraced  what  is  now  the  en- 
tire State  of  Tennessee,  and  was  so  desig- 
nated In  1776  In  a  petition  sent  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Watauga  Association  to  the  North 
Carolina  Assembly  asking  for  annexation  to 


that  colony.  It  is  suppcsfd  that  the  name 
was  suggested  by  John  Sevier  who  during  his 
residence  at  Williamsburg.  Va..  must  have 
known  Colonel  Washington.  This  district 
embraced  not  only  what  Is  now  TennessM, 
but  all  the  country  west  of  the  Allephanle*. 
and  so  remained  until  1779.  when  Sullivan 
district,  new  Sullivan  County,  was  c-eated. 
W.TFhlnETton  County  contlnves  to  exist. 

The  eldest  Institutions  of  Iramlrg  west  of 
the  Alleghenles  are  In  east  Tennessee.  One 
known  as  Tusculum  College,  founded  In  1794. 
Is  now  a  successful  college  of  high  rank.  The 
other  known  as  Washington  College  but  now 
a  preparatory  school  was  founded  In  17£0  as 
Mr.rtln's  Ac.<ulomy,  named  for  Governor  Mar- 
tin of  North  Carolina  In  which  It  was  then 
locate**.  These  famous  schools  were  fr.unded 
by  8amu;l  DDck,  A  M ,  D.  D.  who  broupht 
with  him  on  hla  Journey  a  sheepskin  from 
Princeton  which  U  in  s  good  state  of  prescr- 
vntlon  at  this  time.  Dr.  Dock,  whoM  de- 
scendants still  live  at  Oreenevllle.  was  a 
memorable  man. 

The  Ill-starred  Etate  of  Pranklln  cxUted 
In  what  ts  now  practically  east  TennesMt. 
from  17E4  to  1788.  ctmprislnf  all  the  territory 
east  of  Davldscn  County,  that  county  being 
the  rest  of  cur  country  westward,  so  to  speak. 
John  Sevier  was  governor  of  this  new  8UU. 
during  which  time  he  had  considerable  cor- 
respondence with  Benjamin  Franklin  con- 
csrnlng  this  State  and  some  with  Patrick 
Henry. 

When  the  State  of  Franklin  came  to  an 
end  in  1738  it  had  existed  because  cf  ths 
independent  spirit  of  the  mountaineers— the 
territory  an^in  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  North  Carolina,  which  State  ceded  it  to 
the  United  States  and  it  was  made  Into  tha 
Territory  of  the  United  States  South  of  ths 
River  Ohio,  and  so  remained  until  admitted 
Into  the  Union  as  Tennessee. 

This  State,  after  having  such  a  difficult 
time,  being  admitted  to  sisterhood  because 
of  Rufus  Kinp  and  the  Spanish  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  River,  had  for  her 
first  governor.  John  Sevier,  formerly  of  th3 
State  of  Franklin,  who  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity three  consecutive  terms  tw,ce.  Sevier 
aled  In  1815  while  on  a  mission  to  Alabama 
for  the  United  States  Government. 

She  had  for  her  first  Congressman,  Andrew 
Jackson,  afterward  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  she  has  furnished  three 
Presidents,  all  natives  of  North  Carolina,  un- 
les  It  be  Jackson,  for  the  honor  of  whose 
birthplace  the  two  Carollnas  seem  yet  to  brs 
in  contention.  I  think  no  other  State  has 
a  record  of  three  Presidents  all  born  outside 
the  State.  The  ashes  of  these  men  rest  In 
Tennessee.  In  Tennessee  sleeps  all  that  Is 
mortal  of  Meriwether  Lewis,  famovs  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  President  Jefferson.  le?.der 
of  the  Lewis-Clark  Expedition,  governor  cf 
the  northern  part  of  the  territory  purchased 
from  France  in  1803.  and  otherwise  a  famous 
man  who  came  to  an  untimely  death  on  the 
Old  Natchez  Trail  some  60  miles  eouth  from 
Nashville  in  what  is  now  Lewis  County,  in 
1£09,  by  his  own  hand,  some  say.  but  doubt- 
less murdered— men  living  In  the  open  cel- 
dom  commit  suicide.  In  1848  the  Tennes'^ee 
Legislature  erected  a  small  monument  to  his 
memory. 

The  statesmen  Tennessee  has  given  to 
other  States  are  famoiu  the  country  over. 
To  Missouri  and  Kentucy  sh3  sent  Eoone  on 
and  to  the  former  later  gave  Benton  and 
Folk;  to  Alabama  and  the  Nation.  John  T. 
Morgan;  to  Texas,  Houston,  Rergan.  and  a 
hundred  thousand  others:  to  V/ashlngton, 
Rodgers  and  McCrcsky;  to  the  Nation  at  large. 
Farragut.  Maiu-y,  and  Key,  and  Samuel  P. 
Carter,  the  only  man  in  our  history  who  was 
a  general  in  the  Regular  Army  and  an  Ad- 
miral In  the  Navy. 

Tennessee's  high  peaks  and  rich  valleys 
nourished  Horace  Maynard,  and  far  up  among 
the  valleys  of  her  highest  mountains  the 
father  of  Abraham  Lincoln  once  toiled  for 
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Three  A»soclate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Nation  have  been  Tennesseans. 

In  war  her  people  have  been  most  glorious. 
Early  Indian  encounters  made  John  Se^'ier, 
Evan  Shelby.  William  Campbell,  and  oiher 
crafty  fighters.  They  took  their  little  baud 
of  followers  from  the  Inspirlrg.  prayer  cf 
President  Samuel  Doak,  at  Sycamore  Shoals, 
to  the  Kings  Mountain,  and  with  their  squir- 
rel riU?s  won  the  battle  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son termed  the  turning  point  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Later  they  and  their  progeny 
went  with  Jackson  to  New  Orleans  and  were 
not  unknown  in  the  Seminole  War,  for  they 
smote  the  false  Spaniard  at  Pensacola.  In 
the  Mexican  War  they  furnished  their  quota 
and  m  the  Civil  War  the  First  and  Second 
Congressional  Districts  furnished  more  vol- 
unteers to  the  Union  Army  than  any  districts 
of  like  population  In  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  a  goodly  number  went  from  these 
same  districts  Into  the  army  of  the  Lost 
Cause.  In  the  Spanish-American  War  Greene 
County.  In  the  First  Congressional  District, 
is  said  to  have  the  honor  of  the  largest  num- 
ber of  volunteer  soldiers  of  any  county  of 
like  population  In  the  Nation,  and  may  I  add 
that  it  would  be  the  same  all  over  the  State 
today  should  there  be  war. 

This  State  is  a  Switzerland  and  many  Wil- 
liam Tells  have  dwelt  therein.  Those  who 
come  this  way  have  often  felt  the  Inspiration 
of  the  mountains.  Daniel  Boone,  poet  and 
statesman  that  he  was.  on  one  of  his  mem- 
orable and  historic  trips  through  this  region, 
standing  at  Cumberland  Gap,  gazing  at  a 
Ijerd  of  buffalo  grazing  below,  said:  "I  am 
richer  than  the  man  mentioned  In  the  Scrip- 
ture who  owned  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills.  I  own  the  wild  beasts  of  more  than  a 
thousand  valleys."  And,  on  other  occasions 
this  great  trail  blazer  spoke  In  rhapsodies  of 
enthusiasm  about  this  magnificent  country. 
In  east  Tennessee  Is  located  the  great  Smoky 
Mountain  National  Park,  which  has  attracted 
world-wide  attention. 

Finally  In  this  Southern  Appalacian  region, 
of  which  Tennesee  is  a  large  part,  there  is  the 
greatest  number  of  pure-blooded  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  than  any  place  in  the  entire 
country.  If  not  In  the  world,  when  territory 
and  population  are  considered.  Generation 
after  generation  has  lived  on  the  same  farm, 
In  the  same  valley,  ennobled  by  the  same 
ideals,  worshiped  the  same  God.  and  above 
all.  nourished  and  cultivated  the  same  Inde- 
pendent spirit  of  endeavor,  enterprise,  and 
advancement. 
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Respoasibility  for  the  Strike  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  wrsT  vaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues a  forthright  editorial  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Brewster,  editor  of  the  Herald 
Dispatch,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  which  pre- 
sents a  keen  analysis  of  the  present  cha- 
otic condition  existing  in  the  country, 
and  courageously  and  decisively  places 


I  hope  the  Menib^ru  of  the  Hcuee  will 
take  the  time  to  read  every  paiatsiaph  of 
this  timely  hiatement. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IMrOTKNT?   WHO? 

The  rail  strike  has  ended,  under  circum- 
stances described  as  •dramailc."  Given  the 
perspective  cf  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  months, 
and  these  circumstances  are  mare  lllcely  to 
seem  to  us  ludicrous,  not  to  say  unbelievable. 
Disregarding  President  Truman's  proposals 
for  legislative  remedies,  and  the  wisdom  of 
certain  specific  suggestions  made  by  him, 
there  are  aspects  of  the  situation  In  this 
country  pointed  up  by  the  rail  and  coal 
strikes,  and  the  impending  maritime  union 
strike,  which  cannot  be  dismissed  In  the 
wave  of  relief  that  the  trains  are  running 
again. 

First  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  be — and  has  been — successfully  chal- 
lenged, and  whether  all  will  choose  to  agree 
with  him  or  not.  the  Nation  has  witnessed 
the  spect.icle  of  a  President  declaring  to  Con- 
gress and  the  people  that  their  Govern- 
ment— perhaps  he  should  have  used  the 
term  "the  administration" — Is,  In  his  own 
language,  "ImiJctent." 

The  fact  is  that  never  before  In  our  history 
save  in  instances  of  actual  arm.ed  rebellion 
has  any  individual  or  group  challenged  the 
authority,  cr  even  so  much  as  questioned,  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
with  any  situation  directly  and  immediately 
affecting  the  public  welfare. 

Certainly  no  President  has  ever  so  confused 
personal  incapacity  to  deal  effectively  with  a 
situation  with  his  own  failure  to  provide  the 
country  leadership  through  his  office  and  his 
administration  until  that  situation  precipi- 
tates an  admitted  national  emergency  and 
he  Is  moved  to  shift  responsibility  by  resting 
on  the  unsupported  assertion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  "impotent.  " 

There  is  nothing  President  Truman  said 
in  his  two  addresses  to  the  Nation  on  Friday 
night  and  Saturday  afternoon  that  he  could 
not  have  said  before  the  occurrence  of  any 
of  the  industrial  crises  which  have  followed 
one  another  so  swiftly  since  VJ-day.  There 
Is  nothing  he  has  proposed — and  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  granted  and  the  Sen- 
ate Is  today  prepared  to  act  upon — that  he 
could  not  have  proposed  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  actual  paralysis  of  the  Nation's  rail- 
way transportation  system.  Or,  It  follows, 
the  shutting  down  of  the  coal  mines  for  more 
than  a  month,  the  closing  of  the  great  auto- 
mobile plants  and  the  steel  mills,  the  suspen- 
sion cf  such  vital  public  services  as  the  tele- 
graph, the  Icng-distance  telephone,  business, 
street  railways,  electric  power,  and  gas. 

There  Is  nothing  Congress  can  do  now  that 
It  couldn't  have  done  at  any  time  in  the 
past — had  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion had  the  courage  they  now  find  in  the 
Nation's  extremity  to  speak  out,  to  act,  and 
to  demand  through  the  Instrumentality  of 
the  party  In  power.  There  can  be  no  po- 
litical approach  to  such  questions  as  the 
railroad  and  coal  strikes  present  but  the  very 
nature  of  our  Government's  organization 
fixes  responsibility  for  executive  initiative 
and  leadership  with  the  Prerfdent  in  power 
and  for  legislative  action  of  the  kind  now 
demanded  with  the  pwirty  of  the  majority. 
Granted  that  the  minority  party  likewise 
cannot  evade  a  proportionate  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  legislative  action,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  minority  party  has  sought 
for  months  to  obtain  enactment  of  laws  in- 
corporating practically  all  of  President  Tru- 
man's requests  and  has  been  blocked  by  the 
administration. 

Another  aspect  of  the  situation  which 
finally  moved  President  Truman  to  take  a 
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lut.or  Mittitern  because  u{  Bpecml  persiiiml 
qualities  raiber  than  by  virtue  of  povera 
which  are  Inherent  lu  the  btruciure  of  unions 
as  they  have  been  pcrnnited  to  develop. 
Now  we  know  that  Mr.  Lewis'  powers  are  vest- 
ed  In  any  union  leader  who  choos'.'s  to  Ignore 
reason  and  defy  not  only  authority  but  every 
consideration  of  public  welfare  and  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  may  be  a  blow  to  Mr. 
Lewis'  ego.  but  the  Nation  now  knows  that 
however  finished  In  effectiveness  as  a  strike 
leader  he  is  nothing  more — or  less — than  a 
product  of  a  system  the  ultimate  economic 
and  political  implications  of  which  have 
finally  shocked  the  Nation  end  moved  Presi- 
dent Truman  belatedly  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  his  ofBce.  The  Nation— and  the 
rank  and  file  of  organized  labor — can  only 
hope  that  the  legislation  that  now  is  certain 
to  result  will  not  be  ^o  restrictive  in  nature 
as  to  destroy  many  of  the  American  working- 
man's  hard-won  gains. 


Shall  We  Make  Honesty  Illegal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  KOUSE^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  people  to  an  indict- 
ment of  OPA  by  one  of  the  leading  econ- 
omists of  the  United  States,  Samuel 
Crowther. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
serting several  pages  of  a  pamphlet  re- 
cently Issued  by  Mr.  Crowther  relating 
to  OPA,  as  follows: 

Sh.\ll  We  Make  Honestt  Illegal? 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  sprawl- 
ing over  our  Nation  like  a  giant  squid,  has 
thrown  its  tentacles  around  every  honest 
man  and  woman,  in  and  out  of  business,  and 
is  crushing  out  of  American  life  the  plain  and 
simple  virtues  which  made  ours  the  land  of 
hope  and  promise. 

And.  as  is  the  nature  of  the  squid,  the  OPA 
is  throwing  out  a  black,  inky  fluid  which 
forms  into  a  mass  of  words  which  seek  to  con- 
ceal that  the  blood  stream  of  our  national 
life  la  being  strangled. 

These  are  net  pleasant  words,  though,  as 
one  looks  into  Its  workings  and  matches  pre- 
tense with  performance,  it  becomes  less  than 
a  pleasant  subject.  And  the  more  one  in- 
vestigates, the  less  pleasant  it  becomes. 

THICKS  wrrH  mathematics 

No  matter  how  thoroughly  one  attempts 
to  Investigate,  the  best  that  one  can  do  is  to 
scratch  the  surface.  But  every  scratch,  no 
matter  where  taken,  reveals  a  revolting  rot- 
tenness.   . 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  present 
campaign  to  prolong  the  grip  of  the  bureau- 
crat en  American  life  through  price  control 
is  the  most  blatantly  dishonest  and  recklessly 
hypocritical  In  the  history  of  our  country  and 
perhaps  of  any  country. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  faith 
which  citizeiis  should  have  in  government, 
that  the  ranking  officers  of  the  administra- 
tion, who  must  depend  for  the  information 
upon  others,  should  be  turned  into  propa- 
gandists. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  when  the  President 
uses  dollar  figures  to  prove  that  production 
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ty  ciHinting  prices  Inttead  of  goods  Ocr. 
many  at  the  (}euk  of  lurmtlon  was  aUo  at  the 
peak  of   prosperity. 

Of  course  those  who  furnished  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  script  knew  exactly  what  they 
were  doing. 

Ihey  were  obeying  their  masters. 

SOMETHING    FOR     NOTHING 

The  real  backers  of  price  control  today  are 
not  the  simple  dupss  who  hope  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing — to  receive  much  for  their 
own  goods  and  services  but  to  pay  little  for 
the  goods  and  services  of  others. 

It  is  begining  to  dawn  on  them  that  arith- 
metic although  it  has  not  been  used  for  some 
years  is  still  lurking  about. 

Nor  are  the  real  backers  of  price  control  the 
mavericks,  dead-enderg,  chronic  failures,  and 
adventurers  who  make  up  our  motley  crew  of 
social-reform  bureaucrats. 

They  are  only  the  fronts. 

The  real  backers  of  price  fixing  and  the 
real  source  of  the  tremendous  movement  for 
the  retention  of  the  OPA  are  the  vested  in- 
terests that  have  grown  up  under  the  regula- 
tions and  methods  of  administration  of  the 
CPA. 

Legitimate  manufacturers  and  merchants 
with  standards  and  reputations  to  preserve 
have  been  so  regulated  that  they  can  produce 
only  at  a  loss.  They  are  turning  out  only 
token  amounts  of  their  standard  goods. 
Many  of  them  are  putting  up  the  shutters. 

FLT-BY-NIGHTS    FAVORED 

But  manufacturers  who  were  not  In  busi- 
ness In  1942  and  can  find  favor  with  the 
OPA  are  allowed  high  celling  prices. 

This  Is  promoting  hundreds  of  thousands — 
no  one  knows  the  exact  number — of  fly-by- 
night  outfits  who  turn  out  any  old  thing  and 
sell  to  certain  kinds  of  wholesalers.  Tliese 
foist  the  stuff  on  goods-starved  retailers  as 
tie-ins  with  reputable  merchandise. 

The  manufacturer  and  the  wholesaler  clean 
up  in  a  big  way.  The  retailer  makes  some 
money — but  at  the  expense  of  his  good  will. 
These  manufacturers  and  merchants  are  not 
all  racketeers.  Some  of  them  are  formerly 
honest  men  who  have  had  to  shift  their  lines 
or  go  bankrupt. 

Many  of  these  people  are  making  more 
money  than  they  ever  knew  wa.s  in  the  world. 
They  are  operating  wholly  within  the  law 
under  the  special  privileges  granted  them  by 
the  OPA.  Their  existence  depends  upon  con- 
tlnuins  the  OPA.  They  are  the  backbone  of 
Its  support. 

The  other  great  vested  interest  is  the  black 
market.  The  black  market  Is  not  a  definite 
form  of  business  on  which  one  can  put  a 
finger. 

FL-ASH-BACK  TO  PROHraiTION 

In  the  struggle  for  survival  against  the 
OPA  many  merchants  who  tried  to  be  honest 
have  found  that  they  cannot  buy  or  sell  at 
ceiling  prices  and  also  cover  expenses. 
Smarting  under  injustice,  they  began  to  cut 
corners.  Soon  that  became  the  regular  way 
of  doing  business.  That  is  bad  for  their  nor- 
mal structure.    It  is  worse  for  the  country's. 

Prom  the  Involuntary  criminals,  step  by 
step  one  reaches  the  real  black  market  where 
no  questions  are  asked  or  answered. 

Only  cash  talks,  and  anything  may  be 
bought  at  a  price. 

And.  cs  in  the  days  of  prohibition,  the 
highjackers  and  "muscle  men"  are  back  at 
trades.  But  the  lawlessness  and  the  money 
returns  of  the  bootlecgers  of  yesterday  are  as 
nothing  to  the  lawlessness  and  returns  of 
today. 

The  vested-interest  stake  in  keeping  the 
OPA  is  thus  enormous.  Only  a  part  of  the 
black  market  is  hampered  in  Its  actions  by 
being  beyond  the  law.    The  great  new  lines 


to^  «i  Hlfli  pfUm  M  iHurwiy  wMhm  ih«  Uw, 
Hut  •inc«  thiw«  MMMwm*  Uvt  on  the  •iifl'tr. 
Alice  of  spsciitl  fictUng  priecii  wtttfiti  m»f  h« 
changed  at  the  will  nf  ..n  OPA  o«cer.  most 
of  ihem  think  It  naCMMty  to  be  represented 
by  those  ex-New  Deal  lawyers  and  econoniieta 
who  swarm  as  lobbyi*ts. 

What,  If  anything,  these  lobbyists  do  for 
their  fees,  ts  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  activity  as  mem- 
bers of  the  pressure  group  that  Is  trying  at 
any  cost  to  fasten  price  fUlng  into  the 
echeme  of  American  life. 

INFLATION  THEIB  BOGEYMAN 

Whether  the  OPA,  In  Its  frenzied  campaign 
to  perpetuate  itself,  is  playing  the  game  of 
the  new  vested  interests  or  the  vested  in- 
terests are  playing  the  games  of  the  OPA,  does 
not  call  for  a  decision,  because  the  results 
are  the  same  whichever  way  one  takes  it. 

But  It  is  difncult  to  explain  the  impudence 
and  the  recklessness  of  the  OPA  campaign. 

Take  inflation:  Nearly  every  waking  hour 
of  the  day  some  OPA  employee  or  some  Gov- 
ernment officer  with  an  OPA  script  goes 
through  a  bloodcurdling  routine  to  the 
effect  that  only  the  OPA  stands  between  the 
people  and  the  less  of  their  money  through 
run-away   Inflation. 

The  threats  of  what  will  happen  to  Con- 
gress if  it  lets  the  OPA  out  and  inflation  in 
are  dire  and  dark. 

There  Is  never  a  hint  that  monetary  infla- 
tion can  be  caused  only  by  the  Government 
printing  money  and  never  by  the  people 
spending  it. 

And  also  there  Is  never  a  hint  that  any 
government  which  was  honestly  against  in- 
flation would  balance  the  budget  so  that  no 
more  money  would  be  printed. 

And  no  one  seems  to  note  that  the  crowd 
who  want  regimentation  through  price  fixing 
are  the  same  people  who  are  all-cut  for  free 
spending. 

SMALL   BUSINESS   StTFFERS 

The  OPA  has  net,  qualities  and  subsidies 
considered,  kept  down  prices.  That  will  be 
brought  out.  It  has  aided  inflation  by  ham- 
pering first-class  production.  That  will  be 
brought  out.  But  talking  of  prices  and  in- 
flation dodges  the  real  issue. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  legitimate,  fair- 
dealing  free  business  in  free  markets  shall  be 
pushed  out  and  in  their  place  be  set  up  con- 
geries of  royal  favorites,  existing  at  the  will 
of  pinchbeck  despots. 

The  ranks  of  honect  small  business  are 
thinning.  There  were  3C0,C00  less  such  con- 
cerns at  the  end  of  1945  than  in  1941. 

The  ranks  of  hones*  big  business  are  waver- 
ing. 

For  the  OPA  has  made  honesty  a  punish- 
able crime. 

That  has  been  its  sole  contribution  to  the 
public. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  rule  accepting  the  Senate 
amendments  which  amount  in  reality  to 
a  substitute  for  the  Case  bill  we  passed 
more  than  3  months  ago.  Whether  we 
were  justified  in  going  along  with  the 
President's  bill  last  Saturday  remains 
to  be  seen.  I  thought  and  think  it  was 
doubtful.  I  myself  could  not  see  the 
propriety  or  even  the  wisdom  of  much 


of  »,  enp^einWy  th«  »uthof(f!it»cii  t« 
draft  Into  the  Armed  torceih  m<*n  wiv* 
iitilk«  m  ptants,  miru-i,  or  fBcilUt* 
which  the  Preiildfnt  has  uktn  ov»  r  be- 
cause he  finds  thPir  continued  operatloit 
essential  to  the  whole  Nation's  economy. 
I  am  still  against  any  guch  provlplcn. 
just  a.s  I  am  8gain.<;t  golnp  to  war.  Bi  t 
when  a  President  of  the  United  S'.pIcs 
calls  a  special  session  to  report  that 
there  is  such  a  serious  assault  on  tha 
very  integrity  of  this  Government  that 
we  must  go  to  war — or.  in  this  instance, 
must  authorize  drafting  men  into  the 
Army  in  certain  very  special  and  ex- 
treme cases,  in  order  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment from  breaking  down— then  I 
felt  and  feel  one  must  resolve  his  own 
doubts  in  favor  of  the  President's  posi- 
tion, and  support  that  position  loyally 
tmtil  events  prove  it  unnecessary  cr  un- 
wise or  wrong. 

Inasmuch  as  the  immediate  crisis  has 
eased  greatly,  I  hope  the  President's 
hastily  drawn  bill  will  be  revised  rather 
drastically  in  the  Senate  and  that  wo 
will  thus  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  its  in- 
dividual provisions  instead  of  havin;: 
to  take  it  or  reject  it  in  toto,  which  was 
our  sole  alternative  on  Saturday  under 
the  parliamentary  situation  which  alone 
permitted  the  immediate  consideration 
and  action  the  President  so  urgently 
requested. 

But  whatever  the  wi.sdom  of  the  Tru- 
man bill,  I  believe  the  bill  now  before  us 
is  on  the  whole  a  real  forward  step  in 
the  direction  of  e.<;tablishing  equity  and 
mutual  responsibility  in  our  troubled 
labor-management  relations,  the  first 
reaily  sound  forward  step  since  tho 
Wagner  Act  in  1925  tried  to  correct  the 
lopsidedness  of  our  laws  in  favor  of  busi- 
ness by  making  them  lopsided  in  favor 
of  labor.  Only  as  legislation  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  concerned,  including  first 
of  ail  the  paramount  public  interest,  can 
it  be  workable.  Otherwise  it  inevitably 
promotes  industrial  strife,  not  industrial 
l.?ace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  honestly  call  this  bill  "antilabor. ' 
If  I  thought  it  were  anti-labor.  I  cer- 
tainly would  vote  against  it.  If  it  is 
found  that  any  part  of  it  operates  In 
such  a  way  as  to  be  unfair  to  labor.  I 
shall  move  or  support  any  move  to  cor- 
rect such  unfairness. 

What  actually  does  it  do?  It  lays 
equally  on  employers  and  on  employees 
and  their  representatives  the  obligation 
to  exert  every  reasonable  efTort  to  make 
and  maintain  agreements  as  to  pay. 
hours,  and  working  conditions. 

It  sets  up  a  Federal  mediation  board 
to  encourage  and  assist  employers  and 
employees  to  settle  their  differences  and 
disputes,  if  possible,  through  confer- 
ences. If  not,  then,  by  conciliation,  or 
by  mediation,  or  by  voluntary  arbltra- 
ticn. 

It  requires  that  whenever  the  media- 
tion board  proffers  its  services  in  an 
unsettled  dispute,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
both  employers  and  employees  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  for  a  period  up  to 
60  days  before  any  lock-out  or  strike. 

It  provides  that  any  employer  who 
does  not  perform  this  duty  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  the 
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National  Labor  Relations  Act  for 
gaging  in  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

It  provides  that  any  emp'.oyee  who 
does  not  perform  this  duty  shall  lose  his 
status  as  an  employee  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

It  provides,  specifically,  that  nothing 
In  the  acf  shall  be  construed  to  require 
an  cmployeo  to  work  without  his  con- 
sent, or 'construed  to  make  his  quitting 
his  job  an  illegal  act. 

It  authorizes  the  Mediation  Board  to 
request  the  President  to  create  an 
emergency  commission  to  investigate 
and  report  on  any  unsettled  dispute  in- 
volving a  public  utility  whose  rates  are 
fixed  by  a  governmental  agency,  if  it 
determines  that  there  is  likely  to  be  such 
interruption  of  an  essential  monopolized 
service  as  would  endanger  the  public  in- 
terest. Employers  and  employees  must 
maintain  the  status  quo  durin?  the  pe- 
riod of  the  commission's  investigations, 
not  to  exceed  60  days. 

It  decrees  that  whoever  by  robbery  or 
extortion  obstructs  or  affects  the  move- 
ment of  articles  in  interstate  commerce, 
is  guilty  of  a  felony  and  it  prescribes 
penalties. 

It  prohibits  payments  by  an  employer 
to  any  employee  welfare  fund  unless  the 
employer  is  represented  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  fund. 

It  prohibits  supervisors  from  unioniz- 
ing under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  if  they  have  authority  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  employer  to  hire  or  flre  em- 
ployees, adjust  grievances,  determine  or 
recommend  wages,  and  so  forth.  How- 
ever, such  supervisors  may  become  or  re- 
iriin  members  of  a  union. 

It  provides  that  labor  organizations,  as 
Wi  1  as  employers,  may  be  sued  in  the 
United  States  courts  for  violations  of 
contracts  concluded  as  a  result  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

It  provides  that  any  employee  who  par- 
ticipates in  a  strike  in  violation  of  an 
existing  collective-bargaining  agreement, 
if  such  strike  is  not  approved  by  his  labor 
organization,  shall  lose  his  status  as  an 
employee  of  that  employer,  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

It  outlaws  secondary  boycotts,  such  as 
the  use  of  strikes,  violence,  or  concerted 
refusal  to  handle  specified  articles,  in 
the  attempt  to  force  a  business  concern 
not  to  handle  the  products  of  another 
concern,  or  to  force  an  employer  to  deal 
with  one  labor  organization  instead  of 
another  with  which  he  has  an  effective 
collective  -  bargaining  agreement.  The 
pres?nt  bill  does  not  set  aside  in  certain 
situations  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Anti- 
Injunction  Act  as  did  the  original  Case 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  no  one  is  wholly 
satisfied  with  all  the  provisions.  For 
example.  I  wish  that  it  provided  a  sfjecial 
labor  court  to  deal  judicially  with  juris- 
dictional disputes  b:'tween  unions  and 
with  grievance  disputes  arising  over  the 
application  or  interpretation  of  an  exist- 
ing collective-bargaining  agreement. 
Why  should  the  employer  and  the  public 
be  the  bystander  victims  of  these  griev- 
ance dirputes,  as  contrasted  with  inter- 
est disputes  which  are  the  proper  subject 
of  collective  bargaining? 

But  on  the  whole  I  believe  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  under  consideration  are 


basically  sound  and  workable.  I  sincere- 
ly beheve  its  enactment  and  faithful  ad- 
ministration will  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  labor  as  well  as  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  seemed  to  me  un- 
fortunate that  many  labor  leaders  have 
been  so  adamant  in  their  opposition  to 
any  legislation  at  all.  Even  they  would 
oppose,  and  properly,  the  repeal  of  legis- 
lation regulating  railroads,  banks,  utili- 
ties, or  corporations.  When  unions  be- 
come as  big  as  big  business  then  it  is 
inescapable  that  the  Government,  as  the 
agency  representing  all  the  people,  must 
exercise  regulatory  functions  in  both 
cases  in  order  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest against  pbuse  of  its  power  by  any 
business  or  labor  organization  v.-hich 
does  not  conduct  it.'^elf  in  a  responsible 
way.  Labor  would  gain  enormously  in 
public  good  will  and  public  confidence 
if  it  would  take  the  lead  in  advocating 
proper  regulatory  legislation  instead  of 
in  opposing  any  lesi-lation  v.-hatsoever 
that  has  to  do  v;ith  its  activities. 

If  labor  will  not  help  those  of  us  who 
believe  we  are  true  friends  get  sound 
and  equitable  legislation,  then  it  is  likely 
to  wind  up  with  far  more  drastic  legis- 
lation from  its  enemies.  I  realize  such 
a  statement  will  be  scoffed  at,  but  I  am 
confident  events  will  prove  it  accurate. 

Therefore,  I  must  vote  my  conscien- 
tious convictions  and  support  this  bill 
as  one  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  our 
country  and  everyone  in  it  during  this 
most  critical  period  in  its  history,  and 
the  history  of  the  world. 


While  Honoring  Heroic  Dead  Let  Us  Recall 
the  Meaning  of  Their  Sacrifice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Me- 
morial Day,  which  v/as  yesterday,  a  sig- 
nificant and  appealing  address  was  de- 
livered by  Gen.  Omar  M.  Brad'ey  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Under 
leave  to  print,  I  wish  hereby  to  furnish 
the  text  of  this  memorable  address  that 
it  may  reach  a  wide  audience  in  a  per- 
manent fonn  for  reference  and  reref- 
ercnce.  These  words  of  sincerity,  com- 
ing from  the  heart  of  one  who  bore  his 
part  in  the  decisive  mihtary  struggle,  and 
is  now  bearing  his  part  in  binding  up  the 
wounds  of  war,  should  have  a  special  and 
direct  appeal  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  all  Americans.  I  commend  the  read- 
ing of  this  address,  not  only  by  all  ofa- 
cials,  tut  by  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
citizens.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

A  wise  man  has  written:  'To  everything 
there  is  a  purpose,  and  a  time  to  every  pur- 
pose, a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to 
speak." 

Today,  on  these  green  hills  of  Arlington. 
we  know  that  there  is  also  a  time  to  listen. 

For  If  we  listen  here  with  our  hearts,  we 
may  hear  many  voices.  Many  voices,  that 
speak  together — and  strangely  sound  as  one. 

That  is  the  voice  of  America, 


And  that  is  the  voice  we  hear  in  cur  hearts. 
It  is  greater,  and  truer,  and  more  co  npe  1- 
ing  in  its  command,  than  any-we  shall  hear 
with  our  ears. 

In  locking  about  these  narrow  hillf .  this 
green  grass  that  we  sse  about  us  cove  is  the 
graves  in  which  dead  men  lie.  But  we  knew 
that  if  we  lift  our  hearts  to  their  gieat 
voice — we  shall  hear  the  dreams,  the  liop;s, 
and  the  achievements  of  this  mighty  Natlcn. 

We  krww  that  the  Tomb  of  tne  Un!:ncwa 
Soldier  standi  for  the  good  spirit  cf  the 
American  people. 

We  know  that  out  of  the  humility  w.th 
which  we  approach  this  tomb,  we  d:aw 
greater  faith  in  that  good  spirit. 

And  we  know  that  In  the  unyl::ld*n;» 
strength  of  this  Nation's  spirit,  there  lives 
our  best  assurance  of  freedom. 

It  is  not  Important  that  we  know  whore 
body  lies  within  this  marble  shrine.  It  is 
not  important  for  us  to  know  who  he  was 
while  he  still  lived.  No,  nor  what  he  did 
before  he  died. 

He  is  important  to  us  because  In  ijivlng 
his  life  he  gave  .so  unselfishly  to  the  fpirit 
of  this  Nation.  He  is  Important  bcca  :sc  in 
dying  he  has  given  enduring  life  to  tl.at  by 
which  we  live. 

Every  soldier,  every  citizen,  buried  liere  is 
equally  fixed  In  our  hearts.  So  also  art  those 
Americans  burled  tinder  their  white  markers 
in  fields  that  bear  the  names  of  battles  all 
ovrr  the  world. 

Just  as  there  Is  a  way  of  living,  so  ilso  is 
there  a  way  of  dying. 

To  live  by  beliefs  that  give  freedom.  Jus- 
tice, and  dignity  to  all — we  must  somUlmes 
be  prepared  to  defend  those  beliefs  with  our 
lives. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  we  shall  ren:  ember 
that  to  live  with  tolerance  and  good  will 
in  a  world  sick  with  hatred,  we  were  forced 
to  fight  that  hatred. 

In  dying  in  the  search  for  peace  they  left — 
by  their  example — a  bequest  to  the  Nation. 
Each  has  given  himself  to  the  greate  -  good 
of  his  people. 

What  more  could  be  asked  of  any  man? 

The  good  spirit  for  which  they  died  Is  part 
of  the  life  we  live  today. 

It  is  the  freedom  to  think,  the  freetiom  to 
speak,  the  freedom  to  pray — without  J  ear  or 
persecution. 

It  Is  the  right  of  parents  to  raise  their 
children  in  truth. 

It  is  the  right  of  youth  to  seek  Jobs  o:"  their 
choosing. 

It  is  the  right  of  all  men  to  be  judged  by 
achievement. 

It  is  the  right  of  men  to  ask  Justice  ol  other 
men. 

Throughout  our  long  past,  wars  for  sur- 
vival have  ravaged  both  the  youth  and  the 
wealth  of  this  Nation.  Again  and  again, 
arms  have  been  called  upon  to  rescue  us 
from  the  failures  of  diplomacy.  Again  and 
again  It  has  cost  the^  men  who  bear  those 
arms  their  health,  their  ambitions,  thei:-  lives. 

The  span  of  cur  Nation's  life  has  become 
the  chain  of  all  their  lives. 

That  chain  make§  a  mighty  bond  because 
each  link  is-  the  life  of  a  man  who  died  that 
it  might  hold.  The  chain  is  a  might3  bond 
because  its  strength  Is  the  strength  of  brave 
young  men. 

We  come  today  not  alone  to  honor  these 
graves.  We  come  not  alone  to  give  solace  to 
those  who  grieve  for  their  dead. 

Instead  we  come  to  ask  even  more  ol  those 
who, have  given  so  much. 

We  come  to  take  comfort  and  st -ength 
from  the  men  who  are  buried  here. 

V7e  come  to  learn,  if  we  can,  hov^  men 
might  live  as  charitably  together  In  peace 
as  they  died  for  each  other  In  war. 

The  uneasiness  we  feel  comes  from  a  gnaw- 
ing fear  of  failure.  Fear  that  the  peace  we 
sought  at  the  end  of  war  wiU  again  elude 
our  reach. 

The  symptoms  of  fear  are  all  about 
The  world  that  was  sick  with  hatred  is  now 
sick  with  starvation  and  famine. 
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Out  of  the  rubble  of  Axis  aggression  has 
emerged  the  distrust  and  suspicion  of  Allies. 

Already,  people  have  asked  themselves; 
What   has   the   war  accomplished? 

Let  them  remember  this: 

Wars  are  not  Instruments  of  achievement. 
They  destroy.     They  do  not  create. 

Wars  cannot  make  peace.  They  remove 
the  barriers  to  peace. 

Wars  cannot  outlaw  aggression.  They 
banish  the  threats  of  aggressors. 

This  war.  Just  ended,  has  done  Just  that. 

Germany  and  Japan  have  been  destroyed. 

Both  are  demolished  as  obstructions  to 
peace. 

Tliey  have  been  obliterated  as  aggressors. 

For  all  that  we  can  be  grateful. 

It  is  true  we  have  won  a  remarkable  vic- 
tory. But  there  is  a  difference  between  vic- 
tory and  peace. 

Victory  has  redeemed  the  mistakes  that  led 
to  war.  It  has  cleared  the  way  for  the  attain- 
ment of  peace.     It  has  not  secured  it. 

We  make  a  mistake  if  we  believe  that  with 
the  destruction  of  our  enemies,  we  have 
achieved  an  Immutable  pattern  for  peace. 

Pence  Is  part  of  human  progress.  Like 
progress  It  must  be  pursued.  And  like  prog- 
ress, it  requires  work. 

There  are  faint  hearts  who  point  to  the 
postwar  contest  of  nations  and  cry  that  the 
peace  has  already  been  lost.  They  delude 
themselves  in  thinking  the  peace  was  ever 
won. 

Peace  Is  not  won  by  war. 

We  shall  have  to  see  that  peace  can  only 
be  created  by  Intelligence,  by  realism,  by  sac- 
rifice, and  by  the  will  to  see  It  achieved. 

It  can  be  lost  by  timid  world  leadership  and 
by  the  premature  abandonment  of  our  armed 
strength.  It  can  be  lost  when  a  nation's  self 
interest  Is  permitted  to  smother  Its  world  role. 
It  can  be  lost  by  surrender  to  doubt.  It  can 
be  sold  out  by  suspicion. 

Above  all.  the  easiest  way  to  lose  the  peace 
Is  to  lose  It  by  default,  by  retreating  behind 
our  walls  to  live  In  dangerous  Isolation. 

With  the  defeat  of  our  enemies,  with  the 
establishment  of  United  Nations,  this  is  not 
the  time  for  despair,  but  a  time  for  hope. 
Ne^-er  in  all  world  history  have  we  had  a  better 
chance  to  achieve  peace. 

Contrasted  with  the  world  of  Imperialist 
ambition  in  which  we  lived  only  10  years  ago. 
the  world  that  we  find  today  gropes  hopefully 
for  cooperation  and  holds  at  least  promise  for 
enduring  peace. 

History  has  tatight  us  that  there  Is  no  easy 
road  to  peace.  Its  path  Is  more  devious  than 
the  well-mapped  road  to  Berlin. 

Remembering  this,  we  must  remember,  too, 
that  peace  suffers  set-backs.  During  the  war, 
we  clung  desperately  In  the  face  of  early  de- 
feats to  cur  insistence  on  Axis  surrender. 
Now  is  the  time  to  cling  as  doggedly — and 
with  continued  faith — in  the  eventual 
achievement  of  a  pattern  for  peace. 

This  is  a  time  for  hope,  rather  than  for  de- 
spair. It  is  a  time  for  frankness — a  time  for 
plain  statements  of  intentions  in  an  open 
search  for  amity.  It  is  a  time  to  anticipate 
the  causes  of  war  and  expose  them  to  discus- 
sion. 

Above  all.  It  Is  clear  that  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  work  with  all  our  hearts  and  with  all 
our  minds,  we  shall  not  find  peace.  And  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  peace, 
it  will  continue  to  escape  o\ir  reach. 

It  was  less  than  100  years  ago  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  confronted  with  the  terrible 
agony  of  war  between  the  States,  observed  in 
his  great  wisdom  that  "this  Government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free." 

Time  has  made  this  true  of  the  world  as 
well  as  a  nation. 

In  struggling  to  buUd  an  arch  of  peace  over 
the  misery  that  follows  war.  we  need  lift  our 
natlonal  Interests  to  a  new  level  of  world 
leadership. 

In  a  world  that  could  again  divide  itself  It 
is  a  time  for  nations  to  remember  that  peace 


cannot  endure  in  a  world  half  slave,  half 
free. 

It  Is  time  for  natloru  to  remember  that 
peace  cannot  endure  in  a  world  half  eaunt 
half  fat. 

It  Is  a  time  for  nations  to  remember  that 
peace  cannot  endure  in  a  world  half  naked. 
half  clothed. 

By  this  time  we  should  have  learned  that 
no  one  is  richer  by  war.  All  are  the  poorer. 
Including  the  victors. 

But  if  war  is  costly,  so  also  is  peace.  Until 
nation-s  know  that  peace  demands  its  price, 
they  shall  risk  future  conflicts. 

In  shouldering  a  fair  share  of  this  cost  we 
are  nonetheless  true  to  ourselves.  The  lives 
of  our  children  hang  upon  our  ability  to  find 
peace.  All  that  we  produce  will  mean  noth- 
ing  if  p-oduced  in  the  shadow  of  atomic  war. 
These  dead  have  already  shown  us  the  cost 
of  war.  By  their  death  tliey  have  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  strive  for  a  peace  that  may 
banish  war. 

To  give  anything  other  than  our  full  share 
In  the  achievement  of  this  peace  Is  to  break 
the  faith  we  held  with  them. 

Let  tis  this  day.  under  God.  dedicate  cur- 
selves  anew  to  building  a  world  In  which  toen 
may  live  in  freedom  without  fear. 


Memorial  Oak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTa 

Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  RANK3N.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day a  young  white  oak  tree  was  planted 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds  in  front  of  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  and  dedicated  to 
our  fallen  heroes  who  gave  their  lives  for 
their  country  in  World  War  n.  Around 
its  roots  was  placed  the  soil  from  each 
one  of  the  48  States  as  well  as  from  the 
Territories  and  insular  possessions. 
President  Truman  was  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent and  deliver  the  acceptance  spe<?ch, 
but  was  unable  to  attend.  I  was  asked  to 
be  present  and  to  represent  the  Presicent 
and  accept  this  tree  on  his  behalf. 

Under  pennission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  in- 
serting the  short  address  made  by  me 
on  that  occasion. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 

Mr.  RMfxiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  I  desire  to  accept  this  tcken 
of  your  patriotism  In  the  form  of  this  living 
oak  which  you  have  Just  planted,  nurtured 
by  soil  from  each  one  of  the  48  States  as  well 
as  from  the  Territories  and  insular  poMes- 
slons. 

It  is  an  all- American  tree,  and  the  soil 
which  you  have  placed  at  its  roots  Is  all- 
Amerlcan  soil.  It  will  be  a  symbol  of  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  all  the  American  people 
for  this,  the  greatest  Government  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  representative  of  the  American  Legion 
Auzliiary  which  si^onsored  this  magnani- 
mous gesture  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  It  is  dedicated  to  otir  fallen  heroes 
and  watered,  as  It  were,  by  the  tears  of  their 
sorrowing  loved  ones. 

In  accepting  It  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  ConfTcss 
of  the  United  SUtes,  I  should  like  to  dedi- 
cate it  also  to  the  futiue  generation.'!  of 
Americans. 
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This  OoTemment  Is  the  hope  of  clvUtea- 
tlon  today  and  wUl  be,  no  doubt,  lor  gener- 
ations to  come.  When  our  children  gather 
beneath  the  shadow  of  this  uml>rageous 
manifestation  of  your  gratitude,  to  look  upon 
the  dome  of  yonder  Capitol  and  contem- 
plate the  blessings  of  this  great  Republic, 
may  they  behold  a  Government  more  pow- 
erful tlian  the  Athena  of  Pericles  or  the 
Rome  of  Augustus,  more  splendid  than  the 
France  of  Louis,  or  the  Kn^and  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  more  beneficent  than  anything 
pictured  in  the  wildest  Utopian  dream,  and 
as  endrjing  as  the  eternal  hills,  as  she  goes 
down  to  the  future  leading  the  way  In  the 
onward  march  of  modem  progress  toward 
a  greater  era  of  peace,  happiness,  prograsa, 
and  prosperity  for  all  mankind. 

American  institutions  can  never  fail  as 
long  as  they  are  supported  by  the  patriotUm 
and  devotion  of  those  gloriovis  men  who  have 
offered  up  their  lives  in  her  catise,  and  by 
the  undying  devotion  of  the  untold  millions 
of  men.  women,  and  children  whose  love  for 
their  country  this  tree  will  symbollxe. 

This  Government  is  here  to  sUy.  and,  as 
Chief  Justice  MarshaU  once  said,  to  endura 
throughout  the  ages.  Those  alien  enemies 
that  now  attempt  to  undermine  and  destroy 
it  will  find  their  eflorta  no  more  effective  tn 
the  long  run  than  that  of  the  tiny  termites 
that  gnaw  at  the  base  of  Waahtngton's  Mon- 
ument have  on  the  destiny  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country. 

As  this  tree  grows  and  spreads  lU  branches 
and  points  its  towering  plnacle  heavenward, 
America  will  grow  in  power.  In  strength,  and 
in   Influence  throughout  the  world. 

If  I  might  borrow  from  the  lips  of  a  great 
English  poet  a  verse  dedicated  to  the  British 
Empire,  revise  It  and  appropriate  It  to  my 
own  country,  I  would  say: 

"All  our  past  acclaims  our  future;  Jefferson'a 
voice  and  Washington's  hand, 

Marshall's  faith  and  Franklin's  trust  in  thia 
our  chosen  and  chalnless  land, 

Bear  us  witness :  come  the  world  against  tier, 
America  yet  shall  stand!" 


Alien  Wealth  Here  Over  Twenty  Billionf^ 
Foreis:n  Ownership  of  American  Re- 
sources Doubled  During  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1946 

Mr,  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  own- 
ership of  American  wealth  by  foreigners 
has  long  since  passed  $20,000,000,000. 
With  the  proposed  settlements  cf  lend- 
lease  the  United  States  now  owes  more 
abroad  than  others  owe  to  us. 

Stated  another  way,  foreigners  today 
have  more  assets  and  more  financial 
power  in  America  than  ever  before. 

The  New  York  Times  article,  which 
concludes  these  remarks,  indicates  that 
foreign  holdings  in  the  United  States 
have  passed  $20,000,000,000. 

But  this  total  does  not  include  the 
speculative  gains  made  at  the  expense  of 
Americans  by  refugees  and  aliens  during 
the  war. 

It  is  probable  that  much  alien  "smart 
money,"  cunning  and  experienced  in  the 
art  of  manipulation  during  inflationary 
periods,  has  multiplied  itself  by  specula- 
tion in  the  stock  market,  real  estate,  and 
other  inflation  hedges. 
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could   furnish 
for  necessary 


These  gigantic  assets 
plenty  of  dollar  credits 
export  purposes  for  years. 

Instead,  the  administration  demands 
a  gigantic  inflationary  hand-out  to  Great 
Britain  at  a  time  when  no  American  can 
buy  the  things  he  needs  without  the  in- 
terference of  governmental  regimen- 
tation. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 
Alien  Stakes  Hem  Put  at  $20,000,000,000— 

Estimated  To  Be  Twice  as  Big  as  at  Start 

or  Was — Data  From  Oiticial  Sources 

(By  Kenneth  Austin) 

Foreigners  have  Increased  their  stake  In  the 
United  8tat«8  to  more  than  $20,000,000,000. 
without  allowing  for  appreciation  In  the 
value  of  securities  held  during  the  last  5  years, 
it  appears  from  a  study  of  the  United  States 
Treasury's  census  of  foreign -owned  assets  as 
of  June  14.  1941.  and  of  subsequent  changes 
In  the  position  reported  by  the  Treasury  and 
other  authorities. 

The  current  total  is  more  than  double  the 
foreign  holdings  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n  in  Europe  and  nearly  one-third  great- 
er than  mld-1941  total  disclosed  by  the 
Treasury  census.  It  Is  more  than  five  times 
the  total  at  the  close  of  1919,  some  months 
after  the  end  of  World  War  I,  and  compares 
with  more  than  t8.900.000.000  at  the  end  of 
1929  and  some  $5,400,000,000  at  the  close  of 
1B3S,  the  low  point  of  the  last  depression. 

CENSUS  BT  treasury 

Undertaken  principally  tp  determine  the 
nature  and  amount  of  foreign  holdings  with 
a  view  to  Implementing  the  freezing  controls 
to  safeguard  the  countries  that  were  victims 
of  Axis  agression,  the  Treasury's  census  was 
the  first  authentic  appraisal  of  the  nature 
and  amount  of  foreign  investments  and  de- 
posits in  this  country. 

Before  the  mid-1941  census,  we  had  only 
data  compiled  by  such  organizations  as  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  the  Treasviry  Department 
to  gauge  foreign  holdings  and  International 
movements  of  capital.  While  the  estimates 
were  made  carefully,  they  were  subject  to 
continuous  revisions  as  new  methods  were 
developed  and  new  sources  of  Information 
were  tapped. 

One  result  was  that  data  compiled  by  one 
agency  were  difficult  to  reconcile  with  figures 
supplied  by  another.  Furthermore,  com- 
parisons for  more  than  a  few  years  have  been 
unsatisfactory  with  respect  to  the  estimates 
of  a  single  offlcial  agency.  Even  although 
the  estimates  do  not  appear  to  have  got  too 
far  off  the  track  at  any  given  time  It  may  be 
added  that  they  could  not  reflect  adequately 
the  constantly  changing  market  values  or 
other  fluctuations  In  worth  of  foreign  hold- 
ings. 

The  Treasury  Department  notes  that  "the 
conclusion  Is  Inescapable  •  •  •  that 
data  and  estimates  currently  available  (end 
of  1945)  with  respect  to  foreign  deposit  ac- 
counts and  security  holdings  are  reasonably 
accurate  for  general  use  and  as  the  basis  of 
policy  decisions.  More  accurate  data  are 
needed,  however,  regarding  accounts  payable 
'^  by  United  Sutes  enterprises.  Interests  In 
estates  and  trusts,  and  Interests  In  foreign- 
controlled  United  States  enterprises." 

Likewise,  the  Treasury  notes  that  there  la 
■till  an  unexplained  "residual"  In  the  Com- 
merce Department's  records  of  our  balance  of 
International  payments.  This  residual  con- 
tains such  items  as  the  following:  Changes  of 
domicile  from  foreign  to  domestic  by  persons 
with  deposits  in  United  States  banks,  foreign 
purchases  of  real  estate  and  other  assets  not 
Included  in  the  current  reporting  mecha- 
nisms, foreign  purchases  of  securities  and 
holdings  of  cash  balances  by  agents  who  are 
not  Included  among  those  reporting  cur- 
rently, and  deposits  held  by  nooreportlng 


persona  In  the  United  States  for  foreign  ac- 
counts. 

'  The  Treasury  not  only  finds  that  It  cannot 
•assign  numerical  values  to  the  foregoing 
Items,  but  also  that  there  are  still  other  ele- 
menU  of  the  "residual"  which  are  not  ex- 
plained. It  is  considered  probable  that  many 
of  the  Items  under  this  general  heading  come 
under  the  loose  description  of  "refugee  opera- 
tions," which  experienced  financiers  assert 
Have  attained  considerable  proportions  as  to 
both  initial  amount  and  subsequent  profits, 
particularly  in  the  last  4  years. 

DIVISION  or  HOLDINGS 

The  census  data  revealed  that  more  than 
132.000  foreign  Individuals  had  assets  valued 
at  nearly  $2,600,000,000  and  23.000  foreign 
corporations  property  valued  at  about  $8,000,- 
000,C00  in  mld-1941.  "Thousands  of  persons 
held  assets  amounting  to  less  than  $5,000," 
the  Treasury  recorded.  "While  the  foreign 
Interests  in  American  corporations  were  large 
in  value,  it  can  be  stated  definitely  that  they 
did  not  represent  control  over  any  large  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry  of  this  country." 

Starting  at  $12,738,700,000  the  aggregate 
foreign  holdings  at  June  14,  1941,  the  Treas- 
ury did  not  Include  therein  $1,916,000,000  of 
gold  ear-marked  for  foreign  account,  since  we 
were  mainly  the  custodians,  nor  $890,500,000 
of  foreign  securities  held  in  this  country  on 
behalf  of  foreign  owners.  Since  exclusion  of 
"deposits"  might  apply  quite  reasonably  also 
to  bank  deposits  or  brokerage  balances,  the 
present  analysis  includes  such  items  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  total  of  $15,545,200,000  for  the  foreign 
position  at  mid-1941  and  a  total  of  $20,307,- 
000,000  for  end-1945. 

The  latter  figure  is  conservative  for  many 
reasons,  chief  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: It  does  not  allow  for  the  "residual" 
Items,  which  the  Treasury  was  unable  to 
evaluate;  It  does  not  allow  for  Increases  In 
stock  and  bond  market  values  during  recent 
years,  which  have  been  substantial;  It  does 
not  appraise  the  value  of  patents,  trade- 
marks, copyrights,  franchises,  and  conces- 
sions. However,  the  total  does  allow  for  for- 
eign assets  vested  as  a  war  measure  in  the 
Allen  Property  Custodian  and  for  the  sale  of 
certain  substantial  Interests  by  British  hold- 
ers In  obtaining  dollars  In  the  early  war 
years. 

There  Is  no  Indication  of  any  "flight  from 
the  dollar"  In  the  data  consulted  In  making 
this  survey.  On  the  contrary,  net  Inflow  of 
foreign  funds  from  the  end  of  1944  to  No- 
vember 30,  1945.  was  $933,000,000. 


Caned  Old  Feed  and  Seed  Loans 


EX1*ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
years  from  1931  to  1937  inclusive  the 
Government  made  feed  and  seed  loans 
to  the  drought  stricken  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West.  It  took  a  lien  on  the  crops 
and  on  the  cattle. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment undoubtedly  not  to  go  beyond  that 
lien.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  has  gone  far  be- 
yond that.  It  is  attempting  not  only  to 
collect  these  loans  from  widows  and 
orphans,  whose  husbands'  and  fathers' 
homes  they  took  by  mortgage  foreclosure, 
but  is  even  trying  to  collect  from  the  re- 
turning veterans  of  World  War  II,  the 


Indebtedness  in  some  cases  of  the  de- 
parted father. 

During  this  same  period  we  gave  the 
city  people  relief  but  we  did  not  ask 
any  lien  on  their  earnings.  During  this 
same  period  we  gave  WPA  relief.  We 
asked  nothing  in  return,  but  when  it 
came  to  the  farmer  we  demanded  a 
lien,  and  now.  not  satisfied  with  that 
lien,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is 
attempting  to  collect  these  old  feed  and 
seed  loans  with  interest  at  6  percent. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  year 
we  passed  a  law  authorizing  tliem  to 
make  compromises  and  get  rid  of  these 
old  feed  and  seed  loans  ty  charging  them 
ofl  the  books.  But  Shylock  nev(  r  went 
after  his  pound  of  flesh  With  more  venge- 
ance than  the  Farm  Credit  Adm  nistra- 
tion  with  its  collection  brigade. 

These  old  feed  and  seed  loans  should 
long  ago  have  been  canceled,  bat  it  is 
not  too  late  to  do  justice  now.  I  have 
a  resolution  pending  to  cancel  tliem.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  there  are  enough 
Members  of  Congress,  who  believe  in  jus- 
tice when  dealing  with  agriculture,  the 
same  as  we  Members  who  represent  agri- 
culture, believe  in  justice  when  we  deal 
with  city,  industrial,  and  labor  problems. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  and  labor  of  my  State: 

State  of  North  Dakoia, 

BiaTiorcfc. 
Congressman  William  Lxmkk. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lemke:  I  wish  to  submit  to  you 
and  Congress  a  statement  with  regaid  to  the 
old  feed  and  seed  loans  which  were  made 
by  the  Government  to  the  drought -stricken 
farmers  during  the  period  frbm  1931  on  up 
to  1937. 

Some  of  these  loans  have  already  been 
paid  back  by  the  farmers  that  were  best 
able  to  pay.  but  a  greater  number  of  them 
are  stUl  delinquent;  the  reason  for  this  de- 
linquency, through  the  north-central  section 
of  this  Nation  especially.  Is  the  fact  that 
while  crops  have  been  generally  good  and 
prices  fair,  nature  In  the  form  of  hail  storms 
and  various  Insects  which  damage  crops, 
over  which  the  farmer  has  had  no  control, 
has  not  been  too  kind.  Therefore,  most  of 
the  farmers  have  been  unable  to  pay  or  at 
least  make  any  substantial  payment  on  these 
loans.  In  all  fairness  to  those  pec  pie  who 
made  these  loans  and  since  that  time  have 
been  unable  to  make  payment  on  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  just  and  fair 
thing  for  Congress  to  now  enact  some  law. 
to  settle  these  feed  and  seed  loans  with  the 
farmers  on  a  reasonable  basis,  or  In  cases 
where  necessary,  cancel  them.  Thise  loans 
have  run  long  enough,  and  those  tliat  could 
pay  have  done  so.  Those  that  have  not  paid 
have  been  financially  unable  to  do  s<).  I  will 
point*  out  again  that  in  many  cases  the 
Interest  on  the  loan  amoimts  to  as  much 
now  as  the  original  loan. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point  clear  to 
you  and  Congress,  and  that  Is  the  loyalty  of 
the  farmer  to  the  land.  When  thiise  loans 
were  made,  they  were  entered  Into  In  good 
faith:  everyone  hoped  that  a  crop  could  be 
raised  which  would  be  beneficial  bo'.h  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  Government.  This  failed; 
the  crop  failed  entirely.  The  famer  ful- 
filled his  contract  by  putting  in  his  :rop  In  a 
good  manner,  cultivating  and  taking  as  good 
care  of  it  as  It  was  poeslble  for  him  to  do. 
The  Government  had  first  lien  on  this  crop. 
However,  all  the  security  was  wiped  out  year 
after  year.  There  were  absolutelj  no  re- 
turns to  the  farmer.  He  did  not  receive 
anything  for  his  work,  to  say  nothLng  about 
having  money  to  pay  on  a  loan,    heverthe- 
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less,  the  farmers  and  their  families  stayed 
on  their  land;  In  fact,  they  made  a  desper- 
ate battle  to  stay  there  and  tuffered  in- 
numerable hardships.  Very  few  people  have 
any  conception  as  to  what  these  people 
went  through  to  sustain  li'e  when  drought 
and  depression  struck  this  country.  Due  to 
the  heroic  effort  that  was  made  by  the  farm- 
ers and  their  families  and  the  deep  priva- 
tion they  went  through,  they  were  there  to 
fill  the  place  when  the  climatic  conditions 
changed  and  Divine  Providence  again 
blessed  that  portion  of  the  Nation  that  hr.d 
been  a  dust  bowl  for  several  years.  Then 
the  farmers  began  to  produce  good  crops, 
and  the  crops  produced  added  to  the  wealth 
of  this  Nation.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  farmers  of  our  country  have  done  a  most 
outstanding  Job  in  producing  food  not  only 
for  this  Nation  and  our  armed  forces,  but 
also  for  our  Allies. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  hardships  and  suffer- 
ing which  these  farmers  and  their  families 
have  gone  through,  both  financially  and 
otherv.ise,  it  certainly  can  no  more  than  be 
reasonable  to  ask  that  definite  action  b3 
taken  by  Congress  at  this  time  to  make 
definite  provisions  that  these  old  feed-and- 
seed  lo.^ns  be  settled  up  on  a  pcrcentag3 
basis  or  by  outright  cancellations  in  cases 
where  the  farmer  is  unable  to  pay  without 
Jeopardizing  his  credit  in  so  doing.  Con- 
gress has  been  very  generous  in  helping 
other  nations,  and  certainly  they  ought  to 
be  willing  to  give  som*'  help  when  help  is 
needed  by  citizens  of  our  own  country.  I  do 
not  want  to  believe  that  Congress  will  reject 
a  reasonable  proposal  to  a  fair  settlement 
or  an  outright  cancellation  of  these  leans. 
A  bill  should  be  passed  by  Congress  at  once 
to  settle  this  controversy  once  and  for  all, 
thus  giving  the  farmer  some  consideration 
for  his  faithfulness  to  the  land  and  for  the 
wonderful  service  each  one  has  given  to  this 
Nation. 

I  trust,  Congressman  Lemke.  that  you  will 
give  every  effort  to  see  that  justice  is  done 
in  that  matter. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Math  Dahl. 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Labor. 

Here  is  one  of  hundreds  of  letters  I 
have  received: 

Dear  Mr.  Lemke:  Have  your  letter  of  April 
2.  1945,  and  accordingly  will  write  you  and 
also  send  you  a  letter  which  the  United  States 
attorney  sent  me  before  they  sued  me.  You 
will  note  that  they  have  pretty  near  as  much 
interest  as  principal.  I  worked  with  my  wife 
and  children  day  and  night  to  pay  for  the 
taxes  in  those  bad  years.  I  ran  behind  In 
Interest  on  my  Federal  loan.  They  threat- 
ened to  foreclose!  Then  the  county  threat- 
ened to  foreclose  on  the  taxes.  We  strug- 
gled along  and  started  to  pay  all  we  raised 
from  the  farm — just  scratched  out  a  bare 
living.  We  had  some  fair  crops  and  the  taxes 
are  now  paid,  also  the  Interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral loan.  Never  had  any  crops  from  the 
seed  that  I  seeded  of  those  Government  seed 
loans.  About  3  years  ago  I  took  sick  and 
had  two  operations  in  4  days,  and  never  did 
get  over  that,  and  had  to  rent  the  farm  and 
get  now  half  crop  share  with  still  the  Federal 
loan  on  band. 

I  send  you  letter  herewith  that  you  may 
return. 

Unable  to  work  any  more;  I  am  now  67 
years  old.  Is  it  possible  that  such  things  as 
this  exist  where  the  United  States  charges 
full  Interest  to  our  i>eople.  gets  Judgments, 
and  worry  us  to  death,  and  Congress  would 
loan  billions  to  foreigners  without  Interest 
and  np  security? 

I  would  like  to  have  you  get  a  resolution 
through  that  such  jijdgments  against  our 
people  for  theee  seed  loans  be  canceled. 
These  seed  loans  were  no  help  to  us  at  aU. 


Here  is  another  letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Lemke:  Enclosed  find  a  letter 
from  the  Emergency  Crcp  and  Fee<l  Loan 
Office.  Sometime  ago  I  made  them  an  offer 
of  $30  as  payment  in  full  on  my  loan.  You 
can  see  what  he  has  to  say.  Admits  that 
they  have  the  power  to  cancel,  but  would  still 
like  to  bleed  a  turnip. 

I  have  a  friend  who  lost  a  son  in  the  serv- 
ice, the  same  as  I  did.  He  Is  going  to  tel". 
them  when  the  foreigners  pay  their  debts  he 
will  try  and  pay  some  of  his  feed  leans.  I 
>  think  I  will  do  the  same  and  tell  tliem  to 
return  my  $30.    What  is  your  advice? 

Thanking  you  again  for  all  you  have  done 
In  tryin?;  to  cancel  these  loans,  I  remain. 
Your  friend. 

J.  D.  Edwards. 
Frazee,  IJinn. 

Here  is  the  reply  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  If  it  were  not  so  bu- 
reaucratic and  ridiculous  and  at  the  same 
time  tragic,  it  might  be  excusable.  Here 
is  a  farmer  whose  gross  income  for  him- 
self and  family  is  $750  a  year,  farms  a 
little  80-acre  farm  in  Minnesota.  He  an- 
ticipates a  gross  income  of  $850  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  yet  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, which  in  effect,  is  the  Gov- 
^ernment  of  the  United  States,  tries  to 
get  some  more  blood  out  of  a  turnip  and 
in  the  next  breath  that  same  Govern- 
ment makes  a  loan  of  $1.370, COO ,000  to 
France  and  wants  to  make  a  loan  of 
$4,400,000,000  to  Great  Britain. 

May  I  suggest  a  trickery  in  the  last 
paragraph  "applied  $30.02  on  your  loan 
as  partial  payment"  in  place  of  return- 
ing it.  It  is  about  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment becomes  as  honest  with  its  people 
as  it  expects  its  people  to  be  with  it. 
These  Joans  should  have  been  canceled 
long  ago.  They  never  were  intended  to 
go  beyond  the  lien.  Read  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration's  reply: 

Emergency  Crop  and  Feed 
Loan  OiricE.  United  States 
Department  op  Acricultore, 

Farm  Credit  Administration, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  November  5,  194S. 
Mr.  John  D.  Edwards. 

Frazee.  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards:  We  have  given  careful 
and  sympathetic  consideration  to  your  ap- 
plication for  a  compromise  settlement  of  ycur 
indebtedness,  but  we  are  imable  to  ap- 
prove your  offer  of  $30.02  as  payment  In  full. 

Public  Law  518.  which  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  his  duly  appointed 
representatives  to  cancel,  adjust,  or  com- 
promise Indebtedness  arising  from  loans 
made  pursuant  to  the  several  acts  of  Con- 
gress enumerated  in  section  2  of  the  law. 
provides  that  there  must  be  a  showing  on 
the  part  of  the  debtor  that  he  Is  unable  to 
pay  his  indebtedness  in  full  and  has  no  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  being  able  to  do  so. 

The  application  which  you  submitied  and 
our  Independent  Investigation  show  that  you 
are  the  owner  of  80  acres  of  land  and  that 
you  are  actively  engaged  in  farming,  from 
which  source  you  have  had  approximate  in- 
comes of  $750  the  past  2  years  and  antici- 
pate an  Income  of  $850  this  year.  You  show 
very  little  Indebtedness  other  than  that 
against  your  land  and  to  this  office.  We  be- 
lieve It  reasonable  to  assume  that  you  will 
be  able  to  continue  farming  for  a  number  of 
years  and  that  from  future  Income  you  have 
the  prospective  abUlty  to  either  pay  In  full 
or  substantially  reduce  your  Indebl^edness. 
In  view  of  this  and  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  518  above  referred  to.  we  can  find  no 
authority  under  the  law  to  compromise  ycur 
Indebtedness  upon  the  payment  cf  only 
$30.02. 


It  is  and  always  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
office  to  give  due  conslderaUon  to  the  finan- 
cial circumstances  of  each  borrower  and  to 
regulate  our  requesu  for  payments  In  ac- 
cordance with  ability  to  pay.  We  appreciate 
that  your  Income  is  insufficient  for  you  to  ar- 
range for  the  full  payment  of  your  indebted- 
ness at  one  time.  However,  in  line  with  cur 
policy.  It  would  be  our  suggestion  that  you 
authorize  us  to  apply  the  $30.02  which  you 
forwarded  as  a  compromise  settlement,  uoon 
your  account  as  a  partial  payment  and  that 
you  make  periodic  payments  from  future 
income  la  accordance  with  your  ability. 
Very  truly  jrours. 

L.  C.  STRK/.Tn. 

Regional  Manager. 


Floor  Space  Equivalent  to  223,000  FItc- 
Room  Homes  Occupied  by  Government 
Agencies 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  In- 
teresting but  most  disturbing  to  note  how 
the  administration  lags  in  reducing  the 
wartime  spending.  Sx  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  F-ederal  Government 
occupied  68.277.000  scuare  feet  of  leased 
floor  space  throughout  the  country.  On 
VJ-day,  Augu.st  1945.  this  total  had  in- 
creased to  227.8OO,0C0  square  feet.  Think 
of  it,  227,800,000  square  feet  occupied  by 
the  Government.  IXiring  the  ensuing 
months  from  August  1945  to  February  20, 
1946,  the  last  date  for  which  the  figures 
are  obtainable,  only  4,000,000  square  feet 
of  this  tremendous  total  have  been  relin- 
quished, according  to  newspaper  reports 
from  the  Public  Buildings  Administration. 

In  New  York  City  26  Government 
agencies  and  bureaus  occupied  in  excess 
of  6,000.000  square  feet  of  rented  space  as 
late  as  February  this  year,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  total  office 
space  in  that  city,  and  we  are  told  that 
as  fast  as  one  Government  agency  re- 
leases space  another  Government  agency 
moved  in.  Either  the  New  Deal  does  not 
want  to  cut  expenses  or  they  do  not  know 
how. 

We  know  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  223.000.C00  square  feet  of  space  could 
be  released  almost  immediately  if  a  little 
intelligent  action  would  be  taken  by  the 
administration,  thus  making  over  100.- 
000,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  avail- 
able to  relieve  the  housing  shortage  for 
our  veterans  and  other  Americans  who 
are  so  badly  in  need  of  a  place  to  live 
right  now.  Also,  to  make  room  for  pri- 
vate business  places  at  a  time  when  the 
administration  has  almost  brought  new 
commercial  construction  to  a  standstill. 

There  is  approximately  1.000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  in  a  normal  5  room 
home.  So.  when  we  reduce  this  223.- 
000,000  square  feet  to  more  easily  imder- 
stood  figures,  or  in  terms  of  normal  sizsd 
dwellings,  we  find  the  space  occupied  by 
Government  agencies  is  the  equivalent  of 
223.000  homes.  That  is  hard  to  believe, 
but  it  is  true. 
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Now,  If  half  that  space  were  released 
It  could  b<>  converted  Into  homes  for 
over  100.000  veterans,  that  In  Itself  would 
be  a  big  step  in  solving  the  problem  and 


our  clty>  and  others  have  made  great  rec- 
urda  In  World  War  II  for  bravery  and  hero- 
ism. 

Our  political  history  Is  a  great  chapter. 
We  uU  kiiow  of  our  Presidents:  Jucksun  the 


am  sure.  Tennesscnns  ore  proud  of  their 
achievements.  They  look  forward  With  re- 
newed vigor  and  ambition. 

In  CO  years  the  two-hundredth  anniversary 
of  our  Stale  will  be  celebrated.    I  can  vlsual- 

i—   .__.  >„..il.      r>...,K,.V>lv    fr.ini    t)\U    VPrv    KM1> 
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The  company  to  which  I  am  referring 
Is  the  Pacific  American  Steel  Iron  Corp.. 
an  organization  on  the  Pacific  coast 
compo.«;cd  of  men  who  have  for  a  period 
of  over  50  years  examined,  acquired,  and 


they  find  it  impossible  to  produce  iron 
and  steel  In  the  West  and  that  they 
regret  being  compelled  to  close  do\m  the 
Geneva  plants.  Then  will  come  a  period 
during  which  the  steel  mills  will  be  moved 


land  of  the  Magyar,  the  Crech.  the  Slo- 
vak, the  Serb,  the  Croat,  the  Ruthenlan. 
the  Rumanian,  and  a  number  of  lesser 
tribal  units  such  as  the  Slovene  and  Dal- 

mjltlan        HlinCBrv   Ic   th/»   mnthovlonH    nt 
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Now.  If  half  that  space  were  released 
It  could  bo  converted  Into  homes  for 
over  100,000  veterans,  that  In  Itself  would 
be  a  bid  stop  In  solving  the  problem  and 
it  cnuld  be  done  economically  and 
qufckly. 

Right  here  In  WashlnRton.  D.  C.  sev- 
eral large  apartment  houses,  such  as  the 
Dupont  Circle  Apartments  taken  over  by 
the  Government  during  the  war,  could 
and  should  be  immediately  relinquished, 
thus  making  homes  for  several  hundred 
families.  The  same  is  true  in  almost 
every  large  city  In  the  United  States. 

If  Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt.  the  boss  man  of 
the  housing  program,  Is  as  anxious  as 
he  aays  he  Is  to  Rct  homes  for  veterans. 
he  will  do  something  about  this  unwar- 
ranted space  hording  by  Government 
and  do  it  now. 


Ttnnt ••#•  CtUbratfi  ISO  Ytari  of 
Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TINNK-<UIXC 

IN  THK  HOUSI  OP  RIPRniNTATIVBS 

Saturday,  May  25,  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow,  throughout  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, people  will  celebrate  150  years  of 
lUtehood  of  the  Volunteer  State.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
an  I  ddre.M  delivered  on  the  accompllsh- 
mrntu  of  the  Slat*'  of  Tennessee  by  J. 
Pope  Dyer,  head  of  the  history  depart- 
ment of  Central  High  School,  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn.    The  address  is  as  follows; 

We  are  soon  to  celebrate  the  Mtqulcenlen* 
nlal  of  Tenneaaee— in  other  words  150  years 
of  statehood.  It  was  June  1,  1796.  that  Ten- 
became  a  State,  the  sixteenth  to  be 


admitted.  It  had  only  a  few  counties  then. 
The  population  then  was  only  a  few  thou- 
sand. Now  we  have  95  counties  and  about 
3.000.000  population.  I  should  explain  that 
Tennessee  had  at  one  time  96  counties  but 
James  County  was  consolidated  with  Ham- 
ilton (our  own  county).  This  was  a  great 
event  in  political  history  since  it  was  the 
first  example  of  county  consolidation  in 
American  history.  I  am  told  by  historians. 

Tennessee  is  about  550  miles  long  and 
about  110  miles  wide.  It  Is  about  42.000 
square  miles  in  area.  The  geographical  cen- 
ter of  Tennessee  is  near  Murfreesboro.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1769  by  William 
Bean  and  the  first  white  child  to  be  born  In 
Tennessee  was  Russell  Bean.  He  was  not 
particularly  a  great  credit  in  later  life  to  his 
noble  birth.     Jonesboro  is  the  oldest  town. 

East  Tennessee  was  settled  first  and  we  all 
know  much  about  the  early  settlements 
around  Jonesboro  and  Watauga,  the  first  in 
.Tennessee.  Such  men  as  John  Sevier.  Wil- 
liam Bean,  and  James  Robertson,  played  a 
prominent  role  In  our  eaxly  Tennessee  his- 
tory. 

Our  forefathers  were  good  fighters  and 
probably  that  is  one  explanation  why  the 
tradition  has  been  so  nobly  upheld  in  all 
recent  wars.  Early  fighters  like  Crockett  at 
the  Alamo:  Sevier  as  an  Indian  fighter:  Jack- 
son end  Houston,  Farragut  and  numerous 
others  could  be  mentioned  as  great  heroes, 
as  well  as  Alvln  C.  York,  whom  General 
Pershing  called  the  greatest  hero  of  World 
War  I.     Huff,  Cooley,  McGarity,  Coolidge  (of 


our  city)  and  others  have  made  great  rec- 
ords In  World  War  II  for  bravery  and  hero- 
lam. 

Our  political  history  is  a  great  chnpler. 
We  all  know  of  our  Presidents:  Juckson  the 
7th  President.  Polk  the  11th  President,  and 
Johnson  the  17th  President.  It  has  been 
■old  that  Tennessee  ruled  the  Nation  from 
1830  to  1850.  If  it  did  we  must  remember 
that  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  loader  during 
ihut  period  and  did  ns  much  as  any  man 
In  American  hUtory  to  help  the  common 
man  to  participate  fully  in  the  civic,  mili- 
tary, and  political  uffnlra.  of  his  community 
und  Nation.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  John  Bell,  the  great  Whig  lender, 
was  a  Tennessenn  of  that  period. 

In  modern  times  such  great  citizens  as 
Cordell  Hull  (ex-Beoretary  of  State),  jHmos 
C.  McReynolda,  and  Wiley  RutledKc  - 
bupreme  Court  members— are  very  well 
known  and  brlnH  fame  to  our  8tatP, 

As  I  think  of  the  history  «if  our  State.  I 
recall  that  there  was  a  terrible  feud  and 
hatred  betwert\  John  Hfvfer,  our  first  gov- 
ernor.  and  Andrew  Juckmm,  which  always 
was  a  potential  duel  wherever  ihey  met; 
that  Bam  Houston  left  Tennriwee  a  greatly 
dlacournKcd  man,  but  made  his  great  name 
fur  ouutandlnK  service  to  the  btato  of  Texas; 
that  David  Crucliett.  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  battle  of  the  Alamo,  was  one  of  the 
bitterest  foes  of  Andrew  Jackson,  remnrklng. 
"I  refune  to  wear  the  collar  of  another  man." 
Tljat  Admiral  David  Farragut  demonstrated 
the  highest  type  of  courage  when  In  com- 
mand of  a  fieet  he  refused  to  be  blulTed  when 
told  that  torpedoes  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River— he  uttered  some  very 
strong  language;  that  one  of  the  most  color- 
fill  political  campaigns  In  American  history 
was  the  race  for  governor  between  two 
brothers  In  1886.  Bob  and  Alf  Taylor.  This 
has  been  called  the  War  of  the  Roses;  and 
that  General  MncArthur  came  to  our  fair 
(ttate  to  select  his  wife. 

We  have  always  been  famous  In  war  ae 
our  itlcknamc.  "The  Volunteer  State."  Indi- 
cates. As  you  know  In  the  Mexican  War. 
Tennesseans  far  exceeded  their  quota  for 
volunteers  and  were  given  that  sobriquet. 

In  Tennessee  we  have  produced  a  lot  of 
firsts — but  one  you  know  about  Is  Miles  Dar- 
den.  the  largest  man  on  record.  He  weighed 
over  1.000  pounds  at  the  time  of  his  death  In 
Henderson  County  In  1857.  He  was  7  feet  6 
Inches  tall. 

Tennessee  produced  the  worst  criminals  in 
history — the  notorious  Harps  brothers  of 
Knox  County.  They  killed  men.  women,  and 
children.  A  noted  criminal.  John  A.  Mur- 
rell.  lies  burled  within  a  short  distance  of 
Hamilton  County. 

Tennessee's  mountains,  the  Appalachians, 
are  rich  in  beauty  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. Reelfoot  Lake  Is  the  paradise  of 
hunters  and  fishermen. 

Our  educational  institutions  are  growing 
and  some  of  the  finest  schools  in  America  can 
be  found  in  Tennessee.  The  University  of 
Tennessee.  Peabody  College,  and  Vanderbilt 
are  only  a  few  schools  for  the  whites.  Ma- 
herry,  A.  &  I.,  and  Flsk  are  well  known  for 
Negroes.  Three  United  States  Commissioners 
of  Education  were  Tennesseans — Eaton,  Clax- 
ton,  and  Tigrett. 

Our  industrial  opportunities  are  unlimited. 
The  TVA  offers  navigation  and  electrical 
advantages.  Oak  Ridge,  with  the  laboratory 
manufacturing  the  atomic  bomb  which  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima,  put  our  State  on  the  map 
throughout  the  world. 

Our  State  has  a  glorious  history  in  war, 
politics,  industry,  and  education.  We  can- 
not trust  the  past  too  much.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  greatness  for  Tennesseans  have  not 
been  reduced;  they  have  been  Increased. 
Th;  challenge  Is  to  the  young  people  of  this 
school  and  every  like  school  to  carry  on  in  an 
ever-expanding  manner  the  past  achieve- 
ments.    You  are  equal  to  the  challenge,  I 


am  sure.  Tennesseans  ore  proud  of  their 
achievements.  They  look  forward  witli  re- 
newed vigor  and  ambition. 

In  CO  years  the  two-lmnUredth  anniversary 
of  our  sinle  will  be  celebrated.  I  can  visual- 
ize some  youth,  probably  from  thlj  very  stu- 
dent body,  returning  to  Tennessee  from  the 
White  House  to  deliver  the  main  address  on 
that  occasion.  I  hope  that  that  peison  Is  In 
this  audience  now.  That  dream  is  n(  t  an 
Impossibility— It  can  be  a  reality.  I  certainly 
hope  £0. 


Acceptance  of  Bid  of  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  for  Geneva  Steel  Plant 

REMARKS 

I  r 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WAajlINOTON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiday's 
newspapers  Inform  us  that  the  War  As- 
sets Corporation  hn.s  awarded  the  Qt-ncva 
steel  plant  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  accepting  the  corporation's  b.d  for 
thl.s  plant. 

I  urn  told  this  gives  the  corporation 
a  complete  monopoly  In  Iron  and  steel 
production  in  the  West. 

I  am  also  told  that  the  antitrust  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
for  some  months  carried  on  a  study  of 
the  Geneva  steel  plant  from  all  angles, 
its  coiistructlon,  costa  of  raw  materials, 
cost  of  production,  markets,  and  so  forth, 
and  of  Its  relation  to  the  steel  intustry 
of  the  West  and  that  Ita  findings  are  such 
that  if  made  public,  there  would  De  no 
po.s.sibility  of  any  sort  of  bid  being  ac- 
cepted from  the  corporation.  I  hope 
this  report  will  be  published. 

There  were  seven  bids  in  all  for  the 
Geneva  plant,  one  withdrawn  at  in- 
ception. Among  these  bids  is  one  that 
offers  about  the  same  as  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  adds  another  offer  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Government  goes  along  with 
them,  the  entire  amount  of  the  people's 
money  here  invested — stated  in  all  Gov- 
ernment publications  that  have  come  to 
my  notice  up  to  this  week  as  $202,493.- 
208.  By  a  private  engineering  firm  the 
amount  is  placed  at  approximately  $198.- 
000.000  and  now  by  the  Government  as 
"$191,210,307  after  deductions  for  sales 
and  transfers." 

The  offer  to  permit  the  Government  to 
collect  the  entire  amount  loaned  is  quite 
novel  here  and  a  precedent  of  this  kind 
would  of  course  be  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  eastern  bankers  that  control  the  Na- 
tion's industrial  set-up.  However,  to  re- 
pay the  Government  all  the  money  it 
loans  out  is  practiced  in  such  countries 
as  Holland.  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Great 
Britain — to  my  knowledge — and  no 
doubt  there  are  other  countries  equally 
honest  in  their  transactions  between 
government  and  industry. 

The  engineer  in  charge  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  experienced  iron  and  steel 
engineers  and  he  will  have  as  consultants 
two  wcrld-famcus  eastern  engineering 
firms.  Under  such  leadership  there  can 
be  no  loss — the  reputations  of  these  men 
and  firms  would  not  permit  a  loss. 
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The  company  to  which  I  am  referring 
is  the  Pacific  American  Steel  Iron  Corp., 
an  organization  on  the  Pacific  coast 
composed  of  men  who  have  for  a  period 
of  over  50  years  examined,  acquired,  and 
developed  iron  ores,  limerock.  coal,  and 
alloy  mineral.s— from  Ala.ska  to  Mexico, 
and  who  have  financed  their  enterprises 
time  and  again  up  to  an  aggregate  of 
$195,000.000— always  to  And  each  trans- 
action .stopped  by  the  Morgan-United 
States  Steel  Corp. 

The  evidence  of  this  was  presented  be- 
fore the  Truman  committee  In  1942  and 
is  recorded  In  hearing  14  of  that  com- 
mittee's work. 

They  now  find  this  giant  eastern  mo- 
nopoly about  to  be  hung  over  the  Pacific 
coast  from  Utah— and  they  are  anxious. 

I  might  refer  here  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp. 'a  bid  on  Geneva- -how  they 
bring  In  again  and  again  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  respon.slble  for  the  building  of 
that  plant.    In  the  bid  It  Is  staled:     ■ 

In  1041  the  Oovernment  decided  on  lu  own 
limlatlvf  and  in  the  nntlonal  interest  to  con- 
struct a  eteol  plant  In  the  far  Weot. 

And  again: 

United  Stales  Bleel  was  requested  by  the 
Oovcrimient  to  design  and  construct  the 
plant. 

And  again: 

United  Slates  Steel  was  later  acked  by  the 
Oovernment  to  operate  the  plant. 

I  assume  that  all  this  about  being  asked 
by  the  Oovernment  la  injected  to  show 
how  sclf-sacriflclng  these  gentlemen  were 
during  the  war  and  thus  establish  a 
priority  of  claim  on  the  Oeneva  Steel 
plant.   And  so,  let  us  look  at  the  picture. 

"The  Oovernment "  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  refers  to  was  the  Steel  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Production  Board, 
manned,  staffed  almost  in  its  entirety  by 
employees  of  the  corporation  who  were 
In  a  position  to  protect  and  advance  the 
corporation's  Interests.  So  much  for 
their  peculiar  claim  of  being  asked  by  the 
Gcvernment. 

Around  the  year  1923  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  purchased  the  Columbia  steel 
blast  furnace  unit  at  Provo.  Utah,  a  600- 
ton  furnace.  Mr.  H.  A.  Brassert  built  this 
furnace  and  before  doing  so.  carried  on 
the  required  examinations  of  the  ores, 
coals,  and  lime  rock  available  for  the  use 
In  a  Utah  furnace.  He  demonstrated  for 
all  time  that  Utah  coals  are  not  good 
enough  to  produce  a  coke  that  will  stand 
up  under  a  furnace  charge  i  i  a  blast 
furnace  designed  to  produce  over  600  tons 
per  day.  This  information  was  available 
to' the  corporation — the  tests  had  been 
in  their  possession  for  some  23  years, 
they  could  not  possibly  plead  ignorance 
on  this  so  ill  important  point. 

The  corporation  actually  built  1.200- 
ton  furnaces,  three  of  them  at  Geneva 
and.  needless  to  say.  none  of  the  fiu-naces 
have  produced  over  400  to  500  tons  per 
day — an  expensive  performance. 

It  is  the  well-considered  judgment  of 
men  familiar  with  t.ie  West  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.'s  performances 
out  there  and  elsewhere,  that  the  corpo- 
ration intends  to  finish  its  operations  by 
taking  over  Geneva — make  a  pretense  of 
altering  the  set-up  to  peacetime  needs 
and  at  a  right  moment  announce  that 
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they  find  it  impossible  to  produce  Iron 
and  steel  in  the  West  and  that  they 
regret  being  compelled  to  close  do\en  the 
Oeneva  plants.  Then  will  come  a  period 
during  which  the  steel  mills  will  be  moved 
back  to  their  eastern  stronghold  and 
letting  the  rest  rust — a  performance  we 
saw  at  the  corporation's  plants  at  OJib- 
way.  across  from  Detroit  in  Canada— a 
sabotage  performance  along  their  best 
lines. 

This  frightful  engineering  mistake 
could  never  have  occurred  except  by 
desiim. 

How  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  has 
for  over  50  years  destroyed  all  efforts  on 
the  Pacific  coast  to  start  iron  and  steel 
production  is  only  too  well  known  for  me 
to  need  dwell  upon. 

I  might  say  here  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corn,  is  re.'ipon.slble  for  forcing  Mr.  Henry 
J,  Kilser  to  build  his  blast  furnace  at 
Pontana— in  fact,  the  Fontana  and 
Geneva  plants  may  be  clas.sed  us  two 
super  mistake  performances  on  our 
continent. 

Fancy  building  a  Pacific  coast  iron  and 
steel  production  plant  75  miles  inland- 
yes.  I  know,  they  say  the  Navy  did  it, 
but  I  think  that  is  wrong;  the  plant  was 
built  In  the  orange  groves  near  Los 
Angeles,  to  use  water  from  a  drinking 
water  aqueduct — coal  from  Utah  for  the 
1.200-ton  blast  furnace — coal  trans- 
ported some  800  miles  by  rail  from 
Utah— or  by  rail,  and  so  forth,  when 
all  know  there  are  huge  deposits  of  iron 
ore.  coal,  limerock.  and  so  forth  at  any 
number  of  harbors  along  our  3.000  miles 
of  water  front  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Regardless  of  the  avalanche  of  tele- 
grams and  letters  this  Wall  Street  organ- 
ization pours  into  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, regardless  of  the  wealth  of  influ- 
ence these  men  control.  I  hope  we  do  not 
permit  them  to  fasten  their  eastern  steel 
monopoly  upon  the  West. 

The  least  the  Government  can  do  to 
atone  for  this  awful  injury  the  United 
States  Steel  Coi-p.  manned  War  Produc- 
tion Board  inflicted  upon  the  West 
through  the  Ganeva  and  Fontana  plants 
will  be  to  hand  the  Fontana  over  to  Mr. 
Henry  Kaiser  without  any  further  pay- 
ment— I  understand  he  has  paid  in  some 
$54,000,000  on  Fontana — and  award  the 
Geneva  to  western  men. 


Hungary 


EXTENS70N  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
ancient  and  honorable  country  known 
to  us  as  Hungary  holds  great  interest  for 
us  as  it  lies  in  the  center  of  middle  Eu- 
rope, where  wars  have  generated  for 
centuries.  Middle  Europe  is  the  place 
where  the  many  races  and  tongues  of 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident  meet  in  a 
great  whorl.   Middle  Eiu'ope  is  the  home- 


land of  the  Magyar,  the  Ctech.  the  Slo- 
vak, the  Serb,  the  Croat,  the  Ruthenian. 
the  Rumanian,  and  a  number  of  lesser 
tribal  units  .such  as  the  Slovene  and  Dal- 
matian. Hungary  is  the  motherland  of 
many  distinguished  Americans. 

Earlier  this  year  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  an  address  by  a  great  .son  of 
Hungary,  concerning  the  recent  history 
of  that  country.  It  appealed  to  me  as  a 
matter  of  wider  interest  than  the  small 
audience  present,  and  I  therefore  ^ub- 
mit  it  for  the  Record  as  follows: 

I  am  deeply  gratified  by  your  kliul 
tlon,  and  I  hope  that  t  shall  not  d  \ 

you,  hut  that  you  will  reallre  my  dlditulUi^s. 
I  Hhall  apenk  about  queatlona  which  are  very 
familiar  to  an  Hungarian,  Mnce  they  involve 
his  country's  past,  proaent,  and  future,  but 
to  you  they  are  obviously  atranire  and  con- 
fUHlng  and  to  a  certain  extent  perhaiw  of 
IndilTcrent  Interest  Nevertheless,  the  area 
where  these  problems  originate  Is  of  vital 
lm|>orUnce  to  Etjrope,  Two  world  wars  were 
be^'un  in  this  region  snd  were,  nt  least  partly, 
provoKtd  by  the  eondlttons  prevailing  there. 

The  first  Important  thing  to  be  said  about 
the  Danube  Basin,  which  Is  the  center  and 
geographic  backbone  of  the  region.  Is  that 
It  Is  the  eastern  gateway  of  Btirope,  Lying 
between  the  east  an«  west,  it  is  a  croea  road 
of  races  and  creeds  and  of  Ideological  and 
economic  trends.  It  has  never  belonged  com- 
pletely either  to  the  east  or  to  the  west; 
conditions  In  this  area  were  always  rather 
a  compromise  between  western  Intentions 
and  eastern  facts  The  people,  however,  have 
always  considered  themaelvea  western  The 
paramount  political  fact  Is  that  thlt  region, 
inhabited  by  a  boat  of  small  nations.  Ilea 
between  two  great  political  entitles;  Oermany 
and  Russia. 

T\\t>  following  data  Indicate  the  importance 
of  the  region  and  the  variety  of  its  inhabi- 
tants; 

The  combined  area  of  Caechoslovakla,  Aus- 
tria, Rumania,  Yugoalavls.  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary approximated  482.000  square  mllet  In 
1938.  This  Is  approximately  the  area  of  three 
American  States — Texaa,  California,  and  Ar- 
kansas, which  have  a  combined  populstlon 
of  if. 271. 000.  But  the  population  of  the  six 
European  nations  was  almost  98.000.000  In 
1938. 

The  following  area  and  population  figures 
are  in  round  numbers; 


Area 

(square 

miles) 

Popola- 
tjon. 
1938 

rnitcd  Stsles 

State  mmparahle 

in— 

Area 

Popula- 

tJOU 

(ma- 
Hans) 

Anstris  

Czwhoslovakis.. 

Hiiivsry 

rMMo 

M.OOO 
35.000 

7.  OOP.  000 
14.000,000 

9.(B.<:.000 

Mslne.. 

Arkan- 
sas. 

Indiana. 

M  0  n  ■ 
tana... 

Aritona. 

Orecon.. 

"" 

0«* 

1.95 

3.43 

Poland 

148,000  34.776.000 

Rumania 

Vugo.slsvis 

n^flon 

t.'uOOO 
482.000 

10. 268.000 

2.G8 

.5 

1.1 

Total 

ST.  620. 000 

10.5 

For  a  comparison  of  the  size  of  the  two 
powerful  neighbors  of  these  six  European 
nations,  the  following  figures  are  given  for 
prewar  Germany  and  Russia : 


Ciermany. 
Kussis 


Area  (square 
miles) 


182.381 
8.417.  i  18 


Popalstlon 


«.m.2I3 


<  1V40  estimate. 
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Until  1918.  a  good  half  of  this  area  was 
Included  in  and  ruled  by  the  Austro-Hun- 
garlan  monarchy,  a  supprnatlcnal  state. 
Economically  It  was  nearly  a  perfect  unit, 
but  politically  It  was  obsolete.  Based,  as  it 
was.  on  the  domination  of  the  Austrian- 
Germans  In  Austria  and  the  Hungarians  In 
Hungary.  It  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  alms 
and  desires  of  the  different  peoples  within 
Its  borders  for  national  Integration  and  inde- 
pendence. By  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
Austria-Hungary  collapsed,  and  was  eventu- 
ally dismembered  In  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  national  self-determination,  or 
rather  national  determination,  since  the  way 
In  which  the  people  concerned  were  to  de- 
cide their  future  was  fixed  in  advance  by 
secret  agreements  negotiated  during  the  war. 
At  any  rate,  .the  nations  or  nationalities 
were  not  consulted  at  all  as  to  whether  they 
actually  washed  to  Join  the  new  states  or 
preferred  to  remain  within  the  old  bound- 
aries. Pcrh:<p8  I  am  biased  In  this  respect. 
so  I  prefer  to  quote  a  British  expert  on  the 
pe9C?    settlement   of    1919: 

"Hungary  not  only  found  her  historic 
unity  destroyed  and  her  territory  reduced  by 
66  percent;  she  also  lost,  even  on  the  ethno- 
graphical basis,  an  unduly  large  number  of 
llagyars,  many  of  them  living  In  compact 
masses  just  outside  the  new  frontiers.  Bul- 
tarta  not  only  failed  to  acquire  Mrcedon'.a, 
the  goal  of  her  dearest  ambitions  but  long 
disputed  between  her  and  Serbia;  she  also 
lost  purely  Bulgar  territory  in  the  southera 
Dobn'Ja  and  west  of  Sofia.     •     •     • 

"After  the  Ukrainians,  the  Germans  came 
cff  the  worst,^  It  had  not  been  doubled  up 
to  1818  that  If  Austria  were  dissolved,  must 
IX  not  all  of  her  German-speaking  area  would 
return  to  Germany;  and  after  the  non-Oer- 
man  populations  had  seceded,  the  German 
deputies  of  the  Austrian  Parliament  pro- 
claimed without  a  dissentient  voice  that 
German  Austria  was  now  a  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic.  The  Allies  vetoed 
this,  forbade  Austria  to  alienate  her  'Inde- 
pendence' without  the  consent  of  the  League 
Council,  and  even  forced  the  young  repub- 
lic .to  drop  the  word  'German'  from  its  n.ime. 
Similarly,  the  Germans  of  the  Sudeten- 
laendcr  were  compelled  to  l>elong  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

"Thus  a  group  of  dissatisfied  states  was 
left  as  counterpart  to  the  satisfied:  and  even 
within  the  latter,  the  national  minorities 
formed  a  dannerously  hlKh  proportion, 
amounting  to  nearly  33  percent  of  the  total 
population  ot  CMehoslovHliin.  35  percent  of 
those  of  PolMMl  and  Rumanin.  However. 
the  frontier*  werr  drawn,  they  munt  hnvp 
inrluded  mlnoriilpn,  Imii  the  tiumbrr  wiw 
needieMly  hlph,  atid  allhoUNh  not  ntl  nt  them 
WfN  dlMtititettted  with  their  (Nte,  mi  mnttr  "f 
MMN  m»n  M  in  hirm  n  tnfUtr  of  renl  iMteMinl 
liMMbltltir  of  meny  or  the  «(nt#ii  "  ' 

Tlie  new  •elllriitriK  In  lite  tiNttUhe  NHmit 
WHS  wiirkeil  uut  UIMt'  "•!  premiM*,  be* 

iNUM  iieilher  Qarmu  Uhmih  wme  at 

lh«t  time  roiteMefMl  «•  \>*i\\Uon\  fiwtUds. 
A<ttiNll)r,  both  were  abatirbed  for  severiit  ymrs 
with  their  uwn  tfoMMlla  problem*  This  sit. 
UMtlon  atluwMl  time  for  eonsDlidatiiMi  mid 
for  the  euncltisuni  ti(  agreemenu  (i>r  the 
matittetianee  of  the  status  quo,  but  it  also 
prevented  the  winners  from  uttemptinK  a 
more  real  ronsoiuiatiun  which  would  have 
required  mncesstons  to  the  diaoatlsflrd. 
Moreover,  all  of  the  newly  emericed  statee  be- 
a  policy  aiminK  at  economic  autarchy, 
did  not  even  attempt  to  put  Into  effect 
those  provisiciu  of  the  peace  treaties  which 
empowered  the  succession  states  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungary  Monarchy  to  Introduce  a 
preferential  tariff  system.  This  meant  seri- 
ous difficulties  for  trade  and  the  great  eco- 
nomic crisis  of  the  early  thirties  had  grave 
consequences  for  all  of  these  states. 


'  Pages  18-19  of  The  Danublan  Basin,  by 
C.  A.  Macartney.  Oxford  Pamphlets  on  World 
Affairs,  No.  10.  1939. 


When  Hitler  took  over,  Germany  offered 
markeU  to  the  agricultural  countries,  and 
within  a  relatively  short  time  became  the 
most  Important  customer  cf  Poland.  Hun- 
garj'.  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia.  This  was 
the  first  Important  step  toward  establishing 
a  German  hegemony,  since  trade  was  \iscd 
by  the  Gennans  as  a  means  toward  political 
influence.  Germany  was  ready  to  pay  prices 
above  the  world  market  level,  and  also  sold 
her  goods  at  higher  prices.  As  a  result, 
farmers  became  interested  In  focd  relations 
v,ith  Germany,  and  at  the  conclusion  cf  each 
special  agreement  the  Germans  had  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  pressure  on  their  Govern- 
ments. 

A  second  pressure  group  which  the  Ger- 
mans could  use  for  their  purposes  were  the 
German  minorities  scattered  throughout 
this  area.  Their  nationalistic  feelings  were 
first  awakened  after  1918,  when  the  new 
states,  in  order  to  split  their  own  minority 
groups,  everywhere  sponsored  the  birth  of 
German  consciousness.  Democratic  Germany 
Itself  was  busy  to  compensate  the  political 
losses  of  the  Empire  by  activating  the  Ger- 
mans abroad  Tue  Na;:is  exploited  this  sit- 
uation, and  their  task  was  made  easier  by 
the  phenomenon  that  since  the  Relormatlon 
no  other  Ideological  movement  had  aroused 
such  a  tremendous  echo  among  the  Germans 
as  national  socialism. 

Another  Important  factor  In  the  onward 
march  of  nazlsm  was  the  Ideological  and 
serial  element.  There  was  something  In  na- 
tional socialism  which  appealed  to  the  com- 
mon man  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  dis- 
s-itlsfied  with  his  living  conditions,  and  acti- 
vated by  a  confused  and  undefined  longing 
for  a  better  life,  but  not  always  inclined  to- 
ward the  Marxist  version  Of  socialism,  having 
been  educated  In  the  spirit  of  state  Idolatry 
and  being  opposed  to  the  Internationalism 
of  the  old  cocialist  school  of  thought.  Antl- 
semitism  and  r.ntlboUhevlsm  were  also  pow- 
erful factors,  not  to  speak  of  the  success 
which  seemed  to  fce  the  privilege  of  the  Hlt- 
lerlan  policies.  As  a  consequence,  the  rl3ht- 
wlng  groups  were  strengthened  In  all  the 
countries. 

Fourth,  there  was  the  obvious  attraction 
of  the  rapid  and  prodlglotis  rise  of  an  under- 
dog, which  m  a  few  years  had  become  a  great 
power— for  central  and  eastern  Europe  the 
great  No.  1  power,  on  which  the  hop 's  and 
fears  of  all  the  smaller  nations  were  focused. 
For  the  satisfied  ones,  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Oermnny  meant  the  chance  of  snfe- 
jruardiiiB  the  gains  of  peace;  for  the  dlcsntls- 
fled.  It  meant  the  hope  of  revision.  Nnr.lsm 
pinypd  with  both  niternativefi,  nnd  everybody 
was  promised  what  he  liked. 

On  the  opptmlte  Hide  of  the  ItalHhre  sheet, 
there  were,  of  course,  some  dIeturbiiiM  items 
rirst  WM  the  prMelhllliy  of  Orrmen  rule  - 
'■'  '  '  >ii«  tlirewl  tft  MMtlonnl  Independence, 
'  MOM  Willi  tluvi  flr'fttMiiy  W)i«  hoi  on 

ihr  iM  In  or  pnliiief«hl|t  iMil  Oh  iiuii  of  siih' 
oKlhiiiiiiio  Ki<r  Hip  kiimllni'  imidifi'  II  did 
not  itieith  H  wikci  nt  even  clever  lliriliHtloii  of 
It*  ihdependeh'e,  but  f  ether  Ms  uttimuiestu* 
lender.  In  this  respect  I  have  tu  reprom  li 
iiiirselvee. 

Nnlloiinlism  In  this  part  of  Kurope  was 
born  out  u(  «  reaction  to  (ureign  domination, 
Niid  WM,  therefore,  ouneetved  more  In  terms 
of  domination  over  other  people  than  in 
terms  of  inde|>enden£e.  The  danger  of 
losing  some  of  the  Independence  was  thus 
compensated  to  some  extent  by  the  hope  of 
keeping  or  gaining  some  duminutlon  over 
other  people.  While  people  definitely  dis- 
liked the  idea  of  becoming  a  satellite,  they 
still  preferred  the  status  of  a  satellite  to  the 
sad  reality  of  t>eing  an  underdog.  On  the 
other  band,  the  small  states  lived  under  the 
same  Illusions  as  the  larger  ones:  Czechoslo- 
vakia could  not  believe  that  the  same  thing 
could  happen  to  her  that  had  happened  to 
Austria:  the  Poles  could  not  believe  that 
the  same  that  had  happened  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia could  happen  to  them,  and  so  on. 


Tlien  some  Important  events  occurred: 
The  annexation  of  Austria  to  Germany,  the 
journey  of  Lord  Runciman  to  Czechoslovakia, 
and  most  Important,  Munich.  Tiie  Munich 
agreement  confirmed  our  fears  that,  w.th  the 
approval  of  the  British  and  the  French,  our 
region  was  to  become  a  German  Lebensraum, 
in  exchange  for  adequate  guaranties  to 
France  and  Great  Britain  in  western  Europe. 
The  smaller  states  within  the  Lebensraum 
had  the  choice  of  being  a  sa*elllte  or  a  victim 
of  Germany. 

The  rape  of  what  remained  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia put  an  end  to  appeasement,  but  also 
established  an  extremely  strong  Initial  posi- 
tion for  the  war,  both  politically  and  eco- 
nomically. And  when  France  collapsed,  the 
independence  cf  the  small  states  In  conti- 
nental eastern  Europe  was  gone. 

The  second  great  fear  was  that  a  totall- 
tai-lan  great  power,  with  indefinite  alms  for 
Ideological  and  national  expansion,  would 
impose  its  political  system  on  its  junior  part- 
ners. Actually,  the  degree  of  t-ustwcrthi- 
ness  from  the  Nazi  point  of  view  was  meas- 
ured by  two  standards:  the  progress  of  Inner 
niizificittlon  and  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
German  minority.  But  Another — even  more 
detestable  proof  of  loyalty — also  had  to  be 
furnl.«hed;  a  satellite  had  to  commit  a  num- 
ber of  Nazi  crimes  against  Jews.  Poles,  etc., 
as  an  act  of  solidarity  and  in  order  to  block 
Its  way  back  to  the  community  of  decent 
nations. 

Neither  could  there  be  true  partnership 
with  Germany  In  the  economic  field.  In 
the  beginning  national  socialism  was  help- 
ful to  the  small  states  in  need  of  a  market, 
but  eventually  Germany  Insisted  on  exclu- 
slvene.ss.  The  Germans  tried  to  prevent  trade 
with  other  countries  and  wanted  to  partici- 
pate In  industry,  banking,  etc.  It  was  always 
the  same  experience:  Not  cooperation  but 
domination.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to 
yield  to  one  demand  and  resist  another,  since 
there  was  rarely  an  Isolated  question  but 
always  the  totality  of  relations  at  stake. 

The  fourth  item  on  the  debit  side  was 
the  fact  that  close  relations  with  Germany 
necessarily  Involved  a  sharing  of  all  the  risks 
of  Germany,  Its  ultimate  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion Included.  The  satellite  states  had  no 
claims  against  the  great  powers  with  whlcti 
they  had  to  be  at  war,  but  only  against  their 
fellow  satellites  with  which  they  were  allied 
under  the  three-power  scheme.  Their  ulti- 
mate hope  could  hflve  been,  and  acttially 
'  wns,  that  they  might  be  rewarded  by  the 
Germans  after  the  victory  for  their  good 
behavior. 

The  transition  from  pence  to  war  In  east* 
ehi  lufupe  was  not  spectacular,  Ivery  in- 
tpiiigent  man  reailMd  that  war  waa  un> 
nvoidablr,  but  fnlted  to  rrniir#  the  atreiiMih 
of  dermany  and  the  inlilnl  wenMneM  of  her 
ehetnles  The  admirers  of  (iermant  were 
iriiimphant,  and  the  llihiniittf  nucresse*  of 
the  UermHii  arnilea  liicteaked  tlieir  con  vie* 
lion  ItiHi  the  (lerrnHh  aae  of  huioiy  hed  he* 
lUii,  The  (ip|i(wHe  lanip  whs  convihteU  thut 
the  Uermniis  would  ulilmNli<ly  lose  the  wur, 
hut  wondered  how  to  survive  the  period  of 
Oerman  surpe*e»»  The  only  possibility 
seemed  to  be  to  play  for  time  and  to  gat 
along  with  the  virtortnus  Germans  as  smooth- 
ly us  p(  ssible,  eapecittlly  after  the  defeat  of 
Poland 

As  long  as  Germany  was  engaged  only  In 
the  west,  this  was  not  a  difficult  task,  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  military  penetra- 
tion of  southeastern  Europe  began  in  the 
fall  of  1940.  after  the  Russian  ultimatum  to 
Rumania,  In  the  form  of  German  training 
units  sent  to  the  country  of  the  Iron  guard. 
However,  no  active  participation  In  the  war 
had  been  sought  thus  far.  But  politically, 
the  countries  were  already^  lined  up  on  the 
Axis  side,  since  they  were  signatories  of  the 
Tripartite  Pact. 

The  turning  point  came  when  the  Yugo- 
slavs kicked  out  Prince  Paul  and  his  regime, 
and  refused  to  adhere  to  the  Tripartite  Pact. 
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Germany,  wanting  to  take  revenge,  asked  for 
the  active  participation  of  Hungary  in  the 
war.  The  then  Hungarian  Prime  Minister 
committed  suicide,  rather  than  break  the 
treaty  of  eternal  friendship  with  Yugoslavia 
or  assume  responsibility  for  an  open  conflict 
with  Germany.  So  the  war  spread  over  east- 
ern Europe. 

The  next  step  was  the  German  attack  on 
Russia,  which  after  the  collapse  of  Poland 
had  secured  for  herself  the  eastern  half  of 
that  country,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory was  established  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Danube  Basin.  The  war  was  to  be  a  crusade — 
a  short  and  lightning  one — and  the  date  for 
the  triumphal  parade  in  Moscow  was  fixed 
for  the  middle  of  August  1941.  Rumania, 
Slovakia,  and  Hungary  Joined  the  Germans  In 
this  fateful  adventure,  for  the  reason  that 
the  risks  of  being  an  active  ally  of  Germany 
seemed  to  be  less  then  the  risks  of  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  Poles.  Greeks,  or  Yugoslavs, 
who  were  crushed  after  a  heroic  but  lonely 
fight.  In  December  came  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
the  satellites  declared  war  on  the  United 
States,  because  that  country  was  :ar  away 
and  the  Nazis  were  on  the  spot. 

Even  In  this  there  was  something  of  a 
compliment  to  the  United  States;  to  be  con- 
quered by  America  seemed  to  be  less  dan- 
gerous than  to  be  punished  by  the  Germans. 
Believe  me,  this  is  not  an  overstatement  nor 
an  attempt  to  distort  the  truth.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  fear,  already  born,  that  what  bad 
happened  to  Poland  and  others  could  hap- 
pen to  the  satellite  countries,  too.  You 
could  not  be  luke  warm  with  the  Nazis:  if 
you  were  not  with  them,  you  were  against 
them.  And  aad  enough,  there  was  one  thing 
that  the  satellites  feared  even  more  than 
to  be  punished  by  the  Germans;  the  possi- 
bility of  being  punished  on  behalf  of  Ger- 
many by  a  fellow  satellite.  Berlin  knew  this, 
too. 

And  here  may  be  added  some  obvious  com- 
ments on  the  mastery  of  the  Third  Reich  in 
tislng.  or  abtislng,  the  faults  of  human  beings. 
Cowardice,  envy,  greed  for  power,  instincts 
of  subservience,  these  were  the  basic  Items 
for  establishing  and  carrying  out  policy.  In 
this  the  Nazis  succeeded  as  well  as  in  the 
art  of  warfare.  It  was  a  great  achievement 
to  release  these  human  forces.  As  long  as 
they  could  corrupt  people,  they  could  pro- 
long but  not  win  the  war.  They  secured  the 
collaboration  of  many,  but  It  was  seldom 
wholehearted  and  enthuf<lastlc.  There  was 
resistance.  Not  everywhere,  in  exsctly  the 
form  demanded  by  Allied  hroadcaati  or 
agents,  or  as  acttially  carried  out  In  the  for- 
Mtfl  of  Poland,  the  mountains  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Oreece  and  in  certain  factories  Whila 
partisans  and  aaboteura  are  wonderful  pen* 
pte,  they  are  a«imewhat  difflouU  to  handta 
when  the  w»i  Is  over  To  eaehange  a  t«>mmy« 
gun  for  a  ballot  |«  never  euay  iior  obvious, 
One  ran  get  accueiomed  to  methods  of  **(■ 
tlinf  disputes  which  are  not  eiactly  what  Is 
maant  by  free  and  unfettered  election! 

To  many  of  thoaa  in  Hungary  who  triad 
to  reconcile  the  actual  pttaltlon  and  the  obvi- 
ous needs  of  postwar  times,  the  only  practi- 
cal way  of  resistance  seemed  to  be  to  try  to 
limit  the  various  forms  of  Naci  infiuenoa, 
and  thus  prevent  the  gap  between  this  part 
of  lurope  and  the  raat  of  the  world  from 
becoming  too  wide.  They  raaliaad  their 
Inability  to  decide  the  main  iaaue,  or  even 
the  ultimate  fate  of  eastern  Kurope,  which 
Issue  has  always  been  decided  by  forces  su- 
perior to  lU  own.  The  fact  Is  that  the  con- 
trol of  eastern  Europe  was  a  very  Important 
factor  in  the  underUklng  to  control  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  In  the  light  of  the 
experiences  of  the  two  world  wars,  even  a 
prerequisite  thereto,  but  this  circumstance 
gave  no  decisive  influence  to  the  inhabitants 
of  eastern  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  the 
weakness  of  its  political  organization  pre- 
destined this  area  to  be  only  in  a  subordinate 
position. 


What  did  it  actually  mean  to  limit  Nazi 
Influence?  It  mean  to  maintain  Insofar  as 
possible  the  pre-Nazl  character  of  a  country, 
its  political  Institutions,  a  relative  amount 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  speech,  and  political 
actlviues;  to  limit  anti-Semitic  measures  to 
a  bearable  minimum,  and  to  limit  discrimi- 
nation on  racial  grounds  so  as  not  to  Injure 
human  dignity  beyond  a  certain  point;  to 
limit  the  actual  participation  In  the  war  and 
to  avoid  the  hideous  propaganda  of  hatred; 
to  he  kind  to  Poles,  Jews,  and  other  refugees 
or  prisoners  of  war;  to  translate  English  and 
American  Ixxiks;  to  learn  English  or  Rus- 
sian (the  book  Brush  Up  Your  English  was 
a  best  seller  in  Budapest);  to  speak  more 
about  Goethe  than  alxiut  Hitler;  to  read 
Swiss  newspapers;  to  listen  to  Allied  broad- 
casts, and  to  hope  for  a  world  which  was 
just  the  opposite  of  actual  conditions. 
Finally,  when  the  end  of  the  war  seemed 
nearer,  there  was  a  constant  concern  to  seek 
ways  leading  cut  of  the  war. 

But  everj-thing  fallM.  The  German  dis- 
satisfaction with  Hungary  Increased;  there 
were  leaks  in  the  contacu  with  the  Allies; 
Hungary  insisted  on  withdrawing  her  troops 
from  the  Russian  front;  there  were  no  air 
raids  on  Hungary,  and  the  situation  on  the 
Russian  front  deteriorated  rapidly.  The 
fighting  came  nearer  to  the  Danube  Basin, 
and  the  Germans  reacted  In  their  character- 
istic way. 

In  the  early  days  of  March  1944  they  began 
to  concentrate  troops  on  the  Hungarian  bor- 
der; they  summoned  Horthy  to  Germany  on 
March  18  and  told  him  that  the  Hungarians 
wanted  to  quit  the  war  and  commit  treason 
against  Germany;  therefore  they  were  forced 
to  occupy  Hungary,  and  they  of  course  asked 
for  the  consent  of  the  Regent.  The  story 
was  to  be  presented  as  If  Horthy  was  only  too 
happy  to  get  rid  of  his  treacherous  govern- 
ment, with  the  help  of  the  Germans.  This, 
too.  was  typical  of  Nazi  methods:  bullied 
people  had  to  say  that  they  were  delighted 
to  be  bullied. 

After  serious  blackmail.  Horthy  gave  In, 
and  the  Germans  occupied  Hungary  on 
March  19  without  meeting  with  noticeable 
resistance.  The  dangers  of  the  policy  of 
limitation  then  became  manifest.  It  Is  much 
more  simple  to  tell  the  people  plainly  that 
they  have  to  resist  or  comply  than  It  Is  to 
explain  to  them  when  they  mtut  realst  and 
when  they  must  comply.  In  order  to  limit. 
When  there  waa  no  poaalblllty  left  to  limit, 
people  still  hoped  to  ba  able  to  do  ao.  Thla 
recalls  the  fate  of  Petain  and  his  regime, 

Another  Inherent  wenknees  of  the  Hun- 

ftarlan  system  also  became  manifest;  it 
acked  eufficient  popular  aupport.  The  ma* 
)ority  of  the  Mungarians  war*  nut  happf 
about  the  McupHtion  of  Uuiu  tountry,  but 
thare  waa  not  sumeienl  ceiilMl  tottwaan  th« 
Ouvernment  and  the  panpla,  A  right'Wlng 
government  waa  lm|HiMd,  and  then  began 
w\9  at  the  aaddeet  iierlodi  ot  Hungarian  hia- 
tory,  Kvaryihihg  that  btfora  waa  avoided 
waa  now  donai  avarything  that  wm  to  be 
aaved  was  aomprorolaad.  Wa  gave  mure  sol* 
diera  and  mora  food  to  OaniMUiirt  tiM  fraa* 
dome  ware  suppraaaadi  tha  Jawa,  felaa,  and 
other  refugees  were  plekad  up  and  deported! 
antl-Oerman  and  antl-Naal  alamanta  were 
arraated  and  aant  to  Germany:  hatred  waa 
preached,  and  Allied  bocnblnga  began. 

In  October  1944  tba  Regent,  a  former  fel- 
low-travaler  of  the  right  wing,  triad  to  con- 
eltide  an  armistice  with  the  Allies,  but  failed. 
He  was  arrested  by  the  Germans,  the  coun- 
try was  ruled  by  criminals,  looted  by  the 
Germatu.  and  then  destroyed  by  the  fighting. 
It  was  a  battlefield  for  6  months,  suffering 
every  hardship  which  that  implies.  The 
price  for  having  been  a  satellite  waa  defi- 
nitely high. 

But  the  experience  has  taught  us  some  les- 
sons. The  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four 
freedoms"  were  greeted  dtirlng  the  war  with 
tremendous  hopes,  in  spite  of  the  memory 
of  the  Fourteen  Point*  of  the  First  World 


War.  We  knew  what  they  had  to  mean  for 
the  world.  l>ecause  we  had  experienced  the 
opposite.  We  were  ready  to  learn  from  our 
own  mistakes  and  to  try  to  Improve. 

The  main  lessons  taught  us  by  the  war 
were  that  himian  dignity  is  to  l>e  the  basu 
of  a  decent  and  sound  political  system;  that 
people  are  unable  to  realize  their  own  dig- 
nity unless  a  certain  standard  of  living  Is 
secured  to  them;  that  we  must  attain  true 
national  Independence  by  getting  rid  of  the 
ideas  of  domination,  and  that  some  form  of 
collaboration  with  the  other  smaller  States 
should  l>e  our  main  contribution  to  the  fu- 
ture of  eastern  Europe. 

These  goals  could  not  be  attained  within  a 
German  Lebensraum.  because  the  Third 
Reich  aimed  at  German  domination  and  was 
not  concerned  with  a  decent  and  satisfied 
eastern  Europe.  The  Allies  and  the  Red  Army 
have  eliminated  Nazi  Germany  and  thus 
opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  east- 
ern Europe. 

First  Hungary  and  then  Austria  have  held 
their  elections,  which  were  genuinely  free. 
Both  are  still  living  under  the  armistice  re- 
gime and  hoping  that  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  treaties  their  Governments  will 
also  be  genuinely  free. 

The  difficulties  In  Hungary  are  now  tre- 
mendous, but  the  people  realize  that  they 
have  to  pay  for  their  own  mistakes.  How- 
ever, they  are  somewhat  afraid  that  they  may 
have  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  others  also, 
since  they  were  definitely  not  responsible  for 
the  rise  of  the  Third  Reich,  for  Munich,  nor 
for  the  imperfect  settlement  of  1919.  So  do 
not  blame  them,  if  sometimes  when  life  is 
too  hard  they  ask,  "What  have  we  been 
beaten  for?" 


United  Sutes,  1946;  luly,  1922! 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  MICHENER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
railroad  atrike  haa  been  auspended  and 
the  trafuportatlon  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try are  again  permitted  to  function. 
The  aoft-coal  atrike  haa  at  leant  tempo- 
rarily ended.  The  tninera  are  prttumed 
to  no  back  to  work  today  The  fount  ry 
feata  murh  reltaved,  It  will  ba  a  lofif 
Umt»,  however,  before  the  effeota  of  the 
railroad  alrtke  on  rreonvaraion  diaap- 
paar.  We  are  t^tld  thai,  brcauae  nf  the 
aoft>eoal  atrlkr,  in  the  wlnl4«r  of  1944-47 
thare  will  naceaaarily  be  fuel  rationing 
throutfhout  the  land,  lueh  interferenot 
with  the  public  Intereat  muat  be  pre- 
vented ir  humanly  poaaible, 

The  member!  of  theae  two  great  ui}iona 
have  returned  to  work,  but  thii  morning 
the  hard-coal  miners  are  idle.  In  fhort, 
they  are  on  atrike,  called  out  by  their 
leaders.  I  make  reference  only  to  the 
hard-coal  miners.  We  all  know  that 
many,  many  other  strikes  are  In  progress 
throughout  the  country  at  the  moment 
and  that  many,  many  strike  notices  have 
been  given,  and  that,  while  tlie  strike 
epidemic  is  not  as  virulent  as  it  has  been 
within  recent  weelcs,  yet  it  is  still  con- 
tagious and  the  public,  the  innocent  and 
apparently  helpless  bystander,  is  the  real 
victim. 

On  Saturday  last,  the  House  passed 
the  President's  strike  recommendations 
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uithin  a  few  minutes  after  his  request. 
That  bill  now  languishes  in  the  Senate 
where  it  is  being  considered.  Months  ago 
the  House  passed  the  Case  bill  and 
months  before  that  the  antiraclceteering 
bill.  Responding  to  an  aroused  pubhc 
demand  the  Senate  passed  the  Case  bill 
and  added  on  the  antiracketeerlng  bill. 
The  House  accepted  the  S?nate  amend- 
ment and  the  Case  and  the  antiraclc- 
eteering bills  are  now  in  the  lap  of  the 
President.  He  has  10  days  within  which 
to  sigr  or  veto.  The  country  expects 
immediate  action  because  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  delaying  his  decision.  The 
question  is.  will  he  act  like  he  talks? 

This  strike  situation  in  the  country 
is  more  serious  than  many  people  think. 
What  is  happening  is  symptomatic.  It 
happened  in  Europe  and  I  hope  it  is  not 
happening  here.  In  the  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot  of  Jackson.  Mich.,  appears  a  very 
good  editorial  which  is  well  worth  our 
attention.  This  is  not  only  che  time  to 
stop,  look,  and  listen,  this  is  the  hour 
for  decision.  Has  our  Government  the 
vision,  the  r>atriotism  and  courage  to  do 
something  before  it  is  too  late?  The 
editorial  reads  as  follows: 

UNITED    STATES,     1946:     ITALT.     1B2ZI 

Strikes  had  strangled  Industrial  produc- 
tion.      Railroad   service   had    broken   down. 

Wc  speak  not  of  America  in  1946  but  of 
Italy  In  1920. 

Quoting  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltan- 
nlca  : 

"The  Italian  people,  he  argued,  must  be 
made  free  to  recover,  to  work,  and  produce 
undisturbed,  to  fulfill  their  higher  destinies: 
the  Incompetent  governing  caste,  ready  to 
compromise  on  everything,  must  be  swept 
away  and  its. place  taken  by  the  virile  youth 
of  the  country  who  had  won  the  war." 

Who  argued?    Mussolini! 

That  was  the  birth  of  fascism.  Dictator- 
chip  was  approaching. 

Strikes  continued,  promoted  by  revolution- 
ary Communist  agents.  And  Mussolini  struck 
for  power.  He  was  the  fabled  man  on  horse- 
back. The  Fascists  led  by  Mussolini  marched 
on  Rome  In  1922  The  weak  Facta  govern - 
nwnt  resigned.  The  King  ultimately  turned 
to  Mussolini. 

That  was  the  end  of  Italian  democracy. 

And  that,  good  friends.  Is  the  crystal-clear 
threat  to  our  America  today. 

The  pattern  is  almost  identical — a  break- 
down of  transportation,  a  paralyzing  of  in- 
dustry by  strikes,  a  weak  Government  at- 
tempting repeated  compromises  with  the 
striking  forces. 

America  today. 

What  happens  If  Mr.  Truman  and  his  help- 
ers mettle  the  railroad  controversy  today  or 
tomorrow  and  the  coal  strike  before  the  25th? 
The  picture  will  be  unchanged.  We  still  will 
have  had  compromise  and  expediency.  A  mi- 
nority group  still  will  have  pointed  a  pistol 
at  t^e  Government  and  gained  its  alms.  Set- 
tlements will  be  mere  stop-gaps,  bridging  the 
people  and  Industry  over  to  the  next  crisis 
which  probably  wUl  be  precipitated  by  the 
Communist-controlled  marine  unions. 

Too  often  these  strikes  are  not  in  the  pat- 
tern of  the  United  States  labor  movement, 
not  efforts  to  obtain  better  wages,  shorter 
hours,  or  improved  living  conditions.  The 
miners  are  asking  a  royalty  cut  to  build  up 
a  so-called  welfare  and  health  fund  to  be 
administered  by  the  union.  The  marine 
unions  are  threatening  strike  to  make  known 
their  opposition  to  American  foreign  policy. 

That  is  the  pattern  of  disaster.  A  govern- 
ment that  resorts  to  expediency  and  com- 
promise only.  A  lal>or  movement  that  has 
wandered  into  the  labyrinthal  fields  of  radi- 


cal social  experimentation  and  alien-directed 
political  pressure. 

Such  was  the  picture  which  produced   a 
Mussolini  and  pointed  Italy  toward  disaster. 

America  wants  no  MuFsoUnl!  It  wants  no 
fascism!    But  the  danger  Is  real  and  present. 

The  people  who  want  to  work  and  who 
want  to  return  to  decent  living  are  becoming 
impatient  ahd  irritated.  Too  many  of  them 
are  in  the  mood  to  follow  a  strong  man.  a 
war  hero,  someone  who  won't  let  John  Lewis 
or  Harry  Bridges  wreck  the  country.  When 
an  ordinarily  level-headed  newspaper  writer 
suggests,  as  one  of  the  leading  columnists 
did  only  a  few  days  ago.  that  Truman  ap- 
point Eisenhower  or  Marshall  as  Secretary  of 
State  ahd  then  let  him  become  President — 
when  that  happens  the  menace  Is  clear. 

We  haven't  yet  reached  the  point  where 
our  people  will  follow  a  demagogue  into  dic- 
taforshlp.     But  the  trend  is  plain. 

It  Is  time  that  Congress  rectified  present 
labor  laws  and  made  provision  for  such  or- 
dered democracy  as  will'  safeguard  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  of  us,  else  those  rights 
and  liberties  may  be  traded  away  for  the 
mess  of  pottage  which  is  totalitarianism. 


One    Congressmao's   Answer   to    Sidney 
Hillman,  the  CIO-PAC,  and  Its  Millions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sidney 
Hillman.  his  ClO-PoIitical  Action  Com- 
mittee, with  its  millions  of  dollars,  and 
some  other  organizations  with  dollars  to 
spend — all  determined  to  give  us  their 
kind  of  a  government  in  place  of  the  one 
for  which  our  forefathers  fought,  and 
which  has  been  so  successful — are  asking 
for  the  defeat  of  all  those  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  will  not  follow  their 
orders. 

So  that  the  people  of  the  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  may  clearly 
understand  the  issue,  this  answer  is 
made: 

YOD    CHOOSE    TOUK    REPKESENTATIVE 

Fellow  Americans,  since  you  sent  me  to 
Congress  as  your  hired  man,  to  do  a  Job  for 
you,  consistently,  vigorously  and  faithfully 
have  I  exposed  and  opposed  the  waste,  ex- 
travagance. Inefficiency,  the  bureaucratic  op- 
pression of  the  New  Deal,  its  pink  and  its 
red  allies. 

Every  worth-while,  workable  piece  of  leg- 
islation designed  to  aid  the  veterans  has  been 
supported  by  me. 

Much  ol  the  labor  legislation  first  pro- 
posed by  me  and  designed  to  protect  the 
men — many  of  them  union  men — who  work 
In  factory,  mine  and  mill,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tect employers  who  make  the  Jobs  and  Issue 
the  paychecks;  to  protect  as  well  the  public 
which  purchases  the  goods,  was  Incorporated 
in  the  bill  which  was  Just  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Servicemen,  their  relatives  and  depend- 
ents: farmers  and  businessmen — hundreds  of 
them — know  I  have  served  them  on  every 
possible  occasion  by  representing  them  here 
in  Washington  before  departments  with 
which  they  had  business. 

Some  say  I  talk  too  much.  God  He  knows 
that  someone  is  needed  here  in  Washington 
to  rip  the  lid  off  the  New  Deal,  give  the 
people  a  look  at  what  Is  cooking.     Sidney 


Hillman,  the.  Communists  and  other  pres- 
sure groups  have  their  stooges  here  in  Wash- 
ington. You  are  entitled  to  a  representa- 
tive who  speaks  and  acts  for  you,  and  that 
I  do. 

Because  my  opposition  to  some  of  the 
crooked  schemes  of  those  who  are  creating 
discord,  seeking  by  legislation  to  destroy 
your  rights  and  mine,  has  been  so  vigorous 
and  they  fear  so  effective,  Sidney  and  his 
CIO-PAC,  announcing  they  have  millions  to 
spend,  are  out  to  get  my  hide,  ray  political 
sca.'p.  If  you  want  to  kick  me  cut,  that  is 
all  right.  I  will  have  no  complaint.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  quit  Just  because  Sidney 
turns  thumbs  down. 

Thousands  of  workingmen  throughout  this 
country  know  that.  If  ever  organized  labor 
needed  a  friend,  it  is  now.  when  public  senti- 
ment has  swung  against  some  of  their  leaders 
and  lalxjr  is  in  danger  of  losing  much  of  what 
it  gained  during  the  last  20  years. 

I  will  support  organized  labor  In  every 
legitimate  demand,  but  I  will  not  go  along 
with  their  schemes  when  some  politically 
ambitious  leaders  endanger  the  national  wel- 
fare: your  ability  to  get  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  My  sympathies  always  have  been, 
they  are  today  and  they  always  will  be.  with 
the  man  who  must  work  for  a  livelihood,  for 
throughout  my  life  that  is  the  way  I  got  my 
living. 

Expirience  In  Congress,  where  you  go  up 
under  seniority,  a  personal  acquaintance 
with — and  I  am  quite  sure,  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress— will  enable  me,  if  renominated  and 
elected,  to  give  the  people  of  the  district 
worth-while  service,  and  that  without  bias  or 
prejudice. 

.'•No  man  can  serve  two  masters."  The 
CIO-PAC  and  other  organizations  ask  for  my 
defeat  because  I  will  not  be  their  stooge. 
They  never  support  any  candidate  unless 
they  think  he  will  do  their  will.  The  people 
of  the  district  know  where  I  stand  on  every 
public  issue.  They  know  I  have  been  fair, 
faithful,  and  industrious. 

June  18  is  primary  day.  It  Is  the  day  the 
Republican  Party  of  Michigan  will  name  its 
candidates  for  Congress.  Sidney  HUlman's 
Political  Action  Committee,  witL  headquar- 
ters in  New  York,  and  millions  at  its  com- 
mand, has  decreed  that  I  cannot  be  your 
candidate.  But  in  this  country,  whose  gov- 
ernment Sidney  does  not  seem  to  like.  It  la 
your  privilege — not  his — to  make  the  choice. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  Hon.  John  W. 
Bricker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  Memorial 
Day  address  of  John  W.  Bricker,  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  May  30.  1946: 

Today  we  gather  at  our  greatest  national 
shrine.  Once  more  we  honor  our  heroic 
dead  who  fell  and  sleep  here.  We  recall  with 
solemn  pride  that  this,  their  resting  place, 
was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  liberty  amd 
free  representative  government.  We  rejoice 
that  there  are  no  longer  any  sectional  dif- 
ferences that  threaten  our  national  unity  and 
otir  domestic  peace.  Since  the  close  of  the 
bloody  conflict  which  began  here  on  July  1. 
1863.  we  of  the  North  and  the  South  have 
marched  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  three  wars 
against  external  enemies.    In  complete  na- 
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tlcnal  unity  of  resolution  and  effort,  we  have 
emerged  victorious  from  them  all. 

Almost  1  year  ago  now  we  ended  the  most 
deadly  and  costly  of  all  our  wars.  Every  seg- 
ment of  our  society  subordinated  personal 
interest  for  the  common  cause.  Almost 
overnight.  It  seems,  we  converted  this  Na- 
tion from  peacetime  pursuits  and  an  Incred- 
ible military  weakness  to  a  nation  of  invin- 
cible military  might.  History  cannot  over- 
state the  magnificence  of  oiir  united  effort 
as  a  free  nation. 

The  national  unity  which  served  us  so 
well  in  war  is  equally  urgent  in  peace.  We 
do  not  have  such  unity  now.  We  do  not 
have  unity  of  purpose  as  a  nation. 

We  are  confused  and  bewildered  both  In 
donicotic  and  foreign  policy.  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  world  is  looking  to  Amer- 
ica for  leadership  in  providing  political  and 
economic  stability,  we  present  a  picture  of 
vacillation  and  Indecision. 

Our  essential  difficulty  does  not  lie  In  the 
Inevitable  differences  which  will  arise  as  to 
the  methods  of  solving  national  problems. 
Rather  It  arises  from  a  serious  conflict  in  po- 
litical philcscpliy  and  purpose.  The  great 
American  President  who  dedicated  this 
shrine  expressed  the  ccnvictlon  that  it  Is  the 
function  of  government,  not  to  direct  the 
lives  of  people,  but  to  provide  a  fair  chance 
for  all  in  the  race  of  life.  That  concept  of 
government  Is  challenged  today  by  those  who 
wou'.d  make  this  Government  supreme  over 
the  lives  of  men.  The  principle  of  "govern- 
ment by  the  consent  of  the  governed"  written 
into  our  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, has  been  robbed  of  Its  vitality.  And 
because  there  are  many  In  high  places  who 
have  lost  faith  In  the  people,  who  have  lost 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  men  and  women  to 
exercise  wise.  Independent  Judgment  in  their 
economic  and  social  relationships,  this  Na- 
tion now  stands  on  dead  center.  The  conflict 
about  OPA,  about  labor  regulation,  about 
,  agricultural  and  industrial  policy  is  essen- 
tially a  conflict  which  centers  on  the  Issue  of 
planned  economy  versus  economic  and  po- 
litical freedom  under  law. 

This  is  no  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations.  Ever 
since  the  surrender  of  Japan,  this  Nation  has 
been  beset  with  one  strike  after  another.  At 
the  very  time  when  industrial  production  Is 
more  desperately  needed  than  ever  before  to 
head  off  the  specter  of  Inflation,  the  wheels 
of  Industry  have  been  slowing  down.  Last 
week  they  came  almost  to  a  complete  stop. 
There  are  those  who  say  this  is  Inevitable 
after  war.  That  is  but  a  superficial  answer. 
It  ignores  the  basic  fact  that  governmental 
policy  Itself  is  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 

For  a  long  time  now.  this  Nation  has  been 
Without  an  effective  and  just  Industrial  rela- 
tions policy.  Our  National  Government  has 
Improvised  from  day  to  day.  It  has  tried  one 
expedient  after  another  to  meet  constantly 
arLsing  crises  And  it  has,  through  one-sided 
legislative  policies,  inequitably  administered, 
actually  fanned  the  flames  of  industalal 
discord. 

The  national  calamity  which  the  leaders 
of  the  rail  strike  almost  precipitated  was  the 
Inevitable  result  of  a  lonf -continued  pur- 
suit of  ulterior  political  aims  combined  with 
Ineptitudes  of  political  management  of  our 
economic  affairs. 

The  raU  strike  has  been  settled  and  this 
Nation  is  greatly  relieved.  But  in  our  re- 
lief there  is  the  danger  of  a  new  compla- 
cency. The  basic  causes  of  Industrial  un- 
rest have  not  been  removed.  Indeed,  only 
another  temporary  expedient  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. And  even  this  expedient  Involves 
governmental  regimentation  in  the  most  hid- 
eous form  which  has  yet  been  proposed. 

This  is  a  time  for  clear  thinking  and 
plain  speaking.  And  it  is  a  time  when  we 
must  consider  the  labor  problem  in  terms 
of  basic  principles.  I  propose  to  express  my 
views  freely. 


First  of  all,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  commended  for  taking  a 
positive,  even  though  belated  position.  But. 
the  proposal  which  he  has  offered  Is  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  a  free  society. 

The  suggestion  for  drafting  strikers  into 
the  Army  is  abhorrent  to  the  American  way 
of  life.  The  Army  never  has  been,  and  it 
should  not  be  now.  used  for  punitive  pur- 
poses. S3r?lce  to  one's  country  under  the 
flag  is  an  honorable  status.  It  should  never 
be  degraded  from  the  noble  spirit  In  which 
those  who  lie  here  served.  Nor  should  mili- 
tary service,  while  the  country  is  considered 
at  war  only  on  the  basis  of  a  legal  fiction. 
be  used  as  a  guise  for  that  which  is  essen- 
tially involuntary  servitude.  We  adopted  a 
Constitution  to  rvert  such  ends.  The  rank 
and  file  of  labor  In  America,  who  have  served 
this  Nation  well  In  war  and  In  peace,  should 
not  be  made  to  suffer  such  constitutional 
Infractions  ijecause  of  the  unwise  Judgment 
of  their  leaders. 

Moreover,  the  proposal  to  siphon  the  profits 
of  seized  Industries  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  is  outright  confiscation.  It  was 
undoubtedly  intended  to  appease  labor  for 
the  drastic  proposal  to  draft  strikers  into 
the  Army.  But  it  may  well  be  regarded  as 
the  opening  wedge  for  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry and  the  establishment  of  a  socialist 
state  In  America. 

Second.  This  Nation  needs  to  examine  the 
basic  premises  of  latwr  policy.  The  right 
to  strike  is  one  of  those  premises.  It  is  rec- 
ognized by  law  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
safeguarded.  But  It  should  not  be  unlimited 
when  the  public  Interest  is  at  stake.  There 
was  a  time  when  combinations  of  capital  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  commerce  became 
prejudicial  to  the  public  Interest.  To  protect 
that  public  Interest,  we  enacted  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  law.  We  have  reached  the 
time  when  combinations  of  labor  In  Nation- 
w.d3  Industries  are  engaged  in  restraint  cf 
trade  and  commerce  and  are  prejudicial  to 
the  public  interest!  We  need  legislation  to 
prevent  this  also,  and  they,  too.  should  pro- 
vide p.dministratlve.  not  military,  methods 
of  enforcement.  The  right  to  strike  In  a 
particular  plant  Is  one  thing.  The  right 
to  strike  in  a  Nation-wide  industry  Involv- 
ing peril  to  our  national  life  is  something 
entirely  d'fferent. 

Third.  We  need  to  abandon  the  cin-rent 
policy  of  governmental  management  of  labor 
relations.  In  its  place  we  should  restore 
full  and  free  collective  bargaining  between 
management  and  labor.  We  do  not  now  have 
genuine  collective  bargaining — and  we  have 
not  had  it  for  a  long  time.  The  unbalanced 
provisions  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act  are  a  part  of  this  problem.  The  act 
purports  to  guarantee  free  bargaining.  It 
protects  labor  sgalnst^the  abuses  of  man- 
agement, but  it  does  not  protect  manage- 
ment or  the  public  the  abuses  of  labor.  It 
provides  privilege  for  one  and  responsibility 
for  the  other,  but  it  does  not  provide  priv- 
ileges and  responsibilities  for  both.  It  mtist 
be  revised  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
the  Job  must  be  started  now — not  6  months 
hence.  Moreover,  the  practice  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  overriding  established  lal>or  law 
must  cease.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  was  not 
sabotaged  by  labor  leaders  alone.  It  was 
sabotaged  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  when  the  unions  were 
given  more  than  the  fact-finding  boards  had 
recommended.  Obedience  to  and  respect  for 
law  must  begin  with  the  Government  itself. 

I  have'referred  to  our  current  labor  prob- 
lem only  because  it  is  extremely  critical  and 
because  it  Illustrates  our  need  for  national 
unity  of  purpose.  Decision  and  action  are 
imperative.  We  must  decide  which  way  we 
will  go.  One  way  is  freedom  under  law — 
the  other  is  collectivism.  The  choice  must 
be  made  now.  We  cannot  longer  continue 
to  keep  this  Nation  free.     Let  us  here  sol- 


emnly reaffirm  our  faith  in  democracy  and 
our  republican  form  of  Government. 

The  heroic  dead  who  lie  here  and  the  sol- 
diers of  all  our  wars,  both  living  and  dead, 
have  paid  a  tremendous  price  to  preserve  for 
us  a  free  society,  a  society  which  recognizes 
the  worth  and  sovereignty  of  the  human 
soul,  a  society  which  stresses  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  man  himself,  a  society 
which  holds  that  government  Is  the  servant 
of  men  and  not  their  master,  a  society  which 
has  faith  in  itself  and  its  capacity  for  fclf- 
government. 


Molotov's  Political  Fantasy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TKAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr;,  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  May  28,  1946 : 

MOIX)TOVS   POUTICAL  FANTASY 

Once  again,  the  Russian  Government  has 
made  use  of  what'appears  to  be  its  tactic  No. 
1  in  diplomacy:  that  Is.  to  charge  others 
with  the  weaknesses  and  sins  most  conspic- 
uous in  Soviet  policy.  By  shouting  loudly 
and  embarking  on  the  offensive,  as  Hitler 
frequently  did,  the  Soviet  leaders  appar- 
ently are  trying  to  convince  the  people  that 
black  is  white.  > 

This  may  work  in  the  Soviet  Union;  It  may 
work  In  parts  of  the  world  under  such  firm 
Soviet  control  that  unbiased  news  cannot 
be  printed.  But  It  will  not  work  with  peo- 
ples who  have  access  to  all  the  facts  and  all 
the  points  of  view,  including,  of  course,  the 
Russian. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  reaches 
new  heights  in  illustrating  Soviet  diplomatic 
tactic  No.  1  In  his  article  In  the  official  news- 
paper Pravda.  He  charges  that  the  at- 
tempts to  draw  peace  treaties  by  the  council 
of  foreign  ministers  in  Paris  were  defeated 
because  the  United  States  and  Britain  formed 
an  offensive  bloc  against  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  charges  that 
t^is  bloc  was  designed  to  exert  "pressure, 
threats,  and  Intimidation"  against  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  to  impose 
British-American  will  on  weak  nations,  and 
to  enslave  them  economically. 

This  charge  might  be  funny  If  it  were  not 
so  serious.  Think  of  the  facts  in  eastern 
Europe  and  then  laugh,  but  be  sure  it  is 
grimly.  Ack  Latvia.  Estonia.  Lithuania,  and 
Poland  who  it  is  that  is  imposing  a  will  on 
them  and  taking  economic  advantage  of 
them.  And.  among  the  defeated  nations  for 
whom  Mr.  Molotov  finds  a  parenthetic  croco- 
dile tear,  ask  Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Hungary, 
and  Germany  who  imposes  and  who  enslaves. 
Ask  Finland  what  pressures  she  fears  most. 

Equally  callous  and  shocking  Is  Mr.  Molo- 
toVs  attempt  to  paint  Britain  and  America 
as  willful  violators  of  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Brynes'  threat, 
after  all  else  had  failed,  to  ask  all  the  United 
Nations  to  make  peace  Is  not  ideal.  At  Pots- 
dam It  was  agreed  that  the  Big  Three,  and 
other  Interested  countries  in  particular  cases, 
would  draw  up  peace  treaties  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations.  That  has  been 
tried  at  several  foreign  ministers'  meetings 
Russia  has  blocked  all  attempts.  Mr.  Byrnes' 
view  Is  that  peace  must  be  ipade  in  Europe 
and.  if  Russia  chooses  to  block  all  council 
attempts,  then  the  entire  United  N.:tion8 
must  take  up  the  problem. 
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The  unhappy  Irtith  is  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  fundamentally  violated  the  Potsdam 
and  previous  agreements  by  Interfering 
consistently  with  the  holding  of  unfettered 
and  free  elections  in  Poland.  To  this  the 
USSR  is  pledged.  Freedom  to  report  con- 
ditions in  Poland  before,  during  and  after 
the  elections  la  guaranteed  by  Russia.  Yet 
the  secret  police,  under  Soviet  control.  Inter- 
fere constantly.  Under  Potsdam,  all  demo- 
cratic anti-Nazi  parties  in  Poland  were  to 
have  freedom.  Actually,  the  Soviet  domi- 
nated regime  In  Poland  constantly  harasses 
democratic  parties,  like  tha  Peasant  Party, 
for  Instance,  Indulging  In  murder  and  vio- 
lence. 

Mr.  Molotov  says  that  the  Soviets  have 
demonstrated  their  "desire  for  coordinated 
action"  in  Europe.  They  have.  But  to  them 
coordination  means  the  right  of  the  Soviets 
to  do  as  they  please  with  as  much  of  Europe 
as  they  please,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of 
the  other  great  Allies  or  of  the  wishes  of  the 
peoples  concerned. 

No  amount  of  smoke  screening  in  Pravda, 
or  from  any  source,  can  change  the  facts, 
though  it  may  be  gradually  possible  to  ob- 
scure the  facts  from  millions,  in  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  Soviet  Government  do«B  not 
allow  the  facts  to  be  heard.  That  is  the  bad 
thing  about  it. 


Condemns  Short-Sif  hted  VA  Hospital 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklohoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  House  passed 
another  appropriation  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  total  of  which  was 
$416,656,000.  In  addition  to  the  $76.- 
0C0,000,  additional  funds  for  new  hos- 
pitals, the  same  bill  carried  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $41,250,000  for  future  hospitals 
for  veterans.  As  a  member  of  the  De- 
ficiency Committee  that  reported  the  bill, 
I  supported  the  measure  as  I  have  all 
other  bills  for  our  disabled  veterans.  As 
Members  know,  of  the  $8,000,000,000  this 
Congress  has  expended  for  all  purposes, 
approximately  $5,000,000,000  has  been 
for  the  assistance  of  our  disabled  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  and  dependents.  I 
recently  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  if  it  took  $5,000,000,000  more  to  make 
certain  that  our  disabled  veterans  were 
adequately  cared  for  that  this  Congress 
would  do  so  without  hesitation. 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  another  Veter- 
ans' Administration  appropriation  re- 
quest was  presented  to  this  House  carry- 
ing $129,000,000  for  veterans'  hospitals. 
I  also  supported  that  appropriation,  but 
In  doing  so  voiced  my  disapproval  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  utilize  the  hundred  Army  hos- 
pitals, and  about  that  many  Navy  hos- 
pitals, all  equipped  with  the  finest  and 
most  modern  hospital  facilities.  At  that 
time  I  stated  as  follows: 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  not 
backed  up  1  Inch  from  my  stand,  well  knowa 
among  members  of  my  committee,  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  should  utilize  all 


the  Army  and  N^vy  hospitals  that  are  safe 
and  suitable  for  veterans'  hospitals.  •  •  • 
I  know  also  that  General  Hines.  who  served 
for  many  years  with  distinction  as  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans"  Affairs,  and  the  Federal 
Hospitalization  Board  were  consulted  when 
those  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  were  located. 
In  fact,  they  were  not  only  consulted  but 
the  locations  of  such  hospitals  received  their 
approval.  The  record  will  disclose  General 
Hines  and  members  of  the  Federal  Hospitall- 
ratlon  Board  repeatedly  told  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals  were  located  in  areas,  after  very 
careful  investigation  and  consideration, 
where  it  was  felt  they  would  be  specially 
needed  for  veterans'  hospitals  after  the  war. 

At  the  same  time  I  also  quoted  a  state- 
ment by  Hon.  Joe  Hendricks,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  Veterans'  Administration,  when 
General  Bradley  appeared  before  his 
committee,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HzNDRicKS.  General,  there  is  one  Item 
In  regard  to  hospitals  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention.  Up  to  this  time 
there  have  been  constructed  by  the  Army 
355  temporary  hospitals,  most  of  which  are 
one-story  buildings.  The  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  construction  of  these  Army 
hospiUls  exceeded  $500,000,000  aside  from  the 
sites  donated  by  local  communities.  Al- 
though these  Army  hospitals  are  not  actually 
fireproof  and  are  rated  temporary  and  semi- 
permanent, they  are  equipped  with  auto- 
matic fire  extinguishers,  fire  alarms,  and  the 
Army  reports  that  there  has  been  no  loss  of 
life.  At  the  time  these  Army  hospitals  were 
constructed.  General  Hines,  in  appearing  be- 
fore this  committee.  I  believe  advised  that 
his  policy  and  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Board 
of  Hospitalization  was  that  the  hospitals 
should  be  vKllized  as  veterans'  hospitals.  The 
location  for  the  hospitals  was  selected  with 
meticulous  care  and  with  the  definite  view 
that  they  should  be  used  for  veterans'  hos- 
pitals or  for  the  domiciliary  care  of  veterans 
upon  the  cessation  of  war. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  this  record 
and  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  war  veterans  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  now  in  urgent  need 
of  hospitalization  and  according  to  news. 
paper  reports  the  halls  and  corridors  of 
the  United  States  Veterans'  Hospital  at 
Muskogee.  Okla.,  are  full  to  overflowing 
with  veterans  and  not  an  available  bed 
in  the  State  for  them,  yet  the  Borden 
General  Hospital  at  Chickasha  in  which 
the  taxpayers  have  approximately  $5.- 
000,000  invested  is  to  be  closed  June  30. 
At  the  same  time  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration is  actually  remodeling  some  old 
hastily  constructed  wartime  barracks 
near  Oklahoma  City  that  were  not  con- 
structed for  and  never  intended  to  be  a 
hospital,  and  when  finished  will  be  vir- 
tually a  firetrap.  Such  a  short-sighted 
policy  is  inexcusable  and  is  an  example 
of  waste,  and  wanton  extravagance.  It 
just  does  not  make  sense.  I  am  enclos- 
ing herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Chick- 
asha Daily  Express  that  speaks  my  sen- 
timents as  well  as  that  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  citizens  whom  I  represent  on  this 
short-sighted  pohcy  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.   The  editorial  follows: 

The  wishy-washy  Veterans'  Administration 
is  not  taking  over  Borden  General  Hospital. 
For  2  or  3  weeks  we've  had  a  funny  feeling 
•bout  the  VA  and  Borden  General  due  to 
rumors  from  Washington  and  St.  Louis. 
These  rumors,  although  not  definite.  Just 
simply  didn't  jell.  Below  we  carry  s  letter 
received   by   a  Chickasha  citizen,  now  em- 


ployed at  Borden.  General,  who  applied  to 
the  VAs  regional  office  at  St.  Louis,  for  a 
position  here.    It  follows: 

"I  am  sorry  to  advise  you  that  we  have 
received  official  word  to  the  effect  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  not  going  to 
operate  Borden  General  Hospital. 

"Your  application  has  been  submitted  to 
the  branch  office  for  consideration  for  any 
openings  that  may  occur  in  this  district." 

We  can't  comprehend  the  muddled  think- 
ing that  goes  on  at  VA  headquarters  in 
Washington.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  lake 
months — and  even  years — for  the  VA  to  b  lild 
new  hospitals  In  the  big  cities  to  take  care  of 
the  veterans.  And  in  the  second  place,  ii  "s  a 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money  to  abandon  sp  en- 
did  facilities  like  Borden  when  veterans  are 
unable  to  get  medical  and  surgical  service. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  VA  big  shots  btgan 
throwing  the  idea  around  that  medical  spe- 
cialists could  not  be  obtained  to  wor>:  in 
country  towns.  And  at  that  time  about  $f  ,000 
was  the  top  that  could  be  paid  a  specialist 
under  civil-service  regulations.  Sensing  this 
red  herring,  we  advised  Congressman  Jed 
Johnson— and  the  local  Legion  post  passed 
a  resolution  In  agreement — that  Congress 
should  hike  salaries  of  specialists.  That  was 
done  and  the  VA  can  now  pay  up  to  $11,000 
per  year  for  specialists. 

The  VA  can't  make  us  believe  there  are  not 
plenty  of  top  specialists  who  would  like  to 
live  in  fine,  smaller  conunimlties  and  irag 
down  11  grand  net  without  any  overhead 
expense. 

And,  now  that  we're  a  little  "het  up"  liter 
all  the  VA  baloney  we  want  to  say  tha:  we 
think  the  VA  is  being  dominated  by  tht  big 
city  specialists  of  the  American  Me< Ileal 
Association. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  talked  with  one  ol  the 
top  VA  men  who  made  an  "inspection"  trip 
to  Chickasha.  And  who  did  he  have  with. 
him  as  "consultants"?  A  big  shot  specialist 
from  Kansas  City  and  another  from  Ckla- 
homa  City — and  both  very  prominent  in  the 
American  Medical  Association  by  virtue  of 
their  official  p>osition8. 

The  VA  hasn't  played  fair  with  Oklahoma 
veterans  and  certainly  not  with  the  taxpay- 
ers— and  the  people  of  Chickasha.  Weeks 
ago  a  high  Anny  official  at  Borden  Gei  eral 
received  a  letter  from  the  VA  saying  the  .hos- 
pital would  be  taken  over  June  30.  That 
officer  read  us  the  letter  but  said  that  no 
official  announcement  could  be  made.  We 
carried  In  this  column  the  information  In  the 
letter  and  credited  it  to  "a  reliable  souice." 
Later,  the  regional  head  of  the  Public  He;ilth 
Service  in  Kansas  City  made  the  same  an- 
nouncement. At  the  time  we  wondered  'vhy 
the  word  wasn't  coming  from  Washington 
but  we  decided  It  was  jtist  due  to  the  fi.zzy 
conditions  of  affairs  In  the  VA. 

Only  yesterday.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  head 
of  VA,  told  the  Governors'  Conference  in 
Oklahoma  City  that  the  Job  of  finding  Jobs 
and  training  veterans  for  future  Jobs  *as 
up  to  the  States.  That's  a  fine  way  to 
pass  the  buck.  Didn't  the  VA  formulate  the 
rtiles  and  regulations?  Sure  they  did.  Hut 
the  barnacles  are  so  thick  on  the  outfit  that 
they  can't  do  an  efficient  Job  in  the  field. 

We  recall  too,  that  McCloskey  General  at 
Temple,  Tex.,  was  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
VA.  It  was.  And  all  they  did  was  hire  a 
few  guards  to  watch  the  property.  Glennan 
General  at  Okmulgee  is  empty  and  a  monu- 
ment to  biueaucratic  pig-headed  ness.  Be- 
cause, for  months  Glennan  could  have  been 
serving  ailing  veterans  who  can't  be  admitted 
to  the  small  VA  hospital  at  Muskogee. 

Shall  Oklahoma  veterans  who  need  medical 
care  wait  a  year  or  so  until  General  Bradicy 
builds  a  superduper  hospital  in  Oklahoma 
City?  (Incidentally,  we  haven't  heard  a 
protest  from  the  big  Oklahoma  City  6]>e- 
clalists,  who,  of  course,  will  be  called  in 
regularly  for  consultations  at  fixed  fees.) 
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There  Is  no  question  but  that  General 
Bradley  is  a  great  soldier  and  one  of  the 
best  generals  who  ever  served  the  United 
States.  But  being  a  great  general  doesn't 
automatically  make  him  a  perfect  civilian  ad- 
ministrator of  a  civilian  agency.  We  predict 
in  the  months  ahead  that  plenty  of  former 
GI's  win  be  hollering  about  military  opera- 
tion of  the  VA  rnlher  than  civilian. 

Chickasha  Is  in  good  shape  to  stand  the 
loss  of  Borden  General  and  will  weather  that 
event  when  it  happens.  But  as  taxpayers, 
owing  some  $300,000,000,000,  we  shouldn't 
stand  Idly  by  and  let  a  buncli  of  bureau- 
crats whoop  off  seven  or  eight  million  dol- 
lars— Including  the  finest  hard-ol-hearing 
clinic  in  the  world. 


Arbitrary  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNE£OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.   I   include   the   following   edi- 
torial from  the  Wa.shington  Daily  News 
of  Wednesday,  May  29,  1946: 

ARBITR.^RT   POWER 

•  Prom  left  and  right  and  in  between.  Presi- 
dent Truman  is  getting  hell  for  asking  "ar- 
bitrary power"  to  deal  with  strikes  against 
the  Government. 

Senator  Pepper  and  Senator  Taft.  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  Join  In  the  chorus  of  denunciation. 
It  Is  said  that  under  the  law  he  wants  Mr. 
Truman  could  seize  all  strike-bound  Indus- 
tries, confiscate  all  their  profits,  fix  wages  at 
10  cents  or  $10  an  hour,  draft  strikers  and 
have  them  court-martialed  and  shot  if  they 
refused  to  work. 

Perhaps  he  could.  It  is  unlikely  he  would 
go  to  such  extremes,  but  saying  that  does  not 
Biter  the  fact  that  he  seeks  frightening  power 
which  would  be  dangerous  in  any  hands, 
though  not  completely  arbitrary.  Persons  In- 
jured by  his  acts  would  have  the  protection 
of  court  appeal,  and  Congress  could  withdraw 
the  power. 

But  it  Is  iair  to  ask  why  Mr.  Truman  be- 
lieves he  needs  such  power.  Here,  we  think, 
is  the  answer: 

Because  totally  arbitrary  poyer  to  Injure 
the  whole  Nation  terribly  is  being  used  by 
private  citizens  and  groups,  which  accept  no 
public  responsibility  and  from  whose  acts 
there  is  no  appeal  to  any  court. 

Ending  a  railroad  or  a  coal  strike,  pre- 
venting a  shipping  strike,  will  not  make 
safe  this  fearful  power  of  labor  and  its  lead- 
ers. So  long  as  It  is  arbitrary  it  will  be 
abused.  Whitney,  Johnston,  Lewis,  Bridges, 
Curran — they  may  subside,  for  a  while.  But 
other  arrogant  men  will  undertake  to  have 
their  way,  no  matter  how  they  hurt  the 
country. 

Go  back  another  step,  and  see  why  this 
totally  arbitrary  power  exists  and  is  not  safe- 
guarded : 

The  President  who  did  most  to  make  labor 
mighty  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  legal  regu- 
lation of  labor's  might.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
abetted  by  "liberals"  of  the  P^pper-Wallace- 
Ickes  stripe,  blocked  all  attempts  by  Con- 
gress to  hold  labor  responsible  for  proper  use 
of  power  and  to  correct  one-sided  New  Deal 
laws. 

One  man — the  President — was  labor's  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Roosevelt  "managed"  the 
labor  leaders.    So  far  as  they  were  kept  in 


line.  It  was  by  deals  he  made.  When  they  be- 
came too  restive,  he  appeased  them  for  the 
moment.  When  they  rebelled  against  so  good 
a  law  as  the  Railway  Labor  Act  he  under- 
mined that  law  to  satisfy  them. 

In  all  this  Mr,  Roosevelt  used  arbitrary 
power  not  granted  by  or  even  asked  of  Con- 
gress. And  that  was  fine  with  the  "liberals." 
and  labor  leaders  now  howling  at  Mr.  Tru- 
man, to  whom  their  chickens  have  come 
home.     That  was  what  they  wanted — then. 

They  would  not  see  where  one-man  gov- 
ernment of  labor  was  taking  workers  and  the 
country.  They  would  not  heed  the  warnings 
of  those  who  believeo  In  government  by  law. 
They  would  not  stop  inviting  what  is"  hap- 
pening now. 

Even  now  they  rail  as  bitterly  against  anv 
corrective  legislation  as  against  the  emer- 
gency power  Mr.  Truman  asks.  Emulating 
yesteryears  princes  of  privilege,  they  pro- 
claim that  "to  the  last  breath"  they  will  re- 
sist the  Senate's  sound  version  of  the  Case 
bill.  Yet  only  legislated  reforms,  toward 
which  that  bill  is  a  start,  can  insure  safety 
for  labor's  essential  rights. 

For  the  American  people  will  not  tolerate 
continued  abuse  of  labor's  arbitrary  power 
and  what  It  does  to  them.  Inevitably  they 
will  decide  it  a  lesser  evil  to  give  an  elected 
president  arbitrary  power  and  Insist  that,  if 
necessary,  he  use  it  to  destroy  labor's  power 
and  save  the  country. 


ueorganizatioD  Plans  1, 2,  and  3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WiLLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  22.  and  again  on  May  25, 1  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  reorgani- 
zation plans  submitted  by  the  President. 
I  was  just  advised  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama.  Mr.  Carter  Manasco, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments,  that 
hearings  will  start  Tuesday.  June  4,  at 
10  a.  m.  These  hearings  will  be  contin- 
ued on  Wednesday.  June  5. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  want  to  acquaint  themselves  now 
with  the  situation  in  regard  to  these  re- 
organization plans: 

Congress  passed  Public  Law  263. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  approved  De- 
cember 20.  1945.  This  is  known  as  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1945. 

On  May  16,  1946,  President  Truman 
transmitted  to  Congress  three  docu- 
ments: 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  House  Doc- 
ument 594,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  House  Doc- 
ument 595,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3,  House  Doc- 
ument 596,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 151  to  abolish  Plan  No.  2,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  155  to  abolish 
Plan  No.  1,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 154  to  abolish  Plan  No.  3. 

All  of  these  documents  can  be  secured 
from  Elmer  i^ewis  of  the  House  Docu- 
ment Room  In  the  Capitol. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1945  au- 
thorized  the   President   to   consolidate 


various  Grovernment  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  number  of  agencies 
and  to  eliminate  duplication  of  work  by 
Government  agencies.  Under  this  act 
the  three  reorganization  plans  above  re- 
ferred to  were  submitted  to  the  House 
on  May  16  and  under  the  law.  both  the 
House  and  Senate  must  take  affirmative 
action  to  disapprove  the  plans  within  60 
days  from  the  date  when  the  plan  was 
submitted  to  Congress.  Otherwise,  the 
plan  has  the  effect  of  law. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  committee 
hearings  to  examine  the  respective  re- 
organization plans  and  to  have  memb3rs 
who  are  interested  appear  and  give,  tes- 
timony. Likewise,  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  or  affected  by  these  reorgan- 
ization plans  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  approval  or  d'lsappicval  of 
the  fame. 

Several  objections  have  already  ccme 
to  my  cffice  since  I  introduced  these 
House  concurrent  resolutions.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  Plan  No.  1  has  to 
do  with  the  housing  problem  and  also 
other  matters  which  should  be  carefully 
considered  before  there  is  acquiescence 
in  Plan  No.  1.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
in  connection  with  Plan  No.  2  that  it 
abolishes  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
I  have  received  a  protest  in  connection 
with  that  intention.  I  have  also  received 
protests  against  the  abolishment  of  the 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
Commission.  In  connection  with  Plan 
No.  3  I  have  received  protests  in  connec- 
t-on with  the  permanent  transfer  to  the 
Coast  Guard  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation. 

I  just  point  out  a  few  of  these  develop- 
msnts  to  show  the  importance  of  a  care- 
ful study  and  a  thorough  investigation 
of  these  proposed  reorganization  plans. 
Congress  will  be  glad.  I  am  sure,  to  have 
the  benefit  of  testimony  of  all  people  who 
are  interested  or  effected  by  these  de- 
velopments. Those  who  are  interested 
should  contact  Chairman  Manasco,  of 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures. 


Commends  DooUtt!e  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  all  the  industrial  strife 
and  unpleasant  headlines  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  read  in  the  papers  this  week  that 
General  Doolittle's  committee,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  after  extended 
hearings  during  which  it  heard  42  wit- 
nesses ranging  from  General  Eisenhower 
to  Private  Hargrove  and  other  privates, 
has  made  a  constructive  report.  The 
purpose  of  the  Doolittle  committee  was 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  basic  reasons 
for  the  poor  relationships  between  the 
oSBcers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  armed 
forces  and  recommend  remedies  for 
same.  According  to  newspaper  and 
radio  reports  this  week  it  also  considered 
"gripes"  collected   from   more  than   a 
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thousand  letters  from  enlisted  men.  1 
have  not  yet  seen  an  ofiBcial  copy  of  the 
report  but  according  to  the  paper  the 
IXx)little  committee,  a  board  made  up  of 
members,  the  majority  of  whom  worked 
up  from  the  ranks,  freely  admits  the  poor 
relationship  that  everyone  else  but  the 
Army  has  known  for  years  has  existed 
between  officers  and  enlisted  men.  and 
has  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  the  War  Department : 

1.  "All"  military  personnel  be  provided 
with  a  sense  of  security.  Throush  equitable 
distribution  of  allowance*  for  food,  clothing, 
quarters,  and  travel;  pay  Increases  In  line 
with  ciTilian  salaries,  and  assurance  of 
chance  for  advancement. 

2.  lu  edminlsuaUon  of  military  Justice, 
the  higher  the  rank  the  more  severe  the 
punishment:  that  enlisted  personnel  be  per- 
mitted on  courts;  and  that  there  be  a  review 
of  all  cases  where  wartime  operations  neces- 
sitated very  strict  handling. 

MEarr  promotions 

3.  Selection  of  cfScers  be  based  upon  1  year 
In  the  enl'sted  ranks  and  knowledge  of  "hu- 
man relations"  under  a  new  system  provid- 
ing for  eaay  dismissal  of  privilege-abusing 
officers,  promotions  on  a  merit  basis,  and 
retirement  after  shorter  peritds  of  service. 

4.  GIs  be  enabled  to  accumulate  leave  or 
furlough  time  and  be  granted  terminal-leave 
pay  on  the  same  basis  as  commissioned  per- 
sonnel. 

6.  The  use  of  discriminatory  references. 
Buch  as  "officers  and  their  ladles:  enlisted 
men  and  wives'"  be  eliminated. 

6.  All  military  personnel  be  allowed,  when 
off  duty,  to  pursue  normal  social  patterns 
comparable  to  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

7.  The  hand  salute  be  abandoned  off  Army 
Installations  and  cff  duty  except  under  speci- 
fied conditions. 

NO  "CHIAP"    DECORATIOXS 

8.  That  a  system  of  decorations  and  awards 
be  established  to  provide  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution and  prohibit  distribution  to  a  de- 
gree tending  to  cheapen  them. 

9.  The  system  for  registering  complaints 
be  improved  ui.d:r  a  program  possibly  call- 
ing for  reorganization  of  the  Inspector  gen- 
eral's section. 

10.  All  regulations  and  instructions  be  so 
written  that  they  stipulate  the  limited  privi- 
leges to  officers  in  performance  of  duty  to 
prohibit  abuses  of  authority.  \ 

11.  All  statutes  and  traditions  wnich  dis- 
courage or  forbid  social  association  of  sol- 
diers of  similar  likes  and  tastes  because  of 
military  rank  be  abolished. 

12.  Close  contact  and  association  with  ci- 
vilians be  encouraged  because  the  service  is 
a  citizen's  Army. 

13.  Further  study  be  made  of  the  caste 
system  to  extract  additional  ideas  for  Im- 
proving Gl-offlcer  relationships. 

I  desire  to  commend  the  report  of  the 
Boolittle  committee  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  War  Department  will  not 
ignore  its  findings.  The  Congress  and 
the  country  will  be  anxiously  watching  to 
see  if  the  War  Department  was  serious 
when  this  committee  was  appointed.  It 
should  not  only  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  recommendations  made,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  of  the  recom- 
mendations will  be  put  into  effect  at  an 
early  date. 

Several  days  ago  when  I  voted  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  the  enlisted  military 
personnel  50  percent.  I  stated  in  sub- 
stance that  "now  if  the  Secretary  of  War, 
as  a  result  of  the  Doohttle  investigation, 
will  do  away  with  the  antiquated  caste 
system  and  make  certain  that  the  en- 
lisied  men  get  a  square  deal,  the  Army 


will  have  no  difBculty  in  seciiring  all  of 
the  men  needed  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ments, protect  the  American  interest, 
and  preserve  the  future  liberty  of  the 
country." 

The  next  move  is  up  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  War. 


The  Stock-Pilins  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

OF  NORTH  CAHOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24,  1946 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pre- 
senting S.  752,  the  stock-piling  bill,  which 
i.s  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  our 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
Piling  Act  of  June  7,  1939, 1  cannot  bet- 
ter describe  its  purpose  than  to  quote  to 
you  the  preamble  of  this  valuable  and 
far-sighted  measure: 

That  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials being  deficient  or  lni.ufliciently  de- 
veloped to  supply  the  industrial,  military, 
and  naval  needs  of  the  country  for  common 
defense,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  act  to  pro- 
v.de  for  the  acquisition  and  retention  of 
stocks  cf  these  materials  and  to  encourage 
the  conservation  and  development  of  sources 
of  these  materials  within  the  United  States, 
and  thereby  decrease  and  prevent  wherever 
possil:le  a  dangerous  and  costly  dependence  of 
the  United  States  upon  foreign  nations  for 
supplies  of  these  materials  m  times  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  It  was  brought  out,  and  it  is  also 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that 
following  the  trying  experiences  of  World 
War  I,  that  great  advocate  of  our  na- 
tional security,  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch, 
urged  in  his  report  to  the  President  dated 
December  24.  1919,  that  steps  be  taken 
immediately  to  insure  adequate  supplies 
of  raw  materials  for  any  future  emer- 
gency. Such  a  program  was  repeatedly 
advocated  in  the  20  years  that  followed. 
The  costly  lesson  had  been  taken  to  heart 
by  many  individuals  and  agencies,  public 
and  private,  including  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Planning 
Committee  for  Mineral  Policy  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  and  many 
others. 

Not  until  1938  was  a  small  appropria- 
tion approved  in  the  supply  bill  for  the 
Navy  Department  for  the  purchase  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  It  was 
too  late  when  in  1939  authorization  was 
given  in  the  original  stock-piling  bill  for 
appropriation  of  $100,000,000  to  be  used 
by  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  purchase  of  such  materials. 
Soon  thereafter  came  the  war  in  Europe 
resulting  in  the  blocking  of  many  sources 
of  supply,  shipping  became  tight  and 
prices  of  these  indispensable  materials 
were  soaring.  Our  desperate  efforts  to 
secure  these  materials  met  with  delay, 
confusion,  and  exorbitant  costs  in  acquir- 


ing the  minerals  necessary  for  our  de- 
fense program. 

Many  materials  may  be  taken  as  illus- 
trations of  this  situation.  For  example, 
let  us  take  tungsten  of  which  we  needed 
but  a  comparatively  small  stock  pile.  We 
did  not  get  it.  In  the  tremendous  effort 
since  made  we  did  acquire  the  necessary 
quantity  at  a  cost  several  times  the  cost 
at  which  it  would  have  been  available 
earlier.  Only  by  the  grace  of  providence 
were  we  allowed  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
between  the  time  our  Council  of  National 
Defense  began  its  work  and  the  disaster 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  This  was  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  our  experience  in  the  First  World 
War. 

Surely  the  experiences  of  these  two 
wars  should  be  enough  to  make  us  do 
something  to  correct  this  glaring  need. 
Perhaps  the  fault  lies  with  us  in  that  the 
problem  of  raw  materials  as  a  basis  for 
real  preparedness  has  never  been  suflS- 
ciently  dramatized  to  draw  enough  public 
attention.  Next  time  the  problem  will 
be  worse — much  worse. 

It  has  been  aptly,  said  that  stock  piles 
mean  something  more  than  mere  stock 
piles  of  strategic  and  critical  materials; 
they  mean  a  concentrated  and  canned 
manpower,  and  a  concentrated  and 
canned  tran.sportation,  obtained  ahead 
of  time. 

When  the  outbreak  of  a  major  war  in 
Europe  seemed  inevitable,  we  created  in 
this  country  our  National  Defen.<;e  Ad- 
visory Committee  as  a  prudent  step  to- 
ward preparation  for  whatever  emergen- 
cy the  future  might  hold.  The  commit- 
tee soon  found  that  with  the  exception  of 
industry-held  stock  there  was  little  to  be 
had.  We  lacked  not  only  supplies  of 
many  minerals  that  had  not  normally 
been  produced  in  this  country,  but  the 
available  supply  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
other  metals  in  which  our  peacetime  pro- 
duction had  been  sufficient,  was  far  below 
the  rapidly  pyramiding  requirement  of  a 
world  war. 

We  came  all  too  close  to  paying  a  ter- 
rible penalty  for  our  lack  of  foresight. 
Strenuous  and  costly  were  the  measures 
required  to  make  up  for  our  deficiency. 
Premium  price  plans.  Government  fi- 
nancing, tax-relief  provisions,  and  many 
other  emergency  measures  were  brought 
into  play.  Emergency  measures  were 
needed  to  maintain  adequate  manpower, 
even  to  the  furloughing  of  trained  sol- 
diers to  work  in  the  mines.  Only  the 
energy,  resourcefulness,  and  patriotic 
sacrifices  of  our  domestic  mineral  pro- 
ducers enabled  us  to  meet  the  needs. 
Additions  to  mill  and  smelter  capacity 
were  provided,  new  plants  built,  and 
treatment  processes  for  low-grade  and 
refractory  ores  were  developed.  P.'o- 
duction  was  forced  beyond  actual  con- 
suming requirements  to  provide  muni- 
tions plants  with  working  stocks  and  to 
fill  the  whole  gre;atly  expanded  "pipe 
line"  of  metallic  products  in  process  of 
fabrication. 

To  aid  in  meeting  the  enormous  needs 
of  military  and  civilian  production  in 
both  world  wars  we  were  forced  to  turn 
to  foreign  sources.  There  was  much  de- 
lay. We  had  to  recruit  and  in  fact  train 
engineers  and  geologists  and  send  them 
to  wild  and  inaccessible  parts  of  Africa 
and  Latin  America  and  Asia.    It  was 
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necessary  to  obtain  for  these  foreign  op- 
erations essential  mining  equipment 
from  domestic  factories  that  were,  as 
we  all  know,  hard  pressed  to  turn  out 
war  materials.  It  meant  demands  upon 
sparse  manpower  in  competition  with 
the  manufacturer  of  ships  and  guns  and 
vehicles.  It  meant  the  overseas  dispatch 
of  equipment  in  vessels  that  were  too 
few  in  number  and  which,  with  their 
priceless  cargoes,  were  being  sent  to  the 
bottom  by  submarines. 

If  any  lesson  has  been  learned  from 
this  intensive  drive  to  supply  these 
strategic  and  critical  materials  from 
both  domestic  and  foreign  sources  under 
the  pressure  of  war  conditions,  it  is,  first, 
that  prewar  stock  piles  would  have  been 
vastly  more  effective  and  less  costly  than 
wartime  procurement  and  transporta- 
tion: second,  that  long  shipping  voyages 
would  have  been  saved  at  a  time  when 
ships  were  scarce  and  when  they  were 
urgently  needed  eLsewhere — also  there 
would  have  been  saved  much  war  wast- 
age that  took  place  by  the  sinking  of 
ships  and  their  mineral  cargoes  and 
equipment;  third,  scarce  manpower  and 
materials  that  had  to  be  allocated  to  the 
manufacture  of  mining  equipment  and 
supplies  would  have  been  saved  at  a  time 
when  those  materials  were  needed  for 
direct  war  effort. 

A    very    important    point    which    we 
should  consider  in  our  effort  to  protect 
the  United  States  in  the  future  is  that 
physical  stock  piles,  particularly  of  min- 
erals and  metals,  are  only  our  first,  line 
of  defense.    Back  of  them,  and  of  even 
greater  importance  to  our  security  must 
be  a  sound,  healthy  and  functioning  min- 
ing industry,  equipped  and  ready  to  de- 
liver the  additional  quantities  of  min- 
erals required  for  all-out  war  production. 
In  the  past  Congre.'^s  has  rightfully  re- 
tained control  over  the  stock  piles.    This 
principle  of  congressional  control  bears 
directly  also  on  the  future  of  the  mining 
industry,  upon  which  we  must  rely  for  a 
major  part  of  our  mineral  supply  in  an 
emergency.    Unless  Congress  maintains 
its  control  over  release  of  stock-pile  ac- 
cumulations tn  unhealthy  and  repressive 
effect  on  our  domestic  mining  industry 
will  result.     The  conferring  of  discre- 
tionary power  upon  any  administrative 
agency  to  liquidate  portions  of  the  stock 
'  pile  would  inevitably  impair,  if  not  de- 
stroy, th^  necessary  confidence  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  op- 
erating and  developing  our  mines.    Even 
thouph  such  power  were  never  exercised, 
the  mere  fact  that  it  could  be.  would 
serve  cs  a  continuing  threat,  discourag- 
ing development,  expansion,  and  long- 
termed  financing  in  mining.    It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Congress  itself  retain  the 
key  to  the  stock  piles. 

Ample  provision  is  made  in  this  bill 
for  the  release  of  stock-piled  materials 
for  purposes  of  rotatif  r.  as  in  the  case  of 
rubber,  fibers,  and  drugs,  and  also  where 
the  materials  become  technologically  ob- 
solete for  war  purposes.  Materials  may 
also  be  released  and  disposed  of  when  the 
express  approval  of  Congress  is  given. 
Now  as  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Following  the  statement  of  policy 
presented  at  the  opening  of  my  discus- 
sion, section  2  (a)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
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retanes  of  War,  Navy,  and  Interior  act- 
ing jointly  through  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board  shall  determine,  from 
time  to  time,  which  materials  are  stra- 
tegic and  critical  and  the  quahty  and 
quantity  to  be  stock-piled.    The  Secre- 
taries of  State.  Treasury,  and  Commerce 
are  to  designate  representatives  to  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act.    Section  2  (b>  directs  the  ap- 
pointment of  industry  advisory  commit- 
tees selected  from  the  industries  con- 
cerned with  the  materials  to  be  stock- 
piled.   The  general   function  of  these 
committees  is  to  advise  v.ith  the  Secre- 
taries of  War,  Navy,  and  Interior  and 
with  any  agencies  through  which  they 
may  exercise  any  of  their  functions  with 
respect  to  the  purcha.se,  sale.  care,  and 
handling  of  materials  to  be  stock-piled. 
Under  section  3  ta)  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Procurement  Division  of  his  Depart- 
ment, to  make  purchases  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2.  and  insofar  as  practicable  from 
supplies  of  materials  in  excess  of  the 
current  industrial  demands.    Purchases 
are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
Buy  American  Act  of  March  3,  1933.    A 
reasonable  time  of  not  to  exceed  1  year 
is  to  be  allowed  for  production  and  de- 
livery from  domestic  sources,  and  in  the 
case  of  any  such  material  available  in 
the  United  States  but  which  has  not  been 
developed     commercially,     the     Secre- 
taries of  War  and  Navy,  may,  if  they 
find  that  the  production  of  such  mate- 
rial is  economically  feasible,  direct  the 
purchase  of  such  material  without  re- 
quiring the  vendor  to  give  bond.    Sec- 
tion  3    <bi    covers   the  storage  of   the 
stock-piled   materials  on   military   and 
naval  reservations  or  other  approved  lo- 
cations; section  3  (c>  authorizes  refining 
or  processing  through  normal  commer- 
cial channels  of  any  materials  acquired 
or  transferred,  into  a  form  best  suitable 
for  stock-piling;  section  3  <d)  provides 
for  rotation  of  materials  where  neces- 
sary to  prevent  deterioration;  section  3 
(e)  provides  for  disposition  of  any  mate- 
rials no  longer  needed  because  of  any 
revised  determination  made  pursuant  to 
section  2.     It  is  specified  that  no  such 
disposition  shall  be  made  until  6  months 
after  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  transmission  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  each 
House  of  a  full  report  of  the  proposed 
disposition.     Full  data  is  required  and 
the  time  and  date  of  disposition  is  to  be 
fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  the  mate- 
rial to  be  released  and  the  protection  of 
producers,    processors,    and    consumers 
against    avoidable   disruption    of   their 
usual  market.    At  this  point  the  impor- 
tant provision  is  made  that  no  material 
constituting  a  part  of  the  stock  pile  may 
be  disposed  of  without  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  except  where  the 
revised  determination  is  by  reason  of  ob- 
solescence of  that  material  for  use  in 
times  of  war. 

Section  4  requires  submission  to  the 
Congress  every  6  months  of  a  report  de- 
tailing  the   activities    with   respect   to 


stock  piling,  including  a  statement  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  purchases,  and  such 
other  pertinent  information  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  as  wUl  enable  the 
Congress  to  evaluate  Its  administration 
and  the  need  for  amendment  and  related 
legislation. 

Section  5  limits  release  of  stock-piled 
material  other  than  as  specified  io  sec- 
tion 3.  for  use,  sale,  or  other  disposition 
to  the  following:  Only  (a)  on  order  of 
th?  President  at  any  time  when  in  his 
judgment  such  release  is  required  for  pur- 
poses of  the  common  defense,  or  (b)  in 
tme  of  war  or  during  a  national  emer- 
gency with  respect  to  common  defense 
prccla'med  by  the  President,  on  order  of 
such  agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President.  This  is  an  improvement  over 
section  4  of  the  original  1939  act,  whi^h 
permitted  use  of  stock-pile  materials  - 
only  "upon  the  order  of  the  President  in 
time  of  war,  cr  when  he  shall  find  that  a 
national  emergency  exists  with  respect  to 
national  defense  as  a  consequence  of  the 
threat  of  war." 

Section  6  (a)  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  under 
War  Assets  Administration  regulations 
by  the  owning  agencies,  when  determined 
to  be  surplus,  so  lon^  as  the  particular 
material  does  not  exceed  in  amount  the 
quantity  determined  therefor  pursuant 
to  section  2.  Exemption  is  made  from 
this  requirement  of  such  amount  of  any 
materials  as  is  necessary  to  make  up  any 
deficiencies  of  the  supply  for  the  current 
requirements  of  industry  as  determined 
by  the  Civilian  Production  Administra- 
tion or  its  successor.  Also  exempted  are. 
first,  any  material  which  constitutes  con- 
tractor inventory  if  the  owning  agency 
shall  not  have  taken  possession  of  such 
inventory,  or  second,  such  amounts  of 
any  material  as  the  Army  and  Navy  Mu- 
nitions Board  determines,  (i)  are  held 
in  lots  so  small  as  to  make  the  transfer 
thereof  economically  Impracticable;  or 
'  ii »  do  not  meet  or  cannot  economically 
be  converted  to  meet,  stock-pile  require-  / 
ments  determined  in  accordance  with 
section  2.  It  is  also  specified  that  the 
total  materials  transferred  to  the  stock 
piles  in  accordance  with  this  section  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  beginning  more  than 
12  months  after  this  act  becomes  law. 
shall  not  exceed  in  value  an  amount  to 
be  fixed  by  the  appropriation  act  or  acts 
relating  to  the  acquisition  of  materials 
under  this  act. 

Section  6  (b)  provides  that  transfers 
made  under  section  6  shall  be  made  with- 
out charge  against  or  reimbursement 
from  the  funds  available  under  this  act, 
except  that  expenses  incidental  to  the 
transfer  may  be  paid,  and  except  that 
upon  any  such  transfer  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  cancel  RFC 
notes,  and  sums  due  and  unpaid  upon  or 
in  connection  with  such  notes  at  the  time 
of  such  cancellation,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value  <as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  >  of  the 
materials  so  transferred.  Under  section  , 
6  (c)  it  is  provided  that  the  amount  of 
RFC  obligations  outstanding  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  notes  so  canceled.  Section  6  (d>  is 
provided  to  make  the  Siu-plus  Property 
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Act  of  1S44  conform  with  this  bill.  S.  752, 
and  section  6  (e)  repeals  section  22, 
which  is  the  stock-piling  section  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act.  with  the  proviso: 
That  any  owning  agency  as  defined  In 
that  act  having  control  of  materials  that, 
when  determined  to  be  surplus,  are  re- 
quired to  be  transferred  to  the  stock  piles 
pursuant  to  subsection  <a)  hereof,  shall 
make  such  determination  as  soon  as  such 
materials  in  fact  become  surplus  to  its 
Deeds  and  responsibilities. 

Section  7  <a»  remains  the  same  as  in 
the  oripinal  Stock  Piling  Act,  Public  Law 
117,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  approved 
June  7,  1939.  This  provides  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Geological  Survey,  to  conduct 
investigations  concerning  the  e.xtent  and 
mode  of  occurrence,  the  development, 
mining,  preparation,  treatment,  and 
utilization  of  ores  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances found  in  the  United  States  or  its 
Territories  or  insular  pos.sesslons.  which 
are  essential  to  the  common  defense  or 
industrial  needs  of  the  United  States. 
Investigations  are  to  take  into  account 
the  quantities  and  grades  of  these  essen- 
tial mineral  .substances,  of  which  supplies 
are  inadequate,  from  known  domestic 
sources  in  order  to  determine  and  develop 
domestic  sources  of  supply  and  to  devise 
new  methods  for  treatment  and  utiliza- 
tion of  lower-grade  reserves;  also  to  de- 
velop substitutes.  Exploration  is  author- 
ized to  demonstrate  extent  and  quality 
of  deposits  of  lower-grade  reserves,  in- 
cluding most  suitable  methods  of  mining 
and  beneficiating  them,  and  the  cost  at 
which  the  minerals  or  metals  may  be  pro- 
duced. Section  7  (bt  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  developing  domestic  sources 
/  of  supplies  of  any  agricultural  material 
or  using  agricultural  commodities  for 
the  manufacture  of  any  materials  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  2  to  be  stra- 
tegic and  critical. 

In  section  8  Authorization  is  made  for 
specific  amounts  to  be  a  propriated  for 
the  procurement,  transportation,  main- 
tenance, rotation,  storage,  and  refining 
or  processing  of  the  materials  to  be  ac- 
quired. These  amounts  cover  5  years' 
operation  of  th  eproposed  act  and  the 
funds  so  appropriated  are  to  remain 
available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  appropriated  until  expended 

Under  section  9  funds  received  on  ac- 
count of  sales  or  other  dispositions  of 
materials  are  to  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  any  appropriation  available  at 
the  time  of  such  deposits,  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  purchase  under 
this  act. 

Your  committee  has  held  hearings  and 
given  long  and  careful  consideration  to 
the  development  of  this  bill  which,  as 
I  have  previously  stated,  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  Stock-pihng  Act  of 
1939.  Many  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  par- 
ticipated In  the  development  of  the  bill 
which  we  presented  to  the  House  in  1939. 
We  believe  that  we  are  presenting  to 
you  a  sound  measure  for  the  future  pro- 
tection of  our  country  and  thus  believing, 
we  ask  its  adoption. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  a  leading  economist  such  as 
Samuel  Crowther  asks,  "Why  are  the 
shelves  bare?"  and  presents  the  answer 
in  a  clear,  logical,  forthright  statement, 
it  should  be  read  by  those  who  want  to 
hear  the  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth, 
about  the  OPA. 

I  am  inserting,  under  leave  to  extend, 
what  Mr.  Samuel  Crowther  has  to  say 
as  to  "Why  are  the  shelves  bare?" 

WHY  ABE  THE  SHELVES  BARE? 

Many  previously  unscented  males  were 
surprised  last  Christmas  to  receive  from  lov- 
ing friends  attractive  looking  bottles  of  toilet 
water,  usually  with  a  half  apology  that  there 
seemed  nothing  else  to  buy.  The  brand  was 
usually  a  new  one. 

In  most  cases  the  contents  turned  out  to 
be  a  liquid  resembling  water  that  had  gone 
wrong. 

Women,  according  to  the  purses  of  the 
givers,  get  furs,  perfumes,  and  what  is  known 
as  costume  Jewelry. 

The  furs  usually  turned  out  to  be  as  rep- 
resented but  sharply  upgraded  in  price; 
the  perfume,  unless  from  a  recognized  maker, 
was  apt  to  be  a  mate  of  the  toilet  water;  and 
the  Jewelry  was  high-priced  Junk. 

Those  who  wanted  to  give  something  sound 
and  useful  at  Christmas  only  rarely  could 
pick  up  anything  to  suit  them.  No  one  com- 
plained much,  taking  for  granted  that  the 
manufacturers  had  not  been  able  to  shift 
from  war  to  peace 

But  now.  8  months  after  the  Japanese  sur- 
render, sound  merchandise  is  hard  to  buy 
at  any  price  and  the  sturdy  medium — or  lew- 
priced  goods,  on  which  most  of  cur  people 
depended,  are  simply  not  to  be  had. 

Women's  rayon  and  nylon  hosiery  have 
been  dramatized  and  the  rushes  and  line- 
ups for  them  have  become  a  part  of  life. 
Eut  nylons  can  be  bought  in  the  night  clubs 
and  other  hang-outs  of  the  black  market  at 
from  $5  a  pair  up. 

The  counters  and  shelves  of  the -stores  are 
filled  with  new  sorts  of  goods  and  most  of 
it  is  high  in  price  and  low  in  quality. 

In  the  less  expensive  clothing  for  women, 
the  prices  have  at  least  doubled,  not  taking 
into  account  the  lower  quality.  The  large 
sizes  are  not  being  made. 

Everyone  knows  the  situation  In  men's 
clothing,  underwe:  r  and  shirts,  and  the  more 
observant  have  noted  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  fabrics  and  many  of  the  fin- 
ished articles  bear  the  import  labels  of 
Latin-American  countries  tnd  Switzerland, 
and  wi.h  here  and  there  something  from 
England. 

According  to  the  figures  9s'  given  out,  re- 
tail and  especiaUy  department-store  business 
Is  booming,  therefore  everyone  ought  to  be 
happy. 

But  reputable  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants are  anything  but  happy,  while  the  elas- 
tomers with  money  in  their  hands  and  unable 
to  fill  their  desperate  needs  are  most  unhappy. 
It  all  seems  puzzlmg. 

It  need  not  be  puzzling. 

The  booming  figures  on  business  are  dollar 
figures. 

The  volume  figures.  If  they  could  be  assem- 
bled, would  from  all  the  evidence  t>e  star- 


tUngly  low  and.  If  the  upgrading  could  be 
exactly  appraised,  the  figures  would  be  even 
more  startling. 

Reputable  manufacturers  are  shifting  their 
lines  or  going  out  of  business. 

Reputable  merchants,  because  they  lack 
the  goods  they  have  been  accustomed  to  sell, 
are  compelled  to  stock  high-priced,  shoddy 
stuff  and  to  get  by  on  furs,  perfumes,  cos- 
metics, and  costume  Jewelry. 

The  whole  great  area  of  making  and  dis- 
tributing consumer  goods  Is  in  turmoil  and 
the  honest  man  is  either  fiirling  with  his 
honesty  or  being  displaced  by  the  man  who 
never  was  honest. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  the  new  pattern  for 
business  established  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  which  set  out  to  control  con- 
sumer-gocds  Industries  by  price  control  from 
cradle  to  grave  and  has  ended  up  by  stifllrg 
honest  production  and  promoting  a  new, 
great  vested  Interest  in  shoddy  productions. 

The  OPA  is  not  controlling  prices.  It  is 
Just  messing  them  up.  It  Is  diverting  pro- 
duction from  standard  to  substandard  goods 
and,  by  creating  shortages,  is  forcing  these 
who  must  buy  to  buy  the  sort  of  goods  that 
In  free  market  they  would  not  buy. 

The  OPA  is  grossly  bumptious  and  Incom- 
petent, but  even  if  it  were  urbane  and  com- 
petent, its  methods  could  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstancas  work. 

The  nearest  approach  to  Euccees  ii>  price 
control  was  under  Hitler. 

The  Nazis  scheduled  production  and  every 
Item  enfering  into  production  and  distribu- 
tion, including  human  beings. 

If  we  want  that  sort  of  control,  we  should 
stop  trying  the  men  at  Nuremberg  and  bring 
them  over  to  direct  our  economy. 


WHY  ARE  THE  SHELVES  BARE? 

The  OPA  controls  prices,  but  it  does  not 
control  costs. 

The  largest  cost  entering  Into  prices  Is 
wages. 

In  this  absurd  position.  It  had  the  choice  of 
setting  prices  high  enough  to  cover  all  costs 
and  a  profit.  That  would  be  Just  an  eleva- 
tor going  up. 

The  other  choice  was  to  set  prices  at  or  b;- 
Icw  costs  and  wipe  out  private  business. 

It  has  chosen  a  course  In  between  of  great 
complexity,  which  puts  every  manufacturer 
and  merchant  la  the  air  and  also  at  the 
mercy  of  the  OPA  officers. 

In  general,  prices  of  established  concerns 
are  lixed  at  the  1942  levels  with  some  adjust- 
ments and  also  with  what  is  known  as  the 
Maximum  Average  Price  Regulation. 

The  celebrated  or  notorious  OPA  stipu- 
lates that,  while  a  manufacturer  or  a  mer- 
chant may  vary  the  prices  of  specific  articles, 
the  average  price  must  not  exceed  the  aver- 
age price  of  the  base  period. 

On  the  side  is  another  calculation  In  which 
the  profits  of  the  1936-39  period  are  taken 
as  fau-  profits  and  it  Is  held  that  a  concern 
must  be  refused  price  relief  unless  over  a 
period  it  demonstrates  that  it  cannot  earn 
its  >»verage   1936-39  profits. 

That  is.  one  must  be  able  to  lose  money 
over  a  period  before  one  will  be  permitted 
prices  at  which  one  might  earn  money  if  one 
could  see  the  goods. 

No  manufacturer  in  his  right  senses  will 
lose  money  for  3  or  6  months  In  order  to 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
bureaucracy  that  he  is  losing  money. 

All  of  this  sounds  complicated. 

It  Is  infinitely  more  complicated  In  prac- 
tice than  in  statement,  for  all  the  OPA  regu- 
laUons  are  written  in  that  new  form  of  in- 
volved English  Invented  In  Washington. 

For  Instance,  an  amendment  making  the 
pricing  of  men's  wear  easier  is  expressed  in  82 
pages  of  fine  print. 

And  finally  there  is  cost  absorption,  which 
means  that  where  a  mantifacturer  is  allowed 
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an  Increased  price,  the  retailer  is  not  allowed 
an  increased  price  but  is  expected  to  absorb 
the  Increase  out  of  profit.  In  most  cases  this 
works  out  to  selling  at  a  loss. 

The  theory  is  that  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants will  stay  In  business  as  usual,  match- 
ing losses  against  profits.  But  in  most  cases 
the  profits  do  not  match  th-«  losses. 

However,  if  a  concern  were  not  In  business 
In  1942,  it  can  usually  get  price  schedules 
based  on  costs.  That  has  brought  in  a  b:g 
gray  market  of  newcomers — the  new  vested 
Interest. 

It  has  also  stimulated  shoddy  Imports,  for 
Imports  are  somewhat  obscurely  priced  on 
Importers'  statements. 

The  leglmate,  old-line  company  Is  driven  to 
finding  some  goods  that  it  can  make  at  a 
profit. 

The  most  striking  example  is  that  of  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  work  socks  In  the 
world. 

He  formerly  produced  60,000,000  pairs  of 
them  a  year. 

He  tried  for  9  months  to  get  a  price  that 
would  let  him  continue  production,  but  such 
a  price  was  refused  him  because  he  had  a 
profit  on  his  war  operations.  He  turned  to  a 
new  number  of  dress  hose  on  which  he  had 
an  adequate  price. 

Now  he  is  operating  only  20  percent  of  his 
plant  and  earning  more  money  than  if  he 
was  producing  the  cheaper  socks.  The  public 
is  not  getting  work  socks. 

These  examples  are  endless. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
took  a  remarkable  exhibit  to  Washington  of 
standard  goods  that  are  not  being  made  or 
are  being  made  in  only  small  quaiitities  and 
lined  up  against  them  goods  from  the  new 
gray  market  which  the  OPA  had  created. 

The  OPA  fought  this  exhibit  fiercely  with 
all  the  smear  It  could  command. 

It  has  not  been  able  to  shake  the  fact  that 
where  an  established  manufacturer  was 
allowed  only  $8.50  a  dozen  for  good  quality 
infants'  dresses — which  is  below  his  cost  of 
production — a  newcomer  got  a  price  of  910.50; 
or  that  an  established  maker  of  men's  shorts 
was  restricted  to  $3.50  a  dozen  for  broadcloth 
shorts,  while  a  newcomer  was  allowed  to 
charge  $7.35  a  dozen  for  material  commonly 
used  in  chenille  bedspreads:  or  that  a  stand- 
ard maker  of  scooters  with  good  rubber  tires 
was  held  to  a  price  of  $1.92  while  a  newcomer 
with  a  shoddy  affair  made  of  scrap  was 
allowed  $3.75. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  everywhere 
throughout  the  consumer-goods  industry. 
The  people  are  not  getting  the  goods  they 
want  and  are  willing  to  pay  for.  Everyone, 
from  manufacturer  to  customer.  Is  becoming 
demoralized. 

As  MaJ.  Benjamin  H.  Namm.  the  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  the  head  of  a  large  department  store, 
puts  it: 

"The  customers  are  going  on  their  knees 
to  us.  We  are  going  on  our  knees  to  the 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers,  and  the 
moral  tone  Is  leaving  business.  It  Is  the 
OPA's  destruction  of  moral  values  that  most 
frightens  us." 


Harbingers  of  Hunger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York,    Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  time  that  the  OPA  is  unmasked  and 


its  communistic  visage  disclosed  to  those 
who  have  been  credulous  enough  to  be- 
lieve the  false  propaganda  sent  out  over 
the  radio,  through  the  press,  and  by 
means  of  the  movies  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense. 

I  am  Inserting  under  unanimous  con- 
sent the  timely  disclosure  of  the  OPA  as 
a  partner  of  the  black  market  by  Samuel 
Crowther,  the  economist  and  author: 

HARBINGERS    OP    HXTNCER 

The  shockinf;  contrast  between  what  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  pretends  to 
be  and  what  it  is  shows  up  nowhere  so  glar- 
ingly as  in  the  family  market  basket. 

When  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
was  first  organized,  it  was  the  intentions  of 
the  managed  economy  boys,  who  have  always 
dominated  it.  to  use  the  law  to  destroy  private 
business  and  to  put  our  country  on  a  per- 
manently rationed  economy  under  Govern- 
ment control. 

That  was  the  reason  for  the  rush  of  Intri- 
cate regulations  upsetting  most  of  the  cus- 
toms that  had  grown  up  in  the  food  trade, 
including  even  a  revolution  In  the  cutting  of 
meat. 

That  W£is  the  reason  for  the  move  from  an- 
other quarter  for  the  abolishing  of  private 
brands  in  food  and  the  substitution  of  Gov- 
ernment grading.  For  the  controlled  state 
cannot  work  unless  human  ingenuity  and 
Initiative  are  blacked  out  and  the  people 
treated  as  though  they  were  an  institution. 

The  OPA  operatives  have  not  succeeded 
in  knocking  out  private  ownership  or  in  estab- 
lishing a  managed  economy. 

But  they  have  succeeded  in  knocking  out 
or  crippling  responsible  private  ownership  and 
In  so  mismanaging  our  economy  that  today 
our  food  production  and  distribution  are  In 
chaos  with  malnutrition  everywhere  and 
hunger  in  sight. 

The  moral  chaos  is  even  worse  than  the 
physical. 

The  rewards  go  exclusively  to  those  who 
evade  the  law. 

The  honest  merchant  is  faced  with  going 
black  or  going  broke. 

The  OPA  is  a  partner  in  crime,  whether  a 
voluntary  or  an  involuntary  partner  remains 
to  be  brought  out. 

In  food  alone  its  snarling  Ineptitude  and 
vlndictiveness  have  cost  the  American  peo- 
ple, directly  and  indirectly,  so  many  billions 
of  dollars  In  so  many  ways  that  the  total 
monetary  damage  growing  out  of  its  assault 
upon  the  American  system  will  never  be  truly 
estimated. 

The  OPA  has  not  held  down  the  cost  of 
living.  Insofar  as  foods  are  concerned. 

The  figvu^s  which  it  presents  on  this  point 
are  utterly  dishonest. 

In  part  they  are  made  up  by  assuming 
that  the  housewife  bought  at  ceiling  prices 
foods  which  in  fact  are  not  on  the  top  of 
the  counters  to  buy. 

And  in  part,  by  not  taking  into  account 
that  the  foods  bought  at  ceUlng  prices  are 
in  most  cases  of  a  quality  which  ordinarily 
would  not  be  bought  at  such  prices. 

And,  of  course,  the  official  figures  on  the 
cost  of  living  do  not  say  anything  about  the 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  that 
were  paid  out  by  the  Treasury  as  subsidies 
In  1945  in  order  that  food  might  be  produced 
to  sell  at  celling  prices. 

In  a  special  report  made  by  Senators 
Wherrt,  BtrcK,  Capchart,  Wilson,  and  Cap- 
per as  members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, they  set  out  after  bearing  days  of 
testimony: 

"Reports  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
expressed  in  percentage  figtires  whether  by 
Government  or  by  Government  officials  are 
therefore  wholly  deceptive  and  entirely  mis- 
leading— ^for  the  actual  and  experienced  In- 


crease is  substantially  higher  than  that  which 
Is  so  reported." 

Contrast  that  considered  statement  with 
these  paragraphs  taken  from  a  propaganda 
folder  issued  by  the  OPA  and  broadcast  by 
the  millions  at  taxpayers'  expense: 

"As  a  smart  woman  and  a  good  citizen,  use 
this  folder  to  help  protect  your  bank  account, 
your  home,  your  friends  and  relatives'  Jobs, 
and  your  community's  business  people  from 
the  devastating  effects  of  runaway  prices — 
and  the  depression  which  would  follow  Infla- 
tion. 

"Price  control  Is  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people.  Read  this  folder,  fill  out  and  send  in 
the  shopping  list  and  help  yourself  and  the 
Nation  toward  security." 

Now  take  a  look  at  the  meat.  The  sta- 
tistical Research  Co.  and  the  C.  C.  Chappelle 
Co. — both  experienced  and  reputable  con- 
cerns, shopped  at  the  butcher  shops — not  the 
black  markets — for  meat. 

They  visited  1.803  stores  located  In  New 
York;  Providence.  R.  I.;  Newark,  N.  J.:  Wash- 
ington. D.  C:  Chicago.  111.;  Indianapolis.  Ind.; 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Memphis,  Tenn  ;  Houston. 
Tex.;  Denver.  Colo.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

They  bought  3.495  cuts  of  meat.  That  Is 
a  fair  sampling.  Of  these  stores  83.2  percent 
sold  one  or  more  cuts  above  celling  prices 
ranging  from  a  high  of  94  percent  in  Houston 
tb  a  low  of  77.1  percent  in  Providence.  The 
average  percenUge  of  overcharge  was:  beef 
and  veal  35  percent,  and  pork  24  percent. 

Butchers,  generally  speaking,  can  now  buy 
only  a  fraction  of  their  meats  through  their 
regular  established  sources  of  supply.  That 
is  why  some  butchers  have  meat  and  some 
have  not. 

The  responsible  houses  observing  ceilings 
cannot  pay  the  prices  for  live  animals  that 
the  new  Irresponsible  OPA  slaughtering  trade 
pays. 

In  1939  there  were  1.942  meat  packing  com- 
panies doing  a  business  of  $5,000  or  more  a 
year.     In   July   1945,   there  were  26.655. 

That  is  the  new  vested  Interest  which  the 
OPA  has  created  In  the  Nation's  meat  supply. 

The  great  reputable  meat  packing  indus- 
try with  an  investment  of  many  million  dol- 
lars, owned  by  thousands  of  persons  and 
normally  employing  about  a  half  million  peo- 
ple, returned  to  the  farmer  about  74  percent 
of  the  wholesale  meat  dollar. 

That  Industry  is  on  Its  way  out. 

Swift,  for  Instance,  during  the  week  end- 
ing March  26.  out  of  36.429  cattle  offered  In 
the  Chicago  market  could  buy  only  1,963 
head.  At  East  St.  Louis,  out  of  receipts  of 
10.750,  It  could  buy  only  266. 

A  small  old-established  packer  in  Ten- 
nessee testified  that  during  the  same  week 
at  an  auction  In  Chattanooga  his  company 
was  able  to  purchase  one  head  out  of  150 
sold  and  3  days  later  was  able  to  buy  8  out 
of  300  sold. 

The  Industry  had,  through  research  over 
the  years,  created  byproducts  which  were  the 
raw  material  for  other  industries  employing 
thousands  of  people. 

All  of  this  has  been  nearly  wiped  out. 

The  new  OPA  Industry  Just  slaughters  the 
animals  and  cuts  up  the  meat.  There  are  no 
byproducts.  Often  not  even  the  hides  are 
saved.    There  Is  little  sanitation. 

Over  and  beyond  this  market  Is  the  black 
market  proper,  in  which  health  and  morals 
count  not  at  all. 

The  OPA  Itself  has  estimated  that  the 
public  is  paying  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
over  ceiling  prices  for  its  meat.  This  does  not 
take  Into  account  the  more  than  half  • 
billion  dollars  paid  In  meat  subsidies. 

Some  experts  believe  that  the  public.  In- 
cluding the  subsidies.  Is  pa]rlng  at  least  $3.- 
000,000,000  above  the  ceiling  prices  for  meats 
alone  and  that  the  Indirect  cost  to  the  Nation, 
through  upsetting  the  meat  trade  from  packer 
to  retail  butcher,  will  run  to  another  billioa. 
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The  Btory  of  meat  Is  pretty  much  the  story 
XSl  what  Is  happening  In  all  our  foods.  Only 
the  details  differ. 

HiUiBiMOxxs  or  HUNCm 

The  OPA  with  Its  rlg'd  celUnK"  has  upset 
the  normal  relationships  established  through 
the  years  In  which  natural  prices  based  on 
supply  and  demand  direct  the  distribution 
of  wheat  and  feeds  such  as  com.  oaU,  barley 
arul  sorghum. 

There  would  be  plenty  of  cereal  foods  for 
man,  beast  and  fowl,  so  say  the  real  experts, 
had  not  the  OPA  by  lU  pricing  redirected 
these  foods. 

In  consequence,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
celllnK.  barter  in  many  sections  Is  replacing 
money  sales. 

One  artificially  scarce  commodity— with  or 
without  something  on  the  side — Is  being 
traded  for  another  artificially  scarce  com- 
modity. 

The  black  market  in  feeds  Is  everywhere 
and  the  bribes  are  even  becoming  standard- 
ized— §150  for  a  carload  of  good  corn  and 
$300  for  a  carload  of  soy  beans. 

The  same  practices  run  through  dairy 
products.  The  ice-cream  makers  with  their 
ceiling  prices  ran  afford  to  pay  more  for 
cream  than  the  butter  makers  with  their 
ceiling  prices.     And  so  we  do  not  get  buttei*. 

Some  prices,  because  of  the  $700,000,000 
paid  out  on  dairy  products,  are  artificially 
low.  This  makes  other  prices  artificially 
high  and  In  consequence  ruin  and  chaos 
stalk  throiigh  the  whole  dairy  Industry. 

The  celling  prices  on  coffee  have  had  both 
national  and  international  consequences. 

They  have  strained  our  relations  with 
Brazil,  our  hereditary  friend,  and  have  fur- 
ther hurt  our  relations  with  Colombia  and 
the  coffee-producing  states  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Treasury  Is  now  paying  a  subsidy  of  3 
cents  a  pound  on  coffee,  so  the  price  you  pay 
is  not  the  real  price. 

But  at  that  we  are  getting  only  the  lower 
prades  of  coffee.  The  better  and  higher- 
priced  grades  are  being  held  by  the  producing 
countries  or  sent  to  other  markets.  ^ 

The  story  on  sugar  is  slightly  diffe'rent.  We 
are  short  on  sugar  today  because  of  the  con- 
trol policies  Instituted  by  Messrs.  Wallace  and 
Tugwell  when  they  were  running  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

What  would  happen  if  all  the  controls  were 
taken  off  food? 

Let  us  forget  the  Inflation  stuff — the  OPA 
la  not  controlling  inflation  and  cannot  con- 
trol Inflation.  That  is  bare-faced  propa- 
ganda bunk. 

Th»  OPA  has  one  prize  example  of  what 
would  happen  If  controls  were  taken  off. 
Coconuts  are  one.  In  1941-42  coconuts  sold 
for  around  $15  per  thousand.  During  the 
war,  shipping  space  was  hard  to  get — the  con- 
sumption of  whole  nuts  is  very  small — and 
we  get  our  supplies  of  copra  from  the  South 
Se»s. 

In  1944  the  OPA  established  a  celling  price 
Jumbled  to  $250  a  thousand.  That  is  not  re- 
markable or  evidence  of  anything  at  all  ex- 
cept that  it  was  possible  to  huy  an  item  which 
was  supposed  not  to  be  Imported  at  all.  At 
that  price  coconuts  would  shortly  have  been 
coming  In  overland  on  the  t>acks  of  men  and 
mules. 

After  World  War  I.  when  sugar,  on  the 
speculative  market,  rose  to  a  dollar  a  pound. 
sugar  poured  into  New  York  from  all  over 
the  world — sugar  that  not  even  the  brokers 
bad  heard  of— and  prices  dived  into  the 
cellar.  The  problem  was  then  to  get  prices  up 
to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  prices  of  foods  are  now  high  and  they 
probably  will  go  higher — with  or  without 
the  OPA — for  we  have  monetary  Inflation. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  the  men  of  long 
czperlenc*  In  food  trades,  the  clearing  out 


of  the  OPA  would  bring  back  the  forces  of 
competition  and,  although  prices  in  some 
lines  where  scarcities  have  been  created 
would  rise,  the  customer  would  have  the 
choice  of  buying  or  not  buying  over  a  wide 
range  and  that  would  bring  all  prices  Into 
their  proper  relationship — with  some  prob- 
ably lower  and  a  few  higher  than  they  now 
are. 

At  any  rate,  they  would  be  natural  prices, 
founded  on  freedom  and  morality.  And  com- 
mon sense  teaches  us  that  prices  will  and 
must  reficct  both  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
the  demand  as  compared  to  the  supply  of 
goods. 

We  are  only  making  trouble  for  ourselves  If 
we  try  to  postpone  the  Inevitable. 

The  OPA  Is  now  breaking  down  the  only 
machinery  that  can  put  us  on  a  stable  basis. 


Pension  Claims  of  Veterans  With  Arrested 
/  Tuberculosis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PtNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1946      / 

Iblr.  KELLEY  of  *»enn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remark.-^.  I  am  including  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  J.  H.  Leib.  national  legis- 
lative director  of  the  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II.  in  which  complaint  is 
made  over  the  treatment  of  veterans  who 
have  been  discharged  from  the  service 
with  arrested  tuberculosis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  injustice  is 
being  done  to  many  veterans,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  not  a  question  of  legislation 
but  a  question  of  a  ruling  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  If  these  veter- 
ans were  found  to  be  in  sound  condition 
and  accepted  for  service,  they  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  consideration  if,  when 
they  are  discharged,  it  is  found  that  they 
are  victims  of  arrested  tuberculosis.  It 
seems  conclusive  that  they  must  have 
acquired  it  while  in  the  service. 

This  situation  differs  from  that  of 
World  War  I  when  veterans  with  arrested 
tuberculosis  were  pensioned  at  the  rate 
of  25  percent  disability.  The  discrep- 
ancy is  hard  to  understand.  The  bur- 
den of  proof,  contrary  to  law,  now  seems 
to  be  placed  on  the  veteran  rather  than 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

AMVETS  tmCES  TH.*T  VETERANS  EE  GI^EN  THE 
BENEITr  OF  DOUBT  IN  PENSION  CLAIMS  AS  PRE- 
SCRIBES BT  LAW 

(By  J.  H.  Leib,  national  legislative  director) 
Veterans  who  are  currently  being  dis- 
charged because  of  arrested  tuberculosis  are 
finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  establish 
service-connected  status.  In  this  connec- 
tion a  disabled  veteran  has  called  Amvets' 
attention  to  a  very  unfortunate  situation 
which  we  believe  deserves  serious  deliber- 
ation by  every  Member  of  the  Congress.  The 
facts  surrounding  this  cause  may  well  serve 
as  a  test  to  determine  once  and  for  all  time 
whether  or  not  a  veteran  will  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  in  disability  claims  as 
specifically  authorized  by  law.     .  ~ 

The  case  at  hand,  which  la  t3rplcal  of  many 
others,  concerns  a  veteran  who  served  In  the 
Army  from   April   9,    1940   to   November   9, 


1944.  He  was  discharged  on  account  of  ar- 
rested tuberculosis  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment officially  admitted  that  his  Illness  was 
obviously  due  to  military  service.  In  addi- 
tion his  medical  records  disclosed  edema  cf 
the  eyelids— lips— and  other  parts  of  hli 
body.  Rheumatic  fever  was  also  evidenced 
and  his  electrocardiograph  showed  a  heart 
dlseftse  as  a  result  of  arthritis. 

This  disabled  soldier  was  granted  ft  min- 
imum pension  of  111  50  per  month  based 
solely  on  his  heart  disease.  As  to  his  TB 
statia  the  Veterans'  Administration  stated 
that  no  provision  existed  In  their  regula- 
tions that  would  permit  the  establishment 
of  service  connection  for  such  an  Illness,  un- 
its? there  was  evidence  of  tubercular  p.ctlvlty 
while  In  the  Army.  Since  there  was  no  re- 
port of  a  TB  history  while  in  the  armed 
forces  the  VA  adamantly  refused  to  discuss 
the  matter  further.  According  to  official  rec- 
ords this  veteran's  bid  for  a  pension  was  de- 
nied without  giving  him  a  chest  examination 
to  determine  the  extent  of  his  present  con- 
dition. General  Bradley's  agency  took  this 
stand  even  though  the  Army  p.dmitted  that 
this  veteran  was  in  perfect  health  at  the 
time  of  hfs  Induction. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Government 
officials  have  advised  Amvets  that  service 
connection  was  granted  for  similar  TB  cases 
after  the  last  war  at  a  rate  of  25  percent 
disability,  yet  for  some  reason  veterans  of 
World  War  II  are  not  eligible  for  such  ben- 
efits. 

Bottlenecks  such  as  burden  of  proof,  pre- 
sumptions, reasonable  doubts  and  lack  of 
medical  records — have  played  a  part  in  dis- 
rupting the  fair  adjudication  of  veteran 
clalma. 

These  legal  technicalities  have  caused  cer- 
tain veterans'  groups  and  periodicals  to  charge 
cither  Justly  or  unjustly  (1)  that  the  Con- 
prefs  no  longer  writes  its  own  veterans'  Icgis- 
l.itlon;  (2)  that  such  laws  are  skillfully  com- 
posed by  bureaucrats  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration:  (3)  that  these  officials  are 
permitted  not  only  tc  make  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute^  but  to  administrate 
them  as  well,  oftentimes  contrary  to  what  the 
Congress  Intended  tc  convey. 

Substantiating  these  charges,  numerous 
complaints  have  been  received  indicating  that 
veterans  are  being  given  a  pathetic  run- 
around  after  filing  for  a  Government  pension 
and  that  they  are  obliged  to  bear  the  burden 
of  proof  at  all  times  Yet,  the  Congress  has 
directed  over  and  over  that  any  claimant  for 
a  pension  was  to  have  all  doubts  resolved  in 
his  or  her  favor. 

In  conclusion,  Amvets  contends  that  vet- 
erans who  have  been  disabled  because  of  war 
service  should  be  Justly  compensated  by  their 
Government  and  that  the  burden  of  proof 
should  be  on  the  Government  and  not  on 
the  veteran.  If  no  authority  exists  to  pay 
such  benefits  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  necessary  legislation  to  cover 
such  claims  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  study  of  Veterans"  Administration  regu- 
lations relative  to  beneflt-of-doubt  laws  is 
worthy  of  review.    Here  they  are; 

Public  Law  242  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  7,  1924.  title  U.  section  200: 
"that  p3rson  •  ♦  •  shall  be  conclusively 
held  and  taken  to  have  been  in  sound  condi- 
tion when  examined,  accepted,  and  enrolled 
for  service,  except  as  to  defects,  disorders,  or 
ir»flrmities  made  of  record  in  any  manner 
by  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of,  or  prior  to.  inception  of  active 
service." 

Public  Law  141,  Seventy-third  Congress. 
March  28,  1934,  section  27:  "All  reasonable 
doubts  shall  be  resolved  In  favor  of  the  vet- 
eran the  burden  of  proof  being  on  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Executive  order.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1. 
under   Public   Law    2,    Seventy-third    Con- 
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greu,  March  20,  1933,  section  C:  "hereof  a 
chronic  disease  oecomlng  manifest  to  a  de- 
gree of  10  percent  or  more  within  1  year  from 
date  of  separation  from  active  service  as  set 
forth  therein  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  service  as  speci- 
fied therein  notwithstanding  there  Is  no  rec- 
ord of  evidence  of  such  disease  during  the 
period  of  active  service." 

Executive  order,  Veterans  Regulation  No, 
1  A,  June  6.  1933,  repeats  the  langunfre  In 
Executive  Order  No,  I,  as  previously  quoted. 

Public  Law  361.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
December  20,  1941:  "notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  Is  no  official  record  of  such 
Incurrence  or  agg.-nvatltn  In  such  service, 
and,  to  that  end,  shall  resolve  every  reason- 
able doubt  In  favor  of  such  veteran." 

Public  Law  144,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
July  13,  1943,  section  9  (b)  :  "hereof  every 
person  employed  in  he  active  military  or 
naval  service  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  In 
sound  condition  when  examined,  accepted, 
and  enrolled  for  service  except  as  to  defects, 
infirmities,  or  disorders  noted  at  time  of  the 
examination,  acceptance,  and  enrollment,  or 
where  clear  and  unmistakable  evidence  dem- 
onstrates that  the  injury  or  disease  existed 
prior  to  acceptance  and  enrollment  and  was 
not  aggravated  by  such  active  military  or 
naval  service." 


Blocked  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  29,  1946: 

BLOCKED    WORLD  ' 

Any  hope  that  between  now  and  June  15 
there  might  be  an  alleviation  of  international 
tension  must  have  been  dashed  by  a  reading 
of  Molotov's  report  on  the  Paris  conference. 
All  the  old  suspicions  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  expressed.  New  ones  are  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  Britain  and  America,  for  in- 
stance, are  accused  of  ganging  up  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Secretary  Byrnes  is  ac- 
cused of  intimidating  Moscow.  And  the  dark 
threat  of  imperialism  by  the  anglo-Amerlcan 
"bloc"  Is  said  to  be  hanging  over  the  Inno- 
cent world.  The  crisis  of  confidence  exulting 
between  Moscow  on  the  one  hand  and  Wash- 
ington and  London  on  the  other.  In  other 
words,  shows  no  signs  of  assuagement. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  there  is  not 
in  Qur  foreign  policy  an  element  of  what  we 
have  hitherto  noted  as  "security  imperial- 
ism." This  is  obvious  in  our  obsession  with 
bases.  Mr.  Molotov,  noting  this  obsession, 
observed  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  "to 
draw  a  line  between  the  desire  for  security 
and  the  desire  for  expansion."  We  don't  see 
the  difficulty  ourselves.  For  our  part  we 
have  wanted  to  see  much  more  of  a  disposi- 
tion by  America  to  rely  upon  the  trusteeship 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  for  security 
purposes.  You  can't  make  security  collec- 
tive merely  out  of  a  pool  of  separate  schemes 
of  national  security. 

The  reason  that  in  this  respect  Molotov  is 
so  charitable  is  that  In  the  quest  for  "secu- 
rity imperialism"  the  Soviet  Union  is  fore- 
most. Since  the  war,  Russia,  in  the  name  of 
security,  has  annexed  nearly  300,000  square 
mil^s  and  25,000.000  people.     Sometimes  a 


grab  Is  perpetrated  without  the  rest  of  the 
world  knowing  about  It.  as  in  the  case  of 
Tanna  Tuva,  the  news  of  the  Incorporation 
of  which  Into  the  Soviet  Union  appeared  only 
when  Tanna  Tuva  voted  In  the  recent  Rus- 
sian elections.  These  rpolls  are  apart  from 
the  12  nations  and  areas  which  have  been 
forced  Into  the  orbit  of  predominant  Soviet 
infiuence.  Add  the  166,000,000  people  of 
these  client  states,  and  you  get  an  aggrtgate 
of  nearly  400  millions  subject  to  Soviet  sway. 
Nothing  cm  this  order  con  be  charged  against 
American  "Imperlnllsts,"  certainly  nothing 
like  It  «?Rlnst  the  liquidating  British  "Im- 
perialists "  If  this  Is  security.  Indeed,  the 
old-order  expansion  locks-  in  retrospect  like 
"chicken  feed." 

Such  a  record  furnishes  an  Ironical  back- 
drop for  Molotov's  charges  of  Intimidation 
and  expansion  by  others  at  the  Soviet  s  ex- 
pense. No  doubt  the  charges  will  be  taken 
at  face  value  by  Senator  Pepper  and  other 
apologists  for  the  Soviet  Union.  But  only 
at  our  peril  shall  we  ignore  realities.  The 
fact  is  that,  though  we  liave  not  taken 
enough  risks  for  collective  security,  our  for- 
eign policy  is  nowhere  feared,  while  Ru.ssia's 
is.  The  reason  is  that  our  foreign  policy 
stands  for  peacemaking  In  common  with  all 
nations.  This  is  the  democratic  method. 
Russia's  policy,  on  the  contrary,  favors  the 
autocratic  method  of  running  the  world  as 
a  Russo- American  condominium,  and  no 
nation  can  have  confidence  in  such  a  system 
not  particularly  because  of  'ear  o!  encroach- 
ment, but  because  of  the  sure  prospect  that 
it  is  bound  to  break  up  in  war. 

Molotov.  of  course,  could  cite  the  periodical 
Invasions  that  Russia  has  sustained  as  Justi- 
fication for  the  pursuit  of  individual  security. 
We  can  understand  this  preoccupation.  But 
this-  country  cannot  afford  to  court  it  any 
further  at  the  expense  of  other  nations.  Our 
course  remains  Just  as  clear  as  it  was  before 
Molotov  spoke.  It  is  to  be  unveary  In  our 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  in  our  lead- 
ership to  improve  the  United  Nations.  In 
this  respect  we  must  expect  opposition  from 
Russia.  But  we  simply  cannot  allow  Russia 
to  reduce  the  United  Nations  to  a  nullity. 
The  time  has  come,  indeed,  when  we  ought 
to  try  to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations,  already  reduced  to  the  status  of  a 
debating  society  by  Russia's  use  of  the  veto. 
There  should  be  an  agreement  among  those 
Unltfed  Nations  which  are  neither  Soviet 
states  nor  Soviet  satellites,  that  they  will  act 
upon  any  recommendation,  not  involving  the 
use  of  armed  force,  made  by  seven  or  more 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  including 
at  least  three  permanent  members. 


Extension  of  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  include  a  resolution  on 
the  bill  to  extend  price  control,  adopted 
by  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  Local  No.  767,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa : 

Resolved.  The  OPA,  while  useful  and  neces- 
sary during  the  war,  is  now  proving  to  be  the 
biggest  bottleneck  in  the  reconversion  pro- 
gram. 


It  Is  the  cplnlon  of  the  members  of  CaT- 
penters  Local  No,  767  that  Government  con- 
trol of  the  kind  now  embodied  in  OPA  on  all 
except  the  bare  necessities  of  I'fe  should  be 
released  Immediately  and  permit  free  enter- 
prise and  open  competition  to  control  prices 
once  again. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  local  that  as  toon 
as  OPA's  strangle  hold  on  industry  la  rele«s«d 
the  housing  problem  will  solve  Itarlf.  Give 
labor  the  maierlnls  anc^  thry  will  respond  *■ 
they  did  during  the  war  and  veterans'  bous- 
ing wiU  ccuM  to  be  a  problem. 

PnANK  W.  Hyatt, 

Pretident. 
Haxit  Jonks, 
Recording  Secretary, 


Old-Age  Economic  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
recently  held  hearings  on  the  Townsend 
plan  for  old-age  security. 

At  that  time  I  presented  a  statement 
to  the  committee.  Under  leave  granted 
to  me,  by  unanimous  consent,  I  present 
that  statement  herewith,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Members  of  the  House: 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
your  committee  for  granting  me  permis.'lon 
to  place  my  remarks  briefly  in,  this  record. 

In  con.'.idering  a  plan  such  as  the  Townsend 
plan,  which  is  an  all-embracing  one.  I  am 
impressed  by  its  basic  equity.  The  present 
system  of  old-age  pensions  is  very  inequi- 
table to  some  segments  of  our  population. 
We  now  have  olc-age-penslon  plans  for  the 
Government  workers;  the  Army  and  Navy; 
for  many  industrial  workers:  and  for  railway 
workers.  Let  us  see  who  pays  for  these  vari- 
ous plans.  The  Government  workers  pay 
half  of  the  cost  of  their  plan,  the  Govern- 
ment the  other  half.  The  Army  and  Navy 
retirement  payments  are  made  up  entirely 
by  Federal  taxes,  the  beneficiaries  do  not 
make  any  contributions  from  their  salaries. 
The  various  industrial  plans  usually  provide 
for  a  contributory  plan,  the  workers  paying 
half  and  the  employer  paying  half.  The 
railroad  retirement  plan  has  about  the  same 
set-up. 

In  looking  behind  the  veil  it  is  found  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  payments  required  to 
meet  the  cost  of  these  various  plans  is  paid 
by  taxpayers  who  do  not  receive  any  benefit 
themselves.  For  Instance,  who  pays  the  half 
that  the  Government  pays  toward  the  money 
required  for  the  Government  workers'  retire- 
ment fund?  It  Is  the  general  taxpayers.  In 
the  industrial  woikers'  plans  the  half  that 
the  industry  pays  is  really  money  from  the 
general  taxpayers,  as  the  cost  is  included  in 
the  price  of  the  product  or  service  which  the 
public  buys.  In  the  railroad  retirement 
plan,  that  portion  which  Is  paid  by  the  rail- 
road companies  is  simply  added  to  the  freight 
and  pa.ssenger  rates,  so  the  traveling  public 
pays  that  part  of  the  plan. 

When  you  look  still  further  you  find  that 
great  segments  of  our  people  who  pay  the 
taxes,  or  increased  prices  that  go  to  pay  for 
these  various  retireme.it  plans,  get  no  benefit 
for  themselves.  The  farmer,  the  service 
people  such  as  lawyers,  doctors,  advertising 
men,  beauty  operators,  cleaners  and  dyers. 
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etc.  pay  these  taxes,  but  they  get  no  retire- 
ment benefits  themselves.  If  they  want  old- 
age  pensions  they  must  buy  them  with  their 
own  money  from  life-insurance  companies, 
trust  companies,  savings  banks,  etc.  In 
other  words  these  great  groups  of  people  pay 
Icr  the  old-age  penelon  plans  that  others 
Ret  and,  In  addition,  if  they  want  the  same 
benefit  they  must  pay  for  that  benefit 
entirely  out  of  their  own  Income. 

When  viewed  from  that  standpoint  It  Is 
apparent  to  anyone  that  our  presen'.  sys- 
tems are  very  Inequitable,  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  general  taxpayer  or 
the  general  public  It  Is  an  Inequity  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  can  wc'.l 
ponder.  It  beln^  the  group  that  formulates 
the.  tax  policies  of  the  Nation. 

Everj'one  seems  to  admit  that  old-age  se- 
curity is  Ijeneficial  from  the  social  standpoint. 
I  think  that  everyone  who  had  worked  till 
he  is  65  at  some  useful  occupation  has 
created  enough  social  wealth,  so  that  he  had 
earned  an  old-age  pension.  In  the  twilight 
of  life  one  who  has  worked  falthfxilly  and 
hard  should  have  the  assurance  of  financial 
assistance  that  will  enable  him  to  take  care 
of  his  basic  needs  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  That  makes  for  better  citizens  and 
for  a  healthier  social  system. 

The  Townsend  plan  la  the  only  one  that  I 
know  of  that  has  this  over-all  feature.  Also, 
It  provides  a  plan  on  a  national  scale  that 
writ  wipe  out  the  great  differences  In  cur 
various  State  plans.  California,  measured  In 
terms  of  what  Is  done  In  other  States,  has  a 
very  liberal  plan.  A  uniform  national  plan 
would  make  for  more  contentment  among 
the  recipients  and  more  equity  to  those  who 
must  provide  the  money. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  148 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  25.  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  prob- 
lem facing  the  Nation  today  is  more  basic, 
more  fundamental  than  that  Involving 
the  relationship  between  labor  and  In- 
dustry. Nothing  is  more  vital  to  our  very 
existence  than  the  development  of  an 
atmosphere  in  which  these  two  elements 
of  our  national  life  can  and  will  live  in 
harmony,  not  only  with  each  other  but 
with  the  130,000,000  people  of  which  they 
are  an  inseparable  part.  Mistakes  and 
misunderstandings  have  so  beclouded  the 
judgments  and  the  vision  of  all  con- 
cerned that  clarifications  on  very  broad 
grounds  are  imperative  unless  we  want 
to  scrap  our  whole  economic  structure 
and  start  from  the  very  bottom.  This  I 
do  not  believe  the  people  of  this  country 
want  to  do.  It  is.  therefore,  our  business 
tg  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  with 
complete  fearlessness  and  frankness. 

There  can  be  no  fundamental  reme- 
dies until  the  light  of  full  knowledge 
shines  into  every  dark  crevice.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  148  sets  up  a  way 
of  letting  in  the  light,  a  beginning  at 
least.  It  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  committee  of  both  Houses  to  study 
and  investigate  existing  and  pending  leg- 
islation as  well  as  the  whole  field  of  labor 
relations.  Such  a  study  can  l>e  fruitful 
In  the  extreme  or  it  can  die  a-borning. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  personnel 
chosen  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 


and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  upon 
the  approach  made  by  them  to  the  prob- 
lems involved.  Appointment  of  a  woman 
from  the  House  membership  would  be  a 
hopeful  sign  that  new  methods  will  be 
used  and  broader  attitudes  obtain. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need  of  im- 
mediate reevaluation  of  all  existing  laws 
involving  labor-industry  relations.  This 
will  take  courage,  for  there  will  be  prompt 
and  vociferous  recriminations  from  the 
labor  camp  the  moment  such  matters  as 
are  contained  in  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
and  the  Wagner  Acts  are  even  consid- 
ered. It  is  equally  probable  that  industry 
may  become  vocal  during  consideration 
of  the  values  and  jtistifications  for  Smith- 
Connally  and  the  presently  controversial 
Case  bill.  But  such  protests  should  not 
influence  or  perturb  the  joint  committee. 
Rather  shouW  it  give  the  Members  a 
deepening  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
job  to  be  done  and  the  imperative  neces- 
sity that  it  be  done  without  bias,  political 
or  otherwise. 

Why  is  it  of  such  vital  importance? 
Because  unless  we  can  adjust  the  rela- 
tionship between  labor  and  management 
and  integrate  this  relationship  realis- 
tically into  our  national  way  of  life  we 
fail  as  freemen  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
totalitarian  ideology.  This  concurrent 
resolution,  therefore,  is  quite  unlike 
other  such  resolutions  in  that  it  carries 
within  it  implications  that  can  well 
change  the  direction  of  the  evolution  of 
mankind. 

Once  recognize  the  vital  importance 
of  the  work  contemplated  by  this  res- 
olution and  one  is  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  great  emphasis  upxjn  the 
second  "purpose"  as  expressed  in  section 
2  of  the  bill.  Imperative  as  it  is  to  "make 
a  thorough  study  •  •  »  of  •  •  * 
labor  legislation"  it  is  fundamental 
that  thi.s  be  accompanied  by  an  equally 
"thorough  study  and  investigation  of 
•  •  •  the  whole  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions." The  health  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees is  to  be  given  study  under  this 
resolution.  I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  Implications  of  both  these 
subjects  be  given  due  consideration  upon 
the  very  broadest  possible  lines.  I  would 
further  suggest  that  the  study  of  "a  uni- 
form system  of  welfare  funds"  be  not 
made  solely  upon  the  methods  of  secur- 
ing and  administering  these  funds  but 
that  there  be  included  a  broad  study  of 
the  human  elements  involved. 

To  this  end.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee should  set  up  various  groups  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  nationally  recog- 
nized in  their  special  fields  whose  find- 
ings would  be  respected  by  labor,  indus- 
try. Government,  and  the  people  at 
large.  Housing  experts,  educators,  prac- 
tical economists,  public  health  officers, 
doctors,  social  workers,  and  other  such 
experts  should  be  secured  and  given  such 
compensation  as  will  insure  their  best 
unqualified  service. 

I  realize  fully  that  to  stand  still,  to 
permit  the  continuing  crises  being  meted 
out  to  the  country  by  labor  at  this  criti- 
cal period  without  action  pending  reports 
and  conclusions  and  the  consequent 
legislative  program  suggested  by  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  148  is  not  pos- 
sible. But  I  do  suggest  that  whatever 
legislation  is  passed,  whatever  action  is 
taken    by    Executive    arrangement    or 


directive  during  this  interval  period  be 
reconsidered  under  the  bright  light  of 
the  criteria  that  can  be  developed 
through  this  suggested  means. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  urge  upon  you  that 
in  your  choice  of  the  seven  Members  of 
this  House  for  this  far-reaching  and 
momentous  work  you  give  new  hope  both 
to  this  body  and  to  the  country  at  large 
by  making  your  appointments  on  a  basis 
of  qualification  for  the  job  rat,^er  than 
by  virtue  of  seniority.  Knowledge  of 
conditions  from  both  points  of  view  are 
of  course  essential,  but  breadth  of  vision 
and  human  understanding  is  equally 
necessary  and  vital  to  the  ultimate  ad- 
justment of  these  manife.stly  basic  dif- 
ferences. The  Congress  may  be  com- 
pletely honest  in  its  expression  of  de- 
termination to  do  a  fundamental  job, 
but  unless  the  individuals  appointed  to 
this  joint  committee  include  in  their  hu- 
man understanding  beyond  most,  and 
broad  vision  as  well,  the  results  will  but 
abort  the  truth.  We  must  answer  the 
question  being  asked  by  all  the  world: 
Can  a  free  way  of  life  meet  the  problem 
of  human  relationships  with  realism  and 
success? 

What  results  from  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  148  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  personnel  chosen  to  do  this  work. 
It  is  with  this  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker 
(and  I  wish  I  might  say  the  same  with 
equal  force  to  the  President  of  the  other 
body)  that  I  urge  you  to  part  with  tra- 
dition and  to  choose  from  the  member- 
ship those  upon  whom  we  can  count  to 
do  an  intelligent,  selfless,  and  conse- 
crated job. 


Confusion  in  Selectiye  S«rvice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31,  1946  ■ 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  a  resume 
of  a  survey  just  completed  by  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  question  of  selective 
service  and  Congress'  failure  to  enact 
long-term  draft  legislation,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Tues- 
day, M^y  28: 

Selective  Service  Is  in  Confusion,  National 
Sl-rvey  Finds 

The  country's  Selective  Service  System  1? 
In  a  general  state  of  disability  and  confu- 
sion— even  completely  chaotic  in  seme  cases —  , 
because  of  failure  by  Congress  to  enact  pre- 
cise, long-term  draft  legislation.  It  is  shown 
in  a  national  survey  just  completed  by  the- 
New  York  Times. 

Special  reports  were  sent  here  by  corre* 
spondcnts  from  the  capitals  of  41  States— 
7  States  did  not  reply  to  the  Times'  request 
for  information — as  well  as  additional  datu 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone.  | 

They  disclose  that  congressional  Inaction, 
coupled  with  ever-changing  and  crippling 
regulations  concerning  draft  procedure  havi; 
made  the  Nation's  Selective  Service  System 
so  weak  that  even  in  many  of  the  well-popu- 
lated States  there  is,  In  eSect,  no  draft  at  all. 
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The  stopgap  draft  law  passed  In  Congress 
14  days  n;;o,  whereby  only  single  men  and 
chi!d:e3s  mcrried  men  aged  20  to  19  arc  sub- 
ject to  induction,  has  so  sharply  narrowed 
down  the  avallnbillty  lists  throughout  the 
ccuntry  that  some  St?.tes  are  running  behind 
their  mcnthly  quotas  by  90  percent  and 
more.  Many  States  reveal  that  they  are  able 
to  indi'.ct  only  ^lalf  cf  the  men  they  should 
b2  c'raftins  while  various  State  offtcia'.s  who 
say  frank'.y  that  they  are  afraid  there  v%lll 
soon  be  a  serious  break-dcwn  in  the  entire 
system  rrr  vivltily  substantiated  In  their  Terrs 
by  reports  showing  that  Induction  in  some  in- 
stances has  come  to  a  standstill. 

hslpiejS.  officials  complain 

S?!ectlve  service  authorities,  strupgllng 
with  the  continuing  reEponsibillty  of  pro- 
viding replacements  for  men  being  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  forces,  complain  that 
they  are  helpless  to  do  anything  even  re- 
motely adequate  In  filling  the  Army's  and 
Navy's  manpower  needs,  because  the  presrnt 
list  cf  deferment  categories  seem.s  to  In- 
clude— for  one  reason  or  another — Just  about 
every  man  In  the  country. 

It  has  been  estimated  Uiat  In  the  entire 
N«tion  there  are  no  rrore  than  72.000  men 
who  can  qur.ll.'y  for  the  draft  today.  That 
breaks  down  to  some  1.500  for  each  State,  but 
the  Times  survey  reveals  that  present  selec- 
tive-service standards  are,  in  fact,  so  selec- 
tive that  In  some  of  the  Slates  they  leave 
only  a  ridiculously  small  number  of  men 
eligible  for  Induction. 

Michi:;an.  with  a  1940  male  population  of 
2.694.727.  has  only  250  men  available  for  the 
over-all  draft  pcol.  or  something  like  .000092 
of  the  State's  total  manpower.  Massachu- 
setts has  35.  Washington  State  h.is  54.  with 
the  monthly  quota  calling  fot  693.  Okla- 
hoira  has  some  50  men  left  for  the  draft. 
O.T.cials  point  out.  moreover,  that  unless 
Congress  does  something  to  extend  the  Selec- 
tive S-'rvlce  Act  by  July  1  even  these  few  men 
will  be  unax-ailable.  Arkansas  has  only  338 
men  eligible  for  the  draft. 

SHARP  DHOP  in  NEW  TOHK 

Sim.ple  statir.tlcs  taken  from  the  co'umns 
cf  figures  provided  by  the  41  States  attest  the 
draft  crl-sls.  In  New  York  State,  for  example. 
14.933  mm  were  drafted  during  the  first  4 
months  of  this  year,  while  in  the  same 
4-month  period  In  1943  30,498— more  than 
twice  as  many — were  sent  to  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Draft  figures  for  the  month  of  April 
this  year,  compared  with  April  last  year,  show 
a  drop  totaling  more  than  5,500.  With  vol- 
untary enlistments  now  "practically  at  a 
standstill"  since  January  1  of  this  year.  Brig. 
Gen.  Ames  T.  Brcwn,  State  selective  service 
director,  declared  that  the  State  would  be 
unable  to  produce  men  "In  any  number"  un- 
less authorization  was  given  for  the  Induction 
of  the  18-  and  i9-year-oWs. 

The  4-month  comparison  for  California  re- 
veals a  drop  to  5,108  this  year  from  the  1945 
tally  of  26,151,  or  one-fifth  as  much.  Geor- 
gia, which  often  leads  Its  service  command 
in  volunteer  enlistments  for  the  Army,  sent 
12,595  men  Into  service  during  the  first  4 
months  of  1945,  but  In  the  same  period  this 
year  2.595  men  Joined  the  armed  forces.  For 
April  the  contrast  is  sharply  marked,  with 
3.495  In  April  1945  and  636  In  April  of  this 
year.  The  situation  In  Georgia,  according  to 
one  Atlanta  cCBclal,  Is  best  described  in  two 
words:  "Break-down  threatened." 

A  tabulation  of  comments  from  various 
State  officials  reveals  that  there  is  almost 
unanimous  agreement  on  what  one  authority 
.  describes  as  a  'dreary,  dismal"  outlook  for 
the  draft.  Quotations  from  coast  to  coast 
blend  almost  In  refrain.  "Draft  dwindling  to 
nothing,"  an  official  says  In  Alabama.  "In- 
duction practically  halted" — Arkansas.  In 
Connecticut  the  situation  Is  described  as  "a 
lag  and  break-dov,-n  In  induction." 

BEYOND    THE    BARREL'S    BOTTOM 

In  Florida  there  Is  "considerable  confusion 
and   uncertainty."    Massachusetts  describes 


its  own  situation  as  "critical."  Rhode  Island 
reports  that  It  will  be  unable  to  meet  its 
draft  quota  this  month  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  An  cfT.clal  in  Illinois  complains  that 
he  Is  "scr.-'ping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel." 
F.-cm  Oklahoma  comes  the  tart  comment: 
"Were  not  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel; we've  gone  beyond  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel."  This  month  In  Nevada,  for  the  first 
time  since  October  1940.  not  a  single  man 
hrs  been  called  up. 

With  £0  many  of  the  State  draft  lists  now 
almost  tare  of  names,  vo'.unteer  recruiting 
throughout  the  country  also  has  shewn  a 
sharp  decline,  which  first  became  evldeiU  2 
weeks  ago  when  Congress  enacted  its  tem- 
porary revision  of  the  selective-service  law. 
OScials  declare  that  the  young  men  of  the 
N:>.t;on.  no  longer  under  official  or  psychologi- 
cal pressure  to  volunteer  for  military  serv- 
ice, are  steering  clear  cf  Army  and  Navy  re- 
cruiting stations. 

Ajain.  as  with  the  statistics  and  official 
comments  on  the  draft  situation,  the  recruit- 
ing story  from  coast  to  coast  Is  practicaily 
the  same  In  all  but  two  or  three  States. 
Some  States,  such  as  Wyoming,  report  a  dicp 
In  recruiting  "almost  to  zero,"  and  many  of- 
ficials are  outspoken  In  their  criticism  of 
Congress,  particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  "step  gap"  draft 
regulations  the  Selective  Service  and  volun- 
teer recruiting  svstem  "woiked  splendidly," 
as  one  official  in  Minnesota  put  it. 

In  Texas,  whose  residents  have  long  boast- 
ed proudly  that  they  led  all  the  rest  In  their 
willingness  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces,  offi- 
cials referred  wryly  to  current  recruiting  fig- 
ures as  small  and  said  that  the  general  sit- 
uation was  too  adequately  covered  by  the 
statement  "Texas  has  not  been  able  to  meet 
Its  qu.jta  for  months." 

Selective-service  authorities  In  Indiar.a, 
emphasizing  the  decline  In  volunteer  enlist- 
ments In  their  State,  declared  that  the  public 
was  now  very  suspicious  of  both  Army  figures 
aijd  Ai  iny  motives  as  the  result  of  constantly 
changiiie  estimates  of  manpower  needs  "oy 
various  V.'ar  Department  officials.  A  Michi- 
gan c.fflclal  was  also  critical  cf  Washington 
for  the  general  confusion  and  dcmoralizatlc  n. 
There  were  Indications  that  selective-serv- 
ice board  members  from  coast  to  coast  wirre 
openly  disgusted  with  present  conditions, 
and  reports  tell  of  '  icreaslng  numbers  of 
officials  preparing  to  quit,  partly  out  of  p-jr- 
Bonai  resentment  and  partly  because  they 
feel  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  to  do  as 
long  as  the  crippling  regulations  remain  In 
the  present  draft  law. 

Many  boards  declare  that  they  are  con- 
stantly being  hampered  even  In  the  compara- 
tl-vely  picayune  drafting  Job  they  are  still 
authorized  to  do.  In  one  case  West  Virginia 
had  450  young  men  scheduled  for  Induction 
during  the  last  half  of  this  month,  but  last- 
minute  congressional  deferments  published 
on  May  14  reduced  this  figure  to  50.  In 
South  Dakota  the  stand  has  been  taken  that 
since  Congress  will  assume  no  responsibility 
for  Selective  Service  local  boards  are  most 
reluctant  to  do  the  Job  alone. 

Draft  officials  express  complete  mystifica- 
tion as  to  where  the  armed  forces  will  get 
their  replacements.  One  official  declared: 
"If  you  think  we're  worried  about  replace- 
ments, how  do  you  think  the  soldier  and 
sailor  who  are  waiting  lor  their  replacements 
feel  about  ;t?" 

SOME  VETERANS  ARE  ORATTEO 

In  some  cases.  It  was  said,  battle  veterans 
are  being  drafted  because  local  boards  are 
falling  so  far  short  of  their  quotas.  One  ex- 
ample quoted  was  a  New  York  City  ensign 
in  the  merchant  marine,  who  had  been  tor- 
pedoed three  times  and  had  been  machine- 
gunned  on  one  of  his  ships.  Still  undergoing 
medical  treatment  for  Injuries  received  dur- 
ing the  war.  the  ensign  was  called  up  by 
Selective  Service  two  weeks  ago,  it  was  re- 
ported. 


According  to  the  Times  survey,  only  New 
Jersey  and  Oregon  report  generally  fa- 
vorable conditions  In  the  selective-service 
p;cgram:  but  although  New  Jersey,  remark- 
ably enough,  shoved  an  Increase  In  draftees 
for  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  over  the 
first  4  months  of  List  year,  officials  said  that 
there  had  been  a  gradual  decline  In  volun- 
tary enlistments  since  January  1  of  this  yetir. 

Even  In  the  two  cr  three  Instances  where 
an  apparently  favorable  picture  was  to  be 
Ecen.  however.  It  wa  believed  that  hidden 
statistics  could  well  darken  a  situation  that 
oi'.ly  seemed  bright.  For  example,  the  latest 
fi^u-es  for  draft  yields  In  Utah  show  that  In 
Acril  of  this  year  358  men  were  inducted 
compared  with  t99  for  the  same  month  In 
IS  13.  But  a  more  accurate  comparison  for 
trend  purposes  Is  to  be  found  In  the  March 
tabulation,  for  a  special  group  of  limited 
service  men  was  Incorporated  Into  the  April 
figure.  The  March  tally  is  172  for  this  year, 
as  against  626  for  March  1945.  a  much  sharp- 
er difference  than  is  represented  by  the  April 
figures. 

The  generally  critical  outlook  Includes  the 
selective-service  program  In  the  possessioris. 
Hawaii  has  had  a  recent  sharp  drop  in  volun- 
teer enlistments,  and  officials  In  the  Canal 
Zone  report  that  about  ten  men  there  now 
b?come  eligible  each  month  for  the  draft, 
but  even  they  are  not  Inducted,  for  they  are 
given  special  deferments  to  attend  school. 


Labor  LegitUtion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

OF  NEW   YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31.  1946     . 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ono.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  30,  1946: 

Labor  LEsisLAXior' 
(By  Mark  SuUlvan) 

WILL   TRUMAN    SIGN    THE   CASE   BILL? 

Begin  by  understanding  that  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  legislation  about  strikes. 
Is  a  thing  apart.  Understand  Just  what  It 
Is.  and  what  it  Is  not.  It  Is  not  a  remedy 
for  the  labor  problem,  and  does  not  pretend 
to  be.  It  applies  only  to  extremely  limited 
kinds  of  strikes. 

For  the  emergency  legislation  to  apply  a 
strike  must  be.  to  quote  the  President's 
words.  In  one  of  "those  few  Indu-trles"  In 
which  a  strike  "affects  the  entire  economy  of 
the  United  States."  And  it  must  be  In  an 
Industry  "essential  •  •  •  to  the  effec- 
tive transition  from  war  to  peace." 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  strikes  which  the 
President's  emergency  legislation  would 
apply  to.  To  illustrate  how  many  and  seri- 
ous are  the  strikes  which  the  emergency 
legislation  would  not  apply  to,  It  happens 
there  was  a  coincidence. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  President 
was  requesting  his  emergency  legislation, 
there  was  a  threat  of  strike — which  has  since 
taken  place— in  Rochester,  N.  Y..  beginning 
with  a  dispute  between  city  employees  and 
the  public  works  department,  and  accom- 
panied by  threat  of  strike  by  all  unions,  both 
CIO  and  AFL.  in  the  private  Industries  of 
the  city.  Such  a  strike  would  paralyze 
Rochester  locally  as  much  as  the  railroad 
strike  paralyzed  the  country  as  a  whole.  But 
cf  that  local  Rochester  strike  the  President's^ 
emergency  legislation  would  take  no  notice.. 
Nor  would  it  take  notice  of  hundreds  of  local 
strikes    and   threatened   strikes   throughout 
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the  country,  harassing  hundreds  of  busl- 
zwsses  and  communities,  embroiling  tens  of 
thoiisanda  of  worJcers. 

No,  the  Presidents  emergency  legislation 
Is  not  &i\  answer  to  the  country's  labor  prob- 
lem, and  does  not  purport  to  be.  In  addi- 
tion" to  the  limitation  of  scope,  there  is 
limitation  of  time— the  emergency  bill  itself 
provides  that  it  shall  expire  6  months  alter 
formal  termination  of  the  state  of  war.  Fi- 
nally, the  President's  emergency  legislation 
does  not  prevent  strikes  from  starting,  nor 
attempt  to.  It  comes  Into  effect  only  after 
a  strike  has  taken  place,  and  has  gone  so 
far  that  the  Government  decides  to  take 
over  the  struck  industry.  The  procedure 
and  penalties  of  the  legislation  apply  only 
to  a  condition  In  which  the  Government  has 
taken  over. 

An  attempt  at  answer  has  been  written. 
It  is  called  the  Case  bill,  and  this  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  thing  separate  from  the 
President's  emergency  legislation. 
.  The  Case  bill  deals  with  several  aspects  of 
labor  relations,  including  mediation,  cool- 
Ing-off  period."?,  secondary  strikes,  liability 
of  tmlons  for  breach  of  contract,  fact-finding 
bodies,  foremen's  unions,  equality  of  obliga- 
tion pf  unions  and  employers  to  bargain 
«g)Uectlvely. 

The  way  it  deals  with  some  of  these  sub- 
jects may  or  may  not  be  the  best  way  pos- 
sible. The  Dill  as  a  whole  may  be  short  of 
adequate.  But  presumption  that  it  has  been 
carefully  written— and  certainly  that  It  con- 
forms to  public  demand— ^Is  provided  by  two 
facts.  It  pa.osed  the  Senate,  after  2  weeks  of 
debate,  by  49  to  29.  And  it  passed  the  House 
by  an  even  larger  preponderance.  253  to  155. 
There  is  surmise  that  the  President  will  be 
reluctant  to  sign.  When  he  was  asking  Con- 
grefs  to  give  him  his  temporary  emergency 
legislation,  he  at  the  same  time  said  there 
was  also  need  for  lonp-range  le^rislat'C?!. 
Br.t  he  suggested  delay.  He  said.  "The  whole 
subject  of  labor  relations  should  be  studied 
afresh  "  He  recommended  a  Joint  cor.gres- 
sicnal  committee  to  "study  the  whole  prob- 
lem "  and  "to  report  within  A  period  of  6 
months. '* 

Just  now.  6  months  is  a  long  time.  Before 
It  expires  there  will  be  a  congressional  elec- 
tion in  November.  Scon  after  It  expires,  and 
before  Congress  could  have  time  to  act,  the 
present  Congress  will  expire  and  there  will 
be  a  new  one.  What  has  been  dene  about 
Iat>or  legislation  would  have  to  begin  all 
over.  In  a  Congress  that  may  be  changed  by 
the  election. 

The  immediate  question  Is.  Will  the  Presi- 
dent be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  leg-s- 
latix'e  body  by  signing  a  bill  which  both 
branches  of  that  body  have  passed  by  large 
majorities? 


The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Labor  Dictatorship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Daily  Argus- 
Leader,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  the  largest 
daily  newspaper  in  a  flve-State  area  in 
our  section  of  the  country: 

Ths  Risk  and  Fall  of  Labor  Dtctatoeship 

Saturday  marked  a  notable  chapter  In 
American  history.  It  was  the  end  of  an 
era  and  we  hope,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day  in  industrial  relationships. 


Tlie  events  of  Saturday  reflected  the 
aroused  au  hority  of  an  angry  and  an  in- 
dignant people. 

President  Truman  first  expressed  this  sen- 
timent In  his  remarkable  speech  of  Friday 
night.  The  insolent  manner  in  which  his 
speech  was  received  by  the  leaders  of  the 
striking  railway  unions  was  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel's  back. 

The  people  had  stood  much.  They  had 
been  friendly  to  the  leadership  of  organized 
labor,  kindly  to  it  and  tolerant  toward  it. 

But  It  was  obvious  that  the  leadership 
had  become  arrogant,  rverwhelmed  by  its 
own  Importance  and  drunk  with  its  own 
power 

So  when  President  Truman  appeared  be- 
fore Congress  Saturday  afternoon,  the  peo- 
ple were  prepared  to  adopt  any  worth-while 
recommendation  to  deflate  the  labor  lords. 
The  last-minute  action  by  the  railway  lead- 
ers did  not  affect  this  decision — and  should 
not  have  done  so. 

The  House.  In  consequence,  approved  at 
once  the  Presidents  extraordinary  sugges- 
tion that  strikers  be  drafted  Into  the  armed 
forces  In  the  case  of  emergency.  There  was 
no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  force  of  Its  action  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  only  13  members  out  of  the  more 
than  400  in  that  body  voted  against  it. 
labor  to  blamb 
This  attitude  was  remarkable.  Perhaps 
on:y  a  few  months  ago.  perhaps  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  proposal  for  such  drastic  legis- 
lation would  have  been  howled  down. 

But  Saturday  the  House  adopted  It  almost 
unanimously — and  did  so  with  the  strong  ap- 
proval of  the  American  people. 

The  change  in  sentiment  is  understand- 
able.   It  Is  a  result  of  labor's  own  excesses. 

Labor  had  been  given  a  free  hand.  Labor 
had  been  p5rm!tted  ebnormal  privileges. 
Lnbor  had  been  permitted  to  do  Just  about 
what  It  pleased. 

And  labor,  some  major  groups  in  particular, 
abused  this  privilege  and  this  public  sym- 
pathy. 

The  labor  leaders,  to  state  it  briefly,  were 
given  plenty  of  rope  and  they  went  out  and 
hanged  themselves. 

They  demonstrated  by  their  own  acts  that 
they  were  incompetent  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities that  were  a  necessary  part  of  their 
pov.er. 

Labor  has  been  riding  for  a  fall  for  some 
years,  in  fact.  The  leaders  have  not  been 
content  with  fair  dealing  but  have  sought  to 
gain  undue  advantage.  They  have  promoted 
feather-bedding — the  payment  of  fees  and 
wag:s  to  men  for  doing  nothing — and  ap- 
parently have  felt  that  this  form  of  black- 
mall  was  within  their  rights.  One  conces- 
sion to  them  was  merely  the  opening  wedge 
for  another. 

ONE  ESTTlEAn:  TO.  ANOTHER 

Labor  has  gone  a  long  ways  since  the  dark 
davs  of  some  30  years  ago  when  the  abuses 
were  largely  on  the  side  of  capital  and  man- 
agement. Then  the  workingman  was  help- 
less. His  pay  was  small  and  he  received  little 
consideration  in  the  legislative  chambers. 
Men  worked  from  dawn  to  dusk  at  wages  that 
were  hardly  sufficient  to  provide  an  existence. 
The  employer's  responsibility  was  nil. 

Then  the  pendulum  began  to  sway  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

And  soon  some  labor  leaders,  becoming 
fat  with  authority,  began  to  assume  the 
complex  that  resulted  in  the  downfall  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini.  They  started  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  the  law.  that  they  were 
greater  than  the  Government  and  the  people. 

The  end  of  the  war  found  a  few  labor 
leaders  in  the  saddle  and  riding  hard.  They 
were  telling  their  employers  and  Congress 
what  they  wanted  and,  seemingly,  had  the 
Impression  that  their  word  was  a  command 
that  could  not  be  disobeyed. 


At  first  the  people  continued  to  be  tol- 
erant. They  felt  that  perhaps  some  adjust- 
ments were  In  order. 

But  as  the  strikes  continued,  they  b< - 
came  impatient.  They  had  won  a  wur 
against  destructive  enemies  abroad  and  now 
were  beginning  to  wonder  If  they  had  not 
at  the  same  time  lost  a  war  against  destru:- 
tive  enemies  at  home.  • 

Meanwhile  President  Truman  was  mere 
than  tolerant.  He  was  more  than  fair.  He 
temporized  He  was  guilty  of  vacillation. 
He  gave  the  labor  leaders  every  reasonatle 
concession  and  seme  that  were  not  reasoa- 
able.     He  Implored  them  to  be  sensible. 

But  the  only  response  was  a  further  ex- 
aggeration of  labor's  domineering. 

The  result  was  a  rebellion  against  the  lat  cr 
leaders— first  by  the  people  and  then  by  the 
President. 

The  labor  leaders  have  Invited  this  action 
and  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  ihe 
sorry  tragedy  that  is  theirs. 

A  CROWING  ANGER 

First  the  automobile  and  the  steel  striies 
began  to  arouse  the  people.  There  was  an 
agonizing  delay  ^In  production  and  a  cls- 
turbing  waste  resulting  from  this  impasse 

Then  came  the  strike  by  John  L.  Lewis 
and  his  miners.  The  breaking  point  had  just 
about  been  reached  when  Lewis,  perhaps 
sensing  It,  decided  to  resume  production 

Next  was  the  strike  of  the  railroad  engi- 
neers and  trainmen — a  threat  that  most  ler- 
Eons  believed  never  would  materialize. 

But  the  strike  came.  Tue  engineers  and 
the  trainmen  stepped  from  their  Jobs  in  the 
full  realization  that  such  action  on  t;ieir 
part  would  create  a  virtual  stagnatior  la 
American  industry.  They  must  have  kncwn, 
too,  that  countless  cars  of  food  en  rout:  to 
the  starving  peoples  of  the  world  would  be 
delayed  and  that  many  persons  abroad  w  juld 
die  because  they  refused  to  work. 

They  went  on  strike,  nevertheless.  The 
leaders  seemingly  enjoyed  the  economic 
shambles  that  they  were  creating.  T.Tiey 
strutted  vaingloriously  in  the  limelight.  Th* 
limelight  was  upon  them,  and,  seemi.igly, 
they  relished  it. 

That  was  the  setting  when  President  Tru- 
man and  Congress  acted. 

Critics  will  say  that  the  President  -vent 
too  far  and  that  the  House  went  too  far. 
The  Argus-Leader  disagrees. 
Their  action  displayed  dramatically  the 
temper  of  the  American  people.  They  had 
been  witnessing  a  strike  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  means.  In  effect,  a  srlke 
against  the  people.  This  was  the  equivrlent 
of  mob  rule,  of  organized  defiance  of  the 
power  of  the  majority. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  drastic  leeisla- 
tion  became  necessary,  but  labor-  and  labor 
alone — is  responsible. 

To  blame  only  the  leaders — the  Leulses, 
the  Whltneys,  and  the  Johnstons — i;;  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  these  men  enjoyed  their 
authority  only  because  the  rank  and  the  file 
of  the  unions  tolerated  ♦hem. 

It  always  has  been  the  duty  of  these  nnen 
to  clean  house.  It  now  becomes  their  ileep 
responsibility  if  they  are  to  reestablish  them- 
selves again  in  the  confidence  of  th^  An  eri- 
can  people. 

WHAT   LABOR    MUST    DO 

Labor  has  lost  much  in  the  past  few 
months,  but  It  has  not  lost  everything,  and 
no  thoughtful  American  wants  to  see  a  re- 
turn to  the  early  days  when  capital  and  iran- 
agement  were  permitted  to  do  as  they  pleased 
without  organized  opposition. 

But  labor  Is  now  very  definitely  on  trial. 
Its  policies  from  this  point  on  will  determine 
what  rights  it  should  h^ve  and  what  privi- 
leges It  should  be  granted.  Earnest  and  fair 
laboring  men  throughout  the  land,  we  are 
sure,  are  well  aware  of  this  and  will  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  rid  their  leadership  of  the 
men  who  have  so  gravely  abused  their  power. 
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Fronting  for  Communism  Going  Out  of 
Fashion? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALIFORNI,». 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  refreshing  and  healthy  sign  to  find 
jome  of  our  citizens  waking  up  to  the 
dangers  of  the  infiltration  of  commu- 
nism in  vital  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of 
these  organizations  were  not  conscious 
long  ago  of  the  clever  and  insidious 
methods  used  by  Communists  to  invade 
American  groups  and  then  conspire  to 
undermine  them  and  create  confusion 
and  eventually  take  control.  The  aver- 
age American  has  the  reputation  of 
"trying  anything  once"  but  when  he  finds 
out  that  he  has  been  "taken  in"  he  can 
become  a  tough  customer  to  handle. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  covers  the  subject  of 
communistic  infiltration  very  well: 

FRONTING  FOR  COMUUNISM   GOING  OtTT  OF 
FASHION? 

Members  of  labor  unions  are  beginning  to 
get  wise  to  the  way  many  of  them  are  being 
worked  by  the  Communists,  not  to  further 
the  social  objectives  of  Americans  but  to 
carry  out  the  political  objectives  of  Soviet 
Russia.  In  time,  even  the  intellectuals,  who 
are  being  used  for  the  same  purpose,  will 
also  get  wise  and  desert  the  "front"  organi- 
zations with  high-sounding  titles  to  which 
so  many  of  them  lend  their  names. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  one  of  the  more  Impor- 
tant business  advisory  services  sent  out  a 
report  intended  to  guide  employers  who 
found  themselves  dealing  with  Communist- 
controlled  labor  unions.  The  report  was 
an  admirable  analysis  of  Communist  proce- 
dure, which  involves  every  sort  of  deception, 
duplicity,  violence,  and  conspiracy — all  di- 
rected to  a  single  end.  the  advance  of  Soviet 
political  policy.  Thus  a  strike  "to  bring  the 
.  boj-s  home  "  is  really  Intended  to  remove  the 
'*  last  military  obstacles  to  Russian  expansion. 
A  Jurisdictional  strike  may  be  intended  to 
heighten  the  rivalry  between  unions  and 
add  to  the  confusion  from  which  commu- 
nism usually  profits.  In  some  cases  the 
Communists  have  reportedly  spread  word 
that  anti-Communist  liberals  are  really  party 
members,  in  order  to  discredit  them  and  re- 
duce the  effectiveness  of  their  opposition  to 
the  party.  The  party  members  do  not  ex- 
pect to  create  a  majority  in  the  union.  What 
they  want  is  to  spot  their  representatives  in 
key  union  Jobs,  such  as  secretary,  educa- 
tion director,  editor  of  publications,  or  legis- 
lative agent.  From  such  points  of  vantage 
they  can  carry  on  Moscow's  work. 

It  is  this  emphasis  on  key  positions  which 
characterizes  Communist  penetration  every- 
where anc  makes  silly  the  easy  view  that  "the 
P.eds  are  negligible  because  they  are  only 
a  small  minority."  That  Is  true  In  the  Rus- 
sian zone  In  Germany,  btit  their  numerical 
weakness  did  not  prevent  the  Cf^mmunlsts 
from  forcing  the  Social  Democrats  to  Join 
them  despite  the  fact  that  every  vote  had 
been  against  such  a  move.  In  Czechoslovakia 
and  Austria,  the  voting  has  been  consistently 
anti-Communist,  but  the  Communists  ap- 
pear to  have  sufficient  Influence  In  the  bu- 
reaus to  carry  the  day.  They  put  Into  ef- 
fect by  arbitrary  act  party-line  policies  to 
which  the  rank  and  file  has  declared  itself 
opposed  It  will  be  Interesting  to  observe 
the  Communist  procedure  In  France  for  by- 
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passing  the  reversal  at  the  polls  last  month. 
The  one  certainty  Is  that  there  is  a  plan  to 
meet  Just  such  emergencies. 

Sorting  out  the  sheep  from  the  goats  Is 
hard  work,  whether  you  are  a  humanitarian 
In  search  of  congenial  companionship  or 
merely  an  industrialist  anxious  to  avoid 
trouble.  The  maneuver  Is  usually  hard  to 
detect  because  It  Is  dovetailed  into  things 
that  most  of  us  believe  anyway.  Example: 
detestation  of  the  Franco  dictatorship  gets 
a  lot  of  people  Into  Communist-sponsored 
movements  to  make  Spain  a  Soviet  subsidiary 
at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean.  Neverthe- 
less, the  signs  multiply  that  the  liberal  man- 
power pool  hitherto  available  for  hlgh-scund- 
Ing  committees  Is  becoming  more  discrim- 
inating.    About  time  too. 


Piob!ems  and  Influences  A^ecting  tKe 
Americaa  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIECIN!A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  speech 
of  Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  delivered 
before  the  Propeller  Club  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  May  22,  1946,  is  con- 
structive and  deserves  the  careful 
consideration  and  study  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  of  all  men  who  are 
Interested  in  the  futuie  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  The  speech  on  the 
subject  of  international  problems  and  in- 
fluences affecting  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  I  deeply  appreciate  being 
invited  to  address  your  organization.  I  feel 
highly  honored  in  speaking  to  you  iri  the 
presence  here  tonight  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  ScHtrriER  Cfns  Bland. 
who  more  than  any  other  living  American 
has  been  responsible  for  the  tremendous 
progress  of  our  great  merchant  marine.  His 
untiring  efforts  have  given  new  hope  for  a 
prosperous  and  efficient  American  merchant 
marine  in  the  postwar  era. 

This  Is  Maritime  Day.  We  are  met  to 
honor  the  maritime  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  all  those  persons  and  groups 
whose  combined  efforts  played  such  a  sub- 
stantial part  in  the  winning  of  the  military 
phase  of  the  war.  We  are  here  also  to  talk 
about  the  future  of  the  maritime  industry  cf 
the  United  States,  the  future  of  foreign  trade, 
the  future  of  the  gigantic  war-built  fleet,  the 
future  of  the  shipyards,  the  future  of  the 
thousands  of  skilled  artisans.  Including  the 
seamen,  who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  in- 
dustry throughout  this  difficult  period. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as  a  pessimist  on 
this  day.  but  I  believe  that  a  dash  of  sound 
realism  will  assist  the  shipping  industry. 
Throughout  the  war  there  was  conslde'.-able 
propaganda  about  the  rosy  future  of  the 
maritime  Industry  in  the  United  States. 
Our  large  and  growing  fleet  stimulated 
Utopian  dreams  of  commerce  and  shipping 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  practicality.  It 
was  commonly  stated  that  50  percent  of  our 
foreign  trade  should  be  carried  in  American 
bottoms  without  regard  for  the  effects  of 
such  a  policy  on  our  own  and  foreign  econ- 
cmies.  There  were  statements  about  the  de- 
relcpment  of  shipping  to  fantastic  levels  as 
a  means  of  ciurylng  this  50  percent.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  similar  statments  are  made 


all  over  the  country  today  by  speakers  who 
seek  to  paint  €is  easy,  rosy  future. 

The  mUitary  and  commercial  greatness  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  world  was  based  on 
the  usage  which  was  made  of  the  trade  routes 
through  the  seas.  With  the  erxeption  of 
Great  Britain  and  possibly  Holland,  mari- 
time nations  have  risen  and  fallen  over  the 
centuries.  America  had  her  place  as  a  leader 
among  maritime  nations  dtiring  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  as  a  result  of  shipbuilding  capac- 
ity during  the  recent  war. 

It  Is  essential  for  us  at  this  time  to  afk 
ourselves  why  we  previously  have  declined  as 
a  maritime  nation  and  why  Britain  has  re- 
mained the  prime  maritime  power.  V.'hile 
certain  economic  factors  hnve  determined 
this  predominance,  other  factors  have  deter- 
mined It  to  an  even  greater  extent. 
•  One  answer  lies  In  history.  A  healthy 
maritime  Industry  Is  a  vital  necessity  to  any 
nation  which  seeks  peace  and  prosperity.  Na- 
tional policies  affecting  the  merchant  marine 
have  varied  both  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
end  the  churacter  of  the  governments  of  the 
nations.  But  It  must  be  emphasised  thet 
the  policies  of  these  maritime  nations  have 
been  determined  to  a  greater  extent  by  the 
nvimber  and  character  of  the  people  inhabit- 
ing these  nations,  as  well  as  other  natural 
conditions,  than  by  the  foresight  and  clever- 
ness of  their  governments.  Btut  one  obvious 
lesson  which  we  can  gain  from  the  history  ol 
these  maritime  nations,  as  well  as  our  cwn. 
Is  cognizance  of  the  necessity  for  government 
and  industry  to  integrate  their  policies  and 
work  together  to  create  and  maintain  a  mer- 
chant marine  adequate  for  its  ccmmercial 
requirements  and  its  national  defense. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  almost  any  other 
Industry,  shipping  is  an  Instrument  of  na- 
tional policy.  This  has  been  recognlz?d  In 
practice  by  all  other  maritime  nations.  Else- 
v:here  the  shipping  industry  In  Its  most 
inclusive  sense  presents  a  united  front  to  a 
government  which  Is  eager  to  encourage  the 
industry  In  the  development  of  the  plans 
formulated  by  the  industry  and  presented  to 
the  Government.  These  countries  have  de- 
veloped practical  means  whereby  shipbuilders, 
seamen,  operators,  and  exporters  can  thrash 
out  their  differences  and  come  to  agreed  poli- 
cies whereby  nation.il  interest  and  the  In- 
terests of  the  shipping  industry  f.re  fully 
Integrated. 

I  think  we  can  take  Great  Britain  as  the 
primary  example,  because  that  naticn  is  our 
principal  competitor.    First,  they  are  a  marl- 
time  nation.    Their  geographic  position  and 
their  colonial  policy  makes  them  so.     Sec- 
ond, they  are  shlp-mlnded.     There  is  prob- 
ably not  a  man  In  Parliament  or  in  business 
who  Is  not  In  seme  way  Imbued  vrith  the 
spirit  of  shipping,  or  at  lecet  has  rot  been 
exposed  to  it.     But  they  also  have  the  British 
Council  of  Shipping  which  Is  an  orpanizatlon 
composed  of  management  pnd  Industry,  which 
considers   the   many   and   varied   factors  of 
shipping.     It  presents  a  united  front  to  Its 
government  counterpart,  the  British  Ministry 
of  War  Transport  or  the  British  Ministry  of 
Transport,  which  latter  body  also  has  certain 
control   over  Inland  transport.    The   indus- 
try   irons    out    Its    own    Internal    prcbler/is. 
whether  they  be  coast-wise,  off-shore  tramp, 
or  offshore  liner.    They  readily  realize  that  if 
they   are   to  retain  the   confidence   cf   the'r 
government  they  mu';t  place  themselve-.   in 
a  position  to  warrant  that  confidence.     They 
further  rerilize  that  the  succe-s  of  all   seg- 
ments of  the  Industry  Is  absolutely  necesasry 
in  the  interests  cf  the  over-all  objective.    For 
a  larsre  merchant  marine  makes  for  a  euc- 
ces'ful  shipbuilding  and  repair  Industry. 

Why  has  not  our  maritime  industry  done 
the  same?  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  cf  1938. 
as  amended,  envisages  Integrated  policies  and 
programs. 

The  Maritime  Commission  was  created  to 
assist  the  indostry,  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  well  being  cf  the  Nation,  both  at  peace 
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•nd  at  war.  Let  mr  make  It  clear— when  I 
say  "Industry"  I  mean  management  and 
labor,  because  personnel  Is  an  Integral  part  or 
the  Industry.  It  is  not  a  commodity,  to  be 
treated  as  such.  I  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mSaston  examine  Ita  long-range  policies  and 
readjust  them  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
try, if  such  policies  do  not  now  coincide. 

In  the  consideration  of  integration  of 
policies  and  programs,  the  Government  must 
take  cognizance  of  the  multiplicity  of  its 
agencies  in  addition  to  the  Commission  with 
which  the  industry  miist  work.  The  lack  of 
coordination  of  the  programs  of  these  agen- 
cies has  caused  confusion  and  precluded  co- 
operation. For  example,  there  are  eight  or 
nine  separate  agencies  of  the  Government 
concerned  with  matters  relating  to  seagoing 
personnel.  These  agencies  act  independently 
of  one  another,  and  too  often  without  con- 
sxiltation.  If  we  are  to  have  integration, 
these  agencies  should  agree  on  uniform 
policies  and  administration. 

Integration  of  government,  management, 
and  labor  is  necessary  and  desirable  now. 
If  we  are  to  solve*  the  competitive  problems 
that  will  confront  us  shortly,  we  must  begin 
to  work  as  a  team.  By  working  as  a  team. 
I  mean,  that  the  industry  must  present  a 
united  front  and  obtain  the  confidence  of 
American  and  foreign  business.  Govern- 
ment and  industry  must  work  together — 
from  the  ship  chandler  to  the  shipyard,  from 
the  coaster  to  the  overseas  passenger  car- 
rier.    The  Nation  has  a  right  to  expect  this. 

Government  and  Industry  should  work  to- 
gether in  developing  a  merchant  marine  of 
the  air.  Do  not  ever  think  for  a  moment 
-  that  our  foreign  steamship  competitor  is  not 
In  the  air  in  a  big  way.  Their  governments, 
while  fully  recognizing  the  possibilities  of  air, 
more  fully  recognizes  the  known  factor  of  the 
surface  craft.  Steamship  lines  should  l>e  al- 
lowed to  get  Into  the  air.  Let  the  Industry 
In  on  a  comparable  basis  to  their  foreign 
competitors. 

Let  us  examine  several  of  the  immediate 
and  long-range  problems  confronting  our 
maritime  Industry.  These  problems  can  be 
solved  by  the  Industry  itself.  However,  since 
they  Involve  our  own  national  and  foreign 
policies  and  the  policies  of  other  nations. 
Government  must  take  a  hand.  But  our 
Government  must  look  to  the  industry  for 
Its  assistance. 

Oddly  enough,  the  first  problem  concerns 
^he  free  exchange  of  currency.  Today  we 
know  and  readily  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  I  say  "appreciate"  because  the  dollar 
Influences  practically  the  entire  operation  of 
all  merchant  marines.  London  has  been 
viewed  for  the  last  three  or  four  hundred 
years  as  the  shipping  center  of  the  world. 
Tiiere  Is  a  current  saying  in  London  to  the 
effect  that  a  foreign  nation  would  spend  a 
pound  to  earn  a  dollar.  It  sounds  fantastic, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  The  dollar  Is 
worth  so  much  more  than  the  value  fixed  on 
It  In  relation  to  other  currencies,  purely  and 
simply  because  the  dollar  can  purchase  what 
these  foreign  countries  need  for  relief  and 
tehabilitation. 

Present  limitations  on  currency  Is  frus- 
trating the  efficient  utilization  of  our  ship- 
ping. All  foreign  countries  endeavor  to 
charter  vessels  from  other  countries  In  cur- 
rencies other  than  dollars,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent, if  that  were  possible,  where  they  can 
take  care  of  theirown  Internal  requirements 
and  still  maintain  a  surplus  of  vessels  which 
could  be  traded  into  dollar  areas  and  so  earn 
dollars. 

I  know  also  of  cases  where  one  country, 
such  as  France,  would  offer  to  pay  another 
country,  such  as  Norway,  dollars  for  the  char- 
ter of  a  ship.  Of  course,  the  market  on  ships 
Is  tight,  but.  practically  speaking,  the  French 
were  cognizant  cf  the  fact  that  the  Nor- 
wegians would  not  want  francs  at  this  time, 
Einr?  the  French  could  not  sell  the  Nor- 
weg.ans  anything  for  francs  which  could  be 
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used  in  the  immediate  future.  As  another 
Illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  dollar, 
British  ships  proceeding  from  the  South 
Pacific  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
spotted  around  Cape  Horn  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  expenditure  of  dollars  necessary 
to  transmit  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  lack  of  dollar  assets  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  nations  will  frustrate  In  part  oiu: 
foreign  ship-sales  program.  Foreign  govern- 
ments a^e  unwilling  to  decrease  their  small 
dollar  holdings  for  the  purchase  of  vessels. 
While  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation 
having  surplus  of  tonnage,  other  govern- 
ments are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  buy 
tonnage  from  other  nations  with  currency 
other  than  dollars.  As  a  result,  In  contrast 
to  the  slowness  of  our  ship-sales  program, 
the  British,  by  February  of  this  year,  had 
disposed  of.  or  processed  for  sale  or  charter, 
practically  all  government  owned  or  con- 
trolled tonnage  to  private  operators  for 
pounds. 

A  case  could  be  made  that  it  would  be  to 
our  advantage  to  loan  foreign  governments 
the  dollars  nects;ary  to  purchase  surplus 
vessels.  In  this  connection,  two  schools  of 
thought  manifested  themselves  during  the 
debates  on  the  ship-sales  bill  and  will  prob- 
ably be  presented  again  during  the  House 
debate  on  the  British  loan.  One  maintains 
that  if  we  do  sell  our  excess  tonnage  foreign 
at  this  time,  we  will  merely  find  them  com- 
peting with  us  in  the  years  to  come.  Th^ 
other  school  maintains  that  If  we  don't  sell 
now.  these  other  countries  will,  within  the 
next  5  years,  purchase  more  foreign-built  ton- 
nare  of  a  specialized  nature  that  will  be  able 
to  more  than  compete  with  our  standard- 
type  merchant  marine.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  school  of  thought  of  the  latter  group,  with 
certain  modifications,  represents  a  sound  ap- 
proach to  this  problem. 

A  second  problem  concerns  the  ability  of 
our  fleet  to  compete  commercially  with  ves- 
sels presently  bein^  built  in  European  yards. 
The  United  States  has  some  6,000  vessels. 
Some  are  old  and  worn,  tut  most  of  them 
have  been  built  in  the  7  years  since  1939. 
But  not  all  of  them  are  suitable  for  the  fast 
competition  of  postwar  international  com- 
merce. More  than  2,£03  are  slow  Liberty 
ships  lacking  the  speed  and  other  modern 
features  that  characterize  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war-built  fleet.  Others  were 
built  expressly  for  or  converted  to  military 
use.  The  rest  of  the  newly  built  fleet — the 
fast  C-types  of  the  original  1937  long-range 
program,  the  tankers.  Victory-type  ships, 
and  the  larger  transports — must  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  fleet  that  America  hopes  to  main- 
tain as  a  bulwark  of  our  economic  life  and 
military  security.  This  is  the  fleet  that  must 
be  fitted  into  the  future.  We  must  and 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  healthy  business 
competition  provided  by  a  dozen  other  skilled 
and  zealous  maritime  nations  now  busily  re- 
generating their  passenger  and  cargo  fleets. 

Our  war-built  fleet,  though  vast^  neverthe- 
less is  deficient  in  certain  types  of  vessels. 

Of  the  total  number  of  ships,  only  the  C-3 
and  certain  other  C  types.  T-2  types,  end 
tankers  can  really  be  considered  as  first-class 
competitive  ships  in  the  future  trade  routes 
of  the  world.  Today,  a  ship  is  a  ship,  and 
speed  and  competitive  factors  are  relatively 
unimportant.  But  within  the  next  few 
years,  the  competitive  feature  of  these  ships 
will  determine  which  ships  will  be  used  and 
which  will  not  be  used. 

Let  us  not  kid  the  man  in  the  street  whose 
future  is  tied  in  with  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant marine.  Our  advantage  in  ships  is 
temporary.  It  is  based  on  the  unfortunate 
position  of  other  maritime  nations  and  their 
bottoms.  The  advantage  which  we  have  will 
continue  only  in  direct  ratio  to  our  ability 
to  modernize  and  improve  our  fleet  in  foreign 
trade. 

Let   me   digress    for   a   moment   to   state 

that  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  are  taking 

'  full  advantage  of  our  present  position.    We 


have  a  good  number  of  vessels  of  the  C  tjpe 
which  can  compete  profitably  with  any  com- 
mercial vessels  which  the  foreign  nallcns 
may  spot  against  us.  Of  course,  domestic 
services  must  receive  first  consideration  in 
the  allocation  of  vessels.  But  after  hav  ng 
taken  care  of  these  trades,  we  must  s:)ot 
our  very  best  tonnage  in  essential  foreign- 
trade  routes  so  that  we  can  cr.pture  the  tr.ide 
now  and  capitalize  on  our  Immediate  id- 
vantage.  Unless  we  do  this  we  will  lose  ^ur 
place  in  American  fo  eign-trade  routes  be- 
cause our  competitors  are  spotting  their  test 
ships  against  us. 

A  third  problem  concerns  the  utilization  of 
our  shipyards.  With  the  sole  exception  of 
the  United  States,  there  will  be  for  £ome 
years  a  world  shortage  of  shipbuilding  ca- 
pacity. 

Failing  in  their  elfort  to  purchase  tonnage, 
these  foreign  nations  are  pl.cing  orders  v/ith 
foreign  shipyards  capable  of  producing  ves- 
sels. Bear  in  mind  that  these  foreign  na- 
tions lost  virtually  50  percent  or  more  of 
their  merchant  marine  during  the  war.  Tiiese 
new  vessels  are  expected  to  be  delivered  w. th- 
in the  next  5  years.  This  program  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  because  in  terms  of  foreign 
trade  and  competition  It  means  that  within 
5  years  our  vessels  will  be  comparatively  ob- 
solete. Many  of  the  veseels  which  our  com- 
petitors are  presently  operating  are  old  and 
inelRcient  and  at  such  time  as  shipbuilding 
capacities  allow,  these  old  vessels  will  b;:  re- 
tired and  replaced  by  a  new,  efficient  and 
spjcialized  tonnage  more  than  capable  of 
competing  with  even  our  best  C-type  which 
is  now  in  such  great  demand. 

While  the  shipbuilding  capacity  of  ether 
nations  is  being  used  to  the  fullest,  the 
shipyards  of  the  United  States  are  ether 
bein>;  closed  down  or  partially  utilized  only 
for  ship  repairs.  This  virtual  shut-down  of 
shipbuilding  in^the  United  States  will  un- 
questionably lead  to  the  critical  deter.ora- 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  essential  segments 
of  our  maritime  industry. 

Shipbuilding  and  repair  capacity  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  shipping  Industry,  and, 
as  we  have  learned  to  our  regret,  mu;;t  be 
maintained  for  reasons  of  national  security. 
In  World  War  I  our  capacity  was  tremendous- 
ly increased  at  great  cost  and  then  allow-ed 
to  decline  to  the  point  where  in  World  War 
II  we  had  to  begin  over  again  to  create  capac- 
ity. We  face  the  danger  that  the  present 
new  capacity  will  be  Junked.  It  is  important 
to  realize  that  capacity  of  these  yards  con- 
sists not  only  of  physical  equipment,  but  of 
trained  personnel  as  well.  To  dissipati;  and 
scatter  the  trained  manpower  means  that 
shortly  we  should  have  to  begin  at  scratch 
to  rebuild  the  Industry. 

Foreign  countries  such  as  France,  Belgium. 
Greece,  etc.,  are  not  going  to  place  ord!rs  in 
American  yards  for  new  construction.  Nor 
will  they  make  repairs  here  if  they  can  get 
what  they  want  in  British  or  other  foreign 
yards.  Why  should  they?  Why  shoult  they 
pay  cur  high  cost  in  dollars?  Most  of  these 
countries  are  creditor  nations  to  Great 
Britain  and  so  they  have  the  ablhty  1o  use 
some-  of  this  credit  for  the  construction  of 
new  vessels  and  the  repair  of  old.  True. 
Britain  or,  for  that  matter,  the  other  coun- 
tries mentioned,  will,  all  things  being  equal, 
build  up  their  own  merchant  marine  first. 
But  .shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  to  them  are 
as  much  an  export  as  coal  or  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. Such  cannot  be  said  of  the  American 
shipbuilding  and  ship-repair  Industry. 

While  for  the  nex^  5  years  the  fi^reien 
yards  work  full  capacity,  the  American  yards 
lie  idle.  Some  consideration  must  be  given 
to  action  which  will  make  it  possible  for  any 
American  yard  to  build  or  repair  ships  for 
foreigners.  Unless  our  yards  are  kept  going,'' 
we  are  not  going  to  have  them  when  we 
need  them  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  produce  for  the  American  operator  ac- 
cording to  his  everyday  cperatlonal  needs. 
A  requirement  that  American  yards  oe  used 
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might  be  Injected  Into  any  loan  offered  a 
foreign  government  over  and  above  those  por- 
tions ceflnltely  needed  fer  its  relief  and  re- 
habilitation. In  other  words,  we  might  say 
to  Britain  that  a  portion  of  the  nearly 
t4.000.000.COO  proposed  loan  would  be  ear- 
marked, for  construction  and  or  repair  of 
British  ships  In  American  yards. 

The  opponents  of  this  theory  might  say 
that  we  are  merely  building  up  Britain's 
merchant  fleet  to  the  detriment  of  our  own. 
But  this  is  the  short-range  view.  They  are 
going  to  do  it  anyway  and  it  Is  Just  a  matter 
of  time.  Would  It  not  be  better  to  keep 
cur  yards  going  during  a  period  of  our  in- 
activity so  that  they  can  be  available  with 
proper  and  sufficient  equipment  and  staff  to 
take  over,  say  in  4  or  5  years  for  cur  own 
account?  This  later  period  will  be  the  criti- 
cal time,  much  more  so  than  the  immediate 
one. 

Probably  the  greatest  of  all  the  problems 
fr.cing  the  iridustry  concerns  international 
cooperation.  The  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  International  accords  on  the  sea 
along  the  lines  of  the  United  Nations  agree- 
ment Is  a  difficult  and  vexing  matter.  Hew- 
ever,  we  must  cooperate  with  all  maritime 
nations  <n  the  prevention  of  economic  wars 
which  ultimately  lead  to  armed  conflict. 

The  international  question  is  divided  into 
two  categories:  First,  general  cooperation  of 
the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  looking 
toward  the  efflc'ent  utilization  of  all  the 
facilities  of  these  nations  in  a  peaceful  and 
prosper  yjs  world. 

As  you  know,  the  United  Nations  estab- 
lishrd  a  precedent  for  sMCh  utilization  dur- 
ing the  war:  The  United  Marlt-mc  Authority. 
The  United  Maritime  Authority  was  con- 
ceived In  1914  because  It  was  apparent  to  the 
nations  who  then  subscribed  to  the  "agree- 
ment oi.  principles"  that  international  cocp- 
"-ration  and  collaboration  in  the  field  of 
shipping  was  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
successful  prcsecutlon  of  the  war  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East,  but  also  for  the  carrying 
cut  of  the  common  task  of  supplying  liber- 
ated areas.  It  was  also  recognized  that 
failue  to  achieve  such  an  objective  during 
the  critical  period  between  the  ccss.ulcn  of 
hostilities  m  Eurcpe  and  the  end  of  the  war 
in  th2  Far  East  would  result  In  chaotic  con- 
ditions ar.d  undoubtedly  prolong  the  Japa- 
nese War. 

United  Maritime  Authority  wcs  perhaps 
the  greatest  experiment  the  v.'orld  has  ever 
known  In  international  coUaboratloa  in  the 
field  of  shipping. 

There  was  considerable  objection  to  some 
of  the  mechanisms  of  United  Maritime 
Authority,  not  without  some  Justification. 
It  had  Its  faults,  nevertheless,  it  achieved 
Its  purpose;  It  worked. 

United  Maritime  Authority  was  a  wartime 
measure  and  it  v.'as  agreed  that  it  would 
remain  In  effect  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
6  months  bfeyond  the  general  suspension  of 
hostilities  In  Europe  or  In  the  Far  East, 
whichever  were  later.  United  Maritime 
Authority  served  its  purpose  and  went  cut 
of  being  on  March  2.  1946. 

There  were  held  in  London  In  late  Febru- 
ary of  this  year  a  series  of  meetings  prior  to 
the  dissolution  of  United  Maritime  Authority. 
The  purposes  of  these  meetings  were:  first, 
to  adopt  appropriate  mechanisms  for  the 
dissolution  of  United  Maritime  Authority; 
second,  to  consider  what  to  do  In  the  im- 
mediate post-United  Maritime  Authority 
period;  and  third,  to  consider  seriously  the 
desirability  of  retaining  some  forum  or 
■  round  table  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  cf 
our  mutual  problems  and  continuation  of 
International  cooperation  during  the  critical 
period  of  transition  after  March  2.  1946. 

Ideas  and  suggestions  of  the  United 
States  delegation  were  as  follows:  (a)  we 
favor  the  return  to  normal  conditions  and 
commercij^  practices  as  quickly  as  possible; 
(b)  the  war  is  over  but  some  wartime  condi- 
tions remain;    (c)    alms  and   policy  of  the 


United  States  are  directed  toward  maint«- 
nance  of  private  ownership  and  operaticn  in 
the  shipping  industry;  (d)  a  portion  ol  the 
common  task  as  it  relates  to  relief  antl  re- 
habilitation, which  the  nations  in  acceding 
to  the  agreement  on  principles  accepted  as  a 
common  responsibility,  remains  unfulfilled. 

It  seemed  essential  to  the  United  States 
delegation  at  that  time  that  they  should  seek 
to  retain  a  fcrum  for  exchange  of  Information 
and  discussion  of  future  International  ship- 
ping problems.  For  this  purpcre  they  sug- 
gested the  fcrmatlo-i  of  a  consultative  body 
comprised  of  all  interested  nations. 

Approving  the  creation  of  a  permanent  12- 
man  commission,  the  temporary  body  cf  the 
United  Nations  recommended  that  there  te 
designated  a  world-wide  Intergovernn-ental 
shipping  body  to  deal  with  technical  mat- 
ters. It  stated  that  the  United  Maiitlme 
Consultative  Council  shoujd  be  requested  at 
its  meetinR  in  Amsterdam,  beginning  June 
17,  to  consider  a  permanent  organization  and 
to  make  a  preliminary  report  on  this  ques- 
tion to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
UNO. 

If  the  United  Nations  Is  to  be  the  ppe:icy  to 
carry  out  this  program — and  I  think  It  Is  the 
logical  Egency — then  its  personnel  should  be 
representative  of  the  best  shipping  tjrains 
in  government  and  Industry  of  the  world. 

The  second  category  of  International  prcb- 
ler.'.s  which  faces  us.  Is  labor.  On  Jure  6  of 
this  year  the  International  Labor  Office  w:ll 
convene  an  International  labor  conference 
in  Seattle.  Wash.,  to  consider  a  series  of 
prcposals  looking  toward  the  e8tabli5hraent 
of  international  employment  mln  mums 
aboard  seagoing  vessels.  Forty  nations  are 
participating.  Including  the  United  States. 

This  conference  Is  Important  to  the  United 
States.  Let  no  one  here  underestimate  Its 
importance.  The  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national floor  under  wages,  hours,  and  work- 
ing ccnditicns  will  benefit  us  in  that  it  will 
raise  the  employment  standards  cf  the  other 
maritime  countries  far  and  above  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  prewar  standards  of  these 
countries.  But  the  establis^ment  of  these 
minimums  will  have  a  tendency  to  create 
greater  Immediate  efficiency  and  thereby  re- 
sult in  a  greater  competitive  threat  to  the 
United  States  industry. 

We  must  participate,  therefore,  whole- 
heartedly In  our  own  interest — not  only  to 
raise  the  standards  and  costs  of  these  nations 
nearer  to  our  level,  but  also,  to  see  that  full 
coiisideraticn  Is  given  to  our  point  of  view 
and  our  terms  and  conditions  of  emplcyment. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  international  ship- 
ping question  and  the  international  labor 
question  are  so  closely  related  that  they  must 
be  considered  as  one  question.  I  would  like 
to  see  as  close  a  coordination  between  the 
International  Labor  Office  and  the  proposed 
shipping  council  of  the  United  Natio:is  as  is 
possible. 

Tlie  importance  cf  the  maritime  l:idustry 
to  our  national  economy  Is  self-evider.t.  The 
level  of  our  entire  Industrial  activity  will  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  upon  our  expert 
capacities. 

It  Is,  therefore,  of  extreme  Importance  that 
Government  and  industry  cooperate  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  industry  with  a 
view  to  developing  it  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible.  In  order  to  assure  such  develop- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  determine  policies 
which  consider  the  over-all  problems  on  a 
Icnc-range  basis.  Only  through  integrated 
and  comprehensive  policies  on  all  matters 
can  this  industry  adequately  serve  the 
Nation. 

The  following  proposals  are  made  as  a 
starting  point  in  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  and  over-all  maritime  policy: 

1.  Government  adopt  a  policy  which  will 
provide  that  the  Commission  study  a  ad  ana- 
lyze all  matters  in  the  shipping  industry  on  a 
current  basis,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  make  the  findings  available  to  the  in- 
dustry. 


2.  The  Maritime  Commission  hold  hearings 
In  the  immediate  future,  in  the  major  ports, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  industry 
on  long-range  competitive  problems  and  de- 
termine the  responsibility  of  the  Commission 
and  other  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  these  problems. 

3.  All  government  agencies  concerned  with 
the  Industry  make  an  appraisal  and  analysis 
of  maritime  matters  as  are  within  their  Juris- 
diction and  formulate  uniform  policies  con- 
sistent with  sfctlon  101  of  the  Mci-chant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

4  All  Government  agencies  should  Inte- 
grate these  policies  with  the  Industry. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  future  fcr 
the  American  merchant  marine.  But  I  want 
to  qualify  my  concurrence  by  saying  it  Is  an 
immediate  future  only.  Unless  specific  long- 
range  policies  are  laid  down  now.  we  will  not 
hove  a  merchant  marine  worthy  of  the  United 
States  within  the  next  5  years.  At  the  mo- 
ment we  have  an  advantage  ever  all  other 
maritime  nations;  we  have  money,  shipyards, 
ships,  and  trained  personnel.  Virtually  all 
of  onr  competitors  as  nations  have  become 
br.nkrupt  during  the  war.  But  their  indus- 
tries are  strong,  and  they  are  now  bulldins 
ships,  special  ships  fcr  special  trades.  Th? 
Importance  of  the  construction  prcgra-m 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of  during  the  next 
few  years.  In  tprms  of  fore)r;n  trade  It 
means  that  our  competitors  will  have  vir- 
tually new  fleets  within  5  years  which  will 
compete  with  cur  comparatively  obsclete 
sh*pK  And.  finally,  these  foreicn  natloni 
have  the  will  to  build  up  their  fleet— a  will 
which  sprinrs  from  national  necessity— a  will 
which  extends  from  the  top  to  the  bottrm  of 
personnel  in  the  -industry. 

Thus  we  have  only  a  temporary  advantage. 
More  important  than  the  advantage  which 
we  have  in  ships  and  other  assets,  we  have 
time  to  plan  and  prepare,  time  to  evaluate 
cur  assets  in  the  light  of  competitive  prob- 
lems, time  In  which  to  develop  policies  and 
programs  which  will  carry  out  the  practical 
policies  set  forth  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  4936,  as  amended.  But  the  time  is 
short.  Five  years  is  not  a  lon^  period  to 
prepare  for  the  problems  which  face  the 
American  merchant  m.arine. 


CitizeDship  and  Race 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE   FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  address  delivered  by  myself  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Naturalization  and  Citizenship,  at 
the  Commodore  Hotel.  New  York  City, 
April  26,  1946. 

The  address  follows: 

Well  over  half  of  the  people  cf  this  world 
live  In  countries  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Opportunities  for  development  la  the  Pacific 
Basin  are  an  invitation  and  a  challenge  to 
the  pioneering  spirit  of  Americans.  They 
offer  intriguing  prospects  In  the  field  cf 
agriculture.  Industry,  and  commerce.  The 
movement  of  our  people  has  always  been  to 
the  West.  The  interest  in  the  Pacific,  there- 
fore, follows  a  course  that  is  traditional. 
Horace  Greeley's  advice  to  "Go  west,  young 
man,  go  west."  is  now  certain  to  carry  Amer- 
icans to  all  parts  of  the  Pacific. 

The  war  took  us  right  up  to  the  front  door 
and  into  the  homes  of  the  people  of  most 
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Pacific  countries.  Our  troops  were  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  We  occupied  most 
of  the  principal  islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
■till  do  for  that  matter.     And  we  are  now 


of  extraordinary  achievements  and  rare  per- 
sonal charm.  He  is  a  man  of  whom  any  coun- 
try could  be  proud.  But  he  is  denied  the 
privlleiies  of  naturalization  because  his  moth- 


allow  them  to  continue  on  our  statute  books. 
The  war  has  given  proof  enough  that  to 
deny  the  privilege*  of  naturalization  to  per- 
sons of  certain  races  who  are  legally  esiab- 
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success.  It  has  given  new  meaning  to 
American  citizenship  and  to  democracy.  The 
pattern  of  racial  relationships  in  this  Ameri- 
can terrltorv  offers  new  hope  and  inspiration 


It  Is  very  doubtful,  however,  that  the 
cleavage  between  Mr.  Truman  and  organized 
labor  is  permanent.  It  probably  wou:d  not 
become   permanent   even   if   he   slcncd   the 


with  more  dignity  than  most  of  them  deserve. 
Mr.  Dewey  has  been  ridiculed  and  suffers  In 
the  public  mind.  He  is  unreasoningly  re- 
eardcd  as  a  serio  comic  little  fellow  whoa* 
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Pacific  countrlea.  Our  troops  were  In  Aus- 
tralia &nd  New  Zealand.  We  occupied  moet 
of  the  principal  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
still  do  for  that  matter.  And  we  are  now 
In  the  Orient  for  good. 

We  all  hope  that  it  Is  in  a  role  that  will 
preserve' peace  and  foster  the  mutual  confi- 
dence that  promotes  profitable  trade  and 
Industrial  development.  The  vast  spaces  of 
the  Pacific  have  been  shrunk  by  the  magic 
of  air  transportation.  The  distance  between 
countries  is  measured  now  in  hours,  not 
weeks.  The  contest  for  the  great  markets  of 
the  Orient  and  the  good  will  of  their  people, 
so  essential  to  the  conquest  of  the  former. 
Is  on. 

Our  Iecd3r3hlp.  our  ideas  of  llle  and  gov- 
ernment are  being  confronted  at  every  im- 
portant point  by  the  communism  of  Russia 
involving  ideas  of  racial  equality  that  must 
be  met  squarely,  if  we  hope  to  sustain  our 
leadership  among  these  people.  And  we  can- 
not hope  to  do  this  if  v.e  continue  to  draw 
race  lines  against  them  in  our  laws  relating 
to  immigration,  naturalization  and  citizen- 
ship. These,  insofar  as  they  involve  ques- 
tions of  rece,  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
basic  principles  of  democracy. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  besln  have  not 
listened  in  vain  to  recitations  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indpendence.  When  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son wrote  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
llt'.Ie  did  he  calculate  on  how  this  dynamic 
puilosophy  of  human  relationships  would 
rever'j-rate  on  down  through  the  centuries 
and  aruund  the  world.  Amcng  the  great 
struggling  masses  of  Pacific  people,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  b?acon  light  of  American 
dc?mocrecy.  the  battle  cry  of  freedom.  Amer- 
ican style. 

But  let  us  examine  the  methods  by  which 
we  have  chosen  to  implement  this  philosophy 
in  applying  cur  laws  of  Immigration,  but 
more  particularly  naturalization  and  citi- 
zenship to  these  people. 

The  war  brought  into  focus  for  most  of  us 
for  the  first  time  the  myriad  of  islands  that - 
dot  the  Pacific.  It  awak-ned  us  to  their 
Importance  to  defense  and  to  comn»erce  and 
Introduced  us  to  the  three  great  grcups  of 
people  by  whom  these  islands  have  been  in- 
habited for  centuries  These  people  are  the 
Polynesians,  who  occupy  the  islands  of  the 
eastern  Pacific;  the  Mlcroneslaiis.  who  occupy 
the  islands  to  the  west  and  north  of  the 
Equator,  and  the  Melanesians  who  occupy 
the  islands  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
Equator.  In  the  first  two  of  those  groups. 
we  have  been  represented  since  the  turn  of 
the  c?ntury. 

The  native  Hawaiian  people,  one  of  the 
principal  groups  of  Polynesians,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  American  citizens  when 
Hawaii  became  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  This  wns  largely  the  result  of  the 
aggressiver  ess  of  Americans  who  had  lived  in 
the  islands  for  almost  a  hundret*  years. 

But  their  blocd  brethren  and  fellow  Poly- 
nesians to  the  southwest  in  American  Samoa 
who  have  now  lived  under  American  naval 
rule  for  almost  50  years,  after  voluntarily 
ceding  their  Islands  to  this  country,  have 
not  even  achieved  the  privileges  of  naturali- 
zation, saying  nothing  of  American  citizen- 
shp. 

They  constitute  slightly  over  10.000  persons. 
but  tliey  are  still  in  the  unenviable  status  of 
nationals,  despite  efforts  over  a  period  of  al- 
most 20  years,  to  my  knowledge,  to  obtain 
American  citizenship  and  a  few  of  the  ele- 
mentary privileges  of  self-government. 

The  greatest  center  of  Polynesian  scientific 
research  in  the  world  today  is  the  Bishop 
Museum  in  Honolulu.  Its  brilliant  director 
U  Dr.  Peter  H.  Buck,  the  son  of  an  Irish  fath- 
er and  a  Maori  mother,  a  member  of  the 
Polynesian  race.  Dr.  Buck  fought  with  dis- 
tinction with  the  forces  of  New  Zealand  in 
the  World  War.  His  scholarship  has  won 
widespread  recognition  from  universities  such 
as  Yale  where  he  has  taught.    He  is  a  man 


of  extraordinary  achievements  and  rare  per- 
sonal charm.  He  Is  a  man  of  whom  any  coun- 
try could  be  proud.  But  he  is  denied  the 
privileges  of  naturalization  because  his  moth- 
er is  of  the  Polynesian  race. 

The  American  flag  has  been  flying,  too.  for 
almost  50  years  In  Micronesia.  Our  possession 
of  Guam  has  given  us  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  between  20,000  and  30.000  Chamorros. 
They  now  call  themselves  Guamanians  by 
way  of  drawing  a  distinction  between  them- 
selves and  the  residents  of  the  other  islands 
of  the  Marianas  group. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  the  loyalty  of  these 
people  to  this  country  be  recognized  by  giv- 
ing them  American  citizenship  and  at  least 
the  privileges  of  naturalization.  Up  to  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  native  people  of  Guam  felt 
constrained  not  to  hold  meetings  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  dlscusslrg  legislation  giving  them 
citizenship  because  cf  regulations  agalnSt  po- 
litical discussions  invoked  during  the  war. 
These  regulations  have  only  recently  been  re- 
la.^ed.  I  ask  you  In  the  name  of  common 
justice  and  fair  play  if  there  can  possibly  be 
any  Justification  for  perpetuating  the  politi- 
cal bondage  of  these  people? 

Between  Hawaii  and  Guam  lie  the  Marshall 
Islands.  The  normal  rcute  of  trans-Pacific 
travel  is  from  Sin  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  to 
Kwajelein  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  to  Guam 
in  the  Marianas,  and  thence  to  the  Philip- 
pines It  is  four  hops.  The  people  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  have  already  petitioned  this 
country  to  be  annexed.  The  Marshallese  want 
to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  These  and  other  residents  of  the  Jap- 
anese-mandated groups  who  Inevitably  will 
come  under  some  form  of  American  Jurisdic- 
tion should  not  be  compelled  to  live  indefi- 
nitely in  uncertainty  as  to  their  future  citi- 
zenship. Some  determination  now  as  to 
where  their  future  allegiances  will  lie  may 
save  a  lot  of  unhappiness  and  trouble  in  the 
future. 

But  of  infinitely  greater  importance  is 
that  fundamental  democratic  principles  rule 
the  application  of  cur  laws  of  naturalization 
and  citizenship  to  people  of  Asiatic  origin. 
This  country  does  not  have  to  recede  one 
whit  from  a  policy  of  restrictive  and  selective 
immigration  in  order  to  remove  the  stigma 
of  racial  discrimination  from  the  laws  of 
naturalization    and   citizenship. 

The  record  of  the  Filipino  people  should 
be  proof  enough  of  the  soundness  of  a  policy 
that  embraces  racial  equality  In  dealing  with 
Asiatic  people.  Their  steadfast  loyalty  to 
this  country  stemmed  from  the  conviction 
that  by  this  means  they  would  achieve  com- 
plete independence  and  the  recognition  of 
equality  that  goes  with  It.  This  record  is  an 
epic  in  the  history  of  democracy.  Residents 
of  Hawaii,  like  myself,  and  of  the  Pacific 
coast  might  have  had  a  different  story  to 
tell  if  the  Filipinos  had  not  Joined  our  men 
in  sustaining  their  resistance  to  Japanese 
aggression  to  the  bitter  end. 

Congress  is  now  In  the  process  of  enact- 
ing legislation  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Philippines,  but  the  bill  to  extend  the  priv- 
ileges of  naturalization  to  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple languishes  in  a  legislative  refrigerator. 
Failure  of  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation, 
already  passed  by  the  House,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  Philippine  independence  on 
July  4  will  be  attended  with  new  doubts 
about  our  professions  of  democracy. 

The  repeal  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws 
and  the  extension  to  the  handful  of  Chinese 
residents  of  this  country  of  the  privileges  of 
naturalization  was  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  same  steps  should  be  taken 
for  the  people  of  India  and  Korea  if  we  desire 
to  give  strength  to  the  movement  for  democ- 
racy in  those  countries  and  achieve  in  the 
Orient  a  position  of  genuine  leadership.  The 
provisions  In  our  Immigration  laws  drawing 
discriminatory  lines  against  certain  races 
have  been  too  long  the  weapons  of  the  ag- 
gressors and  war  makers  of  the  Orient  to 


allow  them  to  continue  on  our  statute  books. 
The  war  has  given  proof  enough  that  to 
deny  the  privilege*  of  naturalization  to  per- 
sons of  certain  races  who  are  legally  estab- 
lished residents  of  this  country  while  jiro- 
viding  that  their  children  shall  be  American 
cltftens  by  reasons  of  their  birth  under  the 
American  flag  has  created  situations  that 
simply  do  not  make  sense. 

In  the  past  it  has  encouraged  these  par- 
ents to  foster  the  alien-language  schools, 
alien  religions  and  an  alien  press  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Japanese,  particularly,  has  teen 
a  serious  source  of  suspicion,  to  say  the  least. 
That  these  agencies  were  employed  to 
foster  foreign  nationalism  is  l)eyond  dis- 
pute. But  the  parents  found  ready  Justifi- 
cation for  maintaining  them  in  our  refusal 
to  permit  them  citizenship  in  this  country. 
The  position  of  these  people  became  even 
more  Involved  when  their  sons  went  off  to 
fight  with  American  forces  against  the  coiin- 
try  to  which  they  were  legally  presumed  to 
owe  Their  allegiance.  Thus  we  found  the 
sons  being  decorated  for  bravery  as  Ameri- 
can soldiers  while  the  parents  were  confined 
to  concentration  camps  for  alien  enemies. 
Koreans  In  this  country  were  in  an  intol- 
erable position.  Long  the  bitterest  foes  of 
Japanese  aggression,  they  became  alien  on- 
emles  of  this  country  when  we  went  to  war 
v.ith  Japan  as  they  were  legally  subjects  of 
Japrtn.  Koreans  who  came  to  this  America 
as  children,  even  though  they  were  moved 
by  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  this  country, 
were  unable  under  our  laws  to  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  Japan. 

The  people  coming  within  this  group  are 
relatively  small  In  number,  but  they  are  a 
significant  troup.  The  Chinese  who  re- 
ceived their  educational  training  in  this 
country  wltli  funds  from  the  Boxer  Indem- 
nity were  tITtewise  limited  in  number,  but 
their  influehjce  has  been  a  determining  fac- 
tor in  the  frjendshlp  of  China  for  this  coun- 
try. So  wltl  the  people  of  Polynesian  and 
Asiatic  orlgifl  in  this  country. 

I  speak  wltjh  some  knowledge  and  deep  feel- 
ing for  thetn  as  they  are  concentrated  In 
larger  numbers  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
than  in  any  pther  part  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  Hawaii  has  been  drawn 
from  all  paitts  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  a  com- 
mon experience  In  these  islands  to  find  ath- 
letic teams,  icommunlty  organizations,  social 
gatherings  ahd  agencies  of  Government  with 
membersh!p|  representative  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal ethnic  grojps  nf  the  Pacific.  People  of 
Polynesian.  Caucasian  and  Oriental  origin  In 
Hawaii  have  found  a  common  meeting  ground 
in  American  citizenship.  The  extraordinary 
measure  of  harmony  in  which  they'  live  in 
these  islands  may  be  laid  principally  to  this 
rea'son. 

Differences  that  have  prevailed  In  their 
mother  countries  have  disappeared  as  rapidly 
as  these  people  have  come  Into  American 
citizenship.  Thus  there  was  no  conscious- 
ness of  conflict  between  the  American  of 
Korean  ancestry  and  the  American  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  in  Hawaii  as  Korea  was  being 
brutally  mistreated  by  Japan,  nor  between 
Americans  of  Chinese  ancestry  and  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  when  China  became  the 
victim  of  Japanese  aggression.  Nor  did  the 
Invasion  of  the  Philippines  by  Japan  after 
the  outbieak  of  war  incite  attacks  by  the 
Filipinos  of  Hawaii  on  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans of  the  islands,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  the  latter  to  make  their  contribution  to 
American  victory,  they  did  so  In  a  spirit  and 
with  a  record  that  has  become  legend. 

The  record  would  seem  to  vindicate  the 
Judgment  of  Congress  in  1900  in  making  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  a  territory  and  giving  to 
their  people  the  privileges  of  American  citi- 
zenship. Today  all  but  about  13  percent  of 
these  people  are  American  citizens.  Despite 
their  diverse  origins,  they  live  together  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  respect  as  American  citi- 
zens.   The  Hawaiian  experiment  has  been  a 
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success.  It  has  given  new  meaning  to 
American  citizenship  and  to  democracy.  The 
pattern  of  racial  relationships  in  this  Ameri- 
can territory  offers  new  hope  and  Inspiration 
to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  area. 

The  doubts  that  may  have  prevailed  about 
the  wisdom  of  extending  the  privileges  cf 
American  citizenship  to  persons  of  Polynesian 
and  Asiatic  origin  whose  residence  has  been 
well  established  in  this  country  cannot  be 
Justified  in  the  face  of  this  record.  It  has 
demonstrated  beyond  dispute  the  wisdom  of 
extending  the  privileges  of  naturalization  to 
all  persons  legally  admitted  to  the  country 
regardless  of  race.  The  time  has  come  to 
wipe  out  the  race  lines  in  our  naturalization 
laws.  Now  as  never  before,  we  know  that 
loyalty  is  not  a  question  of  ancestry  and 
race,  but  cf  heart  and  mind.  We  should 
adjust  the  laws  of  our  country  to  conform 
to  this  great  principle. 


Mr.  Truman  and  the  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REIvIARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  KOUFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  HOLIFIEH3.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  Members  who  voted  against  the 
Case  bill,  which  I  believe  is  one  of  the 
most  clever  attacks  on  the  rights  of  labor 
.since  my  election  to  Congress,  under 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Lindley  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
31.  194G: 

MR.  TRtJMAN  AND  THE  CASE  BILL 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

Tlie  Case  bill  is  a  conglomeration.  It  is 
much  less  than  the  comprehensive  overhaul- 
ing and  Improvement  which  our  policy  on 
labor  unions  and  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes  needs.  It  is  directed  at  what  most 
people,  apart  from  professional  union  leaders, 
regard  as  evils,  but  perhaps  not  in  every 
instance,  very  expertly.  Yet.  at  heart,  it  is 
about  as  sound  as  a  great  many  bills  that 
have  become  law. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  bill  Is  not  faulty 
enough  to  require  a  veto,  but  Is  faulty  enough 
to  provide  a  reasonable,  or  at  least  platislble. 
basis  for  a  veto. 

Mr.  Truman  had  Indicated  that  if  the  Case 
bill  came  to  him  in  the  form  p.^ssed  by  the 
House  he  probably  would  veto  It.  The  Senate 
revision,  acxiepted  by  the  House,  is  fully  as 
objectionable  from  the  viewpoint  of  union 
ICEders.  As  late  as  last  Saturday,  when  he 
asked  for  emergency  legislation.  Mr.  Truman 
hoped  to  head  off  permanent  'abor-unlon 
legislation  at  this  session — anything,  that  is. 
which  went  much  beyond  the  fact-finding 
and  cooling-off  plan  he  asked  Congress  to 
enact  5  months  a<?o.  He  urged  the  creation 
of  a  Joint  committee  to  study  the  problem 
and  report  in  6  months.  His  drastic  emer- 
gency proposals — v.hich.  now  that  the  crisis 
threatened  by  the  rail  strike  has  feded.  have 
provoked  some  of  the  most  savage  dema- 
gogery  of  this  session  of  Congress — provided 
a  shield  for  the  veto  of  permanent  legisla- 
tion. 

If  the  labor  leaders  who  arc  already  pre- 
dicting that  Mr.  Truman's  emergency  pro- 
posals will  cost  the  Democrats  the  elections 
of  1946  and  1948  are  right,  he  need  give  no 
consideration  to  labor's  views  on  the  Case 
bill.  If  organized  labor  has  really  turned 
against  him.  his  only  hope  lies  in  appealing 
to  the  middle-of-the-road  voters. 


It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  that  the 
cleavage  between  Mr.  Truman  and  organized 
labor  is  permanent.  It  probably  would  not 
become  permanent  even  if  he  signed  tlie 
Case  bill.  A  veto  would  assuage  the  leeling 
of  some  of  the  union  leaders,  even  If  the 
veto  were  overridden  in  Congress,  as  it  might 
well  be.  But  all  the  intelligent  leaders  of 
labor  mtist  realize  by  now  that  certain  abuses 
are  going  to  be  outlawed  and  that  the  power 
of  the  unions  generally  is  going  to  b?  sub- 
jected to  a  degree  of  regulation.  This  will 
surely  come  about.  Delay  may  bring  more, 
instead  of  less,  stringent  legislation.  For  the 
present  state  cf  affairs  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  ambitious  extremists  among  union 
leaders. 

The  end  of  the  coal  strike  further  e&nts  the 
pressure  for  the  emergency  legislation  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Truman  in  the  rail  crisis. 
But  it  does  not  obviate  the  need.  The  Chief 
Executive  should  be  equipped  to  deal  with 
serious  threats  to  the  life  of  the  community. 
No  doubt  should  b?  left  in  the  mind  of  any- 
bodv  that  he  hus  the  authority  to  deal  with 
such  a  situation. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  this  probably 
should  Include  the  power  to  draft  men  tem- 
porarily for  essential  work,  even  though  this 
is  a  step  which  would  be  Justifiable  only  in 
the  most  extreme  emergency  and  even 
thcugli  it  might  not  prove  workable.  In 
principle,  this  power  In  times  of  extreme 
emergency  Is  no  more  undemocratic  than  is 
the  age-old  po^er  of  the  sheriff  to  raise  a 
posse.  It  imposes,  not  servitude,  but  the 
obligation  to  serve,  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  on  which 
the  Chief  Magistrate  has  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  duty,  to  call  when  the  life  of  the 
community  is  threatened. 

In  this  case,  practical  considerations  have 
doomed  a  sound  principle.  Less  drastic 
emergency  legislation  probably  will  serve  the 
purpose.  But  the  union  leaders  who  have 
declared  open  warfare  on  those  who  sug- 
gested or  favored  the  power  to  draft  as  an 
instrument  of  last  resort  have  quite  a  task 
ahead  of  them. 


Praise  for  Tom  Dewey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARIvS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  V/.  SHAFEU 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaik.^;,  I  includ?  an 
excellent  newspaper  comment  on  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  written 
by  Westbrook  Peglei : 

FAIB     ENOUGH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

The  case  of  Tom  Dewey  Is  an  example  of 
the  strange  moral  Intimidation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  has  taken  place  since  1933 
which  saw  the  beginning  cf  a  tustr-iaed 
campaign  of  nasty  belittlement  of  every  dig- 
nified and  decent  trait  in  public  men. 

It  takes  courage  to  prai.se  iilm. 

There  Is  no  Governor  today  whose  record 
may  be  seriously  compared  with  Dewey's. 
To  find  his  equal  in  Albany  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  beyonn  Lehman  and  Roosevelt 
to  Al  Smith,  whose  like  is  not  around  today 
because  he  was  Al  Smith 

But  becau£e  he  is  eflScient  without  the 
leering  flippancy  which  in  others  has  passed 
for  human  understanding,  because  be  has 
eschewed  such  comedian  props  as  the  Ed 
Wynn  fedora  and  the  gas-pipe  cigarette 
holder,  because  he   treats  other  politicians 


with  more  dignity  than  most  of  them  deserve. 
Mr.  Dewey  has  been  ridiculed  and  suffers  in 
the  public  mind.  He  is  unreasonlngly  re- 
garded as  a  serio  comic  little  fellow  whose 
very  aspiration  to  the  Presidency  in  1944  waa. 
of  itself,  an  abj-urd  effrontery. 

First,  he  was  too  young.  That  objection 
faded  when  it  was  noted  that  the  Rocscvelt 
who  ran  for  Vice  President  in  1920  and  mUht 
have  become  President,  were  the  ticket 
elected,  had  been  even  younger.  Then  his 
stature,  something  bstween  that  of  Tcm 
TUumb  and  Jess  Willard,  was  ctteiei  t 

him'  until  comcarlsons  tended  to  es  s 

L^Guardia,  Stalin,  and  Winston  Churchill, 
when  the  matter  was  quietly  dropped.  Dur- 
ing the  brief  run  of  that  ill-advised  ventiire 
to  smear,  a  New  Deal  propacaudlst  sent  along 
on  Dewey's  train  to  heckle  him  hailed  one  of 
Dewey's  friend3  one  evening  with  the  news 
that  a  New  York  custc-i  shoemaker  claimed 
to  liave  made  high  heels  for  the  Governor  to 
make  him  seem  taller. 

"Yes,_"  Dewey's  friend  answered,  "and  I  un- 
derstand j'our  fellow  buys  those  iron  le^s  uf 
his  from  the  Fuller  Construction  Co." 

That,  of  course,  was  a  vicious  reference  to 
the  sad  infirmity  of  a  great  and  noble  friend 
of  man  and  ir  no  way  comparable  to  Harold 
Ickes'  sneering  Jibe  at  the  wheel  chair  in 
which  the  afflicted  Lionel  Barrymore  attended 
a  Dewev  rally  In  Hollywood  about  the  same 
tiire.     That  was  humor. 

What  is  the  charge  against  Dewey,  any- 
wav? 

He  has  been  a  student  of  government  and 
has  made  government  a  aerious  profession. 
He  has  refused  to  frequent  night  c^ubs  and 
cultivate  the  politico-theatrical  underworld 
v.here  brawling  mountebanks  of  the  ruling 
party  have  made  their  social  hecdquarteri 
more  often  than  not  under  the  posse.ssive  aus- 
pices of  converted  bootleggers  ard  gamblers. 
Just  over  the  hills  from  the  inherited 
barony  where  Roosevelt  took  homage  from 
the  '  simule  folk"  and  paid  them  coolie  wages, 
Dewey  bought  a  farm  on  borrowed  money  acd 
has  lived  modestly  abong  his  peers,  attended 
by  one  State  troooer,  by  contrast  with  the 
Presidential  household  garrison  of  300  ae- 
lected  MP's  who  Joined  the  Army  as  American 
soldiers  and  became  honor  puaid  of  Cunkeys. 
N3  kin  of  his  have  been  found  on  the  public 
pay  rolls  nor  has  he  ever  used  the  power  of 
his  oflice  to  swindle  trusting  lenders  reliant 
on  his  honor. 

Yet.  even  Republican  poUticlans  begnidgo 
him  honor,  not  for  eenslble  objections  to  his 
record  or  ability  but  because  they  have  been 
put  under  the  spell.  The  same  reticence  Is 
observed  toward  Herbert  Hoover,  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  patriots  of  his  time,  who, 
far  from  sweating  the  Presidential  offlce  for 
the  last  mean  and  doubtful  dollar  of  per- 
sonal profit,  pctuaily  served  without  pay  be- 
cause he  didn't  need  the  morey  and  felt 
honored  in  the  position.  In  1944  Hoover 
deliberately  kept  away  from  Dewey  became 
the  prcpaganda  ran  that  he  was  the  real 
candidate  and  Dewey  his  Charlie  McCarthy. 
Jim  F'arley.  honest  and  couraceous.  de- 
spite his  years  in  Tammany  and  the  New  Deal. 
rccjntly  exhorted  the  Democrats  to  beat 
Dewey  for  the  governorsliip  next  fall.  Ha 
gave  no  lesson  v.hy  Dewey  should  be  beaten 
because  his  only  reaaon  was  that  Dewey  hnd 
been  altogether  too  good  a  governor.  That 
misht  mean  President  Dewey  in  1918  and 
.  better  the  poor,  bewildered  County  Commi'^- 
sloncr  Harry  Truman  cr  the  Stalinesque 
Henry  Wallace  than  a  good  Republican  Pres- 
ident. 

Instead.  Farley  asked  the  Democrats  to 
nominate  a  man  in  the  tradition  of  Smith. 
Roosevelt,  and  Lehman  when  every  reporter 
present  knew  he  had  only  contempt  for 
Roosevelt.  As  for  the  othera,  no  candidate 
could  be  found  for  governor  more  in  the 
tradition  of  Al  Smith's  honesty  and  wcrth 
than  Dewey,  himself,  while  Lehman  was  ir- 
ferior  to  both. 
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Notwithstanding  his  fine  record.  Dewey 
olteu  is  subordinated  to  Stassen  ol  Minne- 
sota, a  New  Dealer  in  a  Republican  wrapper, 
■whoce  latest  record  in  office  Is  some  years 
old  and  never  was  remotely  comparable  to 
Dewey's  if  only  because  Dewey's  problems 
."nd  responsibilities  were  so  much  greater. 
Kts  war  service  as  an  admiral's  aide  will  be 
urged  in  hU  favor  but  his  was,  after  all.  a 
political  Job  in  the  war  and  no  Intelligent 
man  could  argue  that  sUch  service  called  for 
statesmanship. 

My  issue  here  is  not  Dewey's  political  fu- 
ture, nowever.  but  an  intellectual  stupor,  the 
effect  of  propaganda  and  regimented  preju- 
dice* which  c'ves  some  Americans  thought 
to  dismiss  him  as  a  silly  little  man  who  makes 
hlnxself  th«  sillier  by  living  decently  in  well- 
behaved  company,  taking  life  and  his  re- 
sporalbiHtles  earnectly.  and  even  saying 
pracs  before  meals  and  damn  the  mockers  of 
his  piety. 

He  has  no  IcJtes  In  his  circle,  no  Leon  Hen- 
derson. Tommy  the  Cork.  Harry  the  Hop.  or 
Sammy  the  Rose.     No  Alexander   Woollcott 
has  come  for  dinner  to  the  mansion  in  Al- 
bany to  nmuse  a  tired  ruler  with  premedi- 
tated rvdeness.  nor  r'ffraS  from  th?  b:g  sa- 
loons to  make  publicity  at  the  expense  cf  his 
omce.     He  has  been,  in  short,  a  gentleman 
Jn  his  personal  life  aid  bearini?.  and  his  wife 
a  modest,  honest  lady,  and  so  he  is  Inade- 
quate, no  man  of  the  pecp'.e  and,  In  word, 
preposterous.    M<  st  men  will  remember,  from 
their  £C'.iocl  days,  boys  who  had  the  courtgj 
to  be  decent  and  suJTercd  for  It  socially. 


Extension  of  Selective  Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF  MASSACHUSms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  I  have  received 
today  from  a  constituent,  a  soldier  now 
serving  in  the  Pacific,  signed  also  by  39 
men  serving  with  him: 

ElCHTY-SErOND  MILITARY 

GOVERNMFNT  COMPANY, 

APO  181.  PosTMASTOi.  San  Feanciso, 

May  24,  1945. 
Hon.  John.  W.  Hesslton. 

Washington.   D.   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Heselton:  If  the  acrlficlns  of  a 
million  lives  and  the  expenditure  of  S300.- 
OOO.OOO.OCO  was  worth  while  to  prosecute  the 
war.  certainly  the  maintenance  of  a  sizable 
Army  to  safeguard  the  principles  for  which  we 
foi;ght  is  reasonable.  Under  the  present 
draft  law  that  is  not  being  done.  In  fact,  no 
more  inadequate  or  misleading  bill  could 
have  been  passed  by  the  Congress.  The  bill 
provided  for  the  drafting  of  men — men  that 
are  already  in  the  service. 

In   view  of  this  fact   these  are  our  sug- 
gestions  for  enclosure   in   a  bill   before   the 
expiration  of  the  present  stopgap  law.    They 
-  will  meet  the  Army's  needs  and  still  be  fair 
to  the  men  invol%'ed: 

1.  The  inclusion  of  teen-agers  in  the  draft 
law. 

2.  The  limiting  of  the  period  each  man  will 
have  to  serve  to  18  months. 

3.  An  increase  in  pay  for  men  in  the  lower 
ranks.  The  highest  increase  to  the  lowest 
rank. 

When  we  were  18  years  old  we  were  drafted 
to  serve  in  the  front  lines  of  the  war.  We 
were  old  enough  to  fight  and.  if  necessary,  to 
die  for  our  country.    Why  then  Is  a  teen-ager 


too  young  to  serve  in  the  nonhazardous 
army  of  occupation?  If  this  group  of  men 
is  to  be  exempted  from  the  draft  then  all 
men  in  that  age  bracket  who  are  now  in  the 
service  should  be  released  immediately. 

Most  men  have  completed  2  years  of  col- 
lege or  have  already  established  themselves 
for  their  future  life  by  the  time  they  become 
eligible  under  th?  present  law.  How  much 
wi-ser  and  more  sensible  it  is  to  Induct  a  man 
v.hen  he  Is  18.  who  has  Just  finished  high 
school  and  has  not  as  yet  entered  college  or 
decided-  definitely  what  he  plans  to  do  in  the 
fu'.u.-e,  than  it  is  to  interrupt  him  In  the 
midst  of  his  college  education  or  Just  as  he 
15  Starting  in  Hie. 

Now  that  the  war  has  terminated  there  is 
no  need  to  keep  a  man  in  the  armed  forces 
for  any  lengthy  pericd.  E  ghteen  months  Is 
loag  enough  fcr  any  individual  to  spend  away 
irr.m  his  home,  bis  studies,  and  his  business. 
All  men  who  new  have  13  monlhs  of  service 
should  be  released  at  once  and  ther»^after  r.s 
a  soldier  attains  his  eighteenth  month  of 
duty  he  would  te  dtscharzrri 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  disjatl'-fr.c- 
tion.  and  also  one  ol  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments  to  reenll£tm?nls.  has  boen  th3  low- 
pay  rate  for  enlisted  men:  We  prtp  S3  an 
increase  substantial  enough  to  help  i he  en- 
listed men,  particularly  ilicse  in  the  lowest 
ranks 

Th3  vlctcrv  not  so  long  i  go  won  was 
CCS  ly  and  destructive.  It  Is  <  ur  duty  to 
make  this  victory  worth  the  ccst.  That 
will  only  be  achieved  If  Ihe  Congress  pa^.•^es 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  draft  law  encom- 
passing the  preceding  enc'.osur.^s.  This  is 
a  duty  you  of  the  Congress  owe  to  tho^e  who 
gave  their  lives  and  to  these  of  Ua  who  are 
bearing  the  burden  cf  ih3  occupation.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  duty  to  be  faced 
squarely  and  an  end  broupht  to  the  absurd 
dillydallying  that  has  thus  far  been  your 
answer. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  an  ar.sv.er  to 
this  will  not  only  b3  appreciated  but  it  is 
expected. 

Such  letters  from  men  directly  affected 
by  the  present  confused  .>iituat'on  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  is 
evidence  of  the  greatest  importance. 


Secretary  of  War  Says  Men  in  Service  Will 
Have  Opportunity  To  Take  College 
Courses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  in 
an  effort  to  learn  just  what  provisions 
the  War  Department  has  made  to  pro- 
vide educational  facilities  for  men  on 
occupation  duty,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Kon.  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Secretary,  re- 
questing information  on  this  subject. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Patterson  and  his  reply : 

April  30,  1946. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  P.atterscn, 
Secretary  of  War. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  At  the  time  the 
bill  for  the  extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  was  debated  in  the  House  several  ques- 
tions were  asked  regarding  arrangements  for 


the  education  of  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and.  as  you  probably  observed  from  the 
Congressional  Record,  there  were  no  satis- 
fac;ory  answers,  to  the  questions  originating 
on  the  floor. 

This  is  understandable,  of  course,  s.nce 
chief  interest  was  in  the  military  aspic'.s  cf 
the  problem,  but  In  view  cf  the  great  inter- 
est manifested  by  ssme  Members  of  the  Hcuse 
It  seems  to  me  that  specific  informaticn  on 
this  point  should  be  supplied  by  the  V/ar 
Depaitmcnt. 

I  recall  having  read  certain  ncwfpaper  EC- 
counts  of  plans  cf  the  Department  for  pro- 
viding systematic  Instiucdcn  for  students 
whose  educational  ccur?=es  had  been  inter- 
rupted, with  full  credit  to  be  given  by  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities,  and  I  would 
be  very  gralelul  to  you  for  providing  this  In- 
formaticn. 

Sincerely  yours 

E.-COK3  Hats. 
Uemher  of  Congret.n. 

May   18.  19i6. 

Hon.  Ehooks  Hays. 

Home  cf  Rcprisentutires. 

Washington.  D-  C. 
D:ar  Mr.  hays:  I  am  very  glad  to  provide 
you  v.lth  icme  of  the  information  which  you 
rc.ucsled  in  your  letter  of  /.pril  :0  perUnent 
to 'the  urraiigements  which  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  completed  for  the  education  ol 
members  cf  the  armed  cervices. 

At  present  we  have  four  types  of  schools 
available  In  the  paslhostilities  education 
program,  namely,  unit  schools,  technical 
Ecliools,  university  study  centers,  and  lor- 
cl^n  civilian  colleges  and  universities.  The 
unit  schools  In  general  offer  literacy  training. 
i:pp3r  elementary  schoo]  -subj3Cts,  standard 
high-school  courses,  vocational  instruction 
within  the  limits  of  personnel  and  equip- 
ment. Including  on-the-job  training,  and 
junior  college  courses. 

The  technical  schools  v.ere  established  in 
or  near  Army  technical  service  installations 
or  other  locations  having  specialized  equip- 
ment and  have  offered  a  variety  of  vocational 
courses.  A  centralized  technical  school  v/as 
set  up  in  Wharton.  England,  to  provide  in- 
struction on  a  higher  technical  level  than 
that  available  In  the  schools  conducted  by 
the  technical  services. 

Four  Army  university  centers  have  pro- 
vided educational  opportunities  In  the  lib- 
eral arts,  sciences,  and  preprofessional  fields 
to  personnel  whose  educational  needs  and 
interests  were  not  met  by  the  xmlt  and  tech- 
nical schools.  University  centers  were  estab- 
lished at  Florence  Italy;  Shrivenham,  Eng- 
land; Biarritz,  France:  and  Oahu,  T.  H, 
Fore  gn  civilian  colleges  and  universities  are 
also  being  utilized  in  the  overseas  education 
program.  Personnel  selected  to  attend  these 
schools  do  so  on  a  short-term  basis,  varying 
with  the  schooTs  and  courses  concerned. 
Among  the  civilian  educational  installations 
which  have  been  utilized  in  the  European 
theater  are  Oxford  University,  Leeds  Univer- 
sity. University  of  Liverpool,  University  of 
Sheffield,  the  Sorbonne.  the  University  of 
Nancy,  the  Ecole  des  beaux-arts,  and  the 
Institute  National  Agronomique.  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  inclosing  a  fact  sheet  on 
the  Army  education  program  which  will  pro- 
vide you  with  more  detailed  information  on 
this  phase  of  our  activities. 

The  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 
(USAFI)  was  estabUshed  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  all  service  personnel 
during  their  off-duty  time,  believing  that 
this  effort  would  increase  military  efficiency, 
continue  the  education  of  the  individual 
which  in  many  cases  was  interrupted  by  the 
war,  and  prepare  the  individual  for  success- 
ful return  to  civilian  life. 

The  Armed  Forces  Institute,  with  Its  heed- 
quarters  In  Madison.  Wis.,  had  branches  lo- 
cated in  Hawaii.  New  Caledonia,  Australia, 
Alaska,  Egypt,  India,  Italy,  England,  Franc3, 
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Panama,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Japan, 
and  Germany,  and  subbranches  wherever 
necessary  to  till  temporary  needs. 

The  services  of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 
provids  individual  Instruction  by  correspond- 
ence courses  or  by  self-teaching  courses,  the 
latter  offering  over  50  separate  coiu^es.  In 
addition,  textbooks  are  provided  for  locally 
organized  off-duty  c'a&ses  of  either  the  col- 
lege level  or  the  hlgh-echool  level  and  texts 
for  Individual  enrollment  for  self-teaching 
cou.'ses  are  available.  Examination  and  ac- 
creditation service  completes  the  work  of  the 
livBtitute.  The  War  Department  pamphlet 
on  cff-duty  education  In  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  which  is  also  at'.acbed.  pro- 
vide! Information  pertinent  to  this  activity. 

Attendance  At  any  of  the  four  types  of 
schools  Included  In  the  Army  education 
program  does  not  In  Itself  carry  academic 
credit  at  an  American  college  or  univertity. 
but  on  the  basis  of  such  educational  experi- 
ence a  person  may  apply  for  credit  from  a 
civilian  educatioi:al  Institution  on  the  ba.sis 
cf  experience  gained  while  In  the  service. 
The  application  is  usually  made  directly  to 
the  school  last  attended  or  to  the  Fchool  the 
individual  wishes  to  attend.  In  some  cases 
application  may  be  made  to  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  for  a  high-school  equiv- 
alency certificate.  The  American  Council 
on  Education  has  prepared  A  Guide  to  the 
Evaluation  of  Educational  Experience  In  the 
Armed  Services,  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending to  civilian  institutions  the  ntimber 
and  allocation  of  credits  which  the  council 
feels  may  be  allowed  for  each  type  of  educa- 
tional experience  In   the  armed  services. 

The  Army  has  prepared  general  educational 
development  tests  designed  to  measure  gen- 
eral educational  growth  and  experience  and 
also  subject  tests  in  a  large  number  of  fields, 
and  the  Individual  by  attaining  a  satisfac- 
tory score  on  these  tests  demonstrates  his 
general  educational  experience  or  proficiency 
in  a  specific  subject,  by  which  the  civilian 
school  or  education  authority  may  be  able 
to  r.rant  credit  or  advanced  standing. 

The  suspension  of  portions  of  the  Army 
educational  program  In  Europe  has  been 
necessitated  due  to  the  lack  of  personnel 
rather  than  by  lack  of  funds  made  available 
for  the  purpose.  It  Is  hoped,  however,  ihat 
this  shortage  of  personnel  will  cease  and  that 
a  plan  for  the  operation  of  all  phases  of  the 
program  will  be  adopted  in  the  near  future. 

Assuring  you  of  my  appreciation  for  your 
Interest  in  the  Army  education  program  and 
trusting  that  the  above  Information  with  the 
enclosures  will  be  suitable  for  your  needs, 
I  am. 

Sincerely   yours. 

Robert  P.  Patterson. 

Secretary  of  War. 


Award  of  Medal  of  Merit  to  Thomas  E. 
Wilson 


EXTE>:SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  de- 
sire to  include  a  copy  of  a  citation  to  ac- 
company the  award  of  a  medal  for  merit, 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Thomas  E,  Wilson, 
cf  Chicago,  on  May  22,  1946,  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress,  is  chairman  of  the 


board  for  Wilson  L  Co..  and  the  citation 
is  for  "exceptionally  meritorious  conduct 
In  the  performance  of  outstanding  serv- 
ices to  the  United  States." 
The  citation  follows: 

CrtATION     TO    ACCOMPANY    THE    AWARD    OF    THE 
IkOEOAL  Fe«  MERIT  TO  THOMAS  E.  WiLSOH 

Thomas  E  Wilson,  for  exceptionally  meri- 
torious conduct  in  the  performance  of  out- 
standing services  to  the  United  States.  A 
few  days  after  December  7.  1941.  recognizing 
the  critical  shortage  of  fats  vitally  needed  In 
the  manufacture  of  medicines,  munition*, 
soaps,  and  other  items  which  would  result 
from  the  los?  of  Importation  of  vegetable 
fats  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the 
Dutch  East  Incles.  Mr.  Wilson,  with  charac- 
teristic foresight  and  vlgorotM  resourceful- 
ness, conceived  and,  as  Assistant  Coordinator 
of  Civilian  Defen.e.  pioneered  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a  fat-salvage  program  for  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  city  of  Cliicp.go. 
under  which  collections  were  commenced 
January  19.  1942.  The  success  of  the  fat- 
salvace  program  In  the  Chicago  area,  under 
Mr.  Wilson's  leadership,  demonstrated  that 
suth  a  program  could  be  followed  with  suc- 
cess In  metropolitan  centers  throughout  the 
country;  and  the  War  Production  Board,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  War.  and  Navy,  sponsored  a  na- 
tional fat-salvaw  program,  whlcl  was  begun 
in  July  19 12.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  housewife,  related  industries,  and 
the  press  and  radio,  many  millions  of  pounds 
of  vitally  needed  fats  were  collected.  Under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  fat- 
salvage  program  Is  still  being  conducted  to 
help  meet  the  continued  need  for  fats  during 
the  reconversion  period.  Mr.  Wilson's  .selfless 
devotion  to  his  country  and  his  energetic 
leadership  in  the  fat-salvage  program  have 
Immeasurably  contributed  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  United  States  during  the 
period  of  the  emergency,  and  the  habits  of 
thrift  thereby  engendered  will  substantially 
contribute  to  the  national  economy  for  years 
to  come. 

Harrt  S.  Truman. 


Threats  on  British  Loan  Should  Be 
Ignored 


EXTENSION  OF  RETiIARKS 

OF 

KON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV^BS 

Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  published  by 
Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  formerly  one  of  the  New 
Deal's  foremost  financial  advisers: 

THREATS  ON  LOANS  SHOtn.D  EZ  IGNORED 

It  has  again  been  testified  that  rejection  of 
the  proposed  $3,750,000,000  loan  to  the  Brit- 
ish would  force  Great  Britain  to  quit  the 
Bretton  Woods  bank  and  fund.  The  state- 
ment was  made  Tuesday  by  Willlaun  L.  Clay- 
ton. Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Mr.  Clayton  said  that  Britain  had  "officially 
stated  she  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  from 
Bretton  Woods  if  she  doesn't  get  this  loan." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  the 
British  reached  the  conclusion  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  take  a  part  In  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  International  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund.  There  certainly  was  no  eUv.'i  sug- 
gestion before  or  during  the  Bretton  Woods 


meeting.  The  bank  rnd  the  fund  as  finally 
adopted  are  a  compromise  between  the  rug- 
gesiions  of  the  late  Lord  K»yn««  and  Harry 
D.  White.  American  Treasury  expert.  Tl^e 
two  organizations  contain  many  feature*  of 
British  origin.  Neither  the  bank  nor  the 
fund  would  have  come  into  exts lence  If  the 
British  had  not  Joined  in  Initiating  and  fur-  • 
th^ring  the  prcgram  for  world  fln.inclal  co- 
rperatlcn.  The  British  signed  the  B:ction 
Woods  agreement  without  any  resfiva:l.  i.s. 
There  was  no  statement  made  «t  that  timi* 
indicating  or  Implying  that  a  kaii  «ouid  be 
neceesary  to  get  Great  Briutn  into  the  two 
cr^'anizatlons. 

Now  we  are  told  that  unless  the  United 
States  loans  the  British  »3,7S0.000.CO0  und^r 
most  unbusinesslike  terms.  Great  Erltain  will 
be  unable  to  Join  In  the  bank  and  tutiti. 
Just  when  was  that  decision  reached?  V.  hat 
Is  the  nature  of  the  official  nottficaticn  that 
we  would  have  to  pay  Great  Britain's  way 
into  the  baiil:  and  fund?  No  Governn:;ent 
v.itnces  nor  any  other  proponent  of  the  pro- 
posed British  lean  has  given  the  answer  to 
these.qucstlons.  They  are  extrepaely  pa-tl- 
nent.  for  th2  very  clear  implication  now  is 
that  th?  British  are  threatening  to  withdraw 
from  the  bank  and  tlie  fund  unless  we  pay 
their  way  in. 

As  the  Chronicle  pointed  out  In  iU  editorial 
of  April  18.  there  Is  no  reason  fcr  us  to  be 
Interested  in  threats  on  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish. We  should,  as  a  matter  of  fr.ct,  igncfe 
thrm.  They  certainly  do  not  constitute  an 
argument  fcr  the  United  States  to  loan  the 
British  money  which  it  cannot  afford  to  lend 
under  terms  that  are  certain  Vo  ccst  the 
American  ta-xpayers  money. 


Food  Facts  Demanded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    ' 

Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  Congres.sional  Pocd  Study 
Committee  has  requested  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  public  the  D?- 
partment  of  Agriculture's  allocation 
sheets  which  show  the  details  of  Gjvem- 
ment  plans  for  the  world-wide  distribu- 
tion of  American  food.  On  May  29.  the 
committee  over  the  signature  of  its  chair- 
man. Hon.  Thomas  A.  Jknkins.  wrote  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson,  making  the  above-men- 
tioned request.  As  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  letter 
to  Secretary  Anderson  as  follows: 

Mat  29,  1916. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  As  I  believe  you  are 
aware,  the  cloak  of  wartime  secrecy  Is  still 
concealing  from  the  American  people  the  allo- 
cations that  are  made  of  their  foodstuffs.  De- 
partment of  Apiculture  allocation  sheets, 
showing  how  the  Government  plans  to  dis- 
pose of  virtually  every  pound  of  American 
foodstuffs,  are  still  marked  "restricted"  and 
kept  secret  from  the  public. 

There  was  a  legitimate  reason  for  keeping 
our  food  allocations  secret  from  the  enemy 
during  the  war.  There  Is  no  reason  now  why 
these  allocations  shotild  be  kept  rccret  from 
the  American  people. 

We  believe  that  the  American  people  hare 
the  rlsht  to  know  In  detail  exactly  what  U 
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happening  to  their  food,  and  that  their  co- 
operation In  famine  relief  will  be  far  more 
effective  if  they  are  told  the  whole  truth. 

We  urgently  request,  therefore,  that  the 
cUu»*flcation  •resirlcted'  b«iremoved  from  all 
Department  of  Agriculture  food-allocation 
sheets  and  schedules  and  that  this  vital  In- 
formation be  made  available  promptly  and 
fr2ely  to  the  press  and  public. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins, 
ChaiTman,  Republican  Congressional 

Food  Study  Com'mittee. 


Shall  We  Brine  Them  Back? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1946 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congrej^s  has  made  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  to  bring  home  for 
burial  the  bodies  of  those  in  the  armed 
forces  who  died  abroad.  Some  300.000 
American  bodies.  I  understand,  are 
buried  abroad,  and  the  cost  of  repatria- 
tion would  be  quite  large,  but  no  sum 
is  too  large  if  the  relatives  of  these  brave 
heroes  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country  want  their  remains  brought 
home. 

It  will  be  optional  with  the  relatives 
whether  the  remains  of  their  loved  ones 
will  be  brought  home,  and  since  some  are 
in  favor  of  returning  their  bodies  and 
others  -ire  not.  any  information  concern- 
ing this  question.  I  feel,  would  be  wel- 
come to  the  relatives  who  pass  upon  this 
matter. 

I  read  recently  an  article  by  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  the  eminent  preacher 
of  New  York  City,  who  gives  his  reasons 
why  he  thinks  that  it  mi^'ht  be  best  not 
to  have  the  bodies  returned.  Whether 
you  agree  with  Dr.  Fosdick  or  not.  his 
article  is  most  interesting  and  contains 
facts  which  I  think  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased soldiers  should  know,  and  for  that 
reason,  under  leave  granted,  same  is 
submitted  herewith: 

SH.U.L   WX  BRING  THEM   BA(!tC» 

(By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick) 

"If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 
That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England." 

Thousands  of  American  families  are  today 
discussing  a  question  wh'ch  must  be  an- 
swered: Shall  they  ask  the  Government  to 
bring  home  for  burial  here  the  bodies  of  their 
soldier  dead?  All  over  the  world  American 
bodies  lie  burled — the  men  and  women  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Red  Cross,  the  merchant  marine, 
and  the  civilian  agencies  who  fell  In  the  war. 
Congress  has  laid  on  the  doorslU  of  the  next 
of  kin  the  right  to  choose.  If  they  will,  the 
repatriation  of  their  dead — a  sensitive  ques- 
tion Involving  deep  personal  feelings,  in  deal- 
ing with  which  no  one  would  wish  to  lay  an 
unsympathetic  hand  on  the  tiller  of  any 
home's  decision.  Nevertheless,  for  what  It 
may  be  worth,  this  brief  statement  repre- 
sents what  one  personal  counselor  would  say 
to   a   perplexed   and   Inquiring   family. 

For  one  thing.  Intimate  though  the  de- 
cision of  thla  question  Is,  It  Involves  a  public 
matter.    Some  300,000  American  bodies  are 


buried  abroad,  and  the  cost  of  their  repatri- 
ation would  reach  nearly  $200,000,000.  More- 
over, at  this  writing.  Congress  is  considering 
the  establishment  of  79  new  national  ceme- 
teries to  meet  the  demand,  at  an  outlay  cost 
of  8123.000.000,  with  an  anticipated  mainte- 
nance charge  of  $10,000,000  annually.  In  the 
face  of  the  world's  appalling  penury  and  star- 
vation, is  such  expenditure,  objectively  con- 
sidered, wise  and  right?  No  such  considera- 
tion is  final — I  would  not  interpose  It  as  a 
conclusive  barrier  against  any  home's  con- 
vinced desire  to  bring  a  loved  one's  body 
home— but  it  should  be  part  of  the  picture 
afr  we  make  up  our  minds. 

Following  the  First  World  War  the  next  of 
k:n  were  permitted  to  have  the  remains  of 
their  veteran  relatives  disinterred  and  re- 
patriated. The  families  of  30,902  preferred 
to  leave  them  overseas:  45,833  bodies  were 
returned.  After  this  war,  however,  the  pub- 
lic a^^pcct  of  the  matter  looms  larger — the 
number  of  the  dead  far  greater,  the  disper- 
sion of  their  remains  far  wider,  the  expense  of 
their  return  far  greater,  the  provision  of 
adequate  cemeteries  far  more  complicated 
and  costly.  No  family  should  think  of  this 
problem  in  merely  private  terms  but.  with 
individual  desire  set  in  the  context  of  the 
problem's  wider  Implications,  we  should  ask 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  If  all  took 
the  attitude  of  Rupert  Brooke,  a  British  sol- 
dier who  fell  in   the  First  World  War 

Rupert  Brooke's  attitude  suggests  a  second 
consideration :  the  desires  of  the  men  them- 
selves who  now  lie  buried  overseas.  The 
evidence  on  this  point  Is  strangely  close  to 
unanimity.  First  Lt.  Harold  Mnrtin.  for  ex- 
ample, writes;  "If  you  could  ask  the  dead, 
I  think  they  would  say  they  would  like  to 
He  where  they  now  sleep  *  •  ♦.  Every 
man  I  ever  heard  mention  the  subject  said 
that  he  would  not  want  his  body  to  be 
taken  up  and  brought  back  home.  He'd 
want  to  stay  where  he  fell,  his  grave  one 
among  the  graves  of  his  comrades  who  died 
with  him."  So  General  Patton  chose  to  be 
burled  on  a  European  br.ttlefleld.  and  Mrs. 
Ernie  Pyle.  feeling  that  hor  husband  would 
so  wish  It,  chooses  that  his  body  shall  He 
on  a  Pacific  island. 

While  we  may  have  strong  sentiments, 
therefore,  about  bringing  the  bodies  home. 
w?  should  at  least  consider  such  sentiments 
to  the  contrary  which,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, the  men  themselves  with  practical 
unanimity  felt  in  favor  of  sleeping  where 
theydied.  Perhaps  it  would  help  us  to  share 
their  feeling  If  we  could  see  the  American 
cemeteries  on  Okinawa  and  Iwo  Jlma  One 
soldier  says.  "There  are  no  more  beautiful 
spots  in  all  the  world  than  the  cemeteries 
of  our  dead  on  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 
No  matter  how  wild  and  foreign  the  place 
they  died,  where  they  sleep  now  is  green  with 
grass  and  bright  with  sun  and  cool  with 
whispering  winds." 

Congress  has  given  to  thousands  of  our 
homes  the  right  to  repatriate  the  remains  of 
their  dead,  but  there  are  thousands  of  other 
families  to  which  no  such  privilege  can  be 
given.  The  bodies  of  their  dead  were 
drowned,  burned,  blasted  Into  nothingness, 
destroyed  in  some  blazing  airplane  or  sunk 
In  some  submarine.  No  remnant  of  the 
shattered  fiesh  can  be  brought  back  to  be 
buried  here  by  famlUes  to  whose  loved  ones 
that  has  happened.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  memory  of  their  dead  is  not  to  be  as 
truly  kept,  the  honor  due  their  heroes  as 
worthily  bestowed,  as  In  the  case  of  those 
whose  dust  Is  repatriated? 

The  Identification  of  the  dead  body  with 
the  personality  of  those  we  love  does  an  In- 
justice to  those  whom  we  desire  to  honor. 
The  boy  whose  body  fell  blazing  In  some  air 
attack,  destroyed  beyond  physical  recovery. 
Is  held  sacred  in  our  memory,  his  sacrifice 
cherished  In  our  gratitude,  and  his  name  re- 
called with  honor.  No  visible  grave  here 
cotild  increase  that  one  whit.    If  he  needs  no 


physical  dUlnterment  and  reburlal  to  express 
our  love,  why  should  those  need  It  who,  by 
the  accident  of  battle,  have  left.  It  may  be. 
some  small  shred  of  their  mortal  remains 
that  can  be  Identified? 

Especially  If  I  were  counseling  a  family  m 
which  religious  faith  was  strong  I  should 
stress  this  Their  boy  was  not  his  body.  In 
the  First  V/orld  War  a  Canadian  soldier  saw 
a  chum  uf  his  blown  all  to  pieces  by  a  burst- 
ing shell  and  his  comment  was.  "It  will  take 
more  than  that  to  step  him."  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  religious  leaders  of  all  faiths- 
Jews.  Catholics,  Protestants— who  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  have,  with  practical 
unanimity,  agreed  in  substance  with  the  of- 
ficial pronouncement  of  the  Social  Service 
Commission  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New 
York:  "The  commission  further  believes  that 
if  all  the  fncts  were  known  to  the  bereaved 
families  and  due  consideration  were  given  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Christian  faith  as  to 
death,  burial,  and  eternal  life,  they  would  b? 
convinced  that  the  bodies  should  remain  in 
dignified  burinl  overseas." 

One  feels  this  all  the  more  when  one  faces 
frankly,  however  disagreeable  It  may  be,  the 
plain  facts  about  the  battlefield  burials  o:r 
thousands  of  our  men— their  Intermen'; 
hasty,  their  bodies  sometimes  laid,  as  In  tho 
South  S3a  Islands,  In  ground  where  water 
is  close  beneath  the  surface.  Our  sentiments 
picture  the  return  of  our  loved  ones'  bodies, 
but  often  the  bodies  cannot  be  returned, 
only  a  few  fragments  that  are  no  more  thj 
men  we  loved  than  Is  the  soil  with  which 
their  bodies  now  are  Indistlngulshably 
mingled. 

•  Were  not  the  men  right  who,  with  sucli 
unanimity,  wished  to  He  with  their  com- 
rades where  they  fell,  or  in  some  nearby 
ground  set  sacredly  apart  for  their  Inter- 
ment? There  let  them  He.  and  here  at  hcmj 
let  their  names  be  put  In  permanent  memo- 
rials where  they  can  be  seen  of  all  and 
visited  by  generations  yet  unborn.  Thus,  It 
seems  to  some  of  us.  we  shall  best  honor 
them  and  best  express  our  deep  conviction 
that  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal 
but  the  things  which  are  unseen  are  eternal. 


The  Dairying  Situation  in  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis  the  problem  of  food  for  oir 
own  people,  as  well  as  that  of  supplying 
foreign  countries  which  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  famine  ever  known,  corn- 
bine  to  alarm  those  of  our  land  who  are 
accustomed  to  plenty.  The  mere  sugges- 
tion of  restoring  food  rationing  comes  as 
a  shock  to  millions  who  have  g^nerou;  ly 
engaged  in  a  general  food- conservation 
proT;ram  to  relieve  conditions  at  home 
and  abroad.  Our  Government  and  its 
people  are  spending  billions  toward  such 
relief. 

Among  the  most  acute  shortages  of 
food  are  those  of  dairy  products.  But"  er 
and  cheese,  in  particular,  have  almost 
disappeared  from  our  domestic  markets, 
and  the  higher  prices  alleged  as  being 
paid  in  the  black  markets  are  not  aiding 
conditions  nor  serving  to  increase  pro- 
duction. 

The  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  ccn- 
gressional  delegation  have  been  endeav- 
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orlng,  not  only  for  months  but  for  years, 
to  point  out  the  difficulties  which  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  decreasing  the 
production  of  processed  dairy  products. 
Coming  from  a  great  dairy  State  whose 
production  is  about  12  percent  of  the 
total  for  the  Nation,  and  from  the  north- 
western dairy  region,  in  which  five  States 
have  been  producing  more  than  half  the 
total  supply  of  butter  and  cheese,  we 
have  felt  that  the  discrimination  of  the 
Government  agencies  would  bring  about 
the  very  results  now  so  plainly  in  evi- 
dence. 

When  the  British  Government  called 
upon  our  country  for  increased  shipments 
of  cheese  and  dried  milk  under  lend-lease 
agreements,  the  first  steps  were  taken 
to  disorganize  the  great  dairy  industry 
v.'hich  had  been  developed  in  Wisconsin. 
Foreseeing  even  then  at  least  some  of  the 
effects  of  such  a  policy,  our  Wisconsin 
delegation  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives called  upon  the  then  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  June  1941,  and  gave  em- 
phatic warning  of  what  would  happen 
were  the  proposed  policy  adopted. 

From,  that  time  until  the  present,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  the  Wisconsin 
Members  In  both  Houses  have  been  con- 
tacting the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Commodity  Credit  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  endeavor- 
ing to  prevent  the  flow  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  have  harassed.' hampered, 
and  gone  far  toward  the  destruction  of 
the  business  of  dairy-processing  indus- 
tries, including  the  cooperative  and  in- 
dividually-owned creameries  and  cheese 
factories  which  did  such  a  hero  c  job  of 
supplying  our  armed  forces,  and  our 
civilian  population  as  well,  during  the 
war  years. 

In  but  few  and  minor  instances  were 
our  endeavors  heeded.  The  policy  of 
regulating  dairy- processing  plants  out  of 
existence  was  adopted.  It  continues  in 
force.  Creameries  and  cheese  factories, 
many  of  which  had  been  doing  business 
for  30  years  or  more,  have  closed.  Spe- 
cific relief  has  been  sought  and  denied. 
Today  in  Wisconsin  over  700  cheese  fac- 
tories have  closed.  Many  creameries 
have  stopped  making  butter.  The  supply 
of  butter  and  cheese  has  declined  to  a 
point  where  consumers  can  obtain 
neither  butter  nor  cheese.  And  still 
Government  regulators  refuse  and  de- 
cline to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
situation,  ^ 

Clark  County,  Wis.,  is  one  of  the  great 
dairy  counties.  It  ha^  over  £0000 
cows  and  heifers  on  its  farms.  Its  dairy- 
men are  experienced  and  efficient.  They 
have  done  a  remarkable  job  in  helping 
supply  the  armies  and  the  civilian  popu- 
lation with  nearly  every  form  of  dairy 
products.  Those  farmers  and  processors 
have  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  bureaucratic 
regulation,  and  still  feel  it. 

The  Clark  County  Press,  published  by 
an  able  editor.  Wells  Harvey,  at  Niells- 
ville,  is  one  of  Wisconsin's  best  weekly 
newspapers.  In  a  recent  issue  the  Clark 
County  Press  published  a  comprehensive 
statement  as  to  the  changed  situation  in 
that  great  dairy  county.  Of  the  85  nat- 
ural cheese  factories  doing  business  3 
years  ago,  now  only  26  are  under  the 
same  ownership  as  then. 


The  article  in  the  Clark  County  Press 
is  copyrighted,  but  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Harvey  it  is  published 
herewith.  It  discloses  a  general  situa- 
tion even  though  the  survey  includes 
only  Clark  County.  Those  who  wonder 
why  processed  dairy  products  are  so 
scarce  and  so  difficult  to  obtain  may  well 
read  it: 

Little  Chtese  Men  Aee  SotmEzEo  Oct  et  the 
CPA — Pacing  Ruin,  Thet  Sell  and  Lease 
To  Stop  Steady  Loss — UNnxD  States  Con- 
trol FoECLs  the  ENa  or  Typical  American 
Small  Incustht 

Of  85  factories  In  Clark  County  engaged  3 
years  ago  In  making  natural  cheese.  19  have 
been  closed,  40  have  undergone  change  cf 
ownership  or  control,  and  only  26  remain 
under  the  same  ownership  and  control.  Mcst 
of  the  26  remaining  factories  ere  In  a  dlfil- 
cult  situation,  with  the  prospect  that  mo3t 
of  them  will  be  driven  Into  a  sale,  lease,  or 
some  other  methcd  of  escape.  For  some  of 
them  negotiations  are  now  pending. 

These  changes  have  come  about  in  part  as 
the  natural  development  of  business.  A  few 
of  the  closed  factories  were  so  small  41~*»t  It 
was  no  longer  possible  to  operate  them  eco- 
nomically under  modern  conditions.  But 
many  of  the  changes,  and  practically  all  of 
the  recent  ones,  have  besn  bro'ught  about  by 
the  policies  followed  In  Government  control. 
Since  about  January  1  it  has  been  Impossible 
for  a  factory  making  natural  American  cheese 
to  pay  the  current  price  cf  milk,  meet  its 
manufacturing  costs,  and  sell  its  product  at 
the  OPA  celllrig. 

With  butterfat  at  71  to  73  cents  a  year  ago, 
most  factories  in  Clark  County  were  able  to 
sell  American  cheese  at  the  ceiling  and  get 
along.  But  when  the  price  cf  butterfat 
mounted  toward  60  cents,  with  occssional 
paymsnts  in  seme  localities  up  even  as  high 
as  83  cents,  the  maker  of  American  cheese 
wcs  completely  out  of  luck.  Those  factories 
which  have  continued  to  operate  under  I  he 
old  ownership  and  control  have  been  taking 
a  loss  throughout  1946.  In  the  case  of  one 
family -size  factory,  the  identity  of  vhich 
will  not  here  be  revealed,  the  loss  has  been 
$2  000.  plus  the  tinie  of  the  maker  a.i:d  his 
wife.  In  another  instance  a  factory  rlreedy 
sold  to  a  large  processor,  lest  S1.2C0  in  March, 
and  this  is  a  factory  with  about  an  average 
run.  In  still  another  Instance,  known  spe- 
cifically to  the  Clark  County  Press,  the  pres- 
ent loss  Ls  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day.  This 
Is  one  of  the  larger  factories,  the  owner  of 
which  saw  the  storm  coming  and  mr.d2  his 
escape  In  time  to  let  the  big  fellow  worry 
about  th.s  loss. 

little  fellows  are  driven 
Losses  at  this  rate  are  utterly  beyond  th«^ 
reserves  and  staying  power  of  the  owners 
of  small  cheese  factories,  who  have  been 
forced  to  seek  relief.  Their  peril  has  ccin- 
cided  with  a  remarkable  opportunity  on  the 
part  of  the  processors,  who  have  customar- 
ily bought  their  product.  For  the  proce'xers 
have  been  In  a  favored  position  under  the 
OPA  celling,  with  a  wider  rel.=itlve  margin  aiid 
with  a  tremendous  demand  for  their  cut- 
put.  As  the  small  cheese  makers  were  pon- 
dering upon  their  plight  and  picturing 
themselves  turning  the  key  In  the  doer.  th« 
processors  were  in  tirgent  need  of  their 
prcduct.  natural  cheese.  Without  the  nat- 
ural cheese,  the  processors  also  would  be 
out  of  luck.  So  the  processors  exercised 
themselves  to  find  a  way  out. 

Except  for  price  control,  this  situation 
would  have  righted  Itself  In  a  system  of  free 
enterprise.  The  processors  would  have  raised 
their  payments  to  the  cheese  makers  suffl- 
clcntly  to  keep  the  cheese  coming  But  un- 
der the  conditions  of  OPA  regulation,  they 
could  not  legally  pay  beyond  the  prescribed 
cellhig. 

Under  these  conditions  four  methods  of 
escape  have  been  used:  The  first,  and  seem- 


ingly least  drastic,  has  been  for  the  cheese- 
maker  to  retain  ownership  of  the  chee?e,  to 
arrange  with  a  processor  for  its  converElon 
Into  loaf  cheese,  and  then  to  sell  It  to  the 
processor  In  the  form  of  loaf.  This  method 
has  had  some  small  use  In  central  Wisconsin. 

SALES    UADE    WITH    OPTIONS 

Another  method  Is  an  outrlpht  sale  of  the 
properly.  Including  both  realty  and  equip- 
ment, made  by  the  cheese  maker  to  one  cf 
the  large  cheese  concerns  In  some.  If  not 
all  of  these  transactions  there  Is  an  option 
under  which  the  old  maker  may  buy  b.^ck  at 
the  same  price,  and  perhaps  even  with  de- 
prcclat'on  taken  off  at  a  prescribed  rate. 
Meanwhile  the  old  maker  works  for  the  new 
owner  on  a  la'.ary.  This  plan  has  been  styled 
a  sale  of  convenience,  but  It  Is  an  outright 
sale,  with  very  considerable  sums  of  money 
actually  passing  in  recent  weeks  into  the 
hands  cf  cheesemakers  in  Clark  County.  The 
legal  situation  In  this  case  has  been  stated  to 
be  unaEsal'.able. 

The  third  plan  Is  for  the  large  cheese  con- 
cern to  take  a  lease  on  the  factory  fcr  a  pre- 
scribed pcrlcd,  and  to  hire  the  maker  on  a 
salary. 

The  fourth  plan  Is  to  go  cooperative,  a  p'.an 
which  Is  being  promoted  In  this  area  by  the 
Rib  Lake  Dairy  Co.  Cooperative,  represented 
In  this  area  by  J.  F.  Pinion,  of  Mar5fcl\?!d. 
who  is  manager  of  Its  cheese  marketing  divi- 
sion. Under  this  plan  thi  margins  are  au- 
tomatically spread  cut,  so  that  the  ultimate 
selUng  price  Is  slpniflcant  and  not  the  cell- 
ing en  natural  cheese. 

THET  ETC?  THE  LOSS 

Deals  of  the  sort  described  ato^'e  are  In 
effect  right  now  in  the  case  of  many  factories 
in  central  Wisconsin.  They  have  the  eScct 
of  stopping  the  loss  of  the  small  cheese 
maker,  and  they  provide  him  the  means  of 
livelihood,  but  he  Is  no  longer.  In  most  In- 
stances, an  independent  businessman,  with 
his  chance  to  share  In  the  good  picking 
naturally  inherent  In  a  tight  market  for 
cheese. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  deals  of  pur- 
chase or  lease  Involve  the  so-called  big  fel- 
low In  the  cheese  industry.  They  are  the 
large  proceFSors  ai>d  dealers  whose  names 
are  household  wcrds  throughout  the  United 
States  and  who  are  the  big  factors  in  the 
da'rv  trade.  They  are  the  same  concerns 
which,  in  years  prior  to  the  v.ar.  were  under 
fire  fcr  alleged  price  fixing,  and  who  were  the 
target  of  trust  busters. 

If  the  Government  was  oncetiftcr  them  tor 
alleged  voluntary  activity  en  their  part,  they 
now  find  themselves  driven  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  exigencies  of  competition  to 
enter  dlrectlv  Into  the  control  of  their  scurcs 
of  supply.  Fcr,  as  the  plight  cf  the  cheese 
makers  grew,  so  prew  also  the  threat  aga'nst 
the  normal  course  of  cheese  trade.  The 
di'.nger  was  that  the  big  fellows  would  find 
themselves  out  on  a  limb,  with  plenty  of 
outlet  for  dairy  products,  but  with  a  con- 
stantly lessfn;n<»  Inlet.  At  their  scurce-ot 
supply  stood  amb'.tlcus  and  aggressive  seml- 
Independents,  who  were  out  to  get  the  cheese, 
whatever  had  to  be  done  to  get  It  le£a'.ly. 
Thus  it  happened,  for  Instance,  that  one  rela- 
tively large  cheese  factory  In  this  country,  the 
P.ne  Grove  factory  in  the  tcxn  cf  Beaver, 
which  had  been  supplying  Dairy  Belt  et  the 
rate  of  a  million  pounds  cf  natviral  American 
cheese  a  year,  was  sod  to  Shellord.  fjid  this 
was.  in  effect,  a  sa'e  to  Standard  B-enr». 
But  Dairy  Belt  could  not  with  equanimity 
lock  upon  the  loss  cf  a  million  pounds  a  year, 
and  so.  as  a  d.rc-ct  or  Indirect  result.  Dairy 
Eslt  buys  out  Herb  Uttech  at  York  Center. 
and  thus  restores  Its  volume. 

couprrrricN  at  cEixrfWooD 

Early  in  the  year  the  Stewart  Cheese  Corp. 
set  up  in  Greenwood,  with  the  policy  of  se- 
curing most  of  Its  curd  from  neighboring 
factories.  But  those  neighboring  factories 
had  previously  been  a  source  of  supply  of 
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other  processors  and  dealers,  and  the  upset 
situation  presented  what  was  thought  to  be 
both  a  menace  and  an  invitation.  So  pres- 
ently Dairy  Belt  bought  out  Harry  Schlinsog, 
and  the  Dairy  Plant  Operators'  Corp..  repre- 
sented by  Its  secretary-treasurer,  J.  F.  Pinion, 
bought  the  Ted  Mech  factory  at  Greenwood. 
So  the  Stewart  people  found  themselves  In 
the  necessity  of  looking  to  direct  purchase 
from  farmers  and  of  arranging  for  the  re- 
sale of  the  Mech  good  will  to  themselves. 

Now  readjustments,  such  as  thef«,  have 
been  bound  to  upset  the  connections  of  Ar- 
mour, for  instance,  who  have  a  warehouse  at 
Greenwood.  And  Armour,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  its  volume,  has  moved  and 
Is  moving  new.  But  it  is  moving  under  the 
spur  of  necessity,  and  proposes  to  restore  the 
situation  to  its  old  Independent  basis  as  soon 
as  market  conditions  i>ermlt. 

CHANGE  IS  REVOLXrriONART 

Thus  the  entire  business  of  manufacturing 
natural  cheese  in  Clark  County  is  undergoing 
a  change  which  is  almost  revolutionary  in 
character.  While  in  some  instances  the  old 
s.tuations  will  be  restored  by  exercise  of  op- 
tions or  by  the  expiration  of  leases,  It  Is  alto- 
gether unlikely  that  the  Industry  will  return 
to  anything  like  Its  old  status.  Some  of  these 
deals,  if  not  the  greater  part  of  them,  will 
stick,  and  the  cheese  industry,  with  its  vast 
Importance  in  the  marketing  of  milk  in  Clark 
County,  will  have  moved  Importantly  toward 
centralization  and  control  by  the  larger  In- 
terests. Whatever  the  long-range  implica- 
tions, the  present  picture  is  one  of  urgent 
competition,  with  determination  to  protect 
sources  of  supply,  and  with  a  strong  bid  for 
local  milk. 

It  Is  certain  that  the  recent  more  impor- 
tant changes  have  been  brought  about  di- 
rectly and  inevitably  by  the  policies  of  OPA. 
That  Government  organization  has  fixed  defi- 
nite ceilings  for  cheese  and  butter,  but  has 
not  set  corresponding  controls  upon  compet- 
itive use  of  milk  and  cream.  It  is  these 
uncontrolled  competitive  uses  of  milk  and 
cream  which  have  driven  up  the  prices  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  small  cheese  maker. 
Thus  price  control  in  the  dairy  industry  is 
forcing  the  little  fellow  out  of  business.  In 
**  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  of  Wednesday. 
April  24.  about  400  cheese  factories  reinalned 
In  their  old  ownership,  while  1,000  of  them 
had  passed  into  strong  hands.  The  change 
Is  proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  for  the 
little  fellow  cannot  st.ind  the  gaff.  Within  a 
lew  months  the  old-style  cheese  factory,  as 
Vfamily  operation,  will  have  passed  out  of 
the  picture  in  Wisconsin. 

FACTORIES  CLOSED 

The  following  factories  have  been  closed 
and  are  no  longer  in  operation: 

Bachman.  Rudolph;  6  miles  south  of 
Thorp;  East  Wordcn  Dairy;  considerations 
of  health:  sold  to  Blue  Moon. 

Braun.  Theodore;  9  miles  northwest  of 
Greenwood;  Braun  Settlement  factory; 
closed;  Mr.  Braun  continues  to  operate  his 
farm,  upon  which  the  factory  is  located. 

Hiller.  Otto  C:  2  miles  south  of  Thorp; 
Clover  Belt  factory;  sold  to  Blue  Moon  and 
closed. 

Holt.  Alfred;  6  miles  southwest  of  Loyal; 
HelntoT^n  factory;  sold  to  Herbert  Uttech 
and  closed. 

Huber,  Edward;  2'^  miles  from  Spencer; 
closed  and  quit;  milk  goes  to  Dairy  Belt. 

Klay,  Christian  J.;  5  miles  southwest  of 
Withee;  Onk  Grove  factory;  closed  and  quit. 

Knops,  Francis  M.:  15  miles  southwest  of 
Greenwood:  Woodland  View  factory:  had  auc- 
tion and  closed  the  factory. 

Laabs.  Alfred:  2'2  miles  northeast  of  Stan- 
ley; Otter  Creek  factory;  closed  several  years 
•go. 

Lombard  Dairy  Co.;  7  miles  northeast  of 
Thorp;  closed  2  or  3  years. 

Lombard  Dairy  Co.;  S'^  miles  northeast  of 
Tliorp;    closed,   but   reported  to  have   been 


sold  to  Broeren  and  Decker,  with  prospect  of 
reopening. 

Looser.  Ernst;  5  miles  northeast  of  Thorp; 
Junction  factory;  closed  2  years  or  more  ago. 

Losiewlcz.  Stev;  5  miles  north  of  Thorp; 
White  Eagle  Dairy:  sold  to  Blue  Moon  and 
closed. 

Nuiml.  Bruno  W.;  5  miles  south  of  Thorp: 
Sun  Shine  Valley  factory;  has  been  closed 
for  several  years. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Creamery  Co.:  4  miles 
southeast  of  NeillsviUe;  Pleasant  Ridge  fac- 
tory: closed  for  some  time. 

Reber.  Walter:  3  miles  west  of  Granton: 
North  Star  factory;  closed  as  an  independent 
operation,  but  Mr.  Reber  maintains  the  pa- 
tronage and  continues  the  business  at  his 
nearby  East  Pleasant  Ridge  factory. 

Spieles.  Jesse  J.;  5  miles  northeast  of  Loyal; 
Beaver  factory;  closed  up  without  a  sale. 

Tec'.aw.  Mike:  5  miles  northwest  of  Thorp; 
Clark  County    factory:   closed. 

Weasel,  Theodore;  4  miles  southwest  of 
Greenwood:  West  Eaten  factory;  Wessel  sold 
to  Harry  Schllnsog:  Schlinscg  sold  to  Dairy 
Belt;  the  West  Eaton  factory  is  now  a  tavern. 

Wry.  John  Paul;  9  miles  southeast  of  Stan- 
ley; Scuth  Worden  Dairy:  sold  to  Leo  Blel. 
who  (;eased  operating  and  closed  it. 

CHANGES    IN    BELATTON 

The  following  factories  have  undergone 
changes  in  ownership,  organization  or  rela- 
tion. Included  are  factories  which  have  a 
conversion  arrangement: 

Beisner.  Arthur  W  ;  4>i  miles  northwest  of 
Spencer:  Town  Line  factory;  sold  to  Dairy 
Belt. 

Beisner.  E.  G  :  2';  miles  west  of  Dorches- 
ter; Mayville  factory;  American,  under  lease 
to  Kraft. 

Blazel.  William:  2'4  miles  east  of  Stanley: 
Roger  Creek  factory;  American;  under  lease 
to  Wheeler. 

Breseman.  William.  2'i  miles  northwest  of 
Granton:  York  Dairy;  now  operated  by  the 
son.  Algernon;  American;  Independent,  but 
shipping  to  Central  Cheese. 

Chill  Milk  Pool.  Cooperative;  Chill;  Ameri- 
can; leased  to  Kraft. 

Decker.  Edward  C;  S'j  miles  southeast  of 
Granton;  South  Lynn  Dairy;  sold  to  Ed.  Ver- 
hagen.  who  Is  leasing  to  Armour. 

Durst.  Walter;  4  miles  north  of  Green- 
wood: Hemlock  factory;  sold  to  Richard 
Ashbeck;  product  goes  to  Lakeshire,  under 
lease. 

Farmers  Cloverleaf  Coop;  6  miles  southeast 
of  Greenwood:  bought  by  Harry  Schllnsog 
who  sold  It  to  Dairy  Belt. 

Flick. fTiarles;  II4  miles  west  of  Colby;  Dill 
Creek  factory;  American;  connection  with 
Dairy  Belt. 

Flunker.  Charles  A.;  3'i  miles  northeast  of 
Stanley:  Eldsvold  factory;  American;  sold 
to  Wheeler  Cheese  Corp. 

Folesch.  Gecrge  E.;  2«2  miles  west  of  Rlp- 
llnger;  Pine  Grove  factory;  sold  substantial 
Interest  to  C.  A..  Carlson  Cheese  Co.,  which 
In  turn  sold  to  ShefTord  Cheese  Co..  which  Is 
owned  by  or  allied  with  Standard  Brands; 
Mr.  Foelsch  continues  as  manager  of  this 
and  two  other  factories  under  the  same 
ownership. 

Franz.  Edwin  Otto:  nine  miles  northwest 
of  Greenwood:  Pleasant  Ridge  factory;  leased 
to  Wheeler  Corporation. 

Frederlckson,  Nels;  Curtlss;  Four  Corners 
factory;  sold  to  Dairy  Belt  and  operation 
continued. 

Gempeler.  Werner;  3'i  miles  southwest  of 
Loyal:  North  Star  factory;  sold  to  Foods 
Cooperative  of  Chicago. 

Giese.  R.  B.:  4  miles  southeast  of  Loyal; 
Pelsdorf  factory:  leased  to  Dairy  Belt. 

Greunke  Dairy  Co.;  6  miles  northeast  of 
Granton;  sold  to  Dairy  Plant  Operators'  Cor- 
poration. Rib  Lake. 

Hillside  Coop;  4  miles  northwest  of  Dor- 
chester; bought  by  Medlord  Cr.eapaery,' a  co- 
operative. 


Johnson,  Ludwlg:  2  miles  south  of  ChlU; 
sold  to  Food  Cooperative,  Chicago. 

Kanneberg.  A.  E.;  4  miles  east  of  Loyal; 
sold  to  Thomas  Fisher,  who  continues  to  op- 
erate as  an  Independent,  with  a  contract 

Krueger.  Armand  E.;  Humblrd;  sold  to 
Sandmire  Cheese  Co. 

Laabs.  E.  A.;  1  mile  south  of  Dorchesttir; 
American;    contract    with    Armour. 

Mandel.  A.  H.;  7>2  miles  southwest  of 
Colby;    American:    Kraft   lease. 

Mandel.  Alfred.  3V2  miles  northeast  of 
Loyal:  Stoney  Creek  factory;  Amerlci,in; 
leased  to  Lakeshire. 

Marquard  &  Hoernke;  4'ij  miles  northeast 
of  Greenwood:  sold  to  Winger  Bros,  of  Lub- 
lin, who  continue  operation,  with  contract. 

Marten.  E  W.;  Riplinger  Dairy;  sold  to 
ShefTord  and  managed  by  George  Foelsch. 

Mech.  Theodore.  Greenwood  Dairy;  sold 
to  Dairy  Plant  Operators'  Corp  .  which  resold 
to  Redville  Dairy,  Inc.,  an  associate  of  Stew- 
art Cheese  Corp. 

Meske.  Frank;  7  miles  southeast  of  Thorp; . 
America:   under  lease  to  Wheeler. 

Olson.  Clarence;  Cloverdale  factory;  2'i 
miles  southwest  of  Colby:  sold  to  Mr.  Rind- 
fleisch;  operated  as  an  Independent;  allied 
to  Dairy  Belt. 

Rach.  Edgar;  Lynn  Dairy;  American;  first 
leassd  to  Central  Cheese  Co.;  then  sold  to 
Central  Cheese,  with  option  to  buy  back. 

Ready.  Clarence;  4  miles  southwest  of 
Thorp;  sold  to  Marce  Wfgner,  under  nego- 
tiation. 

Relnke.  Walter  A,;  2  miles  southeas:  of 
Thorp;  Timothy  Belt  factory;  American; 
leased  to  Wheeler  Corp. 

Schmidt.  Walter  H.;  2'i  miles  scuth  of 
Granton;  South  Grant  factory;  American; 
leased  to  Dairy  Plant  Operator's  Corp.,  Rib 
Lake. 

Seeman,  William  A.:  2Vi  miles  north  of 
Lnyal:  Plea5ant  View  factory;  American;  ar- 
rangement with  Dairy  Belt. 

Soeller.  Alex;  5  miles  southwest  of  Thorp; 
Breezy  Hill  factory;  American;  leased  to 
Wheeler. 

South  Green  Grove  Cooperative;  one- 
fourth  mile  west  of  Atwood;  sold  to  MetJord 
Creamery. 

Suda  Bros.;  12  miles  northwest  of  Gieen- 
wood;  Wlldwood  factory:  sold  to  Ray  Wadjin- 
ski;  leased  to  Lakeshire. 

Uttech,  Herb;  York  Center  Cheese  factory; 
sold  to  Dairy  Belt;  Mr.  Uttech  continujs  in 
charge. 

Wahlen.  Rudolph:  ShortvlUe  factory;  sold 
to  Sandmire  Cheese  Co.,  and  by  Sandmire  to 
E.  L.  Hanson. 

Witt.  Edward  J.;  Town  of  Withee  Dairy; 
sold  to  Winger  Bros.,  of  Lublin. 

Wonn.  Fremont;  Lone  Oak  factory.  Withee; 
leased  to  Wheeler  Cheese  Corp.  and  making 
American. 

VNCHANGED    OB    NOT    KNOWN 

Blel.  Leo;  6  miles  southeast  of  Stanley: 
Hillside  Dairy;    American. 

Buss  &  Buss;  7'i  miles  northwest  of 
Withee;  Black  River  factory;  Amerlcar.. 

Bymers,  Jphn;  5  miles  north  of  Chill;  Vecf- 
kind  Dairy;  ships  milk. 

Clover  Hill  Cooperative;  4  miles  north  of 
Curtlss:  makes  Italian  cfurd  for  Stewart. 
Cheese  Corp  ;   formerly  made  American. 

Ehlert.  August;  5',i  miles  southeast  of 
Thorp;  South  Point  factory;  makes  American 
and  processed  cheese. 

Fisher.  George.  Jr.;  SpcUevlUe  Dairy;  Amer- 
ican; Independent. 

Gorman  Cooperative  Dairy;  3  miles  south- 
west of  WiUard;  American. 

Greenwood  Milk  Products  Cooperative; 
Greenwood;  American. 

Gubeli,  Joe;  7  miles  northwest  of  Thorp; 
White  Birch  factory;  American. 

Kasper.  Harold;  5  miles  northwest  of 
Unity;  American. 

Kobs.  Hugo;  3  miles  northeast  of  Grfinton; 
West  Fremont  factory;  American. 


Krueger.  Laurence;  2  miles  southwest  of 
Curtiss;  Oakland  factory;  American. 

Lanbs  Cheese  Co.;  Curtlss  cheese  factory: 
American. 

Laabs  Dairy  Co.;  WiUard  factory;  American. 

Llcbzeit.  Clarence.  3  miles  northwest  of 
Greenwood;  made  Edani  for  a  time;  now 
back  on  American.     (Armour.) 

Marathon  Clark  Cooperative;  Abbotsford; 
American. 

Maucl.  H.  B.;  Owen;  makes  Italian  curd  for 
Stewart  Cheese  Corp.;  formerly  made  Ameri- 
can. 

Natzke.  Arthur  R.;  3  miles  northwest  of 
Thorp;  Wild  Cherry  factory ;  American. 

NeillsviUe  Ml.'k  Products  Cooperative;  no 
longer  makes  cheese;  makes  some  butter; 
makes  powder;  ships  milk  and  cream. 

North  Hendren  Cooperative  Dairy;  1*4 
miles  northwest  of  Willard:  American. 

P..^smu'=sen.  Walter;  S'/j  miles  northwest  of 
Grcenwocd;  Elmdale  frctor.  ;  American. 

Reber.  Walter;  5  miles  cast  of  NelllsvUle; 
East  Pleasant  Ridge  factor^';  makes  Swiss 
cheese  under  contract  with  Blue  Moon. 

Riverside  Cooperative;  3  miles  northwest 
of  Chili;  American. 

Verhulst.  Vilas;  6  miles  northeast  of  Owen; 
Hoard  Center  factory;  American;  Inde- 
pendent. 

West  Worden  Dnlry  Co.;  4  miles  southeast 
of  Stanley;  American 

Witt.  Erwln;  five  miles  southwest  of  Thorp; 
Reseburg  Dairy;  American;  under  negotia- 
tion. 

Zclm.  Mrs.  W.  A.;  4><i  miles  south  of 
Withee:  has  made  some  E:lam:  now  on  Amer- 
ican; cheese  to  Dairy  Belt. 

Commenting  on  the  above  article,  edi- 
torially. Mr.  Harvey  describes  the  revo- 
lution in  the  dairy  industry,  as  fcllo\s: 

REVOLUTION   IN   THE   DAIRY    INEUSTPT 

This  Issue  of  the  Clark  County  Press  makes 
a  record  of  the  current  revolution  in  the 
dairy  Industry.  That  revolution  Is  resulting 
in  the  loss  to  the  local  scene  of  the  old 
family  owned  cheese  factory,  a  distinctive 
American  institution.  In  Clark  County  there 
are  today  hardly  more  than  a  score  of  the 
old-style  Independents.  More  than  three 
score  have  either  fallen  by  the  way  com- 
pletely or  have  passed  Into  the  control  of 
large  cprators. 

To  the  extent  thet  this  Is  a  logical  eco- 
nomic transition  there  need  be  no  undue 
regret.  It  was  inevitable  that  cheese  making 
should  ultimately  gravitate  toward  larger 
units,  with  better  equipment  and  better  fa- 
cilities for  quality  and  sanitation.  But  un- 
happily most  of  the  recent  changes  have 
been  due  to  the  pressure  of  price  control. 
Borne  of  the  largest  factories  of  the  county 
have  been  sold  because  their  former  owners 
tared  ruin  in  the  face.  With  the  price  of 
natural  American  cheese  limited  by  the  OPA 
to  a  ceiling  of  27  cents,  they  just  could  not 
mike  ends  meet.  So  their' option  was  to 
turn  the  key  in  the  door  or  to  relinquish 
ownership  or  control. 

To  persons  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the 
dairy  indtistry  th's  situation  Is  strange  be- 
yond understanding.  Why  is  it  that  officials 
supposed  to  be  Intelligent  and  Informed 
have  seemingly  disregarded  a  necessity  so 
clear  that  a  child  should  understand  It? 
In  the  face  of  all  common  sense,  they  have 
clamped  a  celling  price  on  cheese,  and  have 
left  to  the  chance  of  the  market  the  price  of 
fiuid  milk.  Yet  milk  is  the  raw  material  of 
cheese,  and  every  variation  Ir  the  price  of 
milk  Is  reflected  In  the  cost  of  cheese.  Hence 
what  the  OPA  has  done  Is  to  let  costs  run 
wild  and  to  demand  that  the  price  of  the 
finished  product  be  held  down.  It  requires 
CO  master  mind  to  understand  that  such 
management  must  Inevitably  result  in  ruin. 

Now  here  Is  the  strangest  part  of  this 
•trange  situation;  this  revolution  is  the  un- 
doing of  the  little  fellow.  Despite  Washing- 
ton's hue  'hnd  cry  about  the  protection  of 


small  business,  despite  the  constant  warfare 
of  Weshington  at^ainst  so-called  wicked  Dig 
business.  Washington  herself  has  forcsd  these 
little  fellows  out.  and  has  driven  them  Into 
the  arms  of  the  big  fellows.  Today,  spumed 
by  the  Government,  they  are  turning  to  :he 
big  fellows  as  to  a  house  of  refuge. 

Today  the  larger  orfanlzatlons  of  the  df  iry 
Industry  are  going  to  the  rescue — the  reerue 
of  the  cheese  factories  and  the  orderly  cjn- 
duct  of  the  cheese  business.  With  all  little 
fellows  losing  money  whenever  they  sell 
clieese  at  the  OPA  ceiling,  the  big  felLiws 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  sciirce 
or  supply.  Also,  the  largest  of  them  vere 
threatened  with  the  asgressive  operations  of 
large  Independenis.  who  were  acquiring  the 
sources  of  supply.  Thus  it  ha-pens  tliat  s.-.me 
of  the  largest  luiits  of  the  dairy  industry  fave 
been  forced,  in  the  ordinary  logic  of  business, 
to  lease  or  buy  the  factories  from  which  they 
have  usually  secured  their  American  chtese. 
In  pursuing  this  course  th?y  have  not  acted 
aggressively,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  have 
proceeded  reluctantly,  organizing  a  re-scue 
party  to  their  own  loss. 

•  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this  situa- 
tion works  out.  There  need  be  no  surprise  U, 
as  time  parses  and  conditions  change,  the 
big  fellows  become  the  villains  of  the  piece. 
Sooner  o.  later  the  demand  will  slacken  and 
prices  will  go  down.  Then  Washington  will 
not  be  V/ashington  if  the  official  finger  is  not 
pointed  at  the  big  fellows  and  if  they  are  not 
accused  of  buying  up  the  cheese  industry 
contrary  to  the  antitrust  law  made  and  pro- 
vided. We  now  know  that  such  a  charge 
would  be  without  basis  In  fact:  we  now  inow 
the  Government  has  forced  this  course  by 
its  own  blundering.  But  memories  are  short 
and  politicians  are  wily.  When  the  shce 
pinches,  the  politicians  will  try  to  see  that 
It  is  the  other  foot  which  gets  the  hurt. 

Could  this  be  the  final  step,  that  dairy 
food  plants  will  be  nationalized  or  socialized? 
There  might  be  a  clamor  for  that.  There 
Is  a  prejudice  today  against  the  big  fel.ows, 
and  It  will  be  easy  to  build  this  prejudice  up. 
With  a  large  measure  of  control  of  the  dairy 
Industry  in  their  hands.  It  would  be  relative- 
ly easy  for  the  socialistic  politicians  to  build 
up  a  case  for  nationalization.  The  possi- 
bility is  not  charged  by  the  Clark  County 
Press  as  a  present  design  or  conspiracy,  for 
we  do  not  wish  to  impute  such  motlv.?s  to 
Americans.  But  it  Is  fair  to  say  thai  the 
course  new  being  pursued  is  in  line  with 
what  designing  Socialists  or  Communists 
might  pursue  to  create  a  prejudice  against 
private  business  and  to  lay  the  found  ition 
for  socialism. 

In  these  days  many  of  us  plain  Americans 
wonder  what  our  country  is  coming  to  and 
certainly  we  have  occasion  to  wonder  when 
we  witness  such  complete  blundering  in 
a  matter  within  our  Immediate  knowledge 
and  concern.  How  can  we  have  confidence 
In  large  matters  beyond  our  view  when  we 
know  that  there  Is  such  hopeless  maladmin- 
istration In  a  matter  of  our  Immediate  con- 
cern? - 


Who  Mans  Oar  Ship  of  State? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

Cr  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT/BS 

Friday,  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
^arm  personal  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Frank 
M.  Crawford,  who  resides  in  my  home 
city  of  Connersville,  Ind.,  and  who  is  a 
very  close  student  of  our  Government, 
has  written  a  poem  which  expresses  a 


strong  sentiHicnt  relative  to  our  activi- 
ties here.  The  author  is  a  fine  and  out- 
standing citizen  of  Indiana,  and  during 
the  war.  just  over,  he  suffered  the  lossuif 
a  fine  grandsor^  in  combat.  Since  this 
great  loss  was  suffered,  this  fine  Chris- 
tian gentleman  has  devoted  much  time 
to  study  and  writing,  and  this  is  truly  in 
memory  of  that  fine  and  outstanding 
grandson — that  fine  American  boy — who 
cave  his  life  for  his  countiy,  and  for  you 
and  all  Americans.  This  poem  is  e5;F>e- 
cially  appropriate  at  this  particular  time, 
and  I  hope  all  may  read  it. 

I.  therefore,  under  unanimous  consent, 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Keccrd  and  include  the  poem  to 
whicii  I  have  referred,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

WKO  UANS  OUa  SHIP  OT  BTATC? 

In  midst  of  battle  or  debate 

When  souls  of  men  are  tried. 
The  minds  cf  great  men  know  that  hate 

No  crisis  can  dec.de. 

As  long  they  ponder,  long  they  seek 

To  plan  a  better  day, 
Tis  shame  that  seme  so  selfish  speak 

Deceitful  words  that  many  sway. 

How  shall  they  reach  decisions  right 

To  guide  our  ship  of  stale. 
When  those  there  are  who  take  delight 

Grave  discord  to  create? 

Whoever  hide  by  falsehoods  vile 
The  truth,  which  men  should  guide. 

Who  spread  confusion,  falsehood's  guile. 
Do  they  not  know  our  sons  have  died? 

Did  founding  fathers  live  In  vain 

Their  words  a  siren's  song? 
Will  not  their  kind  arise  again 

Shall  truth  prevail  and  not  the  wrong? 

Is  tliere  net  one  in  Nation's  hall 
Whose  voice  will  truth  relate. 

Arouse  our  land  with  clarion  call. 
Who  mans  our  ship  of  state? 

.  _  — Fraulc  If.  CraKJord. 

CoNNEasvuxE.  Ind. 


Veterans'  Administration  Cooperates 
With  AmveU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31,  194S 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  Jetter: 

VETER-'.NS'   ADMIMlgT«AT:CN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  27,  194S. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Leib, 

National  Legislative  Director.  Ameriean 

Veterans  of  World  War  II.  Washing- 

tOH,  D.  C. 
Deak  Sib:  This  is  in  the  further  matter  of 
your  letter  of  March  9.  1946.  addressed  to  the 
Administrator,  with  which  was  enclosed  a 
photostatic  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  you 
from  Mr.  Carlton  O.  Erickaen.  adjutant,  of 
the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  n. 
Daytona  Beach.  Fla..  and  which  was  referred 
to  this  office  for  reply.  A  report  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Deputy  Admintstrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  branch  office  No.  6, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
regional  office  £t  Pass-A-GrlUe.  Fla.,  of  the 
action  taken  to  expedite  the  claims  of  vet- 
erana  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ericksen. 
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Thu  report  Indicates  that  a  representative      here  in  Washington  is  that  the  strain  of         America's   Greatest   Money   Lender 
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This  report  Indicates  that  a  representative 
of  the  Pass-A-GrUIe  office  spent  3  days, 
April  15.  16.  and  17  In  the  Daytona  Beach 
area.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Amvets 
oiganiz:»tion  of  paytona  Beach,  all  veterans 
In  the  area  were  advised  of  the  availability 
of  the  Veterans'  Aomlnistratlon  representa- 
tive in  case  they  had  complaints  to  make  cr 
If  Information  oi  any  nature  was  desired. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  veterans  were 
Interviewed  .iTirlng  the  3-day  period.  S'.xty 
of  this  num'..,er  had  complaints  to  regLster 
concerning  subsistence'  allowance,  while  the 
remainder  had  po  complaints  but  were  seek- 
ing mfurmation  only 

Informatt  n  Is  furnished  that  31  original 
awards  were  made  Immediately.  Delays  were 
shown  to  have  been  caused  by  various  reasons, 
including  delays  In  transferring  necessary 
files,  misunderstanding  of  trainers  In  filling 
out  required  forms,  lack  of  the  State's  ap- 
proval c'f  veterans'  trainers,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  correspondence  incident  to  gcttirg 
forms  completed  properly,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  miscellaneous  reasons.  Several 
amended  awards  were  made  adjusting  sub- 
sistence allowance  of  veterans  who  had  sub- 
mitted evidence  that  had  been  requested  of 
them  or  had  subsistence  allowance  which 
needed  adjustment  because  of  late  compens".- 
tlon  reports 

Mr.  Carltcn  O.  Erkksen.  adiutant.  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  World  War  II.  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  has  been  furnished  with  a  complete  re- 
port by  the  regional  office.  Pass-A-Grllle.  of 
the  results  of  the  3  daj-s  spent  at  Daytona 
Beach,  and  It  Is  felt  by  that  office  that  the 
Amvets  are  satisfied  with  the  action  taken 
In  regard  to  the  veterans"  complaints. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  recognizes 
the  importrnce  of  the  matter  of  delays  in  pay- 
ment of  subsistence  allowance.  The  efforts  of 
the  Administration  are  being  constantly  di- 
rected toward  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Your  Interest  In  veterans'  affairs  Is  appre- 
ciated. If  additional  Information  Is  desired. 
It  will  be  furnished  without  delay  upon  re- 
quest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Sam  H.  Coils, 
Director.  Registratwn  and  Research 
Seri'ice  for  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation and  Education. 


James  Wheaton  Mctt 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1946 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  J.\ME3  Whe.kton  Mott.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Oregon 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  15 
years  Hon.  J.\mes  Wheaton  Mott  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  cf  Representatives. 
DurlnK  most  of  his  service  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
leading  Republican  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Mott  was  a  very  able  citizen,  a 
loyal  American,  one  of  the  best  speakers 
in  the  House,  and  he  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions. 

He  represented  a  district  which  gave 
him  full  support  for  many  years  and  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  here  he  and  I  were 
very  close  friends. 

One  of  the  penalties  which  a  Member 
of  Congress  pays  in  ser\'mg  his  country 


here  in  Washington  is  that  the  strain  of 
his  service  is  cpt  to  be  such  that  it  will 
shorten  his  days  and  Mr.  Morr  certainly 
paid  that  penalty. 

His  work  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  building  up  the  Navy  during  the 
war  was  masnificent. 

I  regret  very  much  that  he  had  to  go. 


America's    Greatest   Money   Lender 
Appraises  the  British  Loan 


The  Vanquished  Speak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  S7ARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
poem  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  James  C. 
Spencer:  al.so  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spencer 
regarding  this  poem: 

THE  VANQUISHED  SPEAK 

(By  Lieutenant  Koenig.  August  1942.  while 
prisoner  of  Japanese) 

(Dedicated  to  the  men  who  died  at  Camp 
O'Donnell) 

Here  on   this  sun-scorched  hill  we  laid  us 
down 
In  silence  deep,  as  Is  the  silence  of  defeat. 
Upon  our  wasted  brow  you  ^ilace  no  laurel 
crown 
But  neither  did  ycu  sound  the  trumpet  for 
retreat. 

Weep  not  for  us.  for  here  defeat  and  victory 
are  one. 
We  cannot  feel  humanity's  Insidious  harm. 
Our  fight  with  famine,  pain,  and  pestilence 
Is  done. 
Our  compromise  with  death  laid  by  that 
Immortal  storm. 

Though  chastened,  we  know  cur  mission  Is 
not  dead. 
Nor  are  the  dreams  of  victory  we  dreamed 
in  vain. 
For  lo.  the  dawn  is  In  the  east.    The  night 
has  fied 
Before  an  August  day,  which  will  bs  ours 
again. 

8o  rest  we  here,  dear  comrades,  on  this  for- 
eign hill 
This  alien  clay,  made  somehow  richer  by 
cur  dust. 
Provides  us  with  a  transitory  couch  until 
The  loving  hills  of  home  enfold  us  in  ma- 
ternal trust. 

We  are  assured  brave  hearts  across  the  sea 
win  not  forget 
The  hunib'e  sacrifice  we  laid  on  freedom's 
sacred  shrine, 
And  held   that  righteousness  will  triumph 
yet. 
And  o'er  the  earth  again  His  star  of  peace 
will  shine. 


This  memorial  poem  for  Bataan  victims  of 
Japanese  mistreatment,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, was  read  at  memorial  services  at  the 
prison  cemetery,  May  1943. 

It  is  Indicative  of  the  hopeful,  patient  en- 
durance of  starving  men,  wasted  and  worn 
by  Imprisonment,  yet  firm  in  the  faith.  It 
Is  reminiscent  of  Flanders  Field.  Thought 
perhaps  you  might  be  interested  in  reading 
it  on  Memorial  Day. 
Respectfully, 

Jamzs  C.  Spenceb, 
A  Bataan  Veteran, 
Washikcton,  D.  C> 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  inc.ude 
the  following  article  by  the  Honorable 
Jesse  H.  Jones  from  the  Washington 
News  Digest: 

Subsidizing  the  British  Emfihe    j 
(By  Jesse  H.  Jones) 

I  do  not  think  the  proposed  British  loan 
of  $3.730.0o0  000.  now  before  Congress,  should 
ba  made,  and  do  not  believe  that  any  good 
will  come  to  the  American  people,  or  for 
that  matter,  to  the  economy  of  the  world, 
from  making  It  In  its  pre.'ent  form. 

If  v,e  mal:e  this  loan  to  Britain  and  refuse 
leans  on  similar  terms  to  0i.her  countries. 
It  would  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  an  alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain  as  to  cause  other 
countries  to  feel  that  we  are  less  fneiidly 
to  ihem  than  to  Britain. 
I 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  loan  Is  most 
unbusineFS-like. 

1  Five  to  fifty-five  years,  or  practically  two 
generations.  Is  much  too  long  a  time  to  lend 
money  to  a  foreign  government  without  se- 
curity. 

2.  No  loan  of  any  kind  should  be  made 
until  all  considerations  incident  to  ir  are 
determined  in  advance  of  the  loan.  Norhing 
should  be  left  for  future  negotiations.  In 
the  present  loan  agreement,  empire  tariff 
preierencc  and  the  proposal  for  the  expansion 
cf  world  trade.  In  which  the  United  States 
is  so  vitally  concerned,  are  left  for  future 
consideration.  The  time  for  these  agree- 
ments Is  before  the  loan  Is  made. 

3  No  monej  should  be  loaned  to  Britain 
tor  expenditure  In  other  countries  without 
proper  security,  particularly  since  the  British 
have  substantial  profita.jle  lnvestment.s  and 
operations  In  the  United  States  which  could 
be  used  as  collateral  for  a  loan. 

Prominent  among  these  Is  insurance  from 
which  they  make  a  very  substantial  profit 
cut  of  the  American  people.  According!  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  United  States  Treilsury, 
British-owned  assets  in  this  country  aggre- 
gate more  than  $3,000,000,000,  and  Include 
$587,000,000  United  States  Government  se- 
curities, more  than  $40,000,000  in  corforate 
bonds,  and  623  controlled  branches  ol  cor- 
porations having  a  value  of  $611,000,000. 
These  and  other  assets  are  owned  by  the 
British  In  this  country,  the  profits  and  In- 
come on  which  are  going  to  them.  These  as- 
sets and  the  profits  of  British  Insurance  com- 
panies from  business  written  In  this  country 
should  be  used  by  the  British  Goverr.ment 
as  security  for  any  loan  of  dollars  to  be 
spent  outside  the  United  States,  the  British 
Government  accounting  to  her  investors  In 
British  money  or  securities. 

n  1 

The  British  are  by  no  means  strapped. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  their  assuts  In 
other  countries  than  ours  total  some  $8,000,- 
000.000.  their  unmlned  gold  reserves  have 
been  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  $15,000,- 
000,000.  and  their  diamond  reserves  as  much 
as  $8,000,000,000. 

In  July  1941,  the  RFC  authorized  a  loan  of 
$425,000,000  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  under  au- 
thority granted  It  by  Congress  June  10.  1941, 
to  enable  RFC  to  make  loans  to  governments 
that  had  defaulted  on  their  loans  from  us 
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p.fter  World  War  I.  provided  such  loans  were 
secured  by  Investments  In  this  country.  The 
RFC  loan  is  payable  over  a  period  of  15  years, 
with  Interest  at  3  percent.  The  loan  agree- 
ment provides  that  any  sales  by  the  British 
of  the  collateral  and  all  Income,  after  tsxes, 
from  all  the  security  would  be  applied,  first, 
to  the  Interest  on  the  loan,  and  then  on  the 
prlnclrftl  The  security  Includes  the  ret 
profits,  after  taxes,  made  In  this  country 
by  41  British  injurance  companies  operating 
here,  and  the  capital  stock  of  43  additional 
British-owned  American  Insurance  com- 
panies. The  RFC  made  no  requirement  that 
any  of  the  collateral  be  sold, 
in 

In  order  to  be  helpful  to  the  British  and 
still  protect  our  own  Federal  Treasury  in 
substantial  part,  I  suggest  that  the  RFC 
Increase  Its  loan  to  Britain  by  an  additional 
$1, 0:^0,000.000  on  the  present  security,  with 
no  restriction  as  to  where  the  money  Is  to 
be  spent,  and  that  the  interest  rate  on  the 
balance  of  the  present  loan  and  the  $1,000.- 
000.000  additional  be  2  percent,  with  all  net 
earnings  to  be  applied,  first,  to  the  interest 
on  the  loan  and  the  balance  on  the  principal. 
If  these  earnings  hold  up  as  they  htive  over 
the  past  dozen  years,  and  In  all  probability 
they  will  Increase,  the  loan  would  be  entirely 
repaid  In  about  40  years,  and  the  British 
wouK)  still  own  their  profitable  Investments 
In  this  country. 

I  sugtrest  that  the  RFC  make  further  loans 
to  the  United  King(?om  on  British  Invest- 
ments and  operations  In  this  country,  up  to 
the  earning  value  of  the  security,  upon  the 
same  terms  and  conditions — that  Is.  2  per- 
cent Interest,  with  all  additional  earnings 
applied  to  the  loan — and  that  the  proceeds 
of  such  loans  be  available  to  Britain  with 
no  restrictions  as  to  where  the  money  shall 
be  spent. 

IV 

The  President  has  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  we  buy  critical  materials  for  ste>ck- 
pl!e  purposes  and  put  them  away  for  future 
u.se.  This  should  be  done.  The  British  can 
sell  us  many  of  these  and  pay  for  them  In 
sterling.     We  can  pay  tliem  In  dollars. 

V 

I  further  suggest  that  Congress  consider 
au'horillns  the  sale  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
fruits  and  other  farm  products;  durable 
goods,  and  manufactured  articles  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  next  few  years  on 
credit,  In  amounts  equal  approximately 
to  her  normal  imports  of  such  Items  from  us. 

VI 

If  these  suggestions  are  followed,  Britain 
would  get  substantially  what  she  needs  from 
us  during  the  next  few  years,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  on  a  basis  that  would  be  much 
more  acceptable  to  the  American  people  than 
the  proposed  loan  now  before  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  failure  to  give 
Britain  ?3,750,000,000  on  her  terms  will  cause 
her  to  Impose  or  continue  trade  restrictions 
or  other  sanctions  that  will  seriously  affect 
our  own  economy.    That  Is  a  two-way  street. 

I  have  never  been  much  Interested  In 
threat.s.  and  for  the  British  to  say  to  us  that 
unless  we  i,.ve  or  lend  her  X  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  her  terms,  they  will  be  forced  to 
impose  trade  restrictions,  dollar  blocs,  etc.. 
Is  not  my  idea  of  a  fraternal  association  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
so  eloquently  advocated  by  Mr.  Churchill, 
ncr  does  It  square  with  tlie  kind  of  friend- 
ship that  we  have  shown  the  British  In  two 
world  wars,  without  which  friendship  the 
British  Empire  would  have  been  destroyed, 
vn 

It  has  been  testified  by  administration 
epokesmen  that  the  case  of  Britain  is  differ- 
ent from  other  countries.  It  certainly  Is  dif- 
ferent from  other  countries  that  want  money 
from  us.  Britain  is  the  only  country  that 
has  asked  us  to  give  her  money,         i 


It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Lord  Keynes 
and  his  associates  first  came  over  to  get  the 
money,  they  said  they  were  in  no  mood  to 
consider  a  loan.  Thev  were  Insisting  that  we 
give  them  $5,000,000,000. 

W^e  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Britain,  through  Lord  Keynes,  took  a  promi- 
nent part  In  promoting  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  for  a  wcrld  bank  ar.d  a  world 
stabilization  fund,  and  agreed  that  Britain 
would  subscribe  $2,600,000,000  to  these  funds. 

The  question  arise/;  now:  Where  did  Bri- 
tain expect  to  get  that  $2,600,600,000  wiiich 
she  readily  agreed  to  put  up?  It  would  look 
to  a  suspicious  person  as  If  she  expected  the 
United  States  Government  to  furnish  It, 
since  she  now  states  that  unless  we  let  her 
have  the  money  she  will  not  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  world  bank  and  stabilization 
fund. 

vin 

Another  point  worth  considering  Is  that 
our  executive  departments  have  already  sold 
Britain  the  more. than  $6,000,000,000  of  our 
unused  materials  now  In  Britain  or  on  the 
way  there  for  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar, 
payable  over  a  period  of  5  to  55  years,  at  an 
Interest  rate  of  a  little  over  1»2  percent,  and 
that  payable  only  where  her  trade  balances 
Justify.  The  sale  of  these  materials  has  been 
severely  criticized  by  the  Mead  committee 
(formerly  the  Truman  committee)  but  noth- 
ing can  be  done  about  it  since  It  does  not 
require  the  approval  of  Congress. 

n 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  printing  and 
spending  money  indiscriminately,  however 
admirable  the  cause.  Every  time  we  spend 
another  billion  we  are  reducing  the  value  of 
our  dollars,  and  If  we  go  on  spending  and 
lending  and  giving  and  losing,  without  re- 
gard to  how  we  are  going  to  pay  baci  the 
money  that  we  borrow,  it  will  not  be  long 
until  the  dollar  will  go  as  the  currency  of 
other  countries  that  overspent. 
•  Britain  only  owes  about  $80, 000. OC 0,000. 
while  our  pressnt  debt  Is  approximately 
$272.000.000.000— or  $2,000  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States — and 
figures  cited  by  President  Truman  In  his 
Budget  message  revealed  that  we  have  al- 
ready authorized  and  proposed  to  invest 
$17,000,000,000  m  foreign  loans  and  interna- 
tional financing. 

It  Is  time  that  we  stop  and  think  of  how 
we  are  to  service  our  own  present  heavy  debt 
before  we  undertake  to  play  Santa  Claus  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 
X 

The  United  States  with  5.8  percent  of  the 
worlds  land  area  and  6.1  percent  cf  the 
world's  population  cannot  single-handedly 
finance  and  rebuild  a  war-torn,  confused 
world.    The  time  to  recognize  this  Is  now. 

Another  very  important  point  that  I  do 
not  think  has  beeu  given  proper  considera- 
tion Is  tha-  it  Is  entirely  too  early  after  the 
war  for  anyone  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
future.  Britain  knows  that  and  hurried 
over  here  as  soon  as  the  shooting  stopped  "to 
get  hers."  She  Is  smart,  has  always  been 
smart,  and,  incidentally,  very  selfish. 

XI 

If  the  British  are  unwilling  to  continue 
the  pledge  of  the  security  behind  their,  pres- 
ent loan  from  the  RFC  for  new  money,  I 
would  give  no  further  consideration  to  a 
loan  to  them  of  any  kind.  We  owe  It  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
approach  this  whole  matter  In  a  completely 
realistic  manner — which  Is  the  only  forth- 
right and  sound  approach. 

Approval  of  the  proposed  loan  now  Ijefore 
Congress  would  start  the  United  States  down 
a  financial  road  that  Is  likely  to  lead  to  dis- 
aster. Too  much  spending  and  lending  and 
losing  Is  a  sure  road  to  ruin.  The  Congress 
should  not  ignore  the  dangers  that  He  ahead. 


The  Italian  People  Deserve  a  Just  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  T,  MILLET  HAKD 

OF  NFW  JERSFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVra     , 

Friday.  May  31.  1946      . 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  petitions  from  citizens  in  my  dis- 
trict baaring  many  hundreds  of  namet, 
ui-ging  my  favorable  attention  to  the 
conclusion  of  an  equitable  and  proper 
peace  with  Italy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
examined  the  proposals  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee  for  a  Just  Peace  With  Italy,  and  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  here 
include  the  10  points  of  their  proposals: 

1  That  the  boundary  bciwren  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia  be  l>ased  on  the  Wilson  line  r.3 
modified  by  the  State  Department  In  Stptcm- 
ber  1945;  that  Trieste  remain,  as  It  is  in  fact, 
an  Italian  city:  and  that  If  the  pert  of  Trieste 
is  Internationalized  It  then  be  put  under 
Italian  edmlnlttration. 

2.  That  Prance  and  Italy  find  an  amicable 
solution  to  their  frontier  problems;  that  be- 
cause of  their  Importance  to  the  economic  life 
of  Italy,  Tenda,  and  Brlga  remain  Ttanan. 

3.  That  the  present  Austrian-Italian  fron- 
tier be  maintained  In  view  of  the  paramount 
economic  Importance  cf  that  region  to  Ital- 
ian national  life. 

4.  That  all  colonies  acquired  by  It;ily  be- 
fore the  Fascist  assumption  of  power  remain 
Italian.  The  proposal  to  transfer  such  polo- 
nies to  the  United  Nations  organization  does 
not  meet  with  our  approval  t/hlesa  this  prin- 
ciple Is  given  universal  application  and  Is 
not  used  as  a  pretext  to  give  these  Italian 
colonies  to  other  nations. 

5.  That  war  reparations  or  Indemnities  be 
not  exacted  of  Italy — thlis.  In  accordance 
with  the  declared  policy  cf  our  Government. 

6.  That  restrictions  presently  Imposed  on 
Italian  sovereignty  by  the  terms  ol  the  ar- 
mistice be  at>olli>hed  forthwith  and  In  ad- 
vance of  the  final  peace  treaty  which  may 
yet  require  several  months  before  It  Is  con- 
cluded. This  would  recognize  Italys  rlghta 
as  a  co-belligerent  nation. 

7.  That  all  restrictions  to  Italy's  resump- 
tion of  normal  commercial  and  financial  re- 
lations with  other  nations  be  removed  forth- 
with to  enable  her  to  acquire  basic  commodi- 
ties such  as  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
which  are  indispensable  to  her  national  re- 
covery. 

8.  That  the  remaining  units  of  Italy's  mer- 
chant marine,  without  which  she  cannot 
survive,  he  restcrfd  to  her. 

9.  That  In  accordance  with  the  Potsdam 
Declaration,  Italy  be  actually  granted  th3 
rights  of  a  friendly,  peace-loving  nation. 
Italy  has  clearly  earned  this  distinction 
through  her  enormous  sacrifices  and  her  gal- 
lant contributions  to  the  Allied  cause. 

10.  That  Italy  be  accorded  membership  In 
the  United  Nations  organization.    ^ 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  committee's 
proposal-s,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  adopted  as  a  basis  for 
American  policy  toward  Italy.  I  have 
transmitted  these  proposals  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Honorable  James  P.  Byrnes. 
Secretary  of  State.  I  feel  that  the  State 
Department  and  the  Conprress  should 
give  very  careful  consideration  to  these 
suggestions. 

Ihave  been  urging  such  Just  recogni- 
tion of  the  rightful  claims  of  Italy -for  a 
long  time.    On  May  23. 1945. 1  said: 

At  first  glance,  It  might  appear  that  Italy, 
a  recent   active   enemy,  should  not  f>e  so 
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recognized.  On  reflection,  however,  it  is 
manifest  that  throughout  Italy's  history  as 
a  itingdom.  her  relations  with  the  United 
States  have  been  good.  The  loyalty  of 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction,  during  this 
war.  has  been  signally  recognized  by  official 
Government  policy.  The  fact  that  they  were 
misled  by  a  ruthless  regime  into  fascism 
should  not  he  permanently  held  against  a 
peaceful,  industrious  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cherish  the  personal 
friendship  of  hundreds  of  Americans  of 
Italian  heritage  in  my  district.  They  are 
good  citizens — able,  faithful,  and  loyal. 
History  does  not  record  greater  advances 
for  any  group  than  these  who  came  to 
America,  for  the  most  part  as  unskilled 
laborers,  and  who  now  deservedly  sit  in 
the  highest  councils  of  the  Nation. 

They  have  continued  their  traditional 
contributions  to  the  arts  and  culture  of 
our  life. 

They  are  entitle<Ho  urge,  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  their  blood  in  the  old  coun- 
try, that  we  recognize  our  long  standing 
friendship  with  the  Italian  people,  and 
treat  them  with  equity  and  justice. 

I  shall  do  whatever  lies  in  my  power  to 
help  achieve  this  result. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii  Wins  Support  of  the 
American  Water  Works  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE   FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recokd,  I  include  there- 
in a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Water  Works 
Association  at  their  annual  conference 
held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  6,  1946: 

Whereas  there  are  pending  in  the  Hou«e 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  tlie 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  bills  to  en- 
able the  people  of  Hawaii  to  form  a  consti- 
tution and  be  admitted  as  a  State  in  the 
American  Union,  to  wit:  H.  R.  3613,  intro- 
duced by  Delegate  Fakkington.  of  Hawaii: 
H.  R.  3659.  Introduced  by  Representative 
Hale,  of  Maine;  H.  R.  3690.  Introduced  by 
Representative  LaFollette,  of  Indiana:  and 
S.  Ic30.  introduced  by  Senator  Knowland.  cf 
California;  and 

Whereas  the  question  presented  to  the 
American  people  by  these  bills  is  Hawaii  s 
right  to  statehood  now;  and 

Whereas  Hawaii  was  annexed  as  a  Territory 
cf  the  United  States  by  mutual  agreemetJ't 
between  the  former  Republic  of  Hawaii  and 
the  United  States,  and  such  annexation  H&s 
been  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  people  of  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas  Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  the  only 
remaining  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
the  other  29  Territories  which  have  l>een  or- 
ganized In  the  history  of  the  Union  all  having 
been  admitted  to  statehood;  and 

Whereas  it  was  well  understood  when 
Hawaii  was  organized  as  a  Territory  that  it 
too  wouM  be  admitted  as  a  State,  the  terri- 
torial form  of  government  being  necessarily 
only  a  transitory  one.  to  be  followed  by  state- 
hood as  soon  as  the  people  of  the  Territory 
are  capable  of  self-government;  and 

Whereas  in  the  48  years  since  annexation 
of  H&wali  it  haa  become  a  mcdern  American 


community,  with  a  sound  economy  and  a 
healthy  and  literate  people,  who  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  fully  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  demon- 
strated beyond  question  their  loyalty  and 
patriotism  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  found  by  the  Statehood  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  24  of  this  year  in  a  report  concluding 
that:  "The  Territory  of  Hawaii  now  meets 
the  necessary  requirements  for  statehood'; 
and  • 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
December  1945,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  January  of  this  year,  un- 
qualifiedly endorsed  Immediate  statehood  for 
Hawaii;  and 

Whereas    the    high    standards    cf    opera- 
tional procedure  and  manngement  prescribed 
by   the  American  Water  Works   Asccciatlon. 
fcr    the    guidance    of    v.ater    departments 
throughout    the    United    States,    have    been 
voluntarily     adopted     and     conscientiously 
maintained   by   the   various   muntcl'-al    and 
county  water  systems  presently  existing  In 
the  Territory  of  Hiwall:  attesting  thereby  to 
the  progressive  and  enlightened  attitude  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii  toward  a  question  of 
vital  civic  importance:  New,  therefore. be  it 
Resolved    by   the   Amencan    V.'ater   Works 
M^sociation,  That  this  organization  endorse 
and  it  hereby  goes  on  record  as  favoring  im- 
mediate action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enable  Hawaii  to  be  admitted  r.s  a 
State;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commltee  en  Territories 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii, 
and  the  Governor  of  Hawaii. 


agement  court,  entirely  Impartial,  nonparti- 
san, whose  duty  would  be  to  hear  com- 
plaints from  either  side  and  then  decide  the 
matter  entirely  binding  upon  both  parties. 
In  case  of  wages  or  allowances,  to  be  made 
retroactive  to  the  date  of  filing  the  cast 
with  the  labor-management  court.  Law  re- 
quires that  in  civil  cases  both  sides  must 
abide  by  the  order  or  finding  of  a  court,  and 
In  the  same  token  Congress  should  require 
that  both  sides  abide  by  the  findings.  In 
a  measure  it  would  be  an  arbitration  under 
law.  The  way  things  are  going  now  we  wUl 
have  to  hang  our  beads  in  shame  over  the 
graves  of  those  who  died  to  make  this  Gov- 
ernment what  it  ought  to  be,  and  not  what 
it  seems  to  be.. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  Pe.\rson. 


Strikes  Should  Be  Settled  Without  Dis- 
turbing the  Wheels  of  Commerce  and 
Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark-  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Shenandoah,  Iowa.  May  24.  1046. 
Hon.  Ben  P.  Jensen. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 

De\r  Mr.  Jensen  :  I  beg  to  offer  a  little  sug- 
gestion in  the  matter  of  the  strikes  which 
are  ausing  much  loss,  and  really  a  deteriora- 
tion of  faith  in  our  Government,  for  which 
so  many  of  our  fine  young  men  died.  This 
is  serious,  far  beyond  the  matter  of  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  question,  and  really  there 
is  no  need  of  it.  Years  ago  people  settled 
personal  differences  by  fist  fights  and  even 
duels.  It  was  shameful.  Popular  opinion 
backed  law  in  requiring  people  to  settle  dif- 
ferences by  law.  Each  side  had  access  to  the 
courts,  no  natter  how  poor  or  how  rich  the 
persons. 

In  that  same  token  of  thought  differences 
between  organized  labor  and  employers  could 
and  should  be  settled  without  disturbing  the 
wheels  of  commerce  and  labor.  We  know  it 
is  natural  for  man  to  go  too  far,  when  left 
unrestrained,  so  courts  were  instituted  to 
level  c^  the  grievances.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  by  law  set  up  a  labor-man- 


Memcrial  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Har!ey  M. 
Kilgore,  of  West  Virginia 

EXTE>'SION  OP  REMARKS 
o;' 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  31  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.«;k 
unanimous  consent  to  hav^  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Memorial 
Day  address  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  liiLCOREl  on 
May  30.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay  solemn 
tribute  to  cur  brave  sons  who  fell  on  the 
battlefields   of   the   world. 

On  this- -our  first  peacetime  observance  of 
Memorial  Day  in  5  long,  anxious  years, 
years  written  in  sweat  and  blood — we  are 
deeply  conscious  of  the  great  debt  we  owe 
to  those  fallen  heroes. 

We  are  deeply  conscious  that  our  sons  had 
to  pay  with  their  blood  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  democracy— the  spirit  which  has 
guided  our  Nation  through  seemingly  un- 
surmountable  pitfalls. 

During  those  unforgettable  years  of  World 
War  II,  our  sons  went  forth  to  every  section 
of  the  world — carrying  the  banner  of  free- 
dom. 

White  crosses  the  world  over — out  In  the . 
treacherous  South  Pacific,  the  grim,  frozen 
F-.r  North,  the  white  sands  of  north  Africa, 
the  windswept  plains  and  forests  of  Europe — 
tell  a  story  of  bravery  and  heroism  that  can 
not  b?  recounted  here  today  in  mere  words. 
We  here  today  pay  tribute  to  those  men. 
We  here  today  also  pay  tribute  to  those 
brave  sons  of  earlier  generations — the  brave 
men  who  helped  mold  America  into  the  light 
of  freedom. 

Make  no  mistake.  That  light  has  flickered 
many  times. 

That  light— the  light  that  stands  as  a  sym- 
bol for  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  en- 
tire world — has  almost  gone  out  many  times. 
But.  each  time  the  light  has  flickered  our 
brave  sons  left  their  homes — their  homes  in 
the  hills,  the  farms,  and  the  cities — to  battle 
the  forces  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Each  time  our  sons  have  defeated  those 
forces  of  evil  and  kept  alive  the  light  of  free- 
dom and  hope. 
We  here  today  honor  those  men. 
Memorial  Day  is  more  than  Just  a  holiday. 
Memorial  Day  is  a  day  of  recollection. 
Memorial  Day  is  a  day  of  mourning. 
Memorial  Day  is  a  day  of  tribute. 
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Itlsmorial  Day  Is  a  day  of  soleimi  delibera- 
tion. 

Memorial  Day  Is  a  day  to  look  back  on  the 
past,  a  day  to  look  ahead  to  the  future. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  it,  but  it  has 
taken  many  wars,  including  the  tr:  -^ic  and 
bitter  Civil  War  to  moiild  cur  land  into  a 
strong,  unified  Nation. 

Many  people  forget  that  in  the  early  days 
of  our  history,  America  was  a  land  of  indi- 
vidual States,  each  going  its  own  separate 
way. 

If  this  situation  had  continued  down 
through  the  pa^es  of  history,  we  here  in 
America  today  might  be  in  a  position  not 
far  different  than  Europe. 

Our  course  in  history  was  changed  by  the 
Civil  War.  That  long  and  bloody  conflict 
bound  together  the  States  into  a  strong  uni- 
fied country. 

The  prici  waa  very  high.  Eut  we  today 
realize  that  the  cost  in  human  suffering,  at 
that  time,  was  not  in  vain.    Far  from  it. 

Our  Nation  emerged,  alter  the  struggle, 
bour.d  up  its  wounds,  and  moved  ahead  oa  a 
course  that  time  has  proved  to  be  wise. 

It  Is  not  for  us,  here  on  this  occasion,  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  those  who  fought 
on  the  side  cf  the  Confederacy. 

Fcr  the  brave  men  of  the  South  firmly 
believed  that  they  were  fighting  for  a  Just 
cau£3.  They  were  as  sincere  as  those  soldiers 
of  the  North. 

Our  own  State  furnished  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Confederacy. 

Stonewall  JacUson— M:e  West  Virginia 
boy,  born  at  JacLsons  Mill — bravely  led  his 
men  into  battle.  And  history  has  recorded 
that  he  was  oue  of  the  greatest  military 
leaders  cf  all  time. 

Our  Civil  War  was  almost  a  religious  con- 
flict. In  fact,  spirituality  was  stressed 
strongly  by  the  leaders,  and  by  the  men  In 
th3  ran!:s.  on  both  sdes. 

The  war  was  bitter  and  long. 

In  the  end  It  decided  thai  we  should  have 
a  strong,  unified  naticn.  a  choice  wice  al- 
most beyond  realization  at  the  time. 

The  Civil  War  has  been  described— Justly. 
I  believe — as  a  bloody  healing  of  the  long  un- 
tendcd  wounds  in  our  land. 

And  Memorial  Day — eoraetlmes  referred  to 
as  Decoration  Day— grew  out  of  that  con- 
flict. 

We  here  todav  are  not  far  from  the  site  cf 
the  first  casually  of  the  Civil  War. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  H  was  quickly 
real!Z3d  that  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  through 
nortliwesteni  Virginia  was  the  southern  life- 
line of  the  Union. 

As  a  result  Union  troops  were  rushed  into 
the  section  near  the  sites  of  Clarksburg  and 
Grafton. 

Confederate  troops  already  held  grcund  In 
tb.-^t  section. 

History  tells  us  that  on  the  night  of  May 
22.  1F,61  a  Union  Fo'dier.  Thomsbrrry  Bailey 
Brown,  a  native  of  Simp-on  Creek,  and  a 
member  of  the  Grafton  Guards,  was  on  a 
scouting  mission  when  he  was  challenged  by 
two  Confederate  sentinels. 

In  the  fl'htlns;  that  ensued  Brown  was 
killed.  He  was  the  first  casualty  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Six  years  later  Congress  appropriated  money 
for  the  erection  of  a  national  cemetery  there. 
While  it  was  under  construction,  the  wife  of 
Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  cf  Illinois,  saw  a  woman 
in  mourning  decorating  one  of  the  graves. 

Her  description  cf  this  scene  to  her  hus- 
band, then  commander  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  was  responsible  for  the  is- 
suance of  an  order  in  April  1868,  requesting 
that  every  post  of  the  Grand  Army  hold  ap- 
propriate services  and  decorate  the  graves  of 
th?ir  comrades  on  May  30  of  each  year. 

General  Logan  did  this — in  his  well-chosen 
words — "with  the  hope  it  will  be  kept  up 
from  year  to  year." 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  national  cemetery 
was  under  construction,  and  also  because  cf 


incessant  rains,  the  first  Memorial  Day  serv- 
ice was  not  held  tmtil  June  14.  1868. 

In  1882  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
urged  that  the  proper  designation  of  May 
30  be  "Memorial  Day" — not  "Decoration  Day" 
as  it  was  caUed  in  some  places. 

Meuiorial  Day  has  lt%ed  not  only  as  a 
tribute  to  the  men  of  the  GAR.  but  also 
as  a  tribute  to  the  sons  of  that  and  other 
generations  who  went  forth  to  do  tuttle  lor 
their  country. 

They  have  gone  forth  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
In  order  that  the  principles  of  their  forefath- 
ers may  live  on. 

We  here  todav  must  rekindle  the  fires  on 
the  altar  of  liberty,  and  once  again  renew 
the  vQw  that  these  men  shall  noi  have  died 
in  vain. 

Gioricus  are  thcso  who  die  for  liberty: 
blessed  are  tboss  whose  blood  is  shed  for  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow  man. 

I  firmly  believe  that  no  heroic  sacrifice  is 
ever  lost. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  man's  character  is 
molded  by  what  his  father  has  done  before 
hirji. 

I  firmly  believe  that  American  souls  trecs- 
ure  Ell  of  the  glorious  Influences  of  the  great 
deeds  from  Bunker  Hill  to  the  far-flung  bat- 
tlefields cf  our  last  supreme  sacrifice. 

But  bear  In  mind  that  our  tributes  here 
today  win  be  little  more  than  hollow  shells 
unless  we  rcdedicate  ourselves  to  the  causes 
of  human  freedom. 

We  have  emerged  from  a  bloody  and  costly 
war  that  hr.s  proven  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  world  must  live  in  peace  or  die  in  horror. 

The  inventions  of  mcdern  science— the 
atomic  bomb,  the  ghastly  V-2  rocket,  and  the 
other  almost  unbelievable  scientific  mon- 
sters— have  swept  av.ay  all  so-called  natural 
barriers  between  nations. 

The  United  States,  as  we  pause  here  today. 
Is  passing  through  the  most  critical  period 
in  its  history. 

We  must  firmly  resolve  to  move  forward 
with  freedom  for  all  peoples  or  perish  into 
ofclivlcn. 

We    must    keep    abreast   of   the   changlne^ 
times  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  freedom  for  a 
sick  and  hungry  world. 
.  Yes;  we  must  do  this,  even  though  we  know 
It  will  not  be  easy. 

Alreadv  false  prophets  are  shouting  that 
we  can  live  alone  in  a  world  In  which  millions 
face  hunger,  and  even  starvation. 

I  say  to  ycu  that  these  false  prcphets  are 
trying  to  lull  us  back  Into  a  false  sense  of 
security. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  their  honey-combed, 
but.  treacherous  words. 

Our  course  was  chartered  years  ago  by  a 
great  American,  Thomas  JefTerson. 

On  July  12,  1816,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  these 
words : 

"I  am  not  an  advocate  for  frequent 
changes  in  laws  and  constitutions,  but,  laws 
and  institutions  must  go  band  in  hand  with 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 

"As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more 
enlightened,  as  new  discoveries  are  mtde, 
new  truths  discovered,  and  manners  and 
opinicns  change.  Institution  must  advance 
aiso  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

"We  might  as  well  require  a  man  to  wear 
still  the  coat  which  fitted  him  when  a  boy 
as  civilined  society  to  remain  ever  under 
the  regimen  of  their  ancestors." 

Those  were  the  words  cf  Thomas  Jefler- 
Ecn. 

They  are  as  true  today  as  they  were  when 
they  were  written  120  yerj-s  ago. 

We  must  move  forward  with  the  rapidly 
changing  times. 

We  must  accept  cur  new  responsibilities 
in  a  world  In  which  events  are  moving  with 
atomic  speed. 

As  this  Memorial  Day  passes  into  memory, 
and  when  ycu  have  forgotten  all  that  I  have 
said  here,  I  beseech  you  to  remember  tl:ose 
v;ords  of  Thomcs  Jefferson. 

Let  them  serve  as  yotir  guide. 


I  say  to  you  In  all  sincerity  tbat  our  Nation 
must  Uke  the  lead  in  binding  the  woimds 
of  those  in  other  lauds. 

We  must  help  feed  and  clothe  our  neigh- 
bora. 

We  must  prove  to  them  by  deeds — not 
mere  words — that  we  want,  and  are  willing 
to  work  unceasingly  for.  a  lasting  peace. 
We  have  the  mechlnery. 
The  United  Nations  stands  as  our  last 
bulwark  to  world  security  in  this  gTa\'e  tour 
of  decision. 

It  will  puve  the  «-ay  for  world  peace  and 
world  security  if  we  here  in  America  whole- 
heartedly pledge  our  support,  and  redouble 
our  eiTcris  to  iron  cut  the  world  problems. 

Without  world  peace  and  world  security — 
there    can    never    be    peace    and    happintsj, 
those  cherished  dreams,  for  we  Americans. 
The  two  are  Inseparable. 
Ihls  Is  the  hour  of  decision. 
It  is  up  to  us  here,  on  this  solemn  occasion, 
to  prove  that   we  i.re  willing  to  cooperate 
and  help  our  neighbois. 

If  we  do  this,  and  1  say  we  must,  and  can- 
not afford  to  do  leas,  liberty  can  never  die. 

We  can  and  must  prove  that  although 
generations  of  men  appear  and  pass  away 
their  hopes  and  aspirations  are  immortal. 

As  this  Memorial  Day  draws  to  a  dose  we 
must  honor  our  gallant  heroes  by  t«k^g  a 
sacred  vow  that  we  shall  do  our  tit  most  to 
maintain  the  peace  they  fought  so  heroically 
to  win. 

Liberty  must  not  fail.  Freedom  must  net 
perish. 


Tiie  Federal  Govenunect  and  Civil 
Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  M.  Burden.  Assistant  Secretary 
cf  Commerce,  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Aviation  Writers  Association  at  In- 
dianapolis, Ind..  on  May  25. 

Because  Mr.  Burden  is  serving  es 
chairman  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  Interim  Assembly  cf  the  Pro- 
visional International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
broadcast  his  speech  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  from  Montreal. 

Tlie  text  of  Mr.  Burden's  address  fol- 
lows : 

A  birthday  occurred  this  week  which  gives 
everyone  in  the  United  States  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself.  On  Mondcy.  Federal  regu- 
lation and  promotion  of  c»Vil  aviation  wcs 
20  years  old. 

As  a  Federal  offlcial  concerned  with  civil 
aviation  myself.  1  might  bs  tcc-jsed  of  self- 
praise  m  calUnT;  attention  to  this  anniver- 
sary. If  praise  is  due.  however,  I  would  di- 
rect it  to  the  American  people  themselves. 
Through  their  elected  representatives,  they 
had  the  foresight  In  1926  to  lay  the  fctmda- 
tions  for  a  civil  aviation  industry  which  has 
outstripped  the  world.  In  the  two  decadc3 
that  followed  the  passcge  of  the  Air  Com- 
merce Act.  they  consistently  supported  a 
policy  which  built  civil  aviation  to  a  great 
natlona>  aJBset,  In  war  and  peace. 

Tlie  United  States  civU  aviaUon  policy  has 
been  unique  among  nations,  and  lu  success 
is  another  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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American  way.  Some  great  countrlc*  made 
their  civil  aviation  a  government  monopoly, 
and  subordinated  It  to  their  military  air 
programs.  Others  left  private  enterprise  to 
develop  civil  aviation  as  best  It  could,  with 
the  government  showing  little  concern  for 
the  fate  of  Its  air  transportation  system. 

The  United  State*  has  avoided  both  these 
pitfalls.  We  have  kept  civil  aviation  com- 
pletely separate  and  distinct  from  military 
aviation  To  us.  it  Is  a  business  which  must 
be  operated  by  buslnefsmfn.  not  run  by 
soldiers  or  Government  bureaucrats.  Con- 
sistent with  this  policy.  America  has  given 
private  Industiy  the  responsibility  for  build- 
ing and  operating  civil  aircraft,  but  at  the 
fame  time  we  have  by  law  decjared  It  the 
function  of  government  to  foster  this  new 
form  of  transport  and  to  regulate  It  In  the 
public  Interest  as  other  forms  of  transport 
are  regulated. 

Tlie  policy  of  aiding  civil  aviation  In  its 
development  period  is  a  logical  e.xtension  of 
the  help  our  Government  gave  to  earlier 
methods  of  transportation.  As  steamships. 
railroads,  and  automobiles  came  Into  use.  we 
realized  how  great  a  contribution  each  could 
make  lo  the  national  economy  and  the  na- 
tional defense. 

To  make  certain  that  the  Nation  should 
real  ze  the  maximum  bencflt  from  these  new 
modes  of  transport,  the  Federal  Government 
gave  prompt  and  generous  help  in  each  case. 
For  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
we  have  spent  almost  «3  0:0.000.000.  to  which 
miglit  be  added  $46,000,000  in  subsidies  to 
steamship  lines  and  $l£9,i.O0.C0O  for  con- 
siruction  of  ships. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  development  of  a 
great  railway  network,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  grants  of  land  and  rights-cf-way 
valued  ai  almost  half  a  billion  diUIars. 

More  recently.  Federal  funds  exceeding  six 
and  one-half  bllllcns  have  been  used  to  build 
highways,  not  for  the  particular  gain  of  car 
manufacturers  or  truck-line  operators  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  early  years  of  these  programs,  some 
people  thought  the  outlays  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment. When  the  first  Federal  roads  ap- 
propriation of  $25.GOO.C00  was  up  for  passage 
in  1916.  a  minority  report  warned— and  I 
quote— that  thU  was  "a  policy  which  would 
lead  to  cnormotis  expenditures  in  the  future, 
with  tut  little  benefit  to  the  people  as  a 
whole." 

How  wrong  that  minority  proved,  we  all 
know.  Not  only  have  the  people  benefited 
greatly  but  we  are  well  on  the  way  toward 
recoviping.  through  gasoline  taxes,  the  money 
Invested  in  roads.  It  has  taken  30  years  to 
reach  this  point,  and  it  took  about  80  years 
to  get  back,  through  reduced  rates,  what  the 
Government  gambled  on  the  railroads,  tut 
everjone  will  agree  that  the  wait  was  worth 
while  and  the  people  came  out  ahead  in  the 
lon«r  run 

Wlint  does  our  balance  sheet  for  civil  avi- 
ation look  like? 

In  the  last  27  years,  we  have  Invested  less 
than  $875.0C0.0OO  of  Federal  money  in  this 
newest  form  of  transportation,  compared  to 
the  more  than  $10.000.000, COO  we  have  put 
Into  rails,  waterways  and  reads.  Alrerdy  the 
Government  can  show  a  profit  on  air  mail, 
fcr  the  total  payments  to  the  air  lines  have 
been  more  than  recovered  In  postal  revenue. 
Our  returns  from  the  money  spent  on  serv- 
ices provlc!ed  to  civil  aviation  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  cannot  be  meas- 
ured directly,  but  it  shcu'd  b3  noted  that 
In  1939.  last  normal  prewar  year,  the  air  lines 
and  aircraft  manufacturers  alone  paid  Feder- 
al taxes  emounting  to  more  that  70  percent 
of  the  CAA  appropriation. 

Far  more  important,  however,  are  the  In- 
direct benefits  to  the  Nation  from  the  aid 
we  have  given  air  trar.si^crtatlcn.  The  United 
States  would  have  faced  an  even  more  des- 
perate' situation  when  th?  Axis  dellveled  Its 
surprise  attack  In  1941,  had  It  not  been  (or 


our  unsurpassed  civil  air  system.     Men  and 
materials  were  rushed  to  Alaska  and  other 
critical  points  by  our  commercial  air  lines. 
These  products  of  otir  commercial   aircraft 
manufacturers,  and  the  great  fleet  of  mili- 
tary aircraft  that  the  same  companies  built, 
moved  safely  and  speedily  to  their  destina- 
tions over   the   network   of   navigation   aids 
built  and  operated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration.     The    CAA    literally    trans- 
planted many  of  its  radio  navigation  facili- 
ties to  key  points  like  the  Ascension  Island, 
lone  stop-over  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  CAA 
technicians  provided  the  know-how  for  in- 
stallation of  airways  radio  equipment  at  some 
200  other  overseas  locations.    Volunteer  civil 
pllnts  helped  smash  the  submarine  menace, 
and  graduates  of  the  CAA  pilot -training  pro- 
gram, like  the  late  Mijor  Bong,  went  on  to 
brilliant    military    careers.     ThU3    in    many 
ways  our  civil   aviation  provided  a   nucleus 
of    badly    needed    air    power    for   a   country 
which  did  not  maintain  a  large  military  es- 
tabliJhmcnt  in  peacetime. 

The  world  is  not  yet  so  settled  that  we  can 
afford  to  forget  this  lesson,  but  it  is  more 
pleasant  to  consider  how  civil  aviation  serves 
the  uses  of  peace. 

Aviation  Is  no  longer  a  specialized  business 
serviijg  the  few. 

La.n  year  more  than  8  000.000  Americans 
rode  the  air  lines.  Among  these  were  busl- 
nessrr:en  seeking  to  get  reconversion  moving 
rapidly:  statesmen  on  missions  of  world  re- 
construction: veterans  returning  to  their 
homes,  and  ordinary  John  Public.  What  a 
contrast  with  1926,  the  Governments  first 
year  of  fostering  and  regulating  civil  aviation, 
when  only  5.700  passengers  were  carried. 

In  20  years  civil  aviation  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  It  is  both  a  great  Industry  in 
itself,  and  an  important  factor  in  expanding 
and  speeding  up  the  operations  of  our  en- 
tire economic  system.  Today  it  employs  per- 
haps 300.000  people.  This  is  about  30  times 
the  1926  total,  and  today's  figure  easily  should 
be  tripled  In  10  years. 

Euc  in  addition,  we  can  look  to  aviation  to 
make  new  jcos  by  facilitating  the  industriali- 
zation of  the  West  and  South;  by  making 
pcsrible  increased  foreign  trade  with  existing 
markets  and  new.  undeveloped  areas;  and  by 
stimulating  greater  travel  by  Annerlcans  both 
at  home  and  abroad  Just  a?  the  automobile 
did.  We  can  foresee  the  time  when  the  num- 
ber of  personal  planes  in  use  will  be  counted 
by  hundreds  of  ihcusands  instead  of  tens  of 
thrusands. 

Yes,  civil  aviation  has  done  a  big  Job  for 
the  American  people,  and  it  has  an  even 
greater  contribution  to  make  In  the  imme- 
diate luture.  But  we  can  realize  these  gains 
to  the  fullest  extent  only  if  we  continue  the 
Judicious  support  we  have  given  the  industry 
over  the  past  20  years. 

For  the  next  few  years  we  must  be  prepared 
to  Invest  substantial  sums  In  older  to  make 
up  for  the  enforced  lag  In  civil-aviation 
facilities  during  the  last  five  w.irtlme  years. 
Our  airways  and  cur  airports  must  be  mod- 
ernized and  expr.nded  without  further  delay 
11  we  do  not  want  them  to  become  bottle- 
necks blocking  clvil-aviatlon  development. 

All  this  means  a  rise  in  Government's  an- 
nual expenditures  on  civil  aviation  but  the 
proportionate  Increase  will  be  far  less  than 
the  rise  in  the  volume  of  civil  flying.  Our 
ground  facilities  will  be  used  more  intensive- 
ly as  this  volume  increases  and  the  cost  to 
Government  per  unit  of  flying  will  decrease. 
We  saw  the  same  process  In  automotive 
transport  after  the  last  World  War,' when  the 
use  of  automobiles  began  for  the  first  time 
to  approach  the  capacity  of  the  highway 
system.  Under  such  conditions  the  direct 
return  to  your  Government  in  the  form  of 
taxes  on  aviation  enterprises,  on  the  sale 
of  aviation  gasoline  and  from  other  aviation 
sources,  will  rise  very  rapidly  In  the  next 
lew  years — to  say  nothing  ol  the  tremendous 


contribution  of  a  large  and  healthy  civil  avia- 
tion to  the  efficiency  of  our  national  economy. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  before  many  years 
civil  aviation  will  be  returning  far  more  to 
government    than   the    Government   outlay 

upon  It. 

For  these  reasons  1  am  confident  that  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  Government- 
financed  aviation  facilities  and  services  will 
prove  that  the  investment  in  them  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  If  aviation  Is  to  attain  its 
normal  growth  is  also  a  prudent  investment 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  Interest. 
To  you,  the  American  people,  who  are  the 
owners  of  this  great  civil-avlatlon  network, 
let  me  report  on  how  your  public  servants  are 
operating  it.  and  what  it  is  costing  you.  so 
you  can  Judge  for  yourself  whether  we  are 
exercising  our  stewardship  soundly. 

The  biggest  activity  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration  Is  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  Federal  airways.  The  Fed- 
eral airways  are  the  lighted,  radio-equipped 
routes  which  cover  the  United  States,  making 
possible  safe  aerial  navigation  in  good 
weather  and  bad  From  the  days  when  pio- 
neer airmen  carried  the  mail  acre  ss  the  con- 
tinent with  only  bonfires  to  light  the  way, 
CAA  tecnniciins  have  developed  a  40,000-mr.e 
system  that  has  become  a  model  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

When  clouds  obscure  the  ground,  the  pilot 
follows  the  radio  beams  sent  out  b>  the  CAA 
range  stations.    He  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
CAA  communications  stations  along  his  route, 
which  relay  information  about  his  flight  to 
•  an    air   traffic   control   center.     This   center 
makes  certain  that  the  pilot  is  following  a 
course  safely  separated  from  that  of  all  other 
planes  in  the  area.  Just  as  step  and  go  lights 
and  policemen  on  the  ground  help  to  prevent 
collisions    among    automobiles.      When    the 
pilot  nears  his  destination  CAA  personnel  in 
the  airport  control  tcwer  take  over  guidance 
of  hi.-)  flight  until  a  sate  landing  is  completed. 
Effective  as  these  methods  have  been  in  the 
past,  many  improvements  are  necessary  lor 
today's  growing  traffic.     During  the  next  2 
years  CAA  hopes  to  convert  its  radio  ranges  to 
very  high  frequency,  which  permits  static- 
fret    reception    and    makes    available    more 
transmission  channels.     CAA  plans  to  Install 
at  all  major  airports  instrunient-landlng  sj-s- 
tcms,  which  will  enable  the  pilot  to  land  In 
b  .d    weather  simply  by  following  a  pair  of 
cross-pointers    on    his    dashboard.     Over    a 
somewhat  longer  period.  CAA  hopes  to  perfect 
for  civilian  use  radar  devices  to  warn  the  pilot 
of  approaching  aircraft,  and  to  give  the  air- 
port tower  man  a  picture  of  the  traffic  mov- 
ing In  his  control  zone.    Still  more  advanced 
techniques  will  be  developed  and  applied  as 
rapidly  as  their  safety  and  efficiency  can  be 
assured. 

la  the  field  of  airports.  Congress  has  Just 
voted  a  $500,000,000  Federal-aid  program,  by 
which  the  CAA  plans  to  assist  local  public 
agencies  to  build  some  3.C00  new  airports 
and  improve  some  1,600  existing  ones.  Under 
this  program,  we  hope  to  make  flying  con- 
venient for  the  people  in  thousands  of  com- 
munities which  thus  far  have  been  without 
air  service. 

CAA  will  continue  Its  efforts  to  assure  air 
safety  for  the  thousands  of  new  pilots  and 
passengers,  by  regulation  v.here  necessary 
and  by  education  where  possible.  Our  guid- 
ing objective  at  all  times  will  be  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  aviation  by  limiting 
restrictions  to  the  minimum  consistent  with 
public  safety. 

Just  what  do  these  activities  which  we  need 
to  help  make  this  Nation  preeminent  in  civil 
aviation  cost  the  taxpayer?  Taking  the  en- 
tire amount  spent  on  civil  aviation  since 
1918.  Including  even  the  sums  that  went  for 
airports  as  part  of  the  wo.k-relief  programs 
during  the  depression.  It  has  cost  each  Amer- 
ican only  25  cents  a  year.  If  we  consider  only 
the  money  appropriated  for  CAA  and  Its  pred- 
ecessor   agencies.    Federal    icgulavion    ar:d 
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promotion  of  civil  aviation  has  cost  you  and 
me  an  average  of  only  17  cents  a  year. 

But  what  about  this  program  of  moderni- 
zation and  airport  construction  you  are 
planning,  some  may  ask?  Won't  this  in- 
crease the  Government's  expenditures  for 
civil  aviation  a  good  deal? 

Yes:  It  will.  It  will  bring  the  average  cost 
of  CAA  to  date  for  each  American  up  fiom  17 
cents  a  year  to  an  unheard-of  amount — all  of 
21  cents. 

Look  at  the  cIvU-avlation  Industry  we  have 
In  the  United  States  today.  Consider  how 
much  It  bentflts  all  of  us  in  war  and  peace. 
And  then  ask  yourself.  Isn't  this  the  biggest 
21  cents'  worth  that  money  could  buy? 


Restriction  on  Use  ot  Grain  fcr  Beer 
Production 


ent  30  percent  reduction  In  grains  available 
for  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  protest  any 
further  restrictions  which  may  be  under  con- 
sideration now,  or  any  future  time  and  here- 
by request  cur  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  vote  for  the  elimination  of  present  restric- 
tions and  against  any  additional  restrictions 
at  any  time.  We  further  respectfully  request 
that  this  petition  be  referred  to  the  proper 
committees  and  listed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  ' 

M.  Holmes,  Secretory, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

of  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rcmaiks.  I  am 
inserting  a  petition  I  have  received  from 
St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  locals  No.  116  and  No.  93 
of  the  International  Union  of  United 
Brewery,  Plcur,  Cereal,  and  Soft  Drink 
Workers  of  America,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WiLUAM  C.  Cole, 

Member  of  Congress.  Waslungton.  D.  C. 

Ce.'ir  Sir:  You  will  find  enclosed  a  petition 
protestitig  present  and  future  restrictions  on 
the  cjuantity  of  grains  available  for  the  manu- 
facture of  beer.  This  petition  is  being  pre- 
sented by  Brewery  and  Soft  Drink  Workers 
Locals  93  and  116  of  St    Joseph.  Mo  : 

•Whereas  the  30-percent  reduc;ion  In  the 
amount  of  grains  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer  has  brought  about  an  acute  shortage 
in  the  beverage  of  morieiation,  thus  depriv- 
ing n-iiny  Americans  of  their  right  to  enjoy 
It;  and 

"Whereas  this  reduction  has  already  created 
hardships  to  workers  In  brewing  and  its  in- 
dustries through  unemployment,  in  many 
cases  recently  returned  veterans,  who  have 
been  laid  off  as  a  direct  result  of  present 
grain  restrictions;  and 

"Whereas  barley,  the  principal  grain  used 
In  the  manufacture  ef  beer.  Is  used  but  little 
for  human  food,  and  thus  could  bz  of  small 
consequence  In  alleviating  the  suffering  of 
starving  pc-pIes  abroad;  and 

"V/hereas  the  protein  content  of  barley 
Is  much  higher  after  the  grain  has  been 
.  'spent'  in  th»  brewing  frocess  than  when 
used  whole,  and  the  byproduct  of  malt 
houses  goes  Into  livestock  and  chicken  feeds; 
thus  creating  no  waste  whatsoever;  and 

"Whereas  the  decrease  in  Federal  and  State 
revenues  from  beer  means  higher  income  and 
property  taxes;  and 

"Whereao  our  servicemen  fought  and  bled 
for  ihe  democratic  American  way  of  life, 
which  cert.iinly  Includes  the  right  and  priv- 
ilege to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  a  glass  of 
beer:  and 

"Whereas  any  further  restrictions  would 
aggravate  tlie  hardships  placed  upon  thou- 
sands of  brewery  and  allied  workers  and  their 
families  through  added  unemployment, 
would  still  fu'-ther  Increase  taxes,  and  would 
cause  even  n.ore  severe  shortages  of  the 
•beverages  of  moderation,'  thus  depriving 
Americans,  still  more  of  wholesome  enjoy- 
mem.  and  refreshment;   and 

"Whereas,  wo  the  undersigned,  members 
of  locals  93  and  116  protect  against  the  pres- 
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Sacrain3nto  Municipal   Utility  District 
Obtains  Distributing  System 


EXTEKSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  April  the  Sacramento  Munici- 
pal Utility  District  took  over  the  dis- 
tributing system  serving  the  city  of 
Sacramento  and  its  environs.  The 
transfer  ended  prolonged  litigation  be- 
tween the  di.«trict  and  the  utility  com- 
pany. The  Sacramento  Union  gives  a 
brief  story  of  this  struggle,  in  and  cut  of 
the  courts,  which  finally  culminated  in 
the  publicly  owned  municipal  utility  dis- 
trict getting  possession  of  the  property  at 
the  figure  fixed  by  the  California  rail- 
road commission  as  its  market  value. 
The  editorial  also  states  that  the  electric 
power  for  this  publicly  ov.'ned  district 
should  be  furnished  by  certain  projects 
for  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
appropriated  mcney  and  v.e  expect  will 
continue  to  appropriate  until  they  are 
finished. 

Under  permission  granted  to  me,  the 
editorial  is  published  herev.'ith: 

PVBUC  POWER  COMING 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  litigation  the 
purchase  by  the  Sacramento  municipal  utility 
district  cf  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.'s 
transmission  system  is  in  its  final  stages. 

An  agreement  whereby  the  district  w.ll  pur- 
chase the  FGE  system  for  $11,632,000  was 
approved  yesterday  by  the  dlEtr.cfe  board  of 
directors  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  dis- 
trict will  be  owning  and  operating  its  own 
electricity  distribution  set-up. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  has  come  about. 

More  than  11  years  ago  the  people  residing 
In  the  utility  district's  confines  voted  a  112,- 
000.000  bond  Issue  to  provide  funds  for  set- 
ting i:p  the  district  and  purchase  of  the  PGE 
system. 

As  everyone  expected,  the  utility  firm  fought 
tooth  and  toenail  against  the  proposal.  Loss 
cf  this  system  to  the  utility  district  would 
mean  a  great  loss  of  revenue  to  the  company. 
Every  court  procedure  possible  was  used  by 
PGE  to  postpone  the  inevitable  day  when  the 
utility  district  would  set  up  shop  on  Its  own. 

The  district  was  Involved  In  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  complex  condemnation  suits 
ever  brought  in  California. 

PGE  placed  a  value  of  $18,302,931  on  Its 
properties.  The  district  countered  with  an 
offer  of  $9,963,000, 

The  case  went  before  the  courts  and  the 
State  railroad  commission.  The  railroad 
commission  finally.  In  November  1942,  set 
the  $11,632,000  figure. 

During  the  period  since  then  there  has  been 
more  and  more  litigation,  with  PGE  finaUy 


capitulating  and  agreeing  to  MOept  the  com- 
mission's figure. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  dispute  will 
mean  that  Sacramento,  North  Sacramento, 
end  county  residents  In  an  area  of  some  420.- 
000  acres,  will  finally  reap  the  results  of  the 
bond  Issue  they  voted  In  1924. 

Tlieir  electric  rates  will  be  lower  and  may 
very  possibly  go  down  even  more  when  the 
district  Is  able  to  obtain  power  from  Shasta 
D.im  or  possibly  from  the  proposed  Folsom 
Dam. 

Profits  from  the  district  will  help  cut  down' 
their  tax  rates. 

Before  Shasta  Dam  power  can  be  obtained, 
however,  there  remains  the  matter  of  ob- 
taining funds  for  transmission  line's  to  bring 
the  power  Into  Sacramento,  and  before  power 
may  be  obtained  from  Polsom  there  remains 
the  matter  cf  seeing  that  the  Foisom  project 
is  made  a  high-level  dnm  with  a  maximum 
power  output  and  not  either  a  low-level  dnm 
or  a  compromise,  medium-level  dam  as  pro- 
posed by  some. 

Sacramento  made  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  matter  of  public  ownership  with  yester- 
day's agreement  on  the  purchase  of  the  PGE 
system.  It  must  now  continue  to  carry  on 
the  same  fli'ht  and  see  that  transmistion 
lines  are  niade  available  froih  Slvi|sta  pam 
and  that  the  Foisom  project, Is  not^fe^^d 
to  be  sabotaged  and  become  a  mere  flood  con- 
trol project  or  become  an  emasculated  multi- 
ple-purpose project  which  will  produce  only 
a  trickle  of  power. 


A  New  Code 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea-.e  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recoed.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oiegonian,  Portland.  Oreg..  of 
May  28,  19<6: 

A   NEW   CODE 

W"hat  has  happened  Is  this:  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
entering  the  White  House,  sponsored,  or  at 
least  sanctioned,  a  series  of  laws  which  were 
heavily  weighted  In  favor  of  union  power. 
This  was  true  of  the  labor  provisions  of  the 
NRA  and  of  the  Wagner  Act,  to  name  only 
two  of  the  most  vital.  If  previously  the  em- 
ployers and  their  organizations  had  enjoyed 
the  advantrge  In  labor-employer  controver- 
sies, the  conditions  v,'ere  now  reversed.  It 
was  now  the  employers  who  had  to  pull  the 
forelock  and  who  had  to  operate  under  the 
most  rigid  rules  of  responsibility,  while  the 
unions  not  only  dominated  the  courts  and 
agencies  of  mediation  but  were  permitted  a 
remarkable  degree  of  Irresponsibility. 

And  this  line  of  lefal  development,  as  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  was  so  fantastically 
successful,  from  the  political  standpoint, 
that  most  of  the  politicians  of  the  country 
have  been  paralyzed  or  partially  paralyzed  In 
their  thinking  and  their  actions  ever  since. 

No  other  President  has  been  elected  four 
times  with  comfortable  majorities.  Ordinary 
citizens  may  brush  that  aside,  but  not  those 
who  run  for  office. 

The  result  has  been  that  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  make  sense  out  of  the  Increas- 
ingly complex  labor  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try—Instead of  trying  to  codify  the  legisla- 
tion and  equalize  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  labor  and  capital  — the  Congress 
has  tried  to  meet  each  new  crisis  as  some- 
thing separate.      It  has  rushed  througH  » 
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punitive  bill  agaluet  Petrlllo:  it  has  tried  to 
circumvent  Lew;*  »»ih  a  uieasure  to  make  h:8 
form  cX  hcalih  fund  liiegal.  It  ha*  dumped 
one  punitive  bUl  after  anotlier  upon  the 
already  ungainly  accumulation.  And  there 
}i -.?  been  no  coiistiuctlve  direction  Ironi  the 
\...  te  Hcus"? -under  Roosevelt  because  l^e 
wi«4it  working  that  side  of  the  political 
street;  under  Truman  because  he  is  playing 
the  political  game  al&o.  or  because  he  simp:y 
cannot  get  around  the  subject. 

Tlie  latter,  in  the  present  hour  of  ex- 
treme fJtrction.  has  before  the  Congress  his 
un-Amprlcan  propcsal  for  the  draiting  of 
workers,  and  things  really  are  in  a  mess. 
Thc6?  who  would  not  listen  to  reason— who 
would  Dcc  reasonably  correct  the  labor  laws 
when  there  was  an  open  opixirtunity— are 
new  before  us  with  extreme  legislation  which 
could  in  the  long  run  lead  to  servitude. 

We  do  not.  however,  believe  that  the  op- 
-pcrtunity  for  correction  is  by  any  means 
lest.  The  railroads,  are  running  again,  and 
vv.e  way  or  anothtr  the  coal  mines  will  pres- 
ently be  In  operation.  No  such  mess  as  ihi.s 
is  the  final  mess  for  a  country  such  as 
America,  or  anywhere  near  the  final  one. 

The  question  Is  as  to  whether  there  is,  In 
the  White  House  and  In  the  Congress,  a 
capacity  to  be  shocked  into  action  toward  a 
permanent  ROlution.  As  matters  have  stocd, 
each  new  labor  crisis  which  has  arisen  has  re- 
sulted in  negotiations  sponsored  by  the  ad- 
ministratlonT  in  which  the  admmistration 
has  "bovght  cfl'  the  unions  by  the  greatest 
possible  concessions.  Or,  the  buying  ctT 
having  failed.  Congress  has  risen  In  one  of  its 
occasional  outbursts  of  wrath  and  put 
through  one  of  it  punitive  bills. 

That  pattern  of  action  cannot  continue 
withe  ut  national  disaster.  The  railroad 
BtriSce  and  row  the  coal  strike  have  shown 
the  cjuntry  how  unthinkable  it  is  that  we 
should  have  strike;;  in  Industries  and  uulitles 
which  must  operate  If  the  people  are  to  live, 
and  which  must  operate  If  the  Government  is 
to  make  good  its  commitments  to  the  res:  of 
the  world 

The  answer  lies  In  a  full  and  honest  codi- 
fication of  the  Nation's  labor  laws,  and  in  a 
just  allocation  of  responsibilities  as  between 
labor  and  Industry.  Nothing  less  will  be 
more  than  a  palliative.  And  in  this  revision 
of  laws  there  must  be  machinery  to  prevent 
strikes  In  operations  essential  to  all  of  us — 
a  provision  which  can  be  made  without  the 
reracalloa  of  tlie  Bill  of  Rights,  and  without. 
we  think,  the  uniform  and  the  bayonet. 

Monday  on  this  page  it  was  suggested  that 
Senator  Morse,  t  ith  bis  WLB  experience  be- 
hind him  and  with  a  consistent  record  of 
opposition  to  punitive  lcgj.«latlon.  Is  In  a 
-favorable  position  to  undertake  samething 
constructive  of  this  kind.  Certainly,  if  he 
does  oot  he  will  encounter  increasing  crltl- 
cUm  at  home;  for  there  Is  the  constant  cr,m- 
...t  liie  Senaicr,  i;  f  hiS  pc.lcct 

1  ;i  for  the  labor-.  .  .a  job.  con- 

:.:ies  himself  to  votius  "oo '  and  produces 
uu tiling  bimself. 

In  a  way,  this  is  unXair.  In  the  United 
States  Senate  there  are  appropriate  commit- 
t«es.  and  wildcat  bills  have  hard  going. 

However,  there  really  are  a  lot  of  S3nators 
and  Bcfmwntatives  In  the  Congre^  of  the 
United  States  who,  under  the  circumstances, 
could  be  rallied  to  a  program  designed  nci'.her 
for  the  unions  nor  for  the  employers,  but  for 
the  whole  people.  As  we  see  it.  the  political 
honeymoon  occasioned  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
recklets  concessions  to  the  unions  is  over. 
We  have  been  "struck"  into  a  realization  that 
the  Inevitable  end  of  this  one-sidedne?s  is 
national  paralysis.  But  we  want  the  solution 
to  be  one  which  will  be  a  permanent  solution, 
not  a  reaction  setting  up  the  conditions  for 
futtire  industrial  warfare.  And  at  the  mo- 
ment there  seems  to  be  Just  one  possible  just 
solution,  and  that  must  come  from  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  refuse  to  be  in  bondage 
to  eiiiier  side  of  the  fiohl. 


Carter  Glass 


What  the  Case  Bill  Offers  President 
Truman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Kc^^  saiUYLER  oris  bland 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVE3 
Friday,  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  S.ar  of  May  29. 
194G.  dealing  with  the  life,  character,  and 
serv.CDS  of  the  former  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia.  Hon.  Carter  Glass.  The 
educrial.  in  my  opinion,  so  accurately 
appraises  Senator  Glass'  services  and 
cul-tanding  ability  that  it  deserves  a 
permanent  place  in  the  records  of  the 
Congress.    The  editorial  follows: 

CLASS  or  VIHGINIA 

Carter  Glasis  was  born  in  a  period  when 
American  citiaens  were  debating  the  merits 
and  the  morality  of  slavery,  but  before  slavery 
had  created  the  Issues  which  set  them  at 
each  other's  throats  in  civil  war. 

He  died  within  a  few  days  after  a  President 
had  appealed  in  person  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  for  authority  temporarily  to  draft 
employers  and  employees  into  tlie  Nation  s 
service  should  their  industrial  strife  imperil 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 

His  life  thus  spanned  an  era  which  wit- 
nessed great  changes  In  the  channels  of 
thought  and  In  the  direction  of  the  spiritual 
and  materialistic  progress  of  the  people. 
More  than  80  years  of  this  life  were  spent  in 
public  office;  for  more  than  44  of  these  years 
he  represented  his  home  district  and  his 
State  as  an  influential  member  of  Congress. 

Yet  it  would  be-di£cult  to  label  Ssnator 
Glass  with  any  tag.  aa  we  so  often  do  these 
days  in  speaWnj;  of  public  men,  and  so  to 
identify  him  with  any  of  the  numerous  fac- 
tions and  sects  which  during  his  long  life 
achieved  parsing  prominence  and  then  pa^^sed 
out  of  the  picture.  He  will  be  remembered 
for  his  iudepeudenca  of  thought,  coupled 
with  a  moral  courage  and  sureness  of  purpose 
which  left  him  a  free  agent,  beholden  to  no 
one.  He  belongs  In  that  select  group  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  our  history  who  have 
regarded  public  office  as  a  responsibility 
rather  than  as  a  reward. 

He  did  not  weigh  his  obligation  to  his  con- 
stituency in  terras  of  patronage  or  allerlance 
to  prevailing  fancies.  He  sav/  his  obll-iatlon 
iis  an  untraramcled  duty  to  follow  the  course 
which  seemed  to  him  In  the  public  Interest. 
It  is  to  the  honor  cf  his  State  that  Its  voters 
retained  him  in  office  year  after  year  because 
their  faith  in  his  Integrity  and  ablilty  cut- 
weighed  occasional  displeasure  over  his  de- 
cisions. Age  and  Illness.  In  his  final  days, 
reduced  his  presence  in  the  Senate  to  that 
of  a  shadow.  What  many  critics  of  this 
fictional  incumbency  failed  to  r.f  predate  was 
the  depth  of  his  constituency's  respect  frr 
the  tradition  which  merely  his  name  kept 
alive. 

Sometimes  a  man's  death  ralsjs  him  to  the 
stature  of  a  giant  because  of  the  merit  we 
attach  to  things  that  are  gone.  But  there 
was  a  quality  about  Glass  of  Virginia,  in  his 
upright  independence,  which  looms  large  to- 
day because  it  hns  become  increasingly  rare. 
He  followed  politics  as  an  avocation,  in  the 
custom  of  many  Virginia  gentlemen  who  pre- 
ceded him.  It  was  an  avocation  dedicated  to 
principle.  It  scorned  passing  popularity  and 
angrily  rejected  that  form  of  political  servi- 
tude which  adopts  a  known  course  of  action 
for  any  set  of  circumstances.  We  need  more 
men  in  public  office  today  who  might  know 
the  freedom  to  foiiow  one's  conscience  that 
Senator  Class  valued  above  eveijthlng  else. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH   D.^KCTA  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  31.  194ii  1 

Mr.  CASE  of  S^uth  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  r.mid  all  the  speculation  on 
v.iiat  the  President  of  the  United  States 
msy  do  with  H.  R.  4903  which  has  now 
bsen  passed  in  final  form  by  both  House.'? 
of  the  CpDRress,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it 
may  be  helpful  to  point  out  the  high 
points  in  the  bill  that  is  going  down  to 
the  White  House  and  to  set  forth  how  the 
principal  features  of  the  bill  meet  Presi- 
dential objectives. 

As  I  have  read  the  various  statements 
made  about  the  bill.  I  have  bsen  amazed 
to  see  how  inaccurate  are  seme  of  the  im- 
pressions as  to  its  actual  contents.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  President  will  v;ant 
to  base  his  action  on  what  is  r.ctually  in 
the  bill,  rather  than  what  someone  says 
about  it. 

So,  I  shall  list  the  outstanding  things 
which  the  bill  does,  in  the  hope  that  this 
may  help  to  clear  the  atmosphere. 

FIRST.   OtrrUNE  OF  THE  EII.L 

There  are  12  sections  in  the  bill  in  the 
form  finally  passed.    By  topics  they  are: 

Section  1:  Declaration  of  obj^ctives. 

Section  2:  Definitions. 

Section  3:  Pu'olic  policy;  responsibil- 
ity of  employer  and  employee  to  settle 
differences  without  interrupting  free 
flow  of  commerce. 

Section  4:  Federal  Mediation  Board; 
its  composition. 

Section  5:  Functions  of  Mediation 
Board. 

Section  6:  Emergency  commissions; 
fact  finding  for  public  utilities. 

Section  7:  Inteifei-ence  with  trade  and 
commerce — Hcbbs  antiiacketeering  bill. 

Section  8:  Welfare  trust  f-ands. 

Section  9:  Supervisory  employees. 

Section  10:  S'uits  r.gainst  labor  organ-j 
izsXiorv,,  making  contracts  mutually 
binding.  ! 

S3ction  11:  S3ccndary  boycotts,  deal-l 
inc  al.sn  with  jurisdictional  disputes  andj 
sympathy  .«trikes.  i 

Section  12:  M'scellancous  provisions 
relating  to  u:<e  of  information  files,  sta-| 
tistical  records,  and  other  faciiities  of  the) 
Department  of  Labor  Mediatio.i  Baard. 

•WHAT  TliE  CASE  BILL  DOES 

First.  It  establishes  machinery  for  the 
mediation  of.  industrial  disputes — sec- 
tions 2.  3,  4,  and  5:  Mediation  is  not  con- 
ciliation —  appeasement  —  nor  arbitra- 
tion—settlement by  a  referee — but  may 
utilize  these  methods  by  agreement  of 
the  parties.  Mediation  is  an  effort  to 
find  the  common  ground  of  justice  be- 
tween the  parties  to  a  dispute  and  to 
lead  th?m  to  it,  coming  in  as  the  equal 
friend  cf  both. 

The  machinery  for  the  Mediation 
Board  is  tliat  cf  the  language  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  It  follows  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Pres'dent  Truman  in  his  special 
message  cf  December  3,  1945,  by  adapt - 
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ing  the  general  principles  imderlying  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  as  did  the  original 
version  of  the  bill  as  introduced  in  the 
House. 

As  recommended  by  the  President  in 
his  special  message,  the  mediation  sec- 
tions in  both  House  and  Senate  versions 
proposed  that  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee be  required  to  continue  for  a  lim- 
ited time  under  existing  wages  And  work- 
ing rules  while  the  mediation  procedure 
attempts  to  solve  the  questions  at  issue. 

The  only  point  at  which  a  divergence 
from  the  suggestions  of  the  President 
can  be  noted  is  that  he  assumed  the 
Mediation  Board  vvculd  be  under  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Congress  proposes 
that  the  Board  be  in  the  Department  for 
housekeeping  purposes,  but  makes  the 
Board  itself  independent,  as  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  independent  while 
established  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  or  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  Tariff  Commission 
are  independent.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  name  the  five  members  of 
the  Board,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  may  remove  them  for 
neglect  of  duty,  inefficiency,  or  mal- 
feasance. 

The  President  can  hardly  veto  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  its  form  places  the 
appointive  power  for  the  Board  in  his 
own  hands  rather  than  in  those  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Second.  It  authorizes  the  creation  of 
emergency  fact-finding  boards  in  public 
utilities  where  rates  are  fixed  by  some 
governmental  agency  and  where  a  sub- 
stantial interruption  of  "an  essential 
monopolized  service"  is  necessary  in  the 
public  interest — section  6. 

This  is  directly  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  in  his  special 
message  to  Congress,  except  that  €ub- 
pena  powers  are  not  granted,  but  ob- 
viously the  pertinent  records  in  utilities 
whose  rates  are  fixed  by  a  Government 
body  are  already  available.  The  fact- 
finding beard  is  not  given  arbitrary  pow- 
ers, but  as  the  President  said  in  his 
message: 

The  parties  would  not  be  legally  bound  to 
accept  the  findings  or  follow  the  recommen- 
dations •  •  »  but  •  •  •  the  result, 
I  am  sure,  would  be  that  In  most  cases  both 
Bides  would  accept  the  recommendations. 

President  Truman  further  said: 

The  procedure  should   be  used  sparingly 
and  only  when  the  national  public  Interest 
.   requires  it. 

So  he  could  hardly  veto  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  fact-finding  is  limited  to 
public  utility  disputes  of  an  essential 
monopolized  service  and  where  the 
Board  determines  that  public  interest 
warrants  the  creation  by  the  President 
of  an  emergency  commission. 

Tliird.  It  provides  some  restrictions  on 
secondary  boycotts,  sympathy  strikes 
and  jurisdictional  disputes — sections  7 
and  11. 

In  opening  the  labor-management 
conference  which  he  called  in  Washing- 
ton, November  5, 1945,  President  Truman 
said: 

Some  substitute  must  be  found  for  ju- 
risdictional strikes.  Business  cannot  stop. 
•  life  and  property  Just  cannot  be  endan- 
gered, merely  because  of  some  Internal  dis- 
agreement    between     factions     of       labor. 


•  *  •  There  can  be  no  moral  or  eco- 
nomic justification  for  stopping  production 
while  rival  organizations  contend  with  each 
other. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  is  the  so-called 
Hobbs  antiracketeering  bill  which  makes 
the  definitions  of  robbery  and  extortion 
apply,  if  such  be  the  case,  even  though 
the  robbery  and  extortion  take  place  on 
the  puDlic  highway  or  elsewhere  and  in- 
volve taking  one's  property  without  his 
consent  or  taking  with  his  consent  if  that 
consent  was  obtained  by  violence  or 
threat  of  personal  injury.  The  section 
specifically  disclaims  any  impairment  of 
the  Korris-LaGuardia  Act  and  lays  down 
ordinary  jail  and  fine  penalties  if  an  ac- 
tual felony  is  committed. 

Section  II  of  the  bill  brings  conspiracy 
in  labor  and  agricultural  organizations 
under  the  Clayton  Act.  which  forbids  un- 
lawful -estraints  of  trade  and  monopolies 
if  the  conspiracy  by  strikes  or  violence 
seeks  to  lequire  one  employer  to  cease 
using  the  products  of  another — rival 
union,  for  fxamplc — or  to  require  one 
employer  to  deal  with  a  particular  labor 
organization  or  to  combine  in  fixing  of 
prices,  distributing  of  territory,  or  gener- 
ally to  engage  in  the  monopolistic  activi- 
ties forbidden  to  bu.siness. 

The  section  specifically  provides  that 
this  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent 
lebor  or  agricultural  associations  from 
joining  or  combining  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

So  these  sections,  too.  directly  seek  to 
answer  the  need  voiced  by  the  President, 
and  no  one  should  object  to  them  imless 
he  believes  that  robbery,  extortion,  and 
conspiracy  to  compel  recognition  of  one 
union  as  against  another  or  to  engage 
in  monopolistic  practices  forbidden  to 
business  generally  are  all  right  when 
engaged  in  by  a  labor  or  agricultural 
organization. 

Fourth.  It  legalizes  contributions  by 
employers  to  an  employee  welfare  fund 
if  the  fund  is  operated  as  a  trust,  with 
annual  audit  and  public  report,  and  if 
those  who  contribute  to  it  have  a  voice 
in  its  management. 

Contrary,  to  the  general  impression, 
not  the  Case  bill,  nor  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, which  is  section  8  of  the  Case  bill, 
but  the  Wagner  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  forbids  contributions  of  money 
by  employers  to  labor  organizations. 
That  is  the  law  today.  The  Byrd  amend- 
ment in  the  Case  bill  opens  the  door  to 
welfare  funds  as  indicated. 

The  Wagner  Act  in  section  8  says: 

It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an 
employer  •  •  •  to  dominate  •  •  • 
any  labor  organl2ation  or  contribute  finan- 
cial or  other  support  to  It. 

The  Case  bill  says  it  is  all  right  for  an 
employer  to  contribute  financial  support 
to  "a  trust  fund  established  by  such  rep- 
resentative— labor  organization — for  the 
sole  and  exclusive  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployees, their  families  and  dependents" 
if  the  payments  are  held  in  trust  to  pay 
for  medical  or  hospital  care,  pensions, 
injury  and  illness  compensation,  disabil- 
ity, sickness  and  life  insurance,  and  so 
forth,  and  if  employers  and  employees 
are  equally  represented  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fund  and  there  is  an  annual 
audit  and  the  results  of  that  audit  are 


available   for   itispection   by   Interested 
parties. 

And  the  sanctity  of  the  fund  is  pro- 
tected by  making  violations  of  the  sec- 
tion subject  to  a  restraining  order  by  In- 
junction.   That  is  the  only  place  where 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  creates  the 
power  of  injunction — the  protection  of 
the  trust  welfare  fund,  obviously  in  the 
interest  of  the  employees  as  much  or 
more  as  in  the  interest  of  the  employer. 
.    The  Lewis  soft-coal  agreement  with 
the   Goveriunent    embraces    a    welfare 
fund  within  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
joint  management  of  the  fund  to  which 
bcth  employer  and  employee  contribute. 
Without  the  provisions  in  the  Case  bill 
this  fund  would  seem  to  be  illegal  under 
the  Wagner  Act.     It  would  appear  that 
the  President  would  want  the  bill  to  be- 
come law  in  order  to  make  legal  the  wel- 
fare-fund   provisions    in    the    soft-coal 
agreement  which  he  has  approved. 

Sixth.  It  establishes  mutual  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  coUective- 
bargining  contract  when  made  by  mak- 
ing unions  suable  as  an  entity;  employ- 
ers already  are  liable. 

This  provision  is  in  direct  response  to 
a  need  expressed  by  President  Truman 
when  he  addressed  the  opening  session 
of  his  labor-management  conference  in 
Washington  November  5.  1945.  and  said: 

We  shall  have  to  find  methods  not  only  ^ 
of  peaceful  negotiation  of  labor  contracts 
but  also  of  Insuring  industrial  peace  for  the 
lifetime  of  such  contracts.  Contracts  jonce 
made  should  be  lived  up  to,  and  should  be 
changed  only  in  the  manner  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties.  If  we  expect  confidence  in 
agreements  made,  there  must  be  respon- 
sibility and  Integrity  on  both  sides  In  carry- 
ing them  out. 

The  President  will  not  veto  the  bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  gives  him  what  he 
asked  for. 

Seventh.  It  clarifies  the  situation  on 
foremen's  unions  by  providing  that  while 
supervisory  employees  may  become  or  re- 
main members  of  labor  unions,  those  who 
have  the  authority  of  hiring,  firing  or  fix- 
ing wages  in  the  interest  of  the  employer 
may  not  be  the  representative  of  general 
employee  organizations  in  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

In  all  of  his  recommendations  on  the 
subject.  President  Truman  has  stressed 
the  importance  of  facilitating  and 
strengthening  the  processes  of  collective 
bargaining.  It  is  fundamental  that  a 
representative  cannot  sit  on  both  sides 
of  the  table.  As  NLR3  member  Gerald 
Reilly  has  pointed  out: 

In  order  for  a  foreman  to  function  prop- 
erly, he  must  be  respected  •  •  •  and 
Just  how  can  he  be  respected  or  even  trusted, 
when  he  Is  In  the  position  of  playing  two 
ends  against  the  middle?  In  the  position  cf 
serving  two  masters  at  one  time? 

In  testimony  before  the  S3nate  com- 
mittee. February  23,  1946.  President  Wil- 
liam Green,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  agreed  that  foremen  are  a  part 
of  management  and  said  that  the  line  of 
distinction  should  be  drawn — minority 
report,  page  19. 

Surely  the  President  will  not  veto  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  draws  the  line 
of  distinction  at  those  who  in  the  interest 
of  the  employer  are  charged  with  hiring. 


,    j*v    ^.   "T    ^-^  ^-^   • 
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iifing,  and  flx'ng  of  wages,  while  permit- 
tirx^them  to  become  or  remain  as  indi- 
vidual members  of  thei  •  unions  but  with- 
out right  to  act  as  employee  representa- 
tives in  the  making  of  working  contracts. 

And  that  is  the  bill. 

On  what  grounds  could  the  President 
veto  it  or  want  to  do  so?  Most  of  it  he 
has  asked  for  directly  or  indirectly. 
Will  he  reject  it  in^'urrier  to  make  a  pka 
of  necessity  for  an  even  sterner  measure 
wiih  powers  of  property  seizure  and  man- 
power draft,  on  emergency  grounds?  In 
his  special  message  to  the  Congress.  De- 
cember 3,  1946.  the  President  said: 

It  vas  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting 
avay  aa  soon  &s  passible  from  some  of  the 
wartime  powers  and  controls  that  the  re- 
cent National  Labor-Management  conference 
was  called  In  Washington.  Instead  of  re- 
taining in  the  Federal  Government  the  power 
over  wages  and  labor  agreements  and  In- 
dustrial relatton»  which  a  global  war  made 
necessary — 

And  so  forth.  And  in  the  same  mcs- 
.^ape.  he  recalled  his  words  opening  that 
conference  when  he  had  said: 

I  hope  that  I  can  give  up  the  President's 
wartime  powers  as  scon  as  possible,  so  that 
management  and  labor  can  a^nin  have  the 
full  and  undivided  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding the  produ"tlon  that  we  must  have 
to  safeguard  our  domestic  economy  and  otir 
leadership  in  international  affairs. 

Will  he  now  veto  a  bill  that  carries  out 
his  positive  recommendations  in  order  to 
hang  on  to  or  establish  even  greater 
Presidential  wartime  powers?  It  is 
Inconceivable! 

It  may  be  that  opponents  of  the  bill 
originally  created  a  bad  atmosphere  by 
shouting  "vicious,"  "drastic,"  and  so 
forth.  But  that  has  changed  and  the 
inteUigence  of  the  country,  shocked  into 
action  by  the  prospect  of  chaos  and  an- 
archy, has  taken  a  look  at  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  itself,  and  is  now  a^king  for 
its  approval. 

And  It  is  my  personal  opinion  th»t 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  wants  this 
bill  to  become  law  and  provide  him  with 
tools  that  will  help  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  day. 


Children  Love  Communists 


-     EXTENSION  OP  REIVIARKS    ' 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNEniCLT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaj.  May  31.  194S 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Thursday.  May  23,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Russia  and  world  famine: 

KZCONVERSION   A  LA  tXraS*- 

Rending  the  E»aily  Worker  In  this  period  of 
reconversion  from  war  to  what  is  hopefully 
called  peace  is  sometimes  an  amusing,  oc- 
casionally a  puzzling,  but  always  a  heart- 
warming experience.  Tlie  other  day,  for 
example,  there  was  an  article  headed  "A  mean 
woman."  In  which  a  3-year-oId  gtrl  with  a 
"strange  lock  In  her  wonderful  face."  under- 
v.cnt  an  ordeal  of  New  York  Red  Baiting.  In 


an  unfortunate  encounter  on  the  street  wlih 
a  "warped  and  twisted"  old  woman  with  a 
"heartful  of  hate."  who  didn't  like  Com- 
munists. The  bymbolism  may  be  familiar  to 
these  acquainted  with  prewar  literature  on 
the  decadence  of  a  "warped  and  twisted"  old 
American  civilization,  as  ojjposed  to  a 
strange  and  wonderful  wave  cf  the  future. 

•So. '  the  Dally  Worker  writer  went  on. 
"we  explained  to  the  little  girl  about  Com- 
munists and  how  they  love  children  beyond 
everything  else,  and  are  flghting  to  make 
everything  gocd  for  them.  And  the  little 
girl  said.  'And  no  mere  cIN'.lcIren  going  hunsry 
In  Europe?"  •  •  •  the  little  girl  started 
singing  •  •  •  'I  love  Communists,'  and 
then,  "go  away,  you  meat,  woman    " 

On  the  day  this  more  or  leis  subtle  prop- 
aganda appeared,  th?  D-iily  Worker  consisted 
of  12  pa^e.^.  S  columns  each,  but  a  very  care- 
ful search  therein  has  failed  to  discover  any 
mention  cf  the  news  published  that  morn- 
ing In  this  and  otlicr  newspapers  to  the 
effect  that  Generalissimo  Stalin  had  rejected 
Presldeni  Truman's  request  for  Soviet  Rus- 
sia to  cot-perate  with  the  UnUed  Slates  and 
Great  Britain  In  feeding  the  hungry  people 
of  less  fortunate  countries,  because  the  ap- 
peal "came  too  late."  This  despite  Premier 
Stalin's  recent  agreement  to  send  cOO.OOO  tons 
of  wheat  to  France  Just  before  the  elections 
In  which  the  French  Communists  failed  to 
put  over  a  constitution  that  might  have 
facilitated  their  seizure  of  power. 

It  warms  the  cockles  of  the  heart  to  feel 
that  those  little  children  in  Europe  who  "love 
Communists'"  will  not  go  hungry.  Go  away, 
you  mean  woman,  and  all  your  antitotali- 
tarlan  breed  of  truths,  freedoms,  Justices  and 
charities  for  all  and  malices  toward  none.  Do 
not  expect  food  from  us,  because  we  love 
children  beyond  everything  else — that  Is, 
children  who  "love  Communists. "  But  what 
is  the  world  reconverting  to?  Food  for  party 
members  only,  and  elsewhere  universal 
hatred  and  the  Inevitable  road  to  another 
war?  Or  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  to  all 
men? 


Rlr.  Whitney's  $47,000,000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  threat  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Whitney, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  that  he  is  to  spend  the  entire 
resources  of  that  union  to  defeat  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  306  Congressmen 
■who  voted  for  the  antistrike  leeislation 
recommended  by  President  Truman  has 
brought  further  condemnation  upon  the 
head  of  this  labor  leader,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  bring  the  cause  of  labor  into 
disfavor. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  its  issue  of 
May  28.  has  an  editorial  which  in  a  very 
pertinent  way  presents  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Whitney's  boast,  and.  under  leave 
granted,  same  is  submitted  herev.ith: 

MR.   WHITNEY'S   $4  7,000,000 

Mr.  A.  F.  Whitney,  president  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  RaUroad  Trainmen.  Is  revealing 
himself  to  be  a  consistently  poor  Judge  of 
public  opinion.  "This  is  certainly  true  of  his 
remark  that  "we  are  the  richest  labor  organi- 
zation" and  his  reported  declaration  that  his 
union  will  use  the  whole  •47000.000  in  its 
treasiu^.  if  need  be.  to  defeat  President  Tru- 


man if  he  runs  for  reelection .  What  docs  Mr. 
Whitney  think  the  effect  on  public  cpinun 
would  be  if  the  president  of  General  Motors 
or  tht  chairn.au  of  United  States  Steel  an-  . 
noimced  ttal  "we  are  the  richest  corporatit  n 
an-J  v.e  intend  to  spend  ev3ry  cent  we  have 
to  heat  the  President?"  The  effect  would  ae 
P'^ec;seiy  what  it  has  been  In  the  care  cf 
Mr  Whitney's  own  rc:rark:  to  turn  sentiment 
In  the  President's  favor,  becatise  the  Amc:  i- 
can  people  do  not  like  large  boasts  of  weal.h 
and  power,  and  larpe  threats  to  use  them  lo 
ur.ve  public  men  out  of  office. 

In  point  of  fact,  what  good  reason  has  *!r. 
Whitney  to  believe  that  Injustice  has  bt:n 
d>ne  him?  The  ca^e  of  his  union  recolv;d 
loiiK  and  cnrc'ul  consideration  under  the 
R.il.w.iy  Lahf  r  Act.  W^cn  negotiations  urcler 
that  statute  ended  in  deadlock,  the  Presiilcnt 
appointed  a  fact-finding  beard  which  awarded 
hic.  Will mey's  union  a  subst^intial  incredse 
from  ti  e  already  high  level  of  vyages  whith 
had  mad'  It,  In  Mr.  V7hitney's  own  woi '3. 
"the  richest  lr>bnr  orgarizatlon."  When  this 
failed  to  snttsfy  Mr.  Whitney,  the  President 
then  overruled  his  own  fact-findirg  boa  d, 
compromised  his  own  issue  and  oITered  Mr. 
Whitney  something  mcr3.  And  when  even 
this  was  Jud[:cd  to  be  not  enough,  it  was  Mr. 
Wiiituey's  own  decision  that  called  the  str  ke 
that  paralyzed  tho  business  and  threatcr  ed 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  country.  It  \;as 
not  the  Truman  adminl-stratlon  that  stir  cd 
the  country  to  protest.    It  was  Mr.  Whitr.ey. 

Mr.  Whitney  has,  amon^  other  things,  given 
a  perfect  example  of  why  a  so-cnlled  weir^ri 
fund  of  other  millions  should  not  be  plnc:d 
unconditionally  In  the  hands  c^f  Mr.  Lewis. 


Herbert  Hoover  and  Fairine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     \ 

or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNECnCtrt 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  le.ive 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  :he 
Record.  I  wl.sh  to  include  two  editorials 
on  the  subject  of  Herbert  Clark  Hoover 
and  his  attempt  to  feed  the  children  of 
the  world: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Hay 
19.  19461 

THESE    DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
It  ought  to  mean  something  to  an  Am^-rl- 
can  that  his  country  Is  asking  for  no  bcity. 
May'ce  it  is  sentimentality.     Maybe  It  wo  Jld 
be  pocd  business  to  strip  the  countries  we 
occi;py,  to  destroy  the  economy  of  the  peo- 
ple. 10  move  our  foodstuffs. 
But  we  do  not  do  that. 
The  Mergcnthau   plan   proposed   that  wa 
should,  at  any  rate,  lor  Germany,  reduce  tl.at 
country  to  the  lowest  standards  of  living  of 
E'urope. 

But  we  have  not  done  that  even  In  cur 
zone  In  Germany.  We  have  not  done  it  In 
Japan.     We  have  not  done  It  anywhere. 

We  fight  but  we  do  not  steal.  Genghis 
Khan  Is, not  our  model.  We,  the  capitalists, 
continue  to  give.  Maybe  It  is  smarter  to 
take  than  to  give,  but  It  goes  against  cur 
grain  to  be  that  smart. 

We  cannot  pick  the  bones  of  starving 
people,  even  If  those  people  were  our  oppo- 
nents In  war.  We  defeat  but  we  do  not  con- 
quer: we  can  deliver  a  knock-out  blow  and 
shake  hands  afterward. 

And  that  leads  to  the  phenomenon  cf 
Herbert  Hoover.    On  August  10  Jje  will   be 
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72  years  old.     He  has  Just  circumnavigated 
the  earth  in  an  Army  transport  plane. 

He  was  called  to  serve,  and  age  not- 
withstanding, he  entered  upon  a  mission  of 
love  and  service. 

He  has  visited  every  country  In  Europe  and 
Asia  where  children  starve,  and  he  has 
brought  the  hope  of  a  slice  of  bread  and  a 
bowl  of  soup. 

Ma^be  he  only  offered  a  hope — but  that  is 
mo.-e  thpn  these  big-eyed  hungry  Infants 
dared  to  dream  possible. 

And  having  brought  back  facts  and  figures, 
he  enters  upon  another  mission  and  ordeal. 
He  becomes  the  beagar.  the  universal  bet^gar. 
He  begs  of  us  a  slight  forbearance,  a  slight 
reductiop  of  waste,  a  slight  sacrifice  of  a  sur- 
feited appetite. 

And  then  again  he  will  fly  through  the  air 
to  South  American  countries  to  beg  them  to 
save  the  descendants  cf  their  European  for- 
bears from  starvation 

He  will  succeed  In  South  America.  He  will 
succeed  In  the  A'gentlne. 

For  Hoover  employs  no  authority  but  pity, 
no  power  but  charity,  no  claim  but  love. 
And  no  civilized  person  can  resist  pity,  char- 
ity, and  love. 

These  missions  of  Herbert  Hoover  may 
shorten  his  days.  He  comes  of  a  Quaker 
breed  that  never  believed  war  right,  yet 
alwcys  went  to  v/ar  to  serve  Its  victims. 

The  Quaker  could  not  withhold  a  bread 
card  from  a  woman  or  child  who  happened 
to  be  born  in  the  wrong  country  at  the  wrung 
time,  nor  could  he  ask  a  babe  the  nature  of 
Its  pDlitical  affiliations. 

The  Quaker  gives;  he  does  not  mix  politics 
and  charity.     He  does  not  aek  a  return. 

And  so  Herbert  Hoover.  American,  spends 
his  old  age  flghting  death  by  starvation. 
What  a  blessed  old  age  for  any  man.  What 
a  blessing  is  a  country  that  in  a  few  months 
foigets  hatred  and  feeds  its  enemies. 

Maybe  all  this  is  sentimental  emotionalism 
to  the  materialistic  dialectician  who  reasons 
only  from  "scientific'"  facts,  but  v.e  Amerl- 
cants  are  not  "scientific."  We  are  tradition- 
alists— and  our  traditions  are  based  upon 
such  expressions  of  the  human  spirit  as  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Psalms,  the  strug- 
gles of  Job  with  truth,  the  beatitudes  of  Jesus 
Chitst. 

Who  can  say  that  we  are  wrong?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  little  bey  who  is  puzzled  by  the 
pangs  of  a  gnawing  hunger,  by  the  soft  bones 
of  rickets,  by  the  parched  mouth  of  bitter- 
ness. 

That  child  cannot  und?rstand  that  he  Is 
a  warring  power  and  that  the  peace-loving 
nations  are  taking  it  out  on  him.  Nor  can 
he  understand  that  democracy  demands  that 
he  is  to  live  his  years  with  a  warped  brain 
and  a  twisted  scul 

Nor  can  any  American,  really.  If  Herbert 
Hoover  has  accomplished  nothing  else  that 
is  noteworthy  In  his  long  life,  this  he  has 
done:  He  has.  In  the  years  when  his  head 
is  gray  and  the  bones  grew  weary,  when  most 
men  retire  to  peace  and  reminiscence,  be- 
come to  all  who  are  hungry  and  helpless  the 
American  messenger  of  the  God  of  pity, 
charity,  and  love-  America's  answer  to  the 
cry  of  the  hungry  it  still :  Love  thy  neighbor — 
even  thy  enemy — as  thyself. 

I  From  the  New  York  Sunday  Mirror, 
May  19.  1946] 

A  VOLUNTARY  TRIEtTTE 

In  these  days  when  nations  wrangle  over 
booty  and  chlldron  die  of  starvation,  when 
an  iron  curtain  blinds  half  of  Europe  while 
men  are  driven  into  slavery.  Americans  wit- 
ness a  spectacle  of  the  Golden  Rtile  In  prac- 
tice. 

Herbert  Hoover,  who  In  August  will  cele- 
brate. God  willing,  his  seventy-second  birth- 
day, has  returned  to  his  country  from  a  serv- 
ice of  loving  kindness  and  charity  which 
would  have  taxed  the  physical  strength  and 
noral  ccurage  of  a  younger  man. 


He  has  girdled  the  earth  In  a  mission  of 
falih  and  Icve. 

Flying  the  air.  he  has  visited  every  coun- 
try v.here  starvation  rides  herd  upon  men, 
women,  and  children. 

He  has  witnessea  the  horror  and  terror  of 
hunger  and  has  heard  the  wail  of  little  chil- 
dren who  know  not  why  ihey  mu?t  suffer  for 
the  sins  and  stupidities  of  their  elders. 

He  reports  to  headquarters  like  a  good 
sold'cr  and  prepares  to  leave  on  yet  another 
m  ssion  of  passionate  love  of  mankind. 

He   has   asked   no   child   whether   he   was 
frl°nd  or  foe. 
•   Ke  has  asked  only:  "Are  you  hungry?" 

He  has  promised  only  that  Americans  will 
voluntarily  try  to  save  human  life. 

That  Is  the  symbol  of  American  greatness. 

V.'e  come  net  like  the  horsemen  of  the 
apocalypse:  we  come  humbly  to  bring  gifts 
to  God's  children  who  are  hungry. 

And  those  who  eat  cake  and  complain  of 
the  lack  of  this  and  that  need  only  think  of 
th  s  American,  pass?d  three  score  and  ten. 
entitled  to  the  pains  and  aches  and  com- 
forts of  old  age.  who  accepted  a  mission,  mote 
suited  physically  for  youth,  that  all  men 
might  know  that  America  harbors  no  hate, 
knows  only  pity,  seeks  only  Justice. 

If  Christianity  has  any  meaning  at  all  In 
th  s  world  of  confusion,  herein  lies  Its  mean- 
ing and  its  example. 

Herbert  Hoover  is  opposed  to  goodness  by 
force.  He  Is  opposed  to  further  rationing  as 
unnecessary  and  un-American. 

He  appeals  to  the  American  pcKjple  to  do 
voluntarily  what  others  may  only  do  by  fore?. 

Shall  we  prove  him  wrong? 

If  e^'ery  American  will  voluntarily  eat  no 
wheat  products  at  three  meals  a  week,  chil- 
dren the  world  over  will  share  our  bread 

We  who  have  so  much  are  asked  to  give  so 
lit.l.\ 

We  who  hav*  oranges  and  tomatoes  and 
green  vegetables  and  meat  are  asked  only 
to  forego  cake  three  times  a  week. 

We  who  consume  thousands  of  calories  a 
day  of  ice  cream  and  candles  and  fresh  fruits 
are  asked  to  give  up  a  few  slices  of  bread. 

Can   anyone  refuse? 

"The  child  of  misery,  baptized  In  tears," 
calls  to  us.  and  shall  we  not  heed  the  call 
in  a  sacrifice  so  trifling  to  us,  so  fulfilling 
to  him? 

"But  Jesus  called  them  unto  Him,  and  said. 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me.  and 
forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  Is  the  kingdom 
of  God.  " 

America  will  rcsponJ  to  this  appeal  for 
voluntary  aid.  What  is  asked  is  not  dollars, 
not  money,  not  contributions. 

What  is  asked  Is  forbearance,  self-control, 
kindliness. 

Today,  set  aside  a  slice  of  bread  to  be  eaten 
tomorrow.  Set  it  aside  physically,  as  a  re- 
minder and  a  symbol  that  Americans  can 
share  with  an  absent  guest. 


John  Buell  Snyder 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1946 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  John  Buell  Sntdeb.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon.  John 
Buell  Snyder  for  a  great  many  years  was 
chairman  of  the  Military  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  well. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  high 
principles  and  devoted  to  his  work. 

I  wis";  to  extend  to  his  people  and  his 
family  my  sincerest  and  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 


The  Life  Story  of  Joseph  Medill  Patterson 


EXTEIxSICN  OF  REMARKS 
or      • 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  i  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5  > .  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  May  22.  I  attended  a  very 
impre.s.«:ive  funeral  ceremony  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery.  The  occasion 
was  the  burial  of  Capt.  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson.  Ke  was  buried  at  the  foot  or 
on  the  approach  leading  to  the  Tcmb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier. 

I  regard  Captain  Patterson  as  one  of 
America's  great  citizens.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  education  and  position,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  in  1916.  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
noncommissioned  officer  before  World 
War  I.  He  was  a  captain  commanding 
a  company  at  the  close  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  story  of 
Captain  Patterson's  life,  as  printed  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Paiteeeon  Life  Stort 

Joseph  Medill  Patterson  was  the  eldest  of 
a  family  trio  of  publishers  whose  exploits, 
leadership,  and  genius  for  success  made  his- 
tory in  twentieth-century  Journalism. 

In  an  eventful  lifetime  Patterson  achieved 
recognition  as  novelist,  playwright,  legisla- 
tor, administrator,  war  correspondent,  sol- 
dier, and  editor.  * 

But  his  name  will  live  with  that  of  the 
New  York  News,  of  which  he  was  founder 
and  president — a  unique  publishing  enter- 
prise he  Inspired  to  tremendous  success  by 
Journalistic  brilliance  am'  strength  of  person- 
ality. 

NOTED    MEMBER   Or    NOTED   rAMU.T 

The  captain  or  J.  M.  P..  or  l/ir.  Patterson 
as  he  preferred  to  be  called,  was  a  noted 
member  of  noted  publishing  families — the 
Medllls.  McCormlcks,  and  Pattersons.  Sur- 
viving members  of  the  famous  trio  are  his 
Bister.  Eleanor  M.  Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Times- Hera  Id,  and  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Patterson,  of  Scotch -Irish  descent,  was 
born  in  Chicago,  January  6.  1879.  a  son 
of  Robert  W.  and  Elinor  Medill  Patterson. 
The  newspaper  saga  of  the  Pattersons  and 
McCormlcks  had  started  half  a  century  ear- 
lier with  the  founding  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une by  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Medill.  whose 
newspaper  came  to  prominence  while  bat- 
tling in  support  of  Lincoln  In  the  ClvU  War 
era. 

GOES  FEOU   COLLEGE  TO  WAI 

The  heritage  of  the  elder  MsdlU  passed 
through  his  two  daughters.  EHlnor  and  Kath- 
erlne,  to  their  chUdren.  Elinor  was  the 
mother  of  the  two  publishers,  Joacph  and 
Eleanor     Patterson.       Katherine     was     the 
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mother  of  Colonel  McCormlck  and  the  late 
Medill  McCormlck.  who  left  a  newspaper 
caret r  to  become  a  United  States  Senator. 

The  future  edltcr  cf  the  News  attended 
Gro.on  from  1693  until  his  graduation  In 
1CC6.  Ke  entered  Yale  In  1E97  and  was  grad- 
v.-.tjd  with  a  tac*ielor  cf  arts  degree  In  1901. 
He  loft  Y?le  In  1?00  to  b-  a  war  correspond- 
ent In  China,  where  the  Bo.ver  uprising  had 
•acembied  an  aiUed  force  of  American. 
British.  Japanese.  French,  and  Italian  troops 
to  rcfcue  forolgncrj  imprisoned  in  Tientsin 
and  the  hgation  quarter  of  Peking.  He  re- 
turned from  Chin:\  to  complete  his  course  at 
Yal3. 

Th«  year  aft*r  h!s  graduation  from  Ya'e, 
P?.nerfon  married  Alice  Higinbotham.  cf  Chi- 
cago. They  were  divorced  at  Waukegan,  HI., 
June  10.  191*8.  On  July  5.  1938.  Patterson 
n'.arrled  Miss  Mary  Klug,  women's  editor  of 
tl  e  Newm  j»n<1  fiction  editor  ol  the  Tnbune- 
Ni         "  .'.     She   survives   him,   as   do 

ih;  s— Mrs.  Donald  W.  Baker.  Mtj. 

Harry  C.Ui{geahelm,  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Fat- 
te.Esn  Revive — and  a  son,  James,  a  West  Point 
grudratc. 

Patterson  won  Ms  spurs  with  the  Tribune 
long  before  his  triumph  with  the  News. 
Pricr  to  and  durin-j  his  Tribune  days,  he 
stiuck  out  Into  the  literary,  political,  and 
mlliiary  Qelds.  each  time  was  success.  But 
tradition,  talent,  and  temperament  repeat- 
edly drew  him  b.?ck  to  his  destiny  as  one  of 
the  ablest  publishers  of  the  century. 

CXUXSION    INTO    POLmCS 

He  had  Joined  the  Tribune  staff  upon  leav- 
ing Yale,  but  in  19C3  he  made  an  excursion 
Into  politics  and  was  elected  to  the  Illinois 
House  o?  Rcpresentatlveo.  He  was  present 
at  stirring  legislative  events  that  Included 
a  riot  by  the  assembly  against  the  grip  on 
the  legislature  then  held  by  "Bess"  Charles 
TJ-son.  traction  magnate  and  later  donor  of 
the  Y?rkes  Ot.servat^ry. 

In  190^6  Patterson  was  commissioner  of 
puclic  works  in  the  Chicago  city  government, 
a  job.  he  performed  with  a  vigor  and  inde- 
pendence unusual  in  municipal  affairs,  to  the 
dl-may  of  spoilsmen.  Incompetents,  and 
crooked  contrrctcrs. 

He  took  a  short  course  In  agriculture  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  In  the  winter  of 
19C6-7.  Patterson  worked  on  the  Tribune 
intermittently  in  this  period,  but  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  he  would  fo'low 
In  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  grandfather, 
Joseph  Medtll.  and  his  father.  Robert  Wilson 
Patterson,  who  was  editor  of  the  Tribune 
when  he  died  in  1910. 

BRILLIANT  IN  WORLD  WAR  1 

Early  In  1914,  the  young  newspaperman 
went  to  Mexico  as  a  Tribune  correspondent 
and  covered  the  American  occupation  of  Vera 
Cruz  in  the  conflict  between  the  two  coun- 
tries over  mistreatment  of  Americans.  From 
that  assignment,  he  hurried  to  Europe  upon 
outbreak  of  World  War  I.  and  served  as  his 
newspaper's  war  correspondent  In  Germany, 
France,  and   Belgium. 

Patterson  was  back  In  the  United  States 
In  1916.  enlisted  In  the  DUnois  National 
Guard,  and  served  on  the  Texas  border  as  a 
noncommissioned  o^lcer  In  the  field  artil- 
lery. When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I.  Patterson  won  a  commifvslon  and  went 
overseas  In  1917  with  the  famous  Rainbow 
Division,  later  commanding  Battery  B.  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Field  Anillery. 
:  with  the  rank  of  captain,  which  be  held  at 
ti)e  time  cf  bis  discharge. 

In  the  ensuing  campaigns.  Captain  Pat- 
terson achieved  a  brilliant  military  record. 
He  participated  In  the  second  battle  of  the 
Marne.  St.  Miblel.  the  Argonne.  the  defense 
of  Champagne  against  the  last  big  German 
llrlTe,  and  operations  in  the  Lorraine  sector. 

WAS     HZXOXS     PLAN    rtrriTRE 

Shortly  before  the  armistice,  the  two  sol- 
dier-publishers, Captain  Patterson  and  Colo- 


nel McCormlck.  met  for  a  visit  at  a  ruined 
French  farm  near  the  front  where  Patterson 
was  quartered  with  his  regiment.  There  the 
tvro  cousins  discussed  their  future  plans. 
Patterson,  who  had  been  studying  the  success 
of  tabloid  newspapers  in  London,  confided 
that  he  would  like  to  start  a  tabloid  in  New 
York  after  the  war. 

When  Colonel  McCormlck  returned  to  the 
United  Slates,  he  related  Patterson's  plans 
io  William  H.  Field,  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  Tribune  while  the  two  editors  were 
at  war.  In  September  1918  Field  started 
preparations  for  the  tabloid  that  was  to  be- 
come the  gigantic  New  York  Dixily  News. 

On  his  way  home,  Patterson  stepped  at 
Loudon  and  called  cu  Lord  Northclifie,  who 
foresaw  tabloids  as  the  newspapers  cf  the 
future.  Six  months  later,  on  June  26,  1919, 
C."p:;iln  Patterson  made  his  debut  with 
America's  first  picture  tubioid  daily  news- 
p.-.per. 

F.om  1914  until  that  time.  Patterson  and 
Colonel  McCormlci  had  been  cocditora  ar.d 
publishers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  New 
Patterson  left  the  Ch  cago  scene  and  admip- 
tSviaticn  of  the  Tribune  Interests  here  to 
Cclcnel  McCoimlck. 

Tiie  Paltcrscn-MrCormlrk  Interests  were 
later  to  venture  Into  other  publications. 
They  founded  Liberty  magazine  and  sold  it 
in  1931  to  Bernarr  Macfadden.  They  took 
over  MacFadden's  Detroit  paper,  renamed 
it  the  Mirror,  and  operated  It  until  It  was 
dec  d£d  to  suspend  it  August  5.  1932. 

It  was  on  the  New  York  Nevr-s.  however, 
that  Patterson  concentrated  his  avtention. 
He  guided  It  from  its  first  steps  as  an  Infant 
with  57.000  circulation  the  first  year  to  an 
eventual  circulation  of  more  than  2.C00  OOO 
daily  and  more  than  4.O00,0C0  on  Sunday. 

FUND.WENTALS    NEVT5I    ABANDONED 

Skeptics  had  scoffed  at  the  new  newspaper, 
predicting.  "It  can  t  last  6  months.  "  When 
the  News  reached  its  majority  of  21  years  in 
1940.  its  circulation  was  twice  that  of  any 
other  daily  in  the  United  States.  Its  daily 
readers  topped  the  million  mark  in  1923. 
Only  one  other  American  daily  has  as  yet 
obtained  Us  first  million  readers — the  News' 
parent  paper,  the  Chicfgo  Tribune. 

The  News  never  abandoned  the  fundamen- 
tals of  Patterson's  original  formula:  the 
smaller  format  and  use  of  the  camera  as  a 
rep'jrter  to  make  the  photograph  a  news  ve- 
hicle. But  he  did  make  other  changes  to 
keep  it  leading  the  parade  and  ever  close  to 
the  masses. 

In  the  roaring  tv/entles.  his  tabloid  hr.d  set 
the  pace  for  the  flapper-bathtub-gin.  easy- 
money  decade.  It  played  up  whoopee  and 
the  cicwd  loved  it.  Then  the  market 
crashed,  the  depression  set  in.  and  views 
changed.  While  a  tabloid  ccmpetltor  of  the 
News  plunged  en  to  Its  death.  Patterson 
sensed  the  change  and  told  his  editorial  de- 
partment: 

"We're  missing  the  bus.  People  don't 
care  so  much  about  playboys.  Broadway,  and 
divorces.  Tliey  v^ant  to  know  how  they're 
going  to  cat.  From  new  on  we'll  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  average  man  and  his  family.-' 

UNiqiJC  GENTDS  DISCLOSED. 

That  w.a«  typical  of  Patterson's  uncanny 
understanding  of  why  people  laugh,  cheer, 
and  ciy.  He  had  acquired  It  by  knowing  and 
liking  people — his  companions  and  friends 
from  copy  boys  to  world  leaders,  his  em- 
ployees and  associates,  and  the  legions  of 
readers  whose  lives  he  touched  and  In- 
fluenced through  the  printed  page.  He  ap- 
plied that  knowledge  in  creating  and  shap- 
ing his  newspaper. 

Never  did  he  permit  the  paper  to  lose  Its 
lighter  vein.  It  continued  to  remember  fun, 
romance,  and  adventtue — to  amiKe  and  en- 
tertain. It  told  men  and  women  about  their 
Jobs  and  welfare,  but  it  served  more  bread 
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while  maintaining  the  supply  of  t  pleasing 
desecrt. 

In  this  period,  the  Patterson  genius  blaze  I 
at  its  brightest.  Swiftly  and  deftly  he  spu:i 
out  the  Ideas  that  made  the  News  tick. 

BOILDS  AMEKICAN   NIWSPAPZH 

"He  built  a  peculiarly  American  newspapeK 
It  had  many  pictures,  short  and  breezily  writ- 
ten stories.     Its  simple,  understandable  edi-^ 
torials  made  »■=;  edltoiial  pag?  the  most  popu-"^ 
lar  in  America. 

He  encourased  the  careful  selection  of  first-- 
run  fiction,  developed  the  rotogravure  6e«:- 
tlon  and  later  the  color  studio,  and  person- 
ally started  on  their  way  many  of  the  besit 
comics  In  the  coi:ntry. 

It  was  Patterson  who  named  the  "Gumps." 
recillirg  that  his  mother  had  referred  to  a 
gocfy  person  as  a  "gump."  It  was  he  wto 
suggested  to  Frank  King  the  title  of  "Gaiii- 
llne  Alley."  fcr  the  widely  popular  Sl'.eezix 
cartoon  because  at  the  time  of  its  origina- 
tion In  1921  people  tinkered  with  their  aut.i- 
mobiles  in  the  alley  on  S'jnday  mornings. 

"Winnie  Winkle,  the  Breadwinner"  wis 
born  with  the  assistance  of  Martin  Brannei  's 
pen  because  Patterson  reasoned  that  tlie 
many  stenographers  In  New  Yozlt  would  ma  :e 
p:pular  a  snip  dealing  with  a  working -girl's 
problems. 

AVI.ATION  INTEREST  A  CREATOR 

Captain  Patterson's  Interest  In  aviation  l>d 
to  Sack  Mosley's  adventure  strip  known  as 
Smilln'  Jack.  And  his  paper's  temporary 
Interest  In  starting  an  afternoon  daily  In 
1925  prompted  Hr.rold  Gray,  a  former  baci- 
ground  artist  for  the  Gumps'  creator,  Sidney 
Smith,  to  submit  a  strip  tentatively  calh.'d 
Little  Orphan  Annie. 

Patterson's  nractice  of  taklnt;  his  office  boy 
to  a  b:iseball  game  has  provided  many  of  the 
gags  In  Smltty,  drawn  by  Walter  Berndt.  The 
publisher  and  his  young  guest  passed  on  the 
Ideas  that  came  to  them  in  their  fan  roles  of 
Mr.  Eailey  antt  Sm.ltty. 

That  Patterson  alone  was  responsible  for 
the  highly  successTul  strip  Dic'rc  Tracy  Is 
readily  acknowledged  by  the  man  who  draws 
it,  Chester  Gould. 

CH.-.ISTENS  DICK  TRACT 

Go'jld  recalls  the  summer  day  in  1931  when 
Patterson  stunmoned  him  to  tha  Trl'oune 
cQce  to  discuss  the  drawings  of  Plainclothes 
Tracy,  which  the  artist  had  submitted.  Pat- 
terson, crisp  and  direct,  announced  at  once 
that  he  considered  the  work  good  and  liked 
the  name  Tracy  but  thought  Plainclothes 
was  too  long. 

"Let  me  sec.  they  call  cops  'dicks';  let's 
nnme  him  Dick— Dick  Tracy.""  Patterson  said. 
Tl::en  he  outlined  the  way  he  thought  the 
story  should  bejin: 

"L^t's  have  tills  man  Tracy  In  love  with  a 
nice  blonde  (Tcss  Trueheart).  Her  old  man 
runs  a  store  and  they  live  in  rooms  overliead. 
Every  night  he  takes  the  receipts  and  puts 
them  In  a  hex  under  his  bed.  Crooks  find 
out  about  It.  hold  him  up.  shoot  him.  kill 
him.  Over  his  prostrate  body  Dick  vows 
to  get  the  killers.  He  becomes  a  detective 
and  enters  the  fascinating  field  of  crim- 
inology." 

DICK  TRACT  GOES  TO  WAR 

"And  that's  the  way  Dick  Tracy  started," 
Gould  explained 

During  World  War  U  a  radio  adaptation  of 
the  popular  ccmic  strip  was  broadcast  around 
the  world  through  nearly  600  stations  so 
American  troops  could  keep  up  with  the 
ccuntry's  most  famous  detective. 

Around  blm.  Patterson  assembled  some  of 
the  brainiest  men  ih  the  newspaper  business, 
but  all  recognized  him  as  the  mainspring  of 
t&e  machine. 

Kindly,  warm-hearted.  Informal,  and  dem- 
ocratic. Patterson  nevertheless  delivered  his 
orders  bluntly  and  decisively.  It  became  a 
rtile  In  the  organization:  "Don't  argue  with 
J.  M.  P.   unless  you're  sure  of  your  facts. 
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most,  they  have  taken  every  advantage  of  it. 
They  have  purchased  oil  wells,  factories,  re- 


I  would  like  to  ask  you  these  questions 
and  yet   you   answer   them   for  yourselves: 


and  openly  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  world 
revolution. 
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Never  argue  with  him  after  he  makes  a  deci- 
sion." 

KNEW    HIMSELF    AS    BOSS 

It  was  related  that  on  an  occasion  when 
a  hot-tempered  executive  disputed  Patter- 
son's plans  for  handling  a  story,  his  boss  told 
him: 

"The  fact  that  I  decide  against  you  is  no 
proof  that  I'm  right  and  you're  wrong.  It 
may  be  true  that  I'm  wrong  and  you're  right. 
The  fact  that  I  decide  against  you  is  no  proof 
that  there's  anything  wrong' with  your  judg- 
ment. It's  pu'ely  because  of  an  accident  of 
birth  that  I  happen  to  be  in  a  position  where 
I  get  my  way. 

"But  I  do  get  my  way,  and  don't  ever 
forget  that."  Patterson  concluded,  banging 
his  fist  on  a  desk. 

However,  to  many  of  his  admirers  he  was 
a  humble  person.  Illustrative  of  his  sim- 
plicity and  self-effacement  was  the  obituary 
cf  a  friend  that  he  once  wrote.  It  w.'>s  a 
three-line  "Memo  to  Max  Annenberg."  his 
circulation  director,  and  it  said.  In  part: 

"Good-by.  I  am  going  to  miss  you  a  lot. 
•     •     •     Hope  to  be  seeing  you  some  day. 

"J.  M.  Patterson." 

A  MESSAGE  TO  A  FRIEND 

It  was  a  simple  message.  But  It  touched 
the  hearts  of  millions  who  read  It.  and 
mourned  with  the  man  who  had  lest  his 
friend. 

Despite  his  many  duties,  Patterson  found 
time  to  drop  into  movies,  go  on  trips  with  his 
reporters,  and  tramp  from  door  to  door  col- 
lecting straw  votes. 

Always  he  chatted  with  and  listened  to 
the  people.  After  an  excursion  among  them, 
his  editorials  often  voiced  their  views  in  their 
language  so  forcefully  that  millions  of  com- 
mon folks  cheered  and  told  their  neighbors. 

Symbolic  of  his  feelings  was  the  phrase  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Patterson  Idol,  the  last 
Fix  words  of  which  are  chiseled  across  the 
front  of  the  News'  $10,000,000  building: 
"God  must  have  loved  the  common  people 
because  He  made  so  many  of  them." 

LEaBNS   to   FLT    OWN    PLANE 

Throughout  his  life  Patterson  sought  facts. 
He  learned  to  fly  his  own  plane  and  toured 
the  West  Indies  on  a  pathflnding  trip.  He 
flew  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  at  the  time  of 
the  longshoremen's  1934  strike.  A  few  days 
later  he  spent  a  week  talking  to  farmers  in 
the  western  Dust  Bowl. 

He  toured  Europe  in  1939  and  filed  his 
own  stories  to  the  New  York  News.  In  1942 
he  went  to  Hawaii  for  a  close-up  look  at  the 
Pacific  war  zone;  in  1945  he  flew  to  the  South 
Pacific,  met  the  victorious  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  Admiral  Nimltz,  and  other  top  mili- 
tary chiefs,  stopped  at  Manila.  Leyte,  and 
Guam. 

His  contributions  to  Journalism  continued 
to  come  thick  and  fa.st.  For  example,  in 
the  1936  campaign  he  introduced  the  "battle" 
page  and  donated  equal  space  to  the  con- 
tending parties.  This  Idea  developed  into 
mayoral,  senatorial,  and  economic  battle 
pages. 

CONTESTS  MADE  HUGE  EVENTS 

The  News  contests — c^olden  gloves,  silver 
skates,  beautiful  child,  and  harvest-moon 
ball— expanded  into  huge  enterprises. 

In  1933  the  News  had  been  the  first  paper 
to  get  the  NRA  blue  eagle.  Patterson  agreed 
to  and  did  support  President  Roosevelt's 
policies  for  a  year,  and  generally  on  domestic 
Issues  throughout  the  recovery  era. 

With  the  approach  of  World  War  11  the 
News  opposed  Intervention,  but.  as  It  had 
for  years  under  Patterson,  fought  for  pre- 
paredness. Almost  every  Monday  from  1934 
en  he  ordered  and  wrote  an  editorial  on  the 
theme  Two  Ships  for  One  In  the  Pacific. 
He  boldly  urged  a  blockade  of  Japan  years 
before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

GOES   ALL-OtJT   TO   WIN   WAR 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
Pattersocf  mastheaded  his  editorial  column 


with  the  declaration  of  John  Paul  Jones, 
"We  have  Just  begun  to  fight,"  and  enlisted 
the  News  in  the  supreme  effort  to  win  the 
struggle. 

Patterson  was  president  of  the  News  Syndi- 
cate Co..  which  publishes  the  News:  and  he 
had  a  deep  interest  in  the  radio,  building, 
paper,  and  shipping  companies  that  were 
parts  of  the  vast  ^lUblishing  enterprise. 

He  also  had  found  the  time,  mostly  during 
the  earlier  years  of  his  career,  to  write  two 
successful  novels  and  several  plays. 

AtJTHOR    OF    SEVERAL    PLATS 

His  outstanding  play  was  The  Fourth 
E:3tate,  written  in  collaboration  with  James 
Keeley  and  Harriet  Ford,  which  appeared  on 
Broadway  in  1909.  Two  other  Broadway  pro- 
ductions were  dramatized  versions  of  his 
books.  Rebellion,  staged  the  same  year,  and 
A  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich,  In  1911.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  he  wrote  two  one-act  dramas: 
Dope,  a  play  of  remarkable  strength  based  on 
exposure  of  the  cocaine  habit,  and  Byprod- 
ucts, both  of  which  were  produced  and  well 
regarded  in  theater  circles. 

His  diversified  success,  his  titles  and 
duties,  his  business  position  and  financial 
power.  In  themselves,  meant  little  to  Patter- 
son. He  valued  and  used  them  only  as  tools 
enabling  him,  as  a  publisher,  to  find,  inter- 
pret, and  illuminate  the  problems  of  the 
pieople. 

To  the  end  of  his  life  he  played  this  role, 
modestly  and  much  of  the  time  anony- 
mously, but  so  well  that  many  who  knew 
him.  In  one  way  or  another,  echoed  this 
spontaneous  remark  of  one  News  employee: 

"He  was  the  most  human  great  man  I've 
ever  known." 


The  Independent  Businessmen  Look  at 
Cooperatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
15  the  Congressional  Record  printed  at 
my  request  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Jerry  "Voorhis,  of  California, 
which  was  in  support  of  the  cooperative 
movement.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  a  speech  entitled  "The  In- 
dependent Businessmen  Look  at  Coop- 
eratives," delivered  by  Grey  Dresie,  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Kansas  Independent 
Businessmen's  Association,  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  The  Kan- 
sas Independent  Businessmen's  Associa- 
tion and  the  Wichita  Independent  Busi- 
ne.<5smen's  Association  embrace  a  mem- 
bership of  2,500  independent  business 
and  professional  men  In  Kansas.  Mr. 
Dresie's  speech  is  in  answer  to  Mr.  Voor- 
his' radio  speech  in  support  of  coopera- 
tives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Kansas  Independent  Businessmen's 
Association  and  the  Wichita  Independent 
Businessmen's  Association  are  not  engaged 
in  fighting  cooperatives.  In  fact.  It  Is  not 
our  purpose  to  be  against  anything.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  several  things  that  we 
stand  for  and  believe  In  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  chal- 


lenge of  any  Individual  or  organlEatlon  who 
seeks  to  oppose  or  destroy  those  things. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  American  system 
of  doing  btisiness  Is  the  best  system  In  the 
world.  We  back  this  belief  by  pointing  to 
what  American  Industry  and  business  ac- 
complished against  the  rest  of  the  world  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  when  the  chips  were 
really  down.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  in- 
dependent business  is  the  real  backbone  of 
this  American  system.  By  Independent  busi- 
ness 1  mean  the  grocers,  the  druggists,  and 
the  hardware  dealers  in  your  town  or  neigh- 
borhood. I  refer  to  the  many  small  manu- 
facturers and  other  businesses  that  are  owned 
by  your  friends  and  neighbors.  The  Independ- 
ent businesses  that  I  mean  are  personally 
known  by  many  of  you,  some  as  friends  and 
some  as  employers.  They  are  numerous.  Ac- 
tually they  comprise  the  bulk  of  American 
business.  The  Kansas  Independent  Business- 
men's Association  and  the  Wichita  Independ- 
ent Businessmen's  Association  believe  In 
these  men  and  feel  that  only  when  they  are 
strong  can  America  be  strong. 

Today  Independent  business  Is  being  har- 
assed from  many  o.uarters.  One  of  their 
chief  problems  Is  that  presented  by  the  com- 
petition of  cooperatives.  Now,  the  very  fact 
that  a  man  will  engage  in  business  as  an  in- 
dependent businessman  means  that  he  does 
not  fear  competition  as  long  as  that  compe- 
tition is  fair  and  Is  forced  to  play  by  the 
same  rules  that  he  does.  Unfortunately  the 
cooperatives  are  not  bound  by  the  same  rules 
of  the  game  as  the  Independent  business- 
man Is. 

In  1916  Congress  passed  a  bill  exempting 
from  the  corporate  Income  tax:  "Farmers, 
fruit  growers,  or  like  associations  organized 
and  operated  as  a  sales  agent  for  the  purpose 
of  marketing  the  produce  of  lU  members 
and  turning  back  to  them  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  less  the  necessary  selling  expenses 
on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  produce  fur- 
nished by  them."  Since  that  time  this 
exemption  has  steadily  grown  until  today, 
through  expanded  exemptions  and  Federal 
rulings,  we  have  an  entire  class  of  business 
that  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  income 
taxes  and  yet  Is  engaged  In  practically  every 
kind  of  business.  Cooperatives  produce  and 
sell  at  retail  tractors,  farm  implemenU,  gas- 
oline, oil,  tires,  batteries,  groceries,  cos- 
metics, radios,  furniture,  and  various  and 
sundry  other  Items.  They  have  established 
retail  outlets  In  cities  and  country.  They 
are  in  direct  competition  with  the  Inde- 
pendent businessman.  Under  the  Federal 
income-tax  law  and  Treasury  rulings,  the 
independent  has  no  exemption,  but  the 
co-ops  do.  This  certainly  does  not  sound 
right,  yet  there  It  is. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  tax  burden  was 
Mght,  the  exemption  did  not  mean  too  much. 
Today,  however,  with  the  tax  burden  the 
heaviest  in  history.  Income  tax  is  a  large 
factor  in  every  man's  business.  It  compares 
to  his  rent  and  other  overhead  expenses. 
The  cooperative  can  keep  all  of  Its  dollars 
for  expansion  while  the  Independent  bu£l- 
nessman  has  to  pay  a  large  part  of  his  dollar 
to  the  Federal  Government  In  Income  taxes. 
How  would  you  like  to  play  In  a  ball  game 
where  the  umpire  gave  the  other  side  four 
strikes  for  every  batter  that  came  up?  That 
Is  the  kind  of  game  that  the  co-ops  and 
the  independent  businesses  are  playing,  and 
the  umpire  has  given  the  co-ops  four  strikes. 
There  have  been  some  strange  resulU  In 
the  past  few  years  as  a  result  of  this  In- 
equity. As  I  said  before,  this  dtscrlmlnatlon 
did  not  mean  much  until  taxes  reached  their 
present  high  level.  But,  during  the  past  few 
years,  this  exemption  has  b-^n  a  real  ad- 
vantage as  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing these  heavy  tax  years  that  co-ops  have 
experienced  their  greatest  growth.  The  co- 
operatives have  recognized  the  tremendous 
advantage  whlc^  they  enjoy  over  other  typM 
of  business  due  to  this  tax  exemption:  and, 
during  these  years  when  It  has  meant  the 
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right  but  by  revolutionary  upheavals,  by 
fomenting  class  hatred,  by  Incitement  of 
class  warfare,  and  by  other  illegal,  as  well  as 


This  renders  the  question  of  whether  com- 
munism is  a  menace  in  labor  unions  ex- 
tremely Illusive. 


The  Communist,  according  to  this  report, 
txirns  seeming  liabilities  into  strong  assets. 
The  frequently  incorrect  Dies  reports  and  the 
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cUer-pubtlsbers,  Captain  Patterson  and  Colo- 
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most,  they  hare  taken  every  advantage  of  '.t. 
They  have  purchased  oil  wells,  factories,  re- 
fineries, warehcuses.  and  the  ultimate  ccst 
to  the  cooperative  has  been  nothing.  I  w:ll 
explain  this  statement.  We  will  say  as  an 
example,  that  they  purchase  a  business  for 
.  $100.  During  the  years  following  the  pur- 
chase of  the  business,  they  pay  no  Federal 
income  taxes  on  this  (100  business.  Figur- 
ing that  they  are  able  to  save  a  large  part  of 
their  profita  because  of  these  taxef  which 
they  do  not  pay.  we  can  see  that  the  biisiness 
can  be  and  really  is  paid  for  by  money  which 
ani  other  form  of  business  wculd  have  to 
pay  in  income  taxes.  So  that  really  the  pur- 
ciiaae  of  this  $1C0  business  would  cost  the 
cooperative  nothing  but  is  actually  paid  for 
by  the  othei  taxpayers  who  are  forced  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  taxes. 

Cooperative  leaders  say  that  they  have  no 
profits.  That  they  have  no  income  and  that 
for  that  reason  they  should  not  be  required 
to  pay  an  income  tax.  They  ba3e  this  state- 
ment upon  the  theory  that  the  money  which 
they  have  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
merely  being  held  in  trust  for  the  members 
of  the  cooperative,  y?.  your  private  corpo- 
ration has  to  pay  a  tax  upon  the  money 
from  which  they  leclare  their  dividends  be- 
fore it  is  distributed  to  their  stockholders. 
And  then  those  stockholders  of  a  private 
corporation  are  required  to  pay  an  income 
tax  upon  the  dividends  which  they  receive. 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  tl^ere  is  one  set  of  rules 
for  the  cooperative  and  another  set  of  rules 
for  private  business.  Actually,  this  expan- 
sion would  not  be  possible  if  they  were  forced 
to  distribute  In  <:ash  this  money  which  they 
claim  they  hold  in  trust  for  their  members. 
This,  however,  cooperatives,  at  the  present 
time,  are  not  doing:  but  they  are  using  these 
members'  fuad  for  expansion  while  the  op- 
portunity, due  to  the  unfair  advantage  which 
they  possess,  is  present. 

Let  us  take  a  lock  at  the  oil  business  and 
see  what  the  cooperatives  have  done  there. 
In  1942  coopermives  did  a  petroleum  busi- 
ness of  $252,000,000  of  which  $197,000,000  v;as 
retail  sales.  Their  wholesale  sales  were  jp- 
proximately  $55,000,000.  Their  oil-producing 
and  refining  activities  created  additional 
business  to  the  tune  of  about  $12,000,000.  If 
private  business  did  this  business,  they  would 
have  paid  a  Federal  income  tax  of  about  $10,- 
OOO.COO.  The  co-ops  paid  very  little  or  no 
Federal  Income  tax  in  this  business  becai^se 
of  their  exemptions.  Cooperatives  own  and 
operate  9  rtflneries,  300  oil  wel'.s,  and  more 
than  1.000  miles  of  pipe  lines.  They  operate 
river  terminals  barge  lines,  and  oil-com- 
paunding  and  blending  plants.  Why  were 
they  able  to  do  this?  Because,  while  petro- 
leum cooperatives  were  using  tax-tree,  war- 
swollen  profits  to  expand,  private  business 
has  been  forced  to  curtail  and  pay  up  to  80 
percent  of* Its  profits  in  Federal  taxes. 

I  will  not  bore  you  with  figures  from  other 
lines  in  which  cooperatives  are  expanding; 
but  I  will  say  that  those  figures  are  com- 
parative to  thos©  in  the  petroleum  field. 
Cooperative  leaders  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  aiming  toward  the  elimination  of 
fne  middleman  and  the  retailer.  They  te- 
llcve  that  the  profit  sjstem  of  doing  business 
Is  a  wasteful  system.  Let  me  quote  to  ycu 
from  a  speech  made  by  James  Peter  War- 
hasse,  president  emeritus  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"The  ultimate  destiny  of  the  consumer's 
cooperative  movement  is  to  obtain  or  to  pro- 
du«'e  in  factory,  shop,  mine,  sea,  air.  and 
land     all     that     the     consumers     require. 

•  •  •  As  cooperation  grows,  the  need 
and  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  prcflt 
business  and  of  the  political  state  decline 

•  •  •  the  cooperative  movement  is  tend- 
ing toward  a  cooperative  democracy  as  a 
substitute  for  the  political  state  •  •  • 
cooperation  already  has  in  operation  the  ma- 
chinery which  Is  capable  of  being  a  substi- 
tute for  tlie  political  machinery  of  the 
Btate.- 


I  would  like  to  ask  you  these  questions 
and  yet  you  answer  them  for  yourselves: 
What  will  happen  to  your  jobs  if  the  coop- 
eratives achieve  the  aims  above  expressed? 
If  you  are  employed  in  private  enterprise. 
your  employer  will  be  out  of  business.  If 
you  are  employed  In  a  governmental  posi- 
tion, who  will  pay  the  taxes  that  pay  your 
salaries? 

Independent  business  does  not  fear  the 
competition  of  the  cooperatives  as  long  as  it 
Is  fair  and  equal  competition.  Cooperative 
leaders  tell  us  that  they  are  friends  of  inde- 
pendent business  and  that  their  only  enemy 
is  monoply. 

In  Wichita,  at  the  present  time,  there  Is 
being  formed  a  consumers  cooperative  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  sell  at  retail  practically  any 
Item  that  you  can  buy  in  any  retail  store  in 
Wichita.  Their  ctistomers  are  to  be  members 
of  the  coopsrailve  which  they  have  solicited 
at  so  much  a  membership.  I  wonder  if  the 
independent  grocers,  hardw.are  men,  drug- 
gists, and  filling-station  operators  whose  cus- 
tomers they  are  soliciting  feel  that  this  con- 
sumers cooperative  is  a  friend  of  theirs. 
They  may  be  striking  a  blow  at  monoply, 
but  they  will  destroy  Independent  business 
before  they  get  to  monoply.  These  inde- 
pendent businessmen  whcss  survival  is  at 
stake  are  your  friends  and  employers.  If 
you  work  for  the  Government,  they  are  the 
men  who  pay  the  taxes  from  which  your 
salaries  are  paid.  They  are  the  men  who 
have  made  the  American  system  of  economy 
the  most  productive  In  the  world. 

We  believe  that  the  independent  is  asking 
no  more  than  everyday  American  fair  play 
when  he  asks  that  his  competition,  whether 
it  be  cooperative,  or  any  other  form  of  busi- 
ness, pay  the  same  taxes  that  he  does. 


CommuDisin  Called  a  Real  Menace 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATiyES 

Monday.  May  27,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  graiited  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Mark  Foote  in  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times  of  May  14  and  15,  1946: 

[Prom  the  Bay  Oty   (Mich.)    Times  of 
May  14,   1946 1 

Communism  Called  a  Re.\l  Menace — Borfs 
From  Wfthin 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  stories  on 
communism  in  the  United  States  today,  an- 
swering the  query,  "Is  communism  a  men- 
ace?" By  documented  evidence,  and  from 
the  mouths  of  accredited,  dues-paying  party 
members,  it  will  be  shown  that  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  exists  In  the  United  States 
exactly  as  envisioned  by  Rarl  Marx,  and  im- 
plemented In  Russli  by  Lenin.  Without 
branding  the  innocent.  It  will  be  proved  that 
communism  seeks  to  break  down  religions 
of  all  faiths  and  denominations.  Is  attempt- 
ing by  TroJan-horse  methods  to  infiltrate  Into 
all  groups,  races,  and  religions.  Including 
schools  and  colleges,  political  parties,  the 
armed  forces,  and  propaganda  among  the 
Negroea. ) 

(By   Mark  Foote) 

Washincton.— William  Z.  Foster,  leader  of 
the  Commtuiist  Party  in  America,  has  de- 
creed that  communism  shall  emerge  from 
the  underground;  th<tt  Communists  every- 
where shall  nail  their  colors  to  the  masthead 


and  openly  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  world 
revolution. 

This  bombastic  announcement  should  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Thp  Communists 
will  never  abandon  their  time-honored 
tactics  of  TroJan-horse  methods  and  subtle 
Infiltration.  It  means  rather  that  they  have 
thrown  over  the  Browderism  of  the  war  pe- 
riod, when  Russia  and.  the  United  States  were 
fighting  side  by  side. 

Fosters  followers  understand.  They  have 
merely  been  ^old  In  typically  devious  com- 
munistic lingo  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
turn  society  upside  down  and  establish  the 
dictatorship  of  the  prcletKriat. 

NUMERICALLT    WEAK 

Numerically  weak,  the  Communists  can 
and  are  accomplishing  much  by  their  meth- 
ods of  boring  from  within. 

The  Communist  menace  is  real.  Yet  there 
Is  no  occasion  for  panic  or  hysteria.  People 
should  be  on  guard  against  Communist  doc- 
trine and  legislation  unless  they  want  to  see 
government  under  the  Constitution  perish. 
They  should  first  of  all  know  what  com- 
.  muuism  is: 

Here  is  the  definition  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party,  rfflcially  Issued 
from  their  national  headquarters  in  New 
York  City: 

"The  Communist  Party  recognizes  that  the 
final  abolition  of  exploitation  nd  oppression, 
of  economic  crises  and  unemployment,  or 
reaction  and  v^ar,  will  be  achieved  only  by 
the  Socialist  reorganization  of  society — by 
the  common  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
national  economy  under  a  government  of  the 
people  led  by  the  working  class. " 

MAKE  StTBTlE  APPEAL 

Note  the  subtle  appeal  of  the  first  lines 
of  his  pronouncement.  Nearly  all  political 
parties  would  rid  the  world  of  exploitation, 
oppression,  economic  crises,  unemployment, 
and  war.     It's  the  method  that  counts. 

David  Shub.  former  editor  of  various  So- 
cialist and  labor  publications,  now  an  edi- 
torial writer  on  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward, 
in  the  book.  Socialism.  Fascism,  Communism, 
says : 

"The  basic  Idea  of  dictatorial  communism 
differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  the  Fascists. 
Both  ridicule  and  condemn  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. Both  preach  and  practice  a  bloody 
dictatorship  which  seeks  to  divide  the  peo- 
ple, in  one  case  in  the  name  of  class  and 
in  the  other  In  the  name  of  the  Nation,  to 
a  mythical  millenium." 

McCoRMACK,  Democratic  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  testifying  before 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committea  on  his 
bill  to  prohibit  Communists  from  "Inciting 
men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  to  disobedience 
and  revolt."  summed  up  the  purposes  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  America  on  March  1, 
1935,  as  follows: 

PURPOSES  SUMMED  UP 

1.  The  overthrow  by  force  and  violence  of 
the  republican-  form  of  government  guaran- 
teed unJer  article  IV.  section  4,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

2.  The  su'ostltution  of  a  Soviet  form  of 
government  based  on  class  domination  to  be 
achieved  by  abolition  of  elected  representa- 
tives, both  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  as  provided  by  article  1.  by  the 
several  sections  of  article  II  of  the  same 
Constitution,  and  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. 

3.  The  co-ifi'cation  of  private  property  by 
governmental  decree,  without  the  du?  proc- 
ess of  law  and  compensation  guaranteed  by 
the  fifth  amendrrent. 

4.  Restriction  of  the  rights  of  religious 
freedom,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment. 

VIOLENCE    IS    BACKED 

These  specific  purposes,  by  Communist  ad- 
mission, are  not  to  be  achie;ed  by  peaceful 
exercise  of  the  ballot  \mder  constitutional 
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many  a  quip  about  it.    They  said  Mr.  Roose- 
velt   was    like    the    doctor    cauterizing    bia 

natirnt  but  hurninir  hln  own  fliiirpr 


gantzatlon  is  so  complicated  that  the  disen- 
tanglement of  what  is  essential  from  what  is 
not  PRsentlal  rsn  onlv  hr»  left   tn  th«  future 


at  random — but  there  1^  a  gocd  deal  of  room 
for  further  improvement,  as  these  young 
woni»n     niav    alrendv     have    discovered     for 


GOES    ALL-OUT    TO    Wii>i     »»a» 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
Pattersorf  mastheaded  his  editorial  column 


utxicr  iiniiu,   viii^ic  o*^  o^  »*,»*••    »».-..o- 

Stand  for  and  believe  In  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  chal- 


of  business  due  to  this  tax  exemption;  ana, 
during  these  years  when  it  ha*  meant  the 
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right  but  by  revolutionary  upheavals,  by 
fomenting  class  hatred,  by  Incitement  of 
class  warfare,  and  by  other  Illegal,  as  well  as 
legal  methods. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  speaking  before  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
at  Miami  Beach,  Fla..  December  10,  1945, 
raid : 

"The  Godless,  truthless  way  of  life  that 
American  Communists  would  force  on  Amer- 
ica can  mean  only  tyranny  and  oppression 
if  they  succeed.  They  are  against  the  liberty 
which  la  America— they  are  for  the  license  of 
their  own.  When  they  raise  their  false  cry 
of  unite,  remember  there  can  be  no  unity 
with  the  enemies  of  cur  way  of  life  who  are 
attempting  to  undermine  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

"The  Fascist-minded  tyrant  whom  we  con- 
quered on  the  battlefields  is  no  different  from 
the  American  communistic  corrupt lonist  who 
now  uses  the  tricks  of  the  confidence  man 
until  his  forces  are  sufficiently  strong  to  rise 
with  arms  In  revolt. 

"MUST    BE   ON   GUARD 

"America  cannot  exist  half  Communist  or 
Fa.sclst.  If  we  want  to  Improve  upon  our 
American  form  of  government  we  will  do  it 
in  our  own  way.  In  our  own  time,  and  with 
our  own  blueprint.  Therefore,  It  behooves 
us  to  be  oM  guard  for  an  enemy  that  brazenly 
and  openly  has  advocated  the  corruption  of 
America,  that  spends  sleepless  nights  work- 
ing one  picpaganda  line  after  another,  that 
poses  behind  a  dozen  fronts,  that  squirms 
and  twists  his  way  Into  those  preat  American 
forces  such  as  the  church,  schools,  and  the 
ranks  of  labor." 

If  the  reader  wants  more  authoritative  evi- 
dence of  the  methods  of  communism,  here  Is 
a  statement  from  Lenin,  the  great  modern 
expounder  of  Marxian  socialism.  It  Is  taken 
from  Lenin's  book  Left-Wing  Communism, 
an  Infantile  Disorder.    Lenin  says: 

"We  must  be  able  to  agree  to  any  sacrifice, 
and  then,  if  need  be.  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
stratrgems,  artifices.  Illegal  methods,  to  eva- 
sions and  tubterfuges,  only  so  as  to  get  Into 
the  trade  unions,  and  to  carry  on  commu- 
nistic work  within  them  at  all  costs." 

Again  in  the  sam**  book  Lenin  says: 

""But  revolutionaries  who  are  unable  to 
combine  illegal  forms  of  struggle  with  every 
form  of  legal  struggle  are  poor  revolutionaries 
Indeed.  It  is  not  dlfflcult  to  be  a  revolu- 
tionary when  the  revolution  has  already 
flared  up  and  is  raging,  when  everybody  is 
Joining  the  revolution  just  from  infatuation, 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  sometimes  even 
from  careerist  motives." 

I  From  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  of 

May  15,  19461 

Foote   Finds    AFL    Unions    Fretr   or    Com- 

MUNiiTic  Taint   Than  CIO 

(Editors  Note. — This   Is  the   second  of  a 

series  of  stories  on  communism  In  the  United 

States    today,    answering    the    question:  Is 

communism  a  menace?). 

(Bv  Mark  Foote) 

W/'SHiNCTON. — To  what  extent  has  com- 
munism infiltrated  the  ranks  of  union  labor? 
Are  many  labor  unions  Communist-domi- 
nated? 

Comparatively  speaking,  there  are  few 
Communists  In  labor  unloi  s  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  union  men  arc  fine,  upstanding, 
loyal  Americans.  They  are  interested  only 
in  doing  a  good  job,  educating  their  chil- 
dren, supporting  their  families,  improving 
their  position  In  life  by  getting  higher  wages 
and  better  working  conditions,  and  providing 
security  for  their  old  ags. 

But  the  influence  of  Communists  In  the 
labor  movement  Is  all  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  One  d  sclplined.  fanatical 
Communist  Is  more  effective  In  leadership 
and  influence  than  100  confused  workmen. 


This  renders  the  question  of  whether  com- 
munism is  a  menace  in  labor  unions  ex- 
tremely illusive. 

By  and  large  the  AFL  unions  are  much 
freer  of  the  taint  of  communism  than  the 
CIO.  The  United  Mine  Workers,  of  which 
John  L.  Lewis  is  czar,  bars  Communists  from 
membership,  as  do  many  AFL  unions.  Or- 
ganizations which  are  often  alleged  to  be 
permeated  or  dominated  more  or  less  by 
Communist  members  or  leaders  Include: 

The  National  Maritime  Union  headed  by 
Curran.  with  membership  on  the  east  coast, 
and  the  longshoremen,  headed  by  the  no- 
torious Harry  Bridges  on  the  west  coast;  the 
American  Communications  Association  In 
York  City;  the  Fur  Workers  Union  headed 
by  Gold;  the  transit  workers,  headed  by 
Quill;  the  mine,  mill,  and  smelter  workers; 
the  recently  amalgamated  Public  Employees 
Union,  and  the  United  Electrical  Workers 
Union,  headed  by  Fitzgerald. 

That  CIO  leaders  recognize  the  danger  of 
Communist  domination  and  Influence  Is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  top  CIO  officials  are 
today  tjUietly  preparing  for  what  may  soon 
become  a  noisy,,  all-out  fight  against  the 
Communists.  What  touched  off  this  fight 
was  the  attempt  of  the  Reds  to  "horn  in  " 
on  the  CIO's  campaign  to  unionize  the  South. 
Leaders  of  the  right  wing,  planning  the 
strategy  of  the  battle,  say  they  want  to  keep 
the  southern  campaign  free  of  communistic 
Influence,  and  clean  house  In  other  parts  of 
the  country-.  Van  Blttner.  United  Steel 
Workers  official,  has  been  appointed  director 
cf  the  southern  campaign.  He  and  his  as- 
sociates are  hand  picking  the  organizers. 
•"We  want  no  outside  assistance  of  any  kind 
In  our  campaign  to  expand  the  CIO  in  the 
Southern  States."  he  said.  "Southerners  are 
going  to  do  the  organizing — and  they're  go- 
ing to  do  it  along  straight  union  lines." 

The  antl-Communlst  drive  came  into  the 
open  at  the  recent  utility  workers'  conven^ 
tion.  The  union  adopted  a  constitutional 
clause  barring  Communists,  Nazis,  and  Fas- 
cists f .cm  membership.  It  also  provides  that 
former  members  of  these  parties  cannot  hold 
office  In  the  union. 

The  utility  workers  went  further  than 
most  CIO  unions  which  have  antl-Commu- 
niSt  clauses  on  their  constitutions:  these 
unions  now  allow  Communists  to  join  but 
prohibit  them  from  holding  office.  They  take 
the  position  that  they  cannot  withhold  mem- 
bership from  persons  employers  hire,  but  can 
prevent  them  from  obtaining  positions  of 
power  in  the  union. 

Tlie  Research  Jnstitute  of  America  recent- 
ly sent  a  report  to  its  30.000  members,  warn- 
ing them  that  under  the  leadership  of  Wil- 
llcm  Z.  Poster,  the  Communist  Party  "will 
push  harder  for  widespread  strikes — strikes 
which  will  be  based  on  exaggerated  charges 
and  demands."  The  report,  entitled  "The 
Communist  In  Lp.bor  Relations  Today."  says 
the  importance  of  the  American  Communist 
Party  is  widely  misunderstocd. 

"American  Communists  live  on  one  prin- 
ciple— Russia  first."  the  report  eays.  ""The 
key  to  understanding  Communist  labor  ac- 
tivities lies  In  the  basic  party  philosophy 
which  holds.  In  effect,  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means.  Communist  strategy,  tactics,  and 
alms  In  labor  relations  gain  force  from  the 
conviction  of  party  members  and  fellow 
travelers  that  the  Communist  philosophy  Is 
the  only  road  to  a  world  of  peace  and  plenty." 
Business  and  management  are  vitally  af- 
fected by  tactical  changes  of  Communist 
Party  policy,  which  swings  Infiuencs  In  some 
unions  and  dom.inates  others. 

"Foster."  the  report  says,  ""will  favor  dram- 
atizing strikes  by  mass  picketing,  disregard 
or  Injunctions,  mass  meetings,  and  violent 
shock  tactics.  In  no  sense  can  it  be  said 
that  the  recent  strike  wave  in  key  industries 
was  the  result  of  a  'Communist  plot.'  Com- 
munists were  Involved,  but  there  are  many 
other  factors  in  the  strike  flare-up." 


The  Communist,  according  to  this  repmrt, 
ttu-ns  seeming  liabilities  into  strong  assets. 
The  frequently  incorrect  Dies  reports  and  the 
high-handedness  of  the  committee  cast  the 
Communists  in  the  role  of  martyrs  and 
helped  the  Communists  to  assex;iate  them- 
selves with  the  non-Communist  liberals,  who 
also  were  singled  cut  by  the  Dies  committee. 
"One  of  the  most  skillful  achievements  in 
modern  public  relations  Is  the  success  with 
which  the  Communists  have  convinced  many  ' 
people  that  'Red  baiting"  Is  a  dangerous,  de- 
vious, undemocratic  procedure.  By  Identify- 
ing all  criticism — legitimate  and  otherwise — 
as  "Red  baiting,"  they  have  gained  almost 
complete  immunity  to  criticism." 

Communists  are  able  to  play  an  Important 
role  In  unions,  the  report  holds,  because 
"most  labor  organizations,  particularly  young 
ones,  tend  toward  a  high  degree  of  factional- 
ism." When  factions  clash,  the  report  says, 
the  Communists  get  Into  a  balance  of  power 
position  and  thus  Influence  policy. 

It  Isn't  easy  to  tell  a  commlnated  union 
from  one  innocent  of  the  Red  taint,  the 
report  admits.  That's  partly  due  to  the  fact 
"Communists  And  it  easier  to  conceal  their 
own  Identity  because  others  have  frequently 
been  mislabeled  as  Communists." 

Asking  the  question  what  can  the  employer 
do  about  It,  the  report  answers;  ""With  few 
exceptions.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
employer,  both  legally  and  practically,  to 
prevent  Communists  from  controlling  the 
union." 


Against  the  Whole  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

OF  OREGON 

IN  "THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Against  the  Whole  People."  from 
the  Oregonian,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  of 
May  22.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

AGAINST    THE    WHOLE    PEOPH 

In  1937  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  made  public  a 
letter  he  had  addressed  to  the  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees. 
It  contained  this  paragrapli: 

"Meticulous  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  special  relationships  and  obligations  of 
public  servants  to  the  public  itself  and  to  the 
Government.  All  Government  employees 
should  realize  that  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining,  as  usually  understood,  cannot  be 
transplanted  into  the  public  service." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  assertion  was  In  keeping 
with  the  views  of  previous  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
findings  of  the  courts  and  with  public  prac- 
tice over  many  years.  (Mr.  Hoover,  when 
President,  had  declared:  ""If  civil  servants  are 
to  strike,  they  are  striking  af^alnst  the  Gov- 
ernment; they  are  striking  against  the  entire 
people,  and  there  Is  no  right  or  Justification 
for  that.") 

However,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  gone  so  far  In 
his  support  of  labor  legislation  that  in  his 
case  it  came  as  a  shock  to  his  labor  following, 
and  as  a  surprise  to  unanalytical  people  in 
general,  to  find  that  he  was  as  orthodox  as 
his  predecessors  when  it  came  to  denial  of 
the  right  of  Government  employees  to  use 
the  strike  as  a  weapon.    Cynical  folks  made 
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with  57  students  under  16  teachers.    By  1032 
it  enrplkd  553  students.    Today,  It  is  twice 


they  are  going  to  find  room  to  put  all  these 
aspiring  young  men  and  women. 


brought  about  through  the  legislation  will 
be  in  excess  of  ll.OOO.OOO.OOO'ln  public  and 
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many  »  quip  about  It.  Thcj  lald  Mr.  Room- 
velt  w&ji  like  the  doctor  cauterizing  bis 
patient  but  burning  hu  own  finger. 

It  U  net.  however,  bo  simple.  There  are 
legal  intricacUs  Involved  unich  all  of  ua 
abould  try  to  understand.  In  view  of  the  new 
crtKa  whicb  are  scheduled  fur  later  this 
week  over  the  strike  plan,  of  the  miners 
and  the  railway  men.  The  Government  al- 
ready hsd  acquired  the  railroads,  and  yes- 
terday President  Truman  took  the  same  fate- 
ful step  with  regard  to  the  coal  mines.  If 
these  actions  are  completed,  that  will  move 
both  strikes  Into  the  forbidden  category,  at 
leact  so  far  as  previous  practice — even  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Kcoeevelt — is  concerned. 

But  why.  preci2<eiy,  are  workers  denied  the 
strike  simply  because  they  are  Government 
workers?  Is  it  fair  of  the  Government  to 
seize  private  enterprises,  such  as  the  rail- 
roads and  the  coal  mines,  and  thus  deprive 
the  workers  of  a  strike  privilege  which  pre- 
viously had  been  theirs? 

Where  is  the  dividing  line?  If  by  seizure 
the  Government  can  challenge  the  right  of 
miners  and  railway  employees,  cannot  the 
Government  control  the  workers  In  every 
other  business,  great  and  small.  In  the 
country? 

Fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  these 
questions  Is  a  reslization  that  no  govern- 
ment can  actually  bind  Itself  by  contract. 
A  government  Is  an  apency  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  there  being  no  power  equal  to.  or 
6ui>er:f  r  to,  the  people:  then  it  is  patent  that 
the  people  can.  at  will,  accept  or  reject  the 
agreements  of  their  governments.  So  strik- 
ing employees,  even  though  they  appeared  to 
win.  would  not  In  legal  reality  win  a  true 
contract.  The  people.  If  they  desired,  could 
alter  the  make-up  of  Congress  and  slash 
the  wages  and  conditions  of  these  workers. 
There  can  be  a  contract  between  John 
Jones  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
They  are  equals  before  the  law.  But  John 
Jones  and  the  Federal  Government  are  not 
equals.  The  latter  represents  the  people  and 
in  the  last  analysis  is  all-powerful. 

V^Tien  one  has  clearly  In  mind  the  useless- 
ness  of  striking  against  the  Government. 
then  the  concept  cf  actual  Illegality  comes 
easily  enough.  The  ultimate  power— the 
people — can  make  Illegal  anything  they  whh 
to  make  Illegal. 

And  In  the  general  course  of  public  btisl- 
nees.  this  principle  has  become  recognized. 
In  an  illuminating  pamphlet  on  employee 
organizations  in  the  public  service.  Just 
Issued  by  the  National  Civil  Service  League, 
67  West  Forty-fcurth  Street.  New  York  City, 
It  is  pointed  cut  that  most  Government  em- 
ployee organizations  have  openly  renounced 
any  claim  to  the  right  to  strike.  In  Britain 
there  Is  an  actual  act  forbidding  the  strike 
in  such  Government  businesses  as  gas,  wa- 
ter, and  electricity. 

But  whether  specific  or  understood,  the  ef- 
fect is  the  same.  The  principle  is  basic  that 
one  cannot  strike  against  Government — that 
is,  without  the  collapse  of  Government. 

The  present  d-fficulty  results  from  the  fact 
that  various  industries  and  utilities  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  the  wliole  people  have  been 
left^  the  field  of  private  tiuiness.  So  wtth 
the  coal  and  the  railroads.  And  the  work- 
ers in  these  industries  and  utilities  have  de- 
clined to  follow  the  example  of  actual  Gov- 
ernment employees.  They  have  reftised  to 
renounce  the  strike  as  a  weapon. 

Yet  without  renunciation — renunciation  in 
fact,  whether  or  not  vocally — the  country  can 
only  be  driven  toward  the  acquisition  of  all 
such  Industries  and  utilities. 

And  when  we  use  the  phrase  "all  such  in- 
dustries and  utilities"  we  admittedly  beg  the 
question  of  where  an  affair  of  this  kind  starts 
or  ends.  "Obviously,  the  whole  people  cannot, 
without  self-destruction,  permit  the  perma- 
nent disruption  of  the  police  power,  or  the 
water  supply,  or  communications,  or  trans- 
portation, or  fuel.    But  modem  economic  or- 


ganization is  so  ccraplicated  that  the  disen- 
tanglement of  what  is  (s&entlal  from  what  is 
not  essential  can  only  bs  left  to  the  future. 
This  we  do  know:  That  use  of  the  strike 
In  industries  and  utilities  which  are  unmis- 
takably essential  can  only  result  in  socializa- 
tion or  the  complete  confusion  of  society.  In 
the  railroad  and  ccal  situations  the  Nation 
is  playing  for  keeps.  Yesterday's  seizure  of 
the  mines,  following  earlier  seizure  of  the 
railroads,  moves  America  closer  to  the  in- 
evitable Ehowdown. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  M.  Mead,  of  New 
York,  at  Academic  Convocation  of 
Adelphi  CoUege,  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

i;CN.  JAKES  W.  MEAD 

OF   NLW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  June  1.  1946.  at  the  aca- 
dem.ic  convocation  of  Adelphi  College, 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y..  cele- 
brating the  fiftieth  annive-sary  of  the 
chartering  of  the  college. 

In  attendance  at  this  convocation  were 
delegates  from  142  American  college.^  and 
the  graduates  of  Adelphi  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re:ord, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Eddy,  distinguished  guests*  and  friend.^, 
I  am  highly  honored  at  the  action  of  Adelphi 
College  in  conferring  upon  me  today  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  cf  Laws. 

It  is  pleasant  to  lock  down  from  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  such  a  platform  as  this  aifd 
contemplate  the  bright  faces  of  the  gradu- 
ates. You  know  that  they  have  struggled  for 
four  long  years,  successfully  surmounting  all 
the  snares  and  pitfalls  their  wily  professors 
cou'.d  lay  in  their  path,  and  have  emerced 
triumphantly  at  last  to  face  the  world  and  Its 
responsibilities.  In  the  process  they  have 
emerged  from  cheerful  adolescence  Into  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  still  hopeful  but  also 
a  little  frightened.  It  may  be,  at  the  thought 
that  their  learning  and  their  talents  are  now 
about  to  be  put  to  the  test.  Here  they  have 
been  exposed  to  that  golden  mean  in  edu- 
cation preached  by  Terence  In  his  comedy. 
The  Adelphi.  a  golden  mean  that  is  still 
good  after  2.000  years. 

No  less  is  It  pleasant  to  look  Into  the  faces 
of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  graduates, 
especially  of  their  parents.  They,  too,  have 
sacrliiced,  in  the  proud  hope  that  their  sons 
and  daughters  would  t>e  able  to  face  life 
better  equipped  than  themselves.  One  of 
the  mcst  significant  things  to  be  noted  about 
the  American  people  is  their  passion  for  edu- 
cation— and  still  more  education. 

It  appears  to  be  customary  on  such  an  cc- 
cablon  as  this  to  admonish  the  graduates 
In  respect  to  their  future  responsibilities. 
and  to  counsel  them  that  the  salvation  of 
the  world  rests  upon  their  shoulders.  Well, 
of  course,  it  does.  But  that  Is  too  obvlotis 
to  dwell  upon.  It  rested  upon  the  shoulders 
of  U.S-  oldsters  In  our  time,  too.  and  while  the 
occasion  Invites  confession  of  failure.  I  don't 
think  we  need  to  be  altogether  too  humble 
abotit  our  own  modest  achievements.  This 
is  a  better  world  today  than  it  was.  say  in 
March  of  1933 — a  date  not  altogether  selected 


at  random — but  there  Is  a  gocd  deal  of  room 
for  further  Improvement,  as  these  young 
women    miay    already    have    discovered    for 

themsf-lvis. 

But  rather  than  dwell  upon  the  past,  this 
day  Invites  reflection  upon  the  fuiuie  cf  the 
edncation.il  process  Itself  at  a  time  when  a 
multiplicity  of  problems  that  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  disruptions  of  war  pvess  henvily 
upon  us.  There  is  famine  over  much  of 
the  earth's  surface.  We  have  shortrges  cf 
various  kinds  at  home,  problems  of  Inbor  re- 
lations, of  continuing  employment  et  a  high 
level,  cf  housing,  and  flniUiy  of  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  veterans — both  men  and  wo- 
men— to  the  civilian  environment.  A  solu- 
tion of  the  latter  problem  depends  in  con- 
siderable degree  upon  finding  solutions  to 
all  'the  others. 

Thousands  of  these  young  men  and  women 
were  called  to  the  colors  immediately  upon 
their  graduation  from  high  school.  Other 
thousands  were  called  from  college  and  ui.i- 
vers.ty  claiarcoms.  All  this  was  necessary 
and  unavoidable,  but  we  must  recognize  the 
Injury  Inflicted  not  only  upon  the  individual 
but  upon  the  country  itself  fcecau-e  of  the 
4-  or  5-year  Interruption  in  their  education. 
Fortunately,  that  Injury  Is  not  Irreparable.  If 
we  act  in  time — the  time  being  now. 

The  scarcity  of  young  men  and  women 
trained  in  science,  who  are  needed  to  oarry 
on  Vitally  important  research  In  atomic  en>- 
ergy.  has  been  widely  noted.  A  similar  scar- 
city exists  in  every  other  field.  Including  the 
social  and  political  sciences,  of  men  and 
women  trained  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
industry,  medicine,  the  law,  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  of  government  in  our  complex 
society. 

In  the  GI  bill  of  rights  Congress  sought 
to  repair  some  of  the  damages.  One  previ- 
sion of  that  act  entitles  the  veteran  to  enroll 
at  the  college  or  university  of  his  choice 
and  to  complete  his  education,  the  Govern- 
ment paying  his  tuition  fees,  within  certain 
limits,  and  contributing  meantime  to  his 
subsistence  and  the  subsistence  of  his  wife 
and  children,  if  he  has  wife  and  children. 
Now.  that  was  a  simple  act  of  Justice  to  the 
veteran,  but  it  wa.s  more  than  that.  It  was 
a  mPt-isure  In  behalf  of  the  common  welfare, 
and  In  behalf  of  the  national  defense  as  well. 
Surely.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  this  audience 
that  warfare  has  become  so  highly  mecha- 
nized that  It  calls  for  a  very  high  level  of  tech- 
nical and  .scientific  training  for  both  men 
and  women. 

When  we  enacted  the  GI  bill,  however,  we 
solved  only  half  of  the  problem,  and  even 
that  half  will  not  stay  solved  unless  we 
find  a  solution  to  the  other  half.  We  forgot 
that  education  presupposes  net  only  the 
willing  student  but  facilities  for  study  and 
learnirg  as  well.  We  imposed  a  tremendous 
burden  vpon  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country  and  then,  unwittingly.  I 
think,  overlooked  our  further  responsibility 
for  sharing  that  burden. 

Let  m3  Illustrate  the  size  of  the  tark  ahead 
by  recalling  a  few  figures.  In  1940,  college 
and  university  enrollments  in  the  United 
States  totaled  approximately  1.3CC000.  hav- 
ing almost  doubled  since  1926.  If  there  had 
been  no  war  and  no  GI  bill  cf  rights  they 
would  have  continued  to  Increase,  as  they 
always  have  in  the  past,  for  the  demand  for 
higher  education  continues  to  rise  year  by 
yea''. 

More  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  high 
school,  a  larger  percentage  of  them  are  grrd- 
uated,  and  a  still  larger  percentage  of  the 
graduates  each  year  want  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege. This  is  a  reflection  of  our  rising  stand- 
ard cf  living,  as  well  as  the  growing  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  cur  youth  of  the  im- 
portance of  education  under  modern  con- 
ditions. 

The  history  of  Adelphi  coincides  with  this 
period  of  greatest  growth.  Adelphi  was  in- 
corporated in  1896.  and  opened  at  Brooklyn 
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with  57  students  under  16  teachers.  By  1932 
it  enrplkd  553  students.  Today,  it  is  twice 
that.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  college 
enrollments  Increased  from  253.000  In  1900, 
to  approximately  1.500.000  In  1941.  In  other 
woidj.  while  the  population  of  the  country 
was  Increaslrg  by  55  percent,  college  attend- 
ance rose  by  600  percent. 

Up  to  about  1941  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities were  able  to  expand  their  facilities  to 
keep  pace  with  growth  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. Wiih  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
building  caine  to  a  standstill.  Construction 
of  all  kinds,  except  that  vitally  needed  In  the 
v.ar  effort — such,  for  example,  as  the  facilities 
provided  here  at  Adelfhi  for  students  of  nurs- 
ing—v.as  stopped  dead.  New  educational 
buildings,  lalioratorles.  and  dormitories  that 
normally  would  have  been  built  if  there  had 
been  no  war  simply  were  not  built.  Even 
certain  essential  .maintenance  operations  had 
to  be  deferred  because  of  material  and  labor 
shortages,  so  that  buildings  that  were  obso- 
lescent in  1940  are  wholly  obsolete  tcxlay.  In 
p.ddition.  the  financial  resources  of  most  of 
the  cclleges  declined  and  costs  of  operation 
Increased.  They  now  find  themselves  poorer 
than  they  were  in  the  face  cf  th?  increased 
dcniands  now  thrust  upon  them. 

This  is  especially  true  of  th3  private  insti- 
tutions, withotit  whose  help  the  promises  of 
the  GI  bill  cannot  be  met.  We  should  not 
fo:g2t  that,  historically,  education  in  America 
was  first  a  private  enterprise.  The  earliest 
scb^o'.s  cf  any  sort  were  instituted  by  private 
groups,  usually  religious  groups.  Only  within 
the  last  luncred  years  has  Government  recog- 
nized an  ob'.igation  for  the  Instruction  of 
youth,  spurred  on  by  the  labor  movement. 
It  was  the  worklnp  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica, let  it  be  noted,  who  insisted  upon,  and 
fought  for.  equality  of  educational  ^opportu- 
nities for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poor, 
ES  well  as  for  the  sons  and  the  daughters  of 
the  rich.  And  It  may  be  noted  In  passing 
that  It  was  the  industrial  leaders  cf  the  1840s 
\iho,  for  the  most  part,  stanrhly  opposed 
the  movement  for  ec  uality  in  education. 
What  need,  they  asked,  had  the  son  of  the 
cobbler  cr  the  mechanic  for  learning?  Let 
him  stay  in  the  humble  place  to  which 
providence  had  called  him. 

Fortunately  for  American  democracy  the 
v.orUers  prevailed.  Yet  the  private  college 
retains  Its  Indispensable  place  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  Without  supplementing 
its  resources  cur  promises  to  the  veterans  can 
never  be  redeemed. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  colleges  can 
barely  pay  operating  expenses  out  of  the  tui- 
tion fees  paid  by  students.  Such  fees  have 
never  yielded  enough  for  capital  Improve- 
ments which,  in  the  case  oi  the  private  in- 
stituticn.  have  had  to  be  financed  out  of  the 
earnings  cf  endowmtnt  funds — now  at  a 
dangerously  low  level— and  through  the  gifts 
cf  alumni  and  other  Interested  individuals. 

In  an  address  before  the  National  Con- 
ferencs  of  Social  Work  at  Buffalo  last  w?ek. 
General  Bradley,  head  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, said  that  applications  for  train- 
ing under  the  GI  bill  h^ve  skyrocketed  to 
nearly  two  rallUou  In  lecent  months,  and 
predicted  that  veteran  students  would  com- 
prise bv  next  autumn  75  percent  of  the 
crowded  enrollment  In  men's  colleges  and 
from  30  to  50  percent  In  coeducational  In- 
stitutions. 

The  force  of  this  Impact  can  again  be  Il- 
lustrated by  the  experience  of  Adelphi.  More 
than  1.100  students  enrolled  in  this  institu- 
tion last  fall.  A  veterans'  division,  recently 
established,  returns  Adelphi  to  its  old  co- 
educ.t'onal  status.  Three  hundred  veterans 
who  will  be  admitted  n^xt  semester  will  swell 
the  enrollment  for  the  1946-47  academic  year 
to  more  than  1,500  Dr.  Eddy  and  the  board 
cf  trustees  are  to  be  commended  for  this 
patriotic  contribution  to  the  cau;e  of  vet- 
erans' education.     And  yet  I  wonder  where 


they  are  going  to  find  room  to  put  all  these 
aspiring  young  men  and  women. 

Indeed,  where  are  any  of  the  colleges  to 
find  space  for  the  clamorous,  rising  tide  of 
ambitious  youth?  The  Office  of  War  Mobili- 
zation and  Reconversion,  after  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  problems  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, rejxirts  that  the  maximum  num- 
ber that  can  possibly  be  accommodated  with 
present  facilities  Is  about  1.600,000.  It  esti- 
mates the  number  who  will  enroll  next  fall, 
if  facilities  are  available,  at  2,030.000.  Gen- 
eral Bradley  seems  to  predict  a  still  higher 
estimate.  But  even  the  lower  figure  Implies 
that  nearly  half  a  million  prospective  stu- 
dents would  have  to  be  turned  away  unless 
adequate  measures  are  taken  in  the  mean- 
time. As  a  matter  of  fact,  thousands  upon 
thousands  cf  veterans,  fully  qualified  In 
every  way.  already  have  l)een  rejected  during 
the  ccKeglate  year  now  closing  for  lack  of 
room. 

What  Is  the  use  of  promising  the  veteran 
help  in  obtaining  an  education  If.  when  he 
arrives  on  the  campus,  he  finds  the  doors 
bnrred  to  him?  It  will  not  do  to  tell  him 
that  if  he  will  come  back  in  4  or  5  years  a 
place  may  be  found  for  him  Ke  wants  to 
go  to  college  now.  The  longer  he  is  forced 
to  wait  the  more  will  his  desire  for  further 
training  decline.  In  all  probability  he  will 
never  go.  to  his  own  detriment  and  to  the 
loss  of  the  country.  With  mcst  of  these  vet- 
erans it  is  a  case  of  now  or  never. 

First  to  develop  was  the  lack  of  living  space 
in  the  college  communities.  There  is  an 
acute  shortcge  cf  housing  in  college  towns 
Just  as  there  is  everywhere  else.  Moreover, 
living  space  suitable  for  one  student  6  years 
ago  will  not  now  accommodate  his  wife  and- 
a  child  or  two.  At  least  a  third  of  the  men 
seeking  education  are  married. 

I  proposed,  as  a  temporary  solution  of  the 
college-housing  problem,  that  surplus  tem- 
porary war  housing.  Army  barracks,  and 
other  building,  be  dismantled,  removed  to 
college  communities,  and  reassembled  as  liv- 
ing quarters  for  veteran  students  and  their 
families.  Congress  approved  that  proposal, 
appropriated  In  excess  of  $440,000,000.  and  the 
program  is  now  being  carried  cut. 

But  Important  and  necessary  as  that  was 
and  Is.  It  meets  no  part  of  the  temporary 
need  for  additional  classrcxjms  and  labora- 
tories, and  none  of  the  continuing  perma- 
nent need.  Accordingly.  I  have  Introduced 
two  bills  In  the  Senate  designed  to  complete 
the  job.  One  woulc<  authorize  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator  to  take  over  surplus 
Government  buildings  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  colleges,  and.  If  necessary,  trans- 
port them  to  cclleges  and  universities  where 
needed  and  reassemble  and  equip  them  to 
p-ovlde  educational  facilities.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  ask  $103,000,000,  or  such  funds  as  the 
Congress  may  find  to  be  necessary. 

A  second  bill  Is  designed  to  meet  the  per- 
manent need — educational  authorities  tell 
me  that  the  peak  demand  from  veterans  will 
not  be  reached  until  1950  or  1951,  and  after 
that  there  will  be  a  continuing  rising  de- 
mand from  high-school  graduates.  On  this 
same  point  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconvefoion  estimates  a  total  college 
enrollment  of  3.000,000  by  1955 — twice  that 
of  1941 — and  even  then  the  end  would  not 
be  In  sight.  So  I  propose.  In  the  second  bill, 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Works  Administrator 
to  make  loans  and  grants  up  to  60  percent 
of  the  cost  to  r,ssist  the  ..oUeges  and  univer- 
sities to  construct  permanent  buildings,  both 
of  classrooms  and  dormitories.  For  this  pur- 
pose $250,000,000  would  be  authprlzed.  Here 
we  recognize  the  equitable  principle  that  the 
benefiting  institution  should  meet  a  just 
share  of  the  cost. 

If  these  two  measures  now  pend'ng  are 
ultimately  approved,  the  total  expenditures 


brought  about  throxxgh  th?  legislation  will 
be  in  excess  of  •I.000.000.00(^  In  public  and 
private  funds  for  bousing  and  educational 
facilities. 

Reliable  reports  indicate  that  colleges  and 
universities  have  plans,  either  completed  or 
in  process  of  preparation,  for  new  buildlnrs 
to  cost  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  But 
the  money  they  have  for  construction  would 
finance  less  than  h^lf  of  such  a  program. 
The  gap  cannot  be  closed  without  help. 

Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Cr^mmittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
have  been  held  on  these  measures.  The  need 
Is  here,  it  Is  all  too  apparent,  and  It  must 
be  met. 

Since  Introducing  the?e  measures,  I  hive 
Introduced  two  additional  amendments.  The 
first  authorizes  the  National  Housing  Admin- 
istrator to  permit  the  use  of  temporary  hous- 
ing at  educational  Institutions  not  only  for 
the  servicemen  but  likewise  for  members  of 
faculties  and  their  families.  A  very  scricus 
situation  has  developed  because  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  these  institutions  are  un- 
able to  set  aside  housing  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  their  teaching  staffs.  This  must  te 
corrected. 

The  other  amendment  authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Administrator  to  disassemble  sur- 
plus structures  and  facilities  und  to  selvage 
the  equipment,  materials,  and  furnishings 
therein.  According  to  reliable  evidence 
which  has  come  to  my  attention,  a  scund 
program  of  salvaging  building  materials 
from  our  surplus  Army  installations  and 
other  surplus  war  facilities  will  go  far  to- 
ward smashing  the  black  maiket  in  these 
crit'cal  construction  Items. 

I  have  a  report  from  the  War  Department 
showing  that  32.3C8  Army  buildings  are  new 
surplus,  or  will  be  by  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  that  an  additional  4,715  will  be  surplus 
by  the  end  of  1946.  And  these  are  Army 
tuildlngs  only.  The  report  does  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  thousands  of  structures  which 
the  Navy  may  have  found  to  be  surplus,  or 
of  thousands  of  others,  erected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  war  purposes,  many  of  which 
are  standing  Idle.  In  this  critical  emergency 
It  Is  not  only  foolish  to  permit  those  build- 
ings to  remain  vacant  In  places  where  they 
are  not  needed  but  a  serious  waste  of  valu- 
able assets. 

I  am  pressing  for  action  en  this  entire 
program  at  the  present  time  because  time  Is 
of  the  essence  If  Congress  will  act  quickly, 
at  least  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  I  l)e- 
lleve  It  will,  these  surplus  buildings  can  be 
Installed  and  equipped  where  they  are  needed 
before  the  fall  semester  opens.  But  if  we 
postpone  decision  for  longer  than  a  few  weeks 
the  promises  we  have  made  in  gcxxl  faith  to 
thcusands  of  our  veterans,  whose  heroic  sac- 
rifices we  were  gratefully  recognizing  only 
day  before  yesterday,  will  turn  out  to  be  as 
empty  as  the  wind  and  will  engender  only 
disillusionment  and  bitter  cynicism. 

I  am  optimistic  over  the  possibility  of  early 
congressional  action. 

When  we  review  the  long  past  of  educa- 
tion In  America  we  see  It  as  a  stream  swell- 
ing forward  from  the  tiny  trickle  of  two  cen- 
turies Ego  into  a  mighty  current  constantly 
embracing  more  and  more  of  our  people. 
It  has  teen  the  Indispensable  accompaniment 
of  our  democracy  and  the  source  of  our  In- 
dustrial and  political  progress. 

We  have  no  more  Important  tasks  than  to 
keep  that  stream  moving  forward  to  the  end 
that  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  no  boy 
cr  girl  in  the  UnlUd  States,  regardless  of 
the  economic  status  of  his  or  her  parents, 
shall  be  denied  education  up  to  the  limit  of 
his  capacities. 

If  we  do  this.  If  we  keep  our  promises  to 
the  returning  service  men  and  women,  we 
shall  assure  the  safety  of  America  and  its 
protection  against  the  growth  of  any  philos- 
oph.es  alien  to  our  way  of  life. 
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Hnles  acd  Rsc^ulat'osx  fcr  Radio  SUdoo 
Lcensecs  With  Regard  to  Programing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  HUGH  B.  MiTCHELL 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
speech  delivered  over  C3S  on  Saturday 
night,  June  1,  l£i4C,  by  Judge  Thurman 
Arnold,  former  member  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Co»rt  of  Appeals  fcr  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Judge  Arnolds 
address  was  in  rep.y  to  a  recent  speech 
delivered  over  the  same  network  by 
CiRKOu,  Reece.  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Coramittee.  in  which  Mr. 
Reece  made  an  attack  upon  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion outlining  the  responsibility  of  broad- 
cast station  licensees  to  cperate  in  the 
public  interest.  Tlie  FCC  report  was 
said  by  Mr.  Reece  to  be  an  encroachment 
upon  freedom  of  speech.  Inasmuch  as 
Judge  Arnold  wrote  the  opinion  of  the 
circuit  court  in  the  famous  Enquire  case, 
which  was  upheld  by  the  Suprem'^  Cjurt. 
I  believe  that  his  views  on  the  FCC  re- 
port are  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Jiidje  Arnold  spoke 
_     .  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Civil 

^  g     -  Liberties    Union.    It    would,    therefore, 

appear  that  Mr.  Reece's  fears  concern- 
ing the  first  amendment  are  groimdless. 
May  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Mr.  Arnolds  speech  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressiok/>l  Re-ord? 
There  beinK  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

1  am  going  to  talk  tonight  nl>out  a  struggle 
now  going  on,  the  result  ot  which  may  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  radio  as  a  forum  of 
public  discussion  and  education.  Powerful 
radio  and  advertisiup  Interests  are  on  the 
one  side.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  of  the  United  SUtes  is  on  the 
other.  The  Issue  in  tliat  flsbt  Is  whether 
our  great  national  highway  of  radio  commu- 
nJcatlon  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  or  whether  it  is  to  be  treated  as  private 
property. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  persons  can  go 
Into  bro£dcasting.  The  Government  la 
forced  to  decide  between  a  large  number  of 
p.ppllcants  »ho  is  to  have  the  huge  profits 
from  these  grants  of  the  public  dom.iin. 
The  amount  of  radio  time  is  limited.  The 
comparaUveiy  few  broadcasters  get  their 
mrximuni  profit  if  all  the  best  hoiu-s  are 
sold  to  advertisers.  Tlie  public  gets  ita 
maximum  benefit  only  if  an  even  chance  at 
the  best^  hours  is  given  to  cducatUni.  public 
Okcussion.  literature,  and  tlie  best  types  of 
-  '  music  in  programs  not  controlled  b;  any 
business  interests.  ThU  is  ofcv.ous.  I  think, 
UQleaa  you  are  oue  of  those  who  beUeve  that 
business  Interests  should  control  public  di'^- 
cusslcu  and  education. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Unicai,  whose 
Tiews  I  am  presenting  tonight,  has  enlisted 
In  this  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  public 
Interest.  Perhaps  you've  heard  of  the  Union, 
Its  members  oome  from  every  walk  of  life 
every  party,  and  every  creed.  They  are  united 
for  one  purpose  ooly,  to  protect  and  preserve 


the  fullest  opportunity  for  free  speech  and 
public  education  in  politics.  In  art.  and  in 
aterature.  They  are  particularly  Interested 
that  minority  groups  have  access  to  every 
public  forum  because  they  recognize  that 
prcgress  in  Ideas  and  in  art  have  always  be- 
yim  with  minority  groups.  The  great  public 
lorum  of  the  future  Is  the  air.  R»dlo  can 
liTlng  opinions,  miislc,  science,  and  thought 
to  every  home  in  the  land.  It  can  bring  the 
city  to  the  country.  It  can  promote  the  ac- 
ceptance of  new  ideas  necessary  to  live  in  a 
than^'ii^g  world.  It  can  aid  the  fair  appraisal 
of  economic  Issues  and  the  increased  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  aHalrs  iieceosary  to  insure 
'Aise  leadership  In  a  democracy.  It  can  raise 
public  tiste  by  providinf?  ihe  Isest  in  mutic. 

But  the  programs  which  sell  tl>?  most 
gcacis  may  act  he  thoso  which  are  the  most 
educational,  but  these  which  seek  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  the  radio  audience. 
If  these  are  permitted  to  dominate  the  fo- 
rviTis  of  the  air  and  destroy  tiielr  function  bs 
f^ucational  and  liberal  forces,  we  w.ll  have 
taken  a  long  step  towaid  intellectual  egi- 
mentation  and  stasnation.  The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  has  enlisted  in  the  fi^ht 
to  see  that  this  docs  not  happen. 

The  American  Civil  Lil:erties  Union  Is  not 
opposed  to  advertising  ever  the, air.  It  rec- 
cgni/es  that  acvertishzg  is  the  sole  support  of 
this  great  natlcnal  forum.  England  lias  tried 
a  government  monopoly,  tut  that  !s  not  our 
way.  Our  task  Is  to  seek  a  balance  between 
Rdvcrtlsins  on  the  one  hand  and  education. 
Informaticn.  and  entertal.iment  on  the 
other,  to  see  that  the  first  supports  but  does 
not  control  the  other.  And  that  is  what 
the  shooting  is  about  today. 

The  opening  gun  wa.s  fired  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  a  report  Is- 
sued March  7  of  this  year.  The  Commission 
proved  the  vast  Increase  of  low-grade  com- 
mercialism in  radio  progiams  at  the  exucnse 
cf  discussion  and  eduration.  This  was  not 
because  the  Industry  was  hard  up.  Profits 
la  radio  have  Increased  at  a  fabulous  rate. 
In  1943  broadcasters  as  a  whole  mr.de  a  profit 
of  157  percent  on  the  depreciated  cost  r,f 
their  property  before  taxes.  In  1914  that 
profit  was  2:2  percent.  Yet  the  time  devoted 
to  tiie  public  educr.tion  and  tlie  develop- 
ment of  taste  and  ideas  went  down  as  the 
profits  v.ent  up. 

The  Commission  went  on  to  compare  the 
promises    of    the    bixadcasttng    companies 
when  they  applied  for  their  licence  to  ih-'lr   ' 
1  erformance  after  they  had  received  it.     In- 
stance was  piled  on  instance  to  show  that  the 
temptation  towa.d  low-prade  commercialism 
was  too  much  fcr  the  broadcasters  to  resist. 
A   simple   common-sense   remedy    was   pro- 
posed.    Tlie    Commission    announced     that 
hereafter   in   Issuing   and   In   renewing   the 
licenses   cf   broadcastlug   stations   It   would 
give    particular    attention    to    the    program 
service  that  the  station  had  been  giving  the 
public     The  Commisdcn  asserted  that°four 
factors  would  be  taken  into  consideration  '.n 
exercising  its  power  to  grant  awav  the  public 
domain  for  private  profit.     The  first  was  the 
amount  of  sustaining  or  nonadvertisln';  pro- 
grams carried.    These  sustaining  programs 
ai-e  principally  the  great  programs  provided 
by  the  national  networlcs  free  to  the  stations. 
For   example.    'Operation    Crossroads"    over 
this  network  last  week.     But  tJie  local  sta- 
tions don't  get  any  money  lor  these  sustain- 
ing  program.':.     The  second   factcr   was   the 
carrying  of  local  live  programs  which  devel- 
oped local  talent  and  gave  opportunity  for 
local  expression  of  opinion.     The  third  was 
the  carrying  of  progi^ms  devoted  to  public 
issues.     The  fourth  was  the  elimination  of 
advertising  excesses.     The  Commission  fol- 
lowed the  simple  principle  that  this  valuable 
public  grant  should  be  given  to  those  who 
gave  more  public  service   In   preference   to 
those  who  gave  less.    The  absence  of  such  a 
standard  in  the  past  has  been  responsible  for 


the  abuses  of  our  forurrs  of  the  air.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  any  rational  man  can  quar- 
rel with  this  86rt  of  protection  of  tji?  pu':Iic 
interest,  as  a  condition  of  a  public  grant. 

"As  usual  when  a  special  Interest  with  its 
feet  In  the  trou^jh  Is  a^ked  to  move  as  d3  It 
always  claims  that  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise  is  in  danger.  I  prosecuttd 
monopolies  for  6  yecrs.  The  worse  they  v;e  e 
the  more  they  shouted  that  free  enterpri=8 
in  An:erlca  was  In  danger  If  their  particv.Inr 
moncpcly  was  destroyed.  And  so  all  t.'ie 
worn-out  anti:;cv€rnment  cliches  cf  the  past 
10  years  were  fired  at  the  Commission. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Honorab'.e  CAnrii. 
Resce.  chairman  cf  the  Repubiic.Tn  Naticr.al 
Committee,  threw  the  entire  GOP  at  :h9 
Commiislon's  hend.  tie  called  their  ECtlt  n 
typical  of  the  burraucratlc  state.  He  sai'i: 
"In  the  name  of  (he  70.000.0C0  listeners  v.e 
rKcnt  the  arbitrary  actions  of  sevrn  seiif- 
appointed  guardians  of  th?  listening  pub'i;. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Individual  n^  well  is 
fcr  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  American  radio 
must  lie  kept  free." 

What  kind  of  freedom  did  he  mean?  ir* 
meant  that  If  A.  B,  and  C  are  asking  fcr  a 
quasi-moncpoly  grant  over  the  air.  the  Ccm- 
mi&sion  shi.uld  not  take  into  considerat:(  n 
wh'ch  one  of  the  three  would  spend  a  part 
of  his  great  profit  In  making  the  forum  '.f 
the  air  a  place  of  public  discussion  and  eciu- 
caticnal  advancement.  Mr.  Reece  said  that 
he  did  not  care  much  for  education  ard  im- 
plied that  It  was  censorship  to  promote  ;t. 
I  don't  believe  Reece  can  make  the  Republi- 
can Party  swallow  th's  nonsense.  The  N'W 
York  Herald  Tribune  was  one  of  the  flri5t 
Rspublican  papers  to  repudiate  Reett.  Jit.?- 
tin  Miller,  head  of  the  National  A^SDCiatlcn 
of  Broadcasters,  shouted  this  same  sort  of 
nonsense. at  the  Commission,  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  former  New  Dealer.  But  I  dor 't 
think  Miller  can  put  this  over  on  his  former 
arsociates  any  more  than  Reece.  ^ 

What  the  broadcasters  ask  is  that  they  l:e 
d3legated  the  absolute  power  to  decide  the 
proportion  of  advertising  and  ncn-idverti  ;- 
in^  programs  over  the  radio.  Can  anvthlr  g 
be  le-ss  Am»rican  than  to  put  the  pov.er  "O 
decide  a  public  question  in  the  hands  of  mf  n 
who  have  a  financial  Interest  In  the  way  the 
decision  goes? 

S'jppose  you  owned  a  broadcasting  static  n 
and  had  your  choice  of  selling  a  valuable  hour 
of  time  such  as  "Operation  Crorsrcads"  or 
giving  it  away  for  the  public  good.  Supprse 
ycur  stockholdeis  were  demrndlng  the  m;  xi- 
nium  dividends.  Would  you  act  like  a  haid- 
headed  American  businessman  or  w^v.!d  ycu 
piny  Santa  Cleus  and  give  the  public  a  pro- 
gram for  which  ycu  receive  no  money.  Ti:e 
ansv.er  is  found  over  and  over  again,  wih 
example  piled  en  example.  In  the  report  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Comm  ssion. 

The  purpose  of  the  great  advertrsers  v.  ho 
support  the  radio  Is  to  sell  goods.  The  Ccni- 
ni  ss  on  l-nows  the  Irarportance  cf  sellir  3 
goods.  Eut  it  also  knew?  that  power  to  di?- 
termine  what  th;  American  people  Fht;ud 
hear  must  not  be  exclusively  delegated  -o 
m?n  with  a  private  financial  ax  to  grind. 

The  broadcasters  say  that  unless  they  havo 
the  power  to  determine  the  proportion  cf 
advertisirg  programs  they  arc  telns  cer.scrc>J. 
If  so,  then  every  magazine  Is  censored  today. 
As  a  condition  of  obtainina;  a  seecnd-cla.  s 
maiang  privilege— and  without  the  second- 
class  mailing  privilege,  the  magazine  canntit 
compote  in  the  field— the  law  requires  that  a 
magazine  be  pruicipally  devoted  to  public  in- 
formation, science,  art.  or  literature.  'Wl-o 
determines  the  proportion  that  must  be  dc;- 
voted  to  public  Information,  science,  art  or 
literature  and  what  proportion  to  adverti;;- 
Ing?  The  post  cUce.  not  the  magazine,  la'  a 
down  the  proportion  of  advertising  to  nor- 
advertislnR  matter  required  to  meet  that  ccti- 
dition.    This  not  censorehip;  it  is  sense. 
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The  whole  controversy  can  be  clarified  by 
an  analogy.  Suppose  in  a  community  there 
was  a  publicly  owned  town  meeting  house 
built  for  public  discussion,  education,  and 
drama.  Suppose  that,  in  order  to  support 
that  meeting  house,  the  merchants  were  per- 
mitted to  give  programs  advertising  their 
goods.  Suppose  the  mayor  told  them  that  as 
a  condition  o'  that  privilege  they  must  leave 
enough  time  so  that  the  building  could  func- 
tion at  least  in  part  as  a  forum  of  education 
and  discussion.  Would  such  a  condition  on 
the  use  of  public  property  be  unreasouable, 
or  bureaucratic,  or  an  assault  on  Iree  enter- 
prise.   The  problem  is  Just  that  simple. 

It  ls\ip  to  the  Inteirgent  radio  listeners  of 
America  to  see  to  it  that  private  advertising 
Interests  do  not  get  the  power  to  take  over 
our  great  town  meeting  house  of  the  air. 


The  President's  L&bor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "This 
Is  a  Time  for  Cool  Heads,  Sober  Judg- 
ment," published  in  the  Washington 
Teamsters,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  of  Friday, 
May  31,  1946.  The  editorial  deals  with 
the  recent  labor  controversy.  Although 
the  Senate  has  made  a  decision  on  the 
matter.  I  think  the  editorial  is  a  very 
timely  one.  I  wish  to  read  one  paragraph 
of  the  editorial  as  follows: 

Labor  must  not  forget  that  over  the  y?ar8, 
during  his  service  In  Congress.  P.esident 
Truman  made  a  splendid  record  of  service  to 
the  common  people.  It  Is  our  Judgment  that 
he  went  too  far  In  his  recommendations. 
This  one  adverse  step,  however,  must  not 
outweigh  his  hundreds  cf  favorable,  friendly 
acts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THIS  IS  A  TIME  FOR  COOL  HEADS,  S03ER 
JUDGMENT 

This  Is  a  time  for  cool  heads  and  for  calm 
and  sober  thought  In  all  branches  of  our 
economic  life — labor,  management.  Govern- 
ment, and  the  public — for  we  are  all  in  the 
same  boat.  This  is  not  a  time  for  hysterical 
leadership  which '  might  take  us  Into  even 
more  rugged  waters,  and  perhaps  pile  us  all 
up  on  the  rocks.  Let  ur  not  think  this  can- 
not happen  to  us;  it  ca    happen. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  strange  about  the 
present  Industrial  unrest  and  uncertainty. 
It  is  a  condition  which  has  follov.-ed  every 
great  war.  It  is  a  part  of  the  inevitable 
aftermath  cf  a  Vvorld  struggle.  There  Is  real 
danger  ahead  only  If  we  depart  from  our 
traditional  and  well-established  path  of  de- 
mocracy In  a  vain  attempt  to  apply  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  defeated  nations  to  our 
problems. 

The  teamsters  have  often  enunciated  this 
obvious  truth:  If  business  and  Industry  are 
to  be  free,  then  labor  must  also  be  free. 
There  cannot  be  slavery  for  one  and  liberty 
for  the  other.  To  the  exact  degree  that 
labor  is  placed  under  the  hated  control  of 
the  bureaucrats  will  industry  also  be  en- 
slaved. If  either  loses  its  rights,  free  enter- 
prise will  not  survive. 


The  teamsters  union  is  committed  to  the 
system  cf  free  enterprise;  it  accepts  the  doc- 
trine of  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  de- 
velop business  and  Industry,  and  to  earn 
therefrom  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit.  We 
believe  in  the  profit  system.  Under  our  sys- 
tem we  have  achieved  the  highest  standard 
of  living  for  working  people  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  We  have  won  two  wars 
against  powerful,  regimented  nations.  Surely 
v.e  have  demonstrated  that  our  way  Is  most 
eflective,  the  most  successful. 

Compulsion  and  restrictive  legislation  will 
never  bring  Industrial  peace  In  America. 

Only  In  a  lard  where  every  trace  of  liberty 
has  vanished  and  where  absolute  control, 
backed  by  military  pov.-er,  rests  In  a  few 
hands,  has  such  a  system  the  slightest 
chance  of  producing  results.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  people  will  ever  tolerate 
such  a  revolutionary  method,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  even  a  Ccngrss  hostile  to  organized 
v-o:k»ng  people  will  g.ve  it  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Labor  must  rot  permit  Itself  to  be  fooled 
ty  those  who  have  oppcsed  Its  Interests  and 
Vvelfaro  ever  a  long  period  of  yerrs  but  who, 
for  political  reasons,  are  now  advocating  its 
cause. 

Labor  must  not  for;5et  that  over  the  years, 
during  his  servic?  in  Congress.  President  Tru- 
man made  a  splendid  record  cf  service  to  the 
ccmmcn  people.  It  Is  our  Juclgment  that  he 
went  too  far  In  his  recommendations.  This 
one  adverse  step,  however,  must  not  out- 
weigh his  hundreds  of  favorable,  friendly  acts. 
It  v.ill  be  helpful  If  we  place  responsibility 
where  it  belongs.  The  Railway  Labor  Act 
failed  to  prevent  the  recent  crisis:  it  helped 
create  It.  It  failed,  as  will  all  similar  legis- 
lation fail,  because  it  enfoiced  unreasonable 
delays  in  settling  disputes,  because  It  v  as 
subject  to  Government  meddling  and  Inter- 
ference, because  It  emphasized  so-called  fact- 
finding boards,  and  bacause  It  required  a 
cooling-cff  period  which,  as  always,  generated 
greater  heat. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves:  railroad 
workers  are  fourteenth  in  the  long  list  of 
organized  crafts.  Insofar  as  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  are  concerned.  They  were 
unable  to  make  the  unwieldy  machinerv  cf 
the  act  serve  their  minimum  needs.  They 
lagged  far  behind  while  free  unions,  through 
collective  bargaining,  made  substantial  pains. 
Both  the  wage  increases  and  the  imprcve- 
ments  In  working  conditions  sought  by  the 
railroad  workers — and  the  coal  miners,  as 
well — are  entirely  reasonable.  They  are  rot 
out  of  line  with  the  gains  mede  by  otljer 
labor  groups.  They  do  not  exceed  slnijj^Ie 
Justice. 

If  the  railroad  companies  are  actually  In 
such  financial  condition  that  they  cannot 
meet  the  cost  of  these  necessary  wage  kn- 
creases  and  improvements  in  working  condi- 
tions, then  they  should  be  granted  rate  in- 
creases sufficient  to  carry  the  additional  ^x- 
pen^e  The  freight  shippers  and  the  pais- 
sen^ers  who  use  the  rail  facilities  are  not  en- 
titled to  savings  which  are  taken  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  rail  employees. 

As  every  economist  knows,  the  wages  of 
working  people  always  lag  behind  the  cost 
cf  living  during  periods  of  Inflation  like  the 
present.  Wage  Increases  never  cause  Infla- 
tion. Economic  pressures  first  force  prices 
up.  It  then  becomes  necessary  for  labor  to 
Insist  on  wage  Incrcass  to  compensate  in 
part  for  the  already  decreased  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  Otherwise,  those  who 
toil  will  be  driven  Into  poverty. 

The  public  should  understand  that  OPA 
must  be  maintained  If  our  country  is  to 
weather  this  period  of  economic  stress,  which 
Is  caused  by  consumer  demand  running  far 
ahead  of  production.  OPA  must,  of  course, 
be  administered  upon  the  premise  that  In- 
dustry Is  entitled  to  a  fair  profit.  It  must 
adjust  its  policies  In  harmony  with  this 
sound  principle  of  free  enterprise. 


The  public  must  also  recognize  the  fact 
that  if  an  orgy  of  rising  prices  and  wild  spend- 
ing is  permitted,  inflation  will  be  upon  us. 
This  win  surely  cause  further  labor  disturb- 
ances, for  labor  must  keep  wages  abreast  of 
rising  prices. 

Above  everything  else,  during  this  critical 
period,  prices  must  be  kept  within  reasonab'e 
limits  by  adequate  controls,  if  we  are  to  have 
industry-labor  accord. 

Members  of  Congress  who  seem  so  eager 
to  impoae  heavy  restrictions  upon  organiza- 
tior.s  of  v.'orking  people  talk  much  about  the 
put  lie  interest.  They  forget  that  the  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions,  and  their  families,  com- 
prise a  substantial  percentage  of  the  public. 
Labor's  welfare  has  never  adversely  affected 
the  public  interest.  What  is  good  for  work- 
ing people  Is  also  good  for  the  great  paass 
of  common  people. 

The  consequences  of  evil  legislation  will 
bear  as  heavily  upon  the  public  cs  upcn 
org,\nized  labor.  Ji-.st  as  surely,  the  death  of 
free  labor  will  see  the  end  of  our  American 
frpe  entei prise  system. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  motives 
cf  those  In  Congress,  and  elsewhere,  who 
wtu'd  make  unions  Impotent  by  law.  They 
wish  to  drive  wages  down,  to  destroy  good 
working  conditions,  to  lengthen  the  hours  of 
toll.  That  has  always  been  their  goal.  It  Is 
the  aim  of  all  enemies  of  the  unions.  It 
explains  why  they  are  attempting  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  hysteria  In  Washing- 
ton to  promote  their  pet  schemes. 

Out  here  on  the  western  coast  we  have 
learned  by  years  of  experience  that  the  Amer- 
ican way  Is  best.  We  have  proved  that  co- 
operation between  labor  and  management 
v.cr!:s  to  the  great  advantage  of  both,  and 
that  we  can  build  lasting  relationships  upcn 
the  solid  rock  cf  mutual  confidence,  of 
pledges  and  agreements  fulfilled  to  the  letter, 
cf  decent  resoect  for  each  other's  rights  and 
opinions.  We  have  not,  however,  surren- 
dered our  right  to  strike,  and  we  shall  never 
do  so.  It  Is  our  weapon  of  last  resort,  to  be 
used  only  when  reason  and  fairness  fall  and 
when  every  avenue  of  peaceful  settlement 
has  been  tried. 

The  present  crisis  In  Congress  Impresses 
UDcn  the  mind  of  labor  this  outstanding  fact: 
We  must  In  the  future  devote  far  more  at- 
tention and  effort  to  the  political  field  than 
ever  before.  We  dare  not  depend  uoon  po- 
litical party  hacks  to  defend  our  rights  or  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  our  membershlos;  we 
have  got  to  do  that  Job  ourselves — at  the 
ballot  box 

We  repsat.  this  Is  a  time  to  keep  our  feet 
flrmlv  on  the  ground.  It  Is  a  time  to  settle 
cur  differences  by  common  sense,  across  the 
conference  table. 


The  OPA  and  the  Strike  Wave 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Monday,  June  3, 1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  assert  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction that  the  OPA  has  become  a  law- 
less, corrupt  enemy  of  free  enterprise  and 
free  government.  It  is  using  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  d?stroy  all  confidenca 
in  representative  government,  thus  delib- 
erately playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  now  operating  throughout 
the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  destroy 
our  form  of  government. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  the  views  of  Samuel  Crow- 
ther,  a  noted  economist,  on  the  OPA  as 
a  strike-producing  agency  of  govern- 
ment : 

THE  OPA  AND  THE  STRIKE  WAVE 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  In- 
directly responsible  for  the  wave  of  strikes 
from  which  the  country  has  EUffcred  since 
VJ-day.  It  W  directly  responsible  for  the 
length  and  severity  of  the  strikes  and  for  the 
Industrial  chaos  which  has  followed  in  their 
wake. 

The  record  shows  that  the  power  to  fix 
prices  can  be  used  as  a  power  to  destroy. 

The  policies  followed  have,  by  coincidence 
cr  otherwise,  been  exactly  the  policies  of 
Sidney  HUlman's  Political  Action  Committee, 
and  the  spearheads  of  the  movement  have 
been  the  darlings  of  the  Communif  t  Party — 
the  unions  In  steel,  automcbiles,  and  electri- 
cal manufacturing. 

The  OPA  has  cooperated  in  a  supreme  drive 
against  private  ownership. 

The  course  of  events  has  been  confuting. 
That  is  because  the  chief  actors  have  them- 
selves been  confused. 

The  administration  started  cff  in  one  direc- 
tion. Then,  without  warning.  It  smarted  off 
In  the  opposite  direction. 

And  now  It  is  running  arcund  in  circles. 

Here  is  the  background. 

The  Roosevelt  administration,  before  the 
war.  largely  financed  what  the  New  Dealers 
called  reforms  by  printing  and  distributing 
money.  It  financed  the  war  largely  by  print- 
ing money. 

The  Truman  administration  seems  deter- 
mlnent  to  continue  these  policies  and  to 
finance  the  world  by  printing  money. 

Our  Nation's  big  Job  after  VJ-day  was  to 
turn  productive  capacity  from  making  war 
goods  into  making  peace  goods.  That  would 
not  and  could  not  prevent  Inflation. 

But  If  goods  had  been  forthcoming  in  large 
quantities,  with  the  promise  of  more,  there 
would  have  been  no  Incentive  to  rush  for 
goods  at  any  price — especially  If  Government 
spending  were  at  once  cut  down  so  that  the 
Budget  could  be  balanced  and  the  money- 
printing  presses  Junked. 

But  the  picture  was  so  plain  that  the 
crystal-ball  boys  In  Washington  would  not 
see  It. 

The  President  was  Induced  to  plug  for 
raising  the  unemployment  allowance  to  $20  a 
week  and  the  minimum  wage  from  40  cents  to 
65  cents  an  hour,  for  the  increasing  of  Gov- 
ernment salaries  and  for  the  full  employ- 
ment bill  to  create  employment  by  subsidy. 

If  this  new  purchasing  power  were  to  be 
effective,  prices  had  to  be  held  at  the  old 
figures.     That  was  the  OPA  Job. 

To  carry  out  the  program,  controls  were 
removed  from  wr.ges  and  the  information  was 
allowed  to  trickle  out  from  Washington  that 
Industry  could  raise  wages  by  at  least  10  to 
20  percent  without  needing  Increased  prices. 

By  what  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  coin- 
cidence, the  automobile  union,  the  steel  un- 
ion, and  the  electrical  workers'  union  made 
practically  identical  demands  for  large  wage 
advances — larger  than  had  ever  before  been 
asked.  Then,  with  cll  possible  speed,  the 
unions  went  on  strike. 

Bv  the  end  of  1945  and  the  early  part  of 
1946.  the  Nation's  Indtistry.  which  should 
have  been  rurmlng  lull  strength  on  peace- 
time goods,  was  tied  up  tighter  than  a  drum. 
As  indu^trlal  concerns  shifted  from  war 
to  peace — and  they  did  so  with  astonishing 
rapidity — they  found  that  their  costs,  due  to 
higher  wages  granted  during  the  war  and 
the  higher  costs  of  materials  they  were  forced 
to  buy.  had  greatly  increased.  Some  went 
right  ahead  with  manufacturing,  applying 
to  the  OPA  for  new  ceiling  prices,  while 
others  waited  for  new  celling  prices  before 
they  began  operations. 


The  OPA  in  many  cases  took  no  action, 
leaving  the  manufacturer  In  the  air. 

Where  it  did  act.  it  mostly  denied  Increases 
or  made  very  slight  increases,  taking  1942 
prices  as  a  base  but  also  projecting  the  future 
of  each  concern  and  relating  that  future 
back  lo  show  that,  at  the  price  granted,  the 
company  would  earn  as  much  profit  as  dur- 
ing the   1936-39  period. 

The  OPA  fortune-telling  division  found  no 
difficulty  in  ch.irting  futures  for  business- 
men. The  trouble  was  in  getting  the  busi- 
nessmen tJ  take  their  words  as  Inspired. 

Of  course,  if  one  had  not  been  in  business 
in  1942.  one  could  usually  get  a  gocd  fat  ceil- 
ing pi  ice. 

This  created,  as  has  been  set  out  In  previous 
articlps,  a  new  vested  interest.  But  these 
interests  knocked  out  only  the  small  people 
whose  affairs  required  little  capit.Tl.' 

The  bi^,  basic  industries  required  more 
money  than  the  fly-by-nichter  could  rntse. 

Most  reputable  manufacturers  found  them- 
selves with  a  few  lines  where  the  prices  gave 
them  a  chance  for  a  profit  and  many  lines 
where  they  had  no  profit. 

A  survey  of  the  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  area  dis- 
closed that  48  percent  of  the  concerns  had 
to  sell  one  or  more  Items  at  less  than  cost 
to  maintain  trade  poeitions;  72  percent  had 
Items  on  which  they  Just  broke  even; -and 
63  percent  had  Items  on  which  they  did  a 
little  better  than  break  even. 

Since  finished  products  of  any  comple.Klty 
are  assembled  from  a  considerable  number 
of  Items  made  by  different  manxifacturers, 
the  OPA  policy  created  bottlenecks  in  as- 
sembly and  so  finished  goods  did  not  reach 
the  people. 

On  top  of  this  condition  came  the  demands 
for  higher  wages— which  would  further  in- 
crease ccsts. 

The  OPA  refused  to  promise  higher  price 
ceilings  to  cover  the  new  wage  demands. 

The  officials  maintained,  by  their  Washing- 
ton formulas,  that  the  companies  would  have 
profit  enough  to  pay  the  wages.  The  employ- 
ers knew  otherwise.  Hence  the  strikes  could 
not  be  settled. 

In  January  1946  only  1.500.000  workers 
were  unemployed  Instead  of  the  lowest  Wash- 
ington prophecy  of  6.000,003. 

Then  the  administration  shifted  from  fear 
of  defiaticn  to  fear  of  inflation.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  strike  wave  hsd  been  started 
and  the  OPA  was  holding  its  line  bv  refushig 
to  grant  higher  prices  to  cover  higher  wages. 

The  shift  In  policy  came  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  steel  strike. 

This  was  directed  by  V/ashingtcn  and  in- 
volved an  18 1 2 -cent  ri.se  In  wages  per  hour,  a 
$5  a  ton  increase  in  price  and  a  new  wage- 
price  policy — which  no  one  as  yet  under- 
stands— by  which  certain  wage  rises  will  ba 
compensated  by  increased  prices. 

Whatever  the  policy  may  be.  It  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  purchasing  power  policy 
by  which  wages  were  to  be  forced  up  and 
prices  kept  down.  But  also  it  moves  in  a 
circle — like  a  merry-go-round. 

The  manufacttirers  who  were  losing  money 
under  the  old  CPA  policy  are,  with  still  high- 
er wage  and  material  ccsts.  locing  more 
money — cr  waitint;  for  decisions  from  the 
OPA  statisticians  and  fortunetellers. 

That  is  why  the  hardv>rare  stores  are  so 
bare,  that  is  why  so  many  common  metal 
articles  are  either  off  the  market  or  hard  to 
buy. 

That  Is  why  so  many  men  are  wondering 
If  It  is  worth  while  to  try  to  stay  In  business. 

It  all  strips  down  to  this.  The  OPA  and 
the  other  planned  economy  boys  in  and  cut 
of  the  Government  believed  that  the  dumb 
public  had  to  be  protected  from  the  dumb 
but  greedy  businessmen. 

As  a  result,  tiie  public  Is  not  even  getting 
what  it  needs — much  less  what  It  wants. 

And  neither  the  public  nor  industry  knows 
Where  It  is  at. 


Productfon  and  Cooperation 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
way  out  of  the  present  dark  situation  of 
industrial  disagreements  and  stoppages 
lies  in  all  of  us  keeping  our  tempers  ar.d 
in  doing  our  best  to  understand  one  an- 
other. Resentment  kindles  anger. 
Angiy  action  is  never  wise. 

What  America  needs  and  what  Amer- 
ica must  have,  is  cooperation  between 
employers,  employees,  and  the  rest  of  tlie 
consuming  public.  Without  the  ideas, 
the  planning  abihty.  and  the  financiil 
investment  and  management  of  the  em- 
ployer the  industry  cculd  not  have  betn 
started  in  the  first  place.  Without  the 
desire  of  the  employee  to  turn  out  a  gocid 
and  aseful  product,  without  his  skilhd 
know-how,  without  his  desire  to  im- 
prove himself,  and  his  Job,  quality  prod- 
ucts cculd  not  be  turned  out  in  quantity. 
Without  the  consuming  public,  the  em- 
ployer would  get  no  profit,  the  employee 
would  get  no  wages. 

So.  we  are  all  in  this  economic  system 
together.  What  affects  one  group,  affects 
all  groups.  That  is  why  fair  dealing  and 
wise  policies  are  prime  requisites  today. 

Let  us  see  what  lack  of  cooperation 
does  and  how  we  can  go  about  cooperat- 
ing for  our  mutual  prosperity. 

Idle  factories  produce  no  goods  for 
Americans,  let  alone  for  anybody  else  in 
the  world.  Idle  railroads  take  the  mea  is 
of  earning  a  living  from  millions  of 
Americans  in  addition  to  those  employ-^d 
by  railroads,  and  in  these  tragic  days, 
food  with  which  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  in  Europe  and  Asia  is 
prohibited  from  reaching  tho.se  starving 
people.  Work  stoppages  at  the  ccal 
mines  cut  deep  into  production  in  every 
line  on  the  home  front,  and  bring  utter 
hopelessness  to  the  desperate  starvation 
areas  abroad. 

This  lack  of  cooperation,  as  manifest  2d 
In  work  stoppages,  resulted  in  a  recent 
announcement  by  the  then  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Dean  Acheson,  that  the 
United  States  fell  150,000  tons  short  on 
its  relief  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
the  first  week  in  May.  Secretary  of  Agi  i- 
culture  Anderson  said  in  the  Progressive 
of  May  20.  1946.  it  would  be  €Xi:remely 
difficult  to  meet  shipping  goals  for  tue 
next  2  months. 

Even  if  there  were  no  rail  stoppages 
and  no  coal  stoppages,  it  would  still  be  a 
tremendous  task  to  get  food  into  tLie 
mouths  of  the  hungry.  Fallow  fields  do 
not  feed  folks.  And  why  do  fields  be- 
come fallow?  With  nearly  50  percent  of 
the  most  eflBcient  farm  labor  gone  frcm 
the  farm — some  30  percent  because  of 
the  draft,  and  approximately  17  percent 
because  the  labor  went  into  defense 
plants — American  agriculture  in  t;ie 
average  farm  State  managed  to  produce 
larger  food  crops  during  the  war  than  at 
any  other  time  in  the  history  of  our  N;i- 
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tion.  The  farm  machinery  was  the 
answer.  Now.  the  boys  have  come  back 
to  the  farms,  the  defense  plants  have  dis- 
gorged their  workers.  Why  cannot  the 
farms  produce  as  much  or  more  than 
they  did  during  the  war?  They  cannot 
make  bricks  without  straw.  They  can- 
not produce  a  bumper  wheat  crop  with- 
out the  necessary  equipment,  and  most 
of  the  farm  equipment  is  worn  out  or 
greatly  reduced  in  fflSciency.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says  that  some 
2.CC0.C0D  tractors  were  turned  out  for  do- 
mestic purposes  during  the  late  war.  If 
such  was  the  case,  most  of  them  must 
have  been  put  to  industrial,  construc- 
tion, mining,  or  other  uses,  because  not 
many  of  them  ever  got  to  the  farms 
where  they  were  so  desperately  needed. 

With  the  coming  of  peace,  the  farm  im- 
plement industry  was  among  the  hardest 
hit  by  work  stoppages.  Their  small  back- 
log of  steel  was  consumed  quickly!  Then, 
came  the  steel  strike.  With  the  steel  set- 
tlement, the  farm  machinery  manufac- 
turers encountered  their  own  labor  difB- 
culties.  They  were  among  the  first  af- 
fected. 

No  segment  of  American  society  can 
win  when  it  arrays  itself  against  many 
other  groups,  or  against  society  as  a  whole. 
We  all  lose.  Abraham  Lincoln  weH  de- 
scribed this  very  situation  vhen  he  said 
during  his  debates  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas:  '"United  we  stand;  divided  we 
fall."  An  old  folk-fable  emphasizes  it. 
You  remember  the  story  of  the  woodsman 
who  tried  to  break  a  bundle  of  fagots 
over  his  knee.  The  bundle  resisted  his 
most  vigorous  efforts.  Then  he  ripped 
the  bundle  of  fagots  apart  and  broke  them 
one  by  one.  Divided  we  are  vulnerable. 
When  we  cooperate,  we  are  invincible. 
Hitler  recognized  that  axiom  in  his 
planned  destruction  of  our  civilization. 
His  motto  was:  "Divide  and  conquer." 

Ail  about  us  we  hear  demands  for 
drastic  controls  of  our  production  ma- 
chine. The  popular  temper  is  at  the  boil- 
ing point.  It  is  as  if  the  old  flag  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  had  again  been 
raised — the  flag  with  the  coiled  serpent 
and  blazoned  underneath  these  words: 
'•Don't  tread  on  me."  It  is  reflected  in 
President  Truman's  May  25  speech  to 
Congress.  It  is  mirrored  in  the  grim  cer- 
tainty that  Congress  will  itself  pass  re- 
strictive legislation. 

It  is  significant  that  amonc;  the  first 
voices  raised  against  such  prospective 
Congressional  action  were  those  of  lead- 
ers who  have  oftenest  counseled  strikes. 
They  cry  out  that  corrective  legislation  is 
the  first  step  toward  fascism.  The  first 
step  toward  fascism,  nazism,  or  commu- 
nism— by  whatever  name  you  chose  to 
call  totalitarianism  and  dictatorship— is 
the  domination  of  a  nation  by  the  will  of 
a  segment  against  that  nation.  This  al- 
v;ays  will  be  true  whether  that  ruling  seg- 
ment is  industry  or  labor  or  some  other 
pov/erful  group.  There  is  a  common  good 
which  must  be  served. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stoppages 
of  work  must  be  controlled,  both  on  a 
short-term  and  a  long-term  basis.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  minorities,  unwisely  led, 
must  be  prevented  from  burning  out  the 
bearings  of  our  production  machine  in 
their  mistaken  and  misdirected  self- 
interest.    We  must  not  retreat  from  our 


determination  to  cooperate  among  our- 
selves to  make  reconversion  a  reality, 
peace  a  fact,  and  a  continued  American 
prosperity  an  actuality. 

To  act  in  undue  haste  at  this  time 
would  be  as  great  a  national  catastrophe 
as  deliberately  to  delay  action.  We  have 
the  right  idea — to  curb  economic  suicide 
in  the  United  States.  But,  by  consciously 
leaving  out  the  element  of  cooperation, 
we  are  exposing  ourselves  to  still  another 
peril.  By  going  too  far.  and  striking  at, 
instead  of  dealing  with,  the  parties  to 
industrial  disputes,  we  open  our  gates  to 
the  EKJssibility  of  extending  drast"c  meas- 
ures to  cover  still  other  groups,  whose 
motives  may  no*,  be  all  selfish.  There  is 
the  germ  of  a  disease  which  might  de- 
stroy free  government  in  hastily  cons  d- 
ered  group  legislation.  We  must  not  let 
that  happen. 

When  intelligent.  Arm,  labor  legisla- 
tion is  passed,  without  paving  the  way 
for  encroachments  upon  individual  lib- 
erty, then  cooperation  will  come  closer 
to  being  realized. 

Popular  opinion  made  better  citizens  of 
what  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  called 
"malefactors  of  great  wealth."  Popular 
opinion  may  yet  make  better  citizens  of 
these  men  who  today  are  malefactors  of 
great  power.  It  may  be  that  they  have 
already  learned  the  inherent  truth  of  the 
old  proverb:  "There  is  no  fiercer  foeman 
than  a  peaceful  man  aroused."  The 
American  public  is  a  peaceful,  long-suf- 
fering public.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  now 
aroused. 

This  public  will  no  longer  take  supinely 
such  statements  as  that  of  Harry  Bridges, 
president  of  the  long.-^horemen's  union, 
CIO,  "If  all  CIO  members  could  under- 
stand what  united  political  action  means, 
there  might  not  be  any  more  employers 
or  private  industry  in  the  United  States." 
This  chows  definitely  that  ths  alien, 
whom  the  Congress  has  ordered  deported, 
which  order  was  nullified  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  would  destroy  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  set  up  in  its  place  a  dic- 
tatorship under  the  banner  of  the  red 
flag. 

Perhaps,  in  the  light  of  current  events, 
he  will  think  twice  before  further  in- 
flaming American  public  opinion.  Ir.  is 
not  too  late,  even  after  what  he  has  said, 
for  the  beginning  of  cooperation. 

Finally,  it  must  be  realized  immedi- 
ately that  work  stopp^-ges  in  any  of  the 
basic  industries — coal,  sleel.  railroads, 
shipping,  power — are  strikes  against  the 
whole  people  as  well  as  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  must  be  treated  as  such. 
They  are  strikes  against  the  vital  v:el- 
fare  of  the  people  and  the  people  are 
the  Government. 

We  have  fought  oui  labor  disputes  in 
the  open,  in  the  press,  and  over  the 
radio.  We  have  labor-relations  boards, 
mediation  boards,  fact-finding  boards, 
the  arbitrators  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Our  President  has  met  with  Itbor 
leaders.  He  has  explained  to  ihem;  he 
has  appealed  to  them;  he  has  condemned 
them. 

Now  it  is  up  to  public  opinion.  These 
labor  leaders  who  flaunt  public  opinion 
do  so  at  their  peril.  Those  who  recog- 
nize its  strength  and  its  righteousness 
will  profit  by  it.  It  is  with  those  intelli- 
gent labor  leaders  that  management  and 


the  consuming  public  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  cooperate.  Such  cooperation  will 
be  to  our  mutual  profit.  And  it  will  be 
a  type  of  relationship  in  which  all  par- 
ties respect  all  other  parties  involved. 
Labor  must  have  every  right  and  every 
privilege  every  other  citizen  has.  More 
than  that  it  cannot  expect. 

We  have,  less  than  a  year  ago.  emerged 
victorious  from  the  bloodiest,  the  most 
destructive  war  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  We  won  that  war  by  working  and 
fighting  by  the  side  of  our  allies;  by  co- 
operation among  ourselves  and  with 
other  peoples.  We  must  become  aware 
that  today,  to  each  one  of  us,  all  Ameri- 
cans are  our  allies  and  that  cooperation 
is  the  only  feasible  plan  for  winning  the 
battle  of  peace. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  June  1, 
1916] 

D.\NSEROUS  CAME 

A  British  Labor  leader.  Sir  Walter  Citrine, 
has  just  told  a  New  York  audience  that  pass- 
ing   restrictive    labor    legislation    Is    a    very' 
dangerous  game  to  play. 

He  added  that  labor's  responsibility  should 
grow  with  power,  but  that  "I  have  not  yet 
seen  any  legislation  that  could  restrain  any 
trade-union  movement  If  the  movement 
wanted  to  act." 

His  remarks  may  offend  Americans  who 
Interpret  them  as  British  meddling  in  our 
current  troubles.  He  disclaimed  any  such 
Intent.  And  what  he  said  is  good  for  Ameri- 
cans to  hear,  for  It  Is  true. 

V/rltlng  laws  to  govern  labor  does  Involve 
danger.  If  such  laws  are  savage  and  unfair, 
a  Justly  resentful  labor  movement  will  want 
to  act.  and  probably  will  act  destructively. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  fair  and  rea- 
sonable laws  are  Impossible  or  unnecessary. 
In  this  country  labor  irresponsibility  has 
grown  with  fast-expanding  power.  That 
growth  has  been  fostered  by  laws  and  poli- 
cies deliberately  designed  to  make  labor 
mighty  yet  keep  it  free  of  legal  restraints.  A 
few  union  bosses  now  have  monopolistic  pow- 
er to  strangle  our  whole  economy.  When 
they  use  it.  our  Government  can  only  beg 
them  to  go  easy,  or  b'.ufl  them  with  stern 
words  not  backed  by  law.  or  appease  them 
temporarily  with  dubious  deals. 

British  labor.  Sir  Walter  Citrine  says,  prac- 
ticed great  self-restraint  through  six  war 
years.  Though  eager  new  to  get  back  to  free 
bargaining  on  wages  and  hours,  it  has  "wisely 
acceded  to  compulsory  arbitration  for  a  fur- 
ther period.  •  •  •  Thus  far  we  have  been 
blessed  with  comparatively  few  Indiif  trial  dis- 
putes. •  •  •  The  healthiest  symptom  in 
Britain  has  been  the  readiness  of  trade  unions 
to  accept  their  own  resjjonsibilities." 

Would  that  Euch  words  could  be  said  of 
American  labor.  Because  they  cannot.  Amer- 
ica must  play  the  dangerous  game  as  safely 
as  it  can.  since  no  hope  appears  that  labor 
responsibility  will  prevail  until  legal  penal- 
ties are  provided  for  irresponsible  acts.  And 
so  the  Case  bill  Is  on  President  Truman's  desk. 
And  toward  it  most  of  labor's  leaders  and 
the'r  pseudo-liberal  supporters  are  taking  a 
terribly  Irresponsible  and  dangerous  attitude. 
As  amended  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  Is  not 
savage,  not  unfair,  not  menacing  to  honest 
labors  cause,  not  stronger  than  the  situation 
calls  for.  It  does  not  Justify  resentment.  It 
will  not  Injure  any  decent  union,  or  take  es- 
sential rights  from  any  worker.  Those  who 
clamor  for  a  veto  should  be  urging  Mr.  Tru- 
man to  mate.it  law,  and  counseling  labor  lo 
obey  it  willingly. 

If  this  bill  does  not  become  law.  the  coun- 
try must  go  on  with  no  protection  save,  per- 
haps, a  fragment  of  the  drastic  emergency  au- 
thority Mr.  Truman  asked.  Then  abuses  of 
labors  power  will  bring  crisis  after  crlsla. 
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each  IncTTaslng  fublic  wrath.  And  some  day 
■oon  the  dangerous  game  will  be  played  dan- 
gerously; stern  laws  will  be  enacted,  not  with 
Intent  to  save  labor's  rights  Irom  scli-de- 
•tnictlcn.  but  with  determination  to  shacJile 
onlonlsm  before  It  wrecks  the  nation. 


Butltling  Record  for  First  Quarter  Rsveafs 
Need  for  Housiof  Program — Permits 
Were  Kuntia;  Licenses — Veterans  Still 
Need  Homes 


REMyvRKS 


or 


KON.  WEIGHT  PATWAH 

OF  TEXAS 

«   ^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday. 
May  31.  in  the  remarks  of  my  di.stin- 
RUished  collesRU*  from  Massachusetts, 
the  minority  floor  leader,  the  Honorable 
Joe  Maptin.  this  House  was  led  to  the 
assumption  that  private  industry  could 
meet  the  Nation's  building  needs  mucii 
faster  if  left  alone  than  if  hampered  by 
a  Government  program  designed  to  aid 
its  efforts,  such  as  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  provide  housing  for  veterans. 

My  colleague  cited  the  fact  that  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1940  more  than  171.- 
CCO  building  permits  v.ere  issued  as  proof 
of  his  contention  that  no  veterans'  pro- 
gram is  needed.  For  the  further  enlight- 
enment of  the  House  I  wish  that  he  had 
seen  fit  to  go  more  thoroughly  into  the 
characteristics  of  those  ni.OCO  permits  to 
see  how  they  answered  the  housing  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

In  the  first  place,  a  building  permit  is 
little  more  than  a  hunting  license  in  to- 
day's critical  shortage  of  materials.  It  is 
no  proof  that  construction  of  a  house  has 
started.  Actually,  the  most  optimistic 
estimates  are  that  153  000  houses  were 
started  during  the  first  quarter  of  1946. 
There  were  35.C03  starts  in  January  and 
40.0C0  in  February.  But  in  March  the 
number  started  jumped  to  78  030 — nearly 
double  the  previous  month's  figures. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  abnor- 
nial  jump?  If  my  colleague  would  care 
to  examine  those  March  permits  he  would 
find  that  most  of  them  were  for  homes 
v.hich  the  builders  knew  would  never 
qualify  imder  the  standards  of  a  housing 
plan  de.'iigned  tr,  meet  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Many  of  the  specu- 
lators knew  that  such  a  program  was 
coming  up.  and  they  were  making  des- 
perate tflorts  to  beat  the  gun. 

I  think  my  colleague  will  agree  with 
most  Americans  that  the  need  to  house 
our  returning  servicemen  should  be  of 
first  priority  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
building  industry.  Yet.  if  he  will  examine 
these  March  permits,  he  will  find  a  great 
percentage  of  them  were  granted  to  build 
homes  for  nonveterans  in  the  higher 
money  brackets — homes  so  high  in  price 
as  to  be  completely  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  returning  GI  who  was  desperately 
needing  a  place  to  live.  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  was  the  land  of  a  housing  pro- 
gram that  we  or  the  building  industry 
want. 


I  would  hke  to  ask  him  to  look  again  at 
those  figures  to  find  out  how  many  of 
those  houses  were  for  rent,  and  how  many 
for  sale.  All  of  us  know  that  many  re- 
turning veterdns  have  no  business  pur- 
chasing a  home,  and  no  desire  to  do  so. 
until  they  have  found  a  job  and  have  re- 
established themselves  firmly  in  civilian 
life  again.  Yet.  of  these  153.000  starts, 
less  than  20  percent  were  for  bona  fide 
rentals.  That  estimate  is  based  en  the 
applications  for  priorities  for  materials — 
probably  the  most  accurate  indication  of 
the  eventual  use  of  the  property. 

The-e  arc  several  other  facts  about 
these  figures.  Some  of  the  houses  which 
W3re  actually  started  are  only  60  to  70^ 
percent  finished  today,  becau.^e  of  the 
shortage  of  materials,  whic'n  private  iu- 
dustry  has  net  yet  been  able  to  provide. 
It  is  estimated  that  th?  average  comple- 
tion time  for  a  dwelling,  normally  3 
months,  has  risen  to  a  7  or  8  months'  pe- 
riod— again  because  of  materials  short- 
ages. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  lejson 
this  3  months'  experience  has  taught  us 
i.s  that  the  present  rate  of  production  of 
building  materials  is  totally  inadequate 
to  picduce  the  hemes  we  need.  There- 
fore, the  President's  hcus  ng  program 
would  be  ab.<;olutely  essential  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  necessity  for  speed- 
ing the  production  of  building  materials 
to  overcome  the  housing  crisis.  No  truer 
words  have  been  spoken  in  connection 
with  our  shortage  of  homes  than  Mr. 
Wilson  Wyatt's  statement  that  homes  as 
usual  and  building  as  usual  and  business 
as  usual  will  not  hou.se  our  veterans. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  th^^  Con- 
gress saw  fit  to  authorize  $400,000  000  for 
premium  payments  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  lend  a  helping  hand  tt)  the 
building  industry,  as  it  did  to  other  in- 
dustries suffering  similar  shortages  dur- 
ing the  war.  This  aid  is  essential  to  pro- 
duce the  billions  of  feet  of  lumber  and 
the  vast  quantities  of  brick  and  pipe  and 
other  materials  which  we  will  need  to 
build  2.700.0C0  homes  in  the  next  18 
months.  Only  through  that  incentive 
will  factories  go  on  three  shifts,  will  lum- 
ber mills  stretch  their  production  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  the  fabricating  in- 
dustries strive  for  the  same  tremendous 
production  that  brought  us  victory. 

Of  course,  in  time,  doubling  produc- 
tion of  building  materials  alone  would 
solve  the  housing  crisis  for  everyone;  but 
the  veterans  who  have  been  away  for 
four  long  years  are  coming  home  new — 
are  coming  home  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  They  need  homes,  not  next 
year,  but  now.  What  could  be  more 
just  than  to  give  them  priorities  on  find- 
ing a  place  to  live?  That  cannot  be  dene 
effectively  and  efficiently  except  through 
the  President's  program.  Until  produc- 
tion can  catch  up.  scarce  materials  must 
be  channeled  into  low-cost  homes — the 
kind  that  the  average  veteran  can  afford. 
My  colleague's  statement  in  Itself  has 
shown  conclusively,  by  citing  the  build- 
ing activity  of  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year,  that  private  industry  has  not  given 
veterans  first  priority.  It  has  not  taken 
the  steps  to  channel  scarce  material  Into 
low-cost  homes,  and  has  been  totally  In- 
adequate in  meeting  the  construction 
needs  of  the  Nation. 


It  is  only  through  the  Government  tak- 
ing swift  and  energetic  leadership,  as 
It  did  during  the  war,  through  the  prac- 
tical housing  program  that  Congress  saw 
fit  to  pass,  that  we  will  ever  accompli.'-h 
the  unprecedented  task  we  have  set  for 
ourselves  in  bringing  decent  homes  to  cxir 
returning  warriors. 


Trend  of  Csmnuntsm  in  the  United  States 
Today 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIITATIVZS 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Spaaker.  this 
country  of  ours  was  founded  on  and  has 
lived  under  pure  democratic  principles, 
more  so  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  A  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  our  Nation  are  still  imbued  with  the 
fundamental  principles  under  which  it 
was- organized  and  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution adopted  by'  its  leadership  in 
the  formation  of  the  Union.  They  have 
enjoyed  a  freedom,  liberty,  and  inde- 
pendence as  no  other  people  in  the  world 
have,  but  they  are  disturbed  today  on 
account  of  the  trend  of  world  affairs 
v.'hich,  of  course,  in  the  future,  if  not 
properly  solved  are  going  to  vitally  af- 
fect not  only  our  present  generation  but 
generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  only  have  to  pick  up 
the  morning  paper  and  the  information 
that  we  receive  of  the  disturbing  factors 
which  affect  every  phase  of  human  life, 
portrays  to  us  why  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  minds  of  the  people  of  our 
country  at  present. 

For  instance,  in  the  morning  paper, 
in  the  first  column,  is  revealed  to  us  (lie 
growing  danger  of  the  Increased  spread 
of  communism  throughout  the  world. 
In  this  column  we  find  the  headlines 
"Paris  area  Communists  lose  four  seats 
In  Assembly."  It  further  says,  "Commu- 
nist Party  moving  into  an  early  lead  in 
Sunday's  national  election  for  repre- 
sentatives to  a  second  constituent  as- 
sembly," and  reveals  the  election  of 
Edouard  Herriot,  Radical  Socialist  lead- 
er, and  Pierre  Mendes-Piance,  F/ance's 
financial  expert  at  the  Bretton  Woods 
monetary  conference. 

Now  what  is  true  in  the  election  in 
Prance  is  also  true  in  practically  evei-y 
other  election  held  throughout  Europe 
wherein  rank  Socialists  and  Communists 
are  being  elected  and  will  practically 
dominate  their  legislative  bodies.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  tendency  is  growing  here. 
In  talking  with  a  student  of  one  of  the 
city's  universities  a  few  days  ago.  she 
revealed  to  me  the  numerous  pamphlets 
and  circulars  which  are  being  distributed 
among  the  student  body  on  communism. 
Poisoning  the  young  minds  of  free  Amer- 
icans, a  situation  which  should  be 
stopped,  because  the  principles  and  dog- 
mas of  the  Communist  Party  are  ab.'^o- 
lutely  contrary  to  Americanism  and  its 
further  activity  should  be  outlawed  in 
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this  country.  If  not,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  only  a  short  time  in  the  future  imtil 
they  will  mal:e  inror.ds  into  cur  citizsn- 
ship  to  the  extent  it  will  become  a  na- 
tional menace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  read  in  the  next  col- 
umn of  the  mornings  paper  that  a  Na- 
tion-wide maritime  strike  is  set  for  Jime 
15,  which  is  being  called  by  one  Harry 
Bridges,  heading  the  west -coast  long- 
slioremen,  and  Curran  of  the  east  coast. 
May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  member- 
ship to  tlie  fact  that  this  House  passed 
two  bills  some  3  or  4  years  ago,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was  to  deport  Harry 
Bridses  and  send  him  back  to  the  land 
from  whence  he  came,  because  he  is  a 
Unown  Communist  and  a  fellow  worker 
with  them.  These  bills  were  sent  to  the 
Senate  and  in  each  instance  no  action 
was  taken  whatever. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Curran  also 
leans  far  to  the  left  side,  yet  the  news- 
papers reveal  that  the  Communist  wing 
of  his  organization  has  control  cf  it.  In 
the  event  of  the  national  maritime 
strike,  we  know  what  it  means — it  will 
stymie  our  whole  economic  set-up. 
Hence.  I  am  saying  to  the  Congress,  How 
long  will  it  be  before  we  are  going  to  take 
action  to  thwart  the  activities  of  the 
Communists  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  another  column  on  the 
front  page  of  today's  paper  we  notice 
that  the  atom  research  by  the  Soviet  has 
top  priority.  The  papers  need  not  have 
revealed  that  to  us.  as  it  is  too  fresh  in 
our  mcmoiT  of  the  action  of  the  Com- 
munists in  Canada  a  few  v.ceks  ago, 
wherein  every  effort  was  made  to  secure 
all  the  information  possible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  atomic  bomb.  We  know 
too  well  that  in  the  event  thsy  are  suc- 
cessful in  either  acquiring  the  formula 
for  its  production  from  us.  or  should 
their  scientists  eventually  be  able  to 
make  same,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  we  will  experience  a  second  Pearl 
Harbor,  only  on  a  scale  which  would 
practically  destroy  the  civilization  of 
this  country,  for  Stalin,  on  the  day  of 
his  election  a  few  months  ago,  said  we 
were  the  only  capitalistic  Nation  re- 
maining— the  only  Nation  where  free  en- 
terprise and  opportunity  were  left  for 
its  people,  and  that  the  philosophies  of 
communism  and  that  of  our  Nation  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  and 
both  could  not  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
cur  Nation  told  the  Russian  Nation  to 
join  witli  us  and  let  us  work  out  a  world 
peace,  world  harmony,  and  world  friend- 
ship, and  if  they  do  not  join  hands  with 
us.  then  use  every  power  within  our 
command  to  enforce  it. 

When  you  turn  to  the  next  page  of 
the  morning  paper,  you  see  it  is  reported 
that  the  UN  delegates  recommend  a 
break  with  Spain.  Why  do  they  do  this? 
It  is  because  the  Soviet  Union  is  desir- 
ous of  destroying  Spain,  because  they 
were  imsuccessful  in  their  effort  to  de- 
feat Franco  in  the  civil  war  of  a  few 
years  ago.  It  may  be  that  Spain  under 
Franco's  rule  is  under  somewhat  of  a 
Fascist  regime,  but  certainly  it  is  not  sis 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world  as 
communism  and  the  teachings  and  phi- 
losophies of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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In  my  opinion,  we  should  not  forget 
the  part  played  during  the  cataslrophe 
of  World  War  II,  when  Franco,  the 
leader  of  the  Spanish  Republic,  refused 
to  participate  in  this  war,  thereby  en- 
abling the  navies  and  ships  of  the  Allied 
cause  to  have  open  and  free  access  of  the 
Mediterranean  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  wherein  we  struck  the  first 
"blow  paving  the  way  for  the  final  de- 
struction of  Hitler's  dream  of  world 
dominion.  Hence.  I  think  there  should 
be  some  appreciation  by  the  leadership 
of  the  AUied  Nations  for  the  firm  stand 
taken  by  Franco  and  not  permitting 
Hitler  to  cross  his  borders  and  be  in  a 
position  to  control  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  another  column,  we 
note  "the  unsettled  cases  may  delay  va- 
cation for  Supreme  Court."  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
have  certainly  not  had  any  faith  or  con- 
fidence in  a  great  number  of  decisions 
handed  down  by  this  Court  in  the  past 
8  or  10  years.  We  note  there  is  pending, 
and  the  Court  will  likely  render  a  de- 
cision in,  the  case  of  tliree  Federal  em- 
ployees who  were  removed  from  the 
Government  pay  roll  by  a  special  act 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  House 
and  Senate  at  that  time,  acting  on  the 
belief  and  positive  proof  that  these  three 
Federal  employees  were  im-American  in 
their  belief,  their  philosophies  and  teach- 
ings, hence  evidenced  their  disapproval 
of  people  of  these  ideologies  remaining 
as  Government  employees  and  living  on 
the  taxpayers'  moneys  to  continue  their 
teachings  of  un- Americanism.  We  sliall 
r.wait  and  see  what  we  shall  see  when 
tills  Court  renders  their  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  majority  of  the 
membership  of  both  branches  of  the 
Congress  still  feel  that  way.  but  what 
we  need  is  more  active  and  direct  mani- 
festations of  our  feelings  to  stop  this 
tendency  in  our  country.  I  am  saying 
the  people  are  beginning  to  wake  up  and 
realize  the  true  situation  our  country  is 
facing  today.  The  complacency  wliich 
they  have  apparently  gone  along  with 
will  soon  awaken  into  a  fiery  demand 
for  action  on  each  and  every  individual's 
part  to  thw  art  the  further  progress  down 
the  pathway  we  are  traveling. 


Who's  in  the  Party  Line? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  some  unkind  words  in  and 
out  of  Congress  about  party  discipline. 
Leaders  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Parties  have  been  assailed  for 
suggestions  that  following  parly  commit- 
ments might  be  a  good  idea. 

The  reasons  for  the  talk  about  party 
discipline  are  made  clear  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser,  a  part  of  which  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record: 


PAKTT    LOTALTT   D*   CO] 

The  Advertiser  has  protested  repeatMly 
against  the  way  certain  Congressmen  have 
joined  Republicans  consistently  In  block- 
ing the  legislative  leadereh'p  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration.  Obviously  there  are 
times  when  a  man's  convictions  should  lead 
him  tc5  break  witli  his  party,  but  when  he 
makes  a  practice  cl  Joining  the  Republi- 
cans on  major  votes,  there  Is  reason  tor  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  his  constituents. 

Press  Rssjarch.  an  authoritative  Washing- 
ton service,  has  Just  released  a  careful  study 
of  the  voting  practices  of  the  Members  of 
the  House-  This  reveals  that  lack  of  party 
loyalty  Is  not  restricted  to  the  Democrata 
rlone.  but  that  Democrats  are  mere  guilty 
than  Republicans.    Here  are  the  figures: 


1.  r«uany  voto  with  pnrtT 

2.  Soirelimcs    vot4?    wilh    pvty 

su.ui'tuues  atuinst  it 

8.  Ortpn  vote  ajuinst  party 


Demo- 
crat* 


Ptreent 
44.7 

4ai 

15.2 


Ucwis 


Ptrcent 
63.4 

SI.  4 

h.2 


Of  Still  greater  interest  to  Alabamians  is  a 
clasEificatlon  cl  CongresBmen  as  to  party  vot- 
ing loyalty.  This  Is  based  upon  an  analysis 
of  party  voting,  by  party  membership.  In  the 
House  from  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress.  January  3,  1945.  until  the 
Easter  recess,  April  18.  1946.  The  6tud\'  In- 
cluded 57  record  votes  in  which  the  irajorlty 
of  the  House  Republicans  voted  apalnst  a 
majority  of  the  Democrats.  On  these  IsfUPs 
party  policy  was  assiimed  to  be  the  line  fol- 
lowed by  the  party  malorlty.  Votes  In  which 
the  intraparty  split  was  so  even  that  there 
was  no  clear-cut  majority  were  excluded  from 
the  studv.  Absenteeism  was  not  weighed  In 
tho  results. 

It  was  found  that  only  27  Democrats,  as 
against  16  Republicans,  could  be  c'.aseiHed 
Rs  "pRrty-liners."  men  who  had  not  voted 
Rgalnst  the  party  majority  on  a  single  one 
of  the  controversial  Issues. 


Emergency  by  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  RFJiIARKS 

OF 

KCN.  DAKIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nrw  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£ENTATI\'E3 

Saturday,  Mcy  25,  1946 

Mr.  RFFD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sneaker, 
the  opinion  of  a  prominent  economist, 
Samuel  Crowther,  with  reference  to  the 
contribution  of  OPA  to  the  housirg 
shortage  is  a  revealing  statement  of  facts. 

I  am  inserting,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  statement  of  Mr.  Crowther  with 
reference  to  the  housing  shortage: 
.    EaaatCENCT  bt  croex 

The  housing  situation  gives  a  perfect  exam- 
ple Of  how  Government  Interference  can 
create  an  emergency  cut  of  what  would 
otherwise  tc  Just  one  mere  problem  for  mea 
to  tackle  and  solve. 

Government  oaScers.  by  their  lurid  pro- 
nouncements on  bousing  shortages,  on  prices 
and  on  inflation,  and  ty  their  rigid  rent  and 
material  controls,  have  made  black  markets 
In  rents  and  building  materials,  scared  ten- 
anU  and  builders  Into  paying  heavy  graft, 
and  forced  honest  landlords  and  builders  to 
all  but  stop  renting  and  building. 

The  housing  situation  also  gives  a  perfect 
example  of  how  the  failure  of  bureaucratic 
control  can  be  twisted  and  sentimentalised  so 
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that  the  failure  appears  not  as  a  reason  for 
chucking  the  controls  but  as  a  compelling 
reason  for  more  and  wider  controls. 

The  administration  is  now  using  the  fail- 
ures of  a  dozen  years  of  Government  dab- 
bling in  houses,  the  failure  of  rent  control, 
and  the  failure  of  price  control  as  proof  that 
It  needs  to  be  given  more  power. 

Using  the  returning  veterans  as  scenery,  it 
has  put  forward  a  grandiose  program  under 
which  It  proposes,  by  peeling  from  a  big  wad 
of  printing-press  money,  to  provide  fine, 
low-co3t  housing  for  everyone. 

The  men  who  are  malting  these  proposals 
may  or  may  not  Icnow  that,  in  the  name  of 
helping  the  needy  and  promoting  the  general 
welfare,  they  are  asking  for  the  socialization 
of  housing.  This  translates  Into  asking  for 
the  control  of  nearly  a  third  of  our  economy. 

If  the  Congress  continues  the  present  OPA 
controls  and  enacts  the  administration's 
housing  bill.  It  will  have  started  us  down  a 
road  of  regimentation  from  which  there  can 
t>e  no  turning. 

This  analysis  may  seem  harsh  and  unsym- 
pathetic, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  presently  crowded  city  or  community  which 
would  not  And  accommodations  for  every- 
one. If  profit  were  restored  to  renting. 

With  controls  cflf.  tenants  would  have  s 
freedom  of  choice  which  they  do  not  have 
and.  considering  the  bonuses  which  are  now 
nearly  everywhere  being  paid  aside  and 
under  the  table,  rents  would  be  bound  to 
adjust  themselves,  in  some  cases  upward 
but  In  most  cases  downward,  to  the  worth 
of  the  premises. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  In  renting  and  build- 
ing, the  people  are  being  persuaded  to  ask 
for  the  impossible  and  so  they  are  getting 
less  than  the  possible. 

The  Government  Is  not  making  an  honest 
representation. 

It  has  printed  vastly  more  dollars  than 
there  r.rc  things  to  buy  with  the  dollars  and 
so  dollars  are  gradually  losing  their  buying 
power — that  Is.  prices  are  rising. 

A  man  who  Is  getting  twice  as  much  to- 
day for  the  same  kind  of  work  that  he  did 
8  or  6  years  ago  cannot  expect  that  his  dollar 
will  buy  as  much  as  it  did  5  or  6  years  ago. 

The  1946  dollar  will  not  buy  housing  at 
1940  priced.  Everyone  knows  that  and  nearly 
everyone  knows  that  where  materials  are 
available — which  Is  now  seldom — It  costs  a 
builder  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars 
to  duplicate  a  house  he  put  up  for  $5,000 
In  1940.  and  the  new  house  will  not  be  made 
of  as  good  material  as  the  old  one. 

A  $10,000  house  cannot  be  rented  for  the 
same  price  as  a  $5,000  house. 

The  same  holds  true  for  apartment  houses. 
In  Ifew  York  City  the  old  $€0  apartment  In 
a  new  building  has  to  be  a  $100  apartment. 
And  about  the  same  rule  holds  true  through- 
out the  country. 

The  decent,  low-priced  apartment  has  gone 
the  wiy  of  the  5-cent  shine  and  the  15-cent 
haircut. 

The  Government  cannot  change  this  sit- 
uation. It  can  put  up  housing  and  rent  It 
for  less  than  ccst.  But  that  only  means  the 
tenant  pays  less  at  the  rent  window  and 
more  at  the  tax  window. 

Tliere  Is  a  housing  shortage,  but  no  one 
knows  how  great  the  shortage  Is  and  no  one 
can  know,  for  the  adequacy  of  housing  de- 
pends upon  the  standard  of  living. 

During  the  war  period  more  than  15,000.000 
people  shifted  their  residences.  An  unknown 
number  of  families  who  doubled  up  during 
tlie  deep  depression  would  like  to  separate 
again. 

From  1942  through  1945  there  were  6.500,000 
marriages.  Including  those  of  1.500.000  serv- 
icemen, with  a  gain  In  new  households  of 
1.500.000. 

The  National  Housing  Agency  estimates 
that  39  f>ercent  of  the  hotislng  in  the  Na- 
tion is  substandard,  and  the  1940  census 
shows  that  about  46  percent  of  the  37,000,000 


dwelling  units  then  in  existence  were  in  need 
of  major  repairs. 

One  may  do  an3rthlng  one  likes  with  these 
figures.  The  Federal  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  16,000.000  new  dwell- 
ing units  win  be  required  within  the  next 
10  years  to  conserve  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  always  possible  to  get  together  the 
facts  on  which  to  proclaim  some  kind  of  hous- 
ing emergency. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Dr.  Tugwell  found  one 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration when  they  l>egan  putting  up  little 
communal  villages. 

President  Roosevelt  found  one-third  of  the 
Nation  Ill-clothed.  Ill-housed  and  Ill-fed. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration  was  or- 
ganized to  promote  building  by  guaranteeing 
mortgages. 

The  Federal  Government  has  for  many 
years  been  closing  in  on  the  financial  side  of 
residential  building,  and  the  old  speculative 
builder  Is  pretty  much  a  thing  of  the  past — 
that  Is.  much  of  the  Individual  Incentive  has 
long  since  been  taken  out  of  building. 

A  war  order  issued  April  1942,  practically 
stopped  residential  building  and  there  would 
today,  in  any  event,  be  an  acute  shortage  of 
d'esirable  new  residences.  The  OPA  has 
turned  this  shortage  Into  an  emergency  by 
practically  tying  up  the  manufacture  of 
building  material  through  ceiling  prices  that 
did  not  cover  costs.  In  some  cases,  as  In  the 
lumber  Industry,  the  celling  prices  were  such 
as  to  divert  the  mills  from  making  the  sizes 
of  lumber  used  in  building. 

The  situation  is  fairly  set  out  in  these 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  In  January  of 
this  year  by  the  Lewis  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Bay  City.  Mich.  Mr.  T.  P.  Dixon,  the 
president  writes: 

"In  the  face  of  the  greatest  demand  for 
moderate  priced  homes  this  country  has  ever 
known,  our  factory  stands  practically  Idle. 
Up  until  1942.  at  which  time  civilian  home- 
building  was  practically  stopped  to  conserve 
materials  for  war  purposes,  we  manufactured 
and  shipped  from  600  to  750  complete  homes 
annually, 

"Our  factory  employment  ran  around  200 
men  and  our  office  personnel  was  around  50. 
Today  our  factory  employment  Is  35.  most 
of  wliom  are  doing  nonproductive  work,  and 
whom  we  are  only  retaining  l)ecause  they 
have  worked  for  us  continually  for  from  15 
to  40  years.     The  same  exists  In  our  office. 

"The  same  price  set-up  that  was  created 
during  the  war  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
stopping  or  discouraging  production  of  lum- 
ber items  for  house  construction  remains  In 
effect. 

"As  a  consequence,  the  mills  continue  to 
produce  premium  price  Items  suitable  for 
ship  decking,  heavy  construction,  airplane 
stock,  etc.,  and  refuse  to  produce  such  Items 
of  small  dimension,  flooring,  celling,  siding, 
trim.  etc..  as  the  celling  prices  on  same  are 
too  low  to  allow  their  production  on  a  prof- 
itable basis." 

Exactly  the  same  conditions  obtain— or 
have  obtained  most  of  the  months  since 
VJ-day — in  soli  pipe,  g3rpsum  lath,. asbestos 
cement,  and  asphalt  products,  shingles,  In- 
sulating board,  radiators,  radiator  valves,  and 
In  practically  all  of  the  supplies  needed  for 
building.  Some  of  these  supplies  can  be 
bought  at  high  prices  in  the  black  markets 
and  some  builders  have  had  to  truck  500  or 
1.000  miles  for  minor  items. 

In  addition  to  this,  wage  rates  have  gone 
very  high,  while  the  skill  and  efficiency  of 
the  workers  available  seem  to  have  dropped. 
One  builder  reports  that  a  Job  which  three 
man  used  to  do  in  a  day  now  takes  seven  men 
from  2  to  3  days. 

The  OPA,  by  Its  price  policy  on  materials, 
shut  off  private  building  when  it  was  most 
needed  and.  by  Its  rent-control  policy,  made 
renting  a  hazard  at  a  time  when  quarters 
to  rent  were  most  needed.  It  is  these  actions 
which  have  created  the  emergency. 


The  Administration  plan  pdvanced  by  Mr. 
Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  with  the  attractive  title  of 
housing  e.xpedltor,  is  complicated  and  its 
exact  provisions  are  not  here  Important. 

The  important  point  Is  that  It  seeks 
through  subsidy  behind  the  scenes  to  pre- 
sent a  $10,000  house  as  a  $6,C03  house  and  to 
rent  It  for  not  over  $50  a  month — that  is, 
it  seelis  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  things 
and  to  present  the  Government  as  a  fairy 
god-mother  by  shifting  thp  cost  of  building 
and  renting  from  the  homje  owner  or  tenant 
to  the  general  public,  either  directly  by  taxes 
or  Indirectly  through  the  public  debt. 

That  Is  government  by  mirrors. 


Aluminum  Cartel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  194S 

Mr,  COPPEE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  fny  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
include  herein  an  article  by  myself  deal- 
ing with  the  aluminum  cartel  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  May  issue  of  This  Month 
magazine.    It  is  as  follows: 

ALCOA — PORTRAIT  OP  A  CARTEL 

(By  Representative  John  M.  Coffee) 

International  cartels  are  economic  arrange- 
ments among  private  Interests  of  several 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and 
controlling  Industry  and  trade.  They  are 
the  extension  into  the  International  sphere 
of  big  national  monopolies.  In  1939  there 
were  179  International  cartels,  of  which  109 
included  American  concerns. 

One  of  tlie  most  powerful  of  these  was  the 
aluminum  cartel.  Its  history,  like  that  of 
many  others.  Is  a  long  record  of  International 
Intrigue:  price  fixing,  division  of  markets, 
drastic  limitation  of  production,  and  organ- 
ized throat  cutting  of  outside  competition. 

The  rise  of  the  Nazis  to  power  In  Germany 
showed  how  such  commercial  conspiracies 
against  the  consumer  public  can  become  a 
threat  to  the  very  existence  of  great  nations. 
The  aluminum  cartel  was  an  Important  fac- 
tor In  the  building  of  the  Nazi  war  machine. 
It  gave  wings  to  the  Luftwaffe,  supplied  the 
bombs  which  blasted  our  allies.  At  the 
same  time  the  cartel's  policies  of  restricted 
production  worked  for  the  enemy  by  ag- 
gravating the  shortage  of  vital  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  defense  of  Prance.  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  These  policies  did  not 
bring  the  democracies  to  defeat,  but  they 
did  delay  the  day  of  final  victory  at  a  cost  of 
countless  American  and  Allied  lives. 

In  this  aluminum  cartel,  the  Interests  of 
Alcoa,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  were 
represented  In  three  successive  forms:  (1) 
directly;  (2)  through  a  subsidiary;  (3) 
through  Its  wholly  Independent  offspring, 
Aluminum  Ltd.  of  Canada. 

The  story  of  Alcoa  Is  a  graphic  study  in 
cause  and  effect,  with  the  American  public 
cast  In  the  historic  role  of  the  unhappy 
guinea  pig.  all  in  the  Interests  of  big  busi- 
ness and  bigger  profits. 

By  1396  Alcoa,  a  lusty  8-year-old  infant, 
had  completed  the  first  stages  of  Its  de- 
velopment Into  a  monopoly  of  the  aluminum 
industry  in  the  United  States.  Its  only  com- 
petitor In  the  American  market  at  the  time 
was  a  Swiss  company.  In  that  year  Alcoa 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Swiss 
whereby  the  latter  abandoned  the  American 
market,  and  Alcoa  in  turn  agreed  not  to  sell 
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aluminum  In  Switzerland.  Germany,  or  Aus- 
trla-Hxuigary. 

In  1901  A.  V.  Davis,  present  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Alcoa,  participated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  much  broader  cartel  which  Included 
one  British  and  two  French  companies. 
Realizing  that  such  an  agreement.  If  Alcca 
were  a  direct  party,  would  violate  the  Sher- 
man Anti-trust  Act.  Davis  announced  the 
formation  of  an  Alcoa-owned  Canadian  sub- 
sidiary, which  later  took  the  name  of  the 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.  Two  days  after  this 
announcement,  Davis  signed  the  cartel  agree- 
ment on  behalf  of  this  as-yet-unlncorporattd 
subsidiary. 

The  new  cartel  divided  the  world  Into  open 
and  closed  markets,  fixed  the  price  cf  alu- 
minum. The  United  States  was  reserved  ex- 
clusively foi*  Northern;  the  Alcoa  tubsidiary 
was  also  guaranteed  21  percent  of  the  sale  of 
aluminum  In  foreign  markets.  All  of  which 
was  very  generous,  considering  that  Ncrthcrn, 
as  yet  unlwrn.  cv/ned  no  facilities  for  pro- 
ducing any  metal. 

Effect:  Imports  of  foreign  aluminum  Into 
the  United  States  decreased,  the  price  here 
rose  from  33  cents  (1397)  to  40  cents  (19C6) 
per  pound.  During  the  same  period  Alcca's 
production  increased  4'/i  times — its  profits 
multiplied  14  times. 

In  1906  this  cartel  agreement  was  renewed. 
Two  years  later  It  was  terminated  because 
the  cartel  members  could  not  agree  among 
themselves  on  the  need  for  a  general  price 
reduction  to  combat  new  European  compe- 
tition. Davis  of  Alcoa  vigorously  fought  the 
price  reduction.  When  he  was  defeated,  he 
took  Alcoa's  subsidiary.  Northern  Aluminum, 
out  of  the  combine. 

Effect:  Imports  of  aluminum  Into  the 
United  States  Increased  from  113.755  pounds 
(1908)  to  2.035.907  pounds  (1S09)  and  to  12.- 
386.897  pounds  (1910).  Alcoa's  price  in  the 
United  States  was  steadily  driven  down  from 
85  cents  a  pound  In  1907  to  19  cents  in  1911. 
Actual  selling  prices  that  year  dropped  to 
16' i  or  17  cents,  the  lowest  point  up  to  1937, 
when  the  Government  brought  its  latest 
antitrust  suit  against  the  company. 

A  new  cartel  agreement  could  have  halted 
this  price  war,  but  Alcoa  was  In  a  very  deli- 
cate position.  The  Department  of  Justice  hi 
1911  had  befun  an  Investigation  of  the  com- 
pany's activities.  Early  In  1912  Davis  ob- 
tained an  Interview  with  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Fowler.  Explaining  that  there  was 
no  profit  In  selling  at  the  current  market 
price?.  Davis  ashed  permission  to  enter  into 
an  arrangement  with  foreign  producers 
which  vi'ould  have  nothing  to  do  with  im- 
ports Into,  or  exports  from,  the  United 
States. 

The  Government  ha^  rharp;ed  that  this 
last  statement  was  purposely  mUleading.  that 
subsequent  events  showed  that  such  agree- 
ments had  a  profound  effect  en  imports  and 
exports  of  aluminum.  Naturally,  Davis  for- 
got to  mention  the  fact  that,  up  to  1912, 
Alcoa  had  earned  133.000.000  en  a  paid-in  in- 
vestment averaging  $2,000,000.  Nor  did  he 
remember  to  state  that  Alcoa's  innur.l  re- 
turn on  average  invested  capital  from  19C9 
to  the  time  of  his  meeting  with  Fcwler  av- 
eraged 17.6  percent. 

Obtaining  Fowler's  assent  to  his  proposi- 
tion, Davis  Immediately  went  abroad  end 
executed,  on  behalf  of  his  Canadian  subsidi- 
ary, a  new  cartel  agreement  with  French, 
British,  and  Italian  aluminum  producers. 
The  new  agreement  fixed  sales  quotas,  al- 
lotting 16  percent  of  the  world  markets  out- 
side the  United  States  to  Alcoa's  Canadian 
subsidiary.  It  provided  for  price  fixing  and 
forbade  sales  to.  or  purchase  from,  -non- 
member  producers,  except  through  the  cartel. 

Effect:  Prom  April  1912  to  tlie  end  of  the 
year  the  price  of  aluminum  quoted  in  the 
United  States  jumped  from  19.58  to  26.46 
cents  per  pound. 

In  Miy  1912  the  Government  climaxed  its 
probe  cf  Alcoa  with  a  suit  in  Federal  courts. 


charging  the  company  with  violation  of  the 
Antitrust  Act.  A  month  later  a  consent  de- 
cree was  entered,  perpetually  restraining 
Alcoa,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  malting 
any  egreement  which  would  affect  the  import 
or  export   trade   of   the   United   States. 

However,  the  1912  ccrtel  agreement  was  not 
affected,  because  (at  Davis'  request)  It  con- 
tained a  clause  specifically  stating  that  the 
agreement  concerned  only  the  European  mar- 
ket, "excluding  the  United  States  market." 
This  agreement  remained  In  fcrcc  until  Janu- 
ary 1915.  when  It  was  voluntarily  difsolved 
as  a  result  of  Wgrld  War  I. 

There  Is  no  direct  evidence  that  Alcca  en- 
tered Into  any  kind  of  formal  written  egree- 
ment with  foreign  producers  of  aluminum  be- 
tween 1915  and  1931.  Th2  Government  has 
revealed  a  number  of  significant  devclcp- 
ments.  however,  from  which  observers  can 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Between  1923  and  1927  Alcoa  entered  Into 
six  different  partnerships  in  aluminum  prop- 
erties abroad  with  British,  French.  SwIes, 
and  German  companies. 

The  pr.ccs  for  which  foreign  aluminum  was 
sold  on  the  American  market  during  this 
period  approximated  Alcoa's  prices  with  re- 
markable uniformity. 

Several  witnesses  testified  before  the  Fed- 
eral court  concerning  conversations  with 
Davis  and  representatives  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers which  led  tlieni  to  l)elieve  that,  during 
this  period,  agreements  were  In  force  limiting 
imports  and  fixing  the  price  of  aluminum  to 
be  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Whatever  its  relations  with  Europe,  Alcoa 
seems  to  have  been  committed  to  a  policy  of 
restricted  production.  Davis  admitted  to  the 
court  that  there  was  an  aluminum  shortage 
In  this  country  of  55  000  tons  In  1925,  42,000 
tons  In  1926.  and  23.C00  tons  In  1927. 

By  1928  Alcoa  had  become  a  vast  enterprise, 
with  properties  on  every  continent,  held 
through  34  foreign  companies.  In  that  year 
the  company  adopted  a  plan  proposed  by  A.  V. 
Davis  "to  put  all  th3  foreign  business  In  one 
company  and  retain  the  domestic  business  in 
another  company."  Title  to  the  foreign 
holdings  was  accordingly  turned  over  to 
Aluminum  Ltd.  of  Canada,  an  outgrowth  cf 
the  Canadian  company  formed  In  1902  as  an 
Alcoa  subsidiary. 

The  United  States  Government  later 
charged  that  this  move,  in  the  main,  was 
an  attempt  to  eva(!e  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  To  refute  Alcoa's 
stand  that  Limited  is  a  wholly  Independent 
company,  the  following  evidence  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  1937  antitrust  suit: 

1.  As  late  as  January  1939  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  Alcoa  and  their  families,  plus  the 
families  of  Andrcv/  W.  and  Richard  B.  Mel- 
lon— a  total  of  11  perEons — owned  56  percent 
of  Alcoa's  common  stock  and  51  percent  of 
Limlted's. 

2.  At  the  outset,  most  of  Llmited's  officers 
and  directors  and  its  entire  personnel  were 
drawn  fro:n  Alcoa.  President  of  Limited  Is 
Edward  K.  Davis,  formerly  Aloca's  vice  pres- 
ident in  cliarge  of  the  sales  and  brotlier  of 
Alcoa's  A.  V.  Davis. 

3.  Until  shortly  before  the  Government's 
suit  was  filed.  Limited  made  no  sale  of  baux- 
ite (the  basic  ore  of  aluminum)  to  any  pro- 
ducer in  the  United  Slates  except  Alcoa  sub- 
sidiaries. 

Early  in  1931  a  growing  world  surplus 
threatened  to  break  the  price  of  aluminum 
and  to  Invade  the  United  States  mirket.  A 
preliminary  conference  of  the  representatives 
of  the  principal  International  aluminum  pro- 
ducers was  held  in  Montreal.  Later  the  entire 
party  made  a  3-day  trip  in  a  private  railroad 
car  to  inspect  Alcoa's  plants  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  exp)ense  of 
this  Junket  was  shared  equally  by  Alcoa  and 
Limited. 

Then,  on  July  3,  1931,  a  new  cartel  agree- 
ment was  drafted  In  Paris.  The  world's 
largest  aluminum  producers  combined  to 
form  a  jointly  owned  corporation — the  Alli- 


ance Aluminum  Co. — for  the  purpoae  ot  "the 
development  of  the  aluminum  market." 
Alcoa  was  not  a  party  to  this  agreement,  but 
Limited,  lis  Canadian  "OedgUng"  (the  term 
is  Davis'),  became  the  largest  single  share- 
holder, tatung  400  of  the  outstanding  l.*CO 
shares,  or  23.5  percent  of  tlie  total. 

Limited,  in  fact,  played  a  predominant  role 
in  the  functionirg  of  Alliance.  The  man- 
ager of  Limited  s  Berlin  office  became  the 
manager  of  AUiance.  He  was  asxisted  by 
other  Limited  employees,  many  of  theiu 
formerly  Essociated  with  Alcoa. 

Tiie  power  of  this  cartel  is  manifested  by 
the  total  production  of  Its  meniljcrs:  147,- 
000  tons  per  year,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
duction of  all  nonmembers,  10,000  to  16,000 
tons.  If  Alcoa's  production  at  the  time.  83.- 
000  tens,  is  added  to  that  cf  Its  members,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  combination  controlled 
more  than  93  percent  of  all  aluminum  pro- 
duction In  the  wcr'.d. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  cartel  provlslcas 
of  production  quotas,  price  llxSn?.  nr.d  pen- 
alties for  violation.  Alliance  In  effect  assured 
Alcoa  a  monopoly  cf  the  United  Ecat^-s  mar- 
ket and  Limited  was  pranted  control  cf  29 
percent  of  the  remainder  of  world  sales. 

Effects:  0^•erprcductlon  of  aluminum  In 
Europe  and  Canada  ceased:  Llmlled  reduced 
to  35  percent  capacity  In  1933  and  1934.  and 
to  46  percent  In  1935;  the  average  price  of 
the  metal  rose;  total  Imports  of  foreign  alum- 
inum into  the  United  States  from  1931  to 
1938,  in  proportion  to  Alcoa's  production 
declined. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  1931  cartel 
was  the  Verelnigte  Aluminium  W^erkc — cwncd 
and  controlled  by  the  German  Government. 
When  the  Nazis  came  to  power  In  1933.  the 
VAW  notified  other  members  of  the  combine 
that  it  was  going  to  produce  In  excess  cf  its 
assigned  quota  becauce  of  force  majeur. 
VAW  axked  to  be  exempted  from  the  pen- 
alties provided  by  the  agreement. 

After  due  consideration.  Alliance  aereed  to 
grant  the  Germans  an  Increase  of  6.000  tons 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1934  and  an  addi- 
tional Increase  of  7.000  tona  for  the  last  6 
months  of  that  year. 

In  1936  the  Nazis  did  the  cartel  a  "favor" 
by  taking  off  the  market  the  entire  surplus 
output  of  a  competing  nonmember. 

By  this  time  Germany  was  ooenly  armlni; 
for  war.  For  what  purpose  did  the  Ameri- 
can "patriots "  in  the  cartel  expect  this  alu- 
minum to  be  itsed? 

It  is  a  fact  that,  with  the  knowledge,  con- 
sent and  assistance  of  the  cartel.  Germany's 
aluminum  production  multlpU-^d  rapidly  so 
that  in  1939.  when  the  huge  Nazi  war  ma- 
ch*ne  was  ready  to  roil.  Germany  was  the 
largest  single  producer  of  ttxis  meUl  In  tb« 
world. 

In  1S33.  when  Hitler  became  cbancelor, 
Alcca  led  the  world  In  eltimlnum  prcduction, 
turning  out  38.614  tons  as  compared  wltlx 
Germany  s  18.900  tons. 

In  1934  the  Nazis  produced  37.200  tons, 
the   United    States   only   33.647. 

In  1833  the  Nazis  produced  175.000  tons, 
the  United  SUtes  only  130.129. 

In  1639.  at  the  start  of  the  war.  Alcoa's 
full  capacity  was  only  148  326  metric  ton.-?, 
over  26.000  tots  less  than  Germany's  1928 
production. 

Cur  country's  position  as  a  producer  cf 
aluminum  on  the  eve  of  war  becomes  clear 
when  we  consider  these  additional  figures: 

In  1920  Alcoa  produced  58.2  percent  cf  the 
world's  aluminum.  In  1938  It  produced  only 
22.93  percent. 

From  1920  to  1937  world  prcduction  of 
aluminum  Increased  500  percent.  During 
the  same  period  United  States  output  In- 
creased only  48  percent. 

The  full  result  of  this  restriction  of  pro- 
duction for  private  profit  was  felt  when  war 
finally  came.  Aluminum  accounts  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  weight  cf  a  military  pT-ne. 
Germany  had  the  largest  mUltary  air  Ceet 
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the  world  bad  ever  seen.  The  antl-Axls  na- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  were  dangerously 
deficient  In  air  power. 

By  April  1941  our  aircraft  companies  wer« 
■o  short  of  vital  aluminum  that  Glenn  Mar- 
tin btimbers,  flown  to  Army  fields,  had  their 
ptcpellers  removed  and  shuttled  back  to  the 
factory  for  use  on  otherwise  completed 
bombers.  Glenn  Martin  estimated  that  25 
percent  of  their  production  was  being  lost 
for  lack  of  aluminum;  Boeing  made  a  similar 
complaint. 

That  year  naval  architects  developed  a 
new  aluminum  destroyer,  faster  and  more 
maneuverable,  carrying  more  armor  plate  and 
guns  than  any  ever  built.  The  Navy  wanted 
these  destroyers  badly:  Henry  Kaiser  was 
ready  to  build  them.  But  the  plans  had  to 
be  shelved  because  there  was  no  aluminum 
available. 

By  June  1941  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement found  that  the  shortage  of  alu- 
minum In  this  country,  for  military  and  es- 
eential  civilian  needs,  amounted  to  more  than 
4.030.000  pounds.  At  th6  same  time  the 
necessity  of  substituting  other  metals  for 
Bcarca  aluminum  accelerated  and  Intensified 
the  already-felt  shortage  of  copper,  steel,  and 
electrical  power. 

In  order  to  maintain  sufficient  war  pro- 
duction, the  United  SUtes  Government — the 
taxpayers,  that  Is — waa  forced  to  Invest  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  In  the  aluminum  In- 
dustty.  What  this  deliberate  deficiency  has 
meant  in  terms  of  lives  and  additional  war 
ccsts  will  never  be  known. 

The  alliance  cartel  now  appears  on  Xtxfi 
Proclaimed  List  of  Blocked  Nationals  (the 
Allied  blacklist),  issued  September  13,  1944. 
Put  not  until  May  17,  1940,  after  the  United 
States  circuit  court  had  filed  a  decision  hold- 
ing Limlted's  participation  In  this  cartel 
UlcRal.  did  that  company  uke  formal  action 
to  dissolve  Ita  connection  with  the  combine, 

Ifearly  alt  the  functiona  for  which  alumi- 
num U  MBpiofad  can  be  duplicated,  with 
greater  aflteteney,  by  another  wonder  metal: 
magnaalum.  Magnesium  Is  one-third  lighter 
than  aluminum:  It  Is  more  readily  machined: 
and.  when  properly  aUoyed,  has  greater  ten- 
sile strength. 

Indeed,  magnesium  long  ago  would  have 
<lUplaced  aluminum  from  its  dominant  place 
In  the  production  of  many  consumer  goods 
had  not  Alcoa,  with  its  customary  energy 
and  prevision,  taken  steps  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  competition. 

From  1919  to  1927  the  two  principal  pro- 
ducers of  magnesium  in  this  country  were 
the  American  Magnesium  Co.  (a  subsidiary 
of  Alcoa)  and  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  In 
1927  American  Magnesium  entered  Into  an 
agreement  with  Dow;  Alcoa  agreed  to  cease 
magnesium  production  In  return  for  prefer- 
ential treatment  as  Dow's  largest  customer. 

The  principal  world  producer  of  magne- 
sium was  I.  G.  Farbenlndustrle.  of  Germany. 
In  1931  Alcoa  entered  Into  a  cartel  arrange- 
ment with  IGP.  called  the  Allg  agreement, 
by  which  a  Joint  corporation,  the  Magnesium 
^Development  Co..  was  established  In  this 
country.  Alcoa  and  IGF  each  owned  50  per- 
cent of  the  stock  In  this  corporation;  In 
addition,  as  a  result  of  the  agreement.  IGP 
obtained  a  50  percent  Interest  In  Alcoa's  own 
subsidiary,  American  Magnesium. 

The  Magnesium  Development  Co.  was  es- 
sentially a  patent -hoi  ding  corporation.  IGP 
transferred  to  It  American  patent  rights  for 
the  fabrication  of  magnesiiun.  and  Alcoa  con- 
tributed all  its  process  patents.  Significantly. 
the  Allg  agreement,  through  licensing  of 
patents,  limited  United  States  production  to 
4,000  tons  a  year. 

In  1934  £)ow  Chemical  officially  became  a 
party  to  this  cartel.  Dow  was  assured  a 
monopoly  of  the  United  States  market;  in 
return.  It  txiund  Itself  to  deliver  all  Its  foreign 
exports  of  magnesium  to  IGF,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  150  tons  per  year  to  be  sold  in 
Great  Britain. 


During  1934  and  1935  Dow  delivered  to 
Nazi-dominated  IGP  3.800,000'  pounds  of 
magnesium  out  of  a  total  production  of  little 
more  than  4.000.000  pounds.  This  magne- 
sium was  sold  to  IGP  at  a  price  30  percent 
less  than  that  paid  by  any  other  customer 
except  Alcoa,  which  enjoyed  the  same  pref- 
erential treatment. 

Recent  newspaper  articles  have  revealed 
IGP's  role  In  the  Nazi  war  machine.  Through 
royalty  payments  it  received  from  Magnesium 
Development.  IGP  was  able  to  Inform  the 
Nazi  intelligence  of  just  how  much  magne- 
sium was  used  In  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  and  by  whom  It  was  used. 

In  general,  the  principal  consumer  of  mag- 
nesium has  been  the  aircraft  companies. 
Magnesium  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
airplane  engines,  frames,  Interiors,  wheels, 
etc.  In  wartime  this  metal  is  employed  In 
the  manufacture  of  Incendiary  bombs,  tracer 
bullets,  and  flares.  Bombers  can  carry  25 
percent  more  magnesium  bombs  than  alu- 
minum bombs. 

As  a  result  of  this  cartel  agreement,  Brit- 
ain was  dependent  upon  Its  enemy,  Germany, 
for  the  largest  part  of  Its  magnesium.  When 
war  came,  Britain  was  Immediately  cut  off 
from  88  percent  of  her  total  supply. 

In  1940,  the  year  that  France  fell.  United 
States  production  of  magnesium  totaled  only 
5.6S0  tons.  That  same  year  Germany  pro- 
duced 19,000  tons,  soon  afterward  was  pro- 
ducing from  25.000  to  £0,000  tons  a  year. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  Initial  handi- 
cap, the  United  States  Government  was 
forced  to  Invest  more  than  $100.000 ,030  in 
magnesium  producing  and  fabricating  plants 
to-supply  our  war  Industry. 

In  1941  Alcoa,  American  Magnesium,  and 
Dow  Chemical  were  Indicted  In  Federal  court 
on  rhargea  of  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act.  On  April  15,  1643,  these  com- 
pantea  entered  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere, 
admitting  In  effect  the  truth  of  the  charges. 

Their  punlahment?  A  total  fine  of 
1140,000. 


Goyernment  Seizure  of  Private  Property 
in  Peacetime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letters: 
Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co., 

Norwood,  Ohio,  June  1,  1946. 
Hon.  Cliff  Clevenger, 

Congressman.  Fifth  District, 

State  of  Ohio,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Because  of  the  dangerous  social 
and  political  implications  of  governmental 
seizure  of  private  property  during  peacetime 
and  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  inva- 
sion of  legal  rights  without  due  process  of 
law,  we  are  enclosing  for  your  Information 
four  telegrams  which  our  company  has  sent 
to  Mr.  Louis  B.  Schwellenbach,  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Allis-Chalmers  Mantttjictuhing  Co., 

Norwood  Works, 
R.  W.  Davis,  GeneraZ  Manager. 

June  1,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 

Department  of  Labor  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Tour    press    telease    indicates    that    you 
threaten  seizure  of  our  plants  on  the  ground 


of  our  refusal  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with 
the  different  unions  at  our  various  plants. 
Our  recent  telegrams  pointed  out  facts  show- 
ing conclusively  that  we  have  negotiated  in 
good  faith  with  every  union  at  each  of  our 
plants.  We  also  have  shown  that  the  unions 
are  themselves  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
progress  in  collective  bargaining  in  each 
works. 

We  have  positive  proof  to  support  these 
statements.  We  ask  for  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  such  proof  to  you.  As  yet  we  have 
not  heard  from  you. 

Your  charge  of  refusal  to  bargain  In  good 
faith  is  a  serious  one.  It  is  a  charge  of  viola- 
tion of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Upon  complaint  of  any  interested  union,  the 
National  Labpr  Relations  Beard  could  pass 
upon  this  question.  If  the  charge  were 
proved,  then  the  company  would  be  required 
by  court  order  to  comply  with  the  law. 

We  are  entitled  to  our  day  In  court  before 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Beard  to  an- 
swer these  general  charges  at  all  works. 

As  to  our  West  Allls  works  you  have 
charged  that  we  have  not  bargained  In  good 
faith  because  we  have  not  granted  authority 
to  our  negotiating  committee  to  negotiate  a 
final  collective  bargaining  agreement  for  West 
Allls  works. 

Prior  to  May  2,  1946.  Local  248,  UAW-CIO 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  making  the  same  general 
charge  as  contained  In  your  press  release. 

We  advised"  Mr;  George  Bott,  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Board,  that 
we  would  await  call  from  a  Board  representa- 
tive In  order  to  furnish  such  details  as  the 
Board  might  desire.  To  date,  no  representa- 
tive of  the  Board  has  ever  called  upon  us. 
Thla  fact,  according  to  normal  practice!  of 
the  Board,  would  mean  that  the  Board  did 
not  to  conalder  the  charge  to  hava  any  merlu. 

The  charge  made  In  your  preaa  relaaae  la 
abaolutely  faUe.  We  have  advlaed  you  In 
v/rltlng  that  our  negotiating  committee  for 
the  West  Allls  workx  has  been  delegated  full 
nuihurlty  to  negotiate  a  collective-bargaining 
ncreement  for  the  West  Alllt  worka. 

If  you  believe.  In  view  of  all  of  the  data 
which  we  have  furnished  you,  that  there  Is  a 
basis  for  your  charge,  then  we  request  that 
you  have  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
arrange  for  an  Immediate  hearing  upon  the 
union's  complaint  covering  such  charges. 

You  have  questioned  the  integrity  of  the 
company  by  making  the  charge  In  your  press 
release  and  are  depriving  us  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  the  falseness  of  the  charge 
before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by 
a  threat  of  Immediate  seizure  of  our  property. 

The  press  release  has  already  done  us  Irrep- 
erable  harm.  We  ask  that  you  remedy  this 
grave  Injustice  so  far  as  possible  by  giving  us 
the  opportunity  of  publicly  meeting  this 
charge  In  a  hearing  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  the  complaint  of  local 
248,  which  embodies  your  charge. 

Walter  Geist. 
President,  Allis-Chalmers  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Mat  31,  1946. 
The  Honorable  LEw^s  B.  Schwellenbach, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Cincinnati  papers  carried  a  press  release  In 
which  you  are  quoted  as  saying  that  you 
would  recommend  Government  seizure  of  the 
Norwood  works  of  Allis-Chalmers  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  if  we  failed  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions before  the  end  of  this  week. 

As  manager  of  manufacturing  of  the  Nor- 
wood works,  and  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany negotiating  committee,  may  I  point  out 
that  we  have  at  no  time  refused  to  bargain 
with  Local  765,  U.  E.  R.  &  M.  W.  A.— C.  I.  O.. 
except  during  the  periods  when  there  was 
illegal  picketing.  We  have  met  with  United 
States  Conciliation  Service  Representatives 
as  recently  as  May  23,  and  are  scheduled  to 
meet  again  with  the  union  and  representa- 
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tlves  of  the  United  States  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice on  Monday,  June  3. 

We  have  conferred  today  with  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  and  plans  have  been  agreed 
upon  to  meet  as  scheduled  on  Monday,  June  3. 
Under  these  circumstances,  your  press  re- 
lease cannot  reasonably  have  any  applica- 
tion to  the  Norwood  works  of  Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing  Co. 

Ar.NOLD  Thorsen. 
Manager    of    Manufacturing.    Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Nor- 
■  wood  Works. 


MiLWAtrKEE,  Wis.,  May  30,  1948. 
The  Honorable  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 

Department  of  Labor. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

We  have  been  forced  to  rely  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  a  press  release  attributed  to  ycu  to 
learn  of  a  threat  of  governmental  seizure  of 
all  of  our  plants,  many  of  which  produce  no 
farm  machinery. 

Because  cf  the  fact  that  we  have  bad  no 
direct  word  from  you,  we  are  severely  handi- 
capped In  presenting  our  views  to  you. 

In  the  press  release  we  are  charged  with 
failure  to  meet  with  the  Conciliation  Service 
In  collective  bargaining  with  the  unions  at 
our  various  plants.  If  you  were  correctly 
quoted  you  cculd  not  have  made  such  state- 
ment with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  This 
incorrect  accusation  has  done  us  irreparable 
harm. 

In  view  of  the  gro.^s  injtistlce  to  us  and  the 
undermining  cf  our  management  control  re- 
aultlng  from  an  unwarranted  ae.zuro  of  our 
plants,  we  aa'.t  that  yuu  plcaae  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  following  facta: 

1.  Our  fiorM/ootl.  Boaton,  and  Ptttaburgh 
worka  produce  only  electrical  machinery. 

2.  Our  Springfield  wotka  produces  crawler* 
typo  inictora, 

3.  Our  Went  Allla  woiki  produced  40  percent 
farm  machinery  uud  00  percent  power  or 
general  machinery, 

4.  Our  La  Crosae  and  LaPorte  worka  pro- 
duce aolely  farm  machinery, 

5.  Our  Oxnard  works  produces  farm  ma- 
chinery under  a  recently  executed  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  which  Is  no  more  fa- 
vorable in  its  terms  than  the  contract  pro- 
posal:; made  to  L.!  Crosse,  LaPorte,  and  West 
Allls  works  unions. 

6.  At  our  Wect  Allls  works  three  unions 
are  operating  under  negotiated  agreements, 
recently  executed,  which  are  no  more  favor- 
able In  their  terms  than  the  collective  bar- 
gaining proposals  which  the  West  Allis  works 
union  rejected. 

7.  According  to  a  statement  appearing  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  April  30  wages  are 
not  in  Issue  In  the  collective-bargaining  ne- 
gotiations for  our  West  Allls  works.  The 
press  release  attributed  to  you  Indicates  a 
contrary  impression. 

8.  Our  negotiating  committee  at  each  works 
Is  the  top-management  committee  which 
officially  represents  the  company  In  all  mat- 
ters of  final  consideration  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  union  at  each  works. 

Since  these  ccmmlttees  represent  the 
company  In  handling  all  grievance  matters 
and  other  negotiations  with  the  unions 
throughout  the  contract  year,  it  cannot 
reasonft^jly  be  expected  that  the  company 
should  be  deprived  of  their  services  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  the  company  In  col- 
lective-bargaining negotiations. 

9.  The  press  statement  to  the  effect  that 
these  negotiating  committees  have  no  final 
authority  to  complete  negotiations  for  con- 
tract settlements  is  Incorrect.  My  telegram 
to  you  dated  May  2  contained  my  unequivccal 
statement  that  these  committees  are  vested 
with  full  power  to  make  final  settlements. 

10.  Thus  if  you  were  correctly  quoted  In 
your  press  release  in  this  regard,  then  tinin- 
tentioually  you  are  undermining  the  stand- 
ins  of  our  management  representativea  upon 
whom  the  company  must  rely  for  its  vitally 


important      contracts      with      the      unions 
throughout  the  year. 

11.  The  Wisconsin  EmpIo3rment  Relations 
Board  has  completed  its  hearing  upon  our 
complaint  of  Illegal  picketing  by  the  West 
Allls  works  union.  If  the  Government  seized 
our  West  Allls  works  and  thereafter  the 
board  found  the  West  Allls  works  union 
guilty  of  Illegal  picketing  and  ordered  them 
to  cease  and  desist  such  illegal  picketing, 
the  Government  would  find  Itself  In  the 
dubious  position  of  supporting  a  union  act- 
ing in  deflp.nce  of  the  State  laws. 

12.  As  socn  £8  the  Wisconsin  Employment 
Relations  Board  makes  Its  findings  (p.nd  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  the  board  finds 
the  union  guilty  of  Illegal  picketing  and 
orders  them  to  cease  and  desist  such  Illegal 
acts)  the  companv  will  notify  all  of  its  West 
Allls  works  employees  not  represented  by 
Local  243  to  report  for  work  Immediately 
after  such  decision. 

13.  As  Eoon  as  these  Instructions  have  been 
issued.  th3  company  will  request  Immediate 
resumption  of  negotiations. 

14.  The  press  release  attributed  to  you 
seems  to  express  the  op'nlon  that  we  have 
not  bargained  collectively  at  our  various 
works.  We  request  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  you  our  collective-bargaining  rec- 
ord3  at  each  works  In  order  to  clear  up  this 
Imprefslon  to  your  complete  satlsfectlon. 

Under  the  forecolng  facts.  It  seems  clear 
that  a  governmental  seizure  of  any  of  cur 
plants  wou'd  be  an  Invasion  of  our  constitu- 
tional rights  and  would  do  us  Irreparable  In- 
Jury. 

We  again  requert  the  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing our  rrprrsenlatlvcR  acquaint  you  with 
the  real  facu  in  this  case. 

Waltti  Ctirr, 
Prrtident.   AUi'-Chalmfrt   JHonu- 
faeturing  Co. 

MtLWAUKCC.  Wi«.,  May  29,  1940. 
The  Honorable  Lrwta  B,  bcHwsuJiWMCM. 
Secretary  of  Labor 

Department  of  Labor  Building, 

V/ashington.  D.  C:  -^ 

In  our  conferencf!  lact  Monday  I  advised 
you  that  I  had  appointed  a  negotiating  com- 
mittee to  conduct  negotiations  for  the  com- 
pany at  each  works.  I  authorized  each  of 
thess  negotiating  committees  to  negotiate 
and  execute  a^ collective  bargaining  agreement 
for  their  works.  Each  negotiating  commit- 
tee has  been  ready  and  willing  to  meet  with 
the  respective  unions  whenever  requested 
either  by  the  unions  or  the  conciliation  serv- 
ice, except  where  illegal  picketing  prevailed. 

There  has  been  an  obvious  Indifference  by 
the  various  unions  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
for  an  agreement.  A  high  ranking  officer  of 
the  LaPorte  union  has  publicly  stated  that 
although  his  agreement  might  be  signed  In 
LaPorte  It  would  not  be  negotiated  there, 
thus  showing  clearly  no  Intention  to  bargain 
In  good  faith. 

At  our  Norwood  works,  the  president  of 
the  union  has  been  bound  over  to  the  grand 
Jury  for  assaulting  a  60-ycar-cld  man.  The 
courts  have  fined  pickets  *1.900  for  violence 
and  violations  of  Injunctions.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  production  workers,  many  of 
them  veterans,  have  returned  to  work  under 
protection  of  the  Injunction. 

At  our  West  Allis  works  there  have  been  r.o 
negotiations  since  the  strike.  Our  entire 
works  has  been  closed  down  since  May  11 
because  of  iUegal  picketing  by  local  248. 

Our  negotiating  committee  for  West  Allls 
works  has  been  ready  and  willing  to  meet 
with  the  union  at  any  time  that  illegal  pick- 
eting ceased. 

A  complaint  was  filed  with  the  Wisconsin 
Employment  Relations  Board  charging  Illegal 
picketing.  The  decision  should  be  handed 
down  In  the  near  future.  If  our  complaint 
is  upheld,  the  union  will  be  ordered  to  cease 
and  desist  Ulegal  picketing.  At  that  time, 
negotiations  can  be  resumed. 


We  have  made  repeated  demands  upon  lo- 
cal 248  to  cease  unlawful  picketing  so  that 
W(L  could  resume  negotiations  which  w«re 
terminated  by  the  union.  Your  threat  to 
recommend  plant  seizure  euccurascs  the 
leadership  of  local  248  in  their  defiance  of 
law.  Actual  plant  seizure  would  nullify  the 
law.  The  leadership  of  Locr.l  2i8  Is  the  stJi-.e 
Icndershlp  which  was  responsible  In  1941  toe 
the  strike-ballot  fraud  uhlch  resulted  In  our 
7e-day  strike.  This  strike  delayed  productl:>n 
of  vital  material  for  national  defense.  Tliia 
is  the  same  leadership  that  defied  Secretii-y 
of  Navy  Knox  and  OPM  Director  Knudsen 
when  they  asked  cur  emolcyees  to  return  to 
work.  The  response  cf  local  247  to  this  re- 
quest was  a  riot  whlc^  closed  down  our  West  - 
Allis  works  and  stopped  production  for  na- 
tional defense. 

The  fairness  cf  our  negotiating  attitude  Is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  lour  separate 
unions  have  negotiated  contracts  with  us  on 
terms  no  more  favorable  than  those  rejected 
by  local  2<3. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  country's  need* 
for  farm  equipment  which  is  about  one-halt 
of  our  production,  as  well  as  the  Important 
power  and  other  machinery  we  produce.  We 
fully  realize,  too,  that  the  American  farmer 
is  an  Important  customer  of  ours.  Believe 
me  when  I  say  that  Is  the  very  reason  we 
mpde  every  effort  to  avert  a  str  ke.  We  of- 
fered 18S  cents  an  hour  In  addition  to  a 
fair  contract. 

The  union,  however,  by  Its  tllecal  actions. 
Indicates  no  desire  to  resume  barnalnlng  to 
consummate  a  contrr.ct  and  to  muke  pcaiible 
our  farm  equipment  and  power  marhtnery 
production. 

A  government  which  aefcea  a  plant  un4ir 
Dtirh  circumstances  of  Illegal  Unloi  neMir- 
Itica  not  only  undermlnca  drmcrmfr  tnwa 
but  actually  aaauinea  powera  4anBtroualy 
cUiae  to  dictatorial. 

If  you  drstre  that  neffotlatlon*  be  reaumed 
here  then  you  need  <jii!y  InnUt  th^t  the  lc«d» 
erahip  of  Local  248  obey  the  lawa  govemlivg 
picketing. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  request  that  joti  ^ 
direct  your  official  powera  toward  iht  rap-  ^ 
port  of  State  laws  protecting  brslc  consti- 
tutional rights  ra'.her  than  lending  support"^ 
to   a  union   whose  record   hrs  consistently 
been  one  of  disrespect  for  law. 

In  our  short  conference  I  did  not  have  th* 
opportunity  of  giving  you  all  of  the  facts 
and  background  of  our  collective  bargaining 
situation  at  West  Allls. 

In  fairness  to  both  you  and  the  company, 
I  request  the  opportunity  of  hiving  my  rep- 
resentatives present  to  you  evidence  eupport- 
Ing  all  of  the  statements  mede  in  this  tele- 
gram and  other  Information  which  would 
give  conclusive  support  to  our  abnve  request. 

Walter  Geist, 
President,  Allis-Chalmers  Manufcc- 
turing  Co. 


Asks  E&rly  Repeal  of  Order  Limiting 
Extractioa  of  Flour 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  early 
repeal  of  that  phase  of  War  Order  144 
which  limits  flour  extraction  from  wheat 
"because  it  contributes  little  or  nothing 
to  the  desired  objective  of  wheat  con- 
servation", was  demanded  by  Caiiplton 
McKenzie.  retiring  president  of  the  Mill- 
ers' National  Federation  at  the  annual 
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convention  of  that  organization  in  Chi- 
cago, May  14.  Mr.  McKenzie's  address 
contains  much  information  that  should 
be  had  by  Members  of  Congress.  There- 
fore, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  this  important  address: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Millers'  National  Federation,  and  guests,  I 
a.Ta  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  welcome  you 
to  the  forty-third  regular  annual  convention 
of  our  organization. 

You  win  recall  that  last  year,  due  to  the 
war,  we  did  not  hold  a  convention.  Ler  us 
hope  that  our  series  of  annual  conventions 
will  not  be  Interrupted  again  for  the  same 
cause. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  express  to  the 
ofllcers  and  members  cf  the  federation  my 
sincere  gratitude  for  their  loyal  support  dur- 
ing the  2  years  in  which  I  have  served  £8 
president. 

S;rvlr.g  as  president  of  the  federation  In 
the  wnrtlme  years  has  been  a  great  ex- 
perience and  I  would  like  to  assure  you  most 
sincerely  that  whatever  time  and  effort  I 
may  have  Invested  In  my  Job  as  president  has 
been  repaid  to  me  many  times  over  by  your 
kindnes-s  and  loyal  cooperation. 

This  convention  Is  baing  held  at  a  time 
and  under  conditions  which  no  miller  will 
ever  be  able  to  forget.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  less  than  a  year  ago  our  Nation  har- 
vts-cd  one  of  th?  largest  wheat  crcps  en 
record,  and  In  addition  there  was  a  generous 
carryover  from  the  year  before,  we  are  today 
In  a  period  of  flour  and  bread  shortage  which 
cannot  be  relieved  until  the  new  wheat  crop 
Is  harvested.  Never  before  In  American  his- 
tory has  there  been  a  p?r.od  of  several 
months  In  which  the  consumers  were  seri- 
ously short  of  their  normal  supoly  of  bread- 
stuffs  The  series  of  events  which  has  led 
to  this  catastrophe  is  well  understood  by  all 
of  you  and  will  be  discussed  elsewhere  dur- 
ing this  convention 

The  flour-milling  Industry  of  the  United 
Statas  is  entitled  to  point  with  pride  to  Us 
performance  throughout  the  entire  period  ol 
national  emergency  which  began  well  ahead 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  which  has 
been  continued,  legally  at  least,  for  nearly 
a  year  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  With  only 
the  addition  of  a  few  remodeled  mills  to  the 
industry's  productive  capacity,  with  nearly 
all  of  our  young  men  In  service,  and  with 
the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  labor  of  any 
kind:  despite  car  shortages  and  almost  all 
of  the  other  d.fllcultles  which  beset  every 
eegment  of  American  business,  the  flour  miWs 
of  this  Nation  were  able  tr  keep  both  our 
armed  forces  and  ovir  civilian  population 
fully  supplied  with  all  fl)ur  requirements 
during  this  long  and  troubled  period.  This 
meant  a  general  lncrea»>e  in  the  product.on 
of  more  than  25  pe.ccnt.  It  la  doubtful  it 
any  such  record  v.as  eve'  before  made  by  an 
Important  Industry  for  such  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

—  I  believe  now  that  we  rhould  take  credit 
for  a  most  outstanding,  consistent,  and 
workmanlike  Job  in  supplying  a  baste  loixl 
without  interruption  throughout  the  entire 
emergency  period. 

We  are  also  entitled  to  take  credit  for 
other  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Na- 
tion during  the  war  period.  Perhaps  the 
most  spectacular  of  these  was  the  almost 
overnight  development  of  the  production  of 
alcohol  grits  from  wheat.  This  took  place 
at  a  time  when  the  war  Indiutries  were  des- 
perately short  of  alcohol  for  the  production 
of  synthetic  rubber  and  smokeless  powder. 
It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  single 
development  may  have  contributed  in  no 
amall  way  to  shortening  the  period  of  the  war. 

Two  other  notable  fervices  deserve  men- 
tion in  this  connection.  One  is  the  fact 
that  the  milling  Industry  Improved  the  nu- 
tritionel  properties  of  the  major  part  of  its 
principal  product.     This  was  accomplished 


by  the  addition  of  Iron  and  vitamins  to  flour. 
Within  only  a  few  years  the  enrichment  pro- 
gram has  progressed  from  a  strictly  experi- 
mental idea  to  a  generally  adopted  plan  of 
nutritional  improvement  of  flour. 

The  other  Item  which  must  iiot  be  over- 
looked Is  the  standardization  of  flour  pack- 
age slz38,  which  took  place  under  wartime 
conditions.  This  is  so  simple  and  beneficial 
to  everyone  concerned  that  it  now  seems 
strange  that  the  uniform  schedule  was  not 
adopted  a  generation  ago.  It  simplifies  our 
manufacturing  problem,  reduces  our  bag  In- 
ventory, reduces  our  cost  of  operation,  and 
serves  the  consumer,  as  well  as  benefiting  the 
miller.  It  is  a  major  reform  In  the  milling 
field  which  has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
greater  events  of  the  time. 

One  of  the  greatest  national  issues  at  the 
present  time  Is  whether  and  to  what  extent 
price  control  should  be  continued.  An  im- 
posing array  of  evidence  has  been  mustered 
to  establish  the  fact  that  unnecessary  delays 
in  ending  price  control  and  Improper  admin- 
istration of  this  control  have  fostered  black 
markets,  reduced  the  production  cf  goods,  de- 
prived the  consumer  of  things  he  should  have, 
and  contributed  substantially  to  retarding 
conversion  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

Wivhcut  engaging  In  the  debate  over  this 
issue.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  en;pha- 
size  my  strong  b?Iief  that  the  flour  milling 
Industry  of  the  United  States  has  been  for- 
tunate in  Its  cxnerience  with  pice  controls 
up  to  January  1946.  This  has  bjen  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  OPA  officials  having 
the  responsibility  for  price  control  of  flour 
and  other  mill  products,  were  In  the  first  in- 
stance men  of  exoerlence  in  this  field:  laot 
only  did  they  und?rstand  milling  problems, 
but  they  also  exerted  every  effort  to  make 
all  pries-control  orders  as  workable  as  pos- 
sib:e  under  the  circumstances. 

These  administrators  had  the  able  assist- 
rnce  and  cooperation  of  a  long  list  of  men 
In  the  Industry  who  were  called  upon  to  con- 
sult and  advise  with  them  from  time  to  time. 
There  were,  naturally,  somf  inequities  in  the 
price-ceiling  structure,  and  v.hen  the  flour 
subsidy  program  fcUowed.  that  c-ndltlon  v;as 
even  more  marked:  but  In  a  short  period  of 
time  these  inequities  were  reasonably  well 
eliminated.  In  retrospect,  we  can  only  won- 
der that  our  Industry's  price  ceiling  and  sub- 
sidy troubles  were  not  infinitely  greater.  For 
that  fact  we  must  render  thanks  to  Atherton 
Bean  and  his  associates  for  their  excellent^ 
v.oik  in  the  preparation  of  priCS  orders,  for 
their  wis?  administration  of  these  orders,  and 
for  their  fidelity  in  conducing  their  wartime 
assignments  In  the  public  Interest  while  at 
th3  same  time  permitting  an  Industry  to  op- 
erate without  unnecesasry  restrictions.  1 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  if  the  same 
quality  of  administration  had  been  the  rule 
throughout  the  entire  field  covered  by  OPA, 
there  would  now  be  no  great  public  iiproad 
over  the  question  of  continuation  of  that 
ajtency's  existence. 

I  have  referred  in  previous  public  state- 
ments to  the  wheat  and  flour  controls  estab- 
lished during  the  past  3  months  b:cause  of 
the  scarcity  of  wheat  supplies.  This  sub- 
ject, too.  will  receive  consideration  elsewhere 
during  the  convention.  I  wish  to  observe  at 
this  point,  however,  that  bringing  the  order 
limit. ng  flour  extraction  to  an  end  as  soon 
as  po3slble  is  the  mo3t  Important  Issue  before 
the  flour  milling  Industry  today.  This  par- 
ticular phrase  of  War  Order  No.  144  was 
adopted  hasti'y  and  without  due  considera- 
tion: It  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the 
desired  objective  of  wheat  conservation:  it 
compels  the  consumer  to  take  a  lower  quality 
of  product  than  he  wants  and  at  the  same 
time  deceives  him  into  thinking  that  he  is 
helping  to  relieve  starvation  abroad:  it  elimi- 
nates the  premium  products  of  our  Industry 
and  destroys  the  value  of  trade-marks  and 
good  will:  It  definitely  reduces  the  supply  of 
much  needed  mill  feeds;  and  it  serves  no  use- 


ful purpose  whatsoever.  We  must  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  bring/this  feature 
of  the  presen^  control  program  to  its  earliest 
possible  end.  Another  year  of  this  restric- 
tion must  not  be  tolerated. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  not 
only  the  possibility,  but  perhaps  even  the 
probability,  of  continued  wheat  controls. 
Needs  for  food  abroad  will  not  be  ended 
with  this  year's  harvest  and  we  can  expect 
a  period  of  short  food  supplies  for  some 
months  ahead.  How  much  wiser  it  will  be 
for  our  Government  to  anticipate  this  situa- 
tion and  to  take  steps  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem now,  instead  of  repsating  the  errors  of 
this  crcp  year  and  waiting  until  the  crisis 
is  fully  upon  them  before  taking  any  action. 

In  this  connection  I  emphatically  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  although  now.  by 
various  amendments  to  the  order.  Govern- 
ment has  adopted.  In  principle  at  least,  most 
of  the  important  points  contained  in  the 
millers'-  plan  which  was  oflered  in  January. 
At  that  time  we  received,  at  top  levels,  only 
a  complete  brufh-cff  and  a  verbal  spanking. 

At  a  meeting  wliich  I  recently  attended, 
a  statement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
milling  industry  had  no  friends  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  At  that  meeting  1 
objected  to  this  statement  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  object  to  svich  general  statements 
as  this  because  I  believe  them  to  be  Incor- 
rect. On  the  other  hand,  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  our  problems  have  appar- 
ently been  largely  denied  us  at  the  policy- 
making levels. 

.  B?  that  as  It  may,  during  this  temporary 
famine  emergency  I  consider  it  the  duty  of 
every  miller,  no  matter  what  his  opinion  may 
be  of  the  type  of  regulation  now  imposed 
upon  htm,  to  exert  every  possible  effort  to  aid 
in  mailing  flour  quickly  available  for  export 
to  the  st.'>rvlng  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  should  like  now  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations on  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our 
Government,  and  In  making  these  observa- 
tlcns  I  offer  not  the  slightest  apology  to  the 
gentlemen  who  are  with  us  today  represent- 
ing governmental  agencies.  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  sincerely  believe  that  despite  our 
differences  of  opinion  we  have  all  tried  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  to  render  honest  service 
to  government  and  to  Industry.  The  dic- 
tionary defines  "our"  as  a  "pronominal  ad- 
jective". I  believe  that  Its  application  to  the 
word  "government"  is,  under  present  condi- 
tions, for  all  practical  purposes,  entirely  In- 
correct. 

In  a  speech  made  before  our  convention 
2  years  ago  I  quoted  from  an  address  I  had 
recently  heard,  this  statement,  made  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
of  all  time.  "Government  in  a  democracy 
functions  most  successfully  when  the  peo- 
ple are  governed  from  the  bottom  upward 
and  not  from  the  top  downward." 

At  that  time,  government  had  been  veering 
aw.ny  from  that  standard.  Certainly  in  the 
past  2  years  the  trend  in  that  direction  has 
been  greatly  accentuated. 

The  first  question  asked  by  an  agency  of 
Government  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, regarding  any  proposed  action.  Is  this: 
"Is  It  politically  expedient?"  ' 

Within  Itself  the  milling  Industry  has  not' 
and  very  likely  will  not  alone  make  Itself,' 
politically  important.  i 

Therefore,  my  final  recommendation  to' 
you,  as  your  retiring  president,  is  that  you 
render  to  formulate  a  policy  whereby  you 
may  be  able  to  unite  with  other  closely  allied 
Industries,  such  as  the  feed  manufacturers, 
the  grain  trades  and  possibly  with  agricul- 
ture to  form  a  political  bloc  of  such  strength 
PS  to  halt  the  regimentation  of  industry  and 
end  this  endless  succession  of  ill-conceived^ 
illogical,  and  impractical  regulations.  I 

Surely,  gentlemen,  you  must  realize  that  tf 
this  is  not  accomplished  by  some  means  then 
you  are  being  led  down  the  long,  long  hill 
toward  national  socialism,  and  after  you  havt 
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descended  beyond  a  certain  point  on  that 
hill,  no  return  to  the  top,  which  represents 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Is  poedble.  except 
through  drastic  and  difficult  revolutionary 
procedure. 


Alaminum  Cartel 


EXTENSION  OP  REI.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  19i6 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix cf  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  herein  an  article  by  myself  deal- 
ing with  the  aluminum  cartel  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  issue  of  This  Monili 
magazine.    It  is  as  follows: 

AICOA DZAG    OS    KECONVERSIC?f 

(By  Representative  John  M.  Coffee,  as  told 
to  Allen  Bernard) 

Throughout  the  Nation  the  front  lines  are 
now  forming  for  a  crucial  battle.  It  is  the 
battle  to  determine  the  economic  pattern  of 
postwar  America  and.  with  it.  the  inunediate 
future  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  fundamental  issue  everywhere .  Is  the 
same :  Shall  we  revert  to  our  old  prewar  "econ- 
omy of  scarcity,"  marked  by  monopoly,  lew 
production,  limited  employment,  and  high 
profits,  or  shall  we  found  a  brave,  new.  ex- 
panding peacetime  economy  of  free  competi- 
tion, full  production,  fair  profits,  and  "60,- 
OCOOOO  Jobs"? 

One  phace  of  that  conflict— the  bitter 
struggle  between  big  business  ar.d  organized 
labor — has  so  far  occupied  the  center  of  the 
stage. 

But  behind  the  scenes,  in  WasMngton. 
giant  corporations  are  locked  in  battle  with 
Government  agencies  over  another  vital  as- 
pect of  the  same  conflict.  The  issue  Is  the 
disposal  of  »K.OOO,000.000  worth  of  Govern- 
ment-financed  war  plants.  The  manner  in 
which  these  plants  are  reconverted  to  civilian 
production  will  have  a  lasting  effect  upon 
the  postwar  economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  Surplus  Property  and  Reconversion 
Acts  of  1944  state  the  Government's  objec- 
tive clearly  and  unreservedly.  It  Is  to  utilize 
these  prrportles  as  fully  as  posslb'.e  to  obtain 
full  production  and  maximum  employment. 

This  goal  Ls  to  be  achieved  within  the 
framework  of  private  competitive  enterprise. 
Small  business  is  to  have  full  opportunity  to 
participate.  Monopolistic  practices  are  to  be 
discctu'aced.  In  short,  the  Government's  ex- 
pressed policy  is  for  maximum  tise  of  war- 
built  facilities  by  private  business  on  a  thor- 
oughly competitive  basis. 

Taat  Is  the  theory.  Today.  9  months  after 
the  peace,  it  begins  to  appear  that  the  large 
corporations  are  winning  their  fight  to  side- 
track this  program. 

When  the  war  ended,  1.300  Government- 
Owned  plants  went  on  the  "potential  surplus  ' 
list.  By  the  end  of  1945  only  £87  had  been 
put  Into  civilian  production.  Thiough  Jan- 
uary 31.  1948,  only  $1&1,000.000  worth  of  in- 
dusi.rial  plants,  sites,  and  real  estate  had  been 
sold  to  private  owners.  This,  out  of  a  total 
of  814.000.000.000  worth. 

What  is  holding  up  the  Governments  re- 
conversion program? 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  these  modern 
plants  in  the  hands  of  potential  competitors 
constitute  a  direct  threat  to  the  lucrative  in- 
dustrial empires  established  during  the  past 
two  generations  by  a  compact  group  of  pri- 


vate Interests.  The  energetic  exploitation  of 
these  plants  would  bring  to  an  end  th>?  mo- 
nopoly exerted  by  a  large  corporation  In  a 
number  of  basic  Industries  In  the  United 
States. 

Whenever  possible,  surplus  plants  are  being 
bought  from  the  Government  precisely  to 
keep  them  out  cf  the  hands  of  would-be 
competitors.  The  purchaser  puts  the  best 
equipment  to  work  end  Junk3  the  rest,  de- 
stroys the  plant  entirely  or  merely  keeps  it 
out  of  production.  The  erst  of  the  entire 
operation  can  be  written  cff  acslnst  taxes,  so 
there  Is  lltle  If  any  financial  Iocs  involved — 
exrept  to  the  taxpayer. 

Sometimes  the  compr.ny  dominating  a  par- 
ticular Industry  uses  an  even  simpler  me-hcd 
cf  preventing;  the  effective  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment plants.  It  merely  refuses  to  relcr.8e 
vitrl  patent  rights  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  these  industries. 

Consider  what  was  happening  until  recently 
In  the  aluminum  Industry,  where  the  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America  (Alcoa)  r signed 
supreme. 

Dtu-lng  the  war.  the  Defense  Plants  Cor- 
poration (DPC)  spent  $370,653,000  In  the  con- 
struction of  some  60  new  plants  to  produce 
and  fabricate  aluminum.  Power  for  many  of 
these  plants  came  from  the  gigantic  TA'A  and 
Pacific  Northwest  Government  power  develop- 
ments. A  pro  rata  share  of  these  power  fa- 
cilities would  bring  the  Governmenff.  stake 
in  the  aluminum  industry  to  well  over  a 
billion   dollars. 

Last  January,  the  Surplus  Property  Admin- 
istration in  a  letter  to  Congress  charged  that 
Alcoa,  by  withholding  patents  necessary  for 
operation  of  the  Government-owned  plants, 
was  preventing  their  disposal  to  the  com- 
pany's  competitors. 

"Alcoa."  the  SPA  said,  "was  engaged  In  an 
attempt  to  distract  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  from  the  fact  that  Alcoa  is  seeking 
to  obtain  the  more  desirable  Government 
plants  and  thus  to  increase  and  soliclify  its 
own  monopolistic  position  " 

This  is  the  story  of  Alcoa's  fight  against 
reconversion  and  a  new  "economy  of  plenty." 

Our  Government's  decision  to  Invest 
heavily  in  aluminum  plants  during  tae  war 
was  a  direct  reeult.  the  Attorney  Crcneral 
reported  to  Congress,  of  Alcoa's  prewar  policy 
of  restricted  production  in  order  to  maintain 
high  prices. 

As  late  as  the  spring  of  1941.  Alcoa  repeat- 
edly promised  that  it  could  and  would  supply 
all  mUitary  and  ei.6ential  civilian  wartime 
needs,  expanding  its  plants  "to  co\er  the 
entire  program  as  needs  develop."  In  view 
of  the  critical  thougli  unofficial  thortage  of 
aluminum  that  had  already  arisen  when 
these  promises  were  made,  it  is  dilflcult  to 
luiderstand  why  Alcoa  made  them. 

Here  Is  the  explanation  given  by  the  com- 
pany's senior  vice  president,  George  U.  Gib- 
bons, in  te6t;mouy  before  the  Truman  com- 
mittee: 

"I  might  have  thought  that  the  war  would 
be  over  In  3  months  (in  1940)  in  which  case 
there  was  more  than  enough  aluminum  for 
civilian  needs.  Suppose  England  was  im- 
mediately conquered,  as  it  looked  very  much 
as  though  it  would  be  at  times  and  the  war 
should  suddenly  subside,  where  would  we 
land?  I  didn't  know,  but  I  thought  we  might 
land  with  a  huge  capacity  here  and  nowhere 
to  go." 

It  was  this  selfish  preoccupation  with  prof- 
Its  and  the  maintenance  of  monof«cly,  on 
the  part  of  companies  like  Alcoa,  that  brought 
this  country  almost  to  the  verge  of  disaster. 
By  1941,  as  we  drew  close  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  aluminum  shortage  had  bccomv^  vo  acute 
that  no  one  could  deny  Its  exlstyice  any 
longer.  In  the  Interests  of  national  defense, 
the  Government  was  forced  to  inter^'ene. 

The  Government  spent  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  in  public  funds  to  increase  the  alu- 


minum-producing capacity  In  the  United 
States  from  350,000,000  pounds  (19:^9)  to 
2.500.000,000  pounds  (1945).  Fabricating  fa- 
cilities were  expanded  in  a  similar  fashion. 
No  other  major  basic  Industry  during  this 
period  experienced  such  a  shrrp  rise  In  pro- 
duction. 

In  1940  Alcoa  owned  all  the  alumlntmi- 
prodticlng  facilities  in  the  United  States.  In 
1?45  the  Goveruinent  owped  more  than  £0 
percent  cf  the  industry's  capacity  to  produce 
and  fabricate  aluminum.  The  Drc  owned  63 
percent  of  the  a!umlnj«  (the  Intermcdlata 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum), 
56  percent  cf  the  ingot,  and  41  percent  of 
the  sheet  capacity. 

V/ith  miner  exceptions,  all  90  Gcvernment 
aluminum  plants  were  operated  during  the 
war  by  Alcoa,  \71icn  the  war  ended,  the 
RFC.  in  accordance  with  the  terr.a5  of  the 
lease,  notified  Alcoa  that  these  agi-eemcnts 
would  termlnatfe  In  60  days.  To  keep  the 
plants  in  operation  pending  disposal  to  pri- 
vate bidders,  the  RFC  offered  Alcoa  a  new 
lease  for  1  year,  subject  to  the  usual  can- 
cellation on  60  days'  notice. 

Alcoa  refused  and  countered  with  a  bid 
for  two  of  the  units.  This  offer  was  rejected 
by  the  RFC  on  the  grounds  that  sale  or  long- 
term  lea.<;e  to  Alcoa  would  strengthen  that 
company's  prewar  monopoly. 

In  Septem'oer  1945 — a  month  before  its  war 
leases  terminated — Alcoa  suddenly  shut  dowa 
all  the  governmental  aluminum  plants  It  was 
operating.  So  precipitous  was  the  company's 
decision,  that  officials  of  the  Government's 
Arkansas  power  system  were  given  less  than 
an  hour's  notice  to  cut  down  on  their  power 
output.  This  act  nearly  wrecked  the  Govern- 
ment power  plants  in  that  area. 

Thousands  of  aluminum  workers  lost  their 
Jobs,  and  huncL-eds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  Government  power  went  to  waste 
over  the  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams, 
never  to  be  retrieved. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  moment,  the  war 
has  Just  ended,  and  you  have  the  urge — and 
the  m.eans — to  invest  In  the  aluminum  indus- 
try. You  are  considering  the  purchase,  on 
easy  terms,  of  some  of  the  Government  s  new 
war  plants  in  order  to  enter  Into  competition 
with  Alcoa.  Ycu  examine  a  few  of  there 
facilities,  and  this  Is  what  you  discover: 

Alcoa,  your  potential  competitor,  planned, 
built,  and  operated  untU  the  end  of  the  war 
90  percent  of  the  Government  aluminum 
plants. 

The  production  plants  were  designed  to  use 
low-grade  bauxite  ore  through  a  special  llnrie- 
slnter-soda  process.  Alcoa  controls  the  pat- 
ents on  tills  proc^^s  and  has  refused  to  releaM 
them  to  the  Government  or  to  license  pur- 
chasers of  Government  plants. 

Many  of  the  best  plants  were  deslpned  and 
built  by  Alcoa  on  a  larger  scale  than  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operation  warrant.  There- 
fore the  manpower  problem  is  more  sertcus, 
because  housing  and  traa^x>rtatlon  are  more 
difficult  to  obtain. 

Many  DPC  plants  were  built  orltrlnally  to 
be  operated  as  part  of  Alcoa's  system,  not 
as  a  basis  for  futiire  competition.  Conse- 
quently, little  Integration  has  b?en  achieved: 
separate  units  are  scattered  all  the  way  from 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  from 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  Massena,  N.  Y.  Th.s 
dirpersal  complicates  your  ralhcad  transport 
problem:  raw  materials  have  to  be  hauled 
over  long  distances,  the  ftnithed  product 
shipped  out  hundreds  of  miles. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Government  Ingot 
plant  at  Massena,  N.  Y.  It  is  located  in  a 
section  dominated  by  Alcoa's  private  planU 
for  more  than  30  years.  Railroad  and  power 
facilities  are  all  owned  or  couuolled  by 
Alooa.  The  nearest  non -Alcoa  source  of 
alumina  la  at  Hurricane  Creek.  Ark.,  a  thou- 
sand miles  away.  The  nearest  non-Alcca 
fabricating  outlet  is  hundreda  of  miles  dis- 
tant. 
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If  you  are  not  discouraged  yet.  you  will 
go  on  to  ask.  How  does  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  these  plants  compare  with  Alcoa's 
costs? 

Here  Is  your  answer: 

Alcoa's  plants  In  1937.  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  authentic  data,  produced 
aluminum  at  a  cost  of  7.8  cents  per  pound. 

The  three  most  economical  Government 
Ingot  plants  have  reported  an  average  cost 
of  12  cents  a  pound.  Of  the  six  remaining 
DPC  units,  five  reported  operating  costs  ex- 
ceeding the  14-cent  current  market  price  of 
'  pi^  aluminum. 

Oi  course,  this  comparison  Is  not  conclu- 
sive, for  Government  costs  are  given  during 
abnormal  war  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  A!cca's  figures  are  for  a  period  when 
Its  total  private  capacity  was  only  one-third 
of  what  It  Is  today.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
experts  that  the  company's  increased  output 
now  win  enable  it  to  produce  aluminum  more 
cheaply  than  ever  before  and  at  lower  cost 
than  any  of  the  existing  DPC  plants. 

Have  you  looked  into  Alcoa's  resources  as 
a  potential  competitor? 

Alcoa  has  corralled  practically  all  the~  do- 
mestic high-grade  bauxite  ore  available  for 
aluminum  production.  Its  extensive  foreign 
deposits  and  Its  private  fleet  of  ships  enable 
it  to  bring  In  raw  materials  at  a  lower  net 
cost  than  any  competitor 

A'coa  owns  or  has  under  contract  the  best 
power  for  Its  own  use  No  one  else  can  get 
as  cheap  power  for  aluminum  production,  not 
even  from  the  Government. 

Alcoa  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply,  from 
Us  private  plants.  275  percent  more  aluminum 
than  it  produced  during  the  peak  prewar 
year  of  1939 

Alcoa  is  in  a  virtually  impregnable  financial 
position  to  carry  on  a  lengthy  price  war 
against  all  comers.  During  the  4  years  from 
1941  to  1944  net  income  of  the  company,  after 
tax?8.  averaged  $37,250,000  per  year.  At  the 
end  of  1944  it  had  $147,000,000  more  In  cur- 
rent assets  than  it  was  obligated  to  pay  out. 
Its  undivided  surplus  Is  comfortably  larije — 
$162,000,000 

Wh?.t.  chum?  You  don't  like  the  aluminum 
business?  'Well,  neither  did  most  other  busi- 
nessmen when  the  Government  offered  its 
wer  plants  for  lease  or  outright  sale. 

The  few  companies  that  did  offer  bids  on 
acme  of  the  Government  aluminum  proper- 
ties, principally  Henry  Kaiser  and  Reynolds 
Metals,  contemplated  using  a  large  part  of 
their  production  in  their  own  businesses. 

Nevertheless,  without  the  release  of  Al- 
coa's low-grade  ore  process  patents,  no  trans- 
action for  the  acquisition  of  Government 
plants  could  be  concluded. 

Suddenly,  on  January  10.  1946.  Alcoa 
agreed  to  grant  the  Government  free  use 
cf  the  disputed  patents,  as  well  as  the  right 
to  license  them  to  any  companies  taking 
over  surplus  war  plants.  On  the  surface 
this  looked  like  a  very  magnanimous  gesture 
on  the  part  of  Alcoa,  which  Isn't  exactly 
famous  for  such  gestures.  But,  according  to 
well-informed  sources,  this  Is  what  actually 
happened : 

Early  In  January.  A.  V.  Davis,  head  of 
Alcoa,  was  summoned  to  Washington  by  Sur- 
plus Property  Administrator  Stuart  Syming- 
ton and  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark.  The 
conference  took  place  In  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office.  On  one  side  of  the  table  sat 
Davis,  I.  W.  Wllscn.  of  Alcoa,  and  Leon  Hick- 
man, their  attorney.  On  the  opposite  side 
were  Symington.  Samuel  Husbands,  of  the 
RFC,  and  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wendell 
Bcrge.  Ernest  Meyers,  and  Irving  Lipkowltz, 
•11  of  the  anti-trust  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment  cf  Justice. 

Symington  began  by  pointing  out  that  in 
Mprch  1945  a  Federal  court  bad  ruled  that 
A'coa  was  a  monopoly  In  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-trust  Act.  Decision  on  the 
Government's  plea  that  Alcoa  be  broken  up 


Into  several  small  units  had  been  deferred 
pending  disposal  of  surplus  war  plants.  The 
Administrator  proposed  that  Alcoa  volun- 
tarily give  up  Its  rights  to  the  low-grade 
ore  processes. 

Davis  and  Hickman  countered  with  an  of- 
fer to  release  these  patents  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  drop  Its  antitrust  suit  against 
the  company.  Berge  refused,  and  Symington 
suggested  that  the  solution  perhaps  would 
be  to  use  the  patents  without  Alcoa's  permis- 
sion, and  allow  the  courts  to  decide  the  Issue. 
This  suggestion  infuriated  Hickman,  who  ac- 
cused Symington  of  using  "fighting  words." 

"Well,"  Symington  retorted,  "what  are  pat- 
ents except  the  right  to  bring  suit?  " 

The  following  day  Davis  offered  to  turn 
over  the  patents  In  exchange  for  payment  of 
graduated  royalties.  This  offer,  too,  was  re- 
jected. 

That  night  Davis  returned  and  accepted, 
without  any  strings  attached,  the  Govern- 
ment's "invitation"  to  his  company.  It  was 
the  first  unconditional  surrender  in  Alcoa's 
long  history  of  monopoly. 

The  effect  on  bidders  for  surplus  aluminum 
plants  was  electrifying.  Reynolds  Metals  Im- 
mediately leased  the  Government  plants  at 
Hurricane  Creek  and  Jones  Mills,  Ark.;  with- 
in a  few  weeks  Kaiser  leased  the  Spokane  In- 
got and  sheet  mills.  Last  March,  Reynolds 
Metals  was  awarded  a  lease  on  the  sheet  mills 
at  McCook,  111.,  over  three  other  bids  for  the 
same  property. 

Since  Alcoa  released  its  patents,  $182,- 
000.000  worth  of  surplus  aluminum  plants 
have  been  leased  and  one — the  Llsterhlll 
(Ala.)  plant,  costing  $20.000.000 — has  been 
sold  to  Reynolds.  An  Important  barrier  In 
the  way  of  reconversion  has  been  leaped. 

Alcoa's  release  of  these  patents  without  a 
vlgoroiis  legal  battle  undoubtedly  comes 
under  the  heading  of  sound  strategy.  That 
gesture  Alcoa  can  use  In  Federal  Court  as  an 
argument  against  dissolution  of  the  com- 
pany's holdings.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
several  companies  now  are  In  a  position  to 
comp2te  with  Alcoa,  It  Is  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  court  will  grant  the  Government's 
plea. 

However,  last  September,  in  his  report  to 
Congress  on  the  aluminum  Industry,  Attor- 
ney General  Clark  declared  that  the  mere  sale 
or  lease  to  Independents  of  war  surplus  alu- 
minum plants  would  not  break  up  Alcoa's 
dominant  position: 

"Alcoa  has  a  50-year  advantage  over  any 
Independent.  During  that  period  it  has  en- 
Joyed  the  special  privileges  of  monop- 
oly •  •  •  the  odds  are  so  heavily  on 
Alcoa's  side  today  that  no  one  else,  regard- 
less of  his  efficiency  or  enterprise,  can  be- 
come strong  enough  to  engage  in  unrestricted 
competition  within  the  Industry." 

Reconversion  Is  not  enough,  says  the  At- 
torney General.  Something  new  will  have 
to  be  added:  the  guarantee  of  free  compe- 
tition. Alcoa  must  be  split  into  separately 
owned  competing  companies,  each  with  Its 
closely-integrated  system  of  alumin-ingot- 
fabrlcation  plants  with  access  to  raw  material 
and  power. 

The  present  Government-owned  facilities 
could  be  fitted  into  the  new  pattern.  Maxi- 
mum production  cculd  be  maintained,  great 
potential  markets  opened  up,  thousands  of 
Jobs  provided,  and  an  important  contribu- 
tion made  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

The  Government's  blue  print  for  a  new 
aluminum  industry  could  be  applied  to  ad- 
vantage In  many  other  ba^lc  industries  to- 
day. If  some  such  action  Is  not  Immediately 
forthcoming,  billions  of  dollars  of  public 
funds  invested  in  war  plants  will  go  down 
the  drain  and,  more  Important,  monopoly 
will  continue  to  ride  on  the  back  of  our 
postwar  economy  like  a  modern  old  man  of 
the  sea. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Walter 
Chandler,  Mayor  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  a  speech  made  by  Hon. 
Walter  Chandler,  the  mayor  of  Memph  s, 
on  Memorial  Day.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues v;i!l  remember  Mayor  Chandler 
as  a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Whenever  Walter  Chandler  speaks  upon 
any  subject,  he  brings  intelligent  thought 
and  Inspiration.  I  am  happy  that  my 
friend  and  your  former  col'.eague  and 
now  on  outstanding  mayor  of  one  of  the 
great  cities  in  America  should  have 
spoken  so  effectively. 

The  speech  follows: 

In  accordance  with  a  custom  consecrated 
by  time  and  long  approval,  we  meet  on  this 
Sabbath  Day  to  pay  our  tribute  of  respe<;t 
and  honor  to  our  soldier  and  sailor  dead  who. 
at  home  and  far  away,  sleep  under  the  ver- 
dant covering  of  spring. 

For  a  half  century.  May  30  has  been  the 
day  cet  apart  to  decorate  the  graves  of  men 
who  have  died  for  our  country,  and  it  is  al- 
together fitting  that  the  memories  of  the 
past  be  linked  with  those  of  the  present,  and 
that  we  of  the  American  Legion  and  other 
patriotic  organizations  should  accept  the 
trust  from  those  of  '61,  and  carry  on  thij 
ceremony  of  our  forebears  along  with  thu 
solemn  privilege  that  belongs  to  us  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II. 

Althovgh  this  Is  the  most  significant  Me- 
morial Day  of  all.  In  that  it  Is  the  first  slnco 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  most  terri- 
ble war  In  history,  and. places  In  our  tende.- 
care  many  thousands  of  new  graves,  we  do 
not  forget  the  deeds  of  valor  of  those  gallanr, 
men  who  gave  their  lives  In  the  wars  of  othei 
years.  Indeed,  the  sacrifices  and  services  ol 
all  of  the  fighters  for  America  at  Bunker  Hill, 
Kings  Mountain.  New  Orleans,  the  Alamo, 
Chapultepec.  Shiloh,  Antietam,  Gettysburg, 
Little  Big  Horn,  San  Juan  Hill,  and  other 
famous  engagements,  are  sacred  legacies 
transmitted  for  our  veneration,  to  be  cher- 
ished, to  be  preserved  untarnished,  and  to  be 
handed  on  to  after  ages. 

Today,  our  thoughts  also  travel  around  the 
world,  where  rest,  in  foreign  soil,  or  In  the 
deep  blue  seas,  or  in  the  hallowed  earth  of 
our  homeland,  those  Americans,  typical  of 
our  great  Nation,  characteristic  of  its  people, 
representative  of  its  best  traditions,  whom 
the  cruelties  cf  two  wars  cut  off  in  the  glory 
of  youth  or  in  the  meridian  of  life.  Who 
were  they  whose  names  are  written  high  on 
the  scroll  of  fame?  They  were  the  boys  from 
the  schools  and  colleges,  from  the  offices, 
factories,  farms,  and  fields:  Americans  with 
the  hopes  and  ideals,  the  b?llefs  and  habits, 
and  the  good  will  and  generosity  of  a  free, 
li'oerty-loving  people. 

Inspired  by  the  high  call  of  service,  and 
heedless  of  the  consequences,  they  flocked 
to  the  colors  and  trained  day  and  night  to 
make  themselves  fit  to  f.ght  the  foe.  They 
left  our  happy  and  prosperous  country  and 
crossed  the  seven  seas  at  great  peril  to  reach 
the  battle  fronts  in  many  climes.  They  knew 
that  allies,  who  were  fighting  for  hor.or.  love 
of  Justice,  and  civilization,  were  still  checked 
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by  the  long-prepared  forces  serving  the 
powers  of  brutal  domlration  and  oppression. 
They  accepted  the  hard  and  dangerous  life, 
fearing  not  the  violence  of  battle.'the  dread- 
fulness  of  new  weapons,  nor  the  perfidy  of 
relentless  enemies;  and.  while  upholding" the 
proud  banners  of  America,  they  fell,  giving 
all  for  these  principles  which  made  them 
the  men  they  were,  and  our  country  "the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  those  who  paid 
the  supreme  price  while  In  training,  those 
who  languished  and  died  in  the  hospitals 
from  wounds  and  disease,  and  these  whom 
the  hardships  of  war  brought  to  early  graves. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  same  trf-oute  of 
love  and  admiration  from  a  grateful  people. 
Tl'.ere  is  a  poignancy  about  the  going  of  those 
who  died  belore  their  opportunity  came  to 
reach  and  rout  the  foe. 

The  experiences  of  World  War  I  at  Cha- 
teau Thierry,  Soissons.  on  the  Aisne,  the 
Somme,  the  Marne,  at  San  Mihiel,  and  in 
the  Argonne  too  soon  became  grim  lessons 
for  training  in  another  and  more  stxipendous 
struggle  In  a  single  generation.  Those  of 
us  who  returned  from  Eurcpe  in  1919  be- 
lieved that  we  had  won  the  war  that  would 
end  wars.  Tv/enty-sevcn  years  ago  today,  in 
this  very  cemetery,  in  speaking  for  the  men 
of  World  War  I.  I  assured  those  present  that 
peace  had  come  to  America  to  stay,  little 
rer.lizing  that  sons  and  daughters,  too.  of 
these  in  that  audience  would  be  plunged 
into  a  global  conflict  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  What  an  unforgettable  warn- 
ing must  that  fact  of  history  be  for  every- 
one who  laccs  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

Indeed,  the  kaleidoscopic,  ean.h-shaklng 
horrors  cf  World  War  II  will  ring  In  human- 
ity's ears  forever.  The  dastardly  attack  en 
Pearl  Harbor  will  live  a  thousand  years  in 
Infamy,  and  we  must  not  forget  the  swiftness 
of  revenge.  The  brilliant  conquest  of  north 
Africa,  the  biggest  invasion  of  all  times  on  tlie 
Norman  coast,  the  destruction  of  the  German 
armies  by  l£nd  and  air,  the  leveling  of  great 
cities,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine;  those 
decisive  sea  £ghts  In  the  Faciac  theater— the 
greatest  In  American  naval  history — Coral  Sea, 
Midway.  Guadalcanal,  and  off  the  Philippines, 
the  landings  at  Tarawa,  Kwajaleln.  Salpan, 
the  recovery  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
bltter^ghting  on  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinav-a,  the 
destroying  of  Ilircthima  and  Nagas.iki  by  the 
atcm.'c  bombs,  and  the  fall  of  Japan — all  were 
exploits  that  equaled  or  excelled  the  victories 
of  previous  wars  and  marked  the  most  com- 
pleto  successes  ever  recorded  la  military 
annals. 

With  superb  preparation  and  training 
under  a  most  remarkable  commander  in 
chief,  who  also  gave  his  life,  with  loyal  and 
unselfish  support  from  those  in  the  war 
plants  and  on  the  home  front,  with  superior 
weapons  and  equipment  in  abundance,  with 
the  unflinching  aid  of  our  allies,  the  Indomi- 
table courage  of  our  fighting  men,  and  the 
sustainlnj;  power  of  Divine  Providence,  the 
Axis  Powers  were  completely  overwhelmed. 
History  affords  no  parallel  for  such  decisive 
victories. 

Eut  peace  seems  still  far  away,  although  the 
nations,  large  and  small,  have  united  them- 
selves Into  an  organization  to  bring  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  into  an  era  of  tranquility 
and  good  will.  Already  the  victors  are  in 
disajT-eement  among  themselves  and  our  Na- 
tion finds  Itself  under  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  feeding  and  clothing  millions  of  hun- 
gry and  Ill-clad,  as  well  as  restoring  finan- 
cially prostrate  allies.  Even  at  home  there 
is  bitter  feeling  and  dissention  that  must  be 
allayed  and  healed.  Verily,  the  wounds  of 
war  are  hard  to  bind  and  heal. 

What  stupendous  tasks  are  ours  as  we 
look  out  on  a  troubled  and  exhausted  Europe 
and  Asia.  To  keep  faith  with  those  who 
fell,  and  to  their  widows  (uid  children  wTio 
arc  our  special  charge,  we  must  not  become 
weary  la  welldoing.    We   cannot  leave  the 


unfinished  work  to  others.  The  Atlantic 
Charter  must  be  preserved  and  the  San 
Francisco  compact  must  be  fulfilled;  but  over 
and  above  the  obligations  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  must  be  true  to  ourselves.  We 
must  be  ever  vigilant;  we  must  keep  prepared. 
Let  us  vow  that  never  again  shall  one  Ameri- 
can life  be  sacrificed  to  unprcparedners. 
World  War  II  will  be  a  double  tragedy  If  we 
fail  to  learn  its  stark  lessens.  Astounding 
as  it  may  be,  civilization  will  not  survive 
another  world  catrstrophe;  so  we  must  learn 
to  live  together  or  perish. 

Americans  have  been  and  are  a  great  peo- 
ple. We  have  not  been  In  the  habit  o;  leav- 
ing a  furrow  uuflaished  when  we  put  our 
hands  to  the  plow.  Our  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men, and  marines,  be  they  living  or  dead, 
are  worthy  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  our 
proud  history. 

Tliey  have  proven  to  us  that  our  ct)untry 
comes -first.  The  welfare  of  the  Nation  la 
paramount  every  time.  While,  as  free  peo- 
ple, we  shall  have  our  internal  dlscorels  and 
misunderstandings,  cur  dead  would  hive  us 
settle  them  in  the  spirit  of  Amerlcar.  good 
fellowship  nnd  rood  .sportsmanship,  putting 
aside  our  selfish  interests  for  the  generul  wel- 
fare. We  can.  If  we  will,  live  together  in 
harmony  and  unity. 

To  you  who  sustained  the  heaviest  lce^ses — 
the  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  children, 
and  other  loved  ones — we  can  offer  the  con- 
solation or  high  duty  nobly  done.  Thry, 
whom  we  have  lost  av.hile.  served  their  geii- 
eration  well.  Their  names  and  their  deeds 
will  live  always  in  grateful  hearts.  We  see 
them  as  they  were,  and  they  see  us  as  we  are. 

"These  tall  shadows  in  khaki-shnll  ever  stand 

by — earth's  eyes  arc  unattuned  lo  sec. 
Or  to  hear  a  breath-taking  sigh — sacrificed — 

martyrs,  for  you  and  me. 
They  shall  gather  at  the  hearthstones  of  an 

evenliic — with  the  loved  ones  abiding 

there. 
They  rhall  knew  what  we  arc — and  they  shall 

Judge    us — these    gallant    ones,    once 

young  and  fair. ' 


"And  those  we've  loved  long  since,  v.hcse 
banners  wave 
Beyond  the  peak  of  earth's  most  distant 
hill; 
Although  their  grep.t  procession  Journeys  on, 
In  what  they  did  and  were  are  wl.h  us 
still. 
In  life's  supremest  moments  they  are  nigh 
And  Join  us  in  our  work  and  play  and 
prayer; 
They  live  in  high  achievement  over  her*. 
And    march   with   God's    inunortals   over 
there." 


Labor  and  the  South 
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Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  La- 
bor Beacon,  one  of  the  widely  read  labor 
newspapers  of  the  State  of  Indiana  In  its 
Issue  of  Friday,  May  10,  contributed  a 
constructive  editorial  on  the  attitude  of 
the  southern  folks  generally  in  regard  to 
organized  labor.  Michael  Joseph,  the 
publisher  and  editor  in  chief  of  the  La- 
bor Beacon,  has  contributed  greatly  to- 
ward the  unification  of  labor  grouiJs  in 
northern  Indiana  and,  through  his  out- 
standing talents  as  a  newspaperman,  will 


do  much  toward  labor-manapement  good 
will  in  cur  iuiure  industrial  prcgress. 

The  foliowins  editorial  by  Mr.  Joseph 
is  revealing  and  timely: 

LABOR  AND  TH«  SOUTH 

Many  of  us  northerners  are  In  the  habit 
of  thinking  of  the  South  as  a  place  where  the 
last  or  the  pre-Civil  War  colonels  still  drink 
Juleps  all  day  and  sit  in  lazy  comfort  m 
they  look  out  over  theu:  vast  plantations 
whpre  hundreds  of  blaci:  men,  women,  and 
children  chant  spirituals  as  they  pick  the  cot- 
ton. 

Or  we  think  of  it  ks  a  barren  place  where 
the  l.Tnd  has  been  worked  out  and  the  sun 
and  heat  have  not  only  ruined  the  prcdr.c- 
tivlty  of  the  soil,  but  have  debased  and 
ruined  many  miserable  share  croppers  in  the 
be.<=t  "Tccacco  Read  '  style. 

So  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  we  are  in- 
clined to  look  upon  It  not  as  an  industrial 
section  of  the  country,  but  a  stronghold  of 
reactionary  and  antilabor  courts. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  South  Is-- 
rapldly  changing  its  attitude  toward  labor. 
It  is  becoming  as  interested  in  labor  and  the 
workers  as  are  its  nelohborinc  States  of  th^ 
North.  It  may  be  the  South  which  will 
eventually  inject  a  new  and  much-needed 
Btre.im  cf  blocd  into  the  labor  rr.ovement. 

Delegates  returning  from  the  recently 
held  conventions  down  In  Lakeland  and  else- 
where in  the  South  express  their  pleasure 
and  delight  over  the  warm  hospitality  of 
their  hosus — a  hospitality  as  real,  as  honest 
es  any  they  ever  re.id  about  in  books.  There 
was  none  cf  that  perfunctory,  mechanical 
hospitality  so  often  encountered  up  North. 

Everyone,  it  seemed,  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  down  through  to  the  last  prl- 
\ate  cit:z2n,  did  their  utmost  to  m-ke  iha 
delegates  and  visitors  comfortable.  City  offi- 
cials in  Lakeland  bent  every  effort  to  serve 
the  hosts  of  labor  people.  Even  the  news- 
paper, so  often  the  curse  of  the  North,  re- 
ported events  fairly  and  decently. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  South  to 
r»i*e  the  underdogs — and  there  are  thou-  • 
sands  of  them — to  a  better  st.indlng  cf  liv- 
ins;  and  appreciation.  There  are  vicio)aa 
Judges  and  courts  who  display  a  stern,  fa- 
natical antagonism  to  labor — as  witness  coma 
of  the  antilabor  laws  passed  not  too  far  back. 

But  we  do  not  feel  that  they  are  the  true 
South — the  South  of  warmth  and  neighbor-  " 
llness.    And  It  is  from  the  latter  that  a  nev?    . 
understanding  and  unity  will  develop  which    .' 
will  not  only  aid  labor  but  the  country  as  a 
whole. 


The  Propasacda  cf  Fear 
EXTENSION  OF  REIdARXS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

CF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
<io  we  want  a  regimented  state?  Those 
who  do  need  only  follow  the  philosophy  of 
the  OPA. 

In  a  speech  on  April  3,  1917.  Ljnin 
shouted: 

The  world  revolution  Is  at  hand.  The 
bourgeois  are  about  to  be  overthrown  in  all 
lands.  Comrade  workers!  Take  the  factories 
from  your  exploiters.  Comrade  peasants! 
Take  the  land  from  your  enemies,  the  land- 
owners. 

I  want  those  who  believe  in  free  en- 
terprise and  free  government  to  read  the 
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statement  of  Samuel  Crowther.  an  emi- 
nent economist,  on  the  propaganda  of 
fear  as  it  relates  to  the  OPA  and  com- 
munism. I  am  inserting  his  statement 
under  unanimous  consent: 

THE  PROPAGANDA   OF   FXAR 

The  support  for  continuing  the  OCBce  of 
Price  Administration  has  been  gained  by  the 
most  reckless  misrepresentation  of  the  facts 
of  our  economy  and  by  playing  on  the  fear 
of  inflation. 

Men  In  responsible  positions  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  play  with  fire  and  If  Is  of  no  conse- 
quence that  some  of  them  do  not  know  they 
are  playing  with  fire. 

Another  part  of  the  support  comes  from 
the  Cbmmunlsts.  They  clearly  see  that  price 
fixing  In  peacetime  is  bound  to  lead  to  the 
regimented  state. 

The  Communists  are  Interested  only  In 
breaking  down,  and  Lenin  long  ago  advocated 
Inflation  and  price  fixing  as  the  surest  and 
quickest  method  of  breaking  down  a  capi- 
talist state. 

Sidney  Hlllman's  PAC-CIO  follows  the 
Communist  line. 

Behind  these  groups,  as  has  been  previously 
brought  out.  are  the  great  and  growing  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  cashing  In  on  price 
control. 

BUSINESS   TTAUa  REPRISALS 

The  opposition  to  price  control  by  busi- 
nessmen has  not  until  lately  had  much  ex- 
pression. During  the  way  they  were  afraid 
of  being  accused  of  putting  dollars  above 
patriotism. 

Since  then  many  have  been  afraid  of  re- 
prisals, for  It  Is  practically  Impossible  to  con- 
duct business  today  without  violating  some 
OPA  regulation. 

That  is  changing.  Men  are  beginning  to 
speak  out. 

More  than  a  few  politicians,  however,  who 
know  thoroughly  well  what  price  control 
means  and  know  something  about  Inflation, 
are  playing  politics  with  the  country's  des- 
tiny. 

They  want  to  keep  the  New  E>ealers  In  office 
long  enough  to  reap  what  they  have  sown 
and  so  they  are  willing  to  keep  the  OPA  In 
some  modified  form  where  It  can  do  a  mini- 
mum of  harm  but  still  be  In  a  position  to  get 
the  brickbats  of  Inflation. 

The  favorite  propaganda  device  of  the  OPA 
Is  to  magnify  the  1919-20  boom  after  World 
War  I  and  to  represent  the  1921  depression 
as  colossal. 

They  do  not  hesitate  to  mix  up  1919-20 
In  the  minds  of  younger  people  with  the 
1929  stock-market  crash  and  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  thirties  which  reached  its 
depth  in  1932. 

QtJESTIONNAIRE    WITHDRAWN 

For  Instance.  In  a  questionnaire  circulated 
among  Los  Angeles  school  children  are  these 
questions: 

"Did  you  know  there  were  more  than  11.- 
000,000  men  unemployed  during  the  depres- 
sion after  World  War  I?" 

"If  all  price  control  were  discontinued  now, 
as  it  was  after  World  War  I.  do  you  believe 
we  could  avoid  another  depression?" 

Those  questions  mix  the  two  periods. 
There  were  never  11.000,000  men  unemployed 
In  this  country,  even  at  the  depths  of  1932- 
33.  and  we  have  no  reliable  figures  for  1920- 
21. 

That  questionnaire  was  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  It  was  objected  to  and  It  was  put  down 
as  the  work  of  an  overenthusiastlc  employee. 

^^t  variations  of  that  sort  of  thing  have 
been  going  on  all  over  the  country  in  many 
forms.  It  always  happens  that  the  most  bare- 
faced propaganda  turns  out,  on  investiga- 
tion, to  be  unofficial. 

The  chief  ofBcers,  however,  do  not  hesitate 
to  emit  prophecies  as  to  what  would  happen 
if  price  controls  and  subsidies  were  removed. 
Price  Administrator  Paul  Porter  told  the 
House  Banking  and  Ctu-rency  Committee: 


"If  we  are  careless  or  If  we  lack  the  courage 
of  our  convictions  and  understanding,  we  can 
very  easily  cast  aside  our  economic  future 
Into  a  waste  land  of  business  failure,  farm 
foreclosure,  unemployment,  poverty,  bitter 
dissension  among  groups,  intense  social  un- 
rest, and  international  Insecurity." 

Without  OPA,  he  predicted.  Inflation 
would  drive  up  prices  from  30  to  50  percent 
within  a  year. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson  went  so 
far  as  to  tell  the  same  committee  that  if 
price  controls  were  continued  for  at  least  a 
year  the  $300,000,000,000  of  savings  can  be  the 
flywheel  for  our  economy  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  This  can  give  us  the  future  that  all 
Americans  want.  It  can  be  the  pleasant 
aftermath  of  war. 

The  several  administrators  of  reconversion. 
Including  Messrs.  Bowles  and  Porter,  reported 
on  April  8,  1946,  that  "the  danger  of  a  severe 
Inflation  will  have  passed  by  the  middle  of 
1947." 

The  statements  of  these  men  have  not  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact  or  in  theory. 

The  Communists  have  a  higher  grade  of 
showmanship. 

They  accuse  big  business  of  being  against 
the  OPA  as  part  of  a  plot  to  rob  the  American 
wage  earner.  The  Worker,  which  Is  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  quotes 
one  Joe  Kuzma  as  telling  the  mass  meeting 
on  the  ending  of  the  steel  strike: 

"This  is  the  rehearsal  for  the  coming  bat- 
tle. Tomorrow  we  go  after  Congress  and  the 
White  House  to  see  that  we  are  not  robbed 
of  our  victory  by  high  prices  and  Inflation." 
But  neither  the  personality  of  the  OPA 
nor  Its  method^  are  the  main  points  In  issue. 

RESULTS   OP   PRICE  FIXING 

The  only  vital  point  is  that  the  device  of 
price  fixing  is  being  used  to  cover  up  the 
cancer  of  inflation  that  is  eating  the  vitality 
out  of  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  therefore  out  of  the  whole  system 
Of  American  freedom. 

Nothing  whatsoever  Is  being  done  to  stop 
Inflation,  but  a  great  deal  is  being  done  to 
stop   production. 

It  needs  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
this  has  been  reiterated  through  this  series, 
that  the  OPA  issue  of  inflation  is  a  false 
issue.  A  perfect  holding  down  of  prices 
would  not  hold  down  inflation.  It  would 
merely  repudiate  the  money. 

Production  will  not  itself  avoid  inflation. 
The  process  of  producing  generates  its  own 
purchasing  power  and  that  will  be  added  to 
the  money  already  extant.  But  production, 
to  repeat,  will  bring  confldence. 

The  threat  of  Inflation  will  remain  as  long 
as  the  commercial  banks  hold  Government 
bonds,  for  these  bonds  are  the  source  of  our 
inflation. 

The  larger  Issue  is  this: 

The  delicate  mechanism  of  free  prices 
freely  arrived  at  by  buyer  and  seller  is  funda- 
mental to  our  freedom. 

If  a  man  cannot  buy  and  sell  as  he  pleases, 
he  cannot  work  or  not  work  ns  he  pleases, 
and  once  that  great  sector  of  freedom  be  with- 
drawn, little  Is  left  but  an  empty  shell. 

FREE  B.\RG.AININC  NEEDED 

But.  cry  the  proponents  of  price  control, 
we  admit  all  that.  We  want  to  use  price  con- 
trol as  a  method  of  gaining  freedom  by  hold- 
ing back  the  forces  of  Inflation  until  supply 
catches  up  with  demand. 

The  time  when  supply  catches  up  with  de- 
mand under  price  control  is  never.. 

Supply  and  demand  can  meet  by  free  bar- 
gaining.   They  can  never  meet  by  direction. 

On  July  1,  1947,  even  If  all  our  present 
prophets  assemble  in  \\hlte  robes  on  the 
White  House  lawn  to  greet  the  new  era,  there 
will  be  another  gang  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  imploring  the  Congress 
to  continue  price  control  and  giving  exactly 
the  same  reasons  as  are  given  today. 

The  only  way  to  end  price  control  is  to 
end  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI-IESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  in  the 
Waupaca  Post.  Waupaca,  Wis,,  expresses 
the  sentiments  of  the  World  War  I  vet- 
erans residing  at  King,  Wis.: 

MEMORIAL   DAY   THOUGHTS   FOR    CONGRESS   FROM 
A  CROLT  OF  VETERANS 

King,  Wis.,  May  20.  1946. 
Warner  Brothers, 

Waupaca  County  Post. 

Dear  Friends:  Tour  fine  publication  has 
proven  itself  the  consistent  friend  of  the 
veteran.  We  wish  once  again  to  sincerely 
thank  you  for  this  kindness  at  this  moment; 
we  also  wish  to  extend  to  you  especial  thanks 
for  your  recent  splendid  front  page  article  in 
support  of  the  annual  poppy  sale.  Never  be- 
fore have  we  observed  this  worthy  cause  bet- 
ter stated  In  public  print. 

And  now  we  come  to  you  in  full  confidence 
that  you  will.  If  reasonably  possible,  publish 
this,  our  plea  for  public  understanding  and 
support,  at  a  time  when  the  disabled  and 
needy  veteran  of  all  America's  past  wars,  is 
facing  a  crisis — the  hospitalized  or  domiciled 
veteran  who  is  single  and  without  dependents. 

Disquieting  rumors  from  such  reliable 
sources  as  the  National  Tribune,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  published  In  Washington.  D.  C, 
would  indicate  that*  the  present  Congress 
might  once  again,  as  oftentimes  before,  de- 
cide to  adjourn  without  even  the  slightest 
consideration  of  simple  and  utterly  fair  vet- 
eran legislation,  much  of  which  has  been 
pending  before  both  Houses  and  much  of 
which  has  been  deliberately  allowed  to  die 
in  inactive  committees  for  many  years. 

Tlie  disabled  veteran  and  needy  veteran 
is  fair  In  his  requests  and  never  unmindful 
of  the  terrific  tasks  of  Congress  at  this  time. 
However,  any  attempt  of  the  present  Con- 
gress to  adjourn  without  action  on  long- 
pending  veteran  legislation  would  constitute 
an  unthinkable  injustice. 

We  are  asking  civilian  and  veteran  alike 
to  immediately  contact  their  Washington 
representatives,  Congressman  and  Senator, 
not  to  tolerate  such  a  violently  dishonest 
plan  if  actually  Intended.    Time  is  short. 

The  veterans  of  all  past  American  wars 
who  are  single  and  without  dependents  have 
been  for  the  past  13  years  shamefully  robbed 
of  their  legally  granted  compensation  and 
pension  awards  when  seeking  the  shelter 
of  State  or  Federal  soldiers  homes,  "espe- 
cially provided  for  their  care,"  for  any  rea- 
son—either sorely  needed  for  hospitalization 
or  domiciliary  care.  This  is  a  Federal  law. 
All  are  treated  alike  when  single  and  without 
dependents.  There  are  no  exceptions.  The 
indescribably  wounded  especially  of  World 
War  II,  to  whom  only  a  few  months  ago 
such  solemn  promises  were  made;  the  un- 
fortunates who  cannot  bring  docvimentary 
proof  of  damage  sustained  while  in  service; 
the  so-called  non-service-connected  cases. 
All,  if  single  and  without  dependents,  are 
penalized  under  the  disgustingly  cheap  and 
unequal  provisions  of  Public  Act  No.  144,  the 
repeal  of  which  we  are  pleading  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Senator  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Senator  Knowland.  of  California, 
has  introduced  S..2078.  which  provides  for  the 
cancellation  of  Public  Law  No.  144  now  and 
without  further  delay.  We  hereby  publicly 
thank  these  fine  men  for  their  consideration 
of  our  honest  pleadings. 
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They  have  assured  us  that  It  was  never 
at  any  time  the  intention  of  the  law  to  per- 
mit any  veteran  legislation  such  as  Public 
Law  No.  144  to  exist  or  be  perp?tuat«d.  We 
Include  In  our  thanks  at  this  time  all  Rspre- 
sentatlves  who  will  stand  by  us  In  correct- 
ing a  terrible  wrong.  In  all  of  this  discus- 
sion we  have  the  wholehearted  approval  cf 
Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  the  able  and  human 
nev.-  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, who  as  recently  as  Mny  15  issued  a 
smashing  indictment  ap;alnst  the  brutality  of 
Fybllc  Law  No.  144  We  commend  rending  of 
same  to  all.  Sec  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  the 
above-mentioned  date. 

Every  known  veteran  organlzntlon  Is  de- 
mandinp:  Its  Immediate  repeal  and  has  done 
BO  for  years.  In  the  last  2  months  the  entlie 
chain  of  the  powerful  Hearst  papers  hr.ve 
joined  cur  fi^ht  for  common  Jusllcc.  Our 
thanks  to  you.  Mr.  Hearst,  and  ycur  fire  r.s- 
Bociatcs.  T'.ianks  to  all  other  publlrat'ons 
who  are  arsistln:;.  Not  forgetting  Eddie  Can- 
tor and  all  his  penerous  companions  of  the 
stage  and  sr  e?n.  who  personally  witnessed 
the  effects  of  Public  Law  No.  144  on  our  fright- 
fuHv  mr.im.ed,  paralyzed,  and  otherwise  In- 
ccpacltated  comrrdes  In  Government  hospl- 
ta's. 

Ovr  story  is  lonf;  we  cannot  conclude 
without  giving  all  America  a  clear  lock  at 
the  awfullest  piece  of  veteran  legislation  ever 
enncted.  For  sheer  b.utalUy  and  complete 
inequality  i*^  stands  alone.  Public  Act  No. 
1-14.  Siventy-eishfh  Congress,  is  a  vicious 
amendment  to  the  infamous  Eccncm.y  Act  of 
Mr.rch  20.  1933.  Under  th!'?  act  all  single 
veterans  who  were  without  dependents  were 
from  then  en  rcluccd  in  their  compensation 
or  pension  awsrds  while  cared  for  In  State 
or  Federal  soldiers'  homes;  if  service  con- 
nected in  their  disabilities,  to  815  per  month, 
regardless  of  their  higher  rating  outside  of 
thece  homes.  The  so-called  non-service-con- 
nccted  cases  who  must  establish  permanent 
and  total  disabilities  from  all  causes  were 
reduced  to  1.6  per  month,  while  their  out- 
side ratlrtg  was  at  thrit  time  $40  per  month. 
Then  on  July  13.  1943,  10  years  later,  this 
Public  Law  No.  144  was  approved  so  as  to  be 
sure  to  include  the  luckless  single  veteran  of 
V/crld  War  II  in  the  rulings  of  the  stated 
Economy  Act  of  1933.  This  incidentally  will 
include  your  daughter  If  she  served  In  the 
WAC's  V7AVES,  or  SPARS  and  happens  to  be 
single  when  accepting  governmental  hos- 
pitPlizatlcn  or  domiciliary  care.  Your  aged 
fathers  of  past  v/ars  and  young  sons  and 
brothers  of  the  last  wprs  all  are  penalized 
under  this  Public  Law  No.  144  unless  repealed 
now.  I'hcre  is  no  possible  excuse  for  fur- 
ther de!ay. 

The  angels  must  have  whispered  to  our 
leg  slators  on  July  13,  1943,  for  they  gener- 
ourly  raised  the  rates  of  the  single  veteran 
frcm  the  former  rates  of  IG  and  $15  to  the 
present  magnificent  awards  of  $3  and  $20 
per  month.  A  glorious  Increase  of  $2  and  $5 
to  meet  all  unavoidable  expenses  which  con- 
stantly arise  even  though  hospitalized  or 
domiciled  by  the  Government. 

Tlie  score  now  stanc's:  Injured  In  the  serv- 
ice reduced  from  $115  per  month  and  over 
to  $20  per.  if  single.  Total  66  cents  per  day. 
If  nonservlce  connected  and  on  the  basis  of 
permanent  and  total  disability,  reduced  from 
$53  and  $60  per  month  "this  last  amount 
depending  on  the  age  of  65  Including  the 
condition  of  permanent  and  total  disability," 
to  »;3  per  month,  or  26  cents  per  day. 

T:-.ere  you  have  the  sordid  details  of  Public 
Lav/  No.  144.  While  we  write  the  law  lies 
before  us.  Many  veterans  lose  their  depend- 
ents too  while  being  hospitalized.  They  at 
once  come  under  the  rulings  of  Public  Law 
No.  144.  All  do  so  whether  they  remain 
months,  years,  or  permanently. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  quoting  Gen- 
eral Bradley's  recent  public  statement. 
"Since  when  Is  it  the  business  of  Congress 
to  attempt  by  law  to  Insure,  by  depriving 
the   hospitalized   veteran  of   comfort*   and 


essentials  during  the  period  of  his  disability, 
that  he  will  die  a  pauper? 

"Moreover,  the  vast  majority  of  sick  and 
disabled  veterans  in  Government  hospitals 
do  not  go  there  to  die.  but  to  get  well,  and 
most  of  them  do  get  well,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  an  opportunity  to  resume  their  re- 
stored, healthful  lives,  without  the  handicap 
of  being  deliberately  impcverlfhed  by  a  med- 
dlesome and  callous  Government." 

Our  unlimited  thanks  to  the  Waupaca 
County  Post  in  allowing  us  to  state  our  story 
In  full. 

We  are  by  no  means  editorial  writers  and 
have  not  attemfJted  to  dramatize  a  situation 
not  generally  known  to  the  public.  Our 
statements  are  authentic.  We  feel  sure  the 
ever-fair  American  people  wil  support  our 
fight  for  tecent  treatment.  ThP.nl:s,  p.ll. 
WoRTjj  War  I  Veterans  at  King,  Wis. 


proves  true,  and  coal  further  losea  out  in 
competition  with  other  fuels,  the  miners  may 
tiltlmately  suffer  along  with  a  losing  Industry. 
Tliere  is  still  time  for  Congress  to  enact  the 
Presidents  emergency  bill.  The  defeat  of  the 
draft  section  has  weakened  but  by  no  means 
invalidated  the  measure.  Congress  stiil  could 
hold  the  draft  in  reserve  against  the  greatest 
of  extremities.  Whet  Is  needed,  above  ail,  la 
for  Congress  to  declare,  ns  hcs  the  President. 
In  terms  unmiplaiable.  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  mo.'-e  powerful  ihsn 
any  combinntJon  of  warring  IntereRte.  and 
that  it  wUl,  if  need  be,  r.sseri  that  power. 


The  Real  Issue  Is  Not  Yet  F^ced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

RON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  •niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Spesker. 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 

Monitor  of  May  31,  1946: 

( 

THE  REAL  ISSUE  IS  NOT  YET  FACED 

The  soft-coal  strike  is  settled,  and  Congress 
has  passed  the  Case  bill,  but  seems  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  President's  national  emer- 
gency measure  in  abeyance  as  a  club  over 
the  impending  maritime  strike.  So  coal  will 
be  mined,  production  gets  another  fresh  start, 
but  the  supremacy-  of  the  public  interests 
over  those  of  warring  labor  and  management 
remains  a  much-invoked  ideal,  devoid  of  legal 
substance. 

The  enactment  of  the  Case  bill  does  not 
settle  this  question  nor  docs  it  c3er  too  much 
promise  of  industrial  peace.  Representative 
Voorhis  cf  California  put  It  aptly  when  he 
told  the  House,  "The  issue  on  the  one  hand 
was  whether  the  Government  could  meet  a 
crisis."  The  Issue  now  is  legislation — the 
Case  bill— with  which  the  cotmtry  must  live 
for  years. 

The  Case  bill  goes  no  further  to  meet  the 
ultimate  necessities  of  a  strike-caused  na- 
tional emergency  than  did  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  If.  under  the  Case  biil,  the  maritime 
unions  should  reject  the  recommendations  of 
a  Presidential  fact-finding  board,  the  country 
would  find  itself  in  the  same  situation  as  that 
just  created  by  the  two  railway  brotherhoods. 
The  President  would  again  have  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  adequate  powers.  The  Case  bill 
ofiers  the  States  no  pattern  for  laws  which 
would  meet  such  a  sittiation  as  that  created 
in  New  York  by  the  Rochester  general  strike. 

In  other  waj-s  this  bill  Is  a  hasty  mixture 
of  very  good  and  very  bad.  Even  with  last- 
minute  elimination  of  the  broad  restoration 
of  court  injunctions,  it  in  effect  hands  the 
disputing  parties — management  in  particu- 
lar— a  small  arsenal  o<  weapons  and  tells 
them  to  fight  it  out  locally.  The  President's 
best  argument,  should  he  veto  it,  would  be 
that  it  neither  meets  the  emergency  nor  ofiers 
a  well-considered  permanent  code. 

As  for  the  coal  settlement,  while  John  L. 
Lewis  did  not  get  all  he  had  demanded,  be 
certainly  got  a  lot  more  than  the  operators 
at  any  time  offered.  Few  will  begrudge  the 
miners  some  of  the  benefits  won.  But  the 
operators  insist  that  they  are  handed  a  sltua- 
tiou   disastrous   for   the   inditftry.     If   thla 


W«t-rwayi  of  Tomorrow 


EirrENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KQN.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TDUkB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  194S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  inchide  the  fol- 
lowing editoiial  from  the  Houston  Post 
of  May  28.  1946: 

WATERWAYS  Or  TOMORROW 

If  this  country  continues  growing  and 
building  up,  another  generation  shculd  wit- 
ness a  vast  system  of  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes 
teeming  with  commerce,  and  many  water- 
ways harnessed  for  hydroelectric  power.  Irri- 
gation, domestic  water  supply,  and  fiocd 
controi. 

Even  now  Congress  is  contemplating  a 
billion-dollar  stride  in  that  direction.  The 
House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  has 
approved  a  bill  calling  for  the  ultimate  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  that  amount  lor  such 
developments  4n  a  gigantic,  long-range  pro- 
gram. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  would  net 
clinch  the  deal;  it  merely  authorizes  the 
projects.  Later  legislation  would  be  neces- 
sary to  appropriate  the  money,  and  it  proba- 
bly would  be  made  available  in  broken  doses, 
from  time  to  time.  Besides  develcping  the 
country's  far-flung  water  resources,  the  con- 
struction would  provide  a  huge  backle)g  of 
public  works  to  provide  Jobs  In  slack  time*. 

Naturally  some  railroads  and  private  power 
Interests  oppose  this  legislation,  and  they 
have  their  side.  It  Is  tough  on  them  to  face 
Government-financed  competition,  toward 
which  those  Interests  themselves  must  con- 
tribute substantially  In  taxes.  And  they 
have  made  compelling  arguments  against 
some  cf  the  watefway  projects,  for  which 
sponsors  seek  to  obtain  congressional  ap- 
proval through  log-rolling  and  pork-barrel 
tactics,  rather  than  on  merit— projects  en- 
tailing huge  expenditures  all  out  cf  prcpcr- 
tion  to  any  benefits  they  are  likely  to  bring 
to  the  American  people  in  our  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  ths  country's  waterways 
are  natural  resources,  just  as  are  minerals, 
soil,  and  forests.  When  their  development 
appears  economically  Justified,  it  is  to  the 
public  interest  to  develop  them.  In  a  report 
of  iU  hearings  the  House  committee  said: 

"It  was  repeatedly  brought  out  that  the 
advantages  afforded  by  low-cost  tran.'-pcrta-  ^ 
tion  have  rebounded  not  only  to  the  benefit 
ofareas  directly  served  by  cur  great  water- 
way and  harbor  system,  but  to  the  wclfai-e  of 
the  country  as  a  whole." 

By  way  of  substantiation,  the  report  said 
that  water-borne  commerce,  exclusive  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  ocean  traffic,  increased  frcm 
7  826  000,000  ton-miles  In  1931  to  31.343 ,C<jO.- 
000  ton-nulca  in  1944.    That  Is  a  grcwJi  of 
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4C0  percfnt;  but  of  course  the  1944  figure  Jn- 
c!u4e»  Bbnonnal  wartime  tran»portallon. 
However,  the  waterway*  proved  a  tremendoua 
asMt  In  the  proi-ecutlon  of  the  war. 

The  Hou«:e  committee  bellevea  that  we 
•hculd  prepare  now  'for  the  probable  trend 
of  the  postwar  era  to  decentralize  major  na- 
tional activities  by  making  available  In- 
numerel  sites  for  the  disposal  of  Industrial 
expansion  along  the  banks  of  our  Important 
waterways  and  ship  channels."  Such  deccn- 
treltzatlun  may  prove  one  of  the  most  slg- 
nincant  effects  of  waterway  development,  a 
graphic  exairple  of  which  may  be  seen  In  the 
Houston  sliip  channel. 


Addj-css  Before  War  Veterans'  Convention 
at  Hartford,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  given  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
an  address  I  made  before  a  war  veter- 
ans' convention  in  Hartford  on  May  26. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  vet- 
erans. In  particular,  should  enlarge  their 
scope  of  interest  in  the  issues  of  the  day 
and  at  least  voice  opinions  on  matters  of 
concern  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  rather 
than,  as  in  the  past,  restrict  their  activi- 
ties to  measures  of  specific  veterans'  con- 
cern. 

The  address  follows: 

Not  long  ago.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  young 
veteran  of  this  war.  He  had  been  drafted 
while  In  his  second  year  of  college. 

He  h.id  been  doing  some  thinking  and  de- 
cided to  write  his  Congressman  what  he 
thought.  As  I  read  his  letter.  I  could  see  that 
kid.  exploring  his  own  thinking,  and  then 
thinking  over  what  he  thought  a-  he  typed 
It.  When  he  left  the  country  for  overseas, 
there  was  a  strong  unity  tying  everyone  to- 
gether. In  former  years  when  there  were 
strikes  he  was  too  young  to  think  much 
about  them.  He  had  been  too  ycung  to  un- 
derstand the  quarrels  between  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress,  and  the  excitement 
and  tense  feeling  over  legislation,  the  worry 
of  the  months  as  we  adults  v/atchcd  the  on- 
coming of  the  war.  For  2  years  bsfore  he 
went  Into  the  Army,  there  had  been  one 
thought  underlying  all  our  national  ac- 
tivity— at  first,  allied  victory  over  Hitler,  ard 
later  American  and  Allied  victory  over  Hitler 
and  Japan. 

Now  he  had  come  back.  He  didn't  have  the 
prcblfms  so  many  veterans  had.  Ke  was  un- 
married. He  bad  a  home  with  his  folks. 
It  didn't  matter  If  he  didn't  go  to  work  Im- 
mediately. In  fact,  he  was  planning  to  go 
.back  to  college.  But  an  awful  lot  of  the  fel- 
lows who  hr.d  come  back  didn't  have  homes. 
They  were  crowding  In  with  relatives,  even 
thou:;h  they  were  married,  and  some  had 
children.  An  awful  lot  of  them  couldn't  ad- 
Just  themselves,  didn't  hr.ov.-  vrhat  they  want- 
ed to  work  at.  Some  hr.d  gone  back  to  Jobs, 
and  while  they  were  working,  they  weren't 
happy  at  work.  Som^  others  had  got  back 
their  Jobs  and  then  the  plants  went  out  on 
strike.  Many  were  finding  It  tough  meeting 
the  higher  cost  of  living.  It  wasn't  only  their 
personal  problems  that  worried  them.  The 
•country  seemed  at  sixes  and  sevens.  One 
grcup  was  saying  to  the  next  "You're  an- 
oth?r!".  The  allied  nations  that  had  gone 
through  so  much  together  ycu'd  think  that 


nothing  could  ever  separate  them  again.  wer« 
arguing,  disputing,  couldn't  get  tfjgether  even 
on  what  seemed  simple  Issues.  Congress  was 
wrangling. 

The  negro  soldier  who  had  come  back  » 
hero  from  b*ttle  couldn't  get  a  decent  Job. 
White  soldiers,  each  one  of  whom  In  his  own 
way  had  contributed  his  great  part  to  pre- 
serving civilization,  found  they  weren't  the 
heroes  In  civilian  clothes  ♦.hey  hr.d  been  in 
uniform.  Individually  and  collectively,  these 
veterans  who  had  so  looked  forward  to  re- 
turning to  the  land  they  had  saved  were  be- 
ginning to  wonder  what  had  gone  wrong. 

All  these  thoughts,  this  veteran,  himself 
prematurely  aged  by  the  experiences  of  war, 
but  In  years  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  poured 
out  on  paper.  But  then  he  went  on  as  a 
grown  man,  sTJcaking  for  the  p?cp!o,  rather 
than  fcr  himself  or  for  the  veterans. 

The  war,  he  said,  was  too  Immense  for 
this  generation  to  comprehend  In  Its  whole. 
Its  full  Impact,  from  the  early  days  of  Man- 
churia, through  the  launching  of  the  atom 
bomb,  would  not  be  fully  sensed  nor  ap- 
preciated until  all  the  details  had  been  drawn 
together  and  put  down  on  paper  over  and 
over  again  by  the  historians,  who  objectively 
would  weigh  one  fact  against  the  other,  and 
then  try  to  draw  a  complete  picture.  The 
war.  he  said,  would  not  be  fully  understood 
until  the  world  had  weathered  through  the 
first  several  years  after  Hiroshima  and  we 
have  seen  how  far  we  will  have  progressed  in 
maintaining  the  unity  of  purpose  for  peace 
that  kept  us  together  in  war. 

And  then  he  went  on  with  his  Ideas  as  to 
what  is  needed  in  the  United  States  for  the 
development  cf  a  nation  whose  people  have 
fought  for  a  good  cause  and  a  righteous 
one. 

In  his  long  letter,  not  once  did  he  ask 
anything  specific  for  himself  as  a  veteran,  nor 
for  veterans.  He  recommended  only  measures 
he  thought  were  good  for  the  American 
people. 

My  reaction  when  I  finished  the  letter  was. 
"what  wisdom  can  come  cut  of  the  mouihs 
of  tabes. "  But  even  as  I  said  that  I  knew 
that  this  was  no  child  speaking.  He  had 
lived  a  generation  in  3  years — and  that  Is 
what  has  happened  to  the  great  majority  of 
12.000,000  who  went  away  and  lived  to  re- 
turn. 

I  think  I  am  somewhat  expert  In  sensing 
public  sentiment  as  It  Is  expressed  in  letters. 
In  my  terms  In  Congress  I  judge  I  have  re- 
ceived, and  answered,  about  200.000  letters 
from  people  who  decided  to  write  their  Con- 
gressman. These  letters  have  covered  every 
conceivable  subject.  They  have  been  pro- 
and  anti-labor,  pro-  and  anti-business,  pro 
and  antl  every  lesue  of  the  day.  pro-  and 
anti-Great  Britain,  pro-  and  anti-Russia, 
some  calling  fcr  strict  Isolationism — and  to- 
day a  return  to  isolationism — some  calling  for 
all-out  internatlcnalism.  Women  have  writ- 
ten the  tiniest  details  of  their  difficulty  In 
bringing  up  their  children  while  their  soldier 
husbands  v.ere  away.  These,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  individual  problems  which  people 
called  on  the  Government  and  their  Congrets- 
man    to  solve. 

Veterans  have  had  claim?.  Soldiers  and 
veterans  have  had  gripes.  But  for  the  most 
part,  veterans  now,  and  in  former  years,  have 
written,  urging  or  condemning  a  certain  pro- 
posal which  had  reference  to  veterans.  V/e 
had  come  to  regard  the  veterans  as  a  grcup 
Interested  only  in  veterans'  affairs.  Seldom 
did  they  take  a  stand  on  a  social  or  economic 
issue.  Something  concerned  with  military 
development,  yes;  something  concerned  with 
legislation  written  solely  for  the  veterans, 
emphatically  yes.  But  I  repeat  that  seldom 
did  veterans  or  veterans'  organizations  ex- 
press a  viewpoint,  or  take  a  stand,  with  regard 
to  over-all  measures,  pertaining  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  For  example,  housing,  or 
Iaix>r  legislation,  or  international  trade,  or 
social  security. 


In  other  words,  politically,  their  Interest 
has  appeared  rentrlcted  to  meaivrcs  that  di- 
rectly alfrct  them.  Which  bringa  up  the 
queruion.  Are  veterans  a  special  ciass  of  cUl- 
zetm?  Or  does  this  letter  fiom  the  ycung 
veteran  I  have  cited,  foretell  a  new  and  ea- 
lar^jed  approach  to  national  and  Internation- 
al Issues,  when  veteranu.  as  other  Rroup<,  will 
regard  them-.elvcs  as  citizens  Just  as  any 
others,  and  lot^k  upon  issues  as  they  aHect  the 
entire  country. 

It  is  in  lino  with  the  battle-whlch  has  been 
going  on  Since  the  founding  cf  our  Nation — 
do  we  legislate  for  a  section  or  for  the  NatlcJn 
as  a  vhole.  Sectionalism  is  dying  down.  At 
times  such  bills  do  go  through,  tut  the  prac- 
tice is  growing  weaker  as  time  goes  on. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  change  in  the 
thinking  of  Members  of  Congress  on  Irgis- 
latlcn.  at  lea.st  as  I  have  witnessed  it.  Men 
from  the  West  have  given  all-out  support  to 
legislation  that  had  more  interest  for  the 
East  than  for  themselves — and  didn't  r.sk 
anything  in  return.  It  doesn't  always  h:;p- 
pen,  but  It  Is  encouraging  when  it  does.  It 
foretells  the  time  v,-hen  in  cur  Individual 
thinking  we  will  look  upon  all  problems  as 
they  affect  the  country  as  a  whole  rather 
•  than  our  particular  bailiwick.  You  and  I 
know  that  what  is  good  for  all  is  gcod  for  us 
individually. 

But  that  must  also  foretell  a  broader  point 
of  view  on  the  part  of  special  interests.  I  do 
not  use  the  term  in  a  derogatory  manner. 
Far  from  it.  I  have  in  mind  that  the  farmer 
must  develop  an  interest  in  matters  that  do 
not  directly  affect  agriculture,  and  the  work- 
er in  matters  that  do  not  necessarily  directly 
affect  labor,  and  the  veterans  in  matters 
whether  they  directly  affect  veterans  or  not. 

To  be  sure,  many  veterans,  as  Individuals, 
do  write  me  on  the  Issues  of  the  day,  regard- 
less of  their  nature.  But  there  is  no  con- 
certed gathering  of  opinion  such  as  I  re- 
ceive from  veterans  on  matters  directly  of 
interest  to  them. 

For  example,  the  mall  the  other  morning 
broiight  two  letters,  one  from  a  veterans'  or- 
ganlisation.  the  other  from  a  labor  union. 
The  veterans'  organization  asked  my  help  in 
getting  a  necessary  appropriation  for  the  nec- 
essary veterans'  hospital  building  program. 
Of  course.  I'm  all  for  It.  The  labor  union 
asked  for  several  things,  a  higher  minimum 
wage,  and  a  guaranteed  annual  wage — both 
direct  labor  measures.  But,  In  addition,  they 
wanted  OPA  continued  and  liberalizing 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  And 
that  I  must  admit  Is  fairly  typical  of  labor 
unions.  Regardless  of  how  you  might  feel 
about  unions,  there  is  this  one  thing  for 
which  v.e  must  give  them  full  credit,  and 
that  Is  that  they  take  an  active  interest,  not 
only  in  matters  that  directly  pertain  to 
them,  but  also  In  Ucues  cf  general  Impor- 
tance to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

A^aln  I  emphasize  that  It  doesn't  matter 
what  stand  is  taken.  What  dees  matter  is 
that  they  have  emerged  from  a  restricted 
Interest  In  public  questions,  and.  as  citizens, 
have  expanded  their  Interest  to  practically 
all  the  questions  of  the  day. 

That  is  in  line  with  the  development  of 
political  educatlbn  which  is  vastly  important 
to  a  people  who  want  democracy  to  work. 

Veterans  must  prepare  to  take  their  place 
In  the  future  leadership  of  the  country  as 
citizens  who  have  devoted  a  good  part  of 
their  important,  maturing  years  to  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  our  Nation  and 
form  of  government.  Social  security,  full 
employment,  international  trade.  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  labor  questions,  fair  em- 
ployment practices,  all  these  matters  and 
many  more  are  properly  the  concern  of  vet- 
erans, and  veterans'  groups,  as  they  are  the 
concern   of  anyone  else. 

It  is  now  taken  for  granted  that  we  are 
entering  a  new  age.  The  only  question  is. 
when  will  the  new  pt^e  start,  or  when  will  we 
be  aware  that  v/e  are  living  In  a  new  age. 
When  will  the  scientific  wonders  that  the 
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16  cents  per  dollar  of  sales,  while  the  average 


kvr   r\f   ^V^A   T*A_ 


were  directed,  for  nowhere  do  we  find  that 
thoTo  mas  pvpr  onv  pffort.  on  the  Dart  of  Jeffer- 


know  that  the  welfare  of  the  white  people  of 
the  South  is  tied  with  the  economic  welfare 
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war  produced  be  put  to  work  for  nuin  at 
peace,  to  keep  htm  at  peace,  and  to  keep 
him  happy  at  peace? 

We  are  already  tn  a  new  political  era. 
pcllttcal  thinking  today,  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic thinking,  too.  are  vastly  different  fro.Ti 
what  they  were  15  years  ago.  We  know 
enough  now  to  know  that  man-made  upsets 
can  be  prevented— tf  we  have  the  will  and 
the  self-dlsclpllne  to  prevent  them.  That 
Is  the  moot  question  today.  Are  we  ready 
and  willing  to  make  the  temporary  sacrl- 
flces — or  what  seem  like  sacrifices — to  ward 
off  future  disaster. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  people  demand 
that  we  tcke  preventive  steps  to  ward  cff  in- 
flation and  to  rebuild  a  sound  economy  at 
home,  to  resolve  our  differences  and  rebuild 
peace  throughout  the  world.  V.'hat  do  the 
veterans  think— they  whose  lives  were  more 
upset  than  any  other  group? 

Labor  doesn't  hesitate  to  make  its  think- 
ing known  on  these  Issues.  Unions  have  long 
plccded  for  better  housing  for  everyone,  that 
natural  resources  be  developed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  everyone,  that  full  employm^t  Is  Im- 
perative for  a  sustained  prosperity,  tfiat  labor 
and  management  must  get  together,  that 
there  must  be  a  concerted  effort  to  work 
in  harmony  with  other  nations  for  better 
understanding,  for  more  give  and  take.  In- 
dividual citizens  have  long  pleaded  for  these 
things.  Will  the  veterans,  as  a  group,  put 
themtclves  on  record? 

The  letter  I  to!d  you  about  when  I  started 
to  sneak  is  one  of  many  I  have  received  from 
veterans  of  this  war.  I  singled  that  one  out 
because  It  was  mere  c^mprehenElve  th.an 
mcc:  of  the  others,  but  from  those  who  have 
written  me.  I  expect  that  by  aad  larpe  the 
veterans  of  this  war  will  be  studying  and 
expressing  themselves  as  citizens  concerned 
wl'h  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Don't  think  I  overlook  the  importance  of 
veterans'  Interests.  Far  from  It.  I  em 
meiely  sugcestlng  that  the  veterans  enlarge 
their  scope  cf  interest,  take  their  rightful 
places  as  citizens  and  work  and  demand 
mearures  and  programs  which  will  be  e.s 
important  for  the  miner  In  Pennsylvania  as 
for  the  farmer  in  Iowa. 

The  men  ar.d  women  who  return  from  this 
war  have  had  an  rdvantcge  of  living  and 
mlnslinc  with  p-cplc  of  o'her  parts  of  the 
country,  and  oth?r  parts  of  the  world.  In 
that  respect  the  war  gave  them  a  benefit. 
Most  of  vs  live  pretty  much  in  a  circum- 
scribed sphere.  Except  for  occasional  travel, 
most  of  us  live  In  one  community,  pretty 
much  among  the  same  kind  of  people,  all  our 
lives.  We  don't  get  the  opportunity  to  learn 
at  first  hand  what  makes  the  wheels  go  round 
In  o;her  sections  of  the  country,  or  the  world. 
But  human  wants  are  the  same  everywhere. 
Most  people  want  no  more  l than  peace  and 
secu'-lty.  and  the  opportunlky  to  gain  them 
and  keep  them. 

Most  economists  state  that  with  the  tre- 
mendous resources  at  our  command  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  have  depression, 
why  the  simple  needs  that  most  people  re- 
quire should  not  always  be  available.  I  would 
say  that  our  e:;perlence  during  the  years 
between  the  wars,  and  during  the  war  itself, 
has  proven  that  we  mtist  approach  political 
questlonc — and  social  and  economic  questions 
are  political  questions  now— from  the  pre- 
ventive point  of  view,  rather  than  from 
the  curative  point  of  view.  We  have  learned 
It  is  not  necers.ary  for  the  evils  that  sicken 
ourr economic  and  social  structure  to  take 
hold  berore  we  attempt  a  cure.  We  know 
what  not  to  do — or  should  know. 

Most  of  you  have  had  experience  in  the 
stock  market— and  I  daresay  that  It  wasn't 
a  particularly  happy  experience.  We  were 
compelled  to  pa.-js  legislation  to  cure  the  con- 
ditions which  permitted  inflation  In  the  stoclt 
market  and  the  loss  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  people.  Conditions  would  be  ripe  for  a 
repetition  of  that  situation— but.  Instead, 
preventive   regulations   have   been   Imposed 


under  law,  ao  that  the  Impact  of  the  terrific 
rlae  and  fall  of  stock  values  can  and  wtU  be 
avoided. 

Of  course,  there  ere  people  who  don't  like 
these  re«u1atlons.  They  think  they  are  eolng 
to  be  smart  this  time  and  get  out  before  it 
U  too  late.  But.  If  the  controls  were  not 
there,  millions  of  people  who  would  not  be 
smart  would  be  wiped  out  should  the  crash 
come — end  not  only  ihcy  would  be  disas- 
trously affected  but  the  economy  of  the  entire 
country  would  be  disastrously  affected  as  well. 
The  country  Is  yearning  to  go  forward  to 
production  heights  we  never  knew  before. 
V/e  are  figuratively  on  a  rumhllng  economic 
volcano,  and  It  is  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment to  keep  that  volcano  from  erupting. 
We  went  through  it  before,  we  know  it  can 
be  prevented,  and  it  will  be  prevented  if  tiie 
people  so  demand. 

V.'e  have  ahead  of  us  sustained  prosperity, 
not  a  prosperity  which  will  reach  fant£st;c 
heights  one  year  and  drop  to  tne  bottom  with- 
out warning.  We  are  aliead  of  all  other  na- 
tions in  our  standards  of  living,  in  cur  pro- 
ductive resources,  and  our  know-how.  And 
yet  there  Is  vest  room  for  improvement,  for 
despite  our  happy  condition,  fully  one-third 
of  our  people  do  not  enjoy  even  our  mini- 
mum standards  of  living,  even  though  they 
be  better  than  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Until 
all  of  our  people  have  a  measure  of  economic 
and  social  security  in  accordance  with  our 
minimum  standards,  we  cannot  boast  of 
prosperity  or  even  stability. 

These  are  the  Issues  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
I  am  not  suggesting  on  what  side  the  vet- 
erans aline  themselves.  We  may  or  may  not 
be  in  agreement.  That  is  net  the  important 
thing  now.  What  I  feel  Is  importent  is  that 
in  the  years  ahead,  v;hen  every  adult  in  the 
country  will  grow  more  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Issues  and  events  do  alTect  his  life  one  way 
or  the  other,  veterans  take  their  stand  as 
citizens  of  the  country  for  whose  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  preservation  they  risked  their 
lives. 


factora  controllinc  every  sphere  of  political, 
aoclal.  and  economic  life  of  the  country." 

"Out  of  00  key  posu  in  the  general  auff  of 
the  ao-ealled  Polish  Army.  40  are  ooetiptcd  by 
Soviet  oflloera  who  do  not  even  know  the  las- 
guaee  of  the  country."  Ocneral  Bor  dedaiwd. 
"A  great  majority  of  the  division  eommandera 
are  Bussian  generala.  There  ta  no  real  frae- 
dam  of  press,  of  aaaembly,  of  political 
activity." 

"So  lonij  as  the  prein-nt  Polish  Government 
remains  In  power,  more  than  200,000  Polish 
soldiers  who  fcueht  with  the  Allies  will  re- 
main In  ezlle  in  England,  Sootland.  Italy,  and 
other  European  countries,"  he  stated. 


Need  Finn  Hand  to  Free  Poland 


POL.^ND  NOT  TTT 

"They  fought  for  liberty  for  8  years."  he 
6a!d.  •'They  will  not  return  under  present 
conditions.  They  realize  Poland  Is  not  yet 
free." 

At  the  luncheon  General  Bor  thanked  the 
o-ganizatlon  for  the  welcome  accorded  him 
end  recalled  Philadelphia's  tradition  of 
liberty. 

"May  the  moment  come  soon,"  he  said, 
"when  the  sound  of  the  liberty  bell  will  also 
ring  forth  in  my  country,  heralding  Uue  free- 
dom ard  Independence " 

Metthew  P.  Dcmbrowskl.  president  of  the 
district  organisation,  presided.  Municipal 
Court  Judge  Eugene  C.  Bonniwell  introduced 
the  general. 

General  Bor,  who  was  named  head  of  the 
Pclish  armies  by  the  Polish  government-ln- 
cxile  In  London,  has  been  touring  thLs  coun- 
try since  May  3.  the  guest  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress.  He  plans  to  return  to 
London  the  middle  cf  this  month.  He  left 
last  ni^ht  for  New  York,  after  a  2-day  visit 
in  this'clty. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  FKIUP  A.  TRAYNCR 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1945 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follo\^-ing  artic'e  fiom 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  June  3,  1946: 
Need  Fia»i  Hand  to  Free  Poland — Boa  Ubces 

StSCNG  but  FEikCEFUL  ABCUMENT  BY   UNITED 

States  and  British 

Pcland  Is  being  den  ed  the  liberty  for  which 
she  fought  with  the  Allies  and  "has  been  de- 
livered In  bondage  to  Red  totalitarianism, ' 
Gen.  Tadeusz  Eor-Komorowskl.  hero  of  the 
1944  Warsaw  Insurrection  against  the  Ger- 
mans, charged  yesterday. 

Only  "forceful  argument"  by  the  United 
SUtes  and  Britain  can  bring  about  true  free- 
dom in  his  country.  General  Bor  told  re- 
porters. He  spcke  at  a  press  conference  fol- 
lowing a  luncheon  tendered  in  his  honor  by 
the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  district  of  the 
Polish-American  Congress,  In  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

Through  his  interpreter,  the  general  has- 
tened to  explain  that  "by  forceful.  I  do  not 
mean  fighting.  I  mean  peaceful,  but  strong, 
representation." 

RULED  BT  puppet  SOVIET  BEGIMX 

"Poland  now  Is  being  rtded  by  a  ptippet 
Soviet  regime,  imposed  upon  her  by  foreign 
powers,"  he  declared.  "The  Red  Army  and 
the  Soviet  secret  police  (NKVD)  are  deciding 


Ia<!ush7  Profits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCON8IN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing ed'torial  from  the  N^w  York 
Timesof  June2,  1946: 

nrousTRT  pRoms 

In  answering  criticisms  of  OPA.  Kir.  Bowles 
frequently   refers   to  the  large   wartime   In- 
crease m  profits.    He  recently  produced  what 
he    called    a    typical    sample    of    Industry 
profits,    before    taxes.    In    1944    under    price 
control,    compared    with    prewar    (193e-39» 
earnings— meat-packers'  profits,  up  566  per- 
cent;   cotton    textile   mill    profits,   up    1.1 10 
percent.      In  the  current  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  Bulletin  these  profiU  data 
are  examined.      It  Is  pointed  out  that  the 
lerge    percentage    Increases  reflect  primarily 
the  fact  that  comparison  is  made  with  a  de- 
pressed base  period,  when  many  companies 
In  the  respective  industries  were  operatr.-d  at 
deficits  or  barely  breaking  even.     More<;ver. 
these  figures  refer  not  to  profits,  but  to  rtrn- 
Ings  available  for  taxes  and  profits,     amcc 
taxes  In  1944  were  considerably  crcater  than 
m  the  prewar  period,  the  profits  retained  by 
Industry  showed  a  considerably  smal'er  rlae 
than  suggested  in  the  figures  cited  by  Mr. 

The  use  of  such  figures  fails  to  show  what 
has  actually  happened  in  Industry.  In  Its 
study  the  bank  points  out  that  In  1944  and 
1915  net  income  after  tkxes  for  leading  meat- 
packing companies  averaged  only  nlne-tentto 
of  one  cent  per  dollar  of  sales.  The  bl«heat 
retained  profit  during  the  past  13  ycara  ■— 
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eens.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of 
the  Nation  will  rot  be  led  to  follow  these  agi- 
tators wiio  wou'd  serve  their  own  selfish  our- 


largfst  In  Helena,  has  not  had  a  meat  supply 
for  2  weeks,  other  than  a  dribble  now  and 

then    th'it    l-,p    nht«i1n»»rt    frrm    rw»nvi»r     Pnln 


plains  itself.   The  spirit  shown  here  is  the 
one  on  which  all  the  hope  of  the  world 


< 


preventive   regulations   have   been   Imposea       me  ooviei  eecrev  p«iii;«:  v«».t«/ 
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1.6  cenU  per  dollar  of  sale*,  while  the  average 
was  1.05  cenU  per  dollar.  A  survey  of  the  re- 
turn on  net  worth  for  20  large  meat-packing 
companies  shows  that  the  average  in  the  years 
1936-39  was  3.1  percent.  It  Increased  to  8.8 
percent  In  1941  and  has  declined  In  each  year 
since  then;  In  1945  It  was  5.4  percent.  This 
latest  figure  Is  substantially  above  the  prewar 
average,  but  only  moderately  greater  than  the 
4.9  percent  return  in  1939  and  Just  about  the 
same  as  the  5.5  percent  return  In  1936.  An 
examination  of  the  prewar  years  shows  that 
the  average  return  was  reduced  to  31  percent 
L>ecause  of  the  deficit  recorded  In  1938.  The 
avera::e  for  the  other  three  years  of  the. base 
period  was  4.4  percent. 

.A  similar  picture  is  shown  for  leading  cot- 
ton textile  mills.  During  the  depressed  base 
period  the  retiirn  on  net  worth  was  2.9  per- 
cent. In  1945  the  return  was  7.7  percent. 
However,  the  average  net  profit  margin  in 
1945  was  3.3  cents  per  dollar  of  sales.  While 
there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  In 
the  cotton  textile  Indusiry  as  compared  with 
the  depressed  prewar  period,  the  extent  of 
that  Improvement  Is  substantially  smaller 
than  suggested  by  Mr.  Bowles"  figures  of  an 
1,100  percent  increase  before  taxes. 

Profits  data  do  not  tell  the  entire  story. 
Throughout  all  Industry,  output  rose  con- 
siderably during  the  war  and  this  develop- 
ment naturally  was  reflected  in  larger  profits. 
This  wartime  volume  has  been  reversed  in 
many  Industries.  Current  profits  undoubt- 
edly reflect  this  development  as  well  as  the 
interruptions  to  production  due  to  strikes, 
reconversion  difficulties,  and  related  prob- 
lems. 


Address  Before  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMIE  L  WHITTEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  l)efore  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eighth  birthday  of  Jefferson 
Davis: 

General  Howell.  Mrs.  Johnson,  members  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  fellow  Americans,  all, 
today,  on  the  eve  of  his  birthday,  we  pause 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American,  a  citizen 
of  the  great  State  of  Mississippi  and  of  the 
South,  one  who  through  the  force  of  circum- 
stance was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  great- 
est tragedy  of  our  country's  history.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was  a  good  man.  an  able  man.  a 
man  of  limitless  courage  who  met  the  prob- 
lems of  the  times  with  that  courage  and 
heroism  of  which  all  of  us  may  be  proud. 
True  it  Is  that  mistakes  were  made,  but  they 
were  of  the  head  and  not  the  heart. 

Through  the  years  Just  following  the  Civil 
War.  perhaps  no  man  was  as  maligned  and 
castigated  as  was  Jeff  Davis.  Every  order 
which  he  issued  during  his  Presidency  of  the 
Confederacy  was  held  up  as  evidence  that 
he  was  a  monster  trying  to  destroy  his  coun- 
try. Yet  If  we  will  study  the  record,  we  find 
that  Jeff  Davis  was  a  kindly,  tender,  gentle, 
and  considerate  man.  One  who  It  Is  true  was 
faced  with  llmltle&s  "problems,  problems  he 
tried  to  meet.  At  times  harsh  orders  were 
issued,  apparently  in  an  effort  by  their  harsh- 
ness to  cure  the  troubles  toward  which  they 


were  directed,  for  nowhere  do  we  find  that 
there  was  ever  any  effort  on  the  part  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  to  carry  them  out. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  we  study  the 
history  of  the  period  Just  preceding  the  Civil 
War.  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  real  leaders  during  that  period  on  both 
sides  deplored  any  conflict  between  the  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  even  to  the  last  the 
real  and  true  leaders  hoped  that  there  would 
be  some  way  to  avoid  bloodshed:  ar.d  that 
some  way  could  be  found  to  settle  the  dif- 
ferences peaceably,  yet  because  of  propa- 
ganda, the  work  of  radical  agitators,  the  two 
sections  of  our  Nation  were  moved  right  on 
into  armed  confiict.  Southern  leaders  con- 
ttnvied  to  hope  that  war  could  be  averted 
as  did  the  stable  leaders  of  the  North.  Only 
when  the  Federal  fleet  set  out  for  Fort  Sum- 
ter did  the  realization  come  to  the  South 
that  conflict  was  to  follow. 

As  we  now  look  back  we  can  S3e  do  many 
ways  that  this  terrible  conflict  ccu'd  have 
been  avoided.  In  passing  judgment,  we  must 
realize  that  those  decisions  were  made  in  the 
str?ss  of  the  moment,  nt  a  time  when  the 
real  issues  were  obscured  by  the  prop.iganda 
of  those  who  would  serve  their  own  pur- 
poses. Radicals  In  the  North  had  found  It 
popular  In  their  Immediate  sections  to  advo- 
cate an  upheaval  of  the  basic  economy  of 
the  South  and  of  southern  people.  It  was 
popular  in  many  sections  to  attack  the  South 
and  Us  Institutions.  It  was  a  way  for  can- 
didates In  such  areas  to  get  elected:  It  was 
a  means  to  obtain  crowds  for  spellbinders:  It 
was  a  method  of  collecting  large  cash  contri- 
butions to  be  used  by  the  takers  as  they 
saw  fit.  Then  as  now  there  was  no  special 
care  taken  to  present  the  facts  as  they  were, 
but  to  present  them  as  the  listeners  wanted 
to  hear  them.  To  those  of  us  here  today  we 
know  that  If  the  agitators  of  the  day  had 
devoted  their  efforts  to  easing  the  economic 
shock  of  destroying  the  basic  property  of  the 
South  that  the  problem  could  have  been 
handled.  Slavery  was  already  proving  eco- 
nomically unsound  and  was  even  then  on  Its 
wav  out. 

Tr<lay  as  then  we  see  general  attacks  on  the 
South  and  on  southern  leaders.  Again  It 
has  become  popular  In  many  areas  to  attack 
th?  South,  It  serves  to  direct  attention  away 
from  the  shortcomings  of  the  section*  wl-i^re 
such  attacks  originate.  It  gives  the  speaker 
or  the  commentator  or  the  WTlter  a  chance 
to  state  the  facts  as  he  wishes  becau.se  his 
listeners  outside  the  South  have  no  way  of 
knowing  the  true  facts  and  therefore  the 
sponsor  of  such  attacks  can  make  his  charges 
striking.  He  can  make  such  charges  appeal 
to  his  readers  or  listeners  because  he  doesn't 
have  to  prove  his  case.  I  have  even  heard 
It  said  by  a  Member  of  Congress  that  as  long 
as  he  "Jumped  on"  the  South  or  on  a  few 
southern  Congressmen  occasionally  he  would 
have  no  trouble  getting  reelected  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

Thus  today,  as  in  the  days  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  we  see  such  attacks  on  our  section  of 
the  country  are  a  good  way  to  obtain  votes. 
Now  as  then  attacks  on  the  South  are  a  good 
means  of  obtaining  cash  contributions.  We 
see  evidence  of  this  In  such  attacks  as  are 
leveled  against  the  poll  tax.  segregation,  and 
many  other  of  the  practices  that  have  proven 
In  the  South  that  these  two  races,  white  and 
black,  can  live  together  In  peace  and  har- 
mony. Our  school  systems  are  attrcked.  the 
poor  economic  conditions  of  the  Negro  and 
of  the  southern  people  is  played  up  in  a  com- 
pletely untrue  light.  Forgotten  is  the  fact 
that  more  rapid  strides  have  been  made  In 
education  In  the  South  In  the  last  30  years 
than  In  any  other  section  of  the  Nation. 
Forgotten  is  the  fact  that  we  spend  a  greater 
percentage  of  cur  tax  dollar  for  education 
than  does  any  other  area  of  this  great  Nation. 
We  know  that  the  economic  condition  of 
the  Negro  in  the  South  Is  not  as  good  as  It 
could  be;  the  same  Is  generally  true  of  the 
Nation.     It   is   rapidly   Improving.     We   do 


know  that  the  welfare  of  the  white  people  of 
the  South  is  tied  with  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  Negro,  for  they  constitute  a  great  per- 
centage of  the  entire  population. 

I  say  to  those  agitators  who  are  trying  to 
stir  up  trouble  in  the  only  section  of  the 
Nation  where  large  numbers  of  these  two 
races  have  lived  In  peace  and  harmony  for 
these  many  years,  that  If  they  are  sincere 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  education  of  the  j 
Negro  in  the  South,  they  should  be  directing 
their  efforts  toward  Federal  aid  for  education. 
If  they  sincerely  want  to  aid  in  improving 
economic  conditions,  they  can  aid  by  doing 
away  with  the  discriminatory  freight  rates 
which  have  done  much  to  retard  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  section. 

No,  I  am  afraid  that  Isn't  what  is  desired 
by  these  agitators.  They  v.'ant  to  use  the 
Negro  in  their  own  areas  first.  This  they  are 
doing.  New  they  want  to  use  them  in  our 
sections  next.  We  all  remember  the  picture 
of  the  dark  days  of  reconsLruction,  when  the 
northern  carpetbagger,  the  southern  |cal- 
awag  made  use  of  ihe  Negro  to  visit  on  our 
people  the  harshest  existence  Imaginable,  the 
darkest  blot  in  the  Nation's  history. 

We  know  that  the  Negro  vote  today  Is 
largely  a  controlled  vote  wherever  they  are 
found  in  great  numbers.  We  know  that  In 
those  sections  of  the  South  where  they  now 
vote  in  primary  elections  that  they  are  ripe 
pickings  for  the  political  or  labor  boss,  and 
will  be  for  many  years  to  come,  certainly 
until  they  reach  the  stage  of  development 
as  Individuals  that  they  can  be  relied  upon 
to  act  as  Individuals. 

As  we  see  around  us  today  these  disturbing 
conditions  we  cannot  help  but  notice  the 
similarity  with  the  conditions  which  faced 
the  country  In  the  days  of  Jefferson  Davfs. 
Then  It  was  believed  by  our  Southern  'eaders 
that  the  South  could  go  Its  way  and  the 
North  Its  way;  this  the  South  tried  to  do.  It 
took  a  deplorable  conflict  to  decide  that  issue. 
'A  war  that  alined  brother  against  brother, 
father  against  son.  and  resulted  In  the  loss 
of  the  finest  young  manhood  of  the  Nation. 
North  and  South.  Victory  was  with  the 
North,  yet  both  sides  lost.  I 

Today  we  can  be  proud  of  the  men  of  the 
South  who  took  part  In  that  conflict.  We 
can  be'  and  are  proud  of  Jefferson  Davis,  of 
General  Howell,  and  the  thousands  of  South- 
ern soldiers  whom  he  represents  here  today. 
The  courage  they  displayed  ur.dcr  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  the  effectiveness  of 
their  efforts  can  in  no  way  be  discounted 
because  they  lost,  for  In  losing,  the  determi- 
nation, the  zeal,  the  honorable  way  In  which 
they  conducted  themselves  is  unsurpassed  in 
our  Nations  history.  Today  we  pay  tribute 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  to  General  Howell,  and  the 
thousands  of  the  South  who  believed  in  a 
principle. 

Yet  today,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Na- 
tion needs  to  study  the  events  leading  up  to 
this  conflict.  We  must,  as  we  pay  tribute 
to  our  distinguished  leader  of  long  ago,  call 
on  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation  for  a 
courage  of  a  different  sort.  We  must  above 
all  have  temperance  and  understanding. 
Those  of  us  from  the  South  must  be  temper- 
ate ourselves.  By  the  same  token,  those  In 
other  sections  must  realize  we  are  meeting 
cur  problems  In  the  South,  that  rapid  strides 
are  being  made.  They  must  help  by  not  try- 
ing through  the  force  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  upset  those  things  which  have 
enabled  two  races-,  white  and  black,  to  live 
In  the  South  together  peaceably  and  har- 
moniously. 

In  this  great,  broad  country  of  ours,  there 
are  many  sections.  All  have  their  problems. 
I  believe,  however,  that  so  far  as  other  areaa 
are"  concerned,  the  American  people  there 
are  best  able  to  solve  their  own  problems,  be- 
ing Americans  I  believe  iSey  will  solve  them. 
I  know  we  In  tlie  South  aie  best  able  to  solvn 
our  own  problems.  As  Ajmerlcans  I  bellev*' 
we  can  be  counted  on  to  sdlve  those  problems, 
fairly  and  justly  for  the  good  of  all  our  clti 
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aens.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of 
the  Nation  will  not  be  led  to  follow  these  agl- 
tatcrs  w'no  would  ser^e  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses, and  thereby  defeat  the  very  ends  they 
contend  thev  would  serve. 

May  G<id  help  us  all  In  the.=!e  trying  times 
as  we  pay  tribute  to  a  great  man.  a  man  of 
honor,  and  the  thousands  who  served  with 
him.  leavlnf:  to  us  In  the  Siuh  a  heritage  of 
which  we  can  be  proud.  May  nil  the  people 
of  the  Nation  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  that 
era,  to  have  tolerance,  and  understanding. 
TTien  as  Jefferson  Davis  said  in  closing  the 
only  book  he  wrote  cf  this  tragic  period  of 
our  history: 

"It  is  needful  that  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  should  be  known  so  that  crimination 
and  recrimination  may  forever  cease,  and 
then  on  a  basis  of  fraternity  and  faithful 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  States  there  may 
bo  writtciv  on  the  arch  of  the  Union  'Esto 
perpetua*." 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

State  of  Montana. 
Livestock  Sanitary  BaAitD. 

Helena,  May  28,  1946. 
Hon.  Wesiet  A.  D'Ewaht. 

Dear  Cokcke.ssuan  DEw.\r.T:  One  dislikes 
to  complain  and  cs})ccially  so  when  a  Fed- 
eral agency  is  at  stake.    I  refer  to  the  OPA. 

Insofar  as  Montana  is  concen>ed,  their  reg- 
ulations most  certainly  are  not  for  pubic 
welfare  and  definitely  against  sanitation.  If 
their  restrictions  on  livestock  and  meat  are 
continued,  it  may  result  In  a  calamity  oc- 
curring this  fall  and  winter  in  the  State  of 
Montana. 

We  liave  more  mature  cattle  in  the  St.ite 
at  the  present  time  Uinn  ever  before  in  the 
hUtory  of  the  State.  Tlie  figure  given  by  tlie 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eronomics.  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1846,  is  1.810.003  cattle.  We  arc  very 
definitely  of  the  opinion  that  this  Is  an 
underestimate  aiKi  that  we  have  slightly  over 
2.000.000  mature  cattle  In  Montana.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  there  is  every  indication  that 
we  will  have  the  largest  calf  crop  ever  in  the 
history  of  Montana.  We  estimate  the  calf 
crop  at  approximately  800.000.  That  means 
that  counting  the  calf  crop,  during  the  sum- 
mer months  we  will  have  approximately 
2.800.000  cattle  in  Montana  to  fee.  We  do  not 
have  as  many  sheep  as  we  usually  have,  but 
the  increase  in  cattle  more  than  offsets  any 
decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep. 

Grass  conditions  In  the  State  are  spotted. 
In  some  sections  we  are  assured  of  grass;  lii 
other  sections  conditions  are  not  so  good.  In 
seme  areas  they  are  badly  In  need  of  rain 
and  unless  we  get  rain  In  the  last  few  days  of 
May  and  early  In  June,  gra-ss  wiU  become 
stunted,  and  if  this  occius.  it  will  mean  a 
shortage  In  the  hay  crop.  With  Federal  regu- 
lations which  restrict  the  feeding  cf  concen- 
trates to  livestock,  we  know  definitely  that  we 
will  have  a  shortage  of  concentrates,  grains, 
and  mineral  salts  to  feed  our  livestock.  In 
the  face  of  this  increase  In  livestock,  probable 
decrease  In  grass  and  hay,  and  a  definite  de- 
crees-! In  concentrates,  the  OPA  has  cut  the 
quota  in  Montana  so  that  a  nvimber  of 
butcher  shops  have  not  had  a  single  pound 
of  mer.t  to  sell  for  several  days. 

At  the  Buttrey  Super  Market.  David  Mix. 
who  operates  the  meat  market,  probably  the 


largest  In  Helena,  has  not  had  a  meat  supply 
for  2  weeks,  other  than  a  dribble  now  and 
then  that  he  obtained  from  Denver.  Colo. 
Yesterday,  and  for  c^veral  days  past,  he  has 
not  hcd  a  pound  of  meat  to  sell  to  the  public. 
To  siy  the  least.  It  Is  appalling  stupidity 
which  may  have  a  lasting  effect  not  only 
upon  the  health  of  the  chlMren  cf  Montana, 
but  upon  the  health- cf  the  chi'.dren  of  the 
United  States.  We  know  that  the  expectant 
mother  must  have  an  adequate  protein  fcoJ 
if  her  child  is  to  be  born  with  normal  glandu- 
lar development.  We  knew  that  the  growing 
child  must  have  an  adequate  protein  focd  If 
Its  glandulcr  devclcpmcnt  Is  to  grew  ar.d  be 
normal.  That  which  Is  lost  In  childhocd  life 
seldom.  If  ever.  Is  regained.  In  animal  life, 
we  know  that  a  runt  Is  always  a  runt. 

On  Friday  Ir.st,  a  returned  veteran  was  In 
this  cfBce  requesting  our  aid.  He  Is  a  butcher 
at  f!issoula.  He  has  a  quota,  but  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  OPA  restrlrtlcns  pro- 
hibit him  from  having  these  animals  slaugh- 
tered at  a  rcc6gnlzed  licensed  abattoir  or 
Elaughterhcuse.  He  was  told  that  the  pro- 
cedure for  him  to  follow  was  to  go  cut  into 
the  country  to  a  farmer,  have  the  farmer 
slaughter  one  of  his  animals,  and  then  he 
could  buy  the  slaughtered  animal  frcm  the 
farmer.  He  wcs  told  that  he.  himself,  could 
not  slaughter  It,  but  that  the  farmer  must, 
slaughter  it  and  then  sell  It  to  him,  and  that 
under  such  procedure  It  would  not  count 
against  his  quota.  It  could  be  slaughtered 
In  a  dirty  corral,  it  could  be  fly-blown,  it 
could  be  diser.Ecd,  It  could  be  dirty,  and  it 
could  be  slaughtered  without  inspscUon, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Montana.  Just  so  long 
as  the  unlicensed  farmer  slaughtered  it.  If 
that  isnt  building  up  a  black  market,  I  don't 
know  what  is.  If  that  isn't  destroying  sani- 
tary precautions  drawn  up  for  the  protection 
of  public  health.  I  don't  knew  what  Is.  Such 
procedure  net  only  builds  up  a  black  market 
and  endangers  public  health,  but  if  carried  on 
throughout  the  United  States,  It  will  mean 
the  dally  lo."^  of  hundreds  cf  thousands  of 
pounds  of  badly  needed  fats,  and  br.dly  need- 
ed hormones  and  medlcr.l  supplies.  Tills 
overseas  veteran  said  to  me,  "If  I  had  known 
this  is  what  I  was  coming  back  to.  I  would 
hn^-e  stayed  o\"er  there." 

If  the  llvestcck  industry  Is  to  be  safe- 
guarded and  the  State  of  Mont?.na  protected 
against  a  cal.imlty.  now.  of  nil  times,  we  need 
sane  regulations  that  will  r.id  in  immediate, 
orderly  marketing,  and  pre\-enting  a  glut  of 
hall-fat  cattle  this  fall. 

The  quota  that  we  must  now  operate  un- 
der is  the  quota  for  1914  when  many  of  cur 
boys  were  in  the  armed  forces  and  a  numtat  r 
of  cur  workers  were  out  of  the  State  on  war 
work.  There  are  mere  pecple  in  Montana 
tod!«y  than  there  were  In  1£44. 

We  nppeal  to  ycu  to  use  your  best  efforts 
to  have  the  present  OP.\  hcalth-destioylng 
and  Nat  Ion -destroying  restrictions  with- 
drawn. 

Very  sincerely, 

W.  J.  BuTLEa, 
State  Veterinary  Surgeon. 


Williams  College  StudenU  Set 
Fine  Example 


plains  itself.  The  spirit  showii  here  is  the 
one  on  which  all  the  hope  of  the  world 
depends  today. 

WiLLiAMSTowN.  llASS..  Ucy  23,  1946. 
JraET  Voopjtis. 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Student  body  of  Williama  College  Intends  to 
commemorate  Memorial  Day  by  reducln'j  food 
consumption  for  all  the  day's  meals  to  1.200 
calcricfi  and  content  eimilar  to  a\'erage  in 
starving  nations  overseas,  with  savings  con- 
tributed to  world  relief.  We  feel  this  &mi.ll 
fcacriflc2  is  in  spirit  of  ccnsecratioh  In  which 
this  Memorial  bay  v. ill  be  celebrated,  and  by 
emphaslEing  to  each  person  the  seriousness 
of  ford  situation  will  discourage  focd  u-ERtac^e. 
We  urg"*  you  to  use  your  itdhiencc  to  secure 
cooperation  of  Nation  to  show  roet  of  world 
that  America  Is  aware  of  Uie  desperate  con- 
divioiis  and  Is  willing  to  take  measures  to  aid 
starving  pepclcs.  Done  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  savings  cf  bofn  money  and  food  would 
be  material.  Would  appreciate  reply  regard- 
ing action  you  are  taking.  EimllRr  messages 
ere  being  forwarded  to  ethers  cf  the  Nation's 
leaders.  State  and  Government  officials,  and 
to  the  Nation's  colleges. 

UNDEacaACUATE    COUNCIL. 

Wiluams  Collxce. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALTFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  telegram  from  the 
student  body  of  Williams  College.  It  ex- 


This  Appears  Good  LcgisIaMon  Amend- 
ing the  NaLocel  Service  Life  Insorance 
Provisions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JGKN  R.  MURCOCX 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1946 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
war  veterans  have  urged  and  locked  for- 
ward a  long  time  for  the  emergence  ol 
some  such  lettisiation  as  H.  R.  6371.  Af- 
ter making  tiie  few  inquiries  that  I  m.\de 
today,  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  legislation,  the 
questions  in  my  mind  have  been  clearetl 
up  and  I  want  to  express  myself  heart- 
ily in  favor  cf  this  bill.  Various  other 
bills  have  be?n  called  to  my  attention 
by  veterans  and  veteran  organizations, 
such  as  H.  R.  2379  and  later  H.  R.  5772. 
which  I  take  it  were  among  the  sever?  1 
bills  which  the  subcommittee  studied 
while  evolving  H.  R.  6371,  the  present 
measure.  With  that  assurance  that  ail 
tiiese  kindred  bills  have  been  studied, 
and  knowing  that  the  subcommittee  has 
worked  diligently  with  great  thought  ar.d 
consideration  to  enact  the  very  best  pos- 
sible provisions.  I  want  to  express  my 
satisfaction  with  this  measure. 

Several  things  come  to  my  mind  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  insurance  for 
veterans,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
prophets  of  gloom  predicted  that  the 
Government  could  not  carry  on  this  typs 
of  insurance  when  it  was  originated  in 
World  War  I.  The  one  thing  that  dis- 
tresses me  a  greet  deal  is  that  so  many 
veterans  of  World  War  I  seemed  not  to 
care  about  their  insurance  and  allowed 
it  to  lapse.  So  far  as  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  human  nature.  I  suppose  we 
must  expect  the  same  proportion  and  a 
large  number  by  far  after  World  War  n 
to  show  the  same  indifference.    I  hope 
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not.  I  am  glad  to  receive  the  assurance 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kan5as  that 
ample  provisions  are  contained  in  this 
bill  to  enable  ex-servicemen  to  reinstate 
their  insurance  if  it  has  been  permitted 
to  lapse,  and  also  that  liberal  contracts 
are  now  available  for  their  choice  of 
policies.  Private  companies  could  hardly 
cfTer  a  greater  choice. 

This  recent  World  War  has  been  more 
terrible  than  any  previous  war  in  human 
history,  viewed  from  many  different 
ancles.  Not  the  least  among  these  hor- 
rible a.spects  of  this  war  has  been  the 
large  proportion  of  losses  at  sea  or  in 
the  remote  areas  of  the  earth,  from 
tropical  jungles  to  Arctic  snows,  where 
the  death  of  the  soldier  cannot  be  posi- 
tively known,  and  therefore  he  has  been 
classed  as  missing  in  action.  Because  of 
the  global  aspect  of  the  war,  the  records 
must  necessarily  be  incomplete  and  our 
information  concerning  our  soldiers 
lost  and  how  lost  rather  indefinite.  For 
that  reason  I  commend  the  committee 
for  having  made  liberal  provisions  for 
automatic  insurance  and  for  having  re- 
solved doubts,  where  the  records  are 
scant,  in  favor  of  the  soldier  and  his 
loved  ones. 


The  President's  Labor  Draft  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   CONNECnCCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

.v^^wish  to  include  four  editorials  on  the 

'  -   'subject  of  the  President's  labor  draft  bill. 

[From  the  Hartford  Ccurant  of  May  28,  19 '.6 1 

^         THK  murr  or  un-amesicanism 

With  Connectlciifs  Representative  Clare 
BooTHE  Luce  and  New  York's  pink-dyed  Rep- 
resentative Marcantonto  recorded  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Presidents  emergency  program 
lor  stopping  strikes,  with  Harold  E.  Stassen 
and  all  the  bigwigs  of  labor  organizations 
denouncing  it  as  un-American,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  cpposition  would 
seem  to  be  in  order. 

The  opposition  does  not  all  flow  from  the 
same  spring.  The  ire  of  the  labor  leaders 
can  be  accepted  as  natural.  Their  private 
domain  is  being  invaded  by  Government. 
Thfy  must  protect  their  vested  interest,  cre- 
ated by  the  very  Government  that  now  seeks 
to  circumscribe  it.  While  they  pledge  politi- 
cal punishment  of  President  Truman,  they 
TThclly  cvcrlcok  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  as 
anti-industry  as  it  is  anti-labor.  Penalties 
would  run  against  employers  if  they  become 
as  obstreperous  as  were  President  Whitney,  of 
the  railroad  trainmen,  and  President  John- 
son, of  the  railroad  engineers.  Moreover, 
the  penalties  would  run  to  the  stockholders 
cf  a  seized  corporation,  whether  it  was  their 
representatives  or  labor's  that  forced  seizure. 
All  profits  under  Government  operation 
vould  be  covered  into  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Experience  with  Government  op- 
eration hardly  Justifiea  the  expectation  cf 
pr^^Qts.  but  that  does  not  alter  the  con- 
fiscatory nature  cf  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  and  now  b?ing  debated  by  the  Senate. 
The  law  would  be  a  club  over  the  heads  of 
both  Irbor  and  management.  But  so  far, 
from  the  point  of  self-interest,  labor  has 
been  the  more  voluble  and  aggressive  critic. 


Representative  Lucr  and  Mr.  Stassen  and 
^Senator  Vandenbeeg,  all  oppose  the  prostitu- 
tion of  the  Army  by  making  it  a  strike- 
breaker. For  Mrs.  Luce,  the  drafting  of  labor 
in  peace  was  "too  big  a  gulp  to  swallow" 
because  we  did  not  draft  it  In  war.  To  Mr. 
Stassen.  the  bill  is  "totalitarian  in  its  nature. 
•  •  •  It  is  fundamentally  contrary  to  our 
way  of  life  as  to  both  management  and 
labor. " 

With  these  broad  criticisms  we  are  In 
agreement.  But  America  was  confronted 
with  a  condition,  not  a  theory  wlicn  Presi- 
dent Truman  ac'drcssed  Congress  last  Sat- 
urday, and  asked  for  powers  tliat  he  em- 
phasized were  both  drastic  and  should  bfe 
only  temporary.  The  club  he  swung  got  re- 
.■^uUs  Insofar  as  the  railroad  strike  was  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  final  analysis  an  un-American  rem- 
edy had  to  be  employed  because  the  chaotic 
condition  prevailing  had  been  produced  by 
un-American  procedures.  Fire  had  to  be 
fought  with  fire  to  preserve  government  that 
could  command  respect,  maintain  order,  and 
reassert  itself  as  superior  to  any  clique. 

Let  us  be  specific  on  this  general  propo- 
sition that  un-American  practices  had  pro- 
duced the  need  for  un-AmeriCan  remedies. 
It  Is  un-American  to  exempt  any  organiza- 
tion from  the  provisions  cf  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law  because  of  political  power,  yet 
labor  unions  are  immune  from  it. 

It  is  un-American  to  grant  privileges  tb 
one  group  while  withholding  the  same  privi- 
leges from  another,  as  does  the  Wagner  La- 
bor Act. 

It  is  un-American  to  administer  any  law  as 
that  law  has  been  administered,  with  the 
NLRB  appearing  as  witness,  prosecutor,  and 
Judge. 

It  is  un-American  to  permit  extortion  as 
practiced  under  legal  sanction  by  the  team- 
sters' union  In  New  York  and  other  produce 
markets,  not  to  mention  the  practices  of 
Petrlllo  and  John  L.  Lewis. 

It  is  un-American  to  excuse  managers  of 
huge  financial  resources  from  accounting  to 
those  to  whom  responsibility  is  due  as  well 
as  to  the  Government.  But  the  unions  en- 
Joy  this  immunity. 

It  is  un-American  to  wink  at  the  evasion 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  practiced  by  the 
Political  Action  Committee  of  the  CIO,  while 
forbidding  a  parallel  practice  by  corpora- 
tions. 

Labor  did  have  grievances  that  needed  re- 
dressing. But  in  attaining  that  goal  pro- 
cedures were  introduced,  special  privileges 
granted,  immunity  from  law  was  accorded — 
even  to  President  Roosevelt's  plea  for  the 
passage  of  an  act  despite  its  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality— that  added  up  to  revolution. 
Un-Americanism  has  fed  on  un-Americanlsm 
until  the  choice  lies  between  totalitarianism 
and  an  effort  to  return  to  the  American  way. 

The  way  back  will  not  be  easy,  nor  is  the 
prospect  for  success  so  obvious  as  is  the  fact 
that  a  choice  must  be  made.  A  comprehen- 
sive labor  policy  translated  into  law  must 
reassert  the  balance  between  the  elements 
in  Industry,  and  retire  the  Government  to 
the  role  of  umpire.  It  must  not  be  a  par- 
ticipant on  behalf  of  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment. Either  we  do  this,  or  surrender  to 
some  foreign  "Ism."  That  Is  the  decision  the 
American  people  and  their  Representatives 
In  Congress  must  now  make. 


[From    the    New    York    World -Telegram    of 
May  29,  1946J 

these  days 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

Mr.  Truman's  conduct  on  Saturday  was.  to 
any  student  of  American  institutions,  star- 
tling. He  himself  referred  to  his  prolonged 
patience  and  his  loss  of  patience  which  really 
was  loss  of  temper. 

The  President  had  notice  of  the  railroad 
strike  fully  a  month  before  It  was  called  and 
Informal  notice  long  before  that. 


He  knfew,  or  should  have  known,  that  as  a 
result  of  labor  policies  pursued  by  his  party 
since  1933,  the  manpower  of  this  country  has 
been  divided  Into  feudal  fiefs,  controlled  by 
powerful  individuals  of  unchecked  authority. 

He  knew,  or  should  have  known,  that  A.  I'. 
Whitney,  leader  of  the  trainmen,  diflerel 
from  all  other  leaders  of  railroad  brother- 
hcKds  in  that  he  alone  among  them  was  a 
left-winger.  Cited  35  times  in  the  Dies  indes 
for  participation  in  Communist  and  lelti- 
wing  activities.  I 

Yet,  he  patiently  drooled  along  for  more 
than  a  month.  He  took  not  a  single  con- 
strictive Ftep  during  that  month. 

Then,  v.lien  the  Nation  was  tied  in  a  knc  t 
of  industrial  paralysis,  he  proposed  measures 
to  Congress  which,  in  the  fury  cf  ang^r  it 
Whitney  and  the  appalling  situation,  weie 
sw  f.ly  and  without  deliberation  passed  ky 
the  House  of  Representatives  arid  weie 
Etcpy:ed  from  becoming  law  within  a  few 
holers  of  proposal  only  by  the  fortitude  and 
philosophic  soundness  of  Senator  Roblet  A. 
Tait.  who,  while  demanding  a  correction  cf 
abuses,  does  not  support  the  reduction  of  tl  e 
United  States  to  a  fascistic  state,  governed 
by  the  fiat  of  one  man  in  the  atmosphere  (if 
an  endless  chain  of  emergencies. 

In  effect,  what  the  President  proposed  wi.s 
that  the  right  to  strike  be  reduced  to  the 
private  judgment  of  the  President  of  tta 
United  States. 

Under  this  bill,  he  may  seize  any  plant  In 
the  United  States  In  which  there  Is  a 
stoppage  of  work  of  any  kind,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever. 

Once  the  plant  is  seized,  strikes  are  foi- 
bidden  and  the  President,  on  his  own.  and 
without  mediation,  arbitration,  or  collective 
bargaining,  may  determine  the  conditlors 
of  work. 

lie  has  the  power  to  draft  workers  and 
management  at  will,  determine  their  dutits 
and  compensation,  without  guaranties 
against  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  the 
wisdom  and  Justice  of  the  President  pre- 
scribe. 

Further,  he  establishes  the  Army  as  a  penal 
Institution,  to  which  he  may  without  re- 
course to  cciarts  of  law.  consign  men  and 
women,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  for  perio<,3 
of  his  own  choosing. 

This  provision,  of  course,  would,  if  applied, 
be  unenforcible  by  a  revulsion  of  public 
opinion. 

But  it  is  Indicative  of  a  desperate  and  un- 
imaginative mind  that,  having  a  problem  to 
deal  with,  resorts  to  the  hysteria  of  the  bludg- 
eon, destroying,  however,  not  the  object  cf 
his  anger,  but  the  house  Itself. 

For  once  cur  Army  becomes  a  penal  insti- 
tution to  which  a  President  could  consiga 
the  wolves  and  sheep,  alike,  no  liberty,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution,  could  long  en- 
dure. For  freedom  lies  in  the  protectives  cf 
the  courts,  not  in  the  will  of  an  intermit- 
tently patient  and  hysterical  executive. 

The  American  Army  exists  to  defend  our 
homes,  our  flag  and  our  liberties.  It  doej 
not  exist  as  r.n  Alcatraz  for  political  oppo- 
nents. 

His  provision  concerning  profits  was  n 
political  sop  that  Involves  an  unconstitu- 
tional confiscation  of  property,  temporarily 
or  permanently. 

For  profits   are   property.     It   Is   doubtfu 
whether  any  Supreme  Court,  even  such  a  cnfl 
as  we  now  have,  divided  between  a  philosophjj 
of  law  based  upon  American  precedents  an 
a  philosophy  of  welfare  based  on  higher  wis 
dom,  wou'.d  tolerate  so  weird  a  provision  in 
law  designed  essentially  to  restore  order. 

It  is  ajs  fascistic  a  bill  as  anything  produce 
by  the  vindictive  mind  of  Mussolini,  a  depar- 
ture from  every  American  Instinct  for  the| 
rights  of  the  citizen  to  freedom  cf  choice  and 
Judgment,  punitive  without  regard  to  constl-j 
tutional  guaranties  of.  to  mention  only  one, 
trial  by  Jury,  a  hodgepodge  of  blows  at  re 
calcitrant  individuals  without  foresight  as  tc 
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future  applications  and  w  Ithcut  regard  to  its 
impress  upon  the  structure  of  American 
freedom. 

Tlie  alternative  that  Mr.  Truman  offers 
those  who  suffer  or  believe  they  suffer  griev- 
ances Is  revolution. 

He.  unfortunately,  does  not  realize  that. 
He  surely  believes  that  he  has  saved  the  day — 
to  lose  three  centuries  of  the  human  stru3gle 
for  freedom.  f 

LFrom  the  Washington  Pest  of  May  29.  1046) 

DaAFTINC   STRIKERS 

The  drastic  labor  legislation  urged  upon 
Congress  by  President  Truman  was  designed 
to  meet  a  national  emergency.  The  criterion 
v.hich  must  be  applied  in  judging  it,  there- 
fore, is  this:  Are  the  powers  requested  by  the 
President  necessary?  Will  nothifi^  less  serve 
to  overcome  the  crucial  threat  to  the  na- 
tional economy?  No  American  who  cherishes 
the  free  traditions  of  this  society  can  relish 
the  imposition  of  stringent  governmental 
controls  upon  labor.  Such  controls  can  be 
Justified  only  by  genuine  necessity  and  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  Indisputably  re- 
quired for  protection  of  the  general  welfare. 
It  Is  in  this  light,  we  think,  that  the  proposal 
to  draft  Into  the  armed  services  men  who 
strike  against  the  Government  ought  to  be 
conscientiously  examined.  For  it  is  a  pro- 
posal odious  at  best  and  violative  cf  a  locg- 
accepted  democratic  principle. 

The  coal  strilie  and  the  railroad  strike  dem- 
onstrated that  the  self-restraint  of  men  can- 
not be   counted  upon   to  keep    them  from 
striking  against  the  authority  of  their  dw'n 
.  Government.    Since  strikes  against  the  Gov- 
ernment In  an  Industrial  society  so  Integrated 
as  our  own  are  intolerable,  the  Government 
must  be  armed  with  extraordinary  powers  to 
prevent  them.     The  powers  which  President 
Truman  has  requested  Include  the  power  to 
seek  injunctive  relief  in  the  event  of  strikes 
conducted     against     the     Government,     the 
power  to  punish  strike  leaders  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment,  and   the   power   to   punish   the 
strikers  themselves  by  depriving  them  of  their 
seniority  rights.     These  are  powerful  sanc- 
tions—powerful   enough    In    themselves    to 
break  any  attempt  at  defiance  of  the  Govern- 
ment's authority.    We  believe,  therefore,  that 
It  is  needless  to  supplement  them  with  the 
additional  power   v.hich  the  President   also 
requested — the  power  to  induct  strikers  Into 
the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  additional  power  Is  needless,  then 
It    is    certainly    altogether    undesirable.    It 
would  degrade  military  service  by  establish- 
ing it  as  a  form  of  punishment.    It  would  be 
enforceable  only  through  a  distastetul.  and 
perhaps  brutal,  type  of  coercion:  for  it  does 
not  follow  that  men  can  be  made  to  mine 
coal  or  run  trains  against  their  will  merely 
by  inducting  them  into  the  Army.    It  would 
entail,  insofar  as  the  coercion  could  be  made 
effective,  a  discriminatory  species  of  invol- 
untary  servitude   in   time   of   peace   and   is 
therefore  cf  doubtful  constitutionality.    And. 
finally,  it  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  a  power  over  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  American  citizens  which  ought  not  to  be 
entrusted  to  any  Individual.    It  seems  to  us 
idle  to  defend  tliis  power  on  the  ground  that 
It  would  be  merely  temporary.     The  grant- 
ing of  it  would  constitute  a  precedent  explo- 
sive in  its  implications.    And  the  precedent, 
once  established,  would  lie  at  hand  like  a 
loaded    weapon    ready    for    use    whenever    a, 
crisis  could  be  cited  as  a  pretext  for  dicta- 
torial control. 

Violent  actions  beget  violent  reactions. 
The  power  to  draft  strikers  sought  by  the 
President  is  a  reaction  to  extreme  provoca- 
tion and  to  the  helplessness  of  the  Govern- 
ment  in  the  face  of  the  recent  railroad  strike 
The  granting  of  this  power  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  without  debate  and  almost 
with-ut  consideration,  was  an  expression  of 
extreme  anger,  not  of  sober  legislative  judg- 
ment.   A   great   service   has   been   rendered 
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to  the  Nation  In  the  Senate,  we  think,  by  the 
insistence  of  Senators  Pepper  and  Mor.se 
and  Tait  and  Murray  that  real  and  seric\is 
deliberation  precede  the  enactment  of  any 
law  so  novel  and  so  drastic.  Tlieirs  has  been 
a  soundly  sobering  influence.  It  has  afford*  d 
opportunity  for  reflection.  And  reflecticn 
forces  a  recognition  that  nothing  less  is  it 
stake  here  than  a  fundament  of  cur  society. 
Let  us  not  fhatter  this  fundament  rec.i- 
lessly  or  needlessly.  A  government  mr.de 
too  powerful  is  at  least  as  perilous  as  a  gov- 
ernment not  powerlul  enough.  Balance  has 
been  Uiways  tlie  American  v.atchword.  Bal- 
ance between  the  powers  of  the  Governme.it 
and  the  rights  cf  the  people  ir,  the  key  to 
freedom.     Let  us  pi  iserve  that  balance  now. 


Cost  of  Production  for  Africulture 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  29.  1946 

A    STRlILE-FCMENTniG   BILL? 

The  Smlth-Connally  law  when  it  was 
passed  by  Congress  was  sincerely  thought  by 
that  body,  and  by  the  union  leaders  who  de- 
nounced It,  to  be  an  antistrike  law.  But  it 
turned  out  in  practice  to  be  a  strike-foment- 
ing law.  It  compelled  a  strike  ballot  to  be 
taken  under  Government  auspices  and  at 
Government  expense.  The  natural  result 
was  that  when  such  a  ballot  was  taken,  and 
it  resulted,  as  It  nearly  always  did,  in  a  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  a  strike,  the  strike  had  the 
appearance  of  being  speciflcally  sanctioned 
and  legalized  by  the  Government.  Moreover, 
as  the  law  provided  for  Government  seizure 
of  the  property  involved,  and  as  the  employ- 
ers feared  this  action  more  than  the  workers 
did  union  leaders  found  that  a  Smlth-Con- 
nally strike  ballot  further  increased  their 
bargaining  power. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the 
much  more  drastic  antistrike  law  for  which 
the  President  is  now  asking,  and  for  which 
the  House  has  already  voted,  may  not  pro- 
voke more  strikes  than  it  stops.  Under  its 
terms,  when  a  strike  occurs  in  an  essential 
Industry,  the  Government  is  to  seize  that 
industry.  The  President  Is  then  to  "estab- 
lish fair  and  just  wages  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  affected 
plants,  mines,  or  facilities."  While  these 
"fair  wages"  are  to  prevail  legaUy  only  wnile 
the  plants  are  In  Government  possesslor ,  it 
is  obvious  that  few,  if  any,  employers  will  be 
able  to  reduce  the  wage  previously  fixed  by 
the  Federal  Government  when  the  properties 
are  turned  back  to  them. 

Experience  shows  that  the  Government 
practically  always  awards  a  substantial  wage 
increase  in  these  cases.  It  is  likely  to  be 
much  larger  than  the  union  concerned  could 
get  by  really  free  bargaining.  This  is  true 
for  several  reasons.  The  administration  will 
want  to  award  a  wage  increase  high  enough 
to  seem  fair  and  generous  to  a  public  that 
can  know  little  of  the  specific  problems  with 
which  particular  Industries  are  confronted. 
The  administration  will  want  to  prove  that 
it  is  prolabor.  The  administration  will  want 
to  make  the  award  large  enough  to  make  sure 
of  stepping  the  strike,  or  at  least  of  mln  - 
mlzing  public  sympathy  for  the  strikers  if  It 
continues. 

The  union  leaders  will  undoubtedly  be 
aware  of  all  this.  For  these  reasons  it  seems 
llkelv  that  unions  everywhere,  if  the  proposed 
law  "is  enacted  in  its  present  form,  w-iU  be , 
tempted  to  make  impossible  demands,  to 
provoke  strikes,  to  compel  Government 
seizure,  and  to  force  fair  wages  far  higher 
than  they  could  get  in  a  free  economy.  For 
once  the  Government  has  granted  the  higher 
wages  and  saddled  them  on  the  employers, 
the  members  of  the  union  can  peacefully  go 
back  to  work  until  the  Government  with- 
draws. 

The  new  bill,  in  short,  like  the  previous 
Interventions  of  the  Truman  administration, 
seems  likely,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  Smlth-Connally  law,  to  provoke  more 
strikes  than  It  settles. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

MCN.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

I?;  THE  HOUS£  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ith 
leave  to  ex. end  my  remarks.  I  r.m  insert- 
ing an  article  written  by 'Arthur  H. 
Booth,  of  Sandoval.  111.,  recently  elected 
president  of  the  tnitcd  farmers  of 
America: 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

The  United  Farmers  of  America,  do  not  ask 
that  every  farmer  thould  bo  guaranteed  a 
profit  for  his  efforts,  but  v.e  do  demand,  thet 
for  every  pound  cf  grain,  fiber,  and  livestock 
that  he  produces  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
Nation,  that  he  should  have  a  price,  not  less 
than  cur  average  cost  of  production,  plus  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Thus  for  every  farmer  who  by  eflicient 
methods,  is  able  to  produce  his  products  for 
less  than  cost,  there  would  be  a  similar  num- 
ber who  would  still  be  receiving  less  than 
cost.  Is  there  any  other  group  or  organiza- 
tion that  is  more  fair  than  that  to  the  public 
and  would  any  honest  man  expect  less  than 
that,  unless  he  were  a  fool? 

Under  this  kind  of  a  program,  there  would 
still  be  the  motive  to  prompt  every  farmer  to 
learn  to  farm  well,  and  it  would  tend  to  lower 
the  price  of  products  to  the  consumer,  for 
the  lower  became  our  average  cost,  the  lower 
would  be  the  average  price. 

The  latest  report  the  writer  has  on  what 
is  cur  average  costs,  was  as  of  April  1,  1945. 
Below  will  be  a  small  list  of  some  of  the 
major  farm  products,  but  cur  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Congress,  provided  for  all  farm  prod- 
ucts whose  market  value  exceeds  HO.000.000 
a  vear. 

Whole  milk.  S5.167  per  100  pounds;  hogs, 
(22.836  per  100  pounds;  wheat,  $2,236;  pota- 
toes. 11.974;  butterfat.  $0,812;  chickens.  10.407; 
oats,  $1.23;  wool,  $0,729;  eggs.  $0  583  per 
dozen;  corn,  $1,818;  soy  beans,  $2,776;  cotton, 
$0,354  per  pound. 

Since  the  above  date,  our  costs  have  In- 
creased, so  the  above  prices  are  low.  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  increased  labor  costs  and  the  price 
cf  steel  and  other  factors,  as  a  result  largely 
due  to  the  inflationary  fiscal  policy  of  the  New 
Deal,  and  the  Issuing  of  many  billions  of 
dollars  of  printing-press  money.  Also  it  is 
the  penalty  we  must  pay  for  some  of  the 
asslnine  economic  policies  we  have  pursued, 
such  as  killing  6,000,000  little  pigs,  paying 
farmers  to  plow  under  corn  and  cotton  and 
fining  the  farmers  for  growing  wheat. 

Subsidies  in  lieu  of  fair  prices  at  the  mar- 
ket place  has  also  accelerated  our  troubles,  as 
It  has  simply  further  Increased  the  Govern- 
ment debt,  until  now  it  equals  nearly  $5,000 
on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Na- 
tion or  about  $866  on  every  acre  of  tillable 
land. 

As  an  example,  I  will  quote  from  the  Sen- 
tinel, published  at  Centralis,  HI.,  the  follow- 
ing- "The  new  silk  stockings,  due  en  the 
market  soon,  will  have  to  sell  for  $2.50  or  $3 
a  pair  says  a  spokesman  for  the  hosiery  in- 
dustry because  the  War  Assets  Corporation 
sold  silk  to  manufacturers  at  $11.75  a  pound 
though  It  had  cost  the  Government  only 
$3.08  a  pound. 

"Well,  if  the  black  market  can't  be  stamped 
out  it's  nice  to  have  a  Government  agency 
in  on  it.  That  makes  It  practically  unani- 
mous, as  well  as  adding  a  certain  respectable 

tone  to  the  whole  flourishing  business.    

When  another  Government  agency  offered 
a  30-cent  bonus  for  grain  over  the  celling 
prices  esublished  by  the  OPA.  It  was  auK)  a 
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black-market  cperation.  The  only  complaint 
the  writer  h£s  about  this  one  is,  that  most 
of  the  gntln  had  left  the  farmerc'  hands  and 
was  with  the  grain  ^psculators.  for  the  Gov- 
ernment told  the  farmer  on  Decetnbcr  26 
that  It  was  their  patriotic  duty  to  sell  the^r 
prain  and  that  there  would  ba  no  increase 
In  price  during  this  marketing  season. 

It  Is  net  the  first  time  the  farmers  have 

.  tccn    double    crossed.     For    recently,    when 

ibere  was  a  bill  to  increase  the  mininium 

trage  cf  the  industrial  worker  from  40  cents 

an  hour  to  60  cents  before  the  United  States 

Senator     Russell     introduced     an 

.nent,    that    the   farmers'    labor    costs 

bliouid  be  included  in  arrivmg  at  parity  farm 

prices,  and   the  presidents  of  two  large  so- 

c.\l>d    farnv  organizations    appeared    before 

the  Senate  and  told  them  the  famirrs  did  not 

want  pay  for  their  labor,  even  thouch  the 

suggested  pries  was  to  be  40  cents  an  hour. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wisely  to'.d  us.  that 
eternal  vl^llence  was  the  price  of  liberty,  and 
with  conditions  as  they  are  now.  if  this  does 
not  arouse  the  vigilance  of  the  American 
people,  it  will  not  require  an  Einstein  to  fore- 
see the  loss  of  oiur  liberty  and  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Arthttb  H.  Booth. 

PresiAen*.  United  Farmers  of  America,  Inc. 

Sandoval,  III. 


Cooperation  Betweea  Labor  and 
Manasfcment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

Of  MASsACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  World  War  I  and  again  in  World  War 
II  America  amazed  the  world  by  its 
Capacity  for  produaion.  Without  that 
production  victory  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

The  production  was  the  result  of  team 
play,  of  cooperation  between  all  patriotic 
American  citizen.s,  including  those  in  the 
ranks  cf  labor  and  management. 

Similar  cooperation  in  time  of  peace 
could  result  in  incomparable  oppwrt unity 
lor  the  individual  and  incomparable  in- 
crease in  the  standard  of  living  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  talked  some  time  ago  with  an  cut- 
standing  American  who  ha.s  served 
brlUiantiy  in  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  who  Is  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  manacement .  and  who  has  always  had 
the  best  interests  of  labor  at  heart. 

He  told  me  that  for  some  15  years  he 
has  had  in  hi.«  plant  a  .system  of  partici- 
pation certificates.  Every  worker  re- 
ceives not  only  his  or  her  base  pay  but  in 
addition  a  participation  certificate 
which  increases  in  value  with  each  year 
that  the  worker  remains  at  the  plant. 
Whenever  a  dividend  is  declared  to  stock- 
holders, every  worker  in  the  plant  al.<^o 
receives  a  dividend  in  the  same  percent- 
age of  the  value  of  his  participation  cer- 
tificate. 

In  other  words,  everyone  connected 
with  the  plant.  labor  and  stockholders 
alike,  has  a  direct  financial  interest  in 
tile  earnings  of  the  company. 


The  result  has  been  cooperation.  Plans 
and  financial  conditions  have  been  freely 
discussed  between  labor  and  manase- 
ment.  Time  after  time  suggestions  have 
been  made  by  workers  looking  to  in- 
creased production  or  decreased  co.>ts 
with  resulting  increa.se  in  earnings.  The 
many  years  during  which  the  plan  has 
been  in  operation  have  been  free  from 
any  suggestion  of  trouble  between  labor 
and  management. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  re- 
cent article  by  Eric  H.  Jolmston  appear- 
ing in  the  Reader's  Digest  for  May  1946 
entitled  "Labor  Should  Have  a  Stake  In 
Capitalism": 

LAEOR  E.KCVIJ3   HAVE  A  STAKE  tS  CAPITAt-ISM 

(By  Eric  A.  Johnston) 

(Condensed    from     the    New    York    Times 

Magazine) 

Under  socialism,  in  theory,  every  man 
works  for  the  State.  In  return  for  this  he 
Is  supposed  to  get  security  against  the  evils 
of  life.  The  Slate  is  his  perpetual  master, 
and  he  is  presumably  its  loyal  and  happy 
servant. 

Under  capitalism  the  theory  is  that  every 
man  is  a  free  agent,  even  though  he  is  on 
someone  else's  pajToU.  Nobody  can  tell  him 
v.hat  Job  to  take  or  how  long  to  hold  it.  No- 
body, we  say.  stops  an  employee  from  blos- 
soming into  an  employer. 

Here  in  America,  which  represents  the 
fullest  development  of  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem, we  assure  each  other  firmly  that  we  be- 
lieve in  it  with  all  our  hearts.  But  we  know 
our  system  is  far  from  perfect.  The  Imper- 
fections permit  a  noisy  mhiority  to  Jab  at 
sensitive  spots  in  the  anatomy  of  capitalism. 
Tliis  scares  some  of  the  believers  in  capital- 
ism, who  seem  to  be  afraid  to  Jab  back. 
Meanwhile,  the  most  of  Europe  is  going  hell- 
bent for  socialism. 

If  we  believe  in  capitalism  as  wc  say  we 
do.  It  IS  about  time  we  went  hell-bent  for 
capitalism.  So  far.  in  spite  of  our  magnifi- 
cent successes,  seme  of  which  we  must  ad- 
mit were  the  result  cf  foci's  luck,  we  have 
given  little  more  than  lip  service  to  the 
doctrine  of  capitalism. 

If  capitalism  involves  a  system  of  private 
enterprise,  that  means  we  can't  look  to  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  it  alive  and  make  It  grow, 
because  that  way  lies  statism.  If  capitalism 
is  a  system  wherein  the  Individual  Is  supreme 
and  supremely  free,  then  It  is  up  to  us  to  in- 
sure that  this  supreme  freedom  is  not  the 
privilege  of  a  few  Individuals  but  of  all. 
BeneUis  must  gu  to  all  men  along  with  free- 
dom of  action. 

We  say  that  luider  capitalism  every  man 
has  a  chance  to  take  a  chance.  The  unpleas- 
ant fact  In  this  day  la  that  not  every  man 
can  take  a  chance.  Not  every  man  shares 
fully  in  the  profits  of  the  profit  system. 

The  average  American  today  is  friutrated 
by  hl.4  Inability  to  bet  on  himself.  He  know.s 
that  be  is  In  the  eapltaUstlc  system,  but  he 
floeau't  feel  that  be  Is  of  It.  He  can  count 
on  DOtblDg  but  bis  pay  envelope,  and  in  bod 
ttmeH  not  always  on  that.  He  works  for  a 
flat  fee.  He  auj't  look  forward  to  anything 
but  that  flat  fee.  Tl^cie  is  no  excitement,  no 
•dventuie  in  that.  Without  an  opportunity 
to  reap  more  from  the  profit  syatem  than 
•  salary  or  a  wage,  the  average  man  cannot 
be  blamed  if  he  feels  no  sense  of  kinship  to 
the  profit  system. 

Oiivioiuiy,  lOl  people  cannot  have  businesses 
of  their  own,  but  this  is  no  reason  wliy  they 
should  not  have  their  American  right  to  share 
more  fully  In  the  benefits  of  our  system.  If 
they  cant  be  in  business  for  themselves,  they 
can  be  brought  into  closer  partnersliip  with 
the.r  employers,  and  Uke  chance*  on  the 
profits  with  them. 


The  four  west  coast  companies  with  Vwhlch 
I  am  associated  had  long  sousht  a  v»ay  to  do 
this.  We  finally  came  to  the  belief  that  *n 
effective  labor  dividend  and  multiple  man- 
agement program  would  accompllsli  it,  v.ou'd 
bring  about  a  situation  where  our  employ&3s 
would  say  "we""  instead  cf  "they." 

Vv'e  wanted  our  business  enterprises  to  b-?- 
come  Joint  projects,  with  the  interests  of  the 
owner  and  the  v.orker  welding  into  oiie;  we 
wanted  our  workers  to  determine  along  with 
us  the  chances  we  should  take,  and  then 
share  in  the  profits  of  those  chances  if  they 
should  be  realized.  W^elcoming  tiie  advk:e 
and  suggestions  of  the  workers  did  not,  uf 
course,  mean  that  management  renounced 
its  right  to  manage.  Final  decisions,  we  felt, 
properly  lie  with  management,  but  no  man- 
agement has  a  monopoly  on  ideas,  and  lde.;s 
are  the  rarest  gems  in  business. 

There  is  nothing  altruisiic  about  our  pro- 
gram. We  think  the  adoption  of  labor  divi- 
dends and  multiple  management  is  practi- 
cal, realistic,  and  sound  business.  VTe  do  not 
claim  that  our  plan  Is  the  complete  ansv.er 
to  industrial  strife,  nor  that  it  is  newly  in- 
vented. Per  years  progressive  biisines'smcn 
have  worked  toward  the  goal  of  giving  their 
employees  a  voice  In  the  problens  of  their 
businesses  and  a  fair  share  cf  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  We  are  simply  applying  tech- 
niques of  our  own  devising  to  our  own  par- 
ticular enterprises.  We  think  that  our  pro- 
gram will  minimize  human  friction.  But  we 
know  that  any  such  plan  will  operate  suc- 
cessfully only  If  management  work?  at  It  as 
hard  as  mariagcment  worl-s  at  turning  out 
good  products  for  good  profits. 

The  labor  dividends,  our  employees  have 
been  told,  are  not  intended  to  be  substitutes 
for  decent  salaries  or  fair  wages.  We  intend 
to  continue  to  bargain  collectively  with  our 
employees  on  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  work, 
and  working  conditicns. 

The  labor  dividend  is  a  reward  for  contri- 
bution to  the  success  of  the  business.  The 
program  Is  based  on  25  percent  of  the  net 
operatihg  profit  before  taxes  and  dividends. 
We  Intend  to  pay.  It  to  employees  in  lump 
sums  once  a  year.  We  have  set  up  a  point 
system  for  employees,  so  thrt  er.ch  will  re- 
ceive his  Just  portion,  based  on  surh  things 
as  length  of  service,  personal  responsibility, 
and  the  going  rate  of  fixed  compensation. 
The  principle  is  this:  To  demonstrate  to  the 
worker  the  direct  relationship  between  his 
production  and  his  dividend. 

There  areother  ways  of  applying  Incentives, 
of  course — stock  distribution,  production 
bonus  system,  both  Individual  and  grcup; 
rewards  for  outstanding  effort.  All  of  these 
point  In  the  same  direction. 

Higher  company  earnings  always  flow  from 
better  management.  The  best  management 
requires  that  all  talent  within  any  business 
be  called  upon  for  ideas.  V.'e  think  the  best 
way  to  do  this  is  through  a  multlple-manase- 
ment  plan.  Ours  will  operate  In  earh  com- 
pany through  a  Junior  board  of  directors- 
seven  member*,  a  cross  section  of  offlce, 
sales,  and  factcrry  employees.  After  the  origi- 
nal selection  new  members  of  the  Junior 
board  are  elected  by  the  boards  themselves 
•  Every  6  months  there  may  or  may  not  be  a 
tum-cr/er  of  two  members,  depending  on  the 
decisions  of  the  Junior  boards  tiiemselvrs. 
Top  management  exerutive"!  or  senim-  board 
members  may  not  serve  on  the  Junior  board. 

The  Junior  boards  fulfill  two  es-^entlal  pur- 
poses: they  supply  ideas  for  betterment  of 
the  business  and  tbey  are  training  grounds 
for  top  management  positions — perhaps,  in- 
deed, for  memt)ersb!p  on  the  senior  directors' 
board. 

Their  plan  In  no  way  interferes  with  the 
union  shop  committees  which  represent  the 
organized  workers  In  our  plants  or  their 
relationship  with  the  management. 

Aggressive  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
Individual  Is  the  lifeblood  of  capitalism.  Tl^e 
more  cf  it  we  can  churn  Into  action,  the  bet- 
ter for  us.    The  two  systems  of  capitalism 
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and  socialism  will  compete  throughout  the 
world  for  the  minds  of  men.  The  two  sys- 
tems are  on  trial.  In  the  final  analysis  that 
system  which  provides  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  will 
win  out.    I'm  betting  on  capitalism. 


Statement  of  Scientists  on  Bikini  Tests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  "VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  believing  it  most  important  that 
a  proper  and  accurate  perspective  be  had 
of  the  forthcoming  atomic  bomb  tests, 
I  am  including  with  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  on  this  matter. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times 
before  in  the  House:  Either  we  find  a  way 
to  control,  all  around  the  world,  this  new 
and  universally  mighty  force  or  the  days 
of  civilization  are  indeed  numbered. 

The  statement  follows: 
Scientists'  Comment  on  Bikini  Atoll  Tests 
It  has  bfen  stated  in  the  Senate  and  else- 
where that  the  atom-bomb  tests  at  Bikini 
are  being  held  to  furnish  scientific  Informa- 
tion. It  is  thus  implied  that  ecientists  are 
professionally  Interested  in  these  tests  to 
learn  more  about  the  potentialities  of  atom 
energy. 

This  Is  not  true.  The  tests  are  purely  mili- 
tary, not  scientific.  Appended  to  this  state- 
ment Is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists,  at  a  recent  coun- 
cil meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  this  fact 
is  stated  in  unequivocal  language.  Scientists 
expect  nothing  of  scientific  value,  and  little  of 
technical  value  to  peacetime  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  as  a  result  of  these  tests. 

Whether  or  not  these  tests,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  man-hours,  are  Justified,  is  not 
a  question  which  scientists  are  qualified  to 
decide.  An  atom  bomb  is  a  military  weapon, 
and  when,  where,  and  how  it  should  be  tested 
are  military  questions. 

The  tests,  of  course,  are  based  on  the 
frightful  idea  that  we— mankind— might 
have  an  atomic  war  In  which  navies  would 
desperately  seek  to  survive,  to  defend  their 
countries,  or  to  attack  the  enemy.  Scien- 
tlsu  seek  by  education  to  teach  men  that 
they  must  abandon  atomic  weapons  to  pre- 
serve civilization,  but  we  recognize  that  it 
may  take  an  atomic  war  to  teach  them  this 
lesson. 

So  long  as  they  have  not  learned  It.  the 
military  have  a  mission,  fantastic  and  short- 
sighted though  it  may  seem  to  reasonable 
men.  SclentlsU  are  cooperating  in  these 
tests  at  the  request  of  their  country's  armed 
forces,  although  they  do  so  with  heavy 
hearts,  and  without  enthusiasm. 

They  would  like,  however,  to  assist  the 
American  people  in  forming  an  accurate 
Judgment  of  the  purposes  and  results  of  the 
Navy  experiments.  We  suggest  that  corre- 
spondenu  and  newspaper  readers  should 
keep  in  mind  the  following  considerations. 
Tills  statement  was  prepared  by  the  national 
officers  of  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists. It  is  based  on  a  special  report  made 
to  national  headquarters  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association  of  Los  Alamos 
Scientists — the  men  who  developed  the  bomb 
and  made  the  first  test  at  Alamogordo.  N. 
Mcx.,  and  who  are  working  on  the  current 
tests. 


1.  the  ntmber  of  ships  destroyed  will  not 
be  the  best  standard  for  judging  the  kt- 
*ect  of  the  bomb 

Reasonable  men  should  discount  in  ad- 
vance headlines  which  may  read  Fleet  Sur- 
vives Test;  Only  One  Ship  Sunk.  Area  of 
damage  done  by  the  bomb  to  brick  or  steel 
and  concrete  structures  is  about  10  square 
miles.  Total  destruction  extends  for  a  radius 
of  about  1  mile.  There  will  be  100  asserted 
target  ships  spread  over  a  radius  cf  miles,  and 
the  majority  will  probably  not  be  damaged 
to  any  extent.  But  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  a  direct  hit  or  near  miss  by  an  atom 
bomb  will  destroy  any  ship  ever  made:  One 
bomb,  one  battleship. 

Flimsy  houses  3  miles  from  the  blasts  In 
Japan  were  destroyed,  but  a  battleship  should 
be  more  than  50  times  as  strong  as  a  Japan- 
ese house.  It  is  well  known  that  the  variation 
In  pressure  is  such  that  one-half  the  dis- 
tance it  is  not  more  than  four  tlrrec  as 
great,  and  the  estimated  lethal  blast  olstance 
is  less  than  half  a  mile.  Published  reports 
indicate  no  serious  radiation  damage  tu  peo- 
ple beyond  1  mile.  Persons  below  decks  and 
well  shielded  by  heavy  steel  construction 
would  probably  be  safe  from  radiation  at  a 
shorter  distance. 

Ships  closer  than  one-half  mile  will  be 
damaged,  but  only  those  closest  to  the  point 
of  detonation  will  be  sunk.  Few  ships  will 
be  appreciably  affected,  perhaps  10  out  of 
100.  and  probably  only  1  or  2  will  be  sunk. 
Dr.  Hans  Betho,  formerly  director  of  theo- 
retical physics  at  Los  Alamos,  who  had  made 
some  studies  of  the  forthcoming  test,  has 
predicted  that  not  even  one  capital  ship  will 
be  sunk. 

Again,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  any 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  as  to 
what  damage  a  bomb  would  do  to  an  Ameri- 
can city.  Cities  are  not  built  like  battle- 
ships. (See  the  May  Reader's  Digest,  or  con- 
tact federation  headquarters,  for  excellent, 
brief,  popular  studies  of  whal  an  atomic  bomb 
would  do  to  an  American  city.) 

2.    ACTUAL    STRENGTH    OF    BIKINI    BOMB    BLASTS 
SHOULD    BE    ANNOUNCED 

It  Is  possible  for  an  atomic  bomb  to  be 
a  dud  or  semidud.  The  Navy  has  announced 
that  the  Nagasaki  type  bomb  will  be  used 
in  these  tests,  but  the  actual  bomb  used 
may  not  explode  as  cfflclrntly  as  did  the 
bomb  as  Nagasaki.  Instruments  lor  measur- 
ing this  precisely  will  be  in  ojjeration  and 
unless  this  data  are  announced  at  least  In 
part,  no  valid  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as 
to  effect  of  atomic  bombs  on  naval  vessels. 
We  cannot  here,  of  course,  discuss  future 
more  powerful  bombs. 

3.  Tin  DEEP  UNDERWATCT  TEST  OF  NEXT  TEAR 
WILL  BE  FAR  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  THE  TWO 
TESTS   PLANNED   THIS    SPRING 

All  scientists  who  have  studied  naval 
atomic  bombing  are  unanlmotisly  agreed  that 
there  U  nothing  final  to  be  said  about  the 
subject  until  a  deep  underwater  test  has  been 
tried.  The  first  test  will  not  yield  specuc- 
ular  resulu.  the  second  test  will  be  more 
damaging,  but  an  underwater  test  at  an  ap- 
preciable depth,  perhaps  tislng  something 
similar  to  the  bathysphere,  is  potentially  far 
more  dangerous  to  an  entire  fleet. 

Even  the  surface  test  will  give  some  tidal- 
wave  effect,  and  since  water  Is  noncompres- 
slble,  a  deep-sea  bombing  might  have  ex- 
treme and  unpredlcted  results.  The  Intense 
shock  produced  by  the  chain  reaction  is  dis- 
sipated m  the  air.  but  below  the  surface 
would  create  a  sort  of  monstrous  bubble  of 
energy,  which  might  buckle  the  plates  of 
ships  several  miles  distant.  In  this  connec- 
tion It  should  be  noted  that  even  ordinary 
torpedoes  do  not  wound  ships  by  penetrating, 
but  by  exploding  on  contact,  alongside  the 
■hip  under  water. 


4.  ONE  BOMB  rOR  ONE  ?HIP — ^THIS  FTSILF  18  A 
REVOLUTIONART  ACCOMPLISHMENT  IN  NAVAL 
WARFARE 

A  battleship  costs  approximately  $100,000.- 
000.  even  a  destroyer  $20,000,000.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Oppenheimer  has  stated  that  an  atomic  tramb 
could  be  produced  for  about  $1,000,000.  It 
would  be  good  business  to  spend  not  one,  but 
a  considerable  number  of  Iximbs  to  sink  a 
battleship,  and  even  a  few  bombs  to  sink  a 
destroyer.  In  addition,  it  takes  many  times 
longer  to  produce  a  ship  than  an  atomic 
bomb,  an  extremely  important  factor  in  In- 
dustrial total  war.  We  already  know,  then, 
that  It  Is  cheap  to  sink  naval  vessels  with 
atomic  bombs.  Smce  the  bomb  creates  a 
ball  cf  fire  approximately  one-third  of  a 
mile  across,  and  does  total  damage  for  a 
half  mile  on  either  side.  It  can  be  seen  that 
it  does  not  have  to  be  a  direct  hit  in  the 
sense  that  ordinary  bombs  are  descrit>ed  as 
direct  hits. 

5.  NONETHELESS  BOMBING  A  FLEET  MIGHT  NEVER 
BE  TACTICALLY  VALUABLE 

Despite  the  economics  suggested  above,  it 
is  FtiU  possible  that  bombing  a  fleet  at  sea 
would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  in  an  atomic 
war.  Supposing  that  mankind  risks  suicide 
by  undertaking  such  a  war.  the  economics 
would  still  be  against  bombing  ships.  One 
square  mile  of  city  destroyed  atomlcally 
would  be  a  loss.  In  the  average  American  city, 
representing  $500,000,000,  or  five  times  the 
cost  of  one  battleship. 

Strategically  speaking,  when  the  guided 
missiles  now  being  developed  are  perfected, 
V-2's,  V-3's,  and  other  robombs  with  atomic 
warheads  will  arch  through  the  stratosphere 
far  above  any  Navy,  even  above  air  forces,  and 
so  far  as  present  science  is  concerned,  b?yond 
reach  of  any  kind  of  radar  detection  and 
defense.  Scientists  assert  there  is  no  fore- 
seeable defense  whc"-ver  against  such  an 
attack  in  a  future  war. 

e.  WHAT,  THEN.  WILL  BC  THE  MISSION  OF  THE 
SO-CALLED  FIRST  LINE  OF  DEFENSE  IN  THE 
NEXT  WAR?  WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  GOOD  OF  THE 
NAVYS  PROTECTING  ITSELF  BY  DISPERSION 
WHEN  IT  CAN  NO  LONGER  PROT»CT  THE  HOME- 
LAND THAT  rr  SERVES? 

Scientists  cannot  know  any  final  answer 
to  this  question.  A  proper  answer  must  take 
Into  account  the  full  role  of  the  Navy,  as  well 
as  many  relatively  minor  phases  of  atomic 
bombing. 

Even  where  the  bomb  might  not  crush  and 
blast  whole  ships,  radiation  and  incendiary 
effects  would  produce  incalculable  damage, 
particularly  in  harbors.  Water  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  bomb  and  dust  particles  in  the  air 
will  become  radioactive  and  be  deadly  to 
human  beings  until  dissipated  by  the  proc- 
eeses  of  nature.  A  breeze  conUlnlng  radio- 
active particles,  blown  for  miles,  might  con- 
ceivably remit  in  the  death  of  many  sailors 
on  ships  miles  away  from  an  atomic  bomb- 
ing. The  precautions  takep  In  allowing  per- 
s<;nnei  to  enter  Bikini  hartjor  after  the  bomb- 
ing may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  when 
repair  and  ship  crews  might  rMOter  Pearl 
Harbor,  If  It  were  ever  atomlcally  bombed. 

Feoeratiom  or  American  Bcibntwts,  • 

W.  A.  HiciMBOTHAM,  Cnairman, 

Melba  Phiu-ips,  Secretary, 

J.  H.  Rush,  Trea$urer. 


Further  BiATEMBimi 
We  plan  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Kavy 
bombings  to  Issue  a  statement  frofh  scien- 
tists who  went  to  Bikini,  and  further  to  have 
avaUable  data  from  individual  observers.  We 
would  welcome  Inquiries  from  newspaper- 
men at  that  time,  as  well  as  copies  cf  pub- 
lished accovmts  of  theh:  observations  at  the 
bombings. 
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^Statemint  on  BmiNi  Atoll  Test  bt  National 
CocNciL,  Fedek/.tion  of  American  Scien- 
tists, V.'ASHINCTON,  D.  C. 
The   Pres.denfa    announcement    of   post- 
ponement of  the  atomic-bomb  tests  at  Bikini 
Atoll,  we  believe,  will  contribute  to  a  more 
favorable  atmosphere  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  projected  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission.    We  feci  It  would  have  been  unfor- 
tunate at  this  time  to  focus  the  attention  of. 
the  world  so  dramatically  on  our  military 
preparations. 

The  Navy  tests  will  have  a  purely  military 
value.  Scientists  recognise  that  such  bomb- 
ings will  not  add  anything  to  fundamental 
ccl?nt  flc  knowledge — they  arc  not  signifi- 
cant from  the  standpoint  of  development  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purpcecs. 

Scientists  believe  that  In  the  atomic  age 
no  amount  of  military  preparation  can  give 
us  real  security.  If  there  is  another  war 
with  atomic  weapons,  we  and  all  the  world 
will  suffer  Irreparabl  losses,  no  matter  who 
may  be  the  victor.  We  must  put  all  our  best 
thought  on  on;anizlng  the  world  for  peace. 

To  tills  end.  wc  urge  fuil  support  of  the 
United  States  program  for  international  con- 
trols over  atomic  armaments,  and  for  the 
UN  program  of  collective  security  as  opposed 
to  primary  reliance  on  armed  might. 

The  great  experiment  tJ  which  this  Na- 
tion and  its  l3aders  should  devote  their  great- 
est attention  and  energ-y  is  under  way  in  th3 
United  Nations  Organization.  There  we  ere 
making  the  fat ?f ill  test  of  whether  nations 
can  work  out  their  problems  without  resort 
to  war. 

We  do  not  need  further  bombing  tests  to 
tell  us  that  If  th's  larger  trial  of  world  order 
fails  the  great  UN  exnerlment  will  end  in  the 
most  destructive  explosions  cur  earth  has 
ever  seen. 

Bikini:   What  Can  It  Prove? 

(Statement  by  Prcf.  Loufs  N.  Rldenour.  Uni- 
versity cf  Pennsylvania,  member  of  ad- 
minisirative  committee.  Federation  of 
American  Scientists) 

When  an  atomic  bomb  is  exploded,  a  good 
deal  of  our  precious  and  laboriously  produced 
fissionab'e  material  is  destroyed.  The  Bikini 
tests  seem  an  e:^tracrdinary  pointless  way  to 
destroy  It. 

(Prom  Science  Illustrated  I 

It  would  have  teen  wiser  to  expend  these 
bombs.  If  milimry  demonstrations  have  to 
be  held.  In  land  tests  which  would  be  seen  by 
millions  of  people.  Ail  but  the  most  unim- 
aginative witnesses  would  gain  the  deep  cou- 
vlctiou  held  £o  strongly  by  those  who  were  at 
Alamagordo  last  July,  that  war  must  be  end- 
ed for  all  time.  Few  except  active  partici- 
pants will  bo  present  at  the  tests — not  pri- 
marily as  a  matter  of  policy  but  because  of 
difficulties  In  providing  transportation  and 
grandstand  space. 

It  wou'.d  have  been  useful  to  test  the  bomb 
against  buildings  constrxicted  along  occiden- 
tal lines.  Great  publicity  has  been  given  to 
aaaertions  that,  while  the  bombs  dropped  on 
Jttpan  did  widespread  damcce,  an  atomic 
bomb  would  be  no  more  destructive  In  lower 
Manhattan  thfn  a  10-ton  h!gh-exp!cslve 
bomb.  Altboi'gh  this  Is  contrary  to  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  competent  specialists  on 
the  basis  of  careful  observation  and  experi- 
ment, some  wishful  thinkers  can  be  con- 
vinced only  by  an  actual  demonstration. 

The  value  of  the  proposed  tests  for  their 
•vowed  purpose,  setting  Navy  policy,  is  dubi- 
ous In  tlM  extreme.  Only  a  prodigal  enemy 
would  spend  his  atomic  bombs  on  ship^. 
Even  such  an  enemy  would  employ  against 
ships  an  underwater  burst,  which  is  not  being 
tried  in  the  Pacific  this  year  "for  technicr.1 
reason.?."  A  bomb  bursting  over  a  city  will 
destroy  a  square  mile  and  kill  ICO.OOO  per- 


sons; used  against  sturdy  and  widely  scat- 
tered ships  It  might  overdestroy  one  or  two 
and  do  little  harm  to  others. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  If  only  one  ship 
Is  sunk  by  the  first  Bikini  bomb.  An  air 
burst  Is  the  least  effective  way  of  using  a 
bomb  against  ships.  A  blast  pressure  of 
about  five  atmospheres  Is  required  to  do  6i:b- 
stantlal  damage  to  a  ship  (half  that  will 
knock  over  a  brick  wall) ;  and  such  relatively 
enormous  pressure  is  net  likely  to  exist  be- 
yond a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  point  of  expl0:,1on.  V/ithin  th?  small 
circle  encompassing  the  blast,  there  is  likely 
not  to  b3  mere  than  one  ship. 

The  gamma  rays,  which  killed  so  many 
thousands  in  Japan,  will  be  c.xpcndsd  on  a 
few.  experimental  animals  whose  fate  will 
probably  not  mr.ke  the  nev.£p;.pers,  should 
it  b3  released.  Tne  flash  of  heat,  which  lit- 
erally cocked  those  Japanese  who  were  out- 
doors and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  cx- 
pics^on,  will  be  wasted.  Even  the  thin  walls 
of  storage  bcxes  fcr  reaciy  ammunition  will 
provide  lufflcient  heat  shielding  to  prevent 
explosions;  hull  and  deck  plating  will  keep 
fuel  from  catching  fire. 

The  effect  of  the  surface  burst  in  the 
fccond  Bikini  bomb  test  may  be  greater, 
but  probably  will  not  b2  spectacular.  The 
underwater  crplcslcn  In  the  third  test  should 
prove  destructive  over  a  fairly  V7idc  radius 
but  there  are  no  plans  as  yet  for  this,  the 
only  really  significant  part  of  the  Pacific 
experim.ent. 

Thcu^h  extravagant  In  fissionable  mate- 
rial and  the  public  funds,  the  Bikini  tests 
must  not  be  reg.arded  as  establishing  any 
result — not  even  a  scientific  recult.  The 
tests  are  being  held  in  such  haste  and  under 
such  difficult  gsogrrphical  conditions  that 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  proper 
instrumentation.  Evea  when  the  Pacific 
trials  are  complete,  conclusions  on  naval 
policy  must  be  carefully  drawn.  No  sound 
conclusions  can  be  reached  until  after  an 
underwater   burst. 


Leading  Espsser  of  Cartels  Diccusses  War 
Profits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Americas'  most  fearless  writers  on  the 
subject  of  cartels  is  Howard  W.  Ambrus- 
ter.  His  forthcoming  book  is  the  most 
forthright  expose  of  this  world  menace  so 
far  written.  Recently  he  wrote  me  a  let- 
ter commending  me  on  an  article  of  mine 
appearing  in  This  Month  magazine  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  certain  large  cor- 
porations and  the  dangers  implicit  in 
such  a  situation.  The  letter  speaks  for 
itself  and  is  as  follows: 

Westfteld,  N.  J.,  April  6,  1946. 
Hon.  John  M.  Coftee, 
Member  cf  Congress, 

House  of  Representatives.  . 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deak  John:  I  have  read  your  article 
In  This  Month  on  Who  Made  the  Money  in 
This  War?  with  great  Interest  and  congrat- 
ulate you  on  the  compilations  and  conclu- 
sions there  set  forth.  Without  the  slightest 
Implication  of  criticism  but  merely  to  sup- 
plement the  last  line  of  your  arUcle,  1  would 


like  to  present  here  a  few  viewpoints  of  my 
own  on  what  may  appear  to  be  more  serious 
aspects  of  the  situation;  aspects  which  in- 
volve more  la.sting  injury  than  the  enor- 
mous expenditures  of  the  war. 

Your  article  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  billion-dollar  companlya  in  the 
United  Statrs  increased  fourfold,  from  11  to 
43.  There,  to  me,  is  the  great  danger.  And 
my  concluBion  is  not  that  of  a  theorist  or 
research  student.  It  Is  based  upon  years  cf 
contact  v.-ith  large  corporate  entities  from 
the  ir.Eide,  includine.  in  addition  to  my  con- 
sulting work,  that  of  directing  chemical  sub- 
Eidiarles  of  two  American  Industrial  ccr- 
poraiitns  v;hich  are  the  largest  In  the  world 
in  their  respective  lines. 

On  the  one  Issue  of  efficiency,  as  I  testi- 
fied at  the  Senate  cartel  hearings  last  May, 
it  is  inevitable  that  with  every  increase  in 
siz3  and  scope  corporation-  efficiency  de- 
creases. Tills  fact,  denied  publicly,  will  be 
admitted  privately  by  every  honest  indus- 
trial executive  who  has  had  actual  e.\p;ri- 
ence  behind  the  seeaes.  The  talk  cf  cur 
great  corporate  cffleicncy  In  expanding,  and 
in  producinr;  war  munitions  and  material, 
is  100  percent  bunk.  The  efficiency  dispkyed 
was  by  skilled  Individuals  who  knew  their 
jobs,  but  the  production  of  enormous  quan- 
tities and  at  marvelous  speed  was  accom- 
plished regardless  of  efficiency  as  to  both 
method  and  cost.  Tliis  was  inevitable  while 
we  v.'ere  at  war.  But  in  peace  the  less  of 
eGieiency.  due  to  the  constant  Increases  In 
corporate  size,  bscomes  a  distinct  injury  to 
the  public. 

This  loss  of  efficiency,  however.  Is  the  lesser 
evil  to  that  of  absentee  management  and  irre- 
sponsibility as  one  merger  follows  another — • 
as  far  as  the  public  welfare  and  National  in- 
terest are  concerned. 

Along  with  this  irresnonsibility  and  the 
social  evl'.j  and  defiant  Illegalities  of  private 
collectivism  which  are  inevitable,  as  these 
enormous  corporate  entities  grow  larger  and 
more  numerous. 

I  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee 
that  public  collectivism  was  inevitable  unless 
the  trend  toward  private  collectivism  were 
turned  back — and  that  when  the  time  came — 
if-  it  comes— it  wcu'd  require  only  the  action 
of  the  Congre;s  to  eflcct  this  chanc;e. 

A  fev/  weeks  later  the  English  election 
brought  about  this  very  thing  In  that  coun- 
try. 

This  bringis  us  to  my  final  thesis  that  the 
concentration  of  our  industrial  and  commer- 
cial activities  into  these  large  corporate  units 
is  bad  per  se,  because  It  means  that  increas- 
ing regimentation  of  the  individual,  the 
stifling  of  Initiative  and  atrophy  of  the 
human  soul.  The.se  objections  apply  to  either 
private  or  public  collectivism,  both  are  hate- 
ful—and the  former  breeds  the  latter. 

The  danger  of  communism,  or  national- 
12-ation.  or  socialism,  or  call  It  what  you  will, 
in  these  United  States,  Is  not  from  any  bor- 
ing from  without  by  Russia  but  from  feel- 
ings of  despair  and  futility  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  individual  citizens,  which  are 
engendered  solely  by  the  constant  increase 
in  size  of  corporate  units  within  this  Nation. 
No  State  government  can  even  pretend  to 
control  any  one  of  them.  And  Judging  from 
current  conditions  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers  cf  the  Federal  Government  are 
brushed  aside  or  Ignored  by  some  of  them 
almost  ES  readily  as  those  of  the  smallest 
States. 

While  Congress  twiddles  its  thumbs! 

Few  of  them  could  have  been  formed  if 
the  letter  of  the  antitrust  laws  had  been  in- 
voked. None  of  them  could  have  been  con- 
ceived If  the  spirit  of  these  antlmonopoly 
statutes  were  regarded. 

In  these  conclusions  you  may  find  the 
greatest  lasting  evil  from  the  fact  that  we 
now  have  four  times  as  many  billion -dollar 
corporations  as  before  the  war. 
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They  are  Inefficient — they  are  antidemo- 
cratic, or  feudal.  In  character — and  the  regi- 
mentation of  their  employees  economically 
is  as  deadly  as  any  that  you  may  find  in 
Russia. 

Faillifully, 

Howard  W.  Ambruster. 


What  a  Vet  Will  Get 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Soeaker,  the  following  article  is  from  the 
Sunday.  June  2,  1946,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

Wii-\T  A  Vet  Will  Get  in  GI  Insuxance  Bill. 

Up  IN  House  This  Week 

(By  Sam  Stavlsky) 

National  service  life  Insurance,  a  blue-chip 
Investment  for  GI's  and  veterans  alike,  is  go- 
ing to  pay  off  even  greater  dividends  in  the 
near  future 

This  week  the  House  is  scheduled  to  take 
up  a  bill  materially  liberalizing  the  provisions 
and  benefits  of  Gl-vetefan  Insurance. 

The  measure  was  recently  approved  by  the 
House  Veterans'  Committee  after  months  of 
study  and  disctisslon  with  experts  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  veterans  organiza- 
tions and  private  Insurance  companies. 

The  law,  as  already  once  amended,  and  the 
new  legislation  bristle  with  technical  points, 
each  of  which  Is  Important  to  some  degree. 
Boiled  down,  the  major  effects  of  the  new 
legislation  -ire  as  follows: 
lump  sum 

First.  Lump  sum  payment  of  the  Insurance 
to  the  beneficiary. 

The  present  law  limits  payments  to  small 
monthly  amounts  over  a  long  period.  Many 
veterans  have  felt  that  the  monthly  pay- 
ments, even  on  a  full  $10,000  worth  cf  in- 
surance, were  too  small  to  be  of  practical 
benefit  to  their  families. 

The  new  measure  also  permits  other  meth- 
ods of  paj-ment.  The  beneficiary  cannot  le- 
ceive  the  lump-sum  payment  unless  that  is 
the  method  prescribed  by  the  Insured. 

BENEFICIARY 

2.  Right  to  name  any  beneficiary. 
Currently,  the  act  limits  beneficiaries  to 

wife,  child,  parents,  brother,  and  sister.  This 
provision  would  permit  the  insured  to  name 
any  person  or  organization,  just  as  he  may  do 
with  his  commercial  Insurance. 

DISABILITT 

3.  Total  disability  coverage. 

The  new  measure  provides  that  upon  pay- 
ment o'  extra  premium,  the  veteran  who  be- 
comes totally  disabled  is  entitled  to  monthly 
cash  benefits. 

The  disability  must  last  6  months.  In  the 
seventh  month  the  veteran  begins  drawing 
$5  a  month  for  each  $1,000  Insurance.  This 
payment  would  not  affect  the  face  value  of 
the  poJicy  or  any  other  compensation  or 
pension  being  received  by  the  veteran. 

Tne  veterans-*  organizations  feel  that  the 
total  disability  coverage  does  not  go  far 
enough.  They  urged  the  committee  to  give 
automatic  total  disability  coverage  to  those 
veterans  who  are  already  100-percent  sick  or 
Injured  and  therefore  ineligible  for  the  extra- 
premium  privilege. 

LAPSED  POLICIES 

4  Automatic  coverage  for  certain  service- 
men whose  insurance  lapsed  whUe  they  were 


In   the    armed    forces   because   of    adminis- 
trative technicalities. 

For  example,  some  GI's  who  went  AWOL 
lost  their  insurance  without  realizing  It. 
Similarly,  enlisted  men  commissioned  In  the 
field  did  not  realize  that  they  had  to  take 
special  steps  to  keep  their  Insurance  from 
lapsing. 

RETEOACrnX  COVERAGE 

5.  Automatic  retroactive  coverage  for  serv- 
icemen who  applied  for  Insurance,  were 
turned  down  for  health  reasons  and  yet 
stayed  on  active  duty  to  be  killed  or  totally 
disabled. 

This  provision  would  benefit  a  considerable 
number  of  veterans  and  dependents.  In  this 
group  are  some  limited  duty  men,  too. 

CONVERSION 

6.  More  flexible  conversion  program. 

Presently,  when  the  veteran  turns  his  war- 
type  insurance  into  civilian  type,  he  is  per- 
mitted only  three  methods  of  conversion: 
ordinary  life.  30-year  life,  and  20-year  life. 
The  expanded  program  would  also  include  a 
2&-ycar  endownment  plan,  endownment  at 
the  age  of  60  and  endowment  at  the  age  of 
65. 

(The  GI  or  veteran  Is  allowed  5  to  &  years- 
depending  on  the  date  he  took  out  the  in- 
surance— of  wartype  insurance,  which  costs 
very  low  premiums  but  which  builds  up  no 
reserve.  It  Is  not  until  the  veteran  converts 
to  the  civilian  type  that  he  builds  up  a  cash 
value  In  his  policy.) 

REVIEW 

7.  Review  of  Veterans'  Administration  de- 
cisions by  courts. 

If  a  veteran,  in  fUing  a  World  War  U  in- 
surance claim,  is  turned  down  by  VA,  he  can- 
not now  appeal  to  the  courts.  The  bill  per- 
mits a  hearing  by  a  judge  on  the  VA  records. 

Veterans'  organizations  have  attacked  the 
limitations  of  this  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  It  bars  the  veterans  from  obtaining  a 
Jury  trial  and  therefore  is  unconstitutional. 
Also,  the  veterans-  leaders  feel  the  former 
servicemen  should  be  able  to  present  any  rec- 
ords and  evidence  whatsoever,  and  not  be 
limited  to  the  VA  records. 

There  will  be  no  attempt  to  change  the  biU 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  however.  Rather, 
the  strategv  will  be  to  liberalize  the  act  still 
further  In  the  Ser  ate  and  then  get  the  House 
to  agree. 


OPA  from  9  to  25  cents  a  bushel  In  order  to 
obtain  all  stored  grain  from  warehouses. 
Notwithstanding  this  outpouring  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  it  looks  as  though  we  will 
fall  behind  by  35.000,000  bushels  of  grain  In 
our  shipments  to  the  needy  nations. 

President  Truman  has  appealed  to  America 
for  help  und  has  named  a  special  committee 
to  raise  funds  and  collect  foods  for  the  starv- 
ing peoples.  Chester  Bowles,  Stabilization 
Director,  has  advocated  the  return  of  food 
rationing.  Neither,  so  far,  has  referred  to 
the  easiest  and  most  reasonable  solution  of 
the  problem,  which  is  the  shutting  down 
of  the  liquor  industry  during  the  food 
emergency. 

Congressman  Jerry  Voorhis,  of  California, 
Introduced  House  Resolution  325  on  March  7, 
authorizing  the  President  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  grain  for  manufacture  of  liquor  during  the 
present  shortage  of  food  In  the  world  or  the 
present  shortage  of  livestock  feed  in  the 
United  States.  So  far  Congress  has  taken  no 
action  on  the  bill. 

Even  though  there  is  a  sufficient  stock  of 
liquor  on  hand  to  keep  the  drinkers  of  Amer- 
ica supplied  for  a  year,  the  greedy  brewers 
and  distillers  are  using  every  effort  to  keep 
Congress  from  acting  on  the  Voorhis  bill. 
They  want  to  continue  to  use  about  8.0O0.C0O  ^ 
bushels  monthly  to  make  more  liquor,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  this  amount  of  grain 
would  feed  millions  of  starving  people. 

The  thinking  people  of  America  would  do 
well  to  write  their  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington to  support  the  Voorhis  bill. 


Riverside  (Calif.)  Enterprise  Urges  Pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  325 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  i£RRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1946 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  encourage- 
ment to  be  able  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks herewith  a  forceful  editorial  from 
the  Riverside  Enterprise  supporting  my 
bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  325: 

EASIEST  WAT  TO  INCREASE  FOOD  SUPPLY 
BEING  BYPASSED 

Our  Government  has  made  a  definite 
promise  to  aid  the  starving  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia  until  such  time  as  their 
crops  may  supply  the  necessary  food.  We 
havVbeen  committed  to  deliver  225.000,000 
bushels  of  grain  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1946,  and  so  far  we  have  failed  to  make  good 
the  promise. 

Grain  farmers  have  been  given  a  subsidy 
of  30  cents  a  bvishel  for  their  wheat,  and 
ceUings  on  all  grains  have  been  raised  by 


Baccalaureate  Address  for  the  Class  of 
1946  United  States  Military  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
baccalaureate  for  the  class  of  1946  United 
States  Military  Academy,  delivered  by 
their  chaplain,  John  B.  Walthour,  June 
2,  1946: 

A  small  boy  sat  spellbound  before  an  open 
book.     His  eyes  grew  larger  by  the  minute. 
Cold  chills  chased  one  another  up  and  down 
his   spine.     A    new   character    was    dawning 
upon   his   horizon:    a   new   personality    was 
climbing    upon    the    pedestal    of    his    hero- 
worship.     Good   old   Samaon.     There   was   a 
man.    Why  the  circus  strong   man,  lifting 
great  weights  with  his  teeth,  wasn't  In  It 
with  Samson.     Samson  killed  lions  with  his 
bare   hands.     Samson    walked   off   with    the 
ponderous  gates  of  a  city  on  his  back.     Sam- 
son  took   the  old   jawbone  of   a   long  dead 
donkey  and,  with  that  as  his  only  weapon, 
killed  thousands  of  his  well-armed  enemies. 
And  when  the  traitor  Delilah  betrayed  him 
he  pulled  the  temple  down  to  end  his  life  by 
taking  more  of  his  enemies  into  the  l)eyond 
with  him.    Yes.  sir!    Samson  was  the  strong- 
est man  who  ever  lived. 

A  young  man  sat  lost  In  thought  Ijefore 
an  open  book.  His  eyes  were  focussed  on  the 
page  before  him,  but  his  mind  was  not  on 
the  written  words.  A  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment filled  him.  Did  men  always  let  women 
make  fools  of  them?  Look  at  this  "sap 
Samson.  Apparently  he  bad  everything  a 
man  of  his  day  needed  to  become  a  tremen- 
dous success.  His  was  probably  the  darkeW 
and  least  civUlzed  age  In  all  the  history  of 
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tried  In  the  Pacific  this  year  "for  technlcr.1 
reasor.j."  A  bomb  bursting  over  a  city  wiU 
ciestroy  a  square  mile  and  kill  100.000  per- 


slons  there  set  forth.  Without  the  slightest 
Implication  of  criticism  but  merely  to  sup- 
plement the  last  line  of  your  article,  I  would 


\^\jxA\,i  uoxuLia 


juu  uiay  una  iiie 
greatest  lasting  evil  from  the  fact  that  we 
nowhave  four  times  as  many  billlori-daU::! 
corporations  as  before  the  war. 
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Israel:  a  time  when  the  nation  was  weak — 
the  national  religion  was  weak — the  people 
were  weak.  And  In  this  hour  Samson,  the 
extraordinary  man.  stalked  on  the  stage  of 
history.  He  possessed  remarkable  phyrlcal 
strength.  He  was  courageous,  and  had 
proved  both  his  courage  and  his  strength  on 
numerous  occasions.  He  had  a  sharp  wit. 
For  no  dullard  could  have  prcpcunded  that 
riddle  with  which  he  challenged  the  guests 
at  his  wedding: 

"Out  of  the  eater  ccme  forth  meat. 
Out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness." 

And  when,  after  7  days,  his  guests  answered 
that  riddle  by  saying  that  he  was  rererring  to 
the  finding  cf  honey  in  the  carciss  of  a  lion 
he  had  slain,  Sr^mson  knew  bis  wife  had  told 
his  secret.  But  h  s  experience  te.ught  him 
nothing.  He  continued  to  be  a  sucker  for 
a  good-looking  girl,  and  wound  up  as  a  pris- 
oner of  the  Fljlllstines  whose  revenge  cost 
him  h'.s  life.  Yes.  sir.  Samson  was  a  man 
whose  strength  got  him  into  more  trouble 
than  anything  else. 

An  elder  man  sat  deep  In  the  thought  pro- 
ifokcd  by  a  book  that  lay  open  on  his  knees. 
One  question  kept  rushing  to  the  fere  of  his 
mind:  "VTho  Is  the  strong  man?"  Is  he  of 
the  Samson  type?  Such  a  man  is  born  with 
an  exceptional  endov.ment  of  phyelcal 
strength  and  an  unusual  capacity  for  devel- 
oping that  strength.  And.  having  this  ab- 
normal muscular  force,  he  early  Icirns  to 
place  his  confidence  In  his  physical  potency. 
He  may  get  Into  trouble,  but  he  discovers 
that  his  prowess  will  g?t  him  out  of  most  of 
It.  So  he  falls  to  develop  other  powers — his 
moral,  his  Intellectual,  his  spiritual  strength 
are  neglected.  Samsou  had  developed  In  Just 
this  v.My.  He  never  learned  to  control  him- 
self. He  never  learned  how  to  say  "No*  to  a 
beautiful  v.oman  even  when  he  knew  It  was 
wrong  to  say  "yes."  He  kept  on  relying  upon 
h's  tremendous  physical  strength  to  extricate 
him  from  any  difficulty.  In  the  final  analysis, 
Samson  was  not  a  strong  man:  he  was  a  mag- 
nificent animal — an  animal  whose  strength 
would  vanish  with  lucreasixig  age.  an  animal 
whose  giant  frame  and  mighty  mu-"cles  would 
be  bent  and  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  time. 
And  the  older  man  shook  his  head  slowly. 
"No;  Samscn  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. 'Who  is  the  strong  man?"  ' 

A3  the  reader's  mind  continued  to  wander 
around  the  problem  he  hr.d  set  it.  another 
figure  from  the  same  book  quietly  but  insist- 
ently claimed  his  attention.  This  new  figure 
stood  In  sh&rp  contrast  with  Samson.  No 
deeds  of  physical  prowess  had  been  attrib- 
uted to  him.  yet  he  appeared  to  be  far  more 
a  man  of  strength  than  the  famous  old  Judge 
of  Israel.  Where  the  rage  of  Samson  had 
flared  forth  and  had  broken  on  the  heads  of 
others  with  the  sudden  rolling  thunder  of  a 
summer  storm,  this  man.  whose  provocation 
was  great,  showed  no  signs  of  anger.  Where 
Bamson  had  slain  thcu?andi>  of  his  enemies, 
this  man  serenely  met  death  while  praying 
for  those  who  took  his  life.  Where  Samson 
had  been  mastered  by  his  own  passions,  this 
man  was  the  poEECSEor  of  absolute  self-con- 
trol. The  reader  believed  that  Solomon,  in 
Ills  wisdom,  would  have  looked  on  this  new 
arrival  In  his  thoughts  and  would  have  called 
hUn  strong;  he  believed  Jesus  the  Christ 
would  have  concurred  In  that  opinion,  for 
tho*e  two  great  judges  of  human  personality 
•eemed  to  teach  that  the  true  strength  of 
a  man  Is  dependent,  not  upon  his  physical 
stature  but  upon  the  depth  and  solidity  of 
the  moral  foundation  he  has  buUt  for  his 
life. 

Out  of  his  own  experience  the  reader  had 
likewise  come  to  believe  that  no  man  is 
strong  unless  he  possesses  moral  strength; 
the  strength  which  n-akes  him  stand  for  his 
eonTlctlons  whatever  anyone  else  may  think 
or  say:  the  strength  which,  knowing  what 
may  well  be  the  "birder  right."  refuses  to  be 
swayed  Into  Uie  way  of  the  "easier  v.rong"; 
the  s.rength  which  is  moved  by  neither  the 


threat  that  comes  from  the  Insistent  roar  of 
a  fickle  crowd  nor  by  the  crocodile  tears  of 
a  scheming  Individual. 

With  such  a  criterion  one  cculd  scarcely 
find  in  history  a  stronger  man  than  the  figure 
which  now  claimed  the  readers  attention — 
the  quiet,  self-possessed  Stephen— 

"The  martyr  first,  whose  cag'e  eye 
Cculd  pierce  beyond  the  grave; 

Who  saw  his  Master  In  the  sky, 
And  called  on  Him  to  save." 

Called  on  Him  for  those  at  whose  hands  he 
Wiis  suUering  martyrdom:  "Lay  not  this  siu 
to  their  charge. ' 

As  the  older  man  now  saw  the  two  figures 
of  Simson  and  Stephen  standing  In  sharp 
contrast,  he  marveled  at  the  manner  In 
which  time  changes  opinions.  When  he  was 
a  boy  Samson  had  been  one  of  his  favorite 
heroes.  Like  Lecnidas  and  his  Snartans  at 
the  Pass  of  Thermopylae — like  Horatiiis  as 
he  "kert  the  bridge  in  the  fcrave  days  of 
old" — Samson  had  sold  his  life  dearly  and 
hr.d  seemed  worthy  of  emulation.  The  slory 
of  Stephen's  quiet  courage — the  account  of 
his  brilliant  intellectual  defense  before  the 
Snnhcdrla — if  in-ecd  he  had  ever  heard 
them,  these  had  pp.s-ed  by  unnoticed  and  had 
failed  to  capture  his  boyish  imaginntion. 

Again  the  older  man  rcmemt)ered  how^.  as  a 
young  man.  he  had  been  sickened  by  the  top- 
pling of  his  former  idcl.  He  remembered 
with  what  disgust  he  had  read  of  a  man  who 
was  as  putty  in  the  hands  of  one  beautiful 
woman,  and  who.  having  failed  to  learn  his 
lesson,  was  the  ctTn  sorrier  dupe  of  another. 
He  remembered  how  his  scale  of  values  had 
bejun  to  change.  ai;d  with  what  astonish- 
ment he  was  beginning  to  perceive  the 
strength  of  mm  like  the  once  unnoticed 
Stephen.  Yet  Stephen,  kneeling  meekly  in 
prayer  for  these  v.ho  were  about  to  stone  him 
to  death,  was  still  not  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  young  man. 

But  now,  grown  older,  as  he  gazed  on  the 
two  contrasting  figures — the  reader  of  the 
book  believed  that  he  saw  why  Stephen  was 
strong  and  Sam3on  was  weak.  Er.ch  had 
willingly  laid  down  his  life  for  a  cause — 
but  wiiat  a  dilference  there  was  In  the  tv,o 
causes.  The  blinded  Samson  stood  between 
the  two  pillars  of  a  Philistine  temple  and 
prayed.  "O  Lord  God.  remember  me,  I  pray 
Tnee.  and  strengthen  me,  I  pray  Thee,  only 
this  once,  O  God,  that  I  may  be  at  once 
avenged  cf  the  Phlll.':tlnes  for  my  two  eye?." 
Samson,  the  mngrlficent  animal,  lusted  for 
a  selfish  vengeance  he  could  accomplish  with 
his  physical  strength;  yearned  to  destroy 
those  who  had  taken  his  sight,  even  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  life.  The  scere  in  the  temple 
that  day  Is  reminiscent  of  the  final,  terrify- 
Ingly  destructive  charge  of  a  mortally  v.-our.d- 
ed  grizzly  bear.  What  a  different  picture 
Is  that  of  the  strong  man  Stephen  as  he 
quietly  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of  those 
who  consider  him  their  enemy.  If  his  life 
is  the  price  he  mu?t  pay  to  change  their 
minds  and  their  hearts — then  he  freely  offers 
that  life. 

Samson's  death  resulted  In  the  destruction 
of  a  temple  and  the  death  of  a  lew  Philis- 
tines. Stephen's  death  brought  about  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul.  led  to  the  spreading  of 
Christianity,  and  brought  new  life  to  count- 
less men  and  women.  Samson  had  the  tem- 
porary strength  of  an  animal.  Stephen  had 
the  eternal  strength  of  a  man. 

And  now  to  the  class  of  1946:  Gentlemen. 
you  have  seen  fit  to  place  In  this  chapel  a 
memorial  window  depicting  in  one  panel 
Samson,  with  his  bare  hands  tearine  a  lion 
Into  pieces,  and  in  the  other  panel  Stephen, 
))raying  for  those  who  were  about  to  stone 
iiim.  Those  panels  portray  the  acme  of 
physical  strength  and  courage  and  the  acme 
of  moral,  or  spiritual,  strength  and  cour£ge. 
Perhaps  that  window  symbolizes  your  own 
ip-owth  in  strength  during  the  time  you  have 
been  here.  All  of  3kdu  bad  to  have  certain 
physical,    animal    qualifications    for    admis- 


sion. Over  the  1:ast  3  years  that  phys!cal 
strength  has  not  been  neglected — for  there 
is  great  advantage  In  the  possession  of  such 
strength.  But  far  greater  emphasis  has  been 
laid  upon  the  development  of  your  mor^l 
strength.  If  West  Point  has  succeeded  In 
her  mission,  you  are  today  a  stronger  man 
than  you  v.ere  on  your  arrival  here;  stronger 
In  the  kind  of  strength  which  d'stinguiihed 
Stephen:  you  are  a  man  whose  honor  Is 
founded  on  stLc  moral  principles  and  vho 
can  be  trusted  to  do  his  duty  In  the  service 
of  his  country.  Time  alone  will  tell  hew 
well  that  m'-ssion  has  been  acccmplishcd.  In 
the  meanwhile  your  class  window  will  stand 
here  forever,  reminding  you  that  no  man 
Is  strong  who  has  not  learned  to  control 
himself,  and  that  the  strong  m.^.n  forgetting 
self-interest  pcurs  out  that  strength  In  the 
service  of  others.  By  Its  two  panels  th?  v.in- 
dov.-  reminds  you  thfit  physical  strength  is  a 
valur'ole  adjunct  to  moral  strength,  but  with- 
out the  latter  It  counts'  for  little. 

We  pray  that  as  you  grow  in  age  ro  also 
will  you  grew  in  greclcu?ness  and  tiuth.  and, 
thcuGh  in  d;iys  ahead  your  physical  strength 
will  decline,  may  your  moral  and  spiritual 
strength  ever  grow  m6re  and  more  powerful, 
imtil  you  ccme  at  last  to  the  measure  of  a 
truly  strong  man. 

Gentlemen,  the  Lord  watch  between  thee 
and  me  while  we  are  absent  one  from  the 
other. 


Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1946 

Ur.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Confederate  Memorial  Day.  It  Is  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  date  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  great  chieftain  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, TR-ho  w'a.s  bom  on  June  3, 1808. 

On  yesterday,  our  old  friend.  Gen. 
Julius  F.  Howell,  who  is  now  more  than 
a  hundred  yeari>  old,  ofiicititcd  in  the 
memorial  services  in  the  Confederate 
sections  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
On  June  4,  1933,  I  delivered  the  me- 
morial address  at  the  s?me  place,  and 
under  permission  granted  me  to  ex'end 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  insert- 
ing that  address  at  this  placs. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Memorial  Day 
(Address  of  Hon.  John  E.  R.'.nkin,  cf  Mifisis- 
sippi.  delivered  at  the  Confederate  Memorial 
E.xcrcises  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  on  Sunday.  June  4,   1933) 
General  Wilkinson,  Confederate  veterans. 
Daughters  cf  the  Confederacy,  Veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  of  the  World 
War,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  had  known 
that  these  exercises  were  to  be  broadcast  I 
would  have  reduced  my  speech  to  writing  and 
tried  to  devote  more  time  and  attention  to 
its  preparation.  As  It  Is,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  have  no  address  "cut  and  dried."     I 
feel,  however,  that  by  the  time  I  have  finished, 
the  verdict  will  be  unanimous  to  the  effect 
that  It  was  dry  enough. 

It  Is  not  my  desire  to  open  afresh  the 
healing  wounds  of  war  or  to  stir  the  dying 
embers  of  sectional  strife.  I  would  not  for 
the  world  utter  one  word. to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  a  Federal  soldier,  or  of  one  who  stands 
In  the  same  relation  to  him  that  we  cf  the 
South  do  to  the  men  who  were  the  gray  in 
that  unfortunate  conflict.  I  agree  w.th  the 
southern  poet  who  said  that — 


LAPSED  POLICHS 

4    Automatic  coverage  for  certain  service- 
men whose  insurance  lapsed  while  they  were 


Grain  farmers  have  been  given  a  suosiay 
of  30  cents  a  bushel  for  their  wheat,  and 
ceilings  on  all  grains  have  been  raised  by 
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"None  but  a  coward  would  revile 
An  honest  soldier's  dust." 

I  have  often  heard  It  contended  that 
neither  the  soldiers  of  the  South  nor  those  of 
the  North  were  wrong  In  that  contest.  My 
answer  to  that  contention  Is  that  they  were 
both  right.  They  were  both  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  their  country  In  a  conflict  produced 
by  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
They  are  both  equally  entitled  to  the  love, 
admiration,  and  respect  of  the  people  of  our 
reunited  country. 

I  want  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
imder  whose  auspices  these  exercises  are 
held,  and  to  congratulate  them  on  their 
splendid  achievements,  one  of  which  is  the 
erection  of  this  magnificent  monument,  in 
the  shadow  of  which  these  exercises  are 
being  held. 

I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  an  air- 
plane flight  over  Washington  with  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  and  as  I  looked  down 
upon  the  many  wonderful  things  to  be  seen 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  most  attractive 
of  them  all  to  me  was  this  beautiful  cemetery 
of  Arlington— the  bivouac  of  our  heroic  dead. 
The  most  beautiful  object  in  this  great  ceme- 
tery was  this  splendid  monument,  dedicated 
to  our  Confederate  dead,  and  erected  by  the 
generous,  patriotic,  loving,  and  loyal  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Condeferacy. 

If  I  were  a  southern  woman  I  would  rather 
be  listed  among  your  members  than  to  be  a 
member  of  any  other  civic  or  patriotic  or- 
ganization on  earth.  You  are  not  only  the 
daughters  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  all  time, 
but  you  are  the  daughters  of  those  glorious 
women  of  the  South  who  sustained  our  sol- 
diers In  times  of  war  and  shared  their  bur- 
dens m  times  of  peace. 

You  have  another  monument  to  your  credit 
which  time  cannot  efface,  and  that  Is 
Memorial  Day.  On  AprU  25,  1866.  about  1 
year  after  the  close  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  the  women  of  Columbus.  Miss.,  In  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  Congress,  went  out  to  decorate  the  graves 
cf  Confederate  soldiers.  They  were  the  wives, 
the  widows,  the  mothers,  the  sisters,  and 
daughters  of  Confederate  veterans — many  of 
them  still  In  the  weeds  of  mourning  There 
were  about  40  Federal  soldiers  buried  In  that 
cemetery.  With  a  generosity  that  has  few. 
If  any,  parallels,  those  noble  women  decorated 
alike  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  and  the 
Federal  dead. 

A  report  of  that  incident  got  Into  the  press 
and  Inspired  from  the  pen  of  the  Honorable 
Francis  Miles  Finch,  a  distinguished  northern 
Jurist,  a  little  poem  called  The  Blue  and  the 
Gray  that  will  live  as  long  as  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  continue  to  float  over  a  free  people, 
as  long  as  the  sweet  strains  of  old  Dixie  shall 
stir  the  southern  heart  with  Its  "sweet  but 
melancholy  pathos,"  in  which  he  said: 

"By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river. 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave  grass  quiver. 

Asleep  arr;  the  ranks  of  the  dead; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day; 
Under  the  one,  the  blue; 

Under  the  other,  the  gray. 

"These  In  the  robings  of  glory. 

Those  In  the  gloom  of  defeat. 
All  with  the  battle-blood  glory. 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting   the  Judgment  day; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  blue; 

Under  the  wUlow,  the  gray. 

"From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

The  desolate  mourners  go. 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day; 
Under  the  roses,  the  blue; 

Under  the  lilies,  the  gray. 


"So  with  an  equal  splendor 

The  morning  sun  rays  fall. 
With  a  touch.  Impartially  tender. 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day; 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  blue; 

Mellowed  with  gold,  the  gray. 

"So.  when  the  summer  calleth 

On  fo.est  and  field  of  grain. 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 

The  cooUng  drip  of  the  rain; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  blue: 

Wet  With  the  rain,  the  gray. 

"Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding. 

The  generous  deed  was  done: 
In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading. 

No  braver  battle  was  won; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day: 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  blue; 

Under  the  garlands,  the  gray. 

"No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day: 
Love  and  tears  for  the  blue. 

Tears  and  love  for  the  gray." 

This  poem  was  first  published  by  Judge 
Finch  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September 
1867.  under  the  following  notation: 

"ONLT  THE  BLtJI  AND  THE  CRAT 

"The  women  of  Columbus.  Miss.,  animated 
by  nobler  sentiments  than  are  many  of  their 
sisters,  have  shown  themselves  Impartial  In 
their  offerings  made  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  They  strewed  flowers  alike  on  the 
graves  of  the  Confederate  and  of  the  National 
soldiers."     (New  York  Tribune.) 

From  this  humble  beginning  came  our 
present  Memorial  Day.  which  was  later 
adopted  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
under  General  Logan,  and  Is  today  observed 
throughout  the  land. 

Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  close 
of  that  war  for  us  to  pause  and  take  an  im- 
partial Inventory  of  the  causes  by  which  It 
was  produced  and  the  questions  It  involved. 
The  three  great  causes  of  that  conflict  were 
slavery,  secession,  and  the  differing  political 
philosophies,  coupled  with  different  com- 
mercial and  economic  conditions  of  the  two 
great  sections  of  the  country. 

We  are  not  apologizing  for  slavery  In  the 
South:  we  were  not  responsible  for  It.  We 
bought  those  slaves  from  the  people  of  New 
England.  They  now  call  slavery  a  moral 
issue.  I  have  often  wondered  how  long  It 
was  after  the  slave  trade  became  unprofitable 
in  New  England  before  It  became  immoral. 
It  Is  well  known  that  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  southern  men  desired  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade  at  once,  but 
pressure  from  the  Northeastern  States  pre- 
vented them  from  placing  a  limitation  on  It 
to  take  effect  earlier  than  the  year  1808.  To 
hear  some  of  the  tirades  that  have  been 
made  against  the  South  one  would  think 
that  we  reduced  a  race  of  people  to  slavery 
and  that  the  people  of  the  South  were  the 
worst  enemies  the  Negro  ever  had.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  elevated  the  Negro  from  a 
position  of  savage  to  that  of  servant,  civilized 
and  Christianized  him,  and  showed  him  for 
the  first  time  the  lighf  of  a  Christian  civUiza- 
tlon,  through  the  unfortunate  Institution  of 
slavery.  I  say  unfortunate,  because  It  was 
unfortunate  for  the  white  people  of  the 
South,  but  It  was  the  greatest  blessing  the 
Negro  had  ever  known. 

The  people  of  the  South  have  been  the 
Negro's  best  friends.  We  are  the  best  friends 
he  has  today.  In  the  great  depression 
through  which  we  have  been  passing  since 
1929  the  Negro,  as  a  rule,  has  been  better 
cared  for  in  the  Southern  States  than  any- 
where else  under  the  American  flag. 


We  are  glad  that  human  slavery  has  disap- 
peared from  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  we  are 
glad  cur  country  is  reunited.  In  spirit  and  In 
truth:  but  we  must  deplore  the  efforts  of 
the  agitators  to  stir  up  strife  between  the 
two  races,  w'aich  can  only  result  In  detriment 
to  the  Negroes  as  a .  whole,  whenever  th.^se 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  that  exist 
between  the  two  races  In  the  South  are  In- 
terrupted or  disturbed.  It  seems  impossible 
for  people  of  the  North  to  understand  the 
friendly  and  even  affectionate  relationships 
that  existed  In  the  South  between  the  mas- 
ters and  their  slaves,  and  even  totlay  they 
fail  to  grasp  it. 

I  read.  I  believe.  In  the  New  York  Times, 
a    few    years   ago   an    editorial   on    that    old 
southern  song.  Way  Down  Upon  de  Swanee 
Ribber.      The    editor    thoroughly    convinced 
himself  that  no  surh  language  was  ever  used 
by  the  Negro,  and  that  while  the  music  was 
only  fair,  the  sentiment  was  entirely  over- 
drawn.   It  occurred  to  me  that  no  man  who 
was  reared  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
ever  really  heard  that  song.    Few,  If  any.  of 
the  generation  of  today  ever  heard  It,  or  ever 
will  hear  It.    In  order  to  have  catight  the  real 
pathos  of  this  soul-stlrrlng  melody  one  would 
have  had  to  sit  In  the  gathering  twilight  at 
the  end  of  a  summer  day  before  a  humble 
Negro's  cabin  door  back  In  the  years  that 
are  fading  on  the  Impoverished  estate  of  a 
bankrupt  planter  and  heard  It  sung  by  an 
old-time  darkey,  conscious  of  the  Impending 
desolation  of  helpless  old  age.  Instead  of  the 
assurance  of  that  care  and  protection  he  had 
hoped  to  look  forward  to  at  the  hands  of 
his  beneficent  master  In  his  declining  years. 
Slavery  was  a  grievous  fault,  and  grievously 
has  Dixie  answered  for  it:  and  In  doing  so  we 
have  answered  for  the  sins  of  the  very  ones 
who  have  presumed  to  mete  out  our  punish- 
ment. 

But  our  critics  tell  us  that  we  were  guilty 
of  treason  because  of  our  secession  from  th« 
Union.    I  have  often  wondered  when  seces- 
sion became  treason — whether  It  was  before 
or  after  the  pen  of  Jefferson,  the  sword  of 
Washington,  and  the  voice  of  Adams  pro- 
claimed it  as  a  divine   right  in  separating 
these  united  Colonies  from  the  dominion  of 
the     mother     country.     I     have     wondered 
whether  It  became  treason  before  or  after 
the  Hartford  convention  In  December  1814, 
where  representatives  of   the  New    E'ngland 
States  met  for  the  purpose  of  seceding  from 
the  Union,  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  War  of 
1812,  after  an  Invading  enemy  had  ruthlessly 
burned  the  Capitol   of  our  country,  and  at 
a  time  when  old  Andrew  Jackson  was  leading 
his  Southern  and  Western  volunteers  on  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  "Uught  the  newly 
fledged  American  eagle  to  match  Its  talon* 
with  the  lion's  strength,"  and  raised  America 
for  the  flrst  time  to  the  dignity  of  a  world 
power. 

No  one  questioned  the  right  of  secession 
for  more  than  50  years  after  our  Government 
was  formed.  In  fact,  the  American  people 
supported  secession  in  the  case  of  Texas,  they 
condoned  it  in  Cuba,  they  encouraged  It  in 
Panama.  Abraham  Lincoln  himself,  the 
great  war  President  of  the  United  States,  In 
a  speech  made  by  him  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Congress  on 
January  12,  1848  (60  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution) ,  as  reported  in  the  CoJt- 
CRESsioNAL  GLOBE  Of  that  date,  at  page  94, 
volume  17,  Thirtieth  Congress,  first  session, 
in  defending  the  right  of  Texas  to  secede 
from  Mexico,  said: 

"Any  people  anywhere,  being  inclined  and 
having  the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up 
and  shake  off  the  existing  government,  and 
form  a  new  one  that  suits  them  better.  This 
is  a  most  valuable,  a  most  sacred  right — a 
right  which,  we  hope  and  believe.  Is  to  liber- 
ate the  world.  Nor  is  this  right  confined 
to  cases  In  which  the  whole  people  of  an 
existing  government  may  choose  to  exercise 
it  Any  portion  of  such  people  that  can  may 
revolutionize,  and  make  their  own  of  so  much 
of  the  territory  as  they  inhabit.    More  than 
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this,  a  majority  of  any  pcrtlon  of  such  people 
may  revolutionize,  putting  down  a  minority, 
intermlng!ed  with,  or  near  about  them,  who 
may  oppose  their  movements.  Such  minor- 
ity v.-as  precisely  the  case  of  the  Tories  of  our 
own  Revolution.  It  Is  a  quality  of  revolu- 
tions not  to  go  by  old  lines,  or  old  laws;  but 
to  break  up  both,  and  make  new  ones." 

I  submit  that  the  right  of  secession  was 
never  more  clearly  or  more  forcibly  expressed 
by  Jefferson  Davis  or  Robert  Toombs  than 
It  waa  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  that  address.  Was  It 
treason  then? 

The  S.vjth  did  not  want  to  secede.  They 
were  nagged  Into  It.  A  few  years  more  and 
slavery  would  have  fallen  of  its  own  weight, 
as  It  had  done  in  England.  But  there  were 
great,  scltish  Interests  that  desired  not  only 
to  subdue  the  South  but  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  agricultural  States  of  the  South 
and  West  In  order  to  plunder  them  through 
high  protective  tariffs  and  other  discrimina- 
tions that,  carried  out  over  a  period  of  more 
than  60  years,  have  Impoverished  those  sec- 
tions, bled  their  peoples  white,  provoked  re- 
taliation on  the  part  of  every  nation  under 
the  sxm,  crowded  our  population  into  con- 
gested centers,  and  brought  to  the  people  of 
America  the  present  direful  depression — the 
greatest  economic  calamity  In  all  the  tides  of 
human  history. 

We  must  get  back  to  the  fundamental 
pollclos  laid  down  by  the  founders  of  the 
Republic  and  advocated  by  the  great  states- 
men of  antebellum  times,  reinstitute  the  rule 
of  common  honesty  for  that  of  seiQsh  greed. 
readcpt  the  Gulden  Rule,  Instead  of  the  rule 
of  gold.  In  all  our  uatloual  and  International 
relationships  If  we  are  to  enjoy  In  the  future 
the  respect  of  mankind  as  well  as  those  In- 
herent blessings  of  civilization  which  the  God 
of  nature  and  the  God  of  nations  Intended  for 
us  to  enjcy. 

I  wish  to  say  Just  a  few  words  about  our 
great  leaders  during  those  perilous  times. 
While  there  arc  many  whose  names  are  writ- 
ten amoixg  the  Immortals,  I  shall  mention 
only  four:  Jefferson  Davis.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Na- 
than Bedford  Forrest,  and  Stonewall  Jackson. 
Stonewall  Jackson,  the  matchless  soldier  of 
the  Shenandoah,  whose  marvelous  achieve- 
ments In  his  valley  campaigns  thrill  the  world 
today,  and  whose  name  and  fame  will  live  &s 
long  aa  that  majestic  stream  bears  its  wanton 
tributes  to  the  sea. 

Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  the  Achilles  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  greatest  genius  of  them  all, 
whom  Lee  pronounced  "the  outstanding  sol- 
dier developed  by  the  war,"  the  greatest 
fighter  cf  ancient  or  modem  times.  He  never 
had  on  a  uniform  until  he  was  40  years  of  age, 
yet  in  4  short  years  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general.  Disregarding  the  di- 
dactic precedents  of  military  pomp,  he 
groimd  his  sword  to  the  keenest  edge,  and 
invariably  led  the  charge.  He  killed  more 
men  with  his  own  hand  than  did  any  other 
general  who  ever  commanded  an  army.  He 
had  38  horses  shot  from  under  him  and  was 
wounded  many  times.  He  said  no  soldier  was 
worth  killing  who  went  into  battle  expecting 
to  come  out  alive.  It  is  said  tliat  he  fought 
more  open  engagements  than  any  ether  com- 
mander of  that  war.  that  he  never  lost  a 
battle  when  he  was  In  supreme  command, 
and  never  bucked  a  line  he  did  not  break. 
With  a  genius  unstirpassed  even  by  the  gresit 
Napoleon,  he  Invariably  divided  his  ragged 
band  of  "mounted  infantrymen"  into  two  ex 
more  separate  parts  on  the  march,  and  then 
successfully  concentrated  them  on  the  field 
of  battle,  inspired  them  with  enthusiasm 
akin  to  living  fire,  and  swept  all  opposition 
before  him  with  the  fury  of  a  storm. 

In  the  unfolding  decades  that  are  before 
us,  as  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  war 
pass  away  and  America  comes  to  recognize 
the  greatness  of  this  illustrious  man,  his 
matchless  genius,  bis  marvelous  courage,  his 
Invincible  dynamity  will  furnish  a  subject  for 
musicians,  painters,  and  poets.    The  children 


of  future  generations  will  behold  him 
mounted  upon  his  fiery  steed,  rising  In  his 
stirrups  as  In  the  heat  of  battle,  his  eyes 
flashing,  his  body  tense,  his  countenance 
ablaze,  waving  his  sword  as  If  Inspiring  his 
men  to  victory  or  death,  as  he  goes  charging  . 
down  the  centuries. 

Probably  the  three  greatest  Christian  sol- 
diers of  all  time  were  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  Jackson,  the 
■puritan;  Lee  and  Davis,  the  cavaliers — what 
a  picture  that  will  be  for  a  Rembrandt  of  the 
future  to  give  to  the  world — these  three  de- 
vout Christian  leaders  in  solemn  counsel  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  battle. 

Lee  was  tmdoubtcdly  the  greatest  com- 
mander of  his  day,  and  easily  takes  his  place 
among  the  leading  military  marshals  of  all 
time.  Old  Senator  Ben  Hill,  of  Georgia,  once 
said  that — 

"When  the  future  historian  shall  come  to 
survey  the  character  of  Lee  he  will  find  it 
rising  like  a  huge  mountain  above  the  undu- 
lating plain  of  humanity,  and  he  must  lift 
his  eyes  high  toward  heaven  to  catch  its  sum- 
mit. He  possessed  every  virtue  of  other  great 
commanders  without  their  vices. 

"He  was  a  fee  without  hate;  a  friend  with- 
out treachery;  a  soldier  without  cruelty;  a 
victor  without  oppression;  and  a  victim  with- 
out murmuring. 

'•He  was  a  public  offlrer  without  vices;  a  pri- 
vate citizen  without  wrong;  a  neighbor  with- 
out reproach;  a  Christian  without  hj'pocrisy; 
and  a  man  without  guile. 

"He  was  Caesar  without  his  ambition;  Fred- 
erick v.-ithout  his  tyranny:  Napoleon  without 
his  selfishness;  and  Washington  without  his 
reward. 

"He  was  obedient  to  authority  as  a  servant, 
and  royal  in  authority  as  a  true  king.  He 
was  gentle  as  a  woman  In  life;  modest  and 
pure  as  a  virgin  in  thought;  watchful  as  a 
Roman  vestal  in  duty;  submissive  to  law  as 
Socrates;  and  grand  in  battle  as  Achilles." 

In  the  words  of  Oliver  Goldsmith : 

"As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  for  the  vale,  arid  midway  leaves  the 

storm — 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds 

are  spread 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  Its  head." 

He  stands  out  today  the  most  commanding, 
the  most  masterly,  the  most  serenely  inspir- 
ing figure  upon  the  horizon  of  human  history. 

No  man  has  ever  been  so  much  and  so  un- 
justly maligned  as  has  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
great  President  of  the  ill-fated  Confederacy, 
"the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all." 

The  Honorable  Caleb  Cushing  once  said  of 
him  that  he  was  "eloquent  among  the  most 
eloquent  in  debate,  wise  among  the  wisest  In 
counsel,  and  brave  among  the  bravest  on  the 
battlefield." 

He  was  the  outstanding  hero  of  the  Mexi- 
can War.  At  the  most  critical  moment  in 
that  conflict,  during  the  terrible  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  It  was  Jefferson  Davis,  the  yoimg 
colonel  of  Mississippi  riflemen,  who  executed 
his  famous  V-formatlcn  and  sa%-ed  the  day 
by  a  military  maneuver  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  said  was  "something  new  and 
masterly."  He  was  the  ablest  Secretary  of 
War  this  Nation  has  ever  had.  He  towered 
like  a  giant  in  the  United  Stales  Senate, 
standing  at  all  times  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  defending 
against  all  comers  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
States. 

As  President  of  the  Confederacy,  during  the 
dark  and  stormy  years  of  war,  as  a  prisoner, 
suffering  indignities  that  would  have  been 
spared  even  the  vilest  criminal,  as  a  pro- 
scribed citizen  during  the  darker  years  of  re- 
construction, he  never  wavered  in  his  devotion 
to  the  principle  for  which  he  fought  and  suf- 
fered, but  stood  at  all  times  as — 

"•  •  •  constant  as  the  Northern  Star 
Of  whose  true-flx"d  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament." 


As  Bishop  Galloway  once  said  of  him, 
"Marvelous,  many-sided,  masterful  man,  his 
virtues  will  grow  brighter  and  his  name  be 
writ  larger  with  each  passing  century.  Sol- 
dier, hero,  statesman,  gentleman,  American— 
a  prince  of  Cliristiau  chivalry — the  -.in- 
crowned  chief  of  an  invisible  republic  of  lov- 
ing and  loyal  hearts — when  anciher  hundred 
years  have  passed,  no  Intelligent  voice  *ill 
fail  to  praise  him,  and  no  patriotic  hand  vlll 
refuse  to  place  a  laurel  wreath  upon  his  ra- 
diant brov/." 

As  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  v  ere 
the  greatest  soldiers,  taken  man  for  man,  ^vho 
ever  wore  a  nation's  uniform  or  followed  a 
country's  flcg. 

Someone  has  said  that  many  a  Roberl  E. 
Lee  was  born  to  die  unknown  to  fame,  that 
many  a  Stonewall  Jackson  lies  beneath  the 
£od  of  mother  earth,  with  no  other  monument 
to  mark  the  last  resting  place  upon  which  a 
brave  hero  fell  than  the  green  graf3  that  feeds 
its  hungry  roots  upon  his  decaying  bones.  As 
Hamlet  said  of  his  sainted  father.  "They  v  ere 
men,  take  them  for  all  in  all,  we-shall  not  look 
upon  their  likes  again." 

But  their  monuments  are  In  pur  hezrts. 
As  long  as  valor  Is  esteemed  a  virtue,  eourase 
Is  admired,  and  patriotism  is  prized,  the  loyal 
children  of  the  South  will  cherish  as  a  n.ost 
priceless  heritage  the  sacred  right  to  cliim 
kindred  with  their  spirits. 

What  shall  I  say  to  this  broken  band  cf  .et- 
erans  in  gray,  this  lingering  remnant  of  the 
great  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  who  sit  be- 
fore me  at  this  hour?  •  How  shall  I  expres  5  to 
you  otir  gratitude,  cur  love,  oiu:  admiratloi.? 

Fifty  years  to  a  day  after  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  in  addressing  the  veterans  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  who  were  gathered  to  vit- 
ness  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  great 
monument  that  crowns  that  historic  emi- 
nence, Driniel  Webster  said: 

"■Venerable  men!  You  have  come  dow:i  to 
us  from  a  former  cencratlcn.  Heaven  has 
bounteou-sly  lenuthened  cut  j'our  lives  "hat 
you  mifjht  behold  this  Joyous  day.  You  are 
now  where  you  stood  50  years  ago  this  very 
hour,  with  your  brothers  and  your  neighl  ors, 
shoulder  to  shoulder;  In  the  strife  for  ;cur 
country.  Behold,  how  altered!  The  sime 
heavens  are,  indeed,  over  your  heads;  the 
same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet;  but  all  else,  how 
changed!  You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hcstlle 
cannon;  you  see  no  mixed  volumes  of  smcke 
and  flame  rising  from  burning  Charlestcwn. 
The  ground  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying:  the  Impetuous  charge:  the  steady  and 
successful  repulse;  the  Icud  call  to  repe!'.ted 
assault;  the  summoning  of  all  that  Is  mj.nly 
to  repeated  resistance;  a  thousand  bosoms 
freely  and  fearlessly  bared  In  an  instan:  to 
whatever  terror  there  may  be  in  war  and 
death — all  these  you  have  witnessed,  but  you 
witness  them  no  more.  All  is  peace,  and  'jcd 
has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your  country's 
happiness  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave." 

What  a  consolation  It  must  be  to  you 
venerable  men  who  have  "come  down  to  us 
from  a  fcrmcr  generation,"  who  now  stand 
where  you  were  70  years  ago — in  the  midjlt  of 
a  devastating,  fratricidal  war — how  gratlf  j'ing 
It  must  be  to  you  to  behold  our  reunited 
country  and  to  see  our  beloved  Southland  re- 
covering from  the  wounds  cf  war  and  the 
scart  cf  recon«truction,  growing  in  strergth 
and  influence,  filled  with  the  hcppy  horneis  of 
your  children  and  your  children's  children, 
and  t.iking  the  lead  in  the  new  development, 
as  well  as  in  the  onward  march  of  our  gloriotis 
country.  What  a  solace  it  must  be  to  know 
that  the  passions  of  war  have  passed  av/av, 
that  the  world  is  coming  to  understand  the  ^ 
great  principles  for  which  you  fought  andj  for 
which  your  comrades  died.  What  a  comrort 
it  is  to  us,  your  children  and  your  children's 
children,  your  neighbors  and  your  friends,  to 
have  this  cppcrtunity  to  greet  you  on  this 
occasion,  to  manifest  to  you  in  our  huniible 
way  a  meager  portion  of  our  gratitude  for 
the  service  you  have  rendered  and  the  sacrl- 
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V  r  flcca  you  have  made,  to  lay  at  your  feet  the 
undying  flowers  of  filial  love  and  affection, 
to  add  them  to  your  laurels  of  fame  which 
will  live  and  brighten  with  the  passing  years. 
'Till  the  sun  grows  cold. 
And  the  stars  are  old. 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  un- 
fold." 


Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIiS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LAKDIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
have  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oro  I  include  the  following  address  made 
by  me  over  Station  WLW,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 

Mr.  KiNCSEUPY.  Good  evening  from  Wash- 
ington. The  Nation's  station  presents  the 
Eix.y-fourth  edition  of  the  Washington  Front, 
a  discvssion  of   world   and   nat.onal  affairs. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
ti-ities  has  been  a  targst  for  considerable 
criticirm  and  considerable  praise.  No  middle 
ground  is  taken  when  that  committee  comes 
up  for  discussion.  Recently,  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  the  committee  $75,000 
to  continue  its  work.  And  that  vote  brought 
forth  more  discussion. 

TonlPht.  a  member  of  that  committee.  Rep- 
resentative Gehald  W.  Landis.  cf  Indiana,  is 
going  to  consider  the  committee.  Mr.  Landis 
represents  the  Seventh  Indiana  District. 
He's  been  a  Member  of  the  House  for   the 

past  8  years.  ^  ^   .,  ^ 

Congressman,  before  we  go  into  a  detai-ed 
discussion,  would  you  outline  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities? 

Mr.  Landis.  The  activities  of  our  committee 
have  b?cn  directed  to  protect  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  Bill 
of  Rights.  V/e  want  to  expose  those  individ- 
uals or  groups  who  challenge  these  stand- 
ards and  support  these  who  pursue  them. 
Our  committee  has  not  endeavored  to  curb 
the  civil  rights  of  persons  whom  it  has  in- 
vestigated nor  has  it  any  intentions  of  doing 
so  However,  our  committee  has  -^udeavcred 
to  determine  whether  the  persons  under  in- 
vestigation have  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  at  heart  or  whether  they  aip  sympa- 
thetic toward  the  establishment  of  a  form 
of  government  which  would  fore-, er  abolish 
the  civil  liberties  of  all  of  the  peo,/.e  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few. 

It  is  un-American  to  advocate  tnc  creation 
of  a  state-established- church,  or  the  dis- 
franchisement of  citizens  because  of  creed, 
or  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty. It  would  be  un-American  to  proclaim 
that  our  Constitution  be  ignored  by  Federal 
officers. 

The  FasclsU.  Nazis,  and  Commir.iists  are 
against  the  America  our  forefathe.s  fought 
and  died  for;  they  are  against  the  established 
freedoms  of  America.  We  prefer  our  own 
American  wry  and  we  do  not  want  subversive 
groups  m  this  country  attempting  to  under- 
mine cur  democracy  or  any  of  its  institutions, 
Mr.  KiKGsctJKT.  Mr.  Landis.  some  Cmgress- 
men,  opposed  to  your  committee,  have 
charged  that  its  members  are  waging  a  one- 
sid3d  fight— fighting  against  communism, 
but  not  fascism?    True  or  not  true? 

Mr.  Landis.  This  is  absolutely  not  true.  We 
are  waging  a  fight  against  all  subversive 
groups.  The  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee has  investigated  the  American  rami- 
fications of  the  Black  Dragon  Society  cf 
Japan,  the  German-American  Bund,  Fascists, 
and  Cpmmunists. 


Fascism  and  communism  are  both  totali- 
tarian systems  of  government  In  many  re- 
spects. Any  organization  which  advocates 
the  establishment  of  a  Fascist  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  is  investigated 
by  the  committee  upon  receipt  of  authentic 
information  that  such  an  organization  does 
exl=t. 

These  subversive  groups  hate  and  dread  ex- 
posure because  when  we  uncover  the  extent 
of  their  infiltration  into  certain  groups  it 
results  In  the  loss  of  years  of  work  to  the 
followers  of  these  subversive  groups  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  equally  true  of  Fascist, 
Nazi,  or  Communist  groups. 

Mr.  Kingseuht.  Not  so  long  a?.o.  Congress- 
man Landis.  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  called  for  the  radio  scripts  written 
by  several  widely  known  commentators.  ■ 
However,  we  haven't  heard  much  abotit  that 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  What's  the  po- 
sition of  the  committee  today?  Auyth'ng 
planned? 

Mr.    Lansis.   Since    the    inception    of    this 
committee  we  have  requested  radio  scripts 
cf  numerous  commentators.    These  requests 
have  b?en   made  for  a   num':or  of   reasons. 
Commentators  often  receive  tips  of  some  un- 
American    activity    and    their   scripts    prove 
valuable  to  our  Investigators.     V/e  also  re- 
ceive numerous  complaints  by  all  types  of 
people    cf    this    or    that    broadcast    alle^tvng 
scms  remarks  to  t>e  treasonable  or  a  distor- 
tion of  the  truth.     As  a  public  agency  we 
are   compelled    to   respect    a   reasonable   re- 
quest   from   substantial   citizens.     The   ma- 
jority    of     corrmentators     volunteer     their 
scripts  to  otir  committee  and  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  cooperate  with  our  committee. 
However,  when   we   requested   the  script   of 
the     Communist-supported     candidate     for 
Congress.  Johannes  Steel,  this  commentator 
and  the  Communists  in  America  attempted 
to  difcvedit  the  committee  as  a  committee 
created  to  destroy  free  speech.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  radio  scripts  are  public  property. 
I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have 
never  subpenacd  a  radio  script,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  newspapers  in  this  country 
have  carried  this  false  charge.    The  position 
cf  the  committee  today  In  respect  to  ladlo 
scr'pts  Is  the  same  as  It  v.as  in  ICCS. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  findings, 
legislation  has  been  proposed  which  the  com- 
mittee hopes  will  in  some  measure  acquaint 
the  American  public  with  knowledge  lielore- 
hand  as  to  whether  a  commentator  is  dis- 
bursing news  or  personal  views  over  the  air 
waves. 

Mr.  KiNCSBxniT.  Congressman  L/ndis.  criti- 
cism means  controversy  and  controversy 
makes  news.  But  let's  lock  at  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  What  organizitions  cr  peo- 
ple give  your  group  the  greatest  support? 

Mr.  L-».NDis.  Briefly,  the  committee's  main 
support  comes  from  persons  who  are  opposed 
to  communism  and  fascism  and  all  that  they 
embrace.  Our  committee  has  been  sunported 
by  the  Am-erlcan  Legion.  'V'eterens  of  Fcrei::n 
Ware,  the  Diughters  of  the  American  Re\c- 
lu'tion.  the  Kiiights  cf  Columbus,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  numerous  rcllglcas  and 
fraternal  societies,  various  other  veteran  and 
civic  grouDs. 

Mr.  KiNcsEURY.  Well,  what  about  the  popu- 
lar p.astime.  Congressman  Landis,  of  hurling 
the  word  "communism"  at  these  who  are  in 
disagreement— those  who  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  Isn't  it  a  case  of  calhng 
wolf  too  often?  Doesn't  that  habit  hamper 
the  committee's  work? 

Mr.  L/N-Jis.  Undoubtedly  some  people  ac- 
cvise  individuals  who  mav  be  innocently  re- 
peating the  party  line  and  the  planted  propa- 
ganda inspired  by  actual  Communists.  Seme 
people  in  America  also  use  the  accusation 
carelessly  in  cases  not  involving  Communists 
at  all.  By  the  same  token.  Communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers  have  the  habit  of  r.c- 
cufiing  everyone  who  disagrees  with  them  of 
being  Fascists.  However,  our  committee  in 
both  cases  studiously  avoid  identifying  either 


Individuals  or  groups  of  being  Communists  or 
Fascists  unless  we  have  substantiating  evi- 
dence. 

Our  committee  has  noted  with  alarm  that 
many  innocent  citizens  have  lent  themselves 
to  the  furtherance  of  s^me  phases  of  com- 
munistic doctrines  by  Joining  Communist- 
front  groups.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  person 
may  make  a  mistake  once  by  Joining  an  or- 
ganization set  up  by  Communists.  However, 
when  a  citizen  belongs  to  many  such  organi- 
zations he  is  either  intentionally  or  carelessly 
helDlng  to  sell  the  United  States  short. 

When  these  subversive  groups  are  exposed, 
these  American  citizens  should  disavow  their 
asEcciation  with  these  groups.  Unless  they 
do  so.  they  cannot  expect  to  cseape  suspicion. 
Mr.  KiNCSBUBY.  Lets  get  down  to  cases. 
What  ev.dence  has  the  committee  uncovered 
that  un-American  elements  are  at  work  tn 
this  country? 

Mr.  Landis.  From  the  evidence  the  commit- 
tee has  received,  we  know  that  there  are  at 
least  53.000  Communist  members,  590.000 
Conimimist  fellov.'  travelers,  and  150.000 
C::mmurlst  underground  workers  In  the 
United  States  It  should  be  remembered 
that  an  Insignificant  minority  group  In  Rus- 
sia, numbering  2C0.O0O  persons,  gained  con- 
trol of  the  Russian  Government,  at  a  time 
when  that  country  had  a  population  of 
170  000.000  people. 

We  have  found  communism  to  be  a  for- 
eign-controlled movement  whose  lerdirs 
have  openly  proclaimed  that  it  advocates 
revolution  and  the  ovcr.hrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

V/e  have  discovered  that  if  the  Communists 
get  control  of  the  United  States  we  will  lose 
cur  religious  freedom.  Communists  believe 
that  a  belief  in  God  and  loyalty  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag  are  wholly  ooooeed  to  communlFm. 
Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  William  Z.  Foster, 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party,  when  he 
was  before  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities: 

"The  Chairman.  To  be  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  do  you  have  to  be  an 
athe'st? 

"Mr  Foster.  Many  workers  Join  the  Com- 
m.vnist  Party  who  still  have  some  religious 
scruples,  but  a  worker  who  understands  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  Communist 
Partv  must  necessarilv  be  in  the  process  of 
liQUidatinp  his  re.igious  beliefs,  and  when  he 
Joins  the  per'^y  he  will  soon  get  rid  of  them. 
"The  Chairman.  Well,  can  members  of  the 
Comm-unist  P."rty  In  Russia  be  married  in 
th-'  church  and  maintain  religious  belief? 

"Mr.  FosTTR.  My  cplnlon  Is  that  a  member 
of  the  party  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  would 
be  married  in  the  c'lurch  wouldn't  be  of  any 
value  to  the  Communist  Party. 

"Tlie  Chairman.  Would  he  be  put  out  of 
the  rartv? 

"Mr.  Fosm.  Eventually."  -    . 

A-'Hin  I  wish  to  quote  Mr.  Foster: 
"The  workers  of  this  country  and  the  work- 
ers  ol    every   country   have   on'y   one   flag, 
Th"ts  the  red  flrg." 

M;.  KiNcstJtrnY.  Here's  a  question  that's 
been  asked:  Why  couldn't  the  FBI  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  handle  the  cases  of  un- 
Americens?  To  put  it  bluntly— is  the  com- 
miitee  necessary? 

Mr.  LANz'.a.  I  absolutely  believe  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  Is  neces- 
sary. Tcdav  we  need  the  help  cf  every  Amer- 
ican and  every  pctriotlc  organ  zation  to  pro- 
tect our  tcmnles  of  liberty. 

Cur  committee  has  performed  an  outstand- 
ing service  in  e:ipcsing  the  activities  of  sub- 
versive groups  and  Individuals  that  seek  to 
undermine  and  destroy  our  American  way 
of  life  This  committee  is  vital  to  the  future 
security  of  our  country.  It  was  suggested 
bv  a  few  enemies  of  cur  committee  that  we 
do  not  need  a  committee  of  this  kfndjjf' 
cause  the  FBI  could  do  the  Job.  The  FBI. 
however,  is  limited  to  the  handling  of  11  cgal 
activities,  to  activities  which  are  In  direct 
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violation  cf  the  law  and  to  assignments  by 
the  Attorney  General. 


Mr.  Leris  Wins 


and  will  continue  to  have  until  the  Govcrn- 
meht   persuades  the  coal  operators  to  take 
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doubtful  that  it  will  ever  be  accomplished 


TV.A./-{y4fi*-t  t 


BY'ol  t    ofVtcn 


had  his  ups  and  downs,  and  anyone  who  has 

ofor  h#»o»i    iT>   nnlitir'!  wtll   rpsflilv  ndmit  that 


pulling  together  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be  an  almost  suDerhumam  task.    Whereas. 


1.UC  service  you  nave  renaerea  and  the  salcri- 
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vloUtton  cf  the  law  and  to  aafsignmenta  by 
the  Attorney  Gsneral. 

New  let  me  quote  from  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  FBI: 

•"Today  America  has  become  the  battle- 
ground of  foreign  a?enta.  They  spin  their 
web  cf  alien  philosophies  to  ensnare  Amer- 
ica, and  In  the  darkness  weave  Insidious  plans 
to  scuttle  cur  national  defense.  To  counter 
and  attack  these  vicious  forces  is  the  present 
task  of  law  enforcement.  Never  have  wc  had 
such  responsibilities  or  opportunities.  We 
of  the  law  enforcement  already  are  aware  cf 
the  potential  dangers  that  menace  every 
community  in  the  land.  These  Increased 
burdens  on  law  enforcement  produce  an 
open  Invitation  to  the  underworld  to  plunder 
and  destroy.  However,  the  threats  of  the 
untlerworld  are  of  little  consequence  today 
compared  to  the  threats  of  subverters  wlio 
are  bent  on  undermining  and  weakening  our 
Nation,  leaving  it  vulnerable  to  open  attack. 
Vicious  forces  menace  cur  national  life  lo 
such  an  extent  that  the  far-flung  forces  of 
the  PET.  bulwar!:cd  by  law  enforcement 
everywhere,  have  teen  hard  put  to  render 
full  protection  to  our  Internal  security." 

Mr.  Kingsbury.  Here's  a  final  question. 
Congressman  Landis:  Your  committee  has 
been  given  a  new  lease  on  life — a  $75,000 
lease.  What  plans  have  been  made  to  con- 
tinue your  Investigations? 

Mr.  Lahdis.  Yes.  we  were  given  a  fine  vote 
of  confidence  recently  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
reseafatlves  to  expand  our  commitce.  At 
present  our  committes  employs  a  general 
counsel,  three  Investigators,  a  research  ex- 
pert, a  stenographer,  and  a  stenographer- 
clerk,  as  well  as  a  clerk  for  the  committee. 

Today  the  subversive  problem  has  become 
BO  acute  that  it  is  nec3ssary  to  expand  our 
cot.mlttee  staff  .  This  staff  should  be  headed 
by  a  chief  director.  We  should  form  three 
divisions:  1.  Investigation;  2.  flies  and  codi- 
fication: and  3,  research  and  pviblications. 
Each  group  -should  be  supervised  by  a  direc- 
tor. V/e  need  five  first-class  Investigators 
and  three  assistants  in  each  of  the  other 
divisions. 

Our  committee  Is  making  plans  to  expand 
its  activities  and  to  revamp  Its  staff  of  em- 
ployees along  the  foregoing  lines. 

Mr.  Kingsbury,  we  are  determined  to  pro- 
tect the  things  for  which  our  boys  fought  and 
died.  We  should  reded icate  ourselves  to  our 
Odd.  to  our  country,  to  our  homes  with  the 
inspiration  of  Lincoln's  words  when  he  said. 
"Mnny  free  countries  have  lost  their  liberty, 
and  ours  may  lose  hers:  but  if  she  shall,  be  it 
my  proudes;.  plume  not  that  I  was  the  last 
to  desert  but  that  I  never  deserted  her." 

Mr.  KiKccrraT.  I  believe  we  have  time  for 
ore  more  cu?stlon.  Congressman.  Recently 
your  committee  mr.de  plans  for  a  conference 
on  Americanism.  V/lll  you  tell  lu  about 
those  plans? 

Mr.  Landis.  Our  committee  has  invited  the 
FBI  and  three  of  the  leading  veterans'  organ- 
izations— the  American  Legion,  the  Disabled 
Anierican  Veterans,  and  the  Veterans  cf  For- 
eign Wars — to  Join  us  in  a  conferenc?  on 
Americanism  to  be  held  here  in  Washington 
in  the  near  future. 

Our  committee  believes  that  the  situation 
Is  so  acute  thr.t  v.'e  need  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  all  believers  in  Americanism  to  he'p 
combat  the  evils  cf  subversive  activities. 

Let  me  recall  again  those  figures  I  cited  a 
moment  ago,  those  figures  showing  how  many 
people  and  organizations  either  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  follow  the  line  of  un-American 
thinking. 

Mr.  KiNOSEUET.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Laneis.  Representative  Geraij>  Landis.  of 
Indiana,  a  member  of  the  Houre  Committee 
on  Un-Amertcan  Activities,  was  guest  tonight 
on  the  V.'e.shlngton  Front. 

Next  week,  at  this  same  time,  another 
Washington  personality  will  be  with  us  to 
consider  other  problems  of  world  and  na- 
tional Importance. 


Mr.  Lewis  Wins 
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KON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSki 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3-,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  May  31.  1946: 

MR.   LEV<IS   WINS 

Settlement  of  the  coal  strike  will  be 
viewed  by  a  pood  many  persons  with  mixed 
emotions.  There  are  three  questions  to  ask 
in  considering;  it.  F.rst,  was  there  Justifica- 
tion for  any  such  strike  in  this  critical  re- 
conversion period  when  the  country  Is  try- 
ing to  get  back  on  a  peacetime  economy? 
Second,  are  the  settlement  terms  themselves 
satisfactory  to  the  country?  Tliird,  should 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  Itself 
bargain  and  sign  labor  contracts  with  the 
miners,  or  with   any   union? 

To  the  first  question,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer.  No  such  strike  is  Justified  in  the 
reconversion  emergency.  Certainly,  the  min- 
ers were  not  hardship  cases  at  the  moment. 
They  had  already  enjoyed  the  highest  per- 
centage of  weekly  wage  Increase  since  1939 
of  any  major  Industry  and  were  enjoying  a 
higher  actual  weekly  wage  than  the  na- 
tional average.  So  they  could  have  waited 
without  great  sacrifice  until  Industry  got 
moving. 

As  to  the  settlement  terms  themselves. 
little  exception  can  be  taken  to  them  now, 
in  tlie  light  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  wages 
and  prices  elsewhei-e — from  the  time  v/e 
ceased  to  control  them.  And  some  of  the 
terms  cf  the  settlement  do  mark  long  over- 
due advances.  The  safety  measures  are  all  to 
the  good.  Many  mine  operators  have  been 
disgracefully  negligent  of  their  miners'  lives 
a::d  health.  In  some  instanc3s  mine  com- 
pany doctors  have  b?en  cf  poor  grade,  and 
even  crooked.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than 
tile  Indifference  of  many  operators  to  t'ne 
miners'  health  end  welfare.  So  there  will  be 
improvement  here. 

As  to  the  welfare  fund,  financed  by  5  cents 
a  ton  royalty,  it  is  to  be  administered  by  a 
Joint  board,  removing  one  of  the  Important 
objections  to  it.  This  also  mak:s  it  conform 
to  the  newly  passed  Case  bill.  V/elfare  funds 
have  been  created  In  a  number  of  Industries 
in  recant  years.  Admitting  their  good  pur- 
pose, the  country  will  soon  have  to  face  sev- 
eral problems  In  connection  with  them.  How 
far  can  we  go  In  allowing  many  groups  of 
workers,  some  handling  the  same  product,  to 
go  on  levying  private  taxes?  Must  we  not 
work  cut  some  more  orderly  over-all  plan 
for  providing  the  benefits  to  which  the  work- 
ers are  entitled? 

The  third  question  Is  the  hardest  of  all  to 
answer.  It  Is  fundr.mental.  There  must  be 
some  better  way  for  this  coimtry  to  meet 
such  emergencies  as  the  coal  strike  than  by 
seizing  properties  and  having  th?  Govern- 
ment bargain  with  labor.  The  Government 
should  never  bargain  with  any  part  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Government  should  create  the  ma- 
chinery for  bargaining  between  labor  and 
management — unless  we  are  truly  going  to 
have  Government  owned  and  operated  mines. 
and  other  Industry.  In  the  absence  of  long- 
needed  guiding  legislation  to  handle  crises 
like  the  coal  strike,  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  had  little  choice  but  to  do 
what  it  did.  But  the  method  is  wrong,  un- 
less we  are  ready  for  nationalization  of  in- 
dustries of  a  public-utility  nature.  For  that 
Is  what  John  L.  Lewis  has,  in  effect,  today 


and  will  continue  to  have  until  the  Gokrca-n- 
ment  persuades  the  coal  operatcrs  to  take 
back  the  mines,  by  granting  them  increased 
prices  at  the  consumers'  expense.  I 


Predicts  President  Truman  Will  De 
Reelected  ia  1948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

K3N.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF  LOUISIANA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ^  wi:>h  io  in- 
clude a  r?dio  address  wh'.ch  I  made  over 
Station  WWDC  the  night  following  the 
address  of  former  Secretary  of  the  1  reas- 
ury,  Henry  Morgenthau.  in  which  the 
former  Secretary  in  his  "sour  grapes" 
speech  was  unjustly  critical  of  President 
Truman.  The  following  is  my  radio 
speech: 

Good  evening  ladles  and  gentlemen,  my 
program  tonight  will  be  somewhat  dif!erent, 
perhaps,  than  most  congressional  prcgrams 
or  other  programs  that  you  have  heard  en 
this  station.  No  doubt  vou  have  listened  to 
various  news  programs,  radio  commentators. 
Cabinet  members,  Congressmen,  Senators, 
and  many  other  people  In  various  proniinent 
walks  pi  life  over  this  station  on  manj  occa- 
sions. However,  I  doubt  if  any  of  then  have 
been  exactly  like  this  program  which  I  am 
going  to  present  to  you  tonight.  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  the  most  important  man  in  thi 
United  States  and  one  of  the  most  important 
men  in  the  whole  world.  President  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

Since  I  hall  from  Louisiana,  in  tbo  deep 
South.  I  believe  that  I  can  perhaps  sec  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  a  little  diJcrent  liGh :  th:ui 
I  could  if  I  were  a  Congressman  from  a  bcr- 
derline  State,  such  as  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio, 
where  In  many  of  the  cougressicnal  dis- 
tricts Democrats  and  Republicans  switci  back 
and  forth  many  times,  dependent  on  some  y 
occasluns  upon  the  President's  deg:ee  of 
success.  In  other  words,  I  believe  it  .s  lilio 
locking  at  a  forest  from  a  distance,  on  a  dis- 
tant hill  and  being  able  to  see  the  o.er-r,ll 
picture  of  the  forest  rather  than  if  I  vere  la 
the  midst  of  the  forest  and  could  not  actually 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

And  so.  coming  from  Louisiana,  what  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  President  Ir  iraau. 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  makes  very  lutl?. 
if  any.  difference,  in  whetlier  or  not  our  eight 
I/3U  slana  Congressmen  will  be  elected  cr  re- 
elected, due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  otly  the 
Democratic  Pariy  and  practically  a  non- 
existent Republican  party — so  the  Presiden- 
tial election  has  little  effect  upon  my  reelec- 
tion, as  well  as  upon  most  souihern  Con- 
gressmen, and  for  that  reason  I  feci  hat  I 
can  look  at  President  Truman  and  hiS  iuture 
a  little  differently  and  from  a  more  un  Jiasod 
viewpoint  than  Congressmen  from  some 
States,  particularly  those  who  have  both 
strong  Democratic  and  Republican  pirtics. 
In  these  Congressional  districts.  In  many  in- 
stances the  election  of  a  Democratic  P.-e*i- 
dent  means  whether  there  will  be  a  Demo-  ^ 
cratlc  Congressman  in  Washington. 

First  of  all.  let's  look  at  one  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man who,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  found  him- 
self in  the  position  of  filling  the  h.rgest 
political  shoes  in  the  whole  world.  Th<»  late 
President  Roosevelt  had  made  an  impn'sclve 
rpcord.  having  been  elected  to  four  terms,  en 
honor  and  an  achievement  which  had  never 
been    accomplished    before    and    which    ia 
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doubtful  that  It  will  ever  be  accomplished 
again.  To  look  at  President  Roosevelt  when 
he  stepped  into  the  Presidential  shoes  in  1932 
and  President  Roosevelt  as  he  was  inau- 
guarated  for  his  fourth  term,  you  really  saw 
two  entirely  different  men — one  an  ambi- 
tious, energetic.  Inexperienced  man  in  1932. 
determined  to  face  all  challenges,  overcome 
all  obstacles  and  to  succeed  In  the  face  of 
overwhelming  cdds. 

In  1945  you  see  a  man  Inaugurated  for  the 
foiu-th  term,  far  different  from  the  President 
who    took    office    In    1932.    who    had    in    a 
miraculous  way  achieved  phenomenal  success 
in  having  made  for  himself  an  undeniable 
place  In  the  records  of  our  history  that  will 
always    be    regarded    as    one    of    brilliance, 
greatness,  and  achievement— a  worlds  cham- 
pion   in    politics.     When    Harry   S.   Truman 
found  himself  President  of  the  United  States 
after  suddenly  taking  the  oath  of  oClce  upon 
the  passing  cf  P^es-dent  Roosevelt,  he  must 
have  wondered  what  was  ahead  of  him  and 
what  he  would  do.    Perhaps  one  of  ths  most 
striking  pictures  in   the  inner  workings  cf 
Harry  Truman's  mind  was  revealed  when  he 
told  a  group  of  newspaper  men.  "If  you  ever 
have  prayed,  pray  for  me. "     As  President  of 
this  great  Nation  he  could  not  help  but  realize 
what  was  in  store  for  him— a  short  wave  of 
popularity,  then  to  be  followed  by  the   In- 
evitable— one    crisis    after    another,     rough 
sailing,  disputes  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
trouble  in  our  foreign  relationships,  and  one 
momentous  decision  to  be  made  right  after 
another.     This  was  inevitable.     It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  atomic  age.     These  prob- 
lems in  times  of  crises  had  to  be  met  head 
on.     There  was  no  dodging  or  sidestepping. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  a  natural  re- 
action, since  this  world  had  been  shaken  to 
its  very  foundation  by  one  of  the  most  dev- 
astating  of    all    world    wars    that    had    ever 
been  witnessed.    It  was  inevitafcle,  that,  with 
the  ending  of  this  war.  a  violent  reaction,  as 
far   as   our   domestic   and    foreign    rroblems 
were   concerned,  would   certainly  occur.     It 
was  as  natural  as  a  hangover  sets  in  after 
e::cessive    drinking,   or   a    period    of   conva- 
lescence  which   must  occur  after   a  serious 
operation. 

It  has  been  said  both  pro  and  con  as  to 
how  President  Truman  has  met  this  reaction 
and  crisis.  Frankly,  in  my  opinion,  he  has 
shown  unusual  ability  and  potential  great- 
ness, and.  In  all  fairness  to  him.  even  his 
worst  enemy  could  not  help  but  admit  that 
he  is  growing  in  political  stature  by  leaps 
and  bounds  day  by  day. 

When    you    consider    the    background    of 
Harry  Truman,  an  average  midwestern  busi- 
nessman, then  a  State  political  officeholder, 
then  suddenly  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  then  into  the  Vice  Presidency,  and 
then  catapulted  Into  the  Presidency  of  the 
whole  United  States  at  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  critical  times  in  all  cur  history— It  Is  no 
wonder  that  we.  the  people,  could  not  help 
but  wonder  what  would  happen  In  the  future, 
both  to  him  and  to  our  great  Nation.     We 
have  seen  what  has  happened  for  the  past 
year,   and   today   we   see   President  Truman 
having  successfully  encountered  and  hurdled 
all  major  obstacles  and  headed  for  political 
achievement  and  success  in  the  future.    The 
people  of  this  Nation  have.  In  this  past  year, 
acquired  tremendous  faith  and  confidence  In 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  he  Is  on  the  road  to  destiny  to  have 
his  name  placed  In  the  Immortal  records  of 
the  history  of  this  Nation  as  one  of  our  great- 
est Presidents. 

Of  course  what  Is  of  paramount  interest 
now  concerning  national  politics,  and  will 
increpse  until  1948,  Is  President  Truman's 
chances  of  reelection.  I  firmly  believe  that 
if  be  continues  in  the  future  (and  there  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  why  he  wUl  not)  as  he 
has  In  the  past,  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion will  reelect  him  for  a  second  term  by  an 
overwhelming  and  decisive  vote.    Yes,  he  has 


had  his  ups  and  downs,  and  anyone  who  has 
ever  been  In  politics  will  readily  admit  that 
no  politician  ever  stays  on  top.  but  that  he 
is  constantly  In  the  process  of  going  up  and 
down.     This  was  demonstrated  in  the  many 
terms  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  at  times 
would  sink  to  extreme  low  levels  of  popular- 
ity, only  to  bound   back  and   be  reelected 
again,  and  again,  and  again.     President  Tru- 
man has  had  his  ups  and  downs  and  at  pres- 
ent, he  Is  climbing.    The  firm  way  he  han- 
dled the  railroad  strike,  the  way  he  settled  it, 
the  way  he  has  settled  the  coal  strike,  has 
given  him  a  tremendous  boost  In  popularity 
all  over  this  Nation.     His  political  stock  is 
soaring.     If   the  election  were  1  week  from 
today.  I  believe  even  his  most  bitter  critics 
would  admit  that  he  would  be  reelected  by  an 
overwheming  majority  cf  the  people  cf  this 
counicy.     All  of  his  troubles  are  not  over  and 
he  will  probably  go  up  and  down  In  popular- 
ity on  many  occasions  between  now  and  '48, 
but  there  Is  one  thing  certain — he  has  def- 
initelv  climbed  a  lot  in  the  first  year  he  ha.1 
been  President.     Assuming  that  he  continues 
in  the  next  2  years  as  he  has  In  the  past,  his 
reelection     will     certainly     be     assured.     Of 
course,  he  is  going  to  meet  with  opposition 
from  a  few  labor  leaders  who.  at  present,  are 
sore  and  infuriated.     However,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  rank  and  file  cf  labor,  both  or- 
ganized end  unorganized,  were  behind  Pres.- 
id?nt  Truman   and.  In   all   probabUlty.   will 
continue  to  support  him.     Some  of  those  In- 
furiated leaders  who  are  smart  will  ccxsl  off 
and  end  up  supporting  the  President  as  well 
as  his  future  program. 

John  L.   Lewis  attempted  to  defeat  Presi- 
dent   Roosevelt    by    thoroughly    denouncing 
him  and  supporting  his  opponent.    Pesident 
Rocsevelt  won.  John  L.  LcWiS  lost.  With  tlie 
amazing    rtsu-t    that    the    same    organiz«-d 
miners    who    had    followed    John    L.    Lewis 
blindly  on  any  and  every  labor  question,  re- 
fused to  follow  him  politically,  and  contlnu-rd 
to  vote   for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.     In   the 
first  place,  the  la'corlng  m.an.  whether  he  be 
In  the  rank  and  file  or  a  leader  has  no  place 
to  go  other  than  to  follow  President  Truman. 
To  support  a  third  party  would  be  sucide 
and  disaster  and  put  labor  in  a  ridiculously 
weak    spot.     Then    again,    labor    wcu'd    be 
foclish  to  line  up  with  the  rock-ribbed  re- 
actionary Republican  Party.     The  Republi- 
cans have  little  to  offer  except  flattering  Up 
service.     They  have  already   indicated  that 
slassen  isn't  going  to  be  their  choice— that 
he  Is  too  liberal. 

Looking  at  President  Truman  from  a  cold 
blooded,  cool,  and  calculated  politic?.!  view- 
point, it  is  not  d'fllcult  to  predict  his  reel«^- 
tion   in   '48.     Meny  present  trends  point  to 
his  reelection  at  this  time.     First  of  all.  he 
has  tw<   requisites  that  a  leader  In  political 
life  needs  mere  than  anything  else  In  order 
to  generate  work  and  effort  among  his  thou- 
sands of  lleutenanu  and  political  woikcrs, 
and  those  two  assets  are— loyalty  and  gr«ti- 
tu'de       President    Truman    never    forgets    a 
friend    and    Pres  dent   Truman    rewards    his 
friends  and  suoporters.  large  or  small,  when- 
ever possible.    On  the  other  hand,  the  choice 
of  his   Cabinet  hcs,  on  the  whole,  b^en  an 
outstanding  one.     He  has  surrounded  h:m- 
self    With    able    friends,   both    political    and 
otherwise.     In  Robert  Hannegan   he  has  at 
the  head  of  the  Democratic  Party,  one  of 
the  most  astute,  energet  c,  and  capable  poli- 
ticlari    that    this    country    has    ever    seen. 
Whether  you   like  him.  agree   with   him   or 
not   or  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  or  not.  you 
cannot  help  but  admit  to  his  political  great- 
ness    He  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  for  the 
iJemocrats  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  wUl  continue.    I  will  frankly  ad- 
mit that  perhaps  of  all  Jobs,  his  Is  the  most 
difficult,  and  no  one  man  has  ever  before 
been  called  upon  to  satisfy  so  many  different 
and  diverse  groups  which  comprise  the  IX;m- 
ccratlc  Party  as  he  has,  especially  at  this 
time     To  keep  them  peacefully  working  and 


pulling  together  has  been,  and  wUl  continue 
to  be  an  almost  superhuman  task.  Whereas, 
there  has  been  some  friction  and  bickering 
in  the  Democratic  camp,  there  has  l)een 
that  much  and  even  more  prevaUlng  in  the 
Republican  camp.  Of  course,  when  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  as  he  has.  especially  at  this 
Is  written  and  said  about  it,  whereas,  when 
the  Republicans  are  torn  with  Internal  strife 
it  very  seldom  hits  the  press  or  the  radio. 

I  could  not  help  but  be  amused  when 
President  Truman  spoke  up  and  rebuked 
those  who  predicated  a  gloomy  and  pessi- 
mistic view  for  this  great  Nation  of  the  years 
ahead,  when  President  Truman  said:  "The 
end  of  things  has  not  come  for  this  great 
Nation  or  the  world.  This  is  Just  the  be- 
ginning." "When  the  i'resident  of  the  United 
States  by  one  speech  can  get  SJnator  Claude 
FrprER  and  S3nator  Bob  Taft,  the  Com.mu- 
nistic  Daily  Worker,  and  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal in  accord,  the  world  is  perfectly  safe. " 

These  were  President  Truman's  words  last 
night  when  he  spoke  at  the  graduation  ex- 
ercises   of    George    Washington    University. 
While  they  do  not  constitute  in  themselves 
many  words  in  number,  still  they  have  a  tre- 
mendous meaning.    It  Is  a  clear-cut  example 
of  how  selfish  motives  of  men  who  ordinarily 
are  separated  by  vast  distances  of   opinion, 
policy,  and  feeling  find  themselves  suddenly 
thrown  together  fighting  on  the  same  side, 
not  for  the  common  good  but  In  many  in- 
stances for  a  selfish,  individual  motive.     It 
shows  that  some  will  team  up  with  anyone 
with  completely  opposite  policies  and  feelings 
to  gain  their  selfish  desire  and  end.     There 
will  be  many  who  for  selfish  reasons  will  op- 
pose President  Truman.    That  is  natural  and 
Is  to  be  expected,  but  in  this  fast-changing 
world  and  In  the  greatest  Natlcn  on  the  face 
cf  the  earth,  the  people  have  faith,  and  will 
continue  to  have  faith  In  the  one  man  whose 
leadership  stands  out  far  above  all  the  others 
combined,  as  a  symbol  of  a  great  Nation- 
one  Harry  S    Truman.    V/ill  he  be  reelected 
In  1948?     I  think  he  will.  but.  of  course,  time 
will  tell. 


Amecdmect  of  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

iiON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

American  Ritiugeratob  Transit  Co., 

St.  Lcuis.  MO..  May  27,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Frances  P.  Bolton, 
Representative  \n  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DEAR  Congressman:  Can't  we  make  the 
Wagner  Act  fair  both  to  labor  and  manage- 
ment whereas  now  it  Is  so  very  heavily  leaded 
m  favor  of  labor  and  against  business  and 
rgalnst  the  American  people  as  a  whole  as 
recent  events  show  so  clearly.  Can't  the  Act 
be  amended  to  square  it  cff  Into  equal  Jus- 
tice for  all.  without  lessening  in  any  real 
de«Tee  the  rights  to  which  labor  is  Justly 
and  fairly  entitled?  Won't  the  true  Interest 
of  labor  itself  reaUy  be  served  best  If  thl* 
good  but  lopsided  and  unfair  act  is  squared 
up  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us.  Labor  la  a 
part  of  "all  of  us,"  you  know 

I  am  no  labor  hater— far  from  It.  Iwm 
a  switchman,  a  fireman,  a  telegraphs,  a  track 
laborer,  and  I  worked  as  a  mechanic  and  a. 
a  clerk— in  fact  in  about  every  work  classl- 
ScatTon  on  a  raUroad.    In  thoae  early  yecr. 
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I  was  a  union  member.  I  know  the  need  for 
organized  labor  In  our  highly  Industrialized 
economy  and  I  would  not  destroy  labor  un- 
ions If  I  cculd,  but  they  will  destroy  them- 
selves and  the  American  Government  and 
people  too.  If  some  fair  and  decent  check  Is 
not  put  upon  the  unbridled  power  assumed 
by  Irresponsible  leaders  under  the  Wagner 
Act. 

I  am  wholly  opposed  to  the  President's  Idea 
of  compelling  men  to  work  at  the  point  cf  s 
bayonet  and  so  Us  every  fair-minded  Ameri- 
can who  understands  and  believes  In  the 
American  principle  of  Government,  but  Mr. 
Congressman,  the  Lewis'.  Johnstons.  Whit- 
neys.  Reuthers.  Bridges,  Currant.  Quills.  Hill- 
mans  and  so  en  will  force  this  country  of 
curs  into  statism.  or  socialism,  or  totalitar- 
ianism of  fome  kind,  if  permitted  by  law  to 
pursue  their  heedless,  greedy,  ambiticus 
wavs. 

Can't  our  Congress  overhaul  the  Wagner 
act  to  make  It  an  act  for  all  the  pecpie — 
thereby  giving  real  protection  to  labor  Itself 
as  one  part  of  all  the  people? 
Very  truly  yours, 

O.  M.  Stevens. 


Bipartisan  Committee  Promotes  Federal 
Aid  to  Education;  Additional  Members 
Welcomed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'"■  OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEiT  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  65  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  members  of  a  volunteer 
committee  to  advance  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation through  support  for  appropriate 
legislation  to  accomplish  Federal  aid,  as 
proposed  in  legislation  pending  in  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  welcomes 
tho  acIdiUcncl  membership  of  cur  col- 
leagues. If  interested,  please  contact 
the  Honorable  Gecrce  P.  Miller,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, wlio  is  secretary  of  the  grcup. 
The  Honorable  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois,  is  cochairman  with  myself  in 
this  movement. 

For  the  further  information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Milllr, 
and  myself  as  carried  in  the  Journal  of 
the  National  Education  Association  in 
the  issue  of  March  1946: 

BIPARTISAN  COMMtrnX  TO  PBOMOTC  I1EDERAL 
AH) — MEMBERS  OF  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF 
BEPRBIENTATTVES  VOLUNTTER  TO  ADVANCE 
CAUSE   or   EDUCATION 

On  November  15,  1945.  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Congnannen  met  In  Washington,  on  call 
of  Congnmnan  rtobert  Ramspsclc.  Georgia. 
sponsor  of  H.  R.  1298.  to  consider  bow  they 
nalght  best  express  their  interest  in  and  sup- 
port of  the  proposal  to  strengthen  public 
education  for  greater  service  in  the  Nation 
and  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  grcup  did  was  to 
organise  as  a  Committee  for  the  Support  of 
Federal  Aid  for  Public  Schools.  Members  cf 
the  committee  believe  that  in  the  natlcnal 
Interest  the  education  of  American  children 
Is  cf  grave  concern  to  Federal  Government 
and  that  it  Is  tha  responsibility  of  National 
Government  througli  grants-in-aid  to  assist 
Mxe  Skates  that  laciw  financial  strength  to  pro- 


vide adequate  public-school  facilities.  They 
also  believe  that  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
should  enact  appropriate  legislation  on  this 
subject. 

Because  members  of  the  committee  regard 
education  as  an  over-all  function  of  Govern- 
ment on  which  partisan  differences  can 
readily  be  avoided,  the  group  proceeded  to 
elect  its  officers  on  a  bipartisan  basLs. 

Any  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may   become  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee by  advising  either  of  the  cochalrmen. 
or  the  secretary,  of  his  wish  to  affiliate  with  ■ 
the  group. 

We  have  two  choices  from  which  to  make 
a  selection  today.  We  can  either  select  for 
our  future  the  way  of  war.  and  p2rish:  or 
we  can  select  the  way  of  peace,  and  survive. 

If  we  elect  to  survive,  the  great  task  is 
that  of  finding  a  way  to  educate  the  youth 
of  the  world  to  the  task  of  lasting  p?ace.  Ig- 
norance is  a  catastrophe.  It  is  always  a  door 
that  opens  easily  to  disaster.  The  safety  cf 
the  whole  world  rests  with  enlightened  men. 
To  cultivate  personality  through  faith,  re- 
spect, understanding  of  one  another  and  cf 
the  peoples  of  the  world  is  a  high  art  to 
which  we  must  all  dedicate  ourselves  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  winning  and  in  keeping 
peace  and  prosperity. 

One  cf  the  first  tasks  which  cur  country 
mu>;t  accomplish  is  that  c!  providing  a  fair 
chance  for  cur  children  to  get  a  decent,  re- 
spectable education.  We  know  this  chance " 
does  not  exist  today  in  many  States.  We 
know  this  chance  is  lacking,  not  because  par- 
ents want  poor  schools  for  their  children,  but 
because  the  parents  In  thousands  of  localities 
are  unable  to  pay  for  the  kind  of  schools 
American  children  need  and  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

Federal  Government  has  a  vast  stake  In 
this  matter.  Twice  in  a  generation  it  has 
celled  for  the  enlistment  cf  millions  of  Amer- 
icans to  win  a  war  fcr  survival.  It  Is  today 
demanding  that  all  citizens  give  mors  cf 
their  time  and  more  cf  their  money  to  mat- 
ters cf  national  significance  than  at  any  time 
In  the  past.  The  duties  of  citizens  cf  the 
Nation  have  steadily  mounted  as  compared 
with  those  long  established  In  State  and 
local  affairs.  The  hctir  is  new  at  hand  when 
Federal  Government  must  recognize  that 
youth  must  te  prepared  for  a  different  world 
than  the  one  that  existed  a  short  decade  ago. 
There  is  but  one  fitting  way  to  exprc^  this 
rccDgnlticn. 

V7e  must  Improve  azid  Intensify  the  edu- 
cation of  cur  youth  to  the  end  that  they 
will  come  to  the  tasks  of  their  day  as  com- 
pletely prepared  to  perform  them  as  It  Is 
humanly  possible  for  us  in  this  hour  of 
decision  to  foresee.  This  is  a  basic  goal  to 
which  all  Americans  can  wisely  dedicate 
themselves.  It  is  the  goal  for  which  the 
House  Committee  for  the  Support  of  Federal 
Aid  for  Public  Schools  was  organized  and 
which  it  will  strive  to  attain. 


A  Flea  for  the  Hungry  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  the  hunery  of  Europe: 

New  York.  N.  T.,  May  25,  1946. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Right  now  millions  are  starving  to  death 
in  Europe,  China,  and  India;  yet  month  after 
month  we  have  been  shipping  abroad  only 


about  half  of  our  grain  commitment  ?.  and 
those  commitments  were  set  months  .»go  at 
figures  only  about  half  of  what  the  hungry 
people.^  said  they  needed.  Throughout  this 
famine-stricken  world  our  greedy  Joy  lide  of 
unrationcd  belly  stuffing  Is  puzzling  every- 
one. Our  garbage  cans  are  filled  to  over- 
flowing while  elsewhere  little  children  grow 
thin  and  whimper  and  die.  What  Wendell 
Willkie  called  cur  reservoir  of  good  'vill  Is 
rapidly  becoming  so  dry  that  It  beg  rs  to 
look  like  a  volcano  crater  that  coulc  soon 
spew  forth  brimstone  and  ashes. 

A  report  from  London  by  Michael  Straight 
In  the  New  Republic  of  May  27,  1946.  ((uotes 
a  leader  of  the  British  Government: 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  million  tc  ns  cf 
American  grain  are  being  turned  Into  2 )  03C,- 
OCO  tons-  of  meat  in  America,  at  a  time  when 
only  grain  can  save  lives.  If  every  he  a  and 
hog  and  cow  In  America  were  fed  the  same 
amount  of  grain  now  that  they  were  fed 
before  the  war,  IS.COO.OCO  tons  cf  grain  *ou!d 
b3  freed  for  export.  It  could  prevent  ths 
famine.  If  famine  comes,  the  world  wll  hold 
ycu  responsible." 

By  such  modest  self-sacrifice  as  rest  ming 
temporarily  our  1939  standard  cf  living  (even 
then  the  highest  in  the  world  excert  for 
New  Zealand)  we  could  keep  alive  twenty 
or  thirty  cr  forty  million  people,  mostly  chil- 
dren and  old  folks,  who  otherwise  must 
surely  die.  If  they  do  die,  world  opinicn 
will  hold  us  morally  responsible  for  these 
premeditated  murders  Just  as  surely  cs  if  we 
had — each  of  us  personally — pulled  the  trig- 
gers of  machine  guns  or  pushed  the  buttons 
operating  poison-gas  chambers. 

A  letter  from  Charles  L.  Ames  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  23,  1946,  reported 
that  In  India  'there  are  120.COO.00D  f 3cple 
facing  death  by  starvation.  •  •  •  At 
least  15,000.000  "will  die.  •  •  •  Should 
health  control  measures  •  •  •  crc^k 
down,  the  death  toll  may  easily  rise  to  25,- 
000,000.  Completely  to  prevent  this  di.' aster 
would  require  4,O00,0C0  tons  of  grain  •  •  • 
India  must  lock  for  supplies  principally  to 
the  United  States." 

The  efficient  Germans,  with  all  their  hor- 
rible machinery  for  mechanized  murder,  re- 
quired 6  years  of  war  to  kill  about  20.Ct  D.OOO 
people.  It  appears  that  our  American  plan 
(or.  rather,  reftisal  to  plan)  will  prcDably 
result  in  killing  thirty  or  forty  million  people 
In  6  months  of  peace — arid  by  much  simpler, 
cleaner,  and  plcasanter  techniques  than 
those  used  by  the  nasty  Nazis — merely  by  en- 
joying extra  cakes  and  pies,  extra  chickens 
and  steaks,  extra  pats  of  butter,  extra  dou- 
ble-scoop chocolate  sundaes. 

What  is  needed?  Obviously  bold,  .swift, 
vigorous  action  by  our  Government  to  ration 
strictly  our  extravagantly  wasteful  consump- 
tion of  grains,  meats,  butter,  eggs,  ice  c.eam. 
etc  ,  and  to  ship  abroad  swiftly  whatever  is 
needed  to  keep  alive  the  milllcns  of  innocents 
We  are  now  planning  to  kill. 

But.  more  Important  even  than  govern- 
mental action,  we  must — each  of  us  individ- 
ually— commit  ourselves  morally  to  so  act 
that  we  save  the  lives  of  our  fellow  men.  not 
slaughter  them  with  our  meat-hungry  teeth. 

Personally,  for  the  duration  of  this  famine. 
I  have  made  a  contract  with  my  conscience 
that  I  shall  eat  no  meat  whatever,  no  cakes  cr 
pl2s  whatever,  as  little  bread  as  possible,  no 
butter  whatever,  and  no  ice  cream  whatso- 
ever. Perhaps  others  would  wish  to  maka 
some  similar  contract  with  themselves. 
Thanks  to  our  abundant  supplies  of  vegeta- 
bles, fish,  butter  substitutes,  cheese,  eggs, 
fruits.  Jams,  and  Jellies,  such  sacrifice  will 
require  of  us  remarkably  little  suffering. 

If  we  as  a  people  refuse  to  moderate  our 
berry -stuffing  spree  and  thus  condemn  to 
death  French  babies,  Polish  grandmcthsrs. 
Chinese  coolies,  Greek  school  teachers.  Hindti 
school  children.  Italian  housewives,  Yugo- 
slav workmen  literally  by  the  millions,  what 
then  should  we  call  our  American  plan  fcr 
mass  murder  by  pie  a-la-mode?    The  gcod- 
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neighbor  policy?  The  brave  new  world? 
The  American  way  of  life?  How  to  win 
friends  and  Influence  people?  Or  just,  the 
new  cannibalism? 

An  Intriguing  statistical  ratio  merits  note. 
There  are  about  140,000.000  of  us  in  35.- 
COo.OOO  American  families.  Estimates  al- 
ready given  indicate  that.  If  we  stick  faith- 
fully to  our  present  plan  of  conduct,  we  can 
succeed  in  killing  perhaps  35,000.000  people 
overseas,  thus  providing  one  dead  foreigner 
to  the  credit  of  each  American  family  dinner 
table.  Each  individual  among  us  can  sim- 
ilarly count.  In  final  effect,  on  eating  one- 
quarter  of  some  remote  but  real  human  being. 

Wasn't  there  a  Preacher  once  who  said: 
"Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  for  thou 
Shalt  find  it  after  many  days"?  Wasn't  there 
a  Teacher  once  who  asked:  "What  man  is 
there  of  you,  whom,  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will 
he  give  him  a  stone?"  I  wonder  whatever 
happened  to  that  idea— and  to  Him.  Didn't 
He  die,  while  quite  respectable  persons 
washed  their  hands  and  sat  down  to  a  good 
dinner? 

On  what  are  you  dining  tonight— or  on 
whom? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Atwood  H.  Townsend, 
Assistant   Professor   of    Engineering 
English,  New  York  University. 


Capitol  Stuff 

EXTENSION  OF  REIvIARKS 
of 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

of   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 
Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord .  I  include  the  following  article  by  John 
O'Donnell,  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald: 

CAPITOL    STUFF 

(By  John  O'Donnell) 
It  is  still  the  law  of  the  land,  our  Dapart- 
ment  of  Justice  tells  us.  that  any  indiviciual 
or  groups  cf  persons  conspiring  together  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  our  republic 
shall  promptly  be  tossed  in  the  nearest  Fed- 
eral hoosegow. 

Which  is  sound  common  sense,  and  we  ap- 
prove of  it.  Also,  if  said  traitors  against  this 
Government  of  ours  try  to  blow  the  whistle 
in  wartime,  it's  not  the  hoosegow— it's  the 
gallows  or  the  brick  wall  In  front  of  a  firing 
squad. 

Well,  we're  still  at  war,  and  we  most  thor- 
oughly approve  this  tough  measure  for  the 
boys  who  are  now  whoop.ng  it  up  for  the 
slick  insertion  into  our  way  of  life  of  ideas 
that  were  bred  in  their  bones  somewhere  In 
eastern  Europe  or  Asiatic  Rtissia. 

Also,  still  on  the  law  books  of  the  Nation, 
and  stUl  effective  today,  is  the  cold,  definite 
Department  of  Justice  ruling  that  membsr- 
ship  in  the  Communist  Party  in  this  country 
Is— by  Itself,  no  further  evidence  needed- 
criminal  proof  that  such  a  person  was  work- 
ing for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  cf 
the  United  States. 

This  ruling  was  handed  down  by  F  D.  R.'s 
Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle  (now  sitting 
as  Justice  at  the  Nuremberg  trials).  It  was 
braced  by  F.  D.  R.'s  1944  campaign  repudia- 
tion of  American  Commies  and  their  "pinko" 
followers — a  declaration  played  down  in  New 
York  but  given  a  New  Deal  radio  whirl  and 
newsreel  twist  west  of  the  AUeghanies. 

And  the  snapper  on  all  this,  of  course,  is 
that  those  who  in  wartime  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  those  who  today  want  to  overturn  the 


Government  of  the  United  States  are  just  as 
guUty  as  the  foreigner  who  comes  in  with  & 
bomb,  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Government, 
or  a  scheme  to  steal  the  secrets  of  an  atom 
bomb — which  has  happened. 

A  swell  job  Is  being  done  right  now  by  our 
own  security  authorities  In  prying  apart  the 
soft-headed  native-born  American  suckers 
and  the  slick  foreigners  of  outright  Commy 
or  eastern  European  Marxism  who  have  left 
their  slimy  trail  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
New  Deal. 

That  story  Is  bound  to  crack  before  the  No- 
vembei  elections  and  to  split  wide  open  furi- 
ously before  the  Presidential  elections  2  years 
hence.  Most  of  the  Information  will  come 
from  the  honest  American  liberals  and 
Socialists  who  have  been  suckered  into  the 
Moscow-supported  fifth  columns  of  fellow 
travelers. 

As  usual,  the  politicians  coming  up  for 
election  are  smartest  and  most  alert  on  the 
drift.  They  should  be.  After  all.  their  lives 
depend  on  wetting  the  finger  and  knowing 
exactly  when  they  hold  it  up  which  way  the 
wind  Is  blowing,  and  how  hard. 

Hence,  the  swift  reaction  to  the  announce- 
ment here  of  Sidney  Hillman's  new  plan  t3 
bring  together  the  various  pinkish,  Moscow- 
flavored  groups  under  his  control. 

As  the  political  drift  now  goes,  the  Russia- 
lovers  can  give  only  the  kiss  of  death  to  an 
ambitious  office-seeker  cutside  of  his  own 
rigidly  restricted  ballwlck.  That  goes  fcr 
many  others. 

Hence,  watch  the  cool  brush-off  that  Boss 
Murray  of  the  CIO  will  give  the  backers  cf 
Joe  Stalin.  Watch  for  a  rebroadcast  of  John 
L.  Lewis'  1910  terrific  denunciation  of  the 
New  Deal's  road  to  war — one  of  the  greatest 
campaign  orations  of  this  generation. 

Watch  also  for  the  crack-up  before  next 
November's  election  of  the  slick  and  hypo- 
critical groups  which  Hillman  has  gathered 
together— ostensibly  as  completely  separate 
and  Independent  organizations,  but  actually 
as  identical  as  the  robot  marchers  In  an 
American  Communist  parade  who  run 
around  the  corner,  catch  up  with  the  rear 
und  pass  in  review  8  and  10  times. 

Now  just  to  show  the  tweedledum- 
tweedledee  relationship  of  the  CIO-PAC  eet- 
up  under  Brother  Hillman  and  the  National 
Citizens  Political  Action  Committee,  we  now 
present  the  names  of  the  big  shots  who  are 
running  these  supposedly  separate  outfits. 
Hers  they  are: 

CIO  Political  Action  Committee:  Sidney 
Hillman,  Van  A.  Bittner.  R.  J.  Thomas.  James 
B.  Carey,  Joseph  Curran,  John  Green,  Leo 
Kryzycki.  Philip  Murray,  EmU  Rieve,  Reld 
Rcbinson.  Willard  Townsend. 

National  Citis^ens  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee: Sidney  Hillman.  Van  A.  Bittner,  R.  J. 
Thomas.  James  B.  Carey.  Joseph  Curran.  John 
Green.  Leo  Krvzyckl,  Philip  Murray.  EmU 
Rieve.  Reid  Robinson.  Willard  Townsend. 

Now,  forgetting  Sidney  Hillman's  CIO-PAC 
for  a  moment,  let  us  turn  to  the  persons, 
male  and  female,  who  are  either  big  shots  or 
fat-cat  suckers  in  both  Hillman's  National 
Cltiz-ns  Political  Act;on  Committee  and  the 
new-born  Independent  Citizens  Committee 
of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions. 

The  Independent  Citizens  Committee  of 
the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions  got  off  to 
a  pinko.  Moscow-propelled  whopp-dee-do 
start,  with  the  sucker  list  kicking  In  heavy 
dough— heavy  enough,  at  least,  to  pirt 
l"".  D.  R.'s  eldest  son,  James  the  First,  on  the 
pay  roll  at  a  reoorted  $40,000  smackers  a 
year  and  Honest  Harold  Ickes  at  $25,000. 

Now.  here's  the  strangely  similar  list  of 
those  who  dominate  the  two  outfits: 

National  Citizens  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee: Louis  Adamlc,  William  Rose  Benet. 
Marc  Connelly,  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke, 
Frank  Klngdon,  Canada  Lee.  Max  Lerner, 
Martin  Popper,  Nelson  Poynter,  Paul  Robe- 
son. Edward  G.  Robinson,  Orson  Welles,  J. 
RajTnond  Walsh. 


Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the 
Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions:  Louis 
Adamlc,  William  Rose  Benet.  Marc  Connelly, 
Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke.  Frank  Klngdon, 
Canada  Lee.  Max  Lerner.  Martin  Popper.  Nel- 
son Poynter.  Paul  Robeson.  Edward  O.  Robin- 
son, Orson  Welles,  J.  Raymond  Walsh. 


Last  Will  and  Testament  of  a  United 
States  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  profoundly  moved  when  I  read  the 
bequest  of  Lt.  Ben  Toland.  age  24,  a 
United  States  marine  who  gave  his  life 
for  his  country  at  Iwo  Jima.  I  quote  from 
an  item  relating  to  Lt.  Ben  Toland's  be- 
quest which  appeared  in  the  May  194S 
letter  published  by  Harding  College, 
Searcy.  Ark. : 

HEAK  YE 

One  of  the  5.CC0  United  States  marines  who 
died  on  Iwo  Jima  vas  Ben  Toland.  24.  cf 
Concord,  N.  H..  a  Yale  junior  and  an  honor 
student.  When  another  officer  was  wounded 
In  battle.  Lieutenant  Toland  volunUrlly  took 
command  of  his  platoon,  stormed  the  ridge 
and  gained  the  objective  before  he  himself 
was  killed.  Toland's  estate,  less  than  $4,000, 
was  divided  by  his  will  as  follows: 

Percent 

Benevolence ^ 

His  church «■     ^ 

His    college *^ 

His  prep   school *0 

The  A.  F.  of  L \» 

The    CIO... Vi 

The    NAM *° 

The  U.  S.  Congress *" 

The  will  was  not  ;.  document  of  profound 
legal  verbiage;  Just  a  hand-written  note  from 
a  mUitary  man  going  Into  battle. 

Not  even  a  cynical  critic  of  the  liberty  Ben 
Toland  understood  and  appreciated  could 
detect  a  tone  of  bitterness  In  his  harmonious 
bequests.  He  met  death  on  February  21  and 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  will  was 
written  at  Christmas,  far  beyond  the  horizon 
of  merriment  but  in  a  spirit  of  good  will 
toward  men.  In  that  holiday  gift  list  rings  a 
clear  note  of  victory  and  hope. 

As  if  It  were  his  life's  last  tithe.  5  per- 
cent went  to  church  and  5  to  a  Christmas 
charity  "the  100  neediest  eases."  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Times.  Toland  knew  the 
worth  of  learning  and  paid  a  tribute  to  two 
schools  that  were  peculiarly  his  own.  Tale 
University  and  St.  Paul's  of  Concord.  The 
wills  other  four  beneficiaries  sotmd  a  chord 
of  pure  patriotism. 

Not  every  serviceman  who  paid  his  life  lor 
victory  in  World  War  II  possessed  this  young 
man's  graso  of  public  affairs,  but  they  all 
wanted  the*  same  thing.  They  wanted  to  see 
America  the  land  of  opportunity  once  more. 
The  lieutenant's  will  expressed  all  this  hope 
and  more,  for  Toland  knew  how  to  save 
America's  freedom:  Through  peace  between 
labor  and  management. 

This  sober  young  man  laid  60  percent  of  his 
earthly  holdings  on  the  altar  of  Industrial 
peace.  His  mother  yet  lived.  No  doubt  he 
had  personal  friends  who  needed  funds. 
Just  the  same,  his  largest  single  hope  beyond 
his  own  life  span  was  to  retain  the  American 
system  of  free  faith,  free  epeech.  free  enter- 
prise popular  ballot,  unrestricted  oppar- 
tunlty,  and  equality  under  the  law. 
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With  20  percent  he  asked  Congress  to  heed 
the  plea  of  many  martyrs  for  laws  In  the  In- 
terest of  all,  net  Just  for  pressiire  groups. 
Another  20  percent  called  aloud  to  the  Na- 
tional Asscciation  of  Manufacturers,  a  grcup 
of  small  employers  such  as  fill  more  than 
two-thirds  of  America  s  pay  envelopes.  An- 
other fifth  brgged  a  hearing  by  labor  groups. 
destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  Amer- 
ica's future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  read  the  bequests  of 
Lt.  Ben  Toland  is  to  realize  that  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  which  has  made  this  Nation 
great  and  strong,  still  lives  in  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  the  youths  of  this  generation 
of  Americans,  and  let  us  hope  the  same 
spirit  will  find  cxpre.s.sion  in  the  youth 
of  countle.^s  fienerations  yet  to  come. 


Letter  from  Soldiers  Senrins  in  the  Occu- 
pation Forces  in  Japan 

EXTENSION  OF  REJJARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1946 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  following 
splendid  letter,  sent  me  by  some  40  or  50 
men  who  are  now  serving  in  the  occupa- 
tion forces  in  Japan. 

I  wish  to  commend  this  letter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
believing  as  I  do  that  it  expresses  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  men.  not 
only  those  who  are  still  in  service  over- 
seas, but  also  those  who  have  previously 
served,  and  who  feel  that  this  Congress  is 
negligent  and  short-sighted  in  not  pro- 
viding adequate  draft  laws, 

Hon.  John  E.  Ltlx. 

Waaliington,  D.  C. 

Deai  M>.  Ltle:  If  the  sacrificing  cf  a  mil- 
lion lives  and  the  expenditure  of  $300,000,- 
000.000  was  worth  while  to  prosecute  the  war, 
certainly  the  maintenance  cf  a  sizable  Army 
to  safeguard  the  principles  for  which  we 
fought  is  reasonable.  Under  the  present 
draft  law.  that  is  not  being  done.  In  fact,  no 
more  inadequate  or  misleading  bill  could 
have  been  passed  by  the  Congress.  The  bill 
provided  for  the  drafting  of  men — men  that 
are  already  in  the  service. 

In  view  of  this  tact  these  are  our  sugges- 
tions for  enclosure  in  a  bill  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  stop  gap  law.  They  will 
meet  the  Army's  needs  and  still  be  fair  to 
the  men  Involved: 

1.  The  Inclusiou  of  teen-agers  Lu  the  draft 
law. 

2.  The  limiting  of  the  period  each  man  will 
bave  to  serve  to  18  months. 

3.  An  increase  In  pay  for  men  in  the  lower 
ranks.  The  highest  Increase  to  the  lowest 
rank. 

When  we  were  18  years  old  we  were  drafted 
to  serve  in  the  front  lines  of  the  war.  We 
were  old  enough  to  fight,  and  iX  necessary,  to 
die  for  our  country.  Why  then  Is  a  teen-ager 
too  young  to  serve  in  the  nonhazardous  army 
of  occupation?  If  this  group  of  men  is  to  be 
exempted  from  the  draft,  then  all  men  lu 
that  age  bracket  who  are  now  in  the  service 
should  be  released  immediately. 

Most  men  have  completed  2  years  of  col- 
lege or  have  already  established  themselves 
for  their  future  life  by  the  time  they  become 
eligible  under  the  present  law.    How  much 


wiser  and  mere  sensible  it  is  to  induct  a  man 
when  he  is  18,  who  has  just  finished  high 
school  and  has  not  as  yet  entered  college 
or  decided  definitely  what  he  plans  to  do  iu 
the  future,  than  it  Is  to  interrupt  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  college  et'ucation,  or  Just 
as  he  is  starting  in  life. 

Now  that  the  war  has  terminated  there  is 
no  need  to  keep  a  man  in  the  armed  forces 
for  any  lengthy  period.  Eighteen  months  is 
long  enough  for  any  individual  to  spend  away 
from  his  home,  his  studies,  and  his  busi- 
ness. All  men  who  now  have  18  months  of 
service  should  be  released  at  once  and  there- 
after as  a  soldier  attains  his  eighteenth 
month  of  duty  he  would  be  ciiscliarged. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  cf  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  also  one  of  ths  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  recnlistments,  has  been  the  low 
pay  rate  for  enlisted  men.  We  propose  an 
Increase  substantial  enough  to  help  the  en- 
listed men,  particularly  those  iu  the  lowest 
ranks. 

The  victory  not  so  long  ago  won  was  costly 
and  destructive.  It  is  our  tuty  to  make  this 
victory  wcrih  the  cost.  That  Will  only  fce 
achieved  if  the  Congress  passes  a  1-ycar  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  law  encompassing  the 
preceding  enclosures.  This  is  a  duty  you  of 
the  Congress  owe  to  those  who  gave  their 
lives  and  to  those  of  us  who  are  bearing  the 
burden  of  the  cccypation.  We  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  duty  to  be  faced  squarely  and 
an  end  brought  to  the  absurd  diilydallying 
that  has  thus  far  been  your  answer. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  an  answer  to 
this  wiU  not  only  be  appreciated  but  is  ex- 
pected. 


Redressing  a  Wrong 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

op   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  would  like  to  insert  a  most  appropriate 
editorial  published  in  the  Evening  Star  on 
a  legislative  mistake  that  has  done  "a  re- 
grettable injustice  to  a  small  groqp  of 
faithful  former  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  editorial  is  as  fellows: 

REORrSSING   A   WEONG 

In  submitting  to  the  House  a  report  unani- 
mously approving  Inclusion  of  a  retroactive 
clause  iu  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
January  24,  1942.  the  House  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  brought  cheer  to  a  dwindling 
grcup  of  retired  Government  employees  who 
long  have  been  penalized  unjustly  for  having 
retired  prior  to  enactment  of  the  1942  law, 
which  liberalized  annuities.  Congress'  fail- 
ure to  make  the  annuity  changes  retroactive 
left  apprcximately  7,673  retired  employees 
deprived  of  the  Increased  benefits,  although 
it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
the  past  to  make  such  beneflis  retroactive. 
Some  of  thDse  annuitants  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  reemployment  on  the  Fed- 
eral pay  roll  during  the  war  and  thereby  au- 
tomatically became  eligible  for  the  higher 
retirement  benefits.  Many  were  unable  to 
serve  during  the  emergency  because  of  dis- 
abilities and  thus  were  foreclosed  from  any 
Improvement  of  status. 

During  the  nearly  4' 2  years  since  the  1942 
legislative  oversight,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
original  7,673  annuitants  affected  by  the  er- 
ror have  died.  The  list  has  been  further 
reduced  by  reemployment,  as  already  men- 
tioned, and  when  It  is  considered  that  all  of 
the  annuitants  concerned  are  more  thaa  4 


years  older,  the  total  cost  to  the  Government 
today  of  rectifying  the  situation  Is  estimated 
at  a  little  more  than  $8,OCO,000.  or  about  half 
what  it  would  have  cost  in  January,  1942. 
This  is  a  relatively  small  amount  cf  pay  in 
atonement  for  a  legislative  mistake  that  has 
done  a  regrettable  injustice  to  a  small  group 
of  faithful  former  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  House  can  write  a  happy  ending 
to  the  sad  episode  by  passing  promptly  the 
pending  rfmedial  bill,  which  already  hcs  won 
the  approval  cf  the  Senate. 


B'nai  B'rith  Honors  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V/.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  31,  1546 

Mi-.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  1  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  guest 
of  B'nai  B'rith,  America's  oldest  and 
largest  national  Jewish  service  organiza- 
tion, at  the  luncheon  given  by  its  newly 
organized  National  Veterans'  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  National  Postwar 
Service- Americanism  Commission  in- 
honor  of  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  here  in  Washington, 

It  was  a  brilliant  affair  attended  by 
high  mihtary  and  Government  leaders  of 
our  country,  who  joined  B'nai  Brith  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  Americas  great- 
est soldiers  of  all  time,  now  serving  his 
Nation  in  the  respon.sible  position  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  time 
of  peace. 

It  was  most  heartening  to  hear  the 
splendid  tributes  paid  to  General  Brad- 
ley by  Henry  Monsky  of  Omaha,  Presi- 
dent of  B'nai  B'rith.  who  presided  at  the 
gathering:  Lt.  Col.  Elliott  A.  Niles,  of 
Boston,  chairman  of  the  National  Vet- 
erans' Advisory  Committee  and  a  resi- 
dent of  my  State  of  Mai^sachusetts,  who 
opened  the  luncheon  meeting  and  de- 
livered the  address  of  welcome;  Sidney 
G.  Kusworm  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  national 
treasurer  of  B'nai  B'rith  and  chairman 
of  its  Americanism  Commission;  Vice 
Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld.  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  in  charge  of  Per- 
.<:onnel:  and  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  F.  Witsell, 
The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  who 
introduced  General  Bradley. 

During  the  program  President  Monsky 
presented  to  General  Bradley  a  pledge  cf 
support,  attractively  engraved  and 
mounted,  in  behalf  of'the  265,000  men 
and  women  cf  the  1,200  lodges  and  chap- 
ters of  B'nai  B'rith  throughout  the 
country. 

Invocation  was  offered  by  R??,r  Ac!m. 
William  N.  Thomas.  Chief  of  Chaplains 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  benedic- 
tion by  Maj.  Gen.  Luther  O.  Miller,  Chief 
of  Chaplains  of  the  United  States  Army. 
A  most  impressive  ceremony  was  directed 
by  Commander  Joshua  L.  Goldbere, 
Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Navy  in 
the  New  York  area,  who  conducted  an 
unusual  memorial  service  for  the  B'nai 
B'rith  members  who  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  during  World  War  U.  A  table 
with  vacant  chairs  was  in  the  center  of 
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the  room,  completely  set  for  service,  with 
the  American  flag  and  a  menorah  with 
seven  lighted  candles  on  the  table.  The 
dining  hall  was  darkened.  A  bugler 
sounded  taps  at  the  conclusion  of  Com- 
mander Goldberg's  reading  of  Psalm  23 
and  the  chanting  of  the  traditional 
mourner's  prayer  in  Hebrew. 

B'nai  B'rith.  only  recently  awarded  ci- 
tations from  the  War  and  Na\T  Depart- 
ments for  its  outstanding  war-service 
record,  has  already  organized  an  exten- 
sive postwar-service  program  for  the  dis- 
abled veterans  in  hospitals,  for  the  men 
still  in  service,  and  for  those  returning 
home. 

B'NAI  BarrH  Honors  General  Bradlet 
Colonel  Nu.Es.  Today  is  a  great  day  in  the 
history  of  the  B'nai  B'rith.  This  luncheon 
brings  to  a  close  a  3-day  joint  conference  be- 
tween the  Postwar  Service-Americanism 
Commission  and  the  newly  created  National 
Veterans'  Advisory  Committee. 

This  morning  we  were  privileged  to  present 
to  President  Truman  at  the  White  House  our 
program  in  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  II. 

Now  B'nai  B'rith  is  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  this  distinguished  audience  which  has 
come  here  to  join  with  us  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  history's  greatest  Americans,  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley. 

B'nai  B'rith  is  proud  of  this  history  and  of 
its  record  of  103  years  of  service  to  humanity, 
which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

B'nai  B'rith  has  never  failed  to  answer  the 
roll  call  in  behalf  of  service  to  humanity.  In 
fact,  many  times  it  has  been  first  on  the  firing 
line  in  behalf  of  these  worthy  causes.  Our 
organization  is  proud  of  Its  record,  and  it  is 
proud  of  it5  leadership.  No  one  who  has  ever 
come  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  our 
President,  as  I  have  been  privileged  to  do,  can 
keep  from  answering  his  roll  call  In  behalf 
of  those  causes  of  which  he  has  been  such 
a  vital  part  during  his  lifetime.  As  a  soldier 
in  the  ranks  of  B'nai  B'rith,  I  am  proud  to 
present  to  you  the  chairman  cf  this  meeting, 
the  president  of  B'nai  B'rith,  Mr.  Henry 
Monsky,  of  Omaha.  Nebr. 

President  Monskt.  General  Bradley,  distin- 
guished gU3sts.  ladles,  and  gentlemen:  This 
Is  a  very  significant  occasion.  It  is  significant 
because  it  is  symbolic  of  an  age-long  tradi- 
tion that  the  United  States  of  America  and 
its  people  remain  interested  permanently  in 
the  veterans  who  returned  from  wars  that  are 
fought  at  great  sacrifice  to  them  so  that  our 
liberties  and  our  principles  of  democracy  shall 
be  preserved  and  endure. 

General  Bradley,  B'nai  B'rith,  as  was  indl- 
-cated  a  moment  ago  by  Col.  Elliott  Niles. 
who  is  chairman  of  our  B'nai  B'rith  national 
veterans'  advisory  committee,  was  organized 
In  1843  In  New  York  City— organized  as  a 
fraternal  organization.  'It  has  long  ceased  to 
be  just  a  fraternal  organization.  We  claim 
for  it  that  it  Is  the  largest  and  oldest  Jewish 
service  organization,  and  we  note  with  grati- 
fication that  during  the  war  the  B'nai  B'rith, 
through  its  war  service  committee  and  Amer- 
icanism commission  achieved  a  record  which 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  gracious  and 
kind  enough  to  recognize  and  irsue  citations. 
B'nai  B'rith  has  more  than  1.200  units  In 
America.  In  every  State  of  the  Union  men's 
and  women's  auxiliaries  will,  as  a  result  of 
the  meetings  qf  the  last  3  days,  set  up  com- 
mittees In  their  respective  communities  that 
will  be  subject  to  your  call  and  command, 
and  will  endeavor  to  respond  to  every  demand 
that  may  come  up  for  service  to  the  return- 
ing veteran.  Your  graciousness  in  coming 
here  to  be  with  us  today.  General  Bradley, 
win  serve  as  a  spark  of  Inspiration  to  that 
committee,  and  to  the  postwar  service  and 
Americanism  committees  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
They  will  go  back  home  with  a  solemn  deter- 
mination and  resolution  that  as  glorious  as 


was  the  record  that  we  made  during  the  war, 
we  shaU  excel  that  record  In  every  way  pos- 
sible to  do  service  In  every  particular  that 
we  can  for  the  returning  veteran. 

You  are  already  familiar.  I  presume,  with 
what  has  been  done  by  B'nai  B'rith  lodges 
and  auxiliaries  for  the  returning  veterans  In 
the  hospitals;  with  collapsible  wheelchairs, 
the  bookmobiles,  the  projected  film  books, 
and  all  of  the  other  many  things.  General 
Bradley,  this  is  not  a  service  of  which  we 
boast:  we  are  grateful  to  you.  and  we  are 
grateful  to  the  Army  for  having  accorded  us 
the  opportunities  to  utilize  our  great  service 
machinery  and  all  of  Its  facilities  and  all  of 
this  voluntary  manpower  and  womanpower 
to  render  service.  We  ask  only  that  you 
make  demands  upon  las  so  that  these  facili- 
ties can  be  used  with  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency. 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  In- 
troduce the  gentlemen  who  are  at  the  speak- 
ers' table.     The  Honorable  Peyton  Ford,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Attorney  General:   the 
Honorable  Wilson  Wyatt,  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency:  Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T. 
Kirk.  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army;  Maj.  Gen. 
Wilton  B.  Persons,  Director.  Legislative  and 
Liaison    Division    of    the    War    Department: 
Hon.  John  M.  McCormack,  majority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;    Mr.  Maurice 
Bisgyer,    national    secretary    of    the    B'nai 
B'rith;  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts:   Maj.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley;   Mr. 
A.  B.  Kapplin,  national  director  of  postwar 
service  and  Americanism  and  also  of  the  Na- 
tional   Veterans'    Advisory    Committee;    Col. 
Eustace  M.  Peixotto.  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. United  States  Army;  Col.  A.  Robert  Gins- 
burgh.  executive  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
War;  Col.  Julius  Klein,  one  of  our  own  Bnal 
B'rith   members   who   distinguished   himself 
during  this  war.  now  a  personal  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  War;   Mr.  Jacob  Billikopf. 
chairman  of  a  special  clemency  board  of  the 
War  Department:  and  last,  but  not  least  in 
importance,  one  of  your  fellow  townsmen  in 
Wa.=hlngton.   Mr.   Joseph   A.   Wilner.   distin- 
guished father  of  four  sons  who  served  in  the 
United  States  Army,  two  of  whom  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  their  country's  call. 

I  want  to  express  a  word  of  welcome  and 
greeting  to  some  cf  our  guests  here  today 
who.  I  am  very  happy,  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  with  us  and  to  watch  this  ceremony. 
They  are  from  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  and  I 
wish  them  every  success  and  good  luck. 

It  is  my  privilege  now  to  present  to  you  for 
a  few  brief  remarks,  the  chairman  of  the 
Americanism  commission  of  the  B'nai  B  rith, 
and  the  national  treasurer  of  B'nai  B'rith.  Mr. 
Sidney  G.  Kusworm,  of  Dayton.  Ohio.  Mr. 
Kusworm. 

REMARKS   or   SIDNEY   G.   KUSWORM 

General  Bradley,  President  Monsky,  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  being  asked  to  say  a 
few  words.  I  appreciate  it  because  at  a  meet- 
ing of  this  kind  with  representatives  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Senate,  other  branches  of 
the  Government,  men  of  all  religious  faiths. 
It  speaks  much  for  the  continued  success  and 
growth  of  our  country,  because  It  is  an  ex- 
emplification of  breathing  the  breath  of 
America,  and  that  Is  what  the  135.000,000 
people  have  to  do.  breathe  the  breath  of 
America,  In  order  that  we  may  win  the  peace 
that  was  so  bitterly  contested  during  the  last 
war. 

And,  so.  we  meet  today  as  Americans  In  a 
great  melting  pot,  and  so  we  meet  today 
breathing  the  breath  of  America.  May  we 
continue  to  breathe  that  breath. 

President  Monskt.  Thank  you.  Brother 
Kusworm,  for  that  brief  but  Inspiring  state- 
ment. Massachusetts  may  well  be  proud  of 
Its  citizens  who  have  given  service  to  the 
United  States  Navy.  Recently,  It  was  my 
privilege,  as  the  president  of  the  B'nai  B'rith, 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  a  great  citizen 


of  Massachusetts.  Admiral  Forrest  Sherman. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  a  citation 
for  the  war  service  work  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  B'nai  B'rith. 

Today,  it  Is  my  privilege  to  lntrod«ce  an- 
other citizen  of  the  great  SUte  of  Masca- 
chusetts.  Vice  Adm.  Louis  E.  Denfeld.  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  charge 
of  personnel.  He  was  commander  of  the 
battleship  division  which,  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1945.  participated  In  the 
Okinawa  landing.  He  was  part  of  the  Usk 
force  which  struck  at  the  Jap  home  Islands, 
and  participated  In  tlie  bombardment  of 
Hokkaido  and  Honshu,  and  he  was  awarded 
the  gold  star  In  lieu  of  the  third  Legion  of 
Merit.  It  is  my  great  privilege  to  present  to 
you  Vice  Adm.  Louis  E.  Denfeld.  Admiral 
Denfeld. 

ADDRESS  OF  VICE  AOM.  LOUIS  E.  DENrCLD 

General  Bradley,  President  Monsky,  while  It 
Is  always  a  pleasure  to  speak  on  l>ehalf  of 
naval  personnel,  it  is  a  particular  privilege 
to  be  invited  to  this  distinguished  gathering, 
devoted  as  It  Is,  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion's veterans.  The  Navy  Department  Is 
proud  of  the  manner  In  which  It  cared  for  the 
physical,  spiritual,  and  morale  needs  of  Its 
personnel  during  the  war.  ThlB  Is  t)ecauEe 
It  recognized  the  paramount  Importance  of 
such  needs,  and  the  high  moral  considera- 
tions— as  well  as  practical  considerations — 
which  made  it  imperative  that  these  needs 
be  met. 

The  Navy  recognized  Its  responsibility  to 
the  millions  of  civilians  who  were  Joining  Ita 
ranks,  risking  their  lives,  certainly  under- 
going hardships,  to  fight  a  war  wliich  was  not 
of  their  making.  While  the  Navy  takes  great 
pride  In  Its  ships,  and  Its  aircraft,  the  Navy 
trkes  even  greater  pride  In  Its  men:  for  the 
Navy  knows  that  men  are  what  make  It  the 
living,  effective  fighting  machine  that  it  la 
in  wartii|ie.  And  the  Navy's  record  speaks 
for  itself  on  the  caliber  and  quality  of  Its 
personnel.  These  men  deserved  everything 
the  Navy  could  give  them,  every  considera- 
tion and  every  tangible  good  thing  that  could 
be  provided  The  debt  the  Nation  owes  these 
men  continues  not  only  through  their  life- 
time, but  forever  in  the  memories  of  men  and 
peoples  that  love  freedom  and  human  d  g- 
nlty. 

The  Navy  Department  recognizes  Its  con- 
tinuing responsibility  In  this  matter.  It  has 
pledged  Itself  before,  and  I  pledge  It  now  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  to  do  everything 
within  the  limits  of  the  power  and  resources 
cf  the  Kavy  to  continue  repayment  of  the 
Nation's  debt  to  these  men.  Naturally  this 
cannot  be  as  great  and  immediate  a  matter 
as  It  was  In  wartime,  when  the  Navy  had  its 
share  of  these  men  under  its  direct  command 
and  responsibility.  The  basic  responsibility 
shifts  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  to 
civilian  agencies  and  Individuals.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Navy  stands  ready  to  assist  In  every 
way  it  can.  and  retains  a  real  Interest  In  the 
Success  of  the  efforts  In  behalf  of  Its  former 
personnel — now  the  vet-rans.  For  this  rea- 
son, today's  meeting  is  a  heartening  thing  to 
the  Na\-y.  Here  Is  tangible  evidence  that  aid 
for  the  veteran  will  continue. 

The  Navy  knows  this  for  a  fact,  because  It 
knows  the  past  record  of  B'nai  B'rith  In  this 
field.  It  knows  the  past  record  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  and  It  knows  these  are  not  mere  words 
and  pious  hopes,  not  somebody's  good  idea 
that  will  be  allowed  to  die  after  th#  first 
enthusiasm  wears  off  and  the  hard  work 
begins. 

As  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  It  has  been 
my  personal  privilege  to  witness  the  war  serv- 
ice of  Bnal  B'rith.  I  was  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  back  In  the  spring  of  1942 
when  the  plan  to  "serve-a-shlp"  was  first 
broached  by  Colonel  Niles  In  BDSton  In  be- 
half of  the  U  8  S.  MassachvKtts.  and  I  saw 
the  Bnal  B'rith  record  of  unselfish  service 
develop  and  unfold  until  It  has  amassed  the 
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astounding  record  of  more  than  803  ships  so 
served.  These  sliipa  were  Eupplled  varioufly 
With  recreational,  athletic,  and  musical 
equipment — with  pianos,  portable  organs, 
With  libraries,  and  even  with  mecliantcal 
COW8.  B.rihday  gifts  cheered  men  Just  go.ng 
out  into  action  or  returning.  A  dc-en  b^pi- 
lal  chips  were  givcu  especially  wor.cierful 
service.  This  was  by  no  means  ail  Baal 
B'rilh  did  in  war  service,  but  w3i»t  this  one 
project  alone  ne?nt  to  the  Navy  can  harclly 
be  overstated. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  has  been  particularly  warm 
in  his  pia.&f.s.  as  Commander  in  Cl.lef  of 
tlij  Pac.ac  FiCct  at  the  tlrae,  he  eaw  at  first- 
hnnd  1  ow  this  war  service  of  Bnai  B'rith 
helped  combat  morale,  how  It  made  better 
flghtlag  ships,  how  it  thus  sped  th.-*  end  of 
tb2  war,  and  made  the  sailors'  lot  more  en- 
durable meanwhile.  The  citation  which  Ad- 
miral Forrest  Sherman  recently  prcssnied 
on  behalf  of  Secretary  Porrestal  for  the  Kavy 
Department  to  Bnal  Brlth's  president. 
Henry  Mcnsky.  is  but  a  tol:?n  cf  the  N-vy's 
appreciaticn  for  this  great  servic-?.  V.Mth 
this  record  to  remember,  it  Is  EfBrmrtlon 
encu^jh  fcr  me  that  E'nai  B'rltli  snys  it  in- 
tends now  to  serve  the  veteran  as  it  has 
■erred  the  mnn  in  uniform. 

Great  things  can  be ^.\pected  and  Bnal 
B'rith  can  in  turn  be  a3sv.red  that  Its  efforts 
will  be  OS  prer.t:7  appreciated  by  the  ir.en  as 
they  are  de-served.  The  Navy  applrucis  this 
meeting  and  the  project  which  prompts  It. 
The  Navy  p!cr'e:s  Genera!  Bradley  a^ain  that 
h!3  Veterans'  Atfmlnistrution  ran  count  fully 
vpon  our  help,  and  it  Is  most  happy  to  assure 
General  Brodlev.  as  an  interested  party  v.'hlch 
has  seen  B'nal  Brith  in  action  in  a  similar 
project,  that  he  is  going  to  get  all  of  the 
assistance  that  B'nri  Brith  promises. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  tell  Bnai  B'rith 
that  such  a  statement  is  nothing  mors  than 
the  simple  thr,nl'.3  the  Kavy  ovres  E'nai  B'rith 
Jcr  its  service  to  naval  personnel.  Tr. ank 
jrou. 

President  Monskt.  We  are  very  greteful  to 
you.  Admiral  Denfeld,  for  those  very  gracious 
remarks.  The  Navy  owes  the  B'liai  E'rith 
nothing.  The  B'nal  Brith  owes  the  Navy 
much,  beccuse  the  Navy  afforded  vs  the 
opportunity  to  be  of  service,  and  we  shall 
tahe  your  remarks  as  a  challenge  whicli  shall 
not  go  unmet. 

I  wcul'J  cherish  the  privilege  of  presenting 
our  guest  speaker  and  our  guest  cf  honor. 
But  that  privilege  belongs  to  another  who  is 
both  better  quniiflcd  and  is  more  entitled  to 
that  privilege;  and.  therefore.  I  am  to  present 
to  you  now  the  gentleman  who  will  In- 
troduce our  guest  of  honor,  MaJ.  Gen.  Ed- 
ward F.  Witfell.  who  has  had  an  extraordi- 
nary militcry  career,  with  14  years  cf  over- 
seas service,  5  years  of  which  were  spent  in 
Hawaii.  Following  World  War  I  he  epent 
4  years  In  Japan  where  he  mastered  the  J.-.pa- 
ncae  language.  Fcr  2  years  in  Japan  he  was 
mssistant  military  attach^,  detailed  to  the 
War  Department  General  Staff,  first  in  the 
Operations  and  Traininsr  Division,  and  later 
as  ofllcer  In  charge  of  Japanese  affairs  in  the 
Military  Intelligence  Division.  Recently  pro- 
moted to  major  general,  he  was-  nominated 
for  the  pcsition  of  the  Adjutant  General 
by  President  Truman  on  February  1,  1943.  and 
is  now  serving  In  that  capacity.  It  '.s  a  great 
privilege  to  me  to  present  to  you  MaJ.  Gen. 
Edward  F.  Witfeil.    General  Witsell. 

ATDCESS  CF  M.VJ.  GXN.  EDW.'UtD  F.  WTTSELL 

Mr.  Chairman.  General  Bradley,  honored 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  feel  very  hum- 
ble in  addressing  this  audience  after  tiie  very 
flattering  remarks  of  your  chairman.  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  who  has  already  earned  his  place 
In  history,  could  have  rested  on  his  laurels 
when  he  came  t>ack  from  his  trkimphs  in 
Europe.  However,  like  the  good  soldier  that 
be  is,  when  the  President  asked  him  to  assume 
the  duties  of  running  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, he  bowed  to  the  President  s  wishes, 
and  he  became  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 


erans' AdminL<-.tratlcn,  one  of  the  greatest 
Jobs  that  has  ever  been  given  to  any  man  in 
recent  history. 

It  is  because  General  Braelley's  life  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  so  many  Americans 
that  we  are  gathered  here  tcday  to  do  him 
honor.  I  have  ki.ov.u  G^'neral  Brudley  for 
many  years,  and  I  am  privileged  to  count 
him  as  a  Iriend.  In  the  days  beiore  Vvcrld 
War  II,  as  a  junior  oiQcer,  General  Bradley 
contiibuird  in  no  small  way  to  the  fchsping 
of  the  military  plans  and  policies  of  the  Army 
which  later  on  mrdc  pcsolb'e  the  expansion 
of  oiir  small  peacetime  Army  into  the  gigan- 
tic force  v.hich  it  v.zs  during  th?  V/cr!d 
W^ar;  a  goodly  part  of  which  he  so  briHiautiy 
led  to  vicipry  on  the  tartleflelds  of  Europe, 

It  U  u-.noc€£s;^ry  that  I  recite  to  ycu  the 
magnificent  acopmnlishm^nts  of  General 
Braalcy.  th's  Rlisscurian  who,  as  commander 
of  the  T'.velfth  Army^Grcuu,  contributed  so 
much  to  the  Allied  victories  in  Europe.  V.'e  are 
all  familiar  v.ith  his  campaign  from  the  Nor- 
mandy baaches  across  Franco  end  Belcium, 
and  on  into  the  heart  of  the  Reich,  eventually 
linking  forces  with  the  Russians  on  tlie  Elbe, 
in  Apitl  1945.  There  has  never  been  a  more 
brilUant  campaign  in  th-?  histcry  of  the 
United  S;ates.  Ai  you  know.  General  Erad- 
ley  has  been  referred  to  o'ten  as  tae  "dorgh- 
boy  ger.eral."  We  know  the  estetm  in  which 
he  is  hekl  by  every  GI  end  by  every  officer. 
He  h:\s  always  been  iiitere«tcd  in  his  men 
and  their  welfare.  H3  his  deemed  this  a 
neeessr.ry  attribute  of  a  commander  both  In 
bis  militarv  career  and  in  his  present  posi- 
tion as  Adm;n*F.rator  of  Veterans'  Affair.^, 
and  we  hcncr  him  both  for  his  splendid 
achievements  ard  fcr  his  preat  humanity. 
Tcday.  I  loin  with  the  Bnai  B'rith  in -wishing 
General  Brad'ev  the  same  success  in  his  pres- 
ent tour  cf  duty. 

It  Is  a  dlttinet  nlcasure  to  present  Gen. 
Omir  N.  Bradley.  V.ie  dlstingu'siiecl  guest  of 
honor 

ad::ress  op  gpn.  omar  n.  bkaolet 

President  Mcnety,  mem'Ders  of  B'nal 
B'rith.  honored  guests,  then!^  ycu  very  much 
fcr  as'King  me  to  be  with  ycu  here  tcday. 

The  ectablishment  of  ycur  nerv  national 
veterans'  advleory  committee  provides  us 
with  an  occasion  that  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  veterans  and  to  the  families  of 
veterans.  By  simply  counting  their  nvim- 
bers.  vre  can  really  see  that  veterans  will,  in 
the  natural  course  cf  events,  greatly  shape 
the  pattern  cf  this  world  in  which  we  live. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  anything  directly 
affectir.g  their  welfare,  will  in  a  wider  sense 
benefit  all  Americans. 

In  the  Veterans'  Administration,  we  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  record  of  ycur  good 
worl<.  During  tlie  long  years  of  the  war  just 
ended,  you  established  a  reputation  of  serv- 
ice among  our  men  under  arms  and  our 
citizens  at  home.  Even  before  Pearl  Harbor 
catapulted  u.s  into  the  shooting,. war,  you 
had  organized  an  army  of  men  and  women 
schooled  to  the  needs  of  other  Americans. 
Durirg  the  hard-working  years  we  fought 
our  enemies,  your  services  were  carried  to 
the  men  who  manned  our  guns,  aiid  to  the 
citizens  who  built  them.  The  outstanding 
record  of  Bnai  B'rith  was  publicly  recog- 
nized by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  of 
the  United  States.  Their  specialKcitations 
awarded  to  your  organization  were,  I  am  told, 
the  first  of  their  kind  to  be  presented  to  any 
national  civilian  group.  To  this  public  rec- 
ognition. I  shall  add  my  own  commendation. 
As  an  overseas  commander  of  American  com- 
bat troops  I  knew  something  of  your  day- 
to-day  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  our 
men. 

In  creating  the  1.500  recreational  facilities 
furnished  by  your  lodges  and  women's  chap- 
ters for  Army  and  Navy  installations  during 
the  war.  you  brought  an  extra  measure  of 
comfort  and  ease  to  troops  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Alaska.  Other  projects  it 
Induction   and   training   centers   cushioned 


the  abrupt  changes  In  the  pcrsoaal  lives  of 
our  men,  and  made  it  easier  for  them  to  get 
alofg. 

There  Is  little  need  for  a  thorough  aeccunt- 
Ing  of  what  you  have  already  done.  Your 
best  measure  cf  acocmpllshment  is  the  added 
h.'ippincEs  ycu  brought  to  servicemen  who 
benefited  from  yc  ur  gifts.  Thov^h,  perhaps. 
only  a  few  cf  them  may  have  hnd  the  chance 
to  thank  ycu  the:asel?es,  their  thanks  are 
best  spo':ea  in  tlie  frequency  and  delight  with 
which  they  used  ycur  musical  Instruments, 
athletic  equipment,  mot  ion -picture  ,pro- 
Jecircrs,  ampli.ying  systems,  yes,  and  even 
washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  und 
electr.c  irons.  T'.icse  conveniences  followed 
our  armed  forces  aiound  the  entire  world. 
General  Eisenhower,  of  the  Army,  and  Ad- 
miral Ehernuui,  of  the  Navy,  bcvh  publicly 
ackncv'lcc'ged  ycur  gifts  and  e::teuded  you 
the  th'nks  of  their  services  In  the  award  cf 
Army  and  Navy  citations  not  long  ago  to 
Bnai  B  rlth. 

I  recall  these  facts  first  to  as.^ure  ycu  that 
I  am  not  u.imindi'ul  of  the  services  you  have 
already  performed.  And,  again,  because  they 
presass  a  promise  of  your  continuing  serv- 
ices in  this  try.r.g  postwar  period.  I  canuct. 
and  I  am  sure  no  other  American  will,  forget 
that  ycu  wartime  services  were  given  freely 
on  a  un.'.'crsal  ncnsectarian  basis.  Only  one 
condition  was  appled,  ard  that  was  need  for 
service.  Contributing  generoUsly  to  men 
and  women  of  all  creeds,  all  races,  all  colors, 
ycu  left  unque.stioned  the  hyphenated  origins 
of  their  birui,  the  color  of  their  paients.  the 
spelling  cf  their  names.  It  was  essentially 
a  eervice  by  Anaericens,  for  Americans.  E  i- 
gibility  was  measured  only  by  ecrvlce  to  the 
Nation.  This  aciiievement  brlnps  its  lasting 
rev.-.-uds  in  the  personal  assurances  ycu  V7ill 
always  have  of  the  great  worth  of  your  proj- 
ect. It  is  ironic  th-.t  the  hate  and  ruthless- 
ness  of  v;ar  should  signal  the  genuine  un- 
selSshiness  that  characterized  so  much  of 
your  community  warilme  eSort.  Best  of  all, 
it  Is  encouraging  to  know  that  ycur  organiza- 
tion has  rot  permitted  itself  to  backslide 
into  the  dangercus  assumption  that  the  aid- 
ing of  hostilities  also  means  the  ending  of 
the  war.  For  In  many  way.s — in  the  private 
lives  of  m.iUions  cf  our  veterans — the  war  Is 
a  conclnuinfT  conflict  still  barring  their  way 
to  happy  civilian  life. 

Everywhere  men  and  women  find  them- 
selves bewildered  and  uneasy  in  the  gray 
davrn  of  a  time  when  the  world  hzs  not  fully 
discarded  the  vays  of  war.  nor  fully  resumed 
the  c-mfcrts  cf  peace.  Keyed  to  high  expec- 
tations, they  find  themselves  confronted  with 
the  thorniest  problems  of  their  lifetime. 
Veterans  face  their  greatest  snarl  of  indi- 
vidual problems  at  a  time  when  siniifar  prob- 
lems are  almost  imivers^l  among  tlieir  many 
million  comrades.  For  this  reason,  virtually 
each  problem  becomes  a  vital  concern  of  the 
entire  Nation.  Employment,  hcusing.  reha- 
bilitation, health  service,  these  are  net  only 
the  crying  wants  of  veterans:  they  are  the 
means  by  which  we  can  recreate  an  army  of 
vigorous  veterans  into  an  army  of  optimistic, 
healthy,  and  productive  citizens.  If  we  will 
place  honest  solutions  before  selfish  interest^ 
and  use  cur  daring  imagination,  these  wants 
can  be  fulfilled  with  a  necessary  priority  in- 
terest in  veterans.  If  we  curtain  those  needs 
with  double  talk,  if  we  fail  to  remember  the 
terrible  Immediacy  of  those  wants,  they  will 
become  danger  signals  to  the  discontent  that 
can  rot  the  chances  cf  sevft-al  million  vm- 
employed.  poorly  housed,  untrained  veterans 
of  World  War  II. 

By  falling  to  provide  adequately  fcr  these 
veterans  now.  we  shall  prevent  them  from 
making  up  the  time  lost  when  they  might 
have  been  establishing  themselves  in  life,  and 
deny  them  the  opportunity  to  become  useful 
citizens.  Within  a  limited  sphere,  legislative 
action  can  satisfy  veterans'  needs  by  provid- 
ing them  with  financial  aids  and  Government 
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services.  These  benefits  were  created  for  vet- 
erans of  this  war  by  enactment  of  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act.  or  the  so-called 
GI  bill.  With  this  authority  the  Veterans' 
Administration  can  provide  specific  remedies 
within  a  limited  field  for  the  wants  of  vet- 
erans. Although  our  agency  represents  the 
greatest  socialized  activity  in  the  Federal 
Government,  we  also  have  our  boundaries. 
The  solutions  that  we  provide  for  the  wants 
of  veterans  are  tailored  to  fit  exacting  situ- 
ations. If  a  veteran  wants  a  loan,  and  the 
lending  agency  will  make  it,  he  can  come  to 
us  and  have  a  part  of  it  guaranteed.  When 
he  has  been  disabled,  he  can  come  to  us  for 
pensions  and  for  rehabilitation  training.  If 
he  requires  medical  treatment,  he  can  apply 
to  our  hospitals  for  service. 

Those  who  desire  education  may  apply  to 
us  for  pajrment.  If  the  veteran  desires  to 
keep  his  insiu-ance — and  we  certainly  urge 
him  to — we  will  carry  the  policy.  And  if  he 
is  imemployed  and  requires  help,  he  can 
look  to  us  for  the  compensation  that  will  tide 
him  over.  I  prefer  to  think  of  our  program 
as  a  bridge  built  to  carry  the  veteran  from 
service  into  civilian  life.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  timbers  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion were  growing  wobbly  when  the  heavy 
traffic  started  across.  In  8  months,  we  have 
engineered  the  reconstruction  of  that  bridge, 
building  a  solid  foundation  that  will  enable 
us  to  carry  the  load.  And.  although  we  are 
still  replacing  the  ancient  timbers  with  mod- 
ern steel  construction,  the  bridge  is  open  for 
business,  and  we  can  point  ahead  to  the  time 
when  the  structure  will  be  completed.  It  is 
on  the  farther  side  of  that  bridge,  however, 
that  the  veteran  will  find  his  greatest  dif- 
ficulties. And.  it  is  there  that  the  American 
people  must  provide  the  avenues  of  oppor- 
tunity along  which  he  can  make  his  way  as  a 
happy  and  useful  citizen.  There,  the  veter- 
ans' wants  are  long-term  ones:  employment 
that  will  afford  him  a  margin  of  opportunity, 
a  reasonable  degree  of  peacetime  sec\irity: 
housing  that  will  enable  him  to  raise  a 
healthy  family  in  an  orderly  commimity  life; 
a  place  in  the  world  that  can  be  assured  him, 
not  by  Government  edict  or  discriminatory 
legislation,  but  by  freedom  of  opportunity, 
the  freedom  to  think,  act,  and  create,  to 
translate  ideas  into  realization. 

These  needs  are  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
governmental  agencies.  They  can  be  pro- 
vided only  by  the  people  of  these  United 
States.  And  then,  they  can  be  provided  only 
if  we  will  have  confidence  in  the  future,  and 
In  these  men  who  will  shape  our  future.  We 
owe  them  not  a  dole,  not  a  living,  but  the 
chance  to  make  one.  We  owe  them  the 
chance  to  profit  fairly  by  their  labor,  and 
find  In  our  democracy  an  expression  of  their 
freedom.  We  owe  them  the.  chance  to  show 
In  civilian  life  the  character,  initiative,  and 
resotnrcefulness  they  displayed  against  the 
enemy.  It  Is  presumptuous  today  for  anyone 
to  attempt  to  speak  for  the  veteran.  For  the 
veteran  is.  first,  an  Individual,  seeking  to  re- 
assert himself  individually  Into  a  place  in 
the  world.  We  dare  type  him  as  a  special 
kind  of  citizen  only  to  describe  how  common 
are  his  wants  with  those  of  so  many  other 
veterans.  Therefore,  whil^  I  shall  not  risk 
talking  for  the  veteran,  I  feel  It  necessary  to 
talk  on  what  he  needs.  No  one  can  estimate 
the  value  of  5  years  to  a  young  man  getting 
his  start.  We  do  know  that  they  are  irre- 
trievable. We  do  know  that  the  veteran  can- 
not turn  backward,  pick  them  up.  and  go 
ahead  as  if  nothing  liad  ever  happened. 

When  the  veteran  comes  home  he  is  not 
coming  back  to  the  United  States  of  1941. 
This  is  1946.  The  veteran  is  5  years  older,  5 
years  nearer  the  peak  of  his  earning  capacity. 
Unless  we  rememljer  that  6-year  gap,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  help  the  veteran  fill  it  in 
by  offering  him  wider  postwar  opportunity, 
we  shall  condemn  him  to  a  6-year  handicap, 
and  fumble  a  imique  historical  chance  to 
benefit  from  his  enormous  wartime  training. 
Thank  you. 
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President  Mokskt.  Thank  you  very  much. 
General  Bradley.  It  Is  very  gratifying  that 
the  genius  and  capacity  which  characterised 
General  Bradley's  brilliant  military  career 
will  be  now  made  available  for  consecrated 
service  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  returning 
Tcterans. 

Now.  General  Bradley,  having  a  full  ap- 
praisal of  the  full  responsibility  which  has 
been  placed  In  your  charge,  I  have  the  lionor, 
and  have  been  directed,  to  present  to  you  a 
pledge  on  behalf  of  the  B'nal  B'rith  National 
Veterans'  Advisory  Committee.  I  should  like 
to  ask  Colonel  NIlcs,  who  is  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  Brother  Kusworm.  who  is 
chairman  of  the  National  Americanism  Com- 
mission, to  participate  in  the  presentation 
of  this  pledge. 

General  Bradley,  as  president  of  the  B'nal 
B'rith,  I  have  been  requested  to  present  to 
you  the  following  pledge: 
"To  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley: 

"Whereas  Bnai  B'rith  summoned  all  of  its 
manpower  to  prosecute  an  extensive  war- 
service  program  during  World  War  n,  and 
immediately  after  VJ-day  we  organlfied  these 
activities  on  l)ehalf  of  the  armed  forces;  and 

"Whereas  with  Its  1,200  units  throughout 
the  coimtry  our  order  is  today  geared  to  serve 
the  veterans  In  military  and  veterans'  hos- 
pitals, the  men  still  In  service,  and  those  re- 
turning to  civilian  life: 

"Therefore  to  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Administration  and  to  you.  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  great  fighting  strategist  In  war,  and 
guardian  of  veterans'  welfare  In  peace,  we 
pledge  that  Just  as  our  membership  was 
privileged  to  serve  the  fighting  forces  dvu-Ing 
the  war  years,  so  it  will  continue  this  service 
during  the  peacetime  years,  with  tlie  same 
measure  of  consecrated  devotion." 

It  is  a  great  honor,  sir,  for  me  to  present 
this  pledge  to  you  and  to  request  that  you 
call  upon  us  for  anything  that  it  may  be 
within  our  power  to  do. 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  address 
made  by  Maj.  Gen.  Q.  B.  Erskine.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Retraining  and  Reem- 
ployment Administration.  Department  of 
Labor,  to  the  1946  graduating  class  of 
Louisiana  State  University,  which  ad- 
mirably outlines  the  glorious  future  won 
for  us  by  some  15,000,000  young  men 
and  women  fighting  side  by  side. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  addressing 
you  today.  It  is  a  great  occasion  for  me. 
This  is  my  State.  This  is  my  university. 
The  first  uniform  I  ever  wore  was  the  tradi- 
tional gray  of  an  LSU  cadet. 

In  coming  back  to  Baton  Rouge  I  have 
felt  again,  as  I  always  do,  inspiration  and 
awe  in  seeing  once  more  our  State  capltol. 
I  don't  believe  anyone  has  ever  looked  upon 
Its  magnificent  lines  and  Imposing  architec- 
ture without  carrying  away  in  his  heart  a 
little  of  its  splendor,  some  memories  of  its 
beauty.  I  remember  when  the  capltol  was 
first  built  and  people  came  from  all  comers 
of  the  State  to  gaze  at  those  massive  doors, 
those  gleaming  marble  columns,  and  I  re- 
member  the   pride   with   which   they   first 


viewed  this  bulldlnf;  which  was  theirs,  which 
belonged  to  the  people  of  Louisiana.  Their 
dreams,  their  sacrifices,  their  hopes  were 
represented  in  that  building. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  this  university. 
I  know  with  what  great  love  and  pride  the 
people  of  Louisiana  regard  this  university — a 
university  foremost  In  the  South  and  In  the 
Nation,  an  educational  Institution  designed 
and  developed  by  the  people  of  Louisiana 
for  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  for  the 
Nation.  This  university  is  another  great 
product  of,  and  tribute  to.  the  vigorous  forces 
of  democracy  in  this  State,  forces  so  power- 
ful and  Irresistible  that  they  overwhelm 
petty  Jealousies  and  personal  ambitions, 
sweep  aside  the  base  and  evil  designs  of  men. 
imbuing  them  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
progress  and  the  urge  to  lock  to  and  plan 
lor  the  future — a  future  in  which  the  welfare 
of  the  people  will  steadily  be  elevated,  a 
future  In  which  all  people — btisinesEmen, 
farmers,  laborers — will  enjoy  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  frtilts  of  their  labor. 

Louisiana  has  always  lieen  a  forward- 
locking  State.  The  French  voyageurs  and 
the  Spanish  colonists  who  settled  here  gave 
to  you  a  broader  vision,  a  more  cosmopoli- 
tan outlook,  a  keener  sense  of  our  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  than  most  States 
have  ever  had.  Since  the  time  when  these 
fertile  lands  first  became  a  part  of  our  Na- 
tion, Louisiana  has  been  an  outlet  to  and  a 
contact  with  other  countries,  with  new  prod- 
ucts, new  ideas  and  new  concepts.  Today — 
even  more  than  ever  before — Louisiana  stands 
as  the  gateway  through  wblcb  our  trade  and 
commerce  with  our  great  neighbors  to  the 
south  win  pass. 

Louisiana  loolu  outward,  not  inward,  for- 
ward, not  backward.  This  Is  a  great  time 
and  a  great  State  in  which  to  be  youi^;.  I 
Imow  the  members  of  thU  graduating  class 
have  felt  the  surging  desire  to  press  on,  to 
search  for  new  horizons,  to  reexamine  and  to 
rescrutlnize  the  standards  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  with  the  aim  of  achieving 
even  greater  accomplishments  in  the  future. 
You  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  this  State  or  a 
student  at  this  university  without  being 
stirred  by  the  challenge  of  the  future.  It  has 
been  kindled  deep  within  your  hearts.  It  is 
part  of  your  heritage. 

Graduates  of  1946,  you  leave  this  univer- 
sity to  go  out  Into  a  changing  world.  But 
this  in  itself  Is  nothing  new.  The  world  is 
alwairs  changing.  Your  fathers  met  a  chang- 
ing world  when  they  finished  their  academic 
training:  your  grandfathers  faced  a  chang- 
ing world  when  they  started  upon  their 
careers;  every  graduating  class  of  this  univer- 
sity In  the  80-odd  years  of  its  existence  has 
left  these  classrooms  to  meet  a  changing 
world. 

But  never  before  In  the  history  of  this  uni- 
versity— in  the  history  of  our  Natlcn — has  the 
world  presented  a  graduating  class  with  a 
challenge  so  vital  and  keen,  with  opportuni- 
ties so  limitless  and  breath-taking,  with  re- 
sponsibilities so  grave  and  awe-lnsplrlng. 

Our  late  President  once  told  us  that  this 
generation  of  Americana  has  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny.  He  was  referring  to  the  war 
which  we  fought  and  won.  This  war  was  pri- 
marily a  fight  for  survival  against  the  forces 
of  fascism  and  dictatorship,  but  also  was  part 
of  the  long-range  struggle  In  which  man  has 
been  long  engaged  and  In  which  America  now 
bears  the  brunt  of  leadership — a  struggle  for 
liberty,  for  freedom,  for  greater  opportunities 
for  happiness  for  all  men  and  women  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

We  shall  meet  with  destiny  again,  for  we 
did  not  reach  our  ultimate  goal  by  winning 
the  war:  we  merely  gained  the  advantage  of 
carrying  on  the  struggle  without  the  horrible 
destruction  of  war;  we  gained  the  advantage 
of  peace  in  which  we  are  able  to  devote  a 
greater  amount  of  our  time  and  attention  in 
carrying  on  our  fight. 

Like  Solomon,  who  entered  upon  his  king- 
ship after  a  period  of  long  and  laborious  war* 
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and  who  perceived  that  the  new  era  of  peace 
was  not  a  time  for  rest  or  stagnation,  but  a 
God-given  time  of  opportunity  to  build  a 
great  temple  which  his  father,  David,  bad 
never  been  able  to  undertake — so  we.  greatly 
privileged  to  have  emerged  vlctorlotis  from 
wars  which  mired  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
desolation,  must  use  this  period  of  peace  for 
rededicatlon  and  renewal  of  otur  efforts  in  ob- 
taining for  ourselves  and  for  all  peoples  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

This  peace  which  offers  us  our  great  oppor- 
tunity did  not  Just  happen.  It  was  fought 
for  desperately  and  earned  by  some  15.000.- 

000  young  men  and  women  fighting  side  by 
side  and  by  the  many  millions  of  laborers 
who  worked  to  give  them  the  tools  of  war. 

1  know  that  many  of  you  In  this  graduating 
class  spent  several  years  working  and  fighting 
In  the  university  of  war.  Many  of  your  com- 
rades, and  mine,  did  not  return  from  this 
war.  For  their  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  we  who  have  emerged  unscathed  from 
this  Armageddon,  and  especially  you.  who 
have  had  the  rare  privilege  of  being  able  to 
carry  on  and  to  complete  your  education 
while  the  world  was  still  enmeshed  in  the 
throes  of  death,  have  a  tremendous  moral 
responsibility  to  use  yOur  educational  talents 
In  the  service  of  humanity. 

America  entered  the  war  an  Influential 
nation  and  emerged  from  It  the  most  power- 
ful country  In  the  world.  We  are  in  the 
position,  whether  we  want  it  or  not.  of  the 
leader  Nation.  On  our  course  of  action  de- 
pends the  fate  of  the  world. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  know  this. 
They  watch  us  anxiously  for  a  sign  to  show 
where  we  are  bound  and  what  course  of 
action  we  are  going  to  take. 

Those  of  you  who  served  overseas  during 
the  war  and  entered  those  tired,  worn  coun- 
tries in  your  mission  of  liberation  will  re- 
member the  exuberance  and  enthusiasm  that 
greeted  American  troops  everywhere.  You 
will  remember  the  wonder  and  hope  In  the 
faces  of  these  people  as  they  saw  their  first 
Americana — the  swarms  of  Italian  children 
who  crowded  around  your  jeeps  in  Rome  and 
Salerno:  the  humble  men  and  women  of 
France  who  stood  in  their  doorways  to  wave 
at  you  as  you  went  through  their  villages; 
the  scrawny,  disease-ridden  coolies  of  India 
who  locked  up  with  admiration  at  your  tall, 
sturdy  bodies:  the  small,  ragged,  barefoot 
soldiers  of  China  who  were  fascinated  by 
your  modem  equipment,  your  complicated 
and  efficient  machines,  your  comfortable,  ade- 
quate clothing. 

These  people  wanted  nu)re  from  you  than 
cigarettes  and  candy  bars.  With  a  little 
thought  and  discernment  you  could  see  be- 
yond their  curiosity  and  pleas  for  sweets  and 
perceive  their  innate  hunger  and  longing  for 
something  far  more  precious  than  any  ra- 
tions or  luxiu-lcs  you  carried  with  you.  They 
were  interested  in  more  than  your  clothing. 
your  equipment,  your  food;  they  were  mainly 
Impressed  by  the  boldness  of  your  spirit,  by 
the  unimpeded  directress  of  your  thinking. 
by  the  aura  of  freedom  In  which  you  moved. 
You  walked  the  earth  as  conquerors — not  as 
arrogant  demagogs  of  a  pseudo-master 
race — but  as  freedom -loving,  freedom-enjoy- 
ing Individuals,  bom  to  liberty  and  expecting 
nothicg   Ics^. 

The  American  soldiers  overseas  had  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  be  ambassadors  of 
democracy,  but  you  and  I  know  that  many 
of  ihem  failed  miserably.  They  failed  to 
realize  that  these  French,  these  Italians. 
these  Cliinese  crowds  had  any  claim  on  them. 
They  refused  to  recogni^g  that,  whether  they 
liked  It  or  not,  they,  as  citizens  cf  the  world's 
greatest  democracy,  were  being  held  up  as 
models  of  behavior. 

If  any  of  you  here  today  were  among  those 
who  closed  their  eyes  to  their  responsibility 
to  these  hungry  hordes  and  returned  to 
America  hoping  never  to  have  any  further 
contact  with  these  sad-eyed,  eager  people  of 
Tunis  and  Naples,  Calcutta  and  Shanghai.  I 
want  to  say  to  you  tbat  you  will  have  these 


people  on  your  conscience  for  the  rest  of  your 
lives.  The  memories  of  the  bewildered  chil- 
dren of  China  and  Poland  must  surely  re- 
turn to  haunt  you.  You  cannot  have  done 
with  them  so  easily.  They  have  a  claim  on 
you. 

The  Director  General  of  UNRRA  tells  us 
that  for  the  next  few  months  America  holds 
the  fate  of  the  world  in  its  hands.  It  is  up 
to  us  whether  the  world  dies  of  starvation 
or  whether,  through  our  food.  It  Is  sustained 
through  this  period  of  emergency  until  the 
fall  harvests  come. 

This  is  an  emergency  peculiar  to  this  par- 
ticular time.  God  permitting.  It  may  not 
occur  again.  But  I  say  to  you  that  time  and 
time  again  In  the  future  the  trembling  fate 
of  the  world  will  rest  with  us.  These  tired, 
overworn  countries  will  languish  and  thirst 
for  a  draught  from  the  well-spring  of  our 
democracy.  They  will  be  revived  only  if  we 
guide  them  to  the  paths  of  lll)erty  and  free- 
dom and  the  basic  conception  of  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  man. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  a  great  and 
immediate  problem  facing  us — the  problem 
of  reconverting  the  tremendous  productive 
forces  of  the  Nation  from  war-  to  peace-time 
uses.  I  am  not  sp'  king  here  of  the  physical 
side  of  reconversion.  This  was  accomplished 
far  more  rapidly  than  we  had  expected. 

The  physical  change-over  of  plants  to 
peacetime  use  Is  virtually  crmpleted.  De- 
mobilization has  been  swift.  Of  the  15.- 
500.000  persons  who  served  in  our  armed 
forces  during  the  war,  about  12,000,000.  or 
75  percent,  already  have  returned  to  civilian 
life. 

But  the  real  Job  of  reconversion  Is  Just 
beginning.  We  have  yet  to  complete  the  task 
of  regrouping  our  hiunan  resources  and  put- 
ting them  to  work  to  supply  the  gocds  de- 
manded in  peacetime. 

The  Nation  emerged  from  the  war  with 
the  greatest  reservoir  of  human  resources 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  This  includes 
the  character,  skill,  training,  and  experience 
of  more  than  15.000.000  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  and  the  many 
minions  more  whose  labor  contributed  to  our 
phenomenal  war  production. 

This  is  a  crucial  time  in  our  history  and 
economy — we  must  seek  that  the  power  and 
strength  of  our  men  and  women,  so  recently 
mobilized  and  trained  by  war.  shall  be  the 
instrument  for  full  production  and  maxi- 
mum employment. 

American  economy  has  demonstrated  In 
war  Its  threat  capacity  to  produce  and  expand. 
We  must  make  full  use  of  this  capacity  in 
peacetime  to  provide  high  and  rising  stand- 
ards of  living  for  all.  to  offer  abundant  op- 
portunities for  useful  and  rewarding  work. 
and  to  contribute  to  lasting  peace — for  our 
country  and  for  the  world. 

If  we  achieve  this  goal,  we  will  then  be  In 
a  position  to  discharge  our  responsibility  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we  fall  to  reach 
our  goal,  we  fail  ourselves  and  we  fail  the 
world. 

For  we  no  longer  work  for  ourselves  alone. 
Our  own  welfare  Is  no  longer  the  only  law 
that  binds  us.  What  we  do  here  in  America, 
what  we  say  and  what  we  believe  is  witnessed 
and  heard  by  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 

Remember  this  as  you  take  up  your  life 
work.  Whatever  Is  your  chosen  field — medi- 
cine or  law.  business  or  art.  Journalism  or 
teaching — enter  upon  it  with  a  view  of  using 
this  profession  or  occupation  as  a  vantage 
point  from  which  you  can  make  yotur  con- 
tribution to  society.  . 

Working  only  to  build  up  a  p3rsonal  for- 
tune for  your  own  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
Is  not  enough.  Devoting  your  time  to  ad- 
vancing your  desire  for  power  and  Influence 
Is  not  enough.  A  lifetime  ruled  by  these 
selfish  motives  would  be  sterile  and  meaning- 
less. It  would  not  give  you  that  deep  satis- 
faction and  warm  inward  pleasure  that  comes 
Irom  serving  others. 


Enter  upon  your  careers  with  all  yovu- 
physical  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  Do  a  thor- 
ough Job  In  whatever  you  undertake;  be  more 
concerned  with  leaving  a  Job  well  done  than 
in  advertising  your  connection  with  It;  strive 
to  realize  the  great  implications  and  higher 
meanings  of  every  detail  of  your  work,  how 
It  fits  into  the  broad  pictiu-e  of  society,  how 
every  step,  every  decision  you  make  affects 
society  as  a  whole. 

First  assure  yotu-self  that  your  career  Is 
worth  while,  that  It  Is  needed  by  and  has 
something  constructive  to  give  to  society, 
then  lose  yourself  In  your  work.  Give  it 
every  ounce  of  strength  you've  got.  Let  It . 
be  the  ruling  passion  in  your  life.  Strive 
to  understand  yoiu:  Job  In  Its  entirety,  work 
to  learn  all  that  you  can,  all  that  there  Is 
to  know  about  your  profession  or  occupa- 
tion and  slowly  but  steadily  the  world  will 
be  unfolded  before  you.  You  will  gain  new 
understanding  not  only  of  your  own  field, 
but  of  related  fields  and  of  life  as  a  whole. 
You  will  find  yourself  taking  paths  of  service 
and  endeavor  you  had  never  thought  to 
tread.  You  will  find  yourself  being  swept  on 
and  on  in  your  efforts  to  understand  and  to 
serve. 

For  almost  three  decades  I  have  been  a  ma- 
rine in  my  Nation's  armed  forces.  As  an 
officer  charged  with  leading  men.  I  have  long 
been  Interested  In  the  problems  of  educat- 
ing and  equipping  them  to  take  up  the  duties 
for  which  they  were  best  suited  and  in  which 
they  could  make  their  greatest  individual 
contribution  to  their  unit.  Now  I  am  en- 
gaged in  directing  a  Government  agency 
which  Is  Interested  In  the  education,  train- 
ing, and  retraining,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
employment of  men  and  women  who  worked 
and  fought  this  war.  Five  years  ago.  2  years 
ago.  1  year  ago,  I  had  no  idea  of  ever  serv- 
ing in  Government  administration,  and  It 
Is  a  long  way  from  Guam  and  Iwo  Jima  to 
a  desk  in  Washington.  But  I  realize  now 
that  the  same  Interests  that  motivated  my 
life  as  a  marine  have  led  me  to  logically 
related  paths  of  service. 

Once  a  person  has  become  Interested  In  a 
project,  an  Ideal,  a  goal  greater  than  himself, 
he  will  be  drawn  by  Its  compulsion  and  mag- 
netic attraction  down  new  paths,  through 
new  fields,  toward  new  horizons. 

He  will  realize  the  truth  of  the  words  of 
a  poet  several  centuries  ago: 

"No  man  is  an  Hand,  entire  of  its  selfe; 
every  man  Is  a  peece  of  the  continent,  part 
of  the  malne;  If  a  clod  bee  washed  away  by 
the  see,  Europe  is  the  lesse.  as  well  as  if  a 
promontorie  were:  as  well  as  If  a  mannor  of 
thy  friends  or  of  thine  owne  were;  any  man's 
death  diminishes  me.  because  I  am  involved 
in  manklnde." 

Graduates  of  1946,  you  represent  the  sacri- 
fices of  generations  past,  the  hopes  of  gen- 
erations to  come.  The  spotlight  is  focused  on 
you.  As  you  take  up  your  careers,  carry  the 
spirit  cf  this  university  and  of  this  State  with 
you.  the  spirit  of  an  institution  selCessly  en- 
gaged In  searching  oUt  new  horizons,  the  In- 
domitable spirit  of  a  progressive  people  con- 
stantly working  to  secure  for  themselves  and 
their  neighbors  a  more  perfect  democracy. 

You  are  greatly  needed  In  the  world  today. 
I  wish  you  good  luck  and  godspeed. 


We  Shall  Speak  for  Them 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.    BAILEY.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec,- 
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CUD,  I  include  a  speech  entitled  "We  Shall 
Speak  for  Them'  by  the  Honorable  Louis 
A.  Johnson,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  and  past  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  delivered  on  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  network  on 
Memorial  Day  as  part  of  the  American 
Legion  program:  u"^ 

My  fellow  Americans.  I  speak  to  you  this 
Memorial  Day  not  in  soft  words  of  tribute 
for  our  beloved  dead.  Neither  they,  nor  their 
living  comrades  in  the  American  Legion, 
wotild  have  me  do  so.  With  their  lives  these 
immortals  whom  we  would  honor,  from  Val- 
ley Forge  to  the  bloody  slopes  of  Okinawa, 
sanctified  their  faith  In  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple that,  even  as  n»en  are  bom  to  the  Gcd- 
glven  birthright  of  freedom,  so  too  shall  they 
be  permitted  to  live  In  the  righteousness  of 
peace. 

We  can  no  more  add'  glory  to  such  valor 
than  we  can  impart  luster  to  the  run  or 
beauty  to  the  eternal  stars.  Let  us  not  try. 
Rather  let  us  rcdcdlcate  otirrelves  to  the 
completion  of  the  work  they  so  nobly  began. 
Let  us  give  voice  to  their  stilled  lips,  and 
speak  out  tmafrald  in  their  behalf.  Let  us. 
In  all  candor,  ask  ourselves  this  plain  truth : 

Is  this  the  kind  of  world  they  died  to  save? 

Tlie  answer  is  clear  and  unavoidable:  It  is 
not.  Let  us  honestly  confess  that  we  have 
not  kept  faith  with  those  who  died  at  Cassina 
and  St.  Lo  and  on  the  battlefields  around  the 
world  where  American  martyrs  dared  stand 
between  beloved  freedom  and  its  barbaric 
foemen. 

What  Is  the  state  of  the  world  today? 

There  is  no  peace.  Freedom  Js  still  a  mock- 
ing myth  to  most  of  the  world's  people.  The 
grand  alliance  that  crushed  the  armed  might 
of  Hitler  Is  dead,  and  In  Its  place  there  rises 
a  form  of  totalitarianism  which  differs  from 
that  of  the  swastika  only  in  name.  Little 
nations  which  dreamed  of  redemption  were 
liberated  from  one  form  of  slavery  only  to  be 
enslaved  anew  under  a  flag  of  a  different 
color.  Suspicion,  hatred,  civil  war.  starva- 
tion, and  greed  ride  the  range  of  human 
misery  as  ruthlessly  as  when  the  war  lords 
of  Berlin  and  Tokyo  dreamed  of  their  mas- 
ter race.  Eastern  Europe  is  closed  to  western 
Europe  by  an  iron  curtain  of  csnsorthlp.  It 
may  be  that  a  new  mailed  tiat  reaches  out  for 
world  dominion.  Democracy  approaches  a 
deadly  tailspln. 

Who  U  responsible  for  this  situation? 

We  are — ycu  and  me  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
140.000,000  people  who  comprise  this  United 
States.  It  has  become  popular  to  blame 
everything  on  the  White  House  or  Congress, 
or  both.  But  in  our  kind  of  country  our 
leaders  are  what  we  make  them.  Public  opin- 
ion still  runs  America,  but  public  opinion  la 
punch-drunk  from  looking  to  sensational  edi- 
tors and  recklees  commentators  for  Its. leader- 
ship when  it  should  have  been  providing  Its 
own  leadership. 

Even  while  our  bojrs  were  fighting  their 
last  bitter  battle  on  blood-soaked  OkUiawa, 
we  plunged  Into  economic  strife  at  home 
which  has  postponed  world  recovery  at  least 
a  years.  Unless  we  come  to  our  senses  and 
terminate  the  strikes  and  lock-outs  that  have 
stalled  our  whole  economy  we  will,  you  may 
be  sure,  pass  into  an  era  of  world  chaos  that, 
by  comparison,  will  make  the  dark  days  of 
1942  and  1943  seem  like  fun.  Today  millions 
of  people  are  starving  for  want  of  a  crust  of 
bread.  Yet,  there  are  some  among  ycu  who 
speak  fatuously  of  labor's  golden  age  and 
capital's  greatest  era  of  prosperity. 

If  we  had  postponed  the  settlement  of  eco- 
nomic Issues  imtil  reconversion  began,  labor 
and  capital  might.  Indeed,  by  this  time  have 
been  enjoying  their  golden  age  and  all-out 
prosperity.  If  we  had  maintained  our  Army 
and  Air  Corps  at  proper  strength.  I  Buq>ect 
that  some  nations  that  talk  mighty  tough 
these  days  would  be  sitting  around  the  peace 


table  with  us  right  now.  Instead  they  seek 
to  block  every  move  we  make  to  write  an 
honorable  and  lasting  peace  treaty.  If  we  had 
stayed  on  the  Job  instead  of  embarking  on  a 
futile  postwar  Utopian  binge,  mlUlona  of  peo- 
ple who  will  starve  this  year  could  have  been 
aavetr.  Now,  thank  God,  our  leaders  have 
taken  controls  In  their  own  hands,  and  we 
will  pull  out  of  this  threatened  tallspin. 

Such  is  the  state  of  our  sorry  postwar 
world  on  this  Memorial  Day  1946.  How  do 
you  think  our  immortal  dead  would  have  us 
speak  for  them  m  the  presence  of  these  con- 
ditions? I  believe  you  wUl  agree  with  me 
that  they  would  want  us  to  say  something 
like  this: 

"Remember  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  Its 
guaranty  of  self-determination  for  all  na- 
tions. 

"Remember  the  'four  freedoms'  and  their 
promise  of  release  from  want  and  fear  for 
all  peoples. 

"Have  dozM  with  this  grab  for  personal 
gain. 

"The  war  has  not  been  won.  It  never  will 
be  won  until  you  who  live  have  won  the 
peace. 

"Rekindle  the  light  of  democracy  in  our 
America.  If  that  light  goes  out,  the  world 
surely  will  perish  In  the  darkness  of  ruthless 
totalitarianism. 

"Work. 

"Work  to  feed  the  hungry. 

"Work  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

"Work  for  freedom  and  democracy  through- 
out the  world. 

"Work  for  the  social  progress  and  prosper- 
ity of  which  you  dream. 

"Rebuild  the  kind  of  world  we  died  to  save. 

"Until  you  have  accomplished  these  things, 
the  ghost  of  Hitler  will  mock  us  in  our  lonely 
graves." 

Yes,  my  fellow  Americans,  I  think  that  Is 
the  message  our  martyred  dead,  from  Bunker 
Hill  to  the  gates  of  Berlin,  are  trying  to  send 
through  this  Memorial  Day.  When  we  have 
completed  the  mighty  task  they  left  unfin- 
ished, then— and  only  then — may  we  lift  up 
our  eyes  and  say  to  them: 

"We.  too,  have  kept  the  faith." 


Conunanism  in  the  United  States  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
articles  by  Mark  Foote: 

[Prom  the  Bay  City   (Mich.)   Times  of 

May  16,  1946] 
Communists'  Imfiltration  Tactics  Imto 

Armed  Scavms  Expoexo 
(This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  stories  on 
communism  in  the  United  States  today,  an- 
swering   the    question:    Is    communism    a 
menace?) 

(By  Mark  Foote) 

WASHiifCTOir. — Communism  is  a  continu- 
ing potential  threat  to  miUtary  discipline 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States.  Opposition  to  military 
service  in  the  armies  of  capitalistic  countries 
Is  fundamental  In  the  Ideology  of  the  Oom- 
munlst  Party  of  America. 

During  the  war  Commimists  were  wlUing 
to  fight  for  tiiis  country  only  because  in  so 
doing  they  were  fighting  the  battles  of  Soviet 
Btissla,  who  was  our  ally.  Now  that  the  war 
la  over  they  resent  bavlng  to  serve  in  th« 


Army,  and  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  United 
States  living  up  to  its  responsibilities  tn 
connection  with  the  occupation  of  Germany 
and  Japan.  They  follow  the  party  Une  In 
supporting  Russia's  opposition  to  American 
foreign  policy. 

Back  in  1919  the  Soviet  Government  laid 
down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  Communlsta  la 
IcH-eign  countries  as  follows: 

"In  the  military  sphere:  (a)  Carry  on  In- 
tensive propaganda  among  the  troops.  Cause 
misunderstanding  between  officers  and  sol- 
diers. Unite  the  soldiers  to  auasslnatlon  of 
the  higher  oOcers.  (b)  Blow  up  arsenals, 
bridges,  tracks,  and  powder  magazines.  Pre- 
vent the  delivery  of  supplies  of  raw  materials 
to  factories  and  mills. 

"Thus  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
Army  will  be  accomplished  and  the  soldiers 
will  adopt  the  program  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic workers." 

INTTLTaATION   ICSUMD 

World  communism  has  never  deviated  from 
this  policy,  except  during  the  last  war.  In 
another  war.  It  would  be  plotting  to  under- 
mliM  and  bring  defeat  to  the  American 
armies,  unless  they  were  fighting  beside  the 
soldiers  of  Soviet  Russia.  American  Com- 
munists picketed  the  White  House  during 
the  Roosevtit  administration  in  protest 
against  our  aid  to  Britain  when  Russia  and 
Nazi  Germany  had  an  alliance.  When  Hitler 
invaded  Russia,  they  changed  their  tune 
overnight.  Prom  then  on.  what  had  been  to 
them  an  "imperialist  war"  became  a  "holy 
war." 

The  Daily  Worker,  leading  Communlrt 
newspaper  in  the  United  SUtes,  in  1928  car- 
ried a  story: 

"A  beginning  has  been  made  In  practical 
work  in  the  Navy.  Here  we  note  the  frater- 
nization of  the  Young  (Communist  League 
members  with  sailors  in  Philadelphia.  We 
have  already  begun  work  in  the  Army  through 
the  sending  in  of  some  memt>ers.  We  have 
formulated  demands  for  the  soldiers.  We 
have  distributed  leaflets  to  the  sailors." 

In  the  same  year  the  Dally  Worker  initiated 
a  q;>ecial  edition  (grouse  sheet)  under  the 
caption  "In  the  Army  and  Navy  "  where  griev- 
ances, real  or  fancied,  of  soldiers  were  given 
publicity. 

This  sort  of  activity  is  being  stealthily  re- 
sumed since  the  war  ended.  The  Commu- 
nl£ts  aided  materially  In  stirring  up  senti- 
ment for  return  of  American  soldiers  from 
abroad,  and  for  the  dissatisfaction  and  dem- 
onstrations which  occurred  anaong  soldiers  in 
foreign  coimtrles. 

General  Elsenhower  finally  put  a  stop  to 
these  demonstrations.  Removal  of  some  of 
the  editors  of  the  Army  newspaper  Stars  and 
Stripes  occurred  about  this  time. 

BAM  aSMOVEO 

In  view  of  the  facts.  It  wss  ttirprising  that 
the  War  Department  on  February  22,  1945, 
made  public  the  information  that  it  had  in- 
augurated a  new  policy  by  removing  the  ban. 
on  Communists.  This  new  policy  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Adjutant  General.  MaJ. 
Gen.  James  A.  Ullo.  In  a  letter  to  Represent- 
ative Gknmbb  a.  Doir>e»o.  of  Michigan. 

General  Ullo.  reviewing  the  development 
of  policy  bearing  on  Communists  in  the  Army, 
stated  that  It  was  easy  to  enforce  the  ban 
before  passage  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
The  draft  made  it  more  difficult,  be  noted,  to 
enforce  the  Hatch  Act.  which  excludes  from 
military  services  persons  who  advocate  over- 
throw of  the  Government.  Legal  proof  of 
membership  In  tlie  Communist  Party  was 
necessary  under  the  law.  be  continued,  and 
Inconclusive  proof  might  provide  an  escape 
corridor  from  the  draft. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  pending  determina-  ^ 
tlon  of  proof  of  membership  in  the  OaB> 
munUt  Party  or  who  appeajrcd  to  be  con- 
sistent foUowers  of  the  Communist  Party 
line,  they  were  also  not  admitted  "to  sensi- 
tive duties." 
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The  new  directive,  setting  up  the  new  pol- 
icy, was  Inued  In  December  1944.  After  that 
"consideration  was  given  to  the  fact  that  per- 
sons In  the  Army,  suspected  of,  but  not 
proven  to  be  Communists,  had  not  proved 
to  be  a  source  of  any  difficulty  and  were 
loyally  supporting  the  war  effort."  Their 
loyal  support,  of  course,  was  predicated  wholly 
en  the  fact  that  we  were  fighting  side  by  side 
with  Soviet  troops. 

BO»E  raoM  .wrrHiN 
This  attitude  of  the  Army  Is  difficult  to 
tmderstand  In  view  of  the  sentiments  of 
Communist  leaders.  Lenin  says:  "The  duty 
to  spread  Communist  Ideas  Includes  the  par- 
ticular need  of  special  and  persistent,  system- 
atic propaganda  within  the  fighting  forces  " 
Lenin  told  his  followers  all  over  the  world, 
not  to  avoid  military  service,  but  to  Join  up 
and  bore  from  within. 

Army  men  high  In  authority  denied  that 
any  Communists  held  commissions  in  the 
Army.  The  Chicago  Tribune  then  gave  the 
names  and  addresses  of  10  Army  officers 
"about  whose  Communist  connections  there 
can  be  little  question  In  the  light  of  official 
records." 

Several  days  later.  Earl  Browder.  In  his 
role  as  president  of  the  Communist  Political 
Aasoclatlon  (as  the  Communist  Party  was 
called  during  the  war),  lesued  two  state- 
ments: 

1.  There  are  actually  "some  13,000  Com- 
munists In  the  armed  forces." 

2  Of  course  there  are  Communists  holding 
commissions  In   the  United  States  Army, 

Admiral  Clark  H,  Woodward,  writing  In 
the  Washington  Ivcning  Star,  January  13, 
1930.  Slid: 

"Cnmmunlatic  HrtlvltiM  In  th«  Navy  beftan 
in  IWO.  and  «r»  now  •tne4*6\nniy  WflJ  or- 
ganlard  with  trnltifid  AKltat«>r»  doing  thi>tr 
wirrk,  ««matMntly  fuUowing  ship  m(ivfm«nt« 
from  prtTt  Ui  pntt.'  " 

Natinnal  Cotnmiind^i-  M*nn\  H  HtUf\YtPf 
lii.u  nt  ttt«  Ami*rt«in  l#gi<in,  (irgco  iIik  Wnr 
()  i)t   lmm#4Uti*ty   t4»  withdraw   Hit 

d.Ui^vi.  permitting  (}timmunl»t«  tu  attain 
otbe0t  rank  and  »«rv«  m  positions  involving 
military  accurlty." 

Ciimmandar  In  Chief  Jean  A.  Brunntr,  of 
th«  Vttartns  o(  Foreign  Wars,  characterised 
ttoa  War  Department  decision  as  "an  open 
challenge  to  the  millions  of  Americans  fight- 
Ing  In  the  ranks  without  commissions  to  pre- 
serve the  very  American  liberties  and  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  the  Communists  scheme  and 
•trlve'to  destroy. 

•*If  America  becomes  Involved  In  another 
war,  and  Russia  Is  not  on  our  side,  American 
Communists  will  seek  to  sabotage  our  ef- 
forts. They  are  already  planning  for  the 
day." 

(From  the  Bay  City   (Mich.)   Times  of  May 
17,  1S46I 

COLtJMNlST  DSCLARES    COMMUNISTS   PKOSSLTT- 

IZZ3S  OF  Nation's  Youth 
(This  Is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  stories  on 
communism  In  the  United  States  today,  an- 
swering   the    question:     Is    communism    a 
menace?) 

(By  Mark  Foote) 

Washington. — Knowing  that  the  fate  of 
America  is  In  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  the 
country,  Conununlsts  are  proselyting  desper- 
ately in  the  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the 
land.  The  Young  Communist  League,  which 
bad  been  in  existence  for  21  years,  was  dis- 
solved at  a  meeting  In  New  York  City  October 
18.  1943.  and  the  400  delegates  In  attendance 
Immediately  formed  the  American  Youth  for 
Democracy. 

The  new  organization,  with  a  more  respect- 
able title.  Is  a  transparent  camouflage.  It  Is 
rotten  at  the  core  with  communism.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-six  members  of  the  Young 
Communist  League  Joined  with  176  repre- 
sentatives of  other  youth  clubs  throughout 


the  United  States  to  form  the  new  organi- 
zation. They  wound  up  their  btislness  meet- 
ing to  the  accompaniment  of  a  snake  dance 
and 'the  chanting  of  Solidarity  Forever. 

Two  members  of  the  late  league  were 
named  top  national  officers  of  the  American 
Youth  for  Democracy.  Former  Sgt.  Robert 
Thompson,  28-year-old  veteran  of  the  Pa- 
cific, who  was  national  vice  president  of  the 
league  when  he  entered  the  armed  service, 
was  named  one  of  the  two  national  chair- 
men. Carl  Ross,  former  State  chairman  of 
the  league,  was  named  executive  secretary. 
Both  are  residents  of  New  York. 

Other  national  officers  elected  were:  Miss 
Naomi  Ellison  of  Seattle,  chairman  of  the 
national  Industrial  council  of  the  young 
women's  association,  co-chairman;  Miss  Win- 
nlfred  Norman,  New  York  City,  chairman  of 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Youth,  and 
John  Gallo  of  Detroit,  at  that  time  director 
of  recreation  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  local  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO),  vice 
presidents;  William  Robert  McCarthy  of 
Quincy,  Mass..  president  of  a  Boston  local  of 
the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers,  secretary-treasurer. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  reor- 
ganization meeting  listened  all  day  to  dele- 
gates from  all  sections  of  the  country  repeat 
the  need  of  a  united  organization  of  ad- 
vanced antl-Pasclst  youth  which  can  collab- 
orate with  the  broadcast  sections  of  young 
people  to  solve  new  conditions  and  problems 
confronting  the  war  neneratlon. 

Tlie  exception  was  William  Luchtenberg,  a 
Cornell  student  who  Is  a  membsr  of  the  "tnff 
of  the  United  Student  Council  Assembly, 
th«  constitution  of  whlrh  excludes  Commu- 
nists. Saying  hs  was  present  as  n  vUltor,  h« 
rhatlsngtd  «  statement  made  by  Mnrcelln 
Siosnc,  s«crflt«ry  tit  ths  (niiege  division  of 
th«  Ynung  Communists  lineup,  tn  the  pfTfrt 
that  thf  nMtPtnMf'n  Nntt'Commuiilst  (Millrl«<n 
hud  pflrNlyrc't  thst  nfgnnlKntlun;  tU  ritsd 
flgUfM  Ui  pfovc  Him  (>«iint, 

tn  a  Hposch  tii*fMri>  thi*  nnnUttl  htmrd  mc#t> 
Ing  ut  ih»  OgttMiM  Yuuth  Org«»IR«tlon,  H»t4 
In  Nsw  Yurk  City  Jgnunry  C  IMi,  J.  Mgar 
Huover,  Direotor  of  ths  F«d«rttl  Huraau  u( 
JnvsillgAilon,  Maid: 

•In  the  span  of  16  years  the  Hitler  youth 
movement  produced  a  new  generation  Im- 
bued with  but  a  single  purpose— the  perpet- 
uation of  nazisra.  It  will  go  down  In  history 
as  synonymous  with  terror,  debauchery,  cor- 
ruption, and  barbarity. 

"In  our  own  country  and  In  our  own  time 
we  have  seen  another  youth  movement  arise. 
I  refer  to  that  high-sounding.  Idealistic  title, 
'American  Youth  for  Democracy,'  which  con- 
ceals the  evils  and  the  corruption  of  Ameri- 
can communism. 

"This  name  is  but  a  new  one  for  the  Young 
Communist  League.  It  reflects  all  the  sinis- 
ter purposes  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States.  It  employs  the  same  tech- 
niques and  has  the  same  objective — namely, 
the  conversion  of  our  haven  of  liberty  and 
freedom  to  worship  as  we  choose — to  a  god- 
less, totalitarian  state  where  the  adversaries 
of  democracy  can  do  as  they  please.  Their 
attacks  should  be  proclaimed  from  every 
pulpit  and  headlined  In  every  newspaper  In 
the  land." 

Benjamin  Gltlow,  Communist  candidate 
for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  In 
1924  and  1928;  formerly  member  of  the  rul- 
ing political  committee  of  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  and  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  praesldium  of  the  Communist  inter- 
national. In  hLs  book,  I  Confess,  paints  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  effects  of  communism  on 
young  people.  Gitlow  himself  renounced 
communism. 

Gltlow  declares  that  young  people  often 
Join  the  party  in  opposition  to  their  parents. 
Frequently  they  cut  loose  from  all  family  ties. 
They  become  stuffed  with  Communist 
phrases  and  ideology,  lose  youthful  attributes, 
and  turn  Into  hard,  sophisticated  cynics  who 


profess  to  know  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all 
questions  confronting  the  troubled  world. 
The  author  says: 

"Young  Communists,  drawn  into  life  of 
their  own,  sure  of  their  own  Importance. and 
maturity  as  Communist  leaders  of  the  work- 
ing class,  fall  easy  prey  to  all  the  vices  of 
the  prirty,  which  to  them  are  not  vices  but 
expressions  of  rebellion  against  bourgeois  so- 
ciety and  the  hypocracy  of  bourgeois  morals." 

Gitlow  described  the  funeral  of  Charles  E. 
Ruthenberg,  known  as  "America's  Lenin." 
Ruthenberg  had  been  estranged  from  his  wife 
and  son  since  his  espousal  of  communism  In 
1919.  T^ey  went  to  take  a  last  look,  but  did 
not  attend  the  meeting  in  his  honor  or  his 
funeral. 

Max  Eastman  In  a  foreword  to  the  Gltlow 
book  says:  "The  work  of  the  Communist  Par- 
ty in  the  United  States  has  Involved  a  series 
pf  fanatical  crimes,  not  only  against  the  par- 
ty's own  principles  and  Ideals — against  the 
working  class.  Nothing  less  than  a  confes- 
sion by  one  of  those  guilty  of  leadership  In 
these  crimes  of  Insane  zealotry  could  ade- 
quately reveal  them." 

An  artlcle.ln  the  Daily  Worker  says:  "The 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  training  of 
our  revolutionary  youth  is  highly  necessary, 
there-'ore  the  young  workers  (Communist) 
league  has  with  the  aid  of  sympathetic  or- 
ganlzatlcns  been  able  to  hold'iummcr  courses 
*'ln  various  parts  of  this  country  where  the 
teachings  of  Marx  and  Lenin  may  be  ex- 
pounded to  the  youth," 

(From  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  of  May  19, 
19401 

FoOTt  RtPOMTS  COMMVNJST  iNNOADS  IN  RANK« 

or  Public  EMPLovtrji 

(Thin  is  th«  fifth  of  a  »efl«»  H  Merles  on 
commtinlum  in  the  Unit'-d  Stn'  ■  'V,  an* 
swcrlMg    11)0    (|Ueslluii;     Is    C"^   "M    » 

(By  MHrk  retii«) 

WAfHiMornw  "  To  wH»t  ^Ntonv  mm  (Jtmimu* 
nut*  Mild  Isft'Wing  rKdl<>Hl«  IntiUNiIng  IH19 
ths  rnnkH  i>(  ihs  grsgt  »rmy«(  f^dsiitl,  Ht(tt#, 
Rnd  muntoipul  smptoy^M? 

Kvldsncs  thAt  thsy  riv  gaining  a  foothold 
and  in  some  casus  occupy  key  positions  where 
they  have  wide  influence  both  on  govern- 
ment policy  and  personnel  Is  accumulating. 

The  Government  Employees  Council,  an 
AFL  union,  last  week  found  it  advisable  to 
pass  a  resolution  calling  on  Congress  to  rid 
the  Federal  pay  rolls  of  all  persons  of  doubt- 
ful loyalty  to  this  Government. 

Speaking  before  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
the  Press  recently,  Msgr.  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  men- 
tioned the  undermining  of  government  by 
alien  and  foreign  Interests.  He  said  It  was 
regrettable  that  the  State  Department  should 
find  it  necessary  to  state  publicly  that  all  Its 
employees  ought  to  be  pro-American.  Within 
the  last  week,  the  mcnsignor  revealed,  in  a 
congressional  committee  meeting  a  full- 
pledged  Soviet  agent  was  picked  up. 

In  an  anti-Red  speech  before  the  Holy 
Name  Society  in  Arlington,  Va.,  the  Reverend 
John  F.  Cronln,  assistant  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  V/elfare  Council's  social  ac- 
tion department,  charged  that  2.000  Commu- 
nists have  bored  their  way  into  Federal  Jobs 
In  Washington.  He  added  that  they  are  en- 
gaged In  relaying  top  atomic-bomb  secrets 
to  Russia. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  two  thou- 
sand Communists  In  the  Federal  Government 
hold  key  pests  from  which  they  can,  and  do. 
Influence  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
involved,  the  Reverend  Cronln  charged. 

Civil  Service  Commissioner  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
mlng  refused  to  comment  on  Father  Cron- 
in's  charge  that  a  public  investigation 
"would  shake  the  country."  He  did  say,  how- 
ever, that  "as  far  as  our  resources  permit, 
we  screen  out  all  Communists."  He  added 
that  clvil-servlce  probes  of  Communist-sus- 
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pected  employees  are  "made  public  every  year 
before  Hotise  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings  on  the  civil -service  appropriation 
biU." 

At  Atlantic  City,  on  May  2.  a  new  CIO  union 
cf  75.000  members  was  bom  which  Is  dis- 
tinctly to  the  left  of  center.  Known  as  the 
United  Public  Workers  It  Is  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  old  United  Federal  Workers  of 
America  and  the  State,  County,  and  Mu- 
nicipal Workers,  both  CIO. 

The  new  union  adopted  a  resolution  charg- 
ing that  the  demobilization  of  American 
troops  throughout  the  world  is  being  delayed 
to  further  the  Imperialistic  ambitions  of 
the  United  States  and  Britain  and  to  Isolate 
Russia.  It  called  for  immediate  withdrawal 
of  American  and  British  troops  from  all 
friendly  countries,  including  China,  the 
Philippines,  France,  Greece,  India,  Indonesia, 
Belgium,   and   Iceland. 

This  was  an  astounding  declaration.  But 
the  Issue  was  stated  by  Peter  N.  Demas.  an 
employee  of  the  Jamesburg  (N.  J.)  school  for 
boys.  Demos  suggested  a  line  be  added  to 
recommend  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops 
from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia.  Hun- 
gary, Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and  other  friend- 
ly countries.  He  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
Russian  Army,  but  asked  the  delegates  to 
play  the  game  both  ways.  He  said  what  was 
good  for  the  United  States  was  also  good  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"I  Ilka  the  Russians,"  be  laid,  "but  I  put 
the  United  States  first." 

Dcmas  warned  the  convention  that  the 
CIO  was  losing  members  because  many  work- 
ers say  It  is  communistic,  H«  was  answered 
by  left  wingers  who  charged  the  United  Stales 
snrt  Britain  wprs  plotting  to  dMltoy  tbs 
«>vist  Union  by  atomic  bombs  beftir*  ths 
Nussisns  f'oulrt  gVt  themselvpo  (irepsteU,  Oiis 
sM«k«r.  Fiank  HPtHni  of  New  Yufli  ♦'^«'n 
§•1  ttM  dsi«  whi>n  )»!•  WAS  U4d  ti  would 
hgeptn,  gtimsiim*  In  iutit.  Ottpuncnts  of 
lit*  rMMiiuiU'lt  wiirf  «gltfd  t§»9mnv\n  »nd 
Ktd  to*li<»r«, 

Dgmn*  prnpoMl  was  shmit^d  down,  »n4 
<h»  originRl  rssolmion  adontsd  "unt»nl» 
niously"  Recording  to  union  ufholttls. 

While  many  unions  speoiflcally  bar  Com- 
munUiB  from  membership,  the  consiiiuiuai 
of  the  publlcworkers  union  practically  wel- 
comes them  to  membership.  One  article  of 
the  new  constitution  reads: 

"Membership  In  the  International  union 
shall  not  be  denied  by  reason  of  sex,  race, 
creed,  color,  nationality,  or  religious  or  polit- 
ical affiliation  or  belief." 

A  distinct  minority  of  the  delegates 
charged  that  the  officers'  reports,  the  foreign- 
policy  resolution,  and  some  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution were  acts  of  the  left-wing  group. 
But  they  could  do  little  to  stop  the  trend. 

At  a  caucus  of  New  Jersey  delegates.  Dele- 
gate Joseph  F.  Hambrose  of  Camden,  an  In- 
ternal-revenue employee,  suggested  the  New 
Jersey  group  back  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution as  follows: 

"We  oppose  all  that  Is  un-American, 
whether  it  Is  nazism,  fascism,  or  commu- 
nism." 

His  proposal  lost  by  a  voice  vote  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegation. 

The  constitution  leaves  the  door  open  to 
strikes  against  municipal,  county.  State,  and 
Federal  governments. 

Defending  the  strike  language  In  the  con- 
stitution, Don  Murray  of  Washington  told  the 
convention  that  Attorney  General  Clark  had 
recently  written  a  letter  In  which  he  said 
there  was  no  prohibition  to  keep  Federal 
workers  from  striking. 

Clark  wrote  no  such  letter.  He  did  an- 
swer a  letter  from  Senator  LANGia,  of  North 
Dakota,  who  asked  if  any  Federal  agency  is 
barred  from  bargaining  collectively  with  Its 
employees.  Clark  said  be  did  not  know  of 
any  such  act,  but  he  cited  an  opinion  of 
President  Roosevelt  In  which  the  latter  said 


collective  bargaining  could  not  be  translated 
Into  the  public  service. 

A  proposal  Is  pending  In  the  Senate  to  bar 
from  Government  employment  all  who  be- 
long to  this  union  which  Insists  on  the  right 
to  strike  against  the  Government.  This 
could,  according  to  Attorney  General  Clark, 
result  In  the  discharge  of  all  75,000  members 
of  this  union. 


Silver  Manafacturers.,  Do  You  Really  Need 
Siirer? — A  Frank  Statement  From  the 
West 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
those  of  us  who  have  come  from  the 
mining  West  have  almost — although 
never  quite — become  accustomed  to  ma- 
lignment,  vilification,  and  vituperation 
whenever  we  have  deigned  to  ral.^e  our 
voices  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  production  of  metals.  There 
arc  few  pages  in  American  history  which 
contain  as  much  Invertlve,  aspersion, 
and  abuse  as  has  been  poured  upon  us 
of  the  mining  West  whenever  we  have 
gllempird  io  chII  th#  •ttentloti  of  Con- 
gress tn  th'^  imporunef  of  AtnmirMn 
itieUl  production. 

TtM  fMord  of  lh(*  pAsl  16  ypurn  showi 
th»t  this  hits  tfivMrittbly  bt*«n  ivw  whm* 
pwr  th«  Vftmi  Un»  nffoird  Km  tfRdi^rshlp 
in  eonneHion  with  gold  gnd  silver  und 
their dlplomgtlf  oppoii unukt.,  »irgng»- 
ly  efioufh.  fttl  this  U  despite  the  record 
which  the  mining  West  has  built  during 
this  period. 

A  recent  statement  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  May  31  over  the 
name  of  Robert  8.  Palmer,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Colorado  Mining  Associa- 
tion, is  so  unique  in  its  simple  statement 
of  the  little  understood  western  mining 
philosophy  that,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  it  in  the  Record.  The 
statement  follows: 

SILVER    MAmJFACTUBERS :     DO    TOU    RZAIXT    NIEO 

SILVER? 

Today  the  currencies  of  most  of  the  world 
are  in  collapse,  yet  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  dollar  is  everywhere  recognized.  One 
cf  the  principal  reasons  for  that  strength  lies 
in  the  substantial  stocks  of  gold  and  silver 
which  the  United  States  Treasury  holds  as 
backing  for  note  Issues  and  for  the  Issuance 
of  coinage.  The  mining  West  Is  happy  over 
the  important  role  it  has  played  in  the 
achievement  of  that  fortunate  position.  The 
West  Is  especially  proud  of  the  leading  role 
It  has  played  in  the  rehabilitation  cf  silver- 
even  though  the  West  hns  benefited  only 
modestly  from  that  rehabilitation. 

The  West  has  received  little  credit  for  Its 
leadership  in  respect  to  silver.  In  fact,  our 
position  has  been  continuously  misrepre- 
sented by  EkUful  propagandists.  Our  west- 
ern Senators  and  the  smaU  number  of  Con- 
gressmen who  represent  us  have  been  con- 
tinuously maligned  and  vilified.  Twelve 
men  against  the  Nation;  fattening  on  the 
Treasury;  greed  unadorned;  le\-y  on  taxpayers, 
manufacturers,  and  other  users  of  sUver;  in- 
defensible subsidy— these  are  only  a  few 
samples  of  the  vituperation  which  has  been 


heaped  upon  us  because  of  our  leadership  In 
connection  with  sliver.  Tet.  we  bcur  no 
malice  toward  those  whose  conception  of 
silver  has  been  so  shortsighted. 

Now  there  Is  another  crisis  in  silver.  It  Is  a 
manufacturing  crUls.  It  is  due  to  a  aOO 
percent  Increase  In  the  IndusUlal  use  of 
silver  since  1940.  along  with  a  67  percent  drop 
in  domestic  silver  production  and  a  virtual 
collapse  in  imports.  During  the  war,  the 
West  cheerfully  cooperated  in  the  enactmf  nt 
of  special  sUver  legislation  which  provided 
silver  from  the  United  Sutes  Treasury  for 
war  production  and  for  clvUtan  manufacture. 
Here  again  our  western  position  has  bcea 
grossly  misrepresented.  In  fact,  while  ycur 
Industry  prospered  over  3.000  of  our  silver- 
producing  mines  were  shut  down. 

For  months  past  we  have  again  offered  you 
our  cooperation  in  the  hope  of  terminating 
the  present  manufacturing  crisis  in  sUver. 
We  have  approached  the  problem  in  our  cus- 
tomary western  spirit  of  give  and  take — the 
only    satisfactory    method    of    solving    such 
problems.     Months   ago.   western   legislators 
sponsored  proposals  which  were  Intended  to 
I>ermlt  manufacturers  to  operate  successfully 
on    a    large    scale.     Legislators    representing 
silver-manufacturing      ocnurs      submitted 
other  proposals.     After  weeks  of  senatorial 
hearings    a   compromise    was    agreed    upon. 
Thst  compromise  was  endorsed  by  Senators 
from  manufacturing  SUtcs,  by  Senstors  from 
mining  States,  and  by  Senstors  who  hsd  no 
direct   interest   In    the   subject,    But   once 
more  our  western  position  Is  being  mlsrep* 
rrsented. 

One  of  the  seeredlVed  leaders  of  tbe  silvtr 
mniiufsrturtng  Industry  has  puttliely  staled 
thst  lite  Wr«t  lias  repudlflt«d  that  com* 
prumiss  Thai  Is  not  so— llMit  eMifW«Na  se 
still  «iisnd«  HS  fsr  m  we  srs  SoniillUd.  But 
it  Safins  IhMt  a  few  dtfOiMtds  are  titiicitiiiN 
lis  fu)flllim<(t«,  noiwiiitsisnding  yi/ut  ne«d  u 
stiver  and  ths  gsniiemen's  agvesmenf, 

Ws  III  ths  Wmi  hstieve  tt»at  Utt  eii.„, 
mi<i#  wHieh  WHS  sgrssd  uptm  is  fairer  le  — 
msntifsriursrii  ilian  i»  is  to  us-Ml  we  iMfi 
seeepl«>d  ii  wiUi  inod  trwr,  Wbsi  is  Um 
nsturs  o{  ihst  eompromiM  whleli  was  unanU 
moufeiy  agreed  upon  before  a  senetortal  eom- 
mtltes?  It  permiu  msnulseturers  to  draw 
generously  upon  the  Nations  roonsUry 
stocks  of  silver  for  s  period  of  3  years  at  90 1 
cents  an  ounce.  That  price  is  lower  than  the 
prices  ru'lng  In  many  of  the  markeU  ol  Uw 
world.  We  are  not  happy  over  that  price. 
Nor  do  we  like  to  see  a  diversion  of  the  Ma- 
tlon's  monetary  stocks  of  silver  Into  private 
Industry.  But  we  have  agreed  to  that  pro- 
posal and  our  agreement  stands. 

The  comprom  se  permits  our  western  mm- 
ers — during  the  seme  period— to  sell  their 
output  to  the  Treasury  at  the  same  price  at 
which  manufacturers  make  their  purchases 
from  the  Treasury.  At  the  end  of  2  years  cur 
miners  will  receive  11.29  from  tbe  Treasury— 
a  price  which  we  have  sought  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century.  That  SI .29  price,  we  be- 
lieve, is  of  major  InternaUonal  Importance  to 
the  United  States.  It  has  only  modest  sig- 
nificance to  us.  because  our  domestic  silver 
production  Is  at  best  a  small  part  of  the 
world's  production  or  of  the  TreMury's 
monetary  stock. 

At  the  end  cf  2  years  the  mauufacturlrg 
industry  should  be  able  to  obtain  adequate 
supplies  from  its  customary  channelc— frcm 
Mexico.  Canada.  Peru,  and  the  other  foreign 
producing  countries.  It  may  even  te  eble  to 
obtain  more  sliver  than  It  can  use— with 
correspondlnglv  favorable  prices.  Until  that 
time  we  In  the  West  must  dbmpetc  against 
the  pocrly  paid  mlnws  of  South  America  and 
Africa  Thereafter,  the  Treasury  s  purchases 
from  us  at  SliM  wiU  offer  us  the  same  pro- 
tection that  tariffs  now  offer  to  manufac- 
turers.   .       . 

Yes,  we  think  the  sUver  compromise  is 
more  than  fair  to  manufacturers,  but  we  win 
go   along   wltb   it.     Yet   wiUx   tb^    talk   of 
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repudiation  we  don't  know  where  we  stand. 
We  are  very  doubtful  If  the  manufacturing 
Indxistry  does.  Congress  la  planning  to  ad- 
journ In  July  and  probably  will  not  return 
until  next  December  or  January.  If  there 
Is  no  legislation  In  this  session,  there  can  be 
no  legislation  for  many  months,  if  at  all.  In 
that  event,  manufacturers  will  have  no  other 
alternative  than  to  obtain  the  elimination  of 
OPA  ceilings  on  silver  and  to  acquire  their 
silver  m  a  run-away  market.  Our  western 
miners  would  undoubtedly  receive  much 
more  than  80.6  cents— but  we  prefer  stability 
to  skyrocketing  and  possible  collapse.  We 
also  want  you  to  know  where  the  responsi- 
bility will  lie. 

Won't  you  let  your  own  leaders  know  what 
you  think  about  the  present  compromise? 
Won't  you  let  your  Congressmen  know? 
Won't  you  let  me  know  also— by  letter  or 
telegram — confidently  If  you  so  desire,  at 
George  Washington  Inn,  Washington.  D.  C. 
CouwADO  Mining  Association  and 

ArFiLXATED     Utah     and     Nevada 

Gboups, 
ROEXRT  8.  Palmeh. 

Executive  Director. 


Increases  in  Social  Security  Benefits  Are 
Needed? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  statement  to  be  presented  by 
me  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee: 

Ifr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  adequate 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  of 
great  Importance  to  the  i>eople  of  America 
at  this  time.  The  national  debt  is  approach- 
ing $300,000,000,000  and  will  require  a  service 
charge  of  six  or  eight  billion  dollars  a  year. 
This  means  that  a  large  national  income 
must  be  maintained  if  this  service  charge  Is 
to  be  provided.  It  means  that  the  price  of 
commodities  and  labor  must  be  maintained 
at  rates  higher  than  the  prewar  level.  This 
also  means  that  higher  retirement  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  must  be  pro- 
vided If  the  recipient  Is  to  be  able  to  purchase 
the  same  goods  and  services  he  purchased  at 
the  time  the  Social  security  Act  was  put  into 
effect. 

Most  people  realize  that  there  Is  going  to 
be  an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Brokaw  Local,  No.  260,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
Workers,  of  Brckaw,  Wis.,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  Brokaw 
Local,  No.  381 : 

"Whereas  at  the  regular  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  Trl-State  District  Council  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers 
and  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp  Sul- 
phite and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  Wisconsin, 
MlnnMota,  and  upper  Michigan,  held  at  Wis- 
consin Rapids,  Wis.,  on  Sunday,  March  3. 
1948  the  present  Federal  old-age  and  surviv- 
ors' insurance  benefits  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  waa  presented  on  the  floor  for 
cUscuMlon;  and 

"Whereas  after  a  lengthy  discussion  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  retirement 
beneflu  under  tbls  act  are  wholly  inadequate 


and  out  of  line  with  piesent-day  costs  of  liv- 
ing and  living  standards  to  allow  for  the  re- 
tirement of  those  becoming  of  retirement 
age,  thereby  causing  unemployment  of 
younger  men,  and  proposals  for  shorter  work- 
week thereby  lowering  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  large  numt)er  of  workers,  when  by  lower- 
ing the  retirement  age  and  providing  ade- 
quate retirement  benefits  this  could  be 
avoided. 

"It  was  moved,  seconded,  asd  carried  that 
all  locals  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Papermakers  and  all  locals  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Pulp  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers,  pass  resolutions  to  have 
said  retirement  benefits  increased  to  meet 
present-day  cost  of  living  and  present-day 
living  standards  and  that  the  retirement  age 
be  lowered. 

"That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  their  Ssnalors,  Congressmen,  the  State  and 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  to  our 
international  unions  asking  them  to  do  all 
In  their  power  to  have  this  done :  Now  there- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved  by  Brokaw  Local  No.  260  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp  Sulphite, 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  Brokaw.  Wis..  That 
the  retirement  benefits  under  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  be  Immediately  increased  to 
meet  the  present  cost-of-living  standards, 
and  that  the  retirement  age  be  lowered;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  if  present  contributions  to 
the  social -security  fund  are  Insufflcient  to 
warrant  such  Increase  in  retirement  benefits 
and  the  lowering  of  the  retirement  age  that, 
said  contributions  be  Increased  to  meet  the 
cost  of  such  Increase;  and  be  it  further 

••Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Senators,  Congressmen,  the  State 
and  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  our 
International  unions,  asking  them  to  do  all  In 
their  power  to  carry  out  the  request  as  set 
forth  in  this  resolution. 

"Elmzb  R.  Wcdepohl. 
"President  of  Brooklyn  Local  No.  260." 


"Whereas  at  the  regular  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  trl-State  district  council  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Papermakers  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp  Sul- 
phite and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota,  and  upper  Michigan,  held  at  Wis- 
consin Rap:ds,  Wis.,  on  Sunday  March  3,  1946. 
the  present  Federal  old-age  and  survivors* 
Insurance  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  presented  on  the  flocr  for  discussion; 
and 

"Whereas  after  lengthy  discussion  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  retirement 
benefits  under  this  act  are  wholly  Inadequate 
and  out  of  line  with  present-day  cost  of  living 
and  living  standards  to  allow  for  the  retire- 
ment of  those  becoming  of  retirement  age. 
thereby  causing  unemployment  of  younger 
men  and  proposals  for  shorter  work -week 
thereby  lowering  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
large  number  of  workers,  when  by  lowering 
the  retirement  age  and  providing  adequate 
retirement  benefits  this  could  be  avoided. 

"It  was  moved  and  carried  that  all  locals  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Papermak- 
ers and  all  locals  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Pulp  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
Workers  pass  resolutions  to  have  said  retire- 
ment benefits  increased  to  meet  present-day 
cost  of  living  and  present-day  living  stand- 
ards, and  that  the  retirement  age  be  lowered. 

"That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
their  Senators,  State  Congressmen,  and 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  to  our 
international  unions  asking  them  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  have  this  done:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  Brokaw  Local  No.  381  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers  of 
BrokaVD,  Wis.,  That  the  retirement  benefits 


under  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors'  In- 
surance of  the  Social  Security  Act  be  immedi- 
ately increased  to  meet  the  present-day  cost 
of  living  and  the  present-day  living  stand- 
ards, and  that  the  retirement  age  be  lowered; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  if  present  contributions  to 
the  social-security  fund  are  insufficient  to 
warrant  such  increase  in  retirement  benefits 
and  the  lowering  of  the  retirement  age  that 
said  contributions  be  Increased  to  meet  the 
cost  of  such  Increase:  and  b2  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  our  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
State  and  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
to  our  International  union  asking  them  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  carry  out  the  request  as 
set  forth  in  this  resolution. 

"Arnold  Goetscm, 

•President."      , 

I  trust  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  bring  out  legislation  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  to  provide  increased  old-age  and 
survivors"  insurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP-ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  statement  by  Carl 
H.  Wilken.  economic  analyst.  Raw  Ma- 
terials National  Council,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
and  member  of  research  staff  of  the 
education  and  research  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Commis- 
sioners. Secretaries  and  Directors  of  Ag- 
riculture, before  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  the  British  loan: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  my  name 
Is  Carl  E.  Wilken.  I  am  testifying  as  eco- 
nomic analyst  for  the  Raw  Materials  National 
Council  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  an  Independent 
research  organization  which  was  organized 
In  1937  and  supported  by  the  citizens  of 
Sioux  City  and  the  trade  area.  The  purpose 
of  the  organization  was  to  study  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  from  a  factual  basis  and 
present  such  Information  to  the  public. 

I  have  recently  completed  an  analysis  for 
the  Colorado  Mining  Association,  which  has 
been  put  In  pamphlet  form.  As  a  sidelight 
supplement  to  my  statement,  I  would  like  to 
leave  several  copies  with  the  committee. 
The  analysis  gives  the  end  result  of  the  oper- 
ation of  our  economy  and  the  relationships 
that  exist  between  the  various  segments, 
such  as  agriculture,  factory  pay  rolls,  mining, 
construction,  manufacturing,  retail  sales, 
etc. 

My  purpose  In  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee is  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
basic  factors  which  seem  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  proponents  of  the  British  lean 
agreement.  I  am  going  to  point  out  condi- 
tions that  govern  our  own  economy,  that  of 
England  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

In  analyzing  the  loan  from  the  standpoint 
of  repayment  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  primarily  there  are  three  ways  for  a 
nation  to  become  wealthy,  which  were  well 
stated  by  Benjamin  Franklin: 

First.  By  war  or  the  taking  away  the 
wealth  of  other  nations  by  force. 

Second.  By  trade  which  to  make  a  profit 
requires  cheating  some  other  nation. 
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Third  By  agriculture,  where  In  planting 
the  seeds  we  create  new  wealth  as  if  by  a 
miracle. 

Analyzing  the  three  methods  for  nations 
to  become  wealthy  we  can  discard  the  first 
because  we  are  bent  on  having  peace.  The 
truth  of  Franklin's  second  statem^'nt  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  England,  the 
greatest  trader  In  world  history,  Is  finding  It 
necessary  to  negotiate  a  large  loan  The 
United  States  with  its  economy  proves  the 
third  method  of  becoming  wealthy  because 
we  are  both  the  greatest  agricultural  Na- 
tion and  the  wealthiest  Nation  In  the  world. 

The  weakness  of  the  British  type  of  econ- 
omy Is  pointed  out  by  Vincent  Vlckers,  a 
former  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
his  book  entitled  "Economy  Iribulatlons." 
He  states  that  the  people  ol  Great  Britain 
during  the  past  40  or  50  years  have  suffered 
a  loss  of  approximately  $20,000,000  000,  or 
roughly  »500,000.000  per  year.  We  might  ask 
ourselves  In  considering  the  loan  whether 
we  Intend  to  underwrite  this  loss  and  per- 
petuate an  economy  that  has  been  unprofit- 
able and  depends  upon  trickery  or  exploita- 
tion of  foreign  raw  material  resouries  and 
labor  by  private  British  capital. 

Another  factor  which  we  must  consider  In 
making  this  loan  is  the  differences  that  exist 
In  the  operation  of  the  economy  of  various 
nations.  Mr.  Vlckers  In  his  book  also  says 
that  the  world  has  never  had  a  sound  mone- 
tary measure  of  value.  The  monetary 
mediums  of  various  nations  have  been  con- 
stantly fluctuating  which  In  turn  has  re- 
sulted in  fluctuating  prices  for  the  produc- 
tion of  different  nations  and  peoples.  In 
fact,  the  unstable  price  level  of  the  world 
whljch  in  turn  created  unstable  Income  has 
been  the  real  trade  barrier  rather  than  the 
tariff.  Tariffs,  if  levied  at  the  normal  price 
level  of  a  nation,  are  not  trade  barriers,  but 
rather  a  consumer  tax  which  is  Indirectly 
levied  against  the  people  within  the  nation 
having  the  tariff. 

As  a  result  of  an  unsound  monetary  sys- 
tem the  world  over  a  period  of  years  finds 
itself  with  three  types  of  capital  economy; 

First.  There  is  the  British  system  which  is 
an  evolution  from  the  economy  of  the  kings, 
lords,  dukes,  etc.  In  this  older  type  of  capi- 
talism the  ownership  of  land  and  otber  pro- 
ductive resources  within  a  nation  were  de- 
termined by  the  king  and  by  birth  into  the 
royal  family.  The  masses  were  the  slaves, 
vassals,  and  serfs  living  in  many  Instances 
on  the  level  of  beasts  of  burden. 

Second.  We  have  the  capital  economy  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  the  English  type  of  economy 
existed  in  the  colonies  and  early  records  re- 
veal the  huge  grants  of  lands  to  foreign  no- 
bility. Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  we  set  up  a  new  system  of  capital 
economy  which  I  will  call  a  people's  capital- 
i.sm.  Under  this  tj'pe  we  provided  for  the  new 
medium  of  exchange,  the  dollar,  and  also  pro- 
vided for  the  individual  ownership  of  the 
productive  resources  of  the  Nation  and  the 
Incentive  for  production  by  the  individual 
whick  we  like  to  call  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. Other  nations  talk  about  free  enter- 
prise but  the  United  Sutes  is  practically  the 
only  Nation  where  free  enterprise  has  flour- 
ished. 

Third.  There  Is  the  system  of  state  capital- 
ism as  exemplified  by  communism,  and  state 
socialism.  Many  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  capital  under  com- 
munism. The  communistic  form  of  economy 
has  capital  but  It  Is  controlled  by  the  few 
who  govern  the  state.  In  fact,  any  economy 
that  measures  Its  values  In  terms  of  money 
has  a  capital  economy. 

In  analyzing  the  British  economy  we  need 
to  remember  that  her  citizens  are  dissatis- 
fied with  it  and  have  adopted  a  partial  form 
of  socialism  and  that  the  Russian  economy 
is  the  result  of  revolution  against  the  same 
system  that  has  prevailed  in  the  English  Em- 


pire.   Communism  is  the  first  large-scale  op- 
eration of  f^tate  capitalism. 

The  Englifrh  type  of  economy  in  Its  evolu- 
tion from  the  days  of  kings  and  lords  has 
led  to  what  might  be  called  international 
cartels  or  foreign  Investments  in  other  na- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  exploitation  and 
trade.  We  find  this  system  widespread 
throughout  the  world  and  in  late  years  our 
own  financiers  have  been  led  to  compete  in 
this  type  of  economy. 

For  example,  we  have  our  ncnt  door  neigh- 
bor. Cuba.  Our  capitalists  own  56  percent 
of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry.  22  percent  is 
owned  by  other  foreign  capital,  leaving  22 
percent  for  the  people  of  Cuba.  Similar  con- 
ditions can  be  found  in  the  Far  East,  South 
America,  and  Africa  In  the  near  future,  aud 
In  case  we  embark  on  this  great  program  of 
foreign  Investments  at  the  expense  of  the  . 
Unied  States,  are  we  to  use  our  resources  to 
prevent  a  revolution  in  Cuba  against  the  ex- 
ploitation of  foreign  capital?  In  other  words 
I  charge  that  if  we  make  this  loan  we  are 
underwriting  the  very  type  of  economy  which 
has  been  productive  of  revolutions  and  wars 
becauss  of  the  cheating  and  exploitation  of 
weaker  nations. 

Again,  we  should  remember  that  we  as  a 
Nation  are  the  result  of  such  a  revolution 
and  gained  o\ir  economic  freedom  by  throw- 
ing off  the  shackles  of  a  trading  type  of 
economy.  Since  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  we  have  had  a  production  economy, 
engaging  In  foreign  trade  on  the  only  sound 
business  reason  for  trade,  namely,  to  trade 
for  goods  that  we  didn't  have  or  didn't  have 
enough  of.  To  prove  the  success  of  this  type 
of  economy,  I  need  but  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  approximately  47  per- 
cent of  the  world's  dollar  business  within  our 
own  borders  even  though  we  have  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population.  In  addition 
we  have  had  consistently  approximately  15 
percent  of  the  world's  exports.  In  building 
this  tremendous  volume  of  biisiness  we  have 
operated  continuously  with  a  system  of 
tariffs  since  the  first  session  of  Congress.  In 
fact,  the  tariff  was  the  only  protection  we 
have  had  against  exploitation  by  the  foreign 
traders. 

The  third  type  of  economy,  state  capital- 
ism. Is  against  the  natural  laws  of  human 
progress.  If  Russia  succeeds  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  vast  raw  materials  resources  she 
win  have  to  gradually  adopt  a  type  of  econ- 
omy similar  to  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  people  of  Russia  will  not  accept  exploi- 
tation by  the  state  and  will  in  time  force  the 
government  to  adopt  individual  ownership 
by  one  means  or  another. 

With  the  three  types  of  capital  economy 
and  the  many  different  kinds  of  money  In 
smaller  nations,  there  Is  no  foundation  for 
free  trade  as  contemplated  under  the  Brit- 
ish loan  agreement.  The  welfare  of  Indi- 
vidual nations  will  make  It  but  a  scrap  of 
paper  within  24  hours  after  the  Ink  has  dried 
on  the  signatures.  We  of  course  will  be  hold- 
ing the  bag  for  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

Furthermore.  If  we  make  this  loan  we  will 
find  most  of  the  European  area  and  the  Far 
East  swinging  toward  the  Russian  system. 
Even  in  South  America  as  the  development 
of  those  countries  takes  place,  economic  ne- 
cessity will  force  them  to  erect  tariffs  against 
our  exports  and  Invested  capital.  No  nation 
can  prosper  If  the  earnings  of  the  country 
are  drained  off  to  pay- Interest  on  the  capital 
of  absentee  ownership. 

If  we  adopt  this  loan  agreement  we  will 
throw  overboard  our  own  economy  which 
time  has  proved  the  most  productive  of  all 
three  major  types  of  capital  economy  which 
I  have  mentioned  and  we  will  adopt  the 
mess  of  International  pottage  from  which 
our  forefathers  freed  us  when  we  fought 
the  Revolutionary  V/ar. 

It  has  been  admitud  by  the  proponents  of 
the  loan  agreement  that  it  Is  nec^r-.ory  tj 
make  the  loan  to  halt  the  growth  of  socialism 


in  England.  If  we  follow  the  same  course  in 
making  loans  to  stop  communism  there  can 
be  but  one  result,  a  bankrupt  United  States. 
We  have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  pcpu- 
latlon  and  cannot  create  world  prosperity 
through  a  world-wide  WPA  financed  by  the 
United  States. 

The  proponents  of  the  loan  agreement  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  our  present  ability 
to  make  loans  depends  on  our  own  produc- 
tion and  our  existing  price  level.  In  1832 
we  had  only  »40 ,000 .000,000  cf  income,  ts 
compared  to  g  160 .000 .000. 000  at  the  present 
level.  The  deprersion  of  the  thirties  wts 
a  monetary  dislocation  and  the  record  of  the 
world  would  indicate  that  it  was  a  manipu- 
lated depression.  Unquesticnably  it  was 
brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
American  market  accessible  to  the  Interna- 
tional cartels. 

In  this  connection  I  wUl  quote  Christopher 
HoUis.  an  English  economist  who  taught  as 
an  exchange  professor  of  economics  in  our 
own  University  of  Notre  Dame.  In  1935,  Mr. 
Hollis.  after  his  period  of  teaching  in  the 
United  SUtes,  wrote  a  book  entitled  "The 
Break  Down  of  Money,"  In  which  he  has  a 
chapter  on  the  "American  slump."  He  opens 
the  chapter  with  the  statement  that  the  only 
reason  for  the  "American  slump"  was  mone- 
tarv. 

Mr,  Hollls  emphasiaes  In  his  book  the  rea- 
sons- for  the  slump  as  follows:  "A  money- 
lending  country  must  be  a  free- trade  coun- 
try, and  the  purpose  of  the  money-lending 
power  has  been  to  Impose  free  trade  on  the 
United  States.  It  has  not  been  a  purpose 
easy  of  achievement  ♦  •  '.In  opposi- 
tion to  the  sermoniEings  of  the  old-faabioned 
DemocraUs  has  been  the  financiers'  policy. 
Their  belief  Is  that  the  only  chance  of  get- 
ting the  tariff  down  has  been  so  to  reduce 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  pec  pie 
that  they  can  no  longer  even  tpproxlmately 
acquire  for  consumption  their  own  prod- 
ucts." I  have  not  made  a  complete  quou- 
tion:  If  the  committee  desires  I  can  read  all 
of  It,  as  I  have  the  book  with  me. 

The  condition  set  out  by  Mr.  Hollis  w» 
exactly  that  of  the  United  SUtes  in  18S2. 
We  were  going  hungry  becaxise  we  had  too 
much  food.  The  tariff  received  the  blame 
for  it  all  even  though  the  record  indicates 
that  It  was  merely  a  monetary  dislocation 
resulting  from  too  low  a  price  for  agrlcul- 
txiral  products. 

The  program  of  reducing  oxir  price  levels 
was  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  In  cur 
economy  the  govern)  ng  factor  In  our  national 
Income  is  our  gr<«8  agricultural  income. 
Gross  farm  Income  is  the  prime  mover  nnd 
the  income  of  all  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy ratio  to  It  with  mathematical  precision. 
For  example,  each  d611ar  of  farm  income 
will  create  $7  of  national  income,  a  dollar  of 
factory  pay  rolls,  approximately  60  cenU  of 
mineral  production,  $4.20  of  retail  sales  vol- 
ume and  $5  60  of  value  of  manxifactures.  In 
1932,  because  of  the  drop  In  farm  prices  re- 
sulting from  the  manlptilation  of  currency 
values  and  the  price  of  silver,  the  monetary 
medium  of  60  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, our  farm  Income  was  approximately 
$6,500,000,000  less  than  in  1929  and  with  the 
seven  times  turn  of  the  farm  dollar  ovw  na- 
Uonal  fncome  dropped  $83,300,000,000  In  1929 
to  $40,000,000,000  in  1932.  If  at  that  time  we 
would  have  had  the  conunon  sense  to  main- 
tain our  farm  prices  there  could  not  have 
been  a  depreesion. 

During  the  thirties  we  subsidized  the  farm- 
er not  to  produce.  This  subsidy  indirectly 
was  a  subsidy  to  the  foreign  producer.  This 
cvirtailment  of  farm  production  was  the  big- 
gest fraud  ever  put  over  on  a  nation.  We 
had  no  siurlus,"  taking  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  and  dxirlng  the  period  1934- 
41  we  Imported  on  the  average  a  net 
amount  of  agricultural  products  equivalent 
to  80,000,000  acres  annuaUy.  The  subsidy 
program  created  a  market  for  the  interna- 
tionally owntd  sources  of  production  and  at 
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~  the  same  time  created  the  payment  for  manu- 
lactured  goods  exported  to  other  nations. 

As  a  result  of  this  program  the  Imports  dis- 
placed Income  which  we  should  have  had 
from  our  own  production  and  with  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement  program  in  opera- 
tion, the  same  program  contemplated  \mder 
-  'the  loan  agreement,  the  imports  prevented 
our  farm  prices  and  Income  from  recovering 
and  we  found  ourselves  legislated  Into  a 
permanent   depression. 

In  the  period  1930-41  the  Nation  lost 
$473,000,000,000  In  Income  which  we  could 
have  had  and  in  addition  we  mortgaged  the 
future  Income  approximately  93.000.000.000 
per  year  as  the  result  of  subsidies. 

The  loan  agreement  with  its  stipulation 
for  free  trade  will  force  our  price  level  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  world 
price  level  ranges  all  the  way  from  a  wage 
level  in  England  of  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  ours  to  10  cents  per  day  for  the  man 
wt>rking  In  the  cotton  fields  in  India.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  any  southern  Con- 
gressnan.  knowing  as  he  does  that  the  very 
hfeblood  of  our  southern  economy  depends 
on  cotton,  can  even  consider  voting  for  a 
proposition  which  will  force  the  South  to 
produce  cotton  for  10  cents  per  pound  or  go 
out  of  business. 

A  break  in  our  farm  prices  from  the  pres- 
ent to  IMO  levels,  which  are  approximately 
the  same  as  England,  would  force  the  United 
States  to  lose  approximately  $10.000.000.COO 
f>f  farm  Income  and  approximately  $75.C00.- 
000.000  of  national  Income  annually.  In  ad- 
dition we  would  be  forced  to  liquidate  $300.- 
000.000.000  of  our  present  capital  structure 
and  instead  of  being  a  nation  with  export- 
able capital  we  would  be  in  a  state  of  na- 
tional bankruptcy.  It  happened  in  1932  and 
It  can  happen  again  If  we  permit  ourselves 
to  be  "humbugged"  into  deserting  our  own 
economy. 

In  fact,  the  loan  to  England  will  do  just 
the  reverse  of  what  the  proponents  claim  it 
will  do.  For  example,  it  will  not  create  em- 
p^ojrment  In  the  United  States  unless  we  are 
ready  to  give  our  exports  away.  Imports 
taken  In  payment  for  exports  will  bring  in 
an  equivalent  amount  of  labor  as  is  exported 
In  the  way  of  goods.  The  loan  will  not  In- 
crease our  normal  trade  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  ration  the  American  people  and  de- 
prive them  of  goods  for  export.  Imports 
taken  in  payment  will  displace  our  own  pro- 
duction. Income,  and  consuming  power.  Our 
Nation  In  the  postwar  period  will  require 
less  than  S  percent  of  our  national  Income 
In  foreign  trade  to  bring  about  full  employ- 
ment and  prosperity.  Any  exports  above  that 
amount  cannot  be  paid  for  with  Imports  for 
the  reason  that  we  don't  need  the  imports. 

The  loan,  if  made,  will  not  be  repaid  for 
two  reaaons.  First,  because  the  English  trad- 
.  ing  economy  will  not  permit  them  to  make 
the  profit  to  repay  the  loan;  and,  second,  we 
cannot  afford  to  take  payment  in  goods  which 
we  already  have.  To  do  so  will  destroy 
$3  of  domestic  Income  for  every  dollar  we 
receive  in  payment  on  the  loan.  In  the 
words  of  Lincoln.  "If  we  produce  something 
ourselves  we  have  both  the  goods  and  the 
money." 

Finally  the  loan,  if  used  to  perpetuate  the 
British  type  of  economy  with  Its  exploitation 
of  India  and  the  Far  East,  will  not  prevent 
the  collapse  of  the  Empire.  England  has 
500.000.000  people  In  her  various  possessions. 
If  she  would  permit  these  people  to  have 
a  wage  and  price  level  of  $400  per  capita 
which  Is  less  than  40  percent  of  ours,  the 
British  could  have  an  Income  of  $200,000,- 
000,000  per  year,  a  market  far  greater  than 
her  industrial  production  can  supply.  Eng- 
land has  permitted  herself  to  be  forced  Into 
her  present  financial  condition  throvtgh  the 
exploitation  of  cheap  raw  materials  and  labor 
by  her  International  Investment  type  of 
economy. 

The  English  have  never  learned  this  basic 
fundamental  of  economy,  that  they  cannot 
tuy  cheap  raw  materials,  produced  with  cheap 


labor  and  have  good  markets.  William  Mc- 
Kinley.  while  President  of  the  United  States, 
said,  "I  do  not  prize  the  word  cheap,  it  is  not 
a  word  of  conifort,  it  is  not  a  word  of  in- 
spiration; it  is  a  badge  of  poverty,  a  sign  of 
distress.  Cheap  merchandise  means  cheap 
men.  and  cheap  men  mean  a  cheap  nation." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  criticisms  I  will 
now  make  some  remedial  suggestions,  using 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  to  show 
how  we  can  protect  ourselves  and  give  the 
British  Empire  and  the  rest  of  the  world  a 
sound  economy  without  loans.  An  insolvent 
debtor  must  earn  some  money  If  he  Is  to 
recover  from  financial  distress. 

Instead  of  loaning  money  to  other  nations 
we  should  help  them  maintain  a  price  level 
so  that  they  can  cam  money  from  produc- 
tion. The  course  of  human  events  has  given 
the  United  States  an  almost  complete  eco- 
omy  within  Its  own.  borders.  We  should  use 
the  record  of  the  United  States  as  a  pat- 
tern In  bringing  about  a  sound  monetary 
system  for  the  world  with  the  American 
price  level  as  the  yardstick  for  future  world 
prosperity,  the  only  foundation  for  world 
peace. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  funds  allotted  to 
Bretton  Woods,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
funds  voted  by  the  Senate  for  a  stock  pile 
of  strategic  minerals  and  the  funds  contem- 
plated in  this  loan,  we  would  have  ample 
funds  so  that  the  United  States  could  stabil- 
ize the  world  price  level  at  our  American 
level  and  for  the  first  time  In  world  history 
give  the  world  a  sound  monetary  system  free 
from  international  exploitation.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  assure  a  prosperous  United  States 
and  would  make  It  possible  for  other  nations 
to  earn  their  income  through  like  remunera- 
tive production. 

The  United  States  during  the  war  built 
war  materials  for  the  Allies  without  foreign 
loans.  There  is  no  need  for  England  to  bor- 
row money  if  she  Is  willing  to  agree  to  a 
program  of  a  world  price  level  which  will 
permit  her  citizens  to  earn  the  money  needed 
to  trade  with  the  mother  country. 

Such  a  program  wculd  help  all  natlor.s 
and  could  be  used  to  restore  the  economic 
equilibrium  that  existed  in  1910-14  and 
1925-29.  Our  price  level  of  today  Is  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  above  1926,  the  aver- 
age of  1925-29.  To  have  such  a  price  level 
for  the  world  would  not  be  a  theoretical 
dream  because  the  1925-29  American  price 
level  was  the  world  price  level  and  there  Is 
no  reason  why  our  present  price  level  can- 
not become  the  yardstick  for  future  mone- 
tary values  In  international  trade. 

The  committee  may  well  ask  whether  it  can 
be  done  that  simply.  It  can.  because  the  in- 
come of  the  world  depends  on  40  basic  com- 
modities 85  percent  of  which  In  value  are 
agricultural  products. 

In  addition,  the  world  has  two  monetary 
mediums — gold  and  silver.  If  the  price  of 
the  principal  farm  products  and  the  price  of 
gold  and  sliver  were  stabilized  by  the  use  of 
the  funds  which  we  are  so  blindly  voting  for 
loans,  the  world  would  have  a  stable  Income 
and  a  sound  monetary  system.  The  price  of 
gold  and  silver  could  be  stabilized  at  a  parity 
ratio  to  present  farm  prices  as  a  yardstick. 

This  program  would  break  up  the  silver 
bloc  which  has  been  nothing  more  than  a 
means  of  Juggling  world  commodity  prices 
and  instead  of  permitting  our  creditors  to 
lay  down  the  rules  we  ourselves  should 
write  them.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  approves  this  loan  agreement  without 
requiring  a  definite  agreement  from  Eng- 
land to  stabilize  world  commodity  prices  at 
our  parity  level.  It  will  have  turned  Its  back 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  will 
have  deserted  the  economy  of  free  enter- 
prise, human  freedom  and  human  progress. 

The  historical  record  of  world  depressions 
can  be  traced  to  one  source,  the  exploita- 
tion of  agriculture  and  other  raw  material 
producers.  Without  stable  agricultural 
prices  at  parity  there  is  no  chance  for  future 


prosperity  in  the  United  States  or  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  our  own  Nation  agricul- 
ture Is  the  foundation  of  our  capital  economy 
and  agriculture  has  two-thirds  of  the  capi- 
tal Investment  In  productive  enterprise. 
Agriculture  must  be_  made  the  foundation 
of  a  new  world  economy  if  we  are  to  have 
future  peace.  The  present  situation  of 
world  starvation  Is  merely  the  aftermath  of 
generations  of  exploiting  agriculture.  The 
present  program  contemplates  cheap  farm 
products  and  cheap  raw  materials.  That  in 
turn  will  mean  bankruptcy  for  the  United 
States  and  world  chaos,  a  fertile  field  for 
communism. 

Tlie  passage  of  this  loan  agreement  wlir 
force  the  United  States  to  share  In  world 
poverty  instead  of  making  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  Increase  the  standard  of 
living  in  other  nations. 

If  the  pending  legislation  on  the  British 
loan  Is  put  Into  operation  as  contemplated 
It  win  perpetuate  the  exploitation  of  world 
production  which  In  the  past  has  led  to 
revolution  and  war.  If  we  maintain  our 
present  farm  production  and  price  level  the 
Nation  with  full  reconversion  to  a  domestic 
economy  can  have  an  Income  of  $165,000.- 
000,000  per  year.  With  such  an  Income  we 
can  afford  to  help  the  countries  needing  loans, 
and  if  they  cannot  be  collected,  charge  the 
cost  to  profit  and  loss.  On  the  basis  of  world 
prices  the  present  production  at  19>10  levela 
would  reduce  our  national  Income  to  $90.- 
000.000.000.  or  too  low  an  income  to  operate 
our  own  economy.  \_ 

Simple  arithmetic  Is  proof  that  there  la 
only  one  point  at  which  we  can  go  on  a  free- 
trade  basis,  and  that  is  if  the  world  price 
level  Is  such  as  to  permit  a  solvent  United 
States. 

Human  progress  and  two  wars  have  put 
the  United  States  in  a  position  of  world 
leadership.  To  make  this  loan  without  pro- 
tecting our  own  price  level  would  indeed  be 
a  tragedy.  It  would  mean  the  complete  sur- 
render of  the  freedom  which  we  have  had 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  an  indictment  of  our  leadership  so 
badly  needed  by  a  distressed  world. 

The  world  Is  at  the  crossroads  of  the  future. 
It  cannot  heal  Its  wounds  with  a  bankrupt 
United  States,  and  the  only  way  In  which 
the  United  States  can  remain  solvent  is  to 
maintain  its  income  through  production 
times  price  It  Is  Indeed  ah  Indictment  of 
our  educational  system  In  the  flold  of  eco- 
ncm'.cs  to  find  this  committee  even  wasting 
its  time  to  consider  a  program  which  the 
science  of  mathematics  proves  unworkable. 
Time  will  prove  the  truth  of  my  statement 
because  two  times  two  will  still  make  four 
regardless  of  political  Intrigue  and  interna- 
tional power  politics.  Our  destiny  as  a 
nation  should  be  that  of  helping  the  world 
to  a  higher  price  level  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  and  not  a  program  leading  to  world 
poverty,  chaos,  and  revolution. 


The  Power  To  Take 
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or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27, 1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sin- 
ister note  crept  into  the  news  on  Friday, 
April  26  when  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  told  a  group  of  reporters 
that  the  Government,  in  order  to  get  the 
wheat  which  the  rulers  at  Washington 
have  decided  to  send  abroad,  the  Govern- 
ment should  go  out  and  take  it. 
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Acting  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
coolly  advocated  this  procedure  vrhlch 
sounds  much  like  the  way  they  operate 
inside  of  Soviet  Russia  and  elaborated 
upon  his  theory  "go  take"  in  these  re- 
ported words.    I  quote: 

A5ked  what  might  be  done.  Acheson  re- 
plied, there  was  no  great  mystery  abcut  It, 
that  If  you  want  to  get  wheat  or  flour  what 
you  have  to  do  Is  to  go  take  wheat  or  flour. 
"There  are  various  ways  to  do  that,"  he  said. 
"Including  the  possibilty  of  rationing."  He 
did  not  elaborate  further,  but  stressed  that 
he  was  voicing  his  personal  views. 

This  device,  or  excuse,  or  cover-up.  used 
by  so  man:^  of  the  bureaucrats  is  growing 
a  bit  threadbare.  When  the  Acting  Sac- 
retary  of  State  gives  utterance  to  his  per- 
sonal conviction  that  the  Government 
ought  arbitrarily  to  seize  whatever  it 
v/ants  from  the  citizens,  particularly  the 
farmers,  he  is  voicing  a  policy  that  he  will 
put  into  effect  If  he  get.s  a  chance.  He  is 
voicing  a  policy  that  he  will  discuss  with 
his  colleagues  and  every  chance  he  gets 
he  will  attempt  to  convince  them  that 
his  view  is  the  cori-ect  one.  An  official 
In  the  position  that  these  highly  placed 
bureaucrats  occupy  cannot,  and  does  not, 
divorce  his  official  views  from  his  per- 
sonal predelictions.  If  a  bureaucrat  finds 
himself  unable  to  put  his  personal  con- 
victions into  execution,  he  will  then  do 
a  grudging  and  unwilling  job  of  carrying 
out  policies  laid  down  by  somebody  else, 
but  the  poison  of  such  views  as  were  ex- 
pressed by  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  will  permeate  throughout  the 
whole  governmental  structure  if  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

It  is  gravely  disquieting  when  we  find 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  advocating 
a  policy  for  dealing  with  the  farmers  of 
America  that  might  well  be  advocated  by 
some  commissar  In  dealing  with  Russian 
farmers  in  the  Ukraine. 

There  are  those,  including  Fortune 
magazine,  who  charge  that  the  admin- 
istration has  courted  a  domestic  wheat 
shortage  by  misguided  and  Ill-advised 
poMcics.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
this  is  true,  it  remains  a  fact,  that  when 
an  offlcsr  as  highly  placed  as  is  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  advocates  a  liard- 
boiled  Russian  Soviet  techn  que  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  its 
dealings  with  the  American  toilers,  com- 
munism has  gone  a  long  way  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

These  expressions  are  the  more  dis- 
quieting because  it  has  been  revealed 
time  and  again  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  almost  a  government  within  a 
government;  that  it  harbors  a  lot  of  bu- 
reaucrats who  believe  they  should  carry 
out  their  own  jwlicies  regardless  of  the 
policies  of  the  Congress  or  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, and  it  has  been  a.<^5ertcd  over 
and  over  again  that  Communists  have  In- 
filtrated the  State  Department  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

The  administration  seems  unable  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  fact  that  the  war  is 
over  and  that  the  regimentation  and 
regulation  of  all  the  people's  activities 
and  property  which  the  Government  em- 
ployed during  the  war  is  not  in  order 
when  we  are  at  peace. 

Another  phase  of  the  situation  which 
makes  this  bold  declaration  by  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  so  disquiet- 


ing Is  that  the  administrative  bureauc- 
racy is  Increasing  rather  than  decreas- 
ing, or  if  decreasing  is  going  down  so 
slowly  that  years  will  pass  before  the 
American  taxpayers  will  be  rid  of  the 
overswollen  and  arrogant  bureaucracy 
that  was  built  up  over  13  years  of  the 
New  Deal  administration,  and  greatly 
augmented  during  the  war. 

The  men  and  women  who  went  over- 
seas to  fight  for  their  country  did  not  go 
overseas  to  fight  for  a  government  which 
would  oppress  them  and  arbitrarily  take 
their  property  merely  because  the  ruler 
of  Washington  has  decided  that  the 
American  people  must  undergo  certain 
sacrifices  and  privations  in  order  that 
food  may  be  shipped  to  people  across  the 
seas.     As  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 

An  elective  despotism  was  not  the  govern- 
ment we  fought  for.  but  one  which  should 
not  only  be  foimdcd  on  true,  free  principles, 
but  In  which  the  powers  of  government 
should  be  so  divided  and  balanced  among 
general  bodies  of  magistracy  as  that  no  one 
of  them  could  transcend  their  legal  limits 
without  being  effectually  checked  and  re- 
strained by  the  other. 

The  American  people  want  to  do  their 
full  share  in  helping  to  feed  the  rest  of 
the  world.    But  Mr.  Acheson  appears  to 
forget  that  the  American  people  have 
borne  the  great  expense  and  furnished 
the  most  men  in  these  wars;  that  we 
fought  two  v;ars,  one  of  them — the  one 
in  the  Pacific — wholly  imaided  by  our 
allies,  an(l  fought  them  at  the  same  time 
that  we  poured  billions  upon  multiplied 
billions  of  dollars  in  machines  and  ma- 
terials of  war,  in  foodstuffs  and  clothing 
for  our  allies.    Mr.  Acheson  appears  to 
forget,  too.  that  we  are  being  asked  to 
provide  nearly  half  of  the  entire  relief 
for  the  whole  world,  while  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  being  asked  to  lend  more 
billions  of  dollars  in  direct  loans — really, 
actually   gifts    and   not   loans — to   our 
former  allies.    Mr.  Acheson  appears  to 
forget  further  that  it  is  not  the  dollars 
of  the  rulers  of  Washington,  or  the  wheat, 
or  the  clothing,  or  the  meat  belonging  to 
somebody  in  the  State  Department  that 
is  being  disposed  of.    The  billions  of  dol- 
lars spent  for  lend-lease  supplies  for  all 
of  these  other  countries  are  billions  of 
dollars  belonging  to  the  American  p?ople. 
The  billions  of  dollars  being  spent  for 
relief  are  the  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
American  taxpayers  and  not  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  spending  those  dollars. 
The  billions  of  dollars  we  are  talking 
about  lending  to  Britain,  to  Russia,  to 
France,  to  Poland,  to  China,  to  Holland, 
to  all  the  other  countries  who  are  look- 
ing to  Uncle  Sam  to  finance  them,  are 
not  the  billions  of  dollars  of  the  bureau- 
crats of  Washington,  but  are  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  American  taxpayers,  which 
includes  every  one  of  us. 

The  men  and  women  who  went  through 
the  hell  of  war  In  the  Pacific,  In  the  At- 
lantic, in  the  Par  East,  In  Europe,  and  In 
Africa,  and  who  lived  to  come  home  again 
are  going  to  have  to  help  pay  these  bor- 
rowed billions  of  dollars  together  with  the 
Interest  thereon.  For  10  generations  It 
will  be  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  who,  through  tlieir  toil,  their 
sweat,  their  privations  will  have  to  pay 
these  billions  of  dollars.  Therefore,  it 
does  not  set  very  well  with  a  veteran  who 


has  crane  home  to  go  back  to  help  his 
father*  on  the  farm,  or  who  has  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  his  own.  to  hear  a 
Btrlped-pants  bureaucrat  in  Washington 
say  "the  Government  should  go  to  that 
fellow's  farm  and  take  his  wheat  if  it 
needs  it.'  That  was  not  the  plan  of  the 
Government  for  which  we  sent  our  men 
and  women  out  to  fight. 

This  sinister  policy  favored  by  the  As- 
sistant S?cretary  of  State  confirms  again 
that  fact  of  human  nature  which  has 
been  confirmed  over  and  over,  time  with- 
out number  in  history — that  power  be- 
comes arrogant  when  it  is  too  long  ex- 
ercised by  one  individual  or  a  group  of 
individuals.  It  again  confirms  the  wis- 
dom of  the  founding  fathers  in  pro- 
viding for  a  government  of  checks  and 
balances  as  a  guaranty  against  one  de- 
partment of  the  Government  becoming 
too  powerful  and  therefore  dangerous  to 
the  people's  liberty. 

Power  feeds  en  itself  and  it  is  a  star- 
tling commentary  on  ovu:  time  when  an 
official  as  highly  placed  as  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dsan  Acheson  bluntly  and 
arrogantly  says  of  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica that  if  the  Government  wants  their 
wheat,  and  of  the  millers  of  America, 
that  if  the  Government  wants  their 
flour,  and  of  the  people  of  America,  that 
if  the  Government  wants  their  food,  the 
Government  should  go  "take  it." 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  said,  and 
I  quote: 

We  have  built  up  new  instruments  at 
public  power.  In  the  hands  of  a  people's 
government  this  power  Is  wholesome  and 
proper  But  in  the  hands  of  political  pup- 
pets of  an  economic  hypocrisy  such  power 
would  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  at 
the  people. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  political 
puppets.  In  the  present  bureaucracy  we 
have  a  lot  of  political  puppets  which  cre- 
ate a  political  monopoly  that  has  ruled 
this  country  for  14  years  with  an  iron 
hand.  They  are  using  these  instruments 
of  public  power  to  provide  shackles  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  witness  the 
OPA  administration,  and  as  witness  the 
cool  insolence  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  in  advocating  his  "go  take"  pbHcy. 

There  are  all  too  many  political  pup- 
pets of  a  foreign  autocracy — a  so-called 
Communist  autocracy — in  this  country. 
Many  of  them  have  wormed  their  way 
into  places  of  high  authority  in  our  gov- 
ernmental bureaus.  They  are  now  so 
bold  that  they  are  boasting  of  the  chaos 
and  confusion  which  they  are  able  to 
produce  by  the  vicious  use  of  these  in- 
struments of  public  power,  and  of  their 
progress  in  forging  shackles  for  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people. 

These  so-called  liberals  who  actually. 
If  they  can,  will  hurl  this  cotmtry  back 
into  the  most  reactionary  dictatorship 
the  world  has  known  in  modern  times, 
are  growing  bolder  by  the  day.  Fifteen 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  unthinkable 
that  an  Acting  Secretary  of  State  wculd 
boldly  proclaim  such  a  doctrine  as  that 
the  Government,  in  peacetime,  should  go 
to  the  farms  of  America,  and  to  the  mill* 
of  America  and  seizs  what  it  chose  be- 
cause a  Chief  Executive  at  Washington 
had  decided  that  he  would  send  American 
foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  other  suppl'cs 
abroad  to  other  peoples  in  other  coun- 
tries. 
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Such  doctrines  as  that  expressed  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  an  arrogance 
bom  of  too-lonK-contlnued  arbitrary 
Presidential  powers  provided  for  war  pur- 
poses only,  but  which  are  now  being  con- 
tinued over  into  peacetime. 

There  are  two  facts  of  hfe  which  the 
American  people  must  ponder  very  seri- 
ously and  against  which  they  must  de- 
fend themselves  at  all  times.  The  first 
fact  is  that  power  feeds  upon  itself  and 
is  never  willing  to  rehnquish  its  control 
over  the  people's  lives  and  activities. 
The  second  fact  is.  as  some  wise  indi- 
vidual once  said.  'Power  corrupts  and 
absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely." 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  said  that  any 
party  too  long  continued  in  power  would 
become  corrupt,  unmindful  of  the  public 
welfare,  and  concerned  principally  with 
keeping  itself  in  power.   In  1932  Franklin 
D.    Roosevelt   repeated   that   sentiment 
and  approved  it  at  the  time,  as  he  said. 
100  percent.     James  A.  Parley,  former 
Po.stmaster  General  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, on  two  different  occasions  made 
practically  the  same  statement.    When 
high-placed  ofBciaLs  like  Dean  Acheson 
advocate  a  Soviet  Russian  policy  of  "go 
take,"  and  when  business  and  business 
men  and  women  are  cursed  and  abused 
as  they  have  been  recently  by  Paul  Porter, 
Administrator    of    OPA,    and    Chester 
Bowles,   it  is  a  sign   that   what  Calvin 
Coolidge   and    Franklin   Roosevelt    and 
James  A.  Farley  have  said   has  come 
true — that  the  New  Deal  administration, 
with    its    palace    clique    and    its    iJetty 
bureaucratic  czars,  has  been  in  power  too 
long,  has  become  unmindful  of  the  public 
welfare,  has  become  bloated  with  author- 
ity, arrogant,  and  ripe  for  being  thrown 
out  of  office  and  made  to  go  back  to  work 
for  a  hving. 

It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  a  great 
danger  faces  this  country  in  Dean  Ache- 
son's  "go  take"  policy.  Where  will  it  all 
end? 


Supreme  Court  Decisions 


REMARKS 

or  ' 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  in  session,  the  highest  Court  of  our 
Nation,  the  public  generally  await  with 
fear  and  trembling  for  the  days  they 
hand  down  their  decisions  and  the  papers 
are  going  to  reveal  what  they  have  done 
to  further  wreck  and  destroy  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  this  Gov- 
ernment was  founded.  The  people  await 
to  see  what  has  been  done  to  further  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  in  a  manner  to 
emasculate  it  and  take  away  from  the 
people  of  the  sovereign  States  the  rights 
guaranteed  unto  them. 

We  note  in  this  morning's  paper  the 
headlines,  "Court  voids  Jim  Crowism  on 
interstate  bus  lines  by  a  decision  of  6 


to  1."  The  majority  of  the  six  Justices 
concurring  in  this  opinion  have  handed 
down  decisions  heretofore  which  are  so 
contrary  to  real  Americanism  until  I  am 
sure  if  they  were  transferred  to  Mo.scow 
even  the  Soviet  people  would  not  stand 
for  the  interpretation  placed  by  them  on 
the  laws  of  their  land. 

The  Congress  remembers  the  decision 
handed  down  in  the  New  York  racketeer- 
ing case,  the  Federal  Communications 
case,  and  others  I  could  enumerate,  but 
all  are  familiar  to  us.  The  Court  is  writ- 
ing the  laws  of  the  land  rather  than  in- 
terpreting the  laws  as  passed  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  different  States. 

If  we  would  study  the  background  of 
each  Justice,  the  people  of  this  country 
would  realize  we  cannot  expect  anything 
else.  They  are  a  bunch  of  mediocre 
lawyers  with  no  judicial  training  and 
limited  experience  in  the  practice  of  law. 
Their  opinions  are  based  on  personal  be- 
lief, bias,  and  prejudice  and  they  render 
immature,  preconscious  opinions  in  an 
effort  to  remake  this  great  country  of 
ours  according  to  their  own  beliefs  and 
ideologies. 

In  the  case  of  yesterday  voiding  the 
Jim  Crow  law,  taking  away  the  rights  of 
the  States  of  this  great  Republic  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  within  their  borders,  they 
did  so  unmindful  of  the  trouble  and  may- 
be bloodshed  which  ma^e  caused  in  the 
future.  They  care  not  for  this — they  are 
trsdng  to  destroy  our  Southl^d,  which 
the  people  of  the  South  resent  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 

Mr..  Speaker,  this  Court,  which  was 
packed  with  incompetent,  incapable,  in- 
efficient, unfit,  and  unqualified  men  5  or 
6  years  ago,  should  have  been  impeached 
by  this  Congress  long  ago.  and  I  am  mak- 
ing the  prediction  when  the  elections  are 
over  this  s-  mmer,  and  the  Congress  re- 
convenes, impeachment  proceedings  will 
b3  filed  against  each  and  every  one  of 
those  who  have  handed  down  such  de- 
cisions, and  when  finally  disposed  of  by 
the  Congress,  we  will  bfe  relieved  in  the 
future  of  their  disturbing  and  destroying 
decisions  and  men  will  be  placed  on  the 
Court  who  will  uphold  the  Constitution 
of  these  United  States  and  the  people's 
rights  thereunder. 


Draft  Not  Necessary  for  Replacements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statements 
prepared  at  my  request  by  organizations 
opposing  the  continuance  of  the  draft: 
RFT.rA.SE  or  Fathehs  Possible  WrrHour  Draft 

Only  120,000  fathers,  according  to  the  War 
Department,  will  be  in  the  Army  as  of  July  1, 
1946.  There  are  and  will  be,  numerically 
speaking,  adequate  replacements  for  these 
men.  The  Army,  for  other  reasons  such  as 
the  need  for  skilled  men,  may  be  keeping  In 


service  men  for  whom  there  are  unskilled 
replacements.  But  the  issue  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  extension  of  the  draft 
when  there  are  replacements. 

EISENHOWER    SATS    DRAFT    EXTENSION    WILL    NOT 
RELEASE  FATHET^S 

It  seems  apparent  from  the  Army's  own 
testimony  In  the  public  hearings  that  the 
Army  does  not  have  any  plans,  whether  the 
draft  is  extended  or  not.  to  release  immedi- 
ately the  120.000  fathers.  The  following  Is 
from  page  12  of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  hearings: 

"Mr.  Harness.  If  we  extend  the  draft  for 
any  reasonable  period,  it  is  contemplated  that 
all  fathers  that  have  been  drafted  will  be 
discharged. 

"General  Eisenhower.  I  did  not  say  that, 
sir.  I  did  not  say  that  it  is  contemplated 
to  release  all  fathers.  I  say  that  if  I  can 
get  the  consent  of  Congress  that  we  make 
them  a  special  class,  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  it. 

"But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  War  De- 
partment itself  would  be  Justified  in  class- 
ing them  all  as  hardship  cases  Instantly  and 
discharging  them." 

SENATOR    SHOWS    HOW    ARMT    CAN    RELEASI 
FATHERS 

Senator  Revercomb  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate May  14  (Congressional  Record,  p.  4974), 
said: 

"In  January  of  this  year,  1946,  we  were 
told  by  the  members  of  the  General  Staff 
that  they  expected  enlistments  by  July  1 
of  this  year  of  650.000,  and  that  upon  that 
basis  they  would  release  from  the  Army  all 
except  120.000  fathers  by  July  1946.  Be- 
cause of  the  unexpected  number  of  enlist- 
ments in.  March  of  this  year  they  revised 
their  figures  and  said  they  expected  950.0C0 
volunteers  by  July  1,  1946,  300.000  more  than 
they  had  estimated  in  January.  So,  Mr. 
President,  if  they  could  release  all  but  120,000 
fathers  upon  a  basis  of  650,000  volunteers, 
certainly  they  can  release  those  120,000  when 
they  have  increased  their  enlistment  esti- 
mate by  300.000.  I  make  these  remarks  be- 
cause I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Army  to  the  fact  that  they  can  act  upon 
this  subject  without  legislation  upon  it." 

Moreover,  despite  an  adequate  number  of 
replacements,  the  Army  is  keeping  specialists 
indefinitely  and  other  men  in  service  bayond 
the  announced  term  of  2  years,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  following  item  from  the  May 
21  Washington  Post: 

"Frankfurt,  May  20.— A  United  States 
Army  announcement  today  revealed  that 
military  personnel  with  30  months'  service 
overseas  are  eligible  to  return  home.  Cer- 
tain specialists  and  soldiers  with  approved 
extensions  of  overseas  duty  were  exempted 
from   the  order." 

VOLUNTEERS  ARE  ONLT  ADEQUATE  REPLACEMENTS 

In  other  words,  the  Army's  need  is  not  for 
numerical  replacements  but  for  specialists. 
A  teen-age  draft  is  a  draft  of  untrained  men. 
Specialists  can  be  obtained  only  by  increased 
Inducements  to   volunteer. 

Replacements  and  Discharges 
The  Army  on  July'  1,  1946.  according  to 
General  Eisenhower,  should  be  at  1.550,000 
strength.  It  should  be  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing groups:  About  806,000  volunteer  men,» 
150,000  volunteer  officers,  19,000  Wacs,  575,- 
000  drafted  men. 

Assuming  a  reduction  in  strength  to  1,070,- 
000  by  July  1,  1947,  and  the  volunteer  enlist- 
ments estimated'  by  the  War  Department, 

>  Volunteers  April  30,  1946,  were  736,590; 
War  Department  estimate  for  May,  40,000; 
June,  30.000. 

=  Volunteer  estimates  are  30.000  a  month 
from  July  1  to  December  31,  1946,  and  20,C00 
a  month  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1947. 
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the  following   table   Indicates  the   approxi- 
mate number  of  discharges: 

Army  strength,  July  1,  1948 1,  550,  000 

Army  strength,  July  1,  1947 1.070,000 

Number  to  be  discharged  to  reach 

authorized    strength ,       480,000 

Number  to  be  replaced  by  enlist- 
ments  -      300. 000 

Philippine    Scout* 50,000 

Wacs  (estimated.  House  hearings, 

p.  9) 5,000 


Approximate    total    of    dis- 
charges  for   whom   there 
are   replacements   during 
July  1,  1946  to  July  1,  1947..       835, 000 
In  the  Concrjcssional  Record  of  April  12 
(p.  3593)  Is  the  table  (a)  of  projected  Army 
discharges  for  the  year  July  1,  1946,  to  July  1, 
1947.     The  following  also  includes  a  table  (b) 
of  1-year  and  18-month  enlistment  expira- 
tions.   If  the  short-term-enlistment  expira- 
tions  are   subtracted   from   the   total    dis- 
charges, the  number  of  remalni^ig  discharges 
(c)  reveal  the  possibilities  in  terms  of  dis- 
charging fathers  and  longer-service  veterans. 


July 

Auinist 

Feptcnibcr. 
Ortohrr... 
November. 
Dt*c?inl>tr.. 

Januery 

Fohmary. . 

March 

Anril 

May 

June 

Total 


(a) 


Total  Army 
discharges 


135.000 
05.000 
fti.COO 
fiO.OUO 
105.  («« 
1(»S,  UU) 
70.000 
70.000 
6.S.  (1(10 
4.S,  00(1 
40.000 
30,  («0 


(b) 

Short -term 
«Dlistm«'Dt 
expirations 


8.  MO 
66.776. 
41.V2S 
21,2.V5 
U.»! 

8.  U3 
11,723 
33,210 
31.457 


(c) 

Diiicharces 
other  than 
short-term 
enlistment 
expirations 


How  discharges  could  be  worked  out 


2.'Anffl   / 120.000  fat  hers. 

i^vw   \  130,000  long-service  vetenuM. 


1325,000  drafted  nccn. 
19,000  Wac!<. 
17,000  decrease  in  officer  strength. 


840.000-  2a6,5«5-f- 


013, 4S5 


I 


I 


Without  any  draft  extension,  there  are  re- 
placements enough,  together  with  the  Army's 
planned  reduction  in  strength,  to  permit  the 
discharge  during  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, of  the  120,000  fathers  still  in  service  and 
also  ISO.OOO  longer-term  veterans.  leaving  only 
325.000  drafted  men '  In  the  Army  October 
1,  1946. 

Only  One-Sided  Pressure  on  Draft  PERMmxD 
BY  the  War  Dcpartment 

"Love  and  kisses"  telegrams  are  poxiring 
in  to  Senator's  desks  from  GI's  in  Japan  who 
have  been  told  that  if  the  draft  is  not  ex- 
tended they  will  be  kept  indefinitely  in  Japan. 
"Love  and  kiEses"  Is  the  code  asking  that  the 
draft  be  extended  which  two  Army  public- 
relations  employees  in  Tokyo  have  promoted 
and  explained  In  a  long  preparatory  cable  to 
Senate  and  House  leaders.  I 

But  those  soldiers  who  are  against  peace- 
time conscription  are  forbidden  even  t^  write 
to  their  Senatois  and  Congressmen  asking 
them  to  oppose  the  draft. 

war  department  rORBIDS  LETTERS  AGAINST 
CONSCRIPTION 

A  former  soldier,  Lt.  Col.  Roscoe  Conklirg, 
stated:  "Recently  revised  Army  regulations 
provide  that  'Except  as  authorized  by  the 
War  Department,  efforts  by  any  pierson  in 
the  active  service  of  the  United  States  to 
procure  or  oppose  or  in  any  manner  influence 
legislation  affecting  the  Army  are  forbid- 
den.' ••* 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Conkling's  statement  is 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Sgt.  James 
T.  Donnelly,  after  his  honorable  discharge, 
before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
on  December  19,  1946:* 

"While  overseas  I  heard  of  a  great  many 
speeches  by  high-ranking  Army  officers   in 


'In  the  18  months  preceding  October  1, 
1946,  more  than  twice  this  nxunber  were 
drafted,  none  of  whom  should  have  been 
combat  troops  since  VJ-day  came  before  those 
drafted  earliest  could  have  had  even  6 
months'  training.  Half  of  those  drafted  is 
a  reasonable  number  for  medical  and  hard- 
ship discharges  as  well  as  for  reenlistment. 
For  example,  out  of  all  those  millions  still 
In  service,  less  than  165,000  (including  May 
and  June  estimates)  were  discharged  to  re- 
enllst  for  minimum  1-year  period. 

*  "The  Case  Against  Compulsory  Peacetime 
Military  Training." 

•  Pp.  823-24.  public  hearings,  H.  R.  615. 


favor  of  peacetime  training.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  unnecessary  and  a  very  alarming 
and  dangerous  departure  from  American  de- 
mocracy. I  decided  to  do  what  I  could  to 
oppose  it. 

"As  an  American  citizen,  the  very  tlrst 
thought  that  came  to  my  mind  was  to  write 
to  my  Congressman.  After  discussing  this 
with  one  of  the  company  officers.  I  was  told 
that  according  to  Army  regulations  I  (X>uld 
not  write  to  any  Congressman  against  the 
prop<3sed  bill  of  universal  military  training. 
Nevertlieless,  I  enclosed  an  article  written 
to  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor in  a  letter  to  Senator  Hawkes,  of  New 
Jersey.  This  letter  was  returned  to  me  with 
the  following  rejection  slip- 

"  "This  letter  Is  returned  to  sender  because 
violation  paragraph  5  AR  600-10,  dated  July 
8,  1944.  which  prohljlts  any  person  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
cure personal  favor  through  legislrtion. 

•■  'THEATER  CENSOR.' 

"The  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral stated  that  in  the  future  under  threat 
of  court  martial  I  could  not  write  anything 
against  compulsory  military  training  accord- 
ing to  Army  Regulation  600-10,  paragraph  5, 
which  provides  that  'except  as  authorized 
by  the  War  Department,  efforts  by  any  person 
in  the  active  service  of  the  United  States 
•  •  •  to  procure  or  oppose  or  In  any 
manner  influence  legislation  affecting  the 
Army     •     •     •     are  forbidden.' " 

In  other  words,  soldiers  may  work  for.  but 
not  against,  the  official  policy  of  the  War 
Department  on  legislative  matters. 


ReorfanisatioB  of  G>ngrcM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  4  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 


entitled  "Let  Congress  Reorganize  It- 
self," published  In  the  BulTalo  Evening 
News  of  June  1.  1946.  This  editorial  re- 
lates to  the  bill  which  ha-s  been  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  FOLLirn).  The  edi- 
torial, from  which  I  quote  one  paragraph, 
praises  the  worthy  objectives  of  the  bilL 
It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  measure  thet  has  now  come  b:fore 
the  two  Houses  for  consideration  is  a  wel- 
come proof  that  the  Members  have  had  the 
courage  and  the  wisdom  to  take  a  good,  hard 
look  Et  the  il^s  that  result  from  certain 
time-encrusted  habits  of  procedure,  and  are 
wiUing  to  attempt  to  cxire  themselves.  Self- 
criticism  is  the  first  step  to  the  correction  of 
error,  and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  In 
and  cut  of  Congress  over  the  past  3  years  to 
identify  the  principal  obstacles  to  efficient 
performance,  and  then  to  choose  among  the 
appropriate  ways  and  means  fcr  reform,  de- 
serve the  applause  of  the  American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Pecord, 
as  follows: 

LET  CONGRESS  RZORCANIZE  ITSELr 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  Pollttte  has  for- 
mally brought  before  Congress  a  program  for 
iwK^f-reform.  8.  2177,  which  he  is  urging 
as  cHMrman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  designates  itaelf 
as  "a  bill  to  provide  for  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

As  the  Wisconsin  Senator  said  Friday,  Con- 
gress is  at  present  "neither  organized  nor 
equipped  to  perform  its  main  functions." 
Now  thbt  the  United  States  has  become  the 
most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  National 
Legislature  fimctlon  efficiently  and  without 
undue  delay.  But  the  only  way  Congress 
can  streamline  its  ■  procedures  is  by  self- 
excmlnation  and  self-regulation.  As  a  con- 
stitutionally independent  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, reform  can  come  only  from  Con- 
gress itself. 

The  measure  that  has  now  come  before  the 
two  Houses  for  consideration  is  a  welcome 
proof  that  the  members  have  htd  the  courage 
and  the  wisdom  to  take  a  good,  bard  look  at 
the  ills  that  result  from  certain  time-en- 
crusted habits  of  procedure,  and  are  willing 
to  attempt  to  cure  themselves.  Self-criticism 
Is  the  first  step  to  the  correction  of  error, 
and  the  efforu  that  have  been  made  in  and 
out  of  Congress  over  the  past  3  years  to 
identify  the  principal  obstacles  to  efficient 
performance,  and  then  to  choose  among  the 
appropriate  ways  and  means  for  reform,  de- 
serve the  applause  of  the  Amer  can  people. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  solid  thinking  In 
the  bill.  lU  principal  focus,  of  course,  is 
on  modernizing  the  committee  system.  This 
is  the  fount  and  center  of  congressional 
performance,  and  the  proposals  made  for  its 
simplification  and  energizing  are  in  keeping 
with  ite  importance.  The  first  step  wou  d 
be  to  reduce  the  number  of  committees,  get- 
ting rid  of  such  absurdities  as  that  of  the 
disposal  of  executive  waste  paper,  and  end- 
ing the  floods  each  session  of  spcciaT  Qpm- 
mittees  that  then  lead  a  charmed  life 
through  sessions  without  end. 

The  Ssnate  would  reduce  its  standing  com- 
mittees from  33  to  16;  each  would  have  13 
members,  and  each  Senator  should  serve  en 
two  but  no  more  of  the  standing  committees. 
Bach  committee  would  be  provided  with  a 
professional  staff  of  economists,  political 
scientists,  etc.,  in  addition  to  its  clerical 
force,  and  in  the  case  of  the  appropriations 
committee,  each  subcommittee  speclflcaUy 
charged  with  proposUig  funds  for  a  particu- 
lar administraUve  agency  would  have  four 
specialists  to  keep  constanUy  in  touch  with 
the  way  things  are  going  in  the  fimd -seek- 
ing agency.  This  is  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent   and    construcUve    provisions    of    tto« 
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unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 


Ing  agency.     Thla  is  one  oi  me  muev  luwcw*- 
gent    and    construcUve    provlalons    oT    Uj« 
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entire  bill,  because  expert  staff  aselstance  is 
one  of  ttie  indispenslble  working  tools  of 
government  today. 

Another  sensible  proposal  is  the  fonaal  or- 
ganizatlon  of  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees,  of  seven  members  each,  "for  the 
formulation  of  over-all  legislative  policy  of 
the  respective  parties."  These,  too,  would 
have  research  staffs  at  their  command,  the 
majority  Legislative  Executive  Council  would 
be  legally  empowered  to  meet  witb  the 
President  and  such  of  his  Cabinet  as  deemed 
desirable  "to  consult  and  collaborate  on  the 
formulation  and  carrying  out  of  national 
policy." 

These  proposals  look  toward  effective 
team-play,  both  within  the  legislative  de- 
partment and  as  in  the  Council  arrange- 
ment, between  legislature  and  executive. 
They  would  reduce  the  gap  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  Capitol,  and  also  might  narrow 
that  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


Is  Russia  Preparing  for  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IW  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  4  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  yesterday  appeared  the  follow- 
ing preliminary  announcement  of  a  se- 
ries of  articles  the  first  of  which  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  insert  in  the-  Record.  The  an- 
nouncement is  entitled  "The  Answers 
About  Russia."    It  reads  as  follows! 

THE    ANSWERS    ABOUT    RtTSSlA 

Is  Russia  preparing  for  war?  Is  Stalin 
still  firmly  in  the  saddle  and  what  would 
happen  should  he  be  dethroned?  Does  Rus- 
sia have  an  atomic  bomb?  Why  do  the  So- 
viets consistently  oppose  promotion  of  world 
press  freedom? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  arousing 
widespread  speculation  in  America  today. 
Eddy  Gilmore.  who  has  spent  5  years  In  Rus- 
sia as  Associated  Press  correspondent,  whose 
marriage  to  a  Russian  girl  was  facilitated  by 
Stalin  himself,  who  speaks  the  Russian  lan- 
guage and  corresponds  with  the  generalis- 
simo on  occasion,  answers  them  in  a  series 
of  four  articles  which  begins  in  the  Star 
tomorrow. 

I  believe  that  the  article  will  prove  in- 
formative to  all  who  will  read  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TzvT  Teaks  in  Rtjssia  Convtnci  Gilmore  Reds 
Want  No  War — Anti-Soviet  Talk  Abro.\o 
Disturbs  Moscow,  but  Nation  Seriously 
Lacks  Preparedness 

(By  Eddy  Gilmore) 

Nrw  York,  June  4.— Just  back  in  the 
United  States  after  almost  5  years  in  Russia, 
a  correspondent  is  struck  and  startled  by  the 
questions  he  is  asked  about  the  possibility  of 
war  with  Russia. 

"TeU  me,"  said  a  young  man  just  out  of  the 
Army,  "should  I  go  and  reenlist  and  try  to 
get  my  old  captain's  Job  back?  Tou've  been 
living  in  Russia  a  long  time.  Aren't  they 
about  ready  to  fight  us?' 


You  get  similar  questions  from  middle- 
aged  businessmen,  housewives,  laborers,  po- 
licemen, the  inevitable  taxi  driver,  and  so  on. 

Having  lived  outside  the  United  States  for 
more  than  6  years  now,  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  understand  the  urgency  of  such  questions 
and  thoughts  about  Russia  going  to  war. 

If  5  years  In  a  country  mean  anything,  if 
lengthy  daily  conversations  with  diplomatic 
persons  in  Moscow  who  have  talks  with  Rus- 
sian leaders  have  their  worth,  if  having  a 
Russian  wife,  knowing  dozens  upon  dozens  of 
just  plain  Russians  as  well  as  a  smattering  of 
the  party  faithful  should  be  contributing 
factors  in  helping  to  understand  the  Russian 
mind  and  attitude  of  a  people,  then  the  only 
possible  answer  is: 

As  sure  as  there's  a  face  on  the  Kremlin 
clock  and  Joseph  Stalin  has  a  mustache,  the 
Russians  do  not  want  to  fight  anybody. 

VriAL  FACTORS  LISTED 

In  addition  to  the  Russian  people  and 
leaders  not  wanting  war  with  any  country — 
and  to  be  realistic.  England  or  the  United 
States,  or  both — the  following  factors  which 
may  not  be  generally  known  In  America  are 
worth  consideration: 

Russia  suffered  greatly  In  her  war  with  Ger- 
many. She  lost  many  men  and  women,  a 
large  amount  of  machinery  and  livestock. 

Russia's  coal,  Iron,  and  electrical  Industries 
are  badly  crippled,  although  coming  back 
fast. 

Russia,  so  persons  who  are  informed  on  the 
subject  say,  is  far  behind  the  United  States 
and  Britain  in  atomic  research. 

Russia's  people  are  tired,  and  even  if  they 
were  not,  they  have  never  been  a  people  who 
liked  or  wanted  wars. 

Russia's  Air  Force  Is  nothing  near  a  par 
with  America's  or  that  of  the  British  Empire. 

NAVT  IS  SMALL 

Russia's  Kfcivy  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
same  paragraph  with  those  of  her  allies. 

Russia's  leaders  are  desperately  anxious 
to  get  their  5-year  plans  into  operation. 

Russians  look  on  peace  with  something 
akin  to  adoration  and  worship. 

Then  why  all  this  talk  of  war  here  and 
In  Britain? 

A  large  part  of  It.  as  I  have  told  my  Rus- 
sian friends,  is  due  to  the  methods  their 
country  uses  in  carrying  out  her  policies 
plus  a  shocking  lack  of  insight  Into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind. 

The  methods  are  her  own  and  of  her  own 
design  and  the  Soviets  are  firmly  convinced 
that  they  are  conducting  their  international 
affairs  in  the  best  and  just  way — for  Russia. 
They  can  and  do  (and  in  the  process  fairly 
beat  your  ears  off)  seek  to  justify  their 
every  action,  from  their  behavior  In  Man- 
churia to  Andrei  Gromykos  actions  In  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

TZXR    "CANCING    UP" 

They  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  United 
States  and  Britain  have  ganged  up  on  them, 
that  numbers  of  prominent  persons  in  both 
countries  are  still  bitterly  anti-Soviet,  that 
they  are  still  discriminated  against  and 
treated  as  second-class  citizens  of  the  world 
and  that  while  the  United  States  and  Britain 
want  their  security,  they  yell  the  loudest 
when  Russia  tries  to  batten  down  the 
hatches  on  her  own. 

People  In  the  United  States  and  Britain 
who  talk  about  the  possibilities  of  Russia 
going  to  war  are  not  alone.  At  one  time  this 
year — before  Prime  Minister  Stalin's  answer 
to  the  Associated  Press — there  was  an  awful 
lot  of  loose  talk  on  the  same  subject  in  Mos- 
cow. It  should  be  added  that  Britain,  not  the 
United  States,  was  the  country  the  Russian 
people  connected  with  war. 

(Mr.  Stalin,  replying  last  March  22  to 
questions  posed  by  Mr.  Gilmore,  said:  "I  am 
convinced  that  neither  the  nations  nor  their 
armies  are  seeking  another  war.     They  de- 


sire peace  and  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
peace.  This  means  that  the  'current  fear  of 
war'  is  not  being  caused  by  this  side.  I  think 
the  'present  fear  of  war"  is  being  brought 
about  by  the  actions  of  certain  political 
groups  engaged  in  the  propaganda  of  a  new 
war  and  by  these  means  sowing  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  uncertainty."  Mr.  Stalin  also  said 
that  "I  attach  great  lmpcrtr.nce  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization  as  It  Is  a  ssrlous  instru- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  In- 
ternational security.") 

T\\0  BRITONS  BLAMED 

Without  going  into  the  Issues  Involved, 
without  considering  the  rights  or  wrongs  ink- 
volved.  if  any.  the  main  reasons  put  forward 
by  the  Russians  were  two  men — Winston 
Churchill  and  Ernest  Bevln.  They  were  doing 
and  saying  things  which  simply  were  not 
understood  nor  liked  by  the  Russians;  and 
there  was  little  or  no  effort  to  make  them 
understood. 

As  Mr.  Stalin  has  said,  he  believes  em- 
phatically that  Mr.  Churchill  wants  war  with 
Russia.  In  recent  conversations  with  for- 
eigners the  Russian  leader  has  muttered  like 
an  angry  bear  this  very  thing,  and  has  added 
that  there  are  certain  other  people  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain  who  feel  the  same 
way. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  are  just  as 
convinced  that  the  American  and  British 
people — that  Is  the  broad  masses  of  them —  ^ 
want  friendship  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  are 
friendly  toward  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  this  goes 
for  Canada^  too. 

There  were  several  verbal  broadsides 
against  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  at  one  time  this 
year,  bu-  informed  persons  in  the  Russian 
capital  never  took  them  very  seriously. 

Some  people  think  tb"  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  we  are  to  g »'  along  with  Russia 
and  Russia  with  us  lies  in  the  better  inter- 
pretation of  both  points  of  view — the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Russian.  While  this  is  certainly 
true  the  question  is  definitely  much  more 
involved.  Ideologies,  basic  conceptions  of 
many,  many  things,  race  outlooks,  ancient 
and  not-so-anciar.t  iiistory.  emotions,  to 
mention  a  few,  make  up  the  muddle. 


New  Weapona 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  whom  the 
gods  destroy  they  first  make  mad.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  the  world  is 
mad,  but  the  following  column  by 
Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop  tells  about 
some  of  the  bacteriological  weapons 
which  have  been  developed  makes  one 
wonder.  Is  it  possible  that  mankind  is 
going  to  drive  on  and  on  until  at  last  the 
perfect  weapon  is  devised,  one  that  can 
literally  depopulate  the  world?  Some 
way,  somehow  there  has  to  be  a  stop  to 
this  competitive  rearmament.  It  can 
be  done  t>ecause  it  must  be.  With  all  the 
vigor  at  the  command  of  every  nation  on 
this  earth  there  must  be  work  that  peace 
may  be  established  now.  And  for  my 
part  I  believe  America  should  now  be 
ready  to  risk  discontinuing  this  sort  of 
thing  at  least  until  we  know  general 
enforceable  disarmament  is  impossible 
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to  achieve.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  impos- 
sible. Surely  the  realization  of  the  kind 
of  weapons  that  have  been  developed 
may  have  the  effect  of  making  people 
everywhere  say  that  there  cannot  be  war 

again. 

Matter  op  Fact 

(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

pandora's  box 

A  corner  of  the  curtain  has  been  lifted 
from  another  of  the  horrors  of  our  time — 
biological  warfare, ^he  significance  of  which 
was  long  ago  stressed  in  this  space.  A  dis- 
torted insight  has  been  given,  however,  by 
the  references  in  Congress  to  a  "biological 
secret  weapon"  possessed  by  the  Navy.  Even 
In  the  midst  of  domestic  turmoil,  it  is  vitally 
important  to  understand  the  basic  facts  of 
this  problem,  and  they  deserve  to  be  set 
down  in  brief. 

First,  it  was  not  the  Navy  alone  which 
r  ade  the  discoveries  in  the  act  of  biological 
warfare  during  World  War  II.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  American  experiments  with  bio- 
logical weapons,  which  are  more  horrible  al- 
though less  dangerous  than  the  atom  bomb 
Itself,  were  carried  on  by  a  special.  Inde- 
pendent project  similar  to  the  Manhattan 
district  project.  Both  Army  and  Navy  par- 
ticipated, together  with  many  scientists  and 
several  civilian  administrators,  of  whom  the 
most  Important  was  George  Merck,  of  the 
Merck  Chemical  Co.  Three  types  of  weapons 
were  developed. 

Type  1  consisted  of  violently  virulent 
strains  of  human  disease.  No  experiments 
were  attempted  on  human  victims,  but  tests 
on  animals  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
disease  strains  had  the  capability  of  deci- 
mating enemy  populations  as  soon  as  an  in- 
fection was  started.  The  most  important 
strain  was  developed  from  a  germ  which  has 
a  spore  phase  in  Its  life  cycle,  making  It 
easily  transportable.  (Germ  spores  can  live 
for  great  periods  In  the  air  or  on  the  ground, 
without  need  of  special  cultures  to  nourish 
them  or  apparatus  to  maintain  them  at  a 
special  temperature.)  In  its  spore  phase, 
therefore,  this  strain  could  be  dropped  by 
bomb  or  carried  by  secret  agent  to  start  a 
plague  among  the  enemy. 

Type  2  consisted  of  virulent  strains  of 
plant  and  animal  diseases  and  of  poisons 
noxious  to  plants.  As  previously  reported 
here,  this  weapon  would  have  been  used 
against  Japan,  in  its  poison  form,  if  the  sur- 
render had  not  come  so  soon.  A  single  small 
tablet  of  the  poison  was  considered  sufflclent 
to  kill  all  the  rice  In  an  average  rice  field.  It 
was  intended  to  confront  the  Japanese  with 
the  specter  of  starvation  by  threatening  to 
kill  their  rice  crop  by  dropping  these  tablets 
from  B-29s. 

Type  3  consisted  of  poisons  sufficiently 
concentrated  for  antipersonnel  use  on  a  mas- 
sive scale.  Presumably  they  would  have  been 
dropped  Into  the  water  supply  of  enemy  cities. 
It  Is  also  to  be  presumed  that  the  poison 
normally  generated  by  the  germ  which  causes 
botulism,  which  is  reported  to  have  been 
Isolated  and  synthesized,  belonging  to  this 
weapon  type. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  these 
are  new  weapons  with  a  revolutionary  stra- 
tegic significance  similar  to  that  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  Of  course,  they  will  not  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  productive  potential  as 
the  bomb  can;  and  even  as  means  of  mass 
murder,  they  are  no  doubt  less  absolute.  But 
they  put  the  same  Incalculable  value  upon 
military  surorlee  and  they  give  a  far  higher 
value  to  underhanded  treachery.  (The  bomb, 
with  Its  tamping  to  insure  complete  fission 
of  the  atomic  explosives,  would  have  to  be 
broken  down  and  carried  to  its  destination 
in  small  parts  by  any  secret  agent  desiring 
to  use  it.  But  the  biological  weapons  really 
are  capable  of  being  carried  by  an  agent  in 
a  suitcase ) .  Worse  still,  control  of  the  biolog- 
ical weapons  is  far  less  easy  than  control  of 


atomic  energy.  The  manufacture  of  fission- 
able material  Is  an  Immense,  complicated 
process,  requiring  enormous  and  costly  in- 
stallations. In  contrast,  a  high  authority 
has  remarked  that  at  least  one  of  the  biolog- 
ical weapons  can  be  produced  In  a  brewery. 

Singularly  enough,  however,  these  facta 
only  Increase  the  vast  responsibility  which 
has  been  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  B.  M. 
Baruch  as  American  representative  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  reason  for 
this  ]s  simple.  No  system  of  control  of 
atomic  energy,  however,  carefully  limited, 
can  avoid  one  basic  necessity.  If  control  is, 
to  work  at  all.  each  participating  nation  must 
yield  up  some  sovereignty.  A  minimum 
sacrifice  of  sovereignty  Is  the  very  heart  of 
the  control  system  proposed  in  the  Acheson 
report.  A  larger  sacrifice  will  probably  be 
tirged  by  Baruch.  who  has  just  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  hold  final  discussions  on  policy  be- 
fore offering  his  recommendations  to  the 
President. 

Now.  if  each  participating  nation  sacrifices 
some  sovereignty  to  a  central  body,  that  is  a 
sort  of  boginning  on  which  a  truly  workable 
and  effective  world  organization  can  be  buUt 
in  process  of  time.  A  truly  workable  and 
effective  world  organization,  by  solving  In- 
ternational problems  by  peaceful  means,  will 
In  turn  make  it  unnecessary  for  nations  to 
rummage  in  the  Pandora's  box  of  horror 
which  World  War  II  has  opened.  That.  In 
brief.  Is  the  last  hope  of  the  American  policy- 
makers. 


Justi£able  Complaints 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
we  know  it  or  not.  the  farmers  are  get- 
ting tired  of  being  made  the  victims  of 
false  and  dishonest  propaganda.  Some 
of  this  propaganda  is  sent  out  by  an  ig- 
norant bureaucracy,  and  some  by  a  few 
of  the  loud-mouthed  "stay  at  home"  pa- 
triots that  made  millions  out  of  the  war. 

The  truth  is  that  while  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  have  had  four  or  five  good 
crops  and  have  gotten  war  prices,  they 
have  been  able  to  break  even.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  lay  up  a  surplus.  Tlie 
apparent  bank  accoimt  represents  the 
worn-out  farm  machinery  and  unpainted 
homes  and  broken-down  fences.  When 
these  are  replaced,  the  farmer  will  be 
Just  as  deep  in  the  red  as  he  was  before 
the  war. 

In  addition,  the  farmer  worked  his 
young  children  and  old  people  not  only 
8  hours  a  day  but  18.  He  has  been  made 
the  goat  and  he  has  been  discriminated 
against.  His  prices  were  kept  down.  He 
was  not  given  parity  that  included  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  The  truth  is 
that  the  farmers,  as  well  as  the  laboring 
people  are  now  getting  on  to  the  hypo- 
critical camouflage  of  so-called  subsidies. 
They  are  beginning  to  know  that  they 
cannot  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own 
boot  straps. 

Here  are  a  few  of  hundreds  of  letters 
I  have  received  from  my  own  State  that 
show  that  the  fanners  are  catching  on 
to  the  ignorant  performance  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy in  Washington: 


Pektn  N.  Dak.,  AprU  3.  t94«. 
Senator  Wiluam  Lemkx. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sn:  I  must  say  the  world  has  cotn« 
to  a  pretty  state  of  affairs  when  people  are 
starring  to  death  in  the  war-torn  countries 
and  we  farmers  here  who  are  willing  aixl  can 
produce  all  the  food  they  need  to  keep  them 
alive  are  held  down  by  our  own  Government 
In  not  furnishing  us  the  necessary  equipment 
to  raise  the  food  with.  Certainly,  something 
should  be  and  can  be  done  about  this  ma- 
chinery shortage.  We  farm  five  quarter  sec- 
tions of  land  (800  acres)  and  we  need  a  preaa 
drill  very  badly,  as  we  have  only  a  small, 
old — 21  years  old — drill  to  put  all  this  land 
In  with.  Is  there  any  sense  to  these  strikes 
and  why  don't  the  Government  do  some- 
thlng  about  It?  Also  why  not  pay  the  larm- 
ei-s  what  their  products  are  worth  and  I 
don't  mean  subsidies.  It  Is  true  they  raised 
the  price  of  wheat  3  cents.  Just  think,  when 
we  raise  3 .000  bushels  of  wheat  this  year  well 
have  all  of  t90  to  do  with  as  we  please  (and 
that  you  can  read  in  as  sarcastic  a  vein  as 
pcjssiblc).  Isn't  that  a  laugh?  If  they  had 
raised  the  price  SO  cents,  there  might  have 
been  some  sense  to  It.  It  should  have  went 
up  90  cents.  Then,  perhaps,  we  farmers  could 
get  back  on  our  feet.  Give  us  the  price  for 
the  wheat  and  we  will  raise  it— enough  for 
the  United  States  and  all  its  starving  allies. 
Also,  something  should  be  done  about  this 
lumber  situation.  We  can't  even  get  a  roof 
board  to  build  a  shed  m-ith  even  though  we 
will  not  use  any  critical  material  for  the  out- 
side covering,  but  we  should  have  something 
to  tack  the  rubl>eroid  shingles  onto.  It  seems 
to  me  ever^-thlng  Is  getting  so  highly  organ- 
ized that  we  surely  are  traveling  the  road  to 
serfdom. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Oscar  STaoMScx. 


ScRANTON.  N.  Dak.,  April  5,  1948. 
Hon.  WnxiAif  Lemke. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

I  am  dropping  you  a  few  lines  regarding 
the  drafting  of  our  young  boys.  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  right  to  take  them  like  they  are 
doing  now.  Some  of  us  fanners  only  have 
one  boy  left  and  some  not  any.  At  one  time 
we  only  had  two  bojrs  left  In  our  township 
in  the  draft  age. 

I  had  one  boy  In  the  South  Pacific  for  27 
months  that  is  home  now.  and  one  left  at 
home  in  the  draft  age  that  I  think  will  be 
going  In  May.  A  lot  of  these  boys  that  have 
been  across  are  very  much  of  a  wreck.  They 
want  us  farmers  to  raise  food  to  feed  the 
world,  and  most  of  us  fanners  are  t>etween 
the  age  of  60  and  70  years  old.  so  the  feeling 
among  the  farmers  Is  that  If  they  take  the 
boys  we  may  do  what  we  can  and  let  the  rest 
of  the  farm  lay  Idle,  and  I  hope  Congress 
don't  extend  the  draft  law.  We  have  had 
enough  of  war  for  a  while,  and  dictatorship. 
Tours  truly, 

MELVnt    TOIPEM. 


New  Salem.  N.  Dak..  AprtZ  15,  1946. 
Mr.  Wo-UAM  Lemke. 

Wash.:ngton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Lemkx  :  I  don't  know  if  it  is  the 
fault  of  OP  A  or  drafting  of  the  boys  from  the 
farms,  or  what,  but  at  least  one  dairy  farmer 
here  sold  his  dairy  herd  which  hts  father 
started  way  back  when  I  was  a  child — some 
time — because  of  lack  of  help.  My  aunt  from 
Seattle  has  been  writing  us  to  send  them 
butter  for  herself  and  neighbors,  as  they  sel- 
dom get  any — haven't  had  any  for  months— 
and  she  says  25  dairymen  went  otrt  of  busi- 
ness on  account  of  the  OPA. 

My  cousin  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  wants 
butter  sent  there— haven't  had  any  for 
months.  My  son  In  Chicago  says  they  get  it 
In  nuggets  whenever  available  there,  too. 

Here  we  can  scarcely  get  Jells  at  all.  sirup 
occasionally,  and  everything  so  high.  My 
daughter  goes  to  high  school  In  New  Salem 
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and  the  lady  who  boards  her  says  that  her 
weekly  order,  which  co«t  her  $6  last  week — 
same  things  were  $13  this  week — and  she  can 
hardly  get  food  together  lor  her  boarders. 
X  don't  envy  her — we.  living  on  a  farm,  with 
only  three  of  us  to  feed,  can  scarcely  manage. 

But  wont  of  all  is  the  sugar.  It  Is  such 
a  pity  to  see  things  go  to  waste  because  of 
lack  of  sugar  and  the  cupboards  in  the  base- 
ment empty.  It  seems  a  terrible  sin  to  know 
t^at  the  breweries  can  still  work  full  blast 
and  sirup  and  sugar  for  the  families  out  of 
the  question.  They  will  say  sugar  \s  not 
available  to  the  breweries  but  some  say  there 
is  evidence  that  It  Is. 

I  couldn't  get  signers  for  your  petition — as 
I  didn't  have  time — a  sick  daughter-in-law — 
my  own  knee  hurt,  and  300  baby  turkeys  to 
take  care  of.  all  alone.  I  had  to  take  my 
daughter  out  of  high  school  a  week. 

Certainly  think  you  are  one  Congressman 
with  your  feet  on  the  ground  and  a  clear 
thinking  and  understanding  of  conditions. 

That  chapter  In  the  Bible  surely  seems  to 
refer  to  the  United  States  of  America  where 
It  says — "A  nailon  scattered  and  peeled." 
We're  being  peeled  all  right.  Not  yet  entirely 
scattered  but  that  can  follow.  No  one  com- 
plains at  helping  the  starving  overseas  but 
we  all  say  "boo"  to  the  loan  to  Great  Britain. 
Surely  glad  they  boosted  Churchill  back  to 
England. 

More  power  to  ycu. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Selma  M.  Beckeb. 

P.  S. — Why  should  we  have  peacetime  con- 
scription? Why  ever  conscription?  If  a 
man  sees  his  country  is  In  danger  he  doesn't 
need  to  be  conscripted  except  for  crooked 
work  like  last  time.  Why  not  pass  a  bill,  or 
Introduce  a  bill  to  automatically  put  all 
those  In  favor  of  war  into  uniform  at  once, 
those  will  be  the  first  to  be  drafted  and  the 
only  ones  to  be  drafted.  Let  the  Harrlmans 
and  Morgenthatis  fight  their  own  wars. 


Atomic  Age  Infant  Needs  Heart  and  Soul 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1946 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  several  months  I  had 
planned  to  return  to  my  little  home  town 
where  I  spent  most  of  my  life  and  deliver 
the  commencement  address  to  the  grad- 
uating class  of  the  school  where  I,  along 
with  Ave  others,  completed  my  high- 
school  training  22  years  ago. 

The  emergency  labor  legislation  kept 
me  from  going.  Therefore,  I  sent  the 
speech  I  had  planned  to  deliver  and  had 
a  friend  read  it.  I  hope  that  each  high- 
school  graduate  in  central  Texas  may 
read  it. 

What  I  said  to  the  graduates  of  John- 
son City  High  School  applies  equally  to 
the  graduates  of  every  high  school  in 
Texas  and  to  all  of  our  young  people. 
The  address  follows: 
Atomic  Age  Infant  Needs  Heakt  and  Sottl 

To  the  graduates  of  Johnson  City  High 
School,  faculty  members,  and  friends,  you 
know.  It's  always  a  great  thrill  to  come  back 
to  Johnson  City  and  the  hill  coiutry.  There 
Isn't  any  question  about  It.  Up  in  the  hills 
the  sun  shines  brighter,  the  air  is  fresher. 


and  the  clouds  are  less  troubled  than  any- 
where I  know  of. 

I'd  like  to  spend  this  entire  evening  Just 
talking  about  why  Johnson  City  had  a  better 
basketball  team  than  Stratford.  I'm  just  as 
interested  In  It  as  you  are,  and  as  proud 
of  It  as  your  own  folks  are. 

That's  the  kind  of  an  evening  I'd  like  to 
have  during  one  of  the  rare  times  when  I 
can  get  away  from  Washington.  Just  about 
time  enough  to  vLslt  and  gossip  with  my  old 
friends,  my  old  classmates,  my  teachers,  and 
neighbors. 

RECALLS  OWN   GRADUATION 

Unhappily,  when  you  get  to  be  an  adult, 
you  take  on  a  lot  of  responsibilities  and 
duties.  They  preclude  us  from  following  our 
own  Inclinations  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 
And  because  you  young  people  are  reaching 
toward  maturity.  I  think  I  would  not  be  true 
to  my  responsibilities  unless  I  talked  to  you 
briefly  of  some  of  the  more  serious  things. 

I  can  remember  my  own  graduation  day. 
It  wasn't  too  long  ago.  Don't  ask  me  now 
who  was  the  speaker,  you  won't  remember, 
either,  15  or  20  years  from  now.  But  I  do 
recall  that  he  painted  a  mighty  rosy  picture 
of  the  future.  We  had  a  lot  o*  phrases,  then, 
that  most  of  you  never  heard  of,  but  your 
parents  will  remember.  America  was  on  a 
veritable  plateau  of  prospeiity,  which  would 
go  on  and  on.  Well,  you've  studied' enough 
history,  and  heard  your  parents  talk  often 
enough,  to  know  that  for  those  of  my  gen- 
eration,  those  rosy  dreams  didn't   pan   out. 

HAPPT  PERIOD  OF  LIFE 

So  that's  another  reason  I  think  It  would 
not  be  fair  for  me  to  paint  you  any  rosy 
pictures  tonight,  without  at  the  same  time 
attemplng  to  Impress  upon  you,  realistically, 
what  you  must  do  to  make  those  rosy  dreams 
come  true. 

You  are  in  a  happy  period  of  your  life — 
perhaps  one  of  the  happiest.  Your  cares  are 
few,  your  heart  Is  light.  You  are  filled  with 
ambition  and  the  energy  to  translate  that 
ambition  Into  reality.  You  approach  life's 
working  period  with  clean  hands,  honest 
minds,  and  pure  hearts.  And  most  impor- 
tant of  all  right  now,  I  think,  is  the  fact 
that  you  have  the  two  attributes  with  which 
almost  any  troubles  In  this  world  can  be 
whipped:  Youth  and  courage. 

IP   WORLD  LASTS 

So  I  know  that  In  saying  we  live  In  a 
troubled  world.  I  do  not  frighten  you;  nor 
do  I  discourage  you  by  saying  that  whatever 
tomorrow's  world  turns  out  to  be — good  or 
bad,  Utopia  or  chaos — Is  In  your  hands. 

Almost  since  there  have  been  graduating 
classes,  speakers  to  those  classes  have  told 
how  the  hope  of  the  future  Is  in  the  hands 
of  the  present,  until  It  has  become  trite.. 
You  expect  a  speaker  at  a  graduation  to  make 
some  such  statement.  But  I  firmly  and  sin- 
cerely believe  that  never  before  in  all  his- 
tory was  this  so  true.  You  who  comprise 
the  next  generation  also  comprise  the  hope 
of  the  world — If  the  world  lasts  until  you 
have  the  chance  to  grapple  with  its  problems. 

AS  ROCK  CAST  INTO  STILL  POOL 

Never  before  was  It  so  true  that  whatever 
you  do  here  in  Johnson  City,  whatever  the 
other  graduating  classes  over  Texas  do,  will 
have  an  effect  on  people  over  the  entire 
world.  If  I  may  bring  that  home  by  a  per- 
sonal example,  I  am  a  native  of  Johnson 
City.  Texas,  who  happened  to  be  elected  to 
Congress.  As  a  Congressman  I  try  to  vote 
as  my  people  would  want  me  to  vote — as 
you  would  want  me  to  vote.  Yet  my  vote 
may  be  of  far-reaching  effect.  I  cannot 
represent  you.  except  as  I  represent  all  of 
Texas.  I  cannot  represent  Texas,  except  that 
I  also  represent  the  Nation.  And  It  Is  equally 
true  that  what  happens  in  our  Nation  affects 
the  entlr*  world.    What  the  United  States 


does  financially,  economically,  or  politically 
affects  all  the  peoples  of  all  the  nations.  So 
you  of  Johnson  City  who  Influence  my  voting 
are  thereby  helping  shape  the  destinies  of 
our  world.  That  Is  an  example  all  of  you 
can  understand.  When  you  go  on  into  col- 
leges and  study  systems  of  philosophy  you 
will  find  there  Is  one  thing  upon  which  all 
philosophical  systems  agree:  T'.iat  whatever 
you  as  an  individual  do  is  a  contribution  to- 
ward what  the  world  does.  The  civilization 
of  this  globe  Is  the  sum  of  the  civilization 
of  the  Individuals  who  make  it  up.  When 
you  leave  this  auditorlftn  tonight  you  go 
out  as  a  free  Individual,  free  to  follow  a 
course  of  your  own  choosing.  But  never  for 
one  moment  think  what  you  do.  or  what  you 
say  or  for  that  matter  what  you  think  wiU 
affect  only  yourself.  It  will  affect  those  about 
you.  And  like  a  rock  thrown  Into  a  still  pool 
the  ripples  set  In  motion  by  you  go  ever  out- 
ward to  the  uttermost  edges  of  c".r  humanlt^^. 

RESPECT    FOR    TOLERANCE 

That  Is,  to  me,  a  wonderful  conception 
of  life;  yet  it  also  is  a  frightening  concep- 
tion to  know  that  so  long  as  I  walk  the  ways 
tread  by  other  men  and  women,  so  long  as 
I  touch  them  and  they  touch  me,  our  lives 
become  an  interdependent  part  of  the  en- 
tire world.  This  Interdependence  of  man 
upon  man  should  keep  us  ever  conscious  that 
those  who  walk  with  us  have  the  same  duties, 
the  same  rights  as  ourselves.  It  brings  to 
each  of  us  a  new  respect  for  a  word  which 
I  hope  you  shall  not  forget  In  all  the  days 
of  your  life:  The  word  "tolerance."  Tne 
word  "tolerance."  which  has  been  translated 
Into  the  Golden  Rule. 

But  tolerance  alone  Is  not  enough  to  guide 
us  into  this  brave  new  world  Into  which  '*e 
may  or  may  not  emerge  as  the  years  pass. 

OtTR  NATION  GREATEST 

We  in  America  are  the  fortunate  children 
of  fate.  Prom  almost  any  viewixjlnt.  ours 
Is  the  greatest  nation:  The  greatest  in  ma- 
terial wealth.  In  goods  and  produce.  In  abun- 
dance of  the  things  that  make  life  easier  , 
and  more  pleasant.  It  was  not  always  so. 
Behind  today's  plenty  are  generations  of 
hard  work,  of  deprivation,  sacrifice,  toler- 
ance, and  understanding.  And  of  courageous 
leadership. 

In  using  that  phrase,  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  leadership  such  as  a  Hitler  practiced: 
One  man  making  political  and  economic  de- 
cisions for  a  sheeplike  people  to  follow.  1 
speak  of  the  attribute  of  leadership  which 
has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  Inherent 
in  the  American  people. 

BETTER    WORLD    FOR    ALL 

If  we  have  excuse  for  being,  that  excvise 
Is  that  through  our  efforts  the  w-orld  will 
be  better  when  we  depart  than  when  we 
entered.  I  do  not  mean  better  for  me  as 
an  individual.  Not  better  for  the  rich  man 
nor  the  poor  man;  for  Jew  or  gentile;  for 
black  or  white  or  red  or  yellow;  for  Catholic 
or  Protestant;  but  a  better  world  for  all  the 
people. 

And  through  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance there  has  been  placed  upon  us  the 
burden  of  making  this  world  a  better  world 
for  all  the  people.  We,  In  all  the  world, 
have  the  power.  Nearly  every  other  peoples 
lie  prostrate  and  helpless.  They  look  to  us 
for  help — for  that  Inherent  courageous  lead- 
ership which  we  need  and  the  world  de- 
mands more  than  at  any  other  time  In  our 
civilization's  history. 

HAVE  COME  FAR 

It  would  be  a  supreme  pleasure  to  stand 
before  you  tonight  and  say  that  there  are 
no  problems:  that  peace  everlasting  has  b^en 
secured:  that  for  all  time  men  will  live  among 
men  as  brothers. 

I  cannot  say  that. 
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But  I  can  say  that  we  stand  tonight  at  a 
threshold,  a  doorway.  We  have  come  far. 
In  limitless  time  It  has  been  but  a  moment 
since  we  emerged  from  the  Dark  Ages.  Be- 
hind us  He  great  achievements — achieve- 
ments of  the  mind  and  hand  of  men.  Be- 
fore us  hangs  a  curtain.  What  awaits  be- 
yond that  curtain  must  be  met  by  you  who 
Inherit  the  earth,  not  only  with  the  Infi- 
nitely clever  mind  and  hand  of  men  but  with 
the  infinitely  compassionate  and  tolerant 
hearts  and  souls  of  men. 

ATOM   REQUIRES   HEART  AND  SOUL 

You  come  to  maturity  In  the  atomic  age, 
the  infancy  of  the  atomic  age.  But  this  is  a 
precocious  Infant,  learned  In  only  one  direc- 
tion— the  ways  of  destruction.  Forty  planes 
m  40  minutes,  strategically  flying  over  40 
American  cities,  could  wipe  out  the  heart  of 
a  great  nation.  This  lusty,  dangerous  Infant 
was  born  during  my  day.  a  product  of  my 
generation.  But  so  far  my  generation  has 
used  It  only  with  clever  mind  and  clever 
hand.  You  must  add  to  It  the  heart  and  the 
soul  which  every  Infant  must  have  before 
we  can  say  It  has  reached  the  golden  age  of 
maturity. 

You  come  to  maturity  In  the  wake  of  a 
great  war — the  most  deadly  war  man  ever 
has  known.  That  war  has  been  won,  but  the 
much  more  Important  peace  Is  yet  to  be 
won.  Starving  people  over  the  world  must 
be  led  because  we  know  that  what  happens 
to  them  win  eventually  as  the  ripples  roll 
outward  affect  us. 

LEADERSHIP   IIP  TO  US 

Yours  Is  the  challenge  to  nurse  back  to 
health  and  well-being  a  sick  and  diseased  and 
confused  world.  For  we  cannot  hope,  merely 
because  we  are  Americans,  that  we  will  re- 
main a  fertile,  green  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a 
deadly  desert.  Either  our  oasis  must  grow 
and  expand  to  cover  the  desert,  or  its  deadly 
poison  gases  and  death-laden  winds  In  time 
will  erase  that  last  spot  of  fertility. 

So  I  am  convinced  that  we,  as  Individuals 
and  as  a  Nation,  must  furnish  the  leadership 
and  the  moral  courage  that  will  ser^e  as  an 
inspiration  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  am  humbly  aware  that  the  solution  for 
the  world's  ills  cannot  be  found  in  platitudes 
about  benevolence  and  generosity  and  good 
faith  and  tolerance  and  courage.  Those  are 
largely  Intangibles.  They  are  things  of  the 
spirit.  But  as  a  house  must  have  strong 
foundations,  so  am  I  convinced  that  our 
course  cf  conduct  must  be  based  upon  those 
atLrlbutes;  and  those  attributes  must  be 
translated  Into  practical  acts  which  will 
demonstrate  the  spirit  behind  them. 

GOLDEN  RLTJ:  INTERNATIONALLY 

When  we  practice  the  Golden  Rule  in  our 
dally  conduct  with  our  neighbors.  It  Is  un- 
derstandable to  them.  They  have  the  same 
language,  religions,  and  faiths,  and  customs. 
If  we  are  to  become  world  leaders  we  must 
act  so  that  what  we  do  will  be  understand- 
able and  Intelligible  to  peoples  who  speak  In 
tongues  strange  to  us,  with  customs  differ- 
ent than  ours,  and  even  with  faiths  we  may 
find  repugnant  to  our  thinking. 

What  do  we  Americans  expect  of  each 
other?  That  a  man  be  fair  and  honfst. 
We  expect  that  he  will  not  pit  class  against 
class,  re'.lglon  against  religion,  race  against 
race.  We  expect  him  to  have  the  same  faith 
In  us  that  we  have  In  him. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  rule  for  a 
nation  to  follow — for  our  Nation  to  follow 
In  dealing  with  others. 

Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap.  If  we  as  Individuals  and  as  a  na- 
tion preach  class  hatred,  avarice,  greed,  you 
may  be  sure  tha<-  the  harvest  will  be  bitter 
fruit. 

A  QUARTER   OF  A   MILLION   CROSSES 

We  have  successfully  demonstrated  our 
greatness  in  winning  a  war,  but  the  cost  was 


great:  a  qxiarter  of  •  million  crosses  mark 
the  soil  of  foreign  lands  where  men  who  once 
knew  life  and  Joy  now  sleep  forever.  Each 
man  who  fought — these  who  lay  dead  and 
those  who  came  back — fought  for  some  rea- 
son. In  each  man's  mind  that  "something" 
may  have  differed.  II  you  asked  him  to  tell 
you,  each  man's  reply  probably  would  be  dif- 
ferent. But  In  each  reply  would  be  some- 
thing of  this: 

A  man  wants  to  live  In  a  land  of  peace: 
he  wants  to  feel  the  security  of  peace,  so 
that  his  mind  may  be  free  to  pursue  those 
endeavors  of  his  daily  living.  A  man  wants 
to  live  In  a  Christian  spirit  of  neightxarllness 
and  love,  and  not  forever  pit  himself  against 
his  fellow  men.  A  man  wants  to  be  free  to 
work  and  to  live,  to  laugh  and  love  and  play. 
To  raise  children  In  a  secure  world  where 
they,  too,  may  taste  the  joys  of  living. 

GENERATIONS  ETERNAL   OBLIGATION 

Those  are  the  common  denominators  of 
thought  which  each  man  held  as  he  fought — 
.those  men  who  died  and  those  who  came 
back. 

Our  de'Jt  to  them  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
perpetuate  the  Nation  and  Its  leadership  for 
peace  Is  an  eternal  obligation  of  your  gen- 
eration and  of  mine.  As  you  and  I  grope 
toward  fulfillment  of  that  obligation — 
through  trial  and  error,  with  mistakes  and 
wrong  directions  making  the  task  more  diffi- 
cult— BO  will  we  lead  man's  march  toward 
the  Identical  goals  of  a  greater  civilization 
and  everlasting  peace. 


Report  of  Anglo-American  Committee  of 
Inquiry  on  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1946 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  month  has  passed  since  the 
report  of  the  Anglo-AmeriGan  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  on  Palestine.  This 
report  unanimously  endorsed  President 
Truman's  plan  for  the  immediate  trans- 
fer to  Palestine  of  the  100,000  Hebrews 
now  in  Germany  and  Austria  which  he 
first  proposed  in  August  1945.  yet  nothing 
has  happened  and  nothing  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  resolutions 
has  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass?  How  many  requests  and  state- 
ments has  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  before  some  action  is 
taken? 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Hebrew  Com- 
mittee of  National  Liberation  outlining 
a  concrete  plan  for  the  transfer  of  the 
hundred  thousand  Hebrews  to  Palestine 
without  waiting  any  longer  for  British 
approval,  which  should  not  be  regarded 
as  imperative  since  Palestine  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  a  British  territory. 

Hebrew  Committee  of 

National  Liberation, 

May  2,  1946. 
Hon.  Harrt  S.  Trttmah, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  Hoxise,  Wathington,  D.  C. 
DcAR  lia.  Prbbisent:  Permit  me  to  express 
the    gratitude    and    thanks   at   the   Hebrew 
people  for  the  sympathy  and  understanding 


you  have  shown  in  your  statement  com- 
menting on  the  report  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee  of  Inquiry.  This  policy  of 
true  friendship  and  your  persistent  efforts 
to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  Hebrews  of 
Europe  is  in  the  greatest  and  noblest  tradi- 
tions of  American  statesmanship. 

We  regard  it  as  signlflcant  that  you  have 
withheld  approval  of  the  vague  and  harmful 
recommendations  of  the  committee  which 
prejudice  the  Internationally  recognised 
right  of  the  Hebrew  people  to  Palestine  and 
which  serve  only  to  encourage  antagonism 
and  conflict  between  Hebrews  and  Arabs, 
who  have,  in  fact,  achieved  a  high  degree  of 
amity  and  cooperation.  We  feel  confident 
that  we  fan  rely  on  your  wisdom  and  states- 
manship to  support  a  long-ranpe  policy  that 
will  provide  a  Just,  effective,  and  permanent 
solution  of  the  Palestine  problem. 

We  cannot  stress  too  emphatically  our 
regret  that  although  the  committee  exhibit- 
ed Its  awareness  of  the  desperate  condition 
of  the  1.500.000  Hebrews  who  have  thus  far 
managed  to  survive  the  Nazi  horror  and  its 
consequences,  and.  although  It  acknowledged 
that  Palestine  held  the  only  hope  tor  these 
people,  it  has  evaded  the  unavoidable  recom- 
mendation that  all  of  these  people  should 
be  repatriated  forthwith  to  that  country. 

Similarly,  the  committee  has  made  but  the 
vaguest  kind  of  references  to  the  ultimate 
future  of  Palestine.  It  Is  with  deep  regret 
that  we  find  the  committee's  recommenda- 
.  tlons  as  a  whole  unacceptable  since  they  offer 
no  solution  whatsoever  but  merely  endorse 
the  continuation  of  the  status  quo  of  the 
British  military  occupation  and  rule  of 
Palestine. 

But,  quite  apart  fron.  the  over-all  need  of 
a  solution  to  the  p.-oblem  of  all  the  Hebrews 
in  Europe  and  that  of  the  status  of  Palestine, 
there  is  the  specific  task  of  dealing  with  the 
100.000  Hebrew  survivors,  mostly  in  the  camps 
of  Austria  and  Germany,  who  were  last  sum- 
mer, and  still  remain,  the  objects  of  your  con- 
cern. We  are  deeply  gratified  at  your  Insist- 
ence that  the  transference  of  these  100X>03 
Hebrews  should  now  be  accomplished  with 
the  greatest  dispatch. 

In  this  connection,  we  respectfully  recall 
to  the  attention  of  Your  Excellency  the  pro- 
posal submitted  by  the  Hebrew  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  In  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 7,  1945.  suggesting  that  10  Liberty  ships 
be  assigned  to  the  task  of  transporting  these 
Hebrew  people  to  Palestine.  We  calculated 
that  by  carrying  2,500  passengers  per  rhlp 
(in  accordance  with  detailed  plans  we  pre- 
pared! this  fleet  could  complete  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  100.000  within  2  months.  We  were 
deeply  gratified  by  the  testimony  of  American 
Army  officers  before  the  committee  that  the 
entire  project  could  be  completed  within  2  to 
4  weeks;  it  Is  a  tribute  to  the  high  degree  of 
efficiency  characteristic  of  American  opera- 
tions. 

That  more  than  8  months  have  passed 
since  you  sent  your  original  request  to  Prime 
Minister  Attlee'has  enhanced  the  urgency  of 
this  need.  An  Increasingly  dangerous  situa- 
tion Is  developing  in  the  camps:  tragic  mis- 
understandings have  occurred  between  Amer- 
ican occupation  forces  and  Inmates  resultins 
in  mass  demonstrations,  hunger  strikes,  and 
loss  of  life.  Your  Excellency  will  agree  with 
us  that  no  further  time  must  be  lost. 

In  the  Interest  of  efficacy  and  dispatch, 
we  respectfully  suggest  the  immediate  un- 
dertaking of  the  following  measures: 

(1)  That  the  American  Army  Commander 
In  the  European  theater  be  Instructed  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  most  expedi- 
tious evacuation  of  these  100.000  Hebrews  In 
Germany  and  Atistrla  who  were  the  subject 
of  Dean" Earl  Harrison's  report. 

(2)  That  the  British  Government  be  re- 
quested to  detaU  an  appropriate  officer  to  co- 
operate with  American  authorities  in  Imple- 
menting this  program  and  to  coordinate  the 
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entire  operation  with  the  British  Adminis- 
tration In  Palestine. 

(3)  That  all  Unltod  States  agencies  in  Eu- 
rope be  Instructed  to  cooperate  in  mobiliz- 
ing the  necessary  facilities  for  the  speedy 
transference  of  these  100,000  to  seaports  in 
France  and  Italy. 

(4>  That  adequate  shipping  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  War  Shipping  Administration  and 
the  Maritime  Commission  to  transport  these 
100.000  to  Palestine. 

The  failure  of  the  Inquiry  Committee  to 
recommend  the  early  repatriation  of  the 
1.400.000  Hebrews  in  the  rest  of  Europe  who 
are  equally  desperate  In  their  need  of  Pales- 
tine creates  a  dlfllcult  situation.  This  might 
become  extremely  dangerous  and  the  purpose 
which  you  sought  to  achieve  would  be  stulti- 
fied, with  serious  consequences.  If  the  princi- 
ple ol  selectivity  were  permitted  to  be  intro- 
duced by  quasi-public  organizations  cooper- 
ating with  the  British  Government,  or  by 
private  bodies.  To  permit  such  organizations 
to  fulfill  a  quota  by  selecting  Hebrews  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  would  mean  only  a  slight 
amelioration  of  the  problem  In  some  places 
•nd  a  complete  solution  nowhere. 

Please  accept.  Your  Excellency,  the  as- 
surances of  my  highest  regard  and  consider- 
ation. 

Respectfully   yours. 

Peter  H.  Eehcson. 

Chairman. 


The  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Standard-Times.  New  Bedford.  Mass., 
for  June  1,  1946: 

SHOULD  SIGN  CASE  BUX    . 

President  Truman,  who  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  grant  him  powers  to  safeguard  the 
Nation  against  economic  paralysis,  now  has 
before  him  the  Case  bill,  which  was  drafted 
to  prohibit  certain  practices  of  labor  unions, 
and  which  should  prove  helpful  in  the  pic- 
vention  of  strikes  In  key  industries. 

Opponents  of  any  leg.slation  to  cxirb  strikes 
are  asking  him  to  veto  this  meafure.  and 
the  Sfcrctary  of  Labor  has  indicated  he  may 
recommend  a  ve^o  on  the  ground  that  it  Is 
unfau  to  labor.  The  main  opponents  of  the 
bi  1  are  not  members  of  the  unions,  tut  their 
lecders;  who  wiih  to  l>e  above  the  law. 

In  the  light  of  the  existing  labor  situation 
»r.d  the  Presidents  own  appeal  for  a  much 
more  strln(;ent  bill  to  enable  him  to  avert  a 
disaster  like  the  stoppage  of  rail  transporta- 
tion, he  cannot  consistently  turn  down  the 
Ces3  bill. 

The  rail  strike  and  the  bltuminotis  coal 
Btriy.e  have  b'?en  ended.  But  a  strike  of  the 
anthracite  miners  has  begun,  and  a  strike  by 
the  maritime  workers,  which  would  halve  the 
operation  of  all  merchant  vessels.  Impends. 
After  a  Nation-wide  survey  of  industry, 
John  D.  Small.  Civilian  Production  Adminis- 
trator, has  said  that  it  will  be  many  months 
before  the  lost  production  of  coal  can  be 
made  up.  He  declared  the  production  of 
durable  goods,  including  automobiles,  tires. 
farm  machinery,  and  building  materials 
needed  to  provide  housing  for  veterans,  has 
been  set  back  at  least  3  months. 

In  a  nation  still  reeling  from  the  effects 
of  strikes,  to  fail  to  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent more  strikes  would  constitute  a  neglect 


of  the  Government's  responsibility  for  the 
national  welfare. 

The  Case  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  Mediation  Board  to  act  in  dis- 
putes which  collective  bargaining  has  failed 
to  settle.  When  the  board  takes  Jurisdiction 
In  such  cases,  lock-outs  and  strikes  are  pro- 
hibited for  a  period  of  60  days.  Considering 
the  grave  consequences  of  strikes  like  those 
of  the  railroad  workers  and  the  miners,  this 
is  a  reasonable  restraint  which  the  President 
should  support  as  being  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Another  provision  of  the  Case  bill  pro- 
hibits obstruction  of  commerce,  and  of  the 
movement  of  goods  In  commerce  on  their  way 
from  producer  to  consumer,  by  means  of 
extortion  and  threats  of  physical  violence 
to  persons  and  property.  Some  time  ago 
Congress  sought  to  outlaw  such  practices,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  held,  in  the  New  York 
teamsters  case,  that  the  antiracketeerliig 
law  did  not  extend  to  labor  unions.  It  sug- 
gested that  Congress  could  remedy  this  de- 
ficency,  and  now  1    has  done  so. 

Under  the  law.  the  aim  of  collective  bar- 
gaining is  the  formulation  of  contracts  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  Where  such  a 
contract  prohibits  lock-outs,  strikes,  or  slow- 
downs, the  Case  bill  provides  that  a  violation 
of  it  is  ground  for  a  suit  for  damages.  A 
union,  as  such,  may  sue  In  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployees it  represents,  but  the  bill  establishes, 
for  the  first  time,  the  principle  that  a  union 
can  te  sued  for  violating  a  contract,  and  that 
a  judgment  against  it  can  be  collected  from 
its  assets. 

The  Case  bill  cannot  be  classed  as  legisla- 
tion conceived  in  haste  in  a  crisis.  Passed 
originally  by  the  House,  it  had  careful  con- 
sideration by  that  body.  The  Senate  made 
changes  In  it.  and  the  House  accepted  them. 
It  is  not  an  antilabor  bill,  and  it  does  not 
Interfere  with  the  legitimate  practices  of 
labor  unions,  but  only  with  those  that  have 
aroused  public  resentment,  and  that  h.ive 
been  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
including  organized  labor  itself. 

President  Truman  asked  for  a  law  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  prevent  disastrous 
strikes  that  threaten  the  entire  national 
economy.  He  has  It  in  the  Case  bill  which 
will  help  to  i>revent  stoppages  of  vital  services 
and  production  and  he  should  give  it  his 
approval. 


Aviation  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Oswald  Ryan,  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  was  the  recipient  of 
an  honorary  degree  from  Salem  College, 
my  alma  mater,  on  May  29,  1946,  In  ap- 
propriate exercises  at  Salem,  W.  Va.  The 
commencement  address  was  delivered  by 
our  able  colleague  from  Arkansas,  the 
Honorable  Brooks  H.^ys.  It  is  also  ap- 
propriate to  state  that  Representative 
Hays  a  few  days  later  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  the  College  of  the 
Ozarks,  and  at  that  time  gave  the  ad- 
dress to  the  graduates  of  this  institution 
in  his  beloved  State. 

The  citation  to  Mr.  Ryan,  when 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  stated: 

In  recognition  of  his  contribution  to  ad- 
ministrative law  and  to  the  advancement 


of  our  domestic  and  International  civil  avia- 
tion. In  his  former  service  as  general  counsel 
of  the  Federal  Power  Ccmmlssion  and  as  an 
advocate  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  later  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  he  made  substan- 
tial contribution  to  administrative  justice. 
As  a  member.  Vice  Chairman,  and  now  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board 
and  as  a  member  of  various  United  States 
delegations  in  the  negotiation  of  air  agree- 
ments with  other  governments,  he  has  been 
a  leader  in  fostering  the  development  of 
American  air  transportation  both  within  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ryan,  at  the  college 
alumni  banquet  on  the  evening  of  May 
28.  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  present 
him,  delivered  the  following  informative 
and  interesting  address:  x 

AVIATION    AND    PEACB 

(By  Oswald  Ryan,  Acting  Chairman.  United 
States  Civil  Aeronautics  Board) 

Aviation  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  subjects  in  the  world,  and  people 
everywhere  are  becoming  aware  of  its  tre- 
mendous significance  to  the  common  life  of 
mankind.  Here  we  are  confronted  with  de- 
velopment that  has  never  happened  before 
in  the  field  of  transportation;  and  that  de- 
velopment that  has  added  a  new  dimension 
to  our  life  and  cur  thinking. 

Throughout  all  past  history  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  man  has  been  living  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  amid  the  conditions  of 
a  two-dimensional  world.  Now  he  suddenly 
finds  himself  living  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
ocean  of  navigable  air.  an  ocean  which 
touches  alike  all  nations  of  the  earth.  With 
the  aid  of  this  new  navigable  medium  and  the 
modern  aircraft  that  will  be  flying  with  in- 
credible speed  through  it,  there  will  not  be 
an  Important  city  on  this  earth  that  will  be 
more  than  2  days  distant  from  this  city  in 
which  we  are  assembled  tonight.  No  two 
communities  anywhere  will  be  as  far  apart 
by  air  as  Washington  is  from  Los  Angeles 
today  by  train. 

Now  what  does  all  this  add  up  to?  It 
means  that  the  age  of  isolation  with  its 
barriers  of  geography  and  distance  is  gone 
forever;  and  there  is  not  a  man.  woman,  or 
child  now  living  In  the  world  whose  life  will 
not  be  deeply  affected  by  this  momentous 
event. 

We  Americans  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
the  part  which  cur  country  has  played  in 
this  revolutionary  development.  Only  a  lit- 
tle more  than  four  decades  have  passed  away 
since  the  faith  of  two  Americans  proved  the 
power  of  man  to  fly.  Yet  In  that  brief  time 
we  have  seen  cur  early  American  aircraft  of 
priraitlve  construction  develop  into  a  flying 
craft  that  has  challenged  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  We  have  seen  those  little  sheds 
where  American  airplanes  had  their  b2gin- 
nlng  grow  Into  vast  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, where  scientific  research  has 
joined  with  engineering  and  mechanical  skill 
to  produce  the  best  airplanes  in  the  world. 

Otir  air  transportation  reveals  a  like  de- 
velopment. 

Less  than  two  decades  ago  our  American 
air  lines  first  came  into  existence;  yet  to- 
day our  great  domestic  air  network  spreads 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These 
domestic  air  lines  of  the  United  States  at 
the  beginning  of  the  recent  war  flew  twice  aa 
many  miles  every  day  as  the  combined  air 
lines  of  Great  Britain.  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands — the  five  great 
aeronautical  nations  of  Europe;  they  carried 
almost  twice  as  many  passengers;  and  in  com- 
fort, speed,  and  safety  they  surpassed  the 
air  lines  of  any  other  nation. 

And  within  the  same  brief  period  of  time 
our  adventurous  pioneers  of  air  commerce 
have  linked  this  Nation  In  scheduled  air 
transportation  with  far-off  Asia,  across  the 
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Pacific,  with  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  with  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean, with  Canada  and  Mexico  and  with  our 
own  territories.  But,  however  remarkable 
this  acliievement,  the  end  is  not  yet.  Amer- 
ican air  transportation  still  stands  upon 
the  threshold  of  an  unexplored  world. 

Now,  what  of  the  future?  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  predicted  a  postwar  de- 
velopment, both  in 'the  domestic  and  in  the 
International  field,  that  will  be  without  any 
parallel  in  the  history  of  aviation.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  this  Is  not  a  fantastic 
prophecy. 

Recent  aeronautical  developments  are 
opening  up  the  air  to  the  man  in  the  street 
and  millions  of  Americans  are  rapidly  be- 
coming aware  of  the  unique  advantages  of 
the  new  transportation. 

Then,  again,  the  war  has  been  a  mighty 
laboratory  of  experiment  and  research  In 
the  field  of  aviation,  a  laboratory  cut  of 
which  has  come  an  advance  in  the  technical 
art  which  would  normally  have  required  30 
years  of  peacetime  to  accomplish.  The  air 
lines  of  the  United  States  from  necessity  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  still  using  the  same  types 
of  aircraft  which  they  used  before  the  war. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  obsolete  aircraft.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  are  not  rendering  a 
splendid  service.  I  found  that  out  not  long 
age  on  my  return  from  an  air  mission  to 
Spain.  I  was  able  to  have  breakfast  in  Lis- 
bon and  lunch  the  next  day  In  New  York,  al- 
though I  flew  the  Atlantic  In  what  is  now 
an  obsolete  plane.  The  air  lines  of  the 
United  States,  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, are  only  waiting  upon  the  manufac- 
turing capacity  to  give  them  the  planes  with 
which  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  carry  the 
air  commerce  of  this  Nation  and  a  fair  share 
of  the  air  commerce  of  the  world. 

Again,  there  will  be  available  to  the  air  lines 
of  this  country  millions  of  aviation  person- 
nel who  have  been  trained  in  the  recent 
war.  I  am  thinking  of- the  pilots,  the  me- 
chanics, the  meteorologists,  the  navigators, 
and  the  other  ground  personnel  essential  to 
a  successful  and  eflBcient  air  line  operation. 
Already  they  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
civil  aviation  and  asking  for  a  place  in  its 
future  development. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  note  In  passing  that 
In  that  connection  we  shall  be  confronted  not 
only  with  an  opportunity  but  with  a  solemn 
obligation.  I  am  remembering  what  hap- 
pened after  the  First  World  War.  We  shall 
be  unv.orthy  of  those  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  if  we  permit  once  again,  as  we 
did  then,  the  streets  of  American  cities  to 
resound  to  the  tramp  of  unemployed  millions 
of  former  servicemen  searching  for  jobs  they 
cannot  find.  If  this  Nation  Is  to  be  worth 
dying  for  In  time  of  war,  we  must  make  sure 
that  It  Is  worth  living  in  in  time  of  peace. 

Now  I  have  outlined  some  of  the  recent 
developments  which  give  us  reason  to  predict 
a  promising  futvu-e  for  cur  American  air 
transportation;  but  that  future  will  also  de- 
pend upon  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
the  national  policies  that  will  guide  its  de- 
velopment. And  I  am  going  to  venture  the 
prophecy  that  the  future  success  of  our  air 
transportation  will  depend  In  large  part  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  sound  policies  that 
have  controlled  and  guided  its  progreu  In  the 
past. 

What  are  those  policies?  One  of  the  basic 
principles  of  our  public  policy  with  respect  to 
air  transportation  has  been  development  as 
a  privately  owned  and  managed  enterprise, 
rather  than  as  a  Government  owned  and 
operated  undertaking.  In  this,  our  air  policy 
has  differed  from  that  of  other  great  nations; 
for  the  governments  of  other  countries,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  had  large  participation 
both  in  the  ownership  and  In  the  manage- 
ment of  their  national  air  lines.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  extraordinary  progress 
of  American  air  transportation  up  to  the 
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present  time  has  been  its  development  under 
the  leadership  and  initiative  of  private  enter- 
prise. I  believe  that  policy  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  second  Important  characteristic  of  our 
national  aviation  policy  has  been  the  prin- 
ciple of  regulated  competition.  It  is  the 
dominant  and  basic  policy  laid  down  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  That  act  re- 
quires that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Beard  in 
its  decisions  shall  provide  for  competition 
among  air  lines  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
assure  the  sound  development  of  an  air  trans- 
portation system  that  will  he  adequate  to 
the  need  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce, our  postal  service,  and  our  national 
defense. 

Here  again  the  Amer.can  policy  stands  out 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  aviation  policy  of 
the  other  great  aeronautical  nations;  for 
other  goverrunents  generally  have  concen- 
trated their  air  services  either  in  a  single 
national  company,  either  wholly  or  partly 
owned  by  the  Government,  or  in  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  noncompetitive  enterprises. 
But  our  American  policy  must  be  one  cf 
economic  competition,  not  destructive  com- 
petition. We  must  avoid  the  economic 
anarchy  of  unrestrained  competition  if  we 
are  to  go  forward  in  the  future  as  we  have 
in  the  past. 

A  third  foundation  principle  of  our  na- 
tional policy  has  been  to  keep  air  transpor- 
tation free  from  the  control  of  all  business 
interests  that  might  not  have  either  the  ca- 
pacity or  the  incentive  to  accomplish  Its 
maximum  development.  So  Congress  in  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  has  provided  that  no 
rail,  motor,  steamship,  or  other  surface  car- 
rier shall  acquire  control  of  any  air  line  un- 
less it  first  obtains  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Board  is  not  per- 
mitted to  grant  that  approval  unless  it  finds, 
after  a  public  hearing,  that  the  acquisition 
will  not  be  adverse  to  the  public  Interest, 
that  it  will  not  restrain  competition,  and 
that  It  will  promote  the  public  Interest  by 
enabling  the  surface  carrier  to  use  aircraft 
to  public  advantage  in  the  surface  carrier's 
operation.  That  last  condition  as  construed 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  means  that 
the  air  carrier  operation  must  be  auxiliary 
and  supplemental  to  the  surface  carrier  oper- 
ation, thus  providing  an  improvement  In  the 
surface  carrier  operation. 

Now,  why  did  Congress  lay  down  such  a 
cautious  policy?  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  act  rests  upon  the  thought  that 
this  new  form  of  transportation  so  vital  to 
the  national  interest  can  only  attain  Its  full- 
est development  If  its  management  is  free 
from  all  conflicting  loyalties;  only  if  that 
management  is  to  be  wholeheartedly  com- 
mitted to  the  advancement  of  air  transpor- 
tation and  to  no  other  conflicting  business 
Interests.  Congress  may  have  feared  that  if 
an  air  carrier  were  to  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  surface  carrier,  air  transportation 
with  its  comparatively  small  Investment  and 
its  relatively  small  profit  margins  might  not 
be  permitted  by  the  controlling  management 
to  develop  to  a  point  where  It  would  threaten 
the  larger  Investment  of  the  company  In  sur- 
face transportation  and  that  the  interests  of 
the  stirface  carrier  would  dominate  whenever 
there  arose  a  conflict  between  the  two. 

Thle  policy  of  keeping  our  air  transporU- 
tlon  free  and  independent  of  the  control  of 
other  and  conflicting  transportation  interest*, 
except  in  the  special  circumstance*  permitted 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  has  been  a  basic 
aviation  policy  of  this  country  during  the 
period  of  its  greatest  progress.  I  believe  that, 
at  least  so  long  as  this  Industry  is  In  the 
developmental  stage,  it  is  a  sound  policy  and 
should  be  continued. 

Now  I  desire  to  speak  to  you  briefly  about  a 
phase  of  our  International  air-transport  poli- 
cy which  concerns  what  is  probably  the  most 
Important  question  that  civU  aviation  pre- 


sents to  the  present  world.  And  that  Is  the 
relation  of  civil  aviation  to  the  future  world 
order.  What  is  to  be  the  role  of  civil  aviation 
in  the  great  and  solemn  task  of  Insuring 
peace  and  security  to  mankind  in  the  future? 
Whatever  that  role  .  may  be  it  promises 
to  be  one  of  great  significance.  For  in  air 
transport  we  are  confronted  with  an  ajjency 
cf  beneficent  and  also  terrifying  potentiali* 
ties.  It  is  the  only  transportation  machine 
that  ever  cp3rated  in  three  dimensions;  the 
only  transportation  that  is  not  limited  by 
the  barriers  of  mountains,  the  rhorcs  of 
oceans,  or  the  political  boundaries  of  sov- 
ereign states.  As  an  instrument  of  war,  it 
operates  with  such  deadly  lorce'and  range 
and  speed  that  the  very  earth  itself  has 
shrunk  to  the  measure  of  its  destructive 
power.  As  an  Instrument  of  peace.  It  can 
b3  an  effective  messenger  of  commerce  and 
good  v;ill  among  nations,  aiding  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  of  distant 
lands,  fostering  the  exchange  among  free 
peoples  of  the  products  of  their  toil  and, 
more  important  than  all  else,  promoting 
world  travel  and  the  exchange  of  ideas 
among  peoples  and  thus  paving  the  way  to  a 
better  understanding  among  the  nations  cf 
the  world. 

Thus  it  Is  that  International  air  trans- 
portation wlU  have  a  vitally  important 
bearing  upon  the  future  world  order.  And 
whether  the  aircraft  of  the  future  will  be 
going  forth  laden  with  passengers  and 
freight  or  whether  they  will  be  carryhig 
troops  and  munitions  will  depend  in  large 
part  upon  what  we  do  in  the  months  ahead 
about  the  structure  of  the  peace  we  now 
buUd  and  it  will  depend  in  part  also  upon 
what  we  do  about  international  air  trans- 
portation policy,  for  that  policy  is  certain 
to  be  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  that 
peace. 

So  far  there  have  appeared  two  funda- 
mentally divergent  schools  of  thought  on 
the  question  of  the  most  appropriate  policy 
for  international  civil  aviation.  One  group 
believes  that  unless  air  transportation  is 
I}laced  under  severely  restrictive  and  almost 
prohibitive  International  controls  it  will  be- 
come a  menace  to  futtire  peace  and  security. 
Those  who  hold  this  view  have  urged  the 
imposition  of  strict  controls  such  as  the 
establishment  of  national  quotas  limiting 
the  participation  of  individual  countries,  the 
limitation  of  airline  schedules  and  aircraft 
capacity,  and  other  brakes  on  the  free  ex- 
pansion of  air  transportation.  That  may 
be  said  to  have  been  until  very  recently  the 
prevailing  European  view. 

A  second  group  sees  In  civil  aviation,  not 
a  threat  of  future  disaster,  but  the  promise 
of  a  better  world.  This  view  has  had  Its 
strongest  support  In  the  United  States. 
although  It  has  many  adherents  in  other 
lands.  It  stands  for  the  largest  possible  ex- 
pansion of  air  transportation  and  vigorously 
opposes  the  policy  of  restriction  and  limita- 
tion, holding  such  restrictions  to  be  not  only 
unnecfesary  to  the  attainment  of  world  se- 
curity, but  an  actual  obstruction  to  that 
objective. 

We  of  the  United  States  believe  that  air 
transportation  should  be  dedicated,  not  to 
the  purposes  of  national  prestige  or  economic 
imperiallBm.  but  to  the  common  service  of 
mankind.  Thus  only  can  It  advance  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

A  great  statesman  once  said  that  civiliza- 
tion was  a  compact  between  three  parties— 
the  noble  dead,  the  living,  and  the  unborn. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  great  and  solemn  op- 
portunity now  before  vu  as  one  of  the  high 
parties  to  that  compact  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tion we  owe  to  our  noble  dead  and  to  our 
unborn  chlldrerf  yet  to  come.  It  Is  the  op- 
portunity to  cooperate  with  the  other  pecples 
of  good  will  In  the  United  Nations  In  de- 
termining that  these  world  tragedies  thaU 
not  happen  again. 
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That  opportiinlty  was  never  greater  than  It 
is  right  now.  For  the  United  States  stands 
today  In  the  lorefront  of  the  world's  eco- 
nomic and  social  power,  strong  In  the  power 
and  Influence  of  its  people,  great  in  Its  mili- 
tary strength,  the  outstanding  champion  of 
free  institutions,  seeking  liberty  and  justice 
among  men.  No  nation  has  ever  occupied  a 
larger  place  in  the  life  of  the  world,  and  it 
win  be  nothing  less  than  a  national  tragedy 
if  we  fail  to  fulfill  the  great  promise  of  the 
world  leadership  which  has  fallen  upon  us. 
As  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said.  "We  Ameri- 
cans hold  in  our  hands  the  hope  of  the  world, 
the  fate  of  the  coming  years,  and  shame  and 
disgrace  will  be  ours  if  In  our  eyes  the  light 
of  high  resolve  shall  be  dimmed  and  If  we 
trail  In  the  dust  Uie  golden  hopes  of  man." 


What  the  British  Loan  and  Trade  Agree- 
ment Means  to  You 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fri- 
day. May  31.  1946.  former  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Owen  J.  Roberts  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  support  of  the 
British  loan  agreement  calling  for  an 
extension  of  credit  to  the  British  of 
$3,750,000,000. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  interrogate  Jus- 
tice Roberts,  and  during  the  course  of 
cross-examination  I  pointed  out  that  in 
my  opinion  the  administration,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  not  suf- 
ficiently informed  the  good  people  of  this 
country  on  the  ramifications  and  general 
scope  of  the  loan  agreement  and  the  in- 
ternational trade  organization  which  is 
to  follow  as  a  part  of  the  general  agree- 
ment with  Great  Britain.  I  inquired  of 
Justice  Roberts  If  he  had  any  particular 
material  to  submit  which  he  thought 
would  be  helpful  to  the  people  of  this 
country  in  their  study  and  better  under- 
standing of  the  general  program.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  interrogation  he  submitted 
a  statement  prepared  by  Ovto  Tod  Mal- 
lery.  in  the  form  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, which  I  now  submit  for  the 
RccoRC : 

What  the  BamsH  Loan  and  Trace  Agreement 
Means  to  You 

(By  Otto  Tod  Mallery) 

how  the  DOXXAR  loan  to  BRITAIN  WOUUJ  WORK 

Question.  What  Is  the  proposed  loan  to 
Britain? 

Answer.  It  is  a  two-sided  agreement.  The 
United  States  agrees  to  help  British  recon- 
struction by  the  loan  of  United  States  goods. 
In  return  Britain  agrees  to  support  United 
States  policies  for  releasing  trade  all  over  the 
world. 

Question.  What  Is  the  object  of  the  loan? 

Answer.  To  lake  a  first  step  toward  carry- 
ing out  the  promise  made  by  both  in  the  At- 
lantic Charter  "to  further  the  enjoyment  by 
all  states  of  access  on  equal  terms  to  the 
trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world."  This 
to  recognized  as  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
we  fought  the  war.  Another  object  Is  to  In- 
crease trade  and  employment  everywhere. 

Question.  Why  is  it  called  a  $4,500,000,000 
loan? 


Answer.  Dollars  are  emphasized  because 
these  dollars  are  not  useful  as  pounds  would 
be.  In  British  Internal  trade. 

Question.  Can  the  British  Government  use 
the  dollars  received  from  the  94.500.000.000 
loan  to  buy  up  British  coal  mines  from  their 
private  owners? 

Answer.  No.  Dollars  are  no  good  for  that 
purpose.  The  British  Government  can  pay 
for  coal  mines  and  the  shares  of  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  England  with  British  Government 
bonds. 

Question.  Can  dollars  be  used  to  socialize 
British  industry? 

Answer.  No.  The  British  Government  can 
do  this  without  American  dollars  and  vtlth- 
out  American  help  of  any  kind.  It  can  carry 
out  any  domestic  policies  British  voters  ap- 
prove whether  the  United  States  gives  Britain 
a  loan  or  not. 

Question.  What  good  does  the  loan  do 
Britain? 

Answer.  British  buyers  can  quickly  obtain 
United  States  wheat,  cotton,  and  pork  prod- 
ucts, also  United  States  steel  for  reconstruc- 
tion. United  States  dynamos  to  replace  de- 
stroyed electric  power  plants.  United  States 
Army  trucks.  United  States  oranges,  lemons, 
and  apples.  United  States  milk  products,  and 
United  States  machinery  and  machine  tools. 
Otherwise,  the  British  would  have  to  wait 
a  long  time  to  get  enough  of  these  products 
from  other  sources. 

Question.  Prom  what  other  sources  could 
Britain  buy  such  goods  if  it  does  not  receive 
the  dollar  loan? 

Answer.  From  countries  whose  money  Is 
not  dollars. 

Question.  What  countries  would  Britain 
buy  from  if  it  received  no  dollar  credit? 

Answer.  First,  from  those  countries  whose 
money  is  the  pound  sterling,  and,  second, 
from  those  countries  whose  money  is  tied 
closely  to  the  pound  t.terling.  like  Argentina. 
Sweden,  and  Holland. 

Question.  Could  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  supply  all  the  goods  and  food 
Britain  needs? 

Answer.  Not  immediately,  but  In  the  long 
run  yes,  although  perhaps  at  higher  prices. 
In  the  long  run  Britain  will  get  somewhere 
its  essential  needs  if  the  United  Stales  does 
not  supply  them. 

Question.  What  would  It  mean  to  United 
States  farmers  and  workers  in  factories  if 
the  British  Isles,  the  Dominions,  and  the 
Colonies  tried  to  get  along  with  as  little  goods 
from  the  United  States  as  possible? 

Answer.  Some  unemplo3rment  In  the 
United  States  in  1946  and  more  and  more  un- 
employment as  the  years  go  by.  If  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  tries  to  become 
one  big  all-British  department  store  for 
British  buyers  and  sellers  only,  the  result 
would  be  serious  unemployment  and  lower 
standards  of  living  for  American  industrial 
workers  and  farmers  In  the  years  ahead. 

Question.  What  is  to  prevent  this  hap- 
pening anyhow,  even  If  the  loan  is  approved 
by  Congress? 

Answer.  One  condition  of  the  loan  is  that  i 
the  British   government   will   undertake   to  | 
negotiate   with   the   Dominions   to  do   away 
with  any  such  idea  as  an  all-British  depart-  ' 
mcnt  store.    This  all-British  tendency  is  now 
contained  in  preference  agreements   (1932)  ', 
between  the  members  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth   of    Nations.      These    preference 
agreements  channeled  trade  within  the  Brit-  . 
ish  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  the  Brit- 
Isli  Colonies  and  away  froin  the  United  States 
and  away  from  all  non-British  nations.    The 
United   States   in   Its  turn   agrees   to  work 
against  prohibitory  and  discriminatory  trade 
barriers   all  over  the  world  which  keep  out 
Britiah,    United    Sutes,    or    anybody    else's  - 
goods. 

Question.  Why  were  the  British  preference 
agreements  set  at  1932  level? 

Aiiswer.  As  a  reply  to  the  United  SUtes 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  the  highest 
In  our  history,  which  closed  United  SUtes 


markets  to  many  British  goods  and  tried  to 
set  up  an  exclusively  United  States  depart- 
ment store. 

Question.  Did  British  and  United  States 
trade  gain  by  these  methods  of  excluding 
each  other's  goods? 

Answer.  No.  the  United  States  never  had 
as  large  a  share  of  British  trade  afterward  as 
before.  In  the  10  years  previous  to  the  enact- 
ment of  these  measures  the  United  States 
supplied  17  percent  of  British  imports,  but 
only  11  percent  afterward. 

Question.  Did  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act 
increase  United  States  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries? 

Answer.  No.  The  United  States  share  of 
world  trade  fell  from  15.6  percent  to  11  per- 
cent, and  never  recovered  its  previous  share 
until  World  War  II  began. 

Question.  What  is  the  relation  of  this  pro- 
posed agreement  to  Americas  failure  to  ex- 
pand Its  foreign  trade  and  to  create  full  em- 
ployment at  home? 

Answer.  It  is  a  firm  statement  that  both 
the  United  States  and  Britain  are  resolved 
not  to  make  the  same  blunders  again.  It  is 
an  agreement  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  by 
opening  their  markets  to  one  another  on 
equal  terms.  It  goes  further  by  pledging  one 
another  to  work  for  equal  access  to  the  mar- 
kets of  all  the  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Question.  How  can  this  be  approached? 

Answer.  By  setting  up  an  International 
trade  organization  to- include  all  the  United 
Nations,  the  preparatory  meeting  for  which 
has  been  called  for  1946  as  a  part  of  the 
United  Nations  organization. 

Question.  Will  this  International  trade  or- 
ganization be  formed  anyhow,  loan  or  no 
loan? 

Answer.  Probably  not.  Without  such  a 
loan  the  British  In  self-defense  would  have 
to  put  a  fence  around  their  markets  and  try 
to  gather  in  a  trade  bloc  of  other  countries 
inside  that  fence.  They  would  begin  with 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  British  col- 
onies. They  would  try  to  attach  to  that  trade 
blcc  the  same  non-British  countries  that  the 
United  States  wants  to  trade  with. 

Question.  How  would   this  work? 

Answer.  The  United  States  might  be  forced 
to  try  the  same  thing.  It  might  try  to  form 
a  similar  bloc  of  countries  based  on  the  dol- 
lar and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Question.  Would  two  such  trading  units, 
one  British  and  one  American,  not  have  as 
much  trade  as  a  larger  trading  bloc  which 
would  include  them  both? 

Answer.  No:  for  the  same  reason  that  if  the 
United  SUtes  were  divided  Into  two  parts 
with  different  kinds  of  money  and' with  dis- 
criminatory trade  barriers,  the  trade  of  the 
two  halves  added  together  wcu!d  be  less  than 
the  trade  of  the  present  undivided  United 
States  without  discriminatory  trade  barriers 
and  withoiit  different  kinds  of  money.  If 
the  United  States  were  divided  into  48 
States,  each  with  its  own  money-and  its  own 
tariff  barriers,  unemployment  in  each  of  the 
48  States  would  be  comparable  to  what  it 
was  during  the  worst  years  of  the  great  de- 
pression. The  world  was  divided  between 
wars  into  more  than  48  such  fenced-off  states 
separated  by  discriminatory  trade  barriers 
and  by  different  currencies,  and  unemploy- 
ment was  a  problem  everywhere.  In  the 
United  States  employment  was  never  over- 
come after  1930  until  after  World  War  II 
began. 

Question.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  loan 
to  fuller  employment  In  the  United  States? 

Answer.  It  will  help. 

Question.  Then  the  United  States  Is  not 
playing  Santa  Claus  in  offering  this  loan? 

Answer.  No;  the  United  SUtes  comes  nearer 
to  playing  the  part  of  a  doctor— a  doctor  who 
has  walked  into  a  bank  to  make  a  deposit 
and  finds  all  the  bank  tellers  bound  hand 
and  foot  after  a  hold-up.  Until  the  doctor 
frees  them  no  business  can  be  transacted. 
The  aftermath  of  war,  like  the  aftermath  of 
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a  bold-up.  has  left  the  arteries  of  trade  of 
every  nation  restricted  by  tight  bandages 
which  a  trade  specialist  must  remove  before 
goods  can  circulate  once  more. 

Question.  If  Uncle  Sam  is  not  a  Santa 
Claus,  is  he  acting  like  a  Shylock,  demanding 
a  pound  of  flesh? 

Answer.  No,  Uncle  Sam  is  not  acting  like  a 
Shylcck.  He  is  acting  like  an  investment 
banker.  The  banker's  terms  are  stlffer  than 
British  negotiators  hoped  for.  But  what  bor- 
rower ever  received  a  loan  on  terms  so  favor- 
able that  he  wanted  to  give  the  banker  a 
box  of  cigars?  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  who  voted 
to  accept  the  loan  with  lU  condition  of 
opening  up  British  markets  on  equal  terms 
to  the  United  States,  did  so  with  reluctance 
and  misgivings.  The  situation  Is  harder  be- 
cause Britain  has  been  the  world's  banker 
for  centuries  and  the  change  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  counter  Is  naturally  Irksome. 

Question.  Will  the  United  States  get  back 
the  equivalent  of  the  loan? 

Answer.  Yes,  If  the  United  States  will  ac- 
cept goods  in  payment,  such  as  rubber  for 
tires,  tin  for  roofs,  copper  for  telephone 
wires,  fibers  for  clothes  and  rugs,  tea  and 
coffee  for  the  breakfast  table,  and  other 
basic  raw  materials  from  tropical  British 
colonies.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
will  get  back  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
the  loan  in  added  employment  and  pros- 
perity If  trade  rises  to  the  high  level  ex- 
pected to  follow  from  new  liberal  and  fair 
trade  policies.  These  policies  are  conditioned 
upon  the  loan  and  can  only  be  proposed  to 
the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  if 
the  loan  Is  first  approved  by  Congress.  Only 
then  can  other  nations  know  that  the  two 
greatest  trading  nations  have  themselves 
taken  the  same  medicine  which  they  say  is 
good  for  others. 

Question.  What  If  unforeseeable  conditions 
should  prevent  the  repayment  of  this  vast 
sum  of  »4,800.000,000? 

Answer.  Three  weeks  of  war  cost  the  United 
States  much  more.  This  money  is  not  to  be 
shot  away  but  is  to  be  "an  investment  for, 
and  a  prerequisite  of,  peace." 

Question.  Who  in  the  United  SUtes 
opposes  this  loan? 

Answer.  (1)  Those  who  are  still  fighting 
their  school-book  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Yorktown. 

(2)  Those  who  are  so  strongly  opposed  to 
certain  British  policies— for  instance,  in  India 
and  Java— that  they  are  Inclined  to  oppose 
entirely  different  policies  Involving  Britain 
which  they  would  otherwise  recognize  as 
desirable. 

(3)  Those  who  cling  to  traditional  Ideas 
about  International  relations  much  longer 
than  they  cling  to  outmoded  radios  and 
automobiles. 

(4)  People  who  have  not  noticed  the  close 
Interconnection  between  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, struggles  for  exclusive  markeU,  unem- 
ployment, low  standards  of  living,  and  war. 

(5)  Those  who  have  not  observed  that  if 
goods  cannot  cross  frontiers  on  missions  of 
peace,  soldiers  will  cross  frontiers  on  missions 
of  war. 

Questlbn.  Who  In  Britain  opposes  the  con- 
ditions atUched  to  the  loan? 

Answer.  (1)  Those  special  Interests  who 
want  to  preserve  their  present  exclusive  trade 
privileges  within  the  Empire  because  they 
fear  competition  on  equal  terms. 

(2)  Those  who  are  afraid  that  Americans 
will  not  know  how  to  keep  out  of  another 
depression  like  that  of  the  1930'8.  They  want 
to  avoid  any  infection  from  American  slumps 
because  they  fear  unemployment  In  the 
United  SUtes  would  bring  a  low  standard  of 
living  to  the  British  people. 

Quesfon.  What  essential  InteresU  do 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  in  com- 
mon? 

Answer.  Both  depend  on  an  Increase  In  to- 
tal world  trade  for  full  employment,  and 
both  Governments  are  In  agreement  upon 


the  way  to  bring  this  about.  Between  them 
they  conduct  three-fourths  of  the  whole  trade 
of  the  world. 

Question.  Now  that  the  United  SUtes  and 
its  allies  have  won  the  war.  why  can't  the 
United  States  attend  to  its  own  business  and 
let  other  countries  attend  to  theirs? 

Answer.  Because  peace  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness and  depends  for  its  continuance  upon 
rising  standards  of  living  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  Peace  is  in- 
divisible. 

Question.  Why  Is  the  loan  and  trade  agree- 
ment the  first  step  toward  the  organization 
of  a  durable  peace? 

Answer.  Because  Aiaerlca  has  a  stake  in 
Britain's  survival  as  a  going  concern,  as  a 
customer,  and  ns  an  advocate  of  many  of  the 
things  for  which  the  United  States  stands. 
Britain  has  a  stake  in  the  productive  power 
and  political  Ideals  of  the  United  States. 
Each  would  be  weaker  if  the  other  were 
weaker.  Only  if  BriUin  and  the  United 
States  work  together  in  world  trade  policy 
can  either  attain  full  employment  and  rising 
standards  of  living.  Expanding  world  trade 
is  a  condition  of  lasting  peace.  A  peace  to 
be  durable  must  be  endurable. 


Should  Strikes  Be  Outlawed  in 
Essential  Industry? 


the  right  to  strike  by  the  worklngman  ao 
long  as  his  action  does  not  endanger  bis 
neighbor  and  fellow  citizen. 

The  railroad  strike  would  have  made  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York  hungry  if 
permitted  to  have  continued  2  more  days. 
It's  that  kind  of  strike  that  deprives  the 
citizen  of  those  things  necessary  to  his 
existence  that  should  not  and  must  not  be 
tolerated. 

The  people  are  fed  up  on  power-drunk 
labor  czars  tielng  up  the  industry  of  the 
country.  It  Is  t!me  that  these  men  be  made 
to  realize  that  they  aren't  bigger  than  the 
people  of  America.  It  is  time  for  employer 
and  employee  alike  to  bear  In  mind  that  the 
rights  and  general  welfare  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple mxist  and  shall  come  first. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiKjer 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
recently  made  by  me  over  Station 
WINX: 

It  has  been  argued  that  should  strikes  In 
essential  industries  be  outlawed  at  this  time 
labor's  righU  would  be  Jeopardized.  Labor 
will  have  no  rlghU  unless  the  Nation's  para- 
mount right  to  produce,  live,  and  go  forward 
Is  recognized  and  preserved. 

I  favor  an  absolute  ban  on  strikes  In 
essential  industries  until  this  country  can 
obUin  the  necessary  production  in  all  fields 
of  major  endeavor. 

Mr.  John  D.  Small,  Civilian  Production 
Administrator,  is  in  a  position  to  know 
something  about  this  subject  and  the  effect 
of  the  present  strike  wave  on  the  well-being 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Small  testified  before 
the  Senate  Baiiklng  and  Currency  Committee 
that  strikes  should  be  prohibited  completely 
for  six  months,  in  order  to  get  the  production 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  bUlions  of  dollars  of  pent-up 
purchasing  pov/er.  I  subscribe  fully  to 
Administrator  Small's  views. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
April  29,  1946.  consumer  spending  has  in- 
creased $20,000,000,000  since  VJ-day  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  an  average  annual  rate  of  $120,- 
000,000,000.  This  great  purchasing  power 
competing  for  scarce  merchandise  can  only 
be  avoided  by  stopping  the  strikes  and  per- 
mitting the  wheels  of  industry  to  produce 
without  Interruption.  The  people  demand 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  departmenU  to  stop 
one  man.  or  a  small  group  of  men,  from 
wrecking  America. 

My  interpretation  of  essential  Industries 
^  means  light,  heat,  and  food.  They  are 
essential  to  the  Nation's  livelihood.  I  abso- 
lutely oppose  strikes  or  lock-outs  from  what- 
ever cause  which  would  deprive  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  these  vital  necessities.    I  favor 


Veterans'  Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticles from  the  press  dealing  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  veterans'  rehabilita- 
tion program: 

PHILBIN    ASKS    VTfS'   CARR   INVRSTIGATION 

Washington.  D.  C.  March  7.— Calling  for  a 
sweeping  investigation  by  Congress  of  alleged 
intolerable  conditions  and  "irregularities"  af- 
fecting hospitalized  veterans,  in  this  country 
and  overseas.  Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Democrat,  of  the  Third  Massachusette  Dis- 
trict, in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
today  said  "the  Impression  Is  quite  general 
throughout  the  country  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  moribund  and  Ineffectual." 
At  the  same  time.  Representative  Philbim 
Introduced  a  resolution  to  set  up  a  special 
House  committee,  made  up  of  11  Members, 
with  the  special  task  of  investigating  "the 
adequacy  of  hospital  and  other  facilities,  the 
personnel,  the  food,  the  discipline,  restrictive 
regulations,  inadequate  treatment,  and  all 
other  matters  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  wards  of  the  Government  now  hosplUl- 
ized." 

Philbin  sUted  that  material  In  his  files  evi- 
denced that  "beaureaucratic  red  tape"  was 
throttling  the  granting  of  relief,  loans,  and 
educational  privileges  authorized  by  the  so- 
called  OI  bUl  of  rlghU.  In  addition,  he 
charged  that: 

1.  The  latest  advances  of  medical  science 
have  not  been  comprehensively  or  fully  uti- 
lized, particularly  in  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
cular and  psychiatric  patients. 

2.  Veterans  and  service  hospitals  were  over- 
crowded. 

3.  There  Is  an  Inadequate  number  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  to  carry  the  full  load  of  hos- 
pltal'zed  patients  adequately. 

4.  The  veterans  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram has  not  been  expanded  rapidly  enough. 

5.  There  are  Inadequate  research  activities. 

Philbin  made  reference  to  an  article  en- 
titled "Third-Rate  Medicine  for  Plrst-Rate 
Men,"  In  the  current  issue  of  Cosmopolitan 
magazine,  which,  he  said,  presented  "start- 
ling evidence  that  many  of  our  veterans  are 
being  neglected  and  denied  basic  rlghU.  bene- 
fits, and  privileges  which  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  them.  This  well-docximented  ar- 
ticle constitutes  a  challenge  to  this  body 
which,  m  the  Interests  of  humanity  and  Jus- 
tice and  regardlKs  of  any  other  consideration 
of  personality  or  past  merit,  must  be  prompt- 
ly accepted  by  the  House." 
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"Everyone  sgrees  that  we  must  maintain 
the  very  highest  standards  In  dealing  with 
the  supremely  urgent  problem  of  the  care 
of  the  wounded  and  the  mentally  afflicted 
and,  thereXore,  If  reports  reaching  me  are 
true,  even  In  part,  the  situation  cannot  be 
corrected  too  qulcWy,"  said  Pkilbin.  "A 
fearless  Uivesti^ation  will  enable  Congress  to 
act.  It  will  stimulate  early  correction." 
The  Massachusetts  ReprcEentatlve  did  not 
confine  his  criticism  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
minustration  facilities,  but  Included  some 
fcrTice  hospitals  as  well  in  this  country  and 
ovetssas. 

"There  is  no  room  for  the  philosophy  of 
the  hTAfs  hat  or  mailed-fist  institutional- 
ized dictator  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
\eierans,"  Philbin  continued.  "We  will  not 
tolerate  incompetence,  arrogance,  careless- 
ness, and  harsh,  ruthless  discipline  in  con- 
nection with  the  treatment  of  these  heroes." 
Philbin  remarked  that  "Rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, the  impression  Is  quite  general  through- 
out the  country  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  moribund  and  ineffectual — frozen 
to  bureaucratic  modes  developed  within  its 
framework  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
not  possessed  of  the  %'itallty.  the  fresh  point 
of  view,  or  the  administrative  capacity  to 
take  hold  of  and  successfully  solve  the  multi- 
fold and  gigantic  problems  of  hospitalization 
and  rehabilitation  that  must  be  solved,  and 
solved  completely  and  promptly,  in  order  to 
prevent  suffering,  misery,  and  death,  and. 
Indeed,  to  Insure  humane  treatment  and 
Just  consideration  for  millions  of  our  retum- 
tr^  heroes." 

Urging  the  Rules  Committee  to  report  the 
hivestlgatlon   resolution   back  to  the  House 
for  early  action,  Philbin  said:   "This  is  the 
only  way  we  can  do  complete  Justice  to  the 
millions  of  brave  American  boys  who  have 
offered  and  sacrlfied  their  life's  blood  and 
their  all  In  order  to  save  our  democracy  and 
our  country.     For  us  to  do  less  is  a  dishonor 
and  stigma  upon  the  sacred  cause  for  which 
they  fought  and  died.     In  the  name  of  our 
gallant  fons   who  have   fallen    In   battle.   I 
earnestly   urge   the  early   adoption   of   this 
resolution." 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
"Resolved.  That  a  conamlttee  comprised  of 
five  members  of  the  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation  and  six  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  all  to  be  designated  by  the 
'Speaker,  or  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
or  subcommittees  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  alleged  Intol- 
erable  conditions,    irregularities,   and    hin- 
drances effecting  war  veterans,  and  members 
of  the  armed  forces,  in  connectior  with  hos- 
pitalization, medical,   and   nursing  services, 
compensation,  pensions,  vocational  guidance 
and  training,  and  all  other  matters  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  of  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents   regarding   rights,    benefits,    privi- 
leges, and  preferences  to  which  these  groups 
may  be  entitled  under  existing  legislation. 

"The  committee  shall  Investigate  all  hospi- 
tal facilities,  the  stattis.  needs,  and  progress 
of  the  hospital  construction  program,  other 
facilities  contemplated  by  present  legisla- 
tion, the  personnel,  the  food,  the  discipline, 
restrictive  regulations,  care  and  treatment, 
and  all  other  matters  affecting  the  rehabili- 
tation and  care  of  returned  veterans,  with 
particular  reference  to  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment now  hospitalized  In  Government  In- 
stitutions, wherever  situated,  and  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  recommendations 
for  remedial  legislation  to  eliminate  unde- 
slrable  conditions,  unsatisfactory  administra- 
tive practices,  to  provide  abundant  facilities, 
and  to  Insure  efficient,  proper  and  generctis 
care  and  treatment  for  patients  in  Govern- 
ment Institutions,  veterans  and  servicemen 
and  women. 

"The  committee  hhall  report  to  the  House 
»M  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  investigations,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for  legis- 


lation and  changes  of  policy  and  program  as 
It  deems  desirable. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  if  deemed 
necessary,  whether  or  not  the  Hotise  is  tltting. 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  bocks, 
paper,  and  documents,  and  to  take  such 
testimony  as  It  desms  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
des.gnated  by  him  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber." 


I  From  the  Boston  Post  of  March  8.  1945 1 

Philbin  in  Attack  on  Vets  Care — Calls  fob 

PsoBE  OF  Hospital — Red-Tape  Methods  Hit 

Was?iincton,  March  7. — Calling  for  a 
sweeping  investigation  by  Congress  of  al- 
leged intolerable  conditions  and  irregularities 
affecting  hospitalized  veterans,  in  this  coun- 
try and  overseas.  Congressman  Philip  J. 
Philbin,  of  the  Third  Massachusetts  District, 
in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  today 
said  "the  Impression  is  quite  general  through- 
out the  country  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  moribund  and  ineffectual." 

RAPS   RED  TAPE 

At  the  same  time  Representative  Philbin 
Introduced  a  resolution  to  set  up  a  sptcial 
House  committee  with  the  special  task  of  in- 
vestigating "the  adequacy  of  hospital  and 
other  facilities,  the  personnel,  the  food,  the 
discipline,  restrictive  regulations.  Inadequate 
treatment,  and  all  other  matters  bearing  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  wards  of  the  Government 
now  hospitalized." 

Philbw  stated  that  material  In  his  files 
evidenced  that  bureaucratic  red  tape  wa& 
throttling  the  granting  of  relief,  loans,  and 
educational  privileges  authorized  by  the  so- 
called  GI  bill  of  rlghU,  In  addition,  be 
charged  that: 

VICTIMS   or  BUREAUCIIACT 

1.  The  latest  advances  of  medical  science 
have  not  been  comprehensivelv  or  fully  uti- 
lized, particularly  in  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
cular and  psychiatric  patients. 

2.  Veterans  and  service  hospitals  were 
overcrowded. 

3.  There  is  an  Inadequate  number  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  to  carry  the  full  load  of  hos- 
pitalized patients  adequately. 

4.  The  veterans  hospital  construction 
program  has  not  been  expanded  rapidly 
enGU:»h. 

5.  There  are  Inadequate  research  activ- 
ities. 

"Everyone  agrees  that  we  must  maintain 
the  very  highest  standards  In  dealing  with 
the  supremely  urgent  problem  of  the  care  of 
the  wounded  and  the  mentally  afflicted  and, 
therefore.  If  reports  reaching  me  are  true, 
even  in  part,  the  situation  cannot  be  cor- 
rected too  quickly."  said  Philbin.  "A  fear- 
less investigation  will  enable  Congress  to  act." 

Philbin  remarked  that  "Rightly  or  wrongly 
the  impression  Is  quite  general  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Is  moribund  and  Inef- 
fectual— frozen  to  bureaucratic  modes  de- 
veloped within  its  framework  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  not  possessed  of  the  vitality, 
the  fresh  point  of  view,  or  the  administrative 
capacity  to  take  hold  of  and  successfully  solve 
the  multifold  and  gigantic  problems  of  hos- 
pitalization and  rehabilitation  that  must  be 
solved." 

I  Prom  the  Worcester  Gazette  of  March  8 
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Philbik's  Piobi  Dkmano  Chiuxd 

Washington.    March    8.— Heads    of    tliree 

House  committees  dealing  with  the  Army,  the 


Navy,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
threw  cold  water  today  on  a  proposal  that  a 
special  committee  Investigate  treatment  of 
veterans. 

But  their  contention  that  no  special  In- 
vestigation is  necessary  failed  to  cool  the  de- 
mand of  Representative  Philbin,  Democrat, 
of  Massachusetts,  for  an  immediate  inquliy 
into  what  he  called  "alleged  intolerable  con- 
ditions and  Irregularities  affecting  hospltal- 
iz3d  veterans." 

Neither  was  Philbin  dismayed  by  a  state- 
ment from  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Hines,  head  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  that  the  d?ath 
rate  in  veterans'  hospitals  is  higher  than 
in  other  Institutions  because  most  of  the 
patients  are  men  who  served  in  the  last  war 
and  prior  conflicts. 

"What  I  want  is  an  Investigation  of  the 
treatment  of  veterans  of  the  war  we  are  in 
now,"  Philbin  told  a  reporter.  "Not  only 
the  hospitalization  facilities  and  treatment 
they  are  receiving  but  the  manner  in  v,h*.ch 
other  of  their  legal  rights,  such  as  the  GI 
bill  of  rights.  Is  being  conducted." 

He  expects,  he  said,  early  and  favorable 
action  by  the  Rules  Committee  on  the  reso- 
lution he  offered  yesterday  to  set  up  an  11- 
man   investigating  committee. 

Chairman  Sabath,  Democrat,  of  Illinois, 
said  he  did  not  know  when  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  consider  the  Philbin  proposal 
but  "if  there  is  any  reason  for  an  investiga- 
tion, well  have  one." 

Chairman  Rankin,  Democrat,  of  Missis- 
sippi, of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Committee, 
saw  no  need  for  a  special  Investigation.  His 
own  committee,  he  said,  "is  looking  into  this 
proposition  with  a  view  to  correcting  what- 
ever weaknesses  or  shortcomings  may  be 
found." 

Chairman  Mat,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky,  said 
his  Military  Affairs  Committee  for  some  time 
has  been  Investigating  Army  hospitals  and 
that  conditions  it  complained  of  previously 
have  been  corrected. 

Mat  said  he  Is  certain  that  If  any  condi- 
tions In  veterans'  hospitals  need  correction. 
General  Hines  "will  correct  them  as  soon  as 
la  humanly  possible." 

Chairman  Vinson,  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  said 
he  sees  "no  need  for  an  investigation  of  con- 
ditions in  naval  hospitals. " 

IFrom  Stars  and  Stripes,  Washington,  March 
1945  J 

Hines  Answers  C»rrics  on  Charges  Relating 
To  Care  in  Vet  Hospitals 

Charges  that  inefficient  administration  in 
Washington  and  neglect  and  carelessness  in 
the  field  are  responsible  for  "an  unconscion- 
ably high  death  rate"  among  discharged  vet- 
erans confined  In  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  made  In  the  March  Issue  of  Cos- 
mopolitan magazine,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  resolution  of  investigation  by  the  Con- 
gress, sponsored  March  7  by  Representative 
Philip  J.  Philbin.  World  War  I  veteran  of 
Massachusetts,  drew  a  shaip  retort  Sunday 
from  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  charges  are  made  In  an  article  by  Al- 
bert Q.  Malsel  and  state  that  "despite  astro- 
nomical sums  spent  for  treatment  of  these 
veterans"  only  one  patient  in  six  leaves  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  cured. 
Congressman  Philbins  resolutiou  was  based 
on  the  charges. 

A  sweeping  Investigation  of  conditions  in 
every  hospital  In  the  United  States  operated 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
ordered  by  Hines,  It  was  revealed  Sunday, 
and  inquiry  will  be  made  into  every  charge 
made.  The  general,  after  first  Ignoring  the 
allegations,  let  It  be  known  also  that  he  has 
Invited  investigations,  independent  of  bis 
own,  by  outside  organizatlon«,  Including  the 
major  veteran  bodies. 
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Representative  Philbin  last  Wednesday 
told  the  House  that  complaints  indicate  "a 
general  unsatisfactory  atmosphere  which 
more  closely  resembles  concentration  camps 
than  hospitals." 

The  situation,  according  to  reports,  is  so 
serious  that  agencies  in  charge  cannot  correct 
It  without  congressional  action,  he  said.  He 
asserted  that  a  "fearless  Investigation  will 
enable  Congress  to  act." 

Philbin  mentioned  "harsh  discipline,  poor 
food,  unreasonable  restrictive  regulations. 
Inadequate  treatment,  and  inconsiderate  at- 
titudes on  the  part  of  superiors"  as  condi- 
tions needing  correction. 

CALLS  CHARGES  FALSE 

"I  Intend  to  get  the  facts."  General  Hines 
said  in  his  radio  appearance.  'But  I  say 
now,  with  absolute  confidence,  that  any 
charges  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
giving  third-rate  medicine  to  war  veterans 
and  following  antiquated  methods  In  their 
operation  are  entirely  unfounded. 

"And.  further,  the  medical  service  of  our 
hospitals  Is  up  to  the  highest  professional 
and  ethical  standards  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  our  hospitals  are  on  a  par  with 
any  in  this  country.  I^hallenge  anyone  to 
refute  that  statement." 

[United  Press  report  of  March  15.  1945] 
Cries  Persist  for  Hospitals  Probe 

Washington,  March  15.— Demands  for  a 
special  congressional  investigation  of  treat- 
ment of  wounded  servicemen  and  veterans 
persisted  today  despite  the  decision  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Committee  to  make  an  In- 
quiry. 

Representative  Philip  Philbin  (Democrat. 
Massachusetts)  scld  there  were  "intolerable 
conditions  and  irregularities"  in  Army.  Navy, 
and  veterans'  hospitals  and  that  the  situa- 
tion merited  a  special  inquiry.  He  has  In- 
troduced a  resolution  for  appointment  of  an 
11-man  committee  to  make  the  investigation. 


[Prom   the  Washington   News   of   March    15, 
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Hines  Defenders  Would  Head  Off  Ftn-L- 

Dress  Fboee  of  Agency 
Congressional  defenders  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  moved  today  to  head  off  a 
fUil-dress  investigation  of  that  agency  by 
launching  less  sweeping  Inquiries  of  their 
own.  The  House  Veterans  Committee  sum- 
moned Bris;.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  Veterans' 
Administrator,  for  closed  session  questioning 
on  charges  of  negligence  in  caring  for  pa- 
tients in  veterans'  hospitals. 

Chairman  John  Rankin,  Democrat,  Missis- 
sippi, meanwhile  disclosed  plans  for  inspec- 
tions of  the  95  institutions  during  the  pro- 
posed 2-week  Esster  recess  of  Congress.  He 
said  the  visits  will  be  made  by  committee 
members  and  other  Congressmen  whose 
homes  are  In  the  vicinity  of  veterans'  facili- 
ties. 

diversionary  tactics 

The  committee's  actions  were  designed  to 
avert  an  Inquiry  proposed  by  Representative 
Philip  J.  Philbin,  Democrat,  Massachusetts, 
who  last  week  offered  a  resolution  calling  for 
creation  of  a  special  group  to  Investigate  hos- 
pitalization of  both  veterans  and  present 
members  of  the  armed  services,  the  adminis- 
tration of  loans,  benefits  and  dependency  al- 
lotments, and  the  education  and  rehabllllta- 
tlon  programs.  Some  of  these  activities  are 
administered  outside  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Representative  Rankin  said  he  saw  no 
need  for  an  Independent  Inquiry  In  view  of 
his  committee's  program,  adding  that  Gen- 
eral Hines  "Is  doing  a  splendid  Job  under 
difficult  conditions." 

philbin  isn't  satisfied 

Representative  Philbin.  liowever.  said  the 
Rankin  inquiry  doesn't  go  far  enough."    He 


made  the  same  criticism  of  the  investigation 
Just  launched  by  General  Hines.  who  author- 
ized leaders  of  the  American  Legion.  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  to  go  into  living  conditions  and  medi- 
cal treatment  In  the  hospitals. 

"What  we  need  is  an  independent  Inquiry 
into  all  phases  of  veterans  and  servicemen's 
affairs."  tJie  New  Englander  said.  "It  shovild 
be  handled  by  a  committee  with  subpena 
powers  and  should  go  Into  programs  being 
administered  by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments as  well  as  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion." 

early  hearing 
The  House  Rules  Committee  has  promised 
Representative  Philbin  an  early  hearing  on 
his  resolution.  Representative  Philbin  said 
his  inquiry  is  intended  to  "determine  whether 
there  is  any  basis  for  the  general  Impression 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  mori- 
bund and  ineffectual  and  that  bureaucratic 
red  tape  is  throttling  the  granting  of  relief. 
loans,  and-educational  privileges." 

Particularly  he  wants  the  proposed  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  charges  that  tubercular 
and  psychiatric  patients  have  been  neglected, 
that  hospitals  are  overcrowded  and  under- 
staffed, and  that  the  tuilcUng-expansion  pro- 
gram is  proceeding  too  slowly. 

Allied  with  Representative  Rankin  In  the 
move   to   head   off   a   full-scale   Inquiry    are 
Chairman   Andrew  J.  Mat,  Democrat,  Ken- 
tucky, of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  Caul  Vinson,  Democrat.  Georgia,  of 
the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  both  of 
whom  contend  the  VA  is  being  operated  sat- 
isfactorily  under  General  Hines.     The  May 
committee  Is  currently  conducting  Its  own 
Inquiry  into  the  operation  of  Army  hospitals. 
[From  Stars  and  Stripes  of  March  22.  1945] 
House  Vets  Group  Asks  Full-Dress  Probe 
OF  Veterans'  Administration — Article  in 
Magazine    Causes    Fubose— Hines    iNvnxs 
Investigation   At  Closed  Veterans'   Com- 
mtttee    Session— Resolutions    Now    Seek 
Rtr_ES — Organization  Heads  Act  Independ- 
ently 

At  the  Invitation  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  authorized  an  Investiga- 
tion of  all  Veterans  Administration  facilities, 
with  a  special  reference  to  hospital  treat- 
ment. A  resolution.  House  Resolution  186, 
has  been  Introduced  by  Chairman  John  E. 
Rankin.  World  War  I  veteran,  of  Mississippi, 
who  heads  the  House  veterans'  group,  and  It 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
The  action  followed  an  executive  session  of 
the  committee  last  Thursday  at  which  there 
appeared  not  only  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines.  but  also 
Assistant  Administrator,  Col.  George  E. 
IJams,  who  has  hcspltallzation  directly  In 
charge;  Dr.  Charles  M.  Griffith,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Administration:  Edward  E. 
Odom.  solicitor  for  the  agency  and  other 
members  of  the  general's  staff. 

Although  no  subsequent  statement  has 
been  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  is  understood  that  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  group  will  visit  the  nearly  100 
facilities,  probably  during  the  congressional 
Easter  recess,  and,  as  the  resolution  of  In- 
vestigation indicates,  there  will  also  be  called 
before  the  bommittee  by  subpena  for  sworn 
testimony  many  who  have  criticized  the  med- 
ical services  rendered  to  veterans.  It  is  un- 
derstood, too,  that  the  author  of  a  scathing 
article  which  recently  appeared  In  the  Cos- 
mopolitan magazine  will  be  one  of  those  wit- 
nesses. 

PRUSIN    ALSO    HAS    EESOLUTION 

Another  development  was  the  introduction 
In  the  House  of  a  resolution  by  Representa- 
tive Philip  J.  Philbin,  of  Massachusetts,  an- 
other World  War  I  veteran,  also  referred  to 
the  Commiti«e  on  Rules,  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  "alleged  Intolerable  condition* 


and  other  irregularities"  in  the  treatment  of 
patients  In  Government  hospitals. 

philbin  talks  to  rouss 
Representative  Philbins  resolution  calls 
for  a  congressional  investigation  of  alleged 
Intclerable  conditions  and  other  irregulari- 
ties In  treatment  of  veterans  at  Government 
hcsoitals. 

He  told  the  House  that  complaints  Indi- 
cate "a  general  unsatisfactory  atmosphere 
which  more  closely  resembles  concentration 
'Camps  than  hospitals." 

The  situation,  according  to  reports.  Is  so 
serious  that  agencies  In  charge  cannot  correct 
it  without  congressional  action,  he  said.  He 
asserted  that  "a  fearless  Investigation  will 
enable  Congress  to  act." 

Fhu-bin  mentioned  "harsh  discipline,  poor 
food,  unreasonable  restrictive  regulations,  in- 
adequate treatment,  and  inconsiderate  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  superiors"  as  conditions 
needing  correction. 

Some  Congressmen  are  inclined  to  the 
thought  that  the  Rankin  committee  action  is 
designed  to  avert  the  inquiry  proposed  by 
Philbin.  whose  resolution  calls  lor  creation  of 
a  special  group  to  Investigate  hoepltallzatlon 
of  both  veterans  and  present  members  of  the 
armed  services,  the  administration  of  loans, 
benefits,  and  dependency  allotments,  and  the 
education  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
Seme  of  these  activities  are  administered 
outside  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
althou^-h  under  Its  over-all  control. 

Rankin  said  he  saw  "no  need"  for  an  Inde- 
pendent Inquiry  in  view  of  his  committee's 
program,  adding  that  General  Hines  "is  doing 
a  splendid  Job  under  difficult  conditions." 

Representative  Philbin,  however,  said  the 
Rankin  Inquiry  "doesn't  go  far  enough." 

"What  we  need  is  an  independent  Inquiry 
Into  all  phases  of  veterans'  and  servicemen's 
affairs."  Philbin  said.  "It  should  be  handled 
by  a  committee  with  subpena  powers  and 
should  go  Into  programs  being  administered 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  as  well  as 
the  Veterans'  Administration."  The  Rankin 
resolution  calls  lor  such  powers. 

The  House  Rules  Comtolttee  Is  said  to  have 
promised  Representative  Philbin  an  early 
hearing  on  his  resolution,  which  Philbin  said 
Is  Intended  to  "determine  whether  there  is 
any  basis  for  the  general  impression  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  moribund  and 
Ineffectual  and  that  bureaucratic  red  tape  is 
throttling  the  granting  of  relief,  loans,  and 
educational  privileges." 

Particularly  he  wants  the  proposed  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  charges  that  tubercular 
and  psychiatric  patients  have  been  neglected, 
that  hospitals  are  overcrowded  and  under- 
staffed, and  that  the  building  expansion  pro- 
gram is  proceeding  too  slowly. 

Allied  with  Rankin  In  the  move  are  Chair- 
men Andrew  J.  May,  of  Kentucky,  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  and  Carl 
Vinson,  of  Georgia,  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  both  of  whom  contend  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  being  operated  sa.ti8- 
factorlly  under  General  Hines.  The  May 
committee  Is  currently  conducting  Its  own 
Inquiry  Into  the  operation  of  Army  hospitals. 
General  Hines  has  Issued  no  statement 
about  the  conflicting  plans  for  investigation, 
but  Representative  Rankin  quoted  him  as 
having  said  "he  would  welcome  the  Investiga- 
tion." 

[Associated  Press  News  Report  of  March  24, 

19451 
Plans  Pbobz  for  Vetibans— House  Rules 
Unit  SrorrBACKS  Full  Inquiry,  However 
Washington.  March  24.— The  House  Rules 
Committee  today  temporarUy  sidetracked  a 
full-scale  investigation  of  the  treatment  of 
war  veterans  but  approved  a  check-up  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  committee  action  came  after  Brig. 
Gen  Prank  T.  Hines.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tor, announced  the  agency  would  investigate 
Itself  and  Representative  Philbin.  Democrat, 
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of  Itessachusetts.  offered  a  resolution  for  a 
"sweeping.  Independent,  complete  and  fear- 
less" probe  of  veterans'  affairs  by  a  special 
committee. 

Without  an  all-inclusive  congressional  in- 
vestigation. Philbin  said.  Congress  Is  In  for 
"a  national  scandal  that  will  sboclc  the  coun- 
try to  Its  roots."  He  made  public  letters 
from  patients  who  said  inmates  are  being 
tortured  and  beaten  in  veterans'  hospitals. 

OCMAND  Ftrr  ASIOK 

But  the  Rules  Committee,  which  guide* 
the  course  of  House  legislation,  put  aside 
Phii.bin's  demand  and  approved  Instead  a 
resolution  by  Representative  Rankin.  D5mo- 
crat.  of  Ml£s!asippi.  authorizing  the  House 
Veterans'  Committee  to  Investigate  "the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities. " 

Phh-bin  called  for  the  resolution  "Umlted 
In  scope"  and  said  he  will  renew  his  de- 
mand for  a  thorough-going  investigation 
when  the  subject  reaches  the  House  floor, 
possibly  next  week. 

The  Massachusetts  Representative  said  a 
torrent  of  complaints  from  veterans  and 
-  th?ir  families  have  come  to  him  of  mis- 
treatment accorded  patients  In  veterans' 
hospitals. 

THINKS    SieOKZ    MEANS    mtX 

"It  brings  a  clear  Indication  that  where 
there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  t>e  some 
fire. "  he  said. 

Generai  Ulnes,  appearing  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  voluntarily  at  Rankin's  in- 
vitation, said  many  attacks  on  the  agency  are 
based  oa  "gross  distortions  of  the  facts,  or 
misrepresentations."  He  said  he  has  surted 
one  investigation  and  would  welcome  an- 
oUier  by  Congress. 

[From    the    New    Tork    Herald    Tribune    of 

March  25.  1945 1 
VrmuN  ArrAKs  IvQinxT  Vorro  bt  Commtt- 
•m— iNvxsncATioN     or     HosprrALs     Sior- 
tracked;    Job  Pkocbam   Is  Announced  bt 
Leg:on 

(By  Leo  Culllnane) 
Wa£Himcton.  March  24.— While  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  was  announcing  a  program  today 
for  the  fullest  possible  postwar  employment 
of  war  veterans,  the  House  Rules  Committee 
sidetracked,  temporarily,  at  least,  a  full-scale 
Investigation  of  reports  of  Intolerable  condi- 
tions and  irregularities  in  hospluls  for  war 
veterans.  Instead,  the  committee  reported 
favorably  a  far  milder  resolution  which  pro- 
vided only  for  an  Investigation  into  the 
efficiency  of  Veterans'  Administration  facil- 
lUes. 

Representative  Phiup  J.  Phiusin.  Demo- 
crat, of  Maasachusetu,  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  more  sweeping  investiga- 
tion, charged  that  bis  measure,  which  was 
sidetracked,  was  necessary. 

"Our  war  heroes,  wounded  and  disabled, 
are  being  treated  by  third-rate  doctors,  using 
outmoded  methods  and  apparently  not  aware 
of  the  progress  of  their  own  medical  profes- 
Bion."  he  said  following  todays  committee 
action.  He  charged  further  that  overcrowd- 
ing exists  in  many  veterans'  installations  and 
that  some  men  have  to  wait  months  before 
they  receive  consideration.  He  said  he  had 
received  many  complaints  of  poor  food  t)elng 
served. 

"The  Congress  has  intended  that  the  su- 
pervisors and  superintendents  presiding  over 
these  hospitals  shall  accord  our  boys  con- 
siderate and  respectful  attention,  yet  In 
many  instances  it  is  s'ated  that  our  boys 
have  been  treated  with  insults,  unreason- 
able restrictions,  and  harsh  discipline,  more 
resembling  a  concentration  camp  than  a 
Oovemment  hospital,"  Mr.  Philbin  declared. 
The  House  will  take  up  on  Monday  the 
resolution  which  the  committee  reported  out 
today.  It  was  sponsored  by  Representative 
John  S.  Rankin,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi, 


chairman  of  the  World  War  Veterans  Legisla- 
tion Committee. 

Edward  N.  Schelberllng.  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  in  an- 
nouncing the  program  for  jobs  for  war  vet- 
erans, said  it  was  based  on  sound  business 
efflciency  and  necessity  and  not  on  sentiment. 
He  estimated  that  55,000,000  postwar  Jobs 
must  be  provided. 

He  said  a  survey  Indicated  that  40  percent 
of  the  postwar  Jobs  must  bs  found  in  the 
field  of  sales,  service,  and  distribution. 

[From  the  Washington  News  of  March  26, 
1945] 

PBILBIN     FICHTS     "WHrTEWASH" 

(By  Ned  Brooks) 

The  House  was  given  the  choice  today  of 
voting  an  independent  inquiry  Into  the  han- 
dling of  veterans'  affairs  or  approving  a  re- 
stricted investigation  by  a  committee  whosg 
chairman  already  has  assumed  the  role  ot 
defender  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Chairman  John  Rankin.  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, of  the  House  Veterans'  Committee, 
was  lining  up  support  for  his  resolution  to 
have  the  Inquiry  conducted  by  his  gr^up. 
The  Rankin  measure  would  confine  the; in- 
vestigation to  matters  under  direct  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Antl-Rankin  forces  were  rallying  behind  a 
rival  resolution  of  Representative  Phixj^  J. 
PHILBIN,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  pro- 
posing a  broader  inquiry  by  a  special.  11- 
memb3r  committee,  including  5  members  of 
the  Veterans'  Committee.  The  Phiibin 
measure  would  permit  an  examination  into 
hospitals  and  other  servicemen's  facilities 
operated  by  the  Army.  Navy,  and  other 
Government  branches,  as  well  as  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

Representative  Rankin  won  the  first  round 
Saturday  when  the  House  Rules  Committee 
by  a  split  vote,  reportedly  4  to  3.  gave  his 
resolution  right-of-way  over  Representative 
Philbins.  The  House  test  will  come,  prob- 
ably today,  when  the  New  Englander  at- 
tempts to  have  his  measure  substituted  on 
t.ie  floor. 

*  •  •  •  • 
The  Rankin  resolution  was  offered  12  days 

after  Representative  Philbin  introduced  his 
measure  and  criticized  conditions  in  vet- 
erans' hospitals. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Urging  the  broader  inquiry  by  an  inde- 
pendent group.  Representative  Philbin  said 
he  had  received  scores  of  complaints  from 
veterans  and  their  families  about  hospital 
conditions  and  the  administration  of  variotis 
benefit  programs. 

"If  there  arc  no  irregularities  to  uncover, 
I  can't  see  why  anyone  should  object  to  a 
thorough  and  Impartial  investigation,"  he 
said. 

The  complaints  reaching  him,  he  said.  In- 
dicated widespread  "neglect,  mistreatment, 
disregard,  and  disrespect  for  returning  vet- 
erans." 

[Prom  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of 
March  26.  1945) 

No  Whttxwash  in  Vet  Pxobx 
If  the  House  follows  the  lead  of  its  Rules 
Committee  and  ducks  a  broad  Inquiry  Into 
operation  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  It 
vrtll  be  taking  on  a  heavy  responsibility. 

The  Rules  Committee,  which  Is  a  sort  of 
traffic  manager,  sidetracked  the  Philbin  reso- 
lution for  a  wide  investigation  of  the  agency, 
and  Instead  recommended  the  narrow  and 
mild  Inquiry  proposed  by  Representative 
Rankin.  Mr.  Philbin  says  he  wants  to  In- 
vestigate reports  that  votmded  veterans  are 
•"being  treated  by  third-rate  doctors,  using 
outmxied  methods."  Mr.  RANKm  would  In- 
vestigate the  efficiency  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 


The  kind  of  Investigation  Mr.  Rankin 
would  conduct  was  tipped  off  when  he  an- 
nounced, in  advance,  that  "General  Hines 
(Veterans'  Administrator)  Is  doing  a  splen- 
did Job  under  difficult  conditions." 

Moreover,  Mr.  Rankin  indicated  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  that  he  was  mor^  in- 
terested in  investigating  those  who  were 
criticizing  the  Veterans"  Administration  than 
he  was  in  examining  the  Administration  It- 
self. 

Well,  if  General  Hlnes  Is  doing  £u:h  a 
splendid  Job.  why  head  off  a  real  inquiry? 
Pending  off  an  Investigation  always  raises  the 
smoke  that  makes  people  suspect  the  pres- 
ence of  fire. 

Congress  owes  It  to  the  thousands  of  vet- 
erans whose  affairs  are  bsing  handled  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  let  the  country 
take  a  look  a^  it,  and  the  broader  the  look, 
the  better. 

If  the  House  refuses  to  permit  a  real  Inves- 
tigation then  it  must  accept,  together  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  responsibility 
for  whatever  conditions  exist  in  hospitals  op- 
erated by  the  agency.  That  might  turn  out 
to  be  a  heavy  load. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star  of  March  28, 
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House   Group    Plans    Thduough    Etltjy    or 

VETERANS'    TREATMrNT 

The  House  Veterans'  Committee  today 
planned  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  charged  that 
the  medical  care  of  ex-soldiers  in  Govern- 
ment hospitals  was  "especially  poor"  com- 
pared to  that  received  by  active  troops  in 
the  armed  forces. 

Authority  for  the  House  inquiry  came  late 
yesterday.  The  House  voted  for  a  resolution 
by  Chairman  Rankin,  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee, directing  an  Investigation  "which  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned."  Investigators  will 
center  their  attention  on  hospital  facilities. 

URCES    EROADEH    INQUIRY 

Representative  Philbin  (Democrat,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts) told  the  House  the  investigation 
proposed  by  Representative  Rankin  was  "too 
limited,"  and  asked  an  Inquiry  by  a  special 
11-man  group  into  "shocking  evidence  of 
cruelty  and  neglect  In  veterans'  hospitals." 
House  rules,  however,  limited  the  debate  to 
the  Rankin  resolution  and  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Massachusetts  Member  to  put  his  sug- 
gestion into  a  formal  motion. 

The  American  Medical  Assoclfitlon  organ, 
quoted  by  the  Associated  Press  in  a  dispatch 
from  Chicago,  suggested  an  investigation  of 
veterans'  facilities  by  a  commission  which 
would  report  directly  to  the  President.  It 
.added: 

"A  continuous  flow  of  charges  comes  from 
a  variety  of  Investigators,  commentators, 
periodicals,  and  publications  whose  otscrva- 
tlons  have  led  them  to  believe  that  medical 
care  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  on 
a  standard  far  lower  than  that  prevail- 
ing in  ordinary  practice  in  the  United 
States.     •     •     • 

"The  deteriorated  service  seems  especially 
poor  when  contrasted  with  the  high  quality 
of  medical  care  rendered  to  those  In  the 
armed  forces.     •     •     • 

time  RIPE  roR  probe 

"Perhaps  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  really  au- 
thoritative, independent  investigation  of  the 
administration  of  medical  service  to  veterans, 
made  by  a  committee  responsible  directly 
to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President." 

The  Journal  reported  that  the  charge  has 
been  made  that  the  Chief  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  "little  sym- 
pathy with  a  high  quality  of  medical  service," 
and  commented: 

"Although  the  Administrator  has  full  au- 
thority and  adequate  funds  to  avail  himself 
d  the  very  highest  quality  of  consultation 
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In  large  numbers,  at  convenient  places.  And 
since  they  will  not  hold  medical  discharges, 
there  will  be  no  place  for  them  to  turn,  lack- 
ing community  facilities,  short  of  the  un- 
thinkable procedure  of  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  Institutions  for  the  mentally  imbal- 
anced. 

Then  there  Is  the  testimony  by  Dr.  George 
Stevenson.  Medical  Director  of  the  National 


prepared  for  publication  by  Harper's  maga- 
Elne.  Passage  came  on  a  roll  call  vote  after 
Representative  PHiur  J.  Philbin,  World  War 
I  veteran,  of  Massachusetts,  had  urged  the 
chamljer  to  vote  it  down. 

Philbin  had  pending  a  separate  resolution 
seeking  to  Investigate  not  only  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  and  installations 
and  treatment  of  persons  hospitalized  by  the 
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In  the  armed  forces,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Aisociation  published  in 
Chicago,  suggested  an  independent  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  by  a  committee  report- 
ing directly  to  President  Roosevelt. 

"A  continuous  flow  of  charges  comes  from 
a  variety  of  investigators,  commentaiors,  pe- 
riodicals, and  publications  whose  observa- 
tion! have  led  them  to  believe  that  medical 
cArc  In  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  on  a 
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and  part-time  services  of  leading  physicians, 
the  utilization  has  been  minimal." 

[From  the  Washington   Post   of  March   28, 
1945] 

Probe  of  Veterans'  Administration  Voted  bt 
House 

The  House  voted  an  Investigation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  yesterday  but  efforts 
to  obtain  a  full-scale  probe  into  all  veterans' 
affairs  failed. 

The  House  approved  a  resolution  by  Chair- 
man RANKIN,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  of  the 
Veterans'  Committee  authorizing  that  com- 
mltteee  to  investigate  the  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Rankin  promised  an  investigation  "which 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned"  but  Repre- 
sentative Philbin,  Democrat,  of  Massachu- 
setts, declared  the  action  "too  limited  "  to 
uncover  the  true  state  of  veterans'  treatment. 

"There  is  shocking  evidence  of  cruelty  and 
neglect  in  veterans'  hospitals,  Including  the 
Army  and  Navy."  Philbin  argued.  "The  evi- 
dence is  voluminous  and.  if  true,  very  dis- 
tressing." 

[From  the  Paris.  France,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  27,  1945] 

Investigation  Demanded  at  Veterans' 
Hospitals 

Washington.  March  26.— Representative 
Philip  Philbin,  Democrat,  MassachusetU,  de- 
manded on  the  House  floor  today  that  a  full- 
scale  Investigation  be  started  of  veterans  al- 
legedly subjected  to  cruel  treatment  and 
neglect  In  Government  hospitals. 

Mr.  Philbin  claimed  the  Rankin  resolution 
to  Investigate  "intolerable  conditions"  was 
too  limited  and  said  he  had  stacks  of  letters 
from  servicemen's  families  complaining  of 
whippings,  slappings,  and  other  punishment 
which  should  be  "tracked  down." 

[From  the  Boston  Post  of  March  29,  1945] 

Philbin  Hrrs  House  Leaders — Sats  Thet  Are 

Opposing  Service  Hospitals  Probe 

Washington,  March  28.— Representative 
Philbin,  of  Massachusetts,  today  charged 
House  leaders  with  opposing  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation of  conditions  in  service  hospitals 
and  treatment  of  veterans,  and  expressed 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  cudgel 
for  returning  servicemen. 

Philbin.  who  yesterday  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  introduce  a  resolution  putting 
teeth  in  the  Rankin  bill  authorising  a  House 
committee  checkup  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, said  he  was  "sorry  the  House  lead- 
ership did  not  see  fit  to  approve  a  real  invest- 
igation of  veterans  affairs." 

The  Massachusetts  Congressman  twice  at- 
tempted to  initiate  legislation  setting  up  a 
select  committee  to  Inspect  army  and  navy 
hospitals  and  administration  of  veterans 
benefits  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

He  said  he  was  unable  to  propose  strength- 
ening amendments  to  the  Rankin  bill  yester- 
day because  of  a  parliamentary  straltjacket, 
under  which  the  presiding  officer  refused  to 
recognize  him. 

"I  don't  intend  to  give  up  the  fight  to  bring 
conditions  in  service  hospitals  out  into  the 
open,"  Philbin  said.  "Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  Indicated  they  may  take  the  matter 
up  and  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  do  so." 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald] 
Shady  Tactics 
Congressional  Investigation  of  substantial 
complaints  about  t\}e  mistreatment  of  vet- 
erans In  hospitals  has  become  Involved  In 
an  unmannerly  personal  controversy.  Rep- 
resentative John  E.  Rankin,  of  Mississippi, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation,  has  allowed  hatred 
and  notorious  prejudice  to  hamper  the 
progress  of  the  proposed  inquiry.     He  has 


twice  shifted  the  committee's  emphasis  from 
the  investigation  to  the  discrediting  of  critics 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  first  occasion  was  when  Representa- 
tive Philip  J.  Philbin,  cf  Massachusetts, 
turned  over  to  the  investigating  committee 
several  hundred  letters  of  complaint.  Re- 
membering, perhaps,  that  Mr.  Philbin  had 
formerly  introduced  a  wholesome  resolution, 
asking  for  an  inquiry  into  the  care  of  vet- 
erans. Mr.  Rankin  rebuked  him  outrageously 
for  failure  to  investigate  the  cases  personally. 
The  accuracy  of  Congressman  Philbins 
charges  was  a  matter  of  secondary  interest 
to  Mr.  Rankin  or  none  at  all. 

Next.  Mr.  Rankin  started  a  dispute  with 
Albert  Deuisch,  a  newspaperman  who  refused 
while  testifying  before  the  committee  to  d.s- 
close  certain  confidential  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Under  Mr.  Rankin's  urging,  the  com- 
mittee voted  15-5  to  cite  Mr.  Deutsch  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress.  Such  action,  as  Mrs. 
EoriH  NouRSE  Rogers,  of  Massachusetts,  de- 
clared with  typical  vigor,  definitely  endangers 
freedom  of  the  press.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  she  opposed  the  contempt  cita- 
tion. 

Congressman  Rankin  played  a  creditable 
role  in  enacting  the  excellent  legislation 
under  which  veterans  are  now  being  cared 
for,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  that 
administration  and  laws  are  two  different 
things.  Certainly  the  existing  statutes  do 
not  represent  the  final  word  on  the  subject. 
Whether  the  complaints  about  the  Veterans' 
Administration  are  all  well  founded  is  not 
known.  Probably  some  of  them  are  specious. 
Others  are  certainly  not.  At  least  there  is 
Nation-wide  interest  in  the  Nation's  treat- 
ment of  its  veterans.  Congressman  Philbin, 
Mr.  Deutsch,  and  others  have  made  out  a 
pretty  strong  prima  facie  case  for  a  sweep- 
ing inquiry. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  April  1,  19451 

The  Veteran — House   Veter-^ns'   CoMMrrrEE 

Deflects    Inquiry    on    Medical    Care    or 

Soldiers 

(By  Charles  Hurd) 

Washington,  March  31. — There  occurred 
here  in  the  past  week  an  example  of  the 
Interplay  of  politics  In  the  handling  of  vet- 
erans' affairs  which  might  be  comic  If  it 
were  not  so  serious  in  its  outlook  for  the 
15,000,000  potential  veterans  of  this  war. 

The  example  concerns  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration, the  House  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation,  and  a  lit- 
tle group  headed  by  Representative  Philip  J, 
Philbin.  of  Massachusetts.  Nothing  has  ex- 
emplified as  well  the  stone  wall  against  which 
butt  the  heads  of  those  who  try  to  obtain 
unbiased  information  about  the  handling  of 
medical  and  neuropsychlatrlc  cases  among 
the  veterans. 

Mr.  Philbin  recently  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  bipartisan,  independent,  and  fac- 
tual investigation  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Immediately  afterward  the  House 
Veterans'  Committee,  cf  which  John  E. 
Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  is  chairman,  held  a 
private  session  with  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T. 
Hines.  Veterans'  Administrator.  Mr.  Rankin 
thereupon  commended  General  Hines  and 
announced  that  if  any  Investigation  was  to 
be  made  the  standing  committee  would  take 
care  of  it. 

The  House,  which  generally  always  backs 
Its  standing  committees,  defeated  the  Philbin 
resolution,  and  en  Thursday  Chairman 
Rankin  appointed  each  of  the  21  members 
of  his  committee  as  a  subcommittee  of  one 
to  visit  veterans'  hospitals  in  the  area  sur- 
rounding his  district  and  make  a  report. 

dual  role  for  committee 
This  means  that  the  committee  which 
fathered  the  Veterans'  Administration,  ap- 
proved Its  actions,  passed  on  its  programs, 
and  undoubtedly  enjoyed  considerable  pat- 
ronage from  it  now  will  presumably  Judge 
Its  works.    The  nature  of  Its  report  Is  evi- 


dent, unless  veterans  and  the  families  of 
soldiers  bring  such  pressure  to  t)ear,  that 
the  committee  actually  makes  a  genuine 
Investigation. 

The  committee  will  learn  nothing  It  does 
not  already  know  from  these  expensive 
Junkets  to  veterans'  hospitals. 

If  it  stops  its  Investigation  there.  It  will 
hear  nothing  about  the  conditions  which 
competent  observers  have  been  describing  to 
more  receptive  but  less  effectual  groups  for 
years.  These  conditions,  incidentally,  have 
prompted  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
set  up  various  advisory  committees,  but  that 
has  been  thus  far  the  end  of  recognition  of 
them. 

It  is  hoped,  and  there  is  yet  time,  that  the 
House  committee  will  consider  seriously  tes- 
timony of  the  type  gathered  in  recent 
months  by  Senator  Claude  Pepper  s  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

This  subcommittee  cited  specifically  gen- 
eral criticisms  of  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion in  four  categories  made  before  It  as 
follows : 

1.  Personnel  classifications  and  salaries 
for  physicians,  nurses,  and  social  workers 
are  not  sufficiently  high  to  attract  the  best 
practitioners  and  workers. 

2.  Veterans'  hospitals  are  often  isolated 
geographically  and  medically.  They  are  not 
commonly  associated  with  teaching  and  re- 
search groups,  as  are  the  best  hospitals,  such 
as  those  at  the  Johns  Hopki;  s.  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Cen- 
ter, and  other  such  centers. 

3.  Insufficient  use  has  been  made  of  con- 
sultation and  other  part-time  services  of 
outstanding  physicians. 

4.  Relationships  with  medical   and  other 
community  ag-ncies  have  been  insufficiently, 
developed  to  the  disadvantage  cf  personnel 
and  patients  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities. 

limitations  set  by  laws 

The  report  noted  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration "is  attempting  to  overcome 
conditions  which  have  proved  a  handicap  in 
its  work."  But  this  attempt  is  still  within 
the  limits  of  sharply  limited  lawr. 

For  one  thing— and  this  is  important  alike 
to  medical  cases  and  the  neuropsychiatries — 
there  is  a  peculiar  division  In  the  law  wh  ch 
actually  encourages  veterans  to  enter  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hocpitals  while  denying 
to  them,  in  numerous  cases,  the  out-patient 
type  of  ueatment  that  could  be  more  Itelp- 
ful. 

Any  veteran  with  any  disability.  unsJue  to 
pay  for  private  treatment,  may  be  admitted 
to  a  veteran's  facility  if  there  is  room  for 
him.  But  out-patient — for  clinical  assist- 
ance— is  granted  only  to  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabiliUes  and  for  those  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  alone.  Thus  a 
man  who  lost  a  leg  in  service  could  have 
the  stump  treated  as  an  out-patient.  But 
the  same  man,  developing  a  stomach  tilcer 
or  a  mental  Illness,  could  not  have  out- 
patient treatment  for  these  ills,  although 
he  could  legally  be  admitted  as  a  resident 
patient   into   a   Government   hospital. 

One  of  the  boldest  suggestions  yet  made 
Is  that  to  all  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  there  be  granted  lull  treatment 
privileges  both  as  In-patients  or  out-patients 
at  veterans'  facilities  while  all  nondlsabled 
veterans  get  free  care  from  community  cen- 
ters assisted  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  degree  that  they  grant  this  care.  This 
would,  of  course,  cut  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion operations  to  a  fraction  of  their  level 
under  the  laws  as  they  now  stand. 

Specifically  concerning  the  neuropsychlatrlc 
cases.  Col.  W.  C.  Mennlnger.  director  of  the 
Army  Mtedical  Corps  DivUlon  of  Neuropsy- 
chiatry, testified  that  emotional  disturbances 
will  not  be  confined  to  men  who  receive 
medical  discharges;  that  these  men  of  sound 
mind  and  body  will  need  guidance  and  he.p 
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compensation  system  which.  In  effect,  pays 
men  to  stay  sick. 

We  have  already  noted  that  actual  medical 
treatment  should  probably  be  separated  from 
the  overburdened  Veterans'  Administration. 
That  kind  of  remedy  is  not  to  be  secured  by 
a  desultory  attack  on  the  problem.  In  fine, 
we  do  not  see  hew  Congress  can  streamline 
the  critically  Important  handling  of  veter- 


table.    We  later  consulted  a  heart  specialist 

and    were    assured    his    heart    was    perfect. 

•     •     •■■ 

From  VA's  file:  A  patient  discharged  from 
the  tubercular  hospital  at  Rutland  Heights, 
Mass.,  wrote  he  had  received  satisfactory 
treatment.  He  added  some  patients  grum- 
bled because  "they  were  not  allowed  to  go 
to  a  saloon  across  the  road." 


Chairman    R-^nkuc   took    Mr.   Philbim    to 

task  for  presenting  several  hundred  letters  of 
complaint  without  first  investigating  per- 
sonally each  cne  of  them.  The  committee 
then  began  potential  criminal  proceedings 
against  Albert  Deutsch.  a  reporter  for  the 
newsp.'^per  PM.  because  he  declined  to  di^-ul^e 
confidential  sourcas  of  information. 

question  or  public  nmaEsr 
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In  large  numbers,  at  conyenlent  places.  And 
sine©  thfy  win  not  hold  medical  dlschargea. 
there  will  be  no  place  for  them  to  turn,  lack- 
ing community  facilities,  short  of  the  un- 
thinkable procedure  of  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  Institutions  (or  the  mentally  unbal- 
anced. 

Then  there  Is  the  testimony  by  Dr.  George 
Stevenson,  Medical  Director  of  the  National 
Cbmmlttee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  who  submit- 
ted a  report  based  on  a  study  made  In  New 
York  among  youths  either  rejected  fcr  mili- 
tary service  or  discharged  for  neuropsychl- 
•tric  reasons. 

This  report  showed  that  80  percent  of  the 
men  studied  need  some  sort  of  sympathetic 
help,  but  that  only  20  percent  recognized  the 
need  and,  finally,  that  only  5  percent  were 
getting  proper  attention.  Tlie  only  answer 
to  this  situation  was  said  to  be  a  maximum 
effort  combining  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  States  and  communities, 
an-l  not  restricted  by  Federal  law  to  Veter- 
ans' Administration  operations  alone. 

"The  veterans'  facilities,"  Dr.  Stevenson 
testified,  "have  further  been  handicapped  by 
their  isolation.  In  this  they  have  followed 
the  prevailing  pattern  of  State  mental  serv- 
ice. They  are  distant  from  the  communities 
from  which  their  patients  come  and  they  are 
distant  from  the  authority  under  which  they 
operate  ond  they  are  distant  from  the  scien- 
tific stimulation  of  medical  centers  and  re- 
Msrcb  centers  that  are  neccsaary  for  the  best 
wrvlc*. 

"They  hnve  not  been  outstandinf  for  their 
contributions  to  research  or  psychiatric  edu- 
cation. Their  out-patl«nt  facilities  have 
raally  bMn  useful  only  to  those  living  nearby 
for  any  continuous  treatment,  and  then  only 
to  service -connactcd  cases.  *  *  •  We  are 
more  and  more  conacioiu  of  a  sharp  di- 
vision between  veteran  and  nonveteran — a 
division  that  Is  not  at  all  belpftil  to  his  in- 
tegration into  the  community.  •  •  •  The 
separate  facility  means  that  frequently  the 
man  and  the  rest  of  his  family  are  dealt  with 
separately,  whereas  It  would  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  have  his  picture  seen  as  a  whole." 

Now,  when  members  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Committee  go  to  the  hospitals,  they  will  see 
clean  institutions  in  which  probably  the 
principal  surface  complaint  is  that  youthful 
veterans  of  this  war  are  thrown  Into  the  de- 
pressing association  of  older  men.  veterans  of 
the  last  war. 

They  will  not  see  these  other  questions,  al- 
though not  as  dramatic  in  the  description  as 
battle  news,  may  be  far  more  important  in 
the  long  run,  if  the  veteran  Is  to  get  the  break 
he  deserves. 

The  veterans,  the  soldier,  and  their  families 
should  realize  that  while  many  committees 
In  Congress  study  various  problems  and  pro- 
posals concerning  veterans,  this  House  Vet- 
erans' Committee  which  has  Just  headed  off 
the  most  recent  attempt  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  veterans*  affairs  by  an  Independent 
committee  also  holds  normally  the  power  to 
put  through  any  legislation  for  veterans  it 
endorses  or  to  kill  that  which  it  dislikes. 

[From  SUrs  and  Stripes  of  April  5,  1945) 
HotTSz    VoTTS    VA    ImrrsTiGATioN     as    New 
Caaacrs    or    Nsclect    Axx    File&— House 

VmXANS'      COMMITTEZ      WtLL      LOOK      INTO 

CoMPLAiMTB — "No  WurrrwASH"  Pbombzd-^ 
Aix  Ph.ases  or  Admiiiistraticn  To  Be  Ex- 
PLoaxD — Medical  Association  Entexs  Field; 
Habfiss  To  Publish  Nrw  Attacks  bt 
VcmaM 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  March  27 
passed  House  Resolution  192.  authorizing  its 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legis- 
lation to  investigate  charges  of  Intolerable 
conditions  in  hospitals  under  the  control  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  As  the  action 
was  taken,  new  complaints  over  treatment 
of  veterans  came  from  the  American  Medical 
Asscclatlon  and  new  charges  of  abuse  were 
made  by  a  World  War  II  veteran  in  an  article 


prepared  for  publication  by  Harper's  maga- 
zine. Passage  came  on  a  roll  call  vote  after 
Representative  Pnnjr  J.  Philbin,  World  War 
I  veteran,  of  Massachusetts,  had  urged  the 
chamber  to  vote  it  down. 

PHoan*  had  pending  a  separate  resolution 
seeking  to  investigate  not  only  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  and  installations 
and  treatment  of  persons  hospitalized  by  the 
armed  services,  but  also  the  administration 
of  other  laws  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  He  asserted  that 
Army  and  Navy  hospitals  also  have  been  ac- 
cused of  mistreating  disabled  and  wounded 
veterans,  and  should  be  Included  in  the  in- 
quiry. 

The  House  Committee  on  Rules,  on  March 
24,  had  considered  both  the  Philbin  resolu- 
tion and  the  one  adopted  by  the  House  which 
was  sponsored  by  Representative  John  E. 
Rankin.  World  War  I  veteran,  of  Mississippi, 
who  Is  also  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Committee. 

The  resolution  reached  the  floor  on  Man- 
day.  March  26.  but  had  to  go  over  a  day  under 
the  rules  before  being  considered.  Philbin 
had  threatened  to  amend  the  resolution  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  In  order  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  Investigation,  but  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  ruled  that  amend- 
ments could  be  offered  only  If  Representative 
Rocn  C.  SLAucHTm,  of  Missouri,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  rule,  would  yield  for  that 
purpose.  This,  Conp-essman  SLAUOHm  re- 
fused to  do, 

TO   n   "NO   WNrrCWABH" 

"A  limited,  cursory  investigation  will  not 
sufflce."  Representative  Phtlbin  said.  "This 
resolution  is  all  right  as  far  as  It  goes,  but 
It  does  not  go  far  enough."  Ue  added  that 
an  Investigation  should  be  made  of  the  en- 
tire rehabilitation  program,  not  Just  that 
part  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

"There  is  shocking  evidence  of  cruelty  and 
neglect  In  veterans*  hospitals.  Including  the 
Army  and  Navy,"  Phiiain  argued.  "The  evi- 
dence is  voluminous  and,  if  true,  very  dis- 
tressing. 

"We  can't  afford  to  have  the  Impression  go 
out  that  the  House  opposes  a  full  and  fear- 
less investigation."  Philbin  asserted  "The 
Senate  will  do  It  If  the  House  doesn't.*' 

Support  for  the  Philbin  resolution  col- 
lapsed after  Rankin  had  read  telegrams  from 
Francis  M.  Sullivan,  director  of  legislation 
for  the  American  Legion,  and  Omar  B.  Ketch- 
um,  national  legislative  representative  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  urging  that  the 
inquiry  be  conducted  by  the  Rankin  com- 
mittee. 

WILL  COVra   ALL  FZATTTRES 

Although  debate  on  the  resolution  was 
comparatively  brief,  charges  and  counter- 
charges were  hurled  about  the  House  Cham- 
ber. In  addition  to  colloquies  between  Phil- 
bin and  Rankin,  and  expressions  of  approval 
on  the  part  of  numerous  Members  of  the 
House  for  an  inquiry  by  the  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Representative 
Marion  T.  Bknnett,  of  Missouri,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  urged  a  "sweeping  In- 
vestigation" because  "one  is  long  overdue." 
He  also  introduced  into  the  record  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  complaining  about  a  Mis- 
souri veterans"  facility  and  cited  an  instance 
cf  "red  tape"  which  delayed  adjudication  of 
an  insurance  claim  for  many  weeks. 

Rankin,  in  a  by-and-large  statement, 
praised  generally  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion set-up.  said  that  many  complaints  of  all 
descriptions  had  been  received,  some  of  them 
from  mental  cases,  but  assured  the  commit- 
tee that  the  investigation  would  cover  all 
features  of  the  administration. 

New  complaints  and  developments  came 
from  other  sources  last  week. 

cHABczs  ntOK  medical  cboup 
Contending  that  medical  care  for  veterans 
appears  "especially  poor"  compared  with  that 


In  the  armed  forces,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Aisociation  published  in 
Chicago,  suggested  an  independent  Investi- 
gation of  the  subject  by  a  committee  report- 
ing directly  to  President  Roosevelt. 

"A  continuous  flow  of  charges  comes  from 
a  variety  of  Investigators,  commentators,  pe- 
riodicals, and  publications  whose  observa- 
tions have  led  them  to  believe  that  medical 
care  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  on  a 
standard  far  lower  than  that  prevailing  in 
ordinary  ptactice  in  the  United  States,"  an 
editorial  asserted. 

"Perhaps  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  really  au- 
thoritative. Independent  investigation  of  the 
administration  of  medical  service  to  veterans, 
made  by  a  committee  responsible  directly  to 
the  Executive  GfBce  of  the  Precldent." 

The  editorial  stated  that  the  charge  had 
been  made  that  the  Administrator  of  Vetr 
erans'  Affairs  had  "little  sympathy  with  a 
high  quality  of  medical  service." 

"Although  the  Administrator  has  full  au- 
thority and  adequate  funds  to  avail  himself 
of  the  very  highest  quality  of  consultation 
and  part-time  service  of  leading  physicians, 
the  utilization  has  been  minimal,"  was  the 
contention, 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Apt  11 

25,  1»4S| 

Unoisc-harccd  RcsroNsiBiLiTY 

Despite  its  mighty  struggle^to  produce  tha 
much-hrratded  OI  bill  of  rights,  Congress  hss 
not  discharged  even  its  initial  responsibility 
toward  veterans.  The  American  Legion  la 
now  preparing  and  will  shortly  urpie  upon 
Congress  nmrndments  to  that  bill.  The 
amendments  are  required  to  cut  red  tape  and 
teliiX  structures  holding  up  benefits  for  the 
l.SOO.OOO  men  already  discharged.  Criticisms 
of  veterans'  medical  care  from  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  representing  tlie  young 
men  of  this  war,  and  from  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  are  not  to  be  lightly 
hushed.  Congress  cannot  afford  to  wait- 
must  not  wait — for  valid  criticisms  to  be 
multiplied  as  more  general  demobilization 
multiplies  the  problems. 

A  veteran  wishing  to  understand  his  rights 
and  the  provisions  a  well-intentioned  gov- 
ernment has  made  for  him  can  try  to  read 
through  a  750-page  book  of  disjointed  law. 
Congress  will  not  be  able  to  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibility to  him  simply  by  adding  more 
pages  to  that  book.  Nor  will  more  bureaus, 
and  coordinating  committees  and  informa- 
tion centers  to  interpret  It  be  very  helpful. 
What  is  required  is  doubtless  a  prompt  and 
comprehensive  Senate-House  Investigation, 
such  as  Representative  Philip  J.  Philbin  has 
urged,  to  recorotnend  reorganized  and  sim- 
plified machinery  for  handling  veterans* 
affairs. 

We  cannot  see  how  ansrthlng  less  than  a 
full-dress  survey  can  correct  old  mistakes  or 
Indicate  how  to  avoid  still  more  disastrous 
future  ones.  Congress  has  made  a  new  mis- 
take in  that  the  GI  bill  prom.'sts,  or  seems 
to  promise,  more  than  can  be  delivered.  The 
American  Legion  finds  that  the  bill  Imposes 
too  rigid  limitations  on  loans  and  that  the 
Veterans*  Administration  is  ultra-conserva- 
tive in  interpreting  it.  Consequently,  very 
few  loans  have  been  completed.  Similar  lim- 
itations prevent  many  GI's  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  large  promises  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation. On  the  medical  side,  members  of 
Representative  John  E.  Rankin's  veterans 
committee,  now  miraculously  transformed 
into  an  investigating  body  to  weigh  its  own 
baby,  the  Veterans'  Administration,  has,  to 
be  sure,  found  no  shocking  mistreatment  In 
VA  facilities.  But  neither  has  it  suggested 
means  to  remedy  the  professional  isolation 
of  those  hospitals  or  the  dearth  of  out- 
patient care;  to  provide  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  professional  and  other  personnel; 
to  correct  defects  In  the  pension  system 
which  cause  men  to  quit  hospitals  before 
they  are  cured;  nor  to  correct  defecU  in  the 
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compensation  system  which,  in  effect,  pays 

men  to  stay  sick. 

We  have  already  noted  that  actual  medical 
treatment  should  probably  be  separated  from 
the  overburdened  Veterans*  Administration. 
That  kind  of  remedy  is  not  to  be  secured  by 
a  desultory  attack  on  the  problem.  In  fine, 
we  do  not  see  hew  Congress  can  strenmline 
the  critically  Important  handling  of  veter- 
ans' F.ffalrs  by  one-sided  investigations  and 
piecemeal  Icclslatlon. 

(From  the  Worcester  Gazette  of  May  2.  1945) 
Veterans   Dirrea    in    Hosptial    View — Some 
CoaPLAiN  or  Lack  or  Competent  Service 
AND  Even  or  Cbueltt;  Othzbs  Laud  Treat- 
ment Given 

(By  Frank  Carey) 
V/ashincton,  May  2.— Both  "brickbats" 
and  ••bouquets"  have  been  tossed  at  the  Vct- 
erans^  Administration  about  treatment  af- 
forded patients  in  its  94  hospitals.  VA  says 
It  has  received  letters  of  both  types  ever  since 
it  was  set  up. 

Tlie  American  Legion  says  it  also  has  re- 
ceived both  kinds  of  letters  about  VA  hos- 
pitals. It  says  prior  to  the  time  of  cuirent 
Investigations  of  the  hospiuls  the  compli- 
mentary ones  outweighed  the  others  four  to 

cne. 

The  Legion  says  any  communications  re- 
garding the  present  status  of  the  hospitals— 
complimentary  or  uncomplimentary— will  bt 
held  without  comment  until  the  investiga- 
tions are  complete , 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  says  lU  •«• 
perlencs  prior  to  the  present  investigations 
was  the  grlpM  outweighed  ths  commenda- 
tions. 

VA  baa  an  open  file  of  the  complimentary 
letters.  Complaint  letters  are  filed  away  in 
the  individual  files  of  the  men  who  made  the 
complaints,  and  officials  said  they  could  not 
permit  me  to  thumb  through  these  personal 
files  In  search  of  complaints  because  •'it  U 
against  Administration  regulations  based  on 
law.**  (However,  they  said.  If  I  happened  to 
know  that  a  particular  man  had  made  a  com- 
plaint, they  could  extract  this  complaint 
from  his  file  and  show  It  to  me,) 

COMPLAINTS    ARE    CITED 

But  a  number  of  'brickbats*  against  VA 
\^ere  read  Into  the  congressional  Record  by 
Representative  Philbin  (Democrat,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), who  declared  the  letters  he  read 
were  only  a  few  of  many  he  had  received. 

Here  are  extracts  from  some  of  those  he 
read,  and  here  also  are  some  of  the  compli- 
mentary ones  from  VA's  open  file. 

Philbin  said  a  letter  from  Missouri  stated, 

"I  am  a  permanent  and  disabled  veteran  and 

have  been  to  the  veterans*  hospital  for  treat- 

-ment  and  examinations,  and  all  I  ever  got  was 

a  push  In  the  face,** 

In  the  VA  file  Is  this  statement  concerning 
the  hospital  at  Portland,  Oreg.: 

"I  received  nothing  but  the  most  courteous 
and  willing  service.*'  (Philbin  did  not  name 
patients  or  hospitals,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
match  complaints  with  compliments.) 

WOtJLD  nCHT   back 

Philbin  quoted  a  veteran  speaking  of  a 
hospital  in  the  Middle  West: 

"I  would  personally  much  rather  be  on  Iwo 
Jlma  Island  with  our  Marines  than  be  in  a 
veterans*  hospital  under  the  same  experience 
1  have  had.  I  could  certainly  fight  back 
there,  but  here  you  cannot.** 

From  the  VA  file  concerning  the  facility 
at  FayettevlUe,  N.  C: 

"Its  personnel  treats  the  boys  as  if  they 
were  members  of  their  own  families." 

Philbin  quoted  a  Kentucky  woman, 
speaking  of  her  husband,  hospitalized  in  a 
mldwestern  veterans*  hospital: 

"They  finally  were  about  to  operate  for  a 
hernia  when  cut  of  a  clear  sky  they  told  him 
they  couldn*t  operate,  that  his  heart  was 
la  such  bad  condition  he  would  die  on  the 


table.    We  later  consulted  a  heart  specialist 

and    were    assured    his    heart    was    perfect. 
•     •     ••• 

From  VA*s  file:  A  patient  discharged  from 
the  tubercular  hospital  at  Rutland  Heights, 
Mass.,  wrote  he  had  received  satisfactory 
treaunent.  He  added  some  patients  grtmi- 
blcd  because  "they  were  not  allowed  to  go 
to  a  saloon  across  the  road." 

Philbin  quoted  a  letter  concerning  a  hos- 
pital in  Calif crnia: 

'•The  administration  Is  considerably  over- 
stailed,  but  even  so  a  veteran  cools  his  heels 
there  for  days,  weeks,  and  sometimes  months 
before  he  can  get  action  on  his  case." 

An  excerpt  from  a  letter  received  by  VA 
from  a  clergyman  after  his  bfotber  had  died 
at  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  facility: 

"Were  we  members  of  a  millionaire's  fam- 
ily, money  and  medical  science  could  not 
have  done  more  for  him," 

Philbin  said  he  had  received  this  com- 
plaint concerning  alleged  conditions  In  a 
veterans^  hospital  In  Colorado: 

CIUCLTT   CHARCCO 

"An  attendant  sat  on  an  86-Found  patient 
and  twisted  his  leg  until  it  broke," 

From  VA's  file,  a  letter  from  a  Miami,  Fla., 
man; 

'*Medlcal  care.  food,  and  comfort  could  not 
be  Improved  upon.  Whenever  I  made  appli- 
cation for  hospital  treatment,  I  was  given  a 
pullman"  (to  travel  to  the  hospital). 

Following  the  publication  of  recent  mag- 
ozlna  articles  (Cosmopolitan  and  lUadert' 
Digrat)  which  charged  "third  rata"  m»dl- 
cine  was  bfflng  practiced  in  some  veterans' 
hospitals,  VA  received  many  letters.  There 
were  about  60  uncomplimentary  ones  in  the 
filea  I  saw.  The  file  of  complimentary  ones 
was  about  twice  as  large. 

In  all  the  uncomplimentary  ones— Includ- 
ing a  letter  that  advised  Brig.  Oen.  Frank 
T.  Hlnes.  the  VA  Administrator,  to  "take  the 
lead  out  of  your  pants"— I  found  only  one 
that  purported  to  have  direct  evidence  of 
improper  conditions  in  the  hospitals. 

SLAPS    AT    DOCTORS 

This  was  from  a  man  who  wrote  concern- 
ing the  VA  facility  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla,:  (His 
letter  had  not  yet  been  placed  In  his  personal 
file) 

"I  waited  for  8  weeks  for  treatment  •  •  • 
and  they  did  not  diagnose  (cq)  my  case 
but  made  me  work  on  the  groundc.  Some 
of  the  Incompetent  doctors  do  not  know  or 
do  not  want  to  know  the  difference  between 
arthritis,  cyst,  and  bone  tumor.  They  name 
It  anything  to  keep  away  from  service- 
connected  disabilities.** 

From  VA's  file  of  "complimentary**  letters 
concerning  the  same  hospital,  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  visitor:  "I  talked 
to  several  of  the  patients  •  •  •  the 
courtesy  and  treatment  accorded  the  patients 
Is  of  the  highest  order." 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  20,  1945] 
The  Veteran— House  Groitp  Nearly  Shows 
Its  Inability  To  Act  on  Veterans'  Com- 
plaints 

(By  Charles  Hurd) 

Washington,  May  19.— The  House  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans*  Legislation, 
headed  by  Representative  John  E.  Rankin,  of 
Mississippi,  came  very  close  In  the  past  week 
to  demonstrating  a  tragic  Inability  to  act  as 
an  Impartial  agency  in  Investigating  com- 
plaints about  the  operation  of  facilities  for 
the  care  of  veterans. 

Having  embarked  on  such  a  presumable  In- 
vestigation after  weeks  of  moimtlng  demand 
for  it,  the  committee  first  administered  a 
verbal  drubbing  to  Representative  Philip  J. 
Philbin,  of  Massachusetts,  a  nonmember,  who 
demanded  the  study,  and  then  cited  for  con- 
tempt of  the  Congress  a  reporter  who  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  after  spending  weeks  In 
studying  and  writing  about  conditions  In 
Veterans'  AdminlEtratlon  hospltala. 


Chairman  R.^nkuc  took  Ur.  Philbin  to 
task  Icr  presenting  several  hundred  letters  of 
complaint  without  first  investigating  per- 
sonally each  cne  of  them.  Thj  committee  . 
then  began  potential  criminal  proceedings 
against  Albert  Deutsch,  a  reporter  for  the 
newsp.'>per  PM.  becatise  he  declined  to  divulge 
confidential  sources  of  information. 

CCESTION   OF   PUBLIC   INTBRESt 

This  column  Is  not  concerned  with  any  in- 
tramural fight  between  Members  of  the 
Hcuse.  Neither  Is  it  treating  in  this  Instance 
the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

But  a  public  Interest  is  at  stake,  larger  than 
the  welfare  of  veterans  themselves,  but  In- 
timately connected  with  this  vrelfare.  In  the 
history  of  the  past  few  weeks  written  by  the 
Hcuje  committee  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
preeminent  sponsor  and  defender  of  the 
rights  of  veterans. 

The  committees  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  are  supposed  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  Congress  in  studying  all  conditions 
affecting  the  public  welfare.  Some  commit- 
tees, including  this  one.  enjoy  such  prestige 
that  the  House  invariably  follows  their  rec- 
ommendations in  legislative  affairs.  Count- 
less investigations  have  been  conducted  by 
congressional  committees  based  on  much  leas 
testimony  than  has  been  gathered  by  un- 
biased sources  about  tha  alleged  carelasa 
traatment  of  veterans. 

In  this  Instance  a  full  and  impartial  in- 
vestlRHtinn  would  b«  jtutlflad  by  the  fllmsl- 
rKt  rumorn,  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
prove  their  falsity. 

Instead,  the  Houm  Vatarana'  CoountttM  baa 
followed  a  policy  for  aeveral  waaka  of  uaUm 
the  most  adroit  parliamentary  maneuvers  to 
avoid  involving  Itself  In  any  form  of  Invat- 
tigatlon  of  procedures  built  on  laglalatlon 
which  It  sponsored  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Deutcch  is  not  the  only  writer  who  has 
described  alleged  deficiencies  in  the  treat- 
ment of  veterans  In  hospitals  operated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Other  news- 
paper and  magazine  writers  have  pointed 
up  the  same  conditions,  quoting  responsible 
authorities. 

FINDINGS    or    pepper's    CROUP 

If  the  House  committee  wants  official  basis 
for  its  studies,  it  need  only  request  from  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  a  report  prepared 
by  Senator  Claude  Pepper's  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  which  cited  criticisms  of  deficiency  In 
personnel,  technique,  and  treatment  in  the 
veterans'  hospitals  as  serious  as  any  similar 
charges  that  have  been  made. 

This  subcommittee  cited  specifically  gen- 
eral criticisms  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion In  four  categories  made  before  It  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Personnel  classifications  and  salaries  for 
physicians,  nurses,  and  scxlal  workers  are  not 
sufficiently  high  to  attract  the  best  practi- 
tioners and  workers. 

2.  Veterans'  hospitals  are  often  Isolated 
geographically  and  medically.  They  are  not  ^ 
commonly  associated  with  teaching  and  re- 
search groups  such  as  Johns  Hopkins,  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  and  Columbla-Preabyterlan 
Medical  Center. 

3.  Insufficient  use  has  been  made  of  con- 
sultation and  other  part-time  services  of  out- 
standing physicians. 

4.  Relationships  with  medical  and  other 
community  agencies  have  been  InaufBciently 
developed  to  the  disadvantage  of  personnel 
and  patients  in  the  Veterans*  Administration 
facilities. 

u  yhx.Ts  or  quirks  d»  law 
The  report  noted  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration "is  attempting  to  overcome  con- 
ditions which  have  proved  a  handicap  in  ita 
work."  But  this  attempt  is  still  within  tbm 
confines  of  sharply  limited  laws. 

For  one  thing— and  this  is  important  allka 
to  medical  cases  and  the  neuropsychiatries— 
there  is  a  peculiar  division  in  the  law  which 
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actually  encourages  reterans  to  enter  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals  while  denying 
to  them.  Ir:  numerous  Instances,  the  out- 
patient type  of  treatment  that  could  be  more 
helpful. 

Any  veteran  with  any  disability  unable 
to  pay  for  private  treatment  mr.y  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  veterans'  facility  if  there  is  room 
for  him.  But  out-patient,  or  clinical  as- 
sistance, is  granted  only  to  veterans  with 
rervlre-connected  disabilities  and  for  those 
fiervjce-connected  disabilities  alone.  Thus  a 
man  who  lost  a  leg  in  service  could  have  the 
stump  treated  as  an  out-patient.  But  the 
same  man.  developing  a  stomach  ulcer  or  a 
mental  illness,  could  not  have  out-patient 
treatment  for  these  Ills,  although  he  could 
legally  be  admiited  as  a  resident  patient  into 
a  Government  hospital. 

RANKIN  S     PSOCEDURX     SEVIXWIS 

What  course  has  Chairman  Rankin  pur- 
sued? 

First  of  all.  In  the  last  week  in  March  he 
used  his  prestige  ou  the  House  floor  to  kill 
a  resolution  by  Representative  Fhilbtn  that 
would  have  provided  for  an  Impartial,  com- 
plete investigation  of  charges  against  the 
Veterans'  Administration  by  an  Independent 
■elect  committee  of  the  House.  In  the  same 
week  he  had  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hlnes.  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  before  a 
closed  session  of  his  committee  and  Imme- 
diately afterward  complimented  General 
Hines  for  the  manner  in  which  veterans' 
facilities  are  operated. 

Mr.  Rankin  th?u  announced  that  each 
member  of  his  committee  would  act  as  a 
committee  of  one  to  visit  veterans'  facilities 
In  or  adjacent  to  the  Member's  congressional 
district,  despite  the  fact  that  such  visits 
would  be  only  useless  Junkets  as  far  as  ex- 
ploration of  scientific  procedures  used  by  the 
hospitals  is  coacerned. 

About  2  weeks  ago  the  House  committee 
announced  that  it  soon  would  open  Investi- 
gations, but  then  changed  the  emphasis 
from  Investigating  conditions  to  the  un- 
precedented action  taken  this  week  In  open- 
ing Its  study  by  attempting  to  discredit  those 
persons  who  have  presumed  to  ask  for  an 
'      Impartial  study. 

It  may  be  that  the  House  committee  and 
its  chairman  have  access  to  information  con- 
tradicting all  of  the  charges  that  have  been 
laid  before  it.  but  the  manner  In  which 
It  has  operated  thus  far  can  have  no  result 
other  than  to  make  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies fear  that  In  the  eyes  of  the  committee 
the  conduct  of  veterans'  affairs  Is  secondary 
to  protection  of  the  committee's  patronage 
and  prerogatives. 


[From  SUrs  and  Stripes  of  May  24.  1945] 

RCTTTSAL   BT   WITNESS   TO    OlTS   NaMES   BRJKGS 

CoimMPT  CrrATiCN  in  House — DrnrscH. 
Warm  roa  Ncwspaptx  PM.  Decunes  To 
Furnish  Name;  or  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion E11FLOTEZ3  Who  aA\-E  Him  Informa- 
noN  roa  Articles  CamciziNc  Treatment 
or     Vets — Representative     Philbin     Also 

QXTESnONES  BT  HOUSB  VETERANS'  COMMITTEE 

The  House  World  V.ar  Veterans  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  World  War  I  veteran  John  M. 
Rankin,  last  Friday  cited  Albert  Deutsch, 
reporter  for  the  New  York  newspaper  PM, 
for  contempt  of  Congress  In  refusing  to  give 
the  names  of  Veterans'  Administration  cfll- 
cials  who  had  furnished  him  with  Informa- 
tion upon  which  he  based  certain  articles 
which  appeared  earlier  this  year  in  his  news- 
paper, charg.ng  that  veterans  receive  inade- 
quate care  and  treatment  in  veterans'  hos- 
pitals. In  refusing  the  names  Deutsch  de- 
clared that  his  information  was  obtained  in 
strictest  confidence  and  that  be  was  bound 
by  professional  ethics  and  personal  integrity 
not  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  individuals 
who  had  informed  him  of  conditions. 

TRCMAir   ADVOCATES  CHANGX 

Earlier  in  the  week.  President  Truman,  at 
a  press  conference,  declared  that  the  Vet- 


erans' Administration  must  be  modernized 
and  made  it  clear  that  he  intends  to  reor- 
ganize and  expand  it  and  make  certain  per- 
sonnel changes. 

The  action  citing  Deutsch  for  contempt 
came  at  the  close  of  a  2 '^2 -hour  session. 
Committee  members  said  the  vote  was  13  to  5, 
although  Chairman  Rankin  refused  to  con- 
firm the  vote  because  it  was  taken  in  execu- 
tive session. 

Immediately  after  the  actipn  of  the  com- 
mittee, John  P.  Lewis.  PM  managing  editor, 
issued  a  statement  condemning  the  action 
as  an  application  of  Mississippi  lynch  law  to 
the  American  prefs. 

Deutsch's  refucal  came  after  a  series  of 
questions  designed  to  bring  out  his  back- 
ground and  training  and  the  admission  by 
him  that  he  had  conferred  with  approxi- 
mately 100  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  the  preparation  of  his  ar- 
ticles. He  explained  his  willingness  to  give 
moct  of  the  names  but  declared  that  there 
we'e  p.beut  five  whose  names  he  could  not 
and  would  not  disclose. 

PHILEIN   first  WITNESS 

The  first  witness  to  appear  before  the 
House  committee  when  the  hearings  began 
last  Tuesday  was  Representative  Philip  J. 
Philbin,  of  Massachusetts,  himself  a  veteran 
of  World  War  I,  who  had  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  March  call- 
ing for  an  investigation  of  hospital  care  for 
veterans  In  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities and  the  Army  and  Navy  hospitals, 
laying  particular  stress  on  the  inadequacy  of 
the  treatment  given  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Prior  to  his  examination  by  the  committee 
counsel.  Joseph  McQueen,  past  national  com- 
mander of  the  DAV.  and  by  members  of  the 
veterans'  group.  Representative  Philbin  read 
from  a  long  prepared  statement  in  which  he 
suggested  tliat  needed  reforms  be  instituted 
^by  the  Veterans'  Administration  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment.  He  alleged  that  there 
was  a  steady  and  sure  deterioration  of  the 
machinery  set  up  to  care  for  veterans,  and. 
recognizing  that  some  details  of  the  pro- 
posed Inquiry  were  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
investigating  committee,  he  stated  that  there 
was  much  of  failure,  neglect,  omission,  and 
Inadequacy   in    the  veterans'  agency.. 

The  Congressman  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
Administrator,  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  he  would  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  effect  remedies,  but 
charged  that,  whether  intentional  or  not, 
veterans  are  not  receiving  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  the  laws  and  that 
this  is  a  problem  for  the  Congress  to  attend 
to.  Philbin  also  spoke  of  the  other  agencies 
involved  In  servicemen's  care  and  traced  the 
handling  of  the  disabled  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  Administration  charged  with  car- 
ing fcr  them  after  release  from  service.  After 
submitting  to  many  interruptions,  the  Con- 
gressman was  permitted  to  complete  his 
statement  in  which  an  eight -point  program 
was  suggested. 

ASKED   FOR   INVESTIGATION 

Philbin  asked  for  hearings  at  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  from  which  com- 
plaints emanate,  with  full  protection  against 
reprisals;  an  Inquiry  into  the  lag  in  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  which  he  charged 
was  partially  responsible  for  overcrowding; 
ifi.ntltution  of  measures  to  Improve  medical 
service,  including  additional  physicians, 
nurses,  attendants,  and  more  modem  equip- 
ment and  practices,  with  higher  Ealaries  and 
addition  of  Army  personnel,  if  necessary;  a 
coordination  of  hospital  and  convalescent 
centers  so  that  veterans  can  be  nearer  their 
homes,  a  factor  in  promoting  recovery;  a 
dose  study  of  the  proposition  to  placo  hospi- 
tals and  other  conveniences  in  small  com- 
munities; expansion  of  vocational  training 
and  guidance  to  accelerate  readjustment; 
and  inclusion  of  additional  clinical  means  of 
providing  for  every  possible  medical  need. 


In  his  initial  appearance,  the  Congressman 
turned  over  to  the  committee  his  huge  file  of 
correspondence  as  a  basis  fcr  investigation, 
and  was  pinned  down  to  state  facts  of  mis- 
treatment, lack  of  care  or  neglect.  "We 
want  this  from  your  own  knowledge,  not 
hearsay,"  said  Chairman  Rankin.  General 
charges  of  administrative  Jams  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  which  are  delaying  adju- 
dication of  pension  and  insurance  claims 
were,  he  said.  Inexcusable  and  resulted  in 
hardship  to  applying  veterans.  "This,"  fiaid 
the  Congressman,  "is  due  to  red  tape  jnd 
inexplicable  delay  to  the  disadvantage  of  vet- 
erans, is  indefensible,  and  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  The  long  delay  In  settling  appaals 
is  also  inexcusable." 

Representative  Philbin  on  Wednesday  rold 
the  House  Veterans'  Committee  he  would 
hesitate  to  criticize  a  veteranc'  hospital  for 
fear  of  reprisal.  If  he  were  a  patient  there. 

In  answer  to  questioning  from  Representa- 
tive Rogers  of  M-issachusetts,  Philbin  said 
nearly  all  of  the  800  letters  of  protest  he  has 
received  from  veterans  echo  this  f^ar  of 
reprisal.  ^ 

•  •  •  •  • 

PHn3iN  said  veteran  employees  are  so  be- 
hind in  their  work  that  at  his  last  ccunt 
88.000  claims  were  pending. 

The  Thursday  session  started  quietly,  v/lth 
continued  questioning  of  Philbin,  tills  time 
in  connection  with  an  article  which  appes  red 
recently  in  Cosmopolitan  magazine  dea.ing 
with  the  care  of  hospitalized  veterans.  Phil- 
bin stated  he  had  no  connection  with  the 
magazine,  but  admitted  that  he  had  dis- 
tributed about  500  copies  of  the  issue  con- 
taining the  article  to  Members  of  Congiess. 
He  said  he  had  received  the  copies  from  a 
personal  friend,  in  New  York.  When  he  de- 
clined to  give  the  name  of  the  friend,  who, 
he  said,  had  no  connection  with  the  mf  ga- 
zlne.  there  was  a  flurry  of  excitement  in  the 
committee  room  as  Chairman  Rankin  in- 
sisted that  the  name  be  placed  in  the  record 
on  the  ground  that  there  could  be  no  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  charges  that  had 
been  made  if  the  committee  did  not  know  ^he 
source  of  such  charges  or  those  interested  in 
making  them. 

CHALLENGES   COMMITTEE 

Philbin  challenged  the  right  of  the  com- 
mittee to  question  him  on  statements  he  had 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  on  the 
insistence  of  the  chairman  he  admitted  that 
the  friend  who  had  sent  him  the  material 
wai  Joseph  Smith. 

Congressman  William  J.  Gbfen,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  member  of  the  committee,  ob- 
jected to  the  type  of  questioning,  declaring 
"that  we  seem  to  be  investigating  Mr.  Phil- 
bin rather  than  his  charges."  The  chairman 
ruled,  however,  that  the  line  of  questioning 
was  in  order,  and  called  for  an  executive  ses- 
sion, when  Representative  Leo  P.  RAvnrL, 
of  New  York,  another  memt>er  of  the  com- 
mittee, asked  the  committee  to  overrule  Rep- 
resentative Rankins  ruling.  After  an  hour's 
debate  behind  closed  doors  the  meeting  was 
again  opened,  with  the  information  that 
Representative  Rayfiel's  request  had  been 
withdrawn  and  the  committee  had  decided 
to  give  Representative  Philbin  the  courtesy 
of  testifying  in  executive  session,  reserving 
the  right  to  put  his  testimony  on  record  "If 
considered  necessary   to  the   Investigation." 

COMMriTEE    COMMENDS    PHILBIN 

At  the  conclusion  of  Thursday's  session, 
Bernard  W.  (Pat)  Kearney,  past  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
a  member  of  the  committee,  from  New  York, 
declared  that  he  felt  the  committee  should 
commend  Representative  Philbin  for  his  sin- 
cerity and  cooperation  in  appearing  before 
the  group.  The  suggestion  was  assented  to 
by  the  committee. 
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[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May 
16,  1945] 

Truman    To    Look    Into    Vets'    Aitairs — 

Promises  Re\amping  of  Administration 

President  Truman  yesterday  told  a  press 
conference  the  Veterans'  Administration 
must  be  modernized,  as  the  House  Veterans' 
Committee  opened  a  probe  into  numerous 
charges  of  misconduct  and  inefficiency  in 
veter.ins'  hospitals. 

Truman  made  it  clear  he  intends  to  re- 
vamp and  expand  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  will  make  personnel  changes. 

Fireworks  exploded  at  the  Hctise  hearing 
as  committee  members  repeatedly  rebuked 
Representative  Philbin,  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  bringing  charges  against  vet- 
erans' hospitals  based  on  hearsay,  not  facts. 

"We  don't  need  any  lectures  on  our  duties 
or  aims,"  Chairman  Rankin,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,  told  Fhiibin.  "What  v;e  want 
ycu  to  do  Is  get  down  to  the  charges  jou 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House." 

Fhilein  said  his  charges  were  based  on 
lettei-s. 

"Letters,"  Rankin  cried  explosively.  "We 
get  them  by  the  hundreds.  Most  of  those 
charges  you  Identified  were  brought  by  men- 
tal patients.  Don't  go  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  quote  irresponsible  individuals. 
It  dlstuibs  parents  at  home." 

Philein  retorted  with:  "It  is  your  duty  to 
go  out  and  investigate  these  charges,  not 
mine."  He  agreed  to  give  the  committee 
letters  he  has  received  attacking  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  Its  treatment  of 
eX-servlcemen. 

[From  Stars  and  Stripes,  Germany  edition. 

June  11,  19451 

Bradlet  Hailed  As  Ideal  Chief  of  Vets 

Affahis 

(By  Phil  Bucknell) 

New  York.  June  10. — The  appointment  of 
Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  as  head  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  been  received  with 
approval  by  the  American  press,  which  has 
In  turn  shown  sympathy  with  the  President's 
references  to  the  retiring  Administrator, 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines. 

Discussing  the  switch,  Truman  told  re- 
porters that  as  a  veteran  of  the  last  war,  he 
would  not  have  liked  to  have  had  a  Spanish- 
American  War  veteran  conducting  the  affairs 
of  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Typical  of  the  press  reaction  Is  an  editorial 
In  the  New  York  Times  which  calls  Bradley's 
appointment  a  "stroke  of  inspiration  which 
we  believe  everyone  will  applaud."  The  Times 
adds  that  the  public  will  have  as  Its  agent 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  Army,  and 
that  the  "veteran  will  feel  that  truly  he  has 
a  friend  In  court." 

*       SCORES  "ten-strike" 

Tlie  World.  Telegram  says  the  President  has 
made  a  "ten-strike."  and  with  a  side  refer- 
ence to  Bradley,  as  well  as  Truman,  being 
a  Missouri  man.  It  adds:  "We  are  growing  to 
believe  that  Mlssourlans  are  pretty  good  folks 
to  depend  on  when  action  Is  wanted." 

Several  papers  refer  to  the  present  con- 
gressional Inquiry  Into  the  affairs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  saying  that  the  ap- 
pointment will  not  hinder  Its  course.  Rep- 
resentative Philip  J.  Philbin  (Democrat  of 
Massachusetts),  whose  report  on  complaints 
from  the  veterans'  hospitals  led  directly  to 
the  House  investigation,  said  that  Bradley 
should  "move  at  cnce  to  effect  a  revision  of 
the  whole  (veterans')  rehabilitation  program 
from  top  to  bottom." 

The  New  York  Journal -American  head  line 
on  the  story  reflects  what  many  people  think: 
"Tough  vet  Job  faces  Bradley." 

I  From   the   Washington   News   of   June    12. 

19451 

Vets  Get  "County  Hospftal"  Care 

The  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 

Foreign    Wars    today   demanded    Immediate 


and  drastic  reforms  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  avert  an  imminent  break-down 
of  veterans*  hospitalization. 

In  separate  reports  to  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  the  two  major  veterans' 
organizations  presented  exhaustive  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  steadily  Increasing 
handicaps  under  which  veterans'  hospitals 
have  been  operating. 

It  appeared  that  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
soon  to  become  veterans'  admlnistratcr,  will 
have  a  front  Job  Just  as  diiflcult  in  Its  way  as 
his  battle  assignment  In  Europe. 

hospitals  cited 

"Hospital  treatment  and  care  should  be  at 
the  same  high  level  as  that  in  the  famous 
Mayo  Clinic  and  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital," 
the  Legion  said.  The  VFW  agreed  and  said 
47  percent  of  the  veterans'  hospitals  now 
give  inadequate  treatment. 

Actually,  the  reports  of  both  groups  re- 
vealed, standards  in  veterans'  hospitals  can 
be  compared  favorably  only  with  those  In 
State,  county,  and  municipal  Institutions  in 
the  same  areas.  A  VFW  Investigator  In  Mon- 
tana observed  "that's  nothing  to  brag  about." 

deficiencies  found 

In  Individual  reports  on  veterans'  hospitals 
from  coast  to  coast  the  Legion  and  VFW 
found  service  being  Impaired  almost  univer- 
sally by  overcrowding,  staff  shortages,  low 
salaries,  and  red  tape.  Tliese  conditions 
were  hindering  claims  and  legal  services  as 
well  as  medical  care. 

They  found,  in  addition,  a  wide  range  of 
complaints — from  the  type  of  pajamas  Issued 
to  patients  to  building  sanitation.  "Dis- 
graceful," "terrible,"  "deplorable"  were  fre- 
quent adjectives. 

The  Legion,  on  the  basis  of  Its  Investiga- 
tion of  80  of  the  97  veterans'  hospitals,  pro- 
posed a  10-point  reorganization  plan  which 
would  establish  a  new  post  of  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator. Also  proposed  was  a  realine- 
ment  of  authority  under  six  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrators, instead  of  the  three  now  func- 
tioning. 

medical  chief  urged 

The  Legion  called  for  a  complete  over- 
hauling of  the  medical  division  under  an 
outstanding  medical  man  with  the  title  of. 
or  status  equal  to,  assistant  administrator. 
The  other  administrators  would  handle  in- 
surance; finance,  loan  guaranties,  readjust- 
ment allowances;  vocational  training,  reha- 
bilitation, and  education;  adjudication  of 
compensation,  pension,  and  retirement 
claims;  construction,  supplies,  and  contracts. 

independent  StmVETS 

The  reports  of  both  veterans'  organiza- 
tions were  based  on  independent  surveys 
of  hospitals  throughout  the  country.  The 
investigations  were  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hlnes,  whose  resigna- 
tion as  Administrator  was  accepted  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  last  week. 

Another  organization,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  made  a  similar  study.  Its  re- 
port was  submitted  to  Hlnes  a  few  days  ago. 
No  major  criticisms  were  noted  and  no  spe- 
cific information  was  furnished. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  recommendations  of  both  the  Legion 
and  VFW  followed  the  same  lines: 

1.  Expanded  bed  capacity  for  immediate 
and  future  needs  and  provisions  for  women 
patients  which  were  now  said  to  be  highly 
Inadequate.  Total  hospital  capacity  at  pres- 
ent is  93.0C0  and  Is  to  be  expanded  to  123,000 
by  December  1947. 

2.  Higher  wage  scales,  especially  In  the 
lower  brackets. 

3.  More  authority  for  hospital  authorities 
to  procure  debtors,  nurses,  and  other  person- 
nel; more  authority  for  procuring  supplies 
and  equipment. 

4.  Provisions  for  developing  research,  for 
staff  to  attend  medical  meetings  to  broaden 
their  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  problems. 


5.  Expansion  and  development  of  rehabili- 
tation and  recreation  programs,  especially 
for  World  War  n  men. 

6.  More  Intelligent  segregt-tlon  of  veterans 
with  different  ailments  and  different  prob- 
lems to  provide  the  atmosphere  most  con- 
ducive to  recovery. 

7.  Larger  and  better  canteens. 

8.  Relieve  debtors  of  the  administrative 
work  that  keeps  them  from  patients. 

9.  Better  counseling  service  to  handle  vet- 
erans' ccinpensatlon  claims  and  other  per- 
sonal problems  to  prevent  their  leaving  hos- 
pitals against  medical  advice. 

10.  Better  personnel  training  programs. 

11.  Swift  and  unprejudiced  handling  of 
compirints. 

12.  Replacement  of  Army  personnel  with 
civilians  or  putting  Army  personnel  on  civil- 
ian status. 

(From  the   Worcester  Gazette  of  March    1. 

1946] 
Committee    Finds    Vets    Mistreated — Housi 
Grolt  Supports  Philbin  s  Chahces  Against 
Some  Hospitals — Proposes  Betterments 
Washington,  March  1.— A  House  veterans' 
subcommittee  today  reported  It  had  found 
"some  cases  of  beatings  and  mistreatment  of 
patients  in  certain  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals."    The  finding  was  one  of  a  series 
in  the  report,  based  on  an  Investigation  that 
started  early  last  year  following  charges  by 
Representative  Philbin,  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  "inefficiency  and  cadlous  treat- 
ment" cf  veterans. 

The  committee  made  22  recommendations. 
Including  one  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion undertake  "continuous  undercover  In- 
vestigation of  all  neuropsychiatrlc  hospitals." 
The  CDmmittee  said  its  investigation 
showed  "an  attitude  of  complacency  and  in- 
flexibility" on  the  part  of  seme  administra- 
tive heads,  but  It  found  also  "many  loyal  and 
hard-working  staff  members  who  were  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  cope  with  an  Increasing- 
ly grave  emergency,  exerting  every  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  disabled." 

POINTS  TO  faults 

The  assignment  of  consclentlotos  objectors 
and  Negro  troops  by  the  Army  to  certain 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  has 
caused  some  mistreatment  and  maltreatment 
of  patients. 

"There  has  been  maladministration  of 
some  hospitals  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

"The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
could  not  discharge  Incompetent  professional 
medical  personnel  without  preferring  charges 
against  the  Individual  and  then  sustaining 
these  charges  In  a  complicated  time-con- 
suming procedure.  On  accoxmt  of  this,  the 
Administration  has  followed  the  practice  of 
merely  transferring  Incompetent  employee* 
from  one  station  to  another,  which  causes 
the  patients  to  suffer." 

The  committee  said  it  believed  recent  legis- 
lation giving  the  Veterans'  Administrator 
more  authority  in  hiring  and  firing  medical 
personnel  and  establishing  a  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery  would  improve  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans. 

WOULD    BANISH    TITLES 

"The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
eliminate  immediately  the  use  of  military 
titles  and  uniforms  of  a  military  character, 
when  personnel  Is  no  longer  in  the  military 
service.  In  all  hospitals,  homes  and  stations 
throughout  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"An  Independent  board  of  review  should  bs 
established  to  hear  the  complaints  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  hospitals  and  the  treat- 
ment accorded  veterans,  and  such  board 
should  report  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

"A  regional  office  cf  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
tration.  as  well  as  a  veterans'  hospital,  should 
immediately  be  established  In  Alaska  for  the 
benefit  of  veterans  living  in  that  Territory. 
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[Prom  Stars  and  Strlp«  of  March  7, 19461 
RosprTAL  iNQxnKT   Report   Reixased — "Som 
Cases  of  Mistkeatment"   Aee  ADMrrrED — 
Rbcommendations  Mostly  Effective  Now 

The  long -heralded  report  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  committee  named  last  year  to 
Investigate  abuses  in  veterans'  hospitals  re- 
vealed last  Saturday  that  It  had  uncovered 
some  cases  of  beatings  and  mistreatment  in 
certain  veterans'  hospitals. 

4t  did  not  say  when  or  where  the  beatings 
tbok  piece.  But  the  fact  its  investigaticn  was 
completed  last  September  indicated  they  oc- 
curred before  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  succeeded 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Hines  as  Veterans'  Adminis- 
trator last  fall. 

A«  expected,  the  report  was.  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes,  a  complete  whitewash  due 
largtely  to  the  Hlnes  withdrawal  from  the 
scene. 

Representative  John  Gibson,  of  Georgia, 
headed  the  flve-man  Investigating  subcom- 
mittee, which  began  its  inquiry  early  last 
year,  after  some  newspapers  and  magazines 
had  cited  Instances  of  brutality  in  veterans' 
hccpitals  and  stormy  hearings  began  before 
the  House  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation. 

1  WBEE  SOME  "DEncrFNCIES" 

Although  the  Investigation  revealed  "a 
number  of  deficiencies."  the  report  said, 
"some  of  the  criticism  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration were  found  to  be  unsubstan- 
tiated." 

The  report  made  22  specific  recommenda- 
tions. Among  its  major  recommendations 
were  that; 

Veterans'  Administrator  Omar  N.  Bradley 
be  given  the  authority  to  fire  and  hire  medi- 
cal personnel  without  regard  to  the  civil-serv- 
ice qualifications.  (The  report  points  out 
that  Bradley  already  has  been  given  that 
authority.) 

Military  titles  and  uniforms  be  barred  in 
veterans'  hospitals.     (Already  done  In  part.) 

Medical  internships  and  residences  be  es- 
tablished In  veterans'  hospitals  and  that 
medical  personnel  be  relieved  of  routine 
"paper  work." 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  public  relations  department  al  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  be  expanded  and  that 
the  veterans'  agency  Itself  keep  the  commit- 
tee and  the  public  Informed  on  its  activities. 
(There  is  a  huge  expansion  now  in  opera- 
tion.) 

The  agency  train  its  own  psychiatrists  and 
provide  out-patient  treatment  for  veterans 
with  minor  mental  disorders. 

An  Independent  board  of  review  be  es- 
tablished to  hear  complaints  about  the 
treatment  accorded  patients  in  the  hospitals. 

That  hospitals  Install  the  most  modern 
medical  equipment  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  neuropsychiatrlc  and  tubercular 
patients. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  should  con- 
duct a  vigorous  research  program  to  Improve 
the  manufactijre  and  use  of  artificial  limbs. 

Joseph  W.  McQueen.  Kansas  City  lawyer 
and  former  national  commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  was  committee 
counsel. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
March  20,  1946 1 

Beatings  in  Vets'  Hospitals  Charged  in 
MiNORrrr  Report 

Washington.  March  20. — Seven  members 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Committee  filed  a 
minority  report  today  saying  there  has  been 
"cases  of  beatings  and  mistreatment  of  pa- 
tients" in  veterans'  hospitals. 

The  minority  listed  veterans'  hospitals  at 
Northport.  L.  I.:  Lyons,  N.  J  .  and  Chillicothe. 
Ohio,  in  its  disagreement  with  the  commit- 
tee's report  on  treatment  of  veterans,  which 
was  adopted  by  a  9  to  7  vote  yesterday,  with 
three  members  absent. 


In  general,  the  minority  agreed  with  the 
majority,  but  there  were  other  exceptions  in* 
addition  to  the  findings  on  the  three  hos- 
piuis.  The  majority  report  only  told  of 
"some  abuses"  at  them. 

mflFORMEO  help  OPPOSED 

Both  reports  opposed  use  of  uniformed 
military  personnel  in  veterans'  hospitals  and 
blamed  many  faults  complained  of  on  war- 
time conditions  and  the  increased  work  load 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Signed  by  Representatives  James  E>omen- 
CEAUx,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana;  William  G. 
Stigleti,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma:  Tom  Pick- 
ett. Democrat,  of  Texas,  Leo  F.  Ratfiel, 
Democrat,  of  New  York;  Walter  B.  Hubbr. 
Democrat,  of  Ohio;  Edith  Nourse  Rogers, 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Bernard 
W.  (Pat)  Kearney.  Republican,  of  New  York, 
the  minority  report  was  strikingly  similar  to 
a  subcommittee  report  rejected  several  weeks 
ago  by  the  full  committee. 

It  ILsted  20  ••findings"  compared  with  the 
21  in  the  rejected  version,  and  made  20  rec- 
ommendations, 2  less  than  were  made  in 
the  report  turned  down. 

Not  in  the  minority  report  was  a  finding 
In  the  rejected  version  that  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  failed  to  show  a  true  pic- 
ture of  conditions  and  "had  a  very  disturbing 
effect  upon  the  morale  of  patients,  parents, 
and  the  public  in  general." 

other  items  in  report 

The  minority  also  excluded  from  Its  find- 
ings reference  to  the  use  of  conscientious 
objectors  in  veterans'  hospitals.  The  original 
report  which  the  committee  refused  to  accept 
blamed  conscientious  objectors  and  Negro 
troops  for  '•some  mistreatment  and  maltreat- 
ment of  patients." 

The  minority  also  admonished  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  "placing  its  own  in- 
terpretation on  laws  without  regard  to  the 
Intent  of  Congress." 

At  a  news  conference  at  which  they  dis- 
tributed copies  of  their  findings,  the  minority 
members  said  that  an  agreement  made  by 
the  full  committee  not  to  publish  either  of 
the  reports  until  both  were  ready  had  been 
violated  by  Chairman  John  E.  Rankin, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Rankin  distributed  copies  of  the  ma- 
jority report  immediately  alter  it  was  ap- 
proved yesterday,  but  withheld  formally  filing 
It  with  the  House  until  today.  Under  that 
procedure,  both  reports  will  be  printed  to- 
gether as  a  public  document. 

The  above  chronology  shows  the  wide 
range  of  my  work  as  well  as  the  intense 
vigor  with  which  I  battled  for  the  veter- 
an's cause.  It  also  demonstrates  some 
definite  concrete  results  which  I  hope 
will  be  of  enduring  benefit  to  our  service- 
men in  the  future. 


The  Maritime  Controversy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  one 
side  of  tlie  current  maritime  controversy 
has  been  given  much  publicity  in  the 
press.  While  union  representatives  and 
shipping  companies,  at  the  request  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach.  were 
negotiating  in  the  National  Capital  to 
avert  a  strike,  the  administration  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  seize,  during  the 


pendency  of  the  negotiations,  all  ship- 
ping facilities.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  nego- 
tiations have  been  sabotaged,  for  man- 
agment  can  sit  back  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  the  Government  is  oflB- 
cially  a  partisan  of  their  side. 

It  is  Important,  therefore,  that  a  fac- 
tual statement  of  the  position  of  the 
Committee  on  Martime  Unity  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  and  the  country, 
I  am  appending  it  herein  below: 

memorandum  FE  STATUS  OF  MARITIME  DISPTTTE 

In  Washington  today,  seven  maritime 
unions  are  negotiating  with  management  rep- 
resentatives under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  settle  satisfactorily 
their  grievances  and  demands  and  to  prevent 
the  June  15  strike.  While  the  unions  have 
been  calmly  and  carefully  presenting  their 
case,  the  American  people  are  not  getting  the 
facts.  For  weeks,  the  American  hewspapers 
and  radios  have  been  flooded  with  distorted 
and  outright  dishonest  stories  about  the 
union  demands  and  the  history  of  the  present 
negotiations. 

On  Friday,  May  31.  the  w-ave  of  hysteria 
and  confusion  reached  a  climax  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  gave  his  premature  assurance 
to  the  ship  operators  that  he  would  smash 
any  strike,  or  any  union  by  seizing  the  in- 
dustry—and this  Just  at  the  moment  when 
his  Secretary  of  Labor  had  actually  per- 
suaded the  operators  to  start  real  negotia- 
tions with  the  unions  for  the  first  time. 

What  are  the  facts  In  the  case? 

1.  How  long  have  negotiations  been  going 
on  in  this  Industry? 

Answer.  The  crisis  that  the  newspapeir 
writers  and  radio  commentators  have  sud- 
denly discovered  this  past  week  dates  back 
to  last  September  when  many  of  these  unions 
first  asked  the  operators  to  negotiate. 

2.  Has  a  real  attempt  been  made  by  both 
parties  to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement  on 
wage  demands? 

Answer.  By  the  unions;  yes.  By  manage- 
ment; no.  For  example,  the  National  Mari- 
time Union,  after  39  negotiating  meetings 
extending  through  a  period  of  over  7  months, 
was  finally  on  May  27  for  the  first  time  given 
an  offer  of  an  Increase  amounting  to  5  cents 
an  hour.  This  offer  was  on  the  same  day 
unanimously  rejected  by  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership as  totally  Inadequate.  After  9 
months  of  negotiations,  the  longshore  work- 
ers were  offered  18  cents  per  hour  after  east 
coast  longshoremen  had  already  received  25 
cents  per  hour  Increases.  Even  the  18-cent 
offer  was  conditional.  One  of  the  conditions 
was  that  the  offer  be  accepted  as  separate 
from  the  other  maritime  unions. 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  maritime  operators? 

.  Answer.  The  Government,  through  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  owns  80  per- 
cent of  all  United  States  shipping,  and  the 
operators  of  this  shipping  act  only  as  agents 
for  the  Government.  The  WSA  guarantees 
to  cover  the  operators'  costs  plus  "a  reason- 
able profit." 

First  as  to'  the  parties  to  these  negotia- 
tions: 

For  labor,  six  of  the  seven  unions  are  affi- 
liated with  the  CIO;  these  are:  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union,  the 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards,  the  American 
Communications  Association,  the  Inland- 
boatmen's  Union,  and  the  Marine  Engineers 
Beneficial  Association.  The  Marine  Firemen's 
Union  is  unaffiliated. 

These  seven  unions  have  Joined  together 
In  a  Committee  for  Maritime  Unity.  Five  of 
them,  with  the  other  two  pledging  full  sup- 
port and  participating  in  all  decisions,  have 
scheduled  a  national  maritime  strike  to  be- 
gin at  12:01  a.  m.  on  June  15  unless  settle- 
ment satisfactory  to  each  of  the  unions  can 
be  reached  with  the  ship  owners. 
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The  strike  was  voted  by  secret  referendum 
ballot  in  each  union. 

These  unions  are  among  the  most  demo- 
cratic in  the  world.  They  are  completely 
controlled  by  the  rank  and.  file  membership. 
They  elect  their  officers  by  secret  referendum 
vote  and  have  the  constitutional  right  of  re- 
call, which,  for  example.  In  the  ILWU.  can 
be  exercised  by  petition  of  only  15  percent  of 
the  membership. 

For  the  operators,  the  management  repre- 
sentatives are  from  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute.  Waterfront  Employers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  Pacific 
American  Shipowners  Association.  They  are 
Joined  together  in  the  National  Federation 
of  Shipping. 

Management  and  Labor  were  called  to- 
gether to  Washington  by  Labor  Secretary 
Schwellenbach  last  Wednesday  to  a  meeting 
aimed  at  solving  the  differences  between  the 
parties  and  preventing  the  June  15  strike. 

Meeting  with  these  management  repre- 
sentatives was  not  a  new  experience  for  these 
unions.  The  NMU,  for  example,  first  pre- 
sented its  demands  to  the  AMMI  early  in 
September  1945.  The  ILWU  opened  Its  nego- 
tiations with  the  WEA  at  about  the  same 
time.  That  was  9  months  ago.  The  other 
unions  are  In  a  roughly  similar  position.  All 
have  been  meeting  and  trying  to  negotiate 
with  their  respective  employers  for  the  past 
months.  And  today  all  find  themselves  in 
Washington  with  a  Government  representa- 
tive m  the  room  trying  to  settle  their  de- 
mands with  a  strike  date  already  decided 
upon.    How  did  this  situation  develop? 

When  the  NMU  opened  negotiations  9 
months  ago  they  presented  the  following 
basic  demands:  a  40-hour  week  and  an  8-hour 
day  at  sea  and  at  port,  and  a  30  percent  wage 
Increase. 

Seamen.  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  aver- 
age industrial  worker  in  the  United  States, 
now  work  between  56  and  63  hours  per  week. 
They  are  subject  to  call  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week  at  sea  or  in  port.  Some  work  9  hours 
a  day.  some  work  8  hours  a  day.  but  every 
week  they  put  In  63  or  56  hours  cf  work. 
One  very  small  part  of  the  unlicensed  per- 
sonnel (estimated  at  about  8  percent)  classi- 
fied as  day  workers  put  In  44  hours  per  week. 

The  employers  comment  upon  the  request 
for  a  reduction  of  these  long  hours  to  some- 
thing humane,  to  something  long  recognized 
as  an  accepted  American  standard  has  been, 
again  and  again,  that  "a  40-hour  week  at  sea 
Is  Impossible  for  the  maritime  Industry."  To 
management  there  Is  something  holy  and  In- 
violate about  the  56-  to  63-hour  workweek — 
and  the  pos'lbllity  of  operating  under  It. 
The  Committee  for  Maritime  Unity  has  sub- 
mitted concrete  proposals  to  the  shipowners 
showing  that  a  workweek  of  less  than  66  to 
63  hours  Is  possible,  and  how  It  can  be 
achieved. 

Many  foreign  lines  have  shorter  hours  than 
these. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  the  gen- 
eral public  and  Members  of  Congress  are  en- 
titled to  know.  Here  are  six  additional  ques- 
tions to  which  the  public  deserves  answers: 

1.  Why  a  shipping  strike? 

Answer.  Because  the  maritime  workers, 
after  months  of  fruitless  negotiations  have 
exhausted  every  other  means  for  obtaining 
the  most  basic  and  necessary  demands.  A 
strike  Is  their  last  resort,  and  they  are  being 
.forced  into  It  to  survive. 

2.  Who  owns  the  ships? 

Answer.  The  public  of  the  United  States 
owns  2,400  of  the  3,100  ships,  or  80  percent  of 
the  entire  American  merchant  marine.  The 
Industry  Is  the  most  heavily  subsidized  of 
any  in  the  Nation.  The  United  States  does 
not,  however,  operate  the  ships.  It  turns 
them  over  to  private  enterprisers  who  oper- 
ate them  at  a  guaranteed  and  unlimited 
profit.  The  present  dispute  is  with  these  pri- 
vate operators. 

3.  What  are  the  unions  asking? 


Answer.  Basic  wages  in  this  industry  for 
sea-going  personnel  are  substantiaid.  They 
average  less  than  65  csnu  an  hour.  This  Is 
the  first  major  industry  in  this  country  since 
the  war  which  has  been  forced  to  vote  to 
strike  to  eliminate  substandard  wages.  The 
basic  demands  of  the  seafaring  unions  in  the 
Committee  for  Maritime  Unity  are  the  same 
for  each  union.  These  are  a  flat  wage  in- 
crease of  22  cents  an  hour  and  reduction  of 
hours  to  8  in  one  day,  40  in  one  week.  Other 
important  demands  call  for  the  elimination 
of  long-standing  inequities  In  working  rules 
and  conditions. 

The  following  demands  were  presented  by 
the  Committee  for  Maritime  Unity  (CMU)  to 
the  three  employer  associations  at  negotia- 
tions under  auspices  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment: 

For  seamen: 

(a)  Jlat  22  cents  hourly  pay  Increase  for 
all  ratings  receiving  $140  or  less  monthly,  rat- 
ings between  $140  to  $175.  27  cents  hourly  In- 
crease; ratings  ever  $175,  35  cents. 

(b)  A  40-hour  week  and  8-hour  day  at 
sea  and  In  port. 

(c)  0\'ertlme  payments  of  $1.25  per  hour 
for  seamen  receiving  up  to  $175  monthly, 
$1.50  per  hour  for  those  receiving  $175  to  $200, 
and  $1.75  per  hour  for  those  receiving  over 
$200. 

These  overtime  payments  are  for  all  work  In 
excess  of  8  hours. 

(d)  Retroactivity  to  October  1.  1945. 
For  longshoremen: 

In  addition  to  retroactivity,  demands  are: 

(a)  Increase  of  35  cents  an  hour  base  pay 
of  $1.15  per  hour  and  corresponding  Increase 
In  overtime  rate. 

(b)  Saturday  an  overtime  day. 

(c)  Elimination  of  10  cents  per  hour  car- 
loading  differential. 

In  addition,  maritime  unions  In  CMU  have 
other  questions  governing  working  rules  and 
conditions  to  be  negotiated  after  settlement 
of  main  Issues  cited  above. 

Seamen  now  work  56  to  63  hours  weekly, 
7  days  a  week  without  overtime  payments. 
This  means  they  work  a  minimum  240  hours 
monthly  for  $127.50  or  $31.25  weekly.  Sea- 
men in  stewards  department  mtist  be  avail- 
able for  work  91  hours  weekly  on  daily  basis 
of  9  hours  in  spread  of  13. 

4.  What  are  the  ship  operators  offering? 

Answer.  The  operators  offer  virtually  noth- 
ing by  way  of  meeting  the  basic  demands  and 
needs  of  the  workers.  What  offers  they  have 
made  have  been  t&r  below  the  national  pat- 
tern set  for  labor  generally.  These  Inade- 
quate proposals  have  been  conditioned  upon 
Impossible  counterdemands  aimed  at  wreck- 
ing the  unions. 

6.  Can  the  ship  operators  pay? 

Answer.  Yes.  They  would  be  deathly 
afraid  of  any  Investigation  of  their  wartime 
profits  and  financial  dealings  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  they  know  it  would  reveal  a 
scandal  more  shocking  and  far-reaching  than 
Teapot  Dome.  (The  following  figures  come 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  other  United  States  Government 
sources.)  Tjrpical  of  ship  operating  profits 
are  these:  The  Matson  Line  doubled  Its  assets 
from  $65,000,000  In  1938  to  $120,000,000  in 
1945.  That  the  line  might  not  have  to  dig 
Into  those  doubled  assets  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  give  It  $18,000,000  to  remake  the 
Lurline,  Mariposa,  and  Monterey  Into  luxury 
liners.  The  American-Hawaiian  Line  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1946  Increased  Its  profits  50 
percent  over  the  first  quarter  of  1946.  The 
Isthmian  Line,  in  1945,  showed  a  net  profit 
after  taxes  of  $2,300,000,  which  was  23  percent 
of  its  $10,000,000  investment.  The  American 
President  Line,  with  93  percent  of  the  stock 
owned  by  the  United  States  Martime  Com- 
mission, Increased  783  percent  In  net  worth 
between  1938  and  1944.  Typical  of  war 
profits,  for  handling  lend-lease,  were  these: 
On  the  Red  Sea  run  alone  not  counting  their 
numerous  other  runs,  American-Hawaiian 
ships    valued    at    $450,000    made    $3,500,000 


profit  on  10  runs  or  8  times  the  value  of  the 
ships;    Isthmian  ships  valued  at  $1,600,000 
made  $2,500,000  on  7  trips;  Lukenbach  ships 
valued   at  $1,400,000  made  $9,000,000  on   12 
trips:  Matson  ships  valued  at  $238,000  made 
$1,000,000  on  4  trips:  Waterman  ships  valued 
at  $950,000  made  $3,700,000  on  12  trips.     The 
capital  risk — to  give  these  fantastic  profits  to 
a  handful  of  wealthy  enterprisers — was  taken 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
6.  What  wiU  prevent  the  strike? 
Answer.  The  Issues  could  be  settled  over- 
night if  the  ship  operators  would  recede  from 
their    adamant    position.      We    believe    that 
they  have  more  deliberately  stalled  negoUa- 
tlons  for  more  than  6  months.  In  the  ex- 
pectation   that    strikes    In    vital    Industries 
would  create  an  hysteria  and  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  the  passage  of  pressure  legislation. 
We  believe  that  they  have  refused  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  workers,  net  because  of  any 
Inability  to  pay,  but  because  of  a  determina- 
tion on  their  part  to  bust  our  unions,  and 
In  this  determination  they  are  also  represent- 
ing   foreign    imperialist    shipping    Interests, 
such  as  the  Dutch,  the  British,  and  Franco- 
Spanish,    who    fear    American    trade-unions 
and  democratic  institutions  as  a  menace  to 
their  colonial  and  other  exploitive  pursuits. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
prevent  the  strike  by  calling  the  tune  for 
what  it  owns.    It  can  tell  the  operators  to 
live  up  to  the  spirit  of  American  co'lectlve 
bargaining  or  get  out  and  try  to  make  their 
easy  profits  elsewhere,  and  on  somebody  else's 
money.     It  is  the  one  Industry  where  the 
Government  has  that  power. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  through  the  so-called  La  PoUette 
subcommittee,  already  has  a  voluminous 
record  on  the  antllabor  character  of  many  of 
these  employers.  The  subcommittee  has  al- 
ready commented  at  length  in  its  report  to 
the  Senate.  This  record  shows  that  since  y 
1934  these  maritime  and  water-front  employ- 
ers, have  been  almost  continuously  engaged 
In  an  effort  to  smash  the  unions.  The  events 
leading  up  to  this  threatened  strike  closely 
parallel  the  determined  efforts  made  on  the 
west  coast  In  1936-37  to  precipitate  a  show- 
down with  these  unions. 

In  this  earlier  Instance,  also,  the  employers 
tried  to  use  every  avaUable  Government 
agency  and  public  official  to  accomplish  this 
end.  The  unions  stood  solidly  together,  en- 
listed the  support  of  public  opinion,  and 
forced  the  employers  to  submit  to  collective 
bargaining. 
The  tactics  employed  on  the  west  coast  and 
some  of  the  same  persons  responsible  for 
these  tactics  In  1936-37.  are  now  oi>erating 
on  a  national  scale  in  1945-46.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  should 
once  more  make  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
the  causes  leading  up  to  this  threatened 
strike. 

Joseph   CtnutAN, 
Harrt  Bridges, 
Cochairmen,  Committee  for  Maritime 
Unity. 


The  Right  To  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  31,  1946 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Truman  addressed  the  joint 
session  of  Congress  the  afternoon  of  May 
25,  he  specifically  pointed  out  that  the 
benefits  which  labor  has  gained  in  the  last 
13  years  must  be  preserved,  and  that  he 
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voted  for  all  these  benefits  while  acting 
£S  a  Member  of  Congress.  The  President 
al50  informed  us  that  he  has  repeatedly 
urged  not  only  their  retention,  but  their 
improvement.  This  point  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize— that  the  President  urges  their 
improvement. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  approve  cer- 
tain temporary  legislation,  and  which  the 
House  did  approve  that  same  afternoon. 
But.  referring  to  the  President's  address, 
anyone  interested  can  obtain  information 
as  to  the  exact  provisions  which  the 
President  requested  be  included  in  the 
temporary  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sufBclent  number  of 
forces  are  now  at  work  in  the  United 
States  to  convince  everyone  who  has 
given  any  serious  thought  to  the  question 
of  the  laws  which  now  govern  labor  and 
management,  that  these  laws  will  have 
to  be  amended.  Organized  labor  lead- 
ers now  recognize  that  unions  as  such, 
and  industry  as  such,  and  the  general 
public  cannot  continue  under  the  pres- 
ent laws  with  any  particular  degree  of 
satLsfacUon.  The  President  even  rec- 
orrnized  that  far-reachmg  changes  will 
hive  to  be  made  in  the  present  laws. 
The  President  pointed  out  that  the  time 
has  come  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  la- 
bor policy  which  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
number  of  stoppages  of  work  and  other 
ccts  which  injure  labor,  capital,  and  the 
whole  population.  The  President  even 
went  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  im- 
mediate creation  by  the  Congress  of  a 
joint  committee  to  make  a  study  and 
submit  lecommendations  with  respect  to 
permanent  long-range  legislation  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  number  of  occasions 
where  the  ultimate  remedy  of  the  gen- 
eral right  of  workers  to  strike  against 
private  employers  will  have  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Ballantine.  of  New  York, 
has  made  some  very  pertinent  observa- 
tions dealing  with  this  right  to  strike, 
and  I  submit  what  he  has  said  for  the 
Rscoto: 

The  Riqht  to  Strikc 

uks  othxb  lsoal  mohts.  it  is  subjkt  to 
waoxnj^Tiott  in  the  public  intskest,  mx. 

•ALLANTTNB    DBCTJiKKS 

To  the  New  Toiuc  Hekalo  Tribuni: 

It  Is  encouraging  to  find  In  current  dis- 
cussion improved  understanding  of  the  legal 
position  of  the  right  to  strike.  There  Is  a 
growing  perception  that  this  right  Is  like  all 
others  and  is  equally  subject  to  regulattoii 
In  the  public  Interest. 

Decisions  of  English  and  American  courts 
through  which  the  right  to  strike  gained 
legal  reco^ltlon  dealt  wholly  with  the  effect 
of  strikes  on  the  Immediate  parties  to  a 
labor  dispute.  For  employers  It  was  origi- 
nally contended  that  a  strike  was  a  con- 
spiracy calculated  to  cause  them  damage. 
This  contention  was  rejected,  and  the  legal 
rule  became  that  where  the  strike  is  believed 
to  l>e  In  furtherance  of  the  Interests  of  the 
employees  It  is  legitimate  and  damage  to  the 
employer  Is  a  hazard  for  which  there  is  no 
real  remedy. 

As  conditions  change  the  exercise  of  any 
recognized  legal  right  may  come  to  have  dis- 
astrous effects  upon  the  public;  It  may  mean 
stifling  of  other  rights.  Important  regula- 
tory statutes  almost  always  limit  what  were 
previously  unqualified  rights.  One  thinks,  of 
course,  at  banking  acts,  antitrust  acts,  se- 
curity and  exchange  acts,  and  the  like.  The 
development  lias  long  had  effect  on  suCh  a 
fundamental  right  as  that  of  carrying  or 
using  weapons. 


The  President  vividly  stated  the  burdens 
laid  upon  the  public  by  unlimited  exercise 
of  the  right  to  strike.  The  limitations  which 
he  proposed  are.  of  course,  iMised  on  the  prop- 
osition that  while  the  right  to  strike  Is  valid 
enough  as  between  the  parties,  that  right  is 
not  superior  to  the  public  Interest  any  more 
than  the  right  of  businessmen  to  combine 
or  to  fix  hours,  and  the  like. 

It  is  erroneous  to  assert  that  to  limit  the 
right  to  strike  is  to  "condemn  the  worker  to 
economic  slavery."  No  one  questions  the 
right  of  workers  Individually  to  quit.  That 
is  not  involved.  What  Is  involved  is  the  use 
of  concerted  stoppage  of  work,  not  at  all 
with  the  purpose  of  ceasing  to  be  employed 
but  as  a  weapon  to  gain  advantage.  The 
merits  of  the  advantage  sought  do  not  settle 
the  question:  What  should  settle  It  is  con- 
sideration of  whether  in  our  complex  eco- 
nomic structure  the  public  can  afford  In  all 
cases  to  have  the  issue  settled  by  the  unquali- 
fied use  of  the  strike  weapon. 

An  underlying  Idea  here  was  well  put  years 
ago  in  a  different  connection  by  the  late  Jus- 
tice Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  When  Justice 
Holmes  was  serving  as  a  Justice  of  the  Mas- 
sachiuetts  Supreme  Court,  a  case  came  be- 
fore him  on  petition  for  reinstatement  by  a 
policeman  of  a  Massachusetts  city  who  had 
been  discharged  for  engaging  In  political  ac- 
yvity  contrary  to  a  city  ordinance.  In  dis- 
mirsing  the  petition.  Justice  Holmes  pithily 
said:  "The  petitioner  may  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  talk  politics,  but  he  has  no 
constitutional  right  to  be  a  policeman." 

Those  who  work  have  the  right  not  to 
work,  but  if  they  choose  to  work  they,  like 
the  employers,  can,  without  question,  be 
made  subject  to  laws  passed  by  the  repre- 
senatives  of  all  the  people  to  govern  that 
work.  The  fact  that  in  what  is  deemed  to 
be  the  public  interest  laws  restrain  conduct 
on  the  part  of  employees  is  no  more  a  valid 
objection  than  tliat  laws  restrain  conduct  of 
employers. 

We  cannot  have  clviliBation  as  we  know  it 
if  any  particular  class  is  exempt  from  law  or 
can  assert  unqualified  rights— rights  "un- 
shackled by  government."  Certainly,  legal 
rMtraluis — permanent  not  merely  tempora- 
ry—must be  developed  which  prevent  the 
pursuit  of  advantage,  however  sincerely 
sought,  when,  in  the  President's  phrase,  such 
unchecked  pursuit  wUl  "cripple  the  entire 
economy  of  the  Nation."  Back  of  the  law 
must  lie  perception  that,  as  no  man  can  live 
imto  himself  alone,  no  group  can  prosper 
without  recognition  that  It  must  stand  ready 
to  harmonize  its  Interesu  with  tha  interests 
of  all. 

AaTHim  A.  Ballantine. 

New  Yomc.  May  27.  1946. 

In  our  general  approach  to  a  revision 
of  the  present  labor  laws  we  should  con- 
stantlir  bear  in  mind  that  the  solution  to 
present  problems  will  not  come  through 
denouncing  the  men  representing  organ- 
ized labor,  whether  they  be  Lewis,  or  Hill- 
man,  Green  or  Reuther,  or  some  other 
individual.  I  am  positive  we  shall  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wrong 
primarily  lies  in  the  shortcomings  of 
laws  which  permit  labor  leaders  and  their 
fellow  associates  to  exercise  an  almost 
unlimited  power  to  strike  and  to  com- 
bine and  prevent  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods,  and  all  without  any 
material  degree  of  regulation  or  con- 
trol. 

Through  years  the  Government,  and 
by  this  I  mean  the  administration  pre- 
vious and  present,  and  the  Congress  have 
built  up  these  powers  now  being  exer- 
cised by  labor  leaders,  and  during  the 
period  in  which  this  creation  occurred 
we  have  witnessed  years  of  depression 
and  boom,  of  peace  and  war,  and  now 


with  our  having  failed  to  regulate  al- 
leged labor  dictators  the  present  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple generally  find  themselves  suddenly 
astonished  at  the  fact  that  these  labor 
leaders  hold  and  exercise  greater  powers 
almost  than  the  Grovernment  itself  pos- 
sesses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  time  for  this  admin- 
istration and  for  this  Congress  to  proceed 
with  the  amending  of  existing  established 
laws  dealing  with  labor-management  re- 
lations. It  is  time  for  Congress  to  write 
into  these  laws  provisions  which  regulate 
and  restrain  all  threatened  strikes 
against  the  public  interest.  These  strikes 
have  reached  such  a  scope  that  they  in- 
volve on  a  large  scale  the  public  health, 
good,  light  power,  transportation,  safety, 
communication,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
economic  and  social  existence  of  the  140,- 
000,000  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
say  nothing  about  those  in  foreign  lands 
whom  we  have  led  to  depend  upon  us  for 
their  subsistence.  When  these  laws  are 
amended  the  Congress  should  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  provide  that 
unions  must  bargain  in  good  faith  just  as 
present  laws  force  management  to  so 
bargain,  or  suffer  the  consequences.  And 
in  our  amending  of  the  laws  we  should 
take  due  care  to  clearly  define  what  con- 
stitutes illegitimate  objectives  of  strikes. 


Commanism  in  the  United  States  Today 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RfiPRESSNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  19iS 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  articles  by 
Mark  Poote  from  the  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times: 

IProm  the  Bay  City   (Mich.)   Times  of 

May  20,  1846 1 

ExTXNT  or  Emamcifatton  Enjotfd  bt  Chuxch 

IN    SOVrXT   RT7SSIA   Qt;XSTIONED 

(By  Mark  Foote) 

WAsmNCTON  — The  attitude  of  communism 
toward  religion,  organized  churches,  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage,  and  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren is  one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  its 
history. 

The  Encyclop-dla  BriUnnlca,  eleventh  edi- 
tion, page  792,  says:  "Plato  (the  Greek  phi- 
losopher), notwithstanding  ail  the  extraor- 
dinary originality  with  which  he  advocated 
the  emancipation  of  women,  was  not  able  to 
free  himself  from  the  theory  and  practice 
of  regarding  the  wife  as  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  property  of  her  husband.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  he  advocated  community  or 
property  led  him  also  to  advocate  community 
of  wives. 

"He  speaks  of  the  possession  and  use  of 
women  and  children,  and  proceeds  to  show 
how  this  possession  and  use  must  be  regu- 
lated by  bis  ideal  state." 

rOLSELVTED   CHUICHES 

Eovlet  Russia  under  Lenin  and  for  a  time 
under  Stalin  persecuted  or  suppressed  all 
religions  within  Its  borders,  including  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  which  was  the  es- 
tablished religion  under  the  Czars.  Rsln- 
bold  Nlebuhr,  book  reviewer  for  the  Nation 
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(magazine)  In  a  recent  number  told  of  the 
pronouncements  of  the  1945  Russian  council. 

He  said: 

"Atheistic  propaganda  has  been  outlawed 
and  the  church  has  achieved  toleration." 
But  he  hastened  to  add:  "These  pronounce- 
ments represent  a  curious  mixture  of  Christ- 
ian phraseology  and  Soviet  thought,  which 
raises  some  question  about  the  degree  of 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  emancipated 
church." 

The  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica 
continues: 

"The  circumstance  that  Communists  have 
so  frequently  wrecked  their  projects  by  at- 
tacking marriage  and  advocating  promiscu- 
ous intercourse  between  the  sexes  may  prob- 
ably b3  traced  to  the  notion  which  regards 
a  wife  as  being  a  mere  Item  among  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  her  husband." 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Infer  that  all  Amer- 
ican Communists  of  today  are  atheists,  or 
advocates  of  promlscuousness.  But  this  has 
been  the  attitude  of  many  of  their  most  pro- 
found and  devoted  leaders.  In  recent  years 
greater  emphasis  has  been  on  revolution  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  worklngman.  But 
Soviet  Russia,  up  to  very  recently,  regarded 
children  as  wards  of  the  state,  to  be  reared 
/  by  the  state;  divorces  could  be  had  any  day, 
for  any  cause  or  no  causie. 

ATTACKS  OTHER  CHUKCHES 

The  "emancipated  church"  cf  Soviet 
Russia,  however,  seems  to  be  devoting  an  un- 
proportionate  amount  of  time  to  attacks  on 
otliar  churches. 

The  Reverend  Father  Edmund  A.  Walsh, 
8.  J.,  vice  president  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, now  adviser  at  the  NuremlJerg  war 
criminal  trials  In  Germany,  had  this  to  say 
alMut  such  attacks  on  February  13,  1945,  be- 
fore the  war  In  Europe  or  against  Japan  had 
ended: 

"It  Is  wholly  understandable  that  the  Com- 
munist organ  Pravda  and  the  new  mouth- 
piece of  world  revolution.  War  and  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  should  periodically  attack  the 
Vatican  and  the  Catholic  Church  even  at 
this  period  of  supreme  crisis  when  unity  cf 
mind  and  heart  among  men  of  good  will  Is 
imperative. 

"These  Moscow  publications  admittedly 
voice  th.'  political  objectives  of  Marxism  and 
miss  no  opportunity  for  vilification  even  of 
their  allies,  as  occurred  last  year.  Pravda 
accuied  the  British  Oovemment  of  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Naxls  respecting  an  al- 
leged peace  advantageous  to  Britain. 

"But  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia, 
through  the  voice  of  Its  spiritual  leaders  re- 
cently convened  at  Moscow  for  the  enthrone- 
ment of  a  patriarch  should  slander  the  Vati- 
can and  insult  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Catholics  throughout  the  world  is  melancholy 
witness  to  the  price  it  must  have  paid  for  Its 
newly  recovered  freedom  of  action  in  Russia." 

NO    PROTEST    AT    HTTLER    TREATT 

Father  Walsh  said  he  heard  not  a  Byllable 
of  protect  frorp  the  shepherds  of  the  Russian 
people  when  the  Ctommunlst  state  became  a 
parincr  of  Nasi  Germany  in  1939  and  partici- 
pated In  the  rape  of  central  Europe;  not  a 
syllable  of  Christian  Indignation  when  this 
precious  cooperation  of  Germany's  eastern 
frontier  permitted  Goering's  Luftwaffe  to 
rain  their  fire  and  destruction  freely  on 
Ang'can  London,  on  Catholic  Belgium,  on 
striciien  Trance,  Luxemburg,  on  orthodox 
Greece,  and  Yugoslavia. 

USE    THE    CIItTRCHES 

But  American  Communists,  like  these  of 
other  lands,  do  not  hesitate  to  u.se  the 
churches  of  any  denomination  when  they 
can  turn  them  to  their  own  purposes.  The 
Dnily  Worker.  Communist  Party  organ,  re- 
cently told  of  a  public  meeting  held  April  11 
in  a  church  presided  over  by  Rev.  Calvin  Lock- 
rldge.  It  was  described  as  the  first  held  in 
Columbia.  Tenn.,  since  the  bloody  events  tliat 
followed  the  attempted  lynching  of  young 


Navy   veteran   James    Stephenson   and   his 
mother. 

Now  lynching  or  attempted  lynching  Is  a 
crime  and  a  disgrace  to  any  conununlty  or 
country.  Meetings  In  protest  and  attempts 
to  prevent  such  actions  In  the  future  most 
certainly  should  be  held.  They  should  have, 
the  support  of  all  respectable  citizens  of  every 
race  and  religion. 

But  who  was  It  whr  turned  un  to  make  the 
principal  address  in  this  community  of 
Negroes  In  a  Negro  church?  None  other  than 
Robert  Minor,  southern  editor  of  the  Dally 
Worker.  Five  or  six  Negro  ministers  of  the 
gospel  also  spoke.  Minor,  according  to  the 
Dally  Worker  said: 

'In  the  quickest  possible  time,  and  that 
means  now,  every  Negro  worker  must  be 
gotten  into  trade  unions,  and  every  veteran 
into  a  veterans'  organization.  The  entire 
mass  Negro  population  of  Tennessee  must  go 
forward  Into  the  category  of  full  citizenship, 
serve  on  Juries,  voting  in  all  primaries,  and 
holding  public  ofBce." 

No  right-minded  citizen  coul^  take  excep- 
tion to  a  word  of  this.  But  beware  of  Greeks 
l>earing  gifts.  This  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
a  downtrodden  people  is  the  entering  wedge. 
There  was  not  one  word  of  Communist  prop- 
aganda uttered  by  M^nor,  according  to  the 
Dally  Worker.     That  will  come  in  due  time. 

The  CIO  and  A.  P.  of  L.  which  have  recently 
launched  separate  campaigns  to  unionize  the 
South  are  making  desperate  efforts  to  keep 
Communists  out  of  their  new  organizations, 
and  out  of  the  leadership  of  their  campaigns. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  this  is  a  wise  decision, 
liecause  Communist  leadership  would  hurt 
the  campaign.  But  the  Communists  are 
there  Just  the  same.    They  are  irrepressible. 


(Prom  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  of  May 

^2.  19461 
Bill  or  Rights  Protxcts  Loud  Btrr  Docilx 

COMMUNIST    PARTT    IN    UNTTtD    ST.NTES 

(This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  stories 
on  communism  In  the  United  States  today, 
answering  the  query:  Is  communism  a 
menace?) 

(By  Mark  Foote) 

Washington.— Since  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States,  like  those  of  every  other 
countrj',  boldly  advocates  the  overthrow  by 
force  and  violence  of  all  caplUllstlc  govern- 
ments, why  should  Congress  not  outlaw  iU 
existence?  That  U  a  qusstlon  frequently 
asked  by  those  who  realize  tlM  potential,  if 
not  the  actual  existing  menace  of  commu- 
nism In  America  today. 

The  answer  is  that  Congress  and  the  courts 
have  consistently  held  that  In  a  democracy 
mere  advocacy  of  the  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment by  word  cf  mouth  or  printed  material. 
Is  not  a  crime  unless  accompanied  by  specific 
acts  of  violence. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  tliat  to  out- 
law the  Communist  Party  would  be  to  de- 
prive persons  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech,  of  press,  or  the  right  of  petition  and 
assembly  as  guaranteed  under  the  first,  fifth, 
and  fourteenth  amendments  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights  of  the  Constitution. 

Some  States,  Including  Michigan  and  Cali- 
fornia, have  pjissed  criminal  syndicalism 
laws  in  an  attempt  to  curb  advocacy  and  use 
of  force  by  persons  or  organizations  In  the 
accomplishment  of  political  objectives.  But 
thev  have  been  seldom  used  or  enforced. 

The  danger  of  suppression  in  a  democracy 
is  that  once  the  Government  starts  to  sup- 
press one  political  party  or  curtail  the  righs 
guaranteed  under  the  Con.stitutlon  to  one 
group.  It  will  proceed  la'.er  to  suppress  other 
groups. 

Hitler  ruthlessly  wiped  out  all  opposition 
parties  except  the  Nazi  party  which  he  con- 
trolled in  Germany;  Mussolini  did  the  same 
In  fascist  Italy.  Soviet  Russia,  which  has 
the  only  avowedly  Marxian  government  in 
the  world  today,  has  but  one  party,  the  Com- 
munist Party.    All  three  of  these  totalitarian 


states  went  through  the  forms  of  popular 
elections.  But  only  one  party  appeared  on 
the  ballot.  And  when  election  restilts  were 
announced  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  in 
Russia  today,  the  Communist,  or  government 
party,  gets  about  98  percent  of  the  vote. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Justice 
Brandeis  expressed  this  fear  of  suppression 
m  a  dissenting  opinion  In  the  case  of  Char- 
lotta  Anita  Whitney,  whose  conviction  under 
the  California  syndicalism  law  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  <3ourt  In  1925.    They  said: 

•To  Justify  suppression  of  free  speech  there 
must  be  reasonable  ground  to  fear  that 
serious  evil  will  result  if  free  speech  is  prac- 
ticed. But  even  advocacy  of  violence,  how- 
ever reprehensible  morally,  is  not  a  Justifica- 
tion for  denying  free  speech  where  the  ad- 
vocacy falls  short  of  incitement  and  there  is 
nothing  to  Indicate  that  the  advocacy  would 
b?  Immediately  acted  upon. 

"Moreover,  even  Imminent  danger  cannot 
Justify  resort  to  prohibition  of  these  func- 
tions essential  to  effective  democracy,  unless 
the  evil  apprehended  Is  relatively  serious." 

These  two  great  dissenting  Justices  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  which  has  become  tho 
practice  of  the  courts  and  Congress.  In  large 
measure  this  is  In  line  with  the  tradltlou 
that  America  always  has  t>een  a  haven  of 
refuge  for  the  persecuted  of  all  nations  of 
the  world — especially  those  persecuted  be- 
cause of  political  and  religious  beliefs. 

lh»  only  weapons,  and  the  proper  weapons, 
for  those  who  abhor  communism  and  so- 
cialism are:  Exposure  of  their  methods  and 
practices,  eternal  vigilance  to  guard  against 
the  insidious  infiltration  of  their  Ideas  into 
group  organizations  and  into  legislation  both 
State  and  Federal:  in  short,  education  and 
enlightenment  of  the  people. 

Communists  and  Socialists  have  a  perfect 
right  in  a  democracy  to  advocate  changes  in 
government,  so  long  as  they  seek  reform  only 
by  means  of  moral  suasion  and  the  iMdlot. 
They  can  even  advocate  force,  as  the  Com- 
munists do,  so  long  as  their  advocacy  does  not 
become  a  menace  to  the  established  govern- 
ment, and  so  long  as  they  do  not  resort  to 
actual  force  and  revolution. 

At  any  time  when  the  advocates  of  com- 
munism step  over  the  line,  either  in  their 
speeches  or  their  acU.  Congr«s8  and  the 
coiu-ts  shouldf  and  in  all  human  probability 
will  take  measures  of  supprteslon  or  criminal 
prosecution. 

Whether  or  when  that  Ume  will  arrive  la 
the  problem. 

In  1934-SS  the  House  of  RepreeenUUvei 
conducted  an  exhaustive  investigation  and 
made  a  report  on  subversive  activities  in  the 
United  SUtes,  including  Nasi  and  Com- 
munists Influences.  In  its  'Veport.  sub- 
mitted February  15.  1935,  the  House  declared: 
"This  Communist  movement  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  sufficiently  strong  nxunerlcally  nor 
an  influence  to  constitute  a  danger  to  Amer- 
ican Institutions  at  the  present  time,"  but 
it  added:  "indications  of  Increasing  Com- 
munists activity,  partlcular'y  in  connection 
with  recent  lalwr  troubles,  have  been  so  fre- 
quent as  to  produce  a  growing  demand  for 
moi;f  aggressive  treatment  of  radical  agita- 
tion." 

The  House  committee  Itself,  of  which  Rep- 
resentative McCoHMACK,  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Representative  Dickstein, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  served  as  chairman 
and  vice  chairman,  respectively,  held  that 
unlness  Communist  activity  were  curbed.  It 
would  so  increase  as  to  constitute  a  definite 
menace. 

The  committee,  therefore,  contended  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  government  to  check  and 
control,  through  appropriate  legislation,  the 
Illegal  actions  and  methods  of  such  move- 
ments, without  regard  to  the  Improbability 
of  attainment,  and  to  protect  itself  and  its 
loyal  citizens  against  such  subversive  at- 
tempts. 

Representative  McCormack  and  Senator 
Ttdincs   Introduced   identical   bills  fOT  the 
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control  of  communistic  and  other  subversive 
activities,  which  had  t^e  endorsement  of  the 
Secretaries  of  V/4r  and  Navy.  American  Le- 
gion, and  other  important  oiganizations. 
Both  bills  failed  of  passage. 

The  Vocrhls  Act  of  1911  required  groups 
Bi;bjcct  to  foreign  control  to  register  with  the 
Department  cf  Justlre.  In  anticipation  of 
the  passDge  cf  that  act,  the  Commi:n;st  Pa.rty 
of  the  United  States  voted.  November  9.  1940. 
to  dissolve  Its  aiaiiation  with  the  Communist 
International.  Earl  Browder.  then  the  par- 
ty's general  secretary  and  national  leader  on 
this  occasion  alBrmsd: 

"The  unshal:able  adherence  of  our  party  to 
th»  principles  cf  proletarian  International- 
Ism  In  the  spirit  of  Its  greatest  leaders  and 
teachers — Marr.  Enpels.  Lenin,  Stalin — as 
well  as  to  the  principles  of  proletarian  inter- 
nationallon  to  which  the  life  of  every  Com- 
munist is  unconditionally  consecrated." 


Tbe  Railroad  Retirement  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1946 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Com- 
merce has  reported  to  the  Congress  a 
good  bill  properly  amending  the  Rail- 
road R?lirement  Act.  The  bill  is  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  railroad  em- 
ployees and  is  reasonable  in  the  burdens 
it  places  on  employers.  I  urge  the  House 
to  give  study  to  this  matter  and  to  act 
favorably  on  the  committee  bill.  It  will 
make  the  retirement  fund  solvent  and 
will  extend  the  coverage  of  the  act  in  all 
phases  that  are  wise  and  Just  and  prac- 
tical from  the  standpoint  of  current 
possibilities. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  No.  1989. 
submitted  on  May  9,  1946,  in  connection 
with  the  Crosrer  bill,  H.  R.  1362,  contains 
a  misstatement  of  fact  which  must  be 
clarified  in  order  to  avoid  substantial 
damage  and  inequity  which  may  result 
therefrom. 

The  error  appears  in  the  language  used 
to  describe  the  proposal  in  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced to  extend  coverage  to  freight 
forwarders,  and  in  similar  language  used 
to  describe  the  action  cf  the  committee 
in  eliminating  the  provision  for  such  ex- 
tended coverage.  As  a  member  cf  the 
committee  who  devoted  some  study  to 
this  question  I  am  in  a  position  to  clarify 
the  statement  in  the  committee  report 
on  this  matter.  I  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  my  colleague  who  submitted 
the  report,  and  he  agrees  that  the  in- 
advertent use  of  language,  to  which  I 
shall  refer,  should  be  clarified  in  this 
commentary.  Tlie  error  came  about  en- 
tirely through  inadvertence,  and  not 
through  any  fault  of  the  gentleman  who 
submitted  the  report. 

On  page  1  of  the  report,  in  summariz- 
ing the  major  changes  in  existing  law 
proposed  by  the  bill  as  introduced,  the 
report  lists,  as  item  1: 

1.  Extension  of  coverage  to  freight  for- 
warders not  controlled  by  railroads. 


Again,  on  page  7,  in  explaining  the 
major  difTcrer.ccs  betv7een  the  introduced 
bill  and  the  b'll  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  report  lists,  as  Item  1 : 
1.  Changes  In  coverage  and  service  credit: 
The  committee  amendment  dees  not  pro- 
vide for  any  changes  in  coverage  as  did  the 
Introduced  till  In  respect  to  freigbt  for- 
warders not  controlled  b;  railroads. 

The  words  "not  controlled  by  rail- 
road:;" in  the  foregoing  statement  are  in- 
correctly used.  The  matter  v.'Es  correct- 
ly stated  in  the  extension  of  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
EuL WINKLE]  at  page  A2895  of  the  Record 
for  May  22,  1945,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

First.  Coverage:  The  committee  substitute 
does  not  cliange  the  ccvcrige  of  the  present 
law. 

The  Crosfer  bill  seeks  to  expand  the  cover- 
age of  th:;  present  law  and  include  persons 
such  as  freight  forwarders,  ice  companies, 
warehouse  companies,  longshoremen,  and 
others  not  now  covered  who  do  not  want  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  law.  Sub- 
stantially all  the  classes  of  persons  affected 
by  the  proposed  new  coverage  of  the  Grosser 
bill  appeared  at  the  hearings  In  objection 
thereto. 

It  Will  be  noted  that  the  words  "not 
controlled  by  railroads"  are  not  used  in 
the  foregoing  statement.  However,  spe- 
cific attention  was  not  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  statement  in  the  Record  is  cor- 
rect and  the  statement  in  the  report  is 
incorrect,  and  that  is  why  this  further 
statement  is  necessary. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misun- 
der.standing  on  this  subject  I  shall  briefly 
explain  why  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  the  words  "not  controlled  by 
railroads"  are  Inadvertently  and  im- 
properly used  in  the  commitee  report. 

There  are  approximately  100  freight 
forwarders  operating  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  part  rv  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  enacted  in  1942.  The  forward- 
ing industry  was  not  regulated  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  when  the  leg- 
islation which  resulted  in  the  present 
Railroad  Retirement  and  Related  Acts 
was  being  considered  and  the  initial 
drafts  of  such  legislation  contained  lan- 
guage which  would  have  brought  freight 
forwarders  under  the  coverage  of  those 
acts.  However,  before  passage  of  the 
legislation  the  language  bringing  freight 
forwarders  under  coverage  was  stricken 
out,  and  the  definition  of  an  employer  as 
it  now  appears  in  the  acts  follows  the 
language  used  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
Among  other  provision.s  of  the  definition 
as  it  appears  in  the  acts  today.,  are  the 
following: 

The  term  "employer"  means  any  carrier 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (m)  of  this  sec- 
tion), and  any  company  which  Is  directly  or 
Indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more 
such  carriers  or  imder  common  control  there- 
with, and  which  operates  any  equipment  or 
facility  or  performs  any  service  (except 
trucking  service,  casual  service,  and  the  cas- 
ual operation  of  equipment  or  facilities)  in 
connection  with  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers or  property  by  railroad. 

Subsection  (m)  reads  as  follows: 
(m)  the  term  "carrier"  means  an  express 
company,   sleeping-car  company,   or  carrier 
by  railroad,  subjert  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 


The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  con- 
tends that  two  of  the  largest  freight  for- 
warders fall  within  the  purview  of  tlie 
above-quoted  language  of  the  present 
definition,  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  collected  taxes  under  the 
existing  acts  from  these  two  companies. 
As  to  the  remaining  forwarders  no  ques- 
tion has  ever  been  raiaed  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  and  they  are 
now  subject  to  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem. The  two  forwarders  in  question 
dispute  the  contentions  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  and  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and  tha  matter  is  now 
being  litigated  in  the  Federal  courts. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  involved  in 
these  suits,  and  the  outcome  will  deter- 
mine whether  two  Important  segments 
of  an  industry  shall  be  subject  to  one 
retirement  sjrstem  while  the  balance  cf 
the  industry  remains  subject  to  another. 

The  intent  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  coverage  of  freight  forwarders  under 
existing  law  must,  of  necessity,  have 
some  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  these 
suits. 

It  will  be  noted  that  two  things  are 
required,  by  the  provisions  of  the  present 
definition  as  quoted  above,  to  bring  any 
company  other  than  a  carrier  subject  to 
part  I  of  the  act,  under  coverage.  Para- 
phrased, these  requirements  are,  first, 
ownership  or  control  by  a  carrier  subject 
to  part  I,  and  second,  the  operation  of 
equipment  or  facilities  or  performance 
of  service  in  connection  with  transpor- 
tation by  railroad. 

Prom  this  statement  of  fact  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  use  of  the  quali- 
fying words  "not  controlled  by  railroads" 
in  the  report  are  inaccurate  in  that. 
aside  from  the  question  of  the  intent  of 
Congress,  they  refer  to  only  one  of  the 
requirements  of  the  definition.  Fur- 
ther, and  more  important,  the  words  are 
incorrectly  used  because  they  seemingly 
Interpret  the  intent  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting the  original  law.  This  ought  not 
to  be,  and  was  not  intended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  definitely 
understood  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  words  "not  controlled  by  rail- 
roads" as  they  appear  in  the  committee 
report  in  referring  to  freight  forward- 
ers, are  erroneously  used,  and  the  report 
should  be  read  as  though  such  words 
were  omitted. 

It  is  clearly  the  Intent  of  our  committee 
that  all  freight  forwarders  are  com- 
pletely exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  present  law  and  this  bill  is  a 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  it  is  not  a 
freight  forwarder  retirement  act  in 
any  respect  whatsoever.  I  want  it  defi- 
nitely understood  by  all  Members  of  the 
House  that  it  was  never  our  intention  to 
bring  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
the  business  of  freight  forwarding,  the 
business  of  ice  companies,  warehouse 
companies,  and  others,  Tae  record  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  existing 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the  record 
of  the  dehberations  on  the  proposed  bill 
clearly  bear  this  out.  Since  the  inad- 
vertent language  of  the  report  has 
caused  questions  to  be  raised  by  some  of 
you,  I  want  to  assure  you  positively  that 
no  freight  forwarder  is  intended  to  be 
covered  by  this  act. 
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Merchants  Plan  Protest  to  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  VWSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  31.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  seem  that  the  OPA 
would  be  Interested  in  securing  public 
support  for  a  continuance  of  that  agency 
at  this  time.  Obviously,  a  very  poor 
public  relations  job  is  being  done  and 
throughout  the  Nation  private  individ- 
uals and  small  businessmen  are  con- 
tinually protesting  the  activities  of  OPA 
officials. 

Under  permission  previously  granted, 
I  am  inserting  herewith  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Janesville  Gazette,  one 
of  the  leading  daily  papers  in  my  district. 
It  indicates  just  how  serious  retail  mer- 
chants in  that  city  consider  the  OPA 
situation: 
Merchants  Plan  Pbotist  to  OPA — Grocers 

AND     Botchers     Crtticize     Entorcement 

Methods  Being  Used 

Enforcement  methods  of  the  OPA,  particu- 
larly the  imposition  cf  fines  for  unintentional 
and  minor  violations,  will  be  strongly  pro- 
tested by  a  new  organization  of  food  market 
operators,  it  was  learned  today.  A  group  of 
grocers  and  butchers  at  a  meeting  recently 
authorized  the  formation  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion to  attempt  to  handle  the  situation,  and 
a  constitution  and  articles  of  organization 
are  now  being  written. 

The  chamber  of  commerce,  with  which 
many  of  the  protesting  merchants  is  aflUlated, 
made  public  the  information  that  in  recent 
weeks  42  Janesville  grocers  and  meat  dealers 
have  been  summoned  before  OPA  price  panels 
and  fined  $25  and  upwards  on  what  they  term 
minor  violations.  The  overceiling  prices 
were  said  to  amount  to  not  over  a  cent  or 
two  in  most  cases. 

The  chamber's  statement  refers  to  the 
OPA's  "confusing  dual  method  of  calculating 
prices."  but  it  was  learned  that  the  larger 
number  of  alleged  violations  has  been  in  the 
field  of  canned  goods.  Grocers  say  that  the 
OPA  regulations  provide  two  methods  cf 
computing  costs  on  such  merchandise. 

DISLIKE   GESTAPO   TACTICS 

It  Is  possible  to  compute  such  prices  by 
dividing  the  cost  per  case  by  the  number  of 
cans,  and  then  adding  the  permissible  profit 
to  each  unit;  or  by  adding  to  the  case  lot 
price  the  permissible  profit  and  then  dividing 
by  the  number  of  units  per  case.  The  Janes- 
ville price  control  board.  It  is  claimed,  has 
arbitrarily  selected  the  latter  method  and  Is 
attempting  to  force  all  merchants  to  adopt 
the  same  system. 

Formal  protests  were  sent  to  Wlsconaln 
Senators  from  a  meeting  held  recently.  In 
which  the  food-store  operators  said  they  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  principle  of  OPA.  but 
felt  that  there  Is  no  room  In  the  United 
States  for  the  gestapo  method  of  the  En- 
forcement Division. 

A  city-wide  protest  Is  also  being  organized 
against  the  expected  OPA  price  survey,  origi- 
nally scheduled  for  last  December  but  poet- 
poned  because  of  Nation-wide  strong  pro- 
tests lodged  in  Washington. 

oppose  "volunteer"  check 

The  OPA,  according  to  information  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce  here,  is  going  for- 
ward with  plans  to  employ  volunteers  for  a 
Btore-by-store  and  item-by-ltem  check-up  on 
prices,  on  the  assumption  that  Its  powers 
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will  be  extended  by  congressional  action 
soon. 

Merchants  are  preparing  a  battle  here  and 
elsewhere  on  the  OPA's  plan  for  use  of  vol- 
unteer aides  empowered  to  Inspect  mer- 
chants' records  and  books.  Such  a  sjrstem, 
they  contend,  would  be  subject  to  wide  abuse 
because  the  volunteers  would  be  able  to 
enter  the  records  of  any  storekeeper  against 
whom  they  might  hr.ve  a  grudge,  and  be- 
cause unpaid  volunteer  help  would  be  with- 
out responsibility  In  holding  Information 
confidential  from  competitors  or  others. 
They  have  taken  the  attitude  that  such  rec- 
ords will  be  opened  only  to  Covernmetrt 
agents  regularly  employed. 

Storekeepers,  It  was  said,  are  assumed  to 
be  familiar  with  an  OPA  price  order  docu- 
ment measuring  nearly  3  inches  thick,  and 
also  with  the  provisions  of  30  amendments. 


Extension  of  the  Sagar  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  original  Sugar  Act  was  limited  to  a 
term  of  3  years,  and  each  extension  has 
been  restricted  to  terms  of  1  or  3  years. 
It  has  been  the  jxjlicy  and  preference  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  so  limit 
these  terms  so  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  keep  in  step  with  the  developments 
in  each  of  the  domestic  producing  areas 
and  in  the  United  States  sugar  market. 
As  the  Sugar  Act  provides  quotas  in  a 
normally  limited  market,  the  commit- 
tee and  Congress  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  production  records. 

The  quotas  established  in  1934.  and 
again  in  1937,  were  necessarily  based  on 
production  and  distribution  in  the  years 
immediately  previous  to  1934  and  1937. 
With  12  years  of  experience  under  the 
Sugar  Act  since  1934,  Congress  is  now  in 
a  better  position  to  judge  how  fair  and 
equitable  each  area's  quota  may  be  in 
relation  to  its  production  and  distribu- 
tion in  the  United  States  market. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  a 
matter  of  normal  procedure,  takes  into 
consideration  the  Wstorical  backgroimd. 
Sometimes  the  average  of  3  years,  or 
even  of  5  years,  or  even  of  10  years,  is 
used,  depending  upon  how  representa- 
tive these  years  may  he  with  regard  to 
normal  and  future  production. 

In  1934,  the  mainland  cane  area  was 
assigned  a  completely  inadequate  quota 
based  upon  production  in  the  early 
thirties.  The  production  records  of  1934, 
1935,  and  1936  demonstrated  that  the 
claims  of  the  area  were  justified  and  an 
increased  quota  was  provided.  The 
mainland  cane  area  at  that  time  pro- 
tested that  such  an  increase  was  not  a 
fxill  recognition  of  the  record  and  merits, 
but  the  quota  was  accepted  in  view  of 
the  limited  term  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Despite  severe  reductions  in  acreage. 
Including  the  plowing  out  of  growing 
sugarcane  in  some  years,  the  production 
in  the  mainland  cane  area  has  always 
averaged  greater  than  the  quota.    With 


the  suspension  of  quotas  during  the  war, 
and  regardless  of  the  critical  lalx>r  short- 
age, the  mainland  cane  area  has  pro- 
vided a  complete  justification  of  its 
claim. 

Louisiana  has  continued  to  produce 
the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar  of  any 
State  of  the  Union.  Its  war  record  is 
the  most  outstanding  of  any  State  or  do- 
mestic area. 

The  mainland  cane  area  has  distrib- 
uted during  the  war  years  more  sugar 
than  it  would  have  been  allowed  to  dis- 
tribute if  the  quotas  had  been  in  effect 
during  the  war.  This  Is  a  proud  record 
and  one  that  deserves  favorable  consid- 
eration when  determining  quotas  for  the 
postwar  period. 

The  emergency  is  not  yet  over  and  the 
mainland  cane  area  continues  to  pro- 
duce larger  quantities  of  sugar  so  crit- 
ically needed  by  American  consumers  and 
industrial  users.  The  planted  acreage  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida  potentially  sug- 
gests the  greatest  production,  even  above 
the  production  of  the  war  years.  Thus 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  throug'i  tariffs 
and  through  quotas,  has  been  completely 
justified,  and  the  claims  of  the  producers 
In  Louisiana  and  Florida  have  been 
thoroughly  vindicated. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  plans  for  an 
early  adjournment  of  Congress  next 
month,  and  in  further  view  of  the  failure 
of  the  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  to 
meet  and  arrive  at  a  proposal  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  quota  ratio,  based  on  pro- 
duction and  distribution  over  a  period  of 
recent  years,  we  propose  an  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act  for  1  year.  In  doing  so,  we 
suggest  that  hearings  be  called  early  in 
1947,  so  that  thorough  consideration  may 
be  given  in  fairness  to  all  areas,  and 
particularly  with  due  consideration  for 
the  production  record  in  the  mainland 
cane  area  during  the  past  5  srears,  as 
compared  to  other  domestic  areas. 


Ed  Stettinias  Resigns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  note 
that  our  chief  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  Edward  Stettinius,  has  resigned 
his  position.  The  United  States  has  lost 
an  outstanding  official  in  Ed  Stettinius 
because  he  has  proved  his  ability  as 
Lend-Lease  Administrator  and  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  To  him  goes  the  chief 
credit  for  the  success  of  Dumbarton  Oaks 
and  the  San  Francisco  Conference  where 
the  cornerstones  of  the  United  Nations 
were  laid.  He  has  contributed  untiringly 
of  his  time,  energy,  and  ability  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  the  necessary  Ideal  of 
international  cooperation.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
I  can  bear  personal  witness  to  his  patri- 
otism and  devotion  to  his  country  and 
I  know  I  speak  for  that  great  committee 
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when  I  say  that  we  and  the  Government 
will  miss  him  very  much. 
His  resignation  will  leave  a  void  that 


can  never  be  the  highways  of  monopoly  or 
the  highways  of  irresponsibility. 

The  men  whose  memory  we  honor  this  day 
fniicrht  tn  nreserve  nur  American  wav  of  life 


for  the  geneial  gcod.  No  one  of  us  can  live 
unto  himself  alone,  for  that  leads  to  milUoi:s 
of  separate  conflicts,  when  the  crying  need 
of  our  times  is  for  an  over-ail  unity  to  pre- 
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any  great  personal  treasure  to  fight  tor.  Or 
maybe  he  was  going  to  college,  training  for  a 
decent  and  useful  career  in  behalf  of  his  fel- 


Spoon  RiTer  Folly 
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remaining  acreage,  that  most  of  the  land 
probably  would  not  t>e  flooded  more  than 
once  in  3  years. 
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when  I  say  that  we  and  the  GDvernment 
will  miss  him  very  much. 

His  resignation  will  leave  a  void  that 
will  be  difficult  to  fiil  but  I  know  that  his 
successor,  whoever  he  may  be.  will  find 
Ed  Stettinius  more  than  willing  to  place 
at  his  disposal  all  the  knowledge  and 
advice  he  is  capable  of  offering.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Ed  Stettinius  will  not  be  too 
long  out  of  Government  because  we  need 
more  men  like  him  in  these  trying  and 
critical  times. 


St.  VasiUos  Veterans'  Dedication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  on  May  30,  1946.  Memorial 
Day.  in  Peabody.  Mass..  when  the  St. 
Vasilios  of  World  War  II  dedicated  a 
monument  memorial  as  a  tribute  to  those 
soidlers  of  the  St.  Vasilios  community 
who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  duiing 
both  World  Wars.  The  St,  Vasilios  com- 
munity is  compo.sod  of  residents  of  Pea- 
body,  Salem,  Danvers,  and  Beverly.  Mass., 
who  arc  members  of  the  St.  Vasllio.i 
Church  In  Ptabody,  Munt. : 

Ttils  !•  the  flrst  yt»t  ut  pcftcf — •  reitleM 
•nd  troubled  price.  It  mnrka  tlie  flrat  time 
that  we  hiive  come  toKethrr  to  pny  our  huinbln 
tribute  to  thoee  who  •ncrinced  for  IM  Iti  World 
War  I  and  World  Wnr  II.  And  rveti  mi  we  my 
en*  and  two  ther«>  ere  thme  who  ure  thinlilntc 
In  trrm*  of  World  Wnr  III 

At  thi*  rer|Mii>m  for  tii'Me  who  'l)o<i  too 
yoiiiiK  otir  mliKU  aro  H'lt  nt  (leiioii,    h  ■' 

¥ip  r«>i>l  tliMi  we  nre  imt  rneunurltiN  ti,  >• 

Himl  li'Mnii  Willi  ti  lltey  ItnVe  ttlncpd  li«ioi< 
\i».  writtrii  In  thfir  lire*  blixid:  Hii«  \n  H" 
time  for  (t^  (o  mocH  «he  dend  Willi  hollow 
Word*  ihNt  lut'U  (he  coitvuiion  of  otir  mind* 
mid  henri*  With  every  efTnrt  af  otir  Iiviok 
we  II  unt  l)elli  ve  titnt  eome  of  their  k|iiril 
iivee  (HI  Ih  UN,  fur  they  died  In  the  nriit  ttiKh 
thitl  we  Would  it<(lt<enk  tlifir  titt'rinie  hiuI  uo 
1)11  to  huild  H  hfiirr  wiirUl  (or  hII, 

In  the  terrihle  Htiony  of  war  there  w.i!i  un 
tune  for  nriifli  luiity.  Men  v/ere  unmttiikfd 
before  one  another.  Stripped  to  the  bare  nnd 
urgent  need  for  BUrvlval.  they  did  not  try  to 
•ecupe  tn  personal  tll»iht.  Their  common  fear 
held  them  together  and  they  learned  the  hard 
way  that  unselfish  cooperation  for  the  Kocd 
of  the  group  is  the  only  road  ahead.  They 
lived  and  fcught  and  died  to  open  this  read 
for  us. 

But  some  of  us.  satisfied  with  the  past,  aro 
refusing  to  face  the  pioneering  which  must 
go  on.  Withdrawn  into  ourselves  and  our 
personal  worlds,  we  still  think  that  we  can 
find  safety  on  the  Islands  of  our  own  secu- 
rity, when  there  are  no  more  Islands  left. 
This  has  become  one  world  over  which  the 
restless  traffic  of  life  Is  moving.  We  must 
establish  order  In  this  traffic  before  the  stream 
of  progress  Jams.  There  Is  no  longer  any 
room  for  a  multiplicity  of  private  roads.  We 
want  freedom  of  the  highway  for  all,  under 
safety  laws  which  apply  to  all.  and  safety 
education  for  all.  The  world's  traffic  can  no 
longer  p>ermit  reckless  driving  by  any  indl- 
Tiducl  or  any  nation.  Though  we  shall  open 
up  many  more  iiighways  in  the  future,  they 


can  never  be  the  highwa^^s  of  monopoly  or 
the  highways  of  Irresponsibility. 

The  men  whose  memory  we  honor  this  day 
fought  to  preserve  cur  American  way  of  lite 
from  the  whiplash  of  tyranny.  They  fought 
not  only  to  save  but  to  develop  it.  For  de- 
mocracy is  not  a  rigid  social  order.  It  Is 
livmg  and  growing,  seeking  to  encourage  the 
best  in  each  ol  us  for  the  over-all  betterment 
of  the  community.  Tue  men  who  died  knew 
that  the  machine  age  has  placed  great  in- 
struments of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men.  and  this  power,  wrongly  used,  can  bring 
suffering  and  destruction  to  tens  of  millions 
of  people.  Even  in  peace,  the  bungling  use 
of  this  power  has  brought  about  great  in- 
equalities, so  that  we  live  from  day- to  day 
In  an  atmosphere  of  tension  and  insecurity. 

The  men  who  died  to  stop  the  reckless  use 
of  power  knew  that  we  must  And  a  way  to 
harness  It  for  human  welfare.  They  knew 
that  only  through  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic democracy,  can  it  be  changed  from  a 
curse  into  a  blessing  for  all  of  mankind. 

The  dead  cannot  speak  to  us  in  warning. 
But  their  buddies,  who  have  come  back  to  us. 
know  what  went  on  In  their  minds  and 
hearts.  The  veterans  who  are  here  today  are 
the  living  link  between  the  faith  of  those 
who  died  and  that  same  faith  which  we  must 
carry  on. 

But  the  veterans  who  have  come  home  from 
war  are  puzzled  and  disturbed  by  the  America 
which  they  see.  Somehow,  it  seems  to  con- 
tradict all  that  they  have  come  to  know  and 
believe  In.  A  veteran  of  World  War  I  might 
take  them  aside  and  whisper,  "This  is  the 
way  we  were  disillusioned,  too.  when  we  came 
back."  And  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 
begin  to  wonder  If  their  sacrifices  were  In 
vain.  For  the  picture  oI  America  In  1940  is 
strangely  like  the  picture  of  America  after 
the  rir«t  World  War. 

Remember  the  Ku  Klus  Klan  and  the  wave 
of  intolerance?  Remember  how  wt  turned 
our  backs  on  the  trnt  of  the  world, 'fnllhiff 
to  take  our  shars  of  the  responsibility  for 
keepitiK  the  pence?  Thnt  happened  before 
and  there  are  sl^tiA  that  It  may  happen  uKnlii, 

No  M;oner  Wus  that  Aiat  war  over,  when 
our  InduitilHl  and  bualneiiii  teadera  ptutiKed 
Into  a  mad  orify  of  pronirKriiiK  that  led  lo 
liiflntloii  and  d^pieMlon  '  C)e«  nil  you  fntt  In 
NOV  wny  you  ran"  wna  tha  Ihema  aonit  r>f 
"  "  IPSO'a,  Rverybody  Iried  to  Mfl  "ii  'Ha 
>  xitwaNnn.  t|Unrt*<ltiiH  over  atirli  wealth  - 
niori>  ttiali  aitoiiiill  f>i|  Mil  iin  do  olhai  iinlloii 
had  aval'  aiijoyrd  Kvfiyonii  waa  ||ta»i)litM  (><r 
liia  iiiiwer  to  li4Va  fVarylliliiK  ha  Wrtiilad 
Without  (hoimltt  ^t  ottiatN,  Aiul  no  We  laa^ad 
the  whiiiwind  uf  dlaaNtsf  for  all, 

We  survived  thoat*  trugte  mUtakei,  hut 
there  are  aigna  that  we  tnuy  forget,  and  Imvo 
another  fling.  But  let  us  leurn,  betuie  H  la 
too  lute  thtit  piufuiid  chungeh  liAve  occurred' 
between  I&ltt  and  1840.  Though  nmny  peo- 
ple have  nut  changed,  the  world  htis,  And 
our  democracy  Is  under  test.  The  whole 
world  Is  looking  to  us,  as  the  reservoir  of  ma- 
terial power,  to  see  If  we,  the  people,  have 
the  intelligence  ond  character  to  make  this 
system  of  governing  ourselves  really  work. 
Not  for  a  few  but  for  all.  • 

Unless  we  succeed  in  this  we  are  asking 
for  a  dictatorship  which.  In  return  for  bread 
and  clothes  and  shelter  and  regimented  la- 
bor, will  deprive  us  of  all  political,  social, 
and  Intellectual  freedoms  forever.  And  we 
shall  become  robots  instead  of  men. 

Let  us  have  no  Illusions  about  this.  There 
are  only  two  ways  of  life  in  the  world  today: 
Ours  and  the  other.  We  hope  that  they  may 
learn  to  get  along  together  without  re- 
coiu-se  to  war.  But  we  should  know  that, 
apart  from  war.  If  we  fall  to  put  our  ow'n 
house  In  order,  the  other  will  take  over  from 
within.  The  issue  is  clear  and  cannot  be 
avoided. 

This  democracy  of  ours  can  only  function 
if  all  of  us  are  willing  and  able  to  cooperate 


for  the  general  good.  No  one  of  us  can  live 
unto  himself  alone,  for  that  leads  lo  milliors 
of  separate  conflicts,  when  the  crying  need 
of  our  times  is  for  an  over-all  unity  to  pre- 
vent chaos.  We  shall  recover  that  unity 
which  we  had  in  the  national  emergency 
only  by  keeping  before  us  the  supreme  exam- 
ple of  personal  sacrifice  which  we  honor  this 
day. 

The  veterans  are  the  living  voice  of  their 
comrcdej  who  died.  We  need  that  voice  to 
constantly  remind  us  of  the  high  require- 
ments of  ci'vizenship  in  th.s  new  and  chal- 
lenging f.ge.  For  military  victory  alone  can- 
not brins  peace,  if  the  "people  fail  in  their 
re.^pons'bllities  to  their  government.  The 
fight  goes  on  in  another  form,  with  men  of 
good  will  using  every  resource  of  mind  and 
heart  to  clear  away  the  road  blocks  cf  greed, 
intolerance,  and  the  most  difficult  of  all — 
indifference.  Peace  in  our  time  will  rot 
happen.  It  must  be  worked  for.  And  vet- 
erans stand  In  the  forefront  of  thoce  who 
must  show  the  way.  Already  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II  have  come  forward  to  state 
that  the  prime  purpose  of  their  organization 
is  to  work  not  for  the  self-seeking  interest 
of  any  oi.e  class  but  for  the  welfare  of  all 
of  our  people.  In  this  is  a  call  to  the  rest 
of  us  to  match  their  high  standard  of  service 
to  the  Nation.  In  peace  as  well  as  war. 

These  men  who  have  come  high  know 
what  war  means.  They  have  been  through 
its  blood  and  destruction  and  filth  and  weari- 
ness. They  have  come  to  hate  its  separa- 
tions and  regimentation.  They  are  deier- 
mlned  that  its  curse  shall  not  be  visited  upon 
their  children. 

And  yet.  In  spite  of  Its  misery,  men  fo-jnd 
in  war  a  deeper  feeling  for  the  needs  of 
peace.  Common  danger  brought  them  lo  a» 
realization  of  the  only  Christian  brotherhood 
they  ever  knew,  ,  There  was  no  room  for 
predatory  selflahntss  In  that  democracy  of 
aufferlng  and  (<rath,  no  time  for  blufl  or 
nllblN.  T)n'  tntfn  who  have  come  bark  d  in't 
ttilk  about  It.  They  believe  that  we  who 
did  not  see  and  feel  what  "out  there"  could 
not  poNNlht)  underatand  And  m  they  heap 
ailant  wl»h  their  namorleN  of  that  whim  In 
aarrad  Tha  memory  of  man  who  fouKht  by 
ihair  alda,  man  who  ware  youii«,  mm  wh'i 
lovad  life,  Klvliitf  It  up  on  the  allnr  of  nhiI' 
flfa  for  (ham  and  for  u<, 

Thafa  oh  anma  bliody  halllanald  Uiay  iNW 
Ut"  liinUMlaaranl  tfjow  of  divlltllv  In  tliair 
fallow  mail  And  to  lh'»aa  who  nhw  UiIn  Iovs 
that  la  (fhaalar  flinit  llfa,  thil't  tiNmn  i  rv^'tr- 
t>iM<a  1(H)  flhs  for  wonlH, 

No,  lliay  wilt  iioi  tniti  Nbitiit  It,  It  truiNt 
not  h«  nioi'kad  by  shHliow  talk  In  thl«  asinati 
World  of  \itinep.  Tha  niei  who  havs  («'iiia 
htK'k  are  Nllunt  about  thU.  Hut  thay  *.\\\ 
not  be  autiutiod  with  anything  legs.  It  In 
hheer  limanity  thiit  wnr  ehould  bring  out  tha 
best  quiilillea  In  men  and  peace  their  worst, 
TIuU'h  the  way  It  U.  however.  And  the  men 
who  have  come  back  are  thinking,  thinking 
hard,  of  some  way  in  v;hlch  this  devotion  to 
others  may  be  transfused  Into  the  minds  r nd 
souls  of  those  who  stayed  at  home.  The 
crisis  of  our  times  Is  not  merely  economic 
and  political.  It  will  not  be  solved  by  law 
or  plan  or  experiment  alone.  It  goes  much 
deeper,  having  affected  the  very  roots  of  our 
spiritual  being.  Somehow,  in  this  complex 
and  confusing  world  of  machines,  we  huve 
lost  flath  in  ourselves  and  in  one  another. 

Our  enemies  saw  the  signs  of  this  wei.rl- 
ness  In  us.  They  thought  we  could  not 
stand  up  to  their  attacks.  They  thought  tiat 
ours  was  a  house  divided  against  Itself  j.nd 
that  we  would  fall  victims  to  our  own  dis- 
unity. 

Overnight  a  miracle  happened  to  cha:ige 
all  this.  The  men  who  have  come  back  .saw 
it  with  their  own  eyes.  There  was  that  Icid, 
what  v,»as  his  name?  No  matter,  names  dc  n't 
count.  Maybe  he  was  lucky  enough  to  have 
a  Job  on  the  WPA  b?fore  the  war.  If  \cu 
call   that   luck.     Certainly   be   didn't   have 
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any  great  pyersonal  treasure  to  fight  for  Or 
maybe  he  was  going  to  college,  training  for  • 
decent  and  useful  career  in  behalf  of  his  fel- 
lowmen.  That  was  Interrupted  and  put.  aside, 
maybe  for  keeps.  And  the  strange  part  of  It 
was  that  It  was  nothing  he  bad  done  or  failed 
to  do  that  was  responsible  for  this. 

Too  late  to  look  back  and  pondrr  why. 
Here  he  was,  pinned  down  with  you  and 
others  while  stra&ng  planes  Boomed  over- 
head. Then,  from  the  enemy  positions,  a 
grenade  came  hurtling  through  the  air.  land- 
ing 10  feet  in  front  of  you.  You  stared  at 
it  in  fearful,  paralyzing  fascination,  unable  to 
move.  The  kid  Jumped  up,  ran  forward,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  grenade  Just  before  it 
went  off.  That  was  all.  You  and  the  others 
had  been  saved  by  a  kid.  It  Is  something  you 
can  never  forget.  Over  and  over  again  you 
keep  asking  yourself:  "What  made  him  give 
up  everything  for  us?" 

Rememl)ering  him.  and  there  were  others 
like  him,  you  and  your  buddies  of  St.  VasUlos 
Veterans  of  World  War  II.  have  come  to  dedi- 
cate this  monument  to  the  heroic  dead  of 
both  World  Wars.  Here  in  the  quiet  of  the 
church  grounds,  we  Join  with  you  in  conse- 
cration. Before  this  cross,  we  offer  our  bum- 
ble thanks  to  the  memory  of  the  men  from 
the  St.  Vasilios  community  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  We  stand  In  the  presence 
of  that  wlilch  is  sacred. 

All  else  changes.  Wealth  and  fame  and 
material  power  in  time,  they  all  pass  away. 
But  the  comradeship  of  men  who  have 
learned  to  live  and  die  for  the  salvation  of 
others  In  the  Image  of  Eternal  Love,  this,  and 
this  alone,  is  immortal. 

We  bow  our  heads  in  reverent  trlbut«  to 
the  few  who  gave  so  much.  We  pray  that  We 
who  so  draperatcly  need  It  may  corns  to  know 
the  tplrit  of  unaelflah  devotion  which  waN 
thelra.  Inspired  by  thsir  faith,  may  we  go 
fi>rth  to  build  this  denuK'rnry  of  oura  Into  a 
tempts  of  humanity  which  shall  brlng^  Ui 
closer  to  ons  anothar  and  to  Uod, 


Spoon  River  Folly 


Truf  Ptrtty  In  Prlc«  Control 
1!X'1CN0ION  or  ttCMAHKi 

HON.  VICTOr'wICKCRSHAM 

or  OWMMOMA 

IN  TNI  MOVMIB  ur  NKHdMiNTATIVKM 
Tu0tday.  June  4,  1949 

Mr.  WICKBRHHAM,  Mr.  Hpeakar,  X 
deuhH  to  placp  In  th«  RKfOito  a  letter 
fAvurlng  true  parity  to  (ftrment,  which  li 
M  foUowi; 

iNra,  Oki^.,  September  2.1,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Victor  WicKtasHAM, 
House  of  Representativet, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Concrebsman  Wickcrsham:  We  have 
observed  by  press  release  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  In  support  of  the  move  to  give 
farmers  true  parity  in  the  price  control  bill. 
We  also  have  observed  that  again  ycu  have 
supported  the  interests  of  our  Oklahoma 
farmers  and  voted  in  favor  of  including  farm 
labor  In  the  parity  formula. 

On  behalf  of  every  member  of  the  Olda- 
homa  Agricultural  Cooperative  Council,  who 
represent  over  100,000  Oklahoma  farmers, 
we  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you 
for  your  fine  cooperation  in  the  interests  of 
Oklahoma  agriculture.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  your  cooperation  by  this  action  taken 
is  truly  appreciated  by  every  farmer  In  Okla- 
homa. 

Thanking  you  again  and  with  our  kindest 
personal  wishes,  we  are, 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Oklahoma  Acricttltdral 

cooperativk  counciiy 
Rot  Bemoes,  President. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  times  when  our  national  debt  Is 
fast  approaching  the  $300,000,000,000 
mark  and  huge  appropriations  requiring 
deficit  finanflng  are  necessary  to  carry 
on  even  current  expenses  of  our  Na- 
tional Government,  then  it  Is  sheer  ex- 
travagance and  folly  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  a  project  which  not  only  Is 
unnecessary,  but  is  against  the  wishes 
and  best  interest  of  the  people  in  the  area 
where  the  project  is  to  l)e  located. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Army  engineers  are  attempting  to 
do  when  they  propose  to  build  a  dam  on 
Spoon  River,  near  London  Mills.  HI. 
They  propose  at  a  cost  of  $7,658.000 — 
and  with  an  aditional  Federal  annual 
charge  of  $314,000 — to  erect  an  85-foot 
dam  which  will  require  the  acquisition 
and  taking  out  of  production  of  some 
22.100  acres  of  good  farm  land  which  is 
to  be  used  for  a  water  storage  basin  for 
some  legerdemain  benefits  on  the  MiRsLi- 
sippl,  located  .^ome  100  or  200  mllrs  away, 
and  for  some  flood  benefits  to  a  smaller 
area  below  the  reservoir. 

How  this  Impounded  water  could  be 
UMd  to  raise  or  lower  the  level  of  thn 
MtsslMtppt  to  an  extent  that  It  would 
matftiatly  benefit  navigation  Is  btyond 
the  comprr-hfnNlnn  of  the  liiyfnsn,  But 
no  such  difTlculty  In  i-nrountrred  hy  llw 
Army  tnvinecrs.  They,  spparfnlty  by 
malhematlcal  formula,  can  tsllniate  Itu* 
Klleffnd  benefit  even  lo  the  exart  number 
of  ilollNiN.  The  esllmHipil  averHxr  nm- 
huni  benefits  to  naviKaiiun  on  MkIiIIp 
MlNSlsslpt)!  Niver  ta  1371,100,  THp  rMttii- 
tlnn  lit  fl'tnd  dftmRVfM  in  lh9  Middle  Mls- 
Nits*;ippi  itivpi'  In  ntfUiTil  Ht  |70,3ft0  and 
rni'  th(<  lowt^r  MibMnslppI  fllV(<r  Hi  IKT.OOO. 

Taking  ttond  fitrm  land  In  Knux  County 
from  th*'  ppoplH  In  lh«t  area  to  give  »!• 
leged  navlgHtum  bf^nr-fllh  lo  somrone  on 
tlie  M)sfltt>«ippl  River  in  tike  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul, 

Moreover,  It  does  not  take  very  much 
Intelligence  to  figure  out  that  it  i.s  not 
good  economy  or  even  good  sense  to  de- 
stroy over  22.000  acres  of  good  farm  land, 
which  is  not  in  a  natural  flood  area,  in 
order  to  protect  a  lesser  acreage  that  has 
always  been  subject  to  overflow  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  considerable  of  it 
has  never  been  tillable. 

While  I  believe  in  soil  conservation  and 
feel  it  has  played  its  part  in  flood  control, 
it  is  not  sound  conservation  to  put  into 
production  a  smaller  acreage  in  a  flood 
area  by  destroying  a  larger  acreage  in  a 
nonflood  area. 

It  is  my  understanding  this  project 
would  take  substantially  cut  of  produc- 
tion 15,000  acres  of  the  22,100  acres  in- 
volved. The  remaining  acreage,  amoimt- 
ing  to  practically  7,000  acres,  we  are  told, 
could  perhaps  be  rented  back  to  the 
farmers — that  is,  if  a  benevolent  Govern- 
ment sees  fit  to  do  so.  Then  the  en- 
gineers boI4  out  the  further  hope,  on  this 


remaining  acreage,  that  most  of  the  land 
probably  would  not  be  fiooded  more  than 
once  in  3  years. 

It  is  estimated  in  the  area  below  the 
dam  that  there  will  be  a  benefit  to  ap- 
proximately 1,000  acres  not  now  fully  cul- 
tivated, and  perhaps  some  benefit  to 
other  acreage  now  in  production  which 
is  occasionally  flooded.  So  in  effect  wliat 
you  are  doing  is  this:  You  are  taking  out 
of  production  15,000  acres  and  jeopardiz- 
ing an  additional  7,000  acres  for  a  prob- 
lematical benefit  to  certain  areas  below 
this  dam  and  the  possibility  of  securing 
additional  income  from  1.000  acres  below 
the  reservoir  which  is  not  now  fully  cul- 
tivated. 

The  area  affected  Is  97-percent  pro- 
ductive, and  there  is  raised  on  this  land 
annually  cropks  to  the  value  of  $35  to  $50 
an  acre.    Again  I  say,  why  destroy  it? 

The  Army  eixgineers  would  do  away 
with  all  the  well-supported  precedents  of 
law  concerning  overflow  of  natural  waters 
and  move  these  flood  areas  upstream 
from  their  submarginal  bottom  land  to 
the  fertile  uplands. 

Would  not  it  be  more  appropriate,  if 
this  money  is  to  be  spent,  that  this  over- 
flow land  below  the  proposed  dam  t>e 
purchased  by  the  Government — and  it 
could  be  purchased  for  less  money  than 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  project — and 
made  Into  a  refuge  for  wild  life  and  rec- 
reation areas  for  ihe  hunters  and  fishers 
of  my  State? 

We  have  already  hod  enough  Oovern- 
menl  lnterferr<n(-e  slnng  the  Bpoon  River. 
During  thr  war  the  War  Drpurtment 
took  over  17,000  acres  for  an  Army  camii 
and  moved  tho  farmors  of!  thi^lr  land, 
entirety  d«<»lroved  one  small  vlllacf,  and 
look  nil  ttih  acrcMiK  out  of  produrttoti. 

While  It  has  noihlni  io  do  with  Onv* 
eriimfnt  anion,  we  have  had  tn  this  area 
Ihnuoand*  and  ihounnttdN  nf  arres  Inken 
out  nf  prndtirUim  by  Mrlp^mtne  open* 
iir^ns,  W*i  du  not  want  more  land 
(li^li'nypd, 

Not  only  would  this  proitot  forot  mMjf 
t»rmt>rik  who  havs  been  pemfully  resid- 
ing on  ihiN  land  for  Reneratlona  to  five 
u»  th^lr  hurncN  but  it  would  result  In  Iom 
of  revenuf  by  wny  of  Ux^i*  to  the  Htllte, 
county  M'hool  duiricts,  and  munic  pal- 
Itiea,  When  there  are  so  many  other 
worth'Whlle  projects  that  the  people  need 
and  are  begging  for,  why  erect  a  project 
which  will  do  harm  and  which  the  people 
In  the  area  are  almost  unanimously  op- 
posed to? 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  the  whole  scheme 
is  economically  unsound.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, and  it  is  against  the  l)est  interests 
of  the  people  most  vitally  concerned. 
All  they  want  is  to  be  left  alone — free 
from  further  Government  interference 
and  planning. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters  made  Spoon  River 
famous  by  his  Spoon  River  Anthology. 
We  do  not  want  the  Army  engineers  to 
make  Spoon  River  infamous  by  destroy- 
ing the  land  adjacent  lo  it. 

The  views  of  my  constituents  are  well 
expressed  in  the  resolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Galesburg,  El.,  which 
follows: 

Whereas,  the  War  Department  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Office  of  division  engineer,  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  division.  S-.  Louis.  Mo., 
under  date  of  February  25,   1»46,  presents 
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under  subject  of  "Notice  of  partially 
favorable  report  on  feasibility  of  providing 
food  protection  along  Illinois  River,  111., 
and  tributaries"  a  program  for  flood  control 


Wish  to  include  herein  an  article  by  Prank 
C.  Waldrop  which  appeared  in  the 
Times-Herald.    Washington,    D.    C,    on 


'r'VM.T'C.,^^  , 


H/TniT    ':n      IQAC 


But  as  to  Spain — what  do  you  make  c  f  the 
quotes  from  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  here 
given?  What  does  It  make  of  us,  now,  after 
those    statements,    that    Spain    is    in    effect 
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port  of  the  House  Roads  Committee  main- 
tained that  the  road  would  permit  travel  at 
a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour.  The  Canadians 
give  as  their  excuse  that  there  are  no  facUl- 

tlmi  nlnnv  thi>  htphvrav       Hn««>vpr    sn   •rt.1d<> 


Etmctlng  a  1.003-bed  general  medical  hospital 
in  Baltimore  and  that  the  latter  should  be  so 
constructed  to  provide  approximately  100 
neuropsychiatric  beds  for  those  cases  residing 

In  Marvlnnri  enrt  in  nf>»ri  nt  tr*»atm»nt  In  ciirh 


Extension  of  Selective  Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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under  subject  of  "Notice  of  partially 
favorable  report  on  feasibility  of  providing 
food  protection  along  Illinois  River,  111., 
and  tributaries"  a  program  for  flood  control 
In  which,  under  "Section  g.  Spoon  River"  a 
proposed  dam  at  mile  67  near  London  Mills, 
Knox  County,  111.,  Is  to  be  constructed;  and 

Whereas  under  the  plans  and  specifications 
of  said  program  for  flood  control,  22,100  acres 
of  productive  farm  land  located  In  Knox 
County,  111.,  above  said  proposed  dam  is 
to  be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  such  dam  and 
the  use  of  which  for  agricultural  production 
Is  to  be  partially  or  substantially  discon- 
tinued;  and 

Whereas  at  least  36  grade-school  districts 
and  5  high-school  districts  derive  school 
taxes  from  the  real  estate  Included  in 
such  program  and  the  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  dam  and  such  program  will 
be  to  deprive  such  school  districts  of  taxes 
now  levied  upon  said  real  estate  In  seme  in- 
stances to  the  extent  of  50  percent  of  such 
taxes  and  in  all  instances  to  the  extent  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  school  taxes  now 
levied  upon  said  real  estate;  and 

Whereas  under  the  plans  and  speciflcations 
for  said  program  for  flood  control  the  result 
of  such  program  In  the  taking  of  said  22.100 
acres  of  land  above  said  dam  for  public  use 
would  only  furnish  partial  flood  control  pro- 
tection to  20,800  acres  of  farm  land  less  pro- 
dt:ct!ve.  located  below  said  dam;  and 

Whereas  the  estimated  annual  mainte- 
nance cost  of  said  dam  and  program  will 
average  approximately  915  per  acre  for  such 
partial  flood-control  protection  and  the  ben- 
eflti  to  be  derived  from  such  flood-control 
program  are  not  proportionate  to  the  expense 
of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  such 
dam  and  the  loss  of  tax  rtvenue  to  the  tax- 
ing distr  cts  of  the  county  of  Knox  and  State 
of  Illmols;  a.id 

Whereas  the  taxing  units  of  Knox  County 
will  lose  between  926.000  and  $28,000  per  year 
because  of  the  Federal  Government  action 
In  taking  over  22.100  acres  of  Knox  County 
land  for  use  as  the  reservoir  area;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  such  dam  will 
cause  a  very  important  productive  area  to  be 
cut  o9  from  the  city  of  Galesburg.  Knox 
County.  Ill  ,  which  is  the  regular  and  prac- 
tical source  and  means  of  trading  and  mar- 
keting because  of  Its  service  facilities.  In 
the  sense  of  economics  the  city  of  Galesburg 
would  b^-  sustaining  a  loss  of  $613,970.86  in 
agricultural,  livestock,  and  dairy  production 
per  year  average,  which  has  a  great  bearing 
upon  the  local  food  supply  and  will  detri- 
mentally reflect  In  the  loss  of  employment 
and  business  which  has  been,  and  is  now 
being,  derived  from  that  source:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Galesburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Galesburg,  Knox  County,  III., 
"niat  they  hereby  declare  their  oppoeition  to 
the  construction  of  the  said  proposed  dam  at 
mile  67  near  London  Mills.  Knox  County,  111. 

Adopted  this  22d  day  of  May  1946  at  Gales- 
burg, III. 

GaIESEUEC    CH.4MBER   OF   COMMERCE, 

By  R.  Winn  Miller,  President. 
Attest: 

J.  Willis  PrnrasoN, 

Secretary. 


Double  Talk? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiENTATH'ES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


wish  to  Include  herein  an  article  by  Frank 
C.  Waldrop  which  appeared  in  the 
Times-Herald,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Thursday,  May  30,  1946: 

DOUBLE  TALK?  , 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Some  Americans  whose  experiences  have 
convinced  them  that  Francisco  Francos  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  cannot  get  a  square  deal 
In  print  In  this  country  have  sent  in  a  quota- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  with  the  ques- 
tion: "Do  you  dare  publish  this?" 

It  was  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  November 
1942,  Just  after  General  Eisenhower  landed 
In  north  Africa  with  the  first  of  our  troops 
and  at  a  moment  when  it  mattered  a  great 
deal  to  us  whether  Franco  would  stay  neutral 
or  let  the  Germans  come  down  through  Spain 
to  attack  our  exposed  sea-borne  lines  of  sup- 
ply. Here  is  what  Roosevelt  messaged 
Franco : 

"It  is  because  your  nation  and  mine  are 
friends  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  and 
because  you  and  I  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
the  continuation  of  that  friendship  for  our 
mutual  good,  that  I  want  to  •  •  •  tell 
you  of  the  compelling  reasons  that  have 
forced  me  to  send  a  powerful  American  mili- 
tary force    •     •     •    to  north  Africa.    •     •     • 

"I  hope  you  will  accept  my  full  assurance 
that  these  moves  are  in  no  shape,  manner,  or 
form  directed  against  the  government  or  peo- 
ple of  Spain.     •     •     • 

"I  believe  the  Spanish  Government  and  the 
Spanish  people  wish  to  maintain  neutrality 
and  to  remain  outside  the  war.  Spain  lias 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  United  Nations." 

These  Americans  also  sent  along  quota- 
tions from  Winston  Churchill  of  May  1944. 
He  was  still  Prime  Minister  of  England  then 
and  Spain  was  no  longer  in  a  critically  im- 
portant spot  so  far  as  our  strategy  was  con- 
cerned. We  had  the  Nazis  covered  and  D-day 
was  Just  ahead.  Any  maneuvers  into  Spain 
would  have  done  Hitler  more  harm  than  good. 

So  Churchill  was  apparently  intent  upon 
making  a  broad  report  for  the  record  when 
he  said  that  Spain  had  done  the  United  Na- 
tions a  good  turn  by  refusing  to  give  In  to 
Germany.    He  added: 

"I  shall  always  consider  it  a  service  ren- 
dered by  Spain  not  only  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  British  Empire  and  Common- 
wealth but  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. •  •  •  I  am  here  today  to  speak 
kindly  words  about  Spain.  Let  me  add  this 
hope;  •  •  •  That  she  will  be  a  strong' in- 
fluence for  the  peace  of  the  Mediterranean 
after  the  war." 

Now  what  was  all  that  from  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill?  Double  talk?  Was  Roosevelt  Just 
buying  safety  for  our  landing  In  north  Africa 
with  his  1942  message  to  Franco?  Was  his 
"Spain  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  United 
Nations"  Just  so  much  hypocrisy? 

As  of  this  moment.  Franco's  government  is 
up  before  some  kind  of  United  Nations  kan- 
garoo court  on  charges  to  the  effect  that 
Franco  is  threatening  world  peace.  The  Rus- 
sians' stooge  government  of  Poland  filed  the 
complaint. 

Reports  have  come  to  this  writer  that 
Americans  interested  in  getting  before  the 
said  court  with  evidence  helpful  to  Franco 
instead  get  only  a  bum's  rush  from  func- 
tionaries around  UN  Secretary  General 
Trygve  Lie. 

Specifically,  some  American  citizsns  from 
Baltimore,  Md..  report  that  they  have  tried 
to  submit  original  documents  of  importance 
to  the  TT^  and  do  not  gfet  back  even  so  much 
as  a  telegraphic  acknowledgment  of  their 
offer. 

As  this  was  written  they  were  planning  to 
go  up  to  New  York  and  bang  on  the  UN  front 
door — if  there  is  one — and  at  least  make  the 
record  clear  that  they  did  everything  they 
could  to  get  a  hearing.  We  shall  see  how  it 
turns  out. 


But  as  to  Spain — what  do  you  make  c  f  the 
quotes  from  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  here 
given?  What  does  it  make  of  tis,  now,  after 
those  statements,  that  Spain  is  In  effect 
under  indictment  before  the  UN  as  a  threat 
to  world  peace? 

The  accusations  are  that  Franco  was  too 
close  to  Hitler  during  the  war  and  since  has 
harbored  Nazi  agents. 

Well,  Russia  was  closer  to  Hitler  whei  the 
war  started  than  any  other  power  In  the 
world,  had  a  treaty  with  him  and  haroored 
plenty  of  Nazi  agents.  Not  only  that,  but 
helped  Nazi  agents  around  the  world. 

And  right  now,  Russia  is  using  Na:;ls  in 
Europe  whenever  and  wherever  it  suits  her 
policy  to  do  so.  If  you  doubt  It,  go  look 
through  the  statements  of  oflBcial  Amei  leans 
concerning  Russian  methods  of  government 
In  occupied  Germany. 

Anybody  who  has  followed  the  thing  at  all 
knows  what's  up  with  respect  to  Kpain. 
Franco  led  a  revolution  against  the  so-called 
Spanish  Republic. 

He  used  all  the  help  he  could  get,  Ir  elud- 
ing German,  Italian,  English  and  American — 
and  won.  The  "Republic"  lined  up  with 
Russia — and  got  licked. 

J.  Stalin  is  a  long  and  relentless  hater. 
He  hates  Franco  as  the  fish  that  got  away 
and  he  will  never  forget  that.  Stalin  simply 
wants  the  UN  to  do  his  dirty  work,  and  never 
mind  those  Roosevelt-Churchill  pledges. 

Well,  if  Franco  is  destroyed,  what  will  hap-^ 
pen  in  Spain?    Inevitably  there  will  be  more 
bloodshed,  more  civil  war,  more  shoe  tings, 
hangings  and  Imprisonments. 

There  will  hardly  be  any  peace  It  the 
Mediterranean  If  Spain,  is  shoved  through 
the  meat  grinder  again.  And  what  the 
civilized  world  now  needs  most  of  all  Is 
peace,  not  revenge. 

Only  Stalin  thrives  on  revenge. 

If  the  USA  .goes  along  with  a  UN  lyi  chlng 
of  Franco  it  will  be  playing  the  game  of  re- 
venge, but  it  will  not  be  building  peact ,  any- 
where. 


The  Oregonian  Approves  Idea  of  Alaskan 
International  Highway  Commissidn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  i^ES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  a  final  vote  will  be  taken 
in  the  House  of  Thursday,  June  6,  on 
H.  R.  2871,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Alaskan  International  High- 
way Commission,  I  am  happy  to  :.nsert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Port- 
land Oregonian  of  Thursday,  May  30, 
1946.  This  article  approves  the  bill, 
H.  R.  2871.  for  the  creation  of  an  Alaskan 
International  Highway  Commission  and 
I  recommend  it  whole  heartedly  to  the 
membership  for  its  consideration: 

LAND  TT.AVEL  TO  ALASKA 

The  House  Rules  Committee  has  given  its 
approval  to  a  bill  by  Representative  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  setting  up  an  Alaska  Inter- 
national highway  commission  which  would 
undertake  to  Improve  and  develop  land  travel 
between  the  United  States  and  its  largest  ter- 
ritorial possession.  The  bill  should  be 
passed. 

Although  the  United  States  has  invested 
$15O.CC0.000  in  the  project,  overland  trans- 
portation to  Alaska  is  now  in  a  chaotic  state. 
Canada  still  closes  the  Alaska  military  high- 
way to  general  tourist  traffic,  although  a  re- 


RoT  Bendeb,  Frestdcnt, 


gineers  Doia  out  ine  mrtner  nope,  on  uus      unoer  Have  ui  *T:uiu»ijf 
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port  of  the  House  Roads  Committee  main- 
tained that  the  road  would  permit  travel  at 
a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour.  The  Canadians 
give  as  their  excuse  that  there  are  no  facul- 
ties along  the  highway.  However,  an  article 
in  the  current  issue  of  Alaska  Life  magaslne 
contends  that  the  highway  is  dotted  with 
hotels,  roadhouses.  and  gas  stations  that  are 
uniformly  hospitable  and  helpful. 

The  Fairbanks  businessman  who  authored 
the  article  says  the  trip  over  the  highway 
from  his  native  community  was  so  pleasant 
that  he  hopes  to  repeat  it  in  the  near  future. 

The  Alaska  International  Highway  Com- 
mission would  not  only  get  down  to  business 
with  our  Canadian  neighbors  on  the  present 
road.  It  also  might  be  able  to  do  something 
about  the  construction  of  connections  from 
the  Pacific  seaboard,  via  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict of  British  Columbia  as  well  as  from 
Prince  George.  The  Mansfield  bill  should  be 
enacted,  so  that  this  country  has  somebody 
definitely  charged  with  the  development  of 
land  communication  to  our  far  northern 
rampart. 


More  Hospitalization  for  Maryland 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  24,  1946 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.^  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representativis, 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  23,  1946. 
Gen.  Omas  N.  Bradley, 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Veterans'  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  General  Bradlet:  The  Veterans' 
Administration  operates  three  hospitals  at 
the  following  points  In  Maryland: 

Fort  Howard:  General  hospital. 

Perry  Point:  Neuropsychiatric  hospital. 

Port  Washington:  General  hospital. 

In  addition,  approximately  200  beds  have 
been  set  aside  at  the  Port  Meade  General 
Hospital  for  use  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Likewise,  approximately  50  beds  are 
available  at  the  marine  hospital  In  Baltimore 
for  use  of  the  Baltimore  regional  office. 
Veterans  of  Maryland  suffering  with  tubercu- 
losis condition  are  usually  sent  to  Oteen, 
N.  C. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  approved  1.000-bed  hospitals  for  Buffalo 
and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  it  would  seem  that  a 
metropolitan  city  the  size  of  Baltimore 
should  also  have  a  hospital  similar  in  size. 
The  establishment  of  a  general  medical  hos- 
pital In  Baltimore  and  the  utilization  of  the 
Fort  Howard  General  Hospital  for  tubercu- 
losis patients  would  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  general 
medical  tuberculosis  cases.  It  would  also 
seem  that  additional  neuropsychiatric  beds 
are  necessary  to  handle  the  ever  increasing 
neuropsychiatric  load.  While  the  good  work 
being  done  by  both  the  Army  and  the 
Marine  Corps  is  appreciated,  nevertheless, 
it  is  felt  that  veterans  should  be  hos- 
pitalizsd  in  hospitals  operated  exclusively 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

With  reference  to  the  contemplated  300- 
bed  tuberculosis  hospital  to  be  built  In  Balti- 
more, It  would  seem  that  the  needs  could  best 
be  served  by  converting  the  hospital  at  Port 
Howard  to  a  tuberculosis  hospital  and  con- 


structing a  1.000-l>ed  general  medical  hospital 
in  Baltimore  and  that  the  latter  should  be  so 
constructed  to  provide  approximately  100 
neuropsychiatric  beds  fcr  those  cases  residing 
In  Maryland  and  in  need  of  treatment  in  such 
a  hospital.  The  neuropsychiatric  load  for 
both  white  and  colored  patients  is  increasing 
from  day  to  day.  and  since  the  State  hospitals, 
private  hospitals,  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  at  Perry  Point  are  loaded  to 
capacity,  it  would  appear  that  immediate  ac- 
tion in  this  direction  is  necessary  at  this  time 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  crowdeil  conditions 
now  existing  at  those  plolnts. 

It  is  felt  that  since  Maryland  supplied  ap- 
proximately 300.000  veterans  for  both  World 
Wars  I  and  II  tliat  a  1,000-b'd  hospital  in 
Baltimore  is  Justified  in  order  to  meet  the 
heavy  demand  anticipated  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future.  Likewise,  it  is  felt  that  by  con- 
structing a  1,000-bed  hospital  in  Baltimore, 
the  crowded  conditions  existing  In  general 
medical  hospitals  in  and  around  the  area  of 
Baltimore  could  be  relieved  to  a  considerable 
degree.  Certainly  if  cities  like  Buffalo.  N. 
Y.,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  other  cities 
smaller  than  Baltimore  Justify  1.000-bed  hos- 
pitals, the  city  of  Baltimore  should  faU  in 
that  category.  Incidentally,  the  city  of  Balti- 
more furnished  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  300,000  veterans  who  served  Ln  both  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  This  is  another  reason  why 
a  general  medical  hospital  of  approximately 
1.000  beds  should  be  constructed  at  that 
point. 

I  am  prepared  to  Introduce  legislation  to 
bring  this  about  If  you  think  It  advisable. 
May  I  hear  from  you  on  this  matter? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  D'Alebandro,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 
Third  District,  Maryland. 


Extmsioa  of  SelectiTc  Scrricc  Act 


Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  1,  1946. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr., 
House  of  Repre-'-entatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  D'Alesandro:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  May  23,  1946,  relative  to  the  desirability 
of  the  placing  in  Baltimore  of  a  1.000-bed 
general  medical  and  surgical  hospital  and 
offering  to  introduce  legislation  providing  for 
such  hospital. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  your  interest  In 
our  hospital  program  and  of  the  suggestions 
which  you  have  made.  It  is  our  hope  ulti- 
mately to  provide  a  medical  center  Ln  Balti- 
more which  would  consist  of  a  large  general 
medical  and  surgical  hospital  in  addition  to 
tlie  tuberculosis  hospital  now  authorized. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  we  have  author- 
ization for  a  300-bed  tuberculosU  hospital  in 
that  city. 

As  you  know,  we  have  the  over-all  needs  of 
the  country  under  continuing  study  and,  as 
soon  as  these  studies  Indicate  the  need  for  a 
center  such  as  you  describe  in  Baltimore,  we 
shall  make  recommendations  to  that  effect. 
Such  recommendations  are  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Hospitalization  and  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  not  appear  necessary  at  this  time 
that  additional  legislation  be  enacted  pro- 
viding for  this  hospital  since  it  may  be  au- 
thorized under  existing  procedures  as  soon  as 
the  need  for  it  Justifies  its  recommendation. 

You  may  be  assured  of  our  desire  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  veterans  of  Maryland 
and  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  medical  center  in 
Baltimore.  We  are  obtaining  the  best  pos- 
sible cooperation  from  the  medical  schools 
in  Baltimore  In  forwarding  our  hospitaliza- 
tion program. 

Very  truly  your«, 

Omas  N.  Bradlet, 
General,  United  States  Army, 

Administrator. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

or  NTW  KAMPSHnX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1946 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  some- 
times difficult  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  attitude  of  the  man  in  uniform 
toward  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress 
on  matters  that  aflTect  him  and  his  service 
to  the  country.  The  following  letter  is  so 
expressive  of  an  attiti'de  taken  by  so 
many  men  now  in  service  that  it  might 
be  read  with  profit  by  all  Members  of 
Congress: 
Heaoqdartcss.  Three  Hundred 

AND  FORTT -THIRD  INFANTHT, 

APO  450,  United  States  Armt, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  June  2,  194€. 
Hon.  Sherman  Adams, 

House  of   Representatives, 

Wtukington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Adams:  This  letter  Is 
written  as  an  appeal  from  those  of  us  who 
ere  unable  to  do  anything  about  our  present 
situation,  id  those  of  you  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  something  about  it.  The  reason 
I  am  writing  you  is  that  you  are  there,  on  the 
scene,  and  you  are  the  ones  who  are  going 
to  have  to  carry  our  fight  to  the  flocr  of 
Congress,  and,  if  neceasary,  to  the  people.  I 
have  never  voted  myself,  but  by  the  time 
the  next  election  rolls  around  I  shall  be  able 
to,  and  so  will  a  lot  of  others  of  my  age. 
And  the  bitter  lessens  that  we  are  learning 
today  and  every  day  on  the  ineOctency  and 
cowardliness  of  Congress,  both  Houses,  in 
dealing  virith  the  matter  of  the  draft  are 
not  lessons  that  we  shall  easily  forget. 

I  know  that  you  are  for  the  draft  exten- 
sion, and  for  the  drafting  of  teen-agers  as 
well.  So  rather  than  attempt  to  convince  you 
why  you  should  fight  for  something  as  vital  as 
this,  I  am  going  to  try  and  tell  you  why  we 
feel  that  this  is  important  and  vital  to  the 
wliole  world,  as  well  as  to  those  of  us  whcse 
whole  immediate  futures  depend  on  it. 
■  We  won  the  war.  You  and  I  know  that. 
But,  without  beating  around  the  bush,  X 
shall  say  this.  We  are  losing  the  peace.  Just 
as  fast  as  we  can  we  are  throwing  away  the 
very  things  that  I  and  millions  of  others 
fought  for,  and  that  a  lot  of  us,  my  unfor- 
tunate comrades,  died  for.  I  say,  "unfortu- 
nate." I  wonder.  For,  save  for  a  fleeting  mo- 
ment of  agony,  they  died  peacefully,  secure 
in  the  belief  that  their  coimtry  would  never 
let  them  down  in  anything,  no  matter  how 
small  or  picayune  that  matter  seemed  or  was. 
And  they  were  right — at  the  time.  Never  In 
all  creation  has  so  much  been  poured  into 
any  undertaking  as  was  poured  into  the  war 
by  us  and  by  all  our  allies.  That  is  trite  to 
repeat.  The  reason  I  do  it  is  to  add  the 
urgency  of  contrast,  and  a  horrible  and 
shocking  contrast  It  is,  to  my  pica  for  action 
as  regards  the  draft.  I  am  not  Just  waking 
up  and  starting  to  yell  because  it  has  Just 
dawned  on  me  that  I  might  get  heme  as  soon 
as  some  others — far  from  it.  I  have  been 
calling  for  an  extension  of  the  draft  and 
compulsorv  training  ever  since  shortly  after 
the  close  of  hostilities,  when  it  began  to  be- 
come apparent  that  we  were  not  doing  the 
Job  that  we  should  have  been  doing  aU  over 
the  world.  Although  I  have  been  overseas 
for  15  of  my  20  months'  service,  I  would  still 
willingly,  yes,  even  gladly,  stay  over  here  for 
10  more  months  if  I  thought  it  would  go  any 
distance  toward  preserving  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world.  8o  would  countless 
others.  But  we  are  being  let  down  by  our 
represenUtives,  by  our  leaders,  and  most  of 
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all  by  our  own  generation.  They  are  bom- 
barding you  with  letters  and  telegrams  and 
pleas  of  all  kinds.  Don't  send  my  boy  over- 
seas; don't  send  my  boy  into  that  horrid 
Army.  etc. 

And  your  not  so  distinguished  colleagues— 
what  of  them?  Are  they  big  enough  to  put 
lacts  before  votes,  and  the  good  of  the  Na- 
tion before  the  willful  selfishness  of  a  blinded 
narrow-minded  few?  Im  afraid  not.  At 
least,  not  so  far.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  do  some- 
thing about  them  and  to  push  this  thing 
with  all  the  energy  and  resources  at  your 
command  till  It  Is  through. 

We  have  not  done  our  part  yet,  any  of  us. 
We  are  all  in  this  thing  up  to  our  necks,  and 
there  la  nowhere  to  .turn  except  to  the  front, 
and  no  place  to  go  except  forward.  There  are 
still  those  of  us  who,  despite  everything,  turn 
to  the  rear.  Too  many  of  them.  They  are  the 
mtiaorlty.  the  vocal  minority,  unfortunately 
and  they  are  the  ones  to  whom  ycu  are  listen- 
ing. This  is  our  side,  the  side  that  we  be- 
lieve with  all  our  hearts  and  minds  to  be  the 
right  and  the  best  side,  and  the  side  we  are 
trying  to  fight  for.  It's  hard,  at  this  distance, 
to  do  anything  so  big.  But  we  are  trying. 
and  we  shall  keep  on  trying,  and  we  shall 
remain  convinced  that  we  are  right,  even  if 
the  vociferous  minority  wins,  and  the  pre- 
cious teen-agers  can  go  on  leading  their 
precious  lives  in  security  and  smug  self-satis- 
faction. 

Listen  to  us,  fight  for  us,  and  show  us 
that  common  sense  and  moral  obligation 
have  not  becomp  so  many  forgotten  hazy 
Ideals,  lost  along  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
resolutions  and  promises  that  we  have  been 
making  to  the  world  and  have  never  kept. 

The  ksues  are  crystal  clear,  the  lines  are 
drawn,  and  it  is  up  to  you.  Do  not  let  us 
down.  You  must  not  fail  us  now.  It  Is 
your  duty,  it  Is  your  obligation,  it  is  your 
commitment,  more  than  any  other  you  have 
ever  made.  It  proves  to  all  concerned  wheth- 
er or  not  you  have  learned  the  lessons  of 
the  last  25  years  or  whether  you  are  still 
going  around  in  a  silly  cocoon  of  blind 
Isolationism.  The  decision  is  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Nugent  Troxell,  Jr., 
PersotineJ    Section,    Three    Hundred 
and  Forty-third  Infantry. 


No  Help  From  Mr.  Murray 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   SODTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  4,  1946: 

NO    HIXF    FROM    MR.    MtTRKAT 

In  his  letter  to  the  President  asking  him  to 
veto  the  Case  bill,  Philip  Murray,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  CIO,  has  made  It  clear  that  if 
Congress  and  the  President  hope  to  frame 
a  balanced  program  of  labor  legislation,  de- 
fining the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  tjoth 
management  and  labor  in  a  genuinely  two- 
sided  manner  calculated  to  promote  indus- 
trial peace,  they  can  expect  no  help  from 
?*r.  Murray,  for  Mr.  Murray  wants  only  duties 
and  responslbllitrs  for  management;  he 
wants  Government  coercions  directed  ex- 
clusively agaliu*  management:  he  wants  only 
rights  and  privileges  for  union  leaders  and 
no  corresponding  duties  or  responsibilities. 

His  letter  admits  of  no  other  interpre- 
tatioa. 


Every  effort  that  has  been  made  in  the  last 
10  years  to  restore  the  slightest  approach  to 
balance  In  Federal  labor  legislation  Is  de- 
nounced by  him  as  "shameful,"  "infamous," 
"vlndictlTe,"  "bare-faced,"  "smear,"  "witch- 
hunt," ■•blackmail."  Every  effort,  even  the 
most  moderate,  to  ask  for  duties  or  respop- 
sibilities  for  union  leaders  In  exchange  for 
their  privileges  Is  denounced  as  an  effort  to 
"shackle  labor." 

He  Is  not  only  against  the  Case  bill:  he  Is 
against  any  regulation  whatever  of  what  he 
calls  the  Internal  af.'alrs  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. He  objects  to  any  supervision  what- 
ever of  labor  by  the  Federal  courts — though 
not  to  such  supervision  of  employers.  He  is 
opposed  to  damage  suits  against  unions  re- 
gardless of  the  damage  that  any  of  them  may 
do.  All  picketing  Is  apparently  by  definition 
"peaceful  picketing  ";  and  he  doesn't  want 
any  control  of  it. 

In  Mr.  Murray's  opinion  there  Is  appar- 
ently no  such  thing  as  an  honest  amendment 
of  the  Wagner  Act  or  any  such  thing  as  a 
sincere  effort,  prompted  by  public  spirit,  to 
bring  balanced  labor  legislation. 

He  lists  practically  every  labor  bill  that 
has  ever  been  offered  In  Congress  In  recent 
years  and  declares  that  all  of  them  had  "the 
sole  objective  of  Injuring  labor."  Wherever 
he  finds  provisions  on  the  other  side  he  dis- 
misses them  as  a  mere  prptense  of  even- 
handedness.  In  his  eyes  the  word  "regulate 
labor  "  are  nothing  but  a  "chant  of  hate  " — 
though  he  insists  on  the  Wagner  Act's  regu- 
lation of  employers. 

He  tells  the  President  that  "the  labor- 
baiters  have  produced"  the  Case  bill  now 
before  him.  This  is  In  effect  to  accuse  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  elected 
by  the  people,  of  being  labor-baiters. 

Mr.  Murray  accuses  the  sponsors  of  bills 
in  Congress  of  "artificially  stimulating  re- 
sentment against  trade  unions"  by  intro- 
ducing such  bills.  But  he  is  clearly  confus- 
ing cause  and  effect. 

These  bills  are  the  result  of  resentment, 
not  the  cause  of  it. 

It  is  not  Congress  that  tried  to  tie  up  all 
the  railways  in  the  country. 

It  Is  not  Congress  that  brought  the  Na- 
tion's production  of  coal  to  a  halt  and  forced 
hundreds  of  factories  to  close. 

It  is  not  Congress  that  brought  automobile 
production  down  to  a  trickle. 

It  Is  not  Congress  that  stopped  the  coun- 
try's steel  production  and  the  production  of 
everything  dependent  on  It. 

Congress  and  the  President  have  been  put 
on  notice.  If  they  wish  to  restore  the  slight- 
est balance  whatever  In  labor  legislation, 
they  will  have  to  do  so  over  the  determined 
opposition  of  Mr.  Murray. 


We  Are  Reaping  the  Whirlwind 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
last  Sunday,  June  2,  1946: 

WB    ARE   REAPING   THE    WHIRLWIND 

Look  well  at  the  photograph  here  repro- 
duced and  think  about  its  meaning.  [Photo- 
graph not  inserted  In  the  Record.) 

It  Is  a  startling,  symbolic  commentary  on 
the  break-down  of  constitutional  government 
In  this  strike-ridden  Nation  after  13  years 
of  the  New  Deal  and  the  election  of  the  late 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to  four  terms  as 
President. 

This  picture  shows  A.  F.  Whitney,  head  of 
the  trainmen's  brotherhood,  and  Alvanley 
Johnston,  leader  of  the  engineers'  brother- 
hood, leaving  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
James  F.  Byrnes  shortly  before  the  collapse, 
on  May  25,  of  the  shocking  railroad  strike 
which  for  2  days  had  paralyzed  American  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  rendered  demo- 
cratic processes  null  and  void. 

Why  had  these  two  rail  union  moguls  been 
conferring  with,  of  all  people,  the  Secretary 
of  State? 

Why  hadn't  their  discussions  at  this  criti- 
cal hour  been  carried  on  with  Secretary  of 
Labor  Schwellenbach  rather  than  with  the 
titular  director  of  our  foreign  policy? 

The  answer  should  be  obvious:  There 
wasn't  anybody  else.  Their  visit  to  Byrnes 
was  typical  of  the  utter  confusion  in  Gov- 
ernment which  had  come  about  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  New  Deal.  Orderly  procedures 
had  broken  down  long  ago. 

This  is  the  same  Jimmy  Byrnes,  of  course, 
who,  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  had  the  dubious  distinction  4  years 
ago  of  delivering  a  majority  opinion  holding 
a  New  York  City  teamsters'  union  exempt 
from  prosecution  under  the  Federal  anti- 
racketeering  law. 

And  at  the  peak  of  the  rail  crisis  there 
was  nobody  In  the  executive  department  but 
the  politically  astute  Byrnes  who  was  com- 
petent enough  or  commanded  sufficient  re- 
spect to  step  into  the  breach  with  even  a 
faint  prospect  of  restoring  peace. 

Why?  Because  the  executive  department, 
no  less  than  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government,  had  for  years 
been  completely  dominated  and  dictated  to 
by  one  man,  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Let  us  review  brlefiy  the  grim  record  of 
the  downfall  of  our  hard-won,  tripartite  Gov- 
ernment which  has  produced  strike  condi- 
tions close  to  anarchy. 

From  almost  the  moment  the  New  Deal 
came  into  power  in  1933  President  Roosevelt 
began  bombarding  Congress  with  demands 
for  "must"  legislation — and  never  mind  its 
constitutionality. 

Orders  for  grants  of  power,  for  raulti-bil- 
llon-dollar  appropriations  and  for  discriml- 
natcry  laws  came  thick  and  fast  from  the 
White  House. 

It  Isn't  surprising  that  within  a  short  time 
Congress  forgot  how  to  act  on  Its  own  Ini- 
tiative, forgot  that  the  Constitution  gave  It 
coequal  power  with  the  Executive,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  came  to  look  to  the  White 
House  for  "You  must  do  this"  or  "You  must 
not  do  that." 

Thus  were  passed,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
New  Deal  President,  the  dictatorial  NRA  and 
AAA,  the  Guffey  ccfal  control  bill,  the  no- 
toriously lop-sided  and  unfair  Wagner  Labor 
Act:  and  the  way  was  cleared — while  the 
White  House  kept  up  a  running  fire  on  busi- 
ness leaders  as  "Princes  of  Privilege"  and 
"Lord  Macaulays" — for  the  emergence  of 
such  labor  potentates  as  John  L.  Lewis,  Joe 
Curran,  Petrillo,  Whitney,  Johnston,  and 
other  unionized  challengers  of  Government 
authority. 

In  much  the  same  way  that  he  sapped  the 
spirit  and  independence  of  the  Congress, 
President  Roosevelt  undermined  and  weak- 
ened the  Federal  courts. 

His  proposal  in  early  1937  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  with.  In  effect.  Jurists  sympa- 
thetic with  New  Deal  alms,  shocked  the 
Nation.  The  project  was  stormlly  rejected 
by  Congress,  but,  through  deaths  and  resig- 
nations, Mr.  Roosevelt  eventually  was  able 
to  name  eight  new  Supreme  Court  Justices- 
Including  BjTnes,  who  later  resigned— thus 
virtually  remaking  the  Court  to  fit  his  own 
Ideas. 

There  followed,  one  after  the  other,  high 
court  rulings  upholding  the  New  Deals 
preferences  and  prejudlcesr. 
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Union  pressure  groups  quickly  learned  that 
they  were  viewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  ma- 
jority as  outside  the  laws  regulating  business 
and  industry.  They  became  so  strong  that 
their  insistent  demands  harmed,  rather  than 
helped,  the  broader  Interests  of  the  great 
army  of  loyal.  Industrious  union  members 
who  treasure  the  right  to  work  as  well  as  the 
right  to  strike. 

Prom  them,  naturally,  rose  arrogant  lead- 
ers who  not  only  thought  themselves  greater 
than  the  Government  but  were  actually  able 
to  seize  the  Nation  by  the  throat  while  the 
Government  stood  helplessly  by. 

So.  with  the  executive.  lcgl.«^latlve.  and 
Judicial  functioning  of  its  Government  crip- 
pled by  New  Deal  bungling,  the  United  States 
has  rocketed  from  one  strike  crisis  to  an- 
other, while  industrial  production  lagged  and 
inflation  perils  soared,  and  while  the  world 
stood  aghast  at  the  sight  of  this  once  power- 
ful Nation  floundering  In  the  economic  dol- 
drums. 

Many  centuries  ago  It  was  written,  Hosea 
8:  7,  "For  they  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

Today  the  harassed  people  of  the  United 
States  are  reaping  the  catastrophic  whirlwind 
which  the  New  tiealers  sowed. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  It's  hard  to  gaze  at 
that  symbolic  picture  of  Whitney  and  John- 
ston without  feeling  bitter? 

No,  It  isn't.  And  It's  no  wonder  that  ntill- 
llons  of  thoughtful  Americans  now  lock 
eagerly  forward  to  the  day  when,  as  voters 
at  the  polls,  they  will  have  the  good  old 
American  privilege  of  kicking  the  New  Deal- 
ers, their  heirs,  their  apologists,  and  their 
Communist  appendages  from  places  of  power 
In  this  great  Republic. 
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OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  desire  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  index  for  a 
handbook  of  information  I  have  pre- 
pared for  returning  veterans  in  my  dis- 
trict.   The  index  follows: 

INDEX.   VETETANS'   HANDBOOK 

American  Red  Cross 5,7.8 

Apprentice  training 19 

Arabian    airport 48  51 

Arrears  of  pay 10 

Army  emergency  relief 8 

Army  hospitals 44,45 

Army  rotation  policy 41 

Boston  Veterans'  Administration  office.  S8,  39 

Civil  service - -  16,  17,  43 

Contact  service 33 

Contact  unit 31 

Cushlng  Hospital. -  38-38 

Dependency   discharge 6.6 

Dependency  benefits 2.  43,  55,  56 

Dependents  Allowance  Act 2,  43,  55,  66 

Disability  benefits -  17,18 

Directory  of  Information 35 

DlB<;harge,  copy  of 28 

Discharge   papers 42 

Discharge   review 27,28 

Education 18 

EMIC  plan 1 

Emergency  furloughs 7 

Emergency   relief 8 

Family  allowances 2,  43,  65,  86 

Peder.il  employment ; 18,  17,  43 

Pltchburg  contact  unit •!,  S2 

Flags -         U 


Purloughs.  emergency 7 

Future  benefits . 40 

Future  legislation 40 

GI  bill 15,  18,  19,  20.  59-62 

Gratuity  pay 9 

Hardship  discharge 6.6 

Home-town  medical  care 22,  54 

HospiUllzation. 13,  21 

Income-tax   bUl 62 

Infant  care 1 

Information   directory 85 

Insurance 10,  24 

Itinerant  contact  service , 33 

Legal  assistance 13 

Loans 20 

Luzon  prisoners,  return  of 45,46 

Maternity  care l 

Mllford  Veterans'  Council 46 

Mustering-out  pay 27.  43,  67,  58 

National    cemeteries 12 

Navy  Relief  Society . 8 

Nonhazardous  duty 13-15 

Overseas  travel.  GI  wives 9 

Pensions,  widow 10 

Press  comments -       44 

Readjustment  allowances 20 

Rest   homes 23 

Return  of  war  dead 11 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief  Act— 13 

Surplus  priorities . ;18-31 

Unemployment  compensation -. 20 

VA    decentralization 47 

Vocational    training ; 18,  19 

War  dead,  return  of 11 

Workshop    colonies 23 


The  OPA  From  Another  Pomt  of  View 


Away  for  a  While 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recohd,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  poem  entitled 
"Away  for  a  While,"  by  Henry  Gillen, 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Post  on 
May  30,  1946: 

BY    HENBT    CILLEN 

On  the  wonderful  day  of  Judgment 

When  the  souls  are  gathered  in, 
And  all  who  have  gone  before  us 

Are  Joined  with  their  kith  and  kin. 
From  the  dim  and  the  distant  reaches. 

From  the  alien  sea  and  Isle, 
There  will  ccme  some  young  men  marching, 

Marching,  amarching — 
There  will  come  some  young  men  marching 

Who  have  been  away  for  a  while. 

There  will  come  some  young  men  marching 

And  the  world  that  stands  cbcut 
Will  startle  the  spinning  comets 

With  the  thunder  of  the  shout. 
And  the  elders  will  weep  with  raj)ture 

But  the  young  will  gaUy  smile. 
With  the  gladness  of  ell  returning. 

Returning,  returning — 
With  the  gladness  of  all  returning 

Who  have  been  away  for  a  while. 

With  the  gladness  of  all  returning 

They  will  come  to  the  place  at  last. 
Where  the  sadness  of  all  the  partings 

And  the  absence  are  past. 
And  we  who  have  been  their  debtors 
Will  kneel  by  the  golden  aisle. 
As  they  march  to  eterruU  glory. 

Glory,  O  glory — 
As  they  march  to  eternal  glory 

Who  have  been  away  for  a  while. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wiscoNsnc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRD.  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  George  A.  Martiny  to  Wisconsin  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Farm 
Implement  Dealers  of  WLsconsin: 

I  hope  you  men  will  pardon  me  for  my 
crude  iway  of  expressing  myself.  I  am  not 
an  attorney,  and  I  haven't  the  ability  nor 
the  education  to  make  profovmd  statements 
as  you  men  have,  so  I  must  resort  to  thsae 
methods. 

As  I  see  the  OP.\,  its  past,  present,  and 
future,  allow  me  to  make  a  comparison  to 
Illustrate  my  pplnt.  In  this  statement  I  em 
not  expressing  the  views  of  all  of  the  Im- 
plement dealers  of  the  United  States  nor  the 
views  Of  even  cur  own  Wisconsin  group.  For 
as  Mr.  Walsh  and  myself  have  contacted  you 
men  here  at  Washington.  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  you  men  are  not  all  of  the 
same  mind  as  to  the  OPA  and  lU  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  operation.  As  a  comparison, 
let  us  say  that  we  are  aU  confronted  with 
taking  a  trip  down  a  country  road.  It  ap- 
pears that  we  all  are  going  the  same  direc- 
tion and  all  have  varioiu  pieces  of  luggage 
to  take  with  us.  This  Is  somewhat  of  a 
treacherobs  road  we  hsve  to  travel  so  we 
pool  a  certain  amount  of  our  resources  and 
buy  a  used  automobile  for  the  trip.  It  looked 
fair,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  It 
will  furnish  transportation  that  would  be 
much  better  than  walking  this  treacherous. 
hczardcus  road,  and  we  can  Junk  it  at  the 
end  of  the  trip  and  feel  happy,  or  we  can  as- 
sume that  there  may  be  some  salvage  value 
left  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  But  11  there  isn't 
any,  we  all  have  had  gocd  value  for  the  ex- 
penditure so  It  Is  a  sound  bet  either  way. 

To  Illustrate,  let  us  call  this  automcbile 
OPA.  We  agree  that  we  must  have  a  chaul- 
ieur.  To  Illustrate,  let  \is  Uken  this  ch£Uf- 
feur  to  the  management  cr  administrator  of 
OPA.  We  hire  a  man  to  drive  us  on  thU  trip. 
We  are  all  satisfied  that  the  man  we  hire  Is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  where  we  want  to 
go,  but  other  than  that  we  know  nothing 
about  him  other  than  that  he  appears  to  be 
a  pretty  gocd  fellow.  The  trip  is  started  and 
we  make  good  profress.  Suddenly  we  hit  a 
bole  hard  and  break  a  tire.  Our  driver  does 
not  know  how  to  change  the  tire  and  sssurcs 
us  that  It  will  go  flat  nearly  as  well  anyway. 
We  question  his  Judgment  but  still  let  him 
go  on.  We  shortly  find  ourselves  in  the 
ditch,  so  after  sizing  up  the  situation  we  de- 
cide to  put  our  shoulders  behind  the  car  and 
push  It  back  Into  the  road  while  otir  driver 
sits  in  the  seat  and  rides.  We  proceed,  but 
the  road  gets  more  difficult.  We  suddenly 
find  that  this  driver  insists  on  going  too 
close  to  the  trees  and  too  near  the  edges  of 
high  banks  and  Is  hitting  every  obstacle  In 
the  road,  and  we  find  that  If  we  are  not  be- 
hind pushing.  It  is  much  safer  to  walk  than 
ride  anyway. 

A  native  farm  boy  comes  along  and  re- 
minds us  that  we  have  a  flat  tire.  He  also 
knows  the  road  the  rfst  of  the  way  to  the 
end  of  our  Journey  and  can  readily  make  lbs 
repair  on  the  tire  and  appears  to  have  a  good, 
sensible  knowledge  of  the  sltustlon.  and  of- 
fers to  give  us  a  fair  price  for  the  purchase 
of  the  car  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 

Gentlemen,  shall  we  continue  as  Is.  chanee 
drivers,  or  leave  It  In  the  ditch  snd  walk. 
Why  have  we  got  a  Philadelphia  banker,  with 
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•pparently  no  knowledge  of  agricultural  and 
farm  problems,  operating  the  pricing  of  farm 
equipment?  Shall  we  walk  the  rest  of  the 
way.  change  drivers,  or  junk  the  car  In  the 
ditch?  Personally.  I'd  like  a  safe  ride  the 
rest  of  the  way.  I  believe  little  buslneas  has 
walked  and  been  pushed  about  all  it  is  able. 

With  OPA.  Is  the  servant  serving  the  master 
or  is  the  master  serving  the  servant?  I'm 
personally  afraid  that  If  our  Implement  group 
doesn't  get  immediate  relief  you  men  in 
Congress  won't  neea  to  make  any  decision  on 
OPA.  The  people  wUl  have  made  It.  If  it 
cannot  t)e  administered  so  as  not  to  increase 
the  chaotic  condition  and  bottleneck  produc- 
tion, then  we  should  Junk  the  car  on  the 
spot  where  it  is  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  courtesies  that 
you  busy  men  have  extended  to  Mr.  Walsh 
and  myself  In  our  vital  problem,  and  fur- 
thermore want  to  thank  you  personally  In 
behalf  of  the  Wisconsin  implement  dealers 
group  and  in  behalf  of  the  national  associa- 
tion for  any  immediate  relief  you  can  give  us. 

George  A.  Martint. 

Baraboo,  Wts. 


Federal  GoTernment  Violates  Its  Own 
Price  Regulations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1946 

4Ar.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  we 
have  three  branches  or  divisions — sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  yet  each  cooperating 
uiti.  the  other  to  give  proper  balance — 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 
What  form  of  cooperation  can  you  call 
the  acts  of  the  judiciary  when  they  vio- 
^  late  the  rules  and  regulations  as  promul- 
gated by  the  OPA  under  the  executive  de- 
partment and  sell  sugar  as  high  as  18 
cents  per  pound? 

EZCKKPT  FROM  BROADCAST  OF  rCLTON  LEWIS,  JR  , 
MAT    21.    1940 

Now.  I  have  here  tonight,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, a  story  about  sugar — in  which  you  may 
bo  Interested.  You  probably  are  painfully 
aware  of  how  difScult  sugar  is  to  get;  It's 
the  one  commodity  on  which  rationing  is 
■till  in  effect.  You've  heard,  too,  the  con- 
stant Importunings  by  the  Government  to 
support  the  OPA.  by  not  buying  at  more  than 
ceiling  prices;  you've  heard  It  over  your  radio, 
In  the  form  of  so-called  Government  plugs. 
Don't  buy  anything  at  more  than  ceiling 
prices;  if  you  do.  you're  encouraging  and 
actually  supporting  the  black  market. 

Well,  that  talk  is  rather  vague  and  indi- 
rect, so  maybe  tonight  you'd  like  to  have 
a  few  names  named,  and  a  few  figures  and 
places  and  details  stated,  a  few  actual  sales — 
In  th:s  case,  of  sugar — at  more  than  ceiling 
prices;  way,  way  more  than  ceiling  prices. 

I  have  them  here  for  you,  completely  docu- 
mented, and  all  of  these  sales  took  place  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  on  the  1st  day  of  May 
of  this  year. 

These  were  wholesale  sales,  and  the  total 
amount  wan  1X09.000  pounds,  a  lot  of  sugar. 
The  wholesale  ceiling  price  on  sugar  is  6 
cents  a  pjund.  Remember  that.  Six  cents 
•  pound 

The  Seven-Up  Corp..  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.. 
bou3ht  609,000  pounds  at  an  average  price  of 
8.37   cents   per  pound.     The   Mayence-Shlp 


Candy  Co.,  of  Texarkana,  Tex.,  bought  150,000 
pounds  for  14.3  cents  a  pound.  The  Bossier 
Enterprises,  Bossier  City,  La.,  bought  150.000 
pounds  at  13.4  cents  a  pound.  The  Pepsi  Cola 
Co.,  at  Waco.  Tex.,  bought  100,000  pounds  at 
18  cents  a  pound. 

Remember,  the  OPA  wholesale  ceiling  price, 
which  applies  to  sales  of  sugar  in  such  quan- 
tities as  these.  Is  6  cents  a  pound. 

It  may  interest  you  further  to  know  that 
no  ration  points  were  collected  from  these 
companies.  ; 

Tliere  are  the  sales,  and  the  purchasers. 
Now.  the  question  remains.  Who  v.'as  the 
seller  and  what  has  been  done  to  punish  him. 
WeU,  not  a  thing  has  been  done,  nor  will  it 
be  done,  because  the  seller  of  these  l.OOO.OCO. 
pounds  of  sugar,  at  prices  ranging  from  8*i 
cents  a  pound  to  18  cents  a  pound  was — guess 
who — the  United  States  Government — itself 
violating  its  own  ceilings. 


Tennessee — An  Interpretation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1946 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Davis]  on  last  Sat- 
urday at  the  ceremony  held  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  on  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  the  Union: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  cannot  be  a 
detailed  history  of  Tennessee.  It  must  be 
rather  an  interpretation  of  its  recurrently 
crucial  role  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
people.  This  Is  not  a  statistical  summary  of 
the  products  of  its  good  earth  arid  >ts  mills, 
but  a  view  of  Its  spiritual  contribution  to 
the  national  character. 

Tennessee,  within  recorded  history,  never 
was  an  utter  wilderness  without  civilization. 
There  has  been  a  culture  there  for  ages.  The 
museums  and  parks  of  the  State  hold  that 
record — the  pottery  fragments  and  the  im- 
ages, the  sites  of  ancient  towns  and  temples, 
which  tell  of  some  kinship  with  the  great 
Indian  cultures  that  once  extended  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley  into  Mexico  and  Peru— the 
civilizations  that  startled  Cortez  and  Pizarro, 
and  produced  Montezuma  and  Atahualpa. 

The  earliest  Spanish.  French,  and  English 
explorers  found  the  land  of  Tennessee  occu- 
pied mainly  by  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Chero- 
kees,  already  living  in  defensive  towns  and 
displaying  the  culture  that  later  ranked  them 
among  the  Five  Civilized  Nations  of  the  lower 
South.  De  Soto,  Marquette.  La  Salle.  French, 
and  Timberlake  all  found  a  culture  far  in 
advance  of  any  to  be  observed  in  more  north- 
erly regions.  The  formidable  Chickasaws 
were  so  well  organized  as  to  be  sought  as 
allies;  and  the  Cherokee  mixed  culture  later 
produced  such  figures  as  Elias  Boudinot, 
John  Ross,  Major  Ridge,  and  Sequoyah.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  intel- 
lectual American  Indian  of  his  time,  the 
inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet. 

The  Cherokees  who  look  at  us  from  old 
lithographs.  In  early  histories  of  the  Indians, 
disappoint  the  romantic  seeker  of  savages 
daubed  and  half  naked.  They  show  evidence 
of  long  contact  with  the  white  trader— in 
their  figured  coats  and  Jewelry  and  their 
oriental-looking  turbans  of  brightly  colored 
stuffs.    They  were  warriors.    But  they  were 


also  a  cultured  nation,  as  described  In  1765 
by  Lt.  Henry  Timberlake,  who  left  to  pos- 
terity a  map  of  their  towns,  and  took  a  group 
of  them  to  London.  There  they  became  the 
"rage,"  went  to  the  fashionable  resorts,  and 
had  their  portraits  done — Chief  Ostenaco  by 
none  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  painter  to  the  court  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. 

The  allegiance  of  these  people  was  eagerly 
sought  by  both  English  and  French  frontier 
diplomats,  in  the  course  of  their  mortal 
struggle  for  pocsesslon  of  the  continent.  The 
French  had  the  misfortune  to  make  enemies 
of  the  Chickasaws  (who  as  early  as  1729  sided 
with  the  English),  and  so  lost  their  chance 
to  hold  strategic  west  Tennessee.  This,  even 
though  La  Salle's  expedition  left  Fort  Prud- 
homme  in  their  country  as  early  as  1682, 
and  Bienville,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  built 
Fort  Assumption  in  1739.  The  English  fought 
the  Cherokees  for  possession  of  the  rich  Ten- 
nes.see  Valley,  and  in  1756  built  old  Fort  Lou- 
doun, at  the  time  the  most  western  English 
stronghold  in  North  America. 

The  French  party  among  the  Cherokees 
won  some  battles  and  destroyed  the  fort,  but 
the  English  won  the  war,  and  after  the  Chero- 
kee campaigns  of  1760-61  Tennessee  was  des- 
tined to  be  Anglo-American. 

That  probably  was  the  first  time  Tennessee 
was  a  strategic  place  in  American  history — 
and  certainly  it  was  not  the  last.  Anyone 
who  could  hold  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  and  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  was  in  a 
fa^r  way  to  command  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.    We  shall  see  this  happen  again. 

"Anglo-American  penetration  and  settle- 
ment of  Tennessee  through  the  mountains, 
beginning  as  early  as  the  1760's,  brought  the 
second  occasion  when  Tennessee  had  an 
effect  upon  and  shaped  the  course  of  our 
national  history.  By  1775  the  valleys  of  the 
northeast  were  filling  with  hardy  pioneers, 
largeW  of  the  Scotch-Irish  breed  from  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas.  It  has  been  re- 
market! that  they  learned  their  pioneering 
craft  before  they  came  to  America,  and  that 
people  who  had  lived  for  a  few  generations 
among  the  fierce  and  dispossessed  native 
Irish  kerns  were  Ukely  to  find  the  Indians 
comparatively  mild.  So  they  were  not  over- 
alarmed  by  a  vermilioned  face  at  the  win- 
dow. Nor  were  they  afraid  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallls'  army,  which  by  1780  had  overrun  the 
Carolinas  and  was  extinguishing  the  patriot 
cause  there.  One  of  milord's  arrogant  offi- 
cers— of  the  type  that  would^alnly  order  the 
boy  Jackson  to  clean  his  boots — made  the 
mistakj?  of  appearing  as  a  threat  to  the  "Over 
Mountain  Men"  in  east  Tennessee.  They 
met  him  at  King's  Mountain,  and  by  cap- 
turing or  killing  his  whole  force,  gave  fresh 
heart  to  the  drooping  patriot  fortunes. 
Maybe  It  wasn't  the  turning  point  of  the 
whole  war,  but  It  freed  a  large  part  of  the 
South  at  least. 

North  Carolina  made  the  error  of  snubbing 
them — by  trying  to  cede  her  western  lands 
to  the  United  States  in  1784.  thus  giving 
impulse  to  the  movement  that  started  the 
short-lived  state  of  Franklin,  named  for  the 
philosopher  and  scientist,  who  wTote  to 
Governor  Sevier  to  thank  the  people  for  the 
honor.  Short-lived,  but  important— the  first 
successful  State  beyond  the  mountains,  out 
of  several  proposed  in  that  period!  Those 
pioneers  were  capable  of  self-government — 
they  were  no  lawless  mob.  They  had  courts, 
counties,  schools — and  the  first  overmoun- 
taln  college — Greenville  College,  chartered 
In  1794.  Franklin  passed  In  a  brief  welter  of 
factional  disputes,  but  the  Impulse  to  self- 
government  did  not  die  with  It.  and  con- 
tinued in  the  "Territory  of  the  United  States 
south  of  the  river  Ohio"  (1790-96),  and 
then  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  after  North 
Carolina  ceded  the  western  country  in  1789. 
Again  Tennessee  was  important  in  the  na- 
tional destiny.    Recognition  of  statehood  in 


1796  Implied  that  the  whole  territory  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  would  eventually  be 
marked  off  into  new  States.  And  the  new 
Constitution  of  1796  was  a  step  toward  the 
perfect  democracy  already  living  In  the 
American  dream.  For  Thomas  Jefferson  him- 
self declared  that  It  satisfied  the  ideal  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  better  than 
any  other  he  knew.  The  ultra-conservatives 
of  the  older  States  recognized  that,  too.  and 
vainly  opposed  the  admission  of  Tennessee. 
That  Constitution  marked  the  rise  of  the 
more  democratic  West,  and  the  ultimate  de- 
mise of  colonialism  and  political  prii'llege. 

Then  for  a  generation  Tennessee  became 
the  spearhead  of  the  southwestward  course 
of  empire — that  is,  of  the  frontier.  The  Creek 
and  Seminole  wars,  and  the  encounter  with 
General  Pakenham  at  New  Orleans  in  the 
War  of  1812,  marked  the  thrusts  of  that 
frontier,  which  eventually  carried  the  line 
clear  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  the  mountains  and 
valleys  came  not  only  volunteers  for  the  In- 
dian wars,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Mexican 
War — thereby  giving  Tennessee  the  name  of 
the  Volunteer  State.  There  came  also  set- 
tlers for  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  One  of  Mis- 
souri's first  Senators  was  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, who  had  lived  in  Tennessee.  One  of  the 
first  Senators  from  California  was  William 
M.  Gwin,  born  in  Sumner  County.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  was  William  C.  C.  Clai- 
borne, who  also  lived  in  Tennessee.  And 
Tertnessee  volunteer  regiments  followed  Tay- 
lor to  Monterrey  and  Scott  to  Vera  Crtiz,  Cerro 
Gordo,  Chapultepec,  and  the  halls  of  Monte- 
zuma. A  Tennessee  general,  Gideon  J.  Pillow, 
won  the  commendation  of  Scott  for  his  valor 
in  the  capture  of  Mexico  City. 

While  the  volunteers  did  the  fighting,  it 
was  under  a  Tennessee  President,  James  K. 
Polk,  that  the  United  States  pushed  its  fron- 
tier from  the  Louisiana  purchase  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  western  ocean. 

This  suggests  the  commanding  role  the 
State  played  through  over  50  years  of  poli- 
tics and  statesmanship,  from  the  election 
of  the  "War  Hawks"  to  Congress  In  1810- 
11,  to  the  end  of  Andrew  Johnson's  Presi- 
dency In  1869.  In  that  period  Tennessee 
furnished  three  Presidents  (Andrew  Jackson, 
James  K.  Polk,  and  Andrew  Johnson);  a 
Secretary  of  War,  John  H.  Eaton;  an  Attor- 
ney General.  Felix  Grundy;  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
John  Catron;  a  Postmaster  General,  Aarcn 
V.  Brown.  These  are  only  a  few.  There 
were  numerous  other  high  Federal  officers 
and  diplomats.  Also,  the  first  full  admiral 
of  our  Navy,  David  Glasgow  Farragut;  a 
president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  Sam 
Houston,  who,  as  many  have  forgotten,  also 
served  as  Govemoi  of  Tennessee:  two  Speak- 
ers of  the  House.  John  Bell  and  James  K. 
Polk,  who  were  rivals  for  the  place.  These. 
I  repeat,  are  only  a  few  of  those  we  could 
name.  A  candidate  for  President  in  1836, 
Hugh  L.  White,  and  one  for  Vice  President 
in  1856,  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson.  Also  the 
Southern  Union  candidate  for  President  in 
1860,  John  Bell.  This  is  an  astounding  rec- 
ord. Indeed,  for  about  two  generations  the 
State  might  almost  be  said  to  have  domi- 
nated national  politics.  Jackson  ceased  to 
be  President  in  1837— for  8  years  more  he 
was  the  virtual  head  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  Donelson  was  regarded  as  his 
political  heir.  Two  of  the  Presidents  got 
practically  all  they  wanted — Jackson  and 
Polk.  The  latter,  whom  his  enemies  affected 
to  consider  as  a  second-rater,  was  In  reality 
one  of  four  most  effective  Presidents.  Short- 
ly after  his  inauguration  he  declared  to  his 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  he  wanted  a 
EUb-treasury  and  the  acquisition  of  Oregon 
and  California.  He  got  them  all.  Hew  many 
Presidents  have  we  had  who  could  say  as 
much?     He  patiently  kept  one  of  otir  two 


famous  Presidential  diaries,  In  which  may 
be  read  the  record  of  the  roundlng-out  of 
our  imperial  domain,  so  that  a  modem  i>oet 
could  say  that  we  Americans  "Uve  on  the 
curve  of  a  continent." 

It  was  no  fault  of  Tennessee  that  there  was 
a  seam  in  the  fabric  of  our  Union,  caused  by 
the  presence  in  one  nation  of  two  rival  and 
unreconciled  cultures,  and  that  it  was  al- 
lowed to  widen  into  a  rent.  The  first  impulse 
of  most  Tennesseans  was  to  vote  "No"  when 
secession  was  seriously  proposed- —the  first 
referendum  on  the  question  of  calling  a  seces- 
sion convention  showed  a  decided  majority 
In  the  negative.  Only  the  pressure  of  actual 
hostilities  pushed  the  State,  reluctantly,  out 
of  the  Union.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  election  of  1860  Tennessee  gave 
her  vote  to  the  Constitutional  Union  Party  of 
Bell  and  Everett.  A  large  portion  of  the 
State  remained  loyal  to  Jackson's  toast.  "Our 
Union,  it  must  be  preserved!"  Her  railroads 
and  rivers  were  vital  to  both  sides  In  the 
struggle — and  when  they  fell  completely  Into 
Federal  hands,  after  3  years  of  obstinate  re- 
sistance, the  end  was  in  sight — the  Confed- 
eracy could  be  chopped  into  segments  and 
crushed  by  the  massed  manpower  and  in- 
dustrial machine  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
There  was  death  In  the  pot — bitterness  and 
fratricidal  war.  But,  Tennessee  later  escaped 
the  worst,  degrading  features  of  a  reconstruc- 
tion policy  imposed  by  the  will  of  a  few  upon 
a  largely  disfranchised  people.  And  because 
of  the  superb  courage  of  Andrew  Johnson  as 
military  governor,  she  came  out  of  the  war 
with  the  semblance  of  a  government,  ready  to 
pick  up  where  the  old  order  had  left  off  In 
1861,  and  to  go  onward  bravely.  In  Johnson, 
the  State  could  boast  a  President  who  con- 
quered his  first  bitter  Impulse  and  decided  to 
follow  the  moderate  and  forgiving  policy 
Lincoln  had  foreshadowed  in  the  second  in- 
augural. All  his  past  suggested  unforgiving 
vengeance  upon  the  secessionists.  His  good 
sense  and  loyalty  to  his  chief  compelled  him 
to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds. 

To  that  same  Johnson  is  due  the  credit 
of  making  a  firm  stand  for  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  executive,  in  his  defiance  of 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  thus  saving  the 
Constitution  from  the  violent  hands  of  a 
temporary  and  Infuriated  faction.  The  tailor 
from  "Old  Greene"  demonstrated  another 
kind  of  courage  (as  much  as  in  facing  a  mut- 
tering mob) — that  of  humility — when  he  con- 
sented to  serve  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  after  having  occupied  the  highest  of- 
fice In  the  land — the  only  ex-President  so  to 
serve. 

When  he  died,  In  1875,  Tennessee  already 
was  moving  away  from  the  war.  in  which 
her  soil  had  been  the  arena  of  crucial  battles, 
and  was  preparing  for  the  battles  that  con- 
quered illiteracy,  and  yellow  fever,  and  eco- 
nomic devastation. 

Somehow,  Tennessee  learned  a  valuable  les- 
son from  -that  contest  between  the  feudal- 
agricultural  and  the  Industrial-capitalist 
societies.  How  well  Is  seen  In  the  contem- 
porary pictures  of  her  larger  cities,  especially 
Chattanooga,  Knor\-llle,  and  Memphis,  which 
became  Industrial  centers  within  a  few  years 
after  reconstruction.  The  State  developed  a 
more  balanced  and  healthier  economy,  so  that 
when  the  Nation  was  called  upon  for  great 
exertions  in  two  world-wide  wars.  Tennessee 
turned  her  hand  to  the  plow  and  the  machine 
all  at  once.  And  the  volunteers  kept  coming 
as  of  old,  from  the  long  mountains  and  the 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers.  The  ultimate  out- 
come of , the  development  is  the  Tennessee  of 
Alcoa  and  TVA,  of  the  giant  aircraft  plant 
and  the  magnificent  dam.  and  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy.  In  this  State,  under 
stress  of  a  national  emergency,  has  grown 
the  promise  of  a  new  world — if  men  can 
sufficiently  discipline  themselves  to  deserve  it. 
Behind  all  these  facts  are  people — the  peo- 
ple of  the  most  highly  native  State  In  the 


Union.  Pew  States  can  boast  better — ^the 
base  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scotch-Irish,  with 
some  infusion  of  German  and  old  colonial 
Dutch,  and  strains  of  lat«r  aicd  more  varied 
Immigration  In  the  cities.  The  ability  to 
build  a  high  civilization  has  always  been 
there — and  the  wealth  brought  by  IndTis- 
tnallsm  has  nurtured  it  to  flower  in  a  group 
of  modern  schools;  a  brilliant  b\irst  of  litera- 
ture, especially  since  the  1880'p;  and  a  history 
of  musical  culture  practicaUy  unequaled. 
After  all.  in  Tennessee  has  centered  much  Ci 
the  study  of  Azq^can  folk  music  and  litera- 
ture, and  the  State  gave  birth  to  the  "blues." 
All  of  which  suggests  tliat  Tennessee's  history 
has  the  stuff  of  which  the  romance  of  peoples 
Is  made. 

Tennessee  has  seen  the  clash  of  rival  cul- 
tures— white  man  and  red  man,  Laun  and 
Anglo-American,  plantation  agauist  yeoman 
and  industrialist.  It  has  witnessed  the  com- 
bat of  great  and  vital  personalities  In  the 
conflicts  that  shaped  our  p>olitlcal  history — 
Democrat  against  Whig,  Jackson  against  Bell  • 
and  White.  Unionist  against  Becesslonlst, 
Andrew  Johnson  against  the  Confederate 
generals  PUlow,  Polk,  and  Brown — not  to 
mention  "Parson"  Brownlow,  whose  tough 
fiber  and  cold  resolve  are  seldom  to  be 
matched  anywhere — the  foe  of  abolitionists 
and  secessionists  all  at  once. 

Tennessee's  history  abounds  in  the  things 
that  have  made  the  folk  tradition  of  Amer- 
ica— the  camp  meeting  which  they  say  was 
first  in  Tennessee,  with  the  revival  preach- 
ing which  still  is  a  vital  factor  in  American 
religion.  The  war  on  ignorance  and  illit- 
eracy was  begun  by  the  first  settlers,  who 
hired  teachers  for  their  children.  Their 
love  of  the  common  school  was  championed 
by  Andrew  Johnson.  The  sporting  tradition, 
that  recalls  Jackson's  horses  and  the  romance 
of  the  track.  The  tradition  of  song,  still 
strong  In  the  Jubilee  singers  and  the  sacred- 
harp  festivals.  The  tradition  of  frontier 
humor,  that  has  given  us  the  legend  of  Davy 
Crockett  and  But  Lovlngood,  the  Bob  Tsylor 
stories,  and  Ople  Read  of  the  Arkansas  Trav- 
eler. The  local  color  and  dialect  tradition 
in  American  literature,  represented  by  WUl 
Allen  Dromgoole  and  Mary  Mxirfree.  better 
known  as  Charles  Egbart  Craddock.  And  the 
revival  of  American  poetry,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  impulse  about  1912,  repre- 
sented in  Tennessee  by  a  group  whose  names 
are  passing  into  literary  history:  Allen  Tate, 
John  Crowe  Ransom,  Roark  Bradford.  MeriU 
Moore.  Ridley  Wills,  Donald  Davidson.  And 
the  modern  novelists — T.  8.  Stribling,  John 
Fort.  Evelyn  Scott,  and  Caroline  Gordon — 
to  name  only  a  few.  The  tradition  of  sci- 
ence— in  Matthew  P.  Maury,  the  oceanogra- 
pher:  Dr.  Marion  Dorset,  the  agricultural 
scientist;  Edward  E.  Barnard,  astronomer: 
and  Sir  Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  famous 
teacher  of  the  blind. 

As  always,  we  come  around  once  more  to 
Tennessee  as  a  people — a  tough  and  enduring 
people,  who  have  retained  an  enormous  vital- 
ity and  Best  for  life,  after  going  througb 
struggles  that  would  have  impoverished  a 
lesser  breed.  They  have  given  of  their  seed 
to  people  other  States  to  the  southwest. 
They  have  volunteered  In  otir  wars  far  be- 
yond the  call  for  men.  They  have  fought 
out  among  themselves  the  Issue  of  federal- 
ism or  unity — and  everyone  knows  where 
they  stand.  They  have  struggled  out  of  the 
poverty  of  the  grim  years  following  civil 
war,  and  have  met  the  challenge  of  modem 
science,  and  turned  It  to  their  own  use. 
They  have  given  us  educators,  scientists, 
great  editors,  poets,  novelist*  and  composers, 
statesmen,   and   generals. 

Tennessee  led  the  advance  of  the  Amerl<»n 
frontier  of  old,  to  the  MlsBissippi,  to  Texas, 
California,  Oregon.  It  Is  not  a  platitude  to 
say  there  Is  a  new  and  different  frontier— 
the  one  of  the  age  of  electrical  and  atomic 
power.     Tennessee  stands  in  the  center  of 
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that— again.  In  a  strategic  position,  where 
the  watchword  again  must  be — unity  or  con- 
tusion. 

The  Nation  faces  a  house-divided  issue 
once  more.  Not  sectional,  but  social,  as  the 
economic  strains  multiply  confusion  and  bit- 
terness. Tennessee  once  gave  the  answer — 
"Our  Union,  It  must  be  preserved."  The  State 
U  stronger  now:  and  It  remembers  the  great 
defenders  of  liberty  under  law,  and  remem- 
bers how  Its  men  were  leaders,  especially  In 
those  50  years  from  1815  to  1865.  It  will 
not  depart  from  their  tradition— "Our  Union, 
It  must  be  preserved."        ' 


Record  of  Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  of  Flor- 
ida—Statement of  Tampa  Joint  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Cigar  Makers  In- 
ternational  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  IXORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  adver- 
tisement consisting  of  approximately 
three  columns  in  width,  published  in  the 
Tampa  Morning  Tribune  of  May  30,  1946, 
entitled  "Senator  Pepper  Speaks  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Florida,"  and  signed  by  the  Joint  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Cigar  Makers  Inter- 
national Union. 

In  the  body  of  the  advertisement  is  the 
following  statement: 

The  advertisement  of  this  statement  Is 
made  possible  by  voluntary  contributions  of 
nickels  and  dimes  of  organized  cigar  workers 
of  Tampa. 

The  advertisement  has  reference,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  recent  labor  legisla- 
tion which  was  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  advertise- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SINATOa  PEPPEH  SPE.UIS  FOR  THK  WELFARE  0» 
THE  PEOPLE  or  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

The  Tampa  Joint  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Cigarmakers'  International  Union  (AFL). 
representing  approximately  6,000  organized 
cigar  workers  of  Tampa,  adopted  a  motion  at 
its  meeting  of  May  27  authorizing  this  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Tampa  Morning  Tribune 
in  answer  to  the  statement  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Tampa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  editorials  and  cartoons  of  the 
Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  and  statements  of 
President  Truman  In  support  of  his  so-called 
emergency  labor  bill  now  pending  before  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  advertisement  of 
this  statement  is  made  possible  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  nickels  and  dimes  of  or- 
ganized cigar  workers  of  Tampa. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  Tampa 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  24  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  Senator  Pepper  stating,  among  other 
things,  "We  deplore  yoUr  attitude  in  action 
on  labor  legislation"  and  "you  do  not  repre- 
sent views  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  Tampa  trade  area  or  the  State  of  Florida." 
The  statement  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce  consti- 
tutes a  gross  misstatement  of  fact. 

Since  then,  the  President  has  introduced 
his  draft  labor  bill,  and  statements  and  car- 
toons critical  of  Senator  Pepper's  attack 
against  antUabor  legislation  and  particularly 


the  President's   bill   have   appeared   in   Uie 
Tampa  Morning  Tribune.  * 

Senator  Pepper  Is  severely  crltlzed  because 
he  has  the  courage  to  fight  against  the 
President's  labor  bill,  giving  the  President 
dictatorial  powers  over  the  laboring  man, 
and  other  like  antllabor  legislation.  Sen- 
ator Taft  of  Ohio,  who  has  consistently 
voted  against  labor,  Is  having  a  difficult  time 
swallowing  the  President's  supermonstrosity 
which,  if  enacted  Into  law,  will  bring  this 
Nation  closer  to  fascistic  government. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  editor  of 
the  Tribune  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  labor 
at  every  opportunity.  But  they  said  noth- 
ing about  capital  striking  against  the  Gov- 
ernment during  World  War  II  when  they 
refused  to  produce  Implements  of  war  until 
they  were  assured  a  sizable  profit,  the  extent 
of  which  Is  common  knowledge  to  all  now 
that  the  war  Is  over. 

What  few  gains  have  been  made  by  the 
lat>orlng  men  and  women  of  the  State  have 
Bot  been  with  the  help  of  the  Tribune  and 
the  members  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Tampa  Chamt)er  of  Commerce  have 
not  helped  to  retain  OPA  and  thus  prevent 
the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  way  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  average  man  and  woman  to 
pay.  But.  on  the  contrary,  they  have  given 
active  and  open  assistance  to  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  in  Its  attack 
upon  OPA.  Large  advertisements  were  rim 
In  the  Tampa  Morning  Tribune  and  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  Nation  attacking 
OPA,  all  paid  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  We  all  know  that  OPA 
stands  in  the  way  of  these  manufacturers 
from  furthering  their  selfish  Interests  and 
selJlng  their  goods  at  inflationary  prices. 

It  has  been  brought  out  by  OPA  and  other 
sources  that  many  manufacturers  have  re- 
fused to  release  manufactured  goods  until 
OPA  be  abolished,  thus  directly  obstructing 
the  Government  In  Its  plan  to  bring  about 
reconversion  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

What  Is  the  story  behind  the  railroad  dis- 
pute? Do  you  know  that  the  railroad  em- 
ployees are  engaged  In  a  hazardous  occupa- 
tion and  that  there  were  589  employees  killed 
in  the  year  1944?  Do  you  know  that  the  rules 
governing  their  work  should  be  changed  so 
as  to  reduce  the  number  of  dead  and  per- 
manently Injured?  Do  you  know  that  a  num- 
ber of  railroads  are  now  only  employing  ap- 
pro.xlmately  325,000  persons,  whereas  in  1936 
they  were  employing  510,000  persons?  Do 
you  know  that  profits  from  class  1  railroads 
in  1945  were  $453,000,000  after  Interest,  rental, 
and  taxes  were  paid,  or  more  than  twice  the 
total  profit  of  the  entire  period  of  1936-39? 
This  profit  they  were  able  to  earn  even 
though  the  Government  allowed  them  to  pay 
up  what  they  owed  in  the  way  of  war  emer- 
gency charges  by  adding  same  to  their  cost 
of  operation. 

The  attitude  of  the  board  of  governors 
does  not  surprise  the  friends  of  labor.  They 
know  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Tampa  Chamber  of 
Commerce  were  actively  and  openly  against 
Senator  Pepper  when  he  ran  for  reelection  In 
the  y^ear  1944.  In  fact,  some  of  these  mem- 
bers went  as  far  as  to  bolt  the  Democratic 
Party  and  voted  for  Senator  Peppers  Repub- 
lican opponent  In  the  general  election.  These 
gentlemen,  by  their  stand  In  the  primary  and 
general  elections  in  1944,  clearly  showed  that 
they  did  not  then  agree  with  the  policy  of 
Senator  Pepper.  But  the  clear  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the  State  of  Florida  saw  fit  to 
approve  his  policy  and  to  reelect  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  the  first  primary 
election  over  a  field  of  four  opponents.  It  Is 
well  known  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  were  spent  in  this  election  to  defeat 
Senator  Pepper  by  the  selfish  Interests  repre- 
senting capital,  constituting  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida. 


Thus  we  see  where  the  members  of  the  board 
of  gcverhors  of  the  Tampa  Ciiamber  of  Com- 
merce attempt  to  constitute  themselves  as 
the  official  spokesmen  for  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  State  when  It  is  a  well- 
knov.n  fact  that  they  only  represent  a  small, 
selfish,  greedy  minority  who  are  angry  at 
Senator  Pepper  because  he  prefers  to  repre- 
sent all  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida 
and  not  just  the  few  of  the  money  class. 

We  of  organized  labor  wish  to  remind  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Florida  that  the  ones 
now  fighting  against  organized  labor  are  the 
same  ones  who  fought  every  move  of  the  late 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  man  and  woman  of  the  Na- 
tion. Each  piece  of  legislation  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  common  man  and  woman 
was  enacted  after  a  bitter  fight  because  of 
the  efforts  of  the  selfish  and  greedy  few  who 
are  now  singing  the  same  song  under  a  dif- 
ferent tune. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  are  the  same  people  who  have 
been  holding  back  the  progress  of  the  South. 
Senator  Pepper  represents  the  emerging  new 
South.  We  are  proud  of  Senator  Pepper.  He 
speaks  for  the  common  people  and  the  new 
South. 

Joint  Advisory  Board  of  the  Cigar- 
makers  International  Union. 


National  Health  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1946 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
before  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Education  on  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
national  health  bill  submitted  by  George 
P.  Addes,  secretary-treasurer  UAW-CIO, 
May  23,  1946: 

On  behalf  of  the  organization  which  I 
represent,  the  UAW-CIO.  I  desire  to  thank 
this  committee  for  the  opportunity  given  to 
us  to  express  the  views  of  our  membership 
on  the  national  health  bill. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  take  the  time  of  the 
committee  to  review  the  general  objectives 
and  provisions  of  the  bill.  This  has  already 
been  done  by  the  statement  submitted  to 
this  committee  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Philip  Mur- 
ray, president  of  the  CIO,  whose  support  of 
the  bill  reflects  our  own  views. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  membership  of  the  UAW-CIO  has  given 
.  unanimous  support  to  the  Wagner -Murray- 
Dkigell  bill,  both  In  Its  original  and  present 
forms,  by  action  taken  through  their  elected 
delegates  at  the  last  two  national  conven- 
tions. It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee to  know  that  In  our  union,  which  Is 
generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
democratic  In  the  world,  and  where  there  Is 
the  fullest  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
every  point  of  view,  not  a  single  objection 
has  been  voiced  to  the  position  consistently 
and  publicly  taken  by  the  union  in  support 
of  this  bill. 

Fundamentally  the  reason  the  auto,  air- 
craft, and  agricultural  Implement  workers  of 
America  want  a  national  health  bill  Is  Be- 
cause their  own  experience  has  led  them  to 
the  realization  that  an  unfair  and  unneces- 
sary financial  barrier  has  been  erected  be- 
tween their  families  and  the  proper  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  which  they  feel  should 
be  available  to  them. 
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I  will  discuss  later  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  relieve  that  voluntary  plans  offer  a  solu- 
tion. But  here  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
until  this  financial  barrier  Is  removed,  a  tre- 
mendous and  unnecessary  cost  in  suffering 
and  human  lives  Is  being  paid  every  day  by 
the  American  people.  Let  me  Illustrate  from 
our  own  experience. 

The  UAW-CIO  established  a  health  Insti- 
tute in  the  city  of  Detroit  In  January  1943 
for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  Industrial  dis- 
eases among  our  members  and  assisting  in 
the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  these  dis- 
eases In  the  factories  and  workshops  of  De- 
troit and  vicinity. 

The  institute  Is  under  the  direction  of  a 
licensed  practitioner  of  medicine  and  under 
the  guidance  of  a  medical  advisory  commit- 
tee consistlrg  of  physicians  of  national  stand- 
ing. During  the  past  3  years  over  12.000 
workers  have  been  sent  to  the  health  Institute 
by  the  participating  local  unions. 

From  the  very  hegirnlng.  the  Institute  staff 
became  aware  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
workers  who  came  for  diagnosis  o-'  their  ail- 
ments had  failed  to  obtain  medical  and  hos- 
pital treatment  which  they  obviously  had 
needed  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Upon  In- 
quiry It  was  found  that  the  principal  reason 
for  this  faUure  to  obtain  nccsssary  medical 
pnd  hospital  care  was  the  inability  of  these 
workers  to  undertake  the  expense  which  they 
feared  would  be  Involved.  The  following 
cases  are  typical: 

Case  No.  1:  Patient  had  been  to  several 
doctors  with  severe  stomach  pain.  Each  doc- 
tor gave  him  pills  but  no  diagnosis  was  made 
since  patient  did  not  have  enough  money  for 
X-rays.  The  health  Institute  diagnosis  was 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  Life  expectancy — 4  to 
6  months. 

Case  No.  2:  Patient  had  a  severe  heart  con- 
dition and  was  unable  to  work  because  of 
severe  myocardial  damrge.  Since  he  had  no 
money  he  was  not  under  doctor's  care  and 
when  he  came  here  he  had  had  no  medical 
attention  for  over  a  year. 

Case  No.  3:  Patient  had  a  diagnosis  of  gas- 
tric ulcer  made  4  years  ago  and  had  had  peri- 
odic treatment  but  for  the  past  8  months  has 
been  unable  to  afford  to  see  his  doctor.  His 
wife  has  a  goiter  and  also  had  been  under 
care  but  she  has  not  been  to  the  doctor  for  8 
months  either,  although  both  need  medical 
attention. 

Case  No.  4:  A  physician  told  this  patient 
he  could  not  be  hospitalized  until  he  paid 
$50  for  past  services.  The  physician  knew  the 
family  had  no  money  and  had  applied  for 
hospitalization  for  the  patient  through  the 
county.  The  physician,  who  verified  this, 
stated  that  patient  should  be  hospitalized  at 
once.  The  family  had  already  paid  $55  In 
medical  bills  and  had  exhausted  its  resources. 
The  physician  said  that  he  wanted  the  $50  as 
the  patient  would  require  many  services  after 
being  hospitalized  by  the  county. 

I  believe  these  cases  are  typical  of  the  ex- 
perience of  other  agencies  and  are  supported 
by  the  findings  of  investigations  In  this  field. 
It  has  been  argued  that  voluntary  insur- 
ance plans  provide  the  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem. The  Blue  Cross  plans  have  been  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  this  connection.  Our 
exp?rience  does  not  confirm  this  claim. 

In  Michigan  the  Michigan  Medical  Serv- 
ice and  the  Mlchlagn  Hospital  Service  have 
been  established  to  provide  an  insurance 
plan  to  take  care  of  the  health  needs  of  the 
people.  For  5  years  the  UAW-CIO  has  sup- 
ported these  services.  Today  our  members 
constitute  approximately  50  percent  of  their 
subscribers.  I  believe  It  to  be  a  fair  state- 
ment to  say  that  It  has  largely  been  due  to 
the  support  of  our  union  In  Michigan  that 
these  plans  have  achieved  their  present  en- 
rollment. 

However,  our  decision  to  support  these 
plans  wes  not  made  because  we  believed 
they  provided  any  real  solution  for  the 
health  problems  of  our  members.  Five  years' 
experience  with  these  plans  has  not  changed 


our  opinion.    On  the  contrary,  it  has  rein- 
forced It. 

The  hospital-service  plan  has  been  tha 
more  successful  of  the  two  Blue  Cross  plans. 
This  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
most  cases  total  hospital  costs  have  been 
paid  by  the  service  and  only  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases  has  the  worker  been  re- 
quired to  pay  an  additional  amount.  How- 
ever, even  with  respect  to  the  hospital  serv- 
ice, there  are  two  principal  weaknesses. 

1.  Approximately  one  out  of  every  five  per- 
sons in  Michigan  Is  covered  by  the  plan.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  not  cov- 
ered are  those  who  are  most  In  need  of  the 
protection. 

2.  The  cost  is  high  (this  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  people  have 
not  suttscribed  to  the  plan).  At  present  It 
costs  a  worker  $24  per  year  for  his  family 
for  hospitalization.  However,  the  cost  Is  now 
being  Increesed  40  percent  to  $34.30  for  the 
same  protection. 

The  heart  of  any  real  health-Insurance 
program  is  the  medical  protection  It  provides. 
Hospitalization  Is  frequently  only  the  end 
result  of  lack  of  early  and  proper  medical 
care.  The  Michigan  Medical  Service  has 
proved  completely  Inadequate  to  provide  for 
the  medical  needs  of  our  members.  WhUe 
we  have  supported  the  plan  because  we  have 
felt  that  It  Is  the  best  available  plan.  It  has 
demonstrated  to  us  that  voluntary  plans  are 
definitely  not  the  answer  to  the  health  needs 
of  the  American  people.  The  plan  has  a 
number  of  fundamental  weaknesses: 

(1)  It  provides  for  no  medical  care— only 
for  surgical  care,  and  then  only  under  hos- 
pital conditions.  Surgical  car'-  at  home  or 
m  the  doctor's  office,  no  matter  how  desirable 
or  necessary,  Is  not  covered. 

(2)  It  provides  only  limited  protection, 
even  for  the  restricted  surgical  services.  The 
plan  pays  the  doctor  on  the  basis  of  an  estab- 
lished fee  schedule.  If  the  subscriber's  own 
doctor  is  not  a  p>articipating  member  of  the 
plan,  he  is  not  bound  to  accept  the  fee  sched- 
ule of  the  Michigan  Medical  Service  and  he 
may  charge  any  fee  which  he  feels  Is  reason- 
able and  apply  the  amount  received  from  the 
service  on  his  bill. 

Where  the  subscriber's  doctor  does  par- 
ticipate in  the  plan,  he  may,  nevertheless, 
charge  the  subscritwr  more  than  the  schedule 
rate  If  the  Income  of  the  subscriber  and  his 
family  is  more  than  $2,500  per  year. 

This  Income-limitation  provision  has  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  original  objective  of  the 
plan.  For  the  past  4  years  most  of  our  mem- 
bers have  averaged  more  than  $2,600  Income 
per  year.  They  have  discovered  that  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  they  are 
billed  over  and  above  the  amount  which  the 
doctor  receives  from  the  Michigan  Medical 
Ssrvice.  So  the  worker  finds  that  his  pre- 
mium has  only  partly  paid  for  the  limited 
surgical  service  which  the  plan  provides. 

As  an  Illustration  of  this  development.  In 
1941  the  average  cost  to  a  Detroit  worker  for 
an  appendectomy  was  $75.  The  Michigan 
Medical  Service  provided  a  $75  fee  which 
usually  took  care  of  the  doctor's  entire  bill. 
By  1946  the  average  cost  to  the  Detroit 
worker  for  an  appendectomy  had  risen  to 
$150.  The  worker  today  finds  that  after  pay- 
ing his  premluih  to  the  Michigan  Medical 
Service  he  still  has  a  $75  bill  to  pay  the  doctor. 

(3)  No  real  effort  has  been  made  to  safe- 
guard the  interest  of  the  subscriber  so  far  as 
It  concerns  the  amount  of  the  fee  charged 
by  the  doctor.  The  plan  Is  controlled  by  the 
doctors,  and  I  suppose  It  Is  only  natural  that 
there  has  been  little  Inclination  on  their  part 
to  remedy  the  complaints  of  subscribers. 

The  grave  limitations  of  the  Blue  Cross 
plans  are  best  Ulustrated  by  showing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  people  have  turned  to  private 
insiirance  companies  in  a  hopeful  but  futile 
effort  to  obtain  health  protection  for  their 
families. 

I  have  had  prepared  and  am  submitting  to 
this  committee  a  table  ahowlniz  nremlums 


received  and  the  benefits  paid  by  the  four 
leading  private  health  and  hospital  Insuxanca  . 
companies  which  have  sold  policies  in  Michi- 
gan during  1941-44.  the  last  4  years  for  which 
such  figures  have  been  published  by  th« 
Michigan  Depcirtment  of  Insurance.  I  hava 
included  similar  figtires  for  tb»  Blue  Croaa 
plans. 

I  believe  that  an  analysis  of  these  figures 
Justifies  the  following  observations: 

1.  Although  the  Blue  Cross  plans  have  In- 
creased their  business  frtxn  over  $3.0C0.0C0 
in  1941  to  over  $12.0CO,000  in  1944.  or  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  $9,000,000.  the  private 
insurance  companies  have  during  ttie  same 
4-year  period  Increased  their  business  from 
over  $23,000,000  to  over  $42,000,000.  or  an  in- 
crease cf  $19,000,000.  Thus  It  woxild  appear 
that  the  increasing  concern  of  people  for  an 
Insurance  plan  which  might  give  them  real 
health  protection  hes  resulted  In  iM*lvate  In- 
surance companies  obtaining  twice  as  much 
of  the  new  ins\irance  business  in  Michigan 
as  the  Blue  Cross  plans. 

2.  The  private  companies  pay  beck  to  the 
subscrib3r  an  amount  which  varies  from 
19  to  57  cents  for  each  premium  dollar  paid 
in.  The  average  amount  which  the  sub- 
scriber recovers  from  these  companies  Is  only 
43  cents  on  his  premium  doUar.  Most  cf  the 
difference,  totaling  approximately  $75,000,- 
000  in  4  years,  obviously  represents  excessive 
operating  costs,  high  salaries,  high-pressure 
promotions,  and  huge  profits. 

3.  One  private  Insurance  company  alone 
did  a  business  of  over  $124,000,000  during  this 
4-year  period,  almost  four  times  greater  than 
the  combined  Blue  Cross  plans.  In  Its  ex- 
tensive advertising  and  promotional  cam- 
paigns this  company  promises  the  subscriber 
complete  hospital,  medical,  and  surgical  care. 
It  plays  upon  the  deep  desire  of  people  tor 
the  complete  protection  which  the  Biue 
Cross  plans  do  not  offer.  And  by  holding  out 
this  alluring  premise  to  the  subscriber  and 
his  family,  this  one  company  collected  In 
Michigan  alone  over  $124,000,000  In  this  4- 
year  period,  and  paid  out  in  beneflta  only 
$52,000,000. 

The  table  demonstrates  that  one  of  the 
most  Important  results  from  the  increased 
public  Interest  In  medical  and  hospital  In- 
surance plans  during  thq  past  few  years, 
since  the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill  was 
first  introduced  in  Congress,  has  been  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  the  business  of  pri- 
vate insurance  companies,  who  have  thereby 
reaped  phenomenal  profits.  One  can  hardly 
blame  them  for  opposing  the  enactment  of 
the  Wagner-Murray-Dmgell  bill,  since  such  a 
development  would  simply  put  them  out  cf 
the  health  and  hospitalization  busineas  at 
their  present  rates. 

I  c  is  no  coincidence,  we  believe,  that  the 
largest  of  these  private  health  insxirance 
companies  in  Michigan  has  a  regular  pro- 
gram on  a  Michigan  broadcasting  station. 
They  call  it  Freedom  of  opportunity.  You 
may  be  sure  that  they  are  opposed  to  what 
the  propagandists  call  the  socialism  of  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill.  What  they 
mean  Is  that  they  want  the  freedom  which 
will  continue  to  provide  them  with  the  op- 
portunity of  amassing  huge  profits  out  of 
the  mental  and  physical  suffering  and  the 
unsatisfied  health  needs  of  the  people. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  this  committee  or  some  other  com- 
mittee of  Congress  Investigate  the  extent  to 
which  these  health  insurance  companies 
have  financed  the  tremendous  Natlon-w.<le 
propaganda  campaign  against  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill. 

This  propaganda,  among  other  things,  ha* 
sought  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dlngell  bill  would  destroy  the  rela- 
tionship between  patient  and  doctor  and 
prevent  free  choice  of  doctor  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  We  In  the  labor  vmlons  are  not 
professional  people.  Most  of  us  do  not  have 
the  educational  background  of  doctors.  But 
we  have  studied  this  bUl  rather  carefully  and 
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toons    critical    of    Senator    Peppek's    attack 
_        against  antUabor  legislation  and  particularly 


Benting  capital,  constituting  a  small  minor- 
ity or  the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida. 


cal  and  hospital  care  which  they  feel  should 
be  available  to  them. 


health  problems  of  our  members.    Five  years' 
experience  with  these  plans  has  not  changed 
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this  committee  a  table  ahowlns  oremlums 
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are  convinced  that  this  propaganda  U  com- 
pletely  without  foundation  In  fact. 

While  It  U  true  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances a  doctor  would  not  be  permitted  to 
ecrtlect  fees  from  the  iniiurance  fund  for  an 
•xeMslve  number  of  patients  on  his  list,  we 
do  not  believe  that  this  necessary  adminis- 
trative limitation  destroys  freedom  of  choice 
of  physician. 

Franicly  we  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
medical  assoclatlonf,  In  raising  the  issue  of 
free  choice  of  doctor  as  one  of  their  principal 
reasons  for  opposing  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dtngell  bill.  Workers  have  good  reason  to 
quextlon  the  sincerity  of  the  medical  associa- 
tions on  this  Issue.  For  years  ihey  have  been 
denied  free  choice  of  doctor  under  the  work- 
man's compensation  laws  of  many  States. 
For  example,  under  the  Michigan  workman's 
compensation  law  a  worker  who  Is  Injured  in 
his  employment  must,  willy-nilly,  go  to  the 
company  doctor  'or  treatment.  Our  union 
has  sought  for  years,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
have  the  law  amended  to  permit  the  worker 
free  choice  of  doctor.  Where  was  the  Wayne 
County  and  the  Michigan  Medical  Associa- 
tions In  this  fight?  They  never  lifted  a 
finger  to  aid  the  unions  In  their  efforts  to 
obtain  free  choice  of  doctor  for  the  worker. 

Apparently  the  medical  associations  are 
not  concerned  about  the  deprivation  of  free 
choice  of  doctor  If  it  Is  the  worker  who  Is 
ftaprived  of  this  free  choice.  They  appar- 
ently are  not  alarmed  so  long  as  it  Is  the 
employer  who  is  given  the  right  to  choose 
the  doctor  for  the  worker. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  workers 
should  question  the  sincerity  of  the  medical 
aasoclatlons  when  they  now  cry  out  that  the 
passage  of  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill 
will  undermine  the  American  system  of 
medicine  by  destroying  free  choice  of  doctor. 


As  the  workers  see  It,  the  Wagner -Murray- 
Dlngell  bill  for  the  first  time  would  give  them 
the  economic  freedom  to  choose  a  doctor 
when  they  need  one.  That  is  the  free  choice 
that  really  matters. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  Taf  t  bill  which  has  been  Introduced  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bin,  and  which,  I  understand,  ha^'  been  re- 
ferred to  this  committee. 

Insofar  as  the  Taf t  bill  professes  to  provide 
medical  services  for  the  American  people  It 
no  more  constitutes  a  national  health  pro- 
gram than  did  the  pre-New  Deal  poorhouse 
system  constitute  a  social  security  program. 

The  Taft  bill  ditches  completely  the  typi- 
cally American  Insurance  principle  under 
which  a  person  could  obtain  beneflts  as  a 
matter  of  right  because  he  had  made  his 
proportional  contribution.  It  substitutes 
the  despised  and  degrading  "means"  test  un- 
der which  a  person  must  prove  that  he  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  medical  services  before 
he  or  his  family  can  get  medical  attention. 

The  propagandists  talk  glibly  of  the  Wng- 
ner-Murray-Dlngell  bill  as  undermining 
American  institutions.  I  can  conceive  of 
no  more  effective  means  of  undermining  the 
morale — the  independence  of  the  American 
people  than  by  imposing  this  "means"  test 
upon  their  right  to  obtain  medical  care. 

It's  hard  enough  to  be  poor  without  being 
required  to  prove  It  if  your  kids  get  sick. 

The  American  Medical  Association  and  cer- 
tain other  organized  groups  have  asserted 
that  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill,  which 
would  provide  medical  services  through  an 
Insurance  fund  to  which  everyone  would  con- 
tribute, is  'comraunistic."  So  we  are  now 
presented  with  the  Taft  bill  as  a  substitute. 
Presumably  these  same  Interests  support  the 
Taft  bill  in  the  belief  that  it  is  free  from  such 


contamination,  and  that  It  represents  the 
highest  manifestation  of  Amerlcin  principles.  / 
Are  we  to  believe  then  that  the  American 
way  of  life  requires  our  Government  to  stig- 
matize an  American  as  a  pauper  before  It 
can  provide  him  and  his  family  with  neces- 
sary health  protection? 

We  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  alterna- 
tive to  a  national  hcaUh-lnsUrance  plan,  if 
health  protection  Is  to  ba  made  available  to 
every  American,  rich  or  poor  alike.  But 
tho*e  who  still  seek  such  an  alternative 
should  find  food  for  thought  In  the  current 
effort  by  the  miners  to  obtain  a  health  fund 
by  direct  negotiation  with  their  employers. 
Everyone  professes  concern  with  the  miner's 
health  and  agrees  that  something  should  be 
done.  Yet,  the  same  interests  who  cry  "com- 
munism" when  a  national  health-Insurance 
plan  is  proposed  cry  "private  taxation"  when 
an  eflcrt  Is  made  to  oljtain  an  industry  fund 
through  the  good  old  free-enterprise  method 
of  collective  bargaining. 

Its  communism  if  the  Government  pro- 
vides a  universal  health  plan.  It's  private 
taxation  if  the  burden  is  cast  upon  the  in- 
dustry through  collective  bargaining.  So,  In 
either  case,  the  answer  to  the  workers  Is 
"no." 

Yes.  you  can  hardly  blame  the  workers 
for  ferting  that  communism  and  free  enter- 
prise are  pure  propaganda  phrases  designed  to 
becloud  the  issue  and  block  the  road  to  a 
solution  to  the  people's  health  needs. 

We  do  not  believe  that  either  private  funds 
set  up  in  each  Industry,  or  voluntary  plans 
established  on  a  State  basis  can  solve  the 
problem  of  the  people's  health.  The  cheapest, 
and  the  only  effective  solution  within  the 
framework  of  our  economic  system.  Is  in  the 
establishment  of  a  national  Insurance  plan. 
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Table  of  premiums  collected  and  benefits  paid  by  leadiuff  sick  and  hospital  benefit  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  Michigan,  1941- 

44  {based  on  1942-^5  annual  reports  issued  by  Michigan  Insurance  Department) 


1941 

1942 

1943 

Premiums 
received 

BeneflU 
paid 

Percent  of 
benefits 
paid  to 

premiums 
received 

Premiums 
received 

Beneflts 
paid 

Percent  nf 

premiums          '  "^    "^ 
receivtxl 

Benefits 
paid 

Percent  of 

benefits 

paid  tn 

premiums 

received 

ASSISSMINT  OB  rOOPERATrVK 
rOMPAMBS 

AssoriatfHl  Mutual  Hospital  Service 
<rfMichifcan,  IVtroit 

$113,511.67 

6«6,4d8.  56 

22, 254.  221.  49 

$55,914.86 

480,063.12 

10,  M4.  251.  68 

49 
69 
46 

$138, 006.  21 
896, 168. 48 

af7,oo:.fi9!».^'i 

566.835.00 

$63. 922. 05 

556, 785. 19 

11,  l.W,  736.  62 
65, 044.  00 

46 

62 

41 
11 

$162,367.11 

1,093,543.77 

33,395.350.11 
788,122.60 

$72, 749.  24 

565,929.86 

13,191.130.51 
142,593.00 

45 

53 

39 
18 

M-chiitan   Uospital   Beneflt  Associa- 
tion. IVtroit 

Mutual  Beneflt  Health  and  Accident 

.^.■ssociation.  Omalia.. 

Northern  Mutual  Casualty.  Cbicafo.. 

Total 

■ 

. 

wowpaoprr  assooatioss 

Michiran  HosBitai  Service,  Detroit... 
Michigan  Medical  Service,  Detroit.... 

$2,795,242.30 
971.6(R06 

$2, 061. 33.^.27 
780,  254. 68 

74 
Si 

$4. 881.. •>.■».  73 
2,600,2»1.58 

$4, 100. 374.  84 
2. 208. 623. 42 

84 

85 

$6, 390,  SM.  .■» 
3. 483.  4<>4. 41 

$4.S6.3.9.'a.l8 
2. 876, . ",47.  £0 

76 

8.1 

Total 

{                             1                                                                                |- 

1          i ' 1 

1944 

Total,  1941-44 

premiums 

received 

Total.  1941-44 

beneflts 

paid 

Percent  o( 

• 

Premiums 
received 

Benefits 
paid 

Percent  of 

benefits 

paid  to 

premiums 

received 

benefits 

paid  to 

premiums 

received. 

1941-44 

ASSSSaMKNT  OR  COOPERATIVE  COMPANIES 

AssocUted  Mutual  Hospital  Service  of  Michlpin,  Detroit .• 

$2fr,.04.V15 

1.533.J.il.(i0 

41,  74J.  810.  56 

SOo,  407. 00 

$90,012.94 

821, 784. 00 

17,771.793.68 

215.M3.00 

44 

53 
43 
24 

$616. 930.  44 
4.219.761.81 

124,4flI.i\S0.71 
2,360.364.00 

$282,  599. 09 

2. 424.  582. 17 

52,  »\  '.«2.  49 

423,450.00 

• 

Mlriiican  Hospital  Benefit  Association.  Detroit 

4*1 

Mutual  Beneflt  Health  and  .\cctilent  .Association,  Omaha    .. 

Kortfaem  Mutual  Casualty,  Chicago "."1^1111^1. 

57 
42 
19 

Total 

131, 498, 136. 96 

55,  .396, 5»a.  75 

42 

KoxpRorrr  associations 

Michigan  Hospital  Service,  Dctrr.it 

Michi|»n  Medical  Service,  IX»tro:t    * I."""!!"!!!!"!" 

$7,739,198.36 
4,624.417.88 

$6, 08.1. 796.  84 
3, 437,  265. 10 

79 
74 

$21, 815, 87a  77 
11,679,767.93 

$17,111,465.13 
9,311.601.70 

80 

Total 

1 

33. 495. 638.  70  i     26.  423. 1 5.-..  83 

1 

"  1 

79 

» No  report. 

Labor-Maaaseneiit  Legiclation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  5  Ueoislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanlm(m.s  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  radio  talk  I  made  by  electrical 
transcription  over  WIBW,  a  Kan.sas  net- 
work, on  June  2, 1946,  discussing  recently 
enacted  labor-management  legislation. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Friends  In  the  rsdlo  audience,  so  far  as 
the  hnmedlate  future  Is  concerned,  the  world 
looks  brighter  today  than  It  dlfl  a  week  ago. 
This  talk  of  mine,  by  the  way,  Is  being  re- 
corded on  Thursday,  but  the  chances  are 
that  conditions  will  not  have  changed  very 
much  by  the  time  the  record  is  broadcast  by 
electrical  transcription  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  railroads  are  running  again. 
The  coal  strike  has  been  settled— though 
the  agreement  has  been  made  between  John 
L.  Lewis,  head  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
and  the  Se-r-etary  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  James 
A.  Krug.  Instead  of  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  the 
mine  operators.  But  things  l)eing  the  way 
they  are.  the  mine  operators  probably  will 
have  to  sign  the  new  contract.  Until  they 
do,  the  mines  will  continue  under  Govern- 
ment control. 

Both  settlements  call  for  Increases  In 
wages  to  the  tune  of  18' i  cents  an  hour. 
The  coal  settlement,  which  applies  to  soft 
coal  only  by  the  way,  provides  In  addition 
for  a  so-called  royalty  of  5  cents  a  ton  for 
the  welfare  fund  that  Lewis  insisted  upon. 
However,  the  contract  follows  the  prov;slon 
laid  down  In  the  Case  bill,  that  the  fund 
will  be  administered  by  a  board  of  three 
men.  One  will  be  named  by  Lewis,  one  by 
the  mine  oocrators,  and  the  third  Is  to  be 
selected  by  these  two.  The  Lewis  demand 
originally  has  lieen  that  the  fund  be  admin- 
istered by  himself,  and  to  be  raised  by  a 
7-percent  payroll  tax. 

Taking  It  by  and  large.  John  L.  Lewis  is  the 
winner  In  his  strike  against  the  mine  oper- 
ators and  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  point  he  lost,  namely, 
authority  to  handle  the  so-called  welfare 
fund  as  a  slush  fund  solely  controlled  by  him- 
self, is  due  to  the  fact  that  Congress  bucked 
up  and  passed  the  so-called  Case  bill,  pro- 
hibiting payments  of  royalties  or  taxes  by 
employers  to  labor  unions  or  labor  leaders. 

The  Railway  Brotherhoods'  victory  over  the 
Government  was  not  so  sweeping.  Mr.  A.  >'. 
Whitney  and  Mr.  Alvanley  Johnston  got  their 
18',2  cenU  an  hour  increase,  but  on  changes 
of  working  rules  that  would  have  brought 
their  members  additional  Increased  pay 
amounting  to  even  more  than  the  hourly 
Increase,  they  had  to  yield  to  the  President. 
The  Increases  In  wages,  and  the  payments 
to  the  miners'  welfare  fund  will,  of  course, 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the 
country.  Just  as  the  Increases  in  wages  won 
by  previous  and  future  strikes  will  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  consumers. 

I  believe  this  is  something  that  Is  not  as 
generally  understood  as  it  should  be.  Wages 
are  a  very  large  part  of  production  costs  of 
every  commodity  produced;  a  very  large  part 
of  eyery  service  (like  transportation) 
rendered. 

Those  who  buy  the  commodity,  or  the 
service.  In  the  long  run  have  to  pay  the  cost 


of  production,  plus  a  profit  on  the  Invest- 
ment. 

Thers  are  some  folks  who  believe  thle 
game — that  the  cotuumer  pays — can  be  beat- 
en by  Government  ownership  and  operation. 
That  belief  U  a  fallacy.  It  Just  isn't  trtie. 
Because  if  the  prices  charged  are  not  blgb 
enough  to  meet  the  production  costs  pitis 
very  high  administration  cusU  that  go  with 
Government  btu-eaucracy,  then  the  differ' 
ence  will  have  to  be  made  up  in  taxes.  Ad- 
ditional tax  levies  can  t>«  avoided  for  a  while 
by  Government  borrowing,  but  that  Just 
mesns  in  the  long  run  that  the  Ux  rates  are 
doubled.  The  only  alternative  is  repudia- 
tion of  the  debt  created  by  goveriunent. 

As  I  see  it,  the  two  hopeful  sigtu  of  the 
past  week  are  these: 

The  Congress  passed  the  so-called  Case 
bill.  In  the  face  of  threatening  pressures  from 
organized  labor. 

The  Senate  rejected  the  strike-draft  jiro- 
vlsion  of  the  Preeldent's  emergency  so-called 
antistrlke  measure,  in  the  face  of  very  strong 
administration  pressure. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you  right  now.  In 
all  seriousness,  tliat  the  hope  of  this  Nation 
today  rests  upon  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  the  Congress,  being  free 
and  Independent  of  administration  control 
and  being  free  and  Independent  of  pressure 
groups'  control,  whether  those  groups  are 
organized  labor  or  other  pressure  groups. 

Before  going  on  to  other  matters,  and 
Just  to  keep  the  hat  of  history  on  straight, 
I  believe  I  will  summarize  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  so-called  Case  bill,  which  labor 
and  leftist  leaders  have  demanded  that  Pres- 
ident Truman  veto.  I  don't  know  whether 
President  Truman  will  veto  the  Case  bill  or 
not.  I  will  say  this  much,  if  he  does  veto 
It,  I  will  vote  to  override  the  veto,  when  the 
bill  comes  before  the  Sepate.  And  I  hope, 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  In- 
cluding the  future  welfare  of  organized  labor 
Itself,  that  the  veto  will  be  overridden — If 
there  Is  a  veto. 

And  let  me  say  right  here  that  Francis 
Case  Is  a  fine  Congressman  from  South  Da- 
kdta,  a  successful  stockman  and  newspaper- 
man, elected  by  big  majorities  every  election 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Here  are  the  eight  main  provisions  of  the 
Case  bill: 

1.  It  proposes  to  create  a  Federal  media- 
tion board.  Including  represeuutives  of  raan- 
ageihent.  labor,  and  the  public,  to  attempt 
to  work  out  solutions  for  major  labor  dis- 
putes. It  would  prohibit  strikes  or  lock-outs 
during  a  60-day  period  while  the  mediation 
beard  is  attempting  a  solution  that  labor 
and  management  will  accept.  The  decisions 
of  the  mediation  board  are  not  binding  on 
either  party  to  the  labor  dispute. 

2.  The  act  carries  a  provision  for  civil 
suits  against  either  management  or  labor 
for  breach  of  contract,  but  these  cannot  be 
brought  against  individual  members  of  a 
union. 

3.  Any  who  engage  In  acts  of  violence  In 
connection  with  a  strike.  Including  violence 
or  intimidation  on  the  picket  line,  lose  their 
rights  as  employees  under  the  Wagner  Act. 

4.  Secondary  boycotts  are  «declared  to  be 
Illegal.  Violators  would  lose  their  bargain- 
ing and  reemployment  rights  under  the  Wag- 
ner Act.  This  provision  la  aimed  mainly 
against  the  use  of  the  strike  as  a  weapon  in 
Jurisdictional  disputes  against  parties  who 
are  not  parties  to  the  dispute. 

5.  The  Case  bill  also  declares  that  super- 
visors as  such  cannot  have  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees under  the  terms  of  the  Wagner  Act 
If  they  Join  a  supervisors'  union. 

e.  Employer  contributions  (royalties  or 
pay-roll  taxes)  to  unions  for  so-called  wel- 
fare funds  are  prohibited.  However,  the  act 
details  how  welfare  trust  funds  can  be  cre- 
ated and  contributions  made  by  employers, 
the  trust  funds  to  be  adminUtered  Jointly  by 
management  and  labor. 


7.  In  major  labor  disputes  Involving  public 
titUities.  the  act  provides  for  faet-flndtnc 
boards  to  determine  and  mskc  public  the 
facu.  This  provlston  applies  only  where 
rates — prices — are  determined  by  a  govern- 
menul  agency. 

8.  Lastly,  the  £ase  bill  earries  the  provi- 
sions of  House-passed  Bobbs  antiraclieteer- 
Ing  bill,  making  Illegal  acU  of  violence,  in- 
timidation or  coercion  by  tmions  or  union 
members  to  extort  money  from  persons  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  Under  this 
provision,  farmers  driving  their  trucks  to  the 
city  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to 
unions  or  memlMrs  of  unlotu  under  the  guise 
of  paying  initiation  fees  or  union  dues. 

Now.  my  friends.  I  contend  the  Case  bill 
Is  not  an  antilabor  bill  at  all.  In  the  long 
run.  It  is  a  bill  to  protect  the  meml>ers  of 
lBt>or  unions  as  well  as  the  public  against 
unfair  lalwr  practices  by  other  members  or 
cfflcers  of  lattor  unions,  and  to  provide  gov- 
emmenui  machinery  for  mediation  In  labor 
disputes. 

If  labor  leadership  weie  wise,  and  alert  to 
the  real  welfare  of  the  workers,  they  would 
be  urging  President  Trviman  to  sign  the 
Case  bill  Instead  of  demanding  that  he  veto 
it. 

I  was  and  am  100  percent  back  of  President 
Truman  In  his  final  handling  of  the  railroad 
strike.  The  strike  of  two  brotherhoods  was. 
as  President  Truman  said,  a  strike  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Whitney  and  Mr.  Johnston  dealt  the  heaviest 
blow  against  organised  labor,  also,  thst 
labor  has  suffered  in  many  years.  And  Mr. 
Whitney  is  not  helping  the  cause  of  labor  one 
bit  by  threatening  to  spend  as  much  as  $47.- 
000.000  to  defeat  President  Truman  for  re- 
election. 

However.  I  could  not  vote  for  some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  emergency  antistrlke  legis- 
lation hastily  thrown  together  and  sent  to 
Congress  by  President  Truman.  Ssnator 
Reb>  and  I  and  88  other  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  voted.  70  to  13.  to  strike  cut  the 
provision  asked  by  the  President  which  would 
have  allowed  him  to  draft  strikers  into  the 
United  States  Army,  make  them  subject  to 
martial  law  and  take  away  all  their  civil 
rights. 

That  provision,  my  friends.  I  regard  as  very 
bad  legislation.  A  bad  situation  Is  not  cured 
by  bad  legislation.  On  sober  second  thought 
I  believe  the  country  will  approve  whole- 
heartedly the  action  of  the  Senate  In  strik- 
ing that  section  from  the  President's  anti- 
strike  bill. 

There  Is  another  section  lu  that  bill  as 
Introduced  which  I  regarded  as  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest.  This  provision  was  that 
when  the  Government  took  over  a  plant, 
mine,  transportation  or  other  facility,  any 
piofits  from  the  operation  would  go  Into 
the  United  States  Treasury.  The  two  pro- 
visions combined  would  give  too  much  ar- 
bitrary power  for  one  man  to  have,  even 
though  he  be  President  of  the  United  SUtcs. 
I  don't  know  whether  Thomas  Jefferson 
ever  actually  said  It  or  not.  but  whoever 
did  say  this  has  turned  out  to  l>e  a  prophet— 
"When  Washii^ton  UlU  the  farmer  what 
and  when  and  how  to  plant,  the  people  will 
be  without  bread." 

I  had  intended  to  discuss  the  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  Government  In  regard  to  grains, 
jjartlcularly  wheat,  today,  but  I  find  that 
my  time  Is  almost  up.  I  am  having  the  same 
trouble  the  people  at  home  are  having  In 
understanding  why  wheat  has  to  be  shipped 
to  Mexico  while  our  own  mills  are  l>elng 
■closed  down  because  they  cannot  get  wheat 
to  grind,  and  there  is  not  assurance  that 
they  will  get  enough  wheat  to  supply  our 
own  people  with  bread  when  tl»e  new  crop 
comes  in.  I  will  have  something  to  say  about 
this  situation  next  week. 
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Contmuance  of  the  Selective  Senrke  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MASSACHUSFrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Gould  Lincoln,  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  June  5.  1946,  on 
the  subject  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  The  article  is  a 
very  clear  expression  on  the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  pouncAL  icnx 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

The  reasons  lor  continuance  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  are  unanswerable. 
Nevertheless  from  many  different  sources 
comes  clamor  against  Its  extension  by  Con- 
gress, or  for  its  emasculation. 

Actual  fighting  has  ceased — yet  there  is 
no  peace.  No  peace  treaties  have  been 
drafted,  and  none  made.  The  United  Na- 
tions, established  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  is  struggling  to  get  on  its  feet.  The 
United  States  is  under  obligation  to  police 
Japan  and  a  part  of  Germany.  It  has  small 
forces  of  men  strung  out  across  the  world, 
protecting  surplu.'?  war  materials  that  are 
still  awaiting  disposal  and  maintaining  lines 
of  communication. 

The  greatest  obligation  of  all,  however,  is 
the  proper  preparation  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  should  new  troubles  arise. 

No  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  say  what 
shall  be  the  strength,  in  personnel,  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  once  peace  has  been 
made.  All  that  we  have  before  us  are  the 
estimates  of  the  top  military  authorities  re- 
garding the  number  of  men  required  for  this 
interim  period.  These  estimates  are  that 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
1.070.000  men  rn  July  1.  1947,  following 
monthly  reduction  from  a  total  of  1,550.000 
men  on  July  1  this  year.  It  is  the  present 
plan  to  use  400.000  of  the  1,070.000  in  the  air 
forces,  and  the  remaining  670.000  In  ground 
and  service  forces.  Approximately  half  of 
the  Army  would  be  on  duty  outside  of  con- 
tinental United  Stages,  and  the  other  half 
would  be  used  for  training  and  other  duties 
In  the  United  States. 

If  the  Selective  Service  System  Is  allowed 
to  die,  as  it  will  July  1  unless  given  further 
life  by  Congress,  there  Is  no  assurance  what- 
ever that  enough  men  can  be  found  to  main- 
tain the  Army  at  the  proposed  strength — 
tmless  the  men  now  In  the  service  are  held 
by  the  Army  Irrespective  of  the  length  of 
service,  combat  or  otherwise,  they  already 
have  completed. 

All  of  this  has  been  outlined  In  the  Senate 
by  Senator  GmNiT,  of  South  Dakota.  Re- 
publican meml)er  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, who  strangely  enough  has  been  en- 
trusted with  pUoting  the  bill  extending  the 
Draft  Act  for  a  year  although  the  Democrats 
control  the  upper  House.  Two  obvious  rea- 
sons for  assigning  the  leadership  to  this  South 
Dakota  Republican  are  that  his  heart  is  in 
It  and  he  has  the  knowledge  and  ability 
necessary.  Aside  from  these  reasons  is  the 
desire  of  the  Democrats  to  hook  the  Repub- 
licans into  an  action  which  they  feel  is  not 
too  popular,  no  matter  how  necessary  it 
may  be. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Draft  Act — and  they  are  vociferous — 
Insist  that  enough  men  can  be  obtained  for 


the  Army  through  voluntary  enlistment.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no  one  knows 
that  a  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  will 
provide  the  requisite  number  of  men.  No 
one  can  know.  If  the  Selective  Service  Act 
is  allowed  to  die — and  the  enlistments  do  not 
come  up  to  expectation — the  Army  will  suffer, 
or  men  already  In  the  service  must  be  re- 
tained.    Either  alternative  is  abhorrent. 

The  rate  of  enlistments  Is  declining.  Vol- 
untary enlistment  was  greatly  stimulated 
after  the  end  of  hostilities  when  Congress 
provided  for  short-term  enlistment.  Young 
men,  who  were  subject  to  the  draft,  or  about 
to  be,  preferred  to  enlist  rather  than  be 
drafted  and  subject  to  retention  in  the 
armed  forces  for  a  much  longer  period.  Un- 
less the  Draft  Act  is  extended,  volunteering 
for  military  service  will  be  substantially  less 
than  if  it  is  extended. 

The  House  knocked  from  Its  bill  extend- 
ing the  draft  authority  to  take  boys  18  and 
19  years  of  age.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
popular  move — with  an  election  coming  up. 
It  is  not  popular,  however,  with  the  parents 
of  young  men  now  in  the  service  and  who 
may  not  be  demobilized  if  the  draft  fails  to 
bring  in  the  necessary  number  of  replace- 
ments without  the  teen-agers.  The  man- 
power reservoir  has  so  dried  up  that,  except 
for  the  18-  and  19-year-old  men,  there  are 
only  50.000  to  60.000  I-A's  who  can  be  called 
into  the  Army.  These  are  the  left-overs  after 
the  list  has  been  combed  for  physically  fit 
men  not  clearly  entitled  to  deferment. 

The  United  States  Army  which  won  the 
war  has  been  demobilized  since  the  fighting 
stopped  to  a  degree  that  has  left  It  a  wreck, 
as  it  is.  It  still  has  a  huge  Job  on  its  hands. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  France,  the  Army 
now  planned  for  the  United  States  is  smaller 
than  any  of  those  of  our  major  allies.  Rvis- 
Eia  has  announced  plans  for  an  army  three 
times  the  size  of  ours. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  be  in  a  position 
to  defend  Itself,  If  it  Is  to  be  potent  In  the 
drive  for  a  peaceful  world,  it  must  be  mili- 
tarily strong.  To  abolish  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  now  would  defeat  both  these 
ends. 


The  British  Loan  Means  Free  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  18,  1946 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
American  people  realize  the  full  import 
of  the  tariff  and  trade  agreement  pro- 
vision of  the  British  loan  arrangement, 
they  are  going  to  be  greatly  disturbed, 
but  it  will  be  too  late.  A  great  amount  of 
attention  has  been  given  in  the  public 
press  to  the  British  loan,  but  that  is  only 
one  part  of  the  arrangement.  The  other 
two  parts  being  the  settlement  of  lease- 
lend  and  war  accounts,  and  the  most  im- 
portant part  is  the  trade  arrangements 
providing  for  further  reductions  of  tar- 
iffs. 

Secretary  Vinson  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  trade  agreement  features,  or  the 
commercial  policy,  is  the  most  important 
item  in  our  entire  arrangement  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  Treasury  bulletin 
published  earlier  this  year,  a  part  of 
which  bears  the  signature  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  Fred  M.  Vinson  and  of 
Lord  Halifax,  has  this  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  negotiations  for  further  reduction 
of  tariffs  to  be  followed,  and  I  quote: 


These  negotiations  will  relate  to  tariffs  and 
preferences,  quantitative  restrictions,  sub- 
sidies, state  trading,  cartels,  and  other  types 
of  trade  barriers  treated  in  the  document 
published  by  the  United  States  referred  to 
above.  The  negotiations  will  proceed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  laid  down  in 
that  document. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  made  a 
digest  of  the  matter  and  has  published 
a  book  called  The  Anglo-American  Fi- 
nancial and  Trade  Agreements.  Among 
other  things  stated  in  that  pamphlet  we 
find  this  significant  statement: 

The  degree  of  risk  will  depend  largely  on 
whether  we  make  it  possible  for  Great  Britain 
to  pay  by  lowering  our  tariffs  and  other  trade- 
agreement  barriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  re- 
marks today  is  to  ask  the  question.  What 
is  the  degree  of  risk  that  this  country 
will  be  taking  in  this  program  of  further 
lowering  our  tariffs? 

The  Underwood  tariff  of  the  Wilson 
administration  was  considered  a  very, 
very  low  tariff.  Following  World  War  I, 
the  Congress  was  assembled  in  an  extra- 
ordinary session  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing an  emergency  tariff  because  of  the 
havoc  created  by  the  Underwood  tariff. 
According  to  Mr.  Will  Clayton  of  the 
State  Department,  who  is  in  charge  of 
trade  agreements,  the  Underwood  tariff 
was  a  tariff  of  29.4  percent.  Because 
world  trade  has  been  interrupted  by  war 
conditions,  it  is  hard  fo*"  the  people  to 
believe  that  the  present  rates  of  tariffs 
under  our  trade-agreement  program  are 
almost  equal  to  the  Underwood  rates. 

TVhen  Mr.  Clayton  was  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  advocating  the 
trade-agreements  program  he  stated  that 
he  considered  a  tariff  of  27,  or  28.  or  30 
percent  as  fairly  high.  He,  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  administration,  was  request- 
ing authority  to  cut  tariffs  an  additional 
50  percent.  According  to  the  last  pub- 
lished report  on  foreign  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  United  States  for  1942, 
we  find  a  long  list  of  articles  that  would 
come  under  Mr.  Clayton's  prescription  as 
"fairly  high."  This  is  the  last  public  doc- 
ument on  the  matter  and  probably  is 
about  correct,  because  few  trade  agree- 
ments, if  any,  were  entered  into  while 
the  war  was  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  means  that  every 
district  or  State  which  produces  the  fol- 
lowing can  expect  a  further  cut  in  tariff: 
Meats;  poultry;  edible  and  inedible  ani- 
mal products;  leather  gloves;  boots  and 
shoes  and  other  leather  products;  furs, 
dressed  or  manufactured;  fruits;  nuts; 
vegetable  oils  and  fats;  sugars,  cane,  and 
beet;  brandy;  rums;  gins;  whiskys; 
wines;  citrus  Juices;  lead;  zinc;  bicycles: 
jewelry;  decorative  metals;  coal-tar 
products;  watches  and  watch  move- 
ments; rubber  products;  tobacco,  cigars, 
and  cigarettes;  hops;  vegetable  glue;  raw 
cottons,  I's-inch  or  longer;  manufac- 
tures of  cottons;  manufactures  of  jutes; 
wool  and  manufactures  of  woolens; 
rayon  and  manufactured  rayon  prod- 
ucts; straw  hats;  furnitures;  paper  and 
manufactures  of  paper;  glass  and  glass- 
ware articles;  china  and  earthenware; 
cutlery;  hardware;  metal  alloys;  copper; 
medicinal  preparations;  scientific  instru- 
ments; band  instruments;  dolls  and  toys: 
printed  matter;  clocks  and  parts  thereof. 
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If  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  ar- 
ticles were  broken  down  into  individual 
items  it  would  amount  to  over  650  or  pos- 
sibly 750  items.  The  free-trade  philos- 
ophy seems  to  prevail  in  this  administra- 
tion and  there  is  danger  that  the  com- 
munities affected  in  the  production  of 
this  long  list  of  articles  may  suffer  from  a 
further  reduction  in  tariff  which  is  pro- 
posed in  this  arrangement  with  the 
British. 

Just  how  reciprocal  are  these  tariff  ar- 
rangements that  are  entered  into  by  our 
State  Department?  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  outstanding  case.  In 
the  trade  agreement  entered  into  with 
the  United  Kingdom  on  January  1,  1939, 
our  State  Department  agreed  that  we 
would  waive  the  countervailing  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  1930.  The  British 
tariff  on  motorcycles  is  33 'b  percent  ad 
valorem,  but  the  United  States  tariff  on 
British  motorcycles  is  10  percent  ad 
valorem.  In  1939  we  were  importing  only 
about  360  motorcycles  a  year.  Most  of 
these  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  some  of  them  came  from  Germany. 

The  picture  in  reference  to  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  motorcycles  is  chang- 
ing rapidly  in  1946.  In  January  we  im- 
ported 219.  in  February  1.173,  and  in 
March  248.  The  figures  for  the  month 
of  April  are  not  yet  available  but  it  looks 
like  the  figure  will  be  very  high.  These 
motorcycles  consist  largely  of  light- 
weight, one-cylinder  motorcycles,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  confused  with  motor 
bicycles.  The.«:e  English  motorcycles 
compete  not  only  with  vehicles  which  are 
called  motorcycles,  but  they  very  defi- 
nitely compete  with  various  types  of 
motor  scooters.  One  of  the  leading 
scooters  made  is  the  Cushman,  which  is 
manufactured  by  the  Cushman  Motor 
Works,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

I  understand  that  the  English  people 
make  some  fairly  good  motorcycles. 
They  do  this  v.-ith  labor  that  Is  draw- 
ing from  $15  to  $20  a  week  maximum. 
It  requires  abcut  18  man-days  to  make  a 
large  motorcycle.  It  requires  about  7 
man-days  to  make  a  motor  scooter  of 
the  Cushman  type.  The  Cushman  Mo- 
tor Works  are  producing  scooters  at  the 
rate  of  about  29,000  a  year,  and  they  are 
hiring  over  1,000  people.  It  is  reported 
that  the  United  States  expects  to  im- 
port about  60,C06  motorcycles  from  Eng- 
land. If  that  be  true  it  will  cause  a  loss 
of  jobs  to  about  2,000  Americans.  Gov- 
ernment reports  would  indicate  these 
60,000  vehicles  are  medium  light,  but 
others  who  have  inquired  into  the  situa- 
tion are  of  the  opinion  that  a  good  many 
thousand  of  them  are  heavy  ones.  If 
that  is  true  it  will  represent  the  work  of 
a  great  deal  more  than  2, COO  people.  It 
might  run  3,500  or  4.000  American  work- 
ers that  would  be  affected  by  this  im- 
portation. These  figures  do  not  include 
the  producers  of  the  raw  materials,  such 
as  the  workers  in  the  iron-ore  pits,  the 
oil  fields,  the  synthetic  rubber  plants, 
the  copper  mines,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  astonishing  thing 
about  this  situation  is  that  months  ago 
when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
were  considering  the  subject  of  trade 
agreements,  this  situation  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  State  Department. 
It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the  agree- 


ment with  England  was  not  reciprocal. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  their  tariffs  on 
our  products  of  this  type  was  33  Vb  per- 
cent ad  valorem,  while  we  were  admitting 
like  articles  into  this  country  from  Eng- 
land at  10  percent  ad  valorem.  The  State 
Department  promised  to  correct  this.  It 
has  not  been  corrected.  If  foreign  na- 
tions say  they  cannot  rely  upon  our  State 
Department,  what  are  our  own  citizens 
to  think,  when  they  know  of  situations 
like  this. 

Tlie  State  D?partment's  handling  of 
the  importation  of  jeweled  watches  and 
watch  works  from  SwilZ3rland  is  most 
unsatisfactory.  The  Swiss  have  a  watch 
cartel.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but 
that  German  banks  and  industrialists 
are  interested  directly  and  indirectly  in 
that  cartel.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that 
after  the  German  Army  surrounded 
Switzerland  the  imi)ortations  of  watches 
from  Swit23rland  into  United  States  in- 
creased a  great  deal.  Those  importations 
must  have  been  with  the  consent  of  the 
Germans.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Swiss 
cartel  provided  the  German  war  machine 
with  all  of  their  intricate  timing  instru- 
ments used  to  kill  American  soldiers  and 
the  soldiers  of  our  allies. 

Both  the  War  Department  and  the 
Navy  Department  have  stated  that  the 
preservation  of  the  American  Jeweled 
watch  industry  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  defense  of  our  country.  These 
highly  technical  timing  instruments  are 
an  important  part  of  modern  warfare 
equipment.  The  American  watch  indus- 
try went  to  war  suddenly.  Now  they  are 
entitled  to  the  first  place  in  the  American 
market  for  watches.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  refused,  in  spite  of  the  pleas  of 
many  of  us.  to  take  adequate  steps  to  re- 
store that  market  to  the  producers  of 
American  watches. 

There  are  only  three  American  com- 
panies manufacturing  jeweled  watches. 
Without  protection  those  companies  can- 
not compete  with  the  Swiss  cartel.  Do 
we  want  those  factories  to  disappear, 
their  buildings  to  remain  vacant,  and 
their  workers  idle?  Do  we  want  our 
country  to  be  without  access  to  an  indus- 
try so  vital  to  our  defense  and  preser- 
vation? 

The  American  people  want  every  step 
taken  that  will  prevent  another  war. 
After  a  war  as  terrible  as  this  one  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  is  an  appeal  to 
emotionalism  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  future  peace.  If  the  facts  were  that 
low  tariffs  or  free  trade  would  prevent 
future  wars,  I  am  sure  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  want  that  very  thing. 
The  facts  do  not  bear  out  any  such  idea, 
however. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee was  considering  the  matter  of  trade 
agreements  Secretary-  Will  Clayton  was 
asked: 

Why  was  not  peace  preserved  under  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  as  we 
had  been  promised? 

His  reply  was: 

I  do  not  think  any  responsible  otBclal  of 
the  Department  ever  said  that  the  adoption 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
would  prevent  war.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
ever  said  that.  X  do  not  think  anybody  be- 
Ueved  that. 


The  gentlonan  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Kntttson]  said  this  to  Bir.  Clayton: 

I  have  gathered  from  your  statement  and 
answers  ttx&t  the  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  law  wUl  continue  to  pre- 
serve peace. 

To  this.  Mr.  Clayton  replied: 

No  sir,  I  have  not  made  that  claim  for  it  at 
all. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Henry  Wallace,  was  on  the  witness  stand, 
he  was  asked  if  England  was  drawn  into 
any  war  during  the  time  that  she 
abolished  all  tariffs.  To  this  Mr.  Wallace 
replied : 

England  was  engaged  In  maiiy  conflicts. 

The  records  show  that  England  was  en 
a  free-trade  basis  approximately  from 
1837  to  1920.  or  a  period  of  83  years.  I 
asked  the  Library  r'  Contress  to  submit 
to  me  a  list  of  the  wars  in  which  England 
was  engaged  during  tlaat  83  years.  This 
can  be  found  in  the  trade-agreement 
hearings.  England  was  in  35  wars  in 
that  83  years.  Out  of  that  entire  period, 
there  were  only  17  calendar  years  In 
which  she  had  no  war  at  all. 

During  those  same  hearings  before  our 
committee.  I  a.«ked  Secretary  Wallace 
som.e  further  questions  that  I  would  like 
to  quote : 

Mr.  Ctnms.  During  the  years  gone  by.  Mr. 
Wallace,  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
invoked  the  tariff  against  each  other;  have 
we  not?- 

Mr.  Wallace.  Undoubtedly. 

IAt.  Cums.  And  it  has  been  sometimes 
sudden,  as  a  particular  growing  or  selling 
season  would  start:  is'  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well.  I  do  not  recaU  a  spe- 
cific instance,  but  it  is  quite  possible. 

Mr.  CcETis.  And  is  it  not  likewise  true  that 
tho  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  about  the  longrst  peaceful 
boundary  line  over  the  longest  period  of  time, 
of  any  place  in  the  world?    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Quite  possible. 

Mr.  CtJKTis.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  raised  tariff  barriers  against  each  other 
often? 

Mr.  WALLACE.  It  is  quite  possible. 

There  Is  nothing  in  history  to  indicate 
that  the  abolition  of  all  tariffs  would  as- 
sure peace  and  prevent  war.  In  fact,  the 
tariff  wars  of  the  world  have  not  resulted 
in  armed  conflict.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  could  not  have  unwise  tariffs  or 
excessive  tariffs,  but  it  does  mean  that 
the  argument  that  it  is  a  siu-e  way  to 
peace  is  without  foundation.  It  might 
be  observed  that  the  two  world  wars  in 
which  the  United  States  has  been  en- 
gaged were  during  oeriods  of  low  tariffs. 
The  Underwood  tariff  preceded  our  en- 
trance into  World  War  I  by  several  years. 
The  trade  agreements  method  for  re- 
ducing tariffs  had  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  6  years  when  we  were  drawn 
into  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  permit  the  expo- 
nents of  low  tariffs  to  argue  their  case  on 
Its  merits.  If  it  is  good  for  the  economy 
of  this  country,  let  us  have  the  facts.  If 
a  reasonable  tariff  is  necessary  to  keep 
factories  and  industries  going  in  this 
country,  which  are  vital  to  our  welfare, 
let  us  face  the  facts.  Let  us  not  mix  this 
problem  of  tariffs  with  our  peace  effort*:, 
because  history  proves  that  they  are  not 
connected  at  aih 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  wish  to  mention 
the  fact  that  high  officials  of  this  Gov- 
ernment say  that  the  trade-agreement 
features  are  the  most  important  features 
of  our  British  loan  contract.  As  rep- 
Tesentatives  of  the  people,  it  is  our  duty 
to  weigh  the  possibilities  of  this  action. 
Once  this  action  is  taken,  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  Congress  to  determine 
what  our  tariffs  shall  be  will  have  been 
delegated  to  others,  but  then  it  will  be  too 
late. 


New  Damaging  Blows  Strike  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  previously  granted.  I  submit 
for  Insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  John  H.  Crider. 
titled  "New  Damaging  Blows  Strike  Price 
Control,"  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

Mew  Damaging  Blows  Strike  Price  Con- 
trol— Coal  Pact  Batters  Wage  Pattern — 
inflationart  tsenos  grow 

(By  John  H.  Crider) 
Ever  since  the  administration  permitted 
the  bulge  represented  by  the  price  rise 
whtch  made  possible  the  steel  wage  increase, 
iht  bulge  In  the  price  line  has  been  ex- 
panding until  It  has  cuzne  to  look  more  like 
•  big  bubble. 

Events  of  the  next  week  or  ten  days,  turn- 
ing im  the  fate  or  the  Price  ConlnU  Act.  will 
have  miKh  to  do  with  whether  Ute  bubble 
burau,  but  there  are  those  who  offer  sub- 
•tanual  evidence  that  It  may  burst  anyway, 
(       price  control  or  not. 

y  The  reason  for  the  unhappy  prospect  pic- 
tured by  the  gloomier  prophet*  artaes  from 
the  limited  area  In  which  the  administra- 
tion operate*  to  hold  back  the  rising  tide  of 
Inflation.  The  problem,  these  experts  aay,  is 
far  from  a  matter  of  price  cunirol  since  to 
look  merely  at  price  control  Is  to  Ignore  the 
factors  which  appear  to  make  such  controls 
necessary.  One  must  look  at  wage  policies, 
the  money  supply,  credit  control,  and  so 
foith. 

ETTECT  OP  WELFARE  GRANT 

A  wholly  new  break  In  the  line  occurred 
this  week  when  the  Government  consented 
to  the  5  cents  per  ton  welfare  le\7  on  coal 
producers  over  and  above  the  18' 2  cents  per 
I  hour  increase  In  miners'  wages.  The  184 
cents  per  hour  was,  of  course," within  'the 
pattern."  but  John  L.  Lewis  seemed  to  have 
suceeded.  for  the  time  being  at  least,  In  by- 
passing the  pattern. 

If  accepted  by  the  producers  and  regarded 
as  a  proper  form  of  worker  benefit,  this 
amendment  to  the  pattern  might  well  start 
another  wage  cycle  with  the  major  unions 
demanding  similar  welfare  funds  based  on 
levies  against  units  of  production.  For  while 
not  a  direct  wage  payment,  the  6-cents-per- 
ton  levy  becomes  a  factor  Li  the  cost  of  coal 
Jtist  as  surely  as  the  miners'  wages. 

Again,  there  appeared  slim  prospect,  as 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
sat  Friday  night  putting  finishing  touches  on 
its  version  of  price-control  extension,  that 
there'^IE^B  much  chance  of  getting  legislation 
even  remotely  resembling  what  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  and  what  Stabilization  Di- 
rector Chester  Bowles  asserted  was  essential 
If  Inflation  was  not  to  nm  rampant. 


PRICE    RISES    ACCELERATED 

There  was  some  evidence  that  the  Senate 
would  be  even  more  hostile  to  the  unadulter- 
ated price  control  sought  by  the  administra- 
tion than  was  the  House  when  it  riddled  the 
cfBcial  draft. 

On  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bowles  himself, 
the  whole  antl-lnflatlon  edifice,  such  as  It  Is, 
will  collapse  if  Congress  passes  a  badly 
crippled  price-control  bill  and,  of  course,  if 
It  sustains  Its  view  rver  a  Presidential  veto. 
It  Is  generally  believed  President  Truman 
would  veto  such  a  measure. 

Tills  week  produced  furthei  evidence  that 
the  administration  Itself  was  weakening  ex- 
isting price  controls  in  what  appeared  to  be 
an  attempt  to  win  public  and  congressional 
support  for  the  OPA  operation. 

This  Incident  was  the  OPA  increase  in 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese  prices  soon  after 
the  Senate  committee  had  adopted  an 
amendment  to  free  dairy  products  from  price 
ceilings.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  lifting 
of  ceilings  was  only  a  repetition  of  what  has 
been  going  on  at  an  accelerated  rate  ever 
since  the  "bulge"  came  into  fashion. 

Mr.  Bowles,  of  course,  said  in  a  broadcast 
yesterday  that  the  dairy  increase  was  due  to 
his  belief  that  Congress  would  not  supply 
adequate  funds  to  pay  higher  subsidies  to 
dairy  farmers  to  cover  their  increased  grain 
costs  due  to  the  recent  rise  In  grain  prices. 
For  example,  corn  prices  were  raised  25  cents 
a  bushel. 

The  grain  price  Increase  was  designed  to 
discourage  the  feeding  of  grains  to  animals 
and  thus  make  more  available  for  human 
consumption  at  home  and  abroad.  There  is. 
here,  a  typical  inflationary  spiral.  Grain 
goes  up,  feed  costs  go  up,  dairy  products 
go  up. 

But  the  dairy  price  rise  was  only  one  of  a 
number  that  will  have  a  strong  effect  on  the 
cost  of  living.  On  Friday,  a  day  after  an- 
nouncement cf  the  milk  price  rise,  OPA 
raised  prices  10  to  15  percent  on  shoes  selling 
under  M.50.  which  are  the  kind  of  slioes  at 
least  a  quarter  of  our  people  wear. 

Or.  one  might  add.  they  are  In  the  price 
range  of  shoes  whtch  most  Americans  wore 
when  they  cuuld  get  them,  or  when  the 
qu.\hty  of  that  price  offered  some  attraction. 
But  a  great  many  people  who  used  to  buy 
ahoes  at  •6.&0  or  leas  no  longer  buy  them 
either  because  they  cannot  find  them,  or 
because  they  are  cf  too  poor  quality,  or 
because  they  have  more  current  Income  and 
savings  than  they  did  brfore  the  war. 

FACTOR  OF  LOWER  QtJALrrT 

This  development  Is  an  illustration  of  a 
rather  typical  situation  which,  some  econo- 
mists contend,  tends  to  make  misleading  the 
cost-of-living  Index  cf  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  which  now  shows  a  50  percent  rise 
In  living  costs  for  the  average  family  since 
August   1939. 

The  contention  Is  that  this  thermometer 
of  inflation  cannot  give  adequate  weight  to 
this  shifting  of  buying  preference,  from  low- 
cost  to  high-ccst  items,  and  cannot  ade- 
quately reflect  the  deterioration  in  quality 
of  products.  This  value  decline  is,  in  effect, 
an  Important  element  of  Increase  In  family 
living  costs. 

Sj.  when  the  Government  says  prices  are 
Inflated  on  the  average  of  50  percent  over 
prewar  levels.  It  Is  probably  far  from  accur- 
ate. If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Its  in- 
dex omits  many  important  factors. 

The  Inflation  in  real-estate  values,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  tremendous.  This  does  not  di- 
rectly affect  the  majority  of  average  families 
who  pay  rents  which  are  under  pretty  tight 
control.  But  it  is  nonethele?<'  a  very  im- 
portant inflationary  element  in  the  economy 
which  does  directly  affect  the  thousands  of 
new  heme  buyers  who  are  heavily  In  the 
market  at  present. 

The  writer  knows  personally  cf  a  $13  COO 
house,  built  In  1941,  which  sold  this  week 
for  $26,000.    This  instance  can  be  multiplied 


many  times,  and  In  some  cases  the  100  per- 
cent rise  shown  In  this  transaction  has  been 
exceeded. 

Again,  farm  real  estate  Is  going  much  the 
same  route  as  after  World  War  I.  An  increase 
In  farm-land  values,  greater  than  the  13- 
percent  rise  in  the  12  months  ending  March 
1,  has  occurred  in  only  2  of  the  35  years  for 
which  these  statistics  are  available.  The 
March  1  level  was  71  percent  over  the  1935- 
39  average. 

The  71 -percent  figure  Is  Important  be- 
cause It  exceeds  by  1  percent  the  correspond- 
ing Increase  In  farm-land  values  from  the 
1910-14  average  to  the  1920  peak. 

While  the  credit  potential  of  the  country 
Is  still  enormous,  and  consumers'  pockets  and 
bank  accounts  are  swollen  with  savings,  the 
Treasury  under  Secretary  Vinson  has  retired 
$6,400,000,000  of  the  public  debt  and  is  on 
the  way  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  REEUCTIOM 

The  Importance  of  Federal  debt  retirement 
lies  la  its  reduction  of  the  /already  great 
money  and  credit  supply  of  the  country. 
But  whether  this  can  be  continued  depends 
upon  whether  Congress  can  resist  reducing 
taxes  and  reckless  spending. 

But  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  docs  not  think  the 
prospects  for  controlling  Inflation  in  this  way 
offer  great  prospects  unless  the  Government 
receives  authority  to  control  the  kind  and 
aracunts  of  Government  securities  that  the 
banks  can  hold.  He  so  testified  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

He  Is  scheduled  to  make  a  report  soon  to 
the  committee  at  the  request  of  Representa- 
tive P.^TMAN.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  who  Is  the 
man  most  likely  to  Introduce  this  drastic 
banking  legislation 

But.  as  the  over-all  Inflation  situation  looks 
at  the  moment.  It  appears  that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  relying  mainly  on  price 
control  to  hold  the  line  until  production 
could  catch  up  to  demand  and  halt  the  pres- 
sure on  prices.  But  owing  to  production  and 
transport  stoppages  due  to  strikes,  the  time 
when  production  can  catch  up  to  demand  has 
been  considerably  delayed. 

Thus,  if  U  now  loses  such  price  control  as 
remains,  there  Is  Utile  doubt  that  the  Infla- 
tion bubble  Wilt  burst  sooner  than  otherwise. 


Dr.  F.  S.  Hammett  Urging  Passage  of  Leg- 
islation in  Behalf  of  GoTemment  Aid 
to  the  War  Against  Cancer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF    • 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1946 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Provincetown  (Mass.)  Advocate  of  May 
29, 1946: 

Dr.  F..S.  Hammett  Urging  the  Passage  of 
Legislation  in  Behalf  of  Government  Aid 
TO  THE  V'AR  Against  Cancer — Believes  Best 
Br-uns  OF  World  Should  Be  Mobilized  To 
Coordinate  Findings — Ir  Atomic  Bomb 
CouiD  Be  Devised  so  Secret  of  Cancer 
Can  Be  Learned 

Mcbilization  at  some  convenient  place  In 
the  United  States  of  an  adequqate  num'oer 
of  the  world's  outstanding  experts,  to  coordi- 
nate and  utilize  their  services  In  a  supreme 
endeavor  to  discover  means  of  curing  and 
preventing  cancer  is  being  sought  in  the 
Neely   bill,  4502,  now  before  the  House   In 
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Congress,  and  the  Pepper  bill,  1875,  now  In 
the  Senate,  and  the  people  cf  this  Nation 
are  b3ing  urged  to  unite  in  an  active  appeal 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  They 
are  being  asked  to  wire  or  w^rlte  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  speed  the  enact- 
ment. 

SMALL  SUM  ASKED 

A  sum  of  $100,000,000  Is  being  asked  to 
finance  the  work.  This  sum  is  equivalent 
to  the  amount  spent  In  Ifss  than  half  a  day 
during  the  war,  yet  during  the  A-ar  years 
cancer  killed  nearly  twice  as  many  Am.erl- 
cans  as  were  killed  by  the  Japanese  and 
Germans.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  head 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  that  17,000,- 
000  Americans  now  living  will  die  of  the  dis- 
ease and  that  there  are  a  half  a  million  cases 
in  this  country  all  the  time. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cure  for  cancer  will 
be  no  more  difficult  to  discover  than  the  crea- 
tion of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  tliat  the 
method  used  in  achieving  the  latter  will  be 
successful  In  finding  the  former,  namely,  the 
mobilization  of  the  best  skill  and  brains  in 
the  world  today. 

M.    HAMMETT'S    VIEWS 

Living  in  Provincetown  and  working  in  his 
now  famous  laboratory  in  Truro  is  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  research  scientists  in 
the  study  of  growth.  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Ham- 
mett. He  was  asked  to  comment  on  the 
urgency  for  the  passage  of  the  Neely-Pepper 
bills  and  he  prepared  the  following  sUte- 
ment : 

Those  who  are  asked  to  contribute  to  can- 
cer research  have  a  right  to  know  how  the 
money  Is  to  be  spent. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  research:  There 
is  the  search  for  fundamental  principles,  or 
academic  research,  and  there  is  the  search 
for  means  to  put  these  principles  to  work. 
This  is  applied  or  practical  research.  Ein- 
stein, Shapley,  and  Hooton  are  academic  re- 
cearchers:  Kettering.  Edison,  and  Coolldge 
are  practical  researchers.  The  first  group 
give  us  the  Ideas  The  second  gives  us  the 
things  which  help  to  make  living  more  com- 
fortable.   Both  are  necessary. 

Most  cancer  research  funds  go  for  academic 
rewarch.  This  Is  because  the  principles  of 
cancer  as  a  growth  need  discovery.  But  a 
discovery  by  Dr.  John  Bittner  some  10  yeara 
ago  maites  possible  now  some  attempt  at 
practical  rese.trch.  Dr.  Bittner  found  that 
the  milk  of  female  mice  of  cancer  history 
carries  a  chemical  agent  which  produces  can- 
*  cer  in  the  young  which  are  breastfed.  Tills 
has  been  confirmed  by  many  other  workei-s 
during  the  past  10  years.  So  the  thing  to  do 
now  Is  to  make  a  concerted  attempt  to  Iso- 
late, Identify,  and  Investigate  this  transmis- 
sible agent  In  order  that  something  may  be 
devised  to  destroy  or  counteract  Its  effect. 

TEAMWORK   NEEDED 

Such  an  attempt  will  require  the  coordi- 
nated, cooperative,  organized  teamwork  of 
physicists,  chemists,  biologists,  pathologists, 
and  all  the  basic  and  subsidiary  scientific  dis- 
ciplines. Experience  has  shown  that  such 
teamwork  Is  not  very  effective  when  the  sev- 
eral workers  are  scattered  around  In  various 
universities,  medical  schools,  and  research  in- 
stitutes. It  was  tried  and  failed  in  the  case 
of  tuberculosis.  It  was  tried  and  failed  in  the 
case  of  poliomyelitis. 

Such  teamwork  is  common  in  Indtistrlal 
laboratories.  It  is  the  teamwork  which 
brought  about  the  bringing  of  atomic  energy 
to  practical  use.  This  was  for  de--.uctlve 
purposes.  How  much  more  should  It  be  used 
for  constructive  use  In  bringing  practical  help 
to  the  cancer  patient!  It  is  such  organized, 
cooperative,  coordinated  teamwork  which 
Congressman  Neelt  is  proposing.  Support  of 
the  Neely  bill  will  help  make  such  an  attempt 
possible.  While  money  is  necessary  to  bring 
practical  benefit  to  the  cancer  patient,  brains 
and  willingness  to  work  together  for  a  com- 
mon aim  is  infinitely  more  Important.    Nor 


are  huge  and  beautiful  buildings  necessary. 
For  as  Plutarch  wrote,  "That  city  Is  well  forti- 
fied which  has  a  wall  of  men  Instead  of 
bricks."  It  is  unfortunately  true,  as  Milne 
wrote  in  Nature,  "It  is  the  fate  of  most  new 
concepts  to  be  either  ridiculed  or  ignored." 
So  today  the  attempt  to  get  scientists  to 
work  together  on  a  project  is  being  either 
ridiculed  or  Ignored.  Save  under  the  impetus 
of  war.  Yet  if  the  case  for  cooperative  re- 
search In  cancer  could  be  strongly  enough 
put,  the  problem  could  be  licked,  and  that 
without  the  spending  of  $100,000,000  either, 
as  requested  In  the  Neely  bill.  All  that  is 
needed  is  willingness  to  work  together,  brains, 
and  enough  money  to  see  the  thing  through 
to  the  finish.  The  money  can  be  gotten.  The 
brains  are  available.  All  we  need  is  the  will- 
ingness— not  lip  service. 


Civilian  Rule  of  Pacific  Island  Asked  bj 
Harold  L.  Ickes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE   FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Harold  L.  Ickes  before  the  In- 
stitute of  Ethnic  Affairs  and  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations  at  the  Hotel  May- 
flower. Wasliington.  D.  C.  Wednesday 
evening.  May  29.  under  the  title  of  "Meet 
the  Navy": 

Tonight  I  want  to  Introduce  the  United 
States  Navy  to  those  whose  democracy  it  is 
supposed  to  serve.  I  do  not  mean  the  Navy 
rushing  forth  gallantly  to  meet  the  enemy. 
I  do  not  mean  the  Navy  on  parade,  all  dresaed 
up  with  nags  and  pennants  and  bunting. 
With  sailors  and  marines  standing  smartly  at 
attention  and  with  chested  oOcers  proudly 
wearing  the  funny  looking  hats  adorned  with 
-ostrich  plumes.  The  Navy  that  I  want  to 
introduce  to  tills  audience  is  the  Navy  that 
governs  In  the  name  of  a  supposedly  demo- 
cratic America.  In  atolls  lying  in  the  Far 
Pacific.  I  believe  that  you  will  discover,  as  I 
have,  that  this  is  a  different  Navy  than  you 
have  ever  imagined. 

These  islands,  small  and  scattered  though 
they  be,  are  not  the  concern  of  the  American 
Navy  alone,  nor  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  governed  the  sole  Interest  of  the  Navy, 
or  even  of  the  United  States.  The  way  that 
these  Islands  are  governed  concerns  the 
United  States  In  its  relations  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

At  San  Francisco  and  at  London  the  United 
States  spoke  out  boldly  on  the  subject  of  what 
every  other  nation  should  do.  without  delay, 
for  vast  areas  of  the  earth's  population.  We 
demanded  the  doing  of  those  things  which 
the  United  States  is  not  doing  for  its  own 
present  and  its  prospective  dependencies. 

Let  me  show  you  how  the  Navy  is  Involved. 

We  conquered  the  Marshalls.  the  Carolines. 
and  the  Marianas  which  had  been  mandated 
to  Japan  under  the  League  of  Nations. 

Last  autumn,  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  brought  pressure 
on  all  nations  holding  mandated  areas,  to 
declare  their  intention  to  trustee  them  un- 
der the  United  Nations,  without  delay. 

Last  February,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  at  London,  five  of  the  seven 
nations  holding  mandated  areas  formally 
declared  their  intention  to  enter  into  trus- 
teeship agreements  to  the  United  Nations, 


They  were  the  United  Kingdom.  New  Zea- 
land. Australia,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Two  nations  held  out — Just  two.  One  waa 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  other  was 
the  United  States.  Yet  our  obligation  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  powers  which 
received  their  mandates  from  the  League 
of  Nations.  We  are  morally  and  legally  obli- 
gated to  trustee  our  mandated  areas  as  the 
others  are  being  trusteed. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect — that  one 
at  London— of  the  United  States  hiding  un- 
der u  blanket  with  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  In  an  effort  to  escape  an  obligation 
which  the  other  nations  were  accepting. 

Of  course,  our  Nation  cannot  maintain 
such  a  position  permanently.  It  is  too  dam- 
aging to  our  leadership  and  good  name. 
However,  there  is  a  larger  and  greater  danger 
that  we  will  be  intransigent  long  enough  to 
divest  ourselves  of  moral  leadership. 

I    am   convinced    that    American    opinion 
backs  up  the  charter  to  which  we  subscribed. 
Why  then  has  our  performance,  as  in  London, 
been  so  negative?     Is  it  due  to  our  own  con- 
ftislon  on  policy  and  on  methods  of  admin- 
istration of  American  Territories?     How  can 
we  put  forward  a  policy  when  there  is  no 
coordination  on  Territorial  matters  between 
the  State.  War,  Navy,  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments?   I   can    lUvistrate   this   lack   of    co- 
ordination.   Last    October,    President    Tru- 
man recognized  the  need  for  a  single  United 
States  policy  for  administration  of  the  Pa- 
cific islands.    He  appointed  the  Sscretarles 
of  State.  War.  Navy,  and  Interior  as  a  com- 
mittee  to  give   him   a   recommendation  on 
this  subject  without  delay.     S  nee  there  was 
nothing    secret    about    that    directive,    and 
since  I  was  not  unconnected  with  the  mat- 
ter prior  to  February  IS,  I  can  tell  you  that 
that  committee  had  not  net.  at  least  up  to 
that  date,  and  to  my  knowledge  it  never  has 
met  in  the  7  months  of  lu  existence.    The 
President's  directive  In  October  was  to  the 
effect    that    he    wanted    a    recommendation 
•satisfactory  to  all  four  departments   •    •    • 
without  delav  "    You  can  aee  how  completely 
the  Army  and  Navy  can  block  even  the  ful- 
fillment  of   a  clear   PresldenUal   dUective. 
And.  as  usxmI.  the  SUte  Department  laUs  to 
take    the   leadership    la    lEkslsUnc   upon   a 
unified   policy.    lu  represenUUvee  content 
themselves  with  polite  efforts  to  secure  a 
compromlae— but  only  if  the  interested  pir- 
tles  are  willing  to  compromlae. 

If  we  were  to  make.  now.  an  unequivocal 
announcement  of  our  intention  to  truatee 
these  islands.  Just  as  other  nations  are  doing, 
and  if  we  were  to  come  forward  with  a  work- 
able trusteeship  agreement,  the  moral  ef- 
fect would  be  world-wide. 

The  United  States  should  take  the  lead  In 
establishing  trusteeships  on  sound  lines.  We 
are  not  bound  by  the  hampering  traditions  of 
a  colonial  service.  And  we  can  take  pride 
in  some  of  the  achievements  of  our  overseas 
areas  under  civilian  rule.  Despite  mistakes, 
as  In  our  economic  neglect  of  the  Philippines, 
we  have  a  fiexlble  and  liberal  territorial 
policy.  We  have  recognized  the  principle 
of  self-determination,  and  we  have  tolerated 
a  variety  of  political  forms.  We  have  pro- 
moted Independence  for  the  Philippines. 
The  President  has  proposed  independence  for 
Puerto  Rico.  We  are  assisting  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  In  their  progress  toward  self-govern- 
ing statehood.  Hawaii  is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  by  an  admixture  of  races  which 
have  attained  prosperity  and  democratic 
unity  within  the  framework  of  the  American 
system. 

It  is  time  that  the  State  Department  ceased 
to  be  beguiled  by  the  pleasant  tinkle  of  brass 
and  the  luster  of  gold  braid,  for  it  Is  the  Navy 
which  has  largely  been  responsible  for  our 
moral  failure  to  date  as  to  our  dependencies. 
The  official  pressure  to  designate  the 
Japanese  mandated  and  other  Islands  as 
strategic  areas  in  their  entirety  or  to  annex 
them  outright  emanates  from  the  Navy  and 
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Is  motivated  In  gcxxl  measure  by  the  Navy's 
desire  to  have  exclusive  responsibility  for 
governing  the  populations  of  these  areas. 
The  Navy  does  not  want  to  govern  when  it  is 
subject  to  inspection,  criticism,  and  pub- 
licity. The  Navy  wants  iu  administration  of 
dependent  peoples  to  be  a  top  secret. 

Purthermore,  the  naval  governments  of 
Guam  and  Samoa  have  become  a  naval  tradi- 
tion and  it  Is  partly  in  defiant  defenee  of  this 
tAditton  and  without  regard  to  security  con- 
siderations that  the  Navy  seeks  to  govern 
the  other  Pacific  islands.  The  Navy  is  well 
awar#f  that  the  Federal  Government  agency 
which  siiall  be  given  civil  Jurisdiction  over 
'the  formerly  mandated  islands  would  also  be 
made  responsible  for  Guam  and  Samoa.  Any 
other  tdministrative  solution  would  be  un- 
thinkable. Therefore,  the  Navy  is  Intent 
upon  Jurledictlon  over  the  Japanese  man- 
dated Islands  under  conditions  which  will  al- 
low it  to  extend  its  present  tyranny  in  Guam 
to  an  area  comprising  3.C00.00O  square  miles 
ol  the  Pacific. 

The  history  of  American  Samoa  and  Guam 
furnishes  one  answer  to  the  mystery  of  our 
delay  In  the  matter  of  trusteeships.  The 
Navy's  ambitious  preparations  to  rule  perma- 
nently, by  naval  absolutism,  the  civilian 
populations  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  furnishes 
another.  The  Navy  is  bent  upon  riiling  these 
Island  peoples  and  It  is  determined  that  they 
shall  not  have  those  rights  which  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  guarantees;  that  they 
shall  not  have  self-government  or  democracy 
cr  racial  equality.  My  charge  is  grounded 
upon  the  undeviatlng  record  of  naval  words 
and  naval  deeds  in  the  governments  of  Guam 
and  American  Samoa  for  the  past  47  years. 
We  took  Guam  from  Spain  in  1898.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  we  obligated  ourselves 
to  establish,  by  act  of  Congress,  "the  civil 
rights  and  political  status'  of  the  people  of 
Guam.  With  words  of  great  promise,  Presi- 
dent licKinley  launched  the  naval  govern- 
ment of  the  Island.  That  goverrmient.  Presi- 
dent McKlnley  proclaimed,  would  "insure 
that  full  measure  of  Individual  rights  and 
liberties  which  Is  the  heritage  of  free 
peoples':  it  would  prove  to  the  Guamanians 
"that  the  mission  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  benevolent  asslmUatlon.  substituting  the 
mild  sway  of  Justice  and  right  for  arbitrary 
rule' 

Within  1  year  of  the  date  of  this  pious  ut- 
terance of  President  McKlnleys.  the  naval 
government  had  abolished  all  of  the  very 
considerable  horn*  rule  which  Guam  had  en- 
Joyed  under  Spain.  Although  the  Guamani- 
ans had  been  Roman  Catholics  for  centuries, 
the  Navy  had  exiled  from  the  Island  all  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  except  one.  who 
happened  to  be  a  native  Guamanian;  It  had 
enacted  &  law  prohibiting  Roman  Catholic 
reUglous  processions;  it  had  denied  entry  to 
the  Island  to  the  apostolic  delegate,  au  Amer- 
ican charged  with  the  oversight  of  Roman 
Catholic  interests  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

Successive  naval  governors,  with  a  turn- 
over of  one  every  18  months,  added  such 
choice  items  of  liberty  and  human  rights  as 
the  following:  A  command  forbidding  the 
ringing  of  the  church  bells  In  the  mornings. 
An  executive  order  prohibiting  the  Guama- 
nians from  whistling  on  the  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  naval  governors  palace.  A 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Chamarro  lan- 
gxiage  In  the  government  or  In  the  schools. 

The  naval  government  gathered  up  and 
burned  the  dictionaries  of  the  Chamarro 
language.  The  Guamanian  native  police  were 
replaced  by  marines. 

Segregated  schools  were  established  for  the 
Guamanians.  Heavy  taxation — taxation 
without  representation — was  levied  by  the 
naval  governor  on  Guamanians  but  not  on 
Mavy  personnel. 

By  the  year  1002,  the  Guamanians  were  pe- 
titioning for  those  civil  rights  and  that  con- 
fWOTlfTftaHy  defined  "political  status"  which 
the  Tteaty  of  Paris  had  promised  them.    They 


are  petitioning  still,  after  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. A  year  or  two  before  the  war  these 
people,  out  of  their  own  meager  resources, 
sent  two  representatives  to  Washington  to  beg 
our  democratic  government  to  lift  the  dicta- 
torial han(J  of  the  American  Navy  from  off 
of  Guam  and  to  place  its  Jurisdiction  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Forty-five  years  ago  these  subjects  of 
American  oppression  began  to  petition  to 
have  their  municipal  water  supply  chlori- 
nated, because  annually  hundreds  were  made 
ill  and  many  died  from  dysentery.  The  cost 
of  the  Job  was  >5  000.  The  naval  government 
waited  40  years  before  doing  this. 

Now,  let  us  glance  at  the  record  In  Amer- 
ican Samoa.  The  Samcans  came  voluntarily 
under  United  States  control  in  1899.  on  the 
basis  of  an  express  understanding  that  they 
would  be  given  civil  status  and  a  rule  of  law 

Prom  1CC9  to  and  including  today  Samcan 
life  has  been  lived  under  naval  absolutism. 
There,  as  in  Guam,  the  naval  Governor  Is 
legislature,  executive,  and  court.  Again  and 
again  the  Governors  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  ignorant  or  bigoted  petty  tyrants. 
Their  ordinances  have  snowballed  Into  a  body 
of  codified  laws  too  fanta.stic  to  be  readily 
believed,  but  they  exist,  in  print  and  lu  prac- 
tice. 

Let  me  Illustrate:  The  Samoans  are  so- 
ciable people.  They  like  to  visit  from  Village 
to  village,  going  in  little  parties  for  games, 
feasts,  marriages,  funerals.  Such  visitations 
by  the  people  of  one  village  to  another  are 
called  malagas. 

Here  is  the  law  of  March  8,  1927.  decreed 
by  his  illustrious  highness,  H.  F.  Bryan,  naval 
governor  of  Samoa.  I  quote  from  section  6: 
"In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  time  has 
been  wasted  since  the  beginning  of  this  year 
in  cricket  games  between  villages — some  of 
which  were  played  without  authority — no 
permission  will  be  granted  for  malagas  with- 
out further  notice. 

"Sec.  7.  No  malaga  will  be  made,  at  any 
time,  for  any  purpose,  without  the  approval 
of  the  governor. 

"Sec.  8.  Any  disobedience  to  this  order  will 
be  considered  a  violation  of  section  10.  of- 
fenses against  the  government  and  the  civil 
rights  of  citizens  •  •  •  and  dealt  with 
accoidingly." 

Section  98  of  the  naval  cede  for  Samoa 
reads :  "There  shall  be  levied  annually  on  the 
15th  day  of  December  upon  every  male  Sa- 
moan.  who  shall  have  reached  the  height  of 
6  feet  and  1  Inch,  a  general  personal  tax. 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  poll  tax,  the 
amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
governor." 

Among  Samoans.  as  among  many  peoples. 
It  is  H  solemn  religious  custom,  after  a  death, 
to  hold  a  funeral  feast.  The  naval  code  for 
Samoa  prohibits  such  feasts.  I  quote  section 
3:  "From  and  after  the  coming  into  effect 
of  this  regulation,  the  giving  of,  or  the  hold- 
ing of.  the  participation  In,  the  attendance 
at.  and  the  furnishing  of  any  or  all  focd  for, 
the  'death  feast'  by  any  person  whomsoever 
In  the  Manu's  group  of  Islands.  Is  hereby 
prohibited." 

E.  S.  Kellogg,  another  exalted  naval  gov- 
ernor, decreed  that  both  a  fine  and  imprison- 
ment cculd  be  evoked  for  violation  of  this 
provision. 

The  Samoans  are  a  less  patient  folk  than 
the  Guamanians,  aiKl  In  the  early  1920's  their 
petitioning  for  their  denied  rights  became  an 
uproar,  though  without  physical  violence. 
Thereupon  their  leaders  were  seised  by  the 
naval  government  and  charged  with  con- 
spiracy. They  were  thrown  into  Jail  and  kept 
there  for  a  number  of  years.  But  murmur- 
ings  of  the  outburst  reached  Washington, 
and  in  1030  President  Hoover,  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  appointed  a  Joint 
commission  to  study  the  Samoan  situation. 
The  commission  was  headed  by  Senator 
Hiram  Bingham,  of  Connecticut,  and  It  went 
to  Samoa  to  do  Its  work  on  the  ground. 


The  commission  unanimously  concluded 
that  the  Samoans  ought  to  be  given  American 
citizenship,  a  bill  of  rights,  and  an  organic 
act.  It  announced  Its  conclusions  to  the  as- 
sembled Samoans.  came  home,  and  pressed 
for  the  promised  legislation.  The  Senate 
passed  it  and  the  Navy  (backed,  I  regret  to 
have  to  say,  by  the  Department  of  State)  had 
It  killed  in  the  House.  Through  successive 
Congresses  this  has  been  the  record. 

Grotesque,  InefiQcient,  tyrannical,  not  wan- 
tonly cruel,  but  faithless  to  pledges  given- 
such  has  been  naval  rule  over  subject  peo- 
ples, as  proved  by  the  unvarying  record  of 
long  years  in  Guam  and  Samoa.  Such  a  re- 
sult Is  Inevitable  from  naval  administration. 
It  Is  no  accident,  no  mere  circumstance 
which  might  change.  Such  Is  the  nature  cl 
naval  dominance  when  applied  to  civilian 
populations.  I  quote  from  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan, 
the  naval  prophet,  whose  writings  have  in- 
fluenced the  strategical  thinking  of  the  world: 

"Naval  administration  is  very  clearly  and 
sharply  differentiated  by  the  presence  of  an 
element  which  Is  foreign  to  almost  all  other 
activities  of  life  in  countries  like  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Tlie  military 
factor  is  to  it  not  merely  Incidental  but 
fimdamental." 

What  Captain  Mahan  meant  is  that  naval 
organization,  training,  and  thinking  relate 
entirely  to  the  tasks  of  war.  They  have  no 
'Relationship  to  the  complicated  problems  of 
civilian  populations.  Every  modern  govern- 
ment except  the  United  States  knows  this 
fact  and  has  acted  accordingly.  England, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Russia  rule  their  dependencies 
through  civilian,  not  military  governments. 
The  American  Navy  controls  its  subject  pop- 
ulations by  direct  and  autocratic  methods 
which  it  frankly  labels  "dictatorship.'  In 
scores  of  congressional  hearings  the  testi- 
mony of  naval  officers  follows  the  same  pat- 
tern; the  natives  are  ignorant,  lazy,  slothful. 
Immoral  children.  An  island  is  a  battleship 
and  is  run  as  s-ch.  The  civilian  population 
happens  to  be  on  the  island  and  cannot  be 
got  rid  of.  It  must  be  endured  like  other 
tropical  Inconveniences.  Automatically  and 
with  finality,  the  rules  by  which  the  Navy 
governs  Itself  are  clamped  down  on  the 
civilian  population.  The  result  Is  a  rule  of 
authority,  color  distinction,  and  the  ignor- 
ing of  the  problems  of  and  strivings  toward 
democratic  living. 

I  have  cited  the  record  of  naval  govern- 
ment on  our  islands  during  the  40  years  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  I  now  give  you  scrae  of 
today's  facts  about  the  Navy's  beneflcient 
rule  over  the  Guamanians.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  the  admirals,  when  seeking,  as  they 
recently  have  been  and  are  doing,  the  estab- 
lishment, by  Executive  order,  of  the  prc- 
Pearl  Harbor  system  of  naval  government  for 
the  Islands  of  Micronesia,  would  try  to  lift 
the  face  of  naval  autocracy  on  Guam.  But 
this  would  be  a  violent  assumption. 

The  Navy  is  still  arguing  that  the  Gua- 
manians are  not  qualified  to  assume  the 
duties  and  responi^iblUties  of  citizenship. 
The  Navy  persists  In  this  stand  altliough 
not  a  single  Guamanian  out  of  23,000  has 
been  convicted  of  disloyalty  to  the  United 
States  during  their  years  under  the  Japanese. 

Last  autumn.  Congress  voted  and  made 
Immediately  available  funds  to  compensate 
the  Guamanians  for  death  and  personal  in- 
Jury  and  loss  of  personal  property  caused  by 
the  naval  bombardment  or  confiscated  by 
the  Navy.  To  this  hour  the  Navy  has  not 
settled  the  claims  of  these  people  first  ren- 
dered destitute  by  the  Japanese  and  then 
deprived  by  the  Navy  of  two-thirds  of  the 
good  land  of  their  small  island. 

Large  numbers  of  the  23,000  Guamanians 
subsist  now  as  mere  squatters  in  shacks  and 
hovels  built  from  dunnage  lumber,  packing 
cases,  canvas,  and  salvaged  sheet  metal. 
Their  homes  have  been  destroyed,  they  havie 
been  ousted  from  their  lands,  and  they  ar« 
not  permitted  to  return  even  today,  many 
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months  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Mean- 
while, on  a  hill  almost  directly  overlooking 
these  shanty  towns,  the  Navy  Is  building  for 
Its  class-conscious  officers  an  18-hole.  6.000- 
yard  golf  course  with  water  hazards  and  sand 
traps. 

Wage  discrimination  has  become  greatly 
Intensified  in  Guam,  even  as  compared  with 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  naval  practices.  A  Gua- 
manian carpenter  gets  43  cents  an  hour,  a 
continental  American  citizen,  who  starts  his 
employment  when  in  Guam,  $1.36  an  hour, 
while  the  continental  American  citizen 
transferred  to  Guam  receives  $1  66  an  hour. 
Often  the  three  classes  of  carpenters  are 
working  side  by  side  at  the  same  work. 

As  for  Guamanian  laborers,  they  get  20 
cents  per  hour,  a  4-percent  increase  from  the 
Navy's  pre-Pearl  Harbor  rate  for  Guamanian 
labor.  Perhaps  such  wages  would  not  be 
amiss  If  prices  were  correspondingly  low^,  but 
a  pair  of  shoes  cost  $7.10,  a  pound  of  corned 
beef  53  cents,  and  so  forth. 

The  discrimination  goes  even  farther.  The 
Guamanians  and  the  continental  American 
workers  are  alike  paid  from  Federal  funds. 
The  continental  Americans  get  annual  and 
sick  leave  with  pay.  If  the  Guamanian  takes 
such  leave  it  Is  without  pay.  The  continental 
American  worker  gets  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  for  all  time  in  excess  of  40  hours  a 
week,  the  Guamanian  v.orker  gets  only 
straight  time,  no  matter  how  long  he  may 
work. 

Naval  absolutism,  sneers  at  every  consti- 
tutional guaranty.  '  It  permits  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Guam  to  be  subject  to  arrest,  trial, 
and  sentence  for  any  offense  up  to  and  in- 
cluding a  capital  one,  without  presentment 
or  Indictment  by  a  grand  Jury,  without  Jury 
trial.  In  a  rump  naval  courts  and  boards 
court.  The  houses  of  the  dependent  people 
can  be  entered  and  searched  without  a  war- 
rant, their  property  seized  at  will  by  a  police 
officer,  and  they  can  be — and  are — ordered 
from  their  houses  and  lands  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  They  exist  under  a  per- 
petual curfew  law.  It  is  unlawful  for  a 
Guamanian  to  ride  in  a  Government  vehicle 
and  he  would  be  punished  for  so  doing,  by 
fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  even  when  in- 
vited by  the  drivers.  Such  Is  the  benevolent 
rule  of  which  the  Navy  boasts. 

A  final  affront  to  the  Guamanian,  as  well 
as  to  the  American,  sense  of  Justice,  is  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Navy  that  naval 
military  rule  is  being  ended  at  Guam  and 
naval  civil  rule  substituted.  Under  naval 
military  rule  the  Guamanians  had  the  slight 
advantage  of  at  least  some  forms  of  law. 
When  convicted  on  serious  charges  they  had 
a  right  of  appeal.  The  naval  military  courts 
operated  under  rules  not  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, which  they  could  not  abrogate  at  will. 
Under  cavalier  naval  civil  rule,  the  governor, 
an  admiral,  makes  the  law  and  the  rules, 
and  changes  them  at  will.  He  Is  the  court, 
and  from  his  civil  or  criminal  Judgment 
there  is  no  appeal.  It  Is  Into  this  system 
of  one-man  absolutism  that  the  Guamanians 
are  passing. 

I  sum  up  the  record  and  the  facts  as  of 
today.  The  Navy  In  Guam  and  Samoa,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  has  prevented  the  ful- 
fillment of  national  pledges  made  and  au- 
cepted  In  good  faith.  It  has  arrogantly  over- 
ruled the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  refused  to  grant  on  Its  own  motion, 
and  Its  effective  lobby  has  prevented  Con- 
gress from  granting,  any  vestige  of  a  bill  of 
rights  to  its  subject  peoples.  In  Its  own 
unrestrained  conduct  of  civilian  affairs  it  has 
violated,  wilfully  and  persistently,  many  of 
the  tenets  of  the -American  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
has  scorned  every  concept  of  due  process  of 
law  and  almost  every  principle  of  democracy. 
It  has  ignored  the  economic  problems  of  the 
Islanders  and  has  given  them  Inferior  educa- 
tion in  segregated  schools.  It  has  trampled 
Yipon,  with  complete  abandon,  the  standards 


of  social  policy  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  for  dependent  areas.  Its  absolutism 
has  been  maintained  as  a  result  of  effective 
lobbying  In  Congress. 

There  Is  no  sign  that  the  Navy  proposes 
to  depart  from  its  prewar  methods  In  Guam 
and  Samoa.  The  natives  are  its  wards;  and 
by  wardship,  apparently,  is  meant  a  policy 
of  segregation — isolation  from  mainland  cul- 
ture, from  modern  education  and  denial  of 
the  protection  of  our  Constitution.  There 
Is  not  one  full-fledged  lawyer  on  the  Island. 
And  certainly  it  is  not  to  the  Navy's  credit, 
after  nearly  50  years  of  Its  rule,  that  there 
Is  not  a  single  Guamanian  dentist,  engineer, 
or  active  teacher  who  has  had  training  in  the 
United  States. 

Now  the  Navy  proposes  to  extend  these 
abuses  into  the  newly  acquired  Pacific  is- 
lands. Tlie  Navy  wishes  that  our  national 
moral  obligations  to  trustee  the  Carolines, 
the  Marshalls.  and  the  Marianas,  to  the  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  shall  not  be 
fulfilled,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  already  declared 
their  intention  of  trusteeing  the  nearby  Is- 
lands which  have  a  like  International  status. 
Nor  would  the  Navy,  If  It  had  Its  will,  be 
satisfied  with  maintaining  dictatorships  over 
peoples  of  other  than  American  strains.  I 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  that  I 
,  received  after  Pearl  Harbor  when  my  friend, 
the  late  Secretary  Frank  Knox,  to  whom  I 
had  a  personal  attachment,  declared  In  my 
office  that  Hawaii  should  be  under  naval  rule. 
As  if  it  was  the  civilian  administration  that 
had  been  responsible  for  our  fleet  being  hud- 
dled like  pinioned  ducks  in  a  harbor!  I  dis- 
puted this  theory  then,  and  I  oppose  it  today. 
If  necessary,  I  would  be  willing  for  the  re- 
tirement pay  of  our  superannuated  admirals 
to  be  increased.  But  I  am  not  willing  that 
more  soft  berths  should  be  created  for  them 
In  the  governments  of  dependent  peoples  In 
violation  of  every  concept  of  democracy  and 
the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Navy  cannot  be 
trusted   to   rule   civilian    populations.     The 
Navy  .s  arbitrary,  dictatorial,  and  totally  dis- 
regardful  of  civilian  rights.    I  submit  that  It 
Is  not  necessary.  In  the  Interest  of  military 
security,  to  make  a  mock  of  the  human  wel- 
fare and  the  civilian  rights  of  the  peoples  of 
such  areas  as  we  have  been  considering.    If 
there  is  any  merit  In  the  claim  of  the  Navy 
that  It  be  permitted  to  keep  and  put  fetters 
upon  the  civilian  populations  of  such  Islands 
as     Guam,      Samoa,     and     the     Mandated 
Islands    of    Japan;    If    the    Navy    is    to    be 
permitted  to  block,  as  It  Is  secretly  doing, 
statehood  for  Hawaii,  then  by   a  parity  of 
reasoning,  civilian   rights  should  be  struck 
down  In  such  areas  as  Alaska,  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Moreover,  if  we  require  Naval  absolutism  for 
purposes  of  military  security  in  such  places  as 
these,  then  there  would  be  no  logical  reason 
why  we  should  not  hand  over  to  Its  benign 
rule  such  vital  continental  areas  as  Boston, 
New  York  Harbor,  Charlestown,  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle. 

Democracy,  as  we  have  understood  It  In  this 
country,  will  be  entering  upon  its  swift  de- 
cline if  we  do  not  firmly  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  our  armed  forces  are  for  defense 
In  times  of  war  and  not  for  civilian  adminis- 
tration in  times  of  peace. 

Democracy  and  human  rights  and  hope  for 
peace  in  the  entire  world  will  suffer  If  we 
continue  to  withhold  our  national  leadership 
In  the  vital  matter  of  trusteeships  under  the 
United  Nations.  Our  leadership  can  only  be 
regained  and  maintained  by  action,  not  by 
mere  words.  The  action  needed  is  the  enact- 
ment of  Representative  BiEMnxEs's  bill, 
V7hlch  would  take  Jurisdiction  over  Guam 
and  Samoa  away  from  the  Navy  and  give  It 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
announcement  that  we  are  going  to  trustee 
the  former  Japanese  Islands  under  the  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 


Tbe  ase  Bill 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  29.  1946 

Mr.  "VURSELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  today 
after  a  lapse  of  3  months  the  Case  bill 
has  come  back  from  the  Senate  with 
some  amendments  and  this  House  will 
have  to  consider  and  act  upon  it  again. 
There  are  two  schools  of  thought  in  this 
House.    One  does  not   want   any  cor- 
rective   or    restrictive    legislation    with 
regard  to  labor.    These  members  voted 
against  the  Case  bill  before  and  doubt- 
less will  vote  against  it  today.    They 
very  largely  represent  big  city  and  heavy 
industrial    districts    where    they    rely 
largely  upon  the  labor  vote  for  reelec- 
tion.   They  try  to  follow  out  the  wish  of 
the  big  labor  leaders  who  do  not  want 
any  kind  of  legislation  affecting  labor. 
The  other  school  of  thought  to  which 
I  adhere  believes  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  rights  in  this  country  of  labor, 
the  rights  of  business  and  the  rights  of 
the  general  public  of  over  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people  should  be  clearly  and  fairly 
defined  by  law  protecting  the  interest  of 
labor,  business,  and  the  general  public. 
That  is  what  we  seek  to  do  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  today,  believ- 
ing that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  labor, 
business;  and  that  it  will  help  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 

We  have  had  a  recent  example  of  let- 
ting big  labor  leaders  and  big  business 
fight  it  out.  They  have  made  a  sorry 
failure.  The  whole  Nation  has  had  to 
sufifer.  The  results  have  been  over  a 
hundred  days  of  the  General  Motors 
strike,  the  steel  strike,  the  Westing- 
house,  and  General  Electric  strikes, 
strikes  holding  up  the  production  of 
farm  machinery  so  desperately  needed 
and  last  the  great  railroad  and  coal 
strikes  which  almost  paralyzed  the  entire 
business  of  the  Nation.  There  must  be 
a  better  way. 

These  strikes  have  cost  the  rank  and 
file  of  labor  all  put  together  the  loss  of 
more  money  than  they  will  gain  in  the 
next  10  years.  The  rank  and  file  of  labor 
is  entitled  to  a  better  way.  Most  of  them 
will  welcome  a  better  way  to  settle  labor 
disputes. 

They  'have  prevented  the  returning 
soldiers,  and  civilians  as  well,  of  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  cars,  trucks,  washing 
machines,  refrigerators,  electrical  appli- 
ances, and  nearly  everything  one  could 
Ust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  thrown  count- 
less thousands  of  other  laboring  men  out 
of  work.  They  have  held  up  reconver- 
sion and  they  have  kept  probably  over 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  that  peo- 
ple want  to  buy  off  the  market.  The 
people  want  a  better  way. 

They  have  greatly  speeded  up  inflation 
which  will  hurt  the  laboring  man  and 
everyone  by  causing  a  rise  in  the  prices 
of  merchandise.  They  are  threatening 
the   very   future   of   this   Government. 
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They  have  done  great  damage  to  the 
cause  of  labor  itself.  There  must  be 
a  better  way.  This  bill  moves  in  that 
direction. 

I  do  not  believe  the  laboring  men  of 
my  district  or  the  Nation  want  this  chaos 
continned.  The  laboring  men  in  my  dis- 
trict only  want  what  is  fair  and  right. 
I  know  the  general  public  wants  some- 
thing done  to  protect  their  interests. 

Let  me  give  you  one  illustration  of 
what  slowing  down  production  of  steel 
has  done  that  should  shame  everyone 
and  make  us  stop  and  think. 

The  Government  has  planned  to  bring 
the  bodies  of  nearly  30^.000  soldiers  home 
for  burial  who  lost  their  lives  in  battle, 
and  who  are  now  buried  in  foreign  lands. 
Last  week  I  called  the  War  Department 
to  learn  how  soon  bodies  could  be  re- 
turned. 

I  was  told  that  because  of  the  steel 
strike  and  other  strikes,  sufficient  steel 
was  not  available  to  make  the  caskets 
and  that  the  delay  would  probably  make 
it  impossible  to  return  any  bodies  before 
January  1847.  That  is  an  illustration 
that  should  make  us  realize  what  has 
happened.  We  cannot  return  the  bodies 
of  the  heroic  men  who  gave  their  lives 
defending  this  country  promptly  because 
of  work  stoppages  which  slowed  down 
production.  It  certainly  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  try  to  bring  about  by  legislation, 
industrial  peace  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  returning  soldiers  want  homes  to 
live  in.  To  get  them  we  must  have  lum- 
ber, brick,  plumbing,  tile,  electric  ap- 
pliances for  their  homes.  Think  how  the 
production  of  all  these  things  we  owe 
them  have  been  slowed  down  by  reason  of 
work  stoppages  that  have  plagued  the 
Nation.  We  must  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  and  get  steady  production  if  homes 
are  to  be  built  employing  millions  of 
those  in  the  carpenter  and  building  trades 
from  the  hod  carriers  and  common  labor- 
ers up.  They  cannot  work  without  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Case  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  passed  this  House  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  3  months  ago.  It 
will  pass  by  a  vote  of  over  2-to-l  today. 
If  this  legislation  were  not  fair  and 
Just  to  labor,  to  business,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic it  would  not  pass  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate by  such  overwhelming  majorities. 

There  are  few.  if  any.  Members  of  this 
Rouse  who  vote  for  this  bill  who  can 
honestly  be  charged  as  being  unfriendly 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  labor.  We  want 
labor  steadily  employed  at  high  wages. 
We  believe  this  is  necessary  to  the  general 
economy  of  the  Nation.  We  realize  labor 
cannot  be  steadily  employed  at  high 
wages  unless  legislation  is  enacted  that 
will  define  the  rights  of  all  parties  fair- 
ly which  is  necessary  to  keep  labor  em- 
ployed and  the  business  of  the  Nation 
going  at  full  speed. 

With  a  debt  of  $275,000,000  000  hang- 
Ing  over  the  Nation  we  realize  that  busi- 
ness and  labor  must  pull  together  with 
a  constant  high  production  of  goods  to 
keep  the  general  income  of  the  Nation 
high  enough  that  the  bonds  bought  by 
the  laboring  men.  business,  and  the 
fanner  may  be  kept  at  par.  That  the 
Income  of  the  Nation  must  be  kept  at  a 
high  level  against  which  taxes  caa  be 
levied  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of 


the  Government  with  a  few  billion  dol- 
lars left  over  each  year  to  be  applied  to 
the  retirement  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  other  course 
but  work  and  production  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  keep  this  country  sound 
financially.  We  must  cooperate  and 
work  together.  We  must  work  and  pro- 
duce. If  we  fail  in  this,  national  bank- 
ruptcy will  overtake  us.  If  this  hap- 
pens we  will  lose  representative  consti- 
tutional government.  Labor  and  all  of 
us  will  suffer  and  the  Nation  will  go  into 
some  type  of  socialism  or  communi.sm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  labor  statesman- 
ship today  as  never  before,  a  statesman- 
ship that  looks  at  the  whole  economic 
picture  of  America  rather  than  labor 
leadership  in  high  places  which  are  com- 
peting with  each  other  to  build  up  their 
membership  with  a  lust  for  power.  The 
drastic  bill  offered  by  the  President 
should  be  a  warning  to  responsible  labor 
leaders  that  they  will  serve  labor  in  the 
long  run  far  better  if  they  will  cooperate 
with  the  Members  of  Congress  who  only 
want  fair  and  just  legislation  protecting 
the  rights  of  all.  This  bill  will  not  take  a 
legitimate  right  away  from  a  laboring 
man  in  the  Nation,  but  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve it  will  benefit  every  laboring  man  m 
the  Nation  if  enacted  into  law. 

I  support  this  bill  without  any  reser- 
vations because  I  believe  it  is  my  duty 
to  do  so.  I  believe  we  must  have  such 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation, 
and  I  feel  certain  that  the  majority  cf 
the  rank  and  file  of  labor  in  my  district 
when  they  imderstand  the  legislation 
will  commend  me  for  so  doing.  I  have 
confidence  that  they  will  understand 
that  I  am  acting  as  much  in  their  in- 
terest as  I  am  in  the  interest  of  business, 
or  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  this  bill  do? 

First.  It  exempts  from  its  provisions 
all  railroad  men  who  will  continue  col- 
lective bargaining  under  the  Railway 
Mediation  Act. 

Second.  This  bill  does  not  extend  the 
power  of  injunction.  The  us3  of  injunc- 
tion against  violence  and  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  was  taken  out  of  the  bill  in 
the  Senate.  It  provides  for  an  inde- 
pendent board  when  a  strike  of  major 
importance  is  about  to  envelop  the  Na- 
tion, which  will  call  for  a  delay  of  60 
days  until  this  mediation  board  can  use 
its  infiuence  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment between  the  parties  by  encourag- 
ing collective  bargaining. 

If  this  bill  had  baen  passed  3  months 
ago  the  General  Motors,  the  steel,  the 
railroad,  and  coal  strikes  would  doubt- 
less have  been  settled  more  promptly 
with  as  great  gains  for  labor  as  they 
have  achieved  without  the  great  loss  in 
wages  and  without  tying  up  the  business 
of  the  country. 

Third.  It  provides  for  fact  ^ding  and 
mediation  when  strikes  are  about  to  be 
called  effecting  public  utilities  which 
furnish  the  light  and  power  for  the 
people  of  America. 

Fourth.  It  provides  that  when  con- 
tracts are  signed  between  business  and 
labor  unions  that  these  contracts  must 
be  kept  without  violation  by  either  side. 

Fifth.  It  does  not  deny  the  right  to 
strike  anywhere  in  the  bill.  It  seeks  to 
encourage  collective  bargaining. 


Sixth.  It  prohibits  wildcat  strikes  by 
members  of  a  union  In  violation  of  the 
union  contracts  and  Only  takes  the  bar- 
gaining right  away  from  its  members 
who  go  out  on  a  wildcat  strike.  Their 
rights  will  be  restored  when  they  are  re- 
hired. 

Seventh.  It  outlaws  boycott  strikes 
which  protects  the  union  men  as  well  as 
the  people.  Millions  of  tons  of  food  over 
the  years,  particularly  in  California, 
have  rotted  in  the  fields  because  one 
group  of  union  men  picked  the  fruit  or 
vegetables,  but  the  union  truckers  who 
happen  to  belong  to  another  union  would 
not  haul  it  to  the  processors.  Such  fool- 
ishness must  be  stopped  here  In  Amer- 
ica. 

Eighth.  It  outlaws  robbery  and  extor- 
tion which  is  the  essence  of  the  Hobbs 
bill  passed  by  tlie  House.  In  many  of 
the  big  cities  farmere  are  not  permitted 
by  the  teamsters'  union  to  truck  their 
products  Into  such  cities  as  New  York, 
Detroit,  and  many  other  cities  without 
paying  to  the  teamsters'  union  $9.42  each 
trip  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  streets 
*  of  the  ciLy.  In  these  localities,  out-of- 
town  union  truck  drivers  are  penalized 
and  extorted  the  .^ame  as  if  they  did  not 
belong  to  a  union.  This  racketeering 
must  be  stopped.  It  hurts  the  cause  of 
all  labor  due  to  the  acts  of  a  few 
racketeers. 

Ninth.  It  allows  the  establishment  of 
welfare  funds  such  as  desired  by  the  coal 
miners  under  joint  union  and  employer 
supervision. 

Tenth.  It  .settles  the  foreman  di.spute 
matter  on  an  equitable  and  fair  basis.  It 
does  not  prohibit  anyone  from  joining  the 
union,  but  it  does  prohibit  at  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining table  such  members  who 
belong  to  the  union  from  representing 
the  company  when  they  are  bargaining 
to  bring  about  a  contract.  They  can  oniy 
represent  the  unions,  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  sincere  Iccal  union 
oflBcers  have  been  deceived  and  led  to  be- 
heve  this  bill  is  not  fair  to  tiie  men  who 
work.  Such  is  not  the  case.  I  realize 
that  for  cheap  political  purposes  there 
will  be  scTme  men  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
who  will  accuse  the  Members  who  sup- 
port this  bill  of  voting  against  the  rights 
of  labor.  Such  charges  ere  worse  than 
nonsense.  Such  charges  will  fall  fiat  and 
will  boomerang  against  those  wh  >  make 
the  attempt  when  the  honest  rank  and 
file  of  labor  understands  the  facts  with 
reference  to  this  legislation. 

The  time  has  come  if  we  are  to  save 
this  Nation  when  the  M ambers  of  Con- 
gress must  follow  the  light  of  their  con- 
science and  think  only  of  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
They  must  have  the  courage  to  support 
legislation  to  that  end. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  big  labor 
leaders  should  accept  the  responsibility 
that  goes  v.iLh  their  power.  They  must 
^  know  that  the  interest  of  the  men  they 
represent,  that  their  futiu-e  privileges  as 
free  American  citizens  will  be  more  se- 
cure if  fair  and  reasonable  rules  govern- 
ing the  rights  of  labor  and  the  rights  of 
business  are  written  into  the  law.  rather 
than  to  let  things  go  on  as  they  have 
been  until  the  President  steps  in  and 
rules  both  business  and  labor. 
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Labor's  rights  will  be  better  protected 
by  law  with  such  provisions  as  are  writ- 
ten Into  *hls  bill,  than  they  can  or  will 
be  protected  by  any  individual  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Chief  Executive. 

This  country  in  the  past  has  been  ruled 
by  laws,  and  not  by  men.  We  must  get 
away  from  the  rule  by  men  and  back  to 
the  American  principle  of  rule  by  laws 
in  the  interest  of  labor,  business,  and  the 
general  public.  This  is  what  this  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  bring  about.  This  is  de- 
mocracy and  representative  government. 


Surplus  Property  and  Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  extremely  interesting  speech  which 
has  recently  been  delivered  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Glen  E.  Edgerton,  of  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration. General  Edgerton  is  one 
of  the  many  very  capable  people  who  are 
doing  a  very  workmanlike  job  under  the 
most  dififlcult  circumstances  in  the  dis- 
posal of  their  tremendous  and  far-fiung 
surplus  materials  which  we  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  war  effort.  I  commend  this 
speech  to  the  attention  of  businessmen 
in  order  that  they  may  understand  more 
thoroughly  the  tremendous  problems 
faced  by  our  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
channel  short  supply  items  into  indus- 
trial enterprises  where  they  are  so  badly 
needed. 

Surplus   Property   and  Business 

GENKRAL 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opF>ortunlty  to 
discuss  some  of  the  principal  features  of 
surplus  property  disposal  with  businessmen 
whose  attitude  toward  the  subject  may  be 
counted  on  to  be  practical  and  businesslike, 
rather  than  emotional  or  political.  It  Is  no 
Idle  compliment  to  say  that  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  probably 
has  more  members  who  are  able  to  appraise 
realistically  the  problems  of  s\irplus  prop- 
erty than  any  other  group  of  comparable 
size  in  this  country.  I  am  sure  you  want  to 
know  the  facts  and  you  need  entertain  no 
doubt  of  my  desire  to  present  them  without 
embellishment  or  prejudice.  However,  one 
of  my  problems  at  this  meeting  Is  to  select 
from  the  mass  of  data  the  comparatively 
lew  facts  which  time  will  permit  me  to  offer. 
In  such  manner  as  to  clarify  rather  than  to 
obscure  the  broad  aspects  of  this  subject. 

One  difficulty  In  selecting  the  facts  Is  that 
most  of  the  general  sUtements,  which  are 
desirable  In  an  over-all  presentation  of  the 
subject,  have  many  exceptions  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  note  if  complete  accuracy  Is  to 
be  sought.  Notation  of  the  exceptions  tend 
to  blur  the  picture  and  so  I  have  chosen  to 
make  some  statements  which  are  only  gen- 
erally correct  and  to  use  figures  in  rounded 
numbers  Instead  of  precise  statistics. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  surplus  property  disposal 
operation,  the  nature  and  the  reasons  for  Its 
unique  difficulties,  some  thoughts  on  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
features  of  special  Interest  to  purchasing 
officers.  My  discussion  will  be  confined,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  stated,  to  the  disposal  of 


surplus  in  the  continental  United  States,  and 
not  to  disposals  abroad,  which  are  not  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War  Asset*  Adminis- 
tration; nor  to  disposals  in  insular  poesas- 
slons,  which,  although  under  policy  direction 
by  War  Assets  Administration,  are  performed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    , 

QUANTITIES 

There  Is  In  circulation  much  misinforma- 
tion concerning  the  size  of  the  disposal  prob- 
lem. Figiires  which  are  Inconsistent  with 
each  other  are  often  quoted,  although  ap- 
parently drawn  from  reliable  sources.  Such 
Inconsistencies  are  due.  in  part,  to  the  con- 
stantly changing  status  of  the  facts  so  that 
figures  correct  as  of  a  given  date  are  soon 
superseded  by  later  ones,  and  in  part  to  the 
use  of  different  criteria  by  different  statis- 
ticians. 

For  the  purpose  of  Indicating  the  size  of 
the  t  .sk  and  rate  of  progress,  figures  based 
on  original  cost  are  the  most  useful.  They 
are  the  figures  used  by  the  owning  agencies 
for  stating  the  quantities  of  surplxis  de- 
clared and  disposals  on  the  same  baslB  show 
how  much  has  been  done  and  how  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Although  there  are  five 
disposal  agencies,  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration disposes  of  90  percent  of  the  total 
war  surplus  in  the  United  States  and,  con- 
sequently, its  statistics  reflect  the  general 
situation  well. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  most  significant 
figures,  stated  In  rounded  numbers — 

On  hand  for  disposal $13,  000,  000, 000 

Aircraft    (nonsalable) 5.000,000.000 

Aircraft  (probably  salable) 
(Includes  30,000  aircraft 
and    quantities    of    parts 

and    accessories) _—      2,  000,  COO.  000 

Ck)nsumer    goods 1,  000,  COO,  000 

Producer  goods 2,000.000.000 

Real  estate  (Includli^  in- 
dustrial  plants) 8,000.000,000 

New  acquisitions  become  available  for  dis- 
posal currently  at  a  rate  of  $1.000,000.(X)0  per 
month. 

atlmates  of  the  probable  total  surplus  to 
be  declared  are  liable  to  large  error  becavise 
the  long  range  stock  position  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  is  subject  to  policy  determinations 
which  will  change  from  time  to  time.  When 
surpluses  are  known,  they  are  usually  de- 
clared promptly.  Forecasts  must,  therefore, 
be  chiefly  In  the  field  of  Intelligent  conjec- 
ture. Actual  declarations  of  surplus  wUl 
continue  for  a  long  time,  as  the  effects  of 
changes  In  general  plans.  Improvisations  to 
conform  to  legislative  requirements  and  lim- 
itations (Including  those  of  appropriations) 
International  relationships  and  other  pres- 
ently unpredictable  factors.  Influence  the 
action  of  the  Army  and  Navy  In  respect  to 
stocks  they  should  retain.  The  best  prophecy 
seems  to  be  that  the  total  surplus  will  be 
about  double  that  which  has  been  declared 
today.  The  division  among  the  major 
categories  will  follow  the  same  general  pat- 
tern as  In  the  past  except  for  marked  decline 
In  the  aircraft  category,  both  salable  and 
unsalable,  a  relative  increase  in  real  estate, 
and  m  both  capital  and  producer  goods  a 
substantially  greater  proportion  of  articles 
primarily  military  In  character  and  conse- 
quently less  readily  salable  than  the  goods 
previously  declared  surplus. 

OBSTACLES 

The  progress  made  to  date  is  creditable, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  many  changes  that 
the  disposal  agencies  have  experienced  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration on  March  25.  1946.  No  appraisal 
of  the  results  accomplished  nor  of  the  fore- 
casts for  the  future  should  be  made  without 
recognition  of  the  extraordinary  provisions 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  and 
amendments  which  are  the  governing  legis- 
lation under  which  the  work  Is  carried  on. 
The  act  sets  forth  20  objectives,  which  con- 
flict and  overlap  among  themsslves.  Most  of 
the  objectives  are  praiseworthy  but  they  do 


not  point  to  a  deflnlte  goal  or  furnish  much  — 
practical  guidance.  Instead  they  provide 
some  plausible  groxmds  for  almost  any  com-  . 
plaint  that  might  be  made  concerning  the 
disposal  of  surplus  property  under  this  legis- 
lation. The  other  provisions  of  the  act  con- 
tain a  number  of  restrictions  and  directives 
which  are  susceptible  to  varying  interpreta- 
tion so  seriously  that  President  Roosevelt 
expressed  doubt  of  Its  practical  application 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  sign  It.  Further 
complications  have  been  added  by  the  recent 
amendment,  which  Is  primarily  Intended  to 
give  a  priority  status,  instead  of  a  mere  pref- 
erence, to  veterans  of  World  War  n  in  the 
purchase  of  surplus  property. 

This  Is  not  to  say— although  It  has  been 
said,  on  high  authority— that  the  law  is 
unworkable,  but  It  is  difficult  to  administer 
In  a  businesslike  way;  and  its  own  provisions 
provide  the  principal  bases  lor  the  current 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  obtained 
under  It. 

PROGRESS 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  alluded  to, 
$3,000,000,000  of  surplus  has  been  disposed  of 
with  a  return  on  the  salable  material  of  about 
45  percent  of  original  cost.  The  rate  of  dis- 
posal Is  currently  one-hall  billion  a  month 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  Increase  greatly 
the  number  ol  sales  outlets  by  means  of  sales 
on  the  site  and  also  to  Increase  the  disposal 
rate  at  existing  outleU.  An  Increase  In  the 
total  rate  of  disposal  to  one  and  a  hall  bUllon 
a  mont"h  Is  the  goal  for  the  near  future. 

A  UNIQUE  BUSntlSS 

I  have  referred  to  difficulties  which  stem 
Irom  the  governing  legislation,  but  there 
are,  also,  other  features  of  surplus  property 
disposal  which  distinguish  it  from  all  ordi- 
nary commercial  operations.  It  Is  neither 
merchandising  nor  liquidation  but  falls 
somewhere  between  the  two.  The  enterprise 
differs  from  merchandising  In  that  the  sell- 
ing agency  has  no  considerable  Influence  on 
the  quantity,  quality,  condition,  location, 
method  of  packing,  time  of  offering  nor  any 
other  of  the  essential  factors  by  which  mer- 
chandising is  ordinarily  selected.  There  Is  no 
possibility,  except  by  fortuitous  chanoe,  of 
replenishing  the  stocks  of  articles  which  are 
the  most  readUy  salable  or  which  produce 
the  highest  return,  nor  of  avoiding  additions 
to  the  most  undesirable  stocks.  These  facts 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  wide  difference 
between  this  activity  and  commercial  mer- 
chandising. 

The  task  would  be  essentially  a  mammoth 
liquidation  except  for  the  objectives  and 
other  provisions  of  the  act.  They  have  ef- 
fectively removed  most  of  the  elements  of 
liquidation.  In  an  effort  to  promote  the  In- 
terest* of  economy  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  extend  economic  advantages  to  State 
and  local  governments,  to  provide  benefits 
for  veterans,  to  augment  public  health  and 
educational  activities,  to  encourage,  support 
and  maintain  small  business  ventures 
whether  established  or  to  be  established,  to 
stimulate  lull  employment,  to  discourage 
speculation,  to  avoid  imlavorable  Impacts  ol 
the  sale  ol  surplus  propsrty  on  business, 
and  In  general  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  its  people.  These  are  worthy  ob- 
jectives but  to  serve  them  effectively  through 
the  sale  of  suiplus  war  property,  does  re- 
move It  far  from  the  fields  of  either  mer- 
chandising or  liquidation  and  leads  it 
through  strange  unchartered  territory 
towards  an  undetermined  destination. 

RELATIONSHIP    TO    COMMERCIAL    FUSINESS 

Tlie  relationship  of  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property  to  ordinary  business  Is  ob- 
scured by  the  attempt  In  the  legislation  to 
mitigate  the  unfavorable  effects  that  might 
result  from  the  rapid  release  ol  large  quan- 
tities ol  war  surplus.  It  Is  signlflCant  that 
among  the  20  objectives  ol  the  cct,  exped  - 
tlcus  disposal  Is  No.  18.  and  obtaining  a  lair 
return  lor  the  property  sold  Is  No.  20,  and 
the  statement  ol  each  Is  even  hedged  with 
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Income  of  the  Nation  must  be  kept  at  a 
high  level  against  which  taxes  can  be 
levied  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of 


Fifth.  It  does  not  deny  the  right  to 
strike  anywhere  in  the  bill.  It  seeks  to 
encourage  collective  bargaining. 


than  to  let  things  go  on  as  they  have 
been  until  the  President  steps  in  and 
rules  both  business  and  labor. 
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reservations  which   emphasize  the   primary 
force  ol  the  other  objectives. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Eubordination  of 
these  two  objectives,  which  would  be  of 
primary  importance  in  either  liquidation  or 
merchandising,  stems  from  the  anticipation 
(and  very  reasonable  anticipation,  too)  of 
conditions  quite  different  from  those  that 
have  been  encountered  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  was  expected,  no  doubt,  that  indus- 
trial production  would  be  resumed  full  blast 
■a  50on  as  the  war  demands  were  eased. 
It  was  apprehended  that  the  principal  deter- 
rent to  full  Industrial  employment  would  be 
encotmtered  In  the  rapid  release  of  the  war 
stocks  which,  vast  as  they  are.  were  then 
greatly  overestimated.  It  was  probably  re- 
garded as  a  cushion  to  their  impact  on  com- 
mercial industry  to  havfe  them  released  de- 
liberately and  at  prices  generally  in  line  with 
the  cofits  of  new  production.  The  latter 
would  then  develop  at  a  pace  not  Inconsistent 
with  Its  probable  long-range  rate  for  the  fu- 
txu-e  and  the  articles  produced  would  find 
their  markets  In  moderate  competition  with 
the  sale  of  the  war  products. 

If  this  was  the  prospect  It  la  far  from 
realization.  The  sale  of  war  surpluses  has 
been  retarded,  of  course,  but  the  output  of 
commercial  production  has  been  retarded 
too.  In  9  months  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  few  of  the  major  industries  have  regain- 
ed their  normal  peacetime  production  rates 
and  a  seller's  market  prevails  In  almost 
every  line  of  goods.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  circumstances  will  improve  soon  and 
thereafter  will  conform  more  closely  to  those 
expected  when  the  act  was  written.  But  the 
restrictions  Imposed  upon  the  disposal  of 
surplus  property  have  retarded  sales  during 
the  period  in  which  they  could  have  been 
made  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  so  have 
Increased  the  Impact  which  must  subse* 
quently  be  Incurred  by  reviewing  Industry. 

There  is,  to  my  mind  grave  doubt  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  trying  to  mitigate  the  effect 
of  surplus  property  sales  by  inflexible  re- 
■trlctlons  laid  down  long  in  advance.  One 
reason  for  that  doubt  has  Just  been  explain- 
ed. Another  Is  that  stocks  of  goods  known 
or  believed  to  exist  and  bound  to  be  offered 
for  sale  at  some  future  time  may  have  psy- 
chological effects  more  serious  than  any  of 
the  practical  effects  that  could  result  from 
•elllng  the  same  stocks  at  once. 

SALXS  MXTHODS 

As  purchasing  officers,  many  of  you  gen- 
tlemen are  more  interested  In  how  this  sur- 
plus property  can  ser\'e  your  needs  than  In 
any  theories  of  mine  concerning  Its  wisest 
distribution.  The  sales  of  surplus  property 
by  War  Assets  Administration  are  made  in, 
cr  under,  supervision  of  33  regional  offices, 
the  locations  of  which  are  shown  In  many 
of  the  sales  advertising,  and  their  subofflces. 
The  regional  offices  and  suboffices  at  present 
•ell  largely  from  their  general  Inyentories  by 
specially  advertised  sales,  which  for  a  de- 
creasing number  of  categories  are  on  a  Na- 
tloo-wMe  basis.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  tbm  talM  are  aet  forth  in  the  advertising. 
Zncrtaalng  emi^aala  is  being  given  to  sales 
at  the  sites  of  large  accumulation  of  surplus 
property,  such  as  Army  and /or  Navy  depots 
and  camps,  poets,  or  stations  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  vacate.  In  such  sales,  the  dates  for 
offerings  to  the  several  categories  in  the  hier- 
archy of  purchasers  are  established;  and  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  the  sale  to  one 
prtarity  group,  the  sale  to  the  next  priority 
takes  place,  as  aet  forth  In  the  announcement 
of  the  sale. 

Machine  tools  and  electronic  equipment 
and  supplies  are  offered  through  agents  of 
the  kind  who  normally  handle  such  products 
from  commercial  production.  '-Aircraft,  air- 
craft engines,  and  aircraft  tires  are  sold  di- 
rectly to  the  public  by  the  Office  of  Aircraft 
Disposal  in  Washington.  Components  and 
■pares  for  aircraft  are  sold  on  consignment 
by  commercial  agents.  Real  property  is  sold 
by  sealed  bid  or  by  negotiation  as  circum- 


stances of  particular  properties  may  dictate. 

Ordinarily,  offerings  of  personal,  or  mov- 
able, property,  if  new  and  in  good  condition. 
are  made  at  fixed  prices.  Used  articles  and 
articles  in  poor  condition  are  frequently  of- 
fered for  sale  by  some  form  of  competitive: 
bidding. 

Sales  are  pointed  at  the  levels  of  trade  in 
which  like  property  is  normally  handled  com- 
mercially and  prices  are  established  for  the 
levels  of  wholesalers,  large  and  small  retail- 
ers, following  generally  the  normal  commer- 
cial practice.  Industrial  users  are  recognized 
in  the  trade  channels  at  the  levels  accorded 
to  them  In  commercial  practice  as  nearly 
as  they  can  be  determined.  Maximum  and 
minimum  lots  for  any  purchaser  may  be 
established  according  to  trade  practice  and 
the  requirements  of  the  act  in  respect  to 
broad  distribution.  In  most  lines  and  cir- 
cumstances surplus  property  is  not  sold  in 
lots  suitable  for  a  purchaser  at  retail. 

mXING    ORDE!lS 

The  wide  differences  between  the  surplus 
property  operation  and  ordinary  merchan- 
dising have  been  pointed  out.  It  Is  scarcely 
In  order  to  undertake  either  to  acknowledge 
or  to  refute  criticisms  which  have  been 
leveled  at  disposal  agencies  by  persons  who 
have  failed  to  recognize  those  essential  dif- 
ferences. However,  it  does  seem  desirable 
to  take  cognizance  of  delays  that  have  oc- 
curred, and  are  still  occurring  In  too  many 
instances.  In  filling  orders  that  have  been 
received  and  accepted.  Diligent  effort  Is  be- 
ing directed  by  the  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion to  Improving  this  situation,  but  It 
should  be  recalled  that  In  the  ordinary  case, 
the  property  is  warehoused,  handled,  and 
shipped  by  the  owning  agency  to  whom  the 
shipping  instructions  are  Issued  after  a  sale 
has  been  made.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
regional  offices,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  have 
not  been  adequately  staffed  for  the  work 
they  have  to  do.  In  all  these  circumstances, 
the  Impracticability  of  giving  the  kind  of 
service  that  an  efficient  mercantile  establish- 
ment would  be  expected  to  render  should 
be  recognized.  Notwithstanding  all  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  or  are  in 
prospect,  such  standards  of  merchandising 
are  not  likely  to  be  attained  In  the  disposal 
of  surplus  property. 

INDUSTRIAL  BTTTEHS 

Owing  to  the  priorities  established  by  the 
act,  ordinary  industrial  iisers  are  not  in  a 
very  favorable  position  in  the  purchase  of 
surplus  property.  Owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  disposals  must  be  conducted,  it  is 
likely  to  be  impracticable  for  a  purchasing 
officer  to  purchase  what  he  may  want  exactly 
when  he  wants  it.  Offerings  must  be  made 
by  the  War  Assets  Administration  as  p)rompt- 
ly  as  possible  after  surplus  property  Is  de- 
clared. A  regional  office  cannot  handle  any 
considerable  number  of  special  requests  for 
items  which  are  not  yet  ready  for  sale  without 
disrupting  the  main  program.  However,  sub- 
stantial Inventories  are  offered  on  open  order 
UQtU  the  stocks  are  exhausted,  and  In  some 
lines  the  inventories  remain  available  for  an 
extended  period  of  time. 

To  take  the  best  advantage  of  surplus  offer- 
ings a  purchasing  officer  should  maintain 
close  contact  with  a  regional  office,  or  a  sub- 
office,  of  the  War  Assets  Administration.  He 
should  scan  its  advertising  carefully.  He  can 
hardly  expect  to  synchronize  his  purchases 
of  surplus  property  closely  with  his  needs. 
Consequently  he  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
his  future  requirements  by  purchase  when 
the  opportunities  occur.  His  best  opportuni- 
ties will  be  found  in  the  purchase  of  surplus 
articles  for  which  the  demand  la  not  too 
great.  Extraordinary  ingenuity  In  adapting 
to  his  needs  some  special  purpose  articles  de- 
signed for  other  uses  will  earn  the  highest 
rewards  in  the  purchase  of  surplus  property. 

Surplus  disposal  Is  a  task  involving  many 
categories  of  goods,  many  levels  of  business, 
and  many  diverse  problems.    In  a  very  em- 


phatic way  your  relationship  to  the  surplus 
disposal  program  reflects  that  of  all  our  pros- 
pective customers.  We  are  trying  to  make  it 
simple  to  purchase  surplus. 


The  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  e.  GATHINGS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1946 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 

UNnxD  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  3,  1946. 
The  President  of  the  IJniteo  States, 
The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Federal 
Mediation  Act  of  1946,  known  as  the  Case 
bill,  which  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  is  now  before  you.  On  behalf 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  I  urge  that  you  give  it  your  approval. 

The  bill  is  definitely  in  the  public  interest, 
and  the  action  of  Congress  undoubtedly  re- 
flects a  strong  public  demand  for  action  to 
minimize  work  stoppages. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  label  this  bill  an 
antllabor  measure.  We  do  not  so  regard  it. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  Is  not  antllabor, 
having  repeatedly  declared  its  support  for 
the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  This  bill  does  not  limit  npr 
restrict  that  right.  On  the  contrary  It  will 
implement  and  smooth  the  way  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  by  outlawing  certain  abuses 
that  have  become  common  practice  in  labor 
disputes,  and  that  are  harmful  to  the  public. 

The  bUl  makes  both  parties  to  labor  con- 
tracts responsible  for  their  acts.  It  pro- 
tects both  unions  ^nd  employers  by  penaliz- 
ing unauthorized  strikes.  It  outlaws  royalty 
payments  and  pay-roll  taxes  paid  to  a  labor 
organization  unless  management  and  labor 
control  the  funds  Jointly.  It  removes  super- 
visory employees  from  the  definition  of  "em- 
ployee" under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  It  outlaws  interference  with  Interstate 
conunerce  by  robbery  and  extortion. 

It  contains  provisions  for  a  ban  on  strikes 
and  lock-outs  during  a  60-day  period,  and  for 
the  use  of  a  Federal  Mediation  Board.  This 
procedure  is  objected  to  by  some  in  both 
management  and  labor.  These  objections 
however  are  greatly  outweighed,  we  believe, 
by  the  eminently  good  points  of  the  bill. 

We  command  your  suggestion  for  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  further 
legislation.  However,  we  feel  that  the  mat- 
ters covered  In  the  Case  bill  have  had  suf- 
ficient study  by  congressional  committees 
over  a  long  period  to  warrant  their  approval 
at  this  time. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
Nation  go  full  speed  ahead  in  the  recon- 
version process,  so  that  production  will  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people  and  the  world,  and 
at  the  same  time  stop  the  Inflationary  trend 
that  is  now  resulting  from  a  lack  of  goods 
and  services. 

Business  and  Industry  as  represented  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  are  hopeful  for  an  early  return  to 
industrial  peace.  We  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  Act  of  1946  will  contribute 
importantly  to  that  end,  and  we  urge  that 
you  approve  it. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

William  K,  Jackson, 

President, 


unique  difficulties,  some  thoughts  on  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
features  of  special  Interest  to  purchasing 
officers.  My  discussion  will  be  confined,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  stated,  to  the  disposal  of 


amendments  which  are  the  governing  legis- 
lation under  which  the  work  Is  carried  on. 
The  act  sets  forth  20  objectives,  which  con- 
flict and  overlap  among  thems3lve8.  Most  of 
the  objectives  are  praiseworthy  but  they  do 


lines  oi   war  KuiiJuiD.     *v   .-  — H «__,«i 

among  the  20  objectives  of  the  act.  exped  - 
ticus  disposal  is  No.  18.  and  obtaining  a  fair 
return  for  the  property  sold  is  No.  20.  and 
the  statement  of  each  is  even  hedged  with 
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AmerkaniiatioD  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JtESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1946 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  for 
the  seventeenth  successive  year  the  an- 
nual Americanization  Day  exercises  were 
held  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  These  exercises 
have  always  been  sponsored  by  the  Cap- 
tain Clinton  E.  Pisk  Post,  No.  132,  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Prom  modest  beginnings  they  have  grown 
to  events  of  immense  magnitude.  Many 
thousands  of  persons  marched  in  the 
magnificent  parade  past  the  reviewing 
stand  in  Pershing  Pield,  where  they  were 
reviewed  by  the  governing  board  of  Jer- 
sey City,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Stack,  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Poreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States;  Capt.  Joseph 
J.  Smith,  State  commander,  department 
of  New  Jersey  VFW;  and  other  govern- 
mental and  veterans'  organization  offi- 
cials. 

The  giand  marshal  of  the  parade  was 
Lt.  Francis  X.  Burke,  holder  of  the  cov- 
eted Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Mr. 
Alex  Luken  was  general  chairman  for  the 
day  and  presided  over  the  exercises  at  the 
reviewing  stand.  A  large  representation 
of  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  II  were 
escorted  to  the  exercises  from  Halloran 
Hospital,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y..  and  r* 
ceived  the  homage  of  the  vast  audience 
Speakers  on  this  occasion  were  Hon. 
Arthur  Potterton,  commissioner  of  the 
city  of  Jersey  City,  who  spoke  on  behalf 
of  Mayor  Hague  and  the  city  commis- 
sioners; Mr.  Joseph  M.  Stack,  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States;  and  Captain 
Smith,  the  department  commander  of 
New  Jersey;  and  myself.  As  part  of  my 
remarks,  I  include  herewith  the  address 
delivered  on  that  occasion  by  Command- 
er in  Chief  Stack: 

TO    SERVE    THE    LIVING 

The  United  States  is  the  pivot  on  which 
world  peace  is  poised,  because  we  have  be- 
come— as  a  result  of  the  var — the  leader 
in  world  affairs.  If  our  leadership  falls  to 
bring  about  genuine  cooperation  among 
nations,  then  another  war — a  war  of  total 
destruction— will  be  the  result.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  see  that 
this  Nation  has  the  strength,  the  unity  and 
the  determination  to  make  its  leadership  felt. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  being  an  American 
citizen  means  being  a  world  citizen  too. 

In  ether  words.  Just  as  we  have  learned  to 
get  along  with  one  another,  so  we  mvist  now 
learn  to  get  along  with  people  who  live 
thousands  of  miles  away.  We  have  to  shed 
our  old  prejudices  and  fears  about  people 
who  speak  other  languages,  have  different 
customs  and  seemingly  strange  ideas;  after 
all.  if  our  own  history  has  taught  us  any- 
thing. It  is  that  so-called  differences  aren's 
terribly  important.  Underneath  superficial 
contrasts  are  the  same  hopes,  the  same  hu- 
man needs.  Today,  all  over  the  world,  peo- 
ple share  the  same  hope  of  peace. 

That  is,  everyone  hopes  for  the  peace  ex- 
cept certain  groups  and  Individuals  whd 
still  put  their  own  power  above  everything 
else.  These  Hitler-imitators  have  learned 
nothing  from  the  war.  They  are  deaf  to  the 
cries   of   peace-starved   millions.    They   are 


deaf  to  another  cry,  too — a  more  sinister  cry 
raised  by  responsible  scientists  who  have 
worked  on  the  atomic  bomb.  These  men 
know  what  they  are  dealing  with.  Their 
pleas  for  peace  are  based  on  the  terrible 
knowledge  that  should  atomic  power  ever 
be  used  again  for  war,  it  would  mean  the 
downfall  of  all  mankind. 

Every  veteran  remembers  the  long,  lonely 
hours  he  spent  during  the  war  Just  waiting 
for  mall,  waiting  for  chow,  waiting  for  H- 
hour,  waiting  for  the  war  to  end.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  for  dreaming — of  home,  of  the 
good  life  that  would  be  after  the  mess  was 
cleaned  up.  Those  dreams  kept  our  men 
going  through  endless  mud  and  Jungle  and 
sweat  and  blood — kept  them  moving  straight 
ahead  to  victory. 

As  we  approach  our  first  peacetime  Me- 
morial Day,  we  are  resolved  to  keep  faith 
with  the  GI  who  never  got  home  to  his 
dreams,  by  building  memorials  that  capture 
the  spirit  of  those  dreams.  The  kind  of 
memorial  he  would  have  wanted  was  de- 
scribed by  one  marine  sergeant  this  way: 
"They  died,  that  we  might  live  In  peace." 
This  would  lo<*  a  lot  finer  over  the  entrance 
to  a  slum  children's  playground  than  on  an 
alabaster  vase.  Given  In  his  name.  It  would 
fulfill  his  aspirations  better  than  all  the 
marble-columned  temples  that  ever  wasted 
good  space,  time,  and  money. 

Cold  stone  and  marble  cannot  express  our 
gratitude  to  those  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  They  brought  us  victory — the  vic- 
tory of  democracy  over  tyranny,  of  civiliza- 
tion over  barbarism,  of  liberty  over  slavery. 
They  gave  us  the  chance  to  live  In  freedom 
and  look  to  the  future  with  hope.  Only 
living  memorials — dedicated  to  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  living  people — can 
show  that  we  appreciate  the  true  meaning 
of  their  sacrifice.  You  may  have  heard  the 
story  of  Mrs.  Prlvett  of  Blythevllle.  Ark.  Her 
husband  was  killed  in  Luxembourg  w:th  the 
Third  Army,  leaving  her  with  eight  small 
children  to  bring  up.  The  people  of  Blythe- 
vllle decided  to  build  a  practical,  living 
memorial  to  Pfc  Prlvett — a  home  for  his 
wife  and  children.  They  started  a  collec- 
tion. Before  they  were  finished,  they  had 
contributions  not  only  from  Blythevllle,  or 
Jxiot  from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  but  from 
every  State  in  the  Union.  When  Mrs.  Prlvett 
moved  Into  her  new  10-room  home  with  ier 
family,  all  she  could  say  was:  "I  didntknow 
God  made  so  many  good  people." 

The  citizens  of  Blythevllle  have  kept  faith 
with  Private  Prlvetfs  dream — a  good  home 
for  his  family,  tecurlty  for  his  children. 
Blythevllle  has  also  kept  faith  with  every- 
thing that  Private  Prlvett — and  millions  like 
him— fought  and  died  for.  He  died  so  that 
many  good  people  of  all  nations  and  creeds 
might  go  on  living  and  building  together  in 
a  free,  peaceful  world.  And  those  "good 
people" — his  fellow  countrymen,  his  fellow 
townspeople,  men  and  women  frora  every 
walk  of  life — have  together  built  a  memorial 
that  io  a  living  example  of  the  ideals  for 
which  Private  Prlvett  gave  his  life. 

In  every  part  of  America  living  memorials 
to  the  heroic  dead  of  World  War  II  arc  spring- 
ing up.  They  are  taking  many  different 
shapes.  But  all  have  one  thing  In  common — 
they  point  to  a  finer,  better  future,  instead 
of  standing  as  mute  and  static  reminders  of 
a  bitter  past. 

In  one  city  a  new  medical  and  dental  clinic 
has  been  opened  In  honor  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  medics  who  fell  while  bringing  life  and 
healing  to  the  wounded.  Every  patient  at  the 
clinic  will  always  remember  in  gratitude  their 
heroic  fellow  citizens  who  died  to  gi\e  life  to 
others. 

Another  community  has  started  an  inter- 
faith  summer  camp  in  memory  of  the  men 
of  all  faiths  who  died  together  so  that  Amer- 
ican children  might  live  and  grow  up  in 
peaceful  happiness.  Many  cities  are  building 
youth  centers,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  schools 


where  youngsters   will   play   and   learn   to-   ' 
gether  In  friendship  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  parents  of  one  American  soldier  who 
was  killed  in  the  Pacific  are  using  his  life 
Insurance  to  establish  a  university  scholar- 
ship for  a  deserving  Japanese-American  stu- 
dent. "Our  boy  would  have  wanted  it  this 
way,"  those  parents  explained.  "We  consider 
it  a  memorial  to  what  he  fought  for." 

These  are  living  answers  to  the  vicious 
master-race  myths  our  enemies  tried  to  cram 
dovm  our  throats.  Had  the  Nazis  won  the 
war,  chUdren  all  over  the  world  would  be 
taught  by  edict  and  official  order  to  despise 
their  neighbors — to  look  down  on  other  hu- 
man bemgs,  because  their  skin  is  a  different 
colcr  or  because  they  worship  God  In  a  dif- 
ferent way.  Healthy  youngsters,  growing  up 
with  sound  minds  and  strong  bodies,  are  the 
best  memorials  we  can  raise  to  those  who 
saved  us  from  Hitler's  poison. 

Children  are  great  imitators  of  the  adults 
around  them.  In  our  everyday  shortcomings 
and  goings,  we  must  set  the  example  we  want 
them  to  follow.  In  our  homes  and  on  cur 
Jobs,  we  must  show  them  what  Americanism 
means.  Factories,  stores,  and  oiBces  where 
each  worker  is  Judged  by  his  own  merits  are 
monuments  to  the  victory  of  democracy. 

But  that  victory  would  be  hollow  indeed,  if 
the  gallant  peoples  of  Europe,  who  fought  by 
our  side  and  sacrificed  so  much  to  defeat  Hit- 
lerism,  should  die  of  famine,  disease,  and 
poverty.  Let's  not  try  to  forget  that  the 
Nazis  tried  to  conquer  the  world  by  picking 
off  one  country  at  a  time.  The  Axis  Powers 
were  finally  licked — but  only  when  the  United 
Nations  Joined  forces  In  a  common  cause. 
Nothing  would  please  our  enemies  more  than 
to  see  tis  turn  our  backs  on  our  former  allies 
tn  their  time  of  need.  A  hungry,  weak,  divid- 
ed world  is  Just  what  the  Nazi  die-hards  are 
hoping  for — so  that  German  militarism  may 
rise  again,  without  strong  opposition,  Just  as 
it  did  after  1918. 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  help  the 
people  of  Europe  rebuild  their  lives.  We 
must  send  boatloads  of  clothing,  food,  and 
medicine  for  the  cold,  the  hungry,  and  the 
sick.  Not  only  because  it  Is  the  decent,  hu- 
mane, Christian-like  thing  to  do  but  also  be- 
cause we  are  smart  enough  to  realize  that 
people  who  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger  are 
ripe  for  revolution.  They  can't  cover  their 
bodies  with  our  sympathy.  They  can't  fill 
their  empty  bellies  with  ideals  and  platitudes 
about  freedom  and  democracy.  In  their  des- 
peration they  win  be  willing  to  follow  any 
crackpot  who  will  promise  them  food  and 
shelter.  Starvation  breeds  rebellion.  Hun- 
ger makes  willing  slaves  out  of  people  who 
would  truly  prefer  freedom.  All  these  evils 
mean  the  beginnings  of  new  wars — wars  that 
can  never  be  confined  within  the  boundaries 
of  one  country  or  one  continent.  Of  course, 
the  greatest  memorial  we  can  build  for  our 
honored  dead  is  lasting  peace  in  a  free 
world — the  dream  of  every  soldier  who  fought 
under  the  stars  and  stripes.  If  we  do  not 
keep  faith  with  that  dream,  then  the  sacri- 
fices of  our  comrades  wUl  have  been  in  vain. 
All  other  monuments  to  their  memory  will  /- 
become  meaningless. 

The  foundation  of  this  memorial  has  al- 
ready been  laid.  The  cornerstone  Is  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  structure  of 
peace  is  taking  shape.  Germany  and  Japan 
are  being  ruled  the  United  Nations'  way. 
The  Bretton  Woods  plan  for  a  stable  inter- 
national economy  has  begun  to  work.  The 
United  Nations  are  bringing  relief  to  suffer- 
ing Etu-ope  through  UNRRA.  The  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  is  sitting  In  continuous  session 
in  New  York,  ready  to  tackle  any  situation 
that  might  lead  to  trouble — ready  to  settle 
all  disputes  peacefully. 

But  no  structure  can  rise  by  itself.  It 
needs  people  to  shape  It.  to  supply  the  bricks 
and  mortar,  to  put  each  essential  part  in 
place  and  to  keep  It  in  repair.  It  needs  the 
human  touch.  World  peace  can  never  mate- 
rialize imless  we,  the  builders,  6^Jck  to  the 
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)cb  with  energy,  patience,  and  real  under- 
■tandlng. 

Every  veteran  known  how  much  plannlnt; 
•nd  ctxMtllnation  It  takes  to  advance  on  new 
front*  In  war.  Remember  how  many  folks 
back  home  clamored  Impatiently  for  a  secr 
ond  front  and  bow  many  QI's  chafed  at  the 
bit.  watting  for  D-day?  Even  though  each 
BOldler  knew  that  he  might  not  live  to  tell 
about  it  he  wanted  to  get  going.  Anything 
teemed  better  than  watting. 

But  our  military  experts  were  not  im- 
patient. They  knew  that  every  last  detail 
of  each  new  move  had  to  be  worked  out  with 
painstaking  care.  And  the  signal  to  advanca 
cam*  only  when  the  whole  plan  was  com- 
plete.<  On  every  front — In  Africa.  Italy. 
France,  Oermany.  and  the  Pacific — victory 
was  made  pocslble  by  long,  patient  planning 
and  careful  coordination. 

Opening   up   new   fronts    in    peace   takes 
Just  as  much  planning  and  coordination  as 
the  combined  operations  of  war.     But.  Just 
•s  we  clamored  for  headway  diirlng  the  war. 
many  of  us  are  impatient  today.    We  want 
a    solid    structure    of    permanent    peace    to 
spring  Into  being  by  some  magic  formula. 
But  there  is  no  magic  formula.    To  arrive 
at  a  working  cooperation  between  nations, 
we  (must  advance  slowly  and  carefully,  step 
by  I  step.        Former     Secretary     of     Statis 
Cordell  Hull  recently  warned  us  against  this 
"spirit  of   impatience."   as   he  calls   It.     We 
should  be  ready,  he  said,  "to  examine  the 
views  of  others,  to  ascertain  the  true  fact*. 
to  avoid  the  assumption  of  adamant  posi- 
tions, and  to  refrain  from  exaggerating  and 
over-emphasizing  one's  own  claims  and  from 
making   an    appeal    to    prejudice."    That    is 
sound  advice  from  one  of  our  great  states- 
men— words  to  guide  us  as  we  move  forward 
towaixl  lasting  peace.    This  Is  one  advance 
we  can  make  without  fear  of  casualties.     All 
we   need   fear   is   losing   the   gains    already 
made;  that  would  mean  suicide  for  all.     Otir 
first  assignment  is  to  hold  the  line — rateing 
the  ramparts  of  peace  upon  the  ground  of 
common  agreement  already  occupied  by  the 
United  Nations.    This  is  the  most  enduring 
memorial  we  can  build  to  the  millions  who 
have  suffered  and  died  to  give  us  another 
chance. 


Should  Sign  Case  Bill 
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Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing an  editorial  from  the  Standard- 
Times,  of  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  with  re- 
spect to  whether  or  not  the  President 
should  sign  the  Case  bill.    It  follows: 

SHOULD  SIGN   CASK  BUX 

President  Truman,  who  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  grant  him  powers  to  safeguard  the 
-  Nation  against  economic  paralysis,  new  has 
before  him  the  Case  bill  which  was  drafted 
to  prohibit  certain  practices  of  labor  unions, 
and  which  shovUd  prove  helpful  In  the  pre- 
vention of  strikes  in  key  Industries. 

Opponents  of  any  legislation  to  curb  strikes 
are  asking  him  to  veto  this  measure,  and  the 
SecretpJTr  of  Labor  has  indicated  he  may 
recommend  a  veto  on  the  ground  that  It  Is 
unfair  to  labor.  The  main  opponents  of  the 
bill  are  not  members  of  the  unions,  but  their 
leaders,  who  wish  to  be  above  the  law. 

In  the  light  of  the  existing  labor  situation, 
and  the  President's  own  appeal  for  a  much 
more  stringent  bill  to  enable  him  to  avert 
•  dlsftstn:  like  the  stoppage  of  rail  trans- 


portation, he  cannot  eonslstenly  turn  down 
the  Case  blU. 

The  rail  strike  and  the  bituminous-coal 
strike  have  been  ended.  But  a  strike  of 
the  anthracite  miners  has  bepun,  and  a  strike 
by  the  maritime  workers,  which  would  halt 
the  operation  of  ail  merchant  vessels,  im- 
pends. After  a  Nation-wide  survey  of  indus- 
try, John  D.  Small,  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministrator, has  said  that  it  will  be  many 
months  before  the  lost  production  of  coal 
can  be  made  up.  He  declared  the  production 
of  durable  goods,  including  automobiles, 
tires,  farm  machinery,  and  building  mate- 
rials needed  to  provide  housing  for  veterans, 
has  been  set  back  at  least  3  months. 

In  a  Nation  still  reeling  from  the  effects 
of  strikes,  to  fail  to  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent more  strikes  would  constitute  a  neglect 
of  the  Government's  responsibility  for  the 
national  welfare. 

The  Case  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  Mediation  Board  to  act  in  disputes 
which  collective  bargaining  has  failed  to 
settle.  When  the  Board  Ukes  Jurisdiction  In 
such  cases,  lock-outs  and  strikes  are  pro- 
hibited for  a  period  of  60  days.  Considering 
the  grave  consequences  of  strikes  like  those 
of  the  railroad  workers  and  the  miners,  this 
is  a  reasonable  restraint  which  the  President 
should  support  as  being  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare cf  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Another  provision  of  the  Case  bill  prohibits 
obstruction  of  commerce,  and  of  the  move- 
ment of  goods  in  commerce  on  their  way 
from  producer  to  consumer,  by  means  of 
extortion  and  threats  of  physical  violence  to 
persons  and  property.  Sometime  ago  Con- 
gress sought  to  outlaw  such  practices,  hut 
the  S'jpreme  Court  held,  in  the  New  York 
teamsters'' case,  that  the  antlracketeering  law 
did  not  extend  to  labor  unions.  It  suggested 
that  Congress  could  remedy  this  deficiency, 
and  new  It  has  done  so. 

Under  the  law.  the  aim  of  collective  bar- 
gaining is  the  formulation  of  contracts  be- 
twe?n  management  and  labor.  Where  such 
a  contract  prohibits  lock-outs,  strikes  or  slow- 
downs, the  Case  bill  provides  that  a  violation 
of  It  Is  ground  for  a  suit  for  damages.  A 
union,  as  such,  may  sue  In  behalf  of  the 
employees  it  represents,  but  the  bill  estab- 
lishes, for  the  first  time,  the  principle  that 
a  tmlon  can  be  sued  for  violating  a  contract, 
and  that  a  Judgment  against  it  can  be  col- 
lected from  its  assets. 

The  Case  bill  cannot  be  classed  as  legisla- 
tion conceived  in  haste  in  a  crisis.  Passed 
originally  by  the  House,  It  had  careful  con- 
sideration by  that  body.  The  Senate  made 
changes  In  it,  and  the  House  accepted  them. 
It  is  not  an  antilabor  bill,  and  it  does  not 
Interfere  with  the  legitimate  practices  of 
labor  unions,  but  only  with  those  that  have 
aroused  public  resentment,  and  that  have 
been  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Including  organized  labor  itself. 

President  Truman  asked  for  a  law  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  prevent  disastrous 
strikes  that  threaten  the  entire  national 
economy.  He  has  it  in  the  Case  bill  which 
will  help  to  prevent  stoppages  of  vital  serv- 
ices and  prcductlon.  and  he  should  give  It 
his  approval. 


Intenriew  With  SecreUry  of  Agricalture 
Clinton  P.  Anderson 
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Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  the  views  ex- 


pressed by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultu  -e 
in  a  recent  Interview  with  Mr.  Everett 
Mitchell,  noted  radio  commentator. 
The  interview  follows: 

Mr.  MiTCBCix.  It's  a  beautiful  day  In 
Washington.  It's  cloudy  outside.  The  tero- 
perature  is  74  degrees.  It's  a  great  day  to 
be  alive  and  I  hope  it's  even  more  beautiful 
wherever  you  are.  We  are  proud  to  have 
as  our  guest  today  the  man  who  speaks  lor 
the  Nation's  farmers  In  the  halls  cf  Gcv- 
ernment — the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Hon. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Andesson.  Thank  you,  Everett.  I'm 
happy  for  this  opportunity  to  visit  with 
your  listeners  again. 

Mr.  MncHELL.  It's  been  Just  a  wee  bit 
short  of  a  year.  Today  the  problems  ure 
different. 

Mr.  Ansehson.  But  we  still  have  plenty  of 
problems. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Last  year  it  was  production 
for  war.  Now  it's  production  to  secure  the 
peace — to  meet  the  greatest  food  crisis  In 
history. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  said  it,  Everett,  food 
production.    It's  always  food  production. 

Mr.  MrrcHEix.  And  today,  of  course,  we 
face  emergency. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  hard  and  bitter  truth  is 
that  in  all  the  earth  there  isn't  enough  food 
to  avert  hunger.  As  former  President  Hco- 
ver  has  reported,  hunger  hangs  over  the 
homes  of  800,000.000  people — more  than  ore- 
third  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  MrrcHEix.  And  today  I  know  ycu  want 
to  report  to  Amerlcii  and  the  world  what  we 
have  done  to  help  save  these  people. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  Everett,  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  the  wheat-marketii'.g 
year,  and,  as  you  know,  wheat  is  the  key  to 
the  famine-relief  program.  A  year  ago  pla:is 
were  made. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  A  year  ago  the  war  was  still 
in  progress.  Yet  the  famine  need  was  fonj- 
seen. 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  that  time  we  began  1o 
shift  our  \ise  of  grains.  Let  me  explain  this 
carefully.  During  the  war  the  most  urgent 
needs  were  for  more  livestock  products.  Th  s 
called  for  increasing  livestock  numbers  to 
record  levels.  It  required  heavy  feeding  of 
grain  to  livestock  for  maximum  production  of 
milk,  meat,  and  eggs  for  domestic,  military, 
and  lend-lease  uses.  The  end  of  the  war 
brought  a  reversal— a  new  desperate  call  from 
war-torn  areas  for  grain  for  direct  humaa 
consumption.  This  necessitated  a  shift  frora 
heavy  livestock  feeding  to  direct  use  of  grain 
for  human  constimption  In  order  to  make 
limited  world  supplies  go  as  far  as  possible  la 
helping  save  the  lives  of  starving  people. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  And  this  was  a  growing  de- 
mand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Our  first  goal,  set  last  Juno, 
was  225,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  for  relhf 
feeding.  By  October  this  had  grown  to  325,- 
000.000  bushels:  and  by  January  we  had 
promised  400.000,000  bushels  to  be  delivered 
by  June  30  this  year.  Drought  in  southern 
Europe  and  in  the  Par  East  made  the  situa- 
tion more  critical  than  at  first  anticipated. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  And  has  America  delivered? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  Bottlenecks  were  bro- 
ken. Despite  demobilization — and  the  great- 
est transportation  Jam  in  history — America 
delivered  195.000,000  btishels  of  wheat  In  the 
last  8  months  of  1945.  And  now  we  are  In 
the  last  big  push  to  deliver  the  rest  of  the 
400,000,000  bushels  that  we  promised.  Latef  t 
figures  show  326,000.000  bushels  already 
shipped. 

Mr.  MrrcHELt.  Four  hundred  mllllcn  bush- 
els of  wheat  Is  about  one-third  of  otir  year's 
production.  Isn't  It,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  and  even  more  signifi- 
cant— American  exports  of  wheat  will  be  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  total  food  grain  ex- 
ports of  the  world. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  That's  a  record  to  make 
America  proud. 
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country,  and  any  potential  employers  shcu'd 
take  notice,  because  "they  would  be  making 

thptr  mar'.r    10  vp«rii   hpnc*  " 


Stalin  is  a  Georgian,  and  Georgians  as  a 
race  seem  to  live  longer  than  any  other  lii 
the  Soviet  Union.    There  are  at  least  10  men 


They  are  all  younger  than  Stalin.  Molotov, 
or  Nikolai  Snvern.k.  the  new  President  of  the 
Presidium   of   the  Sucreme  Sov;et — Russia's 
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Mr.  Anderson.  But  not  to  sit  back  and 
consider  the  Job  done.  Especially  since  the 
railroad  strike.  Just  settled,  held  us  up  criti- 
cally. The  cost  of  this  strike  in  grain  alona 
is  great.  Altogether  the  strike  froze  ship- 
ments to  starving  people  equivalent  to  32 
shiploads  of  wheat  and  8  shiploads  of  corn. 
While  shipments  are  being  resumed  there 
win  still  be  serious  loss.  It  means  that  150.- 
000  tons  of  grain  will  not  be  delivered  within 
the  time  limit  we  have  set.  Diirlng  the  last 
5  weeks  of  this  crop  year  we  will  make  a  des- 
perate effort  to  get  every  last  bushel  of  wheat 
that  we  can  possibly  ship  right  now  In  the 
most  critical  part  of  the  famine  period.  This 
big  push  now  under  way  means  that  house- 
wives temporarily  may  not  be  able  to  get  all 
the  bread  and  flour  they  want  in  the  stores. 
But  by  conserving  bread  and  flour  now  in 
the  homes  and  in  public  eating  places  we  will 
be  able  to  stretch  our  supplies  during  this 
critical  period.  This  will  not  result  in  hard- 
ship. Housewives  should  remember  this. 
Every  time  they  reach  for  a  loaf  of  bread 
that  isn't  there  they  should  not  forget  that 
that  loaf  Is  in  the  hands  of  someone  who 
n?eds  It  more.  And  here  at  home  there  are 
plenty  of  other  foods  available  to  make  up 
any  deficit. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Will  there  be  other  short- 
ages, too? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  additional  repercus- 
sions next  year— less  pork,  leaner  beef,  a 
smaller  supply  of  poultry  and  eggs. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  This,  of  course,  is  the  re- 
sult of  less  grain  for  feeding  livestock. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  this  presents  dairying 
with  a  serious  problem.  Feed  Is  short.  Dairy- 
men are  also  squeezed  by  maladjustments  of 
price.  But  dairy  farmers  and  their  Industry 
are  taking  extraordinary  measures  to  main- 
tain supplies  to  help  meet  the  famine  emer- 
gency. This  need  will  continue  as  seen  by 
these  new  estimated  demands  for  export  In 
the  coming  year:  Cheese.  100,000,000  pounds; 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  more  than 
600,000,000  pounds;  powdered  milk,  275,000,- 
COO  pounds.  We  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  help 
producers  keep  the  milk  supply  at  wartime 
levels.    Here  again,  this  calls  for  prtxluctlon. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Production,  Mr.  Secretary,  la 
the  theme  of  your  message  In  the  American 
Dairy  Association  advertisement  today  In 
newspapers  coast  to  coast.  And  this  mes- 
sage— your  message  to  America — says 

Mr.  Anderson,  Your  life,  and  the  lives  of 
inillions  around  the  world,  depend  as  never 
before  on  America's  green  meadows  and  fields, 
on  the  will  of  American  farmers  to  produce. 
Right  now,  we  need  to  conserve  food,  share 
food.  But,  in  the  long  run,  we  need  more 
food,  not  less — to  share  life  itself  and  to  build 
a  lasting  peace.  Looking  beyond  the  famine 
emergency  we  need  more  food  for  you,  the 
Nation,  the  world;  more  grain,  more  meat, 
more  milk,  source  of  our  butter,  cheese,  ice 
cream,  evaporated  and  powdered  milk.  We 
need  more  of  these  foods  because  they  are  so 
Indispensable  to  mankind.  Peoples  of  the 
world  who  enjoy  adequate  amounts  of  dairy 
foods  grow  stronger,  remain  more  virile,  and 
live  longer  than  the  peoples  who  must  do 
without.  But  saying  we  need  more  milk, 
more  meat,  more  grain,  cannot  produce  even 
one  single  ounce. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Then  how  can  we  enjoy  true 
abundance  of  food? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Only  if  we  assure  the  farmer 
the  means  to  produce — equipment,  man- 
power— a  fair  return  and  a  ready,  fully  em- 
ployed market  for  his  full  production.  Pro- 
duction of  plenty  has  always  been  the  farm- 
er's aim  ever  since  primitive  man  first 
scratched  the  soil  with  a  stick,  let  fall  the 
ceed.  and  exulted  with  the  harvest  moon. 
This  is  his  aim  today.  It  is  the  Nation's  aim. 
Your  aim.  Production  of  plenty  must  be  our 
common  goal.  So  let  us  make  sure  the 
farmer  is  provided  with  the  means  to  produce. 
Give  him  an  honest  return  for  his  efforts. 


Let  us  encourage  his  production  of  foods  for 
a  better  life  for  all  mankind.  "The  greener 
grow  the  dalrylands.  the  more  productive  all 
our  farms,  the  brighter  life  for  you." 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you.  the  Honcrabla 
Clinton  P.  Anderson.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Iowa  Boy  Wins  National  Spelling  Con- 
test— Congratulations,  John  McKinney 
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Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Seventh  District  of  Iowa,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  there  is  a  fine, 
typical  Iowa  city  of  Woodbine.  Iowa. 
Prom  that  city  there  came  to  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  last  week  one  of  its  best  prod- 
ucts, a  13-year-bld  lad  named  John  Mc- 
Kinney, a  typical  Iowa  boy. 

John  came  to  compete  with  junior 
high  school  students  from  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  in  the  spelling 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers,  under  the  Iowa  spon- 
sorship of  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
John  McKinney,  of  Iowa,  won  the  con- 
test and  thus  became  the  fourth  national 
champion  speller  from  Iowa  in  the  last 
19  years. 

We  lowans  are  all  mighty  proud  of  the 
boy  and  of  his  parents  and  his  teacher. 
Yes,  and  proud  of  our  great  State  of 
Iowa,  whose  taxpayers  insist  on  provid- 
ing the  best  educational  system  and  fa- 
cilities that  can  be  had  for  its  children, 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 

Johnny's  victory  is  another  proof  that 
Iowa  has  lived  up  to  its  slogan  "Of  all 
things  good  Iowa  affords  the  best." 

My  good  friend  Steve,  editor  of  the 

Woodbine  Twiner,  had  the  following  to 

say  about  the  occasion  and  the  champ: 

"Champ"    John    McKinney    Reads    Medical 

Journals — Wants  To  Be  Attorney 

All  Woodbine  eyes  were  on  the  Nation's 
Capital  last  Friday.  For  the  time  beliig 
Woodbine  was  not  Interested  In  the  railroad 
strike.  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  miners'  strike; 
we  did  not  care  a  rap  what  the  politicians 
were  doing  and  it  made  no  difference  whether 
the  Russian  diplomats  agreed  with  other  dip- 
lomats or  not. 

Woodbine  people  had  all  eyes  and  thoughts 
on  young  John  McKinney,  who  was  taking 
part  in  the  national  spelling  contest  in  Wash- 
ington that  day,  and  when  word  was  flashed 
that  John  had  won  the  contest  and  was  the 
champion  speller  of  the  entire  country,  nat- 
urally there  was  much  rejoicing  here  in 
Woodbine. 

Personally,  this  writer  was  sure  John  would 
win.  He  Is  the  kind  of  a  lad  that  has  con- 
fidence in  his  spelling  ability;  he  is  cccl  and 
calm  at  aU  times,  and  nothing  excites  him. 

The  Iowa  State  contest  was  sponsored  by 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  that  paper  had 
a  reporter  In  Washington  to  cover  the  story. 
Most  Woodbine  people  have  read  the  Regis- 
ter's story,  but  the  Twiner  reproduces  it  for 
the  hundreds  of  former  Woodbine  people  liv- 
ing elsewhere  who  will  be  interested  In  read- 
ing it. 

The  big  test  over,  Iowa's  national  spelling 
champion,   13-year-old   John  McKinney.  of 


Woodbine,^  was  Just  on«  of  the  gang  again 
Friday  afternoon. 

Along  with  the  29  other  SUte  and  district 
champions  he  competed  against.  John  re- 
&-umed  seeing  the  sights  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

TOtJRS  PENTAGON 

His  victory  seemed  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  as  he  enthusiastically  toured  the  Na> 
tlonal  Art  Gallery,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Pentagon  Building. 

John  won  the  national  championship  In 
the  twenty-rnlnth  round  of  the  bee  when 
Mary  McCarthy.  New  York  parochial  school 
champion  from  the  Bronx,  tripped  on 
"flaccid."     She  spelled   it  "phlaxid." 

The  Woodbine  youngster  did  not  turn  a 
hair,  spelled  the  word  correctly  and  reeled 
off  "semaphore"  as  a  clincher. 

His  face  broke  into  a  -broad  grin.  Judges 
and  contestants  swarmed  about  with  con- 
gratulations.    Cameras   began   flashing. 

As  a  reward  John  was  presented  with  a  $500 
Victory  bond.  $125  in  cash,  and  $75  for  a 
3-day  trip  to  New  York  City. 

RAILROAD    STRIKE 

That  trip  was  occupying  a  big  place  In  his 
mind  Friday  night  because  of  the  railroad 
strike. 

There  also  was  some  concern  about  how 
he  and  his  mother.  Mrs.  N.  L.  McKinney. 
and  Miss  Mildred  Hawn.  his  teacher,  would 
get  back  to  Woodbine  if  the  strike  continues. 

That,  however,  was  not  bothering  "the 
champ"  too  much — two  more  big  days  were 
ahead  for  him  in  Washington. 

Friday  afternoon  John  topped  off  his  visit 
to  the  Pentagon  by  sitting  in  Gen.  Dwight 
Elsenhower's  chair  in  the  Chief  of  Staff's 
office  and  having  his  picture  taken  with  Lt. 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  who  directed  the  B-29 
raids  on  Japan. 

Of  the  29  finalists,  only  28  started  tl^e  con- 
test. Ruby  Romlne,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
was  reported  111.  but  came  In  during  the 
ninth  round  and  was  spelled  down  In  the 
thirteenth. 

Two  contestants  were  spelled  down  In  the 
first  roimd,  Marcla  Anne  Loomls.  of  Detroit. 
Mich.,  on  "across"  and  Joyce  Wallmark,  of 
Washington,  on   "once." 

CAINS  SYMPATHY 

One  speller  who  gained  the  crowd's  sjnn- 
pathy  was  Mattle  Lou  Pollard,  of  Thomaston, 
Ga.,  a  product  of  a  one-room  school. 

Charmed  by  her  accent,  the  audience 
spelled  every  word  with  her,  but  she  was 
spelled  down  In  the  sixteenth  round  on 
"anarchy." 

By  the  eighteenth  rotind  there  were  five 
sp>ellers  left.  They  were  Betty  Budd.  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.:  Jay  Noble.  New  York;  Leslie 
Dean,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  Mary  McCarthy  and 
John. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Harold  Harding,  the  pro- 
nouncer,  introduced  the  five  contestants  and 
had  them  introduce  their  parents,  teachers, 
and  sponsors. 

MISSPELLED  WOBOS 

Mrs.  Wilford  White,  one  of  the  Judges, 
then  asked  the  sponsors  and  teachers  to  speU 
correctly  some  of  the  words  that  had  been 
misspelled. 

Miss  Hawn  spelled  correctly  the  word 
"coerce."  but  Verne  Allan,  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune,  who  came  down  to  Washington 
with  John,  misspelled  "ukulele."  John  had 
to  speU  it  correctly  for  him. 

THE  FINAL  ROtHTO 

Betty  Budd  and  Jay  Noble  went  down  In 
the  twentieth  round  on  "covenants"  and 
"hypotenuse,"  respectively.  Leslie  Dean  lost 
out  in  the  twenty-seventh  round  on  "asceti- 
cism." leaving  John  and  Mary  McCarthy  In 
the  final  round. 

As  the  two  finalists  stood  In  front  of  the 
microphone.  Dr.  Harding  told  the  audience 
that  here  were  the  >wo  best  spellers  in  the 
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the  laws  which  enable  Lewis  and  others  to 
do  as  they  do. 

For  a  few  davs.  this  time    it  did  seem  that 


On  the  Industrial  Front 


at  a  time  when  there  was  the  most  urgent 
need  for  full  production. 

The   direct    loss   in   wages    to   strikers    Is 


uisasvw  i»«  »«  .loppiige  oi  rau  xmns-       MOUSC  Will  De  Interested  in  the  views  ex-       America  proud. 
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country,  and  any  potential  employers  shcu'd 
take  notice,  because  "they  would  be  making 
their  mark  10  years  bence." 


"WHAT'S    THl     MATTiai     WrTH     JOHNNT** 

(Tune— \Vliats  the  Matter  With  Father) 
What's  the  matter  with  Johnny?     He's  all 

right. 
What's  the  matter  with  Johnny.     He's  all 

right. 
He's  the  Speller  from  Woodbine,  and  boy,  is 

he  bright? 
Dad  and   mother   was   "bxistin"   with   pride 

through  the  night. 
What's  the  matter  with  Johnny?     He's   all 

right. 

Whafs  the  matter  with  Miss  Hawn?     She's 

all  right. 
What's  the  matter  with  M!ss  Hawn?     She's 

all  right. 
She  did  a  good  Job  and  we  thank  her  tonight. 
She's  deserving  of  honor,  she's  modest  and 

bright. 
What's  the  matter  with  Miss  Hawn?     She's 

all  right. 

What's  the  matter  with  Johnny?  He's  all 
right. 

What's  the  matter  with  Johnny?  He's  all 
"    right. 

Altho'  he's  a  youngster  that  spells  with  de- 
light 

He  put  Woodbine  on  the  map,  think  of  his 
might, 

What's  the  matter  with  Johnny?  He's  all 
right. 


Rossia  Ranks  Stalin  Greatest  Among  Her 
Historical  Leaders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLoaniA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF"  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  5  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  second  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  Russia,  entitled 
"Russia  Ranks  Stalin  Greatest  Among 
Her  Historical  L<'aders,"  written  by  Mr. 
Eddy  Gilmore,  Associated  Press  foreign 
correspondent,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  5, 1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russia  Rakks  Stalin  ORSA'nsT  Among  Her 
Historical  Leaders — Bm  There  Are  Several 
YotTNGEB  Men  To  Cabxt  Things  on  When 
Hk's  Oons 

(This  is  the  second  of  a  series  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  chief  of  bureau  in  Moscow,  who 
liM  spent  5  years  In  Russia  and  who  has 
loot  returned  to  the  United  States  on  vaca- 
tkm.) 

(By  Eddy  Gilmore) 

Nrw  York.  June  6. — Generalissimo  Josef 
Stalin  Is  a  highly  respected,  almost  hallowed, 
llgiu'e  In  Rtissia  today,  regarded  by  his  193.- 
OCO.OOO  people  as  probably  the  greatest  Rus- 
sian of  all  time — greater  than  Peter  the  Great, 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  perhaps  even  Lenin. 

At  66  Stalin  Is  still  a  vigorous  man  and  still 
In  charge  of  this  nation  that  occupies  one- 
•Izth  of  the  earth's  surface. 
»  Elected  in  February  this  year  to  four  more 
years  as  Russia's  leader.  Stalin  seems  likely 
to  fill  out  his  term  and.  If  his  health  is  as 
good  as  It  is  today,  be  elected  again. 


Stalin  is  a  Georgian,  and  Georgians  as  a 
race  seem  to  live  longer  than  any  other  iii 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  at  least  10  men 
in  the  little  southern  republic  who  are  re- 
ported to  be  ever  100  and  one  who  claims  to 
be  tending  goats  at  the  age  of  142. 

Who  Is  going  to  succeed  Stalin  is  one  of 
those  things  the  Russians  just  won't  talk 
about,  because  by  talking  about  it  one  has 
to  accept  the  premise  that  Stalin  wont  be 
around  forever.  It's  like  anticipating  the 
death  of  your  father.  It's  Just  too  unbear- 
able. 

Loved,  respected,  and  feared,  Stalin's  stat- 
ure grew  mightily  with  the  war.  Although, 
of  course,  it  was  pretty  impressive  before,  the 
Russians  around  him.  the  military  men,  and 
the  Russian  people,  seem  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he.  more  than  any  man  in 
the  world,  saved  Russia  and  civilization  from 
Hitler  and  actually  brought  about  the  Nazi 
downfall. 

They  give  him  full  marks  for  Russia's  abil- 
ity to  withstand  the  Wehrmacht.  for  the 
elimination  of  anti-Soviet  elements  before 
the  war  which  resulted  in  the  USSR  having 
no  fifth  column,  and  for  wise  planning  and 
thinking  for  them  and  their  future  all  the 
time. 

STALIN    has    willing     BACKERS 

The  Russians  have  great  faith  In  Stalin's 
new  5-year  plans  and  are  quite  certain  that 
by  putting  the  eflTort  and  sacrifice  into  the 
work  that  he  says  is  necessary  they  are  going 
to  emerge  the  greatest  industrial  country  in 
the  world,  the  country  with  the  most  secure 
political  and  economical  system  and  even- 
tually the  country  with  the  most  spiritual 
as  well  as  material  surpluses. 

Any  beliefs,  fears,  or  hopes  here  or  else- 
where that  there  is  opposition  to  Stalin  In 
Russia  Is  nonsense.  "There  is  no  political 
group  striving  to  grab  power,  Tor  the  Com- 
munists have  the  power  and  they  are  Rus- 
sia's only  party  and  will  continue  so. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  generals'  group 
or  clique.  There  are  generals  and  marshals 
by  the  dozens,  yes.  but  they  are  nothing  as  a 
group  more  than  fighting  men  and  would  be 
the  most  embarrassed  men  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  hear  themselves  referred  to  as  a 
bloc  seeking  power. 

Who  are  the  men  under  Stalin  and  what 
Importance  should  one  attach  to  them  as 
possible  successors  to  the  Generalislsmo  who. 
some  day.  of  course,  must  step  down  or  die, 
as  bad  as  this  would  be  for  the  USSR,  and,  as 
a  lot  of  foreign  diplomats  think,  bad  for  the 
United  States,  too? 

MAN  OF  MANY  TITLES 

Stalin's  present  jobs  and  titles  are:  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  which 
means  he's  Prime  Minister. 

Head  of  all  the  armed  forces. 

Secretary  general  of  the  central  committee 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

Head  of  the  powerful  Politbxiro. 

Chairman  of  the  organization  committee 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

Deputy  to  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

Vyacheslav  Molotov.  the  Foreign  Minister, 
appears  to  rank  next  to  Stalin,  for  he  holds, 
in  addition  to  what  here  would  t>e  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  job,  the  post  of  first  assistant 
chairman  of  the  Coimcll  of  Ministers.  This 
makes  him  Vice  Premier. 

Molotov  Is  also  a  high-ranking  member 
of  the  Politburo  and  a  deputy  to  the  Supreme 
Council — a  party  man  of  great  drive,  ability, 
and  devotion  to  its  country  and  Its  causes. 

Although  a  member  of  the  vital  central 
committee  of  the  party,  Molotov  Is  not  one  of 
Its  secretaries,  nor  is  he  on  the  organization 
committee  of  the  party.  This  fact  may  or 
may  not  figure  in  his  future. 

SiraOROINATE  CHnrrAINS 

There  are  three  relatively  young  men  who 
have  risen  rapidly  with  the  end  of  the  war: 
Marshal  L.  P.  Beria. 
Gen.  A.  A.  Zhdanov. 
G.  M.  Malenkov. 


They  are  all  younger  than  Stalin,  Molotov, 
or  Nikolai  Shvernik,  the  new  President  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet — Russia's 
president. 

Taking  them  Individually  and  probably  In 
order  of  their  Importance  at  the  moment — 
and  I  stress  at  the  moment: 

Zhadanov.  50  years  old,  chairman  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet's  Council  of  the  Union — one 
of  Russia's  two  legislative  chambers.  (The 
Council  of  Nationalities  is  the  other.)  He's 
a  full  member  of  the  Politburo,  a  secretary 
of  the  party's  central  committee,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  organizational  committee  of  the 
party,  deputy  to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  head 
of  the  party  organization  in  the  great  city  of 
Leningrad,  and  chairman  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Commission  for  Finland. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  well 
educated  men  among  the  Russian  leaders  and 
one  can  appreciate  his  Important  party  con- 
nections which  mean  a  great  deal. 

Malenkov  is  44,  a  member  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  a  full  member  of  the 
Politburo  now,  a  secretary  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  party  and  deputy  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet.  Mr.  Malenkov  was  Stalin's 
personal  secretary  for  a  number  of  years, 
which  should  not  be  discounted. 

BERIA  IS  FELLOV  GEORGIAN 

Marshal  Beria  is  47,  and  considered  to  be 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters next  to  Stalin  and  Molo'>.cv.  He's  a 
full  member  of  the  Politburo,  deputy  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  and  former  head  of  Russia's 
Office  of  Internal  Affairs,  indicating  the  trust 
SUlin  has  In  him.  Like  Stalin,  he  Is  a 
Georgian  by  birth. 

There  are  three  other  Riisslans  who  have 
taken  on  added  importance  since  the  war. 
They  are  Alexel  N.  Kosygin.  Vasily  V.  Kuz- 
netsov,  and  Gen.  Nikolai  A.  Bulganin. 

At  42,  Kosygin  Is  the  youngest.  He's  alter- 
nate member  of  the  Politburo,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  -the  Russian  Soviet 
Federated  Socialist  Republic  and  deputy  to 
the  Supreme  Soviet. 

Bulganin  at  51  is  an  alternate  member  of 
the  Politburo,  member  of  the  organizational 
committee  of  the  party  and  deputy  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet. 

Kuznetsov,  whose  broad  education  Includes 
colleges  In  the  United  States,  is  45.  He  is  a 
secretary  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
party  and  member  of  the  organizational  com- 
mittee. He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Supremie 
Soviet's  Coimcll  of  Naticnalities  as  well  as 
being  chief  of  Russia's  trade  unions. 

Prom  this  list  Stalin's  successor  is  almost 
surely  to  be  chosen. 


law,  Not  Lewis,  Cause  of  Our  Predicament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1946 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Westbrook  Pegler.  from  the  Indianapolis 
Starof  May,23,  1946: 
Law,  Not  Lewis,  Causk  or  Ocm  Predicament 

The  recent  oratorical  and  editorial  abuse 
of  John  L.  Lewis  was  a  silly  and  pathetic  ex- 
hibition which  defeated  Itself  and  dlginifled 
Lewis.  The  fact  that  it  accomplished  noth- 
ing will  be  established  when  we  discover  that 
the  Senate,  again,  has  contrived  to  wiggle  off 
the  spot  and  do  nothing  about  reforming 
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the  laws  which  enable  Lewis  and  others  to 
do  as  they  do. 

For  a  few  days,  this  time,  it  did  seem  that 
the  Senate  might  have  to  act  but  then,  as 
before.  Lewis  gave  the  country  a  truce  which 
actually  was  a  truce  for  him  at  a  critical 
moment.  The  truce  saved  Lewis,  not  the 
Nation,  because  if  the  Government  had  had 
the  courage  to  stand  pat  and  go  through  the 
crisis.  Lewis,  not  the  United  States,  would 
have  gone  down.  In  a  death  grapple  the 
Nation  will  destroy  any  individual  or  groups 
trying  to  seize  such  power. 

During  the  excitement  we  were  loudly 
■  reminded,  again,  that  Lewis  was  beetle- 
browed,  arrcgant,  drunk,  and  or  mad  with 
power,  and  a  tyrant,  all  of  which  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  and  none 
of  which  was  news.  This  political  billings- 
gate was  in  the  manner  of  the  statesmen  of  • 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  left-wing 
auxiliaries  of  the  Roosevelt  machine  who  have 
such  a  low,  and  accurate,  opinion  of  the  com- 
mon intelligence  of  Americans  that  they 
habitually  substitute  abusive  language  for 
honest  debate,  and  usually  win. 

Granted  that  Lewis  Is  beetle-browed,  so  Is 
Frank  Murphy.  Roosevelt  was  lantern- 
Jawed,  Henry  Wallace  drools,  and  Sidney  Hill- 
man  speaks  a  dialect  that  many  Americans 
would  consider  laughable.  No  more  arrogant 
man  ever  held  power  in  our  country  than 
Harold  Ickes  and  the  tyranny  of  Lewis  In  his 
union  is  matched  by  the  tyranny  of  Dan 
Tobin.  of  the  teamsters'  union,  and  many 
others. 

ESSENTIALS  IN  THE  CASE 

The  essentials  In  the  Lewis  case  were 
widely  ignored. 

The  causes  of  the  trouble  are  found  In  the 
labor  relations  law  and  in  the  habits  of  the 
Government  In  dealing  with  unions. 

These  defects  were  solemnly  and  deeply 
studied  by  a  special  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  which  Howard  W, 
SMrrn.  of  Virginia,  was  chairman,  in  1940. 
The  committee  then  made  a  thorough  report 
revealing  the  most  unconscionable  violations 
of  the  rights  of  both  workers  and  employers 
and  the  infestation  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Board  from  Its  very  beginning  by  Com- 
munists. Few  of  the  American  people  ever 
heard  of  this  committee,  or  the  revolting 
conditions  which  it  reported  In  detail.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  the  staff  but  the  defects 
In  the  law  have  been  guarded  as  though  they 
were  virtues. 

During  the  original  debates  and  In  the  title 
of  the  Wagner  Act  it  was  stated  that  one  pur- 
pose'was  to  prevent  union  troubles  and  their 
consequent  interruption  of  production  and 
commerce.  Since  its  passage  not  only  have 
strikes  multiplied  by  four  but  the  magnitude 
of  the  strikes,  notably  the  recent  troubles  in 
coal,  motors,  steel,  and  electrical  equipment, 
has  become  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  .the 
country  and  the  personal  livelihood  of  mil- 
lions entirely  unconnected  with  the  disputes. 
Whereas,  formerly,  strikes  were  contests  be- 
tween unions  and  employers  over  pay  and 
conditions,  under  the  Wagner  Act  they  have 
developed  Into  pplltlcal  struggles  with  union 
executives  exerting  their  power  to  control 
retail  prices  and  regulate  commerce. 

I  was  one  of  the  early  students  and  critics 
of  the  Wagner  Act,  the  La'jor  Relations 
Board,  and  the  character  of  unionism.  I 
foresaw  the  rise  of  this  enormous  power  of  a 
few  ambitious  and  ruthles*,  men  over  the  en- 
tire people  of  the  United  States  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Nation  and  sometimes  was 
scolded,  even  by  men  of  similar  mind,  for 
dinning  away  on  one  subject  year  after  year. 
but  there  has  been  no  more  important 
dome;tlc  Issue  In  our  time  and  It  Is  no  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  say  today  "I  told  you  so.** 


On  the  Industrial  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  timely 
article  which  appeared  in  the  June  1946 
issue  of  the  National  Grange  Monthly  en- 
titled "On  the  Industrial  Front,"  by  Fred 
Brenckman,  Washington  correspondent: 

CM   THE   INDtlSTRIAL   FRONT 

(Where  do  the  public's  rights  begin  In  labor 
disputes?  Strikes  have  thrown  the  Nation 
Into  chaos,  with  over  100  million  man-days 
of  labor  lost  since  VJ-day — and  men  still 
idle.) 

(By  Frfed  Brenc'icman) 

What  has  happened  in  this  country  on  the 
Industrial  front  since  the  close  of  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  constitutes  a  spectacle  for  gods 
and  men.  Not  only  has  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  during  that  time  taken  the  worst 
blows  ever  Inflicted  upon  it,  but  in  the  process 
respect  for  our  fundamental  Institutions  of 
government  has  been  seriously  Impaired. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  people  have  lost 
faith  in  the  American  system,  which  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  but  it  does  mean  that  their 
confidence  has  been  rudely  shaken  in  the  way 
It  is  being  worked  or  administered. 

Elaborate  plans  were  worked  out  while  the 
war  was  still  In  progress  to  speed  up  the 
giant  task  of  reconversion  when  peace  should 
come,  and  the  people  looked  forward  hope- 
fully to  getting  the  many  things  which  they 
cheerfully  did  without  while  we  were  fighting 
two  wars  at  the  same  time,  one  in  Europe  and 
in  Africa,  and  the  other  In  the  Pacific. 

But  in  the  main  these  hopes  have  not  been 
realized.  Today  It  Is  just  as  difficult  to  buy 
such  simple  necessities  as  shirts,  underwear, 
women's  stockings  and  other  wearing  apparel 
as  it  was  during  the  war.  Even  such  a  prime 
necessity  as  butter  has  almost  disappeared 
from  the  market.  When  It  comes  to  the  sup- 
ply of  durable  goods  and  equipment,  the  in- 
numerable things  that  the  people  need,  the 
situation  Is  equally  bad. 

OPA   AND   STRIKES   TO   BI^ME 

A  large  share  of  the  blame  for  this  must 
rest  upon  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
which,  through  its  unworkable  price  ceilings, 
rules  and  regulations,  has  thrown  our  eco- 
nomic machine  out  of  gear  and  partially 
strangled  production.  The  rest  of  our  trou- 
bles must  be  attributed  to  the  epidemic  of 
strikes  which  have  brought  many  of  our  key 
industries  to  a  standstill,  with  disastrotis 
consequences  to  the  Nation. 

From  VJ-day,  August  14,  1945,  to  the  end 
Of  March  1946,  there  were  2.749  strikes,  with 
83,132.000  man-days  cf  labor  lost.  On  the 
first  of  April  the  most  crippling  of  all  the 
strikes,  that  of  the  400,000  bituminous  coal 
miners,  occurred.  The  paralyzing  effects  of 
'this  strike  were  rapidly  bringing  industry 
and  commerce  to  their  knees,  when,  on  May 
10,  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  ordered  his  men  back  to  work 
as  of  May  13  "to  safeguard  the  Nation's 
health  and  security." 

During  the  36  working  days  that  the  mine 
strike  was  in  effect.  16,400.000  man-days  of 
labor  were  lost.  Adding  this  figure  to  that 
which  had  accumulated  to  the  end  of  March, 
and  taking  Into  account  other  strikes  which 
were  still  In  progress  after  the  1st  of  April, 
warrants  the  statement  that  more  than  100,- 
000.000  man-days  of  labor  have  been  lost 
as  a  result  of  strikes  since  VJ-day.    AH  this 


at  a  time  when  there  was  the  most  urgent 
need  for  full  production. 

The  direct  loss  In  wages  to  strikers  is 
placed  at  over  $800,000,000.  Indirect  losses 
to  other  workers  who  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  these  work  stoppages  cannot 
be  computed.  Nor  can  the  losses  sustained 
by  Industry  be  accurately  approximated.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  revenues  lost  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  form  of  taxes. 

STRIKES   WERE  UNJUSTIFIED 

While  It  is  true  that  the  strikers  In  prac- 
tically every  Instance  won  substantial  In- 
creases in  wages,  the  fact  remains  that  In 
nearly  every  case  reasonable  wage  Increases 
could  have  been  secured  without  a  strike. 
Often  the  difference  between  the  wage  in- 
crease offered  by  employers  and  that  which 
was  finally  accepted  by  the  strikers  amounted 
to  only  a  cent  or  two  an  hour. 

As  m.atters  stand  now,  average  hourly  earn- 
ings of  workers  In  the  meat-packing  indus- 
try amount  to  $1.04:  electrical  equipment. 
$1.19:  steel.  $1.27:  automobiles,  $1.38.  and  oil 
refining.  $1.43.  Average  hourly  earnings  of 
all  industrial  workers  In  January  went  over 
the  dollar  mark,  and  numerous  Increases 
since  granted  to  large  groups,  raise  the  aver- 
age to  higher  levels.  On  the  whole,  the  gen- 
eral wage  level  Is  now  about  70  percent  above 
prewar  rates. 

Taking  the  period  from  1910-14  as  a  base. 
In  December  1945  hourly  earnings  of  factory 
workers  stood  at  471  percent  of  that  level; 
weekly  wages  per  factory  worker,  369  per- 
cent: cost  of  living,  188  percent:  retail  cost 
of  foods,  182  percent,  and  prices  received  by 
farmers.  207  percent.  These  figures  show 
that  industrial  workers  are  getting  pretty 
fair  treatment  when  compared  to  farmers 
and  the  rest  of  the  population. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  CROULOU8 

After  the  steel  and  automobile  strikes  were 
settled  on  the  basis  of  18 '2  cents  an  hour 
increase  In  wages,  the  CIO  spokesman  for 
these  groups  broadcast  the  glad  news  over  the 
radio  that  they  had  won  the  biggest  Increase 
In  wages  In  the  history  of  industry.  Then 
they  urged  everybody  to  "get  back  of  the 
OPA."  so  that  there  should  be  no  increase 
in  prices. 

Those  who  were  fooled  by  that  kind  of 
talk  were,  of  course,  very  credulous,  not  to 
say  unfair.  The  inescapable  fact  is  that 
higher  wages  always  spell  higher  prices,  un- 
less accompanied  by  Increased  production. 

However,  during  recent  years  some  labor 
unions  have  resorted  to  slow-downs,  feather- 
bedding,  and  other  practices  Intended  to 
limit  production. 

To  cite  an  example,  a  bricklayer  may  not 
lay  more  than  a  given  number  of  bricks  a 
day:  a  house  painter  may  not  use  a  brush  of 
more  than  so  many  inches  in  width:  the 
plumber  has  long  been  noted  for  his  In- 
genuity In  making  the  job  last  as  long  as  pos- 
sible and  running  up  costs:  the  building 
codes  of  many  municipalities,  largely  formu- 
lated by  labor  unions  and  contractors,  con- 
tain many  provisions  that  make  it  easy  to 
victimize  the  public,  and  which  lead  Inevi- 
tably to  added  costs  and  grafting. 

Under  these  conditions  It  has  become  In- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  average  man  to 
own  a  home.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  houses 
all  over  the  country,  homes  are  selling  at 
several  times  their  real  worth,  while  the  cost 
of  building  new  houses  is  almost  prohibitive 
for  people  of  average  means. 

Common  sense  tells  tis  that  that  Is  not 
the  way  to  make  progress,  nor  does  it  promote 
the  general  welfare.  The  only  way  to  have 
more  is  to  produce  more.  What  is  true  of 
the  building  Industry  Is  also  true  of  any 
other  line  of  Industrial  activity. 

LACK  OF  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

The  farmers  of  the  country  have  particu- 
lar reasons  for  feeling  aggrieved  because  they 
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»re  xmable  to  get  the  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery they  had  to  do  without  under  war- 
time conditions. 

With  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  world'a 
population  at  the  point  of  starvation,  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  being  urged 
to  produce  food  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their 
capacity.  This  they  are  ready  to  do  most 
cheerfully,  but  their  efforts  are  being  greatly 
handicapped  by  lack  of  i^iachlnery.  togethe- 
v,'itb  a  shortage  of  labor,  due  to  the  higher 
wages  paid  In  Induslry. 

That  famine  conditions  would  follow  the 
global  war  covUd  easily  be  foreseen  several 
y%mn  ago.  It  was  likewise  clear  that  the 
world  would  have  to  look  principally  to  the 
United  States  for  the  food  needed  to  keep 
many  millioRS  from  starving  to  death. 

Under  these  conditions  the  United  Farm 
Equipment  and  Metal  Workers.  CIO.  early 
last  fall  served  on  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  more  than  45  demands.  Including 
a  wage  increase  of  30  percent,  the  union  shop. 
more  liberal  provisions  for  vacations  with 
~  pay.  and  many  others. 

On  October  1.  1945.  the  company  offered 
to  all  unions  In  Its  plants  a  10-percent  In- 
crease In  wages.  This  was  accepted  without 
prejudice  to  future  wage  demands  by  all 
unions  except  the  Farm  Equipment  and 
Metal  Workers,  who  refused  It  repeatedly.  In 
January  the  Secretary  of  Labor  appointed  a 
fact-flnding  board  to  Inquire  into  the  dis- 
pute. After  this  board  had  convened,  the 
union  called  Its  strike.  That  was  on  Janu- 
ary 21. 

pri  January  29  the  company.  In  the  hope 
of  ending  the  strike,  offered  a  17-cents-an- 
hour  increase  to  the  strikers,  but  the  offer 
again  was  rejected  by  the  workers. 

The  fact-flnding  board  eventually  recom- 
mended a  wage  increase  of  18  cents  an  hcur. 
plus  a  retroactive  increase  of  10  percent,  be- 
ginning October  1.  1945.  which  was  to  be 
paid  imtll  the  effective  date  of  the  18  cents 
an  hour  increase.  The  board  also  recom- 
mended an  extension  of  the  vacation  plan, 
providing  that  employees  of  more  than  15 
years  of  service  should  be  given  3-week  vaca- 
tions annually  with  pay.  This  had  previ- 
ously been  offered  by  the  company.  These 
and  most  other  recommendations  made  by 
the  board  were  accepted  by  the  company. 
But  the  union  still  refused  to  call  off  the 
strike. 

TKKMS  OF  SETTLEMENT 

It  was  not  until  almost  the  middle  of  April 
that  this  unfortunate  controversy  was  set- 
tled. The  principal  items  in  the  agreement 
were  these:  The  18-cent  general  wage  in- 
crease, the  10-percent  retroactive  Increase, 
the  enlarged  vacation  plan,  abolition  of  the 
maintenance  of  membership  clause  and  the 
mkatltutlon  of  a  dues  check-off  after  an  op- 
portunity for  employees  to  resign  from  the 
union,  various  llberallEatlons  of  wage  allow- 
ance rules  in  the  company's  incentive  pay 
^stem. 

Coming  at  the  time  that  It  did.  this  strike 
resulted  in  depriving  farmers  thrcughout  the 
country  of  the  equipment  they  needed  to  feed 
our  own  population  and  to  stay  the  grim 
march  of  famine  in  other  lands.  Since  the 
company  Is  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
new  machinery  and  equipment,  it  is  putting 
all  possible  emphasis  on  the  manufacture  of 
serTlce  parts  to  keep  existing  machinery  In 
operating  condition. 

Not  content  with  all  the  havoc  it  has  al- 
ready wrought,  the  Farm  Equipment  and 
Metal  Workers  Union.  CIO.  is  now  talking 
about  compelling  all  dealers  who  handle  the 
equipment  which  they  help  to  make  to  Join 
the  union  and  pay  dues  under  the  penalty 
of  getting  no  Implements  and  machinery 
to  seU. 


IMXrATING  TEAMSTERS'   TTKION 

In  taking  this  position  the  union  is  Imitat- 
ing the  tactics  presently  pursued  by  the 
teamsters'  union  in  the  Detroit  area,  Where 
the  teamsters  have  served  notice  on  approxi- 
mately 6.400  retail  meat  and  grocery  stores 
that  hereafter  they  will  haul  food  only  to 
those  shops  whose  owners  agree  to  pay  a 
monthly  permit  fee  of  from  $2  to  $5.  The 
indignant  grocers,  asserting  that  this  is  a 
form  of  tribute,  say  they  will  not  pay  it. 
James  Hoffa.  business  agent  for  the  team- 
sters' luiion  in  the  area,  declares  that  there 
is  nothing  criminal  in  the  prcposed  arrange- 
ment and  that  the  storekeepers  will  have  to 
pay  or  go  without  supplies. 

One  is  tempted  to  wonder  if  the  American 
people  still  remember  the  famous  words  of 
Charles  Cotesworth  Plnckney,  who  In  1798 
wa£  sent  as  our  Minister  to  France  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  threat  of  war  between  the 
two  countries.  When  it  was  Intimated  to 
Pinckney  that  peace  might  be  granted  in 
return  for  a  money  payment,  he  replied: 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute." 

■AH.  WORKEHS  DISSATISFIED 

As  this  is  written  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  dissatisfied  with  a  wage 
increase  of  16  cents  an  hour  that  was  awarded 
to  them  by  a  board  of  mediation,  threaten 
to  go  on  strike  on  May  18.  A.  P.  Whitney, 
president  of  the  trainmen,  has  Intimated 
that  even  If  the  Government  seizes  the  rail- 
roads the  men  will  refuse  to  work  until  their 
demands  are  granted.     He  says: 

"There  are  no  laws  or  other  barriers  that 
prohibit  members  of  the  brotherhoods  In- 
volved from  leaving  the  service  in  a  lawful 
strike  and  from  remaining  out  of  service  of 
the  carriers  until  a  settlement  satisfactory 
to  them  has  be*n  reached." 

If  a  rail  strike  should  really  happen,  It 
would  make  an  already  chaotic  situation 
much  worse,  inflicting  Just  one  more  blew 
upon  a  long-sufferins  public.  The  rail  work- 
ers come  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  which 
has  often  been  cited  as  a  model  because 
there  has  been  no  general  railroad  strike 
over  a  period  of  many  years. 

After  approving  the  British  loan,  the  Sen- 
ate took  up  the  subject  of  dealing  with  the 
strike  situation,  which  was  acted  upon  by 
the  House  in  February,  when  the  Case  labor- 
disputes  bill  wfis  passed  by  a  large  majority. 
As  the  Case  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  its  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
headed  by  Sznator  Mubbay,  of  Montana, 
there  was  not  much  left  of  the  original,  meas- 
ure. Whether  the  Senate  as  a  whole  will 
have  the  courage  to  deal  adequately  with 
this  question  in  a  campaign  year,  notwith- 
standing the  combined  opposition  of  or- 
ganized labor,  remains  to  be  seen. 

THE  WAGNXa  ACT 

It  Is,  of  course,  possible  that  some  kind 
of  compromise  bill  may  be  passed.  However, 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter  will  not  be 
reached  until  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act.  approved  In  1935,  is  amended  to  make 
it  a  two-way  act,  instead  of  a  one-way  act, 
as  It  now  is. 

Any  impartial  person  reading  this  act  can- 
not fall  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
It  contains  little  except  an  enumeration  of 
the  duties,  refponsibillties,  and  obligations 
of  the  employer,  and  nothing  to  correspond 
on  the  side  of  the  employee. 

The  agency  established  to  administer  this 
act  is  known  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  which  acts  as  prosecutor.  Judge,  and 
Jury  in  all  cases  instituted  by  it  or  coming 
before  It,    Some  years  ago  the  members  of 


this  Board  were  J.  Wawen  Madden.  Edwin  8, 
Smith,  and  Donald  Wakefield  Smith. 

The  members  of  this  Board  and  their  nu- 
merous agents  ruled  our  Industrial  system 
with  a  high  hand.  At  plants  where  there 
was  no  labor  trouble,  the  Board  or  its 
agents  usually  succeeded  in  creating  trouble, 
and  when  the  hapless  employer  was  brought 
before  the  Board  for  sentence,  as  a  rule,  he 
did  pot  have  a  chance.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
virility  of  our  system  of  private  enterprise 
that  it  did  not  collapse  under  this  reign  of 
terror. 

Finally,  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee,  headed  by  Con- 
gressman Howard  Smith  cf  Virginia,  to  in- 
vestigate the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Edmund  Toland.  a  fine  lawyer,  was  engaged 
as  counsel  for  the  committee. 

The  facts  brought  out  by  this  investiga- 
tion shocked  the  sense  of  fair  play  that  char- 
acterizes the  American  people,  and  It  led  to 
a  reorganization  of  the  Board,  most  of  whose 
members  and  agents  must  have  had  com- 
munistic sympathies. 

UN-AMERICAN  AND  UNFAIR 

The  present  members  of  the  Board,  headed 
by  Paul  M.  Heizog.  have  net  made  them- 
selves as  objectionable  as  their  predecessors. 
But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
whole  set-up  is  un-American  and  unfair. 

As  Congressman  Sam  J.  Brvin,  Jr.,  of  North 
Carolina,  aptly  expresses  It: 

"The  most  fundamental  principle  of  any 
system  of  Justice  worthy  of  the  name  is  that 
every  person  who  brings  a  controversy  to  a 
tribunal  for  Judgment  shall  have  that  con- 
troversy determined  by  an  impartial  Judge. 
The  Wagner  Act  expressly  prevents  the  appli- 
cation of  this  fundamental  principle  to  con- 
troversies falling  within  the  purview  of  the 
act.  It  Insures  its  purpose  that  controversies 
covered  by  It  shall  not  be  determined  with 
the  cold  neutrality  of  the  impartial  Judge  by 
providing.  In  substance,  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  shall  Institute  and 
prosecute  all  prosecutions  under  the  act  and 
shall  also  be  the  Judge  of  whether  such 
prosecutions  be  well-  or  ill-founded.  Justice 
cannot  live  under  law  which  undertakes  to 
unite  the  Impartiality  of  the  Judge  with  the 
partisanship  of  the  prosecutor." 


Statistical  Summary  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Activities  to  March  31, 1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  6. 1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a 
statistical  report  issued  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  showing  its  activities  up 
to  April  30,  1946. 

I  am  placing  these  reports  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  they  are  furnished  to  me  monthly 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  I 
hope  all  the  Members  will  read  and  study 
the  statistics  carefully,  so  they  may  be 
advised  of  the  Administration's  activi- 
ties and  of  the  progress  being  made  in 
handling  the  tremendous  volume  of  work 
now  incumbent  upon  it. 

The  report  referred  to  follows: 
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statistical  summary  of  Veterans'  Adminittration  acth-ities 


Subject 


Veteran  population: 

1.  Total  number  of  veterans,  end  of  month. 


2.  Numlcr  of 'World  War  II  veterans,  end  of  month 

3.  Numtfr  of  veterans  of  other  wars  and  Repilar  Kstablishnient,  end  of  month. 


Vocfltional  rehabilitation  (Public  I.*w  161; 

4.  Total  number  of  applic-aiions  reeeived  through  end  of  month 

."i.  Number  of  applications  pending  advisement,  end  of  month 

♦">.  Number  in  training,  end  of  month 

7.  Number  of  reeular  p.iynients  for  subsistence  allowance  made  during  month 

Education  and  trninin?  (Public  Law  340: 

8.  Total  number  of  applications  received  through  end  ofmonth 

9.  Ntimber  of  aprlicalions  pending,  eligibility  not  determined,  end  ofmonth... 

JO.  Number  in  education  or  training  status,  end  ofmonth.. 

11.  Numlcr  of  regular  payments  for  subsistence  allowance  made  during  month 

l-oan«; 

12.  Total  number  of  applications  received  through  last  Friday  of  month 

13.  Number  of  fiiaranly  commitments  granted  tlirougij  last  Friday  ofmonth..... 

Keadiustment  allowances: 

11.  Number  of  initial  unemployment  daim^  filed  during  4  weeks  ending  last  Saturday  of  month 

^\  Number  of  Initial  unemployment  claims  pending  determination,  end  ofmonth 

16.  Number  of  veterans  paid  unemployment  allowances  during  week  ending  last  Saturday  of  month 

17.  Num-ber  of  initial  self-employment  claims  filed  during  month — 

18.  Number  of  veterans  paid  self-employment  allowances  during  month 

19.  Number  of  applications  pending  adjudication  in  regional  oflices,  end  ofmonth 

Disability  i-ension  or  compensation  cases.  World  War  II  (with  service  on  or  aft«r  Dec  7, 1941): 

20.  Number  of  new  cases  received  during  month  * . • • 

21.  Number  adjudicated  during  month  * — - ■ 

22.  Number  pending  adjudication,  end  ofmonth  « ......... , — . 

23.  Number  of  active  ca.«e.-;  (running  awards),  end  ofmonth — ; ;"""f WnVtV 

Disability  [>ension  or  compen,sation  cases.  World  War  I  and  Regular  Establishment  (no  service  on  or  after  Dec.  <,  ir4i): 

24.  Number  i>ending  adjudication,  end  ofmonth .•?... 

2i.  Number  of  active  eases  (running  awards),  end  of  month 

Death  r>ension  or  compensation  ca.«es,  total:  ' 

2*1.  Number  pending  adjudication,  end  ofmonth — 

27.  Number  of  active  cases  (running  awards), end  ofmonth - - 

National-service  life  insurance- 

28.  Number  of  ai)plicat  ions  pending,  end  ofmonth ; ---- 

29.  Number  of  insured  lives  on  which  payments  of  death  claim  awards  were  active,  end  of  month 

30.  Number  of  death  claims  (beneficiaries)  awarded  during  month.... — - 

31.  Number  of  death  claims  (beneficiaries)  pending,  end  of  month r 

32.  Number  of  diisability  claims  (waiver  of  premium)  awarded  durtag  month 

33.  Number  of  disability  claims  (waiver  of  premium)  pending,  end  of  month r 

Requests  fur  physical  evaminal ion: 

34.  Number  cleared  by  examination  during  month - -r 

3.').  Number  pending,  examination  not  completed,  cad  ofmonth - - 

Applicat  ions  for  hospital  or  domiciliary  care: 

3fi.  Number  received  during  month -- 

37.  Number  disposed  of  during  month -— - - 

38.  Number  pending,  eligibility  nrt  determined,  end  ofmonth -. - 

Veterans  awaiting  hospital  admission: 

3V.  Total  number,  end  ofmonth - - 


40. 
41. 


Number  with  service-connected  disorders,  end  ofmonth 

NumlKT  with  non-servioe-conn«cted  disorders,  end  ofmonth 


Beneficiaries  remaining  in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  or  homes: 
42.  Total  number  in  hospitals,  last  Thursday  in  month 


43.  Veterans  with  service-connected  disorders 

44.  Veterans  with  non-serrice-conneeted  disorders. 

45.  Others 


4fi.  Total  number  In  homes,  la.st  Thursday  In  month 

Beneficiaries  remaining  in  non-Veterans'  .Administration  hospitals: 
47.  Total  number,  last  Thursday  in  month 


AprU  1S46 


4<i.  Veterans  with  service-connected  disorders 

49.  Veterans  with  non-service-connected  disorders. 
60.  Others. 


Construction,  new  hospitals:  ,        .    ,        .u 

51.  Number  authorized,  funds  appropriated,  end  ofmonth.    

52.  Number  for  whfch  siUss  have  been  .selected,  end  ofmonth .......  ---. 

53.  Number  for  which  plans  and  specifications  have  been  completed,  end  of  month. 

M.  Number  under  construction,  end  of  month. • 

M.  Number  completed,  end  ofmonth 

Construction— add  it  i'lns  to  existing  hospitals: 

.v..  Number  authorized,  funds  appropriated,  end  ofmonth 

57.  Number  for  which  plans  and  specifications  have  been  oomplotcd,  end  of  month. 

58.  Number  under  con<!truction,  end  ofmonth 

Si).  Number  completed,  end  ofmonth 


>  Data  as  of  Mar.  27,  IWfi. 

»  Kxcludes  .<'panioh-Araerican  and  prior  wars. 

*  Data  as  of  June  30.  1945. 


«  Partly  estimated. 


■Not  available. 
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1,200.969 
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34.508 
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War  Food  Administration  Wheat  Order 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
actica  of  the  wheat  growers  of  Okla- 


homa, as  expressed  to  Mr.  LaGuardia  at 
their  recent  meeting,  is  typical  of  the 
resentment  of  wheat  farmers  everywhere. 
Amendment  No.  8  to  War  Food  Order 
No.  144.  issued  recently  by  the  War  Food 
Administration,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  in- 
vasion of  property  rights.  It  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent  and  should  be  re- 
pealed immediately.  The  order  provides. 
In  effect,  that  a  producer  shall  not  deliver 
wheat  to  an  elevator  unless  he  sells  with- 
in 15  days  from  the  time  of  delivery  one- 


half  of  the  wheat  delivered.  The  order 
further  provides  that  no  processor,  owner, 
or  operator  of  a  country  elevator,  and  so 
forth,  shall  purchase  or  accept  delivery 
of  wheat  unless  (a)  he  sets  aside  one- 
half  of  the  wheat  so  purchased,  and  (b) 
delivers  the  set-aside  wheat  in  accord- 
ance with  Instructions  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

I  contend  that  the  order  deprives  per- 
sons of  property  without  due  process  of 
law  and  it  denies  other  persons  the  ri^ht 
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to  equal  protection  of  the  law.  Requisi- 
tioning and  commandeering  were  com- 
mon terms  used  in  foreign  totalitarian 
governments.  Certainly  we  have  not 
reached  the  stage  in  peacetime  where  it 
Is  necessary  to  invoke  these  questionable 
and  totalitarian  powers  in  our  own  Na- 
tion.   I  contend  further  that  the  order — 

First.  In  effect  requisitions  wheat 
from  the  farmer.  It  amounts  to  a  con- 
fiscation of  property. 

Second.  Deprives  the  fanner  of  the 
use  of  grain-marketing  facilities  for  it 
states  that  he  shall  not  deliver  unless  he 
sells.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  he 
is  deprived  of  the  right  of  storage,  ware- 
housing facilities  are  denied  to  him. 

Third.  Discriminates  against  the 
small  producer  or  farmer  who  does  not 
have  sufficient  farm  storage  and  who  has 
in  the  past  relied  upon  country  elevator 
storage  space  to  furnish  his  warehousing 
requirements. 

Fourth.  Requisitions  private  ware- 
housing facilities  in  that  it  requires  the 
operator  of  a  country  elevator  to  accept 
.wheat  only  when  50  percent  of  such 
wheat  is  offered  for  sale  within  15  days. 

Fifth.  May  attempt  to  regulate  wheat 
before  it  enters  the  stream  of  interstate 
commerce.  The  order  quite  obviously 
conflicts  with  State  warehousing  laws 
which  require  that  public  grain  ware- 
housemen must  accept  grain  for  stor- 
age to  the  extent  that  storage  space  is 
available. 


Atomic  Research  in  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rtoBioA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "Russia  Giving  Much  of  Energy 
to  Atom  Research,  Gilmore  Says,"  writ- 
ten by  Eddy  Gilmore  and  published  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  6. 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RrssiA  GrviNG  Much  of  Enixgt  to  Atom  Ri- 

SEAICH.  GlUCOSZ  SATS NATION  PCTS  SCIEN- 
TISTS nf  Top  Bracktts  in  Effort  to  Ovza- 
COMK  Anolo-Uniteo  Statzs  Lead 
(This  Is  the  third  article  In  a  series  by  the 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press  Bureau  In  Mos- 
cow, who  has  spent  5  years  in  Russia  and 
hMM  Just  returned  to  the  United  States  on 
T»catlon.) 

(By  Eddy  GUmore) 

Niw  Yowc,  June  6.— Russia  Is  devoting  a 
large  portion  of  her  national  energv  to 
atomic  research — toward  peacetime  possibili- 
ties, she  says,  not  toward  a  bomb. 

However,  with  other  nations  In  possession 
of  the  bomb's  secrets  and  showing  no  in- 
clination to  share  them,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely lurealistlc,  to  say  the  least,  to  as- 
sume that  Russia  U  closing  her  eyes  to  that 
side  of  the  laboratory. 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  for  a  news- 
man stationed  In  Russia,  with  the  limited 


amount  of  information  he  has  on  hand  on 
this  highly  secret  subject,  to  say  anything 
with  finality  about  the  Russians  and  the 
bomb.  However,  there  is  reason  to  believe — 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  believe — that  Rus- 
sia must  be  well  liehind  the  United  States. 
There  are  those  in  responsible  diplomatic 
and  military  positions  whp  hold  the  same 
opinion. 

molotov  promised  atom 
But,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  For- 
eign Minister  Molotov,  speaking  at  the  Krem- 
lin last  November  6,  said  Russia  soon  would 
have  atomic  energy  and  many  other  things. 
One  never  should  underestimate  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Heavy  emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  science 
In  Russia — heavier  than  on  any  other  single 
field.  Always  respected  In  Russia,  scientists 
now  have  been  raised  several  stations  beyond 
any  position  they've  ever  enjoyed.  They're 
on  a  level  with  the  top  brackets. 

The  government  is  hard  at  work  building 
them  new  laboratories,  finding  the  equip- 
ment they  want,  giving  tliem  the  green 
light  they  need.  In  fact,  whatever  scientists 
want  they  can  have  for  the  asking,  wtuch 
is  quite  a  little  something  In  that  land. 

GOOD  CORE  OF    SCIENTISTS 

Russia  has  a  hard  core  of  scientists  to  build 
from,  although  they  are  mostly  beyond  middle 
age.  When  I  left  Moscow  less  than  a  month 
ago,  an  energetic  campaign  was  under  way  to 
attract  younger  people  to  science. 

The  Russians  also  have  acknowledged  that 
their  scientists  are  entitled  to  the  best  pos- 
sible material  life.  They  have  been  awarded 
special  food  rations,  clothes,  automobiles,  spe- 
cial salaries,  new  apartments,  ahd  fine  auto- 
mobiles— many  with  chauffeurs. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  new  hous- 
ing is  being  earmarked  for  men  of  science. 
They  will  get  these  modern  dwellir.gs  as  soon 
as  anyone,  and  this  includes  marshals,  gen- 
erals, and  high  party  functionaries. 

Many  acres  of  beautiful  woodlands  are  be- 
ing set  aside  as  "datchas"  for  scientists.  (A 
datch  is  a  summer  home,  an  institution  dear- 
ly beloved  by  every  Russian.)  Some  of  these 
Include  one-time  playgrounds  of  the  czars. 

These  datchas  are  not  just  something 
quaint  knocked  together  on  the  side  of  a 
lake  or  mountain.  They're  sumptuous.  They 
have  electric  lighting,  heating,  and  modern 
sanitation.  They  have  tennis  courts,  volley- 
ball courts,  and  many  will  be  enclosed  by 
high  rustic  fences. 

Some,  upon  request,  are  being  supplied  with 
sailboats  or  motcrboats.  Spacious  quarters 
for  servants  are  being  built  apart  from  the 
main  houses. 

have  no  ILLUSIONS  OF  SPEED 

Russia's  leaders  have  no  illusions  about 
how  far  her  scientists  must  progress  to  catch 
up  with  the  United  States  and  Britain. 
They  are  well  aware  and  impressed  with  the 
excellence  and  skill  of  Americans.  I'm  quite 
sure  they  are  not  kidding  themselves  into 
thinking  they  can  catch  up  quickly  with  the 
United  States  in  the  atomic  field,  any  more 
than  they  can  draw  abreast  quickly  in  mak- 
ing automobiles  or  refrigerators. 

The  leaders  and  the  scientists  know  they 
must  work  hard  and  even  then  they  may  lag 
behind  this  side  of  the  world.  They  may 
have  obtained  something  from  Germany, 
but  they  are  realists  enough  to  know  that  if 
they  found  something  there,  so  did  their 
allies. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Russians  don't  say 
much  about  the  bomb  is  revealing.  It  is  the 
belief  of  many  Informed  foreigners  stationed 
In  the  Soviet  Union  that,  while  the  Russians 
haven't  asked  for  the  secret  of  the  bomb.  It 
constitutes  a  great  and  ponderous  factor  In 
all  their  thinking  and  action.  The  use  of 
such  phrases  as  "atomic  diplomacy"  In  re- 
ferring to  moves  of  her  allies  Is  significant. 

With  America  holding  the  bomb  secret,  and 
Britain  and  Canada  in  on  it  In  some  way 


(something  the  Russians  never  have  fully  un- 
derstood) it  becomes  alarming  to  the  Soviet! 
and  their  people  to  see  the  United  States  not 
only  talking  about  but  doing  somethlni; 
about  Atlantic  and  Pacific  bases. 

It  is  very  well  for  Americans  to  say  "we'll 
never  use  the  bomb  for  aggressive  purposes. ' 
but  Just  try  to  convince  the  man  who  hasn't 
got  the  bomb  of  that. 


Tiie  Bread  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1946 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  i:i 
the  Record  a  letter  from  a  group  of  peo- 
ple in  my  district  on  the  present  shortage 
of  bread.  This  letter  is  one  of  many 
which  I  have  received  but  because  it 
covers  the  subject  so  well  I  would  like 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Housu. 
Like  many  others,  I  want  to  help  the 
people  of  the  world  as  far  as  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  housing  are  concerned  but  I 
hope  we  do  not  deplete  our  own  supply 
to  such  an  extent  that  It  ruins  our  own 
health  and  economy.  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  black-market  methods  u.sed  by  our 
Government  to  obtain  food  for  these  peo- 
ple. Our  people  are  always  ready  and 
willing  to  help  and  have  never  failed 
when  the  call  was  put  to  them  in  an 
honest  effort  to  help.  Our  past  record 
will  show  the  response  to  the  call  always 
oversubscribed. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  good  con-- 
mon  sense  in  the  remarks  of  this  grouj). 
I  hope  before  any  more  commitments  ai  e 
made  by  our  Executive  the  people  of  this 
country  will  be  taken  into  his  confidenc  e 
and  the  Government  will  have  the  gocd 
will  of  everyone  who  has  a  family  to 
feed. 

The  letter  follows : 

Republican  Town  CoMMrrrEX, 

Hamburg,  N.  Y..  June  4.  1946. 
Hon.  John  C.  Butleh, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Forty-fourth.  District,  New  York. 

Dear  John:  In  conformity  with  a  moticn 
adopted  by  the  Republican  Town  Commlttre 
of  Hamburg.  N.  Y.,  at  Its  meeting  Jime  3, 
1946,  your  help  and  service  is  requested  vo 
determine  the  cause  and  to  correct,  if  po5- 
Bible,  the  shortage  of  salable  bread  in  the 
town  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Bread  Is  a  basic  food  to  the  people  of  cur 
town. 

Many  of  our  people  In  the  lower  Income 
brackets  are  being  forced  to  higher  living 
standards  because  of  their  inability  to  secure 
bread  at  our  stores. 

Bread  Is  almost  universally  a  part  of  tlie 
diet  of  our  chlMren,  and  we  are  fearful  at 
their  future  health  as  children  do  not  readily 
adopt  substitutes,  particularly  for  bread. 

Our  workmen  who  must  carry  lunches  are 
complaining  bitterly  about  the  shortage  of 
bread  so  necessary  for  the  sustenance  lor  thf  Ir 
heavy  daily  work. 

We  believe  that  It  U  high  time  someone 
called  a  halt  on  the  practice  of  our  Federal 
administration  of  making  foreign  commit- 
ments of  our  grain  and  our  money  at  the 
present  severe  expense  to  our  people. 

We  have  a  deep  feeling  and  full  eympatliy 
for  those  unfortunate  people  of  Europe  who 
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lack  sufficient  food,  but  we  also  believe  that 
"charity  begins  at  home." 

We  believe  that  it  is  unfair  to  our  people 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  an  alleged 
30  cents  per  bushel  over  ceiling  for  export 
grain  so  that  it  cannot  flow  Into  domestic 
sources. 

We  believe  that  it  is  unfair  to  cause  our 
flour  mills  to  shut  down  or  work  only  part 
time  because  of  these  half  ripe  Federal  com- 
mitments. Many  of  our  people  in  Hamburg 
are  employed  In  the  milling  industry  and  are 
getting  short  hours  because  of  this  mistake. 

We  believe  that  it  is  unfair  to  ship'whole 
grain  to  foreign  ports  when  our  mills  could 
process  it  and  use  the  byproducts  domesti- 
cally for  poultry  and  livestock  feed. 

It  is  our  earnest  wish  that  you  investigate 
this  Just  complaint  of  our  people  and  Initiate 
such  action  as  is  necessary  for  its  prompt 
correction. 

Extending  our  full  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter and  wishing  you  the  fullest  success,  we 
are, 

Sincerely  yours, 
,  Hamburg  Town  Committee, 

George  A.  Patterson, 

Secretary. 


Food  and  Foreign  Relief 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  a  single  worthy  American  citizen  in 
the  entire  land  who  is  not  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  everything  possible  and 
feasible  to  help  the  needy  and  starving 
people  of  foreign  countries.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  always  been  most  gen- 
erous and  charitable  in  extending  the 
helping  hand  to  those  overtaken  by  dis- 
aster or  famine.  We  have  never  failed 
to  carry  out  our  obligations  to  humanity 
and  we  will  not  fail  in  this  crisis.  The 
present  situation  is  infinitely  more  seri- 
ous than  that  which  existed  after  the 
last  war  because  larger  numbers  of 
people  are  involved.  Apparently,  the 
whole  eastern  world,  excluding  some 
Scandinavian  countries,  is  involved.  In 
one  way  or  another,  almost  single- 
handed  and  at  very  great  cost,  we  have 
been  rendering  substantial  relief  in 
many  places  and  to  many  F>coples. 

Naturally  export  of  these  vast  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  supplies  has  put  a  tre- 
mendous strain  on  our  own  economy  and 
Is  undoubtedly  respon.sible  for  many 
present  scarcities  and  price  pressures.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  possible  for 
us  entirely  to  relieve  current  scarcities 
and  price  pressures  so  long  as  we  are 
sending  such  enormous  amounts  of  food 
and  supplies  overseas.  It  is  also  doubt- 
ful whether  as  a  nation  we  can  continue 
indefinitely  to  serve  as  the  main  granary 
for  practically  the  whole  world  without 
very  serious  rrpercusslons  to  our  own 
economy  and  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  own  people.  The  most  desirable 
heartfelt  Instincts  of  charity  and  gener- 
osity which  prompt  us  to  succor  the  af- 
flicted and  the  impoverished,  highly  com- 
mendable and  necessary  in  themselves, 
should  not  require  us  to  weaken  the  phys- 
ical fiber  and  morale  of  our  own  Nation. 


Unless  America  can  exist  as  a  free,  pow- 
erful healthy  nation,  its  people  vigorous, 
enterprising,  and  industrious,  we  surely 
will  not  be  enabled  to  render  maximum 
assistance  to  suffering  and  starving  peo- 
ples abroad. 

In  my  opinion,  in  view  of  current  con- 
ditions at  home,  we  cannot  act  too  quick- 
ly to  review  and  reappraise  and  readjust 
the  total  needs  and  total  availabilities  of 
foodstuffs  and  supplies.  We  should  and 
must  have  a  fixed  definite  publicly  de- 
clared national  policy  involving  a  clear 
statement  of  the  sacrifices  which  are  ex- 
pected of  the  American  people  in  order 
to  help  our  fellow  humans.  This  policy 
should  set  forth  and  clarify  the  charac- 
ter, extent,  and  limits  of  our  assistance 
and  sacrifices  as  dictated  by  the  demands 
of  our  own  economy  and  the  health,  se- 
curity, and  welfare  needs  of  our  own 
people  as  well  as  basic  humanitarian 
motives  and  considerations. 

Let  me  illustrate.  We  are  presently 
diverting  huge  quantities  of  grain  for 
foreign  shipment  and  this  policy  among 
other  things  has  brought  two  very  dis- 
tressing results:  First,  serious  shortages 
of  wheat  foods  in  our  own  consumer  mar- 
kets and,  secondly,  alarming  scarcities  of 
feed  for  our  livestock.  The  first  is  oc- 
casioning hysteria  and  need  among  our 
people.  The  second  is  putting  many 
farmers  out  of  business  and  threatening 
many  other  merchants. 

While  it  is  generally  true  that  we  de- 
sire to  feed  human  beings  before  we  feed 
animals,  this  problem  of  choice  presents 
a  double-edged  sword.  If  we  deny  food 
to  our  farm  animals,  heids  will  be  dis- 
persed and  slaughtered,  as  they  are 
being;  vital  milk  supplies  will  be  greatly 
reduced;  butter,  cheese,  and  other  simi- 
lar dairy  products  will  be  cut  to  danger- 
ous minimums.  American  labor  will  be 
displaced,  as  is  already  the  case  in  some 
of  our  industries,  and  the  health  stand- 
ards of  our  people  will  in  time  be  dimin- 
ished to  dangerous  levels.  This  will  not 
only  inflict  hardship  and  physical  dam- 
age upon  our  children,  our  aged  and 
working  classes,  but  will  also  in  time 
gravely  impair  the  ability  of  our  economy 
to  extend  assistance  and  relief  to  the 
victims  of  famine  abroad. 

Whether  conditions  I  refer  to  arise 
out  of  confused  and  bewildering  bureau- 
cratic abuses,  lack  of  careful  and  intel- 
ligent planning  or  lack  of  solid,  balanced 
Judgment,  whatever  the  cause,  the  ad-' 
ministrative  side  of  our  Government 
must  move  forthwith  to  establish  con- 
sistent .sensible  policies  that  will  permit 
us  to  render  maximum  relief  overseas 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  the  needs  of 
our  own  people. 

Let  the  Nation  once  know  what  sacrl- 
flces  are  reasonably  necessary  to  help 
our  fellow  men  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
American  people  will  cheerfully  respond. 
Let  us  recognize  that  present  checks  upon 
the  productivity  of  American  Industry 
and  agriculture  must  be  released  so  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  make  our  full  con- 
tribution to  the  relief  of  distress  and 
hunger  while  we  are  maintaining  stand- 
ards at  home  that  will  not  debihtate 
either  the  strength  or  morale  of  our 
working  and  middle  classes. 

Of  course,  persons  of  means  and  wealth 
have  no  particular  problem  and  face  no 


particular  hardship  in  securing  food. 
Such  persons  can  procure  needed  food  * 
regardless  of  price  or  they  can  patronize 
restaurants  and  eating  places  where  the 
best  food  is  available  for  a  price.  Our 
working  people  and  their  families,  how- 
ever, have  no  such  alternative.  They 
must  rely  on  normal  consumer  channels 
of  trade  to  furnish  necessaries  of  life. 
The  wife  of  a  workingman  with  five  or 
six  children  to  feed  cannot  often  take  her 
family  to  a  restaurant  for  dinner.  She 
must  rely  on  local  markets  for  bread, 
meat,  dairy  products,  canned  goods,  and 
other  foods  necessary  to  sustain  her 
family.  With  meat  coimters  bare  for 
days  at  a  time,  with  bread  lines  existing 
in  many  American  communities,  with 
milk  supplies  diminishing,  with  butter 
and  other  dairy  products  correspondingly 
scarce,  and  with  black  markets  flourish- 
ing, the  ordinary  American  housewife 
and  family  are  facing  continued  difficulty 
and  hardship  in  procuring  essential 
foods.  These  conditions  cannot  continue. 
We  can  make  our  contribution  to  foreign 
relief,  as  we  all  so  ardently  desire,  with- 
out inflicting  such  extreme  conditions 
upon  our  working  classes.  Unless  the 
administrators  of  this  Government 
speedily  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer 
and  remedy  for  this  very  grave  problem, 
the  Congress  must  take  early  affirmative 
action. 

Let  us  continue  to  answer  the  cause 
of  humanity  as  charitably,  as  generously, 
and  as  abundantly  as  we  can.  Let  us  also 
attend  to  the  immediate  needs  of  our  own 
people. 


Settlement  of  Terminated  War  Contracts 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1946 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately, it  Is  always  true  that  we  hear 
much  less  about  Government  organiza- 
tions that  are  handling  their  assignments 
successfully  and  smoothly  than  those 
•that  are  struggling  with  unsolved  prob- 
lems. I  make  this  point  In  calling  at- 
tention to  the  effective  job  that  is  being 
performed  in  the  settlement  of  termi- 
nated war  contracts  under  the  Contract 
Settlement  Act  of  1944,  and  particularly 
to  the  outstanding  work  being  done  by 
Colonel  Rose,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Contract  Settlement  Bureau.  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  matter  with  particular  inter- 
est because  I  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  considered  and  favorably  report- 
ed the  Contract  Settlement  Act  In  the 
summer  of  1944, 

Terminated  war  contracts  are  being 
^ttled  by  the  War  and  Navy  I>epart- 
ments  and  the  other  contracting  agen- 
cies, under  the  over-all  supervision  of 
the  Office  of  Contract  Ssttlement  cre- 
ated by  that  act.  Since  the  beginning 
of  war  production,  more  than  315.000 
contracts  had  been  terminated,  with 
canceled  commitments — the  face  value 
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of  the  terminated  part— totaling  $65,- 
000,000,000.  By  April  30.  94  percent  of 
these  contracts,  covering  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  canceled  commitments, 
had  been  finally  settled.  Furthermore. 
on  the  18.000  contracts  then  awaiting 
settlement,  a  high  proportion  of  the  im- 
derlylng  work  had  already  been  com- 
pleted. In  most  of  them,  inventories 
had  been  or  were  being  listed  and 
checked,  plants  cleared,  subcontractors 
paid,  and  accounting  reviews  finished. 

Two  short  years  ago.  leaders  in  Gov- 
ernment, business,  and  public  life  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  as  to  how  our  eco- 
nomic system  could  absorb  the  sudden 
shock  of  the  mass  war-contract  cancel- 
lations which  woiild  inevitably  follow 
VE  and  VJ-days.  It  was  then  feared 
that  war  contractors'  plants  would  be 
clogged  with  unwanted  inventories  and 
equipment,  that  working  capital  would 
be  frozen,  that  uncertainties  of  settle- 
ment policies  and  procedures  would  hog- 
tle  industrial  reconversion. 

However,  as  a  result  of  far-sighted  ad- 
vance planning,  good  legislation,  and 
able  administration,  the  task  of  settling 
war  contracts  has  proceeded  speedily  and 
smoothly.  A  good  yardstick  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  job  is  the  fact  that,  of 
the  nearly  300.000  terminations  settled 
to  date,  so  far  only  70  have  come  t)efore 
the  Appeal  Board  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
tract Settlement.  Equal  credit  is  due  to 
the  agencies  of  Government  and  to  the 
generally  cooperative  attitude  of  in- 
dustry. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  delays  and 
difficulties  experienced  In  settling  Gov- 
ernmert  contracts  after  the  last  war — 
frequently  involving  many  years  of  liti- 
gation— our  accomplishment  this  time 
seems  almost  miraculously  successful. 
What  was  feared  as  a  principal  obstacle 
to  reconversion  has  been  almost  entirely 
surmounted  so  quietly,  that  few  realize  it 
is  on  the  way  to  substantial  completion 
less  than  a  year  after  VJ-day. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 


Radal  Segregation  in  Interstate 
Transportation 


REMARKS 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  NTW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6. 1946 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
Just  handed  down  a  decision  which 
marks  the  most  important  step  toward 
winning  the  peace  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  The  decision  abolishes  sepa- 
ration of  races  on  interstate  transporta- 
tion. It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  un- 
christian, undemocratic  hjrpocrisy  of 
some  Americans.  The  eminent  justice 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Hugo  Black,  in  his  con- 
curring opinion  said  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  such  action  had  not  been 
talcea    by    Congress.    This    morning's 


Washington   Post,   fn   editorial,    stated 
likewise.    I  agree  with  them. 

It  so  happens  that  on  February  1, 
1945,  I  submitted  ff-bill.  H.  R.  1925,  to 
this  Congress  to  abolish  Jim  Crow  on  in- 
terstate transportation.  That  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  wrote  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  after  wait- 
ing for  many  months,  asking  for  a  hear- 
ing. -  He  replied  that  the  committee  was 
"too  busy."  I  have  talked  to  members 
of  that  committee  and  they  assure  me 
that  they  would  have  been  willing  to 
have  met  at  any  time  to  have  consid- 
ered that  bill.  I  am  now  asking  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  give  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  act.  If  I  do  not  receive 
favorable  word  within  the  next  few  days 
I  will  place  discharge  petition  on  the 
Speaker's  desk. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  Negro  veterans 
who  have  fought  sJl  over  the  earth  for 
democracy,  returning  to  the  United 
States  must  ride  in  inferior,  separate 
Jim  Crow  cars  while  prisoners  of  war 
from  Germany  are  allowed  first-class  ac- 
commodations on  all  trains.  It  is  a 
travesty  that  we  can  fight  two  wars  to 
make  a  world  safe  for  democracy  in  one 
generation  and  do  nothing  whatsoever 
about  our  own  democracy  here.  When  I 
say  here.  I  mean  here  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  We  have  not  passed  a  single 
win-the-peace  law  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  We  have  sat  by  and  allowed 
the  Supreme  Court  to  do  what  we  are 
paid  to  do.  The  salaries  of  Congress- 
men should  not  be  increased  one  bit  un- 
til we  are  ready  to  get  down  to  the  busi- 
ness of  earning  what  we  get  now.  Fili- 
bustering, gagging  at  and  swallowing 
camels,  is  not  earning  $10,000  a  year. 
One  reason  why  we  have  not  increased 
our  pay  is  because  our  own  consciences 
have  not  allowed  us  to  do  it.  There  are 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  changes  made  in  this 
body  before  the  next  Congress  rolls 
around.  In  the  language  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  "You  can  fool  some  of  the  peo- 
ple some  of  the  time  but  not  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time." 


Reintegration  of  Veterans  Into  CiTilian 
Roles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OP  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  was  my  good  fortune  Monday 
evening,  June  3,  as  the  guest  of  class  7  of 
the  national  service  officer  trainees  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  to  hear  a 
very  able  address  by  Maj.  Gen.  Graves 
B.  Erskine.  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

General  Erskine  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  most  expert  strategists  in  the 
armed  forces.  After  VJ-day  he  was  as- 
signed the  important  task  of  adminis- 


trator of  the  Retraining  and  Reemploy- 
ment Administration  in  an  effort  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  Federal  arid 
State  agencies  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  complete  reintegration  of  veterans  in  .o 
civilian  roles. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  sure  General 
Erskine's  speech  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  bs  printed  in  tlie 
Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recof  d. 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guest,  national 
service  officers  of  class  VII,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  tonight,  and 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  congratxilate  tills 
organization  on  Its  splendid  vcork  for  cur 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents.  Ycu 
are  to  be  congratulated,  too,  for  your  clear 
foresight  in  anticipating  the  Increased  nerds 
occasioned  by  World  War  n,  and  In  beginnng 
early  to  augment  your  staff  in  order  to  give 
effective  assistance  to  America's  disabled  vet- 
erans in  the  solution  of  their  complex  pr^.b- 
lems  and  in  assisting  them  In  their  return 
and  adjustment  to  useful  civilian  Ufe. 

You  national  service  officers  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  do  a  real  service.  Ycu  hare 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  disabled  veterans.  Through  ycur 
own  experience,  you  know  the  difficulties  tnc-y 
meet  and  the  barriers  they  come  up  against 
on  their  road  to  readjustment — barriers 
which  to  the  Individual  often  appear  insur- 
mountable. 

Through  your  training  you  have  been  given 
the  big  picture.  You  have  been  instructed 
in  all  of  the  mechanics  and  necessary  sieps 
in  the  presentation  and  preparation  of  just 
claims  for  governmental  benefits  and  in  the 
necessary  follow-through  of  these  claims  for 
the  veteran. 

You  can  give  to  the  veteran  competent. 
Informed  advice  and  that  down-to-earth, 
man-to-man  assistance  in  his  problems 
which  will  help  him  to  overcome  the  taaniers 
blocking  his  path  to  successful  reintegra- 
tion Into  peacetime  society.  At  the  same 
time  you  can  be  of  Immeasurable  assists  nee 
to  those  Government  agencies  dealing  'vlth 
veterans'  problems  by  giving  the  veterf  n  a 
better  Idea  of  their  functions  and  of  their 
method  of  operation. 

The  policy  of  our  Government  of  assuming 
responsibility  toward  those  who  have  leen 
Injured  or  disabled  while  serving  in  cur 
armed  forces  Is  as  old  as  the  Nation  i  .self. 
It  dates  back  300  years  to  the  days  of  the 
Pl'prlms  when  a  legislative  body  declared: 

"If  any  man  should  be  sent  forth  as  a  sol- 
dier and  shall  return  maimed,  he  sha  1  be 
maintained  competently  by  the  Colonies  dur- 
ing his  life." 

The  Pilgrims  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  to  the 
disabled.  Since  that  time  the  Government's 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  Its  veterans  has 
expanded  greatly.  It  has  come  to  Include  all 
types  of  disabilities,  such  as  cardiac,  pul- 
monary, and  other  organic  conditions,  as  well 
as  emotional  strains  developed  in  llrie  of 
duty. 

Down  through  the  years  we  have  made 
progress  In  evolving  a  more  equitable  and 
enlightened  program  for  our  veterans.  From 
our  series  of  wars  and  their  turbulent  rfter- 
maths  of  reconstruction  and  human  rehabili- 
tation, we  have  made  some  observations  We 
have  learned  a  few  lessons. 

We  have  begun  to  realize  that  any  pension 
system  Is  inadequate  to  meet  all  the  welfare 
needs  of  disabled  persons.  The  pension 
shoiild  be  regarded  only  as  a  crutch  to  issist 
the  disabled  person  to  sustain  himself  during 
the  period  when  his  own  abilities  and  re- 
sources are  inadequate. 
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We  have  begun  to  realize  that  only  with  a 
program  which  not  only  provides  for  care  of 
the  disabled  veteran  in  his  present  state  of 
impairment,  but  also  which  concentrates  on 
preparing  him  physically,  mentally,  socially, 
and  vocationally  for  the  fullest  possible  life, 
can  we  hope  to  arrive  at  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word  "rehabilitation." 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  Govern- 
ment started  several  years  ago  to  prepare  for 
the  return  of  our  disabled  veterans.  The 
rehabilitation  program  planned  and  begun 
by  our  Federal  and  State  governments  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  in  out 
national  history. 

I  know  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  facili- 
ties designed  exclusively  to  provide  re- 
habilitation services  to  disabled  veterans 
under  Public  Law  16,  as  well  as  educational 
and  vocational  opportunities  available  under 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  to  all  veterans  with  a 
minimum  of  80  days'  service. 

However,  you  may  not  be  so  familiar  with 
rehabilitation  services  available  to  vet- 
erans with  non-service-connected  disabilities 
through  civilian  programs  conducted  by  the 
States  under  a  Federal-State  cooperative  re- 
lationship  under   Public   Law    113. 

Veterans  with  service-connected  disabili- 
ties will  naturally  apply  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  provision  of  rehabilita- 
tion services.  Other  disabled  veterans  who 
are  not  eligible  for  rehabilitation  benefits 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration  may 
find  It  to  their  advantage  to  contact  the 
nearest  offices  of  the  State  divisions  of  re- 
habilitation which  function  under  State 
boards  of  education  and  can  be  easUy 
located. 

All  of  these  programs  have  begtm  to  work 
and  the  whole  Nation  is  being  benefited  by 
them. 

Yet.  there  Is  still  a  great  deal  that  can  be 
done  in  achieving  a  more  effective  rehabili- 
tation program. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  now  pay- 
ing pensions  to  about  1.500.000  veterans  who 
a:e  suffering  from  service-connected  disabU- 
ities.  These  compensations,  therefore,  must 
be  supplemented  by  some  form  of  gainful, 
suitable,  continuous  employment. 

The  USES  reports  that  since  January  of 
this  year  nearly  200,000  handicapped  veterans 
of  World  War  II  have  applied  for  Jobs  and 
only  a  few  more  than  32.000  obtained  them. 
There  are  at  present  260.000  disabled  veterans 
on  the  active  files  of  USES. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  our  rehabilita- 
tion program  must  be  strengthened,  and — 
through  the  coordination  and  cooperation  of 
all  agencies  concerned — to  provide  more  ef- 
fective opportunities  for  the  retraining  and 
reconditioning  of  our  disabled  veterans  so 
that  they  wUl  eventually  be  totally  inte- 
grated into  the  industrial  community  and 
economic  society  of  the  world  today. 

The  Retraining  and  Reemployment  Ad- 
ministration is  Interested  In  every  way  possi- 
ble to  Increase  opportunities  for  disabled 
veterans  to  become  useful  and  self-support- 
ing members  of  society.  In  fact.  RRA  is  In- 
terested in  the  whole  problem  of  human  re- 
conversion, of  guiding  into  paths  of  peace- 
time pursuits  all  veterans — disabled  and  non- 
disabled — as  well  as  all  workers  whose  lives 
have  been  disrupted  by  war. 

The  philosophy  back  of  the  establishment 
of  RRA  Is  Interesting.  In  1944  the  Baruch- 
Hancock  report  on  war  and  postwar  adjust- 
ment policies  recommended  the  creation  of 
a  new  and  important  post  which  would  be 
"responsible  for  finding  every  possible  way  In 
which  the  opportunities  for  individual  Amer- 
icans to  pursure  their  chosen  peacetime  pur- 
suits would  be  broadened  so  as  to  benefit 
the  people  as  a  whole." 

As  a  result  of  this  recommendation,  RRA 
was  established. 

The  need  for  RRA  Is  apparent  when  we 
realize  some  42  Federal  agencies  have  pro- 


grams concerning  veterans  and  workers. 
Unless  the  activities  of  these  agencies  are 
coordinated,  the  resulting  duplication  and 
overlapping  would  weaken  the  whole  pro- 
gram. 

The  RRA  is  charged  with  the  cocrdifiation, 
on  a  national  level,  of  all  Federal  agencies — 
except  the  Veterans'  Administration — con- 
cerned with  retraining,  reemployment,  voca- 
tional education,  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion.  It  is  also  directed  to  work  with  the 
States  and  communities  in  solving  their 
problems. 

RRA  Is  authorized  not  only  to  call  confer- 
ences to  settle  various  problems,  but  also  to 
issue  necessary  orders  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  to  carry  out  the  recommend- 
ed solutions.  We  are  not  an  operating 
agency  and  do  not  have  a  large  staff.  In  our 
work  of  coordinating  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  agencies  under  our  Jurisdiction,  we 
are  concerned  that  everything  possible  is 
done  which  would  aid  the  veteran  in  his  re- 
integration into  clvUlan  life.  It  is  a  large 
field  and  we  have  many  interests. 

We  advocate  the  establishment  of  more 
and  better  community  advisory  centers, 
where  veterans  and  others  may  go  in  dignity 
for  assistance  in  solving  the  many  problems 
which  face  them  in  their  retvu-n  to  peace- 
time society.  Your  service  officers  can  be 
of  immeasurable  assistance  to  RRA  in  this 
community  advisory  center  program. 

We  are  helping  educational  institutions  to 
obtain  surplus  property  for  use  in  replenish- 
ing their  worn-out  laboratory  and  cl.  -sroom 
equipment,  so  that  they  may  expand  to  meet 
the  needs  of  ever  increasing  numbers  of 
veterans  seeking  enrollment. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  curricula  needs 
of  veterans.  We  want  to  obtain  for  them 
the  credit  they  deserve  for  their  wartime - 
acquired  experience  and  education. 

We  are  concerned  that  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  apprenticeship  programs  are  prop- 
erly administered,  so  that  the  190 .0(X)  vet- 
erans enrolled  in  these  programs  will  receive 
the  best  type  of  training  that  this  cotintry 
can  give  them. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  28,000  disabled 
veterans  taking  this  on-the-job  training  re- 
ceive from  their  employers  sufficient  super- 
vision and  instruction,  so  that  they  will 
eventually  be  qualified  to  obtain  and  hold 
Jobs  in  the  fields  in  which  they  have  been 
training. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  more  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans In  surveying  their  needs  It  is  ap- 
pcuent  that  the  existing  facilities  for  their 
rehabilitation  are  not  adequate.  Twenty 
percent  of  our  disabled  vet^-rans — one  out  of 
five — require  special  treatment,  training,  or 
Job  opportunities  which  are  not  now  avail- 
able liefore  they  can  take  their  places  in  our 
competitive  society. 

Among  our  seriously  disabled  nonveterans 
the  percentage  requiring  facilities  not  now 
available  is  even  higher.  It  is  undemocratic 
and  inhumanitarian  to  deny  to  this  large 
segment  of  our  population  the  opportunities 
to  live  a  dignified  and  useful  life  Just  because 
National,  State,  and  community  action  has 
failed  to  provide  adequate  rehabilitation 
facilities. 

Therefore.  I  issued  RRA  Order  No.  7.  issued 
in  May.  appointing  a  Federal  int(>ragency 
committee  to  make  an  over-all  study  of  ex- 
isting facilities  for  these  severely  handicapped 
persons.  Serving  on  the  committee  will  be 
representatives  from  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency.  I  have  requested  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  designate  appro- 
priate representatives  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  this  month. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  the  committee  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional facilities  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 


successful  rehabilitation  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  our  seriously  handicapped 
persons,  both  veterans  and  nonveteraivs. 

In  our  survey  of  the  general  field  of  re- 
habilitation we  have  found  that  there  Is  a 
lack  of  coordination  at  State  and  loctU  levels 
between  the  State  vocational  rehabUltatlon 
and  Veterans'  Administration  agencies. 
Many  State  rehabUltatlon  offices  lack  ade- 
quate information  regarding  available  vet- 
eran facilities.  Some  VA  offlcss  do  not  know 
of  the  existence  and  location  of  the  State 
programs  for  the  disabled.  We  are  taking 
steps  at  the  national  level  to  effect  the  close 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  these  agen- 
cies within  the  States. 

Veterans  must  not  be  given  the  impression 
that  they  are  choosing  between  the  services 
offered  by  two  competitive  agencies,  but 
rather  that  they  are  being  provided  services 
by  their  Government  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive manner. 

All  of  these  rehabilitation  and  training 
programs  have  one  goal — to  prepare  the  dls- 
alricd  veteran  and  civilian  for  useful  employ- 
ment, to  enable  him  to  be  self-supporting 
by  working  at  a  Job  which  be  is  qualified  to 
perform  and  which  makes  a  dignified  and 
useful  contribution  to  society. 

During  the  war,  many  industries  turned  to 
the  handicapped  as  a  source  of  labor  supply 
and  were  gratified  with  their  results.  Eighty- 
three  percent  of  our  Nation's  industries  em- 
ployed handicapped  workers  and  reported 
that  among  these  workers  there  was  a  much 
smaller  labor  turn-over,  less  sbrenteeism, 
fewer  accidents,  and  equal  or  higher  pro- 
duction rates. 

The  performance  of  these  workers  also 
heloed  dispel  on  the  part  of  employers  the 
old  fear  of  Increased  accident  rates  if  handi- 
cap pad  workers  were  used.  Fifty-six  percent 
of  the  employers  reported  chat  the  accident 
rate  of  the  handicapped  was  lower  than  that 
of  the  nondlsabled.  42  percent  found  the 
rate  the  same  as  for  the  nondisabled. 

In  January  1945.  one  out  of  every  two  dis- 
abled veterans  applying  for  work  was  placed. 
With  the  end  of  the  war.  the  closing  down 
of  many  war  pli[nts.  and  the  return  of  a  great 
number  of  veterans  to  the  labor  market, 
there  occurred  a  very  noticeable  tendency  to 
slight  the  disabled  worker  in  favor  of  the 
worker  with  no  disability. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  graph,  there  was 
a  steadily  increasing  gap  between  placements 
and  applications  all  during  the  year  of  1945, 
and  by  February  1946.  the  ratio  of  placements 
to  applications  bad  reached  1  to  9. 

In  some  States  the  picture  was  especially 
dark — notably  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  ratio  of  disabled  veterans 
finding  employment  drcqjped  to  1  out  of  20 
seeking  work. 

This  situation  was  morally  Intolerable. 
Only  10  percent  of  all  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  receive  total  disability.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  other 
90  percent  who  are  only  partially  disabled 
are  employable.  No  one  needs  to  argue  the 
right  of  the  disabled  veteran  to  the  best  op- 
portunity that  can  be  found  for  him.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  every  study  indicates  be  is 
potentially  an  efficient  worker,  and  it  is  bard 
to  understand  the  lack  of  opf>ortunities  for 
him. 

However,  several  private  Industries  have 
been  active  in  their  efforts  to  place  the  dis- 
abled veterans  and  make  the  maximum  use 
of  their  skills.  They  reported  considerable 
success  with  their  programs  and  are  well 
pleased  with  the  production  record  of  their 
disabled  workers. 

Gradually,  employers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  disabled  veteran  is  a  quali- 
fied worker— that  properly  placed,  he  can  be 
hired  on  the  sound  basis  of  competitive  serv- 
ice and  profitable  production.  You  service 
officers  can  do  much  to  make  employers  more 
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conscious   of    the    talents   of   the   disabled 
workers. 

You  will  note  on  this  graph  that  in  March 
1946,  the  trend  of  applicants  placed  was  re- 
versed, and  during  April  1946.  one  out  of 
every  fotir  disabled  workers  applying  for  jobs 
was  placed.  I  hope  that  this  gap  between 
placements  and  applicants  will  continue  to 


Eddy  Gilmore's  Reports  on  Russia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 


Other,  the  Journalist  says,  but  he  bell-ives 
Americans  must  do  two  things  If  we  ar«  to 
be  friends  with  Ru.ssia. 

"We  must  be  patient,  first  of  all.  and  we 
must  realize  that  they  are  fundamentally 
different  from  us.  They  admire  Americans, 
their  Ingenuity,  and  industrial  power.  They 
hold  us  in  awe.     But  right  now  they  have 
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dermine  all  capitalistic  governments,  either 
by  stealth,  day  by  day,  month  by  month, 
and  year  by  year  hacking  away,  or  by  swift, 
revolutionary  blows  when  they  think  the 
time  is  ripe. 

Modem  communism  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  January  1848,  when  Karl  Marx 
and  Frederich  Engels,  two  German  radicals, 
brought  forth   the  manifesto  of  the  Com- 


spokesman  at  Moscow  for  a  decade.    The  re- 
port said: 

"Almost  as  soon  as  the  American  Ommu- 
nlst  Party  was  organized  It  was  driven  under- 
groimd  on  account  of  its  illegality.  In  De- 
cember 1921.  the  Workers'  Party  of  America 
was  formed  as  a  camouflage  for  the  real  Com- 
munist Party,  which  maintained  its  exist- 
ence underground.    lu  1925.  the  official  name 


suspicion  against  its  members,  as  it  unques- 
tionably did  in  the  case  of  your  organization." 

Further,  this  union  cf  Federal.  Sute.  and 
municipal  workers  specifically  reserved  the 
right  to  strike  against  Its  employer — the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Congress  took  swift  action  in  the  matter 
when  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
tacked  a  rider  to  the  Agricultural   Depart- 
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conscious   of   the    talents   of   the   disabled 
workers. 

You  will  note  on  this  graph  that  In  March 
1946,  the  trend  of  applicants  placed  was  re- 
versed, and  during  April  1946.  one  out  of 
every  four  disabled  workers  applying  for  Jobs 
was  placed.  I  hope  that  this  gap  between 
placements  and  applicants  will  continue  to 
close. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  veteran  makes 
up  not  much  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
population  and  20  percent  of  the  labor  force 
of  our  country.  Any  program  which  does  not 
Include  the  other  90  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  80  percent  of  the  labor  market  is 
bound  to  be  lopsided  and  partially  unwork- 
able. 

The  veteran  does  not  want  special  privi- 
leges. He  realizes  that  his  own  welfare  de- 
pends on  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  The  veteran  would  be  the  first  to 
maintain  that  civilians,  too.  should  have  op- 
portunities for  rehabilitation.  Yet.  the  sorry 
truth  is  that  the  majority  of  our  disabled 
civilians  are  not  included  In  rehabilitation 
programs  designed  to  Improve  their  physical 
fitness,  to  relearn  and  to  develop  skills  which 
would  enable  them  to  become  self-support- 
ing. 

Let  us  again  look  at  the  over-all  picture. 

In  World  War  II  there  were  about  17.000 
military  amputations  In  the  Army.  During 
the  same  period,  there  were  120.000  major 
amputations  from  disease  and  accidents  in 
our  civilian  populaton. 

The  war  resulted  In  about  650.000  combat 
Incurred  disabilities.  In  the  same  period 
about  1,300.000  persons  in  the  United  States 
suffered  permanent  partial  injuries  as  a  result 
of  Industrial  acciaeiits  and  diseases. 

Of  our  civilian  population  on  any  one  day. 
7.000,000  have  disabilities  which  exclude 
them  from  working  for  varying  ptfrlod  of  time. 

Two  million  six  hurdred  thousand  of  these 
have  disabilities  which  last  more  than  a  year. 
Of  this  number,  about  l',  to  2  million  are 
In  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  This 
figure  is  the  basis  of  our  civilian  vocational 
rehabilitation  program 

It  has  been  estimated  by  experts  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  and  retraining  that 
up  to  97  percent  of  all  handicapped  persons 
can  be  rehabilitated  to  the  extent  of  gain- 
ful employment. 

These  citizens  have  earned  the  right  to 
work  by  the  record  they  have  made  during 
the  wartime  manpower  crisis.  Then  they 
more  than  carried  their  share  of  the  load  in 
the  battle  of  production.  They  are  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  Nation  and  of  our  labor 
market.  They  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  become  a  productive  part. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  no  greater  for 
providing  facilities  for  the  rehabilitation 
into  employment  of  a  disabled  individual 
than  the  expense  of  maintaining  him  in 
Idleness.  Economically,  therefore,  it  is 
sound  business  to  make  taxpayers  out  of 
tax  spenders. 

But.  I  do  not  like  to  bring  the  dollar  sign 
Into  this  discussion.  I  have  always  said  that 
all  the  money  in  the  Treasury  could  not  pay 
for  the  life  of  one  marine,  and  I  say  now 
that  you  cannot  measure  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  transition  of  a  human 
being  from  dependency  to  self-support  and 
self-respect. 

We  In  America  are  called  the  most  gener- 
ous and  sympathetic  people  in  the  world. 
We  possess  the  knowledge  and  the  great  re- 
sources to  make  the  more  abundant  life  pos- 
sible to  all  of  our  citizens — veteran  and 
civilian,  disabled  or  nondisabled. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  put  this  knowledge 
to  work  to  bring  to  our  own  people  facilities 
and  services  which  will  enable  them  to  ex- 
ercise their  rights  as  citizens  In  contribut- 
ing to  our  mutual  welfare  and  sharing  In  our 
mutual  responsibilities. 


Eddy  Glmore's  Reports  on  Russia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORmA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5) .  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President!  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  of 
June  5.  1946.  The  editorial  is  entitled 
"Alabama  Welcomes  a  Great  Son,"  and 
in  it  a  very  fitting  and  very  moving  trib- 
ute is  paid  to  the  author  of  the  articles 
on  Russia  which  have  been  appearing  in 
the  press,  namely,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Gil- 
more,  who,  I  am  happy  to  learn,  is  a 
distinguished  son  of  the  great  State  of 
Alabama. 

I  hope  Senators  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  this  very  great  tribute 
which  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  which 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  newspapers  of 
the  Nation,  has  paid  to  this  son  of  Ala- 
bama for  what  he  has  done  to  contribute 
to  a  better  understanding  of  Russia  by 
the  5  years  he  spent  as  an  Associated 
Press  corresj)ondent  in  Russia,  and  by 
the  series  of  articles  he  is  writing  to  let 
the  people  of  this  country  have  a  better 
imderstanding  of  Russia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ALABAMA  WELCOMES  A  GREAT  SON 

Alabama  welcomed  home  a  famous  son 
this  week — a  son  whose  reportorial  achieve- 
ments have  helped  hold  together  the  struc- 
ture of  an  uncertain  peace. 

The  noted  son  is  Eddy  Gllmore.  who  came 
through  Montgomery  Monday  night  en  route 
to  his  home  at  Selma  after  spending  5  years 
of  his  life  In  Russia.  His  work  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  has  helped,  perhaps  more  than 
the  work  of  any  other  American  Journalist, 
to  interpret  the  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal life  of  Russia  in  understandable  language 
to  Americans. 

Jessie  MacGuire,  who  interviewed  Gilmore 
for  the  Alabama  Journal,  quotes  him  as  say- 
ing, "The  most  important  fact  which  Ameri- 
cans should  remember  in  dealing,  with  the 
Russians  is  that  they  cannot  be  too  Impa- 
tient. We  Americans  are  trying  to  rush 
things.  What  we  should  understand  is  that 
the  Russians  are  far  behind  us  In  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,  and  it  will  take  years  to 
wifw  out  the  dark  years  of  their  past  and  to 
put  them  on  the  same  plane  of  living  as  we 
are.    They  are  actors  on  a  different  stage. 

"No,  I  do  not  recommend  communism  for 
the  United  States.  Communism  is  definitely 
not  for  America.  But  it  is  the  Russian  way 
of  living  at  the  present,  and  it  has  done 
wonders  for  their  comiiry.  I  say  let  the  Rus- 
sians have  communism  if  they  want  it." 

Gilmore  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
Russians  "have  no  concept  of  anything  that 
is  not  materialistic.  Tliey  have  been  forced 
Into  their  way  of  thinking  by  the  nature 
of  their  civilization.  Until  the  time  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin,  the  Russians  were  Industrially 
and  materially  poor  beyond  the  powers  of 
our  Imagination.  It  Is  not  fair  to  compare 
them  with  America,  and  it  is  not  Intelligent 
to  do  so." 

Elimination  of  the  language  barrier  would 
help  the  two  countries  to  understand  each 


other,  the  Journalist  says,  but  he  beli.;ves 
Americans  must  do  two  things  If  we  ar<;  to 
be  friends  with  Rassia. 

"We  must  be  patient,  first  of  all,  and  we 
must  realize  that  they  are  fundamentally 
different  from  us.  They  admire  Americans, 
their  ingenuity,  and  industrial  power.  They 
hold  us  in  awe.  But  right  now  they  have 
a  chip  on  their  shouldfer.  and  not  without 
cause.  I  think  we  can  manage  to  take  that 
chip  off.  though  it  may  take  years." 

Having  several  exclusive  Interviews  with 
Stalin  to  his  credit.  Alabama's  GUmore  ob- 
viously ranks  with  the  great  newspaper  rien 
of  his  day.  His  State  is  proud  of  him.  The 
Advertiser  salutes  him  as  a  living,  thlnk.ng, 
dynamic  link  between  two  nations  that 
should  and  must  be  friends  if  the  worlci  as 
we  know  It  is  to  exist.  Keep  on  writing  and 
talking.  Eddy  Gilmore! 


Communism  in  the  United  States  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  June  6.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  articles  by 
Mark  Poote  from  the  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times  of  May  23,  24.  and  25,  1946: 

[Prom  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)   Times  of  May 

23.  1946] 

FooTX    Traces    Development    of    Left-V/inc 

Factions  Here  and  Abboad 

(This  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  stories  on 
communism  in  th"  United  States  today,  an- 
swering the  query:  Is  communism  a  menrce.) 

(By  Mark  Foote) 

W.\SHiNCTON. — What  are  the  difference.'  be- 
tween communisim.  socialism,  and  anarch- 
ism.   Who  and  what  are  the  Trotskyltes? 

An  elucidation  of  these  questions  Is  nec- 
essary to  properly  consider  the  problem  of 
whether  communism  is  a  menace.  Taese 
groups  are  all  related,  although  bitterly  an- 
tagonistic. They  all  practice  a  policy  of  de- 
celt,  subversion,  and  artifice  and  very  s;nall 
minorities  of  them  have  staged  succe:  sful 
revolutions  In  other  countries. 

Politically  both  the  Communists  and  So- 
clallst.s  are  so  small  numerically  as  to  be  al- 
most negligible.  But  each  has  millions  of 
followers  who  not  only  do  not  profess  mem- 
bership in  the  party,  but  would  indignantly 
deny  such  a  charge. 

These  include  the  so-called  Communist 
fellow  travelers,  who  blindly  follow  the  party 
line  as  laid  down  in  Moscow.  They  are  the 
real  danger  to  the  country,  because  they  pose 
as  altruists  and  "do  gooders,"  while  surrep- 
titiously putting  over  the  party  program 

Then  there  are  the  "parlor  pinks"  who  i-on- 
tlnually  flirt  with  Communist  and  Socialist 
ideas,  like  to  indulge  in  the  dialectics  and 
Jargon  of  leftist  ideologies.  Sometimes  they 
are  millionaires  who  fancy  the  idea  of  fceing 
different. 

Tliese  fellow  travelers  are  to  be  fcund 
everywhere,  in  all  political  parties.  In  the 
halls  of  Congress,  In  State  legislatures,  and 
in  city  government.  They  permeate  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  masquerade  under 
high-sounding  organizational  titles,  infiltrate 
colleges,  among  the  faculty  and  students,  the 
armed  services,  and  even  the  churches. 

But  communism  is  the  mother  of  tl'iem 
all — the  lodestones  which  drives  them  to  un- 
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dermlne  all  capitalistic  governments,  either 
by  stealth,  day  by  day.  month  by  month, 
and  year  by  year  hacking  away,  or  by  swift, 
revolutionary  blows  when  they  think  the 
time  is  ripe. 

Modem  communism  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  January  1848,  when  Karl  Marx 
and  Prederlch  Engels,  two  German  radicals, 
brought  forth  the  manifesto  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  which  Is  accepted  as  gospel 
of  the  society. 

The  First  International  Association  of 
Workers  (popularly  known  as  the  First  In- 
ternational), established  In  London.  Sep- 
tember 28,  1864,  was  based  on  the  manifesto. 

But  from  the  beginnings  of  modern  com- 
munism. Its  aevotees  have  been  prone  to 
split  up  Into  warring  factions.  Often  their 
differences  are  highly  theoretical  as  to  Ideol- 
ogy, and  frequently  the  schisms  arise  through 
Jealousies  and  contests  over  leadership. 

By  1872  the  First  International  had  be- 
come so  dominated  by  anarchists  that  Marx 
himself  withdrew. 

Anarchism  Is  a  no-government  theory  of 
society.  It  Is  a  principle  or  theory  of  life 
and  conduct  under  which  society  is  con- 
ceived without  government — harmony  in 
such  a  society  being  achieved,  not  by  sub- 
mission to  law,  or  by  obedience  to  any  au- 
thority, but  by  free  agreements  concluded 
between  various  groups. 

Before  World  War  I.  the  chief  threat  to 
organized  government,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  was  the  anarchist  movement, 
whose  militant  members  adopted  terrorist 
tactics  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Outrages  in  the  United  States  In- 
cluded the  Haymarket  riot  of  1886  when 
several  policemen  were  killed  by  a  bomb 
thrown  at  a  labor  meeting  in  Chicago,  and 
the  assassination  of  President  McKinley  at 
Buffalo  In  1901  by  a  professed  anarchist. 

In  Europe  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1893,  President  Car- 
not  of  France  was  assassinated  in  1893,  Em- 
press Elisabeth  of  Austria  in  1898.  King  Hum- 
bert of  Italy  In  1900.  and  an  attempt  was 
made  on  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  In  the 
same  year. 

Anarchism  is  practically  a  dead  letter  to- 
day, however.  It  has  changed  its  tactics, 
abandoned  terrorism.  Its  memoirs  are  most- 
ly to  be  found  In  the  ranks  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  left-wing  Socialists. 

Six  years  after  Marx's  death  the  Second 
International  was  held  in  Paris  In  1889.  A 
majority  of  its  members  still  placed  loyalty  to 
country  above  subjection  to  party,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  First  World  War  disrupted  the 
Second  International. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
revolutionary  program  of  the  Communist 
party  that  the  Third  International,  popular- 
ly known  as  the  Comintern,  was  organized  by 
Lenin  at  Moscow  in  March  1919. 

Even  before  this,  however.  German  immi- 
grants in  this  country  had  formed  the  Social- 
ist Labor  Party  In  1877.  It  had  a  candidate 
for  President,  who  polled  21.512  votes.  In 
1900  a  Socialist  Party  was  formed  by  Socialists 
who  split  off  from  the  SLP.  and  amalgamated 
with  other  Socialists  groups  under  leader- 
ship of  Eugene  V.  Debs. 

Dtbs  was  Its  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1904,  1908,  1912,  and  1920; 
since  which  time  Norman  M.  Thomas  has  be- 
come Its  perennial  candidate.  Socialists 
highest  vote  for  President,  was  registered  In 
1920.  when  Debs  polled  919,799  votes. 

In  1919  a  convention  of  American  extrem- 
ists was  held  In  Chicago,  made  up  of  left- 
wingers  of  the  old  Socialist  Party  and  other 
radicals.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  America.  A  House  com- 
mittee report,  January  17,  1931,  stated  that  a 
Japanese,  Sen.  Katayama,  represented  the 
American    Communist    Party    and    waa   lU 


spokesman  at  Moscow  for  a  decade.    The  re- 
port said: 

"Almost  as  soon  as  the  American  Commu- 
nist Party  was  organized  it  was  driven  under- 
ground on  account  of  Its  Illegality.  In  De- 
cember 1921.  the  Workers'  Party  of  America 
was  formed  as  a  camouflage  for  the  real  Com- 
munist Party,  which  maintained  Its  exist- 
ence underground.  lu  1925.  the  official  name 
was  changed  to  Workers'  (Communist)  Party 
of  America.  But  at  a  convention  In  March 
1928,  the  Communists  threw  off  all  camou- 
flage and  boldly  came  out  as  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  a  section  of 
th<>  Communist  International." 

The  differences  between  the  Communists 
and  Socialists  may  be  brlefiy  defined  as: 
Fundamentally  the  Communists  inslf  t  that 
socialism  can  be  achieved  only  as  a  result 
of  a  workers'  revolution,  presumably  by 
force,  while  the  Socialist  Party  believes  In  a 
step-by-step  advent  of  the  cooperative  com- 
monwealth through  the  normal  procestes 
of  political  democracy — that  is,  by  the  ballot. 

Trotskyite  literature  frequently  turns  up 
In  factories  aU  over  America.  Trotsky,  like 
Stalin,  was  a  disciple  of  Lenin.  The  two 
were  rivals  of  leadership  of  the  piirty  in 
Russia  after  Lenin  died,  and  Trotsky  fied 
Russia  in  fear  of  his  life.  While  writing  his 
memoires  in  exile  In  Mexico,  he  wa.s  killed 
by  a  man  who  split  his  head  with  an  ax. 
The  assassin  was  generally  believed  to  be 
an  emmissary  from  Russia. 


[From  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)   Times  of  May 
24.   19461 

FOUCT    or    DEPOSTING    COMMT7NTST    AUEMS 
ABAMDONEO    LAST    DECADE 

(This  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  stcries  on 
communism  in  the  United  States  today,  an- 
swering the  query:  Is  communism  n  men- 
ace?) 

(By  Mark  Foote) 

WAiHiNGTON. — After  World  War  I,  begin- 
ning with  the  last  2  years  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  continuing  un- 
til 1933,  the  Federal  Government  pursued 
a  policy  of  deporting  (.liens  who  wen;  Anar- 
chists, Communists,  or  members  ol'  other 
organizations  advocating  overthrow  of  the 
Government  by  force. 

A  change  of  policy  under  the  Roosevelt 
administration  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  deportations  fell  from  a  total  of  19,865 
In  the  fiscal  year  1933  to  only  8.879  In  the 
fiscal  year  1934.  This  was  the  smallest  num- 
ber In  any  year  since  1842.  A  general  "lib- 
eral" policy  toward  subversive  elements  In 
their  respects  has  led  not  only  to  the  In- 
vasion by  Communists  of  many  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  organizations,  but  into  the 
Government  Itself. 

Harry  B.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  was  forced  this  week 
publicly  to  take  cognizance  of  the  infiltration 
of  Communists  In  the  Government  depart- 
ments. The  newly  formed  CIO.  Unlttfd  Pub- 
lic Workers  of  America,  with  75.000  members, 
was  his  target.  Commenting  on  restlutlons 
passed  at  the  receent  UPWA's  convention  In 
Atlantic  City.  Mitchell  said  yesterday: 

"UPWA's  purpose  In  throwing  an  utterly 
uncalled-for  proverbial  red  rag  in  the  face  of 
the  American  public,  the  employer  of  Its 
members.  Is  rather  difflctilt  to  understand. 

"The  mere  fact  that  a  person  attended  a 
convention  which  declared  that  the  commu- 
nistic Russian  Government  was  perfect  In  all 
that  ft  did,  while  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  Imperialistic  In  Its  designs 
on  humanity,  would  not,  standing  alone. 
Justify  a  decision  that  the  person  was  a 
Communist,  and  consequently  believed  that 
force  to  overthrow  the  Government  to  which 
he  normally  owed  his  allegiance  was  justified. 

"However,  exich  action  is  kwund  to  arouse 


suspicion  against  its  members,  as  It  unques- 
tionably did  In  the  case  of  your  organization." 
Further,  this  union  of  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  workers  specifically  reserved  the 
right  to  strike  against  Its  employer — the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Congress  took  swift  action  In  the  matter 
when  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committes 
tacked  a  rider  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  Department  from  employing  mem- 
bers of  unions  which  assert  the  right  to 
strike  against  tlie  Government. 

The  so-called  Dies  committee  Investigation 
of  un-American  activities  in  the  United 
States  (now  headed  by  RepresenUiive  John 
S.  Wood.  Georgia.  Democrat)  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1938.  It  has  made  astounding 
revelations  from  time  to  time,  although 
under  its  former  chairman,  it  sometimes  put 
the  red  tag  on  per«ons  who  did  not  deserve  it. 
Every  year  when  the  time  arrives  for  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  this  committee,  a  hot 
fight  is  staged  in  Congress.  Many  sincere, 
patriotic  Members  of  the  House  have  opposed 
Its  extension,  and  they  were  Joined  of  ctiurs* 
by  all  fellow  travelers  and  pinks.  But  the 
committee  has  always  won  its  fight  and  is 
now  functioning. 

Periodically  since  the  Communist  Party  be- 
came established  In  this  country  as  an  ad- 
junct of  the  Russian  Comintern,  such  con- 
gressional Investigations  have  been  held,  and 
legislation  proposed,  but  little  In  a  legislative 
way  has  been  accomplished  toward  curbing 
the  subversive  elements. 

In  March  L919.  the  New  York  Legislature 
authorized  an  investigation  of  seditious  activ- 
ities by  the  Lurk  committee.  State  police 
raided  and  seized  documents  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Bureau  (we  had  no  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Russia  at  the  time),  the  Rand 
school,  and  other  radical  centers.  The  com- 
mittee made  a  report  in  four  largo  volumes 
a  year  later. 

In  January  1920.  the  State  of  New  York 
Assembly  stispended  Its  five  SoclPllst  mem- 
bers on  charges  connecting  them  with  the 
Soviet  Government.  The  five  were  subse- 
quently reelected,  whereupon  three  were 
again  expelled  and  the  other  two  resigned 
in  protest. 

In  1920,  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Wilson, 
initiated  an  anti-Red  crusade  which  at- 
tracted widespread  attention.  The  public  had 
been  aroused  by  discovery  at  the  New  York 
post  ofllce  on  April  20,  1919,  of  16  packages 
conUinlng  bombs.  A  similar  package  had  ex- 
ploded in  the  home  of  Senator  Hardwlck.  of 
Georgia,  seriously  Injuring  Mrs.  Hardwlck  and 
the  servant  who  opened  It. 

Bombs  exploded  in  front  of  residences  of 
prominent  persons  In  seven  eastern  and  mid- 
dle western  cities.  One  damaged  the  house 
of  Attorney  General  Palmer  In  Washington 
and  was  believed  to  have  killed  the  person 
who  placed  the  bomb.  A  watchman  was 
killed  In  New  York,  but  other  explosives 
Inflicted  only  property  damage. 

It  was  assumed  the  bombings  were  the 
work  of  revolutionary  radicals,  bu*  none  of 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outreges  was  ever 
apprehended. 

The  Palmer  raids  were  conducted  In  11 
cities  on  meetings  of  the  federations  of  un- 
ions of  Russian  workers.  The  Department  of 
Labor  Issued  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  some 
600  members  of  this  organization.  A  total 
of  425  arrests  were  made  and  of  these  246 
were  deported. 

Members  of  the  federation  to  the  number 
of  199,  along  with  43  anarchists  Including 
Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman. 
and  7  tindeslrable  aliens  of  other  types,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  December  21,  1919.  on  the 
steamship  Buford,  dubbed  the  Soviet  Ark. 
On  January  2,  1920  night  raids  were  carried 
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out  In  33  cities,  resulting  In  arrest  of  2.500 
pwnons. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Louis  P.  Post, 
who  had  Issued  the  first  warrants,  became 
convinced  that  raids  were  conducted  with 
Uttle  regard  for  legal  process.  -They  In- 
volved." post  said,  "lawless  Invasion  of 
peaceable  assemblies— private  apd  public,  po- 
litical, recreational,  and  educational."  Grad- 
ually the  excitement  subsided  and  the  raids 
ceased. 

But  the  anti-Red  campaign  resulted  In 
passage  of  criminal  syndicalism  law  by  20 
States. 

(From  the  Bay  City   (Mich.)   Times  of 
May  25.  1946 1 

rOOT«    SAtS   STRIKE-BOUND    NATIOK    CACSES 
COMMUNISTS   TO    REJOICE 

(This  is  the  tenth  of  a  series  on  com- 
munism m  the  United  States  today,  answer- 
ing the  query:   Is  communism  «  menace?) 
(By  Mark  Foote) 

Washington — Communists  are  about  the 
\  only  happy  people  In  the  country  today. 
Why?  Because  the  United  States  Is  para- 
lyzed by  strikes.  Transportation  has  stopped 
dead  in  its  tracks.  Production  Is  down  to 
a  trickle.  Food  shortages  are  Imminent. 
Workmen  are  Idle.  Suspicion  and  hatred 
are  rampant.    People  are  gloomy. 

Secret  communistic  Infiltration  of  labor 
unions  Is  alarming. 

'  Karl    Marx,   founder   of   modem   commu- 
nism, said: 

"Strikes  are  the  school  of  war  of  the 
worklngmen  In  which  they  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  great  struggle  which  cannot 
be  avoided.  And  as  schools  of  war  they 
cannot  be  excelled." 

Marx  and  Engels.  his  collaborators,  re- 
ferred to  strikes  as  social  war.  as  economic 
revolt,  real  civil  war,  guerrilla  war.  school  of 
war.  advance  guard  collisions. 

In  a  book  by  Earl  C.  Ford  and  William  Z. 
Foster,  present  head  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  America,  discussing  syndicalism  (the 
French  word  for  labor  unions)  occurs  this 
passage: 

"The  syndicalist  Intends  that  the  workers 
In  each  Industry  shall  manage  the  affairs 
of  their  particular  Industry;  the  miners  shall 
manage  the  mines;  the  railroaders  the  rail- 
roads, and  so  on  through  all  the  lines  of 
human  activity." 

It  Is  highly  significant  today  that  Ford  and 
Foster  should  pick  out  mines  and  railroads 
as  key  Industries  In  their  revolution. 

Ford  and  Foster  continue: 

"The  syndicalist  knows  that  capitalism  Is 
organized  robbery  and  he  consistently  con- 
siders and  treats  capitalists  as  thieves  ply- 
ing their  trade.  He  knows  they  have  no 
more  right  to  the  wealth  they  have  amassed 
than  a  burglar  has  to  his  loot,  and  the  idea 
of  expropriating  them  without  remuneration 
seems  as  natural  to  him  as  for  the  footpad's 
victim  to  take  back  his  stolen  property  with- 
out paying  the  footpad  for  It." 

Joseph  Kennedy,  former  American  Ambas- 
sador to  London,  referring  to  the  mild  sort 
of  socialism  under  the  Labor  Party  In 
Britain,  said  before  the  Chicago  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  18: 

"This  experiment  In  state  socialism  Is 
violently  at  variance  with  our  American  way 
of  life.  It  can  happen  here  if  our  people 
are  not  rudely  awakened  from  their  Indiffer- 
ence and  lethargy  and  stop  the  drift  toward 
Btatlsm." 

If  the  true  role  of  the  Communists  In  the 
present  strike  epidemic  and  their  fellow 
travelers  and  party  line  followers  could  be 
assessed  and  revealed  It  would  astound  the 
American  people. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  railroaders  and 
miners  en  strike  today,  as  well  as  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  automobile  workers,  steel,  electrical. 


and  other  workers  who  have  been  on  strike. 
are  patriotic,  sincere  men.  They  seek  only 
to  Improve  their  condition,  and  get  better 
wages  for  the  support  of  ther  families. 

But  they  are  often  misled  and  exploited 
by  unscrupulous  leaders.  And  the  Commu- 
nist Influence  In  many  unions,  especially  In 
the  CIO,  is  strong.  The  Wood  committee, 
formerly  known  as  the  Dies  committee  on 
un-American  affairs,  on  March  22,  1944,  Is- 
sued a  report  on  communism  In  unions  and 
m  the  Sidney  Hillman's  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, the  arm  which  was  an  influence  In 
the  1944  campaign  and  will  again  be  an  In- 
Influence  In  the  congressional  campaign  this 
fall  and  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1948. 
The  old  Dies  committee  sometimes  went 
wrong  In  using  too  much  hearsay  evidence, 
and  branding  people  as  "Commies"  who  were 
not.  But  this  report  Is  well  documented  and 
authenticated. 

This  report  listed  the  names  of  144  CIO 
leaders  who  hailed  the  Dally  Worker,  chief 
organ  of  the  Communist  Party  in  America, 
on  Its  twentieth  anniversary  in  January  1944. 
The  reports  say:  "It  is  unthinkable  that  any 
of  these  CIO  leaders  •  •  •  could  have 
endorsed  the  Daily  Worker  In  Ignorance  of 
Its  true  nature.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
they  have  deliberately  called  public  attention 
to  their  allegiance  toward  or  sympathy  with 
the  Communist  Party  and  its  doctrines." 

The  foregoing  144  supporters  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  Daily  Worker  include  repre- 
sentatives of  25  out  of  39  international 
unions  which  are  affiliated  with  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations. 

When  the  Daily  Worker  was  founded  In 
this  country,  on  August  23.  1923.  Gregory 
Zlnovlev,  then  head  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national sent  a  cablegram  tc  Charles  E. 
Ruthenberg.  then  secretary  of  the  Worker's 
Party,  a  section  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national, as  follows: 

"Know  no  more  important  task  American 
workers  than  establishment  militant  daily. 
This  should  be  rallying  point  for  concentra- 
tion all  forces  present  time.  Only  after 
foundation  daily  will  Comintern  consider  we 
have  real  mass  party  in  America." 

The  Communist  Party  being  a  subversive 
organization,  pledged  to  violent  revolution, 
hundreds  ol  thousands  of  people  suppress 
the  fact  of  their  membership.  It  has  only 
70.000  dues-paying  members  in  the  United 
States  according  to  William  Z.  Foster. 

But  the  Communist  Party  Inspires  the 
organization  of  hundreds  of  fellow  traveler 
organizations.  They  spring  up  almost  every 
day  to  meet  some  special  situation,  then  die 
out.  only  to  be  replaced  by  others. 

Otto  Kuuslnen.  secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist International.  In  his  report  to  the  sixth 
plenum  (plenary  session)  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Communist  International 
said: 

"The  first  party  of  our  task  Is  to  build  up. 
not  only  Communist  organizations,  but  other 
organizations  as  well,  above  all  mass  organ- 
izations, sympathizing  with  our  aims,  and 
able  to  aid  us  for  special  purposes.  We  must 
create  a  whole  solar  system  of  organizations 
and  smaller  committees  around  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  working  actually  under  the  in- 
fluence of  our  party." 

Only  a  few  of  the  organizations  which  the 
Wood  (Dies)  committee  listed  as  following 
the  Communist  Party  line  are  American 
Peace  MobUlzation  (which  supported  Russia 
when  It  had  an  alliance  with  Hljler),  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties. American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy. Citizens'  Committee  to  Free  Earl 
Browder  From  Prison,  committee  for  sup- 
port of  candidacy  of  Israel  Amter.  Commu- 
nist candidate  for  Congress  In  New  York 
City  In  1942.  Hundreds  of  CIO  members  ac- 
tively supported  their  organizations.  Includ- 
ing some  high  officials. 


Service  to  Hospitelixed  Veterans  by  Benev- 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  C  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.   OVERTON.    Mr.   President,   the 
Benevolent    Protective    Order    of    Elks, 
through  its  local  Alexandria,  La.,  Lodge 
No.  546,  is  undertaking  a  service  to  hos- 
pitalized veterans  which  I  think  may 
very  well  be  duplicated  by  other  lodges 
of  this  association  and  by  benevolent  and 
civic  organizations  generally.    The  story 
is  told  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  exalted 
ruler  of  the  Alexandria  Lodge  by  Dr.  T.  F. 
Moore,  manager  of  the  veterans'  facility 
which  is  located  adjacent  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria.    Besides  this  letter,  I  have 
in  my  files  a  statement  signed  by  many 
of  the   veteran  patients   in  the   Alex- 
andriaj    La.,    hospital,    expressing    the 
warm  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work 
being  done  by  the  representative  of  the 
Elks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  Dr.  Moore  be  published  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Reccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans'  Administration. 
Alexandria,  La.,  May  24,  1946. 
The  Exalted  Ruleh,  Lodge  No.  546.  BPOE, 
Alexandria,  La. 
My  Dear  Sir:  This  coming  month — June — 
will  mark  the  first  anniversary  of  the  serv- 
ices of  your  hostess,  Mrs.  May  Velotta,  at  this 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 

It  Is  a  source  of  real  pleasure  for  me  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  Elks  Lodge 
of  Alexandria  could  have  served  the  hospital 
In  no  better  way  than  In  furnishing  such  a 
real,  worth-while  service  to  our  veteran 
patients. 

In  Mrs.  Velotta  you  have  an  unusually  well 
qualified  person  for  this  position.  She  Is  re- 
spected by  all  personnel  and  Is  dearly  beloved 
by  the  patients  for  the  outstanding  personal 
service  which  she  Is  rendering  them.  As  I 
have  told  you  before,  she  Is  rendering  a  typo 
of  service  which  has  not  been  made  available 
to  us  by  any  other  of  the  many  splendid  or- 
ganizations which  have  done  so  much  for  us. 
It  Is  a  service  which  cannot  be  rendered  by 
the  physician,  the  nurse,  the  attendant — In 
fact,  by  none  of  our  paid  hospital  personnel. 
When  a  man  Is  ill  and  in  bed  there  are 
Innumerable  little  personal  services  which 
he  desires  rendered  him  and  It  Is  precisely 
these  many  personal  services  that  the  Elks 
Club  Is  rendering  these  men  through  their 
representative,  Mrs.  May  Velotta. 

I  Join  the  patients  In  expressing  our  deep- 
est gratitude  to  you  for  having  made  this 
service  available  and  In  expressing  our  sin- 
cere apppreclatlon  and  thanks  to  Mrs.  Ve- 
lotta for  so  efficiently,  humanely,  and  cheer- 
fully carrying  them  out. 
Very  truly  yours. 

T.  F.  MooRE,  M.  D., 

Manager. 


Application  of  Antitrust  Laws  to  News- 
Gatkering  Organisations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  caufoknu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Task  for  Congress"  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Diego  Tribune-Sun  of 
May  16.  1946.  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"Not  a  Public  Utility."  published  in  the 
San  Diego  Union  of  May  18,  1946,  on  the 
subject  of  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  news-gathering  organiza- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to.be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)   Tribune-Sun 
of  May  16.  1946 1 

TASK  FOR  CONGRESS 

Awaiting  action  In  Congress  Is  H.  R.  6301, 
a  bill  designed  to  give  news-gathering  or- 
ganizations freedom  from  restrictions  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  measure  has  the  sup- 
port of  814  publishers,  and  only  36  of  those 
(Wiled  voted  agalrst  the  move. 

Until  recently  the  gathering  and  distribu- 
tion of  news  was  not  looked  upon  as  activi- 
ties needing  such  controls  as  those  Imposed 
by  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  changed  all  this  last  year  when  , 
It  ruled  the  Associated  Press  had  no  right 
to  refuse  sale  of  service  to  an  applicant,  even 
though  a  contract  of  long  standing  between 
the  Associated  Press  and  a  member  expressly 
forbade  the  service. 

While  seeking  no  special  privileges  for 
themselves  or  their  businesses,  publishers 
generally  feel  that  this  ruling,  which  was  by 
a  bare  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Im- 
pinges upon  freedom  of  the  press.  They 
feel  that  It  well  might  be  the  opening  for 
some  such  regulations  as  those  Imposed  upon 
public  utilities.  In  this  they  see  a  grave 
threat  to  one  of  the  great  cornerstones  of 
democracy,  the  free  press. 

The  pending  bill  proposes  nothing  that 
could  do  violence  to  public  Interest,  unless 
it  Is  to  be  construed  that  the  whole  business 
program  of  press  associations  in  the  past  has 
betrayed  that  interest.  What  Is  proposed  Is 
that  a  press  association  shall  have  the  right 
to  select  its  customers. 

This  proposal  has  a  parallel  in  numerous 
types  of  businesses  which  reserve  the  right 
to  refuse  service  to  anyone.  Many  restau- 
rants post  signs  stating  this  right;  theaters 
often  are  similarly  placarded. 

Specialists  In  the  publishing  field  feel  that 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  establishes  a  policy 
and  a  threat  which  are  against  the  traditions 
and  the  essentials  of  democracy.  Despite 
this,  the  Associated  Press  has  amended  Its 
bylaws  to  comply  with  the  decision.  The 
restraint  should  be  removed  before  it  leads 
to  evils  menacing  to  the  gathering  and  dis- 
tributing of  news,  and  the  way  to  do  this  has 
been  Indicated  In  H.  R.  6301. 

[From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  of  May 
16,  19461 

KOT  A  PUBLIC  tJTTUTT 

Congressman  Noah  Mason,  of  Illinois,  haa 
Introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  amending  tb« 


antitrust  law  to  exclude  Its  applieatton  to 
associations  engaged  in  the  gathering  and 
dissemination  of  news.  The  bill  Is  aimed  to 
meet  the  situation  created  by  the  decision 
of  a  bare  majority  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  ordering  the  Associated  Press 
to  sell  its  services  to  all  petitioners,  regard- 
less of  existing  commitments  to  previous 
subscribers. 

The  high  court's  decision  was  character- 
ind  by  dissenting  Justice  Roberts  as  "ren- 
dering the  Associated  Press  a  public  utility,** 
and  equivalent  to  making  a  new  statute  by 
court  decision.    Justice  Roberts  adds: 

"Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a  novel  appli- 
cation of  the  Sherman  Act  to  treat  it  as  leg- 
islation converting  an  organization,  which 
neither  restrains  trade  nor  monopolizes  it, 
nor  holds  Itself  out  to  serve  the  public  gen- 
erally, into  a  public  utility  because  It  fur- 
nishes a  new  sort  of  Illumination — literary  as 
contrasted  with  physical — by  pronouncing  a 
flat  that  the  interest  of  consumers  (the  read- 
ing public,  not  that  of  competing  news  agen- 
cies or  newspaper  publishers)  requires  equal 
news  service  on  the  part  of  AP  and  that  a 
court  of  equity,  in  the  guise  of  an  injunction, 
shall  write  the  requisite  regulatory  statute." 

The  Associated  Press  is  not  a  private  mer- 
chandising institution,  but  a  mutual  organi- 
zation composed  of  members  In  Individual 
cities,  who  not  only  receive  news  gathered  by 
the  association,  but  who  contribute  the  news 
from  each  member's  field.  There  is  no  sale 
of  a  commodity  Involved,  no  restraint  acalnst 
any  other  news  service  or  any  newspaper. 
There  Is  not  and  cannot  be  any  such  thing 
as  a  monopoly  in  news;  news,  like  gold,  is 
where  you  find  it. 

The  conception  of  a  news-dlssemlnatlng 
service,  or  a  newspaper,  as  a  public  utility 
is  Incongruous,  so  far  as  any  relation  to  mo- 
nopoly or  government  control  is  concerned. 
Readers  are  not  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
news  reports  of  any  particular  agency  nor  to 
read  only  newspapers  supplying  the  reports 
of  these  agencies.  The  element  of  choice,  not 
present  in  a  public  utility,  always  Is  present. 

Congress  should  correct  an  unjust  situa- 
tion and  move  to  protect  a  free  press  by  pass- 
ing the  Mason  bill. 


Excerpt  From  Testimony  Before  Commit- 
tee on  Expenditures  in  ExecntiTe  De- 
partments Relating  to  Reorganization 
Plans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  — 

KON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINIfKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hear- 
ings have  been  in  progress  before  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive 
Departments  in  connection  with  Reor- 
ganization Plans  1,  2,  and  3.  These 
plans  affect  many  functions  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  and 
every  Member  of  Congress  is  concerned 
with  the  reorganization  proposals. 

I  submit  herewith  excerpt  from  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  on  Tuesday, 
June  4,  1946,  together  with  copy  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1945;  copy  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolutions  151,  154, 
and  155;  copies  of  Reorganization  Plans 
1,  2,  and  3. 


This  testimony  Indicates  to  some  de;- 
gree  the  far-reaching  results  that  may 
follow  if  Members  of  Congress  permit  the 
reorganization  plans  to  become  the  law: 

House  CONCUKRXNT  RXSOLTTTIONS   151.   154,   155 

Housx  or  REPtasnrrATnrcs, 

COKIOTTCS  ON  BXPDfDITUHXS  IN 

THE  ExECtrrivK  Detaktments. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Tuesdaf.  June  4,  1948. 

Tlie  subcommittee  convened  at  10  a.  m..° 
the   Honorable   Caktee   Mamasco.   chairman, 
presiding. 

The  Chaieman.  The  committee  will  be  In 
order. 

We  have  met  this  morning  in  considera- 
tion of  three  resolutions  Introduced  by  the 
Honorable  William  Pittemceb,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  151.  which  proposes  to 
reject  Reorganization  Plan  2;  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  154,  which  proposes  to  re- 
ject Reorganization  Plan  No.  3:  and  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  155,  which  proposes 
to  reject  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 

With  that  objection,  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tions win  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  resolutions  are  as  follows:) 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  151 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
does  not  favor  the  Reorganization  Plan  No. 

2  of  May  16.  1946.  transmitted  to  Congreoa 
by  the  President  on  the  16th  day  of  May 
1946 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  154 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
does  not  favor  the  Reorganization  Plan  No. 

3  of  May  16.  1946.  transmitted  to  Congreaa 
by  the  President  on  the  16th  day  of  May 
1946. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  155 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativet 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congrew 
does  not  favor  the  Reorganisation  Plan  No. 
1  of  May  16.  1946.  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  on  the  16th  day  of  May 
1946. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this 
morning  our  colleague  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
William  Piuekceh.  Mr.  PrrTENCEX,  do  you 
have  a  prepared  statement? 

Mr.  PiTTEMcrjt.  No,  I  do  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENCXB,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  COMCBiaB  FBOM  THE  STATE 
or    MINNESOTA 

Mr.  WHTmNGTCN.  If  it  please  the  chair- 
man, we  will  take  up  the  plans  In  their  order 
and  I  imagine  Plan  No.  1  would  be  first. 

Mr.  PiTTENCER.  If  you  would  bear  with  me 
for  a  moment,  Mr.  Whittlngton,  I  would  like 
at  this  point,  so  we  have  a  complete  record, 
the  Committee's  permission  to  have  you 
Insert  a  copy  of  the  law,  which  is  not  a  long 
piece  of  legislation.  Public  Law  263.  Decem- 
ber 20,  1945.  known  as  the  Reorganization 
Act,  and  following  that  copy  of  the  law,  I 
think  It  would  be  well  to  Insert.  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  economy,  printing  and  other  things, 
the  Reorganization  Plans  No.  1,  No.  2.  and 
No.  3.  Following  the  law  I  would  recommend 
that  that  be  Included  In  the  record.  These 
are  the  messages  of  the  President,  and  if  they 
could  be  Inserted  at  this  point  then  the  rec- 
ord would  toe  clear  and  In  my  opinion  in 
shape  for  the  testimony  that  follows. 

Mr.  WnrmNGTON.  I  suppose  that  woxild  be 
available,  but  when  it  comes  to  inserting  the 
Reorganization  Act.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  only 
want  to  refer  to  the  provisions  under  ques- 
tion in  that  act. 

The  Chairman.  Are  th«e  any  objections  to 
the  request?    I  hear  none.    The  document* 
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(b)   For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 


tmEXPENDES    APPROPRUnONS 


▼ious  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
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referred  to  will  be  Included  In  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  document*  are  as  follows:) 

I  Public  Law  263,  79th  Cong.,  ch.  582.  1st  sess.] 

H.  R.  4129 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  reorganization  of 
Government     agencies,     and     for     other 
purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

TnxE  I 
SHORT  TrrLE 
Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  '"Re- 
c«-ganizatlon  Act  of  1945." 

NETD  FOB  RZOBCAKIZATICNS 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Tlie  President  shall  examine 
and  from  time  to  time  reexamine  the  organi- 
zation of  all  agencies  of  the  Government  and 
^shall  determine  what  changes  therein  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

( 1 )  to  facilitate  orderly  transition  from  war 
to  peace; 

(21  to  reduce  expenditures  and  promote 
economy,  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  Government; 

(3(  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Government  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  within  the  revenues; 

(4)  to  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate 
agencies  and  functions  of  the  Government, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  {.ccording  to  major  pur- 
poses; 

(5)  to  reduce  the  number  of  agencies  by 
consolidating  those  having  similar  functions 
under  a  single  head,  and  to  abolish  such 
agencies  or  functions  thereof  as  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
Government;  and 

(6)  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

(b)  The  Congress  det;lares  that  the  public 
Interest  demands  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  specified  in  subsection  (a)  and  that 
such  purposes  may  be  accomplished  In  great 
measure  by  proceeding  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  and  can  be  accomplished  more 
speedily  thereby  than  by  the  enactment  of 
specific  legislation. 

(c)  It  Is  the  expectation  of  the  Congress 
that  the  transfers,  consolidations,  coordina- 
tions, and  abolitions  under  this  act  shall  ac- 
complish an  over-all  reduction  of  at  least 
25  percent  In  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
agency  or  agencies  affected. 

BEORCANIZATION    PLANS 

S«c.  3.  Whenever  the  President,  after  In- 
vestigation, finds  that — 

( 1  (  the  transfer  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  any  agency,  or  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  functions  thereof,  to  the  Jurisdiction 
aiul  control  of  any  other  agency:  or 

(2)  the  abolition  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
functions  of  any  agency;  or 

(3)  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of 
H)e  whole  or  any  part  of  any  agency,  or  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  functions  there- 
of, with  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  other 
agency  or  the  functions  thereof;  or 

(4)  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of 
any  part  of  any  agency  or  the  functions 
thereof  with  any  other  part  of  the  same 
agency  or  the  functions  thereof;  or 

(5)  the  abolition  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  any  agency  which  agency  or  part  does 
not  have,  or  upon  the  taking  effect  of  the 
reorganizations  specified  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  will  not  have,  any  fimctlons. 

Is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  of  section  2  (a),  he  shall  pre- 
pare a  reorganization  plan  for  the  malting  of 
the  transfers,  consolidations,  coordinations, 
and  abolitions,  as  to  which  he  had  made  find- 
ings and  which  he  Includes  In  the  plan,  and 
transmit  such  plan  (bearing  an  identifying 
number)  to  the  Congress,  together  with  a 
declaration  that,  with  respect  to  each  trans- 


fer, consolidation,  coordination,  or  aboli- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  (2).  (3). 
(4),  or  (5)  of  this  section  and  specified  in 
the  plan,  he  has  found  that  such  transfer, 
consolidation,  coordination,  or  abolition  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  of  section  2  (a).  The  delivery  to 
ooth  Houses  shall  be  on  the  same  day  and 
shall  be  made  to  each  House  while  it  Is  In 
session.  The  President.  In  his  message 
transmitting  a  reorganization  plan,  shall 
specify  with  respect  to  each  abolition  of  a 
function  specified  In  the  plan  the  statutory 
authority  for  the  exercise  of  such  function. 

OTHEB   CONTENTS   OF   PLANS 

Sec.  4.  Any  reorganization  plan  trans- 
miited  by  the  President  under  section  3— 

( 1 )  shall  change,  in  such  cases  as  he  deems 
necessary,  the  name  of  any  agency  affected 
by  a  reorganization,  and  the  title  of  its 
head;  and  shall  designate  the  name  of  any 
agency  resulting  from  a  reorganization  and 
the  title  of  Its  head. 

(2)  may  Include  provisions  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  of  the  head 
and  one  or  more  assistant  heads  of  any 
agency  (including  an  agency  resulting  from 
a  consolidation)  if  the  President  finds,  and 
In  his  message  transmitting  the  plan  de- 
clares, that  by  reason  of  transfers,  consolida- 
tions and  coordinations  made  by  the  plan, 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  such  head 
are  of  such  nature  as  to  require  such  action. 
The  head  so  provided  for  may  be  an  indi- 
vidual or  may  be  a  commission  or  board  with 
two  or  more  members.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  appointment  the  term  of  office  shall  not 
be  fixed  at  more  than  4  years,  the  compen- 
sation shall  not  be  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  *10,- 
000  per  annum,  and.  If  the  appointment  Is 
not  under  the  classified  civil  service,  it  shall 
be  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  shall  make  provision  for  the  transfer 
or  other  disposition  of  the  records,  property, 
and  personnel  affected  by  any  transfer,  con- 
solidation, coordination,  or  abolition; 

(4)  shall  make  provision  for  the  transfer 
of  such  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions available  for  use  In  connection  with 
any  function  or  agency  transferred,  consoli- 
dated, or  coordinated,  as  he  deems  necessary 
by  reason  of  the  transfer,  consolidation,  or 
coordination  for  use  In  connection  with  the 
transferred,  consolidated,  or  coordinated 
functions,  or  for  the  use  of  the  agency  to 
which  the  transfer  is  made,  but  sUch  unex- 
pended balances  so  transferred  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  ap- 
propriation was  originally  made: 

(5)  Shan  make  provisions  for  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  any  agency  abolished. 

UMrrATIONS   ON    powers   WITH    RESPECT   TO 
RCOBGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  reorganization  plan  shall 
provide  for,  and  no  reorganization  under  this 
act  shall  have  the  effect  of— 

( 1 )  abolishing  or  transferring  an  executive 
department  or  all  the  functions  thereof  or 
establishing  any  new  executive  department; 
or 

(2)  changing  the  name  of  "any  executive 
department  or  the  title  of  Its  head,  or  desig- 
nating any  agency  as  "Department"  or  lis 
head  as  "Secretary";  or 

(3)  continuing  any  agency  beyond  the 
period  authorized  by  law  for  Its  existence  or 
beyond  the  time  when  it  would  have  termi- 
nated If  the  reorganization  had  not  been 
made;  or 

(4)  continuing  any  function  beyond  the 
period  authorized  by  law  for  Its  exercise,  or 
beyond  the  time  when  it  would  have  termi- 
nated If  the  reorganization  had  not  been 
made,  or  beyond  the  time  when  the  agency 
In  which  It  was  vested  before  the  reorgani- 
zation would  have  terminated  If  the  re- 
organization had  not  been  made;  or 


(5)  Authorizing  any  agency  to  exercise 
any  function  v;hich  is  not  expressly  author- 
ized by  law  at  the  time  the  plai  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress;  or 

(6)  imposing,  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  quasi-Judicial  or  quasi-legisla- 
tive function  possessed  by  an  independent 
agency,  any  greater  limitation  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  independent  Judgment  and  discre- 
tion, to  the  full  extent  authorized  by  law, 
in  the  carrying  out  of  sucn  function,  than 
existed  witli  respect  to  the  exerc.se  of  such 
function  by  the  agency  In  which  It  was  vested 
prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  such  recrganiza- 
tion;  except  that  this  prohibition  shall  not 
prevent  the  abolition  of  any  such  function: 
or 

(7)  Increasing  the  term  of  arty  office  beyond 
that  provided  by  law  for  such  office. 

(b)  No  reorganization  plan  shall  provide 
for  any  reorganization  affectine  any  agency 
named  below  in  this  £Ubsect*on;  except  that 
this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  trans- 
fer to  such  agency  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of,  or  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  functions 
of,  any  agency  not  so  named.  No  reorgani- 
zation contained  in  any  reorganization  plan 
shall  take  effect  if  the  reorj^anization  plan 
is  in  violation  of  thlf  subsection.  The  agen- 
cies above  referred  to  in  this  subsection  are 
as  follows:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  National  Mediation 
Board,  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board, 
and  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

(c)  No  reorganization  plan  shall  provide 
for  any  reorganization  affecting  any  civil 
function  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  or  of  its  head,  or  affect- 
ing such  Corps  or  Its  head  with  respect  to 
any  such  civil  function.  No  reorganization  • 
contained  in  any  reorganization  plan  shall 
take  effect  If  the  reorganization  plan  is  in 
violation  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  No  reorganization  plan  shal  provide 
for  a  reorganization  affecting  any  agency  . 
named  below  in  this  subsection  if  It  also '  '' 
provides  for  a  reorganization  which  does  not 
affect  such  agency;  except  that  this  prohibi- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  transfer  to  such 
agency  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of,  or  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  functions  of,  any 
agency  not  so  named.  No  reorganization 
Contained  In  any  reorganization  plan  shall 
take  effect  If  the  reorganization  plan  Is  In 
violation  of  this  subsection.  The  agencies 
above  referred  to  In  this  subsection  are  as 
follows:  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
United  State-  Tariff  Commission,  and  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

(e)  If,  since  January  1,  1945.  Congress  has 
by  law  cstabllshel  the  status  of  any  agency 
In  relation  to  other  agencies  or  transferred 
any  function  to  any  agency,  no  reorganiza- 
tion plan  shall  provide  for,  and  no  reorgani- 
zation under  this  act  shall  have  the  effect  of, 
changing  the  status  of  such  agency  in  rela- 
tion to  other  agencies  or  of  abolishing  any 
such  transferred  function  or  providing  for  Its 
exercise  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  any 
other  agency. 

(f)  No  reorganization  specified  in  a  re- 
organization plan  shall  take  effect  unless  the 
plan  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  before 
April  1,  1948. 

TAKING    EFFECT   OF   REORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  reorganizations  specified  in 
the  plan  shall  take  effect  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  upon  the  expiration  of  the  first 
period  of  60  calendar  days,  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress,  following  the  date 
on  which  the  plan  is  transmitted  to  It;  but 
only  if,  between  the  date  of  transmittal  and 
the  expiration  of  such  60-day  period  there 
has  not  been  passed  by  the  two  Houses  a 
concurrent  resolution  stating  In  substance 
that  the  Congress  does  not  favor  the  reor- 
ganization plan. 
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(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  continuity  of  session  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die:  but 

(2)  In  the  computation  of  the  60-day 
period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  In  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to 
a  day  certain;  except  that  If  a  resolution 
(as  defined  In  sec.  202)  witj  respect  to 
such  reorganization  plan  has  been  passed  by 
one  House  and  sent  to  the  other,  no  exclusion 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  by  reason 
of  adjournments  of  the  first  House  taken 
thereafter. 

(c)  Any  provision  of  the  plan  may.  under 
provisions  contained  In  the  plan,  be  made 
operative  at  a  time  later  than  the  date  on 
which  the  plan  shall  otherwise  take  effect. 

DEFINITION    OF    "AGENCT" 

Sec.  7.  When  used  In  this  act.  the  term 
"agency"  means  any  executive  department, 
commission.  Independent  establishment,  cor- 
poration wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the 
United  States  which  Is  an  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  board,  bureau.  divLslon, 
service,  office,  officer,  authority,  administra- 
tion, or  other  establishment,  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Such  term  does 
not  include  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  or  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  are  a  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

MATTERS    DEEMED    TO    BE    REORGANIZATIONS 

Sic.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  any 
transfer,  consolidation,  coordination,  aboli- 
tion, change  or  designation  of  name  or  title, 
disposition,  winding  up  of  affairs,  or  provi- 
sion for  the  appointment  and  compensation 
of  the  head  or  assistant  heads  of  an  agency, 
referred  to  in  section  3  or  4,  shall  be  deemed 
a  "reorganization."         • 

SAVING    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a>  (1)  Any  statute  enacted,  and 
any  regulation  or  other  action  made,  pre- 
scribed, issued,  granted,  rr  performed,  in  re- 
spect of  or  by  any  agency  or  function  trans- 
ferred to,  or  consolidated  or  coordinated 
with  any  other  agency  o'  function  under  the 
provWons  of  this  act,  before  the  effective 
date  of  such  transfer,  consolidation,  or  co- 
ordination, shall,  except  to  the  extent  re- 
scinded, modified,  superseded,  or  made  In- 
applicable by  or  under  authority  of  law.  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  such  transfer,  consolida- 
tion, or  coordination  had  not  been  made;  but 
where  any  such  statute,  regulation,  or  other 
action  has  vested  functions  In  the  agency 
from  which  the  transfer  Is  made  under  the. 
plan,  such  functions  shall,  Insofar  as  they 
are  to  be  exercised  after  th*  transfer,  be  con- 
sidered as  vested  In  the  agency  to  which  the 
transfer  is  made  under  the  plan. 

(2)  As  used  In  parcgraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section the  term  "regulation  or  other  action" 
means  any  regulation,  rule,  order,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  authorization,  per- 
mit. pr{\Mege,  reoulrcment,  designation,  ur 
other  action, 

(b)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  i.r  against  the  head 
of  any  agency  or  other  officer  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  official  capacity  or  In  relation 
to  the  discbarge  of  his  official  duties,  shall 
abate  by  reasorf  of  the  taking  effect  of  any 
reorganization  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  but  the  court  may.  on  motion  or  supple- 
mental petition  filed  at  any  time  within  12 
months  after  such  reorganization  takes  ef- 
fect, showing  a  necessity  for  a  survival  of 
such  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement  of  the  questions  involved, 
allow  the  same  to  be  maintained  by  or 
against  the  successor  of  such  head  or  officer 
under  the  reorganization  so  effected  or.  If 
there  be  no  such  successor,  against  such 
agency  or  officer  as  the  President  shall 
designate. 


tnnxPENDIS    AFPROPRUnONS 

8«c.  10.  The  appropriations  or  portions  of 
appropriations  unexpended  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  this  act  shall  not  be  used  for 
any  purpose,  but  shall  be  Impounded  and 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

PRINTINC   OF   BEORCANIZ.ATION   PLANS 

Sec.  11.  If  the  reorganizations  specified  in 
a  reorganization  plan  take  effect,  the  reor- 
ganization plan  shall  be  printed  In  the  Stat- 
utes at  Large  In  the  same  volume  as  the 
public  laws,  and  shall  bo  printed  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

Title  n 

Sec.  201.  The  following  sections  of  this  title 
are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

(a)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  t>e  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
In  such  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as 
defined  in  section  202);  and  such  rules  shall 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(b)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  lu  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

Sec.  202.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is 
as  follows :  "That  the  Congress  does  not  favor 
the  reorganization  plan  numbered 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
,  19  .",  the  blank  spaces  there- 
in being  appropriately  filled;  and  does  not 
Include  u  concurrent  resolution  which  speci- 
fies more  than  one  reorganization  plan. 

Sic.  203.  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  re- 
organization plan  shall  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee (and  all  resolutions  with  respect  to 
tUe  same  plan  shall  be  referred  to  the  same 
"committee)  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Speaker  6f  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  If  the  committee  to  which  has 
been  referred  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
reorganization  plan  has  not  reported  it  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  10  calendar  days  after 
Its  Introduction  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  resolu- 
tion received  from  the  other  House.  10  calen- 
dar days  after  Its  receipt),  it  shall  then  (but 
not  before)  be  In  order  to  move  either  to 
discbarge  the  ccmmlttee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  resolution,  or  to  discbarge 
the  committee  from  further  consideratlcn  of 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such  re- 
organization plan  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee. 

(b)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  wjlutlon,  shall  be  hl(;hly 
privileged  (except  that  It  may  not  be  made 
after  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  reorganization 
plan) ,  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  No  amendment  to  such  mo- 
tion shall  be  In  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(c)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to.  such  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  re- 
organization plan. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  When  the  committee  has  re- 
ported, or  has  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  cf,  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
a  reorganization  plan.  It  shall  at  any  time 
thereafter  be  In  order  (even  though  a  pre- 


vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  resolution.  Such  motion 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be 
del>a table.  No  amendment  to  such  moticn 
shall  be  in  order  and  It  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(b)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  to  exceed  10  hours,  which  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  .  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable. 
No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit, 
the  resolution  shall  be  In  order,  and  It  shall 
not  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made 
with  respect  to  the  discharge  from  commit- 
tee, or  ihe  consideration  of.  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  a  reorganization  plan,  and  all  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(b)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
reorganization  plan  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

Sec.  207.  If.  prior  to  the  passage  by  one 
House  of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  re- 
spect to  a  reorganization  plan,  such  Hcu<:e 
receives  from  the  other  House  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  plan,  then — 

(a)  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  plan  has  been  referred  to 
committee,  no  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  plan  may  be  reported  or  (despite 
the  provisions  of  section  204  (a))  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  motion  tc  discharge. 

(b)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  Hotise  with 
respect  to  such  plan  has  been  referred  to 
committee — 

(1)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect 
to  such  plan  which  have  beep  referred  to 
committee  shall  be  the  same  as  If  no  reso- 
lution from  the  other  House  with,  respect  to 
such  plan  had  been  received;  tiut 

(2)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such 
plan  the  resolution  from  the  other  House 
with  respect  to  such  plan  shall  be  automati- 
cally substituted  for  the  resolution  cf  the 
first  House. 

Approved  December  20.  1945. 

RzoRCAMizAnoir  Plan  No.  1  or  1946 
(Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1946.  prepared  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1945) 
To  the  Congreti  pf  the  United  8late»: 

I  transmit  hercr/lth  Reorganla^tlon  Plan 
No.  1  of  1946.  prepared  in  aoeonUnce  vtth 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1945. 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  of  May  24. 
1945,  requesting  passage  of  a  reorganization 
act,  I  stated  that  an  Important  purpose  of  the 
act  would  be  to  permit  making  permanent 
certain  of  the  reorganization  actions  taken 
by  E.recutive  order  under  the  authority  of 
title  I  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941  (66 
Stat.  638).  The  effect  of  this  reorganization 
plan  would  be.  In  the  main,  to  continue  In 
force  some  of  the  reorganization  actions  now 
In  effect  by  virtue  of  Executive  orders.  The 
reorganization  actions  continued  in  force  by 
this  plan  all  constitute  Improvements  in  the 
organization  of  permanent  functions  of  the 
Government  or  functions  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  active  after  the  expiration  of 
title  I  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941. 
Those   ImprovemenU  should,   therefore,    be 
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made  permanent  under  the  procedure  estab- 
lished In  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1943. 

I  have  found,  after  Investigation,  that  each 
reorganization  contained  In  the  plan  Is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  section  2  (ai  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1945.  Each  part  of  the 
reorganizaticn  plan  is  explained  in  further 
detail  below. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Tlie  first  part  of  the  plan  provides  for  the 
trane.'er  of  certain  functions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  imposes  certain  liquida- 
tion duties  on  that  Department. 

OlJice  of  Inter -American  Affairs 

Executive  Order  No.  8840  of  July  30,  1941, 
establl-'hcd  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter- American  Affairs.    Throughout  the  war 
period    this    Office    (later    redesignated    the 
Office   of   Inter-American   Affairs)    played   a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  better  re- 
lations among  the  American  Republics.    In 
accordance  with  the  general   realinement  of 
the  functions  and  organization  of  wartime 
agencies  in  the  International  field,  this  Of&ce 
was  abolished  and  certain  remaining  func- 
tions  were   transferred   to   the   Secretary   of 
/State  by  Executive  Order  No.  9610  of  AprU 
10.   1946.     The   plan   confirms   this   transfer, 
providing   specifically    for    the   direction    by 
the  Secretary  of  State   of  the  activities  of 
certain  corporations  formerly  headed  by  the 
Director    of    the    Office    of    Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The  necessity  for  confirming  Executive 
Order  No.  9610  arises  from  the  fact  that 
certain  of  the  corporations  have  program 
commitments,  for  which  funds  have  been 
made  available,  extending  Into  fiscal  year 
1949.  The  reorganization  plan  will  assure 
that  the  activities  of  the  several  corporations 
listed  In  the  plan  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  and  Department  of  State 
no  long  as  they  are  In  existence. 

United  States  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Philippine  Islands 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle 
Act.  the  Philippine  Islands  will  become  In- 
dependent on  July  4.  1946.  This  event 
makes  necessary  a  change  In  the  conduct  of 
the  political  relationships  between  this  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  reorganization  plan  accordingly 
abolishes  the  office  of  United  State*  High 
Commi&sloner  tu  the  Philippine  Islands 
(established  by  Tydlngs-McDxiffle  Acts.  ch.  11. 
47  Stat.  761.  and  ch.  11.  48  Stat.  456)  and 
provide*  for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  Its 
affairs  by  the  Department  of  State.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  after  July  4,  1946.  the 
conduct  of  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  will  be  carried  on  In  the 
same  manner  as  relations  with  other  coun- 
Ules. 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURT 

(National  Prohibition  Act  functions) 
The  act  of  May  27.  1930  (46  Stat.  427).  im- 
posed upon  the  Attorney  General  general 
duties  respecting  adm.nlstratlon  and  en- 
forcement of  the  National  Prohibition  Act. 
By  Executive  Order  No.  6639  of  March  10. 
1934.  all  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Attorney  General  respecting  that  act.  except 
the  power  and  authority  to  determine  and 
to  compromise  liability  for  taxes  and  penal- 
ties, were  transferred  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  The  excepted  functions, 
however,  were  transferred  subsequently  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  by 
Executive  Order  No.  9302  of  February  9.  1943, 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  title  I  of  the 
First  War  Powers  Act.  1941. 
~  Since  the  fimctions  of  determining  taxes 
anrt  penalties  under  various  statutes  and  of 
cr^mpromlse  of  liability  therefor  prior  to  ref- 
erence to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  are 


well-established  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  this  minor  func- 
tion under  the  National  Prohibition  Act  Is 
more  appropriately  placed  in  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  than  In  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICULTURE 

(Agricultural  Research  Administration) 
By  Executive  Order  No.  9069  of  February 
23.  1942.  six  research  bureaus,  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  and  the  Agricultural 
(formerly  Beltsvllle)  Research  Center  were 
consolidated  Into  an  Agricultural  Research 
Administration  to  be  administered  by  an 
officer  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  constituent  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Administration  have,  in  practice. 
retained  their  separate  identity.  This  con- 
solidation and  certain  transfers  of  functions 
between  the  constituent  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies have  all  been  recognized  and  provided 
for  in  the  subsequent  appropriation  acts 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

By  the  plan  the  functions  of  the  eight 
research  bureaus  and  agencies  which  are 
presently  consolidated  Into  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration  are  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  exercised 
under  his  direction  and  control  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration  or  by  such 
other  officers  or  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  he  may  provide. 

The  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from 
centralized  review,  coordination,  and  control 
of  research  projects  and  functions  by  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administrator  have 
amply  demonstrated  the  lasting  value  of  this 
consolidation.  By  transferring  the  func- 
tions of  the  constituent  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it  will 
be  possible  to  continue  this  consolidation 
and  to  make  such  further  adjustments  In 
the  organization  of  agricultural  research  ac- 
tivities as  future  conditions  may  require. 
This  assignment  of  functions  to  the  Secre- 
tary Is  in  accord  with  the  sound  and  long- 
established  practice  of  the  Congress  of  vest- 
ing substantive  functions  In  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  rather  thai)  In  subordinate 
officers  or  agencies  of  the  Department. 

OFFICE  OF  WAR  MOBILIZATION  AND  RECONVERSION 

(Contract  Settlement  functions) 
The  Office  of  Contract  Settlement  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of 
1944.  By  the  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version Act  of  1944.  the  Office  of  Contract 
Settlement  was  placed  within  the  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  and  the 
Director  of  the  latter  office  was  given  general 
supervision  oi'er  its  activities. 

The  reorganization  plan  transfers  all  of 
the  functions  of  the  Director  of  Contract 
Settlement  and  all  other  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Contract  Settlement  under  the  Con- 
tract Settlement  Act  of  1914  to  the  Director 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  and 
to  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion. The  plan  further  abolishes  the 
office  of  Director  of  Contract  Settlement  and 
the  Office  of  Contract  Settlement.  The  effect 
of  this  proposal  will  be  to  eliminate  entirely 
one  agency,  whose  mission  has  been  sub- 
stantially accomplished,  without  appreciably 
Increasing  the  burden  of  the  Director  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion. 

The  functions  of  the  Office  of  Contract 
Settlement  are.  In  general,  to  (1)  establish 
and  supervise  uniform  and  fair  contract  set- 
tlement policies  and  procedures  for  the  Arniy, 
the  Navy,  and  other  contracting  agencies, 
and  (2)  establish  and  operate  an  Appeal 
Board  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  by  war 
contractors  relating  to  contract  termination 
matters.  Major  policies  and  procedures  have 
been  established  by  the  issuance  of  20  regu- 
lations of  general  application.  No  new  regu- 
lations have  been  issued  during  the  last  8 
months  and  none   are  contemplated.     The 


Appeal  Board  will  of  necessity  continue  In 
operation  for  some  time;  but  it  exercises  its 
authority  separately  and  autonomously,  and 
it  can  therefore  function  as  well  under  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
as  under  the  Office  of  Contract  Settlement. 
As  of  March  31.  1946.  about  24.000  war 
contracts  were  still  unsettled,  involving 
claims  filed  and  expected  to  be  filed  of  ap- 
proximately $2,700,000,000.  The  settlement 
of  these  cases,  however.  Is  an  operating 
function  which  rests  with  the  contracting 
agencies.  Moreover,  at  the  current  rate  of 
settlements  this  represents  a  backlog  jf  only 
4  or  5  months'  work  by  such  agencies.  Poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  settlements  have 
been  sufficiently  tested  to  make  It  unlikely 
that  new  problems  of  substance  will  arise 
in  connection  with  these  remaining  settle- 
ments which  will  require  any  action  by  the 
Office  of  Contract  Settlement.  In  the  event 
that  any  should  arise,  however,  the  Director 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  will 
be  In  a  position  to  deal  with  them. 

NATIONAL   HOUSING   AGENCY 

The  plan  consolidates  permanently  in  one 
National  Housing  Agency  under  the  direction 
of  a  National  Housing  Administrator  the 
main  activities  of  the  Government  relating 
to  housing. 

I  do  not  need  to  stress  again  at  this  time 
the  urgent  necessity  of  taking  all  possible 
measures  to  alleviate  the  present  critical 
housing  shortage.  The  Job  of  providing  ade- 
quate housing  for  our  returning  veterans 
will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  resourcefulness 
and  vigor  of  all  parts  of  the  Government 
that  are  concerned  In  an'y.  way  with  housing. 
And  In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every  American  will 
demand  the  fullest  use  of  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment's resources  In, the  housing  field. 

If  the  Government  Is  to  mobilize  to  fullest 
effectiveness  Its  resources  for  dealing  with 
the  housing  emergency,  an  indispensable 
step — and  one  which  we  cannot  afford  fur- 
ther to  delay— Is  the  establishment  of  a 
housing  agency  on  a  permanent  basis.  The 
fact  that  we  have  had  a  unified  housing 
agency,  even  though  temporary,  has  enabled 
us  to  move  more  efficiently  towafd  a  solu- 
tion of  postwar  problems.  In  cooperation  with 
private,  enterprise  and  local  communities, 
than  would  have  been  possible  without  uni- 
fication of  the  Government's  housing  activ- 
ities; but  the  present  National  Housing 
Agency  has  been  handicapped  In  Its  opera- 
tions by  its  lack  of  a  permanent  status. 
Having  been  created  during  the  war  emer- 
gency, it  Is  not  Infrequently  looked"  upon 
as  an  organization  which,  now  that  peace 
has  come,  may  be  abolished  In  the  relatively 
near  future.  This  has  made  for  uncertain- 
ties  which  have  Inevitably  placed  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency  at  a  disadvantage. 
In  order  that  It  may  proceed  on  Its  program 
with  the  fullest  confidence  that  It  has  a 
position  equivalent  to  that  of  any  other 
permanent  Government  agency.  Its  organiza- 
tion should  be.  confirmed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

I  fully  recognize  that  S.  1592.  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill,  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
April  12  of  this  year,  provides  for  the  perma- 
nent organization  of  the  housing  activities 
of  the  Government  along  the  lines  set  forth 
In  this  plan.  However,  since  the  House  mus. 
act  before  S.  1592  can  become  law.  and  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  legislative  schedule  nov/ 
facing  the  House,  it  Is  difficult  to  fortell  when 
such  action  can  be  expected.  On  the  other 
hand,  action  by  the  President,  taken  under 
the  authority  of  the  Reorganization  Act,  as- 
sures decision  on  the  matter  in  60  days. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  S.  1592  Is  pending 
in  the  Congress  does  not  relieve  the  President 
of  his  responsibilities  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  passed  by  the  snme  Congress.  Oii 
the  contrary,  the  action  already  taken   by 
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the  Senate  constitutes  In  effect  an  expres- 
sion of  approval  of  the  objectives  of  the 
plan  and  therefore  strengthens  my  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  the  step  I  am 
taking. 

It  also  seems  desirable  to  confirm  under 
this  reorganization  plan  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  organization  changes  that  were  ef- 
fected under  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941, 
add  that  It  seems  desirable  to  make  perma- 
nent. Otherwise,  confusion  might  arise, 
since  specific  congressional  action  on  these 
subjects  at  a  definite  date  cannot  be  ac- 
curately forecast. 

Moreover,  I  place  great  weight  upon  the 
long  congressional  Investigations  which 
preceded  the  adoption  of  S.  1592  by  the  Sen- 
ate. After  comprehensive  studies,  hearings, 
and  inquiries  beginning  In  the  middle  of 
1944.  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Redevelopment  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning of  the  Senate  Issued  a  unanimous  re- 
port on  August  1,  1945,  Founded  upon  this 
report,  S.  1592  was  Introduced  and,  after  2 
months  of  comprehensive  hearings,  was  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate.  It  was  then 
approved  by  the  Senate  without  substantirl 
opposition.  The  pioneer  work  done  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill, 
and  also  by  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  the  Subconunittee  on  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Redevelopment,  plus  approval  by  the 
Senate,  has  been  highly  constructive  and  has 
helped  importantly  to  point  the  way  for 
this  plan. 

Since  S.  1592  continues  many  substantial 
programs  which  are  essential  for  the  success 
of  the  veterans'  emergency-housing  program, 
as  well  as  for  accomplishing  the  long-time 
objective  of  a  decent  home  for  every  family. 
I  feel  bound  to  stress  that  the  treatment  by 
this  plan  of  the  organizational  features  of 
that  measure  does  not  diminish  the  necessity 
for  passing  those  parts  of  the  bill  not  cov- 
ered by  the  plan.  The  organizational  fea- 
tures are  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency  as  efficient  and  effec- 
tive an  organization  as  possible;  but  with- 
out the  other  provisions  of  8.  1592  this  Agen- 
cy, regardless  of  how  efficient  and  effective  It 
may  be,  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  housing  emergency. 
While  It  Is  not  customary  to  advocate  legis- 
lation In  a  message  of  this  character,  I  do 
so  In  this  instance  to  make  It  clear  that  those 
provisions  of  the  pending  legislation  not  In- 
corporated in  substance  in  this  plan  are  made 
no  less  necessary  as  a  result  of  submission  of 
this  plan. 

Wartime  experience  has  fully  demonstrated 
the  necessity  for  unifying  the  Government's 
hoiulng  functions.  When  the  defense-hous- 
ing program  began  In  1940.  hotislng  func- 
tions were  scattered  among  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent agehcles.  In  February  1942  the  Pres- 
ident consolidated  these  dispersed  housing 
functions  into  a  single  National  Housing 
Agency — an  action  which  met  with  almost 
universal  approval.  While  this  Agency  was 
created  under  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941, 
and  was  therefore  necessarily  temporary  in 
character.  It  brought  together  not  only  special 
war-housing  activities  but  also  the  main 
permanent  housing  organizations  of  the 
Government. 

That  the  housing  consolidation  of  1942 
served  a  useful  and  necessary  purpose  is  un- 
contested. Without  such  a  consolidation  we 
could  not  have  coped  effectively  with  the 
difficult  and  often  extraordinary  wartime 
hotislng  problems.  It  was  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  one  housing  agency  could  op- 
erate more  efficiently  and  economically  than 
many.  In  actual  program  execution  there 
have  been  enormous  savings  of  material, 
manpower,  and  money — savings  to  localities 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Government — that  re- 


sulted from  unity  and  could  not  have  been 
achieved  with  disunity.  The  lessons  of  the 
war  must  not  be  Ignored  In  dealing  with  the 
very  much  different  but  no  less  difficult 
peacetime  problems  of  bousing. 

The  plan  provides  that  the  fimctions  con- 
solidated m  the  National  Housing  Agency  are 
to  be  administered  under  a  National  Hous- 
ing Administrator  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and, with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  National  Housing 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
Deputy  Housing  Administrator,  who  shall  be 
in  the  classified  service. 

The  plan  establishes  three  constituent 
units  corresponding  to  those  now  existing 
in  the  National  Housing  Agency,  to  be  known 
as  the  Federal  Hoxising  Administration,  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Administration. 
Each  unit  will  be  under  a  Commissioner  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
functions  grouped  under  each  new  constitu- 
ent unit  parallel  the  functions  of  the  prede- 
cessor unit  in  the  existing  National  Housing 
Agency. 

Dissolution  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Corporation  (existing  pursuant  to  the  acts  of 
May  16,  1918.  40  Stat.  550,  ch.  74.  as  amended, 
and  June  4.  1918,  40  Stat.  595)  is  directed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  plan,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Commissioner  is  required  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation.  The 
Office  of  Federal  Housing  Administrator,  the 
Federal  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  offices  of 
the  members  thereof,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  offices  of  the  members 
thereof,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  and  the  offices  of 
the  members  thereof,  and  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  are  also  abolished  by  this  plan. 

The  reorganization  of  housing  functions 
will,  of  course,  in  no  wise  impair  any  out- 
standing obligations  or  contracts  made  in 
connection  with  any  of  such  functions,  nor 
the  pledge  of  the  faith  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  and  inter- 
est on  debentures  now  or  hereafter  Issued 
under  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended, 
nor  any  annual  contributions  now  or  here- 
after contracted  for  pursuant  to  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  nor 
any  of  the  insurance  funds  created  under  the 
said  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended. 

I  have  found  and  declare  that  by  reason  of 
the  reorganizations  made  by  the  plan  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  National 
Housing  Administrator,  the  Deputy  National 
Housing  Administrator,  the  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner.' the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Commissioner,  and  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
Ing  Commissioner  are  of  such  nature  as  to  re- 
quire the  inclusion  In  the  plan  of  provisions 
for  their  appointment  and  compensation. 

Under  the  limitations  contained  in  section 
4  (2)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1945,  the 
compensation  of  the  National  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator cannot  be  set  In  the  plan  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  $10,000  a  year.  The  Na- 
tional Housing  Administrator  now  receives  a 
salary  of  $12,000  a  year.  I  do  not  consider 
the  $10,000  provided  in  the  plan  as  adequate 
compensation,  and  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress act  to  increase  It.  if  possible  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  duiing 
which  the  Congress  has  this  plan  under  con- 
sideration. This  might  well  be  done  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  National  Howlng 
Agency  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Achievement  of  the  objectives  we  are  stak- 
ing— homes  immediately  for  our  veterans 
and  a  suitable  dwelling  ultimately  for  every 
American  family — will  require,  as  I  liave 
noted,  additional  legislation  by  the  Congress. 
But  a  sound  and  stable  housing  organization, 
as  provided  for  In  this  plan,  is  Imperative  for 
psesent  operations  as  well  as  for  the  efficient 


execution  of  new  policies  end  programs  laid 
down  by  the  Congress.  I  have  said  before 
tiiat  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  be 
the  best-housed  people  In  the  world.  I  re- 
peat that  assertion,  and  I  welcome  the  co- 
cparatiou  of  tte  Congress  in  attaining  that 
goal. 

FXDEKAL  DEPOSIT  INSTTRANCE  CORFOEATIOM 

(Credit  union  functions) 
The  plan  makes  permanent  the  transfer 
of  the  administration  of  Federal  functions 
with  respect  to  credit  imlons  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  These  fimc- 
tions. originally  placed  In  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  were  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  by  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  9148  of  April  27.  1942.  Most 
credit  unions  are  established  In  urban  areas, 
and  consequently  are  not  related  to  agricul- 
tural activities.  The  supervision  of  credit 
unions  fits  in  more  logically  with  the  general 
bank  supervisory  functions  of  the  Federal 
D2poslt  Insurance  Corporation.  The  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  has  per- 
formed this  function  successfully  since  1943, 
and  the  benefits  of  its  experience  may  be 
realized  by  eCecUng  a  permanent  transfer. 

Haxrt  S.  Trumam. 
The  Whtte  House.  May  16.  1946. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  I  or  1946 

(Prepared  by  the  President  aiul  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rapre- 
sentatlves  In  Congress  assembled.  May  16. 
1946,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1945.  approved  De- 
cember 20.  1945) 

part  I.  department  of  state 

Sbction  101.  Functions  of  the  Office  of 
Inter- American  Affairs:  There  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  State  all  function* 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Inter-Am«-l- 
can  Affairs  (which  Office  was  established  as 
the  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  by  Executive  Order  No.  8840  of  July 
30.  1941,  and  renamed  the  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  by  Executive  Order  No. 
9532  of  March  23,  1945)  with  respect  to  the 
following  corporations,  namely,  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  the  InUr-Amerl- 
can  Educational  Foimdatlon.  Inc..  the  In- 
stitute of  Inter-American  Transportation, 
The  Inter-American  Navigation  Corporation, 
and  Preucinradlo,  Inc..  together  with  all 
rights  and  Interests,  authority,  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  said  Director  and  at  his  prede- 
cessors with  respect  to  such  corporations. 
Including  his  authority  with  respect  to  hold- 
ing the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporations 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
All  fimctions  of  the  Office  of  Inter-Amcrlcan 
Affairs  with  respect  to  the  aforesaid  corpo- 
rations are  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
State.  The  functions  transferred  by  this 
part  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  or,  subject  to  his  direction  and  con- 
trol, by  such  officers  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  State  as  he  may  designate. 
The  said  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
all  functions  thereof  and  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs  not  oth- 
erwise disposed  of  herein  are  abolished. 

SEC.  102.  United  States  High  Commissioner 
to  the  Philippine  Islands:  The  office  of  the 
United  States  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Philippine  lelands  is  abolished. 

Sec.  103.  Winding  up  of  affairs:  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  provide  for  winding  up 
those  outstanding  affairs  of  the  agencies 
abolished  by  this  part  which  are  not  other- 
wise disiKsed  of  herein. 

PART    n.    department    of    the    TREASXTmT 

Sbction  201.  National  Prohibition  Act 
functions:  The  fimctions  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  respect  to  (a)  the  determination  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  taxes  and  penalties  (exclusive 
of  the  determination  of  liability  guaranteed 
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by  permit  bonds)  arising  out  of  violations  of 
the  National  Prohibition  Act  occurring  prior 
to  the  Tfpe&l  of  the  eighteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  and  (b)  the  compro- 
mise, prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral lor  suit  of  liability  for^uch  taxes  and 
penalties,  are  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue.  Department  of 
the  Tieasury:  Provided,  That  any  compro- 
mise oi  such  liability  shall  be  effected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3761 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  All  lUes  and 
records  of  the  Department  of  Justice  used 
primarily  in  the  administration  of  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  plan  are  hereby 
made  available  to  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  for  use  in  the  administration  of 
such  functions. 

PAST   m.    OrPARTMENT   OF   ACRICXTLTUaS 

Section  301.  Agricultural  research  activi- 
ties. The  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry;  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry;  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricul- 
tural Engineering;  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
o^  and  Plan'  Quarantine;  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry;  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics; the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations; 
the  Agricultural  Research  Center;  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Agricultural  Research  Administrator, 
created  by  Executive  Order  No.  9069  of  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1942  (7  F.  R.  1409),  are  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or,  subject  to  his  direction  and  control,  by 
such  officers  and  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  he  shall  designate. 

PACT  IV.    OmCK  OP  WAS  MOBILIZATION   AND 
RKCONVXHSION 

Section  401.  Contract  settlement  func- 
tions: All  functions  of  the  Director  of  Con- 
tract Settlement  and  of  the  Office  of  Contract 
Settlement  under  the  Contract  Settlement 
Act  of  1944  are  transferred  to  the  Director  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  and  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion, 
respectively,  and  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version or.  subject  to  his  direction  and  con- 
trol, by  such  officers  and  agencies  of  the  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  as  he 
shall  designate.  There  are  also  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version the  Appeal  Board  established  under 
section  13  (d)  of  the  Contract  Settlement 
Act  of  1944  and  the  Contract  Settlement 
Advisory  Board  created  by  section  5  of  the 
said  act:  Provided,  however.  That  the  re- 
spective functions  of  each  board  shall  re- 
znain  vested  therein  as  at  present.  The 
quarterly  progress  reports  required  of  the 
Director  of  Contract  Settlement  by  section 
2  (b)  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of 
1944  shall  be  consolidated  with  the  quarterly 
reports  of  the  Director  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion  required  by  section  101  (c) 
(8)  of  the  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion Act  of  1944  effective  with  the  report  re- 
quired thereunder  on  the  1st  day  of  October 
1946.  The  quarterly  progress  report  -of  the 
Director  of  Contract  Settlement  required  In 
July  1946  shall  be  submitted  at  that  time 
by  the  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion as  a  separate  report.  The  Office 
of  Contract  Settlement,  Including  the  Office 
of  Director  of  Contract  Settlement  but  ex- 
cluding the  boards  transferred  under  this 
section.   Is   abolished. 

PAHT   v.     NATIONAL   HOUSING   AGENCY 

Skction  501.  National  Housing  Agency: 
The  agencies  and  functions  of  the  National 
Housing  Agency  established  under  the  First 
War  Powers  Act.  1941  (55  Stat.  838),  by 
Executive  Order  No.  9070  of  February  24, 
1942  (7  F.  R.  1529),  are  consolidated  to  form 
a  permanent  agency  of  the  same  name.  Such 
Agency  shall  have  the  officers  and  constituent 
units  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  shall  be 
administered  according  to  the  provisions  of 
thl3  plan. 


Sac.  502.  National  Housing  Administrator: 
The  head  of  the  National  Housing  Agency 
shall  be  known  as  the  National  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator (referred  to  herein  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator). He  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  receive  a  salary  at 
the  rate  of  $10,000  per  annum  unless  the 
Congress  shall  otherwise  provide. 

Sec.  503.  Deputy  National  Housing  Admin- 
istrator: The  Administrator  may  appoint 
a  Deputy  National  Housing  Administrator 
under  the  classified  civil  service.  Such  deputy 
shall  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $10,000 
per  annum,  shall  act  for  the  Administrator 
in  his  absence  or  disability,  or  in  the  evert 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Administrator, 
unless  the  President  shall  otherwise  direct, 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  fts  the 
Administrator    may    designate. 

Sec.  504.  Constituent  units:  (a)  The  con- 
stituent units  of  the  National  Housing 
Agency  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Admin- 
istration with  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Commissioner  who  shall  be  the  head  thereof. 

(2)  The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
with  a  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  who 
shall  be  the  head  thereof. 

(3)  The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority, 
which  shall  succeed  to  the  corporate  status 
of  the  United  States  Hoxising  Authority,  with 
a  Federal  Public  Housing  Commissioner  who 
shall  be  the  head  thereof. 

(b)  Each  such  Commissioner  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  re- 
ceive a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per 
annum. 

Sec.  505.  Functions  of  constituent  units: 
(a)  The  following  functions  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Home  ^oan  Bank  Ad- 
ministration : 

(1)  The  functions  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  its  members  under  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended. 

(2)  The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  under  title  IV  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended. 

(3 1  The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  under 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administrator  under  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Federal   Housing   Administration. 

(c)  The  following  functions  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority : 

(1)  The  functions  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1S37,  as 
amended,  and  under  title  II  of  the  act  of 
June  28,  1940  (54  Stat.  676),  as  amended. 

(2)  The  functions  created  or  authorized  by 
titles  I  and  III.  section  401,  and  title  V  of 
the  act  of  October  14,  1910  (54  Stat.  1125), 
as  amended. 

(3)  The  fxmctions  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments with  respect  to  defense  or  war 
housing  (except  that  located  on  military  or 
naval  reservations,  posts,  or  bases)  under  the 
act  of  September  9,  1940  (54  Stat.  872),  as 
amended. 

(4)  The  functions  of  all  agencies  desig- 
nated to  provide  temporary  shelter  in  defense 
areas  under  the  acts  of  March  1, 1941;  May  24. 
1941,  and  December  17.  1941  (55  Stat.  14,  55 
Stat.  197,  and  55  Stat.  810,  respectively),  in- 
sofar as  such  functions  relate  to  such  tem- 
porary shelter. 

(5)  The  functions  of  the  Federal  Loan  Ad- 
ministrator with  respect  to  the  Defense 
Homes  Corporation  (which  Corporation  shall 
continue  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
until  its  liquidation  is  completed  and  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Commissioner,  who  shall  receive  and  hold 


the  capital  stock  of  said  Corporation  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  of  America) . 

(6)  The  functions  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  housing  projects 
which  said  Administration  has  determined 
are  for  families  not  deriving  their  principal 
income  from  operating  or  working  on  a  1  arm. 

(d)  The  functions  to  be  administered  by 
the  constltutent  units  under  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  in  the  respective 
Commissioners,  and  In  the  administration 
thereof  the  Commissioners  shall  be  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Administrator. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shf  11  be 
subject  in  all  respects  to  the  provisions  of 
section  506  of  this  plan. 

Sec.  506.  Functions  of  the  National  Housing 
Administrator:  The  Administrator  shall  have 
the  following  functions,  which  shall  be  per- 
formed by  him  or,  subject  to  his  authority 
under  the  provisions  of  this  plan,  thiough 
such  officers  and  employees  of  the  National 
Housing  Agency  as  he  shall  designate: 

(a)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Secretary  of  War.  Secretary  o(  the 
Navy  Federal  Loan  Administrator,  and  the 
Federal  Works  Administrator  relating  to  the 
functions  vested    in   the   National   Housing 

'Agency  or  any  constltutent  unit  thereof  un- 
der this  plan. 

(b)  The  conduct  of  any  research  or  stttlstl- 
cal  activities  relating  to  any  function  df  the 
National  Housing  Agency  or  any  of  its  con- 
stltutent units. 

(c)  The  determination  ^f  general  policy 
and  the  making  of  findings  with  resp-Kit  to 
the  need  for  housing  and  termination  o  such 
need  under  titles  1  and  111.  section  40  .  and 
title  V  of  the  act  of  October  14,  1940  (54  Stat, 
1125),  as  amended,  t^e  act  of  Sei-temoer  9, 
1940  (54  Stat.  872),  as  amended  (except  as 
to  housing  located  on  military  or  naval 
reservations,  posts,  or  bases),  and  the  acts  of 
March  1.  1941.  May  24.  1941.  and  December 
17,  1941  (55  Stat.  14,  55  Stat.  197,  and  hi  Stat. 
810,  respectively) . 

(d)  The  responsibility  of  assuring  ccnslst- 
ent  execution  of  policy  as  outlined  ty  law 
with  respect  to  the  program  of  the  National 
Housing  Agency  and  the  constituent  units 
thereof  and  of  devising  and  applying  neth- 
ods  and  practices  conducive  to  a  i.nifled 
housing   program. 

(e)  General  superintendence,  directic  n.  co- 
ordination, and  control  of  the  affairs  3f  the 
National  Housing  Agency  and  its  constituent 
units:  the  promulgation  of  such  ruhs  and 
regulations  as  the  Administrator  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
the  provisions  of  this  plan;  and  the  review 
and  approval,  to  such  extent  as  he  deems 
necessary,  of  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
by  the  Commissioners.         / 

(f)  The  duty  of  transmitting  to  tho  Con- 
gress the  annual  reports  of  operations  and 
activities  prepared  by  the  Commisslor  ers  as 
required  by  the  .second  sentence  of  section 
20  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  as 
amended,  sections  5,  402  (f),  and  406  (e)  of 
the  National  Hoxusing  Act,  as  amended,  and 
section  7  (b)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  together  wiili  such 
report  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
National  Housing  Agency  ns  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  507.  Agencies  abolished:  (a)  Tlie  fol- 
lowing agencies  are  abolished: 

( 1 )  The  office  of  Federal  Housing  Ad  nlnla- 
trator. 

(2)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
and  the  offices  of  the  members  thereoi . 

(3)  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpoiatlon. 
and  the  offices  of  the  members  thereoi. 

(4)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  and  the  ofiEces  of 
the  members  thereof. 

(5)  The  office  of  Administrator  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority.         i 
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(b)  The  United  States  Housing  Corpora- 
tion created  pursuant  to  acts  of  May  16.  1918 
(40  Stat.  550) .  and  June  4,  1918  (40  Stat.  595) , 
shall  be  dissolved  and  abolished. 

(c)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Com- 
missioner shall,  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  as  defined  in  this  plan, 
wind  up  the  outstanding  affairs  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation. 

Sec.  508.  Interim  appointments:  Pending 
the  initial  appointment  hereunder  of  any 
officer  provided  for  In  this  part,  the  functions 
of  such  officer  shall  be  temporarily  performed 
by  such  officer  of  the  existing  National  Hous- 
ing Agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

PAKT  VI.  PEDEEAL  DEPCSIT  INSUHANCX 
CORPORATION 

Section  601.  Credit  union  functions:  'The 
functions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  the  Governor  thereof  under  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act,  as  amended,  together  with 
the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  thereto,  are  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

part    Vn.    RECORDS,    PROPCRTT,    PERSONNEL,    AND 
PVND8 

Section  701. Transfer  of  records,  property, 
personnel,  and  funds:  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  sections  702  and  703  of  this  plan, 
there  are  transferred  to  the  respective 
agencies  in  which  functions  are  vested  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  plan,  to  be 
used,  employed,  and  expended  in  connection 
with  such  functions,  respectively,  or  in  con- 
nection with  winding  up  the  outstanding 
affairs   of  agencies  abolished   by   this   plan. 

( 1 )  the  records  and  property  now  tieing  used 
or  held  In  connection  with  such  functions, 

(2)  the  personnel  employed  in  connection 
with  such  functions,  and  (3)  the  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  or 
other  funds  available  or  to  be  made  available 
for  use  in  connection  with  such  functions. 
In  the  case  of  the  National  Housing  Agency 
established  by  part  V  of  this  plan,  the  trans- 
fers made  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
to  the  office  of  the  Administrator  or  to  the 
appropriate  constituent  unit  of  the  Agency, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  702.  Personnel  transferred  from  Office 
of  Inter- American  Affairs:  The  personnel 
transferred  under  section  701  from  the  Office 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  to  the  Department 
of  State  shall  be  limited  to  such  of  the  per- 
sonnel employed  under  the  said  Office  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  determine  to  t)e  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  State  by  reason 
of  the  reorganizations  provided  for  in  part  I 
of  this  plan. 

Sec  703.  Disposition  of  certain  affairs  of 
the  High  Commissioner:  Disposition  shall 
be  made  as  determined  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  the  records, 
property,  personnel,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  allocations,  or  other 
funds  (available  or  to  be  made  available)  of 
the  United  States  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  with  a  view  toward  (1) 
the  use  thereof  by  the  Department  of  State 
for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  p.ffalrs  of 
the  office  of  the  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Philippine  Islands.  (2)  the  use 
thereof  by  the  official  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident under  section  402  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  in  performing  the 
functions  vested  in  the  High  Commissioner 
by  section  401  of  that  act,  and  (3)  such 
other  use  and  disposition  thereof  as  may 
be  in  consonance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1945  and  other  ap- 
plicable law. 

Sec.  704.  Disposition  of  excess  personnel: 
Any  of  the  personnel  transferred  under  this 
plan  which  the  transferee  agency  shall  find 
to  be  in  excess  of  the  personnel  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  the  functions 
transferred  to  such  agency  by  such  plan 
shall  be  retransferred  under  existing  law  to 


other  positions  In  the  Government  or  s«pa- 
rated  from  the  service. 

Sec.  705.  Dispositions  by  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget:  Such  further  meas- 
ures and  dispositions  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary  In  order  to  effectuate  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  or  in  order  to  wind  up  the 
outstanding  affairs  relating  to  agencies  or 
functions  abolished  by  this  plan  shall  be  car- 
ried out  In  such  manner  as  the  Director  may 
direct  and  by  such  agencies  as  he  may  desig- 
nate. 
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(Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 

States,  transmitting  Reorganization  Plan 

No.   2,   prepared   In   accordance   with   the 

provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Reorgaolza- 

tlou  Act  of  1945) 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  fundamental  strength  of  a  nation  lies 
within  Its  people.  Military  and  Indastrlr.l 
power  are  evidences,  not  the  real  souroe  of 
strength.  Over  the  years  the  pro«p>erity  of 
America  and  its  place  in  the  world  will  de- 
I>end  on  the  health,  the  education,  the  In- 
genuity., and  the  Integrity  of  iu  pcopU  and 
on  their  ability  to  work  together  and  with 
other  nations. 

The  most  basic  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  difficult  tafk  of  any  country  U.  the 
conservation  and  development  of  Its  human 
resources.  Under  our  system  of  government 
this  Is  a  Joint  responsibility  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  but  in  it  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  large  and  vital 
role  to  play.  Through  its  research,  advice, 
stimulation,  and  financial  aid  it  contrib- 
utes greatly  to  progress  and  to  the  equ.Uiza- 
tlon  of  standards  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  and  welfare;  and  in  the  field  of  socM 
Insurance  it  also  directly  administers  b.  ma- 
jor segment  of  the  program. 

To  meet  Its  full  responsibilities  In  these 
fields,  the  Federal  Government  require;;  effi- 
cient machinery  for  the  administratiim  of 
its  social  programs.  Until  1939  the  e.g(  ncles 
in  charge  of  these  activities  were  scattered 
in  many  parts  of  the  Government.  In  that 
year  President  Roosevelt  took  the  first  great 
step  toward  effective  organization  in  this 
area  when  he  submitted  Reorganization  Flan 
I,  estaOli£hing  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
"to  promote  social  and  economic  security, 
educational  opportunity,  and  the  health  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation." 

The  time  has  now  come  for  further  steps 
to  strengthen  the  machinery  of  the  F>ederal 
Government  lor  leadership  and  service  in 
dealing  with  the  social  problems  of  the  coun- 
try. Several  programs  closely  bound  up  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
are  still  scattered  in  other  parts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  the  next  step,  I  consider  It  es- 
sential to  transfer  these  programs  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  and  to  strengthen 
Its  internal  organization  and  management. 

Broadly  stated,  the  basic  pxirpose  cif  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  is  the  conservation 
and  development  of  the  human  resources  of 
the  Nation.  Within  that  broad  objective 
come  the  following  principal  functions: 
Child  care  and  development,  education, 
health,  social  Insurance,  welfare  (in  the  sense 
of  care  of  the  needy  and  the  defective',  and 
recreation  (apart  from  the  operation  of  parks 
In  the  public  domain ) . 

These  functions  constitute  a  natural 
family  of  closely  related  services.  Inter- 
woven at  many  points  and  In  many  ways. 
For  example,  the  development  of  day-care 
centers  for  children  has  involved  Joint  plan- 
ning and  service  by  specialists  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  several  other 
agencies.  The  schools  are  both  a  major  con- 
stmaer  of  public-health  services  and  a  lead- 
ing vehicle  for  health  education  and  for  dis- 
seminating the  results  of  research  ciurled 


on  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  promo- 
tion of  social  security  involves  a  whole  bat- 
tery of  activities,  especially  social  Insurance, 
public  assistance,  health,  and  child  welfare. 
In  order  to  proceed  as  promptly  as  poesibie 
with  the  development  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  to  meet  the  postwar  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Government  within  Its  flrld 
of  activity.  I  am  transmitting  herewith  Re- 
organization Plan  No  a,  which  I  have  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1045 
(Public  Law  263.  79th  Cong..  1st  sess),  ap- 
proved December  20.  1945;  and  I  declare  that, 
with  respect  to  each  reorganieation  made  In 
this  plan.  I  have  found  that  such  reorganiza- 
tion is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  of  section  2  (a)  of  the  act — 

(1)  To  factilltate  orderly  transition  from 
war  to  peace: 

(2)  To  reduce  expenditures  and  promote 
economy; 

(3)  To  Increase  efficiency; 

(4)  To  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate 
agencies  and  functions  according  to  major 
purposes; 

(5)  To  reduce  the  number  of  agencies  by 
consolidating  those  having  similar  tuncttons 
and  to  abolish  such  agencies  or  functions 
thereof  as  may  not  be  necessary  for  th«  ef- 
ficient conduct  of  the  Government;  and 

(6)  To  eliminate  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  The  plan  Includes  certain 
Interagency  transfers  and  several  abolitions 
and  changes  in  the  internal  organization 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

The  plan  transfers  to  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  the  functions  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  except  those  relating  to  child  labor 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  These 
child-labor  functions  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  order  that  they  may 
te  performed  by.  or  in  close  relationship 
with,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  which 
administers  the  rest  of  the  act.  The  plan 
continues  the  Children's  Bureau  within  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  child  life,  but  is  fiextble  enough  to 
enable  the  Adm^lnlstrator  to  gear  In  the 
Bureau's  programs  effectively  with  other 
activities  of  the  Agency. 

The  child-labor  program  is  the  only  per- 
manent program  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
that  is  properly  a  labor  function.  The  other 
four — child  welfare,  crippled  children,  child 
and  maternal  health,  and  research  in  prob- 
lems of  child  life — all  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  Children's  Bureau  will  not  only 
close  a  serious  gap  in  the  work  of  the  Agency, 
but  it  will  strengthen  the  child-care  pro- 
grams by  bringing  them  Into  closer  associa- 
tion with  the  health,  welfare,  and  educa- 
tional activities  with  which  they  are  in- 
extricably bound  up. 

The  promotion  of  the  education,  health, 
welfare,  and  social  security  of  the  Nation 
Is  a  vast  cooperative  undertaking  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  It 
Involves  numerous  grants-in-aid  programs 
and  complex  Intergovernmental  relations. 
The  transfer  of  the  Children's  Bureau  will 
simplify  these  relations  and  make  for  bet- 
ter cooperation. 

To  illustrate.  State  welfare  departments 
now  depend  on  both  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance  In  the  Federal  Sectulty  Agency 
and  the  Children's  Bureau  In  the  Labor  De- 
partment for  funds  for  child-care  activities. 
Similarly,  State  health  departments  obtain 
grants  from  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
general  public  health  work  and  from  the 
Children's  Bureau  for  child  and  maternal 
health  activities.  All  of  these  grants  involve 
the  establishment  of  nltnlmum  standards  and 
a  measure  of  Federal  supervision.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  ChUdrens  Bureau  programs  will 
make  It  possible  to  develop  more  consistent 
policies  and  procedures  and  to  simplify  deal- 
ings with  the  States.  This  will  eliminate 
needless  inconvenience  for  both  parties  and 
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enable  the  State  and  Federal  Govemmenta 
to  Join  more  efficiently  In  their  common  ob- 
jective of  furthering  the  health  and  welfare 
oX  the  American  child. 

Next,  the  plan  transfers  the  vital  sUtlstlcs 
functions  of  the  Census  Bureau  to  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator,  to  be  performed 
through  the  Public  Health  Service  or  other 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  In 
every  State  but  one  the  State  health  de- 
partment la  In  charge  of  vital  statistics.  The 
work  in  the  States  Is  partially  financed  from 
public-health  grants  administered  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  This  transfer  will 
make  the  agency  providing  the  grants  also 
responsible  for  carrying  on  the  Federal  part 
of  the  vital  statistics  program.  Furthermore. 
It  will  make  for  a  better  correlation  of  vital  . 
statistics  with  morbidity  statistics,  which  a:e 
closely  connected  In  nature  and  are  already 
handled  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  more 
than  any  other  Federal  agency  in  peacetime, 
depends  on  vital  statistics  and  vital  records 
in  the  oF>eration  of  Its  programs. 

The  plan  transfers  the  functions  of  the 
United  Slates  Employees  Ck)mpensatlon  Com- 
mission to  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor, and  provides  for  a  three-member  board 
of  appeals  to  hear  and  finally  decide  appeals 
on  claims  of  Government  employees.  By 
abolishing  the  Commission,  the  plan  elimi- 
nates a  small  agency  and  lightens  the  burden 
on  the  President.  The  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator, as  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  with  the  greatest  experience  in  In- 
surance administration.  Is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  guide  and  further  the  program  of  the 
Commission 

The  abolition  of  the  Commission  as  an  ad- 
mlnistiative  body  and  the  creation  of  an 
appeals  board  will  provide  the  advantages  of 
a  single  official  in  charge  of  operations  while 
affording  ciaimants  the  protection  of  a  three- 
member  board  for  the  final  decision  of  ap- 
peals on  claims.  This  arrangement  has 
proved  both  administratively  efficient,  and 
satisfactory  to  claimants  In  many  similar  pro- 
grams. It  is  essentially  the  plan  used  in  the 
admmlstration  of  veterans'  pensions  and  old- 
age  and  survivors'  Insurance  and  employed 
by  many  States  m  their  workmen's  compen- 
sation programs.  The  board  of  appeals  cre- 
ated by  this  plan  will  deal  only  with  claims 
di  Government  employees  since  appeals  on 
other  types  of  claims  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission — (a)  longshoremen  and 
harbor  workers  and  (b)  private  employees  In 
the  District  of  Coliunbla — are  heard  by  the 
Federal  district  courts  rather  than  the  Com- 
misslcn. 

The  reorganization  plan  which  created  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  In  1939  provided  that 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator  should  di- 
rect and  supervise  the  Social  Security  Board, 
and  that  he  might  assign  administrative 
duties  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  rather 
than  to  the  Board  as  a  whole.  Thus,  It  took 
the  first  step  toward  establishing  a  definite 
^-iine  of  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  social  8;curlty  functions  In  the  Agency. 
The  plan  I  am  now  submitting  further  clari- 
fies these  lines  of  responsibility  by  providing 
for  the  normal  type  of  Internal  organization 
\j3ed  In  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

A  full-time  board  In  charge  of  a  group  of 
bureaus  within  an  agency  Is  at  best  an 
anomaly.  The  Social  Sectirlty  Board  rendered 
an  outstanding  service  In  launching  the 
social-security  program,  and  Its  members 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Nation  for  this 
achievement.  That  program,  however.  Is  now 
firmly  established  and  Its  administration 
needs  to  be  tied  In  more  fully  with  other 
programs  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
The  existence  of  a  department  within  a  de- 
partment is  a  serious  barrier  to  effective 
Integration. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  expeditious  and 
effective  direction  for  the  social-security  pro- 
gram and  to  further  the  development  of  the 


Federal  Security  Agency,  this  plan  transfers 
the  functions  of  the  Social  Security  Board  to 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator  and  pro- 
vides for  not  more  than  two  new  assistant 
heads  of  the  Agency  for  the  administration 
of  the  program.  Because  of  the  additional 
fimctlons  transferred  to  the  Administrator 
by  this  plan.  I  have  found  that  these  officers 
will  be  needed  to  assist  him  In  the  general 
management  of  the  Agency  and  to  head  the 
constituent  unit  or  units  which  the  Admin- 
istrator will  have  to  establish  for  the  conduct 
of  social-security  activities. 

To  permit  a  consolidation  of  work  for  the 
blind,  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion as  to  the  vending-stand  program  for  the 
blind  are  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator.  In  whom  are  vested  other 
vocational  rehabilitation  functions  This 
transfer  will  permit  the  program  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, where  other  vocational  rehabilitation 
activities  for  the  blind  are  now  concentrated. 

The  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education,  established  by  the  act  of  May 
26,  1930.  is  abolished.  A  basic  reorganization 
of  the  Office  of  Education  within  the  past 
year  has  made  this  officer  the  head  of  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Office.  It  Is.  therefore, 
administratively  desirable  to  abolish  the  post 
of  Assistant  Commissioner  In  conformity 
with  the  present  organization  of  the  Office. 

The  plan  also  abolishes  the  Federal  Board 
of  Vocational  Education  and  Its  functions. 
The  Board,  established  by  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 23.  1917.  as  amended,  formerly  had  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  vocational-edu- 
cation program.  Section  15  of  Executive  Or- 
der 6166,  of  June  10,  1933.  issued  under  au- 
thority of  the  act  of  June  30.  1932  (47 
Stat.  413,  ch.  314).  as.  amended,  trans- 
ferred the  administration  of  the  program  to 
the  Office  of  Education  and  limited  the  Board 
to  acting  In  an  advisory  capacity.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Education,  on  the  basis 
of  its  study  of  the  vocational-education  sys- 
tem, found  that  the  Board  was  no  longer 
needed  and  recommended  Its  abolition. 

To  avoid  possible  confusion  and  confilct  of 
authority,  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  and  Its  functions  are  abol- 
ished. The  functions  of  the  Board,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  4842  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
include  supervision  of  the  institution  and 
the  adoption  of  Its  bylaws.  In  addition  to  vis- 
iting the  Institution  and  advising  the  su- 
perintendent. These  functions  overlap  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  hospital. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Administrator  more 
adequately  to  coordinate  the  administration 
of  the  grant-in-aid  programs  vested  by 
statute  In  the  constituent  units  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  the  plan  provides  that, 
Insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  applicable  legislation,  he  shall  establish 
uniform  standards  and  procedures  for  these 
programs  and  permit  States  to  submit  a 
single  plan  of  operation  for  related  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  Most  of  these  programs  In- 
volve the  establishment  of  certain  minimum 
standards  on  fiscal,  personnel,  and  other 
aspects  of  administration  In  the  States.  In 
many  cases  the  same  State  agency  Is  operat- 
ing under  two  or  more  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Much  needless  Inconvenience  and  confusion 
can  be  avoided  for  all  concerned  by  unifying 
Federal  standards  and  combining  State  plans 
for  the  operation  of  the  programs  In  such 
cases. 

After  careful  consideration  of  a  number  of 
other  agencies  and  functions  I  have  refrained 
from  proposing  In  this  plan  their  transfer  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Most  of  these 
Involve  activities  which,  though  related  to 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
are  Incidental  to  the  purpose  of  other  agen- 
cies or  are  connected  so  closely  with  such 
agencies  as  to  make  transfer  undesirable.  A 
few  are  activities  which  should  probably  be 


shifted  In  whole  or  In  part  to  the  Feleral 
Security  Agency,  but  I  believe  such  shift.!  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  interagency  agree- 
ment or  action  In  connection  with  appro- 
priations. 

The  reorganization  plan  here  presented  is 
a  second  Important  step  in  building  a  cen- 
tral agency  for  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral activities  primarily  relating  to  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  human  re- 
sources; but,  while  this  step  is  importa.it  in 
Itself.  I  believe  that  a  third- step  should  soon 
be  taken.  The  time  Is  at  hand  when  that 
agency  should  be  converted  into  an  execu- 
tive department. 

The  size  and  scope  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  Importance  of  Its  functions 
clearly  call  for  departmental  status  and  a 
permanent  place  In  the  President's  Cabinet. 
In  number  of  personnel  and  volume  cf  ex- 
penditures the  Agency  exceeds  several  cf  the 
existing  departments.  Much  more  lr.ipor- 
tant,  the  fundamental  character  of  Its  -func- 
tions— education,  health,  welfare,  social  In- 
surance— and  their  significance  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country  demand  for  It  the  hi?hest 
level  of  administrative  leadership  and  a  voice 
in  the  central  councils  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  soon  recommerd  to 
the  Congress  that  legislation  be  proiaptly 
enacted  making  the  Federal  Security  Aftency 
an  executive  department,  defining  Its  basic 
purpose,  and  authorizing  the  President  to 
transfer  to  It  such  units  and  activities  as 
come  within  that  definition. 

The  people  expect  the  Federal  Government 
to  meet  Its  full  responsibilities  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead.  This  reorganization  plan  and  the  leg- 
islation that  I  shall  propose  will  provide  the 
broad  and  firm  foundation  required  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  objective. 

H.*RRT  S.  Trumam. 

The  Wnnx  House,  May  16,  1946. 
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Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  or  1946 

(Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  assembled.  May  16, 
1946.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1945,  approved  De- 
'  cember  20,  1945)       • 

FEOESAI,  SECtTRTTT   AGENCY    AND   DEPARTMENT    OF 

LAros 

Section  1.  Children's  Bureau:  (a)  ^The 
Children's  Bureau  In  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, exclusive  of  Its  Industrial  Division,  Is 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
All  functions  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  except 
those  transferred  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(49  Stat.  620.  ch.  531).  as  amended,  and  all 
other  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  re- 
lating to  the  foregoing  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Security  Administrator 
and  shall  be  performed  by  him  or  under  his 
direction  and  control  by  such  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  as 
he  shall  designate,  except  that  the  fimctions 
authorized  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  April 
9.  1912  (37  Stat.  79,  ch.  73).  as  amended, 
and  such  other  functions  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  as  the  Administrator  may 
designate,  shall  be  administered,  under  his 
direction  and  control,  through  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau and  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cf 
1938  (52  Stat.  1060.  ch.  676).  as  amended, 
are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
shall  be  performed  under  his  direction  and 
control  by  such  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  he  shall  designate. 

Sec.  2.  Vital  statistics:  The  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of 


the  Census,  and  tile  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  with  respect  to  vital  statistics 
(including  statistics  on  births,  deaths,  mar- 
rlages.  divorces,  and  annulments),  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor and  shall  be  performed  under  his  direc- 
tion and  control  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  or  by  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  as 
the  Administrator  shall  designate. 

Sec.  3.  United  States  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Commission:  The  functions  of  the 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Com- 
mission are  transferred  to  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency  and  shall  be  performed  In  such 
manner  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  shall 
prescribe.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for 
a  board  of  three  persons  to  be  designated  or 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator with  authority  to  hear  and.  subject 
to  applicable  law,  make  final  decision  on  ap- 
peals taken  from  determinations  and  awards 
with  respect  to  claims  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  United  States  Employees' 
Compensation  Commission  is  abolished. 

Sec.  4.  Social  Security  Board:  The  func- 
tions of  the  Social  Security  Board  In  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  together  with  the 
functions  of  its  Chairman,  are  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator  and  ehall 
be  performed  by  him  or  under  his  direction 
and  control  by  such  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  as  he  shall 
designate.  The  Social  Security  Board  is 
abolished. 

Sec.  5.  Assistant  heads  of  Federal  Security 
Agency;  In  addition  to  the  existing  Assistant 
Federal  Security  Administrator  there  shall  be 
not  to  exceed  two  assistant  heads  cf  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator under  the  classified  civil  service,  re- 
ceive a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  an^'i 
num.  and  perform  such. duties  and  head  such 
constituent  unit  of  the  Federal  Security  Agen- 
cy as  the  Administrator  may  provide. 

Sec.  6.  Functions  under  act  of  June  20, 
1936,  with  respect  to  the  blind:  The  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Education  and  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  under  the  act 
of  June  20.  1936  (49  Stat.  1559.  ch.  638).  are 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator and  shall  be  performed  under  his  di- 
rection and  control  by  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  as  he 
shall  designate. 

Sec.  7.  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion: The  functions  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
mLssioner  of  Education,  created  by  the  act  of 
May  26,  1930  (46  Stat.  384.  ch.  333) ,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Education  to  be  per- 
formed under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  such  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Office  as  he  may  des- 
ignate with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator.  The  Office  of  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Education  Is  abol- 
ished. 

Sec.  8.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation: The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  and  Its  functions  are  abolished. 

Sec.  9.  Board  of  Visitors  of  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital:  The  Board  of  Visitors  of  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  and  its  functions  are  abol- 
ished. 

Sec.  10.  Coordination  of  grant-ln-atd  pro- 
grams: In  order  to  coordinate  more  fully  the 
administration  of  grant-in-aid  programs  by 
officers  and  constituent  units  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  the  Federal  Stcurlty  Ad- 
ministrator shall  establish.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, (a)  uniform  standards  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  fiscal,  personnel,  and  the 
other  requirements  common  to  two  or  more 
such  programs,  and  (b)  standards  and  pro- 
cedures under  which  a  State  agency  partici- 
pating In  more  than  one  such  program  may 
submit  a  single  plan  of  operation  and  be 
subject  to  a  single  Federal  fiscal  and  admin- 
istrative review  of  Its  operation. 


Sec.  II.  Winding  up  of  affairs:  Suitable 
measures  shall  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator  to  wind  up  those  out- 
standing affairs  of  the  agencies  herein  abol- 
ished which  are  not  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  this  plan. 

Sec.  12.  Transfer  of  ]}ersonnel.  property, 
records,  and  funds:  The  personnel,  property. 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  (avail- 
able or  to  be  made  available),  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  !>hall 
de'^rmlne  to  relate  primarily  to  the  func- 
tions transferred  hereunder,  are  transferred 
to  the  respective  agencies  concerned  for  use 
in  the  administration  of  the  functions  so 
transferred,  except  that  all  of  the  personnel, 
property,  records,  and  funds  of  the  Industrial 
Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  shall  be 
transferred  to  such  agency  or  agencies  oi  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor shall  designate.  Any  of  the  personnel 
transferred  under  this  plan  which  the  trans- 
feree agency  shall  find  to  be  In  excess  of  the 
personnel  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  the  functions  transferred  to  such  agency 
shall  be  retransferred  under  existing  law  to 
other  positions  in  the  Government  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  service. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  or  1946 

(Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  fansmltting  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1946.  prepared  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1945) 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1946.  prepared  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganl-'Jitlor.  Art  of 
1945. 

The  plan  contain:  reorganl  ations  affect- 
ing a  number  of  departments  and  establish- 
ments. Some  continue  on  a  permanent  basis 
changes  made  by  Executive  order  under  au- 
thority of  the  First  War  Powers  Act.  A  few 
make  adjustments  in  the  distribution  of 
functions  among  agencies.  The  remainder 
deal  with  problems  of  organization  within 
Individual  agencies.  All  are  concerned  with 
Improving  and  simplifying  particular  phases 
of  Government  administration. 

Each  proposal  is  explained  in  more  de- 
tail under  the  appropriate  heading  below. 
I  have  found,  after  Investigation,  that  each 
reorganization  contained  in  the  plan  Is  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  section  2  (a)  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1945. 

dcpabtment  or  the  tkeasttrt 
The  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  In- 
spection and  Navigation  were  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  in 
1942  by  Executive  order  under  the  First  War 
Powers  Act.  This  arrangement  has  been 
proved  successful  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  4  years.  Part  I  of  the  reorganization 
plan  continues  the  arrangement  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

United  States  Coac'  Guard 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  were  those 
of  the  inspection  of  vessels  and  their  equip- 
ment, the  licensing  and  certificating  of  offi- 
cers and  seamen,  and  related  functions  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  safety  of  life  and 
property  at  sea.  Thus  these  functions  are 
related  to  the  regular  activities  and  general 
purposes  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Coast 
Guard  administered  them  successfully  during 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  wartime  ship- 
ping, by  virtue  of  Improvements  in  organiza- 
tion and  program,  many  of  which  ought  to  t>e 
continued. 

The  plan  also  transfers  to  the  Coast  Guard 
the  functions  of  the  collectors  of  customs 
relating  to  the  award  of  numbers  to  undocu- 
mented vessels.    These  functions,  too.  were 


temporarily  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
in  1942. 

Bureau  of  Customs 

The  plan  transfers  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  cf 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  relating  to  the  docu- 
mentation of  vessels,  measurement  of  ves- 
sels, administration  r  f  tonnage  tax  and  tolls, 
entry  and  clearance  of  vessels  and  aircraft, 
regulation  of  coastwise  trade  and  fisheries, 
recording  of  conveyances  and  mortgages  of 
vessels,  and  protection  of  steerage  passengers. 
These  fimctlons  have  always  been  performed 
at  the  ports  by  the  customs  service,  although 
legal  responsibility  for  their  supervision  was 
vested  in  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspecttcn 
and  Navigation  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce until  transferred  temporarily  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  under  the  wax- 
time  reorganization  power. 

The  proposed  transfer  will  permit  more 
efficient  administration  by  ending  divided 
responsibility. 

depastuent  or  was  and  oepaktmbnt 
or  the  navt 

Functions    Kith    respect    to   certain    insane 
persons 

Prior  to  World  War  I  practically  all  mental 
patients  for  whom  the  Federal  Government 
was  legally  obligated  to  provide  hospital  care 
and  treatment.  Including  personnel  of  the 
armed  forces,  were  hospitalized  in  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital.  Washington,  D.  C.  In  addi- 
tion, this  hospital  served  as  the  mental  hos- 
pital for  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment. Following  World  War  I.  the  rcsponsl^ 
bility  for  hospital  care  of  mentall  ill  war 
veterans  was  assigned  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Somewhat  later,  specialized, 
hospital  facilities  were  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  enable  that  agency  to  care  for 
prisoners  suffering  from  mental  disorders. 

With  the  growth  in  the  population  of  the 
District  ol  Columbia  and  the  wartime  ex- 
pansion of  the  armed  forces,  the  fectlltles  of 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  became  Inadequate. 
The  War  Depvtment  therefore  established 
Its  own  mental  hospitals  at  the  outset  of 
World  War  II.  Furthermore  It  became  neces- 
sary a  yar  ago  for  the  Navy  Department  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  St.  Elizabeths  and  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
Its  mental  patients. 

Since  the  return  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Public  Health 
Service  now  provides  care  In  Its  mental  hos- 
pitals for  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard  In 
accordance  with  the  basic  responsibility  dele- 
gated to  It  In  the  Public  Health  Service  C<.)de 
enacted  in  1944.  The  plan  abolishes  the 
functions  of  St.  Elizat>eths  Hospital  with  re- 
spect to  Insane  persons  belonging  to  the 
Coast  Guard  which  are  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 4843  of  the  Revised  Statutes  c24  U.  S.  C. 
191). 

Responsibility  for  the  care  of  mental  pa- 
tients has  been  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the 
lour  broed  categories  of  beneficiaries,  namely, 
( 1 )  veterans,  to  he  cared  for  by  the  Veterans' 
-  Administration;  (2»  military  and  naval  per- 
sonnel, to  be  cared  for  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departmeiitc;  (S)  prisoners,  for  whom  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  l>e  responsible: 
and  (4)  other  civilians,  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The  reorgan- 
ization plan.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy, 
provides  for  the  transfer  cv  abolition  of  cer- 
tain functions  and  legal  responsibilities  now 
resting  with  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator and  Superintendent  of  St.  Elisabeths 
HospiUl. 

MAVT  OZPABTMXNT 

Hydrographic  Office  and  Naval  Obaervatorp 
The  plan  transfers  the  Hydrographic  Office 
and  the  Naval  Observatory  from  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  The  plan  would  con- 
firm and  make  permanent  the  action  taken 
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In  1942  by  Executive  Order  No.  9126  under 
the  First  War  Powers  Act. 

The    functions    performed    by    both    the 
HvdrocraDhlc  Office  and  the  Naval  Observa- 


The  General  Land  Office  and  the  Grazing 
Service  now  divide  responsibility  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  multiple-use  federally 
owned  lands  now  held  by  the  Department  of 


grouped    into   a  War   Pdbd   Administration, 
under  a  War  Food  Administrator. 

When  the  fighting  was  drawing  to  a  close 
and  the  emergency  purposes  of  the  War  Food 
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forced  on  the  basis  of  scientific  and  objective 
tests.  The  transfer  of  these  two  divisions  to 
the  Department  proper  would  reduce  any 
such  misconceptions,  and  make  it  clear  that 


Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  or  1946 
(Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  assembled.  May  16,  1946, 


and  mitigate  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 
incurred    under    the    laws   governing    these 
functions. 
Sec.  103.  Powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

T^vAno'i  t  vTv  •      T^fsA     €i  Yw^t  f  ^\v-\e     t  v*avtef  A»>v*^^     %^\J     K^b^. 
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in  1942  by  Executive  Order  No.  9126  under 
the  First  War  Powers  Act. 

The  functions  performed  by  both  the 
Hydrographic  Office  and  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory relate  primarily  to  operational  matters 
and  thus  are  more  appropriately  placed  In 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
than  In  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  This 
fact  was  recognized  In  the  reallnement  of 
naval  functions  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  plan  merely  confirms  an  organizational 
relationship  which  has  existed  successfully 
for  the  past  4  years. 

Supply  Department  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps 

The  plan  consolidates  the  Paymaster's  De- 
partment and  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Unitec*  States  Marine  Corps  Into 
a  single  Supply  Department.  This  consoli- 
dation will  cstatlish  In  the  Marine  Corps  an 
Integrated  supply  organization  which  par- 
allels that  of  the  Navy  Department's  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

The  consolidation  will  make  possible  a 
more  efficient  and  more  economical  organ- 
ization of  the  companion  functions  of  sup- 
ply and  disbursement,  eliminating  the  pres- 
ent handling  of  related  Items  by  two  sepa- 
rate departments  of  the  Corps. 

DEP.ASTMENT  OF  THE  INTEXIOR 

The  Franklin  D    Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde 
Park 

At  the  present  time,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Public  Buildings  Administration, 
and  the  Archivist  of  the  United  Slates  all 
perform  housekeeping  functions  at  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  library  and  home  at 
Hyde  Park.  The  plan  unifies  In  the  National 
Park  Service  responsibility  for  activities  of 
this  character  at  Hyde  Park— that  is,  the 
maintenance  and  protection  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  the  collection  of  fees,  and  the  han- 
dling of  traffic  and  visitors.  Because  of  its 
wide  experience  in  the  administration  of  his- 
toric sites,  the  National  Park  Service  is  the 
logical  agency  to  assume  the  combined  func- 
tions. 

Transfer  of  these  functions  does  not  af- 
fect the  responsibility  of  the  Archivist  for 
the  contents  and  professional  services  of  the 
library  proper.  It  also  does  not  affect  the 
present  disposition  of  the  receipts,  which  is 
provided  by  law. 

Functions    relating    to   mineral   deposits    in 
certain  lands 

The  plan  transfers  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Jurisdiction  over  mineral  de- 
posits on  lands  held  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  now  ad- 
ministers the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws  on  various  areas  of  the  public  lands.  In- 
cluding those  national  forests  established  on 
part«  of  the  original  public  domain.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  min- 
eral deposits  on  ( 1)  forest  lands  acquired  un- 
der the  Weeks  Act.  (2)  lands  acquired  by  the 
Department  as  a  part  of  the  Government's  ef- 
fort  to  retire  submarglnal   lands. 

Accordingly  this  reorganization  plan  pro- 
vides that  these  mineral  deposits  on  lands  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  already  has  the  bulk  of  the 
Federal  Government's  mineral  leasing  pro- 
gram. 

The  plan  further  provides  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  mineral  leasing  on  these  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  carried  on  subject  to 
limitations  necessary  to  protect  the  sur- 
face uses  for  which  these  lands  were  pri- 
marily acquired. 

Bureau  of  land  management 

The  plan  consolidates  the  General  Land 
Office  and  the  Grazing  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  into  a  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 


The  General  Land  Office  and  the  Grazing 
Service  now  divide  responsibility  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  multiple-use  federally 
owned  lands  now  held  by  the  Department  of 
the  Intertor.  The  lands  under  jurisdiction 
of  the  two  agencies  are  comparable  in  char- 
acter and  In  use.  In  some  functions  the  two 
agencies  employ  the  same  type  of  personnel 
and  use  the  same  techniques.  Other  func- 
tions are  divided  between  the  agencies,  so 
that  both  are  engaged  In  management  of 
various  aspects  of  the  same  land.  Consoli- 
dating these  two  agencies  will  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  uniform  policies  and  the  int'e,- 
gration  of  two  organizations  whose  responsi- 
bilities now  overlap. 

Integration  of  the  activities  of  the  two 
agencies  will  make  possible  greater  utiliza- 
tion and  thus  more  economic  use  of  expert 
skills.  The  same  practical  experience  em- 
braced In  range  administration  on  public 
lands  In  grazing  districts  will  be  available  for 
public  lands  outside  the  districts. 

Utilization  of  lands  within  grazing  districts 
for  nongrazng  purposes  will  be  subject  to- 
only  one  classification  examination,  rather 
than  dual  examination  as  Is  now  necessary. 
Economy  will  be  poeslble  in  the  construction 
of  range  Improvements,  wherever  feasible,  to 
serve  lands  both  In  and  out  of  districts. 
Legal  procedures,  such  as  adjudication  of 
Issues  relating  to  licenses  and  leases,  hear- 
ings on  appeal  from  administrative  decisions, 
and  the  processing  of  trespass  cases  will 
benefit  from  unified  administration  and 
handling 

In  such  activities  as  fire  protection,  soil 
and  moisture  conservation,  management  of 
public  lands  under  agreement  with  other 
agencies  (e.  g..  Bureau  of  Reclamation), 
rcinge  surveys,  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  stock  driveways,  and  stabilization 
of  range  use  on  all  public  domain,  the  bene- 
fits of  consolidation  will  become  increas- 
ingly apparent.  Further,  records  relating  to 
grazing  lands  can  be  concentrated  in  fewer 
field  offices  and  hence  administered  more 
effectively. 

While  the  establishment  of  a  new  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  under  a  Director  involves 
the  abolition  of  the  Commissioner  and  As- 
sistant Commissioners  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  the  Director  and  Assistant  Directors 
of  Grazing,  the  registers  of  district  land 
offices,  and  the  United  States  Supervisor  of 
Surveys,  the  statutory  functions  now  dis- 
charged by  these  officers  are  in  no  way  modi- 
fled.  This  plan  will  place  final  responsibility 
for  these  functions  In  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  make  him  responsible  for  their 
performance  in  coordination  with  the  other 
land  activities  of  his  Department.  Officers 
whose  offices  are  specifically  abolished,  but 
whose  experience  will  make  them  valuable  to 
the  Department,  should  be  available  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  new  Bureau. 

I  have  found  and  declare  that  by  reason  of 
the  reorganization  made  by  the  plan  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  are  of  such  nature  as  to 
require  the  inclusion  In  the  plan  of  provi- 
sions for  the  appointment  and  compensation 
of  a  Director,  an  Associate  Director,  and  As- 
sistant Directors. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Functions  of  certain  agencies  of  tnc  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

To  enable  the  Department  of  Agrlculttxre 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  for  food  produc- 
tion and  distribution  during  the  war,  there 
was  early  and  continuing  coordination  of  its 
programs  directly  concerned  v  th  these 
phases  of  the  food  problem.  Beginning  with 
Executive  Order  No.  9069  of  February  23. 
1942.  these  programs  and  agencies  dealing 
with  food  production  and  distribution  were 
gradually  consolidated  by  a  series  of  Execu- 
tive orders  Issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
First  War  Powers  Act.  By.  Executive  Order 
No.   0334   of  April  19,   1943,   they   were  all 


grouped    into   a   War   Fdbd   Administration, 
under  a  War  Food  Administrator. 

When  the  fighting  was  drawing  to  a  close 
and  the  emergency  purposes  of  the  War  Food 
Administration  had  been  largely  accom- 
plished, this  Administration  was  terminated 
by  Executive  Order  No.  9577  of  June  29,  1945, 
and- its  functions  and  agencies  were  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Executive  Order  No.  9577 
also  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  organize  and  administer  the  transferred 
functions  and  agencies  n  the  manner  which 
he  deemed  best. 

Under  this  authority  the  Secretary  estab- 
lished the  Production  and  Marketinp  Admin- 
istration in  August  1945.  Into  this  Admin- 
istration he  consolidated  the  functions  of 
many  of  the  production  and  marketing  agen- 
cies which  were  transferred  bac  from  the 
War  Food  Administration.  Included  were 
the  functions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  and  the  Surplus  Mar- 
keting Administration  ant*  the  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

•  The  plan  transfer  these  functiont  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  order  to  permit 
him  to  continue  the  consolidation  already 
effected  In  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration.  This  prevision  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  close  coordination  and 
integration  of  food -production  and  distribu- 
tion program.s.  with  the  resulting  benefits 
that  were  achieved  during  the  war.  It  also 
provides  the  Secretary  with  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  make  adjustments  in  the  coor- 
dination and  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams to  meet  changing  conditions  and  new 
problems,  a  flexibility  which  he  particularly 
needs  at  this  period  of  acut°  food  shortages 
throughout  the  world. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Certain    /unctions    of    National    Bureau    of 
Standards 

The  plan  transfers  the  functlor\s  of  two 
divisions  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  namely,  the 
Division  of  Simplified  Trade  Practices  and 
the  Division  of  Commercial  Standards,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  transfer  will 
permit  the  Secretary  to  reassign  these  func- 
tions to  the  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce, 
which  Is  the  focal  point  of  the  department's 
general  service  functions  for  American  btisi- 
ness. 

These  two  divisions  were  established  as  a 
result  of  the  standardization  work  initiated 
In  World  War  I.  Both  divisions  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  basic  procedure  of  assisting 
the  producers  and  the  consumers  of  par- 
ticular products  to  agree  among  themselves 
on  certain  standards  or  on  a  certain  limited 
number  of  varieties.  Each  such  voluntary 
agreement  Is  then  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  and,  although 
not  compulsory,  has  tended  to  become  the 
generally  accepted  practice  In  the  trade 

Standardization  again  proved  to  be  an  Im- 
portant device  for  accelerating  production  In 
World  War  II,  an0  industry  has  shown  re- 
newed Interest  in  continuing  these  wartime 
conservation  and  rationalization  programs  on 
a  voluntary  basis  In  the  production  of  peace- 
time products. 

The  desirability  of  the  proposed  transfer 
was  emphasized  only  a  few  months  ago  by 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  prominent  busi- 
nessmen appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  review  the  entire  question  of  the 
Government's  activities  In  this  field.  These 
studies  indicate  that  two  major  benefits  will 
result  from  the  transfer. 

First,  the  association  of  the  two  divisions 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
perhaps  tended  to  give  the  i.-npression  in 
some  quarters  that  yoluntary  standards  and 
trade  practices  worked  out  by  industry  with 

•  the  help  of  these  two  divisions  are  In  some 
sense  Government  standards  which  are  en- 
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forced  on  the  basis  of  scientific  and  objective 
tests.  The  transfer  of  these  two  divisions  to 
the  Department  proper  would  reduce  any 
such  misconceptions,  and  make  It  clear  that 
these  standards  and  simplified  practices  are 
voluntary  Industry  agreements  In  the  mak- 
ing of  which  the  Government  acts  merely  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

Second,  the  other  general  services  of  the 
department  to  American  business,  such  as 
marketing,  management,  and  economic  and 
statistical  services,  are  now  concentrated  in 
the  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce.  The  as- 
sociation of  these  two  divisions  with  these 
other  services  to  business  will  facilitate  their 
work  and  enable  them  to  make  use  of  the 
wide  industrial  and  business  contacts  of  the 
Office  of  Domestic  Commerce. 

NATIONAL   LABOR    RELATIONS   BOARD 

Strike  ballots  under  the  War  Labor  Disputes 
Act  ■ 
The  plan  abolishes  the  function  of  con- 
ducting strike  ballots  which  was  vested  In 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  War  Lalx)r  Disputes  Act  (57 
Stat.  167,  ch.  144).  Experience  Indicates 
that  such  elections  under  the  act  do  not 
serve  to  reduce  the  number  of  strikes  and 
may  even  aggravate  labor  difficulties.  The 
Congress  has  already  forbidden  the  Board 
to  expend  any  Of  Its  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  this  activity  (First 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1946).  I  be- 
lieve that  the  function  should  now  be  per- 
manently abolished. 

SMrrHSONlAN    INSTITUTION 

Canal  Zone  Biological  Area 
The  plan  transfers  responsibility  for  the 
Canal  Zone  Biological  Area  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  At  present  the  Canal 
Zone  Biological  Area  Is  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  Government,  having  as  Its 
function  the  administration  of  Barro  Colo- 
rado Island  in  Gatim  Lake  as  a  tropical  wild- 
life preserve  and  research  laboratory.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  this  agency  consists 
of  the  President  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  as  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  three  members  of 
the  Cabinet— the  Secretaries  of  War,  In- 
terior, and  Agriculture — and  three  biologists. 
The  transfer  will  locate  this  function  with 
comparable  and  related  functions  already 
assigned  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
whose  staff  members  have  participated  since 
the  beginning  in  developing  the  island  as  a 
research  center.  It  will  relieve  three  Cab- 
inet members  of  routine  duties  not  impor- 
tant enough  to  warrant  their  personal  atten- 
tion. 

Under  Its  existing  authority  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  may  constitute  an  ad- 
visory board  of  biologists  and  departmental 
representatives  if  it  finds  such  action  necco- 
sary. 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Placement  functions  under  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  of  1940 

The  plan  transfers  to  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  the  functions  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  its  Director  with 
respect  to  assisting  ex-servicemen  In  obtain- 
ing new  positions.  These  functions  directly 
overlap  the  regular  placement  activities  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
which  is  required  to  provide  a  special  place- 
ment service  for  veterans  both  by  Its  basic 
act  and  by  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944.  The  transfer  is  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  on  the  placement  of 
veterans  as  most  recently  expressed  In  the 
1944  act.  The  shift  will  prevent  needless 
duplication  of  personnel  and  facilities  and 
will  assure  the  best  service  to  veterans. 

Harrt  S.  Truman. 

The  White  House.  May  16,  1946. 


Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  or  1946 
(Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  assembled.  Iilay  16,  1946, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1945.  approved  December  20, 
1945) 

PART   I.   DEPARTMENT   OF  THE  TREAStJRT 

Fbction  101.  Functions  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard:    (a)    There  are 
hereby   transferred   to  the   Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  those  functions  of  the  bu- 
reau, offices,  and  boards  specified  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  104  of  this  plan,  and  of 
the   Secretary   of  Commerce,  which   pertain 
to  approval  of  plans  for  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  alteration  of  vessels:   approval  of 
materials,  equipment,  and  appliances;  classi- 
fication of  vessels;  Inspection  of  vessels  and 
their  equipment  and  appliances;  Issuance  of 
certificates  of  Inspection,  and  of  permits  in- 
dicating the  approval  of  vessels  for  opera- 
tions which  may  be  hazardous  to  life  or  prop- 
erty;   administration    of    load-line    require- 
ments; enforcement  of  other  provisions  for 
the  safety  of  life  and  property  on  vessels; 
licensing  and  certificating  of  officers,  pilots, 
and  seamen;    suspension   and   revocation  of 
licenses  and  certificates;  investigation  of  ma- 
rine casualties;  enforcement  of  manning  re- 
quirements,   citizenship    requirements,    and 
requirements  for  the  mustering  and  drilling 
of  crews,  control  of  logbooks;  shipment,  dis- 
charge, protection,  and  welfare  of  merchant 
seamen;  enforcement  of  duties  of  shipowners 
and    officers    after    accidents;    promulgation 
and  enforcement  of  rules  for  lights,  signals, 
speed,  steering,  sailing,   passing,   anchorage, 
movement,  and  towlines  of  vessels  and  lights 
and  signals  on   bridges;    numbering  of  un- 
documented   vessels;    prescription    and    en- 
forcement of  regulations  for  outfitting  and 
operation  of  motorboats;  licensing  of  motor- 
boat  operators;    regulation  of  regattas  and 
marine  parades;  all  other  functions  of  such 
bureau,   offices,   and   boards   which   are   not 
specified  in  section  102  of  this  plan;  and  all 
other  functions  of  the  Secretary  of   Com- 
merce pertaining  to  those  functions  of  the 
agencies  abolished  under  section  104  of  this 
plan  which  are  not  specified  in  section  102 
of  this  plan,  including  the   remission  and 
mitigation  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 
incurred    under    the    laws    governing    these 
functions  and  those  incurred  under  the  act 
of    December    17.    1941     (55    Stat.    808),    as 
amended. 

(b)  The  functions  relating  to  the  award 
of  numbers  to  undocumented  vessels  vested 
by  law  in  the  collectors  of  customs  are  here- 
by transferred  to  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Sec.  102.  Functions  transferred  to  Bureau 
of  Customs:  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  those  func- 
tions of  the  bureau,  offices,  and  boards 
specified  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  104 
of  this  plan,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, which  pertain  to  registry,  enrollment, 
and  licensing  of  vessels,  including  the 
issuance  of  commissions  to  yachts,  the  as- 
signment of  signal  letters,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  reports  and  publications  In  con- 
nection therewith;  measurement  of  vessels, 
administration  of  tonnage  duties,  and  col- 
lection of  tolls;  entry  and  clearance  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft,  regulation  of  vessels  In 
the  coasting  and  fishing  trades,  and  limita- 
tion of  the  use  of  foreign  vessels  In  waters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 
recording  of  sales,  conveyances,  and  mort- 
gages of  vessels;  protection  of  steerage  pas- 
sengers; all  other  functions  of  such  bureau, 
offices,  and  boards  which  were  performed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  on  behalf  thereof 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
Executive  Order  No.  9083  of  February  28, 
1942  (F.  R.  1699);  and  the  power  to  remit 


and  mitigate  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 
Incurred  under  the  laws  governing  these 
functions. 

Sec.  103.  Powcts  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  The  functions  transferred  by  sec- 
tions 101  and  102  of  this  plan  may  be  per- 
formed through  such  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  Const  Guard  and  the 
Bureau  of  Ctistoms.  respectively,  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  re- 
spectively, and  shall  be  performed  subject  to 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury  except  as  otherwise  required 
by  law  with  resjaect  to  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  whenever  it  operates  as  a  part 
of  the  Navy. 

Sec.  104.  Abolition  of  agencies:  The  Bu- 
reau of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation, 
the  office  of  the  director  thereof,  the  offices 
of  supervising  Inspectors,  principal  travel- 
ing inspectors,  local  inspectors,  assistant  In- 
spectors, shipping  commissioners,  deputy 
shipping  commissioners,  and  the  board  of 
supervising  inspectors,  the  boards  of  local 
Inspectors,  the  marine  casualty  investigation 
board,  and  the  marine  boards  are  hereby 
abolished.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  provide  for  winding  up  those  affairs 
of  the  said  abolished  agencies  which  are 
not  otherwise  disposed  of  herein. 

PART  n.   department   of   WAR   AND   DEPAKTMENT 
OP   THE   NAVT 

Section  201.  Functions  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain insane  persons:  (a)  The  functions  of 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  tlie  Superintend- 
ent thereof,  and  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator, with  respect  to  the  care,  treatment, 
and  custody  of  insane  persons,  as  provided 
in  section  4843  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (24 
U.  S.  C.  191),  are  hereby  transferred  or  abol- 
ished as  follows: 

(1)  Functions  with  respect  to  insane  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  Army  or  falling,  by 
reason  of  employment  or  service  in  the  Army, 
within  any  of  the  categories  enumerated  in 
said  section,  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  shall  be  performed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or,  subject  to  his  direction  and  control, 
by  such  officers  and  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  as  he  may  designate. 

(2)  Functions  with  respect  to  Insane  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  Navy  or  falling,  by  rea- 
son of  prior  service  in  the  Navy,  within  any 
of  the  categories  enumerated  in  said  section, 
are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  shall  be  performed  by  the  Secretary  or, 
subject  to  his  direction  and  control,  by  such 
officers  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  as  he  may  designate.  (For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph  (2).  the  Marine 
Corps  but  not  the  Coast  Guard  is  included 
in  the  Navy.) 

(3)  Functions  with  respect  to  insane  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  Coast  Guard  are  abol- 
ished. 

(b)  Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  affect  the  functions  and  authority 
of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  the  Superintend- 
ent thereof,  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  or 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator,  with  re- 
spect to  any  person  heretofore  admitted  to 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  a  patient  therein 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  plan  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4843  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  or  the  functions  and  authority  of 
said  officers  and  agencies  or  of  the  Publtft 
Health  Service  with  respect  to  Coast  Guard 
members  as  beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  as  provided  by  section  504  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (58  Stat.  710.  42 
U.  S.  C.  222). 

PART   m.   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   KAVT 

Section  301.  Hydrographlc  Office  and  Naval 
Observatory:  The  Hydrographlc  Office  anti 
the  Naval  Observatory,  together  with  theJr 
respective  functions,  are  hereby  transferred 
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from  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Depart- 
.  ment  of  tbe  Navy,  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 

^^atlons.  and  shall  be  administered,  subject  to 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Navy,  under  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations 

Sec.  302.  Supply  Department  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps:  The  Paymaster's  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
and  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  the  func- 

"  tlons  of  such  departments,  are  hereby  con- 
solidated to  form  a  single  new  agency,  whtch 
shall  be  known  as  the  Supply  Department  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  at  the 
heed  of  which  there  shall  be  the  Quarter- 
master General  of  the  Marine  Corps  The 
office  and  title  of  "the  Paymaster  General  of 
the  Marine  Corps."  provided  fcr  In  the  act  of 
March  24.  1944  (58  Stat.  1211,  are  hereby 
abolished 

PAHT  IV    DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

SxcnoN  401.  Certain  functions  with  re- 
spect to  the  Fi-anklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library: 
The  folowing  functions  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
shall  be  performed,  subject  to  his  direction 
and  coatrcl,  by  sucli  officers  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  he  may 
designate : 

(a)  The  functions  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings,  under  section  203  cf  the  act 
of  July  18.  1939  (53  Stat.  1062).  with  respect 
to  the  care,  maintenance,  and  protection  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  Library. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  under  section  207  of  the  said 
act.  with  respect  to  the  collection  of  fees 
from  persons  visiting  and  viewing  the  exhibit 
rooms  or  museum  portion  of  said  library, 
excluding  the  fixing  of  charges  to  be  collected 
but  including  the  making  of  all  other  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  such  collection.  (Any 
funds  derived  from  such  fees  shall  be  paid, 
held,  administered,  and  expended  In  con- 
sonance with  the  proviso  In  said  sec.  207.) 

Sec.  402.  Functions  relating  to  mineral 
deposits  in  certain  lands:  The  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  uses 
of  mineral  deposits  in  certain  lands  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1917 
(39  Stat.  1134,  1150,  16  U.  S.  C.  520),  title  II 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of 
June  16.  1933  (48  Stat.  195.  200,  202.  205,  40 
U.  S.  C  401.  403  'a)  and  408)  the  1935  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  April  8. 
1935  (43  Stat.  115.  1181 .  section  55  of  title  I 
of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat  750. 
7811.  and  the  act  of  July  2J.  1937  (50  Stat. 
622.  525.  530).  as  amended  Julv  23.  1942  (53 
Stat.  725,  7  U.  S  C.  1011  (C»  nnd  1018).  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior  and  shall  be  performed  by  him  or. 
-subject  to  his  direction  and  control,  by  such 
ofScers  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  he  may  f*cslgnate:  Provided, 
'ihat  mineral  development  on  such  lands 
shall  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  only  when  he  Is  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultxire  that  such  develop- 
ment will  not  interfere  with  the  primary 
purposes  for  which  the  land  was  acquired 
and  only  In  accordance  with  such  conditions 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secietary  of  Agri- 
culture in  order  to  protect  such  purposes. 
The  provisions  of  law  governing  the  crediting 
and  distribution  of  revenues  derived  from 
the  said  lands  shall  l>e  applicable  to  revenues 
derived  In  connection  with  the  functions 
transferred  by  this  section.  To  the  extent 
necessary  In  connection  with  the  performance 
of  the  functions  transferred  by  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his  repre- 
sentatives shall  have  access  to  the  title  rec- 
ords of  the  DqfMwtment  of  Agriculture  relat- 
ing to  the  lands  affected  by  this  section. 

Sec.  403.  Bureau  of  Land  Management: 
(a)  The  functions  of  the  General  Land  OfBce 
nnc  of  the  Grazing  Service  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior  are  hereby  consolidated 
to  form  a  new  agency  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  be  known  as  the  Burer.u  of 
Lend  Management.  The  functions  of  the 
other  agencies  named  In  subsection  (dj  of 
this  section  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(bi  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  such 
Bureau  a  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  classified 
civil  service,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the 
rate  of  $10,000  per  annum,  and  who  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  designate. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  so  many  As- 
sistant Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement as  may  be  necessary,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  classified  civil  service  and  subject, 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amend- 
ed, and  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  General  Land  Office,  the  Grazing 
Service,  the  ofiires  of  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office.  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Lard  Office,  Director  of  the 
Grazing  Service,  all  Assistant  Directors  of 
the  Grazing  Service,  all  registers  of  the  dis- 
trict land  cfflces.  and  United  States  Super- 
visor of  Surveys,  together  with  the  Field 
Surveying  Service,  now  known  as  the  Ca- 
dastral Engineering  Service,  are  hereby 
abolished. 

(e)  The  BaresiU  of  Land  Management  ani 
Its  functions  shall  be  administered  subject 
to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  functions  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  by  subsection  (a)  cf  this 
section  shall  be  performed  by  the  Secretary  or, 
subject  to  his  direction  and  control,  by  such 
officers  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  he  may  designate. 

PAIiT  v.    DEPARTMENT  CF  ACRICULTTJBE 

Section  501.  Functions  of  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  The  fol- 
lowing functions  are  here.by  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  shall  be 
performed  by  him  or,  subject  to  his  discre- 
tion and  control,  by  such  officers  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  cf  Agriculture  as  he 
shall   designate: 

(a)  All  functions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Adm'nlstration  and  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  and  of  the  respec- 
tive heads  of  such  Administrations. 

(b)  The  administration  of  the  programs  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

PART   Vl.     DEP.\r.TMrNT   OF    COMMERCE 

Section  601.  Certain  functions  of  National 
Bureau  of  Standards:  The  follov.ing  func- 
tions are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  shall  be  performed, 
subject  to  his  direction  and  ccntrol,  by  such 
cffl.ers  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as  he  may  designate: 

(a)  Those  functions  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  under  section  2  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  19C1  (31  Stat.  1449).  which  are 
now  performed  by  the  Division  of  Commer- 
cial Standards  of  said  Bureau,  namely,  (1)  to 
assist,  coordinate,  and  cooperate  with  groups 
of  consumers,  distributors  or  producers, 
technical  organizations,  and  other  persons, 
in  the  voluntary  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, recording,  publishing,  and  promot- 
ing of  commercial  standards  as  a  nationality 
and  internationally  recognized  basis  for  test- 
ing, grading,  labeling,  marketing,  guaran- 
teeing, or  accepting  staple,  manufactured 
commodities  moving  in  daily  domestic  and 
foreign  trade:  and  (2)  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Federal  purchase  standards 
specifications  and  in  providing  information 
to  the  public  and  the  Government  of  such 
standards  and  specifications. 

(b)  Those  functions  of  said  Bureau  under 
said  section  2  which  are  now  performed  by 


the  Division  of  Simplified  Trade  and  Prac- 
tices of  said  Bureau,  namely,  to  assist,  co- 
ordinate, and  cooperate  with  Individuals  and 
groups  of  producers,  distributors,  and  users 
in  establishing,  recording,  publishing,  and 
promoting  a  Nation-wide  program  for  the 
elimination  c'  avoidable  waste  through  the 
formulation  of  simplified  trade  practice  rec- 
ommendations which  identify  and  list  the 
sizes,  types,  dimensions,  and  varieties  of 
products  that  are  in  national  demand  In  the 
country.  Including  but  not  limited  to  sim- 
plified trade-practice  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  following  commodities:  Wood, 
textiles,  paper  and  rubber  products,  metal 
and  mechanical  products,  containers  and 
miscellaneous  products,  materials  handling 
equipment,  ceramic  products,  electrical  prod- 
ucts, construction  materials,  and  metal  and 
woodworking  tools. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  functions  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  said  BureaXi  as  relates  to  the  forego- 
ing activities. 

PART  VII.    NATIONAL  LAEOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

Section  701  Strike  ballots  under  War  Labor 
Disputes  Act:  The  functions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  under  section  8  of  the 
War  Laboi:  Disputes  Act  (57  Stat.  162,  167, 
ch.  144)  with  respect  to  taking  secret  ballots 
of  employees  on  the  question  of  an  interrup- 
tion of  war  production  are  hereby  abolished. 

PART    Vni.    BMriHSONlAN    INSTITtrTIGN 

Section  801.  Canal  Zone  Biological  Area: 
The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Biological  Area  (which  Board  Is 
provided  for  in  the  act  of  July  2,  1940  (54 
Stat.  724,  ch.  516) ).  together  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive  officer  of  such  Board, 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  said  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  office  of  the  said  executive  officer  are 
hereby  abolished. 

PART    IX.    united    STATES    EMPLOYMENT    SERVICE 

Section  901.  Placement  functions  under 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940: 
There  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Employment  Ssrvice  so  much  of  the 
lunctions  of  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
Vf  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  under  sec- 
tion 8  (g)  of  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1940  (54  Stat.  890,  ch.  720)  as  re- 
lates to  aiding  persons  who  have  satisfac- 
•torlly  completed  any  period  of  active  duty  or 
of  training  and  service  under  the  said  act  in 
securing  positions  other  than  the  positions 
held  by  them  prior  to  said  period. 

PART     X.     RECORI^S,     PROPEKTY,     PERSONNEL,     AND 
FUNDS 

Section  1001.  Transfer  of  records,  property, 
personnel,  and  funds:  There  are  liereby 
transferred  to  the  respective  agencies  in 
which  functions  are  vested  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  plan,  to  be  used,  employed, 
and  expended  In  connection  with  such  func- 
tions, respectively,  or  in  connection  with 
winding  up  the  outstanding  affairs  of  agen- 
cies abolished  by  this  plan.  (1)  the  records 
and  property  now  being  used  or  held  In  con- 
nection with  such  functions,  (2)  the  per- 
sonnel employed  In  connection  with  such 
functions,  and  (3)  the  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocations,  or  other  funds 
available  or  to  be  made  available  for  use  In 
conhection  with  such  lunctions. 

Sec.  1002.  Disposition  of  excess  personnel: 
Any  of  the  personnel  transferred  under  this 
plan  which  the  transferee  agency  shall  find 
to  be  in  excess  of  the  personnel  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred to  such  agency  by  such  plan  shall  be 
retransferred  under  existing  law  to  other 
positions  in  the  Government  or  separated 
from  the  service. 

Sec..  1003.  Dispositions  by  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget :  Such  further  measures 
and  dispositions  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  effectuate  the  provisions  o: 
this  part  or  in  order  to  wind  up  the  out- 
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standing  affairs  relating  to  agencies  or  func- 
tions abolished,  by  this  plan  shall  be  carried 
out  in  such  manner  as  the  Director  may  direct 
and  by  such  agencies  as  he  may  designate. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Which  plan  will  we  take 
up  first:  No.  1? 

Mr.  PrrxENCER.  I  Intend  to  make  some  com- 
ment on  all  three  of  them.  I  can  comment 
on  plan  No.  1  first.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
general  statement  ahead  cf  that.  If  the  com- 
mittte  will  bear  with  me. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  am 
supporting  these  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tions I  want  to  see  them  passed  and  I  am 
opposed  to  plans  1,  2.  and  3,  submitted  by 
the  President,  but  I  have  not  undertaken 
to  act  as  a  liaison  officer  between  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  understand  that  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  taking  care  of  the  matter  of  peo- 
ple who  want  to  be  heard,  either,  for  my 
House  concurrent  resolutions,  or  against 
them.  I  make  that  statement  so  my  office 
will  not  take  the  responsibility  for  looking 
after  those  details. 

Tlie  reorganization  proposition  is  nothing 
new  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  Last  year  I  made 
some  remarks  and  they  appear  in  the  Record 
In  which  1  stated  that  I  was  in  favor  of 
giving  the  President  authority  to  consolidate 
bureaus,  so  as  to  eliminate  those  not  needed 
and  where  two  bureaus  were  doing  the  same 
line  of  work,  to  eliminate  one  of  them  and 
let  the  other  one  do  the  work  and  save  the 
ta.\payers  seme  money  and  contribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  government. 

I  think  I  have  during  my  service  in  Con- 
gress supported  all  reorganization  plans  and 
have  seen  nearly  all  of  them  not  work  out 
so  well.  I  will  not  designate  the  date  but 
I  have  a  clear  recollection  of  the  first  one 
when  it  came  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  an  open  rule,  a  re- 
organization piece  of  legislation,  and  by  the 
time  we  finished  adopting  amendments  so 
as  to  exempt  dilTereht  Government  bureaus 
and  departments,  there  ^were  none  left  to 
consolidate  that  anybody  cared  much  about. 
That  was  rather  interesting  to  me  as  one 
of  the  newcomers  in  Congress. 

Later  on  there  were  reorganization  plans, 
and  without  going  Into  the  question  as  to 
how  good  or  bad  they  might  have  been.  I 
never  saw  anything  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  the  purpose  of  the  reorganization  and  con- 
solidation plan,  namely  to  eliminate  the 
number  of  bureaus,  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary Federal  expenditures,  and  those  are  the 
Ideas  that  I  have  had  in  mind  in  my  sup- 
port of  these  measures. 

Therefore,  when  I  come  opposing  the  plans 
which  the  Piesident  has  submitted  I  come 
not  because  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any 
need  for  reorgr.nlzatlon.  because  I  think  there 
is. 

The  war  has  developed  a  lot  of  wartime 
agencies.  They  were  all^  developed  with  a 
solemn  promise  that  they  would  only  last 
during  the  war  and  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  we  need  reorganization.  I  would  like 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  time. 

My  examination  Is  not  completed  of  all 
these  plans,  I  have  not  memorized  the  differ- 
ent things  they  purport  to  do  or  undo  In 
connection  v.ith  plans  1,  2,  and  3,  but  It 
has  progressed  far  enough  so  that  I  can 
state  to  this  committee  with  complete  confi- 
dence that  If  you  will  hear  the  witnesses  who 
want  to  appear  In  opposition  to  these  plans, 
as  I  have  heard  them,  some  of  them,  and 
only  a  very  few  cf  them,  and  If  you  will 
examine  these  plans,  ycu  will  find  that  these 
plans  do  not  accomplish  the  purpose  in- 
tended by  Congress,  under  the  act  passed  last 
December  at  all. 

It  may  be  the  act  was  a  little  Incomplete 
but  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  reorganization 
you  must  have  a  consolidation  that  is  real 
and  probably  have  a  little  different  line  cf 
procedure  where  somebody  acting  for  the 
President  Is  charged  with  keeping  after  these 


agencies  all  the  time,  because  I  never  saw 
one  yet  that  would  not  grow,  would  not  in- 
crease its  number  of  employees,  and  Increase 
its  expenses. 

I  put  a  challenge  In  the  Congressional 
Record  last  year  and  I  challenged  somebody 
to  show  me  one.  It  may  be  that  nobody 
reads  the  Record,  but  those  that  did  read  it 
did  not  disagree  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposition  is  one  that 
in  my  opinion  needs  study. 

Talking  just  a  little  cut  of  turn,  after 
going  over  this  as  I  have  done  during  the 
last  few  days,  I  am  very  much  convinced, 
and  I  will  tell  the  committee  why  a  little 
later,  that  this  whole  proposition,  this  re- 
organization, the  plans  for  this  reorganiza- 
tion, ought  to  be  rejected  now  so  that  they 
can  have  more  study.  This  act  was  passed 
in  December  1945 — not  a  word  of  which  I 
know  from  anybody  about  that  act  until  May 
16.  this  month,  just  a  few  days  ago. 

These  plans  under  the  lav.',  and  It  Is  im- 
portant to  note  this,  they  go  Into  effect  un- 
less both  Houses  of  Congress  pass  a  concur- 
rent resolution  that  they  do  not  agree  In 
substance  to  these  reorganization  plans. 
That  time  runs  out,  I  think,  about  July  14. 
or  thereabouts.  Now  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  linusually  busy.  It  was  Interest- 
ing to  know  how  many  Members  of  Congress, 
besides  a  few  of  us  who  have  taken  occasion 
to  read  these  plans  over  for  one  reason  or 
another,  really  know  about  these  reorganiza- 
tion plans.  These  plans  were  full  of  tre- 
mendous importance  under  that  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  December  1945.  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members 
of  the  committee,  that  every  one  of  these 
plans,  and  I  hope  not  the  preambles  to  them, 
but  certainly  the  plans  have  all  the  effect 
and  force  of  a  statute  passed  by  Congress. 
No.  2  says.  "The  fundamental  strength  of  a 
nation  lies  within  its  people."  It  goes  on  to 
discuss  the  duty  of  the  Government,  to  con- 
serve and  develop  human  resources.  Then 
the  plan  sets  up  a  more  or  less  permanent 
approrch  to  a  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

I  believe  it  is  in  plan  2.  and  I  will  ramble 
a  little  If  the  committee  will  permit,  for  the 
Office  of  Education,  over  In  the  Department 
of  Labor.  I  think.  It  used  to  be  there,  they 
moved  around  quite  a  bit,  but  that  plan  No.  2 
attempts  to  set  up  a  Department  of  Saclal 
Welfare.  I  remember  many  years  ago.  there 
was  such  action,  looking  forward  to  another 
Cabinet  position  or  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  that  has  just  got  to  follow  as  soon 
as  you  get  plan  No.  2  adopted.  It  must 
follow  If  you  are  going  to  be  for  everything 
that  whoever  prepared  It,  plan  No.  2  Is  for. 

I  remember  many  years  ago  they  wanted  a 
department  of  education  with  a  Cabinet 
head.  They  wanted  a  secretary  of  education. 
There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  opposi- 
tion to  that  and  it  never  did  become  a  law 
because  of  the  opposition  and  because  of  the 
Insistence  that  we  had  too  many  departments 
of  Government  now,  and  that  that  matter  v;as 
properly  being  taken  care  of  under  one  of  the 
branches  or  one  of  the  departments  with  a 
Cabinet  head. 

As  I  lock  back— that  was  In  1929  or  1930, 
and  I  was  here — as  I  look  back,  I  remember 
the  tremendous  opposition  that  was  developed 
to  that,  when  people  knew  what  It  was,  and 
now  I  see  not  a  finger  of  protest  raised  against 
this  p'an.  I  think  probably  this  plan  had 
a  dozen  projects  of  just  as  far-reaching  Im- 
portance as  a  department  of  education. 
That  was  a  little  bureau  which  they  wanted 
to  ralce  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cabinet  position. 

Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  com- 
mittee without  going  too  far  into  the  merits 
and  without  passing  on  some  cf  the  charges 
I  ejipect  to  make  this  morning,  could  well 
report  out  resoluticns  151,  154,  and  155  fav- 
orably, and  stop  the  reorganization  tem- 
porarily until  a  further  study  could  be  made. 

Now  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Whit- 
tington,  suggested   I   take   up   plan   No.   1. 


Plan  No  1  has  a  great  many  interesting  things 
in  it,  but  as  I  made  a  little  progress,  I  found 
that,  as  I  recall,  it  started  to  make  perman- 
ent some  of  these  wartime  agencies.  It  was 
no  consolidation,  but  something  permanent: 
but  the  most  important  thing  in  plan  No.  1 
is  tb  make  these  temporary  wartime  emer- 
gency housing  projects  permanent. 

Now  this  housing  proposition  has  a  long 
and  honorable  history.  Before  the  war  broke 
out  we  had  a  slum-clearing  program  that  got 
so  bad  that  Congress  quit  appropriating 
money  for  it,  they  were  wasting  funds  and 
not  getting  anywhere.  The  name  is  a  long 
involved  name  and  I  forget  just  what  that 
name  Is 

There  was  another  housing  prt)gram  which 
progressed  for  a  while  with  part  of  Its  ef- 
forts to  relieve  the  depression  and  then  be- 
came more  or  less  inactive.  The  war  then 
came  on  and  the  need  for  wartime  houses — 
and  I  am  not  criticizing  that  at  all  because 
there  was  real  need — created  and  brought 
to  life  under  one  lorm  or  another  with  the 
Presidents  reorganization,  and  I  have  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  which  I  will  submit 
for  the  Record  giving  some  of  the  details, 
that  created  these  wartime  agencies.  Then 
this  Congress,  as  you  men  know,  has  been 
struggling  with  the  matter  of  emergency 
housing  for  veterans,  and  there  Is  the  Wag- 
ner-E'lender-Taft  bill,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, and  which  establishes  or  seeks  to 
establish  a  permanent  housing  program  and 
some  say  that  it  puts  the  Government  in 
the  business  of  building  bouses  permanently.      ^ 

If  you  will  study  plan  No.  1.  you  will  see 
where  the  plan  is  stripped  of  all  of  this 
verbage,  perpetuates  all  of  these  wartime 
agencies  and  establishes  a  permanent  Gov- 
ernment policy  of  having  the  United  States 
Government  go  into  the  business  of  build- 
ing houses.  Now  as  an  emergency  matter, 
let  us  assume  that  Congress  has  been  justi- 
fied In  passing  the  bills  that  have  been 
passed.  We  know  there  is  a  great  emer- 
gency need  for  housing,  but  this  Is  a  long- 
range  program.  Sometimes  I  hope  that  the 
Government  will  get  sufficiently  out  of  busi- 
ness so  that  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
will  again  be  permitted  to  function. 

No,  gentlemen,  I  see  in  plan  No.  1,  a 
design  or  a  result  if  there  is  no  design,  to 
put  this  Government  in  the  housing  busi- 
ness, because  these  emergency  agencies  de- 
rive their  authority  under,  as  I  recall  it. 
War  Powers  Act  No.  I.  and  if  not  No.  1;  then 
the  other,  and  you  know  they  are  going  to 
terminate  6  months  after  the  Congress  or 
the  President  declares  the  war  at  an  end. 
We  are  still  at  war  and  those  wartime  powers 
are  all  In  existence.  When  they  go  out.  then 
these  agencies  that  will  be  perpetuated  for 
at  least  45  years,  if  my  memory  is  correct, 
under  plan  No.  1.  those  agencies  will  have 
the  status  of  a  permanent  agency  created 
by  the  law.  If  this  committee  wants  to  sit 
by — and  I  do  not  think  it  does — and  with- 
out investigation  permit  legislation  of  that 
kind  by  the  President  by  means  of  Presi- 
dential message,  then  I  think  it  is  time  we 
gave  this  procedure  consideration. 

This  committee  Is  faced  with  a  proposition 
of  either  taking  the  action  I  have  indicated  in 
these  concurrent  resolutions  or  else  perma- 
nently committing  the  country  to  a  system  of 
building  hoxises — something  that  has  never 
been  done  in  the  history  of  America  except 
as  a  wartime  or  as  an  emergency  proposition. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  PrrrENca,  right  there. 
In  1933  cr  1934.  did  the  Congress  not  create 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  and  is 
it  not  true  that  the  National  Housing  Author- 
ity created  by  Executive  Order  9070,  February  ' 
24,  1942,  was  Issued  to  consolidate  several 
housing  agencies,  that  had  been  created  by 
the  act  cf  Congress?  -<* 

Mr.  PnTENCEH.  I  think  that  is  cprrect. 
Ti-ie  CHAIRMAN.  Therefore,  this^order  here 
would  not  be  making  permanent  a  temporary 
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agency;  It  would  be  consolidating  and  co- 
ordinating tbe  functions  of  the  housing  agen- 
cies that  have  been  created  by  an  act  of 
Congress 

Mr.  PrrrcNca.  No;  it  takes  Mr.  Wyatt's 
agency  and  ties  them  all  In  to  a  permanent 
legislative  program  that  Is  good  for  at  least 
45  years.  Tou  are  doing  that  by  a  message 
of  the  President,  not  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  it  has  all  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

The  Chamman.  Of  course,  under  the  reor- 
ganization plan,  the  President  could  not  ex- 
tend the  life  of  an  agency  beyond  the  time 
authorized  by  the  law  under  which  he  gave 
his  Executive  order. 

Mr.  PrrTENCEH.  He  creates  the  agency,  and 
the  law  under  which  the  agency  is  directed 
by  the  Executive  directive  is  authorized  to 
carry  on  a  long-range  program  of  45  years. 

The    Chaixman.  He    cannot    extend    the 

,.  functions  if  those  functions  under  the  War 

"^Powers  Act  arose  from  the  authority  of  the 

War  Powers  Act,  he  could  not  extend  those 

beyond   6   months    after    the    expiration    of 

war. 

Mr.  PrrraNcni.  No;  but  he  would  have  to 
designate  some  other  agency  to  wind  up 
their  duties.  This  makes  that  procedure  as 
designating  some  other  agency  practically 
Impossible. 

The  Chaikman.  As  I  understand  the  order, 
it  is  based  on  existing  law  and  not  on  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  PiTTENCK«.  The  President's  directive 
there,  under  the  first  War  Powers  Act,  tbe 
President  set  up  a  wartime  agency  under 
Executive  Order  9070 — I  think  I  am  correct 
about  that. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ptttkncex.  That  was  in  the  early  part 
of  1942.  He  called  that  a  Nrtional  Housing 
Agency  and  then  be  did  what  you  say  he 
did,  he  put  these  other  agencies  which  had 
been  created  by  prior  law  In  peacetime  un- 
der the  National  Housing  Agency  and  he 
transferred  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
and  some  others  to  the  National  Housing 
Agency.  Is  that  the  one  you  are  talking 
about? 

Tbe  Chaisman.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  PrrrxNGER.  The  National  Housing 
Agency  has  not  actually  carried  out.  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  tbe  details  of  a  building  pro- 
gram. It  has  become  more  or  less  of  a  re- 
search agency.  However,  this  reorganization 
plan  consolidates  all  of  these  duties  and 
functions  and  legcl  authority  under  the  one 
agency  and  perpetiiates  It. 

The  Chaikmam.  However,  no  function  that 
would  die  under  the  War  Powers  Act  can  be 
extended  beyond  the  date  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  or  the  date  provided  by  the  War  Pov.ers 
Act. 

Mr.  PrrrENcn.  By  this  reorganization  plan 
they  are  trying  to  give  the  effect  of  law  to 
these  temporary  agencies  which  will  die  6 
months  after  the  War  Powers  Act  is  termi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Cbubch.  Will  you  read  the  language 
now  which  you  claim  does  that  in  the  Re- 
organization plan  No.  1  or  the  plan  No.  2. 

Mr.  PrrrcNGEB.  It  was  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1. 

The  Chairm.\n.  It  is  the  plan  No.  1,  page  9. 

Mr.  PrrriNGEH.  They  are  consolidated  to 
form  a  permanent  agency  of  the  same  name — 
I  am  quoting  now  from  section  501  on  page 
0 — and  shall  be  administered  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  plan.  Then  section  502 
says,  "the  head  of  the  National  Housing 
Agency  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Hous- 
ing Administrator." 

*  The  Chaihmam.  What  provision  in  this  or- 
der In  part  V  of  the  plan  is  contrary  to  the 
Heorganization  Act  we  passed  In  December? 

Mr.  PiTTiNCDi.  Your  Reorganization  Act 
does  not  permit  the  extension  or  the  author- 
ity >  for  these  wartime  agencies  beyond  8 
months  after  the  termination  of  war.  This 
does  It. 

TBe  Chaikmak.  Yes;  but  as  I  understand 
this  plan,  the  National  Housing  Agency  was 


established  by  Executive  order  in  1942  and 
succeeded  agencies  created  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress. Those  functions  were  not  limited  to 
the  war  power. 

Mr.  PiTTENGEX.  They  were  consolidated 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right,  but  I  am  re- 
ferring to  their  functions. 

Mr.  PnTENcra.  They  were  wiped  out,  they 
became  emerged  in  this  new  agency. 

The  Chairman  They  continued  to  func- 
tion throughout  the  time  under  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  and  the  different 
agencies  that  were  building  houses  under 
Government  programs. 

Mr  PrrTENCER.  This  new  agency,  this  war- 
time agency  succeeded  all  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  those  agencies,  they  have  been  inac- 
tive except  as  they  function  under  this  Exec- 
utive order.  Now  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
If  you  men  will  study  it,  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  submit  an  additional  memorandum  on  it, 
with  the  committees  permi:3slon,  does  per- 
petuate that  thing  and  does  perpetuate 
these  wartime  emergency  housing  agencies. 
As  I  understand  it,  some  of  those  contracts 
can  run  45  years,  and  they  are  fortified  by  a 
period  of  at  least  45  years. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  under  the 
terms  of  the  act,  those  were  created  by  act 
of  Congress  without  limitation  of  time.  If 
the  National  Housing  Agency,  created  by 
Executive  order,  succeeded  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  and  the  other  building 
agencies  created  by  law,  they  could  continue 
the  functions  authorized  by  the  law  creating 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  PrmNGER.  I  will  answer  that  question 
this  way,  and  I  think  I  am  correct:  Those 
peacetime  agencies — they  were  duplication 
as  I  recall  from  my  experience  with  them — 
one  of  them  was  that  slum-clearing  agency 
beaded  by  Nathan  Straus.  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not give  the  name,  but  there  is  at  least  10 
words  to  the  name  of  that  agency  and  they 
wasted  so  much  money  Congress  quit  ap- 
propriating it  for  them.  They  then  created 
another  agency  for. low-cost  homes  or  slum 
clearance.  The  power  and  -uthorlty  of 
those  agencies  were  more  or  less  ctrcum- 
scrit>ed.  The  power  and  authority  of  this 
Executive  order  under  the  wartime  emer- 
gency, they  could  do  almost  anything,  within 
certain  limitations,  but  they  have  consider- 
ably more  leeway  than  they  had  under  the 
slum  agencies. 

Mr.  Church.  Following  up  my  question 
a  while  ago,  directing  your  answer  to  page  9, 
or  plan  No.  1,  the  words,  "are  consolidated 
to  form  a  permanent  agency  of  the  same 
name."  what  about  that? 

Mr.  PmxNCER.  That  is  the  first  thing  I  said 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CHtJRCH.  I'll  assume  that  It  said,  "to 
form  an  agency  of  the  same  name";  Is  your 
contention  still  the  same? 

Mr.  PrmNGER.  Yes;  until  the  Presidents 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  is  repealed  by  the 
act  of  Congress.  I  would  say  "Yes." 

Mr.  Chdrch.  Do  you  need  to  go  to  other 
language  in  No.  1  if  you  eliminate  the  words 
"permanent  agency,"  "agency  of  the  same 
name"? 

Mr.  Ptttencer.  I  would  liko  to  study  that 
more  before  I  gave  an  offhand  answer.  It 
is  a  legal  question.  I  can  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Church,  that  I  think 
he  put  his  finger  on  something  when  he 
mentioned  the  word  "permanent,"  which  is 
a  clear  indication  that  this  is  to  be  a  perma- 
nent agency  and  putting  the  Government 
permanently  into  the  business  of  building 
houses.  Now,  If  you  want  it,  all  right.  How- 
ever, I  do  not.  It  is  my  conception  of  our 
Government  And  our  form  of  government 
that  people  build  houses  instead  of  the  Gov- 
ernment doing  everything  for  them. 

Mr.  Church.  I  do  agree  with  you  In  that 
conclusion,  but  I  want  to  find  out  if  you 
can  j)oint  out  other  words  In  No.  1  plan  that 
does  make  It  permanent. 


Mr.  PrrTENCER.  No.  I  believe  there  will  be 
other  witnesses  here.  I  have  not  consulted 
the  clerk,  but  there  will  be  other  witnesses 
who  want  to  be  heard  and  probably  they  can 
clarify  that. 

Mr.  Bender.  Is  It  not  the  gentleman's 
contention  that  Plan  No.  1  is  a  good  job  o: 
juggling  and  not  saving  money?  Under  th<- 
1945  reorganization  plan  It  Is  stipulated  that; 
administrative  costs  in  agencies  to  be  con- 
solidated shall  be  lessened  by  25  percent,  and 
under  this  plan  No.  1,  the  word  "transfer"  li 
used  so  many  times,  and  we  are  transferrin;; 
agencies  from  one  department  to  the  other. 
not  saving  money  but  merely  Juggling  and 
putting  departments  under  other  heads  and 
abolishing  very  little.  About  the  only  thin; 
we  abolish  here  is  this  High  Commissioner 
to  the  Philllpplne  Islands. 

Mr.  PrrTENCER.  I  believe  that  Is  true.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  stated  the  matter 
much  more  ably  than  I  could  do  and  I  be- 
lieve he  has  run  true  to  the  facts  in  say  in  a; 
that.  That  same  criticism  runs  throug  i 
most  of  these  other  plans,  plan  No.  2,  and 
plan  No.  3. 

The  Chairman.  Is  It  not  true  that  if  the 
War  Powers  Acts  were  to  expire  today,  thrt 
the  National  Housing  Agency  which  is  nov 
In  existence  under  Executive  Order  No.  9030. 
the  component  parts  that  were  used  In  the 
Executive  order  to  make  up  that  Natloni  1 
Housing  Agency,  the  United  States  Housirg 
Authority— I  do  not  have  the  complete  lis'- 
Ings  of  them — any  other  agencies  would  n  - 
vert  back  to  the  state  that  existed  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  this  Executive  order  and  ve 
would  still  have  those  agencies  building 
houses? 

Mr.  PrrTENCER.  That  might  be  true  but  I 
will  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  thoee  agei  - 
cles  functioned  so  poorly  that  they  were  ge  - 
ting  no  money  from  Congress  and  they  htd 
to  do  more  or  less  with  a  very  popular  Im- 
provement in  those  days  known  as  slu  n 
clearing  projects  and  were  never  designid 
to  meet  or  never  had  in  contemplation  the 
housing  emergency  that  the  country  lac's 
now. 

If  you  let  plan  No.  1  become  law.  you  ha  -e 
made  permanent  what  I  have  been  talkii.g 
about  as  being  temporary  housing  Icglsl  i- 
tion.  or  made  so  by  Executive  order  by  act 
of  Congress — we  passed  one  a  few  days  ago. 
I  am  quite  sure.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
correct  about  that. 

Mr.  Henrt.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1945  that 
permits  the  President  to  make  permanent 
any  temporary  agency  that  was  created  ui- 
der  his  war  powers? 

The  Chmrm.an.  There  is  nothing. 

Mr.  Henry.  Then  the  testimony  here  that 
is  being  offered  today  is  not  in  accordance 
v.ith  the  facts.  Is  It? 

Mr.  PiTTENCER.  I  stand  on  my  testimony. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  what  plan  No  1 
seeks  well  to  do,  either  unintentionally  or 
intentionally  with  good  motives  cr  with  bad 
motives.  I  would  be  very  much  interested  In 
knowing  who  worked  out  that  plan  and  hi  ve 
them  tell  us  what  they  had  in  mind.  If  they 
tell  you,  they  will  tell  you  what  I  have  been 
telling  the  -committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  tjke 
up  all  the  committee's  time,  but  I  want  to 
make  one  or  two  comments  about  plan  No  2, 

Mr.  Whittincton.  Before  you  leave  tils 
plan  No.  1,  with  your  permission.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two  after  making  this  statement:  I  think 
the  real  objection  to  plan  No.  1  is  part  V,  ihe 
National  Housing  Agency. 

Mr.  PiTTENCER.  There  are  others,  tut  that 
is  the  only  one  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Whtitincton.  I  am  giving  you  my  view 
with  respect  to  plan  No.  1.  I  think  there 
is  much  In  your  contention  that  It  under- 
takes to  perpetuate  in  violation  of  section  6 
of  the  Reorganization  Act,  an  agency  estitb- 
lished  by  Executive  order  that  wculd  expire 
6  months  after  the  declaration  of  tcrmiiia- 
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tion  of  war,  or  when  the  War  Powers  Act 
expires. 

Here  Is  what  I  would  like  to  have  your  view 
about;  as  the  Chairman  has  suggested,  ad- 
mitting that  name  and  its  continuance  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  act,  what  about  the 
clumsily  written  provisions  of  this  plan.  The 
plan  consolidated  the  existing  agencies  if  the 
President  had  chosen  some  other  name  than 
"National  Housing  Authority."  Would  he 
not  have  had  the  power  to  consolidate  these 
agencies  authorized  by  law  and  given  the 
name,  even  though  that  be  the  name  of  the 
temporary  war  powers  agency  established  by 
Exeoutive  order?  What  Is  your  answer  to 
that  question? 

Mr.  PiTTENGER.  I  havc  an  answer  for  It, 
I  will  say  that  I  was  here  when  the  agencies 
under  those  other  two  acts  of  Congress  were 
functioning  I  certainly  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  way  that  either  agency  was 
administered.  That  plan  was  to  give  low- 
cost  housing  to  people  who  could  not  afford 
to  buy  them.  Under  the  slum-clearance 
plan  they  wasted  money.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, those  have  nothing  to  do  with  war 
time  emergency.  If  the  war  had  not  come 
on.  they  were  in  process  of  liquidation.  I 
rather  expect  I  would  vote  tomorrow  to 
abollsli  both  of  them. 

Mr.  WHITTINCTON.  Evcn  so,  abolish  or  not, 
my/queslion  now  is,  regardless  of  the  name, 
would  not  the  President  have  the  right  to 
combine  them,  to  transfer  their  functions  if 
he  were  oo  inclined,  and  a  plan  submitted  to 
Cons^ross  and  with  the  plan  Initiated  because 
he  uses  the  name  of  an  agency  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  abolished  immediately. 

Mr.  PniENCFR.  My  response  to  that  is,  he 
is  do;ng  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  am  going  to  get  to 
that,  hut  let  us  take  that  as  we  get  to  it. 

Mr.  PiTTENCER.  I  think  probably  he  would 
have  that  right,  yes.  We  will  concede  that, 
anyhow. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Now  then,  secondly,  I 
would  like  to  have  your  view  with  respect  to 
section  506  where  he  actually  takes  a  step 
toward  conferring  tbe  functions  that  now 
obtain  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  PrrTENCER.  On  what  page  is  5067 

Mr.  WhitTington.  It  Is  on  page  11. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  section  506,  sub- 
paragraph (a)  which  reads  as  follows:  "The 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  Navy,  Federal 
Loan  Administrator,  and  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator  relating  to  the  functions 
vested  In  the  National  Housing  Agency  or 
any  constituent  unit  thereof  under  this 
plan."  As  the  President  tried,  with  the  Re- 
organization Act  to  confer  functions  when  his 
only  power  is  to  abolish  them  or  transfer 
them?  Can  he  continue  those  by  merely 
conferring  the  functions? 

Mr.  PrrTENCER.  I  do  not  think  he  can  cre- 
ate additional  functions,  if  that  is  what  that 
does.  I  have  not  studied  that  section.  He 
can  transfer  or  consolidate  but  he  cannot 
confer  new  ones.  I  think  you  are  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  Whittincton.  Thirdly,  turn  to  page  12, 
section  508  which  provides,  "pending  the  in- 
itial appointment  hereunder  of  any  officer 
provided  for  In  this  part,  the  functions  of 
such  officer  shall  be  temporarily  performed  by 
such  officer  of  the  existing  National  Housing 
Agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent." Having  abolished  the  function,  how 
can  it  be  conferred,  even  temporarily? 

Mr.  PiTTENCER.  I  do  -lot  know  that  I  fol- 
lowed the  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  think  It 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  Whittington.  If  you  hear  of  anybody 
else  that  thinks  it  can,  I  think  we  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  I  think  section  V  of 
this  act  is  clumsily  written,  and  is  under  the 
guise  of  doln?  something  that  this  committee 
forbade,  because  we  refused  to  provide  for  a 
continuance  of  any  agency  organized  under 
the  act,  and  whoever  wrote  this  plan,  is 
clumsily  undertaking  to  continue  a  wartime 


agency,  and  to  put  the  Government  in  the 
housing  business. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  mean  part  V?  I 
think  you  said  section  V.    I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Whittington.  It  is  part  V. 

OBJECTIONS    to    SECTIONS    2     AND    3 

Mr.  PiTTENCER.  May  I  go  ahead  with  section 
2.  In  that  connection,  while  it  is  fresh  in 
my  mind,  let  me  say  that  a  rumor  is  afloat 
to  the  effect  that  the  Government  agencies 
involved  are  going  to  say  just  as  little  and 
create  just  as  little  excitement  as  they  can 
and  maybe  submit  some  statements  here  and 
maybe  not  testify.  I  do  not  know,  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  wish  you  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee would  have  some  of  them  fcr  my 
benefit  explain  some  of  these  obtuse  things 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  talking  about.  I  under- 
stand in  the  case  of  one  or  two  departments 
there  is  an  order  from  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment that  no  employees  should  open 
their  mouths,  and  they  are  supposed  to  keep 
still. 

I  talked  this  morning  with  men  who  repre- 
sent a  certain  group  of  folks.  One  man  said, 
"I  do  not  believe  I  even  dare  go  before  the 
committee  when  these  men  are  interested, 
and  I  am  their  attorney,  and  so  I  am  going 
to  keep  still,  because  they  are  forbidden  by 
department  order  to  mention  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  as  either  being  for  or  against  it, 
even  though  it  directly  affects  their  in- 
terests." 

Mr.  WHrrriNGTON.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is,  regardless  of  its  being  clumsily 
written,  regardless  6t  the  undertaking  to  per- 
petuate functions,  I  want  to  know  the  solid 
objections  to  the  coordination  and  combin- 
ing of  these  existing  agencies  authorized  by 
law,  as  suggested  by  the  chairman,  as(^uming 
that  part  V  has  gone  too  far.  I  want  to  know 
how  these  agencies  will  be  hurt  and  ciippled. 

Mr.  PrmNGER.  I  think  It  would  be  well  to 
have  the  agency  representatives  come  in. 

Mr.  WHrmNGTON.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
had  some  idea. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  read  page  V  of 
plan  No.  1,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  PrrTENCER   I  have  read  It  all. 

The  Chairman.  Paragraphs  3  and  4  there, 
is  that  not  a  little  unusual  to  base  a  recom- 
mendation on  a  bill  that  has  passed  only 
one  body  and  has  not  been  considered  nor 
even  enacted  into  law? 

Mr.  PrrTENCER.  What  section  are  you  look- 
ing at? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  page  5,  about  the 
middle  of  the  page,  third  paragraph. 

Mr.  PrrTENCEH.  Well,  I  said  at  the  very 
beginning  that  these  preambles  here  if  you 
are  going  to  give  the  preambles,  without 
reading  that,  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law, 
that  this  committee  is  certainly  adc>pting  a 
startling  procedure  that  is  far  afield  of  any- 
thing I  know  of  in  connection  with  legisla- 
tive matters. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  would  be  brought 
before  a  court  for  interpretation  they  cer- 
tainly would  put  nil  weight  on  what  some 
other  body  had  done  that  had  not  been 
enacted  into  law,  would  it? 

Mr.  PrrTENCEH.  I  do  not  want  to  mention 
any  courts,  but  there  have  been  unusual  de- 
cisions lately.  I  would  not  predict  what  a 
court  should  do;  they  might  hang  somebody 
if  they  felt  like  it.  I  would  not  trust  this 
ambiguity  here  to  the  courts. 

Let  me  say  seriously  that  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  competence  and  ability  of  the  courts, 
but  if  you  submit  to  the  courts  a  jumbled 
up  mess  of  stuff  like  all  of  this  preamble 
here  to  plan  No.  1,  and  the  courts  take  that 
seriously,  they  can  just  decide  a  Ciise  most 
any  way  and  then  they  might  fl;ure  the 
Congress  ordered  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WHrrriNGTON.  As  I  understand  it.  It  is 
a  mild  suggestion  that  does  not  Involve  a 
court,  but  another  legislative  body.  I  do 
not  mean  to  interrupt;  go  ahead. 


Mr.  PrrTENCEH.  Well,  the  House  rxiles  for- 
bid me  to  give  a  verbal  opinion  on  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  up  a  lot 
of  time,  but  I  am  certainly  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  the  committee  is  on  the  job, 
and  knows  more  about  this  than  I  do.  I 
always  like  to  be  modest  and  yield  to  those 
suggestions. 

Mr.  WHimNGTON.  If  you  will,  Just  plead 
guilty  and  save  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  PiTTENGER.  That  is  right;  I  wUl  Just 
plead  guilty. 

Mr.  Bender.  Is  it  not  your  contention  that 
a  great  mass  of  the  people  object  to  being 
instructed  and  wet-nurs«l  from  Washington 
and  want  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  these  In- 
structors from  Washington,  and  they  expect 
our  committee  to  do  that  job?  Now  here 
we  are;  instead  of  doing  a  surgical  operation, 
we  are  just  doing  a  little  job  of  transferring 
functions  from  one  depanment  to  another. 
Mr.  PrrTENCER.  As  I  Indicated  to  the  gentle- 
man, my  fundamental  objection  to  this  is.  It 
does  not  consolidate  and  eliminate  agencies. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  very  interest- 
ing: I  was  told,  and  this  is  in  connection 
with  plan  2,  that  some  of  the  folks  Involved 
in  plan  2  have  already  been  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  of  the  House, 
have  discussed  the  budgetary  requirements 
in  anticipation  of  the  fact  that  plan  No.  2 
Is  going  to  be  adopted,  and  then  I  innocently 
asked  the  party  that  I  talked  to,  "Well,  how 
about  saving  money?"  I  then  learned  that 
every  one  of  those  budgetary  requirements 
under  plan  2  is  enormously  increased.  In 
discussing  this.  I  would  rather  testify  in 
this  way  because  as- 1  told  the  committee,  I" 
have  my  own  ideas,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  an  exp>ert.  I  said  to  this  fellow  after  he 
told  me  they  planned  to  mutilate  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — and  I  do  not  know 
whether  It  ought  to  be  multilated  or  not.  but 
it  ought  to  be  or  whether  it  ought  not  to  be, 
he  told— I  said.  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  after  you  get 
through  with  some  of  your  transfers?"  He 
said,  "That  is  going  to  be  bigger  than  ever, 
we  will  have  many  more  employees  over  there 
than  we  ever  had  before." 

No.  2  seems  to  be  the  most  harmless  and 
Innocent  and  yet  It  violates,  when  I  study  it, 
every  rule  laid  by  Congress  last  December, 
because  It  contemplates  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  Government  activities,  and  enor- 
mous increase  necessarily  in  Government  em- 
ployees, and  enormous  increases  In  expendi- 
tures, and  if  you  want  confirmation,  talk  to 
tbe  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  and  I 
am  sure — I  did  not  make  a  note,  but  they 
will  verify  the  enormous  Increases  numbered 
In  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  some  func- 
tions under  No.  2. 

Here  Is  what  I  want  to  say  to  the  coinmlt- 
tee  before  I  go  any  further:  Plan  No.  2  is 
subject  to  all  of  these  other  objections.  If 
you  will  study  plan  No.  2  and  the  preamble, 
it  takes  care  of  everylxxly  from  the  womb 
to  the  tomb.  That  may  be  a  good  thing, 
but  that  U  what  plan  No.  2  contemplates. 
You  cannot  read  that  language  and  reach 
any  other  conclusion. 

Now  for  the  specific  objections  to  Plan  No. 
2 — and  It  does, not  compare  with  my  ideas 
of  consolidation — plan  No.  2  abolishes  the 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
Commission.  That  is  a  quasi-judicial  body. 
You  may  say  It  is  not.  but  I  say  it  is,  because 
they  have  to  perform  a  quasi-judicial  func- 
tion of  determining  whether  or  not  a  person 
is  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Government. 
whether  or  not  the  person  was  Injured  in  the 
performance  of  duties  and  whether  or  not  he 
comes  under  the  Compensation  Act,  which 
I  think  was  passed  in  1916.  When  they  de- 
termine that,  then  they  have  administrative 
officials  who  have  Investigated  the  case  and 
who  go  ahead  and  pay  injured  persons  com- 
pensation under  the  act. 

Plan  No.  2  abolishes  that  act  and  transfers 
Its  function  to  this  set-up  here,  to  Federal 
Security  by  a  new  name.    They  also  at>ollsli 
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uues  Qut  ptrriuit  luc  cAicusiuu  or  uie  auinor- 
Ity  fcM-  these  wartime  agencies  beyond  6 
months  after  the  termination  of  war.  This 
does  It. 

"The  Chaiumak.  Yes;   but  as  I  understand 
this  plan,  the  National  Housing  Agency  was 


mat  people  DUUd  houses  Instead  of  the  Gov- 
ernment doing  everything  for  them. 

Mr.  Chtjkch.  I  do  agree  with  you  In  that 
conclusion,  but  I  want  to  find  out  if  you 
can  point  out  other  words  in  No.  1  plan  that 
does  make  It  permanent. 


with  respect  to  plan  No.  1.  I  think  there 
Is  much  In  your  contention  that  It  under- 
takes to  perpetuate  in  violation  of  section  6 
of  the  Reorganization  Act,  an  agency  estitb- 
lished  by  Executive  order  that  would  expire 
6  months  after  the  declaration  of  termlna- 


this  act  is  clumsily  written,  and  is  under  the 
guise  of  doin?  something  that  this  committee 
forbade,  because  we  refused  to  provide  for  a 
continuance  of  any  agency  organized  under 
the  act,  and  whoever  wrote  this  plan,  is 
clumsily  undertaking  to  continue  a  wartime 


any    way   ana   tnen   tney   migni    njure    me 
Congress  ordered  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WHrrriNGTON.  As  I  understand  it.  It  Is 
a  mild  suggestion  that  does  not  Involve  a 
court,  but  another  legislative  body.  I  do 
not  mean  to  Interrupt;  go  ahead. 


OmCiaiS    WUU    littVC    lliVCBWRaicu     v»«<-    »--«».    .»-.— 

who  go  ahead  and  pay  Injured  persons  com- 
pensation under  the  act. 

Plan  No.  2  abolishes  that  act  and  transfers 
Its  function  to  this  set-up  here,  to  Federal 
Security  by  a  new  name.    They  also  aboUab 
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the  Social  Security  Board  and.  right  away, 
then  they  appoint  three  memtiers  of  an  ap- 
peal board.  In  the  first  place,  that  board  Is 
a  bipartisan  board.  It  Is  put  there  so  that 
the  employees  will  feel  that  they  have  a 
bipartisan,  and  not  a  politically  governed  tri- 
bunal, to  which  they  can  go  to  have  the  de- 
terminations made  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  employees  Injured  In  the  performance  of 
their  duty  for  which  compensation  Is  to  be 
paid.  The  law  does  not  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  the  act  of  Congress;  11  does  not  save  any 
money.  It  creates  three  new  Jobs  on  an 
appeal  board. 

The  employees  of  this  Commission,  I  think, 
for  the  most  part  have  been  with  them 
since  1916.  or  at  least  the  framework.  They 
either  are  going  off  the  pay  rolls  and  send 
new  employees  out  in  some  other  egency  here 
>or  branch,  trained  to  do  this  work,  or  else 
no  savings  result.  If  you  are  going  to  keep 
them,  why  not  leave  the  agency  as  It  Is? 
To  me.  the  United  States  Compensation 
Conimlsslon  Is  In  much  the  position  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  some  of  these 
other  agencies  who  have  a  definite  duty  to 
perform  and  whose  duties  do  not  overlap  or 
Interfere  in  any  way  with  the  duties  of  some 
other  Government  agencies.  We  must  have 
a  certain  numoer  of  Government  agencies. 
What  the  Reorganization  Plan  contemplates 
Is.  for  a  historic  example,  taking  10  agencies 
of  the  Government,  abolishing  9  of  them, 
and  letting  the  tenth  one  do  the  work. 

To  ahorten  this  up  as  much  as  I  can,  I 
have  some  protests  from  a  great  many  people 
opposed  to  the  abolishment  of  the  Social 
Security  Board.  I  know  I  hold  no  brief  for 
the  Social  Security  Board,  I  have  fought  with 
them  time  after  time.  Here  Is  what  the  fel- 
lows say,  and  they  are  1,500  miles  away, 
probably:  If  they  want  to  be  heard.  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  the  clerk  about.  They  say. 
"This  Is  a  bipartisan  board."  They  do  not 
want  the  Social  Security  Board  abolished. 
and  leave  the  administration  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  the  old-age  as- 
sistance and  the  other  duties  relating  to  so- 
cial security  to  the  whim  or  the  caprice  of 
some  one  man.  They  do  not  want  that  law 
changed  until  Congress  makes  the  change. 

Certainly  I  have  protests  here  from  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  and  groups  and  they 
can  appear,  and  I  have  advised  them  they 
should,  who  are  very  much  opposed  to  plan 
No.  a. 

Now  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  one  of  the 
members  of  the  District  Government  down- 
town 10  minutes  before  I  came  here.  I  do 
not  know  whether  one  or  two  of  these  Gov- 
ernment hospitals,  Gallinger  or  St.  Elizabeths 
or  some  other  one  come  in  plan  No.  2  or  plan 
No.  S,  but  they  oome  In  one  of  these,  and 
they  told  me  that  this  plan  abolished  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  did  about  three  or 
four  other  things  that  Just  makes  the  present 
confused  conditions  much  worse  than  they 
are.  as  far  as  the  orderly  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  our  District  Government  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman  Do  you  mean  to  say  they 
opposed  the  abolition  of  the  board  at  St. 
Bisabeths?  I  thought  they  ;irould  approve 
of  that. 

Mr.  PrmNcsB.  I  am  only  telling  the  com- 
mittee what  was  told  to  me  over  the  tele- 
phone and  I  suggested  that  the  group  In- 
terested contact  Mr.  Manasco  and  arrange 
with  him  for  an  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee where  they  can  explain  how  far- 
reaching  It  Is, 

The  Chairman.  That  la  the  only  section  In 
•ItkiW  on*  of  the  plans  X  have  had  no  one 
prolMt  about. 

Mr.  PrtTKNOia.  Let  me  give  you  another. 
aiKl  I  think  thts  other  one  Is  In  section  3.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  name  of  the 
man  who  made  the  protest,  but  It  Is  a  man 
whom  everyone  here  knows.  Tou  say  you 
have  bad  no  protests  made  about  the  Gen- 


eral Land  OfBce,  that  Is  affected  here.    I  have 
had  one. 
The  Chaiuiak.  I  have  had  one  on  about 

everything  but  St.  Elizabeths. 

Mr.  PTTTENcni.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  go  into  some  detail  about  the  Chil- 
dren's Biu-eau  there,  and  later  on  I  may  ask 
the  committee's  permission,  but  I  want  to 
pass  to  fjlan  No.  3  so  I  can  finish  my  state- 
ment and  not  Impose  on  the  good  nature  of 
the  committee.    As  I  say,  these  various  ob- 
jections that  I  have  made — and  I  am  going  to 
elaborate  a  little  bit  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
presentation — they  applied  to  all  three  of  the 
plans.    I  have  a  lot  of  protests.   1  have  pro- 
tests   from    people    who  do    not    want    the 
Bureau    of   Marine    Inspection    taken    away 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  per- 
manently put  under  the  Coast  Guard.    The 
war  came  on,  and  then  It  was  put  under  the 
Coast  Guard   where  It   Is  now.     Plan  No.  3 
puts  It  permanently  under  the  Coast  Guard. 
I  can  say  to  you  men  that  if  you  called  these 
marine  Inspectors  I  do  not  believe  you  will 
find  one  of  them  that  wants  to  stay  under 
the  Coast  Guard  where  they  are  subject  to 
inspection  by  somebody  with  a  revolver  on 
his  hip,  and  military  necessity,  and  military 
rigidity,  and  so  forth.    They  feel  much  more 
at  home  if  they  can  roam  about  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

There  was  never  any  criticism  of  their  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  under  that  Depart- 
ment. I  think,  by  the  way,  that  they  prob- 
ably are  subject  to  some  sort  of  a  regulation 
issued  by  one  of  the  rear  admirals  that  if 
they  admit  their  own  name  before  this  com- 
mittee, they  will  lose  their  Jobs  the  next  day. 
I  think  that  permeates,  probably,  all  of  these 
agencies,  and  all  of  these  plans. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  trend  back  toward 
Henry  Wallace?  I  know  last  year  we  refused 
to  permit  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  go  under  him. 

Mr.  PnTENCEH.  This  does  not  concern  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  this  Is 
the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection. 

The  Chairman  Well,  last  year,  we  opposed 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  go- 
ing under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  PmTNcra.  I  would  be  gled  to  have  the 
Chairman  make  a  speech  on  that  subject,  I 
know  I  could  make  one.  Congress  does  not 
show  rare  judgment  on  a  lot  of  matters.  I 
predict  that  If  the  comnpittee  will  report  this 
bill  out.  Congress  will  show  rare  Judgment 
in  connection  with  this  fumbled-up,  Jum- 
bled-up  mess  of  plans  1,  2,  and  3,  which  do 
not  accomplish  the  objectives  of  Ccmgress, 
but  which  mess  up  matters  worse  than  they 
are.  and  which  have  the  dangerotis  possibili- 
ties that  I  pointed  out  of  committing  this 
Government  to  a  paternalistic,  socialistic, 
conununistic  pattern  of  life,  certainly  in  the 
housing  business  and  certainly  in  plan  No.  2 
from  the  womb  to  the  tomb,  because  that  is 
only  the  prelude  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Cabinet  position  known  as  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  I  think  It  is,  with  a  certain- 
gentleman  who  I  think  Is  temporarily  out  of 
the  United  States,  as  Cabinet  head.  They 
are  Just  getting  ready  to  create  another  Cab- 
inet position. 

If  I  had  my  way  about  It — I  have  my  own 
plan  and  you  are  Interested  particularly,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  Coast  Guard  belongs  any- 
where else  except  under  the  Navy.  I  never 
could,  as  a  beginner  in  Congress,  see  why  the 
Treasury  Department  has  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  I  could  never  see  any  sense  in  tMklng 
these  marine  inspectors  away  from  Commerce 
and  putting  them  under  the  Coast  Guurd. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  an  order  made  perma- 
nent that  keeps  them  uiMler  the  Coast  Guard 
because  I  want  to  make  the  boys  happy  and 
I  know  they  will  work  twice  as  hard  if  you 
put  them  back  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. They  got  along  all  right  with  Henry 
Wallace,  and  they  get  along  with  everybody, 
these  marine  Inspectors,  and  they  are  only 
one  of  a  dozen  groups.    Borne  are  Inartlctilate, 


Maybe  there  are  24  groups  that  do  not  dare 
come  In  here,  even  through  their  attorneys, 
and  express  an  opinion  on  this  matter.  Cer- 
tainly, gentlemen,  this  plan  No.  1  here  of 
permitting  the  Government  to  embark  upor. 
a  permanent  housing  policy  ought  to  be 
threshed  out  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  with 
a  bill  that  -eads  so  that  everyone  can  under- 
stand It,  subject  to  amendment,  subject  to 
the  rules  that  we  adopted  on  Jantiary  3,  1945, 

STTPFLEMENTAL  STATEMINT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, supplementing  my  foregoing  discus- 
sion of  Reorganization  Plans  1,  2,  and  S 
with  you,  I  want  to  repeat  that  I  am  support- 
ing House  Concurrent  Resolutldns  151,  154 
and  155.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  best 
that  the  friends  of  the  plans  can  claim  Is  , 
that  they  were  apparently  hurriedly  pre- 
pared and  wholly  Inadequate  to  accomplish 
any  real  reorganization  as  Intended  by  Con- 
■  p-ess.  These  plans  ought  to  be  disapproved 
so  that  further  study  can  be  made  looking 
forward  to  an  overhauling  of  all  Government 
agencies  and  bringing  about  a  real  reorgani- 
zation. 

No  economies  are  affected  by  these  reor- 
ganization plans,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
met  with  serious  and  well-founded  objec- 
tions. In  connection  with  plan  No.  1,  I  call 
your  attention  to  facts  which  are  carefully 
worked  out  for  your  consideration,  as  follows: 

The  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
which  was  submitted  to  the  House  on  May 
16  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments,  is  in  no 
real  sense  a  reorganization  plan.  It  doeti 
not  simplify  the  Government's  organizatior. 
by  eliminating  duplication  of  activities  and 
overlapping  of  functions,  thereby  reduclnf; 
expenditures  and  making  It  possible  to  ad- 
minister the  Government's  affairs  more  effi- 
ciently. TO  call  this  a  reorganization  Is  a 
mi'-.omer.  What  tliis  so-called  reorganiza- 
tion plan  actually  does  Is  to  set  up  a  new 
agency  of  the  Government,  an  agency  which 
has  not  been  authorized  by  Congress,  and  an 
agency  which  by  Its  very  nature  Is  bound  t4i 
lead  to  greater  and  greater  expenditures  afid 
to  more  and  more  Government  controls. 

This  new  agency  is  called  the  National 
Housing  Agency. 

It  is  set  up  in  part  5  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  and  this  is  the  most  important  part  of 
this  whole  reorganization  plan.  The  other 
parts  of  this  plan  are  relatively  unimportant, 
but  part  5,  which  sets  up  a  permanent  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency,  is  far  reaching  and 
of  the  utmost  Importance.  If  Congress  ap- 
proves this  plan  and  sets  up  this  permanent 
new  agency,  we  will  have  taken  another  step 
along  the  road  which  leads  to  the  complete 
socialization  of  our  economy. 

This  may  sound  like  an  extreme  stateraent. 
It  Is  not,  however.  If  we  will  look  at  the 
record. 

This  Government  entered  the  field  of 
financing  the  building  of  Government-owned 
housing  and  of  subsidizing  the  rentals  In 
such  housing  back  In  the  thirties  for  tie 
ostensible  purpose  of  providing  employment 
and  of  cleaning  up  the  slums  in  the  larger 
cities.  This  activity  accomplished  neither 
of  these  purposes.  It  was  a  failure  and  th:s 
House  shortly  before  the  war  refused  to  ap- 
propriate additional  funds  to  continue  it. 

That  is  where  the  matter  stood  when  the 
war  broke  out.  Public  hotislng  advocates  for 
public  housing  in  the  Federal  Government  - 
and  there  are  many  of  them — seized  upon 
the  war  as  a  great  opportunity  to  conllni.e 
their  own  power  and  Influence.  They  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  a  war  Job  for  the  United 
States  Public  Housing  Autl^orlty,  which  otb-. 
erwtse  had  nothing  to  do  but  liquidate  Itself. 

How  did  they  do  this?  They  did  It  by  ge*;- 
ting  the  President  of  the  United  States,  oc*.- 
Ing  under  the  authority  given  him  In  Uie 
First  War  Powers  Act,  to  set  up  a  wartime 
agency  of  which  they  would  be  a  prlncip^U 
part.    Thu  wartime  agency  waa  set  up  unditr 
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Executive  Order  9070  in  the  early  part  of  1942. 
It  was  called  the  National  Housing  Agency. 
The  United  States  Public  Housing  Authority 
was  put  under  this  National  Housing  Agency, 
but  given  a  new  name.  It  was  now  called 
the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  and 
It  was  given  the  Job  of  spending  the  Lanham 
funds  appropriated  for  building  houses,  most 
of  them  supposed  to  be  temporary  houses, 
for  war  workers. 

The  President  also  transferred  to  the 
wartime  Natfbnal  Housing  Agency  both  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Bo-ird.  When  this 
transfer  was  made  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  of  five  members  was  abolished 
and  the  administration  of  this  Important 
private  home  financing  agency  was  put  under 
the  direction  of  one  man,  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Mr.  John  Fahey.  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  was  given  ad- 
ditional powers  by  Congress  to  assist  private 
builders  to  build  houses  for  sale  and  for 
rent  to  war  workers.  It  continued  under  Its 
single  administrator  as  formerly.  It  did  a 
splendid  Job  In  carrying  out  the  mandate 
which  Congress  had  given  it  through  so- 
called  title  VI  which  was  added  to  its  basic 
act. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Administrator  was  of  little 
or  no  assistance  to  either  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  In  carrying  on  its  work 
during  the  difficult  war  period  or  to  the 
Federal  Hotislng  Administration.  About  all 
that  the  National  Housing  Administrator  did 
was  to  take  money  from  both  of  these  per- 
manent and  well-established  agencies  and 
use  It  for  his  own  so-called  research  activ- 
ities. 

During  the  war  the  National  Housing 
Agency,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
Its  origin,  became  a  center  of  Government 
propaganda  and  influence  for  promoting  an 
extension  of  Government  controls  and  Gov- 
ernment spending  in  the  housing  field.  Long 
before  the  end  of  the  war  the  National  Hous- 
ing Administrator  and  his  general  counsel, 
Mr.  Leon  Keyserling.  and  his  research  assist- 
ant spent  most  of  their  time  In  preparing 
a  bill  which  would  make  the  National  Hous- 
ing Agency  a  permanent  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  which  would  give  It  complete 
control  over  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  In  addition  to  being  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  public  housing  activities 
of  the  Government.  These  Government  of- 
ficials mrde  elaborate  presentations  to  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
pointing  cut  the  need  for  more  and  more 
Federal  Government  activity  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  particularly  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing them  as  a  permanent  bureau.  They 
were  positive  that  the  country  would  con- 
tinue to  need  their  services  after  the  war 
was  over. 

The  upshot  of  all  of  their  activities  was 
that  there  was  finally  introduced  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  the  so-called  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  housing  bill  which  set  up  a  permanent 
National  Housing  Agency  and  which  gave  this 
agency  extensive  powers  and  controls  over 
the  private  home-financing  and  home-build- 
ing Industries  and  which  also  made  subordi- 
nate to  It  both  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board, 

As  far  as  I  know  all  the  private  home- 
flnanclng  institutions  In  the  country  op- 
posed the  setting  up  of  this  permanent  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency  through  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill.  They  were  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  subordinating  sound  prin- 
ciples of  private  lending  on  which  depend  the 
safety  of  Insurance  policies  and  the  savings 
of  millions  of  people  to  the  unsound  prin- 
ciples of  public  houalng.  Representatives  of 
the  life-insurance  companies,  of  the  savings 
and  loan  associations,  of  the  savings  banks, 
and  of  the  commercial  banks  all  appeared 


before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  protest  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  In  partlct^lar,  as  I  stated 
above,  they  were  concerned  with  the  setting 
up  of  a  permanent  National  Housing;  Agency 
which  would  combine  the  public-housing 
activities  of  the  Federal  Governmtnt  with 
the  responsibilities  it  has  undertaken  to  sup- 
port and  improve  the  all-important  private 
credit  functions  of  our  economy. 

This  Is  no  place  tc  discuss  the  Wagner- 
EUender-Taft  bill.  That  bill  is  now  pending 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  House,  as  is  also  another  bill  dealing 
with  the  long-term  aspects  of  the  Govern- 
ment's housing  activities  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Wolcott.  Before  the 
House  Is  given  an  opportunity  to  study  these 
measures  and  to  study  all  the  implications 
Involved  In  setting  up  the  wartime  National 
Housing  Agency  as  a  permanent  agency  of 
the  Government,  the  President,  or  perhaps 
more  accurately  I  should  say  the  fnends  of 
public  housing  and  further  extension  of  Gov- 
ernment controls  who  surround  the  Presi- 
dent, have  attempted  to  foreclose  the  matter 
through  this  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
Unless  Congress  disapproves  of  this  plan  by 
concu  rent  resolution  within  60  days  the 
National  Housing  Agency  with  even  greater 
powers  than  was  given  it  during  the  war  will 
be  saddled  on  us  permanently.  Unless  we 
act  positively  to  disapprove  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  within  60  days  it  will  beaime  law. 
I  urge  this  committee  to  report  out  favorably 
my  concurrent  resolution. 

In  doing  so  again  let  me  stress  nhat  the 
committee  will  not  be  opposing  a  genuine 
reorganization  plan  but  rather  will  be  op- 
posing the  setting  up  by  the  President  of  a 
new  agency  of  government  under  the  device 
of  reorganizing  its  housing  agencies 

While  I  have  not  raised  the  point  I  think 
the  committee  might  well  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  President  has  not  gone 
beyond  his  authority  In  setting  up  this  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency  as  a  permanent  agen- 
cy of  the  Government.  This  agency  he  pro- 
poses to  set  up,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  continuation  of 
the  wartime  National  Housing  Agency  set  up 
by  Executive  Order  9070  under  the  First  War 
Powers  Act.  Under  the  terms  of  this  First 
War  Powers  Act  this  National  Housing  Agen- 
cy would  automatically  expire  6  months  after 
the  legal  termination  of  the  war.  In  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1945,  under  which  this 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  was  submitted, 
section  5,  sets  forth  certain  limitations  on 
the  President's  powers  with  respect  to  re- 
organization. Among  these  limitations  Is 
this  one,  namely  that  no  reorganization  plan 
shall  provide  for  or  shall  have  the  effect  of 
continuing  any  function  beyond  the  period 
authorized  by  law  for  Its  exercise,  cir  beyond 
the  time  when  It  would  have  terminated  If 
the  reorganization  had  not  been  made,  or 
beyond  the  time  when  the  agency  In  which 
It  was  vested  before  the  reorganization  wovild 
have  terminated  If  the  reorganization  had  not 
been  made. 

Clearly  the  Congress  Intended  by  this  limi- 
tation to  prevent  the  continuation  of  tem- 
porary wartime  agencies  of  the  Government 
under  the  guise  of  reorganizing  the  Govern- 
ment agencies.  It  there  is  any  agency  which 
Is  more  of  a  war  agency  than  the  National 
Housing  Agency  then  I  do  not  know  what  one 
Is,  As  I  stated,  the  officials  of  this  agency 
have  been  up  here  clamoring  for  ihelr  con- 
tinuation on  a  permanent  basis.  And  now 
the  President  does  continue  them  on  a 
permanent  basis  under  the  guise  of  reor- 
ganizing the  Federal  Government's  housing 
activities. 

There  Is  another  limitation  on  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  with  respect  to  reori{anlBatlon 
to  which  I  also  want  to  call  your  attention. 
This  section  5  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  also  provides  that  no  reorganisation 
plan  shall  provide  for  or  shall  have  the  ef- 
fect of  authorizing  any  agency  to  exercise 


any  function  whlch^s  r^t  expressly  author- 
ized by  law  at  the  time  the  plan  Is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  Under  this  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  the  National  Hous- 
ing Administrator  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility "of  devising  and  applying  meth- 
ods and  practices  conducive  to  a  unified 
housing  program."  That  language  is  taken 
from  section  506  of  the  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1946.  It  is  startling  language.  It 
declares  through  Presidential  edict  under  the 
guise  of  a  reorganization  plan  that  this  coun- 
try has  a  unified  housing  program  and  that 
this  Administrator  of  this  new  National 
Housing  Agency  shall  be  responsible  for  de- 
vising and  applying  methods  and  practices 
for  making  it  effective. 

Any  member  of  this  committee  who  has 
studied  the  propaganda  of  the  officials  of  the 
wartime  National  Housing  Agency  under- 
stands better  the  implications  of  this  lan- 
guage. This  propaganda  has  stressed  again 
and  again  what  we  need  in  this  country  is  a 
unified  hotislng  program  and  a  unified  hous- 
ing policy  which  will  see  to  it  that  every 
family  from  the  poorest  to  the  richest  has 
adequate  shelter.  These  public  housing 
advocates  nj  longer  believe  there  is  an  area 
in  which  public  housing  might  operate  as  a 
charitable  activity.  They  have  given  up  that 
small-time  approach  to  the  housing  problems 
of  the  country.  They  believe  rather  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  use  the  priv- 
ate home  finimcing  and  home  building  In- 
dustries as  well  as  publicly  financed  housing 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  it  that  every 
family  throughout  the  whole  country — on 
the  farms  and  in  the  cities  and  in  the  small 
communities— that  they  all  get  adequate 
hotislng.  In  their  view  It  Is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  self-supporting  families  to  take  care 
of  themselves  and  to  pay  taxes  to  run  their 
Government  and  to  set  aside  some  of  their 
income  for  charitable  purposes.  They  do 
not  conceive  an  America  of  self-supporting 
and  Independent  families.  They  conceive  of 
a  great  Federal  Government  whose  responsi- 
bility It  Is  to  look  after  all  the  families  of  the 
country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  appar- 
ently accepts  this  objective  as  Indicated  In 
this  message  transmitting  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  Congress.  He  contemplates  that 
the  National  Housing  Administrator,  even 
though  It  may  take  some  additional  legisla- 
tion, win  be  charged  with  the  objective  of 
providing  a  suitable  dwelling  ultimately  for 
every  American  family.  His  planners  have 
anticipated  this  extensive  power  for  the  Na- 
tional Housing  AdmlnUtrator  by  already  giv- 
ing him  the  authority  under  the  provisions 
of  this  reorganization  plan,  which  will  be- 
come law  within  60  days  unless  Congress  dis- 
approves It,  to  devise  and  to  apply  methods 
and  practices  conducive  to  a  unified  housing 
program.  Under  this  mandate  what  can  we 
expect  to  happen  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System?  We  can  expect  their  op- 
erations to  be  completely  subordinated  to 
the  vague  and  Indefinite  and  socialized  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Housing  Administrator. 
That  is  the  disaster  we  face  unless  this  re- 
organization plan  Is  defeated. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  think 
It  a  dangerous  thing  to  act  hastily  where  an 
old  established  Government  agency  is  in- 
volved. This  deals  with  plan  No.  2  which 
abolishes  the  United  SUtes  Employees  Com- 
pensation Commission  and  in  Its  place  there 
are  three  members  on  an  appeal  board.  The 
work  of  this  Conunisslon  U  to  investigate 
accidents  and  then  after  the  three  members 
of  the  Commission  have  determined  in  a  quasi 
Judicial  way  that  the  Government  Is  liable 
for  the  injury  to  the  employee.  adminUtratlve 
details  are  carried  out  by  a  trained  personnel. 
It  is  true  that  Reorganlaation  Plan  No.  1 
suggesU  that  one  of  the  other  bureaus  is 
better  able  to  do  this,  but  we  all  know  that 
the  other  employees  are  doing  a  different 
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type  of  worn  nwl  that  as  ■  practical  matter 
tither  the  prearnt  employeea  of  the  United 
States  Employee's  Compensation  Commla- 
alon  would  have  to  be  retained  or  else  new 
ones  added  to  the  agency  that  administers 
the  law.  This  does  not  meet  with  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  that  departments  would  be 
merged  in  and  consolidated  with  other  de- 
partments where  both  departments  were  do- 
ing the  same  kind  of  work. 

There  are  also  objections  which  mny  be  of 
•  very  subsuntlal  character  when  you  take 
steps  to  abolish  the  Social  Security  Board. 
I  already  have  proteat  from  people  who  (eel 
that  the  activities  of  that  Board  deallnf.  as 
they  do,  with  old-age  assistance  and  unem- 
ploymrnt  romprnsniion^nd  pensions,  should 
not  be  in  the  sole  Jurisdiction  of  any  one  mnii. 
Repretentatlvea  of  employeea  point  out  that 
they  feel  that  their  rlghU  are  better  safe- 
guarded  and  more  tree  from  whim  or  caprice 
if  a  bipartisan  board  of  three  meml)ers  Is  in 
existence  and  has  nnal  decision  on  matters 
that  affect  them.  Incldenully.  this  same  line 
of  reasoning  would  apply  to  the  United 
States  Employee's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion. 

I  might  add  that  there  Is  a  grave  question 
a4  to  whether  or  not  the  changes  In  the  dlf- 
*  ferent  lines  of  activity  in  the  Children's 
Bureau  will  result  in  any  solution  of  present 
objections  to  the  way  these  matters  are 
bandied.  I  do  not  want  to  elaborate  on  this 
because,  tinder  existing  law.  the  President  al- 
laady  hua  power  to  take  corrective  measures 
where  agencies  under  the  same  department 
are  involved  without  an  act  of  Congress. 

In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  plan 
No.  3  I  am  forced  to  say  that  this  plan, 
like  plans  1  and  2  fall  far  shorf  of  meeting 
by  requirements  of  Congress  In  tackling  the 
reorganization  problem.  This  plan  has  the 
^mxnt  weakness  as  the  other  two  plans  in 
that  it  represents  an  encroachment  In  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Quoting  from  plan  2.  this  signifi- 
cant statement  characterizes  all  three  plans. 
I  quote: 

"The  time  has  new  come  for  further  steps 
to  strengthen  the  machinery  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  leadersh  p  and  service  in 
dealing  with  the  social  problems  of  the 
country." 

Tou  will  find.  Mr  Chairman,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  tha^  all  three  plans 
bear  this  sort  of  philosophic  ptirpose. 

I  do  not  want  to  prolong  an  analysis  of 
plan  No.  3  but  I  do  believe  that  Congress 
o.ght  to  make  a  further  study  of  some  of 
the  proposed  transfers  In  plan  No.  3. 

There  is  much  opposition  to  a  transfer 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the 
Coast  Guard  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Nav- 
igation. It  seems,  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  regret  I  cannot  further  extend  this  discus- 
sion a*  this  time,  that  representatives  of 
these  different  agencies  that  are  involved 
should  t)e  celled  before  your  committee  and 
b»  Instructed  by  your  committee  to  discuss 
the  effect  of  these  changes  with  you. 

There  is  «n  ugly  rumor  that  different  de- 
partments have  been  told  by  certain  bureau 
ofltcials  that  they  are  not  to  discuss  any  pro- 
posed consolidations  and  If  that  rumor 
should  be  true,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
committee  should  have  testimony  gf  depart- 
ment heads  before  being  called  upon  to  act 
on  ReorganiEation  Plans  1,  2,  and  3. 

Mr.  PrnTNcra.  Mr  Chairman.  Just  to  show 
your  committee  how  widespread  the  interest 
ts  in  these  various  plans.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  connection  with 
plan  No.  1  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  has  advised  me  that  they 
were  making  a  study  of  this  plan  and  I  pre- 
sume they  have  advised  the  chairman  that 
they  want  to  be  heard.  Other  individuals 
have  also  contacted  my  ofSce. 

In  connection  with  plan  No  2,  various 
representatives  of  labor  tmlons  have  advised 


me  that  they  were  objecting  to  plan  No.  3. 
The  Mobile  Labor  Journal,  ol  Mobile.  Ala., 
has  forwarded  me  n  copy  of  a  newspaper 
article  Indicating  that  organized  labor  ts 
opposed  to  plan  No.  2.  which  proposes  abol- 
ishment of  the  present  ScKlal  Security  Board. 
I  have  advised  these  prople  of  the  hearings. 
Representatives  of  various  Federal  employ- 
ees' groups  have  alto  a|Jvlsed  me  that  they 
are  opposed  to  plan  No.  2.  I  refer  to  postal 
employeea  and  also  Federal  employees  In 
other  branchea  of  Government  service.  I 
have  also  received  protesu  from  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association  of  New 
York  City  agnlnat  the  abclishment  of  the 
United  Strtes  Employees'  Compeuaatlon 
Commission.  The  post-office  employees  and 
other  labor  groups  have  likewise  Indicated 
opposition.  They  want  the  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission  con- 
tinued and  are  very  well  sattst^ed  with  the 
wa^  It  is  conducted. 

In  connection  with  plan  No.  3.  I  have  had 
contacts  with  John  Hawk,  secretary-treasurer 
of  Seafarerr  International  Union  of  North 
America,  in  New  Yorlrtnty.  Mr.  Hawk  ad- 
vises r.ie  his  group  Is  Joined  with  other  Amer- 
ican merchant  seamen  In  opposition  to  plan 
No.  3.  They  are  oppoted  to  having  the  Ma- 
rine Inspection  and  Navigation  Service  re- 
main permanent  under  the  Coast  Guard. 
They  want  this  Service,  which  Is  temporary 
under  the  Coast  Guard,  to  ^e  returned  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  where  It  be- 
longs. 

I  have  also  had  protests  from  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  and  also 
from  the  Master  Mates  and  Pilots  Local  No. 
15  and  also  from  the  Marine  Engineers  Bene- 
ficial Asscxrlatlon  No.  12  of  New  Orleans  in 
opposition  to  plan  No.  3. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  groups  that 
have  contacted  my  ofBce  and  I  have  referred 
them  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  so 
they  could  arrange  for  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard 

Mr.  PrrriNCEa.  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
the  committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  ques- 
tions, to  be  considered  in  the  disposition  of 
the  matters  Ijefore  the  committee: 

Who  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  in 
charge  of  the  preparation  of  these  plans  and 
who  were  the  principal  aids  In  such  work. 
I  think  the  committee  should  have  that, 
because  I  understand  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  assumed  responsibility. 

Mr.  Bendeb.  Is  the  gentleman  prepared  to 
furnish  us  with  his  answer  to  thqt  question? 

Mr.   PriTENGER.  Do  you   mean   me? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Ptttengeb.  I  do  not  know.  That  is 
why  I  am  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  WHrrriNCTON.  You  are  Just  putting 
these  questions  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  com- 
mittee; you  do  not  care  for  it  personally? 

Mr.  PnTENGER.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  want  It.  I  am 
attempting  to  get  it.  Mr.  WHrrnNoroN. 

Question  No.  2.  What  special  qualifica- 
tions do  those  Individuals,  unknown,  un- 
named, unhonored,  and  unsung  possess  for 
this  work? 

Question  No  3.  What  Investigation  was 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  changes  and  the  views 
of  parties  Interested  and  affected  by  these 
changes? 

Question  No.  4.  Did  the  Btireau  of  the 
Budget  discuss  the  reorganization  plan  with 
the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Commission,  and  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Social  Security  Board;  if  so,  give 
us  the  names  of  those  parties.  If  you  do  not 
give  them  to  us.  I  think  the  committee  should 
know  why,  before  it  swallows  this  fish  without 
having  it  cooked. 

Question  No.  5.  Did  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  discuss  the  changes  vHth  Interested 
parties  outside  of  the  Government  prior  to 
presenting  these  plans? 

That  completes  my  statement. 


Ur.  BiNDO.  Dd  you  mean  outside  of  the 
United  SUtes? 

Mr.  PrrriNcni.  No;  I  mean  outside  of  Ociv- 
ernment  employment. 

Mr.  BEKDca.  The  gentlemen  has  Introduced 
three  bills  or  resolutions  asking  that  plans 
1,  2,  aruJ  S  not  be  considered  favorably,  aid 
the  gentleman  must  have  studied  these  plans, 
and  the  gentleman  Is  conversant  with  tills 
provision  of  the  act  we  pa.^sed  last  Decemlier 
providing  for  a  25-percent  reduction.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  the  comrf\ltlee  which  of 
these  Items  would  accompiuh  that  25-p<)r- 
cent  reduction  In  cost  of  Government? 

Mr  PmiMOta.  I  have  nut  been  able  to  itct 
any  evidence  that  any  one  of  these  thee 
plans  saves  the  taxpayers  a  single  dollar.  1  he 
only  evidence  I  have  |otten.  and  that  was 
dl.-^covered  and  not  secured  by  designs,  v/ns 
the  evidence  to  the  effect  that  under  plan  3. 
certain  people  had  been  over  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  and  everyone 
was  Increasing  by  millions  of  dollars  the 
budget  estimates  under  ReorganiEation  Plan 
No.  2. 

Now  I  suggest  that  you  do  not  take  my 
word  for  It.  but  get  definite  Information  from 
the  subcommittee  on  appropriations 

Mr.  WkittingtoN  To  which  subcommittee 
do  you  refer?  There  are  20  of  them  over 
there. 

Mr.  PrtTENCEX.  It  Is  the  one  that  handles 
Social  Security. 

Mr.  BENDca.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is  a 
damned  Republican,  is  he  not? 

Mr  PnTENGER  I  will  say  that  I  have  sup- 
ported reorganization  plans  under  Kfr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hoover  and  as  I  recall  the 
first  one  was  under  Hoover.  I  said  last  year 
I  would  vote  for  one.  hoping  that  Ut.  "Tru- 
man would  have  people  under  him  that  used 
good  Judgment  and  did  what  Congress  war.t- 
ed,.and  so  I  said  I  would  support  Mr.  Tru- 
man s  plan  last  year,  and  I  voted  for  the  law. 
Until  I  found  out  that  it  had  a  lot  of  these 
objections,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  go 
along.      My   approach    is   nonpolitical. 

Mr.  BENL>Ejt.  The  gentleman  will  recal, 
however,  that  In  1932  a  gentleman  ran  for 
President  on  the  plan  of  cutting  the  cott 
of  government  25  percent.  I  believe  that 
under  the  circumslances  the  gentleman  Is 
Just  a  little  suspicious,  Is  he  not? 

Mr.  PrrrENGEB.  I  have  a  right  to  be. 

I  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  I  may  have 
some  more  people  Inquire  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  the  author  of  these  resolutions 
and  if  1  can  produce  more  light  for  the  com- 
mittee and  not  confuse  it  any.  I  shall  request 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee  a  little 
later. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  PrrxEN- 
GE8,  you  have  been  very  helpful. 


Mr.  Max  Zaritsky,  Labor  Statesman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  labor  Is 
often  accused  of  producing  no  leaders 
capalile  of  offering  to  their  own  ranks 
constructive  self-criticism  and  policies 
in  the  whole  Nation's  interests.  Mr. 
Zaritsky  is  by  no  means  the  sole  excep- 
tion to  this  charge,  but  he  Is  a  notable 
one.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  short  editorial  which  ap« 
peared  in  the  World-Telegram  this  week: 

LABOB  STATESMANSHIP 

The  40,000-member  AFL  Union  of  Hatters, 
Cap,  and  Millinery  Workers  is  holding  Its 
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New  York  Post  on  the  subject  of  the  sea- 
men's threatened  strike: 

Labob  News  and  Coicment 


by  blow,  so  the  public  would  know  who  was 
responsible. 

Five  will  get  you  fifty  there  would  be  a 
settlement. 


But  by  this  time  mj  labor  friend  was  back 
at  his  'food  muttering  something  about  there 
ought  to  be  an  easier  way  for  him  to  earn 
a  living.  , 
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annual  convention  In  New  York.  Its  presi- 
dent, Max  Zaritsky,  objects  to  the  labor  bills 
Jtist  passed  by  Congress,  but  has  recom- 
mended adoption  of  a  voluntary  no-strlks 
policy  for  the  reconversion  period. 

Winning  the  war  against  inflation,  like 
winning  the  war  against  Hltlerlsm,  calls 
for  unceasing  efforts  by  organized  workers, 
says  Mr.  Zaritsky,  who  adds: 

"1  urge  this  union  to  carry  Its  wartime 
no-strike  policy  over  into  the  reconversion 
period  Uninterrupted  production  Is  of 
vital  necessity  today  If  the  enormous  Infla- 
tionary pressures  are  to  be  repelled." 

Those  seem  to  tu  sensible  and  statssman- 
like  words.  But  the  Communist  party's 
pnper.  Dally  Worker,  resents  them  bitterly, 
Mr.  Znrltsky,  the  Dally  Worker  charges.  Is  a 
"social  democrat"  who  proposes  "complacent 
compliance"  with  "the  Truman  administra- 
tion's attacks  on  unions  and  Its  move  to  out- 
law strikes." 

"Social  democrat"  or  not,  Mr.  Zaritsky  is  a 
respected  and  successful  union  leader.  It's 
a  great  tragedy  for  the  labor  movement  that 
so  many  of  Its  other  leaders,  instead  of  emu- 
lating his  wisdom,  are  following  a  course  for 
which  the  Communist  organ  has  nothing  but 
the  most  enthusiastic  praise. 


The  Silrer  Bloc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  "HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Record  an  extremely 
able  presentation  of  the  silver  question 
which  I  wholeheartedly  recommend  to 
the  House.  The  article  was  written  by 
Mr.  Wade  Lewis,  one  of  the  outstanding 
mining  engineers  in  Montana  and  the 
West: 

Ignorance,  as  demonstrated  over  the  ages. 
Is  more  dangerous  than  dishonesty.  The  lat- 
ter is  usually  readily  combatted,  while  igno- 
rance frequently  wears  the  cloak  of  sincerity. 
A  prominent  national  weekly  magazine,  un- 
der date  of  June  8,  1946,  featvures  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "On  the  Prowl  Again,"  refer- 
ring to  those  particular  12  United  States 
Senators,  headed  by  Senator  Pat  McCarran 
(Democrat,  Nevada) ,  who  sponsored  a  higher 
price  for  silver.  The  editorial  not  only  im- 
pugns the  motives  of  the  western  Senators, 
Inferring  they  are  selfish  motives  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  minority,  but  even  suggests  that 
higher  silver  would  promote  runaway  Infia- 
tlon.  We  attribute  honesty  and  sincerity  to 
the  editorial  but  doubt  that  the  writer  thereof 
possessed  full  knowledge  and  facts  relating 
to  the  economics  involved. 

First,  let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and 
recognize  that  inflation  is  already  here.  Not 
the  runaway  Inflation  that  appeared  In  Ger- 
many following  World  War  I.  but  a  degree 
of  Inflation  nevertheless. 

For  several  reasons,  Including  unavoidable 
,War  expenditures,  including  perhaps  some 
unwise  and  excessive  administration  spend- 
ing, we  have  inflation,  with  our  national 
debt  approaching  $300,000,000,000.  This  sum 
Will  not  be  paid  off  in  terms  of  dollars  as 
we  have  known  them.  It  must  then  be  paid 
off  in  a  different  kind  of  dollars.  The  main 
object  now  is  to  pay  it  off  In  a  manner  such 
that  It  will  hurt  no  one  class  too  much. 
The  blow  must  be  cushioned,  the  operation 
must  be  as  painless  as  possible. 


Three  hundred  billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of 
money.  For  example,  the  entire  copper  pro- 
duction of  the  Butte,  Mont.,  mines,  operat- 
ing from  the  surface  to  a  mile  in  depth, 
working  one  to  ten  thousand  men  for  80 
years  in  hundreds  of  miles  of  undergroimd 
workings,  produced  a  gross  copper  value  of 
only  about  three  billions.  This  sum.  rep- 
resenting a  part  of  the  real  wealth  of  our 
country,  was  spent,  during  the  peak  of  war 
expenditures,  in  Just  6  days. 

To  back  our  debt  and  the  Issuanco  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  paper  money— and  our 
bonds  are  nothing  more  than  interest-bear- 
ing paper  money— we  have  In  the  National 
Treasury  something  like  twenty  billions  in 
gold  and  a  lesser  amount  of  silver. 

After  the  Civil  War  was  over  a  farmer 
entered  his  local  hardware  store  and  asked 
to  buy  a  stove.  The  price  quoted  him  was  160 
In  gold  or  9160  In  greenbacks,  the  paper 
money  of  those  times.  This  situation  may 
not,  but  can,  reciur. 

Notwithstanding  currency  legislation  and 
admln«stratlVe  rulings,  the  people  of  any 
country  have  a  way  of  pegging  values  to 
their  own  liking.  In  the  Western  States  peo- 
ple prefer  silver  money  to  paper.  A  few  al- 
ready are  hoarding  silver  coins  in  their 
dresser  drawers.  This  hedge  against  inflation 
may  do  them  little  good  because  the  day 
may  come  when  silver  will  be  called  in,  in 
the  same  manner  as  gold  was  withdrawn  from 
circulation 

Already,  in  Europe,  people  prefer  an  Amer- 
ican sliver  dollar  to  an  American  paper  dol- 
lar. In  some  European  sections  the  Ameri- 
can silver  dollar  is  at  a  premium  of  100  to 
300  percent  over  its  paper  brother. 

The  writer  happens  to  be  a  mining  engi- 
neer and  is  now  mining  silver-lead  ore.  He 
did  not  advocate  higher  silver  because  he 
owned  silver  property  or  interests;  he  became 
Interested  in  silver  mining  because  he  antici- 
pated a  logical  rise  In  the  price  of  sliver. 
At  the  present  price  of  71.11  cents  per  ounce 
of  silver  he  Is  operating  at  a  loss.  He  thinks 
in  terms  of  going  hundreds  of  feet  under- 
ground at  high  cost  to  secure  an  ounce  of 
sliver  with  which  to  buy  a  pound  of  butter 
produced  on  the  surface.  He  considers  the 
relative  amount  of  electrical  power  and  hu- 
man energy  consumed  In  acquiring  the  ounce 
of  silver  and  the  pound  of  butter.  With 
many  others  he  is  now  thinking  in  terms  of 
hard  money  as  compared  to  printing-press 
money,  and  hopes  for  a  reasonable  profit  in 
order  to  maintain  or  establish  basic  pay  rolls. 
The  WTiter  might  be  called  a  speculator,  in 
the  sense  of  one  who  thinks  and  plans  for 
a  future  event — and  acU  before  it  occurs. 
All  persons  In  the  mining  btislness  must  fol- 
low metal  prices  and  be  ready  to  shift  from 
one  metal  to  the  other,  one  property  opera- 
tion to  the  other,  dependent  on  economic 
conditions  and  metal  trends.  In  this  sense 
the  mining  business  is  little  different  from 
any  other  business  and  requires  the  same 
principles. 

The  12  western  Senators  from  mining 
States  are  not  tdvocating  a  higher  silver 
price  per  ounce  because  their  States  produce 
silver;  they  are  not  advocating  it  for  selfish 
or  silver-bloc  reasons;  they  advocate  higher 
silver  because  the  rise  of  silver,  together  with 
other  metals,  was  Inevitable,  based  on  ma- 
chinery prices,  wage  costs,  and  other  eco- 
nomic factors;  they  advocate  higher  silver 
because  the  silver  producer  was  not  paid  the 
full  value  for  his  product,  and  because  a 
special  group  has  been  buying  silver  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
American  taxpayers.  Our  12  western  Sen- 
ators know  mining  costs  and  know  that  sil- 
ver Is  a  byproduct  in  connection  with  most 
mining  operations.  They  know  that  our 
currency  system  will  eventually  need  all  the 
hard-money  backing  that  It  can  acquire,  and 
they  know  that  mining  in  general  must  be 
stimulated,  that  doing  so  will  establish  basic 
taxable  pay  rolls  and  aid  recovery  and  recon- 


version.   They  recognlas  fully  the  economic  . 
factors  Involved  and  are  not  ignoring  a  na- 
tional  problem   by  burying   their   heads  In 
the  desert  sands  of  Washington. 

Inflation,  to  a  degree.  Is  here.  An  Impor- 
tant point  is  to  honestly  recognize  this  as  an 
economic  fact  Instead  of  acknowledging 
our  economic  situation  and  approaching  it 
in  a  remedial,  scientific  manner,  we  attempt 
to  readjust  our  price  structxire  piecemeal. 
Prices  of  manufactured  goods  and  wages  are 
directly  allied  with  metal  prices.  Instead  of 
scientifically  surveying  our  problem  we  raise 
first  wages,  second,  manufactured  commodU 
ties.  Ignoring  the  metals  taken  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth. 

Logic  would  call  for  an  over-all  appraisal  o! 
our  economics,  then  If  need  be.  raise  first, 
the  price  of  meUls;  second,  manufactured 
goods;  third,  wages.  Instead,  we  approach 
the  sltustlon  unlntelllgently  and  piecemeal, 
stimulating  dissatisfaction  and  strikes.  We 
operate  in  reverse,  considering  first,  wages; 
second,  manufactured  products:  third,  met- 
als. The  last  is  a  source  of  the  first  two.  We 
begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  economics,  ignor- 
ing the  mainspring  of  Industry,  metal  min- 
ing, stumbling  along,  and  do  not  complete 
any  definite  cycle  or  plan,  at  least  until  we 
are  compelled  to.  Meanwhile  our  unscien- 
tific and  ill-advised  approach  retards  Indus- 
try and  hinders  reconversion. 

Our  12  western  Senators  Indeed  represent 
a  silver  bloc  but  only  while  other  selfish 
and  ill -Informed  Interests  are  blocking  the 
mining  of  silver.  If  we  aid  silver  mining, 
make  the  business  reasonably  profitable,  by 
raising  the  price  of  silver,  operators  may 
produce  It  and  additional  basic  pay  rolls  will  . 
be  established.  In  Montana  we  recognize 
two  kinds  of  dollars,  dollars  representing  • 
paper  money  off  the  presses,  hard  silver 
dollars  teken  out  of  the  ground.  Our  west- 
ern Senators  appreciate  the  effort  it 
takes  to  produce  a  real  dollar. 

In  1896  a  book  entitled  "The  First  Battle- 
was  written  by  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
While  we  may  not  agree  with  him  in  all 
matters,  seme  of  his  Ideas  are  again  coming 
to  the  foregroimd,  and  it  appears  that,  in 
some  respects,  the  democratic  Presidential 
candidate  was  Just  50  years  ahead  of  his 
time.  The  writer  has  Just  returned  this 
volume  to  Its  shelf  and  suggests  the  book  as 
good  reading  for  today. 

Our  12  western  Senators  are  merely  sug- 
gesting a  realistic,  honest,  and  rational 
viewpoint  in  an  endeavor  to  equalize  all  fac- 
tors concerning  our  present  and  changing 
economic  situation,  and.  In  so  doing,  are 
acidly  referred  to  as  the  silver  bloc.  Our 
greatest  concern.  In  relation  to  silver.  Is  not 
the  silver  bloc,  but  the  efforts  of  certain 
selfish  and  lU-lnformed  Interests  to  block 
sliver,  an  attempt,  in  consequence,  to  block 
the  mining  of  silver,  to  block  pay  rolls  all 
along  the  line,  block  manufacturing,  block 
recovery  and  reconversion,  and  finally  block 
the  payment  of  our  national  obligations. 

Wade  V.  LEwns. 
Botn-DER,  Mont.,  June  3,  1946. 
Copies  to  Senator  Murrat,  Senator  McCab- 
ran.  Senator  B.  K.  Wheeler. 


The  Seamen's  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   CONNBCTICT7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  two  excellent  editorials  from  the 
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Bird,  Thayer  Co.  About  one-third  are  former 
employees,  who  started  as  stock  boys  and 
now  are  assistant  buyers. 

'The  veteran  has  an  important  place  in  this 
firm,"  one  of  the  supervisors  said.     "He  is 


civilized  to  the  greatest  btmian  tragedy  of  all 
time. 

Six  million  Jews  have  met  horrible  death 
in  Hitler's  extermination  camps  and  ghettos. 

One  million  five  hundred  thousand  or  less 


Duggan,  Bishop  Angus  Dun,  Prof. 
Albert  Einstein,  Ma  J.  George  Field- 
ing Eliot,  Frank  Gannett,  Lewis  S. 
Gannett,  James  W.  Gerard.  Frank 
GervaSl,    Morton    Gould,    William 
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New  York  Post  on  the  subject  of  the  sea- 
men's threatened  strike: 

Labor  Nrws  and  Coumint 

CUICNESS  AND   BTSTXSIA   OVES   THE  SEAMEN'S 
STRIKE 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Hyaterla  Is  loose  again  on  the  strike  front. 

On   all  Bides   they're   screaming   over   the 
threatened  seafarers'  stoppage  which  may  tie 
^8.100  ships  to  their  piers  June  15. 

There's  President  Truman,  who  Is  talking 
grimly  of  calling  out  the  Marines,  the  Army, 
the  Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  smash  the 
walk-out.  You  get  the  feeling  that  in  des- 
peration he  might  even  throw  in  the  Presi- 
dential yacht  if  his  family  goes  ashore  in 
time. 

And  there  is  a  very  tough  gentlemen  called 
Joseph  Stack,  boss  of  the  CIO  Maritime 
Union's  New  York  strike  committee.  He,  too, 
has  been  talking  wildly.  The  other  day  he 
warned  that  Mr.  Truman  could  man  the  ships 
"over  our  dead  bodies  .  .  .  We  are  prepared 
to  defend  our  livelihood  against  any  threats  of 
violence."  To  me  this  means  Stack  actually 
is  threatening  to  keep  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  off  struck  ships  if  the  White  House 
orders  them  aboard.    That  would  be  civil  war. 

Ail  this  hysterical  talk  is  leading  to  one  of 
those  eleventh-hour  crises  we  grew  so  familiar 
with  these  past  few  weeks. 

Who's  to  blame  for  this  hysteria? 

Mr.  Truman  must  share  responsibility  for 
the  Increasing  excitement.  In  his  new  "111 
•bow  them"  mood  be  appears  to  be  turning 
automatically  to  the  Army  and  Navy  when 
faced  by  a  strike  emergency.  One  cannot 
eacape  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Truman  is  revert- 
,  Ing  to  the  old  Midwest  vigilante  philosophy 
that  gun-toting  citizens  once  deputized,  can 
always  take  care  of  trouble  makers — in  this 
caw.  the  unions.  g 

Furthermore,  the  President  is  repeatlt^ 
what  be  did  in  the  rail  crisis.  He  ic  not  keep- 
ing his  prolabor  advisers  posted  on  strategy. 
The  other  day,  for  example.  Labor  Secretary 
Schwellenbach  told  CIO  waterfront  leaders 
at  a  peace  conference  that  he  didn't  want 
to  start  with  any  threats  against  either  side. 
But  the  very  next  morning.  Mr.  Triunan 
warned  he  would  call  out  the  military  to 
break  the  strike.  The  union  men  then  Justi- 
fiably revolted. 

It  was  Just  this  sort  of  thiug  which  brought 
on  the  frenzied  moments  of  the  rail  stoppage. 

Of  course,  the  CIO  seamen's  unions,  too, 
bear  much  of  the  blame. 

They :  are  threatening  a  political  as  well 
u  an  economical  international  strike  and  it 
would  be  just  bad  reporting  not  to  point  out 
that  most  of  these  uniona  have  been  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Communist  Party  line  for 
-^ars.  Therefore,  this  imminent  walk-out  is 
to  a  great  extent  unJustL^jd.  There  is  evi- 
dence for  this  charge  of  political  motiva- 
tion. As  I  write  I  have  beiore  m  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Maritime  Unions'  release 
Issued  May  8  in  San  Francisco.  This  official 
document,  in  aanouucing  the  stoppage,  said: 

"A  Joint  national  maritime  strike  for  June 
15 — Intended  to  force  shipowners  on  three 
coasts  to  yield  to  union  demands  and  to  halt 
the  drive  of  shipowners  and  American  reac- 
tionaries toward  a  Aew  and  more  devastat- 
ing world  war — was  voted  today  by  leaders 
of  seven  maritime  unions  representing  214.000 
seamen.     •     •     •" 

What  can  be  done  to  avert  the  strike  and 
give  all  sides,  including  the  public,  a  square 
deal? 

Mr.  Truman  could  call  the  shipowners,  the 
left-wing  union  officials,  and  CIO  President 
Murray  who  can  control  the  belligerent 
waterfront  leader*,  to  a  Joint  conference.  Mr. 
Triur.an  then  could  lock  the  door,  throw 
away  the  key,  pound  the  table,  and  demand 
•n  agreement  at  the  parley.  If  anyone 
walked  out  on  tb«  President,  he  could  turn 
to  the  press  and  give  the  entire  story,  blow 


by  blow,  so  the  public  would  know  who  was 
responsible. 

Five  will  get  you  fifty  there  would  be  a 
settlement. 

Labor  News  and  Comments 

A  UTTLE  ctnr  labor  leader  blows  oft  steam 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

My  friend,  the  intellectual  one  who  leads  a 
small  union,  pushed  aside  his  plate  of  mari- 
nated herring,  leaned  forward  angrily  and 
pounded  the  table. 

"These  strikes  are  beginning  to  annoy  the 
Sunday  picknikers  and  the  Jitterbugs,"  he 
said.  "But  don't  sneer.  Who's  the  public  if 
not  Sunday  drivers  and  kids  in  corner  drug 
stores  and  their  parents?  And  what's  hap- 
pening? Our  labor  movement  forgets  how 
mad  the  public  can  get.  On  one  hand  the 
Communists  threaten  to  cloee  down  shipping 
and  cut  off  gas  and  food.  On  the  other  side 
Jimmie  Petrillo  promises  to  shut  off  all 
radio  music  and  end  production  of  Jive  rec- 
ords. So  don't  blame  the  man  in  the  street 
for  getting  tough. 

"And  Where's  the  top  leadership  all  this 
time?  Phil  Murray  and  Bill  Green  get  all 
excited  over  the  President's  labor  legisla- 
tion. But  what  are  they  doing  to  stop  their 
own  people  from  goading  the  public  into 
cracking  down  on  us  minor  labor  officials  who 
do  the  everyday  Job?  Life  is  tough  enough 
already  with  union  meetings,  grievances  and 
stubborn  bosses. 

"Now  we  might  go  to  Jail  for  calling  a 
strike  some  place.  Why  should  we  thousands 
of  routine  union  managers  suffer  for  the 
glamor  boys  like  Petrillo?" 

The  herring  plate  txjunced  long  after  my 
friend's  fist  smashed  down  on  one  of  Lindy's 
up-front  tables. 

"In  one  corner  we  have  the  Conrunles,"  my 
companion  continued.  "Whom  do  they 
think  they're  kidding?  They  shout  that 
they're  going  to  run  a  shipping  strike  for 
higher  wages  but  later  scream  that  it's  also 
a  walkout  to  atop  'imperialist  war.'  Then 
the  Moscow  radio  also  says  that  Wall  Street 
wants  war.  And  finally  the  public  adds  it  up 
as  an  international  Communist  propaganda 
plot  which  will  deprive  it  of  gasoline  and 
rubber  tires.    Soon  everybody  is  hysterical. 

"And  what's  Phil  Murray  doing  mean- 
while? Nothing.  Instead  of  ccoling  off  the 
left  wing  CIO  maritime  leaders,  one  of  Phil's 
own  assistants  is  going  around  Washington 
saying  that  Mr.  Truman  could  push  the  train- 
men around  but  the  ship  union  leaders  will 
show  the  White  House  this  time.  Who'll 
suffer?  The  left  wingers?  Nope.  They'll 
get  the  excitement  they  want.  We'll  suffer 
when  the  public  cracks  down.  We.  who  go 
into  the  shops  every  day  to  bargain  for  our 
members." 

My  friend  sputtered  again.    ^ 

"And  If  it  isn't  the  Comities,  tt's  the  over- 
publicized  boys  like  Petrillo.  You  know,  he 
lives  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  eats  $10  dinners, 
is  the  world's  highest  paid  labor  leader  and 
wants  a  raise  now.  You  newspapermen  think 
this  is  good  color  for  your  stories  and  soon 
everybody  believes  that  all  we  labor  people 
live  like  sultans.  And  everybody  yells  for  'a 
law'  when  Jimmie  gets  tough  and  threatens 
a  national  radio  strike." 

I  agreed. 

"Well,"  my  friend  shouted,  "don't  Just 
agree;  put  something  In  the  paper  about  it." 

What  could  I  say?  Could  I  write  that 
Green  and  Murray  should  have  anticipated 
this  public  reaction  when  labor,  through  last 
winter's  strikes,  disclosed  tlie  enormous  con- 
centrated economic  power  of  American  un- 
ionism? Could  I  say  that  labor  men  should 
have  been  ready  with  their  own  legislative 
program  for  regulating  strikes  Instead  of 
waiting  for  the  conservatives  to  gang  up  on 
them?  The  union  strategists  would  charge 
I  was  antUaborl 


But  by  this  time  mt  labor  friend  was  back 
at  his  'food  muttering  something  about  there 
ought  to  be  an  easier  way  for  him  to  earn 
a  living. 


Veterans  Make  Good  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  been  closely  associated 
with  veterans  and  young  Americans  over 
the  past  20  years  knew  that  the  veterans 
of  World  War  II  would  not  be  problems 
but  would  be  the  answer  to  many  prob- 
lems. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  June  3,  1946,  shows  what  Mid- 
west employers  think  of  veterans  as  em- 
ployees, and  should  set  at  rest  many 
doubts  others  may  have  had  as  to  future 
of  our  veterans. 

That  article  follows: 
The  Veteran-Worker  Is  Doing  Fine.  Em- 
PLoTXRs  Here  Agree — Ex-GI's  Are  Trying 
TO  Make  Up  for  Lost  Time.  Some  Believe — 
Dig  Into  Jobs  With  Energy  and  Persist- 
ence 

With  occasional  exceptions — about  what 
you'd^  expect  in  any  group  of  employees 
chosen  at  random — the  returned  veterans  in 
this  area  are  digging  into  their  Jobs  with 
such  energy  and  persistence  that  several  em- 
ployers have  speculated  as  to  whether  they 
are  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

At  the  City  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
where  there  are  52  veterans.  Including  25 
former  employees,  Edward  F.  Lyle,  comp- 
troller, who  has  charge  of  personnel,  said 
their  attitude  was  considerably  above  aver- 
age. 

"Our  typical  veteran  is  a  man  who  feels 
he  has  lost  4  years  and  Is  trying  to  make  up 
for  It,"  Lyle  said.  "The  men  who  worked 
here  t>efore  are  much  more  in  earnest  than 
tjefore  the  war." 

talks  confirm  opinions 

Lyle  said  his  opinions  on  the  subject  had 
been  confirmed  by  talks  with  numerous  cost 
accountants,  personnel  managers,  and  em- 
plo3nnent  men. 

"Not  a  kick,"  was  the  pethy  summary  of 
John  Musselman,  veterans'  counselor  and 
supervisor  of  personnel  relations  at  the 
Sheffield  Steel  Corp.,  when  he  was  asked  how 
the  firm's  42  on-the-job  trainees  were  work- 
ing out. 

"Absenteeism  is  not  a  problem  with  these 
men,"  Musselman  said.  "We're  getting  ex- 
cellent cooperation  from  them." 

Sheffield  makes  a  check  on  each  veteran 
once  every  60  days  to  ascertain  how  he  Is 
fitting  in.  Foremen  and  supervisors  are  In- 
terviewed in  an  effort  to  find  how  each  man — 
machinist  or  electrical  worker,  or  whatever 
his  assignment  may  be — is  adapting  himself 
to  his  work  and  whether  his  make-up  indi- 
cates he  is  a  round  peg  in  a  round  hole. 

The  firm's  on-the-job  trainees  never  miss 
making  out  the  weekly  report  required  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

ARE    REALLY    PERFOBMINO 

"These  men  seem  to  feel  they  are  perform- 
ing before  many  eyes,"  one  supervisor  said. 
"And,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  really  per- 
forming." 

From  30  to  50  war  veterans  are  employed, 
mostly  in  on-the-job  training,  at  the  Emery, 
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Bird,  Thayer  Co.  About  one-third  are  former 
employees,  who  started  as  stock  boys  and 
now  are  assistant  buyers. 

"The  veteran  has  an  important  place  in  this 
firm,"  one  of  the  supervisors  said.  "He  is 
working  out  beautifully.  He  is  a  serious- 
minded  fellow,  and  he  is  building  for  the 
future." 

Said  the  employment  supervisor  in  an- 
other large  firm:  "The  veterans  we  have  are 
good — so  good  that  it  Isn't  fair  even  to  com- 
pare them  to  some  of  the  in'erlor  help  we 
had  during  the  war." 

At  the  Union  Wire  Rope  Corp.,  the  veteran 
is  gladly  recognized  as  a  man  who  applies  for 
a  Job  without  appending  this  question:  "Is 
the  work  very  heavy?" 

STRONG   FOR  VETERANS 

J.  W.  Campbell,  personnel  manager  for  the 
firm,  said  he  was  "strong  for  the  veterans." 

"We  had  about  200  men  in  the  war," 
Campbell  said.  "Well,  they're  all  back  ex- 
cept for  25;  and  they  are  settling  down  to 
work  in  good  shape.  I  think  most  of  the  vet- 
erans appreciate  their  Jobs  more  than  they 
did  before  the  war." 

One  employer,  who  did  not  desire  to  be 
quoted,  said  that  he  had  hired  Infirm,  In- 
compptent,  and  unstable  persons  during  the 
labor  shortage  of  the  war  years. 

"If  they  didn't  use  more  than  two  canes," 
he  said.  'I  took  'em  on.  Of  course,  most  of 
them  did  as  well  as  they  could,  and  some 
of  the  wartime  help  was  excellent.  But 
each  of  the  veterans  I  have  at  the  present 
time  is  doing  the  work  of  two  of  my  wartime 
helpers." 

ARE    NO   COMPARISON 

Another  employer  said  veterans  were  set- 
ting a  stiff  pace  for  the  rest  of  his  per- 
sonnel. The  same  view  was  taken  in  other 
concerns;  but  one  executive  insisted  that 
compari.sons  would  be  odious  If  not  outright 
dangerous 

"I  probably  wouldn't  live  through  it."  he 
said.  "You  see,  most  of  my  other  employees 
are  women." 

The  work  record  of  veterans  as  compared 
to  th:\*  of  others  may  reflect  the  same  assidu- 
ous will  to  do  the  Job  reflected  In  marks 
chalked  up  by  veterans  who  have  returned 
to  schools  and  colleges. 

Slid  one  veteran  expert:  "The  average 
working  ex-GI  is  no  problem.  He  is  more 
cnnsclentlous  than  the  average  civilian  with 
whom  he  works.  He  is  more  mature  than 
when  he  left  home  He  has  traveled;  he  has 
a  broader  view  of  life:  he  knows  the  score; 
and  he  knows  what  he  wants." 


There  Is  a  Limit  to  Waal  Even  Jew$  Can 
Endure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
for  June  6,  1946: 

There  Is  a  Limit  to  What  E\'en  Jews  Can 
Endltie 

AN  appeal  to  the  CONSCIENCE  OF  CIVILIZED 

M.\NKIND 

We  make  this  statement  because  we  are 
outraged  by  the  continued  insensitiveness 
of  that  portion  of  the  world  which  we  call 


civilized  to  the  greatest  human  tragedy  of  all 
time. 

Six  million  Jews  have  met  horrible  death 
in  Hitler's  extermination  camps  and  ghettos. 
One  million  five  hundred  thousand  or  less 
are  left  alive  in  Europe  today — most  of  them 
homeless,  unwanted,  and  destitute,  kept  alive 
by  one  aim:  to  quit  the  scene  of  their  de- 
gradation and  emigrate  to  Palestine. 

One  hundred  thousand — at  least  a  frac- 
tion of  those  for  whom  continued  existence 
in  Europe  has  become  impossible— could  be 
saved  immediately.  But  at  the  very  moment 
when  action  is  most  sorely  needed,  there  are 
new  delays  and  further  equivocation. 

We  submit  that  there  can  be  no  valid  rea- 
son for  failiu-e  to  act  now.  The  European  war 
ended  a  year  ago.  Eiean  Earl  Harrison,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  Jewish  survivors  In 
Europe.  He  submitted  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent which  made  it  clear  that  any  delay  in 
the  transfer  of  these  unfortunate  people  to 
Palestine  would  result  In  misery  and  death. 
President  Truman  thereupon  sent  a  letter  to 
Prime  Minister  Attlee  on  August  31.  1945,  re- 
questing that  100.000  of  these  displaced 
European  Jews  be  permitted  to  emigrate  to 
Palestine  at  once. 

The  request  was  rejected  by  the  British 
Government.  Instead,  an  Investigation  of 
the  situation — another  Investigation — was 
proposed  by  Great  Britain  The  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  set  up. 
After  4  months  of  Investigation  this  com- 
mittee unanimously  recommended  what 
President  Truman  proposed  in  the  first 
place — the  Immediate  admission  of  100.000 
Jews  to  Palestine.  During  all  these  months 
of  investigation  Jews  who  could  be  leading 
useful,  happy  lives  In  Palestine  suffered  and 
died. 

One  would  think  that  not  a  moment  would 
now  be  lost  in  carrying  out  this  act  of  ele- 
mental humanity.  But  no.  "Conditions" 
which  had  been  considered  and  rejected  by 
the  committee  are  now  being  demanded  by 
Prime  Minister  Attlee.  And  our  own  State 
Department  continues  in  practice  a  proced- 
ure of  "consultations"  which  may  delay  in- 
definitely the  attainment  of  the  noble  objec- 
tive to  which  our  Government  is  fully  com- 
mitted. 

Are  we  to  condemn  these  pitiful  Jewish 
survivors  to  an  indefinite  hopeless  existence 
in  the  Internment  camps  where  they  now 
languish?  Are  they  to  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  hostile  populations  that  surround 
them?  Every  observer  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe  has  warned  that  there 
may  be  mass  suicide  among  these  terribly 
har.isscd  people  who  have  for  so  long  lived 
under  tension  and  strain  unless  they  are  per- 
mitted to  leave  for  Palestine  without  delay. 
America  refuses  to  be  an  accomplice  in 
such  an  outrageous  act  of  inhumanity. 

These  displaced  Jews  can  be  moved  to  Pal- 
estine in  a  matter  of  weeks.  The  American 
people  want  them  saved. 

We  look  to  President  Truman  to  stand  firm 
on  this  matter  and  to  direct  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  implement  what  is  now  the  accepted 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

We  look  to  the  British  Government  to  cutty 
out  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  Its 
own  representatives  on  the  Joint  committee 
calling  for  the  Immediate  transfer  of  these 
100,000  Jews  to  Palestine. 
We  demand  Justice  for  a  tragic  people  now. 
Louis  Adamic,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkinson, 
Roger     N.     Baldwin.     Manchester 
Eoddy.  Van  Wyck  Brooks,   Henry 
Seldel  Canby,  Eddie  Cantor,  James 
B.    Carey,    Mrs.    Carrie    Chapman 
Catt,  Dr.  Emanuel  Chapman,  Mar- 
quis Childs.  Dr.  George  L.  Cross, 
Ely  Culbertson,  Walter  Damrosch, 
Jonathan     Daniels,     Prof.     John 
Dswey,  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Dono- 
van, Melvyn  Douglas,  Dr.  Stephen 


Duggan.  Bishop  Angus  Dun,  Prof. 
Albert  Einstein,  MaJ.  George  Field- 
ing Eliot,  Frank  Gannett,  Lewis  S. 
Gannett,  James  W.  Gerard.  Frank 
Gerva&i,  Morton  Gould.  William 
Green.  Bishop  Francis  J  Haas, 
Moss  Hart.  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes.  Dr.  B.  J.  Hovde,  Quincy 
HovTO,  Fannie  Hurst.  Dr.  Alvln  8. 
Johnson.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson, 
Rockwell  Kent.  Albert  Lasker.  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman,  Dr.  EmU  Lengyel, 
Dr.  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Dr  Wal- 
ter C.  Lowdermilk.  Isador  Lubin, 
Henry  Luce.  Thomas  Mann.  Prof. 
Kirtley  F.  Mather.  Prof.  Francis  E. 
McMahon,  George  Meany.  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer,  Paul  Muni,  Prof. 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr.  Louis  Nlzer,  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Overstreet.  Dr..Raymond 
R.  Paty,  Rev.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale.  Ferdinand  Pecora.  Dr  Dan- 
iel A.  Poling.  Walter  Reuther. 
Quentln  Reynolds,  Mrs  Ruth 
Bryan  Owen  Rohde,  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnger.  Dr^  Harlow  Shapley, 
Dr.  Guy  Emery  Shlpler.  Spyros 
Skouras,  Rev.  Ralph  W  Sockman, 
Estelle  M.  ."^ternberper.  Rex  Stout, 
Nathan  Straus.  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope.  Mark  Van  Doren.  Walter 
Wanger.  Thornton  Wilder,  Ira 
Wolfert.  Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley. 
Darryl  Zanuck. 


Labor  Is  the  Cause  of  Inflation — An 
Interesting  Commentary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
exten.'^ion  of  remarks,  unanimous  con- 
sent for  which  has  heretofore  been 
granted,  I  am  Inserting  an  editorial 
from  the  Suburban  List  of  Burlington. 
Vt.,  suggesting  that  labor  is  the  cause  of 
inflation: 

LABOR   IS  CAfSE   OF   I.TXATION 

Many  men  in  public  life,  bankers,  experts, 
economists,  and  students  of  finance,  have 
been  writing  reams  of  paper  about  Inflation. 
Tlie  Government  seems  to  take  the  position 
that  wages  can  be  materially  Increased  with 
little  or  no  Increase  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities. 

First,  It  must  be  understood  that  all 
wealth  comes  from  the  ground;  and.  In  its 
natural  state  Is  of  little  value  and  mostly 
unmarketable.  It  takes  labor  to  bring  that 
wealth  from  the  ground,  process  It,  and  put 
It  In  the  channels  of  trade. 

Therefore.  It  naturally  follows  that  the 
price  of  labor  must  determine  the  cost  and 
selling  price  of  all  commodities.  If  the  labor 
cost  is  high,  then  there  can  be  no  other 
result  than  higher  prices. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  farmer  buys  food 
for  his  cattle.  But  It  took  labor  to  produce 
that  feed. 

In  view  of  this  condition  it  must  be  clear 
that  the  maximum  price  of  commodities  has 
not  been  reached.  Practloally  everything  Is 
going  to  cost  more  and  increased  by  degrees 
for  at  least  several  years.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  demand  is  much  greater 
than  the  supply.  But  when  that  demand  U 
met  and  there  comes  about  a  flood  of  goods. 
it  must  be  apparent  that  the  old  law  cf 
supply  and  demand  will  rule  the  market. 


X 
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This   situation    has    happened    time    and 
time  again  In  the  past;  and  It  seems  Just  im- 


thls  program,  they  know  no  scruples.    They 
wave  the  flag  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue  in 


*V»«     Itm 


plant  workers,  telephone  workers,  and  the 
like  be  under  a  dictatorship?     The  answer 
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Opponents  of  the  British  Loan  Are  Not  All      ^^^i-  •Binions  out  and  billions  back."   He 
•^  made  the  motto  work. 


..  -.r 


W4.      V>l»Vkf« 


We  should  like  to  present  the  following 
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Thl»  situation  baa  happened  time  and 
~\  time  again  In  the  past;  and  it  seems  Just  Im- 

possible that  any  law  or  regulation  can  stop 
this  natural  current  of  events. 

Indications  now  are  that  there  will  not  be 
a  surplus  of  commodities  for  at  least  3  years, 
possibly  longer.  But  when  the  time  does 
come  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  goods,  there 
will  be  a  reaction  and  prices  will  deflate. 
This  deflation  will  affect  all  the  people,  not 
only  those  engaged  in  business  but  labor  and 
Industry  as  well. 

All  trends  now  point  to  higher  prices  until 
there  is  a  large  surplus  of  commodities. 


Labor,  Wake  Up!  It's  Getting  Late! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express 
of  June  4.  1946: 

LABOR,   WAKE  UP!   FT'S  GETTING  LATE! 

It's  about  time  for  the  American  worker  to 
start  facing  the  fact  that  his  position  as 
such  is  In  high  jeopardy.  Not  only  is  the 
worker  being  Jeopardized,  but  our  American 
way  of  life  is  also  being  so  manipulated  by 
certain  individuals  that  the  time  may  not  be 
faT  off  when  we  shall  have  exchanged  our 
system  for  another  way  of  life.  Yes,  the 
communistic  way  of  life. 

And  believe  you  me.  the  fellow  travelers 
have  certainly  been  doing  a  lot  of  traveling 
of  late  into  every  section  of  this  land  and 
Into  every  walk  of  life.  They  are  dissemi- 
nating their  communistic  propmganda  for  the 
natural  purpose  of  attaining  their  ultimate 
objective.  And  that,  my  dear  friends,  is  not 
going  to  be  one  for  the  protection  of  our 
American  way  of  life  as  we  know  it  today. 

There  was  a  time  some  few  years  ago  when 
we  could  spot  a  Communist  or  fellow  traveler. 
In  fact,  he  was  easily  identifled.  True  to  his 
Ilk  of  that  time,  he  Invariably  was  a  bushy- 
haired,  starry-eyed,  soap-box  orator  type.  He 
could  be  found  en  almost  any  public  square 
where  he  would  be  shouting  the  virtues  of 
communism  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The 
more  he  shouted,  the  more  real  Americans  he 
made.  His  line  of  talk  against  American - 
Ism  was  so  obviously  ridiculous  that  his  lis- 
teners didn't  have  to  be  endowed  with  an 
Einstein  brain  to  make  two  and  two  add  up 
to  four.  And  when  they  got  the  answer, 
they  generally  came  away  from  such  gather- 
ings as  better  Americans,  because  of  what 
they  had  heard. 

But  mark  you.  the  present-day  promoters 
of  conununism  are  fully  aware  of  the  short- 
comings of  yesteryear's  strategy.  They  un- 
derstand, as  well  as  do  you  and  I.  how  in- 
effectual It  was.  So,  in  lines  of  strategem, 
they  have  given  their  "pill '  of  communism 
a  new  coating  They  have  dressed  up  their 
travelers  and  today  It  is  Indeed  a  task  to 
distinguish  a  good  American  from  a  bad 
Communist,  by  outward  appearance  alone. 
At  the  moment,  these  men  of  exotic  lean- 
ings are  to  be  found  In  almost  every  walk 
of  life.  They  are  among  gentlemen  of  the 
pros,  educators.  Government  officials,  min- 
isters, and  labor  leaders.  In  fact,  they  have 
made  Inroads  at  every  point  of  vantage  that 
has  to  do  with  the  forming  of  public  opinion 
and  public  authority.  These  feUow  travelers 
have  a  definite  program  to  accomplish,  and 
let  there  be  no  doubt  about  It,  their  pro- 
gram Is  not  lading.     In  the  promotion  of 


this  program,  they  know  no  scruples.  They 
wave  the  flag  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue  In 
their  right  hands  while  they  keep  the  plain 
red  hidden  hi  their  hearts.  Yes,  they  are 
cunning  and  will  btop  at  nothing  in  pursu- 
ing their  objective,  which  Is  definitely  the 
ultimate  overthrow  of  our  Government. 

Yes,  It  Is  high  time  to  wake  up,  because 
unless  we  do.  we  may  be  caught  asleep  at  the 
switch.  We  Americans  still  retain  the  right 
to  freedom  of  speech  under  our  present  way 
of  life,  but  unless  we  take  advantage  of  this 
American  heritage,  we  stand  to  lose  not  only 
this  right,  but  likewise  every  other  right  that 
Is  Inherent  and  precious  to  the  Anwrican. 
The  propaganda  of  the  Communist  is  clever. 
Indeed,  it  is  ingenious.  It  paints  a  beauti- 
ful picttore  of  an  earthly  Utopia  for  every- 
one— especially  for  the-worker.  The  guar- 
antee looks  good  until  properly  challenged 
by  people  in  a  position  to  know  the  actual 
situation. 

Those  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  can  always  show  up  communism  for 
what  it  really  is  by  setting  up  a  contrast. 
When  coniparlson  is  made  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Russia,  the  mother  of  communism. 
It  is  evident  that  we  are  fully  100  years  ahead 
of  their  way  of  life.  Our  workers  are  free, 
not  regimented.  They  have  the  right  to  work 
for  whom  they  please  and  when  they  please. 
They  have  the  right  to  voice  themselves  for 
their  own  betterment,  whether  unionized  or 
not.  If  necessary,  the  American  workers  have 
a  right  to  rebel  against  oppression  by  striking. 
The  Communist  speaks  of  full  freedom,  and 
yet,  in  the  motherland  of  this  system,  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  for  the  worker. 
He  either  accepts  the  directives  of  the  dic- 
tator or  he  is  sent  to  prison.  And  cases  are  on 
record  where  he  has  been  made  to  stand 
against  a  wall  and  shot  for  refusing  to  carry 
out  a  directive.  That  is  a  fair  comparison 
between  the  freedom  of  the  American  worker 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Russian  worker. 

The  "fellow  travelers"  are  praising  to  the 
high  heavens  the  virtues  of  unionism,  and 
yet.  in  the  motherland,  unionism  as  we  Amer-  . 
leans  know  it  is  (Practically  nonexistent.  And 
there  is  real  reason  for  its  being  so.  Under 
communism  there  can  be  only  one  head,  a 
dictator,  who  recognizes  no  other  authority, 
not  even  that  of  God.  And  let  me  tell  you. 
without  God,  irrespective  of  denominational 
religion,  there  Is  nothing  for  us  humane  to 
live  for.  NatiU'ally.  commuuisni  in  Russia, 
to  the  Russian,  is  a  forward  step  for  his  well- 
being  as  compared  to  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  him  under  the  system  of  the  Czar, 
but,  by  comparison  to  our  system  under  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  falls  far  short  of 
meeting  human  demands  as  we  Americans 
appreciate  them. 

Unless  labor  wakes  up,  and  soon,  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  these 
"gods,"  who  are  as  godless  as  the  very  Devil 
himself  and  whose  vocabularies  contain  no 
words  to  express  the  meaning  of  our  word 
"truth."  By  this  I  mean  that.  In  order  to, 
attain  their  objectives  of  world  dictatorship, 
they  will  resort  to  every  subterfuge,  includ- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  very  unions  they 
purport  to  be  friendly  with.  Proof  of  this 
statement  is  borne  out  In  the  fact  that  their 
strategy  has  been  aimed  at  the  ultimate 
weakening  of  the  unions.  Oh.  If  some  of  our 
weak-minded  labor  leaders  only  realized  the 
extent  of  the  communistic  activity  aimed  at 
their  own  destruction,  they  would  not  hesi- 
tate In  coming  out  openly  against  these 
"slickers." 

The  labor  leader  who  understands  his  busi- 
ness knows  that  to  have  unions,  and  effective 
ones,  we  must  have  the  means  of  effective 
collective  bargaining.  This  being  the  case, 
how  can  we  have  collective  bargaining  under 
a  commimlstic  system  that  recognizes  no 
authority  other  than  the  dictator,  the  "god" 
of  the  land?  How  effective  wouM  a  rail- 
road brotherhood  be  In  Its  legitimate  de- 
mands under  Government  ownership?  Or 
how  effective  would  a  union  covering  power 


plant  workers,  telephone  workers,  and  the 
like  be  under  a  dictatorship?  The  answer 
to  this  is — zero.  The  Communist  knows  this 
In  advance,  and,  since  he  does,  he  is  making 
for  the  destination  of  complete  Government 
control  over  all  Industry,  particularly  over 
our  vital  Industries.  He  knows  that  under 
Government  ownership,  under  a  social  eco- 
omy,  labor  unions  cannot  exist  very  long. 
The  reason  for  this  is  quite  simple.  Under 
Government  control  the  right  to  strike  is 
eliminated.  That  is  No.  1  in  severing  the 
Jugular  vein  of  unionism. 

The  Communist  also  knows  in  advance  that, 
if  a  worker  can  secure  by  government  de- 
cree short  hours,  long  wages,  and  other  so- 
cial-security protection  by  merely  asking  the 
Government  to  give  it  to  him,  it  is  fck)l!sh  to 
pay  a  union  for  these  concessions.  It  is  Just 
as  foolish  as  a  railroad  man.  who  carries  a 
pass,  to  pay  for  a  ride  on  a  train.  In  short, 
it  would  not  take  the  worker  long  to  realize 
that.  If  he  can  get  everything  he  wants  by 
government  decree,  it  Is  foolish  to  pay  union 
dues.  When  the  union  wgrker  does  not  pay 
dues,  there  is  no  means  of  supporting  the 
union.  Thus  comes  the  extinction  of  unions. 
a  condition  brought  alwut  by  the  very  so- 
called  "friends"  of  this  most  worth  while 
American  prerogative. 

The  scheme  is  diabolical.  It  Is  well  planned 
and  no  detail  is  slighted.  No  man  is  fit  to  be 
classed  as  a  leader  If  he  does  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  facts  surrounding  this  concerted 
effort  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  collective  bargaining,  which  Is 
today  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  If  I  had  my  way  about 
it,  I  would  encourage  every  labor  leader  in 
this  country — and  e^ery  industrial  leader.  If 
you  please — to  make  a  first-hand  study  of  how 
the  "slickers  '  are  operating.  I  mean,  by 
visiting  the  Soviet  Union.  When  these  lead- 
ers would  return  to  this  country,  even  though 
they  had  been  pink  or  red  when  they  left, 
they  would  come  back  as  real  rcd-and-white- 
and-blue  Americans,  waving  the  American 
flag  in  their  right  hands  and  cherLshing  it 
in  their  hearts. 

I  do  not  wish  to  create  the  Impression  that 
all  of  our  labor  leaders  'are  not  worthy  of 
being  such,  because  this  Is  far  from  the  fact. 
We  have  many  leaders  who  realize  that  com- 
munism and  Americanism,  like  water  and 
oil,  are  not  good  mixers.  These  men  are  tak- 
ing the  fight  right  out  Into  the  open  and 
showing  up  communism  for  what  it  really  is 
as  applied  to  the  American  worker,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  American  unionist.  In  their 
line  of  strategy,  they  are  pursuing  the  course 
of  unionism  independent  of  governmental 
directives.  Independent  of  governmental  cod- 
dling, and  are  hewing  to  the  line  in  the  proce- 
dure of  legitimate  collective  bargaining. 

If  we  are  to  save  unionism,  more  leaders  of 
labor  mu.st  step  up  and  meet  the  challenge 
of  communism;  because.  If  they  don't  they 
will  wake  up  some  fine  day — and  maybe 
soon— to  find  that  the  "fellow  travele;:s" 
have  reached  their  own  front  door.  Let  us 
bring  these  "travelers"  out  into  the  open. 
Let's  give  the  American,  and  especially  the 
American  unionist,  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  comparison  between  Americanism  and 
communism.  Let's  afford  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  facts  as  they  really 
exist.  When  placed  In  this  position,  the 
American  workman  will  not  be  found  want- 
ing In  the  Intelligence  to  add  two  and  two 
and  make  It  sum  up  to  four.  And  when  he 
does,  he  will  be  a  foursquare  American. 
Therefore,  In  great  alarm  I  say,  labor  wake 
up.  It's  getting  late. 
Frankly  yours, 

MAtmicE  R.  Franks, 
Editor,  the  Railroad  Workers  Journal. 

(This  space  paid  for  by  Public  Relations 
Department  Railroad  Yardmasters  of  North 
America.  Inc.,  Walter  B.  Featherson,  chair- 
man, 139  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111.) 
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Opponents  of  the  British  Loan  Are  Not  All 
Crackpots 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted,  there  is  printed  here- 
with an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  this  morn- 
ing: 

Je;se  Jones  ANT)  B.  M.  B.«uch  on  the 
British  Loan 

When  the  $4,400,000,000  British  loan  pro- 
posal was  up  before  the  Senate  propagandists 
for  it  made  a  big  to-do  of  listing  the  women's 
clubs,  international  bankers.  Treasury  De- 
partment stooges  and  uncertain  Americans, 
in  their  corner.  And  then  they  threw  their 
spotlights  on  such  loan  opponents  as  Gerald 
L.  K.  Smith  and  the  ancient  General  Jacob 
L.  Coxey,  the  leader  of  the  now  almost  for- 
gotten crackpot  Coxey  s  Army  march  on 
Washington  in  1894. 

That  was  a  cagey  play  designed  to  make 
persons  In  doubt  shy  away  from  the  loan 
opposition. 

Well,  the  propagandists  for  the  loan  can't 
continue  to  make  it  seem  a  simple  case  of 
screwballs  against  the  brains  and  respecta- 
bility of  America  if  they  admit  facts. 

Fi-'r  one  who  opposes  the  loan,  meet  B.  M. 
Baruch,  a  fairly  well-known  and  respected 
citizen,  not  to  mention  that  he  Is  an  inter- 
national financier. 

On  March  25.  1946.  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing  and  Currency  Committee,  Baruch  said: 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  helping  foreign  na- 
tions. But  until  production  warrants  It,  I 
am  opposed  to  lending  them  money  or  as- 
sisting them  except  for  direct  needs  to  make 
purchases  when  we  know  they  cannot  be 
made  here  or  elsewhere. 

"At  this  time  that  would  be  to  Increase 
demand.  It  would  be  cruel  to  hold  out  hopes 
that  will  not  be  realized.  I  would  keep  the 
goods  necessary  to  prevent  inflation  and 
then  allocate  the  balance,  as  they  come  to 
hand,  where  it  would  help  the  most." 

The  administration  must  think  Baruch 
has  a  little  more  sense  than  General  Coxey. 
for  the  latest  of  his  many  Presidential  as- 
signments is  that  of  designing  a  policy  for 
the  United  States  on  the  atom  tomb. 

If  he  knows  enough  to  know  what  to  do 
with  that  bomb,  or  even  make  intelligent 
suggestions,  surely  his  thoughts  on  the  loan 
are  worth  serious  weighing. 

THE  GRANDDADDY  BANKER  OF  THE  ACES 

But  Baruch  Is  not  the  only  International 
financier  who  has  come  out  against  the  loan. 
The  granddaddy  of  all  financiers  of  history  Is 
Jesse  Holman  Jones,  of  Houston,  Tex. 

In  private  life.  Jones  Is  a  banker  and  In- 
dustrialist, as  Baruch  is  a  financier,  mean- 
ing that  each  tries  to  buy  low  and  sell  high 
as  most  other  people  try  to  do.  only  these  two 
do  it. 

Like  Baruch.  Jones  has  long  since  made  all 
the  dough  he  can  use  for  himself,  and  like 
Baruch  has  put  his  riper  years  and  wisdom  at 
the  service  of  this  country.  It  was  as  a 
governmental  money  manager  that  Jones 
became  the  granddaddy  banker  of  the  ages. 

Jones  came  to  Washington  first  In  the 
Hoover  administration,  by  appointment  on 
February  2,  19?2,  as  a  director  of  the  then 
newly  organized  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

When  F.  D.  R.  took  over,  he  shoved  Jones 
up  to  Chairman  of  the  RFC  and  told  him  to 
speed  the  good  work.    Jones  did,  his  motto 


being:  "Billions  out  and  billions  back."  He 
made  the  motto  work. 

But  before  he  could  wind  up  his  highly 
successful  peacetime  billlonairlng  the  war 
was  en  us  and  It  was  Jones'  Job  to  finance 
literally  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  Government  Investment  In  factories, 
mines,  foreign  purchases,  trades,  and  war- 
making  money  deals  of  many  kinds. 

Finally,  the  palace  guard  got  Jones  In 
January  1945.  just  as  term  3  was  melting 
Into  term  4.  and  since  then  he  has  been  free 
to  speak  his  mind  without  tlie  burden  of 
protecting  official  administration  policy. 

WHY    JONES  IS  AGAINST  IT 

Jones'  Judgment  on  the  British  loan  Is 
that  it  would  be  a  bum  deal  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  though  very  nice  work  for 
the  British  If  they  can  "get  It. 

He  set  forth  his  analysis  in  a  letter  to  the 
House  Banking  Committee  on  Jime  3,  and 
In  smashing  language. 

Among  other  items,  he  declared  the  claims 
that  we  will  profit  In  foreign  trade  as  a  result 
of  the  loan  are  greatly  exaggerated.  He  said 
further  that  the  British  have  plenty  of  col- 
lateral hidden  over  here  that  ought  to  be 
pledged  against  any  money  they  borrow  any- 
how an  especially  wise  fought  considering 
how  they  defaulted  on  their  previous  debt. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  the  loan  to 
Britain,  Jones  said,  would  be  an  Irreparable 
mistake  that  would  shove  the  United  States 
of  America  along  the  road  to  financial  ruin. 

When  two  such  eminent  men  as  Baruch 
and  Jones  warn  against  this  British  loan, 
you're  being  kidded  by  anybody  who  claims 
that  opposition  to  it  comes  only  from  the 
likes  of  Smith  and  Coxey. 


One  World  or  None 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

OF  Missotnti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1946 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

RoLLA,  Mo  .  May  31.  1946. 
The  Honorable  A.  S.  J.  Carnahan, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We.  the  members  of  the  RoUa 
Book  Forum,  have  Just  heard  a  level-headed, 
nonpolitical  physics  professor  summarize  and 
comment  upon  One  World  or  None — the  book 
In  which  15  scientists,  a  general,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished conservative  publicist  take  up  the 
problem  posed  by  the  existence  of  the  atomic 
bomb. 

We  feel  that  this  book  presents  two  salient 
truths: 

1.  As  things  stand  now,  the  civilized  world 
will  very  probably  be  destroyed  by  atomic 
war  In  5  years — or  even  less. 

2.  The  sole  means  of  survival  now  apparent 
Is  the  establishment  of  a  world  authority  or 
government,  backed  by  the  appropriate  police 
force,  to  have  direct  control  over  all  research 
In  and  production  of  atomic  material  for 
military  purposes. 

As  responsible  citizens  In  a  self-governing 
society,  we  feel  that  we  must  do  whatever 
we  can  to  tirge  realization  of  these  facts  and 
action  on  the  basis  of  them.  We  hereby  add 
our  voices  to  those  of  the  great  nvmiber  who 
respectfully  plead  with  you  to  begin  right 
now  to  do  whatever  you  can  In  your  official 
capacity  toward  the  establishment  of  this 
world  authority  over  atomic  fission. 


We  should  like  to  present  the  following 
additional  arguments  for  Immediate  and 
aggressive  action  to  this  end: 

1.  We  mobilized  our  industrial  forces  and 
scientific  intelligence  to  beat  the  Axis  to- 
the  bomb.  Now,  this  book  makes  clear  mere 
survival  demands  Imperatively  tht  we  mobi- 
lize all  necessary  Intellectual  and  material 
resdurces  to  bring  about  "one  world"  control 
before  the  present  atom -armament  race 
(which  our  success  Initiated)  has  swept  us 
Irrecoverably  toward  Its  suicidal  conclusion. 

2.  The  atom  bomb  confers  such  power 
over  human  existence  that  Its  possession  by 
any  single  individual  or  group  (even  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States)  is.  within  the 
present  world  community,  simply  Intoler- 
able. Its  possession  by  a  second,  or  a  third, 
national  group  will  but  increase  the  tension 
that  precipitates  e.xplosion.  This  fatai  power 
must  be  firmly  in  the  hands  of  a  governing 
body  representing  the  will  and  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  htiman  race.  Needless  to  say. 
such  a  crucially  significant  Institution  must 
be  shaped  with  the  utmost  political  wisdom 
and  patience  of  which  we  are  capable. 

3.  We  may  grant  that,  as  a  people,  we 
are  more  naturally  endowed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  bomb  than  for  the  creation  of  the 
means  to  a  relcn  of  law  which  Its  existence 
necessitates.  We  may  at  the  moment  see 
among  the  great  powers  little  hope  for  united 
action  in  this  matter.  And  yet.  faced  with 
the  blunt  alternatives,  one  world  or  none,  we 
must  act  In  our  own  defense;  there  is  no 
possible  Justification — moral  or  Intellec- 
tual—for falling  to  act  to  avert  the  doom 
toward  which  we  move. 

4.  But  the  very  extremity  of  the  situation 
In  vfhich  the  civilized  world  finds  itself  seems 
to  offer  some  hope.  Whether  we  present  the 
Implications  of  a  bomb-rldden  world  in  all 
their  complexity  or  boiled  down  to  their 
brutal  essence,  we  should  be  able  to  get  the 
governments  to  realize  this  elemental  truth: 
We  are  all  In  the  same  boat  and  moving  to- 
ward the  same  abyss.  Resignation  to  the 
fact  that  other  powers  will  not  see  It  this 
way  or.  seeing,  will  actually  resist  united 
action  Is  simply  an  untenable  position.  With 
such  powerful  motives  for  action,  and  such 
tremendotis  intellectual  and  technological 
means  of  Information  and  persuasion  at  our 
disposal,  we  cannot  resign  ourselves  to  evil — 
we  cannot  behold  ourselves  sinking  down  In 
some  corrupted  or  phantasmagoria  paralysis 
of  win. 

n 

The  precise  steps  to  be  taken  to  achieve 
this  "one  world"  control  over  the  bomb  (and 
allied  weapons)  must  come  out  of  the  con- 
ferences of  mobilized  Intelligence — social,  po- 
litical, and  technological.  And,  defeatism  to 
the  contrary,  we  feel  that  the  global  action 
of  the  United  Nations  did  suggest  the  poten- 
tialities of  cooperative  human  Intelligence; 
now.  In  the  presence  of  graver  emergency,  we 
must  think  together  politically  as  well  as 
militarily. 

The  following  we  feel  to  be  some  Immedi- 
ately pertinent  considerations: 

1.  The  report  of  the  State  Department 
of  Consultants  forms  a  basis  for  approach. 
It,  incidentally,  illustrates  what  even  so 
limited  a  mobilization  of  Intelligence  can 
accomplish. 

2.  We  should  prepare  alternative  plans  and 
multiple  means  of  promulgation  for  each. 
We  should  be  prepared  to  act  through  the 
United  Nations  or,  if  necessary,  through  some 
other  agency.  The  principle  of  action  on 
many  fronts  was  driven  home  to  us  during 
the  war. 

3.  Our  intellectual  and  administrative 
resources  must  be  organized  on  the  principle 
of  "first  things  first."  Men  should  be.  If 
necessary,  drafted,  yet  In  such  a  way  that 
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both  we  and  they  shall  appreciate  the  worth 
to  mankind  of  the  service  they  perform. 

4.  The  atomic  scientists  themselves  should 
be  present  In  these  councils.  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  alternatives  we  face  to  the  Rus- 
sian scientists  is  one  front  on  which  these 
men  might  work  most  effectively. 

5.  Wc  miist  plan  to  utilize  to  the  utmost 
the  world-shrinking  agencies  such  a£  the 
radio  and  the  airways,  which  helped  bring  us 
to  thi.s  fateful  situation,  to  aid  us  in  achiev- 
ing the  "one  world"  action  to  meet  it. 

6.  Unprecedented  crises  may  be  met  by 
unprecedented  plans:  We  now  have  a  task 
w^orthy  of  the  protean  ingenuity  which  we 
as  a  people  lavish  on  trivialities.  Let  us 
bring  this  situation  before  the  minds  of 
men  so  completely  that  comprehension  be- 
comes motive — and  we  may  yet  rise  to  meet 
this  '"greatest  crisis  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind." 

m 

And  If  one  shrinks  from  such  extreme  de- 
mands for  confidence  and  resolution,  he 
should  return  to  the  refrain  of  this  book: 
there  Is  no  defense,  no  defense,  no  defense. 
The  notion,  upon  which  we  now  seem  to  be 
acting,  that  we  may  avoid  destruction  with 
more  and  better  bombs,  strategic  distribu- 
tion, super-plane  transportation,  etc..  ap- 
pears totally  blind  to  the  reality  which  the 
writers  of  "One  World  or  None."  set  forth. 
The  false  sense  of  security  could  be  fatal. 
Very   truly  yours. 

Rou^  Book  Foinu, 
Clabk  E.  Boyd, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 
Majit  R.  Beech, 
Co-Chairr.ian  of  Committee. 
Frank  C.  Winston. 

President. 


Strikes  in  Farm-Machinery  Plants  Handi- 
cap Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  north   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  entire  farm- 
ing section  of  the  United  States,  partic- 
ularly that  section  in  which  wheat  is  pro- 
duced in  great  volume,  there  exists  today 
a  diCBcult  situation  re5ulting  from  strikes. 
It  is  imperative  that  something  be  done 
immediately.  Tlie  Government  is  asking 
the  wheat  farmers  of  the  Nation  to  pro- 
duce wheat  in  great  volume.  They  have 
been  doing  this  for  the  past  several  years. 

During  this  war  period  most  plants 
making  farm  machinery  have  been 
turned  over  to  war  uses.  As  a  result  farm 
machinery  has  very  definitely  deterio- 
rated, and  today,  as  the  result  of  strikes, 
it  is  not  alone  impossible  to  obtain  new 
machinery  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
parts  to  repair  old  machinery. 

These  are  serious  problems  that  come 
at  a  time  when  the  Government  is  asking 
that  wheat  be  produced  in  volume  to  feed 
tlie  starving  peoples  of  Europe.  It  is  re- 
grettable indeed  that  strikes  throughout 
the  Nation  are  handicapping  reconver- 
sion, and  by  their  vary  nature  are  im- 
peding the  eSTorts  of  the  administration 
to  save  the  starving  peoples  of  Europe 
with  food  products. 


Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
herewith  a  telegram  which  has  been  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  my  office 
for  attention: 

Jamestown,  N.  Dak.,  July  5,  1946. 
Hon.  Charles  Roeertson, 

House  Office  Building,  < 

Wastiington,  D.  C: 
Following  is  a  wire  sent  today  to  Presi- 
dent Truman:   we  urge  you  to  do  anything 
you  can  to  get  action  on  this  matter: 

'At  a  meeting  June  4  of  300  Stutsman 
County  farmers  and  businessmen  which  con- 
sidered desperate  plight  farmers  face  because 
of  prolonged  shut-down  of  Important  farm 
Implement  factories  we  were  Instructed  to 
respectfully  petition  you,  if  prompt  reojaen- 
Ing  of  these  plants  through  conciliation  ap- 
pears unlikely,  to  immediately  take  over  the 
J.  I.  Case  Implement  Co.  plants  at  Racine. 
Wis.,  and  Rockford.  111.,  and  the  Allls  Chal- 
mers plant  at  West  Allls,  Wis,  and  the  Min- 
neapolis Moline  plant  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
"Stutsman  County  farmers  are  continuing 
all-out  production  efforts  on  the  same  basis 
as  during  wartime  to  meet  domestic  and 
world-wide  food  needs.  We  need  new  farm 
machinery  badly.  One  day's  output  of  the 
Case  plant  which  has  been  out  of  operation 
since  December  26  would  go  far  to  meet  needs 
of  this  country  but  our  most  desperate  need 
right  now  is  for  repairs  that  will  enable  us  to 
make  our  old  machinery  do  for  another  year. 
Failure  of  machinery  dealers  to  have  parts 
available  when  we  need  them  will  be  dis- 
astrous to  our  production  efforts. 

"Although  effects  are  not  so  Immediately 
noticeable,  failure  of  the  Case  officials  to 
even  negotiate  for  reopening  their  plants 
constitutes  as  grave  an  emergency  to  food 
production  as  recent  rail  and. coal  strikes. 
While  other  farm-equipment  controversies 
are  being  subjected  to  negotiation  such  nego- 
tiations must  not  be  permitted  to  be  further 
dragged  out.  We  tirge  you  to  use  your  powers 
with  all  possible  speed  to  get  these  plants 
back  Into  production.  The  unions  Involved 
have  indicated  they  will  return  to  work  Im- 
mediately If  the  plants  are  taken  over  and 
operated  by  the  Government. 
"We  respectfully  urge  you  to  act. 
"Committee  for  mass  meeting  signed: 

"G.  H.  Knobel,  Farmer. 

"H.  W.  Anoerberg,  Farmer. 

"Sklvin  Hoveland,  Farmer. 

"M.  S.  BuRKX,  County  Agent. 

"J.  A.  ScHooNovEa,  Secretary. 

"Jamestown  Chamber  of  Commerce." 


Shortages  and  Sarpluses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  cautornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Los  Angeles,  Calit..  May  25,  1946. 
Hon.  Gordon  L.  McIDonough. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  enclosed  form  Is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  a  bouse. 

We  have  no  meat,  flour,  butter,  bouses, 
shirts,  suits,  cars,  rights,  liberty. 

But  we  do  have  plenty  of  Oovemment 
bureaus,  regulations,  regimentation,  supervi- 
sion, planned  economy,  Government  employ- 


ees, propaganda,  strikes,  debts,  politics,  lum- 
ber for  Europe,  food  for  Europe,  un-Amerl- 
canism,  stupidity. 

Yours  for  a  return  to  sanity, 

Walter  T.  Plummer, 
Ex-Soldicr  and  Member  of  VFW. 


OPA  Knifes  Dairjrmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speakc  r, 
time  and  again  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  have  stated  that  t'le 
dairymen  were  being  ruined  by  the  OPA. 
Why  should  this  great  farm  activity,  so 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  be 
sacrificed  to  the  whims  of  Government 
bureaucrats  utterly  devoid  of  comm)n 
sense  in  attempting  to  maintair  the  price 
of  milk  to  the  farmers  below  the  cost  of 
production?  It  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated that  this  indispensible  segment 
of  our  economic  farm  structure  can  be 
solved  only  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Congress.  Bureaucracy  has  failed.  The 
dairy  industry  must  not  be  ruined.  Many 
fine  daily  herds,  developed  at  great  ex- 
pense, have  been  slaughtered  and  sold  lor 
beef  because  the  prices  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts were  fixed  by  the  OPA  l>elow  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  production.  The 
situation  of  the  dairymen  in  the  counties 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  is 
desperate,  and,  as  I  have  stated  calls 
for  immediate  congressional  action. 

I  call  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Farmers'  Action  Commit- 
tee at  a  meeting  in  Friendship.  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y.,  which,  under  unanimcus 
consent,  I  insert  in  the  Record  as  part  of 
my  remarks : 

Farmers'  Action  Committee, 
Belmont,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1946. 

Over  600  dairymen  from  Allegany  County 
attended  a  mass  meeting  In  Friendship, 
N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday  night.  May  29,  and 
unanimously  passed  the  following  re^olutic  n: 

•The  cost  of  dairy  feed  has  Increasi'd; 
dairymen  are  paying  higher  farm  labor  costs 
and  there  have  been  Increases  In  other  pro- 
duction costs  connected  with  the  production 
of  milk:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  price  of  milk  In  -e- 
turns  to  producers  should  be  Increased  by 
20  percent  over  present  prices  for  the  per  cd 
ending  September  30,  1946,  and  by  30  percint 
over  last  winter's  prices  for  the  period  Oc- 
tober* I,  1946  through  March  31,  1947;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  dalr3rmen  of  Allegany 
County  Join  with  other  counties  of  the  milk- 
shed  and  with  the  New  Tork  Milk  Shed  Dairy 
Committee  In  exhausting  every  means  of 
obtaining  a  fair  return  for  dairymen;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  3e 
sent  to  the  following:  /Hon.  James  M.  Meed, 
Senate  Building,  Washington,  D,  C;  Hen. 
Robert  F.  Wagner.  Senate  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C  :  Hon.  C. 
P.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C;  Hon.  Paul  Porter,  OPA,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  N.  Y.  State  Conference  Board 
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of  Farm  Organizations;  N.  Y.  Milk  Shed  Dairy 
Committee:  C.  J.  Blanford.  Metropolitan 
Milk  Marketing  Administrator." 

The  Farmers'  Action  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  act  In  any  possible  way  to  follow 
out  the  wishes  of  Allegany  County  dairymen 
as  expressed  In  this  resolution. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Farmers'  Action  Committee:  James  A. 
Young,  Jr.,  Angelica,  chairman; 
Burton  Benjamin,  Belmont,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; -  Carleton  Green, 
Alfred  Station:  Ceylon  Snider, 
Fillmore:  Harold  Fuller,  Hough- 
ton; O.  W.  Merrick,  Cuba;  Carl 
Walradt,  Freedom;  Rufus  Camp- 
bell, Friendship;  F.  M.  Alvord, 
Friendship, 

The  plight  of  the  dairy  farmers  in 
Allegany  County  and  the  other  dairy  sec- 
tions of  New  York  State  is  a  fair  picture 
of  all  the  important  dairy  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  passing  legis- 
lation to  salvage  what  is  left  of  this  farm 
Industry  that  has  been  so  ruthlessly 
weakened  by  the  OPA.  The  action  of  a 
committee  in  another  body  to  end 
price  control  on  livestock,  meat,  eggs,  and 
dairy  products  on  June  30. 1945.  is  in  the 
right  direction.  The  tyranny  of  the  OPA 
should  be  outlawed. 


Extension  of  Selective  Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  SHERIDAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1946 

Mr.  SHERIDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  Station  WLBQ 
at  Philadelphia.  May  27. 1946: 

Good  evening  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
radio  audience,  this  Is  Congressman  John 
EowARD  Sheridan  speaking  to  you  and  I  have 
been  asked  by  Station  WIBG,  as  a  public  re- 
lations service,  to  explain  the  reasons  for  my 
amendments  to  the  Selective  Service  Act 
and  its  extension,  whereby  I  prevented  the 
further  Induction  of  boys  between  the  ages 
of  18  aud  20  and  prevented  the  further  In- 
buction  of  fathers  or  persons  with  dependent 
children. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  privilege  because 
the  true  statements  concerning  the  needs  of 
the  United  States  Army  have  not  been  hon- 
estly reported  to  the  people.  There  is  one 
thing  I  despise  and  that  Is  dishonesty  In  re- 
porting the  news  or  giving  half-truths  from 
which  the  false  conclusion  must  necessarily 
follow. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  editorial  appear- 
ing In  the  Philadelphia  Record  under  date 
of  May  17,  1946.  wherein  I,  especially,  was 
condemned  for  sponsoring  these  amend- 
ments and  the  condemnation  also  attached 
to  Congressman  Barrett,  Congressman  Bbad- 
LET,  Congressman  Granahan,  and  Congress- 
man McGuNCHEY,  my  colleagues  from  Phil- 
adelphia. In  that  editorial  it  referred  to  the 
one  Inductee  that  was  processed  for  Induc- 
tion to  the  Army  of  the  United  States  from 
16  counties  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  but  they 
failed  to  disclose  to  the  public,  that  on  that 
same  day  there  was.  an  Increase  In  the  vol- 
untary enlistments  at  the  United  States  re- 
cruiting station  In  Philadelphia.  In  that 
Bame  editorial  they  would  want  you  to  be- 


lieve that  my  amendments  had  caused  the 
United  States  Army  to  be  disbanded  or  even 
jeopardized.  Again  let's  look  at  the  facts. 
As  of  that  day  and  date  there  were  over  2,- 
100,000  men  In  the  United  States  Army,  As 
of  this  moment  that  I  am  speaking  to  you, 
there  Is  over  1,960.000.  General  Elsenhower, 
when  he  appeared  before  my  committee,  the 
Military  Affairs  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  told  us  he  needed  1,500.000  men  as  of 
July  1.  1946.  to  meet  the  national  and  In- 
ternational commitments  throughout  the 
world  of  the  United  States  Government.  Ab 
of  tonight,  as  I  sit  before  you,  our  Army  as 
constituted.  Is  1,960.000  or  460,000  more  than 
General  Elsenhower  Indicates  he  needs  as 
of  July  1,  1946.  And  these  facts  were  avail- 
able to  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  when  they  wrote  that  edi- 
torial. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts  further.  As  of  May 
21,  which  Is  over  a  week  ago,  there  was 
769.936  voluntary  enlistments  In  the  United 
States  Army.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
enlistments  are  for  a  period  of  2  years  or 
longer,  so.  that  Army  of  ours  Is  not  disinte- 
grating or  disbanding,  but  getting  stronger 
every  day,  as  a  volunteer  Army.  Only  today, 
after  much  effort,  the  personnel  division  of 
the  War  Department,  admitted  that  volun- 
tary enlistments  for  the  month  of  May.  will 
more  than  meet  the  needs  of  the  replace- 
ments In  the  Army  and  that  the  voluntary 
enlistments  as  anticipated  for  the  month  of 
June  will  likewise  exceed  the  replacements 
necessary. 

Then  again.  General  Paul  Informed  my 
committee  that  If  the  pay  of  the  soldier  were 
Increased  20  percent,  the  voluntary  enlist- 
ments would  increase  33' '3  percent.  A  re- 
cent survey  of  some  2,000,000  veterans  who 
had  seen  service  outside  of  continental 
United  States,  showed  that  23  percent  of  these 
seasoned  soldiers  would  reenlist  if  the  pay 
were  Increased.  I  would  like  the  public  to 
know  that  we  reported  out  of  our  committee 
and  passed  It  In  the  House,  and  this  bill  now 
reposes  in  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, a  pay  bill  increasing  the  base  pay  of 
the  buck  private  from  $50  to  $75  and  pro- 
portionately '  through  the  other  enlisted 
grades,  which  bill.  If  the  Senate  should  pass, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  pass, 
will  make  available  a  pool  of  seasoned 
soldiers  of  500,000  or  more,  many  of  whom 
win  make  the  United  States  Army  their  life's 
endeavor.  Simple  mathematics  will  there- 
fore affirm  that  with  the  770,000  we  now  have 
In  the  Army  of  voluntary  enlistments,  plus 
this  potential  group  of  500,000  or  more,  will 
bring  our  armed  forces  well  beyond  the  1,070,- 
000  which  General  Elsenhower  needs  as  of 
July  1,  1947.  This  of  course  would  not  con- 
sider the  thousands  who  will  voluntarily  en- 
list and  who  have  never  had  a  previous  en- 
listment In  the  Army,  and  only  today  I  am 
Informed  by  the  War  Department  that  their 
monthly  requirements  for  the  months  of  May 
and  June  will  run  about  25.000  per  month. 
The  voluntary  enlistments  today  per  month 
are  twice  that  number. 

No,  no.  Mr.  Stern  and  your  Philadelphia 
Record,  It  Is  not  tramp,  tramp,  that  bey  Is 
marching,  but  rather  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys 
are  marching  and  wUl  march  as  volunteer 
soldiers  and  not  a  conscript  Army  In  peace- 
time. 

I  and  my  Philadelphia  colleagues  are 
further  accused  of  listening  to  pres.sure 
groups.  Ill  tell  you  the  groups  that  I  have 
been  listening  to — every  religious  denomina- 
tion In  the  United  States,  Protestant.  Catho- 
lic, and  Jew  have  opposed  the  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  In  peacetime;  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations;  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  mothers  throughout  the  Nation, 
those  are  the  groups,  and  If  the  Philadelphia 
Record  wants  to  characterize  those  groupa  as 
pressure  groups,  then  we  stand  convicted,  but 
let  me  give  further  assurance  that  those  are 


the  groups  that  I  shall  always  listen  to,  be- 
cause they  represent  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours,  and  we  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  supposed  to  represent  the 
people,  notwithstanding  any  edltorUl  con- 
demnation to  the  contrary. 

In  further  explanation  of  my  amendments 
to  the  Selective  Service  Act,  can   anybody 
justify  the  separation  of  these  18-  and  19- 
year-old  boys,  especially  this  group  of  81,000, 
which  the  War  Department  wanted  to  grab, 
who  are  just  finishing  their  senior  year  in 
high   school   and   were   deferred   imder   the 
provisions  of  the  law  to  complete  that  semes- 
ter:   also,    approximately,    the    165,000    who 
would  become   18  years  of  age  dxirlng  the 
months  of  May  and  June  to  be  sent  overseas 
to  do   police   duty?     I   hesitate,   but   I   am 
compelled  to  refer  to  the  lack  of  discipline 
that  had  permeated  through  our  theaters  of 
operations  overseas.     The  press  recently  car- 
ried the  orders  of  General  McNamey,  out- 
lining the  rules  of  discipline,  because  In  one 
area  427  out  of  every  1,000  of  our  soldiers 
were    afflicted    with    venereal    disease.     This 
meant  every  second  boy  almost  In  the  ranks. 
General    Elsenhower    admitted    before    our 
committee  that  an  18-  or  19-year-old  boy  did 
not     make     a    good     occupational     trooper. 
True,  they  were  fine  soldiers  during  combat, 
where   they   showed  daring   under   splendid 
leadership,  and  were  compelled  to  so  serve 
when  actually  at  war.  but  that  warfare  Is 
now  over  and  the  Army  should  again  revert 
to  a  voluntary  basis  because  a  voluntary  army 
is  the  best  army.     I  do  not  want  any  of  the 
radio  audience  to  believe  that  I  place  my 
judgment  superior  to  that  of  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  a  matter  of  such  vast  Importance 
as  taking  an  18-year-old  boy  from  his  home 
environment  must  be  viewed  with  the  great- 
est scrutiny. 

I  well  recall  those  holding  high  position 
in  the  War  Department  api}earing  before  our 
committee  demanding  that  we  draft  women 
of  the  nursing  profession.  I  voted  against 
the  recommendation,  and.  of  course,  the 
bill  never  became  a  law.  and  still  no  soldier, 
sailor,  or  marine  was  jeopardized  through 
failure  of  receiving  adequate  nursing  care. 

I  well  recall  the  demands  that  we  pass 
legislation  drafting  labor,  either  putting  them 
In  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  or  under 
military  jurisdiction,  as  labor  slaves.  We 
didn't  do  It.  I  voted  against  It  in  commit- 
tee and  the  records  will  confirm  that  free 
labor  turned  out  the  greatest  volume  in  the 
history  of  mankind  and  the  mtmltions  of 
war  went  through  on  time  and  In  necessary 
quantities. 

Of  course,  now  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  have  the  public  believe  that  those  now  In 
the  Army  will  be  compelled  to  serve  Indefinite 
time,  and  that  others  now  serving  In  the 
armed  forces  will  be  separated  from  their 
families  for  at  least  2  years.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  facts.  The  House  passed, 
and  It  now  reposes  in  the  Senate.  House  bill 
6064,  which,  among  other  things,  provides 
that  inductees  shall  not  serve  for  a  longer 
dtiratlon  than  18  months.  It  Is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  120.000  fathers  who  now  re- 
main In  the  Army  could  be  discharged  to- 
morrow without  affecting  In  any  degree  the 
efficiency  or  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Army.  It  has  been  proven  that  time 
and  again  Congress  must  make  mandatory, 
under  statutory  provision,  things  that  should 
be  obviously  done  by  the  War  Department. 
Of  the  460,000  which  must  be  discharged  be- 
tween now  and  the  Ist  of  July— within  the 
next  30  days— 120,000  of  them  could  neces- 
sarily be  the  remaining  fathers  In  the  Army 
who  were  Inducted. 

I'll  take  further  Issue  In  respect  to  ths 
drafting  of  18-  and  19-year  boys.  Nobody 
win  deny  that,  if  drafted,  the  major  part  of 
their  di:ty  will  be  policing  Europe  and  Japan. 
Would  anybody  here  In  Philadelphia  propose 
reducing  the  requirements  of  dvU  service  to 
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permit  18-year-old  boys  to  be  policemen? 
Do  you  think  for  one  moment  Congress  would 
permit  18-year-of-age  policemen  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia?  Never.  Then  why  should 
tbey  be  permitted  to  do  police  work  In  the 
devastated  areas  of  Europe?  The  position 
cannot  be  sustained.  Recently  General  Tex- 
tor  was  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  avallables  and  require- 
ments of  the  Army  for  the  years  1946-47.  His 
report  to  the  Secretary  showed  If  the  draft 
were  not  continued  after  May  15.  we  would 
be  short  only  1.000  troops  on  July  1.  1947. 
He  first  showed  a  shortage  of  51.000,  but  after 
I  recalled  to  his  attention  that  he  had  over- 
looked 50.000  Philippine  ScouU,  bis  figure 
was  corrected  to  1,000  shortage.  And,  mind 
you.  the  general  projected  bis  estimates  on 
a  basis  of  only  12.500  volunteers  per  month. 
The  actual  monthly  figures  of  voluntary  en- 
listments are  running  over  four  times  that 
number,  or  well  over  50.000  per  month.  It  Is 
obvious  that  there  will  be  no  shortage — and 
It  is  now  obvious  that  there  la  no  shortage 
of  brass  hats. 

I'll  state  further  that  when  the  extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  comes  up  again 
for  congressional  consideration  on  or  before 
July  1.  I  win  vigorously  oppose  the  extension 
of  any  provisions  of  that  act  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  further  Induction  of  any  men 
in  the  armed  forces.  As  you  know,  there  are 
certain  other  provisions  of  the  act  which  give 
the  President  wartime  authority,  which.  In 
my  opinion,  should  be  continued  for  a  longer 
duration. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  when  the  United 
States  Navy  now  refuses  to  take  any  fvu-ther 
Inductees,  but  has  acknowledged  that  it  can 
meet  all  Its  requirements  from  volunteers. 
and  has  for  many  months  refused  to  take 
any  volunteer  over  the  age  of  39.  and  the 
Marine  Corps  likewise,  that  there  Is  no  fiir- 
tber  need  or  necessity  for  the  continuance  of 
the  drafting  of  men.  On  this  Issue  alone  I 
shall  be  glad  to  offer  myself  to  the  people 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  my 
campaign  for  reelection  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  next  November. 


Obstacles  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing realistic  analysis  of  the  tragic 
state  of  our  international  relations  and 
some  of  the  reasons  therefor.  It  is  re- 
printed from  Human  Events: 

Thi  Postponed  Piac« 
(By  FelU  Morley) 

The  official  communique  on  the  Moscow 
Conference  of  lart  December  stated,  over  the 
signatures  of  Secretary  Byrnes.  Foreign  Min- 
later  Bevin.  and  Comml£sar  Molotov,  that: 

"The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  wUl  con- 
voke a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering treaties  of  peace  with  Italy.  Rumania. 
Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Finland.  •  •  • 
Ttm  conference  will  he  held  not  later  than 
May  1.  1946." 

In  a  radio  repoit  broadcast  to  tfc.  Nation 
from  Washington  on  December  90,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  repeeted  the  assurance  that: 
"The  peace  conference  la  to  be  called  not  later 
than  May  1."  and  added: 

"The  mgnemtnts  reached  •  •  •  ^rlll 
faelliUt*  the  signing  of  peace  treaties  which 
Is  nscisssry  to  permit  th«  withdrawing  at 


troops  from  occupied  territories.  Only  by 
the  withdrawal  of  armies  of  occupation  can 
the  people  have  an  opportunity  to  start  on 
the  long  road  to  economic  recovery.  Only  by 
economic  recovery  of  other  countries  can  we 
In  America  hope  for  the  full  emplo3rment  of 
our  labor  and  our  capital  In  this  Interde- 
pendent world." 

Today,  a  month  after  the  latest  date  estab- 
lished for  the  holding  of  the  Initial  peace 
conference,  there  is  still  no  assurance  of  Its 
convening.  Secretary  Byrnes  says  that  the 
date,  originally  "not  later  than  May  I," 
should  be  •'definitely  fixed  for  July  1  or 
July  15."  But  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  there  Is  no  certainty  of  this  desired  out- 
come. Indeed,  it  is  now  possible.  If  not 
actually  probable,  that  there  will  never  be 
a  general  agreement  among  the  victors  on  the 
division  of  the  spoils  of  World  War  II. 

There  Is  nothing  accidental  In  the  fact 
that  no  peace  treaties  are  being  framed  to 
give  reality  to  the  pleasant  assurances  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms." 
It  Is  not  primarily  due  to  diplomatic  ineffi- 
ciency on  our  part  that  progress  at  the  recent 
Paris  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters was.  in  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  "disappointingly  small."  The  ugly 
and  depressing  picture  Is  one  of  clear  design. 

The  character  of  that  design  was  made 
more  clear  by  Mr.  Molotov  when,  in  Pravda 
of  May  27,  sharply  answering  Mr.  Byrnes, 
he  defined  the  latter's  self-styled  "offensive 
for  peace"  as  being  in  reality  "an  offensive 
against  the  Soviet  Union  "  American  im- 
perialism, he  added  sardonically,  fails  to 
realize  that  "the  future"  lies  with  c<Mn- 
munism. 

n 

The  only  major  power  which  does  not 
want  a  restoration  of  peace,  secured  by  defi- 
nite treaties,  is  Russia.  For  its  obstructive 
attitude  there  are  two  very  practical  reasons. 

In  the  first  place.  Russia  has  less  than  no 
desire  to  see  that  "full  employment  of 
•  •  •  our  capiUl  in  this  interdependent 
world"  which  Mr.  Byrnes  has  hopefully  an- 
ticipated. Communist  leadership  has  made 
abundantly  clear  that  not  the  restoration 
but  the  destruction  of  the  capitalist  system 
is  Its  objective.  International  political  In- 
stability assists  communism.  Peace  treaties 
would  invigorate  capitalism. 

In  the  second  place,  continuation  of  a 
technical  state  of  war  enables  the  Moscow 
government  legally  to  maintain  Its  troops 
throughout  the  whole  huge  area  of  Russian 
occupation;  making  Soviet  provinces  out  of 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  eastern  Austria;  bring- 
ing the  frontier  of  effective  Cohimunlst  con- 
trol to  a  line  which  cuts  the  heart  of  Europe 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Sea  p)ort  of 
Hamburg  to  the  equally  vital  Adriatic  harbor 
of  Trieste. 

To  assimilate  Central  Europe  Into  the 
Soviet  system  requires  not  merely  time  but 
also  dictatorial  authority.  Both  are  afforded 
by  Indefinite  continuation  of  the  present 
anomalous  situation.  We  forget  that  as 
month  succeeds  month  the  conquerors  can 
inexorably  mold  the  lives  of  defeated  peoples 
who  are  deprived  of  legal  stattis  of  any  kind. 
The  writing  of  peace  treaties,  no  matter  how 
drastic,  would  restore  some  rights  to  the  con- 
quered and  force  the  evacuation  of  the  Red 
Army.  Therefore,  by  the  always  logical  rea- 
soning of  the  Kremlin  the' writing  of  peace 
treaties  should  be  postponed  until  the  people 
of  Central  Europe  have  yielded  to  steady 
preesure  and  embraced  communism,  to  which 
no  alternative  is  offered. 

Secretary  Byrnes  no  longer  has  any  illu- 
sions on  the  subject.  In  his  May  20  report 
on  ths  recent  Paris  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers  he  said:  "The  making  of  peace 
with  Austria  Is  essential  to  the  restoration 
of  anything  like  conditions  of  peace  In 
Curope."  But.  at  Paris  "the  Soviet  repre- 
senutlvs  declined  to  discuss  the  Austrian 
trsatf  or  Mkj  when  b«  would  consider  it." 


In  the  present  diplomatic  struggle  betveen 
Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Molotov  the  latter  has 
some  strong  advantages  and  will  undoubtedly 
use  them. 

m 

Russia  is  In  Central  Europe  "for  keeps." 
The  United  States  is  not,  and  Is  becoming 
increasingly  restless  over  occupation  costs 
which  for  Germany  alone  are  running  at  the 
rate  ,of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.-  So  why 
should  Moscow  accept  treaties  which  would 
evacuate  all  an.iieS  of  occupation,  Russian  as 
well  as  American?  The  latter  will  eventually 
be  called  home  anyway,  and  strong  domestic 
political  pressure,  unknown  In  Russia,  :nay 
be  expected  to  expedite  the  process. 

Another  serious  weakness  In  the  barg  lin- 
ing position  of  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  the 
long  series  of  blunders  inherited  from  the 
leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  on  which 
the  Truman  administration  must  face  the 
disagreeable  pay-off.  Outstanding  among 
these  blunders,  all  of  them  criticized  as  tvch 
by  Human  Events  when  they  were  In  the 
making,  have  been: 

The  policy  of  unconditional  surrender,  pre- 
venting any  utilization  of  German  demo- 
cratic elements,  either  to  ciirtail  the  devssta- 
tlon  of  the  war  or  to  reincorporate  the  broken 
remnants  of  Germany  into  a  unified  and 
spiritually  convalescent  western  Europe. 

The  policy  of  appeajsement.  permitting 
Russia  to  advance  the  lines  of  Commi  nist 
control  over  wide  areas — central  Germany. 
Manchuria,  northern  Korea — where  Russian 
troops  did  little  or  no  fighting  and  had  no 
valid  claim  to  the  authority  we  have  granted 
them. 

The  Morgenthau  plan,  which  through  Its 
wholly  evil  Influence  on  the  Potsdam  AiTee- 
ment  has  disastrously  disrupted  German 
economy,  making  the  growth  of  commu:ilsm 
inevitable.  In  addition  to  transferring  much 
of  German's  industrial  plant,  and  the  tech- 
nicians capable  of  operating  It,  to  Ruislan 
control. 

The  support  of  Quislings,  sacrificing  fun- 
damental principles  in  order  to  accept  Rus- 
sian stooge  governments  in  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  in  eastern  Europe  generally,  thus 
ending  all  hope  of  a  restoration  of  di-mo- 
cratic  processes  or  representative  government 
In  the  huge  territory  over  which  the  Iron 
cin-taln  has  now  fallen  with  ominous  flniility. 

The  policy  of  deception,  deliberately  fool- 
ing the  American  people,  through  OWI  and 
other  tax -supported  propaganda  ager  cles, 
Into  believing  that  Russia  Is  a  sister  de:noc- 
racy  and  that  the  mere  defeat  of  the  Axis 
would  bring  a  new  Utopia,  somehow  guar- 
anteed by  the  misnamed  "United"  Nations. 

IV 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  Urlted 
Nations  Organization  is  now  the  last  feeble 
hope  of  Secretary  Byrnes  for  extracting  from 
Premier  Stalin  cooperation  In  the  making  of 
those  definite  peace  treaties  which  the  Rus- 
sian Government  is  In  principle — not  merely 
in  detail — unwilling  to  underwrite.  Said  Mr. 
Byrnes  in  his  frank  radio  broadcast  of  May 
31: 

"If  a  peace  conference  is  not  called  this 
summer  the  United  States  will  feel  obliged 
to  request  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  under  article  14  of  the  Char- 
ter, to  ihake  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  peace  settlements  " 

As  Mr,  Molotov  says,  however,  the  Soviet 
Union  car  regard  this  "intimidation"  with 
perfect  equanimity.  Article  14  only  gives  the 
General  Assembly  power  to  "recommend 
measures  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any 
Bituutlcn,  regardless  of  origin,  which  it  deems 
likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or 
friendly  relations  among  nations  •  •  •." 
Such  recommendations  would  go  to  the  Se- 
curity Council,  on  which  the  Russian  veto 
power  Is  all  but  absolute. 

Furthermore,  the  Chsrter  contains  another 
article  which  Russia  c«n  invoke  to  block  utll« 
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Izatlon  of  Article  14  In  the  manner  Secretary 
Byrnes  suggests.     Says  Article  107: 

"Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  in- 
validate or  preclude  action,  in  relation  to  any 
state  which  during  the  second  World  War  has 
been  an  enemy  of  any  signatory  to  the  pres- 
ent Charter,  taken  or  authorized  as  a  result 
of  that  war  by  the  Governments  having  re- 
sponsibility for  such  action." 

The  wording,  like  most  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Is  clumsy  and  obscure.  But 
what  It  does  say  plainly  Is  that  If  Russia 
wants  to  keep  half  a  million  soldiers  living 
off  the  land  In  Hungary,  for  instance,  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  cannot  question  its 
right  to  do  so.  Article  107.  moreover,  has 
priority  over  Article  14  and  seems  to  mean 
that  no  treaty  made  with  a  former  enemy 
state  without  Russian  participation  need  be 
in  any  way  binding  on  Russia — which  Is  quite 
enough  to  continue  the  situation  that  Stalin 
wants. 

It  has  not  yet  dawned  on  the  American 
public  that  Russia's  interest  in  the  United 
Nations  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  capitalistic  wyrld  order  through 
convpntlonally  punitive  peace  treaties. 
Overdue  education  in  the  line  of  Communist 
thinking  Is  furnished  by  Mr.  Molotov 's  ob- 
servation that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  un- 
derwrite treaties  calculated  "to  enslave  other 
countries  economically,  even  ,  though  they 
may  have  been  on  the  enemy  side  In  the  early 
war  years". 


Vermont  Farm  Bureau  on  OP  A — A 
Stabilization  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VKBMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  clipping  from  the  Vermont 
Farm  Bureau  News,  entitled  "The  Presi- 
dent's Corner."  in  which  the  president  of 
the  farm  bureau,  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Packard,  expresses  himself  as  against 
OPA.  upon  a  condition,  which  he  states: 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    CORNEB 

During  the,  past  week  I  have  received  a 
request  from  James  Ewlng  of  Montpeller, 
president  of  the  Vermont  Poultry  and  Egg 
Producers  Association,  asking  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau to  assist  the  poultry  Industry  to  either 
adjust  the  ceilings  on  grain  and  poultry 
products  or  to  urge  the  removal  of  all  OPA 
prices.  Mr.  Ewlng  cited  several  poultr3rmen 
who  had  been  compelled  to  dispose  of  their 
fiocks  because  of  the  shortage  of  grain.  He 
said  that  reliable  sources  showed  that  the 
present  cost  of  production  of  eggs  is  42  cents 
per  dozen,  while  the  OPA  ceiling  wholesale 
is  39  cents. 

Since  receiving  this  letter  I  have  talked 
with  many  able  people  In  many  walks  of  life. 
Some  were  strong  for  the  removal  of  all 
ceilings.  Others  were  Just  as  strong  for  an 
adjustment  of  these  ceilings  as  is  now  needed 
by  the  poultry  Industry. 

Here  are  some  of  the  arguments  for  removal 
of  all  ceilings: 

1.  Price  ceilings  on  grain  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts have  been  discriminatory  against  the 
northeastern  States  so  that  the  poultry  in- 
dustry Is  being  forced  away  from  consuming 
centers  and  into  the  mldwestcrn  Grain  Belt. 

2,  Some  say  that  no  one  actually  knows 
the  cost  of  living  due  to  black  market  op- 
erations. 


3.  OPA  was  a  crude  way  during  the  war  of 
protecting  consumers  against  Infiated  prices, 
but  now  the  shooting  war  is  over  and  ceilings 
are  not  adjusted  to  give  consumers  what  they 
need:  example,  butter  and  cotton  shirts 

,4.  Price  ceilings  do  not  allow  consideration 
for  short  crops.  For  instance,  Vermont  has 
had  two  short  maple  crops:  and,  if  the  price 
of  maple  syrup  had  gone  to  its  natiual  level, 
the  producer  would  receive  an  income  from 
this  source  which  would  encourage  him  to 
retain  his  orchard.  As  It  is  today  millions  of 
feet  of  maple  lumber  are  moving  out  of  the 
maple  sugar  Industry. 

5.  If  price  ceilings  are  now  removec  it  will 
immediately  stimulate  the  production  of  all 
goods,  grains,  and  foods.  With  this  in- 
creased production  it  would  act  as  a  stabilizer 
on  runaway  prices. 

Here  are  some  of  the  arguments  for  ad- 
Justing  ceilings  to  a  consistent  level,  and  re- 
taining OPA  until  we  have  more  production 
of  commodities  which  are  now  short. 

1.  The  cost  of  living  rose  faster  for  3  years 
following  the  First  World  War  than  diu-ing 
this  war.  Gianulated  sugar  for  instance 
reached  a  level  of  about  25  cents  per  pound 
whUe  today  it  is  less  than  one-half  that  price. 

2.  The  back-log  of  Government  spending 
in  World  War  I  was  about  $30,000,000,000, 
while  in  this  second  war  it  has  reached  about 
three  hundred  billion,  or  10  times  in  dollars. 
Therefore,  It  Is  imperative  that  a  check  be 
retained  on  prices  for  a  time. 

3.  Price  control  on  rents  is  certainly  help- 
ing millions  of  people  whose  salary  has  not 
been  adjusted  to  higher  prices.  It  has  also 
helped  many  living  on  pensions  or  other  fixed 
incomes  like  annuities. 

4.  Price  control  on  new  and  vised  farm  ma- 
chinery has  prevented  many  farmers  from 
building  a  debt  structure  which  may  some- 
time be  impossible  to  pay. 

5.  Farmers,  like  poultrymen  and  dairymen, 
must  have  an  Immediate  price  celling  ad- 
justment In  order  to  continue  to  feed  hun- 
gry people,  but  postwar  activity  without 
some  brake  could  lead  to  a  kind  of  Infllation 
we  have  never  known.  It  could  lead  to  a 
general  price  level  so  high  It  could  not  be 
maintained,  and,  with  falling  farm  prices  It 
could  yield  unemplojrment.  bankruptcy,  and 
inability  on  the  part  of  people  and  Govern- 
ment to  meet  their  obligations.  This  must 
not  happen. 

I  have  given  some  of  the  good  arguments 
I  have  heard  on  both  sides  concerning  OPA 
ceilings.  I  am  now  going  to  give  my  honest 
opinion.  I  would  favor  removing  all  price 
ceilings  on  one  condition. 

That  Congress  and  the  President  immedi- 
ately replace  OPA  with  a  national  stabiliza- 
tion board  of  not  less  than  seven  men.  That 
Congress  give  to  this  board  the  necessary 
powers  to  maintain  a  general  price  level  of 
about  176  which  was  the  1945  price  level. 
(See  Farm  Economics,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  February  issue.) 

People  may  ask:  "What  powers  should 
these  men  have?"  I  will  say  that  if  this 
Nation  is  smart  enough  to  help  win  a  world 
war,  its  economists  are  smart  enough  ^ 
agree  on  the  necessary  powers  for  a  national 
stabilization  board.  They  might  make  a 
few  mistakes,  but  they  would  not  make  any 
more  than  we  made  by  drifting  from  1920 
to  1940. 

Today  the  naajority  of  all  people  want  to 
help  build  a  peaceful  world.  In  order  to  do 
this  we  must  have  stability  at  home:  we 
must  have  Jobs  for  all  oxir  people;  prices  on 
Individual  commodities  should  rise  and  fall 
according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Each  man  or  woman  should  have  a  choice 
of  the  Jobs  they  wish  to  do.  Our  constant 
aim  should  be,  "Let's  depend  on  the  Govern- 
ment less  and  ourselves  more." 

This  is  my  suggestion  as  •  good  way  to 
drop  OPA  price  ceilings,  but  X  woukl  not 


let  24  hours  elapse  between  the  time  OPA 
was  dropped  and  the  time  that  a  stabiliza- 
tion plan  w^ould  take  its  place. 

A.  H.  Packard. 


Letter  of  Marjorie  E.  Smith,  of  Chelsea, 
Matt. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHrrsXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  letter: 

Chxlsea.  Mass..  June  2,  1946. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  morning  papers  arrived 
as  usual  today  and  the  headlines  screamed — 
more  headlines  of  complete  confusion,  yes, 
confusion,  gentlemen,  because  they  are  head- 
lines that  should  never  reach  the  papers 
of  a  nation  so  rich  and  so  fruitful  as  the 
United  States  of  America. 

What  is  happening  to  our  country?  Surely 
a  nation  such  as  ours  should  never  be  in 
such  a  state  of  chaos. 

We  have  been  through  a  period  of  cotai- 
plete  heartbreak — war  Homes  were  torn 
apart.  Teen-age  boys,  older  boys,  and  men 
fought  for  the  preservation  of  our  coxmtry. 
Many  lives  were  lost  In  that  war  period. 
Those  lives  were  given  in  the  sincere  belief 
and  hope  that  they  were  being  given  to  re- 
store peace,  faith,  hope,  and  a  decent  way 
of  life  to  the  world.  Our  men  fought  bit- 
terly,  bravely,  and  surely  courageously. 

It  was  expected  that  for  a  time  after  such 
a  bloody  war  that  there  would  be  a  period 
of  readjustment.  What  we're  having  now  is 
not  a  period  of  readjustment,  gentlemen. 
No.  It's  confusion  and  chaos.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  Intelligent  enough 
to  understand  it  takes  time  for  adjustment, 
but  they  are  not  simple  enotigh  to  mistake 
confusion  for  adjustment. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  always 
been  willing  to  sacrifice,  when  times  con- 
fronted them  when  sacrifice  was  really  nec- 
essary. They  gave  and  gave  willingly.  It's 
got  to  the  point  now  where  you  can't  give. 
Why?  Because  even  the  necessities  of  life 
are  being  denied  the  people,  and  you  cer- 
tainly can't  give  what  you  can't  get. 

Our  democratic  form  of  government  affords 
us  the  opportunity  of  voting  to  place  into 
office  men  who  should  be  capable  of  han- 
dling their  responsibilities.  Previous  to  an 
election  time  men,  chosen  by  their  respec- 
tive parties  who  are  expected  to  be  capable 
of  the  office  for  which  they  are  running, 
spend  quite  some  time  campaigning  for 
their  chosen  office.  Science  has  afforded 
them  many  means  by  which  they  can  reach 
the  public.  Their  speeches  are  carefvUly 
written  in  the  most  intelligent  and  correct 
English.  They  speak  over  the  radio,  from 
the  platforms  of  trains,  race  by  plane  from 
State  to  SUte,  city  to  city,  and  town  to  town. 
All  sorts  of  promises  are  made.  The  people 
listen  and  sometimes  when  presenting  their 
capabilities,  these  men  nmnlng  for  ofBee 
would  almost  make  one  belleTS  their  mental 
capacity  is  something  that  was  crested  spe- 
cial, 88  If  by  a  magic  wand.  They  can  do 
anything  No  problem  Is  too  great  for  them 
to  handle.  When  the  election  Is  over  and 
these  men  sre  Inatigurated  Into  office  and 
start  handling  their  duties,  the  people  be- 
gin to  wonder  whers  aU  that  te-eathtakicg 
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mentality  has  gone  to.  It  seems  to  have 
disappeared  like  magic.  Promises  are  for- 
gotten. The  men  In  whom  the  people  have 
put  their  trust  start  thinking  about  getting 
votes  for  another  election  Instead  of  doing 
their  Jobs  in  the  manner  which  they  should — 
for  the  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

What  this  coiintry  needs  now — and  needs 
to  very  badly— Is  sincere,  faithful,  and  sound 
judgment.  We  are  in  desperate  need  of  this 
type  of  Judgment  In  the  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try. 

There  should  be  no  need  for  people  going 
from  store  to  store  begging — yes,  gentlemen, 
begging  for  sugar,  butter,  meat,  soaps,  bread, 
and  ail  the  other  things  now  so  prominently 
listed  under  the  beading  of  •'shortages.'* 
This  country  can  take  care  of  its  people  and 
still  help  when  stark  necessity  confronts 
other  countries. 

The  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
turned  to  tholr  leaders.  They  are  depending 
on  your  judgment,  gentlemen.  Put  aside 
selfish  motives.  Vote  for  laws  and  legisla- 
tion that  will  build  and  strengthen  the  coun- 
try. Forget  about  election  votes  of  future 
time. 

When  you  consider  the  draft  remember, 
gentlemen,  when  boys  leave  their  homes  to 
serve  their  country — In  peacetime — they 
would  like  to  know  for  how  long  they  will 
have  to  serve.  Remember,  they  have  their 
lives  to  l^ve.  too.  Eighteen  months  seems 
long  enoxigh  for  any  boy  to  serve,  and  our 
boys  In  foreign  lands  would  like  to  set  foot 
back  home  again  after  6  months  or  a  year. 
We  still  have  boys  over  there  waiting  anx- 
iously. Don't  forget  them.  We  Ye  banking 
on  you,  gentlemen.  We  want  the  kind  of 
United  States  of  America  that  our  boys  died 
for.  Remember,  too,  the  veterans  who  re- 
turned. They  re  going  without  the  many 
"shortages."  too. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Makjosie  E.  SBcrm. 


Altmeyer  Switches  Approach 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  June  3,  1946: 

ALTMrrxB  swrrcBXs  appioach 

Prom  the  very  beginning  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board  has  favored  federalization  of 
unemployment  compensation.  Chairman 
Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  has  stated  again  and 
again  that  only  complete  Federal  control  will 
satisfy  him. 

It  was  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  Mr. 
Altmeyer  taking  what  appeared  to  be  a  differ- 
ent position  before  the  House  Ways  and 
lieana  Committee  recently.  He  argued  that 
present  rates  are  too  high,  that  they  should 
be  reduced  to  1  or  2  percent  from  the  present 
S  percent.  He  offered  two  separate  plans  to 
achieve  one  or  the  other  reduced  rate. 

Examination  of  the  plans  reveals  that  twth 
would  Jeopardize  If  not  dtstroy  the  system 
of  experience  rating  which  many  States  now 
have  and  which  the  Federal  Board  has  never 
liked.  Adoption  cf  either  plan  would  thus 
be  an  entering  wedge  toward  federallratlon, 
for  it  would  rob  the  States  of  the  chief  pres- 
ent advantage  of  Independent  operation  of 
an  unemployment -compensation  system. 

Mr.  Altmeyer  has  thus  not  abandoned  fed- 
erfclUation.     He  has  merely   switched   to   a 


mere  indirect  approach,  hoping  to  fool  em- 
ployers by  appealing  to  their  desire  to  get 
new  bargain  rates  for  unemployment-com- 
pensation coverage. 

We  doubt  that  he  will  succeed  in  fooling 
many.  Under  experience  rating  as  set  ,up 
in  States  like  Wisconsin,  the  good  employer 
comes  out  far  better  than  under  any  plan 
suggested  by  the  federalizers.  Under  the 
Wisconsin  system,  employment  stability  Is 
encouraged  becaase  that  stability  iz  reflected 
In  progressively  lower  rates.  Under  Federal 
plans  no  advantage  comes  to  the  individual 
employer  if  he  keeps  his  employment  stetuly. 

The  federalizers  look  upon  unemployment 
compensation  solely  In  terms  of  relief.  The 
States  which  are  fighting  federalization  have 
set  it  up  to  encourage  steady  employment  as 
well  as  to  Indemnify  for  loss  of  Jobs.  From 
the  standpoint  of  social  purpose  served,  the 
advantage  Is  all  with  the  Wisconsin  plan. 
It  carries  an  Incentive  to  employers  to  pro- 
mote the  social  objective  of  Job  stability. 


"Who's  Kidding  Who?" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

OF   CONNKCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RjiPR^KNTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1946 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OHD,  I  desire  to  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle written  by  Morris  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  on  June  5. 

As  a  former  prosecuting  attorney  and 
judge  during  the  so-called  prohibition 
era,  I  think  the  facts  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Miller  are  particularly  interesting  at  this 
time. 

The  article  follows: 

"WHO'S  KIDDING  WHO?" — THE  FACTS  ABOUT 
PBOHIBmON 

The  drys  are  going  to  work  in  a  big  and 
powerful  way  these  days.  They're  bombard- 
ing Senators  and  Congressmen  with  a  lot  of 
bunk  that  they  hope  will  bring  about  a  re- 
t\im  of  prohibition.  They're  going  at  It  so 
systematically,  that  even  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  got  alarmed  the  other  day,  and 
wrote  an  editorial  titled.  "How  to  Fight  the 
Drys."  They  suggested  that  the  public  write 
their  Congressmen.  Senators,  and  the  White 
House  stating  that  they  dont  want  a  return 
of  prohibition. 

Well,  writing  the  boys  on  the  Hill  Is  one 
thing — but  presenting  facts  that  they've 
probably  forgotten  by  this  time  is  another 
thing.  Personally,  I  think  that  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  And  no  amount  of 
Juggling  by  the  Drys  can  erase  the  true  facts , 
about  the  worst  crime  ever  committed  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States — Prohibi- 
tion. 

Prohibition,  the  boys  on  the  Hill  should 
remember,  brought  about  more  '  graft, . 
bribery,  blackmail,  and  oppression  than  any 
other  piece  of  legislation  ever  passed  In  this 
country.  It  was  doomed  to  failure  because 
It  attempted  to  force  the  habits  of  part  of 
the  people — a  minority — on  all  the  people. 
It  was  brought  about  because  a  minority  of 
people  who  chose  to  live  in  a  certain  way  tried 
to  make  everybody  else  live  that  way.  And, 
that's  always  an  Impossibility.  Such  laws 
have  never  been  enforced — and  never  will  be. 
It's  contrary  to  our  way  of  life.  You  can't 
make  an  the  people  do  what  just  a  few  want 
them  to  do — regardless  of  how  much  power 
those  few  held. 


Why  not  face  the  truth  about  the  whole 
thing?  Prohibition  came  into  being  because 
the  drys  said  that  if  you  atwUsh  the  saloon, 
you'd  abolish  crime.  But,  no  sooner  was 
prohibition  passed,  when  the  various  prisons 
became  so  overcrowded  that  arms  and  legs 
were  sticking  out  of  the  windows.  Farms 
were  established  to  take  care  of  the  overflow.  ' 
In  the  year  1928,  58,000  men  were  imprisoned. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  glory  of  pro- 
hibition. Seven  million  dollars  in  fines  were 
collected.  Suspended  sentences  were  over 
6.000.  Probationary  sentences  totaled  almost 
3.000  years.  In  a  single  year,  63,000  human 
beings  were  sent  to  jail.  Seventy-eight 
thousand  were  asrested.  Millions  of  homes 
were  turned  Into  little  breweries,  while  beer 
was  being  made  in  front  of  the  eyes  of  little 
children. 

When  prohibition  came  Into  effect  we  all 
thought  the  vineyards  would  be  destroyed. 
But  the  price  of  California  wine  grapes  rose 
from  $20  a  ton  to  1 1 75  a  ton.  The  reason  was 
simple — people  were  making  wine  by  the 
barrel. 

And  suddenly  cider  became  popular.  Peo- 
ple found  out  that  if  they  let  their  cider  get 
hard  and  froze  It  In  a  refrigerator  that  they 
could  bore  a  hole  In  the  middle  where  the 
alcohol  was  and  get  drunk  in  5  minutes. 
Compared  with  that  stuff  old  bourbon  whisky 
was  a  mild  tonic.  Stills  were  running  in  the 
mountains,  along  the  creeks  and  rivers.  In 
cellars,  In  garrets,  In  garages,  and  even  at 
times  in  the  Jails. 

Someone  figured  out  that  good  whiskey 
could  be  made  out  of  corn  sugar.  In  1914 
the  sale  of  corn  sugar  totaled  175  000.000 
pounds.  In  1928  it  jumped  to  a  thousand 
million  pounds,  and  they  weren't  making 
lollipops  out  of  it  either. 

Everywhere  you  went  you  saw  whisky  flasks 
exposed  for  sale.  There  were  more  flasks, 
more  corks,  more  bottle  stoppers,  and  more 
corkscrews  sold  in  1928  than  at  any  other 
time  In  the  history  of  the  country. 

In  1928,  a  local  hardware  concern  ran  an 
ad  in  one  of  our  local  newspapers,  as  fol- 
lows: "Big  cut  price  specials:  Bottle  caps.  S 
gross  for  50  cents;  3-gallon  charred  keg, 
$1  59;  malt  sirup.  43  cents." 

Th.e  country  was  saturated  with  poison 
liquor  that  was  being  sold  by  bootleggers  as 
openly  as  cigars  are  sold  today.  It  cost  the 
Government  $59,000,000  in  1928  to  enforce 
the  farce  called  prohibition.  We  did  not 
abolish  the  saloon — we  simply  split  It  into  a 
hundred  parts  and  scattered  It  into  every 
village  and  town  in  the  country.  We  did  not 
close  the  b&T — we  simply  condensed  it  Into  a 
gripsack.  Sales  of  liquor  were  made  by  the 
case  Inster.d  of  the  glass.  We  did  not  extermi- 
nate the  brewery— we  Installed  them  In  the 
homes  of  the  people. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  facts  that  the 
drys  can't  afford  to  face.  Space  limitations 
dcn't  allow  me  to  print  much  more.  Next 
time  you  hear  a  discussion  of  the  Issue,  jjolnt 
out  some  of  these  facts,  and  you  will  stop 
any  dry  dead-cold  In  his  tracks. 

MOREIS    MlLLEH. 


Rescainf  Europe's  Democrats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  cotiKTcncxn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6. 1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
habilitation of  a  truly  democratic  Europe 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  Ameri- 
cans can.  in  time,  come  to  the  rescue  of 
those  men  and  women  in  Europe  who  can 
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Relief  is  supposed  to  be  nonpartisan  and 
nonsectarian.  That  is  the  basis  upon  which 
all  American  agencies  try  to  operate.  But 
the  IRRC  being  limited  In  funds  and  there- 
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of  lend-lease  labor  and  materials  for  which 
we  will  get  nothing,  again  to  save  the 
Empire.     •     •     • 

"We  must,  of  course,  be  friendly  to  and 
nritvi  tvia  Th-tttcVi    v>iit  wp  Ytavc  nlreadv  siven 


ment  provides  that  any  sales  by  the  British 
of  the  collateral  and  all  income,  after  taxes, 
from  all  the  security  would  be  applied,  first, 
to  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and  then  on  the 
orinclDal.     The    security    Includes    the    net 
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provide  vigorous  leadership  for  liberty- 
loving  governments. 

The  International  Relief  and  Rescue 
Committee  has  for  many  years  been  en- 
gaged in  the  humanitarian  and  demo- 
cratic task  of  aiding  the  European 
refugees  from  fascism.  Today  these 
people  still  need  help,  and  in  addition 
there  are  new  refugees  from  the  new 
totalitarianism  which  has  rushed  into 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  destruction  of 
Nazi  leadership. 

The  IRRC  has  struck  many  a  blow  for 
the  preservation  of  our  own  liberties  by 
helping  those  who,  at  the  risk  of  death, 
have  sought  to  preserve  their  own 
abroad.  In  view  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
address  delivered  by  Miss  Sheba  Strun- 
sky,  executive  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  and  Relief  Committee, 
Inc..  103  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City,  at 
a  dinner  of  the  Washington  chapter,  held 
at  the  Roger  Smith  Hotel,  May  29.  1946. 
at  which  I  had  the  honor  to  preside  as 
chairman : 

THE   lERC    IK    EtrROPl 

Just  a  week  ago— last  Wednesday— 1  ar- 
rived in  New  York  after  spending  2\(i  months 
In  Europe.  You  have  heard  about  the  famine 
m  Europe.  To  the  everlasting  credit  of 
American  newspapers  and  radio  there  can 
hardly  be  a  child  in  this  Nation  who  is  not 
aware  of  the  horror  engulfing  the  people 
and  Continent  of  Europe.  So  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  I  doubt  that  I  can  tell  you  any- 
thing you  do  not  already  know,  except  per- 
haps to  embellish  the  story  with  personal 
detail  as  I  saw  it.  But  It  Is  not  easy  to  talk 
lightly  of  a  catastrophe  which  Is  almost  too 
huge  for  the  human  mind  to  grasp.  It  is  a 
little  easier  on  the  emotional  prostration 
which  any  decent  human  be.'ng  must  feel 
after  seeing  Europe  today  to  put  it  in  these 
words: 

It's  all  true.  Every  word  you  have  beard 
Is  true  beyond  belief,  almost  beyond  under- 
standing. The  sight  of  a  woman  in  a  little 
Italian  town  lying  on  the  sidewalx  in  filthy 
rags  with  a  small  child  ou  either  side,  glassy- 
eyed  with  starvation,  ^eyond  askiuR  for  any- 
thing, beyond  caring.  Is  imprinted  on  my 
mind  Indelibly,  both  as  an  Incident  In  itself 
and  as  a  symbol  of  a  condition  so  widespread 
through  all  Europe  that  it  staggers  the  mind 
and  the  emotional  resources  of  human  beings 
to  face  It  with  open  eyes. 

The  general  suffering  Is  so  extensive  that 
the  International  Rescue  and  Relief  Commit- 
tee with  its  limited  resources  cannot  begin 
to  tackle  the  full  scope  of  the  problem.  For 
that  matter,  I  do  not  know  of  any  single  or- 
ganization in  this  country  which  has  re- 
sources equal  to  the  Immensity  of  the  task. 
Only  the  fully  mobilized  resources  of  the 
whole  Nation — of  the  whole  United  States — 
can  begin  to  tackle  that  Job. 

America — as  a  nation — has  waded  Into  that 
task.  And  it  must  and  will  redouble  its  ef- 
forts. But  although  America  a'ready  has 
done  more  than  any  other  nation  and  un- 
doubtedly wiU  continue  to  do  more  never- 
theless there  are  c°rtaln  Important  aspects 
of  the  Eviropean  relief  problem  which  neither 
America  nor  any  of  the  other  democracies 
has  considered.  And  that  Is  the  problem  of 
keeping  alive  the  democratic  core  of  Europe, 
its  democratic  heroes  and  heroines  who  sur- 
vived the  black-out  of  democracy  by  such 
means  and  by  such  fortitude  as  to  make  us 
feel  humble  in  their  presence.  One  cannpt 
help  a.«iklng  oneself  how  one's  own  democratic 
faith  would  have  survived  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  face  of  the  Immensity  of  the  task 
and  In  the  face  of  the  meagernesa  of  our  re- 
sources we  have  concentrated  them  In  doing 
a  specialized  Job  of  relief  In  Europe. 
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We  have  faced  the  fact  that  the  problem 
in  Europe  is  not  a  single  problem.  It  Is  two- 
fold. There  Is  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
people  of  Europe  alive.  But  there  is  the 
simultaneous  problem  of  keeping  Etiropean 
democracy  alive. 

We  have  faced  the  fact  that  democracy  Is 
the  kind  of  a  culture  that  Is  handed  on  by 
human  carriers.  We  cannot  garrison  Europe 
forever.  Nor  can  we  really  foster  democracy 
In  Europe  by  doing  it  from  the  outside  or  at 
long  distance.  The  growth  of  democracy  in 
Europe  must  proceed  from  the  seeds  in  Its 
own  soli,  from  the  Inside,  from  Its  own 
people. 

And,  so,  in  developing  our  relief  work  in 
Europe  In  the  llglit  of  our  limited  resources 
we  have  had  to  become  selective.  We  pick 
out  the  tried  and  tested  democratic  ele- 
ments, the  cadres  of  democracy  who  proved 
their  faith  and  their  fidelity  to  morality 
and  principle  through  the  black  periods  of 
totalitarianism  In  Europe. 

Let  me  introduce  you  to  Manuel  Mulno, 
the  secretary  of  the  Solldarldad  Democratica 
Espaflola,    a    former    leader    of    the    miners 
union  In  Spain.     Mr.  Mulno  Invited  me  to 
his  home  in  Toulouse  for  lunch  so  that  I 
might  meet  his  family.     He,  his  wife,  and 
two  daughters  live  In  a  room,  about  10  by  12. 
which  contains  a   double   bed,  two  broken 
folding  cots,  a-  table,  and  3  broken  chah-s. 
The  walls  are  cracked,  bits  of  plaster  fall- 
ing  from    time   to   time    from   the    celling. 
There  Is  no  heat,  no  running  water,  no  toilet. 
They  cook  on  a  rusty  old  wood  stove  in  a 
tiny  adjoining  cubby  hole  that  Is  called  a 
kitchen  and  because  they  are  Spaniards  and 
not  native  French  their  rent  is  3.000  francs 
a  month— this  out  of  a  family  income  of 
4,500  francs,  or  $37.     And  they  spoke  with 
Joy  of  this  home,  how  fortunate  they  were 
to  have  it,  and  what  is  most  important,  how 
happy  they  were  not  to  have  migrated  to 
Mexico  because  it  was  so  much  less  demoral- 
izing through  years  of  exile  to  be  working  for 
their  less  fortunate  Spanish  comrades,  sonae 
still   in   camps   In   France   and   to   be   near 
enough  to  Spain  to  return  there  immediately 
upon  the  fall  of  Franco.    In  Itely,  In  France, 
in  Sweden.  In  Switzerland,  in  Turkey,  and 
certainly   not  least  of  all   In  Germany,  we 
have  sought  out  and  kept  alive  the  standard 
bearers  of  democratic  freedom,  the  men  and 
women  who  will  fight  to  their  last  breaths 
against  oppression.    What  Is  more,  they  are 
all  people  who  eagerly  await  the  day  they  can 
return  to  their  own  countries — if  there   Is 
the  slightest  chance  of  continuing  that  fight 
within  their  homelands  without  being  thrown 
Into  concentration  camps  Immediately  after 
arrival  there — or  disappearing  entirely. 

In  France  we  spend  over  1.000,000  francs 
a  month  on  relief  to  Spaniards  alone,  besides 
giving  them  food  and  clothing.  This  Is  the 
largest  relief  action  for  Spanish  Republi- 
cans undertaken  by  any  agency.  We  are 
about  to  open  a  preventorium  or  rest  home 
in  the  Vosges  Mountains  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  pretubercular  Spaniards  In  prepara- 
tion for  their  return  to  Spain.  Of  the  120,000 
Spanish  Republicans  In  France,  30  percent 
have  tuberculosis,  70  percent  are  seriotisly 
undernourished.  Our  French  office  also  cares 
for  Germans,  Austrians,  Baits,  and  Balkan 
refugees  who  were  In  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  against  fascism.  In  the  French  Alps, 
near  the  Swiss  border,  we  have  a  children's 
home  where  the  children  of  active  antl- 
Pasclsts  are  kept  for  a  6-month  period  of 
rehabilitation  and  then  replaced  with  a  new 
group.  At  present  the  home  contains  85 
Austrian  children  from  the  workers  district 
of  Vienna,  10  Spanish-Republican  children, 
and  5  French.  The  parents  of  30  of  these 
children  were  in  concentration  camps  or 
prisons  during  the  entire  Nazi  occupation. 
The  staff  consists  of  young  people  under  30 
who  all  fought  in  the  French  resistance. 

In  Italy  we  are  caring  for  the  families  of 
■everal  hundred  Italian  resistance  fighters  In 


addition  to  Poles,  Yugoslavs,  Germans.  Aus- 
trians. and  Spanish.  We  have  Just  opened 
a  school  in  Rome  for  antl-Fasclst  Italian 
children  where  they  will  receive  their  dally 
main  meal.  We  also  run  a  restaurant  for 
our  people  who  have  no  home-cocking  facil- 
ities where  they  receive  a  well-balanced  main 
meal  dally.  Food  and  clothing  packages  are 
also  distributed  to  all  our  cases. 

In  Switzerland  our  committee  Is  doing 
mainly  a  repatriation  and  resettlement  Job. 
The  able  bodied  and  younger  people  among 
the  refugees  are  encouraged,  even  urged  to 
go  back  to  Germany  and  Austria  to  work  for 
democracy  in  their  homelands.  Also,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  establishing  an  Individual 
package  service  for  Germany  and  Austria, 
to  augment  the  work  of  CRALOG  which  can 
ship  only  bulk  foods  Into  Germany  for  dis- 
tribution by  approved  German  organizations. 
This  package  service  will  purchase  the  food 
in  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  and  can 
guarantee  delivery  2  weeks  after  payment  for 
the  package  is  made  here.  Relatives  and 
friends  of  anti-Nazi  Germans  wiU  thus  be 
able  to  order  packages  in  this  country  for 
the  three  western  zones  of  Germany  and 
Atistrla.  In  addition  to  our  German  relief 
activity,,  we  are  engaged  in  an  extensive 
evacuation  program  in  Germany  and  Austria 
for  the  pro-democratic  refugees  in  the  so- 
called  assembly  centers  (which  are  much  too 
reminiscent  of  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps).  These  are  Poles,  Yugoslavs,  LAt- 
vlans,  Lithuanians,  and  Balkan  refugees  who 
cannot  return  to  their  homelands  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  first  group  of  Polish  labor 
people  has  just  arrived  In  New  York,  and 
one  of  their  most  heroic  members  will  talk  to 
you  tonight.  We  have  six  representatives 
In  Germany  and  Austria  working  on  this  pro- 
gram— one  In  each  city  where  there  is  an 
American  consul. 

In  Sweden  we  have  an  extensive  rehabili- 
tation and  vocational  training  program  for 
concentration  camp  victims  from  Germany. 
More  than  500  refugees  have  thus  not  only 
been  brought  back  to  health  but  are  now 
enabled    to    earn    their    own    living.     Also, 
we  are  transporting  Sudetan  German  anti- 
Nazis  and  labor  leaders  from  Czechoslovakia 
to  Sweden  and  to  England.    Close  to  300  have 
already  been  evacuated.    These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  Czech  citizens  of  German  origin 
who  fought  side   by  side  with  the  Czechs 
against  the  Nazis,  many  of  them  spent  years 
in  concentration  camps  and  they  are  now  be- 
ing deprived  of  all  their  earthly  possessions 
and  are  summarily  deportef*  to  Germany  to 
further  complicate  the  dreadful  prospect  of 
mass  starvation  of  all  the  German  people — 
antl-Nazl    much    more    than    Nazi    because 
many  of  the  latter  have  escaped  Germany. 
In  Turkey  we  assist  th^  same  kind  of  peo- 
ple and  have  Just  2  days  ago  received  a  des- 
perate plea  from  our  Turkish  committee  on 
behalf  of  close  to  100  Yugoslavs  who  do  not 
dare  to  return  to  Yugoslavia.    They  are  In- 
taUectuals    and    social    democrats    who    fled 
from  the  Nazis  and  now  again  from  Tito. 
They  are  utterly  destitute  and  have  resorted 
to  begging  m  the  streeU. 

Obvious  signs  of  starvation  and  misery 
are  not  apparent  to  the  casual  visitor  In  most 
parts  of  western  Europe.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Italy.  Germany,  and  Austria  when 
Bhort-trlp  Inspections  are  made  one  might 
return  to  this  country  and  say  "I  saw  no 
real  starvation."  A  brief  conducted  tour 
like  the  one  taken  through  Germany  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  can  give  no  true  picture  of  the 
state  of  affairs.  One  must  go  among  the 
people,  visit  them  in  their  homes  and  hear 
the  harrowing  accounts  of  years  of  privation 
and  of  terror.  The  most  horrible  fact  that 
strikes  you  as  you  talk  with  the  people  every- 
where in  Europe  is  the  realization  that  no 
sooner  did  one  terror  end  than  It  was  re- 
placed by  the  threat  of  another  equally 
horrifying. 
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It  win  toe  recalled  that  when  Lord  Keynes 
and  his  associates  first  came  over  to  get  the 
money,  they  said  they  were  In  "no  mood"  to 
consider  a  loan.     They  were  Insisting  that  we 


The  Cost  of  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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workers   may    take   losses    they   can    never 

regain. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  workers  had 
avoided  the  strike  and  used  every  means  to 
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Relief  Is  supposed  to  be  nonpartisan  and 
nonsectarian.  That  Is  the  basis  upon  which 
all  American  agencies  try  to  operate.  But 
the  IRRC  being  limited  In  funds  and  there- 
fore unable  to  meet  the  vaster  need  has 
decided  that  at  least  one  American  agency 
must  envisage  the  need  for  a  more  selective 
job  on  behalf  of  human  freedom. 

We  are  nonsectarian.  but  we  are  not  non- 
partisan. We  are  definitely  partisan,  on  be- 
half of  the  Spanish  Republican  who  with- 
stood the  degradation  and  misery  of  con- 
centration camps  for  8  years,  on  behalf  of 
the  German  anti-Nazi  or  trade  unionist  who 
had  the  stamina  to  survive  12  years  of  hell 
In  a  Nazi  concentration  camp,  on  behalf  of 
the  Italian  antl-Fasclst  who  spent  15  years 
In  one  of  Mussolini's  penal  Islands,  on  be- 
half of  the  forces  who  have  fought  and  re- 
sisted through  all  these  years  of  darkness  and 
who  are  not  beaten  but  will  continue  to  fight 
for  freedom.  Keeping  them  alive  and  en- 
abling them  to  continue  their  struggle  U  your 
only  hope  against  a  new  totalitarian  black- 
out that  threatens  to  engulf  all  of  Europe. 


The  British  Loan 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6. 1946 

;-  vMr.  WOODRUFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
•  .'l«ive   to  extend   my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper item  and  also  an  article  by  Jesse 
JI.  Jones,  from  the  Washington  News  Di- 
'gfest: 
JONXS  Labels  British  Loan  "Road  to  Ruin" — 
Opposes  Exclusive  Aluanci  Wrrn  Empiri 
Jesse  Jones,  spearheading   the   opposition 
to  the  $3,750,000,000  British  loan  agreement, 
declared    today    it   would   carry    the   United 
States  "along  the  road  toward  financial  nnn" 
and  put  It  Into  an  exclusive  alliance  with 
the  British  Empire. 

"We  cannot  stay  strong  If  we  continue  to 
print  dollars  and  scatter  them  to  the  four 
winds,"  the  former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Spence.  Democrat,  of 
Kentucky,  of  the  House  Banking  Committee. 

CZICHS  SEEK  THREE  HUNDRED  MILLION 

Meanwhile,  Vladimir  Hurban,  retiring 
Czechoslovakian  ambassador,  disclosed  that 
his  country  is  seeking  a  $300,000,000  loan  and 
,he  expects  It  soon.  And  Wei  Taoming.  Chi- 
nese Ambassador,  said  virtual  agreement  has 
been  reached  for  an  extensive  American  credit 
to  China.  It  has  been  reported  at  $500,- 
000.000. 

Thes«  two  loans  would  be  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  would  not  require 
specific  congressional  approval,  as  does  the 
proposed  advance  to  Britain.  The  ambas- 
sadors discussed  the  prospects  with  reporters 
•t  the  State  Department. 

Jones,  former  head  of  the  huge  Govern- 
ment lending  agencies,  WTOte  that  he  Is 
willing  to  help  the  British  "to  the  extent 
we  can  afford  to  help  them."  but  he  feels 
America  shoxild  demand  that  Britain  put  up 
collateral  as  security. 

SAVED     EMPIKK    TWICE 

"We  have  fought  two  mean  wars  at  the 
' '  expense  of  millions  of  our  l)est  men  and  most 
"    -of    our    stores    and    twice    have    saved    the 
British  Empire."  Jones  declared.    "Now  we 
are  calltd  upon.  In  addition  to  sacrifices  al- 
ready  made.  Including  some  »25,000,000.000 


of  lend-lease  labor  and  materials  for  which 
we  win  get  nothing,  again  to  save  the 
Empire.     •     •     * 

"We  must,  of  course,  be  friendly  to  and 
with  the  British,  but  we  have  already  given 
them  enough.  If  the  loan  Is  made  as  now 
proposed,  it  will  In  all  probability  prove  to 
be  another  gift.  Certainly  in  addition  it 
will  be  a  definite  alliance  with  the  British 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  countries.  That 
fact  cannot  be  successfully  denied." 

StIBSIDIZING   THE    BRmSH    EMPIRE 

(By  Jesse  H.  Jones) 

I  do  not  think  the  proposed  British  Joan 
of  $3,750,000,000,  now  before  Congress,  should 
be  made  and  do  not  believe  that  any  good 
will  come  to  the  American  people,  or.  for 
that  matter,  to  the  economy  of  the  world, 
from  making   it  in  its  present  form. 

If  we  make  this  loan  to  Britain  and  refuse 
loans  on  similar  terms  to  other  countries, 
it  would  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  as  to  cause  other 
countries  to  feel  that  we  are  less  friendly 
to  them  than  to  Britain. 

I 

p^irthermore,  the  proposed  loan  Is  most 
unbusinesslike. 

1.  Five  to  55  years,  or  practically  two  gen- 
erations, is  much  too  long  a  time  to  lend 
money  to  a  foreign  government  without  se- 
curity. 

2.  No  loan  of  any  kind  should  be  made 
until  all  considerations  incident  to  it  are  de- 
termined In  advance  of  the  loan.  Nothing 
should  be  left  for  future  negotiations.  In 
the  present  loan  agreement  empire  tariff 
preference  and  the  proposal  for  the  expansion 
of  world  trade,  in  which  the  United  States 
Is  so  vitally  concerned,  are  left  for  future 
consideration.  The  time  for  these  agree- 
ments is  before  the  loan  Is  made. 

3.  No  money  should  be  loaned  to  Britain 
for  expenditure  in  other  countries  without 
proper  security,  particularly  since  the  British 
have  substantial  profitable  investments  and 
operations  in  the  United  States  which  could 
be  used  as  collateral  for  a  loan. 

Prominent  among  these  is  insurance  from 
which  they  make  a  very  substantial  profit  out 
of  the  America  .  people.  According  to  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
British-owned  assets  in  this  country  aggre- 
gate more  than  83,000.000.000.  and  include 
$587,000,000  United  States  Government  secur- 
ities, more  than  $40,000,000  in  corporate 
bonds,  and  623  controlled  branches  of  corpo- 
rations having  a  value  of  $611,000,000, 
These  and  other  assets  are  owned  by  the 
British  in  this  country,  the  profits  and  in- 
come on  which  are  going  to  them.  These 
assets  and  the  profits  of  British  insurance 
companies  from  business  written  in  this 
country  should  be  used  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment as  security  for  any  loan  of  dollars 
to  be  spent  outside  the  United  States,  the 
British  government  accounting  to  her  In- 
vestors in  British  money  or  securities. 

n 

The  British  are  by  no  means  strapped.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  their  assets  in  coun- 
tries other  than  ours  total  some  $8,000,000,000, 
their  unmined  gold  reserves  have  been  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  at  least  $15,000,000,000, 
and  their  diamond  reserves  as  much  as  $8,- 
000.000.000. 

In  July  1941  the  RFC  authorized  a  loan  of 
$425,000,000  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  under  author- 
ity granted  it  by  Congress.  June  10,  1941,  to 
enable  RFC  to  make  loans  to  governments 
that  had  defaulted  on  their  loans  from  us 
after  World  War  I,  provided  such  loans  were 
secvired  by  Investments  In  this  country.  The 
RFC  loan  is  payable  over  a  period  of  15  years, 
with  interest  at  3  percent.    The  loan  agree- 


ment provides  that  any  sales  by  the  British 
of  the  collateral  and  all  income,  after  taxes, 
from  all  the  security  wotild  be  applied,  first. 
to  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and  then  on  the 
principal.  The  security  includes  the  net 
profits,  after  taxes,  made  in  this  country  by 
41  British  insurance  companies  opereating 
here,  and  the  capital  stock  of  40  additional 
British-owned  American  Insurance  compa- 
nies. The  RFC  made  no  requirement  that 
any  of  the  collateral  be  sold, 
m 

In  order  to  be  helpful  to  the  British  and 
still  pro.tect  our  own  Fedrral  Treasury  in 
substantial  part,  I  suggest  that  the  RFC  in- 
crease its  loan  to  Britain  by  an  additional 
$1,000,000,000  on  the  present  security,  with 
no  restriction  as  to  where  the  money  is  to 
be  spent,  and  that  the  Interest  rate  on  the 
balance  of  -he  present  loan  and  the  $1,000,- 
000.000  additional  be  2  percent,  with  all  net 
earnings  to  be  applied,  first,  to  the  interest 
on  the  loan  and  the  balance  on  the  principal. 
If  these  earrings  hold  up  as  they  have  over 
the  past  dozen  years — and  in  all  probability 
they  will  increase— the  loan  would  be  entirely 
repa.d  in  about  40  years,  and  the  British 
would  still  own  their  profitable  investments 
in  this  country. 

I  suggest  that  the  RFC  make  further  loans 
to  the  United  Kingdom  on  British  invest- 
ments and  operations  in  this  country  up  to 
the  earning  value  of  the  security  upon  the 
same  terms  and  conditions— that  is,  2  per- 
cent interest,  with  all  additional  earnings 
applied  to  the  loan— and  that  the  proceeds 
of  such  loans  be  available  to  Britain  with  no 
restrictions  as  to  where  the  money  shall  be 
spent. 

The  President  has  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  we  buy  critical  materials  for  stock- 
pile purposes  and  put  them  away  for  future 
use.  This  should  be  done.  The  British  can 
sell  us  many  of  these  and  pay  for  them  in 
sterling.    We  can  pay  them  in  dollars. 

v 

I  further  suggest  that  Congress  consider 
authorizing  the  sale  of  cotton,  tobacco,  fruits, 
and  other  farm  products,  durable  goods,  and 
manufactured  articles  to  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  next  few  years  on  credit.  In 
amounts  equal  approximately  to  her  normal 
imports  of  such  items  from  us. 

VI 

V 

If  these  suggestions  are  followed,  Britain 
would  get  substantially  what  she  needs  from 
us  during  the  next  few  years,  and.  in  my 
opinion,  on  a  basis  that  would  be  much  more 
acceptable  to  the  American  people  than  the 
proposed  loan  now  before  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  failure  to  give 
Britain  83,750,000,000  on  her  terms  will  cause 
her  to  impose  or  continue  trade  restrictions 
or  other  sanctions  that  will  serlovisly  affect 
our  own  economy.    That  Is  a  two-way  street. 

I  have  never  been  much  Interested  in 
threats,  and  for  the  British  to  say  to  us 
that  unless  we  give  or  lend  her  X  billions 
of  dollars  on  her  terms,  they  will  be  forced 
to  impose  trade  restrictions,  dollar  blocs, 
etc.,  is  not  my  idea  of  a  fraternal  associa- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  so  eloquently  advocated  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  nor  does  it  square  with  the  kind 
of  friendship  that  we  have  shown  the  British 
in  two  world  wars,  without  which  friend- 
ship the  British  Empire  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

vn 

It  has  been  testified  by  administration 
spokesmen  that  the  case  of  Britain  is  differ- 
ent from  other  countries.  It  certainly  is 
different  from  other  countries  that  want 
money  from  us.  Britain  Is  the  only  country 
that  has  asked  us  to  give  her  money. 
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It  win  be  recalled  that  when  Lord  Keynes 
and  his  associates  first  came  over  to  get  the 
money,  they  said  they  were  in  "no  mood"  to 
consider  a  loan.  They  were  Insisting  that  we 
give  them  $5,000,000,000. 

We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Britain,  through  Lord  Keynes,  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  promoting  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  for  a  world  bank  and  a  world 
stabilization  fund,  and  agreed  that  Britain 
would  subscribe  $2,600,000,000  to  these  funds. 

The  question  arises  now:  Where  did  Brit- 
ain expect  to  get  that  $2,600,000,000  which 
she  readily  agreed  to  put  up?  It  would  look 
to  a  suspicious  person  as  If  she  expected  the 
United  States  Government  to  furnish  it, 
since  she  now  states  that  unless  we  let  her 
have  the  money  she  will  not  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  world  bank  and  stabilization 
fund.  * 

vm 

Another  point  worth  considering  Is  that 
cur  executive  departments  have  already  sold 
Britain  the  more  than  $6,000,000,000  of  our 
unused  materials  now  In  Britain  or  on  the 
way  there  for  alx)ut  10  cents  on  the  dollar, 
payable  over  a  period  of  5  to  55  years,  at  an 
Interest  rate  cf  a  little  over  l>i  percent,  and 
that  payalile  only  where  her  trade  balances 
Justify.  The  sale  of  these  materials  has  been 
severely  criticized  by  the  Mead  committee 
(formerly  the  Truman  committee) .  but  noth- 
ing can  be  done  about  it.  since  it  does  not 
require  the  approval  of  Congress. 
n 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  printing  and 
spending  money  indiscriminately,  however 
admirable  the  cause.  Every  time  we  spend 
another  billion  we  are  reducing  the  value  of 
our  dollars,  and  if  we  go  on  spending  and 
lending  and  giving  and  losing,  without  regard 
to  how  we  are  going  to  pay  back  the  money 
that  we  borrow,  it  will  not  be  long  until  the 
dollar  will  go  as  the  currency  of  other  coun- 
tries that  overspent. 

Britain  only  owes  about  $80,000,000,000, 
while  our  present  debt  Is  approximately 
$272,000,000,000 — or  $2,000  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States— and 
figures  cited  by  President  Truman  in  bis 
Budget  message  revealed  that  we  have  al- 
ready authorized  and  proposed  to  Invest 
$17,000,000,000  In  foreign  loans  and  Interna- 
tional financing. 

It  is  time  that  we  stop  and  think  of  how 
we  are  to  service  our  own  present  heavy  debt 
before  we  undertake  to  play  Santa  Claus  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

X 

The  United  States  with  5.8  percent  of  the 
world's  land  area  and  6.1  percent  of  the 
world's  population  cannot  single-handedly 
finance  and  rebuild  a  war-torn,  confused 
world.    The  time  to  recognize  this  is  now. 

Another  very  important  point  that  I  do 
not  think  has  been  given  proper  considera- 
tion is  that  It  is  entirely  too  early  after  the 
war  for  anyone  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
future.  Britain  knows  that  and  hurried  over 
here  as  soon  as  the  shooting  stopped  "to  get 
hers."  She  is  smart,  has  always  been  smart, 
and,  incidentally,  very  selfish. 

XI 

If  the  British  are  unwilling  to  continue  the 
pledge  of  the  security  behind  their  present 
loan  from  the  RFC  for  new  money.  I  would 
give  no  further  consideration  to  a  loan  to 
them  of  any  kind.  We  owe  It  to  ourselves, 
as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  ap- 
proach this  whole  matter  in  a  completely 
realistic  manner — which  is  the  only  forth- 
right and  sound  approach. 

Approval  of  the  proposed  loan  new  t)efore 
Congress  would  start  the  United  States  down 
a  financial  road  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  dis- 
aster. Too  much  spending  and  lending  and 
losing  is  a  sun  road  to  ruin.  The  Congress 
should  not  ignore  the  dangers  that  lie  ahead. 
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HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1946 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, I  am  pleased  to  include  my 
weekly  news  letter. 

In  this  week's  release  I  have  tried  to 
survey  and  appraise  the  cost  of  strikes. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  include  some  state- 
ments from  responsible  labor  leaders  of 
high  standing  in  the  Nation. 

Much  of  the  data  are  new.  For  this  I 
am  indebted  to  the  legislative  reference 
research  division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  also  indebted  to  my  col- 
league the  Honorable  Errett  P.  ScRiv- 
NER.  of  Kansas,  for  several  excerpts  from 
labor  publications: 

YotTR  Congressman  Reports 

(By  Hon.  Walt  Horan.  Member  of  Congress, 

Fifth  District  of  Washington) 

"THE   PUBUC  BI   damned" 

It  was  In  1882  that  the  railroad  magnate, 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  answered  an  Inter- 
viewing reporter  who  had  asked  about  the 
public's  Interest  in  transportation  with  the 
famous  statement:  "The  public  be  damned! 
You  get  out  of  here!" 

That  statement  helped  bring  on  the  ICC 
and  regulation  of  powerful  railroads  In  the 
public  interest. 

HOPEFtJL    RESPONSIBILITT 

There  is  a  visible  similarity  in  the  attitude 
of  some  labor  leaders  regarding  the  public's 
interest  in  key  industry  walkouts  in  recent 
months. 

But  not  all.  Along  with  Congress,  many 
labor  leaders  are  now  searching  for  accept- 
able machinery  to  eliminate  strikes.  Take 
Daniel  J.  Tobln'j  excellent  article  In  the  May 
issue  of  the  International  Teamster  entitled 
"Good  Leaders  Can  Avoid  Strikes."  Says 
Teamster  President  Tobln:  "1  repeat  what  I 
have  undoubtedly  said  thousands  of  times 
over  the  past  35  years,  that  scrlkes  do  not  pay 
and  should  be  avoided  if  it  is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  avoid  them;  and  furthermore,  that 
a  strike  should  not  take  place  until  every 
phase  of  the  machinery  of  settlement  is  ex- 
hausted." 

Tliat's  a  good  statement. 

A    RAISE    CAN    BE    A    LOSS 

Take  also  this  excerpt  from  an  editorial  by 
George  J.  Harrison  (himself  the  head  of  a 
union  local  i  in  the  Kansas  City  Labor  Bul- 
letin of  February  8.  1946:  "Count  the  cost  of 
a  strike  to  the  workers:  Suppose  the  workers 
are  earning  an  average  wage  of  $1  per  hour. 
The  company  offers  an  increase  of  12  cents, 
but  the  union  turns  down  the  offer  because 
they  think  a  Government  board  may  give 
them  more.  They  go  on  strike  and  stay  out 
for  8  weeks.  Each  worker  loses  an  average 
of  $358  (pay  for  8  weeks  of  40  hours  at  $1.12 
per  hour) .  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernment board  awards  18  cents,  6  cents  more 
than  the  company  offered.  The  company 
accepts  the  award  and  grants  18  cents,  but 
it  will  take  the  workers  nearly  3  years'  work 
before  this  extra  6  cents  will  amoiint  to 
enough  to  repay  their  loss. 

"If,  as  seems  more  likely,  the  company  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  award  and  gives  only  3 
cents  more  (15  cents  in  all),  then  it  will  take 
the  workers  nearly  6  years  of  work  before 
their  extra  3  cents  per  hour  will  add  up  to 
the  amount  they  lost  by  the  strike.  If  the 
extra  3  cents  or  6  cents  breaks  a  price  ceiling. 


workers    may    take    losses    they    can    never 
regain. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  workers  bad 
avoided  the  strike  and  used  every  means  to 
build  up  a  sound  relationship  of  good  will 
between  their  union  and  the  company,  and 
both  sides  had  turned  their  attention  to  get- 
ting out  production,  they  could  have  gained 
much  more  than  the  extra  3  or  6  cents  in 
further  wage  Increases.  They  could  have 
saved  their  strike  loss  and  won  public  good 
wUl  by  turning  out  the  products  other  people 
were  waiting  to  buy.  That  is  why  responsible 
AFL  leaders  bargain  in  good  faith  and  make 
every  effort  to  avoid  strikes." 

That's  soiuid  reasoning.  Labor  leaders  are 
aware  that  the  labor  movement  has  grown 
up.  It  must  assume  its  rightful  re.'-ponsl-, 
bllities.  The  above  two  expressions  indicate 
their  wUllngness  to  do  so.  As  Harrison 
points  out,  labor  in  this  Nation  today  has 
something  to  lose  and  the  nonstriklng 
unions  often  have  the  most  successful  rec- 
ords. 

Let's  hear  from  Charles  J.  McGcwan,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Boilermakers.  In 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  weekly 
news  service  for  December  4,  1945,  he  said: 
"It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
every  labor  union  In  America  exercise  pa- 
tience, restraint,  and  discipline.  Unions  can 
serve  their  members  best  by  avoiding  dan- 
gerous extremes  and  by  living  up  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  their  contracts  with 
management. 

"Every  member  of  organized  labor  must 
scrupulously  respect  contracts  if  we  expect 
management  to  do  likewise." 

STRIKES :   UNrrXD  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

It  was  not  always  so.  "The  public  be 
damned"  attitude  of  the  1880's  applied  to 
railroad  workers,  too,  and  many  men  worked 
unconscionable  hours  at  pay  rates  around 
20  cents  per  hour.  Naturally  tuch  things 
bred  strikes.  Workers  formed  unions. 
There  was  need  for  them. 

Strike  statistics  go  bac<  to  1881.  Since 
then,  excluding  the  years  1906  to  1913.  inclu- 
sive, for  which  no  official  record  exists.  114.792 
strikes  have  occurred.  These — and  company 
lock-outs— have  been  expensive.  Their  total 
cost  Is  hard  to  estimate  since  the  total  losses 
involve  their  effect  on  other  Industries  and, 
more  indirectly,  the  very  efficiency  of  society 
itself.  Some  idea  of  the  direct  losses  to  the 
workers  can  be  gained  from  specific  instances. 

Again  let  us  remember  that  In  almost  every 
instance  the  workers  were  complet^y  ]\utl- 
fied  In  protesting,  through  the  strike,  in  the 
conflicts  here  listed. 

The  Homestead,  Pa.,  Carnegie  Steel  plant 
locked  out  3,800  employees  over  a  wage  dis- 
pute in  July  1892.  This  conflict  ended  In 
November  1892.  Workers  lost  $820  000  in 
wages  Company  lost  $750,000.  Sympa- 
thetic strikes  In  the  area  affected  6.100  addi- 
tional workers,  who  lost  $945,000  in  wages. 
Company  losses,  $200,000.  This  strike  was 
bloody.  The  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency 
was  hired  by  the  company  and  a  pitched 
battle  was  staged  July  5  and  6.  Finally  the 
State  Militia  was  called  in  and  the  area  was 
placed  under  martial  law. 

INXtTNCnON  FIRST  USED  IN    1894 

Because  of  the  panic  of  "93.  the  Pullman 
Co.  announced  a  pay  cut.  Employees  com- 
plained of  this  and  working  conditions.  On 
May  11.  1894.  2,500  quit.  The  union  insti- 
tuted a  boycott  on  June  26.  1894.  which  soon 
spread.  To  offset  this,  the  injunction  was 
first  used. 

Here,  again,  costs  are  hard  to  measure. 
Three  thousand  Pullman  men.  however,  lost 
$360,000  in  wages  between  May  11  and  Au- 
gust 2.  Other  railroad  men  (42.04n  lest 
$3,197,317  In  wages.  The  railroads  who  did 
report  listed  losses  totaling  $8,087,003. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  his  annual 
report  of  December  31.  19C0.  sums  up  the 
direct  losses  frcm  the  23,798  strikes  and  lock- 
outs occxirring  from  1881  to  1800  as  follows: 
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Loss  to  workers.  $306,683,223.  Spent  by 
vinlons  for  assistance.  $19,626,254.  Loss  to 
employers.  $142,659,104.  Values  are  relative. 
of  course,  and  at  todays  wages  and  prices 
these  figures  would  be  higher.  The  number 
of  strikes  and  lock-ouu  during  this  period 
ranges  from  a  low  485  in  1884  to  a  high  1.839 
In  1900. 

ANOTHEX  COAL  STKIKK 

The  coal  strike  of  1902  lasted  from  May  12 
until  October  23  of  that  year.  It  was  for 
shorter  hours,  better  pay,  and  carload  con- 
tract payments  wherever  possible.  Cost 
(estimated  again):  Operators,  $46,000,000; 
workers,  upwards  of  $25,000,000. 

rhe  famous  Lawrence  textile  strike  of  1912 
(January  11  to  March  14)  Involved,  at  the 
peak.  23.000  workers.  This  strike  grew  out 
of  a  State  law  reducing  the  hour--  of  labor  for 
women  (and  children  under  18)  from  56  to 
54  hours  a  week.  Uncertainty  as  to  rates  ol 
pay  under  the  new  law  also  contributed. 
Some  of  the  workers  were  unorganized,  some 
were  in  a  company  union,  some  were  mem- 
bers of  the  IWW.  A  Joint  strike  committee 
was  formed  which  successfully  negotiated 
wage  increases  of  from  5  to  20  percent  to 
some  30.000  textile  workers  and  other  bene- 
fits. This  strike  was  violent;  335  arrest  were 
made.  Cost:  Over  $1,000,000  to  mill  owners- 
and  workers,  $75,000  to  the  city  of  LawTence 
for  extra  police,  and  $180,000  to  the  State  for 
the  use  of  the  State  militia. 

MOBE   RECENT  EXAMPLES 

In  1919,  367,000  steel  workers  struck  for 
union  recognition.  It  was  unsuccessful. 
Estimates  as  to  the  losses  in  this  strike  range 
upward  to  $24.^,000.000. 

rhe  strikes  which  followed  World  War  I 
are  estimated  at  $2,000,000,000  for  the  year 
1919  alone.  Strikes  following  World  War  n 
reflect  much  loss.  Newsweek  (March  4.  1946) 
estimated  the  losses  in  wages  to  workers  In 
strikes  since  VJ-day  at  $480,000,000.  The 
Westlnghouse  strike  cost  employees  $642,000 
per  working  day.  Total  loss  to  business  well 
over  $100,000,000.  The  General  Motors  strike 
had  cost  on  Its  one  hundredeth  day  over 
$750,000,000 

Last  week  the  head  of  the  Civilian  Produc- 
tion Administration.  Mr.  J.  D.  Small,  esti- 
mated that  the  coal  strike  alone  had  cost  the 
country  close  to  $2,000,000,000  In  lost  pro- 
duction, "not  counting  the  loss  of  wages  to 
the  mllllon-odd  workers"  It  made  Idle. 

The  American  economy  "will  bear  the  scars 
of  the  coal  strike  for  many  months  to  come." 
^the  OPA  chief  predicted  In  his  monthly  re- 
port on  production. 

This  gloomy  note  was  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  the  report,  which  told  of  record 
consumer  goods  production  in  April,  before 
the  full  Impact  of  the  coal  stoppage  was  felt. 

These  Inconsistent  estimates  show  the 
difficulty  of  figuring  C06ts;  but  inconsistent 
or  not,  strikes,  like  every  other  conflict,  are 
costly. 

Yet  our  system  of  freedom  has  made  them 
the  only  recourse  for  oppressed  workers  to 
effectively  demand  corrections.  New  pro- 
cedures and  new  tribunals  must  be  developed 
so  that  these  equitable  corrections  can  be 
made  without  the  Inestimable  cost  and  con- 
tinuing friction  of  strikes  and  lock-outs. 

In  the  last  12  years  we  have  seen  work 
stopped  for  other  reasons  than  wages  and 
working  conditions.  Jurisdictional  disputes 
are  political,  not  economic,  and  no  Justifica- 
tion can  exist  for  politics  that  leads  to  stag- 
nation instead  of  progress. 

For  years  American  men  and  women  have 
yearned  for  management  to  get  around  a 
table  and,  by  mediation,  arbitration,  and 
conciliation  settle  their  differences  without 
the  waste  of  violence — and  settle  them  while 
John  Smith  still  stayed  at  his  Job.  still  brings 
the  regular  pay  check  home,  still  has  faith 
that  a  Government  (capable  of  nourishing 
the  ambitions  and  brotherhood  that  have 
made  us  in  a  hundred  years  the  world's  great- 


est society)  could  devise  a  Just  method  for 
finding  equity  In  all  economic  and  material 
controversies. 

Today  strange  voices  mingle  in  one  chorus 
of  conclusion  as  to  the  future  of  America. 
Prom  conservative  throats  In  England,  as 
well  as  the  voice  of  Stalin,  come  assurances 
that  Americas  very  freedoms  will  lead  to 
economic  chaos  and  disintegration.  It  must 
not  be. 

This  hour  and  this  day  demands  states- 
manship. I  have  found  It  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  where  men  with  vision  now  seek 
the  methods  that  the  times  demand.  It  is 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  labor's  leaders, 
too,  and  I  predict  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
when  reason,  founded  on  law,  will  rule  in 
labor  problems. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  June  3.  1946: 

WHAT'S    WRONG    WITH    HOUSING 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, consisting  of  construction  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  has  recently  compiled 
Its  own  report  on  what  Is  wrong  with  hous- 
ing. The  association's  views  have  been  com- 
municated to  officials  In  Washington. 

The  gist  of  the  report  is  that,  although 
builders  throughout  the  Nation  have  taken 
out  priorities  for  as  many  houses  as  the  na- 
tional plan  calls  for.  two-thirds  of  the  homes 
under  construction  cannot  be  completed  be- 
cause one  or  more  essential  material  can- 
not be  obtained. 

Many  thousands  of  units  could  be  com- 
pleted speedily  If  gas  pipe,  utility  equipment, 
plumbing  fixtures,  doors,  hardwood  flooring, 
etc.,  could  be  obtained. 

The  builders  assert  that  the  fault  for  these 
shortages  lies  directly  on  the  doorsteps  of 
Government  price  and  material  control 
policies  which  are  obstructing  the  produc- 
tion of  house  building  materials.  The  build- 
ers add:  "These  policies  must  be  changed  if 
the  houses  we  need  are  to  be  produced. 
Even  the  men  in  policy  making  positions 
in  the  Government  admit  that.  It  Is  time 
they  said  so  publicly." 

It  Is  Indeed  difficult  to  flnd  evidence  con- 
trary to  the  builders'  assertions.  They  are 
more  than  willing  to  erect  the  needed  houses, 
as  Is  shown  by  the  units  now  under  con- 
struction— units  that  would  speedily  be  com- 
pleted if  it  were  not  for  the  material  short- 
ages. It  does  no  good  for  the  Government  to 
remove  a  few  bottlenecks.  All  must  be 
broken  or  houses  cannot  be  completed. 

The  NAHB  reports,  for  Instance,  that  hard- 
wood flooring  production  Is  currently  at  20 
percent  of  capacity,  because  hardwood  needed 
for  flooring  Is  being  drained  off  Into  less  es- 
sential uses.  Soil  pipe  for  sewerage  and 
drains  is  being  produced  at  only  58  percent  of 
capacity.  Government  efforts  so  far  have  re- 
sulted in  only  a  5-percent  Increase.  Bathtub 
production  is  retarded  by  lack  of  raw  ma- 
terials. The  Government  has  done  nothing 
yet  to  channel  materials  into  this  Industry. 

Millwork  is  way  behind  and  OPA  adjust- 
ments made  in  the  last  few  weeks  should 
have  been  made  months  ago.  Furnaces  and 
duct  work  for  heating  are  short  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  channeling  materials  to  over- 


come the  shortage.  Months  ago  It  was  ob- 
vious that  some  lumber  price  adjustments 
had  to  be  made,  but  OPA  has  still  done 
nothing.  Other  acute  shortages  Involve  nails, 
wallboard,  lath,  roofing. 

All  these  shortages  must  be  solved,  not 
Just  some  of  them.  Only  Government  can 
solve  them,  because  Government  controls 
are  causing  them  now. 

More  talk  won't  help.  Action  is  needed  in 
Washington. 


Tennessee  Friends  Honor  Hon.  B.  Carroll 
Reece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6. 1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  at  Johnson  City  the  people  of 
east  Tennessee  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  B.  Carroll  Reece,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
A  luncheon,  parade,  and  rousing  dinner 
in  the  evening  was  the  program. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Reece  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gold  watch  as  a  testimonial 
of  the  affection  of  the  district  he  repre- 
sented for  25  years  in  Congress. 

The  main  address  was  delivered  by 
Congressman  Joseph  W,  Martin,  Jr., 
minority  leader  of  the  House.  Mr 
Martin  said: 

Fellow  citizens  of  Tennessee,  we  gather 
■here  today  In  the  beautiful  State  of  Tennes- 
see to  do  honor  to  a  native  son.  who  has  won 
high  distinction  as  a  soldier,  as  a  citizen,  and 
as  a  statesman.  It  gives  me  a  very  special 
pleasure  to  be  a  part  of  this  occasion  because 
I  have  a  special  affection  for  my  colleague, 
and.  perhaps,  a  special  knowledge  of  his 
worth  and  his  abilities. 

You  who  have  been  his  neighbors  and 
friends  for  so  many  years  know  the  sterling 
worth  of  Carroll  Reece.  His  high  character, 
his  great  courage,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
country  have  been  demonstrated  in  many 
years  of  fine  public  service. 

As  a  soldier  he  demonstrated  his  loyalty 
to  his  country  and  his  willingness  to  fight — 
and  to  die  If  necessary — for  the  liberty  which 
has  been  synonymous  with  America.  When 
his  country  called  in  1918  he  did  not  seek  a 
commission.  Men  were  needed  and  he  re- 
sponded. He  enlisted  as  a  private.  When 
the  war  clouds  had  called  away  he  had  won 
the  rank  of  major.  His  heroism  in  battle 
had  won  for  him  the  highest  two  decorations 
his  country  could  award.  No  man  had  a  bet- 
ter war  record  than  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman whom  we  are  here  to  honor. 

He  won  his  promotions  the  hard  way.  He 
had  been  selected  to  fill  a  depletion  In  the 
Yankee  division.  He  won  his  promotion 
among  men  who  hailed  from  a  State  many, 
many  miles  away  from  Tennessee.  Those 
Army  boys  came  to  have  a  deep  affection  for 
Carroll  Reece.  They  knew  him  as  a  fear- 
less, intelligent,  energetic  soldier.  They 
knew  him  as  an  officer  who  zealously  guarded 
the  welfare  of  his  men;  as  an  officer  ready 
to  go  into  any  danger  to  lead  his  men. 

His  service  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  has 
been  Just  as  conspicuous,  courageous,  and 
brilliant.  He  has  always  worked  zealously 
for  the  needs  of  his  own  people.  But  above 
all,  he  was  loyal  to  America,  the  land  he 
loves. 

For  24  years  Carroll  Reece  has  been  a 
Member   of    Congress.    I    think   I   may    say 
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the  United  States  Congress  te  the  greatest 
legislative  body  In  the  world.  In  the  people's 
great  forum  he  has  helped  to  shape  the  deci- 
sions on  many  issues  which  vltaly  affected 
not  America  alone  but  In  some  cases  the  en- 
tire world  In  Congress,  as  on  the  field  of 
battle,  the  ambition  and  the  objectives  of 
Carroll  Reece  have  been  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, to  make  his  land  a  better  land,  and  to 
make  certain  the  boys  and  girls  who  were 
to  come  after  him  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunities that  bad  t>een  his. 

He  knew  that  if  the  Constitution  were  set 
aside,  no  matter  how  worthy  the  objective 
might  appear,  it  would  imperil  all  liberty, 
and  endanger  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed.  He  knew  that  If  our  Nation  was 
to  go  forward  It  wou'd  do  so  only  through 
the  efforts  of  the  140.000.000  people  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
being  American  citizens.  A  country  can  be 
no  better  than  Its  citizens  make  it.  The 
national  conscience  Is  only  the  composite  of 
the  spirit  of  Its  individual  citizens.  Carroll 
Reece  has  always  labored  to  enlighten  that 
conscience  and  Improve  that  spirit. 

As  I  stand  here  today  speaking  these  words 
there  comes  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  in 
the  mountains  of  Tennessee  there  has  never 
been  any  lack  of  "fighttn' "  men.  The  Re- 
publicans have  summoned  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee  a  new  general  to  lead 
them. 

Carroll  Reece  Is  the  quiet,  cool,  humble 
type  of  man  who  is  ever  ready  to  fight  for 
right,  but  always  wants  to  be  sure  he  Is  right 
before  he  fights.  There  Is  one  thing  about 
Carroll  Reece  that  cheers  my  heart  greatly. 
He  knows  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Repjbllcan  Party  are  genuine  liberals.  He 
lets  no  one  forget  that — and  we  are  all  going 
to  give  him  the  best  help  we  can  to  make  the 
Nation  realize  that  the  real  liberals  are  those 
who  stand  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  Ameri- 
can system.  As  Carroll  Reece  has  said.  "A 
liberal  always  has  been  one  who  sought  to 
put  a  limit  on  the  powers  of  kings,  and  today 
the  true  liberal  is  the  man  who  fights  the  en- 
croachments of  bureaucracy  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  citizen."  At  another  time  he  said, 
"The  one  group  that  stands  alone  In  the 
fight  to  curb  big  Government  today  is  the 
Republican  Party." 

You  free  men  and  women  who  dwell  In  the 
Tennessee  hills  understand  this  language. 
You  understand  this  attitude.  That  Is  why 
you  folks  have  sent  Carroll  Reece  back  to 
Congress  again  and  again  for  25  years.  I  un- 
derstand that  here  in  Tennessee  you  hare  a 
term  which  describes  those  whom  you  trxist 
and  like:  It  is,  "mountain  sense."  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  Tennessee  mountain  sense  is 
used  to  describe  levelheaded  Individuals  who 
reason  their  way  through  things.  That  Is  the 
way  Fortune  magazine  described  Carroll 
Reece  as  a  Congressman.  That  now  brings 
me  to  a  subject  which  I  know  you  are  In- 
terested In,  and  which  the  country  is  In- 
terested In.  When  any  political  party  seeks 
to  be  returned  to  power  there  must  be  good, 
sound  reasons  why  that  party  should  be  re- 
turned to  power.  There  are  good,  sound  rea- 
sons why  the  Republican  Party  should  be  re- 
turned to  power  in  the  National  Government, 
and  I  am  sure  Carroll  Rxece  will  approve  if 
I  discuss  on  this  occasion,  which  is  his  day, 
on  which  his  own  people  have  chosen  to 
honor  him,  the  reasons  why  the  Republican 
Party  should  be  returned  to  power  in  the 
National  Government. 

The  first  reason  is: 

To  assure  a  resumption  of  our  American 
system  of  free  constitutional  Government, 
free  enterprise,  economy,  and  free  society. 
We  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  the  blood  of 
our  boys,  to  spend  billions  of  dollars,  to  load 
ourselves  with  a  debt  t>eyond  human  compre- 
hension, and  then  foolishly  to  lose  the  peace. 
Just  day  before  yesterday  America  paid 
tribute  to  those  who  have  died,  or  who  have 
borne  wounds  in  the  defense  of  American 
Ideals  of  government,  of  a  free  economy,  of 


equality  of  opportunity  end  of  IndlTldual 
freedom.  We  must  win  the  peace,  as  they 
won  the  wars. 

How  foolish  It  would  be  for  us  to  engage 
In  a  war  for  freedom  for  other  peoples  In 
the  world,  and  lose  our  own  freedom  in  the 
process.  Freedom  Is  not  merely  a  word.  It 
is  not  merely  an  Idea.  It  Is  a  way  of  life. 
Not  only  must  people  who  love  freedom  be 
always  vigilant  to  protect  It,  but  they  must 
learn  how  to  live  It.  Freedom  Is  orderly 
liberty  under  the  law. 

I  keep  In  my  desk  a  quotation  from  John 
Stuart  Mill,  an  Englishman  who  In  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  leader  of  liberals. 
He  defined  the  price  of  liberty  perfectly. 
This  is  what  he  said: 

"A  people  may  prefer  a  free  government, 
but  if,  from  indolence,  or  carelessness,  or 
cowardice,  or  want  of  public  spirit,  they  are 
unequal  to  the  exertions  necessary  for  pre- 
serving It;  if  they  wUl  not  fight  for  It  when 
It  Is  directly  attacked:  If  they  can  be  deluded 
by  the  artifices  used  to  cheat  them  out  of  it; 
if,  by  momentary  discouragement,  or  tempo- 
rary panic,  or  a  fit  of  enthiisiasm  for  an  In- 
dividual, they  can  be  induced  to  lay  their 
liberties  at  the  feet  of  even  a  great  man  or 
trust  him  with  powers  which  enable  him  to 
subvert  their  institutions — In  all  these  cases 
they  are  more  or  less  unfit  for  llt)erty:  and 
though  It  may  be  for  their  good  to  have  had 
it  even  for  a  short  time,  they  are  unlikely 
long  to  enjoy  It." 

The  Republican  Party  does  not  believe  that 
we  are  unequal  to  the  exertions  to  preserve 
our  liberty.  We  will  fight  for  liberty  when 
It  Is  attacked.  But  the  Republican  Party 
must  be  returned  to  power  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  artifices  being  used  by  those  who  would 
delude  the  people  and  cheat  them  out  of 
their  freedom. 

A  second  reason  why  we  should  elect  a 
Republican  Congress  is  to  put  an  end  to 
deficit  spending  and  a  rise  in  public  debt, 
which  even  now  threatens  the  savings  and 
earnings  of  every  citizen  In  this  Nation.  We 
must  elect  a  Republican  Congress  to  stop 
this  trend  into  a  more  disastrous  inflation 
than  that  which  bedevils  us  now.  and  which 
spawns  black  markets  and  unfair  dealing. 
Continued  tleflclt  spending  means  certain 
ruin  for  this  country. 

You  folks  in  Tennessee,  like  my  New  Eng- 
land folks,  know  the  value  of  thrift.  And 
thrift  has  a  value  not  alone  In  laying  up 
something  for  a  rainy  day.  and  In  accumu- 
lating economic  security  for  old  age,  but  the 
practice  of  thrift  does  something  fine  for  the 
character  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  and  the 
man  and  the  woman  who  practice  It. 

An  inflated  national  debt  means  inflated 
prices  or  permanent  price  controls:  constant 
regimentation:  the  curtailment  of  all  indi- 
vidual liberty:  the  encouragement  of  more 
and  more  black  markets;  and  finally,  a  col- 
lapse which  would  carry  down  with  it  the 
savings,  the  insurance,  and  the  business  of 
everybody  in  the  Nation.  Continued  deficit 
spending  means  repudiation  in  the  end, 
whether  by  inflation  and  printing  press 
money  or  by  default  by  the  Government  of 
its  debt. 

A  third  reason  why  we  should  elect  a  Re- 
publican Congress  is  to  stop  the  continued 
rise  of  taxes,  and  to  begin  tax  reductions 
as  soon  as  possible.  Taxes  are  paid  in  the 
sweat,  and  the  toU,  and  the  privations  of 
all  the  people.  Most  of  them  are  paid  In 
the  prices  of  goods  and  services.  AU  of  them 
bear  hardest  upon  the  people  of  lowest  in- 
comes. Death  taxes,  and  corporate  taxes, 
and  high  income  taxes,  do  not  protect  the 
lower  levels  of  income  against  the  ravages 
of  taxation  hidden  In  prices. 

After  the  First  World  War.  when  the  Re- 
publican Party  came  back  to  power,  we  re- 
duced taxes  four  times  and  reduced  the  na- 
tional debt  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  10 
straight  years.  That  fact,  which  no  amount 
of  deficit  spending  propaganda  and  high 
taxation  talk  can  wipe  out,  or  obscure,  proves 


that  high  taxes  do  discourage  business,  do 
reduce  Federal  revenues,  and  thereby  do  de- 
feat their  own  ptirpose. 

It  is  grossly  unfair  and  unnecessary  for 
veterans,  and  the  young  people  of  America  to 
be  saddled  with  taxes  which  will  eat  up 
their  earnings,  prevent  their  accumulating 
savings,  and  keep  them  on  the  treadmill 
of  tax-toll  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Today 
etu:h  family  in  America  owes  $8,000.  We 
cannot  drive  that  debt  any  higher,  we  have 
got  to  drive  it  downvirard,  and  the  New  Deal 
administration  has  no  sound  formula  by 
which  to  do  that.  Idle  factories  and  deso- 
late homes,  fallow  fields  and  silent  mills, 
are  the  fruits  of  excessive  taxation.  Lower- 
ing taxes  and  rising  Individual  Incomes  are 
the  earmarks  of  a  durable  prosperity. 

A  fourth  reason  why  we  should  elect  a 
Republican  Congress  Is  to  balance  our  cur- 
rent Government  Budgets  each  year.  There  Is 
no  sound  reason  why  current  Government 
Budgets  should  be  Intermixed  and  confused 
with  the  national  debt,  with  foreign  relief. 
and  foreign  loans,  and  war  costs,  so  as  to 
make  it  Impossible  for  the  citizens  to  know 
the  actual  cost  of  his  Government  year  by 
year. 

The  administration,  from  the  early  days  of 
the  New  Deal,  has  talked  at>out  what  is  called 
double-entry  bookkeeping.  It  has  turned  out 
to  be  double-talk  bookkeeping.  There  are 
two  great  needs  In  our  whole  Federal  system 
of  governmental  bookkeeping:  one  is  for  more 
simple  honesty  and  the  ottxer  is  for  more 
honest  simplicity. 

A  fifth  reason  why  we  should  elect  a  Re- 
publican Congress  lies  in  the  absolute  and 
vital  necessity  for  us  to  restore  home  rule  in 
this  countrj-.  .  We  have  got  to  decentralize 
the  great  powers  the  Federal  Government  has 
drawn  to  Itself  in  the  past  14  years.  You 
remember  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  the  best  governed 
people  are  the  least  governed  people.  Our 
whole  system  of  American  freedom,  our  en- 
tire free  economy,  and  our  whole  plan  of  free 
society  are  based  on  home  rule,  and  can 
survive  and  prosper  only  through  home  rule. 

A  sixth  reason  why  we  ahould  elect  a  Re- 
publican Congress  Is  to  begin  reducing  the 
size  and  the  power  of  the  tremendously 
gigantic  bureaucracy  which  is  now  bossing 
the  people  and  wasting  their  public  funds. 
The  present  administration  pretends  that  it 
is  going  to  reduce  this  gigantic  bureaucracy, 
but  Just  as  soon  as  it  reduces  the  national 
infianunation  of  bureaucracy  in  one  part,  it 
swells  up  in  another. 

It  Is  In  the  nature  of  bureaucracy  always 
to  keep  itself  in  power;  to  want  to  entrench 
itself  more  firmly  year  by  year;  and  to  create 
artificial  activities  which  It  can  clothe  In  a 
false  appearance  of  Importance  In  order  to 
stay  on  the  pay  roll  and  hold  onto  the  power. 
Big  Government  at  Washington  and  free 
government  at  home  are  uncompnunislngly 
opposed;  we  cannot  have  both. 

A  seventh  reason  why  we  should  elect  a 
Republican  Congress  is  to  clean  out  the  dartc 
recesses  of  bureaucracy  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  boring  from  within  by  subverslonlsts  h!gh 
up  in  the  Government.  They  are  trying  to 
change  our  form  of  Government;  they  are 
trying  to  control  our  economy;  they  are  try- 
ing to  regiment  our  society  order  finally  to 
achieve  a  dictatorship  In  this  coimtry  such  as 
exists  today  behind  the  Iron  curtain  In  Rus- 
sia. You  folks  in  Tennessee  don't  want  any 
overlord  with  a  bayonet  bossing  you  around. 
Neither  do  we  New  Englandcrs  want  It.  No 
Americans  want  It.  May  I  add  further,  we 
Republicans  will  not  permit  a  totalitarian 
communistic  or  fasclstlc  system  to  supplant 
our  American  way  of  life. 

The  eighth  reason  why  we  should  elect  • 
Republican  Congress  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
limitations  which  shackle  buslnees;  to  re- 
store production:  to  provide  good  Jobs  at  good 
wages;  and  to  permit  the  flow  of  plenty  to 
reduce   prices;    to   increase   the   purchaslcff 
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power  of  everybody's  dollar:  to  make  the  ne- 
cessities and  luxuries  of  life  accessible  to  all 
under  a  free  American  system. 

The  ninth  reason  why  we  should  elect  a 
Republican  Congress  Is  to  make  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  reopen  oppor- 
tunities to  our  veterans  to  secure  good  Jobs; 
or  to  go  Into  business;  or  to  engage  In  agri- 
culture; or  to  enter  the  professions,  which- 
ever they  shall  choose.  We  made  great 
promises  to  the  men  and  women  whom  we 
asked  to  volunteer,  or  whom  we  Inducted  In- 
to the  service  of  their  country.  Now  that 
the  Qghtmp  Is  over,  and  the  victory  Is  won, 
the  Republican  Party  believes  those  promises 
ought  tc  be  made  good,  and  the  Republican 
Party  is  ready,  when  It  comes  back  to  power, 
to  make  them  good.  We  mean  to  see  to  it 
that  cheap,  petty  bureaucratic  Interferences 
and  red  tape  do  not  cheat  the  veterans  out 
of  their  rights  nnd  privileges. 

A  tenth  reason  why  we  should  elect  a 
Republican  Congress  is  to  make  a  special 
study  of  conditions  In  order  to  eliminate 
everything  that  will  stand  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding our  young  people  with  the  opportu- 
nities for  advancement  to  which  their  abili- 
ties and  energies  entitle  them.  This  can  be 
done  only  under  our  traditional  American 
way  of  giving  everybody  a  fair  chance.  The 
youth  of  America  must  have  its  opportunity 
of  today,  as  we  of  the  older  generation  had 
our  opportunities  in  our  youth.  That  means 
to  opon  up  the  businesses;  the  trades;  the 
prolpssions;  so  to  free  all  of  those  activities 
from  limitations:  entangling  red  tape,  and 
hampering  ta.xation  which  now  almost  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  success  In  Independ- 
ent business  or  in  the  trades.  Youth  must 
have  its  fail  chance  In  the  new  world  it  help- 
ed to  create  through  its  sacrifices. 

The  eleventh  reason  why  a  Republican 
Congress  should  be  elected  is  to  put  an  end 
to  secret  foreign  dealing;  secret  executive 
agreement;  secret  commitments  binding  our 
people,  and  to  conduct  cur  foreign  relations 
openly,  keeping  the  people  at  all  times  in- 
formed of  the  results.  A  wise  man  once  ac- 
curately describe^  the  dangers  of  secret  di- 
plomacy In  these  words,  which  can  be  applied 
with  full  force  to  oiu"  conditions  of  today. 
Said  he: 

"It  has  been  the  one  song  of  those  who 
thirst  after  absolute  power  that  the  Interests 
of  the  state  require  that  Its  affairs  should  be 
conducted  in  secret.  •  •  •  But  the 
more  such  arguments  disguise  themselves 
under  the  mask  of  public  welfare,  the  more 
oppressive  Is  the  slavery  to  which  they  will 
lead.  •  •  •  Better  that  right  counsels  be 
known  to  enemies  than  that  the  evil  secrets 
of  tyrants  should  be  concealed  from  the  citi- 
zen. They  who  can  treat  secretly  of  the 
affairs  of  a  nation  have  It  absolutely  under 
their  authority;  and  as  they  plot  against  the 
enemy  In  time  of  war,  so  do  they  against 
the  citizens  In  time  of  peace." 

The  secret  conferences  and  maneuvers  of 
the  past  year  have  plainly  Indicated  to  the 
American  people  that  these  secret  dealings 
breed  distrust  and  dissension  and  finally  lead 
to  war.  The  American  people  have  the  right, 
as  a  result  of  their  sacrifices,  to  the  reward 
of  a  durable  peace.  They  have  a  right  to 
Insist  if  there  are  any  nations  whose  aims 
are  not  the  alms  of  peace  It  Is  time  we  found 
out.  Delays  and  a  policy  of  appeasement  In 
this  hour  can  result  In  our  knowing  too  little, 
too  late. 

A  twelfth  reason  why  we  should  elect  a 
Republican  Congress  Is  to  replace  an  ad- 
ministration which  has  so  long  been  in 
power  it  has  become  careless  of  the  public 
welfare;  warped  by  political  expediency,  and 
confused  by  partisan  cross  purposes.  This 
confused,  s- 'If -contradictory,  feud-ridden  ad- 
ministration must  be  replaced  by  a  Republi- 
can administration  pledged  to  economy  In 
Government;  fair  play  to  all;  and  devotion 
to  our  American  system  of  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed. 


Carboll  Reece.  my  friend,  my  colleague, 
and  my  associate,  we  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress are  behind  you  in  your  leadership  of 
the  national  organization  for  a  sweeping 
victory  for  Americanism  and  good  govern- 
ment next  November.  This  fight  which  you 
lead  Is  not  a  partisan  fight.  It  Is  a  fight  to 
uave  America.  Millions  of  men  and  women, 
i;ood  Democrats,  will  Join  with  us  in  gaining 
a  victory  for  America.  They  know  the  siu- 
;ster  forces  which  are  determined  to  control 
the  Congress  and  dominate  the  Government. 
These  Democrats  know,  with  us,  that  these 
anti-American  forces  can  be  defeated  now 
only  through  the  Instrur-^ntality  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  cooperation  with  all  citi- 
zens who  want  to  preserve  our  American  way. 
To  you,  Caeboll,  has  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  your  greatest  service  for  our 
beloved  land  by  leading  the  fight  for  Ameri- 
canism, May  God  guide  and  strengthen  you 
for  the  work,  to  the  end  that  liberty  may  be 
preserved  on  this  continent. 


Pension  or  Retirement  Pay  to  Hospitalized 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  exteiid  my  remarks-in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

OrriCE  OF  THE  Board  or 
Supervisors  of  the  County 

OF  Los  Angeles.  State  of  California. 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1946. 
The  board  met  In  regular  session.    Pres- 
ent:   Supervisors  William    A.   Smith,   chair- 
man, presiding:  Leonard  J.  Roach,  John  An- 
son Ford,  and  Roger  W.  Jessup;   and  J.  P. 
Moroney,  clerk,  by  Alice  Burks,  deputy  clerk. 
In  re  H.  R.  5549,  providing  for  full  pension 
or   retirement  pay  to  hospitalized  vet- 
erans: resolution  urging  Congress  to  take 
Immediate  action  upon  Discharge.  t»eti- 
tion  No.  30. 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Roach,  unani- 
mously carried,  it  is  ordered  that  the  follow- 
ing resolution  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
adopted : 

"Whereas  under  date  of  April  16,  1946.  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  by  resolution,  urged  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  legislation  increas- 
ing the  compensation  of  hospitalized  vet- 
erans;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  no\*  pending  before  the 
Congress  bill  H.  R.  5549  amending  section  4 
of  the  act  entitled  "A  act  to  provide  certain 
benefits  for  World  War  veterans  jind  their 
dependents  and  for  other  purposes."  ap- 
proved July  19.  1939,  to  provide  for  full  pen- 
sion or  retirement  pay  to  veterans  during 
periods  of  hospitalization  or  domiciliary  care 
in  veterans'  hoines;  and 

"Whereas  said  bill  is  now  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation;  and 

"Whereas  more  than  6  months  have  elapsed 
since  said  bill  was  introduced,  and  the  delay 
Is  causing  Increased  hardship,  suffering,  and 
privation  to  hospitalized  veterans  and  their 
dependents  because  of  the  negligible  com- 
pensation payable  to  said  veterans  under  the 
present  act;  and 

'Where  Discharge  Petition  No.  30  has  been 
filed,  by  Representative  Gordon  L.  McDon- 
ouGH  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  speedy  action, 
in  order  to  end  the  shocking  situation  of  vet- 


erans and  their  dependents  being  deprived  of 
adequate  support  from  the  Government  dur- 
ing such  hospitalization :  Now.  therefore  be  it 
••Resolved.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  take 
immediate  action  upoi'  this  petition,  and 
that  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be 
instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  each  California  Senator  and  each  Member 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  congressional 
delegation." 

The  foregoing  resolution  ^^•as  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  State  of  California,  on  May  21. 
1946,  and  is  entered  In  the  minutes  of  said 
board. 

I  SEAL]  J.  F.  Moronet, 

County  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles.   State  of  California,  and 
Ex   Offico  Clerk  of   the  Board   of 
Supervisors  of  said  County.    / 
By  Alice  Burks, 

Deputy. 


Advertising — Saint  or  Sinner? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1946 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  address  made 
by  the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Freer,  a 
Commissioner  Of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission at  the  forty-second  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  held  in  Milwaukee  on  May  29. 
entitled.  "Advertising— Saint  or  Sinner?" 

Mr.  Freer  is  well  qualified  to  discuss 
this  subject  because  he  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  honest  advertising, 
which  is  good  advertising,  and  .smart  ad- 
vertising, which  does  not  always  keep  to 
the  truth. 

In  his  remarks  he  pays  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  better-business  bureaus 
throughout  the  country  and  this  praise 
is  well  deserved  because  I  know  inti- 
mately of  what  these  organizations  ac- 
complish for  the  protection  of  the  public 
and  for  the  everlasting  good  of  business 
itself.  I  hope  Mr.  Freer's  remarks  may 
be  read  by  many  because  they  contain 
much  that  is  sound. 

The  address  follows: 

When  I  first  was  assigned  the  topic.  Ad- 
vertising— Saint  or  Sinner,  I  regarded  it  as 
a  very  satisfactory  subject.  I  thought  that 
advertising,  as  the  patron  saint  of  business 
prosperity,  while  perhaps  thus  in  the  early 
1930's  open  to  suspicion  of  a  sin  of  omission  In 
respect  of  prosperity's  loitering  around  the 
corner,  could  never  be  suspected  of  any  sins  of 
commission,  as  surely  such  were  not  its  sin.s 
but  those  of  individual  sinners  who  had 
strayed  from  the  federation  fold.  I  thought 
naturally,  that  at  a  convention  of  the  Fed- 
eration I  should  be  talking  to  the  very  hier- 
archy of  the  angels  and  that  simply  by 
roundly  scoring  the  conspicuously  absent 
sinners  we  all  should  be  left  with  a  pleasant 
taste  and  a  warm  glow  of  self-satisfaction 
in  the  middle  regions.  Somewhat  tenta- 
tively I  though  that  I  might  open  the  camp 
meeting  with  the  old  American  Carriage  Co. 
slogan.  "This  way  sinners,"  and  somewhat 
modestly  I  thought  I  might  go  down  In  Fed- 
eration hlstoiy  as  "the  Freer  that  made  Mil- 
waukee famous." 

Upon  closer  consideration  of  the  matter, 
however,  I  was  dismayed  to  find  that  sin  in 


advertising.  like  sin  in  general,  is  something 
that  everyone,  like  Coolldge  s  preacher,  is 
"agin."  and  that  an  old-fashioned  revival 
would  be  no  more  appropriate  at  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Federation  than  it  would  be  in  a 
conference  of  missionaries.  And  with  all 
these  wings  in  evidence.  I'm  certain  that 
there's  not  a  cloven  hoof  in  tbe  room  to 
hit  the  sawdust  trail  had  I  been  zealous 
enough  to  Issue  the  call. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  today.  In  a 
sense  I  am  returning  a  visit  which  some  of 
your  members  paid  to  the  Federal  Trade Ccm- 
mission  over  30  years  ago  when  Chairman 
Joseph  E  Davies  in  whose  home  State  we 
meet  today,  invited  H.  S.  Houston,  president 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  to  appear  and  discuss  the  status  of 
untrue  and  misleading  advertising  under  the 
then  newly  enacted  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  Attending  that  November  1915 
meeting,  too.  were  W  H.  Ingersoll,  represent- 
ing the  National  Advertisers;  E.  T.  Meredith, 
farm  newspapers;  James  Keely.  newspapers, 
and  Charles  R.  Porter,  advertising  agencies. 
Another  participant  was  H.  J  Kenner.  then 
representing  the  National  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee, whose  book  The  Fight  for  Truth  in  Ad- 
vertising, was  publish^  in  1936  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America.  Both  entertaining  and  informa- 
tive, it  commemorated  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  advertising  industry's 
campaign  for  self -correction  and  self- 
discipline  In  advertising. 

I  am  deeply  serious  when  I  say  that  I  do 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Advertising  Federa- 
tion of  America  for  Its  tireless  efforts  to 
make  truth  the  keystone  of  modern  adver- 
tising. The  battle  of  the  Federation,  its 
predecessor  and  cooperating  organizations. 
Including  the  better  business  bureaus,  and 
of  the  little  band  of  determined  men  from 
the  ranks  of  the  advertising  clubs  who  first 
carried  the  torch  for  truth  in  advertising, 
is  an  Inspiration  to  those  of  us  in  the  Gov- 
ernment who  must  administer  the  legal  sanc- 
tions against  deception  of  the  public.  It  Is 
you — the  men  who  employ  advertising  to 
sustain  your  business,  who  prepare  it  and 
who  disseminate  It— who  must  determine  in 
the  last  analysis  the  effectiveness  of  any 
movement  to  prevent  deception. 

During  the  first  decade  of  this  century 
today's  maxim  "It  pays  to  advertise  "  was  a 
ECintillatlng  slogan  whose  novelty  in  that 
era  attested  that  much  trade  and  consumer 
skepticism  of  advertising  as  an  Institution 
was  being  dispelled.  Businessmen  were  dis- 
covering that  their  customers  had  faith  in 
the  written  word  of  other  businessmen  who 
did  business  in  the  next  State.  Countless 
men  even  by  1905  were  making  their  living 
by  creating  advertising.  Only  a  few  years 
thereafter.  Advertising's  very  foundations 
were  reinforced  when  an  agency  was  set  up 
to  check  and  confirm  media  circulation 
statements. 

The  Federal  Trade  Conunission  and  other 
Government  agencies  may  swing  the  big 
stick  relentlessly  against  the  border  fringe 
without  accomplishing  much  more  than  a 
segregation  of  those  sinners  wboee  horns  are 
developed  beyond  the  legal  limit.  Tou,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  Instilling  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  actually  employ  and  produce 
advertising,  the  hard  fact  that  real  truth 
and  good  taate  In  advertising  Is  good  busi- 
ness, are  in  a  position  to  accomplish  more 
than  any  Government  agency. 

The  Commission  is  often  confronted  with 
advertising  claims  which  He  in  a  borderline 
zone — claims  which  are  true  literally  when 
subjected  to  cold  legal  scrutiny— but  which 
are  objectionable  because  of  omission,  innu- 
endo or  because  we  all  know  that  the  average 
consumer  does  not  read  an  advertisement  as 
does  a  Government  lawyer  or  a  Federal  Judge 
in  a  proceeding  involving  that  claim.  At 
times  the  Commission  feels  itself  In  a  posi- 
tion to  proceed  against  claims  in  this  border- 


line, at  other  times  It  reluctantly  must  refuse 
to  take  Jurisdiction.  This  is  the  field  in  which 
your  organization  may  be  most  effective,  not 
by  regulation,  but  simply  by  educating  the 
businessman  and  the  agency  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  the  cumulative  effect 
of  such  advertising  policies  must  Inevitably 
be  loss  of  confidence  in  the  product  or  its 
maker  by  the  purchasing  public.  And  for 
those  of  you  who  wish  to  make  of  ycur  own 
or  your  clients'  enterprise  a  lasting  business, 
confidence  of  the  public,  more  than  mere 
recognition  or  knowledge  of  a  brand  or  trade 
name  is  a  pearl  without  price. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  sinners  In 
this  twilight  zone  may  be  dealt  with  more 
effectively  on  a  cooperative  basis  than  by 
formal  enforcement  proceedings,  and  has  for 
many  years  emphasized  its  trade  practice 
conference  procedure.  By  this  means  entire 
industries  have  met  together  under  Commis- 
sion auspices  to  discuss  frankly  their  trade 
practices,  and  particularly  to  undertake  to 
clean  up  deceptive  advertising  practices 
which  may  permeate  an  entire  Industry.  The 
Commission  recognizes  through  this  proce- 
dure that  the  average  American  businessman 
is  no  petty  pickpocket,  to  be  haled  into  court 
at  every  opportunity,  and  that  giving  him  the 
chance  to  sit  down  with  his  competitors  and 
the  Commission  and  work  to  the  objective 
of  improving  his  business  morality  Is  gen- 
erally more  effective  than  swinging  the  big 
stick.  By  this  means  many  Industries  which 
earlier  had  given  the  better  business  bureaus 
their  most  severe  headaches  have  been  helped 
to  clean  house.  And  while  the  formal  rules 
adopted  by -the  conferences  have  marked  out 
the  practices  which  are  felt  to  be  unfair  under 
the  law,  expressions  of  policy  have  been 
adopted  which  deal  with  those  troublesome 
problems  in  the  twilight  zone,  wherein  It  Is 
sought  for  the  benefit  of  l>oth  indusuy  and 
the  consumer  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  In- 
dustry considerably  above  the  legal  mini- 
mum. 

The  Commission  has  found  the  Trade 
Practice  Conference  to  be  an  unusually  fine 
method  of  wholesale  enforcement  of  the  legal 
minima  In  many  industries,  obviating  the 
necessity  of  countless  formal  enforcement 
proceedings  against  individual  concerns,  and 
the  attendant  temporary  competitive  ad- 
vantage of  the  recalcitrant  firm  over  those 
more  htgh-mlnded  or  tractable.  But  prin- 
cipally the  advantage  lies  In  the  fact  that 
more  real  good  can  be  accomplished  on  a 
voluntary  basis  than  In  an  adversary  pro- 
ceeding, and  much  higher  standards  of  eth- 
ical conduct  adopted. 

It  is  a  hard  and  basic  truth  that  a  business- 
man wants  his  rivals  to  advertise  truthfully. 
Upon  Information  or  belief  that  one  or  more 
of  them  is  nibbling  at  truth's  edges,  he  may 
adopt  at  his  desk  certain  practical  eooi- 
promises  with  the  concepts  of  truth  in  ad- 
vertising, concepts  which  only  the  day  be- 
fore he  enthusiastically  endorsed  when  he 
heard  them  expressed  at  his  trade  conven- 
tion. When  he  shares  in  making  trade  prac- 
tice conference  rules  for  others,  he  is  more 
apt  to  see  to  It  that  his  business  lives  up 
to  them. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Infer  that  such  confer- 
ences are  always  filled  with  sweetness  and 
light.  Often  there  Is  at  least  as  much  heat 
as  light.  I  can  recall  particularly  confer- 
ences which  led  to  adoption  of  the  trade 
practice  rules  for  the  rayon  industry.  In 
fact  the  reverberations  are  still  with  us.  The 
history  of  the  rayon  Industry  in  this  country 
points  a  good  moral  for  the  advertiser,  and  if 
any  remark  I  make  In  this  connection  can 
be  construed  to  bear  resemblance  to  any  par- 
tlctilar  advertiser,  It  is  purely  coincidental. 
It  is  not  In  the  too  dim  distant  past  that 
the  synthetic  fibers  were  considered  by  the 
purchasing  public  to  be  sleazy  substitutes  for 
the  real  thing.  How  that  Impression  came 
to  be  created  may  be  a  mattec  gl  debate. 


but  no  one  ever  denied  that  the  best  of  them 
were  of  superior  quality  to  the  cheaper  nat- 
ural fibers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  used 
extensively  by  opponents  of  proposals  to  re- 
quire accurate  descriptions  of  rayon  as  aa 
argument  to  permit  continuance  of  the  pr«c-\ 
tices  which  led  to  deception  of  the  public. 

Justice  Holmes  once  made  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  test  of  truth  is  its  ability 
to  get  itself  accepted  at  the  market  place. 
The  synthetic  fibers  have  in  a  few  short  years 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  their  desirable 
characteristics  in  the  market  place,  not  as 
substitutes,  but  as  what  they  really  are, 
demonstrating  perhaps  more  dramatically 
than  is  usual  that  the  American  consumer 
can  be  trusted  with  the  real  truth  if  it  Is 
given  him.  Thus  a  product  which  was  once 
advertised  and  labeled  as  if  its  marketers 
were  ashamed  of  it.  and  as  if  consumers 
would  avoid  It  if  possible,  now  stands  solidly 
on  Its  own  feet  and  commands  buyer  prefer- 
ence on  its  own  merit.  Despite  the  predic- 
tions of  many  persons  that  disclosure  re- 
quirements would  seriously  injure  industry, 
benefits  to  the  trade  acttially  followed  their 
employment. 

It  Is  this  characteristic  of  the  public.  Its 
ability  to  handle  the  truth  if  furnished  with 
It.  that  some  advertisers  seem  to  overlook. 
Conditions  of  modern  marketing,  where  the 
purchaser  may  no  longer  rely  upon  his  senses 
of  touch,  taste,  or  even  sight  in  appralslDg 
the  wares  offered  him  in  such  bewildering 
profusion,  make  his  need  for  honest  informa- 
tion greater  than  It  was  even  a  few  years  ago. 
Numerous  proposals  have  been  made  by  con- 
sumer groups  and  others  for  some  authorita- 
tive and  official  source  of  consumer  informa- 
tion. The  popularity  of  some  of  the  private 
bureaus.  Institutes,  and  consumer  reports  at- 
tests this  need.  I  believe  this  is  a  field  in 
which  advertising  itself  can  do  much  toward 
satisfying  the  consumer's  great  need,  not  so 
much  for  guidance,  as  for  enough  informa- 
tion to  make  a  wise  selection.  Now  I  don't 
mean  by  that  that  It  can  be  expected  that 
second-  or  third-rate  merchandising  would 
be  so  described  in  such  bold  language  in  an 
advertisement  for  which  good  money  was 
spent  by  an  advertiser  desiring  to  sell  his 
products.  Even  the  most  visionary  reformer 
would  hardly  expect  human  nature  to  change 
that  much.  But  the  advertising  business  as 
a  whole  never  should  be  heedless  of  the  pub- 
lic search  for  more  honest  Information  than 
generally  is  supplied,  and.  It  seems  to  me. 
should  be  seriously  concerned  with  the  prop- 
osition of  supplying  it.  Advertising  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  honest 
market  information,  nor  as  a  means  for 
minimizing  such  informstlos,  or  the  polite 
consumer  agitation  of  today  for  more  real 
Information  may  tomorrow  become  a  roar  of 
indignation  culminating  in  establishment  of 
a  means  of  securing  that  lnf(»mation  which 
will  bypass  the  advertiser. 

Another  field  In  which  your  organisation 
and  others  honestly  Interested  in  advertis- 
ing may  be  of  real  service  to  yourselves  and 
the  public.  Is  that  of  improving  good  taste. 
Now.  regulation  of  good  taste  la  copy  is 
certainly  no  function  of  any  Oovemment 
agency,  yet  lack  of  good  taste  Is  a  criticism 
which  may  fairly  be  leveled  at  some  copy, 
whose  preoccupation  with  rarlous  bodily 
functions,  religiotis  beliefs,  loyalties,  or  prej- 
udices is  bound  to  offend  a  substantial  part 
of  the  public.  When  utilising  radio,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  medium  of  dissemination,  the 
advertiser  may  walk  in  tbe  twilight  sooe  of 
good  taste  through  tbe  program  itself,  even 
though  his  commercials  are  above  reproach. 

No  doubt  advertisers  themaelvea,  with  the 
elaborate  aids  now  available  to  test  the  re- 
actions of  the  public  to  particular  copy  will 
be  able  to  determine.  lar^Iy.  what  copy 
transgresses  on  the  side  ot  bad  taste  or  in- 
delicacy. But  even  so.  every  program  cr 
piece    of   copy   which    offends   even   a   few 
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people  harms  advertising  as  an  Institution. 
Your  preoccupation  will  continue,  I  am  sure, 
to  be  that  of  promoting  confidence  and  re^ 
spect.  rather  than  of  ascertaining  the  limits 
to  which  questionable  taste  or  lack  of  can- 
dor can  go  before  they  begin  to  affect  sales 
of  the  advertised  product.  It  Is  such  an 
elemental  truth  that  I  hesitate  to  express  it, 
that  however  fine  and  constructive  adver- 
tizing may  be  as  a  whole.  If  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  public  loses  confidence  In 
It  for  any  reason,  whether  Justified  or  not. 
the  efforts  of  the  best  elements  In  the  busi- 
ness will  be  wasted. 

It  Is  interesting  to  me  to  dig  back  Into  the 
advertising  media  at   10.  20.  30.  and  more 
years  ago.     Only  by  doing  so  am  I  able  to 
appreclte  fully  the  tremendous  strides  that 
have  been  made  to  Improve  advertising.     Of 
course,    the    most    obvious    Improvement    Is 
the  conspicuous  decline  of  the  fly-by-nlght, 
get-rlch-quick   type   of   ad.     They   are   still 
with  us.  like  the  poor,  although  to  a  more 
limited   extent,   and  will   no   doubt   always 
be  with  us  so  long  as  any   media  will  dis- 
seminate them,  since  they  have  a  one  crop 
harvest  which  can  usually  be  gotten  In  the 
barn  before  the  frost  of  a  legal  proceeding 
descends.      And.    like    the    modern    farmer. 
this  type  of  advertiser  is  a  devotee  of  crop 
and  field  rotation      But  the  really  Impres- 
sive change  is  in  the  advertising  of  estab- 
lished business,  those  of  you  who  expect  to 
be  In  the  same  business  tomorrow,  and  next 
generation,    and    for    generations    to   come. 
Now  this  change  has  been  gradual,  and  it 
U   still    in    progress,    with    every    likelihood 
that  at  your  nlney-second  annual  meetmg 
in    1996   someone    from    the    Federal    Trade 
Commission,  or  perhaps  the  United  Nations 
Trade  Commission  will  appear  and  solemnly 
note  how  much  better  developed  your  wings 
are  than  they  were,  for  Instance.   In   1948. 
The  transition  has  not.  of  course,  been  en- 
tirely completed,  and   we  still  see   isolated 
throw-backs.    For  Instance,  the  August  14. 
1944  issue  of  Adverttelng  Age  referred  to  a 
214-line  testimonial  advertisement  which  re- 
cently   appeared    In    a    mldwestem    paper. 
Pour  columns  over,  and  on  the  same  page 
as  the  user's  photograph  and  sUtement  that 
the  preparation  was  a  wonderful  niedlclne 
for  various  aliments,  appeared  his  obituary. 
Such  changes  do  not  come  easily,  nor  do 
they  come  as  the  result  of  Government  reg- 
ulation.   As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  advertisers 
as  a  whole  were  no  better  than  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  could  order  them  to  be. 
the  situation  would  Indeed  be  serious.     The 
Commission  has  participated  In  this  change, 
and  many  practices  which  would  have  been 
Ignored  In  the  192C's  are  now  clearly  within 
our  Jurisdiction.    But  In  this  change  there  Is 
a   lag   between   the   minimal   legal   require- 
ments  and  the   best  standards  of  business 
Itself.     By  continually  raising  these  stand- 
ards, you  make  It  possible  for  regulation  to 
be  more  effective,  and  to  protect  more  fully 
the  honest  businessman  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  unscrupulous. 

And  now.  In  conclusion,  and  I  do  wish  to 
conclude  promptly,  since  I  am  talking  about 
saints  and  sinners  and  an  evangelist  once 
observed  that  no  souls  were  saved  after  the 
first  20  minutes.  I  want  to  express  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Commission  for  your  fine  work, 
and  to  wish  you  every  success  In  the  future. 
This  Is  not  an  entirely  gratuitous  and  un- 
selfish wish,  for  we  at  the  Commission 
realize  full  well  that  the  effectiveness  of  our 
work  depends  In  large  measure  on  your  sup- 
port and  cooperation,  not  only  In  the  day-to- 
day cooperation  with  the  Commission  In  the 
Investigation  and  prosecution  of  cases,  but 
in  educating  the  businessman  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  adage  "honesty  Is  the  best 
policy"  is  not  Just  an  old  saw.  but  Is  the 
cutUng-edge  of  really  effective  copy. 


Address  of  Maj.  Gen.  B.  B.  Miltonberger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1946 
Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  address  given 
by  Maj.  Gen.  B.  B.  Miltonberger,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Security  Commit- 
tee of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
meeting  recently  in  Washington  at  the 
Statler  Hotel. 

The  address  loUows: 
The  National  Guard,  In  addition  to  Its  pic- 
ture   In    the    national    defense    set-up.    has 
within  the  State  the  primary   objective  of 
maintaining  State  order. 

That  is  not  the  most  desirable  duty  in  the 
world,  but  the  past  20,  25  years  since  the 
Nation  Guard  has  become  90  to  95  percent 
federalized.  It  has  been  handled  a  great 
deal  better  than  It  has  ever  been   handled 

before. 

The  governors  of  several  of  the  larger  In-- 
dustrlal  States  are  distinctly  disturbed  with 
the  conditions. 

They  are  In  some  cases,  sitting  on  the  lid 
of  the  racial  and  Industrial  unrest,  and,  as 
I  said  before,  there  Is  not  a  single  combat 
element  In  existence  In  the  United  States 
today  that  could  be  effectively  tised  In  case 
the  lid  does  blow  off. 

Last  February  I  was  given  the  mission  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  directly, 
to  reorganize  the  National  Guard. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress,  but 
General  Elsenhower  amplified  these  Instruc- 
tion of  the  President  to  Include  that  we  or- 
ganize piecemeal  as  far  as  we  could. 

In  other  words,  reconstitute  effective  ele- 
menU  pointing  to  our  own  domestic  security 
first. 

That  we  have  been  attempting  to  do,  and 
very  good  progress  has  been  made. 

There  are  several  elements  that  I  will  need 
your  support  and  the  support  of  every  think- 
ing American  on.  if  this  Important  phase  of 
the  national  defense,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, Is  completed  in  the  record  time  In 
which  we  hope  to  complete  It. 

Those  points  I  will  try  to  take  up  a  little 
later. 

One  thing  we  have  to  combat  tremendously 
is  that  we  are  faced  by  the  atomic-energy 
proposition,  which  has  In  the  thoughts  of 
a  great  many  Americans  taken  out  of  their 
minds  our  need  for  an  effective  ground  force. 
I  submit  to  you  that,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  fundamentals  of  war  have  not  changed, 
regardless  of  the  concentration  of  fire  power 
at  any  one  given  point. 

I  know  of  our  experiments  with  guided 
missiles  and  rockets. 

I  know  they  travel  5,000  miles  an  hour; 
and  I  know,  as  you  probably  do.  that  thp 
German  V-2.  with  modifications,  was  set  up 
to  be  fired  Into  the  city  of  Detroit  by  use  of  a 
combination  of  ionosphere  and  a  flattening- 
out  process  on  the  atmosphere  and  moving 
the  2.000  miles  into  Detroit.  That  was  en- 
tirely possible,  and  I  know  that,  and  I  know  a 
great  deal  In  defensive  precautions  and 
measures  are  under  way  to  be  taken  to  Inter- 
cept guided  missiles  and  rockets,  and  It  Is 
possible  that  they  can  be  Intercepted. 

Do  not  get  the  Idea  they  are  going  to  travel 
In  to  us  2.000  miles  an  hour.  They  cannot 
do  that.  When  they  hit  the  atmosphere  they 
will  be  down  to  the  speed  of  sound,  in  which 
they  can  be  successfully  intercepted. 
But  it  cannot  be  disproved  that  we  do  not 


need  these  ground  troops  to  go  In  and  occupy 
the  ground. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done  you  have  got 
to  slug  in  and  do  that.  That  Is  the  National 
Guard  picture,  that  we  provide  cround  troops 
primarily,  and.  as  the  chairman  has  been  so 
kind  to  say,  we  do  It  successfully. 

The  IniUal  landings  In  the  late  war  were 
mounted  practically  in  their  entirety  by  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions  in  both  theaters,  and 
they  are  fine  divisions.  We  hope  to  make 
them  better  divisions. 

Wjth  that  little  Introductory.  I  will  try  to 
pin  down  two  or  three  specific  points,  prob- 
lems which  face  me,  and  which  I  have  to 
have  you  people  and  people  like  you  behind 
me  to  be  successful. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  directed. 
In  addition  to  the  purely  State  functions 
these  people  accomplish,  to  reoiganize  an  M- 
day  force. 

That  is  sometnlng  the  National  Guard  has 
never  been  given  before.  M-day  means  we 
will  be  ready  to  fight  on  M-day. 

Always  before.  It  wus  the  National  Guard 
would  be  mobilized  and  have  M  plus  365  or 
some  other  figure  In  order  to  get  the  final 
training. 

The  thinking  now  is  that  there  probably 
would  not  be  any  buffer  nation  to  give  us 
that  time  in  the  next  war  At  any  rate,  that 
Is  our  mission. 

Now,  to  accomplish  that  mission,  we  have 
to  make  necessary  reforms,  and  these  reforms, 
I  assure  you  gentlemen,  are  zealously  op- 
posed by  a  great  many  people  of  you  know 
whom. 

I  feel  that  I  should  talk  frankly  with  you 
on  this,  but  when  I  was  given  my  mission 
by  the  President  of  ihe  United  States,  he 
said  "7ou  are  to  eliminate  politics  from  the 
National  Guard."  That,  gentlemen,  is  quite 
a  handful.  But,  strange  as  It  may  seem,  I 
have  made  good  progress,  and  I  do  It  by  re- 
citing thoroughly,  until  It  Is  almost  a  rote 
with  me,  "We  are  given  a  mission  to  or- 
ganize an  M-day  force  Do  you  think  that 
old  So  and  So  could  fight  on  M  plus  1?  Could 
be  command  a  division?  A  regiment?  A  , 
company? 

Most  Governors  and  most  people  holding 
responHlble  office,  are  Interested  Intelligent 
Americans. 

When  you  stack  up  the  proposition  direct- 
ly to  them,  most  of  them  will  go  along  with 
you  on  It. 

Now,  then,  one  question  of  officers  which  Is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  thing.  We  have  only 
one  large  important  State  In  the  United 
States. that  would  not  go  along  with  us  I 
do  not  Intend  to  mention  the  State,  but  the 
Governor  of  that  State  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion, of  all  things,  that  our  program  of  of- 
ficer procurement,  which  Is  briefly,  that  this 
officer  must  have  had  6  months'  honorable 
service  since  Decembei  7  1941;  he  takes  the 
attitude  that  that  program  Is  class  distinc- 
tion and  discriminatory,  and  he  would  not 
go  along  with  us  on  It. 

Obviously  he  has  some  fat  cats  sitting  In 
the  background  that  he  is  running  Inter- 
ference for. 

Now.  that  Is  one  point  that  you  gentlemen, 
by  your  influence  In  your  home  communities, 
or  Influence  as  a  national  organization,  can 
help  us  on. 

That  Is  if  you  can  get  behind  us.  If  you 
will  keep  your  eye  on  the  ball  with  us,  and 
say:  "Here,  we  have  got  to  have  proper 
people  to  lead  these  young  men." 

And  we  will  get  the  young  men.  Never 
fear  about  that,  because  the  home  company 
of  the  National  Guard  always  gets  them. 

We  have  got  to  have  proper  people  to  lead 
these  young  men,  and  If  you  stay  with  me 
on  It.  and  everybody  else  stays  with  me  on 
It,  I  have  got  the  set-up  now  so  they  cannot  ■ 
break  us  down. 

I  ask  you  specifically,  when  you  hear  that 
Insidious  propaganda  that  soine  are  so  adept 
^t.  that  a  place  should  be  made  for  a  friend 


^'^  y-N  >  T  i 
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of  li^s,  I  ask  you  particularly  to  stay  with 
us  on  It. 

I  am  eiitlrely  In  favor  of  making  a  place 
for  that  friend  if  he  has  the  physical  and 
protesslonal  qualifications. 

Now,  to  fiu-ther  Implement  and  select  the 
tight  officer  personnel — and  It  Is  In  effect 
now — I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
he  endorsed  an  age  in  grade  policy  for  the 
National  Guard.  It  Is  revolutionary,  but  It  is 
a  very  reasonable  age  in  grade. 

I  have  to  have  It  reasonable  to  get  it  across. 
Second  lieutenants,  age  30.  First  lieuten- 
ants, age  35:  and  so  on,  and  the  top  age.  65 
for  colonels. 

But  the  point  is  that  I  got  something  ac- 
complished m  the  reorganization,  if  I  do  not 
get  anything  else  done,  that  one  thing  is 
going  to  be  worth  the  money  to  us. 

For  example,  on  physical  examinations, 
they  prescribed  for  the  Regular  Army  one 
annual  physical  examination  a  year.  Now 
we  require  the  same. 

We  hope  to  eliminate  the  many  hundreds 
of  physically  vuifit  officers  who  have  plagued 
us  before. 

Professional  examination.  As  I  told  you, 
an  officer  must  have  served  6  months  In  a 
comparable  position  of  Importance  honor- 
ably since  December  7,  1941. 

General  officers  will  be  brought  to  Wash- 
ington for  examination. 

The  board  is  formed  and  Is  composed  of 
one  Regular  Army  lieutenant  general  and 
two  National  Guard  division  commanders, 
who  were  successful  division  commanders  In 
the  last  war. 

That  board,  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you,  will 
show  neither  fear  nor  favor. 

That  Is  a  brief  outline  of  the  steps  In  the 
reorgr.nlzatlon  we  have  taken  as  far  as  officer 
personnel  is  concerned. 

We  will  set  up  22  Infantry  divisions  and 
two  armored  divisions. 

We  have  in  addition  to  that,  an  active 
combat  air  arm  composed  of  12  wings,  ap- 
proximately 84  squadrons. 

Those  are  all  fighter  or  attack  bomber 
squadrons. 

We  are  essentially  a  ground  force,  but  we 
feel  that  we  can  provide  this  small  air  force 
capable  of  Immediate  defensive  or  offensive 
u»<e  within  any  place  called  on  at  M  plus  1, 

The  same  requirements  apply  to  them, 
only  much  stricter  on  the  age  In  grade  as 
they  do  to  the  Ground  Forces. 

That  program  !i  going  very  well,  as  Gen- 
eral Collins  said  a  while  ago.  due  to  the 
glamour  and  we  do  not  have  much  trouble 
with  it.  Many  of  the  squadrons  are  full,  and 
will  be  ready  to  kick  off  by  the  let  of  July 
without  trouble. 

Our  armored  divisions,  one  goes  to  Texas. 
Present  plans  are  probably  one  will  be  in 
New  Jersey. 

There  will  be  some  readjustments  of  the 
divisions  at  a  later  date.  Probably  some  of 
the  major  States  will  get  an  additional  in- 
fantry division. 

We  have  been  given  a  mission  of  reorgan- 
izing in  a  strength  of  622.500  men.  Officers 
and  men.    That  Includes  the  Air  Corps. 

Of  this  the  air  arm  will  run  approximately 
60,000.  and  In  money  will  cost  us  about  60 
percent  of  the  total. 

You  gentlemen  can  help  us  on  appropria- 
tions. Our  plan  for  the  reorganized  National 
Guard  for  peacetime  training  is  quite  am- 
bitious. It  will  cost  a  little  more  money, 
but  it  is  not  comparable  to  the  cost  of  a 
soldier  on  active  dut3r  In  any  way. 

We  intend  to  Increase  drill  pay.  We  have 
caretakers  on  duty  with  each  unit.  We  have 
administrative  personnel  on  duty  with  each 
unit.  and.  of  course,  our  ever  present  problem 
of  procurement  of  new  supplies. 

Now  here  is  another  particular  you  can 
help  us  on. 

If  we  get  622,600,  our  armory  space  is  not 
adequate.  The  armory  space  within  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  war  would  take 
care  of  about  250,000  people.    II  we  Jump  to 


622,500  there  is  going  to  be  a  need  for  a 
large  increase.  TTiat  Increase  above  the 
250.000  Is  practically  all  for  Federal  purposes, 
and  It  is  our  view  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assume  a  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den over  and  above  and  t>eyond  the  troops 
needed  for  purely  State  use,  which  places 
practically  all  the  new  armory  construction 
In  the  category  of  needing  Federal  aid. 

We  have  Introduced  a  blU  with  which  I 
think  a  great  many  of  you  are  familiar. 
House  bill  6762,  which  Is  now  in  the  War 
Department  to  be  sent  back  over  to  the 
Congress  with  their  comment. 

I  have  been  imable  to  contact  anybody  In 
the  War  Department,  when  I  learned  I  was 
coming  over  here,  to  find  out  unofficially  what 
the  reaction  will  be.  but  I  am  sure  that  that 
bill  will  be  out  next  week  prior  to  the  Gover- 
nors Conference  In  Oklahoma  City. 

That  bUl  provides  for  construction  of  ar- 
mories at  Federal  expense  at  the  home  sta- 
tions of  these  various  units,  a  great  many  of 
them  new,  some  of  them  old  units. 

We  visualize  that  probably  the  money 
break-down  wUl  be  something  like  the  roads 
program  In  that  the  communities  would  fur- 
nish the  site,  and  the  Fecleral  Government 
would  build  the  armory  on  Federal  specifica- 
tions, after  which  the  armory  reverts  to  the 
State  for  maintenance  and  upkeep. 

It  is  highly  essential  to  this  increased  pro- 
gram from  a  Federal  standpoint  that  we  get 
approval  of  this  bill. 

I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  Congressmen, 
and  while  I  am  not  in  the  position  of  ac- 
tively lobbying  In  a  political  manner.  I  can 
speak  to  them  as  one  deeply  interested  in  Its 
fate,  and  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  objection  to  it. 

I  am  asking  you  gentlemen  to  get  behind 
us  on  this  proposition.  We  need  your  help 
badly. 

Now.  I  will  waste  very  little  time  on  the 
question  of  UMT,  as  I  think  I  know  your 
sentiments. 

But,  tied  directly  Into  tbis  question  of 
622.500  people  for  the  National  Guard  Is  the 
question  of  UMT.  There  Is  not  a  possibility 
of  a  chance  of  a  voluntary  enlistment  pro- 
gram, what  with  the  Regtilar  Army  commit- 
ments and  the  ambitious  plant  that  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  have  for  Reserve  units, 
there  Is  not  a  Chinaman's  chance  to  get  more 
than  In  the  neighborhood  of  300,000  people 
unlets  we  have  assistance. 

Now,  let  me  repeat  a  few  things. 

Of  course,  we  need  your  help  badly  on  all 
phases  of  this  National  Guard  program,  but 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  where  we  need 
your  help. 

Stay  behind  me  on  this  question  of  elimi- 
nating politics  from  the  force  by  word,  ac- 
tion, and  deed. 

I  wUl  appreciate  It  more  than  you  will  ever 
know,  because  that  Is  a  problem  that  centers 
on  me  particularly.  I  am  the  focal  point  of 
it  all. 

If  you  can  give  us  yoxir  assistance  on  the 
armory  construction  bUl,  5762,  and  of  course 
I  won't  even  mention  UMT  any  more,  because 
I  know  exactly  how  you  all  stand  and  I  spoke 
of  the  6  months  plan  merely  as  a  plan  from 
the  military  standpoint  as  being  considered 
the  one  that  we  could  work  more  nearly  into 
our  program. 


France  Turns  Back  to  the  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing comments  by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer 
on  the  recent  Prencb  election: 

rSANCS  TX7ENB  BACS  TO  THX  WIST 

The  French  voters  have  not  yet  defeated 
the  Communist  offensive — they  have  merely 
stopped  It.  But  the  Initiative  has  passed  to 
the  others.  From  now  on.  the  French  Russ- 
ophiles  will  be  on  the  defensive.  France  is 
not  Czechoelovakia. 

This  does  not.  in  my  Judgment,  mean  that 
Marianne  is  going  to  hurry  Into  the  arms 
of  the  Occident.  More  likely  she  will  still 
preserve  theoretical  freedom  of  choice.  But 
the  eastern  suitor  will  be  more  and  more 
neglected.  And  Marianne  will  spend  more 
and  more  time  at  the  western  window, 
dropping  smiles  and  an  occasional  rose  while 
waiting  to  discuss  any  honest  naarrlage  pro- 
posal on  her  own  terms. 

Concretely  put,  befCM-e  actually  coming 
down  into  the  occidental  garden,  France  is 
going  to  want  to  get  this  German  biisiness 
settled  once  and  for  all. 

Foreign  Minister  Georges  Bidault,  as  mar- 
riage broker.  Is  likely  to  Insist  even  more 
strongly  on  the  elimination  of  any  German 
rival  from  among  the  western  powers. 

This  Is  all  to  the  good.  For  French  views 
on  Germany  are  more  sensible  than  those 
which  Washington  and  London  have  until 
recently  upheld. 

Closer  ties  between  Paris  and  the  west — 
economic  with  Washington,  political  and 
military  with  London — are  almost  bound  to 
be  knotted. 

The  raw  materials  for  a  future  western 
European  bloc  are  going  to  be  at  hand,  ready 
to  be  put  together  any  time  that  further 
Soviet  aggression  should  make  them  neces- 
sary. 

Within  France  not  ton  much  will  be 
changed— Immediately.  The  new  draft  con- 
stitution win  be  aomewhat  less  dangerously 
one-track  than  the  one  the  French  voted 
down.  But  most  of  the  den>ccratlc  features 
will  be  Incorporated  Into  the  uew  document. 

8o  will  the  socialistic  clause*.  For  though 
the  Communists  got  a  Jolt,  the  reaetlonariM 
suffered  a  bad  defeat.  Catholic  MRP.  Social- 
ists, and  Communlfta  will,  as  b^cre,  consti- 
tute a  solid  majority  pledged  to  a  ?ast  deal 
of  planned  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  economic  hang- 
overs from  Vichy  are  likely  to  be  more  rapidly 
eliminated  for  they  have  all  the  defects  of 
socialism  with  none  of  Its  advantages. 

Some  trace  the  emergence  of  the  Catholics 
as  the  largest  party  to  the  women's  vote,  B4 
this  as  it  may,  one  wing  of  the  French  Cath- 
olics are  thorough-going  liberals.  Since  the 
MRP  cannot  collaborate  with  the  real  reac- 
tionaries and  ex-Vlchyltes  without  soiling 
Its  reputation,  this  wing,  under  Bldau'.t  and 
Maurice  Schuman.  is  likely  to  dominate  the 
conservatlv?  wing. 

For  this  reason,  the  return  to  power  of 
General  de  Gaulle  In  any  Immediate  future 
seems  to  me  highly  improbable.  It  would 
take  something  like  a  Communist  insxirrec- 
tlon  or  a  world  war  to  provoke  It.  For  the 
general's  lofty  contempt  for  political  life  has 
unquestionably  offended  a  large  number  of 
French  people.  Moreover.  Georges  Bidault 
has  always  felt  that  de  Gaulle  was  too  un- 
appreciatlve  of  Bidault's  role  as  head  of  the 
maquls  and  master-mind  of  self-liberating 
Paris. 

Mcst  French  experts  seem  to  believe  that 
France  will  continue  to  be  ruled  by  the  same 
three-power  coalition.  But  the  tendency 
will  be  for  the  MRP  and  the  Socialists  to 
boss  the  show.  For  with  Just  one  outside 
group — for  Instance  the  Radicals — the  Social- 
ists and  MRP  could  muster  a  majority. 

On  the  question  of  religious  schools  MBP 
and  radicals  arc  at  swords'  points.  But  In 
International  affairs  the  two  parties  see  alike 
and  could  perhaps  ally  themselves  at  least 
temporarily  egalnst  a  Commimist  attempt 
to  upset  the  applecart. 
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After  all,  there  Is  nothing  very  surprising 
about  the  return  of  an  essentially  democratic 
and  occidental  people  to  democratic  and 
occidental  traditions.  France  Is  In  the  posi- 
tion of  doorkeeper  to  western  Europe.  Tlie 
French  election  emphasizes  the  trend  away 
from  Moscow  that  is  sweeping  central  and 
western  Europe. 

Whether  this  trend  continues  to  swell  or 
dies  down  to  a  trickle  will  not.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, depend  primarily  upon  France.  It  will 
depend  principally  upon  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Britain.  Together,  these  two 
countries  have  the  power  to  rehabilitate  cr 
ruin  the  western  world.  If  they  choose,  they 
can  regain  the  world  leadership  they  so 
frivolously  threw  away  when  they  compro- 
mised with  fascism.  And  In  that  case,  their 
attraction  will  become  Irresistible,  their 
leadership  uncontested. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  they  flirt  with 
Franco  and  Peron,  embrace  unregenerate 
Na.Ti8,  throw  their  support  to  Umberto  of 
Italy  and  George  of  Greece,  then  a  new  pro- 
Soviet  wave  can  be  expected. 


The  Aliis-Chalmers  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

.IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
of  June  1.  1946: 

,  THE  ALUS-CHALMOLS  STTUATTON 

The  Wisconsin  employment  relations  board 
has  followed  what  appears  to  a  layman  to 
be  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law 
when  It  bars  mass  picketing  and  Interference 
at  the  Allls-Chalmers  plant. 

Chapter  III  of  the  statutes  Is  so  clear  and 
explicit  that  we  do  not  see  how  there  could 
be  question  about  It. 

The  company  baa  pursued  the  orderly 
coxuse.  When  the  strike  began,  the  company 
questioned  the  massing  of  pickets  and  the 
practice  of  the  plcket<>  in  demanding  Identlfl- 
■^kvj.  cation  of  those  who  passed  through  the  lines. 
But  It  did  not  try  to  use  force  to  decide  the 
Issue.  It  appealed  to  the  proper  agency  set 
up  by  law  to  decide  such  questions.  It  gets  a 
dear  cut  decision  and  It  is  entitled  to  the 
enforcement  of  that  decision. 

The  union  Is  of  course  entitled  also  to  ap- 
peal the  decision  to  the  co\irts.  But  In  the 
meantime  we  hope  It  will  accept  the  boards 
order  for  Its  temporary  guidance.  It  can  lose 
nothing  thereby.  The  device  of  demanding, 
or  In  effect  demanding.  Identification,  was 
never  necessary  from  the  union  standpoint 
anyway.  Union  leaders  could  easily  tell  in 
other  ways  whether  strikebreakers  were  go- 
ing Into  the  plant.  And  the  Identification 
practice  was  degrading  to  those  nonproduc- 
tion  workers  who  wanted  to  go  in  and  had 
a  right  to  go  in. 

If  the  union  should  now  defy  the  employ- 
ment relations  board  that  would  produce  a 
seriotM  situation.  The  company  is  relying 
on  the  order,  as  It  has  a  right  to  do,  and  Is 
calling  back  Its  nonproduction  workers.  It 
will  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  will  be 
protected  smd  that  interference  will  be  dis- 
continued. 

Defiance  of  the  State's  order  now  might 
lead  to  outright  strife,  disorder,  and  battle. 
It  most  certainly  would  destroy  the  chances 
oX  a  resumption  of  negotlatlona. 


To  take  up  the  negotiations  again  is  the 
great  need.  And  when  this  is  done  there 
should  be  top  officials  present,  as  the  union 
contends.  Maybe  it  was  all  right  to  create 
a  company  negotiating  committee  of  lesser 
lights  in  the  earlier  stages.  The  situation 
has  passed  beyond  that  now,  certainly.  Com- 
pany representatives  are  needed  who  can 
make  decisions  on  the  spot. 

This  strike  is  holding  up  food  production. 
It  Is  seriously  interfering  with  other  elements 
of  reconversion.  It  ought  to  be  settled  now, 
and  it  can  be  settled  if  the  men  on  both 
sides  keep  their  heads,  remain  reasonable, 
and  create  an  atmosphere  of  negotiation  in- 
stead of  hostility. 


Adelphi  College  Address  of  Dr.  Paul 
Dawson  Eddy  and  Citation  of  Honorary 
Degrees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IaMES  M.  mead 

OF  NFW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Paul  Dawson  Eddy,  president  of  Adelphi 
College,  on  June  1. 1946,  at  the  academic 
convocation  of  Adelphi  College,  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  chartering 
of  the  college. 

I  wish  also  to  include  the  citations  in 
the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  by 
Adelphi  College  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  citations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AoDRKSs  or  Dr.  Paxtl  Dav^tson  Eddt,  PRCsmsNT, 
Adelphi  College,  on  June  1,  1946.  at  the 
Academic  Convocation  or  Adelphi  College, 
Garden  Crrr,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

On  June  24,  1896,  Adelphi  College  was  char- 
tered by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  as  the  first  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  Brooklyn-Long  Island  area  au- 
thorized to  confer  degrees.  The  college 
evolved  from  the  collegiate  department  of 
Adelphi  Academy,  which  was  established  on 
Adelphi  Street  as  a  private  school  during  the 
ClvU  War. 

The  pioneering  efforts  of  the  principal  of 
the  academy,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Levermore,  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
college.  Dr.  Levermore  was  appointed  as  the 
first  president  of  Adfelphl  College  and  later 
became  Internationally  known  as  the  Bok 
Peace  Prize  winner  of  1924.  The  Honorable 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff  was  an  able  supporter 
of  the  proposed  college  and  became  the  first 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Adelphi  College  opened  its  doors  In  Sep- 
tember 1896  to  57  students  under  the  in- 
struction of  16  members  of  the  faculty. 
Within  10  years  the  enrollment  had  increased 
to  450  students.  During  the  first  decade  a 
normal-kindergarten  department  and  an  ex- 
tension division  were  created.  Many  teach- 
ers were  trained  for  the  public  schools.  The 
art  department  under  Prof.  John  B.  Whlt- 
taker  became  widely  recognized.  During  this 
period  the  Initial  indebtedness  of  the  college 
was  liquidated  with  the  aid  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

In  1908.  Mr.  James  H.  Post,  Brooklyn  phi- 
lanthropist and  civic  leader,  became  chair- 


man of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  his  vital 
leadership  and  generous  support  continued 
until  his  death  in  the  spring  of  1938.  The 
four  presidents  of  Adelphi  College  served  un- 
der Mr.  Post's  chairmanship.  When  Dr.  Lev- 
ermore retired  in  1912,  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  gifted  clergyman  and  radio  preacher.  Dr. 
S.  Parkes  Cadman.  as  acting  president.  Dr. 
Frank  Dickinson  Blodgett  became  president 
In  1915.  retired  after  22  years  of  service,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Paul  Da  Arson  Eddy  in 
1937. 

During  the  First  World  War.  the  enroll- 
ment decreased  to  approximately  300,  but 
the  postwar  period  was  marked  by  a  rapid  in- 
crease to  652  students  In  1928-29.  It  wa.i 
necessary  to  hold  commencement  exerciser 
and  special  events  in  the  Brooklyn  Academj 
of  Music. 

The  material  progress  of  the  college  was 
reflected  In  additions  to  the  endowment  fund 
of  approximately  $250,000  during  Dr.  Cad- 
man's  administration,  and  two  new  buildings 
were  purchased  at  Clifton  Street  and  St. 
James  Place.  Under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Blodgett,  the  period  between  1922  and 
1925  was  devoted  to  efforts  to  raise  a  build- 
ing and  endowment  fund  of  11.000.000.  The 
condj^tlcnal  offer  of  $300,000  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  stimulated  the  securing  of 
subscriptions  of  approximately  $700,000. 

Plans  were  originally  prepared  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  college  building  in  Brooklyn  on 
the  site  provided  by  Mr  Frederick  Pratt.  The 
charter  had  been  amended  to  provide  for  the 
separation  of  the  college  and  the  academy, 
and  members  of  the  board  selected  the  in- 
stitution with  which  they  preferred  to  serve 

The  sale  of  the  new  site  for  over  a  million 
dollars  led  to  the  decision  to  move  the  col- 
lege from  Brooklyn  to  the  68-acre  campus  In 
Garden  City.  The  site  Is  part  of  the  Old 
Hempstead  Plains  which  Walt  Whitman  loved 
so  well.  The  need  for  a  college  on  Long 
Island  was  evident,  and  It  was  believed  that 
Adelphi  could  continue  to  serve  the  higher 
educational  needs  of-  the  young  women  of 
Brooklyn  In  its  new  location. 

Three  large  buildings  were  designed  by  Mc- 
Klm,  Mead  &  White,  architects,  and  were 
constructed  on  the  campus.  The  cornerstone 
was  laid  on  October  8.  1928,  and  the  college 
opened  its  doors  on  the  new  site  In  Septem- 
ber 1929.  with  Its  largest  freshman  class  and 
a  total  enrollment  of  653  students.  By  com- 
mencement  in  June  1930,  the  campus  had  be- 
gun to  assume  something  of  its  present-d&y 
beauty,  but  the  dark  cloud  of  depression  had 
appeared  on  the  horizon. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Inflationary 
and  expansive  spirit  of  the  1920's  had  affected 
the  college,  and  the  new  building  program 
had  exceeded  the  available  resources  by  a 
million  dollars.  Deflation,  Indebtedness,  and 
decreased  enrollments  created  many  problems 
for  the  college.  A  heroic  and  successful  ef- 
fort was  made  to  maintain  academic  stand- 
ards in  spite  of  reduced  faculty  salaries. 

After  23  years  of  conspicuous  service.  Dean 
Anna  E.  Harvey  retired  in  1935  after  receiving 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Ire  1937  Dr.  Blodgett  completed  22  years 
of  service  and  retired.  During  his  ad- 
ministration the  academic  prestige  of  the 
college  had  been  greatly  enhanced:  the  en- 
rollment Increased:  the  faculty  strengthened, 
and  the  college  established  on  a  new  cam- 
pus. The  record  of  the  board  of  trustees 
states.  "His  life  has  been  woven  into  the 
life  of  Adelphi  and  his  Influence  in  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  students  will  be  a  lasting 
testimonial." 

When  I  became  president  in  September 
1937, 1  endeavored  to  overcome  the  inroads  of 
the  depression  and  the  overexpanslon.  At- 
tention was  given  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  financial  structure  of  the  college,  the 
reorganization  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
restudy  of  the  curriculum,  the  increase  of 
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student  enrollment,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
I  ubllc-relations  program. 

The  efforts  of  the  administration,  trustees, 
and  faculty  have  resulted  In  the  liquidation 
of  approximately  $800,000  in  old  indebtedness 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  balanced  operating 
budget.  A  new  t)oard  of  trt;stees  Is  now  com- 
posed of  prominent  Long  Island  citizens.  Mr. 
George  L.  Hubbell.  Mr.  Fred  Maldment,  and 
Mr.  James  E.  Stiles  have  given  the  leader- 
ship to  the  reorganization  of  the  board  as 
chairmen.  Since  1940  Mr.  Stiles  haff  devoted 
himself  to  the  problems  of  the  college.  The 
curriculum  has  been  revised  and  an  arts  di- 
vision, a  home  economics  department,  and  a 
school  of  nursing  have  been  included.  The 
student  enrollment  has  Increased  from  354  In 
1937  to  over  1.100  in  the  fall  of  1945,  and  will 
reach  approximately  1,500  In  1946-47.  The 
new  public-relations  program  Includes  closer 
relationships  with  public  education  on  Long 
Island,  cooperation  with  women:8  clubs  and 
civic  organizations,  and  wider  newspaper 
publicity. 

The  internal  reorganization  of  1938  was 
followed  by  the  adoption  of  a  personnel  plan 
which  has  become  recognized  as  a  model  in 
the  relationships  of  college  admlnlstratlorui 
and  faculties.  Restoration  of  faculty  salaries 
has  also  contributed  to  Improved  morale. 

Even  prior  to  World  War  II.  Adelphi  was 
maintaining  public  forums  on  international 
questions  The  Nr'ssau  County  Women's  De- 
fense Center  was  establ'shed  on  the  campus 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
During  the  war.  Adelphi  was  designated  as  a 
center  of  civilian  morale  service  and  main- 
tained an  active  program 

The  most  significant  contribution  of  Adel- 
phi College  to  the  war  effort  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  and  largest  central  colle- 
giate school  of  nursing  In  the  State  of  New 
York.  Over  600  United  States  cadet  nurses 
have  been  enrolled  at  Adelphi  and  their  clini- 
cal training  has  been  provided  In  8  cooper- 
ating hospitals  of  the  area  and  the  Nassau 
County  Department  of  Health.  The  school 
of  nursing  has  become  a  permanent  part,  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  college.  The  coordi- 
nated training  of  nurses,  teachers,  and  social 
workers  is  an  Important  postwar  project. 

The  need  for  housing  and  caring  for  this 
large  unit  of  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  led  to  the 
construction  of  the  two  residence  halls  and 
the  dining  hall  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lanham  Act. 
The  dormitories  were  dedicated  on  May  6, 
1944.  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  other 
leaders  in  national  life.  These  facilities  will 
be  available  for  general  use  next  fall. 

The  postwar  era  has  already  created  new 
problems  which  require  new  adjustments. 
Further  revisions  have  been  made  In  the  cur- 
rlculum.  and  preparations  have  been  made 
for  the  largest  enrollment  of  women  students 
In  the  history  of  the  college.  A  freshman 
class  of  300  young  women  will  bring  the  total 
enrollment  to  over  1,200.  almost  double  the 
previous  peak  enrollment  In  Brooklyn. 

In  addition,  a  veterans'  division  has  been 
created  and  next  fall  300  ex-servicemen  will 
be  enrolled  as  regular  students.  Plans  have 
been  formulated  for  a  tpeclal  afternoon  and 
evening  division  to  accommodate  an  addl- 
y  tlonal  300  veterans  and  high -school  gradu- 
ates, if  there  Is  a  demonstrated  need  for  ad- 
ditional facilities.  This  extension  program  is 
being  developed  cooperatively  with  Hofstra 
College,  the  Long  Island  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute  and  representative  pub- 
lic educators  of  this  area. 

Adelphi  College  began  the  celebration  of 
its  fiftieth  annlveisary  during  1945-46  with 
a  series  off  commemorative  events,  including 
the  all-college  Christmas  dinner  given  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  James  E.  StUes. 
The  ssmicentennlal  will  culminate  with  the 
anniversary  dinner  next  fall. 

Fifty  years  ago  Adelphi  College  opened  in 
Brooklyn  with  50  students.  It  will  begin  its 
second  half  centiu-y  of  service  as  a  national 


institution  on  Long  Island  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred or  more  students.  The  college  began 
as  a  coeducational  Institution  and  become 
exclusively  a  women's  college  in  1912.  The 
second  half  century  of  history  wlU  begin  with 
men  and  women  on  the  campus.  The  future 
usefulness  of  the  college  seems  assured. 

CrrATioNs — The  Confehring   of  Honorary 
Degrees 

candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctors  of  laws 
Edwlene  Schmltt:  Graduate  of  Adelphi 
College.  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  the  Broolilyn 
Law  School  of  St.  Lawrence  University. 
Member  of  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  Federal  bar  in  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York.  Member  of  Delta  Tau  Alpha 
Honor  JSoclety  of  Adelphi  College,  and  Phi 
Delta,  honorary  legal  fraternity  for  women. 
President,  Kings  County  Republican  Women. 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  Brooklyn 
State  Hospital.  One  of  the  organizers  and 
chairman  of  the  Brooklyn  unit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Women's  Voluntary  Services.  Organ- 
izer of  the  first  school  for  women  jurors  in 
New  York  State.  Chairman  of  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Long  Island  Federation  of 
Women's  Clut>s.  Former  president  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Adelphi  College  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion and  cochairman  of  the  alumnae  anni- 
versary fund.  For  9  years  trustee  and  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Adelphi 
College.  Distinguished  woman  of  the  bar, 
active  civic  worker,  loyal  alumna. 

The  candidate  will  be  presented  by  Prof. 
John  Archer  David,  M.  A.,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  physics  and  senior  member  of 
the  faculty. 

James  Esmond  Stiles:  Graduate  of  Wes- 
leyan  University  and  loyal  alumnus  of  that 
respected   institution. 

Pioneer  publisher  of  Long  Island  whose 
first  weekly,  the  Nassau  Post,  was  established 
in  1914  and  later  combined  with  other  week- 
lies to  become  the  Nassau  Dally  Review -Star, 
the  first  daily  newspaper  in  this  area.  For 
25  years  this  paper  has  served  the  public  In- 
terest and  sponsored  civic,  welfare,  educa- 
tional and  religious  activities  in  Nassau 
County. 

Champion  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  ac- 
tive member  and  former  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Association. 
Trustee  of  Adelphi  College  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  whose  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm have  enlisted  the  interest  of  rep- 
resentative Long  Island  citizens  in  the  affairs 
of  the  College.  Dtirlng  his  chairmanship, 
Adelphi  College  has  experienced  its  greatest 
period  of  expansion. 

The  candidate  will  be  presented  by  the 
Honorable  Francis  G.  Hooley,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
Trustee  of  Adelphi  College. 

James  Pernette  DeWolfe:  Graduate  of  Ken- 
yon  College  where  he  was  trained  in  theology 
and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Recognized  by  Columbia  University  with  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 
Ordained  a  priest  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church;  rector  of  Important  parishes 
throughout  the  United  States.  Installed  the 
fourth  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  John 
the  Divine  and  consecrated  the  fourth  Bishop 
of  Long  Island. 

Builder  of  churches,  friend  and  counselor 
of  men,  able  ecclesiastical  administrator,  pa- 
tron of  the  Arts  and  sponsor  of  education 
and  social  welfare.  Since  1944  honored 
Trustee  of  Adelphi  College. 

The  candidate  will  be  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Francis  Knight  Ballalne,  Ph.D.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

James  Michael  Mead:  Servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, self-educated  by  wide  reading  and  study 
in  evening  courses  in  a  number  of  colleges. 
Student  of  law  at  Georgetown  University. 
Keen  observer  of  public  affairs  and  social 
needs. 


Champion  of  the  cause  of  labor  and  small 
business:  assemblyman  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  for  four  terms,  and  f<»  30 
years  a  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  For  the  past  8  years. 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Supporter  of  State  and  National  legislation 
for  social  welfare  and  currently  sponsoring 
legislation  to  provide  better  educational  op- 
portunities for  veterans.  Chairman  of  im- 
portant committees  in  Congress.  Including 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  Investigating 
the  National  Defense  Program.  Author  of 
the  recent  book:  Tell  the  Polks  Back  Home. 

The  candidate  will  be  presented  by  Prof. 
Chester  Leonard  Barrows.  Ph.  D.,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  history  and  govern- 
ment. 

CANDIDATE  FOR  THE   DECREE  OF  DOCTOR   OF 
SCIENCE 

L!se  Meltner:  Native  of  Vienna,  member  of 
a  distinguished  family  of  scholars,  recipient 
of  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor 
of  philosophy  from  the  University  of  Vienna. 

Professor  and  chairman  of  the  department 
of  physics  at  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute 
in  Berlin  Germany,  where  her  research  In 
radioactivity  won  highest  acclaim  in  scien- 
tific societies.  Research  worker  in  nuclear 
physics  with  Prof.  Niels  Bohr  in  Copen- 
hagen. Denmark.  Research  Fellow  of  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Science  in  Stockholm. 

Discoverer  of  the  decisive  formula  for  the 
relcafe  of  atomic  energy.  Special  lecturer 
at  leading  American  universities  while  on  a 
brief  leave  of  absence  from  her  laboratory  in 
Sweden. 

This  quiet,  unassuming  lady  of  science  has 
been  acclaimed  the  "woman  of  the  year." 

Dr.  Meltner  is  lecturing  at  the  University* 
of  niinols  today.  So  important  is  her  knowl- 
edge to  America  that  her  lecture  tour  of  6 
months  could  not  be  Interrupted.  The  sym- 
bols of  the  degree  will  be  received  by  her  sis- 
ter. Dr.  Frida  M.  Frlschauer,  a  recognized 
scholar  in  the  fields  of  physics  and  psy- 
chology. She  will  be  presented  by  Prof.  Her- 
mann von  Baravalle,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics,  a  friend  of  the  family 
of  the  candidate. 


Address  of  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W. 
Nimitz  Before  Gradaatiiic  Class  at  tibe 
Naval  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
United  States  Navy.  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, before  graduating  class.  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Md., 
June  5,  1946: 

On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  I  welcome  the  grad- 
uating class  In  their  new  status  as  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  In 
1943,  when  ycu  entered  the  Naval  Academy, 
you  started  from  scratch  and  after  3  years 
of  intense  and  arduous  competition  you  have 
esUblished  your  relative  ranks  on  a  pre- 
cedence list  which  win.  to  a  certain  extent, 
affect  your  future  assignments. 

Today  when  you  receive  your  diploma  yru 
will  have  reached  one  of  the  high  peaks  in 
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your  career.  When  you  Join  your  ahlp  or 
station,  it  will  be  to  start  again  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder.  You  will  probably  find 
that  no  one  will  know  who  you  are,  where 
you  stood  in  your  class  whether  you  were  a 
great  athlete,  president  of  the  class,  on  the 
hop  committee,  or  dragged  the  prettiest  girls. 
So  again  you  start  from  scratch.  Regard- 
less of  your  class  standing,  you  have  in  your 
own  hands  the  making  of  your  future  reputa- 
tion. Your  superior  officers  will  pay  far  more 
attention  to  your  performance  of  duty  than 
to  your  relative  position  on  the  list.  I  men- 
tion this  not  only  to  keep  the  savoirs  on  their 
toes,  but  also  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
anchor  men  to  keep  trying.  As  one  former 
anchor  man  once  said,  "It  takes  more  real 
ability  to  stand  anchor  than  It  does  first,  for 
If  you  miss  first  you  come  out  second,  but  If 
you  miss  anchor  you  come  out  a  civilian." 
The  experience  of  the  war  Just  ended  shows 
that  low  class  standing  is  no  bar  to  advance- 
ment to  the  highest  echelons  of  command. 

It  is  customary  on  this  day  for  speakers  to 
give  wholesome  advice  to  graduates.  I  do  not 
propose  to  be  the  first  to  break  that  ancient 
custom.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  describe  the 
kind  of  life  you  will  lead  nor  the  kind  of 
people  with  whom  you  are  going  to  associate. 
Many  of  you  came  from  the  services  you  will 
rejoin  and  all  of  you  have  had  the  experience 
of  practice  cruises.  Furthermore,  most  of  you 
have  only  three  short  years  ago  left  your  asso- 
ciates in  civilian  life,  and  when  you  go  Into 
active  service  you  will  be  surrounded  by  the 
same  kind  of  men  you  left  at  home — all  fine, 
healthy  specimens  of  American  manhood  who 
have  voluntarily  agreed  to  serve  our  great 
country.  Incidentally,  I  advise  you  not  only 
to  keep  your  civilian  contacts  but  to  increase 
them  in  the  course  of  your  travels.  By  so  do- 
ing, both  you  and  the  Navy  will  profit. 

There  will  be  required  of  you  the  same 
qualities  of  leadership  that  make  for  success 
In  all  walks  of  civil  life.  First  of  all.  In  order 
to  lead  successfully  you  must  know  your  Job 
so  well  that  you  can  be  a  good  teacher,  be- 
cause the  Navy  is  a  huge  training  organiza- 
tion. At  the  top  of  the  list  of  desirable  at- 
tributes I  would  place  patience,  tolerance, 
and  sympathetic  understanding.  Your  con- 
trol of  men  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
precept  and  the  example  you  set. 

The  greatest  asset  you  take  away  from  this 
Institution  is  your  good  health,  and  In  mak- 
ing this  statement  I  have  taken  into  account 
the  educational  advantages  you  have  received 
here.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  warn  you 
to  safeguard  your  health,  but  my  long  ex- 
perience and  my  personal  observations  in  the 
Navy  warrant  such  a  warning.  True  enough, 
good  health  alone  does  not  Insure  a  success- 
ful naval  career,  but  bad  health  can  veiy 
well,  and  usually  does,  stand  In  the  way  of 
optimum  development  of  your  opportunities. 

I  estimate  that  worry — usually  about 
things  that  never  happen — Is  at  the  bottom 
of  many  failures  In  health.  You  can  keep 
your  stomach  ulcers  at  a  minimum  If  you 
win  exert  your  utmost  efforts  in  matters 
which  are  subject  to  your  influence  but  cease 
worry  about  all  the  others. 

At  the  time  I  graduated  I  was  nearly  con- 
vinced that  a  man's  head  was  like  a  bucket — 
it  would  hold  Just  so  much.  The  Navy 
quickly  revealed  to  me  that  the  more  I  live 
and  learn  the  more  I  find  there  Is  to  learn. 

Your  education  never  ceases,  and  rightly 
BO.  Inspiration  comes  seldom  to  the  igno- 
rant. So  often  timely  Inspiration — which 
8om»  call  genius — marks  the  successful 
leader,  but  in  reality  this  Inspiration  or 
genius  Is  the  result  of  lessons  well  learned  or 
experience  properly  exploited. 

I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  advise 
you  to  be  introspective,  but  I  suggest  an 
occasional  period  of  self-analysis — particu- 
larly about  the  time  your  captain  marks  up 
your  fltneas  report.  Using  that  same  flt> 
ness  report  as  a  check-off  try  to  evaluate  your 
•ervtce.<t  to  your  organisation  or  ship.  It  is 
m.  .e  than  likely  that  your  captain  wUl  give 


you  a  higher  credit  than  you  gave  yourself, 
perhaps  because  he  hopes  you  can  live  up 
to  his  estimates. 

Again  let  me  remind  you  that  the  race  goes 
not  necessarily  to  the  swift  nor  to  the  bril- 
liant. There  are  many  attributes  that  make 
for  success.  Fortunately,  all  men  are  not 
cast  in  the  some  mold.  Deficiencies  in  some 
respects  can  be  overcome  by  other  qualities. 
This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  that  came 
within  my  purview  at  this  Academy  many 
years  ago. 

Two  candidates,  having  learned  that  they 
had  successfully  passed  the  entrance  re- 
quirements planned  a  celebration  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  eve  of  their  induction  into 
the  Academy.  Following  their  arrival  in  the 
city  by  steam  train — which  incidentally  was 
the  only  means  of  rapid  transportation  out 
of  Annapolis  in  those  days — they  were  soon 
enjoying  a  fine  dinner  with  all  the  trimmings 
and  with  friends  at  a  famous  restaurant, 
and  with  no  greater  concern  over  the  future 
than  to  report  in  accordance  with  orders  for 
induction  at  the  office  of  the  Commandant 
of  Midshipmen  at  9  the  following  morning. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dinner,  which  was  to 
be  followed  by  the  theater,  one  of  the  more 
responsible  friends  brought  up  the  subject 
of  plans  for  the  return  to  Annapolis,  and 
stated  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  the 
next  train  from  Washington  would  not  leave 
before  mldforenoon  of  the  next  day,  and 
would  not  get  the  candidates  back  to  An- 
napolis until  11  a.  m. — too  late  to  carry  out 
th3lr  orders.  An  immediate  check  of  time- 
tables— which  these  young  men  should  have 
done  before  leaving  Annapolis — verified  the 
fact  that  unless  something  drastic  was  done 
at  once,  the  candidates  would  fall  to  carry 
out  their  first  military  orders,  to  report  for 
Induction  at  9  a.  m. 

The  hilarious  dinne-  party  changed  at  once 
Into  a  serious  planning  group  and  In  a  re- 
markably short  time  our  candidates  found 
themselves  on  the  road  to  Annapolis  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  one-horse  vehicle  called 
a  dog  cart  which  was  the  best  the  pooled  re- 
sources of  the  party  could  finance  at  a  near- 
by livery  stable. 

I',  was  an  exceptionally  cool  September 
night  and  the  candidates  were  thinly  clad. 
The  driver,  who  sat  on  a  thwartshlp  seai 
facing  forward,  did  not  know  the  complicated 
road  net  between  Washington  and  Annapolis, 
and  lost  himself  many  times.  The  candi- 
dates, shivering  with  the  cold,  sat  facing  aft 
and  occasionally  munched  on  the  remains  of 
the  elaborate  dinner  which  now  became  their 
lunch.  There  was  ample  time  for  reflection 
and  meditation  before  they  reached  their 
destination — Just  in  time  to  carry  out  their 
orders. 

What  is  not  recorded  is  their  remarks  when 
they  reached  the  office  of  the  Commandant 
of  Midshipmen  Instead  of  finding  a  long 
line  of  fellow  candidates  as  they  had  ex- 
pected, they  were  puzzled — and  chagrined — to 
see  a  printed  sign  on  the  closed  office  door 
wh:ch  read  '"Hour  of  reporting  of  candidates 
changed  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m." 

This  incident  is  worthy  of  further  examina- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  careers 
of  these  two  candidates.  Both  eventually  at- 
tained flag  rank  in  theii  chosen  profession 
after  running  the  usual  gantlet  of  selection 
boards.  I  have  no  doubt  but  ttfat  certain 
traits  of  character  evidenced  that  night 
helped  them  on  their  way.  Certainly  they 
were  sufficiently  adaptable  and  their  minds 
sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  promptly  a  totally 
tinexpected  crisis — and  certainly  their  sense 
of  responsibility  and  duty  was  not  found 
wanting.  Yet.  In  spite  of  their  commendable 
action,  they  unsuccessfully  tried  to  keep  their 
adventure  a  deep  secret  during  their  time 
at  the  Academy — being  apprehensive  no  doubt 
of  the  ridicule  of  their  fellow  midshipmen. 
In  telling  of  this  story  I  almost  forgot  to  say 
that  these  two  flag  officers  are  present  today 
in  this  hall  to  witness  these  graduation  ex- 
ercises.   In  fact,  both  are  on  this  platform. 


The  Navy,  from  its  long  experience  in  such 
matters,  has  a  good  estimate  of  what  It  can 
expect  of  you,  and  you  are  entitled  to  have 
some  idea  of  what  you  can  expect  from  the 
Navy.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  already  a 
beneficiary  of  the  Navy's  training  system  as 
a  result  of  your  Naval  Academy  experience. 
Perhaps  a  similar  period  spent  in  some  other 
educational  Institution  might  have  given  you 
greater  personal  benefit,  but  for  the  service 
in  the  Navy  for  which  you  voluntarily  ap- 
plied, the  training  you  have  received  here 
cannot  be  equaled  anywhere.  In  return  for 
this  training  the  Navy  rightfully  feels  that 
it  has  a  prior  right  to  your  service — at  least 
until  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  world  are 
assured 

As  to  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the 
Navy  Itself,  you  can  be  sure  that  never,  since 
the  early  days  of  our  country'is  history,  have 
our  citizens  been  so  conscious  of  the  part 
played  by  seapower  as  in  the  winning*  of 
the  last  war — and  the  Navy  with  its  aviation 
and  submarines,  was  the  cutting  edge  of  that 
seapower.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  no 
matter  what  kind  of  an  International  organ- 
ization survives,  the  United  States  will  have 
a  leading  part  in  that  organization,  and  that 
we  will  maintain  a  strong  Navy  to  ensure 
not  only  our  own  protection,  but  also  to  aid 
Jn  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

What  we  cannot  forecast  with  accuracy  Is 
the  form  and  organization  of  our  Navy  of  the 
future.  You  can  be  sure  that  so  long  as  our 
commerce  moves  on  the  seas  our  Navy  will 
have  ships,  but  that  the  design  and  charac- 
teristics of  these  ships  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  results  of  experimentation  and 
scientific  research.  Your  Navy  will  consist 
primarily  of  a  group  of  men — and  women, 
too,  if  Congress  approves  our  recommenda- 
tion to  continue  the  WAVES— who  will  be 
alert  to  the  changes  required  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons.  Ours  must  be  a  for- 
ward-looking Navy,  ever  alert  to  project  with 
maximum  effect  and  at  maximtun  distances 
from  our  shores,  our  seapower. 

You  will  find  in  the  Navy  an  honored  and 
an  honorable  profession  where  you  will  gain 
great  satisfaction  In  duty  well  performed. 
You  will  not  grow  rich  In  worldly  goods  but 
your  life  can  be  full  of  dignity  and  enriched 
by  a  strong  bond  of  brotherhood  with  those 
who  serve  with  you.  You  will  find,  as  I  have, 
what  a  grand  and  glorious  privilege  It  is  to 
serve  your  country's  flag. 

I  wish  for  each  and  everyone  of  you  all 
success  and  Godspeed. 


Text  of  President  Truman's  College  Talk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      ^ 

OP 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  address  given  by 
our  beloved  President  at  Washington 
College,  Chestertown,  Md..  on  June  1,  last. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from 
our  great  President,  the  Honorable  Harry 
S.  Truman.  Saturday  last,  June  1.  upon 
which  occasion  he  was  greeted  with  wide- 
spread acclamation  by  thousands  of  the 
citizens  of  my  district. 

President  Truman  became  the  third 
President  to  be  honored  by  Washington 
College,  the  tenth  oldest  institution  of 
learning  in  the  United  States,  at  Its 
one    hundred    and    sixty-fourth    com- 
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Rooseyelt  and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Although  otu'  war  production  became  pro- 
digious and  we  won  the  war,  the  lack  of  uni- 
versal service  legislation  and  of  means  of 
curbing  strikes  on  the  oart  of  those  workers 


rlet  T.  Hal6y,  Ruth  D.  Patterson, 
Tiffin,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Lucy  Blanche 
Dornard,  Bettsville,  Ohio;  Mrs.  N. 
C.  Baugham,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Koenig, 
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mencement  exercises.  ITie  first  Presi- 
dent having  been  so  honored  was  the 
great  Washington,  the  second  President 
was  our  beloved  Roosevelt,  and  our  pres- 
ent President  is  certainly  highly  regarded 
In  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  Shore. 
The  address  follows: 

Dr.  Mead.  Colonel  Brown,  Governor  O'Con- 
or,  distinguished  Senators,  Congressman  Roe, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  this  wonderful 
bevy  of  graduates — young  men  and  young 
women — here  before  me.  It  Is  a  very  great 
honor  to  me  to  be  here  today. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  It. 
The  honor  that  Is  given  to  me  today  by  this 
venerable  institution — and  It  is  a  venerable 
institution  according  to  our  standards  In  this 
Western  Hemisphere — is  one  that  I'll  treasure 
all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

This  college  has  a  wonderful  background 
and  history.  I  l^tened  to  President  Mead  a 
while  ego  as  he  discussed  that  background 
and  history  One  of  the  things  I  like  about 
this  college  Is  that  it  Is  a  small  college  In  a 
rural  crmimunlty. 

I  was  born  In  a  small  town.  I  was  raised 
In  a  small  town.  Do  not  quote  me  on  that 
In  Independence.  | Laughter.)  I  spent  the 
best  10  years  of  my  life  operating  a  540-acre 
farm  in  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  and  that  farm 
Is  still  home  to  me. 

This  Is  a  wonderful  Institution  on  ac- 
count of  Its  connection  with  the  flrst  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege the  other  night  to  be  present  at  the 
graduation  of  my  daughter — at  another 
Washington  University  In  which  George 
Washington  was  Interested,  and  In  which  he 
had  some  measure  of  helping  the  founding. 
In  fact,  he  directed  that  that  Institution  be 
founded  in  his  will.  I  understand  that  he 
was  a  trustee  of  this  great  institution  when 
he  was  made  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  great  honor.  My  great  predecessor  whom 
I  succeeded  at  his  death  was  also  an  honorary^ 
graduate  of  this  great  Institution  and  he 
liked  small  colleges  and  small  communities 
and  rural  communities.  He  always  called 
himself  a  farmer.  Although  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  and  Columbia  in  a  com- 
munity that  is  very  large  in  population.  I 
think  his  heart  ran  to  the  soil.  I  know  mine 
does. 

I  think  this  country  is  great  on  account 
of  Its  small  educational  Institutions,  more 
than  anything  else.  You  know  James  A. 
Garfield  said  that  his  idea  of  a  college  was  a 
bench  In  a  log  house  with  himself  on  one 
end  of  that  bench  and  Mark  Hopkins  on  the 
other,  and  his  idea  on  that  was  that  Mark 
Hopkins  was  famous  as  an  educator  because 
he  was  an  Individual  educator. 

In  institutions  such  as  this,  the  teachers 
and  the  professors  can  give  individual  at- 
tention to  each  member  of  each  class.  As 
you  were  receiving  your  diplomas.  I  listened 
to  Dr.  Mead  and  he  had  a  special  salutation 
for  each  and  every  one  of  you.' 

Now  I  would  like  for  the  president  of  Har- 
vard, of  Yale,  of  Columbia  or  Princeton  to 
have  that  individual  touch  that  your  presi- 
dent had  hete  today.  That  is  what  young 
men  and  young  women  need  when  they  are 
getting  an  education.  They  want  someone 
whom  they  can  trust,  and  they  want  some- 
one in  whom  they  can  have  confidence,  to 
whom  they  can  take  their  problems  and  have 
them  solved. 

This  looks  to  m«  as  If  It  Is  a  wonderful 
class.  When  the  roll  was  called  I  thought 
I  was  In  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  the  names 
are  exactly  the  same. 

That  Is  true  all  over  the  United  States  In 
these  small  educational  institutions.  You 
know.  I  am  rather  an  advocate  of  smaU  busi- 
ness, and  small  educational  institutions  and 
■mall  communities.  I  have  said  time  and 
•gain  that  I  would  much  rather  see  a  thous- 
and Insurance  companies  with  14,000,000  in 


assets  than  one  insurance  company  with 
four  blUion.  I  would  rather  see  a  hundred 
steel  companies  than  one  United  States  Bteel 
Corp.  I  would  rather  see  a  thousand  banks 
than  one  national  city  bank. 

You  know  the  reason  for  that? 

Every  one  of  those  small  Institutions  gives 
some  two  or  three  men  a  chance  to  be  "big 
shots"  In  their  communities.  When  you  go 
to  the  National  City  Bank,  or  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp-  or  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co..  you  will  find  one  "big  shot" 
and  a  hundred  or  so  vice  presidents — vice 
presidents — vice  presidents.  So  many  vice 
presidents  that  you  can't  tell  how  the  insti- 
tution is  run. 

I  believe  that  an  Itutitution  such  as  this 
will  contribute  more  In  the  long  run  to  the 
welfare  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  than  any 
other  thing  that  Is  In  this  country  at  this 
time. 

You  know  I  am  an  optimist  so  far  as  the 
United  States  of  America  is  concerned.  I 
think  it  Is  the  greatest  country  that  the 
sun  has  ever  shown  upon,  and  I  think  it  Is 
facing  the  greatest  age  in  Its  history.  And 
I  think  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  going  to  be  in  the  hands  of  you 
young  people  here  before  me  today  who  are 
going  to  carry  on  in  the  tradition  of  the 
great  man  who  was  a  trustee  when  he  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  man  who 
helped  to  institute  the  greatest  government 
In  the  history  of  the  world — a  government, 
as  I  have  said  time  and  again,  which  has  a 
diffusion  of  powers  and  which  prevents  any 
one  man  or  any  one  group  of  men  from  gain- 
ing absolute  control.  Sometimes  thr>y  think 
they  have  control,  but  It  has  never  turned  out 
that  way — and  It  never  will. 

Now,  I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I 
appreciate  the  honor  which  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I 
appreciate  It,  but  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I   thank   you. 


Compare  These  1919  Indianapolis  Prices 
With  1946  OPA  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF  IKDIANA 

IN  TICS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  C,  1946 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OPA 
propaganda  machine  has  been  working 
overtime  to  save  the  jobs  of  thousands  of 
United  States  Government  office  holders. 
They  have  warned  the  country  about  in- 
flation and  insist  that  we  avoid  the  high 
prices  similar  to  the  ones  we  had  after 
the  Fir.st  World  War.  My  curiosity  was 
aroused  over  so  much  OPA  propaganda 
that  I  decided  to  check  the  Indianapolis 
newspapers,  for  the  entire  month  of 
April  1919. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  ads  in  these 
newspapers,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  OPA  does  not  know  exactly  what  ihey 
were  talking  about.  I  realize  that  some 
Items  were  rather  high,  but  many  items 
were  lower  than  presait  day  prices.  I 
also  noticed  that  many  items  were  ad- 
vertised In  1919  that  we  cannot  buy  to- 
day. In  other  words,  we  did  not  have 
the  OPA  In  1919  and  we  got  production, 
which  is  our  t)est  guaranty  against  in- 
flation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  a  com- 
parison of  1919  prices  with  present-day 


prices  just  take  a  little  trip  with  me 
through  Indianapolis  and  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  April  ads  in  1919.  Before  we 
start  Just  rememl)er  that  today  we  have 
shortages  in  lumber,  lawn  mowers,  work 
clothes,  men's  dress  shirts,  men's  suits, 
candy,  women's  hosiery,  and  numerous 
other  articles. 
First.  Lumber: 

Spruce  up  your  home  Inside  and  out.  This 
can  be  accomplished  at  very  little  expense  by 
the  use  of  mlU  work  and  lumber  from  our 
diversified  assortment  at  the  best  the  forests 
afford.  Better  still,  buUd  a  new  home. 
(Brannum-Keene  Ltunber  Co.) 

Second: 

Get  your  lawn  mower  at  Vonnegut's  now. 
prices  $9.50  to  $17. 

Third: 

Back  to  old  prices:  Workmen's  clothes. 
Blue  denim  overalls.  97  cents;  light  blue  work 
shirts.  63  cents;  sateen. work  shirts,  97  cents. 
(The   Outlet  ) 

Men's  work  shirts,  95  cents;  men's  overaUs, 
95  cents.     (Marott's.) 

Fourth: 

Five  thousand  new  shirts  at  $1.15.  (L.  8. 
Ayres  &  Co.) 

Fifth: 

Suits  of  every  kind.  In  demand — plenty  of 
them.  $25,  $30,  $35.  and  $38.50.  Double 
breasted,  plenty  of  them — single  breasted, 
plenty  of  them — silk  trimmed — plenty  of 
them.     (The  Wm.  H.  Block  Co. ) 

Spring  suits  and  topcoats,  $25  and  up. 
(L.  Strauss  A  Co.) 

Sixth.  In  1919  we  did  not  have  nylons, 
so  we  will  take  a  look  at  the  silk  hose  ads : 

Hosiery  35  cents  to  98  cents  per  pair.  (In- 
diana Dry  Goods  Co.) 

Women's  lisle  hose  59  cents;  outsise  hose 
75  cents;  silk  fiber  hose  85  cents;  silk  hose 
$1.25.  and  pure  silk  hose  $2.50.  (Pettis  Dry 
Goods  Co  ) 

Tucker's  hose  $1 .75  per  pair,  or  three  pairs 
lor  $5.    Usle  top,  $1.15;  Gordon.  $1 J5. 

Seventh: 

Children's  coats,  $4.95  to  $9.95;  gingham 
dresses,  95  cents.     (Pettis  Dry  Goods  Co.) 

Eighth: 

Fifteen  thousand  ladles'  Easte^  suits  at 
Hanger's.  $15  to  $35. 

Block's  tailored  suits.  $29  75  to  $49.75. 

Ladles  suits  for  $35  and  ladles  low  shoes 
for  $4.95.     'Wassons.) 

Ninth: 

Wall  paper:  $8.59  wUl  do  your  entire  home; 
living  room,  $3;  dining  room.  $2.14;-  {>edronm, 
$1.60;  bedroom,  89  cents;  kitchen,  96  cents. 
(Worlds  Pair  Furniture  Co.)    / 

Tenth: 

Golden  Heart  caramels.  60  cents  per  pouzKl. 

Eleventh: 

Dress  sale — L.  8.  Ayreis:  $15.95.  Satin  fou- 
lards, of  foulards  with  georgette  crepe;  of 
taffeta  and  georgette  In  combination  w\th 
taflete. 

Twelfth.  Numerous  other  articles  in- 
clude Charles  Denby  cigars.  7  cents; 
Tuxedo  tobacco.  10  cents:  Camel  ciga- 
rettes, 18  cents;  brooms.  39  cents:  bi- 
cycles. $29.85;  Brussels  rug  $1930;  CU- 
max  wall-paper  cleaner.  3  for  25  cents; 
baby  carriage.  $10:  houre  paint.  $1.90, 
and  b^m  paint.  $1^;  and  a  fine  bouse 
all  newly  finished.  9  rooms,  $6,800. 
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Lthn  Heabtbeat 
(By  Tom  McGovern) 

"KING"  JOHN   MORRISSET 


There  was  another  time  when  Nashua  was 
leading  in  a  close  game  and  the  Cornets 
needed  four  runs  to  win.  Two  were  down 
with  thf>  hAses  loaded  and  on  a  3-and-2  oltch 


party  lines,  they  are  sentenced  to  quick  death, 
which     political     prisoners     cons.der     as     a 
blessing. 
The  state  secret  police  force  is  not  mter- 


m-.e  tnan  uxeiy  wiai  your  capiam  wui  give     ercis«a.    in  lact.  both  are  on  this  platform,      one    hundred    and    sixty-fourth    com- 
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Roosevelt  and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Ernesc 
Lindley  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  3,  1946: 

ROOSr\El.T    AND    LaBO* 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

HE    ASKED    rOB .  COMPULSORT    WAR    WORK 

Mr.  Harold  Ickes,  as  chairman  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Citizens'  Committee  of  the  Arts, 
Sclencles.  and  Professions,  said.  In  attacking 
President  Truman's  emergency  proposals, 
"President  Roosevelt  united  the  country  for 
an  all  out  war  against  the  Fascist  powers. 
He  had  no  uch  power  as  this  bill  gives  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Appealing  directly  to  the 
people  for  support  of  a  Just  war  and  a  great 
cause.  President  Roosevelt  did  not  have  to 
draft  labor  or  compel  workers  to  work  at  a 
bayonet's  pol'it  to  keep  our  factories  running 
for  victory." 

Mr.  Ickes  is  substantially  correct.  But  he 
leaves  the  implication  that  Mr  Roosevelt  did 
not  seek  authority  to  compel  workers  In  es- 
sential industries — which  In  wartime  In- 
cluded a  great  many — to  stick  <o  their  Jobs. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  for  this  and  more.  He 
sought  authority  to  assign  able-bodied  work- 
ers to  particular  types  of  work. 

In  June  1943  occurred  one  of  the  coal  strikes 
which  threatened  the  war  effort.  Seeing  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  apparently  determined  to 
break  the  strike.  Mr.  Lewis  ordered  the  min- 
ers back  to  work  temporarily.  In  comment- 
ing *on  the  situation  a  few  days  later,  Mr. 
noosevelt  revealed  that  the  Government  had 
made  plans  to  induct  into  the  armed  services 
all  miners  who  refused  to  work.  He  revealed 
also  that  he  Intended  to  request  Congress  to 
authorize  inductions  for  nuncombat  service 
of  men  up  to  the  age  of  65. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  this 
request  of  Congress. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  In  vetoing  the 
Smlth-Connally  bill,  passed  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  endorsed  most  of  its  provisions,  in- 
cluding that  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
Instigate,  direct,  or  aid  a  strike  In  a  Govern- 
ment-seized plant.  His  veto  was  on  different 
grounds,  chiefly  that  the  bill  would  legalize 
wartime  strikes.  It  was  overridden.  But  the 
fact  that  it  was  exercised  has  left  the  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  opposed  to 
the  entire  bill-,  which  was  not  the  case,  as  can 
readily  be  verified  by  reference  to  his  veto 
message.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  virglng 
simultaneously  a  still  stronger  remedy  In  the 
event  of  strikes  in  essential  industries. 

In  January  1944,  Mr.  Roosevelt  urged  the 
enactment  of  a  compulsory  National  Service 
Act.  His  conclusion  that  such  a  law  would 
aid  the  war  was  belated,  and.  as  he  said,  re- 
luctant. It  was  needed,  he  felt,  not  only  to 
curb  strikes  but  to  assure  that  every  able- 
bodied  person  was  doing  the  kind  of  work 
which  would  help  most  to  win  the  war.  He 
predicted  that  if  the  law  we-e  on  the  books, 
Its  compulsory  features  would  seldom.  If  ever, 
have  to  be  employed.  That  had  been  the 
experience  in  Britain,  which  had  adopted 
compulsory  national  service  In  1940  for  women 
as  well  as  men. 

The  leaders  of  labor  called  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
proposal  Fascist.  Congress  spurned  it,  and 
turned.  Instead,  to  a  work-or-flght  bill  more 
p«-tlcularly  to  curb  strikes.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
nevertheless,  renewed  his  recommendation  In 
his  annual  message  to  Congress  of  1949. 


Although  our  war  production  became  pro- 
digious and  we  won  the  war,  the  lack  of  uni- 
versal service  legislation  and  of  means  of 
curbing  strikes  on  the  part  of  those  workers 
who  broke  the  no-strike  pledge  are  not  things 
to  boast  about.  They  were  weaknesses  which 
proclaimed  our  unwillingness  to  go  all  out  on 
the  home  front,  and  they  were  recognized  as 
such  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  most  serious 
strikes,  those  in  the  coal  fields,  were  bought 
off,  as  Mr.  Ickes  well  knows,  since  he  played 
a  key  role  in  the  transactions,  at  a  very  heavy 
price.  Those  who  struck  with  disregard  of 
our  national  safety  were  rewarded  more 
handsomely  than  those  who  patriotically 
stuck  to  their  Jobs.  The  aftereffects  of  this 
injustice  are  still  being  felt,  and  were  in  part 
responsible  for  the  rail  strike,  which  com- 
pelled Mr.  Truman  to  take  and  recommend 
strong  action. 

We  are  no  longer  fighting.  The  number 
of  industries  in  which  strikes  may  properly 
be  held  to  menace  the  safety  of  the  Nation 
is  now  very  limited.  But  there  are  some  in 
which  general  stoppages,  especially  if  they 
are  protracted,  are  unendurable  at  any  time. 
The  railroad  industry  is  one  of  them.  Coal 
mining  is  another.    Shipping  is  still  another. 

When  a  stoppage  hits  directly  and  swiftly 
at  the  vitals  of  our  national  life,  the  Govern- 
ment has  not. only  the  right  but  the  obliga- 
tion to  stop  it.  It  has  the  obligation  to  use 
whatever  means  are  necessary  to  end  the 
threat  to  our  safety.  When  the  obligation  is 
proclaimed  and  the  intention  understood',  the 
resort  to  extreme  measures  will  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  necessary — as  Mr.  Roosevelt  pointed 
out  in  asking  for  universal  service  in  war- 
time. But  the  failure  to  equip  the  Govern- 
ment with  all  the  powers  might  be  held  to 
signify  that  the  Government's  obligations  to 
the  Nation  in  a  moment  of  crisis  are  lim- 
ited— that  it  can  go  only  so  far  and  if  that 
doesn't  achieve  the  result,  it's  Just  too  bad, 
even  if  the  Nation  collapses. 

Mr.  Truman's  request  for  emergency  pow- 
ers, either  in  sutwtance  or  in  detail,  may  have 
violated  the  Roosevelt  tradition,  as  it  is  now 
construed  by  some  of  his  former  associates, 
but  the  Roosevelt  record  is  something  else. 


Peace  and  Good  Will 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR'^^ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to 
having  a  Department  of  Peace  and  Good 
Will,  I  am  including  a  communication 
from  a  number  of  my  constituents. 

February  17-24  was  designated  as  Brother- 
hood Week.    We.  the  undersigned,  urge  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  4648,  which  is  to  create  the 
Department  of  Peace  and  Good  Will,  in  the 
Cabinet  of  our  Government.    We  believe  It 
will  be  a  long  step  forward  for  permanent 
world    brotherhood    and    peace    so    that    a 
Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
Mrs.  Monroe  Levll,  Glenn  L.  Carper, 
Mrs.  James  Slbrel,  Mrs.  F.  Baker, 
Mabel  Frankhauser,  Helen  Simp- 
son,    Charlotte    Pool.     BettsvlUe. 
Ohio;  Lucy  M.  Yeagle,  Rev.  Michael 
Yeagle.  Lindsay,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Glenn 
,  Carper,  Mrs.  Ray  W.  Cramer,  Chas. 
E.  Andrews,  Bettsville,  Ohio;  I.  W. 
Walter,  Kansas,  Ohio;  Mrs.  W.  Hull, 
Fremont,  Ohio;  Carrie  E.  Andrews, 
Kathryn  B.  Feathers,  Mrs.  E.  L, 
Drown,  O.  H.  Berlekamp,  Sallie  M, 
Berlekamp,  Bettsville,  Ohio;  Har- 


riet T.  Hal6y,  Ruth  D.  Patterson, 
TifBn,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Lucy  Blanche 
Dornard,  Bettsville,  Ohio;  Mrs.  N 
C.  Baugham,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Koenlg, 
Ruth  H.  Fauth.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Ross. 
Gertrude  Snavely,  Mrs.  Walter 
Mooney,  Mrs.  N.  I.  Woleslagel,  Mrs 

0.  W.  Swaisgood,  Mrs.  Ralph  P. 
Smith,  G.  E.  Fauth,  N.  I.  Woleslagel, 
Carl  E.  Cook.  O.  W.  Swaisgood,  Wal- 
ter D.  Mooney,  Mrs.  Lucy  Croft, 
Mrs.  Virgil  Livlngstlne,  Fremont, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Heffuer, 
Lindsey,  Ohio;  Ray  A.  Goebel,  G.  D. 
Hemlngs,  Frank  Spisma,  Rollie 
Cook,  Fremont,  Ohio;  George  Haas, 
Lindsey,  Ohio;  John  Kiger,  D.  R. 
Mooney,  Melba  Pearson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Albert,  Mrs.  Gladys. 
Zahn,  Fremont,  Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernie  Bliss,  Lindsey,  Ohio;  Thelma 
E.  Keiser,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Reiser,  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Jackson,  Miss  Bonnie  Bomer, 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Wheddon,  Mrs.  Willetta 
Michaels.  Hayes  Michaels.  W.  J. 
Adams,  Miss  Estella  R.  Schultz. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Adams,  Mabel  A.  Shadle, 
H.  M.  Shadle,  G.  L.  Wheddon,  Grace 

1.  Doll,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Firestqne,  F.  A. 
Firestone.  Fremont.  Ohio;  W.  R 
Shisler.  Fannie  E.  Shisler,  Mrs.  L. 
H.  FYuth.  Adelbert  Foster,  Miss 
Roma-rose  Callihan,  Gibsonburg 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Mullins,  Mrs. 
C.  O.  Mclntyre,  Fremont,  Ohio. 
Lulah  ,  Kelley,  McCutchinvlUe, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Edward  Kemp,  Tiflan. 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Velma  Grove,  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Stewart,  Postoria,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Mabel  Frankhauser,  Bettsville, 
Ohio:  Mrs.  S.  R.  Hall,  Mrs.  K.  N., 
Yates,  Republic,  Ohio;  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Cole.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Shuman,  TiflSn. 
Ohio;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hurst,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Garner.  Mrs.  Louis  Ash.  Burgoon, 
Ohio:  Mrs  Anna  Wyant.  Kansas, 
Ohio;  Mrs  C.  E.  Myers,  Miss  Evalyn 
Myers,  Mrs.  Ida  Klopp,  Mrs.  Jesse 
Mitchell.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Mrs. 
George  Myers,  Mrs.  Ella  Guslin, 
Mrs.  Owen  Lewman,  Burgoon, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Walter  Rohrer,  Tiffin, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Weisslnger,  E.  E. 
Weissinger.  Fostoria.  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Virginia  Snyder.  North  Fairfield, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Jessie  Klopfenstein, 
Willard,  Ohio;  Mrs.  David  Moyer, 
Bellevue,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Ray  Board- 
man.  Mrs  Albert  Foster,  Mrs.  Edith 
Harvey,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio 
Mary  S.  Fitterer.  Bellevue,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Fannie  Carpenter,  North  Fair- 
field, Ohio;  Loa  B,  Sterling,  Wil- 
lard, Ohio;  Harriett  Matter,  Mrf. 
John  W.  Goudy,  Bellevue,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Elfa  Dcnman,  Norwalk,  Ohio; 
Blanche  Sanders.  Anna  B.  Lee. 
North  Fairfield,  Ohio;  Clara  E. 
Reltz,  Bellevue,  Ohio;  Lena  Star- 
key,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio;  MrF. 
Rebecca  Dendlnger,  Bellevue,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Jessie  Sims,  Vickery,  Ohio. 


"King"  John  Mom'ssey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATiyES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  ..rticle  by  Tom  Mc- 
Govern  from  the  Lj-nn  (Mass.)  Tele- 
gram: 
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Ltmn  Heartbeat 
(By  Tom  McGovern) 

"KING"   JOHN    MORXISSrr 

They're  taking  "King"  out  to  supper  to- 
morrow night.  They  wanted  to  play  host  to 
him  on  many  an  occasion  but  various  things 
In  his  busy  life  prevented  ail  this.  But 
finally  they  were  adamant  that  be  listen  to 
their  demands  and.  so.  tomorrow  night  will 
be  his  affair  and  the  legion  of  fr;ends  that 
he  has  known  and  worked  with  these  many 
years  are  paying  hin-  homage, 

"King"  John  Morrlssey  wi'l  be  the  recipient 
of  this  wholehearted  rccept'nn  and  the  boys 
he  managed,  seme  while  back,  are  the  origi- 
nal Cornet  All -Stars  who  bi  ought  fame  and 
good  entertainment  to  the  people  of  Lynn 
while  cavorting  on  th**  baseball  diamond 
under  his  able  and  laspiring  tutelage.  And 
they  will  be  augmented  in  large  numbers 
by  the  loyal  fans  of  :'esterday;  the  men  and 
women  of  civic  life  who  follow  the  sport 
world  in  general. 

Meetings  have  been  goin«>  oi  quietly  for 
reveral  weeks  and  the  fruit-  of  the  commit- 
tees effort  will  siiow  tl  at  an  overwhelming 
crowd  of  well-wishers  will  be  at  the  Lynn 
Armory  where  a  sumptuous  mepl  will  be 
enjoyed,  where  excellent  acts  will  delight, 
and  where  good  music  and  danclrc  will  fol- 
low as  the  night's  ffstivlties  move  along. 

Better  stJll  will  be  the  acclaim  that  is  given 
to  "King"  John  by  the  rank  ind  file  who  have 
always  held  him  In  the  highest  esteem.  ,  Ar- 
rangements for  this  party  have  brought  to- 
gether men  who  once  sparkled  on  the  Little 
Kiver  playground  as  boys  and  gradually  de- 
veloped into  such  an  outstanding  team  that 
they  were  the  toast  of  the  town  and  carried 
their  wares  Into  cities  all  over  New  England. 
And.  as  they  diligently  perfected  plans  for 
the  testimonial,  anecdotes,  stories,  and  mem- 
ories came  back  to  them  all. 

They  rrmembered  the  big  crowds  that  they 
played  to:  the  close  scores  of  hotly  contested 
ball  games;  the  various  colorful  characters 
that  enlivened  the  sport;  big-name  stars  who 
frequented  the  park;  the  mass  of  model  T's 
that  were  parked  in  center  field;  the  trips 
that  took  them  to  other  fields  where  the  going 
was  tough;  the  roar  of  the  fans  in  their  ears 
over  some  scintillating  play.  And  during  all 
these  moments.  "King"  John  directed  the 
play  from  the  bench,  called  the  plays,  coun- 
seled his  pitchers,  and  at  all  times  showed  the 
leadership  that  gave  them  the  courage  and 
finesse  to  battle  it  out.  They  played  to  win 
and  John  was  no  exception  In  his  zeal  to 
deliver  the  goods. 

They  recalled  how  they  had  Journeyed  to 
Granlteville  to  play  the  fast  Abbot-Worsted 
team  and  how  Morrlssey  started  a  big.  raw- 
.  boned  recruit  on  the  mound  named  Zink. 
That  game  was  a  tight  one  until  the  sixth 
Inning  when  the  opposition  got  the  range  on 
Zink  and  shelled  him  to  all  parts  of  the 
outfield.  As  the  runs  continued  to  pile  up, 
quiet  "Shorty"  Trumbower,  a  former  Brown 
star,  who  had  been  run  ragged,  came  racing 
in  from  center  field  and  said  to  Zink,  "Siy, 
what  is  this,  a  ball  game  or  a  track  meet?" 

Finally,  after  a  long  inning,  the  side  was 
retired  and  Zink,  unperturbed,  walked  ma- 
jestically to  the  bench  as  though  during  the 
game  he  had  retired  the  New  York  Yankees 
in  routine  order.  Reaching  nonchalantly  for 
a  bat  be  started  for  the  plate  and  got  only 
a  few  steps  when  be  heard  Idorrissey  scath- 
ingly bark,  "Where  are  you  going?" 

"Why,  I'm  going  to  bat,  John.  I'm  the  first 
hitter  this  inning,  you  know!"  replied  the 
unconcerned  pitcher. 

"You  are.  are  you?"  wltherlngly  exploded 
John.  "After  that  exhibition  you  Just  gave 
out  there,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self to  even  want  to  bat.  You  couldn't  hit 
a  barn  door  with  a  shUlelagh.  You're  done. 
Get  out  of  the  game!"  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Zink  took  an  earlier  train  to  parts  unknown 
before  the  other  players  left  for  home. 


There  was  another  time  when  Nashua  was 
leading  in  a  close  game  and  the  Cornets 
needed  four  runs  to  win.  Two  were  down 
with  the  bases  loaded  and  on  a  3-and-2  pitch 
George  Twombly  hit  a  long  ball  away  out 
Into  left  field.  The  baU  got  lost  in  a  covering 
of  small  saplings  that  John  had  used  to  pro- 
tect the  newly  lald-out  gridiron  at  Little 
River.  All  four  men  raced  for  home  and  when 
they  arrived.  Dmpirc  Pete  Mcl.aughlln  met 
them  with  a  bellow,  "Foul  ball!"  Undaunted 
they,  once  again,  took  their  places,  and  the 
next  pitch  was  driven  to  the  very  6ame 
identicf.l  spot,  this  time  being  called  "Fair! " 
which  cleared  the  sacks  and  eventually  won 
the  game  from  the  hustling  rival  outfit. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  stories  they  were 
Ulking  at)cut,  all  centered  around  the  man 
for  whom  they  were  planning  a  gala  time, 
and  many  of  the  same  kind  will  echo 
throughout  the  armory  tomorrow  night.  Be- 
cause all  his  boys  will  be  there  and  it  will  be 
a  sort  of  a  general  reunion  as  they  recall  the 
memories  of  the  days  that  the  "King"  sent 
them  out  to  win  another  game.  And  like  all 
great  men.  John  has  had  his  share  of  defeats 
and  victories  but,  tomorrow  night.  It  will 
be  proven  to  him  that  he  won  the  biggest 
game  of  them  all:  the  winning  of  sincere 
friendchip  and  gratitude  from  the  young 
men  whom  he  led  and  counseled  In  the  days 
that  have  gone. 

It  is  well  known  that.  In  other  lands.  It  is 
a  custom  to  open  a  gay  gathering  with  raised 
glasses  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  assembled 
gives  a  toast  to  the  King.  But  here,  in  our 
community,  a  group  of  democratic  men  will 
pay  the  same  form  of  a  tribute  by  their  pres- 
ence at  the  reception  to  "King"  John  Mor- 
rlssey. and  when  be  returns  home  and  has  a 
moment  for  quiet  reflection  over  the  hap- 
piness of  the  night,  he  can  agree  with  the 
words  of  Dryden: 

"The  Jojre  I  have  possessed  are  ever  mine; 
out  of  reach,  behind  eternity,  hid  in  the 
sacred  treasure  of  the  past,  but  blest  remem- 
brance brings  tliem  hourly  back." 


This  Changing  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Constantine  Brown 
from  the  Evening  Star  of  June  3,  1946: 

THIS    CHANCING    WOHLO 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
The  verbal  and  written  reports  of  observers 
who  have  first-hand  information  about  the 
regime  of  terror  which  prevails  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  In  Europe  exceed  the  most  fan- 
tastic fiction  stories. 

Chambers  of  horror  exist  in  every  cotmtry 
where  there  are  Moscow-sponsored  govern- 
ments. The  new  methods  being  used  to 
wring  confessions  from  the  political  prison- 
ers arrested  by  the  various  local  branches  of 
the  NKVD  exceed  in  cruelty  those  practiced 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  stretching  of 
limbs  on  wheels,  the  water  treatment,  and 
the  slow-burning  processes  are  said  to  have 
been  humanitarian  when  compared  with  the 
new  and  highly  imaginative  tortures  devised 
by  the  NKVD,  OZNA,  or  whatever  other  names 
the  political  police  of  the  countries  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  may  have. 

Ordinary  murderers  and  criminals  need  not 
wcu'ry.     If  their  crimes  transcend  even  the 


party  lines,  they  are  sentenced  to  quick  death, 
which  political  prisoners  cons.der  as  a 
blessing. 

The  state  secret  police  force  Is  not  mter- 
ested  in  the  mere  elimination  of  an  impor- 
tant political  opponent.  He  must  talk  before 
he  is  disposed  of.  The  majority  of  the  "po- 
litical criminals"  are  Ideologisu  who  are 
fighting  for  freedom.  They  have  taken 
chances  during  the  Nazi  regime  of  terror  and 
are  not  afraid  to  die.  But  the  old  saying  that 
"dead  men  tell  no  tales"  does  not  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  dictators,  who  have  sprung  up 
in  the  areas  liberated  bj*  the  Red  armies. 
Before  their  prscners  are  done  away  with 
they  must  make  "confeaslons"  which  give  the 
government  "evidence"  which  it  can  use  to 
good  advantage. 

The  new  chemical  preparation  used  ex- 
tensively by  the  Germans  and  the  Rustians 
during  the  war  which  is  said  to  paralyze  parts 
of  the  brain  and  cause  the  iUi^Ject  to  Ulk  at 
random  does  not  yield  satisfactory  results 
against  the  political  victims. 

During  the  wsu-  the  Intelligence  services 
were  Interested  In  having  a  prisoner  talk 
when  he  refused  to  do  so.  Under  the  In- 
fluence of  the  chemical  preparation  fce  said 
many  things,  and  the  "speciElists "  could 
gather  certain  data  by  checking  his  incoher- 
ent statements  with  other  Intelligence  re- 
ports and  thus  obtain  confirmation  al>ou^ 
the  dlEposltlon  of  troops  or  Important  stra- 
tegic plans. 

This  method,  however,  is  not  good  enough 
for  the  political  objectives  of  the  NKVD, 
which  require  that  the  victim  be  coerced  to 
spesk  In  public  and  make  statements  and 
confessions  In  an  open  court.  Under  the 
chemical  method  the  prisoner  does  not  re- 
member what  he  said  and  Is  likely  to  deny 
certain  declarations  even  after  they  have 
been  taken  down  in  shorthand.  In  order  to 
make  the  political  victim  talk  he  must  be 
under  the  constant  fear  that  the  atrocious 
treatment  to  which  he  has  been  subjected 
during  tbe  Investigation  will  be  repeated  if 
he  chooses  to  deny  what  be  had  admitted 
under  coercion. 

The  breaking  of  the  limbs  and  other  tor- 
tures applied  in  the  Middle  Ages  no  longer 
serve  the  purpose.  Other  worse  methods 
which  cannot  be  revealed  In  print  are  being 
applied.  The  prisoner  maintains  his  lucidity 
throughout  tbe  treatment,  which  extends 
for  several  days.  Very  few.  even  among  In- 
dividuals known  for  their  physical  courage, 
can  stand  the  tortures  for  long. 

At  the  end  of  the  "treatment"  they  are 
willing  to  confess  almost  an3rthing  and  im- 
plicate anybody.  Including  their  closest 
friends  and  relatives.  They  know  they  will 
net  be  liberated  by  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  hangman  unless  they  reiterate  the 
declarations  made  In  the  torture  chamber. 
Should  they  attempt  to  do  otherwise,  the 
torture  will  be  resumed  after  the  court  de- 
clares a  recess,  and  the  ordeal  will  start  all 
over  again. 

After  all  that  Is  wanted  Is  taken  down  In 
the  proper  legal  form,  the  victim  Is  given 
several  weeks'  respite  during  which  time  he 
Is  given  medical  attention  and  good  food.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  he  Is  no  longer  a 
shadow  of  his  former  self  and  he  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  In  fair  shape.  But 
throughout  the  offlclal  trial  he  Is  reminded 
by  his  gtiards  that  the  slightest  attempt  to 
change  his  testimony  wlU  mean  return  to  the 
torture  chamber. 

Such  methods  are  reported  to  have  been 
applied  by  the  OZNA  on  Gen.  Draja  Mihallo- 
vich,  of  Yugoslavia,  whose  trial  has  been  post- 
poned several  times  since  his  capture.  King 
Peter's  former  minister  of  war  and  com- 
mander of  the  Chetnlks,  who  Is  known  for  his 
personal  courage,  attempted  to  resist  the 
tortures  longer  than  other  victims  of  Mar- 
shal Tito's  secret  police.  In  the  end  he  bro-e 
down  like  the  others. 
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General  Mihallovlch's  physical  appearance, 
however.  Is  such  that  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment does  not  yet  dare  bring  him  before  the 
public  lest  It  should  become  too  obvious  how 
his  conlesslcn  was  obtained.  He  is  now  re- 
'^  .ported  to  be  under  good  medical  care  so  that 
when  the  trial  opens  on  June  25  he  will  look 
as  If  he  had  only  to  suffer  the  effects  of  con- 
finement. 


One  Good  Term  Deserves  Another 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  EARTHMAN 

or  TCNNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1946 

Mr.  EARTHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  it  is  my  desire  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  that  appeared  in  my 
home  town  paper,  the  Rutherford  Cour- 
ier, on  Friday.  May  31,  1946. 

"coco  TERM  DESERVES  ANOTHER 

"Hakolo  H.  EARTHMAN  bas  represented  the 
11  counties  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Congress  for  about  18  months  new — 
and  his  record  in  this  relatively  short  time 
has  been  such  that  the  Courier  is  confident 
the  people  of  the  Fifth  District  will  give  Mr. 
Earthman  the  substantial  vote  of  indorse- 
ment on  August  1  he  so  evidently  deserves. 
"Being  a  Congressman  in  this  day  and  time 
Is  no  soft  snap.  Washington  is  a  complex 
place,  and  the  task  of  getting  things  done 
there,  which  every  Congressman  faces,  is  a 
complicated  one.  The  freshman  Congress- 
man, serving  bis  first  term,  is  ordinarily  con- 
fused like  any  country  boy  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  big  city — and  therefore  gets  nothing 
done. 

"But  not  Doc  Earthman.  Quick  to  make 
friends,  alert  and  on  the  ball,  he  immediately 
became  a  personage  among  the  five  hundred- 
odd  Congressmen.  He  had  hardly  been  in 
Washington  3  months  when  he  was  chosen 
for  the  important  task  of  visiting  Europe  as 
member  of  a  delegation  to  study  the  agri- 
cultural situation  there.  Visitors  returning 
to  the  district  from  Washington  brought  back 
reports  that  he  already  had  more  friends  in 
Congress  than  many  veteran  legislators  there. 
They  said  he  knew  bis  way  around,  and  bad 
the  contacts  to  reach  the  right  people  and 
get  things  done.  ' 

"To  a  surprising  and  gratifying  extent. 
Representative  Earthman  has  made  his  first- 
term  presence  felt  in  Washington.  He  was 
an  early  advocate  of  legislation  to  encourage 
volunteer  enlistments  in  the  Army  to  lessen 
the  need  for  the  draft,  a  measure  which  has 
been  followed.  He  tirged  terminal  leave  pay 
and  equal  benefits  for  enlisted  men  and  of- 
ficers— and  this  is  about  to  become  law,  ac- 
cording to  present  indications.  He  has  ad- 
vocated Federal  aid  for  schools,  but  without 
Federal  control,  and  this  law  Is  near  passage. 
,  "As  a  member  of  the  Hoxise  Agriculture 
'Committee — an  appointment  not  easy  to  ob- 
tain— ha  fills  a  position  where  he  can  be  of 
great  service  to  the  people  of  his  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  district.  His  ser\-ice  for 
farmers  during  the  short  time  he  has  been 
In  Washington  already  is  marked.  With  re- 
gard to  prices,  farm  labor,  and  distribution 
of  supplies  he  has  been  diligent  and  effective. 
"He  has  been  Independent  In  his  votes  on 
Congressional  measures,  the  record  shows. 
Sometimes  he  has  been  with  the  national 
administration,  and  sometimes  against,  but 
In  practically  every  case  his  action  has  been, 
we  believe,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
of   the  great   majority  ol   his  constituents. 


His  vote  on  the  draft  bill  was  one  example: 
he  voted  against  drafting  boys  18  and  19 
years  old  and  against  drafting  fathers.  A 
snide  effort  to  harm  him  politically  because 
of  this  vote  came  from  one  source,  a  news- 
paper, but  it  was  significant  that  this  news- 
paper was  outside  his  district,  and  was  one 
guilty  of  trying  to  harm  all  office  holders  who 
do  not  follow  Its  dictates.  His  vote  on  the 
draft  bill,  we  believe,  met  with  the  approval 
of  95  percent  at  least  of  the  people  of  the 
fifth  district. 

"Congressman  Eakthman  has  been  diligent 
in  his  support  of  veterans'  legislation,  as  the 
record  plainly  shows.  He  himselt  is  as  much 
a  veteran  as  was  possible  for  anyone  of  his 
age  group,  which  was  the  between -wars  gen- 
eration; he  was  18  and  had  been  In  uniform 
only  a  couple  of  months  when  the  First  World 
War  ended.  He  offered  his  services  for  World 
War  II.  but  was  not  accepted. 

"With  the  groundwork  of  his  fl.-st  term  al- 
ready so  well  done.  Congressman  Earthm.\n 
will  be  in  a  position  to  be  of  maximum  service 
to  his  district  during  a  second  term.  His 
home  county  of  Rutherford— the  largest 
county  in  the  district — certainly  will  give 
him  an  overwhelming  endorsement  for  an- 
other term.  And  the  Courier  is  confident 
that  the  people  of  the  other  10  counties  of 
the  district,  too,  will  present  him  with  a 
substantial  majority  of  votes  Indicative  of 
their  approval  of  his  past  services,  and  of 
their  wish  that  he  continue  to  serve  them. 


Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  ROTC,  and 
CMTC— Address  by  Brig.  Gen.  E.  S. 
Bres,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 


EXTENSION  OP  R^3VlAr?KS 

Of 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6.  1946 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  address  given 
by  Brig.  Gen.  E.  S.  Bres.  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Army,  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  national  se- 
curity committee  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  General  Bres  spoke  on 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  so  forth,  at  a 
committee  conference  recently  held  in 
Washington  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 

The  VFW  committee  Is  headed  by 
Paul  C.  Wolman.  past  commander  in 
chief  of  the  overseas  veterans'  organi- 
zation, which  now  numbers  close  to 
2,000.000  members.  Other  members  of 
the  committee  are  Teller  Ammons, 
former  Governor  of  Colorado.  Denver; 
Ray  B.  Whitaker.  Tulsa.  Okla.;  Hyman 
I.  Robinson,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.;  Francis 
X.  Burke,  holder  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Brig. 
Gen.  Ralph  K.  Robertson,  New  York 
City;  L.  P.  Cookingham,  city  manager, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Charles  Sawyer,  for- 
mer Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio  and 
recently  Ambassador  to  Belgium;  Navy 
Capt.  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  past  commander  in 
chief  of  VFW.  Altoona.  Pa.;  Forrest 
Vosler,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Commander  in 
Chief  Joseph  M.  Stack  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  Senior  Vice  Commander  Louis 
E.  Starr  are  ex-offlcio  members  of,  the 
committee. 


The  national  security  committee,  desir- 
ing to  formulate  policies  for  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  heard  authorities  dis- 
cuss unification  of  the  armed  forces,  uni- 
versal military  training,  control  of  atomic 
energy,  and  permanent  overseas  bases. 

The  conference  speaker  list  included: 
Foster  Hailey.  editorial  board,  New  York 
Times,  speaking  on  outposts  for  national 
security:  Lt.  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins  on, 
unification  of  the  armed  forces;  Maj. 
Gen.  Ray  A.  Porter  on  universal  military 
training:  Dr.  E.  U.  Condon,  director.  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  on  atomic 
energy:  Maj.  Gen.  B.  B.  Miltonberger. 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  on 
the  National  Guard;  C.  B.  Lister,  secre- 
tary-treasurer National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, on  National  R'fle  Association;  Brig. 
Gen.  E.-S.  Bres,  office  of  Chief  of  Staff, 
United  States  Army,  on  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  and  ROTC:  and  James  Frederick 
Green.  a.ssociate  director  of  the  depend- 
ent area  section  of  the  State  Department, 
speaking  on  United  Nations. 

General  Bres'  speech  follows: 

I  am  highly  honored  to  be  here  represent- 
ing General  Eisenhower.  He  lias  the  greatest 
pride  ahd  esteem  in  your  society,  and  the 
help  you  have  given  us. 

.  My  purpose  will  be  briefly  to  tell  you.  and 
to  discuss  with  you,  plans  for  pur  postwar 
organization  and  our  problems  in  accom- 
plishing this  program.  We  believe  that  the 
future  military  security  of  this  country  de- 
pends on  the  effective  adoption  and  opera- 
tion of  this  program,  which,  as  a  major  part, 
carries  with  it  the  complete  establishment  ol 
the  Organized  Reserve  Corps  and.  with  It. 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  and  their 
vitalization  in  a  higher  degree  of  eCSciency 
and  training  accompanying  Immediate  reac- 
tivation. 

Incidentally.  1  may  state  1  noticed  CMTC 
was  included  for  discussion  on  the  pro- 
gram, but  CMTC  was  discontinued  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  and  if  we  have  UMT  it 
will  not  be  reactivated. 

It  Is  strictly  ap  American  tradition  that  the 
defense  of  this  country  shall  be  entrtisted 
to  its  citizen  army  and  not  to  a  huge  pro- 
fessional army.  This  tradition  has  success- 
fully survived  two  world  wars  In  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  we  must  not  follow 
It  blindly  and  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking 
that  our  citizen  armies  can  be  brought  into 
existence  overnight  with  no  prior  organiza- 
tion or  tralnlns. 

Immediately  following  World  War  1  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  the  war  to  end  all 
wars  had  been  fought  and  won.  We  were 
lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security.  Let  us 
keep  in  mind  that  in  World  War  II  we  had 
nearly  3  years  in  which  to  mobilize.  Should 
war  come  again  it  will  come  with  little  or 
no  warning  We  cannot  hope  to  have  years 
to  prepare  and,  in  fact,  would  be  fortunate 
to  have  a  few  months'  time.  It  Is  vital, 
therefore,  that  we  maintain  ourselves  In 
readiness  so  as  to  permit  us  to  pmploy  out 
materiel  and  potential  manpower  with  a 
minimum  of  delay  and  with  a  maximum  of 
force  against  an  aggressor.  It  is  our  con- 
viction that  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  maintenance  during  time  of  peace  of 
a  powerful  and  fully  effective  Organized  Re- 
serve Corps,  National  Guard,  and  an  opera- 
tive ROTC  in  addition  to  a  regular  organi- 
zation of  sufficient  strength.  Never  again 
must  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps  be  consti- 
tuted of  units  existing  only  as  paper  records. 
Incidentally,  that  Is  a  matter  of  much  con- 
cern to  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

It  must  be  made  up  of  the  required  num- 
ber of  units,  fully  organized,  with  office™ 
and  enlisted  pers6nnel  trained  and  equipped 
to  the  point  where  "they  can  take  the  field 
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Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  to  be 
followed  by  continuing  organization  as 
planned.  It  must  have  units  whose  organi- 
zation and  training  can  be  completed  within 
a  few  months,  and,  finally,  it  must  be  made 
up  of  the  organizational  framework  of  all 
the  remaining  units  needed  to  complete  otir 
first  year's  organization. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  in  the  event 
of  a  future  emergency  it  will  be  practicable 
to  mobilize  an  army  of  4.500.000  men  during 
the  first  12  months  after  M-day.  That  means 
we  would  start  out  with  the  initial  force  on 
M-day  and  gradually  increase  this  force  until 
the  4.500.000  Is  attained. 

This  army  will  include  all  types  of  units  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  balanced  force 
and  would  consist  of  the  three  components: 

1.  The  Regular  Army,  as  large  as  will  be 
required  and  consistent  with  the  program.. 
There  are  no  specific  figures  as  to  the  size  of 
the  Regular  Army  organization.  Of  course, 
as  you  all  know,  that  is  always  a  matter  for 
Congress,  who  determines  how  much  money 
will  be  appropriated  and  how  many  men  will 
constitute  the  Regular  Army. 

We  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  requisite 
force. 

2.  The  National  Guard,  under  present  min- 
imum planning,  of  622.000  three  times  larger 
than  any  previous  size 

I  do  not  know  what  figures  General  Milton- 
berger  gave  you;  622.000  was  originally  set 
up.  He  may  have  given  you  a  larger  number. 
I  do  not  know. 

3.  The  Organized  Reserve  Corps,  which 
will  Include  all  those  units  required  for  a 
balanced  force,  but  not  included  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  or  the  National  Guard.  Both  the 
Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  iorces 
would  form  part  and  be  included  in  the 
4,500.000  requirement. 

In  other  words,  if  we  have  the  National 
Guard  of  622.000  and  we  have  500.000  men 
In  the  Regular  organization,  the  Organized 
Reserves  must  furnish  the  difference  between 
that  and  4.500,000  men  for  M-plus  360 

To  activate  all  units  of  the  Organized  Re- 
serve Corps  will  be  a  tremendous  Job.  It  is 
one  that  will  challenge  all  of  our  energies 
and  imagination,  and  it  must  be  accom- 
plished, for  if  it  is  not  accomplished  it  Is 
believed  there  is  little  hope  of  realizing  the 
Army  for  our  national  security,  which  must 
come  into  being. 

The  detailed  development  of  the  Organ- 
ized Reserve  Corps  divides  units  into  three 
categories,  defined  by  varying  stages  of 
organization  and  mobilization  readiness. 
These  categories  have  been  labeled  classes  A, 
B,  and  C,  with  class  A  units  further  sub- 
divided into  class  A-1  and  class  A-2  units. 

Class  A-1  units  are  service-type  units, 
organized  at  full  war  strength  in  both  offi- 
cers and  men,  fully  trained  and  equipped 
duflng  peacetime  and  ready  for  immediate 
employment  pn  M-day.  These  units,  as  far 
as  possible,  will  be  affiliated  with  clvUian 
Industry.  Approximately  460,000  officers  and 
men  are  allotted  to  units  of  this  type. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  preferable  to 
finish  this  pap>er  and  then  come  back  and 
discuss  it? 

Chairman  Wolman.  I  would  rather;  yes. 

General  Bres.  World  War  U  proved  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  modern  armies  de- 
pends largely  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  logistical  support  with  which  they 
can  be  provided.  The  Regular  Army  will  not, 
•with  its  multitude  of  peacetime  tasks,  be  able 
to  include  within  its  limited  strength  any- 
thing like  the  number  of  service  units  which 
will  be  needed  on  M-day.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  National  Guard,  since  it  must  perform 
a  Slate  mission  in  addition  to  its  Federal 
mission.  Therefore,  the  Organized  Reserve 
must  provide  these  units  so  vital  for  otir 
needs  on  M-day. 

Any  future  attack  will  come  without  warn- 
ing and  from  the  air.  and  It  will  strike  at  our 
vital  Industries  and  communication  centers. 


Utilities  must  be  restored  immediately.  The 
demand  for  them  will  be  tremendovis.  We 
must  have  engineering,  signal,  and  many 
other  services  to  clear  away  the  damage  and 
restore  communications,  et  cetera,  and  we 
must  have  medical  service  to  care  for  the 
injured,  both  civilian  and  military. 

We  hope  that  these  services  and  many 
others  will  be  insured  through  organizing 
class  A-1  units.  Some  of  the  other  type  units 
that  may  be  affiliated  with  civilian  industries 
are  signal  companies,  affiliated  with  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  concerns;  railroad  bat- 
talions, affiliated  with  civilian  railroads; 
medical  units,  affiliated  with  civilian  hos- 
pitals, et  cetera. 

Class  A-2  units  are  of  combat  t3rpe — air 
groups,  divisions,  antiaircraft  artillery  bat- 
talions, tank  battalions,  and  the  like.  They, 
like  the  class  A-1  units,  are  to  be  organized 
with  a  full  complement  of  officers  and  men 
in  time  of  peace.  Full  equipment  will  be 
retained  for  these  units.  They  are  to  be 
organized  so  that  they  can  be  called  to  active 
duty  oa  M-day — as  a  unit— for  whatever 
further  training  or  hardening  is  required. 

It  is  planned  that  these  units  will  be 
ready  for  full  employment  in  active  opera- 
tions in  from  M  plus  90  to  M  plus  150  days. 
The  allotment  of  officers  and  men  to  units 
of  this  class  totals  about  266.000. 

Class  B  units  are  of  all  types,  both  combat 
and  service  They  will  be  organized  in  time 
of  peace  with  a  full  complement  of  officers 
and  not  less  than  a  cadre  of  enlisted  men. 
There  is  no  restriction,  however,  on  the 
number  of  enlisted  men  which  these  units 
may  recruit  over  and  above  the  enlisted 
cadre,  and,  at  such  time  as  they  attain  full 
strength,  they  will  pass  into  class  A  status. 
Essential  training  ?nd  individual  equipment 
will  be  provided  these  units.-  Upon  being 
called  to  active  duty  they  will  be  filled  to 
war  strength  and  given  additional  training 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  operations.  It  is 
contemplated  that  they  will  become  avail- 
able for  such  use  in  from  M  plus  90  to  M  plus 
180  days.  The  allotment  for  this  category 
Is  approximately  109.000  officers  and  men  and 
the  full  war  strength  would  total  about  a 
half  million  officers  and  men. 

Class  C  units,  likewise,  are  of  both  combat 
and  service  type  but  will  be  organized  in 
peacetime  with  officers  only.  Peacetime 
training  and  mobilization  procedvu-es  will  be 
the  same  as  for  class  B  units,  and  their  avail- 
ability for  operations  should  range  from  M 
plus  180  to  M  plus  360  days.  Class  C  units 
will  require  about  39.000  officers  and  warrant 
officers.  When  expanded  to  war  strength  this 
will  represent  a  force  of  about  400.000  officers 
and  men. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  number  of 
class  A  units  or  class  B  units  that  may  be 
organized.  Any  of  the  class  B  or  class  C  units 
can  pass  into  a  higher  category  when  they 
can  procure  the  required  personnel  and 
satisfy  the  training  standard  of  the  next 
higher  classification. 

This  sketch  of  progressive  organization 
must,  of  course,  be  varied  in  many  Instances 
to  meet  particular  conditions  and  the  War 
Department  does  not  expect  this  plan  to  be 
followed  rigidly  but  considers  it  rather  as  a 
control  to  insure  that  the  organization  of 
the  Reserve  moves  steadily  on  toward  its 
final  goal.  That  goal,  when  reached,  will 
represent  approximately  873.000  Reservists, 
organized  into  units,  and  those  units,  when 
expanded  to  full  war  strength,  will  total  about 
1,800.000  officers  and  men.  That  might  be 
termed  the  "army  in  being,"  I  do  not  know 
whether  General  Porter  or  General  Mllton- 
berger  brought  that  up,  but  that  force  in 
addition  to  the  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard  would  be  our  army  In  being.  Cer- 
tainly a  bulwark  to  national  security  not  to 
be  taken  lightly. 

I  would  like  here  to  give  you  a  brief  resum6 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Reserves  and  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  programs. 


The  Army  Air  Forces  Reserve  organization 
will  parallel  the  basic  organization  of  the 
Army  Ground  Forces.  Sufficient  units  will  be 
organized  to  provide  the  over-all  balanced 
air  force  which  is  desired  at  this  time  for 
national  defense.  In  addition,  individuals 
will  have  training  made  available  to  them 
so  that  they  may  maintain  an  active  Interest 
and  become  an  active  part  of  the  Air  Reserve. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  organized 
units  which  I  have  previously  described. 

These  units  will  have  a  mobilization  date 
assigned  to  them  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
progressive  mobilization  procedure  in  time 
of  national  emergency  or  war.  Units  will  also 
maintain  their  identity  if  and  when  they  are 
called  to  fill  their  mobilization  assignments. 
Individuals  who  are  not  assigned  to  units  will 
be  utll  zed  to  fully  man  not  only  the  Reserve 
component  of  the  Air  Force,  but  also  the 
other  components  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Air 
National  Guard,  and  the  Regular  Army  Air 
Force. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  a  certain  number 
of  rated  pilots  will  receive  a  flying  training 
based  on  a  required  number  of  hours  to  be 
flown  on  a  monthly  basis.  Training  will 
also  be  made  available  for  rated  personnel 
other  than  pilots.  All  other  personnel,  both 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  will  receive  sixih 
training  as  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  de- 
sired efficiency  and  proficiency  in  the  position 
to  which  they  are  assigned. 

The  availability  of  AU-  Reserve  personnel 
will  dictate  the  geographical  location  of  the 
organized  units.  It  is  planned  that  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  the  Air  Reserve,  together. 
will  man  6,000  planes  which  will  form  the 
backbone  of  the  Air  Defense  Command. 

Scattered  over  the  country  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing units: 

Thirty  wings,  60  fighter  and  light  bomber 
groups,  320  fighter  and  light  bomber  squad- 
rons. Aircraft  warning  units,  radar  and 
camouflage  outflts,  and  other  associated  units 
will  be  organized. 

Turning  to  the  ROTC,  perhaps  you  would 
be  Interested  In  a  brief  outline  of  the  "In- 
terim "  program,  so  called  because  it  is  In- 
tended to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  war- 
time program  and  the  permanent  postwar 
program. 

During  the  war.  It  was  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  advanced  course  becavise  of  the 
time  factor  Involved.  This  resulted  In  a 
break  In  the  normal  production  of  Reserve 
officers.  As  soon  as  the  military  situation 
permitted — In  fact,  shortly  after  VJ-day — 
the  reactivation  of  the  advanced  course  was 
authorized  in  all  prewar  units  and  schools 
except  medical  units. 

The  interim  program  is  Intended  for  en- 
listed veterans  who  enter  or  return  to  col- 
lege. These  students  are  permitted  to  sub- 
stitute their  active  military  service  for  the 
basic  course,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  enter 
the  advanced  course  even  during  the  fresh- 
man year,  and  obtain  their  commissions  In 
.2  years. 

As  members  of  the  advanced  course,  these 
students  receive  approximately  $20  per  month 
and  an  officer-t3rpe  uniform.  In  addition  to 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
They  are  not  subject  to  any  requirement  for 
extended  active  duty  upon  graduation,  al- 
though such  duty  will  undoubtedly  be  avail- 
able. 

The  War  Department  is  particularly  anx- 
ious to  have  veterans  take  advantage  of  this 
training  program.  These  combat-seasoned 
men  should  form  the  backbone  of  the  Re- 
serve In  years  to  come. 

A  new  poEtwar  ROTC  plan  has  been  pre- 
pared. Unfortunately.  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  discuss  the  details  of  this  program  until 
the  public  announcement  has  been  released 
by  the  War  Department. 

I  can  tell  vou,  however,  that  the  War  De- 
partment fully  appreciates  the  value  of  the 
ROTC,  and  intends  to  take  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage of  this  splendid  source  of  Reserve 
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offlcets  8ft«  the  war.  If  present  plans  mate- 
rialize. It  Is  expected  that  from  25.000  to 
35.000  Reserve  ofllcers  will  be  procured  from 
this  source  each  year,  as  compared  with  6 
to  10  thousand  before  the  war.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  necessary  to  Increase  the  number  of 
\inl»8  snd  schools  In  the  system— approxi- 
mately 300  are  now  being  considered. 

The  plan  Is  expected  to  glye  us  an  Im- 
proved ROTC  product  and  a  more  attrac- 
tive and  effective  program.  It  has  been  de- 
veloped tjy  a  special  committee  in  the  War 
Department,  after  thorough  consideration  of 
every  phase  of  the  ROTC  program.  The  views 
of  both  educators  and  Army  officers  who  have 
had  long  experience  with  the  ROTC  were 
presented  to  the  committee. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks 
for  your  consideration  In  having  me  outline 
this  program  to  you.  I  hope  that  I  have 
given  you  n  concept  of  our  plans  and  some  of 
our  problems  In  reactivating  a  postwar  nu- 
cleus for  any  future  citizen  army  on  which 
our  futiu-e  national  security  must  depend. 


Oo  the  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Dorothy  Thompson 
from  the  Evening  Star  of  June  3,  1946: 

ON    THE    RECORD 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

The  United  Committee  of  South  Slavic 
Americans  has  published  a  pamphlet  sum- 
marizing the  evidence  against  General 
Mihallovich.  It  consists  of  154  pages  of 
description  of  Chetnik  activities  and  docu- 
mentary evidence.  Its  author  is  Vaso 
Trlvanovitch. 

Meanwhile,  the  commission  of  Inquiry  set 
up  by  the  Committee  For  a  Pair  Trial  For 
Mihallovich  has  taken  evidence,  under  oath 
from  American  military  personnel  attached 
as  liaisons  to  Mihailovich's  headquarters  or 
rescued  by  him  and  returned  to  the  Allies, 
and  has  published  its  findings.  The  Yugo- 
slav Ehibassy  in  Washington,  representing 
Mihailovich's  accusers,  was  invited  to  send 
persons  to  cross-examine  the  American  wit- 
nesses.    They  refused. 

The  evidence  presented  by  the  two  com- 
mittees is  contradictory  at  almost  all  points. 
But  conscientious  study  of  both  reports  does 
thrOw  light  on  Yugoslavia  from  the  beginning 
of  1942,  until  the  end  of  the  war.  It  Is 
only  in  the  frameworlc  of  that  general  pic- 
ture that  the  case  of  MibailoTlch  can  tie 
tuiderstood. 

King  Peter's  government,  and  the  guer- 
rilla movement,  entered  the  war  against  the 
Axis  through  a  revolt  in  March  1941.  Mi- 
hallovich became  commander  of  the  guer- 
rilla Chetniks.  The  Croatian  population,  dis- 
affected for  years,  and  led  by  Ante  Pavellch, 
welcomed,  in  large  part,  the  establishment 
of  an  Independent  pro-Axis  state.  Resistance 
depended  on  the  Serbs.  King  Peter's  govern- 
ment, disgusted  with  Croatian  behavior,  de- 
veloped a  strong  Serbian  policy. 

Until  Russia  entered  the  war.  the  Chetniks 
were,  therefore,  the  only  resistance  forces. 
Vaso  Trivanovltch.  author  of  the  Case  Against 
Mihallovich.  was  then,  as  an  officer  in  the 
American  Friends  of  Ytigoalavia,  an  apolo- 


gist for  King  Peter,  and  in  this  capacity 
sponsored  a  coast-to-coast  broadcast  stating 
that  the  revolt  of  March  27  had  electrtfled 
the  world.  Answering  the  Axis  propaganda 
that  Chetniks  executed  by  the  Axis  were 
Jews  and  Communists,  this  broadcast  said, 
•'Yugoslavia  has  some  60,000  Jews,  but  it  has 
no  Communist  Party.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  were  more  than  10. 000  underground 
Communists.  But  80.000  Yugoslavs  have  al- 
ready been  executed  by  the  Axis  and  Pave- 
llch's  Croatian  traitors." 

I  quoted  this  for  the  view  of  Mr  Trlvano- 
vitch at  the  time  concerning  the  popularity 
of  communism  In  Yugoslavia,  for  he  Is  now 
the  supporter  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
regime.  But  he  had  changed  his  mind  be- 
fore. He  was  at  one  time  an  apologist  for 
the  Nazi  economic  system,  and  associated 
with  Professor  Aunagen  against  the  boycott  of 
Nazi  Germany. 

Only  when  Russia  was  attacked  did  a  new 
resistance  movement  spring  up,  definitely 
Communist — and  therefore  (according  to 
Mr.  Trlvanovitch)  without  popular  roots — 
anti-Axis  and  antl-Chetnik,  and  fighting  for 
a  totally  different  objective  than  Mihailo- 
vich's. 

The  result  was  civil  war  combined  with 
war  against  the  Germans  and  Italians.  It  Is 
the  charge  of  the  anti-Mibailovlcb  pamphlet 
that  he  abandoned  the  fight  against  the  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  only  to  fight  the  Partisans, 
and  documentary  evidence  is  presented  to 
show  that  be  assisted  the  Germans,  and  the 
Italians  in  particular,  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Partisans. 

But  American  officers  testified  that 
Chetniks.  fighting  Germans,  were  fallen  upon 
in  the  rear  by  Partisans — which  wa^  certainly 
collaboration  with  the  enemy.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  probability  is,  and  the  evi- 
dence on  l>oth  sides  indicates,  that  the  Axis 
did  its  best  to  draw  consequences  favorable 
to  Itself  from  the  condition  of  civil  strife,  and 
to  drive  one  resistance  movement  against  the 
other. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  who  was  guilty 
of  collaboration  and  if  so,  why,  can  hardly 
be  answered  without  asking  the  prior  and 
fundamental  question :  Who  started  the  civil 
war  In  Yugoslavia?  For  nothing  could  have 
been  more  favorable  to  the  Axis  than  civil 
war.  And  on  this,  I  believe.  Impartial  his- 
tory would  pin  the  guilt  on  the  Partisans. 
For  instead  of  making  a  common  front  for 
the  duration  of  the  struggle  against  the 
Germans,  their  fight  against  the  Axis  was, 
from  the  outset,  a  fight  also  against  the  Lon- 
don government  and  the  Chetniks.  and  a 
struggle  to  weaken  and  destroy  Serbia — the 
very  center  of  the  resistance.  To  do  this. 
Marshal  Tito  has  not  hesitated  to  welcome 
the  aid  of  former  Pavelich  Croatlans. 

Mihallovich  is  now  l>eing  tried  for  treason 
by  his  opponents  who.  In  this  case,  are  prose- 
cutor. Judge,  and  Jury.  The  trial  will  never 
unravel  the  threads  of  the  tragic  Yugoslav 
events,  for  it  Is  to  the  interest  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, which  has  already  presented  the  verdict, 
to  suppress  the  complete  story  of  the  civil 
war. 

As  for  the  evidence,  this  columnist  was  for 
4  years  a  correspondent  In  the  Balkans,  and 
knows  too  much  alxiut  Balkan  forgeries  of 
documents  to  accept  anything  as  prima  facie 
evidence,  without  cross  examination  Ijefore 
an  impartial  Judge.  Knowing  also  Belgrade 
police  methods,  which  have  not  been  hu- 
manized by  Marshal  Tito's  OZNA.  "confes- 
sion" indicates  nothing  to  me  except  the 
efficacy  of  these  methods. 

If  anything  is  evidence,  the  testimony  of 
the  American  ofllcers  and  flyers  Is.  That  it 
is  barred  in  Yugoslavia  is,  in  Itself,  sufficient 
indication  of  the  sort  of  trial  to  which  Gen- 
eral Mihallovich  is  being  exposed.  The 
American  name  for  it  is  lynch  law. 


Tennesiean  Comments  on  Reduction  in 
Fayetterille  Electric  Rates 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  EARTHMAN 

or  TZNNESSR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  EARTHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  third  time  the  municipally  owned 
power  system  in  Payetteville,  Tenn..  has 
cut  its  rates  on  June  1  to  its  patrons. 
This  has  been  made  possible  becau.se 
•when  TVA  became  available  the  city  of 
Payetteville  bought  its  power  plant  to 
distribute  power  purchased  at  low  rates 
from  the  TVA.  The  citizens  of  this  little 
city  have  already  enjoyed  two  rate  re- 
ductions prior  to  the  recent  cut:  at  the 
same  time  while  reducing  their  rates, 
the  city  has  a  surplus  on  hand  of  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  their  indebted- 
ness in  the  form  of  power  bonds. 

The  following  is  a  news  item  from  the 
Payetteville  Observer  of  May  30,  1946, 
which  is  a  reprint  from  the  Nashville 
Tennesseean: 

TXNNESSEEAN   COMMENTS   ON   REDUCTIGN   IN 
FAYETTEVILLX    ELECTIC    EATES 

Payetteville.  too,  enjoying  the  profits  of 
its  own  power  system  is  going  to  cut  rates 
again.  The  cut  on  June  1.  amounting  to  20 
parcent,  will  be"  the  third  since  the  munici- 
pality began  distributing  TVA  power,  and  the 
readiness  of  the  directors  of  the  service  to 
pass  on  to  the  consumers  the  benefits  of 
efficient  operation  reflects  their  own  compre- 
hension of  the  aim  of  public  ownership  as 
well  as  the  healthy  state  of  the  utility. 

The  city  still  has  $60,000  of  power  bonds 
outstanding  but  has  laid  away  War  l>ond8 
worth  more  than  twice  the  indebtedness. 
Having  thus  provided  amply  for  its  financial 
obligations,  it  is  turning  back  to  the  citizens 
the  surplus  earnings  of  the  power  system,  as 
it  engaged  to  do  under  the  TVA  contract. 

In  Payetteville,  as  in  other  cities  in  which 
this  pattern  is  being  followed,  the  cut  in 
power  costs  means  a  corresponding  Increase 
In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  In 
other  directions.  It  means  better  living. 
(Nashville  Tennesseean.) 

May  I  congratulate  the  electric  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  Payetteville  and 
the  city  officials  who  have  so  efficiently 
operated  the  electric  system  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  power-using  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  just  another  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  great  benefits  enjoyed  by 
the  general  public  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  TVA. 

There  are  many  electric  cooperative 
associations  within  the  TVA  area.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over,  we  have  every  right 
to  expect  hundreds  of  electric  lines  to  be 
added  throughout  the  rural  districts. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  RE  A,  this 
will  afford  the  advantages  of  electricity 
to  multiplied  thousands  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  area  served 
by  TVA  and  REA.  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
see  the  great  change  for  the  better 
throughout  the  rural  areas  that  are 
served  by  TVA.    More  and  more  I  am 
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thankful  that  our  Government  has  made 
It  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
TVA. 


Motor  Equipment  for  Seriously  Disabled 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  item  from  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  address  of  Staff  Sgt.  Gerald 
Gillerman  before  the  House  World  War 
"Veterans'  Legislation  Committee,  and 
copy  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  6304: 
[From  the  Washington  Post  June  5,   1946) 

One-Leoged  GI  Presents  Plea  for  Free 
Autos — Two  World  War  I  Veterans  Sup- 
port Appeal  to  Congress 

(By  Sam  Stavlsky) 
A  21-year-old  CI,  who  lost  a  leg  In  France,  ^ 
yesterday  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  Congress 
to  provide  autos  for  those  veterans  who  can 
never  walk  normally  again. 

Staff  Sgt.  Gerald  Gillerman.  a  patient  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  presented  his  appeal 
before  the  House  Veterans'  Committee  on 
behalf  "of  a  group  of  disabled  veterans  un- 
regretful  of  their  personal  loss  •  •  • 
yet  feeling  that  their  plight  can  be  Justly 
Improved  " 

More  than  50  Gl  lower-limb  amputees— 
frbm  Walter  Reed  and  Forest  Glen,  on 
crutches  and  wheel  chairs — jammed  Into  the 
hearing  chamber  to  lend  silent,  but  none- 
theless expressive,  support  to  their  spokes- 
man. 

wriNESS  IS  impressive 

Six-feet-2,  dark-haired  and  strong-Jawed, 
Oilleiman  made  a  "splendid  witness,"  in  the 
words  of  Chairman  John  Rankin.  Democrat, 
of  Mississippi.  He  presented  a  forceful  case, 
ripped  into  arguments  presented  by  Gen, 
Omar  Bradley  last  week  opposing  the  auto- 
mobile grant,  and  answered  dozens  of  ques- 
tions from  members  of  the  committee.  He 
held  the  witness  stand  for  over  an  hour. 

Gillerman  asserted  that  arliflclal  limbs  and 
appliances  have  proved  through  experience  to 
be  insufficient  for  the  leg  amputees  "to  over- 
come the  hazards  and  hardships  of  day-to- 
day existence." 

To  the  men  who  had  lost  a  lower  limb,  or 
the  use  of  It,  an  auto  was  not  a  luxury,  he 
argued,  but  needed  to  help  complete  their  re- 
habilitation. To  the  men  who  had  lost  the 
power  of  locomotion,  he  contended,  an  auto 
was  a  mechanical  aid,  even  as  were  crutches 
and  the  wheel  chair. 

Staff  Sergeant  Gillerman  took  up  point 
by  point  the  unfavorable  report  on  the  "free 
autos"  '5ill  by  General  Bradley,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  presented  to  the 
committee  last  week. 

BRADLEY'S    OBJECTIONS    ANSWERED 

He  noted  that  General  Bradley  "recognized 
the  difficulties  of  public  transportation"  for 
the  disabled  veterans.  To  the  general's  argu- 
ment that  even  with  a  car  the  legless  veterans 
would  still  have  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  parking  and  getting  from  and  to  the  park- 
ing place,  Gillerman  replied: 

"If  something  as  minor  as  parking  be  our 
only  problem,  then  we  have  truly  and  suc- 
cessfully overcome  our  handicap." 


The  Administrator  had  raised  the  question 
of  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  car. 
Gillerman  pointed  out  that  the  bill  being 
pushed  by  the  amputees  only  asked  for  "Ini- 
tial opportunity,"  that  once  given  the  auto 
the  veteran  would  maintain  It  at  his  own 
expense. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  grant  of  $1,500  In 
lieu  of  an  auto.  General  Bradley  has  stated 
that  this  cash  provision  led  to  the  "inescap- 
able" conclusion  that  the  legislation  Is  pri- 
marily a  bonus  for  a  "limited  group."  Giller- 
man said  on  this  point  that  the  cash  provision 
was  Injected  Into  the  bill  to  cover  small 
groups  of  disabled  veterans  who  have  already 
cashed  their  war  bonds  and  "used  much  of 
their  life  savings"  to  purchase  a  necessary 
auto. 

Staff  Sergeant  Gillerman,  who  Is  chairman 
of  the  National  War  Amputee  Car  Committee, 
told  the  Veterans  Committee  that  he  was 
making  his  appeal  for  the  paraplegics  (spinal- 
cord  paralysis  cases)  as  well,  but  added  that 
the  bill  might  well  be  broadened  to  Include 
other  worthy  groups  of  disabled  veterans. 

A  resident  of  Brookllne,  Mass.,  Gillerman 
entered  the  Army  shortly  after  his  eighteenth 
birthday. 

Two  veterans  of  World  War  I  added  their 
pleas  to  that  of  Gillerman.  Former  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Miller,  of  Connecticut,  who  lost 
both  legs  in  combat,  and  Representative 
Joseph  P.  O'Hara  (Democrat.  Minnesota) 
urged  favorable  passage  of  the  bill. 


Speech  of  Staff  Sgt.  Gerald  Gillerman  to 

Veterans'  Legislative  Committee  on  the 

Sctbject     of     Cars     for     War     Wounded 

Amputees 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Veter- 
an's Legislative  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  that  this  report  has  been  drawn 
up  by  a  group  of  men  Inexperienced  in  legis- 
lative and  administrative  activities.  It 
simply  represents  the  opinion  of  a  group  of 
disabled  veterans,  unregretful  of  their  per- 
sonal loss,  thankful  for  the  fruits  of  their 
sacrifice,  yet  feeling  that  their  plight  can  be 
Justly  Improved.  Therefore  we  have  come 
before  this  committee  to  present  our  case, 
knowing  that  Its  merits  will  be  fairly  and 
honestly  Judged. 

The  successful  cessation  of  hostilities  meant 
to  many  the  resumption  of  their  normal 
lives;  to  a  comparatively  small  group  of  men, 
however,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  strug- 
gle of  readjustment — brought  about  by  war 
Incurred  disabilities. 

The  Government  recognized  its  responsibil- 
ities to  these  war-damaged  men.  It  assumed 
the  all-important  task  of  rehabilitating  these 
men  to  as  complete  a  state  of  normalcy  as 
possible  In  order  that  they  might  resume  a 
useful.  Independent  position  in  a  society  for 
which  they  sacrificed  so  miich. 

Congress  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  done  much  to  complete  this  task. 
Yet  there  remains  the  obstacle  of  the  res- 
toration of  mobility  to  those  men  who  have 
lost  (or  lost  the  use  of)  their  lower  limbs. 
We  realize  that  complete  restoration  is  im- 
possible, but  through  actual  experience  we 
have  found  that  the  artificial  limbs  now  sup- 
plied us  are  insufficient  to  overcome  the  haz- 
ards and  hardships  of  day-to-day  existence. 

The  difficulties  presented  by  snow  and  Ice, 
as  you  can  well  realize,  are  enormous.  Our 
lack  of  traction  In  the  use  of  the  artificial 
limb  well  nlgh  prevents  us  from  walking. 
We  could  very  easily  pe  compared  to  a  pUot 
who  is  grounded  due  to  bad  weather  condi- 
tions. But  is  It  fair,  gentlemen,  that  we  be 
restricted  to  our  homes  and  suffer  the  loss 
of  a  day's  and  even  a  week's  wages  because 
of  Inclement  weather?  Is  this  what  the  Gov- 
ernment means  by  rehabilitation? 

The  difficulties  presented  by  rough  terrain 
are  also  worthy  of  consideration.  Lack  of 
sufficient  muscular  control  as  well  as  Insuffi- 


cient leverage  make  walking  under  such  con- 
ditions a  great  hardship  at  best.  Gentle- 
men, look  at  these  men.  Believe  me,  some 
will  never  walk  again.  Can  you  honestly 
say  before  this  committee — before  God — that 
they  with  their  artificial  limbs  are  sufficiently 
equipped  to  cope  with  these  everyday  diffi- 
culties as  easily  as  you  are?  Remember, 
gentlemen,  that  the  miracle  of  being  able 
to  walk  in  order  to  overcome  obstacles  has 
been  taken  from  these  men. 

Furthermore,  the  difficulties  of  public 
transportation  must  he  mentioned  in  this 
report.  You  must  be  aware  of  the  Jostling, 
the  crowds,  the  short  steps,  the  quick,  dis- 
courteous rushes  of  fellow  passengers,  the 
resumption  of  movement  of  the  vehicle  be- 
fore all  passengers  are  seated  or  firmly  placed. 
Our  clothes  completely  conceal  our  pros- 
theses and  thus  our  disability.  We  cannot 
ask  for  or  receive  special  consideration  from 
the  public  in  such  situations.  In  addition, 
the  walking  Involved  in  getting  to  and  from 
public  transportation  In  many  cases  cause* 
a  severe  strain  and  injury  to  our  stumps. 
In  such  cases  we  are  extremely  liable  to  de- 
velop blisters  and  rashes  on  the  ends  of  our 
stumps. 

The  difficulties  we  have  mentioned  above 
are  conducive  not  only  to  physical  instability, 
but  also  to  mental  Instability.  The  fear  of 
falling,  of  Injuring  ourselves,  with  a  result- 
ing period  of  hospitalization  and  all  Its  con- 
sequences does  not  leave  our  mind  at  ease. 
You  have  already  recognized  this  importance 
of  mental  rehabilitation  and  yet  here  Is  an 
obviously  large  gap  In  your  program. 

After  giving  due  consideration  to  all  these 
problems  we  decided  that  a  further  mechan- 
ical appliance  Is  necessary.  An  automobile 
is  the  mechanical  appliance  we  so  greatly 
need  to  overcome  the  above  mentlond  diffi- 
culties. 

For  this  purpose  Representative  Rogers  and 
others  have  introduced  several  bills  into  Con- 
gress. This  report,  however,  shall  deal  only 
with  H.  R.  6304.  H.  R.  6304  provides  that  in 
addition  (reading  of  bill,  etc  ) . 

Several  objections  to  this  bill  have  been 
raised  by  General  Bradley  in  his  report  to 
this  committee.  Since  General  Bradley  rep- 
resents the  Veterans'  Administration  his 
criticisms  are  certainly  valid  and  as  a  result 
we  feel  that  they  must  be  answered. 

First  we  must  note  that  the  General  recog- 
nized the  difficulties  of  public  transportation 
which  we  have  mentioned  previously.  On 
this  point  we  completely  agree  with  the  Gen- 
eral. However,  he  went  on  to  say  that  we 
would  still  have  to  cope  with  parking  diffi- 
culties as  well  as  walking  to  and  from  the 
parking  space.  Gentlemen.  I  reiterate,  we 
know  that  we  can  never  be  restored  to  com- 
plete normalcy.  All  we  ask  for  Is  a  chance  to, 
once  again,  be  able  to  compete  for  a  Job  with 
people  who  are  unhampered  by  such  hard- 
ships. If  something  as  minor  as  parking  be 
our  only  problem,  then  we  have  truly  and 
successfully  overcome  our  handicap. 

The  general  went  on  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  logics  were  to  be  followed,  would 
have  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  car.  Again  we  say  that 
a  car  will, provide  us  with  the  initial  oppor- 
tunity we  so  sorely  need  and  so  earnestly 
desire.  Given  that  opportunity  we  are  con- 
fident that  we  can  shoulder  the  additional 
task  of  maintenance  and  replacement.  The 
bin  clearly  provides  for  this  condition. 

Furthermore,  the  general  said — here  I 
quote  the  Washington  Post  of  May  30 — that 
the  provision  permitting  the  acceptance  of 
money  in  lieu  of  an  automobile  leads  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  the  legislation 
is  primarily  a  bonus. 

The  money  grant  was  injected  Into  the  bill 
to  cover  small  groups  of  men  who  have  al- 
ready recognized  the  necessity  of  a  car  and 
who   consequently  cashed  their  war   bonds 
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and  wed  much  of  their  life  savings  to  piir- 
cbase  an  automobile.  It  is  only  Just  that 
these  men  be  reimbursed,  yet  there  remains 
the  possibility  of  some  men  using  the  money 
for  other  purposes.  But  would  any  of  you 
part  with  a  severe  necessity  essential  to  your 
well-being  for  a  mere  monetary  gain?  We 
are  earnestly  seeking  physical  and  mental 
rehabilitation  and  not  any  illusionary  finan> 
clal  gain  that  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
hop«8  of  a  secure  and  useful  life. 

The  poaslbllity  was  also  admitted  that 
other  groups  of  disabled  veterans  would  at- 
tempt the  passage  of  a  bill  similar  to  this. 
First,  let  us  remind  you  that  H.  R.  6304  In- 
cludes veterans  who  have  lost  the  use  of  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  their  lower  limbs.  We  are 
aware  of  our  own  disability  and  the  result- 
ing problems.  We  need  the  necessity  of  a 
car  for  us.  We  need  artificial  legs  and  you 
gave  them  to  us.  We  ask  only  for  what  we 
need.  If  you  feel  that  the  request  for  a  car 
by  any  other  group  is  valid  and  Justified,  It 
Is  your  responsibility  to  act  upoi   that. 

The  objection  was  also  raised  that  adminis- 
trative difflcultiea  would  be  encountered.  If 
this  committee  decides  that  a  car  is  of  cer- 
tain a  necessity  to  us  and  yet  refrains  from 
the  passage  of  the  bill  for  fear  of  adminis- 
trative difficulties  then  you,  as  our  chosen 
representatives,  will  be  shirking  your  re- 
sponsibility to  us  as  citizens,  soldiers,  and 
.^feterans. 

i.'  Finally,  the  general  extended  his  heartfelt 
^'sympathy  to  us.  Gentlemen,  we  don't  and 
never  did  want  sympathy.  Sirmpathy  will 
accomplish  nothing  for  us.  We  are  faced 
with  the  hard,  sometimes  cruel  facts  of 
reality.  We  propose  to  meet  reality  with 
reality. 

I  would  now  like  to  read  to  the  committee 
excerpts  from  letters  we  have  received  from 
various  disabled  men  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  and  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  face  the  difficulties  which 
we  have  previously  described. 

(Reading  of  letters.) 

The  letters  which  I  have  Just  read  are 
typical  of  the  hundreds  which  our  amputee 
committee  has  received  during  the  short  time 
rf  Its  existence.  But  our  problems  are  recog- 
nised by  many  others.  Various  organizations 
which  represent  millions  of  members  have 
rallied  to  our  support  in  an  attempt  to  aid 
us  m  the  passage  of  this  bill.  To  list  a  few 
of  them:  VFW.  AVC.  RVA,  CIO.  AFL.  also 
Advisory  Board  of  Prosthetic  Division  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  American  Federation 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  the  student 
bodies  of  university  and  city  colleges. 

In  conclusion  the  amputee  committee 
feels  that  the  existing  state  of  emergency 
must  be  brought  to  your  attention.  With 
each  passing  day  disabled  veterans  are  fall- 
ing and  Injuring  themselves,  not  to  mention 
the  constant  deterioration  of  their  mental 
stability  which  results  from  the  fear  of  phys- 
ical Injury.  We  respectfully  urge  that  the 
committee  make  all  possible  haste  In  con- 
sidering this  bill  and  fervently  hope  you 
will  see  our  greatly  difficult  position  In  the 
same  light  that  we  do. 

Several  members  of  our  amputee  group  are 
here  at  this  time  and  shall  attempt  to  an- 
swer any  question  that  the  committee  might 
put  before  us. 

But  before  this  we  would  like  to  show  the 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  clarification 
Just  what  a  stump  and  a  disability  shrapnel 
wcvmd  really  lock  like. 

H.  R.  6304 

A  bill  to  authorise  the  furnishing  of  motor 
equipment  to  seriously  disabled  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  addition  to 

prosthetic    appliances   otherwise   authorized. 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  here- 


by authorized  to  furnish  a  suitably  equipped 
automobile,  costing  not  to  exceed  $1,500.  to 
any  veteran  having  a  service-Incurred  dis- 
ability due  to  loss,  or  loss  of  use  of.  one  or 
more  llmbe:  Provided.  That  except  for  train- 
ing the  veteran  In  the  use  of  such  equip- 
ment, the  Government  shall  have  no  liability 
refpectlng  or  in  connection  with  the  use, 
repair,  maintenance,  or  replacement  thereof: 
And  provided  further.  That  at  the  option  of 
either  the  veteran  or  the  Administrator  there 
may  be  supplied,  in  lieu  of  such  automobile, 
a  payment  in  amount  equal  to  the  cost  there- 
of and  not  to  exceed  the  amount  stated 
herein. 


Record  of  Hon.  Alexander  Wilejr,  of  Wis- 
consin, on  American  Labor  Policy 
During  the  Period  1939  to  1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wnscoNsiN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  7  ^(legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
what  their  legislators  are  doing  in  their 
name  and  what  they  have  done  in  their 
name. 

Prom  time  to  time,  therefore.  I  believe 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  legislator 
to  review  his  record  and  submit  it  to  the 
people  for  their  judgment. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  submit  my  rec- 
ord on  American  labor  policy  during  my 
IV2  years  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  humbly  believe  it  is  a  pro-American 
labor  policy,  a  policy  which  has  been 
dedicated,  too,  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  worker,  himselt. 

Why  should  it  not  be  such?  The  la- 
borer is  the  salvation  of  America.  "He 
who  labors  as  he  prays  lifts  his  heart 
to  God  with  his  hands,"  said  a  saint. 
Honest  labor  is  dignity. 

In  the  Book  of  Books  it  is  written  in 
Genesis  3:19,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
Shalt  thou  eat  bread  till  thou  return  im- 
to  the  ground,  for  out  of  it  wast  thou 
taken."  In  Ecclesiastes  5:19.  it  is  wht- 
ten.  "To  rejoice  in  ofie's  labor,  this  is 
the  gift  of  God." 

Mr.  President,  having  been  a  labor- 
ing man  myself,  it  is  only  natural  that 
I  have  fought  for  labor.  How?  Not 
merely  in  words,  but  in  actions,  in  pro- 
labor,  pro-American  bills  which  I  have 
introduced,  in  votes  in  which  I  have 
stood  up  and  been  counted  on  the  side 
of  honest  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  strived  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  all  types  of  labor — 
for  factory  labor,  for  the  white-collar 
worker,  for  the  farm  worker,  for  the 
woman  worker,  the  young  worker,  the 
ex-serviceman  worker. 

Let  me  briefly  cite  10  fronts  on  which 
I  have  made  my  efTorts. 

Krst.  For  maximum  emplojTnent  op- 
portunities at  a  decent  living  wage  for 
all  who  want  to  work. 

Second.  For  adequate  social  security 
legislation  for  workers. 


Third.  For  labor's  rights— collective 
bargaining,  correction  of  grievances, 
democratic  union  elections  and  strike 
votes. 

Fourth.  Against  racketeers  in  labor  and 
in  management.  ■ 

Fifth.  Against  inflation  which  would 
rob  the  worker  of  the  bread  he  has 
earned.    , 

Sixth.  Against  war  which  would 
butcher  the  worker  as  well  as  all  others. 

Seventh.  For  safety  precautions  and 
decent  human  treatment  of  workers. 

Eighth.  For  public  assistance  when 
necessary  for  unemployed  workers. 

Ninth.  For  peaceful  settlement  of  la- 
bor disputes  so  as  to  spare  the  worker 
loss  of  pay  checks  in  work  stoppages. 
\Tenth.  For  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise  which  has  given  the 
American  worker  the  highest  living 
standard  in  the  world. 

But  I  want  my  record  to  speak  for 
Itself.  I  ask,  therefore,  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  reproduced  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts  from 
my  statements  on  labor  policy  during  the 
last  7'/2  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Spetches  bt  Senator  Alex- 
ander Wiley  on  Behalf  of  a  Pro-American 
Labor  PoucT 

1939 

1.  THERE  MUST  BI  JUSTICE  FOB  THE  LARORINQ 
MAN — AMERICA  MUST  HAVE  INDUSTRIAL  DE- 
MOCRACY AS  WELL  AS  POUTICAL  DEMOCRACY 

(From  an  address  of  January   14,    1939.  be- 
fore   the    National    RepubUcan    Women's 
Club  In  New  York  City  as  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  16,  1939) 
We  have  not  always  been  aware  of  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  political  democracy  could  not 
continue  to  survive  unless  we  also  erected  as 
its  counterpart  an  Industrial  democracy.    A 
political   democracy   and   an   Industrial   de- 
mocracy   are    mutually    dependent    institu- 
tions; one  cannot  survive  without  the  other. 
•  •  •  •  • 

What  are  these  objectives  of  Industrial  de- 
mocracy? They  are  higher  Incomes  for  the 
underprivileged  third  of  our  Nation,  security 
In  our  Jobs,  and  security  In  our  old  age; 
greater  production;  an  encouraged  industry; 
a  reinvlgorated  farmer  class;  and.  In  general, 
more  of  the  good  things  of  life  for  all  our 
people. 

(Note.— See  Items  24  and  25  for  the  bill 
which  Senator  Wiley  introduced  In  1944  to 
help  raise  the  wages  of  the  underpaid  work- 
ers of  America.) 

2.  ONE  MONTH  LATER,  AMERICA  IS  STILL  DEEP  IM 
THE  DEPRESSION  WITH  10,000,000  WORKERS 
TTNEMPLOYXD.  A  THREEFOLD  APPEAL  IS  PRE- 
SENTED: (A)  FOR  ENCOURAGEMENT  OI'  BUSI- 
NESS SO  AS  TO  CREATE  JOBS,  <B)  FOB  AID  TO  THR 
NEEDY,  <C)  FOR  SPARING  THE  NEEDY  FROM 
CHEAP  POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION 

(From  a  radio  address  of  February  25,  1939, 
over  a  Nation-wide  radio  network,  as  re- 
printed In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  27,  1939) 

WPA  la  a  creature  of  our  times.  It  Is  the 
result  of  a  break -down  In  our  industrial  and 
economic  IKe.  The  problem  that  WPA  pre- 
sent* Is  a  tragic  one.  The  answer  Is  not 
found  in  destructive  criticism.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  bringing  into  existence  a  renewal  of 
confidence  and  business  activity,  and  the  re- 
sulting jot»8  that  will  remove  the  need  for 
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WPA.  This  means  reinvlgoratlng  and  re- 
vitanzmg  America.  It  means  a  new  leader- 
ship. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  are  still  some  10,000,000  unemployed 
In  the  Nation  and  nearly  half  of  them  are 
receiving ''public  assistance  and  support. 
•  •  •  The  eventual  solution  of  the  unem- 
ploymer.t  problem  depends  mainly  upon  fac- 
tors outside  of  relief  administration  Itself, 
but  until  sustained  recovery  Is  achieved  we 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  providing  for 
the  unemployed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  primary  contention  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  that  the  basic  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  relief  rightfully  Is 
the  concern  of  States  and  localities,  who 
best  know  their  needs  and  how  to  take  care 
of  them.  We  know,  however,  that  as  long 
as  the  present  volume  of  unemployment  con- 
tinues, the  States  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide sufiicient  money  for  adequate  relief. 
Federal  assistance  is  needed,  but  it  should 
be  provided  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  ta 
the  Spates,  rather  than  through  direct  Fed- 
eral administration  of  a  part  of  the  relief 
program.  The  States,  however,  must  be  en- 
couraged to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  burden. 

•  •  •  •  • 
One    of    the    outstanding    Indictments    of 

administration  of  relief  under  WPA  is  the 
extent  to  which  politics  has  dominated  the 
whole  program. 

•  *  •  •  • 

We  propose  that  a  Federal  bi-partisan 
board  be  established  to  administer  the 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  and  that  Its  staff 
be  under  civil  service  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent spoils  system.  To  guard  against  throw- 
ing relief  administration  Into  the  hurly- 
burly  of  State  politics— which  at  that  might 
be  an  improvement  over  the  present  national 
set-up — we  propose  that  bt-partlsan  boards 
be  set  up  in  the  States  to  control  relief  ad- 
ministration before  Federal  grants  are  made. 
Such  an  organization  will  minimize  the  In- 
fluence of  partisan  politics  in  relief  admin- 
istration and  will  offer  a  far  better  oppor- 
tunity for  efficiency  and  economy. 

Note— (See  Item  6  for  the  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  Wiley  in  1940  to  insure  fair  Pub- 
lic Hearings  for  WPA  workers  with  griev- 
ances.) 

3.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobless  work- 
ers AND  penniless  FARMERS  ARE  LOSING 
THEIR  HOMES — A  BILL  IS  INTRODUCED  TO  STAT 
FORECLOSURE  PROCEEDINGS  ON  GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED   REAL-ESTATE   MORTGAGES 

(From  an  address  In  the  United  States 
Senate  on  March  14,  1939) 

Mr.  WiLET.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
submit  a  resolution  which.  If  agreed  to,  will 
authorize  the  courts  of  the  land  to  stay 
foreclosure  proceedings  upon  real-estate 
mortgages  to  the  United  States. 

This  resolution.  If  agreed  to,  will  not  cre- 
ate an  arbitrary  moratorium.  What  it  pur- 
ports to  do  Is  to  give  the  courts  the  power 
to  stay  proceedings  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  courts,  by  their  orders, 
may  prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  Interest  of  the  mortgagors  and  the  mort- 
gagees. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Presiding  Officer.  The  clerk  will  read 

the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  93).  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  mortgages  held  by  the  United 
States  and  Its  agencies  are  the  property  of 
the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  due  to  present  economic  condi- 
tions, foreclosure  proceedings  have  been  in- 
stituted or  will  be  Instituted  upon  many  of 
such  mortgages;  and 


"Whereas  the  foreclosure  of  such  mort- 
gages would  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
many  citizens  of  their  homes  and  farms; 
and 

"Whereas  the  problems  of  unemployment 
and  relief  would  be  intensified  as  a  result 
of  such  foreclosures;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  In  the  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tion that  foreclosures  should  be  stayed  in 
anticipation  of  Improved  economic  condi- 
tions; and 

"Whereas  the  courts  in  which  foreclosure 
proceedings  are  Instituted  are  capable  of  de- 
termining the  conditions  peculiar  to  each 
case  involving  the  foreclosure  of  any  such 
mortgage:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  etc..  That  any  court  having 
Jurisdiction  of  any  proceedings  brought  by 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  foreclosing  upon 
any  real  property  mortgaged  to  the  United 
States  or  such  agency  shall  have  power  to 
stay  such  foreclosure  proceedings  for  a 
period  of  time  expiring  not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution.  Any  such  stay  of  proceedings 
shall  be  granted  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  court,  by  its  order,  may 
prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
respective  interests  of  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee  In  the  mortgaged  property." 

4.  AN  AMENDMENT  IS  INTRODUCED  TO  THK 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL  IN  ORDER  TO  SAVE  WIS- 
CONSIN'S "EXPERIENCE  RATING"  SYSTEM  OF 
JOBLESS  COMPENSATION — THIS  SYSTEM  HELPS 
TO     REDUCE     UNEMPLOYMENT 

(From  an  address  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on   May   22,    1939) 

I  should  like  to  present  briefly  a  few  facta 
relating  to  an  amendment  which  I  Intend 
to  propose  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

One  portion  of  •  •  •  (a  pending  bill) 
wUl  virtually  tear  to  shreds  the  experience 
rating  unemployment  provisions  in  the  Wis- 
consin Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 

The  Unemployment  Reserves  and  Compen- 
sation Act  in  Wisconsin  became  law  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1932.  Wisconsin,  on  November  27, 
1935,  vffas  the  first  State  to  have  Its  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  approved  under 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.  The  bene- 
fit rights  of  most  of  our  workers  began  to 
build  up  on  July  1.  1936.  On  August  17  of 
that  year  our  Industrial  commission  paid  to 
a  Wisconsin  worker  the  first  unemployment 
benefit  check  ever  paid  In  America  from  a 
State  unemployment  compensation  fund. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Wisconsin  law, 
Wisconsin  employers  contribute  to  separate 
accounts  in  the  State  unemployment  reserve 
fund  maintained  for  them  and  their  em- 
ployees by  the  State  Industrial  commission. 
The  experience  rating  system  means  that  each 
employer's  contribution  rate  will  depend  on 
his  own  experience  or  record.  In  Wiscon- 
sin by  the  close  of  1938  more  than  1.500  em- 
ployers had  their  rate  reduced.  Other  em- 
ployers with  a  bad  experienced  record  paid  an 
increased  rate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Individual  employer 
will  work  to  reduce  unemployment  when  he 
has  this  Incentive.  He  will  slice  the  seasonal 
zigzags  from  his  employment  chart  and  spread 
his  employment  evenly  throughout  the  year. 

Throwing  the  experience  rating  State  pro- 
vision Into  the  discard  means  that  we  are  one 
step  nearer  to  a  complete  and  undesirable 
nationalization  of  the  present  State  pro- 
grams. It  means  that  we  are  snatching  the 
unemployment  Insurance  from  the  hands  of 
the  unemployed  and  replacing  it  with  some- 
thing that  looks  suspiciously  like  a  dole.  It 
means  that  we  are  beginning  to  open  the 
floodgates  of  unemployment  funds  with 
every  possibility  for  a  haphazard  benefit-pay- 
ment system.    It  means  that  we  are  setting 


the  stage  for  whooping  up  the  contribution 
rates  for  the  accumulation  of  huge  reserves. 
(Note. — See  items  17  and  26  for  other  bills 
and  amendments  Introduced  by  Senator 
Wiley  in  later  years  for  more  adequate  social 
security  legislation.) 

8.  AN  EARLY  APPEAL  TO  CONGRESS  TO  (A)  TUUC 
THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  INSURE  ADEQUATE  PENSIONS 
FOR  OUR  OLD  FOLKS,  AND  (B»  TO  HELP  SETTL* 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  QUARRELS  PEACETULLT 

(From  an  address  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  yn 
July  24,  1939) 

I  should  have  liked  to  see  Congress  pass 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  145,  which  pro- 
vides for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
giving  Congress  the  certain  right  to  levy  taxes 
for  old-age  pensions.  There  are  those  who 
claim  Congress  has  that  right.  There  are 
those  who  say  Congress  has  not  the  right. 
If  this  Joint  resolution  amending  the  Consti- 
tution were  submitted  to  the  people.  It  would 
enable  the  people  to  decide  whether  they 
wanted  the  Congress  to  have  that  certain 
right.  The  problem  of  old  age  is  one  of  the 
serious  problems  confronting  this  Republic. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Another  thing  which  I  think  the  Senate 

should  have  accomplished  Is  this:  It  should 
have  met  the  capital-labor  issue  head-on. 
I  mean,  the  issue  presented  by  the  Wagner 
Act.  Congress  should  have  recognized  the 
right  of  the  public  In  these  labor  quarrels. 

1940 

6.  let's  PROTECT  THE  RIGHTS  OF  WPA  WORKERS 

INTRODUCTION    OF    A    BILL    TO    INSURE    PtTBUC 
HEARINGS  FOR  WPA  WORKERS  WITH  GRIZVANCZS 

(From  an  address  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  February  19.  1940) 

I  desire  to  comment  briefly  on  a  bill  which 
I  am  Introducing  at  this  time.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  hearings  or  meetings  held  by  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  with  respect 
to  the  grievances  of  relief  workers  ts  open  to 
the  public. 

It  has  long  been  a  traditional  American 
custom  that  any  type  of  hearing  on  a  matter 
of  public  concern  is  open  to  the  general 
public  and  to  the  press. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  do  not  wish  to  Intimate  that  the  WPA 
hearings  are  backroom  star-chamber  pro- 
ceedings. I  feel,  however,  that  It  Is  desira- 
ble to  insure  that  the  WPA  hearings  be  as 
democratic  as  possible. 

WPA  and  Its  administration  have  been 
subjected  to  much  criticism.  The  grievance 
hearings  of  V7PA  workers  are  rightly  matters 
of  public  concern. 

•  •  •  •  • 
When  hearings  deal  with  the  human  rlghti 

of  unfortunate  men  who  have  been  driven 
into  the  lowest  class  of  WPA  labor,  it  is  more 
than  ever  imperative  that  orderly,  demo- 
cratic, and  public  proceedings  be  held.  The 
American  worker  In  the  low  brackets  of  gov- 
ernmental work  must  not  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  serf.  His  rights  must  not  be 
slaughtered  on  the  altar  of  smug  bureauc- 
racy. 

If  there  is  politics  in  WPA  hearings,  we 
want  to  know  about  it.  If  any  unfair  politic 
cal  considerations  affect  the  findings  of 
hearings  for  these  unfortunates,  we  want  to 
know  about  it. 

7.  WE  MUST  NOT  FORGET  THE  WELFARE  OF  PUBLIC 

EMPLOYEES AN    AMENDMENT   IS   INTRODUCKD 

TO  SPARE  A  GROUP  OF  WISCONSIN   AND  OTHER 
EMPLOYEES   FROM  ARBITRARY  TAXATION 

(From  an  address  In  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  April 
5,  1940) 
Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  President,  my  amendment  proposes  to 

insert  a  new  section  205  in  the  PubUc  Salary 
Tax  Act  of  1939.    The  industrial  commission 
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at  Wisconsin  has  directed  my  attention  to 
wbat  It  believes  Is  a  gross  Injustice  now 
worked  on  certain  State  employees  by  the 
Public  Salary  Tax  Act  of  1939. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Briefly,  the  present  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  found  no  constitutional  limi- 
tations on  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  tax  State  employees,  and  vice  versa. 
Accordingly,  the  1939  Public  Salary  Tax  Act 
provided  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  seek  to  collect  back  taxes  from  State  em- 
ployees, which  it  was  at  liberty  to  do  under 
the  new  Interpretation.  The  act  made  one 
exception.  That  exception  was  the  group  of 
State  employees  whose  salaries  had  been 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  Federal 
grants.  This  Is  outlined  In  section  205  of 
the  Public  Salary  Act. 

This  appears  to  be  an  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary  classification,  and  may  work  a  seri- 
ous injustice.  This  may  mean  that  many 
State  employees  will  now  be  called  upon  to 
make  up,  in  one  lump  payment,  the  tax  for 
some  years  back,  and  for  a  period  during 
which  they  may  have  been  Immune  from 
taxation  under  a  court  Interpretation.  These 
State  employees  were  In  the  same  service 
classiflcatlon  and  the  same  salary  bracket 
as  other  State  employees  with  salary  not 
financed  by  Federal  grants,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  were  In  service  before  the  Federal 
grant  of  funds. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  effect  of  my  amendment,  as  modified. 

Is  to  prevent  the  coUectior  of  taxes  for  all 
taxable  years  prior  to  19S9  if  the  compensa- 
tion was  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
United  States. 

No  one  can  say  that  this  amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  a  Wisconsin  baby.  We  have 
beard  arguments  here  throughout  2  weeks  to 
the  effect  that  every  State  has  a  child  of  its 
own.  Each  Senator  Is  Interested  In  this  mat- 
ter. In  my  State  there  are  from  500  to  700 
public  officials  who  will  be  penalized.  In 
States,  such  as  New  York,  the  number  will 
run  up  to  from  3.000  to  10.000.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment imposes  and  collects  this  tax.  as  It 
threatens  to  do.  It  will  reach  back  6  years, 
and  take  the  salary  that  the  Individual  earns 
this  year. 

a.  Df  THE  MnST  OF  A  CIVU.-LIBCXTIES  DEBATZ.  A 

PLKA    IS    MADS    ItM    THE    PUBUC'S    LIBERTIES 

AMEUCA  WONT  STOMACH  XACKETEEKING  BT 
JfANACXlIENT  OR  BACKETEEKIMG  BT  LABOR 
AGAINST  THE  PtTBUC  IMTEREST 

(Prom  an  address  In  the  United  States 
Senate  on  May  20,  1940) 
We  are  talking  about  civil  liberties  In  this 
debate,  and  tliere  has  been  shown  merely  on 
one  side  a  group  of  violations  by  men  who 
employ  labor,  and  there  should  be  ehown  the 
way  In  which  civil  liberties  of  labor  itself 
have  been  violated  by  racketeers,  by  men  who 
have  gone  throughout  this  country  in  the 
guise  of  aiding  labor,  and  who  have  Jeopar- 
dized the  rights  of  labor,  and  again  I  spe- 
dflcally  exempt  the  conscientious  and  sincere 
labor  leader  and  I  might  add  that  I  believe 
•t  least  98  percent  of  labor  and  Its  leaders 
are  sincere. 

•  •  •  •  • 

All  my  life  I  have  been  a  working  man.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  work  in  sawmills;  I  know 
what  it  is  to  work  in  planing  mills  and  in 
lumber  yards,  and  to  work  at  painting  houses. 
But  at  the  sanae  time  I  know  that  our  coun- 
try was  built,  not  simply  by  one  segment 
of  our  society,  but  was  built  by  men  of  vision, 
energy,  and  foresight,  and  men  who  contrib- 
uted their  physical  labor.  They  Joined  to- 
gether and  built  the  State. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  my  brief  experience  In  the  Senate,  I 
find  that  Interest  groups,  groups  which  put 
the  pressure  back  of  what  they  want,  usually 
obtain  the  legislation  they  seek.  Two  such 
groups  are  labor  and  capital.    As  I  stated  Ux 


the  beginning,  there  is  a  third  group,  which 
I  feel  has  been  too  much  neglected.  I  refer 
to  the  general  public. 

Years  ago  a  great  railroad  man  In  New 
York  said,  "The  public  be  damned."  The 
public  has  been  forgotten  by  legislatures, 
because  there  has  been  no  one  to  represent 
the  public.  In  these  troublous  times,  when 
legislation  like  this  comes  up.  It  Is  well  for 
someone  to  look  at  the  legislation  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  public  interest. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  my  campaign  In  Wisconsin  I  believe  I 
was  elected  because  I,  with  others,  convinced 
both  labor  and  capital  that  there  was  no 
need  for  them  to  pull  apart,  and  that  they 
should  pull  together.  False  doctrines  were 
preached  only  In  the  Interest  of  those  who 
would  tear  them  apart.  I  reiterate  what  I 
then  said:  "We  are  all  Americans.  We  have 
a  Job  to  do  in  building  and  protecting 
America." 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  use  of  labor 
spies,  strikebreakers,  strikebreaking  agencies, 
or  oppressive  armed  guards. 

•  •  •  •  '  • 

During  my  experience  as  a  laborer  I  have 
seen  laboring  men  settle  their  own  strikes. 
I  call  to  mind  an  instance  in  which  a  con- 
cern was  going  on  the  rocks.  I  saw  a  great 
labor  union  voluntarily  come  forth  and  take 
a  cut  in  wages  in  order  that  the  business 
might  carry  on.  That  was  cooperation.  I 
have  also  seen  instances  of  racketeers  com- 
ing in  from  outside,  stirring  up  prejudice, 
hatred,  and  venom,  and  ruinihg  an  industry, 
forcing  it  to  leave  the  city  and  the  State. 
Such  racketeering  does  not  build  a  nation. 
It  does  not  build  a  State.  It  takes  taxes 
away;  it  takes  Jobs  away;  It  takes  values  away. 

9.  AN  EAKLT  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NEED  FOR  EFFI- 
CIENT PRICE  CONTROL  TO  SAVE  THE  WORKER 
AND  EVERYONE  ELSE  FROM  RtHNOUS  INFLATION 

(From  an  address  In  the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
September  14.  1940) 

As  a  necessary  curb  on  Inflation  it  may 
be  necessary  to  establish  some  kind  of  price 
limitation.  Again,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
undesirable  economic  Implications  of  such  a 
proposal,  but  those  implications  are  far  less 
serious  thAn  an  uncontrolled  orgy  of  infla- 
tion precipitated  by  an  abnormal  demand 
which  skyrockets  prices. 

(Note. — See  items  33  and  34  for  statements 
made  by  Senator  Wilet  51/2  years  later  en 
the  menace  of  Inflation.) 

10.  AlCERICA   IB   STILL   AT   PEACE   BUT   EUROPE   IS 

IN  BATTLE IF  AMERICA  BECOMES  INVOLVED  IN 

WAR,  LABOR  MAT  LOSE  ITS  HARD -WON  RIGHTS 

LABOR  MUST  NOT  BE  ROBBED  OF  ITS  GAINS  UNDER 
THE  CLOAK  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

(Frcm  a  statement  reprinted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  9,  1940) 

In  Germany.  Italy,  and  France  there  is  no 
40-hour  week,  not  even  an  8-hour  day. 
There  are  no  unions.  I  know  that  American 
workmen  do  not  want  to  sit  back  and  lose 
their  gains.  They  do  not  want  to  lose  their 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 
Yet  In  each  of  these  countries  these  rights 
have  disappeared.  Why?  A  man  who  got 
more  and  more  power  took  the  rights  away. 

We  know  that  If  America  is  economically 
healthy  and  Is  at  peace  labor  will  not  lose 
Its  rights.  We  know  that  If  this  country  gets 
into  a  war  labor  risks  the  loss  of  its  rights. 
Let  us  hope  that  neither  war  nor  a  further 
tmhealthy  economic  condition  will  come  to 
America. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  an  unquallfled  believer  In  unions  and 
In  collective  bargaining.  The  best  way  to 
diffuse  wealth  is  through  the  pay  envelopes 
and  the  salary  checks  of  workers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  would  not  strip  labor  of  Its  gains  under 
the  cloak  of  national  defense  or  through  any 
Other  channel.    My  whole  concern  Is  with 


the  thought  that  labor  may  lose  Its  gains 
through  Involvement  In  war,  or  through  a 
democracy  that  is  weakened  by  unsound  and 
unhealthy  political  and  economic  methods. 

1941 

11.  ANOTHER    APPEAL    TO   SAVE    AMERICAN    LABOR 

FROM  THE  SLAUGHTER  Or  WAR SAVE  WORKERS, 

TOO.    FROM    ACCIDENTS    AND    DISEASES    IN    FAC- 
TORIES  AND  MINES 

(Prom  an  address  of  April  1.  1941,  delivered 
before  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Safety 
Council  and  reprinted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  2,  1941) 

It  is  my  abiding  conviction  that  the  high- 
est obligation  of  any  program  dedicated  to 
the  conservation  of  manpower  must  be  the 
obligation  of  an  insistence  that  our  men  will 
never  be  sent  forth  to  be  slain  in  any  war  of 
conquest. 

•  •  •  '  •  • 

I  say  this  because  I  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem of  conserving  manpower  is  Inextricably 
Interwoven  with  our  ideals  and  with  our  con- 
cept of  morality — individual  morality  and 
governmental  morality. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  question  of  occupational  diseases  Is  a 

question  that  is  closely  correlated  with  moral- 
ity. In  an  age  when  Industrial  mortality  was 
at  a  low  ebb  and  inhuman  sweatshop  condi- 
tions prevailed,  occupational  diseases  were 
Infinitely  more  common  than  they  are  today. 
This  was  a  problem  in  light,  and  sanitation, 
and  good  working  conditions,  but  above  all  it 
was  a  problem  in  morality. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  first  cooperative  safety  congress  which 

I  can  recall  was  held  in  my  own  State  In 
Milwaukee  In  1912.  It  was  attended  by  a 
small  group  of  industrialists,  public  officials, 
railroad  men,  engineers,  and  insurance-com- 
pany officials.  These  men  were  conscious  of 
the  extent  to  which  accidents  were  taking 
a  toll  upon  American  Industry, 

This  little  group  meeting  In  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  in  1912  was,  in  a  sense,  the  nucleus  of 
a  program  to  stop  Industrial  accidents.  It 
was  this  group  which  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  national  cooperative  organization  to  study 
accident  causes.  It  was  this  group  which 
later  Instigated  an  active  program  of  accident 
prevention. 

It  was  fully  a  year  later  In  New  York  that 
the  National  Safety  Council  was  formed. 
•  •  «  •  • 

It  Is  undeniable  that  in  order  to  have  an 
effectual  national  defense  we  must  conserve 
our  manpower.  It  Is  obvious  that  every 
Industrial  worker  can  be  utilized  In  our  de- 
fense program.  There  must  be  no  waste  of 
American  manpower  through  industrial  acci- 
dents and  diseases.  Such  a  waste  is  always 
an  appalling  tragedy,  and  In  times  like  these, 
a  national  calamity. 

During  1939  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
people  were  seriously  injured  and  more  than 
16.000  men  and  women  were  killed.  In  1939 
accidents  and  disease  meant  the  loss  of  a 
billion  and  a  half  man-hours  of  production. 
The  loss  of  that  much  time  during  this  crucial 
defense  period  might  be  fatal. 

(Note. — See  item  14  for  another  plea  for 
workers'  safety.) 

12.  WAR  COMES  CLOSE  TO  AMERICA,  BUT  A  WAVE 
OF  STRIKES  CRIPPLES  PRODUCTION — A  PlEA  FOR 
COOPERATION  BT  ALL,  FOR  PATIENCE  WITH  THE 
LABOR  PROBLEM,  AND  FOB  PROTECTION  OF  LA- 
BOR S  RIGHTS 

(Prom  an  address  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  AprU  7.  1941) 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  indicates  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  people  are  In  favor  of  out- 
lawing strikes  during  the  period  of  the  pres- 
ent emergency;  but  strikes  come.  Yet  we 
must  realize  that  there  are  undoubtedly  over 
a  hundred  men  engaged  in  production  where 
one  man  strikes.  The  situation  calls  for 
perspective  and  understanding  and  patience. 
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men  were  mere  chattels  to  be  bought  and  sold 

as  men  sell  a  horse  or  a  cow  or  an  automobile. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  Labor  Day  this  year  we  must,  first  of 
m.\\    dMiicate  ourselves — all  that  we  are  and 


19.  TWO  AND  ONB-HALT  TZARS  BETORZ  THE  END 
OF  THE  WAR,  AN  APPEAL  IS  MADE  FOR  POSTWAR 
PLANNING.  WE  MUST  NOT  AND  NEED  NOT 
HAVE  ANOTHER  DSFRXSBION  IF  WE  USE  FORE- 
SIGHT 


In  labor's  rights  to  collective  bargaining,  a 
living  wage,  reasonable  hours,  the  right  to 
unionize,  the  right  to  strike,  except  in  war- 
time, and  against  the  Government.  He  is 
one  who  believes  in  improving  the  working 
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patience  with  the  problems  of  America,  espe- 
cially the  labor  problem.  We  mtist  be  care- 
ful In  this  situation  to  see  that  the  pendu- 
lum does  not  swing  away  over  to  the  other 
extreme  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  legitl- 
mate  rights  and  privileges.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  sometimes  right  is  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  other. 

•  ••••» 
Every  strike  cause:  loss  to  the  public. 

•  ••••• 
The  question  Is  not  one-sided.    So  long  as 

man  continues  to  be  man,  the  battle  for  eco- 
nomic power  will  go  on.  We  have  known  of 
Instances  where  labor,  generaled  by  racket- 
eers, has  overplayed  its  hand.  We  have  seen 
Instances  where  the  employer  through  stub- 
bornness and  lack  of  comprehension  that  he 
was  living  in  a  charging  world  has  missed  the 
mark. 

But,  as  Indicated  by  the  polls,  this  coun- 
try of  ours  is  in  no  frame  of  mind  for  a  stop- 
page In  its  production.  It  is  calling  out  to 
all  Americans  for  sacrifices.  It  is  asking 
citizens  ev3ry where  for  sacrifices.  It  is  time 
for  labor  unions,  employers,  youth  in  the 
Army,  taxpayers,  for  all  to  realize  that  this 
is  no  period  for  business  as  usual,  no  time 
for  labor  or  management  to  be  swayed  and 
governed  by  grievances  and  prejudices. 
When  the  house  is  on  fire  It  is  no  time  for 
the  fire  department  to  go  on  a  vacation. 

13.  LET  us  STRAIGHTEN  OUT  THE  MESS  OF  CON- 
FLICTING GOVERNMENT  LABOR  AGENCIES — LET 
US  GET  A  CLEAR-Ctrr  LABOR  POLICT — LET  NOT 
THAT  POLICT  HOWEVER  BE  WRITTEN  BY  ENE- 
MIES OF  LABOR 

(From  an  address  of  April  18,  1941.  before 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade.  Re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  22,  1941) 

We  have  piled  up  board  on  top  of  another 
board  without  giving  any  of  them  any  gen- 
uine power.  We  had  a  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  we  had  a  Conciliation  Service 
In  the  Department  of  Labor,  we  had  a  la- 
bor set-up  in  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agem?nt.  and  none  of  them  prevented  or 
decreased  labor  disputes,  and  that,  after  all, 
is  the  test  of  whether  they  were  doing  the 
Job.  Now.  my  friends,  we  have  a  Defense 
Labor  Mediation  Board  whose  creation  Is  so 
recent  that  we  cannot  completely  evaluate 
its  work. 

I  do  not  criticize  these  agencies.  I  do  not 
criticize  their  personnel  or  their  policies.  I 
do  not  criticize  their  functions  or  their  ob- 
jectives. 

But.  my  friends,  I  Indict  this  adlmlnlstra- 
tlon  for  not  giving  them  a  foundation.  This 
administration  has  still  failed  to  write  a  de- 
cisive labor  policy.  No  conciliation  board 
conciliates  on  the  subject  of  the  closed  shop. 
That  issue  Is  beyond  their  province.  If  strike 
votes  are  fraudulent,  there  is  no  decisive  Gov- 
ernment policy  which  meets  the  situation. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  WTite  a  la- 
bor policy.  1  do  not  want  to  see  such  a  pol- 
icy written  by  the  enemies  of  labor — I  do 
not  want  to  see  a  policy  written  which  will 
slaughter  the  hard-won  rights  which  labor 
has  achieved.  I  want  to  see  those  rights 
preserved  In  an  intelligent  program  which 
also  preserves  the  rights  of  Industry — and 
the  rights  of  the  third  party,  the  public. 
Such  a  program  will  undoubtedly  call  for 
sacrifice,  understanding,  and  vision. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Congress  alone  cannot  stop  strikes.  Repre- 
sentative SuMNERS,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  makes  the  state- 
ment that  strikes  cannot  be  prevented  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  because  Congress  can 
do  only  10  percent  of  the  Job — 90  percent  of 
the  Job  would  be  up  to  the  administrative 
officials  who  would  be  required  to  enforce 
the  law.    In  other  words,  there  will  be  no 


definite  stoppage  of  strikes  until  the  Chief 
Executive  takes  a  more  decisive  stand. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  do  not  believe  that  government,  except 
as  a  last  resort,  should  take  over  and  op- 
erate plants  where  defense  work  has  been 
halted  by  labor  difficulties. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  regard  this  as  the  first  step  in  what  might 
eventually  be  the  destruction  of  both  tmion- 
Ism  and  private  enterprise.  We  know  that 
In  the  totalitarian  countries  government 
controls  everything  and  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize  independently  has  been  taken 
away  from  them.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that 
in  America. 

(Note. — See  Item  15  for  a  statement  by 
Senator  Wilet  in  1942  about  the  confusion 
and  duplication  which  continued  between 
government-labor  agencies.) 

14.  LESS  THAN  2  MONTHS  BEFORE  PEARL  HAR- 
BOR, ANOTHER  APPEAL  IS  MADE  FOR  RESPECTING 
THE  DIGNITY  OF  LABOR  AND  FOR  PROTECTING 
LABOR   FROM    FACTORY    ACCIDENTS 

(Prom  an  address  of  October  6,  1941,  before 
the  National  Safety  Council  In  Chicago  as 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
October  16,  1941) 

Today  we  face  a  crisis.  We  want  defense — 
a  defense  to  make  America  secure.  Our 
greatest  need  for  defense  is  manpower  for 
our  armed  forces,  and  manpower  for  our 
productive  forces. 

We  know  that  today  battles  are  won  or  lost 
in  factories.  Employment  In  Industry  has 
skyrocketed.  The  battle  of  production  is 
on.  In  that  battle  you  technical  safety  ex- 
perts are  standing  In  the  front  lines  with 
Government  officials  to  effect  a  conservation 
of  manpower. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Man  Is  something  more  than  a  mere  au- 
tomaton. He  possesses  that  receptacle  called 
a  mind  which  receives  and  transmits  ideas. 
If  that  mind  Is  free  from  the  thought  of 
failure,  of  fear,  of  confusion;  If  it  is  ra- 
diantly expeetant;  if  it  possesses  ideas  that 
reflect  intelligence,  the  glory  of  life,  the 
power  of  discernment,  the  zest  for  growth, 
then  accidents  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  know  one  employer  who  will  never  have  a 
foreman  in  his  shop  who  would  swear  at  an 
employee.  To  some  people  this  sounds  silly. 
But  is  it?  There  are  certain  laws  that  every 
school  child  knows,  and  they  are  kindness 
begets  kindness,  consideration  begets  con- 
sideration, hate  begets  hate. 

In  my  experience  In  my  early  days  I  have 
seen  the  unruffied  spirit  of  a  man  become  a 
tempest,  because,  perchance,  he  had  made 
some  slight  mistake  and  the  foreman  cussed 
him  out  in  the  presence  of  others.  Yes; 
the  unbalanced  mind,  due  to  the  presence 
of  anger  or  worry,  causes  lots  of  accidents. 
The  foreman  who  Is  really  a  foreman  (one 
who  Is  supposed  to  be  ahead  of  the  other 
chap)  practices  patience,  faith,  brotherly 
understanding,  so  that  accidents  will  go  out 
of  the  window. 


The  differences  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  many  Instances  are  due  entirely  to 
the  inability  of  men  to  tali  things  through, 
to  understand  each  other. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  was  In  Cuba  some  years  ago  and  visited 
one  of  the  great  cigar  factories,  and  found 
there  that  they  played  the  phonograph 
throughout  the  day  to  those  who  rolled  the 
cigars.  They  found  that  fine  music  produced 
better  cigars. 

I  remember  relating  this  incident  to  an 
employer  of  labor  some  time  later  and  he 
said,  "Yes;  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work 
is  the  happy  man.  the  safe  man.  And."  he 
continued.  "I  have  tried  In  my  humble  way 
to  see  that  men  were  happy  In  their  work." 


I  have  so  felt  the  need  of  harmonious  rela- 
tionship with  my  employees  that  I  never  go 
out  Into  the  shop  when  I  feel  grouchy,  and 
1  will  not  have  a  foreman  around  who  Is  a 
grouch.  I  have  found  that  this  prevents 
accidents." 

"We  in  America."  this  man  continued,  "are 
getting  out  of  that  period  when  an  employer 
of  labor  thought  he  had  to  exemplify  the  idea 
of  animal  dominion  in  his  approach  to  his 
employees.  I  insist  that  every  foreman  be  a 
'rejoicer.'  " 

1942 

15.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  MUST  BE 
STRENGTHENED — SCATTERED  LABOR  BOARDS  AND 
AGENCirS  MUST  BE  COORDINATED 

(Prom  an  address  in  the  U.  8.  Senate  on 
February  9,  1942) 

Another  example  of  duplication  in  our  war 
effort  Is  possibly  Indicated  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment. I  dare  say  that  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  has  a  department 
of  Government  created  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  operating  under  th**  direct  guidance 
of  a  Cabinet  officer  ever  been  reduced  to  so 
low  a  figurehead  level  as  has  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  the  present  time. 

I  present  no  brief  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  or  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  merely 
point  out  the  fact  that  virtually  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  war  labor  effort  has  been  set 
up  apait  and  aside  from  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  Is  undoubt- 
edly doing  a  fine  Job.  and  this  comment  is  in 
no  way  intended  as  a, reflection  on  the  War 
Labor  Board  or  the  Labor  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board.  It  is  merely  an  observa- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  experience  and  per- 
sonnel of  existing  agencies  of  Government 
have  been  used  only  to  a  very  slight  degree 
in  the  creation  of  new  agencies. 

16.  NINETY-NINE  PERCENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  ANB 
99    PERCENT     OF     UNION     MEMBERS     ARE     FINE 

AMERICAN  CmzENS WHAT  MORE  CAN  WE  ASK 

OF  ANY  GROtrPS  EXCEPT  THAT  WE  CONTROL  AND 
THEY  CONTROL  THE  1 -PERCENT  RACKETEERING 
ELEMENT? 

(Prom  an  address  in  the  Senate  on  April  3 
1942) 
In  my  opinion.  99  percent  of  the  men  who 
have  to  meet  our  pay  rolls— the  so-called  In- 
dustrialists—are good  American  citizens.  In 
my  opinion  99  percent  of  the  members  of 
union  labor  organizations  are  good  American 
citizens.  In  my  opinion,  no  church  group,  no 
industrial  group,  no  labor  group,  or  any  other 
group  in  America  can  prove  that  it  is  100 
percent  free  from  the  possible  abuses  of  a 
limited  few. 

•  •  ♦  •  • 

I  have  faith  that  the  leaders  of  Industrv. 
that  the  leaders  in  the  labor  movement,  will 
get  rid  of  the  very  small  percentage  of  men 
who  are  false  and  blind  leaders.  You  remem- 
ber. Mr.  President,  that  the  Good  Book  says 
the  blind  shall  lead  the  blind,  and  they  will 
both  fall  in  the  ditch.  The  situation  de- 
mands that  we  recognize  no  allegiance  except 
the  allegiance  to  America,  and  that  requires 
In  this  hour  unselfish  leadership  In  our. 
country. 

17.  A    TRIBUTE    TO   AMERICAN    LABOR    AND    A    CALL 

FOR    LABOR-MANAGEMENT    COOPERATION 

(From  a  Labor  Day  address  In  Waukesha,  as 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  7,  1942) 

The  rights  of  labor  are  part  and  parcel  with 
the  rights  of  all  freedom-loving  men  and 
women.  The  preservation  of  those  rights  is 
vital,  not  only  to  labor  but  to  the  future  of 
the  world. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  Labor  Day  we  seek  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  labor  and  the  dignity  of 
labor. 

We  In  America  have  traveled  a  long  way 
from  the  days  when  men  were  serfs,  when 
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First,  before  his  discharge  from  the  service, 
prior  to  or  after  the  armistice,  each  veteran 
is  to  submit  his  qualifications  and  desires 
for  future  employment.  His  questionnaire  Is 
to  contain  a  complete  dossier  of  his  preservice 


S4.  HOW  ABorrr  the  white-collar  worker? 

HE  MUST  HAVE  A  DECENT  WAGE,  TOO,  IN  OROEB 
TO  MEET  RISING  UVINO  COSTS 

(From  a  radio  address  of  December  4,  1943, 
as  reprinted  In  the  Congressional  Record 


be  paid,  including  regular  wages  and  over- 
time, would  be  $1,950  a  year;  that  would  be 
the  top  wage.  There  are  literally  thousands 
of  cases  affecting  people  who  are  not  engaged 
in  war  work  where  both  the  employer  and 
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men  were  mere  chattels  to  be  bought  and  sold 
ms  men  sell  a  horse  or  a  cow  or  an  automobile. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  Labor  Day  this  year  we  must,  first  of 
all,  dedicate  ourselves — all  that  we  are  and 
all  that  we  possess — to  winning  the  war  and 
preserving  the  American  way  of  life. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  effectuate  this  high  purpose,  we  must 
resolve  that  we  will  not  be  carried  away  by 
any  false  "isms"  or  doctrines  no  matter  bow 
appealing  they  may  be. 

We  must  learn  to  discount  the  sugar- 
coated  lures  of  demagogic  appeals  promis- 
ing an  easy  way  out.  There  aren't  any  short 
cuts  to  victory  In  the  war  and  there  won't 
be  any  short  cuts  to  an  enduring  peace  and 
a  sound  economy. 

Each  of  us  must  be  wary  of  those  who 
promise  much  and  apparently  ask  little. 
There  are  economic  and  social  fakirs  who 
make  extravagant  claims  for  their  nostrums 
and  their  quackery. 

This  war  is  teaching  us  that  the  only 
ceruin  4>asi8  for  either  victory  or  security 
Is  the  time-revered  American  pattern  of 
thrift.  Industry,  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and 
Justice  to  all. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  this  day  we  citizens  who  are  laborers — 
whether  it  be  physical  or  menta'  labor — we 
must  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  management  and  management 
must  get  a  (setter  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  labor.  In  the  last  analysis  both 
management  and  labor  are  laborers  and  have 
a  common  problem  and  a  common  objective. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ten  million  trade-unionists  are  a  tre- 
mendous force.  They  are  a  tremendous 
forum  for  democratic  practice.  The  yard- 
stick for  action  in  any  group  must  be  Justice 
for  all  as  a  free  and  untrammeled  demo- 
cratic expression  within  the  framework  of 
our  way  of  life. 

1943 
IS.  now  ABOtrr  adequate  social  sEctmrnr  for 

THE  AMEUCAN  WOKKER? — A  Bn.L  IS  INTRO- 
DUCED TO  CREATE  A  JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMUmTE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURrTT  IN  ORDER  TO 
INSURE  A  STREAMLINED  AND  BROADENED  SO- 
CIAL-SECURTrT    SET-UP 

(Prom  an  address  in  the  TJ.  S.  Senate  on 
January  21,  1943) 

In  th''  period  of  world  upheaval  we  know 
that  a«,  the  conclusion  of  this  war  we  shall 
face  the  greatest  mass  security  problems  the 
world  has  ever  known.  We  have  already 
had  statements  from  the  Executive  indi- 
cating that  revisions  in  our  present  social- 
security  set-up  are  Inevitable. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  this  body  can  recapture  pub- 
lic esteem  and  respect  Is  to  initiate  such  a 
program.  There  is  only  one  way  to  initiate 
It.  and  that  is.  not  by  waiting  for  Executive 
Initiative,  not  by  waiting  for  the  superplan  of 
some  alabaster-browed  intellectual  in  any 
bureau,  not  by  considering  social -security 
plans  piecemeal  in  a  number  of  different 
committees,  but  by  considering  one  over-all 
plan  by  a  Jclnt  committee  on  social  security 
which  wculd  embrace  members  from  both 
the  Finance  Committee  cf  the  Senate  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Bouse.  To  provide  for  such  a  Joint  commit- 
tee is  Just  common  hone  sense,  also. 

The  committee  should  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  Investigation  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  for  and  the  advisability 
of  any  jncdlflcation  and  enlargement  of  the 
present  social -security  program. 

(Note. — Later  in  1943,  Senator  Wiley  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Cocgres- 
slon,iI  Committee  on  the  Budget.  Two  years 
later,  the  New  Deal  adopted  thLs  proposal  In 
Its  full -employment  bill  which  was  then 
passed  and  enacted  into  law.) 


19.  TWO  AND  ONE- HALT  TZARS  BEFORE  THE  END 
OF  THE  WAR,  AN  APPEAL  IS  MADE  FOR  POSTWAR 
PLANNING.  WE  MUST  NOT  AND  NEED  NOT 
HAVE  ANOTHER  DEPRESSION  IF  WE  USE  FORE- 
SIGHT 

(Prom  a  radio  address  of  February  13,  1943, 
as  reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  5,  1943) 

This  problem  when  the  war  ceases  of  plac- 
ing millions  of  men  back  to  work  will  be  no 
small  Job  after  they  are  discharged  from  the 
military  forces  and  the  war  production  in- 
dustries. During  this  period  unemployment 
insurance  and  dismissal  wages  may  have  to 
be  relied  upon.  There  "vill  have  to  be  an 
efRcient  Job-placement  program.  But  we 
must  think  this  thing  through. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Personally  1  believe  that  with  vision  (and 

you  will  remember  the  statesman  of  old  said, 
"Without  vision  the  people  perish")  we  need 
not  perish  or  run  Into  a  great  economic  de- 
pression. The  job  seems  to  be  one  that  calls 
for  the  utilization  of  the  entire  economic 
strength  and  brains  of  the  Nation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  reservoir  of  public  works  should  be  built 
up  during  good  times.  States  should  cooper- 
ate with  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
respect. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Right  now  we  should  be  creating  a  reser- 
voir of  projects,  planning  for  slum  clearance, 
urban  development,  regional  development, 
etc. 

20.  WITH  MILUONS  OF  TOUNGSTEHS  ENGAGED  IN 
PATRIOTIC  WAR  WORK,  IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  THAT 
GO\-ERNMENT  PROTECT  CHILD  LABOR — GOVERN- 
MENT MUST  ALSO  PREVENT  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QtTENCT 

(From  an  address  of  March  27,  1943,  before 
the  Bock  County  Bar  As-sociation  In  Janes- 
ville.  Wis.,  as  reprinted   in   the   Congres-' 
siONAL  Record  of  April  6,  1943) 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  alarming  growth 
of  juvenile  delinquency.    This  problem  must 
be  met  Immediately.    The  Children's  Bureau 
Commission  on  Children  in  Wartime  recently 
met  at  the  White  House  and  surveyed  the 
extent   of   the   problems   of    juvenile   delin- 
quency and  the  resources  available  for  Its  pre- 
vention and  treatment.    The  results  of  that 
conference  have  not  yet  been  completely  as- 
sembled,   but    it    is    apparent    that   Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  must  correlate  their 
efforts  in  a  program  to  meet  the  special  war- 
time problem  and  hazards  affecting  children. 
The  health,  welfare,  and  educational  prob- 
lems for  young  people  must  be  safeguarded 
through  measures  such  as  guidance  services, 
placement  services,  and  a  law-enforcement 
program.     We  are  fighting  for  human  free- 
dom and  especially  for  the  future  of  children 
in  a  free  world. 

We  must  establish  the  c>afeguards  for  chil- 
dren In  the  midst  of  this  total  war.  Chil- 
dren must  be  protectejl  from  exploitation  in 
war-production  areas.  Their  home  life  must 
be  strengthened  even  though  parents  have 
been  mobilized  for  war  production.  This 
calls  for  a  program  which  Includes  adequate 
health  education  and  welfare  services,  rec- 
reation activities,  school  opportunities,  and 
adequate  housing  programs,  a  nutritional 
program  for  children,  and  a  program  of  con- 
trol for  wartime  employment  of  boys  and 
girls  under  18. 

SI.  WHO  IS  THE  TRUE  FRIEND  OP  LABOR? — HE  IS 
THE  MAN  WHO  FIGHTS  FOR  LABOR'S  RIGHTS 
AND  AGAINST  LABOR  RACKETEERS  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT  RACKETEERS 

(Prom  an  address  In  the  U.  8.  Senate  on 
June  12,  1943) 

Mr.  President,  who  is  the  true  friend  of 
labor?  I  ask  that  question  advisedly.  I  will 
tell  ycu.  He  is  the  man  who  generally  him- 
self hr»s  labored  and  who  appreciates  the 
problems  of  labor.    He  is  one  who  believes 


in  labor's  rights  to  collective  bargaining,  a 
living  wage,  reasonable  hours,  the  right  to 
unionize,  the  right  to  strike,  except  in  war- 
time, and  against  the  Government.  He  is 
one  who  believes  in  improving  the  working 
conditions  of  the  laborer.  The  true  friend 
of  labor  Is  he  who  dares  to  speak  out  and 
\ell  labor  it  should  know  that  during  war- 
time strikes,  slt-downs,  and  slow-downs  are 
un-American.  He  is  one  who  condemns 
racketeering  In  labor  as  well  as  racketeering 
In  management.  The  true  friend  of  labor  is 
one  who  does  not  hesitate  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade. 

Mr.  President,  labor  does  not  want  any 
man  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  be  a  representative  of  a  segment  of  so- 
ciety. Labor  wants  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  represent  the  whole  common- 
wealth, the  whole  group.  When  he  decides 
how  to  vote,  labor  wants  him  to  make  his 
decision  en  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for  the 
general  welfare. 

I  believe  that  a  great  many  persons  in 
this  country  misunderstand  labor.  Labor 
Is  not  dximb.  It  is  not  in  favor  of  extortion 
or  racketeering.  That  Is  done  only  when  a 
bad  man  comes  Into  a  position  of  authority. 
Labor  wants  to  clean  its  own  house.  I  speaJc 
advisedly  about  that.  Frankly,  many  who 
have  talked  to  me  want  an  opportunity  to 
clean  up  conditions.  I  say  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  them  a  chance  to  see  that  they 
do  the  Job  themselves.  But  we  are  at  war. 
The  safety  of  the  whole  country  Is  at  stake. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  President,  labor.  Senators,  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  belong  to  the  same 
union,  as  was  stated  on  the  flow  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah.  It  is  the 
Federal  Union.    It  is  the  Republic. 

22.    WE    MUST    PLAN    TO    INSURE    GOOD    JOES    FOR 

VETERANS FOR  THE  CTTT  BOTS  AND  THE  FARM 

BOYS     WHO    WENT    TO    WAR    AND    SAVED     THIS 
NATION 

(From  an  address  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
November  29,  1943 ) 

True  it  Is  that  we  have  assumed  a  moral 
obligation  to  give  our  servicemen  their 
former  Jobs  when  they  return.  I  wonder, 
though,  should  a  survey  be  taken,  how  many 
of  them  would  ^Aant  the  one  they'beld  be- 
fore entering  the  service.  How  many  of 
them  at  the  age  of  17  or  18  even  had  a  Job 
before  leaving  high  school,  or  college,  or  the 
farm  to  take  on  their  present  grim  task  cf 
war? 

Will  the  farmer  boy  we  are  so  proud  ot 
today,  because  we  have  given  him  special 
training,  concentrated  training,  making  him 
an  excellent  radio  man,  or  a  first-class  me- 
chanic, wish  to  return  to  the  farm?  No;  I 
question  whether  many  of  them  will.  We 
have  trained  him  for  greater  things;  we  have 
given  him  a  wider  vision;  we  have  shown 
him  other  countries,  new  horizons,  and  we 
have  made  him  a  highly  trained  specialist. 
No;  not  In  every  instance  will  that  farm 
boy  wish  to  return  to  the  farm.  On  the 
reverse  side,  what  of  the  underprivileged  city 
boy  whoso  military  training  has  given  him 
new  visions — new  visions  of  working  with 
the  soil,  new  visions  of  having  his  own  farm? 

Will  he  wish  to  return  to  his  former  Job 

the  routine  of  a  gasoline  station  or  the  rou- 
tine of  a  shipping  clerk?    I  doubt  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  logical  organization— the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration— is  at  band. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Veterans'  Administration  knows  the 

problems.  Almost  within  hours  it  could  be- 
gin the  analyzing  and  consulting  with  each 
Individual,  to  ascertain  where  he  might  be 
most  suitably  placed,  where  he  might  bo 
most  valuable,  and,  while  doing  that,  bogin 
the  establishment  of  the  necessary  great 
ix)st-war  machine. 
This     •     •     •    is  my  proposal: 
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First,  before  his  discharge  from  the  service, 
prior  to  or  after  the  armistice,  each  veteran 
is  to  submit  his  qualifications  and  desires 
for  future  employment.  His  questionnaire  is 
to  contain  a  complete  dossier  of  his  preservice 
and  his  service  record. 

•  •  •  •  • 
We  cannot  turn  these  young  men  onto  the 

street  without  some  concrete  objective  for 
their  future.  Demobilization  pay  is  impor- 
tant only  if  there  Is  a  definite  plan  as  to 
where  they  are  going,  and  what  they  are  going 
to  do.  That  plan  should  be  executed  Imme- 
diately upon  their  discharge.  If  not,  there 
will  be  countless  numbers  of  unemployed  vet- 
erans in  every  large  city  and  community  of 
the  country,  resulting  in  the  beginning  of  the 
bread  line  again. 

Second,  acting  upon  the  Information  con- 
tained In  paragraph  1  of  the  questionnaire 
to  which  I  referred,  an  employment  expert 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  person- 
ally consult  with  each  of  the  veterans  about 
to  be  discharged.  Through  the  facilities  of 
other  organizations,  such  as  the  American 
Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Red  Cross, 
State  and  Government  Employment  Services, 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  etc., 
the  expert  will  have  at  his  disposal  recorded 
lists  of  jobs  and  of  qualifications  for  employ- 
ment therein.  After  discussion  with  the  vet- 
eran, through  his  experience  and  training, 
the  representative  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  be  in  a  position  to  determine  the 
man's  qualifications  for  the  Job  best  suited 
for  him.  He  will  know  the  locality  to  which 
the  young  man  wishes  to  return,  and  why. 
He  will  not  act  arbitrarily,  but  will  attempt 
to  guide  the  veteran  through  the  confusion 
of  the  readjustment  period,  return  him  to 
the  section  of  the  country  to  which  he  desires 
to  go,  with  a  definite  appointment  foX  trial 
to  do  the  Job  he  wants.  \ 

•  •  •  •  t^., 

To  my  mind,  the  most  Important  phase  of 
cur  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  servicer 
men  is  Jobs  for  veterans. 

23.    THE   AMERICAN    LEGION    ENDORSES    THE    PLAN 
FOR  INSURING  GOOD  JOBS  FOR  VETERANS 

(Prom  an  address  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
November  30,  1943) 

I  was  very  much  elated  to  receive  a  letter 
today  from  Mr.  P.  M.  Sullivan,  executive  di- 
rector, national  legislative  committee,  of  the 
American  Legion.  1  wish  to  read  the  letter 
Into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

"Mt  Dear  Senator  Wilet  :  I  have  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  the  address  delivered 
by  you  in  the  Senate  on  November  29,  1943. 

"You  recommend,  in  effect,  that  all  Gov- 
ernment employment  and  reemployment 
activities,  pertaining  to  veterans,  be  coordi- 
nated and  placed  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  American  Legion 
heartily  endorses  this  proposal.     •     •     • 

"It  is  our  hope  that  the  proposed  Q()ordi- 
nation  of  all  veterans'  employment  and  re- 
employment activities  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  meet  with  prompt  and 
favorable  action  by  the  Congress.  Not  only 
would  such  a  coordination  bring  about  a 
more  efBclent  Government  employment  serv- 
ice, but  It  would  also  effect  economy  within 
the  Government  and,  in  one  instance,  release 
Army  officers  for  other  duties. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  American  Legion  heartily  endorses 
this  proposal  Inasmuch  as  it  Is  in  accord  with 
the  resolution  adopted  by  our  natlona'  execu- 
tive committee  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  No- 
vember 18  and  19,  1943.  A  copy  of  that 
resolution  is  enclosed  herewith. 

"F.  M.  Sullivan, 
"Executive  Director, 
"National  Legislative  Committee." 
(Note. — December  2,  1943,  Senator  Wiixr 
Introduced  a  bill  along  the  above  lines.) 


S4.  HOW  about  the  WHITE-COLLAR  WORKER? 
HE  MUST  HAVE  A  DECENT  WAGE,  TOO,  IN  OROIS 
TO  MEET  RISING  UVING  COSTS 

(Prom  a  radio  address  of  December  4,  1943, 
as  reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  December  8,  1943) 

Fellow  Americans,  what  has  happened  to 
that  phantom  figure,  the  forgotten  man. 
society's  specter  of  neglect  for  the  past  11 
years  and  some  months?  He  Is  still  with  us, 
but  as  a  new  group,  the  white-collar  worker. 
Forgotten?     He  is  indeed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  has  been  disinherited,  abandoned.  We 
have  cast  him  aside. 

•  •  •  •  • 

By  our  very  Government,  or  rather  let  us 
say,  by  the  administrations  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  we  have  adopted  a  procedure  preju- 
dicial to  the  unorganized  forgotten  man  who, 
In  the  past,  relied  upon  his  individual  efforts 
to  gain  for  him  an  Increased  standard  of 
living.  We  know  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
rulings  from  this  Board  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  large  organized  groups.  Imagine, 
then,  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  obtain- 
ing the  settlement  of  questions  Involving 
only  the  Individual.  The  War  Labor  Board 
Is  chronically  and  notoriously  behind  in  its 
docket. 

What  chance  has  Mary  Jones,  the  school 
teacher;  Pete  Smith,  the  bookkeeper;  Carl 
Brown,  the  clerk;  or  Susie  Brown,  his  sister, 
in  a  city,  county,  or  State  office  to  receive 
prompt  attention  to  her  or  his  individual 
problem?  The  far-reaching  effects  of  the 
neglect  of  this  class  will  soon  become  ap- 
parent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  Is  the  cure,  the  solution?  Prom  our 
seeming  inability  to  face  it,  it  must  be  an 
obscure  one.    But  in  reality,  it  is  not. 

Will  subsidies  for  the  stabilization  of  wages 
of  the  white-collared  worker  do  the  job? 
No.  Not  food  nor  wage  subsidies  will  do  it. 
Only  one  thing  will  do  it — a  fair  and  equi- 
table additional  increase  In  their  weekly  pay 
envelope.  They  are  wage  earners.  Just  as  la- 
bor, and  they  are  entitled  to  a  Just,  and  ad- 
justed, wage  to  give  them  their  full  share  of 
the  earth's  bounty  «n  return  for  their  toll. 
That,  after  all,  is  the  measure  of  a  man's 
value — his  equity  in  the  world's  bounty.  In- 
creasing the  wage  of  an  underpaid  person  to 
where  he  gets  reasonable  and  fair  compen- 
sation does  not  make  for  Inflation.  The 
laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire.  The  white- 
collar  worker  is  worthy  of  his  hire.     . 

(See  items  24  and  25  for  actions  taken  by 
Senator  Wilet  in  1944  in  order  to  Insure 
Justice  for  the  white-collar  worker  ) 

25.  ACTION  IS  TAKEN  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNDER- 
PRIVILEGED THIRD  OF  THE  NATION.  AN  AMEND- 
MENT IS  INTRODUCED  TO  SLASH  GOVERNMENT 
RED  TAPE  SO  AS  TO  ALLOW  PITIFXTLLY  LOW  SAL- 
ARIES TO  RISE  TO  A  DECENT  LEVEL 

(From  an  address  tn  the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
June  9,  1944) 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  pending  measure, 
which  would,  •  •  •  "Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"No  action  shall  be  taken  under  authority 
of  this  act  with  respect  to  an  increase  in  any 
wages  or  salaries  in  any  case  In  which  such 
Increase  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  and  will  not  result  in 
the  payment  of  wages  or  salaries,  at  a  rate 
greater  than  $37.50  per  week.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  preceding  sentence,  if  the  em- 
ployee ordinarily  works  overtime  and  extra 
compensation  is  paid  therefor,  such  extra 
compensation  shall  be  Included  In  deterxnint 
Ing  the  rate  of  wages  or  salaries  paid."      ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  briefly  to  state  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  and  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  call  it  up.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  total  amount  of  wages  that  could 


be  paid.  Including  regular  wages  and  over- 
time, would  be  $1,950  a  year;  that  wotild  be 
the  top  wage.  There  are  literally  thousands 
of  cases  affecting  people  who  are  not  engaged 
In  war  work  where  both  the  employer  and 
employee  have  reached  an  agreement  on 
wages.  At  the  present  time  they  have  to 
file  an  application  with  the  regional  office 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  in  Chicago.  Cases 
have  piled  up  and  no  decision  reached  and, 
consequently,  a  good  mary  people  engaged 
In  private  business,  not  war  work,  are  losing 
their  help  because  they  cannot  pay  the  wages 
they  want  to  pay  to  the  employees. 

So  my  contention  Is  that  in  order  to  af- 
ford relief  and  also  to  take  care  of  the  20,- 
000,000  in  the  white-collar  class,  such  as 
school  teachers  and  clerks,  who  are  not  now 
deriving  benefits  from  war  expenditures  but 
are  liirtng  under  reduced  standards  of  living, 
such  an  amendment  as  I  propose  should  be 
adopted. 

It  would  give  employers  an  opportunity  to 
pay  such  persons  more  wages  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  without  going  be- 
fore the  War  Labor  Board  The  only  relief 
which  under  the  present  law  can  be  granted 
without  WLB  approval  is  In  cases  where  the 
employee  receives  less  than  40  cents  an  hour 
his  compensation  can  be  increased  to  40 
cents  an  hour.  Under  my  amendment  the 
employer  and  employee  could  agree  and  a 
raise  in  salary  or  wages  could  be  effected 
without  WLB  aprpoval  up  to  $1,950  a  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  argument  may  be  made,  of  cotirse,  that 

if  their  compensation  is  Increased  it  will 
tend  to  contribute  toward  inflation.  To  that, 
Mr.  President,  I  say  "No."  Anyone  who  lives 
on  a  substandard  basis  In  wartime,  when  the 
national  Income  has  run  up  to  $135,000,000,- 
000,  is  entitled  to  have  at  least  a  little  In- 
crease in  his  earnings  and  such  an  Increase 
will  not  contribute  toward  the  Inflationary 
trend. 

Let  us  do  justice  to  the  white-collar  class 
of  America.    My  amendment  will  do  that. 

26.    STILL  ANOTHER  APPEAL  FOR  JUSTICE  FOR  THE 

WHITE-COLLAR      WORKER THE      SENATE      HAD 

PASSED  SENATOR  WTLET'S  "WHTTE  COLLAR" 
AMENDMENT.  BtTT  THE  HOUSE  HAD  REJECTED 
IT — A  LAST  PLEA  IS  THEREFORE  MADE  TO  THE 
CONFEREES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  HOUSES  TO 
RESTORE  THE  AMENDMENT 

(Prom  an  address  In  the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
June  15,  1944) 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  In  taking  the 
floor  this  morning  is  to  urge  that  the  con- 
ferees, whoever  they  may  be,  will  Insist  on 
doing  equity  to  this  group,  the  white-collar 
workers,  by  keeping  my  amendment  in  the 
bill. 

•  .  •  •  •  • 

What  I  am  asking  for  in  the  amendment 
Is  a  better  balance  of  income  for  all  our 

citizens. 

•  •  •  •  •       - 

There  is  a  lack  of  balance  in  the  income 
the  white-collar  worker  has  been  getting 
compared  to  what  other  classes  have  re- 
ceived. I  am  serious  about  the  situation 
of  the  white-collar  worker;  and  following  the 
language  of  him  who  speaks  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Avenue,  1  will  repeat  again  and 
again  and  again  that  we  bad  better  do  a 
little  equity  to  the  20.000.000  of  these  folks. 
The  men  and  women  in  the  white-collar  class 
have  no  one  to  represent  them  in  Washing- 
ton; they  have  no  organization  back  of  them: 
they  are  the  "forgotten  men."  I  ask  that 
we  do  justice  to  this  group. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  know  it  is  said  if  the  wages  of  the  white- 
collar  workers  were  to  be  increased  to  $3750 
a  week,  it  would  be  a  great  contributing 
factor  toward  inflation.  Let  us  see  about 
that.  It  has  been  estimated  that  In  prob- 
ably 10,0C0,000  cases  the  employer  and  the 
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employee  might  agree  that  wages  should 
go  up  to  $37.50  a  week,  representing  perhaps 
vx  increase  of  15  a  week,  or  approximately 
t250  a  year  for  each  individual.  That  would 
make  an  increase  of  12.500.030,000  in  the 
pockets  of  those  who  have  been  denied  a 
living  wage  and  who  have  seen  their  living 
standards  go  down,  down,  and  down  because 
Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  recognize  them. 

I  repeat,  they  have  no  organization:  they 
have  no  organized  spokesmen.  They  are  the 
clerks,  the  school  teachers,  and  the  munici- 
pal employees.  They  are  the  folks  who  are 
doing  the  work  without  getting  the  gravy. 
They  are  Uiat  class  of  American  citizens  who 
have  always  Ijeen   the  bulwark  of  America. 

Two  blUicn  five  hundred  million  dollars  In 
their  pockets,  which  would  Increase  their 
standard  of  living,  would  not  contribute  in 
the  slightest  to  Inflation. 

Mr  President.  I  repeat,  I  trust  that  the 
conferees,  when  they  go  to  conference  on  this 
matter,  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  who 
deserve  It  the  most,  see  to  it  that  the  amend- 
ment to  which  the  Senate  agreed  remains  in 
the  bill. 

(Note. — Senator  Wilit's  plea  was.  how- 
ever, rejected  by  the  New  Deal  conferees. 
They  killed  the  amendment  and  thus  helped 
to  sabotage  the  welfare  of  the  white-collar 
workers.) 

17.  A  SVCCCSSrUL  ErrOET  18  UAOE  TO  RZSTORI 
rZSKKAI.  FUNDS  VrTALLT  NEOKD  FOK  STATS 
UNZMPLOTMFNT  COMPENSATION  ACnvmES — 
AN    AMENDMENT  IS   INTEODCCEO  AND  PASSED 

(From  an  address  In  the  D.  S.  Senate  on  June 
15.  1944) 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  chairman  of  our  State  indus- 
trial commission.  Voyta  Wral)etz.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Srnator  from  Tennes,see  to 
turn  to  page  41  of  the  bill.  In  line  11  on 
page  41  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  appropriated  is  $25,000,000. 
The  Social  Security  Board  recommended 
$34  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1945,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved  a  recommen- 
dation for  $31,000,000. 

The  letter  from  this  distinguished  citizen 
of  Wlsconfln  well  presents  the  need  through- 
out the  Nation  for  at  least  $31,000,000. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  understand  that  the  $31,000,000  Is  simply  . 
for  overhead  which  is  badly  needed  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 

I  ask  that  the  figures  "$25,000,000".  In  line 
11.  on  page  41.  be  stricken,  and  that  In  place 
thereof  there  be  inserted  --$31,000,000." 

(Note.— The  Senate  agreed  to  Senator 
Wnxr's  amendment  by  a  vote  of  45  to  19.) 

1945 

as.  ONE-HALP  TEAI  BEFOBE  THE  END  OP  THE 
WAB,  STRIKES  AEZ  STILL  ERUPTING  ALL  OVER 
THE  NATION,  LET  US  HAVE  COMPVLSOBT 
ARSrrRATION  TO  SETTLE  OISPTTrES  FAIRLY  AND 
PCACETTTLLT 

(Prom  an  address  in  the  U.  8.  Senate  on 
March  13,  1945) 

Evidences  are  mounting  on  every  hand  that 
sooner  or  later  we  must  come  to  closer  grips 
with  the  strike  problem. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  stories  in  the  newspapers  about  work 

stoppages  all  over  the  Nation  reemphasizes 
the  urgency  of  this  problem. 

•  •  •  •  • 

All  this  leads  to  the  same  inescapable  con- 
clusion: America  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
cloud  of  strikes  over  its  national  horizon. 
Somehow  it  must  permanently  dispel  the 
darkness  of  ruinous  industrial  disputes  and 
let  the  sun  of  labor-management  harmony 
Rhine  through. 

This  Nation  simply  cannot  afford  In  peace, 
let  alone  In  war.  the  staggering  cost  of  strikes. 

It  cannot  afford  the  loss  in  vital  produc- 
tion which,  in  war.  is  so  crucial  to  victory 
on  the  battlefronts  and  in  peace  so  crucial  to 
■uceessful   competition,   either   at   home   or 


with  foreign  concerns.  It  cannot  afford  the 
loss  of  bread-winners'  wages,  the  shattering 
ol  business  confidence  for  investments,  the 
paralysis  of  whole  communities,  the  discord, 
the  hatred,  and  the  ill-will  which  are  the 
grapes  of  strikes'  wrath. 

We  cannot  afford  "strikes  as  usual"  while 
our  sons  are  suflering  and  dying  on  foreign 
battlefields.  Nor  can  we  afford  strikes  as 
usual  when  those  sons  return  from  foreign 
fields  and  seek  uninterrupted  employment  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  land  for 
which   they  fought. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Why  do  we  kow-tow  to  special  groups  and 
not  legislate  for  the  general  welfare?  Why 
do  we  throw  up  our  hands  in  helplessness 
as  we  watch  industrial  warfare  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  Nation  exploding  in  strikes  of 
every  stripe — Jurisdictional  strikes,  sympathy 
strikes,  "quickie"  strikes,  wildcat  strikes, 
and  every  other  sort  of  temper  tantrum  on 
the  part  of  labor  or  management? 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  problem? 

I  humbly  submit  this  answer,  t>elievlng  it 
to  be  simple,  direct,  fair,  and  satisfactory. 
It  is  compulsory  arbitration.  Let  us  legis- 
late necessary  machinery  which  will  be  auto- 
matically and  universally  invoked  in  the 
event  that  a  grievance  on  the  part  of  labor 
or  management  arises  and  a  strike  looms. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Even  now,  as  everyone  knows,  companies 
and  unions  throughout  America  are  turning 
to  arbitration  to  settle  their  disputes.  There 
are  thousands  of  such  oases.  However,  there 
is  always  a  small  percentage,  a  fraction  of 
1  percent,  who  wish  to  run  the  show  accord- 
ing to  their  own  rules  and  not  according  to 
the  rules  of  law  or  according  to  the  mandate 
of  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

•  •  •  •  • 
When    a    strike    injures    third    parties,    as 

It  always  does,  the  third  parties  have  the 
right  to  be  heard,  and  yet  we  have  not  legis- 
lated for  thiid  parties.  We  have  not  per- 
mitted them  to  have  a  hearing  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  speak  as  one  who  knows  labor — who  has 
been  a  laboring  man.  I  have  worked  in  the 
sawmills  in  the  North  for  15  cents  an  hour, 
which  was  considered  big  pay  in  those  days. 
I  have  worked  at  painting  houses,  as  clerk 
In  stores,  as  insurance  salesman,  as  farm 
hand:  1  do  not  wish  to  have  it  said  that  I 
am  apa^ns^  labor.  I  am  for  labor.  But.  Mr. 
President,  there  Is  something  that  is  very 
dear  to  me.  and  that  is  my  country.  We 
must  have  intestinal  fortitude.  As  one  Sen- 
ator has  expressed  It,  we  must  release  our 
necks  from  the  collar  which  has  been  placed 
there  because  of  fear  of  one  group  or  an- 
other. Unless  we  do  so,  assume  a  position 
of  leadership,  and  enact  the  right  kind  of 
legislation,  you  and  I  will  be  responsible  for 
what  occurs  when  the  war  is  over  and  the 
problems  of  peace  approach. 

Arbitration  can  do  the  Job.  It  can  settle 
grievances  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  decent  and 
honorable  and  Just.  Arbitration  results  In 
better  understanding.  It  removes  sources  of 
friction  which  make  for  future  disturbances. 
It  gets  rid  of  the  racketeering  element  in 
t)oth  labor  and  management — the  element 
which  wants  to  play  the  game  only  accord- 
ing to  Its  own  rules  rather  than  the  rules 
of  society. 

(Note.— See  Item  39  for  the  bUl  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Wilet  in  1946  to  estab- 
lish compulsory  arbitration  In  key  Nation- 
wide industries.) 

S9.    NECRSSART   FARM    HANDS    MUST   BE  DEFERRED 

raoM  the  draft  if  the  already  overbur- 

DSNRD    FARMER     IS    TO    FILL    OUR    HUCB    FOOD 

REQUIREMENTS 

(Prom  an  address  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  April 
24.  1945) 
Mr.  President,  a  week  ago  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  vote  adopted  an  amendment  to 


the  .national  draft  law  which  would  forestall 
the  effects  of  the  arbitrar>  selective-service 
ruling 'which  was  stripping  the  farms  of 
needed  and  irreplaceable  help.  Last  week, 
also.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  War  Manpower  Director,  and 
tht  Director  of  Selective  Service,  respectively, 
requesting  that  they  immediately  confer  with 
one  another  and  with  the  military  in  order 
to  institute  remedial  measures  which  would 
get  more  hands  on  the  farms. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  President,  evidences  are  mounting  at 

every  hand  pointing  to  the  g:avity  of  the 
farm-help  situation.  The  draft  and  migra- 
tion to  the  cities  have  wrought  a  tremendous 
reduction  in  the  farm  force.  Right  now 
farm-labor  employment  Is  at  its  lowest  sea- 
sonal level  since  the  Government  started 
keeping  records  o*  it  21  years  ago.  The  farm- 
labor  force  is  estimated  to  be  8.500,000  per- 
sons, including  a  little  less  than  7,000,000 
family  workers  and  1.500.000  hired  workers. 
This  force  is  150.000  persons  below  that  cf 
a  year  ago.  This  morning's  newspapers  carry 
the  report  of  750.000  seasonal  women  workers 
being  needed  to  harvest  1945  crops. 

30.  evert  AMERICAN  WHO  IS  READY,  WILIING, 
AND  ABI  E  TO  WORK  SHOULD  HAVE  A  GAINFUL, 
REWARDING    JOB 

(Prom  an  address  in  the  D  S.  Senate  on 
September  28,  1945) 

I,  for  one.  want  all  of  my  countrymen  who 
are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  work  to  have 
gainful,  rewarding  work  in  the  American 
way.  I  want  them  to  be  employed  at  a  liv- 
ing wage  and  at  ever  higher  standards  of 
living.  I  want  their  Initiative  and  their  dil- 
igence to  be  well  compensated.  But.  above 
all,  I  want  unhampered  the  American  initi- 
ative to  create  wealth  and  Jobs,  to  sustain 
the  Republic.  "Leaning  on  others"  never 
built  this  great  Nation.  It  was  the  ingrained, 
innate,  self-reliance  and  creative  energy  that 
did  the  war  Job  and  made  us  the  leaders  of 
freemen  among  the  nations  of  earth 

The  much-db:cus3ed  thoughts  of  bread 
line*,  of  doles,  of  apples  being  sold  on  street 
corners  by  veterans,  are  as  completely  ob- 
jectionable to  me  as  these  thoughts  are  to 
everyone  of  my  colleagues  and  to  every  right- 
thinking  American. 

•  •  •  •  • 

31.  LABOR  HAS  AN  ATOMIC  BOMB  IN  ITS  HANDS 
IN  THE  FORM  OF  STRIKES.  A  CONCRETE  JO- 
POINT  PROGRAM  IS  SUBMITTtO  IN  ORDER  TO 
NEUTRALIZE  THAT   SOMB 

(Prom  an   address  in  the  U.  8.  Senate  on 
October  4.  1945) 
Mr.  President,  the  strike  situation  In  this 
country,  as  we  all  know.  Is  very  serious. 

•  •  •  •  » 
There   are  occasions   when   strikes    are   a 

necessity,  to  protect  the  Inherent  rights  of 
labor.  What  is  now  happening  does  not 
presesit  such  a  situation.  The  condition  Is 
Just  the  reverse. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The   strike   situation    will   probably   grow 

worse  before  It  becomes  better.  The  great 
rank  and  file  of  honest  American  labor  Is 
being  guided  by  Judas-goat  leaders  down  a 
trail  which  will  lead  to  eventual  elimination 
of  many  rights  which  the  unions  and  Amer- 
ican labor  have  worked  hard  to  obtain,  and 
which  they  are  entitled  to  keep. 

America  Is  now  suflering  from  the  New 
Deal's  false  education  of  the  past  decade, 
which  taught  labor  that  it  could  do  no 
wrong.  The  air  is  black  with  New  Deal 
chickens  coming  home  to  roost;  chickens  of 
a  false  philosophy,  of  fundamentally  wrong 
thinking.  But  the  American  public,  not  the 
New  Deal,  is  the  real  sufferer  now,  and  be- 
cause of  that  it  is  going  to  remember  this 
strike  disease  in  the  years  ahead— in  1946 
and  1948 — and  it  is  going  to  act  to  eradi- 
cate it  forever  from  the  American  scene. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  is  with  us;  we 
are  nearer  to  the  brink  than  we  think,  and 
the  crisis  must  be  met  now.    A  mere  watch- 
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and-see  attitude  Is  unthinkable.  We 
watched  and  saw  all  through  the  war.  Four- 
teen thousand  strikes  occurred,  costing  24,- 
000,000  man-days,  when  men  in  uniform 
needed  the  materials  and  the  arms  which 
could  have  been  produced. 

The  no-strlke  pledge  was  respected  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American  workers, 
and  for  that  we  humbly  bow  and  say,  "Thank 
you."  But  there  were  those  who  did  not  play 
the  game.  The  no-strlke  pledge  was  violated 
while  our  boys  were  dying  on  foreign  battle- 
fields. It  was  violated  by  the  same  irrespon- 
sible racketeering  minority  which  is  creating 
industrial  havoc  today. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  Labor  has  an  atomic  bomb  In  its  hands. 
It  Is  playing  with  It  recklessly  and  wildly. 
That  atomic  bomb  must  be  controlled  by  the 
Government  before  it  blows  up  labor  and 
America.  End  strikes  or  strikes  will  end 
America. 

Let  me  propose  these  actions  in  the  form 
cf  a  public  charter  of  freedom  from  labor 
abuses.  I  propose  that  we  enter  into  these 
actions  without  rancor,  without  prejudice, 
but  with  an  iron  determination  to  secure 
Justice  and  industrial  tranquility. 

First.  Reevaluate  the  entire  Wagner  Act. 
That  act  obviously  filled  a  certain  need  in 
bygone  years,  but  it  Is  hopelessly  obsolete 
and  even  harmful  today  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  people.  Including  labor.  It 
is  a  segmental  act.  designed  for  orUy  one 
segment  of  our  population.  It  must  be  re- 
vised In  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare. 
We  have  legislated  segment-wild.  We  have 
made  legislation  for  this  segment  and  that 
segment,  but  one  great  over-all  segment  has 
not  been  regarded,  and  that  is  the  public. 
And  now  if  we  have  any  vision  we  are  going 
to  see  to  it  that  the  public  is  not  disregarded. 
Second.  Immediately  enact  legislation  to 
have  compulsory  arbitration  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Third  Establish  the  policy  of  having  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  participate  In  every 
labor-management  conference. 

Fourth.  Enact  any  necessary  clarifications 
of  the  draft  law  to  insure  full  protection  of 
the  reemployment  rights  of  veterans. 

Fifth.  Insure  full  protection  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  all  veterans  and  others 
who  want  to  take  up  Jobs  vacated  by  strik- 
ers. 

Sixth.  Establish  the  legal  responsibility  of 
unions  for  all  violations  of  contract  in  the 
form  of  wildcat  strikes,  and  so  forth. 

Seventh.  Require  the  full  and  accurate  re- 
porting of  union  finances  and  officers  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  require  such  reports  from 
corporations. 

Eighth.  Establish  the  labor-management- 
public  conferences  In  Washington  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  rather  than  on  a  one-time 
basis. 

Ninth.  Request  of  labor  leaders  that  they 
themselves  come  forth  with  suggestions  for 
legislation  that  will  end  the  menace  of 
strikes. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  now,  as  I  said  before 
we  went  into  this  war,  that  If  I  were  In 
the  councils  of  labor  I  would  say  to  labor, 
"This  is  your  opportunity.  Come  forth  with 
suggestions  for  constructive  legislation  in 
your  field  which  will  protect  the  public  In- 
terest." I  repeat  that  idea.  This  country 
does  not  belong  to  any  one  group.  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  Democrats  or  the  Repub- 
licans, to  management  or  labor,  or  to  the 
farmer.  It  belongs  to  all  of  us.  and  in  this 
great  world  crisis  if  we  are  going  to  meet 
this  situation  head-on.  It  must  be  by  a  unity 
of  spirit  within  us  which  will  bring  about 
constructive  action. 

Tenth.  Amend  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
to  make  labor  organizations  whose  members 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  subject 
to  that  act.  Prohibit  them  from  engaging  in 
unreasonable  restraints  of  trade;  for  example, 
those  restraints  designed  to  compel  the  hir- 
ing of  useless  labor,  to  prevent  the  use  of 


cheaper   material,   improved    equipment,   or 
more  efficient  methods. 

(Note. — Several  of  the  points  in  Senator 
Wiley's  program  were  passed  by  Congress  in 
1946  in  the  Case  bill.  See  item  41.  Other 
points  are  still  pending  In  legislation  In  Con- 
gress committees.) 

32.  SAVE  UNION  TRE.\SURIES  FROM  BEING  PLUN- 
DERED FOB  POLITICAL  PURPOSES — A  BILL  IS 
INTRODUCED  TO  TAKE  SLUSH  FUNDS  OUT  OF 
POUTICS 

(From  an  address   In   the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
October  18,  1945) 
I  have  a  bill  I  wish  to  Introduce,  and  I 
desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  President  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1487)  to  amend  section  313 
of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1925. 
so  as  to  prohibit  political  expenditures  by 
national  banks,  corporations,  and  labor 
unions,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  bill,  I  humbly  believe,  will  cope  con- 
structively with  one  of  the  greatest  single 
menaces  to  the  Republic  now  existing  on  the 
American  political  scene. 

I  refer  to  the  menace  of  unionism  shackled 
to  politics,  a  menace  absolutely  inimical  and 
injurious  to  the  America  which  I,  for  one, 
would  want  my  children  and  grandchildren 
to  enjoy. 

•  •   ,  •  •  • 
Unionism  shackled  to  politics  is  patently 

un-American  and  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  labor  and  the  American  public 
as  a  whole. 

.  •  •  •  • 

I,  for  one,  propose  that  we  immediately 
break  the  chains  which  bind  some  segments 
of  American  labor  to  any  political  faction  or 
party. 

•  •  •  •  • 
After  the  1944  election,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  millions  of  dollars  of  union  funds 
accumulated  for  legitimate  union  labor 
purposes  had  been  poured  through  a  loop- 
hole in  the  law.  That  loophole  banned 
political  contributions  to  elections  by  un- 
ions, national  banks,  and  corporations.  But 
the  matter  of  expedltures  for  political  pur- 
poses was  completely  omitted. 

It  is  a  farce  to  bar  contributions  but  not 
expenditures.  II  one  prohibition  is  Jtutifled, 
so  is  the  other. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  justification  for  this  amendment  to 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  is  clearly  seen  when 
we  recognize  that  under  the  constitutions 
and  charters  of  labor  unions,  national  banks, 
and  corporations,  the  funds  in  their  treas- 
uries are  designed  to  be  used  for  specific 
purposes  representative  of  each  type  of  in- 
stitution. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Union,   bank,   and.  corporation   funds   are 

not  designed  to  be  used  to  capture  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  elect  any  man  to  Congress  or  to  defeat 
him. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  opposed  to  union- 
ism. I  have  supported  it.  We  know  that 
almost  every  week  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  agreements  are  arrived  at  between 
employers  and  employees  by  means  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  I  believe  in  collective 
bargaining.  We  all  believe  that  there  must 
be  maintained  in  operation  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  in  order  that  extreme 
power  may  not  become  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  any  particular  group.  That  is  why  the^ 
American  Government  has  been  so  success- 
ful. It  has  operated  under  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 


No  one  would  assert  that  the  officers  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  t^  Masonic  fraternity, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Odd  Fellows,  or 
any  similar  group,  whlch\was  organized  for 
specific  purposes,  should  take  funds  out  of 
the  treasuries  of  those  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavoring  to  (Jefeat  or  elect 
candidates  for  public  office,  '^et  that  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  labor  unions.  Latwr 
unions  were  not  organized  for  purposes  of 
that  nature.  The  Wagner  Act  states  upon 
what  grounds  they  were  organized,  and  for 
what  purposes.  V 

•  •  •  •  \  • 

Let  no  loose  thinkers  exclaim  that  niy  bill 
would  be  depriving  union  members  of  tjielr 
civil  liberties.  This  amendment  would  do  no 
such  thing.  The  individual  union  members 
could,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  still  mak^^ 
contributions  on  their  own  initiative  as  prl-^ 
vate  citizens  to  political  parties  or  commit- 
tees, even  as  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  may  do. 
do.  However,  no  corporation  in  which  we 
may  be  stockholders  may  contribute  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  a  candidate  for 
office,  although  we,  as  individuals,  may  con- 
tribute funds  for  such  purpose.  I  am  think- 
ing of  this*  160 .000 ,000  now  lying  in  the  treas- 
uries of  labor  unions. 

I  am  speaking  for  legitimate  labor.  I  do 
not  want  the  door  to  be  opened  so  that 
funds  which  are  in  those  treasuries  for  use  in 
protecting  the  birthright  of  members  of  the 
labor  organizations — and  this  Republic  Is  the 
birthright  of  labor  organization  members — 
may  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the 
purpose  ol  having  elected  to  office  candidates 
who  represent  the  convictions  of  labor 
racketeers. 

33.  A  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE  IS  HELD 
IN  WASHINGTON  BUT  THREE  VriAL  PARTIES 
ABE  LEFT  OUT  IN  THE  COLD 

(Prom  an   address   in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
November  6,  1945) 

The  labor-management  conference  is,  of 
course,  in  large  degree,  xmrepresentatlve  of 
the  parties  Involved.  Only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  American  people  is  represented.  Of 
the  36  delegates,  not  a  single  one  represents 
the  public,  whose  interests  are  paramount. 
Not  a  single  one  represents  independent  or- 
ganized labor,  and.  of  course,  the  great  mass 
of  unorganized  labor  is  unrepresented. 

1946 
34.  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  SEVENTY -NINTH 
CONGRESS  ENDS — TUI  SECOND  BEGINS — BtTT 
BETWEEN  THE  TWO  BSSSIONS  THE  NATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION  HAS  BUMBLED  AMERICA  INTO 
STRIKE  CHAOS  AND  BROUGHT  US  TO  THE  BRINK 
OF  INFLATION 

(Prom  an  address   In  the  D.  8.  Senate  on 
January  17,  1946) 

Since  the  Senate  last  met  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  have  been 
Jeopardized. 

(a)  The  Nation  has  been  -bumbled  and 
fumbled  into  the  worst  strike  chaos  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

(b)  The  Nation  has  been  brought  closer 
to  the  greatest  menace  facing  America  in 
years — the  menace  of  inflation  which  will 
make  our  bonds,  our  insurance  policies,  and 
our  money  valueless. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  menace  of  inflation  •  •  •  threat- 
ens our  85,000,000  war  bond  holders,  our 
70,000.000  owners  of  Insurance  policies,  our 
45,000,000  bank  depositors. 

»  •  •  •  • 

I  am  not  arguing  that  the  present  wage 
level  is  equitable.  The  unions  are  claiming 
that  they  must  have  a  30-percent  wage  in- 
crease in  order  to  meet  the  "increased  cost  of 
living.  Perhaps  this  Is  correct.  But  unless 
we  get  production,  unless  we  can  prevent  in- 
flation, what  good  wiU  the  wage  increase  be? 


A  onOA 
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successful   competition,   either   at   home   or       unanimous  vote  adopted  an  amendment  to 
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as.  WHAT  tS  THC   STXONCEST  WAT  TO  COTfTIIOL 
tOTNOUS   INn.ATTON7      mOOUCnON,    PKODUC- 

TioN.  noDvcnott 
(From  a  Natlon-wlde  radio  address  of  January 

29,  1946,  as  reprinted  In  the  Concressionai, 

Rkcoko  of  January  30.  1946) 

My  fellow  Americans.  •  •  •  y.  u  dont 
need  to  be  told  that  our  country  Is  still  up 
to  Its  neck  In  the  worst  strike  crisis  in  a 
quarter  century. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Suppose  this  current  epidemic  of  strikes 
continues  and  a  general  strike  occurs,  then 
what? 

Production  ceases,  the  economic  cvirrent 
of  the  Nation  congeals. 

Then,  this  will  result? 

1.  We  will  be  In  for  ruinous  inflation. 
What  does  that  mean? 

It  means  that  prices  will  skyrocket.  It 
will  cost  the  housewife  not  $2  to  prepare  a 
meal  but  •200  or  $2,000.  It  will  cost  the 
laborer  not  $35  for  a  suit  but  $3,500  or 
$35,000. 

This  is  not  fantastic.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened in  Europe.  Money  there  means  noth- 
ing.   It  cannot  buy  anything. 

•  .        •       ■        •  •  • 
But  let  us  continue  and  see  what  will  bap- 
pen  if  strikes  continue.     If  they  continue: 

2.  We  will  not  be  able  to  pay  off  our  $300.- 
000,000.000  national  debt  with  sound  money. 
It  might  be  paid  with  worthless  currency. 

That  means  national  financial  collapse. 

3.  If  strikes  continue,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
fulfill  our  international  obligations. 

That  means  we  wont  have  the  goods  to  re- 
sume trade.  It  means  we  wont  have  goods 
for  necessary  foreign  relief. 

That  is  a  grim  picture.  But  it  is  a  realistic 
picture.  Let  all  who  have  eyes  see.  Let  all 
who  have  ears  h?ar  these  truths. 

Remember  the  key  word  "Production."* 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  the  Congress  meet  the  strike  issue 
head-on  now. 

Let  it  investigate  the  present  strike  wave. 
Let  it  find  out  what  is  behind  these  strikes, 
behind  these  demands  for  wage  increases. 

A  handful  of  collectivlst  labor  leaders  can 
Issue  orders  today  that  can  paralyze  our  Na- 
tion, that  can  lay  us  open — helpless — to 
atomic  and  rocket  Invasion,  that  can  smash 
our  International  trade  and  our  domestic 
trade. 

There  is  more  to  this  strike  situation  than 
meets  the  public  eye.  Is  labor  responsible? 
Is  capital  responsible?  We  know  that  the 
public  pays  the  bill  and  It  wants  to  stop  pay- 
ing through  the  nose.  Let  Congress  get  the 
facts. 

2.  Let  Congress  enact  legislation  with 
"guts";  legislation  which  is  for  the  public, 
for  the  great,  honest  rank  and  file  of  Amer- 
ican labor,  for  our  white-collar  folks,  our 
farmers,  our  management. 

Such  legislation  would  establish  compul- 
sory arbitration  as  a  last  resort  to  prevent 
strikes  in  utillUce  and  Nation-wide  indus- 
tries. 

Such  legislation  wotild  require  democratic 
union  elections,  publicized  union  finances, 
legal  responsibUlty  of  unions  before  the  law. 

It  would  prohibit  the  election  expenditure 
of  slush  funds  by  unions  as  well  ss  by  cor- 
porations. 

I  know  that  in  submitting  these  proposals, 
1  will  b«  smeared  m  antilabor  by  the  labor 


But  I  flpMk  for  labor.    I  bavt  been  a  labor- 
inf  man  myself  as  well  as  h  farmer  and  busi- 
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ittat  ot  •fiy  tioup,   This  OovfrttiMnt  tfoMtt't 
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belong  to  either  labor  or  capital.    It  belongs 
to  all  the  people. 

•  •  •  •  •    . 

Remember  the  key  word :  "Production."  It 
means  sweat  and  toil  in  the  American  way. 
It  means  homes,  autos,  refrigerators,  wash- 
ing machines,  and  farm  machinery,  clothing 
for  civilians  and  veterans.  It  means  econom- 
ic health.  It  means  freedom  from  fear  and 
want  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 

(Note. — One-half  year  later  Senator 
WiLF-T's  proposal  for  a  congressional  Investir 
gution  for  the  truth  in  the  labor  situation 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives whose  Labor  Committee  looked  into 
this  matter.) 

36.  ABE    LINCOLN'S     SAGE     ADVICE     TO     AMERICAN 

LABOR 

(Prom  an  address  In  the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
February  15,  1946) 

Just  listen  to  Abe  Lincoln  telling  us  what 
the  attitude  of  labor  should  t>e  today.  I 
quote: 

The  strongest  bond  of  sympathy,  outside 
the  family  relation  should  be  the  one  unit- 
ing all  working  people;  nor  should  this  lead 
to  a  war  upon  property  or  the  owner  of 
property.  Let  not  him  who  Is  houseless  pull 
down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor 
diligently  and  build  one  for  himself;  thus  by 
example  assuring  himself,  his  own  will  be 
safe  from  violence  when  built." 

37.  ANOTHER   APPEAL   FOR  COMPtTLSORT   ARBITRA- 
TION TO  SAVE  AMERICA  FROM  RUINOUS  STRIKES 

(From  a  Natlon-wlde  newspaper  debate  be- 
tween Senator  Wilet  and  a  labor  ofBcial 
as  reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  25.  1946) 

Should  Congress  restrict  the  right  to  strike? 

Senator  Wiley  opens:  "Certainly;  yes.  Con- 
gress must  protect  the  public  welfare.  The 
public  always  gets  it  in  the  neck  when  ruin- 
ous strikes  occur.  The  public — labor,  man- 
agement, farmer,  all  of  us — are  hungry  for 
goods,  for  production.  Shall  we  instead  al- 
low strikes  to  grow  to  the  point  where  a 
general  strike  occurs  and  the  Nation  Is  eco- 
nomically paralyzed?  That  must  not  happen. 
In  this  complex,  atomic  age.  full  and  unin- 
terrupted production  all  along  the  line  must 
be  maintained.  Therefore.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest.  Congress  should: 
(1)  ban  strikes  In  Natlon-wlde  Industries 
and  public  utilities,  such  as  transportation, 
communications,  and  so  forth;  In  these  in- 
stances provide  for  compulsory  arbitration 
as  a  last  resort  and  as  a  sut)stltute  for  strikes; 
(2»  prohibit  Jurisdictional  strikes  between 
unions:  (3)  make  unions  striking  in  viola- 
tion of  contracts  liable  for  damages  just. as 
corporations  are  liable;  (4)  change  the  law  so 
the  right  to  strike  does  not  mean  the  right  to 
Intimidate  and  coerce  others  to  stop  work; 
(5)  provide  for  coolin^-off  periods  so  as  to 
calm  tempers  and  enable  reason  and  judg- 
ment to  enter  Into  the  picture.  I  submit 
these  five  suggestions  In  order  to  help  save 
cur  blessed  land  from  more  lulnous  strikes. 
These  five  suggestions  are  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  us  and  are  not  designed  to  be  either 
for  or  against  any  one  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation, but  rather  to  be  simple  pro-American. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Ours  Is  a  Government  of  laws,  not  of 
men.  When  labor  and  management  canngt 
get  together  and  the  public  interest  Is  vio- 
lated, Oovernment  must  legally  step  In  In 
order  to  prevent  strikes  and  insure  Justice 
for  the  public.  In  Sweden  (which  has  a  very 
high  standard  of  living)  there  are  special 
tribunals  ittarhed  to  the  courts.  These 
tribunals  get  the  facts  In  labc^r  difiptttes,  hand 
down  dsclslons  which  are  respected  by  labor 
and  mansKement  and  thus  prtYtnt  ttrtkM, 
Why  cannot  w«  h#r«  rffplart  dMtrurt|yf>  wild- 
cat •trilMf,  jurisdMtlanal  ttfikcs,  and  io 


forth,  with  peaceful  machinery  that  is  (air 
and  equitable  for  all?" 

as.  A  RUINOUS  SOFT  COAL  STRIKE  HITS  THB 
NATION — A  WARNING  TO  THE  SENATE  ON  THE 
MEANING  or  THIS  STRIKE  TO  AMERICA  AND  THE 
WORLD 

(From  an  address  In  the  U;  S.  Senate  on 
April  29,  1946) 
Mr.  President,  the  Nation-wide  crisis  re- 
sulting from  the  4-week-old  bltumincus  coal 
strike  grows  worse  and  worse  with  each  pass- 
ing day. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Nation's  railroads,  its  utilities,  power 
plants — I  suggest  that  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  power  plants  of  the  R£A,  in  the 
farm  sections,  are  affected— street  railways 
and  gas  works  are  already  feeling  the  pinch 
of  the  lack  of  coal.  Innumerable  food  com- 
panies, producing  vital  relief  supplies  for 
Europe  as  well  as  food  for  our  own  people, 
have  already  limited  their  operations  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  coal. 

•  •  «  •  • 

The  future  outlook  Is  grimmer  still. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Mr.  President,  I  received  today  a  letter 
from  a  canner  In  my  State  who  operates  six 
pea-canning  factories.  He  says  that  the  sit- 
uation in  his  locality  is  so  serlcus  that  unless 
they  get  coal  It  will  mean  that  the  pea  crop 
of  Wisconsin,  which  represents  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  canned  peas,  will  be 
lost.  , 

39.  THE  COAL  STRIKE  DRAGS  ON  AND  A  RAIL 
STRIKE  LOOMS — ANOTHER  WARNING  TO  THE 
SENATE    OF   THE    NEED    FOR    ACTION 

(Prom  an  address  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
May  3,  1946) 
Think  It  over.  Senators.  Thirty  dajrs  from 
now  our  manufacturing  plants  will  be  clos- 
ing down:  unless  we  have,  or  especially  unless 
the  Chief  Executive  has  a  little  iron  in  his 
system  to  see  to  It  that  coal  goes  into  produc- 
tion and  that  the  necessities  of  life  go  into 
production  If  that  will  take  place,  Mr. 
President,  we  will  be  able  to  mc6t  the  human- 
itarian demands  upon  us  from  abroad.  If  we 
do  not  meet  that  issue  head-on  soon,  we  will 
be  falling  down  all  along  the  line. 

40.  THE  ISSUE  IS  NOT  JOHN  L.  LEWIS  VERSUS 
AMERICA— rr  IS  IRRESPONSIBLE  LABOR  LEADER- 
SHIP VERSUS  THE  INTERESTS  OF  LABOR,  MAN- 
AGEMENT,  AND  THE   Pl-BLIC 

(From  an  address  In  the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
May  8.  1946) 
All  America— labor,  management,  and  the 
public— is  united  as  one  against  the  out- 
rageous crucifixion  of  the  public  interest  by 
John  L.  Lewis. 

All  America  knows  that  this  issue,  however, 
is  not  only  John  L.  Lewis  versus  the  public 
welfare  but  Irresponsible  labor  leadership 
versus  the  public  welfare.  What  John  L. 
Lewis  Is  doing  today  to  our  reconverslcn 
program,  to  our  program  of  foreign  relief,  to 
the  most  essential  activities  of  American  life, 
other  power-mad  labor  leaders  did  yester- 
day and  can  do  tomorrow.  Yes.  another  labor 
dictator  such  as  Harry  Bridges,  Joined  with 
similar  communLstlc  bosses,  actively  allied 
with  forces  of  international  Communist  agi- 
tation and  provocation,  can  also  cripple  and 
lay  the  Nation  prostrate. 

We  must  also  have  a  pro-American  labor 
bill,  a  bill  With  guu  in  Its  vitals  and  teeth 
In  Its  Jaws 

•  •        •.     •  •  a 

Ths  principal  provision  of  such  a  blJJ, 
M  I  have  contended  for  months  and  years, 
would  bf  for  compulscjry  arbitrathm  of  diS' 
puum  In  III  titltuies  snd  Mstlon-wule  \tnUtn. 
iru^  so  ss  to  prfvuDi  strikm,  All  nurh  dii* 
pMU>*  must  go  to  Um  couru  tot  prdtwr  Mliudl> 
«ati4)ti, 
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other  provisions  would^ 

First.  Set  up  complete  machinery  for  me- 
diation and  voluntary  arbitration  in  all  other 
disputes. 

Second.  Make  unions  equally  responsible 
with  corporations  before  the  law  for  any 
contract  violations. 

Tlilrd.  Provide  for  democratic  union  elec- 
tions and  publicized  finances. 

Fourth.  Outlaw  the  use  of  force  and  vio- 
lence in  connection  with  any  labor  dispute  or 
threatened  dispute. 

Fifth.  Outlaw  Illegal  uses  of  the  boycott. 

Si.\th.  Prohibit  unionization  of  foremen 
who  are  legitimately  a  part  of  management. 

Seventh.  Outlaw  Jurisdictional  disputes 
between  unions 

Nothing  short  of  such  a  comprehensive 
program  will  satisfy  the  people  of  America. 

41.  THE  MINERS'  POOR  WORKING  CONOmONS 
MUST  BE  CORREClED  BUT  THESE  CONDITIONS 
rO  NOT  JUSTIFT  PAR.ILTZINC  THE  NATION  IN 
A  TERRIBLE  STOPPAGE 

(From  an  address  In  the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
May  10,  1946) 
Mr.  President,  these  remarks  of  mine  are 
not  directed  at  minimizing  what  has  been 
characterized  as  the  very  deplorable  and  un- 
American  conditions  In  which  the  miners  in 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  elsewhere  exist. 
But  such  conditions  do  not  justify  a  strike 
which  Cripples  the  Nation,  One  crime  does 
not  justify  another  crime.  The  housing  and 
health  conditions  of  the  miners  may  call  for 
action  by  State  and  Government,  but  by  no 
process  of  reasoning  do  they  call  for  building 
and  creating  more  power  in  an  individual, 
which  results  in  jeopardizing  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  Nation. 

•  •  •  *  • 
Right  new  we  see  ourselves  In  a  fine  how- 
do-you-do.  It  has  been  characterized  as  a 
labor-policy  depression  due  to  the  synthetic, 
needle.=s.  and  senseless  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration now  in  power.  It  is  a  depres- 
sion because  we  cannot  get  consumers' 
goods — ranging  from  ordinary  socks  and 
stockings  and  shirts  to  automobiles  and 
materials  with  which  to  build  houses.  We 
cannot  get  these  things;  though  we  have 
more  purchasing  power  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined,  and  only  a  year  has 
gone  by  since  VE-day,  and  8  months  since 
VJ-day. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  President,  for  the  speecli  1  am  making 
now.  I  shall  be  called  an  extreme  reactionary. 

All  the  pinks  and  Communists  and  radi- 
cals in  America  are  in  this  picture  up  to  their 
eass.  creating  disunity,  confusing,  and  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  our  people.  But  we  sit 
back,  wondering  whether  we  should  pass  a 
law  that  has  some  iron  in  it.  Oh,  yes,  Mr. 
President:  they  will  say  about  me.  "But  he  is 
antilabor."  That  will  be  said  about  a  man 
who  was  raised  in  a  to  vn  of  10.000  people, 
who  worked  in  the  sawmills,  who  painted 
houses,  who  sold  books,  who  clerked  in  stores, 
who  washed  dishes  to  pay  his  board  in  the 
university.  So  they  will  say  that  I  am  anti- 
labor.  Hov.  can  they  Justifiably  say  that  I  am 
antilabor.  Mr.  President? 

43.  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CASE  LADOR  BILL  IS 
INTRODUCED  IN  ORDER  TO  ESTABLISH  COMPUL- 
SOar   ARBITRATION 

(From  an  address  In  the  U.  8.  Senate  on 
May  17,  1946) 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill  to  establlHh  compulsory  «r« 
bltrnll'in  In  utilities  and  vital  Nntlon^wlds 
IndUHfrles  )n  ord«r  to  protect  tht  publlo 
IhterMt. 

Thin  iim#ndm»nt  (•  MmrniPd  with  othvr 
iim<>ndm«nti  pffparml  by  h  tfrtjup  ot  minority 
«# nnf'iM  to  th«  CUM  hill, }(,  R,  4i/ui. 

I  hdVff  Ml  «mitittMt  M«Mt»h«  III  piiAt  ft>nr» 
iu|g««t*d  OH  tilt  fidov  el  tht  VffiiMi*  thNi 


nothing  short  of  compulsory  arbitration  ma- 
chinery would  save  this  country  from  the 
paralysis  of  ruinous  strikes  such  as  we  are 
now  experiencing.  I  feel  now  that  with  the 
strike  crisis  acute,  with  a  Nation-wide  rail- 
road strike  threatening  tomorrow,  a  resumed 
coal  strike  looming  ahead,  a  maritime  strike, 
and  so  on,  and  with  this  legislation  long 
overdue,  it  is  imperative  that  this  body  en- 
act now  some  such  legislation  as  I  am  intro- 
ducing. 

This  amendment  follows  the  general  pat- 
tern of  the  accepted  procedures  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  except  that  it  makes  arbitra- 
tion compulsory  rather,  than  merely  volun- 
tary. 

•  •  •  •  • 

1  should  like  now  to  make  certain  points 
regarding  this  amendment: 

First.  Mere  mediation  and  voluntary  arbi- 
tration machinery  are  not  enough  to  save 
America  from  strike  chaos.  Of  course,  such 
machinery  must  and  should  be  used  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  compulsory  arbitration 
which  I  now  propose  would  go  into  effect  only 
after  the  previous  machinery  had  been  fully 
exhausted. 

I  believe  that  It  is  inconceivable,  however, 
that  we  should  rest  our  hopes  In  mere 
chance  machinery  such  as  mediation  and 
voluntary  arbitration.  I  believe  that  a  na- 
tion which  can  and  did  take  16.000.000  men 
from  its  farms.  Its  schools,  and  Its  Indus- 
tries and  place  them  In  the  uniform  of  our 
country,  can  and  should  enforce  compulsory 
arbitration  In  order  to  save  the  very  values 
for  which  those  men  sacrificed  so  much. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Second.  No  one  regrets  more  than  I  the 
necessity  for  compulsion.  I  would  infinitely 
prefer  that  right  reason  would  prevail  and 
that  both  labor  and  management  would  be 
free  to  engage  In  voluntary  mediation  and 
arbitration.  But  right  reason  does  not  al- 
ways prevail  as  has  been  proven  so  many 
times  in  the  past  when  labor  leaders  and  men 
of  management  have  forgotten  their  obliga- 
*llon  to  the  public  interest. 

Third.  I  believe  that  If  Congress  does  not 
enact  compulsory  arbitration  machinery  now, 
then  Congress  and  the  American  people  will 
have  great  cause  to  regret  that  decision  in 
the  months  and  the  years  to  come. 

(Note.— Senator  Wilkt's  amendment  for 
compulsory  arbitration  was.  however,  voted 
down  by  the  Senate.) 

43.  THE  HEART  OF  LABOR  IS  SOUND,  BUT  IT  MUST 
NOT  ALLOW  IRRESPONSIBLE  LEADERSHIP  TO 
CRUCIFY  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  POLITICALLT  OR 
ECONOMICALLY 

(From  an  address  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
May  24,    1946) 

Let  me  cite  an  illustration  of  the  ruthless 
power  of  Irresponsible  union  leaders.  A  year 
ago  last  November  I  ran  for  reelection  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  The  PAC  went  after  me 
with  barrels  of  money  and  newspapers  and 
with  circulation  of  millions  of  political 
pamphlets.  The  Friday  before  election  they 
sent  this  Instruction  to  their  stewards  in 
the  State:  "There  is  one  so  and  so  we  have 
got  to  get,  and  that  Is  Senator  Wiley." 

Some  of  the  members  of  labor  unions  In 
the  Northwest.  Wisconsin  men  with  whom  I 
used  to  work — some  of  them  painting  houses 
and  some  working  In  the  mills — said.  "Why?" 
The  answer  wn«,  "Wiley  does  not  take  orders." 

To  whom  does  this  Oovernment  belong? 
It  thrills  me  to  tell  the  Senate  that  while  I 
lost  the  city  of  Milwaukee  by  72,000  votes 
because  those  votes  were  channeled,  In  ths 
northwest  portions  of  the  Btnts  many  men 
helniiKing  to  the  CIO  untrTiis  res«nt«d  that 
kind  of  tnlk  nnd  «(H«d  for  mi>.  t  evm  eaN 
fl#d  the  Inbor  WAfdM,  Md  I  isy  that  Nt  hfurt 
tnhor  l«  NHihd,  If  wn  MM  td  bf  fxir  itnd 
M'|tiMt«>  with  inbtr,  w«  wilt  tmt  pctmil  the 
ruthliNMitPM  whl«h  Mint*  tti  c«rt»in  lutoof 
M'iNnhMiiuMa,  I* ltd  wbMti  i>t«k««  lUvM  ott(  el 


labor.     "There  the  bosses  give  orders  and 
labor  takes  orders." 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  to  the  effect  that 
we  must  not  put  "chains  on  labor."  I  could 
show  Senators  letters  from  officers  and  men 
of  some  of  the  largest  unions  in  my  own 
State,  after  I  had  spoken  as  I  have  spoken 
many  times,  outlining  a  nine-point  program 
for  the  general  welfare,  saying,  "Senator,  you 
are  absolutely  right  "  I  could  show  the 
Senate  letters  from  men  and  their  wives  say- 
ing, "You  are  absolutely  right." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  President,  many  loose  statements  with- 
out proof  about  crucifying  labor  have  been 
made  on  the  fioor  of  ihe  Senate.  I  trust  that 
such  unbalanced  statements  will  not  prevent 
this  body  from  seeing  to  it  that  the  public 
is  not  crucified. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  claim  that  the  legislation  I  have  outlined 
simply  grants  a  privilege — I  refer  to  the  so- 
called  right  to  strike — and  that  that  privilege 
is  subject  to  whatever  limitations  the  legis- 
lature of  this  Government  may  prescribe. 
Let  me  repeat  that.  Mr.  President.  The  whole 
thesis  of  my  remarks  is  that  the  right  to 
strike  is  a  legislative  privilege  which  is 
granted,  and  that  that  privilege  is  subject  to 
whatever  limitations  the  Legislature  of  the 
Government  shall  prescribe. 

We  must  stop  looking  at  quarrels  of  the 
nature  of  the  present  one,  between  manage- 
ment and  labor,  as  simply  issues  between 
management  and  labor.  I  say  again  that  the 
public  is  the  primary  interest,  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  those  of  us  who  are  Members  of  this 
body  Is  to  see  that  the  public  interest  is  not 
neglected. 

44.  JUST  WHAT  ARE  THE  PRO\TSION8  OF  THE 
CASE  LABOR  BILL  FOR  WHICH  I  VOTED  BUT 
WHICH    THE    PRESroENT    LATER    VETOED? 

(From  an   address  in   the  U.  S.  Senate  on 
May  29,  1946) 

Mr.  President.  •  •  •  we  are  all  fairly 
well  agreed  on  the  following  propositions: 

First.  The  imperative  need  of  maintaining 
a  Government  of  checks  and  balances,  so  that 
no  group  or  individual  may  ruthlessly  exer- 
cise power  to  the  damage  of  the  general  wel- 
fare: or,  to  put  It  In  another  way,  we  are 
agreed  that  no  individual  or  group  has  a 
right  to  strike  against  the  Government.  I 
believe  that  the  press  has  brought  that  clear 
conclusion  of  fact  to  the  minds  of  the  think- 
ing people  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  enactment  into  law  of  a  jwo- 
American  labor  policy  having  in  mind  the 
rights  of  labor,  the  rights  of  management,  and 
those  much  neglected  rights — the  rights  of 
the  public.  In  relation  to  the  second  point, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  last  Sat- 
urday took  a  great  step  forward  In  bringing 
about  a  realization  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
American  labor  policy,  when  It  passed  the 
amended  Case  bill. 

At  this  point  I  shall  state  what  are  sub- 
stantially its  provisions,  and  I  do  so  par- 
ticularly for  the  benefit  of  those  who  sit  in 
the  gallery.  •  I  hope  they  will  pay  attention 
to  this  statement,  because  throughcut  the 
country  there  has  been  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion about  the  name  "Case  bill"  or  "the 
amended  Senate  Case  bill." 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  an  experience  in  that 
connection,  A  very  ardent  laborlte  from  mjr 
own  State  came  to  my  office  to  see  me.  lis 
was  all  "het  up'  over  it.  I  sat  down  with 
him  and  stated  to  him  the  points  I  am  now 
stating.  First.  1  said,  "Would  y<U  objert  to 
a  bill  which  contained  s  provmion  for  a  fed- 
eral medistlott  board  which  would  aMiet  in 
the  medlKtkm  Attd  voiuntsry  afbUfntion  of 
IftiMr  dIeputM,  ktid  whkh  ( Mvid«d  that  om§ 
tiM  ke«rd  h«d  rtlefed  its  (M»rvw«  the  iiii- 

EU,f$r  kiMl  the  »mplM*M  wtryld  »el Jw  »W» 
i  eiriiif  er  leak'wut  omti§  §  juried  el  19 
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days,  during  which  there  would  be  oppor- 
tunity for  mediation  and  acbltratlon?" 

He  answered.  "No." 

Then  I  said,  "Would  you  be  against  a  pro- 
vision in  law  which  authorized  special  emer- 
gency (act -finding  commissions  to  look  into 
disputes  involving  public  utilities  and  to 
make  recommendatons  regarding  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions?" 

He  replied  again.  "No." 

Then  I  said,  "Would  you  be  against  making 
It  a  lelony  for  anyone  by  rcbbery  or  extor- 
tion to  obstruct  commerce?" 

Again,  "No." 

I  said  then.  "Would  you  be  against  a  pro- 
vision which  would  prohibit  the  making  ot 
royalty  payments  to  unions,  except  for  speci- 
fied purposes,  such  as  health  and  welfare 
funds,  which  must,  however,  be  administered 
Jointly  by  labor  and  management?" 

On  that  point  he  had  the  usual  argument 
that  if  it  was  too  narrow  he  might  be  against 
It,  but  If  it  was  broad  enough  he  would  be 
for  It. 

But  I  raid  "Would  you  agree  that  the  fund 
should  be  administered  Jointly  by  labor  and 
management?" 

HIS  answer  was.  "Yes." 

I  then  said,  "Would  you  object  to  a  pro- 
vision which  would  make  unions  legally 
liable  for  damages  for  breach  of  a  contract 
concluded  after  collective  bargaining?" 

He  locked  me  straight  In  the  face  and  said, 
-No." 

I  thrilled  to  his  response.  That  is  a  great 
concept  in  America — that  a  contract  is  a 
meeting  of  minds,  and  that  one  cannot  break 
it  without  responsibility. 

Then  I  said.  "Would  you  be  against  a  law 
that  would  outlaw  the  use  of  secondary 
boycotts?" 

He  replied,  "No." 

••Why,"  I  said,  "my  dear  friend,  that  is 
all  that  the  Senate  version  of  the  Case  bill 
provides." 

He  said,  'Ts  that  so?" 

I  said.  "Yes." 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  another  need,  a  third  need — for 
what? 

Third,  the  enactment  Into  law  of  pro- 
visions that  will  protect  men  In  labor  unions 
against  the  autocracy  and  Fascist  tactics  of 
the  labor  bosses. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  need  is  to  place 
on  the  statute  books,  in  this  atomic  age, 
legislation  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
Government  to  take  appropriate  action  In 
any  emergency.  In  other  words,  the  age 
calls  for  alertness,  and  what  Is  more,  alert- 
ness calls  for  emergency  powers  being 
brought  Into  being  during  any  emergency. 
In  other  words,  the  Republic  must  be  ade- 
quate. We  must  demonstrate  prescience. 
Without  foresight  of  this  character  now,  we 
will  be  remiss  to  the  Republic. 

49.  JUST  WHAT  ABE  THE  PaC\'lSIONS  OF  THE 
FUSISENT'S  EMXAGENCT  LABOH  BIIX  FOB 
WHICH  I   ALSO  VOTED  AS  AMENDED? 

<Prom  a  statement  in  the  D.  S.  Senate  as  re- 
ported In  the  CoNGKESsioNAL  Record  of 
June  7,  1946) 

J.  Where  labor  disputes  Interrupt  or 
threaten  the  operation  of  plants,  mines,  or 
facilities  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  health  or  security  and  the  national 
economic  structure,  ;.nd  the  President  has 
taken  possession  thereof,  according  to  law, 
he  may  by  proclamation  call  upon  all  em- 
ployees and  all  officers  and  executives  of  the 
employer  to  return  to  their  post  of  duty  on 
or  before  the  final  effective  date  of  the  proc- 
lamation (not  less  than  48  hours  away). 

2.  He  may  call  upon  all  representatives  of 
the  employer  and  the  employees  to  take  af- 
firmative action  prior  to  the  finally  effective 
date  of  proclamation,  to  recall  the  employees 


and  all  officers  and  executives  of  the  em- 
ployer to  their  post  of  duty. 

3.  He  may  provide  for  the  establishment 
from  time  to  time  of  fair  and  Just  wages  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

4.  On  and  after  the  initial  Issuance  of  the 
proclamation  It  is  the  obligation  of  officers 
of  the  employer  conducting  or  permitting 
lock-outs  or  Interruption,  and  the  officers  of 
the  labor  organization  conducting  or  per- 
mitting such  strike,  slow-down,  or  interrup- 
tion, to  rescind  such  action  and  terminate 
such  strike,  lock-out,  slow-down,  or  inter- 
ruption. Any  person  willfully  violating  such 
obligation  Is  subject  to  a  fine  of  'not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year. 

5.  Right  of  Injunction  Is  given  the  Federal 
Government — not  the  employer. 

6.  Any  employee  who  fails  to  comply  with 
the  President's  proclamation,  or,  who  after 
the  date  thereof,  engages  In  strikes,  slow- 
down, or  other  concerted  Interruption  of  the 
operation  of  plants,  mines,  or  facilities  In 
the  possession  of  the  United  Slates,  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  an  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  owner  for  the  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  or  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  unless  he  Is  subsequently  reem- 
ployed. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  cease  to  be  effec- 
tive 6  months  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, as  proclaimed  by  the  President,  or  upon 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  or  on 
June  30,  1947,  whichever  first  occurs. 

(Note. — Senator  Wiurr  voted  against  that 
provision  In  the  President's  emergency  labor 
legislation  which  would  have  Inducted  into 
the  Army  workers  who  remained  on  strike  In 
Industries  seized  by  the  Government.) 


Atomic  Bill  Statui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  7,  1946 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  business  of  Congress  after  the  sum- 
mer recess  of  1945  was  the  consideration 
of  legislation  to  control  the  world's  most 
terrible  discovery,  atomic  energy.  The 
War  Department  drafted  a  bill  and  it 
was  introduced  by  Congressman  May  of 
Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  and  Senator 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee.  The 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  held 
hearings  for  4  days  and  passed  a  modified 
version  of  the  War  Department's  draft. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  acted  hastily  and 
without  proper  consideration  of  this  all 
important  subject.  The  modified  draft 
of  the  war  department's  bill  was  there- 
fore inadequate  in  scope  and  contained 
many  dangerous  provisions.  Its  most 
dangerous  feature  was  the  provision 
which  gave  almost  complete  control  of 
this  new  and  terrible  discovery  to  the 
leaders  of  our  military  forces. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  military  con- 
trol provision  and  a  constantly  growing 
attack  in  the  editorials  of  our  most  re- 
sponsible newspapers  and  the  concerted 
action  of  the  scientists  who  were  respon- 


sible or  this  discovery,  soon  focused  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  dangers  of  the  May- 
Johnson  bill. 

In  the  meantime,  a  special  Senate 
committee,  was  established  for  the  con- 
sideration of  atomic  energy  legislation. 
This  was  a  bipartisan  committee  and 
the  chairman  was  Senator  McMahon,  of 
Connecticut.  This  committee  held  hear- 
ings over  a  period  of  5  months.  Fifty  of 
the  most  prominent  scientists,  indus- 
trialists, educators,  and  administrators 
in  the  United  States  appeared  before  this 
committee.  After  lengthy  and  bitter  de- 
bate in  executive  session  the  Senate  com- 
mittee finally  reported  a  bill  unani- 
mously. This  bill,  known  as  Senate  bill 
1717 — more  commonly  called  the  Mc- 
Mahon bill — was  a  compromise  between 
the  various  and  conflicting  views  of  many 
important  forces  and  organizations.  The 
bi-partisan  committee  reported  it  unan- 
imously. It  was  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor  on  June  1  and  passed  unanimously 
with  only  a  few  hours  debate. 

As  early  as  October  3,  1945,  President 
Truman  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
stressing  the  necessity  for  atomic-energy 
legislation.  At  that  time  the  President 
outlined  certain  provisions  which  should 
be  contained  in  atomic-energy  legisla- 
tion. The  President  has  approved  the 
McMahon  bill  in  its  present  form.  Sec- 
retary of  War  Patterson,  speaking  for 
the  military,  has  also  signified  his  ap- 
proval. The  majority  of  our  reputable 
scientists  have ,  approved  the  McMahon 
bill  as  now  written. 

It  has  now  been  referred  to  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  for  further 
action. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  will  recon- 
sider its  action  on  the  May-Johnson  bill 
and  substitute  the  Senate-passed  Mc- 
Mahon bill.  If  this  substitution  is  made, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  McMahon  bill 
can  be  passed  in  the  House  without  a 
great  deal  of  objection.  It  is  imperative 
that  action  be  taken  on  atomic-energy 
legislation  within  the  next  few  days. 

A  meeting  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation is  to  be  held  in  Paris  June  14. 
Otir  delegate  to  that  meeting.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Baruch,  should  have  a  definite 
commitment  by  Congress  in  regard  to 
our  attitude  on  the  domestic  control  of 
atomic  energy,  and  a  commitment  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
our  program  of  domestic  control  will  be 
subordinated  to,  and  harmonized  with, 
any  international  agreement  regarding 
atomic  energy,  which  may  be  made  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

Both  of  these  commitments  are  con- 
tained in  the  McMahon  bill. 

If  this  legislative  step  is  taken  by  the 
Hous^,  Mr.  Baruch  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  proceed  with  the  second  part 
of  President  Truman's  October  3  rec- 
ommendation. This  recommendation 
advocated  international  agreements  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  world 
against  the  use  of  atomic  energy  as  a 
destructive  force.  It  advocated  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  through  peaceful  in- 
dustrial application. 
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Pending  the  formation  of  this  inter- 
national control,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  very  distinguished  committee 
to  study  all  phases,  both  technical  and 
political,  to  accomplish  this  recommen- 
dation. David  Lilienthal,  of  TVA  fame, 
was  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Oppenheimer,  a  distinguished 
physicist  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  three  more  highly  qualified  men 
spent  several  months  studying  this  mat- 
ter These  men  served  as  a  special  com- 
mittee under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Byrnes.  Their  re- 
port was  made  on  March  17,  1946.  It  is 
very  comprehensive  and  provides  an  out- 
line for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  fol- 
low if  they  are  to  solve  the  problem  of 
living  in  a  world  which  has  suddenly 
grov/n  too  small  for  atomic  warfare. 

While  the  authors  of  this  report  on 
the  international  control  of  atomic  en- 
ergy do  not  claim  it  completely  covers  the 
subject,  many  of  us  believe  it  sets  forth 
a  plan  which  we  hope  Mr.  Baruch  will 
advocate  in  the  forthcoming  interna- 
tional conference  of  June  14. 

Until  the  atomic-energy  problem  is 
solved  on  an  international  scale,  it  will 
hang  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Fear,  distrust, 
and  suspicion  will  spread  in  ever-widen- 
ing circles  and  the  peace  we  fought  for 
will  elude  our  grasp. 


1919  market  basket  cost.  $5.36;  1946  cost.  $6.84 


Uncontrolled  1919  Prices  versus  OPA 
1946  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  June  7.  1946 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told 
that  unless  OPA  is  continued  wild  infla- 
tion will  result.  But  we  were  also  told 
that  OPA  would  hold  prices  in  line  and 
assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  essen- 
tial goods.  It  has  accomplished  neither. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  inflation  now,  an 
inflation  resulting  from  the  artificial 
scarcity  of  many  articles.  The  consumer 
is  becoming  more  convinced  daily  that 
price  ceilings  mean  nothing  if  goods  are 
not  available.  Full  production  is  our  best 
guaranty  against  inflation.  When  sup- 
ply is  built  up  to  a  parity  with  demand, 
prices  will  adjust  themselves  without  the 
necessity  of  the  OPA.  The  consumer  will 
be  getting  the  things  he  needs  at  prices 
he  can  afford  to  pay. 

After  hearing  so  much  talk  about  high 
food  prices  after  the  First  World  War,  I 
decided  to  check  the  lads  in  the  Indian- 
apolis newspapers  for  the  month  of  April 
1919. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  food  items  in 
1919  were  slightly  higher,  as  example, 
sugar,  but  you  could  buy  sugar  in  1919 
without  a  sugar  stamp.  You  could  also 
buy  bread  without  standing  in  bread 
lines.  However,  most  of  these  food  items 
are  higher  in  1946  than  they  were  in  1919. 
The  market-basket  items  that  cost  $5.36 
in  1919  will  cost  you  $6.84  in  1946. 


Merdinnt 

Commodity 

Unit 

Aprii 
1919 
price 

1946 

subsidy 

1946 
toUl 

Buphler  Bros , 

Rotind  steak 

Beef  roast 

1  pound 

IH  pounds 

•1  pound 

do 

$0.30 
.375 
.35 
.37 
.X^ 
.30 
.11 
.fi25 
.40 
.3« 
.27 
.40 
.075 
.10 
.12 
.15 
.12 
.12 
.32 
.14 

$0.41 
.49 
.37 
.53 
.41 
.28 
.16 
.70 
.44 
.38 
.25 
.49 
.00 

.n>5 

.11 

.12 
.2S 
.15 
.28 
.15 

to.  091 
.12 
.00 
.085 
.068 
.008 
.014 
.065 

'"'"oi" 

.036 

'"'609" 
.049 
.02 

to..*! 

Indiana  Market 

.61 

\Vaiis«>r's 

Pork  chops 

Fam 

.43 

Bills  4  Bwttclirr 

.615 

Lani3 

Bacon 

Butter 

Tall  can  milk 

Fresh  milk 

Eggs ■. 

do 

*j pound 

14>iounres.... 

5  quarts 

1  dozen 

4  loaves 

4  pounds 

1  dozen 

I  pound 

do.. 

do 

Vi  pounds 

5  pounds 

1  No.  2  can 

aVj  pounds 

}i  pound 

.478 

Grand  Union  Tea  Co 

Utley's 

Wanser's 

.378 
.114 
.765 
.44 

Pettis 

Bread 

.40 

Wansor's.. ^ 

Fkmr 

.285 

i'etti,s 

nrnngeff  , . 

.49 

Market 

Onions 

.09 

I>0 

Beets 

Sweetpbtatocs 

Cabbage 

.005 

Do 

.11 

Do 

.12 

Wanser's 

Potatoes 

.36 

Itley's 

Com 

Suear. ........... 

.159 

Orand  Union  Tea  Co 

.329 

Pettis 

CoSee 

.17 

Total 

5.355 

6.085 

.754 

6.830 

April  iyi9  prices  taken  from  adi  in  Indianapolis  newsp!ipers. 

Aprii  l!i46  prices  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  average  price  figures  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Republican  Food  Study  Committee  Research  Division. 

Subsidies  on  these  food  items  for  an  entire  year  would  amount  to  $13  per  person  ot  11,820,000,000  for  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 


Silver  Raid  on  the  Treasury 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  7,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treas- 
ury-Post OflBce  appropriation  bill  has 
been  held  up  since  February  by  the  so- 
called  silver  bloc.  That  bill  carries  a 
rider  that  provides  for  the  release  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  non-mone- 
tized silver  at  the  rate  of  71.11  cents  per 
fine  ounce.  There  is  now  about  225,- 
000.000  ounces  of  so-called  free  silver 
buried  in  vaults  at  West  Point. 

Silver  is  needed  in  the  photographic, 
photoengraving,  silverware,  and  electri- 
cal industries  and  in  medicine  and  den- 
tistry. 

The  silver  bloc  is  now  making  the  ex- 
traordinary demand  that  the  price  of 
silver  be  increased  to  90.5  cents  per  fine 
ounce  and  after  2  years  a  furthfer  boost 
to  $1.29  per  fine  ounce.  This  is  nothing 
short  of  plunder.  Silver  has  no  such 
value.  In  order  to  get  its  inordinate  de- 
mand satisfied,  the  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  is  being  held  up.  The  dead 
line  is  July  1  next. 

The  bloc  has  added  another  barrel  to 
their  gun.  It  has  induced  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Senate 
to  approve  a  supplementary  bill  provid- 
ing for  this  outrageous  boost  in  price. 

Meanwhile,  the  industrial  users  of  sil- 
ver are  deprived  of  the  use  of  these  huge 
Treasury  reserves.  Foreign  silver-mine 
owners  refuse  to  sell  their  silver  because 
they  anticipate  the  boost  and  are  holding 
back  for  the  higher  price. 

In  the  meantime  silver  for  Industrial 
uses  is  getting  very  scarce.  I  predict  that 
this  will  cause  a  grave  shortage  of  silver 
nitrate  and  that,  as  a  result,  newspapers 
may  have  to  be  published  without  pic- 
tures. 


This  fine  state  of  affairs  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  stand  and  deliver 
attitude  of  the  silverites. 


Address  Before  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Rotary 
Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o. 

HON.  J.  LINDSAY  ALMOND.  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  7,  1946_ 

Mr.  ALMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Lynchburg.  Va.,  on  June  4,  1946: 

There  are  many  vital  problems  facing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  relate 
to  the  welfare  of  our  people  and  to  the  future 
security  of  the  world. 

In  this  period  of  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  we  are  confronted  with  grave  eco- 
nomic problems  reaching  down  into  the 
grass  roots  of  Individual  existence.  In  the 
field  of  diplomacy  and  International  rela- 
tions. America  stands  at  the  crcscroads  of 
her  destiny.  Democracy  is  facing  a  crucial 
test,  not  only  in  the  forum  of  enlightened 
conscience  and  statecraft  at  home,  but  In 
the^rena  of  world  responsibility  and  obli- 
gation. Government  has  evolved  from  a 
relatively  rlmple  process  to  a  maze  of  con- 
flicting and  seemingly  Irreconcilable  com- 
plexities. 

The  cruel  demands  and  hard  exigencies  of 
war  render  Imperative  the  concentration  of 
colossal  power  in  the  handr  and  at  the 
ready  disposal  of  the  National  Government. 
The  resources  of  the  Nation  and  the  talents 
and  energies  of  the  people  are  activated, 
regimented,  and  centralized  In  order  that 
concentrated  strength  may  be  directed  at  a 
focal  objective  and  thereby  beat  down  and 
destroy  the  forces  bent  upon  our  destruction. 

The  totalitarian  nations,  so  recently  ar- 
rayed against  us  In  mortal  combat,  made 
their  calculations  and  based  their  timetables 
on  the  false  assumption  that  democracy  was 
inflexible,  unwieldy,  and  cumbersome.  They 
reasoned   that   our  constitutional  processes 
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in  1919  will  cost  you  $6.84  in  1946. 


tures. 


reasoned   that  our  constitutional  procesi 
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and  our  fundamental  concepts  and  traditions 
were  shackles  and  Impediments  which  would 
prevent  us  trom  raising  our  guard  In  time 
to  ward  off  a  fatal  blow. 

The  answer  has  been  given  at  fearful  cost 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Thwe  who  struck  so 
savagely  to  destroy  us  have  been  destroyed. 
Our  representative  form  of  government  has 
demonstrated  Its  efficacy  and  its  fiber,  Its 
ability  to  survive  in  the  lace  of  imminent  and 
Impending  diraster.  Surely  we  know  that  it 
was  through  the  blending  and  coordination 
of  all  of  the  integral  elements  of  our  na- 
tional life  that  enabled  us  to  transform  a 
peace-loving  nation  into  the  greatest  mili- 
tary power  the  world  has  ever  known.  De- 
void of  ulterior  motives  and  designs,  with- 
out malevolence  and  aspirations  of  empire, 
with  humane  concern  for  the  stricken  and 
starving  of  the  world,  championing  In  the 
council  of  nations  the  cause  of  the  weak, 
advocating  sound  autonomy  for  the  op- 
presMd,  protecting  the  territorial  integrity  of 
email  nations  against  the  greed  of  aggran- 
dizement, respecting  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual and  the  sacredn^ss  of  human  Jus- 
tice. America  today  occupies  a  position 
unique  In  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
benlrn  power  of  her  transcending  moral  in- 
fioence  must  be  thrown  into  the  balance  on 
the  side  of  a  sane  and  durable  peace.  This 
Is  our  last  chance;  we  must  make  the  most 
of  It.  Those  elements  of  grandeur  and  great- 
ness which  made  us  Invincible  in  war  must 
now  be  transformed  into  the  unyielding  In- 
strumentalities of  peace.  We  must  be  as 
Invincible  In  the  ways  of  peace  as  we  were 
dauntless  In  the  carnage  of  battle. 

Our  economic  stability  at  home  is  a  matter 
of  vital  and  grave  concern,  but  we  must  not 
allow  the  antagonism  engendered  by  eco- 
nomic strife  to  blind  us  to  our  sacred  obli- 
gation to  the  hallowed  dead.  I  have  great 
faith  In  the  potentialities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organization.  A  long  and  torturous 
road  lies  ahead,  but  we  must  bend  every 
energy  and  adapt  every  resource  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  better  world.  The  nations  of  the 
world  are  looking  to  us  for  leadership.  We 
must  forge  ahead.  We  dare  not  falter.  If  we 
turn  back,  all  is  lost.  In  this  age  of  atomic 
energy,  civilization  faces  either  annihilation 
or  a  glorious  perpetuity.  Let  us  pray  that 
Ood  will  direct  us  In  the  making  of  the  jight 
choice 

As  we  work  and  pray  for  a  world  with  en- 
during peace,  we  must  be  no  less  vigilant  in 
our  efforts  and  unswerving  in  our  determi- 
nation to  harmonize  and  correlate  the  dis- 
cordant elements  whose  divergent  philoso- 
phies are  rapidly  propelling  the  Nation  into 
a  status  of  economic  chaos.  The  regimenta- 
tion, collectivism,  and  concentration  of  power 
In  the  national  government,  so  necessary 
in  war.  are  inimical  to  the  stabilization  of  a 
peacetime  economy.  The  complexities  of 
government  must  be  reduced  In  favor  of 
simplification.  Individual  initiative  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  must  be  restored.  Wartime 
controls,  restrictions,  and  limitations  must 
be  eased  and  then  abandoned  as  early  as  is 
compatible  with  safety  from  the  forces  of  in- 
flation. Every  reasonable  and  practical  stim- 
ulant conducive  to  the  adequate  production 
of  every  essential  commodity  must  be  ap- 
plied. Whenever  the  :iroduction  of  any  com- 
^modlty  approximates  a  reasonable  balance 
with  the  pressure  of  demand,  ceilings  over 
that  commodity  should  be  abandoned  and 
the  subsequent  price  determined  In  the  field 
of  fair  competitive  enterprise. 

During  the  period  of  transition.  I  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  fair  and  sanely  adminis- 
tered controls.  Controls  should  not  be  used 
or  permitted  to  prolong  the  period  of  transi- 
tion. When  controls  are  applied  as  a  stran- 
gling force  to  production,  then  they  become 
self-perpetuating  In  that  the  pressure  of 
demand  Is  not  relieved. 


I  am  convinced  that  the  economic  laws 
can  be  made  to  function  so  as  to  produce  a 
balanced  economy.  E^'ery  segment  of  the 
national  economy  is  related  to  every  other 
segment.  In  fact,  it  Is  one  composite  whole. 
When  one  secures  an  unfair  advantage  over 
the  other,  then  the  whole  fabric  is  adversely 
affected. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  social  security  and 
old-age  assistance.  However,  the  able-bodied 
men  and  women  of  our  country  should  be 
encouraged  in  the  full  development  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  self-reliance  and  Indi- 
vidual initiative.  No  citizen,  except  through 
dire  necessity,  should  become  a  charge  upon 
his  Government.  The  Government  should 
not  do  for  us  what  we  can  and  should  do 
lor  ourselves.  The  system  of  doling  out 
"rocking  chair"  money  is  a  species  of  false 
economy.  It  makes  absolutely  no  contribu- 
tion to,  but  retards  economic  recovery.  It 
has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  self-respect. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  only 
since  February  4,  1946.  I  know  that  there 
Is  hard  work  ahead.  No  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  ever  aline  himself  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  any  one  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. Every  phase  of  cur  national  life  is 
entitled  to  energetic  and  impartial  repre- 
sentation. Promotion  of  the  cause  of  one 
should  never  be  permitt(»d  to  resolve  Itself 
Into  Injustice  for  another. 

The  life  and  death  economic  struggle  now 
being  waged  with  intensified  and  relentless 
bitterness  must  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and 
constructive  termination. 

It  is  impossible  to  adjust  our  sails,  set 
our  sights,  use  our  talents  and  apply  the 
genius  of  our  brains  to  the  imperative  neces- 
sities of  world  peace  while  here  at  home  cur 
people  are  torn  asunder  by  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions of  civil  strife.  The  views  of  discordant 
elements  must  be  harmonized,  their  Interests 
adjusted  and  their  rights  adjudicated  and 
measured  in  the  scales  of  economic  Justice. 

Social,  economic,  and  political  factors 
which  are  swinging  dangerously  to  the  left 
and  those  which  are  traveling  too  far  to  the 
right  must  be  brought  by  sound  and  prac- 
tical legislation  and  policy  back  to  the  center 
of  the  road  of  national  progress.  I  concede , 
that  this  is  a  generallzntlon  of  a  broad  prin- 
ciple, but  It  Is  indispensably  essential  that 
we  establish  a  sound  and  pr.^ctlcal  principle 
conceived  In  Justice  and  right  and  Imple- 
ment It  by  law  which  will  secure  adherence 
to  it. 

Something  is  radically  and  Inexcusably 
wrong  somewhere  when  one  man.  two  men. 
or  a  group  of  men  can.  under  sanction  of 
existing  law.  arrogate  unto  themselves  suf- 
ficient power  to  stop  this — the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  the  lace  of  the  earth — dead  In  Us 
tracks,  and  bring  ruin,  starvation,  pestilence, 
despair  and  chaos  crashing  down  upon  the 
heads  of  140.000,000  people.  Americans  died 
by  the  thousands  upon  the  field  of  battle 
all  over  the  world,  thotisands  were  maimed, 
mangled,  shattered,  and  torn  In  "mind  and 
body  on  the  altar  of  devotion  and  duty  in  a 
mighty,  glorious,  and  successful  effort  to  pre- 
vent Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Hirohito  from  ac- 
complishing the  same  objective.  Will  it  be 
said  that  these  heroes  gave  their  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  to  save  their  country 
from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
foe  and  that  this  same  country  Is  powerless 
to  save  Itself  from  within,  through  applica- 
tion of  Its  own  democratic  and  constitutional 
processes? 

The  problems  posed  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
cessant and  destructive  warfare  between 
management  and  lalwr  can  and  must  be 
solved.  They  will  never  be  solved  by  throw- 
ing brickbats  at  the  one  or  the  other.  Ac- 
cusations, prejudice,  bias,  and  hate  promul- 
gated through  misrepresentation  and  false 


propaganda  but  serve  to  widen  the  breach. 
Both  management  and  labor  are  entitled  to 
thrive  and  prosper.  This  can  only  be 
brought  to  pass  through  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  peaceful  relations.  Each 
must  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  existence  of  mutual  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  each  other,  and  above  every- 
thing else,  each  must  recognize  that  the  one 
paramount  consideration  is  the  public  In- 
terest The  lives,  health,  and  security  of  our 
people  must  not  be  Jeopardized  by  civil 
strife  Tills  is  a  solemn  constitutional  ob- 
ligation of  government.  Temporary  legis- 
lation however  Imperative,  enacted  under 
the  urgency  of  an  Impending  national  crisis 
is  not  the  answer.  The  clinical  aspects  of 
the  mauer  must  be  analyzed  with  care  and 
faced  with  courage,  The  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  government  must  face 
the  issue  squarely  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
welfare  of  all  of  the  people  This  must  be 
done  regardless  of  the  dissent  of  friendship. 
or  the  hope  of  political  preferment.  He  who 
yields  to  the  demands  of  any  group  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Nation's  economic  stability 
and  who  is  not  the  guardian  of  the  rela- 
tive rights  and  well  being  of  every  seg- 
ment of  our  social  and  economic  order  is 
not  and  cannot  be  the  representative  of  the 
people. 

The  legitimate  rights  and  the  welfare  of 
labor  must  be  respected  and  zealously 
guarded.  This  must  be  done,  not  because  of 
the  demands  of  labor  but  in  response  to  and 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  right 
and  Justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
Identical  principle  applies  to  management. 
Neither  should  be  permitted  an  unfair  and 
throttling  advantage  over  the  other.  Any 
existing  law  or  practice  which  permits  it 
should  be  superseded  by  constructive  legis- 
lation which  recognizes,  establislies  and  pro- 
tects on  a  mutual  and  equitable  basis,  the 
interests,  the  rights,  the  obligations,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  both. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  patriotic  men  and  women  of 
labor.  Their  immeasurable  contribution  to 
victory  over  the  arch  enemies  of  humanity 
In  World  War  II  will  ever  stand  as  a  tower- 
ing monument  of  their  loyalty  to  this  coun- 
try In  her  hour  of  dire  need. 

We  mu.st  recognize  and  proceed  on  the  in- 
disputable principle  that  labor  and  industry 
are  mutually  dependent  one  upon  the  other 
and  that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  is  de- 
pendent upon  both.  That  which  is  Inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  either  strikes  at  the  progress 
and  well  being  of  every  segment  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

I  believe  these  principles  to  be  sound  and, 
If  applied  by  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government,  will  prove  conducive 
to  the  restoration  of  order  out  of  chaos. 


The  National  Health  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  made  recent>y  before  the  Senate 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
S.  1606.  the  National  Health  Act,  which  I 
have  introduced  with  the  distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  I  Mr.  Murray],  and  which 
Representative  Dingell  has  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  H.  R. 
4730. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Robert  F.  Wacneh  or 
New  York  on  S.  1606.  the  National  Health 
Bill,  Before  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion AND  Labor,  April  2,  1946 

I  am  very  glad  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee today  in  support  of  the  national 
health  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  with 
Senator  Murray  and  Representative  Dingell. 
The  bill  Is  designed  to  establish  a  national 
health  program  along  the  lines  set  forth  by 
the  President  in  his  message  on  this  subject. 

In  my  opinion  this  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  billa  ever  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee. It  Is  an  Important  bill  because  with- 
out good  health  the  Individual,  his  family, 
and  the  Nation,  cannot  prosper.  Good  health 
is  a  matter  of  vital  Interest  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  Nation. 

A  NATIONAL  HEALTH   BILIy  IS  ESSENTIAL 

The  national  health  bill  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  broad  program  to  improve  our 
domestic  security. 

There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  Improv- 
ing the  health  of  our  Nation.  And  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  American  people  are  in 
favor  of  Improving  their  health  through 
health  insurance. 

Every  year  thousands  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren are  dying  needlessly  from  preventable 
causes.  Every  year  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  prime  of  life  are  dying  need- 
lessly from  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  influ- 
enza, and  other  preventable  diseases. 

Each  year  we  lose  more  persons  from  pre- 
ventable and  premature  deaths  than  we  lost 
on  the  battlefields  during  all  of  World 
War  n. 

We  cannot  allow  these  preventable  deaths 
to  occur  year  after  year.  Every  year  of  de- 
lay lu  establishing  a  national  health  pro- 
gram means  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives. 
Every  year  of  delay  means  needless  suffering 
to  thousands  of  people  who  do  not  now 
obtain  adequate  medical  care.  In  the  past 
we  have  taken  some  small  piecemeal  steps 
to  try  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Now  what 
we  must  do  is  tackle  the  Job  with  every- 
thing we  have. 

The  most  important  way  now  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose  is  by  the  enactment  of  a 
national  health-insurance  plan  supplemented 
by  other  Improvements  In  existing  health 
legislation. 

S.  1606.  the  national  health  bill,  contains 
three  titles: 

Title  I  provides  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  health  services.  This  title  has  three 
parts: 

Part  A.  Grants  to  States  for  public-health 
services. 

Part  B.  Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and 
child-health  services. 

Part  C.  Grants  to  States  for  medical  care 
of  needy  persons. 

All  three  parts  of  title  I  provide  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States  for  health  services  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  already  pro- 
vides limited  funds.  In  general,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  is  to  amend  and  broaden 
existing  legislation  by  eliminating  existing 
restrictions  so  that  present  State  and  local 
programs  can  operate  more  effectively. 

Title  II  provides  for  national  health-insur- 
ance protection. 

Title  III  contains  general  provisions. 

HEALTH  IN5UKANCE  IS  NOT  SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE 

Some  organized  medical  groups  have  criti- 
cized a  national  health  Inrarance  program  on 
the  pround  that  it  Involves  "regimentation 
of   doctors   and   patients,"   "lowered   stand- 
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ards."  "political  medicine,"  and  "socialized 
medicine,"  and  so  on.  Tbere  i«  absolutely  no 
foundation  to  these  charges.  Health  insur- 
ance is  not  socialized  medicine;  it  is  not  state 
medicine.  These  terms  have  been  lised  by 
opponents  of  the  bill  to  confuse  the  issue. 

Health  insurance  Is  simply  a  method  of 
assuring  a  person  ready  access  to  the  medical 
care  that  he  or  she  needs  by  eliminating  the 
financial  barrier  between  the  patient  and 
doctor  or  hospital.  Under  the  bill  patients 
are  gnaranteed  free  choice  of  doctors,  doc- 
tors are  guaranteed  the  right  to  accept  or 
reject  patients,  and  hospitals  are  guaranteed 
freedom  to  manage  their  affairs.  Specific 
provision  is  Included  In  the  bill  for  hearings 
and  appeals  on  any  Issues  which  may  arise 
between  doctors,  hospitals,  and  covered  per- 
sons. Specific  provision  i.s  made  for  the  Ju- 
dicial review  of  any  disputed  Issues  arising 
under  the  plan  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  bUl  does  not  involve  regimentation  of 
doctors,  hospitals,  or  patients.  Neither  do 
I  believe  that  the  doctors  of  this  country 
will  lower  the  standards  of  medical  care  sim- 
ply because  they  are  guaranteed  payment  for 
their  services. 

Those  of  us  who  have  sponsored  social 
legislation  have  faced  similar  unfounded  ob- 
jections against  many  proposals  for  social 
betterment,  but  who  have  lived  to  see  these 
new  programs  eventually  accepted  as  part 
of  our  basic  system  of  American  freedom 
and  democracy  even  by  the  very  groups  who 
first  opjxjsed  them.  I  remember  when  old- 
age  assistance  and  free  public  employment 
offices  were  opposed  as  being  socialistic. 
Similar  arguments  were  advanced  against  in- 
come tax  legislation. 

Over  35  years  ago  in  the  New  York  legis- 
lature I  fought  for  workmen's  accident  com- 
pensation and  most  of  the  highly  emotional 
arguments  which  are  being  made  against 
health  Insurance  now  were  made  against 
workmen's  compensation  then.  Employers' 
organizations,  insurance  companies,  doc- 
tors— all  are  now  in  favor  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  embodied  In  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws.  All  these  laws  now  include 
medical  benefits,  which  is  health  Insurance 
for  industrial  accidents  and  disease.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  extend  the  principle 
of  health  insurance  to  cover  nonindustrlal 
accidents  and  diseases  as  well. 

The  fears  and  doubts  expressed  about 
workmen's  compensation,  old-age  insurance, 
public-employment  offices  and  other  meas- 
ures for  social  security  have  proved  to  be 
vrtthout  foundation.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  American  Medical  Association  Itself  will 
be  able  to  say  about  a  national  health-insur- 
ance program,  after  It  is  in  operation,  that 
many  of  its  present  apprehensions  and  mis- 
givings were  groundless. 

FREEDOM    OF   CHOICE   SAFECtTARDED 

Under  the  bill  each  person  Is  guaranteed 
freedom  to  choose  his  own  family  doctor 
from  among  all  physicians  or  groups  of  physi- 
cians in  the  community  who  have  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  go  into  the  system.  Each 
doctor  or  group  of  doctors  is  free  to  go  in 
or  stay  out  of  the  system.  Doctors  who 
participate  are  free  to  accept  or  reject  pa- 
tients who  may  wish  to  select  them  as  their 
family  doctor.  Patients  and  doctors  may 
change  the  arrangements  after  they  have 
been  made  if  they  become  dissatisfied. 

I  want  to  quote  the  exact  language  from 
page  45  of  the  bill,  lines  2  to  18,  to  prove 
this  to  you  and  to  show  you  that  many  of 
the  charges  that  are  made  against  the  bill 
are  false.  Here  is  what  the  bill  actually 
provides : 

"SBC.  205.  (a)  Any  physician,  dentist,  or 
nurse  legaUy  qualified  by  a  State  to  furnish 
any  services  included  as  personal  health- 
service  benefits  under  this  title  shall  be 
qualified  to  furnish  such  services  as  b3ne- 
flts  under  this  title  •  •  •  and  this  .pro- 
vision shall  extend  to  any  group  of  physi- 


cians, dentists,  or  nurses  or  combinations 
thereof  whose  members  are  Elmllnrly 
qualified. 

"(b)  Every  individual  entitled  to  receive 
general  medical  or  general  dental  benefit 
shall  be  permitted  to  select,  from  among 
those  designated  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  those  from  whom  he  shall  receive 
such  benefit,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
practitioner  or  group  of  practitioners  se- 
lected, and  every  such  individual  and  every 
group  of  such  individuals  shall  be  permitted 
to  make  such  selection  through  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  or  their  own  choosing,  and 
to  change  such  selection." 

E\'ery  effort  also  has  been  made  In  the  bill 
to  protect  the  professional  position  of  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  nursing  organizations. 
Hospitals  are  guaranteed  protection  in  sec- 
tion 206  (b)  against  interference  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  The  basic 
policy  has  been  to  provide  medical  and  re- 
lated services  through  arrangements  that  are 
worked  out  so  that  they  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  public  and  to  those  who  furnish 
the  services.  Mutual  agreements  reached 
through  negotiations  and  contracts  are  speci- 
fied in  section  203  (c)  of  the  bill  as  the 
method  to  be  used,  and  that  is  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  doing  things. 

The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate cooperative  working  arrangements  with 
Federal.  State,  or  local  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  with  private  groups  or  individuals, 
to  provide  the  benefits  by  utilizing  their  serv- 
ices and  facilities  on  payment  of  fair  compen- 
satlo"n.  This  will  assure  local  administration 
and  full  utilization  of  all  existing  facilities 
and  personnel. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  health  benefits 
may  be  furnished  to  noncovered  persons,  such 
as  needy  persons  receiving  public  assistance, 
if  appropriate  arrangements  are  made  to  pay 
on  their  behalf  the  cost  of  services  furnished 
to  them. 

VOLUNTARY  PLANS   AIDED 

All  qualified  hospitals,  all  qualified  medical 
groups  or  organizations,  will  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  as  organizations  fur- 
nishing services  to  the  Insured  persons  who 
choose  them;  they  will  receive  fair  payments 
for  the  services  they  furnish  under  the  bill, 
and  they  wUl  have  enlarged  opportunities 
to  be  service  agencies  for  particular  groups 
or  for  their  communities.  This  applies  to 
service  organizations  created  by  trade-unions, 
consumer  groups,  employers,  nonprofit  com- 
munity groups,  churches,  fraternal  associa- 
tions, groups  of  doctors  or  individual  doc- 
tors, medical  societies,  or  many  other  kinds 
of  sponsors  or  groups  of  sponsors.  The  bill 
not  only  provides  for  utilizing  existing  serv- 
ice organizations  but  It  also  encotirages  the 
creation  of  new  ones. 

The  Blue  Cross  or  similar  hospital-Insur- 
ance plans  will  be  able  to  continue  to  act  as 
representative  of  the  participating  hospitals 
and  the  community  groups  that  own  or  man- 
age the  hospitals.  They  wiU  have  large  op- 
portimities  to  be  important  public  organiza- 
tions that  facilitate  the  administration  cf 
vital  parts  of  the  insurance  system. 

Medical  service  groups — private  clinics, 
salaried  staffs  of  hospitals,  group-service 
plans  such  as  the  Kaiser  or  similar  plans — 
furnishing  service  under  the  system  would  be 
as  free  as  they  are  today  to  select  their  own 
staffs  and  their  own  methods  of  paying  phy- 
sicians and  others  on  their  staffs.  Irrespective 
of  the  method  of  payment  which  prevailed 
among  the  individually  practicing  physicians 
or  dentists  of  the  local  area. 

FINANCING  HEALTH  INStTRANCE        ' 

How  would  the  cost  of  the  health  insurance 
benefits  in  title  II  of  this  biU  be  financed? 

There  is  already  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress legislation  to  finance  the  cost  of  health 
insurance.  On  May  24,  1945.  I  introduced 
with  Senator  MtrRHAT  and  Representative 
Dingell  a  comprehensive  social  security  bUl 
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(S.  1050  and  H  R.  3293)  providing  for  social 
Instirance  contributions  lor  all  social-insur- 
ance programs.  This  bill  was  drafted  on  the 
aasumptlon  that  3  percent  o(  pay  rolls  (up 
to  13.600  per  year)  would  be  allocated  tor 
health  insurance  of  which  one-half  would 
be  paid  by  employers  and  the  other  half  by 
employees.  In  other  words,  li^  percent- of 
pay  rolls  would  be  contributed  by  employers 
and  I'j  percent  by  employees.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  the  additional  cost  above  3  per- 
cent due  to  the  gradual  introduction  of 
dental  and  home-nursing  services  would  be 
financed  out  of  general  revenues. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  why  the 
premiums  for  health  Insurance  were  not  in- 
cluded In  the  national  health  bill  (S.  1606 1. 
and  I  should  like  to  clarify  the  situation  for 
the  record. 

Under  the  Constitution  all  revenue  bills 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  means  that  the  House  must  con- 
sider and  pass  revenue  legislation  before  the 
Senate.  In  order  that  the  health-Insurance 
legislation  can  be  considered  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  without  waiting  first  for  House 
action.  It  was  necessary  to  consider  the  bene- 
fit and  revenue  provisions  separately. 

This  separation  of  legislation  between  the 
revenue  and  benefit  aspects  Is  in  keeping 
with  previous  practice.  In  both  1935  and 
1937  legislation  relating  to  railroad  retire- 
ment was  considered  and  enacted  in  this 
way. 

Another  reason  for  separating  the  benefit 
and  revenue  provisions  Is  that  under  pres- 
ent arrangements  In  Congress  different  com- 
mittees are  concerned  with  these  two  mat- 
ters. In  the  Senate,  for  Instance,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  handles  all 
health  legislation  such  as  the  hospital  sur- 
vey and  construction  bill,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  The  many  technical 
problems  Involved  In  revenue  legislation  are 
handled  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. Similarly.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, health  matters  are  handle<l  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  but  revenue  matters  are  handled 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  financial  details  relating  to  the  raising 
of  the  revenue  for  the  plan  raises  many 
special  problems  which  have  a  bearing  on 
existing  Income  taxes  and  pay-roll  contri- 
butions and  should  be  considered  In  rela- 
tion to  these  laws. 

In  terms  of  priority.  It  Is  essential  that 
the  benefits  should  be  given  consideration 
first.  If  the  Congress  thinks  that  health- 
insurance  benefits  should  be  provided,  then 
the  method  of  financing  can  be  worked  out 
in  terms  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
medical  care  provided. 

StTMMART 

During  the  course  of  the  -hearings  before 
your  committee  you  will  hear  from  experts 
who  will  testify  on  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  bill.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  in- 
corporate in  the  bill  any  constructive  sug- 
gestion that  win  come  out  of  the  hearings 
so  that  we  can  have  a  comprehensive  health- 
Insurance  plan  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  American  people. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NZW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.    MEAD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
on  the  subject  of  the  national  aviation 
policy,  delivered  on  June  5  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
on  a  Nation-wide  radio  hook-up  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee 
To  Investigate  the  National  Defense  Pro- 
gram and. as  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  done  a  splendid  job  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to 
the  problems  of  aviation.  I  believe  his 
remarks  which  were  made  on  the  eve  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  national  avia- 
tion policy  should  be  made  available  to 
the  public,  and  therefore  I  request  that 
they  be  printed  in.  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  talk  about  a 
subject  of  interest  to  all  Americans.  That 
subject  Is  a  national  aviation  policy. 

The  war  brought  us  to  the  realization  that 
we  live  in  an  air  age.  This  is  an  age  of  ex- 
citing possibilities  m  scientific  and  Indus- 
trial progress.  To  realize  these  possibilities. 
we  must  solve  many  difficult  problems.  I 
want  to  report  on  some  of  these  problems,  as 
presented  by  aviation  experts  to  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

The  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  be  the  chairman.  Is  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  best  means  of  charting  America's 
air  future.  We  believe  that  an  Intelligent 
over-all  policy  can  be  established  only  with 
the  full  understanding  and  support  of  the 
American  people.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
whole  people  must  decide  how  our  democratic 
society  can  be  strengthened  and  preserved. 

Why  is  aviation  so  Important  to  democ- 
racy? The  capacity  to  produce  planes  and 
weapons  of  the  most  improved  types  Is  just 
part  of  the  Job.  Military  security  is  an  essen- 
tial requirement  and  I  do  not  minimize  It. 
We  must  have  a  strong  up-to-date  air  force 
for  self -protection,  and  to  carry  out  any 
commitments  which  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  by  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  preservation  of  world 
peace. 

But  looking,  as  I  do,  toward  a  world  of  en- 
during peace  rather  than  a  world  of  strife, 
aviation  appears  to  me  as  a  testing  Instru- 
ment of  otir  democracy.  Can  democracy  ef- 
fectively organize  Its  resources  with  the  help 
of  science  and  technology  so  that  our  people 
can  live  comfortably  and  well? 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  keenly*sensed 
the  promise  of  science  for  America.  He  said, 
In  requesting  a  study  of  this  country's  scien- 
tific needs  and  resources: 

"New  frontiers  of  the  mind  are  before  us, 
and  if  they  are  pioneered  with  the  same 
vision,  boldness,  and  drive  with  which  we 
have  waged  this  war,  we  can  create  a  fuller 
and  more  fruitful  employment  and  a  fuller 
and  more  fruitful  life." 

Aviation  is  one  of  those  frontiers.  Be- 
tween the  Idea  In  the  brain  of  the  scientist 
and  the  aircraft  flying  overhead,  there  Is  a 
vast  area  that  must  be  explored  continuous- 
ly. As  the  pioneer  settled  new  lands,  so 
must  other  men  today  work  In  this  new  field 
to  open  the  way  to  better  machines  and  more 
and  better  jobs. 

First.  The  scientist,  who  extends  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  mind  by  exploring  the  general 
laws  of  nature  as  they  affect  aviation,  Is  said 
to  be  engaged  In  basic  research. 

Second.  The  engineers  and  technicians, 
who  apply  these  basic  findings  to  the  devel- 
opment of  specific  aircraft  designs  and 
models,  are  said  to  be  engaged  In  applied 
research  or  engineering  development.     . 


Third.  The  managers  and  workers,  who  or- 
ganize industry  for  the  production  and  re- 
production of  these  aircraft  designs  and 
models,  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  aircraft 
production. 

These  lines  of  endeavor  are  not  simple  and 
clear  cut.  They  are  complex.  To  carry  them 
out  eilectively  requires  the  teamwork  cf 
science,  Industry,  and  labor  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Government.  Effective  teamwork  Is 
what  we  me^n  by  a  national  air  policy. 

Today  a  national  air  policy  is  not  in  evi- 
dence. We  have  various  Government  agen- 
cies both  military  and  civillah.  as  well  as 
private  groups  and  individuals,  carrying  on 
aviation  research  and  development.  These 
efforts  are  not  coordinated.  One  agency 
finds  It  difficult  to  know  what  the  other  is 
doing.  Some  are  not  carrying  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities with  which  they  are  charged 
by  law.  Working  in  a  corner  of  the  field, 
they  are  unable  to  see  the  whole  field.  And 
the  aircraft  industry,  in  the  face  of  so  many 
governmental  uncertainties,  does  not  know 
what  to  expect,  or  how  to  proceed. 

The  time  has  come,  in  my  opinion,  for  a 
group  of  outstanding  citizens  to  appraise 
these  various  efforts  and  mark  out  the  course 
for  America's  air  future. 

Such  a  group  would  be  set  up  by  the  bill 
I  have  proposed  to  create  a  National  Air  Pol- 
icy Board.  Nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President  would  undertake  within  a  period 
of  3  months  to  make  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  aviation  problems  and  policies,  and 
submit  their  recommendations  to  Congress, 

Right  now  we  are  holding  hearings  on  this 
bill.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  draw  any 
specific  conclusions  before  the  subcommittee 
completes  its  hearings  and  issues  Its  report 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  the  testimony  so  far  taken,  is  a  matter  of 
public  record,  available  for  those  who  may 
wish  to  examine  It.  There  Is  general  agree- 
ment, however,  among  the  expert  witnesses 
upon  the  vital  Importance  of  the  over-all 
objective  which  the  bill  seeks — a  national  air 
policy. 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  stated,  for  example,  that 
formulation  of  a  national  air  policy  was  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  that  he  would 
welcome  It. 

Mr.  Stuart  Symington,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  for  Air,  testified  that  my  bill  was  "of 
the  greatest  significance,  because  it  recog- 
nizes •  •  •  a  critical  need  In  the  develop- 
ment of  both  civil  and  military  air  power." 

Gen.  Carl  Spaatz,  commanding  general  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee In  part  aa  follows:  "The  Mitchell 
bill  represents  long  study  and  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  elements  essential  to  a 
national  air  policy.  The  air  forces  would  like 
to  commend  this  effort,  and  endorse  the  gen- 
eral purpose  as  being  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  country." 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Wells,  chief  engineer  for  the 
Boeing  Aircraft  Co.,  in  endorsing  the  bill, 
pointed  to  the  need  for  "an  effective  means 
of  planning  and  coordination  of  our  activi- 
ties which  will  take  t.he  place  of  the  Instinct 
for  cooperative  self-preservation  which  exists 
only  during  a  national  emergency." 
,  There  Is  not  time  to  cite  the  testimony  of 
other  qualified  witnesses  In  the  aviation  as- 
pects of  Government,  Industry,  labor,  and 
agriculture.  I  have  tried  to  convey  to  you 
the  general  character  of  this  testimony. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  an  Intelligent 
over-all  policy  can  be  established  only  with 
the  full  understanding  and  support  of  the 
American  people.  It  Is  gratifying  to  note 
the  public  Interest  that  has  been  aroused 
by  my  proposal  for  a  National  Air  Policy 
Board.  The  courtesy  extended  by  this 
broadcasting  network  In  enabling  me  to  set 
the  problem  before  the  coimtry  matches 
that  of  newspaper  editors  and  columnists 
who  have  discussed  the  provisions  of  the 
air  policy  bill  prior  to  the  hearings  In  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 
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dedicated  In  his  name  as  a  mark  of  apprecia- 
tion for  his  support. 

Now  I  have  the  great  pleasure,  and  privi- 
lege, and  honor  to  present  our  good  friend — 
United  States  Senator  James  M.  ME.^D. 


opportunity.    Our  task  is  to  compensate  In 
some  slight  measure  for  the  catastrophe  by 
making  utmost  use  of  the  opportunity — the 
opportunity  to  build  better  and  stronger. 
Already  we  have  taken   the  first  step  In 


It  is  not  easy  for  anybody  not  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  displaced  person  who  has  spent 
years  in  one  camp  or  another,  watched  his 
family  killed  and  his  friends  disappear  to 
.  understand  the  depth  of  despair  and  panic 


ii jt. 


^    ^^^         «.M»M^ 
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Of  course,  I  am  most  familiar  with  the 
newspapers  of  my  own  State  of  Washington. 
Editorials  have  been  carried  by  its  news- 
papers, large  and  small,  without  regard  to 
any  partisan  consideration.  A  national  air 
policy  is  above  party;  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  everyone.  Editorials  from  the  Seattle 
Star,  the  Seattle  Times,  the  Tacoma  Times, 
the  Hoquiam  Washingtonian.  and  the  Yak- 
ima Republic,  approving  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  In  an  objective,  nonpartisan  fashion 
are  indicative  of  newspaper  editorial  senti- 
ment in  other  parts  of  the  countr>'. 

Questions  have  been  raised,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  hearings,  as  to  the  capacity 
of  a  temporary  board  to  do  a  thorough  Job 
in  a  3  months'  appraisal  of  this  complicated 
field  of  aviation.  There  appears  to  be  an 
Increasing  sentiment  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  board  which  would  sit  con- 
tinuously to  check  and  coordinate  policy, 
and  make  systematic  revisions  to  keep  pace 
with  swiftly  changing  air  developments. 

Whatever  the  mechanism  that  is  finally 
established,  it  Is  clear  that  the  time  has 
come  to  overhaul  aviation  policies  and  out- 
line our  future  course.  Parenthetically.  I 
may  note  that  it  could  very  well  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  temporary  board  to  determine 
whether  a  permanent  board  or  council  for 
aviation  is  desirable. 

Some  of  my  listeners  tonight  may  recall 
that  In  the  early  19206  a  man  named  Billy 
Mitchell  raised  a  storm  about  the  backward- 
ness of  American  aviation.  The  history  of 
aviation  at  that  time  hardly  measured  two 
decades.  But  out  of  the  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges centering  around  Billy  Mitchell 
came  an  air  policy  board  of  the  kind  that 
I  am  advocating. 

In  its  day — J925 — this  board  performed  a 
useful  function.  Its  findings  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  basic  laws  governing  civilian  and 
military  aviation  which  are  still  on  the 
statute  books.  These  laws  gave  the  aircraft 
industry  a  new  lease  on  life  and  enabled  It 
to  move  ahead. 

Today  we  stand  at  another  critical  point  In 
aviation- history.  We  cannot  afford  to  stand 
In  one  place,  because  scientific  knowledge 
Is  rushing  forward.  Aviation  policy  must  be 
made  to  catch  up. 

Many  of  my  listeners,  having  witnessed  the 
tremendous  wartime  aviation  accomplish- 
ments of  our  scientists,  engineers,  producers, 
workers,  and  mo.=t  of  all,  our  combat  and 
transport  pilots,  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  far  behind  we  are  in  air  policy.  They 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  all  the  Ameri- 
can aircraft  used  In  World  War  II  combat 
were  based  on  pre-Pcnrl  Harlx)r  Ideas. 

I  cite  this  fact  to  Illustrate  the  complex 
problems  and  the  terrific  rate  of  technolog- 
ical obsolescence  In  aeronautics.  By  the 
time  the  brainchild  of  the  scientist  is  con- 
verted into  tested  usable  aircraft,  a  host  of 
new  ideas  have  sprung  up  wafting  to  be  ex- 
ploited. Tlie  pace  of  science  Is  swift  and 
rigorous.  Aviation  as  a  vital  segment  of 
our  Industrial  economy  must  be  so  organized 
as  to  make  tise  cf  all  the  Idefts  the  scientist 
can  develop. 

Let  me  give  a  concrete  example  of  the 
production  problems  Involved  In  the  gap 
between  the  scientific  Idea  and  the  operating 
aircraft. 

In  my  State  of  Washington  we  have  the 
Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  Boeing  was  the 
father  of  the  famous  B-17  which  did  such 
yeoman  service  In  the  war.  The  B-17  was 
based  upon  an  original  Idea;  It  was  the  first 
flying  fortress  or  heavy  bomber. 

The  Idea  of  the  B-17  gave  birth  to  a  larger 
and  more  terrifying  offspring,  the  B-29,  that 
soon  winded  its  way  over  Japan.  Allowing 
for  the  fact  that  the  B-29  could  draw  upon 
the  design  and  production  experience  of  the 
B-17,  how  long  do  you  suppose  it  took  for 
the  B-29  to  go  from  drawing  board  to  com- 
bat?   The  answer,  as  given  by  an  aviation 


expert.  Is  8  years.  Eight  years,  mind  you. 
between  the  time  the  B-29  was  first  sketched 
on  a  drafting  board  and  the  time  It  was 
being  used  to  bla&t  the  enemy  to  pieces. 

This  expert  who  testified  on  the  B-29  de- 
velopment stated  further  that  to  bis  knowl- 
edge, no  successful  aircraft  engine  of  tactical 
Importance  had  ever  been  perfected  for  com- 
bat use  In  less  than  5  years,  and  that  the 
same  could  be  said  for  many  instruments, 
propellers,  accessories,  and  the  larger  func- 
tional components  of  aircraft. 

It  is  no  doubt  disconcerting  to  realize  that 
after  long  years  of  painstaking,  costly  experi- 
mentation,' testing  and  production,  we  may 
come  out  with  a  product  which  Is  fine  and 
sound,  but  already  a  back  number.  If  not 
obsolete.  This  Is  a  cost  of  the  steady  march 
of  science  and  progress.  While  we  cannot 
eliminate  that  cost,  we  can  reduce  its  pro- 
portions' by  enlightened  and  Intelligent 
policy. 

An  example  along  this  line:  Several  weeks 
ago.  the  people  of  the  Nation's  Capital  were 
given  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  latest  jet-propelled  pursuit  airplane, 
the  P-80.  Our  combat  flyers  never  had  the 
opportmiity  to  use  this  plane  for  the  defeat 
of  the  aggressor. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  was  far  ahead 
of  us  in  this  phase  of  aviation  science.  Jet 
proptolslon  was  developed  by  the  Germans 
before  the  war,  and  effectively  employed  In 
combat. 

The  point  to  be  made  here  Is  that  the  jet- 
propelled  planes  whizzing  over  our  heads  the 
other  day  were  the  latest  pursuit  planes,  but 
already  they  are  somewhat  obsolete  In  a 
technical  sense.  Newer  refinements  and  de- 
velopments are  on  the  drawing  board  and  on 
the  way  to  experimental  production. 

I  predict  that  in  the  near  future  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  be  called  upon 
to  appropriate  sums  for  basic  and  applied 
research  In  aeronautics  approaching  the 
$1.000 .COO. COO  mark. 

My  concern  is  that  such  huge  sums  should 
be  expended  wisely  and  well,  not  wastefully. 
In  underscoring  the  importance  of  a  national 
air  policy  to  Insure  these  results,  I  will  close 
by  repeating  in  part  what  I  said  at  the  start 
of  the  hearings  on  my  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Air  Policy  Board: 

"When  the  v.ar  ended  there  were  drastic 
cutbacks  In  aircraft  production.  Now  we 
must  solve  the  problem  of  maintaining  an 
aircraft  industry  in  peacetime.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  tremendous  Investment 
in  this  industry  as  regards  their  future  well- 
being  and  security.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not 
look  to  further  war.  I  look  to  peace  and  an 
expanding  economy  of  jobs  and  production. 
The  aviation  Industry  can  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  this  peacetime  economy. 

"It  is  important  to  understand  that  this 
great  Investment  in  the  aircraft  Industry  is 
costly  to  maintain.  We  are  living  In  an  age 
of  technological  revolution.  Scientific  re- 
search Is  vital  to  prevent  obsolescence  and 
deterioration  of  the  industry.  But  research 
cannot  be  pursued  by  Industry  alone.  It  re- 
quires the  expenditures  of  large  sums  of  pub- 
lic moneys.  In  ordering  such  expenditures, 
the  Congress  must  balance  competing  inter- 
ests and  mark  out  appropriate  lines  of  en- 
deavor, to  arrive  at  the  policies  that  will  best 
promote  the  national  welfare.  For  example, 
when  we  in  Congress  are  asked  to  appropriate 
hundreds  of  millions  for  military  research 
and  development  centers,  we  must,  to  safe- 
guard the  public  funds,  consider  the  whole 
field  of  aviation.  In  Its  commercial  as  well 
as  its  military  application.  How  can  we  do 
otherwise?  That  Is  why.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is 
fitting  that  Congress  have  the  benefit  of  rec- 
ommendations from  an  impartial  authorita- 
tive board  that  will  carefully  review  the  fac- 
tors essential  to  keep  America  abreast  of  the 
latest  scientific  advances  In  aviation,  and  to 
permit  the  development  of  a  vigorous  air- 
craft Industry." 


Address  by  Hon.  Jamies  M.  Mead,  of  New 
York,  Before  Association  of  Fraternal 
and  Benevolent  Organizations  of  tlie 
American  Jewish  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask . 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts  from  an 
address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mead]  at  a  dinner 
of  the  Association  of  Fraternal  and  Be- 
nevolent Organi^tions  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  at  the  Hotel  Commo- 
dore, in  New  Yoik  City,  on  May  26,  1946. 
The  dinner  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Stephen 
8.  Wise  on  his  seventy-second  birthday. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  connection  with  the  excerpts 
from  the  speech,  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr,  Charles  Sonnenreich,  president  of 
the  organization,  in  introducing  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  introduc- 
tory remarks  and  excerpts  of  th^  speech 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTRODUCTION     FOR     SENATOR    JAMES     M.     MEAD. 

MADE  BY  CHARLES  SONNENSSICH.  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  FRATERNAL  AND  BENE\*0- 
LENT  ORGANIZATIONS,  OF  TH«  AMERICAN 
JEWISH    CONGRESS 

We  are  greatly  honored  by  the  presence  of 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  We  sincerely  appreciate 
his  presence  here  all  the  more  since  we  know 
him  to  be  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  im- 
portant Senators  in  Washington. 

Although  a  resident  of  Bufislo,  he  is  no 
stranger  to  us,  for  his  outstanding  record  as 
a  champion  of  humanity  has  erdeared  him 
to  all  of  us. 

Like  many  of  us  here,  he  too  Is  the  son  of 
Immigrant  parents.  He  knows  the  prob- 
lems of  the  immigrant,  the  refugee,  and  the 
displaced  persons,  problems  which  are  upper- 
most in  our  thoughts  at  the  moment. 

His  life  is  t3rpical  of  many  leaders  of  our 
democracy.  Starting  In  a  humble  way,  he 
rose  from  a  menial  laborer's  job  to  top  honors 
by  serving  his  fellow  men  and  country  in 
various  capacities.  For  over  30  years  he  has 
faithfully  served  the  people  of  the  State  of  x 
New  York  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  United  States  Senate. 

During  the  height  of  the  war,  at  great 
peril  to  himself,  he  answered  our  country's 
call  to  visit  our  fighting  fronts  as  a  member 
of  the  Truman  War  Investigating  Committee, 
of  which  he  Is  now  the  active  chairman. 
This  global  trip  brotight  to  his  observation 
the  problems  of  the  oppressed,  the  refugee, 
and  the  enslaved  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
From  his  personal  experience  he  wrote  one 
of  the  truly  great  war  bocks  entitled  "Tell 
the  Folks  Back  Home."  which  will  long  live 
as  a  memorable  document  of  history. 

He  comes  to  us  as  a  devoted  friend  of  our 
people.  He  has  not  only  spoken  out  in  our  j 
behalf,  but  he  has  deeply  concerned  himself 
In  our  problem  to  have  the  gates  of  Palestine 
opened  now  and  has  urged  the  prompt  re- 
moval of  displaced  persons  from  the  camps. 
Only  recently  a  row  of  trees  in  Palestine  was 
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contrasted  with  Its  practical  politicians  are 
highly  skilled  in  polemics. 

Ever  since  they  came  to  Washington  In 
mass  formation  in  1933  they  have  ably  used 
this  talent  In  the  press  and  on  the  radio  to 


Deal  economista  have  often  proved  what 
they  wanted  to  prove.  And  on  one  occasion 
at  least  he  thought  these  statistics  were  the 
product  of  wish  rather  than  fact  and  said 
as    much    to    their    compilers    and    to    the 


have    Infinitely    more    latmr    disorder    than 
Great  Britain  has. 

We  used  to  be  told  that  If  union  security 
could  be  assured,  union  responsibility  would 
certainly  follow. 
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dedicated  In  his  name  as  a  mark  of  apprecia- 
tion for  his  support. 

Now  I  have  the  great  pleasure,  and  privi- 
lege, and  honor  to  present  our  good  friend — 
United  States  Senator  James  M.  Mead. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  SPEECH  OF  UNnXD  STATES 
SENATOR   JAMES    M.    MEAD 

It  is  With  genuine  satisfaction  that  I  join 
you  tonight  in  paying  ttibute  to  Dr.  Stephen 
Wise,  great  American,  great  Jew.  great  hu- 
man being.  I  say  that  not  because  Dr.  Wise 
happens  to  be  one  of  my  favorite  constitu- 
ents. I  say  It  not  merely  because  he  has, 
through  50  years  of  public  activity  on  behalf 
of  every  civilized  cause,  so  richly  merited  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  hla  fellow  Amer- 
icans and  his  fellow  Jews  the  world  over. 
I  say  It  because  Dr.  Wise  so  supremely  em- 
bodies those  qualities  of  democratic  leader- 
ship the  world  so  sorely  needs  today. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  we  have  been  far  too  prone  to 
Identify  leadership  with  dictatorship.  De- 
mocracy, like  all  systems  of  government,  re- 
quires leadership.  It  requires  a  different 
kind  of  leadership.  It  requires.  In  the  first 
place,  courage.  I  mean  not  the  courage 
which  one  needs  in  or3er  to  march  at  the 
head  of  ruthless  and  plundering  legions  but 
the  courage  that  Is  needed  to  fight  for  what 
Is  Just  against  the  most  overwhelming  odds. 
It  requires,  in  the  second  place,  imagination. 
Here  I  do  not  mean  the  imagination  to  see 
one's  self  astride  a  world  dominated  by  force 
and  shackled  by  the  bonds  of  poverty  and 
insecurity.  I  mean  the  imagination  that  one 
can  see  a  world  at  peace  because  men  have 
learned  to  live  with  each  other,  to  recog- 
nize each  other's  legitimate  aspirations,  and 
■to  respect  each  other's  fundamental  differ- 
ences. And.  it  finally  requires  humility — 
the  humility  which  recognizes  that  wisdom 
is  not  the  monopoly  of  the  privileged  elite, 
but  that  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
man  and  woman  who  make  up  our  society. 

These  qualities  of  courage  and  Imagination 
and  of  humility  have  more  than  anything 
else  marked  Dr.  Wise's  life.  Whether  It  be  the 
courage  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  labor  and 
the  common  man  years  before  those  rights 
were  recognized,  whether  It  be  the  Imagina- 
tion to  see  50  years  ago  the  Inescapable  need 
ior  a  homeland  for  the  Jewish  people,  or 
Whether  It  be  the  humility  which  has  led  him 
to  enlist  with  his  fellow  men  of  good  will 
everj-where  In  every  battle  for  Justice  and  for 
freedom — Dr.  Wise  has  given  to  this  country, 
to  the  Jewish  people  and  to  the  world,  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship we  need  today.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  am  so  gratified  to  join  with  you  in  earnest 
tribute  to  him  on  this  occasion. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  I  have  the 
opportimlty  of  paying  that  tribute  at  this 
dinner  of  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  to  which  Dr.  Wise 
has  given  so  much  of  his  abundant  energies 
and  his  incomparable  eloquence.  I  know 
something  about  the  work  of  the  movement. 
I  know  of  the  manner  in  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  war,  you  worked  to  assure  the  se- 
curity of  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the 
world.  I  know  how  your  voice  was  among  the 
very  first  to  l>e  raised  In  warning  the  world 
that  the  rise  of  nazlsm  meant  the  death 
of  liberty.  And  I  have  been  hearing  a  good 
deal  latply  about  the  manner  in  which  you 
are  meeting  the  new  and  challenging  tasks  of 
the  postwar  period — how  you  are  seeking  to 
end  the  Inequalities  by  which  men  are  di- 
vided and  to  promote  freedom  for  all  groups, 
how  you  are  developing  new  means  of  teach- 
ing people  to  live  together  in  friendship  and 
cooperation,  how  you  are  working  to  make 
possible  a  decent  future  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. These  are  aspirations  which  are  shared 
by  all  earnest  and  honest  people  eversrwhere. 
These  are  programs  which  cannot  fall  to 
bring  enduring  benefit  to  all  peoples. 

War  is  always  a  tremendous  and  over- 
whelming catastrophe.    But  It  Is  also  a  great 


opportunity.  Our  task  is  to  compensate  In 
some  slight  measure  for  the  catastrophe  by 
making  utmost  use  of  the  opportunity— the 
opportunity  to  build  better  and  stroi^ger. 

Already  we  have  taken  the  first  step  in 
the  formation  of  the  United  Nations.  I  re- 
fuse to  be  dismayed  by  the  frictions  and 
tensions  that  seem  to  emerge.  Every  addi- 
tional day  the  nations  sit  together  .is  addi- 
tional schooling  in  world  government.  We 
must  have  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  world 
government  before  we  can  fully  develop  the 
habit.  Practice  at  first  Is  bound  to  be  some- 
what amateurish  and  Inadequate. 

We  cannot  achieve  a  genuine  unity  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  until  all  enjoy 
decent  standards  of  living  and  social  wel- 
fare and  health.  International  economic  de- 
velopment and  reconstruction  Is  not  an  act 
of  charity  toward  less  fortunate  lands.  It 
Is  an  Indispensable  condition  for  the  forg- 
ing of  a  united  world. 

That  Is  why  I  so  warmly  commend  the 
program  and  the  activities  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress.  By  your  efforts  to  raise  and 
secure  the  status  of  the  Jewish  people 
throughout  the  world,  you  are  not  only 
bringing  the  hope  of  a  decent  future  to  a 
shattered  people,  you  are  helping  to  forge 
a  world  united  by  equality  and  freedom. 
Through  your  magnificent  work  In  fighting 
for  the  democratic  rights  and  security  of  all 
minority  groups  in  this  land,  you  are  not 
only  helping  make  democracy  real  for  so 
many  people,  you  are  helping  to  assure  the 
unity  of  our  country.  By  your  application 
of  science  to  the  problems  of  human  relation- 
ships, you  are  not  only  helping  local  groups' 
of  all  sorts  to  live  together  In  harmony  and 
brotherhood,  you  are  developing  basic  prin- 
ciples of  human  cooperation. 

This  is  a  program  which  meets  the  chal- 
lenging realities  of  a  world  challenged  by  the 
power  man  has  created  either  to  live  to- 
gether as  one  or  to  die.  I  wish  you  strength 
in  that  program.  I  hope  particularly  that 
Dr.  Wise,  who  has  been  both  Its  Inspiration 
and  Its  most  eloquent  spokesman,  will  con- 
tinue to  give  it  for  many  years  his  energy 
and  enthusiasm  and  his  leadership. 


Shall  We  Let  Britain  Default  Again? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  7,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

June  5,  1946. 
Hon.  J.AMES  F.  Byrnes, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dcak  Mr.  Secretary:  Dally  we  rec3lve 
word  of  unrest  In  the  displaced  persons 
camps  of  occupied  Germany.  Explosions 
take  place, 'at  various  points,  symptomatic  of 
the  mounting  tension  arising  out  of  the  en- 
forced idleness  of  the  displaced  Jews,  their 
stattis  of  indignity,  their  sense  of  not  be- 
longing anywhere,  and  the  deferred  action  on 
getting  them  to  Palestine  where  the  great 
majority  wish  to  go. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  such  disturbances 
as  the  recent  one  In  the  Bavarian  village  of 
Oberammlngen  take  place.  Certainly,  antl- 
semitic  feeling  within  that  area  is  not  dis- 
sipated; on  the  contrary,  reports  find  such 
feeling  aggravated.  The  military,  duty-bound 
to  keep  law  and  order,  find  their  task  more 
difficult  because  of  this  situation.  Evidence 
of  irritation  with  this  task  Is  not  lacking. 


It  is  not  easy  for  anybody  not  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  displaced  person  who  has  spent 
years  in  one  camp  or  another,  watched  his 
family  killed  and  his  friends  disappear  to 
understand  the  depth  of  despair  and  panic 
experienced  by  the  displaced  person. 

We  could,  perhaps,  be  asked  to  be  more 
patient  If  a  ready  solution,  were  not  present. 
But  that  splutlon  Is  present,  and  not  only 
present  but  accepted.  When  a  solution  is 
available,  is  acceptable,  and  is  accepted,  what 
further  reason  exists  for  Inaction?  Over  a 
month  has  passed  since  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine  recom- 
mended the  Immediate  admission  of  100  000 
Jews  into  Palestine.  President  Trumait  Im- 
mediately accepted  that  recommendation. 
Foreign  Minister  Bevin,  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  that  report,  in  the  presence  of  Cabi- 
net members  of  the  British  Government,  had 
promised  acceptance,  If  no  minority  report 
were  Issued. 

Nothing  has  changed  In  existing  conditions 
to  warrant  any  further  delay.  We  deferred 
to  the  wishes  of  the  British  when  President 
Truman  originally  requested  that  100,000 
Jews  be  admitted,  and  we  joined  In  the  In- 
quiry committee.  Now,  after  months  of  de- 
lay occasioned  by  the  work  of  the  committee, 
we  are  again  delayed  by  condition  imposed 
upon  condition.  It  is  unseemly,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  that  the  United  States 
Government  be  pushed  around  that  way. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  put  all  our 
moral  and  political  weight  behind  our  in- 
sistence that  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  to  admit  100,000  Jews  into  Pales- 
tine be  acted  upon  at  once.  The  longer  we 
hesitate,  the  more  conditions  will  be  imposed 
until  the  recommendation  itself  will  become 
a  nullity. 

The  acute  needs  of  the  waiting  100,000 
Jews  demand  Immediate  action.  The  task  of 
our  military  grows  more  involved  daily  as  the 
tension  Increases  in  the  camps  of  the  dis- 
placed persons.  Finally,  the  United  States 
Government,  having  committed  Itself  to  a 
course  of  action  with  regard  to  the  admission 
of  the  100.000  Jews  Into  Palestine  cannot 
now  retreat  without  loss  of  moral  and  polit- 
ical prestige.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that 
inaction  spells  retreat. 

With  assurances  of  highest  esteem,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emantjei  Celler. 


Sources  of  Criticism  Against  Mr.  Snyder 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Krock,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  yesterday,  dealing  with 
Mr.  John  Snyder,  who  has  now  been 
nominated  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  article  is  captioned  "Sources 
of  the  barrage  against  Mr.  Snyder." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  The  Nation 

sottrces  of  the  barrage  against  mr.  snyder 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  June  5.  —The  New  Deal  econ- 
omists, lawj-ers,  and  others  who  make  up  the 
intellectual  division  of  that  movement  aa 
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contrasted  with  Its  practical  politicians  are 
highly  skilled  in  polemics. 

Ever  since  they  came  to  Washington  In 
mass  formation  in  1933  they  have  ably  used 
this  talent  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio  to 
popularize  their  doctrines.  But  they  have 
employed  it  as  ably  to  denigrate  the  public 
standing  of  those  in  the  Government  whose 
views  and  policies  have  run  counter  to  their 
own  or  who  have  acquired  Influence  at  the 
White  House. 

Sometimes  this  campaign  of  detraction  Is 
pursued  openly.  When,  however,  the  intend- 
ed victim  is  deeply  entrenched  in  public  con- 
fidence, or  the  campaigners  run  the  risk  of 
turning  the  President  against  them  if  they 
identify  themselves  with  the  barrage  of  dis- 
paragement, these  New  Deal  intellectuals 
operate  with  even  superior  skill  as  an  un- 
derground. 

Items  of  inside  information,  carefully  se- 
lected to  give  an  unfavorable  impression  of 
the  object  of  the  immediate  campaign,  and 
frequently  half-truths  only,  are  fed  to  the 
people  through  willing  channels.  This  de- 
structive process  continues  until  the  man 
under  attack  has  lost  public  standing  and 
his  influence  with  his  associates,  or  has  dem- 
onstrated invulnerability. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances  of 
this  operation  since  the  New  Deal  came  to 
power  13  years  ago  Cordell  Hull  successfully 
survived  It.  and  for  more  than  a  decade  Jesse 
H.  Jones  did  also,  though  President  Roose- 
velt finally  and  reluctantly  gave  the  signal 
for  his  official  execution 

There  were  others  with  varying  fates.  But 
in  the  recollection  of  this  correspondent  no 
high  cfflcial  has  been  under  a  steadier  and 
heavier  bombardment  from  these  sources 
than  the  Director  of  Reconversion,  John  W. 
Snyder. 

He  has  made  no  eflort  to  refute  the  in- 
cessant- attacks  through  the  New  Deal  un- 
derground on  his  ability,  capacity  and  char- 
acter. Neither  he  nor  any  friend  of  his.  In- 
sofar as  this  correspondent  has  been  able 
to  discover,  has  tried  to  counter  the  attack, 
everi  by  passing  out  inside  information 
which  conceivably  would  put  his  official  rec- 
ord more  in  balance. 

Yet  whenever  some  left  wing  counsel  is 
rejected  at  the  White  House,  or  the  Presi- 
dent engages  on  an  act  or  policy  that  runs 
into  trouble  in  Congrefcs  or  with  the  radical 
groups  in  the  Democratic  Party,  Mr.  Sny- 
der is  portrayed  in  certain  sections  of  the 
press  as  the  responsible  villain. 

If  the  national  economy  grows  worse,  some 
persuasion  of  his  upon  the  President  is 
cited — often  in  direct  quotes — as  the  basic 
reason  for  this.  If  a  bad  or  unpopular  Presi- 
dential appointment  is  made,  inside  infor- 
mation is  produced  to  prove  that  Mr.  Snyder 
dld'^it.  If  Mr.  Truman  dallies  with  labor 
troubles  untU  they  have  exploded,  in  these 
reports  It  was  Mr.  Snyder  who  gave  him  the 
fatal  advice. 

If  the  President  then  proposes  curbs  which 
are  denounced  alike  by  management,  labor, 
and  office  holders  who  must  seek  current 
reelection,  Mr.  Snyder  is  named  as  their 
author. 

This  press  campaign  so  much  resembles  its 
predecessors,  and  its  heroes  are  bo  sugges- 
tive of  the  New  Dealers  who  played  these 
parts  before,  that  it  seemed  fair  to  inquire 
how  Mr.  Snyder  appears  to  high  officials  with 
whom  he  is  daily  associated. 

The  inquiry  was  limited  to  those  who  have 
never  engaged  in  previous  underground  at- 
tacks and  to  administrators  who,  though  not 
classified  as  New  Dealers,  have  at  least  never 
been  the  objects  of  such  campaigns.  The 
composite  opinion  given  was  about  this: 

Mr.  Snyder  is  a  realist  who  has  refused  to 
make  his  computations  come  out  with  pre- 
determined answers  to  suit  a  political  philos- 
ophy or  planned  economy.  He  is  honest. 
He  is  neither  subtle  nor  equivocal.  He  Is 
definitely  from  Missouri  when  he  analirzcs 
the  charts  and  tables  with  which  the  New 


Deal  economists  have  often  proved  what 
they  wanted  to  prove.  And  on  one  occasion 
at  least  he  thought  these  statistics  were  the 
product  of  wish  rather  than  fact  and  said 
as  much  to  their  compilers  and  to  the 
President. 

Last  autumn  the  official  New  Deal  line 
was  that  wages  could  be  greatly  increased — 
as  many  unions  were  demanding — without 
any  general  rise  in  prices.  This  was  the 
theme  of  its  economists  and  politicians  and 
Secretary  Wallace  released  a  confidential  re- 
ix)rt  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  pur- 
porting to  show  that  there  could  be  a  gen- 
eral raise  of  10  percent  in  industrial  wages 
in  1946,  and  15  percent  in  1947,  without  any 
price  advance.  Chester  Bowles,  then  the 
heai  of  the  OPA  and  now  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  followed  the  line  by  re- 
sisting price  increases  in  industries  com- 
mensxirate  with  greatly  augmented  costs  of 
labor. 

Tlie  President  looked  hopefully ,  at  the 
formula.  What  politician  would  not?  No 
more  wonderful  solution  of  his  troubles  had 
ever  been  offered  to  an  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  But  Mr.  Snyder  said  it  was  nonsense. 
as  It  was;  proved  it  on  paper  as  repeatedly 
since  it  has  been  proved  in  fact;  and  for  a 
time  he  stood  alone  against  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
Bowles,  and  other  advocates  of  or  sympa- 
thizers with  the  contention. 

He  has  intruded  realism  on  other  occa- 
sions. But  this  instance  was  unforgivable. 
Consequently  he  reads  of  himself  dally  as  the 
man  who  does  everything  stupid,  says  every- 
thing wrong,  and  stiombles  forever  through 
the  log  created  by  a  dull  and  bumbling  brain. 

This  explanation  seems  sound  to  one  who 
has  traced  similar  press  campaigns  to  the 
same  sources. 


'Appeasing"  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.HAWKES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject,  "Appeasing"  Labor,  de- 
livered on  March  26,  1946.  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  by  Gilbert  H.  Montague,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  New  York  bar, 
in  a  debate  with  Lae  Pressman,  general 
counsel  of  the  CIO. 

The  facts  set  forth  by  Mr.  Montague 
are  well  worth  the  review  and  considera- 
tion of  every  legislator  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  enacting  labor  laws 
which  deal  fairly  with  both  capital  and 
labor,  who  must  be  cooperative  partners 
if  the  great  business  and  industrial  ma- 
chine of  the  United  States  is  to  succeed 
and  satisfactorily  serve  the  American 
people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"APPEASING"  LABOa 

Great  Britain  has  no  statute  compelling  an 
employer  to  bargain  collectively,  or  providing 
for  a  closed  shop  or  check-off,  or  compelling  a 
workman  to  join  a  union  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  or  setting  up  machinery  few- 
conducting  and  settling  abor  disputes. 

We  In  the  United  States  today  have  statutes 
providing  for  all  these  things.    And  today  we 


have    infinitely    more    Itfbor    disorder    than 
Great  Britain  has. 

We  used  to  be  told  that  if  union  security 
could  be  assured,  union  responsibility  would 
certainly  follow. 

In  1935  President  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act. 

In  1936  labor  spent  •T70.2'8  In  the  reelec- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt^ 
,  In  1938  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
NcMTls-LaOuardia  Act  protects  plcketers, 
even  when  they  are  not  employees,  and  that 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  authorizes 
the  Board  to  make  any  "inference"  from  any 
evidence,  even  though  such  "inference"  is 
contrary  to  the  weight  of  evidence. 

In  1940  the  Supreme  Court"  held  that 
plcketers  may  publicize  any  statements 
whatsoever  against  an  employer,  and  that 
their  right  to  picket  and  to  publicize  is  the 
freedom  of  speech  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  cannot 
be  abridged  by  Congress  or  by  any  State  legis- 
lature. But  the  employer  becomes  subject  to 
punishment  under  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  when  there  is  any  evidence  from 
which  the  Board  might  "infer"  that  some  ut- 
terance of  the  employer  "Interfered"  with 
unionizing  activities. 

In  1940  the  Supreme  Court  disregarded  ?0 
years'  precedents,  and  held  that  labor  was 
for  the  most  part  immune  from  the  anti- 
trust acts. 

In  1941,  the  Supreme  Court  went  further, 
and  "Inferred"  in  favor  of  labor  a  substantial 
repeal  of  the  antitrust  acts,  spelling  this 
extraordinary  "inference"  out  of  two  other 
statutes  of  strictly  limited  scope  and  purpose. 

In  1942  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  sums 
extorted  from  truck  drivers,  under  threats 
of  assault  and  battery,  should  be  regarded 
as  "wages  by  a  bona  fide  employer  to  a  bona 
file  employee,"  and  that  "interference"  with 
such  extortion  would  be  "interference  with 
traditional  labor-union  activities." 

In  1942  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
began  to  require  "maintenance-of-member- 
ship" clauses  In  labor  contracts. 

When  Montgomery  Ward  refused  to  in- 
clude these  clauses  in  Its  labor  contract. 
President  Roosevelt  addressed  this  communi- 
cation to  the  company: 

"As  Commander  In  Chief  in  time  of  war.  I 
direct  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  to  comply 
without  further  delay  with  the  National  War 
Labor  Boards  directive  order  of  November 
5,  1942." 

But  in  1944,  when  James  ^esan  Petrillo 
and  his  American  Federation  of  Musicians 
refused  to  comply  with  the  National  War 
Labor  Board's  directive  orders.  President 
Roosevelt  addressed  this  communication  to 
Mr.  Petrillo: 

"The  National  War  Labor  Board  and  the 
Director  of  Economic  StabUization  have  pot 
recommended  Government  poEsesslon  and  op- 
eration. Under  the  statute  it  must  be  found 
that  the  labor  dispute  unduly  impeded  the 
war  effort.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Director 
of  Economic  Stabilization  that  under  all  the 
present  clrcumstatices  the  noncompliance  by 
your  union  is  not  unduly  Impeding  the  war 
effort.  •  •  •  Therefore,  in  the  interest 
of'  orderly  government  and  In  the  interest  of 
respecting  the  considered  decision  of  the 
Board,  I  request  your  union  to  accept  the  di- 
rective orders  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board." 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Petrillo  and 
his  American  Federation  of  Musicians  de- 
clined to  comply. 

In  1944  contributions  from  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America  and  other 
members  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations to  its  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee In  support  of  the  election  cf  President 
Roosevelt  and  Vice  President  Truman  aggre- 
gated nearly  $1,000,000. 

Ten  years'  "appeasement"  of  labor  has  now 
brought  us  to  this: 

Today,  It  is  also  standard  strike  prr etice  for 
a  union  to  throw  a  mob  of  pickets  around 
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a  plant,  and  beat  up  any  member  of  the  cler- 
ical or  supervisory  or  executive  staff  that 
seeks  to  exercise  bis  lawful  right  to  enter  the 
plant. 

Today,  It  Is  standard  strike  practice  for 
the  local  police  and  the  local  city  govern- 
ment to  Ignore  this  lawlessness  as  long  as 
they  can.  and  to  put  on  a  show  of  curbing 
it  only  after  public  opinion  and  the  courts 
compel  them  to  act.  " 

In  1919  Gov.  Calvin  CooUdge  became  a 
national  figure  by  declaring: 

"Tliere  Is  no  right  to  strike  against  the 
public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  any- 
time." 

"Let  every  Inhabitant  make  known  his  de- 
termination to  support  law  and  order;  that 
duty  is  supreme." 

That  was  in  1919. 

Today  vould  any  President  or  Governor 
dare  to  utter  such  ringing  words? 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  present  moral  ob- 
tuseness.  In  which  thousands  of  good  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  today  floundering  so  un- 
happily? 

The  blame  Is  not  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
American  labor,  for  the  heart  of  American 
labor  has  always  been  sound,  and  has  always 
responded  to  correct  moral  leadership. 

In  all  fairness,  the  blame  cannot  be  placed 
unqualifiedly  and  unreservedly  upon  union 
labor  leadership. 

There  Is  not  much  Inducement  for  correct 
moral  leadership  in  the  Government's  policy 
of  always  "appeasing"  labor,  and  in  Congress' 
timid  acquiescence  In  that  policy,  and  In  the 
public's  good-natured  Indifference  to  that 
policy. 

It  would  appear  to  be  asking  too  much  of 
a  labor  leadpr  to  expect  from  him  correct 
moral  leadership,  when  he  knows  that  the 
result  may  be  his  defeat  and  deposition  from 
office  by  some  rival  aspirant  who  can  safely 
assume  that  unprincipled  and  dishonorable 
tnctlcs  will  incur  only  temporary  opprobrium, 
and  may  win  permanent  position  and  great 
reward. 

This  Is  the  enervating  climate  In  which 
labor  leaders  have  been  nurtured  for  many 
years. 

"Appeasement"  can  never  be  a  long-run  na- 
tional policy. 

"Appeasement"  of  the  slave  power  from  1820 
to  1860  led  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision  In  1867 
and  the  Civil  War  In  1861. 

"Appeasement"  of  fascism  In  our  own  day 
led  to  Munich  In  1938.  and  World  War  II  in 
1939.  and  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941. 

Whither  Is  our  present  "appeasement"  of 
the  labor  power  carrying  us? 

When  some  group  within  the  Nation  be- 
comes dissatisfied  with  some  phase  of  our 
national  policy,  our  normal  course  Is  to  talk 
It  out,  and  arrive  at  some  adjustment  on  the 
basis  of  equal  patriotism  and  mutual  for- 
bearance for  all  Americans. 

But  when  we  have  negligently  permitted 
som«  group  within  the  Nation  to  gain  the 
power  and  nourish  the  Inclination  to  strangle 
our  national  life  until  this  group  gets  what 
It  wants,  we  must  expect  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  our  negligence. 

Since  we  then  can  no  longer  reach  any 
adjustment  on  the  basis  of  equal  patriotism 
and  mutual  forbearance,  we  must  Instead 
"appease"  that  group,  by  offering  It  whatever 
rearrangements  may  be  needed  In  order  to 
satisfy   it. 

Equal  patriotism  and  mutual  forbearance 
having  ceased  to  t>e  a  basis  on  which  any 
appeal  can  be  addressed  to  this  group,  it 
follows  that  these  rearrangements  must  be 
strictly  along  lines  dictated  by  this  group — 
like  the  appeasement  of  the  slave  power  from 
1820  to  1860,  and  the  Munich  settlement  with 
Hitler  In  1938 — and  must  be  extensive 
enough  to  procure  the  satisfaction  and  ac- 
ceptance of  this  group. 

Combinations  to  raise  costs  and  prices  and 
charge  them  to  the  public  used  to  be  con- 
tidere<i  monopolistic. 


IX  such  combinations  had  also  the  power 
to  strangle  our  national  life,  we  used  to  think 
that  the  odium  of  their  offense  far  outran 
the  odium  of  monopoly. 

But  today,  when  labor  raises  costs  and 
prices  and  charges  them  to  the  public,  and 
then  threatens  to  strangle  our  national  life 
If  It  Is  not  permitted  to  do  so,  we  call  It 
"the  democratic  way  of  doing  things." 

The  first  step  toward  a  solution  of  our 
present  difficulties  Is  for  all  of  us  to  get  rid 
of  our  present  complex  of  contlnu^iUy  "ap- 
peasing" labor. 

This  Is  a  man-size  Job.  but  equal  patriot- 
ism and  mutual  forbearance  for  all  Ameri- 
cans are  principles  that  are  native  in  Ameri- 
can labor,  Just  as  they  are  native  in  every 
other  branch  of  American  life. 

If  American  labor  has  temporarily  for- 
gotten them,  it  is  only  because  we  have  all 
encouraged  them  to  do  so,  and  because  good 
national  manners,  like  good  personal  man- 
ners, are  habits  that  can  be  learned,  and 
forgotten,  and  relearned. 

When  this  "appeasement"  complex  Is  de- 
leted from  our  national  policy  American  labor 
will  quickly  disown  any  inclination  to  stran- 
gle our  American  national  life,  and  will  be 
willing,  like  all  other  Americans,  td  talk  over 
all  questions  and  disputes  and  to  arrive  at 
a  mutually  satisfactory  adjustment  on  the 
basis  cf  equal  patriotism  and  mutual  for- 
bearance for  all  Americans. 


Report  of  Subcommittee  of  Security 
Council  on  Franco  Spain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5  > .  1946 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  of  last 
night,  written  by  Philip  Marshall  Brown, 
formerly  professor  of  international  law 
of  Princeton  University,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  important  crisis  in  Spain  and 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
respecting  the  question  of  Franco.  I 
think  the  letter  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  I  am  glad  to  offer 
it  for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letter  to  the  Sta« 

calls  proposed  policy  on  franco  a  monstrous 
innovation 

To  the  EorroR  of  t  me  Star: 

Allow  me  to  express  my  entire  agreement 
with  your  able  editorial  entitled  "Report  on 
Franco." 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  vjf  the  United  Nations  con- 
cerning Franco  Spain  Is  astounding.  It  ad- 
vocates the  principle  that  the  United  Nations 
should  dictate  the  kind  of  government  any 
people  should  have. 

If  Franco  is  to  be  ousted  because  other 
governments  do  not  like  him,  the  same  rea- 
soning as  logically  might  be  applleo  to  Stalin 
and  other  dictators. 

This  report  does  not  consider  Franco  to  be 
an  existing  threat  to  international  peace,  but 
rather  as  a  potential  menace.  Just  how 
Impoverished  and  exhausted  Spain  with  an 


ill-equipped  army  could  be  a  threat  is  not 
made  clear. 

Franco  may  be  as  bad  as  he  is  charged  and 
deserving  of  punishment  for  his  aid  to  the 
Axis,  but  it  is  quite 'evident  that  this  is  a 
conspiracy  by  the  government-ln -exile,  now 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  France,  to  foment  • 
another  civil  war  in  Spain. 

The  policy  recommended  to  the  Security 
Council  is  a  monstrous  innovation  in  inter- 
national relations.  It  is  a  denial  of  the  fun- 
damental, esi^entlal  rights  of  democracy.  It 
would  mean  the  utilization  of  the  United 
Nations  for  outside  control  of  elections.  It 
would  constitute  a  perversion  of  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  agency 
for  the  peaceful  relations  of  peoples. 

The  inspiration  for  so  mad  a  policy  is  ob- 
vious. The  Soviet  Union,  in  its  determina- 
tion to  undermine  the  capitalistic  democra- 
cies, is  seeking  to  accomplish  through  the 
United  Nations  what  it  failed  to  accomplish 
(by  a  narrow  margin)  during  the  late  civil 
war  In  Spain*  when  the  Communists  were  ^ 
In  control  of  the  republican  government. 

It  is  tragic  to  watch  the  murky  fog  of  mis- 
representation now  spreading  through  the 
United  States.  Those  who  darken  counsel 
with  words  of  unwisdom  are  many  and  influ- 
ential. Stalin,  like  Hitler,  well  knows  the  art 
of  confusing  the  minds  of  good  people  living 
in  a  /free  country.  We  should  be  grateful 
.  for  the  outspoken  words  of  such  authorities 
as  Secretary  Byrnes.  Senators  Connally  and 
Vandenberg,  and  John  Foster  Dulles,  though 
they  may  not  be  believed  by  those  credulous 
Americans  whom  Kravchenko.  the  author  of 
I  Chose  Freedom,  has  characterized  as  inno- 
cent. 

Philip  Marsh.^ll  Brown. 


Choice  United  States  Compulsion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  7,  1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  reniaiks.  I  include  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Atlantic  City  Press-Union 
which  is  a  clear  statement  dealing  with 
the  choice  that  the  Government  faced 
during  the  railroad  strike,  and  clears 
the  air  of  a  lot  of  hysterical  exaggera- 
tions.   The  editorial  follows: 

CHOICE    UNITED    STATES   COMPULSION 

Tliere  Is  a  great  difference  between  a  gov- 
ernment acting  from  choice  and  a  govern- 
ment acting  from  necessity. 

The  current  political  movement  to  control 
employer-employee  disputes  by  law  is  one 
thing;  the  week-end  preparation  to  oblige 
work  in  any  industry  which  the  Government 
has  seized  because  It  Is  Indispensable  to  hu- 
man life  and  public  welfare,  quite  another. 

We  see  no  point  to  some  of  the  hysterical 
arguments  that  President  Truman  would  en- 
slave America,  destroy  democracy,  introduce 
fascism,  etc.  He  had  no  choice.  Absence 
of  railroad  transportation  was  threatening 
wholesale  destruction  regardless. 

For  democracies,  war  is  a  temporary  sus- 
pension, of  the  form  of  government.  It  be- 
comes a  military  and  economic  dictatorship, 
not  from  choice,  but  by  force  of  circum- 
stances. 

Likewise  with  any  domestic  emergency 
that  similarly  threatens  the  national  exist- 
ence Itself  and  for  which  there  is  no  other 
remedy. 

The  real  Fascist  danger  lies  in  the  intol- 
erance of  those  who  would  have  government 
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meddle  In  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the 
governed  from  choice — when  nothing  is 
threatened  except  the  fulfillment  of  their 
biased  hopes  based  on  greed  and  hate. 


Address  of  Maj.  Leo  J.  Hagerty,  Jr.,  Before 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  7.  1946 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Maj.  Leo  J.  Hagerty,  Jr.,  of 
Kenmore  and  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  enlisted  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces  in  1941  while  at  tne 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  subse- 
quently .ser\'ed  33  months  in  the  African, 
China-Burma,  and  European  theaters 
during  the  war  as  a  squadron  com- 
mander. He  piloted  planes  which 
dropped  paratroops  in  the  invasions  of 
north  Africa,  Sicily,  Salerno,  and  south- 
ern Franco,  and  at  times  served  as  aerial 
chauffeur  for  both  General  Eisenhower 
and  General  Patton.  His  combat  rec- 
ord, a  mo.st  unusual  one,  included  total 
flights  of  241  missions  with  1,970  combat 
hours.  His  record  of  service  includes  the 
Distinguished  Fljring  Crors  and  Air 
Medal  with  four  Oak  Leaf  ClU.=;ters,  and 
experience  with  partisans  behind  the 
lines  in  north  Italy,  Greece.  Yugoslavia, 
r.nd  Austria.  Major  Hagerty  is  now  the 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  Post, 
No.  1370,  while  a  student  at  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  and  in  view  of  his 
background  it  seems  to  me  most  fitting 
that  he  was  chosen  to  speak  before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  at  the 
recent  anniversary  dinner  given  by  the 
State  Department  through  the  Inde- 
pendent Citizens  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  representatives. 

I  commend  to  you,  therefore,  his  re- 
marks on  this  occasion,  which  follow : 

My  first  intention  was  to  present  to  you,  In 
rll  earnestness,  the  feelings  of  an  American 
veteran  returning  from  the  last  conflict.  But 
in  reality  there  is  no  basic  difference  between 
ail  American  who  has  seen  too  many  good 
men  "go  West,"  and  the  Eighth  Army  Brit- 
isher grinding  along  the  desert  road,  the  Rus- 
sian combat  pilot  patroling  his  scorched 
homeland,  or  the  Chinese  .infantryman  try- 
ing again  after  9  years  of  setbacks.  They  all 
know  two  things:  It  wasn't  fun  and  they 
couldn't  have  done  it  alone. 

Today  they  know  two  more  things:  The 
peace  is  Just  as  tough  to  handle — and  it  can't 
be  done  alone.  Even  more  unity  and  co- 
operation is  required.  By  unity  they  mean  a 
singleness  of  purpose  among  the  great  pow- 
ers. Being  practical,  veterans  do  not  believe 
that  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  earth 
makes  a  whole  and  in  one  world  there  must 
be  a  working  basis  foiuid  for  cohesion  among 
the  big  states. 

For  me  this  was  a  400-mile-per-hour  war. 
For  others  it  was  a  one-hedgerow,  one-street 
block-at-a-time  war.  Hedgerow  or  400  miles 
per  hour  makes  little  difference  now.  Both 
are  passe — obsolete.  They  belong  with  Cae- 
sars  forced  marches,  the  Black  Prince's  dis- 
mounted men-at-arms  in  the  history  books. 
The  new  technique  is  silent,  supersonic,  mis- 


sies and  sudden  oblivion — the  first  blow 
being  the  last. 

Among  veterans  I  have  found  no  one  with 
the  slightest  Inclination  to  take  a  chance 
on  such  a  war.  What  we  ask  of  the  UN  is 
this:  A  tough,  durable  machinery  for  peace. 
We,  the  fighters,  bad  your  intense  coopera- 
tion In  winning  the  war,  but  the  actual 
physical  assaults  were  made,  the  battles  car- 
ried by  us.  Now  it  is  our  tiu'n  to  support 
you  in  your  endeavor.  But  the  actual  re- 
eponsibillty  lies  with  you. 

If  another  war  comes  it  will  be  an  outcome 
of  what  happens  in  your  councils  now.  The 
means  of  prevention  Is  in  yotir  bands  and 
we  look  to  you  to  use  it. 


New  Principles  in  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  7, 1946 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "New 
Principles  in  Politics,"  published  in  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  of  May  29.  1946. 
The  editorial  deals  with  an  address  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  at 
the  annual  communion  breakfast  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society  of  the  New  York  Post 
Office  Department,  at  the  Astor  Hotel  on 
Sunday  morning.  May  26,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEW    PRINCIPLES    IN    POLmCS 

Last  Sunday  James  A.  Farley  warned  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  they  shirk  their  duty 
when  through  fear  of  being  defeated  at  the 
polls  they  vote  for  measures  in  which  they 
have  no  real  faith.  In  the  mind  cf  the  for- 
mer Democratic  national  chairman,  being 
reelected  Is  not  as  important  "as  doing  what 
is  best  for  our  country." 

Mr.  Farley,  who  knows  politics  and  poli- 
ticians better -than  any  man  in  the  United 
States,  never  spoke  truer  words.  His  con- 
viction is  that  once  elected  to  Congress,  a 
Member  represents  all  Americans  and  not 
simply  the  small  constituency  which  elected 
him.  True,  a  Member  must  represent  his 
constituency,  but  he  imist  never  forget  that 
he  is  helping  to  make  the  laws  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

There  Is  confusion  in  the  United  States, 
lack  of  leadership  and  courage.  If  that  can 
be  cleared  away,  the  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral sees  this  Nation  going  ahead  to  the 
greatest  period  of  prosperity  we  have  ever 
known,  "but  if  we  fall,  the  whole  world 
fails."  He  Is  not  without  hope,  because 
while  we  are  living  in  a  sick  world,  we  Amer- 
icans are  fortunate  to  be  living  in  a  great 
country. 

Speaking  in  the  same  vein  on  what  is  best 
for  our  country,  Monsignor  Fulton  J.  Sheen 
said  here  last  Sunday  evenli^g  that  "these  are 
no  times  for  cowards.  Courage  to  act  from 
principle  is  the  quality  most  needed  in  Amer- 
ican life."  Politics  must  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  principle.  "If  you  wish  to  keep  your 
rights  and  liberties.,  you  must  also  keep  your 
God — that's  what  I  mean  by  principle. 

"We  must  begin  now  to  declare  our  alle- 
giance in  a  different  way  than  in  the  past. 
First  we  based  it  on  parties,  Republican  or 


Democratic,  or  others,  which  stood  for  cer- 
tain ideals  and  beliefs.  Now  party  labels  no 
longer  mean  anything.  Secondly,  we  had  a 
class  allegiance,  and  supported  those  who 
aided  the  class  to  which  we  belonged,  capi- 
tal or  labor.  Now  the  recent  disputes  have 
shown  us  there  are  not  merely  two  sides  to 
any  problems,  but  three,  capital,  labor,  and 
the  public  good. 

"Today  we  must  adhere  not  to  party  or  to 
class  but  to  principle  as  our  guide.  We  must 
choose  as  leaders  and  representatives  men 
who  act  from  deep  moral  principle  rather 
than  expediency.  Decide  In  favor  of  the  man 
vho  has  moral  principles." 

They  are  indeed  right,  for  If  ever  there  was 
a  time  when  politicians  should  subetitute  the 
moral  law  for  expediency  In  American  life  it 
is  now.    Without  it  we  will  surely  fall. 


Clarif]riBf  tkt  Issac 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  MATHEWS,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Friday.  June  7.  1946 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Hon.  Haldore  Hanson,  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
which  has  been  received  by  me  as  a  re- 
sult of  certain  remarks  which  I  extended 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  May  22  and  May  24,  1946. 
relating  to  the  financial  structure  of 
UNESCO.  Obviously  the  State  Depart- 
ment considers  this  question  important 
enough  to  express  its  views,  but  whether 
as  important  as  I  consider  it.  I  do  not 
know.  Obviously,  too.  it  agrees  with  a 
vital  point  which  I  raised  but  not  with 
other  conclusions. 

And  I  also  include  my  reply  to  that 
letter  because  I  believe  the  two  letters 
together  bring  into  clear  focus  a  di- 
vergence between  the  State  Department 
and  myself  not  only  on  the  subject  of 
UNESCO,  but  on  broad  political  phi- 
losophy. 

Assistant  Secbetabt  or  State. 

Washington,  May  30, 194S. 
The  Honorable  Fkank  A.  Mathews,  Jr., 
Hoiise  of  Representatives. 

Deas  Mr.  Mathews:  Assistant  Secretary 
Benton,  before  he  left  the  city,  saw  your  ref- 
erences in  the  Conceessional  Record  con- 
cerning the  financial  procedures  for  UNESCO, 
and  asked  me  to  obtain  for  you  the  views  ef 
the  Department  on  this  provision. 

The  enclosed  memorandum  was  prepared 
in  the  Department's  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs. 

The  United  States  as  one  member  of 
UNESCO  would  play  a  part — probably  a  lead- 
ing part — in  working  out  the  Organization's 
program  and  budget.  The  representatives  of 
the  United  States  would  also  participate  in 
discussions  of  the  equitable  aUocatlou  of 
financial  responsibility. 

You  are  right,  however,  that  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  American  financial  responsibility 
cannot  be  determined  la  advance,  and  the 
United  States  alone  will  not  determine  tb« 
amount  of  its  contribution. 

That  is  a  choice  which  nation*,  like  Indi- 
viduals, make  in  accepting  membership  in 
any  fraternal  or  public -service  organization. 
The  dues  are  determired  by  the  membership, 
not  by  each  individual. 
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I  am  not  sure  that  this  fully  answers  your 
question.    If  It  does  not,  might  I  discuss  this 
with  you?    My  telephone  extension  In  the 
Department  of  State  Is  3368.     . 
Slnncerely  yours. 

Haldose  Hanson, 
Executive  Assistant, 


Displaced  Jews  in  Germany' 


June  6,  1946. 
Hon.  Haldore  Hanson, 
Executive  Assistant. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Slate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hanson:  Receipt  i£  acknowledged 
of  your  letter  of  May  30  giving  me  the  views 
of  the  State  Department  on  the  financial 
procedures  for  the  United  Nations  educa- 
tional, scclal,  and  cultural  organization,  as 
the  result  of  Assistant  Sscretary  Benton's 
having  read  my  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Recorb  (May  22  and  24.  1946)  on  this  sub- 
-Ject. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  of  your  letter: 

"You  are  right,  however,  that  the  exact 
extent  of  American  financial  responsibility 
cannot  be  determined  in  advance,  and  the 
United  States  alone  will  not  determine  the 
amount  of  its  contribution. 

"That  is  a  choice  which  nations,  like  in- ' 
dlvlduals,  make  In  acceptlivg  membership  in 
any  fraternal  or  public-service  organization. 
The  dues  are  determined  by  the  membership, 
not  by  each  individual." 

In  drawing  the  analogy  between  an  Indi- 
vidual and  this  Government  Joining  an  or- 
ganization you  have  thereby  ignored  the 
great  fundamental  difference  which  exists. 

^Vhen  I.  as  an  Individual  American,  join 
an  organization  I  do  so  as  a  free  citizen  of  a 
capitalistic  nation.  The  obligations  I  assume 
are  my  own;  the  money  I  spend,  promise,  or 
authorize  others  to  sp>end  or  pledge  for  me.  Is 
my  own.  I  have  a  right  to  do  with  it  as  I 
choose.  Even  If  I  spend  It  Illegally  and  sub- 
ject myself  to  punishment.  I  still  have  to 
account  to  no  one  for  the  money  itself. 

But  as  an  official  of  the  Government,  I 
-have  no  such  rights  over  the  taxpayers' 
money.  That  money  is  not  mine  to  spend, 
pledge,  or  authorize  others  to  spend  as  I 
choose  or  they  choose.  I  have  no  authority 
over  It  whatsoever  except  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  And  I  find  no  author- 
ity in  that  Constitution,  direct  or  implied, 
for  me  to  delegate  to  others,  particularly 
those  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  authority  to  bind  me  to  appro- 
,  prlate  the  monSy  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  in  any  amount,  known  or  un- 
known, small  or  large,  presently  or  in  the 
future.  It  ought  to  be  clear  that  any  antici- 
pated relative  smallness  of  the  amount  can- 
not change  the  principle  involved  and  that 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
organization  In  the  future  can  in  no  way 
affect  the  Initial  commitment. 

In  the  distinction  which  I  have  drawn 
above  lies  the  difference  Ijetween  us.  It  is  a 
complete  divergence  in  political  philosophy. 
I.  M  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, regard  myself  as  a  trustee  for  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers,  with  absolutely  no 
right  to  administer  the  fund  save  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Constitution.  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  theory  that  I  have  been  given 
a  general  power  of  attorney  not  only  to  sign 
blank,  checks  but  to  delegate  that  power  to 
others  to  sign  blank  checks  for  any  project. 
through  membership  in  an  organization  or 
otherwise,  just  because  that  project  may  ap- 
peal to  me  personally  as  a  very  lovely  thing 
for  the  taxpayers  to  have  for  their  money. 

You,  Indeed  have  helped  to  clarify  the 
isoue. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  A.  MATKrws,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF   CONNECTICCl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday, March  5>.1946 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  June  5,  1946,  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  on  the  subject  of  displaced 
Jew.v  now  in  camps  in  Germany. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordere,"  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  5,  1946. 
Hon.  James  F.  Byknes. 
Secretary  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dfar  Mr.  Secretary:  The  situation  olj  the 
displaced  Jews  now  in  camps  in  Germany  has 
aroused  the  compassion  of  all  Americans. 
Persecuted  and  tortured  by  the  Nazis,  today 
they  continue  to  exist  under  circumstances 
which  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  make 
even  a  start  in  the  resumption  of  normal 
life.  Recognizing  this,  President  Truman 
urged  the  British  Government  to  admit  into 
Palestine  the  100.000  Jews  now  in  these 
camps.  In  response  to  this  request,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Anglo-American  committee  of  in- 
quiry. The  committee  was  formed  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  two  Governments. 

The  Ang!o-Amerlcan  committee  has  now, 
after  an  exhaustive  investigation,  made  Its 
report.  In  this  report  it  has  considered  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  Palestine  as  well  as 
of  the  situation  of  Europe's  Jews.  Many  of 
its  recommendations  are  matters  for  the  fu- 
ture. These  may  be  a  proper  subject  for  fur- 
ther discussion.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in 
regard  to  its  conclusion  that  the  problem  of 
the  displaced  Jews  now  in  Germany  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  immediate  granting  of  100,- 

000  immigration  certificates  for  Palestine. 
This   unanimous   recommendation,   which 

was  unconditional,  should  bs  implemented 
at  once.  It  cannot  be  permitted  to  wait  on 
the  fulfillment  of  any  conditions,  nor  can  It 
be  permitted  to  be  dependent  on  Arab  con- 
sent. It  must  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
further  parteys.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
which  such  discussions  can  add  to  wljat  the 
committee  of  inquiry  heard  in  the  course  of 
Its  investigations — or.  Indeed,  to  what  was 
clear  even  before  the  constitution  of  that 
committee. 

Every  day's  delay  is  critical  for  the  people 
now  in  the  displaced  camps.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  forced  to  remain  in 
their  present  surroundings  (In  which  they 
have  no  possible  hope  of  rehabilitation)  for 

1  day  longer  than  is  necessary.  I,  therefore, 
urge  you  to  use  your  good  offices  to  secure 
the  immediate  Implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  report,  and  to  obtain  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  for 
this  purpose.  I  also  urge  that  the  United 
States  offer  such  assistance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  those 
displaced  Jews  now  in  the  camps  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  their  resettlement  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Such  action  is  required  by  the  dictates  of 
simple  justice  and  humanity.  It  is  necessary 
also  if  the  two  nations  which  sponsored  the 
committee  of  Inquiry  are  not  to  find  them- 


selves hopelessly   compromised  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Brien  McMahon, 
United  States  Senator. 


OPA  Regimentation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

of  new   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  7.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
until  the  OPA.  with  its  press  agents,  left- 
wing  propagandists  with  their  program  of 
limited  production,  is  destroyed,  root  and 
branch,  there  will  be  continued  and  ever- 
increasing  price  inflation. 

OPA  regimentation  is  wrecking  Amer- 
ica. It  is  significant,  is  it  not,  that  every 
Communist,  every  Red  leader  in  the  CIO 
and  PAC,  and  every  un-American  rad- 
ical is  lending  its  aid  to  the  drive.  If 
-the  CIO  had  put  the  energy  it  has  used 
in  an  endeavor  to  aid  private  enterprise 
that  it  has  to  destroy  it,  the  people  of  th:s 
rich  United  States  would  not  be  driftijig 
toward  a  starvation  level.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  some  fact.s  presented  by  a  success- 
ful businessman  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  represent.  Under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  present  his  statement  of 
facts  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

June  5,  1946. 
Hon.  Daniel  Reed, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  thinking  person  wishes  to  quarrel 
with  the  Intent  of  the  act  or  dispute  the 
necessity  of  price-celling  regulations.  A 
great  deal  of  good  has  been  accomplished. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that 
under  the  present  statutes  and  under  the 
present  method  of  administration  unneces- 
sary hardships  have  been  inflicted. 

As  the  President  of  a  concern  employing 
over  400  persons,  operating  three  public 
restaurants,  and  supplying  In-plant  food 
service  to  over  55.000  industrial  workers  in 
the  Buffalo-Niagara  frontier,  we  submit  the 
following  instances  where  OPA  has  inflicted 
needless  hardships  upon  us  and  our  cus- 
tomers : 

1.  Our  celling  prices  and  menu  were  frozen 
by  OPA  as  of  April  10.  L943.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  severe  shortage  of  meat,  and  our 
menu  selection  and  meat  portions  had  been 
reduced  t©  meet  this  situation. 

Later  meat  became  more  plentlftil.  Ra- 
tion-point values  were  reduced.  It  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  add  to  the  meat  Items  on 
our  menu  and  Increase  the  size  of  the  por- 
tions. In  a  certain  large  heavy  Industry 
where  the  workmen  needed  substantial  meals 
they,  through  their  union,  requested  that  we 
add  meat  items  then  available  to  our  menu 
and  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  meat  portion 
of  their  dinners.  A  satisfactory  agreement 
was  arrived  at  between  the  union  and  our- 
selves by  which  we  agreed  to  serve  the  work- 
men more  meat  and  to  Increase  the  price 
of  the  dinner  In  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
actual  cost  of  this  additional  meat.  (There 
was  to  be  ho  additional  profit.  Just  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  actual  meat  served.)  We 
requested  permission  from  the  OPA  to  make 
this  increase,  presenting  all  the  facts— our 
request  was  denied. 
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2.  In  accordance  with  OPA  regulations  we 
submitted  certified  operating  statements 
showing  that  a  certain  restaurant  was  op- 
erating at  a  loss.  We  requested  permission 
to  make  certain  price  increases  oh  the  menu 
that  would  bring  our  prices  in  line,  not  above, 
but  equal  to,  prices  charged  for  similar 
items  in  other  similar  restaurants.  After  a 
wait  of  3  months  our  request  was  denied  on 
the  grounds  that  we  had  not  proven  the  clos- 
ing of  this  restaurant  would  cause  the  public 
inconvenience. 

3.  Under  the  present  regulations  vie  are 
required  to  alisorb  unreasonable  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  materials.  A  typical  example  is 
apple  pie.  Our  ceiling  price  as  of  April  3, 
1943,  Is  10  cents.  The  price  of  fresh  apples 
has  advanced  from  $1  a  bushel  to  $5.50  a 
bushel.  Under  the  present  regulations  we 
cannot  obtain  Individual  price  adjustments. 
We  can  only  seek  relief  after  we  have  op- 
erated at  a  loss  for  3  months. 

4.  We  can  testify  from  actual  experience 
that  the  black  market  has  prevented  our 
regular  suppliers  from  supplying  us  meat  and 
produce  necessary  for  healthful  nutritious 
meals  to  Industrial  workers.  Only  because 
the  plants  have  been  closed  down  by  strikes 
and  other  delays  In  their  reconversion  pro- 
gram, has  prevented  this  situation  from  be- 
coming very  serious.  With  the  resumption  of 
work  in  these  plants,  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem must  be  found. 

We  and  other  restaurant  operators  need 
Immediate  relief. 

We  are  not  for  the  abandonment  of  all  price 
controls;  but  we  do  feel  that  obvious  and 
proven  errors  In  the  administration  of  the 
present  laws  should  be  corrected. 

Your  efforts  to  cause  the  passage  of  an  Im- 
proved and  more  equitable  OPA  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  your  constituents  and  the 
Nation. 

Respectfully  yours. 


he  would  lose  $13.50  of  the  servicing  ex- 
pense— and  the  entire  value  of  the  box  as 
well. 
Should  OPA  be  continued.    Tou  say  It. 


Wilmington  Houslnf  Authority  Projects 


B«lieye  It  or  Not 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  7.  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  brief 
editorial  from  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel  of  Tuesday,  June  4,  1946: 

DOES   THIS    MAKE    SENSE? 

We  recommend  the  following  Incident, 
which  has  Just  occurred  to  a  Fort  Wayne 
man,  to  those  few  newspaper  letter  writers 
who  have  approved  continuance  of  the  OPA: 

This  man  happens  to  have  two  refrigerators 
and  wants  to  dispose  of  one.  The  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  after  due  research 
through  Its  files  of  price  tables,  and  after 
much  head  scratching  and  other  gestures  of 
thoughtful  consideration,  told  him  that  he 
can  ask  $39.50  for  the  box.  The  one-half 
horsepower  motor  on  it  alone  sells  for  $48, 
and  he  is  allowed  to  sell  this  for  $35,  making 
the  rest  of  the  box  v.'orth,  according  to  the 
bureaucrats,  just  $4.50. 

The  box  Is  In  no  need  of  reconditioning, 
but  for  curiosity's  sake  the  owner  asked  OPA 
what  he  could  get  for  it  If  he  had  It  worked 
over.  What  he  found  out  left  him  groggy. 
The  reconditioning  would  co*>t  $90,  and  after 
that  he  could  get  only  $76  50  for  the  refrig- 
erator.   Hence,  If  he  did  get  It  reconditioned. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  7,  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning 
News  of  June  7, 1946 : 

Housing  Project  Families  Protest  Notices 
To  Move — 125  Eastlake  Residents  Ask 
Council  To  Delay,  Prevent  Mass  Evic- 
tion— WHA  Executive  Secretary  Says 
Letters  Merely  Ask  Tenants  Find  Other 
Homes 

All  of  the  families  which  moved  Into  East- 
lake  and  Southbrldge,  the  original  Wilming- 
ton Housing  Authority  projects  here,  under 
the  Government's  war  emergency  housing 
program  will  have  to  move  out  to  make  way 
for  Wilmington's  low-income  families,  city 
council  was  informed  last  night. 

Notification  to  council  came  by  way  of  a 
petition  signed  by  125  in-migrant  war-worker 
residenU  of  Ea.<:tlake.  The  petition  protested 
a  recent  notice  sent  to  all  families  by  the 
WHA  and  asked  councU  to  use  what  authority 
it  could  find  to  prevtnt  or  at  least  delay  any 
mass  eviction. 

But  Arthur  J.  Scotton,  executive  secretary 
of  the  WHA,  who  attended  the  meeting  and 
who  was  called  upon  by  Robert  L.  Armstrong, 
ninth  ward,  for  a  statement  on  the  agency's 
position,  said  that  the  picture  for  the  East- 
lake  families  was  not  quite  so  black  as  the 
petition  indicated. 

letters  explained 

Mr.  Scotton  presented  the  following  facts: 

The  projects  were  built  originally  for  low- 
income  families.  When  war  was  declared  in 
December  1941,  Congress  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Housing  Act  to  allow  war  workers, 
brought  into  this  community  and  others,  to 
use  the  homes.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  the 
Federal  Government  may  at  any  time  order  a 
reversion  to  the  low-income  policy.  When 
this  occurs  the  WHA  will  be  forced  to  order 
eviction.  The  notices  sent  out  May  23  were 
actually  requests  for  cooperation  from  the 
tenants  in  finding  other  homes.  The  WHA 
does  not  have  the  authority  of  itself  to  order 
eviction. 

After  these  essential  facts  were  placed  be- 
fore the  meeting  several  councilmen  queried 
Mr.  Scotton  as  to  what  share  of  the  rents  the 
city  will  receive  if  the  projects  revert  to  their 
original  low-income  status. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Albert  T.  Strawbridge, 
twelfth  ward,  that  while  the  war  workers 
have  lived  in  the  380  houses  involved  the  city 
has  received  more  than  the  3  percent  of  shel- 
ter rent  that  it  bad  been  guaranteed  under 
the  city-Federal  contract  of  1941. 

In  answer.  Mr.  Scotton  emphasized  that 
the  agreement  calls  for  only  3  percent.  In  lieu 
of  taxes,  and  that  additional  sums  paid  the 
city  during  the  war  were  merely  policy  en  the 
part  of  the  WHA. 

return  to  old  status  opposed 
Mr.  Strav7brldge  then  said  that  he  thought 
It  was  wrong  to  raise  taxes  throughout  the 
city  and  allow  the  projects  to  return  to  their 
old  status. 


Later,  Mr.  Scotton  said  that  the  policy  of 
the  WHA  as  to  preferment  In  the  projects  was 
to  give  veterans  who  fall  In  the  low-Income 
group  the  priority. 

When  he  had  fAalshed  two  spokesmen  for  a 
delegation  of  some  25  of  those  who  had 
signed  the  petition  presented  their  difOcuIt 
position,  pointing  out  that  eviction  now  Is 
equivalent  to  rendering  the  families  homeless 
because  of  the  stupendously  high  rents  and 
sale  prices  for  houses. 

Council  took  no  action  In  the  matter  and 
after  tlie  meeting  several  members,  while  ex- 
pressing sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the  ten- 
ants, said  that  council  actually  has  no  au- 
thority, that  the  Federal  Government  seta 
the  policy  involved. 

ask  property  be  used 

In  another  matter  touching  on  housing, 
council  received  a  letter  from  E.  W.  Parvls, 
13  West  Seventeenth  Street,  stating  that  the 
city  should  not  allow  the  property  at  Twelftli 
and  Market  Streets,  southeast  corner,  to  con- 
tinue unused  and  a  hazard  to  health  when  It 
could  be  remodeled  and  repaired  and  used 
to  house  the  families  of  three  veterans. 

This  was  the  second  time  in  2  weeks  that 
the  property  has  been  referred  to  In  com- 
plaints from  residents  of  the  sixth  ward. 
Once  again  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
city  solicitor. 

CouncU  received  a  petition  signed  by  14 
residents  of  the  area  of  Ninth  and  West 
Streets  protesting  use  of  Pythian  Castle.  908 
West  Street,  as  the  new  health  center  for  the 
State  board  of  health.  The  board  is  required 
to  move  from  Its  present  site  at  Eighth  and 
Orange  Streets.  This  petition  was  referred 
to  the  city  solicitor. 

A  letter  was  received  from  John  W.  Reutter, 
229  West  Forty-first  Street,  asking  that 
Todds  Lane,  between  Mendlnhall  Avenue  and 
Bowers  Street,  be  rezoned  because  the  peti- 
tioner wants  to  build  a  storage  garage.  This 
was  referred  to  the  zoning  commission. 

At  the  request  of  Munclpal  Court  Judge 
Thomas  Herllhy,  Jr.,  council  placed  Harry 
Kety,  2500  West  Street,  on  the  city  pay  roll 
as  a  special  court  officer  replacing  Harry  A. 
Wright.  Council  placed  Mrs.  A.  Elizabeth 
Capuano  on  the  department  of  health  pay 
roll  as  a  clerk  and  stenographer  replacing 
Miss  Marjorie  A.  Jones  who  resigned.  A 
salary  Increase,  in  view  of  her  city  employ- 
ment of  6  months,  was  ordered  by  council 
as  of  July  1  for  Miss  Betty  J.  Irwln,  secretary 
to  the  city  solicitor. 

Council  heard  the  first  and  second  read- 
ings of  an  ordinance  which  will  increase  the 
fees  for  licenses  granted  to  firemen  and  en- 
gineers whose  qualification  pass  the  tests  of 
the  board  of  examining  stationary  engineers. 
The  ordinance  also  provides  an  Increase  In 
salary  for  the  three  members  of  the  board 
who  meet  once  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  report  of  City  Treasurer  Alexander  R, 
Abrahams  showing  a  current  balance  of 
$513,699.36.  with  collections  for  the  past  week 
totaling  $7,21134,  was  read. 


S.2033 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 

or  BIASSACHUSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Friday.  June  7,  1946 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chemical  and  Engineering  News  of 
May  10.  1946: 
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committee  or  inquiry  are  not  to  find  them-       request  was  denied. 
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BAA,  BAA,  BLACK  SHEEP 

The  old  nursery  rb3rme  which  divided  the 
three  full  bags  of  wool  among  the  master, 
the  dame,  and  the  little  boy  down  the  lane 
will  have  to  be  modernized  to  Include  a  cut 
for  the  Departmertt  of  Agrlcultvire  If  8.  2033, 
a  bin  recently  Introduced  by  Senator 
O'Mahonet,  becomes  a  law.  The  proposed 
measure  allegedly  undertakes  to  correct  cer- 
tain marketing  and  economic  disadvantages 
under  which  the  western  wool  grower  at  the 
present  time  Is  operating,  but  contains  pro- 
visions which  would  put  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  further  direct  competition 
with  the  independent  consultants  and  test- 
ing laboratories  of  this  country.  If  the  De- 
partment Is  given  such  authority  In  one 
commodity  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
such  powers  eventually  will  be  extended  to 
all  raw  materials. 

Under  section  9  of  the  O'Mahoney  bill  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
expand  and  Intensify  research  and  studies, 
and  to  engage  in  demonstration  work,  as  to 
problems  relating  to  the  production,  process- 
ing, preparation,  manufacturing,  standardi- 
eatlon.  grading,  marketing,  and  utilization 
of  wool,  mohair,  sheep  pelts,  goat  pelts,  and 
products  thereof.  Including  studies  of  com- 
peting materials  and  manufacturers  and  In- 
cluding the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  laboratories  and  pilot  plants.  In  carrying 
out  such  operations,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
organizations. 

Under  section  10  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized,  after  investigation  and 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  to 
fix  and  establish  types  and  standards  of 
quality  and  condition  for  the  grading  of  wool, 
mohair,  wool  tops,  and  mohair  tops,  and  to 
conduct  tests  for  the  shrinkage,  clean  con- 
tent, length  and  fineness  of  fiber,  and  any 
other  characteristics  of  wool,  mohair,  wool 
tops,  and  mohair  tops.  Section  10  further 
provides  that  the  standards  fixed  and  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  60  days  after  such 
publication  shall  become  the  ofllclal  wool 
and  mohair  standards  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  objectionable  part  of  the  bill, 
however.  Is  contained  In  part  (b)  of  section 
10.  "Any  person  who  has  custody  of  or  a 
financial  Interest  In  any  wool,  mohair,  or  tops 
therefrom,  may  submit  the  same  or  samples 
thereof,  drawn  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcu- 
ture.  to  such  officer  or  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  may  be  designated 
for  the  purpose  pursuant  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ror  a  determination  of  the  true  grade  shrink- 
age, or  clean  content.  Including  the  com- 
parison thereof,  if  requested,  with  types  or 
with  other  samples  submitted  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  final  certificate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  showing  such  determi- 
nation shall  be  binding  on  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  accepted  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  true  type  grade  or  compari- 
son thereof  when  involved  In  any  transac- 
tion or  shipment  in  commerce.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlctilture  shall  make  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  submitting  samples  of  wool,  mo- 
hair, or  tops  therefrom  for  typing  or  grading." 

It  Is  plain  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, if  the  measure  Is  passed  as  now 
wiitten,  will  be  In  competition  with  consult- 
ants and  testing  laboratories  (small  busi- 
.  nessm^n).  The  small  businessman  of  the 
chemical  Industry,  the  consultant  and  owner 
of  a  testing  laboratory,  faces  a  black-looking 
future.  Apparently  he  Intentionally  or 
otherwise  has  been  selected  by  those  who 
pose  as  the  friend  and  champion  of  small 
business  as  the  No.  1  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  bureaucracy.  The  proposed  O'Mahoney 
wool  bill  Is  but  one  straw  in  the  wind.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  according  to  In- 
formation  which   the   editors   of  this  pub- 


lication believe  to  be  reliable.  Is  engaged  at 
this  very  moment  In  direct  competition  with 
private  testing  laboratories  in  the  Chicago 
area  which  specialize  In  egg  analyses.  It  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  evident  that  deter- 
mined efforts  will  be  made  to  carry  over  Into 
peacetime  operation,  and  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise,  many  of  the 
department's  testing  laboratories  started 
during  the  war  to  pass  on  government  pur- 
chases. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  the 
only  Government  agency  providing  direct 
competition  to  the  small  businessman  in  the 
chemical   Industry. 

On  March  22  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
Technical  Advisory  Service,  Department  of 
Commerce  Office  of  Small  Business,  for- 
warded to  us  a  request  for  data,  aside  from 
that  contained  In  confiscated  enemy  patents, 
on  methods  of  manufacturing  progesterone, 
testosterone,  and  estradiol.  Our  answer  was 
the  suggestion  that  the  firm  interested  in 
these  products  employ  a  capable  consultant. 
In  a  letter  dated  April  1,  we  were  In  effect 
told  that  we  did  not  understand  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Technical  Advisory  Service  and 
that  a  representative  of  the  Washington 
headquarters  would  contact  us  to  explain  the 
plan.  To  date  we  have  not  been  contacted — 
and  therefore  remain  unconverted. 

The  outlook  for  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  members  of  the  chemical  profession, 
Is  none  too  bright.  After  years  of  study  and 
experience  they  are  engaged  as  small  profes- 
sional businessmen  and  women  in  performing 
services  for  Industry.  They  face  Increasing 
competition  from  Government  departments 
and  agencies.  The  word  "research"  intrigues 
the  politician,  even  though  he  knows  little 
about  Its  many  ramifications.  He  Is  Ignorant 
of.  or  chooses  to  Ignore,  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sultant Is  a  small  businessman  and  will  be 
eliminated  If  Government  takes  over  his 
means  of  livelihood.  The  politician  would 
lead  the  general  public  to  believe  that  the 
chemical  Industry  Is  solely  composed  of 
gigantic  enterprises.  Nothing  Is  further  from 
the  truth.  In  the  category  of  small  busi- 
nessmen are  thousands  of  Independent  con- 
stUtants  who  are  vitally  Important  to  Indus- 
try, both  large  and  small.  If  the  Idea  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  to  remain  paramount  in  the 
American  way  of  life. 

At  this  point  perhaps  we  should  all  rise 
and  sing  to  the  tune  of  the  old  Yale  ditty,  and 
more  recently  adopted  by  the  air  cadets: 

We  are  poor  little  consultants  about  to  lose 

our  way 
Baa,  Baa.  Baa 
We  are  little  black  sheep  who  have  lost  our 

pay 
Baa.  Baa,  Baa 
Gentlemen  researchers  out  of  a  job,  damned 

from  here  to  Eternity 
God  have  mercy  on  such  as  we 
Baa,  Baa,  Baa. 


The  State  of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  7,  1946 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Journal -American 
of  June  3,  1946: 

THE    STATX   OF   THE   NATION 

If  an  old-line  Republican  or  Democrat — 
a  Jefferson,  a  Lincoln,  a  Cleveland,  or  a 
Theodore    Roosevelt — were    called    to    the 


White  House  today  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  would  have  only  one  duty  to 
perform. 

But  that  duty  would  be  all-encompassing, 
for  it  would  be  to  save  the  Republic  from 
disintegration  and  decay  In  order  to  restore 
and  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  President's  first  action  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  would  be  to  address  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people— as  the  Constitu- 
tion requires— a  message  on  the  State  of  the 
Nation. 

And  it  would  not  be  the  kind  of  message 
that  Congress  has  been  receiving  for  the 
last  several  years. 

This  message  would  say— "The  Republic 
is  in  extreme  peril,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  is  imperiled  equally. 

"The  evils  that  afflict  us.  because  of  be- 
trayals by  our  leaders,  are  numerous  and 
enormous. 

"We  are  overladen  with  public  debts,  due 
to  a  fantastic  fiscal  policy  called  'deficit 
financing'  which  cheapens  the  value  and  rots 
away  the  integrity  of  our  money  and  Inflicts 
upon  us  a  ruinous  condition  of  inflation. 

"In  the  long  past  many  strong  govern- 
ments have  been  emaciated  and  many  wealthy 
lands  have  been  Impoverished  by  this  In- 
sidious yet  avoidable  economic  disease. 

"We  are  distracted  by  widespread  and 
wasteful  labor  strife — a  form  of  demoralizing 
but  preventable  class  warfare — which  im- 
pairs our  competent  and  useful  Industries, 
which  diminishes  the  earnings  and  savings 
of  our  workers,  which  deprives  our  popula- 
tion of  desirable  and  essential  articles  of  life 
and  comfort,  which  disturbs  the  concord  and 
the  progress  of  our  national  existence,  and 
which  makes  worse  and  worse  the  inflation- 
ary malady  from  which  we  already  suffer  so 
severely. 

"By  -consequence  we  have  seen  our  most 
'responsible'  magistrates  cringing  and  bow- 
ing to  a  little  group  of  arrogant  labor  bosses 
who  dare  to  assert  and  to  exercise  the  sover- 
eign power  of  taxation. 

"We  are  burdened  with  the  exactions  and 
conscriptions  of  an  arbitrary  bureaucracy 
which  controls  the  quality  and  prices  of  the 
food  we  eatr  of  the  clothes  we  wear,  and  of 
the  houses  we  hope  to  Inhabit;  which  drives 
honest  merchants  out  of  business  or  Into  the 
murky  mazes  of  lawless  black  marketing:  and 
which  treats  our  once  free  citizenry  as  if  they 
were  serfs  without  recourse  to  God  or  man. 

"In  our  relations  with  other  countries  the 
record  Is  the  same — Incompetent,  bewildered, 
and  inglorious. 

"Our  'diplomatists'  go  boastingly  abroad 
on  self-chosen  missions — and  return  to  us 
baffled,  beaten,  and  humiliated. 

"Great  victories  won  for  us  by  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  foreign  climes  are  lost  to  us  in 
the  chancelries  of  foreign  capitals. 

"We  mortgage  our  own  future  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  alien  powers  in  the  guise  of  loans  or 
grants — and  fail  to  buy  the  very  things  we 
barter  for. 

"We  Involve  ourselves  In  strange  foreign 
complications,  such  as  supergovernmental 
Institutions  to  construct  our  trade  and  our 
energies — and  thereby  invite  the  shoddy  com- 
petition of  low-wage  areas  to  undermine  In 
our  domestic  marts  the  prosperity  of  our 
high-^age  system. 

"No  nation  can  long  endure  as  a  free  and 
respected  society  which  makes — or  permits 
its  leaders  to  make — so  many  fatuous  blund- 
ers in  the  name  of  public  policy. 

"All  this  must  be  changed,  so  that  the 
American  people  may  recover  and  retain  their 
historic  birthrights. 

"We  must  reaffirm  and  steadfastly  defend 
the  Immortal  precepts  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

"We  must  enact  statutes  that  will  dispense 
Justice  equally  In  the  common  Interest  of  all, 
and  turn  back  the  rising  tide  of  anarchy  or 
of  revolution. 

"We  must  cleanse  the  closets  of  our  Gov- 
ernment of  the  servants  and  subordinates  of 
alien  ideologies. 
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"We  must  regain  our  national  Independ- 
ence In  the  councils  of  the  world  and  we 
must  reestablish  among  ourselves  the  prac- 
tices and  the  principles  of  government  by  law 
and  not  by  men. 

"If  we  in  public  office  fail  to  do  our  duty, 
we  shall  be  as  traitors  to  our  trust  and  shall 
deserve  and  shall  have  everlasting  obloquy 
as  enemies  of  the  America  which  our  fore- 
fathers founded." 


Does  It  Pay  to  Cooperate? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  7,  1946 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent administration  settles  each  succes- 
sive major  strike  by  making  new  conces- 
sions. It  appears  that  each  concession 
Is  accepted  by  labor  as  a  partial  payment 
on  a  debt  the  administration  owes  It  for 
past  support.  Each  labor  crisis  Ls  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  12-year 
appeasement  program  the  administra- 
tion has  carried  on  toward  labor.  Our 
present  labor  mess  can  be  summed  up 
by  saying,  "Those  who  cooperate  with 
the  administration  lose  out;  those  who 
refuse  to  cooperate  are  given  everj^hlng 
they  ask."  The  following  examples  are 
cited  as  a  basis  for  this  conclusion: 

<a)  Farmers  who  cooperated  with  the 
administration  and  sold  their  wheat  and 
corn  at  Government  fixed  prices  as  a 
patriotic  duty  got  gypped,  while  farmers 
who  held  on  were  given  a  30-cent  pre- 
mium per  bushel  for  holding  on — a  black- 
market  price  paid  by  the  administration 
itself. 

(b)  The  A.  P.  of  L.,  cooperating  with 
the  administration  reconversion  program 
last  fall  in  an  effort  to  speed  up  full-time 
peace  production,  negotiated  modest 
wage  increases  without  work  .stoppages. 
The  CIO-UAW  refused  to  cooperate  with 
the  administration,  broke  their  contracts, 
forced  Nation-wide  tie-ups,  and  won  a 
20-percent  wage  boost.  This  was  accom- 
plished with  the  help  of  a  false  report 
gotten  out  by  Henry  Wallace  and  his 
Department  of  Commerce  assistants. 

(c)  Seventeen  railroad  brotherhoods 
accepted  an  arbitration  award  of  a  16- 
cent  hourly  wage  raise,  but  the  Whitney 
and  Johnston  railroad  groups,  after  tle- 
Ing  up  the  whole  railroad  system  of 
America,  received  an  IS'i-cents-per-hour 
increa.se — and  are  still  not  satisfied. 

(d )  John  L.  Lewis,  after  blustering  and 
bellowing  and  closing  the  coal  mines,  was 
rewarded  by  getting  more  than  he  ex- 
pected— a  welfare  fund,  a  liberal  wage 
increase,  and  better  working  conditions. 
However,  the  public  will  now  have  to  pay 
35  cents  more  per  ton  for  its  coal. 

The  only  conclusion  one  can  draw  from 
these  facts  is  that  It  does  not  pay  a  labor 
union  to  cooperate  with  the  administra- 
tion, but  it  does  pay  a  labor  union  to 
make  trouble  if  it  gives  the  administra- 
tion its  support  politically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
taken  from  the  DeKalb  Daily  Chronicle, 
a  newspaper  published  in  my  district,  ex- 


presses very  clearly  and  bluntly  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people  back 
home  concerning  our  present-day  lalwr 
mess.  It  also  states  what  they  think 
about  the  way  our  labor  problems  have 
been  handled  by  President  Truman  and 
his  advisers.  How  long  will  our  patient 
American  voters  stand  for  this  pussy- 
footing and  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the 
New  Deal  administration  in  its  dealings 
with  our  arrogant  overreaching  labor 
leaders? 

SOMX   REFLECTIONS   OK   THE   POLTTICAL   OCTLOOK 

For  a  very  long  number  of  years  we  have 
been  interested  in  watching  the  political 
maneuvers  of  the  State  and  Nation.  Now 
after  the  past  week  or  so  we  can  say  that  we 
guess  we  have  seen  about  everything. 

Laying  aside  all  considerations  of  right  or 
wrong  In  the  strike  mess  and  Just  looking  at 
the  political  Implications  of  the  wrangling  we 
must  confess  that  the  situation  has  us  dizzy. 

Here  Is  President  Trviman.  a  nice  friendly 
guy  who  has  some  mistaken  Ideas  and  some 
crummy  advisors,  faced  with  a  huge  economic 
problem  which  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  mess 
of  national  politics.  Lewis  strikes  the  coal 
men  and  In  a  little  while  Whitney  and  his 
stooge,  Johnston,  call  the  rail  workers  out. 

Then  the  President  goes  before  the  Con- 
gress and  puts  on  an  act  bawlmg  out  Whit- 
ney to  the  plaudits  of  the  Congressmen,  In- 
terpolating his  rousing  castlgatlon  with  an 
announcement  that  the  rail  strike  has  been 
settled  (a  fact  that  he  knew  and  the  Con- 
gress knew  before  be  began  to  speak ) . 

This  is  all  current  history.  The  funny 
thing  to  us  Is  the  fact  that  we  see  Mr.  Tru- 
man taking  his  shillalah  and  knocking  the 
eternal  stuffing  out  of  Whitney  and  advising 
him  and  the  Nation  that  he  (Whitney)  is 
several  kinds  of  a  dirty  so  and  so.  when  all 
the  time  Whitney  has  been  for  Truman  and 
the  New  Deal  administrations. 

Lewis  pulls  off  rough  stuff,  even  worse  than 
Whitney's,  for  a  longer  time  and  Is.  avowedly 
against  Truman,  but  In  his  dealings  with  the 
administration  it  is.  "Yes,  Mr.  Lewis,"  and 
"All  right,  Mr.  Lewis."  and  old  shaggy  eye- 
brows gets  more  than  he  was  willing  to  settle 
for  when  the  strike  started. 

Just  what  the  strategy  means  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  We  would  think  that  if  the 
President  was  to  put  on  his  Tarzan  clothes 
and  pose  as  the  strong  man  he  would  stage 
his  performances  at  the  expense  of  the  wily 
Lewis  or  at  least  Including  him  in  the  lashing. 
It's  a  cinch  he  can  never  get  the  support  of 
Lewis  and  he  has  alienated  one  of  his  long- 
time friends.  So  far  as  the  rights  and  the 
VTongs  are  concerned,  both  were  culpable, 
with  the  emphasis,  If  any,  on  Lewis. 

But  the  miners'  boss  has  added  the  scalp 
of  another  President  to  his  collection  and  can 
now  begin  to  frame  up  the  possibilities  In  the 
demand  line  for  the  next  flare-up,  which  Is 
due  in  a  year. 

And  you.  gentle  reader,  can  watch  for  the 
time  when  you  will  get  the  bill  for  the  show. 


Address  of  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  at 
Commencement  Exercises  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  E.  THOMASON 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  7.  1946 

Mr.  THOMASON.   Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 


ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  at  the  commencement 
exercises.  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy. West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday.  June  4. 
1946: 

The  war  was  In  full  course  when  ycu 
entered  West  Point.  No  one  could  say  how 
long  It  would  last.  The  German  and  Jap- 
anese military  machines  were  powerful. 
They  still  held  the  greater  part  of  the  gains 
they  had  won.  The  Allies  had  stronger  re- 
wnirces,  however,  both  in  manpower  and  ma- 
terials, and  were  Indicated  to  win  In  the 
long  run.  provided  they  could  bring  their 
resources  to  bear  In  time  and  provided  they 
should  prove  to  have  the  required  military 
leadership.  The  resources  were  brought  to 
bear  In  time,  and  It  soon  became  evident 
that  they  had  the  leadership. 

The  country  looks  to  West  Point  for  leader- 
ship. It  has  trusted  West  Point  to  furnish 
that  guidance  for  140  years.  It  has  never 
found  Its  trust  betrayed.  Not  all  leadership 
In  the  Army  has  come  from  here.  We  get 
leadership  from  many  sources — from  other 
colleges  and  institutions,  from  the  ranks  and 
from  civilian  life.  They  all  make  their  con- 
tributions. In  this  free  country  selection 
for  leadership  In  military  life,  as  in  other 
ptirsuita,  rests  on  proven  merit,  and  there  Is 
no  monopoly  in  any  one  location.  Never- 
theless, the  mUltary  standards  to  guide 
American  military  leaders  are  thoee  developed 
at  West  Point. 

The  severest  test  of  battle  leadership  Is 
battle  Itself,  and  in  this  war  10000  men  In 
the  ranks  proved  under  fire  their  fitness  to 
command.  They  were  commissioned  on  the 
spot.  Their  education  and  their  training 
must  have  helped  them,  but  thore  factors 
were  of  no  great  moment  compared  to  their 
behavior  In  the  tiu-moil  of  close  fighting. 

In  the  Buna  campaign  In  1942  the  first 
company  to  break  through  the  Japanese 
bunkers  and  drive  to  the  sea  was  led  by  a 
sergeant.  No  one  could  gainsay  his  right  to 
command,  and  he  was  made  a  captain  then 
and  there.  It  would  have  been  idle  to  send 
him  to  officer's  candidate  school  for  a  test 
of  his  ability  to  lead  a  company. 

Under  peacetime  conditions.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  battle  laboratory,  we  depend  on 
training  and  education  for  leadership  to  give 
us  the  sort  of  men  we  need.  West  Point  has 
never  failed  to  give  America  that  type  of 
leader. 

The  training  at  West  Point  has  Instilled 
in  its  graduates  the  unchanging  truths  of 
duty,  honor,  coimtry.  It  has  endowed  them 
with  a  resolution  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment, too.  The  new  course,  with  Its  mere 
Insistent  direction  to  the  humanities  and  so- 
cial sciences,  should  accelerate  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  newly  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenant to  the  Army  of  today  and  give  stim- 
ulus to  his  capacity  to  command. 

The  Nation's  need  for  sound  military  lead- 
ership was  never  more  pressing  than  In  1940. 
It  had  become  plain  enough  that  Germany 
and  Japan  were  determined  on  world  rule 
and  that  this  country  would  soon  have  the 
choice  of  resistance  or  submission.  The 
Army  had  reached  a  strength  of  250,0C0, 
with  four  half-strength  divisions  and  an  air 
force  of  45,000.  The  Army  was  destined  to 
grow  to  8.000.000.  The  four  half-strength  di- 
vlsiorLs  were  to  become  89  full-strength  divi- 
sions. The  Air  Force  would  become  2.000,000. 
These  would  form,  on  ground  and  In  air.  the 
most  powerful  military  force  that  man  has 
ever  know. 

In  that  grave  crisis  men  capable  of  growth 
imd  ready  to  take  firm  action  were  needed. 
"They  were  found  In  the  nuc'.euf  of  Army  cfll- 
cers  then  on  active  duty. 

The  fortunes  of  war  were  to  be  with  us. 
The  campaigns  In  Africa,  Europe,  and  the 
Pacific  committed  the  Army  to  28  laiiding 
operations   against  enemy  reeistanoo.     The 
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names  recall  to  our  minds  the  hazards  and 
dlfDculties — Sicily,  Salerno.  Anzlo.  Normandy. 
Leyte,  and  many  others.  In  none  o{  these, 
or  in  the  heavy  fighting  that  followed,  did 
our  forces  ever  suffer  a  major  deleat.  Every 
operation  was  a  success. 

This  Is  not  spoken  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
placence, and  there  Is  no  suggestion  that 
errors  were  not  made.  It  Is  referred  to  be- 
cause at  present  we  are  passing  through  one 
of  our  chronic  postwar  periods  of  censure. 
Sharp  criticism  of  everything  the  Army  did 
In  waging  war  is  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
most  of  the  criticism  coming  from  individ- 
uals who  never  served  and  had  no  notion  of 
serving.  That  form  of  sport  will  pass.  But 
unbalanced  Judgments  will  be  formed  unless 
account  is  also  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
prime  purpose  of  the  armed  forces  is  to  win 
without  excessive  loss  of  life.  In  that  pur- 
pose the  Army  won  a  success  without  prece- 
dent in  our  hLstory,  and  this  is  proof  enough 
of  the  character  of  the  military  leadership. 
It  could  not  have  succeeded  if  there  had  been 
anything  radically  wrong  with  our  leadership, 
and  I  mean  the  leadership  supplied  by  those 
in  uniform.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail 
that  a  general  who  lacks  leadership  has  an 
Ineffective  army,  and  the  rule  holds  good 
rlghfdown  to  the  corporal  and  his  squad. 

Tt^e  military  mind  in  this  war  was  not 
the  closed  mind,  the  mind  in  the  rut,  with 
lack  of  imagination,  lack  of  adaptability  to 
suggestion.  I  say  this  without  reserve,  from 
coastant  contact  with  those  up  and  down 
the  chain  of  command. 

The  advances  made  in  weapons  between 
1941  and  1945  were  the  broadest  ever  reg- 
istered. To  American  science  and  Industry 
we  rre  bound  to  give  unstinted  credit  for 
w-hai  was  achieved.  But  the  part  taken  by 
the  military  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
men  in  uniform  pointed  cut  the  particular 
needs  for  more  effective  weapons.  Thi*y 
shared  In  development  and  design.  The  all- 
important  decisions  to  adopt  the  new  weap- 
ons and  use  them  in  battle  were  almost  en- 
tirely theirs.  The  hand  of  Invention  reached 
nine-tenths  of  the  weapons  used  in  the  war. 
The  closed  mind,  I  submit,  would  have  fin- 
ished the  war  with  the  same  armament  we 
started  with. 

There  was  a  parallel  readiness  to  adopt 
strategy  and  tactics  to  the  stubborn  facts 
and  to  the  new  weapons  that  became  avail- 
able. The  heavy  losses  sustained  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  against  the 
Schwelnfurt  ball-bearing  works  proved  the 
need  of  additional  protection  for  long-range 
bombers.  The  success  of  our  attack  on  cen- 
ters of  German  industry  was  at  stake.  No 
time  was  lost  in  engineering  the  long-range 
fighter  to  cover  the  bombers.  On  the  ground 
the  development  of  new  tactics  for  destruc- 
tion of  hostile  strong  points  was  an  instance 
of  the  same  sort.  I  have  taken  these  cases 
at  random.  I  could  call  up  many  others. 
There  were  some  blemishes,  but  the  record 
rtad  In  its  entirety  demolishes  the  charge  of 
the  closed  mind. 

The  leadership  took  account  of  the  dignity 
and  decency  of  the  Individual  soldier.  Our 
Army  goes  far  beyond  the  practices  of  any 
other  army  iu  this  regard,  and  this  will  be 
conceded  by  the  most  severe  ex-GI  critic 
who  saw  anything  of  foreign  armies.  Tlie 
policy  was  to  bring  out  the  better  traits  of 
ch:.racter.  This  policy  was  extended  down 
even  to  the  maladjusted,  most  of  whom  would 
have  had  their  troubles  In  civilian  life,  too. 
The  Army  salvaged  30.000  men  convicted  of 
serious  offenses  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment and  dishonorable  discharge  with  benefit 
both  to  the  military  establishment  and  to 
the  soldiers  so  given  a  new  chance.  This 
nimiber  does  not  include  the  ntimerous  cases 
overseas  where  offenders  were  taken  from 
stockades  and  restored  to  honorable  service. 
There  is  room  for  improvement  In  relatlon- 
Khips   between  commissioned  and  noncom- 


missioned personnel.  The  Doollttle  Board 
report  is  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  Inade- 
quacies and  of  remedies.  The  soundness  of 
most  of  the  recommended  measvires  will  not 
be  disputed  by  Army  command,  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  fear  that  they  will  lead 
to  Impairment  of  discipline.  The  American 
soldier  has  always  had  a  wholesome  respect 
for  authority  ba-'-ed  on  competence. 

The  discipline  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  was  commented  on  by  Steuben 
160  years  ago,  and  his  words  are  as  true 
today  as  when  they  were  written: 

'The  genius  of  this  Nation  is  not  In  the 
least  to  be  compared  to  Prussians.  Austrlans, 
or  French.  Ycu  say  to  one  of  ycur  soldiers 
•Do  this.'  and  he  doeth  It;  but  here  I'm 
obliged  to  say:  This  is  the  reason  why  you 
ou?ht  to  do  this.'  and  then  he  does  it." 

West  Point  is  graduating  you  today  to  take 
your  part  In  the  leadership  of  this  Army. 
You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  that 
leadership.  Your  commissions  have  been 
earned  by  hard  application  and  hard  work. 
Many  of  you  have  already  seen  Army  life  In 
the  field.  The  Army  traditions  that  were 
gained  in  this  war  are  traditions  that  you 
helped  to  build.  The  service- you  are  called  to 
render  is  of  momentous  importance  to  the 
Nation.  We  must  not  forget  that  when  other 
methods  of  conducting  international  rela- 
tions nave  broken  down,  the  destiny  of  our 
country  has  depended  on  armed  strength. 
Secretary  Hull  put  the  point  plainly  when 
he  said,  a  few  days  before  Pearl  Harbor,  that 
his  efforts  with  the  Japanese  were  exhausted 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  the  matter 
over  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  Ycu  will  not 
cause  war.  Ycu  will  help  avert  war.  Soldiers 
no  more  cause  wars  than  firemen  cause  fires 
or  policemen  cause  crimes. 

In  closing.  I  submit  a  paper  styled  "Creed 
Adopted  by  the  Officers  of  the  American 
Army."  It  was  drafted  at  Verplancks  Point. 
20  miles-  from  here,  the  date  1782.  It  ha§  its 
worth  in  1946. 

"We  believe  that  there  Is  a  Great  First 
Cause  by  whose  almighty  will  we  are  formed, 
and  thap  our  business  here  is  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  our  superiors.  We  believe  that  every 
soldier  ^ho  does  his  duty  will  be  happy  here, 
and  thit  every  such  one  who  dies  in  battle 
will  be  happy  hereafter.  We  believe  that 
George  Washington  is  the  only  fit  man  In 
the  world  to  head  the  American  Army.  We 
believe  that  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga 
was  one  of  those  strokes  which  stamp  the 
man  who  dares  to  strike  them  with  everlast- 
ing fame.  We  believe  that  Baron  Steuben  has ' 
made  us  soldiers,  and  that  he  is  capable  of 
forming  the  whole  world  Into  a  solid  column 
and  deploying  It  from  the  center.  We  believe 
In  his  Blue  Book.  We  believe  in  General 
Knox  and  his  artillery.  And  we  believe  in 
our  bayonets.     Amen." 

I  spent  3  years  in  the  Army.  In  my  younger 
days.  Those  were  the  most  useful  years  In 
my  life.  I  owe  the  Army  more  than  I  can 
express  in  words. 


Representative  Ploeser  and  the  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  7.  1946 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend 
an  article  by  Robert  B.  Armstrong,  Jr., 
chief  of  Globe-Democrat  Washington 
bureau,  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat of  June  2,  1946.  entitled  "Repre- 
sentative Ploeser  and  the  OPA,* 


REPKESENT.'.Tn'E   PLOZSrR    AND    THE    OPA 

(By  Robert  B.  ArmstVong.  Jr..  chief  of  Globe- 
Democrat  Washington  Bureau) 

W.\sHiNCTON.  June  1. — Representative  Wal- 
ter C.  PLOESER,  St.  Louis  Congressman  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Investi- 
gation and  Study  of  Ihe  Problems  of  Small 
Business,  is  still  fighting  the  campaign  of 
obfuscatlon,  misrepresentation,  emotional- 
ism, propaganda,  and  power  politics  which 
entrenched  bureaucracy  has  used  in  its  at- 
tempt to  maintain  Its  control  of  the  Nation's 
economy  through  the  OPA. 

As  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  reworks  the  OPA  extension  bill  by 
amending  it  more  and  more  in  the  form  of 
the  measure  approved  by  the  Representa- 
tives— save  for  a  year's  extension  instead  of 
9  months — Ploeser  is  convinced  that  the 
truth  about  the  action  of  the  House  is  still 
dlfHcult  to  find. 

He  Is  also  convinced  that  if  the  Senate  will 
pass  a  measure  similar  to  the  House  bill, 
time  will  prove  the  administration  spokes- 
men's threats,  warnings,  and  claims  are  as 
false  as  the  statement  that  the  House  killed 
price  control. 

Despite  the  screams  of  anguish  from  the 
bureaucrats  and  professional  "bleeding- 
hearts."  the  House  action  did  not  kill  price 
control.  From  the  bureaucratic  standpoint, 
the  crime  was  much  more  heinous.  The 
House  defined  the  powers  of  OPA  and  specifi- 
cally told  the  Price  Administration  what  it 
could  not  do  to  profits. 

When  the  House  removed  the  carte 
blanche  that  OPA  had  enjoyed  during  the 
war  In  the  control  of  national  economy,  it 
specifically  prevented  OPA  from  forcing  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  to  operate  at  a  loss. 
Whereat  the  extreme  left,  along  with  half- 
Informed  emotionalists,  went  Into  a  war 
dance  designed  to  frighten  the  shirts— if  any 
remain — off  the  backs  of  the  unsuspecting 
citizenry. 

Another  provision  of  the  House  OPA  meas- 
ure prohibited  bureaucratic  orders  which 
would  force  retailers,  who  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  American  profit  system,  to  take 
up  Increased  costs  of  production  from  their 
own  Incomes.  Ploeser  has  pointed  out  that 
this  provision  Is  a  proper  one  if  small  business 
Is  to  stay  In  business. 

Ploeser  and  many  of  his  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress have  personal  knowledge  of  many  small 
businessmen  who  have  quit  because  they 
could  not  operate  under  the  stringent  theory 
of  OPA.  These  are  not  business  failures— 
these  who  were  forced  to  give  up  did  so  while 
they  were  still  solvent— and  there  are  there- 
fore no  adequate  records.  Still,  informed  es- 
timates would  rate  these  business  cessations 
in  the  many  thousands  throughout  the 
country. 

Ploeser  Jias  made  the  point  that  Chester 
Bowles,  former  head  of  OPA  and  now  Stabili- 
zation Director,  along  with  Paul  Porter,  pres- 
ent OPA  head,  have  passed  the  position  of 
argument  and  are  depending  on  the  siren 
songs  of  propaganda  and  psychological  fear 
drives. 

Certainly  Bowies'  crack  after  the  passage 
by  the  House  of  the  OPA  bill  that  it  was  the 
first  step  "in  a  Joy  ride  to  disaster"  had  the 
effect  of  Impressing  the  public  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  suffering  from  a  mass 
attack  of  "five  o'clock  shadow"  and  Just 
wasn't  keeping  itself  dainty  enough  to  get 
dates  with  voters. 

As  an  example  of  the  fuzzy-minded  tech- 
nique of  emphasizing  the  good  on  the  side  of 
the  bureaucratic  angels  and  scaring  the  cus- 
tomers into  buying  more  of  the  same,  PLOEsm 
cited  the  interchange  between  himself  and 
Bowles  when  he  charged  that  the  head  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  was  ad- 
vocating action  which  would  lead  to  fascism 
in  this  country. 

Speaking  at  Yale  University  in  May  of 
1944  on  the  role  of  Government  after  the 
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war,  Bowles  was  quoted  as  saying:  "I  am 
profoundly  concerned,  lest  in  our  eagerness  to 
shed  ourselves  of  wartime  government  and 
give  free  reign  to  initiative  and  enterprlfe 
after  the  war,  we  conceive  the  role  of  govern- 
ment too  narrowly  and  cut  the  scope  of 
powers  of  government  too  sharply." 

Bowles  was  also  quoted  as  saying:  "Only 
government  can  provide  the  assurance,  no. 
the  guaranty,  that  postu-ar  collapse  will  be 
prevented.  •  •  •  This  does  not  mean 
that  government,  while  making  broad  com- 
mitments, need  not  be  prepared  only  for 
limited  action.  On  the  contrary,  it  means 
that  government  must  be  prepared  to  take 
whatever  action,  however  broad  and  far 
■  reaching  it  may  turn  out  to  be.  that  Is 
necessary  to  sustain  a  high  level  of  industry 
and  farm  activity.  For  guaranties  can  carry 
no  persuasion  unless  there  Is  machinery 
avaUable  to  make  good  on  them.  We  must 
therefore  set  up  that  machinery  and  set  it 
up  on  the  basis  so  sound  and  so  strong  that 
no  one  can  doubt  that  through  it  the  level 
of  business  activity  and  national  income 
could  be  sustained  if  the  need  arose." 

These  and  other  extracts  from  Bowies' 
speech  added  up  to  a  trend  toward  fascism 
to  Ploesee.  He  said  so  publicly  in  a  speech 
shortly  afterward  at  Chicago. 

Bowles  promptly  denied  any  such  Intent 
and  asserted  that.  "I  don't  believe  there  is 
any  Individual  who  is  more  thoroughly 
frightened  of  the  tendency  toward  fascism 
and  Fascist  thinking  than  I  am." 

Bowles  also  demanded  a  retraction.  He 
added:  "I  feel  strongly  that  the  less  govern- 
ment Interferes  with  the  flow  of  business 
and  commerce,  the  better."  To  clinch  these 
statements  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  speech 
from  which  Ploeser  quoted  newspaper- 
printed  excerpts. 

The  quotes  the  St.  Louis  Congressman 
used  were  all  there,  word  for  word,  includ- 
ing Bowles'  demand  for  Government  ma- 
chinery "however  broad  and  far  reaching  It 
may  be." 

Ploeseb  refused  the  retraction  and  told 
Bowles:  "You  obviously  proposed  in  your 
speech  the  extension  of  broad  over -all  gov- 
ernment control  of  business  and  the  econ- 
omy. How  you  can  preach  two  doctrines  Is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand.  Usually  such 
preachments  have  for  their  base  a  gross  mis- 
understanding of  what  constitutes  a  free, 
competitive  economic  system." 

So  there  would  be  no  misunderstanding. 
Ploeser  added  this  definition  of  a  Fascist 
economy:  "It  has  been  ably  said  that 
fascism  was  and  is  a  form  of  organized  so- 
ciety (1)  capitalist  in  character.  (2)  designed 
to  make  the  capitalist  system  function  at  top 
capacity,  (3)  using  the  device  of  state-cre- 
ated purchasing  power  through  government 
debt,  (4)  and  the  direct  planning  and  con- 
trol of  the  economic  society  through  corpo- 
rativism, (5)  with  militarism  and  (6)  im- 
perialism imbedded  in  the  system  as  an  in- 
extricable device  for  employing  a  great  mass 
of  the  employables." 

Ploeser  made  his  position  then  abundantly 
clear  by  telling  Bowles  that,  "Your  speech 
and  letter  indicate  to  me  that  you  are  drift- 
ing into  this  definition.  This  Is  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  me  because  with  your  busi- 
ness background  I  had  hoped  that  you  would 
be  a  true  disciple  of  a  free,  competitive  econ- 
omy. Until  some  words  of  yours  very  clearly 
Indicate  differently.  I  see  no  occasion  for  my 
defense  of  your  postwar  policy." 

Ploeeeh  admits  he  was  not  greatly  sur- 
prised, that  after  the  House  laid  down  specifi- 
cations for  decontrol  of  prices  when  supply 
reaches  the  point  where  it  will  do  the  Job 
itself,  that  he  and  others  who  voted  for  It 
were  classed  with  Nation-wreckers  by  irate 
OPAsters  who  saw  their  supreme  economic 
command  being  taken  from  them. 

But  Ploeser  is  a  little  annoyed  that  even 
the  votes  of  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
b3en  distorted  In  the  bitter  recrimination 
Inspired   by   power   politicians.     As  an   in- 


stance, the  Congressional  Record  clearly 
establishes  that  Representative  John  J. 
Cochran,  who  was  ill  in  a  hospital  when 
votes  on  the  crucial  amendments  were  cast, 
was  not  paired  for.  but  was  listed  under  a 
general  pair.  A  general  pair  does  not  indicate 
which  of  the  two  Congressmen  was  for  or 
against  the  matter  in  question. 

As  for  his  own  votes  Ploeser  Is  ready,  will- 
ing but  in  the  meantime  he  is  stiU  trying  to 
dispel  to  support  them  in  the  forthcoming 
campaign,  the  emotional  political  fog  raised 
by  the  bureaucratic  "conjure-men"  and 
spread  by  those  scared  by  their  spells — as 
well  as  those  to  whom  conftislon  is  politi- 
cally and  economically  advantageous 
"thunder  on  the  left." 


Orientation  Programs  in  Hie  State 
Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  7.  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioN.^L  Record,  I  insert  therein  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  June  6,  by  Mr.  Prank  C.  Wal- 
drop. 

It  should  challenge  the  interest  of 
every  discerning  American  that  out  of 
57  instructors  listed  to  orient  diplomats 
on  their  business,  all  but  3  are  Govern- 
ment oflBcials.  The  record  of  the  three 
who  are  not  Government  oflBcials  ought  to 
awaken  the  conscience  of  every  Amer- 
ican. 

Incidentally,  Owen  Lattimore,  one  of 
the  three  listed,  appears  to  have  been 
on  the  editorial  board  of  Amerasia,  a  pro- 
Soviet  magazine  whose  head  is  one  Phil- 
lip Jaffe,  and  in  whose  possession  confi- 
dential State  Department  and  even  Naval 
Intelligence  OfiSce  papers  were  found. 
The  record  of  his  case  and  others  is  now 
under  scrutiny  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

How  Come? 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

Herewith  an  Item  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  Secretary  of  State  Jimmy  Byrnes,  who  Is 
doing  his  level  best  these  days  to  cope  with 
J.  Stalin's  bucking  broncos  of  the  Kremlin. 

Whether  he  finds  it  interesting  or  not,  he 
certainly  could  with  profit  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions about  a  project  in  his  own  shop  going 
by  the  title  of  the  "Orientation  Conferences 
and  Training  Programs  for  Personnel  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  the  I>epartment  of 
State." 

The  writer  of  this  piece  sat  in,  uninvited, 
yesterday  on  one  of  those  training  projects 
and  found  It  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
example  to  diplomats  on  how  to  needle  a  man 
whose  back  is  turned — in  this  case  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  State  De- 
partment has  a  Division  of  Training  Serv- 
ices which  has  the  very  valuable  assign- 
ment of  making  better  diplomats  of  the  de- 
partmental forces. 

As  a  part  of  this,  there  are  scheduled  for 
every  workday,  from  Monday  through  Friday 
all  this  month,  a  series  of  lectures  by  sup- 
posed experts  on  subjects  of  importance  in 
diplomacy. 


(Don't  give  up.  It  concerns  you.  too.  be- 
cause the  State  Department  is  supposed  to 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  between  wars  and  you  live  here.) 

Of  57  instructors  listed  to  give  the  develop- 
ing diplomats  the  real  dope  on  their  business, 
all  but  three  are  Government  officials. 

The  three  exceptions  are  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Acheson.  director  of  the  school  of  foreign 
service  at  the  George  Washington  University 
here  and  brother  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson;  Prof.  Owen  Lattimore.  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore;  and 
Prof.  Frederick  L.  Schuman,  of  WiUiams  Col- 
lege, WUliamstown.  Mass. 

Lattimore  is  a  bosom  pal  of  Henry  Wallace, 
the  great  mind  of  the  ages  now  trying  to 
decide  whether  he  can  best  save  the  world 
by  staying  on  in  Truman's  Cabinet  to  bore 
from  within  or  by  resigning  to  bore  from 
without. 

Lattimore  also  hangs  out  with  other  per- 
sons less  well  known,  to  an  extent  that  ought 
to  give  J.  Byrnes  some  pause. 

Just  an  item:  He  was  formerly  on  the 
editorial  board  of  Amerasia,  the  pro-Soviet 
magazine  that  got  caught  in  possession  of 
confidential  Stale  Department  documents  In 
1944  with  result  that  an  editor  and  a  State 
Department  employee  were  convicted  and 
fined. 

LattimcM-e  also  has  described  Stalin's  blood 
purges  of  1936-39  as  "a  triumph  for  democ- 
racy."  and  that,  friends,  is  Just  a  slight 
sample. 

He's  clever,  but  you  Invariably  find  him  in 
all  those  old  familiar  places  when  you  check 
up.    Consider  his  performance  of  yesterday. 

Most  people  have  the  Impression  that  on 
the  record  and  the  evidence  the  welfare  of  ' 
the  United  States  is  better  looked  after  In 
Japan  with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  In  sole 
command  than  in  Germany  where  a  four- 
cornered  quarrel  over  the  remains  grows 
worse  and   worse. 

To  all  of  this.  Dr.  Lattimore  yesterday  Is- 
sued an  hour-long  "na-a-a-a-ali.  It's  lousy  " 
His  line  is  that  the  Japs  have  outsmarted 
MacArthur  In  that  they  are  holding  onto  a 
"conservative"  agricultural  policy  and  oc- 
casionally rescue  one  of  theh:  industrialists, 
bankers,  and  so  forth  from  the  hangman's 
rope. 

Match  that  up.  citizens,  with  what  you've 
been  hearing  from  Moscow,  if  you  bother  to 
listen.  And  match  up  w^th  it  the  realiza- 
tion that  such  a  thought  Is  the  best  offered 
our  State  Department  help  as  expert  Inside 
dope  on  the  Far  East. 

How  come  the  State  Department  has  to 
drag  in  Owen  Lattimore  to  tell  what's  what 
in  the  Orient?  Hasn't  the  Department  got 
anybody  on  Its  own  staff  who  knows  some- 
thing? 

And  as  for  the  baby  lined  up  for  June  19 — 
that  F.  L.  Schuman — he's  aU  too  well  known 
around  here,  especially  to  people  who  have 
read  the  records  of  the  Dies  committee. 

But  if  you  don't  already  know  what  he  Is. 
you  can  get  him  completely  In  a  flash  by 
turning  to  page  582  of  his  latest  botric.  So- 
viet Politics  at  Home  and  Abroad,  wherein 
he  states: 

"The  Russian  adventure  marks  a  long  for- 
ward stride  toward  hviman  ouwtery  of  man's 
fate." 

That  is  how  the  SUte  Department  s  ex- 
pert Instructor  on  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations sums  up  Stalin's  behavior  and  the 
almost  28  bloody  years  of  Communist  dicta- 
torship in  Russia. 

No  wonder  State  Department  secret  docu- 
ments leak.  No  wonder  Jimmy  Byrnes  goes 
to  conferences  with  Molotov  and  comes  stag- 
gering home  asking  who  touched  off  the 
blast. 

This  writer  plans  to  sit  In  on  Schuman's 
June  19  performance,  if  it  comes  off,  and 
wUl  try  to  report  on  same  In  this  space. 
Iliat  is.  of  course,  if  tliey  don't  lock  the 
door  first. 
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to  Japan ) .  so  that  this  year  mere  than  twice 
as  manv  ixiunds  of  rice  have  been  available 


In    kind,    and    the    produce    thus    collected 
should  be  stored  in  government  warehouses 
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assist   in   irrigation   and   soil   conservation, 
and  carry  out  educational  programs. 


(6)  Foreign    exchange    rates    should     be 
equitably  established   <see  "Public  Finance' 


power  of  its  Influence  which  keeps  America 

erest. 


1.UC  iuic   1.H    vjuvernmeni   aiier   me 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  folloiying  article  which  out- 
lines critical  economic  problems  con- 
fronting the  American  occupational 
forces  in  southern  Korea  and  a  10-point 
emergency  program  under  which  it  is 
hoped  that  order  will  be  restored  in  that 
country: 

Economic  Chaos  in  Korea 
(By  George  M.  McCune) 

Several  critical  economic  problems  con- 
front the  American  command  In  the  Ameri- 
can zone  of  occupation  In  southern  Korea. 
The  situation  Is  getting  worse.  There  Is 
rampant  Inflation.  Consumer  goods  and 
coal  are  vlrtuaHy  nonexistent.  Food  dis- 
tribution la  inequitable  although  the  land  is 
overflowing  with  plenty.  Transportation 
equipment  Is  breaking  down.  Unemploy- 
ment is  reaching  dangerous  proportions. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  the  situation  with 
complacence.  Ironically  enough  the  land  is 
bulging  with  resources  and  supplies;  an 
enormous  rice  crop  (rapidly  being  exhausted 
by  Immoderate  consumption):  heavy  and 
light  industrial  equipment  (formerly  run  by 
Japanese  now  Idle  because  of  the  Soviet- 
American  split  or  because  of  delayed  recon- 
version); large  labor  reserves  (apparently 
short  of  high-grade  skills).  Eight  months 
of  American  occupation  have  passed;  the 
country  Is  still  divided  at  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel;  the  economy  of  the  country  Is  stUl 
highly  unstable — is.  in  fact,  chaotic. 
soaring  inflation 

The  following  highlights  of  the  economic 
crisis  "how  being  faced  in  Korea  are  briefly 
noted.  The  inflationary  spiral  continues  up- 
ward. Rice,  which  normally  costs  about  ¥20 
a  measure,  bounded  to  ^500  after  the  Japa- 
nese surrender  and  hps  climbed  to  about 
VI. 500  on  the  open  market  today.  (The 
nominal  fl.xcd  price  is  *750.)  A  blanket  sells 
for  V4.000  ($266).  If  It  can  be  bought  at  all. 
and  there  is  aImo.«t  no  new  production  of 
textiles  to  meet  the  clothing  and  bedding 
shortage.  Other  consumer  goods  are  slmi- 
larlv  unavail.ib'e  or  pri-'ed  exorbitantly. 
Industrial  production  Is  estimated  by  mili- 
tary government  cfflctnls  to  be  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  precccuoatlon  level. 

Bituminous  coal,  which  is  needed  for  In- 
dustrial purposes,  previously  came  from 
Manchuria  and  Japan,  and  today  there  is 
none  except  for  a  trickle  being  Imported  from 
Jaoan.  There  Is.  moreover,  scarcely  any  Ko- 
rean anthracite  available,  since  most  of  it  is 
mined  In  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  and 
Is  not  shipped  south. 

Over  1.000.000  Koreans  have  been  repatri- 
ated from  Japan  since  VJ-day.  swelling  the 
total  of  Korean  unemployed  and  their  depen- 
den;=?  to  over  2.000.000  In  a  population  of 
17,000.000  in  the  American  zone.  Despite 
the  large  number  of  laborers  available,  wages 
are  not  adjusted  to  Inflation.  Moreover, 
skilled  workers  are  scarce  and  are  not  re- 
cruited efBciently. 

Hunger  Is  rapidly  spreading  and  will  prob- 
ably result  In  starvation  in  many  areas  by 
midsummer.  This  condition  Is  not  the  result 
of  grain  shortat^e.  but  of  poor  control  of  the 
bountiful  supply.  The  excellent  rice  crop 
was  kept  in  Korea  after  VJ-day  (In  previous 
years  one-chird  to  one-half  of  it  was  shipped 


to  Japan ) .  so  that  this  year  more  than  twice 
as  many  pounds  of  rice  have  been  available 
to  the  Korean  population  than  in  the  past. 
The  prevailing  uncertainty  of  administration 
brought  about  vast  hoarding  by  farmers  and 
dealers,  and  excessive  use  of  grain  In  making 
wine  and  candy,  with  the  result  that  the  ur- 
ban consumer  has  been  squeezed  for  exorbi- 
tant black-market  prices. 

Great  strides  have  been  taken  during  the 
8  months  of  American  occupation  In  liqui- 
dating Japanese  economic  control,  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  constructive  economic 
recovery.  It  Is  obvious,  however,  that  greater 
vigor  must  be  employed  If  there  Is  to  be  a 
solution  to  the  critical  and  mounting  eco- 
nomic probleiris  confronting  the  country. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Implementation  of  a 
rounded  economic  program  in  Korea  depends 
In  no  small  measure  upon  the  extent  of 
coordination  between  Washington  and  Seoul, 
and  also  upon  dcse  coordination  between  the 
military  and  civilian  agencies  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government.  Red  tape  must  be  cut  and 
"road  blocks"  eliminated.  There  are  too 
many  Indications  that  Korea  has  been  "the 
end  of  the  line,"  in  the  phrase  of  Edgar  Snow 
in  his  recent  article  on  Korea  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

ECONOMIC  CRISIS  MUST  BE  AVERTED 

Aside  from  its  lack  of  sufficient  trained 
personnel,  its  preoccupation  with  explosive 
political  factors  and  its  long  distance  from 
Washington,  the  American  command  has 
been  handicapped  because  of  two  Important 
considerations:  (i)  only  half  of  Korea  was 
under  American  control  and  there-ore  eco- 
nomic planning  was  postponed  until  the 
country  could  be  united;  (2)  the  American 
command,  acting  as  trustee  for*'the  Korean 
people,  hesitated  to  take  decisive  measures 
of  its  own.  hoping  that  the  Koreans  them- 
selves would  soon  be  empowered  to  solve  their 
own  problems. 

The  situation  In  Korea  after  8  months, 
however,  appears  to  call  for  a  change  of  ap- 
proach. Constructive  measures  are  needed 
Immediately— even  they  apply  to  half  the 
country  only,  and  evien  if  it  is  questionable 
whether  or  not  they  are,  in  detail,  in  keeping 
with  the  ultimate  wishes  of  the  Korean  peo- 
ple— In  order  to  stabilize  the  chaotic  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  country.  Further  de- 
lay will,  without  doubt.  Jeopardize  the  recon- 
struction of  the  country  and  will  make  more 
difficult  the  situation  which  will  face  any 
provisional  democratic  government  set  up  by 
the  joint  Soviet-American  commission. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made,  there- 
fore, by  way  of  a  constructive  study  of  the 
present  situation,  and  the  program  set  forth 
is  designed  to  meet  immediate  emergency 
problems.  S^me  of  the  measures  .suggested 
in  this  memorandum  have  already  been  put 
into  effect  by  the  American  command  in 
Korea  and  others  are  under  consideration. 
For  example,  a  rice-collection  program  has 
been  instituted.  Japanese  property  has  been 
taken  over,  Japanese  farm  land  is  being  sold 
to  Korean  tenants,  American  small  ships 
have  been  turned  over  to  Korean  transpor- 
tation uses,  and  many  other  similar  meas- 
ures have  been  taken.  These  measures  are 
included  here,  together  with  many  others,  to 
fill  out  a  balanced  program  for  the  construc- 
tive rehabilitation  of  Korean  economy — at 
least  in  southern  Korea.  The  urgency  of  the 
problem  can  scarcely  be  overexaggerated. 

EMEECENCT    ECONOMIC    PROGRAM 

(A  10-point  program  for  the  American  zone 
of  occupation  in  Korea) 
1.  Basic  foods: 

(a)  Rice  and  other  grains,  dried  beans, 
dried  and  salt  fish,  flour  and  vermicelli, 
sugar,  canned  and  packaged  foods,  and  other 
similar  food  supplies  needed  to  provide  a 
minimum  diet  for  the  Korean  people,  should 
be  declared  basic  foods. 

(b)  All  purchase  payments  of  government- 
owned  farm  land  (see  below.  Agrarian  Re- 
form) and  all  farm  taxes  should  be  collected 


•in  kind,  and  the  produce  thus  collected 
should  be  stored  In  government  warehouses 
to  be  distributed  In  the  manner  discussed 
below. 

(c)  Synthetic  fertilizer,  seed,  tools,  cattle 
feed,  fish  nets  and  fishing  equipment,  and 
similar  working  capital  goods  should  be  al- 
lotted to  farmers,  fishermen,  and  other  basic 
food  producers  as  an  Incentive  bonus  through 
government  outlets  such  as  agricultural  bu- 
reau and  fishery  bureau  offices  and  farm  co- 
operatives. 

(d)  Synthetic  fertilizer  should  be  distrib- 
uted at  nominal  prices  solely  through  gov- 
ernment agencies  in  keeping  with  incentive 
bonus  plans  and  other  ft)cd  programs  with 
allotments-and  priorities  established  by  farm 
cooperatives. 

(e)  B-isic  foods  (also  essential  consumer 
goods,  see  below)  should  be  distributed 
through  community  trading  posts  In  urban 
districts  and  through  farm  cooperative  offices 
in  rural  areas,  at  fixed  prices  and  under  ra- 
tioned quotas;  rationing  should  be  under- 
taken only  on  basic  foods  which  are  scarce 
or  are  likely  to  move  into  the  black  market; 
free  markets  should  be  allowed  In  all  luxury 
and  unessential  foods  and  commodities;  la 
urban  areas,  local  boards  should  issue  ration 
bocks  covering  rationed  products,  redeemable 
at  community  trading  posts;  In  rural  areas, 
farm  cooperatives  should  perform  such 
functions. 

2.  Essential  consumer  products: 

(a)  Textiles,  clothing,  tools,  housing  sup- 
plies, fuel,  synthetic  fertilizer,  soap,  and 
other  similar  consumer  goods  needed  by  the 
Korean  people  for  the  maintenance  of  living 
standards,  should  be  declared  essential  con- 
sumer products. 

(b)  All  privately  owned  enterprises  manu- 
facturing consumer  goods  which  are  not  able 
to  operate  successfully  under  private  man- 
agement should  be  confiscated  or  purchased 
by  enforced  sale  and  then  placed  In  operation 
by  the  government. 

(c)  Plant  conversion  and  expansion,  and 
new  construction  where  necessary,  should 
be  promptly  undertaken  under  Government 
priorities  and  sut}sldles. 

(d)  Special  assistance  in  the  form  of 
financing  and  raw-material  priorities  should 
be  provided  to  cooperative  enterprises  and 
household  Industries. 

(e)  All  raw  materials  for  manufacture  of 
essential  consumer  goods  should  be  allo- 
cated from  governmant-owned  enterprises 
and  stock  piles  under  priorities. 

(f)  Essential  consumer  goods  should  be 
distributed  through  community  trading 
posts  In  urban  districts  and  farm  coopera- 
tives in  rural  areas  at  minimum  prices  under 
rationing.  (See  basic-food  distribution,  1-e, 
ab-ve.) 

3.  Agrarian  reform: 

(a)  All  Japanese-owned  agricultural  land 
should  be  confiscated' and  nationalized. 

(b)  All  Korean-owned  agricultural  land 
not  owned  by  farmers  (absentee  landlords) 
.^hou'd  be  transferred  to  the  government  by 
enforced  sale  at  fair  terms. 

(c)  Maximum  acreage  of  farming  land 
owned  by  each  landholder  should  be  set  by 
law.  say  7.5  acres  of  paddy  or  15  acres  of  dry 
fields 

(d)  All  confLscated  or  purchased  land 
should  be  sold  by  the  government  to  cccu- 
pant-tenants  or  qualified  claimants  through 
long-term  (15-20  year)  purchase  contracts, 
annual  payments  being  equivalent  to  normal 
tenancy  payments,  1.  e.,  about  one-third  of 
the  produce;  land  so  purchased  should  be 
nontransferable  except  within  the  imme- 
diate family  and  should  revert  to  the  gov- 
ernment under  specified  conditions. 

(e)  Farm  cooperatives  should  be  formed 
under  state  sponsorship  to  assist  In  stabiliz- 
ing and  Improving  the  lot  of  the  farmers; 
they  should  be  employed  as  agencies  of  the 
government  in  rationing  a\ii  similar  activi- 
ties £3  outlined  above;  among  other  things, 
they  shculd  provld3  financial  aid  to  farmers, 
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assist   In   irrigation   and   soil   conservation, 
and  carry  out  educational  programs. 

(f)  In  all  tenancy  or  semitenancy  con- 
tracts, long-term  leases  only  should  be  held 
valid  and  eviction  should  be  permitted  only 
by  showing  cause. 

4.  Industries,  forestry,  and  mining: 

(a)  All  Japanese-owned  industries,  forest.^, 
and  mines  should   be  confiscated   and   na- 

•  tionalized. 

(b)  Government-owned  enterprises  should 
be  directly  operated  by  state  "corporations '; 
facilities  should  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Korean  economy. 

(c)  Encouragement  should  be  given  to 
small  private  and  cooperative  enterprises — 
capitalized  under  a  maximum  sum,  say 
¥100,000 — In  speclfled  fields. 

(d)  Reforestation  and  forest  conservation 
programs  should  be  Immediately  enforced  to 
avoid  serious  spoliation  of  forest  reserves. 

(e)  Production  of  all  heavy  industries, 
mines,  and  forests  should  be  allocated 
through  priorities  to  essential  consumer  in- 
dustries and  other  essential  enterprise. 

5.  Public  finance: 

(a)  A  new  currency  (Korean  Independency 
money  —  Tongnipwon  —  W,  for  example) 
should  be  Immediately  established  and  all 
Bank  of  Chosen  notes  recalled;  new  currency 
should  be  exchanged  at  about  V5  to  Wl. 

(b)  All  banking  should  be  nationalized. 

(c)  An  incentive  taxation  system  shculd 
be  put  into  effect:  (1)  Agricultural  land 
thould  be  taxed  in  kind  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
duction (Danish  system);  (2)  urban  land 
should  be  taxed  to  discourage  turn-over  and 
unearned  Increment  (New  York  City  system). 

(d)  Foreign  exchange  should  be  licensed 
and  controlled  by  state  banks;  exchange 
rates  should  be  established  on  an  equitable 
basis  (about  W15  to  $1). 

6.  Labor: 

(a)  There  should  be  set  up  a  .system  of 
free  elections  under  Government  supervision 
to  determine  bargaining  units  for  industrial 
labor. 

(b)  Labor  board  organization  should  be 
established  to  provide  for  appropriate  labor 
relations  from  local  to  national  levels;  two 
sections  should  be  formed:  (1)  Elections  and 
guaranty  of  good  faith  in  bargaining,  and 
(2)  mediation  section  for  labor  disputes;  an 
advisory  committee  of  experienced  American 
representatives  of  labor,  industry,  and  Gov- 
ernment ( WLB  or  Labor  Department ) ,  should 
be  sent  to  Korea  immediately  to  assist  the 
labor  section  of  military  government,  and 
additional  experienced  personnel  should  be 
recruited  in  America  for  duty  in  labor-dis- 
pute settlement  "teams." 

(c)  Comprehensive  labor  legislation  should 
be  enacted,  including  minimum  wage,  maxi- 
mum hours,  fair-employment  practices,  and 
social  security. 

7.  Transportation: 

(a)  Immediate  rehabilitation  of  equip- 
ment should  be  undertaken  by  importation 
of  necesE&ry  rolling  stock. 

(b)  Railroad  shops  in  Korea  shculd  be  giv- 
en high  priority  in  obtaining  raw  materials, 
machine  tools,  and  other  equipment,  includ- 
ing importation  of  necessary  items,  in  order 
that  transportation  equipment  will  be  kept 
from  breaking  down  completely  and  so  that 
replacements  might  be  manufactured. 

(c)  Sea  transportation  and  trucking 
should  be  expanded  by  assignment  of  sur- 
plus American  craft  and  truclis  in  the 
theater. 

8.  Foreign  trade: 

(a)  A  trade  board  to  control  and  develop 
foreign  trade  should  be  established. 

(b)  Needed  raw  materials  such  as  cotton, 
rubber,  petroleum,  fertilizer,  transporta- 
tion equipment,  should  be  imported  by  the 
government,  with  payment  In  gold  or  ex- 
portable goods. 

(c)  Potential  export  lines  should  be 
promptly  developed,  particularly  such  in- 
dustries as  graphite,  silk,  chemicals,  tung- 
sten, fish  oil.  and  rice. 


(6)  Foreign  exchange  rates  should  be 
equitably  established  (see  "Public  Finance ' 
above)  and  foreign  exchange  should  be  made 
available  under  license. 

9.  Technical  personnel: 

<a)  A  Korean  Civil  Service  Commission 
should  be  established,  whose  functions  would 
Include  recruitment  of  administrative  and 
industrial  personnel,  both  Korean  and  for- 
eign, control  of  a  civil-service  training  pro- 
gram, and  general  management  in  coordina- 
tion with  Military  Government  of  civilian 
personnel  lu  government  service  and  gov- 
ernment-owned industry. 

(b)  Qualified  Koreans  should  be  sent 
abroad  in  a  systematic  program  of  technical 
education. 

(c)  Technical  schools  In  Korea  should  be 
expanded. 

(d)  Civilian  foreign  personnel  for  tech- 
nical positions  in  Korea  should  be  recruited 
by  Korean  civil  service  commission  '•uams" 
In  cooperation  with  various  foreign  govern- 
ments; no  foreign  personnel  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Korean  government  service 
without  the  approval  of  the  Kcrean  civil 
service  commission. 

10.  Natipnal  economic  planning  commis- 
sion : 

(a)  A  national  economic  planning  com- 
mission should  be  speedily  organized  com- 
]>osed  of  Koreans  representing  management, 
labor,  and  government. 

(b)  The  planning  commission  should  be 
given  high-priority  assistance  in  Korea  and 
In  the  United  States,  should  it  desire  to  come 
to  America,  hi  studying  its  problems. 

(c»  Short-term  and  long-tenn  plans  of 
economic  development  shoiUd  be  formulated 
by  the  commission  as  early  us  possible. 


Conditions  in  the  Southern  Pine  Industry 
Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1946 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  submit  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Record  an  address  by  C.  C. 
Sheppard,  chairman  of  industry-wide 
committee  of  Southern  Pine  Manufac- 
turers, before  the  forty-ninth  annual 
convention,  Arkansas  Association  of 
Lumber  Dealers,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on 
April  17,  1846,  which  is  apropos  of  the 
lumber  situation  today.  Also,  an  edi- 
torial taken  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune.  Chicago,  111.,  entitled  'Low- 
Priced  Lumber — Try  To  Buy  It": 

INTROOUCTION  OF  MR.  C.  C.  SHEPPARO  AT  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  Arkansas  Association  of 
LUidBES  Deal^&s 

(By  E.  DeMatt  Henderson,  secretary) 
111  the  victory  which  our  Nation  has  Just 
achieved  the  Southland  gave  unstintingly  of 
her  resources  of  manpower  and  materials. 
The  South  in  times  of  war  has  always  done 
more  than  her  share;  but  today  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  the  South  turns  its  full 
energy  and  resources  toward  the  orderly  re- 
establlshment  of  a  peacetime  economy.  Ev- 
eryone realizes  that  in  this  peacetime 
economy  the  building  Industry  will  play  a 
dominant  role;  and  it  is  to  this  Industry 
that  the  Nation  turns  for  Its  needed  homes 
for  veterans.  It  is  the  American  home  which 
Is  the  foundation  of  our  liberty  and  the  very 
heart  and  lifeblood  of  our  democratic  prin- 
ciples.    It  is  the  American  home  and  the 


power  of  its  Influence  which  keeps  America 
great. 

The  South  h«s  always  returned  to  this 
Nation  her  God-given  resources  of  pine  tim- 
ber. Homes  of  southern  pine  are  the  steel 
sinews  which  bind  our  national  tmlty.  But 
homes  cannot  be  built  by  merely  planning  or 
simply  issuing  governmental  directives.  The 
shortage  of  homes  is  a  shortage  of  produc- 
tion of  building  materials,  Includlug  that  of 
southern  pine  lumber;  and  our  leaders  In 
Washington  are  now  recognlEing  that  the 
real  cause  of  our  problems  is  this  lack  of 
production. 

And,  one  of  the  chief  bottlenecks  to  greater 
lumber  supply  is  the  shortage  of  southern 
pine  lumber.  Jt  Is  a  strange  paradox  that 
we  In  Arkansas,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
lumber-producing  States,  are  experiencing  a 
Ferlous  scarcity  of  lumber  from  legitimate 
and  dependable  sources. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  with  us  today 
a  man  who  probably  knows  the  situation 
better  than  any  other  individual  producer. 
He  Is  Mr.  C.  C.  Sheppard.  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Central  Lumber  Co.,  Clarks.  La., 
and  chairman  of  an  industry-wide  commit- 
tee representing  all  southern  pine  mariu- 
facturers  from  VU^inla  to  Texas.  During 
the  war  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Indus- 
try advisory  committee  to  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  and  continues  to  serve  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Civilian  Production  Administra- 
tion, He  was  also  a  member  of  the  price 
advisory  committee  to  OPA,  but  resigned 
because  the  price  control  agency  refused  to 
act  on  the  recommendations  of  the  price 
advisory  committee. 

Mr,  Sheppard  is  also  past  president  of  the 
Southern  Pine  Association  and  during  his 
administration,  as  well  as  in  succeeding  years, 
lie  always  has  believed  in  the  strongest  kind 
of  cooperation  between  manufacturer  and 
dealer.  He  understands  your  problems,  and 
desires  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  things  that 
still  contribute  to  the  imcertalntles  of  the 
lumber  ind\istry  and  which  affect  the  entire 
housing  and  reconversion  program,  I  am 
sure  he  wants  to  give  you  the  facts  as  they 
are,  as  cold  and  hard  as  they  might  be, 
rather  than  talk  to  you  in  flowery  phrases 
and  make  promises  that  you  and  he  know 
can't  be  fulfilled.  He  is  an  outstanding 
representative  of  a  truly  great  Industry  and 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
now  tir.  C.  C.  Sheppard. 

CoNDrnoNs  in  the  Southeen-Pine  Inocstry 

TOCAT 

(By  C.  C.  Sheppard) 

For  a  great  many  years — probably  during 
the  last  30  years — I  have  watched  the  growth 
of  the  retail  lumber  industry  in  the  lumber- 
producing  States,  east  Texas,  Arkansas,  Loui- 
siana; Missiselppl,  Alabama,  and  on  through 
to  the  coast.  You  gentlemen  are  not  aware 
of  it,  but  retail  lumber  dealers  of  the  eastern 
section  .tft  the  country  and  the  Middle  West 
think  you  arc  getting  all  of  the  southern 
pine  today — ^that  you  get  the  first  crack 
at  it  when  it's  produced — and  that's  the  rea- 
son their  supply  Is  so  short.  If  you  think 
they  don't  believe  that,  jtist  attend  some  of 
their  meetings  and  hear  tbem  talk  about  you. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  retail' distributor 
of  lumber  in  the  producing  areas,  in  ray  opin- 
ion is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  has  been 
through  the  history  of  his  business  for  the 
past  25  or  30  years,  as  compared  with  the' 
man  operating  a  retail  lumber  business  in  an 
area  outside  the  producing  districts.  To 
Illustrate : 

Our  business  is  located  at  Clarks,  Caldwell 
Parish,  La.  There  is  not  a  single  retail  lum- 
ber dealer  in  that  parish.  We  have  been 
there  for  43  years,  during  which  time  we  have 
sold  practically  all  of  the  lumber  used  for 
buUding  and  repairs  In  that  parish.  We  have 
not  established  k  retail  department,  but  have 
sold  It  to  the  people  of  that  community  at 
the  same  price  per  thousand  feet  as  we'd  sell 
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It  to  you.  as  a  dealer.  In  carload  lota.  Now, 
why  do  we  do  that?  Well,  we  have  thought 
that  was  a  good  policy  to  pursue  because  we 
have  to  live  with  those  people;  we  meet  them 
m  the  courtrooms;  we  meet  the  assessor  on 
the  streets  once  in  a  while;  and  we  feel  that 
we  have  an  obligation  to  take  care  of  the 
requirements  of  the  people  in  the  vicinity 
where  our  plant  Is  operated. 

Look  at  the  situation  tc>day.  We  can  hardly 
supply  the  local  demand  from  that  one  little 
parish,  and  when  I  say  that  I  mean  It.  They 
will  come  In  and  want  to  buy  specified  quan- 
litle*  and  specified  lengths  and  grades,  but 
having  no  Inventory,  we  cant  svipply  it.  So 
finally,  as  a  last  resort,  they  do  Just  what 
you're  doing,  take  lumber  in  any  form  they 
can'  get  it — 1  by  4  and  wider.  4  feet  and 
lORger.  No.  3  and  better,  some  in  2-lnch. 
But  worse  than  that,  they  come  over  to  our 
planing  mill  every  once  In  a  while  to  see 
what  we  are  doinp.  to  see  If  we  have  built  up 
any  inventory.  And  If  they  see  us  loading  a 
few  Cars  at  lumber,  do  they  criticize  us  for  It. 
They  say,  "Why  are  you  loading  this  lumber 
and  shipping  It  up  to  Arkansas  or  over  Into 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Mississippi,  or  on  to  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania,  when  you  can't  supply 
our  requirements  here  at  home?  That's  not 
right.  We  grew  this  timber  here  that  you're 
cutting,  and  we  think  you  ought  to  take  care 
of  us."  So  you  see  the  manufacturer  has 
some  troubles  right  around  his  plant  these 
dayi. 

SOUTHIKN    PINE    PRODi;CTION    SINCI    1909 

You'd  be  interested  In  knowing  a  little.  I 
think,  about  the  history  of  the  production 
of  southern  pine  lumber  in  volume.  It 
reached  Its  peak  In  1909  when  It  had  a  pro- 
duction of  over  16.277,000.000  board-feet. 
That's  a  pretty  good  round  figure  to  keep  In 
mind— 1909.  37  years  ago.  Following  that 
there  was  pretty  steady  production  running 
through  the  years,  but  I  think  you  would  be 
Intere^ited  particularly  In  the  production  as 
It  ran  during  1936,  1937.  1938.  and  1939.  Just 
preceding  the  war.  Each  of  these  years  south- 
ern pine  producers  turned  out  Just  a  little 
over  7.000.000,000  feet,  a  very  steady,  even 
production  throughout  the  Southern  States. 

What  happened  when  the  war  came  on? 
With  all  the  shortage  of  men  and  equipment, 
the  southern  pine  Industry  stepped  up  its 
production  in  1940  to  10,162.000,000.  In 
1941  It  was  stepped  up  again  to  10.311,000,000. 
In  1942  the  operators  had  reached  the  point 
of  their  greatest  difficulties  in  operation. 
shortage  of  men,  worn-out  trucks,  inability  to 
obtain  repairs  and  equipment  for  getting  the 
logs  to  their  mills.  That  situation  existed  in 
1942.  and  yet  the  Industry  produced  11,761.- 
COO.OOO,  the  highest  It  had  been  since  1929. 
With  men  being  taken  away  from  us  for  the 
various  armed  services;  aircraft  builders,  ship 
builders,  steel  manufacturers  sending  men 
into  our  districts  all  through  the  South  to 
recruit  labor  and,  with  It,  encouragement  of 
the  powers-that-be  In  Washington  for  a  cost- 
plus  basis  of  operation,  and  Insisting  on 
higher  wages  than  we  could  possibly  pay  our 
men.  Yet,  even  under  those  conditions,  our 
industry  produced  In  1942  nearlv  12.000,000,- 
000  feet.  In  1943  It  dropped  to  9,961.000,000; 
in  1944  It  dropped  to  8,000,000,000.  and  In 
1945  to  7,400,000.000. 

OPA  CAUSED  POSTWAR  DECLINE 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  figures 
and  statistics,  but  I  give  you  these  figures  so 
you  can  see  how  we  have  started  on  the  de- 
cline in  the  volume  of  production  of  southern 
pine  lumber.  And  so  you  may  make  a  better 
study  with  me  of  the  reasons  for  that,  I  am 
going  to  say  to  you,  very  bluntly  and  frankly. 
that  the  reason  can  be  stated  in  three  let- 
ters—O-P-A. 

They  are  the  fellows  that  did  It.  When 
the  OPA  put  out  Its  first  price  list  covering 
southern  pine  lumber.  It  was  the  first  di- 
vision of  the  lumber  industry  on  which  they 
attempted  to  put  celling  prices,  and  it  was 
the  worst  monstrosity  of  a  price  list  that  any- 


body ever  conceived  in  our  Industry,  In  fact, 
it  was  not  prepared  by  the  industry,  nor  any 
committee  that  knew  anything  about  the 
lumber  Industry.  It  was  prepared  in  OPA's 
Lumber  Branch  in  Washington,  where  they 
didn't  know  a  thing  about  the  Lumber  busi- 
ness. When  that  price  list  was  issued,  the 
industry  was  literally  shocked  to  believe  that 
Its  Government  would  ask  it  to  go  on  pro- 
ducing lumber  under  such  ceiling  prices  as 
that  list  proposed.  Such  n  volume  of  pro- 
test immediately  arose  that  the  price  execu- 
tive of  the  Lumber  Branch  came  to  New 
Orleans  with  a  lot  of  advisers,  called  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  industry,  and  undertook  to 
make  corrections.    And  how  did  they  do  that? 

HOW  CEILINGS  WEP.E  ESTABLISHED 

A  meeting  was  called  on  Thursday;  and  on 
Friday  a  special  committee  was  appointed. 
It  worked  all  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and 
Sunday  night,  because  those  prices  were  to 
go  Into  effect  in  2  or  3  days.  If  it  were  not 
so  serious,  it  would  be  extremely  amusing 
for  you  to  see  how  they  went  about  correct- 
ing these  celling  prices.  It  was  a  patch- 
work affair,  by  which  some  of  the  ceilings 
was  taken  off  here  and  some  put  on  there, 
deducting  something  here,  ani  adding  some- 
thing there."  finally  arriving  at  the  revised 
ceiling  prices. 

Those  prices  were  not  In  keeping  with  the 
experience  of  the  Industry  through  the  years. 
The  relationship  between  grades,  sizes,  and 
lengths  was  distorted  and  all  out  of  reason, 
and  the  sad  part  of  it  Is,  those  lists  have  never 
been  changed  to  this  day.  They've  made 
efforts  to  correct  them,  but  never  have  done 
so,  and  they're  still  that  way. 

All  during  the  war,  while  the  various  agen- 
cies were  calling  on  the  lumber  industry  to 
produce  in  unprecedented  volume,  OPA  low- 
ered the  price  on  fiooring,  putting  it  down  so 
low  that  none  was  produced.  It  is  true  they 
did  that  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  pro- 
duction of  other  items  required  by  the  war 
services;  but  what  about  fiooring  today?  Can 
you  buy  any  southern-pine  flooring,  you  deal- 
ers? I  don't  think  you  can  buy  10,000  feet  of 
southem-pine  flooring  anywhere  in  the  in- 
dustry today.  No  other  item  is  in  such  tre- 
mendous demand,  it  appears  to  me,  as  fioor- 
ing.   We  are  operating  an  oak-flooring  plant, 

1  think  we  could  sell  a  thousand  carloads  in 

2  or  3  hours  at  no  more  effort  and  expense 
than  the  use  of  a  telephone.  All  over  this 
country,  from  coast  to  coast,  dealers  are 
begging  for  it  and  taking  it  as  they  can  get  it. 

OPA    DISREGARDS  PRICE  ADVISOHY   COMMITTEE 

Another  angle  to  the  actions  of  the  price 
executive  and  his  committee  under  OPA: 
Theoretically  he  has  an  advisory  committee 
from  the  industry.  He  asked  me  to  serve  on 
that  committee  himself  and  I  accepted,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so.  But 
through  the  years  of  OPA,  the  lumber  section 
has  not  taken  the  advice  of  its  advisory  com- 
mittee. On  the  contrary,  it  has  done  a  lot  of 
things  that  the  price  advisory  committee 
urged  it  not  to  do,  and  refused  to  do  a  lot  of 
things  that  the  committee  advised  it  to  do. 

Take  for  an  outstanding  example,  and 
without  expressing  my  personal  views  with 
respect  to  it  •  •  *  the  mark-up  for  the 
wholesaler  and  that  for  the  commission-man 
were  never  advised  by  the  price  advisory 
committee  for  OPA.  Did  you  know  that?  At 
no  time  did  this  committee  ever  advise  that 
such  action  be  taken.  Yet,  Colonel  Sherrlll, 
acting  for  the  Army,  and  the  OPA  working 
together  finally  were  influenced  to  Believe 
that.  If  they  would  give  the  wholesaler  and 
commission  man  the  mark-up,  it  would  re- 
stilt  in  Increased  production.  And  they 
were  getting  scared  because  they  thought  the 
various  armed  services  would  soon  be  short 
of  lumber.  It  didn't  do  It,  and  no  one  in 
the  Industry  contends  that  It  did.  Shortly 
after  they  found  themselves  in  that  situation, 
the  OPA  asked  its  price  advisory  committee 
to  help  It  get  away  from  the  wholesale  and 
commission  mark-up.   I  don't  know  whether 


•you  knew  that  or  not.  Its  advisory  com- 
mittee said  to  OPA,  "You  put  this  thing  on 
the  Industry  and  this  Is  no  time  in  our  opin- 
ion to  take  it  off.  We  do  not  advise  that  it  be 
takeh  off.  You  put  It  on  and,  if  you  want  it 
off,  ycu  take  it  off." 

MR.    SHEPPARD    RESIGNS    FROM    COMMITTEE 

Finally,  because  of  continued,  persistent 
refusal  of  OPA  to  take  any  of  the  advice  giv- 
en by  their  .own  advisory  commltte  and  the 
continuation  of  putting  into  effect  a  lot  of 
regulations  and  directives  that  the  commit- 
tee wouldn't  advise.  I  tendered  my  resi'gna- 
tion  from  it.  I  wouldn't  have  any  part  in 
that  sort  of  a  program.  I  thought  it  was  my 
duty  to  the  Industry  to  get  away  from  that 
sort  of  thing,  because  I  certainly  did  not  want 
to  be  put  In  the  position  of  having  approved 
many  of  the  things  It  did. 

I  don't  kAow  whether  you  men  realize  It 
or  not.  but.  if  you  are  on  one  of  the  price 
advisory  committees,  legally  you  are  in  the 
position  of  a  confidential  adviser  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and.  when  you  sit  in  the  room 
all  day  and  work  on  these  problems  and  the 
Price  Administrator  comes  out  of  there  with 
a  lot  of  unreasonable,  unfair  mandates,  you 
can't  talk  about  it.  You  are  a  member  of 
that  committee  In  a  confidential  relation- 
ship and  can't  discuss  it,  so  I  didn't  want  to 
be  tied  up  that  way.  I  wanted  to  be  free  to 
talk  about  it  if  I  thought  best  to  do  so. 

THE    $64    QUESTION 

Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  for  lumber? 
What  are  you  retail  dealers  going  to  do  to 
get  some  lumber?  Can  you  get  it.  and  If  so. 
how  soon?  That.  I  think,  Is  the  $64 
question  these  days.  Frankly,  I  don't  think 
you're  going  to  get  lumber  very  soon 
•and.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  in  this  country  today  to  ad- 
vance the  construction  of  homes  and  to  as- 
sist you  men  in  obtaining  the  material  you 
need  for  those  homes.  Is  to  absolutely  abolish 
the  OPA.  I  Applause.)  There  Just  isn't  any 
hope  while  that  crowd  sits  in  Washington 
and  continues  to  issue  directives,  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  controls  of  one  kind  or  another, 
to  secure  the  production  of  the  material 
needed  to  build  these  homes.  J  have  given 
up  hope  of  it.    It  Just  can't  be  done, 

WILL    OPA     ACCEPT     RESPONSIBILmr? 

I  remember  very  well  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  work  of  the  War  Production 
Board  when  they  reached  a  point  where  they 
were  extremely  worried  about  the  possibility 
of  the  war  services  requiring  lumber  they 
couldn't  get.  A  representative  of  the  CPA 
was  always  present  at  those  meetings  and  in 
the  course  of  time  when  they  got  right  up 
to  the  crucial  matter,  the  OPA  would  be  asked 
this  question:  "Do  you  take  any  responsi- 
bility for  production?"  And  the  answer  flatly 
at  that  time  was,  "No!  No!  Under  the  act 
creating  the  OPA,  we  have  no  responsibility 
for  production." 

You  lock  at  your  press  reports  from  day 
to  day  now  and  see  how  Mr,  Bowles  and  Mr. 
Wyatt  occasionally  talk  about  adopting  a 
policy  that  will  Increase  production.  Why 
are  they  talking  that  way.  now,  men?  There's 
only  one  reason  why  you  hear  OPA  intimate 
that  It  will  do  anything  about  changing  the 
rules  so  as  to  Increase  production,  and  that 
reason  is  that  Congress  Is  now  considering 
very  seriously  whether  or  not  they  will  ex- 
tend it  at  all.  And  when  OPA  reaches  the 
point  where  it  is  in  doubt  about  whether  it 
will  be  extended  or  renewed,  it  will  make 
promises,  but.  if  it  Is  renewed.  It  will  soon 
forget.  I  wouldn't  trust  It  to  keep  Its  prom- 
ises, and  don't  believe  it  would  do  it.  I 
believe  OPA  is  ambitious  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  business  of  building  homes  that 
the  construction  industry  ought  to  build. 

HOW  SERIOUS  IS  THE  BLACK  MARKET? 

Talk  about  the  black  market,  the  price 
executive  of  the  lumber  branch  appeared 
before  one  of  the  Investigating  committee* 
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In  the  House  and  Senate  recently  and  he  was 
asked.  "How  serious  is  this  black-market 
thing?"  He  replied:  "Oh,  I  don't  think  it 
amounts  to  very  much."  Do  you  men  re- 
member all  that  he  did  say  about  that?  If 
you  do.  you  ought  never  to  forget  It.  He 
said.  "There  Is  some  black  market,  but  It's 
going  direct  from  the  mill  through  a  trucker 
to  a  contractor  and  doesn't  carry  the  dealer's 
mark-up.  Therefore.  I  don't  think  it's  very 
serious."  Now  that  simply  means  that  OPA 
would  like  to  bypass  and  eliminate  every  one 
of  you  men  in  this  organization  and  the  re- 
tall  dealers  throughout  the  country.  It  can't 
mean  anything  else. 

How  much  of  our  production  Is  moving  in 
the  black  market?  If  I  made  a  statement 
using  any  figures.  Id  have  to  tell  you  frankly 
I  don't  know  and  can't  swear  that  they  are 
true,  because  I  cant  prove  them.  But  I  be- 
lieve there  is  anywhere  from  50  to  75  percent 
of  the  present  production  of  southern  pine 
lumber  moving  in  the  black  market,  and  you 
don't  get  a  chance  at  that  stock.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  that.  In  the  first  place, 
you  men  don't  want  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  buying  your  material  in  the  black  market; 
and  in  the  second  place,  swarms  of  trucks 
are  moving  down  into  this  producing  terri- 
tory from  all  through  the  Middle  West,  the 
North,  and  the  large  consuming  centers  of 
Texas,  buying  this  lumber  wherever  they  can 
find  it.  mostly  at  small  mills— buying  it  by 
the  truckload  at  any  price  they  are  asked 
for  it.  They  drive  it  back  into  a  big  market 
like  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  sell  It  for  $150  or  $200 
per  truckload,  practically  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. It  doesn't  move  through  dealers,  and 
the  dealers  are  terribly  disturbed  about  it — 
and  I  tliink  they  should  be. 

A    THREAT   THAT    MUST    BE    FACED 

Im  telling  you  men  now,  frankly,  if  this 
thin3  continues.  If  it  goes  on  and  on  and 
OPA's  continued  ret^ulatlons  are  put^forth 
and  nothing  more  done  to  enforce  them — 
and  I  don't  think  they  are  going  to  be  en- 
forced—the regular,  established,  honest,  and 
honorable  retail  lumber  dealers  of  this  coun- 
try are  in  a  dangerous  position.  No  doubt 
about  It,  men.  You'd  better  face  this  thing 
squarely,  because  I  believe  it  is  a  serious 
threat  to  you. 

COULD  WIPE  OUT  BLACK  MARKET  QUICKLY,  BUT — 

Now,  why  doesn't  OPA  do  something  about 
this  black  market?  Well,  I  told  you  of  their 
testimony  before  the  committee.  Can  they 
do  anything  about  it?  Certainly  they  can. 
I  think  the  OPA  could  put  25  or  30  competent 
Inspectors  in  the  producing  areas  of  east 
Texas  and  bring  that  black  market  thing  to 
an  end  pretty  quickly.  But  where  do  they 
go?  We  had  a  couple  of  them  come  Into  our 
office  the  other  day,  and.  If  we've  sold  a  foot 
of  lumber  In  excess  of  the  ceiling  prices  they 
have  established,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 
Yet  they  come  and  spend  considerable  time 
checking  our  records,  while  within  30  or  40 
miles  of  us  black-market  lumber  is  moving  by 
truckloads,  passing  them  right  on  the  high- 
way. They  could  check  our  records,  they 
can't  check  the  records  of  the  fellow  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  lumber  at  black 
market,  because  he  has  no  records. 

It's  getting  so  serious  that  even  reputable 
dealers  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  they 
shouldn't  engage  in  this  thing.  We  had  a 
letter  from  one  the  other  day.  saying,  "It's  a 
heck  of  a  way  for  an  honorable  man  to  do 
business,  but  I  have  about  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must  get  some  lumber  to 
supply  the  great  need  In  our  area.  You  work 
up  the  plan  by  which  It  can  be  done  and 
we'll  bring  the  money  down  to  the  mills  to 
you."  Now  think  of  that.  The  answer,  of 
course.  Is,  "No." 

Go  into  the  States  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
today.  Start  out  after  this  meeting  to  buy 
some  lumber — southern  pine  lumber — at 
celling  prices.  From  how  many  mills  will 
you  be  able  to  buy  it?  I  can  give  you  the 
names  of  them,  and  they  won't  constitute  a 


very  large  number,  and  even  they  can't  sup- 
ply your  demand.  Who  knows  how  much 
of  this  black  market  lumber  is  being  pro- 
duced? Nobody,  because  there  are  no  rec- 
ords of  It.  The  Southern  Pine  Association 
can't  obtain  any  record  of  production  of 
that  lumber,  and  I  don't  think  any  other 
agency  can.  •  The  black-market  operators 
are  not  going  to  supply  It.  I  picked  up  a 
little  document  here  that  appealed  to  me 
and  I  am  not  so  sure  but  what  the  author 
Is  a  little  more  optimistic  than  I  am.  "The 
OPA  drags  on  to  its  sorry  end.  Despite  its 
32.000  press  agents,  prosecutors  and  political 
Pharisees.  It  is  dying  on  the  vine.  Just  as 
surely  as  Federal  prohibition  petered  out  in 
a  stinking  pool  of  corruption  and  crime." 

OPA  may  be  dying  on  the  vine,  gentlemen, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  extended 
for  another  year,  or  perhaps  another  nine 
months,  although  It  Is  possible  that  Congress 
will  put  certain  restraining  regulations  on 
it  that  will  make  it  a  little  more  realistic  In 
dealing  with  these  problems. 

"ABOLISH   OPA" 

The  lumber  Industry  is  not  the  only  one 
that  is  having  its  troubles,  and  about  those 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  The  black  market 
in  meat  is  worse  than  it  ever  has  been  A 
man  whom  I  know  says  that  black  mar- 
ket profits  on  cattle  now  run  up  to  $50 
a  head.  Swift  &  Co.,  at  Fort  Worth,  is  laying 
off  thousands  of  men.  Its  cattle  killing  is 
running  15  percent  of  normal.  The  cattle 
rustlers  grab  the  rest,  slaughter  them  In  dirty 
barns  and  the  profits,  of  course,  pay  no  taxes. 
The  head  of  the  Corn  Belt  Live  Stock  Dealers 
Association  says  we  face  the  worst  meat 
shortage  this  country  has  ever  seen.  The 
dairy  and  butter  distributors  say  butter  is 
gone,  bread  Is  going,  and  milk  is  next  on 
the  list.  Well.  now.  those  conditions,  added 
to  those  which  we  know  exist  in  the  lumtier 
industry,  emphasize  that  there  is  just  one 
wise  course  for  Congress  to  take,  and  that  is 
to  abolish  OPA. 


[From  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  May  31, 
1946] 

Low -Priced  Lumber — Try  To  Buy  It 

Anyone  who  wants  to  know  the  current 
state  of  the  lumber  supply  in  this  country 
need  only  try  to  build  his  wife  a  few  shelves 
on  which  to  store  preserves.  If  he  gets  the 
boards  he  needs  by  visiting  less  than  half  a 
dozen  lumber  yards,  he  can  count  himself 
lucky. 

Lumber  can  be  had,  of  course.  In  the  black 
market.  One  man  recently  found  a  thousand 
board  feet  of  pine  to  finish  a  contract  he  had 
undertaken.  He  paid  $220  for  it,  much  more 
than  twic  the  OPA  celling  price.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  reported  that  profits 
in  the  lumber  black  market  are  so  high  that 
small  mills  engaging  in  that  traffic  are  even 
sawing  lops  so  small  that  they  produce  only  a 
few  2  by  4's. 

Black -market  lumber  isn't  going  to  meet 
the  Nation's  housing  needs.  The  Govern- 
ment estimated  that  the  Nation  should  have 
37,000.000,000  beard  feet  of  lumber  this  year. 
Production  In  the  first  6  months  of  the  year 
will  not  exceed  fourteen  billions.  There  is  no 
chance  of  sawing  the  additional  twenty-three 
billions  needed  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Richard  G.  Kimball,  technical  director  of 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, said  in  Chicago  recently  that  while 
his  industry  Is  producing  a  lot  of  lumber.  It 
Is  nowhere  near  maximum  production,  which 
he  estimated  at  40.000.000.000  board  feet  a 
year.  That  cannot  be  achieved  without  price 
incentives  to  bring  marginal  producers  into 
the  market.  OPA  price  ceilings  prevent  that 
now  and  Housing  Expediter  Wyatt's  subsidy 
proposals  won't  turn  the  trick,  either. 

The  strangulation  of  production  by  OPA 
regulations  Is  an  old  story  by  now.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly effective  In  dlscoursging  lumber 
production  because  a  great  many  timber 
owners  are  under  no  compulsion  to  cut  their 


logs  In  any  particular  year.  They  are  not 
like  farmers,  who  must  harvest  a  crop  when 
it  Is  ripe  and  sell  It  for  what  the  market 
offers,  nor  are  they  In  the  position  of  the 
manufacturer  with  so  high  an  Investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  that  it  Is  frequently 
less  costly  to  run  at  a  loss  than  to  shut  down. 
The  longer  the  trees  stand,  the  more  they  are 
worth  when  finally  cut. 

A  professional  forester,  whose  letter  ap- 
pears today  in  the  Voice  of  the  People,  points 
out  that  OPA  has  been  so  reluctant  to  alloiw 
price  increases  to  compensate  for  increased 
operating  costs  that  some  operators  would 
lose  $5  a  thousand  feet  if  they  cut  their 
timber  at  present  OPA  prices. 

OPA  can  keep  a  man  from  making  a  profit, 
but  it  can't  force  him  to  go  into  business  and 
lose  money.  That's  why  the  country  is  short 
of  lumber  and  why  it  is  buying  a  large  pro- 
portion of  what  It  gets  In  the  black  market 
at  extortionate  prices — far  above  what  lum- 
ber would  cost  under  a  free-price  system. 


Extension  of  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER    . 

or  NEW  torx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Friday,  June  7.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  of 
George  R.  LeSauvage,  chairman.  Govern- 
ment relations  committee  of  the  National 
Restaurant  Association,  before  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  the 
extension  of  the  Emergency  Price  Con- 
trol Act,  April  22,  1946: 

Introduction 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee: 
My  name  is  George  R.  LeSauvage.  I  am 
the  immediate  past  president  of  the  National 
Restaurant  Association,  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Government  relations  commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  National  Restaurant 
Industry  Advisory  Committee.  At  thij  hear- 
ing I  do  not  appear  for  the  latter  committee. 
At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  the  appreciation  of  the  public-feed- 
ing industry  for  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  us  and  expressing  our  opinions  to  you 
concerning  restaurant   price  control. 

economic  BACKGROUND 

This  statement  is  being  presented  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  525,000  public-feeding  estab- 
lishments who  serve  dally  68,000,000  meals 
and  who  do  an  annual  volume  of  business 
of  $10,000,000,000  From  the  figures  Just 
submitted  to  this  committee.  It  can  be  ap- 
preciated that  because  of  the  tremendous 
volume  t>f  business,  the  public-feeding  indus- 
try ranks  among  the  first  five  Industries  of 
the  entire  country.  The  public-feeding  In- 
dustry includes  restaurants,  limited  variety 
stores,  railroad  dining  cars,  hotels,  depart- 
ment stores,  In-plant  feeding,  drug  stores, 
and  thousands  of  independent  related  food 
service  organizations.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note,  in  contrast  to  the  large  dollar  volume 
of 'annual  business,  that  the  average  food 
check  per  meal  is  only  26  cents  per  person.  I 
make  that  statement  so  that  the  committee 
might  be  apprised  of  the  fact  that  this  brief 
is  not  presented  on  behalf  of  the  luxury  type 
of  food  service  but  Is  truly  a  brief  presented 
for  the  public-feeding  industry.  It  may  in- 
terest the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  to 
note  that  the  figures  Just  submitted  to  you 
are  not  those  of  p-ivate  industry  but  repre- 
sent statistics  compiled  not  only  by  a  Gov- 
ernment  agency   but   by   that   very   agency 
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which  has  direct  control  of  restaurant  prices, 
to  wit,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminlfitration. 

The  Restaurant  Industry'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  played  a  significant  role  through 
its  Individual  members  throughout  the  entire 
war  period  and  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
members  of  this  committee,  which  is  a  quasi- 
governmental  organization,  serve  entirely, 
without  pay  or  other  form  of  compensation. 
In  addition  to' the  time  gratuitously  devoted 
by  the  members  of  this  committee,  the  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  course  of  publicly  aid- 
ing the  war  efiort  in  dealing  with  the  food 
problems^-of  Government  agencies  have  been 
borne  exclusively  by  the  members  of  this 
committee  out  of  their  own  funds.  The 
members  of  the  National  Restaurant  Ad- 
visory .Committee  received  an  award  from 
Mr.  Bowles  expressing  the  appreciation  of 
^    the  OPA  for  their  cooperation. 

Our  position  Is  being  submitted  to  you  to- 
day by  me  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Frawley,  president 
of  the  American  Hotel  Association.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  technical  aspects 
of  restaurant  MPR  2.  Mr.  Frawley  will  pre- 
sent to  you  for  your  consideration  some  of 
the  questions  concerning  maladministration 
In  the  Administrative  and  Enforcement  De- 
partment of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. Insofar  as  It  affects  restaurant  MPR  2. 
Our  Industry  does  not  appear  here  in  order 
to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act.  Nor  do  we  come  here  to- 
day seeking  an  Industry-wide  percentage  In- 
crease in  restaurant  prices.  We  merely  seek 
to  have  some  of  the  inequities  removed 
which  are  adversely  affecting  the  public 
leedlng  Industry  at  this  time. 

From  the  figures  quoted  for  your  considerp- 
tion,  we  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  the  public  feeding  industry  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  Nation's  economy,  par- 
ticularly to  ag.'-iculture  since  Government  has 
stated  that  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  agricultural  products  are  distributed 
through  the  channels  of  the  public  feeding 
industry.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  public 
fe<ding  indanry  employs  millions  of  people 
and.  therefore.  Is  a  stabilizing  influence  in 
the  labor  market.  Further,  the  industry  Is  a 
large  consumer  of  the  services  of  public  utili- 
ties. This  purchase  of  consumer  durable 
goods  such  as  china,  glassware,  silverware, 
ImeKs.  and  other  equipment  represents  sub- 
stantial sums  which  will  play  a  vital  role  in 
the  Nation's  economy  by  giving  those  in- 
dustries that  furnish  these  materials  the 
stimulation  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
President's  program  and  which  will  bring 
about  a  high  degree  of  employment  for  these 
related  industries 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Emergency 
Prtce  Control  Act  was  to  stabilize  prices — in 
short,  to  prevent  inflation.  With  the  main 
purpose  of  the  act  we  have  no  objection,  nor 
do  we  wish  to  ask  price  control  for  everyone 
else  and  have  an  exception  made  for  our  par- 
ticular industry.  We  do.  however,  seriously 
object  to  the  admlni&iratlon  of  the  act  and 
:h*  many  hvsh  rules  and  regulations  pur- 
ported to  be  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  act 

Since  reUilinc;  is  the  Immediate  channel  of 
dlstrlbuUon  with  which  the  consumer  deals, 
for  obvious  reasons,  the  burdens  of  price  con- 
trol have  fallen  most  heavily  upon  retailers. 
In  general,  the  OlBce  cf  Price  Administration 
has  Ignoied  the  position  of  retailers — whether 
or  not  price  adjustments  at  this  level  are 
warranted.  The  number  and  complexity  of 
regulations,  orders,  and  amendments  issued 
by  the  OfSce  of  Price' Administration  have  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  to  you. 

The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  was  ad- 
mittMlly  not  a  perfect  legislative  enactment. 
Yet  despite  Its  weaknesses,  It  has  been  re- 
enacted  in  substantially  its  original  form 
since  1942 — perpetuating  both  the  weaknesses 
of  the  law  and  the  causes  of  its  inequitable 


application.  Unless  Congress  acts,  these  In- 
equities will  be  continued  or  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  will  take  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  In 
its  present  form  as  a  mandate  from  Con- 
gress to  continue  and  to  extend  the  present 
inequitable  and  tindemocratic  administra- 
tion of  the  act. 

The  public  feeding  industry,  embracing 
small  and  large  public  feeding  establishments 
in  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  crossroads, 
as  well  as  on  the  public  highways  of  the  coun- 
tr;%  has  what  I  believe  to  be  three  compre- 
hensive and  Justifiable  criticisms  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration: 

1.  Absorption  by  the  public  feeding  estab- 
lishments of  price  increases  granted  to  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  because  of  certain  in- 
creased costs — even  though  the  same  Justi- 
fication for  price  adjustments  exists  at  the 
retail  level. 

2.  Failure  to  provide  adequate  relief  for 
those  public  feeding  establishments  who  be- 
cause of  those  Increased  costs,  stated  above, 
are  suffering  from  financial  hardship. 

3.  The  method  of  application  and  enfOVcc- 
ment  of  regulations  and  orders  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  in  its  field 
offices. 

COST   ABSORPTION 

The  policy  of  ccst  absorption  has  descended 
with  particular  viclousness  upon  the  restau- 
rant and  public  feeding  Industry.    The  oper- 
ators comprising  these  groups  are  frozen  at 
prices  charged  during  the  week  of  April  4-10. 
1943.    It  i.s  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that,  since  that  date,  the  number  of  price 
increases   permitted   producers    and    distrib- 
utors of  food  commodities  aggregates  millions 
of  dollars,  all  of  which  have  been  absorbed 
in    the    public    feedihg    industry    and    not 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.     Although  the 
rent-control  law  has  been  In  most  cases  suc- 
cessfully applied  In  the  matter  of  residential 
rent,  in  the  field  of  commercial  rents  there 
have  bec.i  no  restrictions  whatever.    Conse- 
quently, the  cost  of  public  feeding  establish- 
ments leaseholds  has  increased  in  alarming 
proportions.     Your  committee,  of  course.  Is 
familiar   with    the   Increased    cost    of   labor. 
Unless    the    Office    of   Price    Administration 
recognizes    these    factors   and    grants    relief, 
the  operation  of  the  pubUc  feeding  industry 
will  be  seriously  Impaired.     This  threat  to 
our  national  economy  lies  not  in  the  distant 
future,  but  Is  a  present,  stark  reality.  Because 
of  the  current  world  food  crisis,  increased 
production   of   raw  food   commodities   alone 
will  not  solve  the  problems  of  the  restaurant 
Industry. 

The  following  example  Is  an  Illustration 
of  our  statement  on  cost  absorption: 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  bakery  industry 
which  serves  the  public  feeding  establish- 
ments with  pies,  cakes  and  pastries  were  per- 
mitted to  raise  the  price  of  pies  during  the 
period  from  June  14.  1943.  to  October  25, 
1943.  from  35  cents  to  42  cents.  This  was  an 
/increase  of  20  percent.  The  local  Office  of 
Price  Administration  Informed  the  operators 
of  public  feeding  establishments  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  pass  on  such  an  In- 
crease to  their  patrons  but  after  much  con- 
sideration and  deliberation  such  an  Increase 
was  not  permitted  to  the  public  feeding 
operators  and  they  had  to  absorb  the  In- 
creased cost  of  7  cents  per  pie  as  they  were 
frozen  to  their  April  3-10,  1943.  prices. 

THE    NECESSITY    FOR    MODlFIC-VTION    OF    ADJUST- 
MENT PROVISIONS 

Restaurant  prices  are  governed  by  restau- 
rant MPR  2.  Section  17,  of  this  regulation 
entitled,  "Adjiistments,"  provides  that  ceiling 
prices  for  any  eating  or  drinking  establish- 
ment may  be  increased  under  certain  circum- 
stances, briefly,  that  they  are  (1)  operating 
under  such  financial  hardship  as  to  threaten 
the  discontinuance  of  operations;  (2)  such 
discontinuance  would  result  in  inconvenience 
to  customers,  and  (3)  that,  if  the  restaurant 
were  discontinued,  customers  would  be  forced 


to  pay  as  much  or  more  than  proposed  ad- 
Justed  prices  elsewhere. 

The  language  of  section  17  cf  the  restau- 
rant regulation  has  caused  confusion  in  the 
industry  at  large.  Very  few  applications  for 
relief  under  this  section  have  been  acted 
upon  favorably  by  the  district  offices  of  the 
OPA.  We  are  quoting  from  a  letter  received 
from  one  of  the  district  offices  of  OPA  deny- 
inu  relief  under  section  17  of  restaurant 
MPR  2: 

"In  conjunction  with  processing  your  ap- 
plication, an  audit  was  made  of  you<  estab-. 
lishment's  operations  during  the  base  period 
year  of  1942.  and  during  1944  and  during  the 
first  3  months  of  1945.  A  comparison  of  your 
establishment's  profit  and  loss  after  deduc- 
tion of  a  $2.500-per-year  proprietor's  salary 
shows  that  In  1942  the  establishment  earned 
$1,822.87  (6.83  percent  of  sales)  whUe  in  1944 
it  earned  tl.964.30  (3.91  percent  of  sales) .  Its 
earnings  during  the  first  3  months  of  1945 
was  $42  62  (0  37  percent  of  sales),  and  while 
not  considered  as  a  conclusive  Indication  of 
its  profit  position  for  the  year  1945.  do  show 
that  the  establishment  continues  to  operate 
profitably." 

Another  Illustration  of  the  bureaucratic 
red-tape  methods  of  operation  cf  the  Office 
of  Price  Adminlstrrtlon  Is  the  case  of  a  res- 
taurant operator  in  West  Haven,  Conn., 
who  was  "proces.sed"  out  of  business  de- 
spite the  fact  the  dollar  volume  of  this  man's 
business  was  greater  than  in  any  other  simi- 
lar period  In  Its  45  years  of  operation.  He  was 
losing  money  because  the  cost  of  his  sea-food 
had  tripled.  The  cost  of  other  food  commod- 
ities had  al.«o  soared.  His  labor  overhead 
likewise  Increased  disproportionately.  In 
August  of  1945  this  operator  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  relief  with  the  OPA.  Weeks  and 
weeks  went  by.  In  response  to  the  operator's 
frantic  Inquiry  as  to  when  action  would  be 
taken  he  was  constantly  Informed  that  the 
OPA  Was  "processing  the  case."  As  recently  as 
April  9  this  year  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  OPA  asking  for  further  information.  In 
the  meantime  the  operator  has  been  com- 
pelled to  close  down  his  business.  Because 
this  case  Is  typical  of  the  very  numerous  In- 
stances of  maladministration  in  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration.  I  should  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  a  copy  cf  a  letter,  dated 
April  8,  1946.  sent  by  Richard  A.  Dargan, 
President  of  the  New  Haven  Restaurant  As- 
sociation, to  the  Honorable  James  P.  Geelan. 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
concerning  this  case. 

The  National  Restaurant  Industry  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  many  occasions  has  asked 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  revise 
this  particular  section  of  the  Restaurant 
Regulation.  As  late  as  October  1945.  the 
committee  met  with  the  Restaurant  Price 
Branch  of  the  national  office  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  discuss  this  problem. 
The  committee  was  advised  that  an  amend- 
ment covering  this  section  of  the  regulation 
had  been  signed  and  "would  soon  become 
effective."  To  date  this  action  has  not  been 
forthcoming  from  the  national  office  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  committee.  I  quote  from  restaurant 
MPR  2,  section  17.  Generally.  I  would  be 
averse  to  burdening  your  committee  with  a 
verbatim  statement  of  the  wording  of  the 
regulation.  However,  because  of  the  cum- 
bersome, unworkable,  unjust  and  unfair 
character  of  this  portion  of  the  restaurant 
MPR  2.  I  ask  your  Indulgence  and  set  forth 
section  17  at  length: 

"Sec.  17.  Adjustments:    (a)  OPA  may  ad-  - 
Just    the    celling   prices    for   any   eating   or 
drinking  establishment  under  the  following 
circumstances : 

"(1)  The  establishment  is  operating  un- 
der such  financial  hardsliip  as  to  cause  a 
substantial  threat  to  the  continuance  of  its 
operations;  and 

"(2)  Such  discontinuance  will  result  In 
serious  Inconvenience  to  consumers  In  that 
Uiey  wiU  either  be  deprived  of  all  eating  or 
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agents  surting  within  the  scope  of  their  au- 
thority, labor  tinions  should  not  be  held 
responsible. 

5.  That  although  a  labor  organization  is 
treated  as  an  entity  for  purposes  of  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  and  for  purposes  of 
exercising  privileges  under  the  Wagner  Act, 
It  should  not  be  treated  as  an  entity  for  pur- 
of  suit  for  violation  of  its  contracts. 


PACT    finding    in    PUELIC    TTTIHtlES 

The  bill  provides  that  if  mediation  isnd 
voluntary  arbitration  fail  In  disputes  oc- 
curring In  p.ubllc  utilities,  the  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  request  the  President  to  create 
an  emergency  commission.  Such  commis- 
sion Is  directed  to  Investigate  and  report 
to  the  President  the  facts,  together  with 
recommendations  for  settlement  of  the  dls- 


antitrust  laws.  Section  11  of  the  pending 
measure  would  make  such  secondary  boy- 
cotts subject  to  criminal  and  civil  proceed- 
ings under  the  antitrust  laws.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  amending  the  Clayton  Act 
so  as  to  declare  that  It  Is  not  a  legitimate 
object  of  a  labor  organization  ^1)  to  conspire 
to  fix  prices,  divide  markets,  or  restrict  out- 
put; or  (2)  to  strike,  use  violence,  or  to  re- 
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drinking  services  or  will  have  to  turn  to 
other  establishments  that  present  substan- 
tial difficulties  as  to  distance,  hours  of  serv- 
ice, selection  of  meals,  food  Items  or  bever- 
ages offered,  capacity,  or  transportation;  and 

"(3)  By  reason  of  such  discontinuance,  the 
same  meals,  food  items,  or  beverages  will 
cost  the  customers  of  the  eating  or  drinking 
establishment  as  much  as  or  more  than  the 
proposed  adjusted  prices. 

"(b)  If  you  are  the  proprietor  of  an  eating 
or  drinking  establishment  which  satisfies 
the  above  requirements,  you  may  apply  for 
an  adjustment  of  your  maximum  prices  by 
submitting  In  duplicate  to  your  OPA  District 
Office  a  statement  setting  forth: 

"(1)  Your  name  and  address  and  the  name 
and  address  of  your  establishment. 

"(2)  A  description  of  your  eating  estab- 
lishment Including:  type  of  service  rendered 
(such  as  cafeteria,  table  service,  etc.),  classes 
of  meals  offered  (such  as  breakfast,  lunch, 
and  dinner),  number  of  persons  served  per 
day  .durln;^  the  most  recent  30-day  period, 
and  any  other  Information  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  describe  your  establishment  and  the 
nature  erid  extent  of  your  operation. 

"(3)  The  reasons  why  your  customers  will 
be  seriously  Inconvenienced  if  you  discon- 
tinue operations. 

"(4)  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  three 
nearest  eating  places  of  the  same  type  as 
yours. 

"(5)  A  list  showing  your  present  maxi- 
mum prices  and  your  requested  adjusted 
prices. 

"(6)  Detailed  profit  and  loss  statements 
-for  the  establishment  for  (I)  a  3-month 
period  which  ended  not  earlier  than  90  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  your  application,  (11)  a 
12-mcnth  period  which  ended  not  earlier 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  your  ap- 
plication and  (ill)  the  calendar  or  fiscal  year 
apnroxlmatlng  the  year   1942." 

The  above  section  of  the  regulations.  In 
my  opinion,  might  have  been  necessary  dur- 
ing the  war  emergency.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  requirement  that,  before  re- 
lief be  given,  necessary  Information  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. However,  the  necessity  of 
proving  that  patrons  of  public  eating  estab- 
lishments would  not  be  seriously  Inconven- 
ienced If  an  operator  closed  his  business  Is. 
In  our  opinion,  unwarranted  and  unneces- 
sarily burdensome  to  the  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. This  type  of  regulation,  geared  to 
the  strain  of  wartime  economy,  has  no  ap- 
plication during  this  postwar  era.  Further 
the  essentiality  clause  gives  to  an  official 
or  emoloye  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not 
any  enterprising  American  citizen  has  the 
right  to  remain  In  the  public  feeding  busi- 
ness. We  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
cf  the  United  States  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  Intended 
that  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  any 
American  business  should  be  vested  in  any 
OPA  official. 

We  would  further  like  to  call  your -atten- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  section  1  (b)  (2) 
concerning  the  highest  price-line  limitation. 
This  section  of  the  regulations  provides  that, 
if  you  offer  a  new  food  item  or  beverage 
which  you  did  not  offer  between  March  7 
and  April  10,  1943,  you  cannot  offer  this  ntw 
food  Item  or  beverage  at  a  higher  price  than 
you  offered  the  same  food  or  beverage  In  the 
same  class  during  April  4  to  10,  1943.  For 
example,  assume  that  dtirlng  the  base  period 
a  public  feeding  establishment,  because  of 
the  restrictions  on  obtaining  meat,  did  not 
offer  sirloin  steak  but  did  offer  roast  beef 
at  $1.50.  If  the  establishment  can  now  ob- 
tain and  offer  sirloin  steak,  it  cannot  offer 
that  sirloin  steak  at  a  higher  price  than  it 
offered  the  roast  beef,  even  though  the  two 
meat  Items  are  cut  from  different  parts  of 
the  beef  carcass  and  there  Is  a  marked  dif- 
ference In  the  raw  food  costs.  The  obvious 
result  of  this  impractical,  theoretical,  and 


arbitrary  restriction  is  not  to  keep  down  the 
spiral  of  Inflation  but  to  remove  from  the 
menu  an  additional  t^-pe  of  food  which  other- 
wise would  be  available  to  the  American 
public.  The  regulation  further  provides,  of 
course,  that  you  may  put  this  Item  on  your 
menu  by  the  method  of  competitive  pricing 
if  you  sold  nothing  in  the  same  class  during 
the  base  period.  But,  we  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  the 
sale  of  food  by  public  feeding  establishments 
Is  somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary 
methods  of  retail  merchrndislng.  Therefore, 
It  is  not  always  possible  for  an  operator  to 
obtain  within  his  Immediate  neighborhood 
or  district  a  so-called  comparable  tjrpe  of 
establishment  with  the  same  service  and  ap- 
polntmeots.  I  would  further  like  to  call  to 
jour  attention  to  the  fact  that  Industry  Is  re- 
peatedly pointing  out  to  your  committee 
that  applications  for  the  addition  of  new  food 
Items  to  menus  that  are  not  covered  by  these 
sections  which  are  stlpulat*'d  In  the  regu- 
lation have  taken  weeks  to  process,  and  In 
most  instances  have  not  been  granted  be- 
cause there  is  no  uniformity  of  interpreta- 
tion of  these  sections  of  the  regulation  on  a 
national  level. 

We  respectfully  refer  your  committee  to 
appendix  A  of  restaurant  MPR  2.  "Groups  of 
food  Items,  entrees,  and  beverages." 

Because  of  the  classification  in  Appendix 
A  of  restaurant  MPR  2.  the  Industry  find 
themselves  in  difficulty  when  they  are  called 
before  their  local  price  panels  on  problems 
relating  to  their  menu  prices.  For  example, 
because  class  20  of  the  appendix  covers  all 
shell  fish,  the  price  panel  contends  that  a 
broiled  live  lobster,  because  It  is  a  shellfish, 
shall  not  sell  for  more  on  the  menu  than  a 
lobster  baked  in  shell,  even  though  there  is 
no  celling  price  on  live  lobster  and  a  lobster 
in  shell  consists  of  lobster  ends  and  claw 
meat,  with  a  cream  sauce  and  other  In- 
gredients as  compared  to  a  broiled  live  lobster 
with  which  you  gentlemen  are  familiar.  In 
short,  the  OPA  completely  disregards  the 
well-recognized  fact  that  items  In  the  same 
class  may  very  considerably  in  cost. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  undemocratic 
policy  of  cost  absorption  and  indirect  profit 
control  should  be  eliminated  from  the  ad- 
ministrative programs  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  by: 

(a)  An  adequate  declaration  of  congres- 
sional Intent  in  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act;  and 

(b)  By  the  direction  of  your  committee 
to  the  Price  Administrator  to  amend  the  ap- 
plicable section  of  restaurant  MPR  2  so  as 
to  abolish  the  cost-absorption  restriction  In 
order  to  permit  a  public  feeding  establish- 
ment to  Introduce  new  food  commodities, 
items,  and  beverages  in  its  establishment  for 
the  benefit  of  Its  patrons  by  permitting  the 
establishment  to  use  the  same  precentage  of 
mark-ups  over  raw  cost  that  it  has  cus- 
tomarily used  when  it  Introduces  Its  new  focd 
Item  or  beverage  on  Its  menus. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  highest  price 
line  limitation  as  defined  by  restaurant 
MPR  2  and  brought  Into  effect  by  the  appli- 
cation of  appendix  A  be  revised  In  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  In  this  statement.  I 
feel  sure  that,  if  requested,  the  National 
Restaurant  Industry  Advisory  Committee  will 
offer  its  services  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration in  redrafting  the  regtilationA  in 
accordance  with  these  suggestions. 

3.  We  respectfully  recommend  that  section 
17  (a)  of  restaurant  MPR  2  be  amended  by 
striking  out  subdivisions  (2)  and  (3).  and 
that  section  17  (b)  be  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  (3)  and  (4). 

I  conclude  my  statement,  gentlemen,  with 
the  recommendation  that  your  committee 
direct  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  In 
the  formulaticn  of  its  price  policies  and  pro- 
grams, to  take  into  consideration  the  realities 
and  increased  costs  of  doing  business  by  ths 


public  feeding  Industry.  The  Justification 
for  the  continuance  of  price  control  Is 
rapidly  being  overshadowed  by  the  unwise 
administrative  policies  as  they  are  presently 
applied  to  American  btislness.  Unless  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  trend  that  is  being 
rapidly  developed  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  takes  steps  to  correct  these 
trends  it  might  be  better  to  abolish  the  entire 
price-control  program  rather  than  to  permit 
the  OPA  to  break  down  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  individual  opportunity. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

George  R.  LzSauvage. 
Chainnan,  Government  Relationship 

Committee.    National    Restaurant 

Association. 


Statement  on  the  Case  Bill  by  Senators 
Ball,  Byrd,  Ellender,  Hatch,  Smith,  and 
Taft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  on 
House  bill  4908.  the  so-called  Csise  bill. 
issued  last  night  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Neve  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith  1.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tatt],  and  my- 
self. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  on  H.  R.  4908  By  Senators  Joseph 

H.  Ball,  Haert  F.  Byrd.  Allen  J.  Ellender. 

Carl  A.  Hatch.  H.  Alexander  Smtth,  and 

Robert  A.  Taft 

The  newspapers  of  June  3.  1946.  carried 
the  text  of  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  Mr.  Philip  Murray,  presi- 
dent of  the  CIO.  urging  that  he  veto  the  so- 
called  Case  biU.  H.  R.  4938.  Published  with 
his  letter  was  what  purports  to  be  an  analysis 
of  the  bill  by  the  general  counsel  of  the  CIO. 
The  Murray  letter  and  the  analysis  contained 
so  many  exaggerations  as  to  the  nature  and 
effect  of  the  bill  that  we  who  were  active  in 
support  of  the  legislation  In  the  Senate  are 
Impelled  to  make  this  public  statement  In 
reply  to  these  and  other  misrepresentations  of 
the  spirit  and  effect  of  H.  R.  4908. 

Mr.  Murray's  position  Is  tenable  only  if  we 
agree  with  certain  basic  premises  upon  which 
he  proceeds: 

1.  That  the  right  to  strike  Is  an  absolute 
right,  the  exercise  of  which  may  under  no 
conditions  be  curtailed  or  restrained,  even 
when  it  threatens  to  deprive  the  public  of 
transportation,  fuel,  light,  water,  and  other 
essentials  of  life. 

2.  That  labor  organizations  should  be  im- 
mune from  laws  applying  to  all  others,  which 
prohibit  robbery  and  extortion  in  interstate 
commerce. 

3.  That  labor  organizations  should  be  im- 
mune from  the  antitrust  laws,  which  apply  to 
all  others,  although  the  purpose  and  effect 
may  be  the  same  when  done  by  labor  or- 
ganizations as  when  done  by  any  others. 

4.  That  although  all  others  wlio  engage  In 
business  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
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Mr.  Murray  urges  that  this  bill  If  It  had 
been  law  would  not  have  prevented  or 
shortened  any  of  the  recent  disastrous  strikes. 
He  thereby  admits  that  the  measure  cannot 
be  described  accurately  as  an  antlstrlke 
measure.  The  fact  Is  that  this  bill  was  not 
designed  as  emergency  legislation  to  meet 
current  strike  situations.  It  Is  permanent 
legislation.  It  was  not.  as  Mr.  Murray  claims, 
ha.stilv  na-iyied.     Up  liimsplf  .<;fivs  In  Viis  IpttAr-' 


der  Federal  law.  It  leaves  them  to  the  States 
and  local  communities.  But  It  does  make  a 
wholesome  beginning  toward  equal  treat- 
ment of  unions  and  employers  under  the  law, 
and  thus  tends  to  restore  the  equality  at  the 
bargaining  table  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  Wagner  Act  as  Interpreted  and  applied. 
Mr.  Murray  criticizes  the  effort  of  legis- 
lators to  secure  legislation  which  will  over- 


r»*-*T¥itt     tV«A    e^W,^j^f- 


■^f     j^^^tr*     ^AAlf.l^*«« 


all,  specifically  recognize  and  safeguard  the 
right  to  strike.  The  CIO  might  with  equal 
logic  argue  that  the  provisions  of  those  acts, 
preserving  the  right  to  strike,  are  an  Incite- 
ment to  strikes. 

The  CIO  In  Its  analysis  of  H.  R.  4908  clearly 
demonstrates  that  usually  strikes  are  not 
spontaneous  eruptions  by  the  employees,  but 
are  planned  and  controlled  activities  Instl- 


t>x...J       I...      At. 


since  1943 — perpetuating  both  the  weaknesses 
oX  the  law  and  the  causes  of  its  inequitable 


aiscontinuance  would  result  in  Inconvenience 
to  customers,  and  (3)  that,  if  the  restaurant 
were  discontinued,  customers  would  be  forced 


"(2)  Such  discontinuance  will  resiUt  In 
serious  Inconvenience  to  consumers  in  that 
Uiey  will  either  be  deprived  of  all  eatiag  or 
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agents  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  au- 
thority, labor  unions  should  not  be  held 
responsible. 

5.  That  although  a  labor  organization  Is 
treated  as  an  entity  for  purposes  of  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  and  lor  purposes  of 
exercising  privileges  under  the  Wagner  Act, 
it  should  not  be  treated  as  an  entity  for  pur- 
pose of  suit  for  violation  of  Its  contracts. 

6.  Tliat  although  Fed^'ral  equity  courts  may 
give  relief  by  injunction  against  various 
wrongs  when  committed  by  others,  there 
should   be   no  such   relief   against    a   labor 

,*mion,  no  matter  what  wTongs  it  may  com- 
mit, and  no  matter  whether  or  not  the  law 
provides  the  Injured  party  with  any  other 
adequate  remedy. 

Mr.  Murray's  position  appears  to  be  that 
labor  organizations  are  entitled  to  a  unique 
position  of  privilege  and  Immunity  not  ac- 
corded to  other  organizations,  and  that  by 
..Tlrtue  of  being  labor  imions  they  are  entitled 
to  a  position  above  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  law. 

The  answer  to  this  position  was  once  made 
by  Mr.  Justice  Brandels,  a  devoted  friend  of 
the  labor  movement,  who  said: 

"The  plea  of  trades-unions  for  immunity. 
be  it  from  injunction  or  from  liability  for 
damages,  is  as  fallacious  as  the  plea  of  the 
lynchers.  If  lawless  methods  are  pursued  by 
trades-unions,  whether  It  be  by  violence,  by 
Intimidation,  or  by  the  more  peaceful  In- 
fringement of  legal  right-'?,  that  lawlessness 
must  be  put  down  at  once  and  at  any  cost." 
(Brandels.  Business:  A  Profession,  revised 
edition.  December  1933.) 

Since  Mr.  Murray  describes  this  bill  as 
part  of  a  deliberate  campaign  to  shackle 
labor  and  destroy  collective  bargaining,  it 
seems  well  to  set  forth  briefly  Just  what  the 
bill  proposes: 

cazATioN  or  fedekai.  mujiatioii  board 

This  bill  would  establish  a  new  five-man 
PWeral  Mediation  Board  In  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  present  Conciliation  Service 
would  be  trauififerred  to  this  Board.  The 
Mediation  Board  would  have  authority  to 
intervene  in  order  to  mediate  a  labor  dis- 
pute. If  mediation  failed,  the  Board  would 
seek  to  induce  both  parties  to  arbitrate  the 
dispute.  Arbltralicn.  however,  would  be  en- 
tirely voluntary  and  it  would  not  be  an 
tinfair  labor  practice  for  either  party  to 
reject  the  suggestion  of  arbitration.  If  ef- 
forts at  mediation  and  arbitration  should 
both  fail,  the  Board  would  inform  both 
parties  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  The  bill 
does  not  make  it  an  offense  for  any  party 
to  decline  to  accept  the  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  Board  or  In  any  way 
penalize  the  failure  on  the  part  of  either 
party  to  accept  the  Board's  reconunendations. 

COOUNC-OFP    PEXIOD 

Where  the  Board  has  Intervened  the  bill 
provides  that  ttae  Board  shall  b3  protected  in 
the  exercise  of  Its  functions  until  mediation 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  function.  This 
Is  accomplished  by  making  strikes  and  lock- 
outs Illegal  for  a  limited  period  of  not  more 
than  90  days  from  the  date  on  which  collec- 
tive-bargaining negotiations  were  first  re- 
quested. 

If  an  employer  failed  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  during  the  so-called  waiting  period,  it 
would  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
the  Wagner  Act;  while  violations  by  em- 
ployee could  be  punished  by  termination  of 
their  employment  without  any  duty  on  the 
pttxt  of  the  employer  to  rehire  them.  No  other 
penalties  than  these  are  provided  for  viola- 
tion of  the  so-called  waiting -period  prori- 
sions  of  the  bill,  and  no  injunction  could  be 
Issued  under  this  section  against  employees. 
It  Is  to  be  noted  also  that  section  3  (e) 
states  that  nothing  In  the  act  (not  merely 
this  section)  may  be  construed  to  require  any 
individual  employee  to  render  serx-lce  against 
his  wlU. 


FACT    FIKDING    IK    FUELIC    mLirlES 

The  bill  provides  that  If  mediation  and 
voluntary  arbitration  fail  In  disputes  oc- 
curring in  pjubllc  utilities,  the  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  request  the  President  to  create 
an  emergency  commission.  Such  commis- 
sion Is  directed  to  Investigate  and  report 
to  the  President  the  facts,  together  with 
recommendations  for  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. The  repori,  of  such  a  commission. 
which  is  to  be  made  within  20  days,  is  not 
legally  binding  on  either  party.  This  pro- 
vision has  its  parallel  in  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

Unlike  the  provision  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  however,  the  provision  in  this  bill  re- 
quires that  after  a  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  untl'  5  dayc  after  it  has  made 
its  report,  neither  party  may  change  the 
status  quo.  If  he  does  so.  he  is  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  as  provided  by  section  3 
with  respect  to  non-public-utility  cases. 
The  commission  is  required  to  make  its  re- 
port in  30  days  from  the  date  of  Its  appoint- 
ment except  that,  with  the  approval  of  the 
parties  to  a  dispute,  the  time  for  making 
a  report  may  be  extended  by  the  President 
for  an  additional  30  days.  This  gives  a 
possible  waiting  period  of  65  days  in  the  case 
of  a  labor  dispute  affecting  public  utilities. 

ANTnUCKTrEEKIMG    PKOVTSION     (SIC.    7) 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Antiracketeerlng  Act  of  1934  in  order  to 
remedy  a  situation  created  by  a  Supreme 
Coiu-t  decision  which  held  that  the  act  was 
not  applicable  to  labor  organizations.  This 
section  of  the  bill  will  make  It  unlawful  to 
delay  or  obstruct  the  movement  of  any  ar- 
ticle in  commerce  by  robb?ry  or  extortion. 
The  section  makes  It  clear  that  these  prac- 
tices are  unlawful  whether  engaged  In  by 
unions  or  by  other  organizations.  Such  acts 
are  subject  to  criminal  penalties.  Including 
fines  or  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

This  amendment  does  not  In  any  way 
change  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  or  the  Railway 
Labor  Act. 

SUAElLrrT  FOR  BREACHES  OF  CONTRACT 

Section  10  makes  collective-bargaining 
agreements,  within  the  scope  of  the  act.  en- 
forceable against  unions  In  Federal  district 
courts.  In  many  States  unions  are  not 
treated  as  entitles  for  purposes  of  suit,  and 
may  not  be  sued  as  organizations.  In  these 
States  where  this  rule  prevails  they  may  also 
not  be  sued  In  the  Federal  courts,  which 
are  required  to  follow  the  State's  court  de- 
cisions on  this  subject. 

Under  section  10  any  money  damages  for 
breach  of  contract  by  a  union  would  be  en- 
forceable against  the  union  funds  and  not 
against  the  wages  or  property  of  Individual 
members.  Under  the  provision  that  judg- 
ments are  enforceable  only  against  union 
funds.  It  Is  clear  that  union  members,  like 
corporate  stockholders,  would  be  protected 
by  having  their  liability  limited. 

Unions  and  employers  which  had  agree- 
ments would  both  be  protected  against  un- 
authorized or  wildcat  strikes  in  violation  of 
the  agreement.  The  protection  would  be  pro- 
vided by  permitting  the  disciplining  of  em- 
ployees who  engaged  In  such  unauthorized 
strikes.  Such  employees  would  not  have  to 
be  rehired  after  the  strike  unless  the  union 
approved  or  ratified  the  strike.  Once  re- 
employed, an  employee  could  not  later  be 
discharged  for  having  participated  in  the 
strike.  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  dis- 
courage and  penalize  unauthorized  strikes 
and  to  protect  imlons  from  damage  suits  re- 
sulting from  unauthorized  strikes. 

AJmrEUST  LAWS — BOTCOTTS 

Under  fairly  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  has  been  sharply  divided 
over  the  question,  secondary  boycotts  when 
engaged  In  by  unions  are  not  subject  to  the 


antitrust  lavre.  Section  11  of  the  pending 
measure  would  make  such  secondary  boy- 
cotts subject  to  criminal  and  civil  proceed- 
ings under  the  antitrust  laws.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  amending  the  Clayton  Act 
so  as  to  declare  that  it  Is  not  a  legitimate 
object  of  a  labor  organization  (1)  to  conspire 
to  fix  prices,  divide  markets,  or  restrict  cut- 
put;  or  (2)  to  strike,  use  violence,  or  to  re- 
fuse to  handle  or  transport  materials  (a)  to 
force  one  employer  not  to  use,  sell,  handle, 
or  transport  the  products  of  any  other  pro- 
ducer or  manufacturer,  or  (b)  to  force  an 
employer  to  recognize,  deal  with,  or  to  em- 
ploy members  of  one  labor  organization  ■ 
rather  than  another  which  is  the  certified 
bargaining  representative.  This  attempts  to 
reach  one  serious  form  of  jurisdictional  boy- 
cott. The  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  would  be 
amended  to  make  clear  that  Injunctions 
could  be  Issued  against  such  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws.     (Section  11  (a).) 

HEALTH   AND  WELFARE  FUNDS 

Section  8  of  the  bill  regulates  employer 
contributions  to  union  welfare  funds,  by  pro- 
hibiting employer  contributions  to  labor 
unions,  except:  (1)  Union  dues  checked,  off 
an  employee's  pay;  (2)  payment  of  past  or 
present  wages  due  a  union  representative 
who  Is  also  an  employee:  and  (3)  payments 
to  a  welfare  fund  from  which  payments  can 
be  made  to  employees  or  their  dependents 
for  medical  and  hospital  care,  pensions,  and 
disability  Insurance,  if  (a)  the  fund  Is  ad- 
ministered by  equal  representation  of  the 
employer  and  the  employees,  (b)  the  basis 
for  pa3rment  Is  specified  by  written  agree- 
ment, and  (c)  an  annual  audit  of  the  fund. 
open  to  public  inspection,  is  provided. 

Penalties  for  violation  of  this  section  con- 
sist of  fines  and  Imprisonment,  or  both.  In 
addition,  the  district  courts  are  empowered  to 
Issue  injunctions  restraining  violations  of 
the  section  notwithstanding  the  limltatiens 
of  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Norrls-LaGuardla 
Act. 

This  section  does  not  apply  to  any  con- 
tract existing  on  May  15,  1946,  during  the 
life  of  such  contract. 

This  section  constitutes  a  declaration  of 
public  policy  against  collection  of  large  sums 
of  money  from  employers  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  union  Itself,  to  be  spent  for 
unspecified  purposes  at  the  sole  discretion  of 
union  ofBcers.  Legitimate  health  and  wel- 
fare funds,  pension  plans,  hospitalization 
plans,  and  other  programs  designed  for  the 
improvement  of  health  and  working  condi- 
tions are  not  affected.  The  section  applies 
only  where  money  Is  paid  to  a  labor  organi- 
zation or  representative. 

FOREMEN  Airo  OTHER  StJPEHVISORY  PERSONNiX 

Section  Q  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  end 
the  confusion  over  the  application  of  the 
Wagner  Act  to  persons  who  are  bona  fide  rep- 
resentatives of  management,  by  defining  the 
term  "employee"  to  exclude  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. In  other  words.  It  draws  a  line  be- 
tween production  workers  and  supervisors 
who  are  really  representatives  of  manage- 
ment, whether  they  be  foremen,  superintend- 
ents, plant  managers,  or  vice  presidents. 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  super- 
visory employees  who  are  members  of  a 
union.  It  does  not  deny  them  any  right  to 
Join.  It  does,  however,  relieve  employers  of 
any  legal  compulsion  to  bargain  collectively 
with  their  own  representatives.  It  also  re- 
lieves foremen  of  the  impossible  position  of 
being  an  essential  part  of  management  In  the 
application  of  management  policies  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  production  workers, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  subject  to  union 
discipline. 

William  Green  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Education  and  LAbor  Comnilttee  stated,  "The 
line  of  distinction  should  .be  drawn." 
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the  beef  carcass  and  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference In  the  raw  food  costs.  The  obvlotis 
result  of  this  impractical,  theoretical,  and 


'I 


the  formulation  of  Its  price  policies  and  pro- 
grams, to  take  Into  consideration  the  realities 
and  increased  costs  of  doing  business  by  the 


ganizatlons  as  when  done  by  any  otners. 

4.  That  althcugh  all  others  wlio  engage  in 
business  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
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Mr.  Murray  urges  that  this  bill  If  It  had 
been  law  would  not  have  prevented  or 
shortened  any  of  the  recent  dlsastroxis  strikes. 
He  thereby  admits  that  the  measure  cannot 
be  described  accurately  as  an  antlstrlke 
measure.  The  fact  Is  that  this  bill  was  not 
designed  as  emergency  legislation  to  meet 
current  strike  situations.  It  Is  permanent 
legislation.  It  was  not.  as  Mr.  Murray  claims, 
hastily  passed.     He  himself  says  In  his  letter: 

•  Every  single  provision  of  H.  R.  4908,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  section  8,  "Restrictions 
on  payments  to  labor  organizations'  has  been 
unsuccessfully  proposed  before." 

This  statement  Is  correct.  Congress  has 
struggled  with  the  problems  dealt  with  In 
H.  R.  4908  for  many  years.  They  have  been 
the  subject  of  numerotis  bills  and  hearings. 
But  It  Is  common  knowledge  that  for  some 
12  years  past  It  has  been  a  practical  Impossi- 
bility to  get  any  of  these  measures,  opposed 
by  organized  labor,  out  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  House,  even  with  an  un- 
favorable report,  so  that  the  Congress  Itself 
could  express  Its  desire  for  or  against  enact- 
ment. Mr.  Murray  complains  that  the  Case 
bill  did  not  originate  In  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. The  fact  is  that  the  subject  matter 
of  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  for  some  time,  that  It 
held  exhaustive  hearings,  and  that  except 
for  the  Byrd  amendment  (the  so-called 
royalty  amendment),  and  the  Hobbs  anti- 
racketeering  amendment,  the  provisions 
were  all  considered  in  the  Senate  committee 
in  almost  precisely  the  form  in  which  they 
finally  passed.  The  Byrd  cmendment.  In  Its 
original  form,  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
B.MLrr  of  North  Carolina,  more  than  a  year 
ago..  It  was  also  introduced  In  the  House 
by  Representative  Robertson  of  Virginia  and, 
together  with  a  similar  bill  by  Representative 
Smtth  of  Virginia,  was  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Incidentally,  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
two  Houses  were  the  appropriate  committees 
to  consider  these  proposals,  since  they  car- 
ried criminal  penalties.  The  antiracketeer- 
lng amendment  likewise  had  been  before  Con- 
gress for  several  years,  had  been  the  subject 
of  long  hearings,  and  had  already  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  The  picture  drawn  by  Mr. 
Murray  of  powerful  antllabor  groups  conspir- 
ing to  throttle  labor  unions  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  for  a  dozen  years 
no  group  In  public  or  private  life  has  been 
able  to  muster  enough  strength  to  secure 
even  one  single  amendment  to  the  Wagner 
Act  or  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act.  It  was  not 
until  the  excesses  of  organized  labor,  prac- 
ticed with  complete  legal  Immunity,  brought 
the  Nation  to  Its  knees  that  public  opinion 
finally  broke  the  congressional  committee 
blockade  and  gave  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  register  Its  will  by  passing  the  Case  bill. 

It  Is  claimed  by  Mr.  Murray  that  the  Case 
bin  will  not  settle  or  prevent  strikes,  but  on 
the  contrary  will  encourage  them.  He  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  Case  bill,  except  in  Its 
provisions  for  mediation  and  coollng-off  pe- 
riods, Is  not  designed  primarily  to  deal  with 
labor  disputes.  It  proceeds  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  Wagner  Act — to  eliminate  some  of  the 
demonstrated  abuses  which  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  labor  disputes  leading  to  strikes 
and  consequent  Interruptions  to  commerce. 
However,  the  Wagner  Act  dealt  only  with 
employer  practices  and  placed  no  restrictions 
on  unions  or  employees.  The  Case  bill  is 
merely  a  step  In  the  direction  of  balancing 
this  picture.  It  leaves  untouched  many  labor 
union  practices  which  ought  to  hg  dealt  with 
by  appropriate  legislation.  It  Is  not  an  anti- 
strike  bill  In  any  broad  sense.  It  does  not 
discourage  collective  bargaining.  It  does  not 
see'.:  to  destroy  unions.  It  does  not  make 
strikes,  or  picketing,  or  violence  offenses  un- 


der Federal  law.  It  leaves  them  to  the  States 
and  local  communities.  But  It  does  make  a 
wholesome  beginning  toward  equal  treat- 
ment of  unions  and  employers  under  the  law, 
and  thus  tends  to  restore  the  equality  at  the 
bargaining  table  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  Wagner  Act  as  Interpreted  and  applied. 

Mr.  Murray  criticizes  the  effort  of  legis- 
lators to  secure  legislation  which  will  over- 
come the  effect  of  court  decisions,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  so-called  antiracketeerlng  amend- 
ment. But  he  seems  to  forget  that  the  Norrls- 
LaGuardla  Act,  the  labor  sections  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wagner  Act,  were  advocated  by 
labor  unions  and  enacted  by  Congress  for  the 
express  puirpose  of  overcoming  the  effects  of 
court  decisions  which  the  unions  did  not 
like— for  Illustration,  the  Danbury  Hatters 
Case,  the  Hitchman  Case,  the  Adair  Case.  etc. 
There  can  be  no  sound  criticism  of  those 
persons,  be  they  employers  or  labor-union 
oflSclals,  who  seek  through  the  exercise  of 
the  legislative  power  to  remedy  situations 
disclosed  by  judicial  decisions,  particularly 
where,  as  here,  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that.  If  the  Congress  desires  a  different  rule, 
it  has  only  to  say  so;  that  the  only  function 
of  the  Court  is  to  interpret  the  intention  of 
Congress  as  evidenced  by  the  statute  applied. 
Mr.  Murray  Is  willing  to  accept  the  benefits 
of  congressional  action  designed  to  overcome 
court  decisions  he  does  not  like,  but  Is  un- 
willing to  accord  to  others  like  freedom  to 
advocate  congressional  remedy  for  demon- 
strated evils  of  labor  unionism. 

The  CIO  analysis  of  section  3  of  H.  R.  4908 
shows  clearly  that  the  CIO  Is  opposed  to  any 
restriction  on  the  right  of  unions  to  conduct 
a  strike  In  any  Industry  at  any  time  and  in 
furtherance  of  any  demands  they  see  fit  to 
make.  Fundamentally,  the  opposition  is  to 
Federal  conciliation  and  mediation,  and  the 
CIO  submits  as  the  alternative  the  doctrine 
that  the  provisions  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  should  be  determined  by  a  test 
of  economic  power  between  the  union  and 
the  employer. 

However,  the  strike  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  Isolated  phenomenon  Eiffecting  only 
the  employer  and  the  union  Involved.  The 
Interdependence  of  communities  and  Indus- 
tries Invests  the  public,  and  therefore  the 
Government,  with  an  Interest  In  any  work 
stoppage  affecting  the  national  health  and 
security.  The  CIO  would  subordinate  that 
Interest  to  the  right  of  the  union  to  Invoke 
the  strike  weapon  at  such  times  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  it'  determines.  They 
object  to  the  nonstrlke  mediation  period 
established  by  H.  R.  4908  because,  in  their 
words — 

"A  union  may  be  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  striking  In  a  particular  situation  at  some 
period  shorter  than  the  60-day  period  laid 
down  In  the  legislation.  The  60-day  period 
Imposes  on  a  union  all  of  the  weakening  and 
limiting  effects  which  flow  from  an  arbitrary 
and  unnecessary  prolongation  of  a  period  of 
fruitless  conference  where  employer  attitudes 
are  clear.  The  practical  facts  connected  with 
the  planning  and  organization  of  a  strike 
must  be  kept  In  mind." 

To  support  this  thesis  that  a  no-strIke 
period  during  which  the  parties  to  a  labor 
dispute  must  resort  to  mediation  will  not 
prevent  strikes,  but  will  merely  aid  and  abet 
employers  reluctant  to  concede  the  demands 
of  the  unions,  the  CIO  makes  two  conten- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place,  they  argue  that  the  pro- 
vision for  a  mediation  period  will  encourage 
strikes  by  producing  "the  impression  that  a 
strike  Is  a  federally  created  privilege  to  be 
automatically  enjoyed  by  all  workers  at  ths 
price  of  waiting  60  days."  That  assertion  is 
mere  sophistry. 

The  Clayton  Act,  the  Norrls-LaGuardla 
Act,  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 


all,  specifically  recognize  and  safeguard  the 
right  to  strike.  The  CIO  might  with  equal 
logic  argue  that  the  provisions  of  those  acts, 
preserving  the  right  to  strike,  are  an  incite- 
ment to  strikes. 

Tlie  CIO  in  Its  analysis  of  H.  R.  4908  clearly 
demonstrates  that  usually  strikes  are  not 
spontaneous  eruptions  by  the  employees,  but 
are  planned  and  controlled  activities  insti- 
tuted and  directed  by  the  labor  unions. 

The  second  contention  made  Is  that  sec- 
tion 3  would  cause  strikes  because  It  invites 
the  employer  to  provoke  a  strike  in  order  to 
smash  the  union.  The  thesis  is  that  by  re- 
maining obdurate  during  the  statutory  no- 
strlke  period,  an  employer  could  create  an 
impasse  compelling  employees  to  resort  to  a 
strike  In  violation  of  the  law  with  the  attend- 
ant loss  of  employee  status  and  collective 
bargaining  representation. 

That  argument  overlooks  specific  provi- 
sions In  the  measure.  In  the  first  place,  the 
statute  requires  the  employer,  during  the  no- 
strike  period,  to  maintain  the  rates  of  pay. 
hours,  and  working  conditions  which  ex- 
isted Immediately  prior  to  the  time  the  dis- 
pute arose,  except  in  regard  to  changes  agreed 
upon  in  writing  with  the  employees  or  their 
representatives.  The  employer's  failure  to 
perform  that  duty  is  made  an  unfair-labor 
practice  within  the  meaning  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  specifically  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  powers  granted  to  It  by  that  stat- 
ute to  prevent  and  restrain  such  practices. 

The  measure  also  provides  that  the  no- 
strlke  mediation  period  shall  last  for  60  days 
from  the  date  the  employer  or  union  requests 
a  bargaining  conference,  or  until  the  Federal 
Mediation  Board  certifies  that  Its  efforts  at 
mediation  are  concluded.  In  other  words,  the 
no-strlke  period  may  not  last  more  than  60 
days,  but  in  the  event  that  prior  to  such 
time  the  Mediation  Board  should  determine 
that  Its  efforts  to  mediate  the  dispute  would 
be  unavailing  because  of  the  employer's  at- 
titude, the  Board  then  could  conclude  the 
mediation  period  at  any  time  and  thus  ter- 
minate the  no-strlke  period. 

Obviously  section  3  is  adequately  drafted 
to  protect  employees  and  unions  during  the 
no-strlke  period  and  to  insure  that  em- 
ployers negotiate  In  good  faith  during  that 
time. 

A  strike  is  an  unmistakable  sj-mpton  that 
collective  bargaining  has  failed.  By  creating 
adequate  mediation  machinery  to  make  sure 
that  all  efforts  to  resolve  labor  disputes  by 
negotiation,  compromise,  and  arbitration  are 
exhausted,  H.  R.  4908  attempts  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  strikes. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  that  where 
a  labor  dispute  Involving  a  public  utility, 
whose  rates  are  fixed  by  a  governmental 
agency,  arises,  that  remains  unsettled,  the 
President  may  create  an  emergency  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  dispute  upon  finding 
that  It  threatens  a  substantial  Interruption 
of  an  essential  service.  Such  commission  will 
make  Its  recommendations  regarding  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  and  its  report  shall  be 
made  public. 

While  an  emergency  commission  is  Investi- 
gating, H.  R.  4908  requires  that  no  strike  or 
lock-out  be  conducted  and  that  the  status 
quo  prevailing  Immediately  before  the  time 
of  the  dispute  shall  be  maintained. 

The  general  counsel  for  the  CIO  criticizes 
this  provision  for  the  same  reasons  he  objects 
to  those  contained  In  section  3.  However,  In 
connection  with  section  6  he  makes  the  In- 
teresting observation  that  "the  result  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  proposed  prohibitions  on  the 
right  to  strike.  Is  simply  that  the  Government 
steps  In  to  protect  the  employer  in  any  posi- 
tion the  employer  wishes  to  take,  however 
tuu-easonable,  in  the  negotiation." 

That  assertion  is  completely  unsupported 
by  the  history  of  the  various  disputes  which 
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recently  have  been  submitted  to  fact-flndlng 
panels  appointed  by  the  Government.  In  the 
oU,  rubber,  and  automobile  situations,  the 
report*  of  those  agencies  indicate  that  they 
performed  their  functions  without  prejudice 
against  unions  or  employees.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  in  the  recent  railway  dispute, 
while  the  majority  of  the  railroad  operators 
and  the  unions  were  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendatlors  of  the  President's 
fact-finding  panel,  two  powerful  unions  flatly 
refused  to  acquiesce,  and  crippled  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  until  the  President  went 
to  the  country. 

In  the  light  of  recent  activities.  It  would 
be  blindness  not  to  recognize  that  Nation- 
wide unions  operating  In  the  public -utilities 
field  have  It  within  their  power  to  starve 
the  country  Into  submission  in  order  to  fur- 
ther any  demands  which  they  see  fit  to  make. 
The  proposal  in  section  6  that  strikes  In 
that  field  be  restrained  until  a  commission 
created  by  the  President  would  make  a  full 
Investigation  and  report  Is  reasonably  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  welfare  and  Is 
not,  as  the  CIO  says,  designed  to  place  the 
Government  on  the  side  of  the  employer. 

The  CIO  advances  the  specious  argument 
that  to  make  special  provision  for  the  han- 
dling of  labor  dL'^putes  in  the  field  of  public 
utilities  is  to  make  a  second-class  citizen  of 
a  worker  precisely  because  he  is  important 
In  oiur  economic  scheme,  and  is  a  formula 
which  not  only  promotes  Injuries  in  Its  im- 
mediate application  but  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  very  premises  of  a  free  society. 

It  is  well  established  that  an  employer  who 
elects  to  invest  his  capital  and  efforts  In 
the  conduct  of  a  public  utility  accepts  gov- 
ernncental  control  and  restrictions  necessary 
to  Insure  the  public  an  adequate  and  con- 
tinuous supply  of  the  essential  goods  or  serv- 
ices he  sells.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  the  worker  who  elects  and  accepts  em- 
ployment In  that  field  does  not  owe  to  the 
public  an  analogous  duty  to  perform  bis 
services  subject  to  the  same  fundamental 
public  necessities. 

Section  7  of  H.  R.  4908  amends  the  Anti- 
racketeering  Act  (18  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  420a,  et 
•eq.).  As  amended,  the  statute  makes  the 
obstruction  of  interstate  commerce  by  rob- 
bery or  extortion  a  violation  punishable  by 
imprisonment  or  fine  or  both.  The  CIOs 
chief  criticism  Is  that  the  statute,  as  en- 
acted, does  not  specifically  e.xempt  from  its 
scope  union  activities  and  thereby  implies 
that  ciistomary  and  legitimate  union  activi- 
ties may  fall  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
enactment. 

The  statute,  as  amended,  is  designed  to 
prevent  robbery  or  extortion  by  means  of 
violence  or  threats.  It  specifically  provides 
that  nothing  therein  shall  be  construed  to 
repeal,  modify,  or  affect  sections  6  or  20  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act, 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  or  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
It  Is  not  intended  to  apply  to  legitimate  union 
activities.  The  CIOs  fears  that  the  Anti- 
racketeering  Act,  as  amended,  may  be  util- 
ised by  antilabor  courts  to  prevent  legitimate 
strike  action  in  furtherance  of  wage  de- 
mands, is  groundless.  Its  analysis  fails  to 
consider  the  provision  Just  mentioned. 

The  amendment  contained  in  section  7  Is 
necessary,  becaxise  in  United  States  v.  Local 
907  (315  U.  S.  520).  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  statute  as  previously  written  did 
not  condemn  the  use  of  threats  and  violence 
by  a  txnlon  in  order  to  compel  employers  to 
make  stand-by  payments  to  union  members 
under  threats  of  violence  and  assault.  It 
vas  tield  In  that  case  that  such  activity  was 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  statute,  be- 
cause it  specifically  exempted  "the  payment 
of  a  wage  by  a  bona  fide  employer  to  a  bona 
flde  employee,"  and  that  the  offer  of  services, 
■under  threats  of  violence,  even  though  un- 
wanted by  the  cmpioyer,  created  an  employ- 


ment relationship  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute. 

The  general  counsel  for  the  CIO  complains 
that  the  prohibition  against  contributions 
to  a  welfare  fimd.  unless  It  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute,  Is  an  unreasonable 
and  unwarranted  curtailment  of  the  freedom 
to  bargain  collectively  and  Imposes  "a  rigid 
and  artificial  formula  for  the  administration 
of  welfare  funds." 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  provides 
that  it  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
an  employer  to  contribute  financial  or  other 
support  to  any  labor  organization.  While 
the  unions  have  contended  that  such  pro- 
scription applies  only  In  the  event  the  union 
receiving  the  support  Is  company-dominated, 
one  of  the  highest  Federal  courts  has  re- 
cently held  that  mere  contribution  and  sup- 
port, without  any  domination,  infringes  the 
Wagner  Act  {Wy man-Gordon  Co.  v.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  C.  C.  A.  7.  Feb.  9, 
1946,  17  L.  R.  R.  823).  Section  8,  therefore, 
liberalizes  present  declared  law  to  the  e.\tent 
of  permitting  contributions  to  welfare  funds 
where  they  are  set  up  as  a  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees  and  Jointly  admin- 
istered by  the  employer  and  the  union. 

The  provision  In  H.  R.  4908  that  super- 
visors, as  therein  defined,  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded within  the  definition  of  employees 
contained  In  the  Wagner  Act  also  is  con- 
demned by  the  general  counsel  for  the  CIO 
as  one  which  will  Incite  labor  disturbances 
and  "compel  foremen  to  strike  in  order  to 
obtain  what  the  law  freely  guarantees  to 
other  employees." 

He  overlooks  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  supervisory  personnel  occupy  a  dual 
status  under  the  Wagner  Act.  By  reason 
of  the  definition  of  employer  therein  con- 
tained, they  are  regarded  as  representatives 
of  management  in  their  relationship  to  the 
employees  they  supervise.  Consequently, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  the 
employer,  is  responsible  for  any  unfair  labor 
practices  they  commit,  even  though  such 
activities  are  unauthorized,  unknown  to  the 
employer,  and  unratified.  (H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  v. 
National  Libor  Relations  Board,  311  U.  8. 
514.)  At  the  same  time.  It  has  been  held 
that  because  supervisors  are  employees  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  statute,  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  statute  when 
they  engage  in  organizational  activities  and 
the  concerted  actions  guaranteed  to  employ- 
ees by  the  law;  and  it  has  recently  been  held 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  that 
under  the  statute  they  are  entitled  to  bar- 
gain collectively  through  the  same  union 
which  represents  the  employees  they  super- 
vise. (Jo7ics  di  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation, 
NLRB  Case  No.  6-R-119.) 

The  net  result  of  these  rulings  is  to  place 
supervisory  personnel  In  an  anomolous  posi- 
tion In  which  their  fiduciary  obligation  to 
management  may  conflict  with  their  mem- 
bership obligation  to  the  labor  union. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  con- 
sistently has  adhered  to  the  doctrine  that 
there  can  be  no  true  collective  bargaining  if 
management  Interferes  with  designation  of 
the  bargaining  agent  of  the  workers.  It  is 
equally  true  that  there  can  be  no  real  col- 
lective bargaining  IX  the  union  which  repre- 
sents the  workers  is  In  a  position  to  Interfere 
with  and  control  the  personnel  to  whom 
management  must  delegate  Its  control  over 
production,  discipline,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement. 
Industrial  relations  stability  cannot  be  ob- 
tained through  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining if  the  personnel  to  whom  manage- 
ment must  delegate  Its  functions  In  day-to- 
day dealings  with  the  workers  Is  subjected 
to  the  disciplinary  measures  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations which  represent  these  workers. 

Section  10  of  the  Fedcrrl  Mediation  Act^of 
1946  proTides  that  labor  ni  ?ns  may  be  sued 
In  their  ommon  name  in  tiie  courts  of  the 


United  States  for  breach  of  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  which  affects  interstate 
commerce.  The  CIO  objects  to  this  imposi- 
tion of  liability  because,  in  its  language— 

"The  section  proceeds  upon  the  wholly  un- 
founded assumption  that  labor  unions  fie- 
quently  breach  their  collective-bargaining 
agreements  and  therefore  should  be  subjected 
to  an  additional  Federal  sanction." 

They  state  that — 

"Those  even  superficially  familiar  with  the 
experiences  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
cjurts  know  that  those  organizations  can 
be  and  are  sued  In  State  courts.  The  so'.e 
purpose  of  creating  a  special  law  to  render 
them  subject  to  Federal  suit  is  to  harass  such 
organizations  and  to  legislate  the  prejud  ce 
of  those  who  prefer  to  Industrial  peace  the 
official  adoption  of  the  canard  that  tinions 
do  not  keep  their  contractual  obligations." 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  as  declared  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  is  to  compel 
employers  to  bargain  collectively  with  labor 
unions  "to  the  end  that  employment  con- 
tracts binding  on  both  parties  ehould  be 
msde."  (National  Labor  Relations  Hoard  v. 
Sand.'i  Mfg  Company,  306  U.  S.  332,  342.)  To 
accomplish  that  end  the  statute  compels  an 
employer  who  has  reached  agreement  with  a 
labor  organization  to  embody  the  terms  cf 
that  agreement  In  a  written,  signed  contract 
made  with  the  labor  organization  as  an 
entltv.  {H.J.  Heinz  Company  v.  NLRB.  311 
U.  S.  514.  522.) 

Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  collective-bargaining  agreement  su- 
perseA|f  individual  employment  contracts  in- 
consistent with  its  provisions.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Court — 

"The  very  purpose  of  providing  by  statute 
for  the  collective  agreement  Is  to  supersede 
the  terms  of  separate  agreements  of  em- 
ployees with  terms  which  reflect  the  strength 
and  bargaining  power  and  serve  the  welfare  of 
the  group.  Its  benefits  and  advantages  are 
open  to  every  employee  of  the  represented 
unit  whatever  the  type  or  terms  of  his  pre- 
existing contract  of  employment."  {j.  I. 
Ca.ie  Co.  V  NLRB,  321  U.  S.  332,  338  ) 

It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  by  reason  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  emplojers 
are  compelled  to  recognize  and  deal  with 
labor  organizations  as  contracting  entities. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  a  labor  organiza- 
tion selected  as  bargaining  representative  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  is  the  only  agency  with  which  the 
employer  may  contract. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Federr.l  Govern- 
ment by  statute  recognizes  that  collective 
bargaining  between  employers^engaged  In  in- 
terstate commerce  and  unions  Is  a  matter  of 
national  Interest,  the  CIO  would  relegate 
actions  for  breach  of  the  resulting  contract 
to  the  State  courts. 

In  their  criticism  of  H.  R.  4D08  they  imply 
that  such  courts  are  readily  available  to  en- 
'  force  and  redress  breaches  of  such  contracts. 
In  reality,  however,  they  are  net. 

The  vast  majority  of  labor  organizations 
are  unincorporated  voluntary  associations, 
and  at  common  law  voluntary  associations 
are  not  suable  as  entities  In  their  common 
name.  {Wtlson  v.  i4tr  Line  Coal  Ccal,  215 
Iowa  855;  7ron  Molders  Union  v.  Allt.'^. 
Chalmers  Co..  C.  C.  A.  7,  166  Fed.  45.) 
Consequently,  In  the  absence  of  statute,  the 
rule  in  all  Jurisdictions  Is  that  unincorpor- 
ated labor  unions  cannot  be  siied  In  their 
common  name.  In  such  Jurisdictions  to  sub- 
ject the  union  to  process,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  each  Individual  member  of  the  union 
a  party  to  the  suit. 

Furthermore,  whether  an  unincorporated 
union  can  be  sued  in  the  ?.ederal  courts  de- 
pends upon  the  procedural  rules  cf  the  State 
in  which  the  action  is  brought.  {,n-u2by  v. 
Electric  Utility  Employees  Union,  U.  S. 
6.  C.  89  L.  ed.  78.) 
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Therefore,  the  statement  of  the  CIO  that 
lab^r  unions  "can  be  and  are  sued  in  the 
Btate  courts"  is  a  misleading  generalization. 
The  State  courts  provide  a  completely  In- 
adequate forum  to  redress  breaches  of  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements,  the  making  of 
which  is  compelled  by  Federal  law  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  interest. 

It  also  may  be  noted  that  the  Norris-La- 
Guardia Act  has  immunized  unions  from  in- 
junctions against  breach  of  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements.  The  Federal  courts 
have  held  that  strikes,  picketing,  or  boy- 
cotting, when  carried  on  in  violation  of  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement,  involve  a 
labor  dispute  within  the  meaning  of  that 
statute  so  as  to  make  the  activity  not  enjoin- 
able  without  a  showing  of  the  requirements 
which  condition  issuance  of  an  Injunction 
under  the  statute — conditions  so  onerous  as 
to  destroy  the  remedy  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. {Wilson  it  Co.  V.  Birliii,  105  Fed.  2,  948 
C.  C.  A.  3.)  Many  States  have  enacted  antl- 
Injuction  laws  similar  to  the  Federal  statute, 
and  the  courts  in  many  of  those  Jurisdictions 
have  held  that  a  strike  in  violation  of  a  col- 
lective-bargaining contract  Is  not  enjoinable. 
{The  Nevins  v.  Kasmach.  279  N.  Y.  323;  Bulkin 
v.  Sacks.  31  Pa.  D.  &  C.  501.) 

The  absence  of  an  adequate  forum  to  re- 
dress viclaticns  of  collective-bargaining 
agreements  and  the  Immunization  of  unions 
from  injunction  proceedings  now  nullifies 
one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Wagner 
Act,  to  wit.  the  making  of  contracts  which 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties.  The  ne- 
cessity for  establishing  union  responsibility 
for  violations  of  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments, and  the  desirability  of  so  doing,  was 
succinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in 
the  following  words: 

"I  can  conceive  of  no  expenditure  of  money 
by  a  union  which  could  bring  so  large  a 
return  as  the  payment  of  compensation  for 
some  wrong  actually  committed  by  it.  Any 
such  payment  would  go  far  in  curbing  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  union  from 
future  transgression  of  the  law,  and  it  would, 
above  all,  establLsh  the  position  of  the  union 
r  a  responslbile  agent  in  the  community, 
ready  to  abide  by  thi  law."  (Brandeis, 
Business — A  Profession,  revision  of  1933.) 

H.  R.  4908  amends  section  6  of  the  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  that  secondary  boycotts  in 
restraint  of  commerce  shall  be  enjoinable 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  necessity  for  legislative  action  to  pre- 
vent abuse  of  the  boycott  weapon  has  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  Ailen  Bradley  Co.  v.  Local  Union 
No.  3  (325  U.  S.  797),  the  Court  held  that 
where  a  union  conspired  with  electrical  con- 
tractors to  create  a  monopoly  on  electrical 
equipment  going  into  buildings  in  the  New 
York  area  by  refusing  to  work  on  any  equip- 
ment not  manufactured  or  wired  by  the  em- 
ployers with  whom  the  New  York  local  of  the 
union  had  contracts,  the  conspiracy  was  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  However, 
.the  Court  specifically  held  that  the  union  by 
Itself  could  continue  to  achieve  the  same  re- 
sult by  refusing  to  install  outside  equipment. 
In  the  course  of  Its  /jpinion,  the  Court  said : 
"Our  holding  means  that  the  same  labor- 
union  activities  may  or  may  not  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act,  depending  upon 
whether  the  union  acts  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  business*  groups.  This,  It  Is 
argued,  brings  about  a  wholly  undesirable 
result — one  which  leaves  labor  unions  free 
to  engage  In  conduct  which  restrains  trade. 
But  the  desirability  of  such  an  exemption 
of  labor  unions  Is  a  question  for  the  deter- 
mination of  Congress." 

In  that  plain  language  the  Court  recog- 
nized that  the  present  immunity  from  the 
antitrust  laws  granted  to  labor  unions  by 
the  Clayton  Act  and  Norris-LaGuardia  Act 
does  leave  them  free  to  engage  In  conduct 
which  restrains  Interstate  commerce  and 
which  necessitates  remedial  legislation. 


We  call  attention  to  a  significant  omission 
from  Mr.  Murray's  letter.  He  does  not  de- 
fend the  practices  which  this  bill  would  pro- 
hibit. He  does  not  assert  that  it  is  right 
that  unions  should  practice  robbery  or  ex- 
tortion by  violence  in  commerce.  He  does 
not  argue  that  it  is  right  for  unions  to 
paralyze  the  Nation  or  a  community  by  pull- 
ing the  switches  and  closing  down  essential 
utilities  without  notice.  He  does  not  argue 
that  it  is  right  that  unions  sliould  escape 
responsibility  for  vhe  acts  of  their  agents. 
He  does  not  aruge  that  it  Is  right  for  unions 
to  violate  their  contracts.  He  does  not  argue 
that  it  is  right  for  unions  to  combine  with 
others  to  fix  prices  or  restrict  competition. 
This,  apparently,  would  be  tarrying  the  mat- 
ter a  little  too  far.  Yet  today  every  one  of 
these  things  can  be  done  by  a  union  with 
complete  legal  Immunity.  They  could  not 
be  done  legally.  If  the  Case  bill  were  enacted. 
And  Mr.  Murray  urges  that  the  immunity  be 
perpetuated. 

Finally,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  what  rem- 
edy Mr.  Murray  proposes  for  the  demonstra- 
ted evQs  with  which  Congress  has  tried  to 
deal.  One  may  search  his  letter  in  vain  for 
any  suggestion  that  any  of  these  problems 
Is  any  of  the  public's  business.  His  sole  con- 
tribution is  the  request  that  the  Case  bill 
be  vetoed,  and  the  unions  thereby  be  left 
free  to  pursue  in  future  the  course  they  have 
in  the  recent  past.  This  attitude  of  disre- 
gard for  the  public's  interest  Is  the  most 
convincing  reason  why  the  Case  bill  should 
receive  Presidential   approval. 

Joseph  H.  Ball, 
Hasrt  F.  Bthd, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Cael  a.  Hatch, 
H.  Alexander  SMrrn. 
Robert  A.  Taft. 


Letter  to  the  President  From  Philip  Murray 
Urging  Veto  of  the  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  8  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5\  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Philip  Murray  to  the  President  rel- 
ative to  the  Case  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  I  write  to  you  at  this 
critical  mbment  in  the  Nation's  history  with 
respect  to  H.  R.  4908,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  the  mediation  of 
labor  disputes,  and  for  other  purposes."  I 
respectfully  request  you  to  veto  this  piece  of 
legislation  which  has  Just  been  hastily  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This  act  Is  not 
merely  ill-considered  and  injurious  to  labor, 
it  presents  exceedingly  grave  dangers  to  the 
public  welfare.  Far  from  removing  the  causes 
of  labor  disputes,  it  will  in  fact  encourage 
and  increase  labor  disputes. 

The  encouragement  of  trade  unionism  and 
the  promotion  of  collective  bargaining  as  an 
avenue  to  industrial  peace  have  been  the 
Federal  policy  for  barely  10  years.  The  ben- 
efits of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  did 
not  begin  to  accrue  to  workers  until  1937, 
when  the  act  was  declared  constitutional. 


From  the  very  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  until  the  present 
the  labor  movement  in  America  has  been  the 
subject  of  an  unremitting  campaign  of  snip- 
ing and  attack  on  the  part  of  powerful  Amer- 
icafn  industrialists. 

From  the  days  of  the  Infamous  Liberty 
League  to  the  present  there  has  never  been  a 
session  of  Congress  which  did  not  produce  Its 
quota  of  antilabor  bills,  H.  R.  4908  is  but  the 
most  recent  of  a  long  line  of  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  an  antilabor  group  in  Congress  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  weakening  labor  and  un- 
dermining its  bargaining  strength.  Those 
who  have  sponsored  and  actively  promoted 
this  legislation  constitute  the  same  vindic- 
tive, goal-conscious  minority  which  has  been 
engaged  in  a  campaign  for  the  past  10  years 
to  repress  labor  and  to  destroy  Its  rights. 
There  is  an  unbroken  chain  from  the'  efforts 
of  the  Liberty  League  to  kill  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  at  Its  very  birth  to  H.  R. 
4908.  After  10  years  of  witch-hunt,  smear, 
and  misrepresentation,  after  10  years  of  a 
campaign  without  let-up  to  lay  at  labor's 
door  every  conceivable  charge,  the  labor  bait- 
ers have  produced  H.  R.  4908.  After  10  years. 
during  which  every  type  of  parllamentarv 
trick  and  maneuver  was  used  to  slip  through 
Congress  a  bill  which  would  shackle  labor 
H.  R.  4908  has  emerged. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  innumerable 
bills  have  been  proposed,  in  session  after  ses- 
sion, with  the  sole  objective  of  Injuring  labor 
and  outlawing  Its  legitimate  activities.  These 
proposals  fall  Into  certain  clear  basic  cate- 
gories : 

1.  TTiose  proposals  which  seek  to  regulate 
the  Internal  affairs  of  labor  organizations, 
and  in  that  way  to  undermine  their  bargain- 
ing strength : 

Seventy-fifth  Congress:  H.  R.  6148  H  R 
6456. 

Seventy-sixth  Congress:  H.  R.  4910  H  R 
8750.  S.  J.  Res.  275. 

Seventy-seventh  Congress:  H.  R.  4139    H 
R.  4392.  H.  R.  5015,  H.  R.  5148,  H.  R.  5149' 
H.  R.  6068,  H.  R.  6149,  H.  R.  6154.  H.  R.  6444. 
S.  2042. 

Ssventy-elghth  Congress:  H.  R.  804.  H.  R. 
1483,  H.  R.  1781.  H.  R.  1782.  S.  1307.  S.  J. 
Res.  9. 

Seventy-ninth  Congress:  H.  R.  354.  H.  R. 
544,  H.  J.  Res.  318,  S.  1642. 

2.  Those  proposals  which  attack  the  right 
to  strike  either  through  outright  prohibition 
or  through  cooling-off  legislation: 

Seventy-fifth  Congress:  H.  R.  6456,  H.  R. 
7598,  H.  R.  7831. 

Seventy-sixth  Congress:  H.  R.  4903,  H.  R. 
4910,  H.  R.  7440. 

Sevonty-seventh  Congress:  H.  R.  1407,  H.  R. 
2662,  H.  R.  2695,  H.  R.  2850,  H.  R.  4139,  Riders 
to  H.  R.  4965,  H.  R.  5924,  H.  R.  6057,  H.  R. 
6066,  H.  R.  6068,  H.  R.  6101,  H.  R.  6149.  H.  R. 
6826,  H.  J.  Res.  247,  S.  114.  S.  2042. 

Seventy-eighth  Congress:  H.  R.  147,  H.  R. 
992,  H.  R.  1486,  H.  R.  1487.  S.  1068,  S.  1069. 
S.  1070. 

Seventy-ninth  Congress:  S.  1656.  8.  1661. 

3.  Those  measures  designed  to  subject  the 
legitimate  concerted  activities  of  labor  or- 
ganizations to  the  supervision  of  Federal 
courts  through  repeal  or  amendment  of  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  labor  unions,  prohibition  of 
picketing  through  Judicial  expansion  of  con- 
cepts of  coercion  and  force,  subjecting  tinions 
to  damage  suits  in  the  Federal  courts: 

Seventy-fifth  Congress:  H.  R.  5933. 

Seventy-sixth  Congress:  H.  R.  7440. 

Seventy-seventh  Congress:  H.  R.  1407, 
H.  R.  2694,  H.  R.  4139,  H.  R.  5218.  H.  R.  :-259. 
H.  R.  6066,  H.  R.  6088,  H.  R.  6149,  S.  J.  Res. 
?14.  S.  2347. 

Seventy-eighth  Congress:  H.  R.  653,  H.  R. 
1472.  H.  R.  1487,  H.  R.  1694,  H.  R.  1866,  S.  189, 
S.  712. 

Seventy-ninth  Co  gcss:  H.  R.  32,  S.  6, 
S.  371,  S.  1644.  8.  1647,  S.  16:fi. 
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4.  A  fourth  line  of  attack  adopted  by  the 
labor  baiters  has  beer  the  attempt  to  legis- 
late out  of  the  area  of  collective  bargaining 
certain  subjects,  such  as  union  security  or  to 
.depress  lalwr  standards  by  prohibiting  over- 
time-wage rates: 

Seventy-seventh  Congress:  H.  R.  1403.  H.  R. 


Itself.  Finally,  by  attacking  labor  as  a 
whole,  this  group  of  legislators  encouraged 
large  groups  of  American  employers  to  at- 
tack the  unions  of  their  own  employees.  This 
group  of  legislators  used  the  legislative  ap- 
paratus to  prom.ote  disregard  of  Federal  labor 
laws,  and  to  keep  alive  hopes  of  repealing 


♦•j>o /»V*  rk*^      ♦V^* 


Investigations  which  sought  to  discredit  the 
.Federal  labor  program,  to  intimidate  Fed- 
eral labor  officials  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
abandon  vigorous  enforcement  policies  and 
to  shield  particular  employers,  such  as  those 
In  the  food-processing  Industry,  from  the 
consequences  of  their  violations  of  Federal 
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Once  before  Congress  legislated  specially  In 
behalf  of  this  same  employer,  the  coal  op- 
erators, when  It  passed  the  Smith-Connally 
Act,  with  disastrous  consequences.  Similarly, 
section  9,  "Supervisory  employees,"  is  nothing 
new  for  the  same  proposal  has  been  unsuc- 
cessfully advanced  before.  It  is  but  the  most 
recent  of  a  long  series  of  attempts  to  amend 


42.613  e6tabli.«hments  Inspected  for  violations 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  more  than 
three-fourths  were  found  by  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  to  be  In  violation.  For  the 
first  9  months  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1945,  out  of  a  total  number  of  some 
30.EC9  establishments  Inspected  for  violations 
of  the  act,  some  26.775  were  found  in  vio- 


age  of  industrial  achievement,  by  coopera- 
tion, mutual  understanding,  and  good  will. 
Industry  looks  to  education  to  bring  to 
our  young  people  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  workings  of  competitive  free 
enterprise,  in  order  that  public  opinion  of 
the  future  may  appraise  intelligently  and 
provide  a  t>enlgn  clime  for  the  ever-growing 
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4.  A  fourth  line  of  attack  adopted  by  the 
labor  baiters  has  been  the  attempt  to  legis- 
late out  of  the  area  of  collective  bargaining 
certain  subjects,  such  as  union  security  or  to 
xlepre£s  labor  standards  by  prohibiting  over- 
time-wage rates: 

Seventy-seventh  Congress:  H.  B.  1403.  H.  R. 
1814.  H.  R.  2694.  H.  B.  r695.  H.  R.  4139,  H.  R. 
60S6.  H.  R  6149.  H.  R.  6790,  H.  R.  6814,  H  R. 
6826.  H.  R.  6835,  S.  683.  8.  2232,  S.  2365. 
8.  2373.  S.  J.  Res.  114. 

Seventy-eighth  Congress:  H  R  992.  H.  R. 
1173.  H.  R.  1472.  H.  R.  1473.  H.  R.  2681.  S.  190. 
8.  199.  S.  235.  8.  237.  S.  J.  Res   4. 

Seventy-ninth  Congress:  H.  R.  1337.  S.  1643. 

5.  Finally,  there  are  those  proposals,  as 
multitudinous  as  the  fish  in  the  sea.  for  re- 
peal or  amendment  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  for  constitution  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

This  Incessant  barrage  of  labor  legislation 
had  and  continues  to  have  certain  plain 
characteristics.  It  is.  first  and  foremost,  ex- 
clusively antilabor.  Some  of  the  bills  dis- 
play a  pretense  at  even-handedness  by  pvir- 
portlng  to  regulate  employers  too.  When 
stripped  of  their  symmetrical  ornamentation. 
they  all  stand  revealed  as  directed  excltulvely 
toward  the  rights  of  workers  and  their  trade- 
unions. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  bills  unctuously  pur- 
port to  guard  some  fundamental  principle, 
to  promote  some  legitimate  and  high-sound- 
ing objective,  to  cure  some  deep-seated  evil. 
Th«y  invariably  bear  some  lofty  title:  "An 
•ct  to  protect  Interstate  commerce";  "An  act 
to  promote  industrial  peace":  "An  act  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  food";  "An  act 
to  diminish  the  causes  of  labor  disputes 
burdening  or  obstructing  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  to  diminish  unemployment. 
to  establish  a  national  policy  for  assuring 
continuing  employment  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  and  to  protect  the  right  to  work"; 
"An  act  to  promote  war  production";  etc., 
etc 

When  the  country  U  faced  with  •  major 
problem,  be  It  war  production,  veterans'  r*- 
•mploymcnt,  food  ahortagM,  or  what  b»v« 
fou.  tb«  BpotiMor*  of  tlMM  btlU  art  rMdy 
with  new  bills  which  mtcbanlcally  r«ptat 
the  same  chant  of  hate— regulatt  labor,  curb 
labor,  destroy  labor.  Whan  no  problem  •%• 
l«u.  they  tnvtnt  one  and  blame  labor  for  its 
existence.  The  stock  In  trade  of  these  men 
Is  hatred.  During  the  war  they  sought  to 
exploit  wartime  emotions  to  shackle  labor; 
today  they  are  hopeful  of  final  victory  during 
the  trying  period  uf  readjustment  to  a  peace- 
time economy. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  these  men  who, 
aeaslon  after  session,  carry  on  their  vendetta 
against  labor.  For  the  past  10  years  It  has 
been  basically  the  same  group.  These  legis- 
lators do  not  seek  to  cure  the  alleged  labor 
abuses  which  arise  In  their  own  districts  or 
States.  Almost  all  of  them  represent  rtiral 
constituencies  where  there  are  few  trade- 
tmlons.  No;  these  men  are  the  voice  of 
those  outside  cf  their  constituencies;  they 
are  the  voice  of  the  powerful  antiunion  em- 
ployers In  this  country 

Of  course,  not  all  of  these  measures  have 
been  proposed  with  a  belief  that  they  would 
become  law.  A  basic  aim  of  the  sponsors 
of  these  bills  has  been  to  use  the  legislative 
process  Itself  as  a  means  of  smearing  labor 
and  of  artiflcally  stimulating  resentment 
against  trade  unions.  The  program  of  this 
group  has  become  and  continues  to  be  a  war 
of  nerves  to  soften  up  or  neutralize  pro- 
gressive opposition  to  antilabor  legislation 
through  a  constant  stream  of  restrictive  bills. 
This  program  of  misrepresentation  in  the 
form  rf  bills  also  had  other  more  immediate 
objectives.  It  was  designed  to  frighten 
workers  away  from  trade  unions,  to  cheat 
labor  of  the  fruits  of  Federal  labor  legisla- 
tion, to  force  the  labor  movement  to  operate 
In  a  constant  state  of  crisis  and  thus  to 
difisijpate  its  lime  and  energy  In  defending 


Itself.  Finally,  by  attacking  labor  as  a 
whole,  this  group  of  legislators  encouraged 
large  groups  of  American  employers  to  at- 
tack the  unions  of  their  own  employees.  This 
group  of  legislators  Used  the  legislative  ap- 
paratus to  prom.ote  disregard  of  Federal  labor 
laws,  and  to  keep  alive  hopes  of  repealing 
them.  This  process  ultimately  reached  the 
point  where  legislation  was  frequently  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  antilabor  neetis  of  a  par- 
ticular employer  or  group  of  employers  who 
had  fallen  afoul  of  the  law. 

With  monotonous  regularity,  one  or  an- 
other member  of  this  group  in  session  after 
session  of  Congress  introduces  bills  to  re- 
verse a  particular  court  case.  Whenever  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  that  a  certain  type 
of  antilabor  conduct  is  condemned  by  Fed- 
eral law.  a  bill  Is  sure  to  follcw  to  ch-jat  labor 
of  the  fruits  cf  the  decision  by  seeking  to 
legislate  that  conduct  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Federal  law.  And  whenever  the  Supreme 
Court  decides  that  a  Federal  restraint,  such 
as  the  Antlracketeerlng  Act  or  the  antitrust 
laws,  does  not  cover  labor's  concerted  activi- 
ties, almost  the  next  day  a  bill  is  sure  to 
follow  correcting  the  situation. 

Another  consistent  thread  in  the*  pattern 
which  r  am  describing  is  the  hyi)0crisy  of 
this  antilabor  group  toward  the  issue  of 
States'  rights.  Whenever  some  form  cf  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  presented  on  a  national 
problam  involving  the  rights  or  protection  of 
all  the  people,  such  as  soldiers'  voting  In 
Federal  elections,  health  Insurance  or  the 
USES,  the  members  of  this  group  pose  as 
valiant  defenders  of  the  States  and  of  their 
Jurisdiction.  But  every  conceivable  labor 
problem,  however  local,  finds  this  groiip  In 
hot  pursuit  of  a  Federal  law.  The  very  Sen- 
ators who  sought  to  deny  the  right  of  sol- 
diers to  vote  on  the  specious  ground  that  the 
rights  of  the  States  were  being  Invaded, 
hypocritically  propose  to  take  a  local  lawsuit 
over  a  breach  of  contract  out  of  the  State 
courts  and  pince  It  In  Federal  courts.  The 
very  Spnator  who  bitterly  asMlls  the  federal- 
izing of  uns  becauM  labor  markets  are 
local,  and  xhould  be  reculated  by  the  States, 
•creams  that  secondary  boycotts  which  inter- 
fere with  the  Inbor  market  must  be  punished 
by  Federal  Oovernment,  because  ereryune 
knows  that  labor  mftrkets  are  not  locally 
autonomouM . 

The  antilabor  legtslstlve  ctUKade  has  one 
further  character iNtlc  which,  I  am  sure,  you 
will  recognize.  It  is  forwarded  and  piotnoted 
through  parliamentary  tricks,  legislative  ma- 
neuvers, undemocratic  devices.  In  Its  drive 
to  shackle  labor,  for  example,  this  group 
prefers  to  withhold  Its  antilabor  offerings 
from  the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees, the  House  Labor  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
These  committees,  whose  experience  has 
made  them  alert  to  detect  the  partisan  and 
vengeful  character  of  the  bills  sponsored  by 
thijs  group,  are  consistently  bypassed. 

Instead,  we  find  antilabor  bills  originat- 
ing with  Increasing  frequency  in  other  con- 
gressional committees,  such  as  the  Judiciary 
Committee  (which.  In  both  Houses,  has  ap- 
proved the  Gwynne  bill,  drastically  amend- 
ing the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act),  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  (which  approved  the 
Smlth-Connally  Act),  the  Rules  Committee 
(which  engineered  H.  R.  4908  onto  the  floor 
of  the  House),  etc. 

A  favorite  device  of  this  group  of  anti- 
labor  legislators  Is  the  rider.  This  Is  used 
to  amend  existing  legislation,  such  as  the 
Wagner  Act.  and  to  compel  its  discrimina- 
tory application  or  enforcement.  Control 
over  appropriations  Is  consistently  \ised  to 
starve  Federal  labor  agencies  and  to  black- 
mall  Federal  administrators  Into  submission 
to  the  antilabor  demands  of  this  group.  At- 
tacks upon  Federal  personnel  are  likewise 
used  to  Inject  into  the  employment  situa- 
tion considerations  hostile  to  effective  en- 
forcement of  labor  legislation.  And  who  can 
forget  or  omit  to  mention  the  loaded  smear 


Investigations  which  sought  to  discredit  the 
.Federal  labor  program,  to  intimidate  Fed- 
eral labor  officials  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
abandon  vigorous  enforcement  policies  and 
to  shield  particular  employers,  such  as  those 
In  the  food-processing  Industry,  from  the 
consequences  of  their  violations  of  Federal 
law? 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  frenzy 
of  this  group  to  destroy  labor  ar.d  to  alter 
Federal  labor  policy  has  produced  serious 
strains  on  sound  legislative  processes.  Un- 
less Congress  is  provided  with  the  means  of 
defending  Itself  against  the  parliamentary 
ambushes,  the  blitz  techniques,  the  calcu- 
lated obstructions  to  democratic  choice  which 
this  group  is  so  fertile  in  imprcvlsinp,  a 
break-down  of  the  legislative  process  is  not 
far  cfl. 

I  have  taken  pains.  Mr.  President,  to  de- 
sciibe  to  you  the  pattern  of  antilabor  legis- 
lation which  has  characterized  the  past  10 
years  because  H.  R.  4908  Is  a  part  of  that 
pattern.  It  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  that  pattern.  H.  R.  4908  is  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  a  legislative  implementa- 
tion of  a  new  theory  of  labor  relations.  H.  R. 
4908  Is  a  conglomeration  of  a  series  of  dis- 
connected and  motley  labor  provisions.  It 
is  unified  only  by  two  things:  (1)  a  uniform 
animus  against  labor,  and  (2)  an  ignorance, 
either  Innocent  or  assumed,  cf  the  basic  es- 
sentials of  labor  relations  and  of  the  con- 
siderations and  conditions  which  make  col- 
lective bargaining  work. 

I  should  point  out  to  you  that  like  all  of 
Its  predecessors.  H.  R.  4908  beors  a  beguiling 
title.  "An  act  to  provide  additional  facilities 
for  the  mediation  of  labor  disputes,  and  for 
other  purposes."  Like  Its  predeces.«ors,  it 
addresses  itself  to  a  laudable  objective, 
namely,  "to  encourage  settlement  of  dicputes 
between  labor  and  management  by  collec- 
tive bargaining."  Like  Us  predecessors,  it 
displays  fragments  of  window  dressing  as  a 
concession  to  even-handednrs*.  Like  Its 
predecessors,  slso.  It  Is  In  fact  cxclttslvcly  and 
•girresstvely  anttlnbnr, 

Mr.  PreMdrnt.  M,  R  4008  If  not  mrrfly  like 
Its  prrdrcrssors,  Kvcry  single  provUU  n  of 
H.  R.  40C8,  with  the  tu)\»  exception  c/f  section 
8.  "Rirstrlctions^n  paymenta  to  labor  organ- 
tntions,"  has  been  unstjecetsfully  propuMd 
before. 

Like  Its  predecessors,  H.  R.  4908  was  tp6n- 
sored  not  by  a  representatlv/B  from  a  State 
which  had  a  long  experience  with  organized 
labor  and  consequently  might  be  deemed 
cognisant  of  the  problems  created  by  an  ac- 
tive labor  movement;  on  the  contrary.  H.  R. 
4908  was  sponsored  by  a  repretentatlve  from 
the  rural  State  cf  South  Dakota. 

H.  R.4908  Is  likewise  linked  to  its  prede- 
cessors by  the  unorthodox  manner  in  which 
it  was  processed.  No  House  hearings  were 
ever  held  on  H.  R.  4903.  It  was  engineered 
•onto  the  floor  by  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee through  a  substitution  for  another  labor 
bill  upon  which  hearings  had  been  held. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  provisions  now  in  the 
bill  were  not  even  subject  tc  hearings  In  the 
Senate  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  It 
is  Important  to  point  out  to  you  in  this  con- 
nection that  every  single  projjosal  in  the  bill, 
insofar  as  it  was  the  subject  of  hearings,  was 
condemned  by  two  Important  administration 
labor  officials,  Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellen- 
bach  and  Chairman 'of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  I»aul  Herzog. 

Like  its  predecessors,  at  least  two  of  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  4908,  namely,  section  7, 
"Interfering  with  trade  and  commerce,"  and 
section  11,  "Secondary  boycotts,"  reflect  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  Federal  law  to  apply 
to  labor  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  held 
the  particular  type  of  conduct  now  con- 
demned to  be  perfectly  proper.  Like  many 
cf  its  predecessors,  section  8,  "Restrictions  on 
payments  to  labor  organizations."  ccnntitutes 
a  barefaced  attempt  to  send  a  legislative 
rescue   party    after    a    particular    eoiployer. 
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Once  before  Congress  legislated  specially  In 
behalf  of  this  same  employer,  the  coal  op- 
erators, when  it  passed  the  Smlth-Connally 
Act.  with  disastrous  consequences.  Similarly, 
section  9.  "Supervisory  employees."  is  nothing 
new  for  the  same  proposal  has  been  unsuc- 
cessfully advanced  before.  It  is  but  the  most 
recent  of  a  long  series  of  attempts  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  order 
to  narrow  its  scope  after  the  employer  has 
failed  to  convince  either  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  or  the  courts  that  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  act  is  a  sound  one. 

Mr  President,  the  ill-assorted  conglomera- 
tion of  provisions  which  constitutes  H.  R. 
4908  is  f.  menace  to  sound  labor  relations.  I 
attach  to  this  letter  a  detailed  analysis  of 
H.  R.  4908.  which  has  been  prepared  by  our 
general  counsel  This  analysis  demonstrates 
the  objectionable  character  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  1  repeat,  not  one  of  these 
proposals  will  promote  industrial  peace.  Not 
one  of  them  will  reduce  strikes  or  shorten 
their  duration.  All  of  these  proposals  are 
merely  servings  from  a  warmed-over  anti- 
labor  stew  which  hes  been  kept  brewing  for 
the  past  10  years. 

Mr  President,  it  is  vitally  important  to 
bear  in  m.nd  what  the  true  facts  are  with 
respect  to  Federa'  labor  legislation  In  this 
country.  Despite  the  harangues  of  the  pro- 
fessional labor  baiters  and  the  antilabor 
tom-toms  of  a  certain  portion  of  our  press, 
labor  organizations  and  the  working  people 
of  America  still  do  not  enjoy  the  benefit*  of 
the  Federal  Labor  program  which  has  been 
10  years  in  the  making.  Today  in  the  United 
States  there  are  many  powerful  employers 
who  stni  rerard  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  as  a  t"mporary  embarrassment,  who  still 
flght  the  organization  of  their  workers  and 
use  their  economic  strength  to  destroy  the 
efforts  of  the  workers  to  organize.  There  are 
areas  In  the  United  States— and  they  are  not 
Iticonslderable  either— In  which  labor  organ- 
.jers  are  beaten  and  maimed.  There  are 
areas  It  the  UnlUd  States  where  employers 
have  rrjrrupted  the  pesce  ofltcer*  of  entire 
communities  and  etetied  v»»t  open  shop  cita- 
dels In  defiance  uf  their  0'>vernmrtit, 

In  the  recent  utrlkcs  litrrutly  hundreds  of 
injunctions  were  obtHltied  by  antilubo/  em- 
ployers to  smash  pesref ul  picketing.  Police 
brutality  against  strikers  in  Isrge  Amerlcsn 
cities  was  a  routine  phenomenon.  The  line- 
aments of  the  notorious  M'^hawk  Valley  for- 
mula were  retraced  In  community  after  com- 
munity in  order  to  break  strikes.  Employers 
freely  ukq  the  enormous  tax  refunds  of  our 
Federal  Government  to  starve  their  striking 
workers  Inu  submission. 

Mr.  President,  today  Is  not  the  day  and 
this  is  not  the  hour  to  pcrpiit  labor  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  pttty  vengeance  of  a  few. 
Today,  at  the  very  moment  when  labor  is 
supposed  to  have  reaped  the  full  advantage 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  there  are 
more  unfair  labor  practice  charges  being  filed 
by  labor  organizations  yith  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  than  at  any  time  since 
March  1938.  Every  day  the  Board  receives* 
from  all  over  the  country  20  charges  against 
employers  of  unfair  labor  practices.  At  ~ 
time  when  collective  bargaining  is  asserted  to 
be  th-'  ruk  and  practice  of  the  Nation,  the 
Board  lias  been  receiving  since  VJ-day  102 
charges  of  refusal  to  bargain  a  month.  The 
Board  is  likewise  receiving  198  charges  a 
month  relating  to  discrimination  for  union 
activity.  Do  these  figures  delineate  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principles  of  the  Wagner 
Act  in  America? 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  vast  anti- 
labor  crusade  of  which  H.  R.  4908  is  but  a 
forerunner.  The  raids  on  the  living  stand- 
ards of  our  working  people  are  increasing  in 
intensity  every  day.  Even  the  wTetched  and 
inadequate  levels  of  the  existing  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  widely  Ignored.  For  the 
fiscal   year   ending   June  30,   1945,   of   some 


42.613  establishments  Inspected  for  violations 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  more  than 
three-fourths  were  found  by  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  to  be  in  violation.  For  the 
first  9  months  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1945.  out  of  a  total  number  of  some 
30.EC9  establishments  inspected  for  violations 
of  the  act,  some  26.775  were  found  in  vio- 
lation. Is  it  not  clear.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  urgent  reeu- of  the  hour  is  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  labor  policy? 
Is  it  not  likewise  clear  that  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  industrial  strife  is  not  the 
weakening  of  labor  or  the  undermining  of  Its 
rights  but  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  Indus- 
trial strife,  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  your  21 -point  program,  a  program  which 
has  fallen  frey  to  the  same  antilabor  Junta 
which  seeks  the  emasculation  of  labor  organ- 
izations through  H.  R    4908? 

Mr.  President,  the  campaign  against  labor 
in  this  country  has  three  historic  peaks,  each 
coinciding  /ith  a  period  of  great  national 
tension.  The  first  occurred  in  1937  when 
trade-unionism  first  became  a  force  In  the 
mass-production  Industry.  At  that  time  la- 
bor, aided  by  a  wise  and  far-seeing  admin- 
istration, successfully  defeated  the  conspir- 
acy of  powerful  Industrialists  to  shackle  the 
labor  movement.  The  labor  movement  en- 
tered the  war  a  free  labor  movement.  Its 
contributions  to  victory  as  a  free  labor  move- 
ment are  still  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

The  second  drive  against  labor  took  place 
during  the  war  Itself.  The  sole  product  of 
that  attack  was  the  shameful  Smlth-Con- 
nally Act. 

Today  we  are  confronted  by  still  a  third 
attempt  'of  organized  antlunlonlsm  and  Its 
congressional  spokesmen  to  utilize  the  ten- 
sions and  readjustments  of  the  postwar  pe- 
riod for  their  own  sinister  ends.  This  third 
historic  attack  on  labor.  Mr  President,  must 
be  smashed  becsure  a  free  labor  movement 
Is  a  vital  part  of  a  free  America. 

I   therefore  respectftilly   request  ycu,   Mr. 
President,  to  veto  H.  R.  4908. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PMILII'  Mt;RRAT. 

Prmtdfnt.  CIO. 


Industry  Looks  to  Education 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STANFILL 

or  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  S-^ATES 

Saturday.  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  STANFILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "Industry  Looks  to  Education,"  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Paul  G.  Blazer  at  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  College  Public  Relations  Asso- 
ciation, at  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  May  8, 1946. 
It  is  a  very  fine  address,  and  I  think  it 
should  b    a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Industry  looks  to  education  to  furnish 
brilliant  scientists  and  technologists  and  to 
supply  the  talent  for  wise,  enlightened  in- 
dustrial management;  especially  during  these 
troubled  times  when  the  problems  of  indus- 
try are  the  problems  of  all  of  us.  industry 
looks  to  education  to  furnish  great  political 
and  spiritual  leaders  capable  of  lifting  indi- 
viduals and  entire  economic  groups  out  of 
their  narrow  channels  of  selfish  thought, 
bringing  to  them  a  vision  of  what  could  be 
accomplished  in  this  potentially  wonderful 


age  of  industrial  achievement,  by  coopwa- 
tion.  mutual  understanding,  and  good  will. 

Indiastry  looks  to  education  to  bring  to 
our  young  people  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  workings  of  competitive  free 
enterprise,  in  order  that  public  opinion  of 
the  future  may  appraise  intelligently  and 
provide  a  benign  clime  for  the  ever-growing 
industrialism  which  has  given  us  a  produc- 
tive capacity  capable  of  supporting  a  stand- 
ard of  living  such  as  this  world  has  never 
known  or  scarcely  imagined. 

Industry  looks  to  education  to  overcome 
in  the  younger  generation  the  defects  of 
character  and  training  which  account  for  the 
confusion  and  strife  we  see  all  about  us  today. 

Many  kinds  of  education  are  needed,  but 
m  >re  than  anything  else,  we  need  education 
for  citizens*iip.  Even  more  than  we  need 
great  scholarship,  we  need  education  that 
will  bring  to  us  intellectual  honesty,  generous 
understanding,  and  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  others.  That  we  have  made  more 
progress  In  the  science  than  in  human  rela- 
tionships is  quite  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider the  sad  spectacle  of  vast  industrial  or- 
ganizations of  thotisands  of  highly  trained 
personnel,  unable  to  ttu-n  a  wheel  t>ecause 
of  selfish  disputes  between  management  and' 
labor — often  of  a  trivial  nature.  Technology, 
science,  and  production  engineering  could 
remain  stationary  for  a  generation  and  still 
we  might  have  an  era  of  unprecedented  prog- 
ress, if  during  that  period  we  could  develop 
a  spirit  of  Christian  understanding  and 
Chrstian  outlook. 

Today's  problems  constitute  a  challenge 
to  every  thinking  person  and  especially  to  our 
educators — by  educators.  I  mean  every 
teacher  from  the  primary  to  the  graduate 
school.  The  home,  the  church,  and  the 
school  mold  the  ideas,  the  Ideals,  and  the 
character  of  our  young  people.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  home  falls  short  or  where  the 
Influence  of  the  church  Is  not  prsMDt,  the 
school  must  assume  the  obligations  of  all 
three.  The  troubles  which  confront  our 
country  and  the  world  today  define  deafly 
the  task  of  our  teachers.  Advancement  In 
scientific  knowledge  without  eorrespoodlng 
•dvsncement  in  character  eonstitutM  » 
dftnger  which  conceivably  could  dMtroy  our 
riviliMtion,  Our  teaching  profMeUm  Afford* 
the  most  promising  corrective  InstruoMn- 
talltj. 

As  we  of  today  are  the  product  of  our 
schools  of  yesterday:  so  wilt  our  citizenry  of 
tomorrow  be  determined  by  the  caliber  of 
our  teachers  of  today.  I  am  wondering 
whether  all  of  us,  Including  Industry,  have 
given  practical  recognition  to  this  fact.  If 
so.  how  can  we  Jtistlfy  paying  many  of  our 
teaching  profession  a  lower  wage  than  is 
given  to  Industrial  unskilled  labor'/  That 
we  have  so  many  fine  teachers  today  is  only 
because  highly  capable  men  and  women,  who 
have  the  urge  to  teach,  are  willing  to  make 
the  financial  sacrifices  necessary  to  follow 
their  profession.  I  am  confident,  though, 
that  many  others,  equally  capable  of  being 
outstanding  teachers,  are  attracted  to  more 
lucrative  occupations.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  this  disparity  in  economic  status 
between  education  and  industry  should  con- 
tribute to  a  lack  of  sympathetic  understand- 
ing toward  industry  by  our  teaching  profes- 
sion. The  responsibility  for  giving  adequate 
financial  recognition  to  our  teachers  lies,  of 
course,  with  the  general  public,  but  it  should 
be  of  particular  concern  to  industry,  which 
long  has  recognized  the  value  o'  good  salaries 
in  order  to  attract  and  hold  capable  people. 
We  can  obtain  the  best  in  education  only  by 
having  the  best  of  educators. 

The  students  which  we  entrust  to  our 
teachers  today  will  be  the  leaders,  as  well 
as  the  rank  and  file,  of  tomorrow.  Their  vir- 
tues and  their  faults,  their  strengths"  and 
their  weaknesses,  will  be  the  composite  result 
of  many  influences,  but  more  than  anything 
else,  they  will  reflect  the  ra liber  and  the  qual- 
ities of   their   teachers,   from   grade   school 
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tliruugh  collpg?.  An  Investment  In  Better 
teachers  will  bring  greater  returns  than  any 
other  pcseible  Investment  of  public  or  pri- 
vate funds. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  a  broad  gen- 
eral education  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  social  sciences  Is  cf  great  value  as  a 
training  for  business  leadership:  similarly. 
It  seems  to  me  that  much  the  same  educa- 
tional training,  in  addition  to  specialization. 
Is  needed  for  successful  teaching.  A  teacher 
of  today  should  be  more  than  a  scholar  in 
one  of  the  arts  or  sciences:  Just  as  today's 
industrial  leaders  must  be  far  more  than  pro- 
duction engineers.  With  every  increasing 
knowledge  to  be  learned  concerning  every 
subject,  there  is  a  temptation  to  overspe- 
clalize  with  a  resulting  narrowness  of  view- 
point. Growing  demands,  especially  upon  the 
leaders  within  each  profession.  ten»<  to  crowd 
out  the  generalized  "Knowledge  es.=ientlal  for 
proper  orientation.  If  every  industrialist  had 
the  time  to  give  more  thought  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  educators,  and  If  our  teachers 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  study  and  to 
understand  the  actual  day-to-day  workings 
of  Industry,  I  am  sure  that  both  industry  and 
education  would  beneOt. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Industrial  manage- 
ment has  been  Inarticulate  and  Inept  in 
Its  public  relations.  It  seems  to  have  taken 
for  granted  that  it  will  be  understood,  and 
seldom  tells  its  personal  story  except  when  In 
trouble  and  on  the  defensive.  If  some  of  our 
young  people  entering  business  have  to  un- 
learn many  of  the  economic  and  social 
philosophies  they  learned  in  college  pertain- 
ing to  industry,  that  Is  more  the  fault  of 
UUSlticss  than  of  our  schools.  Too  often 
large  corporations  permit  their  lawyers  to 
determine  their  public  relations  policies. 
They  are  not  nearly  so  successful  In  selling 
themselves  as  In  selling  their  products  and 
services.  Seldom  do  they  give  the  public  the 
opportunity  to  know  how  human,  how  social- 
minded,  they  really  arc. 

Of  course.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about 
Industry    and    corporations.      ThCTe  tire    so 
many  exceptions  and  the  character  of  corpor- 
ate management  is  far  from  stationary.    In 
the  largest  corporations,  management  prob- 
ably has  changed  less  at  the  top  than  In- 
ternally.  Thus,  the  public  utterances  of  some 
of  the  leading  names  in  Industry  often  are 
more    reactionary    than    the   day-to-day    ac- 
tions   of    their    various    layers    of    working 
management — to  which  the  t:  p  management 
of  smaller  corporations  Is  more  comparable. 
Industry-wide  publicity  campaigns  and  in- 
stitutional advertising  are  not  unusual,  but 
ordinarily  they  take  so  much  for  granted  that 
they  fall  far  short  of  portrayin»»  the  true 
character  of  modern  industry.    They  do  lit- 
tle to  correct  the  popular  Impression   that 
corporations  are  a  concentration  of  wealth 
managed  by  Individuals  who  are  concerned 
principally  with  the  desire  for  larger  proCts 
at  the  expense  of  their  customers  and  their 
employee*.    If  every  teacher  knew  and  taught 
the  falsity  of  that  widely  held  Impression, 
think    what    It    would    mean    to    Industry's 
future  public  relations  and  employee  rela- 
tions. 

How  few  people  realize  that  the  head  of  the 
average  company  today  gives  more  thought  to 
Improving  employee  relations  than  to  any 
other  part  of  his  business,  trying,  through 
fairness  and  helpful  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  each  individual  employee,  to  com.- 
bat  the  campaign  of  distrust  and  hate  spread 
■elflshly,  and  often  effectively,  by  labor  or- 
ganizers who  profit  thereby,  and  fostered  fre- 
quently by  uninformed  people  who  are  at- 
tracted to  alien  social  philosophies  which 
can  be  helpful  neither  to  those  they  desire 
ta  help  nor  to  the  general  public. 

How  few  people  realize  that  the  manu- 
facturer spends  mqre  time  trying  to  figure 
cut  how  he  can  lower  the  prices  of  his  goods 
than  how  to  raise  prices.  The  thinking 
of  the  public  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
that  of  the  indtwtrialist  who  knows  that  If 
he  pioduces  better  goods  in  greater  volume 


that  can  be  sold  at  lower  prices,  the  profits 
will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  when 
he  ceases  to  serve  the  public  effectively,  a 
more  capable  competitor  will  capture  his 
market. 

How  few  people  recognize  the  tremendous 
force  that  competitive  free  enterprise  exer- 
cises toward  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Think  of  the  mistakes  and  grief  that  would 
have  been  saved  this  country,  if  for  the 
la.st  25  years  all  our  teachers  had  understood 
and  taught  to  the  present  generation  the 
full  significance  of  competitive  free  enter- 
prise and  its  related  philosophy  of  maximum 
production.  If  there  is  any  single  lesson 
we  have  learned  the  hard  way  during  the 
past  15  years,  it  is  that  no  man  or  group  of 
men  is  wise  enough  to  plan  and  operate  suc- 
cessfully a  controlled  economy,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  good-intentioned  the  purpose,  the 
result  is  far  short  of  what  could  have  been 
accompllEhed  by  an  economy  based  on  incen- 
tive and  production,  supply  and  demand.  In 
which  the  public  Is  protected  by  free  com- 
pel ition.  (In  this  connection,  1  do  not  ques- 
tion the  need  that  existed  for  wartime  con- 
trols necessary  to  accomplish  diversion  of  ma- 
terials and  labor  away  from  civilian  goods.) 
Also,  we  should  all  recognize  that  similar 
controls  must  be  continued  temporarily  in 
those  industries  producing  essential  goods, 
where  because  of  physical  limitations,  supply 
and  demand  could  not  reach  equilibrium 
in  the  near  future — regardless  of  the  incen- 
tive of  higher  prices.  The  NRA,  with  its 
enforced  restrictions  upon  production  and 
its  deliberate  stifling  of  competition,  was  a 
glaring  example  of  the  handiwork  of  gov- 
ernmental planners.  Each  control  necessi- 
tated another  control  until  it  finally  fell  of 
its  own  weight.  Even  the  planners  must 
have  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
Supreme  Court  killed  it;  and  yet  constantly 
we  see  the  same  philosophy,  in  varying  forms. 
Influencing  the  thinking  of  a  section  of 
governmental    Washington. 

Industry  looks  to  education  to  teach  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  of  economics,  a 
widespread  understanding  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  our  present  system. 
With  no  desire  to  attempt  to  be  profound, 
and  speaking  only  as  a  businessman  and  not 
as  an  economist.  I  suggest  the  importance 
of  general  recognition;  that  increased  pro- 
duction of  goods  is  synonymous,  for  practical 
purposes,  with  a  higher  standard  of  Uving; 
that  in  a  free  economy  the  cost  of  goods  to 
the  public  will  parallel  closely  their  cost  of 
production;  that  human  labor  is  still  the 
most  important  factor  In  production:  that 
all  work  stoppages  or  other  practices  in- 
tended to  limit  the  output  of  labor  or  cur- 
tail its  productivity  are  in  conflict  with  a 
free  economy  and  work  Just  as  directly 
against  a  higher  standard  of  living  as  un- 
lawful monopolistic  practices  of  Industry,  or 
as  any  other  device  intended  to  create  an 
artiflcial  scarcity  of  goods  with  accompany- 
ing higher  prices;  that  work  stoppages  and 
losses  of  production,  such  as  are  connected 
with  the  ciu-rent  efforts  of  various  groups 
to  obtain  a  larger  division  of  the  fruits  of 
production,  will  result  in  an  over-all  reduc- 
tion in  the  national  standard  of  living  and 
Injure  those  who  may  think  they  are  win- 
ning their  objectives;  that  since  real  wages. 
In  the  aggregate,  are  geared  directly  to  pro- 
ductivity and  the  over-all  standard  of  liv- 
ing, general  wage  increases,  with  no  corre- 
Bponding  increases  in  production,  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  general  price  increases 
and  Inflation;  that  the  weak  cannot  be 
strengthened  by  breaking  the  strong,  and 
that  poverty  can  be  overcome  only  by  af- 
fording both  Incentive  and  opportunity; 
that  receiving,  except  as  a  reward  for  effort, 
destroys  initfatlve  and  character;  that  wealth 
or  capital,  which  Is  merely  a  deferred  con- 
sumption of  goods,  Is  essential  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  tools,  machinery,  and  other  facili- 
ties used  to  Increase  the  productivity  of  hu- 
man labor,  and  that  for  the  tise  of  capital, 
and  as  an  incentive  for  Its  accumulation,  a 


rental  or  return  must  be  paid,  the  rate  de- 
termined by  supply  and  demand;  that  in  an 
ideal  economy,  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
approach,  the  productivity  of  labor  is  inter- 
changeable as  between  the  various  commodi- 
ties and  services  required  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  thus,  theoretically,  there 
is  no  need  for  unemployment,  so  long  as 
there  are  unfilled  human  needs  and  espe- 
cially so  long  as  such  a  large  part  of  our 
population  lacks  the  minimum  necessities 
for  a  comfortable  living,  and  I  might  add, 
so  long  as  such  a  large  part  of  our  population 
is  so  sedly  uneducated;  that  through  the 
e::ten5ion  of  better  education  to  every  eco- 
nomic and  social  group,  the  interchange- 
ability  of  human  labor  and  .skill  will  be  fa- 
cilitated, thereby  reducing  the  likelihood  of 
an  oversupply  of  labor  in  any  category  with 
its  accompanying  tendency  toward  esploita- 
tion;  and.  that  when  in  the  various  cycles 
of  business  activity,  there  may  appear  to 
be  an  abundance  of  goods,-  it  is,  actually, 
only  a  temporary  underdemand  due  to  pass- 
ing psychological  factors  affecting  buying, 
and  net  because  of  any  lack  of  human  need 
for  more  goods  and  services  Tlie  limits  of 
demand  are  no  less  than  the  horizons  of 
human  desire,  and  the  capacity  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system  to  satisfy  that  demand, 
given  a  benevolent  atmosphere,  stretches  far 
beyond  our  imagination,  for  the  possible 
limits  of  productive  capacity  will  be  extended 
by  every  new  achievement  of  science. 

As  our  industrial  economy,  througli  mass 
production,  becomes  more  complex,  we  be- 
come increasingly  interdependent.  Each  of 
us  tends  to  become  more  specialized,  per- 
forming f.  single  service  for  many  others  who 
become  dependent  on  us.  while  we  do  fewer 
things  for  ourselves  and  in  turn  become  de- 
pendent or.  the  services  of  a  host  of  others. 

Added  to  this  increasing  interdependence, 
which  is  accentuated  by  our  evergrowing  In- 
dustrial empires,  we  And  labor  organizing  and 
bargaining,  with  governmental  encourage- 
ment, on  an  industry-wide  basis.  Not  only 
are  the  operations  of  an  entire  industry 
halted  by  a  labor  leader  holding  autocratic 
power  and  in  a  position  to  perpetuate  his  au- 
thority, but  unless  this  abuse  of  power,  ob- 
tained through  governmental  favoritism,  is 
checked  before  it  Is  too  late  and  while  the 
Government  still  has  the  will  to  resist  such 
strongly  organized  groups,  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  a  single  labor  leader  will  not 
hesitate  to  use  a  general  strike  to  paralyze 
the  entire  Nation  and  force  his  will  upon  all 
of  us  Th«  fault  lies  not  principally  with  our 
labor  leaders,  who, are  only  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  ruthless  selfishness  of  growing 
minority  groups  that  have  found  a  new- 
power,  which,  through  neither  education  nor 
the  .experience  of  self-discipline,  are  they 
qualified  to  use  intelligently. 

There  is  only  one  solution,  and  that  Is 
through  the  education  and  spiritual  awaken- 
ing of  our  entire  people.  That  can  come 
only  through  a  leadership  such  as  has  not 
been  exercised  for,  generations — leaders  who 
seek  nothing  for  them.selves,  who  will  strive 
•to  allay  class  hatreds  and  bring  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  troubled  world,  unity,  confidence, 
and  a  Christian  spirit. 


Inaugural  Address  by  William  H.  Hastie 
as  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF  tTTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  8  < legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  MURDOCK.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Recohd  the  inaugural 
address  by  William  H.  Hastie  as  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  following  the 
address  an  exchange  of  telegrams  be- 
tween Governor  Hastie  and  former  Gov- 
ernor Harwood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  INAUGUR.^L  ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  H.  HASTIE 
AS  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  DELIV- 
ERED AT  INAUGURAL  CEREMONIES  AT  CHARLOTTX 
AMALIE.    MAT    17,    1946 

It  is  my  hope,  it  is  my  sincere  belief,  that 
the  Virgin  Islands  stand  today  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  of  significant  progress  and 
achievement 

It  would  be  enough  to  Justify  this  optimism 
that  guests  of  such  distinction  and  in  such 
numbers  are  here  assembled  with  us,  show- 
ing by  their  very  presence  that  we  have  good 
and  powerful  friends  upon  whose  continuing 
interest  and  support  we  can  rely.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  his  January 
message  to  Congress  and  in  his  message  to 
the  recent  splendid  International  Caribbean 
Conference  here  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  ex- 
pressed both  his  Interest  In  this  community 
and  hi?  determination  to  support  a  construc- 
tive program  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
To  me  personally,  the  President  has  expressed 
similar  Interest  and  determination.  I  know 
that' the  prosperity  and  happincE*  of  these 
Islands  and  the  well-being  of  the  Caribbean 
neighborhood  are  in  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  close  to  his  heart. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  here  today. 
Various  agencies  of  the  National  Government 
upon  which  we  must  rely  again  and  again 
for  cooperative  assistance,  are  represented  by 
their  chief  officers  or  responsible  deputies. 
Never  before  have  the  Virgin  Islands  experi- 
enced such  an  earnest  of  good  will  from  the 
mainland  and  from  our  good  neighbor, 
Puerto  Rico. 

A  great  American  commented  a  few  years 
ago  upon  the  "reservoir  of  good  will"  enjoyed 
by  the  United  States  in  the  far  places  of  the 
earth  Today,  we  in  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
happy  and  appreciative  for  an  unprecedented 
demonstration  of  the  reservoir  of  good  will 
stored  up  for  us  In  Washington  and  in  this 
Caribbean  neighborhood. 

In  recent  days    the  threatened  drastic  re- 
ductions   In    our    appropriation    of    Federal 
funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year  may  have  caused 
sjyne  of  you  to  question  the  amount  of  good 
will  we  enjoy  In  Washington.    I  am  confident 
that  we  will  be  granted  the  funds  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  necessary  public  serv- 
ices.    My  only  regret  Is  that  within  a  very 
few  days  I   must   leave   you   temporarily  to 
return  to  Washington  to  urge  in  the  Senate 
the  restoration  of  essential  items  In  our  ap- 
propiiation.     Again,  I  am  confident  that  the 
ultimate  resolution  of  this  issue  will  further 
demonstr    e  the  good  will  and  support  which 
we  enjoy  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  within  our  own 
community    In  St    Thomsis,  in  St.  Croix,  In 
St.  John,  we  are  beginning  to  experience  and 
to  act  with  a  greater  sense  Of  unity  than  ever 
before.     For  example,  your  own   local  com- 
mittee, after  many  months  of  study  of  our 
basic    law.   the   Organic   Act   of    the   Virgin 
Islands,    has    very     recently    recommended, 
among  other  things,  a  single  legislative  body 
and  a  single  treasury  for  this  group  of  Islands. 
Even  as  the  airplane  has  brought  St  Thomas 
and  St.  Croix  within  a  few  short  minutes  of 
each  other,  your  own  wisdom  and  good  wUl 
are  bringing  St  Thomlans  and  Cruzians  more 
closely  together  In  thought  and  action  for  the 
common  good  of  the  Virgin  Islands.     There 
are  not  very  many  of  us  here  is  these  islands — 
some  30.000  In  all      Yet.  our  combined  un- 
selfish efforts  In  any  common  cause  can  be 
effective 

In  this  connection,  may  I  pause  for  a  per- 
sonal reference.  I  have  already  been  a  bene- 
ficiary of  your  united  power.  Your  united 
and  effective  support  of  my  nomination  to 


the  office  1  have  this  day  assumed  demon- 
stated  the  attention  which  is  commanded  by 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  these  islands.     You 
spoke  through  your  local  councils  and  your 
legislative  assembly,  you  spoke  through  your 
distinguished  representatives  whom  you  sent 
to  Washington,  you  spoke  through  countless 
individual  messages  and  through  large  com- 
munity demonstrations     You  used  the  meth- 
ods which  a  united  people  In  a  democratic 
society  employ  to  Impress  their  wishes  upon 
the  leaders  of  government.     I  know  that  the 
United  States  Senate  was  deeply  impressed  by 
your  purposeful,  planned,  and  persistent  ac- 
tion.   I  certainly  shall  never  forget  nor  cease 
to  be  grateful  for  your  demonstration  of  con- 
fidence and  friendship     But  more  than  that, 
I  hope  that  you  are  convinced  that  the  voice 
of  this  community  wlU  be  heard  and  will  have 
Influence  when  that  voice  bespeaks  internal 
unity  and  solemn  determinaton  to  work  with- 
out tiring  for  an  agreed   common  objective. 
My  keenest  desire  is  to  work  with  you.  both  In 
determining  the  objectives  upon  which  we 
can  agree  and  then  In  applying  our  united 
energies  and  resources  to  achieving  those  ob- 
jectives, whether  they  can  be  accomplished  by 
us  here  at  home  or  whether  we  must  call 
upon  our  friends  in  Washington   and  else- 
where to  help. 

In  brief,  we  have  two  great  sources  of 
power:  a  reservoir  of  good  will  beyond  otu- 
shores  and  a  reservoir  of  ability  and  energy 
and  wisdom  among  ourselves.  I  believe  we 
are  ready  to  pool  these  sources  of  power  and 
to  make  these  Islands  hum  with  construc- 
tive activity 

It  is  customary  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this  to  announce  something  of  a  program 
for  the  future.  I  have  already  been  asked 
in  the  Senate,  by  the  press,  and  on  numbers 
of  other  occasions  what  my  program  for 
these  islands  is.  I  have  refused  to  try  to 
answer  that  question,  and  I  still  am  not 
ready  to  do  so 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  Snap  Judg- 
ment is  rarely  sound  judgment,  and  then 
only  by  sheerest  luck.  We  properly  mistrust 
the  doctor  who  takes  only  one  look  at  the 
patient.  Immediately  states  everything  that 
is  wrong  with  him  and  prescribe:  an  elabo- 
rate  cure.  The  forces  at  work  in  human 
society  are  even  more  complex  in  their  func- 
tioning and  interrelation  than  are  those  of 
the  human  body.  They  are  not  less  deserv- 
ing of  our  most  thorough  study  before  we 
prescribe  for  maladjustments. 

There  is  a  second  reason  for  deliberation 
in  the  matter  of  a  program  for  our  com- 
munity. Infinite  wisdom  is  not  given  to  any 
Individual  Yet  we  know  that  there  is  great 
wisdom  In  the  consensus  of  all  those  who  will 
think  and  reason  together  upon  problems  of 
common  interest.  I  have  not  been  in  posi- 
tion to  share  your  thinking  and  planning  in 
recent  years.  But  it  is  now  my  privilege  and 
duty  to  do  so.  When  and  only  when  we  have 
arrived  together  at  decisions  which  seem  to 
be  wise,  and  have  agreed  among  ourselves 
upon  hopeful  courses  of  action  can  we  be 
confident  that  cur  program  is  the  best  we 
can  devise.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  that. 

In  saying  these  things,  I  am  not  unaware 
that  much  planning  and  experimentation 
and  constructive  activity  have  already  taken 
place  in  these  islands  Fortunately,  your 
first  civUian  Governor.  Paul  M.  Pearson,  was 
a  distinguished  educator  whose  concern  with 
the  development  of  that  aspect  of  community 
life  was  as  deep  as  it  was  rewarding  to  these 
islands.  His  successor.  Gov.  Lawrence  W. 
Cramer,  equally  interested  in  basic  human 
end  community  values,  worked  constantly 
for  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  labor, 
for  higher  wages  and  better  living  conditions 
for  working  people.  My  immediate  pred- 
ecessor. Governor  Harwood,  has  laid  the  ma- 
terial foundation  for  our  postwar  readjust- 
ments by  winning  congressional  approval  for 
a  large  postwar  public-works  program.  We 
shall  not  forget  our  debt  to  those  who  have 
brought  tis  thus  far  along  our  way.    I  am 


sure  that  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory 
reward  for  their  efforts  wlU  be  the  success 
with  which  we  buUd  upon  the  foundations 
they  have  laid. 

I  have  already  Indicated  my  reasons  for 
not  speaking  in  terms  of  specific  programs 
for  the  future.  Yet,  since  I  am  not  a 
stranger  in  these  islands.  It  seems  proper 
that  I  express  certain  fundamental  ideas 
which  long  have  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  upon  which  I  believe  we  are 
essentially  In  agreement. 

Underlying  our  economic  problems  Is  the 
fact  that  we  send  a  large  amount  of  money 
out  of  the  community  In  payment  for  food 
and  clothes  and  other  commodities  pro- 
duced beyond  our  shores,  while  very  little 
money  ccmes  from  the  outside  into  these 
islands  for  things  we  produce  and  work  we 
do  here.  Thus,  every  successful  effort  to 
reduce  our  depyendence  upon  goods  and 
services  from  outside  and  to  Increase  the 
consumption  of  local  products  at  home  and 
their  marketing  abroad  will  help  our  econ- 
omy This  is  a  simple-  fact  which  we  have 
heard  before  and  will  hear  again  and  again, 
and  for  the  good  reason  that  It  Is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  all  planning  for  a  prosperoxis 
future. 

At  ^he  same  time,  money  cannot  be  our 
sole  consideration  We  wUl  not  sacrifice  the 
spiritual  values  of  human  life,  the  dignity 
of  the  community,  the  civil  rights  of  every 
citizen,  the  good  manners  and  respect  lor 
law  of  which  we  are  justly  proud  for  any 
number  of  dollars.  We  shall  welcome  what- 
ever helps  our  economy,  with  the  one  limi- 
tation that  our  people  must  not  be  demoral- 
ized, nor  their  human  rights  Infringed  there- 
by 

I  shall  comment  very  briefly  upon  the  po- 
litical aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  The  people  of  these  Islands 
are  proud  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America  We  are  citizens 
of  Ihe  United  States  and  we  take  that  citizen- 
ship seriously  The  aspirations  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  for  future  political  status  are  in 
the  direction  of  more  complete  realization 
cf  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  cur  Re- 
public 

Our  country  has  developed  and  prospered 
under  a  system  of  loc:J  self-government,  sub- 
ject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  a  Na-   . 
tional  Govemtiient  over  those  matters  which 
cannot  effectively  be  controlled  by  separate 
local  communities      We  believe  in  that  sys- 
tem and  at  the  same  time  we  wish  to  share 
fully  in  the  privileges  and  the  responsibilities 
which  It  presuppposes      I  know  how  strong 
is  Jour  desire  that  this  community  shall  have 
representation  of  its  own  choosing  through 
which  Its  voice  can  be  expressed  officially  in 
the  National  Government  In  Washington      I 
have  been  delighted  to  find  so  much  cordial 
support  of  that  aspiration  In  Washington. 
I  know,  too.  how  keen  is  your  legitimate  de- 
sire for  progressive  extension  of  local  control 
over  local  affairs.    In  this  connection  it  seems 
appropriate  to  emphasize  the  responsibilities 
which   go  with   increasing  local   autonomy. 
Not  the  least  of  these  Is  the  responsibility 
for  finding  the  money  to  pay  for  local  govern- 
mental activities.    At  the  same  time  this  IS/ 
not,  in  my  Judgment,  the  most  serious  re- 
sponsibility by  local  self-government     Our 
most  serious  responsibility,  and  it  will  be  an 
Increasing  one.  is  the  responsibility  for  the 
■wise  and  unselfish  use  of  power      It  is  tfue 
that  such  responsibility  falls  most  obviously 
upon    t^    elected     representatives    of    the 
peoplii      But  more  fundamentally.  It  is  upon 
the  people  themselves      It  is  a  truism,  not 
nonetheless  true,  that  people  get  Just  about 
the  kind  of  government  they  deserve.    If  we 
are  to  have  increasingly  good  government,  all 
cf  us  must  play  a  more  active  part  In  the 
affairs  of  government      We  rau.=^t  contlnuaUy 
discuss  among  ourselves  the  ways  in  which 
government  can  serve  ns  better.     We  must  be 
honestly  criticsl  cf  what  our  lepresentatlves 
are  doin<?  with  reference  to  the  public  bu«l- 
ncES.     What    I    do    as    governor,    what    th« 
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councilmen  do  as  legislators,  what  your  mu- 
nicipal hospital  does  in  protecting  your 
health,  what  your  police  force  accomplishes 
in  the  field  of  public  safety,  all  these  and 
other  matters  like  their  are  your  bxislntss. 
You  represent  the  power  of  public  opinion. 
By  and  large  these  things  will  be  done  by 
your  represenUtives  which  you  as  citizens 
want  and  want  enough  to  make  your  will 
known  and  felt. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  men  and  women 
who  take  no  active  part  In  discussions  of 
public  matters,  men  and  women  who  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  prlvUege  of  voting. 
men  and  women  who  do  not  accept  civic 
and  political  responsibility  have  no  moral 
right  to  complain  about  their  Government. 
On  the  other  hand.  In  a  community  In  which 
"all  citizens  take  such  responsibility  seriously, 
there  is  relatively  little  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  way  public  ofHcers  discharge  their 
public  trust. 

In  broader  aspect,  we  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  two  very  Important 
things  to  all  who  may  wish  to  observe.  The 
first  is  that  so-called  "dependent  areas'  en- 
trusted with  sell -government  will  grow  In 
political  wisdom  and  effectiveness  as  they  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  believe 
the  history  of  the  Virgin  Islands  In  the  10 
years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Organic  Act 
is'  proof  of  this  fact  It  is  important  that 
in  the  next  10  years  the  ever-increasing  ef- 
fectiveness of  local  self-government  be  a 
further  and  even  more  conclusive  demon- 
stration of  the  capacity  of  the  people  to 
conduct  their  own  affairs  skillfully  and  Justly 
and  for  the  benefit  of  aU. 

Second,  we  and  our  neighbors  throughout 
the  Caribl)ean  have  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  how  peoples  can  work 
together  constructively  and  harmoniously, 
subordinating  particular  local  or  national 
Interests  to  the  common  good.  We  are  all 
proud  that  the  Virgin  Islands  wers  privileged 
to  entertain  the  recent  Caribbean  Confer- 
ence. But  meetings  are  only  the  essential 
preliminary  to  deeds  which  shall  make  this 
area  a  functioning  neighborhood  under  sev- 
eral flags.  We  must  continue  the  friendly 
Interchange  of  information  and  ideas  with 
our  neighbors.  Many  of  our  problems  are 
common  to  most  of  us.  Something  which 
has  worked  to  Improve  the  economy  of  Ja- 
maica may  be  Instructive  for  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Public  Institutions  which  have 
proved  effective  among  our  French  neigh- 
bors may  give  us  useful  Ideas  for  Improving 
our  own  organization.  The  more  extensive 
exchange  of  commodities  throughout  the 
Caribbean  wlU  help  all  of  us.  And  It  may  toe 
that,  more  Important  than  any  one  project 
or  group  of  projects,  our  demonstration  of 
cooperation  across  International  bovmdarles 
will  give  hope  and  encouragement  in  a  world 
where  mistrust  and  cynicism  are  becoming 
all  too  prevalent. 

We  live  In  Important  times.  We  live  in  a 
small  place  but  It  can  be  a  very  significant 
place.  For  our  own  happiness  and  satisfac- 
tion, for  what  we  can  mean  to  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  men  for  a  good  life  In  a  free 
world.  let  us  make  this  place  In  these  times 
as  good  a  place  to  live  as  we  possibly  can. 

covnNons  HAtKrooo  and  hastix  exchange 

COMPUMXNTS 

The  following  cablegrams  were  exchanged 
betT-eer.    GoTernor   Harwood    and  povernor 
Hastie  on  Bday  17.  1946: 
MoMSC  from  Oo*'ernor  Harwood : 
"Congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  suc- 
ceaaful  administration. 

"Hakwood." 

llMHige  from  Governor  Hastie: 

"Sincere  thanks  for  your  congratulatory 
BkCMage.  Have  already  publicly  acknowl- 
e<lged  In  iiuiugural  address  our  indebtedness 
to  you  for  laying  foundation  for  important 
pcrtiop-of  our  postwar  program. 

•HAsm." 


For  a  Rebirth  of  Courage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  Marcfi  5).  1946 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  1  ask  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "For  a  Rebirth  of  Courage."  pub- 
lished on  May  28  in  the  Springfield 
Union,  Springfield.  Ma.<:s..  referring  to  a 
speech  recently  made  by  Hon.  James  A. 
Farley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TOR  A  REBIRTH  OF  COXHIAGE 

Mr.  James  A.  Farley's  Intellectual  honesty 
and  political  courage  have  not  been  seriously 
questioned  since  he  disowned  the  New  E>eal 
and  broke  openly  with  the  man  whom  he 
had  twice  made  President.  Few  men  know 
more  about  politics  and  politicians  than  the 
former  Democratic  national  chairman.  He 
speaks,  therefore,  as  an  expert  when  he  urges 
a  rebirth  of  courage  and  a  demonstraton  of 
sound  moral  principle  in  American  politics. 

Coming  from  Mr.  Farley  this  does  not 
sound  like  a  counsel  of  perfection.  Govern- 
ment has  reached  a  state  in  America  where 
the  one  last  defense  against  pressure  groups, 
hence  the  preservation  of  our  democracy.  Is 
a  rebirth  of  courage  and  a  demonstration  of 
sound  moral  principle  in  politics.  If  men  are 
no  longer  willing  to  risk  the  loss  of  public 
office  by  standing  for  their  convictions,  we 
may  as  well  throw  in  the  towel  and  turn  the 
Government  over  to  the  pres.sure  groups  who 
seek  to  purge  the  kind  of  men  Mr.  Farley 
pleads  for. 

He  is  disturbed  and  distressed  to  see  men 
in  public  office  become  so  anxious  to  remain 
In  olBce  that  they  do  things  and  vote  for  leg- 
islation they  don't  believe  in  "They  realize 
that  certain  congressional  action  has  not  been 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  State,  but  because 
they  fear  th  wrath  of  some  of  their  constitu- 
ents, they  have  voted  contrary  to  their  per- 
sf^nal  conscience."  Mr.  Farley  therefore  urges 
legislators  to  ignore  local  pressure  groups  and 
to  vote,  not  as  representatives  of  localities, 
but  as  representatives  of  the  entire  country. 

We  are  not  without  examples  of  the  reward 
which  comes  to  such  men  as  Carter  Glass, 
whose  courage,  Intellectual  honesty,  and  firm 
adherence  to  principle  so  impressed  his  con- 
stituents. Including  those  who  disagreed  with 
him.  that  they  reelected  him  term  after  term 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  More  than  ever 
before,  this  country  needs  men  of  this  type 
If  we  are  to  have  them,  the^ voters  must  sup- 
port them. 

The  people  get  and  keep  the  kind  of  men  in 
public  office  that  they  want.  When  legisla- 
tors discover  that  independence  and  courage 
and  adherence  to  principles  above  expediency 
are  rewarded  by  support  at  the  polls,  we  are 
more  likely  to  get  that  kind  of  representative. 
U  the  voters  fall  to  support  such  men,  they 
will  be  tempted  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
the  pressure  groups,  which  are  so  organized  as 
to  bring  votes  to  bear  in  a  purge  against  them. 

The  logic  of  this  course  leads  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  pressure  groups  seeking 
their  own  selfish  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  the  country.  Carried  to  Its  Inevitable  con- 
clusion it  would  install  rubber  stamps  in 
Congress.  In  the  form  of  representatives  sub- 
ordinating their  own  conscience  and  convic- 
tions to  the  demands  of  such  groups.  In 
place  of  our  democracy  we  should  then  have 
government  by  pressure  groups  which  were 


able  to  frighten  candidates  into  voting  as 
they  were  directed;  men  so  anxious  to  remain 
In  office  that  they  do  things  and  vote  for  leg- 
islation they  don't  believe  in;  men  who  vote 
as  representatives  of  a  group,  rather  than  as 
representatives  of  the  entire  country;  men 
who  vote  contrary  to  their  personal  con- 
science. 


Extension  of  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STANFILL 

OF  KENTX7CKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  194S 

Mr.  STANFILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Paul  E. 
Shipp.  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  regarding  the 
action  of  certain  persons  who  have  been 
writing  to  Senators  about  the  OPA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  BotniBON  Co., 
Lexington,  Ky.,  May  21,  1946. 
Senator  W.  A.  Stanfill. 

Washingtu   .  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  noticed  a  statement  In 
the  Sunday  Herald-Leader  that  "More  than 
4,000  post  cards  urging  continuation  of  OPA 
without  crippling  amendments  were  mailed 
yesterday  to  Senators  Alben  W.  Babkley  and 

W.  A.  STANFILL." 

When  I  went  down  the  street  about  10 
o'clock  last  Saturday  morning.  I  saw  some 
ladies  at  a  table  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  Phoenix  Hotel  and  a  lot  of  children 
seemed  to  be  signing  something.  I  paid  no 
attention  to  this  as  the  streets  and  hotels 
were  crowded  with  young  people  attending 
an  annual  4-H  rally  program  and  a  Transyl- 
vania College  pageant.  About  3  o'clock  that 
afternoon  I  went  back  down  the  street  and 
what  appeared  to  be  the  same  table  and 
ladies  were  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  Wolf- 
Wile  Co.'s  store  and  quite  a  number  of  young 
children  were  around  this  table  signing 
something.  I  stopped  to  see  what  they  were 
signing  and  one  of  the  ladles  at  the  table 
called  to  me  and  said,  "Don't  you  want  to 
sign  one  of  these  cards?"  I  asked  what  they 
were  and  she  replied.  "They  are  OPA  cards, 
to  keep  down  costs  ol  living."  I' saw  young 
children,  who  looked  to  be  from  about  8  to 
12  years  of  age,  signing  cards  I  asked  if  the 
children  were  signing  these  cards  and  the 
lady  said  "Yes."  I  told  her.  "You  should  be 
ashamed  of  what  you  are  doing."  She  asked, 
"Do  you  think  it's  wrong?"  T  replied.  "You 
know  It  is  wrong,  for  these  children  don't 
know  what  they  are  doing  "  I  told  her  that 
I  had  been  fighting  crooked  pwliticians  for 
25  years,  but  I  didnt  think  that  I  had  ever 
seen  anything  worse  than  this  and  I  thought 
I  would  write  t  up  In  the  Herald.  I  went  on 
to  the  Phoenix  Hotel  whee  E.  H  Fuller 
(former  sheriff  of  Fayette  County),  George 
Edwin  Smith,  William  E.  LltUe.  and  several 
other  men  were  standing,  called  their  atten- 
tion to  this,  and  they  all  looked  and  saw  the 
small  children  signing  thest  cards.  When  I 
started  Into  the  hotel  two  small  boys  came 
up  to  me  and  said.  "Mister,  are  you  going  to 
write  us  up  in  the  Herald?"  I  said,  "Did  you 
bojra  sign  those  cards?"  They  both  said  they 
had.  I  asked,  "What  for?"  They  said.  "To 
keep  down  the  cost  of  living."  I  asked  them 
how  this  would  keep  down  the  cost  of  living 
and  they  both  said  they  didn't  know  how  it 
would  do  it.    Finally,  one  of  them  took  from 
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his  pocket  the  enclosed  circular,  handed  it 
to  me,  and  said  "You  read  this  and  It  will  tell 
you  about  It." 

I  have  since  talked  with  other  per- 
sons who  have  told  me  that  they  saw  scenes 
similar  to  the  above  in  other  sectlona  of 
Lexington  where  children  were  signing  these 
cards. 

'      As  a  patriotic  American  who  believes  in 
fair   dealing,  with  equal  rights   to  all  and 
special  privileges  to  none,  I  feel  It  Is  my  duty 
to  give  you  this  Information. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  E.  Shipp. 


Russian  and  American  Definitions  of  a 
Free  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  another  of 
the  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Eddy  Gil- 
more.  The  one  which  I  happen  to  have 
In  my  hand  was  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  yesterday.  The  title  of  the 
article  is.  "Russia  and  United  States 
Pages  Apart  on  Definition  of  a  Free 
Press." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RtJSSIA    AND    UNrrED     STATES    PAGES    APART    ON 
DEFINmON  OF  A  FREE  PRESS SOVIETS  CAN'T 

Understand  Goal  oi  OajixrnviTY — Ltttle 
Common  Ground  Seen  for  News  Pact 
(This  is  the  last  of  a  series  by  the  Associated 
Press  chief  of  bureau  in  Moscow,  who  has 
spent  5  years  in  Russia  and  has  recently 
returned  to  the  United  States  on  vacation.) 

(By  Eddy  Gilmore) 
New  York,  June  7.— The  basic  conceptions 
of  a  free  press  are  so  different  in  Russia  and 
In  the  United  States  that  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  see  how  any  agreement  presently 
-^  can  be  reached  on  this  question  within  the 
United  Nations,  or  elsewhere. 

•  The  two  countries  are  pages  apart  on  the 
very  definition  of  what  Is  news,  let  alone  how 
to  present  It.  or  what  else  to  do  about  It. 

•  Many  defenders  of  the  American  press  call 
It.  along  with  the  British  press,  the  freest  In 
the  world.  Many  of  these  same  persons  will 
argue  that  the  press  Is  not  free  at  all  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

HOW  soviEnr  people  argue 

People  in  the  Soviet  Union  generally  argue 
that  the  United  States  and  the  British  press 
work  against  the  interests  of  the  American 
and  British  people  and  often  against  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

Both  countries,  of  course,  have  a  wholly 
different  definition  of  a  free  press. 

"Your  press."  a  Russian  said  to  me  not 
long  ago.  "always  seems  as  if  It's  trying  to 
entertain,  amuse,  or  shock  Its  readers,  not 
'to  instruct,  inform,  and  guide  them  the  right 
way." 

J    I  asked  if  he  were  referring  to  editorials 
or  new  columns. 
J     "News  columns."  he  said  with  emphasis. 

"Guide  the  readers'  mind  the  right  way  in 
•  nevra  column?"  I  asked.  "We  certainly 
don't  try  to  do  this.  We  simply  try  to  present 
the  facts  and  let  the  reader  find  his  way — 
that  is  if  he's  looking  for  the  way." 


I  remember  an  occasion  during  the  war 
when  an  American  correspondent  In  Moscow 
criticized  a  Russian  Journalist  for  not  being 
objective  about  the  war  and  Germany. 

"Objective?"  sneered  the  Russian.  "A 
Journalist  who  Is  objective  in  time  of  war  Is 
a  traitor  to  his  country." 

SOME    OF    GREAT    DIFFERENCES 

Here  are  some  of  the  gJcat  differences  be- 
tween Russian  and  African  newspapers, 
aside  from  the  obvious  ones  of  public  owner- 
ship and  direction: 

The  Russians  don't  believe  in  publishing 
news  about  events  before  they  happen.  The 
fact  that  the  Big  Three  may  have  agreed  to 
hold  a  meeting  is  not  news  until  there  Is  an 
oflBcial  announcement.  In  the  United  States 
a  story  of  such  a  meeting  ahead  of  time  is  a 
scoop  for  the  newsman  who  wrote  it  and  of 
interest  to  the  newspaper  reader. 

The  Russians  don't  believe  crime  is  news 
except  a  report  of  the  trial  and  penalty  as  a 
means  of  teaching  that  crime  doesn't  pay. 

In  Russia  a  train  wreck,  a  building  burning, 
a  ship  sinking  is  not  news — except  when  it 
happens  on  a  big  scale  abroad. 

The  private  lives  of  prominent  personalities 
are  not  news  and  the  Russians  can't  under- 
stand why  they  should  be. 

The  Russians  cannot  understand  the  ex- 
planation that  a  paper's  acceptance  of  an 
advertisement  does  not  give  the  advertiser  a 
voice  in  the  paper. 

Clashes  of  personalities  at  international 
meetings  are  not  news  to  Russians. 

The  Russian  writer  wTites  his  story  on  the 
assumption  that  it  Is  going  to  be  read  from 
beginning  to  end  and  It  generally  is.  He 
thinks  Its  idiotic  to  put  all  the  news  In  the 
first  paragraph.  For  one  thing,  he  reasons, 
it  encourages  people  to  read  no  further. 

SELDOM     QtrESTIONS    LEADERS 

The  Russian  newspaperman  seldom  if  ever 
questions  the  decisions  or  policies  of  his 
country's  leaders.  He  believes  they  are  bet- 
ter equipped  than  he  is  to  handle  such 
matters.  He  may  raise  the  ink  on  his  paper 
with  a  castlgation  of  some  farm  foreman 
who  Is  lazy,  or  some  factory  director  who  Is 
behind  In  his  work,  or  Is  not  profTO^g  the 
kind  of  facilities  and  conditions  his  wbrkers 
need  and  want,  but  he  won't  criticize  or 
complain  about  the  system  under  which  the 
foreman  or  director  works. 

To  a  Russian,  what  Is  known  as  society 
news,  or  personal  news.  Is  so  amusing  as  pre- 
sented by  American  newspapers  that  I've  fre- 
quently seen  Russians  laughing  with  side- 
aching  enthusiasm  at  the  account  of  a 
wedding. 

The  Russians  have  a  low  opinion  of  most 
American  newspapers,  their  publishers,  edi- 
tors, and  writers.  They  class  some  of  the 
most  severe  enemies  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  this 
group. 

The  American  newsman  In  Russia — that  Is. 
m  the  mass— Is  not  thought  of  too  highly 
by  the  Russians. 

A  rather  high  Soviet  official  once  said  to 
a  member  of  the  State  Department  who  had 
brought  him  a  particular  problem  concern- 
ing a  representative  of  the  American  press 
in  Moscow: 

"My  friend,  you  and  I  are  too  busy  to 
waste  time  on  neurotics." 

An  American  newsman's  job  is  a  difficult 
and  often  unpleasant  one  In  Russia.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Job  of  handling  these  news- 
men Is  just  as  hard  and  unpleasant  to  the 
Russians. 

The  Russians  do  have  standards  of  hos- 
pitality, of  course,  and  a  newsman  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  only  a  newsman  but  a 
guest.  He  gets  the  best  the  Russians  have 
to  offer  in  many  material  ways,  like  food, 
clothes,  and  living  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  doesn't  always  get  what  he  wants 
in  the  way  of  news. 

The  handling  of  Russian  news  in  Russia 
Is.  the  Rtissians  believe  very  emphatically, 
purely  a  Russian  matter. 


They  bitterly  resent  interference  or  sug- 
gestions from  abroad.  They  do  not  like  to 
be  told  how  to  conduct  their  affairs  or  to 
be  criticized  about  the  way  they  do  it. 

The  Russians  are  convinced  their  way  la 
the  best  wav,  the  only  way.  and  there  Is  not 
the  slightest  Indication  that  they  are  going 
to  change  their  mind. 

Any  suggestions  by  the  United  Nations  la 
likely  to  be  met  with  rebuff  or  ignored.  The. 
Russian  leaders  insist  their  press  is  free,  and 
they  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 


Food  Plank  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STANFILL 

OF  KENTOCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5) .  1946 

Mr.  STANFILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  brief 
essays  prepared  by  high-school  students  ^ 
in  Kentucky  on  the  subject,  Food  Plank 
for  Peace.  These  essays  were  selected 
as  the  best  from  the  State  of  Kentucky 
in  a  contest  conducted  by  the  Pillsbury 
Institute. 

'ihere  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  . 
as  follows: 

FOOD  PUkNK  FOR  PEACE 

(By  Robert  Lee  Vines,  Belfry  High  School, 
Belfry,  Ky.) 

In  the  picture  of  a  bright  world  I  see  a 
dark  object,  one  that  brings  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  mUllons,  that  of  appalling  hunger; 
that  sense  of  insecurity,  the  proverbial  wolf 
gnarllng  at  millions.  The  greatest  problem 
aside  from  atomic  energy,  has  to  do  with 
hunger,  cold,  and  disease  facing  the  *»have 
noU"  in  war-devastated  countries  whoae 
economic  status  isn't  up  to  par. 

Today  the  United  States  finds  itself  in  the 
position  of  No.  1  nation  of  the  world  as  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  world's  greatest  crisis. 
The  burden  of  lasting  peace  falls  upon  us. 
So  it  is  our  manifest  destiny  to  see  that  the  , 
underprivileged  peoples  of  the  world  have  a 
sufficiency  of  the  necessities  of  llf«  to  main- 
tain their  health  and  moral.  These  include 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  especiaUy  nutri- 
tious foods  and  medical  care. 

The  problem  is  so  acute  now  that  we  must 
resort  to  emergency  methods  and  feed  mil- 
lions through  UNRRA  and  other  relief  chan- 
nels to  prevent  utter  collapse  of  the  devastat- 
ed countries  through  political  unrest  due  to 
poverty. 

We  must  of  necessity  share  our  own  food 
during  this  emergency.  It  took  well-fed 
armies  to  win  the  war  and  It  will  take  well- 
fed  people  to  abide  by  and  be  a  part  of  a  last- 
ing peace.  A  big  problem  of  all  nations  in 
reconversion  is  adequate  food  and  adequate 
markets  for  raw  and  manufactured  goods. 
Since  ultimate  peace  is  our  business,  and 
food  is  ammunition  for  either  war  or  peace. 
It  behooves  the  United  States  to  produce 
food  in  the  future  for  world  marketo  which 
can  be.  used  in  exchange  for  raw  material! 
or  manufactured  goods  In  order  to  help 
weaker  nations  reconvert  to  peacetime  pros- 
perity. 

The  greatest  political  danger  lurking  in  our 
world  today  is  not  Japan,  Germany,  or 
atomic  power.but  hunger.  Therefore,  "It'a 
American  to  share"  is  a  slogan  that  could  b« 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  until  a  full 
realization  of  peace  for  which  we  paid  sucn 
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a  tremendous  price  bas  been  realized.  Our 
humanitarian  Instincts  will  not  permit  us  to 
sit  Idle  while  other  starve. 

The  victors  must  see  that  the  world  has 
food.  Peace  cannot  be  maintained  while 
discontent  and  confusion  abounds  upon  the 
earth.  The  future  stability  of  the  world,  and 
a  lasting  peace  depends  upon  our  wiping  out 
conditions  that  would  breed  -inarchy.  So  our 
Nation  must  see  that  condl<"ions  must  not  be 
permitted  to  exist  that  would  lead  to  disaster. 

A  pool  of  food  will  be  temporary  relief. 
This  would  probably  solve  the  problem  of 
food  for  1945  and  1948  and  relieve  abject 
suffering.  Rehabilitation  Is  a  slower  proc- 
ess and  alms  at  making  the  nations  self- 
supporting.  Due  to  problems  arising  out  of 
the  war  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  a 
treasure  house  of  food  ready  to  meet  the 
whole  world's  needs.  Our  Nation  must  share. 
But  we  alone  cannot  solve  this  problem.  It 
will  require  world  cooperation. 

FOOD  PLANK   FOR  PEACE 

(By  Virginia  McKinney.  Dunbar  High  School, 
Lexington,  Ky.) 

liunger— again  that  word  conjures  In  my 
mind  pictures  of  people  ransacking  garbage 
cans:  people  diving  at  scraps  Japanese  would 
sneeringly  throw  at  ttiem  as  If  they  were  a 
pack  of  hungry  dogs;  people  Just  sitting  and 
staring  Into  the  void,  thinking  of  a  nice,  big, 
Juicy  steak;  small  children.  Ignoring  the  glo- 
rious sunset,  stupefied  by  hunger,  wizened 
and  old  before  their  time;  pregnant  women 
who  brought  into  a  40-acre  world  mere  skele- 
tons; boys  and  girls  In  their  teens,  missing  3 
years  of  adolescent  fun  and  laughter,  and  I 
among  them.  Do  you  know  what  it  Is  to  be 
hungry  and  to  drink  water  and  water  from 
a  tin  can  to  fill  that  empty,  growling  space? 
I  do.  for  I  was  an  internee  at  Santo  Tomas. 

Should  food  be  shared  by  the  United  Na- 
tions? Ye?;  a  thousand  times  yes.  Give  all 
that  can  be  given  to  the  millions  of  unfortu- 
nate people.  I  believe  In  the  American  tra- 
dition of  sharing  to  the  utmost,  for  it  was 
that  same  generous  spirit  exhibited  by  many 
Filipinos.  Spanish,  and  neutrals  that  relieved 
untold  suffering  among  us. 

Oyr  surplus  farm  products  should  be  mar- 
keted In  tho.^e  war-torn  countries  where 
farming  will  be  hard  to  resume  for  many 
years.  Send  those  products  to  those  coun- 
tries In  our  own  ships,  free  of  charge.  It  Is 
aald  Americans  are  too  generous,  but  In  times 
like  these  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  be  too 
generous  to  suffering,  starving  people  who 
stare  speechless  at  the  sight  of  a  piece  of 
bread. 

The  problem  of  rescuing  the  starving  mil- 
lions In  the  Pacific  and  European  continent 
is  a  very  difficult  problem  that  can  be  solved 
only  by  allowing  our  boys  to  put  fresh  hope 
and  life  into  soil.  Give  these  people  an  im- 
petus for  life  again.  Many  do  not  even  want 
to  farm  their  land.  They  have  lost  hope. 
They  sit  and  let  the  rich,  black  soil  slowly 
trickle'  through  their  fingers  while  their 
thougnts  are  bitter.  They  are  thinking  of  a 
time  when  their  crops  were  abundant  and 
life  was  worth  living.  Then  the  enemy  came 
"like  a  wolf  upon  the  fold."  Life  became 
bard  and  puzzling  to  a  people  who  had  here- 
tofore had  no  problems.  They  still  feel  vm- 
stable  and  uncertain  about  the  futtire.  Dare 
they  plow  the  field?  Theirs  Is  the  fear  of 
the  unknown. 

The  United  Nations  should  pool  their  food 
reocurces  to  help  needy  countries.  Theirs  is 
the  leadership  of  the  world.  Let  them  as- 
sume it  by  giving  to  the  needy  and  setting 
an  example  of  generosity  to  the  world.  They 
should  not  expect  pa]rment  In  return — "the 
quality  of  mercy  can  never  be  strained." 
Hiey  should  not  stop  by  merely  pooling  their 
resources,  but  should  see  to  It  that  food  is 
given  an  equitable  distribution.  Tlie  bless- 
ings of  mUlious  bixall  be  lieaped  upou  ihsm. 


Food  helped  to  win  the  war  and  it  also  can 
help  win  another  war — a  war  waged  by  star- 
vation and  hunger,  both  implacable  foes. 

Lev  us  all  Join  In  to  relieve  those  peoples 
who  have  had  enough  of  suffering,  enough  of 
physical  and  mental  torture.  Suffering  by 
seeing  their  country,  their  homes,  and  even 
kinfolks  and  friends  swept  away,  they  have 
sacrificed  many  things  for  democratic  senti- 
ments and  ideals.  Can  we  not  do  a  little  to 
relieve  such  suffering? 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas, 
of  Utah,  on  the  Draft  BiH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  XTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5  > ,  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  radio  address  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  the  draft  bill,  delivered  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  on  Jime  8, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Selective  service  Is  before  a  conference 
committee  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  am  chairman  of  the  conference. 
As  representative  of  the  Senate  I  am  bound 
to  support  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

If  I  had  been  asked  to  come  here  tonight 
to  discuss  a  bill.  I  would  not  have  come. 
I  may  discuss  with  more  pleasure,  and  per- 
haps In  so  doing  render  a  greater  service, 
the  procurement  of  armies  and  navies  gen- 
erally. It  is  the  constitutional  function  of 
Congress  to  raise  and  support  armies  and 
navies.  We  In  Congress  are  mindful  of  how 
this  may  be  done. 

The  way  to  raise  and  support  armies  and 
navies  is  the  way  to  raise  and  support  pub- 
lic servants  of  any  sort.  The  head  of  any 
executive  department,  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary,  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  pre- 
sumably could  make  more  money  by  follow- 
ing some  more  commercial  bent  than  serv- 
ing the  public.  Idealistlcally,  they  could  not 
be  embarked  upon  a  more  praiseworthy  en- 
terprise. Hundreds  of  historical  figures  who 
might  have  risen  to  commercial  kingdoms 
have  preferred  to  risk  poverty  in  order  to  give 
public  service,  and  they  have  earned  the  un- 
dying thanks  of  the  people.  The  highest 
exemplification  of  this  Ideal  may  be  found  In 
the  Biblical  passage:  "Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  thi.5.  that  a  man  lay  down  bis 
life  for  his  friend." 

In  my  time  In  Congress,  a  great  President 
has  cut  down  his  own  life,  and  a  great  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  has  cut  down  his.  Many 
others  have  less  conspicuously  laid  down 
their  lives  In  the  public  service.  During  the 
war  thousands  did  so,  in  high  and  low  mili- 
tary and  naval  station,  and  behind  the  lines 
in  factories  and  on  farms.  The  public  weal 
has  a  voice  that  none  may  deny,  a  call  that 
none  may  refuse  to  heed.  When  the  public 
wants  an  individual,  he  Is  theirs,  body  and 
soul. 

There  Is  something  large  about  all  this. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  growth  of  citizenship. 
Without  it  we  are  uncharted,  and  we  are 
lost.  lor  public  service  never  has  been  richly 


rewarded,  and  often  has  been  abused,  even 
smeared.  It  is  not  time  to  heap  calumny 
on  a  good  sollder  of  this  war,  but  I  may  lore- 
cast  vsrith  accuracy  that  it  will  be  done.  Per- 
haps a  decade  from  now?  Perhaps  only  6 
years?  Perhaps  one?  Yet  had  It  not  been 
for  the  public  service  these  men  performed 
as  public  servants,  this  coimtry  would  have 
been  Introduced  to  a  system  of  government 
remarkable  for  Its  denial  of  progress  to  ruch 
an  extent  that  Its  very  workings  are  found, 
upon  Inspection,  to  be  almost  Incredible. 
■  Tlie  narrow  span  between  the  goose  step  of 
Wilhelm  of  Germany,  the  Bushido  of  Japan, 
the  fantastic*  government  of  Hitler  which  a 
woid-colner  might  term  "savagarchy"  on  the 
one  hand.  «nd  the  reckless  h&ppy-go-lucky 
personal  freedom  for  everyone  which  we  so 
revere  on  the  other,  was  bridged  In  the  giv- 
ing of  service  by  a  preponderance  of  relatively 
few  citizens  of  this  earth.  There  was  a  rfice 
for  superiority  of  personal  service,  and  the 
United  Nations  yon  out. 

If  every  nation  in  the  world  had  only  vol- 
unteers and  there  were  no  selective  service 
anywhere  we  would  have  wen  out  Just  as 
surely.  Then,  as  now,  thtre  was  no  time 
to  risk  applying  theories.  Wlien  In  doubt, 
compel,  and  this  Is  the  lesser  of  two  bad 
choices.  I  agree  with  those  who  believe  that 
we  can  have  a  volunteer  army.  But  we  ere 
guilty  of  procrastination.  We  did  not  con- 
struct a  volunteer  army.  We  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  a  volunteer  army.  There  Is 
not  time  to  prove  we  can  get  a  volunteer 
army  together.  It  Is  not  that  there  is  any 
rtish  to  get  troops  together.  But  we  can  do 
no  less  than  give  the  War  Department  and 
General  Eisenhower  the  armies  they  ask  for, 
and  the  only  provable  army  Is  one  that  can 
be  produced  In  fair  weather  or  fcul. 

The  selection  of  men  is  done  under  the 
most  wholesome  conditions  possible.  We 
may  say.  and  we  do  say,  that  It  is  not  alto- 
gether thinkable  that  we  have  come  to  this 
In  American  life,  but  we  have  come  to  this 
in  what  amounts  to  peacetimes,  and  we  shall 
have  It  with  us  mitil  we  can  devise  some- 
thing better. 

I  spoke  of  my  Ideal  to  an  cflBccr  In  4.he 
Army  a  few  days  ago.  He  told  me  that  Con- 
gress was  not  getting  such  a  bad  break.  He 
said  that  the  Army  could  very  well  say.  "Now, 
see  here.  You  have  given  us  700.000  men. 
I  mean  that  many  have  given  themselves  to 
us.  They  have  volunteered.  They  are  ovr 
Regular  Army,  the  only  Regular  Army  we 
have.  They  are  backbone  of  our  defense. 
Are  they  enough?"  The  generals  say  no.  I 
do  not  want  to  share  their  responsibilities 
if  events  turn  out  badly.  As  a  Nation  we 
often  gamble  heavily  on  good  winds  to  carry 
our  ships  and  providential  aims  to  guide  our 
rifles,  overcoming  many  with  few,  and  per- 
forming miracles  because  we  are  an  Inven- 
tive  and  resourceful  people.  It  Is  not  like 
MacArthur  or  McNarney  to  trifle  with  an  as- 
signment, and  I  assume  that  there  Is  a  lot 
of  military  science  behind  their  estimates, 
certainly  more  than  those  of  us  at  home  can 
either  possess  or  muster.  They  seem  to  me 
to  be  adequately  low  and  greatly  reasonable 
figures. ;  I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  ques- 
tioning them. 

I  wonder  what  figures  a  critic  would  esti- 
mate are  needed.  •  •  •  just  how  he 
would  proceed  to  write  an  estimate.  We 
must  be  happy,  happy  In  the  sharpest  defi- 
nition of  the  word,  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment's'figures.  This  does  not  mean  we  miiTt 
be  happy  with  the  situation.  There  Is  no 
good  American  who  would  not  prefer  a  vol- 
tanteer  army  to  a  draft  army.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  will  not  work  conscientiously  to- 
ward that  end. 

Sometimes  the  Army  has  a  conFpicuous 
lack  of  salesmanship.  It  docs  not  mean  to 
say,  "Enlist  or  ygu  will  be  diafted,"  but  it 
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opened  market  for  his  purchases.  He  stood 
With  neither  industry  nor  agriculture  to  reap 
the  profits  of  the  war,  as  his  sales  and  profits 
were  vastly  reduced  in  a  coxresponding  era 
of  prosperity.  He  held  no  war  contract,  and 
Ha    rat'i'ivi'rt    nn   <:uh.<;iriies.   and   now    as   the 


costs  all  cf  which  mtist  be  made  up  out  of 
the  20  percent  he  is  allowed  to  deliver  the 
machine  received  by  him  from  the  manufac- 
turer. The  service  policy  of  the  IndusUy 
has  changed,  but  the  dealer  dUcount  has  not 
cntnetd. 


re5erves  by  which  he  could  absorb  the  de- 
creased profits  now  suggested.  Only  indus- 
try and  agriculture  were  allowed  war  profits. 
The  dealer  has  had  smaller  deliveries,  smaller 
sales,  and  smaller  profits  since  the  inctpticu 
of  the  war,  and  therefore  now  Justifiably  can- 


dies spy  Just  that  in  effect.  The  result  U 
that  we  cannot,  according  to  our  advices  from 
the  Army  itself,  actually  say  for  sure  whether 
a  volunteer  Is  a  volunteer  strictly,  because 
volunteering  under  a  form  of  duress  Is  not 
volunteering  at  all.  The  soldier  who  volun- 
teers in  the  Regular  Army  so  that  his  service 
will  assuredly  terminate  in  12  months,  where- 
as if  he  remains  in  he  does  not  know  what  It 
will  be.  is  not  altogether  a  volunteer  In  the 
same  sense  of  the  word  as  a  man  capable  of 
$100,C00  a  year  who  accepts  a  Judgeship  at 
f  lO.OCO  a  year  or  less.  Nevertheless  these  vol- 
unteers are  patriots  who  enlisted  because 
they  wanted  to  serve  their  country.  They 
represent  the  beginning  of  the  finest  army  In 
the  world. 

The  value  of  the  uniform  Is  not  half  so  Im- 
portant as  the  prestige  of  the  uniform.  It  is 
not  half  so  important  that  a  coldler  can  say 
he  is  the  wage  envy  of  labor,  that  he  has  cer- 
tain rights  forever  as  a  result  of  his  service, 
that  materially  speaking  he  never  will  have 
cause  to  regret  Joining  the  Army,  as  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  he  can  say  truthfully  that  his 
uniform  was  not  donned  under  any  penalty 
or  for  any  punishment,  was  not  acquired 
unde?.  any  commercial  consideration  what- 
ever, but  since  his  big  brother  served  so  well 
and  so  long  with  so  many  bullets  raining  on 
him,  surely  18  months'  peaceful  service  is  not 
too  much  for  the  little  brother. 

If  we  can  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  the 
question,  "Were  you  not  better  off  in  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law?  '  and  his  answer  Is  'Yes; 
but  I  was  impelled  by  a  call  to  public  service," 
Is  It  not  Just  as  fair  to  ask  Corporal  Jones  If 
he  did  not  go  into  the  Army  for  the  same  rea- 
son and  if  he  did  not  work  for  his  stripes  be- 
cause of  a  desire  to  serve?  Of  course,  there 
is  a  difference  In  the  measure  of  service.  But 
there  is  no  difference  in  potentials. 

Some  of  our  four-star  generals  went  into 
the  Army  as  privates.  This  must  have  meant 
that  they  had  an  Innate  desire  to  serve,  be- 
cause the  life  they  chose  to  lead  meant  In 
the  ultimate  many,  many  privations,  long, 
hard  studies  over,  tactics  and  strategy,  the 
responsibility  for  the  lives  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men.  personal  risk  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  •  •  •  and  how  well 
must  a  full  general  behave  In  the  presence 
of  the  enemy  at  all  times.  These  men  might 
have  been  astonished  at  what  they  were  let- 
ting themselves  In  for.  They  resigned  easy 
living  from  the  moment  of  their  enlistments. 
They  were  groping  in  the  dark  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  public  service,  and  they  found 
It  from  the  start.  The  first  time  they 
rendered  first  aid  to  a  sick  soldier  on  a  long 
mar;:h  they  found  what  they  were  seeking. 
The  thing  grew  until  night  and  day  their 
whole  lives  were  engulfed  In  the  troubles  of  a 
sick  country. 

These  were  imaginative  men.  Men  with 
less  Imagination  need  a  more  specific  appeal. 
What  appeal  shall  be  made  to  get  a  volunteer 
army  together?  Enlist  or  be  drafted?  Not 
at  all.  Enlist  and  get  all  these  benefits?  No. 
Let  a  young  man  know  that  his  country  Is 
dying  unless  he  will  do  something  about  It. 
and  you  touch  a  mainspring  In  his  soul.  Let 
him  believe  he  Is  betraying  his  older  brother, 
who  really  was  a  hero,  and  he  will  go  to  the 
colors.  Give  him  an  Incentive.  About  all. 
give  him  a  break.  Let  us  look  toward  the 
end  of  the  day  when  we  have  a  shotgun  mar- 
riage between  the  volunteer  and  his  army. 

How  specifically  would  I  make  the  service 
attractive?  Time  and  reform  are  doing  this 
for  me.  Nature  Is  taking  care  of  Itself.  The 
Army  looked  Into  Ita  own  system  of  officers 
.  and  men,  and  made  its  own  report.  Tliis 
much  in  our  tlm;  is  most  encouraging.  It 
would  have  been  more  encouraging  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  even  more  at  the 
beginning  of  the  First  World  War. 

But  progress  Is  not  like  that,  and  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  a  progressive  leadership  In  the 
War  Department  that  It  looked  Into  Its  own 


weaknesses  and  began  the  painful  processes 
of  correction.  And  progress  Is  being  made; 
no  one  knows  it  better  than  I,  for  I  have 
known  the  Army  closely  most  of  my  life,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  No  one  who  ever  before 
enlisted  was  given  greater  opportunities  for 
service  to  his  fellowmen  than  are  the  boys  of 
today.  To  be  Identified  with  the  great  In- 
stitutions which  are  being  born  today  gives 
one  associations  beyond  comparison. 

I  wish  those  In  charge  of  our  Army  could 
get  the  bigness  of  their  mission  and  cease 
uttering  fears  that  their  young  fellow  citi- 
zens will  be  backward  In  assuming  respon- 
slbilltv.  I  am  ready  to  help  build  the  finest 
army  In  the  world,  but  It  will  never  be  done 
as  long  as  our  leaders  attempt  to  build  any 
army  on  the  spirit  of  "Let's  get  in  and  get 
It  over— 18  months  doing  time  and  a  lifetime 
of  benefits."  Service  for  a  cause  builds  men. 
Once  our  generals  and  our  statesmen  learn 
this  then  they  can  select  their  army  from  the 
volunteers. 


of  public  power."  which  in  other  hands 
"would  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people." 

For  over  a  decade  he  built  these  "new 
instruments  of  public  power"  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lewises  and  Petrillos.  the 
Whitneys  and  others.  Those  shackles 
that  he  spoke  of  are  now  riveted  on  our 
liberties.  It  will  be  a  long  laborious 
process  to  remove  them  and  regain  our 
traditional  freedom.  But  let  us  do  it 
firmly,  step  by  step,  until  we  regain  the 
proper  balance  between  labor  and  man- 
agement, among  themselves  and  toward 
the  pubhc  interest. 

Let  us  no  longer  be  misled  by  investi- 
gations and  promises  of  perfection,  but 
"Let  us"  in  the  words  of  Washington, 
"raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
honest  can  repair;  the  rest  is  in  the  hands 
of  God." 


The  Case  Bill 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF  liIICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1946 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lead- 
ing Washington  newspaper  yesterday 
stated  that  it. had  learned  Presid«nt 
Truman's  position  on  the  Case  bill,  and 
it  was  this: 

He  had  not  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do 
about  the  measure.  However,  his  inclination 
was  to  veto  It. 

Mr.  Truman  was  described  as  being  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  the  Case  bill  would  cor- 
rect the  labor  situation  that  had  inspired 
Congress  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  be  doubtful.  Any  per- 
son with  a  little  honesty  and  common 
sense  can  tell  him  that  the  Case  bill  will 
not  bring  about  correctness  or  perfec- 
tion in  the  labor  situation.  But  it  is  a 
step  in  that  direction. 

President  Truman  cannot  in  one  fell 
swoop  bring  about  that  correctness  or 
perfection,  even  though  he  was  to  recom- 
mend repeal  of  labor's  exemption  from 
th  antitrust  laws,  repeal  of  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  anti-injunction  legislation 
and  repeal  of  most  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
That  would  not  spell  correctness  or 
perfection.  Labor  leaders  themselves, 
through  injudicious  use  of  these  instru- 
ments of  public  power  with  regard  to 
public  interest,  may  eventually  compel 
the  people,  as  a 'means  of  self-preserva- 
tion, to  approximate  such  action,  but  at 
present  it  would  be  neither  practicable 
nor  desirable.  What  the  American  peo- 
ple want  is  not  just  promises  of  perfec- 
tion, but  firm  steps  in  that  direction,  and 
I  repeat,  the  Case  bill  is  such  a  step. 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  more  and  more  that  promises  of 
perfection  from  the  time  of  the  apple 
episode  in  Paradise  down  to  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  have  always  brought  hell  upon 
earth. 

President  Truman's  predecessor,  while 
constantly  deriding  our  Constitution, 
said:  "We  have  built  up  new  instruments 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  10,  1946.  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  by  amendments  to 
MPR  246  and  MPR  133  reduced  the  trade 
discount  to  farm  implement  dealers  from 
20  to  16  percent  and  from  35  to  28  per- 
cent on  extra  repair  parts.  This  reduc- 
tion, if  maintained,  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  drive  the  great  majority  of 
these  dealers  out  of  business  and  deny  to 
the  farmers  the  very  valuable  services 
which  these  dealers  perform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  In  order  to  point 
out  the  necessity  for  prompt  action  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  cor- 
rect the  injustice  caused  by  their  order 
of  May  10,  and  the  necessity  for  con- 
gressional action  to  assure  that  a  cor- 
rection will  be  made.  We  must  assure 
just  treatment  for  the  implement  dealer. 
On  May  27  I  joined  with  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  calling  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Porter,  Ad- 
ministrator of  OPA.  As  of  this  date,  we 
are  still  waiting  for  corrective  action. 

In  order  that  this  House  may  have  a 
complete  and  adequate  picture  of  the 
problem  facing  these  dealers  and  agri- 
culture generally.  I  call  your  attention  to 
an  analysis  prepared  by  Mr.  Victor  Mil- 
ler, of  St.  Nazianz.  Wis.  Mr.  Miller  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  farm-implement 
dealers  of  Wisconsin.  He  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

GENERAL 

The  Implement  dealer  is  the  true  agent 
between  agriculttire  and  Industry.  He  is 
the  channel  through  which  the  big  produc- 
tion of  industry  flows  into  the  small  hands 
of  disunited  agriculture.  He  is  at  the  mercy 
of  agriculture  and  hence  at  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion to  the  manufacturer.  He  Is  bound  by 
trade  lines  and  because  of  financial  invest- 
ments, duties  to  his  customer  as  to  servica 
and  specialized  paru  Inventories,  he  la  lim- 
ited as  to  his  sales  and  is  not  allowed  an 
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6.  The  farm  equipment  retailer  has  not 
enjoyed  the  comparative  reduction  of  ac- 
counts receivable  over  other  Industries  be- 
cause cf  the  obvious  financial  position  cf  the 
farmer  and  of  the  seasonable  source  of  his 


thousands  upon  thousands  of  veterans 
and  civilians  homeless,  unable  to  find 
decent  shelter  and  unable  to  build  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  shortage  of  ma- 


had  unfilled  orders  on  their  books  for  632.- 
008.000  board  feet  and  the  inability  to  fill 
said  orders  is  one  of  the  main  causes  for  the 
chaotic  condition  of  the  construction  mdus- 
try  in  California  whereby  urgently  needed 


...  —  <«« 
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opened  market  for  his  purchases.  He  stood 
with  neither  industry  nor  agriculture  to  reap 
the  profits  of  the  war.  as  hU  sales  and  p,rofits 
were  vastly  reduced  In  a  cor  responding  era 
ot  prosperity.  He  held  no  war  contract,  and 
be  received  no  subsidies,  and  now  as  the 
postwar  prosperity  loomi  he  is  asked  to  absorb 
that  margin  of  his  profits  which  normally 
would  provide  his  profits  for  the  benefit  of 
both  Industry  and  agriculture.  A  reasonable 
study  of  the  facts  will  obviously  prove  that 
It  Ls  least  pos-sible  for  him.  of  both  Industry 
and  agriculture,  to  assume  any  part  of  an 
increased  cost  of  any  product. 

SPECIFIC 

I.  The  margin  of  profit  allocated  to  the 
dealer  by  the  manufacturer  and  by  habit  of 
the  trade  has  been  too  small  since  its  incep- 
tion and  should  have  been  increased  prior 
to  the  year  1939.  or  before  tbt  war,  for  the 
following  reftsoiw: 

1.  The  same  rate  has  existed  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  industry  dating  back  to  the 
Invention  of  the  reaper.  The  habits  of  the 
Industry  have  changed  since  that  date,  but 
the  percent  mark-up  has  not  changed.  When 
the  mark-up  was  origlnaUy  founded  the 
manufacturer  sent  his  employee  to  the 
dealer  to  assemble  the  machine  which  was 
to  be  delivered  to  the  customer.  This  cost 
the  dealer  has  now  absorbed,  which  with 
present  labor  costs  Is  in  excess  of  5  percent. 

2  At  the  inception  of  the  industry  policy 
of  a  20-perrent  discount  most  machines  were 
completely  assembled  or  the  major  part 
thereof  was  delivered  to  the  dealer  ready  for 
delivery.  Today  most  items  come  knocked 
down  and  in  crates,  and  it  is  for  the  dealer 
to  assemble  them,  perfect  their  operations. 
and  deliver  It  to  the  customer. 

3.  In  the  original  industry  mark-up  of  20 
percent  the  manufacturer  provided  free 
service  to  a  machine,  which  after  its  erec- 
tion did  not  properly  operate.  The  indus- 
try bas  withdrawn  from  the  dealer  this  serv- 
ice and  It  is  now  necessary  for  the  dealer 
to  assume  the  added  cost  servicing  a  machine 
which  he  did  not  manufactiu-e.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  industry  the  manufacturer  pro- 
vided a  service  department  which  provided 
tht  manpower  and  service  necessary  to 
demonstrate  and  properly  deliver  the  ma- 
chine. This  also  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  dealer,  and  the  dealer  has  found  It  nec- 
eaaary  to  assume  these  obligations  with  no 
change  In  discount. 

4.  The  industry  has  the  poorest  type  war- 
ranty of  any  other  Industry.  A  guaranty 
of  a  piece  of  farm  equipment  means  noth- 
ing more  than  the  service  by  the  dealer. 
The  manufacturer  who  manufactured  the 
machine,  or  properly  delivered  It  defective 
will  absorb  only  the  cost  of  the  parts  that 
were  defective.  It  being  for  the  dealer  to 
rebuild  the  machine  and  Incorporate  the 
new  part  into  the  machine,  pay  the  trans- 
portation of  the  part  from  the  manufacturer 
to  the  dealer's  place  of  business  and  absorb 
any  loss  that  the  customer  may  have  h^d  h\ 
the  defective  operation  of  the  machine.  It 
Is  an  actual  fact  that  some  of  the  tractors 
delivered  by  the  manufacturer  absolutely 
failed  In  the  field  by  a  breakage  of  a  major 
part  of  said  tractor.  The  dealer  had  to 
absorb  the  replacement  of  this  part,  on  an 
entire  production  run  of  this  particxilar  model 
tractor.  On  another  occasion  a  manufac- 
turer released  a  new  model  tractor,  of  which 
after  severe  farmer  usage  the  radiator  proved 
defective.  The  manufacturer  replaced  the 
radiator  only.  The  dealer  paid  the  cost  of 
express  from  some  points  In  Pennsylvania  to 
Wisconsin,  assumtd  the  cost  of  labor  which 
constituted  the  work  of  two  men  for  one- 
half  day  to  replace  this  radiator.  No  other 
Industry  has  a  similar  service  policy.  If  the 
dealer  wishes  a  friendlier  relationship  with 
bis  customer,  he  is  forced   to  assume  these 


costs  all  cf  which  mast  be  made  up  out  of 
the  20  percent  he  Is  allowed  to  deliver  the 
machine  received  by  him  from  the  manufac- 
turer. The  service  policy  of  the  indusuy 
has  changed,  but  the  dealer  discount  has  not 
cntingfd. 

5.  The    manufacturer    has    released    more 
complicated    machines    which    take    experi- 
enced and  highly  trained  help  to  assemble 
and  to  service  at  no  change  in  price  or  no 
change  in  discount  to  the  customer,  wherein 
the  early  years  of  the  industry  every  f aimer 
could    assemble   or   help   assemble   his   own 
binder.     No  farmer  now  can  be  expected  to 
service    his    Diesel    engine,    to    overhaul    his 
variable  speed  attachments  on  his  combine, 
or  rebuild  his  milker  pulsator.     It  now  be- 
comes necessary  to  employ  Diesel  and  igni- 
tion engineers  to  properly  service  the  farmer 
and  properly  deliver  a  machine  to  the  farmer. 
The  relea.se  by  the  manufacturer  of  numer- 
ous  attachment   parts   to   tractor   as   labor- 
saving  devices  for  the  farmer  have  resulted 
in  increased  cost  to  the  dealer.     As  an  ex- 
ample, attachments  on  a  tractor  to  cultivate 
corn  sells  for  $125.  or  a  gross  profit  at  the  20 
percent  level  of  $25.    At  the  present  co.'it  of 
labor  very  little  can  be  done  with  $25.  as  it 
usually  takes  three  service  calls  to  properly 
adjust   this  cultivator  In   the   field,   not   to 
speak  of  the  cost  of  assembly,  which  is  gen- 
erally^high.  and  consumes  from  7  to  8  hours 
for  two  men.  using  up  all  of  the  allocated 
percentage  for  handling.*  not  considering  the 
tremendous  amount  of  parts  stocked  by  the 
dealer  to  attach  this  unit  to  various  type 
tractors  that   the   farmer  may   have.     Every 
tractor   attachment    part    ever   sold    by    any 
dealer,  before  or  after  the  war.  was  sold  at  a 
loss  by  such  dealer  at  the  only  satisfaction, 
of  having  a  large  gross  volume  with  no  net 
profit. 

6.  Because  of  numerous  additional  Gov- 
ernment agencies  such  as  social  security,  un- 
employment insurance,  income  tax,  etc.,  it 
has  become  necessary  for  the  Implement 
dealer  as  a  sole  trader  to  so  enlarge  his  busi- 
ness to  include  the  expensive  cost  of  book- 
keeping, whereas  at  the  inception  of  the 
trade  discount  the  dealer  could  be  a  sole 
trader  handling  his  business  alone,  he  now 
finds  it  necessary  to  share  part  of  his  profits 
with  an  expensive  office.  The  release  of  new 
machines  by  the  manufacturer  has  compli- 
cated the  supplying  of  parts  to  the  dealer  to 
such  a  point  that  it  is  further  necessary  to 
hire  a  specialized  parts  service  man  to  handle 
the  terrific  inventory  necessary  to  properly 
supply  the  customer  when  In  need.  This  be- 
ing a  seasonable  operation.  It  makes  it  nec- 
essary for  the  dealer  to  absorb  the  cost  of 
such  parts  man  through  the  remaining 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  at  almost  no  profit, 
becaiise  of  the  limited  sales  of  farm  equip- 
ment parts  in  that  portion  of  the  year  in 
which  the  farmer  does  not  use  his  equipment, 
being  obviously  the  major  portion  of  such 
year. 

7.  The  fixed  assets  of  the  dealer  have  be- 
come tremendous  as  a  necessity  whereas  the 
Inception  of  the  industry  policy  of  the  20 
percent  mark-up,  the  dealer  could  operate 
out  of  a  blacksmith  shSp  or  some  similar 
type  frame  structure  It  now  becomes  neces- 
sary that  the  dealer  operate  out  of  a  highly 
specialized  supermerchandising  t3rpe  build- 
ing at  a  very  high  cost.  This  Is  true  for  both 
his  shop  and  the  store  caused  directly  by  the 
change  in  the  type  of  machines  sold  and  the 
type  of  service  required  to  properly  satisfy 
agrlculttire  in  its  advance  stages  as  we  have 
it  todajy. 

n.  "jhe  dealer  is  not  able  to  absorb  any  de- 
crease [in  percent  mark-up  from  cost  because 
of  the  ifacts  of  the  emergency  created  by  the 
war  and  the  changed  business  conditions  re- 
sulting therefrom. 

1.  The  dealer  had  no  war  profits  or  Gov- 
ernment subsidies,  out  of  which  to  build  laige 


reserves  by  which  he  could  absorb  the  de- 
creased profits  now  suggested.  Only  Indus- 
try and  agriculture  were  allowed  war  profits. 
The  dealer  has  had  smaller  deliveries,  smaller 
sales,  and  smaller  profits  since  the  incepiicu 
of  the  war,  and  therefore  now  Justifiably  can- 
not be  asked  to  absorb  any  increase,  as  his 
cost  of  doing  business  by  specific  proof  will 
not  allow  him  to  absorb  these  increases  In 
cost  and  decreases  in  profits.  An  analysis  of 
the  comparative  net  Income  per  grcss  dollar 
business  will  prove  that  the  Implement  in- 
dustry at  the  dealer  level  has  never  been  a 
normal  profit  business.  This  fact  has  been 
recognized  by  all  auditors  and  by  the  de- 
partment of  taxation. 

2.  Out  of  a  set  margin  of  profit  per  Item 
delivered  the  dealer  has  been  forced  to  ab- 
siirb  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  tools,  equip- 
ment, accounting,  taxes,  etc.,  without  a  cor- 
responding Increase  in  sales.  It  is  Illogical 
to  assume  that  the  dealer  can  absorb  In- 
creased costs  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  margin,  as  the  only  dollar  that  can 
be  used  to  pay  these  increased  costs  come 
directly  from  that  portion  of  the  dollar 
which  is  charged  him  by  the  manufacturer, 
and  which  he  received  from  the  farmer  upon 
the  sale  of  the  machine. 

3.  Prior  to  the  war  the  Implement  dealer 
could  purchase  all  equipment  in  large-  quan- 
tities,and  store  It,  or  receive  It  upon  imme- 
diate application  to  his  supplier.  Today  the 
dealer  is  forced  to  take  that  machine  which 
the  supplier  gives  him  to  sell,  not  being  able 
to  specify  .kind,  type  or  model.  In  many 
cases  he  is  forced  to  take  that  machine  which 
has  a  high  cost  of  sale  and  cannot  balance 
his  profits  by  delivering  the  machine  which 
has  a  low  cost,  and  a  high  profit.  If  the 
dealer  could  deliver  90  percent  of  his  gross 
sales  in  farm  tractors,  no  objection  wculd  be 
made  to  the  present  change  in  discount,  but 
it  so  happens  that  only  30  percent  of  the 
dealers  gross  sales  result  from  the  sales  of 
farm  tractors,  the  remainder  thereof  being 
made  up  by  the  erection  and  sale  of  attach- 
ment machines  or  horse-drawn  machines 
which  have  a  very  high  cost,  and  a  very  low 
margin  of  profits.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sales 
of  a  horse-drawn  grass  mower  will  take  as 
much  salesmanship,  a  higher  cost  of  erection 
and  delivery,  and  twice  as  much  service  as  a 
sale  of  large  type  tractor.  The  gross  profits 
on  the  sale  of  a  horse-drawn  mower  is  about 
$25.  It  Is  obvious  to  assume  the  Inequity 
of  the  reduction  of  discount  upon  the  sale 
of  items  such  as  that  which  constitute  70 
percent  of  the  dealer  sale. 

4.  Prior  to  the  war  the  manufacturer  pro- 
vided an  Inventory  and  purchase  account  of 
all  replacement  parts  purchased  from  the 
manufacturer.  This  was  done  to  maintain 
adequate  stocks  at  the  dealer  level  in  the 
time  of  seasonable  demand.  Immediately 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  manufac- 
turer discontinued  this  service  to  the  dealer, 
and  It  was  necessary  for  the  dealer  to  install 
this  additional  bookkeeping  into  his  own 
organization.  The  cost  of  keeping  these 
records  is  very  much  in  excess  of  5  percent, 
and  is  a  direct  Increase  in  cost  to  the  dealer, 
and  a  decrease  in  profits  as  a  result  of  the 
war  and  Us  emergency.  This  obviously  is 
a  major  factor  and  a  greater  proof  In  the 
facts  that  the  dealer  cannot  be  asked  to 
absorb  the  Increased  cost  of  parts  without 
a  corresponding  increased  profit. 

5.  Machines  now  delivered  by  the  manu- 
facturer dealer  are  not  complete  and  cannot 
be  specifically  ordered  resiilticg  In  an  In- 
creased cost  to  the  dealer  upon  receiving  the 
necessary  parts  and  attaching  them  to  the 
machines  that  have  been  sold.  This  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  emergency,  and  is  forced  to 
increase  cost  to  the  dealer  because  of  the 
double  service  and  double  handling  charge 
to  him. 
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Soviet  Republics.    Today  we  dare  not  base  a 
policy  on  Ignorance  of  other  peoples  politics 

nr  r\n  th*lr  lannranri*  nt  niirs 


peoples.  Surely  the  United  Nations  are  work- 
ing to  bring  into  existence  that  world  which 
Washington  dreamed  of  when  he  said:   "On 


must  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  change, 
for  without  that  we  go  back.  War  t.ikes  man 
down  and  the  long  struggle  upward  cqmes 
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6.  The  farm  equipment  retailer  has  not 
enjoyed  the  comparative  reduction  of  ac- 
coynts  receivable  over  other  Industries  be- 
cause cf  the  obvious  financial  position  of  the 
farmer  and  of  the  seasonable  source  of  his 
Income.  If  a  tractor  Is  delivered  to  a  farmer 
In  winter,  arrangements  must  be  made  to 
finance  this  machine  until  such  time  that 
the  income  of  the  farmer  will  correspond 
with  that  type  expenditure.  This  Is  a 
further  cost  of  doing  business,  the  elimina- 
tion of  which  as  in  other  Industries  has  not 
added  war  profits  to  the  implement  dealer. 

7.  The  fact  that  OPA  received  only  147  re- 
turns out  of  17.000  questionnaires  sent  out 
proves  that  the  Industry  percent  mark-up  was 
never  large  enough  to  permit  that  type  book- 
keeping necessary  to  tabulate  the  figures 
BBked  for.  Other  States  may  have  produced 
fortunes  on  '.nplement  dealerships,  but  the 
records  show  none  in  Wisconsin.  The  In- 
dvistry  Is  too  monopolistic  as  the  manufac- 
turers do  not  allow  dealerships  large  enough 
to  permit  high  volume  necessary  in  small 
margins. 

8.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  a  large 
progressive  implement  dealer's  books  out  of 
one  of  the  best  dairy  counties  In  Wisconsin. 
Notice  the  unfavorable  balance  and  low  mar- 
gin even  before  the  high  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness was  forced  upon  him: 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1944 

$98,033 

7fi,7yj 
21,353 

21.  VA 

87 
S.-.MO 
3.628 

7,440 
fiO 

1945 

Total  s.<>lcs. 

Jfl9,240 

$89,961 

$108,304 

$118,746 

Cost  oJ  sales 

Grt)«s  profit 

OiieratitiR    cx- 

l>en.so<! 

Net  profit 

OtHcr  income -- 

00.  M7 
8,4<B 

8.111 
291 

83,5.54 
6,406 

.',433 
974 

94. 324 
113.979 

13.  W5 
284 

99.  735 
19. 010 

17.669 
1,340 
4,222 

Ket  profit 

Salaries  to  offi- 
cers  

291 
1,234 

70 

974 
1,397 

284 
l,3fi0 

1      '» 

.V563 
4,883 

Fa  It's   of   ffirni 
i-qiiipmeiit 
{cstimati  d) 
percent 

to 

CUKKAIT 

The  retail  Implement  supplier  Is  not  In- 
terested and  is  not  making  an  application 
for  wartime  profits,  but  is  merely  demanding 
the  normal  profits  that  are  necessary  to  oper- 
ate his  business,  to  pay  a  living  wage,  and  to 
retain  for  himself  the  result  of  his  labor.  In 
the  facts  above  stated  it  Is  shown  that  the 
margin  of  profit  allowed  the  implement  re- 
tailer was  inadequate  prior  to  the  war,  and 
Is  now  absolutely  unjustifiable  as  reduced  in 
the  amended  OPA  regulations  MPR  246  and 
MPR  133.  The  mere  fact  of  the  dealers  lim- 
ited sales,  limited  production,  and  limited 
profits,  with  an  Increased  cost  of  labor,  over- 
bead,  and  products  should  be  enough  to  sup- 
port his  application  that  the  part  of  the 
above-named  regulations  be  deleted,  and  if 
an  increased  cost  is  necessary  that  It  be 
placed  elsewhere,  as  both  industry  and  agri- 
culture are  better  able  to  absorb  any  increase 
than  the  retailer. 


Lumber  Exported  at  a  Premium  in  Spite  of 
Housing  Shortage 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CAUFOSNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  In 
view  of  the  critical  housing  shortaRe  in 
the  United  States  which  bas,  rendered 
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thousands  upon  thousands  of  veterans 
and  civilians  homeless,  unable  to  find 
decent  shelter  and  unable  to  build  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  shortage  of  ma- 
terials, I  have  protested  repeatedly  to  the 
State  Department  because  of  the  con- 
tinual exportation  of  lumber  to  foreign 
countries  while  this  deplorable  situation 
exists  here  in  our  own  Nation. 

Five  months  ago  I  demanded  that  the 
State  Department  investigate  this  situa- 
tion, and  curtail  the  exportation  of  our 
lumber  in  view  of  the  acute  shortage  of 
lumber  for  the  building  of  civilian  homes 
for  returning  servicemen  and  their 
families.  Evidently  nothing  has  been 
done  by  the  State  Department.  Lum- 
ber exportation  continues,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  figures  show  expor- 
tation of  168.899.000  board  feet  of  lumber 
during  the  first  3  months  of  1946.  this 
amount  in  addition  to  shipments  of  lum- 
ber to  the  Army.  Navy,  UNRRA  and 
foreign  countries  under  lend-lease  agree- 
ment. Further  figures  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
while  total  lumber  production  in  the 
United  States  increased  24  percent,  lum- 
ber exported  from  the  United  States  in- 
creased 36  percent. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  situation  which  the 
State  Department  should  immediately  in- 
vestigate and  curtail.  Inadequate  hous- 
ing facilities  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  the 
Pacific  coast  and  in  fact  throughout  the 
Nation  is  alarming  and  serious  largely 
due  to  the  shortage  of  lumber. 

Solution  of  the  housing  shortage  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  first  Importance 
among  those  facing  the  Nation  during 
this  critical  reconversion  period.  New 
houses  must  be  built,  and  all  materials 
essential  to  construction  of  homes  should 
be  made  available  for  use  in  the  United 
States  now,  and  any  policy  which  en- 
courages the  lumber  Industry  to  export 
Its  produce  instead  of  marketing  it  in 
this  country  should  be  curbed  imme- 
diately. 

I  want  to  submit  to  you  a  resolution  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Loi  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  presenting  further 
protest  against  the  further  exportation 
of  lumber  at  this  time. 

Whereas  according  to  the  May  1.  1946  re- 
port of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Asso- 
ciation the  production  of  Itmfiber  by  Pacific 
coast  mills  during  the  first  3  months  of  1946 
was  far  below  normal;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  figures  com- 
piled by  the  Unltea  States  Department  of. 
Commerce  168,899,000  board  feet  of  Itunber 
was  exported  during  the  first  3  months  of 
1946.  which  said  lumber  exported  was  in  ad- 
dition to  shipments  of  Itmiber  to  the  Army. 
Navy.  UNRRA  and  foreign  countries  under 
lend-lease  agreement;  and 

Whereas  during  February  and  March  of 
1948.  according  to  Department  of  Commerce 
figures,  there  was  an  increase  of  24  percent 
In  total  Itunber  production  In  the  United 
States  and  an  Increase  of  36  percent  in  lum- 
ber exported  from  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  As- 
sociation reports  that  In  the  first  4  months 
of  1946  the  SUte  of  California  received  only 
22  persent  of  the  toUl  west  coast  Ivimber 
production  for  that  period  and  that  the  State 
of  California  is  the  most  critical  area  In  the 
United  States  from  the  standpoint  ef  urgent- 
ly needed  bousing;  and 

Whereas  as  abcwn  by  the  report  of  the 
West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  at  the 
end  of  April  1946,  west  coast  Itunber  dealers 


had  unfilled  orders  on  their  books  for  632.- 
008.000  board  feet  and  the  inability  to  fill 
said  orders  is  one  of  the  main  causes  for  the 
chaotic  condition  of  the  construction  indus- 
try in  California  whereby  urgently  needed 
botising  now  under  construction  and  pro- 
jected is  being  held  up  and  seriously  delayed: 
and 

Whereas  this  board  of  supervisors  is  exert- 
ing every  effort  to  expedite  the  construcUon 
of  needed  housing  In  this  area  and  in  the 
State  of  California  and  It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  board  tfeat  removal  of  the  profit  incen- 
tive for  exporting  lumber  would  release  mil- 
lions of  board  feet  for  domestic  use:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Los  Angeles  County  most  strongly  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  to  remove  without 
delay  the  motive  to  disproportionate  profit 
from  the  export  of  lumber  by  either  increas- 
ing the  ceiling  for  domestic  sales  or  by  pro- 
viding an  embargo  on  foreign  shipments  dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  acute  emergency:  be  it 
further 

Resoh-'ed.  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  be 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  each  California  Senator  and  each  Member 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  congressional  f***'- 
egation. 


Address  of  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of 
Utah,  at  Meeting  of  National  Coaacil  of 
American-SoTiet  Friendship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  at  a  rally  honoring 
visiting  Soviet  journalists,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship,  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  on  May 
29.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

We  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  honor  not 
only  the  three  most  outstanding  war  cor- 
respondents of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  good- 
wUl  ambassadors  of  the  people  who  helped  to 
make  victory  over  tyranny  and  barbarism 
possible,  but  all  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  three  Soviet  guests  who  are  with 
us  tonight,  the  brilliant  writers  Hya  Ehren- 
burg,  Konstantin  Slm6nov  and  General 
Michail  Galaktionov.  were  the  source  of  great 
Inspiration  to  the  hard-pressed  Soviet  peo- 
ples during  the  dark  days  of  Nari  invasion. 
The  men  honored  tonight  instilled  in  the 
men  on  the  firing  line,  in  the  men  and  women 
on  the  production  front,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
the  peace-loving  people  everywhere  faith  in 
the  invincibility  of  the  Soviet  forces,  and  in 
the  cause  for  which  our  men  as  well  as  theirs 
fought  and  died.  We  welcome  this  delega- 
tion to  America. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  delegation  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  come  and  visit  the  United 
States  and  see  our  Congress  at  work,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  a  delegation  of  our  Con- 
gress go  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  delegates 
•t  work,  because  Americans  generally  do  not 
understand  the  power  and  the  ftmctions  of 
that  great  body  In  the  Union  of  Sociallat 
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of  veterans  to  attend  colleges  which  other- 
wise would  have  no  room  for  them.  More 
than  17,000  of  these  units  have  been  allo- 


These  pa3Tnents  will  be  made  for  produc- 
tion over  the  above  quotas  based  on  recent 
production  figures. 


the  mlllwork  manufacturer  who  averages 
about  5  days  In  additional  drying.  It  taken 
another  30  days  for  distribution  of  the  mill- 
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Soviet  Republics.  Today  we  dare  not  base  a 
policy  on  Ignorance  of  other  peoples  politics 
or  on  their  ignorance  ol  ours. 

As  the  American  people  moved  westward 
over  this  country,  Russians  moved  eastward 
c%er  S:beria.  American  ships  bearing  men 
to  make  treaties  arrived  in  Japan  In  1854. 
Russians  moving  eastward  for  various  pur- 
poses reached  Japan  and  settled  in  1858. 
Russia  crossed  the  Pacific  and  settled  on  the 
American  Continent  as  far  south  as  the  Rus- 
sian River  near  San  Francisco  and  for  years 
they  controlled  Alaska.  Tnose  two  great 
movements,  one  east  and  one  west,  which  re- 
sulted in  splendid  friendships  and  glorious 
understandings,  are  now  symbolic  of  our 
present  friendship,  for  again  we  have  met  In 
Japan.  But  there  was  another  great  time, 
for  as  Russian  armies  moved  westward  to 
crush  a  common  enemy  ovu"  armies  moved 
ea.stwnrd,  and  we  met  again  as  friends  In  the 
land  of  the  common  enemy.  These  are  sym- 
bols which  will  not  die.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  but  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  friendly  toward  the  Russian  people 
and  that  the  Russian  people  are  friendly  to- 
ward the  American  people.  It  was  a  peo- 
ples  war  we  have  fought.  It  is  a  people's 
peace  we  shall  make.  Governments  In  the 
long  run  follow  the  will  of  the  people.  Rus- 
sian-American friendship,  therefore,  is  as- 
sured. 

Just  as  symbols  which  will  not  die  have 
evolved  out  of  our  experiences  with  Russia, 
America  has  had  other  experiences  leaving 
symbols  equally  as  strong,  but  because  of 
their  strength  they  do  not  In  the  least  sub- 
tract or  detract  from  our  friendship  with 
Russia.  I  am  speaking  now  of  those  symbols 
which  have  grown  from  the  experiences  of 
America  within  America  and  her  own  de- 
velopment. Our  people  having  traditional- 
ly accepted  the  thesis  that  "a  government  of 
law  and  not  of  men"  Is  the  proper  form, 
causes  us  to  think  in  terms  of  rights.  And 
an  attempt  to  solve  problems  dealing  with 
the  relationship  of  human  beings  or  of  gov- 
ernments, based  primarily  upon  rights.  Is  an 
invitation  to  continual  clash  and  not  to 
peace. 

The  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  is  not  a  right  In  the  strictly 
legal  meaning.  It  is  In  reality  the  echoing 
of  the  strivings  of  the  human  heart  to  live 
in  ordinary,  everyday  life,  the  ultimate  po- 
tentiality of  man.  It  is  the  reechoing  of  an 
Ideal.  The  fullness  of  democratic  life  is 
based  upon  the  theory  of  common  consent 
and  the  notion  that  liberty  comes  from  re- 
spect of  others,  not  as  a  result  of  a  basis  of 
demand  on  our  part.  These  are  the  ideals 
which  the  average  man  strives  for,  prajrs  for, 
and  believes  attainable.  They  are  the  ideals 
based  primarily  upon  the  simple  theory  of 
treating  others  as  you  would  like  others  to 
treat  you  and  the  basic  notion  that  all  so- 
cial life  must  have  its  culmination  in  mu- 
tuality. These  ideals  are  attainable  only  and 
are  worth  while  only  when  they  rest  upon 
faith  and  trust.  The  institutions  which 
make  us  great  are  the  individual  savings 
accounts  of  our  kiddies,  the  Insurance  of  our 
parents.  Thus  It  is  to  say,  my  great  ideal- 
Ism  is  based  upon  the  practical,  everyday 
economics  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  place 
to  lay  my  bead.  Therefore,  American  democ- 
racy, American  freedom,  and  American  lib- 
erty all  center  in  and  symbolize  a  single 
concept;  individualism  with  a  social  con- 
science and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  And 
when  American  democracy  works  and  reaches 
Its  concliisions,  it  is  understood  by  all  that 
that  which  it  does,  it  does  by  common 
consent. 

Democracy  now  seems  to  have  but  a  single 
thought — to  serve — that  men,  women,  and 
children  may  enjoy  lives  economically  full, 
culturally  complete,  and  free  from  burden- 
ing concern  and  worry.  World-wide  democ- 
racy strives  for  the  better  life,  internationally 
seeking  to  be  a  better  neighbor — nationally 
the  desire   of  thoughtful   nations  and  free 


peoples.  Surely  the  United  Nations  are  work- 
ing to  bring  into  existence  that  world  which 
Washington  dreamed  of  when  he  said:  "On 
these  occasions  I  consider  how  mankind  may 
be  connected,  like  one  great  family,  in  fra- 
ternal ties,"  and  "My  first  wish  is  •  •  • 
to  see  the  whole  world  in  peace,  and  the  In- 
habitants of  it  as  one  band  of  brothers  striv- 
ing to  determine  who  should  contribute  most 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind." 

While  men  have  dreamed  of  peace  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  they  did  not  invent 
a  form  of  government  which  might  become 
world-wide  and,  therefore.  Insure  the  peace. 
But  no  longer  is  the  concept  of  world  gov- 
ernment merely  theory.  No  longer  is  it  based 
upon  prayer  and  aspiration.  The  way  of 
peace  is  in  the  world.  Whether  the  world 
will  tread  the  path  of  peace  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  can  only  do  so  If  it  understands 
where  it  is  going. 

It  is  my  firm  belie!  that  in  the  universal 
acceptance  of  democracy  we  have  the  essen- 
tial of  world  unity.  Wifh  free  peoples  in 
free  nations  where  individual  rights  protect 
and  enlarge  the  citizen  and  where  self-re- 
straint and  united  control  preserve  the  na- 
tion, a  united  world  ispossible. 

I  may  see  a  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
sive example  of  unity  before  I  die,  but  I  do 
not  expect  to  see  a  better  working  one.  I 
love  to  road  of  Utopias.  I  am  a  believer  in 
the  "grand  course" — the  millennium — but 
it  will  not  come  by  fiat.  It  will  come  from 
struggle,  planning,  experiment,  and  coop- 
eration. I  am  not  one  to  despair  when  the 
world  seems  to  falt^er  In  its  efforts  to  attain 
such  an  objective.  It  would  indicate  an 
ignorance  of  history  to  expect  complete  suc- 
cess for  so  great  an  undertaking  without 
many  an  apparent  failure.  I  have  full  faith 
in  the  attainment  of  the  new  world  unity. 
But  this  better  world  can  never  come  with- 
out the  development  of  the  concept  of.  the 
worth,  dignity,  and  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Russia  brought  unity  by  making  a  union 
of  republics.  America  brought  unity  by  cre- 
ating the  United  States,  where  each  State  is 
guaranteed  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Russia  has  united  peoples  success- 
fully and  so  have  we. 

Soviet  Russia's  first  25  years  of  history  re- 
sembles our  own  first  25  years.  The  ideals 
of  the  American  Revolution  struck  so  hard 
at  age-old  Injustices  that,  of  course,  the  rev- 
olution was  misunderstood  from  one  end 
of  our  world  to  the  other.  The  Russian 
revolution  also  struck  at  age-old  injustices, 
and  it,  too,  was  bound  to  be  misunderstood. 
Both  revolutions  today,  though,  can  be 
Judged  in  their  true  light  by  their  accom- 
plishments. 

Tonight  we  again  turn  to  the  idealism  be- 
hind each  revolution.  The  sacrifices  of  each 
makes  insignificant  every  purpose  except  the 
idealistic  aspirations  upon  which  both 
revolutions  rest.  Russia  and  America  are 
natural  allies  because  the  freedom  of  men, 
women,  and  children  is  the  objective  of  each 
people.  In  the  sacrifices  of  the  Russian  Peo- 
ples  Army  and  the  accomplishment  of  its 
great  victories,  the  world  now  sees  the 
strength  of  men  and  women  unfted  in  a  fight 
for  liberty. 

Two  political  systems  seem  to  be  at  ulti- 
mate and  eternal  conflict.  But  are  they? 
The  American  objective  is  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  all  and  give  Individual  man 
freedom  to  aspire.  And  our  only  motto  is — 
to  the  worthy  belongs  the  reward.  Russia 
is  aiming  to  raise  the  standards  of  all.  and— 
only  to  the  worker  should  be  the  benefit. 
The  happiness  and  general  welfare  of  men. 
women,  and  children  are  the  objectives  of 
both.  Just  as  political  parties  in  America 
clash  everlastingly  over  the  proper  methods 
for  obtaining  two  objectives,  so  interna-- 
tonaUy  we  may  eventually  clash  over  the 
method  of  approach,  but  not  over  the  objec- 
tives. That  can  never  be  In  governments 
controlled  by  their  people.     Ultimately,  all 


must  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  change. 
for  without  that  we  go  back.  War  l.ikes  man 
down  and  the  long  struggle  upward  ccynes 
not  by  the  techniques  of  war  but  by  the 
techniques  of  peace.  This  we  all  know. 
Patience,  forbearance,  perserverance,  toler- 
ance—are the  needed  words  of  today.  But  I 
would  suggest  one  step  further  than  that. 
Since  we  are  friends,  let  us  learn  to  appreci- 
ate one  another.  Appreciation  should  be  our 
aim.  We  must  look  to  the  strength  of  our- 
selves :ind  our  own  institutions  as  the  best 
means  of  meeting  the  strength  and  Institu- 
tions of  others.  And  as  keeping  our  strength 
and  institutions  depends  so  greatly  on  peace, 
we  must  have  peace.  So  must  Russia.  If 
two  ixxch  great  countries  without  real  rival- 
ries, and  without  the  memory  of  a  single  war 
between  them,  both  need  peace  to  such  an 
extent.  What  will  prevent  them  from  finding 
it  together? 


Homes  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Challenge — Homes  for 
Veterans."  delivered  by  Wilson  W.  Wyatt, 
National  Housing  Expediter  and  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Housing  Agency, 
before  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  June  5,  1946. 
An  estimate  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  indicates  that  the  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Wyatt  will  exceed  by  two- 
thirds  of  a  page  the  two  printed  pages 
allowed  under  the  rule  and  that  the  cost 
of  printing  it  will  be  $160. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  talk  over 
the  housing  problem  with  you  here  in  Buf- 
falo because  the  Niagara  frontier  section  has 
been  in  the  forefront  in  showing  Interest 
in  the  problem  and  In  making  an  intelligent 
analysis  of  what  it  can  do  to  solve  it. 

In  fact,  the  whole  State  of  New  York  has 
long  been  extremely  active  in  both  private 
and  public  housing  programs  and  this  is  re- 
flected In  the  activities  in  Washington  of 
your  two  Senators  from  New  York. 

As  you  all  know.  Senator  Wagner — the 
legislative  father  of  housing  measures  for 
many  years — is  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
gejneral  housing  bill,  known  as  the  Wagner- 
Ellcnder-Taft  bill.  The  difficult  Job  of  draft- 
ing this  bill  and  guiding  it  through  to  pas- 
sage hiV  the  Senate  would  never  have  been 
accomplished  without  his  strong  leadership. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  has  fought  harder  or 
more  ably  to  get  decent  homes  for  everyone 
In  this  country  than  the  universally  re- 
spected senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  name  of  your  native  son.  Senator  Jim 
Me.^d.  afipears  on  other  Important  national 
housing  measures,  the  Mead  resolutions 
which  appropriated  funds  to  set  up  200.000 
units  of  ©irplus  barracks  and  temporary  war 
housing  in  towns  and  educational  institu- 
tions. Senator  Mead  has,  been  the  driving 
force  behind  this  program  which  is  provid- 
ing homes  for  veterans  and  their  families 
now  and  Is  making  It  possible  for  thousands 
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of  veterans  to  attend  collieges  which  other- 
wise would  have  no  room  for  them.  More 
than  17.000  of  these  units  have  been  allo- 
cated to  towns  and  universities  in  New  York 
State  by  the  Federal  Public  HcUFlng  Au- 
thority. In  addition  to  these  units,  which 
nre  relocated  at  Federr.l  expense,  many  other 
temporary  dwellings  have  been  made  avail- 
able from  Government  surplus  to  State  and 
local  governments  that  can  bear  the  co?t  of 
moving  them  and  setting  them  up.  This 
program  wn,s  also  arranged  through  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Mead. 

Let  me  say  here  and  new  that  the  return- 
ing veterans  of  this  war  can  thank  Senator 
Mead  for  getting  action  at  a  time  when  plans 
for  emergency  housing  were  completely 
stymied.  It  was  a  dramatic  evidence  of 
what  vigilant  leadership  can  mean. 

B?fore  I  came  up  here  I  talked  with  some 
cf  the  people  in  the  National  Housing  Agency 
who  are  especially  familiar  with  the  Buffalo 
Bituntlcn  and  one  of  them  tcld  me  the  best 
speech  I  could  make  would  be  to  come  into 
town,  on  a  tralnload  of  lumber  and  say 
nothing. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  don't  have  that  tralnload 
with  me  today.  Believe  me,  I  know  that 
housing  plans  and  construction  schedules 
are  no  .substitute  for  bricks  and  lumber.  I'm 
not  kidding  myself  about  the  seriousness  of 
the  shortage  in  building  materials  and  I  have 
no  intention  of  trying  to  kid  you  about  it. 

I  want  to  tell  you  as  simply  and  plainly 
Rs  I  can  the  things  the  National  Housing 
Agency  is  doing  to  try  to  lick  the  shortage, 
why  It  is  doing  them,  and  what  results  it's 
getting.  I  also  want  to  talk  a  little  about 
a  long-range  housing  program,  about  the 
Importance  to  veterans,  as  well  as  to  all  of 
the  rest  of  us.  of  passing  the  Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft  bill  right  away. 

I  have  read  with  keen  Interest  the  housing 
study  made  by  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning 
Board,  and  I  want  to  compliment  the  board 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  has  gone 
Into  the  problem. 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  your  plan- 
ning board,  it  would  appear  that  the  Niagara 
frontier  Is  better  off  than  many  sections  of 
the  country  Insofar  as  the  supply  of  build- 
ing sites  and  of  labor  is  concerned,  but  Is 
v.orse  off  than  some  other  sections  in  the 
most  important  thing  of  all— the  supply  of 
building  materials.  In  addition  to  suffering 
from  a  general  shortage,  you  are  also  suffer- 
ing from  bad  distribution. 

Actually,  the  national  shortage  isnt  as  bad 
as  poor  distribution  makes  It  appear  to  be 
in  Buffalo  Some  sections  in  the  West  now 
have  enough  lumber  to  cause  them  to  run 
into  a  shortage  of  nails  and  we're  meeting 
with  the  industry  on  that  new  bottleneck 
this  week.  You  might  think  the  west  coast 
would  be  fairly  happy  over  its  lumber  sup- 
ply, but  actually  we  have  received  some  com- 
plaints that  people  out  there  think  that  too 
much  lumber  Is  being  shipped  to  the  East. 
That's  the  sort  of  thing  that  keeps  life  from 
being  dull  for  a  housing  expediter. 

You  want  to  know  why  you're  not  get- 
ting materials  now  In  Buffalo  and  when  you 
will  start  getting  them.  The  only  way  I 
know  to  answer  that  Is  to  give  you  the  whole 
picture  on  the  materials  situation. 

The  shortage  of  building  materials  is  the 
number  one  bottleneck  In  housing,  and 
building  materials  will  continue  to  be  in 
short  supply  for  the  next  2  years  despite 
substantial  increases  in  production. 

We  made  a  big  step  forward  this  week 
when  we  started  submitting  specific  pre- 
mium payment  plans,  retroactive  to  June  1, 
to  representatives  of  three  building  mate- 
rials Industries.  The  three  industries  are 
softwood  plywood,  structtiral  clay  products, 
and  gypsum  paper  liner. 

This  is  the  first  use  of  the  $400,000,000 
authorized  under  the  recently  passed  Vet- 
erans' Emergency  Housing  Act  to  stimulate 
increases     in     critical     buUdlng     materials. 


These  pa3rments  will  be  made  for  produc- 
tion over  the  above  quotas  based  on  recent 
production  figures. 

We  expect  these  payments  to  cause- a  25- 
percent  increase  in  plywood  output  for  the 
next  3  months.  The  boort  in  paper  liner 
shipments  in  June  should  result  in  more 
gjTiEum  board  and  laths  by  July.  The  brick 
payments  will  cau«e  old  plants  to  be  re- 
opened, old  kilns  to  be  patched  up  and  put 
back  Into  service,  and  will  permit  plants  to 
work  longer  hours.  By  July  and  August  the 
Increased  production  from  these  moves 
should  be  felt  all  over  the  cotmtry. 

Similar  plans  are  under  way  for  other  in- 
dustries. In  general,  we  are  moving  first  in 
the  materials  fields  where  the  shortages  are 
the  most  critical  or  in  which  premium  pay- 
ments can  be  put  into  effect  most  quickly. 

In  addition  to  premium  payments,  many 
other  steps  have  been  taken  by  Government 
agencies  to  speed  up  production  of  building 
materials.     Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

The  OPA  has  granted  nearly  100  price  in- 
creases affecting  lumber  and  other  building 
supplies  .since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  price 
ceilings  are  not  now  a  major  obstacle  to  pro- 
duction. 

The  Wage  Stabilization  Board  has  ap- 
proved many  necessary  wage  Increases  where 
low  pay  was  causing  a  manpower  shortage 
affecting  materials  producers.  . 

The  USES  has  recruited  lal)or. 

CPA  has  granted  priorities  for  equipment 
needed  by  materials  producers  and  assisted 
them  to  get  scarce  materials. 

These  agencies  are  working  together.  For 
example,  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  re- 
cently approved  an  additional  wage  Increase 
for  the  southern  group  of  foundries  to  get 
more  cast-iron  soil  pipe  and  at  the  same  time 
the  OPA  approved  an  Increase  In  the  celling 
price  of  this  pipe. 

Take  lumber  as  another  example.  During 
April  OPA  granted  price  increases  for  mill- 
work  and  flooring  and  for  such  major  lum- 
bers as  Douglas  fir.  cypress,  western  red  cedar, 
and  hemlock.  In  May  price  adjustments 
were  made  on  northern  softwood,  northeast- 
ern softwood,  south  central  area  hardwood, 
softwood  molding,  and  stock  stair  parts. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  was  provided  out 
of  the  money  authorized  by  the  Veterans' 
Emergency  Housing  Act  to  build  access  roads 
to  out-of-the-way  Government  timl>er  stands, 
a  step  that  is  expected  to  add  at  least  100,- 
000.000  board  feet  to  this  year's  lumber  pro- 
duction and  500,000,000  to  600,000,000  to  next 
year's 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  agreed 
to  the  overcuttlng  of  timber  beyond  normal 
yield  in  certain  localities  of  the  South  and 
West  for  an  emergency  period  as  was  done 
during  the  war.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
will  add  150.000.000  to  200,000,000  board  feet 
a  year  for  1946  and  1947. 

The  Forest  Service  will  give  preference  to 
housing  and  reconversion  needs  in  deciding 
tie  bids  in  the  sale  of  lumber  from  national 
torests.  Price  ceilings  result  in  almost  all 
offerings  receiving  tie   bids. 

Surplus  salvage  lumber  from  Army  and 
Navy  camps  is  due  to  get  into  normal  chan- 
nels within  the  next  90  da3rs  under  arrange- 
ments worked  out  with  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration and  other  agencies. 

Steps  such  as  these  have  already  resulted 
In  important  increases  in  production.  Other 
Bt«p8  will  be  taken  as  needs  arise.  But  none 
of  these  can  resvilt  in  overnight  miracles. 
It  takes  time  to  get  lumber  from  a  forest  to 
a  building  site. 

Take  millwork.  Say  we  start  out  with 
Ponderosa  pine  logged  on  the  west  coast. 
Normally  it  takes  about  2  weeks  to  get  the  log 
to  a  sawmill.  Sawmills'  facilities  for  kiln 
drying  average  about  50  percent  of  capacity. 
So  -half  of  the  sawed  lumt>er  would  be  kiln- 
dried  for  30  days  and  the  other  half  would  be 
air-dried  for  6  months.  This  would  mean 
about  a  hundred-day  average  for  drying.  It 
takes  another  30  days  for  the  lumber  to  reach. 


the  millwork  manufacturer  who  averages 
about  6  days  in  additional  drying.  It  takes 
another  30  days  for  distribution  of  the  mill- 
work  to  Jobbers  and  aboxit  10  days  after  that 
for  It  to  get  to  the  contractor  or  retail  dealer. 
The  whole  process  takes  about  6  months. 
Hardwood  flooring  takes  about  the  same  time 
to  get  from  the  forest  to  a  home  site  and  even 
framing  lumber  requires  about  5  months  to 
get  Into  use  if  It  is  properly  aged. 

So  the  fact  that  you  won't  have  all  of  the 
lumber  you  want  by  next  week  or  next  month 
d03cn't  mean  that  nothing  is  being  done  to 
Increase  production  of  liunber  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  a  good  chance  of  meeting 
the  32.000.OCO.000  board  feet  that  is  the  goal 
for  this  year. 

March  lumber  production  was  2.600.030.030 
board  feet,  an  increase  of  24  percent  above 
February  production,  more  than  double  the 
normal  seasonal  increase.  Monthly  lumber 
production  figures,  expressed  In  annual  terms 
and  adjusted  for  the  5-year  seasonal  average 
show  that  the  Civilian  Production  Adminis- 
tration forecast  of  30.000,000,000  board  feet 
for  1946  may  be  exceeded.  The  flrst  quarter 
production  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  29.000,- 
000.000  but  the  March  production  reached  a 
32.000.000,000  annual  rate  and  only  a  slight 
increase  is  needed  to  realize  the  1946  produc- 
tion goal  of  32,000.000.000  b9ard  feet.  A  pre- 
liminary report  Just  received  that  April  pro- 
duction hit  2.900,000.000  feet  gives  us  addi- 
tional reason  to  hopie  that  we  will  reach  the 
goal. 

Right  novg  Iron  and  steel  products  aie  a 
big  headache. In  building  materials.  The  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency-  and  CPA  are  working 
with  tlie  Industry  to  step  up  production,  but. 
neadless  to  say.  nothing  much  could  be  done 
during  the  ooal  dispute,  which  hurt  produc- 
tion of  many  other  materials  as  well. 

However,  cast-iron  radiation  has  increased 
steadily  since  VJ-day  from  less  than  one 
million  square  feet  per  month  to  2.35  million 
in  March  and  2.56  million  in  April. 

Structural  insulation  board  increased  21 
percent  to  166.000.000  square  feet  in  March. 
Asphalt  and  tar  rooflng  products  expanded 
from  5.1  million  squares  in  February  to  5.8 
million  in  March,  raising  the  first  quarter 
total  to  16.6  million  squares,  a  10-percent 
increase  over  the  last  quarter  of   1945. 

First  quarter  production  of  180.000  bath 
tutis  exceeded  the  eutput  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1945  by  60  percent. 

The  March  rate  of  production  in  warm- 
air  furnaces.  47,100  units,  was  almost  equal 
to  the  average  monthly  rate  for  1941,  the 
biggest  year  In  the  history  of  that  industry. 
One  thing  that  complicates  the  materials' 
problem  is  the  abnormal  demand,  a  demand 
so  great  that  even  record-breaking  produc- 
tion does  not  meet  it.  We  have  acted  to  cut 
this  demand  by  stopping  nonresidential  con- 
struction that  is  not  essential  or  can  be  de- 
ferred. 

This  was  done  by  a  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministration order,  strengthened  Just  last 
week  when  CPA  ordered  Its  field  offices  to 
reduce  the  dollar  volume  of  such  authoriza- 
tions by  two-thirds. 

But  demand  is  still  greater  than  supply. 
Remember  the  cigarette  shortage  last  year? 
Actually  the  shortage  wasn't  as  bad  as  it 
seemed,  but  as  soon  as  inventories  were 
wiped  out  and  cigarettes  became  a  little 
scarce,  the  normal  channels  of  distribution 
failed  to  do  the  Job  properly.  There  were 
tmder-the-counter  sales,  tie-iiis  where  you 
had  to  buy  some  pipe  tobacco  to  get  ciga- 
rettes, and  black-market  prices. 

Shortages  always  make  for  bad  distribu- 
tion. In  war  we  tried  to  correct  this  bad 
distribution  by  rationing,  but  we  still  had 
black  markets  and  the  other  evidences  of 
abnormal  distribution. 

We  see  the  same  thing  in  building  mate- 
rials. Right  now  distribution  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  No.  1  problem  in  building  mate- 
rials. You  in  Buffalo  know  this  from  pain- 
ful first-hand  experience.    Lumber  stays  in 
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seeking  to  be  a  better  neignbor— nationally 
the  desire  of  thoughtful  nations  and  free 


lives.     That  can  never  be  In   governments 
controlled  by  their  people.     Ultimately,  all 
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the  producing  area,  normal  channels  are  by- 
passed. The  cause  of  this  is  not  that  prices 
are  too  low;  the  cause  is  that  the  demand 
is  so  great.  This  is  shown  by  the  facj  that 
In  materials  where  no  one  complains  about 
the  price,  bad  distribution  still  exists.  Wa 
are  taking  the  most  important  step  to  cor- 
rect bad  distribution  in  getting  increases  in 
production. 

The  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  re- 
port specifically  raises  the  distribution  prob- 
lem caused  by  the  fact  that  mills  are  per- 
mitted to  sell  at  retail  in  their  local  areas. 
This,  the  report  points  out,  results  in  lumber 
being  sold  at  the  mill  instead  of  being  shipped 
to  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  trouble  is  not  with  the  rule  but  with 
the  abuses  of  the  rule.  It  has  long  been 
customary  for  mills  to  make  retail  sales 
in  their  areas  to  serve  cvistomers  to  whom 
no  other  retail  outlet  Is  available.  But  when 
the  black-market  operators  use  this  as  a 
dodge  to  sell  wholesale  quantities  at  retail 
prices  it  becomes  an  abuse. 

We  must  step  these  abuses.  The  OPA  is 
moving  to  do  Just  that.  They  have  just  fin- 
ished training  a  large  numt)er  of  investiga- 
tors to  work  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  stamp  out  the  black  market  in  lumber. 

It  takes  constant  vigilance  to  make  a  prior- 
ities system  work  in  a  shortage  as  serious  as 
the  present  one  in  building  materials.  I 
think  the  housing  priority  system  is  working 
out  pretty  well,  but  not  well  enough.  Were 
going  to  see  to  it  that  It  works  better  by  slow- 
ing down  on  the  issuance  of  priorities  to  get 
them  into  proportion  with  the  supply  of 
materials. 

Right  now  priority  holders  In  Buffalo  or 
Kansas  City  or  Atlanta  are  getting  the  build- 
ing materials  that  go  into  these  towns,  but 
that  is  scant  help  to  you  if  faulty  distribution 
is  keeping  materials  from  your  town.  Tighter 
controls  may  be  necessary.  We  may  have  to 
extend  priorities  all  the  way  back  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

I  don't  want  any  controls  that  are  not  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Industry  does  not  want 
them  either  and  has  said  ever  since  the  war's 
end  that  uncontrolled  distribution  through 
normal  channels  is  the  best  way  to  get  fair 
distribution.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  pres- 
ent maladjustment  of  distribution  is  only 
temporary  and  that  Industry  will  be  able  to 
correct  it  quickly. 

We  don't  want  to  hawe  to  allocate  lumber 
or  any  other  material  on  a  geographical  pat- 
tern to  get  normal  distribution  through  nor- 
mal channels,  but  we  must  have  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  lumber  and  other  building 
materials. 

Another  aspect  of  the  materials  problem 
IS"  the  development  of  new  products.  Such 
things  as  light-weight  panels  using  metal 
.  and  paper  or  plastic,  but  as  strong  as  a  con- 
ventional wall,  can  be  used  in  factory-built 
homes  as  well  as  in  those  constructed  on 
the  site.  They  open  the  way  to  better  homes 
for  less  money  and  they  mean  that  more 
horses  can  be  built  now,  even  though  there 
are  not  enough  conventional  materials  to 
go  arounJ.  Production  of  these  new  mate- 
rials on  large  scale  is  encouraged  through 
the  guaranteed  market  provisions  of  the 
Veterans'  Emergency  Housing  Act.  But,  like 
the  developments  in  conventional  materials, 
these  new  products  do  not  guarantee- over- 
night miracles.  To  get  mass  production  of 
them  we  first  have  to  tool  up,  to  set  up 
afscmbly  lines. 

The  building  materials  problem  isn't  solved 
yet.  but  we  are  turning  the  corner  and  the 
road  ahead  Is  a  lot  smoother  than  the  road 
we  have  Just  traveled.  We  haven't  licked 
the  problem,  but  we  are  licking  it.  Reports 
show  that  315.000  dwelling  units  were  started 
in  the  first  4  months  of  the  year.  We're 
getting  better  production  every  day  to  supply 
the  materials  to  finish  these  houses. 

What  is  the  alternative  to  the  materials 
production  program  I  have  outlined?  To  re- 
move  all   sc-called   restrictive   Government 


controls.  To  throw  building  materials  up 
"for  grabs."  First  come,  first  served,  high- 
est bidder  take  all.  Any  such  plan  would 
cut  the  flow  of  materials  for  housing  to  a 
mere  trickle.  Non-residential  building 
would  get  first  call  on  materials.  Next  would 
come  elaborate  mansions  and  so  on  down 
until  we  ran  out  of  materials  somewhere  in 
the  upper  brackets.  This  would  mean  vir- 
tually no  new  houses  and  apartments  for 
veterans.  They  would  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  second-hand  housing  or  third-hand 
housing  at  inflated  prices.  Why  should  the 
veteran  be  given  only  the  left-overs  of  hous- 
ing? He  has  Just  performed  a  dangerous 
and  unpleasant  duty  for  his  country.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  ask  of  that  country  that  it 
give  him  a  decent  place  to.  live. 

There's  another  important  point  to  re- 
member about  removal  of  all  controls.  In 
the  past,  housing  has  not  developed  at  the 
rate  of  other  industries.  Almost  the  only 
time  that  housing  has  moved  as  fast  as  the 
rest  of  the  economy  has  been  during  the 
dizziest  whirl  of  a  boom  and  bust  cycle. 

What  happened  after  the  last  war?  When 
controls  were  lifted,  building'  prices  sky- 
rocketed out  of  reach  and  home  construc- 
tion dwindled  rapidly  and  didn't  recover  until 
after  a  painful  period  of  deflation.  Lumber 
prices  doubled,  but  production  went  up  only 
10  percent.  Housing  didn't  really  get  going 
again  until  the  middle  twenties.  This  house- 
hungry  Nation  cannot  afford  to  repeat  that 
disaster  again. 

In  fact  not  only  can  we  afford  no  housing 
bust,  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  Nation  to 
plan  for  a  10-year  period  of  sound  building 
at  the  accelerated  pace  set  by  the  veterans' 
emergency  housing  program.  You  have 
recognized  this  need  in  Buffalo  in  your  plans 
for  both  private  and  public  housing.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  recognized 
It  by  passing  the  general  housing  bill  which 
bears  the  name  of  Senator  Wagner. 

If  you  want  statistical  proof  of  this  need, 
let  me  read  what  the  Niagara  Frontier  Plan- 
ning Board  has  to  say  about  the  past  hlfetory 
of  housing  In  Buffalo,  a  story  that  is  typical 
of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

"If  the  10-year  period  prior  to  1931  is  con- 
sidered as  a  normal  era  of  demand  and  con- 
struction and  the  average  number  of  units 
constructed  during  that  period  was  3,145  units 
per  year,  then  in  fairness  it  may  be  assumed 
that  in  this  area  there  should  have  been 
constructed  an  average  of  at  least  3,000  units 
per  year  from  the  15  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  1930,  or  a  total  of  45.000  units.  Yet 
7.442  houses  were  constructed  during  the  15 
years  between  1930  and  1945.  This,  there- 
fore, indicates  a  present  backlog  of  needed 
housing  that  approximates  38,000  units." 
Actually,  the  increase  in  suburban  popula- 
tion during  this  era,  as  the  report  points 
out,  makes  Jt  fair  to  assume  the  backlog  is 
even  greater. 

Contrast  these  figures  with  your  planning 
board  report  that  the  1946  housing  goal  for 
the  whole  Niagara  frontier  district  is  7.400 
units,  and  you  can  see  why  the  2-year  pro- 
gram will  just  be  a  sprint  on  a  treadmill,  a 
desperate  race  to  keep  from  losing  ground, 
and  why  we  need  a  long-range  housing  plan. 
I  am  glad  to  see  increasing  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  planning.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  planning  is  getting  out  of  the  dog- 
house. We  have  wasted  too  much  time  and 
effort  already  operating  under  the  fallacious 
theory  that  planning  is  Impractical  and  that 
the  American  way  is  for  things  Just  to  happen 
in  seme  mysterious  haphazard  fashion. 

Why  anyone  should  be  afraid  of  planning 
I  don't  know.  When  a  manufacturer  starts 
to  bring  out  a  new  producst,  he  plans  when 
and  where  he  will  get  his  materials,  where 
he  will  get  the  machinery,  how  he  will  dispose 
of  the  product,  what  it  will  cost  him  to  make 
and  what  price  It  will  bring,  and  he  sets  a 
sales  schedule  and  a  production  schedule. 
Is   that    long-haired   or  un-American?    Of 


course  not.    Well.  then,  what's  wrong  with 
setting  production  schedules  on  housing? 

When  we  lay  out  an  automobile  factory 
do  we  let  it  Just  grow  up  like  Topsy  or  do 
we  plan  it  carefully?  We  plan  it.  of  course. 
Yet  somehow  we  are  stUl  afraid  to  plan  as 
efficiently  when  we  lay  out  our  residential 
sections;  in  fact  we  seem  almost  proud  of 
not  planning  them.  Sunshine  and  fresh  air 
are  free;  they  can  be  had  in  unlimited 
quantity  without  premium  payments  or 
raised  price  ceilings.  Yet  we  have  built 
thousands  of  homes  under  the  smoke  clouds 
from  factories. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  complete  change 
in  our  approach  to  housing.  We  must  plan 
neighborhoods  as  Intelligently  as  we  plan 
huge  factories.  We  must  tackle  the  produc- 
tion of  homes  with  the  assembly-line  tech- 
nique. We  must  welcome  new  methods,  seek 
them  out,  adopt  them,  approve  them,  and 
hunt  for  something  newer  yet.  We  must 
stop  building  homes  with  no  more  Ingenuity 
and  imagination  than  that  which  put  the 
fringe  on  top  of  the  surrey.  We  must  use 
the  imagination  and  ingenuity  that  changed 
automobiles  from  imitation  buggies  to  the 
well-engineered  product  of  today. 
Two  facts  in  housing  hit  us  in  the  face: 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  critical  short- 
age. The  type  of  building  that  produced  this 
shortage  and  made  it  worse  with  every  year 
that  passed  is  not  going  to  end  the  shortage. 
This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
shortage  continue   and   grow   worse. 

In  America  we  recognize  that  we  have  cer- 
tain public  responsibilities.  This  Is  recog- 
nized In  ta.xatlon  tor  police  protection, 
courts,  and  schools.  It  Is  admitted  that 
every  citizen  Is  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  law.  that  all  children  are  entitled  to 
free  education.  I  say  that  everyone  Ls  also 
entitled  to  a  decent  place  to  live. 

But  if  you  want  a  harder-headed  reason, 
I  say  that  we  who  have  a  decent  place  to 
live  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  the  slums,  the 
crime  and  sickness  that  breeds  and  festers 
there.  Even  if  the  slum  Is  not  in  your  city, 
you  pay  for  the  people  In  this  slum  who 
cannot  fight  for  their  country  In  time  of 
war  or  add  to  its  production  in  time  of 
peace.  It  is  cheaper  to  clean  out  slums 
than  it  is  to  pay  rent  for  them  year  in 
and  year  out  In  the  form  of  taxes,  crime, 
and  disease. 

In  the  next  2  years  there  won't  be  much 
chance  to  clear  out  slums  ov  to  build  homes 
for  the  10.000,000  nonveterans  living  In  sub- 
standard dwellings.  To  do  thls*^ calls  for  the 
decade  of  intelligent  building  proposed  In  h 
measure  that  Is  also  an  essential  part  of  the 
veterans'  emergency  housing  program,  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill. 

The  bill  provides  four  major  tools  for  bet- 
ter housing.  One  consists  of  new  financial 
aids  to  permit  private  enterprise  to  nite'; 
the  needs  of  the  great  middle  market  never 
served  adequately  in  the  past.  Funds  ara 
authorized  to  aid  towns  and  cities  in  clear- 
ing slums  and  blighted  areas  and  in  assem- 
bling land  for  housing  In  accordance  with 
sound  planning  principles.  Other  funds  are 
authorized  for  technical  research  to  lower 
building  costs  .and  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  housing.  And  finally,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  building  of  125,000  units  fif  publi; 
low-rent  housing  each  year  for  the  next  4 
years  to  serve  those  whose  Incomes  i;re  S3 
low  that  private  enterprise  Is  xinable  to  pro- 
vide them  with  decent  housing. 

The  vital  contribution  offered  both  t  d 
home  seekers  and  to  builders  by  the  Wagiici  - 
Ellender-Taft  bill  Is  the  aid  extended  in 
meeting  the  demand  of  the  "middle  market  " 
It  must  be  realized  that  although  there  ;s 
today  a  large  potential  market  for  hcm<  s 
from  >7,500  up  to  more  than  double  that  fig- 
ure, in  the  long  run  the  great  demand— tie 
demand  which  can  create  a  market  lasting 
over  the  years  and  challenging  the  full  cr- 
pacity  of  the  building  industry— is  In  low- 
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erans'  Emergency  Housing  Act  to  stimulate 
Increases    in    critical     building    materials. 


about  a  hundred-day  average  for  drying.    It 
takes  another  30  days  for  the  lumber  to  reach 


rials.    You  In  Buffalo  know  this  from  pain- 
ful first-hand  experience.    Lumber  stays  In 
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cost  homes.  These  are  the  homes  the  worker 
can  buy  and  rent,  homes  below  the  cost  of 
the  houses  and  apartments  that  have  been 
built  in  real  volume  during  the  paist  lew 
years. 

If  we  go  down  to  low  cost  In  building — 
and  I  believe  we  can.  once  we  get  going,  using 
the  technical  and  financial  aids  provided  in 
the  general  housing  bill — the  housing  Indus- 
try will  have  a  sound  and  lasting  prosperity 
It  has  never  achieved  before. 

I  know  that  you  in  New  York  State  and 
In  Buffalo  cppieciale  the  importance  of  pub- 
lic low-rent  housing  because  communities 
in  the  State  have  applied  for  assistance  to 
build  24.450  low-rent  dwelling  units,  to  cost 
about  $173,675,000.  The  city  of  Buffalo  is 
already  a  leader  among  communities  taking 
positive  action  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
low-income  families,  with  Its  present  1,900 
units  buiit  under  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  program.  I  hop)e  that  the  prompt 
passage  of  the  Wagner-EUeuder-Taft  bill  will 
enable  you  to  build  your  other  proposed 
units. 

The  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  is  designed 
to  accomplish  one  goal — a  decent  home  for 
all  American  families,  and  It  is  designed  to 
aid  private  enterprise  to  do  the  bulk  of  the 
job.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  to  get  bet- 
ter housing  at  less  cost  mean  that  every 
veteran  who  gets  a  home  In  the  next  few 
years— as  well  as  In  future  years — will  get  a 
better-  home  for  less  money.  Prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  by  the  House  is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  veterans,  and  a  necessity  for  all 
the  rest  of  us. 

The  housing  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  plain.  We  need  to  start  two  and  a  half 
million  homes  in  the  next  2  years  so  that  our 
veterans  will  have  a  decent  place  to  live.  We 
need  to  keep  on  building  at  this  pace  until 
everyone  In  America  is  decently  housed. 

We  cannot  do  this  If  we  move  forward 
grudgingly,  turning  our  face  from  the  future 
to  look  longingly  back  at  the  "good  old  days." 
The  "good  old  days"  are  behind  us,  gone  for- 
ever. The  "belter  new  days  '  are  ahead.  Let's 
go  ahead. 


Commencement  Address  Delivered  by  Hon. 
Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah,  at  Gallaudet 
College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  (leg^lative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  ff>,  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  com- 
mencement address  delivered  by  me  as  a 
part  of  the  graduation  exercises  at  Gal- 
laudet College,  the  Columbia  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  1. 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

^    MANKIND    NEEDS    MEN,    MEN    THAT    CAN    STAND 
ALONE 

I  think  It  is  a  healthful  sign  when  a  great 
Institution  like  this  considers  one  of  Its 
trustees  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  commence- 
ment program.  It  is  a  natural  tendency  In 
man  to  look  afield  and  to  assume  that  those 
■who  are  of  us  are  probably  not  as  worthy 
as  those  who  are  far  away.  Having  said  that, 
it  comes  to  my  mind  that  I  have  Invited  a 


comparison.     Please  forget  It,  and  I  will  be 
on  with  my  talk. 

I  have  never  quite  understood,  since  my 
first  confusion  over  the  word  "commence- 
ment," just  why  It  happened  that  as  soon 
as  a  fellow  got  through  with  a  job  and  re- 
ceived a  certificate,  they  called  it  a  com- 
mencement. I  suppose  our  forefathers  who 
started  the  custom  wanted  us  to  feel  that 
the  finishing  of  preparation  meant  the  com- 
mencement of  life.  That  is  a  fallacious  de- 
duction. Life  cannot  be  divided  into  com- 
partments, and  If  you  do  not  carry  enthusi- 
asms nf  your  school  into  life  you  will  become 
dull,  indeed. 

I  thank  your  great  Institution  for  Inviting 
me  to  come  before  you  today.  I  do  not  know 
whether  congratulations  should  be  congratu- 
lations or  not.  I,  myself,  would  love  to  be 
back  In  school.  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  out 
when  I  was  being  lectured  to  by  a  commence- 
ment speaker.  Having  seen  something  of  life 
since;  I  know  what  a  mistake  I  made.  I 
suppose  it  is  because  heaven  is  so  far  off  that 
we  all  hope  to  get  there  some  day.  My  phi- 
losophy is  to  live  and  enjoy  a  bit  as  we  go,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  live  up  to  my 
philosophy.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  all  of  you  have  high  and  proper  ideals, 
but  there  Is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any  of 
you  will  live  in  accordance  with  them  I  have 
no  advice,  not  because  I  am  a  cynic  and  be- 
lieve that  graduates  will  not  take  advice,  but 
because  I  merely  want  to  talk  about  attitudes 
and  trends — attitudes  and  trends  in  relation 
to  you  and  the  world.  Both  are  Important 
entities.  I  must,  though,  get  In  a  little  ad- 
vice or  this  will  not  be  a  commencement  ad- 
dress. 

New  for  the  advice:  Every  student  who 
ever  took  an  American  Government  class  un- 
der me  was  told  to  choose  some  American 
statesman  and  read  everything  he  could  find 
about  that  statesman,  learn  his  life  as  he 
learns  nothing  else.  It  does  not  necessarily 
matter  who  the  man  is,  but  get  deeply  in- 
terested in  him.  If  you  will  do  that  you  will 
never  want  for  something  to  do  in  any  of 
your  leisure  hours  and  you  will  find  that  the 
twentieth  or  thirtieth  book  you  read  about 
yotu:  hero  is  more  interesting  than  the  first 
one  you  read.  In  this  way  you  will  find  that 
you  are  building  up  your  own  soul.  You  do 
not  have  to  confine  your  hero  to  America  or  to 
a  statesman,  but  find  someone  who  has  lived 
a  worth-while  life  and  learn  all  of  the  mis-  ' 
takes  he  has  made.  That  will  help  you  to 
avoid  mistakes.  Learn  all  of  the  good  he 
has  done,  the  discouragements  he  has  over- 
come, and  you  will  learn  how  to  x)vercome 
discouragement  and  do  some  good. 

I  chose  Thomas  Jefferson  for  my  own  hero 
and  the  study  of  Jefferson  has  been  fruitful 
to  me  beyond  words.  I  am  now  Chairman 
of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Commis- 
sion and  a  director  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Memorial  Association.  The  Conunission  has 
erected  a  $3,000,000  memorial  to  Jefferson, 
and  the  association  has  purchased  Moaticello 
and  given  it  to  the  American  people  as  a 
national  monument.  I  have  at  times  become 
so  enthusiastic  over  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
that  in  my  enthusiasm  I  think  of  it  as  some- 
thing I  have  done.  Of  course  I  know  I  have 
contributed  but  little,  but  that  contribution 
has  become  so  much  a  part  of  my  life  that  I 
glory  In  the  whole.  I  remember  when  the 
Commission  for  the  memorial  in  Washington 
was  first  established;  at  the  very  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  I  told  those  present 
that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  was  going 
to  work  with  such  enthtislasm  that  I  was 
going  to  take  credit  for  everything  the  Com- 
mission did.  I  was  glad  I  said  that,  because 
within  a  week  the  President  of  the  United 
States  called  me  with  the  then  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  to  give  us  his  ideas.  I 
needn't  say  more.  But  Just  between  you 
and  me,  the  President  did  not  have  his  way. 
and  the  reason  he  did  not  have  his  way  was 


that  he  had  not  said  the  memorial  was  going 
to  be  his.  as  I  had.  Under  those  clrctun- 
Etances  you  would  not  have  budged  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  would  you? 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this:  It 
took  time  to  bring  about  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial, end  the  fine  people  who  objected  to  it 
in  the  beginning  all  gave  way  In  the  end. 
If  you  make  something  your  own  and  keep 
at  it  long  enough  you  do  win. 

That  brings  me  to  another  point.  You 
only  go  forward  with  Institutions.  You  can- 
not go  forward  alone  Identify  yourselves, 
therefore,  vrtth  causes  that  result  in  Institu- 
tions, then  when  you  are  dead  and  gone  yon 
still  live.  You  cannot  take  George  Waph- 
ington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Their  spirits 
are  here.  Both  Washington  and  Jefferson  are 
dead  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  not  dead,  and  in  that  they  live. 

Let  us  take  a  simpler  case.  When  I  used 
to  sit  on  the  deans"councll  of  the  University 
of  Utah,  some  bright  instructor  in  the  fresh- 
men English  class,  and  there  were  bright 
instructors  In  those  days,  even  in  English 
classes,  asked  the  students  to  write  a  para- 
graph en  why  they  came  to  the  university. 
One  girl,  and  I  wish  I  had  known  her.  merely 
wrote  that  she  came  to  the  university  to  get 
a  decent  husband  (period)  and  handed  in  her 
paper  (exclamation  point).  That  was  so  out 
cf  the  ordinary  that  one  ImportaiU  dean 
thought  it  was  disgusting  and  that  such  a 
person  should  be  invited  to  leave  the  cam- 
pus. I  said  it  was  great,  that  there  was  a 
girl  who  had  a  plan  for  life  and  she  was  Just 
working  her  plan.  Probably  without  know- 
ing It  she  had  accepted  the  Aristotelian 
theory  that  man  Is  a  social  animal.  That 
girl  gave  evidence  of  having  a  philosophy  of 
life.  I  wish  someone  had  impressed  upon  me 
earlier  in  my  life,  than  when  I  got  the  idea, 
that  life  can  only  be  lived  properly  when  one 
has  a  philosophy  of  life. 

It  was  Mencius  who  brought  me  to  my 
senses  in  regard  to  this  fundamental  idea. 
Mencius'  dissertation  about  the  earthworm 
could  be  summed  up  in  these  vords:  Both 
man  and  an  earthworm  are  parts  of  life,  but 
man  should  not  live  like  an  earthworm.  He 
should  have  purpose,  purpose  in  what  he 
does  and  should  act  in  accordance  with  that 
purpose.  Man  should  have  reverence  for  the 
proper  relationships  between  himself  and 
other  men.  Man  should  live  in  accordance 
with  that  understanding  of  those  relation- 
ships. I  should  like  to  go  further  than  Men- 
cius and  say  that  man  should  have  not  only 
a  philosophy  of  life,  but  he  should  have  a 
religion.  By  religion.  I  mean  It  in  its  sim- 
plest form.  The  word  "religion,"  as  ycu  know. 
comes  from  the  Latin  word.  "reUgio."  which 
means  a  tie,  or  a  bond.  Religion  is  merely 
that  bond  which  connects  you  with  that 
which  has  gone  before  and  that  which  is  to 
come.  Thus,  man  may  become  part  of  the 
eternal  scheme  In  his  thinking  as  veil  as  the 
social  scheme  that  Mencius  stressed. 

Would  you  live  like  an  earthworm?  One 
very  great  philosopher  said  that  the  differ- 
ence between  a  man  and  an  earthworm  was 
that  when  an  earthworm  digs  In  the  ground 
he  keeps  on  doing  it,  but  when  a  man  digs  In 
the  ground  and  finds  an  earthworm,  that 
gives  him  an  Idea  and  he  goes  fishing.  Do 
you  see  what  I  mean?  Man  does  something 
about  the  ideas  be  gets. 

Let  me  suggest  that  you  be  very  selfish. 
Not  that  you  break  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment, but  that  you  realize  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Aristotelian  concept  that  man  Is  a 
social  animal  and  that  selfishness  must  of 
necessltv  also  be  social.  We  would  not  have 
electric  lights  today  if  Edison  had  said  to 
us,  "This  is  the  way  to  make  an- electric  light. 
Now  you  go  ahead  and  make  it."  He  was 
selfish.  He  did  It  hhnself.  You  and  I  have 
both  had  more  good  from  electric  lights  than 
Edison  got  out  of  them.    I  am  sure  that  I 
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got  more  pleasure  out  of  reading  Jefferson's 
letters  than  he  got  out  of  writing  them.  I 
have  had  Inspiration,  understanding,  history, 
appreciation  of  my  country,  and  I  have 
learned  the  values  of  .democracy.  I  know 
from  a  study  of  Jefferson  not  only  how 
democracy  works  but  how  It  should  work. 
Jefferson  did  not  know  that  he  was  giving 
me  any  of  those  ideas  when  he  wrote  his 
letters.  The  good  man  does  never  stops. 
Jefferson  never  d-eamed  that  nazism.  fas- 
cism, and  world  conquest  through  horror 
would  overrun  the  earth  and  that  his  defense 
of  liberty,  law.  and  Justica  would  overcome 
them.  But  the  leaders  of  the  earth  today 
know  the  strength  of  his  great  fundamentals 
and  their  power  to  withstand  wickedness 

Theie  is  not  one  of  you  graduates  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
this  great  institution.- with  the  plar  'ng  of 
the  first  buildings  here,  or  with  the  planning 
of  the  first  student  social.  You  do  not  know 
the  headaches  other  people  had  In  going 
through  those  experiences,  but  you  got  more 
cut  of  them  than  the  very  people  who 
started  them.  Now,  I  ask  the  question:  Is  it 
right  to  be  selfish  and  use  benefits  that  some- 
one else  has  provided?  You  cannot  dodge 
those  benefits.  Who  owns  this  Institution 
anyway?  It  is  yours,  and  It  belongs  to  those 
graduates  who  have  gone  before  you.  But 
all  have  failed  to  attain  the  utmost  poten- 
tiality this  institution  offered.  That  was 
not  Gallaudefs  fault.  You  failed  in  getting 
in  the  fullness  all  that  you  might  have  had. 
But  Gallaudet  did  its  part.  You  failed  to  do 
yoiors.  When  you  sloughed  your  last  class 
did  you  go  to  the  trouble  to  figure  out  in 
dollars  and  cents  who  had  been  cheated?  In 
my  school  days  I  never  did.  My  classes  did 
not  seem  to  cost  anything  until  one  day  I 
figured  cut  that  the  State  of  Utah  paid  me 
quite  a  sum  of  mwjey^  for  delivering  the  lec- 
ture I  did.  Perhaps  no  one  Is  cheated  when 
he  sloughs  a  class.  But  If  a  professor  has 
sense  enough"  to  say.  'I  am  delivering  this 
lecture  for  the  good  it  does  me."  and  works 
so  hard  In  preparation  for  that  lecture  with 
the  Idea  that  only  he  himself  will  get  the 
profit  from*lt.  somebody  is  benefitted.  That 
Is  my  reason  for  selfishness.  Whatever  you 
do.  do  for  your  own  upbuilding  without 
advantage-taking  and  others  will  be  bene- 
fitted. You  must  see  basic  cau.ses  and  basic 
effects.  In  the  individual  you  will  note  that 
the  cure  for  many  a  clash  is  attained  through 
the  simple  device  of  equal  opportunity,  a  real 
life  of  interdependence,  a  spirit  of  mutuality. 
And  if  you  see  basic  causes  and  basic  effects, 
you  will  know  that  war  anywhere  is  of  con- 
cern to  all  everywhere.  Poverty  anywhere 
reduces  wealth  and  living  standards  every- 
where. You  have  a  notion  that  starvation  in 
the  middle  of  Asia  does  not  affect  life  in  pros- 
perous America  Look  around  you  and  see 
what  is  happening  today.  Accept  the  basic 
fact  of  life  that  while  men  kill  each  other  In 
hideous  war  they  are  thoughtful  of  each 
other's  welfare  nevertheless. 

No  class  In  the  history  of  commencements 
has  looked  upon  a  world  so  wrought  In  its 
own  destruction  as  the  world  you  face  today. 
Yet,  with  the  coming  of  the  peace,  no  class 
has  had  greater  opportunity  to  assist  In  creat- 
ing a  new  world,  a  new  world  built  upon  the 
great  American  principle.  No  class  has 
started  to  tread  the  path  of  life  with  a  choice 
between  good  and  evil  so  easy  to  discern.  In 
all  the  world's  history,  civilization  has  never 
before  presented  so  many  excellent  possi- 
bilities, nor  have  the  destroyers  of  civiliza- 
tion ever  perpetrated  so  many  Ills.  M.  as 
some  of  the  philosophers  held,  good  and  evil 
exist  eternally,  never  have  they  dwelt  side 
by  side  In  such  close  proximity  as  they  dwell 
today.  Man  can  transport  hlmsell  quicker, 
can  make  for  himself  greater  happiness,  can 
live  life  more  abundantly  than  it  has  ever 
been  lived  before.  He  can  commit  more  evil, 
bring  about  more  destruction,  destroy  more 


happiness  than  he  has  been  able  to  do  bsfore. 
and  yet.  hope  for  the  better  world  looms 
greater  than  ever  before. 

As   a   result   of   Intolerable   conditions   In 
those   nations  ruled  by   single-will  tyrants, 
thousands  of  refugees,  dubbed  intellectuals, 
have  come   to  America.     The  effect  of   the 
thinking  and  working  of  these  men  is  not 
yet  apparent.     I  predict  a  greater  Intellectual 
birth  in  this  glorious  land  of  ours,  an  out- 
pouring of  knowledge  which  will  affect  the 
whole   world,   a   bursting  forth   of   scientific 
thinking  and   political   idealism  which   will 
be  pointed  out  by  future  generations  and 
which  will  make  the  last  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  a  century  of  inspiration  such 
as  the  world  had  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
and  the  first  century  A.  D.     We  are  living 
in  mighty  times;  times  which  will  result  in 
universal  acceptance  as  significant  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ideas  as  were  the  democratic  Ideals 
of  the  gospel  of  Buddha  and  the  antiaristo- 
cratlc    Ideals    of    the    Confucian    philosophy 
b.xsed  upon  the  training  of  man  whose  na- 
ture is  good:  as  great  even  in  its  lasting  sig- 
nificance   as    was   the   greatest   of    all    con- 
tributions in  the  development  of  democracy, 
the  discovery  by  Jesus  of  the  Individual  and 
of   that    Individuals   worth    in    the    eternal 
scheme  of  things.    There  will  be  no  single 
concept  quite  as  great  as  that  given  the  world 
by  Jesus.     But  in  the  coming  spiritual  out- 
pouring every  idea  developed  will  be  com- 
plementary  to   those   of   the   sixth   century 
B    C.  and  the  first  century  A.  D.     And  that 
the  ideas  will  be  lasting  is  assured  because 
they  will  be  developed  under  the  auspices  of 
those   theories   which   were   evolved   by  our 
American  founding  fathers 

And  now  I  am  back  to  my  Jefferson  to 
work  my  way  out.  The  state  is  Important 
and  we  should  be  ready  to  give  our  lives  for 
It.  but  It  Is  not  all  Important  from  the 
American  standpoint.  It  is  important  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  serves  that  which  Is 
of  greater  Importance.  It  Is  men.  women, 
and  children  that  are  Important.  The  state 
was  made  for  man  just  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
man  not  either  for  the  state  or  the  Sabbath. 
The  world  has  known  the  Idea  of  prog- 
ress for  a  century  and  three-quarters.  We 
have  had  the  concept  of  evolution  for  nearly 
100  years.  We  have  had  the  dreams  of  our 
founding  fathers  built  upon  the  notion  that 
America  Is  a  promised  land  and  dedicated 
to  the  concept  of  freedom  for  more  than  150 
years.  We  have  had  Jefferson's  great  letter 
to  Adams,  written  Just  before  he  died, 
wherein  he  said  that  he  and  Adams  would 
yet  look  down  from  heaven  with  Joy  at  the 
fulfillment  of  their  great  dream.  For  over 
a  century  America  has  learned  that  the  four 
freedoms  pay.  Even  religions  thrive  better 
here  under  the  philosophy  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligions and  for  religions  than  they  do  In 
those  lands  where  particular  religions  are 
protected  by  law.  American  life  Is  built 
upon  the  right  to  come  and  go;  the  right 
to  have  and  to  hold;  the  right  to  think, 
to  aspire,  and  to  achieve.  These  rights  are 
attainable  only  and  are  worth-while  only- 
when  they  rest  upon  faith  and  trust.  The 
institutions  which  make  us  great  are  the 
Individual  savings  accounts  of  our  kiddies, 
the  Insurance  of  our  parents.  Thus  It  is  to 
say,  my  great  idealism  Is  based  upon  the 
practical,  everyday  economics  of  bread  and 
butter  and  a  place  to  lay  my  head. 

All  of  that  Is  prologue.  Your  task  is  to 
achieve  such  a  prologue,  but  knowing  at  the 
beginning  you  can  do  so  only  through  un- 
derstanding, and  understanding  of  the  prac- 
tical sort  comes  only  through  proper  educa- 
tion. A  society  based  upon  a  well-trained 
citizenry  is  still  America's  best  dream.  It 
should  be  the  world's  dream.  There  can  be 
no  peace  tmtll  there  Is  some  contentment, 
until  living  standards  ever3rwhere  are  such 
that  men  and  women  can  produce  not  only 


euGugh  to  live  on.  but  a  surplus  to  keep  that 
living  bigger,  better,  and  more  complete. 

The  American  Government  is  still  the  only 
Government  on  earth  where  the  spokesman 
for  that  Government  and  the  leaders  In  it 
carry  on  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  for  the  people  for  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment functions.     The  Constitution  may 
have  been  written  by  Inspired  men,  but  they 
did    not    create    through    their    inspiration 
something  that  was  to  be  worshiped.     The 
Constitution  is  not  a  god.    It  Is  merely  the 
companion  of  the  American  people  In   the 
accomplishment  of  the  people's  social,  polit- 
ical, and  economic  objectives.     It  goes  with 
the  people.     I^  dees  not  lead  and  they  do 
not  follow.     It  is  the  people's  way  of  life. 
It  merely  says  to  us,  "We  will  act  in  accord 
with  it  in  order  to  accomplish  our  good  ends." 
It  says  to  our  President,  "You  lead  us   in 
accomplishing  our' general  welfare.    You  di- 
rect us  when  we  are  at  war,  but  you  direct, 
command,  and  leadus  with  righteousness  or 
we  shall  cut  you  down."    And  with  full  faith 
In  the  goodness  of  man's  nature,  we  today 
trust  the  welfare,  not  of  130.000.000  people 
but  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  world,  to 
this  man  we  call  the  President,  because  we 
realize  that  with  righteousness  he  will  direct 
and  lead  because  130.000.000  people  have  im- 
posed that  task  upon  him.     The  American 
people  say  to  their  Judges,  "You  administer 
justice  in  accordance  with  law  and  protect 
the    individual    in    his    rights    and    in    hfs 
property,  and  all  Individuals  In  their  rela- 
tionship to  their  fellow  men."   The  American 
people   say    to   their   legislative   representa- 
tives, "You  make  the  law,  but  you  do  It  In 
accordance  with  the  standards  laid  down  by 
us."     That  Is  what  the  Constitution  means 
and  that  Is  the  way  It  functions.     And  In 
the  history  of  our  country,  the  failures  of 
these  governmental  trusts  have  been  so  few 
that  you  can  still  count  on  the  fingers  of 
your  two  hands  the  number  of  Impeachment 
trials  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
had  to  hold.    Is  that  Government  weak  be- 
cause   It    protects    the    Individual    In    his 
rights?     Are  our  courts  weak  because  they 
administer  Justice  and   law   Instead   of   po- 
litical   theory    and    expediency?      Are    our 
Army  and  Navy  weak  because  the  leaders  of 
that  Army  and  Navy  take  an  oath  to  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
In  turn  Is  merely  a  way  of  political  life  for 
the    American    people?      Democracy    Is    not 
weak;    freedom   Is  not  weak;   liberty  Is  not 
.    weak.    These  are  strong,  and  you  have  seen 
that  strength  manifest  and  made  certain  at 
the  same  time  that  you  have  heard  democ- 
racy's weakness  proclaimed  and  Its  Impend- 
ing destruction  assured  to  cheering  mobs  by 
men  who  now  lie  In  the  dust,  destroyed  ul- 
timately   by    their    own    wickedness,    their 
ovn  ambitions,  and  their  own  lack  of  morals. 
What  then   in   life  constitutes  strength? 
Did  Jesus  have  it.  Jesus  the  world's  outstand- 
ing failure,  killed  In  his  early  thirties?     His 
plan  for  men  has  not  yet  boen  the  crown- 
ing success  which  Is  to  bring  the  world's  re- 
demption.    But  who  today  would  call  Him 
weak?    Socrates  failed.    He  too  died  because 
he  thought  that  death  was  better  than  sub- 
mission to  wrong.    Why  did  those  men  fall? 
They  decided   that  morals   were   important 
and  that  Ideals  were  worth  while.     It  was 
these  assertions  that  brought<.<helr  destruc- 
tion, but  their  way  of  life  Is  prevailing  today 
In   high   and   low  places   and    the   strength 
which  they  showed  has  been   displayed   by 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  boys  and 
girls  who  fought;  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands more,  who  died  in  concentration  camps 
rather  than  surrender  an  ideal.     Yes,  giv- 
ing   their    lives    that    right,    decent    living, 
honesty,  and  morality  may  have  a  meaning 
in  this  world.    The  acts  of  men  are  so  great 
and  the  facts  of  history  so  stupendous  that 
we  who  stand  here  uttering  words  must  seem 
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insignificant,  indeed.    But  my  prayer  Is  that 
you  will  all  say  that  American  democracy. 
American  freedom,  and  American  liberty  all 
center    in    a    single    concept;    Individualism 
with  a  social  conscience  and  a  sense  of  re- 
.sponsibility;  and,  when  American  democracy 
works  and  reaches  its  conclusions,  it  Is  un- 
derstood by  all  that  that  which  it  does  it 
does  by  common  consent. 
"I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to  flight! 
I  saw  the  morning  break!  ' 
And    the   world's   great   task    today   Is   the 
same  as  It  was  when  that  Constitution  was 
written  and  ratified.    How  to  bring  one  out 
of  many— E  Pluribus  Unum— is  the  task  that 
faces  us  today  as  It  faced  our  fathers.     It 
must  be  done  as  they  did  It.     It  Is  because 
of  my  firm  belief  in  the  great  American  ex- 
periment that  I  always  advocate  that  world 
unity  can  only  come  through  American  lead- 
ership and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can theory.     While  world  unity  is  the  ob- 
jective,  that  individual   man's  life   may  be 
bigger,  we  mean   unity  as  we  have  accom- 
plised  It  in  our  Federal  system  without  de- 
stroying  either   the   diversity   of   individual 
characteristics  or  the  diversity  of  local  com- 
munities.   It  is  in  America  that  the  Federal 
technique  of  government  has  been  worked 
out.     It   Is  In   America  that  the  theory  of 
dual  and  plural  citizenship  has  been  made 
practical.    It  is  In  America  that  we  can  unite 
for  some  purposes  and  be  divided  for  others. 
It  is  in  America  that  liberty  is  maintained  by 
promoting  voluntary  cooperation.  Instead  of 
forced  unity.    It  Is  In  America  that  national 
and  State  sovereignty  are  permitted  to  ex- 
ist side  by  side,  not  without  conflict,  to  be 
sure,   but   with   those  conflicts  adjtisted   by 
peaceful  means.     It  is  in  America  that  the 
individual  has  the  right  to  have  and  to  hold, 
to  go  and  to  come,  to  live  life  in  a  greater 
sense  than  It  has  ever  been  lived  before,  with 
man  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  as  some 
prophet-  of  old  foretold  man  should  live.    ^ 
After  150  years  of  experience.  If  the  world 
would  but  catch  America's  spirit,  no  one  need 
feel   that   the   efforts   beirt,    made   by   their 
leaders  today  are  In  vain.    Slowly  but  surely 
man  is  being  made  conscious  of  the  fact  that, 
no  matter  what  nation  he  belongs  to,  that 
nation  in  turn  is  but  one  of  a  commimity  of 
nations.    That  fact  realized,  that  fact  main- 
tained, surely  then  the  standard  for  nations 
can  be  as  readily  set  up  as  the  standards  for 
individuals  are  set  up  with  the  commimity 
or  tile  nation.    Man  lives  In  law  and  is  not 
free  from  the  restraints  of  his  neighbors.    A 
nation,  too.  lives  in  law  and  should  not  be 
free  from  restrainte  of  its  neighbors.    If  we 
fall  to  bring  about  a  better  world  through 
Uie  organization  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
we  will  fail  because  we  did  not  realize  the 
fact  that  the  cartli  is  a  unit  and  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  but  individual  entitles,  with- 
in that  unit,  and  must  adhere  to  the  prevail- 
ing will  of  the  community  of  nationals     If  we 
but  do  this,  we  shall  have  a  sanction  for  in- 
ternational law  as  binding  and  as  great  as  the 
fundamental  sanction  which  we  have  In  our 
own  Constitution. 

Practically  every  pitfall  that  Is  pointed  out 
by  those  without  faith  in.  the  earth  today 
was  pointed  out  by  those  without  faith  in 
our  American  Constitution  150  years  ago.  If 
those  theories  which  were  dreamed  of  by 
the  fathers,  U  that  Constitution  which  we  so 
glibly  call  inrpired  contain  the  elements  of 
truth,  why  should  anyone  criticize  me  when 
I  say  that  the  American  Revolution  is  still 
on.  that  It  has  not  accomplished  Its  ultimate 
objective,  and  that  Its  full  meaning  in  the 
earth  will  not  be  understood  until  the  World 
unity  is  made  manifest,  tliat  same  type  of 
tmity  which  we  have  made  manifest  In  our 
150  years  of  history.  A  unity  which  has  de- 
stroyed war  among  us  can,  by  expansion,  de- 
stroy war  in  the  earth. 

While  men  have  dreamed  of  peace  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  they  did  not  invent  a 


form  of  government  which  might  become 
world-wide  and.  therefore,  insure  the  peace. 
No  longer  is  the  concept  of  world  government 
merely  theory.  No  longer  is  it  based  upon 
prayer  and  aspiration.  Tlie  way  of  peace 
is  in  the  world.  Whether  the  world  tread 
the  path  of  peace  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
can  only  do  so  if  it  understands  where  It  Is 
going.  Education  Is  a  process  of  leading.  The 
New  World  needs  leadership.  We  shall  suc- 
ceed or  we  shall  fall,  therefore,  on  the  basis 
of  the  character  of  that  leadership.  It  is  to 
be  a  leadership  based  up>on  the  single  will, 
with  the  followers  forced  to  go  where  they 
are  told?  If  so,  now  is  the  best  time  to  ac- 
cept fascism  as  a  universal  Ideal  because  the 
world  knows  Its  technique  better  than  ever 
before.  Or.  will  it  be  a  leadership  growing 
out  of  deliberations  of  trained  delibcrators, 
using  as  a  basis  for  argument  the  knowledge 
of  history,  the  facts  of  society,  the  under- 
standing of  man  and  his  nature?  That  is  the 
democratic  way  and  by  no  means  the  easy 
way  as  Is  the  technique  of  the  single  will. 
That  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  for  you « to 
answer.  Will  you  deal  with  fundamentals, 
or  win  you  be  satisfied  with  biased  partisan 
strife,  or  an  unquestioned  acceptance  of  the 
will  of  the  leader? 

Thus.  I  have  talked  of  you  and  the  world. 
I  might  have  talked  of  you  and  many  worlds, 
but  I  have  full  faith  that  the  great  sacri- 
fices of  so  many  has  brought  home  to  all 
the  need  for  thoughtful  approach  to  bring 
about  that  condition  among  men  that  de- 
struction by  war  shall  cease.     It  was  a  hero- 
ine  in   oi;e   of   the   early   Greek   dramas.   I 
believe     it     was    one    of    Sophocles',     that 
wailed — "Oh.  why,  oh  why.  do  men  unite  so 
readily  for  war.  but  never  unite  for  peace?  ' 
Is  the  task  hopeless?    Are  nations  so  foolish 
that    they    will    not    give    a    little    of    that 
which  they  claim  for  themselves  in  order  to 
gain  much  for  all?    There  were  those  among 
our  fathers  who  talked  against  our  Constitu- 
tion with  that  spirit,  but  they  did  not  pre- 
vail.    There  are  those   in   the  world  today 
who  still  have  little  faith.    But  for  you.  may 
I   suggest   this  simple  approach.     Had   you 
lived  in  Washington's  time  would  you  have 
been  happy  to  have  been  one  of  those  with- 
out faith  in  Washington's  cause?     Had  you 
lived  m  Lincoln's  time,  would  you  now  be 
proud  that  you  were  one  of  those  who  were 
against  what  Lincoln  was  trying  to  do?    You 
win  have  to  make  decisions.    Make  them  so 
that  your  grandchildren  will  point  with  pride 
and  be  happy  to  be  identified  as  sons  and 
daughters  of  some  great  cause  which  is  yours. 
Do  not  think  It  was  easier  for  our  fathers 
to  decide  than  it  Is  for  you.     It  was  not. 
And  never  forget  that — 
•'Mankind  needs  men,  men  that  can  stand 
ftlone 
Their  faith  unsullied  In  a  sordid  world. 
The  age  is  growing,  right  comes  to  its  own 
Prometheus  loosed  no  more  from  gods  Is 
hurled. 
Mankind  needs  men.  such  as  in  days  of  old 
Deemed  that  bright  treasure  Honor  more 
than  gold. 
Should  courtesy  and  courage  be  upheld 
Less  nobly  now  than  In  the  days  of  old?" 


Vinson  Backs  Congress  on  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Vinson  Backs  Congress  on  Law." 
written  by  John  H.  Cllne  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  June  9,  1947. 
It  is  a  very  excellent  article  dealing  with 
the  man  who  has  just  been  named  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  article  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Vinson  Backs  Congress  on  Law — Appeals 
CotTRT  Decisions  Indicate  Belief  in  Legis- 
lature's Right  To  Shape  Nation.\l  Policies 
AS  Well  as  Support  for  Legal  Precedents 

(By  John  H.  aine) 
The  man  who  will  become  the  thirteenth 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  when  the 
Senate  confirms  his  nomination  Is  known  to 
a  host  of  people  in  this  country.  Many  count 
him  as  an  intimate  friend  A  still  larger 
company  know  him  well  enough  to  have  some 
Impression  of  his  character  and  his  capabUi- 
tles.  But  the  number  of  those  who  can 
undertake  to  catalog  Fred  M.  Vinson  as 
a  Chief  Justice  must  be  exceedingly  small. 
For  the  fact  is  that  Judge  Vinson,  unlike 
his  Immediate  predecessors  in  the  chief  Jus- 
ticeship, has  made  no  record  which  serves  as 
a  reliable  guide  to  the  position  he  may  be 
expected  to  take  with  respect  to  many  of  the 
great  questions  of  constitutional  law  which 
come  to  the  Nation's  highest  court  for  deci- 
sion. Charles  Evans  Hughes  had  served  ,as 
an  Associate  Justice  before  being  returned 
to  the  bench  as  Chief  Justice,  and  the  late 
Harlan  Flske  Stone  had  spent  years  on  the 
Court  before  his  advancement.  Conse- 
quently, there  could  be  some  certainty  as 
to  the  stand  these  men  would  take  on  basic - 
Issues.  But  Judge  Vinson  has  made  no  com- 
parable record,  his  previous  consequential 
judicial  experience  consisting  of  5  years  on 
the  United  States  Court  of  App>eals  for  the 
District.  Since  his  writings  during  those 
5  years  constitute  the  most  reliable  index 
of  his  phUosophy  of  the  law.  however,  they 
are  worthy  of  examination. 

Most  lawyers  wotild  agree  that  the  local 
court  of  appeals  is  second  in  Importance 
only  to  the  Supreme  Court  Itself.  Because 
of  Its  peculiar  status  as  both  a  Federal  and  a 
local  appellate  cotirt  Its  judges  have  to  deal 
with  all  manner  of  cases,  and  Judge  Vinson, 
from  1938  to  1943,  carried  his  full  share  of  the 
load.  Over  this  period  he  wrote  upward  of 
100  opinions — opinions  which  reveal  two 
basic  aspects  of  his  concept  of  the  proper 
role  of  the  courts  In  this  country. 

RESPECT    FOR    PRECEDENT 

The  first  and  probably  the  most  significant 
impression  which  one  derives  from  these 
opinions  is  that  Judge  Vinson  subscribes 
wholeheartedly  and  unwaveringly  to  the 
doctrine  that  It  is  the  ftmctlon  of  Congress, 
and  not  of  the  courts,  to  shape  national 
policy  and  write  the  laws.  A  second  rather 
definite  Impression  Is  that  the  new  Chief 
Justice  has  respect  for  precedent.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  he  will  adhere  slavishly 
to  previously  entmclated  doctrines,  but  It 
seems  unlikely  that  he.  as  Chief  Justice, 
will  join  in  the  extravagant  overturning  of 
past  rulings  which  once  prompted  former 
Associate  Justice  Roberts  to  protest  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  com- 
ing to  resemble  restricted  railroad  tickets — 
good  for  this  day  and  train  only. 

As  a  member  of  the  court  of  appeals. 
Judge  Vinson  did  not  write  any  single  deci- 
sion which  stands  out  as  being  of  especial 
significance.  He  concurred  In.  but  did  not 
write,  the  court's  opinion  holding  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  to  be  a  trade  within  the 
meanlngrof  tlie  antitrust  laws.  He  dealt  with 
will  cases,  condemnation  proceedings,  con- 
tract issues.  Injunction  suits,  tax  questions, 
divorces,  criminal  cases,  j-atents,  and  most  of 
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the  other  controversies  which  make  up  the 
day's  work  of  the  court.  Occasionally  he 
dissented,  rather  sharply  In  one  Instance,  but 
for  the  most  part  he  either  wrote  the  ma- 
jority opinion  or  Joined  In  It.  Running  at 
random  over  the  list  one  finds  such  obser- 
vations as  these: 

A  lawyer  was  trying  to  invalidate  a  pro- 
vision of  an  Important  will  on  a  point  con- 
trolled by  the  English  common  law  rather 
than  by  statute.  After  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments. Judge  Vinson  said:  'We  are  told  that 
under  the  force  of  logic,  of  history,  of  custom, 
of  Justice,  of  morals,  of  social  welfare,  we 
must  declare  the  common  law  for  today  dif- 
ferently than  It  was  declared  for  Britishers  in 
the  TheHusson  case  (1799).  We  are  told  that 
this  is  a  model  case  for  bold  action  on  the 
fart  of  a  court,  that  we  should  free  ourselves 
from  the  stinted  legalistic  reasonlnf;  ol  the 
18th  centurv.  We  are  told  that  this  will  is  a 
carry-over  from  feudal  days  and  is  diametri- 
cally cppoced  to  the  principles  of  democracy." 
But  Judge  Vinson  was  not  impressed.  "A 
court."  he  sa'.d,  "does  not  have  as  good  facili- 
ties to  study  these  problems,  nor  does  it 
represent  ns  directly  the  people,  as  the  legis- 
lative bcdy."  So.  In  this  respect,  the  English 
common  law  of  1799  remains  the  law  in  the 
District 

B.%CKS    CONCIUESS"    AUTHORITY 

In  .inother  will  case  there  was  an  attack 
on  the  testament  because  of  the  difficulty 
under  it.i  terms  of  computing  the  amount  of 
the  trust  funds  involved.  But  prior  de- 
cisions had  settled  the  law  In  that  matter, 
and  Judge  Vinson  said  that  "We  do  not  feel 
that  we  should  break  away  from  the  long- 
appSled  rule,  supported  by  authority,  reason, 
and  fairness  to  the  parties  Involved,  because 
of  the  d'fflculty  In  computing  the  amount  of 
the  trust  funds." 

In  one  case  he  refused  a  request  for  an  in- 
junction against  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  because  the  relief  sought 
had  not  been  authorized  by  Congress:  in  an- 
other he  set  aside  a  refusal  to  Isstie  a  radio 
license  on  the  ground  that  the  FCC  action 
^as  "arbitrary  and  capricious." 

In  one  of  two  Interesting  dissents.  Judge 
Vinson  refused  to  Join  his  colleagues  In  af- 
firming the  conviction  of  a  junk  dealer  for 
violating  a  regulation  against  use  of  the 
streets  for  storage  He  did  not  think  that 
the  man  had  violated  the  ordinance,  and  he 
observed  rather  bluntly  that  "The  courts  are 
not  the  Instrumentality  of  government  to 
amend  the  regulation."  The  other  dissent 
was  still  sharper  His  associates  had  reversed 
a  lower  court  finding  that  a  picture  book 
was-  obscene,  their  contention  being  that 
standards  have  to  be  revised  as  people  change 
their  minds  about  what  Is  and  Is  not  obscene. 
Of  this  Judge  Vinson  declared:  "The  major- 
ity "lave  evidently  concluded  that  the  coun- 
try-wide sense  of  decency  has  altered  In  the 
past  few  years  to  the  extent  that  In  the  pres- 
ent day  only  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  could  regard 
the  book  In  ouesilon  as  obscene.  That  I  can- 
not believe." 

M.\Y    LE.*N    TO    RIGHT 

Tliere  is  one  other  case  which  might  be 
mentioned,  more  for  Its  Illustration  of  the 
lengths  to  which  Judges  can  go  in  differing 
than  for  the  light  It  sheds  on  Mr.  Vinson's 
views.  The  case  Involved  a  Jtirlsdlctlonal  dis- 
jjute  between  the  Switchmen's  Union  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  Judge 
Vinson,  speaking  for  Chief  Justice  Groner 
and  himself,  upheld  the  view  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board.  "It  Is  for  Congress  to  de- 
termine policy."  he  said.  'Our  province  is 
to  keep  the  Board  within  the  confines  of 
that  policy."  Justice  Rutledge,  then  on  the 
court  of  appeals,  dissented.  When  the  case 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  that  tribunal 
reversed  .'ustlce  Vinson,  the  majority  holding 
that  the  courts  were  without  jurisdiction  to 


hear  the  dispute.  Justices  Black  and  Rut- 
ledge,  the  latter  having  moved  up  by  that 
time,  did  not  participate.  Justice  Douglas, 
Joined  by  Chief  Justice  Stone  and  Associates 
Murphy  and  Frankfurter,  "vrote  the  majority 
opinion.  Justices  Reed,  Roberts,  and  Jack- 
son dissented,  their  view  being  that  the 
courts   did    have   Jurisdiction. 

This  setback  at  the  hands  of  the  court 
over  which  he  soon  will  preside  Is  not,  of 
course,  typical  of  the  conflicting  views  which 
the  new  Chief  Justice  will  be  expected  to 
reconcile  so  far  as  it  Is  possible  to  reconcile 
them.  Neither  is  the  pattern  of  thinking 
revealed  in  Judge  Vinson's  court  of  appeals 
decisions  necessarily  Indicative  of  the  way  he 
will  think  when  he  takes  his  place  on  the 
highest  court. 

The  chances  are.  however,  that  the  new 
Chief  Justice  will  not  stray  far  from  his 
oft  en -expressed  view  that  Congress  must 
make  the  laws.  Yet  this  permits  of  a  con- 
siderable latitude  in  interpreting  the  intent 
of  Congress,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
Judge  Vinson,  with  his  extensive  background 
in  politics,  will  resolve  doubtful  Issues  In 
favor  of  the  political  philosophy  to  which  he 
has  subscribed  as  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  administrations.  Those  who 
know  him  well  believe  that  he  will  seek  Ihe 
middle  course,  with  the  dc\1atlon.  If  any.  be- 
ing to  the  right  rather  than  the  left.  Prob- 
ably this  is  a  good  guess,  for  experience  shows 
that.  In  most  cases,  advancement  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  especially  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship  tends  to  have  a  sobering  and  re- 
straining influence.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
a  man  who  followed  the  middle  of  the  road 
o.i  an  appellate  court  will  swing  over  to  the 
left  in  the  highest  judicial  position  in  the 
land. 


Address  of  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of 
Utah,  Before  Mizarchi  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  <leoislative  day  o} 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Mizarchi  Zion- 
ist Organization  of  America  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore  in  New  York  City  on  June  2, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  spent  much  of  my  life  in  religious 
work  and  endeavor.  I  am.  by  nature,  a 
deeply  religious  person.  By  religious.  I  do 
not  mean  any  narrow  sect  loyalty,  but  I  mean 
It  very  much  In  its  big.  broad  aspect.  Re- 
ligion to  me  Is  merely  the  bond  which  ties 
me  to  those  things  which  have  gone  before 
and  to  those  things  which  will  come.  There- 
fore, prophecy  Is  not  only  God's  word,  as  the 
prophets  spoke  for  God,  but  since  religion 
has  to  do  with  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  prophecy  is  that  medium  through 
which  man  continues  his  faith  In  the  pur- 
posefulness  of  creation.  Thus,  when  this  re- 
ligious sentiment  Is  brought  over  Into  the 
field  of  history,  man's  record  upon  this  planet 
becomes  a  struggle  for  eternal  ideals.  When 
fundamental  religious  concepts  are  made 
part  of  man's  political  -thinking,  then  it  Is 


not  hard  for  us  to  .see  that  nations  can  have 
destinies  and  be  given  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  their  people  In  harmony  with  the 
eternal  scheme. 

One  of  the  sacred  books,  which  I  respect, 
predicts  America  as  a  promised  land,  a  land 
reserved,   until    these    great   days    of    man's 
history,  fcr  those  persons  and  those  people, 
who.  in  hurmony  with  God's  plans,  have  come 
here    to   create    a   land    where    liberty    can 
blossom  forth  and  where  the  Individual  can, 
therefore,  receive  the  ultimate  potential  of 
his  development.     Thus  America,  to  me,  is 
not  only  a  land  of  promise,  but  It  is  a  land 
of  purpose.     It  is  not  only  a  haven  for  the 
down-trodden  of  the  world,  but  it  is  that 
geographical  area  In  the  world  which  shall 
be   kept   free    from   Ignorance,    bigotry,   and 
bias.    These  always  end  In  crushing  of  lib- 
erty, aspiration,  and  the  closing  of  the  door 
to  Gods  Inspiration  and  revelation.    America 
has    a    purpose    in    the    eternal    scheme    of 
things.     This  scripture,  which  (  have  men- 
tioned, confirms  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible 
in  that  it  maintains  that  the  Jews  shall  le- 
turn  to  Palestine  under  the  auspices  of  the 
gentiles.     We  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
great  prophecy  means     But  it  cannot  mean 
that  the  Jews  will  return  to  Palestine  against 
the  gentiles'  will.    Auspices  must  have  a  free 
connotation  or  I  do  not  understand  its  mean- 
ing.    The  restored  Jerusalem,  therefore,  when 
it  has  occured  in  its  fullness,  will  be  a  center 
of  peace,  a  center  where  the  ideals  which 
It   has   so    long    symbolized    can    bear    even 
greater  fruit,  a  center  which  will  come  into 
being  much   as  a  result  of  the  strivings  of 
the  hearts  ot  men  to  make  a  better  world 
and  better  living  for  mankind,  and  to  assume 
leadership  in  ideals  and  in  action  to  which 
the  whole  world  can  look  for  an  example      I 
am  thus,  In  my  own   nature,  probably   the 
most  tenss.  the  most  devout,  and  the  most 
idealistic  Zionist  present. 
*    I  know  you   will  forgive  me  for  drawing 
myself    into    these    remarks    tonight.     You 
should  forgive  me  because  you  will  discover 
that  no  matter  how  narrow,  how  restricted, 
how  self-satlsfled  any  Jew  may  become  with 
his  own  individual  interpretation  of  what  he 
conceives  Zionism  to  mean,  there  are.  in  the 
world,  allies  of  his  plant,  and  aspirations,  if 
not  of  his  narrow  zeal  of  going  it  alone. 

It  is  over  100  years  ago  that  leaders  of 
my  people  sent  a  mission  to  Palestine  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  dedicate  that  land  to 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  It,  and  to  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem. 

Before  the  First  World  War.  I,  with  my 
wife  and  little  baby,  went  to  Palestine.  We 
journeyed  over  the  whole  of  It,  trying  to 
catch  its  spirit  and  Its  meaning,  i  learned 
to  dislike  the  rivalries  of  its  peoples.  I  hated 
the  clash  that~wa8  there  in  the  midst  of 
the  zeal  and  thi  devotion;  Christians  fight- 
ing Christians;  Arabs  fighting  Arabs;  Jews 
with  no  settled  policy,  side  by  side,  with 
holy  prayers  offered  in  the  Church  of  the 
H6ly  Sepulchre;  the  Mohammedan's  zeal, 
their  rigid  sectarianism  In  the  Mosque  of 
Omar;  the  Russian  pilgrims  coming  by  the 
hundreds;  zealots  all;  the  clash  of  the  donkey 
men  with  the  camel  men.  Jerusalem  was 
confused,  a  bedlam  of  madness,  contest  even 
among  beggars.  But  still  there  was  also  the 
other  thing.  Gods  spirit  hovered  over  the 
Holy  Land  In  more  places  than  one— the 
great  out-of-doors  was  still  his,  the  stars, 
the  like  of  which  you  see  nowhere  else  In 
the  world  but  on  our  own  American  desert, 
out  where  I  grew  up— with  the  striving  j^nd 
with  the  bigness  of  those  who  saw  the  big- 
ness of  Gods'  purpose  In  the  land.  There 
were  also  many  of  the  humble  of  the  earth 
who  reflected  the  divine  In  man;  there  were 
those  who  were  seen  praying  at  the  water- 
ing place;  there  were  the  Christian  monks, 
the  priests  in  their  holy  cloisters;  there  was 
the  pilgrim,  who,  like  myself,  sat  of  an  eve- 
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grown  small  and  remoteness  no  longer  exists. 
And  because  of  this  we  are  forced  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  history;  we  are  forced  to  seek 


We  behold  the  dry  bones  of  the  dead  that 
have  come  together  and  a.ssumed  flesh  and 
life   and  hope   and   aspiration.     We   behold 
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Liberal  forward-looking  America  stands 
four-square  for  a  Jewish  commonwealth  in 
Palestine — a  Jewish  commonwealth  that 
eiAoii  >-,«  Dt-i  Vir.nnrrih'p  mpmbrr  Of  the  society 
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nlng  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  overlooked 
Jerusalem  and  read  the  poetry  and  the 
prophecy,  the  forebodings  and  the  prayers, 
with  hearts  that  reached  up  to  God.  I  read 
the  prayer,  for  example,  that  I  have  just 
mentioned,  the  prayer  dedicating  the  land 
of  Palestine  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  and 
to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem. 

President  Garfield,  at  one  time  In  this  very 
city  of  New  York,  Is  said  to  have  said  that 
there  are  times  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
in  the  experiences  of  men  when  the  line 
between  the  temporal  and  the  eternal  is 
so  thin  that  If  man  would  but  thrust  out  his 
hand  he  cotfld  feel  the  eternal  presence.  As 
I  look  back  on  that  evening  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  remember  the  sunset,  and  remem- 
ber the  reading  of  the  prayer,  and  remem- 
bering my  Q^nthoughts.  I  believe  that  Gar- 
field was  rtghtafid  that  man  often  gets  close 
to  the  eternal. 

I  repeat,  I  had  those  thoughts  before  the 
beginning  .of  the  First  World  War.  Palestine 
was  then  in  the  midst  of  war  Itself  because 
the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  was 
then  being  fought  and  Palestine  was  the 
place  where  the  Turks  kept  Greeks  prisoners 
of  war.  I  thought  that  the  day  of  fulfill- 
ment was  about  to  .come.  I  was  sure  that 
Jerusalem  would  be  restored;  that  It  would 
be  restored  under  gentile  auspices;  that  a 
finer  day  In  the  worjd  was  to  dawn.  Still 
I  knew  that  wherever  I  traveled  and  with 
whoever  1  met  there  was  talk  of  war  either 
In  the  Far  East  or  in  Europe.  Someway 
or  another,  though.  I  had  faith  that  man's 
better  nature  would  prevail  and  that  the 
mumblings  and  the  threats  would  not  de- 
\elop  into  bombings  and  battles.  But  I 
was  wrong.  Four  long  years  of  the  First 
World  War.  then  a  peace  that  was  no  peace, 
kept  selfishness  and  hate,  envy  and  distrust, 
ruling  the  hearts  of  men.  The  peace  that 
came  in  1918  seems  now  to  have  come  merely 
to  have  given  those  who  want  to  rule  by  hate, 
by  wickedness,  by  deatn,  by  pestilence  by 
destruction,  with  all  of  the  bad  things  In 
man's  nature  prevailing,  a  chance  to  come  to 
life.  We  had  known  pogroms,  we  had  known 
of  the  drivings  of  people  from  their  homes, 
we  had  known  of  the  ghetto  life,  of  the  arm 
band  as  an  Insignia  of  a  hated  people,  or 
some  other  design  to  belittle  a  great  people. 
All  of  those  things  we  had  known.  Terrible 
as  they  were,  today  they  must  be  thought 
of  as  small  wickednesses  in  the  light  of  what 
was  to  take  place  when  hell  broke  loose  again 
in  Europe.  The  First  World  War,  Its  hlde- 
ousness  In  the  East  and  the  West,  its  sneak 
attacKs,  Its  killings,  we  all  may  have  antici- 
pated; but  none  of  us  felt  the  horrors  of  the 
concentration  camps,  the  killings  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  until  now  It  is  as- 
sumed Uiat  at  least  6,000.000  Jews  were  slain 
primarily  because  they  were  Jews.  Terrible 
as  we  did  imagine  all  things  that  may  hap- 
pen, the  actual  happenings  were  worse. 

Why  was  I.  who  sat  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  dreamed  dreams  and  read  proph- 
ecy and  felt  the  infinite,  called  upon  to  be 
one  of  the  witnesses  of  these  frightful  kill- 
ings and  one  of  those  who  signed  a  report 
which  will  remain  as  an  everlasting  indict- 
ment against  the  most  wicked  aspects  ot 
wickedness.  I  repeat,  why  should  I  have 
been  chosen  one  to  have  left  his  name  as  a 
witness  of  that  horror?  Has  It  dimmed  my 
real,  or  dulled  my  appreciation  oi  the  fact 
that  a  better  day  must  dawn  and  that  a 
better  day  will  dawn?  Of  course  it  has  not. 
I  have  not  lost  faith  In  man.  I  have  not  lost 
faith  In  Ood.  And  I  have  not  lost  faith  4n 
my  fundamental  belief  of  the  purposeful- 
ness  of  this  creation.  Zionism,  the  resto- 
ration of  Jerusalem,  and  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  ancient  holy  land  are  all,  In 
their  biggest  aspects,  merely  symbols  of  a 


better  world  that  Ic  to  come.  Each  and  of 
themselves  will  be  a  glorious  accomplish- 
ment, but  each  will  only  contribute  to  the 
day  when  the  world  itself  will  have  fulfilled 
the  purpose  of  Its  creation  and  Its  paradi- 
saical glory  made  complete. 

Modern  Zionism  Is  about  100  years  old. 
The  fundamentals  behind  Zionism  are  as  old 
as  Israelite  nationality.  I,  as  an  oriental 
student.  In  attempting  to  develop  «  thesis 
of  world  unity,  at  one  time  tried  to  bring  to 
our  American  educational  scheme  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Orient.  I  saw  the  necessity  of 
bringing  about  a  bridge  between  the  thought 
of  the  East  and  the  thought  of  the  West. 
Perhaps  It  was  because  of  my  early  teaching 
that  I  always  knew  that  some  day  the  light 
would  come  out  of  the  Orient  and  the  law 
would  come  out  of  the  Occident,  or  that  Zlon 
would  be  built  upon  the  American  conti- 
nent and  the  Jersusalem  would  be  restored, 
and  that  the  law  would  go  forth  from  Zion 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem, 
and  that  1  accepted  this  world  unity  upon  the 
basis  of  the  harmony  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  of  the  east  and  the  west. 

Then  I  learned  to  appreciate  what  it  was 
that  caused  the  Dark  Ages  in  Europe  and  I 
discovered  that  while  there  were  Dark  Ages 
In  Europe  there  were,  also.  Dark  Ages  in  Asia. 
The  two  went  side  by  side.  It  was  Asia's 
forgetfulness  of  us  quite  as  much  as  our 
forgetfulness  of  Asia  which  produced  those 
Dark  Ages.  Historically,  the  Dark  Ages  came 
about  after  a  rise  of  a  great  power  which 
separated  the  east  and  the  west,  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest  of  the  Middle  East  and 
northern  Africa  And  during  these  Dark 
Ages,  Europeans  began  Interpreting  all  things 
around  a  narrow  experience,  and,  during  the 
worst  of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  Jews  In  Europe 
were  made  peoples  separate  and  apart  and 
the  ghettos  were  established.  That  was  one 
way  of  western  peoples  driving  out  eastern 
thought.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  that  which 
you  call  universal  history  was  built  around 
the  story  of  man  as  told  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  when  a  great  scholar  like  Voltaire 
wanted  to  Illustrate  how  narrow  European 
thought  and  outlook  became,  he  used  the 
story  of  a  great  Chinese  going  Into  a  Dutch 
bock  shop: 

"In  the  year  1723  there  was  a  Chinese  In 
Holland  who  was  both  a  learned  man  and  a 
merchant,  two  things  tliat  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  incompatible;  but  which,  thanks 
to  the  profound  respect  that  is  shown  to 
money,  and  the  little  regard  that  the  human 
species  pay  to  merit  have  become  so  among 
us. 

"This  Chinese,  who  spoke  a  little  Dutch, 
happened  to  be  in  a  booltseller's  shop  at  the 
same  time  that  some  literati  were  assembled 
there.  He  asked  for  a  book;  they  offered 
him  Boassuet's  Universal  History,  badly 
translated.    At  the  title  'Universal  History' — 

"  'How  pleased  am  I,"  cried  the  Oriental, 
•to  have  met  with  this  book.  I  shall  now 
see  what  Is  said  of  our  great  empire,  of  a 
nation  that  has  subsisted  for  upward  of 
60,000  years;  of  that  long  dynasty  of  em- 
perors who  have  governed  us  for  such  a  num- 
ber of  ages.  I  shall  see  what  these  Euro- 
peans think  of  the  religion  of  our  literati, 
and  of  the  pure  and  simple  worship  we  pay 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  What  a  pleasure  will 
It  be  for  me  to  find  how  they  speak  of  our 
arts,  many  of  which  eu-e  of  a  more  ancient 
date  with  us  than  the  eras  of  all  of  the  king- 
doms of  Europe.' 

"  'Lord  bless  you,"  said  one  of  the  literati, 
'there  is  hardly  any  mention  made  of  that 
nation  In  this  work.  The  only  nation  con- 
sidered is  that  marvelous  people,  the  Jews.* 

"  The  Jews,"  said  the  Chinese;  'those  peo- 
ple then  must  certainly  be  masters  of  three 
parts  of  the  globe  at  least.' 


"  'Here  I  Joined  In  the  conversation,  and 
told  him  that  for  a  few  years  they  were  In 
possession  of  a  small  country  to  themselves; 
but  that  we  were  not  to  judge  of  a  people 
from  the  extent  of  their  dominations,  any 
more  than  of  a  man  by  his  riches.' 

"  'But  does  not  this  book  take  notice  of 
some  other  nations?'  demanded  the  man  of 
letters. 

"  'Undoubtedly,'  replied  a  learned  gentle- 
man who  stood  at  my  elbow;  'it  treats  largely 
of  a  small  country  about  80  leagues  In  cir- 
cumference, made  by  the  hands  of  man.' 

"  "The  inhabitants  of  that  country,'  con- 
tinued the  doctor,  "were  all  sages.' 

"  'What  happy  times  were  those.*  cried  the 
Chinese;  'but  Is  that  all?' 

"  "No,*  replied  the  other,  there  Is  mention 
made  of  those  famous  people,  the  Greeks.' 

"'Greeks!  Greeks!"  said  the  Asiatic,  *who 
are  those  Greeks?' 

"  "Why.'  replied  the  philosopher,  'they  were 
master  of  a  little  province,  about  the  two- 
hundredth  part  as  large  as  China,  but  whose 
fame  spread  over  the  whole  world.' 

"'Indeed,'  said  the  Chinese,  with  an  air  of 
openness  and  ingenuousness,  'I  declare,  I 
never  heard  the  least  mention  of  these  peo- 
ple, either  in  the  Mogul's  covmtry,  in  Japan, 
or  in  Great  Tartary.  •  •  •  Tell  me.  what 
other  unknown  things  does  this  Universal 
History  treat  of?* 

"Upon  this  my  learned  neighbor  harangued 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  together  about 
the  Roman  Republic,  and  when  he  came  to 
Julius  Caesar  the  Chinese  stopped  him.  and 
very  gravely  said: 

"  'I  think  I  have  beard  of  him;  was  be 
not  a  Turk?* 

"'How!'  cried  our  sage  in  a  fury,  'can't 
you  so  much  as  know  the  difference  between 
pagans,  Christians,  and  Mahometans?  Did 
you  never  hear  of  Constanline?  Do  you 
know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  p>opes?' 
"We  have  heard  something  confusedly  of 
one  Mahomet,'  replied  the  Asiatic. 

"  'It  Is  surely  Impossible.'  said  the  other, 
"but  you  must  have  heard  at  least  of  Luther, 
Zwinglius,  Bellarmine.  and  Oecolampadius.' 
"  'I  shall  never  remember  all  those  names.' 
said  the  Chinese,  and  so  saying  he  quitted  the 
shop,  and  went  to  sell  a  large  quantity  of 
Pekow  tea  and  fine  calico,  and  then,  after 
purchasing  what  merchandise  he  required, 
set  sail  lor  his  own  country,  adoring  Tien, 
and  reconamendlng  himself  to  Confucius. 

"As  to  myself,  the  conversation  I  had  been 
witness  to  plainly  discovered  to  me  the 
nature  of  vainglory;  and  I  could  not  forbear 
exclaiming: 

"  'Since  Caesar  and  Jupiter  are  names  un- 
known to  the  finest,  most  ancient,  most  ex- 
tensive, most  populous,  and  most  civilized 
kingdom  in  the  universe,  it  becomes  ye  well, 
O  ye  rulers  of  petty  states!  ye  pulpit  orators 
of  narrow  parish,  or  a  little  town!  ye  doctors 
of  Salamanca,  or  Bcurges!  ye  trifling  authors, 
and  ye  heavy  commentators!  It  becomes  you 
well.  Indeed,  to  aspire  to  fame  and  im- 
mortality.' " 

The  student  of  today  does  not  react  to  this 
conversation  by  bewailing  as  did  Voltaire  the 
"vainglory"  of  man,  but  assumes  the  re« 
sponslblllty  of  delving  Into  the  great  un- 
knowns of  history  and  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  such  a  conversation  will  become 
less  and  less  natural. 

It  has  now  been  200  years  since  Voltaire's 
Chinese  merchant  asked  for  a  book  In  the 
Holland  Book  Shop,  and  during  that  200 
years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  un- 
folding Chinese  history  and  life  in  the  west. 
Btlll,  In  the  realm  of  political  science,  west- 
ern writers  on  this  subject  have  In  one  way 
or  another  Ignored  the  Chinese  field.  But 
the  progress  of  the  world  will  not  longer 
permit  us  to  Ignore  China,  Asia,  or  any  other 
corner  of  the  earth,  because  the  earth  has 
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We  owe  Poland  a  debt  we  can  never 
repay.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
Polish  people  were  among  the  first  to 
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frown  Email  and  remoteness  no  longer  exists. 
And  because  of  this  we  are  forced  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  history;  we  are  forced  to  seek 
that  which  connects  the  past  with  the  pres- 
ent and  with  the  future;  we  are  forced  to 
'  seek  an  understanding  of  basic  causes  and 
effects.  We  ar**  at  long  last  beginning  to  see 
that  war  anywhere  Is  of  concern  to  all  every- 
khere;  that  poverty  anywhere  reduces 
wealth  and  living  standards  everywhere:  and 
we  a-e  learning  to  understand  that  history 
proves  that  nations  who  persecute  their 
minority  groups  do  not  thrive.  Terrible  as  is 
the  sacrifice  of  those  persecuted,  nature  in 
her  judgments  brings  punishment  a  hun- 
dredfold on  the  persecutors.  Six  million 
Jews  were  destroyed  in  the  late  wfir.  No  ac- 
count is  made  of  the  destructioii  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
the  6.000,000. 

The  ancients  use4  to  assume  that  Heaven 
and  Earth  dwell  together  so  closely  that  when 
a  Just  king  ruled  the  people  were  prosperous, 
and  when  an  unjust  king  was  on  the  throne 
people  suffered.  Our  own  Jefferson  put  this 
law  of  history  in  his  own  words,  while  con- 
templating American  slavery,  when  he  said: 
"Can  the  liberl(ies  of  a  nation  be  secure  when 
we  nave  removed  a  conviction  that  these 
j  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God?  Indeed  I 
tremble  for  my  covmtry  when  I  reflect  that 
God  is  just:  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep 
forever.  Commerce  between  master  and 
slave?  Is  despotism.  These  people  are  to  be 
free."  Jefferson,  the  slave  owner,  knew  his- 
tory and  understood  the  fundamentals  of 
Gods  Justice. 

We  of  the  democratic  world.  In  contrast  to 
single  will  states,  are  animated  by  the  re- 
ligious impulse.  We  look  upon  the  suffer- 
ings through  which  we  have  passed,  In  order 
to  establish  our  basic  fundamentals  and  prin- 
ciples, as  the  birth  pangs  of  a  new  world. 
And  we  believe  that  a  new  day  is  dawning 
for  many  nations,  a  day  when  ancient  bitter- 
nesses and  wrongs  will  be  purged  away,  and 
humanity,  conscious  of  its  solidarity,  will 
march  forward  to  a  new  opportunity. 

It  is  no  swift  and  sudden  Utopia  that  I 
offer  you.  but  the  deep  faith  that  out  of  the 
welter  of  blood  and  tears  and  sweat,  which 
we  have  survived,  mankind  will  set  foot  on 
the  road  to  a  brighter  future  and  build  a 
better  world.  In  this  brighter  future,  what 
people  in  the  world  has  a  greater  claim  to  a 
Just  share  than  the  Jewish  people?  What 
people  In  the  world  has  a  greater  right  to 
erpect  that  Its  homelessness.  its  landlessness. 
Its  helplessness,  shall  be  redressed?  Not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  Jews,  but  for  the  sake 
''■  of  all  mankind  this  ancient  wrong  must  be 
righted. 

The  solution  Is  obvious.  The  Jewish  peo- 
ple must  have  a  homeland.  They  mtist  have 
a  habitation  and  a  name  as  a  people,  a  place 
for  the  Ingathering  of  all  their  weary  and 
all  their  oppressed.  What  that  place  Is  Is 
equally  obvious.  It  Is  Palestine,  the  land  of 
their  ancient  Inheritance,  the  land  that  is 
associated  with  their  glorious  past. 

Thirty  years  ego  the  time  for  their  return 
to  their  ancient  land  appeared  to  have  ripen- 
ed. The  Balfour  Declaration  came  as  proof 
that  the  conscience  of  man  with  respect  to 
the  ancient  wrong  .of  Israel  had  at  last  been 
roused  from  callousness  and  lethargy  to  sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  decisive  action. 
Tonight,  as  we  recall  that  event,  we  have  a 
right  to  regard  It  as  a  beacon  light  In  one  of 
the  dark  nights  of  human  history.  That 
beacon  has  burned  and  will  continue  to  burn. 
Sometimes  it  has  flickered.  Sometimes  it 
even  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  being  ex- 
tinguished    But  It  will  not  go  out. 

And  In  the  light  of  this  beacon  we  dream; 
we  look  down,  as  I  did  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  we  behold  the  valley  of  vision. 


We  behold  the  dry  bones  of  the  dead  that 
have  come  together  and  a.ssumed  flesh  and 
life  and  hope  and  aspiration.  We  behold 
Israel  resurrected.  We  see  thousands  of  the 
worn  and  the  bent  and  the  weary  winding 
their  way  toward  the  ancient  land,  and  we 
see  the  crooked  made  straight.  We  see  a  new 
light  kindled  in  their  eyes,  a  new  energy  in 
their  limbs.  And  v.e  see  the  hillsides  and  the 
valleys  of  Palestine  bloom  again.  We  see 
groves  and  forests,  villages  and  towns,  schools 
and  workshops  rise  as  if  by  magic.  We  wit- 
ness the  reclamation  of  a  land  ar.d  the  re- 
birth of  a  nation.  And  in  our  dreams  we 
hear  the  song  of  liberated  men  and  women, 
elevated  and  ennobled. 

And  who,  I  ask,  would  be  hurt  or  aggrieved 
by  that  happy  transformation  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  transformation  of  the  p3cple 
to  whom  this  land  has  been  promised? 

The  Arabs  of  Palestine  would  be  among  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  a  transformation.  Their 
standards  of  living,  their  health  standards 
would  be  raised.  And  with  all  the  vast 
opportunities  for  national  progress  and  na- 
tional integration  that  would  be  opened  to 
the  Arab  race,  is  It  conceivable  that  their 
enlightened  leaders  will,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Balfour  continue  to  "begrudge  the  Jew- 
ish people  that  little  notch  which  is  Pales- 
tine"? That  was  not  the  attitude  of  their 
leaders  30  years  ago.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
Their  attitude  then  was  expressed  by  their 
great  leader,  the  King  of  Iraq,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  professor,  now  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Felix  Frankfurter,  wrote.  "We 
will  wish  the  Jews  a  most  hearty  wlcome 
home." 

It  was  President  Wilson's  view  then,  as  it 
Is  mine  today,  that  the  Near  East  settlement 
must  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  that  the 
Arabs,  In  claiming  and  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  victorious  Allies  the  territories  and  the 
freedoms  which  they  then  acquired,  become 
thereby  a  party  also  to  the  InternatiorTal 
settlement  regarding  Palestine.  This  is  not, 
therefore,  a  question  of  the  politics  of  Pales- 
tine or  even  the  politics  of  the  Near  East. 
It  Is.  as  has  been  well  said,  part  of  "the  poli- 
tics of  civilization,"  which  require  that  this 
small  strip  of  territory  be  reserved  In  order 
to  solve  an  age-old  world  problem — the  prob- 
lem of  Jewish  homelessness. 

I  have  long  been  a  student  of  the  Orient 
and  a  sincere  friend  of  oriental  peoples — the 
Hindus,  the  Chinese,  yes,  even  of  the  Japa- 
nese people.  I  would  not  say  to  the  Arab 
peoples  and  their  leaders:  The  fate  and 
future  of  the  Arabic  people  In  that  part  of 
the  world  depend  upon  the  democratic  world 
order  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  If  you  de- 
sire, as  I  am  confident  you  do.  to  stand  with 
the  democracies,  to  win  with  the  democracies, 
and  to  share  with  the  democracies  the  fruits 
of  victory  you  must  be  prepared  to  share  our 
democratic  responsibilities.  One  of  the 
democratic  responsibilities  which  we  cannot 
and  will  not  evade  Is  the  responsibility  of 
civilization  toward  the  Jewish  people  and  the 
solemn  pledge  of  civilization  to  restore  the 
Jewish  people  to  their  homeland. 

To  all  men  to  whom  it  Is  given  to  see  de- 
sign In  the  history  of  mankind,  the  vision  of 
Israel  resurrected  and  restored  Is  a  thrilling 
experience.  It  Is  a  consummation  which  all 
men  of  good  heart  and  good  will  have  de- 
voutly wished  for.  I  need  hardly  recall  again 
that  the  Balfour  Declaration  would  not  have 
been  Issued  were  it  not  for  the  cordial  and 
eager  approval  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  And  5  years 
later.  In  1922,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
In  Congress  assembled,  adopted  a  resolution, 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  favors  the  establishment 
In  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people,  thus  setting  Its  seal  of  approval  on 
the  Balfour  Declaration. 


Liberal  forward-looking  America  stands 
four-square  for  a  Jewish  commonwealth  In 
Palestine — a  Jewish  commonwealth  that 
shall  be  an  honorable  member  of  the  society 
of  nations.  And  let  no  one  have  any  mis- 
givings as  to  the  attitude  of  America.  No  one 
has  perhaps  better  expressed  that  attitude 
than  our  late  President.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  when  he  said:.  "Out  of  the  world 
war  came  a  matter  of  great  spiritual  signifi- 
cance— the  establishment  of  a  homeland  for 
the  Jewish  people,  recognized  as  such  by  the 
public  law  of  the  world.  In  the  realization  of 
this  aim  the  United  States  played  a  leading 
role." 

In  a  sense  the  coming  century  is  likely  to 
be  the  century  of  Asia  By  that  I  mean  that 
in  the  i  nnerations  which  are  to  come  we 
shall  witness  a  mighty  reawaking  of  that 
mother  of  continents  which  now  shelters  al- 
most one-half  of^  the  whole  human  race. 
There  is  no  power'on  earth  which  can  arrest 
this  process.  Our  world  today  Is  a  world 
with  the  center  of  interest  shifting" fast  away 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  East. 
Asia,  like  Europe,  is  allied  with  distant  powers 
a^d  divided  within.  Yet  the  preponderance 
of  Asiatic  populations  will  throw  the  center 
of  gravity  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Asia 
will  be  predominating,  for  the  three  great 
social,  political,  and  economic  revolutions — 
the  Chinese,  the  Indian,  and  the  Russian — 
are  essentially  Asiatic.  And  simultaneously 
in  the  western  corner  of  Asia  a  new  and 
strong  force  is  working  toward  the  building 
of  a  new  democratic  civilization.  It  is  the 
Jewish  people  returning  to  Palestine,  not  as 
exploiters,  not  as  tools  of  imperialism,  but  as 
pioneers,  as  democrats,  as  the  builders  of  a 
free,  cooperative  society. 

While  this  metamorphosis  is  taking  place 
In  the  Near  and  Far  East,  a  new  era  is  at 
hand  for  America.  As  a  result  of  Intolerable 
conditions  In  those  nations  ruled  by  single- 
will  tyrants,  thousands  of  refugees,  dubbed 
Intellectuals,  and  among  them  many  of  your 
people,  have  come  to  America.  The  effect 
of  the  thinking  and  working  of  these  men 
Is  not  yet  apparent.  I  predict  a  great  new 
birth  of  learning  In  this  glorious  land  of  ours 
which  will  affect  the  whole  world,  a  new 
birth  of  scientific  thinking  and  political 
idealism  which  will  be  pointed  out.  by  future 
generations  and  which  will  make  the  last 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  a  century  of 
Inspiration  such  as  the  world  had  in  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.  and  the  first  century 
A.  D.  We  are  living  In  mighty  times:  times 
which  will  result  in  universal  acceptance 
as  significant  In  the  history  of  ideas  as 
were  the  democratic  ideals  of  the  gospel  of 
Buddha  and  the  ahtiaristocratic  Ideals  of 
the  Confucian  philosophy  based  upon  the 
training  of  man  whose  nature  is  good;  as 
great  even  in  the  lasting  significance  as  was 
the  greatest  of  all  contributions  in  the  de- 
velopment of  democracy,  the  discovery  of  the 
individual  by  Jesus  and  the  individual's 
worth  in  the  eternal  scheme  of  th'igs.  But 
in  this  new  birth  of  learning  every  idea  de- 
veloped will  be  complementary  to  those  of 
the  sixth  century  B.  C.  and  the  first  Cen- 
tury A.  D.  An  J  that  the  ideas  will  be  lasting 
is  assured  because  they  will  be  developed 
under  the  auspices  of  that  government 
which  has  evolved  upon  the  theories  of  our 
American  founding  fathers. 

Our  fundamental  concepts  of  democracy 
and  our  religious  and  political  recognition  of 
the  dignity'  of  the  Individual  and  his  inher- 
ent rights  are  necessary  to  the  solving  not 
only  of  Europe's  problems  but  also  of  Asia's. 
Our  belief  in  the  rights  of  revolution  gives 
us  confidence  In  the  face  of  change.  With 
faith,  then,  In  our  idealism,  the  world  will 
go  forward  as  It  follows  American  leadership. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

WHAT  MAKZS  A  SZNATOB? 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
Whtte    Salmow,    Wash.— News    Items    are 
•DDearine  In  Washington  State  papers  hint- 


State's  senior  United  States  Senator,  Gut 
Cordon,  is  a  veteran.  He  votes  against  school 
lunches,  against  veterans'  housing,  against 
public  power,  against  all  progressive  meas- 
ures. The  State's  junior  Senator.  Watnx  L. 
Morse,  is  not  a  veteran.  He  votes  for  liberal 
lawo.  he  supports  the  common  people,  he  op- 
poses the  greed  and  avarice  of  the  National 


mr^  ^aifn  A* 


Hugh  and  his  wife  have  a  1 -year-old  son, 
Bruce  Cameron  Mitchell.  The  Senator  got 
started  In  public  life  as  a  newspaper  reporter 
In  the  Washington  town  of  Everett.  This 
commenced  his  association  with  a  Scandi- 
navian jeweler  named  Mon  Wallgren.  They 
both  were  Democrats,  and  In  1932  they 
teamed  up  In  support  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
vpU     This  was  Mitchell's  beelnnlne  in  poll- 
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Housing  and  AccommodaHon  of  Veterans 
at  Edacational  Institutions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Virgil  M.  Hancher,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  to  be 
followed  immediately  by  a  report  from 
tlie  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities in  answer  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  47  universities  respecting  the  en- 
rollment needs  of  the  member  institu- 
tions and  their  housing  needs  for  the 
coming  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Association  or 

State  Univkesitibs, 

June  5.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Botjrke  D.  Hickenlooper, 
United  Stateti  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Bourke:  Because  of  the  acute  situa- 
tion, not  only  with  respect  to  our  housing  of 
veterans,  but  with  respect  to  classrooms,  li- 
braries, laboratory  and  mess  hall  space  and 
the  need  for  Federal  support  In  each  of  these 
areas  If  the  educational  Institutions  are  to 
carry  the  load  of  veterans  anticipated  for 
next  fall,  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  has  recently  polled  its  47  Insti- 
tution members  to  ascertain  their  needs. 
The  attached  tabulation  Is  a  summary  of  the 
replies.  I  trust  that  you  will  give  It  careful 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ViHCtL  M.  Hatcher. 

national  association  op  stati  universities 
summary  of  answers  to  inqtjirt  by  8ec- 

RET.^Y   re  SEPTEMBER    1946   ENROLLMENT   AND 
NEEDS   IN   MEMlia  INSTITUTIONS 

1.  Inquiry  sent  to  47  universities. 

2.  Replies  from  46  as  of  May  31,  1946. 

Question  1.  Number  of  veterans  now  en- 
rolled: 124.516  In  46  universities;  range  from 
400  to  11,868  per  institution. 

Question  2:  Additional  number  asking  to 
enroll:  153.000  in  44  universities;  range  from 
400  to  10.000  per  Institution.  Two  additional 
universities  reported  "300  per  week  since  Jan- 
uary and  "60-150  daily." 

Question  3  Total  enrollment  expected  1946 
If  facilities  available:  400,000  in  45  universi- 
ties; range  from  3.000  to  37,200  per.  This 
total  represents  an  average  Increase  over  the 
September-June  1940  enrollment  In  the  45 
universities  reporting  of  48  percent,  ranging 
from  a  low  of  2  percent  to  a  high  of  416  per- 
cent. (The  median  value  of  the  estimated 
Increase  among  the  45  universities  was  48 
percent.) 

Question  4.  Facilities  needed  to  meet  ex- 
pected demand  for  enrollment: 

(a)  Living  quarters,  students  and  faculty, 
single  and  married: 

For  students,  30  universities  report  a  short- 
age of  accommodations  for  42.980  students. 
23  universities  a  shortage  for  13.442  married 
students,  and  7  did  not  distinguish  accom- 
modations but  reported  a  shortage  for  13,550 
students. 

For  the  faculty,  35  universities  report  a 
shortage  of  5,535  famUy  accommodations; 
and.  In  addition,  6  universities  did  not  dif- 


ferentiate between  accommodations  needed 
for  married  students  and  faculty,  but  report 
a  shortage  of  2,650  units. 

(b)  Teaching  space  and  laboratories: 
Shortages  of  teaching  space  and  laboratories 
were  reported  separately  and  combined  In 
various  units,  as  follows: 

Classroom  shortage:  Four  universities  need 
6  classroom  buildings;  11  universities  need 
446  classrooms,  ranging  from  14  to  100  per 
institution;  3  universities  netd  350,000.  10,- 
500,  and  171,000  square  feet  of  classroom 
floor  space  respectively;  1  university  needs 
additional  space. 

Laboratory  shortage ;  Four  universities  need 
10  laboratory  buildings,  ranging  from  1  to 
5  buildings  each;  7  universities  need  116 
laboratory  rooms,  ranging  from  2  to  35  per 
Institution;  5  universities  need  170.000.  5,000, 
50.000,  130,000,  and  70.000  square  feet  of  labo- 
ratory floor  space,  respectively;  1  university 
needs  30  percent  Increased  laboratory  space; 
3  universities  report  the  need  of  additional 
laboratory  space. 

Classrooms  and  laboratories  (not  differen- 
tiated in  reports) :  Two  universities  need  60 
and  20  rooms,  respectively;  5  universities  need 
1,259,200  square  feet  of  floor  space,  ranging 
from  113.000  to  600.000  square  feet  per  Insti- 
tution; 2  universities  need  30  piercent  and 
100  percent  Increase,  respectively;  5  univer- 
sities need  additional  space  for  11.6(X)  stu- 
dents, ranging  from  800  to  6,(X)0  students  per 
Institution;  1  university  needs  additional 
space. 

(c)  Mess  halls:  Shortages  of  mess-hall 
facilities  were  reported  as  follows  by  33  uni- 
versities: Eight  universities  reported  addi- 
tional needed:  1  university  reported  100  per- 
cent increase  needed;  17  universities  reported 
the  need  of  additional  facilities  to  feed  36.050 
additional  students,  ranging  from  500  to  5,000 
students  per  Institution;  2  universities  re- 
ported need  for  40,000  and  106.000  additional 
square  feet  of  mess-hall  floor  space;  5  univer- 
sities need  7  mess-hall  buildings  (1  or  2  per 
Institution). 

(d)  Infirmaries:  Shortage  of  infirmary  fa- 
cilities were  repx)rted  by  28  universities,  as 
follows:  Six  universities  reported  additional 
facilities  needed:  1  university  needs  100  per- 
cent additional  facilities;  11  universities  need 
from  40  to  800  additional  beds  each,  a  total 
of  1.700  beds:  2  universities  need  50,000  and 
20,0(X)  additional  square  feet  of  Infirmary 
floor  space,  respectively;  3  universities  need 
facilities  to  accommodate  1.500.  3.000.  and 
3.000  additional  students,  respectively;  5  uni- 
versities need  7  Inflrmary  buildings  from  1  to 
2  per  Institution. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  3,  1946         • 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica is  proud  to  honor  today  the  first 
.country  in  the  world  to  follow  her  lead 
In  adopting  a  democratic  constitution. 
The  Polish  Constitution,  which  was 
adopted  on  May  3,  1791,  was  the  first 
In  Europe  to  recognize  the  significant 
trend  toward  a  new  era  based  on  the 
rights  of  individuals.  During  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  this 
gallant  country  in  the  last  150  years, 
Poland  has  never  lost  her  love  of  free- 
dom nor  her  devotion  to  democratic 
ideals. 


We  owe  Poland  a  debt  we  can  never 
repay.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
Polish  i>eople  were  among  the  first  to 
stand  up  and  shout  their  defiance  of  the 
Nazi  conquerors.  Knowing  that  they  did 
not  have  the  strength  to  defend  them- 
selves from  a  powerful  enemy,  they 
nevertheless  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose 
the  Nazi  slogan:  might  makes  right. 

The  Polish  people  were  slaughtered  in 
their  thousands  and  their  tens  of  thou- 
sands. But  still  they  shouted  defiance. 
They  were  starved  and  beaten  and  mur- 
dered. But  still  they  had  the  strength 
and  the  courage  to  struggle.  Because 
they  refused  to  lie  down  and  give  up, 
thousands  of  Germans  who  might  have 
been  turning  their  attention  to  the" 
major  battle  fronts  were  tied  down  in  the 
perpetual  business  of  subjugating  a  Po- 
land which  would  not  stay  subjugated. 
Thousands  of  gallant  young  Poles  were 
smuggled  out  to  fight  against  Germany 
in  other  countries.  Their  magnificent 
job  as  fighting  men  brings  everlasting 
credit  to  their  country. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Polish  people 
will  successfully  work  out  the  grave  prob- 
lems now  confronting  them  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  rebuilding  their  country. 
Hunger  is  unfortunately  acute  in  that 
unfortunate  country;  it  behooves  all  of 
us  to  assist  in  getting  food  to  Poland. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead  the 
Polish  people  will  develop  their  country 
anew.  We  must  he  vigilant  and  make 
certain  that  all  international  commit- 
ments affecting  this  brave  and  glorious 
people  are  carried  out. 


What  Makes  a  Senator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  in  the  Wisconsin  Progressive  of 
June  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  entitled 
"What  Makes  a  Senator." 

This  article  has  warm  words  of  praise 
for  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Mitchell].  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  because  it  deals  with  an  issue 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  democratic 
process. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  has  been  such 
an  able,  hard-working  and  conscientious 
Senator  that  he  has  had  no  time  to  cul- 
tivate political  appeal. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  people 
of  Washington  State,  and  of  the  whole 
country  will  understand  that  the  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  and  achievement  of  this 
great  Senate  body  is  maintained  by  men 
who  are  able,  hard  working,  and 
conscientious.  The  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  democracy  depends 
upon  such  imderstanding  by  the  people. 
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are  five  generations  of  my  fr.mlly — the  span 
of  their  lifetime  covers  187  years.  My  great- 
great  grandmother  who  rests  up  there  was  a 
young  voman  when  the  Continental  Con- 
gress signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  United  Slates  of  America  was  born. 
Pioneers  came  westward — some  of  them 
Fettled  in  Brighton — many  sleep  in  the  old 
chtu*chyard  beside  our  veterans  today. 


worry  more  about  his  people  than  their  bal- 
lots; perhaps  someday  service  will  come  first 
and  elections  last. 

Maybe  we  are  all  a  little  to  blame. 

Maybe  we  haven't  done  our  part. 

Perhaps  it's  been  easier  to  leave  the  job  to 
others. 

Today  we  march  to  cemeteries  to  honor 
men. who  gave  their  lives  lor  you  and  for 


The  following  might  be  of  some  Interest  to 
you  and  might  furnish  you  witli  more  live 
ammunition. 

The  following  are  facts  within  my  own 
personal  knowledge: 

1.  In  the  Omaha  OPA  ofBce  Is  a  bird  with 
the  name  of  Kenneth  G^bliart  (with  a  long 
title,  but  it  simmers  down  to  personnel  man- 
ager)   who  hires  and  helps  fire   employees 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

WHAT  MAKES  A  SENATOH? 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Whtte  Salmon,  Wash— News  Items  are 
appearing  In  Washington  State  papers  hint- 
ing that  Senator  Hugh  B.  Mitcheu..  Demo- 
crat, may  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
These  papers  concede  that  Mitchell  haa  been 
an  able  Senator.  Indeed,  they  say  he  has 
been  too  able.  They  claim  he  has  devoted 
so  much  time  and  energy  to  his  Job  as  a 
Senator  that  he  has  had  no  time  to  build 
himself  up  as  a  politician  and  candidate. 

MrrcHELL's  opponent  probably  will  be 
Mayor  Harry  Cain,  of  Tacoma,  a  Republican 
politician  who  overlooks  no  opportunity  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  he  was  a  colonel  in 
the  Army's  military  government  set-up. 

The  stories  writing  off  MrrcHELL  as  a  can- 
didate state  he  hasn't  enough  "political  sex 
appeal"  as  compared  to  Cain.  I'm  not  quite 
sure  what  political  sex  appeal  Is.  I  have  a 
fair  idea  of  what  constitutes  sex  appeal  In  a 
movie  actress,  fan  dancer,  or  artist's  model. 
I  have  never  observed  any  of  these  same  In- 
gredients In  a  politician. 

However.  I  get  a  slight  chill  when  I  read  a 
newspaper  story  which  says  a  man  has  been 
so  conscientious  a  Senator  that  he  won't  be 
a  good  candidate  for  reelection.  Choice  of  a 
United  States  Senator  is  a  serious  business 
in  these  days  of  wars,  depressions.  Inflation, 
unemployment,  and  famine.  A  booking 
agent  can  pick  a  fan  dancer  if  she  has  a  36 
bust  and  a  shapely  thigh.  I  doubt  if  the 
people  of  America  want  political  sex  appeal 
to  determine  who  shall  send  their  sons  to 
war  or  shape  national  policy  for  the  future. 

Hugh  B.  MrrcHELL  has  been  a  hard-work- 
ing Senator  with  liberal  ideas  and  opinions. 
Some  Washington  State  politicians  are 
afraid  he  hasn't  enough  political  sex  appeal 
to  be  measured  against  Harry  Cain.  That 
old  booking  agent  standard  again.  Are  we 
picking  a  strip-teaser  to  perform  at  a  bur- 
lesque show  or  a  man  to  serve  in  the  great- 
est deliberating  body  on  earth? 

An  aged  farmer  on  the  streets  of  this 
upper  Columbia  River  town  spoke  a  mouthful 
to  me.  as  we  looked  out  over  the  Hood  River 
Valley  toward  Mount  Hood's  white  pinnacle. 
Said  he.  "I  wonder  what  we're  coming  to. 
anyway?  This  young  fellow  MrrcHiLL  is  the 
brightest  man  we've  had  In  the  Senate  since 
Homer  Bone.  Everyone  knows  that.  Every- 
one admits  it.  But  some  of  'em  think  be 
ain't  got  as  much  political  'It'  as  this  lou't- 
mputh  Cain.  What  is  political  'If  anyway? 
"t'ears  to  me  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  de- 
cide the  voters  Is  whether  or  not  MrrcHELL 
is  a  good  Senator.  I  think  he's  a  downright 
good  one." 

Occasionally  we  get  our  standards  mixed. 
We  throw  away  the  yardstick  and  substitute 
a  piece  of  string.  Some  book-publishing 
bbiises  have  been  accused  of  accepting  manu- 
scripts for  publication  after  they  saw  not 
the  manuscript  but  the  dazzling  photograph 
of  the  female  who  wrote  it.  Senators  should 
be  a  different  matter. 

Henry  Cain  Is  a  demagog  who  has  yet  to 
offer  a  genuine  program  to  the  voters  of 
Washington.  He  has  talked  Incessantly 
about  his  military  record  as  a  military  gov- 
ernment colonel.  Some  papers  even  made 
much  out  of  Cain's  receiving  the  Victory 
Medal — although  this  medal  goes  to  every 
single  person  who  served  honorably  in  the 
armed  forces. 

I  don't  think  the  American  people  want  a 
man  to  seek  public  office  by  exploiting  his 
service  record.  That  has  never  worked  very 
well  in  the  United  States..  The  people  realize 
that  a  man  who  is  not  a  veteran  can  serve 
Just  as  well  as  a  man  who  has  been  in  service. 

I  was  in  an  Army  uniform  37  months,  but 
I  believe  that  implicitly.  The  situation  in 
my   own   State   of   Oregon   proves   it.    The 


States  senior  United  States  Senator,  Gut 
Cordon,  is  a  veteran.  He  votes  against  school 
lunches,  against  veterans'  housing,  against 
public  power,  against  all  progressive  meas- 
ures. The  State's  Junior  Senator.  Wayne  L. 
Morse,  is  not  a  veteran.  He  votes  for  liberal 
lawo.  he  supports  the  common  people,  he  op- 
poses the  greed  and  avarice  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Hugh  B.  Mitchell  has  been  one  of  the 
Senate's  most  useful  Members  since  h^  was 
appointed  16  months  ago  by  Gov.  Mon  C. 
Wallgren.  Liberals  throughout  the  Nation 
know  him  for  his  vigorous  sponsorship  of 
the  bill  to  establish  a  Columbia  Valley  Au- 
thority. This  is  only  one  of  his  many  activi- 
ties In  behalf  of  progressive  legislation.  He 
Is  always  found  on  the  liberal  side  of  every 
Issue. 

MrrcHELL  helped  materially  to  get  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  Into  the  Northwest  as  operator  of  the 
aluminum  plants  near  Spokane.  This  was 
a  move  long  resisted  by  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America,  which  has  been  eager  to 
preserve  Its  monopolistic  position  in  the  field 
of  light  metals.  Mitchell  also  has  gone  to 
bat  on  the  issue  of  veterans'  housing.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  men  to  challenge  the  real- 
estate  lobby,  which  would  rather  reap  the 
profits  than  house  war  veterans. 

Like  Bob  La  Follette.  who  rose  to  a  Sena- 
torship  after  serving  as  secretary'  to  his 
famous  senatorial  father,  Hugh  Mitchell 
learned  about  the  Senate  as  a  secretary.  He 
was  Mon  Wallgren's  secretary  for  8  years  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  4  years  In 
the  Senate.  When  Wallgren  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington,  he  ap- 
pointed Mitchell  to  fill  the  unexpired  2 
years  of  his  term.  This  caused  a  fearful  hol- 
ler In  some  sources.  People  said  Mitchell 
would  be  a  "stooge."  They  now  know  him  as 
a  useful  and  outstanding  Senator,  a  man  who 
is  both  scholarly  and  hard  working. 

One  reason  that  Mitchell  is  written  off  as 
having  no  political  sex  appeal  Is  his  plain, 
somber  appearance.  He  makes  no  effort  to 
dress  the  part.  He  does  not  wear  shoestring 
ties.  10-galIon  hats,  swallow-tall  coats,  and 
other  senatorial  affectations.  He  has  decided 
he  would  rather  be  a  Senator  than  look  like 
one.  Possibly  this  Is  the  result  of  seeing  so 
many  who  look  like  Senators  but  can't  fill  a 
Senator's  Job.  There  are  a  lot  of  phonies 
In  public  life.  Hugh  Mitchell  Is  not  one  of 
them 

Hugh  Mitchell  is  the  youngest  member  of 
the  Senate.  He*ls  39  years  old.  An  old  hip 
Injury  kept  him  out  of  military  service  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Mitchell  gave  this  no 
publicity  because  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who 
presumes  that  a  citizen  need  not  publicly 
explain  or  amplify  all  his  actions.  This  Is 
probably  a  good  hunch. 

Veterans  running  for  public  office  solely 
on  their  war  records  are  not  doing  so  hot. 
Everyone  respects  and  admires  a  man  who 
has  served  h:s ^country;  yet  there  are  many 
ways  of  serving  one's  country — the  doctor 
standing  on  his  feet  In  the  operating  room, 
the  miner  digging  coal,  the  housewife  bend- 
ing over  a  hot  stove,  the  nurse  feeding  little 
children,  the  school  teacher  In  her  class- 
room, the  conscientious  Senator  studying  re- 
porta  and  bills,  the  engineer  at  his  throttle; 
these  people  serve  America,  too. 

Few  new  Senators  have  been  as  effective 
as  39-year-old  Hugh  B.  Mitchell.  He  has 
been  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Mead 
War  Investigating  Committee.  He  has 
brought  the  Columbia  Valley  Authority  be- 
fore all  the  people;  In  a  few  short  months 
he  has  helped  educate  thousands  of  north- 
westerners  to  the  importance  of  this  bill 
for  a  regional  authority  In  their  area  He 
also  urged  the  decentralization  of  American 
Industry  so  that  millions  of  new  workers 
along  the  Pacific  seaboard  would  be  able  to 
obtain  decent  Jobs. 

MrrcHKLL  was  born  in  Montana.  He  Is  a 
■on  of  Harry  B.  Mitchell,  now  president  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 


Hugh  and  his  wife  have  a  1 -year-old  son, 
Bruce  Cameron  Mitchell.  The  Senator  got 
started  In  public  life  as  a  newspaper  reporto: 
In  the  Washington  town  of  Everett.  This 
commenced  his  association  with  a  Scandi- 
navian Jeweler  named  Mon  Wallgren.  They 
both  were  Democrats,  and  in  1932  they 
teamed  up  In  support  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. This  was  Mitchell's  beginning  in  poll- 
tics,  for  he  became  Wallgren's  secretary  when 
the  latter  was  elected  to  Congress. 

I  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  the  voters  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  Not  for  many  years 
have  they  installed  a  reactionary  in  high 
public  olllce.  They  have  had  long  schooling 
In  the  liberal  movement.  Such  men  as 
Homer  Bone,  the  late  J.  D.  Ross,  and  Lew 
Schwelleubach  gave  them  a  thorough 
grounding  in  public  power.  I  doubt  if  they 
will  replace  Hugh  Mitchell  with  someone 
whose  oniy  qualification  Is  that  nebuloiis 
thing  called  political  sex  appeal. 

Hugh  Mttchell  will  go  to  the  post  urging 
a  Columbia  Valley  Authority  for  the  inte- 
grated development  of  the  Columbia  River 
watershed  In  behalf  of  all  the  people.  Harry 
Cain  will  probably  be  talking  about  his  ex- 
periences with  the  military  government  set- 
up. Some  of  his  backers  may  be  emphasizing 
his  so-called  political  sex  appeal.  The  peo- 
ple of  Washington,  with  200,000  Jobs  needed 
in  the  postwar  era,  will  probably  decide  that 
a  CVA  is  more  Important  than  the  male 
equivalent  of  that  shapely  thigh  and  36 
bosom. 


Memorial  Day  Address  by  George  Gushing, 
News  Editor  of  Station  WJR,  Detroit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  o) 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  sig- 
nificant Memorial  Day  address  delivered 
at  Brighton.  Mich.,  by  George  Gushing, 
news  editor  of  Station  WJR  of  Detroit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Its  a  rather  strange  feeling  to  be  Invited 
back  to  your  home  town  to  talk  to  your  old 
neighbors. 

I  feel  very  humble,  and  greatly  honored. 

It's  a  long  time— nearly  40  years — since 
I've  taken  part  in  a  Decoration  Day  program 
in  Brighton. 

It's  a  long  time  since  we  marched  from  the 
Opera  Hotise  to  the  old  cemetery— marched 
proudly  behind  an  ever-thinning  rank  of 
blue-clad  veterans  of  Appomattox  and  Chan- 
cellorsville  and  Gettysburg.  Do  you  remem- 
ber their  Qat-peake*caps?  The  fife  and  drum 
corps? 

Yes.  it's  a  long  time — and  those  men  of 
Brighton  who  fought  to  preserve  the  Union 
are  now  all  gone. 

Their  ranks  have  been  filled  by  others,  by 
many  others,  for  we've  had  three  more  wars 
since  I  marched  in  my  first  Memorial  Day 
parade  In  Brighton— the  Spanish -American 
War,  World  War  I.  and  World  War  II. 

How  many  of  us  who  marched  down  these 
same  streets  a  half  century  ago  ever  dreamed 
we  would  have  three  more  wars — and  now 
we  all  wonder  hew  mafiy  more  wars  we'll 
have  to  fight  before  the  people  of  this  earth 
can  learn  to  work  and  live  toj»ether. 

I  don't  want  to  b?  personal  this  morning, 
but  up  in  that  quiet,  peaceful,  eld  cemetery 
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Am  sending  you  my  clBce  copy  of  her  ap- 
plication for  price  adjustment,  which  the 
Des  Moines  OPA  is  Just  setting  on.    Retvim 


Cafe,  Jolly's  Cafe,  and  Brills  Cafe,  all  of  Lake 
City.  Iowa. 
Attached   hereto   marked   "Exhibit   A"   Is 


Exhibit  B 
Palmer's  Coffee  Shop, 

Lake   City,   Iowa. 
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are  five  gener.itions  of  my  fcrally — the  span 
of  their  lifetime  covers  187  years.  My  great- 
great  grandmother  who  rests  up  there  was  a 
young  T.-oman  when  the  Continental  Con- 
gress signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  United  States  of  America  was  born. 
Pioneers  came  westward — some  of  them 
settled  in  Brighton — many  sleep  in  li\e  old 
churchyard  beside  our  veterans  today. 

In  the  years  that  followed  America  built 
a  great,  powerful,  and  prosperous  Nation. 

Now,  as  we  observe  this  first  peacetime 
Memorial  Day  in  6  years,  we  face  a  new  crisis, 
a  crisis  as  great  as  Washington  did  at  Valley 
Forge,  as  Lincoln  did  at  Bull  Run. 

Our  house  is  divided  today,  not  Just  po- 
litically, for  a  difference  of  political  opinion 
is  a  normal  phase  of  a  democracy.  We  expect 
that  in  America. 

We  are  divided  today  by  groups  who  would 
use  this  country  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 

We  have  reached  a  period  where  some  men 
place  persQnal  ambitions  ahead  cf  their  coun- 
try. 

We  have  lost  something  In  America.  We 
can't  blame  ihat  on  the  war.  We  can't  blame 
it  on  the  Democrats  or  on  the  Republicans. 
We  can't  blame  It  on  labor  or  management. 

We  must  blame  ourselves. 

We've  developed  into  a  Nation  of  many 
pressure  groups,  each  one  working  tirelessly 
for  their  own  selfish  ends. 

We  fight  among  ourselves  while  the  seeds 
of  foreign  ideologies  are  sown  in  our  midst. 

We  must  always  remember  there  can  be 
no  national  unity  If  we  allow  these  enemies 
of  our  American  way  of  life  to  undermine 
our  democratic  Institutions. 

America  cannot  exist  half  democratic  and 
half  Communist  or  Fascist. 

We  are  not  even  united  today  on  the 
simple  principles  that  made  America  great. 

We  are  no  longer  willing  to  try  and  govern 
ourselves.  We  have  become  a  dependent 
Nation — instead  of  an  Independent  Nation. 

We  seem  willing  to  trade  liberty  (or 
security. 

Is  that  the  spirit  that  built  America? 

There's  a  great  difference  between  liberty 
and  security.  Your  forefathers  and  mine 
came  here  to  find  liberty — they  fought  and 
died  for  it. 

The  peasants  of  Europe  had  security  for 
centuries,  but  they   did  not  have  freedom. 

We  in  America  chose  freedom.  Now  we 
must  make  sure  we  do  not  lose  it. 

We  pay  tribute  on  this  day  to  men  and 
women  who  gave  their  lives  to  preserve 
Brighton  and  thousands  of  other  places  like 
Brighton. 

Are  all  their  high  Ideals — are  all  those  tiny 
white  crosses  on  far-away  islands — Just  a 
hollow  mockery? 

You  may  argue  that  times  have  changed — 
that  the  world  now  is  small — that  no  longer 
can  we  live  unto  oureelves. 

I  grant  all  that. 

Modern  science  has  made  this  universe  a 
very  tiny  place — this  has  become  an  age  of 
split  seconds. 

But,  what  has  time  and  distance  to  do  with 
it? 

What  if  we  do  live  nearer  our  neighbors? 

If  all  these  wonders  of  science  are  only 
to  send  larger  bombs  and  more  deadly  bul- 
lets, then  civilization  has  failed  completely. 

Today  the  world  is  filled  with  growing  sus- 
picion; great  nations  distrust  one  another; 
small  nations  are  fearful.  And,  whUe  a  few 
men  strive  for  world  peace,  there  are  many 
here  at  home  who  boast  loudly  about  our 
Bill  of  Rights  and  yet  Ignore  all  the  principles 
of  that  sacred  document. 

There  are  many  who  shout  about  freedom 
of  speech,  but  these  same  people  would  deny 
U  to  others. 

Equality,  tolerance,  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, a  living  wage — all  are  proud  claims  of  a 
free  nation.  Too  often  they  have  l>ecome 
Just  empty  slogans. 

Perhaps  someday  a  Congressman  will  put 
his  country  first;  perhaps  someday  he  will 


worr^-  more  about  his  people  than  their  bal- 
lots; perhaps  someday  service  will  come  first 
and  elections  last. 

Maybe  we  are  all  a  little  to  blame. 

Maybe  we  haven't  done  our  part. 

Perhaps  it's  been  easier  to  leave  the  Job  to 
others. 

Today  we  inarch  to  cemeteries  to  honor 
men. who  gave  their  lives  for  you  and  for 
me.  We  place  a  wreath,  f  bouquet  of  flowers, 
on  a  mound  of  earth,  and  then  we  wait  until 
another  year. 

We  leave  the  great  task  of  constantly 
guarding  the  priceless  liberties  these  men 
fought  for — we  leave  U^at — to  someone  else. 

And  irocrty  can't  be  put  away  in  moth 
balls  or  stored  in  dark  attics. 

It  must  be  constantly  nourished  and  care- 
fully tended,  and  kept  out  in  the  sunlight 
of  freedom. 

Liberty  was  worth  fighting  for  in  the  days 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln — our  grand- 
fathers and  sons  held  it  high  above  all  else. 

It  was  worth  d>ing  for  on  Okinawa. 

It's  worth  working  for  today. 

Somehow  or  other  I  feel  the  answer  is  here 
in  Brighton.  That  Brighton  is  a  symbol  of 
the  kind  of  America  that  you  and  I  want  to 
live  in. 

For  you  typify  thousands  of  other  sound 
and  solid  commmiities  which  dot  this  great 
Nation  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

I  cannot  believe  that  where  men  and  wom- 
en know  their  neighbors,  and  trust  them, 
that  these  radical  isms  and  doctrines  which 
now  threaten  the  unity  of  our  great  country 
will  ever  find  acceptance. 

These  postwar  days  will  bring  their  prob- 
lems— there  will  be  times  when  we  will  all  be 
fearful . 

But  as  we  stand  here  together  as  fellow 
Americans  on  this  Decoration  Day  in 
Brighton,  we  must  resolve  to  serve  our  coim- 
try  with  all  our  heart  and  efforts. 

We  must  realize  our  full  responsibilities 
and  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  Nation  we  love. 

Then  we  can  walk  proudly  a.s  free  men  and 
women.  It  will  take  courage.  It  will  de- 
mand deep  faith.  But  if  we  will  It.  then 
the  voice  of  America  will  be  a  united  one. 


OPA  Restaurant  Regulations 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UlTTED  STATES 

Mon<iay,  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Bernard  L.  Willis,  an  attorney  of 
Lake  City,  Iowa,  together  with  an  appli- 
cation of  Palmer's  Ccflfee  Shop  of  Lake 
City,  Iowa,  for  price  adjustments  from 
OPA.  and  a  clipping  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  Sunday,  June  8.  1946,  en- 
titled "$950  Is  paid  in  OPA  cases." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Lake  CrrT,  Iowa,  June  8.  1946. 
Senator  Botruu:  B.  Hickenloofer, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Perhaps  you  recall  your  visit  to 
the  Lake  City  Community  Building  a  few 
years  back  and  the  warm  reception  given  you. 

Have  foUowed  your  stand  on  various  con- 
troversial issues  and  glad  to  say  you  are  right 
on  the  beam. 

We  have  followed  with  Interest  your  bar- 
rage on   OPA  and  that  bureaucrat  Bowles. 


The  following  might  be  of  some  Interest  to 
you  and  might  furnish  you  with  more  live 
ammunition. 

The  following  are  facts  within  my  own 
personal  knowledge: 

1.  In  the  Omaha  OPA  office  is  a  bird  with 
the  naihe  of  Kenneth  Gebhart  (witli  a  long 
title,  but  it  simmers  down  to  personnel  man- 
ager) who  hires  and  helps  fire  employees 
who  in  turn  act  as  authorities  in  ^-ery  line 
of  trade  and  who  pester  businessmen  no  end. 
as  you  knew.  The  SKid  Oebhart  has  violated 
the  Hatch  Act.no  end,  and  compares  a  Re- 
publican to  a  rat.  Of  chief  interest  is  the 
fact  that  this  bird  Gebhart  prior  to  his  lush 
political  appointments  was  a  mere  railway 
mail  clerk  and  is  now  drawing  over  $5.0C0. 
His  personal  -file  will  prove  his  lack  of  quali- 
fications and  prior  position  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

2.  The  following  case  in  which  I  am  the 
attorney  for  the  defendant  is  one  for  Ripley: 

Paul  A.  Porttr.  Administrator,  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  Plaintiff  v.  Mabelle 
Palmer,  filed  in  Northern  District  of  Iowa. 
Central  Division.  No.  267  (filed  in  Fort  Dodge 
Federal  Court),  seeking  injunction  against 
defendant  for  overceiling  sale  of  restaurant 
items  and  Judgment  for  no  less  than  S500 
and  alleging  for  period  March  1.  Id45.  to 
January  15.  1946,  overceiling  sale  on  no  less 
than  2,000  separate  items. 

Well,  this  Is  just  one  of  those  hole-in-the- 
wall  hamburger  Joints,  10  feet  by  24  feet;  the 
manager  Is  the  former  cook  who  doeen't 
know  a  OPA  regulation  from  a  fence  |>ost. 
See  application  for  price  adjustment  which 
I  prepared  for  her  and  forwarded  to  Des 
Moines  OPA  office — still  no  action  on  same. 
And  to  top  it  off  the  good  people  of  Lake 
City  are  back  of  her  100  percent,  for  the 
reason  that  she  puts  out  twice  the  meal  for 
the  money  than  any  other  place  in  town;  i.  e  , 
T-bone  steak,  large  portion  of  French-fried 
potatoes,  nice  salad,  bread  and  a  generous 
portion  of  butter,  and  drink,  all  for  50  cents. 
And  right  here  in  Lake  City  other  places  are 
getting  90  cents  for  the  same  dinner,  and  yet 
the  OPA  is  after  her  and  dragging  her  into 
Federal  court.  Now  you  ask  the  reason  for 
all  this.  The  reason  is  that  she  didn't  make 
a  voluntary  contribution  as  they  requested 
and  so  they -are  out  to  make  an  example  of 
her.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  raw 
they  are,  a  local  grocer  (was  in  Des  Moiiies 
paper)  was  forced  to  make  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution for  overceUing  grocery  Item,  which 
Item  was  raised  in  price  and  the  local  price 
board  admitted  they.dldn't  •%?»nd  him  a  notice 
of  the  price  Increase.  A  nitwit  OPA  man 
inferred  that  the  grocery  manager  should 
have  checked  with  other  stores.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  like — further,  that  deal  was 
so  raw  that  James  Martin,  a  volunteer  price- 
panel  member,  of  Rockwell  City,  resigned , 
from  the  board  by  reason  of  such  tactics. 
You  wouldn't  believe  how  these  birds  ere 
throwing  their  weight  around,  threatening 
small  businessmen  and  telling  them  If  they 
get  an  attorney  it  will  be  tougher,  and  mak- 
ing their  voluntary  contribution  damage 
amounts  so  small  so  that  the  small  btisincsE- 
man  cant  afford  an  attorney,  1.  e.,  note  small 
amounts  collected  by  OPA  on  enclosed  notice 
of  OPA  cases.  And,  of  course,  I  should  men- 
tion each  collection  makes  an  alleged  good 
record  for  brother  Bowles  to  present  Con- 
gress as  to  the  price-celling  violations  over 
the  country.  Hell,  they  miss  the  real  price- 
ceiling  violators  and  pick  on  sitting  ducks. 
I  could  preach  on  the  subject,  but  believe 
you  are  well  posted.  In  any  event,  use  this 
information  as  you  please — I'll  be  glad  to 
help  in  any  way  you  see  fit.    Give  'em  hell. 

Oh,  yes.  the  former  owner  of  the  little 
coffee  shop  in  question  gave  up  because  be 
couldn't  get  a  price  increase  as  he  was  en- 
titled to  and  turned  It  over  to  his  cook, 
Mabelle  Palmer,  who  the  OPA  feels  is  break- 
ing the  price  line.  It  is  absolutely  ridiculous 
to  say  the  least. 
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ernment,  the  North  Dakota  Research 
Foundation,  has  developed  a  new  process 
whereby  cull  potatoes  previously  an  eco- 
nomic loss,  and  a  sanitarv  nuisanre  ran 


"Willie  the  technical  development  of  the 
process  was  being  carried  out,  actual  feeding 
experiments  were  undertaken  at  the  agricul- 
tural college  and  are  still  being  continued. 


Industries"  In  which  a  strike  affects  the  en- 
tire economy  of  the  United  States. 

The   House    of   Representatives   voted    al- 
most unanimously  to  support  the  President 


lA.t 1 


I  believe  that  implicitly.    The  situation  In 
my   own    State    of    Oregon    proves    It.    Tht 


son  of  Harry  B.  Mitchell,  now  president  of 
the  United  States  ClvU  Service  Commission. 


I  don't  want  to  b?  personal  this  morning, 
but  up  in  that  quiet,  peacelul,  eld  cemetery 


J 


k 
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Am  sending  you  my  cfflce  copy  of  her  ap- 
plication for  price  adjustment,  which  th« 
Des  Moines  OPA  Is  Just  setting  on.  Retxim 
when  you  are  through  with  same.  Keep  up 
the  good  worlt. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Bernard  L.  Wilus. 


NINK    HUNDSTD   AND    FUTT    DOLLARS    IS   PAID    Df 
OPA    CASES 

Settlements  totaling  $950.10  In  2  days  by 
Iowa's  county  price  panels  was  reported  Fri- 
day by  the  OfDce  of  Price   Administration. 

The  settlements: 

Ames:  The  Grid.  Sheldon-Munn  Hotel,  $25; 
O.  R.  Shaffer  Motors.  $17.50  to  consumer  and 
$7.50  to  Federal  Treasury. 

Anthon:  Boston  Store,  groceries,  $25. 

Clinton:  Kennedys  Cafe,  $25;  Harry  Lake 
Grocery.  $25:  Ketelsen  &  Son.  food  Items,  $25. 

Cresco:  Orasser  Grocery,  $25;  Sno- White 
Orccery,  $25;  Kellan  &  Co.,  groceries,  $25. 

Decorah :  Bencas  Market,  $25. 

£>es  Moines:  Des  Moines  Music  House, 
$16.70  to  consumers  and  $33.40  to  Federal 
Treasury. 

Emmetsbiu-g:  M.  P.  Crawe,  durable  goods, 
$2.15  to  consumer  and  $22.85  to  Treasury. 

Fort  Dodge:  Town  Pump,  restaurant  items, 
$200. 

Fort  Madison:  Jacobsmeyer  Grocery, 
$37.50:  William  Ren  Lavern,  beverages. 
$37.50. 

Glenwood :  John  Walker,  groceries,  $50. 

Madrid :  Margaret  Hall.  auto.  $25. 

Mason  City:  James  Brothers,  groceries,  $25. 

Mount  Ayr:  Wilton  Store,  groceries,  $37.50; 
Bauidners  Cash  Market,  $37.50. 

Panora:  Porter's  Food  Market,  $25. 

Patterson:  Pace's  Grocery.  $25. 

Saratoga:  Kakec  Store,  $50. 

Sioux  City:  John's  Cafe.  $25. 

Waterloo:  Hillcrest  Grocery,  $25. 

Waukon:  Waukon  Style  Shop,  $25;  Waukon 
Food  Shop,  $25. 

West  Bend:  Swartfager  Grocery,  $25. 

Palmer's  CorrzE  Shop. 

Lake  City,  Iowa. 

APPUCATION  TOR   PRICE  ADJUSTMENT  UNDER 
RESTAURANT   MPR    2 

Formal  application  Is  hereby  made  to  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration.  Liberty  Build- 
ing. Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  Increase  In  restau- 
rant prices  In  accordance  with  adjustment 
provision  contained  In  section  17  of  restau- 
rant MPR  2. 

Applicant  Mabelle  Palmer  is  manager  and 
operator  of  Palmer's  Coffee  Shop,  Lake  City, 
Iowa,  formerly  Miller's  Coffee  Shop.  She 
leased  the  building  and  restaurant  equip- 
ment therein  January  1946.  Said  coffee  shop 
is  described  as  a  lunchroom  which  seats  20 
people,  consisting  of  3  booths  which  seat  12 
persons,  and  8  stools;  said  lunch  room  Is  ap- 
proximately 10  feet  wide  and  24  feet  long. 
The  type  of  customers  is  a  mixed  group,  con- 
sisting of  local  and  out-of-town  customers. 
The  business  location  is  on  the  main  street 
and  services  truckers,  traveling  men,  and 
local  trade. 

Continued  operation  under  present  celling 
prices  will  cause  applicant  to  close  her  busi- 
ness by  reason  of  Inadequate  returns  and  op- 
erating under  such  financial  hardship  as  to 
catise  a  substantial  threat  to  the  continuance 
of  its  operation,  and  such  discontinuance 
will  result  in  serious  inconvenience  to  con- 
sumers as  they  will  have  to  turn  to  other 
establishments  for  food  and  beverage  items 
which  lack  capacity  to  serve,  and  by  reason 
of  such  discontinuance,  the  same  meals,  food 
Items,  or  beverages  will  cost  the  customers  of 
the  eating  establishments  as  much  as  or  more 
than  the  proposed  adjusted  prices. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  three  near- 
est eating  places  are  as  follows:  Johnson's 


Cafe,  Jolly's  Cafe,  and  Brills  Cafe,  all  of  Lake 
City,  Iowa. 

Attached  hereto  marked  "Exhibit  A"  Is 
schedule  of  present  maximum  prices  and  re- 
quested adjusted  prices. 

Attached  hereto  marked  "Exhibit  B"  Is  de- 
tailed proflt-and-loss  statement  for  the  es- 
tablishments for  the  3-month  period  begin- 
ning January  1,  1946,  and  ending  April  1, 
1946;  said  being  the  first  3-month  period  of 
operation  by  Mabelle  Palmer  as  manager  and 
oj)erator  of  Palmer's  Coffee  Shop,  Lake  City, 
Iowa. 

Included  In  exhibit  B  is  break-down  of 
employees  and  wages  paid  and  other  required 
information. 

Applicant  respectfully  requests  that  price 
increases  be  granted  forthwith  as  set  forth 
in  schedule  of  requested  adjusted  prices  at- 
tached hereto. 

Signed  this  9th  day  of  May  1946  at  Lake 
City,  Iowa. 

Mabelle  Palmer. 

Witness: 

B.  L.  Willis, 
Lake  City,  Iowa. 

ExHisrr  A 
Schedule  of  present  maximum  prices  and  re- 
quested adjusted  prices 

40-rrEM   LIST 


item 


A  LA  CARTE 

1.  Veeetahlc  juice  (tomato)..]..... 

2.  Kruit  juici' — prune  and  orange.. 

3.  Soup — vegetable  and  tomato 

4.  Home-made  chili 

5.  French  and  .\meriean  fried  po- 

tatoes  

C.  Potato  salad 


Maxi- 
mum 
price 


$0.10 


PropofCil 
Increase 


SANDWICHES 

7.  Ham .,. 

8.  Cheese...  

9.  Grilled  cheese........ 

10.  Hamburger ... 

11.  Coney  Island . 

12.  T.ps 


13.  Bai-on 

14.  Bacon  and  egg 

l.").  Fric<l  ham 

16.  Hot  pork  or  beef  with  iwtatoes.. 

BREACrAST  ITEMS 

17.  Hot  cereal  with  half  and  half 

15.  Cold  cereal  with  half  and  half... 
19.  Hot  cake  with  butter  and  sirup.. 
2U.  Hot  cake  and   sausage,   butter 

and  sirup 

21.  Hot  cake  and  bacon,  butter  and 

sirup 

22.  Two  eggs,  any  style,  with  toast.. 

23.  Two  eggs  antl  bacon  with  toast.. 

24.  Buttered  tonst  with  drink 


10 

10.05 

1.5 

■    .06 

20 

.05 

10 

.05 

10 

15 

.05 

10 

.05 

15 

.05 

10 

05 

.05 

10 

15 

■£> 

-.k....... 

ME.VLS 

25.  Eeefroast  (rumpi,  potatoes,  veg- 

etable, salad  and  desert 

X.  Pork  roast  (loin),  potatoes,  veg- 
etable, sakd  and  desert 

27.  Baked  ham,  potatoes,  vegetable, 
salad  and  desert 

29.  Fish,  potatoes,  vegetable,  salad' 

and  desert 

30.  Fried  chicken,  potatoes,  vege- 

table, salad  and  dessert 

31.  Cold    meat    cuts  with   potato 

salad 

32.  Steak,  French  fries  and  salad 

33.  Fork  chops,  2,  French  fries  and 

salad 

34.  Hamburger  steak,  French  fries 

and  salad 

35.  Sausage,  French  fries  and  salad.. 

BEVERAGES 

26.  Cotlee  (cup),  tea  (pot),  milk 

DESSERTS 

37.  Pie  (any  kind)  per  cut 

38.  Cake  per  cut 

39.  Icecream,  plain 

4t>.  Ice  cream  sundaes 


.20 
.25 


.15 
.15 
.15 

.30 

.30 

.es 

.35 
.15 


.45 

.45 
.45 


.50 

.35 
.50 

.£0 

.45 
.45 


.05 


.10 
.10 

.10 
.15 


.05 


.05 

.05 


.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.15 


.10 

.10 

.05 
.05 


ExHisrr  B 

Palmers  Coffee  Shop, 

Lake   City.   Iowa. 

Profit  and  loss  statement  for  period  JanU' 

ary  1.  1946.  to  April  1,  1946 
Total  receipts.: $5,091.05 

January  1940 ?. 1,323.50 

Februarj-  m6 1.  735. 70 

March  1946 2,031.83 

F.xjicnditures  (partial  list): 


Shop  ex- 
Iienscs 

and 
mainte- 
nance ' 

Stock* 

Candy 
and  cig- 
arettes 

Help* 

January 

February.... 
March 

$206.16 
137.22 
144.62 

$728.39 
907.  14  • 
1,131.89 

$149. 27 
182.91 
l.i0.  37 

$237. 50 
333.00 
408.25 

Total.... 

4S8.(,0 

2,  767.  42 

4«2.55 

978. 95 

Total  receipts  for  3-nionth  jHTiod $5,091.0.5 

Total  listed  expenditures  for  3-month  period..    4. 716. 92 

Total  earnings  for  3-month  period 374. 13 

Average  monthly  earnings 124.71 

« Includes  rent,  electricity,  f»s,  heat,  water,  and 
telephone. 

2  Includes  food  and  meat  purchased. 

5  Help  item  consi.<ts  of  2  waitresses  at  $15  and  $10  per 
week  respectively:  night  cook.  $15,  and  day  cook,  $25 
per  week;  day  dishwa-sher,  $12,  and  night  dishwasher 
f-S  per  week,  "plus  inisccllaiu'ous  hoip.  During  above 
mentioned  3-motiih  i>erlod  -MaU'lie  Palmer,  operator 
and  manager,  ha.-;  worked  as  day  cook,  thus  effecting 
saving's,  particuhu'ly  the  month  of  January.  Said 
nianapir  does  have  her  meals  at  place  ol  busiiiosj. 

Applicant  serves  6,000  or  more  customers 
per  month,  serving  over  300  persons  on  Sat- 
urdays and  approximately  250  persons  or 
more  on  week  days,  operating  6  days  per  week. 
More  persons  are  generally  served  at  noon, 
however,  breakfast  and  evening  meal  hours 
are  equally  full. 

Applicant  Would  like  to  hiave  noted  that 
compared  to  1943,  all  costs  have  Increased 
with  exception  of  several  food  items,  1.  e., 
rent  and  wages  have  Increased  considerably; 
same  quality  food  items  have  increased  gen- 
erally. Overhead  is  major  Item  of  cost  In- 
crease. However,  here  Is  break-down  of  in- 
crease in  food  items  which  applicant  has  been 
forced  to  discontinue:  Hot  dog  with  chill 
sauce,  5  cent  celling  price;  cost  Ti'j  cents 
each.  Wiener,  3  5  cents  (10  to  pound  at  35 
cents),  chill  sauce,^  3  cents  per  serving,  bun 
1  cent  each;  total  cost  7y2  cents.  Also  bacon, 
butter,  coffee,  cream,  soup,  creamed  corn, 
potatoes,  eggs,  prices  have  Increased. 


New  Indusb7  for  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  months  we  have 
given  serious  attention  to  two  problems 
of  national  importance:  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  national  program  of 
research,  and  the  pressing  problem  of 
food. 

I  have  In  my  hand  an  announcement 
Issued  by  the  Honorable  Fred  G.  Aan- 
dahl,  Grovernor  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, in  which  he  states  that  the  tech- 
nical research  branch  of  our  State  gov- 


Perhaps  someday  a  Congressman  will  put 
his  country  first;  perhaps  someday  he  will 


We  have  followed  with  Interest  your  bar- 
rage ou   OPA  and  that  bureaucrat  Bowles. 


Ing  the  price  line, 
to  say  the  least. 


It  IS  aosojuicjy  naicuious 
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ernment,  the  North  Dakota  Research 
Foundation,  has  developed  a  new  process 
whereby  cull  potatoes  previously  an  eco- 
nomic loss,  and  a  sanitary  nuisance,  can 
be  converted  into  a  product  which  has 
high  value  as  a  livestock  food,  or  as  a 
raw  material  for  industry. 

The  process  has  the  outstanding  merit 
of  simplicity,  of  low  investment  and  op- 
erating cost,  and  it  is  now  in  successful 
commercial  operation.  I  commend  it  to 
all  States  in  which  potatoes  are  an  im- 
portant crop.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  statement  of  Gover- 
nor Aandahl  in  the  Record: 

RiSEAKCH  FOUNDATION  DEVELOPS   NEW   INDITSTRT 

FOR    NosTH    Dakota;    cull    potatoes   con- 
verted TO  stock  food 

Gov.  Fred  G.  Aandahl,  chairman  of  the 
North  Dakota  Research  Foundation,  an- 
nounced today  the  successful  operation  of  a 
revolutionary  cull  potato  drying  proces.s  de- 
veloped by  the  foundation  and  now  In  com- 
mercial operation  at  Grand  Forks.  "Tliis 
process,"  said  the  Governor,  "converts  cull 
potatoes  into  a  marketable  stock  food  at  n 
cost  which ^neets  all  competition.  It  takes  a 
waste  material  which  is  a  sanitary  and  eco- 
nomic liability  and  transforms  it  into  feed 
sorely  needed  at  this  time.  The  foundation 
has  studied  the  problem  for  over  a  year,  and 
this  solution  Isii  credit  to  Its  staff." 

Alex  C.  Burr,  director  of  research  for  the 
foundation,  described  the  process  as  being 
"made  up  of  three  simple  steps:  First,  the 
water  In  the  potato  Is  freed  by  passing  the 
whole  raw  potato  through  a  hammer  mill; 
second,  the  major  portion  of  the  water  is  re- 
moved by  passing  the  pulp  from  the  ham- 
mer mill  through  a  mechanical  press;  third, 
the  cake  from  the  press  Is  put  through  a  ro- 
tary dryer,  where  the  final  portlon-of  water 
is  removed.  The  product  Is  a  dry  granular 
material  which  makes  an  excellent  .'itock 
food." 

According  to  Burr,  full  Information  and 
technical  assistance  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  major  potato  operators  and  Is  avail- 
able freely  to  all.  A  group  of  Hatton  potato 
men,  operating  as  True  Food  Dehydrators, 
Inc..  and  related  companies,  with  plants  In 
Grand  Forks  and  East  Grand  Forks,  have 
built  and  are  operating  the  first  cull-drylng 
plant.  It  has  a  capacity  of  approximately 
60  tons  of  raw  potatoes  per  24  hours,  and 
every  pound  of  product  is  being  marketed. 

W.  M.  Fankhanel,  general  manager  of  the 
True  Food  Dehj-drators,  In  commenting  on 
the  process,  said,  "We  are  very  enthusla-stic 
over  the  possibilities  of  the  dehydration  of 
cull  potatoes  because  it  will  have  a  far-reach- 
ing effect  on  the  future  development  of  the 
poUto  Industry.  It  will  give  the  farmer  a 
market  for  th?  inferior  grade  of  potato  he 
could  not  otherwise  sell.  The  dried  potato 
will  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  stock  growers 
and  feeders  becau-se  it  replaces  corn  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  ration.  The  process  will  go  a 
long  wny  toward  eliminating  unsightly  and 
unsanitary  piles  of  rotten  and  low-grade  po- 
tatoes dumped  wherever  potatoes  are  graded 
and  shipped.  We  express  our  thanks  to  Dr. 
Btirr,  Professor  Gooley,  and  the  research 
foundation  for  their  splendid  work." 

Math  Dahl,  commissioner  of  agriculture 
and  labor,  and  a  member  of  the  Research 
Fotmdatlon,  said,  "I  have  followed  this  de- 
velopment since  the  beginning.  Potatoes 
constitute  one  of  the  major  ciops  In  North 
Dakota.  The  disposition  of  culls  has  always 
been  a  sanitary  and  economic  problem.  Now 
by  this  process  they  are  converted  into  a 
needed,  money-making  product.  This  Is  re- 
search at  its  best.  Two  or  three  seasons  of 
this  process  will  produce  In  the  State  a  return 
equal  to  the  entire  biennial  appropriation  of 
the  foundation.    Research  pays." 


While  the  technical  development  of  the 
process  was  being  carried  out,  actual  feeding 
experiments  were  undertaken  at  the  agricul- 
tural college  and  are  still  being  continued. 
Tests  show  that  the  new  product  Is  well  liked 
by  animals  and  can  be  used  in  mixed  rations. 

In  commenting  on  the  svccess  of  the  proc- 
ess. Burr  pointed  out  \hat  It  was  the  result 
of  conceiitrated  cooperative  research.  Ar- 
rangements for  the  first  experiments  on  the 
hammer  milling  of  whole  raw  potatoes  were 
made  with  Dean  Walster  and  Dr.  Longwell,  at 
the  agricultural  college,  and  began  a  year  ago 
last  March.  The  laboratory  work  was  then 
transferred  to  the  university,  where  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  unit-process  laboratory  were 
made  availab:e  by  Dean  Harrington  and  Pro- 
fessor Cooley.  As  the  work  progressed,  ex- 
periments were  run  in  the  plants  of  the 
Davenport  Machine  &  Foundry  Co..  of  Daven- 
port. Iowa,  and  the  Link  Belt  Co..  of  Chicago. 
The  willingness  of  the  True  Food  Dehydrators 
to  tulld  the  first  plant  stimulated  those 
working  on  the  project,  and  the  soundness  of 
their  Judgment  has  been  amply  demon- 
.strated.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  splendid  cooperation  of  Professor  Cooley 
of  the  university. 

This  one  project  demonstrates  what  can 
be  done  In  the  way  of  practical  research. 
By  bringing  to  bear,  on  one  pressing  prob- 
lem, the  resources  of  the  university  and  the 
agricultural  college,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Research  Foundation,  the  problem  is 
.solved  and  a  new  Industry  <:rcated.  This 
program  of  reseai-ch  should  have  been  started 
years  ago,  and  if  continued  will  solve  many 
of  the  technical  and  economic  problems  of 
the  State. 


The  Labor  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
broadcast  by  and  inter\'iew  of  Hon.  Frank 
Fellows,  Congressman  from  the  Third 
District  of  Maine.  This  broadcast  over 
WOL,  of  Washington,  and  WHN,  of  New 
York  City,  took  place  May  30.  1946.  on 
the  program  known  as  Congressional 
Record  on  the  Air.  The  subject  was  The 
Present  Labor  Crisis.  Mr.  Fellows  was 
interviewed  by  Billy  Repaid,  the  news 
commentator. 

Mr.  Fellows.  May  25,  the  President,  find- 
ing himself  faced  with  an  Intolerable  situa- 
tion which  threatened  to  tjreak  down  the 
Government  Itself— to  use  his  own  words — 
appeared  beforw  the  Congress  and  stated: 
'We  are  dealing  with  a  handful  of  men  who 
have  It  within  their  power  to  cripple  the  en- 
tire economy  of  the  Nation.  I  request  tem- 
porary legislation  to  take  care  of  this  imme- 
diate crisis.  1  request  permanent  legislation 
leading  to  the  formulation  of  a  long-range 
labor  policy  designed  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  crises  and  generally  to  reduce 
stoppages  of  work  in  all  Industries  for  the 
future." 

The  President  recognized  he  had  no  tools 
with  which  to  work.  After  a  debate  of  40 
minutes,  the  House  gave  to  him  the  tempo- 
rary legislation  he  asked.  The  Senate  now 
has  this  proposed  law  under  consideration. 
This  Is  emergency  le^slatlon — temporary  In 
uature,  and  applicable  only  to  "those  few 


Industries"  in  which  a  strike  affects  the  en- 
tire economy  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  of  Refnresentatives  voted  al- 
most unanimously  to  support  the  President 
in  a  critical  emergency.  You  will  note  he 
also  asked  for  permanent  legislation  leading 
to  formation  of  a  long-range  p>olicy.  Last 
February  the  House  passed  liie  so-called  Case 
bill,  designed  to  make  contracts  mutually 
binding  upon  both  labor  and  industry — a 
bill  which  takes  away  none  of  labor's  basic 
rights,  but  attempts  to  draw  the  line  betweto 
freedom  and  license.  The  Senate,  v.ithin  a 
few  days,  had  passed  this  bill,  with  several 
amendments,  which  the  House  has  approved 
by  a  2-to-l  vote. 

It  Is  currently  rumored  the  President  has 
been  advised  to  veto  this  permanent  legis- 
lation. How  anylKxiy  could  support  the 
emergency  legislation  and  oppose  the  lees- 
drastic  Case  bill  Is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. 

There  are  now  851  strike  notices  pending 
before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  they  continue  to  come  in  at  the  rate 
cf  approximately  ISO  a  week. 

The  maritime  strike,  which  may  well  prove 
disastrous  to  our  effort  to  bring  aid  to  the 
starving  millions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
has  been  called  for  June  15. 

Vetoing  this  permanent  labor  legislation, 
the  President  will  again  find  himself  faced 
with  a  crisis  and  without  adequate  tools  to 
deal  with  it. 

A  study  of  labor-Industry  relations  Ls  bas- 
ically a  study  of  human  relations,  or 
should  be. 

I  believe  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  Is 
neither  more  nor  less  selfish  than  any  other 
element  in  our  society.  Labor  laws  that 
seek  to  protect  men's  rights  without  estab- 
lishing their  responsibilities — a  labor  policy 
whose  design  has  been  to  use  the  labor  vote 
for  strengthening  political  position — and 
labor  leaders  Intent  upon  gaining  power  at 
whatever  price  to  their  membership  and  the 
public — have  combined  to  threaten  our  econ- 
omy and  develop  antagonism  toward  labor 
tmlonlsm  generally.  ■ 

Labor  leaders  represent  Individual  workers, 
when  organized.  Industrial  leaders  repre- 
sent individual  stockholders,  when  Incor- 
porated. Laborers  put  in  their  efforts;  stock- 
holders their  money — the  result  It  may  be  of 
their  savings  while  members  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor  Itself.  Both  should  profit 
from  their  Investment.  Both  have  rights. 
Both  have  responsibilities.  The  laws  ehouW 
be  clear  and  impartial;  their  interpretation 
by  the  courts  should  recognize  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  make  them  clear  and  Impartial; 
and  our  Labor  Department  should  have 
at  Its  head  a  responsible,  able,  patriotic  cit- 
izen ready  and  willing  to  handle  the  work 
of  that  Department. 

Organized  labor  In  my  State  has  set  an 
example  by  which  the  country  at  large  could 
well  profit.  There  is  to  be  a  convention  In 
my  home  city  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
soon,  and  the  theme  of  the  discussion  Is  to 
be  "cooperation  toward  Maine's  progress." 
I  repeat  those  words:  "Cooperation  toward 
Maine's  progress." 

Today,  when  affairs  pertaining  to  labor 
are  at  a  peak  emotionally,  I  am  informed 
there  is  not  a  single  strike  in  Maine  involv- 
ing A.  P.  of  L.  workers,  nor  has  there  been 
since  VJ-day. 

An  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliate,  a  papermakers 
brotherhood,  wrote  me  a  year  ago:  "We  have 
for  years  had  union-shop  labor  agreements 
with  cur  company,  and  our  relations  have 
never  beep  disturbed  by  any  controversy.  Wo 
are  worried  that  the  company  may  not  b« 
able  to  continue  Its  years  of  production, 
threatening  the  future  of  our  Jobs.  Many 
of  us  have  worked  for  the  company  all  our 
working  lives,  and  are  thinking  of  our  sons 
and  neighbors'  sons  In  the  armed  forces  and 
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their  jobs  with  our  company  when  they  re- 
turn Irom  the  war.  These  mills  have  been 
losing  money  for  more  than  a  year  because 
the  Government  wants  their  proiducts  to  win 
the  war,  but  holds  the  selling  price  down  so 
there  is  continual  loss.  The  company  has 
paid  standard  wages  during  all  this  time  and 
has  now  agreed  to  advance  our  pay  3  cents 
per  hour,  in  line  with  what  other  mills  are 
paying,  but  other  mills  have  made  money 
throughout  the  war,  and  cur  company  can- 
not continue  to  run  at  a  loss.  We  would 
prcatly  appreciate  what  assistance  you  may 
Clve  to  straighten  out  this  injustice  to  cur 
employer  and  its  workers." 

It  Is  this  kind  of  spirit  that  offers  the  solu- 
tion of  all  labor  unrest. 

Questioned  by  Mr.  Repaid: 

Question  1.  Immediately  following  Presi- 
dent Truman's  speech  before  a  joint  session 
of  Congress,  in  which  he  asked  for  some  rela- 
tively drastic  labor  legislation,  Congress 
seemed  to  be  In  a  very  militant  mood  with 
respect  to  labor's  position.  Do  you  think. 
Congressman  Fellows,  that  the  temper  of 
Congress  remains  the  same  as  of  now? 

Answer  1.  If,  by  the  words  "temper  of 
Congress"  you  mean  that  the  Members  are 
aroused  to  the  need  for  some  improvement  in 
our  labor  laws,  I  can  answer  that  it  remains 
the  same.  You  cannot  In  fairness  place  all 
the  blame  for  our  present  condition  upon  cer- 
tain labor  leaders,  because  It  will  be  recalled 
that  within  a  year  men  in  high  official  posi- 
tions in  our  Government  have  stated  publicly 
industry  could  Increase  its  labor  cost  sub- 
.stantially  without  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  article.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  made  vain  efforts  to  Improve  by 
legislation  our  labor  laws,  but  the  proposals 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  administration. 
As  a  result  the  President  today  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  use  words  like  these:  "This  is  no 
longer  a  dispute  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. It  has  now  become  a  strike  against 
the  Government  Itself.  That  kind  of  strike 
can  never  be  tolerated.  If  allowed  to  continue 
Government  will  break  down." 

Question  2.  Now,  this  question,  Congress- 
man Fellows,  we  realize,  is  possibly  unfair 
in  that  it  is  putting  you  on  the  well-known 
spot,  but  do  you  think  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  Congress  will  temporize  with  the  strike 
situation  in  view  of  the  congressional  elec- 
tions this  year? 

Answer  2.  I  think  the  best  answer  Is  the 
vote  of  the  House  on  Wednesday.  May  29. 
The  so-called  Case  bill,  ^s  Improved  In  many 
of  Its  provisions  by  the  Senate  following 
careful  consideration,  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  House  had  accepted  the  amend- 
ments by  a  vote  of  2-to-l.  This  bill  may  not 
be  perfect.  It  may  be  short  of  adequate.  It 
certainly  is  an  answer  to  the  President's  re- 
quest of  Saturday  that  he  be  given  "perma- 
nent legislation  leading  to  the  formulation  of 
a  long-range  labor  policy  designed  to  prevent 
1  he  recurrence  of  such  crises  and  generally  to 
reduce  stoppages  of  work  In  all  Industries 
for  the  future." 

Question  3.  A  few  weeks  ago  on  this  pro- 
gram. Congressman  F'ellows.  one  of  vour 
colleagues.  Congressman  Heselton,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, discussed  with  us  a  resolution 
which  he  had  Introduced,  calling  for  a  joint 
rommlitee  of  the  Congress  to  make  an  ex- 
tended study  of  the  cause  of  strikes.  Simi- 
lar re  olutions.  we  understand,  have  been  in- 
troduced In  Congress.  Then  on  last  Satur- 
day the  President  also  asked  that  such  a 
Joint  committee  be  set  up.  Is  it  your  opin- 
ion, sir,  that  such  a  committee  might  in  a 
period  of  6  months  or  so  find  the  answer? 

Answer  3.  I  heard  Mr.  HeseltoWs  broad- 
cast— a  discussion  both  able  and  construc- 
tive. Great  care  should  be  taken  that  legis- 
lation dealing  with  this  problem  be  fair  to 
the  employee,  the  employer,  and  the  public. 
When  we  consider,  however,  over  a  period 
of  5  years  various  committees  of  the  House 
have  taken  testimony  on  bills  similai-  to  the 
Case    bill — that   35,000    pages   of    testimony 


have  been  taken  bearing  upon  labor-Indus- 
try relations — I  personally  see  no  need  of 
6  months'  more  of  study.  If  we  do  not  know 
the  answer  now,  we  never  shall. 

Question' 4.  Along  that  same  line.  Con- 
gressman Fellows,  we  notice  that  Senator 
MtJREAT,  of  Montana,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee,  proposed  that  organized 
labor  offer  Mr.  Truman  a  6-mohth  strike 
truce  in  return  for  his  veto  of  the  Case  bill 
and  withdrawal  of  the  strike-draft  legisla- 
tion. We  understand  he  also  suggested 
that  Congress  study  the  whole  field  of  work- 
er-management relations  during  the  truce 
period.     How  did  that  proposal  strike  you? 

Answer  4.  Not  at  all  favorably.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  delay — to  forestall  any  legislation. 

Question  5.  During  the  past  weeks.  Con- 
gressman Fellows,  I  have,  Just  as  I  assume 
Americans  all  over  the  land  have,  discussed 
these  problems  with  my  friends,  and  in- 
variably the  question  comes  up,  where  do 
union  demands  end.  It  would  seem  to  me  the 
structure  of  the  union  impels  the  leaders 
to  eternally  seek  better  contracts  for  the 
union  members.  Obviously,  that  cant  go  on 
indefinitely.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  point- 
somewhere  along  the  line  where  the  demands 
are  greater  than  the  ability  to  pay.  I  men- 
tion all  of  this  to  you  as  background  for  this 
question:  Do  you  think  we  are  headed  for  a 
new  concept  of  labor's  position  in  industry, 
one  that  will,  for  instance,  embrace  profit- 
sharing  somewhat  along  the  lines  proposed 
by  Eric  Johnston,  former  president  of  the 
United    States   Chamber   of   Commerce? 

Answer  5.  I  have  wondered  for  some  years 
just  where  we  are  headed.  Certainly  away 
from  the  concepts  upon  which  this  country  . 
was  founded  and  by  which  it  became  the 
greatest  country  on  earth.  Some  industries, 
I  believe,  have  adopted  this  plan,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  successfully.  But  that  Is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  Industry  and  its  employees,  not  for 
the  Government,  to  determine. 

Question  6.  The  basis  upon  which  many 
wage  Increases  are  demanded  Is  that  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased.  Would  you  interpret 
that  as  a  backdoor  charge  on  the  part  of 
labor  that  the  OPA  has  not  been  effective? 

Answer  6.  Certainly  the  cost  of  living  has 
Increased  substantially — OPA  notwithstand- 
ing. Prices  must  reflect  cost,  else  a  man 
cannot  stay  in  business.  Without  business 
there  are  no  jobs,  and  without  jobs  no 
country.  I'd  prefer  not  to  get  Into  a  dis- 
cussion of  how  effective  or  ineffective  OPA 
has  been.    The  facts  are  known  to  everybody. 

Question  7.  Congressman,  we  have  time  for 
one  last  question.  I  am  sure  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  receiving  a  lot  of 
mall  on  the  President's  talk  and  the  strike 
situation  generally.  On  the  strength  of  such 
mail  which  you  receive,  what  would  you  say 
is  the  public's  opinion  at  this  time? 

Answer  7.  I  think  my  mall  indicates  that 
the  people  of  our  country  want  It  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  a  number  of  our  union 
leaders  that  the  safety,  security,  and  health 
of  the  union  we  know  as  the  United  States  of 
America  is  of  first  importance. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  oj 
Tuesday. March  5*.  1946 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
at  9  p.  m.  on  June  4,  Mr.  Chester  Bowles, 
made  a  30-minute  talk  on  OPA  and  its 
problems,  which  was  broadcast  over  the 
Columbia    Broadcasting    Sysicm.     On 


Thursday  evening,  June  6,  over  the  same 
national  network  and  originating  from 
the,  same  statiori.  this  talk  by  Chester 
Bowles  was  answered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Wherry],  and  myself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  there  be  printed, 
first,  the  radio  talk  of  June  4  by  Chester 
Bowles;  and,  following  that,  the  three 
answering  talks  in  the  following  order: 
First,  the  one  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  TaftI;  second,  the  one  by  myself; 
and,  third,  the  one  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Whekry]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EADIO    TALK    BY     CHESTER    BOWLES 

Good  evening,  everybody. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  talk  especially  to 
you  veterans  and  to  your  families  and  rela- 
tiv3S  and  friends.  But  I  thinlt  that  what  I 
have  to  say  may  be  of  Interest  to  every  one 
of  you  who  works  for  a  living,  buys  food  and 
clothing,  and  pays  rent.  • 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  some  things  that 
have  been  happening  here  in  Washington 
during  the  past  few  weks — things  that  have 
bepn  happening  to  you — to  your  pay  check, 
to  your  savings,  and  to  your  whole  economic 
future. 

For  more  than  4  years  you  veterans  have 
been  told  that  you  were  fighting  the  war  for 
a  better  America  and  a  better  world — free  of 
the  old  violent  depressions,  free  of  the  old 
conflicts,  the  mass  unemployment,  and  eco- 
nomic misery  and  privation.  You  were  told 
that  nothing  would  be  too  good  for  you  when 
the  war  was  finally  won.  Over  and  over 
again  you  had  the  same  old  slogans  dinned 
In  your  ears  at  rallies  and  In  pamphlets  and 
over  the  radio. 

I  know  you  must  be  particularly  confused 
right  now  by  all  the  political  pulling  and 
hauling  with  which  you  are  surrounded. 

The  forces  ol  organized  greed  must  seem 
to  you  oblivious  to  the  public  Interest — de- 
termined to  get  theirs  while  tne  getting  is 
good — and  that  isn't  a  pleasant  picture  for 
you  to  look  upon. 

I've  talked  to  a  lot  of  veterans  in  the  last 
6  or  8  months.  What  you  want  In  the  years 
to  come  Is  a  fair  chance  at  security  for  your- 
selves and  your  families — a  fair  chance  to 
earn  a  decent  living  with  a  roof  over  your 
head  and  a  job  you  like.  But  right  now  many 
of  you  are  deeply  worried  about  how  much 
your  savings  and  your  pay  check  will  buy  In 
the  months  ahead. 

I  can  only  say.  In  all  frankness,  that  you 
have  a  right  to  be  worried  over  the  present 
situation  here  In  Washington.  There  are 
many  people  here — expert  judges  of  all  the 
political  cross  currents  In  Washington— who 
believe  that  we  are  drawing  close  to  the  end 
of  effective  price  and  rent  controls.  After 
four  long,  difficult  years  of  battling  to  hold 
down  prices  and  rents,  they  feel  that  the  odds 
will  soon  become  too  great  for  us. 

But  I  can.iot  and  will  not  accept  this  de- 
jected viewpoint.  No  baUle  Is  lost  until  the 
final  shots  are  fired. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  on  an  issue  which 
Is  so  clear  beyond  question  this  great  country 
of  ours  will  deliberately  take  the  primrose 
path  to  Inflation— with  all  the  skyrocketing 
rents  and  prices  which  would  surely  result 
and  with  a  disastrous  collapse  waiting  Inevi- 
tably for  us  all  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact,  however, 
that  we  are  now  going  into  the  final  phase 
of  a  battle.  And  the  importance  of  that 
battle  cannot  possibly  be  exaggerated.  The 
forces  of  self.-interest  v/hich  form  the  hard 
core  of  opposition  to  the  price  and  rent  con- 
trol program  are  strong  and  in  a  position 
of  great  Influence.     I    would  be  less  thaa 
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frank  if  I  did  not  admit  that  as  I  talk  to  you 
tonight  the  flght  is  going  against  us. 

Now  tonight  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
that  battle.  I  am  going  to  describe  for  you 
the  price  we  will  pay  if  we  are  finally  de- 
feated. But  first  I  would  like  to  make  these 
brief  points  just  to  set  the  record  straight. 

First  of  all— In  spite  of  all  of  the  pulling 
and  hauling  that  has  inevitably  been  a  part 
of  the  Nation'^  price  and  rent-control  pro- 
gram— in  spite  of  all  of  the  unavoidable  mis- 
takes, the  irritations  and  the  occasional  In- 
justices— In  spite  of  all  that — the  American 
people  for  the  first  time  in  any  war  have  so 
far  avoided  a  disastrous  runaway  inflation. 
So  far  during  this  war  period  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  only  one-third  as  much 
as  It  went  up  In  the  last  war. 

Secondly  while  the  shooting  war  was  on, 
we  broke  all  production  records.  And  since 
VJ-day — in  spite  of  prolonged  strikes — in 
spite  of  Inevitable  delays  and  bottlenecks — 
production  has  risen,  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  to  record  peacetime  lev- 
els— even  though  there  are  still  insulDclent 
goods  in  the  stores  to  meet  the  record  de- 
mand. And  these  production  records  were 
achieved  under  our  present  system  of  price 
and  rent  controls. 

Third  and  finally,  throughout  these  past 
4  years  since  price  and  rent  controls  have 
been  in  effect  the  incomes  of  all  groups  have 
reached  the  highest  pe&lns  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  I  don't  mean  by  that  that 
there  haven't  been  some  farmers  and  workers 
and  businessmen  who  have  fared  far  less  well 
than  others.  But  as  a  people  we  have  pros- 
pered far  beyond  anything  we  ever  experi- 
enced before  the  war.  Furthermore,  the  fu- 
ture promises  even  greater  prosperity  for  all 
groups  in  the  country — If  we  can  avoid  the 
disaster  or  inflation  and  collapse. 

That  Is  the  record  to  date.  When  all  of 
the  misrepresentations  are  cleared  away 
those  are  the  things  that  the  American  people 
have  achieved  In  their  4-year  fight  against 
inflation. 

And  yet  throughout  that  entire  period  we 
have  had  to  flght  not  only  the  natural  forces 
of  inflation  but  we  have  had  to  flght  the 
pressure  groups  which  have  swarmed  into 
Washington  like  a  cloud  of  locusts  to  scram- 
ble for  weakening  changes  in  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  which  would  give  them  special  ad- 
vantages. 

We  have  always  recognized  that  the  year 
Immediately  following  the  end  of  the  war 
would  be  the  most  dangerous  Inflationary 
period.  It  was  then  that  we  made  such  a 
mess  of  things  immediately  after  the  flrst 
World  War.  It  was  then  that  runaway  prices 
and  skyrocketing  rents  led  us  into  the  disas- 
trous Inflation  which  greeted  you  older  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  when  you  returned 
from  france. 

The  inflationary  dangers  which  we  all  knew 
would  follow  World  War  II  have  been  vastly 
increased  because  of  the  epidemic  of  labor- 
management  difficulties  in  the  past  few 
months.'  These  disputes  have  held  back 
needed  production  and  Increased  still  fur- 
ther the  pressure  for  higher  prices  and  higher 
rents.  Furthermore,  we  have  far  more  money 
to  spend  for  all  kinds  of  goods  than  after 
World  War  I. 

But  in  spite  of  the  acuteness  cf  these  pres- 
sures, I  told  Congress  in- March  of  this  year 
that  inflation  could  be  avoided — prices  and 
rents  could  be  kept  relatively  stable — If  only 
our  authority  to  carry  out  our  responsibility 
were  continued  for  another  year  when  the 
Price  Control  Act  expires  on  June  30. 

At  that  time  it  was  clear  that  we  were  in 
for  a  battle.  Many  groups  throughout  the 
country  were  hungry  for  profits  and  still 
more  profits.  Obviously,  if  prices  and  rents 
could  be  Increased  and  then  increased  again, 
profits  would  be  multiplied. 

So  as  might  be  expected,  the  greatest 
organized  lobbying  program  in  the  history 
of  our  country  was  launched.     Its  purpose 
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was  either  to  wipe  out  price  control  and 
rent  control  entirely  or  to  weaken  our  legal 
authority  so  that  effective  control  would  be- 
come Impossible.  The  results  of  this  cam- 
paign were  soon  evident. 

On  April  18  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  price  and  rent  control  bill  which 
would  make  inflation  inevitable.  Through 
amendment  after  amendment,  otir  hands 
were  securely  tied.  As  I  stated  at  that  time, 
the  flnal  passage  of  that  bill  would  cause  an 
inflationary  statement  which  would  bring 
hardship  and  privation  to  tens  of  millions 
cf  families  with  a  depression  waiting  for  us 
at  the  end  of  the  road. 

The  response  was  immediate.  From  one 
end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  there 
was  a  spontaneous  burst  of  outraged  public 
opinion.  Letters  of  protest  from  men  and 
women  of  all  walks  of  life — many  of  them 
veterans — poured  into  Washington  by  the 
tens  of  thousands.  Even  some  of  the  lobby- 
ists and  pressure  groups  began  to  protest 
that  they  had  not  really  meant  to  go  quite 
6o  far — that  they  had  only  wanted  a  few  spe- 
cial advantages  here  and  there — a  little  of 
what  they  called  "flexibility."  They  said 
they  had  never  really  Intended  to  wipe  out 
the  effectiveness  of  price  and  rent  control 
entirely. 

With  the  House  of  Representatives  clearly 
on  record  the  millions  of  our  people  through- 
out the  country,  including  your  veterans  who 
had  fought  the  war  in  the  hope  that  some- 
how It  would  help  to  bring  about  a  better 
world,  turned  hopefully  toward  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  spotlight  was  focused  in 
particular  on  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Conunlttee  which  then  was  preparing 
Its  recommendations  for  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

For  more  than  7  weeks,  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has  been  at 
work  discussing  amendments  to  the  price 
and  rent  control  act  and  preparing  their 
recommendations.  And  gradually  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  bill  on  which  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  voting  will  In  in  all  prob- 
ability be  an  even  more  disastrous  bill  than 
the  one  already  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

A  week  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  coal  and 
railroad  strikes.  I  said,  "While  the  head- 
lines have  been  fllled  with  the  railroad  and 
coal  tie-ups.  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  In  spite  of  the  best  efforts 
of  a  courageous  minority,  has  been  quietly 
and  effectively  cutting  the  heart  out  of  price 
control  with  a  dull  knife." 

The  lobbyists  and  pressure  groups  resented 
that  statement.  They  resented  it  because  It 
was  so  obviously  true.  Let  me  outline  for  you 
briefly  what  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  apparently  already 
agreed  to  do  to  your  price-  and  rent-control 
protection. 

First,  they  have  voted  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate  that  all  price  ceilings — and  therefore 
all  subsidies — be  removed  from  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  poultry,  and  eggs  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Now,  last  week,  as  you  housewives  know, 
we  were  forced  to  announce  that  the  price 
of  milk  would  soon  have  to  go  up  1  cent  a 
quart  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  cheese  up 
6  cents  a  pound,  and  butter  up  11  cents  a 
pound.  With  some  minor  exceptions  on  but- 
ter and  cheese,  these  were  the  first  general 
increases  In  the  celling  prices  of  these  items 
in  more  than  3  years.  This  move  cost  the 
American  people  more  than  $300,000,000. 

We  had  agreed  to  these  increases  only  with 
the  greatest  reluctance.  I  know  only  too  well 
what  those  higher  prices  mean  to  millions 
upon  millions  of  you  people — and  particu- 
larly to  you  newly  married  veterans  who  are 
starting  your  housekeeping  on  narrow 
budgets. 

But  we  were  caught  in  a  vise. '  In  view  of 
Congress'  clear  intent  of  sharply  reducing  the 
subsidy  money  needed  to  hold  down  food 
prices,  we  bad  no  other  alternatiye. 


But  here  Is  the  point  which  everyone  of 
us  must  understand.  The  action  which  we 
were  forced  to  take  last  week  is  only  a  hint  of 
what  will  happen  to  the  prices  of  milk  and 
butter  and  cheese  and  chickens  and  eggs,  if 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
proposals  become  the  law  on  July  1.  In  that 
case  milk  will  immediately  go  up  from  2  to 
4  cents  a  quart.  Butter  will  go  up  20  cents 
more  a  pound.  Cheese  will  go  up  8  to  9  cents 
at  retail  a  pound,  and  eggs  and  poultry  will 
quickly  jump  to  higher  levels. 

But.  again,  as  I  have  said,  those  Increases 
are  only  a  starter — a  curtain  raiser  to  what 
lies  ahead.  Here's  why:  These  paitlcular  In- 
creases I've  Just  mentioned  are  the  one's 
you'll  pay  automatically  as  a  result  of  the 
withdrawal  of  subsidy  payments.  On  tcp  of 
that,  the  removal  of  price  ceilings  will  leave 
the  dairy  farmers,  the  milk  distributors,  the 
butter  manufacturers,  and  the  cheese  pro- 
ducer and  the  poultry  farmer  and  egg  pro- 
ducer and  all  the  wholesalers  and  your  retail 
grocer  free  to  charge  you  what  they  will. 

Mo^  of  them  won't  raise  prices  simply  out 
of  spite  or  because  they  are  selfish  or  greedy 
or  profit  hungry.  They  Will  raise  them  be- 
cause they  will  see  that  price  and  rent  con- 
trols are  breaking  down.  They  will  know 
that  the  prices  of  the  things  they  have  to 
buy  will  soon  be  going  up  all  along  the  line. 
And,  perfectly  naturally,  they,  like  every- 
one else,  will  be  out  to  protect  themselves. 

But,  again.  Increases  in  dairy  products  and 
poultry  products  would  be  only  the  beginning 
of  your  troubles.  Listen  to  this  one:  On 
July  1,  if  the  present  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
finally  become  part  of  the  law,  all  price  ceil- 
ings and  subsidies  will  be  removed  from  meat. 
So  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding,  let  me 
repeat — on  July  1  there  would  be  no  limit 
whatever  on  what  you  could  be  charged  for 
meat. 

This  action  of  Congress  would  leave  the 
cattle  raiser,  the  cattle  feeder,  the  hog  pro- 
ducer, the  meat  packer,  and  the  meat  whole- 
.saler  and  retailer  each  free  to  charge  all  the 
traffic  will  bear.  If  the  result  isn't  40-  to  50- 
percent  increase  In  meat  prices  by  the  flrst 
of  September.  I  miss  my  guess. 

But  even  that  won't  be  the  end  of  oht 
troubles.  If  meat  prices  are  allowed  to  go 
sky  high,  there  will  be  almost  tinlimlted 
profit  In  feeding  our  meager  grain  supplies  to 
hogs  and  cattle.  That  can  mean  only  two 
things. 

First,  very  littla  grain  will  be  sold  as  grain 
for  cereals  or  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  for 
bread  to  be  eaten  here  at  home.  And  you 
know  that  bread  is  already  very  short  in  the 
stores. 

Second,  after  we  finish  feeding  the  cattle 
and  hogs,  there  will  be  very  little  grain  left 
for  shipment  to  starving  people  overseas. 

The  net  result  will  be  that  a  few  people  who 
can  afford  it  will  be  able  to  buy  steaks  at  a 
dollar  and  a  half  or  so  a  pound.  Meanwhile 
the  rest  of  us  will  have  even  more  trouble 
finding  bread— and  more  millions  will  starve 
overseas. 

Right  now.  of  course,  you  aren't  getting 
any  meat  and  the  reasons  for  that  are  clear. 
The  cattle  and  hc^  producers  are  shipping 
only  a  minimum  of  livestock  to  market.  The 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
given  them  notice  that  higher  prices  are  in 
the  offing. 

Naturally  they  are  holding  back  shipments 
for  those  higher  prices  which  will  come  their 
way  on  July  1  if  the  committee's  present  rec- 
ommendations finally  become  part  of  the  law. 

If  It's  your  job  to  run  a  household,  you 
have  probably  already  counted  up  a  good 
many  extra  dollars  that  are  going  to  be  added 
to  your  food  budget  after  July  1  unless  ovur 
present  authority  is  continued.  But  there  la 
still  more  bad  news  to  come. 

In  addition  to  taking  price  ceilings  off 
dairy  products,  poultry,  esgs,  and  meat  on 
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July  1.  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  voted  to  let  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  decide  when  ceiling-: 
on  other  farm  and  food  products  should  be 
raised  and  when  they  should  be  taken  off  en- 
tirely. For  the  past  4  years  this  authority 
has  rested  In  the  agencies  which  have  been 
cbarged  with  the  responsibility  for  control- 
ling Inflation — that  is.  the  OPA  and  my  own 
office,  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Senate  Banking  and 
CtnT«ncy  Committee  wants  to  change  this 
t>et-up?  There  is  Just  one  reason,  and  every- 
body in  Washington  knows  what  it  is.  The 
committee  thinks  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  a  lot  more  likely  to  raise 
food  ceilings — or  remove  them  altogether — 
than  the  regular  stabilization  agencies. 

I  certainly  do  not  intend  this  as  a  criti- 
cism of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
fact.  I  feel  sure  that  Secretary  Anderson  does 
not  want  this  added  responsibility.  But  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  set  up  pri- 
marily to  deal  with  farm  prodiKtion  prob- 
lems. The  OPA  has  the  over-all  responsibil- 
ity for  keeping  our  economy  stable — for 
keeping  your  cost  of  living  in  line.  And.  as 
you  know,  food  Is  the  biggest  single  item  in 
your  cost  of  living. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  is  not  through  even 
yet.  It  has  voted  also  to  forbid  us  to  put  a 
ceiling'  on  the  price  of  cotton.  This  is 
straight,  unvaruifilied  pressure  politics.  Ob- 
viously certain  groups  want  to  eliminate  con- 
trols o»  cotton  because  they  want  the  price 
of  cotton  to  go  up.  But  the  committee  ma- 
jority went  even  ftirther  than  that.  For 
months  I  have  been  fighting  to  eliminate 
speculation  in  cotton — speculation  which  has 
b?en  uiuiecessaiily  forcing  up  the  price  of 
cotton  which  goes  Into  all  cotton  clothing. 
~  Already  fortunes  have  been  made  on  the 
cotton  exchanges  in  pure  speculation.  Wall 
Street  speculators  who  have  never  seen  a 
cotton, plantation  have  been  making  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  by  simply  bidding 
up  the  price. 

Do  the  people  who  sweat  and  struggle  to 
raise  the  cotton,  to  pick  It  and  carry  it  to 
market,  get  that  money?  Not  on  your  life. 
It  goes  straight  to  the  speculators. 

Clearly  my  efforts  to  stop  this  speculation 
have  aroused  the  wrath  of  Important  people. 
Now  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Cturency  Committee  has  voted  that  my 
hands  should  be  tied  so  that  I  can  no  longer 
attempt  to  slow  down  cotton  speculation.  If 
their  recommendation  is  finally  to  become  a 
part  of  the  law  the  speculation  can  continue 
uncurl)ed  and  the  speculators  will  be  free  to 
have  a  field  day  at  the  public's  expense. 

But  I'm  not  through  yet.  The  majority 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee also  has  voted  to  eliminate  one  of  our 
most  effective  controls  over  the  price  of  cloth- 
ing. Apparel  prices  are  already  too  high — 
much  too  high.  You  veterans  are  well  aware 
of  that.  Those  prices  should  come  dowu 
rather  than  go  up. 

But  the  lobbyists  and  the  pressure  boys 
flatly  disagree.  They  are  Intent  on  making 
an  even  greater  killing,  and  they  are  deter- 
mined that  OPA  shall  not  stand  in  their 
way.  So  the  majority  of  the  Banking  and 
Cvu-rency  Committee  of  the  Senate  voted  to 
eliminate  OPA's  maximum  average  price 
plam — the  plan  which  forces  garment  manu- 
facturers to  make  a  certain  percentage  of 
low-  end  medium-priced  garments  along  with 
the  high-priced  ones. 

If  that  recommendation  becomes  part  of 
the  final  Irw.  apparel  prices  are  going  to  rise 
still  higher.  The  estimates  run  around  10 
percent.  That  is  more  than  a  billion  dollars* 
worth  of  higher  apparel  bills  which  will  be 
paid  for  by  you  and  your  family  and  the 
millions  of  others  who  go  to  make  up  th« 
Am«1can  public. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  amendments 
which  the  committee  has  already  approved. 


Each  of  the  amendments  has  for  its  purpose 
higher  prices  and  higher  profits.  The  com- 
mittee has  yet  to  vote  on  other  suggested 
amendments — all  of  which  will  have  the 
same  inflationary  result.  Still  other  amend- 
ments will  be  proposed  in  the  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

So  far  not  one  amendment  has  been  ap- 
proved which  would  help  us  to  hold  down 
your  cost  of  living  more  effectively.  Every 
single  amendment,  I  repeat,  has  only  one 
purpose — to  boost  prices  and  profits  more 
and  more  and  more.  Clearly,  under  this  kind 
of  price-control  program,  the  forgotten  men 
and  women  of  today  will  be  our  140.000,000 
American  consiuners.  and  efipeclally  you  vet- 
erans and  your  families. 

The  amendments  already  approved  by  the 
committee  would  raise  a  good  many  more 
prices  than  those  to  which  they  apply  direct- 
ly. They  would  unsettle  the  price  structure 
generally. 

Take  rents,  for  example.  Some  people  I.ve 
talked  to  find  a  source  of  meager  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  so  far  there  has  been  no 
direct  proposal  to  raise  rents.  Even  though 
the  prices  of  food  and  clothing  go  up,  they 
say.  we  can  still  count  on  paying  the  same 
old  rent.  But.  believe  me,  that  hope  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  With  other  prices 
soaring  upward,  we  couldn't  possibly  hold 
rents  where  they  are  now.  Before  long  your 
landlord  would  be  on  your  doorstep,  with  a 
demand  that  you  pay  more  rent  or  get  out. 

As  you  can  see.  the  sum  total  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  are  even  worse  than 
those  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. These  amendments  were  approved  in 
spite  of  the  courageous  fight  put  up  by  a 
minority  group  on  that  committee.  Everj^ 
veteran  should  take  off  his  hat  to  men  like 
Senator  Robert  Wagne«.  of  New  York;  Sena- 
tor Albi:n  Barklet,  of  Kentucky;  Senator 
Abe  Murdock,  of  Utah;  Senator  Hugh  Mitch- 
ell, of  Washington;  and  Senator  Glen  Tay- 
lor, of  Idaho,  for  the  brave  fight  which  they 
have  put  up  in  your  defense. 

The  majority  of  the  committee,  mean- 
while, seems  to  have  been  following  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio. 
Senator  Tatt  makes  no  bones  about  his  be- 
lief that  your  prices  and  yoiu:  cost  of  living 
ought  to  go  up.  In  a  public  speech  in  New 
York  the  other  day.  he  argued  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  price  level  "something  like  50 
percent  over  prewar."  Now  if  "prewar  means 
January  1,  1941.  that  would  mean  an  average 
increase  in  today's  prices — prices  which  you 
and  I  will  agree  are  already  too  high — of 
something  like  15  percent. 

Even  if  we  could  have  an  average  price  in- 
crease of  15  percent — and  then  by  some 
miracle  stop  right  there — you  and  your  fam- 
ily would  be  hit  and  hit  hard.  All  yotir  vet- 
erans' benefits,  your  Insurance  policies,  your 
war  bonds  would  be  worth  that  much  less. 
It  would  be  Just  like  having  the  value  of  your 
savings,  your  wages,  salaries,  or  other  income 
suddenly  cut  by  almost  15  percent. 

Of  coiu-se  the  Joker  is  that  we  couldn't  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living  by  Just  15  percent 
and  then  suddenly  turn  a  switch  and  stop 
it.  Meanwhile  wages  would  have  been  un- 
settled; business  costs  and  living  costs  would 
be  going  higher  and  higher;  and  our  friends 
the  speculators  would  be  having  a  field  day. 
We'd  be  headed  for  trouble  with  a  capital  T. 

If  the  proposals  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  become  law,  nobody 
Who  Is  hurt  by  them — end  all  of  you  most 
certainly  would  be  hurt — can  complain  that 
he  wasn't  warned.  Senator  Taft  has  honestly 
and  openly  announced  that  he  wants  tb  raise 
your  living  costs  sharply;  and  he  makes  no 
pretense  that  the  Increase  would  be  tem- 
porary. 

I  will  speak  just  as  frankly  as  Senator  Tatt 
did.  To  me.  the  bill  which  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  seems  deter- 
mined to  recommend  is  a  monstrous  thing- 


even  though  It  hasn't  yet  added  on  all  the 
amendments  Senator  Tatt  would  like  to  put 
there. 

The  bill  as  it  stands  would  be  enough  to 
wreck  our  hopes  of  stability  and  full  produc- 
tion in  a  sound  and  prosperous  peacetime 
economy. 

We  have  Just  been  going  through  a  period 
which  has  frayed  the  nerves  of  all  of  us. 
While  we  achieved  record  peacetime  produc- 
tion levels  in  April,  we  have  been  plagued 
by  labor-managraent  disputes  which  again 
and  again  have  put  the  brakes  on  jtist  as  we 
were  gathering  full  momentum.    . 

Now  this  long  period  of  labor  unrest  is 
pretty  much  behind  us.  Wage  RdJ\istments 
in  the  major  industries  have  been  com- 
pleted—with the  single  exception  of  the 
maritime  industry.  The  decks  aie  clear  for 
all-out  production  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen. 

But  the  bill  now  shaping  up  in  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  would 
destroy  this  prospect.  If  it  becomes  law, 
instead  of  labor  peace  we  can  look  for  a  re- 
newal of  wage  demands,  a  renewal  of  man- 
agement refusals,  and  a  renewal  of  bitter  and 
costly  strikes  to  settle  the  issues. 

Why  will  this  be  so?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  working  men  and  women  and  their 
leaders  will  not  stand  idly  by  while  prices  are 
skyrocketing.  They  will  try  to  protect  their 
family  budgets  by  seeking  higher  wages. 

But  for  you  veterans  and  you  families  of 
veterans  living  on  fixed  allotment.^ — and  for 
millions  of  white  collar  workers — there  would 
be  no  protection  at  all.  You'd  be  squeezed 
and  squeezed  and  squeezed  between  rapidly 
rising  living  costs  and  an  income  that  didn't 
move. 

A  Price  Control  Act,  carrying  even  a  few 
of  those  amendments,  would  be  an  outright 
fraud  against  the  people  of  this  country  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  would  be  wholly  In- 
effective. To  be  sure,  a  Price  Control  Act 
would  still  be  on  the  books.  But  it  would  be 
an  act  under  which  the  control  of  prices  and 
rents  would  become  impossible. 

If  any  bill  even  resembling  the  House  bill 
or  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  proposal 
is  s^nt  to  the  President  for  signature,  I  would 
urge  him  with  all  the  vigor  at  my  command 
to  veto  that  bill  in  clear  and  ringing  terms. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  spea.k  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  ray  per- 
sonal opinion  that  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill  would  be  a  cruel  deception. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  you  veterans  who  are 
faced  with  this  extraordinary  situation  on 
your  return  from  the  war  must  be  confused. 
"Why,"  you  must  ask,  "are  we  making  such 
a  mess  of  things?  " 

The  reasons,  it  seems  to  me,  are  relatively 
.«.imple.  No  businessman  likes  price  controls. 
No  landlord  likes  rent  controls.  The  control 
of  prices  and  rents  is  a  tremendous  task.  It 
covers  3,000.000  businesses  and  15,000.000 
rented  dwellings. 

Among  the  thousands  of  necessary  regu- 
lations there  are  some  which  Inevitably  create 
occasional  hardship,  and  practically  all  of 
them  are  a  nuisance.  If  I  were  a  businessman 
today  I  am  sure  I  would  dislike  price  controls. 
I  would  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  Just  as 
soon  as  we  safely  could. 

But  most  businessmen  know  that  the  head- 
aches that  go  with  inflation  controls  are  In- 
finitely more  desirable  than  the  cancer  that 
goes  with  Inflation. 

The  attacks  which  have  produced  the 
present  mess  and  confusion  have  come  from 
minority  groups  apparently  loaded  down 
with  unlimited  expense  money.  These 
groups  have  spent  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  in  newspaper  advertisements, 
radio  progranxs,  and  carefully  designed 
pamphlets,  special  appeals  to  newspaper 
editors,  In  hush-hush  entertainment  here  In 
Washington,  and  in  the  bombardment  of 
Members  of  Congress  with  personal  appeals 
and  exhortations. 
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These  have  been  some  of  the  shrewdest^ 
the  most  devilishly  clever — propaganda  cam- 
paigns which  this  country  has  ever  seen.  And 
their  purpose  from  the  beginning  has  beeji 
the  same — either  to  remove  all  price  control 
and  rent  control  or  to  so  weaken  our  author- 
ity that  cur  task  in  holding  down  the  cost  of 
living  would  become  impossible. 

Clearly  the  power  of  groups  like  these 
threatens  the  very  core  of  our  democracy. 
For  against  these  well-organized  efforts  you 
veterans  and  all  you  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  land  have  but  little  defense. 

Some  day  it  is  my  hope  that  the  activities 
of  these  groups  In  April.  May,  and  June  of 
1946  will  be  fully  Investigated  and  the  true 
facts  brought  to  light.  When  that  investi- 
gation comes — and  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  come  under  new  circumstances  and  new 
surrounding — and  I  believe  the  result  will 
be  a  national  scandal. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  result  has  been 
profound  confusion — confusion  in  the  press 
and  over  the  radio,  and  confusion  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Under  the  circumstances,  that  confusion  Is 
wholly  understandable.  Over  and  over  again 
eacii  Member  of  Congress  hears  price  and  rent 
control  blamed  for  this  or  blamed  for  that. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  money  is  being 
made  today  than  at  almost  any  period  in  our 
peacetime  history. — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  more  prosperous  today  than  we  ever 
hoped  to  te  in  the  days  before  the  war — the 
average  Congressman  is  given  story  after 
story  of  individual  hardship  and  difficulty. 

As  a  result  he  is,  trying  to  do  two  things  at 
once.  He  knows  that  you  people  who  make 
up  the  rank  and  file  of  our  country  are  fear- 
ful of  rising  prices  and  rents.  He  knows  that 
you  want  to  see  the  lid  tightly  clamped  on 
the  Infiationary  forces  which  threaten  us. 

But  he  is  troubled  by  the  plausible  areu- 
ments  of  the  minority  pressure  groups  which 
harass  him  from  morning  to  night.  He  would 
like  to  solve  their  problems,  too.  And  so  he 
votes  In  favor  of  the  Price  Control  Act  to 
please  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  who  want 
price  and  rent  control — and  then  he  turns 
around  and  votes  for  amendments  to  that 
act  to  please  special  Interest  groups — amend- 
ments which  would  make  price  and  rent  con- 
trol wholly  ineffective. 

During  my  4  years  of  Government  service 
I  have  come  to  understand  and  S3rmpathize 
with  the  problems  with  which  the  average 
Member  of  Congress  Is  faced.  With  an  Inade- 
quate staff  he  is  bombarded  with  new  legis- 
lative problems  week  after  week  and  month 
after  month  on  every  conceivable  question, 
most  of  them  highly  complicated  questions. 

It  Is  not  strange  when  you  consider  the 
huge  forces  that  have  been  brought  to  bear 
that  some  Con^essmen  are  now  trying  to 
play  both  sides  of  the  street  as  far  as  price 
and  rent  control  are  concerned. 

But  the  Issue  which  we  all  face  is.  It  seems 
to  me.  terribly  clear.  This  Is  no  time  to  kid 
ourselves.  If  we  really  want  to  control  infla- 
tion and  if  we  really  want  to  hold  down  rents 
and  prices,  let's  get  on  with  the  Job  under  a 
price  control  act  which  enables  us  to  carry 
out  our  responsibilities.  But  If  we  Intend  to 
sell  out  the  public  Interest  In  an  effort  to 
please  the  pressvire  groups,  let's  be  honest 
about  that.  Let's  eliminate  price  and  rent 
control  once  and  for  all.  There  are  no  two 
ways  about  it — we  can't  have  our  cake  and 
eat  It,  too. 

The  price  control  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Price  Control 
bill  which  I  believe  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  recommend  to  the 
Senate  is  flatly  and  absolutely  impossible. 
No  honest  man  would  attempt  to  administer 
it.  It  would  leave  us  armed  with  scfa  pil- 
lows at  a  time  when  we  need  our  heaviest 
anti-inflation  artillery. 

And  let's  not  forget,  this  battle  Is  more 
than  a  battle  against  Inflation.  It  Is  a  battle 
for  a  prosperous,  Ge.ure  future,  for  your 
children,  your  nel^h'iors.  your  friends,  for  all 


of  us — 140  million  of  us — a  futiu-e  free  from 
want  and  free  from  fear.  It  Is  a  fight  for  all 
that  is  good  and  decent  and  worth  while  in 
America.  It's  a  fight  for  all  the  things  that 
you  veterans  dreamed  about  when  you 
crouched  in  the  fox  holes  In  Italy,  Belgium, 
the  Rhlneland,  Iwo  Jima,  Saipan,  and  the 
Philippines. 

It  is  a  fight  to  put  an  end  to  apple  selling 
on  street  corners,  to  long  lines  of  unem- 
ployed in  our  factories,  to  miserably  low  farm 
incomes,  to  bankruptcies  and  foreclosures. 
It  is  a  fight  for  sustained  prosperity,  for  the 
full  use  of  our  productive  powers  to  develop 
good  incomes  and  economic  security  for  all 
of  us.  And  beyond  that  it  is  a  fight  for  a 
better  world  and  sustained  peace  among  all 
peoples. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  cannot  go  back 
to  another  century  of  boom  and  bust  and 
another  century  of  endless  wars.  The  strug- 
gle for  the  kind  of  world  in  which  you  and 
I  believe,  is  right  here  now — today.  And  the 
first  test  of  our  ability  to  make  that  future 
a  reality  is  our  ability  to  lick  infiation. 

The  issue,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  clearly  drawn 
right  now — here  In  Washington.  It's  an  Issue 
of  the  people  versus  the  presstire  groups.  Tlie 
public  interests  versus  the  special  interest 
boys  who  can  see  no  further  than  their  own 
pocketbcoks. 

The  final  decision — the  decision  which  may 
well  affect  our  Jobs,  our  farms,  and  our  busi- 
nesses for  years  to  come — will  be  decided 
here  In  Washington  between  now  and  June 
30 — just  26  days  from  tonight.  As  you  can 
readily  see.  time  is  getting  very  short. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

BROAi>CAST  OF  SENATOR  ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  OF  OHIO 

Night  before  last  on  these  stations.  Chester 
Bowles,  the  Truman  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  made  a  vicious  attack  on  Con- 
gress and  all  American  businessmen,  and 
particularly  on  myself,  because  Congress  pro- 
poses In  extending  the  OPA  to  force  the 
gradual  decontrol  of  price  regulation  and 
Impose  some  legislative  restrictions  on  Mr. 
Bowles'  arbitrary  powers. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  an  advertising  man  and  is  not 
concerned  with  facts.  Congress  listened  for 
weeks  to  testimony  regarding  the  facts.  No 
one  could  have  listened  to  that  testimony 
without  being  convinced  that  In  many  cases 
the  OPA  Is  unjust,  unrealistic,  and  Illogical. 
Day  after  day  specific  cases  were  given  of 
widespread  black  markets,  falling  off  In  pro- 
duction, and  Industries  forced  to  do  business 
at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Bowles  calls  names.  He  refers  to 
American  business  as  "the  forces  of  organ- 
ized greed,  oblivious  to  the  public  Interest, 
determined  to  get  theirs  while  the  getting 
is  good."  He  refers  to  them  as  "pressure 
groups,  hungry  for  profits."  I  have  seen 
many  American  businessmen  in  recent 
months  and  heard  their  stories,  sometimes 
prejudiced,  but  often  convincing  to  any  fair- 
minded  man.  As  for  pressure,  there  has 
never  been  anything  like  the  organized  lob- 
bying of  the  OPA.  It  admits  the  expendi- 
ture of  $2,500,000  a  year  for  publicity.  It 
has  distributed  millions  of  pieces  of  litera- 
ture aimed  to  bring  pressure  on  Congress  to 
perpetuate  this  Government  bureaucracy. 
It  has  repeatedly  violated  the  law  against 
spending  Government  money  to  pressure 
Congress.  In  general,  businessmen  have  pre- 
sented their  views  with  logical  arguments 
and  facts.  None  of  them  has  threatened 
political  retribution.  The  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  OPA  and  Its  CIO  allies  threatens 
political  extinction  for  any  Congressman 
who  dares  to  defy  It. 

Mr.  Bowles  slanders  Congress  by  represent- 
ing It  as  a  group  of  weaklings,  yielding  to  the 
cry  for  more  profits.  The  truth  Is  that  if 
they  were  that  kind  of  weaklings,  Mr.  Bowies' 
presstire  groups  are  three  times  as  strong  as 
any  collection  of  business  organizations. 
Congress  Is  made  up.c*  normal  men  trying 


to  represent  the  best  interest  of  those  who 
elected  them  and  do  their  duty  on  the  facta 
regardless  of  Mr.  Bowles'  frenzied  screams, 

Mr.   Bowles'    broadcast    was   full    of   mis- 
statements of  fact. 

No.  1.  He  says  that  since  VJ-day  produc- 
tion has  risen  to  record  peacetime  levels. 
There  is  no  real  evidence  of  that  claim.  All  ^ 
production  figures  are  mere  estimates  until 
several  months  after  the  event.  The  best 
opinion  Is  that  during  the  past  6  months 
production  has  been  at  a  very  low  level  in- 
deed. You  all  know  how  many  things  there 
are  that  cannot  be  bought  at  all.  Butter, 
shirts,  lumber,  meat. 

No.  2.  He  claims  that  the  people  have  pros- 
pered far  beyond  anything  we  ever  experi- 
enced before  the  war  becatise  of  price  and 
rent  controls.  Of  course  that  prosperity  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  fpent 
$50,000,000,000  a  year  more  than  it  took  in 
In  taxes.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  prcKperous 
when  men  are  dying  in  war. 

No.  3.  Mr.  Bowles  says  that  he  recently 
Increased  dairy  prices  because  of  Congress* 
clear  intent  of  reducing  the  subsidy  money 
needed  to  hold  down  food  prices.  This  is 
completely  false.  Mr.  Bowles  made  these 
Increases  because  the  dairymen's  costs  had 
Increased  and  under  former  prices  and  sub- 
sidies dairy  herds  were  being  rapidly  reduced. 
Dairy  costs  had  increased,  first,  because  the 
Government  encouraged  a  general  increase 
In  the  wage  level,  and.  second,  because  Mr. 
Bowles  permitted  a  general  Increase  in  feed 
costs.  The  increase  he  has  Jtist  made  iu 
milk  and  butter  prices  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  subsidies,  the  removal  of 
which  would  require  a  further  increase.  Mr. 
Bowles  Is  trying  to  blame  Congress  for  an 
increase  brought  about  by  his  own  policy 
and  his  own  action,  even  before  Congress 
passes  a  bill.  No  matter  what  Congress  does, 
there  are  bound  to  be  further  increases  In 
prices  after  July  1,  and  when  you  hear  Mr. 
Bowles  blame  Congress  in  the  future  for  price 
increases  which  he  makes  remember  the  false 
charge  he  has  made  now. 

No.  4.  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  sub- 
sidies on  food,  Mr.  Bowles  is  demanding  that 
Congress  appropriate  $1,700,000,000  to  pay 
these  subsidies  during  the  coming  year. 
Why  shouldn't  the  constimer  pay  the  real 
cost  of  his  own  food?  Why  should  the 
United  States  Treasury  subsidize  the  food 
eaten  by  millions  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Bowles,  are  better  off  than  they  ever  were 
before?  Subsidies  Increase  the  national  debt 
and  are  more  inflationary  therefore  than 
price  Increases. 

Mr,  Bowles  deliberately  exaggerates  the 
effects  of  removing  subsidies.  If  Congress, 
instead  of  giving  Mr.  Bowles  the  money  he 
has  asked,  refuses  to  give  any  subsidies  for 
dairy  products,  the  price  of  milk  will  increase 
on  that  account  by  1'^  cents  a  quart,  plus 
an  additional  charge  not  exceeding  IVj  cents 
more  in  a  few  markets,  as  compared  to  the 
2  to  4  cents  a  quart  threatened  by  Mr.  Bowles. 
Butter  would  Increase  11  cents  a  pound  In- 
stead of  the  20  cents  a  potmd  threatened  by 
Mr.  Bowles;  cheese,  sy^  cents  Instead  of  8  to 
9  cents  a  pound.  For  poultry  and  eggs  there 
Is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  removal  of 
price  control  would  have  any  particular  ef- 
fect. Eggs  are  a  glut  on  the  market  today. 
Poultry  has  often  sold  below  the  ceiling.  Mr. 
Bowles  has  apparently  added  Into  his  threat- 
ened additional  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
production  which  demand  either  a  higher 
price  or  a  subsidy  over  and  above  that  Mr. 
Bowles  demanded  from  Congress.  There  is 
no  real  price  Increase  when  we  merely  trans- 
fer the  payment  of  the  price  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayer  to  the  consumer. 
No.  5.  Mr.  Bowles  blames  the  lack  of  meat 
on  Congress  when  all  the  evidence  shows  that 
It  is  due  to  his  pricing  policies  and  the  ter- 
rible blacfe  market  brcujht  ebout  by  those 
policies  and  which  h«  does  nothing  to 
restrain. 


worm  or  nigner  apparei  duis  wnicn  wm  oe 
paid  for  by  you  and  your  family  and  the 
millions  of  others  who  go  to  make  up  th« 
American  public. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  amendments 
u-hich  the  committee  has  already  approved. 


pretense  that  the  Increase  would  be  tem- 
porary. 

I  will  speak  just  as  frankly  as  Senator  Tatt 
did.  To  me.  the  bill  whlcii  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  seems  deter- 
mined to  recommend  is  a  monstrous  thing- 


radio  programs,  and  carefully  designed 
pamphlets,  special  appeals  to  newspaper 
editors.  In  hush-hush  entertainment  here  in 
Washington,  and  In  the  bombardment  of 
Members  of  Congress  with  personal  appeals 
and  exhortations. 
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lows  at  a  time  when  we  need  our  heaviest 
anti-Inflation  artillery. 

And  lets  not  forget,  this  battle  Is  more 
than  a  battle  against  Inflation.  It  Is  a  battle 
for  a  prosperous.  Ge.ure  future,  for  your 
children,  your  nelj,h';o-3,  your  friends,  for  all 


ing  it  as  a  group  of  weaklings,  yielding  to  the 
cry  for  more  profits.  The  truth  Is  that  If 
they  were  that  kind  of  weaklings,  Mr.  Bowies' 
pressvu-e  groups  are  three  times  as  strong  as 
any  collection  of  business  organizations. 
Congress  is  made  up  .ot  normal  men  trying 


No.  5.  Mr.  Bowles  blames  the  lack  of  meat 
on  Congress  when  all  the  evidence  shows  that 
It  Is  due  to  his  pricing  policies  and  the  ter- 
rible blacS  market  brought  ebout  by  those 
policies  and  which  he  does  nothing  to 
restrain. 
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No.  6.  Mr.  Bowles  deliberately  misrepre- 
sents a  speech  which  I  made  in  New  York, 
claiming  that  I  advocated  the  raising  of  the 
price  level  by  15  percent,  and  that  I  want  to 
raise  living  coets  sharply.  I  made  no  such 
statement,  and  Mr.  Bowles  know  it.  What  I 
said  was  that  the  Government  policy  had  de- 
liberately Increased  the  wage  level  and  other 
costs  to  such  an  extent  that  we  could  not 
prevent  a  further  Increase  in  prices.  Mr. 
Bowles  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
theory  that  you  can  increase  wages  and  other 
costs  without  Increasing  prices.  It  is  an 
Bslnlne  theory.  What  I  said  in  New  York 
was:  "The  net  result  of  this  program  of 
planned  economy  must  be  the  very  Inflation 
which  OPA  swears  it  Is  preventing.  V/e  can- 
not escape  It  becaase  of  the  tremendous  In- 
crease In  wages,  encouraged  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Government.  This  must  result  sooner 
or  later  m  permanently  higher  prices.  The 
percentage  of  increase  over  prewar  will  prob- 
ably ^ye  at  least  50  percent."  I  did  not  urge 
this  increase.  I  pointed  out  that  It  was  an 
inevitable  result  of  Mr.  Bowles'  policies.  He 
admits  himself  that  average  wage  rates  per 
hour  have  increased  62  percent.  Prices  must 
inevitably  follow. 

When  you  hear  Mr.  Bowles  In  the  future 
and  read  his  press  releases,  remember  how 
many  misstatements  he  made  Tuesday  night 
and  find  out  what  the  facts  really  are. 

SA0:O  TALK  BT  SENATOR  B.  B.  HICKCNLOOPER.  OF 
IOWA 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Senator  Taft  has  ac- 
curately stated  the  facts  regarding  subsidies 
and  the  other  points  he  mentioned,  and  I 
"'  assure  you  he  Is  fully  supported  by  the  over- 
whelming evidence  Introduced  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  other  committees  looking  into  this 
situation.  Mr.  Bowles'  attack  upon  Senator 
Tatt  and  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  on  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing, was  not  only  viciously  unfair,  but  It  is 
typical  of  the  smear  tactics  of  those  who  want 
to  establish  permanent  controls  on  our 
American  economy.  It  is  representative  of  a 
new  technique  in  a  fear  campaign  that  should 
be  exposed  to  the  American  people. 

Since  when  have  the  American  people  been 
afraid  of  free  enterprise  and  free  markets; 
since  when  have  we  been  afraid  to  turn 
American  production  loose  and  assure  Ameri- 
can recovery? 

Mr.  Bowles'  radio  talk  over  this  network 
last  T'iesday  evening  was  astounding — with 
few  exceptions  his  statements,  sentence  by 
sentence  can  be  utterly  disproved  by  the 
facts,  and  they  have  been  disproved  by  the 
overwhelming  evidence  Introduced  before  the 
Banking  and  Cvirrency  and  the  Agricultural 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee. 

Full  production  has  not  been  attained. 
The  main  reason  Is  that  Mr.  Bowles  has  re- 
fused to  set  prices  on  mass  consumers'  goods, 
In  many  cases  that  permit  their  niaximum 
production.  Cheap  shirts,  imderwear,  house 
dresses,  and  a  host  of  other  things  are  almost 
unobtainable,  but  luxury  Items  and  expensive 
merchandise  seem  to  be  plentiful.  "The  war 
In  Germany  ended  over  a  year  ago  and  in 
Japan  10  months  ago.  We  began  reconver- 
sion over  a  year  ago,  but  we  are  still  strug- 
gling with  shortages  of  necessities,  and  with 
the  delays.  Incompetence,  and  stupidity  of 
OPA. 

^tal  foods,  such  as  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  either  off  the  market  or  In  the  "black 
.market"  at  high  prices,  although  there  Is 
plenty  In  the  country.  The  creameries  are 
not  producing  butter  and  cheese  because  of 
price  alone — honest  surveys  In  the  Nation  In- 
dicate that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  meat 
being  sold  the  public  Is  black  market  and 
from  25  to  30  percent  above  ceilings;  butter 
was  selling  on  the  black  market  in  New  York 
this  week  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  pound — 


In  many  places  new  cars  demand  almost  any 
black-market  price  asked — used  cars  are  al- 
most entirely  in  the  black  market — honest 
distribution  has  broken  down  and  honest 
production  of  needed  goods  for  the  veteran 
and  the  householder  has  slowed  up  to  a 
trickle. 

Chester  Bowles,  through  his  unsound  and 
unworkable  price  policies  is  more  responsible 
for  this  condition  than  anyone  else.  Through 
his  refusal  to  recognize  that  production  can- 
not be  had  at  a  loss,  and  his  continued  re- 
fusal to  decontrol  products  that  are  in  ample 
supply,  it  has  become  necessary  for  Congress 
to  act  before  Mr.  Bowles  and  his  price  policies 
throw  us  into  complete  chaos. 

He  complains  of  an  organized  lobby  to  de- 
feat price  control.  I  have  seen  no  lobby,  but 
I  have  seen  dozens  of  agonized  producers  of  • 
food,  clothing,  and  goods  who  have  come  to 
Washington  time  and  again,  petitioning  and 
supplicating  the  autocratic  authority  of  Mr. 
Bowles  to  give  them  a  reasonable  price  so 
that  they  can  survive  and  produce.  Usxially 
they  are  pushed  into  the  vicious  circle  from 
one  oflScial  to  another,  often  ending  up  after 
exhausting  weeks  and  months  of  delay  with 
the  first  official  they  contacted,  who  then 
says  "No."  Mr.  Bowles  seems  to  think  that 
wages  and  materials  can  go  up  25  to  50  per- 
cent and  not  affect  the  price. 

The  reel  lobby,  the  greatest  of  all  time,  has 
been  organized  by  OPA  itself.  Last  year  Mr. 
Bowles,  who  has  been  an  advertising  man.  and 
his  organization  spent  82.500.000  of  public 
money  on  the  most  beguiling,  misleading,  and 
extravagant  propaganda,  trying  to  sell,  con- 
trols to  the  public:  schools,  societies,  clubs, 
and  other  organizations  were  flooded  with  ex- 
pensive literature  designed  to  appeal  to  each 
of  them.  Nev.spapers  and  magazines  have 
been  flooded  with  items,  stories,  and  releases; 
short  and  long  radio  talks  and  programs  have 
been  cleverly  designed  and  fed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people:  the  whole  pattern  has  been  one 
of  praise  of  Mr.  Bowles  and  the  creation  of 
fear  of  dire  consequences  if  he  is  restrained 
In  any  way  in  his  tightening  grip  on  'the 
throat  of  rapid  and  full  American  reconver- 
sion and  production.  About  500  people  have 
been  employed  in  his  Information  Depart- 
ment, and  they  have  done  their  Job  well— 
they  have  fooled  the  American  people. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  awakening;  that  the  wage  earner,  the 
housewife,  the  farmer  are  all  beginning  to 
realize  that  something  Is  wrong. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
no  longer  being  fooled  by  Mr.  Bowles,  and  his 
propaganda  has  been  stripped  of  its  color 
photography  and  kindergarten  drawings.  The 
facts  have  been  developed,  and  they  show 
that  we  are  now  suffering  from  lack  of  neces- 
sities; that  OPA  is  not  correcting  the  situa- 
tion even  though  it  has  had  unlimited  power 
and  latitude;  that  Congress  must  spell  out 
the  rules  If  we  are  to  have  adequate  produc- 
tion and  If  we  destroy  the  black  markets. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  do  not  destroy, 
OPA.  but  they  do  establish  sound  adminls- 
trative  methods,  based  upon  evidence  and 
facts,  that  can  be  administered  effectively  by 
any  capable  administrator  who  desires  to  do 
so.  While,  based  upon  facts,  the  committee 
recommends  decontrol  of  meat  and  dairy 
products  so  that  honest  markets  and  full 
supply  can  be  had  by  the  public,  still  a  great 
part  of  our  prices  end  our  rents  are  left  under 
price  control  for  a  time. 

We  hear  much  about  OPA's  record  in  this 
war  as  compared  to  price  control  In  World 
War  I.  In  the  last  war  price  control  was  suc- 
cessfully operated  with  a  paid  personnel  of 
less  than  250  persons.  Mr.  Bowles  has  had 
about  64.000  paid  employees  in  OPA  In  this 
war — the  record  shows  that  during  each  war 
prices  rose  about  the  same.  If  you  add  the 
subsidies  and  the  black-market  prices  as  well 
as  the  inferior  grades  of  materials  in  this 


present  period,  the  actual  price  the  public 
pays  for  necessary  items — when  it  can  get 
them— is  higher  than  it  was  during  the  last 
war. 

OPA  can  present  charts  and  impressive 
figures,  but  they  dont  tell  the  actual  story  r.s 
It  affects  the  average  worker,  the  veteran,  and 
the  entire  public.  Lumber  and  building  ma- 
terials hgve  been  shut  off  at  the  source  be- 
cause of  unsound  price  policies. 

Yes;  we  are  being  fooled  by  OPA,  and  re- 
covery is  being  retarded  by  its  present  policies. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  chanted  the  hymn  of  fear 
and  of  control  for  over  a  year — his  slogan  has 
been  "No  crippling  amendments";  what  I 
think  he  really  means  is,  "No  interference 
with  my  absolute  authority. "  Whenever  we 
seem  on  the  verge  of  returning  to  the  system 
of  American  full  production  and  distribution, 
he  puts  on  the  witch  hunter  s  mask,  throws 
a  mystic  powder  on  the  fires  of  public  emo- 
tion, and  conjures  up  the  specters  of  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  and  class  hatred — he 
shouts  that  the  rich  are  trying  to  destroy  the 
poor,  and  lie  intones  that  he  aione  is  the  true 
prophet.   — 

In  effect  he  confesses  failure  and  looks  for 
a  whipping  boy. 

What  America  muft  have  Is  ft5ll  producticn  ^ 
of  food  and  essential  goods;  if  we  get  that, 
then  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  take 
care  of  our  problem  in  a  free  economy.  CPA, 
however,  by  testimony  of  Mr.  Porter,  Director, 
says  that  Its  Job  is  to  keep  that  law  of  supply 
and  demand  from  operating.  Certain  con- 
trols, such  as  rents,  should  be  maintained; 
but  when  the  arbitrary  controls  of  OPA  In 
fields  of  production  that  are  able  to  reason- 
ably supply  the  demand  are  maintained,  with 
no  assurance  of  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Administrators  to  free  them  so 
that  production  can  be  secured,  then  tlie 
American  public,  through  its  elected  repre- 
sentatives, must  act  for  the  long-range  best 
interest  of  our  future  and  of  a  free  economy. 

RADIO  broadcast  OF  HON.  KENNETH  S.   WHERE  T, 
OF  NEBRASKA 

Prosperity  in  handcuifs 

The  American  people.  Including  veterans, 
will  not  get  the  goods  and  services  they  must 
have  through  Mr.  Bowles'  demagoguery  o\er 
the  radio.  They  must  get  It  from  the  fac- 
tories and  the  farms  of  America. 

Under  the  Bowles  price-fixing  system  ttat 
production  we  should  have  had  has  been  tor- 
pedoed, and  that  means  shot  full  of  holes. 

Ml-.  Bowles  has  repeatedly  stated  that  sir  ce 
VJ-day  production  has  risen.  This  Is  typl  :al 
Bowles'  propaganda.  The  war  ended  more 
■  than  9  months  ago,  but  I  ask  you — 

Where  Is  butter? 

Where  are  the  automobiles? 

Where  are  the  shirts,  the  shorts,  and  Ihe 
hosiery? 

Where  are  the  tires,  the  radios,  and  the 
washing-  machines  and  the  stoves  and  ihe 
one  hundred  and  one  other  things  consumers 
so  badly  need. 

The  true  test  of  maximum  production  cr.n- 
not  be  found  in  the  tricky  statistics  and 
misleading  charts  of  Chester  Bowles.  P.-o- 
duction  can  only  be  found  In  a  supply  of 
those  commodities  in  the  market  places. 

The  housewives  of  America  today  are 
asking — 

Where  can  I  get  a  loaf  of  bread? 

Where  can  I  get  a  pound  of  meat? 

Where  can  I  get  shirts  for  my  htisband? 

Where  can  I  get  clothing  for  my  children? 

Where  can  I  get  all  the  things  I  need  for 
my  home? 

And  the  returning  veteran  Is  asking — 

Where  can  I  get  a  home? 

The  vital  need  of  this  Nation  is  not  new 
doses  of  Mr.  Bowles'  economic  bilge  water. 
It  is  production,  and  more  production,  iind 
more  production.  Failing  to  get  this  jro- 
duction,  America  faces  chaos. 

The  public  is  tired  of  paying  $1.50  lor  B 
fiO-cent  lunch. 
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Tired  of  having  to  pay  $7.50  for  a  sport 
shirt.  Instead  of  a  $2  white  broadcloth  shirt: 
And  tired  of  being  unable  to  buy  even  a 
board  with  which  to  fix  a  front  step. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  witnessing  in  this 
country  housewives  with  money  having  to 
stand  in  bread  lines  and  meat  lines. 

Mr.  Bowles'  philosophy  of  a  handcuffed 
economy  has  done  that  to  America.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  economy  he  asks  the  Congress  to 
perpetuate  upon  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Bowles  asserts  that  If  the  present 
recommendations  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  finally  become  a  part 
of  the  law,  that  all  price  ceilings  and  sub- 
sidies be  removed  from  meat.  Further  on 
he  said  and  I  quote: 

"If  the  result  isn't  40  percent  to  50  per- 
cent Increase  In  meat  prices,  the  first  of 
September,  I  miss  my  guess." 
Now,  what  is  the  fact? 
Eighty  percent  of  the  meat  sold  In  America 
today  Is  passing  through  the  black  markets  at 
prices  ranging  up  to  $1.25  a  pound. 

Under  Mr.  Bowles'  punitive  policies  the 
black  markets  set  the  going  price. 

The  plain  fact  Is — and  Chester  Bowles 
knows  this  just  as  well  as  anybody  else— 
that  If  the  price  ceilings  were  taken  off, 
meat  would  sell  In  the  open  legitimate 
market  at  much  less  than  it  Is  selling  today 
in  the  black  markets. 

The  people  are  being  defrauded.  They  are 
being  deceived.  They  think  they  get  meat 
at  the  celling  prices  Mr.  Bowles  talks  about. 
What  they  are  actually  having  to  do  is  to 
buy  their  meat  in  the  black  markets  at  the 
prices  the  black-market  racketeers  see  fit  to 
charge  them. 

As  Senator  Hickenlooper  has  pointed  out, 
with  the  force  of  48,C00  people  Chester 
Bowles  now  has  under  his  control.  If  he 
would  devote  half  as  much  energy  to  wiping 
out  the  black  market  as  he  does  trying  to 
bulldoze  Congress,  the  American  people 
would  be  able  to  buy  meat  in  the  legitimate 
markets  at  fair  prices,  which  would  Insure  a 
continuing  adequate  supply  for  all. 

You  wonder  why  the  meat  counters  are 
empty,  and  why,  if  you  want  meat,  you  have 
to  know  some  bootlegger  before  you  can 
buy  it? 

It  Is  because  of  maladministration  by  the 
OPA.  Government  estimates  for  1946,  show 
a  meat  supply  this  year  of  150  pounds  per 
capita.  The  largest  amount  available  to 
consumers  since  1911,  and  about  20  percent 
more  than  the  1933-1939  average. 

On  April  5,  1946,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture said,  and  I  quote: 

"There  need  be  no  scarcity  of  meat.  The 
cattle  population  Is  sufficient  to  supply  all 
the  meat  we  need." 

Speaker  Sam  Ravburn  on  May  3,  1946,  said 
and  I  quote: 

"I  feel  that  I  know  that  with  80.000.000 
cattle  In  the  United  States,  there  Is  a  number 
and  production  that  Is  sufficient." 
Why  then  can  we  not  buy  meat? 
In  the  first  place,  the  producers  and  feeders 
of  cattle  cannot  produce  them  and  feed  them 
under  their  Increased  costs  and  sell  them 
within  the  price  ceilings  established  by  the 
OPA. 

Think  of  it.  with  10,000,000  more  cattle  In 
the  United  States  this  year  than  the  average 
10-year  period  before  the  war,  the  producers, 
the  feeders,  and  the  processors  of  meat  can- 
not put  that  meat  on  the  American  family 
table  through  the  legitimate  markets  at  a 
price,  which  will  give  them  back  their  costs. 
The  proof  of  this  is  that  more  than  25,000 
black-market  slaughterers  have  moved  In 
and  taken  over  the  business  that  1,500  legit- 
imate packers  or  processors  did  before  the 
war. 

Now,  let's  consider  the  processors: 
No  one  can  deny  that  a  country-wide, 
scandalous  black  market  in  grain  and  live- 
stock, does  exist  today  and  that  Government 
wartime  controls,  tliat  have  been  imposed 
upoii  tlie  meat  and  slaughtering  industries 


over  a  4-year  period  have  been  In  a  large 
measure  responsible,  for  that  black  market. 

Law-abiding  slaughterers  have  been  forced 
to  close  or  curtail  their  operations. 

Retailers  are  also  caught  In  this  squeeze. 
If  they  are  to  stay  In  business,  they  must  pay 
lUegr.l  wholesale  prices,  for  a  large  percentage 
of  their  meat.  The  evidence  adduced  Is,  that 
more  than  83  percent  of  the  retail  stores  are 
forced  to  sell  meat  above  celling  prices  and 
make  overcharges  at  the  rate  of  $1,250,000,000 
annually. 

When  you  add  to  the  $1,250,000,000  the 
consumers  are  now  paying  In  excess  of  ceil- 
ing prices  to  the  $750,000,000  paid  In  meat 
subsidies  which  Senator  Taft  just  discussed 
and  the  cost  of  administering  OPA,  it  is 
clear  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  fiction 
"that  the  line  is  being  held  on  meat"  is  cost- 
ing $2,000,000,000  annually. 

This  Is  ample  evidence  that  meat  is  cost- 
ing the  consumers  much  more  than  It  would 
cost  with  the  ceilings  lifted. 

In  addition  to  this  cost,  there  is  the  loss 
through  the  black-market  wastes  of  meat, 
hides,  bones,  offal  and  grease  worth  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  farmer  or 
the  consumer  must  absorb  this  loss.  The 
black  marketeers  must  waste  these  byprod- 
ucts because  they  have  no  way  to  process 
them. 

In  addition  to  these  costs  and  wastes,  there 
are  grave  dangers  to  the  American  people  In- 
volved. Many  black-market  slaughterers  are 
killing  and  dressing  livestock  in  uninspected 
plants.  In  barns,  sheds  and  fields,  lacking 
adequate  refrigeration  or  other  sanitary 
equipment.  They  are  grading  their  own 
meat  and  are  selling  ungraded,  contaminated, 
and  in  some  Instances  diseased  meat.  A  large 
percentage  of  black-market  meat  is  wholly 
unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Mr.  Bowles  carefully  refrains  from  any  com- 
ment on  the  dangers  to  the  fathers,  the 
mothers  and  the  chUdren  of  this  country  who 
are  being  compelled  to  eat  meat  which  en- 
dangers their  health. 

The  whole  situation  Is  summed  up  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
in  response  to  questions  from  the  majority 
leader.  Alben  W.  Barklet. 
Senator  Barklet  asked  this  question: 
"These  statements  that  come  to  me  all 
head  up  to  the  suggestion  finally  that  the 
way  to  cure  this  whole  situation  in  meat  is 
to  take  off  all  controls  and  ceilings  on  the 
theory  that  meat  might  run  up  for  30  days 
In  price  but  it  would  level  off." 

In  reply.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ander- 
son said — I  quote: 

"If  with  slaughter  controls,  and  with  the 
Increased  force  that  OPA  Is  now  putting  on  we 
are  not  able  to  direct  these  cattle  back  Into 
decent  channels,  if  we  are  not  able  to  per- 
suade people  that  they  have  got  to  buy  In 
compliance,  and  If  we  are  not  able  to  get 
food  for  the  American  people  at  decent 
prices,  then  we  surely  ought  to  try  some- 
thing else;  the  only  other  'something  else' 
is  an  abandonment  of  these  controls." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  put  the  con- 
trols specified  into  effect  the  first  week  In 
May.  They  have  now  operated  5  weeks. 
Last  week  the  legitimate  packers  processed 
less  meat  than  they  did  the  week  prior  to 
Secretary  Anderson's  testimony.  That  obvi- 
ously brings  us  to  the  "something  else,"  and 
that  "something  else,"  as  Secretary  Ander- 
son stated,  is  an  abandonment  of  these 
controls. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Senator  Tatt  and  Senator 
Hickenlooper  are  members,  has  made  a  rec- 
ommendation to  take  all  price  ceilings  and 
controls  off  meat.  This  is  squarely  in  line 
with  Secretary  Anderson's  recommendation. 
The  time  has  come  when  Congress  must 
reassert  Itself  through  legislation. 

The  American  people  cannot  make  pot 
roasts  out  of  propaganda.  Neither  can  they 
churn  butter  out  of  trick  charts.  Mr.  Bowles 
in  his  quest  for  power  is  always  ready  to 


brand  as  greedy  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
him.  His  one  purpose,  however.  Is  to  squeeze 
the  profits  out  of  private  enterprise  so  that 
Government  can  take  over,  that  he  may 
achieve  the  power  he  apparently  craves. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  rest  our  case 
with  the  housewife,  the  farmer,  and  the  la- 
borer of  America.  I  ask  of  each  of  these 
groups,  can  we.  who  have  been  raised  to  ex- 
pect meat  and  bread  upon  our  tables — who 
have  accepted  as  our  free  heritage  a  living 
standard  second  to  none — live  on  statistics 
and  propaganda?  These  are  the  only  com- 
modities on  which  I  will  admit  production 
Is  In  high  gear  and  in  which  the  supply  ex- 
ceeds the  demand. 

We  need  food  for  the  American  people. 
The  only  way  to  get  it  is  by  maximum  pro- 
duction and  no  price-fixing  program  that  is 
an  Impediment  to  that  production  should 
be  tolerated  by  Congress  or  the  Ameriban 
people. 


Democracy  Begins  at  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtriH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1946 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tommy 
Knight,  age  12,  a  pupil  at  George  Mason 
School,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  son  of  South 
Carolina  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M. 
Knight,  now  of  2916  Argyle  Drive,  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  has  been  awarded  first  prize 
in  an  essay  contest. 

Young  Knight  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  Writing  of  this  splendid  essay, 
stressing  as  he  does  the  importance  of 
every  qualified  person  to  enroll  and  vote. 
This  is  a  timely  suggestion  to  voters. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  Mr.  Knight's  es- 
say in  the  Record,  the  same  being  en- 
titled "Democracy  Begins  at  Home": 

DEMOCRACY  BEGINS  AT  HOJ« 

A  war  has  Just  ended.  A  war  in  which  men 
gave  their  lives  so  that  you,  the  American 
citizen,  might  continue  to  vote;  so  that  you 
might  continue  to  have  rule  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  or  repre- 
sentative democracy.  Take  advantage  of  this 
so  that  they  won't  have  died  in  vain. 

It  is  your  duty  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote,  vote  wisely,  vote  honestly,  vote 
courageously,  and  vote  the  way  you  think  Is 
best  for  your  country. 

You  vote  for  whom  you  think  would  be 
best  for  your  country  rather  than  for  whom 
you  think  will  get  done  what  you  or  your 
friends  want.  It's  your  duty  to  study  the 
candidates  and  find  out  who  would  be  best 
for  the  country. 

The  citizen  should  be  interested  in  the 
Government,  for  the  progress  made  by  your 
community,  city,  county.  State,  or  country 
depends  upon  its  people.  It's  your  affair, 
therefore  you  should  take  an  active  part  in 
it.  The  way  jrbu  can  is  to  vote  and  show 
others  the  Importance  of  voting.  Since  only 
one-half  of  the  citizens  In  this  country  vote. 
It  means  that  half  of  the  people  lack  interest 
in  their  own  welfare. 

Voting  Isn't  only  a  privilege  but  a  duty  for 
every  American.  This  war  that  has  been 
fought  was  fought  so  that  other  countries 
with  dictatorship  might  rule  themselves,  and 
yet  you  don't  take  the  great  advantage  of 
placing  in  the  ballot  box  your  vote. 

In  framing  a  democracy  you  must  first 
"enable  the  government  to  control  the  gov- 
erned and  oblige  it  to  control  Itself."    That 
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means  that  the  government  must  control  Its 
people  and  the  people  through  their  votes 
must  control  It. 

You  can't  have  a  democracy  unless  every- 
one that  can  does  vote,  because  democracy  is 
and  means  rule  by  the  people.  Democracy 
must  have  a  100-percent  voting  people  il  it's 
a  true  democracy. 

Do  you  want  representative  democracy? 
Do  you  want  rule  by  the  people?  U  you  do. 
then  vote. 

The  true  American  citizen  votes. 


Speech  By  Edgar  Campbell  Before 
Lancaster  County  Industrial  Union 
Council 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  10  ilegidative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  GUFPEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Edgar  Campbell,  candidate  for 
Coi^ess,  Pennsylvania  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District,  before  the  Lancaster 
County  Industrial  Union  Council.  Lan- 
caster. Pa..  Thursday.  May  23.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Shaub.  Secretary  Yeager.  officers, 
and  stewards  o{  the  Lancaster  County  Indus- 
trial Union  Council.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Dent.  Mr.  Rhine,  Mr.  Kramer,  and  my  friends 
In  labor,  this  i£  not  a  political  speech.  It  is 
merely  a  sincere  and  honest  effort  to  answer 
one  of  the  most  brazen,  abusive,  and  atroci- 
ous attacks  ever  made  aga'nst  that  free  so- 
ciety of  honest  and  God-fearing  men  who 
make  up  that  vast  army  known  as  American 
labor. 

You.  of  course,  are  all  aware  of  a  speech 
made  in  Philadelphia  on  May  10  by  H.  W. 
Prentls,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.  In  an  address  before  the  Philadel- 
phia Carpet  and  Upholstery  Club.  This 
speech  was  somewhat  of  a  repetition  of  Mr. 
Prentls*  address  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  February  5.  1948. 

Your  esteemed  Congressman  from  this,  the 
Pennsylvania  Ninth  Congressional  District, 
J.  Roland  Kinzei.  had  that  particular  speech 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  under 
date  of  Thursday,  February  7,  1946.  I  pre- 
sume that  your  distinguished  Congressman 
•wlU  also  have  Mr.  Prentls"  speech  before 
the  Philadelphia  Carpet  and  Upholstery  Club 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

At  least  this  is  an  excellent  way  of  having 
the  speech  of  someone  from  Lancaster  County 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  am 
rather  a  regular  reader  of  the  Congressional 
Rbcosd  and  It  does  make  one  wonder  If  per- 
haps Mr.  Prentis  is  not  the  Cbncrressman  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. It  certainly,  however.  Is  a  relief  from 
reading  the  constant  negative  votes  on  all 
labor  measures,  preparedness  measures,  and 
other  constructive  legislatior  as  Is  evidenced 
by  the  strong  antUabor,  antisocial,  anti- 
farmer,  and  isolation  voting  record  ol  the 
present  Congressman  in  this  district. 

I  would  like  to  review,  with  your  kind  in- 
dulgence, these  two  speeches  made  recently 
by  Mr.  Prentls.  The  two  speeches  start  off  al- 
most Identically  the  same,  and  I  quote.  "Labor 
trouble  creates  class  consciousness  and  class 


consciousness  If  accentuated  sufficiently  will 
eventually  spell  the  end  of  liberty." 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  with  Mr.  Prentis 
that  labor  troubles  create  class  consciousness 
and  If  to  want  security  in  your  Job,  adequate 
safety  standards,  minimum  hourly  rate  of  at 
least  75  cents  an  hour,  a  guaranteed  minimum 
annual  wage,  a  bonus,  royalty  or  incentive 
plan,  a  stronger  Full  Employment  Act,  a 
permanent  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act, 
and  3  months'  severance  pay  creates  class 
consciousness  then  I  think  you  all  here  to- 
night will  voluntarily  and  most  happily  plead 
guilty  to  this  charge  of  this  self-styled  cap- 
tain of  industry,  H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr.  This  eco- 
nomic royalist,  this  ambassador  of  the  Na- 
ational  Association  of  Manufacturers,  who  by 
his  own  admission  in  his  speech,  so  kindly  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  by  your 
most  esteemed  Congressman  Kinzer  under 
date  of  Feoruary  8,  states — and  I  quote: 
••That  if  he  were  free  of  his  responsibility 
as  an  executive  he  might  prove  to  be  an  auto- 
crat but  he  is  afraid  he  would  soon  go  the 
way  cf  other  big  and  little  dictators  and 
think  of  his  own  interests  or  his  company's 
Interests  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  other  fellow." 

Mr.  Prentis  in  stating  that  he  might  prove 
to  be  an  autocrat  must  certainly  know  where- 
of he  speaks,  and  I  presume  he  is  acquainted 
with  Webster's  definition  of  an  autocrat  but 
Just  so  that  the  record  be  straight,  and  so 
we  all  know  Just  how  Webster  defines  an  au- 
tocrat, please  bear  with  me  while  I  quote: 

"Autocrat:  1.  An  absolute  sovereign,  a 
monarch  vpho  rules  without  restriction;  2. 
Hence,  one  who  insists  on  the  obedience  of 
others  to  his  will,  a  dictatorial  or  despotic 
person." 

Would  I  be  out  of  order,  therefore,  if  hence- 
forth we  might,  by  Mr.  Prentis*  own  admis- 
sion, refer  to  this  great  industrialist  as  Dic- 
tator Prentls  or  perhaps  you  might  even 
like  Autocrat  Prentls  better,  as  he  himself 
suggested.  Just  what  kind  of  meat  does  this 
man  Prentis  eat  that  makes  him  think  he 
has  grown  so  great?  He,  who  for  one,  cries 
out  in  his  speech,  and  I  quote,  "I,  for  one,  am 
no  labor  baiter."  If  my  memory  serves  me 
right  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  "I,  for 
one."  has  some  resemblance  to  the  phrases 
used  by  those  two  past  dictators  who  once  at- 
tempted to  rule  Europe.  At  least  it  has  a 
most  familiar  ring.  According  to  Mr.  Prentis, 
there  are  but  two  classes:  Dictators  and 
slaves.  As  he  aspires  to  be  an  autocrat,  you, 
theiefore,  according  to  his  theory,  are  slaves. 

In  Mr.  Prentls'  Philadelphia  speech  he  refers 
to  loyalty  to  the  corporation  of  which  the 
employee  is  a  part  and  states  that  bargain- 
ing is  a  wedge  between  the  employee  and  his 
employer.  He  goes  oa.  to  prohibit  royalties 
but  the  climax  cf  this  labor-baiting  speech  is 
when  he  states  no  union  should  be  permitted 
to  embrace  In  its  membership  more  than  40 
percent  of  its  employees.  This,  of  course, 
would  reduce  the  union  to  nothing  more 
than  a  hollow  farce. 

Another  highly  ridiculous  statement  in 
this  speech  before  the  Carpet  and  Upholstery 
Club  was  this  statement,  and  I  quote,  "Big 
labor  is  even  more  dangerous  to  our  freedom 
than  big  business."  Now,  that  really  is  a 
gem.  We  take  a  lot  of  things  In  this  battle 
for  democracy  but  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
that  this  Is  hard  to  take.  For  let  me  tell 
you  this,  there  Is  a  thousand  times  more 
danger  that  capital  would  swallow  up  the 
profits  of  labor  than  that  labor  will  confiscate 
capital.  There  Is  also  a  thotisand  times  more 
danger  from  monopolies  of  management  than 
from  any  combination  of  labor. 

After  that  remark  by  your  most  esteemed 
townsman,  I  would  not  be  surprised  but  what 
some  of  his  listeners  that  evening  did  not 
squirm  Just  a  little  uneasily  In  their  uphol- 
stered chairs  at  this  talk  from  this  ambas- 
sador of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers before  the  Philadelphia  Carpet  and 
Upholstery  Club. 


In  his  speech  at  Washington  he  asks:  Is 
there  any  reason  why  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road should  pay  the  Pennsylvania  engineir  v 
on  a.  fast  electric  train  running  from  New, 
York  to  Washington  2  days'  pay  fcr  4  hours' 
work?  Evidently  Mr.  Prentls,  on  his  way  lo 
Washington  to  make  his  speech,  ncer  tock 
Into  consideration  the  responsibility  assumed 
by  that  engineer  In  operating  that  train, 
or  do  you  think,  perhaps,  his  mind  was  B2&:n 
warped  by  the  thought  that  labor  was  at 
the  throttle?  The  value  of  a  New  York-t  )- 
Washington  train  in  property  is  over  $500,0')O 
and  the  value  in  human  lives  on  that  ua  n 
would  reach  astronomical  figures,  Mr. 
Prentls,  of  course,  Included. 

I  am  Just  wondering  if  the  time  ccnsumod 
by  Mr.  Prentls  In  his  attacks  on  labor,  whl.:h 
he  Is  doing  at  the  expense  of  the  Armstroig 
Cork  Co.,  Is  within  his  duties  t^  presiding 
officer  of  that  corporation.  I  doubt  it.  Jvst 
how  long  will  the  directors  cf  that  corpora- 
tion stand  for  his  abuse  of  the  people  w;io 
buy  Its  products. 

Furthermore.  If  this  despotic,  anogant, 
overbearing,  selfish,  self-styled  autocrat  h.id 
devoted  as  much  time  to  the  furthering  of 
his  own  company's  interests  as  he  has  to 
labor  halting  and  abuse  of  labor  in  gen- 
eral, he  would  not  find  his  Industrial  or- 
ganization In  the  predicament  It  Is  now  In 
due  to  lack  of  essential  materials.  Or  is 
this  Just  another  one  of  those  deliberate 
slow-downs  on  the  part  of  management  w.th 
a  view  of  bringing  chaos  In  Industry  so  as  to 
return  to  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.'s  and  H.  W. 
Prentls'  standard  of  wages  of  approximately 
35  cents  per  hour? 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Prentls'  speech  of  Feb- 
ruary 7  in  Washington,  D.  C,  If  he  were 
to  be  freed  of  his  responsibility  as  an  exe:u- 
tlve  so  he  might  have  time  to  be  the  autocrat 
he  would  like  to  be,  or  should  I  say  a  dic- 
tator? At  least,  that  would  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  as  i;  is 
Just  possible  by  his  retirement  that  labor 
who  have  worked  so  hard  and  so  diligently 
In  his  behalf  might  perhaps  be  better  com- 
pensated. It  Is  the  highest  form  of  lr(.ny. 
Indeed,  what  his  employees  have  to  encure 
when  they  realize  that  through  their  sv  eat 
and  toil  Mr.  Prentis  is  placed  in  a  position 
where  he  can  roam  the  country  at  will,  doing 
all  that  Is  In  his  power  to  make  condlt:ons 
Intolerable  for  his  own  employees  and  li.twr 
as  a  class. 

Mr.  Prentis  in  his  Washington  and  dupli- 
cated Philadelphia  speech,  also  said,  ard  I 
quote,  "No  organization  can  achieve  lilgli 
efficiency  unless  there  Is  dominant  loyalty  to 
the  corporate  organism  of  which  the  employee 
Is  a  part."  In  other  words,  basically  v.hat 
Mr.  Prentis  is  saying,  is  that  you  in  labor 
should  be  domlnately  loyal  to  him.  He 
seems  to  have  overlooked  Just  one  little  de- 
tail namely:  What  of  management's  loyalty 
to  labor?  But  then  what  kind  of  loyalty 
could  one  expect  from  these  Prentiscs,  t:iesc 
Pews,  these  Eugene  Graces,  these  Alfred 
Sloans,  these  du  Fonts,  these  Wilsons,  and 
these  Mellons,  and  countless  others  of  the.se 
self-styled  business  tycoons.  For  what  w.as  It 
Richard  B.  Mellon  said  before  a  senatorial  in- 
vestigation committee,  when  queried  as  to 
his  company's  possession  of  a  laige  nvunber 
of  machine  guns.  This  is  what  he  said,  '  You 
cannot  run  a  mine  without  machine  giins." 
That  infamous  remark  will  never  die. 

So  Mr.  Prentis  speaks  of  labor's  loyalty  to 
management.  My  reply  to  that  is,  firs:  let 
management  come  with  clean  bands.  Let 
them  earn  the  respect  of  lat>or;  for  there  will 
never  be  in  any  enterprise  loyalty  witiiout 
respect.  It  is  quite  evident  from  Mr.  Preatis' 
speech  that  this  phase  of  the  situatiou  is 
entirely  foreign  to  him. 

One  of  the  first  great  examples  of  lack  of 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  management  and  big 
enterprise  was  when  J.  Plerpont  Morgan  held 
up  President  Cleveland  and  the  entire  Ur  Ited 
states    In    1895   for   $62,000,000    In    much- 
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TLOOO   or   CNWAKIANTE)    hSVSZ 

But  In  the  last  2  years  such  a  flood  of 
unwarranted  and  unsupported  abuse  and 
castlgatlon  has  been  loosed  against  Congress 
>nri   itM  nrnr«>durn  as  has  no  eaual   in   the 


this  country  and  under  our  own  system  of 
government  for  more  than  150 "years. 

The  tenor  of  these  statements  Is  that  the 
Government  faces  a  crisis.  That  the  threat 
Is  serious,  the  danger  Is  real,  the  life  of  rep- 


clerks  and  no  more  office  space  than  I  had 
before  I  became  chaii-man,  and  1  pay  for  all 
my  own  stationery. 

Furthermore,  the  rule  of  seniority  dees  not 
always  obtain  in  the  election  ol  a  chairman. 
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needed  gold  In  order  to  stabilize  the  United 
States  Treasury.  And  this  man  Prentls 
speaks  of  loyalty  to  labor.  He  should  hang 
his  head  In  shame.  How  can  there  be  loy- 
alty to  management  on  the  part  of  labor 
when  certain  corporations  like  the  du  Pont 
company  are  Indicted  and  convicted  time 
and  time  again  for  violations  against  the 
Government,  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act,  price  fixing,  collusion,  cartels,  and 
the  like?  But  what  do  these  corporations  do? 
They  willingly  plead  guilty  and  pay  their 
fines.  In  most  cases,  or  else  weakly  defend 
these  cases  and  then  proceed  to  do  it  all  over 
again. 

Tliese  executives  merely  hide  behind  their 
corporate  bodies.  They  would  not  dare  to 
do  as  individuals  what  they  do  as  execu- 
tives of  large  corporations. 

Behind  all  of  these  illegal  practices  are 
people  chiefly  the  richest  and  presumably 
the  so-called  most  responsible  people  in 
the  country.  Their  enormous  wealth  con- 
/  fers  upon  them  immunity  to  carry  on  highly 
Irregular  but  most  lucrative  activities  which 
the  average  person  devoid  of  such  wealth 
and  power  could  not  attempt  to  do.  Their 
own  malpractice  has  also  become  a  mo- 
nopoly and  it  is  getting  so  in  this  country 
It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  Indict  and  try  to 
convict  these  Individuals  or  corporations  of 
great  wealth.  It  has  been  often  said— you 
cannot  convict  a  million  dollars. 

These  corporate  bodies  are  habitual 
fourth  offenders.  I  defy  any  of  you  here 
tonight  as  Individuals  to  do  what  these  in- 
dividuals do  hiding  behind  these  corpora- 
tions. Let  us  see  how  far  you  will  get  as 
an  habitual  fourth  offender  against  society. 
Our  laws  shou'.d  be  so  revised  so  that  we 
could  get  the  guilty  man  because  In  back 
of  each  one  of  these  violations  and  infrac- 
tions there  is  a  guilty  man.  I  again  repeat, 
get  the  man. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example  of 
what  In  my  opinion  Is  a  complete  absence 
of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  a  billion  dollar 
corporation  toward  you  and  our  country. 

In  1913  the  assets  of  the  du  Pont  Co. 
were  874.000.000,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  in  1918,  they  were  »308,- 
000.000.  Their  sales  Increased  from  $25,000.- 
000  to  1330,000.000  and  their  World  War 
dividends  equaled  458  percent  on  the  par 
value  of  their  original  stock.  In  1945  their 
gross  sales  Jumped  to  $925,000,000,  of  which 
$611,000,000  were  sales  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  the  total  assets  of  the  du  Pont 
Co.  passed  the  $1,000,000,000  mark  and 
yet  when  this  gigantic  corporation  who 
after  selling  our  Government  approximately 
$6,000,000,000  of  merchandise  were  asked 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  Lesley  Groves,  the  head  of  the 
Government's  atomic  bomb  program,  to  as- 
sist our  Government  in  Its  further  develop- 
ment, the  du  Pont  Co.  agreed  conditionally 
that  they  would  do  so  provided  our  Gov- 
ernment would  guarantee  them  maximum 
protection  against  losses.  In  other  words 
the  almighty  dollar  came  again  before  love 
of  country.  Tliis  was  explained  fully  In 
Collier's  Issue  of  Ocotober  13,  1945,  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Man  Who  Made  Man- 
hattan." 

I  subsequently  wrote  to  the  du  Pont  Co. 
expressing  my  opinion  of  that  gigantic  cor- 
poration which  has  for  so  long  a  time  profited 
so  handsomely  at  the  expense  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  under  date  of  April  19,  1946,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  company  In  which 
they  attempted  weakly  to  Justify  their  posi- 
tion, stating  the  work  represented  an  abrupt 
departure  from  Its  own  field  of  operations. 
And  yet  Mr.  Prentls  has  the  audacity  and 
the  effrontery  to  speak  to  you  of  your  loyalty 
to  management. 

Every  one  of  you  men  here  tonight  are 
vastly  superior  morally  and  spiritually  to 
management.  You  come  with  clean  hands 
and  you  must  all  realize  hew  vastly  superior 
to  management  you  are.    For  let  me  tell  you 


this,  when  the  roll  call  is  made  above  these 
Prentloss,  these  Grundys,  these  Pews,  these 
du  Punts,  these  Alfred  Sloans,  these  Eugene 
Graces,  these  Mellons  will  still  be  stoking 
the  fires  of  hate  and  oppression  against  the 
little  people.  While  you  will  be  written  down 
as  one  who  loved  his  fellow  man. 

In  closing  let  me  tell  you  this.  These 
PrentLses.  these  dictators,  are  not  going  to 
crucify  labor  on  a  cross  of  which  the  planks 
were  hand  hewn  by  these  Bourbonlc  self- 
styled  captains  of  Industry.  For  remember 
it  Is  better  to  die  fighting  standing  on  your 
feet  than  to  live  on  ycur  knees  In  humility 
and  in  this  great  battle  for  existence  and 
your  own  self-respect  let  your  battle  cry  be 
"Democracy  for  all  and  every  man  an  inde- 
pendent" and  your  battle  song  Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers. 


Unjust  Criticism  Strikes  at  Confidence  in 
Congress— We  Should  Not  Help  Com- 
munists and  Fascists  Destroy  Our  Gov- 
ernment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1946 

Mr.,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  very  fine  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  June  9,  1946,  by  the  Honorable 
Clarence  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  on  the  sub- 
ject. Unjust  Criticism  Strikes  at  Confi- 
dence in  Congress. 

People  who  would  like  to  change  our 
form  of  government,  including  Commu- 
nists and  Fascists,  are  getting  a  lot  of 
support  from  people  within  our  Govern- 
ment who  are  criticizing  It  unduly  and 
unjustly.    The  first  thing  that  the  Com- 
munists or  the  Fascists  want  to  do  is  to 
destroy  the  confidence  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  in  our  Govern- 
ment.   If  they  can  destroy  this  confi- 
dence, especially  in  our  leaders,  it  will  be 
much  easier  for  either  of  them  to  get 
control.    That  is  the  way  they  obtained 
control  in  other  countries.     They  are 
both  working  to  the  same  end.    Their 
methods  are  the  same  and  the  results 
would  be  the  same.    We  have  the  great- 
est government  on  earth,  a  reyiresenta- 
tive  democracy.    Too  little  time  is  con- 
sumed by  important  public-spiiited  citi- 
zens praising  and  defending  our  Govern- 
ment and  too  much  time  is  consumed 
by  those  who  claim  to  be  great  and  ar- 
dent supporters  of  it,  making  statements, 
writing  articles,  and  otherwise  dissemi- 
nating Information  that  Is  highly  de- 
structive to  our  Government. 

AN    HONEST  GOVERNMENT 

During  the  greatest  depression  in  all 
history,  when  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
were  spent,  and  during  the  greatest  war 
In  all  history,  when  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  were  spent,  this  money  was 
expended  under  the  direction  of  a  few, 
very  few,  prominent  officials  in  our  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington.  It  Is  a  great 
tribute  to  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  is  being  pointed  to  peoples 
In  other  lands,  that  these  hundreds  of 


billions  of  dollars  were  expended  by  these 
few  officials  without  even  a  charge  being 
made,  even  from  an  unreliable  or  irre- 
sponsible source,  that  1  penny  or  1  dime 
of  the  money  was  unlawfully  taken  or 
misappropriated  by  any  of  these  few 
officials.  Honesty  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  any  government.  The  tax- 
payers have  a  right  to  expect  their  money 
will  be  spent  honestly  and  according  to 
law. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Unjttst  Criticism  Strikes  at  Confidence  in 
Congress — Flood  of  Unwarranted  and  Un- 
supported Attacks  Resented  bt  Legislator 
Who  Sees  Danser  to  Welfare  of  Country 
(By  Clarence  Cannon,  chairman.  House 

Appropriations  Committee) 
Wherever  dictators  and  usurpers  have 
climbed  to  autocratic  power  In  any  country, 
their  first  care  has  been  to  strike  at  the 
representatives  of  the' people  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  01i%-er 
Cromwell,  in  proroguing  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, pointed  his  sword  at  the  mace  lying 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  cried,  "Take  away  this  bauble."  When 
It  was  carried  out  there  went  with  it  repre- 
sentative government  in  all  England. 

Again.  Napoleon,  stalking  Into  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  head  of  his 
grenadiers,  cried,  "Follow  me.  I  am  destiny. 
I  am  the  divinity  of  the  day."  As  his  bayo- 
nets drove  out  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  some  of  them  climbing  through  win- 
dows to  escape,  they  drove  out  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

From  that  day  until  the  end  of  the  Na- 
poleonic dvnasty.  France,  and  all  Europe  con- 
trolled by  France,  was  without  representative 
government. 

Again,  so  recently.  Hitler,  endeavoring  to 
seize  the  reins  of  government  in  Germany, 
as  the  first  step  toward  world  domination, 
burned  down  the  Reichstag  Building,  so  that 
Germany's  house  of  representatives,  unable 
to  meet,  was  scattered  In  confusion,  and  be- 
fore It  could  reassemble,  a  large  number 
had  been  proscriijed  or  were  in  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  free  government  in  Germany 
had  been  destroyed,  and  free  government 
was  In  peril  throughout  the  world. 

PRESStTRE  GROUPS  HIT  CONGRESS 

Here  in  America,  whenever  any  man  or 
group  of  men  have  sought  to  establish  auto- 
cratic control,  whether  political,  economic, 
or  Industrial,  they  have  struck,  either  directly 
or  by  Innuendo,  at  the  influence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people  In  Con- 
gress. Of  course,  the  American  people  have 
long  ago  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  armed 
Interference  with  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  by  military  authorities. 
That  would  be  Impossible  In  America  today. 
Our  state  of  civilization  does  not  counte- 
nance the  political  prison  or  the  concentra- 
tion camp.  But  there  are  other  ways  of 
undermining  the  standing  and  Influence  of 
the  Congress  In  the  regard  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  which,  whether  with  or  without 
sinister  motives,  can  be  Just  as  effective 
when  carried  to  their  ultimate  conclusion. 

The  Congress  has  been  subject  to  criti- 
cism—as  It  should  be — ever  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic.  One  of  the  most 
priceless  prerogatives  of  every  American  Is  the 
right  to  criticize  Congress  and  the  Members 
of  Congress,  and  that  right  has  been  widely 
and  fully  exercised  from  the  First  Congress 
down  to  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  now  In 
session.  At  times  that  criticism  has  been 
more  virulent  and  more  undeserved  than  at 
others.  And  that  is  as  It  should  be.  Better 
that  Congress  and  Congressmen  be  unjustly 
accused  on  many  occasions  than  that  they 
should  escape  merited  stricture  on  any  single 
occasion. 
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discharged  Its  duties  so  faultlessly  as  the  war 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

POLmCS — politicians — HOW   LAWS  ARE   MADE 

In  the  booklet.  Our  American  Govern- 
ment—What Is  It?    How  Does  It  Func- 


men  bring  their  problems  to  their  Congress- 
man, and  he  is  always  glad  to  help  them  out 
when  and  wherever  he  can,  although  he  has 
not  the  power  always  to  do  as  much  as  be 
would  like. 

£6.  Question.     How  can  any  citizen  get  his 


once,  postpone  consideration  of  the  message 
to  a  day  certain,  or  refer  the  same  to  a  com- 
mittee If  it  fails  to  pass  the  House  to 
which  returned,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  no 
further  action  is  taken.  ' 

(t)   Filing  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on 


by  Mr.  Prentls.  The  two  speeches  start  off  al- 
most Identically  the  same,  and  I  quote.  "Labor 
trouble  creates  class  consciousness  and  class 


sador  of  the  National  Aseoclation  of  Manu- 
facturers before  the  Philadelphia  Carpet  and 
Upholstery  Club. 


enterprise  was  when  J.  Plerpont  Morgan  held 
up  President  Cleveland  and  the  entire  Ur  Ited 
etates    In    1895    for    f 62,000 .000    In    mach- 
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rtooD  or  rNWAUUMTSo  aecse 

But  in  the  last  3  years  such  a  flood  of 
unwarranted  and  unsupported  abuse  and 
castlgatlcn  has  been  loosed  against  Congress 
and  its  procedure  as  has  no  equal  in  the 
annals  of  congressional  condemnation. 

Newspaper  columnists  and  radio  broad- 
casters have  vied  with  written  and  spoken 
Jeremiads  delivered  before  the  House  to  an 
extent  that  at  times  transcend  even  the 
bounds  of  truth  and  good  taste.  The  abuse 
of  Congres5.  criticism  of  the  Congress  and 
lU  membership,  and  Its  procedure,  has  been 
without  precedent  since  the  stormy  days  of 
the  Sixtieth  and  Sixty-first  Congresses  when 
the  House  rules  were  a  national  political 
Issue. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  something  is  so  wrong  with 
congressional  procedure  that  dire  disaster 
menaces  the  country,  its  form  of  government, 
and  Its  democratic  institutions  unless  imme- 
diate and  drastic  action  is  taken  to  save  the 
Nation  and  its  dcmocra'.lc  practices  from 
onrushlng  ruin  and  destruction.  In  crder 
to  foeter  this  propaganda  a  campaign  of  abuse 
and  disparagement  of  Congress  Individually 
and  collectively  has  been  waged.  ."" 

Brrrea  stmMABiz axiom  ctted 

Let  me  quote  from  Just  a  few  of  many 
■uch  castlgatlons.  Here  U  a  svimmarization 
of  such  criticism  epitomized  by  one  of  the 
distinguished  Members  of  the  other  bod^ 
and  published  in  the  Pageant  magazine: 

"The  trouble  with  Congress  is.  briefly.  Con- 
gressmen. Their  two  main  Interests  have 
been  getting  reelected  and  lining  their  pock- 
ets. Short  of  everything  else,  they  are  lazy 
and  overpaid.  They  have  it  soft.  The  lobby- 
IsU  write  our  laws,  and  In  a  way  that  is  fortu- 
nate, for  Congressmen  are  numskulls,  they 
are  windbags,  obstructionists,  and  worse. 
Only  a  vigilant  .press  deters  them  from  raid- 
ing the  Treasury." 

Here  Is  a  quotation  from  a  statement  made 
on  the  House  floor: 

"The  people  think  we  are  a  bunch  of 
clowns." 

Here  Is  a  statement  from  a  national  maga- 

glne.  Life: 

"Like  the  American  people  they  represent. 
they  are  Indeed  often  Ignorant,  provincial, 
and  greedy." 

Here  is  another  statement  appearing  in 
Reader's  Scope: 

"Washington's  great  Capitol  dome  covers 
a  lot  of  sUtesmanshlp  and  a  lot  of  skul- 
duggery and  bungling  InefBclency." 

Again,  here  Is  an  editorial  appearing  In 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  Nation: 

"Congress  Is  unintelligent,  lacks  courage, 
Is  bogged  down  In  red  tape." 

You  will  notice  that  there  Is  no  distinction 
here  between  the  Congress  and  Its  member- 
ship. They  do  not  make  that  statement 
with  reference  to  some  one  or  two  Members 
of  the  House.  They  make  the  broad  state- 
ment that  the  Congress  Is  unintelligent. 
lacks  courage,  and  is  bogged  down  In  red 
tape.  It  Is  In  the  deadliest  form  In  which 
It  could  be  put  In  order  to  affect  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country.  There  Is  no  differen- 
tiation between  the  Institution  and  Its  mem- 
bership. 

Our  system  of  procedure  Is  the  product  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years  of  legislative 
experience.  Some  objection  has  been  made  - 
that  it  Is  not  up  to  date,  that  like  a  woman's 
hat  or  a  man's  necktie.  It  ought  to  change^ 
•very  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  parlia- 
mentary procedure  Is  based  upon  fundamen- 
tal rules  of  decorum  which  do  not  change 
any  more  than  the  fundamental  rules  of  hu- 
man conduct  as  set  forth  In  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments changes.  It  has  been  built  up 
through  centuries  of  experience  in  various 
legislative  bodies,  beginning  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Wltcnagemot,  continuing  down 
through  the  development  of  parliamentary 
government  In  the  Colonial  legislatures  In 


this  country  and  under  our  own  system  of 
government  for  more  than  150  years. 

The  tenor  of  these  statements  Is  that  the 
Government  faces  a  crisis.  That  the  threat 
Is  serious,  the  danger  is  real,  the  life  of  rep- 
rentative  government  is  at  stake. 

BIAS    BT    SPEAKER    DENIED 

Among  the  statements  lacking  in  accuracy 
but  advanced  as  a  reason  for  revision  of 
House  procedure  is  the  statement  that  bills 
are  referred  to  committees  in  consideration 
of  the  attitude  of  the  chairman  toward  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  inference  Is  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will,  if  he  is  opposed  to  a  measure,  refer 
it  to  the  committee  where  the  chairman  Is 
hostile  to  that  measure,  or  if  he  favors  It, 
will  refer  It  to  a  committee  where  the  chair- 
man Is  favorable  to  the  legislation. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts. 
Never  has  the  oldest  Member  of  the  House 
ever  heard,  much  less  known,  it  to  be  so 
much  as  intimated  that  the  Spcalier  was 
governed  by  his  attitude  on  a  bill  In  Its  ref- 
erence to  a  committee. 

Then  I  think  there  Is  no  charge  that  has 
been  made  more  frequently,  and  more  In-  ■ 
accurately.  In  an  endeavor  to  secure  public 
approval  of  some  notion  that  something  is 
seriously  wrong  with  the  procedure  of  the 
House  than  the  statement  that  committees 
have  overlapping  and  duplicating  Jurisdic- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  committees  of  the  House  is  so  definitely 
established  and  has  been  for  so  many  years 
that  the  question  of  the  reference  of  a  bill 
never  arises  on  the  floor.  If  a  bill  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee  which  does  not  have 
Jurisdiction,  there  is  every  provision  for  its 
reference  to  the  committee  properly  having 
Jurisdiction.  If  it  is  a  private  bill,  a  point  of 
order  can  be  raised  by  any  Member. 

JEALOUS  OF  JCBLSDirriON 

The  committees  of  the  House  are  Jealous 
Of  their  Jurisdiction,  and  If  anybody,  at  any 
time,  by  the  improper  reference  of  a  bill 
should  Infringe  upon  their  Jurisdiction,  that 
committee  would  immediately  protest.  There 
are  other  Instances  of  misstatements  made  in 
order  to  inflame  the  people  against  Congress 
and  congressional  procedure.  One  such  in- 
stance, for  example,  is  the  statement  that  95 
percent  of  the  bills  passed  by  Congress  are 
drafted  In  the  departments.  Any  Member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  can 
testify  that  no  department  has  even  written 
any  appropriation  bill  that  ever  came  to  the 
floor. 

Another  charge  which  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  accuracy  is  that  the  men  who  serve 
as  chairmen  of  committees  have  ex  officio  the 
power  to  report  legislation  or  to  kill  legis- 
lation. On  the  face  of  it  the  charge  cannot 
be  sustained.  The  committee  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  a  member  has  45  members  and 
the  chairman  has  1  vote  in  the  45  and  no 
more.  He  cannot  report  a  bill  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  other  44  members  approve  and 
be  must  report  a  bill  if  a  majority  of  the 
committee  directs  him  to  report  it  no  matter 
how  unalterably  opposed  he  may  be  to  the 
measure.  The  myth  that  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  has  any  more  power  than  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  is  another 
fabrication  calculated  to  disturb  the  people 
and  shake  their  confidence  in  the  one  institu- 
tion which  Is  the  safeguard  of  their  liberties 
and  the  guaranty  of  their  right  of  free 
government. 

SENIORITT  NOT  BrVDINO 

Let  me  say  Just  a  word  about  the  much- 
mooted  question  of  seniority.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  chairmanship^  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated. There  may  be  a  little  glamour  con- 
nected with  the  chaii-manships  but  that  is 
about  all.  Some  chairmen  have  extra  rooms 
and  patronage,  but  as  chairman  of  one  of  the 
House  committees  I  do  not  have  even  these 
modest  perquisites.    I  have  no  more  personal 


clerks  and  no  more  office  space  than  I  had 
before  I  became  chainnan.  and  1  pay  for  all 
my  own  stationery. 

Furthermore,  the  rule  of  seniority  dees  not 
always  obtain  In  the  election  ol  a  chairman. 
The  rule  of  seniority  is  in  that  respecjne  ther 
absolute  nor  Invariable.  In  my  c^fn  (om- 
mittee  there  have  been  notable  Instanc.  s  in 
which  the  rule  of  seniority  was  di.srega:  ded. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  that 
would  have  a  more  disastrous  effect  on  tha 
work  of  a  committee  than  a  continuous  po- 
tential rivalry  between  half  a  dozen  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  to  which  of  ihem 
would  be  made  chairman  in  the  next  session, 
or  in  event  of  a  £Ooner  change.  The  entire 
membership  of  the  committee  wculci  be 
Immediately  divided  Into  factions.  There 
v.ou!d  be  such  continuous  maneuvering  for 
position  and  such  suspicion  of  every  move 
by  any  faction,  however  inccnsequertlal.  as 
to  seriously  Impede  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee and  prejudice  its  conclusions.  No 
chairman,  however  qualified,  could  secuie 
maximum  results  in  such  an  atmosphere 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  syslein  of 
seniority  has  been  In  effect  so  long  no  one 
elves  any  particular  attention  as  to  who  Is 
presiding  or  who  will  preside  In  the  future. 
The  system  Is  understood  and  reppected. 
Attention  Is  concentrated  on  the  work  of  the 
committee.  The  difference  between  the 
seniority  system  and  any  alternative  fystem 
Is  the  difference  between  order  and  chaos. 

We  are  told  that  the  foundations  of  free 
government,  the  preservation  of  democracy, 
and  the  maintenance  of  American  Institu- 
tions rests  on  the  number  of  committees. 
According  to  newspap>er  and  magazine  state- 
ments, if  the  number  of  committees  l.s  re- 
duced, the  Republic  Is  safe;  If  the  number  of 
committees  is  not  reduced,  all  hope  is  gon.?. 

Now.  what  would  be  acoomphshed  by  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  committies? 
Would  there  be  less  work?  No.  Would  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  committees  re- 
duce the  number  of  men  required  to  do  he 
work  of  the  committees?  No.  The  reduct  on 
of  the  number  of  committees  would  neither 
reduce  the  amount  of  work  nor  increase  the 
number  of  men  to  do  the  work.  In  other 
words,  whether  you  have  10  committees  or  a 
hundred  committees,  you  have  the  same 
amount  of  work  and  the  same  number  of 
men  to  do  the  work,  as  you  would  follow 
the  same  system  of  handling  the  work. 

SUBCOMMITTEES  WOULD  TAKE  OVEH 

The  only  difference  would  be  that.  Instead 
of  doing  the  work  in  committees,  as  at  pres- 
ent. It  would  be  done  by  subcommittees  made 
up  of  the  same  men.  As  soon  as  you  combine 
the  48  committees  of  the  House  into  18  com- 
mittees you  Immediately  appoint  48  sub- 
committees. 

The  important  thing  is  to  stop  all  this  by- 
play and  stop  alarming  the  country.  If  there 
are  minor  defects  which  need  adjustment, 
let  us  make  them — preferably  on  conside.-a- 
tion  and  recommendation  by  the  commit  lee 
having  Jurisdiction — and  have  the  matter 
over  with  and  stop  prejudicing  the  put  lie 
against  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  against  their  representatives  In 
the  House  and  Senate. 

In  1944  the  United  States  Government  col- 
lected more  money,  borrowed  more  money, 
spent  more  money,  and  created  a  greater 
deficit  than  any  government  In  any  country 
has  ever  collected,  borrowed,  spent,  or  owed 
in  human  history.    It  is  a  world  record. 

And  In  1945  Congress  rescinded  more  ap- 
propriations, reclaimed  more  money,  and 
made  greater  reductions  in  expenditures  ttan 
•was  ever  effected  by  any  government  before 
In  fiscal  history.  That  likewise  is  a  world 
record. 

In  all  the  annals  of  the  past  there  is  no 
parliamentary  body  which  has  borne  stich 
heavy  responsibilities,  administered  such  vast 
empires  of  production  and  distribution,  end 
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on  the  Library,  and  on  Printing,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  authorized  by  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  act  with  the  corre- 


valls,  then  the  House  further  votes  to  con- 
sider the  bill;  it  is  then  considered  under 
the  general  rules. 


this  publication.  It  covers  practically  every 
subject  Involving  public  affairs  that  is  dis- 
cussed.    Every  library,  lodge,  club,  or  other 


and  you  must  all  realize  hew  vastly  superior 
to  management  you  are.     For  let  me  tell  you 


ernment,  ana  is  oeing  poiniea  lu  pcupxca 
In  other  lands,  that  these  hundreds  of 


occasion. 
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discharged  its  duties  so  faultlessly  as  the  war 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

POLITICS — POLITICIANS — HOW   LAWS   ARE   MADE 

In  the  booklet.  Our  American  Govern- 
ment—What Is  It?  How  Does  It  Func- 
tion?— House  Document  No.  465,  Seven- 
ty-ninth Congress,  second  session,  which 
has  recently  been  published,  the  follow- 
ing questions  and  answers  appear: 

1.  Question.  What  Is  the  difference  between 
a  pure  or  direct  democracy,  and  a  representa- 
tive x)T  indirect  democracy? 

Answer.  A  pure  democracy  is  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  management  of  affairs 
is  kept  actually  In  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves,  so  that  the  citizens  in  the  mass 
make  the  laws,  levy  taxes,  decide  qtiestions 
of  war  and  peace,  determine  all  other  mat- 
ters of  policy,  and  select  and  supervise  the 
officials  who  carry  on  matters  of  public  busi- 
ness which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
personal  and  continuous  attention. 

In  a  representative  democracy  the  people 
govern  themselves,  but  they  do  so  by  entrust- 
ing the  entire  administration  of  the  SUte  to 
their  representatives  whom  they  choose  fo" 
that  purpose. 

2.  Question.  What  are  the  essentials  of  a 
republican  form  of  government? 

Answer.  A  republic  may  be  defined  as  a 
government  which  derives  all  Its  powers  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  is  administered  by  persons  hold- 
ing their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
people  electing  them,  for  a  limited  period,  or 
during  good  behavior. 

3.  Question.  How  does  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  combine  both 
democratic  and  republican  principles  of  gov- 
ernment? 

Answer.  As  a  pure  democracy,  denned 
above  is  not  practically  possible  in  the  case 
of  a  nation  like  the  United  States,  large  both 
geographically  and  in  population,  and  whose 
citizens  In  the  mass  have  not  the  leisure 
necessary  for  continuous  direct  participation 
in  the  public  business,  the  National  Govern- 
ment took  the  form  of  a  representative 
democracy.  It  U  democratic  because  the 
people  govern  through  representatives  whom 
they  have  chosen  or  elected:  it  is  republican 
because  the  people  elect  the  President,  the 
Executive. 

38.  Question.  How  many  Members  has  each 
State  In  the  House  and  Senate? 

Answer.  Each  State,  by  the  Constitution.  Is 
always  entitled  to  two  Senators.  Under  the 
apportionment  following  the  1940  census,  the 
States  are  entitled  to  Representatives,  as 
follows:  Alabama,  9;  Arizona,  2;  Arkansas,  7; 
Canfornia,  23:  Colorado.  4;  Connecticut.  6; 
Delaware,  1;  Florida,  6;  Georgia,  10;  Idaho,  2; 
Illinois.  26;  Indiana,  11;  Iowa,  8;  Kansas,  6; 
Kentucky,  9;  Louisiana,  8;  Maine,  3;  Mary- 
land, 6:  Massachusetts,  14;  Michigan,  17; 
Minnesota,  9:  Mississippi,  7;  Missouri,  13; 
Montana,  2;  Nebraska,  4;  Nevada.  1;  New 
Hampshire,  2;  New  Jersey,  14;  New  Mexico,  2; 
New  York,  45;  North  Carolina,  12;  North 
Dakota.  2;  Ohio,  23;  Oklahoma,  8;  Oregon,  4; 
Pennsylvania,  33;  Rhode  Island.  2;  South 
Carolina.  6;  South  Dakota.  2;  Tennessee,  10; 
Texas.  21;  Utah,  2;  Vermont,  1;  Virginia,  9; 
Washington,  6;  West  Virginia,  6;  Wisconsin, 
10;  Wyoming,  1. 

49.  Question.  What  are  the  duties  expected 
of  a  Member  of  Congress? 

Answer.  They  are  many  and  manifold.  He 
should  study  legislation  and  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  his  House.  He  should  listen  to  a 
good  deal  of  the  debates,  but  not  all  of  them 
by  any  means.  Many  Members  are  kept  In 
committee  meetings  many  hours  of  many 
days  of  every  session.  The  average  Member 
develops  a  large  office  business.  The  Mem- 
bers get  a  vast  amount  of  mail.  This  re- 
quires much  study,  dictation  of  replies,  and 
often  visits  to  different  executive  depart- 
ments downtown.  The  departments  are  far 
away  and  of  tea  far  apart.    Many  ex-service- 


men bring  their  problems  to  their  Congress- 
man, and  he  is  always  glad  to  help  them  out 
v,'hen  and  wherever  he  can.  although  he  has 
not  the  power  always  to  do  as  much  as  he 
would  like. 

£6.  Question.  How  can  any  citizen  get  his 
views,  considered  by  Congress? 

Answer.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  •  •  •  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grlev.inces." 
A  special  place  is  set  aside  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  each  day  for  petitions  which 
may  be  filed  by  a  Member  and  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  consideration. 
The  notation  in  the  Congressional  Record 
recites  the  name  of  the  Member  offering  the 
petition,  the  name  of  the  petitioner,  and  a 
brief  summary  of  what  the  petition  contains. 

87.  Question.  What  are  the  stages  of  .a  bill 
in  the  House? 

Answer.  Following  in  brief  are  the  usual 
steps  in  procedure — further  details  on  many 
of  the  questions  raised  will  be  found  in  sub- 
sequent paragraphs: 

(a)  Introduction  by  a  Memt)er,  by  placing 
the  measure  In  the  "hopper,"  a  box  on  the 
Clerk's  desk;  It  is  numbered  and  sent  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  made  avail- 
able next  morning  at  the  document  rc«m. 

(b)  Reference  to  a  standing  or  select  com- 
mittee—public  bills  and  bills  comlni?  from 
the  Senate,  by  the  parliamentarian  under 
direction  of  the  Speaker,  private  bills  on  en- 
dorsement of  the  Member. 

(c)  Report  from  committee— usuaUy  after 
hearing,  either  before  the  full  committee  or  a 
subcommittee. 

(d)  Placing  on  the  calendar— accorclng  to 
Its  classification  as  a  revenue  bill,  ijrivate 
bill,  etc.  Occasionally  a  privileged  bill  Is 
considered  when  reported. 

(e)  Consideration  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  If  on  the  Union  Calendar— including 
general  debate  and  reading  for  amendment, 
with  speeches  limited  to  5  minutes. 

(f)  Second  reading  and  consideration  In 
the  House — in  the  case  of  bills  considered 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  second  read- 
ing Is  had  in  committee.  In  either  case,  the 
bill  Is  open  to  amendment  after  the  second 
reading. 

(g)  Engrossment  and  third  reading- the 
question  is  put  by  the  Speaker  as  of  course 
and  decided  at  one  vote.  Any  Member  may 
demand  reading  In  full.  A  negative  vote  at 
this  stage  defeats  the  bill  as  completely  as 
a  vote  on  passage. 

(h)  Passage — the  question  of  the  passage 
being  put  by  the  Speaker  as  a  matter  of 
course  without  motion  from  the  floor. 

(i)  Transmission  to  the  Senate,  by  message. 

(J)  Consideration  by  the  Senate — usually 
after  reference  to  and  report  from  commit- 
tee, reading,  debate,  and  opportunity  for 
amendment. 

(k)  Return  from  Senate  with  or  without 
amendment — if  the  Senate  rejects  the  House 
bill  it  so  notifies  the  House. 

(1)  Consideration  of  Senate  amendments 
by  the  House — either  agreeing,  agreeing  with 
amendment  or  disagreeing  with  each  amend- 
ment separately. 

(m)  Settlement  of  differences  by  confer- 
ence. 

(n)  Enrollment  on  parchment  paper. 

(o)  Examination  by  the  Committee  on 
Enrolled  Bills — the  chairman  of  the  House 
and  Sanate  committees  each  certifying  as  to 
each  House  bill  examined  that  it  has  been 
foxmd  truly  enrolled  and  the  certifying  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  to  Senate  bills. 

(p)  Signing — by  the  Speaker  first  In  all 
cases,  then  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(q)  Transmittal  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(r)  Approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Presi- 
dent— usually  after  referring  It  to  the  De- 
partment affected  for  recommendation. 

(s)  Action  on  a  bill  vetoed — the  House  or 
Senate  may  consider   the   veto  message   at 


once,  postpone  consideration  of  the  message 
to  a  day  certain,  or  refer  the  same  to  a  com- 
mittee If  it  fails  to  pass  the  House  to 
which  returned,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  no 
further  action  is  taken. 

(t)  Filing  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
approval  or  passage  over  veto. 

93.  Question.  Why  are  congressional  stand- 
ing committees  necessary? 

Answer.  Standing  committees  were  estr.b- 
llshed  as  early  as  1803;  before  that,  bills  were 
discussed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
then  referred  to  a  select  committee  for  draft- 
ing. The  development  of  standing  commit- 
tees of  small  membership  (the  largest.  Ap- 
propriations, han  only  40  members)  was  a 
practical  necessity  to  Insure  a  preliminary 
check  on  the  flood  of  bUls  Introduced.  Com- 
mittee procedure,  with  Its  witnesses  and 
cross-examination,  offers  a  much  more  satis- 
factory method  of  reaching  the  real  merits 
of  a  measure  and  presenting  It  In  workable 
form  than  the  necessarily  limited  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  by  a  (possible)  membership 
of  435. 

94.  Question.  What  are  the  names  "of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate? 

Answer.  As  of  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
second  session  ( the  number  In  parentheses 
Immediately  following  the  committee  titles 
Indicates  the  number  of  members  on  that 
committee):  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (20); 
Appropriations  (25);  Audit  and  Control  the 
Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate  (8); 
Banking  and  Currency  (20);  CivU  Service 
(10);  Claims  (13);  Commerce  (20);  District 
of  Columbia  (15);  Education  and  Labor 
(18);  En'-olled  Bills  (3);  Expenditures  In  the 
Executive  Departments  (8);  Finance  (21): 
Foreign  Relations  (23);  Immigration  (14); 
Indian  Affairs  (14);  Interoceanlc  Canals  (8); 
Interstate  Commerce  (21);  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  (17);  Judiciary  (18);  Library 
(10);  Manufactures  (13);  MlllUry  Affairs 
(18);  Mines  and  Mining  (13);  Naval  Affairs 
(18);  Patents  (8);  Pensions  (11):  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  (19);  Printing  (8):  Privileges 
and  Elections  (17);  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  (14):  Public  Lands  and  Surveys 
(15):  Rules  (13);  Territories  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs (17). 

95.  Question.  What  are  the  names  of  the 
standing  committees  of  tBfe  House? 

Answer.  There  are  48  standing  committees 
of  the  House.  Each  committee  has  a  chair- 
man and  Is  composed  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. The  number  of  members.  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  on  a  committee 
bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  in  the  House.  The 
names  of  the  committees  are  (the  flgtxres  In 
parentheses  Indicate  the  number  of  mem- 
bers on  each  committee):  Accounts  (11); 
Agriculture  (28):  Appropriations  (43);  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  (27);  Census  (21):  Civil 
Service  (21);  Claims  (21);  Coinage.  WelghU, 
and  Measures  (21);  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers  (2);  District  of  Columbia  (21);  Edu- 
cation (21):  Election  of  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  Representatives  In  Co;>gre88  (13): 
Elections  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3  (9  each): 
Enrolled  Bills  (7):  Expendittires  In  the  Exec- 
utive Departments  (21);  Flood  Control  (21); 
Foreign  Affairs  (26);  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization (23):  Indian  Affairs  (21);  Insular 
Affairs  (23):  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce (28):  Invalid  Pensions  (21);  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  (21);  Judiciary  (27);  La- 
bor (21);  Library  (5):  Memorials  (3):  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  (21);  Military 
Affairs  (27);  Mines  and  Mining  (21);  Naval 
Affairs  (27);  Patents  (21):  Pensions  (21); 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  (25):  Printing 
(3);  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  (21); 
Public  Lands  (21);  Revision  of  the  Laws 
(13);  Rivers  and  Harbors  (26);  Roads  (21); 
Rules  (12);  Territories  (21):  Un-American 
Activities  (9):  War  Oahns  (21);  Ways  and 
Means  (25):  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation 

(21). 

In  the  case  of  the  Committees  on  Disposi- 
tion of  Executive  Papers,  on  Enrolled  Bills, 
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before  committees  cf  Congress,  by  Interview- 
ing or  seeking  to  interview  Members  of  Con- 
gress, or  by  some  other  means,  such  as  social 


loaded  with  native  wheat  on  the  return 
movement  to  meet  needs  in  Shanghai.  By 
these  sales  of  the  American  wheat  In  Shang- 


It  Is  a  compliment  to  Andover  that  Mr. 
Forrestal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  your 
distinguished  speaker  tonight,  has  sent  his 


government  In  the  Colonial  legislatures  In 


AAVJUac:     ^.vuuAXtlbtcca    A    UU    liUit    littVe    even     tliCS>C 

modest  perquisites.    I  have  no  more  personal 


nea\y  responsiDuuies,  administered  sucn  vast 
empires  of  production  and  distribution,  tnd 


ments  downtown.    The  departments  are  far 
away  and  of  tea  far  apart.    Many  cx-servipe- 


(8)  Action  on  a  Dill  vetoed — ine  tiouse  or 
Senate  may  consider   the   veto  message   at 


tlon  of  Executive  Papers,  on  Enrolled  Bills, 
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on  the  L*lbrary,  and  on  Printing,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  authorized  by  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  act  with  the  corre- 
sponding committee  of  the  Senate  as  Joint 
committees.  The  Committees  on  the  Library 
and  on  Printing  do  so  act. 

97.  Question.  What  Is  meant  by,the  "sen- 
iority rule"? 

Answer.  It  is  a  rule  whereby  a  Member 
who  has  served  longest  on  the  majority  side 
of  a  committee  becomes  chairman  and  other- 
wise acquires  additional  Influence.  Members 
are  ranked  from  the  chairmanship  according 
to  length  of  service.  It  ukes  time  for  one 
to  become  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the 
Uoiise  and  to  receive  sufficient  recognition 
to  enable  him  to  be  an  effective  Member  of 
_  Congress. 

Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  who  served  in 
the  House  from  Missouri  for  26  years  and 
was  elected  Speaker  four  times,  once  said: 

"A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Congressman 
Just  as  be  has  to  learn  to  be  a  blacksmith,  a 
carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  doctor.  A  new  Congreesman  must  begin 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  and  spell  up.  Of 
course,  the  more  brains,  tact,  energy,  cour- 
j.^  age.  and  Industry  be  has.  the  quicker  he 
,  will  get  up." 

The  seniority  rule  allows  Members  who 
have  long  service  to  hold  positions  of  leader- 
sJilp  and  power  In  the  House.  A  knowledge 
rif  the  rules  In  Congress  Is  vaiuable  to  a 
Member:  shrewd  parliamentarians  are  often 
able  to  expedite  or  block  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation. Many  rules  and  customs.  Including 
the  seniority  rule,  seem  unreasonable  to  many 
people,  but  they  have  grown  up  through  the 
methcjd  of  "trial  and  error"  over  a  period  of 
ISO  years,  and  there  Is  no  itkellhocd  of  sub- 
stantial changej  being  made  during  our  life- 
time. 

08.  Question.  What  arrangements  are 
nuide  for  a  meeting  of  a  standing  committee 
of  the  House? 

Answer.  Each  committee  has  a  large  com- 
^nlttee  room.  Its  size  and  accommodations 
depending  upon  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mittee. Each  of  the  major  committees  of 
the  House  has  a  large  meeting  room  equal 
In  size  to  the  average  United  States  district 
courtroom.  The"^iembers  of  the  committee 
have  Individual  seats  In  a  semicircle  behind 
Individual  desks.  A  witness  appearing  be- 
fore this  committee  In  support  of  or  In  op- 
position to  a  bill  is  usually  given  time  to 
make  his  own  statement  and  then  the  com- 
mittee members  are  privileged  to  cross-ex- 
amine him.  The  usual  time  of  meeting  Is 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  sometimes  in 
the  afternoon  and  night  when  the  House  is 
not  in  session. 

99  Question.  Under  what  circumstances 
do  House  committees  themselves  originate 
bills? 

Answer.  Members  sometimes  present  petl- 
—  tions,  and  reference  of  such  petition  to  the 
committee  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  gives  it  authority  to  draw  a  bill. 
The  same  Is  true  when  communications  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  from  the  President, 
executive  departments,  or  other  sources  are 
referred  to  appropriate  committees.  General 
supply  bills,  revenue  measures,  and  other 
similar  proposals  originate  In  the  committees. 

101.  Question.  Does  the  committee  to  which 
a  bill  Is  referred  eCectlvely  control  Its  dis- 
position? 

Answer.  Ordinarily  the  action  of  a  com- 
mlt.ee  In  falling  to  report  a  measure  spells 
Its  defeat.  However,  the  House  rules  pro- 
vide machinery  by  which  a  public  bill  may 
be  taken  out  of  committee.  If  held  by  them 
^     ^  longer  than  30  days.     A  petition,  signed  by 

a  majority  of  the  membership  (218  Mem- 
bers), to  discharge  a  committee  from  fiu-- 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill,  will  be  placed 
on  a  special  calendar  and  may  be  called  up 
^  by  any  of  the  signers  on  the  second  or  fourth 

*  S  Monday  of  tiny  month.     Only  20  minutes' 

debate  Is  allowed  on  the  motion;  if  It  pre- 


vails, then  the  House  further  votes  to  con- 
sider the  bill;  It  Is  then  considered  under 
the  general  rules. 

This  special  procedure  is  resorted  to  very 
infrequently,  and  usually  on  measures  of  a 
controversial  character.  This  Is  the  House 
machinery  for  forcing  consideration  of  meas- 
ures which  may  be  "burled"  In  committee. 

103.  Question.  What  do  the  letters  H.  R. 
represent,  such  as  H.  R.  99?  In  other  words, 
do  these  letters  represent,  (a)  House  Record, 
(b)  House  Resolution,  <c)  Hotise  Roll,  or 
(d)   House  of  Representatives? 

Answer.  The  H.  R.  preceding  a  number 
represents  House  of  Representatives,  and 
these  letters  are  used  for  a  bill — not  a  reso- 
lution. N  They  compare  with  the  letter  S. 
pre<:eding  the  number  of  a  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate.    For  instance.  S.  99. 

Ill  Question.  What  are  the  functions  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee? 

Answer.  This  committee  considers  only 
bills  that  some  other  committee  has  re- 
ported; most  of  its  work  Is  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  grant  special  consideration  for 
bills  which  otherwise  might  be  long  delayed 
on  the  various  calendars  of  the  House.  When 
the  Rules  Committee  reports  a  special  rule 
to  the  House  it  Is  usually  adopted.  When 
It  Is  adopted,  the  bill  to  which  It  refers  Is 
consfUered  under  the  provisions  of  that  rule. 

130  Question.  What  is  meant  by  a  "rider  ' 
on  a  congressional  bill? 

Answer.  A  "rider"  Is  nn  extraneous  provi- 
sion Incorporated  in  an  appropriation  bill, 
with  the  idea  of  "riding"  through  to  enact- 
ment on  the  m?rlt5  of  the  main  measure. 
The  practice  Is  very  old:  In  1837  a  rider  on 
the  fortiflcatlonv  appropriation  bill  would 
have  provided  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 
funds  In  the  Treasury.  Under  the  rules  any 
Item  of  cpproprlatton  in  a  general  appropria- 
tion bill  that  Is  not  authorized  by  existing 
law  nor  In  furtherance  of  projects  already  In 
progress  Is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  (this 
Is  often  waived  by  a  special  rue  Irw  the 
House  >:  and  the  same  with  any  provision 
changing  existing  law*  unless  it  is  germane 
to  the  subject  and  designed  to  retrench  ex- 
penditures (the  so-called  Holman  rule). 
Occasionally  a  rider  become  law,  without  the 
point  of  order  being  raised. 

An  example  of  a  legislative  rider  was  con- 
tained In  the  -aFpi-cpriatlon  rescission  bill, 
which  was  vetoed  by  President  Truman.  The 
rider  which  was  not  germane  to  the  bill  and 
wholly  unrelated  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill,  provided  that  the  United  States  Eni- 
ployment  Service  would  be  returned  to  the 
States  in  100  davsr 

•  President  Truman,  believing  that  this  sub- 
ject should  receive  separate  consideration 
and  entitled  to  be  passed  upon  by  him  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  any  other  legislation, 
vetoed  the  entire  bill  to  get  rid  of  the  rider. 

143.  Question.  Why  must  tax  bills  origi- 
nate ill  the  House? 

Answer  The  constitutional  provision  (all 
bill  for  rt^ising  revenue  shall  originate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives:  art.  1,  sec.  7)  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  English  practice.  The 
principle  Involved,  and  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  England  after  long  struggle,  is 
that  the  national  puise  strings  should  be 
controlled  by  a  body  directly  responsible  to 
the  people.  So  when  the  Constitution  was 
formulated,  as  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  several  State  legislatures, 
the  initiation  of  revenue  legislation  was  re- 
stricted to  the  House,  where  the  Members 
were  subject  to  direct  election  every  2  years. 
However,  the  Senate  has  had  from  thejstart 
full  power  to  amend  revenue  legislation. 

270.  Question.  Is  there  anything  unique 
about  the  daily  Congressional  Record? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  is  the  only  publication  In 
the  United  States  that  is  not  censored  by 
some  person.  The  language  of  each  Member 
In  the  House  and  Senate  Is  his  own  and  no 
person  has  the  authority  to  change  it.  In 
that  way,  the  views  of  people  from  every  sec- 
tion of  oxxi  Nation  are  constantly  printed  In 


this  publication.  It  covers  practically  every 
subject  involving  public  affairs  that  is  dis- 
cussed. Every  library,  lodge,  club,  or  other 
place  where  books  and  publications  are  re- 
tained for  use  of  Members  should  have  the 
daily  Congressional  Record.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  anyone  for  $1.50  per  month  post- 
paid while  Congress  is  in  session.  An  index 
Is  printed  every  2  we*ks.  and  furnished  to 
each  person  who  receives  the  daily  Record. 

271.  Question.  What  are  the  usual  con- 
tents of  the  dally  Congressional  Record? 

Answer.  The  Congressional  Record  carries 
a  verbatim  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  both 
House  and  Senate  (except  proceedings  in 
"executive  session").  It  Includes  notice  of 
all  bills,  resolutions,  and  memorials  intro- 
duced or  filed  by  Members;  shows  all  roll-call 
votes,  and  much  other  information  not  else- 
where available. 

279.  Question.  What  Is  politics? 
Answer.  Webster's  definition   says  politics 

is  "the  science  and  art  of  government;  the 
science  dealing  with  organization,  regulation, 
and  administration  of  state;  the  theory  or 
practice  of  managing  or  directing  the  affairs 
of  public  policy  or  of  political  parties."  It  is 
through  politics  that  the  people  rule.  The 
tint  hough  tful  person  who  says  that  he  Is  not 
Interested  In  politics  or  politicians  is  saying 
he  is  not  Interested  in  his  own  Government 
or  his  own  business  or  occupation  or  profes- 
sion. It  Is  only  through  politics  that  the 
people  control  their  Government  and  remain 
the  sovereign  power  of  our  country. 

280.  Question.  What  Is  a  politician? 
Answer.  Webster's  definition  of  a  politician 

is:  "One  versed  or  experienced  In  the  tclence 
of  govertiment."  The  same  definition  applies 
to  statesman.  *It  Is  through  politicians  that 
the  people  express  their  will.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son said;  "A  democracy  Is  a  government  es- 
tablished upon  the  will  of  the  people." 
Therefore  without  politicians  there  could  not 
be  a  democracy  because  It  Is  only  through 
politics  that  the  people  have  a  vehicle  to  ex- 
press their  wishes  and  demands  so  that  th^y 
can  be  carried  out. 

281.  Question.  What  Is  the  Importance  of 
politics  In  a  representative  democracy? 

Answer.  It  is  through  political  organiza- 
tions that  individuals  Initiate  and  collective- 
ly express  opinions  on  governmental  prob- 
lems or  policies  and  thereby  focus  public 
scrutiny  on  established  or  proposed  govern- 
mental activities.  Without  politics  and  pol- 
iticians, a  representative  democracy  could  not 
function.  The  public  has  a  fertile,  honest. 
Intelligent  mind.  The  collective  mind  act- 
ing through  the  medium  of  politics  has.  pro- 
vided our  country,  the  United  Sutes,  with 
the  greatest  Government  en  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  totalitarian  leaders,  prior  to 
Worlrf  War  II,  said  we  would  not  fight— thnt 
there  would  bs  so  much  disunity  and  dissen- 
sion among  people  under  a  government  such 
as  our  own  where  every  person  could  so 
freely  express  himself,  that  we  could  not  carry 
on  a  successful,  coordinated  warfare  against 
our  enemies.  Events  of  the  past  are  con- 
vincing of  how  wrong  they  were. 

282.  Question.  What  is  lobbying? 
Answer.  Lobbying  has  been  defined  as  the 

activity  of  a  person  or  body  of  persons  who 
attempt  to  influence  legislation  in  any  way 
whatever.  Although  the  term  frequently  has 
an  odorous  connotation,  lobbying  may  be 
beneficial  as  well  as  harmful.  It  is  often  a 
source  of  important  information  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  readily  available. 

A  legal  definition  of  lobbyist  Is  one  who 
frequents  the  lobby  or  the  precincts  of  a 
legislature  or  other  deliberating  assemblies 
with  the  intention  of  Influencing  the  votes 
of  the  members.  Sometimes  th'  term  is  de- 
fined as  a  person  who  loiters  among  legis- 
lators and  solicits  them  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  legislation. 

203.  Question.  What  forms  may  lobbying 
take? 

Answer.  Lobbying  may  be  carried  out  by 
distribution  of  prluted  matter,  appearance 
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before  committees  cf  Congress,  by  Interview- 
ing or  seeking  to  interview  Members  of  Con- 
gress, or  by  some  other  means,  such  as  social 
contacts. 

284.  Question.  Are  lobbyists  requh-ed  to 
register? 

Answer.  Lobbyists  are  not  required  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  register,  although 
such  a  control  has  frequently  been  sug- 
gested. Basically,  lobbying  is  a  form  of  pe- 
tition, and  the  constitutional  protection  of 
the  right  of  petition  may  explain  In  part  the 
reluctance  of  the  Government  to  enact  re- 
strictions. 


American  Policy  in  China 


loaded  with  native  wheat  on  the  return 
movement  to  meet  needs  In  Shanghai.  By 
these  sales  of  the  American  wheat  in  Shang- 
hai we  saved  for  other  economic  purposes 
the  preclotis  transportation  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  diverted  to  otir  uses.  In 
addition,  one  shipload  of  flour  was  sold  to 
the  Russians  for  transportation  to  Vladi- 
vostok. The  approximate  equivalent  of  the 
proceeds  of  these  sales  was  paid  in  cash  to 
laborers  who  restored  dikes  along  the  Hual 
River  and  Its  tributaries. 

May  I  hope  that  this  correction  can  be 
given  the  same  prominence  as  was  given  to 
the  incorrect  allegation? 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  Earl  Baker. 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPllESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1946 
Mr.  DE  LACY,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  suggestion  analysis  of  certain 
aspects  of  American  policy  in  China 
which  Miss  Agnes  Smedley  m&6c  and  I 
caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
John  Earl  Baker  hus  written  to  comment 
on  one  a.spect  of  her  remarks  which  he 
believe.1  Is  in  error. 

Under  the  leave  granted  me,  I  wish  to 
bring  the  attention  of  the  House  to  his 
letter,  v^hich  follows: 

The  Pellfvue  Hont. 
Washington.  D  C  May  17,  1948. 
Hon  Hugh  De  Lacy, 

Wow.se  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  De.  Lacy  :  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  memorandum  written  by  Agnes 
Smedley  and  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  Appendix,  page  A2485.  under  your 
leave  to  extend  remarks.  In  the  first  column 
Miss  Smedley  states  the  following: 

"The  wheat  loan,  given  In  1930-31  (as  I  re- 
call), was  allegedly  to  aid  the  victims  of 
flood  and  famine,  but  It  was  tised  by  Chiang 
to  feed  his  armies  which  were  waging  war  on 
the  Communists." 

I  was  responsible  for  the  handling  of  the 
wheat  and  flour  In  reference  from  ship's 
tackle  at  the  unloading  port  in  China  on- 
ward. All  of  this  wheat  and  flour,  except 
portions  which  I  shall  mention  shortly,  were 
distributed  to  flood  victims,  the  most  con- 
siderable portion  being  paid  as  wages  to  the 
1,500.000  men  who  restored  the  dikes  of  the 
■Yangtze  and  Hual  Rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries. In  so  doing  these  laborers  moved  a 
quantity  of  earth  equal  to  that  which  would 
l>e  involved  In  an  embankment  6^2  feet  high 
end  6>i  feet  broad  around  the  world  at  the 
Equator. 

When  the  work  was  done  a  considerable 
party  consisting  of  both  Chinese  and  foreign 
publicists  and  engineers  made  a  physical 
audit  of  this  construction  so  as  to  verify 
that  the  work  had  actually  been  done  and 
■  the  quantities  were  as  stated.  This  Is  the 
first  Inference  I  have  encountered  that  this 
huge  piece  of  physical  work  was  accomplished 
by  magic. 

The  complete  story  of  the  above  work  is 
carried  in  the  report  of  the  National  Flood 
Relief  Commission  which  is  on  file  in  the 
Congressional  Library. 

With  the  permission  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, a  few  shiploads  of  wheat  were  sold 
to  mills  on  the  Yangtze  for  the  reason  that 
we  discovered  after  shlpphug  two  tralnloads 
to  the  Hual  Valley  that  the  cars  used  in 
hauling   the   American   wheat   inland   were 


Addres«  of  Hon.  Edith  Nourie  Roferi,  of 
Maisachufett*,  at  Andover,  Man.,  June 
1,1946 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHC.  ETTS 

IN  TH5  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my 
address  at  the  three  hundredth  anniver- 
•sary  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Andover,  Mass.,  on  June  1. 1946: 

I  come  to  your  beautiful  town  of  Andover 
tonight  with  pride  and  pleasure.  Pride  that 
you  so  generously  voted  me  your  Member  of 
Congress;  pleasure  that  I  am  to  take  part  in 
your  anniversary  ceremonies. 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  Join  In  the  cele- 
bration today  of  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Andover  and  pay  Ulbute  to  the  notable  part 
that  Its  citizens  have  played  In  the  history 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
that  of  the  Nation.  Andover  typifies  two 
great  contributions  which  New  England, 
through  the  years,  has  made  to  the  Republic. 
One  contribution  is  that  of  character  and  the 
emphasis  on  self-reliance,  hard  work,  and  the 
win  to  overcome  obstacles.  The  second  Is 
the  love  of  and  respect  for  education,  which 
found  an  expression  in  the  establishment  of 
Phillips  Andover  Academy,  one  of  the  great 
national  schools  of  the  country,  long  a  train- 
ing school  for  many  of  its  leaders. 

In  all  our  wars,  from  the  Revolution  to 
World  War  II,  the  town  of  Andover  has  sent 
forth  Its  sons  In  generous  meastu-e  in  defense 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  Many  Andover  boys 
have  cheerfully  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
In  honoring  their  sacrifice,  we  may  well  recall 
the  Immortal  words  which  the  Greek  poet 
Bimohldes.  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  used 
in  penning  an  epitaph  on  the  Athenian  dead 
at  PlaUea:  "If  to  die  nobly  is  the  chief  part 
of  excellency,  to  us  out  of  all  men  Fortune 
gave  this  lot;  for  hastening  to  set  a  crown  of 
freedom  on  Hellas,  we  lie  possessed  of  praise 
that  grows  not  old." 

As  evidenced  by  the  combat  records  of  Its 
alumni  In  the  two  World  Wars  and  other 
'"ars,  Phillips  Andover  Academy  has  been  no 
less  eager  to  serve  the  country  In  time  of 
peril,  and  we  can  well  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  an  Andover  alumnus,  and  president  cf 
the  board  of  trustees,  successfully  and  brtl- 
llantly  directed  the  activities  of  the  largest 
Army  ever  mobilized  by  the  American  peo- 
ple In  their  defense — Henry  L.  Stlmson, 
Secretary  of  War  In  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


It  is  a  compliment  to  Andover  that  Mr. 
Forrestal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  your 
distinguished  speaker  tonight,  has  sent  his 
son  to  Phillips  Andover.  He  has  carried  the 
Navy  to  victory.  We  are  glad  he  has  con- 
sented to  serve  in  the  emergency  of  the  post- 
war period. 

Andover  has  also  made  a  very  fine  contri- 
bution to  the  education  of  girls.  Abbot 
Academy  was  the  first  girls  paid  school  to  be 
Incorporated  In  Massachtisetts.  Many  dis- 
tinguished women  have  been  graduated  from 
the  academy  and  have  been  Interested  in  it. 
Other  sections  of  the  country  are  a  bit 
envious  of  the  educational  leadership  of 
New  England  and  the  home-spun  New  Eng- 
land virtues  which  have  done  so  much  to 
shape  the  building  of  the  national  character, 
in  this,  we  of  today  must  nevertheless  prove 
worthy  of  our  heritage,  and  look  to  the  future 
and  not  alone  to  the  past.  It  is  fitting  on 
this  historic  occasion,  therefore,  that  we  re- 
call the  suffering,  the  endurance,  and  the 
heroism  of  the  men  and  women  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  Andover  and  resolve  to  carry 
on  the  torch  by  applying  their  virtues  and 
idealism  in  meeting  the  many  and  complex 
problems  that  face  postwar  America. 

Citizens  of  Andover  never  took  their  hard- 
won  liberties  for  granted.  They  were  ever  on 
the  alert  and  ready  to  defend  their  freedoms. 
In  this  respect  they  have  a  great  and  Impor- 
tant lesson  to  teach  us — the  leMon  that  we, 
too.  must  be  prepared  to  guard  our  freedoms 
(•gainst  the  advances  of  those  who,  like  the 
CommunUts,  are  seeking  thrcmgh  subversive 
methods  and  undercover  infiltration,  to  un- 
dermine the  American  way  of  life  and  alter 
our  form  of  government.  We  want  neither 
socialism,  nor  communism,  nor  fascism. 

Today,  as  in  the  colonial  period  and  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic,  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  safety  and  the  preservation  of 
our  basic  freedoms. 

Andover  was  characterized  by  a  fundamen- 
tal unity  of  spirit,  and  still  U.    Though  there 
was  a  variation  of  economic  status  among  its 
citizens,  a  unity  of  effort  marked  Its  activities. 
As  recent  events  so  eloquently  show,  there  is 
an  urgent  need  today  on  a  national  srale  of 
renaLssance    among    all    the    elements    that 
make  up  this  Nation  for  this  unity  of  effort. 
There  is  a  need,  for  example,  for  a  better 
spirit  of  unity  between  capital  and  labor  and 
the  general  public,  a  realization  by  both  man- 
agement and  labor  and  the  general  public 
that  each  is  part  of  the  same  team  and  that 
each  has  an  equal  stake  in  the  prosperity 
and  future  of  the  country.    Such  a  unity  of 
effort  would  do  much  to  Improve  manage- 
ment-labor relations  and  the  general  public 
relations,  promote  Industrial  peace,  and  in- 
crease the  level  of  national  prosperity.     If 
unrest  continues,  the  whole  economy  of  the 
country  will  be  destroyed,  and  we  shall  be- 
come a  second-rate  nation. 

In  his  recent  book,  A  Nation  of  Nations, 
Louis  Adamic  pointed  out  that  diversity  is 
a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  today — diversity  of  racial  strains, 
religion  and  cultural  and  economic  back- 
grounds. People  of  the  English  race  made 
up  the  larger  part  of  the  small  population  of 
colonial  New  England.  Our  population  to- 
day has  grown  to  approximately  140.000,000, 
with  nearly  every  country  In  Europe  repre- 
sented by  substantial  racial  groups,  each 
making  a  distinctive  contribution  to  our 
national  life. 

Whatever  their  racial  origins,  all  Americans 
are  partners  and  stockholders  in  the  world's 
greatest  democracy.  Racial  prejudice  has  no 
place  in  American  life,  and  racial  prejudice 
win  never  endanger  our  national  unity  if 
we  make  as  one  of  our  major  aims  the  cul- 
tivation of  toleration.  undersUndlng.  and 
good  wlU  among  all  the  diverse  elements 
that  make  up  our  population. 
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debate  Is  allowed  on  the  motion;  If  it  pre-      tlon  of  our  Nation  are  consuntly  printed  la       distribution  of  printed  matter,  appearance 
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Freedom  cf  religion— llkewls*  an  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  unity — has  been  one  of 
the  great  American  contributions  to  civili- 
zation. The  horrors  of  Nazi  Germany  Illus- 
trate what  may  happen  when  the  clock  of 
hlctory  Is  turned  backward  and  freedom  of 
religion  abandoned.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
ever  on  guard  to  protest  religious  freedom 
and  to  assxire  to  all  minorities  the  right  to 
worship  Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  many  sections  and  re- 
gions, each  with  Its  own  characteristics  and 
economic  Interests.  Pride  In  the  achieve- 
ments of  one's  section  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  virtues  of  our  neighbors,  or  cause  us 
to  refuse  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  under- 
stand their  point  of  view  on  current  sec- 
tional Issues.  While  seeing  to  it  that  our 
position  on  these  Issues  is  made  known  to 
others  by  competent  spokesmen,  we  should 
~~tre9.t  sympathetically  the  views  of  our  fellow 
Americans  In  the  South,  the  Middle  West  and 
the  Pacific  Coast.  People  of  all  sections 
should  cultivate  a  spirit  of  unity  and  mutual 
understanding,  thereby  minimizing.  If  not 
averting  conflicts  and  tugs-of-war  between 
sections. 

Unity  In  the  United  States  today  is  vitally 
Important.  If  we  are  not  united  at  home 
we  shall  have  little  influence  In  bringing 
about  International  unity  to  stay,  which  Is 
the  hope  for  world  peace. 

In  the  last  analysis  a  nation's  greatners 
Is  measured  by  the  character  of  Its  people. 
Material  wealth  will  count  for  little  if  char- 
acter U  lacking  and  If  patriotism  and  the 
^ideals  of  public  service  are  lost  in  the  scramble 
for  wealth  and  Ixixurious  living.  The  per- 
spective of  history  has  thrown  Into  sharper 
focus  the  value  of  the  Impress  of  character 
which  New  England  has  made  upon  the 
Nation,  a  contribution  which  I  am  confident 
New  England  will  continue  to  make  so  long 
as  the  virtues  and  ideals  of  such  communities 
as  Audover  are  emulated  by  New  England 
citizens. 

Three  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
Andover  was  Incorporated.  Though  the  world 
and  cur  own  country  have  undergone  vast 
changes  since  then,  and  though  we  face 
problems  tmdreamed  of  by  our  forbears,  the 
character,  the  fortitude,  and  spirit  of  unity 
that  characterized  the  communities  of  Colo- 
nial New  England  have  lost  none  of  their 
Talue.  The  debt  we  owe  Andover  is  a  large 
one.  We  can  best  discharge  this  debt  by 
utilizing  Its  virtues  and  Its  ideals  in  build- 
ing a  still  better  and  greater  America — an 
America  united  In  spirit,  strong  both  in  its 
moral  and  In  Its  physical  defenses. 

Tonight  Andover  records  its  past.  Andover, 
unafraid,  looks  forward  to  the  future. 


Amending  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  name  was  one  of  the  early 
ones  on  the  discharge  petition  for  Rep- 
resentative Crosser's  bill  amending  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  The  present 
disability  provisions  are  insufQcient  to 
take  care  of  the  permanently  disabled 
railroad  employees  and  I  support  Rep- 
resentative Crosser's  stand  that  em- 
ployees with  10  years'  of  service  who 
are  totally  and  for  all  time  disabled, 
should  be  entitled  to  a  full  annuity.    I 


also  agree  that  annuities  should  be  pro- 
vided for  widows,  children,  and  depend- 
ent parents.  The  Grosser  bill  is  fair  to 
the  employees,  the  carriers,  and  the  pub- 
lic. Therefore  I  favor  it  as  against  the 
committee  version. 


Address  Before  Roanoke  Ministers' 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LINDSAY  ALMOND,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  ALMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  an  address  delivered  by 
me  before  the  Roanoke  Ministers'  Con- 
ference, at  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Roanoke.  Va..  on  June  3,  1946: 

In  every  phase  of  human  relations  and  de- 
velopment we  must  accept  and  be  governed 
by  certain  Inherently  fundamental  criteria. 
Such  philosophy  is  sound  and  paves  the  way 
of  progres.<:ive  safety  along  every  avenue  of 
human  endeavor.  The  laws  of  nature  Itself 
so  prescribe.  Economic,  social  and  political 
considerations  thrive  with  health  and  vigor 
only  as  they  emanate  from  the  core  of  fun- 
damentally sound  concepts.  As  man  finds 
himself  engrossed  with  and  encompassed  by 
the  soul-trying  complexities  of  everyday  ex- 
istence, he  will  not  lose  his  bearings  as  long 
as  he  makes  proper  use  of  his  chart  and  com- 
pass. Man's  ambitious  and  explorative  na- 
ture is  an  Impelling  force  which  incessantly 
drives  him  Into  hitherto  untried  fields  of 
thought  and  endeavor.  This  Is  as  It  should 
be.  The  slow  and  tedious  evolution  of  hu- 
man p'-ogress  has  been  the  result. 

Scientific  discovery,  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  political  economy  must  revolve 
around  certain  definite  and  sound  constltu- 
tionr.1  postulates.  We  may  veer  either  to  the 
left  or  to  the  right  in  oxir  effort  to  broaden 
the  avenues  of  human  service  and  embrace 
the  entire  social  fabric,  but  we  dare  not 
sever  the  life  line  to  Inalienable  and  God- 
given  fundamentals.  When  we  break  the 
anchor  chain  we  plunge  headlong  into  the 
abyss  of  radicalism  on  one  side  or  fall  back 
Into  the  cave  of  ultra  conservatism  on  the 
other.  Both  are  fraught  with  dire  conse- 
quences to  the  national  and  international 
well  being. 

As  we  face  the  future  with  Its  xmtried 
avenues,  bordered  with  dangerous  pitfalls, 
there  is  no  more  fundamental  principle  to  be 
taught,  observed,  and  adhered  to  in  our  na- 
tional and  International  thinking  and  con- 
duct than  that  embraced  by  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  It  emanates  solely  from  the  father- 
hood of  God.  and  upjon  It  must  build  a  new 
world  or  else  consign  ourselves,  body  and 
soul,  to  a  constant  nightmare  of  stark  and 
unreasoning  fear  and,  finally,  to  the  black 
void  of  national  extinction  under  the  dis- 
solving blast  of  atomic  annihilation. 

Discoveries,  accomplishment,  science, 
knowledge,  and  populations  have  expanded, 
but  the  world  Itself  has  rapidly  shrunk.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  population 
of  the  world  was  800,000,000  people;  today. 
It  Is  In  excess  of  2.200,000,000.  In  1522.  it 
took  Magellan  1,083  days  to  sail  around  the 
world;  today,  the  feat  can  be  accomplished 
In  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  dire  necessity 
for  harmonious  world  relations  on  a  perma- 
nent and  practical  basis  rises  to  plague  us. 
The  time  for  its  Institution  is  all  too  short! 
Through  the  centuries  this  obsessing  thought 


has  been  in  the  minds  of  a  few  daring  men, 
but  not  in  the  heart  of  the  world.  From 
Plato's  Republic  to  More's  Utopia,  blueprints 
have  been  drawn.  Proposals  ranging  frotn 
Confuclous'  Eight  Principles  to  Wilson  s 
Fourteen  Points  have  been  debated — to  be 
discarded.  The  theory  of  rule  by  divine  right 
had  its  day.  Strong  national  governments 
with  despotic  rulers  marched  down  the  cor- 
ridors of  time  to  no  avail.  Human  rights. 
Justice,  social  betterment,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  common  man  were  ignored.  Statlsm  was 
the  order  of  the  centuries — and  even  yet 
raises  its  gory  head  in  some  quarters  of  the 
world. 

Then  came  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and 
John  Locke.  They  dared  to  .<idvance  the  the- 
ory that  governments  were  the  Instruments 
of  the  people;  that  governments  were  carved 
from  the  people  and  existed  to  protect  man's 
Inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty. Ever  since,  humanity's  cry  has  been 
heard  for  liberty,  equality,  and   fraternity. 

A  constructive  start  has  been  made  in  the 
right  direction,  but  a  certain  essence  of  fiber 
had  been  overlooked  and  therefore  not  in- 
corporated in  the  foundation  materials.  Je- 
sus of  Nazareth  had  supplied  this  vital  fiber. 
It  was  in  abundance  and  freely  available.  It 
proclaimed  man's  inherent  worth  in  a  uni- 
verse of  moral  law  and  the  unity  cf  mankind 
in  the  fatherhood  of  God.  This  was  the 
vital  and  fundamental  verity  which  had  been 
Ignored.  "^  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another,  even  as  I 
have  loved  you."  A  disregard  of  human  wel- 
fare is  to  build  on  sand,  and  Is  a  violation  of 
moral  law.  Ignoring  the  rights  of  weak  na- 
tions, exploitation  of  so-called  lesser  peo- 
ples to  economic  and  political  advantages 
have  made  the  battlefields  of  the  world  run 
red  with  human  blood. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  contaminating  rubbish 
of  international  discord  and  distrust  has 
been  cleared  away  through  the  terrible  sacri- 
fice of  the  last  war. 

We  must  carefully  lay  _the  foundation  of 
the  new  structure.  That  foundation  will  not 
be  sound  and  permanent  unless  it  recognizes 
a  moral  order  In  the  world,  emanating  from 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe.  The  leavening 
fiber  of  divine  will  must  permeate  the  physi- 
cs^ order.  The  human  administrative  agency 
must  demonstrate  divine  concern  for  human 
personality.  The  foundation  must  embody 
the  unity  of  mankind  in  God.  The  spirit  of 
brotherhood  must  pervade  the  foundation  In 
deed  and  In  truth. 

The  proper  laying  of  the  foundation  Is  In- 
dispensably vital  but  cannot  stop  there.  We 
must  build  upon  that  foundation  the  solid 
pillars  of  freedom  and  then  cap  it  with  the 
dome  of  responsibility.  If  the  foundation  Is 
brotherhood,  then  the  pillars  must  be  in- 
separable from  the  base.  The  pillars  must  be 
the  pillars  of  freedom  from  want,  from  fear, 
of  Worship,  and  of  expression.  These  free- 
doms are  inalienable  because  the  source  of 
their  origin  is  divine  will.  The  pillars  must 
be  symmetrical  and  the  essence  of  their 
strength  ratably  and  proportionately  dis- 
tributed. In  order  to  serve  their  functions 
they  must  have  balance.  There  must  not  be 
areas  of  exclusion,  for  a  pillar  can  be  no 
stronger  than  Its  weakest  point.  When  one 
Individual,  one  people,  one  creed,  one  race,  is 
denied  freedom,  or  is  left  subject  to  fear 
and  want,  then  the  weak  spot  jeopardizes  the 
safety  of  the  whole  structure.  We  have  but 
to  look  at  the  ruins  of  the  old  order  to  be 
conclusively  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
observaiace  of  the  moral  law  in  recognition 
of  the  unity  of  mankind  in  God. 

Having  laid  the  foundation  of  brotherhood 
and  firmly  erected  thereon  the  pillars  of 
freedom,  we  must  complete  the  structure 
with  the  dome  of  responsibility.  The  pillars 
can  only  rise  from  the  foundation,  but  must 
be  held  In  place  stable  and  secure.  This  im- 
plies the  operation  of  strength,  of  equitable. 
Just,  and  righteous  power.  A  power  that 
protects,  a  power  that  carries  with  it  the 
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responsibility  of  trvisteeshlp.  a  power  that 
prevents  the  exploitation  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong,  a  power  that  recognizes  human 
interdependence  and  gives  succor  and  hope 
to  the  underprivileged  and  distraught.  A 
power  that  recognizes  the  principles  of  social 
responsIbUity  in  the  building  of  a  durable 
and  enlightened  social  structure. 

At  a  terrific  cost  in  treasure — blood,  sweat, 
and  tears — we  fought  for  this  complete 
structure.  Thousands  of  Americans  were 
slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  many  thousands 
more  were  maimed,  mangled,  and  torn  In 
mind  and  body.  We  wrung  victory  from 
those  who  sought  to  banish  from  the  earth 
the  principles  out  of  which  this  structure 
must  be  erected.  That  victory  has  cleared 
the  way.  Let  no  racial  or  creedal  fissure  un- 
dermine the  foundation,  no  antithetical  force 
operate  to  deter  us  In  our  determination  to 
keep  faith  with  the  hallowed  dead.  Let  us 
demonstrate  to  the  world  and  our  posterity 
that  we  believe  in  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  that  we  practice  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
for  It  follows  "as  the  shadow  the  substance." 
we  cannot  accept  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  deny  the  brotherhood  of  man. 


The  Wheat  Sihiation 


This  order  has  tremendously  added  to 
the  confusion  already  existing  in  the 
grain  trade. 

This  further  bungling  in  attempting  to 
supplant  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
by  governmental  directives,  has  already 
increased  and  augmented  existing  bread 
lines. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  governmental  agencies  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  will 
let  the  farmers  who  produce  the  wheat, 
and  the  elevators  who  fiu'nish  the  stor- 
age and  the  market,  handle  our  wheat 
supply,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  enough 
wheat  to  go  aroimd  and  that  we  can  take 
care  of  our  domestic  needs  and  furnish 
our  quota  of  grain  for  the  hungry  and 
starving  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  is  certainly  high  time  that  the  plan- 
ners and  meddlers  take  a  much  needed 
leave  of  absence  and  let  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  crain  trade  and  those 
who  are  familiar  with  farm  storage 
problems,  handle  the  wheat  situation  in 
a  sensible  and  workable  manner. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

^        HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1946 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  press  reports,  substantially  every  flour 
mill  in  the  United  States  is  closed. 

On  May  22,  in  a  press  release  of  that 
date,  I  stated  that  in  my  opinion  the 
order  and  directive  issued  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  requiring 
every  farmer  to  sell  one-half  of  the  wheat 
which  he  delivers  to  terminal  storage 
elevators,  and  in  which  order  it  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  every  purchaser  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  should  hold 
one-half  of  the  amount  purchased  for 
the  use  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration— was  probably  a  forerunner  of 
the  policy  advocated  i)y  Food  Adminis- 
trator LaGuardia  and  others,  which 
would  authorize  the  Government  to  seize 
the  wheat  on  the  farms  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  again  noted  that  there  are  those 

in    high    governmental    places    in    the 

executive    department,   who   still    insist 

■  that  the  Government  should  take  that 

drastic  step. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  now,  that  the 
people  in  my  congressional  district  will 
never  stand  for  such  gestapo  methods. 

This  unfortunate  order,  issued  under 
the  War  Powers  Act,  is  further  evidence 
of  what  bureaucratic  bungling  does  to- 
ward making  impossible  the  handling  of 
a  product  in  an  orderly  manner.  In  my 
opinion,  this  order  has  greatly  curtailed 
the  supply  of  wheat  for  human  consump- 
tion, domestically  and  abroad.  It  has 
resulted,  and  will  continue  to  result,  in 
the  loss  of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
on  the  farms,  due  to  lack  of  proper  stor- 
age facilities,  thus  causing  the  farmer  to 
place  the  wheat  in  unserviceable  bins  or 
pile  it  on  the  ground. 


Jim  Farley  Is  an  Enigma  to  New  York 
Democrats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  John  M. 
Cummings  from  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  May  9,  1946: 

JIM    FARLEY    IS    AN    ENIGMA    TO    NEW    TO«K 
DEMOCRATS 

(By  John  M.  Cummings) 

New  York.  May  8.— It's  easy  enough  to  be- 
come a  puzzle  or  an  enigma  in  this  town. 
All  you  need  to  do  Is  keep  your  trap  shut 
and  mind  your  own  business. 

This  Interesting  discovery  was  made  by 
your  correspondent  while  pondering  the  case 
of  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  former 
Postmaster  General,  two-time  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  world 
traveler,  and  postcard  shooter  extraordinary. 

To  gentlemen  who  write  pieces  for  the 
local  gazettes,  especially  the  skull-bust«rs 
whose  forte  is  the  field  of  politics,  Jim  Farley 
is  a  puzzle  and  an  enigma  to  boot.  This  Is 
because  Jim  chaws  away  on  his  gum,  says 
little  or  nothing  on  politics  or  the  state  of 
the  Nation,  and  is  minding  his  own  business. 

Folks  over  here  want  to  know  whether  Jim 
Farley  Is  quietly  preparing  to  seek  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  Governor.  And  be- 
cause Jim  Isn't  shouting  either  "Yes"  or  "No" 
from  the  house  tops,  which  are  pretty  big 
in  these  parts,  he  Is  biggest  puzzle  New  York 
has  encountered  since  Einstein  propounded 
his  well-known  theory. 

Before  pulling  the  puzzle  apart  to  see  why 
Mr.  Farley  Is  a  puzzle  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  broader  field.  After  all,  the  man  who  is 
Governor  of  New  York  Is  a  Governor  of  a 
State  as  well  as  a  city.  This  something  the 
burghers  of  Broadway  seldom  take  Into  con- 
sideration. Most  of  them  think  Buffalo  is 
a  robe  and  Rochester  Is  a  guy  they  hear  now 
and  then  on  the  radio. 

Tom  Dewey  Is  the  present  Governor  of  New 
York.    He  is  a  Republican.    In  1944  he  was 


the  Republican  nominee  for  President.  Tom 
Dewey  Is  Involved  In  the  strategy  of  both 
parties  In  New  York  State.  It  is  conceded 
he  will  be  nominated  for  Governor  by  the 
Republican  SUte  convention.  Reelection 
would  enhance  his  chances  of  again  being 
picked  to  head  the  national  ticket  of  his 
party.    Should  he  be  defeated— kapoot. 

Republicans  who  do  not  like  Mr.  Dewey — 
and  there  are  some — view  his  candidacy  for 
Governor  with  mixed  emotions.  They  know 
he  would  be  right  in  there  as  a  potential 
Presidential  candidate  if  he  were  to  win. 
This  is  not  to  their  liking.  They  also  know 
that  If  the  Republicans  lose  the  1948  Presi- 
dential campaign  regardless  of  the  candidate 
the  Democratic  strategy  Is  to  stop  Dewey  this 
year,  or  any  other  year  he  runs  for  Gov- 
ernor, for  that  matter. 

At  the  moment  Senator  Jim  KIeao  has  the 
Inside  track  on  the  nomination  so  far  as 
the  gentlemen  In  control  are  concerned. 
The  relict  of  President  Roosevelt  and  others 
of  the  Roosevelt  clan  are  for  Mcao.  Sidney 
Hillman  Is  for  anyone  who  can  defeat  Dewey 
and  at  the  moment  is  willing  to  accept  Mead. 
but  like  others,  he  has  his  doubts. 

It  seems  that  even  among  the  Mead  sup- 
porters there  Is  fear  he  lacks  what  It  takes 
to  put  the  used-car  tag  on  Dewey.  And 
there  Is  some  talk  that  the  Senator  himself 
Is  heginning  to  take  stock  of  his  limitations. 
There  Is  even  a  report  going  around  he  Is 
fitting  more  comfortably  Into  his  Senate  seat. 
Ed  Flynn,  boss  of  the  Bronx,  successor  to 
Farley  as  Democratic  National  Chairman,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  ambassador-reject  to  Aus- 
tralia, is  a  factor  In  the  equation  and  an 
Important  one.  He  would  rather  lose  with 
Mead  than  win  with, Farley.  This  gives  you 
an  Idea  of  the  troubles  In  the  Democratic 
ranks. 

There  are  Democrats  other  than  Flynn  who 
are  of  the  opinion  Farley  Is  the  only  man 
in  the  party  who  might  defeat  Dewey.  This 
might  help  you  to  understand  why  Farley  is 
holding  his  tongue,  politically. 

Not  until  August  wUl  the  Democrats  select 
their  candidate.  Now  you  know  why  Mr. 
Farley  Is  a  puzzle,  an  enigma.  If  you  don't 
you  might  Just  as  w,ell  move  to  the  foot  of 
the  class. 


More  Light 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

OF  OHIO    ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1946 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
froiTi  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  of  June 
6.  1946: 

MORE  LIGHT 

Tlie  role  of  the  conscientious  voter  Is  hard. 
He  Is  urged  by  all  groups  to  write  his  Con- 
gressman regarding  all  manner  of  public 
issues,  most  of  them  complex,  technical,  and 
controversial. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Nation,  men 
selected  for  congressional  seats  were  sup- 
posed to  be  statesmen  conversant  with  con- 
ditions m  home  areas  and  the  Nation  at 
large.  The  country  was  smaller,  geographic- 
ally, and  In  population.  It  was  a  simpler 
economy.  The  people  got  their  Ideas  to  their 
Representatives  in  various  ways,  and  there 
was  lobbying  cf  a  sort.  But  not  every  voter 
felt  qualified  to  Jump  Into  the  arena  to 
advise,  threaten,  or  command  Congress.  In 
those  days  it's  just  possible  seme  citu-^ons 
felt  th'y  lacked  knowledge  to  rim  Congress. 
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Information  \ras  not  so  prollflcally  nor  bo 
tpeedily  avallnble  as  new. 

Today  cvefybody  Is  running  Congress. 
Pressure  groups  of  all  kinds,  from  unions  to 
chambers  of  commerce,  with  high-paid  di- 
rectors, and  little  men  In  the  street,  all  be- 
lieve they  have  the  answers. 

Moreover,  It  has  come  to  be  a  good  citizen- 
ship badge,  this  writing  to  the  men  and 
women  In  WaEhington.  Maybe  this  is  an 
inescapable,  and  even  a  good  feature  of 
American  democracy.  But  if  the  citizenry 
Is  going  to  become  an  advisory  body  to  Con- 
gress. It  must  take  the  trotible  to  be  thor- 
oughly Informed  on  public  questions.  Eager 
Interest  is  not  enough.  And  this  Is  a  very 
big  Job. 


I    Am    an    American    Day — Address    of 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Gillen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  an  excellent  address  made 
by  the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Gillen,  judge 
of  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  made  on  I  Am  an  American 
Day  on  Boston  Common  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  May  19.  1916: 

COtniACE  AND  ENEKGT  ATTRIBUTES  THAT  SERVED 
TO  MAKC  AMBUCA  GREAT.  JUDGE  DANIEL  J. 
CnXXN,  OP  MUNICIPAL  COURT,  TELLS  I  AM 
AN  AMERICAN  DAT  AUDIENCE  AT  OBSERVANCE 
ON  BOSTON  COMMON  ON  8UNDAT,  MAT  19 — 
ALSO  POINTS  TO  FACT  UNITT  AND  PERSEVER- 
ANCE SUEDtTEO  ENEMIES,  AND  VOWS  AMERI- 
CANISM CAN  AND  WILL  OVERCOME  ANT  AND 
ALL  OTHER  ISMS — "FOLLOW  CONCEPTS  OT 
CONSTITirnON  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  WE'LL 
E\'ER  GO   FORWARD"  WAS  HIS  THEME 

I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  this  great 
gathering  when  I  say  we  are  everlastingly 
grateful  to  the  sturdy  American,  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  whose  vision.  Initiative, 
and  patriotism  Instituted  I  Am  an  American 
Day. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember,  he  has  preached 
the  doctrine  of  Americanism;  but  he  has  ren- 
dered more  than  lip  service — he  has  thrown 
the  power,  influence,  and  energy  of  the 
Hearst  publications  Into  the  furtherance  of 
his  patriotic  Ideals. 

And  I  venture  to  say.  when  he  learns  of 
the  thousands  who  have  responded  to  his 
caU  to  publicly  proclaim  their  loyalty  to 
America  and  all  that  It  represents,  he  will 
feel  amply  rewarded,  for  a  great  man  asks 
only  for  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  man. 

We  are  grateful  also  to  Mayor  Curley.  whose 
energy  and  power  of  organization  lias  pro- 
vided a  program  and  meeting  that  will  not 
be  surpassed  In  any  city  in  ova  land  today. 

We  can  sum  It  all  up  when  we  paraphrase 
hts  old  favorite,  William  Shakespeare,  and 
say  of  Mayor  Curley  that  time  cannot  wither 
nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  resourcefulness. 

Historic  pride 

We  meet  on  one  of  the  most  historic  spots 
In  our  land — Boston  Common.  We  meet  in 
the  most  historic  city  in  America — Boston. 

When  we  proclaim  to  the  world  "we  are 
Americans."  we  can  do  it  with  as  much  pride 
and  satisfaction  as  any  community  in  the 
Nation.  The  history  of  Massachusetts  and 
Boston  is  in  a  sense  the  history  of  America. 

On  oiur  Massachusetts  shores  landed  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans.    And  with  them 


came  the  spirit  of  America  a  century  and  a 
half  before  these  United  States  were  created. 

Thoy  and  these  who  followed  were  refugees 
from  oppression  and  intolerance;  but  in  their 
breasts  burned  a  hope  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity.  The  hazards  cf  wilder- 
ness, wild  animals,  and  savages  did  net  de- 
ter them.  "This  is  our  land"  was  the  slogan. 
God  willing,  it  must  be  a  community  of  lav/ 
and  order. 

Organized  government  quickly  followed; 
the  great  and  general  court  came  Into  being; 
but.  before  it,  towns  and  plantations  func- 
tioned. Town  meeting,  home  i-ule,  freedom 
of  elections,  assembly,  and  religion  came  in 
due  course. 

Wlien  we  turn  the  pages  of  history  we  read 
of  Magna  Carta  and  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights.  But  neither  of  these  documents 
granted  the  common  man  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. Under  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  only 
members  of  Pariiameiit  were  guaranteed 
freedom  of  speech.  Mark  you^— only  mem- 
bers of  Parliament. 

It  was  in  Massachusetts  In  1641  that  the 
guaranty  of  freedom  of  speech  for  the  peo- 
ple was  first  written  into  law  anywhere.  The 
general  court  here  in  Boston  ordered  that 
every  person  whether  freeman  or  foreigner 
may  come  into  any  court  or  town  or  public 
assembly  and  set  forth  his  Just  grievances. 
This  freedom  of  expression  and  assembly  was 
to  be  our  keystone. 

Produced  great  men 

There  must  also  be  education.  Harvard 
College  was  founded  in  1635.  But  a  year  be- 
fore this  the  town  of  Boston  liad  created  the 
Boston  Latin  School — destined  to  be  the 
greatest  Institution  of  its  kind.  The  school 
that  sheltered  five  .signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  in  the  persons  of  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  William  Hooper. 
The  school  that  gave  to  the  world  Wendell 
Philips.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  Bishop  Fltzpatrlck.  Edward 
Everett,  Martin  Mllmore — and  countless 
Members  of  Congress  and  famous  men  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

Farming,  industry,  and  commerce  followed. 
Every  theory  of  planned  economy  proclaimed 
by  the  New  Deal  300  years  later*  flourished  in 
the  first  50  years  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  Yes,  even  price  fixing  of  commod- 
ities existed  right  here  in  Boston  as  early 
as  1645. 

Out  of  the  dreams,  the  prayers  and  the 
ambitions  of  the  colonists  and  the  found- 
ing fathers  was  born  the  United  States  of 
America.  Long  ijefore  the  Constitution  was 
written  patriots  died  In  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre and  at  Bunker  Hill  for  the  freedoms 
our  supreme  law  was  to  later  guarantee. 

In  front  of  Faneuil  Hall  is  the  statue  of 
a  great  American,  located  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Cradle  of  Liberty  by  the  foresight 
(^  Mayor  Curley.  On  It  is  an  inscription— 
"Samuel  Adams  ' — he  organized  the  Revolu- 
tion."    That  line  tells  the  whole  story.  . 

Boston  born.  Adams  was  the  flame  that 
set  men's  hearts  on  fire  in  Boston  town — 
to  stand  firm  and  assert  their  claim  to  a 
government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people. 

No  king  or  tyrant  could  quench  the  flame. 
He  defied  Empire  and  Parliament.  In  the 
dark  days  of  the  Revolution  he  was  firm, 
ever  the  leader;  nor  did  he  rest  until  he 
saw  his  alms  and  hopes  blossom  in  the 
supreme  law  of  our  land. 

Who  created  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  Why  was  It  created?  Its 
first  line  gives  us  the  answer— "We  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union." 

The  President  did  not  create  it— the  Sen- 
ate did  not  create  it — the  House  of  Represent- 
atives did  not  create  it — we  tlie  people. 
They  did  not  exp>ect  complete  perfection. 
for  they  said  in  definite  language  we  create 
it  to  form  a  mere  perfect  union.  They  knew 
that  at  best  man-made  government  would  be 
imperfect.     They  were  religious  men — they 


knew  that  the  only  complete  perfection 
would  be  that  of  the  Almighty — the  iather- 
hood  of  Crod  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Defeat  predicted 

Was  there  unity  when  our  Government 
was  created?  No.  Men  said  in  1787  it  would 
not  last  50  years.  We  will  always  have  de- 
featists, but  our  answer  to  them  is  that  to- 
day, after  160  years,  we  stand  the  most  power- 
ful Nation  in  the  world,  because  we  are  how 
united. 

Tlie  strength  of  the  American  chaiacter 
was  the  ability  to  overcome  cbitacles. 

Can  America  overcome  the  problems  of 
war?  Germany  and  Japan  think  so!  If  we 
overcame  the  diflaculties  of  300  yeais,  if  we 
are  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world, 
then  the  problems  of  peace  can  be  solved. 
Unity,  determination,  the  "can  do '  spirit  of 
America  is  the  solution. 

Each  American  citizen  has  In  bis  possession 
the  most  powerful  and  priceless  weapon  man 
has  created — the  right  to  vote  in  free  elec- 
tions. The  weapon  is  the  ballot.  If  at  times 
we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  our  Govern- 
ment is  administered,  let  us  remember  that 
generally  we  the  people  are  to  blame — we 
have  been  Indifferent,  careless,  not  respon- 
Siive  to  our  civic  obligations,  fail  to  vote,  fail 
to  exercise  our  freedoms,  fail  to  crystallize 
public  opinion. 

How  do  we  form  a  more  perfect  union? 
By  forming  a  more  perfect  state — by  form- 
ing a  more  perfect  city. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said  that  every 
Boston  man  carried  a  revolution  In  his  waist- 
coat pocket.  And  it's  true  in  1946;  every 
Bosionian  carries  a  revolution  In  his  vest 
pocket.  But  the  revolution  he  carries  today 
is  the  right  to  vote  for  public  officials  and 
governmental  concepts  all  the  way  down  to 
municipal  administrations. 

When  men  come  to  us  in  our  day  and  tell 
us  we  should  let  the  city  council  elect  the 
mayor,  our  answer  should  be  the  same  as 
it  was  In  1821,  when  the  citizens  of  Bcston 
assembled  In  Faneuil  Hall  and  voted  "no"  on 
the  same  Idea,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  we 
the  people  will  elect  the  mayor.  That  is  the 
American  way— we  want  no  European  Ideas 
of  local  government  In  Boston. 

Preserved  Democratic  fcrrm 

In  1821.  when  a  committee  made  up  of 
Daniel  Webster,  Lemuel  Shaw,  and  Josich 
Quincy  advised  Bostonlans  to  adopt  the  pla  i 
then  In  operation  In  Charleston,  S.  C,  where 
the  board  of  eldermen  elected  the  mayor,  the 
people  rejected  it,  so  that  it  was  the  people 
of  Boston  who  preserved  the  democratic  form 
In  spite  of  the  advice  cf  leaders. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  said  time  and  again  that  Congress  can- 
not delegate  the  powers  the  Constitution 
gave  it.  And  by  the  same  token  the  people 
should  never  delegate  the  power  the  Consti- 
tution gives  them— the  right  to  vote  for  pub- 
lic officials  in  free  elections. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  glories  of  the  past  to- 
day, let  us  look  forward  with  faith  to  the 
future  of  our  country. 

They  tell  a  story  about  General  Sherman 
of  Civil  War  fame  that  is  interesting.  Some 
yeal^  after  he  was  graduated  from  West  Point 
he  found  himself  out  of  employment,  so  he 
went  for  help  to  his  classmate  cf  the  Military 
Academy,  Braxton  Bragg,  laterto  be  a  famous 
general  In  the  Confederate  Army. 

Through  the  Influence  of  Brag:?,  Sherman 
obtain  a  position  aS  the  master  of  a  private 
school  In  the  South  that  catered  to  the  chil- 
dren of  wealthy  plantation  owners.  Today 
the  school  is  the  Louisiana  State  University. 

When  Sherman  was  there  awhile,  Bragg 
paid  him  a  vLsit  to  find  out  how  he  was  get- 
ting along.  Then  Sherman  unburdened  him- 
self—told Bragg  that  he  did  not  have  much 
hope  for  a  land  that  had  so  nmny  insolent 
children.  The  boys  and  girls  were  egotisti- 
cal, studied  when  they  felt  like  it,  disregarded 
the  rules — nothing  good  could  come  of  it — 
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were  generally  a  hopeless  group  and.  If  they 
were  the  future  Americans  he  trembled  for 
the  fate  of  America. 

Passing  difficulties 

A  few  years  later  these  boys  and  girls  were 
the  backbone  of  the  South  in  the  Civil  War 
and  the  foundation  of  the  New  South  in  re- 
construction days. 

History  proved  that  Lherman's  fears  were 
groundless. 

What  is  the  lesson  from  this  story?  That 
what  at  times  appears  to  be  major  calamities 
in  cur  land  are  merely  passing  difficulties 
that  can  be  overcome  If  we  have  the  fortitude 
to  go  forward  when  the  clouds  are  dark. 

What  made  America  great?  The  Idea  that 
nothing  was  Impossible.  Courage  and  energy 
conquered  the  West;  unity  and  perseverance 
subdued  our  enemies;  Americanism  can  over- 
come all  other  Isms. 

If  we  are  united,  if  we  follow  the  concepts 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we 
will  ever  march  forward  and,  God  willing,  we 
will  be  able  to  go  on  to  iieights  never  dreamed 
of  by  the  patriots  of  1776.  who  gave  their  all 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union. 


Future  of  Commercial  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF   C.\LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
here  are  some  down-to-earth  facts  about 
the  future  of  commercial  aviation  as 
stated  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Jack  Frye, 
president  of  Transcontinental  and  West- 
ern Air,  Inc.,  at  Oklahoma  City,  during 
the  National  Aviation  Clinic  Convention. 

MOW      CAN      AVIATION      BID      SUCCESSFTH-LY      FOR 
TODAYS    TRANSPORTATION    MARKET 

First,  aviation  should  bid  only  for  Its  share; 
that  is.  the  part  of  the  market  which  avia- 
tion can  serve  better  than  any  other  form 
of  transportation. 

Air  transport  is  not  a  mass  transporta- 
tion business.  It  cannot  become  one  until 
four  particular  problems  are  taken  into  ac- 
count and  solved.  In  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance, these  are:  Safety,  dependability, 
service,  and  rates. 

Some  people  in  our  industry  believe  that 
we  can  transform  ourselves  into  mass  trans- 
portation agencies  overnight  by  cutting  costs 
and  rates.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  think- 
ing. I  believe  they  have  the  cart  before  the 
horse. 

Let  us.  In  the  order  of  their  importance, 
consider  these  four  points  I  have  mentioned. 

Safety  is  No.  1. 

I  believe  the  airplane  can  be  made  the 
safest  of  all  forms  of  transportation  because 
of  its  potential  ability  to  fly  over  or  around 
all  weather,  and  its  freedom  from  a  close 
relation  with  surface  obstacles  while  In  flight. 
However,  to  achieve  this  goal  will  probably 
take  at  least  15  more  years.  What  will  this 
cost  in  money  and  weight  of  equipment  to 
be  carried  in  the  plane,  thus  reducing  pay 
load?    We  won't  know  until  we  get  there. 

The  second  poinfiis  dependabUlty,  or  the 
ability  to  operate  regularly  on  schedule. 

Cur  goal  here  at  least  should  be  to  equal 
the  railroads  in  schedule  performance.  We 
cannot  hope  to  attiact  mass  travel  until  pas- 
sengers and  shippers  can  depend  on  us  to 
maintain  schedules. 

This  achievement  is  probably  at  least  as 
far  away  as  the  safety  goal.  Again  we  do 
net  know  what  the  cost  will  be  in  getting 
there. 


Thirdly,  let  us  consider  service.  Quality 
service  has  built  our  business  in  the  past. 
It  has  offset  our  deficiencies  to  some  extent 
and  has  built  our  reputation  as  an  Industry. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  customer  and  public 
loyalty  which  we  enjoy,  and  certainly  until 
we  have  reached  our  goals  of 'safety  and  de- 
pendability, we  cannot  lower  oiu*  service 
standards,  risking  these,  our  most  valuable 
assets. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  generally  are  planning  great  im- 
provements in  comfort  and  service. 

Let  us  be  careful  not  to  trade  reputations 
with  them  for  service. 

Along  this  line.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  deplorable  situation  in  many  of  our  air- 
line terminals. 

The  condition  and  operation  of  most  of  our 
terminals  In  this  country  have  slipped  bad- 
ly— many  are  about  equal  to  second-class  bus 
stations,  with  dirty,  smelly,  unpleasant  wait- 
ing rooms,  toilets,  and  washrooms. 

As  another  part  of  what  I  call  service,  we 
should  have  a  broad  public-relations  program. 
We  should  avoid  confusing  the  public  with 
promises  of  equipment,  speeds,  rates,  and  so 
forth,  which  are  not  feasible  in  the  near 
future.  This  same  thing  could  apply  to  some 
of  our  airplane  manufacturers  who  issue 
statements  about  passenger  and  ton-mile 
costs  that  take  into  account  only  direct  fly- 
ing costs.  Such  statements  lead  the  public 
to  expect  the  impossible,  and  to  lose  con- 
fldence  In  us  when  we  fall  to  perform. 

We  should,  by  our  Judgment  and  conduct, 
warrant  the  continued  respect  and  support  of 
the  public. 

Any  discussion  of  how  the  air  lines  can  bid 
for  today's  transportation  markets  wlU  in- 
evitably get  to  the  question  of  rates.  I  have 
taken  up  safety,  dependability,  and  service 
ahead  of  rates  because  I  am  convinced  they 
are  more  Important  to  us  at  this  time. 

If  you  agree  with  my  emphasis  on  them, 
then  you  will  recognize  that  the  achievement 
of  these  goals  comes  first  in  our  program.  I 
repeat  that  until  we  reach  them,  their  costs 
cannot  be  Icnown.  Until  the  cost  is  known, 
we  do  not  have  a  sound  basis  for  fixing  ulti- 
mate rates. 

In  my  Judgment  there  is  too  much  opti- 
mism, both  in  and  out  of  aviation,  on  low 
rates  for  passengers  and  cargoes.  Some  of 
the  air  lines  think  it  a  good  Idea  to  get  air 
cargo  at  low  rates  to  top  off  normal  pas- 
senger loads.  Any  rate  that  cannot  profitably 
support  aU-cargo  airplanes  would  be  a  great 
mistake.  I  should  like  to  see  our  companies 
proceed  soundly,  and  promise  rate  reductions 
only  when  we  are  certain  what  our  ultimate 
costs  are  going  to  be. 

How  much  new  business  can  the  air  lines 
look  forward  to?  Some  passenger  traffic  will 
be  attracted  from  the  surface  carriers,  but  I 
see  no  reason  to  »>elleve  that  we  will  make 
heavy  inroads  into  their  volume.  Some  have 
suggested  that  the  air  lines  must  capture  a 
large  block  of  railroad  coach  travel.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  not  practicable  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  there  is  a  relatively 
limited  amount  of  cargo  business  which  can 
profitably  be  handled  by  air  lines  in  the 
United  States.  This  volume  is  restricted  by 
the  splendid  low-cost  surface  transportation 
available  here.  A*  opportunity  for  the  air- 
plane in  mass  transportation  of  cargo  exists 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  where  good  sur- 
face transportation  is  not  present. 

A  fertUe  field  for  expansion  lies  in  the  car- 
riage of  new  classes  of  mall.  Here,  as  In 
other  phases  of  our  business,  we  should  be 
realistic  and  go  after  only  that  form  of 
traffic  which  we  can  handle  more  efficiently 
and  economically  than  other  types  of  car- 
riers. It  Is  estimated  that  the  present 
volume  of  mall  handled  by  the  air  lines  could 
bd  increased  about  six  times*  over  the  next 
few  years.    This  could  be  done  by  placing  on 


the  air  lines  the  mail  which  would  be  better 
served  by  air  and  which  would  Justify  such 
service  from  the  standpoint  of  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aviation  is  coming  of  age 
and  knows  it.  Its  future  depends  upon 
how  well  it  follows  good,  sound,  practical 
business  customs. 


Precis  of  Testimony  of  American  Airmen 
Rescued  by  Forces  of  General  Mihailo- 
vich 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1946 

Mrs.  EOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

(This  precis  is  based  on  the  evidence  of 
approximately  200  of  the  more  than  600 
American  airmen  rescued  by  the  forces  of 
General  Mlhallovlch.  The  National  Com- 
mittee of  American  Airmen  to  Aid  General 
Mihallovich  is  collecting  additional  deposi- 
tions for  inclusion  in  the  evidence.) 

PREAMBLE 

The  many  hundreds  of  American  airmen 
rescued  by  the  forces  of  General  Mlhallovlch 
consider  the  fact  that  they  are  alive  and  well 
today  sufficient  proof  that  the  Chetnlk  move- 
ment was  a  resistance  and  not  a  collabora- 
tionist movement.  Some  of  the  airmen 
spent  almost  six  months  in  Yugoslavia;  the 
majority  of  them  spent  six  weeks  to  two 
months.  In  point  of  time,  their  aggregate 
experience  covers  the  period  January  10  to 
December  27.  1944,  and  geographically  It 
covers  almost  the  entire  area  over  which 
Mihailovlch's  troops  were  active. 

Collaboration  is  a  word  with  a  very  ma- 
terial meaning.  Either  the  collaborators 
fight  alongside  the  forces  of  occupation;  or 
else  they  place  themselves  under  their  com- 
mand; or  else,  for  services  rendered  inde- 
pendently, they  receive  medical  supplies, 
weapons,  munitions,  and  other  materiel;  or 
else  they  fraternize  with  them.  All  of  the 
more  than  500  American  airmen  rescued  by 
the  forces  of  General  MlhaUovich  would 
testify,  if  given  the  opportunity,  that  at  no 
time  during  their  stay  with  the  Chetniks  did 
they  witness  anything  which  suggested  col- 
laboration with  the  Germans;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  witnessed  many  acts  of  resist- 
ance directed  against  the  German  forces  of 
occupation. 

To  quote  the  eloquent  words  of  Staff  Sgt. 
Gus  T.  Brown,  of  Luling,  Tex.,  member  of  the 
first  American  crew  to  be  shot  down  over 
Yugoslavia :  "In  five  and  a  liaif  months  I  wit- 
nessed not  a  single  friendly  encounter  with 
the  Germans.  The  only  encounters  I  ever 
witnessed  were  shooting  encounters." 

ACTS     OF     RESISTANCE     WITNESSED     BT     RESCUED 
AMERICAN    AIRMEN 

1.  American  airmen  were  frequently  res- 
cued under  the  very  noses  of  the  Germans. 
Some  of  them  were  rescued  only  after  skir- 
toishes  with  German  searching  parties.    One 

was  taken  from  the  Germans  when  the  Chet- 
niks stopped  a  train. 

2.  rtv  certain  cases,  the  rescued  airmen 
learned  from  the  proclamations  of  the  local 
German  Kpmmandatur  that  10  or  20  Chetnlk 
peasants  had  been  executed  as  hostages  be- 
cause GermanNpearching  parties  had  failed  to 
locate  the  American  crew,  or  else  because 
the  Chetniks  hadXefused  to  reveal  their  hid- 
ing place. 
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8.  American  airmen  were  escorted  over  long       Trust  Co.,  of  Chicago:  16  years  In  indcpend-       Bank  and  International  Fund  plus  the  del- 
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In   accordance 
of  production. 


with  comparative  efficiencies 
•      (Ibid.,  p.  9.) 


bulk  buying  cf  all  cotton.    Strangely  enough, 
the  announcement  of   the  British  Oovern- 


(3)  Annual  rate  of  increase  In  volume  ot 
production  (from  1879  to  1929K  3.5  percent. 
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S.  American  airmen  were  escorted  over  long 
distances  to  the  evacuation  airfield  Prajane. 
On  many  of  these  trips  the  Chetnlk  escorts 
fought  rearguard  skirmishes  against  German 
parties. 

•  4.  American  airmen  were  accommodated  in 
Illegal  Chetnik  hospitals.  Lt.  William  Rog- 
ers, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  remained 
for  5  weeks  with  his  leg  in  a  cast  in  an  illegal 
Chetnik  hospital  in  the  village  of  RipanJ.  5',a 
miles  from  Belgrade.  Chetnik  doctors  trav- 
eled 50  and  100  kilometers  In  order  to  tend 
wounded  American  airmen. 

5.  At  all  times  the  rescued  airmen  received 
only  the  utmost  kindness  and  consideration 
from  the  local  populace.  Chetnik  peasants 
insisted  that  their  American  allies  eat  first — 
and  then,  when  the  airmen  had  finished  eat- 
ing, their  hosts  would  eat  the  left-overs. 
They  Insisted  that  their  American  allies 
sleep  In  their  master  bedrooms  while  they 
themselves  slept  in  their  barns  or  sometimes 
in  pigsties. 

6.  Some  of  the  rescued  airmen  witnessed 
train  robberies  and  other  acts  of  sabotage,  or 
witnessed  the  capture  and  execution  of  Ger- 
man and  quisling  soldiers. 

LACK  or   MATERIAL  XVmENCX  OF  COLLABOR.\TION 

1.  Arms  and  anamunition:  The  Chetniks  in 
almost  every  command  were  pitifully  clothed 
and  pitifully  armed.  Only  a  fortunate  mi- 
nority had  shoes,  many  of  them  went  bare- 
foot even  in  extreme  weather.  Their  rifles 
were  obsolete,  they  had  next  to  no  machine 
guns,  and  no  mortars.  Lieutenant  Rajachlch, 
of  the  American  Air  Crew  Rescue  Unit,  saw 
the  Kolubarskl  Corps  storm  the  town  of 
Lazarovats.  The  corps  numbered  6.000  men. 
Between  them  they  had  2.0OO  obsolete  rifles 
and  1  machine  gun,  taken  from  a  crashed 
American  bomber  at  LJig. 

3.  Medical  supplies :  The  Chetniks  were  al- 
inost  totally  without  medical  supplies.  When 
the  American  Medical  Mission  arrived  at 
Pranjane.  the  local  hospital  was  without  a 
single  bar  of  foap.  without  a  single  sheet, 
without  a  single  drop  of  antiseptic  or  anes- 
thetic, without  a  single  bottle  of  medicine. 
For  every  wounded  Chetnik  who  died  from 
the  physical  consequence  of  his  woiuid  there 
were  10  who  died  because  of  the  complete 
lack  of  soap,  antiseptic,  and  other  medica- 
ments. Had  the  Chetniks  been  willing  to 
turn  over  «s  much  as  one  American  airman 
t^  the  Gern-uis.  they  certainly  could  have 
obtained  meuical  supplies  sufficient  to  save 
the  lives  of  Innumerable  wounded  men. 


Let  Those  Who  Desire  To  Give  Billions  to 
Britain  Answer  This  Presentation  of 
Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NXW   TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  unanimous  consent  I  am  inserting 
testimony  presented  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  British  loan  or  gift: 

STATOtTtrr  OF  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Coocak,  Eco- 
nomic AND  FlN.\NOIAL  ANAI.TST,  CHICAGO.  IlX., 

Befobe  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
CoMxrrrEE,  Tuescat,  Junk  4,  1946 

(Education:  Bachelor  of  science  (with  dis- 
tinction) 1921;  master  of  business  adminis- 
tration. 1922;  both  degrees  from  Northwest- 
ern University.  Evanston,  Dl.;  majored  in  ac- 
counting, corporation  finance,  banking,  and 
Investments.  Experience:  Eight  years  finan- 
cial and  security  analyst  for  the  Northern 


Trust  Co.,  of  Chicago:  16  years  in  Independ- 
ent economic  and  financial  research  and 
acting  consultant  for  corporations,  universi- 
ties, and  individuals.  During  an  entire  2- 
year  period,  with  two  assistants,  searched  all 
the  money  and  banking  statutes  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Colonial  period  to 
1943.  This  research  included  how  the  stat- 
utes were  written,  interpreted,  and  applied 
and  the  effects  upon  the  whole  financial  and 
economic  system.) 

This  British  gilt-loan  enabling  legislation. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1G8.  is  the  black- 
jack designed  for  the  death  blew  to  the  whole 
traditional  American  economic  and  banking 
system  and  the  imposition  of  an  interna- 
tional totalitarian  economic  system,  blood 
brother  to  the  Nazi  economic  system  treach- 
erously Imposed  upon  Germany  by  the  Hitler 
regime. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  multi- 
billions  of  Americans'  dollars  involved  is  the 
shocking  fraud  to  have  Congress  convey  to 
International  bureaucrats  al)solute  economic 
powers.  Exercise  of  such  powers  would  alter 
permanently  the  whole  American  produciiou 
system  and  level  most  American  Industrial 
and  agriculture  workers  down  to  the  regi- 
mented mass  poverty  of  the  long-exploited 
British  Empire  subjects. 

1.  Specifically  this  British  gift-loan  act, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  138,  wipes  off  the 
$25.C00.OOO.0C0  the  United  Kingdom  owes  to 
the  United  States  taxpayers  for  lend-lease. 
(Another  |27,COO,000,000  for  lend-lease  bad 
debts  owed  by  the  British  Empire  and  other 
allies  will  be  UTitten  off  soon.) 

Congress  is  to  close  the  books  quickly  on 
lend-lease  without  any  questions  asked  in 
the  hope  that  Congress  will  help  conceal 
forever  from  the  American  people  how  multl- 
billlons  of  American  taxpayers'  dollars  were 
unjustifiably  siphoned  out  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

For  example,  there  Is  a  discrepancy  of 
$13  500.COD.OOO  between  the  actual  lend-lease 
exports  and  the  total  lend-lease  billions  to  be 
WTitten  off 

Besides,  "on  balance  the  United  States 
Government  cash  transactions  abroad  pro- 
vided foreigners  with  110.100,000,000  net  be- 
tween Juiy  1,  1940.  and  September  30.  1945." 
(Survey  of  Current  Business,  March  1946. 
pp.  10-12  ) 

Had  the  United  States  Treasury  obtained 
sterling  and  other  foreign  moneys  for  our 
goods  and  services,  such  as  shipping,  export- 
ed under  lease,  we  would  have  had  the 
foreign  moneys  we  spent  in  foreign  countries 
and  thereby  cut  down  the  cost  of  the  war  for 
American  taxpayers  tremendously. 

But  had  that  been  done  foreign  govern- 
ments and  foreign  nationals  would  not  now 
hold  $16,000,000,000  of  gold  and  $7,000,000,000 
of  short-term  dollar  balances.  This  simply 
means  foreigners  now  have  $16. OCX). 000 ,000  on 
deposit  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  or  ear- 
marketl  and  $7,000,000,000  on  deposit  at  the 
commercial  banks.  (Figures,  survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  p.  26,  published  by  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.) 

Over  and  above  these  $23,000,000,000  of  al- 
ready existing  and  actual  dollar  claims  held 
by  foreigners  and  foreign  governments  the 
additional  authorized  "loans"  and  gifts  from 
the  United  States  approximate  at  least 
$14,000,000,000  more,  making  a  total  of  from 
$37,000,000,000  to  $40.000«00.000  that  can  be 
tised  by  foreigners  to  claim  our  already  short 
supplies  of  goods. 

2.  Specifically  this  British  gift-loan  act 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
Issue  $3,750,000,000  additional  Federal  bonds 
to  the  banks  (Federal  Reserve),  In  exchange 
for  which  they  will  inflate  and  dilute  the  cur- 
rency by  $3,750,000,000  more  by  creating  new 
and  additional  dollars.  These  $3,750,000,000 
of  newly  created  dollars  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  will  be  given  away  to  the  Social- 
ist Goverrunent  of  Great  Britain  to  reimburse 
the  British  Treastiry  in  dollars  for  the  capital 
•ubscriptlons  It  makes  to  the  International 


Bank  and  International  Fund,  plus  the  dol- 
lars it  may  pay  to  the  colonies  to  settle  frozen 
sterling  balances.  This  direct  purpose  of  the 
$3,750,000,000  gilt  is  stated  in  the  Anglo- 
American  financial  agreement  under  para- 
graph entitled  "Purposes  of  the  Line  cf  Cred- 
it—To Help  the  United  Kingdom  Maintain 
Adequate  Reserves  of  Gold  and  Dollars." 
Treasury  Secretary  Fred  M.  Vinscn  in  hl^j  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  committee  on 
March  5,  19^6,  confirmed  this  by  saying  that 
Great  Britain  now  holds  in  the  United  States 
$1,981,000,000  In  gold,  $343,000,000  in  dollar 
balances,  total  $2,324,CC0,0C0. 

Secretary  Fred  H.  Vinson  stated:  "These 
^old  and  official  dollar  balances  are  required 
for  several  u.ses.  •  •  •  Second,  such  assets 
may  be  needed  in  connection  with  the  negc-  ' 
tiations  /or  the  reduction  of  sterling  balances 
and  payments  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment. Third,  subscriptions  to  the  Bretion 
Woods  Institutions  must  be  paid  in  part  in 
gold.'' 

In  other  words.  Secretary  Vinson  told  the 
United  States  Senate  that  Great  Britain  will 
not  use  the  $3,750,000,000  feift-loan  directly, 
to  pay  her  capital  requirements  into  the 
International  Bank  and  Internaiicncl  Fund 
or  to  make  good  some  of  her  debts  to  her 
colonies,  but  will  use  her  now  existing  gold  / 
and  dollar  balances  for  those  purposes  and 
the  United  States  gift-loan  will  s.mply  re- 
place those  ^Id  and  dollar  balances  Great 
Britain  now  iias  in  the  United  States. 

Right  now  the  Federal  bureaucrats  pre  pose 
freezing  as  high  as  50  percent  of  the  de- 
posits in  our  domestic  commercial  banks  and 
at  the  same  time  are  demanding  legislation 
increasing  bank  deposits  for  international 
operations. 

As  I  warned  when  testifying  last  June  1945, 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  against  Bretton  Woods,  the  do- 
mestic commercial  banks  will  soon  be  re- 
duced to  nothing  but  currency  exchanges 
and  check-cliearing  functionaries.  An  in- 
ternational totalitarian  system  cannot  allow  • 
domestic  commercial  banks  to  lend  to  pri- 
vate enterprises. 

3.  Specifically  under  this  British  gift-loan 
act  the  United  States  Government  aerees  to 
become  a  member  of  t»>e  proposed  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  Conference  to  ne- 
gotiate "tariffs  and  preferences,  quantitative 
restrictions,  subsidies,  state  trading,  cartels, 
and  other  types  of  trade  barriers  treated  in 
the  document  published  by  the  United 
States"  entitled  "Proposals  for  Considera- 
tion by  an  International  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Emplojrment"  (Department  of  State  Pub- 
lication No.  2439,  p.  3).  The  United  States 
Government  also  agrees  to  Implement  (give 
the  force  of  law)  the  economic  proposals  of 
the  International  Trade  Organization. 

The  State  Department  Publication  No.  2411 
entitled  "Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World 
Trade  and  Employment"  contains  the  gov- 
erning principles  and  procedures  having  the 
"endorsement  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  ' 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  Governments." 

Under  the  title  "Governing  Principles"  Is 
this  statement:  "Domestic  programs  to  ex- 
pand employment  should  be  consistent  with 
realization  of  the  purposes  of  liberal  inter- 
national agreements  and  compatible  with 
the  economic  well-being  of  other  nations." 
(State  Department  Publication  No.  2411, 
p.  9  ) 

This  means  the  international  bureaucrats 
would  be  empowered  to  subjugate  our  whole 
American  economic  system  to  their  dictates. 
Under  the  title  "Effectuation  of  Alms"  Is  this 
statement: 

"There  should  be  an  undertaking  that  no 
nation  will  seek  to  maintain  employment 
through  measures  which  are  likely  to  create 
unemplo]mient  in  other  comitiies  or  whicli 
are  incompatible  with  International  under- 
takings designed  to  promote  an  expanding 
volume  of  international  trade  and  investment 
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and  equipment  added  since  1938.  $20,000,- 
000.000;  1945  approximate  total,  $390,000.- 
OOO.OCO. 

Gross  public  and  private  debts:  As  of  De- 
cember 31,  1944,  $418,600,000,000;  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1945,  $456,000,000,000. 

Federal  public  debt:  1944,  $240,200,000,000; 
tms.     ■o'7a  1  ftfi  ru^.n  nrtn       fSurvov    nf    Current 


under  personal  freedom  and  competitive  pri- 
vate enterprise,  we  are  being  made  a  part  of 
a  world  totalitarian  economic  system. 

The  very  operation  of  this  totalitarian  sys- 
tem will  mean  the  loss  of  our  personal  free- 
dom and  hopeless  poverty  and  serfdom  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 

The  workers  will  not  be  slaves,  I.  e..  not 


are  voluntary  agreement  of  Individuals. 
Subterfuge  apd  force  are  the  only  other 
alternatives. 

Under  the  American  economic  and  polit- 
ical system  we  attained  the  highest  standard 
of  living  and  well  being  for  the  majority  ever 
known  In  the  history  of  man. 

This  was  accomplished  only  because  those 
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In  accordance  with  comparative  efficiencies 
of  production."      (Ibid.,  p.  9.) 

Under  this  international  bureaucrats  would 
be  empowered  to  destroy  any  Industry  In 
the  United  States  If  the  bureaucrats  alleged 
we  were  "likely  to  create  unemployment  In 
other  countries"  by  maintaining  existing 
American  industries. 

In  other  words,  the  bureaucrats  could  de- 
cree that  the  whole  cattle  feeding,  cotton, 
crude  oil,  dftlry,  beet  sugar,  copper,  or  any 
other  Industries  be  completely  wiped  out  of 
the  American  economy.  Under  the  title 
"Purpose"  is  this  statement:  -"The  purposes 
of  the  organization  should  be:  *To  facilitate 
access  by  all  members,  on  equal  terms,  to 
the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
world  which  are  needed  for  their  economic 
prosperity.'  "      (Ibid.,  p.  11.) 

Thus  the  United  States  could  be  forced 
to  give  up  raw  materials  to  every  nation  In 
the  world  that  claimed  such  raw  materials 
were  "needed  for  their  economic  prosperity" 
no  matter  what  the  consequent  disastrous 
effects  the  taking  of  those  raw  materials 
might  have  on  our  own  economy  or  upon  any 
specific  enterprise  here. 

PERMANENT    OPA    AND    EATIONING,    ETC. 

The  State  Department  In  its  analyses  and 
comments  on  the  proposals  for  considera- 
tion by  the  International  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment  states:  "During  the  transi- 
tion it  may  be  necessary  to  restrict  produc- 
tion or  exports,  to  fix  prices,  or  to  allocate 
shares  of  markets  among  producing  coun- 
tries."     (Ibid.,  p.  6.) 

The  transition  would  be  permanent  and  the 
excuse  for  making  the  transition  period  50 
years  would  be  the  50-year  so-called  "loan" 
to  Great  Biitaln. 

The  absolute  totalitarian  controls  must 
and  will  be  permanent. 

A  totalitarian  economy  cannot  be  operated 
without   permanent  OPA,  priorities,   alloca- 
tions, consumer  rationing  of   all   essentials. 
of  living,  and  compulsory  labor  In   fact.  If 
not  In  name. 

TOTALrr,'\RIAN    EXCHANGE    CONTROLS    PERMANENT 

An  alleged  pvu-pose  of  this  $3,750,(^,000 
"gift  loan"  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  re- 
move foreign  trade  restrictions  and  foreign 
exchautre  controls.  But  sections  8  and  9 
of  the  Anglo-American  loan  agreement  leave 
loopholes  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  con- 
tinue trade  with  the  dominions  and  colonies 
under  the  Imperial  preference  system. 

And  section  7  provides  that  sterling  re- 
ceipts from  current  transactions  arising  out 
of  military  expenditures  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  wUl  by  agreement  be 
treated  on  the  same  basis  as  the  balances 
accumulated  during  the  war — this  means 
frozen. 

This  is  the  loophole  for  the  British  Em- 
pire bloc  to  get  for  nothing  billions  cf  war 
materials  for  conflict  with  Russia.  One  abso- 
lute economic  dictatorship  over  the  world  is 
eoueht.  Top-flight  Government  personnel 
are  already  discussing  the  probability  of  this 
copflict. 

This  gift-loan  is  from  government  to  gov- 
ernm.cnt.  Therefore,  government  bureau- 
crats will  control  all  foreign  exchange.  There 
will  be  no  such  thing  as  foreign  exchange  for 
competitive  private  Industry  or  ordinary  In- 
dividuals who  want  it. 

All  the  complicated  verbiage,  promises,  and 
so-called  contracts  to  release  foreign  ex- 
change controls  and  obliterate  sterling-bloc 
controls  are  rank  deception.  Every  sensible 
person  knows  that  a  totalitarian  economy 
cannot  be  operated  without  permanent  abso- 
lute government  controls  over  all  foreign 
exchange  and  not  without  government  car- 
tels. (Note  the  Government  In  Great  Britain 
has  already  decreed  that  the  Liverpool  cot- 
ton market  must  remain  a  state  trading  cartel 
and  not  be  operated  as  an  open  competitive 
market.)  This  means  the  Socialist  British 
Government  will  continue,  as  In  wartime, 
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bulk  buying  of  all  cotton.  Strangely  enough, 
the  announcement  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment's continuing  buying  of  all  cotton  came 
the  same  day  that  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  was  released,  which 
expressed  grave  concern  over  the  continued 
presence  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  pur- 
chasing missions  engaged  in  government 
bulk  buying. 

What  was  left  of  other  comi>€titive  private 
enterprises  is  now  being  taken  over  by  the 
Socialist  government  in  England — the  Bank 
of  England,  coal,  steel,  and  now  the  rail- 
roads. 

Lenin,  the  Communist  dictator  of  Russia, 
said:  "It  is  essential  to  proceed  immediately 
in  the  nationalization  of  the  banks." 

The  British  Socialist,  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  said: 
"Before  a  Labor  Government  nationalizes  any 
productive  industry,  it  should  nationalize  the 
banks.  With  the  banks  in  our  hands  we  can 
take  over  other  industries  at  our  leisure." 
And  that  is  exactly  what  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment In  England  is  doing  today. 

UNITED  STATES   OF  AMERICA  BEING   TRICKED   INTO 
SUSTAINING  UirnSH  EMPIRE 

This  enabling  legislation,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  138,  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments, the  International  Fund,  and  the  pro- 
posals for  Anglo-American  financial  agree- 
ment, the  enabling  legislation  lor- the  Inter- 
national Bank,  and  commercial  agreements 
tie  the  whole  ecenomic  and  financial  system 
In  the  United  States  Into  the  British  Em- 
pire totalitarian  bloc  and  suboidinate  otir 
whole  domestic  economic  and  banking  sys- 
tem to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  inter- 
national bureaucrats  operating  the  British 
Empire  totalitarian  bloc. 

From  the  following  explanation  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  powers  contained  In  the 
Anglo-American  financial  and  commercial 
agreements,  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements, 
and  the  enabling  acts,  it  is  obvious  that 
foreign  governments  and  foreign  corporations 
through  their  governments  will  be  able  to 
levy  continually  up>on  the  people  in  the 
United  States  for  practically  unlimited 
billions'  worth  of  the  food,  clothing,  indus- 
trial production,  and  fixed  capital  assets  as 
produced  or  already  existing  In  this  country. 

There  is  no  way  a  country  can  export  in 
excess  of  Imports  without  its  own  people  pay- 
ing for  all  excess  exiports  out  of  their  earned 
incomes  •  •  •  1.  e.,  producing  currently 
but  going  without  the  use  and  consumption 
of  the  food,  clothing,  tools,  machines,  fac- 
tories, work,  and  services  exported  or  given 
away  here. 

Hence  It  Is  high  time  Congress  stopped 
piecemeal  legislation  and  In  conscience  took 
an  intelligent  look  at  the  whole  pattern  and 
inevitable  consequences  of  our  already  exist- 
ing and  proposed  foreign  commitments. 

What  more  of  our  annual  output  can  we 
give  away  to  foreign  nations  and  still  wear 
clothes,  eat  regularly,  and  have  places  to  live? 

How  much  more  can  w^e  Increase  our  Federal 
debts,  infiate  our  money,  impose  totalitarian- 
ism here  and  not  have  a  total  break-down  of 
our  whole  production,  distribution,  and 
financial  system? 

Our  badly  Inflated  currency  with  the  short- 
ages due  to  that  and  the  scarcities  due  to 
restricting  edicts  of  Federal  Bureaucrats  have 
already  brought  the  American  production 
system  to  the  breaking  point. 

ECONOMIC    FACTS    IGNORED— WE    CANNOT    CARKT 
THE   LOAD 

The  whole  traditional  American  economic 
system  was  operated  to  turn  out: 

(1)  Consumer  goods  and  services,  83-90 
percent. 

(2)  Physical  realities  for  production — ma- 
chines, tools,  buildings,  public  works,  etc.. 
10-18  percent. 

A  hipher  percentage  of  cafrttal  goods  and 
for  export  will  lower  the  American  standard 
ol  living. 


(3)  Annual  rate  of  Increase  In  volume  of 
production  (from  1879  to  1929K  3.5  percent. 
Since  1929.  the  annual  net  income  has  been 
lees.  (The  Structure  of  American  EconoQ)y, 
National  Resources  Committee.  1939.) 

(4)  As  of  December  31.  1938.  there  were 
In  the  United  States  the  following  man-made 
physical  realities  used  for  production,  total. 
$92,000,000,000. 

By  December  31,  1945,  new  plants  and 
equipment  suitable  for  postwar  civilian  pro- 
duction added,  $20,000,000,000:  tx>tal.  $112,- 
000.000.000.    Increase  over  1938.  21.7  percent, 

(5)  Between  June  1944  and  June  1945  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed  increased 
9  percent. 
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Average  number  of  hours  worked  per 
worker  per  week  increased  19  percent;  June 
1940.  37.5  hours;   July  1945,  44.6  hours. 

Theoretically  increasing  the  total  number 
employed  by  9  percent  and  the  number  cf 
hours  worked  by  19  percent  would  Increase 
physical  output  by  29.7  percent. 

But  accurate  estimates  by  large-scale  man- 
ufacturers, such  as  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  indi- 
cate labor  efficiency — output  per  worker — 
since  1940  decreased  28  to  34  percent.  There- 
fore, basic  production  statistics,  as  well  as 
empty  shelves.  Indicate  that  the  total  physi- 
cal count  of  things  produced  in  the  United 
States  of  America  in  1945  was  but  little  more 
than  in  1940. 

Although  total  plants  and  equipment  have  . 
been  increased  probably  about  20  percent, 
arbitrary  OPA  price  fixing,  labor  inefficiency, 
strikes,  shortages  of  materials,  and  loss  of 
ambition  to  assume  greater  executive  re- 
sponsibilities only  to  pay  more  taxes  have 
caused  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  total  annuel 
output  of  physical  realities  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

(6)  Between  June  1940  and  Jufte  1945  the 
total  bank  debts  circulated  as  money  and 
money  In  circulation  Increased  203  percent; 
June  1940.  857,700.000.000;  December  1945, 
$175,000,000,000.  (Interbank  deposits  elimi- 
nated 1945  figures  from  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin. April  1946.) 

(7)  In  December  1945  In  the  United  States 
of  America  there  was  three  times  as  much 
money  In  existence  as  In  June  1940,  but  vol- 
ume of  basic  production — steel  Ingots  end 
steel  for  castings — had  Increased  19  percent. 
Coal  production  Increased  23  percent.  Crude 
petroleum  production  increased  22  percent. 
Cotton  spindle  activity  Increased  9  percent. 
(Survey  of  Current  Business,  February  1946, 
p.  32.) 

"If  allowance  Is  made  for  deterioration  of 
conveniences  and  services  connected  with 
restaurant  sales  and  retail  distribution  of 
food,  etc.,  conclusion  seems  warranted  that 
the  average  consumer  obtained  very  little 
more  in  1945  than  he  did  for  half  the  ex- 
penditure In  1940." 

"Consumers*  expenditures  for  clothing  in 
1945  were  more  than  double  those  In  1940. 
Again  the  available  evidence  suggests  there 
has  been  comparatively  little  increase  in 
physical  volume."  (Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, February  1946.  p.  27.) 

(8)  In  the  United  States  of  America  the 
over-all  total  dollars'  worth  of  natural  re- 
sourcts  and  unconsumed  man-made  physical 
realities  for  production  and  constimplicn  ts 
of  December  31.  1938.  were  approximately 
$370  000.000,000.  (Both  U.  S.  Government 
official  and  reliable  private  estimates  are  ap- 
proximately   $370,000,000,000.)     New    plants 
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It  was  allowed  to  continue  to  its  normal  ter- 
mination, June  3,  1952,  it  would  probably 
wind  up  its  affairs  with  no  loss  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  This  happy  situation  la 
already  a  fore:.een  reality. 

The  HOLC  was  set  up  In  the  darkest  de- 
pression days  to  ball  out  the  distressed  home 
riwn»r    nnri    invpKtnr       It   tofik   ovpr.    not   the 


Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  Case  bill: 

THE  CASE  BILL 

The  public  statement  of  six  Senators,  in- 
cluding three  Democrats,  Btrd,  Hatch,  and 
Ellznder.     and     three     Rpniibl  trans.      Bai.t.. 


ment  after  a  hard  day's  work.  It  is  the  pre- 
scription of  many  medical  men  to  young 
mothers  who  need  noiu-ishment  for  their 
babies. 

If  Germany  can  manufacture  beer  while 
she  is  so  short  of  food  and  if  the  British  can 
have  their  stout  and  poner,  it  seems  unfair 
that  America  be  denrived  of  her  beer. 
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and  equipment  added  since  1938.  t20.000.- 
000.000;  1945  approximate  toUl,  t390,000,< 
OOO.OCO. 

Gross  public  and  private  debt*:  As  of  De- 
cember 31.  1944.  »4 18. 600 .000 .000;  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  19*5.  $456,000,000,000. 

Federal  public  debt:  1944,  $240,200,000,000; 
1945.  $278.100 .000 .000.  (Survey  of  Current 
Business.  September  1945,  p.  15.) 

(9)  In  1940  the  total  physical  realities  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  of  America  ag- 
gregated $29,100,000,000. 
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N.  B.  The  break-down  of  national  Income 
by  Industrial  divisions  beyond  1943  has  not 
been  published. 

Increasing  the  volume  of  money  -by  ar- 
bitrarily levying  upon  all  who  work— dilut- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  earned  wages 
does  not  Increase  the  volume  of  physical 
production. 

(10)  Before  concluding  that  the  United 
States  of  America  can  permanently  feed  and 
clothe  the  world,  and  build  multibiUlons  of 
capital  goods  to  give  away  all  over  the  world, 
some  of  President  Roosevelt's  own  public 
statements  should  be  recalled: 

"I  see  one-third  of  a  nation  Ill-housed,  Ill- 
dad,  ill-nourished."     (Speech  Jan.  20.  1937.) 

President  Roosevelt  said  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
November  29.   1935: 

'National  surveys  which  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  past  year  or  two  prove  that  the 
average  of  the  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  live  today  on  what  the  doctors  call  a 
third-class  diet.  If  the  country  lived  on  a 
second-class  diet  instead  of  a  third-class  diet, 
do  you  know  what  that  would  mean?  It 
would  mean  we  would  need  to  put  many  more 
acres  than  we  use  today  back  Into  the  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. If  the  Nation  lived — as  I  wish  it  did — 
on  a  first-class  diet,  we  would  have  to  put 
more  acres  than  we  have  ever  cultivated  into 
the  production  of  an  additional  supply  of 
things  for  Americans  to  eat. 

"The  Indications  are  clear  that  American 
ccnsximers.  if  they  had  sufficient  money  In- 
come, would  constitute  a  market  siifflcient 
to  absorb  all  the  production  which  American 
Industry  had  the  resources  to  turn  out." 
(The  Structure  of  American  Economy,  p.  21, 
June  1939  ) 

The  American  market  is  the  best  in  the 
world  and  constitutes  over  60  percent  of  all 
trade  In  the  world. 

(11>  If  OPA  price  ceilings  remain  on  do- 
mestic products,  while  there  are  no  price 
ceilings  on  exports,  paid  for  through  Federal 
loans  to  foreign  governments,  the  domestic 
markets  will  be  denuded  of  already  critically 
short  raw  materials  and  finished  products, 
while  American  taxpayers  and  domestic  con- 
sumers pay  a  subsidy  to  exporters  of  Ameri- 
can-made goods. 

This  will  cause  continued  and  more  vicious 
Inflation — more  dollars  In  circulation,  but 
less  goods  to  be  bought  and  consumed  here 
by  American  workers  and  owners. 

Prices  for  exports  far  above  those  allowed 
by  OPA  for  production  for  domestic  use  and 
consumption  are  already  being  exposed. 
Such  illicit  practices  will  force  out  all  Inde- 
pendent business  firms  attempting  to  supply 
domestic  markets.  All  competitive  private 
enterprise  wUl  thus  be  eliminated — and  all 
at  the  expense  of  United  States  of  America 
taxpayers,  workers,  and  owners. 

While  talking  about  and  promising  an  in- 
crcaae  In  world-wide  production  and  trade 


under  personal  freedom  and  competitive  pri- 
vate enterprise,  we  are  being  made  a  part  of 
a  world  totalitarian  economic  system. 

The  very  operation  of  this  totalitarian  sys- 
tem will  mean  the  loss  of  our  personal  free- 
dom and  hopeless  poverty  and  serfdom  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 

The  workers  will  not  be  slaves.  1.  e.,  not 
owned  as  chattels  and  dealt  with  as  property, 
but  they  will  be  serfs,  compelled  to  render 
services  to  others  under  circumstances  over 
which  they  as  Individuals  have  no  control. 

Management  will  be  forced  to  accept  such 
assignments  and  remuneration  as  the  inter- 
national bureaucrats  deal  out  to  them. 

All  domestic  distribution  will  be  channel- 
ized and  only  that  part  of  the  total  produc- 
tion the  international  bureaucrats  dictate 
will  be  left  here  to  be  consumed. 

Agriculture  will  be  altered  to  fit  the  pat- 
tern of  the  international  bureaucrats'  edicts 
on  exports  and  imports. 

Private  ownership  of  wealth-producing 
properties,  by  the  very  operation  of  the 
system,  will  be  totally  destroyed. 

Destruction  of  our.  traditional  American 
economic  system  and  the  consequent  perma- 
nent low  standard  of  living  for  all  American 
workers  will  bring  no  real  benefits  to  working 
people  In  the  British  Empire  or  any-  other 
place  in  the  world. 

"As  it  Is.  frontiers  are  the  natural  bar- 
riers of  all  nations  against  having  their  inter- 
nal economy  Interfered  with  from  without — 
protections  as  necessary  for  those  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  development  as  for  those 
still  existing  in  relatively  primitive  condi- 
tions. A  premature  move  in  the  direction 
of  world  unification  would  endanger  na- 
tions losing  such  autonomy  as  now  remains 
to  them  and  the  whole  world  would  be 
dominated  by  a  dictatorship  of  those  who 
only  seek  power  over  the  lives  and  labors  of 
others."  (Frederick  Soddy.  M.  A.  (Oxon.), 
L.  L.  D..  F.  R.  S.  Novel  Laureate  in  Chemis- 
try. 1921.) 

If  Congress  enacts  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
138.  the  British  gift-loan  enabling  act.  and 
thereby  imposes  the  Anglo-American  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Agreements  and  the 
International  Bank  and  International  Fund 
become  operative,  our  national  barriers  will 
thereby  be  destroyed  and  other  nations  will 
•control  our  internal  economy.  We  will  in 
fact  be  "dominated  by  a  dictatorship  of  thoee 
who  only  seek  power  over  the  lives  and  labors 
of  others." 

AMEHICAN    ANB    EMPIRE   SYSTEM    OPPOSITE 

There  are  two  opposing  politico-economic 
systems  In  the  world.  The  Republic  of  the 
United  States  was  operated  under  one  cf 
those  systems.  It  was  unique,  most  success- 
ful, and  the  only  example  in  the  world. 

"Production,  production,  production,"  Is 
only  half  of  the  equation  determining  well- 
being:  the  other  half  lies  in  what  is  being 
produced^  and  who  may  buy,  consume,  use, 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  production. 

Application  of  American  constitutional 
principles  of  government  was  man's  great 
step  forward  in  his  thousands  of  years'  strug- 
gle between  the  new  ideals  of  personal  free- 
dom and  obliteration  of  caste  distinctions 
before  the  law.  These  ideals  arose  but  yes- 
terday, contrasted  with  the  deep-seated  pas- 
sion for  economic  power  over  others  which 
i"  as  old  as  the  human  race  itself. 

Personal  economic  freedom  and  Its  coun- 
terpart competitive  private  enterprise  with 
the  full  fi-uits  of  science,  work,  and  lnltla.tive 
used  and  enjoyed  by  the  same  persons  who 
did  the  work  were  the  keys  to  successful  op- 
eration of  the  American  economic  system. 

There  can  be  no  personal  freedom  without 
economic  freedom. 

Freedom  of  speech,  the  press,  of  con- 
science, right  of  assembly,  and  equality  be- 
fore the  law  cannot  be  exercised  without  eco- 
nomic freedom. 

Freedom  is  individual  and  Indivisible  and 
the  natural  terms  of  all  human  relations 


are  voluntary  agreement  of  Individuals. 
Subterfuge  apd  force  are  the  only  other 
alternatives. 

Under  the  American  economic  and  polit- 
ical system  we  attained  the  highest  standard 
of  Uving  and  well  being  for  the  majority  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  man. 

This  was  accomplished  only  because  those 
who  did  the  work  or  out  of  their  savings 
(private  investments)  paid  for  the  tools 
used  could  buy,  use,  and  consume  the  full 
fruits  of  their  own  enterprise.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  American  economic  system 
v/as  operated  to  produce  goods  for  use  and 
consumption  within  the  United  States  and 
by  those  who  did  the  work. 

The  British  Empire  Is  an  example  of  the 
opposite  system.  The  caste  is  privileged  by 
law  to  exercise  economic  domination  by  force. 
The  very  operation  of  the  Empire  system 
made  a  very  low  standard  of  living  for  the 
majority  and  constant  economic  strife  in- 
evitable. 

The  annual  take  of  the  privileged  caste 
m  exorbitant  taxes  plus  the  heavy  charges 
for  Interest,  shipping,  brokerage,  insurance, 
etc..  Involved  in  transporting  raw  materials 
thousands  of  miles  and  a  small  part  of  the 
finished  goods  back  to  the  colonies  and 
dominions  meant  that  those  persons  who  did 
the  work  were  denied  use  and  consumption 
of  much  of  the  real  fruits  of  their  own  work. 
Now  that  the  dominions  and  colonial  sub- 
jects are  out  of  debt  to  London,  we  American 
workers  and  taxpayers  are  being  forced  to 
assume  the  former  economic  burdens  of  the 
British  colonial  subjects,  and  besides  sup- 
port the  subjects  of  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Russian  Empires,  China,  etc. 

Within  the  British  colonies  and  the  other 
empires  there  is  no  shortage  of  natural  re- 
sources or  labor.  Intense  poverty  for  the 
masses  is  perpetuated  because  a  ruling  caste 
will  not  allow  the  natives  to  meet  their  own 
needs  by  producing  and  consuming  what  they 
need.  Raw  materials  and  labor  require  only 
a  domestically  controlled  money  system  to 
produce  and  consume  the  fruits  of  their  own 
enterprise,  if  they  get  rid  of  the  permanent 
militarism  Imposed  by  the  caste. 

The  age  of  character  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  will  be  further  away  If  we  tolerate 
peacetime  conscription  and  become  part  of 
a  totalitarian  bloc. 

The  only  solution  is  for  the  British  and 
all  other  empires  to  correct  their  own  system 
and  not  to  destroy  us. 


HOLCs  Successful  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  Jime  4,  1946: 

HOLC'S  SUCCESSrXTL  RECORD 

About  2  years  ago  there  was  a  strong  cam- 
paign by  some  private  lending  Institutions 
to  Induce  Congress  to  force  immediate  liqui- 
dation of  HOLC.  The  private  lenders  wanted 
to  force  the  HOLC  to  sell  Its  best  mortgages 
to  private  Investors,  while  leaving  the  bad 
ones  with  the  Government. 

Congress  turned  back  this  attack.  The 
Journal  at  that  time  strongly  supported  con- 
tinuation of  the  HOLC  on  the  basis  that,  if 
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it  was  allowed  to  continue  to  Its  normal  ter- 
mination. June  3,  1952,  It  would  probably 
wind  up  its  affairs  with  no  loss  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  This  happy  situation  Is 
already  a  fore:.een  reality. 

The  HOLC  was  set  up  in  the  darkest  de- 
pression days  to  bail  out  the  distressed  home 
owner  and  Investor.  It  took  over,  not  the 
choice  but  the  worst  mortgages.  It  was  ex- 
pected then  that  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  would  eventually  take  a  loss  of 
five  hundred  million  to  a  billion  dollars. 

In  the  first  few  years,  this  seemed  to  be 
coming  true.  Losses  got  up  to  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  million.  Then  the  HOLC 
began  to  show  earnings.  By  January  I  of 
this  year  the  loss  on  sales  of  foreclosed  prop- 
erties had  been  reduced  by  earnings  to  only 
fify  million.  Now  assets  of  the  HOLC  are 
in  such  shape  that  all  loss  will  be  wiped  out 
and  the  HOLC  will  wind  up  with  all  capital 
returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  plus 
a  modest  return  on  the  $200,000,000  invest- 
ment. 

This  is  why  backers  of  the  HOLC  have 
fought  so  hard  to  keep  private  attackers 
from  forcing  a  premature  liquidation  of 
HOLC.  which  would  have  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  millions. 

The  HOLC  earned  $22,000,000  In  1945,  after 
nil  costs  and  charges.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  all  but  368  of  198.168  foreclosed  prop- 
erties had  been  sold  and  now  only  about  100 
properties  remain  in  HOLC  ownership. 
HOLC  refinanced  more  than  a  million  dis- 
tress morteages  in  the  black  years.  More 
than  348.o66  borrowers  are  all  paid  up.  and 
most  of  the  rest  are  In  good  shape. 

The  HOLC,  in  its  home-saving  Job,  ed- 
vanced  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  million 
for  taxes,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lion for  repairs  and  reconditioning,  eighteen 
million  for  delinquent  Insurance  premiums. 
At  its  peak,  it  had  administrative  expenses 
of  thirty-seven  million  a  year  and  employed 
21.000  persons.  Administrative  costs  are 
now  down  to  less  than  six  million  a  year,  and 
still  falling;  the  diminishing  pay  roll  now 
carries  1.550  persons. 

This  is  indeed  an  encouraging  record 
among  Government  agencies,  especially  those 
that  grew  out  of  the  depression. 


The  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  can  it  be  possible  at  this 
serious  hour  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try that  the  Government  itself  has  lost 
its  vitahty  for  leadership?  Both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
given  their  approval  by  substantial  ma- 
jorities to  the  Case  bill.  It  is  sound,  in- 
telligent, good  legislation.  It  does  not 
discriminate  against  one  group  in  favor 
of  another. 

It  is  a  much-needed  and  long-delayed 
piece  of  legislation  and  come  what  will, 
sooner  or  later  the  President  will  have 
to  sign  a  bill  of  this  character  lest  the 
Government,  as  such,  cease  to  function 
and  the  people  of  the  country  fall  victim 
to  economic  pressure  groups.  All  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  a  right 
to  protection  by  this  Congress  and  this 
administration. 


t 


Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  Case  bill: 

TRE  CASE  BILL 

The  public  statement  of  six  Senators,  -in- 
cluding three  Democrats.  Btrd,  Hatch,  and 
Ellznder,  and  three  Republicans,  Ball, 
Smith,  and  Tapt.  in  reply  to  the  letter  on 
the  Case  bUl  by  Philip  Murray,  contains  In 
Its  final  paragraphs  as  compact  a  state- 
ment as  has  been  made  of  the  reasons  why 
the  President  should  sign  the  bUl: 

"We  call  attention  to  a  significant  omis- 
sion from  Mr.  Murray's  letter.  He  does  not 
defend  the  practices  which  this  bill  would 
prohibit.  He  does  not  assert  that  it  is  right 
that  unions  should  practice  robbery  or  ex- 
tortion by  violence  In  commerce.  He  does 
not  argue  that  it  Is  right  for  unions  to  para- 
lyze the  Nation  or  a  community  by  pulling 
the  switches  and  closing  down  essential 
utilities  without  notice. 

"He  does  not  ar^e  that  it  Is  right  that 
unions  should  escape  responsibility  for  the 
acts  of  their  agents.  He  does  not  argue  that 
It  is  right  for  unions  to  violate  their  con- 
tracts. He  does  not  argue  that  it  Is  right 
lor  unions  to  combine  with  others  to  fix 
prices  or  restrict  competition.  This,  ap- 
parently, would  be  carrying  the  matter  a  lit- 
tle too  far. 

"Yet  today  every  one  of  these  things  can  be 
done  by  a  union  with  complete  legal  immu- 
nity. They  could  not  be  done  legally  if  the 
Case  bill  were  enacted.  And  Mr.  Murray 
urges  that  the  immunity  be  perpetuated. 

"Finally,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  what 
remedy  Mr.  Murray  proposes  for  the  demon- 
strated evils  with  which  Congress  has  tried 
to  deal.  One  may  search  his  letter  in  vain 
for  any  suggestion  that  any  of  these  problems 
Is  any  of  the  public's  business.  His  sole  con- 
tribution is  the  request  that  the  Case  bill  be 
vetoed,  and  the  unions  thereby  be  left  free  to 
pursue  in  future  the  course  they  have  In  the 
recent  past. 

"This  attitude  of  disregard  for  the  public's 
Interest  is  the  most  convincing  reason  why 
the  Case  bill  should  receive  Presidential  ap- 
proval." 


Are  They  Leading  to  Prohibition? 
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Monday,  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Cudahy  Enter- 
prise of  June  6,  1946: 

ARE  THEY    LEADING   TO   PROHIBITION? 

If  the  manufacture  of  beer  takes  so  much 
grain  that  America  and  her  allies  will  starve, 
then  the  manufacture  of  beer  should  be 
halted  immediately  and  the  grain  turned  into 
bread  and  other  necessary  items  of  food. 

But  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 

Beer  manufacturers  tell  us.  and  they  seem 
to  be  reliable,  that  the  amount  of  grain 
used  In  beer  is  so  minute  that  It  will  not  be 
of  any  value  to  the  relief  of  hungry  people. 

The  statements  are  borne  out  by  local  beer 
distributors  who  served  their  Nation  very 
highly  during  war  and  would  not  want  to 
hurt  anyone  during  times  of  peace.  Several 
of  them  are  dally  sending  packages  to  loved 
ones  overseas. 

The  people  of  Cudahy  and  the  people  of 
America  are  hard-working  people.  Beer  to 
them  Is  not  a  beverage  of  intoxication,  it  is  a 
beverage  which  is  of  food  value  and  nourish- 


ment after  a  hard  day's  work.  It  is  the  pre- 
scription of  many  medical  men  to  young 
mothers  who  need  noiu-lshment  for  their 
babies. 

If  Oermany  can  manufacture  beer  while 
she  is  so  short  of  food  and  if  the  British  can 
have  their  stout  and  porter.  It  seems  unfair 
that  America  be  deprived  of  her  beer. 

And,  if  certain  authorities  are  using  the 
hunger  of  people  of  foreign  soils  to  bring  on 
prohibition,  we  want  no  part  of  it. 

The  beer  Industry  and  Its  affiliated  manu- 
facturing organizations  provide  a  great  share 
of  the  employment  of  the  United  States. 
Stopping  the  production  of  this  beverage  will 
not  only  lead  to  unemployment  and  hard 
times,  but  will  bring  the  return  of  the  speak- 
easy, hijacking,  and  gang  rackets. 

So,  we  urge  our  national  representatives  to 
resurvey  the  manufacture  of  beer  and,  as  we 
said.  If  it  must  be  stopped  to  save  people 
from  starving,  stop  it,  but  if,  as  it  appears,  it 
Is  merely  a  means  of  bringing  about  un- 
wanted prohibition,  let  us  immediately  re- 
move the  barriers  and  allow  the  amber  fluid 
to  flow  freely. 


In  the  United  States  Today 
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Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  Ls  being  written  these  days  about 
the  situation  in  the  United  States  today. 
One  of  my  young  friends,  Mr.  Ben  At- 
kins, of  Gastonia,  N.  C,  writes  an  article 
each  week  for  the  Gastonia  Daily 
Gazette.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  which  he  wrot«  for  the  issue  of 
Saturday,  June  8.  It  is  well  worth  read- 
ing.   The  article  is  as  follows: 

I  don't  suppose  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States  when  we 
have  been  more  confused  than  we  are  today. 

That  goes  for  the  Government  Itself  as 
well  as  for  the  people  at  large. 

We  are  afraid  of  inflation.  We  are  afraid 
of  the  fore  38  that  are  trying  to  prevent  in- 
flation. 

We  are  afraid  of  Russia.  And  we  are  afraid 
of  all  the  forces.  Including  otir  own  Govern- 
ment, which  are  trying  to  browbeat  the 
Soviet  Into  some  sort  of  queer  agreement  on 
democracy  and  spheres  of  influence  which 
doesn't  suit  the  Russians  at  all. 

It  seems  that  nobody  trusts  anybody  any 
more,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  strikes  that  we  have  had  and  that  we 
continue  to  have  in  the  United  States  fur- 
nish ample  evidence  of  the  distrust  that  has 
rooted  itself  in  America. 

The  aggravating  and  consistent  failure  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
to  reach  any  worth-while  agreements  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  suspicion  and  distrust  that  ap- 
parently overshadow  all  the  best  efforts  of 
all  of  the  best  minds  from  around  the  world 
to  achieve  a  beginning  at  understanding. 

That's  the  way  It  looks  today  to  the  casual 
observer  as  well  as  to  the  hardened  student 
t)f  world  affairs. 

'  Even  the  most  optimistic  and  tolerant  cf 
our  internationalists  are  almost  ready  to 
admit  that  we  have  come  up  against  a  stone 
wall  that  threatens  to  wreck  all  of  the  Ideals 
and  all  of  the  hopes  that  we  nursed  so 
fondly  a  year  ago  for  a  real,  a  lasting  broth- 
erhood of  man. 
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Today,  mere  than  ever  before,  we  must 
realize  that  patience  Is  of  the  essence.  We 
must  realize  that  It  will  take  years — not 
months— that  It  may  take  a  few  scattered 
wars  here  and  there  In  various  parts  of  the 
world — to  resolve  world  opinion  and  to  bring 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  her  allies  and 
her  enemies,  to  their  senses. 

We  are.  In  many  ways,  a  peculiar  people. 
In  war  we  are  fiercely  united.  We  are  united 
to  the  point  of  fanaticism.  Yet  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  battle  we  gripe  about  inconveniences 
and  shortages. 

Now  that  our  latest  war  has  been  finished, 
we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  become  the 
most  disunited  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Libor  Is  fighting  capital.  Capital  is  fight- 
ing labor.    Races  are  fighting  races. 

The  manufacturers  are  cursing  the  re- 
tailers and  the  retailers  are  cursing  the  man- 
ufacturers. And  the  average  man  In  the 
street  13  cursing  both  of  them. 

We  want  sugar  and  butter  and  meat,  we 
want  suits  and  shirts  and  shorts  and  nylons, 
we  want  automcblles  and  refrigerators  and 
all  the  other  gadgets  that  we  used  to  have, 
and  we  want  them  with  the  snap  of  a  finger. 
We  want  life  to  suddenly  revert  to  1938. 
It  doesn't  happen  that  way.    It  can't  hap- 
pen that  way.    We  know  It.    And  yet  It  makes 
us  mad. 
'I  -think  our  greatest  vice  Is  Impatience. 
Or  perhaps  our  greatest  vice  Is  selfishness. 
We  like  to  help  other  people — other  nations. 
We  like  to  help  the  world  at  large — and  we 
always  do  more  than  our  part  In  that  respect. 
But  if  we  find  that  we  can't  help  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  still  get  all  the  things  we 
want  we  start  raising  particular  cain  about 
It. 

We  are  consistent  In  •  way — yet  we  are 
terribly  inconsistent.  We  want  a  peaceful 
world.  We  want  It  so  badly  that  we  have 
been  willing  to  fight  for  it  many  times. 

Yet  we  want  our  private  lives  to  go  along 
In  an  even  tenor,  with  all  conveniences  and 
with  what  luxuries  we  can  aftord. 

We  are  Just  like  a  bunch  of  little  children. 
We  want  to  have  our  cake  and  eat  It,  too. 
It's  time  we  realized  that  things  don't  work 
,  out  that  way.     It's  time  we  grew  up. 

We    need    understanding    now    more    des- 
perately than  we  have  ever  needed  It  before, 
either  for  ourselves  or  for  the  world. 
God  grant  that  we  may  achieve  it. 

B  E  A. 


Defeat  the  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  coming  week  we  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  called  upon  by  the  admin- 
istration to  approve  the  British  loan  for 
$4.C00,000,C00. 

We  will  be  called  upon  to  lay  this  addi- 
tional burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country  to  help  out  England  financially 
during  her  postwar  reconstruction.  The 
action  we  are  to  take  places  a  tremendous 
responsibility  upon  us.  Personally.  I  feel 
It  my  duty  to  try,  as  best  I  can.  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  nearly  300,000 
people  I  represent  from  my  district  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  our  entire  Nation. 

Under  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment, I  must  cast  their  vote  as  to 
whether  they  are  willing  to  be  taxed  to 


pay  their  part  of  this  gift-loan.  I  say 
gift-loan  because  none  of  it  will  probably 
ever  be  paid. 

From  all  the  correspondence  I  have 
had  from  my  district  and  from  other  in- 
formation I  have  been  able  to  get  I  be- 
lieve that  90  percent  of  the  people  I  rep- 
resent prefer  that  I  vote  against  this 
loan.  In  addition  to  my  desire  to  carry 
out  their  wishes  from  what  study  I  have 
been  able  to  make  on  thi-s  question,  it  is 
my  personal  opinion  that  the  loan  should 
not  be  made  in  its  present  form. 

For  the  past  14  years  our  public  debt 
has  been  mounting  until  it  stands  at 
$275,000,000,000  today.  For  the  past  16 
years  the  administration  has  failed  to 
balance  the  Budget.  We  Members  of 
Congress  cannot  ignore  these  danger  sig- 
nals. If  the  administration  continues  to 
pile  up  the  Federal  debt,  it  will  bankrupt 
this  Government  financially.  If  this  is 
done,  it  will  not  only  bring  untold  suffer- 
ing upon  the  American  people  but  the 
world  will  lose  the  stable  leadership  this 
Nation  is  now  called  upon  in  contrib- 
uting its  strength  toward  world  peace. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  this  gamble  on  the 
future.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  support 
the  British  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  war  we  gave 
Great  Britain  about  $25,000,000,000  in 
lend-lease  and  this  loan  wipes  out  and 
forgives  the  payment  for  our  lend-lease 
extended  to  that  country  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  our  money,  we  threw  in 
millions  of  men  and  expended  billions  of 
dollars  to  defeat  th.e  Axis  Powers.  Thou- 
sands of  our  men  lost  their  lives  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  many  more 
thousands  were  wounded.  Our  national 
debt  today  is  said  to  be  greater  than  all 
of  the  national  debts  combined  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Our  influence 
is  needed  in  an  effort  to  perpetuate  world 
peace  and  is  being  fully  given. 

If  we  loan  England  $4,000,000,000  we 
may  have  to  loan  Russia  a  large 
amount,  and  Prance,  China.  Greece,  Italy, 
and  other  countries  large  amounts  pos- 
sibly totaling  $10,000,000,000.  If  we  loan 
England  this  money  and  refuse  to  loan 
substantial  amounts  to  other  nations  we 
will  be  charged  with  playing  favorites 
and  probably  place  our  Nation  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  go  all  the  way  through  and  loan 
this  vast  amount  of  money. 

The  amount  of  this  loan  would  pay  all 
the  pensions  and  benefits  of  every  kind 
for  our  veterans  for  the  coming  year. 
To  get  a  better  idea  of  how  much  money 
this  is  it  would  build  1,000.000  homes  for 
our  returning  soldiers  at  a  cost  of  $4,400 
per  home  and  today  there  are  over  a 
million  returning  soldiers  who  would  like 
to  buy  or  build  a  home  if  they  had  thp 
money. 

It  establishes  an  interest  rate  which 
begins  after  the  first  5  years  when  no 
interest  will  be  paid  on  the  loan,  of  about 
1.68  percent.  Our  cheapest  interest  rate 
for  returning  soldiers  is  4  percent.  Ob- 
viously the  rate,  even  if  it  cannot  be  paid, 
is  too  low.  and  the  contract  in  this  loan 
requires  that  interest  be  paid  only  when 
Britain  has  a  favorable  trade  balance  or 
is  able  to  pay  it. 

It  would  be  a  gift,  because  il  they  could 
not  pay  a  $4,000,000,000  loan  at  the  end 


of  World  War  I  they  cannot  pay  this  loan 
we  are  now  contemplating.  As  you  know, 
the  last  loan  was  never  paid  and  never 
will  be.  for  World  War  I. 

I  am  against  the  loan  because  the 
British  Empire  has  vast  resources  all 
over  the  world  in  gold,  diamonds,  rub- 
ber, tin,  lumber,  and  copper,  all  of  which 
the  United  States  could  use  and  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  could  spare  ^o  pay  on  this 
loan. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
Jesse  Jones,  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  former  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation.  Mr. 
Jones  has  been  recognized  as  the  ablest 
financial  leader  throughout  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  He  has  loaned  more 
money  probably  than  any  man  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Jones  has  opposed  the 
loan  to  Britain  from  the  outset.  Last 
week  he  testified  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Let  me  quote 
briefiy  one  of  his  terse  statements: 

We  cannot  stay  strong  If  we  continue  to 
print  dollars  and  scatter  them  to  the  four 
winds. 

Jones,  former  head  of  Government 
lending  agencies,  wrote: 

I  am  willing  to  help  Britain  to  the  extent 
we  can  aflford  to  help  them,  but  I  feel  Amer- 
ica should  demand  that  Britain  put  up 
collateral  as  security. 

We  have  fought  two  mean  wars  at  the  ex- 
pense of  millions  of  our  best  men  and  most 
of  our  stores  and  twice  have  saved  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  Now  we  are  called  upon,  In 
addition  to  sacrifices  already  made,  including 
some  $25,000,000,000  of  lend-lease  labor  and 
materials  for  which  we  will  get  nothing,  again 
to  save  the  Empire, 

The  administration  continues  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  inflation.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  realize  the  danger  of 
ruinous  inflation  and  are  constantly  try- 
ing to  prevent  it.  Inflation  is  caused  be- 
-  cause  of  more  money  with  which  to  pur- 
chase goods  than  there  are  goods  to  pur- 
chase. Certainly  if  we  issue  bonds  and 
convert  them  to  dollars  and  loan  Great 
Britain  approximately  $4,000,000,000  with 
the  agreement  that  she  will  spend  the 
most  of  it  in  buying  American  goods,  at 
this  critical  period  we  Increase  the  in- 
flationary pressure  by  approximately 
$4,000,000,000. 

It  has  been  my  contention  from  the  be- 
•ginning  that,  through  the  vast  reaches  of 
the  British  Empire,  they  can  deliver  in 
materials  of  which  we  are  short  in  this 
country  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  mer- 
chandise a  year.  In  return  for  that 
merchandise,  which  we  will  have  to  buy 
anyway,  we  could  trade  our  American 
dollars  for  this  merchandise,  giving 
Britain  the  help  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  a  fair  exchange  which  will  give  them 
the  assistance  they  need  without  adding 
this  cost  to  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Britain  has  certain  strategic  islands 
and  bases  which  we  need  for  the  defense 
of  our  country  ir  the  future  which  could 
be  given  to  the  United  States  also  in  part 
payment  for  such  a  loan.  They  have 
billione  of  collateral  in  the  United  States 
today,  at  least  a  part  of  which  could  be 
pledged  as  collateral  against  such  a  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  who  argue  in  favor 
of  the  loan  say  that  it  will  put  England 
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In  a  position  to  lower  her  tariffs,  bringing 
about  a  free  international  flow  of  trade 
and  commerce  greatly  to  the  l)enefit  of 
the  United  States,  that  unless  this  loan 
Is  made  a  trade  war  will  follow.  Yet, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  agreement  with 
respect  to  this  loan  which  guarantees 
that  the  present  preferential  trade  prac- 
tices of  England  and  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  discontinued.  When  the  lend- 
lease  master  agreement  was  made  and 
when  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  agreed 
upon  between  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  they  agreed,  at  that  time,  in 
definite  terms  that  these  trade  barriers 
and  preferential  agreements  would  be 
abandoned. 

Now,  the  administration  which  urges 
this  loan  comes  back  with  the  same 
argument,  yet  there  is  no  agreement 
with  reference  to  this  loan  nearly  so 
strong  as  the  two  past  agreements  and 
commitments  already  made.  In  other 
words,  we  are  confronted  with  an  eco- 
nomic Munich.  We  must  appease  Great 
Britain  if  we  are  not  to  have  economic 
warfare.  We  must  purchase,  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense,  her  fulfillment  of  the 
master  agreement  lor  settlement  of  lend- 
leass  aid  which  was  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  and  which  was  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  want  to  see  the  Amer- 
ican people  put  in  the  position  of  buying 
fulfillment  of  Britain's  pledge  again, 
especially  when  we  have  no  assurance 
that  they  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  agreement  on  this  loan  signed  by 
the  British  and  American  Governments 
contains  nothing  that  requires  the  Brit- 
ish to  abolish  Empire  trading  prefer- 
ences. The  American  negotiators  did 
ask  the  British  to  guarantee  the  aban- 
donment of  these  restrictions,  but  they 
refused. 

Mr.  Eccles.  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  brought  this  out  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee. 

All  Great  Britain  does  is  to  agree  to 
discuss  the  issue  of  ending  her  Empire 
trade  preferences  at  a  later  date. 

The  administration  recently  loaned 
Prance  $1,500,000,000.  They  are  loaning 
China  $500,000,000  and  through  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  they  will  be  loaning 
billions  of  dollars  to  help  other  countries 
in  their  postwar  reconstruction.  The  end 
is  not  in  sight.    We  must  call  a  halt. 

For  years  the  substance  of  the  people's 
money  has  been  wasted  on  the  various 
other  governments  of  the  world.  I  think 
we  should  start,  even  though  it  is  late, 
by  refusing  this  loan  under  present  condi- 
tions. If  we  will  do  this  probably  some- 
thing can  be  worked  out  that  will  give  the 
United  Kingdom  some  relief  she  badly 
needs  without  casting  too  great  a  burden 
on  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  close  by  pointing 
out  to  the  Members  of  Congress  how 
really  bad  our  financial  situation  Is  at 
the  present  time. 

These  figures  should  cause  the  Mem- 
bers to  stop  and  seriously  ponder  the  ac- 
tion we  are  about  to  take.  If  you  add  to 
the  $275,000,000,000  Federal  debt  all  of 
the  public  and  private  debts  of  the  Na- 
tion, you  will  find  that  the  American 
people  owe  $441,000,000,000.  There  are 
only  435  congressional  districts  in  the 
United  States.    That  debt  load  if  equally 


distributed  over  the  districts,  would 
amount  to  a  debt  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000  for  every  congressional  district  in 
the  United  States.  That  would  amount 
to  a  $25,000,000,000  debt  for  Illinois. 

Obviously,  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  is 
not  divided  according  to  congressional 
districts  but  this  illustration,  I  think,  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  time  has 
come  when  every  Member  of  this  House 
should  fight  against  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance and  giving  away  of  the  peo- 
ple's money.  Many  of  us  seek  to  cut  ap- 
propriations at  every  turn  of  the  road. 
We  have  tried  to  reduce  the  Federal  pay 
roll  by  a  million  and  a  half  people  in  an 
effort  to  save  $4,000,000,000  a  year. 
Many  of  us  will  continue  to  vote  for  econ- 
omy believing  that  we  must  reduce  the 
national  debt  and  reduce  the  burden  of 
taxes  on  the  people  if  we  are  to  keep  this 
country  sound  financially. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  next 
week,  when  the  vote  comes  on  the  British 
loan,  will  have  the  courage  and  the  wis- 
dom, as  I  see  it,  to  vote  against  such  loan. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  ForresUl,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  at  tht  Three-Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  of  the  Incorporation 
of  the  Town  of  Andovcr,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHT7SCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  of  Hon.  James  For- 
restal.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  on  June  1,  1946: 

For  Americans  a  visit  to  Andover.  like  a 
visit  to  any  New  England  town,  is  a  pilgrim- 
age. Here,  under  the  elms  and  along  the 
quiet  streets,  the  visitor  senses  the  continu- 
ance of  changeless  values — of  self-dependence 
within  the  framework  of  discipline,  of  fru- 
gality of  speech  and  conduct,  of  the  wisdom 
which  caused  the  founders  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  New  England  Colonies  to  build 
their  communities  upon  the  fovmdatlon 
stones  of  education  and  religion. 

With  those  men  who  settled  In  these  towns 
three  centuries  ago,  education  came  high 
on  the  list  of  the  necessities  of  living.  It 
could  truly  be  said  that  they  recognized  that 
men  could  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Here  in 
Andover.  and  Its  neighbor.  Exeter,  two  de- 
voted scholars  founded  schools  that  have 
had  extended  influence  in  American  educa- 
tion. 

I  doubt  If  New  Englanders  realize  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  New  England  spirit  per- 
vaded the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  nearly 
three  centuries  since  the  founding  of  And- 
over. In  the  last  6  years  I  have  been  in  most 
of  the  SUtes  of  the  Union  and  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  enduring  imprint  of  New  Eng- 
land culture,  education,  faith,  and  discipline 
In  great  areas.  In  cities  and  towns,  in 
churches,  and  schools  of  Iowa,  IlUnois.  Ohio, 
and  Kansas,  there  is  the  easily  recognized 
evidence  of  the  New  England  tradition  carried 
tbitber  by  the  migrating  families  of  genera- 
tions ago,  and  in  the  great  Northwest  you 


will  find  towns  that  will  give  the  traveler 
from  New  England  a  nostalgia  for  the  place 
of  his  nativity. 

The  years  are  many  since  a  small  group  of 
English  people  established  the  settlement  of 
Andover.  The  complexity  of  society  has  in- 
creased, but  the  principles  upon  which  they 
buUt  still  remain  first  principles.  By  choice 
and  by  necessity  their  problems  were  handled 
by  themselves.  There  was  no  great  Federal 
organization  to  which  they  could  turn  for 
help  or  relief.  Their  houses,  their  furniture. 
even  largely  the  clothing  they  wore  had  to  be 
fashioned  by  their  own  hands.  Their  schools 
were  the  result  of  individual  sacrifice  and 
the  faithful  service  of  scholars. 

Today  we  live  In  a  world  foreshortened  In 
time  and  space,  in  which  the  pattern  of  ac- 
tion unfolds  at  so  rapid  a  tempo  as  to  chair 
lenge  the  capacity  of  men  to  meet  It.  We 
shall  have  need  in  great  measxire  of  the  un- 
daunted courage  and  faith  with  which  your 
forefathers  met  difficulties  or  a  more  limited 
but  fully  as  demanding  character  as  those 
we  face. 

The  people  of  the  early  Andover  days  and 
the  people  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colonies 
in  general  never  avoided  responsibility  for 
local  problems.  That  sense  of  responslbUity 
must  be  retained  if  we  axe  as  a  Nation  to 
avoid  bring  swept  Into  the  abyss  of  collec- 
tivized society.  To  the  degree  that  the  social 
and  economic  framework  makes  possible  In 
each  Instance,  every  community  must 
shoulder  its  share  of  its  own  burdens. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  can- 
not avoid  taking  Federal  action  oji  many 
problems,  and  in  so  doing  it  makes  decisions 
affecting  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  people. 
But  there  is  no  conscious  desire  to  broaden 
the  area  of  that  authority.  Whether  It 
widens  dangerously  or  only  m  response  to 
pressing  necessities  will  depend  a  gre.<it  deal 
on  whether  your  tradition  of  self-reliance 
prevails,  of  not  avoiding  responsibility,  of 
solving  problems  at  home  wherever  possible. 
There  are  many  links  between  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Navy.  On  the  banks  of  the 
S3vern,  In  another  colonial  town,  hundreds 
of  young  men  In  midshipman  uniform  pass 
dally  under  the  statue  of  a  New  England  his- 
torian. In  the  long  and  level  light  of  eve- 
ning oiv  feels  that  the  spirit  of  George  Ban- 
croft looks  down  upon  the  visible  evidence 
of  his  statesmanship  and  foresight.  The 
lively  curiosity  of  that  searching  mind  cre- 
ated the  Intellectual  foundations  for  training 
officers  for  the  modem  American  Navy  just 
as  it  laid  the  foundation  in  point  cf  fact  for 
the  organization  of  the  Department  itself. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  phjrlcal  birth 
of  the  original  American  Navy,  of  Its  evolu- 
tion in  the  shipyards  of  Maine,  and  Its  man- 
ning by  the  self-reliant  seamen  of  Boston, 
Newport.  Falmouth,  and  Salem.  There  are 
present  links  as  well.  Not  the  least  of  these 
Is  that  between  Andover  Itself  and  the  Naval 
Academy.  Of  the  six  battalion  commanders 
In  this  year's  fourth-year  class  which  will 
be  graduated  next  Wednesday,  two  are  An- 
dover men — O.  8.  Hallett,  '42,  and  Richard 
Duden.  '43.  Many  of  you  know  these  young 
men.  It  is  not  Inappropriate  to  enumerate 
the  reasons  why  they  were  included  among 
the  leaders  of  the  brigade  of  midshipmen. 
Selection  depends  upon  ability,  leadership, 
character,  and  constructive  contribution  ot 
time  and  effort  to  the  good  ol  the  brigade. 
Of  the  nine  Andover  men  now  in  the  senior 
class  at  the  Academy,  none  has  been  In  seri- 
ous scholastic  difficulty,  and  of  the  42  An- 
dover men  who  have  entered  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  recent  years,  only  one  has  ever  failed. 
I  should  like  to  close  these  Informal  re- 
marks with  one  brief  additional  comment 
on  the  world  of  today  and  of  tomorrow. 
There  are  two  great  forces  which  now  chal- 
lenge the  minds  of  men.  One  is  the  force  of 
democracy  as  we  know  it :  The  democracy  ot 
liberty,  of  individual  freedom,  of  equal  op- 
portunity, of  religious  and  political  toler- 
ance— the  goals,  in  short  of  the  early  settlers 
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of  New  England.    The  other  Is  the  thesis  of 
total  authority  In  a  Central  Government,  the 
creation  of  a  monolithic  state  for  solutions  to 
all  problems,  for  the,?xpresslon  and  direction 
of  all  the  hopes  ana  aspirations  of  men.     It 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  because  our 
system  Is  the  b*st  for  us.  It  will  necessarily 
be  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  world.     If  the 
Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  democratic  govern- 
ment Is  to  hold  its  present   high  place  In 
the  contemporary  and  future  world,  we  shall 
have  to  make  our  democracy  dynamic.     For- 
tunately, that  dynamism  will  be  a  benevolent 
one  expressed  In  terms  of  help  to  the  dis- 
tressed   millions    of    many    countries.    The 
story  of  democracy  will  be  heard  by  people 
who  have  the  physical  strength  and  the  spir- 
itual faith  to  make  them  believe  that  they 
can  successfully  govern   then\selves.    A   to- 
talitarian state  la  born  In  a  soil  of  hunger, 
anarchy,  and  of  economic  chaos. 

There  is  no  curtain,  either  Iron  or  silk, 
behind  which  we  can  shut  off  the  rest  of  the 
movmg  world.  If  we  take  the  ^art  pro- 
portionate to  our  capacity  for  help,  and  If 
we  provide  the  leadership  which  the  world 
awaits  we  may  have  reasonable  hope  that 
the  lamps  of  liberty,  of  tolerance,  and  peace 
may  again  be  lighted  throughout  the  world. 


ProtesUnt  Protest 


Austria,  and  elsewhere.  Moreover.  It  hap- 
pens that  the  United  States  and  the  Vatican 
have  a  common  Interest  In  hastening  political 
and  economic  stabilization  of  the  Continent. 
Great  Britain  and  other  nations  In  which 
Protestantism.  In  one  or  another  of  Its  forms. 
Is  an  established  religion,  have  also  found 
It  advantageous  to  have  diplomats:  relation- 
ship with  the  Vatican.  This  was  also  true 
of  Prance  even  when  anticlerical  Influences 
were  ascendant  In  French  politics.  Through- 
out the  recent  war.  of  course,  the  diplomatic  ■ 
missions  to  the  Vatican  became  of  enormous 
Importance  to  all  the  antl-Axls  powers.  Pre- 
cisely what  part  was  played  by  the  Vatican 
as  Intermediary  In  the  negotiations  for  the 
Italian  surrender  has  not  yet  been  disclosed, 
but  it  Is  certain  that  the  overthrow  of  Musso- 
lini and  the  surrender  itself  were  made  easier 
by  the  presence  of  Allied  representatives  at 
Vatican  City. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTS 

Monday.  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  RYTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  8.  1946: 

PBOTESTANT    PROTEST 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Protestant  clergy- 
men who  last  Wednesday  demanded  of  Pres- 
ident Truman  that  he  recall  Mr.  M3rron  C. 
Taylor  from  his  special  mission  to  the  Vati- 
can are  agitating  themselves  quite  need- 
lessly. We  share  fully  the  devotion  of  these 
clerics  to  constitutional  principle  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  but  we  fall 
to  see  that  It  Is  In  any  way  violated  or  In 
the  leaat  endangered  by  Mr.  Taylors  pres- 
ence at  Vatican  City. 

The  fact  that  the  5cpe.  besides  being  a 
territorial  sovereign.  Is  the  head  of  a  religion 
claiming  numerous  adherents  throughout 
the  wcrld  does  not.  as  far  as  we  can  observe. 
alTect  the  question.  No  such  question,  as 
far  as  we  can  recall,  was  raised  about  the 
diplomatic  representatives  sent  by  the  United 
Sutes  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  although  the 
Ottoman  Sultans  of  Turkey  were  also  Caliphs 
of  El  Islam.  Nor  was  It  ever  raised  In  the 
case  of  diplomatic  embassies  to  the  court  of 
th2  Romanov  czars,  although  those  monarchs 
were  also  heads  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  The  United  States  also  maintains 
an  embassy  to  the  Court  of  St.  James',  that 
Is.  to  the  court  of  the  monarch  who  by  virtue 
of  his  office  and  In  the  name  at  least  is  head 
of  the  "Church  of  England  by  law  estab- 
lished." For  that  matter,  the  United  States 
maintained  a  regular  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  Holy  See  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Papal  States  In  1870. 

Apart  from  precedents,  the  advantages  of 
having  a  representative  at  the  Vatican  are 
so  numerous  and  so  obvious  that  the  objec- 
tions seem  almost  frivolous.  The  United 
States  at  this  stage  of  Its  history  Is  very 
deeply  Involved  In  European  affairs,  and  the 
papal  Influence  on  E  !rope:\n  politics  Just 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  the 
recent  electious  la  Italy,  Frtnce,  Holland, 


Unjust  Criticism  Strikes  at  Confidence  in 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5) .  1946 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  splendid  article  published  in  the 
Sunday  Star  of  June  9.  entitled,  "Unjust 
Criticism  Strikes  at  Confidence  in  Con- 
gress." The  article  was  written  by  Rep- 
resentative Clmience  Cannon,  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  hope  every  Senator  will  read  this  very 
fine  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNJt;sT  CnmcisM  Strikes  at  Confidence  in 
Congress — Flood  of  Unwarranted  and  Un- 
stn"PORTED  Attacks  Resented  by  Legisl.^tor 
Who  Sees  Danger  to  Welfare  of  Country 

(By    Clarence    Cannon.    Chairman,    House 
Appropriations  Committee) 

Wherever  dictators  and  usurpers  have 
climbed  to  autocratic  power  In  any  country 
their  first  care  has  been  to  strike  at  the 
representatives  of  the  people  In  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  in  proroguing  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, pointed  his  sword  at  the  mace  lying 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  cried,  "Take  away  this  bauble."  When 
It  was  carried  out  there  went  with  It  repre- 
sentative government  In  all  England. 

Again.  Napoleon,  stalking  Into  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  head  of  his 
grenadiers,  cried.  "Follow  me.  I  am  destiny. 
I  am  the  divinity  of  the  day."  As  his 
bayonets  drove  out  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  some  of  them  climbing  through  win- 
dows to  escape,  they  drove  out  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

From  that  day  until  the  end  of  the  Na- 
poleonic dynasty.  France,  and  all  Europe 
controlled  by  France,  was  without  represen- 
tative government. 

Again,  so  recently.  Hitler,  endeavoring  to 
seize  the  reins  of  government  In  Germany, 
as  the  first  step  toward  world  domination, 
burned  down  the  Reichstag  Building,  so  that 
Germany's  Hotise  of  Representatives,  unable 
to  meet,  was  scattered  In  confusion,  and 
before  it  could  reassemble,  a  large  number 
had  been  proscribed  or  were  in  concentration 


camps,  and  free  government  in  Germany  had 
been  destroyed,  and  free  government  was  In 
peril  throughout  the  world, 

PRESStTKE  GROtn»S  HPr  CONGRESS 

Here  In  America,  whenever  any  man  or 
group  of  men  have  sought  to  establish  au- 
tocratic control,  whether  political,  economic, 
or  Industrial,  they  have  struck,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  Innuendo,  at  the  Influence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people  In 
Congress.  Of  course,  the  American  people 
have  long  ago  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of 
armed  Interference  with  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  by  military  au- 
thorities. That  would  be  impossible  In 
America  today. 

Our  state  of  civilization  does  not  counte- 
nance the  political  prison  or  the  concentra- 
tion camp.  But  there  are  other  ways  of 
undermining  the  standing  and  influence  of 
the  Congress  in  the  regard  and  confidence 
of  the  people,  which,  whether  with  or  with- 
out sinister  motives,  can  be  Just  as  effective 
when  carried  to  their  ultimate  conclusion. 

The  Congress  has  been  subject  to  criti- 
cism— as  It  should  be — ever  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic.  One  of  the 
most  priceless  prerogatives  of  every  American 
Is  the  right  to  criticize  Congress  and  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  that  right  has 
been  widely  and  fully  exercised  from  the 
First  Congress  down  to  the  S2venty-ninth 
Congress  now  In  session.  At  times  that 
criticism  has  been  more  virulent  and  more 
undeserved  than  at  others.  And  that  is  as 
it  should  be.  Better  that  Congress  and  Con- 
gressmen be  unjustly  accused  on  many  oc- 
casions than  that  they  should  escape  merited 
stricture  on  any  single  occasion. 

flood    of    UNWAF.RANTED    ABUSE 

But  in  the  last  2  years  such  a  flood  of 

unwarranted  and  unsupported  abuse  and 
castigation  has  been  loosed  against  Congress 
and  its  procedure  as  has  no  .equal  in  the 
annals  of  congressional  condemnation. 

Newspaper  columnists  and  radio  broad- 
casters have  vied  with  written  and  spoken 
Jeremiads  delivered  before  the  House  to  an 
extent  that  at  times  transcend  even  the 
bounds  ef  truth  and  good  taste.  The  abuse 
of  Congress,  criticism  of  the  Congress  and 
Its  membership  and  its  procedure,  has  been 
without  precedent  since  the  stormy  days 
of  the  Sixtieth  and  Sixty-first  Congresses 
when  the  House  rules  were  a  national  polit- 
ical issue. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  something  is  so  wrong 
with  congressional  procedure  that  dire  dis- 
aster menaces  the  country,  Its  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  its  democratic  Institutions, 
unless  immediate  and  drastic  action  is  taken 
to  save  the  Nation  and  its  democratic  prac- 
tices from  onrushing  ruin  and  destruction. 
In  order  to  foster  this  propaganda  a  cam- 
paign of  abuse  and  disparagement  of  Con- 
gress individually  and  collectively  has  been 
waged. 

BriTER   SUMMARIZATIOI:    CITED 

Let  me  quote  from  Just  a  few  of  many 
such  castlgations.  Here  Is  a  summarization 
of  such  criticism  epitomized  by  one  of  the 
distinguished  Members  of  the  other  body 
and  published  In  the  Pageant  magazine: 

"The  trouble  with  Congress  Is,  briefly, 
Congressmen.  Their  two  main  Interests 
have  been  getting  reelected  and  lining  their 
pockets.  Short  of  everything  else  they  are 
lazy  and  overpaid.  They  have  it  soft.  The 
lobbyists  write  our  laws,  and  In  a  way  that 
is  fortunate  for  Congressmen  are  numb- 
skulls, they  are  windbags,  obstructionists, 
and  worse.  Only  a  vigilant  press  deters  them 
from  raidhig  the  Tre?fiury." 

Here  Is  a  quotation  from  a  statement  made 
on  the  House  floor: 

"Tlie  people  think  we  are  a  bunch  of 
clcwns." 

Here  is  a  statement  from  a  national  mag- 
azine, Elfc; 
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"Like  the  American  people  they  represent, 
they  are  Indeed  often  Ignorant,  provincial, 
and  greedy." 

Here  Is  another  statement  appearing  In 
Reader  s  Scope: 

"Washington's  great  Capitol  dome  covers 
•  lot  of  statesmanship  and  a  lot  of  skuldug- 
gers  and  bungling  inefficiency." 

Agrain,  here  Is  an  etlltorial  appearing  In  one 
of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  Nation: 

"Congress  Is  «nintellfgent.  lacks  courage, 
is  bogged  down  In  red  tape." 

You  will  notice  that  there  Is  no  distinc- 
tion here  between  the  Congress  and  its  mem- 
bership. They  do  not  make  that  statement 
with  reference  to  some  one  or  two  Members 
of  the  House.  They  make  the  broad  state- 
ment that  the  Congress  is  unintelligent.  lacks 
courage,  and  is  bogged  down  in  red  tape.  It 
Is  In  the  deadliest  form  in  which  It  could 
be  put  in  order  to  affect  the  sentiment  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  differentiation  be- 
tween the  institution  and  its  membership. 

Our  system  of  procedure  is  the  product  of 
more  than  a  thotisaud  years  of  legislative 
experience.  Some  objection  has  been  made 
that  it  is  not  up  to  date,  that,  like  a  woman's 
hat  or  a  man's  necktie,  it  ought  to  change 
every  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  parliamen- 
tary procedure  Is  based  upon  lundament%|l 
rules  of  decorum  which  do  not  change  ani 
more  than  the  fundamental  rules  of  bumai 
conduct  as  set  forth  in  the  Ten  Command^ 
ments  change.  It  has  been  built  up  througlj 
centuries  of  experience  in  various  legislative 
bodies,  beginning  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Wltenagemot,  continuing  down  through  the 
development  of  parliamentary  government  In 
the  Colonial  legislatures  in  this  country  and 
under  our  own  .system  of  government  for 
more  than  150  years. 

The  tenor  of  these  statements  Is  that  the 
Government  faces  a  crisis.  That  the  threat 
is  serious,  the  danger  is  real,  the  life  of  rep- 
resentative government  is  at  stake. 

BIAS    BT    SPEAKE3    DENIED 

Among  the  statements  lacking  in  accuracy 
but  advanced  as  a  reason  for  revision  of 
House  procedure  Is  the  statement  that  bills 
are  referred  to  committees  In  consideration 
of  the  attitude  of  the  chairman  toward  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  Inference  Is  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will.  If  he  is  opposed  to  a  measure,  refer  It  to 
^the  committee  where  the  chaliman  is  hostile 
to  that  measure,  or  If  he  favors  It,  will  refer 
It  to  a  committee  where  the  chairman  Is 
favorable  to  the  leglslalon. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts. 
Never  ha*  the  oldest  member  of  the  House 
ever  heard,  much  less  known,  it  to  be  so 
much  OS  Intimated  that?  the  Speaker  was 
governed  by  his  attitude  on  a  bill  in  its  ref- 
erence to  a  committee. 

Then  I  think  there  Is  no  charge  that  has 
been  made  more  frequently,  and  more  Inac- 
curately, In  an  endeavor  to  secure  public 
approval  of  some  notion  that  something  is 
seriously  wrong  with  the  procedure  of  the 
House  than  the  statement  that  committees 
have  overlapping  and  duplicating  Jurisdic- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committees  of  the  House  is  so  defi- 
nitely established  and  has  been  for  so  many 
years  that  the  question  of  the  reference  of  a 
bin  never  arises  on  the  floor.  If  a  bill  should 
be  referred  to  a  committee  which  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction,  there  is  every  provision  for 
its  reference  to  the  committee  properly  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction.  If  it  is  a  private  bill,  a  point 
of  order  can  be  raised  by  any  member. 

JE.U.OTJS   or  JURISDICTION  ^ 

The  committees  of  the  House  are  Jealous 
Of  their  jurisdiction,  and  if  anybody,  at  any 
time,  by  the  Improper  reference  of  a  bill 
should  infringe  upon  their  Jurisdiction,  that 
committee  would  immediately  protest. 
There  are  other  Instances  of  misstatements 
made  In  order  to  Inflame  the  people  against 
Congress  and  congressional  procedure.    On* 


such  Instance,  for  example.  Is  the  statement 
that  95  percent  of  the  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress are  drafted  in  the  departments.  Any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
can  testify  that  no  department  has  ever 
written  any  appropriation  bill  that  ever  came 
to  the  floor. 

Another  charge  which  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  accuracy  is  that  the  men  who  serve  as 
chairmen  of  committees  have  ex  officio  the 
power  to  report  legislation  or  to  kill  legisla- 
tion. On  the  fact  of  It  the  charge  cannot  be 
sustained.  The  committee  of  which  I  hap- 
pen to  be  a  member  has  45  members  and  the 
chairman  has  1  vote  In  the  45  and  no  more. 
He  Catinot  report  a  bill  unless  a  majority  of 
the  other  44  members  approve  and  he  must 
report  a  bill  If  a  majority  of  the  committee 
directs  him  to  to  report  It  no  matter  how 
unalterably  opposed  he  may  be  to  the  meas- 
ure. The  myth  tliat  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee has  any  more  power  than  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  is  another  fabrica- 
tion calculated  to  disturb  the  people  and 
shake  their  confidence  In  the  one  Institution 
•which  is  the  safeguard  of  their  liberties  and 
the  guaranty  of  their  right  of  free  Govern- 
ment. 

SENIORrrT   NOT  BINDING 

Let  me  say  Just  a  word  about  the  much- 
mooted  question  of  seniority.  The  impor- 
tance of  tiie  chairmanships  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated. There  ipay  be  a  little  glamour  con- 
nected with  tbe  chairmanships  but  that  Is 
about  all.  Some  chairmen  have  extra  rooms 
and  patronage,  but  as  chairman  of  one  of 
the  House  committees  I  do  not  have  even 
these  mode&t  perquisites.  I  have  no  mere 
personal  cleTk.s  and  no  more  office  space  than 
I  had  before  I  became  chairman,  and  I  pay 
for  all  my  own  stationery. 

Furthermore  the  rule  of  seniority  does  not 
always  obtain  In  the  election  of  a  chairman. 
The  rule  of  seniority  is  In  that  respect  neither 
absolute  nor  invariable.  In  my  own  com- 
mittee there  have  been  notable  Instances  In 
which  the  rule  of  seniority  was  disregarded. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  that 
would  have  a  more  disastrous  effect  on  the 
work  of  a  conmiittee  than  a  continuous 
potential  rivalry  between  half  a  dozen  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  to  which  of  them 
would  be  made  chairman  In  the  next  session, 
or  In  event  of  a  sooner  change.  The  entire 
membership  of  the  committee  would  be  Im- 
mediately divided  Into  factions.  There 
would  be  such  continuous  maneuvering  for 
position  and  such  £U3picion  of  every  move 
by  any  faction,  however  Inconsequential,  as 
to  seriously  impede  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee and  prejudice  its  conclusions.  No  chair- 
man, however  qualified,  could  secure  maxi- 
mum results  In  such  an  atmosphere. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  system  of 
seniority  has  been  in  effect  so  long  no  one 
gives  any  particular  attention  as  to  who  Is 
presiding,  or  who  will  preside  In  the  future. 
The  system  is  understood  and  respected. 
Attention  is  concentrated  on  the  work  of  the 
committee.  The  difference  between  the 
seniority  system  and  any  alternative  system 
is  the  difference  between  order  and  chaos. 

We  are  told  that  the  foundations  of  free 
government,  the  preservation  of  Democracy 
and  the  maintenance  of  American  institu- 
tions rests  on  the  number  of  committees. 
According  to  newspaper  and  magazine  state- 
ments. If  the  number  of  committees  Is  re- 
duced the  Republic  Is  safe;  If  the  number  of 
committees  is  not  reduced  all  hope  Is  gone. 

Now  what  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  committees? 
Would  there  be  less  work?  No.  Would  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  committees  re- 
duce the  number  of  men  required  to  do  the 
work  of  committees?  No.  The  reduction  of 
the  number  of  committees  woijjd  neither 
reduce  the  amount  of  work  nor  increase  the 
number  of  men  to  do  the  work.  In  other 
words,  whether  you  have  10  committees  or  a 
hundred  conunlttees.  you  have  the  same 
amotmt  of  work  and  the  same  ntunber  mi 


men  to  do  the  work.    And  you  would  follow 
the  same  system  of  handling  the  work. 

SUBCOMMITTEES  WOULD  TAKE  OVEH 

The  only  difference  would  be  that  instead 
Of  doing  the  work  in  committees,  as  at  pres- 
ent, it  would  be  done  by  subcommittees  made 
up  of  the  same  men.  As  soon  as  you  combine 
the  48  committees  of  the  House  into  18  com- 
mittees, you  immediately  appoint  48  sub- 
committees. 

The  important  thing  Is  to  stop  all  this  by- 
play and  stop  alarming  the  country.  If  there 
are  minor  defects  which  need  adjustment,  let 
us  make  them — preferably  on  consideration 
and  recommendation  by  the  committee  hav- 
ing jtirisdiction — and  have  the  matter  over 
with  and  stop  prejudicing  the  public  against 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  and 
against  their  representatives  In  the  Hovise  and 
Senate. 

In  1944  the  United  States  Government  col- 
lected more  money,  borrowed  more  money, 
spent  more  money,  and  created  a  greater  def- 
icit than  any  government  in  any  country  has 
ever  collected,  borrowed,  spent,  or  owed  in 
human  history.    It  is  a  world  record. 

And  In  1945  Congress  rescinded  more  ap- 
propriations, reclaimed  more  money,  and 
made  greater  reductions  in  expenditures  than 
was  ever  effected  by  any  government  before  In 
fiscal  history.    That  likewise  is  a  world  record. 

In  all  the  annals  of  the  past  there  is  no 
parliamentary  body  which  has  borne  such 
heavy  responsibilities,  administered  such  vast 
empires  of  production  and  distribution,  and 
discharged  its  duties  so  faultlessly  as  the  war 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


The  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1946 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  presented  for  our 
consideration  the  so-called  Case  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senat«.  It  Is  regrettable 
that  the  other  body  has  delayed  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  all  of  these  months, 
and  apparently  only  the  pending 
threatened  disaster  to  our  national 
economy  and  even  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  suflBciently  jarred  the 
other  body  and  caused  them  to  take 
action  on  legislation  that  we  believe 
would  have  prevented,  had  it  been  the 
law,  the  emergency  which  has  now 
arisen. 

These  strikes  and  threatened  strikes 
against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  be  stopped.  Labor  unions 
must  be  made  responsible  for  their  con- 
duct. As  the  President  said  in  his 
emergency  message — and  he  was  merely 
reiterating  what  Calvin  Coolidge  and 
Grover  Cleveland  had  long  ago  de- 
clared— that  strikes  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  not  be 
tolerated  at  any  time,  or  any  place,  or 
under  any  circumstances. 

If  the  President  is  in  good  faith  in  re- 
questing his  emergency  bill,  then  cer- 
tainly he  will  permit  the  Case  bill  to  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  non- 
sense to  say  that  this  biU  is  "anti-labor." 
unless  It  is  claimed  that  labor  unions 
are  immune  from  any  legislative  con- 
trol. 
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Briefly,  the  bill  does  about  as  follows: 
First.  Sets  up  a  new  and  badly  need- 
ed Federal  Mediation  Board  with  limit- 
ed powers; 

Second.  Outlaws  extortion  of  money 
from  farmers  hauling  their  own  produce 
to  market  in  their  own  trucks; 

Third.  Bans  exclusive  union  adminis- 
tration of  welfare  funds  financed  by  an 
employer; 

Fourth.  Exempts  supervisory  em- 
ployees from  the  provisions  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act; 

Fifth.  Authorizes  suits  for  damages 
against  labor  unions  for  violation  of  pro- 
tective bargaining  contracts; 

Sixth.  Curbs  secondary  boycotts  and 
jurisdictional  strikes; 

Seventh.  Provides  penalties  for  the 
use  of  force  or  violence  in  labor  contro- 
versies; 

Eighth.  Deprives  workers  of  their 
status  as  employees  under  the  Wagner 
Act.  if  they  fail  to  observe  a  cooling-off 
period  prior  to  striking. 

While  of  course  this  bill  does  not 
achieve  perfection  in  the  field  of  labor 
legislation,  it  is  certainly  a  long  overdue 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  leaves 
much  undone,  and  the  light  of  experience 
no  doubt  will  show  need  of  change  in 
some  of  the  provisions.  It  is.  however,  a 
beginning  on  the  long  overdue  task  of  re- 
vising and  balancing  laws  which  have 
been  heavily  weighted  down  in  favor  of 
labor  unions. 

The  President  recognized  this  need 
months  ago,  when  he  recommended  that 
Congress  do  something  about  stabilizing 
and  writing  permanent  labor  legislation 
overhauling  the  existing  law. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  subsequent  message  several 
weeks  ago  said  that  if  the  Congress  did 
not  like  his  recommendation,  to  write  a 
law  of  their  own.  This  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  and  passed  the  Case 
bill  in  its  original  draft  and  sent  it  over 
to  the  Senate  months  ago.  Of  course 
the  President,  apparently  playing  a  little 
politics  on  Saturday  when  he  requested 
an  emergency  legislation,  asked  that  a 
joint  committee  be  set  up  to  study  the 
question  and  bring  forth  some  legislation 
within  the  next  6  months.  Obviously, 
this  recommendation  is  without  merit, 
becaiise  for  years  at  different  intervals 
permanent  labor  legislation  has  been 
studied  by  the  House;  the  Case  bill  is  the 
result  of  years  of  study;  and  the  Senate 
has  finally  acted. 

The  overwhelming  votes  by  which  this 
legislation  has  been  passed,  first  in  the 
House  by  a  voie  of  230  to  106,  and  finally 
in  the  Senate  by  a  margin  of  49  to  29 — 
is  indicative  that  these  overwhelming 
votes  are  the  result  of  extended  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  and  hearings  that  have 
been  held  in  l>oth  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time:  and  a  further 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress based  upon  the  experience  of  years 
with  the  labor  abuses  which  this  bill  is 
designed  to  correct. 

The  publics  safety  and  the  peace  and 
health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  paramount  to  the  whims  of  either 
labor  or  management.  The  public  de- 
mands a  better  deal  from  the  Congress 
and  from  the  President,  than  to  wait  un- 
til an  emergency  is  here  which  threatens 


the  very  existence  of  our  Republic  and 
the  economy  of  the  country,  by  then 
passing  emergency  legislation. 

We  must  prevent  these  emergencies 
from  arising,  and  thai  is  exactly  what  we 
propose  to  do  in  the  Case  bill. 

I  trust  that  the  President  will  speedily, 
sign  the  bill,  so  that  it  may  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  farmers  are  en- 
titled to  be  protected  against  racketeer- 
ing. The  Hobbs  bill  now  a  part  of  the 
Ca.se  bill,  will  stop  racketeering  and  per- 
mit the  farmers  to  deliver  their  produce 
in  their  own  trucks  in  a  peaceable  way — 
the  American  way. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
protect  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  those  unscrupulous  so-called 
labor  leaders  who  have  threatened  our 
safety  and  have  even  threatened  the  de- 
struction of  our  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 


Communism  In  the  United  States  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  articles 
by  Mark  Foote,  from  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times: 

[From  the  Bay  Citv   (Mich.)    Times  of  May 
28.  1946] 

Labor  Leaders  Among  Who's  Who  of  United 
States  "Commixs"  and  Party  Leaders 

(This  Is  the  eleventh  of  a  series  of  stories 
on  communism  in  the  United  States  today, 
answering  the  query:  Is  communism  a 
menace?) 

(By  Mark  Foote) 

Washington. — Herewith  is  presented  a  very 
limited  Who's  Who  of  Communists  and  Com- 
munist fellow  workers  In  the  labor-union 
movement  today,  particularly  the  CIO.  It  in- 
cludes the  names  of  only  a  few  of  those  who 
have  worked  their  way  to  high  official  posi- 
tions in  Imporunt  unions  and  represent 
several  million  workers. 

The  names  of  the  unions  they  represent 
and  the  positions  they  hold  Indicates  the  far- 
flung  infiltration  they  have  attained.  Tiie 
list  could  be  enlarged  almost  indefinitely  if 
noncfflce  holders  in  unions  were  to  be  In- 
cluded, and  space  permitted. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion which  tries  (unsuccessfully)  to  keep 
Communists  out  of  Federal  Government 
service,  defines  a  Communist  for  its  purposes 
as  follows: 

"One  who  has  followed  the  Communist 
Party  line  through  one  or  more  changes." 

Thus  the  United  States  Government 
names  as  Communists  not  only  the  com- 
paratively few  who  pay  party  dues  and  pro- 
claim party  membership.  It  includes  also 
all  those  who  follow  the  party  line. 

One  of  the  fellow  travelers  is  Grant  Oakes, 
president  of  the  CIO  United  Farm  Equipment 
and  Metal  Workers,  who  Saturday  condemned 
President  Truman's  speech  before  Congress 
which  ended  the  railroad  strike.  He  charged 
Truman  had  betrayed  supporters  of  President 
Roosevelt,  that  his  speech  v/as  a  whitewash 
of  the  rich  and  arrogant  railroad  operators, 
and  that  Truman  had  committed  suicide  for 
the  Democratic  Party. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  out  and  out  Commie?: 

1.  Ben  Gold,  president  of  the  International 
Fur  and  Leather  Workers  of  America,  and 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  CIO.  In 
1931  Gold  was  Communist  Party  candidate 
for  the  New  York  State  Assembly  from  the 
Bronx;  in  1933  for  its  candidate  for  alder- 
manic  president;  in  l536,  again  a  candidate 
for  the  assemlDly,  his  union  was  thrown  cut 
of  AFL  for  communistic  leanings. 

2.  Donald  Henderson,  general  president  cf 
the  United  Cannery,  Agricultural  and  Pack- 
ing and  Allied  Workers,  a  CIO  union.  He 
has  been  a  publicly  avowed  and  card-holding 
member  for  10  years.  Writing  in  The  Com- 
munist in  September  1935,  he  spoke  of  neces- 
sity of  the  Communist  Party  carrying 
through   its  idea  of  Soviet   power. 

HELEN    KAY 

3.  Helen  Kay.  editor  of  News,  official  pub- 
lication of  the  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Workers,  CIO,  since  merged  in  the  United 
Workers  Union.  Her  real  name  is  Kolodny. 
She  has  been  a  Communist  ParTy  member  for 
12  years.  In  1933  she  was  editor  of  the  New 
P'oneer,  Ccminy  Party  publication  for  chil- 
dren. 

4.  Lewis  Merrill  (real  name  Louis  Cohen), 
president  of  the  United  Office  and  Profes- 
sional Workers  of  America,  CIO.  John  P. 
Frey.  president  of  the  AFL  metal  trades  de- 
partment, declared  under  oath  he  is  a  mem- 
ber cf  the  Coramunist  Party  in  New  York. 

5.  Frederick  N.  Myers,  vice  president  cf  the 
National  Maritime  Union,  ccchairman  of  a 
committee  to  honor  Geo rgi  Dimltrov,  former 
head  of  the  Communist  International,  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  New  Masses.  Sign- 
er of  United  May  Day  conference  promoted 
by  committees. 

6.  Michael  J.  Quill,  president  Transport 
Workers  Union,  CIO.  John  J.  Murphy  testi- 
fied under  oath  liefore  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  of  Congress:  "I  sat  in 
unit  19-S  of  the  Communist  Party  with 
Quill."  Michael  Kelly  testified  Quill  had 
asked  him  to  join  the  Communist  Party  and 
attend  the  party's  workers  school. 

7.  Harry  Sacher,  general  counsel  of  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  of  America. 
Thomas  HurSjjhrey  O'Shea,  former  party 
member,  and  first  president  of  the  Workers 
Union.  Identified  Sacher  as  a  high  trusted  in- 
sider in  party  councils. 

8.  William  Sentner,  vice  president.  United 
Electrical,  Radio,  and  M^.chinery  Workers 
Union.  In  an  interview  in  Fortune  magazine 
in  Novemher  1943,  Sentner  said:.  "When  I 
Jointed  the  Communists  I  told  everybody." 
He  admits  he  pays  party  dues  arrd  devotes 
most  of  his  time  to  getting  new  members. 

9.  Seymour  Siporin,  national  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  United  Farm  Equipment  and 
Metal  Workers  of  America.  In  1939  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Communists  Party's  May 
day  celebration  in  Chicago.  Has  been  ar- 
rested frequently  in  connection  with  Commy 
riots  and  demonstrations. 

10.  Ferdinand  C.  Smith,  also  of  United 
Farm  Equipment  Workers.  September  24. 
1942,  he  spoke  at  a  Communist  Party  second 
front  meeting  in  New  York  City.  In  same 
year  he  endorsed  Communist  candidate  for 
Governor  and  alderman.  He  was  sponsor  of 
defense  of  Morris  U.  Schappes,  a  Commy 
teacher  ousted  from  City  College,  N.  Y.,  and 
now  serving  a  sentence  for  perjury. 

11.  Louise  Thompson,  in  1940  vice  president 
of  International  Workers  Order,  a  Communist 
atixiliary.  A  Negro,  she  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  Commy  magazines  and  speaker  at 
Commy  gatherings. 

12.  Ruth  Young,  an  official  of  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America  which  has  600,000  members  She 
makes  no  denial  of  Communist  membership. 

party    LINEaS 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  party  liners: 
1.  John  J.  Bernard,  organizer  of  the  United 

Electrical,  Radio  and  Machinery  V/orkers  or 

America, 
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2.  Louis  Allen  Berne,  president.  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Architects,  Engineers. 
Chemists,  and  Technicians,  CIO.  Identified 
as  a  Communist  by  Walt^'r  Johnson,  former 
vice  president  of  the  federation  In  two  let- 
ters dated  July  8,  and  November  6,  1939. 

3.  Neil  Brant,  lecturerrr  at  the  Commy 
School  for  Democracy,  arrested  for  defiling 
the  United  States  flag. 

4.  Harry  Bridges,  president.  International 
Longsrhoreraen  &  Warehousemen's  Union. 
Declared  a  Communist  by  Attorney  Gener.-d 
Blddle,  but  Supreme  Court  absolved  him. 
Always  follows  commy  line. 

5.  Joseph  Curran,  president.  National  Marl- 
time  Union,  he  said  in  1943:  "Only  one  mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  labor's  Congressman— Vito 
Marcantonlo— a  Communist." 

6.  Abraham  Flaxer,  President  of  United 
Government  Workers. 

7.  Eleanor  Fowler,  secretary-treastirer,  CIO 
Women's  AuxUlary. 

8.  Frank  R.  McGrath,  president.  United 
Shoe  Workers  and  member  cf  the  executive 
committee  of  CIO,  the  body's  highest  govern- 
ing body. 

9.  Lew  W.  Michener,  west  coast  director. 
United  Automobile,  Aircraft,  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  Union,  CIO. 

10.  Saul  Mills,  secretary- treasurer.  Greater 
New  York  Industrial  Union  Council. 

11.  Morris  Muster,  president  United  Furni- 
ture Workers  of  America  of  46.000  workers. 

12.  Eleanor  Nelson,  United  Federal  Work- 
ers of  America. 

13.  Lee  Pressman,  general  counsel  of  CIO- 
PAC,  and  also  of  CIO. 

14.  Reid  Robinson  president,  Mine.  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers  Union.  CIO. 

15.  Jc8»ph  P.  Selly  internatlon  president. 
American  Communications  Association. 

All  names  are  taken  from  sworn  and  docu- 
mented evidence  of  Committee  on  un-Ameri- 
can activities. 

IFrom  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  of  May 

29,  1946) 
Highly  Conservative  Organizations  Domi- 
nated BY  Fellow  Travelers 
(This  is  the  twelfth  of  a  series  of  stories  on 
communism  in  the  United  States  today, 
answering  the  query:  Is  communism  a 
menace?) 

(By  Mark  Foote) 

Washington.— It  is  amazing  how  highly 
conservative  organizations,  groups,  and  Indi- 
viduals allow  themselves  to  be  associated 
vlth  or  dominated  by  members  ofthe  Com- 
munist Party  and  fellow  travelers.  In  some 
cases  Important  people  permit  use  of  their 
names  by  an  organization  with  an  altruistic 
purpose  and  afterward  regret  it. 

In  other  Instances  they  are  less  Innocent 
than  gullible.  They  think  their  own  con- 
servative liberalism  will  compensate  for  the 
suspected  or  known  subversive  character  of 
their  associates.  Politicians  notoriously  ac- 
cept the  support  of  any  voter  group  or  even 
Individuals  with  whom  they  would  not  other- 
wise be  associated. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  recently  organized 
Independent  Citizens'  Committee  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions,  the  left-wing  or- 
ganization, of  which  Harold  L.  Ickes,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  director,  at  the 
reported  salary  of  140,000  a  year,  and  James 
Roosevelt,  son  of  former  President  Roosevelt, 
Is  political  director  at  I25.C00  salary. 

No  one  would  accuse  either  Ickes  or  Roose- 
velt of  being  a  Communist.  But  the  fact  la 
the  American  Communist  Party  has  strongly 
Infiltrated  and  Is  working  strenuously  to 
dominate  the  organization.  According  to  in- 
formation in  Government  files,  the  Commu- 
nists are  taking  credit  for  organizing  the 
committee  and  have  placed  active  members 
In  key  positions. 

The  forerunner  of  the  present  committee 
was  the  Independent  Voters'  Committee  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  for  Roosevelt,  organized 


in  August  1944  by  Jo  Davidson,  the  sculptor, 
and  a  few  associates  to  work  for  reelection 
of  Roosevelt. 

That  group  was  serving  a  perfectly  normal 
political  purpose.  It  operated  only  in  New 
York  and  held  two  rallies  In  Madison  Square 
Garden,  one  of  which  was  addressed  by  Bette 
Davis,  the  motion-picture  actress,  and  the 
other  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace. 

Following  the  election,  according  to  official 
Information,  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  group  under  its  present  name  were  made 
at  Communist  headquarters  In  New  York. 
Among  the  sponsors,  again  headed  by  Jo 
Davidson,  were  Louis  Adamlc,  James  Cagney, 
Bartley  Crum,  Howard  Fast,  William  S.  Gail- 
more,  Lillian  Hellman,  Langston  Hughes, 
Canada  Lee,  Paul  Robeson,  and  Edward  G. 
Robinson. 

While  there  Is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
these  sponsors  were  Communists,  their  close 
affiliation  with  Communist  front  organiza- 
tions had  been  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Government  investigators. 

The  Daily  Worker,  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party,  published  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mittee. On  December  24.  1944.  It  said:  "It 
is  good  and  Important  news"  that  the  com- 
mittee had  been  formed.  On  January  17, 
1945,  articles  of  Incorporation  were  filed  in 
Albany,  signed  by  Jo  Davidson  and  Fred- 
erick March.  Maich  siwnsored  the  councU 
of  American-Soviet  friendship,  and  was  iden- 
tified by  a  communist  appearing  before  the 
Tenny  fact-finding  committee  of  the  State 
of  California,  as  a  member  of  the  party. 

Later  the  New  York  Communist  Party  Look 
credit  for  organization  of  the  committee. 
In  August  1945  Jane  Hoffman,  head  of  the 
cultural  section  of  the  party,  stated:  "The 
comrades  of  the  cultural  section  have  helped 
to  organize  and  build  a  vitally  important 
mass  organization;  one  which  you  all  know 
as  communists,  the  Independent  citizens 
committee  of  the  art,  sciences,  and  profes- 
sions." 

At  the  same  convention.  Benjamin  Davis, 
a  Negro  member  of  the  party,  discussing  ac- 
complishments of  members  recommended  for 
the  party's  State  committee,  singled  out 
Lionel  Berman,  who  was  slated  to  head  the 
cultural  section.  An  early  press  agent  ot  the 
committee  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  was  Roy 
Torr,  former  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Daily 
Worker. 

Ickes'  predecessor  In  the  post  of  executive 
director  was  Hannah  Dorner.  former  press 
agent  for  the  council  of  American-Soviet 
friendship.  The  committee  has  branches  In 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Wasliing- 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Green- 
wich-Stamford, Conn.  The  Hollywood  branch 
is  said  to  be  Communist  dominated.  The 
paid  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  branch,  June 
Blythe.  has  a  long  Communist  record,  accord- 
ing to  Government  reports. 

In  late  April  of  this  year  the  Independent 
Citizens'  Committee  of  the  Arts  Sciences  and 
Professions  Join  with  New  Dealers,  left-wing- 
ers, and  some  very  conservative  organizations 
and  Individuals  In  giving  a  *12.50-a-plate 
dinner  in  honor  of  Trygve  Lie,  secretary -gen- 
eral of  the  Security  Coimcil  of  the  United 
Nations,  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York. 

Lie  had  Jused  "ruled ' — to  the  surprise  of 
all  delegates  except  those  of  Russia  and  Pol- 
and— that  the  Iranian  dlsput  might  not  be 
legally  kept  on  the  Council  agenda  after 
Stalin  sent  word  he  would  withdraw  Soviet 
troops. 

On  the  executive  comitilttee  sponsoring  the 
dinner  were:  Bartley  Crum,  who  was  chair- 
man last  year  of  a  Red  rally  In  Madison 
Square  Garden,  at  which  Harold  Laski,  Brit- 
ish labor  leader  attacked  the  Vatican.  How- 
ard Fast,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
Masses,  official  Communist  Party  magazine; 
Langston  Hughes.  Communist  poet  whose 
poems  In  Communist  publications  have 
mocked  the  divinity  cf  Christ  and  upheld 
revolution  by  force  and  violence. 


Some  very  different  organizations  were  in- 
cluded among  the  sponsors,  for  instance,  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  YMCA.  But 
also  there  was  the  National  LawArCrs'  GuUd. 
many  times  accused  of  Red  leanings.  A.  A. 
Berle,  Jr.,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
and  Robert  H.  Jackson,  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, both  denounced  It  as  a  Communist 
organization. 

The  New  Leader,  Socialist  Party  orgen  (but 
anti-Commtmist)  said  In  Its  Issue  of  April 
32.  1946: 

"Mr.  Ickes  and  James  Roosevelt  have  « 
right  as  paid  officials  of  the  ICASP  to  de- 
mand a  thorough  housecleaning  of  those 
elements  whose  names  have  appeared  on 
every  communistic  front  of  the  past  decade." 
The  New  Leader  continues:  "Paul  Robe- 
son's role  as  a  Communist  Is  now  widely 
known,  and  his  name  as  a  sponsor  is  no  svir- 
prlse;  neither  Is  the  name  of  Frank  Sin- 
atra— consider  the  bobby  soxers'  interest  In 
the  American  Youth  for  Democracy,  suc- 
cessor to  the  Young  Communist  League. 

"Messrs.  Ickes  and  Roosevelt  may  argue 
that  the  Communists  are  In  a  minority  in 
their  organizations  and  cannot  Influence 
policy.  But  we  might  ask:  'Why  did  the 
ICASP  back  Johannes  Steel,  an  ex-Nazi  ra- 
dio commentator  recently  exposed  by  the 
New  Leader  as  the  American  Labor  party  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  New  York  City?'  " 

[From  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  of  May 
30.  1946] 

CoMiroNisTs   Took   Radical  Maktlc  When 
Socialists  Finished  With  It 

This  is  the  thirteenth  of  a  series  of  stories 
on  communism  In  the  United  States  today, 
answering  the  query:  Is  communism  » 
menace? 

(By  Mark  Foote) 

Washington. — The  United  States  never 
had  a  political  party  which  openly  advocated 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force  to  ac- 
complish Its  ends,  except  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  Socialist  Party  in  its  early  days. 
The  latter  has  long  since  abandoned  the  ad- 
vocacy of  violence. 

The  Communist  Party  cotild  be,  and  to 
some  extent  Is  today,  a  menace  to  our  tradi- 
tional two-party  system  of  government.  As 
It  gains  strength  by  infiltration  Into  other 
minor  parties.  Its  support  becomes  important, 
and  Is  eagerly  sought.  This  is  the  situation 
In  New  York  State  where  the  Comrnunist- 
domlnated  American  Labor  Party  admittedly 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  Presidential 
and  gubernatorial  elections,  as  also  in  may- 
oral elections  In  New  York  City. 

E\'er  since  Its  organization  in  1936.  the 
American  Labor  Party  has  polled  upwards 
of  400,000  votes  in  State-wide  elections  in 
New  York,  except  in  1942.  It  furnished  the 
margin  to  defeat  Thomas  E.  Dewey  for  Gov- 
ernor In  1938,  by  endorsing  the  Democratic 
candidate.  It  duplicated  the  feat  in  1E40  and 
1944  by  throwing  Its  following  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt  against  the  Republican  nominee. 

In  1944  tht  American  Labor  Party  polled 
496,000  votes  In  New  York  State,  while  the 
Liberty  Party  which  split  off  from  ALP,  be- 
cause It  would  not  stand  for  Communist 
infiltration,  polled  330,000. 

Sidney  Hillman.  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers'  Union  and  David 
rmbinsky,  president  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  were  the  leading 
spirits  in  forming  the  American  Labor  Party 
In  1936.  It  was  formed  out  of  trade  unions 
(250),  Old  Guard  Socialists  and  labor's  Non- 
partisan League. 

split  kxplainzs 

The  split  between  Hillman  and  Dubinsky 
over  communism  Is  told  by  Prof.  Hugh  A. 
Bone,  in  an  article  in  the  April  nun-.ber  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Review: 
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••Hillman  made  the  alliance  with  the  Com- 
munists who  were  eager  to  control  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  Party."  says  Bone.  "Hillman,  sup- 
ported by  the  CIO  industrial  union  council, 
proposed  to  "roof  the  party  In  trade  unionism 
by  welcoming  the  Communist  unions  en 
bloc  and  Inviting  them  Into  their  councils. 

"The  right  wing  under  Dublnsky  feared 
this  plan  would  close  the  door  to  sympathetic 
middle-class  progressives,  and  Insisted  that 
only  non-Communist  groups  and  unions  tn. 
admitted,  but  his  pleas  were  unavailing.  The 
left  wing  won  decisively  In  the  ensuing  pri- 
mary." 

After  futile  efforts  to  heal  the  breach  the 
right  wing  at  an  organization  convention  in 
May.  launched  a  new  party  under  the  name, 
"Liberal."  and  proceeded  to  nominate  Roose- 
velt and  Wallace. 

To  stave  off  Communist  infiltration,  a  spe- 
cial bylaw  refused  membership  to  any  person 
who  advocates,  supports,  follows,  adheres  to, 
or  espouses  any  totalitarian  doctrines,  philos- 
ophy, or  activity,  whether  Fascist,  Nazi,  Com- 
munist, or  known  by  any  other  name. 

A  statement  was  Issued  March  29,  1944,  by 
200  liberal  and  labor  representatives,  under 
the  heading: 

"BROWDER  INFLUENCE 

"The  primary  returns  leave  no  doubt  that 
Earl  Browder  (then  the  Communist  Party 
leaden  has  captured  the  ALP." 

The  statement  continued: 

"The  overwhelming  Communist-dominated 
new  State  committee  (of  the  ALP)  un- 
doubtedly will  also  attempt  to  nominate 
non-Communists  on  its  executive  committee 
In  order  to  present  an  innocent  facade  to  the 
public  and  thereby  to  expand  Its  insidious 
Influence.  Liberals  and  progressives  will  be 
v.ary  of  such  a  trap  and  its  consequences. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  true  liberals 
serve  as  a  front  for  a  band  of  masked  Com- 
munists and  their  fellow  travelers." 

Tlus  statement  was  signed  by  Dean  Al- 
range.  who  made  a  very  credible  race  for 
governor  on  the  ALP  ticket  in  1942.  and  by 
the  former  State  chairman,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  ALP. 

Hillman.  although  denying  that  he  is  a 
Communist  and  saying  the  charge  is  merely 
a  rmt>ke  screen,  is  doing  nationally  in  the 
CIO  Political  Action  Committee  what  he  Is 
doing  locally  in  New  York. 

As  the  Communist  Party  gains  momentum 
in  the  great  industrial  centers,  as  it  Is  today. 
and  as  It  Infiltrates  parties  like  the  ALP 
or  one  of  the  major  parties.  It  may  some  day 
hold  the  balance  of  power  in  a  Presidential 
election. 

Editorial  Research  Reports,  a  nonpartisan 
research  organization,  made  a  study  of  the 
elections  of  1912  and  1916  which  is  reveal- 
ing as  to  future  possibilities.  Disciisslng  the 
1912  election,  it  said: 

"The  only  Presidential  election  In  which 
the  Socialist  Party  (the  Communist  Party 
was  not  then  in  existence)  has  received  more 
~~than  5  percent  of  the  total  vote  was  the 
three-cornered  contest  of  1912  in  which 
Eugene  V.  Debs  polled  6  percent  of  the  total. 
There  were  15  States  in  which  the  Socialist 
vote  was  larger  In  that  year  than  the  plu- 
rality for  the  candidate  who  won  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  State. 

"The  total  electoral  vote  of  these  States 
was  77.  sufficient  to  control  any  close  election. 
The  point  is.  not  that  a  Socialist  could  have 
been  elected,  but  that  the  Socialist  vote 
mlcht  have  swung  the  election  to  either  of 
the  two  major  parties. 

"KAOICAI.  BZINS  CHANCE 

"The  Presidential  election  of  1916  was  the 
most  evenly  contested  since  1876.  It  re- 
FUlted  in  277  votes  for  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
254  for  Charles  Evans  Hughes — a  majority  of 
23.  The  Socialist  vote,  although  amounting 
to  only  slightly  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
total,  was  greater  than  the  plurality  for 
Wilson  in  three  States,  with  a  total  of  24 
electoral   votes,  and  that  for  the  plurality 


for  Hughes  in  four  States,  with  a  total  of 
40  electoral  votes. 

States  earned  by  Wilson  In  1916:  Califor- 
nia—winner's plurality  3,866,  Socialist  vote 
43,250.  electoral  vote  13.  New  Hampshire — 
winner's  plurality  56.  Socialist  vote  1,311. 
electoral  vote  4.  Washington — winner's 
plurality  16,144,  Socialist  vote  22,800.  elec- 
toral vote  7. 

States  carried  by  Hughes  In  1916:  Indiana- 
winner's  plurality  6.942,  Socialist  /ote  21,855, 
electoral  vote  15.  Minnesota— winners 
plurality  3.392.  Socialist  vote  20,117,  electoral 
vote  12.  Oregon — winner's  plurality  6.726. 
Socialist  vote  9,711,  electoral  vote  5.  West 
Virginia— winner's  plurality  2,721.  Socialist 
vote  6.140,  electoral  vote  7. 

The  Communist  Party  since  the  Red  revo- 
lution in  Russia  in  1917  has  succeeded  the 
Socialist  Party  as  the  organization  support- 
ing pure  Marxism  and  appealing  to  the  rad- 
ical elements.  In  1938  a  referendum  of  the 
Socialist  Party  voted  to  omit  belief  in  the 
class  struggle  as  one  of  the  requirements 
for  membership. 

Change  in  the  Socialist  Party  leadership 
is  shown  by  the  contrast  between  Debs,  its 
former  leader,  and  Norman  Thomas,  its  pres- 
ent leader.  Debs  was  a  workingman  who 
had  little  formal  education,  who  served  two 
Jail  sentences  for  violation  of  Federal  law. 
and  was  prone  to  urge  his  followers  to  nise 
force. 

Thomas  comes  from  a  family  of  clergymen, 
was  an  honor  graduate  at  Princeton,  receiv- 
ing an  honorary  degree  from  that  institution 
in  1932.  and  was  for  a  time  a  Presbyterian 
minister. 

It  is  not  the  Socialist  Party  which  today 
gets  the  votes  or  yields  the  power.  It  Is  the 
Communists  who  follow  the  Marxian  theories, 
rather  than  the  "revisionists"  who  are  the 
danger. 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

OF   W.\SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  several  clippings  from  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times. 

Here  is  some  private  power  sabotage 
against  the  people's  eflforts  to  electrify 
rural  America. 

This  is  further  evidence  that  there 
should  be  an  investigation  without  delay 
of  the  activities  of  the  power  companies 
and  power  lobby.  An  investigation  now 
will  show  even  more  skulduggery  than 
did  the  fruitful  Walsh  investigation : 

U.  E.  Proftis  in  City  Dissipated  Outside,  REA 
Official  Hints — Skipping  Around  to  Skim 
Cream  Appe.\rs  to  Prevent  Orderly  Devtl- 
cpiNG  or  Farmers'  Own  Power  Program,  W. 
J.  Neal  Asserts 

(By  Harry  D.  Wohl) 

Washington,  May  22. — A  survey  of  St.  Louis 
County  last  August. disclosed  that  1,199  rviral 
families  In  a  territory  criss-crossed  by  the 
lines  of  the  Union  Electric  Co.  of  Missouri 
were  without  electric  service,  the  Star-Times 
was  Informed  today. 

Charles  W.  Bradley,  right-of-way  supervisor 
for  the  Crawford  Electric  Cooperative  of 
Bourbon.  Mo.,  said  the  survey  was  made  to 
determine  if  the  cooperative  could  give  fam- 
ilies pocketed  among  the  Union  Electric  lines 
the  electricity  for  which  at  least  200  were 
asking. 


Except  for  a  few  cases,  this  was  found  to  b« 
Impossible. 

"not  my  territory" 

Allen  M.  Prltchett.  manager  of  the  cooper- 
ative, said  he  asked  a  Union  Electric  repre- 
sentative In  Franklin  County  why  the  com- 
pany was  not  going  in  to  serve  these  St.  Louis 
County  "pockets"  Instead  of.  as  Prltchett  al- 
leged, "erecting  spite  lines  In  Jefferson  anl 
Franklin  Counties  to  hinder  the  cooperative's 
program."  The  rep'-esentativc  told  him. 
Prltchett  said,  "St.  Louis  County  is  out  cf 
my  territory." 

Commenting  today  on  alleged  constructloi 
spurts  by  Union  Electric  and  other  private 
utilities  into  "cream"  sections  of  cooperative 
systems  In  Missouri  and  throughout  the  Ns  - 
tlon,  William  J.  Neal,  Acting  Administrator  cf 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  in 
the  absence  of  Administrator  Claude  WlcK- 
ard.  told  the  Star-Times: 

"The  purpose  of  such  activities  appears  1o 
be  to  prevent  the  orderly  development  of  the 
farmers'  own  electrification  program." 

REPLY  BY  NEAL 

About  a  statement  by  Prltchett  that  Unlcn 
Electric  was  offering  farmers  a  60-ceiit 
monthly  minimum  for  10  kilowatt-houis. 
Neal  remarked. 

"If  It  Is  true  that  Union  Electric  Is  offering 
rural  service  at  a  60-cent  monthly  mlnlmiun, 
little  higher  than  In  densely  populated  it. 
Louis,  It  would  appear  that  profits  being 
made  in  the  city  are  being  dissipated  In  tlie 
country.  Such  low-minimum  bills  In  thinly 
settled  rural  areas  in  comparison  wl:h 
charges  In  St.  Louis  make  this  appear  to  oe 
discrimination  of  a  type  which  should  oe 
investigated."  (Union  Electrlc's  minimum 
St.  Louis  bill  is  50  cents  a  month,  which  la- 
cludes  10  kilowatt-hours  of  service,  except  In 
the  case  of  former  Laclede  customers,  who  get 
11  kilowatt-hours  for  50  cents.) 

The  cooperative  charges  a  minimum  of 
$2.75  a  month  wherever  the  consumer  Is  'o- 
cated.  Union  Electrlc's  60-cent  rate.  It  was 
said,  applies  only  where  the  consumer  is  f-OO 
feet  or  less  from  a  read  along  which  a  line 
runs.  Beyond  that  distance,  the  minimum 
goes  up. 

Bradley  said  he  and  an  REA  representa- 
tive made  the  St.  Louis  County  study. 

"U.    E.    LINES   EVERYWHERE  " 

"We  started  at  the  Missouri  River  on  the 
north  and  rode  all  the  roads  south,  and 
then  east  and  west,"  Bradley  narrated.  "We 
didn't  go  into  the  St.  Louis  suburban  areas. 
The  Union  Electric  lines  were  everywhere. 
We  mapped  the  network  and  found  at  least 
100  pockets  of  5  to  25  homes  completely  sur- 
rounded by  power  lines.  Although  these 
homes  never  were  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  power  lines,  except  in  a  few  Instances, 
they  didn't  have  electricity. 

"At  West  Lake  Park,  a  community  along 
Natural  Bridge  Road  and  Highway  40.  we 
found  five  families  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  two  power  lines.  They  told  me  they 
didn't  have  electric  service  because  the  com- 
pany wanted  them  to  sign  3-year  contracts 
with  a  minimum  of  $8  a  month— more  th.in 
they  could  afford." 

When  the  survey  began,  Bradley  contin- 
ued, the  possibility  of  starting  another  coop- 
erative in  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  Counties 
had  been  considered.  However,  surveyors 
found  that  the  territory  was  "cut  up  so  bad 
and  homes  were  so  Isolated,  we  couldr.'t 
build  lines  to  them  and  we  couldn't  get 
rights-of-way."  The  St.  Louis  County 
cooperative  idea  was  drojJped. 

In  a  small  district  east  of  Pacific,  close  to 
the  Franklin  County  line  between  highways 
50  and  66,  they  found  about  100  unservlced 
families,  Bradley  said.  He  called  a  meetlrg 
at  the  home  of  Otto  Clagmann  in  Pacitc 
about  August  15.  he  related,  and  signed  up  a 
dozen  families  for  the  Crawford  coope^atl^e 
service. 
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from  the  start  met  them  on  even  terms.  At 
first  they  knocked  the  Germans  down  1  for 
2.  then  2  for  1.  and  eventually  10  for  1.  be- 
cause they  were  better.  They  were  better 
because  of  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  grew  to  manhood. 
Our    air    casualties    overseas    were    about 

100  nr.n      Ww  tvvpup  1n<is/ka  wp  snvprt  mlllinns  nf 


no  matter  what  the  language  or  dialect  of 
the  world,  whether  Eskimo,  or  Arab,  or  Mon- 
gol, or  any  other. 

There  is  emerging  a  new  type  among  peo- 
ples of  the  world— the  American  personality 
which  Is  a  racial  cocktail.  You  can  tell  an 
American  abroad  by  the  way  he  walks. 

That   tno  is  a  source  of  ODtlmlsm:  America 


pendix  of  the  Record  a  poem  by  Horace 
C.  Carlisle,  entitled  "Keep  On  Keep- 
ing On." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KTTP  ON  KEEPING   ON 
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V.  E.  MOVES  IN 

Two  or  three  weeks  later,  he  stated  Union 
Electric  was  in  there  building  a  3-mile  north- 
and  south  line  along  Fox  Creek  Road,  which 
gave  service  to  a  few  of  the  families,  gave 
none  to  those  east  and  west  of  the  line, 
and  made  It  more  difficult  for  the  cooperative 
to  attempt  to  reach  those  Ignored. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  the  families  will  be  serv- 
iced by  the  cooperative,  which  now  has  a  line 
about  2  miles  from  the  St.  Louis  County 
border. 

"Wherever  I  show  activity,"  Bradley  com- 
plained, "so  does  Union  Electric.  I  have  a 
pick-up  truck  with  my  name  on  it.  When  my 
truck  is  in  an  area,  the  company  soon  fol- 
lows. It  solicitors  tell  the  people  the  com- 
pany wUl  come  in  immediately  and  give 
cheaper  service.  Trucks  drop  poles  along  the 
road.  Holes  are  dug.  But  as  soon  as  I  leave, 
the  company  activity  stops. 

"If  I  hold  a -meeting  to  sign  up  farmers, 
the  company  comes  right  after  me.  Its 
agents  tell  the  people  well  forget  them  or 
that  they  have  bought  us  ou*-ln  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

ACTivrrr  chances 

"We're  cutting  brush  In  preparation  for  a 
main  line  from  a  point  a  few  miles  south  of 
St.  Clair  in  Franklin  County  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  DeSoto  in  Jefferson  County.  Along 
that  route.  Union  Electric  has  had  seven  or 
eight  solicitors  busy.  If  we  change  our  di- 
rection of  work,  the  whole  company  activity 
moves  with  us. 

"At  one  place."  Bradley  went  on,  "the  com- 
pany came  in  where  we  had  all  the  people 
signed  up.  They  promised  three  or  four  fam- 
ilies they  would  build  to  them  immediately. 
Those  families  Jumped  at  the  chance  to  get 
service  after  all  these  years.  Well,  no  farmer 
wants  two  power  lines  going  across  his  lands, 
so  we  lost  our  rights-of-way.  Because  of 
Union  Electrlc's  action,  we  had  to  build  our 
line  a  miles  across  a  bad  range  of  hills.  In- 
creasing our  work  costs." 

Bradley  lives  near  Catawlssa,  Franklin 
County.  One  mUe  to  the  north,  I'j  to  the 
west.  2  to  the  south,  and  2  to  the  east  of 
his  178-acre  farm,  he  declared,  run  the  lines 
of  Union  Electric,  yet  he  never  could  have 
got  electricity,  he  declared,  until  REA  came 
along.  He  thought  so  much  of  Its  program 
he  went  into  it  himself.  He  wanted  to  see 
a  Job  done  in  the  rural  areas,  he  said.  It 
was  a  big  one.  with  plenty  of  work  for  the 
utilities  as  well  as  the  cooperatives.  That's 
why.  he  said,  he  couldn't  understand  com- 
petition which  came  in  to  take  the  cream 
and  leave  the  stragglers  for  a  cooperative 
to  pick  up  at  high  cost. 

COULD  ENDANGER  PROGRAM 

Tactics  such  as  have  been  reported  from 
Missouri.  Neal  said,  could  endanger  not  only 
the  future  progress  but  the  present  success 
of  the  REA  program. 

So  far.  Neal  stated,  no  cooperative  has  gone 
broke,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  foreclose 
on  only  one  borrower — a  private  utility. 

Forty-two  REA-financed  cooperatives  In 
Missouri  serve  more  than  80,000  families.  Up 
to  February  28,  allocations  to  the  Missouri 
cooperatives  exceeded  f38,000,000  and  loans, 
t27.500.0OO. 

Throughout  the  country,  1,436,000  families 
have  been  given  electricity  by  REA  in  10 
years.  Loans  of  about  $700,000,000  have  been 
made  to  853  cooperatives  and  58  power  dis- 
tricts and  municipalities. 

They  have  buUt  450,000  miles  of  lines. 

Farming  In  1935,  REA  said,  was  largely 
muscle  work,  and  living  was  pretty  drab. 
Hours  were  consumed  pumping  water  and 
carrying  it  to  livestock  and  fowl.  Sharpen- 
ing a  tool,  shelling  com,  pitching  hay,  wash- 
ing, ironing,  sewing,  grinding  feed,  and  many 
other  tasks  made  life  a  drudgery. 

FOOD  WASTED 

The  overworked  farm  wife  saw  food  waste 
for  lack  of  refrigeration,  wilted  over  a  hot. 


wood-burning  stove.    Her  husband  often  fin- 
ished his  chores  in  darkness  in  the  barnyard. 

The  farmer  dwelt  In  a  coal-oil  world, 
where  man  lived  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  the  kind  of  living  city  folks  enjoyed  was 
a  vague  dream. 

The  farm  people,  statisticians  said,  aged 
faster  than  they  should.  The  young  people 
left  the  farm.  Schools  were  badly  11  umi- 
nated  The  small  lightless  communities 
lacked  recreational  and  cultural  advantages — 
even  movies  and  Job  ©pportunltles  were  non- 
existent, because  industry  needed  power. 

"Before  1935,"  an  REA  spokesman  said, 
"not  many  people  were  greatly  concerned 
whether  the  farmer  ever  got  liberation  from 
the  slavery  imposed  by  hand  power  and  the 
kerosene  lamp.  The  farmer  couldn't  get  elec- 
tricity which  in  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  sec- 
onds would  perform  the  back-breaking  tasks. 
If  he  wanted  it.  he  would  have  to  plank 
down  sums  ranging  to  $3,000  a  mile  to  pay 
power  companies  for  construction.  There 
were  cases  where  electricity  cost  as  much  as 
25  cents  a  killowatt-hour." 

AT  A  standstill 

"Little  more  than  3  percent  cf  the  farms 
were  getting  central-station  service  b\-  1925. 
By  1931  perhaps  10  percent  had  it.  For  the 
next  4  years  rural  electrification  was  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill." 

The  bottleneck  was  broken  in  1935  when 
an  Executive  order  created  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration.  Congress  passed  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  in  1936,  which  au- 
thorized REA  to  lend  funds  at  low  i:iterest 
over  an  extended  period  to  cooperatives,  pub- 
lic utility  districts,  municipalities,  or  private 
companies  to  finance  the  construction  and 
operation  of  power  lines  and  plants  for  rural 
power.  The  act  also  authorized  loans  for 
the  wiring  of  rural  establishments  and  the 
purchase  of  appliances  by  those  receiving 
service. 

Whereas  only  11  percent  of  the  fanns  had 
electricity  in  1935.  more  than  30  percent  had 
It  by  1940.  By  1945,  about  3,000,000  farms, 
approximately  half  of  the  Nation's  estimated 
6,000,000,  had  realized  "the  vague  dream." 


This  American  Idea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP  MAssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  JO,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
made  at  a  banquet  held  in  Boston,  May 
27, 1946,  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Catholic,  Protestants,  and 
Jews  by  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz,  Command- 
ing General,  United  States' Army  Air 
Forces,  This  American  Idea: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  you  have  chosen  to  honor 
me  tonight  by  naming  me  a  good  American. 
An  American  soldier  could  ask  no  greater 
distinction.  My  hope  is  to  merit  it,  and  to 
cherish  your  thought,  always. 

Also  as  a  soldier,  and  from  my  heart,  1 
want  to  share  in  your  tribute  to  the  fallen, 
to  those  who  didn't  come  back.  They  died 
as  Americans.  Every  American  kUled  In 
battle  means  one  free  man  less,  regardless 
of  whether  he  was  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  or 
a  Jew.  As  Americans  shall  they  be  remem- 
bered.   The  enemy  flak  knew  no  cre«l. 

The  aim  of  your  committee  is  to  practice 
In  daily  life  the  political  faith  which  unites 
rellgioiis  faiths  under  its  banner,  and  makes 
Americans  of  uiT  all. 


Our  political  precept  la  that  the  govern- 
ment exists  for  the  people,  not  people  for 
the  government.  In  that  unifying  creed  each 
Individual  has  a  validity,  a  dignity,  and  iden- 
tity of  his  own.  with  a  right  to  his  own  soul. 

That  is  the  American  idea  in  peace,  a  Na- 
tion of  Individuals  who  respect  the  individu- 
ality of  other  citizens,  and  who  preserve 
their  free  system  through  voluntary  co- 
operation in  self-government. 

That  is  the  tiattle  cry  of  America  at  war. 
cf  free  individuals  alert  to  their  own  peril 
at  times  when  individuals  in  other  lands 
beome  enslaved  to  states.  Only  the  strong 
can  remain  free. 

I.   THE  UNFTED  STATES  ARMT 

Respect  for  the  individual  Is  carried  over 
into  the  Army.  The  soldiers  represent  a 
cross  section  of  our  people.  They  are.  in  fact, 
the  people.  That  gives  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter to  a  democratic  citizens'  Army,  the 
soldiers  are  front-line  citizens,  entitled  to  all 
the  things  available  to  civilians. 

General  Marshall,  at  the  time  dt  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  wTote  to 
field  commanders: 

"The  men  selected  for  service,  together 
With  those  now  enlisting,  are  representative 
of  the  citizen-soldier  who  has  alwa3rs.  de- 
fended our  Nation  in  the  past.  These  men 
come  from  all  wafks  of  life,  with  widely  vary- 
ing degrees  of  education.  Intelligence,  and 
native  ability.  They  differ  in  racial  rtnir?.c- 
terlstlcs.  religion,  philosophy,  social  training, 
physical  development,  and  material  wealth. 
It  will  tax  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  leaders  o( 
all  ranks  to  mold  these  citizen  soldiers  into  a 
unified  Army  prepared  to  accept  cheer- 
fully •  •  •  the  hardships  of  service  in 
the  field.    •     •     • 

"There  must  be  no  pampering  of  individ- 
uals, no  distinctions  between  men  because 
of  their  previous  military  experience  or  con- 
ditions of  entry  into  the  service.  In  a  spirit 
of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation,  the  Army 
of  the*  United  States  must  now  proceed  with 
Its-  high  purpose  of  welding  from  the  ele- 
ments of  the  American  democracy,  a  disci- 
plined, seasoned  fighting  force  capable  of  de- 
fending the  Nation." 

The  citizens'  army  of  such  diverse  elements 
was  unified  into  a  team  and  galvanized  into 
an  implacable  will  to  victory.  Along  with 
other  armed  services.  It  carried  the  battle  to 
the  enemy  in  distant  fields  and  seas,  remote 
from  our  own  shores.  It  added  new  brilliance 
to  the  annals  of  democracy  at  war.  and 
proved  once  more  that  individuals  die  in 
fighting  but  nations  only  die  in  yielding. 

We  of  the  Air  Force  were  aware  of  the 
special  qualities  of  young  America  at  war. 
We  had  air  equipment  that  required  Indl- 
"  vidual  initiative,  skill,  and  nerve  endurance 
to  a  degree  never  known  before  in  war.  Our 
pilots,  air  crews,  and  ground  crews  were 
equal  to  their  weapons.  They  were  aggres- 
sive. They  were  self-reliant.  And  they  never 
let  up  until  they  had  blown  the  enemy  from 
the  skies  over  Germany  and  Japan,  and,  by 
strategic  destruction  of  war  potentials  and 
transport,  prepared  the  way  for  the  surface 
forces  and  total  victory. 

In  many  ways  democracy  is  costly  and  in- 
efficient. But  we  know  there  Is  something 
more  precious  than  efficiency.  Perhaps  we 
fought  for  the  right  to  be  Inefficient  in  our 
own  way.  In  one  important  particular  dem- 
ocratic government  is  the  best  ever  known, 
and  that  is  in  producing  men  who  can  fight. 
X/ess  depends  on  the  size  of  the  dog  in  the 
fight  than  on  the  size  of  the  fight  In  the  dog. 
Our  soldiers  don't  have  to  be  told  why  they 
are  fighting.  They  have  in  their  blood— the 
American  idea. 

Because  of  the  Independence  of  thOTight  of 
our  young  men  we  were  able  to  develop  the 
beat  fighters  in  the  world,  who  went  against 
the  impossible  and  conquered  It.  The  Ger- 
mans were  good;  they  were  not  good  enough 
for  our  fighters.  Our  boys,  without  war  ex- 
perience, went  up  against  them,  and  risht 
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much  consideration  as  his  son?    I  do. 
He  thinks  so,  too,  and  so  does  his  son. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  cost  of 
this  legislation.  I  understand  that  it  is 
estimated  to  cost  between  two  and  three 
billion  doUars.    Well,  what  of  it?    No 


Labor  has  gained  the  collective-bargain- 
ing power  it  sorely  needed  the  several  dec- 
ades past,  to  eqxialize  against  the  dollar 
power  of  rich  industry.  Management  has 
always  had  the  right  to  decline  the  demands 
of  labor,  but  both  parties  have  been  guUty 
of  indifference  toward  the  interest*  of  the 

in-Viotti7»<>n    n«»onlp    nf    thp    Nfttlnn    tchn    have 


the  federal  Court  of  Labor-Management  Ap- 
peals. 

Article  B 

Congress  would  immediately  empower  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetcs  to  appoint  five 
Judges  to  preside  over  the  new  court. 
Article  C 
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from  the  start  met  them  on  even  terms.  At 
first  they  knocked  the  Germans  down  1  for 
2,  then  2  for  1.  and  eventually  10  for  1.  be- 
cause they  were  better.  They  were  better 
because  of  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  grew  to  manhood. 

Our  air  casualties  overseas  were  about 
122.0C0.  By  these  losses  we  saved  millions  of 
other  lives.  For  Instance,  the  Japanese  were 
prepared  to  hold  out  for  months  in  the  caves 
of  Kiushu.  If  we  had  been  compelled  to 
Invade  Japan,  our  losses  might  have  reached 
half  a  million.  The  Air  forced  the  surrender, 
while  there  were  still  4,000,000  Japanese  un- 
der arms.  Our  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  these  youngsters,  many  of  whom 
never  can  come  back. 

n.    AMERICAN     OPTIMISM 

Now.  America  stands  for  many  things,  good 
and  bad.  There  is  one  word,  however,  which 
colors  our  whole  life,  which  makes  us  some- 
what peculiar  among  nations.  That  word  Is 
optimism.  American  optimism  Is  not  always 
Justified,  as  for  InsUnce  that  easy-going  op- 
timism about  our  defenses  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. But.  despite  such  bad  moments  In  our 
history,  we  have  a  good  record  for  achieve- 
ment through  Inspired  optimism.  And  we 
can  continue  to  be  optimistic  provided  we 
understand  how  and  why  we  got  that  way. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that  older 
nations  are  bound  together  by  common  tra- 
ditions. America,  without  long  traditions, 
and  having  been  founded  and  developed  by 
immigrants,  America  is  t>ound  together  by 
a  common  faith  in  the  future.  Faith  In  the 
future  distinguishes  America,  and  Is  the 
basis  of  our  optimism. 

Second,  our  natural  abundance.  In  a  con- 
dition of  vigorous  climate,  made  possible  the 
development  of  mass  production  and  techni- 
cal experimentation  on  a  continental  scale. 
These  elements  were  the  foundation  of  the 
vast  arsenal  in  World  War  II,  which  aston- 
ished our  enemies  as  well  as  ourselves,  and 
saved  the  cause  of  the  United  Natiorfte. 

For  nearly  300  years  America  had  an  in- 
ternal frontier.  The  habits  of  thought,  the 
self-raliance  and  Initiative  of  the  frontier, 
dominated  our  national  growth.  We  are  still 
frontiersmen  in  the  sense  that  we  are  con- 
fident we  can  do  the  Job,  whatever  it  la.  If 
we  are  not  hampered  by  man-made  restric- 
tions. That  may  be  part  of  our  trouble  now, 
that  we  cling  to  frontier  methods  even  when 
attempting  to  solve  problems  rooted  in  the 
liistorlc  soil  of  the  older  continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  In  any  case,  abundance  on 
the  frontier,  free  land,  and  free  life,  have 
made  the  American  character  nigged,  fearless, 
and  optimiAlic,  even  when  pessimism  may  be 
more  m  order. 

A  third  element  In  our  optimism  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  racial  mixture.  The 
.American  Revolution  began  witli  an  appeal 
to  the  rights  of  JInglishmen;  it  soon  shifted 
to  an  appeal  to  the  rights  of  man.  That 
changed  the  whole  temper  of  the  cause. 
America  became  the  refuge  for  the  political 
and  religious  oppressed  of  other  lands. 

Emigration  to  America  was  the  greatest 
transplanting  of  peoples  In  all  history.  Be- 
tween 1820  and  1940  a  total  of  38.000,000  Im- 
migrants were  admitted.  A  large  part  of 
these  people  arrived  here  ready  to  go  to  work, 
with  their  training  paid  for  elsewhere.  They 
brought  their  skill  and  their  education;  they 
helped  to  build  America. 

These  diverse  racial  origins  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  a  strong  influence  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  We  could  not  be  Intol- 
erant of  any  one  racial  group,  as  that  would 
be  Intolerance  of  ourselves.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  hyphenized  citizenship 
(e.  R..  German-American),  which  was  still  a 
problem  in  World  War  I  had  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared  before  World  War  IT. 

During  this  last  war  we  had  an  abundance 
Of  officers  and  men  who  spoke  foreign  lan- 
guages. Wherever  our  armed  forces  went, 
there  were  interpreters  in  American  uniform. 


no  matter  what  the  language  or  dialect  of 
the  world,  whether  Eskimo,  or  Arab,  or  Mon- 
gol, or  any  other. 

There  Is  emerging  a  new  type  among  peo- 
ples of  the  world— the  American  personality 
which  Is  a  racial  cocktail.  You  can  tell  an 
American  abroad  by  the  way  he  walks. 

That,  too,  is  a  source  of  optimism;  America 
absorbs  all  strains  to  make  a  richer  blood. 

And  then  the  fourth  element  In  our  opti- 
mism Is  the  American  Idea:  the  goal  of  a 
land  giving  equal  opportunity  to  all,  a  fluid 
society  without  class  distinctions,  and  a 
faith  in  the  common  man  as  the  foundation 
of  freedom. 

This  Idea  Is  the  emotion  common  to  all 
Americans  who  preserve  the  concept  which 
inspired  Americas  flght  for  freedom.  It 
would  not  be  true  to  say  the  goals  have  been 
fully  attained.  Nor  has  advance  toward  the 
goals  been  even  throughout  our  history. 
There  have  been  some  retreats,  as,  for  In- 
stance, between  the  Civil  War  and  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  But  It  Is  faith  In  the 
idea  and  persistent  effort  toward  fulfillment 
which  distinguishes  America  among  nations. 
That,  too,  is  a  source  of  optimism. 

III.    CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  we  might  say  that  your  com- 
mittee is  dedicated  to  preservation  of  the 
American  idea  and  the  advancement  of  the 
sublime  belief  that  America  really  can  be- 
come a  land  of  equal  opportunity  without 
class  distinctions  as  the  foundation  of  free- 
dom for  the  common  man. 

We  are  confident  that  political  democracy 
Is  the  only  form  of  government  or  people  who 
know  the  meaning  of  freedom.  We  know  that 
whatever  men  may  feel  compelled  to  do  in 
order  to  gain  temporary  security  they  will 
always  revert  to  the  age-old  quest  for  free- 
dom. We  in  America  have  attained  a  large 
measure  of  freedom;  we  intend  to  defend  it. 

Also  we  are  confident  that  we  have  the 
means  and  the  will  to  do  so.  Political  de- 
mocracy was  founded  on  two  previous  en- 
largements of  opportunity:  First,  the  dis- 
covery of  America;  and  second,  the  industrial 
revolution. 

We  believe  that  a  third  enlargement  of 
opportunity  Is  at  hand  through  air  power 
and  atomic  energy.  These  make  a  new  dis- 
pensation. We  must  understand  their  so- 
cial implications.  We  must  go  forward  with 
the  American  idea,  unaltered  in  principle, 
but  adapted  to  the  technical  age. 

To  do  so  we  must  remember  there  is  a 
responsibility  as  well  as  a  privilege  in  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom.  That  responsibility 
was  expressed  nowhere  so  well  as  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  writing  from  Monticello  to  Edward 
Rutlrdge.  December  27,  1796: 

"There  is  a  debt  of  service  due  from  ev*ry 
man  to  his  country  proportioned  to  the 
bounties  which  nature  and  fortune  have 
measured  to  him." 

To  return  to  society  what  we  take  out  Is 
the  essence  of  the  American  Idea.  If.  we  can 
continue  to  do  so  on  a  voluntary  basis,  we 
shall  continue  to  be  Americans.  And  Amer- 
ica will  continue  to  be  free.  That  is  the 
goal  of  your  committee.  It  is  the  hope  of 
America. 


Keep  On  Keeping  On 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Record  a  poem  by  Horace 
C.  Carlisle,  entitled  "Keep  On  Keep- 
ing On." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KEEP  ON  KEEPING  ON 

Keep  on  keeping  on  until  all  hope  is  gone. 

Then  keep  keeping  on— perseverance 
Is  always  the  price,  born  of  real  sacrifice, 

That  laughs  to  scorn  all  Interference — 
"The  race,"  though  no  gift  yet,  "Is  not  to  the 
swift," 

Yea,  "nor  to  the  strong  is  the  battle" — 
Peace  cannot  be  won,  unless  "Thy  will  be 
done" 

Be  prayed,  ere  atomic  bombs  rattle. 

Keep  on  keeping  on  with  your  face  to  the 
dawn — 
No  night  can  continue  forever — 
The  sun  will  arise,  and  the  stars  In  the  skies. 

Ashamed  of  their  feeble  endeavor. 
Will  all  cease  to  shine  when.  Just  over  thn 
line 
Of  Nature's  far  eastern  horizon. 
They  see  the  bright  face  of  the  searchlight  of 
space, 
Whose  light  they  close  their  blinded  eyes 
on. 

Keep   on   keeping  on,  though   the  light  be 
withdrawn. 
Of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  high  above  you, 
Behind  the  dark  shrouds  of  the  blackening; 
clouds — 
Since  God  still  continues  to  love  you. 
Hell  drive  them  away,  v.hen  the  great  Per- 
fect Day 
Dawns  on  you.  In  all  of  its  beauty. 
And  you,  from  the  sod,  hear  the  angels  of 
God 
Sing.  "Come  on  home,  you've  done  your 
duty." 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Terminal  Leave  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  bill  to  give  enlisted  men 
in  the  armed  forces  the  same  terminal 
leave  pay  as  is  given  officers.  I  can  see 
no  reason  or  justification  in  the  Army's 
point  of  view  that  an  officer  is  entitled 
to  more  consideration  than  an  enlisted 
man.  They  are  all  American  citizens 
with  equal  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
The  differences  in  their  military  abihties 
and  training  are  compensated  for  by  the 
difference  in  the  pay  of  the  several 
ranks— that  is  not  questioned  here — the 
problerp  we  face  now  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. Frequently  you  will  find  brothers 
born  of  the  same  mother  and  father  who 
are  one  an  officer  the  other  an  enlisted 
man.  I  even  know  of  one  instance 
where  the  son  was  an  officer  and  the 
father,  without  military  training  and  too 
old  under  Army  regulations  to  secure  a 
commission,  volunteered  as  an  enlisted 
man  and  served  throughout  the  war  as 
an  enlisted  man.  This  man  was  over 
draft  age  but  he  was  fired  with  a  patri- 
otic zeal  to  get  in  there  and  do  his  bit. 
Do  not  you  think  he  was  entitled  to  as 
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much  consideration  as  his  son?    I  do. 
He  thinks  so.  too,  and  so  does  his  son. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  cost  of 
this  legislation.  I  understand  that  It  is 
estimated  to  cost  between  two  and  three 
billion  doUars.  Well,  what  of  it?  No 
one  said  anything  about  cost  when  there 
was  fighting  and  dying  to  be  done. 
These  enlisted  men  were  great  heroes  in 
those  days,  and  while  many  of  you  are 
prone  to  forget,  now  that  the  shooting 
has  stopped,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
they  are  still  heroes  to  me.  The  best 
was  none  too  good  for  them  then,  and  it 
is  still  none  too  good  for  them  today. 

I  know  something  about  war.  I 
served  during  World  War  I  and  fought 
on  foreign  soil.  I  was  overseas  more 
than  a  year.  I  returned  to  a  booming 
America,  but  I  was  months  getting  read- 
justed to  peacetime  pursuits  and  finding 
a  job.  My  son,  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
Navy,  has  just  been  discharged  after 
some  2^2  years  of  service,  of  which  more 
than  a  year  was  with  submarines  in  the 
South  Pacific.  He  did  not  have  any  leave 
during  those  months  at  sea,  and  he  could 
not  even  go  to  town  for  the  weekend. 
The  same  happened  to  thousands,  yes. 
even  millions  of  other  American  boys. 
They  were  on  the  battle  fronts.  They 
could  not  take  the  leave,  so  jt  piled  up  to 
their  credit.  It  was  credited  to  them,  so 
it  is  theirs.  They  are  entitled  to  it  and 
should  be  paid  for  it. 

We  are  spending  billions  on  ungrateful 
foreigners.  Why  not  do  something  for 
our  boys  at  home?  They  did  the  fight- 
ing. They  won  the  war.  Let  us  show  our 
gratitude  and  pay  the  enlisted  man  the 
same  as  we  pay  the  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  and  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  most  meritorious  bill.  H.  R. 
4051.  to  grant  to  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  armed  forces  certain  benefits  in  lieu 
of  accumulated  leave. 


Federal  Court  of  Labor-Management 
Appeals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employee.  I  am  including  herewith 
a  communication  from  a  constituent  to- 
gether with  a  plan  for  a  proposed  court 
of  labor  relations,  which  I  am  referring 
to  the  Committee  on  .the  Judiciary: 
Congressman  Alvin  W.  Wdchel, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  D«Aa  Sm:  In  view  of  the  Indisputable 
fact  that  during  the  last  few  months,  this 
Nation  has  been  at  frequent  times  partially 
or  entirely  paralyzed  by  strikes  of  one  group 
or  another,  which  have  brought  our  economic 
reconstruction  to  a  virtual  standstill.  It 
seems  to  me  Imperative  that  measures  must 
Immediately  be  taken  to  give  the  public  at 
large  the  future  protection  It  so  undeniably 
deserves,  under  this  the  last  truly  demo- 
cratic government  In  the  world. 


Labor  has  gained  the  collective -bargain- 
ing power  It  sorely  needed  the  several  dec- 
ades past,  to  equalize  against  the  doUar 
power  of  rich  industry.  Btonagement  has 
always  bad  the  right  to  decline  the  demands 
of  labor,  but  both  parties  have  been  guUty 
of  indifference  toward  the  Interests  of  the 
in-between  people  of  the  Nation  who  have 
never  had  adequate  Government  protection 
from  the  damage  which  falls  upon  them 
when  they  are  denied  the  products  or  pervlce 
of  labor  and  Industry  while  those  two  mi- 
norities are  In  contest  to  gain  their  differ- 
ences. 

I  am  a  private  citizen,  and,  as  every  other 
American.  I  am  interested  in  seeing  my  own 
personal  economy  remain  unendangered 
while  labor-management  contests  are  being 
fought. 

I  do  not  want  trains  to  stop  running,  mines 
and  steel  mills  to  close,  placing  each  Ameri- 
can in  the  position  of  an  innocent  bystander, 
no  matter  what  his  personal  stake  or  opinion 
may  be. 

I  deplore  a  method  of  governmental  process 
which  places  the  Chief  Executive  in  the  role 
of  a  common  referee  In  labor-management 
squabbles,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Labor-management  disputes  should 
remain  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
Its  political  occupant, 

(b)  It  draws  attention  to  the  sore  fact 
that  democratic  processes  for  managing  such 
crisis  have  completely  broken  down. 

(c)  It  places  the  President  In  the  harsh 
light  of  diverse  public  opmlon  and  regardless 
of  his  effOTts,  decisions  or  recommendations, 
it  brings  down  upon  him  indignities  from 
•which  his  high  office  should  be  protected.  No 
matter  which  direction  the  President  would 
take  In  such  labor-management  crisis,  there 
would  be  those  who  would  cry  bribery  or  po- 
litical coddling  or  worse. 

Congress  has  in  the  past  provided  suitable 
legislation  to  ctirb  certain  abusive  practices 
of  labor  and  management  but  It  has  failed 
insofar  as  I  know  to  provide  the  necessary 
legislation  to  govern  the  settlement  of  Issues 
when  labor  and  management  fail  to  adjust 
their  claims. 

Our  people  have  always  had  deep  respact 
for  our  high  Judicial  bodies  They  have  al- 
ways received  Judicial  guidance  with  more 
sympathetic  understanding  than  can  be  said 
for  past  executive  suggestion  and  recom- 
mendation. Tliereforc,  in  light  of  present 
conditions,  and  to  progress  toward  future 
solution  m  handling  crises  brotight  about  by 
labor-management  disagreements  It  seems  to 
me  expedient  that  our  Judicial  branch  of 
the  Government  be  broadened  to  include  the 
Inception  of  a  high  covirt  to  guide  and  de- 
cide in  times  of  grave  crisis  of  such  disagree- 
ments. 

It  is  therefore,  with  great  respect  for  your 
high  position  that  I  submit  for  your  serious 
consideration,  the  attached  suggested  plan, 
which  I  believe  will  be  helpfiU  in  drafting 
future  legislation.  Fully  realizing  my  novice 
ability  In  legal  phrasing  or  structure,  you 
may  feel  free  to  revise  any  or  all  parts  of  the 
enclosed.  My  whole  and  only  object  Is  to 
offer  for  your  exploration  the  idea  for  such 
a  court.  I  assure  you  that  I  submit  this  plan 
humbly  and  In  all  sincerity,  with  no  strings 
attached  and  freely  offer  It  as  a  token  of  my 
deep  Interest  in  the  human  welfare  of  our 
country  for  which  my  son  so  valiantly  gave 
his  Ufe. 

Thanking  you  for  your  past  fine  public 
Interest.  I  remain 

Lkcislation  Proposed — A  Fedexal  Cotmx  or 
Labor-Management  Appeals 
scction  x 
ArticU  A 
Congress  would  pass  adequate  legislation  to 
Immediately  bring  into  existence  a  new  Fed- 
eral Judicial  body  to  be  hereafter  designate*!— 


the  federal  Court  of  Labor-Management  Ap- 
peals. 

Article  B 
Congress  would  Immediately  empower  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  five 
Judges  to  preside  over  the  new  court. 
Article  C 

Presidential  appointments  to  the  court  to 
be  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  Congress. 

Article  D 
The  Judges  would  serve  staggered  terms 
not  to  exceed  6  years.  Two  appointments 
would  expire  January  1,  1949,  and  wo\ild  be 
filled  by  vote  of  the  national  electorate,  and 
all  expired  terms  to  be  filled  by  the  same 
procedure  thereafter.  All  unexpired  terms 
made  vacant  by  death,  resignation,  and  so 
forth  of  any  Judge  would  be  immediately 
filled  by  Presidential  appointment  and  Con- 
gressional confirmation. 

Article  E 
The  Judges  wotxld  receive  not   less   than 
115,000  nor  more  than  $25,000  per  annum 
and  be  sworn  to  duty  by  oath  comparable  to 
that  of  the  highest  Judicial  bodies. 

Article  F 

The  court  would  be  provided  with  quarters 
befitting  the  dignity  of  a  high  court  and  of 
considerable  space  to  accommodate  mass 
hearings. 

sEcnow  n 
Article  A 

Congress  would  fix  the  powers  of  said 
court  to  preside  over  all  deadlocked  labor- 
manageAent  disputef  arising  from  any  in- 
dtistry  engaged  in  any  phase  of  Interstate 
Commerce,  or  those  of  heavy  basic  industry 
such  as  steel,  coal,  power,  and  so  forth,  when 
petitioned  or  requested  by  either  party  of 
labor-management,  or  any  Industry,  or  hu- 
man service  whose  disputes  endanger  the  na- 
tional health  or  welfare. 

Article  B 

Labor  groups  In  Interstate  Commerce  would 
be  compelled  by  law  to  file  with  the  court  the 
date  of  their  Intended  strike  and  complete 
comprehensive  summation  of  all  demands 
and  differences,  such  notification  to  come 
not  less  than  30  days  before  date  of  Intended 
strike. 

Article  C 

Industry,  If  seeking  relief  from  labor 
abuses  or  demands,  would  file  with  the  Court 
a  complete  memoranda  of  such  claims. 

Article  D 
The  Court  would  have  full  poww  to  re- 
strain all  parties  from  strike  action,  violence, 
work -stoppage,  lock-outs,  or  disciplinary  ac- 
tion of  ownership  against  the  petitioning 
labor  body. 

Article  E 

The  Court  upon  receipt  of  Joint  or  single 
petition  of  the  two  parties  would  caU  upon 
them  to  agree  upon  one  Judge  of  the  Court 
to  preside  as  acting  superior  Judge  for  the 
duration  of  open  hearings. 

SECTION    HI 

Article  A 
The  acting  superior  Judge  would  be  pro- 
vided power  to  draw  sufficient  investigators 
from  the  Federal  Btireau  of  Investigation 
should  he  deem  it  necesasry  to  employ  their 
use.  Such  Investigators  to  be  chosen  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  industry  or  condition  to  be 
Investigated.  Such  investigators  to  be  used 
only  when  either  party  would  demand  In- 
vestigation of  the  other,  at  which  time  both 
parties  wotild  be  equaUy  investigated. 

Article  B 
The  investigators  would  be  aided  by  duly 
appointed  stand-by  representative  of  eacn 
concerned  party  and  would  be  selected  by 
their  respective  groups. 
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Article  C 
Stand-by  representatives  would  be  avail- 
able at  all  times  to  assist  the  Investigators 
by  answering  such  Inquiries  as  deemed  rel- 
ative to  the  task  of  fact-finding. 
Article  D 
Investigators   would   be  permitted  to  ex- 
amine any  or  all  properties  of  both  parties, 
conditions  of  work,  personnel,  or  tuch  rec- 
ords, etc.,  vhlch  would  aid  In  the  successful 
conclusion  of  their  findings. 
Article  E 
Upon  completion  of  their  findings,  the  in- 
vestigators   would    render    their    whole    In- 
formation to  the  four  associate  Judges  of  the 
court   without   recommendation  or  personal 
opinion.     Such  investigation  to  consume  not 
more  than  30  calendar  days. 

SECTION    IV 

Article  A 
The  acting  superior  Judge  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  chamber  reviews  of  such  in- 
formation of  Investigators  but  would  use  his 
time  to  acquaint  himself  through  research 
of  all  ramification  of  the  case  and  Federal 
laws  directly  affecting  the  Industry  and  labor 
group  in  question. 

Article  B 
The  acting  superior  Judge  would,  after  the 
expired  15  days  allotted  to  chamber  review 
by  the  four  associate  Judges,  summon  both 
parties  concerned  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  parties  were  willing  for  chamber 
arbitration  or  public  hearing. 
Article  C 
Should  the  parties  agree  to  chamber  arbi- 
tration, the  scting  superior  Judge  would 
set  immediate  date  for  the  hearing  and  pre- 
side as  the  impartial  deciding  factor  in  dead- 
lock Such  decision  of  arbitration  to  be  held 
as  binding  and  final  as  public  hearings. 
Such  chamber  hearing  not  to  consume  more 
than  15  calendar  days. 

Article  D 
Should  one  party  demand  public  hearing, 
the  acting  superior  Judge  would  set  imme- 
diate date  agreeable  to  both  parties,  at  which 
time  he  would  preside  as  deciding  factor  in 
deadlock,  decide  legalities,  court  order,  and 
procedure,  with  power  to  draw  on  Depart- 
ment orjustlce  In  disputed  opinions  Public 
hearings  to  consume  not  more  than  15  cal- 
endar days. 

i4rfje/c  E 

Both  parties  would  present  their  case  in 
legal  manner,  presenting  such  data.  Informa- 
tion, witnesses,  etc..  as  they  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

Article  F 

The  decision  of  the  four  associate  Judges 
would  be  final  except  In  deadlock,  at  which 
time  the  presiding  Judge  would  Immediately 
recess  the  court  for  chamber  review  with 
the  associate  Judges.  He  would  then,  after 
full  review,  render  the  decision  of  the  whole 
court  and  make  the  court's  recommenda- 
tions. 

SECTION     V 

Article  A 
The  decision  of  the  court  would  be  final 
and  binding  for  both  parties  for  one  cal- 
endar year,  after  which  time  the  case 
could  be  reopened  in  the  court  of  labor- 
management  appeals,  upon  60  days'  notice 
from  either  party  before  the  end  of  the  cal- 
end  r  year,  or  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  the  only  recourse. 

SECTION    VI 

Article  A 
Penalty  for  proven  bribery  of  any  Judge, 
Investigator,  witness,  or  their  representatives, 
to  be  not  leas  than  10  years  in  a  Federal 
penitentiary  and  fines  to  be  not  less  than 
•10.000. 


Article  B 

Perjury,  concealment  of  Information,  or 
hampering  Investigations  would  carry  a  pen- 
alty of  not  less  than  5  years'  Imprisonment 
in  a  Federal  penitentiary  and  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  {5,000. 

—  Article  C 

Noncompliance  with  any  decision  pt  the 
court  would  Invoke  prison  sentence  of  not 
less  than  10  years  ir  a  Federal  penitentiary 
and  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10,C0O. 


Lost  Prestise  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker; 
I  am  inserting  under  unanimous  consent 
a  powerful,  timely,  and  able  address  de- 
livered by  Chancelor  Samuel  Capen,  of 
Buffalo  University,  which  appeared  m 
the  Buffalo.  Evening  News  of  June  3, 
1946.  as  follows: 

Dr.  Capen  Says  United  States  Has  Lost  Much 
OF  Its  Prestige  of  Year  Ago 

Charging  that  the  United  States  has  fla- 
grantly mismanaged  Its  affairs  In  the  first 
year  of  peace.  Chancelor  Samuel  P.  Capen  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo  as.serted  Sunday 
afternoon  that  this  democracy  is  being 
"murdered  In  Its  bed"  by  members  of  its  own 
household. 

In  a  forceful  baccalaureate  message  to 
the  class  of  1946  In  Edmund  Hayes  Hall,  the 
chancelor  declared  that  the  race  between 
democracy  and  totalitarianism  is  still  on,  and 
admonished  that,  to  win  It,  "we  must  set  our 
house  in  order." 

Dr.  Capen  struck  cut  at  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  departments,  and  at  the 
selfish  elements  responsible  for  unrest  In 
the  country.  He  pointed  out  how  America 
was  the  toast  of  the  world  a  year  ago — 
envied,  respected,  and  admired  for  cur  war 
effort,  our  power,  and  our  unity — and  how 
proud  and  confident  v.c  ourselves  were,  and 
how  most  of  mankind  was  turning  hopefully 
toward  the  dawn  of  a  new  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

ENVY    NOW   TINGED   WITH   DISTT.U-T 

And  he  declared: 

"This  was  a  year  ago.  If  we  review  the 
events  of  the  last  12  months,  how  do  we  feel 
abcut  them?  If  we  ask  ourselves  how  far 
have  we  Americans  met  what  was  expected  of 
us  or  fulfilled  our  own  expectations,  what 
will  be  the  answer? 

"Are  we  now  envied?  Probably  to  some 
extent,  but  the  envy  Is  tinged  with  distrust; 
here  and  there  with  hate.  Are  we  respected 
or  admired?  Not  much,  I  gather  from  re- 
ports that  come  to  us  through  the  public 
prints.  Our  unseemly  haste  to  scrap  cur 
military  power  has  hardly  contributed  to  the 
respect  in  which  we  are  held  in  those  quar- 
ters of  the  world  where  military  might  Is 
still  the  dominant  factor  in  the  relations 
between  nations. 

"We  may  think  we  have  been  generous  In 
our  efforts  to  relieve  the  distress  of  peoples 
bereft  of  the  bare  necessities  of  existence. 
But  those  peoples  do  not  think  so.  They 
see  chiefly  the  delays,  the  maladministration, 
the  enormous  gap  between  what  we  led  them 
to  expect  and  what  they  have  received.  Is 
the  uncertainty  of  our  foreign  policy  an 
object  of  admiration? 


WRECKING     OUR     PRODUCTIVE    CAPACrTT 

"And  If  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  ourselves^ 
If  we  look  honestly  and  objectively  at  Amer- 
ica as  contained  within  Its  national  bound- 
aries—what is  our  verdict?  We  see  the  most 
successful  Nation  In  history— judged  by  any 
standards  that  measure  human  success — 
the  strongest,  the  richest,  the  freest,  engaged 
in  mass  sabotage  of  its  own  power,  wrecking 
its  own  productive  capacity,  undermining  its 
own  administrative  machinery,  abandoning 
its  unity  in  favor  of  a  reckless  struggle  be- 
tween Irresponsible  and  selfish  chieftains  of 
industry  and  labor  for  mean  personal  ad- 
vantages: advantages  which,  if  won,  are 
largely  illusory. 

•  We  see  racial  and  religlovis  Intolerance 
once  more  rearing  its  ugly  head.  We  see 
ourselves  hovering  on  the  brink  of  preventr 
able  Inflation.  We  see  lawmakers  who  lack 
the  courage  to  ervact  laws  to  protect  the 
general  Interest. 

^'We  see  executives  who  stand  helplessly 
by  without  even  attempting  to  guard  the 
public  safety.  We  see  the  greatest  democ- 
racy being  murdered  In  Its  bed.  And  the 
assassins  are  not  Invading  aliens,  not  even 
the  small  though  troublesome  body  of  native 
converts  to  alien  political  theories,  but  the 
members  of  Its  own  house." 

CONFIDENCE    IN    FUTURE 

We  may  still  be  justly  proud  of  our  war 
record,  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  youth  and 
the  good  sense  and  good  will  of  the  great 
majority  of  Americans,  the  chancelor  as- 
serted, "but  If  we  feel  any  pride  In  the  way 
we  have  managed  cur  collective  affairs  In 
the  first  year  of  peace,  then  we  must  be  hope- 
lessly besotted  with  self-esteem." 

"Are  we  confident?"  he  asked.  "1  trust 
that  most  of  us  are.  Above  all  I  trust  that 
you  are,  and  those  of  your  generation.  I 
trust  that  you  are  still  confident  that  with 
our  help — yours  and  mine  and  that  cf  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens — an  International 
organization  can  be  perfected  which  will 
prevent  wars  and  further  the  spread  of  Jus- 
tice throughout  the  world. 

"I  trust  that  you  are  confident  of  our 
ability  to  master  our  domestic  problems,  to 
preserve  the  American  system  of  political  and 
economic  freedom,  to  develop  civic  cooper- 
ation, to  demonstrate  as  we  have  never  yet 
demon-strated  the  limitless  potentialities  of 
American  eneigy  and  brains  and  resources 
for  the  improvement  of  life  on  this  planet. 

WARNS    OF    ALTERNATIVE    TO    PEACE 

"But  if  we  are  confident.  It  should  not  be 
a  passive  confidence.  Peace  must  be  fought 
for.  and  not  grudgingly  or  half-heartedly. 
It  must  be  paid  for  by  every  one  of  us;  paid 
for  in  money,  yours  and  mine:  paid  for  by 
denying  ourselves  things  we  much  desire; 
paid  for  by  individual  and  national  self-ccn- 
trol:  paid  for  by  thou;?ht  and  Imagination 
persistently  applied  by  all  of  us.  We  cannot 
dump  the  task  In.  the  laps  of  ou-  political 
leaders  and  go  on  about  our  private  business. 

"We  must  create  and  maintain  a  climate 
of  opinion  which  will  support  our  chosen 
representatives  in  the  long  and  arduous  busi- 
ness of  strengthening  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  until  It  can  cope  effectively 
with  any  possible  threat  of  war. 

"The  creation  of  this  climate  of  opinion 
Is  not  a  Job  that  can  be  delegated,  it  remains 
the  collective  responsibility  of  all  the  plain 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

WE\KENING  ETEDCTURE  OF   SOCIETY 

Chancelor  Capen  pointed  out  that  democ- 
racy is  governed  by  a  set  of  rules  and  that 
these  rules  have  recently  been  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

"We  shall  have  to  concede."  he  said,  "that 
otQcials  in  high  legislative  and  executive  po- 
sitions have  Ignored  one  or  more  of  them 
or  acted  counter  to  them.  It  will  be  clear 
that  poweiful  individuals  and  org^inlzatlons 
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have  no  Intention  of  observing  some  of  them, 
and  have  been  allowed  by  our  servants,  yours 
and  mine,  to  break  them  with  impunity.  And 
It  should  be  clear  that  every  successful  vio- 
lation of  any  of  them  weakens  the  whole 
Btructiue  of  American  society. 

"I  am  persuaded  that  Americans  In  an 
overwhelming  majority  want  to  reestablish 
the  rules  in  full  force  and  effect. 

SEES  UNITED  STATES  SICK  OF  PUSSYFOOTING 

"I  am  persuaded  that  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  they  want  as  representatives  in 
State  legislatures,  In  Congress,  and  In  the 
courts,  persons  who  are  neither  spokesmen 
for,  nor  subservient  to,  any  special  interest 
either  of  capital  or  labor  or  agriculture,  or 
any  ism  or  creed;  who  have  the  intel- 
ligence to  see  and  the  courage  to  stand  for 
the  general  Interest;  who  have  the  Inteprity 
to  disappoint  some  cf  their  friends  and  to 
antagonize,  if  need  be,  some  of  their  con- 
stituents for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of 
America  as  a  whole. 

"I  am  persuaded  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  are  sick  of  pussyfoot- 
ing by  either  legislative  or  administrative 
officials,  that  they  are  disgusted  with  a  supine 
attitude  toward  Industrial  terrorism,  that 
they  are  ashamed  to  the  bottom  of  their  souls 
that  this  great  country  should  be  plunged 
Into  chaos,  unable  to  meet  its  moral  obli- 
gations to  the  world,  unable  to  unleash  its 
strength  for  the  benefit  of  Its  own  people." 

For  this  majority.  Dr.  Capen  concluded, 
there  Is  one  answer — to  talk,  write,  vote,  and 
think  with  the  interests  of  all  the  people, 
not  a  special  few,  In  mind. 


For  A  Modern  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.ROBERT  M.U  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

iN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATEo 

Monday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "For  a  Modern  Congress," 
published  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOR   A    MODERN    CONGRESS 

One  has  only  to  read  the  current  debate  in 
the  Senate  to  realize  what  an  extensive  com- 
pendium of  essential  reforms  the  proposed 
legislative  reorganization  act  of  1946  is.  Each 
of  the  recommended  changes  in  congressional 
procedure  and  organization  represents  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  modernization  of  our 
democratic  system.  Together  they  constitute 
a  broad  declaration  of  progressive  policy  in 
the  shaping  of  our  governmental  machinery 
to  Its  present  responsibilities. 

It  is  almost  tragic  that  some  Members  are 
not  considering  the  bill  in  this  light.  Petty 
issues  of  patronage  and  privilege  are  obscur- 
ing the  larger  vision  of  modernizing  Congress 
so  that  it  can  meet  its  colossal  responsibUi- 
tles.  "Opponents  of  the  measure,"  as  Sen- 
ator WHrrc  declared  on,  8aturda?i  "argue 
trivialities  when  the  world  is  on  fire." 

We  do  not  Imply,  of  course,  that  the  bill 
Is  sacrosanct  and  should  not  be  amended.  A 
useful  change  was  made  in  allowing  the 
President  a  free  hand  lu  cutting  appropria- 
tion estimates  to  stay  within  the  budgetary 
limits  to  be  fixed  by  Congress.  Instead  of 
requiring  a  uniform  percentage  cut.  Adjust- 
ments will  also  probably  have  to  be  made  to 


harmonize  the  bill's  fiscal  controls  with  the 
machinery  to  be  set  up  under  the  so-called 
full-employment  act.  But  the  general  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  bill  seem  to  us  above 
reasonable  chaillenge. 

Attention  has  properly  been  centered  upon 
the  proposal  to  revolutionize  the  committee 
structure.  The  La  Pollette  committee 
pointed  out  In  Its  recent  report  that  "today 
there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  standing 
committees  in  the  Senate  as  there  are  prin- 
cipal provinces  of  public  policy."  It  sug- 
gested accordingly  that  the  number  of  stand- 
ing committees  be  reduced  from  33  to  16 — 
that  committee  assignments  be  reduced  from 
an  average  of  six  for  each  Senator  to  an  aver- 
age of  two.  Despite  the  opposition  from  many 
of  the  committee  chairmen  who  would  be 
displaced,  the  bill  contains  so  many  other  ad- 
vantageous features  that  In  the  end  even 
the  minority  of  disgruntled  committee  chair- 
men may  be  Induced  to  support  It. 

Not  the  least  of  these  Improvements  is  the 
proposed  Incicase  In  congressional  salaries 
from  $10  000  to  $15,000  and  the  opening  of 
the  Government's  retirement  system  to 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Equally  constructive  Is  the  provision  enabling 
standing  committees  to  exercise  year-around 
surveillance  over  administrative  agencies  for 
which  those  committees  handle  legislation. 
Sensational  investigations  can  thus  be 
avoided.  Legislators  familiar  with  each 
field  of  law  can  check  to  determine  whether 
it  Ls  being  properly  administered.  TTiere 
would  be  no  occasion  for  special  committees 
and  they  would  be  forbidden. 

An  administrative  a£6istant  would  be  al- 
lowed each  Member  to  permit  him  to  devote 
more  of  his  attention  to  policy-making.  Ad- 
ditional help  would  be  forthcoming  through 
committee  experts  and  expansion  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  A  special  personnel  office  for 
Congress  would  replace  haphazard  patron- 
age appointments,  and  a  stenographic  pool 
Would  relieve  the  piling  up  of  work  at  spe- 
cial periods.  Time  would  be  more  effectively 
divided  between  committee  work  and  ses- 
sions on  the  floor,  and  regular  annual  re- 
cesses would  enable  legislators  to  renew  con- 
tacts with  their  constituents. 

All  the  committee's  suggestions  can  be  put 
Into  effect.  Senator  La  Follette  informed  his 
colleagues  on  Thursday,  at  an  expense  of 
approximately  $12,000,000  a  year.  The  cost 
of  Congress  would  still  be  less  than  that  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  We 
agree  that  the  extra  cost  is  a  pittance  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  which  the  country 
could  expect  from  this  legislation.  For,  as 
the  committee-  report  says,  "our  machinery 
of  government,  which  was  de\i£ed  for  the 
plmpler  tasks  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
breaking  down  under  the  tremendous  work 
load."  That  is  the  chief  consideration. 
"Democracy  itself  is  in  grave  danger  of  dis- 
integrating from  internal  dissensions  under 
the  terrific  pressures  of  the  postwar  world. ' 
We  cannot  help  Insisting  that  correction  of 
this  weakness  stands  high  on  the  list  of  the 
obligations  of  the  present  Congress. 


Address  of  Maj.  Gen.  G.  B.  Erskine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF    . 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZlE 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1946 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoKD,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Maj.  Gen.  G.  B.  Erskine,  United  States 
Marine  Coi-ps,  before  the  graduating  class 


of    Louisiana    State   University,    Baton 
Rouge,  La..  May  27,  1946: 

I  deeply  appreciate  tl>e  honor  of  addressing 
you  today.     It  is  a  great  occasion  for  me.  "* 
This  is  my   State.    This   is  my  university. 
The  first  vmifcrm  I  ever  wore  was  the  tradi- 
tional gray  of  an  L£U  cadet. 

In  coming  back  to  Baton  Rouge  I  have 
felt  again,  as  I  always  do.  Inspiration  and 
awe  in  seeing  once  more  our  State  capitol. 
I  dont  believe  anyone  has  ever  looked  upwa 
its  magnificent  lines  and  imposing  arcliiiec- 
ture  without  carrying  away  in  his  heart  a 
little  of  its  ^lendorr=r-some  memories  of  its 
beauty.  I  remember  when  the  capitol  «as 
first  built  and  people  came  from  all  corners 
of  the  State  to  gaze  at  tliose  massive  doors, 
those  gleaming  marble  columns — and  I  re- 
member the  pride  with  which  they  first 
viewed  tliis  buildmg  which  was  theirs,  which 
belongs  to  the  people  of  L-ouiiiana.  Their 
dreams,  their  sacrifices,  their  liopss  were  rep- 
resented in  that  building. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  this  university. 
I  know  with  what  great  love  and  pride  the 
people  of  Louisiana  regard  this  university — 
a  university  foremost  In  the  South  and  In  the 
Nation,  an  educational  Institution  designed 
and  developed  by  the  people  of  Louisiana  for 
the  people  of  Louisiana  and  for  the  Nation. 
This  university  is  another  great  product  of — 
and  tribue  to^the  vigorous  forces  of  democ- 
racy in  tills  State,  forces  so  powerftU  and 
irresistible  that  they  overwhelm  petty  jeal- 
ousies and  personal  ambitious,  sweep  aside 
the  base  and  evil  designs  of  men,  imbuing 
them  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and  progress 
and  tlie  urge  to  look  to  and  plan  for  the 
future — a  future  In  which  the  welfare  of  the 
people  will  steadily  be  elevated,  a  future  in 
which  all  people — businessmen,  farmers, 
laborers — will  enjoy  to  a  greater  extent  the 
fruits  of  their  labor. 

Louisiana  has  always  been  a  forward-look- 
ing Sute.  The  French  voyageurs  and  th» 
Spanish  colonists  who  settled  here  gave  to 
you  a  broader  vision,  a  more  cosmopolitan 
outlook,  a  keener  sense  of  our  .relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  than  most  States  have 
ever  had.  Since  the  time  when  these  fertile 
lands  first  became  a  part  of  our  Nation,  Lou- 
isiana has  been  an  outlet  to  and  a  contact 
with  other  countries,  with  new  products,  new 
ideas,  and  new  concepts.  Today,  even  more 
than  ever  before,  Louisiana  stands  as  the 
gateway  tlirough  which  our  trade  and  com- 
merce with  our  great  neigh.bors  to  the  south 
will  pass. 

Louisiana  looks  outward,  not  inward,  for- 
ward, not  backward.  This  is  a  great  time 
and  a  great  State  In  which  to  be  young.  I 
know  the  members  of  thU  graduating  class 
have  felt  the  surging  desire  to  press  on,  to 
search  for  new  horizons,  to  reexamine  and 
to  rescrutiiiize  the  standards  and  accom- 
plishments of  tlie  past  with  the  aim  cf 
achieving  even  greater  accomplishments  in 
the  future.  You  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  this 
State  or  a  student  at  this  university  without 
being  stirred  by  the  challenge  cf  the  future. 
It  has  been  kindled  deep  within  your  hearts. 
It  is  part  of  your  heritage.  ^ 

Graduates  of  1946.  you  leave  this  vmiver- 
■Ity  to  go  out  into  a  changing  worid.  But  tliis 
in  itself  Is  nothing  new.  The  world  is  always 
changing.  Your  fathers  met  a  changing 
world  when  they  finished  their  academic 
training:  your  grandfathers  faced  a  chang- 
ing world  when  they  started  upon  ttieir 
careers:  every  graduating  class  of  this  uni- 
versity in  the  eighty-odd  years  of  Its  exist- 
ence has  left  these  classrooms  to  meet  a 
changing  world. 

But  never  before  in  the  history  of  this  iml- 
versity — in  the  history  of  our  Nation — has 
the  world  presented  a  graduating  class  with 
a  challenge  so  vital  and  keen,  with  opportuni- 
ties so  limitless  and  breathtaking  and  with 
responslbUlties  so  grave  and  awe-lnsplrtng. 
Our  late  President  once  told  us  tliat  this 
generattou  of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous 
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with  destiny.  He  was  referrliig  to  the  war 
which  we  fought  and  won.  This  war  was 
primarily  a  fight  for  survival  against  the 
forces  of  fascism  and  dictatorship  but  also 
as  part  of  the  long-range  struggle  in  which 
man  has  been  long  engaged  and  in  which 
America  now  bears  the  brunt  of  the  leader- 
ship—a  struggle  for  liberty,  for  freedom,  for 
greater  opportunities  for  happiness  for  all 
men  and  women  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  shall  meet  with  destiny  again,  for  we 
did  not  reach  our  ultimate  goal  by  winning 
the  war:  we  merely  gained  the  advantage  of 
carrying  on  the  struggle  without  the  horrible 
desuuctlon  of  war;  we  gained  the  advan- 
tage of  peace  In  which  we  are  able  to  devote 
a  greater  amount  of  cur  time  and  attention 
in  carrying  on  our  fight. 

Like  Solomon,  who  entered  upon  his  king- 
ship after  a  period  of  long  and  laborioiis 
wars,  and  who  perceived  that  the  new  era  of 
peace  was  not  a  time  for  rest  or  stagnation 
but  a  Godtglven  time  of  opportunity  to  build 
a  great  temple  which  his  father,  David,  had 
never  been  able  to  undertake — so  we,  greatly 
privileged  to  have  emerged  victorious  from 
wan  which  mired  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
desolation,  must  use  this  period  of  peace  for 
reded tcatlon  and  renewal  of  our  efforts  In 
obtaining  for  ourselves  and  for  all  peoples 
the  blessings  of  democracy. 

This  peace  which  offers  us  our  great  op- 
portunity did  not  Just  happen.  It  was 
fought  for  desperately  and  earned  by  some 
15.000.000  young  men  and  women  fighting 
side  by  side,  and  by  the  many  millions  of  la- 
borers who  worked  to  give  them  the  tools  of 
war.  I  know  that  many  of  you  In  this  grad- 
uating class  spent  several  years  working  and 
fighting  In  the  university  of  war.  Many  of 
your  comrades— and  mine— did  not  return 
from  this  war.  For  their  sakes  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  world,  we  who  have  emerged 
unscathed  from  this  Armageddon,  and  es- 
pecially you,  who  have  had  th«  rare  privi- 
lege of  being  able  to  carry  on  and  to  com- 
plete your  education  while  the  world  was 
still  enmeshed  in  the  throes  of  death,  have 
a  tremendous  moral  responsibility  to  use 
your  educational  talents  in  the  service  of 
humanity. 

America  entered  the  war  an  Influential 
nation  and  emerged  from  it  the  most  pow- 
erful country  in  the  world.  We  are  in  the 
position,  whether  we  want  It  or  not.  of  the 
leader  nation.  On  our  course  of  action  de- 
pends the  fate  of  the  world. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  know  this. 
They  watch  us  an.Klously  for  a  sign  to  show 
where  we  are  bound  and  what  course  of 
action  we  are  going  to  take. 

Those  of  you  who  served  overseas  during 
the  war  and  entered  those  tired,  worn  coun- 
tries In  your  mission  of  liberation  will  re- 
member the  exuberance  and  the  enthusiasm 
that  greeted  American  troops  everywhere. 
Tou  will  remember  the  wonder  and  hope 
in  the  faces  of  these  people  as  they  saw 
their  first  Americans — the  swarms  of  Italian 
children  who  crowded  around  your  Jeeps  In 
Rome  and  Salerno:  the  humble  men  and 
women  of  Prance  who  stood  In  their  door- 
ways to  wave  at  you  as  you  went  through 
their  villages:  'the  scrawny,  disease-ridden 
coolie*  of  India  who  looked  up  with  admira- 
tion at  your  tall,  stvurdy  bodies:  the  small. 
ragged,  barefoot  soldiers  of  China  who  were 
fascinated  by  your  modern  equipment,  your 
complicated  and  efficient  machines,  your 
comfortable,  adequat*  clothing. 

These  people  wanted  more  from  you  than 
cigarettes  and  candy  bars.  With  a  little 
thought  and  discernment  you  could  see  be- 
yond their  curiosity  and  pleas  for  sweets  and 
perceive  their  innate  hunger  and  longing  for 
something  far  more  precious  than  any  ra- 
tions or  luxuries  you  carried  with  you.  They 
were  interested  In  more  than  your  clothing. 
your  equipment,  your  food:  they  were 
mainly  impressed  by  the  boldness  of  your 
spint,  by  the  unimpeded  directness  of  your 


thinking,  by  the  aura  of  freedom  In  which 
you  moved.  You  walked  the  earth  as  con- 
querors— not  as  arrogant  demagogs  of  a 
pseudo-master  race — but  as  freedom-loving, 
freedom-enjoying  individuals,  born  to 
liberty  and  expecting  nothing  less. 

The  American  soldiers  overseas  had  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  be  ambassadors 
of  democracy,  but  you  and  I  know  that  many 
of  them  failed  miserably.  They  failed  to 
realize  that  these  French,  these  Italian,  thes6 
Chinese  crowds  had  any  claims  on  them. 
They  refused  to  recognize  that,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not.  they,  as  citizens  of  the  world's 
greatest  democracy,  were  being  held  up  as 
models  of  behavior. 

The  Director  General  of  UNRRA  tells  us 
that  for  the  next  few  months  America  holds 
the  fate  of  the  world  in  its  hands.  It  is  up 
to  us  whether  the  world  dies  of  starvation 
or  whether,  through  our  food,  it  Is  sustained 
through  this  period  of  emergency  until  the 
fall  harvests  come. 

This  Is  an  emergency  peculiar  to  this  par- 
ticular time.  God  permitting,  it  may  not 
occur  again  But  I  say  to  you  that  time 
and  time  again  in  the  future  the  trembling 
fate  of  the  world  will  rest  with  us.  These 
tired,  overworn  countries  will  languish  and 
thirst  for  a  draught  from  the  wellspring  of 
our  democracy.  They  will  be  revived  only 
If  we  guide  them  to  the  paths  of  liberty  and 
freedom  and  the  basic  conception  of  thea 
dignity  of  the  individual  man. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  a  great  and 
Immediate  problem  facing  us— the  problem 
of  reconverting  the  tremendous  productive 
forces  of  the  Nation  from  war  to  peacetime 
uses.  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the  physical 
side  of  reconversion.  Tliis  was  accomplished 
far  more  rapidly  than  we  had  expected. 

The  physical  change-over  of  plants  to 
peacetime  use  is  virtually  completed.  De- 
mobilization has  been  swift.  But  the  real 
Job  of  reconversion  is  Jxist  beginning.  We 
have  yet  to  complete  the  task  of  regrouping 
our  human  resources  and  putting  them  to 
work  to  supply  the  goods  demanded  In 
peacetime. 

The  Nation  emerged  from  the  war  with 
the  greatest  reservoir  of  human  resources 
in  the  history  of  bur  country.  This  includes 
the  character,  skill,  training,  and  experience 
of  more  than  15,000,000  men  and  women  who 
served  In  the  armed  forces  and  the  many 
millions  more  whose  labor  contributed  to  our 
phenomenal  war  production. 

This  is  a  crucial  time  In  our  history  and- 
economy.  We  must  seek  that  the  power  and 
strength  of  our  men  and  women,  so  recently 
mobilized  and  trained  by  war.  shall  be  the 
Instrument  for  full  production  and  maximum 
employment. 

American  economy  has  demonstrated  In 
war  its  great  capacity  to  produce  and  expand. 
We  must  make"  full  tise  of  this  capacity  In 
peace  to  provide  high  and  rising  standards 
of  living  for  all.  to  offer  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  xiseful  and  rewarding  work,  and 
to  contribute  to  lasting  j>eace — for  our  coun- 
try and  for  the  world. 

If  we  achieve  this  goal,  we  will  then  be  in 
a  position  to  discharge  our  responsibility  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we  fall  to  reach 
our  goal,  we  fall  ourselves  and  we  fall  the 
world. 

For  we  no  longer  work  for  ourselves  alone. 
Our  own  welfare  Is  no  longer  the  only  law 
that  binds  us.  What  we  do  here  In  America, 
what  we  say  and  what  we  believe.  Is  witnessed 
and  heard  by  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 
Remember  this  as  you  take  up  your  life- 
work.  Whatever  Is  your  chosen  field — medi- 
cine or  law.  business  or  art,  Journalism  or 
teaching— enter  upon  It  with  a  view  of  using 
this  professloil  or  occupation  as  a  vantage 
point  from  which  you  can  make  your  con- 
tribution to  society  as  a  whole. 

Working  only  to  build  up  a  personal  for- 
tune for  your  own  pleasure  and  enjojrment 
Is  not  enough.    Devoting  your  time  to  ad- 


vancing vour  desire  for  power  and  Influence 
is  not  enough.  A  lifetime,  ruled  by  these 
selfish  motives,  would  be  sterile  and  mean- 
ingless. It  would  not  give  you  that  deep 
satisfaction  and  warm  inward  pleasure  that 
comes  from  serving  others. 

Enter  upon  your  careers  with  all  your  physi- 
cal vigor  and  enthusiasm.  Do  a  thorough  Job 
in  whatever  you  undertake:  be  more  con- 
cerned with  leaving  a  Job  well  done  than  In 
advertising  your  connection  with  It.  Strive 
to  realize  the  great  implications  and  higher 
meanings  of  every  detail  of  your  work,  how 
It  fits  into  the  broad  picture  of  society:  how 
every  step,  every  decision  you  make  affects 
society  as  a  whole. 

First  assure  yourself  that  your  career  Is 
worth  while,  that  it  Is  needed  by  and  has 
something  to  give  to  society,  then  lose  your- 
self In  your  work.  Give  It  every  ounce  of 
strength  you've  got.  Let  It  be  the  ruling 
passion  m  your  life.  Strive  to  understand 
your  Job  In  Its  entirety:  work  to  learn  all 
that  you  can.  all  that  there  is  to  know  about 
your  profession  or  occupation,  and  slowly — 
but  steadily— the  world  will  be  unfolded  be- 
fore you.  You  will  gain  new  understanding 
not  only  of  your  own  field  but  of  related  fields 
and  of  life  as  a  whole.  You  wUl  find  your- 
self taking  patns  of  service  and  endeavor 
you  had  never  thought  to  tread.  You  will 
find  yourself  being  swept  on  and  on  In  your 
efforts  to  understand  and  to  serve. 

For  almost  three  decades  I  have  been  a 
marine  in  my  Nation's  Armed  Forces.    As  an 
officer  charged  with  leading  men,  I  have  long 
been  interested  in  the  problem  of  educating 
and  equipping  them  to  take  up  the  duties 
for  which  they  are  best  suited  and  In  which 
they  can  make  their  greatest  individual  con- 
tribution to  their  unit  and  to  their  country. 
"    Now  I  am  engaged  in  directing  a  Govern- 
ment agency  which  is  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation, training,  and  retraining,  rehabilita- 
tion,   and   reemployment   of   the    men    and 
women   who   worked   and   fought   this   war. 
Five  years  ago,  2  years  ago,  1  year  ago  I  had 
no  idea  of  ever  serving  in  Government  ad- 
mlHlstration.  and  it  is  a  long  way  from  Guam 
and  Iwo  Jlma  to  a  desk  In  Washington,  but 
I  realize  now  that  the  same  Interests  that 
motivated  my  life  as  a  marine  have  led  me  to 
logically  related  paths  of  service. 

Once  a  person  has  become  interested  In  a 
project,  an  Ideal,  or  a  goal  greater  than  him- 
self, he  win  be  drawn  by  Its  compulsion  and 
magnetic  attraction  down  new  paths,  through 
new  fields,  and  toward  new  horizons. 

Graduates  of  1946,  you  represent  the  sac- 
rifices of  generations  past,  and  the  hopes  of 
generations  to  come.  The  spotlight  is  fo- 
cused on  you.  As  you  take  up  yotH  ca- 
reers, carry  the  spirit  of  this  university  and 
of  this  State  with  you— the  spirit  of  an  in- 
stitution selflessly  devoted  to  searching  out 
new  horizons,  the  indomitable  spirit  of  a 
progressive  people  constantly  working  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  and  their  neighbors  a 
more  perfect  democracy. 

You  are  greatly  needed  in  the  world  to- 
day.   I  wish  you  good  luck  and  godspeed. 


The  Tee  Davis  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  "HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  GATfflNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  lund-rai.sing 
campaign  spon.sored  by  the  Workers  De- 
fense League  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
one  Tee  Davis  from  the  Arkansas  Peni- 
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tentiary.  Tee  Davis  was  charged  with 
the  crime  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill 
one  Harold  Weaver  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  from  the  Crittenden  County. 
Ark.,  circuit  court  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  He  appealed  his  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas,  which  sus- 
tained the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
by  its  opinion  handed  down  on  January 
31,  1944.  A  full  statement  of  the  facts 
and  the  decision  of  the  court  w.ll  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  below 
the  full  text  of  a  letter  dated  March  11, 
1946,  and  signed  by  Lillian  Smith  ap- 
pealing for  funds  to  free  Tee  Davis: 

March  11,  1946. 
(You  can  help  free  our  conscience  of  Its 
guilt  and  shame.) 

I  want  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  black  man 
In  Arkansas. 

It  is  an  old  heartbreaking  story  familiar  to 
us  who  live  In  the  South.  We  have  heard  it 
a  thousand  times.  Always  It  Is  the  same 
story  of  a  black  man  stripped  by  white  men 
of  his  rights  as  a  human  being. 

This  time  it  is  about  Tee  Davi.s.  One  night 
Tee  Davis,  a  black  man.  refused  to  open  the 
door  of  his  little  shack  when  a  white  man 
kicked  the  door  and  yelled  at  him  to  open 
up.  Instead  Davis,  afraid  of  thieves,  picked 
up  his  shotgun,  aimed  It  at  the  bottom  of 
the  door  and  flred.  No  one  was  hurt.  But 
the  voice  ordering  him  to  open  the  door  be- 
longed to  a  white  sheriff  and.  though  he  had 
no  warrant  and  had  not  said  that  he  was 
sheriff,  he  arrested  Tee  Davis.  The  white 
plantation  owners  saw  to  It  that  the  black 
man  was  sentenced  to  10  years  In  prison. 

Tee  Davis'  crime  was  that  he  did  not  do 
what  a  white  man  told  him  to  do.  Simple 
as  that. 

Your  crime  and  mine  Is  that  we  let  things 
like  this  happen  to  human  beings  In  our 
country.  We  cannot  blame  the  sheriff  too 
much,  nor  the  plantation  owners  too  much, 
for  these  men  would  not  dare  do  these  things 
if  we  did  not  let  them.  We  cannot  release 
ourselves  from  guilt  by  blaming  a  villain  far 
away.  We  good  people  of  America  are  per- 
muting this  to  happen.  We  can  stop  It  if 
we  want  to. 

One  way  Is  to  support  the  Workers  Defense 
League  In  their  work  of  dramatizing  specific 
cases  such  as  this  one  of  Tee  Davis.  For  one 
Tee  Davis  we  hear  about  there  are  a  thousand 
others  unknown  to  tis.  But  by  turning  the 
spotlight  on  Davis  we  turn  It  also  on  the 
others.  If  Tee  Davis  Is  freed,  it  will  not  be 
as  easy  next  time  to  put  a  man  in  Jail  and 
keep  him  there  Just  because  he  doesn't  do 
what  a  white  man  wants. 

Your  money  will  help.  Your  letters  to  the 
governor,  '"'to  has  refused  a  pardon,  will 
help.  TheiL-  are  the  things  to  do  now.  But;, 
the  big  thing  is  to  reach  out  with  your  heart 
and  mind  and  learn  to  feel  what  It  means  to 
be  a  Negro  In  America  today.  II  you  once  do 
that,  you  will  never  rest  until  he  Is  treated 
like  a  human  being.  The  simple  truth  Is 
that  none  of  us  can  be  human  unless  we  all 
are  human. 

Don't  forget  It.  Do  something  about  It 
today.  Send  a  contribution  to  Rev.  Aron 
S.  Gilmartln.  chairman.  Workers  Defense 
League,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y.  Send  in  $100.  $50,  $25— what- 
ever you  can  spare — to  help  to  free  Tee  Davis 
and  to  help  the  league  In  all  the  vital  work 
It  is  doing  in  defense  of  black  and  white 
woikers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lillian  Smith. 

Being  a  resident  of  Crittenden  County. 
Ark.,  having  resided  in  that  county  for 
many  years  past.  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Ha-old  Weaver.  Ivan 
Dickson,  Bud  Holland,  prosecuting  wit- 
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nesses;  Hon.  Zal  B.  Harrison,  circuit 
judge;  and  practically  every  member  of 
the  jury  wliich  tried  this  case. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  a  merchant  and  the 
town  marshal  of  the  little  town  of  Ed- 
mondson.  Ark.  He  has  lived  in  Critten- 
den County  all  of  his  life  ^d  is  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  businessman.  Mr. 
Ivan  Dickson  and  Mr.  Bud  Holland  are 
deputy  sheriffs  and  very  efficient  law- 
enforcement  officers.  Circuit  Judge  Zal 
B.  Harrison,  before  whom  the  case  was 
tried,  is  an  able,  conscientious,  and 
learned  jurist  and  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  re.'ipect  by  the  people  of  his 
judicial  district  and  of  the  State. 

Our  juries  in  Arkansas  deal  more 
leniently  with  a  Negro  than  they  do. with 
a  white  man  on  the  same  state  of  facts. 
As  a  lawyer  I  have  tried  cases  before 
Crittenden  County  juries  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  always  found  them  to 
be  predominantly  fair  and  impartial  to 
defendants,  and  especially  Negroes 
charged  with  criminal  offenses.  Negroes 
are  given  as  much  or  more  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Crittenden  County 
juries  as  white  people  charged  with  the 
same  or  similar  crimes.  That  was  the 
case  with  Tee  Davis,  who  was  sentenced 
to  10  years  when  he  could  have  received 
a  maximum  of  21  years.  This  10-year 
sentence  was  imposed  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  previously  been  con- 
victed of  firing  a  shot  into  a  wagonload 
of  cotton  pickers  in  the  year  1937. 

It  is  a  serious  charge  that  a  defendant 
did  not  get  justice  at  the  hands  of  the 
law-enforcing  officers  of  a  county,  the 
trial  court,  the  jury,  and  finally  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Arkansas.  Such  a  charge 
is  preposterous  and  unfounded  in  fact. 
We  citizens  of  Arkansas  resent  the  ac- 
tion of  outside  interests  attempting  to 
stir  up  race  prejudices  at  a  time  when 
unity  is  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  Nation.  The  Arkansas  Su- 
preme Court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  unanimously  and  found  no 
error  in  the  proceedings  of  the  trial 
court.  Those  supreme  court  justices 
were  elected  by  the  electorate  of  the 
State  because  of  their  judicial  sound 
judgment  and  because  they  so  richly  de- 
served the  elevation  to  such  a  high  place 
of  honor,  trust,  and  responsibility. 

Let  us  examine  this  Workers  Defense 
League,  and  some  of  its  members. 

Among  the  sponsors  of  the  national 
convention  of  the  Workers  Defense 
League  was  Powers  Hapgood.  who  was 
cited  by  Benjamin  Gitlow.  former  head 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States,  as  one  of  the  most  trusted  mem- 
bers of  the  Workers — Communist — 
Party. 

Another  sponsor  is  Philip  Randolph, 
now  head  of  the  Pullman  Porters  Union, 
who,  during  his  earlier  days,  was  identi- 
fied as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
movement. 

A  third  sponsor  is  Warren  K.  Billings, 
who.  along  with  Tom  Mooney,  took 
an  active  part  in  activities  opposed  to  the 
well-being  of  the  United  States  and 
served  a  term  In  a  criminal  institution. 
One  of  the  more  important  sponsors  of 
the  group  is  Freda  Kirchway,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  Communist 
propagandists  in  America.   She  has  been 


a  sponsor  of  and  associated  with  over 
20  communistic  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

The  socialistic  element  in  this  organi- 
zation is  represented  by  Norman  Thomas, 
who  has  consistently  waged  war  against 
the  capitalistic  system  in  the  United 
States. 

Royal  Wilbur  France,  also  a  sponsor  of 
the  national  convention,  signed  a  letter 
demanding  the  abolishment  of  the?  Dies 
committee  in  January  1943. 

Still  another  sponsor  is  Paul  R.  Chris- 
topher, who  like  fellow  traveler  France 
also  joined  in  asking  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

One  of  the  more  important  sponsors 
of  the  Workers  Defense  League  was  Lewis 
Hacker,  who  was  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  American  Student 
Union.  This,  you  will  recall,  was  one  of 
the  Communist  fronts  whose  first  ob- 
jective during  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  was 
to  preach  against  war,  calling  England 
and  France  the  imperialist  nations  and 
the  war  a  conflict  of  the  imperialists. 
Hacker,  like  all  good  party  leaders,  had 
a  change  of  heart  when  Adolf  Hitler  at- 
tacked Russia.  The  war  then  became  a 
war  of  the  proletariat,  a  peoples  war. 

Julius  Hockman,  a  sponsor  of  the 
Workers  Defense  League,  was  likewise  on 
the  advisory  board  of  the  American  Stu- 
dent Union,  as  was  Freda  Kirchway, 
Norman  Thomas, "Robert  Morss  Lovett. 
and  Waldo  Frank.  They  also  were 
sponsors  of  the  Workers  Defense  League 
Convention  held  in  Labor  Temple  on 
June  1  and  2. 1940. 

The  American  Students  Union  was 
cited  no  less  than  10  times  as  an  arm  of 
and  a  part  of  the  Commtmist  Party  in  the 
United  States.  This  organization  was 
cited  by  the  Massachusetts  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  by 
Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity: by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities;  and  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Report  on  Un-American  Activities. 
The  Rapp-Coudert  committee  in  its 
report  in  1942  found  the  American  Stu- 
dents Union  to  be  cooperating  with  the 
Communist  League.  On  December  1, 
1941.  the  American  Students  Union  was 
cited  by  the  same  committee  as  a  sub- 
versive organization. 

Among  other  sponsors  of  the  Workers 
Defense  League,  we  find  the  name  of 
Tucker  P.  Smith,  who  was  an  instructor 
at  Brook  wood  Labor  School,  which  has 
been  identified  on  many  occasions  as  an 
institution  instructing  in  and  dissemi- 
nating Communist  propaganda.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  member  of  the  arrange- 
ments committee  for  the  United  States 
Congress  Against  War.  which  came  out 
of  the  American  League  Against  War 
and  Fascism.  Next  to  Mr.  Smith  we  find 
Jack  Stachel,  who  headed  the  Trade 
Union  Unity  Leagu?,  which  has  been 
identified  under  oath  as  the  Communist 
Labor  Party  arm  in  the  United  States. 
Jack  Stachel  for  years  has  been  the  lead- 
ing contact  man  for  the  Comintern  and 
Communist  headquarters  in  Moscow  and 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Robert  Morss  Lovett  was 
also  a  member  of  this  committee. 

An  exammation  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Workers  Defense  Leagu?  reveals  that 
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they  followed  completely  the  planned  pro- 
gram of  organized  dissension  as  preached 
and  promoted  at  the  NKVD  University 
abroad. 

In  1940  they  prepared  an  M-day  pro- 
gram. The  object  of  this  plan  was  to 
agitate  against  America's  preparedness 
V  for  war  and  to  agitate  against  any  pro- 
gram to  aid  England  and  Prance,  who 
later  became  our  allies.  In  this  program 
they  set  forth,  and  I  quote : 

Mobilizatlon-day  plans  of  the  War  De- 
partment arc  preparing  this  country  for  a 
military  dictatorship  over  labor  In  the  event 
ot  war. 

This  program  was  instituted  in  1940 
and  was  identical  with  the  Communist 
Party  program,  whose  objectives  ran 
parallel  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet 
'  Government,  which  at  that  tlnje,  was  an 
ally  of  Adolf  Hitler.  They  agitated  race 
hatred,  agitated  against  deportation  of 
undesirable  aliens,  and  stated  that  the 
alien  bills  before  Congress  would  estab- 
lish concentration  camps,  regiment  opin- 
ion, and  ."harply  restrict  freedom.  They 
also  agitated,  as  do  all  Communists, 
?gainst  the  lynch  laws,  calling  the  south- 
ern share  croppers  America's  refugees, 
and  stated  that  the  share  croppers  and 
migrant  workers  must  fight  planters  to 
get  a  living  wage.  This  organization  also 
agitated  against  the  poll  tax  and  de- 
nounced individuals  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaotic 
strike  conditions  which  existed  in  key 
industries  supplying  England  and  Prance 
with  materials  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  Nazi  aggre.«:sors. 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  your  special 
attention.  Mr.  Joseph  Schlossburg.  who 
likewise  sponsored  the  Workers  Defense 
League.  In  the  early  twenties  this  gen- 
tleman and  his  present  superior,  Sidney 
HUlman,  of  the  CIO-PAC,  visited  Italy 
during  the  communistic  uprisings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Schlossburg  and 
HlUman,  which  was  given  at  the  Clothing 
Workers  Convention,  held  In  Chicago  in 
1922,  he  had  this  to  say  of  his  visit  to  a 
factory  in  Rome,  and  I  now  quote: 

In  Rome  I  was  doubly  welcome;  the  secre- 
tary of  the  metalworkers  union  gave  me  a 
letter,  the  only  key  to  open  the  gates  of 
this  factory.  (Laughter.]  With  my  Italian 
comrades  I  landetl  in  front  of  the  factory, 
which  locked  attractive  because  oX  the  fine 
red  flag  which  adorned  the  building  and  the 
red  sentinel  who  was  keeping  watch.  |  Ap- 
plause.! I  stayed  for  lunch  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  factory  council.  The  council  then 
took  me  through  the  factory.  The  first  thing 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  series  of 
Inscriptions  on  the  walls,  Including  the  So- 
viet emblem.     [Applause.) 

I  include  the  full  and  complete  deci- 
sion of  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Davis  v.  State  (177  S.  W.  2d, 
p.  190) : 

AaxANSAS    Refoets.    Volcmi    206.     1943-44, 
Davis  v.  Stati  (177  S.  W.  2d  190) 

OPniION    DKUVZaCO   JANCART    31.    1944 

1.  Assault  with  intent  to  kill:  Appellant 
was  not  justified  In  firing  shots  at  W.,  who 
came  to  his  door  in  a  peaceful  manner,  asking 
admlaslon  only  by  and  with  his  consent,  and^ 
was  not  making  an  attempt  to  enter  in  a 
violent,  riotous,  and  tumultuous  manner  for 
the  purpoae  of  committing  a  crime.  Pope's 
Digest.  3»M. 

a.  Criminal  law:  Under  the  circumstances 
as  shown  by  the  facts  it  was  a  question  for 
the  Jury  to  determine  w'lethcr  the  assault 


made  by  appellant  upon  W.  was  Justified  as 
one  made  i;^  defense  of  his  home  or  place  of 
residence. 

3.  Assault,  with  Intent  to  kill:  An  assault 
with  intent  to  kill  may  be  inferred  from  the 
facts  and  circimistances  of  the  assault,  such 
as  the  use  of  a  deadly  weapon  in  a  manner 
indicating  an  Intent  to  kill  or  an  act  of 
violence  which  would  ordinarily  be  calcur 
laled  to  produce  death  or  great  bodily  harm. 

4.  Assault,  with  intent  to  kill,  inferred, 
when:  In  determining  whether  or  not  the 
intent  to  kill  should  be  Inferred,  the  jury 
may  properly  consider  the  character  of  the 
weapon  employed  and  the  way  it  was  used; 
the  manner  of  the  assault,  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  location  on  the  body  of  the  wound 
inflic'-ed.  if  any;  the  state  of  feeling  existing 
betweei:  the  parties,  and  all  other  facts  and 
circumstances  tending  to  reveal  defendants 
state  of  mind. 

5.  Criminal  law.  assault  with  Intent  to  kill: 
Under  the  facts  and  circumstances  the  jury 
was  warranted  in  finding  that  appellant 
entertained  a  specific  intent  to  kill  at  the 
time  he  fired  the  shots  at  W. 

6.  Criminal  law,  evidence:  A  defendant 
who  testifies  in  his  own  behalf  may,  on  cross- 
examination,  be  interrogated  with  respect  to 
prior  crimes  for  which  he  has  been  convicted. 

7.  Criminal  law:  Where  no  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  evidence  is  made  and  no 
exception  to  the  ruling  of  the  trial  court 
thereon  preserved  in  the  record,  it  will  not  be 
considered  on  appeal. 

8.  Criminal  law.  discretion  of  jury:  When? 
the  statute  fixes  the  punishment  for  assault 
with  intent  to  kill  at  from  1  to  21  years,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Jury  abused  Its  dis- 
cretion In  fixing  appellants  punishment  at 
10  years  in  the  penitentiary  (Popes  Digest, 
2961). 

Appeal  from  Crittenden  Circuit  Court;  Zal 
B.  Harrison,  judge;   aflBrmed. 

K.  T.  Sutton,  for  appellant. 

Robert  L.  Brobrlck,  Ernest  Plelschman, 
Thurgood  liCarshall,  Milton  R.  Konvltz,  Ed- 
ward R.  Dudley,  WUliam  H.  Hastie,  and 
Leon  A.  Ransom,  amicl  curiae. 

Guy  E.  Williams,  attorney  general,  and 
Oscar  E.  Ellis,  assistant  attorney  general, 
for  appellee. 

Knox,  J.  Appellant  was  charged  with  the 
crime  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  allegedly 
committed  by  shooting  one  Harold  Weaver. 
Trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  and 
punishment  was  fixed  at  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

The  motion  for  new  trial  seis  out  eight 
assignments  of  error,  the  first  four  of  which 
are  the  usual  stereotjrpe  declarations  that  the 
verdict  is  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evi- 
dence. The  other  assignments  are:  (5)  the 
verdict  was  excessive;  (6)  the  Jury  was  preju- 
diced; (7)  the  evidence  was  InsuiflBcient;  and 
(8)  that  the  defendant  was  in  his  home  at- 
tending to  his  own  business  and  had  every 
re£ison  to  believe  that  his  house  was  about 
to  be  burglarized  and  that  he  and  his  family 
were  in  danger  of  great  bodily  harm  or  loss  of 
life  end  that  he  had  a  right  to  defend  himself 
and  his  family  and  home. 

The  shooting  occurred  shortly  after  dark 
on  the  night  of  March  22,  1943,  at  appellant's 
home,  located  about  one-half  mile  west  of 
the  little  town  of  Edmondson,  Crittenden 
County,  Ark.,  of  which  town  the  victim  of 
the  assault  was  marshal,  and  where  he  and 
his  wife  operated  a  store,  and  Mrs.  Weaver 
also  acted  as  postmistress. 

Late  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Deputy 
Sheriffs  Dixon  and  Holland  came  into  the 
community  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending 
and  arresting  one  Eddie  Mayberry  on  a  charge 
of  larceny.  Acting  upon  information  that 
Mayberry  was  hiding  or  being  hidden  in  a 
house  near  Edmondson.  the  location  thereof 
and  the  name  of  the  family  living  therein 
being  tmknown.  they  decided  to  make  a 
search  of  all  of  the  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and,  since  Weaver  was  familiar  with 
the  location  of  the  different  houses  and  knew 


the  occupants  thereof,  and  the  best  method 
of  reaching  such  places  of  abode,  they  called 
'upon  him  to  assist  them  In  making  the 
search. 

The  three  officers  had  searched  all  of  the 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  except  the  house 
of  Tee  Davis,  the  appellant.    The  last  houso 
searched  by  them  was  that  of  Will  GUyard. 
Appellant   lived   about   200   yards   south   of 
Wm  Giljards  place.    There  was  a  swamp  or 
muddy  slough  between  Gilyard's  place  and' 
appellant's  home.    A  railroad  ran  north  and 
south  along  the  east  side  of  the  Gilyard  home 
and  the  Davis  home.     Because  Weaver  had 
on  iMXJts  he  could  and  did  cross  the  slough 
poing  to  the  Davis  home,  but  the  other  of- 
ficers, wearing  only  shoes,  found  it  necessary 
to  first  go  east  to  the  high  ground  furnished 
by  the  railroad  dump  and  thence  back  west 
to    the    appellant's    home.    Officer    Weaver 
reached  appellant's  house  sooner  than  the 
other  officers,  and.  according  to  his  testimony, 
began  rapping  on  appellant's  door  with  his 
knuckles.    The  witness   testified:    "He    (ap- 
pellant)  eskcd  who  it  was  and  I  told  him. 
this   is  Mr.  Weaver  at  Edmondson.    I  told 
him   we   were   looking  for  Mayberry   and  I  / 
wanted  him  to  open  the  door  and  let  me  look. 
He  .said.  I  asked  who  you  are  and  I  told  him 
again  and  I  probably  waited  2  or  3  minutes 
and  he  didn't  come  to  the  door.    I  thought 
he  was  probably  trying  to  get  ready  to  come 
to  the  door  and  he  didn't  answer  and  I  was 
i     knocking  on  the  door  and  had  a  flashlight 
in  my  right  hand     •     •     •     and  he  cut  loose 
with  a  shotgun  and  shct  it  out  of  my  hand 
and  he  shot  me  in  the  knuckles  and  my  hunt- 
ing coat  has  probably  15  shot  in  that."    The 
witness  testified  that  he  was  standing  to  the 
side  of  the  door  and  that  his  body  was  out 
of  the  range;  that  after  appellant. had  fired 
the  first  shot  he,  the  witness,  pulled  out  his 
pistol  and  fired  one  shot  and  that  appellant 
then  fired  a  second  shot,  and  that  he.  wit- 
ness, ran  to  the  ditch  bank  and  got  behind 
it  for  protection,  and  witness  thereupon  fired 
two  shots  from  that   position;   that  officers 
Dixon   and   Holland   rushed   up  and   Dixon 
called  to  appellant  "to  put  his  gun  down  and 
stop  shooting,  this  was  the  law  and  to  open 
the   door";    that    the    door   was    thereupon 
opened  and  appellant  was  standing  there  with 
his  gun  in  his  hand.    Appellant's  version  of 
the  occurrence  is  as  follows:  "A.  When  Mr. 
Weaver  came  to   my  house  on  that  night, 
Mr.  Weaver  come  up  on  the  porch  and  he 
kicked  on  the  door  with  his  foot,  gentlemen, 
with  his  foot,  and  the  bottom  of  his  foot, 
and  he  bust  the  door  from  the  crossbar  on 
the  door  to  the  bottom.    He  kicked  the  door 

and  said,  'You black  , 

open  this  door,'  and  I  said,  'What  do  you 
want?'  and  he  said,  'Open  this  door  and  opeii 
it  quick..'  and  when  he  kicked  that  frightened 
me  and  I  hit  again  the  tnnik  and  I  fell  and 
,  when  I  fell  I  got  my  shotgun  and  turned 
back  and  shot  It  off."  Other  quotations 
from  appellant's  testimony  will  be  herein- 
after set  out. 

Appellant's  wife  testified  In  his  behalf,  but 
she  falls  to  corroborate  his  statements  as 
to  the  abusive  langxisge  or  the  kicking  on 
the  door.  Her  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  first  she  heard  was  Weaver  saying,  "Open 
the  door";  that  he  didn't  tell  his  name  and 
that  her  husband  asked  him  what  he  wanted 
and  that  she  failed  to  hear  him  tell  what  he 
wanted  and  then  the  shooting  occurred. 

Deputy  Sheriff  EMxon  testified  that  he  was 
not  close  enough  to  hear  all  of  the  conver- 
sation but  that  he  did  hear  the  prosecuting 
witness  tell  appellant  he  was  Mr.  Weaver 
and  that  in  a  few  seconds  thereafter  the 
shotgun  was  fired.  Officer  Holland  testified 
that  before  the  shots  were  fired  and  while 
he  and  Mr.  Dixon  were  going  up  the  rail- 
road he  heard  Officer  Weaver  call  the  appel- 
lant and  say,  "Tee.  this  is  Mr.  Weaver;  come 
to  the  door,  I  want  to  ask  you  sc«iething." 
Officer  Dixon  testified  that  after  they  had 
gone  In  the  house  and  taken  the  gun  from 
appellant  he  examined  the  door  to  see  where 
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the  shots  had  gone  through  and  that  there 
/      was  no  crack  through  the  door  caused  from 
kicking  It  or  otherwise. 

Among  other  instructions  given  at  the  trial 
were  Instructions  12  and  13,  in  which  in- 
structions the  trial  court  charged  the  Jury 
as  follows: 

"No.  12.  The  defendant  contends  that  he" 
fired  the  shot  in  defense  of  his  home  or 
,  place  of  residence.  Section  2998  of  Popes 
Digest  of  the  Statutes  of  Arkansas  provides: 
'Every  mans  house  or  place  of  residence  shall 
be  deemed  and  adjuc'ged  in  law  as  his  castle.' 
And  2999  provides  that  a  manifest  attempt 
and  endeavor  in  a  violent,  riotous,  and  tu- 
multuous manner  to  enter  the  habitation 
of  another  lor  the  purpose  of  assault  or 
offering  personal  violence  to  any  person 
dwelling  or  being  therein  shall  be  Justifica- 
tion of  homicide.  A  bare  fear  of  those  of- 
fenses, to  prevent  which  the  assault  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed,  shall  not  be 
sufficient  to  Justify  the  assault.  It  must 
appear  that  the  circumstances  were  sufficient 
to  excite  the  fears  of  a  reasonable  person, 
and  that  the  party  committing  the  assault 
really  acted  under  theU-  influence  and  not 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

"No.  13.  Therefore,  if  you  find  from  the 
evidence  In  this  case  that  the  defendant 
made  the  assault  acting  in  good  faith  and 
as  a  reasonable  person  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  his  home  or  residence  was  about 
to  be  entered  by  some  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committing  burglary  or  robbery  or 
for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  or  offering 
personal  violence  to  any  person  dwelling 
therein,  and  that  he  fired  the  shots  under 
that  belief,  acting  in  good  faith  and  as  a 
reasonable  person,  then  he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  any  crune  and  your  verdict  should 
be  'Not  guilty.'  " 

Apoeilant's  counsel  concede  that  the  In- 
structions above  quoted  properly  declare  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  a  person 
to  defend  his  habitation,  but  they  insist  that 
there  is  no  substantial  evidence  in  the  record 
from  which  ihe  Jury  could  have  found  that 
appellant  was  not  acting  in  good  faith  under 
the  apprehension  that  his  home  was  about 
to  be  entered  in  violation  of  his  rights. 
*  This  argument  of  necessity  must  be  found- 
ed upon  the  theory  that  appellant  actually 
did  not  know  who  was  at  the  door.  Like- 
wise, in  order  to  support  such  argument, 
parts  of  the  testimony  of  appellant  must  be 
accepted  as  true  and  other  parts  of  his  own 
testimony  and  all  of  the  testimony  offered  by 
the  State  must  be  disregarded. 

On  his  direct  examination  appellant  did  in 
fact  testify  that  he  did  not  know  who  was  at 
the  door  at  the  time,  and  before,  he  fired  the 
shots,  but  on  cross-examination  appellant 
testified  he  (Weaver)  knocked  on  the  door 
and  said.  "This  is  Weaver."  "Question. 
•  •  •  You  knew  it  was  Mr.  Weaver  that 
ran  the  store?  Answer.  I  didn't  know. 
"Question.  YoU  had  in  mind  that  it  was 
him?  Answer.  Yes,  I  thought  It  was  him. 
Question  You  admit  to  the  jury,  in  spite 
of  what  Mr.  Sutton  said,  you  thought  that 
it  was  Mr.  Weaver  knocking  on  your  door? 
Answer.  After  he  called  his  name  I  knowed 
who  it  was.  Question.  He  called  his  name 
before  he  knocked,  didn't  he?  Answer.  Yes. 
dr.  Question.  When  you  got  your  shotgun 
to  shoot  through  the  door,  you  knew  you  were 
shooting  at  Mr.  Weaver?  Answer.  It  wasn't 
my  Intention." 

It  is  probably  true  that  Weaver  failed  to 
advise  api>ellant  that  he  was  an  officer.  Ap- 
pellant was  living  within  one-half  mile  of 
the  town  of  which  Weaver  was  marshal,  and 
although  he  had  lived  at  such  place  only 
about  a  month  prior  to  the  shooting  he  had 
resided  In  the  locality  of  Edmondson  for  sev- 
eral years.  Appellant  admitted  that  he  had 
been  In  Weaver's  store  two  or  three  times, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  and  another  person 
with  wh-m  he  was  h-ving  a  d  spute  over  an 
automobile  accident  callecl  on  Mr.  Weaver  to 
asislst    in    the    eettlemeut    of    the    dispute. 


These  facts  and  circumstances  were  sufficient 
to  justify  the  j,ury  in  drawing  the  inference 
that  the  appellant  knew  that  Weaver  was 
an  officer. 

Weaver's  status  as  an  officer  and  appellant's 
knowledge  with  respect  thereto  is  not  mate- 
rial. Appellant  would  not  have  have  been 
Justified  In  firing  shots  at  anyone  who  came 
to  his  door  In  a  peaceful  manner,  seeking  ad- 
mission only  by  and  with  his  consent,  and 
who  was  not  making  a  manifest  attempt  and 
endeavor  in  a  violent,  riotous,  and  tumul- 
tuous manner  to  enter  the  appellant's  home 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  burglary,  rob- 
bery, or  for  the  purpose  of  assault  or  offering 
personal  violence  to  a  person  dwelling  there- 
in. 

The  testimony  of  app>ellant  that  Weaver 
violently  kicked  the  door  and  used  vile  and 
abusive  language  tended  to  show  an  attempt 
to  enter  in  a  violent,  riotous,  and  tumultuous 
manner  in  violation  of  appellant's  rights,  and 
If  there  had  been  no  other  testimony  In  the 
record  with  respect  thereto,  the  trial  court 
doubtless  would  have  been  justified  in  direct- 
ing the  verdict  in  favor  of  appellant.  Ap- 
pellant's testimony,  however.  In  this  regard 
is  directly  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of 
the  prosecuting  witness,  and  the  testimony 
of  Deputy  Sheriffs  Dixon  and  Holland,  and 
also  his  testimony  is  not  corroborated  by  his 
own  wife,  who  was  called  as  a  witness  in  his 
behalf,  and,  likewise,  some  of  the  answers 
elicited  from  appellant  on  crofs-examination 
are  not  In  accord  with  his  testimony  on  direct 
examination.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
Is  clear  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  Jury  to 
determine  whether  the  assault  made  by  the 
appellant  upon  Weaver  was  Justified  as  one 
made  in  defense  of  appellant's  home  or  place 
of  residence.  (Hall  v.  State,  113  Ark.  454, 
168  S.  W.  1122:  Bealmear  v.  State,  104  Ark. 
616.  150  S.  W.  129.) 

It  is  argued  that  the  evidence  is  insuffi- 
cient to  Justify  a  finding  that  appellant  had 
the  specific  Intent  to  kill  the  prosecuting  wit- 
ness. Weaver.  In  the  case  of  Craig  v.  State 
(205  Ark.  1100.  172  S.  W.  2d  256),  we  again 
stated  that  one  of  the  elements  necessary  to 
sustain  a  conviction  of  assault  with  intent 
to  kill  was  proof  of  a  specific  intent  to  take 
life,  and  we  there  said :  "In  the  case  of  Lace - 
field  V.  State,  supra  (34  Ark.  275,  36  Am.  Rep. 
8).  Mr.  Justice  Harrison,  in  discussing  the 
character  of  proof  required  to  establish  the 
Intent,  says:  "Whilst  It  Is  true  that  every  per- 
son Is  presumed  to  contemplate  the  ordinary 
and  natural  consequences  of  his  act.  such 
presumption  does  not  arise  where  the  act 
fails  of  effect  or  is  attended  by  no  conse- 
quences, and  where  such  act  is  charged  to 
have  been  done  with  a  specific  intent  such 
intent  niust  be  proved  and  not  presumed 
from  the  act.' 

"Although  the  State  is  required  to  prove 
that  the  defendant  actually  intended  to  kill. 
It  need  not  depend  upon  declarations  made 
by  the  defendant  to  establish  such  fact. 
While  the  Intent  to  kill  cannot  be  implied  as 
a  matter  of  law,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  assault,  such 
as  the  use  of  a  deadly  weapon  In  a  manner 
Indicating  an  intention  to  kill,  or  an  act  of 
violence  which  ordinarUy  would  be  calcu- 
lated to  produce  death  or  great  bodily  harm. 
In  determining  whether  or  not  the  intent  to 
kill  should  be  inferred,  the  trier  of  the  facts 
may  properly  consider  the  character  of  the 
weapon  employed  and  the  way  It  was  used, 
the  manner  of  the  assault,  and  the  violence 
attendant  thereon:  the  nature,  extent,  and 
location  on  the  body  of  the  wound  Inflicted, 
if  any;  the  state  of  feeling  existing  between 
the  paities  at  and  anterior  to  the  difficulty; 
statements  of  the  defendant,  if  any;  and  all 
others  facts  and  circumstances  tending  to 
reveal  defendant's  state  of  mind.  Chrisman 
V,  State  (54  Ark.  283,  15  8.  W.  889,  26  Am.  St. 
Rep.  44);  Beavers  v.  State  (64  Ark.  336,  15 
S  W.  1024);  Davis  v.  Stofe  (115  Ark.  536,  173 
S.  W.  829);  Killian  v.  State  (184  Ark.  239.  42 
S.  W.  2d  12);  Higgins  v.  State  (171  Ark.  1187, 


285  S.  W.  359) .  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
intent  should  have  existed  for  any  particu- 
lar length  of  time  before  the  assault,  as  It 
may  be  conceived  In  a  moment.  Hankins  v. 
State  (103  Ark.  28;  145  S.  W.  524);  Evans  v. 
State  (147  Ark.  69;  226  S.  W.  1063);  Slaytor  y. 
State  ( 141  Ark.  11;  215  S.  W.  886) ." 

We  are  cf  the  opinion  that  under  the  facts 
and  circumstances  disclosed  by  the  record 
here  the  jury  was  fully  warranted  in  finding 
that  appellant  entertained  the  specific  Intent 
to  kill  at  the  time  he  fired  the  shots  through 
the  doer. 

During  the  course  of  the  cross-examina- 
tion the  prosecuting  attorney  asked  appel- 
lant if  he  hadn't  fired  a  shot  into  a  wagon- 
load  of  cotton  pickers  in  1937.  Object  Icn 
was  made  to  the  question  on  the  ground  that 
such  inquiry  could  go  only  to  cases  where 
the  defendant  was  convicted  of  the  crime. 
The  court  sustained  the  objection,  and 
thereupon,  the  prosecuting  attorney  asked 
appellant  if  he  had  not  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  for  such  crime,  and  appellant  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been.  No  objection  was 
interposed  by  counsel  for  defendant  to  this 
line  of  questioning,  and  no  exception  what- 
ever was  preserved.  It  is  now  argued  that 
this  prejudiced  the  minds  of  the  jury  against 
the  appellant  and  constituted  error,  calling 
for  reversal  of  this  cause.  It  is  well  settled 
by  our  decisions  that  a  defendant  who  testi- 
fies in  his  own  behalf  may  on  cross-examina- 
tion be  Interrogated  with  respect  to  prior 
crimes  for  which  he  has  been  convicted.  It 
Is  also  well  settled  by  our  decisions  that 
where  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
evidence  is  made  and  exception  to  the  ruling 
of  the  trial  court  thereon  preserved  in  the 
record,  it  will  not  be  considered  for  the  first 
time  on  appeal. 

It  is  earnestly  Insisted  that  the  sentence 
imposed  In  this  case  Is  excessive.  As  was 
said  in  the  case  of  Cheney  v.  State  (205  Ark. 
1049.  at  1053.  172  SW.  2d  427) :  "In  fixing  the 
punishment  for  the  crime  of  assault  with  In- 
tent to  kill,  our  lawmakers,  in  2961,  Pope's 
Digest,  have  very  wisely  piven  to  the  Jury 
much  latitude,  it  is  provided  In  that  section 
that  the  punishment  may  be  fixed  at  'Im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than 
1  nor  more  than  21  years."  the  evident  pur- 
pose being  that  the  punishment  In  each  case 
should  be  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  facts." 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  presented  by  the  record 
here  before  us.  we  find  nothing  which  shows 
that  the  Jury  abused  its  discretion  In  fixing 
punishment. 

Finding  no  error,  the  Judgment  is  affirmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Arkansas  is  proud  of  her 
heritage,  proud  of  her  Americanism,  and 
justly  so.  We  in  the  Wonder  State  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  98  per- 
cent of  our  citizens  are  native-bom 
American,?. 

Arkansas  people  will  not  stand  idly  by 
and  have  its  courts  and  Its  people's  in- 
tegrity and  good  name  challenged  at  the 
hands  of  an  ofl-brand  subversive  and 
un-American  organization  such  as  the 
Workers  Defense  League. 


The  United  Nations 
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HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1946 
Mr.   MANSFIELD  of  Montana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recced,  I  wish  to  include 
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an  address  delivered  by  James  Frederick 
Green,  acting  associate  director  of  the 
State  Department's  Dependent  Areas 
Section.  Dr.  Green  talked  before  the 
members  of  the  national  security  com- 
mittee of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
recently  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 

His  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  I  was 
Bl^iing  at  home  this  afternoon  putting  to- 
gether a  few  notes  for  my  Informal  remarks 
and  discussions  with  you,  and  not  for  a 
speech  to  you  this  evening,  I  found  I  was  the 
subject  of  very  great  interest  to  my  5-year- 
oid  daughter,  who  kept  coming  up  ever  so 
often  to  find  out  what  was  going  on.  She 
has  never  had  the  misfortune  of  hearing  a 
speech  by  myself,  or  by  anybody  else  for  that 
matter,  on  any  subject,  and  I  had  a  little 
difficulty  explaining  to  her  what  a  speech  was. 
She  said.  "Are  you  going  to  sing  some  songs, 
daddy?"  I  said.  "No."  She  said,  "Are  you 
going  to  tell  some  stories?"  I  said.  "No;  at 
least  none  of  the  stories  I  tell  you."  About 
5  minutes  later  she  came  back  and  said, 
"Well,  how  do  you  start?  What  do  you  say 
first?  '  That  was  just  what  I  was  working  on, 
so  I  said.  "Well,  you  .'^ay,  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen.'  "  She  thought  for  a 
few  minutes  and  said,  "Is  that  a  Joke, 
daddy?"     |  Laughter.) 

I  feci  particularly  embcurassed  because  of 
the  diSculty  of  starting  a  speech  this  eve- 
ning, because  I  am  probably  the  only  one 
here  who  1#  not  a  veteran  of  foreign  wars, 
either  in  the  technical  sense  of  having  served 
In  the  armed  forces  or  in  the  other  sense  of 
being  a  member  of  your  organization.  I  feel 
particularly  sorry  that  I  am  not  a  member 
of  your  organization,  because  I  find  it  has 
had  the  good  judgment  of  settling  in  Kansas 
City,  which  is  my  home  town,  and  a  very 
good  one. 

I  can  only  qualify  on  this  program  this 
evenliig  as  being  a  veteran  of  the  battle  of 
Washington  for  4'2  years,  and  if  any  of  you 
have  served  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  skirmishes  of  Constitution 
Avenue  you  may  feel  some  cympathy  for  me. 

I  fe*l  a  little  tis  If  I  were  the  subject  of  a 
story  1  beard  in  London  while  I  was  there  this 
winter,  of  a  young  British  civilian  who  was 
riding  into  London  on  a  train.  Opposite 
him  in  the  compartment  were  a  couple  of 
very  elderly  colonels,  dressed  in  full  uniform 
and  with  campaign  bars  and  ribbons,  who 
were,  unlike  General  Stearlcy  and  Commo-  • 
dore  Glass,  little  of  the  Colonel  Blimp  type. 
They  spent  about  a  half  an  hour  denouncing 
the  dangerous  trend  in  which  so  many  young 
men  were  working  in  factories,  in  scientific 
labormtcxies.  in  the  Government,  and  so  forth, 
and  were  not  out  in  the  armed  forces.  They 
kept  cammentlng  on  the  fact  that  In  the  last 
war  everybody  who  could  walk  was  over  In 
1-Yance  in  the  trenches.  When  the  train 
came  into  London,  the  young  man  turned  to 
■-he  colonels  and  said,  "Gentlemen.  I  do  not 
know  whether  your  remarks  were  aimed  at 
sine  or  not.  but  just  in  case  they  were.  I  would 
like  to  explain  that  I  tried  to  Join  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  but  they 
would  not  let  me  because  of  Government 
regulations.  I  am  in  what  is  called  a  re- 
served occupation.  What  is  more."  he  said. 
"I  work  for  the  Foreign  Office,  and  if  It  had 
not  been  for  the  Foreign  Office  you  would 
not  be  having  your  old  war."     [Laughter.) 

Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  cast  any 
aspersions  either  on  the  British  Foreign 
Office  or  the  American  Deputment  of  State. 

I  do  feel  at  some  disadvantage,  not  having 
shared  your  experiences  abroad  either  in  this 
war  nor  in  the  last  one,  nor  understanding 
In  detail  either  the  traditions  of  the  armed 
forces  with  which  you  are  familiar  or  the 
futtire  of  the  armed  forces  which  you  have 
been  discussing  here  in  Washington. 

The  traditions  of  the  services  remind  me 
o#  the  story  I  also  heard  in  London  about  Mr. 


Churchill.  I  think  It  is  the  sort  of  story 
that  makes  Mr.  Churchill  one  of  our  favorite 
statesmen.  It  is  said  to  have  happened  at 
the  first  Quebec  Conference,  when  he  met 
with  President  Roosevelt.  He  was  meeting 
at  the  time  with  his  own  naval  stafT.  Ad- 
miral Cxmningham.  I  believe,  was  beginning 
to  protest  about  some  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
grandiose  plans  for  strategy  in  the  Pacific. 
Mr.  Churchill  was  laying  out  some  spectacu- 
lar arrangements  for  operations  by  the  Royal 
Navy.  The  admiral  said,  "Mr.  Prime  Minis- 
ter, that  is  quite  contrary  to  all  naval  tradi- 
tions and  strategical  concepts."  Mr.  Church- 
ill put  his  glass  of  Scotch  down  and  put  his 
cigar  aside  and  said,  "Admiral,  I  have  been 
First  Lord  of  Admiralty  twice  in  my  long  life, 
I  have  been  with  the  Navy,  I  have  studied  it, 
and  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  any  civilian 
in  His  Majesty's  Empire.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  only  three  traditions  in  the  Royal 
Navy:  the  press  gang,  gin,  and  the  lash." 
(Laughter.) 

I  have  been  looklns;  over  your  very  crowded 
but  interesting  agenda,  and  I  find  that  most 
of  the  topics  you  have  been  working  on  and 
will  be  working  on  tomorrow,  deal  with  the 
national  defense  of  this  country  and.  I  as- 
sume, with  ways  and  means  of  preventing 
another  world  war.  There  Is  nothing  more 
imporunt  than  these  two  topics  which  any 
organization,  and  especially  a  veterans'  or- 
ganization, could  take  under  consideration. 
I  understand  that  you  will  be  drafting 
resolutions  which  will  be  considered  at  your 
September  encampment.  I  should  like  for 
my  contribution  to  take  up  one  aspect  of 
this  question  of  national  defense.  In  terms 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  have  discussed  It 
in  terms  of  universal  conscription  in  peace- 
time, in  terms  of  problems  of  unification  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  In  terms  of  other  prob- 
lems which  I  am  in  no  way  competent  to 
discuss.  I  should  like  to  take  up  a  few  as- 
pects of  your  general  problem  as  it  relates 
to  the  United  Nations  and  to  discuss  four  or 
five  topics  which  you  might  want  to  consider 
making  the  topic  of  further  study  or  the 
subject  of  resolutions  at  your  encampment. 
I' should  like  at  the  outset  to  lay  down 
several  general  principles.  The  United 
States  has  become  a  member,  and  a  charter 
member,  of  the  United  Nations,  not  out  of 
any  charitable  desire  or  philanthropic  con- 
siderations. We  are  not  Joining  the  Organ- 
ization and  paying  some  money — not  very 
much  In  terms  of  modern  budgets — to 
maintain  It  Just  because  we  think  It  Is  a 
good  thing.  We  have  Joined  It — the  Presi- 
dent with  the  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
Senate  has  subscribed  to  the  Charter  and 
has  placed  the  United  States  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations — because,  I  think,  we 
have  found  that  no  nation,  even  one  as  rich 
and  powerful  as  ours,  can  afford  to  stay  out 
of  an  organization  like  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  no  nation,  no  matter  how  rich  and 
ixjwerful.  can  live  alone  and  expect  to  be  left 
to  live  alone  by  other  countries. 

Therefore,  we  Justify  our  participation  be- 
cause it  is  to  our  advantage  to  be  in  the 
United  Nations,  because  it  is  to  our  advan- 
tage In  terms  of  national  defense  and  secu- 
rity, and  In  terms  of  our  determined  efforts 
to  prevent  the  recuiTence  of  another  world 
war. 

The  United  Nations,  as  you  know.  Is  now 
a  going  concern.  Within  13  months  of  ths 
opening  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
In  April  of  1945.  we  have  had  the  General 
Assembly  meeting  In  London,  the  Security 
Coimcll  meeting  in  London  and  at  Hunter 
College,  New  York,  with  Mr.  Stettinlus  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  as  its  delegate, 
the  Econonflc  and  Social  Council,  with  Mr. 
Wlnant  as  the  American  representative,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  subsidiary  commissions, 
committees,  of  the  Council  going  Into  the 
technical  problems,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  created  by  the  G<eneral  A^em- 
bly  In  London,  which  is  to  meet  In  2  or  3 
weeks,    with    Mr.    Bernard    Baruch    as    our 


spokesman.  There  will  ultimately  be  a 
Trusteeship  Council  when  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  administering  states  actually 
governing  territories. 

Out  of  the  57  varieties  of  activities  which 
I  could  discuss  and  relate  to  our  problem 
of  national  defense,  I  would  like  to  take  five 
of  them  as  ones  which  seem  to  me  to  have 
a  special  bearing  on  the  general  problems 
you  have  been  discussing  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  first  one,  and  the  most  obvious  one, 
Is  the  function  of  the  United  Nations  in  re- 
straining aggression,  In  trying  to  check  an 
aggressor  when  he  breaks  the  law,  violates 
the  principles  of  the  charter  to  which  he 
subscribed,  and  undertakes  millUry  action 
against  another  state.  That  Is  the  last  re- 
sort; that  Is  the  club  In  the  closet  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  43  of  the  Charter  provides,  as  you 
know,  that  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions undertake  to  make  available  to  the 
Security  Council  upon  its  call,  armed  forces, 
and  assistance  of  various  kinds.  The  type 
of  armed  forces  which  will  be  marked  for 
delivery  to  the  Secvirlty  CouncU  on  Its  call, 
and  the  particular  technical  arrangements; 
are  a  subject  for  subsequent  negotiations. 
Special  military  agreements  must  be  worked 
out  between  our  Government  and  the  Se- 
curity Council.  They  have  to  be  scrutinized 
by  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  under  which 
representatives  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  other  four  great  powers  sit, 
and  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Security 
Council.  I  presume  that  ultimately  this  will 
be  done  as  scon  as  the  discussions  have  been 
completed  within  our  own  Government  and 
the  negotiations  have  been  undertaken  with 
the  Security  Council. 

There  will  be.  I  assume,  under  that  ar- 
rangement, a  certain  number  of  armed 
forces  which  can  be  called  upon  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  in  the  decision  of  which  Mr. 
Stettinlus  as  the  American  representative 
must  concur.  The  votes  of  the  five  great 
powers  must  bs  Included  in  a  calling  out 
of  forc?s  of  this  kind. 

I  mention  the  military  aspect  of  the 
United  Nations — enforcement,  sanctions,  re- 
straint of  aggression — as  the  mast  obvious 
part  of  the  Organization  which  relates  to 
our  national  defense,  but  the  part  which  we 
hope  will  be  used  as  little  as  possible. 

"There  Is  a  second  aspect  relaied  to  the  en- 
forcement procedures:  the  specific  settlement 
of  disputes.  The  settlement  of  controversies 
and  disputes  and  situations  which  are  likely 
to  lead  to  war,  before  they  get  to  the  critical 
stage  where  the  Security  Council  mtist  call 
out,  or  consider  calling  out,  the  police  force. 
That  side  of  the  Organization  will  be  han- 
dled largely  by  the  Security  Council;  that  is, 
after  negotiations  have  broken  down  between 
two  states,  or  after  arbitration  or  any  other 
form  of  peaceful  settlement  has  broken  down . 
The  Security  Council  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
final  resort  In  the  political  field  of  disputes 
and  situations  which  cannot  be  handlM  by 
other  means.  We  have  already  had  a  few  or 
these:  Indonesia  and  Greece,  In  London; 
Iran.  In  New  York. 

These  subjects  fill  the  agenda  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  even  before  It  had  any  rules 
of  procedure  to  know  how  to  handle  such 
disputes.  They  have  been  handled  remark- 
ably well  considering  the  fact  that  the  Coun- 
cil did  not  know  how  to  dea  with  these 
things,  how  to  vote,  and  how  to  conduct  even 
Its  routine  procedure. 

I  think  If  you  will  follow  the  work  of  our 
own  delegate.  Mr.  Stettinivjs,  and  also  the 
work  of  Mr.  Byrnes  during  the  Iranian  dis- 
cussions, you  will  see  that  regardless  of  the 
substance  of  dispute,  our  representatives  de- 
termined that  any  State  which  wants  to  bring 
to  the  Council  a  controversy  or  a  dispute  or  a 
situation  threatenlr  the  peace,  will  have  a 
fair  hearing,  whatever  the  matter  of  the  dis- 
pute.   This  is  essential  if  the  Organization  is 
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busses  of  the  latest  type.  In  addition,  we  will 
have  three  trucks  at  Union  Station  to  take 
care  of  their  baggage,  their  choir  robes,  their 
musical  instruments,  etc.  Each  piece  of 
personal  baggage,  properly  marked  by  the 
owner,  will  be  delivered  to  their  rooms  In 
a  local  hotel,  which  rooms,  however,  they 
will  not  see  until  later  In  the  day. 


At  11 :30  Saturday  morning  they  will  broad- 
cast a  30-minute  program  dedicated  to  the 
President  and  entitled  "The  High  Schools  of 
America  Salute  the  President."  This  w;ll  go 
out  over  radio  station  WWDC  here  in  Wash- 
ington. At  this  point  I  might  say  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  transcrilje  all 
these  concerts  and.  If  possible,  at  least  some 
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to  last.  If  the  Organization  Is  to  settle  dis- 
putes so  that  they  will  not  come  to  the  en- 
forcement stage.  It  must  have  open  and 
above-board  discussions  and  must  give  a 
frank  hearing  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  pre- 
sent 9  case. 

That  is  the  reason  why  Secretary  Byrnes 
Insisted  that  the  Iranian  dispute  remain  on 
the  agenda  until  we  had  full  proof  that  It 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  serious  conse- 
quence, or  until  the  Iranians  themselves 
were  willing  to  withdraw  It. 

There  is,  of  course,  on  the  legal  side,  the 
new  International  Court  of  Justice  which  has 
just  met  In  the  Hague  to  organize  Itself, 
which  win  continue  the  traditions  of  the 
World  Court  of  the  Hague.  The  court  will 
have  cases  referred  to  It  by  the  Security, 
Council  and  will  have  opportunities  to  pass 
upon  situations  which  involve  the  legal  Inter- 
pretations before  they  get  to  the  critical  stage. 
There  is  a  third  field,  which  I  shall  merely 
mention  without  going  into  details,  because 
I  am  not  at  all  competent  to  discuss  It— the 
international  control  of  atomic  energy.  I 
see  you  are  to  have  a  discussion  of  that 
project  tomorrow  with  a  scientist,  so  I  mere- 
ly mention  It  as  ore  of  the  fields  In  which, 
for  our  own  safety,  we  will  want  to  partici- 
pate and  take  part  as  one  of  the  states  which 
has  a  great  deal  at  stake  in  this  very  contro- 
versial and  very  dangerous  subject. 

Thus  far  the  United  Nations  have  merely 
appointed,  as  a  result  of  the  Initiative  of  the 
great  powers,  a  commission  on  the  atomic 
energy.  That  commission  Is  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  11  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  including  the  five  great 
powers,  plus  Canada  as  a  state  which  has  a 
special  Interest  In  atomic  energy. 

■nie  General  Assembly  has  authorized  that 
commission,  which  is  to  meet  very  soon  In 
New  York,  to  study  the  problem  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  question  of  ex- 
change of  information,  of  control  of  atomic 
energy,  of  limitation  of  atomic  weapons,  and 
Instituting  proper  safeguards  such  as  inspec- 
tion and  other  means  which  are  to  be  studied 
for  these  controls. 

We  have  also  had,  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  a  resolution  debated  and  dis- 
cussed in  Congress,  but  I  believe  no  final 
action  has  been  taken  for  the  control  of  this 
problem  within  our  own  borders.  I  am  not 
competent  to  discuss  the  details  of  this  sub- 
ject; I  simply  throw  It  out  as  one  matter 
related  to  national  defense  within  the  field 
of  United  Nations,  to  which  you  may  want 
to  give  further  attention. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
report  on  International  control  of  atomic 
energy  which  was  prepared  by  a  group  of 
scientists  under  the  direction  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Acheson.  General 
Groves,  and  others  who  are  concerned  with 
this  problem.  I  believe  that  your  organ- 
ization or  any  committe  working  on  this 
problem  will  want  to  study  this  document 
which  m  many  ways  Is  a  great  state  paper, 
well  conceived,  organized,  and  written  by 
some  of  the  men  with  the  best  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

A  fourth  field  In  which  the  United  States 
h?\s  a  stake  because  of  this  general  prpblem  of 
national  defense  and  the  prevention  of  an- 
other war.  although  it  may  not  seem  to  be 
immediately  related,  concerns  international 
trade.  That  is  a  perennial  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  Washington  and  a  subject  of  debate 
and  controversy;  various  departments  have 
different  views  on  It.  quite  apart  from  the 
debates  between  our  own  Government  and 
foreign  governments.  It  Is  quite  clear  that 
conflicts  in  the  economic  field,  trade  rival- 
ries, the  struggle  for  markets,  and  the  strug- 
gle for  the  control  of  raw  materials,  etc., 
are  among  the  sources  of  international  con- 
flict and  among  the  many  sources  of  the  wars 
which  have  plagued  us  in  the  past.  If  we  are 
to  move  ahead  in  making  a  third  world  war 


Impossible,  we  must  move  ahead  In  this  very 
complicated  and  controversial  field. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  authorized  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  call  a  conference  on  trade  prob- 
lems. It  Is  generally  assumed  that  this 
conference  will  set  up  an  International  trade 
organization  to  handle  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  opening  channels  for  trade,  of  break- 
ing down  artificial  restrictions,  barriers, 
quotas,  and  exchange  controls.  The  organi- 
zation will  seek  to  make  sure  that  the  man 
In  the  Middle  West  who  wants  to  sell  his 
wheat  or  corn  has  a  fair  chance  to,  or  the 
man  In  the  South,  who  wants  to  sell  his 
cotton,  or  the  man  In  Detroit  wanting  to 
sell  his  automobiles,  can  do  It  in  fair  com- 
petition with  the  manufacturers  or  the  farm- 
ers of  other  countries,  and  that  the  con- 
sumers m  the  country  have  a  fair  chance 
to  buy  products  from  outside  the  country. 
Again,  I  do  not  go  Into  details,  I  merely 
throw  It  out  as  one  aspect  of  this  problem 
of  national  security  which  is  not  among  the 
Immediate  subjects  which  you  have  been  dis- 
cussing but  which  I  think  you  may  want 
to  consider  in  the  broader  problem  of  safe- 
guarding the  United  States  In  the  future. 

The  last  of  the  topics  I  have  selected  as 
being  significant  In  the  field  of  national  de- 
fense is  the  general  problem  of  dependent 
territories.    Tliree  of  the  nineteen  chapters 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  deal 
with  peoples  who,  according  to  the  Charter, 
have  not  vet  achieved  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government— people  not  directly  represented 
In    the   United    Nations.     I    think    that    the 
fact  that  3  out  of  19  chapters  deal  with  de- 
pendent territories  indicates  the  Importance 
which  the  drafters  at  San  Francisco  gave  to 
what  Is  usually  called  the  "colonial  problem." 
Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter  Is  entitled  "Dec- 
laration  Regarding  Non-self-governing  Ter- 
ritories."    It  Is  really  a  historic  document, 
because  for  the  first  time  the  nations  have 
laid  dovim  In  an  International  treaty  the  fact 
that   they  have  a  special  responsibility  for 
people   who   have   not   yet   attained    a   full 
measure  of  self-government.    In  chapter  XI 
the  states  which  administer  colonial  or  non- 
self-governing  territories  have  accepted  as  a 
sacred  trust  the  obligation  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain  responsibilities,    to    promote    the   eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  advancement  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  these  territories  toward 
self-government,  to  assist  them  In  various 
ways,  and  finally  to  report  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Organization  about  conditions 
m  these  territories. 

Here  again  Is  the  subject  which  may  not 
strike  you  Immediately  as  involved  in  the 
problem  of  national  defense.  I  think  It  Is. 
however,  because  many  of  the  areas  on  the 
periphery  of  this  war  were  areas  which  are 
colonial  In  status— Germany  was  striking 
out  to  get  control  of  Africa.  Japan  was  strik- 
ing out  further  and  further  Into  Southeast 
Asia.  As  long  as  you  have  peoples  who  are 
weak,  backward,  or  undeveloped,  who  have 
not  attained  full  self-government,  you  have 
danger  spots.  There  you  are  apt  to  have  a 
vacuum  Into  which  great  powers  seek  to 
get  control.  We  have  had  many  examples 
of  this  In  the  past  century.  The  whole  Im- 
perial struggle  for  control  of  base^,  raw  ma- 
terials, markets,  and  so  forth.  In  areas  out- 
side of  the  sovereign  states,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  great  study  and  Investigation,  and  is 
one  which  has  been  placed  In  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  as  deserving  special 
attention. 

The  other  two  chapters  of  the  Charter  1 
mentioned,  deal  with  trusteeship.  I  shall 
not  go  into  the  details  of  those  chapters, 
but  simply  explain  that  the  drafters  In  San 
Francisco  provided  that  there  are  certain 
categories  of  territories  which  may  b« 
placed— It  Is  purely  voluntary— under  the 
trusteeship  of  the  United  Nations:  the  pres- 
ent mandated  territories,  any  territories  de- 


tached from  the  enemy  states  in  this  war.  or 
any  territory  voluntarily  turned  over  to  the 
system  by  the  state  responsible  for  It.  It 
will  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  agreement, 
under  Individual  trusteeship  agreemenU,  as 
to  which  territories  are  placed  under  the 
system,  and  as  to  what  are  the  terms  of 
trusteeship. 

The  trust  territories  may  be  administered 
within  this  system  by  one  or  more  sUtes, 
or  by  the  Organization  Itf^tlf.  The  trustee- 
f.hlp  council,  which  It  Is  generally  expected 
will  be  set  up  In  September,  will  have  general 
supervision,  as  did  the  Permanent  Mandate 
Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations,  over 
the  administration  of  these  territories.  In 
many  cases,  In  the  case  of  the  present  man- 
dates, the  administration  will  be  In  the 
hands  of  a  single  state. 

Here  are  the  five  important  topics — the 
restraint  of  aggression,  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes,  control  of  atomic  energy,  interna- 
tional trade,  and  dependent  territories — 
each  one  of  which  would  keep  you  busy  for 
weeks  If  you  went  Into  them  in  detail.  They 
are  topics  which  are  related  to  our  national 
defense  and  to  this  general  problem  of 
averting  another  international  confiict  at 
all  cost. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  X 
think  you  must  look  at  our  participation  In 
the  United  Nations,  and  at  these  five  prob- 
lems (to  pick  out  only  five  of  the  57  vari- 
eties) as  you  look  at  the  work  of  any  organ- 
ization, any  association  or  club  or  national 
state.  You,  as  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  pay  dues,  have  special  obliga- 
tions, because  you  think  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  you  and  your  fellow  veterans  to 
belong  to  this  organization.  You  contribute 
to  it,  you  work  for  it,  and  the  organization 
succeeds  or  falls  Insofar  as  you  contribute 
to  it. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  organization  itself 
and  its  charter  or  Its  constitution  which  gives  " 
It  any  life.  That  Is  up  to  the  members,  to 
individual  members  working  together.  The 
United  Nations  is  likewise  Just  a  piece  of 
paper.  It  works  only  if  the  Individual  mem- 
bers want  It  to  work.  If  they  do  not.  It  will 
fold  up  the  way  the  League  of  Nations  folded 
up — because  people  did  not  want  to  use  that 
particular  machine  for  their  foreign  policy. 
You  get  out  of  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation what  you  put  Into  it — Just  the  way 
you  as  Individuals  get  out  of  this  organiza- 
tion what  you  put  Into  it.  If  you  work  for 
it  and  give  something  to  It.  you  get  something 
out  of  it  in  return. 

I  started  at  the  outset  by  saying  that  the 
United  Nations  is  not  a  philanthropic,  char- 
itable organization;  we  are  putting  things 
into  It  because  we  expect  to  get  something 
out  of  It.  We  expect  to  get  national  security, 
the  safeguarding  of  our  national  prosperity, 
general  Improvement  In  world  conditions, 
and  ultimately  the  prevention  of  another 
war. 

It  Is  these  general  principles  which  I  want 
to  stress  as  part  of  this  whole  problem  of 
national  defense,  part  of  the  whole  problem 
of  safeguarding,  developing,  and  advancing 
the  American  way  of  life,  and  of  making  sure 
that  the  world  Is  so  organized  that  we  can 
enjoy  the  American  way  of  life  without  hav- 
ing hanging  over  vis  the  threat  of  another 
war.  We  know  that  another  war  would  up- 
set our  whole  political  and  economic  system 
more  than  this  war  has  done  for  the  past  5 
years,,  and  that  without  the  new  weapons  of 
another  war  would  do  more  damage  than 
even  the  terrible  damage  that  was  done  In  the 
war  Just  ended.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
another  war.  Participating  In,  working  for, 
contributing  toward,  and  throwing  our  weight 
behind  the  United  Nations  is  one  way.  and 
I  think  a  very  good  way.  In  which  we  can 
safeguard  the  United  States  by  preventing 
such  a  war. 
Thank  you.     [Applause. 1 
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City  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  and 
all  of  us  In  northeuv  Michigan  and.  Indeed, 
in  our  entire  State  of  Michigan,  will  feel  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  the  Soo 
and  to  the  choir  and  band  who  have  repre- 
sented them  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  do  our  part  in  my  office 
to  work  out  the  details  of  this  trip  for  them 
Insofar  as  Washincton  Is  concerned,  and  I 


GoTemmcnfs  Place  in  the  Realm  of 
Human  Relations 
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or 
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you  cannot  right  a  WTong  by  another  wrong, 
and  that  cooperation  is  the  remedy,  for  capi- 
tal cannot  do  without  labor,  labor  cannot  do 
without  capital.  The  SoclalUts  of  1891 
claimed  they  knew  the  remedy  for  these 
bad  conditions.  The  SoclallsU  said,  "Do 
away  with  the  owning  of  private  property. 
Let  the  state  or  the  government  take  charge 
of  all  ownership  for  the  people.    Then  each 
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luiure   ui    buc   luxucu   lutv^^s   wu^vu  jv 
been  discussing  here  In  Washington. 

The  traditions  of  the  services  remind  me 
of  the  story  I  also  heard  In  London  about  Mr. 
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Commission  created  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  London,  which  Is  to  meet  In  2  or  3 
weeks,    wiih    Mr.    Bernard    Baruch    as    our 


lu  uic  «.^uuiicii  s  cuiiLTMversy  or  a  aispuie  or  a 
situation  threatenir  the  peace,  will  have  a 
fair  hearing.  whaUver  the  matter  of  the  dis- 
pute.   This  IS  essential  it  the  Organization  is 
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or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnursday,  June  6. 1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  my 
weekly  broadcast  over  the  radio  stations 
in  my  district:  WSOO.  Sault  Ste.  Marie; 
WDBC.  Escanaba;  and  WMAM.  Mari- 
nette-Menominee: 

As  I  prepare  this  transcription  In  Wash- 
ington on  Thursday  morning,  mysell  and  my 
office  staff  are  eagerly  anticipating  the  ar- 
rival at  8:30  tomorrow  morning,  Friday, 
June  7.  1946,  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  High 
School  choir  and  Its  swing  band,  and  their 
chaperons.  The  choir  of  135  voices  and  the 
18-plece  swing  band  are  all  under  the  cap- 
able direction  of  Mr.  Earl  P.  Thomas,  director 
of  music  at  tjie  Sault  Ste.  Marie  High  School. 

Mr.  Thomas  Is  also  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  music  of  the  Michigan  district  of 
Klwanls  International. 

This  entire  trip  all  started  when  sometime 
ago  the  district  governor  of  the  Kiwanis  lis- 
tened to  a  concert  given  by  the  Soo  Choir 
and  thereafter  arranged  for  them  to  be  in- 
vited to  sing  on  two  different  days  next  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  at  the  Klwanls  Interna- 
tional Convention  at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
This  started  the  snowball  rolling.  Mr.  John 
MerriQ^I(}.  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  called  me  off  the 
floor  oX  the  House  one  day  on  the  lo«g  dis- 
tance telephone  and  told  me  that  Earl 
Thomas  had  an  idea  In  mind  and  requested 
my  cooperation.  Mr.  Thomas  then  told  me 
about  the  Invitation  to  sing  In  Atlantic  City 
and  said  en  route  he  would  like  very  much 
to  have  the  group  spend  a  day  in  Washington, 
and.  if  possible,  they  would  like  to  sing  on 
the  White  House  lawn  serenading  the  Presi- 
dent. Palling  that,  any  other  arrangement  I 
could  make  would  prove  satisfactory  to  him. 

Upon  Inquiry  I  learned  that  because  of 
pressure  of  business  and  constant  demand 
for  such  Presidential  Invitations  on  the  part 
of  all  kinds  of  groups  and  hundreds — If  not 
perhaps  thousands — of  high-school  groups, 
the  President  absolutely  had  to  draw  the  line 
on  all  such  entertainment.  I  thereupon 
asked  General  Eisenhower  Lf  he  would  like  to 
bave  the  group  appear  hi  the  court  of  the 
famous  Pentagon  Building  and  have  them 
Blng  a  few  numbers  for  him  and  carry  on 
their  concert  for  the  benefit  of  some  20.000 
employees  who  are  always  on  duty  In  the 
Pentagon — even  In  these  so-called  days  of 
peace.  Many  of  these  employees  patronize 
the  open-air  restaurant  In  the  court  of  the 
Pentagon — and  these  arrangements  were 
speedily  made — thanks  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  conunandant  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Military  District.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Young, 
under  whose  direct  control  comes  the  op- 
eration of  the  Pentagon.  Well,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  one  thing  led  to  another. 
Realizing  the  technical  difflculitles  I  was  get- 
ting into,  I  returned  to  Washington  a  week 
early,  during  our  Easter  recess.  In  order  to 
drive  Mr.  Thomas  to  Washington  to  check 
up  on  the  technical  details  for  several  con- 
certs that  we  were  In  the  process  of  arrang- 
ing, and  believe  me,  there  has  been  a  raft  of 
detail  work  done  since  then  to  perfect  the 
arrangements  which  are  as  follows: 

At  8:30  tomorrow  morning  the  entire 
group  of  about  150  persons  will  arrive  at 
Union  SUtlon  here  In  Washington.  From 
then  on  they  wUl  be  transported  everywhere 
In  a  fleet  of  five  35-passenger  sightseeing 


busses  of  the  latest  ijpt.  In  addition,  we  will 
bave  three  trucks  at  Union  Station  to  take 
care  of  their  l>aggage,  their  choir  rol>e«,  their 
musical  instruments,  etc.  Each  piece  of 
personal  baggage,  properly  marked  by  the 
owner,  will  be  delivered  to  their  rooms  In 
a  local  hotel,  which  rooms,  however,  they 
will  not  see  until  later  In  the  day. 

The  entire  group  will  be  taken  to  a  lead- 
ing cafeteria  In  Washington  for  breakfast, 
then  will  proceed  for  a  tour  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation— which  we  all  know 
as  the  FBI— where  they  will  be  greeted  by 
Mr.   J.  Edpar  Hoover   and  one  of  our  own 
Michigan  men  who  Is  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
assistants.  Mr.  Louis  B.  Nichols,  famous  for 
the  direction  of  the  capture  of  the  largest 
spy  ring  in  history  as  portrayed  In  the  mo- 
tion picture  "The  House  on  Ninety-second 
Street."     Thence,  the  group  will  proceed  to 
the  Pentagon  Building  and  will  be  given  a 
military  escort  to  that  building.     At  noon  I 
will  Introduce  the  choir  and  the  director  to 
General  Elsenhower  and  those  assembled  In 
the  Pentagon  Court.     They  will  give  a  30- 
minute  concert,  following  which  they  will  be 
given   a  brief  tour  of  the  Pentagon   itself, 
and  will   be   served  luncheon   In  the  court 
of  that  building.    Following  that,  the  group 
leaves  for  the  United  States  Capitol,  visit- 
ing both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.     T  expect  to  introduce  them  to 
the  House  when  they  are  in  the  gallery,  and 
Senators  Vandenberg  and  Ftrgvson  will  meet 
the  group  on   the  Senate  side.     Thereafter, 
they  go  through  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court. 

By  the  way,  not  the  least  of  our  difficul- 
ties in  arranging  for  a  trip  such  as  this — 
and  in  the  handling  of  such  a  group — is  the 
necessity  for  absolute  strict  timing  and  the 
Insistence  that  everyone  be  In  his  bus  at 
the  proper  time.  And  now  I  am  going  to 
give  you  some  facts  on  timing  on  the  sched- 
ule. At  4:15  p.  m.  the  group  goes  to  check 
In  at  the  Annapolis  Hotel  in  downtown 
Washington.  Four  are  assigned  to  each  room. 
Their  baggage  will  be  In  theU  rooms  on  ar- 
rival. Therefore.  Immediately  they  will  get 
settled  and  cleaned  up.  At  5  p.  m.  they 
have  dinner  In  the  Everglades  Room  of  the 
hotel:  at  6  p.  m.  they  leave  the  hotel  for  the 
Naval  Medical  Center  at  Bethesda,  Md. 

I  am  having  a  police  motorcycle  escort  at 
the  hotel  to  take  them  through  traffic  which 
will  be  heavy  at  that  time  in  order  that  they 
may  arrive  at  Bethesda  by  6:30 — and  that  is 
a  distance  of  about  15  miles  from  the  hotel; 
whence  they  will  change  into  their  choir 
robes  and  render  a  20-minute  concert-  for 
the  veterans  and  staff  of  the  Naval  Hospital. 
At  7:10  p.  m.  they  will  leave  for  the  United 
States  Army  Walter  Reed  Hospital — perhaps 
the  most  famous  Army  medical  center  in  the 
country.  The  choir  will  not  disrobe  and  the 
band  membere  will  carry  their  Instruments 
with  them  on  the  bus.  They  will  again  have 
the  police  escort  In  order  to  be  on  the  stage 
at  Walter  Reed  to  sing  and  play  to  the  vet- 
erans at  7:30  p.  m.  Following  a  20-minute 
concert  there  the  group  leaves  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  for  Griffith  Stadium  where  they  will 
be  the  guests  of  Mr.  Clark  Griffith,  president 
of  the  Washington  American  League  base- 
ball team  who  will  be  playing  a  night  game 
with  the  Chicago  White  Sex.  The  choir  will 
sing  the  first  stanza  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  at  the  stadium  and  at  the  end  of  the 
game  they  will  be  transported  back  to  the 
hotel  for  the  nighi 

On  Saturday  morning  after  breakfast  the 
group  leaves  at  9:00  o'clock  for  the  Mount 
Alto  Veterans'  Hospital  In  Washington. 
There  they  will  perform  for  three  programs. 
First  of  all,  they  will  be  rehearsed  for  a  radio 
broadcast  and  during  that  time  they  will  be 
photographed  In  sound  and  color  for  a  mo- 
tion picture  to  be  released  later  by  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration  entitled 
"The  Veterans'  Administration  Reports  to  the 
Nation."  At  the  same  time,  they  will,  of 
course,  be  entertaining  the  veterans  who  are 
bedridden  In  the  hospital  and  those  who  axe 
able  to  get  out  in  the  open  air. 


At  11 :30  Saturday  morning  they  will  broad- 
cast a  30-mhiute  program  dedicated  to  the 
President  and  entitled  "The  High  Schools  of 
America  Salute  the  President."    This  w;ll  go 
out  over  radio  station  WWDC  here  in  Wash- 
ington.   At  this  point  I  might  say  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  transcribe  all 
these  concerts  and.  if  possible,  at  least  some 
of  them  will  be  broadcast  over  this  radio 
station  for  your  enjoyment.     Furthermore. 
I  hope  that  the  motion  pictures  in  color  and 
sound  will  be  shown  in  your  local  theater 
before  long.     As  soon   as  the  broadcast   is 
over  at  Mount  Alto  Hospital,  the  group  v.ill 
return  to  their  busses  and  proceed  to  the 
hotel  for  luncheon  and  then  will  go  on  a 
real    sightseeing    trip    both    afternoon    end 
evening.     In  their  bu.sses  they  will  see  the 
Sixteenth  Street  foreign  nations'  embawles 
and    legations.    National     Zoological     Park. 
Georgetown.  Fort  Meyer,  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  visit  Lee  Mansion,  Tcmb  of  the 
Unknown    Soldier,    and    Memorial     Amphi- 
theater, a  sightseeing  tour  of  Alexandria   and 
thence  to  Mount  Vernon  for  a  visit  of  Wash- 
ington's   home    and    tomb.      On    return    to 
Washington  they  will  drive  through  the  Na- 
tional Airport  whence  throughout  the  latter 
days  of  the  war  the  Army  Transport  Com- 
mand sent  huge  airliners  overseas  and  re- 
ceived   them    at    the    rate    of    one    every    8 
minutes,  24  hours  a  day— and  then  they  will 
visit  the  Jefferson  and  Lincoln   Memorials. 
After  dinner  at  the  hotel  they  will  be  put 
aboard  an  excursion  steamer  for  a  moonlight 
cruise  on  the  Potomac.    They  will  enjoy  danc- 
ing aboard  the  steamer  and  will  have  a  45- 
minute    stop-over    at    an    amusement    park 
about  20  miles  below  Washington.     Believe 
ftie.  they  will  be  tired  when  they  go  to  bed. 

On  Sunday  morning  Immediately  after 
breakfast  those  who  are  of  the  Catholic  faith 
will  be  taken  to  historic  St.  Patrick  Catholic 
Church  for  9  o'clock  low  Mass.  Then  the  en- 
tire group  will  check  out  of  the  hotel;  their 
baggage  will  be  taken  to  Union  Station  and 
checked  through  to  Atlantic  City— and  the 
choir  in  uniform  will  then  go  to  the  famous 
Foundry  Methodist  Church  to  sing  for  the 
11  o'clock  service.  The  pastor  of  that  church 
Is  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the  Reverend 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  and  the  church  it- 
self was  founded  in  1815  by  Henry  Foxall.  It 
is  named  the  Foundry  Methodist  Church  be- 
cause during  the  War  of  1812  whPn  the 
British  were  in  our  Capital  and  set  fire  to 
our  Capitol  Building,  Itself,  this  Mr.  Fcxall. 
vowed  that  if  the  British  did  not  destroy  his 
foundry — which  was  located  In  historic  eld 
Georgetown — he  would  "establish  a  church 
to  the  Glory  of  God"  In  thanksgiving.  His 
foundry  was  not  harmed  during  the  war  and 
shortly  thereafter  he  did  establish  the  Foun- 
dry Methodist  Church.  Our  late  President 
Roosevelt  took  Mr.  Churchill  to  this  church 
when  he  visited  our  country  right  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  is  also  Interesting  to  know  that 
many  of  our  Presidents  have  atterded  this 
church  In  the  past. 

Immediately  following  the  service  the 
busses  will  take  the  group  to  Union  Station, 
where  the  Peiinsylvania  Railroad  has  pro- 
vided two  special  air-conditioned  cars  for 
them,  and  a  private  dining  car.  They  will 
proceed  on  the  1-o'clock  train  to  the  Kiwanis 
International  Convention  at  Atlantic  City, 
and  I  believe  when  they  leave  Washington 
your  Congressman  will  be  a  tired  man,  but  I 
believe  that  our  entire  district  will  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  High 
School  Choir  and  Band  who,  Insofar  as  Wash- 
Ingtonlans  are  concerned,  will  be  very  defi- 
nitely well  remembered. 

In  closing,  may  I  add  that  as  a  result  of 
the  publicity  we  have  already  received,  we 
have  had  numerous  Inquiries  In  our  office 
as  to  Jtist  what  our  vacation  facilities  are 
in  our  north  country,  and  I  believe  that  the 
citizens  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  who  through 
individual  and  group  contributions  from  all 
sources — and  to  whom  I  am  extremely  grate- 
ful-raised some  $12,000  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  this  excursion  to  Washington  and  Atlantic 


Aa     ^vv- 


wnicn  nave  pmjjucu  ua  m  i.uc  ^jaov. 

to  move  ahead  la  making  a  third  world  war 


ent  mandated  territories,  any  territories  de-  Thank  you.     [Applause.] 
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City  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  and 
all  oi  us  in  northeca  Michigan  and,  Indeed, 
in  our  entire  State  of  Michigan,  will  feel  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  the  Soo 
and  to  the  choir  and  band  who  have  repre- 
sented them  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  do  our  part  In  my  office 
to  work  out  the  details  of  this  trip  for  them 
insofar  as  Washington  Is  concerned,  and  I 
repeat,  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  week- 
end with  them. 


Government's  Place  in  the  Realm  of 
Human  Relationi 


Churchill's  Grim  Picture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  of  June 
6,  1946: 

CHtraCHILL'S   GRIM    PICTXTII 

The  western  democracies  and  Soviet  Rus- 
'  sla  are  drawing  closer  to  a  momentous  de- 
cision. 

Events  of  the  past  few  days  In  Europ)e,  cli- 
maxed by  Winston  Churchill's  grim  speech 
yesterday,  have  made  that  plain.  The  ques- 
tion resolves  itself  into  this: 

1.  Whether  the  two  radically  opposed  po- 
litical systems  can  exist  side  by  side  and 
work  together  for  a  peaceful  world. 

2.  Whether  they  will  be  drawn  Into  a  strug- 
gle for  supremacy,  by  one  side  or  the  other, 
which  eventually  can  lead  only  to  a  third 
world  war. 

Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  who  led  the 
western  armies  to  victory  over  Germany,  said 
in  Chicago  on  Monday  that  talk  about 
methods  of  waging  a  new  world  war  is  vicious 
and  that  anyone  discussing  Its  possibilities  Is 
doing  the  world  a  disservice. 

World  statesmen  nevertheless  are  mention- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  new  war,  but  more 
with  the  idea  of  shocking  the  nations  into 
taking  steps  to  see  that  it  cannot  happen, 
rather  than  inciting  them  to  prepare  for  it. 

The  dread  thought  creeps  consistently  into 
many  speeches,  other  than  that  of  Churchill 
before  the  British  House  of  Commoiis  yes- 
terday. 

The  problem,  as  seen  by  spokesmen  of  the 
western  allies.  Is  for  Russia  to  quit  proselyt- 
izing and  trying  to  establish  pro-Soviet 
government  in  as  many  countries  as  she  can 
reach,  no  matter  how  far  distant  from  So- 
viet borders.  The  western  powers  fear,  ac- 
cording to  Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee, 
that  Russia  will  not  be  satlsfled  until  the 
bulk  of  the  world  has  embraced  communism. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  professes  to  be 
deeply  suspicious  that  the  democracies  are 
Intent  on  destroying  her  system,  either  by 
political  and  economic  means  or,  as  a  last 
resort,  by  war. 

In  this  charged  atmosphere,  the  prospect 
of  anything  like  general  agreement  on  the 
complex  problems  to  be  faced  by  the  Big 
Four  foreign  ministers  In  Paris  on  June  15 
seems  remote.  Yet  the  Inherent  dangers  of 
another  complete  failure  may  lead  to  conces- 
sions which  will  to  some  extent  lighten  the 
present  dark  picture. 

Anything  would  be  preferable  to  the  grim 
prospect  envisaged  by  Churchill,  who  said  It 
would  be  better  to  see  a  dividing  line  set  up 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satellites,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  on 
the  other,  "than  tamely  to  accept  the  con- 
tinued degeneration  of  the  whole  world 
position." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GARDNER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  following  address  delivered  last 
Wednesday: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  very  happy 
occasion  to  me  to  return,  on  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  my  own  graduation  from  the 
portals  of  your  school,  to  talk  to  those  who 
will  tonight  commence  their  participation  In 
the  practical  problems  of  life,  both  govern- 
mental and  domestic. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  early  history  of 
the  school  from  which  these  boys  are  now 
graduating.  I  recall  the  Insurmountable 
problems  that  were  under  discussion  as  early 
as  1905.  regarding  the  formation  and  loca- 
tion of  this  Catholic  high  school,  which  had 
no  precedent  to  follow  since  the  Hamilton 
Catholic  High  School  was  one  of  the  first 
Catholic  high  schools  to  be  organized  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  remember  the  first  4  years  of  the  school's 
history  and  the  great  rejoicing  that  attended 
the  opening  day  of  our  own  class  In  our 
freshman  year  of  1912.  This  marked  the  first 
day  that  the  school  was  a  full-fledged  high 
school,  with  four  classes  completely  organized. 
The  sacrifices  entailed  by  those  families 
who  would  provide  their  children  with  Cath- 
olic education  were  well  exemplified  by  the 
history  of  my  own  class.  We  started  in  1912 
with  over  50,  and  ended  in  1916  with  only  6. 
The  costly  burden  of  higher  Catholic  educa- 
tion had  taken  Its  toll,  and  most  of  those  who 
entered  with  us  found  It  necessary  to  take 
employment  to  bolster  the  family  Income 
rather  than  continue  to  spend  a  part  for  their 
own  further  education. 

In  that  problem  which  I  have  Just  outlined 
lay  the  foundation  for  my  own  continuous 
study  during  the  past  30  years.  Early  in  life 
I  resolved  to  study  the  principles  of  econom- 
ics which  had  such  a  bearing  upon  the  lives 
of  individuals.  In  that  period  of  time  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  prin- 
ciples and  interpretations  under  the  Jesuits 
in  Xavler  University,  under  what  some  re- 
fer to  as  reactionaries  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  a  continuing  study  of 
modern  trends  In  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

In  speaking  to  you  tonight  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  universal  par- 
ticipation In  Government  by  all  citizens  of 
our  country.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  securing  a  solid  background  of 
information  concerning  historical  hapi>en- 
ings  In  the  realm  of  human  relations,  both  as 
regards  the  rights  of  people  and  the  rights  of 
property.  It  is  essential  that  we  study  these 
historical  facts  In  order  to  Intelligently  ap- 
praise the  happenings  of  our  own  day. 

As  early  as  1891  we  found  the  term  liberal- 
ism very  popular,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  attention  of  the  wqrld  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  liberalism  was  a  vicious  error. 
Liberalism  means  that  men  are  free  to  do 
whatever  they  please,  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  harm  other  men.  It  was  Pope  Leo 
XIII  who  spoke  out  bravely  and  declared 
that  the  worker  had  a  right  to  a  living  wage, 
that  liberalism  was  a  vicious  error,  and  that 
"a  remedy  had  to  be  found  to  relieve  the 
worker  from  the  unjust  burdens  placed  upon 
him. 

The  Socialists  of  Leo's  time  were  urging 
class  conflict  as  the  way  to  right  the  WTcngs 
of  labor.    However.  Pope  Leo  declared  that 


you  cannot  right  a  wrong  by  another  wrong, 
and  that  cooperation  is  the  remedy,  for  capi- 
tal cannot  do  without  labor,  labor  cannot  do 
without  capital.  The  SoclalUts  of  1891 
claimed  they  knew  the  remedy  for  these 
bad  conditions.  The  Socialists  said,  "Do 
away  with  the  owning  of  private  property. 
Let  the  state  or  the  government  take  charge 
of  all  ownership  for  the  people.  Then  each 
person  will  have  an  equal  share  of  whatever 
there  is.  In  land,  houses,  food,  and  clothing." 
Th.e  Pope's  atuwer  to  this  was,  "No.  It  Is 
wrong  to  Uk«  away  from  people  what  they 
own.  Ood  has  given  each  person  the  right 
to  own  things.  The  state  or  the  government 
has  no  more  right  to  do  this  than  one  person 
has  the  right  to  take  what  belongs  to  an- 
other. It  Is  stealing,  and  Ood's  law  forbids 
stealing.  Furthermore,  such  a  remedy  will 
only  make  things  worse,  and  especially  for 
the  workers!  Conflicts  will  restUt  and  the 
state  and  government  will  become  t;nrants 
acting  as  they  please,  and  no  one  will  be 
able  to  stop  them." 

We  explain  the  right  to  private  property 
in  this  way.  A  man  works  for  pay.  He  has 
the  right  to  use  that  pay  as  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  harm  anybody.  He  saves 
his  pay,  buys  a  piece  of  land,  a  house,  fur- 
niture, food.  All  these  things  belong  to  him. 
for  he  has  earned  them  from  his  labor.  If 
he  wants  to  sell  or  give  away  any  or  all  of 
these  things,  he  has  the  right  to  do  so.  The 
Socialists  would  deprive  the  worker  of  this 
right,  and  so  prevent  him  from  bettering  his 
condition  In  life. 

The  state  should  not  take  care  of  all  these 
things  because  this  is  not  the  state's  busi- 
ness. If  the  state  owns  all  things.  It  will 
not  stop  until  It  owns  man  himself.  But 
man  does  not  belong  to  the  state,  the  state 
belongs  to  man.  for  man  has  made  the  state. 
We  In  the  United  States  hold  that  the  Indi- 
vidual, both  logically  and  biologically,  pre- 
cedes the  state.  We  hold  that  the  Individual 
is  dowered  by  nature,  and  ultimately  by  the 
author  of  nature,  with  certain  nattiral  rights, 
such  as  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Individuals  Joining  together  form  the 
natural  institution  known  as  the  family, 
which  has  likewise,  under  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God,  certain  rights  and  sanc- 
tities. Lastly,  In  l>oth  the  logical  and  the  his- 
torical order,  is  another  natural  Institution 
known  as  civil  society,  or  the  state,  composed 
of  the  two  prior  institutions,  the  individual 
and  the  family.  It  is  the  primary  function 
of  the  state  to  protect  and  not  to  usurp  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the  family. 
It  is  the  secondary  function  of  the  state  to 
promote  the  common  welfare  of  citizens  by 
regulating  the  complexities  of  civil  life  and 
welfare,  and  to  engage  In  such  activities  as  are 
beyond  the  scope  or  the  ability  of  either  the 
individual  or  the  family.  This  is  the  very 
soul  of  the  American  system,  and  all  of  the 
distinctive  feattires  of  our  Government  are 
only  means  to  protect  the  aforementioned 
doctrine.  The  written  Constitution,  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t,  the  Congress,  the  Senate,  and  the 
President,  are  simply  means  to  an  end. 

Opposed  to  this  doctrine  is  the  one  we 
fought  against  and  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  totalitarianism.  This  word  is  easily 
defined.  It  means  that  the  total  man  be- 
longs to  the  state.  All  rights  originate  with 
and  can  be  destroyed  at  the  will  of  the  om- 
nipotent state.  In  more  detail,  personal 
rights  of  the  individual,  such  as  life  and  lib- 
erty; political  rights,  such  as  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  assembly,  and  formation  of 
political  opposition  to  incumbents;  economic 
rights,  such  as  rights  to  personal  property, 
family  rights,  and  religious  liberty;  all  these 
basitf  rights  and  liberties  In  the  totalttartan 
concept  have  their  origin  In  the  state.  The 
state,  therefore,  may  at  will  abrogate  or  cur- 
tall  cny  or  all  of  these  rights  as  expediency 
demands.  Opposed  to  the  totalitarian  phi- 
losophy of  the  state,  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
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then  on  they  will  be  transported  evenrwhere 
tn  a  neet  of  five  35-pas8enger  elghtseelng 


bedridden  in  tbe  hospital  and  those  who  axe 
able  to  get  out  in  the  open  air. 


ful— raised  some  f  12.000  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  this  excursion  to  Washington  and  Atlantic 
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communism  and  of  fascism,  Is  the  American 
political  philosophy  of  Hie.  which  is  known 
ts"  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights.  It  is  that 
doctrine  which  is" referred  to  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  when  it  speaks  of  those 
things  which  are  granted  by  "the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  natures  God."  It  is  that  doctrine 
which  is  more  specifically  detailed  in  the  fa- 
mous Bill  of  Rifjhts  which  forms  the  first  10 
arterdmcnts   to   the   Constitution. 

History,  which  is  the  record  of  what  man 
has  thought,  said  and  done  all  down  the 
years,  tell  us  this:  Man  has  always  believed 
In  private  property,  because  it  Is  a  help  to 
him  in  living  a  peaceful  life.  And  so  he 
has  made  laws  about  private  property,  tell- 
ing how  It  Is  to  be  used,  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.  And  very  long  ago  God  spoke 
to  man  about  private  property,  when  He 
told  him:  'Do  not  covet  a  mail's  house  or 
field  or  anything  that  belongs  to  him."  If 
a  man  Is  the  father  of  a  family  he  needs 
property.  In  fact,  his  need  is  greater,  for  he 
must  take  care  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  provide  for  them  when  he  dies.  It  is 
only  by  owning  property  that  he  can  do 
this  in  the  best  way. 

When  the  state  locks  upon  the  family  it 
should  remember  that  the  family  comes  first, 
for  it  is  by  the  gathering  together  of  families 
that  the  state  is  made.  The  state  thould 
help  the  family  when  It  is  In  trouble,  but  the 
state  has  no  right  to  take  over  the  family. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  fact  that 
cooperation  rather  than  conflict  !s  the  an- 
swer to  problems  arising  in  our  work-a-day 
world.  Pope  Leo  pointed  this  out  when  he 
called  upon  the  workers  to  give  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  to  he  honest.  Just 
and  responsible  in  their  duties  as  workers; 
upon  the  employer  he  placed  the  responsi- 
bility to  re5pect  the  dignity  of  the  worker 
and  to  remember  that  he  is  a  man  and  a 
Christian,  not  a  slave  nor  a  cog  in  a  ma- 
chine. The  employer  must  remember  that 
Justice  is  to  rule  his  dealings  with  the  worker 
and  that  to  profit  from  the  weakness  or  the 
need  of  the  worker  Is  against  all  laws,  human 
and  divine.  Force,  fraud  and  trickery  used 
against  the  worker  are  sins  crying  to  heaven 
for  punishment. 

But  Justice  between  employer  and  worker 
alone  Is  not  sufficient — we  must  have  friend- 
liness and  understanding  if  we  would  have 
happiness.  It  Is  as  certain  as  that  the  night 
follows  the  day  that  human  skill  and  In- 
telligence will  not  be  so  applied  as  to  secure 
commercial  and  industrial  efficiency  unles3 
there  :s  human  happiness.  If  men  are  dis- 
satisfied and  unhappy  they  will  be  receptive 
to  every  suggestion  of  trouble  and  ready  to 
magnify  every  misfortune  or  discordant  note, 
and  the  state  of  mind  of  the  worker  Is 
tisually  transmitted  to  his  family  and  asso- 
ciates. We  are.  therefore,  faced  with  the 
problem  of  bringing  about  such  a  condition 
of  himian  happiness  as  will  at  least  lay 
the  foundation  for  such  stability  as  must 
be  secured  before  permanent  progress  can 
be  made  In  any  direction. 

Those  who  are  wealthy  must  remember  that 
their  wealth  Is  a  big  responsibility.  We  are 
reminded  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  that  money  and 
things  are  given  us  by  God  to  use  for  our 
eternal  welfare.  Whether  we  have  much  or 
little  matters  not  at  all.  It  Is  the  right 
use  of  things  that  really  matters.  The 
wealthy  have  a  right  to  their  wealth,  but 
not  the  right  to  use  It  as  they  please.  God 
alone  Is  the  absolute,  owner  of  all  things. 
The  wealthy  are  the  stewards  of  their 
wealth,  and  should  consider  it  their  duty 
to  give  of  their  riches  to  those  who  are  in 
need.  All  we  have.  Cod  has  given  us.  and 
He  expects  us  to  use  what  we  have  for  our 
own  good  and  also  for  the  good  of  others. 
No  biunan  being  can  ever  substitute  f^r  the 
charity  that  was  taught  us  by  Christ.  Never- 
theless, the  state  should  do  Its  part.  In 
fact,  all  human  means  must  be  used  to  re- 
liere  the  widespread  poverty  In   the   world 


today.  It  Is  the  first  duty  of  the  state  to 
see  that  the  laws  of  the  land  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  and  not  for  the  few. 
Its  laws  should  safeguard  good  moral  living 
and  healthy  family  life,  and  its  taxing  power 
should  be  used  Justly.  In  brief,  the  state 
should  do  everything  that  makes  for  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  its  citizens,  and  first 
among  those  should  come  the  welfare  of 
the  working  people.  Laws  that  look  to  the 
good  of  the  worker  benefit  the  entire  popula- 
tion, and  render  special  means  of  relief 
needless. 

The  state  must  give  Justice  to  all — to  the 
poor  as  well  a.s  to  the  rich.  Eache^group  in 
the  population  Is  entitled  to  Justice.  All 
classes  in  the  state  cannot  contribute  in  the 
same  way  to  the  common  good.  The  legis- 
lators and  other  officials  in  the  state  con- 
tribute in  one  way,  the  professional  groups 
In  another,  and  the  workers  in  still  a  differ- 
ent way.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  worker  in  the  shop  or  in  the  field  con- 
tributes a  very  great  deal  to  the  common 
welfare.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  workers  in 
the  common  effort  that  states  prow  prosper- 
ous, and  so  it  follows  that  working  condi- 
tions must  be  safe  and  healthful.  Men  can- 
not live  as  men,  virtuous  and  law-abiding, 
unless  they  have  decent  wages.  The  state 
should,  by  its  laws,  see  to  this.  In  so  doing 
the  state  is  not  only  aiding  the  working  group 
but  it  is  benefiting  every  class  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  state  should  safeguard  the  population 
In  all  its  parts — groups,  families,' Individuals. 
It  must  not  absorb  them;  it  should  protect 
them.  This  is  its  business  and  its  only 
business.  The  authorities  of  the  state,  speak- 
ing through  the  laws  of  the  state,  should 
take  action  when  the  general  Interest  of. 
any  particular  group  in  the  Nation  suffers. 
It  is  to  the  public  Interest  as  well  as  to  the 
Interest  of  the  individual  states  that  peace 
and  order  prevail,  that  morality  and  religion 
prosper,  that  family  life  be  lived  according 
to  God  s  law.  that  Justice  rein  among  citi- 
zens and  among  the  different  classes.  If 
conditions  arise  that  threaten  this  healthy 
order  the  authority  of  the  state  should  in- 
tervene. However,  that  authority  should 
not  go  beyond  what  is  required  to  correct 
abuses. 

It  is  the  state's  duty  to  protect  the  rights 
of  its  citizens.  In  this  regard  the  wage 
earner  has  a  better  claim  on  the  protection 
of  the  state  than  the  man  of  wealth.  The 
worker  needs  protection  against  the  agitator 
who  tries  to  lead  him  into  crimes  of  violence, 
urging  him  to  seize  the  property  of  others. 
He  must  be  taught  at  all  times  to  respect 
the  right  of  private  property.  His  lot  cannot 
be  bettered  by  the  false  theories  that,  under 
other  names,  call  for  the  spoliation  of  others' 
fortunes. 

The  primary  right  of  the  worker,  as  of  every 
man.  Is  to  his  eternal  destiny.  In  this  all 
men  are  equal.  There  Is  no  difference  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  employer  and  worker, 
ruler  and  ruled.  Working  conditions,  then, 
must  be  such  as  to  allow  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
worker. 

The  struggle  for  sectirlty  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing incentives  In  every  human  life. 
We  plan,  we  work  and  serve,  to  gain,  as  far 
as  possible,  security  for  oiu:  loved  ones — 
security  in  health,  security  In  position,  secu- 
rity In  our  homes,  security  In  the  place  we 
hold  In  the  hearts  of  our  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, and  security  for  old  age. 

This  never-ending  effort  to  find  security 
Is  the  great  Impelling  power  which  has 
brought  the  world  to  Its  present  state  of 
development.  It  Is  the  moving  force  which 
builds  character  and  muscle,  which  develops 
brawn  and  brain,  and  which  will  carry  us 
Individually  and  as  a  nation  on  to  still 
greater  accomplishment. 


Our  real  national  strength  lies  in  the  great 
unheralded  armies  of  men  and  women  who 
are  the  backbone  of  the  communities,  large 
and  small,  in  which  they  live.  work,  end 
serve.  They  are  men  and  women  of  char- 
acter and  of  Integrity  of  purpose,  who  repre- 
sent the  best  in  human  life.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  them  may  be  nationally  unknown, 
but  their  name  is  legion  and  their  lives  run 
like  the  deep  waters  of  a  mighty  river,  un- 
seen, unruffled,  unchecked,  but  flowing  on 
Irresistibly  to  a  definite  goal,  until  life  is 
finished  and  they  reach  the  great  seas  of 
the  life  beyond.  Herein  lies  the  inexhausti- 
ble strength  of  America,  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  any  political  or  material  jard- 
stick. 

However,  we  must  remember  that  we  have 
a  much  greater  work  to  do  than  merely  work- 
ing out  our  own  heppiness  and  prosperity. 
We  must,  among  other  things,  bear  some  of 
the  burdens  of  our  more  unfortunate  asso- 
ciates who  have  left  countless  thousands  of 
widows  and  orphans  to  struggle  through  life 
as  best  they  can  without  the  help  of  those 
who  were  pledged  to  their  support  and  who, 
having  placed  love  of  and  loyalty  to  their 
country  above  every  other  consideration, 
have  given  up  their  lives  in  its  defense. 
There  is  much  that  we  can  and  should  do, 
and  we  have  the  duty  to  include  this  re- 
sponsibility as  one  of  our  first  problems  in 
the  general  readjustment  of  world  aaalrs 
that  must  take  place. 

I  hope  that  I  may  have  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  those  listening — in  the  minds  of 
the  graduates  here  tonight — an  interest  in 
practical  life  that  dG.^s  not  find  its  founda- 
tion in  the  lust  for  material  things.  It.  is 
sometimes  the  practice  at  times  such  as  this 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  material  f-uccees, 
but  I  have  purposely  avoided  that  for  the 
reason  that  every  good  thing  in  life  can  bo 
abused;  every  constructive  instrument  can 
be  made  an  Implement  of  destruction.  Ma- 
terial success  can  and  will  bring  ruin  If 
character  and  high  purpose  sufficient  to  meet 
the  strain  have  not  been  developed.  Success 
must  be  earned  through  hard,  persistent, 
constant  digging,  and  when  earned  one  uf.u- 
ally  finds  it  full  of  responsibilities  to  the 
many  who  helped  make  it  potibible  through 
their  giving  of  that  good  will,  respect,  and 
confidence  for  which  he  has  striven. 

It  would  seem  as  though  there  is  a  limit 
as  regards  the  wordly  success  that  any  hu- 
man being  can  successfully  stand.  Lile  was 
apparently  so  ordained  so  that  great  effort 
and  high  purpose  should  be  necessary  to 
character  development.  The  longer  I  live 
the  more  certain  I  am  that  the  great  differ- 
ence between  men.  the  great  and  significant 
difference,  is  energy.  Invincible  determina- 
tion, and  honest  purpose  once  fixed,  and — 
victory.  That  quality  will  do  anything  that 
can  be  done  in  the  world,  and  no  substance, 
no  opportunity,  will  make  of  a  two-legged 
creature  a  man  without  it. 

You  "will  find,  as  you  enter  the  competi- 
tion of  life,  that  the  world  has  become  and  is 
becoming  better  and  better.  One  who  has 
not  investigated  the  facts  would  be  astound- 
ed at  the  progress  that  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  30  years  in  the  way  of  better 
working  conditions,  better  living  conditions, 
and  better  wage  conditions. 

Throughout  the  United  States  many  prac- 
tical living  examples  of  Industrial  peace  and 
contentment  can  be  found,  which  simply 
prove  that  a  better  order  of  things  is  possi- 
ble if  those  Interested  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  In  time,  patience  and  service. 

And  tonight  as  I  bid  you  Godspeed  on  your 
commencement  of  the  voyage  of  practical  life 
I  hof>e  that  ycu  will  have  as  much  enjoy- 
ment in  your  participation  In  the  solving  of 
problems  of  everyday  economics  p.s  I  have 
been  permitted  to  h.ive  during  the  past  30 
years  cf  my  participation. 

Good  luck  and  may  God  bless  ycu. 
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Law  Ignored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  living  under  the  rule  of  men  and 
not  of  laws.  Laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress are  deliberately  violated  by  certain 
bureaucrats.  These  functionaries  use 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  influence  legis- 
lation in  violation  of  law,  yet  nothing 
is  done  about  it. 

When  law  is  violated  with  impunity 
by  those  sworn  to  obey  the  law  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  holding  a  public  po- 
sition of  trust,  it  means  that  if  such  of- 
ficers are  not  brought  to  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice and  held  responsible  for  their  illegal 
acts,  then  tyranny  soon  replaces  law  and 
order. 

Those  who  receive  telegrams  from  the 
OPA  officials  to  support  the  OPA  and 
those  vvho  listen  to  the  frantic  appeals  of 
OPA  officials  over  the  radio  to  support 
the  OPA  may  well  read  the  Federal  law 
with  its  penalties  for  thus  violating  the 
plain  mandate  of  the  statutes.  I  insert 
act  of  July  11,  1919  <41  Stat.  69),  as 
follows: 

ACT  or  Jtn,T    11.    1919    (41   STAT.   69) 

Sbc.  6.  That  hereafter  no  part  of  the  money 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  act  shall, 
in  the  absence  of  express  authorization  by 
Congress,  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay 
for  any  personal  service,  advertisement,  tele- 
gram, telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written 
matter,  or  other  device,  intended  or  designed 
to  Influence  In  any  manner  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  favor  or  oppose  by  vote  or  otherwise, 
any  legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congress, 
whether  before  or  after  the  introduction  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  proposing  such  legis- 
lation or  appropriation:  but  this  shall  not 
prevent  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  from  communicating  to  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  request  of  any  Member  or 
to  Congress,  through  the  proper  official  chan- 
nels, requests  for  legislation  or  appropria- 
tions which  they  deem  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  the  public  business. 

Any  oflJcer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  who.  after  notice  and  hearing  by  the 
superior  officer  vested  with  the  power  of  re- 
moving him  Is  found  to  have  violated  or  at- 
tempted to  violate  this  section,  shall  be 
removed  by  such  superior  officer  from  office 
or  employment.  Any  officer  ^r  employee  of 
the  United  States  who  violates  or  attempts 
to  violate  this  section  shall  also  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof 
ihall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  under  date  of  June  11,  1946, 
entitled  "Gestures  to  a  Lie":  | 

GESTURES    TO    A    LIE 

To  a  recent  Issue  of  this  newspaper  Wr. 
Bryant  sent  a  Washington  dispatch  about  a 
cute  scheme  which  has  been  cooked  up  by  the 
self-anointed  master  minds  of  OPA. 

Price  fixing  authority  expires  June  30.  It 
is  clear  Congress  will  extend  It  only  with 
amendments  which  are  Intended  to  keep  the 
price  fixers  within  the  bounds  of  law  and 
good  sense.  This  irks  the  price  fixers.  So 
the  scheme  is  to  have  President  Truman  veto 
the  amended  bill  on  the  very  ev«  of  June 


30.  The  theory  is  that  Congress  then  would 
be  faced  with  the  choice  of  extending  OPA 
"as  Is"  or  of  taking  the  responslbUlty  for  Its 
demise. 

There  are  a  good  many  flaws  in  this  scheme, 
the  principal  one  being  that  It  Implies  that 
Congress  and  the  country  generally  have 
barely  enough  sense  to  get  out  of  the  rain. 
The  scheme  is  worth  discussion  only  for  what 
it  reveals  about  the  OPA  debate  and  about 
the  OPA  master  minds. 

The  discussion  is  not  on  the  point  of 
whether  or  not  OPA  is  a  good  thing;  no  one, 
except  those  most  Immediately  concerned  In 
its  administration  and  those  who  want  to 
use  it  as  an  instrument  of  centralized  power, 
even  pretends  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  The 
discussion  is  about  who  will  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ending  OPA. 

That  this  Is  the  sticking  point  has  been 
apparent  for  some  time.  A  good  many  busi- 
nessmen who 'take  the  line  that  "OPA  is  bad, 
but — "  will  say  tn  private  that  they  think 
the  whole  thing  should  be  killed  but  that 
they  hesitate  to  take  any  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  killing  It.  Exactly  the  same  senti- 
ment Is  met  in  groups  of  economists  and  pub- 
licists. In  private  many  of  these  gentlemen 
will  condemn  OPA  across  the  board,  but 
publicly  they  feel  that  they  must  make  ges- 
tures toward  the  monstrous  propaganda 
which  has  been  set  up  In   its  behalf. 

Adolf  Hitler  pronounced  the  theory  that 
If  one  will  He  largely,  assiduously,  and 
vehemently,  he  will  find  many  people  ready 
to  believe  his  lies  and  a  great  many  others 
too  weak  to  call  the  lies  what  they  are.  The 
fear  to  combat  the  official  propaganda  In 
behalf  of  OPA  Is  certainly  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  that  proposition. 

Certainly  the  majority  of  business  people 
who  have  dealt  with  OPA  believe  it  to  be  a 
bad  thing  which  is  holding  back  production. 
The  witnesses  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittees have  given  an  imposing  list  of  its 
crimes.  The  majority  of  Congress  Is  dis- 
gusted with  OPA  and  shows  It  by  votes.  It 
Is  very  probable  that  if  the  majority  of 
President  Truman's  close  advisers  would 
speak  candidly,  they  would  exhibit  a  senti- 
ment not  greatly  different.  Yet  all  hesitate 
to  do  the  honest  thing  and  kill  OPA.  Tbe 
country  has  been  told  that  the  OPA  Is  going 
to  hold  down  prices  and  prevent  Inflation. 
It  can't.  It  never  could.  Instead  of  saying 
that  honestly,  there  ensues  an  unseemly 
Jockeying  to  place  responsibility  for  its 
failure. 

Probably  the  only  people  who  really  be- 
lieve in  OPA  are  the  people  engaged  in  run- 
ning it.  It  seems  that  they  really  believe 
that  if  something  happens  so  that  the  coun- 
try is  deprived  of  their  ministrations,  there 
win  be  a  public  outcry  which  will  cow  the 
Congress  which  voted  to  curb  their  power. 
There  Is  no  other  explanation  of  their  scheme 
to  have  President  Truman  veto  an  amended 
OPA  Act  and  put  responsibility  of  prolong- 
ing or  ending  it  quickly  on  Congress. 

Of  course  the  death  of  OPA  would  bring 
no  such  outcry  except  the  one  synthetized 
by  official  propaganda,  which  would  have 
the  usual  aid  of  the  whole  leftist  contingent. 
The  people  are  well  aware  of  the  OPA  fail- 
ure; they  are  the  ones  who  are  disregarding 
OPA  rules. 


Do  Farmers  Want  Social  Secarity? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1946 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Nebraska  Farmer,  which  is 


published  by  former  Gov.  Samuel  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie,  of  Nebraska,  at  Lincoln,  I  pre- 
pared an  article  on  social  security  for 
farmers.  This  is  one  of  the  leading  farm 
papers  of  the  Nation  and  it  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Tom  Leadley.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  article: 

Machinist  Brown  has  reached  the  age  of  65 
years.  His  wife  is  65  years,  also.  Machinist 
Brown  was  covered  by  the  Social  Security 
Act,  so  the  Social  Security  Board  malls  him 
a  check  each  month  for  $33,  and  a  monthly 
check  to  his  wife  for  $16.50.  If  Machinist 
Brown  dies  prior  to  his  wife's  death,  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  will  send  his  wife  a  check 
for  $24.75  each  month  the  rest  of  her  life. 
All  of  these  payments  are  made  without 
proving  that  they  are  In  need.  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  fact  that  the  average  wage 
Machinist  Brown  received  was  $150  per 
month. 

Farmer  Brown  grow>  old  and  reaches  the 
age  of  65.  His  wife  is  65,  also.  The  Social 
Security  Board,  or  no  one  else,  sends  him  or 
his  wife  a  check.  This  Is  also  true  of  all  other 
self-employed  people,  the  heads  of  unincor- 
porated businesses,  and  other  excluded  classes 
such  as  municipal  employees,  employees  cf 
nonprofit  associations,  and  the  like. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  Grocery  Clerk 
Smith  Is  only  40  years  of  age  and  he  dies.  He 
has  worked  the  required  length  of  time  In  em- 
ployment covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  be  protected  thereby.  His  average  wage 
has  been  $100  per  month.  He  leaves  a  widow 
age  35.  and  twin  girls  age  10.  The  Social 
Security  Board  sends  a  check  for  $20.62  for 
the  wife,  and  $13.75  each  to  the  two  children, 
or  a  total  of  $48.12.  They  do  this  each  month 
until  these  twin  girls  are  18.  The  payments 
then  stop,  but  when  the  wife  reaches  es 
years  of  Hge,  the  Social  Security  Board  will 
again  begin  sending  her  checlu  for  $30.62  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Llkewne  these  pay- 
ments are  made  without  sboirlng  that  they 
are  in  need. 

Parmer  Smith  Is  the  same  age  as  Grocery 
Clerk  smith.  He,  too.  diet  and  leaves  a  widow 
age  35  and  twin  girls  age  10.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Board  does  not  send  her  any  checks 
neither  during  the  minority  of  the  children 
nor  when  she  reaches  65.  If  Grocery  Clerk 
Smith  worked  in  a  store,  where  the  business 
was  unincorporated,  the  owner  of  that  store 
gets  no  protection  for  himself  under  social 
security.  The  o^Tier  of  an  unincorporated 
business,  like  the  farmer.  Is  considered  self- 
employed  and  Is  not  covered  by  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

CO  FAaMERS  WANT  IT? 

Immediately  the  question  comes  to  mind. 
Do  the  people  not  now  covered  by  social  se- 
curity, such  as  the  farmers,  self-employed, 
and  others  have  a  right  to  come  under  the 
Social  Security  Act?  Obviously  no  system 
of  social  security  can  be  defended  which 
takes  care  of  some  groups  and  excludes  other 
groups  of  millions  of  people.  Therefore  It  is 
not  a  question  of  right.  The  $64  question  Is. 
Do  the  farmers  want  to  be  covered  by  social 
security  and  what  will  It  cost? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be 
deciding  seme  time  before  long  whether  or 
not  farmers  and  other  self-employed  people 
should  be  covered  by  the  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Once  that  decision  Is  made  an  individual 
farmer  or  a  group  of  farmers  have  no  choice 
about  It.  They  are  then  In  the  sy^stem  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  and  they  will  have  to 
pay  the  social -security  tax.  The  old-age  and 
survivors  section  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  nothing  other  than  compulsory  Govern- 
ment Insurance.  Premiums  are  collected 
through  the  power  to  tax. 

The  committee  of  Congress,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
have  been  studying  the  whole  program  of 
social  security  for  alxiut  4  months.  It  seems 
to  be  highly  advisable  that  we  have  public 
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dlKus&ion  on  whether  or  not  farmers  should 
b*  under  social  security.  Farmers  and  their 
lamllles  should  speak  out  on  the  subject. 
Certainly  farmers  and  others  who  are  now 
excluded  from  the  program  should  direct 
their  attention  to  the  btirdens  of  social  se- 
curity and  not  alone  to  the  benefits. 

The  present  rate  of  tax  for  social  security 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  criterion  as  to  what 
the  rate  of  tax  will  be  In  the  years  to  come. 
Right  now  the  tax  la  2  percent,  half  of.  It 
taken  out  of  the  employee's  check  and  half 
of  It  18  paid  by  the  employer.  If  a  self- 
employed  person  Is  called  upon  to  pay  the 
entire  tax  himself,  he  would  be  paying  2 
percent.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  social -security  system  Is  new. 
If  Is  like  a  young  Insurance  company,  of 
the  assessment  type,  that  la  taking  the  pre- 
mium from  thousands  of  people,  but  hasn't 
started  to  pay  very  many  losses  as  yet.  A 
government  has  no  money  except  that  which 
It  takets  away  from  Its  citizens.  Our  com- 
mittee has  Uied  to  find  out  what  the  rate 
of  tax  would  have  to  be  in  the  years  to  come. 
Some  of  the  best  actuarle3  In  the  Nation 
were  either  loaned  to  the  committee  or  hired 
by  the  committee  to  assist  with  our  study. 

TAX  TO   m  HTCHElt        / 

The  conclusion  of  the  experts  Is  that  50 
years  from  now  the  social-security  tax  might 
reach  a  total  of  10  percent.  An  employee 
drawing  $100  per  month  would  have  to  pay 
$5  a  month,  and  his  employer  would  have 
to  pay  96  a  month.  If  a  farmer's  income  is 
•1,500  a  year,  10  percent  of  that  is  $150.  It 
is  a  lot  of  money.  Other  experts  made  esti- 
mates a  little  lower  than  10  percent,  but 
all  were  agreed  that  the  tax  must  be  much 
higher  than  it  is  now. 

Consequently,  a  farmer,  who  la  not  too 
many  years  will  reach  65,  should  not  decide 
this  question  on  how  good  a  retirement  deal 
he  can  get  cA  of  it,  but  be  must  also  weigh 
the  situation  from  the  standpoint  as  to  how 
it  will  affect  his  son,  who  as  a  farmer  may 
liave  to  pay  the  social-security  tax  for  35 
or  40  years,  at  a  much  higher  rate. 

There  are  some  troublesome  problems  about 
social  security  that  need  correction.  These 
are  the  questions  of  rates,  benefits,  and  the 
reserve.  The  answer  to  these  problems  sho\ild 
be  determined  before  the  final  decision  is 
made  by  the  farmers  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  want  social  security.  For  instance.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  th3  Congress  at  this 
time  fix  a  top  limit  on  the  social-security 

"  tax  of  6  percent  and  provide  that  the  rates 
could  not  increase  beyond  that  point  and  if 
more  money  than  that  was  needed  to  pay 
benefits  it  would  be  paid  from  other  Govern- 
ment funds.  Six  percent  of  one's  Income  is 
a  sizable  insurance  premium  at  that.  Should 
farmers  be  covered  under  the  social-security 
system?    In  answering  that  question  we  must 

1  keep  in  mind  that  social  security  consists 
of  both  burdens  and  benefits.  What  do  you 
think? 


Dr.  Edward  Benes  and  His  Policies  As 
Seen  by  Maorice  Hindus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
land  of  my  birth  have  come  many  of  the 
noblest  ideas  and  the  noblest  Idealists 
of  the  world.  I  am  proud,  and  all  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  are  proud,  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  to  their  adopted  country,  for  my 


people  also  are  practical;  they  put  their 
Ideals  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  all 
people. 

One  of  the  noblest  of  Czechoslovakians 
Is  the  present  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Czechoslovak! fi.  He  has  taken  up  the 
burden  where  the  late  great  President 
T.  G.  Masaryk,  first  President  and  father 
of  his  country,  left  ofif.  I  can  claim  to  be 
ai  least  a  godfather  of  the  Republic,  for 
during  the  First  World  War,  I  intervened 
personally  and  directly  with  President 
Wilson  to  help  bring  about  the  freedom 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  other  free 
states  of  middle  Europe. 

I  was  glad  to  find  in  Liberty  magazine 
of  May  25.  1946.  the  article  entitled 
"Doctor  of  Reason."  by  the  distinguished 
correspondent,  Mr.  Maurice  Hindus, 
which  I  believe  accurately  portrays  the 
problems,  the  conditions,  the  aims,  and 
aspirations  of  present-day  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Under  leave  granted  me,  and  in 
the  hope  it  will  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  in  America,  my  adopted 
country,  of  Czachoslovakia,  my  native 
land,  I  am  inserting  the  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Czechoslovakia  boasts  the  two  largest  steel 
mills  In  central  Europe,  one  in  the  town  of 
Witcovice,  the  other  in  Trlnac.  During  my 
recent  sojourn  In  the  cotmtry  I  visited  both 
and  was  astounded  to  learn  that  Witcovice 
has  not  had  a  strike  since  1923.  Trinac  since 
1919.    This  in  a  land  of  free,  educated  labor. 

Progressiveness  *n  law  and  in  life,  reason- 
ableness in  thought  and  in  deed,  have  ever 
been  the  watchword  and  the  creed  of  the 
Czech  Nation.  I  asked  Dr.  Eduard  Bcnes,  the 
little  professor-President  of  the  Republic, 
how  he  accounted  for  the  highly  advanced 
status  cf  his  people,  and  his  reply  was  as 
challenging  as  It  was  enlightening. 

"We're  a  small  nation,"  he  said.  'To  sur- 
vive at  all  we've  had  to  be  more  progressive 
and  more  reasonable  than  our  neighbors." 

These  words  explain  Benes  himself  even 
more  than  the  Czech  people,  for  it  is  he  and 
leaders  like  him  who  have  fashioned  the 
thovights  and  fathered  the  spirit  of  the  Czech 
Nation  and  made  it  what  it  is  today.  That 
is  what  makes  Benes  in  these  days  of  blight 
and  bafHement  and  battle  for  a  new  Europe 
so  important  a  figure  not  only  on  the 
Czechoslovaklan  but  also  on  the  world  scene. 
While  leaders  of  other  nations  are  indulging 
in  violent  denunciation  of  Russia's  economic 
collectivism  or  of  America's  economic  indi- 
vidualism, he,  more  than  anyone  else  In  the 
world,  is  seeking  a  balanced  fusion  of  th3 
two. 

BENES    ttZVES   LOST   FAITH 

Because  he  so  keenly  understood  Hitler 
and  the  Germans.  Stalin  and  the  Russians, 
England  and  America,  he  never  lost  faith  In 
the  future,  and  not  even  the  late  Franklin 
Roosevelt  foresaw  so  clearly  and  predicted  so 
accurately  the  sweep  of  forthcoming  events. 
To  Benes,  Munich  meant  world  war.  That 
was  why.  shortly  after  the  infamous  agree- 
ment was  signed  between  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  he  hastened  to  exile 
himself  from  his  native  land. 

The  Russo-German  Pact  of  August  1939, 
had  elicited  from  him  only  one  comment: 
Russia  and  Germany  must  fight.  Once  Ger- 
many launched  hostilities  In  Europe,  he  was 
convinced  that  American  Isolationism  would 
shatter  itself  on  the  international  turbulences 
of  the  times.-  When  the  Germans  were  roll- 
ing over  the  Russian  Iands~on  their  way  to 
Moscow,  Leningrad,  Stalingrad,  and  leading 
statesmen  and  generals  were  predicting  the 
imminent  collapse  of  the  Red  Army,  Benes 
took  loud  and  voluble  exception  to  these 
predictions.  He  summoned  all  the  brilliant 
logic  and  erudition  at  his  command  to  per- 


suade the  London  Poles,  who  based  their 
diplomacy  not  on  the  victory  but  on  the  de- 
feat of  Russia,  to  reverse  their  policy  and  to 
seek  an  Immediate  end  to  their  ancient  and 
fiery  feud  with  Moscow. 

"I  told  the  late  General  Sikorsky."  Benes 
said  to  this  writer,  "that  the  Red  Army  would 
occupy  his  country  and  mine;  would  roll  Into 
Berlin,  and  that  he  must  shape  his  diplomacy 
accordingly."  How  different  would  have  been 
the  position  of  Poland  now  had  the  London 
Poles  heeded  Benes'  prophetic  counsel. 

If  only  because  in  the  past  he  had  been 
so  singularly  right  in  the  Interpretation  and 
forecast  of  coming  events,  his  thoughts  on 
the  Europe  of  today  and  tomorrow,  as  re- 
flected In  his  most  recent  utterances  and  the 
policies  he  is  championing  In  Czechoslovakia, 
deserve  everyone's  searchlilg  scrutiny. 

OLD   EVROPE   IS   CONE 

On  the  15th  Of  December  1945.  in  the  an- 
cient and  resplendent  Spanish  ballroom  of 
Prague  Castle,  the  Kremlin  of  Prague,  it  is 
sometimes  called.  I  attended  a  memorable 
ceremony.  Tlie  Univertity  of  Prague,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  renowned  in  Europe,  con- 
ferred on  Benes  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
In  the  presence  of  foreign  diplomats  and  the 
most  distinguished  audience  that  had  gath- 
ered In  the  Czech  capital  since  his  trium- 
phant return  home,  Benes  took  occasion  to 
deliver  one  of  the  most  hicislve  pronounce- 
ments in  his  life. 

He  told  not-only  the  Czech  people  but  the 
world  that  the  Europe  of  1938  was  gone;  that 
the  new  epoch  mankind  was  facing  was  a 
break,  a  transition,  a  creation.  The  exces- 
sive individualism  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
he  emphasizes,  had  resulted  In  conditions 
that  were  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  Indi- 
vidualism of  our  times.  Yet  only  nations 
that  were  backward  might  make  the  shift 
from  the  old  to  the  new  era  with  violence 
and  in  disregard  of  democratic  precepts. 
Democracy  itself,  he  assured  his  hearers,  as 
an  idea  and  a  way  of  life,  was  too  vital  to 
be  threatened  by  anyone,  but  the  democracy 
of  the  age  of  excessive  individualism  no  longer 
fitted  the  pattern  gf  the  times.  It  was  there- 
fore Imperative  to  give  the  word  a  fresh  defi- 
nition and  include  within  its  sphere  not  only 
politics  but  economics. 

He  insisted  that  the  world  need  hot  fear 
Russia,  that  it  must  see  Russia's  present  in 
relation  to  its  past,  and  must  learn  to  under- 
stand and  correctly  to  appraise  the  creative 
aims  Russia  is  struggling  to  achieve.  Russia, 
he  continued,  "was  developing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  greater  and  greater  In- 
dividual freedom  within  the  framework  of 
its  Socialist  state."  He  is  one  of  the  few, 
very  few,  non-Communist  statesmen  in  the 
v.'crld  who  have  implicit  faith  hx  the  eventual 
triumph  of  Individual  freedom  in  Russia. 
He  also  warned  his  audience  that  the  battle 
for  world  security  and  world  civilization  la 
indivisible. 

NATION  LOOTED  BY   NAZIS 

When  Benes  says  the  world  cf  1938  Is  no 
more,  he  cannot  help  thinking  of  his  own 
coimtry.  In  the  pre-Munich  days  it  v,as  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  liberal  lands 
in  the  world,  with  large  gold  reserves  and 
foreign  securities  in  the  vaults  of  Its  banks, 
with  ample  trade  balance  in  foreign  lands, 
with  an  educational  system  second  to  none 
anywhere,  with  food  cheap  and  abundant. 
Coffee  from  South  America,  tea  ^and  spices 
from  India  and  China,  oranges,  lemons, 
raisins,  figs  from  California  were  available 
In  most  remote  villages. 

Now  nothing  Is  left  of  the  gold  and  the 
foreign  securities.  The  vaults  of  the  banks 
are  stuffed  with  tons  of  worthless  German 
papers.  Not  a  drop  of  real  tea  or  coffee  la 
served  In  the  most  exclusive  hotels  In  Prague. 
A  new  generation  of  children  knows  neither 
the  sight  nor  the  taste  of  oranges. 

The  Germans  have  looted  the  country  of 
the   gold,   the  foreign  securities,   even  the 
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textbooks  and  laboratory  equipment  In 
schools  and  colleges.  To  Benes  It  was  clear 
that  holding  onto  the  prewar  economic  set- 
up was  out  of  the  question.  Its  very  pil- 
lars were  blown  Into  rubble  and  ashes.  To 
avoid  anarchy  and  violence  and  to  salvage, 
at  least  in  part,  the  assets  of  the  little  man — 
farmer,  factory  worker,  small  merchant, 
white-collar  folk— something  new  a^d  drastic 
had  to  be  launched  at  once.  "Not  to  fear 
to  go  ahead  and  act  boldly,"  has  ever  been 
Benes'   motto. 

In  consequence,  the  Prague  Cabinet  pre- 
pared and  Benes  signed  a  decree  nationalizing 
the-bankrupt  banks  and  insurance  companies, 
putting  under  state  ownership  key  Industries 
and  most  manufacturing  establi.shments  with 
more  than  150  to  500  workers,  though  none 
with  less  than  150.  The  decree  leaves  the 
farmer  In  possession  of  his  land,  the  small 
manufacturer,  retail  trader,  artisan,  In  full 
control  of  their  properties,  the  cooperatives — 
once  among  the  most  advanced  In  Europe — 
under  their  prewar  Joint  ownership. 

DECREE     CHALLENGE     TO     RTJSSLA 

The  decree  is  Benes"  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  Soviet  Russia  with  Its  complete 
negation  of  private  enterprise,  and  of  Amer- 
ica with  Its  almost  complete  negation  of 
state  ownership.  It  Is  an  embodiment  of 
what  Benes  and  his  cabinet  regard  as  the 
best  features  of  both  systems. 

When  Implemented  with  appropriate  so- 
cial legislation,  the  new  decree,  so  Benes 
holds,  will  eliminate  the  hectic  and  explosive 
economy  of  booms  and  slumps,  of  unem- 
ployment, of  helplessness  of  factory  work- 
ers and  white-collar  folk  when  they  lose  their 
Jobs.  For  once  there  Is  to  be  economic  se- 
curity for  everybody.  Working  girls  are  to 
receive  more  generous  dowries  than  In  the 
prewar  years  and  needy  mothers  and  chil- 
dren are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  greater 
state  aid. 

In  the  operation  of  the  state  enterprises 
there  Is  to  be  no  duplication  of  Russia's 
early  recklessness.  Not  politics  but  execu- 
tive ability  shall  be  the  determining  circum- 
stance in  the  choice  of  directors  and  man- 
agers. They  shall  be  paid  at  least  as  high 
salaries  as  under  private  ownership.  They 
shall  be  vested  with  at  least  as  much  re- 
sponsibility. Workers  shall  have  their  voice 
In  management,  but  the  final  decision  shall 
rest  with  the  manager.  Everyone  within  a 
given  enterprise  shall  be  continually  en- 
couraged by  generous  monetary  and  other 
material  rewards  to  improve  output  and 
production  through  new  Inventions  or 
through  a  more  neat  division  of  labor.  The 
Incentive  of  material  reward  shall  always  be 
emphasized.  Indeed  glorified.  Nothing  and 
nobody  shall  be  unreasonable  or  unprogres- 
sive. 

Unlike  other  statesmen  In  the  west.  Benes, 
as  alreadv  stated,  has  no  fear  of  Rtissla.  It 
Is  significant  that  in  the  diplomatic  wran- 
gles between  Washington  and  Moscow, 
Czechoslovakia,  like  Finland  and  Norway 
but  unlike  Poland.  Rumania,  Hungary.  Bul- 
garia. Yugoslavia,  has  never  been  an  Issue. 
Much  as  some  members  of  our  diplomatic 
corps  dislike  or  detest  the  nationalization 
decree,  none  of  them  has  uncovered  cause 
for  clash  or  controversy  with  Russia  over 
anything  that  has  happened  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

GERMAN    MENACE    HAUNTS    BENES 

Benes  has  come  to  look  upon  Russia  as 
the  sole  and  final  guaranty  of  his  country's 
Independence.  The  menace  of  a  powerful 
Germany  haunts  him  as  does  no  other  pos- 
sible catastrophe.  Ten  or  eleven  million 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  can  never  be  a  match 
for  sixty  or  seventy  million  united  and  armed 
Germans.  He  has  told  this  writer  that  he 
cherishes  no  Illusion  as  to  the  continuous 
helplessness  of  Germany,  nor  as  to  her  fu- 
ture gocd  behavior.  Skilled  In  science  and 
Industry,  brilliant  In  Invention  and  organ- 
ization she  could,  and  If  cCered  the  oppor- 
tunity would,  become  strong  enough  within 


5  years  to  overpower,  as  Hitler  had  so 
shrewdly  done.  One  after  another  of  the 
Email  countries  on  her  borders.  Including 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  rising  tide  of  "soft-heartedness"  In 
England  and  America  toward  Germany  and 
Germans  disconcerts  not  only  Benes  but  every 
Czech.  Benes  camiot  help  asking  himself 
what  would  happen  If  Germany  ever  again 
lifted  Its  powerful  fist  over  Czechoslovakia. 
Where  would  aid  and  salvation  come  from? 
For  America,  Czechs  and  Slovaks  have  bound- 
less admiration.  Over  1,000.000  cf  their  coun- 
trymen have  migrated  here.  They  have  been 
among  the  sturdiest  and  thriftiest  pioneers. 
The  constitution  of  the  First  Republic,  which 
Hitler  had  obliterated,  was  modeled  after  ovir 
own.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  among  the  archi- 
tects of  that  republic.  All  over  the  country 
streets,  schools,  and  other  Institutions  have 
been  named  after  him.  American  Institu- 
tions dedicated  to  the  study  of  American 
civilization  and  a  fostering  of  friendliness 
between  the  Czech  and  American  peoples 
have  sprung  up  In  city  after  city.  But  Amer- 
ica Is  far  away.  Isolationism  Is  again  loud  In 
some  quarters.  Even  while  American  obliga- 
tions still  remain  unfulfilled,  GI's  In  Europe 
and  Asia  are  sick  of  foreign  lands  and  are 
clamoring  to  go  home.  In  time  of  danger, 
as  In  the  pre-Munlch  days,  America  might 
offer  sympathy,  moral  support,  but  against 
an  armed  and  threatening  Germany  these 
would  be  as  futile  as  Franklin's  Impassioned 
rhetoric  In  1938. 

France  Is  weak.  Besides,  she  bears  the 
stigma  of  cruel  betrayal.  In  the  moment  of 
grave  peril  she  shook  herself  loose  from  the 
alliance  she  had  signed  with  Prague.  Brit- 
ain, too.  Is  untrustworthy,  for  It  was  her 
Prime  Minister  who  was  the  driving  force  In 
the  move  to  abandon  Czechoslovakia  to  the 
mercy  of  Hitler  and  the  German  people. 

Only  Russia,  v/ith  her  powerful  Red  Army, 
had  come"  to  the  rescue  of  his  country,  so 
Benes  and  every  leader  with  whom  I  dlsctissed 
the  subject  are  firmly  convinced.     Russia  Is 
Slav  like  the  Czechs.    Russia  denounced  Mu- 
nich.    Even  after  France  and  Britain  aban- 
doned   Prague    and    Poland    and    Hungary 
joined  Hitler  In  the  assault  on  the  Czechs, 
Stalin  was  not  unwilling  to  cross  swords  with 
the  German  warmakers.     It  was  Benes  him- 
self who  quailed  at  the  possible  consequences. 
Besides,  Benes  knows 'that  a  German  at- 
tack on  Czechoslovakia  can  only  mean  an 
attack  on  Rus.sla.     Out  of  mere  self-Interest, 
therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason,  Rus5la  will 
have  to  meet  the  challenger  and  battle  him 
to  the  end.    Hence  the  tightly  drawn  mili- 
tary alliance  Benes  has  concluded  with  Mos- 
cow.    All  the  more  pressing  was  the  need 
for  the  alliance  because  to  Benes,  as  to  every 
Czech,  It  Is  now  clear  that  If  the  Germans 
again   sweep   over   their   country,   they   will 
outdo  Hitler  In  brutality.     They  will  seek  a 
zoological    solution    of   the    Czech   problem, 
as  they  speak  of  It.    They  wUl  exterminate 
the  Czech  Nation. 

FLANS    NO   REVOLtrrlON 

Yet  despite  the  tightly  drawn  military 
alliance  and  the  close  racial  bonds  Benes 
feels  toward  the  Russians,  he  Is  not  modeling 
the  revolution  In  his  own  country  on  a  Soviet 
pattern.  He  Is  championing  a  bloodless  rev- 
olution. There  have  been  no  political  mur- 
ders or  political  executions  In  Czechoslovakia; 
not  one.  Again  and  again  Benes  has  Eald 
that  his  people  are  sufficiently  cultivated  and 
politically  matiue  to  achieve  a  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  epoch  In  history 
and  to  meet  the  challenge  of  both  Russia  and 
America,  the  two  most  powerful  nations  left 
in  the  world,  without  strife,  without  civU 
war,  wlhout  dictatorship. 

In  his  speech  of  December  15  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  clear-cut  exception  to  the 
Rtisslan  Interpretation  of  history,  to  Soviet 
theory  and  practice  of  government.  He  has 
never  swerved  from  his  faith  not  only  in 
democratic  ends  but  In  democratic  methods. 
He  believes  in  a  system  of  society  that  af- 


fords every  citizen  economic  security;  but, 
heir  as  he  is  to  the  tradition  of  liberty  in 
the  western  meaning  of  the  word,  he  abhors 
the  thought  of  scrapping  it,  though  he  ad- 
mits there  are  moments  and  emergencies 
when  a  momentous  decision  can  best  be  made 
by  leaders  of  existing  political  parties  rather 
than  by  a  vote  of  the  electorate.  Class  dic- 
tatorship, whether  of  the  right  or  the  left, 
no  man  In  the  world  loathes  more  than  he. 
It  Is  no  accident  that  save  for  the  bleak 
living  conditions,  Czechoslovakia  has  been  a 
little  paradise  for  the  foreign  correspondent. 
Nowhere  is  there  the  least  curb  on  freedom 
of  movement.  Best  of  all,  there  is  no  cen- 
sorship. 

Benes  does  not  delude  himself  as  to  easy 
or  swift  success.  Six  years  of  German  oc- 
cupation have  left  their  mark  upon  the  very 
body  of  the  country.  He  Is  calling  on  his 
people  to  be  patient,  to  trust  In  the  future, 
to  spare  neither  time  nor  energy.  In  the  ful- 
fiUnent  of  the  blueprints  for  the  future. 
"When  the  Initial  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come," he  said,  "and  normal  conditions  have 
been  attained,  even  the  few  who  are  doubtful 
will  appraise  this  step  with  new  eyes." 
Is  his  faith  justified? 
Only  time  will  tell.  The  task  is  stupen- 
dotis.  Of  one  thing  this  writer  is  convinced: 
If  the  Czechs  with  their  high  education, 
their  skill  in  commerce  and  Industry,  their 
political  acumen  and  their  proverbial  reason- 
ableness, fall  In  achieving  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Ideas  and  practices  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  democratic  nations  of  the 
west,  no  other  nation,  least  of  all  In  central 
and  eastern  Europe,  will  succeed. 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVSRTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grosser  bill  proposes  six 
major  changes  in  the  present  railroad 
retirement  system,  as  follows: 

First.  It  proposes  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  annuities  to  the  widows, 
children,  and  other  survivors  of  deceased 
railroad  employees  and  pensioners  simi- 
lar to  those  now  available  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  but  on  a  basis  averag- 
ing about  25  percent  higher. 

Second.  It  proposes  to  liberalize  the 
provisions  of  the  present  act  with  respect 
to  granting  annuities  on  account  of  dis- 
ability. 

Third.  It  proposes  to  change  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law  with  respect  to 
minimum  annuities  with  the  effect  gen- 
erally of  raising  the  minimum  materially. 

Fourth.  It  proposes  to  reduce  the  re- 
tirement age  for  women  employees  from 
65  to  60. 

Fifth.  It  proposes  to  change  and  great- 
ly enlarge  the  coverage  of  the  present 
act  so  as  to  Include  a  vast  number  of 
persons  who  are  not  railroad  employees 
and  have  no  connection  with  railroad 
operations. 

Sixth.  It  proposes  to  increase  the  taxes 
levied  for  the  support  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  to  the  extent  of  an  added 
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5-percent  pay-roll  tax,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

Of  thase  six  major  proposals,  the  com- 
mittee bill  adopts  five,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  It  incorporates  the  proposal  with 
respect  to  survivor  armuities,  but  fixes 
them  on  a  parity  with  those  accorded 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  instead  of 
making  them  25  percent  higher.  It  in- 
corporates the  proposal  with  respect  to 
disability  annuities  with  certain  minor 
modifications  which  will  be  explained 
later.  It  adopts  in  full  the  proposal  with 
respect  to  minimum  annuities  and  the 
proposal  to  reduce  the  retirement  age 
for  women  from  65  to  60.  It  also  incor- 
porates in  substance  the  proposal  with 
re.spect  to  increased  taxes.  It  does  not 
adopt  any  part  of  the  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  changes  in  the  present  coverage 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Grosser  bill  proposes  three  major 
changes  in  the  railroad  unemployment 
Insurance  system,  as  follows: 

First.  It  proposes  to  increase  the  pres- 
ent maximum  weekly  benefit  from  $20  to 
$25  and  to  increase  the  present  maximum 
period  for  the  duration  of  benefits  from 
20  weeks  to  26  weeks. 

Second,  It  proposes  to  provide  addi- 
tional benefits  to  be  payable  in  the  case 
of  unemployment  due  to  sickness  <  in- 
cluding confinement  incident  to  child- 
birth »  or  accident  from  whatever  cause. 
These  added  benefits  would  be  payable  in 
the  .same  amounts  and  for  like  periods  as 
the  benefits  payable  for  unemployment. 

Third.  It  proposes  the  same  enlarge- 
ment of  the  coverage  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  which  it 
proposes  for  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  adopt  any 
of  these  proposals.  Instead,  it  incor- 
porates provisions  making  changes  in  the 
present  flat  tax  of  3  percent  of  pay  rolls 
levied  upon  the  railroads  for  the  support 
of  unemployment  insurance,  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  graduated  tax  ranging  from 
one-half  percent  to  3  percent,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  the  reserve  balance 
in  the  unemployment  insurance  account. 
The  committee  bill  thus  proposes  to  give 
railroad  companies  the  benefit  of  a  slid- 
ing tax  scale  for  the  support  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  similar  to  that  ac- 
.  corded  other  industries  under  nearly  all 
the  State  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
-tems,  but  on  somewhat  less  liberal  terms 
than  are  accorded  other  employers 
under  many  of  the  State  systems. 

In  extending  this  experience  rating  or 
merit  rating  or  sliding  tax  scale  now  gen- 
erally used  in  State  unemployment  in- 
surance acts  and  authorized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Act.  it  should  be  noted  by 
the  House  that  in  a  great,  great  many 
instances  the  railroads  pay  higher  taxes 
and  will  continue  to  pay  higher  taxes 
than  employers  covered  in  the  various 
State  funds  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  State  fimds  place  a  tax  only  on 
the  first  $3,000  of  annual  wage,  whereas, 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
System  provides  the  tax  on  the  first  $300 
of  monthly  wage  or  a  maximum  of  $3,600 
per  year,  as  compared  vlth  the  $3,000 
tax::ble  maximum  under  the  State  laws. 

As  soon  a3  liie  ccnimitlce  had  reported 
the  legislation  that  is  now  before  the 


House,  there  was  a  statement  made  by 
Chairman  Altmeyer  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  May  20  regarding 
unemployment  insurance,  in  which  Mr. 
Altmeyer  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  Social  Ssc\irlty  Board  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  present  3-percent  Federal  un- 
employment tax  rate  Is  higher  than  is  nec- 
essary, and.  therefore,  recommends  a  reduc- 
tion to  2  percent. 

This  statement  refers  to  the  maximum 
tax  to  be  paid  into  the  State  funds  under 
the  State  laws  and  will  not  affect  the 
experience  or  merit  rating  already  pro- 
vided by  those  laws  except  to  reduce  the 
maximum. 

The  action  of  the  committee  in  not 
including  increased  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  may  well  be  justified  by 
the  fact  that  this  session  of  Congress  has 
not  yet  acted  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  to  grant  increased  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  to  workers 
in  general  industry.  You  will  recall 
that  the  President  asked  for  a  maximum 
of  $25  for  a  maximum  of  26  weeks  as  a 
temporary  measure  to  apply  during  the 
reconversion  period.  You  will  also  re- 
call that  the  Senate  reduced  these  max- 
ima to  $20  for  20  weeks,  which  is  the 
amount  of  benefits  payable  under  the 
present  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act,  but  up  to  now  the  House  has 
not  yet  adopted  even  this  temporarj* 
proposal  of  the  Senate. 

The  Congiess  has.  however,  extended 
unemployment  insurance  to  the  return- 
ing veteran  under  certain  conditions. 
The  law  which  gives  the  returning  vet- 
eran unemployment  insurance  benefits 
gives  him  a  maximum  of  $20  for  20 
weeks,  which  again  is  exactly  the  maxi- 
mum contained  in  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  House  would  be  acting  consist- 
ently if  it  gave  to  railroad  workers  great- 
er benefits  than  it  gives  to  GI's. 
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HON.  ROGER  C.  SUUGHTER 

OF  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  James  F.  King,  from  the  Kansas  City 
Star: 

ANSWERS  CRITICS  OF  CONGIESS 

(By  James  P.  King) 

Washington,  June  6. — In  the  midst  of 
wide-spread  public  clamor  for  a  change  In 
the  rules  of  procedure  to  streamline  the  ac- 
tivities of  Congress,  a-gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri sits  in  the  House  as  a  sober  and  calm 
Influence,  advises  his  colleagues  that  the  sys- 
tem under  which  national  legislative  ])olicies 
are  framed  Is  the  most  flexible  and  demo- 
cratic ever  devised  by  man. 

His  are  not  idle  words  spoken  in  debate  in 
opposition  to  any  change  but  are  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  perhaps  the  greatest  liv- 
ing authority  on  parliamentary  law  and  pro- 
cedure in  America.  The  fact  that  Repre- 
sentative  Clarenck  Cannon,   Democrat,   of 


Elsberry,  dean  of  the  Missouri  delegation  In 
the  House,  was  responsible  for  the  interpreta- 
tion and  the  adoption  of  much  of  the 
present-day  procedure 'had  no  influence  on 
his  position  for  he  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  nothing  the  world  has  ever  seen  can 
equal  the  American  Congress  for  efficiency 
and  soundness. 

Representative  Cannon  has  set  forth  his 
views  in  a  little  booklet  published  at  his  own 
expense  containing  a  digest  of  speeches  be 
has  made  on  the  floor  in  connection  with  a 
resolution  for  investigation  of  the  proposed 
streamlining.  He  spoke  not  in  opposition, 
but  in  explanation  of  the  procedure,  for,  as 
he  said:  "Certainly,  go  ahead.  Investigate  to 
your  heart's  content.  It  may  not  do  any  par- 
ticular good  but  it  can't  do  any  harm." 

For  proof  of  his  assertions  that  Congress 
has  an  extraordinarily  fine  system  of  proce- 
dure he  cited  current  history  of  congressional 
action  on  conduct  of  the  war. 

"It  is  a  great  Congress — and  it  could  not 
have  operated  so  satisfactorily  without  a 
great  system  of  procedure,"  Mr.  Cannon 
declares. 

"Never  before  has  a  nation  been  changed 
from  peacetime  basis  to  war  status  or  has 
industry  been  converted  from  civil  to  mili- 
tary production  in  so  short  a  time.  The  speed 
and  skill  with  which  the  transition  has  been 
effected  bordered  on  the  miraculous. 

"Through  what  agency  has  the  American 
people  effected  this  remarkable  transition? 
Primarily  through  the  American  Congress, 
representing  them,  acting  for  them,  raising 
the  money,  appropriating  the  fund?,  auditing 
the  expenditures,  and  shaping  the  legislation 
which  transformed  the  velvet  glove  and 
armed  the  mailed  fist  that  protected  Amer- 
ican institutions  and  shook  the  foundations 
of  despotism  throughout  the  world. 

"It  Is  true  that  the  immediate  direction  of 
war  Is  under  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  But  only  Congress  can  de- 
clare war,  can  approve  major  appointments 
and  commissions,  can  provide  money,  ships, 
planes,  armaments,  and  the  sinews  of  war, 
without  which  the  executive  power  is  im- 
potent. In  the  last  analysis  it  is  Congress, 
representing  the  Nation  by  direct  commis- 
sion at  the  polls,  which  makes  war,  supports 
the  war,  and  brings  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  And  no  Congress  has  more  com- 
petently exercised  its  functions  or  better 
performed  its  duties  in  that  respect  than 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

"The  Continental  Congress  at  times  all 
but  abandoned  Washington  and  his  ragged 
regiments.  The  Civil  War  Congress,  torn 
by  Internal  dissension,  was  frequently  a 
handicap  rather  than  a  help  to  Lincoln  in 
his  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union.  The  Span- 
ish War  Congress  reeked  with  embalmed - 
beef  scandals  and  delinquencies  in  fever- 
racked  camps  that  took  a  greater  toll  of 
American  lives  than  the  enemy.  Even  th3 
World  War  I  Congress  moved  with  such  con- 
fusion and  delay  that  not  a  single  American 
plane  or  piece  of  Am.erlcan  artillery  ever 
reached  the  battle  line.  What  a  contrast  ^ 
presented  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  In 
its  prompt  and  adequate  provision  for  every 
need  and  contingency  of  a  vastly  great?r 
theater  of  action.  Its  record  is  without 
parallel." 

Mr.  Cannon  reported  that  In  the  last  2 
years  "such  a  flood  of  unwarranted  and  un- 
supported abuse  and  castigation  has  been 
loosed  against  Congress  and  its  procedure  • 
as  has  no  equal  in  the.  annals  of  congres- 
sional condemnation." 

"And  yet,"  he  added,  "I  would  not  circum- 
scribe by  one  word  the  flow  of  malodorous 
and  unrcESDnlng  criticism  that  is  the  daily 
lot  of  every  Congressman  individually  and  ' 
collectively.  It  is  a  uibute  to  our  form  of 
government.  No  citizen  of  the  Reich  ever 
could  utter  a  word  of  such  comment  or  crit- 
icism Egeinst  the  German  R2.chstag.  Only 
in  the  dcmocrac:c:  iz  tuch  criticism  per- 
mitted.   And  so  I  thank  God  that  here  In 
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America  any  citizen,  responsible  or  other- 
wise, may  still  throw  brickbats  and  custard 
pies,  actually  or  verbally,  at  any  official  of 
the  Government.  Including  his  representa- 
tives, his  only  safeguard  against  autocracy 
and  dictatorship." 


Strikes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  GOSSETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
sad  day  in  American  history.  I  have  just 
listened  with  great  disappointment  to 
the  President's  message  vetoing  the  Case 
bill.  I  have  just  voted  to  override  that 
veto.  We  lacked  five  votes  getting  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority,  and  the 
Case  bill  is  dead. 

The  Case  bill  sought  to  hold  labor 
unions  responsible  for  their  contracts,  to 
prevent  rash  and  unreasonable  strikes, 
to  prevent  sympathetic  and  jurisdic- 
tional strikes,  to  prevent  strike  violence, 
to  settle  strikes  involving  public  utilities 
or  the  national  safety,  in  short,  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  citizens  from  abuses 
by  giant  industries  or  giant  labor  unions. 
During  the  early  years  of  this  century 
America  suffered  from  industrial  oppres- 
sion. Labor  was  compelled  to  organize 
to  secure  reasonable  wages  and  reason- 
able working  conditions.  Now  the  pen- 
dulum has  swung  to  the  other  extreme 
and  the  public  must  again  suffer,  this 
time  from  the  abuses  of  the  labor  bosses. 
Industry  is  entitled  to  reasonable  profits, 
labor  to  reasonable  wages.  But  whenever 
goods  or  services  bring  more  than  honest 
values  the  public  loses.  The  small  busi- 
ness and  agricultural  sections  of  America 
have  long  paid  tribute  to  the  big  indus- 
trial centers.  Apparently  this  tribute  is 
to  be  increased. 

The  President's  veto  of  the  Case  bill 
will  doubtless  encourage  another  wave  of 
strikes  in  such  big  industries  as  automo- 
biles and  farm  fhachinery.  steel,  coal, 
railroads,  and  so  forth.  The  increased 
prices  and  wages  in  these  industries  have 
already  forced  inflation  upon  the  coun- 
try, and  have  retarded  production  so 
badly  needed  for  national  prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  big  industries  and  big  la- 
bor unions  through  various  practices  and 
devices  such  as  strikes,  slow-downs,  lim- 
itations on  work,  abuses  of  cost-plus  con- 
tracts, the  hoarding  of  labor,  and  so 
forth,  added  about  $100,000,000,000  on 
to  the  cost  of  the  war.  Even  the  rail- 
roads overcharged  the  Government 
many  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  are  to 
pay  these  war  debts,  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  national  solvency,  we  must  have 
a  prosperous  country.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  prosperous  country  we  cannot  tolerate 
these  gigantic  strikes  that  stymie  pro- 
duction, or  excess  profits  that  rob  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  folks  whom  I 
serve  in  the  Congress,  I  want  posterity 
to  know  of  my  efforts  to  cure  the  evils 
above  described.     For  the  sake  of  the 


record  I  quote  short  excerpts  from  some 
of  the  speeches  I  have  made  on  the  floor 
of  this  Congress  on  this  subject: 

March  11,  1941,  speaking  on  lend- 
lease: 

Causes  for  strikes  must  be  removed  and 
strikes  that  delay  production  must  be  pre- 
vented. Profiteering  in  any  way  out  of  this 
crisis  is  abhorrent  to  democratic  ideals  and 
Insulting  to  American  citizenship. 

March  31,  1941,  in  a  15-minute  speech 
condemning  strikes  and  profiteering  in 
defense  industries: 

Tliey  rightly  and  strenuously  object  to 
profiteering  by  Industry,  lat)or.  or  others. 
They  object  to  any  slowing  or  steppage  of 
production  for  any  reason, 

March  31, 1941,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  under  Letters 
About  Strikes,  referring  to  the  boys  in 
service: 

They  have  a  right  to  demand  a  square  deal 
from  labor,  industry,  government,  and  all  of 
the  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  In 
this  country. 

June  6,  1941,  in  a  speech  entitled  "La- 
bor and  the  Defense  Program": 

Last  September  an  emergency  was  declared, 
this  May  a  state  of  unlimited  emergency  has 
been  declared.  Yet  today  we  find  the  strike 
situation  worse  than  ever  before.  •  •  • 
Is  labor  to  be  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration? 

December  3.  1241.  speaking  in  support 
of  the  Smith  bill  to  outlaw  strikes  in  time 
of  war: 

Had  the  Smith  bill  been  law  1  month  ago, 
the  mine  strike  called  by  John  L.  Lewis 
would  not  have  occurred.  If  the  Smith  bill 
now  becomes  law.  such  unnecessary  and  un- 
reasonable strikes  will  not  be  called  in  the 
future,  or.  at  least,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  emergency.  Let  us  not  pass  a  miUt- 
toast  bill. 

February  24.  1942.  in  a  speech  con- 
demning strikes,  slow-downs,  and  the 
40-hour  week  in  time  of  war: 

Today  any  person  who  slows  down  or  stops 
our  war  production  for  selfish  reasons  is  an 
enemy  of  this  country.  •  •  •  Limitations 
on  hours  of  work  In  government  and  else- 
where should  be  removed  for  the  duration. 

February  26.  1942.  speaking  in  support 
of  an  amendment  to  suspend  the  40-hotu: 
week  for  the  duration  of  the  war: 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  this  is  a  war 
of  production,  and  I  submit  that  anybody, 
saint  or  sinner,  rich  or  poor,  farmer,  laborer. 
Industrialist,  Government  cflQcial  or  em- 
ployee, or  anybody  else  who  stops  or  Interferes 
with  production  is  an  enemy  of  this  Republic. 

March  18,  1942,  speaking  on  profi- 
teering: 

The  American  taxpayer  Is  taken  for  a  ride 
whenever  double  time  is  paid  for  work  in 
war  production.  In  addition  to  suspending 
the  40-hour  week  for  the  duration,  this  Con- 
gress should  Immediately  enact  laws  to  elimi- 
nate all  excess  profits  by  industry.  Profit- 
eering out  of  the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears 
of  this  emergency  by  Industry,  labor,  or 
anyone  else  is  a  crime  agains.  American 
civilization. 

February  26,  1943,  speaking  on  strikes 
and  slow-downs  in  defense  industries: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  and  the  American 
war  effort  has  again  been  Insulted  by  a  strike 
and  a  slow-down  In  an  aircraft  factory  in 
this  country.  •  •  •  Any  kind  of  profit- 
eering out  of  war  is  criminal. 


March  17,  1943,  speaking  on  Inflation 
control : 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  John  L.  Lewis  carries  out 
his  proposed  strike  of  the  bituminous-coal 
miners,  he  will  become  the  Benedict  Arnold 
of  1943.  Higher  and  ever  higher  industrial 
wages  have  from  the  beginning  led  the  infla- 
tion parade. 

June  19,  1943,  in  a  speech,  condemning 
efforts  of  Government  employees  belong- 
ing to  a  CIO  union  to  defeat  the  Smith- 
Connally  bill: 

If  this  sort  of  thing  continues  we  may  one 
day  have  Federal  employees  themselves  strik- 
ing against  the  Government  that  employs 
them. 

April  1,  1946,  speaking  on  the  ccal 
strike: 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  history  of  this  gen- 
eration is  written  the  most  shameful  chap- 
ter thereof  will  be  the  Government's  absolute 
failure  to  deal  with  management-labor  diffi- 
culties in  our  big  industries.  All  authorities 
agree  that  our  biggest  problem  and  our  great- 
est need  Is  full  production.  Still  we  per- 
mit powerful  labor  unions  and  big  Indus- 
tries, one  after  the  other,  to  stymie  and  bot- 
tleneck such  production.  The  steel  strike, 
set  us  back  6  months.  The  coal  strike.  If 
continued  for  more  than  a  week,  will  set  us 
back  another  6  months.  If  long  continued, 
such  strUies  will  absolutely  destroy  all  the 
hope  we  have  for  full  and  peaceful  recon- 
version. 

We  force  men  to  fight  and  die  for  their 
country.  We  even  draft  them  in  peacetime 
and  make  them  serve  for  $50  a  month.  But 
we  refuse  to  Interfere  with  Jobs  or  profits 
of  civilians.  The  politicians  In  both  parties 
are  afraid  to  do  anything  about  strikes  or 
work  stoppages. 

We  ought  immediately  to  act  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Bernard  Baruch  for  a  year's 
moratorium  on  strikes.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  politicians  apparently  would 
see  this  Nation  in  hades  before  they  would 
pass  Fuch  a  law.  without,  of  course,  first  clear- 
ing it  with  Hillman,  Murray,  and  Lewis. 

We  are  urged  to  extend  the  draft,  to  ex- 
tend price  controls,  to  enact  compulsory 
peacetime  military  training.  In  order  to  win 
the  peace  and  promote  the  security  of  this 
country.  None  of  these  things  compares  In 
immediate  Importance  with  full  production. 
Full  production  and  rapid  reconversion  Is 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  our  national 
strength  and  hence  our  peace  and  security 
must  rest.  Still  the  Government  vacillates, 
pussyfoots,  and  evades  this  biggest  and  most 
serious  problem. 

The  big  corporations  and  all-powerful  labor 
bosses  continue  to  ride  recklessly  and  ruth- 
lessly over  the  American  p>eople.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  much  longer  will  we  continue 
to  tolerate  these  abuses? 

May  24,  1946.  speaking  on  the  raihoad 
strike : 

Mr.  Speaker,  democracy  Is  on  trial.  Our 
Government  is  In  danger.  Six  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  predicted  that  cur  failure  to 
establish  a  firm,  consistent  labor  policy 
would  get  us  intp  serious  trouble.  Now  we 
have  the  miners  and  the  railroads  on  strike 
aginst  the  Government.  Recently  a  union 
of  Federal  employees  have  Insisted  they  have 
a  similar  right. 

The  very  least  we  can  now  do  Is  to  write 
Immediately  into  law  two  things:  (1)  that  to 
strike  against  the  Government  at  any  time, 
under  any  circumstances  is  a  crime;  (2)  that 
industrial  disputes  in  which  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare  is  serlctisly  in- 
volved shall  be  submitted  to  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. To  say  that  such  laws  cannot  be 
enforced  is  a  stupid  admission  of  futility.    A 
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ROTernment  that  can  draft  men  to  die  for  the  number  of  weeks  he  may  receive  such  But  the  Grosser  bill  does  not  stop  with 

the  safety  of  Its  people  can  force  men  to  benefits  in  any  one  year,  and  the  maxi-  a  proposal  to  increase  the  scale  of  unem- 

work  for  the  same  reasons.  mum  and  minimum  benefits  he  may  re-  ployment  benefits.    It  proposes  to  super- 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  be  ^.^j^g   either  per  week  or  in  the  course  impose  upon  the  pre.sent  system  of  bene- 

alarmed.    They  are  asking:  Will  the  big  labor  ^j  ^         j.  jj^^  payable  for  unemployment  a  wholly 

bosses  continue  to  vie  with  each  ^other-  in  •                        Railroad  Unem-  new  and  untried  system  of  benefit  pay- 

rrl"nl>7e?r  nSiiT  Sfn  ^e  "ditr"^  and  ployment  Insurance  Act  provides  that  ment?  for  sickness  and  maternity,  such 

SS  labLr  uSs  de?y \^;i  im^nit"  tSe  an  unemployed  railroad  worker  who  was  as  does  not  exist  in  the  social-security 

Government  of  the  United  States?    To  an-  on  a  railroad  pay  roll  at  any  time  during  system,  nor  in  the  unemployment  system 

swer  these  questions  affirmatively  Is  to  In-  a  given  calendar  year— such  as  1945—  of  any  State,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 

Euit  the  character  and  the  Intelligence  of  called  the  base  year,  and  during  that  employer.    Two    States,    Rhode    Island 

the  American  people.  year  has  earned  $150  or  more,  becomes  and  California,  are  experimenting  with 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  Imagine  Hitler  and  eligible  for  unemployment  benefits  if  he  a  moderate  sickness  benefit  system,  but 

Mussoimi  looking  up  from  their  beds  m  hell  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  during  the  year  in  each  case  the  tax  levied  for  financing 

and  laughing  at  our  puny  efforts  to  save  ^^  j^ning   on  July   1   of   the   following  .such  a  system  is  paid  by  the  employee 

ourselves  ^ '•"'"  «°3\^^  \"f^  P°^'^'"^  ^*-  year-July  1,  1946.  to  June  30.  1947-  and  not  the  employer     The  Grosser  bill 

rrs"'t'hey''s[m^i;':?y  "Sh^rwe'h^S'o";  ^he  so-called  benefit  year.  proposes  to  finance  all  sickne.ss  and  ma- 

„rijted."    '        '^ '                                         'He  serves  what  is  in  effect  a  waiting  ternity  benefit  payments  at  the  expense 

period  of  1  week,  because  he  receives  of  the  railroads  as  employers. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  belong  to  the  working  benefits  for  7  days  in  the  first  14  days  Tlie  committee  considered  this  pro- 
classes  of  this  country.  All  of  my  fore-  ^j  unemployment.  Thereafter,  he  re-  posal  as  to  sickness  with  great  care,  but 
bears  have  been  farmers  and  laborers,  ceives  benefits  for  10  days  out  of  each  decided  not  to  include  it  in  the  com- 
The  worker  is  certainly  entitled  lo  his  j^  ^^y^  ^j^^g  ^eing  placed  on  the  basis  mittee  amendment,  for  the  reason  I  shall 
hire.  All  of  us,  I  know,  would  like  to  see  ^f  ^  5-day  week.  He  may  draw  benefits  now  briefly  outline, 
his  standards  of  living  constantly  Im-  j^^  a  maximum  of  100  days,  or  20  weeks.  Addition  of  a  system  of  sickness  and 
proved.  This  cannot  be  done,  however.  j^  any  one  benefit  year,  which  need  not  maternity  benefits  to  the  present  system 
by  cutthroat  methods  recently  employed  jje  consecutive.  In  addition  the  waiting  of  unemployment  benefits  in  the  railroad 
by  the  all-powerful  labor  bosses.  The  period  is  served  only  once  in  a  benefit  industry  all  to  be  financed  at  the  sole 
public  and  the  consumer  must  be  pro-  ye^r.  expense  of  the  employer,  would  change 
tected  from  abused  power  That  any  in-  The  daily  benefit  rate  is  scaled-  to  the  the  whole  concept  of  unemployment  as 
dividual  or  group  within  this  country  can  amount  of  compensation  he  has  earned  embodied  in  present  law  by  expanding 
defy  our  Government  and  ride  rough-  during  his  base  year.  This  scale  is  as  jt  to  include  nonoccupational  unemploy- 
shod  ov^r  our  people  with  complete  im-  follows:  ment  by  reason  of  sickness  or  accident 
punity  is  unthinkable.  compensation  in  base  year  and  daily  in  no  way  caused  by  or  related  to  rail- 
Since  coming  to  Gongress  I  have  voted  benefit  Tate  road  emplovment.    Disability  from  prep- 

for  numerous  bills  to  bridle  the  big  labor      ii50-«2oo , —.  $i.  75  ^ancy  and  maternity  would  be  included. 

bosses  and  the  big  industrial  bosses.    I      »2oa-$4  <5 2.  oo  rj^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^,^  j^^          .^  ^ j^^  ^^^^ 

have  voted  to  extend  the  antiracketeer-  «J^*Jf — -    2^5  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  duration  as 

ing  laws  to  labor  unions.    By  one  means  JJ^^/g^^- ~ J  Jj  the  liberalized  benefits  for  occupational 

or  another  all  of  these  bills  have  been  j;:^^^^-::::::::::::::::::::::::    m  unemployment.    Both      unemployment 

defeated.     Notwithstanding   all  of   this  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^ __  ^  ^o  and  sickness  benefits  could  be  drawn  in 

discouragement,  I  shall  continue  to  stnve  successive   neriori   nf  the   «;flmp   hpnpfif 

for  legislation  that  will  bring  order  cut  Multiplying  the  daily  benefit  scale  by  yeaf  mrking    t  nossible  fo^TraS 

Of  chaas.  and  that  will  open  the  roads  to  5  days  per  -- ^-^^i;-/ ^^^^^^  ^  SoyTto'receiTl^tefi'S  of  o"  "ort 

production  and  progress.  SXplyln^the'^n.^SL^k  ^--^^er  for  each  of  the  52  weeks  of 

^  days  per  benefit  year,  the  annual  unem-  »  benefit  year,  all  at  the  expense  of  his 

ployment  benefit  ranges  from  a  mini-  employer,  who  pays  the  entire  unemploy- 

Railroad    Unemployment    Benefit    Provi-  mum  of  $175  to  a  maximum  of  $400.  '"^"''  ^^^-        ■  ,^      ,    . 

.inn.  nnJ«.r  Present  Law  Cros«r  BHI  The  minimum  weekly  benefit  of  $8.75,  I"  P^°P^t^"^,  ^^"^  to  lmpo.se  upon  the 

sioM  Under  Present  Law,  trosser  BUI,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^.^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  railroads  the  total  cost  of  financmg  a 

and  Committee  Substihite  jn  41  of  the  49  State  laws,  including  the  Proposed  new  health,  accident,  and  ma- 

District   of   Golumbia    law    enacted   by  ternity  insurance  system,  the  Grosser  bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Gongress.    The  maximum  weekly  bene-  ^ould  make  them  pay,  with  no  conceiv- 

OF  fit  of  $20,  under  the  railroad  scale,  is  ^^^e  benefit  to  themselves,  for  something 

u/%M  ruADirc  A   u/rnv-DTAM  greater  than  is  provided  in  25  State  laws.  for  which  they  hav^  not  even  the  re- 

llON.  CnAKLto  A.  WULYtKlUll  and  the  same  as  in  18  State  laws.  motest  responsibility.    This  is  not  only 

or  Ntw  jEESET  The  minimum  annual  benefit  of  $175.  unjustified,  but  would  also  discriminate 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Under  the  railroad  scale,  is  greater  than  against  the  railroads,  in  that  they  would 

is  provided  in  42  of  the  49  State  laws,  be  reqmred  to  finance  a  system  of  sick- 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1946  ^^  maximum  annual  benefit  of  $400.  "ess  insurance,  whereas  their  transpor- 

Mr.    WOLVERTON    of    New    Jersey.  under  the  railroad  scale,  is  greater  than  ^^^lon  competitors  and  all  employers  m 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  Railroad  Un-  in  26  State  laws,  and  the  same  as  in  11  general  industry  are  free  from  any  such 

emplovment  Insurance  Act.  enacted  in  state  laws.  requirement. 

1938  and  amended  in  1939  and  1940.  The  committee  amendment  proposes  The  committee  believes  that  if  a  sys- 
provides  unemployment  benefits  for  rail-  no  changes  in  the  scale  of  unemployment  ^em  of  sickness  insurance  is  to  be  made 
road  employees  involuntarily  separated  benefits  now  provided  by  the  Railroad  a  part  of  our  whole  social  security  system, 
from  their  railroad  occupations.  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  as  ^*  should  be  considered  and  developed  for 
The  committee  amendment  proposes  amended  in  1940.  The  Grosser  bill,  how-  all  industry  and  industrial  workers  as  a 
no  changes  in  the  benefit  features  of  that  ever,  proposes  a  still  ioigher  scale  of  un-  common  social  problem,  and  not  added 
act,  which  are  more  liberal  than  the  employment  benefits,  running  up  to  $5  in  piecemeal  fashion  to  existing  unem- 
average  scale  of  unemployment  benefits  per  benefit  day  and  up  to  130  days,  or  ployment  systems,  such  as  railroad  un- 
provided in  the  linemployment-compen-  26  weeks,  per  benefit  year.  Tlie  total  employment  insurance, 
sation  laws  of  the  several  States.  They  cost  of  these  increased  scales  of  unem-  Furthermore,  the  additional  cost  of  the 
are  on  the  whole  more  liberal,  in  respect  ployment  benefits  were  calculated  by  Mr.  sickness  and  maternity  benefits  pro- 
of the  various  elements  that  govern  those  Myers,  the  independent  actuary  to  which  posed  in  the  Grosser  bill  is  a  matter  that 
t)eneflts.  than  the  corresponding  provi-  reference  has  already  been  made,  at  2.3  ,  called  for  and  received  careful  study  by 
sions  of  almost  all  State  laws.  These  percent  of  the  annual  railroad  pay  roll,  the  committee.  According  to  the  ac- 
elements  are  the  length  of  the  so-called  Inasmuch  as  he  based  his  calculations  on  tuarial  report  prepared  for  the  commit- 
waiting  period  an  employee  mu-^t  serve  an  estimated  future  railroad  pay  roll  of  tee  by  Mr.  Myers,  the  annual  cost  of  the 
before  beginning  to  draw  unemployment  $2,750  million,  his  cost  estimate  In  dollars  proposed  sickness  insurar.cc  alone,  not 
benefits,  the  amount  of  benefit  per  week,  was  $63,000,000  per  year.  including  unemployment  benefits,  would 
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range  from  1.0  to  1.3  percent  of  the  an- 
nual railroad  pay  roll,  or  from  $27,500.- 
000  to  $36,000,000  per  year.  He  believed 
that  the  cost  might  go  as  high  as  $41,- 
COO.OOO.  Mr.  Myers  found  it  extremely 
difiBcult  to  make  an  estimate  on  this 
point,  because  of  the  wholly  untried  na- 
ture of  the  proposal,  but  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  his  report  is  highly  sig- 
nificant : 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  gen- 
eral experience  for  any  type  of  sickness  or 
disability  benefits  has  been  for  the  cost  In 
the  early  years  to  be  relatively  low,  leading 
to  an  undue  spirit  of  optimism  among  the 
administrators.  Also  the  plan  starts  off  with 
a  fairly  healthy  group  of  persons  covered. 
After  a  few  years  there  may  be  an  accumula- 
tion of  substandard  Individuals  who  are  able 
to  work  long  enough  each  year  during  a  sea- 
sonal employment  peak  to  qualify  for  bene- 
fits. In  such  cases  benefits  will  be  quite 
high  relative  to  earnings  (for  example.  $150 
of  earnings  in  a  year  will  qualify  for  bene- 
fits up  to  $227.50  per  year).  After  a  few 
years  the  Insured  persons  t>ecome  more  fami- 
liar with  the  benefits  available  and  make 
more  use  of  the  system,  thus  producing 
higher  costs.  If  the  sickness  benefits  are 
adopted.  It  Is  likely  that  a  very  favorable 
experience  can  be  expected  for  the  first  few 
years  but  too  much  long-term  credence 
should  not  be  given  thereto. 

Also,  a  very  ImporUnt  factor  In  regard 
to  the  cost  of  sickness  Insurance  plan  Is 
the  quality,  efficiency,  and  attitude  of  the 
claims  adminlstrajtors.  For  one  thing  the 
cost  can  vary  cohslderably,  depending  on 
whether  the  supervising  agency  takes  a  strict 
Interpretation  of  jthe  law  or  whether  It  Is 
primarily  concerned  with  paying  benefits  to 
all  persons  It  believes  should  get  them.  As 
to  efficiency,  the  quality  of  the  claims  ad- 
.  ministration  may  be  poor,  even  with  the 
highest-grade  personnel.  If  shortage  of  funds 
makes  It  Impossible  to  have  a  sufficiently 
large  organization  to  do  more  than  mere>y 
process  applications. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  committee 
amendment  retains  the  existing  provi- 
sions for  unemployment  benefits,  liberal 
as  they  are.  but  does  not  include  the 
highly  experimental,  speculative,  and 
discriminatory  proposals  of  the  Grosser 
bill  as  to  sickness  and  maternity  insur- 
ance. 

These  present  liberal  unemployment 
benefits  afforded  railroaders  provide  the 
same  maximum  of  $20  per  week  for  the 
same  maximum  period  of  20  weeks  that 
the  Gongress  has  extended  to  the  GI's. 
I  submit  that  the  railroad  workers  of 
the  United  States  do  not  expect  a  greater 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  than 
the  rettirning  veterans  who  served  this 
country  so  nobly  in  the  recent  war. 


Congress  Amends  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  To  Increase 
the  Rights  of  Veterans  Thereunder 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  6371.  veterans'  national 
service  life  insiu-ance  is   placed  on   a 


peacetime  basis.    The  bill  as  passed  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  American  Legion,  Vet- 
erans  of   Foreign   Wars,   the   Di-sabled 
American  Veterans  and  the  Purple  Heart. 
The  act  covers  all  veterans  but  it  is  of 
special  benefit  to  the  millions  who  served 
in  the  ranks  of  all  our  armed  services. 
Under  its  provisions: 
First.  National  service  life  insurance 
may  be  paid  to  a  designated  stepparent. 
Second.  Under  section  2  all  persons  in 
active  service  between  October  8.  1940, 
and  September  2. 1945,  may  apply  for  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  at  any  time 
upon  the  showing  of  good  health.    Those 
suffering  from  disability  incurred  in  ac- 
tive service  may  apply  for  insurance  at 
any  time  prior  to  January  1,  1950,  if  less 
than  totally  disabled.    Any  person  in  ac- 
tive service,  who  applied  for  insurance  in 
writing  between  October  8,   1940,  and 
September  2, 1945.  and  whose  application 
was  denied  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
who  thereafter  continued  to  perform  full 
military  or  naval  duty  and  thereafter 
became   permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled in  line  of  duty  or  died  in  line  of 
duty   shall    be    deemed   to    have    been 
granted  such  insurance,  and  that  such 
insurance  continued  in  force  to  the  date 
of  death  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act.    Premiums  on  such  insurance 
are  paid  from  the  national  service  life 
appropriation. 

Third.  Under  section  3,  gratuitotis  in- 
surance granted  under  section  602  (d) 
(2)  of  the  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1940  is  increased  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000.  Such  insurance  is  authorized 
to  be  paid  to  parents,  if  there  is  no  widow 
or  child,  regardless  of  dependency.  And 
gratuitous  insurance  is  granted  to  those 
who  died  in  Une  of  duty  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 3,  1945  and  within  120  days  after 
entry  into  service. 

Fourth.  Gratuitous  Insurance  pre- 
viously granted  is  increased  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000  and  includes  veterans  who  be- 
came totally  disabled  as  a  result  of  in- 
jury or  disease  incurred  in  line  of  duty 
within  120  days  after  entry  into  service, 
prior  to  September  3,  1945.  This  in- 
crease In  gratuitous  insurance  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  is  extended  to  those 
captured,  besieged,  or  isolated  by  the 
enemy. 

Fifth.  Parents  may  sue  in  the  courts 
for  benefits  denied  them  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Sixth.  Twenty-year-endowment  poli- 
cies may  be  issued  payable  at  60  or  65 
years  of  age. 

Seventh.  Any  person  or  legal  entity 
may  be  designated  as  a  beneficiary  of 
national  service  life  insurance.  Under 
existing  law  only  a  wife,  husband,  child, 
parent,  brother,  or  sister  can  be  named 
as  beneficiary. 

Eighth.  A  beneficiary  of  any  national 
service  life  insurance  may  elect  to  receive 
a  refund  life  income  in  lieu  of  the  present 
mode  of  payment. 

Ninth.  When  deductions  of  premiums 
from  active  service  pay  have  been  au- 
thorized In  writing  by  the  insured,  the 
Insurance  shall  not  lapse  so  long  as  the 
insured  remains  in  active  service;  not- 
withstanding that  authorized  premium 
deductions   were  discontinued  (a)    be- 


cause the  insured  was  discharged  to  ac- 
cept a  commission;  (b)  was  absent  with- 
out leave,  if  restored  to  active  duty;  or 
(c)  was  sentenced  by  court  martial,  if  he 
was  restored  to  active  duty,  or  was  re- 
quired to  engage  in  combat  or  was  killed 
in  combat. 

Tenth.  Four  methods  of  payment  are 
provided:  First,  lump-sum  payments; 
second,  pajment  in  equal  monthly  in- 
stallments of  from  36  to  240;  third,  pay- 
ment as  an  annuity  for  120  months  cer- 
tain, with  payments  continuing  through- 
out the  lifetime  of  the  first  beneficiary; 
and  fourth,  payments  as  a  refund  life  in- 
come in  monthly  installments  for  such 
periods  as  will  equal  the  face  value  of  the 
contract,  the  payments  continuing 
throughout  the  life  of  the  first  benefici- 
ary. 

Eleventh.  National  service  hfe  Insur- 
ance heretofore  and  hereafter  Issued 
shall  be  incontestable  from  date  of  issue, 
reinstatement  or  reconversion  except  for 
fraud,  nonpayment  of  premiiun,  or  on 
the  ground  that  the  applicant  was  not  a 
member  of  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

Twelfth.  Without  prejudice  to  any 
other  cause  of  disability,  the  permanent 
loss  of  use  of  both  feet  or  both  hands  or 
both  eyes,  or  of  one  foot  and  one  hand, 
or  of  one  foot  and  one  eye,  or  of  one  hand 
and  one  eye,  or  the  loss  of  hearing  of 
both  ears,  or  the  organic  loss  of  speech 
shall  be  deemed  total  disability. 

It  has  heretofore  been  held  by  the  Su- 
preme Gourt  that  such  disabilities  do  not 
necessarily  result  in  total  disabiUty. 

Thirteenth.  Galculatlons  are  author- 
ized to  determine  the  values  of  life  con- 
tingencies and  liabilities  based  upon  such 
mortality  table  or  tables  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  prescribe  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent. 

Fourteenth.  Decisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trator are  authorized  to  be  reviewed  by 
United  States  district  courts. 

Fifteenth.  A  beneficiary  may  assign  in- 
surance to  which  he  or  she  is  entitled  to 
certain  specified  relatives  of  the  Insiired. 
Sixteenth.  Suit  may  be  brought  by  the 
Insured  or  his  beneficiary^in  the  United 
States  district  courts  in  the  event  of  a 
disagreement  as  to  a  claim  involving 
waiver  of  premiums  or  payment  of  bene- 
fits for  total  disability. 

I  gladly  supported  and  voted  In  favor 
of  the  passage  of  this  liberalized  fair 
statute  designed  to  protect  and  extend 
the  rights  of  the  veterans  of  this  war 
and  those  they  desire  to  protect  by  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance. 


Woman's  Part  in  a  Postwar  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  BHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for 
printing  in  the  Record  a  brief  address 
deUvered  by  Miss  SteUa  N.  Marks,  a  rec- 
ognized champion  of  the  veteran's  cause, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
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Constitution  recently  held  in  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Providence,  R.  L  The  ad- 
dress follows: 

It  has  been  eald  that  World  War  I  gave 
women  their  first  glimpse  of  freedom.  While 
previous  to  that  time  the  genius  of  women 
had  been  identified  with  the  finer  arts  and 
the  gentler  things  of  life,  they  ventvired  Into 
public  work  by  the  thousands.  They  laid 
aside  the  offlce  routine  at  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  and  returned  to  their  homes 
remote  Irom  the  busy  avenues  wherein  they 
had  tasted  a  degree  of  freedom. 

There  were  some  who  in  the  decades  that 
Intervened  were  never  satisfied  with  the 
limitations  of  the  domestic  sphere.  They 
no  longer  wanted  to  excel  in  the  routine  of 
homemaklng.  They  were  mothers  of  course, 
but  as  soon  as  possible  the  care  of  their 
children  was  passed  along  to  the  state,  and 
the  schoolrooms  of  the  Nation  held  firmer 
ties  than  many  a  fireside. 

Someone  wrote  and  often  Is  it  quoted: 
"When  the  homes  of  the  Nation  are  safe 
the  Nation  Is  safe."  We  have  seen  two  gen- 
erations go  forth  to  war  to  hold  the  homes 
of  America  intact.  Much  a-s  our  lives  were 
thrown  In  reverse  by  the  demands  of  war, 
we  at  least  knew  that  bombs  would  not  dis- 
turb our  rest  and  our  shores  would  not  be 
invaded  for  ultimate  destruction  of  our  cities. 

This  war  found  women  working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  men  in  the  mills  and  fac- 
.  torles.  They  donned  slacks  and  Ignored 
mnke-up  In  the  torrid  rays  of  the  tropical 
suns  R8  well  as  endured  without  flinching 
the  frigid  frosts  of  the  ArctiCs.  Their  pay 
envelopes  were  equal  that  of  the  men.  and 
they  moved  along  without  thought  of  what 
was  missing  in  the  sacrifice  for  supplies  to 
carry  out  the  Nation's  plans  for  war.  Never 
In  history  had  women  subjected  themselves 
to  greater  degree  of  Inconvenience  nor  en- 
dured such  reversal  of  their  natures.  Out 
of  all  this  win  ccme  evidences  of  independence 
not  alone  in  thought  but  In  every  emotional 
trend  of  their  existence.  The  come-back  to 
the  fireside  and  the  sacred  shrine  that  they 
helped  bring  into  existence  years  ago  will  be 
measured  by  their  ability  to  evaluate  the  pur- 
pose of  lire  as  it  Is  entrusted  to  them. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It  all?  On 
the  high  seas  at  this  time  are  countless 
.thousands  of  young  wives  and  mothers. 
They  have  counted  the  hours  of  months  of 
separation  from  your  sons,  who  have  pre- 
.  ceded  them  to  their  homeland.  They  have 
vls;onK  of  a  grand  and  glorious  Nation.  They 
are  hoping  you  will  find  in  them  a  degree 
cf  worthiness  that  attracted  your  sons.  Will 
ycu  find  the  women  folks  of  the  servicemen 
r3cepttve  to  their  loved  ones  now  anxious  to 
share  our  America?  There  are  thousands  en 
route.  We  must  make  up  cur  minds  to  be 
praclotxs  and  to  exemplify  the  wcmachood 
of  America.  The  boys  have  not  thought  much 
about  the  adjustment  that  will  seal  forever 
their  own  happiness  and  it  will  be  up  to  the 
women  of  the  Nation  to  practice  the  Golden 
Rule,  fcr  your  sons  were  received  into  foreign 
homes  when  they  were  far  from  you.  Many 
battle  weary  and  homesick  found  solace  In 
the  company  of  women  who  would  never 
have  been  their  choice  In  the  homeland, 
but  in  the  hour  of  trial  they  were  grateful 
for  any  degree  of  attention  that  reminded 
them  of  home.  Our  duty  to  the  strangers 
will  define  itself  in  terms  cf  tolerance  and 
ccnslderation  and  In  the  end  establish  con- 
tentment fcr  the  new  family  unit  born  of 
war. 

To  you  of  this  group,  whose  ability  to  as- 
similate policy  and  Interpret  it  to  others  will 
come  many  opportunities  of  acquainting  the 
veterans  with  the  provisions  within  current 
legislation  for  them. 

On  every  side  you  will  find  servicemen  boys 
cf  a  few  yerrs  ago.  They  v.ill  be  slor?  to 
make  environmental  adjustments.  The 
screen,  the  radio,  and  the  press  are  generous 
In  outlining  for  them  many  phases  of  re- 


habilitation but  they  will  pay  more  attention 
to  the  man  or  woman  next  door.  It  is  timely 
that  we  realize  our  responsibility  to  these 
heroes  is  measured  in  centrifugal  units  ex- 
panding from  your  own  son  to  his  comrades 
and  on  to  the  boys  not  of  your  circle  but 
the  neighborhood  group. 

You  will  find  many  reticent  to  advance  and 
claim  their  dues.  You  will  find  them  evad- 
ing contracts  of  beneficial  nature.  This  type 
of  war  weary  youth  made  the  grade  through 
regimentation.  Independent  action  would 
never  have  made  for  victorious  invasion.  The 
solid  regimented  forces  went  forward  through 
the  enemy's  lines.  They  followed  universal 
commands  but  they  accepted  individual  scars 
of  battle.  Each  one  today  is  a  class  by  him- 
self and  not  to  be  classified  for  universal 
remedy.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  this 
type  evidences  ability  to  stand  alone.  Ycu 
can  be  alert  to  the  need  of  a  varied  program 
to  cover  their  rehabilitation. 

The  setting  aside  of  the  uniform,  the 
attemptto  resume  community  interest  all 
present  a  new  front  to  these  men.  They 
were  sandlot  ball  players  when  they  call  to 
service  echoed  in  the  land.  It  all  seems  like 
a  strange  stage  on  Which  they  are  now  due 
to  act  a  part  of  a  matured  man.  Be  gra- 
cious and  help  make  possible  occasions  in 
which  the  young  veterans  can  come  forward 
by  degrees.  Their  greatest  victory  will  be  in 
conquering  timidity:  you  will  be  doing  a 
service,  not  to  be  measured,  in  their  ulti- 
mate absorption  into  the  commurUty  life  of 
which  they  are  rightfully  a  part. 

After  all,  let  it  be  your  responsibility  to 
guide  these  men  into  avenues  of  approach 
to  agencies  prepared  to  serve  them.  Teach 
them  to  accept  the  guidance  of  those  trained 
in  service  and  designated  to  bring  them 
within  every  phase  of  their  rights.  Present 
an  affirmative  atmosphere  and  let  it  be  said 
that  America  has  not  wasted  any  time  de- 
bating as  to  what  is  not  due  by  reason  of 
this  or  that  but  convincing  the  public  as 
well  as  the  men  that  a  grateful  Nation  real- 
izes it.'  obligation  to  even  the  least  of  our 
returned  defenders. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  admit  that  the  safety 
of  the  Nation  reposes  in  the  security  of  its 
homes;  the  late  of  the  defenders  of  these 
homes  determmes  the  degree  of  patriotism 
that  will  live  to  guarantee  a  world  free  from 
war  and  Inhabited  by  a  generation  appre- 
ciating the  real  meaning  of  victory. 


The  Ovibos  in  Vermont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  portions  of  an 
article  by  Vilhjalmur  Btefansson.  entitled 
"Farming  Without  Earns."  which  ap- 
peared in  Harper's. 

The  famed  Arctic  explorer  and  author 
owns  a  faim  in  Bethel.  Vt.    Based  on  liis 
experience  there  he  urges  the  establish- , 
ment  of  a  colony  of  ovibcs  in  Vermont. 
I  think  his  idea  is  an  excellent  one. 

And  what  is  an  ovibos?  Let  Mr.  Stef. 
ansson  answer  by  excerpts  from  his  ar- 
ticle: 

Most  nearly  the  ovibos  is  a  gigantic  sheep, 
twice  as  heavy  as  a  reindeer  and  four  times 
the  weight  of  a  medium  domestic  sheep. 
Like  the  sheep  it  has  a  coat  of  wcol.  It  gives 
more  milk  than  any  domestic  animal  except 


the  cow,  and  the  milk  does  not  have  a  strong 
taste.  Its  flesh  has  the  look  and  flavor  of 
beef,  without  any  strong  smell  such  as  that 
of  mutton. 

The  ovibos  not  only  provides  good  milk 
and  good  meat.  It  also  supplies  wool. 
Looked  upon  as  a  sheep,  It  Is  more  valuable 
than  the  ordinary  domestic  variety  because 
It  is  larger;  looked  upon  as  a  steer,  it  has 
extra  value  because  It  can  furnish  wool  as 
an  annual  crop.     And  the  wool  is  good. 

A  thorough  technical  study  of  ovibos  wool, 
made  during  the  1920's  by  Alfred  Parrer 
Barker,  professor  of  textile  Industries  at  Leeds 
University,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  cloth 
made  from  it  has  roughly  the  wearing  quali- 
ties of  merino,  is  softer  than  cashmere,  has 
an  agreeable  soft  brown  color,  bleaches  read- 
ily and  can  then  be  dyed  any  shade.  But  the 
trait  which  thrilled  Professor  Barker  was  that 
garments  made  from  It  will  net  shrink,  even 
if  you  wash  and  rub  them  in  hot  water, 
professor  Barker  considered  that  cvibos  wool, 
if  available  in  quantity  could  be  sold  at  a 
higher  price  than  any  of  the  ordinary  domes- 
tic wools. 

Some  objectors  have  pointed  cut  that  If 
you  clip  ovibos  you  find  in  the  wcol  many 
guard  hairs  that  are  stiff  like  the  mane  of  a 
horse,  and  that  even  if  you  curry  the  beast, 
as  they  do  with  sheep  In  Iceland,  ycu  still 
get  some  hairs  with  your  wool.  Barker 
claimed,  however  that  ihachlnery  was  avail- 
able to  separate  these  hairs  from  the  wool 
and  that  the  hairs  themselves  would  have  a 
market  value  that  would  more  than  defray 
the  cost  of  processing. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  we  have  In 
the  ovibcs  a  beast  that  need  fear  nothing 
from  a  New  England,  Dakota,  or  Montana 
winter.  It  is  today  the  most  northerly  cf 
the  large  grazing  animals,  for  Peary  fcund  it 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  most  ncriherly  land 
in  the  world,  that  northward  extension  of 
Greenland  which  Is  known  as  Peary  Land. 
True,  there  is  a  heavier  winter  snowfall  in 
every  part  of  New  England  than  In  most 
regions  where  the  ovibos  is  now  found;  but 
it  prospers  in  sections  of  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland  that  have  deeper  snow  than  any 
part  of  New  England. 

Nor  would  the  ovibos  suffer  Inordinately 
from  the  New  England  cr  Dakota  summer 
heat.  These  animals  frequented  the  prairie 
.<:cuth  of  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  where  tem- 
peratures run  above  90  degrees  in  the  shade, 
until  the  Eskimos  killed  them  off.  Mu-^.k 
oxen  used  to  range  as  far  south  as  Kentucky. 
Fis  we  know  from  bou(5s  which  hav3  been  dug 
up. 

It  Is  pretty  certain  that  prehistoric  hunt- 
ers cleared  the  ovibos  from  the  United  States 
and  southern  Canada;  but  there  Is  a  pos£l- 
billty,  of  course,  that  we  have  down  here  now 
hostile  bacteria  that  are  lying  in  wait  to  de- 
stroy them.  All  we  can  say  on  this  score  is 
that  calves,  yearlings,  and  animals  more 
than  half  grown — perhaps  3  years  of  age — 
have  been  brought  south  frequently  and 
sold  to  zoos  in  various  of  our  cities.  Including 
New  York,  and  to  zoos  scattered  throuph 
Europe.  It  does  not  appear  that  their  lon- 
gevity has  been  notably  lower  than  that  cf 
domestic  cattle. 

From  a  small  experimental  herd  cf  ovibos 
there  would  be  an  Income  from  the  start, 
through  the  wool.  Superfluous  inale^  could 
be  sold  to  zoological  gardens  at  first,  later 
for  beef.  Meats  strange  In  name,  though  not 
necessarily  In  taste,  bring  a  high  price  when 
sold  to  connoisseurs — as  buffalo,  without 
claiming  superiority  to  beef,  sells  at  a  hicher 
price  because  of  Its  rarity.  Then,  if  the  first 
experiment  has  a  good  press,  breeding  stock 
can  be  sold  at  high  prices,  as  was  the  case 
when  the  silver  fox  and  mink  industries 
were  new. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  arguing  for  ovibos 
alone.  (The  native  New  England  deer  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  elk  would  al£o  do  well 
in  a  large  enough  fenced  Vermont  enclosure. 
They  are  not  so  competent  as  ovioos  in  look- 
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man  who  is  so  depraved  as  to  be  afraid  to  load 
ammunition  deserves  no  leniency."  Just  3 
weeks  previously,  320  American  sailors  had 
been  blown  to  bits  at  the  same  pier. 

In  Nashville,  Purdie  Jackson,  a  Negro, 
walked  Into  a  drugstore  reserved  for  whites, 
defended  himself  against  assault,  and  was 
tenderly  sentenced  to  12  years  at  hard  labor. 


How  does  a  court  martial  operate?  The 
atmosphere  Is  cold  and  precise.  The  defend- 
ant is  assigned  a  counsel,  very  likely  an  officer 
who  does  not  wish  to  offend  the  accuser,  often 
a  high-ranking  officer.  Many  constitutional 
rights  that  obtain  In  civil  courts  to  protect 
the  defendant  against  Injustice  simply  do 
not  exist.  Not  for  25  years  has  the  court- 
martial    nrrwoHiirp   Hppn   rprisprt 


and  that  destiny  Is  Inexorably  linked  with 
an  approaching  crisis  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reassuring  than  to 
see  the  growth  of  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Spokane  must  Inescapably  become 
one  of  the  world's  great  cities.  If  she  is  to 
ha\'e  a  balanced  growth,  her  population  in- 
rrpa!sP<i  mii-st   be  matched  bv  the  crowth  of 
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Ing  after  themselves,  but  will  require  no  feed 
during  most  winters.)  What  I  am  urging  Is 
the  general  plan  of  raising  on  abandoned 
New  England  farms,  and  on  other  submar- 
ginal  land,  those  animals  which  require  no 
barns  or  haymaking,  with  a  minimum  of 
labor  and  other  costs,  so  that  the  money  you 
take  in  at  harvest  time  shall  not  be  eaten 
up  in  a  multiplicity  of  expense. 

When  he  discussed  the  proposition 
with  me,  I  told  my  constituent — here  I 
brag — that  he  should  take  a  look  at 
Knight'.s  Island  and  Butler's  Island  In 
the  Great  Back  Bay  in  Lake  Champlain, 
where  every  element  nece.ssary  to  the 
sustenance  and  maintenance  of  a  small 
herd  of  ovibos,  experimentally,  Is  natu- 
rally afforded  except  a  wire  fence  to  keep 
them  off  the  ice  in  the  winter. 

Such  fencing  as  might  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  animals  off  the  ice  would  be  a 
minimum  expense.  They  would  do  all 
of  us  a  service  if  they  ate  up  the  grass 
Which  has  grown  on  farms  formerly  oc- 
cupied and  well-fertilized.  There  on 
those  islands  in  Lake  Champlain  is  the 
finest  location  for  experimental  purposes 
to  be  found  in  any  area.  It  conforms 
Ideally  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
ovibos. 

Vermont  In  my  Judgment  might  well 
be  a  pioneer — as  it  was  with  the  Morgan 
horse — in  the  development  of  a  self-sus- 
taining, money-producing  animal  which 
cannot  be  raised  profitably  everywhere. 


Frontiers  Between  Freedom  and  Tyranny 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
apathy  on  the  part  of  people  who  desire 
freedom  is  a  dangerous  state  of  mind. 
Those  who  aspire  to  dictatorship, 
whether  it  be  a  collective  or  an  individual 
form  of  dictatorship,  always  proclaim 
their  program  to  be  in  behalf  of  the 
people.  When  the  shift  comes  from  free- 
dom to  a  bloody,  tyrannical  regime,  with 
It  purges  and  concentration  camps,  it  Is 
then  too  late  for  those  who  have  been 
misled  by  false  promises  to  regain  the 
constitutional  rights  which,  through  ne- 
glect of  their  civic  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, they  sacrificed. 

Is  it  not  time  to  heed  the  dangers  at 
home  rather  than  attempt  to  regulate 
the  world?  Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am 
Inserting  an  article  from  Barron's  Na- 
tional Business  and  Financial  Weekly, 
under  date  of  June  10.  1946: 
ctmopx 

Last  week's  statements  by  Messrs.  Bevin 
and  Churchill,  following  the  milder  com- 
ments of  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  have 
brought  out  Into  open  discussion  the  obvioxis 
things  about  Russian  aggression  which 
hitherto  American  official  circles  had  stu- 
diously ignored,  but  which  Barron's  has  been 
discussing  for  many  months.  The  very  fact 
that  it  hEis  become  fashionable  to  say  these 
things  publicly  is  evidence  that  for  the  pres- 
ent the  tide  is  running  against  the  Russians. 
The  monstrous  dictatorship  in  Poland  and 
the  tyranny  over  Russian -occupied  Axis  satel- 


lites have  turned  world  public  opinion  against 
the  methods  of  torture,  terrorism,  and  mass 
murder  that  they  represent.  Impressed  by 
the  lack  of  Communist  progress  in  the  na- 
tions where  free  elections  have  been  held, 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviets  may  perhaps  seem 
fairly  conciliatory  In  the  next  meeting  of  for- 
eign ministers  at  Paris. 

Unfortimately,  we  cannot  expect  the  anti- 
Russian  trend  to  be  permanent.  There  is 
no  country  in  Europe  that  does  nut  have 
major  and  fundamental  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  to  grapple  with.  It  is  only 
human  to  err,  and  it  is,  therefore,  certain 
that  the  various  lilieral,  socialist,  and  mod- 
erate governments  In  power  will  make  mis- 
takes. And  while  evidences  of  economic  re- 
covery are  making  their  appearance  in  the 
traditionally  richer  countries  like  Holland, 
France,  and  Czechoslovakia,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  some  problems  will  prove  quite 
Intractable  and  persist  for  years  to  come.  In 
every  one  of  these  cases  it  will  be  the  mod- 
erates, the  socialists,  or  the  liberals  who  wUl 
get  the  blame.  And  the  Communists,  being 
more  often  than  not  oatside  of  the  govern- 
ments, will  be  able  to  hold  out  false  hopes 
that  they  might  do  better  If  they  were  al- 
lowed to  establish  their  purportedly  gentle 
but  actually  bloody  dictatorship. 

FREEDOM'S    BOUNDARIES 

There  is  no  hope  at  all  for  freedom  In  the 
one-third  of  non-Russian  Europe  which  Is 
under  Russian  domination,  for  the  Russians 
will  not  be  dislodged  short  of  war.  Thus  the 
occupation  zones  are  not  temporary,  they 
are  permanent  frontiers  between  freedom 
and  tyranny.  That  Is  the  situation  which 
the  Roosevelt-Churchill  appeasement  of  Red 
Fascism  has  created,  and  for  which  Churchill 
himself  pleaded  guilty  last  week.  He  sees 
already  that  thereby  the  air  forces  of  a  new 
tyrant  have  been  placed  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  the  western  Etiropean  democra- 
cies, which  used  to  be  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense. But  it  will  probably  take  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  very  long  time  to  realize  the 
potentially  disastrous  strategic  situation  that 
has  been  created  by  the  betrayals  of  Tehran 
and  Yalta. 

In  our  hemisphere,  the  pleasant  events 
at  the  Inaugural  of  President  Peron  of  Argen- 
tina will  hardly  promote  satisfaction  with 
our  foreign  policies.  The  ceremonies  were 
marked  by  the  crowd's  cheers  for  both  the 
Ambassador  from  Spain  and  the  Russian 
delegation,  while  the  American  and  British 
groups  were  booed.  These  apparently  con- 
flicting sentiments  result,  obviously,  from 
the  Bpruille  Braden  policy  of  publicly  In- 
sulting the  Argentine  Government  with 
charges  of  fascism  and  of  continuing  to  try 
to  put  pressure  on  it  on  the  same  grounds. 
Now  that  Argentina  and  Russia  have  resumed 
diplomatic  relations,  it  is  hard  to  recall  that 
only  a  year  ago  we  were  Instrumental  In 
making  Argentina  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  over  the  opposition  of  Russia. 


Destruction  of  Army  Equipment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  we  have  listened  to  state- 
ments made  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
by  various  Members  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  Army  and  Navy  equipment — 
all  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers'  money.  I 
have  just  been  advised,  through  reliable 
sources,  that  on  or  about  the  18th  of 


November  1945.  on  board  the  Kota-Bcroe, 
a  Dutch  vessel  operated  by  the  United 
States  Army  as  a  troop  transport,  return- 
ing from  the  Philippines  with  jipproxi- 
mately  2,200  troops,  an  order  was  issued 
over  the  ship's  public-address  system  in- 
structing all  troops  to  carry  to  the  open 
deck  any  unwanted  and/or  txcess  cloth- 
ing and  equipnaent.  Subsequently  a  de- 
tail of  enlisted  men  was  put  to  work,  and 
numerous  items,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing, were  thrown  overboard:  Khaki  cot- 
ton shirts,  khaki  cotton  trousers,  GI 
boots  and  shoes,  Army  fatigue  clothes. 
Army  coveralls,  leggings,  woolen  blan- 
kets, socks  and  underwear,  towels,  car- 
tridge and  pistol  belts,  water  canteens 
and  covers,  mess  equipment,  sleeping 
bags  and  sleeping-bag  covers,  white  mat- 
tress covers. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  this 
clothing  and  equipment  was  not  con- 
demned, and  this  action  was  simply  a 
wanton  destruction  of  Federal  equip- 
ment. I  intend  to  ask  the  W^ar  Depart- 
ment for  an  explanation  and  demand  aa 
Investigation,  fixing  the  blame,  if  any, 
on  the  responsible  parties.  Too  many  of 
these  instances  have  been  reported  and 
It  is  about  time  they  were  stopped. 


The  Rape  of  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  writ- 
ten by  me  from  Everybody's  Digest  for 
July: 

THE  RAPE  or  JUSTICE  BT  COtTRT   MARTIAL 

(By  Representative  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.) 

Long  before  they  had  a  chance  to  flrht 
for  democracy,  scores  of  American  soldleis — 
officers  as  well  as  enlisted  men— were  exe- 
cuted by  a  viciotas,  undemocratic  court-mar- 
tial system. 

Forty-eight  thousand  men  who  once  wore 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Army  or 
Navy  are  today  serving  sentencej  imposed 
by  a  Jury  not  of  their  peers,  but  of  Judges 
with  superior  rank.  These  men  stood  trial 
with  Inadequate  defense  counsel  appointed 
by  a  prejudiced  court.  They  were  often 
denied  witnesses  who  might  have  testified  In 
their  behalf.  They  did  not  have  the  In- 
alienable right  of  habeas  corpus. 

This  arbitrary  manner  of  accusing,  trying. 
Judging,  and  sentencing  men  in  uniform  is 
America's  great  shame. 

WhUe  the  Negro  GI  was  the  likeliest  vic- 
tim of  otir  outmoded  and  unjust  military 
courts,  men  and  women  of  all  races  and  reli- 
gions suffered  under  the  system. 

GI  prisoners  are  now  serving  time  in  bar- 
baric military  Jails  for  offenses  that  might 
have  meted  them  10  days  in  any  poUce  court 
In  the  land — but  they're  doing  10  years,  20 
years,  even  50. 

Let  me  begin  in  the  States:  In  Port  Chi- 
cago, Calif.,  60  fear-shocked  sailors  were 
court-martialed  and  convicted  of  mutiny 
After  they  had  refused  to  load  live  ammuni- 
tion. Their  bearing  lasted  only  45  minutes. 
Beven  brass-hatted  Judges  presided.  Here's 
what  Lt.  Comdr.  James  Coakley  said:  "Any 
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tlons  on  our  leaders,  determined  the  civic 
foundations  of  our  society. 

There  was  a  pain  in  my  heart  one  day 
last  winter*  For  3  years  I  had  periodically 
visited  the  mezzanine  of  the  Congressional 
Library  to  view  five  of  the  great  documents 
of  history.  -Those  Ave  documents  became  al- 
most personal  friends  of  mine.     Noa-,  one  of 


We  here  In  America  hold  In  our  hand  the 
hope  of  the  world,  for  we  here  in  America 
must  hold  in  our  hearts  a  compassion  for  all 
mankind.  In  saying  that,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing a  patronizing  America.  I  am  merely  sug- 
gesting that  a  tyranny  which  bears  down 
upon  humanity,  anywhere  in  this  new  small 
world  Is  a  threat  to  our  security.    I  am  some- 


4  l-\  i  T^  T    litrft     t>-t£k    Tt  toV*  »v»  o  *^     ^«il-**-*    luicVtoc    C*iCTll>nrt  m^a. 


"We  dont  want  yotur  money.    We  want 

your  sincere  friendship."  That's  what  the 
President  of  Syria  (a  Moslem)  said  to  me. 
Material  America.  It's  great — the  pre- 
fabs and  the  refrigerator — the  auto  and  the 
radio — the  airplane  and  air-conditioning — 
material  America.  It's  great.  But  our  hope 
still  lies  in  spiritual  America.     Thank  Gud 


kWkV\.  kj  b 
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man  who  Is  so  depraved  as  to  be  afraid  to  load 
ammunition  deserves  no  leniency."  Just  3 
weeks  previously.  320  American  sailors  had 
been  blown  to  bits  at  the  same  pier. 

In  Nashville.  Purdie  Jackson,  a  Negro. 
walked  Into  a  drugstore  reserved  for  whites, 
defended  himself  against  assault,  and  was 
tenderly  sentenced  to  12  years  at  hard  labor. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  miscarriages  of 
justice  was  the  case  of  John  Thorpe,  who 
was  tried  on  the  new  theory  of  accessory  be- 
fore the  fact,  a  procedure  unknown  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  In  our  civil  courts.  Thorpe  got 
15  years  at  hard  labor. 

If  I  hadn't  been  appealed  to  by  Mrs.  Kay 
Andrews,  of  Chicago,  her  son,  Pvt.  James 
Howard,  would  have  been  done  to  death  by 
a  United  States  military  court  In  Euroi>e. 
Accused  of  killing  a  criminal  Investigation 
agent,  James  was  sentenced  to  death  without 
being  allowed  to  call  witnesses  for  his  de- 
fense. Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Dunlop  wrote  that 
James  was  going  to  have  a  new  trial  and  went 
on  to  say:  "The  record  of  the  trial  was  legally 
Insufficient  to  support  the  sentence." 

There's  an  almost  endless  variety  In  the 
Indictments  brought  by  men  of  good  wUl 
and  Intelligence  against  our  court-martial 
procedures.  Grasslands,  N.  Y.,  a  huge  prison 
erected  by  the  State,  now  houses  hundreds 
of  military  oflenders  who  failed  to  salute  a 
pompous  oOcer  or  had  a  personality  wrangle 
with  a  superior  and  were  casually  charged 
With  dcrellctlcn  of  duty. 

There  is  the  case  of  the  four  'WAC's  In 
Massachusetts  who  refused  to  scrub  floors  in 
a  hospital.  They  were  dishonorably  dis- 
charged and  sentenced  to  hard  labor.  Only 
thf  most  strenuous  efforts  on  my  part  re- 
sulted In  having  the  WAC's  reinstated  and 
the  colonel  In  charge  removed. 

eapt.  Leroy  Clay  had  served  his  Nation 
honorably  for  15  years.  In  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  engagement  with  the  Nazis,  Captain 
Clay  contacted  a  colonel  by  radio.  It  was 
alleged  that  he  had  been  Instructed  to  con- 
tact the  colonel  personally.  For  this  infrac- 
tion. Clay  was  sentenced  to  50  years.  Only 
after  widespread  protest  was  his  sentence  re- 
duced to  20  years,  and  he  was  later  cleared 
and  permitted  to  reenlist  as  a  private  so  that 
he  migbt  earn  an  honorable  discharge.*  It 
was  a.  tacit  admission  that  a  grievous  Injus- 
tice had  been  perpetrated. 

Last  year  our  Government  Instituted  a  pol- 
icy of  paying  a  fee  to  any  woman  overseas 
who  accused  an  American  soldier  of  rape  and 
was  able  to  prove  It.  Naturally,  this  has  re- 
sulted in  an  avalanche  of  such  charges  by 
enemy  nationals.  American  servicemen  are 
lured  Into  voluntary  j  sexual  Intercourse, 
charged  with  rape,  and  'often  executed  while 
th?  woman  Is  paid  off  by  Uncle  Sam. 

In  Backnang.  Germany,  Benjamin  Miller 
was  sentenced  to  death  because  he  refused 
to  enter  his  commanding  officer's  Jeep  and 
Toluntarily  returned  to  the  stockade.  The 
unit  surgeon  testified  that  the  accused  was 
probably  an  epileptic  suffering  from  tempo- 
rary loss  of  memory.  Miller  permanently 
lest  his  life  via  court  martial. 

And  how  do  you  like  this  one?  Pour 
men  were  arrested  for  the  same  crime — rape. 
Two  were  tried  in  the  morning,  found  guilty, 
sentenced  to  be  shot  to  death:  the  other 
two — with  Identical  charges.  Identical  wlt- 
resscs,  but  with  different  court-martial  offi- 
cers— were  set  free  because  the  court  decided 
there  was  no  evidence  of  rape,  merely  evi- 
dence of  fraternization.  I  do  not  want  to 
use  the  names  of  those  Involved,  but  the 
case  is  on  file  In  my  office  and  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Today  Ike  Edwards  Is  serving  a  12-year 
sentence  In  Leavenworth.  Originally  he  was 
given  a  30-year  sentence  for  mutiny,  com- 
mlting  a  riot,  and  unlawfully  and  riotously 
assaulting  another,  according  to  his  court- 
martial  record.  My  efforts  in  his  behalf  made 
the  reduction  of  sentence  possible.  Evidence 
In  the  file  indicates  that  Ike  wasn't  even  at 
the  scene  of  the  crUne;  he  drove  up  in  his 
Army  truck  after  the  riot  was  over. 


How  does  a  court  martial  operate?  The 
atmosphere  Is  cold  and  precise.  The  defend- 
ant is  assigned  a  counsel,  very  likely  an  officer 
who  does  not  wish  to  offend  the  accuser,  often 
a  high-ranking  officer.  Many  constitutional 
rights  that  obtain  in  civil  courts  to  protect 
the  defendant  against  injustice  simply  do 
not  exist.  Not  for  25  years  has  the  court- 
martial  procedure  been  revised. 

There  Is  no  painstaking  spinning  out  of 
evidence.  Sentences  are  ground  out  with  the 
regularity  and  monotony  of  an  assembly  line. 
The  fact  that  the  accusation  Is  being  made 
by  a  superior  officer  stacks  the  cards  against 
an  enlisted  man  or  an  officer  of  lower  rank. 
The  dice  are  loaded,  a  charge  virtually  pre- 
supposes a  conviction,  and  punishments 
never  fit  the  crime. 

And  military  prisons  are  hardly  de  luxe. 
The  offender  is  treated  not  as  a  human  be- 
ing but  as  a  bill  of  lading.  The  recent  ex- 
pose of  brutal  conditiono  at  Lichfield  Army 
Camp  in  London,  where  American  boys  were 
beaten  and  abused,  is  not  an  exception  but 
an  example. 

American  prisoners  at  Lichfield  were 
forced  to  eat  heavy  meals  and  then  admin- 
istered cr.stor  oil.  A  "nose  and  toes  punish- 
ment" was  a  daily  occurrence.  This  consist- 
ed of  binding  a  prisoner  with  a  heavy  rope 
In  such  a  way  that  his  nose  touched  his  toes. 
Sometimes  the  GI  was  forced  to  remain  in 
this  position  for  as  long  as  24  liours.  Rubber 
hoses  were  used  for  the  slightest  offen.se. 
Prisoners  were  strung  up  by  their  hands,  so 
that  only  their  toes  touched  the  floor. 
Usually  the  prisoner  fainted  after  2  hours. 

Recently,  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Pat- 
terson appointed  a  civilian  board  of  nine 
prominent  Judges  and  lawyers  to  look  into 
the  grievances  voiced  by  outraged  families 
and  those  victims  of  military  court  martial 
who  were  ab'.e  to  get  their  stories  cut  to 
friends  and  the  press. 

Those  who  believe  firmly  in  genuine  democ- 
racy— even  for  the  members  of  our  armed 
forces — hope  that  the  current  Investigation 
of  courts  martial  will  not  turn  Into  a  white- 
wash. Not  only  must  the  entire  system  be 
revised  in  recognition  of  cur  coiistltutional 
rights  but  the  officers  responsible  for  unpar- 
donable injustice  in  every  case  must  be  pun- 
ished. Unwarranted  death  before  a  firing 
squad  Is  cold  murder.  And  we  cannot  per- 
mit the  guilty  officers  to  get  away  with 
murder. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
60  years  Whitworth  College.  Spokane. 
Wash.,  has  guided  the  youth  of  our  great 
Northwest.  As  glorious  as  is  its  past,  this 
school  can  look  forward  to  an  even 
greater  future. 

The  commencement  address,  which  I 
was  privileged  to  deliver.  June  10,  to  the 
graduating  class  of  1946,  follows: 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  participate  in 
these  commencement  day  exercises.  I  can 
well  imagine  the  pride  with  which  Dr.  Calvin 
Stewart,  Whitworth's  first  president,  would 
view  this  assembly.  In  his  mind  he  would 
see  the  struggle  of  this  institution  from  its 
founding  62  years  ago  as  an  academy  in 
Sumner.  Wash.,  down  through  the  period  of 
its  residence  in  Tacoma  until  now,  when  it 
occupies  this  broad  and  growing  campus  and 
serves  an  ever-increasing  enrollment. 

This  Pacific  Northwest  of  otirs  is  ^estin^ed 
to  become  one  of  the  great  areas  of  the  eartli 


and  that  destiny  Is  Inexorably  linked  with 
an  approaching  crisis  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reassuring  than  to 
see  the  growth  of  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Spokane  must  Inescapably  become 
one  of  the  world's  great  cities.  If  she  Is  to 
have  a  balanced  growth,  her  population  In- 
creases must  be  matched  by  the  growth  of 
education  and  seats  of  learning. 

The  violence  of  war  has  passed.  For  half 
a  decade  we  succeeded  In  molding  humanity 
Into  a  controlled  machine  of  single  purpose. 
Our  triumph  of  arms  is  complete.  Our  me- 
chanical genius  stands  unchallenged  In  a 
'  material  world. 

Yet  mankind  wavers — confased,  cynical, 
distriiGtful — knowing  not  which  road  to 
trcr.d  in  search  of  peace. 

Behind  the  ambush  yonder  lie  the  cos- 
sacks  of  intolerance:  the  trees  swarm  with 
the  snipers  of  prejudice:  the  earthworks  of 
arrogance  loom  in  the  distance,  thrown  up 
by  the  blind  fury  of  selfish  ambition;  In  man- 
kind's ranks  still  lurks  the  fifth  column  of 
ignorance:  a  willful  worship  of  the  glories 
of  materialism  dilutes  the  fuels  that  should 
fire  our  legions  beyond  the  false  vantage  of 
triumph  until  the  real  victory — peace — is 
reached. 

It  is  a  time  for  penance  and  dedication.  It 
is  a  time  for  thinking  men  to  take  counsel 
of  their  strength  that  it  not  fall  them. 

"And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  which 
Is  in  thy  brother's  eye  but  perceivest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?" 

What  a  time  to  graduate!  What  a  time 
to  Ijegin  life!  What  a  time  for  commence- 
ment! 

We  here  In  America  hold  in  our  hands  all 
of  the  advances  that  enlightened  science  has 
so  far  devised.  We  hold  in  our  hands  all  of 
the  mechanical  achievements  of  technolcgv'. 
We  hold  in  our  hands  the  fearsome  chal- 
lenge of  atomic  energy  and  the  promise  of 
men  flying  through  the  air  at  a  speed  faster 
than  sound.  Imagine  Chicago  as  clcse  as 
Wilbur  Is  now  by  automobile:  Washington. 
D.  C,  as  close  as  Wenatchee;  London  as  close 
as  Seattle;  and  Moscow  no  farther  than  Port- 
land, Orcg.,  now  is  by  car!  I  have  seen  the 
supersonic  experiments  at  Langley  Field, 
Va.,  and  can  say  that  this  promise  is  most 
real. 

Note  the  recent  achievements  in  the  ma- 
terial world  of  American  scientists  and  re- 
searchers: Penitillin,  sulpha,  and  now  anti- 
biotics, that  may  conquer  tuberculosis;  new 
textiles  rivaling  wool,  cotton,  and  silk:  new 
alloys  replacing  conventional  metals  In 
strength  and  weight;  new  building  mate- 
rials; new  appliances;  new  designs,  meth- 
ods— but  why  go  on.  In  a  material  world  we 
rank  flrst. 

We.3re  A-1  In  materialism — and  the  drama 
of  that  preeminence  is  what  frightens  us. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  cast  tlfe  iDoam  from 
our  eye  so  that  we  might  realize  what  else 
we  are. 

We  are  a  young  nation.  Our  preeminence 
Is  largely  the  product  of  a  century.  Most  of 
us  are  the  descendants  of  European  peasants. 
Our  resources  are  not  outstanding;  it  is  what 
we  have  ddne  with  them  that  stands  out. 
Our  educational  Institutions  do  not  excel 
the  best  in  other  countries;  It  is  what  we 
have  done  with  them  that  excels.  Our  re- 
ligion is  unified,  but  so  are  other  nations 
bles.sed  with  unified  relia;ions.  It  is  be- 
cause ours  Is  Christian  that  we  have  pro- 
gressed. Our  Government  Is  not  the  only 
representative  republic  In  the  world;  It  Is 
because  ours  constantly  strives  to  liberate 
and  improve  the  individuals  who  compose 
it  that  it  has  survived. 

We  are  the  composite  result  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Europe  awoke  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fotu-teenth  centuries.  Men  sought  freedom 
of  expression  in  many  ways  until  the  domina- 
tion of  scholasticism,  of  feudalism,  and  of  the 
church  in  secular  matters  was  displaced  by 
nationalism.  This  friction  speeded  our  set- 
tlement and,  because  it  Inftised  its  asplra- 
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tlons  on  our  leaders,  determined  the  civic 
foundations  of  our  society. 

There  was  a  pain  in  my  heart  one  day 
last  winter*  For  3  years  I  had  p>eriodlcally 
visited  the  mezzanine  of  the  Congressional 
Library  to  view  five  of  the  great  documents 
of  history.  -Those  Ave  documents  became  al- 
most personal  friends  of  mine.  Now,  one  of 
them — the  Lincoln  Cathedral  copy  of  the 
Mngna  Carta — was  going  home.  The  war  was 
ever  and  safekeeping  in  America  was  no 
longer  necessary. 

But  while  it  was  here  we  became  real 
friends.  Gazing  at  that  parchment,  I  let 
my  mind  travel  back  to  that  shaded  meadow 
at  Runpymede  where,  on  June  15.  1215,  the 
nobles  forced  King  John  to  live  up  to  his 
promise  of  a  government  that  respected  men 
8s  individuals  with  definite  rights.  Often  I 
have  thought  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstances  that  attended 
the  signing  of  the  Magna  Carta. 

Not  far  away  is  another  document.  It  be- 
longs in  the  Congressional  Library  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  the  Gutenberg  Bible  in 
three  volumes.  It  was  printed  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  Is  good  that  the  Bible — containing  the 
New  Testament  and  man's  universal  Magna 
Carta  (when  we  learn  how  to  read)  should 
commemorate  to  us  the  invention  of  mov- 
able type.  Up  to  then,  education  could  be, 
and  was.  a  monopoly.  Now  it  was  to  be- 
come progressively,  available  to  the  most 
humble  of  men. 

My  three  other  friends  on  the  Library  mez- 
eanlne  owe  much  to  the  two  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  first  Is  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. In  Jefferson's  own  handwriting, 
with  his  original  corrections. 

"We  held  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

No  American  can  gaze  and  read  without 
thrill.  That  statement  stunned  a  Europe 
eubsidlng  Into  an  acceptance  of  modified 
feudalism. 

Why  here,  they  said,  was  an  attack  on 
government  Itself. 

Yes.  it  was — an  attack  on  government  that 
made  the  Individual  the  property  of  the  state. 
What  the  Declaration  had  said  was  that  the 
state  shoCtld  be  the  servant  of  all  enlight- 
ened citizens  and  should  be  responsive  to 
their  enlightened  will. 

From  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Gutenberg 
Bible,  and  the  Declaration,  we  pass  naturally 
to  gaze  upon  the  American  Constitution — an 
amendable  document,  subject  to  our  will  as 
profrress  dictates — and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Those  five  documents  have  Inspired  me.  To 
see  them  Is  to  understand  how  you  and  I, 
In  truth  the  descendants  of  refugee? — po- 
litical, religious,  social,  perhaps,  but  refugees 
nevertheless  from  Europe — could,  on  this 
foundation,  build  In  a  century  the  pre- 
eminent Nation  of  this  earth. 

In  a  word,  we  have  come  close  to  freeing 
mankind  in  society.  Sure,  our  attempt  has 
been  faulty,  as  all  human  attempts  to  chart 
rocky  channels  in  advance  must  be  faulty, 
but  our  preeminence  is  evidence  enough  of 
Its  success. 

Our  job,  and  the  one  we  must  face  on  this 
commencement  day.  is  how  to  preserve  and  to 
progressively  perfect  that  freedom. 

To  win  the  war  we  bad  to  imitate,  up  to  a 
point,  the  very  .controlled  economies  of  the 
Axis  nations  with  whom  we  were  at  war. 

If  we  are  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  our 
American  heritage — sired  by  the  multiple  re- 
births of  the  Renaissance — we  must  preserve 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  provide 
for  his  improvement.  If  we  are  to  employ 
force,  let  it  be  compulsory  education. 

We   here   In  America  hold   In  our   band 
the  fate  of  the  world. 
No.    That  isn't  right. 


We  here  In  America  hold  in  our  hand  the 
hope  of  the  world,  for  we  here  in  America 
must  hold  in  our  hearts  a  compassion  for  all 
mankind.  In  saying  that,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing a  patronizing  America.  I  am  merely  sug- 
gesting that  a  tyranny  which  bears  down 
upon  humanity,  anywhere  in  this  new  small 
world  is  a  threat  to  our  security.  I  am  some- 
thing like  the  Irishman  who  wishes  England 
no  good,  but  no  evil  either,  since  bad  limes 
would  make  England  a  poor  neighbor. 

All  of  the  world  Is  our  neighbor  now  and 
the  welfare  of  2.000.000,000  souls  will  pro- 
gressively influence  the  welfare  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

Being  preeminent,  holding  fast  to  the  fore- 
lock of  material  progress,  assuming  the  lole 
of  the  world's  foremost  solvent  nation — these 
preclude  any  once  happy  hope  of  isolation. 
If  that's  not  enough,  let  me  say  that  I,  my- 
self, flew  last  September  from  Jerusalem  to 
Washington.  D.  C,  In  40  hours.  It  can  be 
done  In  less  time. 

It  was  a  part  of  a  trip  I  made  11  months 
ago  to  the  United  Kingdom.  France,  the  Low 
Countries,  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Switzerland.  Russia.  Italy,  the  Balkans, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Near  East. 

The  British,  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
Scandinavians  were  determinedly  and  pur- 
posefully facing  the  policies  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future.  England,  particularly, 
was  about  her  ege-old  economies  of  export 
or  die  and,  inspired  and  unified  by  the  period 
of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  cannot  be  lightly 
laid  aside  as  an  obsolete  system  of  an  aban- 
doned principle.  France  appeared  confused, 
falling  once  more  into  a  political  order  of 
social  classes  ruled  by  bureaucracy.  Italy 
was"  prostrate — and  only  lately  has  some  sem- 
blance of  civic  purpose  appeared  there.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  ex{>ected  in  a  nation  that 
for  two  decades  submerged  the  individual. 
Germany  was  chaos,  a  socialized  state  with 
the  works  shot  out.  Russia  was  as  absolute 
as  ever  it  was  under  the  Czars,  excepting  that 
the  absolutism  of  the  20  men  who  control 
the  party  of  6.000.000,  who.  in  turn,  control 
the  destinies  of  193.000.000,  perhaps  more, 
souls.  Is  working  toward  a  better — that  is 
material — day  Jor  the  Russian. 

But  he  will  lack  political  freedom. 

Therefore  the  challenge  of  political  re- 
sponsibility will  never  confront  him.  And 
It  is  on  this  theme  of  political  responsibility 
that  I  wish  to  dwell. 

But  flrst  I  must  tell  you  of  the  Near  East, 
where,  to  me  at  least,  the  dawn  of  a  truly 
constructive  American  Influence  is  at  hand. 

Jerusalem  will  both  inspire  and  nauseate 
you.  I  stood  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  I 
know  why  Jesus  wept.  You  won't  like  the 
harpers  and  the  vendors  selling  trifles  around 
the  sites  of  sacred  history. 

But  you  will  like  the  American  YMCA  in 
Jerusalem.  You'll  like  it  as  a  marvelous  ex- 
pression of  a  simplified  America. 

You'd  like,  as  I  did,  hearing  a  Presbyterian 
missionary  with  40  years'  experience  in 
Arabia,  preach  a  real  sermon  In  the  Presby- 
terian Chxirch  at  Jerusalem.  His  theme  and 
text  was  "He  raises  up."  He  was  referring  to 
Christ,  and  we  Americans,  as  Christians, 
must. 

You'd  like,  as  I  did,  to  visit  the  American 
University  at  Beirut,  in  Lebanon,  and  the 
Presbjterian  Women's  School  at  Beirut,  edu- 
cating, last  year,  16  separate  nationalities 
in  that  Near  East.  Incidentally,  Helen 
Naundorf,  a  resident  Spokane  is  proud  of, 
has  taught  there  for  many  years. 

You'd  like,  as  I  did,  to  visit  Roberts  Col- 
lege in  Istanbul  where,  with  other  American 
educational  Institutions  of  the  Near  East, 
the  present  and,  of  course,  the  future  lead- 
ers of  those  countries  are  being  educated. 

You'd  like,  as  I  did.  to  visit  the  Christian 
Prime  Minister  of  a  Moslem  country — Syria — 
and  know  that  Moslems  had  elevated  him  to 
Buch  a  high  pcsiticn.  That's  the  faith  that 
divergents  can  place  In  Christianity  when 
lt'8  real  and  when  it's  sincere. 


"We  don't  want  your  money.  We  want 
your  sincere  friendship."  That's  what  the 
President  of  Syria  (a  Moslem)    said  to  me. 

Material  America.  It's  great — the  pre- 
fabs and  the  refrigerator — the  auto  and  the 
radio — the  airplane  and  air-conditioning — 
material  America.  It's  great.  But  our  hope 
still  lies  in  spiritual  America.  Thank  God 
it  exists  and  lives — and  spreads. 

"Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  be- 
come as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

I  came  home  last  summer  with  a  renewed 
faith. 

I  came  home  with  the  conviction  that 
Americans  could  be  educated  to  outlaw  con- 
flict In  all  its  forms.  Tliat  is  a  challenge  to 
a  civilization  that,  in  3,442  years  of  recorded 
history,  has  known  but  227  years  of  peace. 
We.  ourselves,  have  had  In  our  short  history 
13  major  and  30  Indian  wars. 

I  came  home  to  work  at  this  business  of 
educating  our  neighborly  folk  as  to  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  costs  of  conflict. 

Materially,  the  last  war  cost  us  more  than 
60,000,000  souls,  killed.  It  cost  at  le.ist,  and 
these  are  substantive  facts,  a  trillion  and  a 
half  In  money.  It  can  cost  us  civilization 
Itself,  for  our  engineering  genius  has  ac- 
quired the  know-how  to  achieve  it. 

It  must  not  be,  and  the  choice  is  con- 
tinued acceptance  of  Impending  conflict  or 
the  embracing  of  medituns  to  avert  it. 

I  came  home  convinced  that  social  dis- 
orders were  unnecessary  and  dangerous.  We. 
you  and  I,  have  no  right  to  stand  erect  until 
we  have  found  a  safe  and  just  means  of  salv- 
ing labor  and  other  economic  conflicts  short 
of  the  destructiveness  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. They,  too.  are  costly:  estimates  ap- 
proximating t5. COO. 000 .000  attend  the  strikes 
we  have  had  since  VJ-day. 

Manifestly  there  Is  work  for  statesmanship 
here  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  The  Nation 
must  be  healthy  and  productive.  We  must 
not  fail.  The  strange  voices  that  mingle 
abroad  In  one  chorus  of  conclusion  as  to  the 
future  of  America  must  be  stilled.  The 
Conservative  In  England  who  harmonizes 
with  the  voice  of  Stalin  in  the  swan  sor.g  of 
our  destiny — what  do  they  say?  They  say 
that  America's  very  freedom  will  lead  to 
economic  chaos,  political  disintegration,  and 
social  decay. 
It  must  not  be. 

Our  hope  is  education.  Our  strength  Is  a 
responsible  citizenship.  Our  faith  is  in  Gcd 
and  the  teachings  of  His  Son.  Our  goal  is  a 
society  capable  of  dissolving  conflicts  thcrt 
of  blind  violence,  and  once  again,  our  hope 
Is  education. 

We  here  in  America  hold  In  our  hand 
the  hope  of  the  world.  That  hope  depends 
upon  the  will  and  the  wisdom  of  our  Chris- 
tian heart. 

A  few  years  ago,  my  church  celebrated  Its 
fiftieth  anniversary  On  that  occasion  the 
son  of  one  of  our  former  pastors  preached 
the  anniversary  sermon.  Dr.  Lain-ie  ended 
his  Inspiring  message  with  this  pcem.  Mr.y 
1,  now,  send  you  out  into  a  maligned  and 
challenging  world  with  it? 

"I  stand  at  the  end  of  the  pact. 

Where  the  future  begins,  I  stand. 
Emperors  lie  in  the  dust 

(Men  may  live  to  command). 

"Over  my  head  the  stars. 

Distant  and  pale  and  cold. 
Under  my  feet,  the  world. 
Wrinkled  and  scarred  and  old. 


••Back  of  me  all  that 
All  the  limitless  past. 
The  future  awaiting  before  me. 
Silent,  untenanted — vast! 

•T — at  the  center  of  all  that  has  been 
(Or  that  which  Is  to  be). 
The  task  still  unfinished  and  now 
God  and  man  depending  on  mel" 
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usually  succeeded  in  creating  trouble,  and      trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world  was 


the  scene  of  the  crime;  he  drove  up  in  his 
Army  truck  aft*r  the  riot  was  over. 


This  Pacific  Northwest  oj  ours  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  er'eat  areas  of  the  eartli 


nationalism.    This  friction  speeded  our  set- 
tlement and.  because  it  infused  its  asplra- 
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On  the  Industrial  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  old 
friend.  Fred  Brenckman.  for  the  past  18 
years  the  able,  alert,  and  conscientious 
Wa.shington  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  has  written  for  the  ofiB- 
cial  organ  of  that  organization  a 
thouKht-provoking  article  on  the  labor 
situation  entitled  "On  the  Industrial 
Front,"  'which  presents  in  a  fair  and 
comprehensive  way  the  manner  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  general  public  are  all 
too  often  overlooked,  or  ignored,  in  labor- 
management  differences.  Like  Mr, 
Brenckman.  I  strongly  feel  the  rights  of 
the  majority  are  paramount  in  all  such 
Instances  and  should  have  first  consid- 
eration. 

O.V    THE     INDUSTHIAL    FF.ONT — WHERE    Do    THE 
PtTBLICS  RIGHTS  BEGIN  IN  LaEOR  DISPUTES — ■ 

Strikes  Have  Thrown  the  Nation  Into 
Ch.aos.  With  Over  ICO.000,000  Man-Days  of 
Laeoh  Lost  Since  VJ-Day— and  Men  Still 
Idle 

(Bj-  Fred   Brenckman) 

What  has  happened  in  this  country  on  the 
Industrial  front  since  the  close  of  the  war 
In  the  Pacific  constitutes  a  spectacle  for 
gods  and  men.  Not  only  has  our  system  cf 
free  enterprise  during  that  time  taken  the 
worst  blows  ever  inflicted  upon  it.  but  in  the 
process  respect  for  our  fundamental  Institu- 
tions cf  government  has  been  seriously  im- 
paired. This  does  not  mean  that  the  people 
have  lost  faith  in  the  American  system,  which 
Is  the  best  in  the  world,  but  it  does  mean 
that  their  confidence  has  been  rudely  shaken 
In  the  way  it  is  being  worked  or  administered. 

Elaborate  plans  were  worked  out  while  the 
war  was  still  in  progress  to  speed  up  the  giant 
task  of  reconversion  when  peace  should  come, 
and  the  people  looked  forward  hopefully  to 
getting  the  many  things  which  they  cheer- 
fully did  without  while  we  were  fighting  two 
wars  at  the  same  time,  one  In  Europe  and 
In  Africa,  and  the  other  in  the  Pacific. 

But  In  the  main  these  hopes  have  not  been 
realized.  Today  it  is  Just  as  difficult  to  buy 
such  simple  necessities  as  shirts,  underwear, 
women's  stockings,  and  other  wearing  ap- 
parel as  it  was  during  the  war.  Even  such 
a  prime  necessity  as  butter  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  market.  When  it  comes 
to  the  supply  of  durable  goods  and  equip- 
ment, the  innumerable  things  that  the  people 
need,  the  situation  Is  equally  bad. 

OPA  AND  STRIKES  TO  BLAME 

A  large  share  of  the  blame  for  this  must 
rest  upon  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
which,  through  its  unworkable  price  ceilings, 
rules,  and  regulations  has  thrown  our  eco- 
nomic machine  out  of  gear  and  partially 
strangled  production.  The  rest  of  our 
troubles  must  be  attributed  to  the  epidemic 
of  strikes  which  have  brought  many  of  our 
key  industries  to  a  standstill,  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  Nation. 

From  VJ-day.  August  14,  1945,  to  the  end 
of  March  1946.  there  were  2.749  strikes,  with 
83.132.000  man-days  of  labor  lost.  On  the 
first  of  April  the  most  crippling  of  all  the 
strikes,  that  of  the  400.000  bituminous  coal 
miners,  occurred.  The  paralj  Ing  effects  of 
this  strike  were  rapidly  bringing  Industry 
lind  commerce  to  their  knees,  when,  on  May 
10.  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  ordered  his  men  back  to  work 
as  of  May  13  '"to  safeguard  the  Nation's 
healtii  and  security." 


During  the  36  working  days  that  the  mine 
strike  was  in  effect,  16.400,000  man-days  of 
labor  were  lost.  Adding  this  figure  to  that 
which  had  accumulated  to  the  end  of  March, 
and  taking  Into  account  other  strikes  which 
were  -till  In  progress  after  the  first  of  April, 
warrants  the  statement  that  more  than 
100,000,000  man-days  of  labor  have  been  lost 
as  a  result  of  strikes  since  VJ-day.  All  this 
at  a  time  when  there  was  the  most  urgent 
need  for  full  production! 

The  direct  loss  In  wages  to  strikers  is  placed 
at  over  $800,000,000.  Indirect  losses  to  other 
workers  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  these  work  stoppages  cannot  be  computed. 
Nor  can  the  losses  sustained  by  industry  be 
accurately  approximated.  The  same  h(jilds 
true  of  the  revenues  lost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  taxes. 

STRIKES  WERE  UNJUSTIFIED 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  strikers  in  prac- 
tically every  Instance  won  substantial  in- 
creases in  wages,  the  fact  remains  that  in 
nearly  every  case  reasonable  wage  increases 
could  have  heen  secured  without  a  strike. 
Often  the  difference  between  the  wage  in- 
crease offered  by  employers  and  that  which 
was  finally  accepted  by  the  strikers  amounted 
to  only  a  cent  or  two  an  hour. 

As  matters  stand  now,  average  hourly  earn- 
ings of  workers  In  the  meat-packing  Industry 
amount  to  $1.04;  electrical  equipment,  $1.19; 
steel.  $1.27;  automobiles,  $1.38;  and  oil  re- 
fining, $1.43.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  all 
industrial  workers  in  January  went  over  the 
dollar  mark,  and  numerous  Increases  since 
granted  to  large  groups  raise  the  average 
to  higher  levels.  On  the  whole,  the  general 
wage  level  is  now  about  70  percent  above 
prewar  rates. 

Taking  the  period  from  1910-14  as  a  base. 
In  December  1945,  hourly  earnings  of  factory 
workers  stood  at  471  psrcent  of  that  level; 
weekly  wages  per  factory  worker.  369  percent; 
cost  of  living,  188  percent;  retail  cost  of 
foods.  182  percent;  and  prices  received  by 
farmers.  207  percent.  These  figures  show 
that  industrial  workers  are  getting  pretty 
fair  treatment  when  compared  to  farmers 
and  the  rest  cf  the  population. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  CREDULOUS 

After  the  steel  and  automobile  strikes  were 
settled  on  the  basis  of  18 '^  cents  an  hour 
Increase  in  wages,  the  CIO  spokesman  for 
these  groups  broadcast  the  glad  news  over 
the  radio  that  they  had  won  the  biggest  in- 
crease in  wages  in  the  history  of  industry. 
Then  they  urged  everybcxly  to  "get  back  of 
the  OPA."  so  that  there  should  be  no  Increase 
In  prices. 

Those  who  were  fooled  by  that  kind  of 
talk  were,  of  course,  very  credulous,  not  to 
say  unfair.  The  inescapable  fact  is  that 
higher  wages  always  spell  higher  prices,  un- 
less accompanied  by  Increased  production. 

However,  during  recent  years  some  labor 
unions  have  resorted  to  slow-downs,  feather- 
bedding,  and  other  practices  Intended  to 
limit  production. 

To  cite  an  example,  a  bricklayer  may  not 
lay  more  than  a  given  number  of  bricks  a 
day;  a  house  painter  may  not  use  a  brush 
of  more  than  so  many  inches  in  width;  the 
plumber  has  long  been  noted  for  his  ingenu- 
ity in  making  the  Job  last  as  long  as  possible 
and  running  up  costs;  the  building  codes  of 
many  municipalities,  largely  formulated  by 
labor  unions  and  contractors,  contain  many 
provisions  that  make  it  easy  to  vlcitimize 
the  public,  and  which  lead  inevitably  to  added 
costs  and  grafting. 

Under  these  conditions  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  average  man  to 
own  a  home.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  houses 
all  over  the  country,  homes  are  selling  at 
several  times  their  real  worth,  while  tile  cost 
of  building  new  houses  is  almost  prohibitive 
for  people  of  average  means. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  that  Is  not  the 
way  to  make  progress,  nor  does  it  promote 


the  general  welfare.  Tlie  only  way  to  have 
more  is  to  produce  more.  What  is  true  of  the 
building  Industry  is  also  true  of  any  other 
line  of  industrial  activity.  , 

LACK    OF    F.ARM    EQUIPMENT 

The  farmers  of  the  country  have  particular 
reasons  for  feeling  aggrieved  because  they  are 
unable  to  get  the  equipment  and  machinery 
they  had  to  do  without  under  wart'^ne  con- 
ditions. 

With  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation at  the  point  of  starvation,  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  are  being  urged  to 
produce  food  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their 
capacity.  This  they  are  ready  to  do  most 
cheerfully,  but  their  efforts  are  being  greatly 
handicapped  by  lack  of  machinery,  together 
with  a  shortage  of  labor,  due  to  the  higher 
wages  paid  In  industry. 

That  famine  conditions  would  follow  the 
global  war  could  easily  be  foreseen  several 
years  ago.  It  was  likewise  clear  that  the 
world  would  have  to  look  principally  to  the 
United  States  for  the  food  needed  to  keep 
many  millions  from  starving  to  death. 

Under  these  conditions  the  United  Farm 
Equipment  and  Metal  Workers.  CIO,  early  last 
fall  served  on  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  more  than  45  demands,  including  a  wage 
increase  of  30  percent,  the  union  shop,  more 
liberal  provisions  for  vacations  with  pay,  and 
many  others. 

On  October  1.  1945,  the  company  offered 
to  all  unions  in  Its  plants  a  10  percent  in- 
crease iu  wages.  This  wi^s  arcepted  v/ilhcut 
prejudice  to  future  wage  demands  by  all 
unions  except  the  Farm  Equipment  and  Metal 
Workers,  who  refused  it  repeatedly.  In  Jan- 
uary the  Secretary  of  Labor  appointed  a  fact- 
finding board  to  inquire  Into  the  dispute. 
Afier  this  board  had  convened,  the  union 
called  Its  strike.    That  was  on  January  21. 

On  January  29  the  company,  in  the  hope 
of  ending  the  strike,  offered  a  17  cents  r.n 
hour  Increase  to  the  strikers,  but  the  offer 
again  was  rejected  by  the  workers. 

The  fact-finding  boaid  eventually  rec- 
ommended a  wage  Increase  of  18  cents  an 
hour,  plus  a  retroactive  increase  of  10  per- 
cent, beginning  October  1.  1945.  which  was 
to  be  paid  until  the  effective  date  cf  the  18 
cents  an  hour  increase.  The  board  also  rec- 
ommended an  extension  of  the  vacation  plan, 
providing  that  employees  of  more  than  15 
years  of  service  should  be  given  3-week  vaca- 
tions annually  with  pay.  This  had  previously 
been  offered  by  the  company.  These  and  most 
other  recommendations  made  by  the  board 
were  accepted  by  the  company.  But  the  union 
still  refused  to  call  off  the  strike. 

TERMS  OF  SETTLEMENT 

It  was  not  imtll  almost  the  middle  of  April 
that  this  unfortunate  controversy  was 
settled.  The  principal  Items  in  the  agree- 
ment were  these:  The  18-cent  general  wage 
increase;  the  lO-percent  retroactive  increase; 
the  enlarged  Aacatlon  plan;  abolition  of  the 
maintenance  of  membership  clause  and  the 
substitution  of  a  dues  check-off  after  an  op- 
portunity for  employees  to  resign,  from  the 
union;  various  liberalizations  of  wage  al- 
lowance rules  in  the  company's  Incentive  pay 
system. 

Coming  at  the  time  that  It  did,  this  strike 
resulted  in  depriving  farmers  throughout  the 
country  of  the  equipment  they  needed  to 
feed  our  own  population  and  to  stay  the 
grim  march  of  famine  In  other  lands.  Since 
the  company  is  unable  to  meet  the  demand 
for  new  machinery  and  equipment,  it  is  put- 
ting all  possible  emphasis  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  service  parts  to  keep  existing  ma- 
chinery In  operating  condition. 

Not  content  with  all  the  havoc  it  has  al- 
ready wrought,  the  Farm  Equipment  and 
Metal  Workers  Union.  CIO,  is  now  talking 
about  compelling  all  dealers  who  handle  the 
equipment  which  they  help  to  make  to  Join 
the  union  and  pay  dues  under  the  penalty 
of  getting  no  implements  and  machinery 
to  sell. 


No.    That  Isn't  right. 


It's  real  and  when  it's  sincere. 


God  and  man  depending  on  me  I 
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In  taking  this  position  the  union  Is  imitat- 
ing the  tactics  presently  pursued  by  the 
teamsters'  union  in  the  Detroit  area,  where 
the  teamsters  have  served  notice  on  approxi- 
mately 64,0C0  retail  meat  and  grocery  stores 
that  hereafter  they  will  haul  food  only  to 
those  shops  whose  owners  agree  to  pay  a 
monthly  "permit  fee"  of  from  $2  to  $5.  The 
Indignant  grocers,  asserting  that  this  is  a 
form  of  "tribute,"  say  they  will  not  pay  it. 
James  Hoffa.  business  agent  for  the  team- 
sters' union  in  the  area,  declares  that  there 
is  nothing  criminal  in  the  prop>osed  ar- 
rangement and  that  the  storekeepers  will 
have  to  pay  or  go  without  supplies. 

One  Is  tempted  to  wonder  if  the  American 
people  still  remember  the  famous  words  of 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney.  who  in  1796 
was  sent  as  our  Minister  to  Prance  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  threat  of  war  between  the 
two  countries.  When  it  was  intimated  to 
Pinckney  that  peace  might  be  granted  .in 
return  for  a  money  payment,  he  replied. 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute!" 

RAIL  WORKERS  DISSATISFIED 

As  this  Is  written,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  dissatisfied  with  a 
wage  increase  of  16  centa  an  hour  that  was 
awarded  to  them  by  a  board  of  mediation, 
threaten  to  go  qn  strike  on  May  18.  A.  P. 
Whitney,  president  of  the  trainmen,  has  in- 
timated that  even  If  the  Government  seizes 
the  railroads,  the  men  will  refuse  to  work 
until  their  demands  are  granted.    He  says: 

"There  are  no  laws  or  other  barriers  that 
prohibit  members  of  the  brotherhoods  In- 
volved from  leaving  the  service  in  a  lawful 
strike  and  from  remaining  out  of  service 
of  the  carriers  until  a  settlement  satisfactory 
to  them  has  been  reached." 

If  a  rail  strike  should  really  happen.  It 
would  make  an  already  chaotic  situation 
much  worse.  Inflicting  Just  one  more  blow 
upon  a  long-bxjffering  public.  The  tall 
workers  come  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
which  has  often  been  cited  as  a  model,  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  general  railroad 
strike  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

After  approving  the  British  loan,  the  Sen- 
ate took  up  the  subject  of  dealing  with  the 
strike  situation,  which  was  acted  upon  by 
the  House  In  February,  when  the  Case  labor 
disputes  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority. 
As  the  Case  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  Its  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
headed  by  Senator  Murrat,  of  Montana, 
there  was  not  much  left  of  the  original  meas- 
ure. Whether  the  Senate  as  a  whole  will 
have  the  courage  to  deal  adequately  with 
this  question  In  a  campaign  year,  notwith- 
standing the  combined  opposition  of  organ- 
ized latwr,  remains  to  be  seen. 

THE  WAGNER  ^CT 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  some  kind  of 
compromise  bill  may  be  passed.  However, 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter  will  not  be 
reached  until  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act,  approved  in  1935,  is  amended  to  make 
It  a  two-way  act,  instead  of  a  one-way  act, 
as  it  now  Is. 

Any  Impartial  person  reading  this  act  can- 
not fall  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it 
contains  little  except  an  enumeration  of  the 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  obligations  of  the 
employer,  and  nothing  to  correspond  on  the 
side  of  the  employee. 

The  agency  established  to  administer  this 
act  is  known  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  which  acts  as  prosecutor,  judge,  and 
Jury  in  all  cases  instituted  by  it  or  coming 
before  It.  Some  years  ago  the  members  of 
this  Board  were  J.  Warren  Madden.  Edwin 
S.  Smith,  and  Donald  Wakefield  Smith. 

The  members  of  this  Board  and  their  nu- 
merous agents  ruled  our  industrial  system 
with  a  high  hand.  At  plants  where  there  was 
no  labor  trouble,  the  Board  or   Ita  agents 


usually  succeeded  in  creating  trouble,  and 
when  the  hapless  employer  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Board  for  sentence,  as  a  rule,  he  did 
not  have  a  chance.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
virility  of  our  system  of  private  enterprise 
that  it  did  not  collapse  under  this  reign  of 
terror. 

Finally  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  headed  by  Con- 
gressman Howard  Smith,  of  Virginia,  to 
investigate  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Edmund  Toland.  a  fine  lawyer,  was 
engaged  as  counsel  for  the  committee. 

The  facts  brought  out  by  this  investiga- 
tion shocked  the  sense  of  fair  play  that  char- 
acterizes the  American  people,  and  it  led  to 
a  reorganization  of  the  Board,  most  of  whose 
members  and  agents  must  have  had  Com- 
munistic sympathies. 

UN-AMERICAN    AND   UNFAIR 

The  present  members  of  the  Board,  headed 
by  Paul  M.  Herzog.  have  not  made  them- 
selves as  objectionable  as  their  predecessors. 
But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
whole  set-up  is  un-American  and  unfair. 

As  Congressman  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr..  of  North 
Carolina,  aptly  expresses  it: 

"The  most  fundamental  principle  of  any 
system  of  Justice  worthy  of  the  name  is  that 
every  person  who  brings  a  controversy  to  a 
tribunal  for  Judgment  shall  have  that  con- 
troversy determined  by  an  impartial  judge. 
The  Wagner  Act  expressly  prevents  the  ap- 
plication of  this  fundamental  principle  to 
controversies  falling  within  the  purview  of 
the  act.  It  insures  its  purpose  that  contro- 
versies covered  by  it  shall  not  be  determined 
with  the  cold  neutrality  of  the  impartial 
Judge  by  providing,  in  substance,  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall  insti- 
tute and  prosecute  all  prosecutions  under 
the  act  and  shall  also  be  the  judge  of 
whether  such  prosecutions  be  well  or  111 
founded.  Justice  cannot  live  under  law 
which  undertakes  to  unite  the  impartitdity 
of  the  Judge  with  the  partisanship  of  the 
prosecutor." 


United  States  Encouragement  of  World 
Inflation  and  Borrowing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  facts  and  figures  having  to  do  with 
the  British  gift -loan  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  by  committing  herself  to 
this  kind  of  international  financing  as 
a  permanent  policy  America  will  be 
caught  in  a  vicious  circle  of  recurring 
need  and  demand  from  which  there  can 
be  no  escape. 

The  Treasury  Department  itself  stated 
in  January  1946  that: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  aside  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  nearly  all  the 
capital-lending  countries  have  been  physi- 
cally devastated  by  war  and  are  themselves 
In  the  need  of  aid.  Therefore  England  must 
look. to  the  United  States  for  the  btilk  of 
the.  credit  she  desires. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  as  the 
pattern  of  the  postwar  world  has  crystal- 
lized America  has  been  confronted  with 
a  wholly  different  world  than  was  antici- 
pated. Instead  of  a  world  where  multi- 
lateral trading  and  equal  access  to  the 


trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world  was 
possible,  we  are  now  confronted  with  a 
world  that  has  been  torn  into  two  camps 
of  bitterly  conflicting  ideologies  and  in- 
terests. America  has  been  left  with  the 
permanent  deficit  economies  of  western 
European  and  eastern  Asiatic  countries 
on  her  hands.  What  is  even  more  tragic 
is  that  these  countries,  together  with 
those  nations  which  have  been  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Russia,  are  already  en- 
gaged in  pouring  what  remains  of  their 
devastated  economies  and  depleted  re- 
sources into  a  mad  rearmament  race, 
instead  of  into  the  desperately  needed 
peaceful  reconstruction  of  the  shattered 
economies  and  societies  of  the  world. 

It  is  into  this  insane  struggle  that 
America  is  now  projecting  all  her  plans 
for  rehabilitation  through  financial  aid. 
Without  waiting  for  any  real  settlements 
to  be  reached  even  among  the  victor  pow- 
ers, without  waiting  for  a  decent  solution 
to  the  terrifying  problem  of  what  is  going 
to  be  done  with  the  former  enemy  coun- 
tries, America  is  taking  a  wild  plunge 
into  a  risin  J  tea  of  international  anarchy 
and  chaos  from  which,  on  the  basis  of 
her  present  policies,  she  cannot  emerge 
with  our  traditionai  American  system 
intact. 

It  is  this  kind  of  a  world  that  the  facts 
and  figures  concerning  the  terms  and 
nature  and  design  of  the  British  gift-loan 
take  on  a  wholly  new  meaning. 

There  are  three  separate  agreements 
Involved  In  this  alleged  and  misnamed 
loan. 

In  the  first  agreement  Great  Britain 
Is  enabled  completely  to  liquidate  all  her 
wartime  loans  under  lend-lease  which 
she  received  from  America— over  $29.- 
000,000,000  worth  of  equipment,  goods, 
and  services,  as  well  as  cash  ana  credit, 
for  the  sum  of  $650,000,000,  and  a  badly 
Inflated  and  overcharged  reverse  lend- 
lease  account.  This  amounts  to  a  settle- 
ment of  2\^  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
American  taxpayer  will  continue  to  take 
an  annual  loss  of  $500,000,000  a  year  on 
the  sums  we  are  thus  canceling. 

So  far  as  this  first  agreement  Is  con- 
cerned. It  is  provided  that  England  shall 
pay  this  $650,000,000  in  $50,000,000  in- 
Etallments.  at  no  specified  time.  Yet  not 
one  cent  of  this  will  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  British  Empire.  The  United  States  is 
pledged  in  the  agreement  to  spend  that 
credit  within  the  British  silver  bloc  area. 

The  second  agreement  provides  for  an 
outright  loan — ^in  reality  a  gift — to  the 
British  of  $3,750,000,000,  which  is  to  be 
repaid  in  50  annual  installments  at  a 
rate  of  what  amounts  to  1.62  percent  in- 
terest, since  a  moratorium  on  principal 
and  debt  has  been  established  for  the 
first  5  years. 

This  means  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, which  will  have  to  finance  that 
debt  at  the  rate  of  at  least  2»2  percent, 
will  have  to  take  an  annual  loss  of  $33.- 
000,000  a  year  just  to  pay  the  Interest. 
And  this  will  be  true,  even  if  Britain  re- 
pays the  Interest  and  principal  promptly. 
All  this  on  top  of  the  $500,000,000  loss 
annually  which  the  American  taxpayer 
will  have  to  pay  for  our  cancellation  of 
the  huge  lend-lease  debt. 

So  far  as  the  third  agreement  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  only  Britain's  promise 
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that  she  will  support  America's  trade 
proposals  at  an  international  trade  con- 
ference scheduled  for  some  time  this 
summer. 

These  first  two  financial  agreements 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  no  sane  busi- 
nessman or  banker  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  them.  The  third  agreement 
Is  only  a  vain  illusion.  Great  Britain 
not  only  is  not  going  to  support  our  pro- 
posals in  the  forthcoming  international 
trade  conference,  she  cannot  support 
them  unless  she  wants  to  commit  eco- 
nomic suicide.  What  has  America  to 
offer  England,  or  the  British  Empire, 
in  the  way  of  inducements  which  will 
in  any  way  make  up  for  the  advantages 
she  obtains  from  her  imperial  trade 
preference  system,  and  all  the  other 
means  and  methods  she  has  used  to 
develop  her  own  economic  security  dur- 
ing the  past  100  years? 

So  far  as  America  is  concerned,  the 
terms  of  this  gift-loan  confront  us  with 
the  real  nature  of  the  terrible  dilemma 
in  v.-hich  v,-e  now  find  ourselves.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  have  made  an  outright 
gift  to  Britain  of  a  more  modest  sum, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  supported  sane 
and  constructive  solutions  to  the  present 
problems  of  peace  which  are  making  any 
hope  of  international  reconstruction  for 
peace  impossible. 

As  matters  now  .stand,  America  is  chal- 
lenged, as  never  before  in  her  history, 
to  find  just  such  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive to  her  present  jxjlicies,  if  she  is  not 
to  face  destruction,  not  only  from  forces 
v/ithout  but  from  forces  within. 

America  was  founded  by  men  whose 
political  and  spiritual  faith  and  insight 
dictated  the  necessity  for  keeping  us  free 
from  all  foreign  controversies  and  en- 
tanglements. This  policy  was  wise.  Un- 
der it  we  had  the  time  and  the  security 
and  the  friendship  of  other  nations  which 
would  give  us  the  glorious  chance  to 
develop  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  dignity  and  liberties  of  men. 
To  this  end  this  Nation  was  founded. 
On  this  principle  it  grew  great.  America 
could  never  have  debated  and  deliberated 
and  experimented  and  decided,  on  the 
basis  of  ballots  instead  of  bullets,  to  the 
point  where  a  free  society  has  created 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  history, 
unless  we  had  been  able  to  set  our  inter- 
nal problems  and  their  solutions  above 
every  other  consideration.  It  has  been 
an  American  tradition  to  make  certain 
that  our  internal  life  dictated  our  inter- 
national life. 

Now,  we  confront  a  complete  reversal 
of  this  wise  and  time-tried  philosophy. 
Today  America  finds  as  the  consequence 
of  two  armed  world  interventions  in  one 
generation  that  she  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue down  the  road  she  is  going  with- 
out destroying  her  own  way  of  life  from 
within.  This  British  gift-loan  is  a  tragic 
illustration  of  the  fate  that  now 
threatens. 

In  the  first  place,  these  financial  agree- 
ments place  an  added  burden  on  the 
back  of  the  American  taxpayer  and  his 
children's  children.  Certainly  there  is 
no  one  naive  enough  to  believe  that  this 
gift-loan  is  not  going  to  set  a  precedent. 
The  terrifying  pattern  of  the  postwar 
world,  which  leaves  America  ac  the  finan- 
cial angel  to  all  the  bankrupt  economies 


of  over  half  the  world,  makes  such  an 
assertion  senseless.  Instead  we  are  al- 
ready confronted  with  an  endless  line  of 
borrowing  nations  from  which  we  shall 
never  escape,  without  hastening  th'e  com- 
plete collapse  of  what  remains  of  the 
world's  economy  outside  of  the  Russian 
sphere. 

But  neither  can  we  continue  on  the 
road  this  gift-loan  is  taking  us.  For  in- 
stance, by  granting  this  British  gift  we 
are  establishing  the  precedent  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  is  going  to  supplant' 
private  investment  sources  as  an  inter- 
national financial  agent,  and  use  the 
American  taxpayers'  money,  this  time 
not  for  financial,  but  for  purely  political 
purposes. 

In  other  words,  the  political  situation 
has  already  become  so  threatening  that 
the  economic  desperation  of  the  nations 
caught  between,  the  two  great  power- 
centers  of  the  world,  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica, is  going  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  purely 
political  basis  as  a  matter  of  security. 

When  the  time  comes  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  accepts,  as  a  p>ermanent 
policy,  the  lending  and  giving  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money  for  political 
purposes,  the  time  has  cDme  when  our 
American  way  of  life  is- doomed.  Under 
such  conditions  the  external  relations  of 
this  Nation  will  inevitably  dictate  to  the 
internal  structure  of  our  economy  and 
society.  This  will  require  increasingly 
an  extension  of  bureaucratic  controls 
over  an  ever-widening  area  of  American 
life  until  finally  our  American  way  of  life 
is  gone. 

Perhaps  a  benevolent  despotism  may 
be  all  that  we  could  hope  for,  in  the  face 
of  the  changed  nationalistic,  economic, 
and  social  forces  this  war  has  brought 
in  its  wake.  All  over  the  world  nations 
are  struggling  just  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  The  specter  of  fear  is  haunt- 
ing a  suffering  humanity.  The  break- 
down of  all  normal  channels  of  inter- 
course has  forced  totalitarian  controls 
on  every  country  under  the  sun  just  to 
keep  government  functioning,  and  to 
minister  in  the  only  way  possible  to  the 
awful  needs  of  millions  of  suffering  and 
starving  people. 

But  to  permit  the  external  affairs  of 
the  world  to  continue  longer  to  dictate 
the  internal  economy  and  structure  of 
our  society  here  at  home  becomes  sui- 
cidal when  we  realize  just  how  war- 
breeding  and  self-defeating  the  policies 
are  which  the  acceptance  of  this  kind  of 
international  financing  is  supporting. 

In  the  first  place  so  far  as  America's 
vital  interests  are  concerned,  this  British 
gift  sets  a  pattern  of  international 
financing,  which  is  already  contributing 
to  the  creation  of  two  violently  antago- 
nistic world  economic  blocs.  Secretary 
Vinson  recently  admitted  that  this  loan 
would  have  that  very  effect.  But  what 
no  one  seems  to  be  willing  to  admit  is 
that  not  only  are  we  creating  a  western 
bloc  through  this  gift-loan,  but,  by  con- 
tinuing such  loan  policies,  we  are_con- 
tributing  to  the  development  of  a  Rus- 
sian bloc  as  well. 

At  a  time  when  our  economical'  and 
financial  power  needs  desperately  to  be 
used  for  peace  we  are  directly  setting  in 
motion  the  forces  of  such  an  economic 


war  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before, 
and  we  are  setting  those  forces  in  motion 
on  both  sides. 

On  May  8,  1946.  Mr.  Constantine 
Brown  wrote  in  the  Washington  Star: 

The  Rumanian  economic  agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  formation  of  Soviet-Rumanian 
syndicates  for  the  exploitation  and  devel- 
opment of  all  the  resources  of  that  country. 
It  is.  in  fact,  a  most  stringently  monopolistic 
agreement,  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  foreign   Interests. 

Thus  Rumania  •  ♦.  •  ^ill  be  pre- 
vented from  transacting  any  business  deals 
with  the  capitalistic  countries.  It  will  be 
Moscow  which  will  act  as  an  intermediary 
In  all  such  cases. 

On  March  23,'  1946,  A.  T.  Steele  cabled 
the  New  York- Herald  Tribune: 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Red  army  from 
M\ikden  lays  bare  the  pattern  of  Soviet 
economic  expansion  in  Manchuria.  The 
Russian  troops  are  gone,  but  Soviet  banks, 
trading  agencies,  and  technical  experts  are 
taking  up  where  the  army  left  off.  It  is  now 
evident  that  in  6  months  of  military  occu- 
pation the  Rysslans  laid  strong  economic 
foundations  for  exploitation  of  Manchuria 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  as  a  potential  market  for  Soviet  goods. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  under- 
stand wliy  the  British  themselves  stand 
aghast  at  the  stupidity  of  American  pol- 
icy, when  they  see  General  Marshall 
being  forced  to  give  the  kiss  of  death  to 
the  Chungking  government,  and  being 
given  the  power  to  veto  loans  to  China 
until  the  Nationalist  government  em- 
braces the  Chinese  Communists,  who  will 
support  democracy  only  to  destroy  it. 

It  is  just  becoming  apparent  to  the 
American  people  how  far  reaching  the 
political  betrayals  of  this  war  are.  Even 
many  of  our  statesmen  are  just  discover- 
ing that  politicalbetrayals  are  basically 
economic,  and  social,  and  even  military 
in  nature.  For  instance,  on  March  28, 
John  Hanna  wrote  to  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  concerning  Russo-Finnish 
relations: 

The  reparations  bill  amounts  to  21,2 
times  all  Finnish  agricultural  products,  plus 
all  its  cattle,  and  $65,000,000.  So  long  as 
reparations  continue,  Finland  will  have  noth- 
ing to  sell  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  except 
as  may  be  permitted  by  Russia,  to  enable  Fin- 
land to  expand  its  metal  industries  for 
reparations.  Whatever  the  ultimate  out- 
come, recent  American  credits  to  Finland 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  are  a  con- 
tribution to  Russian  reparations. 

In  Other  words,  the  whole  American' 
loan  policy  to  foreign  governments  has 
become  sheer  madness.  We  are  setting 
in  motion  through  this  British  gift-loan, 
and  through  our  Export-Import  Bank 
credits,  the  conflicting  forces  in  both  of 
the  world  economic  blocs,  which  are  now 
engaging  the  nations  of  the  world  in  one 
vast  armaments  race,  and  draining  our 
resources  at  home.  On  top  of  all  of  this, 
we  are  establishing  a  policy  which,  by 
reversing  our  traditional  way  of  life,  now 
necessitates  that  the  external  relations 
of  this  Nation  dictate  to  the  internal 
structure. 

Never  before  in  history  has  any  nation 
so  willingly  and  so  deliberately  planned 
and  contributed  to  its  own  destruction 
both  from  without  and  from  within. 

There  may  be  no  way  to  arrest  the 
present  terrifying  trend  toward  another 
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suicidal  war,  and  the  destruction  of  our 
freedoms  froni  within  as  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  it.  But  sanity  demands 
that  if  the  world  is  to  be  spared  such  a 
monrtrous  doom,  America  no  longer 
continue  as  the  engineer  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe. 

Instead,  we  ought  immediately  to  sus- 
pend the  formulation  of  our  future  eco- 
nomic and  financial  policies  until  .""ome 
kind  of  formal  peace  agreements  have 
been  reached. 

We  ought  immediately  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  "reparations  iakind,"  by 
which  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  a  large 
part  of  Manchuria,  and  Korea,  and 
Japan,  are  being  stripped  of  the  desper- 
ately needed  industrial  machinery,  by 
which  economic  reconstruction  on  a 
peaceful  basis  might  be  hastened. 

We  ought  immediately  to  declare  an 
end  to  the  state  of  war;  and  we  ought  to 
take  the  lead  in  forcing  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  at  least  go  on  record,  so  far  as 
the  abolition  of  conscription  and  pro- 
gressive multilateral  disarmament  are 
concerned. 

Whatever  else  we  may  or  may  not  do, 
America  must  stop  this  insane  inter- 
national pump-priming  spree,  which  is 
only  hastening  the  inevitable  outbreak 
of  a  desperate  economic  war,  and  an 
eventual  atomic  catastrophe.  Certain- 
ly, financially,  economically,  and  .socially, 
the  path  we  are  laying  out  for  ourselves 
In  this  British  gift-loan  will  lead  to  our 
own  destruction  both  from  without  and 
from  within. 


For  Permanent  Industrial  Peace,  Light, 
Not  Heat,  Must  Be  the  Objective  in 
Study  of  a  Permanent  Labor  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
not  going  to  bring  peace  between  labor 
and  industry  by  passing  any  hastily  con- 
cocted bills  dreamed  up  by  corporation 
lawyers.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  our 
economic  problems  by  commanding  the 
sun  to  stand  still. 

Not  long  ago  we  passed  an  adminis- 
trative px'ocedure  act  upon  which  the 
most  distinguis.hed  attorneys  of  our  land, 
high-ranking  executive  officials,  and 
faithful  and  intelligent  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  had  labored  for  a  full  decade. 

A  Uttle  before  that  we  passed  a  mon- 
strosity termed  "An  act  to  facilitate 
settlement  of  labor  disputes*'  which  no 
committee  of  Congress  had  ever  studied. 

That  bill  is  again  before  us.  It  has 
now  received  some  study  in  the  other 
House.  It  is  still  a  bad  bill  with  relatively 
unknown  potentialities  for  promoting, 
not  ending,  labor-industry  disputes;  for 
aggravating,  not  soothing,  friction  in  in- 
dustrial relations. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 


intelligent  and  dispassionate  analysis  of 
the  situation  in  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Times  of  May  31.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Times  in  its  disposition  to  regard 
the  Case  bill  lightly;  but  I  do  believe  the 
editorial  makes  sense. 

Note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Times, 
which  is  not  a  radical  newspaper,  denies 
that  the  Wagner  Act  throws  unaue  ad- 
vantage to  organized  labor;  that  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  enact  needed  legis- 
lation is  cited;  and  that  the  paper  soberly 
predicts  continued  friction  if  the  Case 
bill  is  rushed  through. 

Under  permission  granted  me,  I  am  in- 
serting the  editorial  in  the  Record. 
For  Fehmanent  Industrial  Peace 

With  the  soft  coal  and  rail  strikes  settled. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  take  an  optimistic 
view  and  report  that  the  labor  situation  has 
stabilized  and  that  a  period  of  peace  and 
production  lies  ahead. 

Unfortunately,  such  a  view  is  not  justified. 

The  Senate-revised  Case  bill  passed  by  the 
Ho\ise  of  Representatives  Wednesday  after- 
noon represents  one  of  the  lowering  clouds  on 
the  horizon.  The  impending  strike  of  mari- 
time workers  is  another,  and  more  imme- 
diate, threat  to  labor  peace.  And  new  the 
miners  of  hard  coal  are  out.  Over  the  Na- 
,  tion  in  general  there  are  hundreds  of  mlnbr 
labor -management  deadlocks,  none  very  Im- 
portant in  Itself,  but  each  choking  oft  some 
small  capillary  or  vein  in  our  integrated  in- 
dustrial and  economic  body. 

We  do  not  share  either  of  the  extremist  at- 
titudes toward  the  Case  bill.  On  the  one 
hand  we  cannot  see  that  It  represents 
"slavery"  for  labor,  or  unduly  restricts  legiti- 
mate union  activities.  On  the  other  hand 
we  are  far  from  agreeing  that  It  Is  a  panacea 
for  our  labor-management  difficulties.  We 
seriously  doubt  whether  It  will  ever  prevent 
a  major  strike  where  the  roots  of  disagree- 
ment between  management  and  labor  are 
deep. 

The  trouble  with  the  Case  bill,  as  with  the 
Smith-Connally  Act.  and  the  President's  re- 
jected drastic  proposal  of  drafting  strikers 
Into  the  Army,  is  it  deals  with  symptoms, 
not  causes.  The  President's  proposal.  In  a 
black  hour,  was  admitted  to  be  no  perma- 
nent cure.  In  an  emergency,  it  served  Its 
purpose. 

WHY  THE  WAVE  OF  STRIKES? 

If  there  is  to  be  long-range  indtistrial  peace, 
there  must  be  an  understanding  of  the  long- 
range  reasons  for  the  current  disputes. 
President  Truman's  suggestion  for  a  6-month 
study  of  permanent  labor  legislation  has 
receive  rough  treatment.  It  has  largely  been 
dismissed  with  the  sneering  observation  that 
there  has  been  plenty  of  study. 

Actually,  however,  nearly  all  the  "studies" 
which  have  been  made  on  this  subject  have 
come  at  an  hotu'  of  crisis.  There  has  been 
little  or  no  calm,  reasonable  examination  of 
the  problem.  Light,  not  heat,  must  be  the 
objective. 

In  this  moment  of  lull  it  is  well  briefly  to 
review  some  of  the  more  obvious  reasons  for 
labor's  present  unrest.  Is  it,  as  so  freely 
charged,  due  to  labor  "arrogance,"  arising 
out  of  laws — principally  the  Wagner  Act — 
which  unduly  weigh  the  scales  In  labor's 
favor? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  certain  labor  lead- 
ers— Messrs.  Lewis,  Whitney,  and  Johnston,  to 
be  specific — have  displayed  an  apparent  arro- 
gance and  disregard  of  the  public  welfare. 
This  has  reacted  badly  against  all  labor.  In 
the  case  of  the  railway  workers,  for  example. 
It  is  easy  to  forget  the  18  brotherhoods  which 
accepted  the  Government  mediator's  recom- 
mendations. 

IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  MAKE  A  STRIKE 

One  factor  should  be  borne  In  mind.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution, 


late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  until  a  dooen 
years  ago,  the  cards  ran  agiUnst  labor. 
Wealth,  the  laws,  the  covirts,  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  generally  sided  with 
ownership. 

It  Ifl  only  since  NRA  and  the  Wagner  Act 
that  the  cry  has  been  heard  that  Govern- 
ment and  the  laws  were  unduly  on  labor's 
side.  Today  It  is  doubtful  if  the  scales  are 
more  than  even.  Management  almost  al- 
ways is  still  better  able  to  withstand  a  strike 
than  are  the  workers.  It  Is  hardly  surprising 
that.  In  Uttle  more  than  a  decade,  labor  may 
not  have  developed  a  mature  retponsiblllty 
to  accompany  Its  new  power. 

Moreover,  labor  unhappily  has  allowed  it- 
self to  be  maneuvered  into  a  spot  where  the 
finger  of  blame  for  strikes  has  pointed  at 
it  alone.  If  labor  could  have  ended  the  soft 
coal  and  railway  strikes,  management,  in  each 
case,  could  have  been  more  helpful.  Recal- 
citrance may  be  a  sin  of  ownership  quite  as 
well  as  of  labor. 

For  many  months — certainly  since  passage 
of  the  Impetuous  Smith -Connally  Act — 
labor  has  had  cause  to  be  uncertain  as  to 
its  future  at  the  hands  of  Government. 
With  Increased  minimum  wae:es.  FEPC.  the 
national  health  insurance  bill  extension  of 
OPA.  and  virtually  every  other  progressive 
proposal  smothered  in  Congress,  labor's  un- 
easiness and  unrest  are  understandable. 

If  hasty  laws  are  to  be  Congress'  solution 
to  this  problem,  an  "equal  and  opposite  reac- 
tion" by  labor  is  Inevitable.  Sober  and  just 
long-range  legislation  is  the  only  hope  for 
industrial  peace. 


The  Supreme  Court  Appointment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN  ) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  ray  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  June  8,  1946: 

THE    SUPREME    COURT    APPOINTMENT 

The  President's  nomination  of  Fred  M. 
Vinson  to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  will  meet  with  widespread 
approval. 

Mr.  Vinson  has  a  record  of  outstanding 
service  to  his  country  in  the  three  branches 
of  its  government— legislative.  Judicial,  and 
executive.  He  will  bring  to  the  highest 
Judicial  position  In  the  Nation  a  background 
of  experience  and  a  close  knowledge  of  the 
Nation's  problems  that  are  equaled  by  few 
Americans. 

He  Is  particularly  qualified  to  meet  the 
Issues  of  finance  and  economics  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  Involved  In  many  court  cases 
in  the  years  ahead.  He  was  long  the  leading 
expert  on  taxation  and  finance  In  the  lower  / 
House.  He  has  been  considered.  In  his  short 
career  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one  of 
the  most  competent  members  of  the  Tniman 
Cabinet.  His  wartime  experience  as  Director 
of  Economic  Stabilization,  as  Federal  Loan 
Administrator,  as  head  of  the  RFC,  and  then 
as  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version has  given  him  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  economic  woes  besetting  the  country. 

As  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Vinson  will  probably 
be  a  member  of  the  liberal  group,  for  his  is 
a  liberal  record.  Yet  It  Is  an  independent 
liberalism  that  has  at  times  seen  him  sUnd 
stubbornly  against  leaders  of  his  own  political 
party. 
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gift-loan  Is  not  going  to  set  a  precedent. 
The  terrifying  pattern  of  the  postwar 
world,  which  leaves  America  ac  the  finan- 
cial angel  to  all  the  bankrupt  economies 


At  a  time  when  our  economicar  and 
financial  power  needs  desperately  to  be 
used  for  peace  we  are  directly  setting  in 
motion  the  forces  of  such  an  economic 


and  contributed  to  its  own  destruction 
both  from  without  and  from  within. 

There  may  be  no  way  to  arrest  the 
present  terrifying  trend  toward  another 


aggravating,  not  soothing,  friction  in  in- 
dustrial relations. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 


zuendations. 

IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  MAIU  A  STRIKZ 

One  factor  should  be  borne  In  mind.    From 
the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  revolution, 


a  liberal  record.  Yet  It  in  an  Independent 
liberalism  that  has  at  times  seen  him  sUnd 
stubbornly  against  leaders  of  his  own  political 
party. 
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His  independence,  his  ability  to  see  all 
sides  of  a  controversi;il  issue,  his  quality  of 
being  able  to  oppose  men  and  yet  keep  their 
confidence  and  respect  may  provide  his 
greatest  contribution  to  the  Court.  These 
traits  may  serve  to  restore  a  unity  to  the 
Court  that  has  been  missing  in  recent  years. 
This  disunity,  so  evident  in  divided  opin- 
ions, has  tended  to  weaken  the  standing  of 
the  Court. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  lastly,  that  the 
Vinson  appointment  proves  again  that  this 
America  is  a  wonderful  land  of  opportunity, 
something  we  are  inclined  to  forget  in  these 
troubled  days.  Now.  in  the  highest  Judicial 
seat  in  the  land,  will  sit  a  man  born  56  years 
ago  In  the  front  room  of  the  Jail  in  Louisa, 
Ky..  an  obscure  mountain  village.  His  father 
was  the  town  Jailer. 


Investor's  Billions  Must  Be  Saved — Sen- 
ator Wheeler  Answers  Criticism  of  Mr. 
A.  A.  Berle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Tuesday.  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  a  few  days  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  a  measure,  H.  R.  5924,  intro- 
duced by  me.  which  has  been  reported 
favorably  to  the  House  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Another  bill,  S. 
1253.  introduced  by  Senator  Wheeler. 
of  Montana,  having  a  similar  objective 
has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

Since  these  bills  have  been  before  the 
two  Houses,  respectively,  there  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  iD.  C.>  Post 
of  May  8.  1946.  a  communication  by 
Mr.  A.  A.  Berle,  sometime  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  under  the  caption 
"Wheeler  bill  penalizes  bondholders."  de- 
scribing railroad  reorganization  as  "a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  political 
maneuvers  in  Washington." 

Mr»  Berle's  charges  were  answered 
seriatim  and  conclusively  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  in  the 
same  paper.  In  order  that  Members  of 
the  House  may  be  advised  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  charges  advanced  to  defeat 
desperately  needed  remedial  legislation, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  this  ex- 
change of  published  correspondence  be- 
tween Senator  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Borle: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  of  May  8, 
1946] 

COMMtTNICATION  ' 

WHEELER  BILL  PENALIZES  BONDHOLDERS 

Railroad  reorganizations  have  long  been  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  financial  adven- 
turers, and  for  political  maneuvers  in  Wash- 
ington; but  a  bill  now  pending  in  Congress 
(the  so-called  Wheeler  bill,  S.  1253)  comes 
close  to  setting  a  high-water  mark  in  vicious 
finance  since  the  days  when  the  Goulds  and 
the  Fisks  plundered  the  Erie.  Unless  some 
attention  is  paid  to  it,  another  financial 
scandal  will  be  added  to  the  checkered  his- 
tory of  railroad  finance. 

In  the  late  1920's  and  1930's  a  great  num- 
ber of  railroads  were  unable  to  pay  their 
debt3,    and    their    creditors    went    unpaid. 


These  creditors  were  mainly  bondholders; 
and  the  bulk  of  these  bonds  were  and  still  are 
held  by  the  savings  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies and  other  institutions  whose  business 
It  is  to  protect  the  savings  of  humble  people. 

The  plan  of  the  Wheeler  bill  is  certainly 
simple.  Under  it,  bondholders  and  creditors 
of  a  railroad  may  be  made  to  go  unpaid,  or 
to  accept  less  than  their  claims,  but  the 
courts  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission are  prohibited  from  impairing  the 
position  of  stockholders  who  by  this  bill  must 
be  left  in  complete  ownership  and  control. 
In  plain  English,  creditors  and  bondholders 
can  and  will  be  sacrificed;  stockholders, 
however,  are  to  get  the  benefit  of  money 
taken  away  from  the  people  who  paid  for  and 
get  first  claim  on  the  railroad  prop3rty  and 
its  earnings.  This  is  literally  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul. 

The  type  of  Interest  which  will  profit  by 
this  amazing  scheme  is  not  hard  to  find. 
Every  railroad  man  remembers  the  Van 
Sweringen  manipulations  in  the  twent:es. 
when  a  pair  of  remarkable  operators,  using  a 
holding  company,  bought  up  at  bargain 
prices  the  common  stock  of  a  number  of 
railroads  and  thereby  created  an  empire  com- 
posed of  a  major  part  of  the  American  rail- 
road system,  built  on  a  comparative  shoe- 
string. It  is  recent  history  that  on  the  death 
of  the  Van  Sweringen  brothers  and  the  finan- 
cial involvement  of  their  companies,  the  con- 
trol of  the  empire  was  peddled  about  and 
finally  sold  for  a  still  smaller  shoestring,  con- 
trol coming  to  rest  in  the  holding  company 
known  as  Alleghany,  which  owns  a  select  line 
of  stock  of  various  railroads. 

It  is  also  common  knowledge  that  during 
the  past  10  years  common  stocks  of  railroads 
which  were  either  actually  or  nearly  without 
value,  were  accumulated  by  a  good  many 
speculators,  apparently  as  a  fiyer  in  financial 
politics.  S.  1253  looks  suspiciously  like  the 
pay-off. 

During  the  early  thirties,  many  railroads 
whose  earnings  did  not  Justify  their  financial 
structure  and  which  defaulted  on  their  bonds 
were  put  into  reorganization  under  a  carer 
fully  worked  out  amendment  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  These  reorganizations  are  now 
substantially  completed.  They  were  carried 
out  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  by  the  Federal  courts,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  the  plans  have  been  passed  on  and 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Where  the  common  stock  of 
a  railroad  was  worthless  or  nearly  so.  the 
courts  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission said  so,  and  turned  over  the  property 
and  its  control  to  its  bondholders  and  cred- 
itors who  had  put  in  their  good  money, 
chiefly  savings. 

Just  as  the  Job  of  reorganization  is  about 
to  be  completed,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  the  weaker  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try are  about  to  be  put  on  a  solid  financial 
base,  capable  of  standing  the  stresses  of  the 
postwar  era,  along  comes  S.  1253  reported  out 
on  April  11,  coolly  providing  that  all  railroad 
reorganization  proceedings  now  carried  on 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  "shall  be  forth- 
with suspended  and  discontinued."  Also, 
that  the  railroad  managements,  or  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce  Commission,  may  cut 
down  or  modify  the  Interests  of  creditors  or 
bondholders  (with  their  consent  if  it  can  be 
got.  but  without  if  the  Commission  is  unable 
to  get  it),  and  that  any  such  cutting  down  of 
the  creditors  must  "not  be  adverse  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  holders  of  any  other  class  of 
the  carrier's  securities" — that  is  to  say,  stock- 
holders. 

In  plain  language,  this  Is  a  bill  to  protect 
railroad  stockholders,  no  matter  hew  worth- 
less the  stock  may  be,  at  the  expense  of  bond- 
holders and  creditors  who  are  to  go  partially 
unpaid  for  their  benefit.  It  is  class  legisla- 
tion which  can  make  fortunes  for  fly-by- 
night  speculators  In  comparatively  worthless 
railroad  stocks;  and  It  is  legislation  calcu- 
lated to  legislate  Into  permanence  the  shoe- 


string empires  of  the  AUeghany-Van  Swerin- 
gen holding  company  type.  And  it  throws 
overboard  a  decade  of  careful  and  competent 
work  which  is  on  the  point  of  giving  the 
country  at  last  an  approximately  self-re- 
specting situation  in  railroad  finance. 

S.  1253  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  leg- 
islation which  ought  not  to  be  voted  on 
until  the  public  has  a  clear  knowledge  of 
>ho  wants  it.  and  why,  and  what  it  is  all 
about.  It  affects  billions  of  American  sav- 
ings, and  the  management  of  cur  most  es- 
sential transport.  It  ought  not  to  pass;  and 
if  passed  it  ought  to  be  vetoed.  As  far  as 
I  can  see,  it  will  harm  many  thousands  of 
Americans  for  the  benefit  of  only  a  few,  and 
it  will  pay  large  speculative  profits  to  cer- 
tain groups  who  have  no  possible  right  to 
them. 

Adolf  A.  Behie,  Jr. 

New  York  CrrT. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)   Post  of  May 
15,  19461 

Communication 

sen.ator  wheeler  replies  to  berle 

While  I  rarely  write  letters  to  newspapers 
.inswerlng  criticism  of  legislation  pending 
before  the  committee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, I  am  complying  with  your  request  for 
my  views  regarding  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adolph 
A.  Berle,  attacking  S.  1253,  a  bill  designed  to 
stop  the  unjust  forfeiture  of  some  $2,000,- 
OOO.OCO  of  investments  in  railroad  stocks  and 
Junior  bonds,  published  in  your  issue  of 
May  8.  If  one  eliminates  the  10  principal 
statements  in  that  letter,  each  erroneous, 
only  its  invective  remains. 

Mr.  Berle  was  one  of  the  authors  of  sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  hurriedly 
passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Hoover 
administration.  The  railroad  industry  as- 
sumed that  this  section  was  intended  to  pro- 
tect railroads  and  their  security  holders 
through  reorganizations.  Unexpectedly  to 
the  railroads  which  availed  themselves  of 
this  apparently  beneficent  statute,  it  was 
administered  as  a  forfeiture  statute.  When 
this  became  known,  railroads  In  need  of  re- 
organization but  not  yet  subject  to  this 
statute,  avoided  it  as  if  it  were  the  plague. 
In  1939  they  proposed  the  enactment  of  a 
conservation  statute  for  railroad  reorganiza- 
tion. Mr.  Berle  opposed  the  conservation 
statute,  and  evidently  still  does  not  like 
such  legislatioh.  though  its  soundness  has 
now  been  established  beyond  any  possibility 
of  doubt,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
extra  cautious  In  their  estimate  of  that 
statute  in  1939. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
helped  railroads  to  reorganiza  under  the 
conservation  statute.  In  order  to  escape  the 
forfeiture  statute  of  which  Mr.  Berle  was 
one  of  the  draftsmen.  S.  1253,  the  bill  he 
,  now  attacks,  is  modeled  on  the  1939  conser- 
vation law.  for  railroad  reorganization. 

Under  this  bill,  the  bondholc.ers  will  re- 
tain their  bonds,  with  such  interest  modi- 
fication as  money  market  conditions  make 
appropriate;  and  the  bondholders  will  make 
appropriate  adjustment  of,  but  will  retain 
until  paid,  their  claims  for  accrued  interest. 
No  reorganization  could  be  affected  under 
this  bill  unless  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authorized  it.  The  commission 
could  not  authorize  a  reorganization  under 
this  bill  unless  the  commission  found  that 
the  reorganization  plan  was  just,  reasonable, 
in  the  public  interest,  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  railroad  company,  in  the  best  interests 
of  its  bondholders,  and  was  not  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  any  of  its  security  holders. 

I  will  now  comment  on  each  of  Mr.  Bsrle"s 
10  principal  statements. 

1.  Mr.  Berle  says  that  the  section  77  re- 
organization statute,  which  he  favors,  is  "a 
carefully  worked  out  amendment  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Act." 

One  look  at  the  record  in  the  Senate  when 
this  law  was  pasied  will  demonstrate  that 
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he  has  forgotten  scenes  he  ir^.y  then  have 
witnessed. 

Tl:e  Senate  pa.ssed  the  bill  in  1933.  withtut 
any  hearings  before  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate,  and  without  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  by  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate.  Numerous 
pronUnent  Senators  arose  on  the  ficor  to  warn 
against  action  under  those  circumstances. 

Senator  Bratton.  now  a  member  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  warned  of  "the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  the  past 
In  enacting  legislation  in  the  rush  and  the 
pell-mell  of  the  closing  days  of  the  session 

•  •  •  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by 
an  affirmative  vote  more  than  a  week  ago 
Indicated  that  it  felt  that  It  did  not  have  the 
time  to  go  into  the  legislation  and  report  it 
to  the  Senate  with  that  deliberation  which  It 
deserved." 

Senator  Norris.  chairman  of  the  Judiciary, 
Committee,  warned  that  the  Senate  was  be-" 
Ing  asked  to  act  blindly  on  the  bill,  "without 
knowing  what  It  is.  •  ♦  "  We  are  prob- 
ably going  to  take  this  half-baked  proposi- 
tion and  enact  it  Into  law  and  will  regret  it 
the  balance  of  our  lives." 

Senator  La  Follftte  said:  "If  it  is  Impos- 
sible for  the  15  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  devoting  undivided  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  for  2  or  3  days,  to  work 
out  any  solution  of  it,  how  much  more  pre- 
posterous It  Is  to  suppose  that  96  Senators 
here  on  th*  floor  of  the  Senate  can  write  leg- 
islation properly." 

Senator  Dill  objected  to  legislating  "with 
the  cursory  consideration  that  has  been  given 
to  It  In  the  rough-and-tumble  debate  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate." 

Senator  George  objected  that  the  bill 
"ought  to  have  beer  submitted  not  only  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  but  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  I  dare  say 
no  more  important  piece  of  legislation  has 
been  before  the  Congress  at  any  time  in  re- 
cent years." 

Senator  Connallt  said:  "The  Senate  here 
now,  in  the  last  3  days  of  its  session,  under 
tremendous  pressure  in  a  mere  brainstorm, 
passes  this  legislation.  •  ♦  •  The  mat- 
ter has  not  had  proper  consideration.  In 
other  words,  they  have  considered  It  briefly, 
they  know  something  ought  to  be  done,  they 
know  one  of  the  patient's  legs  ought  to  be 
cut  off,  but  they  do  not  know  which  one,  and 
they  will  Just  cut  off  one  in  order  to  be  doing 
something." 

Senator  Smith  said:  "This  proposition  ts 
most  astounding  to  me.  •  •  •  Out  of  a 
clear  sky  we  are  asked  to  conslde.-  and  pass 
within  an  hour  or  two  a  measure  Involving 
the  transportation  of  all  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  I  want  to  enter  my  protest  here 
this  evening  against  coming  In,  during  the 
last  hour  of  the  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure, with  a  proposal  to  reorganize  the  entire 
railroad  system  •  •  •  we  sit  here  and 
on  the  say-so  of  one  man  are  about  to  pass 
a  bill  that  nobody  knows  anything  about, 
and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  author  him- 
self knows  about  it." 

I  said:  "It  is  a  very  poor  way  to  legislate, 
to  come  in  and  offer  an  amendment  which 
deals  with  the  complete  reorganization  of 
the  railroads  •  •  •  without  the  amend- 
ment having  ever  been  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate." 

Senators  experienced  In  matters  relating 
to  the  railroads,  such  as  Senator  Wagner. 
Senator  Costigan.  and  Senator  Robinson,  of 
Indiana,  pointedly  questioned  the  procedure. 

The  result  was  as  Ssnator  Norris  pre- 
dicted. The  hearings  before  the  Senate  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee  In  October 
and  November  1945  were  one  constant  com- 
plaint against  section  77.  Not  a  single  wit- 
ness said  a  good  word  for  it.  It  was  con- 
demned by  leading  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  by  the 
spokesmen  for  the  insurance  ccmpanies,  the 
saviuga  bauks,  the  Association  of  Amcricaa 


Pailroads.  the  investment  bankers,  and  the 
R?ilroad  Security  Owners  Association. 

Security  holders  rU  over  the  United  States, 
big  and  little,  persons  who  invested  for 
themselves  or  as  trustee-j  for  other  men  and 
women,  have  all  complained  of  section  77, 
under  which  their  investments  are  forfeited 
on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  Government  offl- 
cial's  guess  about  the  future — guesses  which 
have  been  Invariably  disproved  every  year 
since  they  were  first  made  public. 

2.  Mr.  Berle  says  that  under  S.  1253  the 
bondholders  may  be  forced  "to  accept  less 
than  their  claims.  •  •  •  In  plam  Eng- 
lish, creditors  and  bondholders  can  and  will 
be  sacrificed." 

Tiiat  is  true  of  section  77,  which  he  drafted. 
It  is  not  true  of  S.  1253,  which  he  rejects. 
Under  section  77  the  ordinary  bondholder  is 
harshly  dealt  with.  He  is  compelled  to  sur- 
render the  bond  he  bought  and  to  accept  in 
exchange  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  bonds 
and  stocks  in  fractional  amounts,  which  he 
would  never  have  bought.  This  confuses  him, 
and  makes  him  the  prey  of  sharpshooters. 

Section  77  Is  even  worse  than  that.  It 
subjects  bondholders  to  forfeiture.  For 
example,  under  the  pending  reorganization 
plan  for  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 
Railroad,  its  general  mortgage  bondholders 
are  being  compelled  to  forfeit  90  percent  of 
what  is  due  them. 

S.  1253  makes  ^uch  forfeiture  Impossible. 
The  bondholder  will  be  treated  as  he  Is  treat- 
ed under  the  conservation  statute  which  was 
enacted  In  1939.  over  Mr.  Berle's  opposition. 
Under  a  conservation  statute,  the  bondholder 
keeps  his  bond,  making  appropriate  adjust- 
ment of  Interest  and  maturities. 

3.  In  his  many  Indictments  of  S.  1253  as 
"vicious  finance"  and  "flnancial  scandal"  and 
the  like.  Mr.  Berle  attacks  one  phrase  In 
the  bin  as  an  attempt  to  help'  stockholders 
at  the  expense  of  bondholders,  principally  the 
Insurance  companies  and  savings  banks.  Tlie 
phrase  In  S.  1253  which  he  charges  will  do 
them  harm  Is  paragraph  20b  (2)  (b);  It  was 
drafted  by  them  In  collaboration  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  The  Senate 
committee  has  not  changed  a  syllable  of  the 
words  in  this  paragraph  they  submitted  to  it. 
and  in  which  Mr.  Berle  now  finds  a  plot 
against  their  very   draftsmen. 

4.  Mr.  Berle,  speaking  of  the  bonds  of  rail- 
roads that  are  in  court  under  section  77  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  says  that  "the  bulk  of 
these  bonds  were  and  still  are  held  by  the 
savings  banks.  Insurance  ,  companies,  and 
other  institutions  whose  business  it  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  savings  of  humble  people." 

Either  Mr.  Berle  is  wrong,  or  the  respon- 
sible officers  of  "the  savings  banks.  Insiu-- 
ance  companies,  and  other  Institutions"  tes- 
tified falsely  before  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee.  Mr.  Stedman,  one  of 
the  chief  Insurance  officials  in  railroad  re- 
organizations, including  the  largest  case  un- 
der section  77.  the  Missouri  Pacific  case,  used 
It  as  an  example  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  committee.  He  testified  that  the 
holdings  of  railroad  bonds  by  those  institu- 
tions have  shrunk  drastically.  At  the  present 
time  they  own  only  7  percent  of  the  bonds 
under  reorganization  In  the  Missouri  Pacific 
case,  and  a  much  smaller  percent  of  the  total 
Investments  In  that  company.  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  testimony  also  shows  that  they  never 
owned  "the  bulk"  of  the  bonds,  as  Mr.  Berle 
claims. 

5.  Mr.  Berle  states  that  In  the  section  77 
reorganizations  the  Commission  "turned  over 
the  property  and  its  control  to  the  bond- 
holders and  creditors."  Neither  the  Commis- 
sion's reorganization  plans  nor  the  testimony 
of  any  bondholders  or  creditors  support  Mr. 
Berle's  statement. 

The  Institutional  group,  speaking  for  a  6 
to  10  percent  minority  of  the  bonds,  and  a 
much  smaller  minority  of  all  the  securities, 
has  Insisted  In  these  railroad  reorganizations 
on  setting  up  voting  trusts,  to  enable  this 
small  minority  to  control  the  railroads  when 


they  are  reorganized,  and  to  deprive  the  se- 
curity holders  of  their  voting  rights.  Mr. 
Otto  Kahn.  New  York  banker,  when  examined 
by  Mr.  Pecora  in  the  banking  investigation 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, finally  admitted  that  voting  trusts 
of  this  sort  stem  from  "fne  devil."  as  he 
put  it.  Mr.  Ecker.  of  the  Metropolitan  Lile 
Insurance  Co..  registered,  in  a  confidential 
document  since  made  public  durmg  a  sena- 
torial investigation,  the  fact  that  once  this 
minority  institutional  group  gets  control 
through  a  voting  trust  it  can  perpetuate  its 
control  long  after  the  expiration  of  the  trust. 
Former  Governor  Ely.  of  Massachusetts, 
condemned  thla  method  of  reorganization  in 
his  testimony  In  March  of  this  year,  and 
stated  that  the  life  insurance  group,  owning 
a  few  percent  of  railroad  securities,  are  mov- 
ing Into  the  control  of  one  railroad  after 
another,  under  section  77 — the  reorganization 
method  Mr.  Eerie  prefers  to  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  8.  1253,  under  which  such 
voting  trusts  and  such  seizure  of  control  by 
a  small  minority  cannot  be  Included  in  any 
reorganization  plan. 

6.  Mr.  Berle  speaks  of  the  "txjndholdera 
and  creditors"  as  people  "who  had  put  In 
their  good  money,  chiefly  savings."  Thla 
Idyllic  portrait  of  the  great  body  of  the  bond- 
holders fits  some  of  them.  But  it  rather  dis- 
misses from  view  the  tremendous  amounts 
of  the  bonds  of  railroads  undergoing  reor- 
ganization, purchased  by  persons  who  paid 
from  15  cents  on  the  dollar  down  to  1  cent 
on  the  dollar,  and  even  a  fraction  of  1  cent 
on  the  dollar.  The  reports  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  give  the 
figures  showing  the  prices  during  tht  last 
few  years,  and  the  volume  of  trading  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Of  this  more  prosaic  picture  Mr.  Berle 
Bays  nothing  In  his  letter.  Nor  does  he  men- 
tion the  example  on  which  the  Senate  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  both  tock  evi- 
dence. The  case  deals  with  one  bondholders' 
committee  prominent  In  the  financial  section 
of  New  York,  working  hand  In  glove  with 
the  savings  banks,  life  Insurance  companies, 
and  other  Institutions  which  loom  largest  In 
Mr.  Berle's  letter.  The  chairman  and  almost 
every  member  of  this  bondholders'  commit- 
tee bought  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
railroad  they  are  trying  to  reorganize,  and 
paid  as  low  as  15  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
those  bonds.  They  have  already  received  In 
Interest  from  the  United  States  Court  In 
charge  of  the  railroad  three  times  what  they 
paid  for  those  bonds,  and  the  market  price 
of  the  bonds  Is  now  six  times  the  price  they 
paid.  That  committee  is  given  two  directors 
of  the  reorganized  railroad  company,  under 
the  terms  of  a  voting  trust  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  although  it  represents  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  bonds  which  are  being  reorgan- 
ized under  section  77— the  Berle-drawn  and 
Berle-favored  reorganization  statute. 

7.  Mr.  Berle  says  that  the  pending  bill.  S. 
1253.  is  directed  to  helping  speculators  who 
bought  railroad  stocks  cheap.  If  he  will 
read  the  testimony  received  by  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  at  public 
hearings  from  October  1945  to  March  1346. 
he  will  learn  that  large  amounts  of  railroad 
stock  In  companies  now  undergoing  reor- 
ganization arc  held  by  owners  who  paid  high 
prices  for  them,  that  these  stockholders  in- 
clude many  employees  of  the  railroads  and 
old  people  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  their 
savings  through  forfeltiue  under  Mr.  Berle's 
statute,  and  that  a  vice  president  of  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.  testified  that 
most  of  the  speculation  had  been  in  the 
bonds,  not  the  stocks,  of  the  railroads  which 
are  being  reorganized. 

8.  It  may  throw  some  additional  light  on 
the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Berle's  letter  cor- 
responds to  the  facts,  to  consider  hL«  state- 
ment that  the  Van  Sweringens  "bought  up 
at  bargain   prices  the  common  stock  of  a 
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number  of  railroads."  Much  that  the  Van 
Sweringens  did  la  sufllclently  subject  to  se- 
vere censure  to  make  It  unnecessary  for  any 
critic  to  xesort  to  statements  which  a  glance 
at  public  reports  available  In  any  public 
library  would  demonstrate  to  be  sheer  Imag- 
ination. The  Senate  Interstate  CJommerce 
Committee's  hearings  show  Just  what  stocks 
of  railroads  now  In  reorganization  were 
bought  by  the  Van  Sweringens.  and  the 
^ices  paid.  They  paid,  not  the  "bargain 
prices"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Berle  in  his  letter, 
but  high  prices,  up  to  $100  and  $150  a  share. 

9.  Mr.  Berle  says  that  the  stocks  which  are 
being  forfeited  under  section  77  are  "worth- 
less or  nearly  so,"  "worthless,"  "compara- 
tively worthless."  To  defend  the  reorganiza- 
tion plans  under  section  77  he  must  also  re- 
gard as  worthless  the  half  a  billion  dollars 
of  bonds  and  bank  and  businessmen's  claims 
which  are  being  forfeited. 

Forfeitures  are  based  on  the  guess  that  the 
railroads  will  not  be  able  to  earn  anything  on 
the  forfeited  securities.  In  the  last  few 
years,  since  the  first  forfeiture  guess  that  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  (to 
take  one  example)  will  be  unable  to  earn 
anything  on  most  of  Its  general  mortgage 
bonds.  It  has  earned  on  each  $1,000  bond 
about  $1,700. 

Similarly,  the  railroad  stocks  wholly  or 
almost  entirely  wl|}ed  out  In  the  forfeiture 
plans  under  section  77  have  repeatedly  dis- 
proved the  guesses  that  the  railroads  could 
earn  nothing  on  those  stocks.  For  example, 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern.  Everyone  who 
has  testified  before  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  about  the  stock  of 
that  railroad,  at  present  under  a  section  77 
forfeiture  decree,  agrees  that  It  Is  a  valuable 
stock  and  that  It  would  be  grotesque  to 
forfeit  it.  In  fact,  that  company  can  pay 
all  Its  matured  Interest  coupons  and  should 
be  discharged  from  court  without  any  reor- 
ganization plan  or  any  forfeiture.  It  Is  an 
abuse  of  security  holders,  of  congressional 
legislation  creating  the  district  courts,  and 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  system  for  the  Dis- 
trict Court  in  St.  Louis  to  be  holding  onto 
this  cfunpany  as  If  It  were  a  bankrupt.  Its 
stock,  ''comparatively  worthless"  to  Mr.  Berle. 
earned  in  the  last  5  years  $172  per  share  on 
the  preferred  and  $144  per  share  on  the 
common. 

The  same  applies  to  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines, 
which  earned  more  than  $100  a  share  in 
the  past  5  years,  can  pay  all  Its  accrued 
bond  Interest  and  considerable  of  Its  un- 
matured bonds,  and  Is  being  kept  In  court 
control  In  an  artificial  Insolvency,  a  hot- 
house falsity.  The  court  trustee  is  keeping 
about  $20,000,000  In  surplus  cash  Instead 
of  paying  matured  bond  coupons  of  about 
$5,000,000  and  letting  the  railroad  get  out 
of  court.  The  purpose  of  this  scheme  Is  to 
consolidate  this  road,  forcing  the  first  mort- 
gage bondholders  of  a  solvent  and  highly 
profitable  railroad  to  give  up  their  bonds 
and  receive  new  securities,  a  gross  Injustice 
to  the  bondholders  as  well  as  the  stockholders. 
The  insiders  claim  they  can  consolidate  rail- 
roads in  such  circumstances  under  the  sec- 
tion 77  reorganization  statute,  and  that  It 
permits  them  to  disregard  the  consolida- 
tion law  carefully  developed  by  Congress. 
When  section  77  was  debated  In  Congress, 
no  one  remotely  suggested  that  It  contained 
such  a  Joker,  although  It  Is  true  that  Sen- 
ator Norris  pleaded  against  section  77  as 
"this  Ill-considered  legislation,  with  the  pos- 
■Ibility  of  Jokers." 

The  evidence  before  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively that  stocks  belonging  to  other  people, 
which  Mr.  Berle  wants  to  forfeit  as  unable 
to  earn  anything,  have  made  larger  earnings 
than  the  stocks  of  railroads  protected  against 
forfeiture  under  the  conservation  statute — 
railroads  like  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Le- 
high Valley,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  the 
Colcrado  tt  Southern.    Mr.  Berle  wanted  to 


forfeit  their  stocks  as  well,  opposing  the  con- 
servation statute  of  1939.  So  he  may  not 
give  any  weight  to  that  comparison.  But 
he  cannot  disregard  the  fact  that  the  earn- 
ings of  stocks  he  deems  worthless  under  sec- 
tion 77  compare  favorably  with  the  earn- 
ings of  the  stocks  of  railroads  which  neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  would  call  insolvent  or 
worthless — railroads  such  as  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  the  Burlington,  the  Great  North- 
ern, the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Nickel  Plate,  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, the  Pennsylvania,  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  the  Union  Pacific. 

10.  Mr.  Berle  says  that  pending  reorganiza- 
tions under  his  statute  "are  now  substan- 
tially completed.  •  •  •  just  as  the  Job 
of  reorganization  Is  about  to  be  completed 
•  •  •",  S.  1253  stops  the  further  operation 
of  section  77.  The  quoted  words  are  correct 
only  as  the  expression  of  a  wish  of  the  stat- 
ute's author. 

Even  if  the  pending  plans  are  not  sent  back 
to  the  commission  by  the  courts,  they  are  a 
long  time  from  effectuation.  For  example, 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  plan  was  sent  to 
the  court  by  the  commission  In  1942  and  is 
stymied  In  the  courts  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  additional  to  the  4  years  it  has  already 
languished  there.  Tlie  commission  issued 
many  reorganization  plans  for  other  railroads 
In  1944,  In  substitution  for  previous  plans 
It  had  to  discard,  as  It  will  also  have  to  dis- 
card the  1944  forfeiture  plans. 

All  the  pending  plans  for  the  Important 
railroads  are  headed  for  the  wastebasket. 
The  one  nearest  completion,  now  pending  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  the  subject  of  apolo- 
getic references  by  the  trustee  when  he  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  was  not  too 
well  liked  by  the  district  Judge,  who  had  evi- 
dently gotten  tired  of  trying  to  tell  the  com- 
mission how  to  do  the  Job  right. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  this  year  members  of  the 
commission,  the  representatives  of  the  sav- 
ings banks,  witnesses  for  the  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  others  said  that  the  pending  re- 
organization plans  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
commission  for  revision.  Senator  Reed 
summed  up  their  views  as  follows: 

"We  have  come  to  a  point  where  even  large 
creditors  are  disposed  •  •  •  to  admit  the 
equitable  side  of  this  calls  for  further  con- 
sideration. •  •  •  They  rather  accept  the 
Idea  that  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  call 
for  a  further  consideration  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission." 

Either  Mr.  Berle  did  not  know  that  the 
pending  reorganization  plans,  for  whose  early 
completion  he  pleads,  are  grossly  unjust,  or 
1^  would  rather  have  injustice  to  numberless 
Investors  In  every  State  of  the  Union  than 
correction  of  his  legislative  handiwork.  I 
prefer  the  attitude  of  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  Evans,  senior  Judge  of  the  seventh  cir- 
cuit, presiding  In  Chicago.  He  recently  ex- 
pressed rtgret  for  the  forfeitures  already  com- 
pleted. In  disregard  of  the  tremendous  earn- 
ings which  had  outdated  the  forfeiture  de- 
crees and  the  forfeiture  statute,  saying: 

"That  don't  set  very  well  on  your  con- 
science. If  you  did  it  wrong,  It  Is  about  time 
you  correct  It." 

Tliat  Is  the  purpose  of  S.  1253.  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate -Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  by  unanimous  vote,  and  now 
pending  In  the  Senate. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  hearings,  both 
last  year  and  this  year,  on  the  bill  ran  for 
many  days,  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
that  a  large  number  of  witnesses  was  heard, 
and  that  there  has  been  the  most  thorough 
examination  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  many  months  by  members  of  the 
committee  before  It  was  reported.  You  may 
also  find  It  of  interest  to  read  the  report  re- 
cently made  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee   and    the    bill    unanimously    recom- 


mended by  It  to  the  House.  In  some  respects 
they  go  faither  than  the  reports  and  the  bill 
we  submitted  to  the  Senate  In  condemning 
and  correcting  the  unjrst  forfeitures  under 
section  77  of  more  than  $500,000,000  owing 
by  railroads  to  bondholders,  banks,  and  busi- 
ness creditors,  and  $2,000,000,000  of  preferred 
and  common  stock. 

B.  K.  Wheelee. 

W.ASHINCTON, 


A  Second  UAW  Threat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  June  8.  1946: 

A    SECOND    UAW    THRE.M 

Last  January,  UAW  men  In  Chrysler  plants 
got  a  pay  raise  of  18 'i  cents  an  hour,  as 
part  of  the  industry-wide  adjustment  to 
peacetime  conditions.  Now  these  workers  are 
talking  about  a  second  ISVi-cent  rise.  The 
first,  they  say.  has  already  been  absorbed  by 
the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Can't  these  men  see  what  the  situation 
really  Is?  Do  they  suppose  that,  If  a  second 
181 2 -cent  rise  becomes  general  (and  It  will 
If  they  set  the  pattern  for  It),  the  condition 
will  be  remedied?  Can't  they  see  that  18 ',i 
cents  must  follow  IB'i  cents  in  Increasing 
tempo  to  meet  the  price  rises,  unless  organ- 
ized labor  begins  to  think  In  broader  terms 
than  terms  of  pay  per  hour? 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of  the  UAW, 
argued  that  automobile  workers  could  get 
even  a  larger  than  18Vi-cent  Increase  with- 
out lessening  company  profits  and  with  a  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  automobiles.  His  argu- 
ment, faulty  at  many  points,  at  least  pre- 
supposed capacity  production. 

Now  Mr.  Reuther,  along  with  union  leaders 
In  every  field.  Is  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  production  Is  far  from  capacity.  Last 
month  the  production  of  cars  and  trucks  was 
223,000,  compared  with  619,000  In  the  same 
month  of  1941.  The  profits  of  the  motor 
companies  were  nonexistent  or  negligible  and 
the  prices  were  up  by  a  considerable  per- 
centage. 

The  thing  did  not  work  out  as  Mr.  Reuther 
predicted,  largely  because  the  strike  move- 
ment he  started  has  led  to  thousands  of 
other  strikes,  big  and  little,  with  consequent 
loss  of  production,  wage  hikes,  and  price  In- 
creases. The  automotive  Industry  has  been 
a  heavy  loser  because  of  all  this  foment.  Its 
production  has  been  held  up  again  and  again 
for  want  of  parts  made  In  supplier  plants 
closed  by  labor  trouble. 

An  Industry  with  a  backlog  demand  of 
12,000.000  cars  and  trucks  is  now  operating 
so  spottily  that  Its  production  is  barely 
keeping  pace  with  the  present  day  by  day 
retirement  of  out-worn  units.  No  dent  what- 
soever Is  being  made  In  the  great  backlog 
of  demand. 

If  any  one  person  and  any  one  organiza- 
tion started  all  this.  It  was  Mr.  Reuther  and 
his  UAW.  Now,  realizing  that  the  18»/a-cent 
raise  has  given  little  or  no  lasting  advantage, 
the  UAW  can  think  of  nothing  better  than 
to  prepare  to  demand  another  18' i  cents. 
Are  these  people  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that 
the  hourly  wage  boost  has  proved  Itself  an 
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empty  weapon  In  this  time  of  critical  pro- 
duction emergency? 

First  of  all  right  now  we  need  to  get  to 
producing.  Labor  has  Just  es  much  respon- 
Bibllity  to  cooperate  In  this  as  management. 
The  effort  to  blame  employers  for  all  that  Is 
going  wrong  Is  wasted  with  the  American 
people,  for  they  can  see  that  It  Is  the  strikes 
that  are  tying  things  up — the  work  stop- 
pages and  to  a  leaser  degree  the  work  slow- 
downs. 

What  does  It  profit  labor  to  gain  a  high 
hourly  wage  If  distant  strikes  operate  to 
Ehut  down  the  shops  for  want  of  materials 
and  part.s?  What  does  It  profit  labor,  or 
anybody  else.  If  lack  of  goods  lowers  our  liv- 
ing levels  and  high  prices  charged  for  the 
little  that  Is  available  absorb  all  wage  gains? 

Of  course,  there  are  some  dictatorial  and 
utterly  selfish  employers  these  days,  but  they 
are  fewer  than  ever  before  in  history.  The 
time  win  come  to  fight  them.  Their  ex- 
istence does  not  Justify  labor  in  adopting  a 
similarly  dictatorial  and  short-sighted  atti- 
tude in  this  period  of  national  crisis. 

No  permanent  or  effective  adjustment  In 
earnings  can  be  made  until  production 
problems  are  solved.  Labor's  present  tac- 
tics work  to  unsettle  production  conditions 
rather  than  to  Improve  them.  A  UAW  de- 
mand for  a  second  18' i -cent  rise  would  solve 
nothing.  It  would  merely  start  our  economy 
level  on  a  second  great  upward  swing.  Far 
from  Wnprovlng  matters.  It  would  lay  an- 
other heavy  load  on  the  shoulders  of  all  of 
us.  It  would  delay  recovery,  already  long 
overdue,  for  another  Indefinite  period. 


Empire  Preferences  Will  Not  Be  Given 
Up  by  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  as.surances  given  the  American 
people  about  all  the  conce.ssions  Britain 
Is  going  to  make  in  her  foreign  trade  pol- 
icies in  exchange  for  the  billions  we  have 
undertaken  to  cancel,  and  the  additional 
billions  we  are  a.sked  to  give,  we  have  beon 
told  Britain  would  support  our  propo.^al 
to  reduce,  and  eventually  to  eliminate, 
the  imperial  trade  preference  system  of 
the  British  Empire. 

What  is  imperial  preference?  Reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms,  the  expression  im- 
perial preference.^;  simply  mean  special, 
low  rates  of  import  duties  on  the  products 
Imported  into  England  from  Canada. 
Australia,  and  oilier  countries  making  up 
the  British  Empire.  They  are  lower  than 
the  tariff  rates  which  England  applies  to 
products  imported  from  other  countries. 
Thus,  imperial  preferences  may  be  com- 
pared with  ordinary  commercial  dis- 
counts on  purchases  made  by  members  of 
a  storekeeper's  family  but  not  on  pur- 
chases made  by  the  public  generally. 
These  imperial  preferences  originated  as 
long  ago  as  1902  and  were  enlarged  and 
extended  in  a  series  of  agreements  among 
the  countries  of  the  Briti.sh  Empire  signed 
at  Ottawa  in  1932.  They  have  become 
one  of  a  series  of  discriminatory  practices 
Under  which  American  exports  to  British 
Empire  countries  are  seriously  handi- 
capped and  restricted. 


According  to  Secretary  Byrnes'  speech 
of  February  13,  1946: 

The  most  significant  of  the  benefits 
•  •  •  Is  the  British  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  United  States  trade  poropos- 
als.     •      •      • 

If  the  loan  Ip  approved,  we  can  look  ahead 
with  considerable  confideence  to  a  general 
reduction  of  tariffs  and  the  elimination  of 
preferences. 

The  trade  proposals  of  which  Mr. 
Bjrmes  was  speaking  contain  the  United 
States  suggestions  for  the  reduction  of 
the  Empire  trade  preferences  system, 
and  its  eventual  elimination,  which  are 
formally  to  be  presented  at  an  interna- 
tional trade  conference  some  time  this 
summer. 

However,  there  is  more  than  enough 
already  in  the  record  to  warrant  the  con- 
viction that  the  British  have  no  more 
intention  of  abandoning  their  trade 
preference  system  throughout  the  Em- 
pire than  we  have  to  lower  our  own  tariff 
walls  to  let  in  an  indiscriminate  flood 
of  cheap-production-cost  goods,  or  the 
products  of  slave  labor. 

Prime  Minister  Attlee  interpreted  the 
real  nature  of  Britain's  commitment  on 
this  point.  In  his  speech,  concerning  the 
loan,  in  Parliament  he  stated  that: 

It  is  recognized  that  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  preferences  can  only  be  considered  in 
relation  to  and  In  return  for  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  world  trade  In 
general. 

Mr.  Churchill  also  insisted  during  the 
same  debate  that  throughout  the  war  he 
had  considered  the  system  of  Empire 
trade  preference  to  be  the  lifeblood  of 
the  Briti.sh  Empire,  and  that  during  the 
Atlantic  Conference,  and  during  the  lend- 
lease  agreements,  he  had  received  com- 
plete assurance  from  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  that  they  "were  no  more  com- 
mitted to  abandoning  Empire  preferences 
than  was  the  United  States  to  abolish  her 
tariffs." 

Mr.  Churchill  went  on  to  say: 

It  is,  therefore,  in  my  view,  quite  untrue 
to  say  that  we  are  at  this  time  being  com- 
mitted by  the  Government  to  any  abandon- 
ment of  Imperial  preference  and  still  less  its 
elimination.  Of  coiirse,  if  we  find  ourselves 
In  the  presence  of  proposals  to  effect  a  vast, 
sweeping  reduction  of  tariffs  and  trade  bar- 
riers and  restrictions  all  over  fne  world  of  a 
character  to  give  a  great  exporting  power  to 
this  island  and  to  British  shipping,  which 
Is  a  vital  element  In  the  ser\ices  we  render 
to  other  countries,  and  a  vital  feature  In  our 
means  of  earning  our  dally  bread.  If  we  were 
faced  with  that,  then  undoubtedly.  We  should 
be  confronted  with  a  new  situation  to  which 
we  should  have  to  do  Justice. 

But  Mr.  Churchill  added  the  following 
solemn  warning  to  his  fellow  members  of 
Parliament: 

1  make  no  concealment  of  my  personal 
view  that  If  all  this  came  to  pass  the  vision 
before  mankind  would  have  to  be  brighter 
than  we  Imagine.  I  do  not  see  any  proba- 
bUlty  of  such  a  point  being  reached.  It  is 
more  likely  •  •  •  that  tariffs  and  trade 
restrictions  of  all  kinds,  even  though  re- 
duced, will  still  be  maintained  at  levels  which 
severely  hamper  progress  toward  the  ideal 
of  free  Interchange  for  mutual  advantage  of 
goods  and  services  throughout  the  world. 

This  certainly  does  not  indicate  any 
general  or  specific  understanding  or  in- 


tention on  the  part  of  the  British  to 
abandon  their  Empire  preference  system. 
Fear  marks  the  general  British  attitude 
toward  the  hazards  of  the  postwar  world. 
The  London  Economist  stated  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1945.  that: 

The  British  Government  has  evidently 
made  up  Its  mind  that  It  must  retread  th3 
path  of  1925  and  accept  a  £3rEtem  built  on 
the  assumption  of  stabUlty  and  expansion 
before  the  stability  and  expansion  can  be 
assured.    •     •     • 

But  the  probability  is  all  too  great  that 
the  decision  will  be  regretted  on  one  side 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Its  principles  reversed 
on  the  other. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  authoritative 
British  publication  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  After.  Mr.  F.  A.  Voigt  as  much 
as  admitted  that,  on  the  basis  of  Amer- 
ica's present  foreign  policy,  Britain's 
whole  economic,  political,  and  military 
structure  and  security  are  beyond  repair, 
Mr.  Voigt  stated  that: 

Russia,  partly  through  her  martial  prowess, 
partly  through  her  sharpnp,ss  of  perception 
and  singleness  of  purpose,  and  partly 
through  the  catastrophic  political  defeats 
suffered  by  Great  Britain  during  the  war.  has 
and  continues  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  peace; 

She  alone  of  the  victorious  powers  has 
achieved  m.ore  than  the  defeat  of  the  com- 
mon foe.  She  has  conducted  a  combined 
offensive  against  enemies,  allies  and  neu- 
trals. •  •  •  But  her  conquests  have  Just 
begun,  and  will  not  have  been  completed 
until  she  is  master  of  all  Eiu-ope,  until  the 
has  established  hegemony  over  Asia,  and 
until  the  extent  of  her  power  Is  such  that 
she  will  be  able  to  Intervene  decisively  In 
all  the  major  affairs  of  the  world. 

In  other  words,  Britain  sees  hersslf 
faced  with  the  kind  of  a  world  which  she 
fought  this  war  to  destroy.  In  the  process 
of  fighting,  she  bankrupted  herself.  She 
helped  to  destroy  that  kind  of  world  econ- 
omy and  stability  by  which  alone  she 
could  recoup  her  losses.  It  is  preposter- 
ous therefore  to  imagine  that  Britain 
would  ever  surrender  her  empire  prefer- 
ence system  unless  she  were  to  receive  a 
satisfactory  substitute  in  exchange,  by 
which  she  could  succeed  in  getting  out  of 
the  desperate  economic  predicament  in 
which  she  now  finds  herself. 

The  financial  ajrreements  provide,  at 
the  outset,  that  Britain  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  either  interest  or  princi- 
pal on  this  gift-loan,  until  December  31, 
1951.  Even  then  it  is  specifically  pro- 
vided, so  far  as  the  payment  of  interest 
Is  concerned,  that  the  United  States  will 
grant  a  waiver,  if: 

(a>  The  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  finds  it  necessary,  in  view  of 
the  present  and  prospective  conditions 
of  International  exchange  and  the  level 
of  its  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves; 
and 

(b)  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
certifies  that  the  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  home-produced  exports, 
plus  its  net  income  from  invisible  cur- 
rent transactions  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments, was  on  the  average  over  the  five 
preceding  calendar  years  less  than  the 
average  annual  amount  of  United  King- 
dom Imports  during  1936-38.  fixed  at 
866  million,  as  such  figures  may  be  ad- 
Justed  for  changes  in  the  price  level  oX 
these  imports. 
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In  other  words,  so  far  as  the  repayment 
of  the  interest  charges  is  concerned. 
Great  Britain  is  in  a  position  to  dictate 
completely  to  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  prospect  whatever  that  during  the 
next  5  years  any  such  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  British  exports  is  going  to 
take  place. 

So  far  as  repayment  of  the  principal 
is  concerned  the  monetary  fund  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement  specifically 
provides,  as  the  publication.  Planning, 
published  in  London,  on  January  4,  1946, 
stated: 

The  right.  In  any  circunostance,  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  controls  to  regulate  inter- 
national capital  movementa  still  applies  to 
Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain  must  find  some  way  to  bal- 
ance her  International  payments  if  she  la 
ever  to  recover  from  the  predicament  in 
which  she  finds  herself.  To  this  end  the 
abolition  of  the  Empire  trade-preference  sys- 
tem could  only  come  after  the  discovery  and 
-  application  of  new  trade  measures  which 
would  guarantee  her  own  economic  recovery. 
No  nation  can  maintain  a  permanent  deficit 
economy  for  long  without  either  going  into 
bankruptcy  and  repudiation  or,  finally,  re- 
sorting to  war. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  a  happy  solution 
for  Britain? 

In  the  first  place  if  we  turn  to  the  British 
white  paper  we  find  the  British  Govern- 
ment anticipates  a  continuing  deficit  up  to 
the  year  1950  of  an  amount  almost  double 
the  suggested  figure  of  this  gift-loan.  Ac- 
cording to  the  white  paper: 

On  the  basis  of  a  $3,000,000,000  deficit  in 
1946.  it  would  not  be  safe  to  base  policy  on 
the  assumption  of  less  than  $2,000,000,000 
to  provide  for  the  2  years  1947  and  1948 
taken  together  and  for  some  more  modest 
deficiency  in  1949-50  before  the  attainment 
of  stable   equilitrlum. 

But  what  is  more  revealing  is  the 
further  admission  in  the  white  paper 
that  the  establishment  of  this  optimistic 
equilibrium  between  imports  and  exports 
may  require  a  volume  of  exports  nearer 
75  than  50  percent  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
war level. 

Just  how  does  anyone  Imagine  that 
Britain  is  going  to  be  able  to  manage 
such  a  staggering  revival  and  extension 
of  her  export  capacity  In  the  face  of  the 
following  obvious  conditions? 

In  the  first  place  Britain  is  now  con- 
fronted with  a  state-controlled,  closed- 
door  trade  policy,  which  has  been  im- 
posed by  Russia  around  half  the  world. 
,  Secretary  Byrnes  admitted  that  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  a  world  in  which 
Britain  would  be  able  to  abandon  her 
present  practices  we  must  have  a  world 
system  of  multilateral  trading.  Said 
Mr.  Bjrnes: 

If  Interchange  Is  not  free  and  easy,  the 
trade  world  t«nd3  to  freeze  into  two  sep- 
arate areas. 

Now  word  comes  from  the  House  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Postwar  Economic 
Po-icy  and  Planning  report  issued  on 
February  8.  1946,  that: 

A  new  type  of  Soviet  control  Joining  eco- 
ncmtc  and  political  advantages  is  emerging 
which  makes  a  substantial  extension  of  mul- 
tilateral trading  with  those  covmtrles — with- 
in the  Russian  sphere — impossible. 

Britain  is  also  confronted  with  the 
other  half  of  the  world — outside  the 
Russian  sphere — being  torn  in  two  from 


within  by  the  self-defeating  policies  of 
the  United  States,  which  have  destroyed 
one  of  Britain's  greatest  markets, 
namely,  Germany.  With  the  destruction 
of  Germany's  productive  capacity,  which 
represented  25  percent  of  the  world's 
productive  capacity  in  steel,  machine 
tools,  and  technical  and  research  equip- 
ment, Britain  has  been  forced  to  watch 
a  great  part  of  her  other  markets  dis- 
appear. Germany  played  a  tremendous 
part  in  the  economies  of  the  other  na- 
tions in  Europe  and  Asia,  which  enabled 
those  nations  to  carry  on  trade  with 
Great  Britain. 

On  top  of  this  serious  blow,  Britain  is 
also  loaded  with  the  terrible  burdens  of 
rearmaments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ter- 
rible costs  of  occupation,  and  the  con- 
tinued costs  of  conscription.  On  March 
4,  1946,  Mr.  Rhys  Davies  stated  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament,  so  far  as  these  an- 
ticipated costs  were  concerned: 

I  am  surprised  at  the  glib  way  in  which 
honorable  Members  talk  about  these  2.000,000 
men  and  cost  of  their  upkeep.  Has  It 
occurred  to  most  of  them.  I  wonder,  that  we 
are  spending  on  these  forces  referred  to  in 
the  white  paper,  more  than  the  total  sum  we 
are  about  to  borrow  from  America?  It  is 
twice  as  much  as  the  total  sum  we  Intend  to 
spend  on  the  social  services,  including  educa- 
tion, housing,  unemployment  insurance, 
health  insurance,  and  pensions. 

Britain  is  also  staggering  under  the  tre- 
mendous burden  of  the  silver  bloc  debt 
with  which  she  emerged  from  this  war; 
a  debt  totalling  around  $15,000,000,000. 
Some  way  must  be  found  for  her  to  liqui- 
date that  debt  along  with  her  other  prob- 
lems. It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that 
Britain  will  follow  the  course  advocated 
by  the  American  proponents  of  this  loan, 
that  she  refund  her  silver  block  indebted- 
ness and  force  her  colonies,  and  many  of 
her  dominions,  to  accept  an  American- 
dominated  gold  standard  in  return. 

This  gift-loan  is  actually  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  British  Empire.  We 
are  taking  a  step  in  which  we  actually 
start  to  underwTite,  and  finally  to  incor- 
porate the  economies  of  and  the -failures 
within  the  British  possessions. 

Britain  is  also  confronted  with  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  by  the  very  fact  of, 
her  vast  nationalization  program.  The 
world  has  yet  to  see  a  nationalistic  econ- 
omy or  government  which  did  not  have 
to  turn  to  self-sufficiency  to  protect  its 
own  Interests  in  the  face  of  threatened 
shortages  and  insurmountable  trade  re- 
strictions which  made  internal  condi- 
tions unbearable  and  unworkable.  Not 
only  has  Britain  gone  in  for  the  national- 
ization of  her  banks,  of  her  mines,  and 
other  of  her  essential  industries,  but 
Britain  is  already  committed  to  the  Beve- 
ridge  plan.  That  plan  provides  for  a  so- 
called  stable  level  of  economic  security 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  History 
has  yet  to  show  an  example  of  a  society 
based  on  centralized  government  con- 
trols, which  guaranteed  certain  basic 
standards,  that  did  not  have  to  maintain 
and  extend  those  controls  over  every 
aspect  of  national  and  individual  life. 

Britain  can  never  maintain  such  a 
social  standard  without  applying  even 
more  rigorous  controls,  and  without  ex- 
tending those  controls  far  across  the  At- 


lantic and  Pacific  to  her  entire  Imperial 
structure.  That,  her  Dominions  would 
never  submit  to. 

Thus,  if  we  grant  this  gift-loan,  we 
will  be  financing,  in  part  at  least,  a  sys- 
tem of  socialism  diametrically  opposed 
to  our  American  system  of  free  constitu- 
tional government,  free  enterprise,  and 
free  society. 

In  the  face  of  these  tremendous  prob- 
lems, it  seems  obvious  that  England's  one 
last  hope  for  an  expanding  world  market, 
based  on  a  genuine  revival  of  multi- 
lateral trade  and  multilateral  tariff  re- 
ductions, especially  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  offers  little  inducement, 
and  no  real  opportunity  for  her  to 
abandon  her  present  empire  trade  pref- 
erence system. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  recent 
years  about  ^he  United  States  lowering 
her  tariff  walls  and  leading  the  way  in 
breaking  down  trade  restrictions.  We 
are  already  experiencing  tremendous  dif- 
ficulty within  our  own  economy.  Any 
system  of  economic  or  political  inter- 
national socialism  which  rests  entirely 
upon  America  for  its  future  success  is 
doomed  to  failure.  Russia  has  already 
demonstrated  that  her  course  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  extreme  nationalism. 

If  we  really  want  to  help  the  British 
to  regain  a  high  production  and  high  con- 
sumption level  of  economy,  and  thus  to 
enable  them  to  get  back  on  their  feet, 
it  could  make  a  far  greater  contribution 
toward  that  end  by  repudiating  the  po- 
litical betrayals  and  reversing  the  terrible 
postwar  policies  we  have  pursued  thus 
far.  Certainly,  Britain  would  welcome 
such  a  change. 


The  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHU-.ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Christian   Science   Monitor  of  June   6,' 
1946: 

TO   PUT  THINGS   STR.MGHT 

The  terrific  cloud  of  dust  kicked  up  by 
that  weird  alliance  of  prolabor  liberals  and 
prolndustry  conservatives  over  pending  labor 
legislation  is  more  and  more  obscuring  and 
confusing  the  issues.  It  Is  time  to  get  thera 
straight  £gain. 

The  Case  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  ind  awaits  action  by  the  President. 
Mr.  Truman's  strike-emergency  legislation 
has  been  passed  in  different  forms  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  two  versions  must 
be  reconciled  and  passed  again. 

Tlie  Case  bill  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
strike -emergency  bill,  nor  could  the  latter 
carry  cut  the  purpose  of  the  former.  The 
emergency  legislation.  In  the  words  of  Repre- 
sentative JEaar  VooKHis,  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine "whether  the  Government  could  meet 
a  crisis";  the  Case  bill  belongs  In  the  category 
of  "legislation  with  which  the  country  must 
live  for  years."  The  question  is  not,  which  is 
the  better  of.  the  two,  but  how  does  each 
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mensiire  up  to  the  distinct  situation  It  was 
designed  to  meet. 

What  needs  Justify  the  President's  emer- 
gency measure  or  something  very  like  it? 
First,  there  is  the  desperate  need  for  Congress 
to  speak  out,  as  the  President  has  done,  and 
proclaim  that  no  private  interest  or  combina- 
tion of  Interests  Is  bigger  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  the  people. 

Second,  there  Is  the  very  specific  and  Im- 
mediate threat  of  a  tie-up  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  Note  that,  as  the  Presi- 
dent firmly  prepares  to  translate  Into  action 
his  promise  that  essential  ships  will  move,  the 
utterances  of  the  Maritime  Union  leaders 
grow  less  extreme  and  both  sides  draw  closer 
together. 

Third,  the  passage  of  vigorous  emergency 
legislation  would  give  Congress  time  in  which 
to  prepare  more  thoughtfully  measure* 
which  get  at  the  root  of  industrial  strife  in- 
stead of  merely  striking  at  its  more  aggra- 
vatliig  manifestations. 

Does  the  Case  bill  offer  a  labor  code  with 
which  the  Nation  should  be  expected  to  live 
for  years?  It  is  the  kind  of  patchwork  of 
good  and  bad  which  usually  results  from  im- 
provising long-range  legislation  in  the  heat 
of  a  crisis.  Philip  Murray's  recent  letter  to 
the  President  gives  added  evidence  that  union 
labor  will  fight  any  abridgement  whatever  of 
Its  strike  weapon.  But  union  labor  seems 
convinced  that  the  Case  bill  In  particular 
springs  from  sources  more  interested  In 
breaking  unions  than  In  developing  good 
working  relations  with  them.  In  this  re- 
spect, if  In  no  other,  the  bill  holds  poor 
promise  for  peace. 

Viewed  from  the  other  side,  the  Case  bill 
leaves  luisolved  the  problem  of  the  ultimate 
emergencies  in  utilities  and  quasl-utllitles, 
so  recently  exemplified  In  the  rail  strike.  Nor 
does  It  get  down  to  the  real  causes  of  union 
labor's  unduly  monopolistic  power:  the 
special  legal  status  under  which  big  unions 
too  easily  acquire  sole  bargaining  rights,  and 
the  helplessness  of  the  rank  and  file  In  too 
many  unions  against  rule  by  Intrenched 
leaders  or  cliques. 

What,  then,  should  Congress  do?  The  an- 
swer seems  clear.  Pass  the  President's  emer- 
gency legislation  at  once,  holding  back,  If  It 
BO  prefers,  the  badly  misrepresented  draft 
provision  as  a  resource  in  reserve.  Then, 
should  Mr.  Trimian  veto  the  Case  bill,  create 
a  joint  committee,  bipartisan,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Interests  of  management, 
labor,  and  the  consumer,  to  draft  a  labor 
code,  thoughtfully,  promptly,  but  not  hastily. 
That  sort  of  action  will  get  somewhere. 


Joint  Resolution  To  Elect  United  States 
Representatives  to  the  United  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'l        Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
resignation  of  Mr.  Stettinius.  United 
States  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, brings  to  public  attention  in  a 
new  way  our  national  relationship  to 
that  international  body,  and  points  the 
need  for  a  closer  popular  participation 
In  the  selection  of  our  representatives 
to  it. 

Mr.  Stettinius  was  our  first  representa- 
tive. He  was  appointed  by  President 
Truman  to  the  post,  after  resigning  as 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  way  for  Mr. 


James  P.  Byrnes.  Aside  from  his  for- 
mal confirmation  by  the  Senate,  he  held 
no  mandate  directly  from  the  American 
electorate.  In  plain  words,  he  was,  as 
any  Presidential  appointee  must  be,  a 
subordinate  member  of  the  incumbent 
administration. 

His  resignation  now  leaves  a  gap 
which  will  be  filled  by  a  locum  tenens  un- 
til next  January,  a  7-month  period  of 
the  greatest  strei^s  and  danger  in  inter- 
national relationships,  during  which 
every  political  indication  forecasts  a  se- 
ries of  major  crises,  directed  at  weaken- 
ing the  internal  and  international  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Our  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  will  need 
all  the  popular  support  he  can  command 
in  this  situation. 

Our  representative-nominate.  Senator 
Warren  Austin  can  count  upon  such 
popular  support.  His  appointment 
shows  President  Truman's  perception  of 
the  importance  of  the  post,  and  is  a 
happy  sign  of  the  President's  honorable 
intention  to  impress  upon  it  a  national 
character,  rather  than  to  use  it  as  a  tool 
for  partisanship.  However,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  this  high-minded  policy 
will  always  prevail. 

This  is  only  one  reason  why  many  be- 
lieve that  Presidential  appointment  of 
our  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  will  not  permanently 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States;  or  the  best  interests  of  a  United 
Nations  which  is  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  peace,  once  peace  shall  have  been 
made.  Such  people,  and  I  am  one  of 
them,  are  convinced  that  our  represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations  should  be 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  preferably  chosen 
at  an  election  to  be  held  regularly  for 
that  sole  and  special  purpose,  so  that  the 
policies  of  the  candidates  may  be  made 
clear,  and  the  representative  will  hold 
his  post  by  choice  of  the  people  upon 
such  policies. 

Certainly,  if  the  United  Nations  is  to 
fulfill  the  hopes  we  all  hold  for  it.  we 
should  choose  our  representative  to  it  no 
less  carefully  than  we  choose  a  President 
whom  we  elect  by  the  baUots  of  the  whole 
voting  population. 

Under  our  Constitution,  of  course,  no 
provision  now  exists  for  such  an  election. 
In  order  that  it  may  become  an  estab- 
lished part  of  our  political  fabric,  and 
help  the  United  Nations  to  grow  into  a 
confederacy  which  holds  together  the 
peace- desiring  peoples  of  the  world,  it  is 
necessary  to  attach  an  amendment  to 
our  basic  charter. 

For  that  purpose.  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolution: 

The  following  article  la  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  ConstituUon  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  ratified  by  the  leglslattires  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 
ASTICLX  — 
Section  1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  provide  for  the  election  by  popular  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  representative,  or  repre- 
sentatives If  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions sbaU  provide  for  more  than  one  repre- 
sentative, and  deputy  representatives,  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Security  CouncU  of  the 
United  Nations.    The  term  of  office  of  each 


elected  representative  or  deputy  representa- 
tive shall  be  4  years,  unless  the  CharUr  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  provide  for  a  specific 
term  of  office  of  other  than  4  years  for  the 
representatives  and  deputy  representatives  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
elected  to  the  office  of  representative  or 
deputy  representative  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Security  Council  unless  he  shall  be 
eligible  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  un- 
less it  shall  have  been  ratified  sts  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission. 


Threatened  Rider  to  NLRB  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv£sday.  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
ported that  an  effort  will  be  made  this 
year  to  attach  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  appropriation  a  rider 
similar  to  that  which  was  attached  last 
year  to  the  War  Labor  Board  appropria- 
tion. This  rider  would  prohibit  the 
Board  from  using  its  funds  for  any  cases 
involving  over  a  million  and  a  half  work- 
ers who  are  under  the  law  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  The  rider  as  attached  to  the 
War  Labor  Board  appropriation  last  year 
reads: 

That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  used  in  connection 
with  Investigation,  hearing,  directives,  or  or- 
ders concerning  bargaining  unlU  composed 
In  whole  or  In  part  of  agricultural  laborers 
u  that  term  is  defined  in  the  Social  Security 
Act.  la  section  409.  title  42,  United  States 
Code. 

Section  2  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  now  defines  the  employees 
who  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
act.  Workers  who  may  be  truly  regard- 
ed as  farm  labor  are  by  the  terms  of  this 
section  presently  excluded  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  act.  The  farmers  hired 
hand  and  other  employees  engaged  in 
ordinary  cultivating  and  harvesting  op- 
erations have  never  been  included  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

What  the  rider  proposes  to  do  is  to 
refuse  to  permit  the  Board  to  exercise 
Its  lawful  jurisdiction  In  connection  with 
employees  in  highly  industrialized,  mass 
production  packing  shed  and  processing 
plants  located  off  the  farm.  This  would 
cover  approximately  1.000,000  employees. 

Moreover,  by  a  trick  phrase  the  rider 
would  exclude  an  entire  bargaining  unit 
as  long  as  a  single  worker  in  the  unit 
can  be  regarded  as  coming  within  this 
false  and  expanded  concept  of  agricul- 
tural labor.  It  is  estimated  that  an  ad- 
ditional group  of  half  a  million  will  be 
excluded  by  this  device.  The  rider 
would  further  result  in  great  confusion 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  determinmg 
whether  a  bargaining  unit  includes  any 


Russian  sphere— being  torn  in  two  from      tending  those  controls  far  across  the  At-      the  better  of.  the  two,  but  how  does  each 
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single  worker  who  can  be  said  to  come 
within  the  excluded  category. 

Apart  from  these  evils  in  its  contents 
and  its  substance  the  proposed  rider 
typifies  the  viclousness  of  seeking  to 
evade  the  obligations  of  law  by  the  back- 
handed device  of  riders  attached  to  ap- 
propriations. There  have  been  efforts  in 
the  past  to  amend  the  act  to  exclude 
these  broad  groups  of  workers  from  the 
benefits  of  the  act.  Up  to  this  date  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  enact  such  an 
amendment.  The  device  of  appropria- 
tions riders  is  thus  being  brought  into 
play  in  an  effort  to  evade  the  proper 
procedures  of  amendment.  The  law  is 
left  on  the  books  but  the  use  of  funds  for 
Its  enforcement  is  so  circumscribed  as  to 
make  the  law  a  nonenity. 

By  thus  seeking  to  legislate  through 
appropriations.  Congress  has  been  plac- 
ing the  Board  in  the  position  of  seeking 
interpretations  of  these  riders  from  the 
Comptroller  General.  The  result  Is  that 
the  Comptroller  General,  and  not  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (as  re- 
quired by  statute)  is  forced  to  render 
decisions  as  to  when  and  where  the  act 
may  be  enforced.  The  Comptroller 
General  is  not  a  judicial  officer  and  yet 
the  rider  device  converts  him  into  a 
superjudge. 


The  TruUi  About  Railroad  Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  more  particularly 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  of  that  committee,  I  feel 
It  my  duty  to  make  a  statement  in  the 
Interest  of  the  House  having  the  true  facts 
regarding  the  proposed  legislation  dealing 
with  railroad  retirement  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

There  have  been  many  statements 
made  here  and  elsewhere  about  the  com- 
mittee amendment  that  is  proposed  to 
the  bill.  H.  R.  1362.  which  statements 
simply  do  not  square  with  the  facts.  In 
the  first  place,  the  full  committee  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  have 
given  more  hours  of  profound  study  and 
work  to  this  legislation  than  to  all  other 
matters  that  have  come  before  the  com- 
mittee in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  committee's  work  took  longer  than 
should  have  been  required  because  the 
proponents  of  the  introduced  bill  refused 
to  consider  any  amendment  whatever. 
They  sat  back  adamantly  insisting  that 
the  committee  report  to  the  House  the 
Introduced  bill  with  no  changes. 

Instead  of  cooperating  in  arriving  at 
workable  provisions,  their  efforts  were 
directed  at  ob.structing  such  procedure. 

The  committee  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  15  to  6, 
which  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  committee  amendment 
over  the  introduced  bill. 


Let  me  digress  to  say  that  If  the  at- 
titude of  the  proponents  of  the  original 
bill  were  to  be  adopted  by  the  House, 
that  the  House  might  as  well  abandon 
the  committee  system.  If  the  commit- 
tee is  to  be  falsely  accused  because  It 
tries  to  perfect  an  introduced  bill,  then 
why  refer  the  bill  to  the  committee  at 
all? 

But  this  legislation  was  so  involved  and 
so  technical  that  the  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  did  not  have  and  could 
not  have  had  the  time  to  properly  study 
and  intelligently  decide  a  course  of  ac- 
tion. Acting  under  the  established  and 
proven  procedure  and  assuming  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  did  want  the 
advice  of  the  committee  which  had  made 
such  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
matter,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  recommended, 
and  will  stand  solidly  by  its  recommen- 
dation, the  features  contained  in  the 
committee  amendment. 

Interested  persons  outside  of  the  Con- 
gress have,  through  ignorance  or  delib- 
erate misrepresentation,  caused  many 
railroad  workers  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  provides  no  additional 
benefits  for  the  worker  or  his  family. 
Railroad  workers  in  my  district  have 
falsely  been  led  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  gives  them  nothing 
in  the  form  of  additional  benefits,  but 
merely  increases  the  tax  on  the  employee 
while  decreasing  the  total  tax  on  the 
employer.  Other  Members  of  the  House 
have  told  me  of  similar  misapprehen- 
sions held  by  railroad  workers  in  their 
respective  districts. 

In  order  to  clear  up  this  widespread 
misrepresentation  let  me  suggest  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  read  the  re- 
port— No.  1989 — which  accompanied  H. 
R.  1362.  In  that  report  it  is  shown  clear- 
ly and  concisely  what  the  committee 
amendment  proposes  to  do  and  what  it 
does  not  do  by  comparing  the  points  cov- 
ered in  the  Crosser  bill,  the  committee 
amendment,  and  the  present  law.  Let 
me  briefly  state  them  here: 

<1)  Survivors'  annuities:  The  Crosser 
bill  proposed  to  give  annuities  to  surviv- 
ing widows,  dependent  children,  and  de- 
pendent parents  in  an  amount  25  per- 
cent higher  than  the  Social  Security  Act 
gives  persons  covered  under  that  act. 
The  committee  amendment  adopted  this 
general  proposal,  but  scaled  down  the 
amount  of  benefits  to  equal  the  benefits 
paid  employees  In  other  businesses  cov- 
ered under  the  Social  Security  Act,  at  the 
same  time  holding  down  the  cost  that 
would  have  had  to  be  assessed  against 
railroad  employees  for  the  higher 
benefits. 

(2)  Liberalized  disability  annuities: 
The  committee  amendment  adopted  the 
provisions  covered  in  the  introduced  bill 
almost  exactly  as  proposed  in  the  intro- 
duced bill  with  the  sole  exception  that. 
If  a  disabihty  annuity  Is  to  be  allowed  for 
less  than  30  years  of  service,  the  disabling 
injury  or  illness  must  be  in  some  way 
related  to  the  employment. 

(3)  Reduction  in  retirement  age  for 
women :  The  committee  gives  exactly  the 
same  reduction  In  retirement  age  for 
women  as  was  given  in  the  introduced 
bill. 


(4  >  Liberalization  of  minimum  annui- 
ty provisions:  The  committee  amend- 
ment gives  exactly  the  same  benefits  pro- 
posed in  the  Introduced  bill. 

(5)  Increase  in  the  tax:  The  com- 
mittee amendment  increases  the  tax  on 
employees  and  employers  In  the  amount 
advised  by  the  skilled  actuary  employed 
by  the  committee,  viz,  by  i  total  of  5  per- 
cent divided  equally,  i.  e..  2V2  percent  on 
employees  and  2^2  percent  on  employers, 
to  cover  the  new  benefits  and  1 1  make  up 
the  deficiency  in  the  present  fund. 

(6)  The  introduced  bill  would  set  un- 
employment-insurance benefits  for  serv- 
ice-connected disemployment  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  $25  for  a  maximum  of  26  weeks, 
and  would  grant  unemployment-insur- 
ance benefits  for  illness  or  accident,  how- 
ever incurred,  at  a  maximum  of  $25  for 
26  weeks.  The  Congress  has  refused  to 
adopt  a  maximum  of  $20  for  a  maximum 
of  20  weeks  to  employees*  under  State 
unemployment-compensation  systems  as 
recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  has  given 
to  the  GI  $20  for  20  weeks,  which  is 
exactly  the  benefit  given  railroad  em- 
ployees under  the  present  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  railroad  workers  are  not 
entitled  to  more  liberal  treatment  in  this 
respect  than  are  the  GI's. 

.  (7)  The  committee  granted  an  experi- 
ence rating  or  a  merit  rating  or  sliding 
scale  tax  rate  on  unemployment  insur- 
ance— which  tax  is  paid  solely  by  the 
employers — along  the  lines  that  the  same 
arrangement  is  extended  to  employers  in 
45  of  the  State  systems. 

(8)  The  committee  did  not  adopt  the 
increased  coverage  provisions  proposed  in 
the  introduced  bill. 

There  you  have  the  facts.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Let  the  House  take  its  choice  between 
the  Crosser  bill  and  the  committee 
amendment,  but  in  doing  so  the  Mem- 
bers should  have  the  misrepresentations 
cleared  up  and  the  truth  set  out.  That 
I  have  done  in  these  remarks. 


Black  Markets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MAssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Post  of  June  10,  1946: 

BLACK    MARKETS 

The  fact  must  be  faced  here  and  now  that 
the  only  market  left  In  the  United  States  In 
which  commodities  are  always  available  at  a 
price  Is  the  black  market. 

Everyone  who  eats  meat  Is  trading  In  th« 
black  market,  either  knowingly  or  unwit- 
tingly. To  a  large  extent  this  Is  true  of  many 
other  commodities  and  of  virtually  all  the 
consumer  goods  for  which  the  public  Is  bid- 
ding up  prices. 

It  sounds  very  noble  of  OPA  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  officials  In  Washington 
to  talk  of  preventing  commodities  from 
reaching  the  black  market,  but  the  same  sen- 
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tlments  have  been  expressed  during  the  past 
4  years,  even  while  OPA  wm  at  the  peak  of 
lU  power,  but  the  black  market  grew,  flour- 
ished, and  has  taken  over  management  of 
virtually  everything  in  short  supply.  t 

The  indlgnltlon  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  over  the  shabby  treat- 
ment they  have  received,  contrasted  with 
what  they  were  entitled  to  expect  from  their 
Government  in  the  matter  of  stabilization,  is 
rapidly  coming  to  a  crisis.  There  are  the  dim 
beginnings  of  a  consumers'  strike. 

>11  the  head  wagging  being  done  about  the 
amount  of  wild  money  in  circulation,  which 
is  being  gambled,  used  to  compete  for  con- 
Bumer  goods,  or  squandered  In  luxuries  which 
are  nonessential,  cannot  accomplish  the 
needed  stabilization.  Campaigns  to  sell  new 
issues  of  Victory  bonds  wlU  not  tap  a  frac- 
tion of  the  immense  amount  of  money  In 
free  circulation. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  from  the  people 
that  bad  planning  and  lax  administration 
of  the  law  is  rifling  their  pockets  of  all  they 
saved  during  the  war.  The  homes  they 
planned  to  buUd  will  not  be  built  because, 
by  the  time  they  are  able  to  buy  materials 
their  money  will  be  gone,  either  into  the 
black  markeU  or  Into  frivolities,  or  taxed 
away  by  numb-brained  lawmakers  who  are 
ftiU  floundering  around  with  an  economic 
^situation  which  they  have  not  tried  to  com- 
prehend. 

The  checks  and  balances  In  our  Govern- 
ment, favorite  phrase  of  phrase  quoters.  are 
no  longer  Infallible.  Labor  has  turned  mo- 
nopolistic while  the  Government  has  man- 
acled management. 

Tliose  who  would  blame  management  for 
exerting  constant  pressure  to  obtain  higher 
prices  to  offset  Increases  In  labor  costs  are 
ignoring  the  fact  that  labor  has  made  full 
production  and  lower  prices  Impossible  by 
preventing  the  attainment  of  a  full  volume 
of  consumer  goods  to  meet  the  exorbitant 
demands  for  goods. 

Too  many  people  take  the  attitude  that 
the  person  who  buys  nonessentials  in  the 
black  market  comes  under  the  aphorism  that 
"a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted."  It 
is  not  that  kind  of  a  black  market,  however, 
which  is  wrecking  the  Nation's  economy  and 
sending  prices  soaring  to  Inflationary  levels. 
It  Is  the  black  market  which  Is  depriving  the 
American  people  of  shelter,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing, the  essentials  of  life,  by  grabbing  for 
higher  and  ever  higher  prices,  victimizing  a 
whole  nation  to  benefit  a  few. 

In  their  confusion  the  American  people 
are  blaming  other  nations  for  not  sharing  the 
burden  of  rehabilitating  the  world,  and  they 
are  blaming  everyone  except  those  who  are 
actually  at  fault— the  men  who  made  the 
laws,  but  lacked  the  courage  to  stand  up 
against  pressure  groups,  theorists,  and  selfish 
Interests.  They  could  have  given  the  Arnerl- 
can  people  a  square  deal,  and  they  still  can 
snatch  control  from  greedy  hands  of  black 
marketeers.  It  will  not  be  done  In  bits  and 
pieces,  however.  It  must  be  done  by  an  over- 
all plan. 


United  Spanish  War  Veterans  Auxiliary 
Presents  Prize-Winning  Essay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Ladies  Auxiliaries  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  have  been 
conducting  essay  contests  throughout  the 


Nation.  First  prize  in  California  went 
to  John  Powers  Schmitt  of  Whittler. 
Calif.  This  13-year-old  young  American 
has  developed  so  interesting  a  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  the  Spanish  War  to 
World  War  11  that  I  am  asking  to  place 
his  essay  in  the  Record. 

HOW  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAS  HEUEO  TO 
MAKE  WORLD  WAR  U  SUCCESSFUL  IN  THE 
PACIFIC 

The  Spanish-American  War  was  a  short 
war  between  Spain  and  America  and  took 
place  In  1898.  This  war  started  over  Spain's 
relations  with  Cubi  and  resulted  In  our 
taking  over  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  essay  will  be  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  and  How  It  Helped  to  Win  World 
War  II. 

The  Spanish-American  War  originated  in 
Cuba,  a  moderately  sized  Island  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Cuba,  at  this  time,  was  a  colony 
of  Spain.  Spain  Imposed  heavy  taxes  on  the 
Cubans  and  raised  tariffs  on  practically  all 
goods  entering  the  colony.  America  had 
many  commercial  Interests  in  Cuba  and  also 
as  another  American  counUy,  we  shared  the 
feeling  of  freedom  of  the  Cubans.  The  United 
States  took  sides  with  Cuba,  and  the  battle- 
ship Maine  was  sent  to  Cuba  to  protect  the 
city  of  Havana  and  American  Interests  there. 
This  ship  was  mysteriously  blown  up  In 
Havana  Harbor  on  the  night  of  February  15. 
1898.  The  blame  for  this  explosion  was  never 
actually  placed  on  any  one  person  or  groups 
of  persons,  but  the  American  public  believed 
the  Spanish  were  at  fault,  so  war  was  In- 
evitable. 

The  United  States  Congress  formally  de- 
manded the  withdrawal  of  all  Spanish 
forces  from  Cuba  and  surrounding  Lslands. 
but  before  Spain  had  received  this  message, 
the  American  ambassador  was  dUmlssed,  and 
on  April  24,  Spain  officially  declared  war  with 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  was  the  first 
major  engagement  of  the  war  and  took  place 
in  Manila  Bay  in  the  Philippine  Islands  on 
May  1.  1898.  The  battle  was  between  an 
American  fleet  under  Commodore  (later  Ad- 
miral) George  Dewey,  and  a  Spanish  fleet  of 
equal  strength  under  command  of  Admiral 
Montojo.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  supported 
by  land  batteries.  The  American  fleet,  which 
was  In  Chinese  waters  at  the  opening  of  the 
war,  shifted  to  the  Philippines  as  soon  as 
war  started.  Dewey  engaged  the  Spanish 
fleet  m  a  fight  that  lasted  several  hours. 
During  the  battle  10  Spanish  ships  were  de- 
stroyed and  about  400  Spanish  sailors  were 
killed.  None  of  Dewey's  ships  were  lost,  no 
men  were  killed  and  only  7  were  wounded. 
Within  a  month  E>ewey  was  reinforced  by 
land  troops  under  General  Merrltt,  and  on 
August  13.  1898.  the  city  of  Manila  was  taken 
by  the  United  States  Army. 

Before  1898,  American  officials  did  not  want 
bases  far  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States, 
but  after  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  Bay  the 
need  for  a  central  Pacific  base  showed  up. 
The  Hawaiian  Islands,  then  unclaimed,  were 
annexed  In  1898  with  the  approval  of  the 
Hawaiian  people.  During  World  U.  Pearl 
Harbor,  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  served  as  the 
major  base  for  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Manila  was  thoroughly  ridden  with  dis- 
ease when  General  Merrltt's  troops  took  over. 
Some  of  the  worst  diseases  were  yellow  fever, 
malaria,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  plague, 
tuberculosis,  and  certain  parasitic  diseases. 
One  of  the  United  States'  first  jobs  was  to 
clean  up  Manila  and  soon  the  rest  of  the 
Philippines.  The  medical  research  of  the 
Spanish- American  War  aided  greatly  in  fight- 
ing disease  In  World  War  II. 

While  the  Spanish  were  In  power,  they  did 
not  believe  in  wide  education  for  conquered 
people.  The  United  States  immediately  set 
about  to  build  schools,  universities,  and 
churches.    As  the  Filipino*  learned  more  of 


Mlf-fovemment,  they  were  glren  more  of  It. 
and  finally  they  were  promised  complete  In- 
dependence In  1946.  By  doing  all  thl«  we 
have  won  practically  all  Filipinos  to  our  side. 

During  World  War  II  many  Filipino  guer- 
rilla bands  were  organized  and  took  countleas 
thousands  of  Japanese  lives  and  destroyed 
immeasurable  quantities  of  Japanese  ma- 
terial. By  adding  to  confusion  behind 
Japanese  lines,  these  brave  Filipinos  had 
a  small  but  vitally  Important  Job  in  winning 
World  War  n. 

The  treatment  given  the  Filipinos  has  set 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  fol- 
low In  dealings  with  subject  peoples. 

The  Spanish-American  War  gave  th? 
United  States  its  first  experience  In  dealing 
with  subject  peoples,  and  from  the  above 
it  can  be  seen  how  our  policy  of  fair  vreat- 
ment  of  such  peoples  has  been  repaid  by 
their  help  to  us  toward  the  winning  of 
World  War  n. 

John  Powers  Schmitt. 
Jonatiiun  BaiU:y  Scliocl. 

WHrrriER.  Calif. 

February   23,   1946. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

of  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1946 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  en  the  British  loan 
taken  from  the  Daily  Kennebec  Journal. 
Augusta,  Maine,  May  1 : 

BRrrisH  loan 

Opposition  to  the  proposed  $3,750,000,000 
loan  to  Britain  largely  Is  the  product  of  un- 
considered provincialism.  One  congressional 
faction  felt  that  the  fund  might  be  \ised  to 
develop  colonial  cotton  production  to  the 
detriment  of  the  American  cotton  market. 
Another  asked  whether.  In  exchange  for  the 
loan,  the  British  would  cede  American-devel- 
oped military  bases  on  British  possessions. 
It  was  held  that  by  tliis  loan  the  United 
States  would  subsidize  nationalism  and  so- 
cialism In  Britain.  It  was  viewed  In  some 
quarters  as  a  source  of  hand-outs  for  Russia 
and  her  satellites.  There  was  the  suspicion 
that  Britain  would  default  this  loan. 

The  people  of  England  desperately  need 
this  loan  because  6  years  ct  war  scuttled 
British  economy.  Because  England  physi- 
cally Is  small  she  must  import  food  and 
Industrial  raw  materials.  To  maintain  a 
favorable  living  standard,  the  British  must 
manufacture  and  sell  60  percent  more  goods 
than  In  the  prewar  years.  Her  foreign  In- 
vestments were  Impounded  during  the  emer- 
gency and  sold  to  finance  war  spending.  She 
lost  a  fourth  of  the  merchant  fleet  so  im- 
portant to  national  economy.  She  contracted 
new  foreign  debts;  her  export  Industry  was 
wiped  out,  so  that  until  exports  can  be  re- 
built her  annual  deficit  will  be  one  and  one- 
quarter  billions  of  dollars  per  year.  Five 
years  of  such  a  deficit  would  be  disastrous. 

If  Congress  grants  this  loan,  $3,750,000,000 
line  credit  would  be  esUblislied  in  this  coun- 
try for  England.  Her  prewar  trade  with  us 
was  $578  000,000,  eaual  to  one-sixth  of  our 
export  business.  In  return.  Britain  »-ould 
abandon  trade  blocs  and  work  to  reestablish 
multilateral  trade  relations.  Our  predicted 
export  business  would  be  $10,000,000,000  per 
year,  sound  Insurance  for  fuU  emplpymept 
m  the  United  States.  If  the  loan  is  denied. 
European  nations  wUl  establish  high  unlls. 
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and  form  antl-Amerlcan  trade  blocs.     The 
result  would  be  a  destructive  trade  rivalry. 

The  loan  would  contribute  nothing  to  a 
possible  eSort  to  undermine  our  economy. 
Plrstf  England  is  obligated  to  feed  and  clothe 
her  own  people  who,  after  6  years,  remain  on 
commodity  rations.  As  the  economic  bal- 
ance returns,  competition  can  be  stopped  at 
ports  of  entry,  but  by  helping  restore  this 
balance  we  will  exclude  any  pressure  on 
Britain  to  find  export  outlets  to  compete 
with  us.  The  subject  of  military  bases 
should  be  excluded  in  consideration  for  this 
loan.  The  loan  is  a  straight  business  trans- 
uctiun  carrying  enough  Interest  to  pay  for 
its  handling  and  to  make  it  a  sound  business 
proposition.  The  question  of  military  bases 
IS  quite  apart  from  a  financial  deal  and 
properly  should  be  discussed  by  military  and 
State  Department  agencies. 

There  is  no  possibility  that  this  fun^*.  will 
be  used  to  support  the  nattonullzation  of 
British  .economy.  That  project  must  be 
paid  for  in  British  sterling  raised  by  domes- 
tic loans.  American  dollars  loaned  to 
Britain  mu.«t  be  spent  abroad  to  stabilize 
domestic  reconversion. 

This  loan  to  Britain  does  not  commit  us 
to  a  similar  course  with  any  other  nation. 
It  will  not  signal  the  opening  of  the  Treasury 
for  mass  hand-outs.  Each  nation  must  make 
its  own  deal  and  any  loan  will  be  made  on 
merit.  If  the  loan  is  made  to  Britain  it  will 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween us  and  on  that  basis  we  have  far  more 
to  gain  than  to  lose. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-first  Annual  Diocesan  Council 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  May  15  and  16 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHiS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  VOORras  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  they  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  certain  problems  which  Congress 
must  confront,  and  because  they  offer 
constructive  Christian  guidance  to  us  in 
consideration  of  those  problems.  I  am 
asking  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  certain  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  last  Diocesan  Council 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Virginia: 
REsoLtmoNS  Abopted  by  the  One  Hundred 

AND    FiFTT-riRST    ANNUAL    COUNCIL    HELD    IN 

St.  M.\rk's  Church.  Richmond,  May  15  and 
16.  1946 

RESOLUTION   ON   FOOD  SITUATION    IN   THE   WORLD 

In  View  of  the  unparalleled  and  appalling 
famine  sweeping  Europe,  Asia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  glebe,  where  men  are  seeking  to 
keep  alive  on  from  one-half  to  one-third  of 
the  daily  caloric  content  necessary  to  pre- 
serve life,  the  diocesan  council  affirms  its 
conviction  that  the  people  of  America  are 
now  ready  to  support  any  drastic  action,  even 
inciUding  rationing,  our  Government  may 
take  to  avert  the  starvation  of  millions  of 
people  abroad. 

Furthermore,  we  call  upon  the  members  of 
our  churches  to  practice  rigid  self-denial  in 
the  consumption  of  food,  particularly  wheat, 
cereals,  and  fats,  which  are  most  needed 
abroad,  and  of  which  there  will  not .  be 
enough  to  prevent  starvation  unless  the 
American  people  reduce  their  consumption 
of  audi  foods.     We  commend  President  Tru- 


man for  announcing  that  the  White  House 
will  go  on  a  "European  diet"  of  1.500  calories 
twice  a  week,  and  urge  cur  people  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  needy  to  follow  his  whole- 
some example. 

Finally,  we  ask  that  each  minister  in  the 
diocese  read  this  resolution  from  his  pulpit 
and  ask  his  people  for  Immediate  coopera- 
tion Inasmuch  as  the  crucial  period  for  relief 
lies  within  the  next  3  months. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  petition  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  our  Gov- 
ernment that  conscientious  objectors  who 
have  no  other  charge  against  them  than  that 
of  conscientious  objectors  be  made  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  three  following  conditions: 

First.  That  they  receive  full  and  complete 
amnesty. 

Second.  That  those  who  risked  their  lives 
receive  the  same  benefits  of  those  serving  in 
the  military  services  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

Third.  That  these  men  be  releafi?d  and  re- 
turned to  civilian  status  at  once. 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  acknowl- 
edged the  interdependence  of  its  life  with 
that  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  by  par- 
ticipation in  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
United  States  gives  It  a  special  responsibility 
under  God  to  provide  leadership  In  achiev- 
ing Justice,  peace,  and  well-being  among  the 
nations; 

Therefore  we  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  do  everything  In  Its. power 
to  further  Justice,  peace,  and  well-being  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth;  such  as,  by  pro- 
viding the  loan  to  Great  Britain,  providing 
food  for  starving  peoples,  making  every  effort 
to  achieve  permanent  amicable  and  Just  rela- 
tions with  Russia;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  oi  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Vliginla. 

UNITED  NATIONS  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC  BOMB 

Resolved,  That  the  council  of  the  Diocese 
of  Virginia  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
placing  of  the  control  of  mining  and  pro- 
curing the  elements  that  make  up  the  atomic 
bomb  under  an  international  commission  of 
the  United  Nations; 

Resolved  further.  That  we  go  on  record  as 
being  willing  to  surrender  such  national  sov- 
ereignty as  shall  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  end;  and 

Resolved  further^  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Virginia  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


It  Lies  With  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10 ;  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  evidence  continues  to  mount 
against  the  maladministration  of  OPA. 
Its  effectiveness  has  deteriorated  to  a 
point  where  it  can  no  longer  serve  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  should  be  abol- 
ished forthwith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  illustration  of 
what  Is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  Include  as  part 
of  my  remarks  two  editorials;  one  from 
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the  Rochester  Times  and  the  other  from 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce: 

(From  the  Rochester  Times-Union  of  June 
5.  1946  J 

NO  MEAT,   NO  BUTTER,  NO  BREAD,  AND  NO  SENSE 

Bread  lines  are  on  the  way  back.  Not  the 
bread  lines  the  planned  economy  people  said 
they  only  could  eliminate!  These  are  the 
bigger  bread  lines  that  are  and  always  have 
been  the  consequence  of  permitting  the 
planned-economy  people  to  take  over. 

One  Rochester  housewife  visited  11  stores 
before  she  found  a  loaf  of  bread. 

The  Millers  National  Federation  says  that 
98  percent  of  the  Nation's  flour  mills  are 
clcsed  because  of  Government  diversion  of 
wheat. 

The  New  York  Association  of  Retail  Bakers 
says  every  bakery  in  the  State  will  have  to 
close  1  or  2  days  a  week  for  lack  of  flour. 

We  have  been  managed  put  of  meat.  We 
have  been  managed  out  of  butter.  We  are 
being  managed  out  of  bread. 

For  a  long  while  the  managers  had  an 
airtight  alibi.  They  told  us  during  the  war 
that  we  Couldn't  get  what  we  wanted  to  eat 
because  the  Government  was  sending  It  to 
our  boj's.  Nobody  could  complain  about  that. 
But  our  boys  came  home  and  things  were 
worse. 

Now  the  managers  tell  us  we  can't  get  bread 
because  we  are  sending  it  to  dear  old  human- 
ity. Trie  world  is  starving — which  is  true 
because  the  managers  have  it  by  the  throat — 
and  we  could  not  look  our  conscience  In  the 
eye  If  we  didn't  do  our  part. 

We  certainly  could  not.  But  our  part  Is 
Just  as  certainly  not  the  part  of  standing  idly 
by  while  the  managers  manage  us  out  of 
bread  and  destroy  the  bread  producing  and 
distributing  system  of  this  country. 

The  fact  is  that  flour  mills  from  Buffalo 
to  Kansas  City  were  closing  down  months  be- 
fore the  Government  Jumped  into  the  relief 
business. 

The  mil's  couldn't  get  wheat  at  OPA  ceil- 
ings. It  was  more  profitable  to  feed  wheat 
to  livestock,  dissipating  the  most  fabulously 
bountiful  crops  on  record. 

While  the  flour  mills  were  closing.  Chester 
Bowles  kept  telling  the  farmers  there  was  no 
need  to  hold  their  wheat  because  the  ceilings 
would  not  be  raised.  But  the  farmers  weren't 
that  stupid. 

In  the  end  ceihngs  not  only  were  raised 
twice  but  the  Government  formed  its  own 
black  market  by  offering  a  30-cent  bonus  for 
wheat.  It  went  further  and  compelled  any 
farmer  offering  wheat  for  sale  to  sell  half  of 
it  to  the  Government. 

So  having  destroyed  the  mills'  and  bakers' 
power  to  produce  bread,  the  Government 
played  havoc  with  meat,  too.  Its  buying 
program  created  feed  shortages  which  forced 
sale  of  brood  stock — mostly  in  the  black 
market — which  means  fewer  calves  and  pigs 
this  year. 

Remember  pork  in  wartime?  It  takes  2  or 
3  years  to  build  up  droves  and  herds  when 
the  brood  stock  is  slaughtered.  Just  now  we 
are  living  on  a  large  poultry  supply.  But 
when  that  is  gene  any  sort  of  meat  will  be 
hard  to  get. 

We  have  paid  dearly  fqr  bargains  we 
thought  OPA  was  giving  us,  in  nylon  lines, 
butter  lines,  and  shirt  lines.  Now  we  will  pay 
in  bread  lines. 


(From  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce ( 

LESS  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 

Three  news  items  in  2  days  testify  to  the 
contribution  that  OPA  price  ceilings  are 
making  to  the  shortages  of  butter  and  cheese. 

At  Dixon,  111.,  the  Lakethlre  Marty  division 
of  Borden  Co.,  employing  125  wo;k;rs,  is  clos- 
ing bccnuje  the  OPA  crllins  for  Cheddar 
cheese  at  thit  factory  is  27  c?nts  a  pound 
and  a  celling  of  CI  cents  is  required  to  break 
even.     In  Ldditicn,  OPAs  regulations  en- 
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courage  the  diversion  of  milk  to  such  prod- 
ucts as  ice  cream. 

At  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  cheese  makers  of  the 
State  voted  to  withhold  from  market  their 
production  of  Checdar,  which  In  a  year 
amounts  to  400,000,000  pounds,  until  price 
ceilings  take  account  of  costs.  The  cheese 
makers  refuse  to  continue  to  take  a  loss  of 
about  5  cents  a  pound. 

Butterfat  costs  from  78  to  86  cents  a  pound 
in  Wisconsin,  and  In  some  dairy  products 
its  use  is  economically  feasible,  but  not  In 
cheese. 

At  Minneapolis,  Land  o"  Lakes  Creameries, 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  butter  producers, 
announced  the  closing  of  one  packaging 
plant  and  the  curtailment  of  operations  of 
two  others  because  the  ceiling  price  of  46 
cents  a  pound  for  butter  at  the  creamery  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  labor,  feed,  and 
procMslng. 

Ofnclals  in  Washington  have  told  the  coun- 
try recently  that  greater  shortages  of  such 
dairy  products  were  in  prospect.  They  are 
thinking  of  rationing  butter  and  cheese, 
along  with  other  food  items,  again. 

But  they  don't  tell  the  public  that  pro- 
duction of  scarce  foods  is  being  discouraged 
by  OPA  policies. 


Milwaukee's  Cops  Are  Democracy's 
Salesmen  y 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  June  10  issue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive entitled  "Milwaukee's  Cops  Are 
Democracy '§  Salesmen": 

mllwautcees   cops  are  democracy's 
Salesmen 

(By   Ben   Blake) 

A  small-time  Chicago  racketeer  visited  the 
neighboring  city  of  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  to  see 
if  there  were  any  nickles  lying  about.  He 
returned  and  gave  his  confederates  a  glum 
report. 

"Them  Milwaukee  coppers  are  smart  and 
hot."  he  said  ruefully.  "They  picked  me 
up  the  minute  I  stepped  off  the  train.  But 
that's  not  what  bothers  me — they  read 
becks!  While  we  rode  to  the  station  in  the 
squad  car.  those  cops  Just  kept  their  noses 
burled  in  books— with  long  words,  too." 

The  hoodlum  didn't  realize  that  his  uni- 
formed hosts  in  Milwaukee  were  boning  up 
on  their  lessons  in  democracy  and  what 
makes  it  tick.  That  night,  a  written  exam 
on  their  studies  was  scheduled  at  police 
headquarters — and  no  Milwaukee  policeman 
would  let  a  petty  thief  from  Chicago  Inter- 
fere with  his  study  time. 

Tlie  police  of  this  city  of  600,000  people  are 
unlike  any  cops  you  ever  saw.  They  shovel 
snow  and  run  errands  for  the  sick  and  for 
busy  housewives.  And  when  they  nab  you 
for  speeding,  they  do  It  with  a  "Pardon  me. 
sir,"  Instead  of  the  usual  "Where's  the  fire, 
bub?" 

This  happy  state  of  affairs  In  Milwaukee 
has  been  developing  for  twenty-odd  years, 
ever  since  the  city  fathers  decided  that  If 
college  was  good  for  their  sons,  it  would  be 
even  better  for  the  men  who  guard  lives 
and  property. 

Today  the  training  school  operated  by  the 
police  department  for  the  1.107  members  of 
the  force  Is  world-renowned.    Law  enforce- 
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ment  ofDclals  from  Great  Britain,  Europe, 
and  South  America  come  to  visit  it.  Dis- 
tinguished clergymen,  scientists,  criminol- 
ogists, and  exponents  of  democracy  lecture 
as  often  as  three  times  a  day  for  uniformed 
students  who  take  their  lessons  in  shifts. 

If  Thomas  Slabajic,  age  9,  loiters  on  a  street 
comer,  the  cop  on  the  beat  doesn't  ask 
gruffly:  "Hey,  kid,  what  are  you  up  to?"  In- 
stead, he  draws  Thomas  out  about  his  home 
life,  interests,  ambitions  If  any,  and  his 
friends.  Somewhat  defensively.  Tommy  may 
admit  that  he's  "nuts  about  taking  pictures, 
but  there's  never  enough  money  in  our  house 
for  me  to  have  a  camera." 

"I  know  where  you  can  take  all  the  pictures 
you  want — and  with  good  cameras,"  says  the 
cop.  "It  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  You  can 
develop  and  print  your  own  stuff,  too.  Want 
to  come  with  me?" 

And  he  takes  Tommy  to  a  youth  center 
where  photography  lessons  and  equipment 
are  available  for  young  hobbyists.  They 
don't  talk  much  about  Juvenile  delinquency 
in  Milwaukee;  they're  too  biuy  being  neigh- 
borly. 

Three  big.  plain-spoken  men  are  respon- 
sible for  the  interest  shown  by  MUwaukee 
policemen  in  making  democracy  work.  The 
first  is  Joseph  Kluchesky,  who  instituted  the 
training  scheme  during  his  years  as  police 
chief.  Now  retired,  he  is  helping  other  cities 
set  up  similar  programs. 

The  second  is  the  new  chief,  John  W. 
Polcyn,  a  burly  ex-marine.  The  third  is  Capt. 
Herbert  Dax.  towering  "principal"  of  the  po- 
lice training  school. 

"Our  police  force  Itself  Is  a  cross-section 
of  Milwaukee."  Dax  says.  "We  have  Negro 
and  white  cflScers  and  those  of  every  creed 
and  national  origin.  They  are  Instructed 
never  to  refer  disparagingly,  even  in  Jest,  to 
each  other's  racial  or  religious  background." 

On  the  beat  the  policemen's  blue  coats 
are  stuffed  with  such  pamphlets  as  The 
Races  of  Mankind.  The  Bigot  In  Our  Midst, 
Why  Anti-Semitism?,  Race  Riots  Aren't  Nec- 
essary, and  Tolerance  in  Police  Work.  They 
read  this  material  on  their  own  time,  then 
discuss  It  in  class. 

Chief  Polcyn  has  organized  a  flying  wedge 
of  police  officers  who  can  give  talks  on  tol- 
erance before  veterans'  posts,  schools,  col- 
leges, women's  clubs,  and  schools.  Mil- 
waukee's policemen  cheerfully  leave  printed 
literature  in  barber  shops,  t)eauty  parlors, 
taverns,  clubs,  and  grocery  stores. 

One  of  the  most  telling  arguments  against 
race  Intolerance  was  given  to  the  policemen 
by  Prof.  Wilton  Krogman,  famous  anthro- 
pologist from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
showed  how  in  taking  samples  of  blood  from 
Negroes  and  white  man.  he  had  discovered 
there  wasn't  a  particle  of  difference  between 
them.  Other  speakers  have  stressed  the  con- 
tributions made  by  every  race  and  creed  to 
American  life.  "That,"  says  Polcyn.  "goes 
over  big  in  Milwaukee,  where  we  have  more 
than  40  nationalities." 

Men  on  the  force  are  told  to  forget  they're 
policemen,  and  to  be  earnest  neighbors.  One 
day.  for  example,  several  Jewish  boys  had 
been  severely  beaten  up  and  kicked  by  non- 
Jewish  boys  solely  because  of  their  religion. 
Instead  of  arresting  the  culprits,  a  sergeant 
interviewed  every  boy  involved  in  the  fights 
singly.  He  learned  that  some  of  the  attackers 
had  acquired  their  religious  prejudice  from 
their  own  parents. 

The  next  step  was  the  private  Interviewing 
of  the  parents,  who  were  told  that  they  were 
detouring  their  kids  onto  a  path  of  brutality 
and  violence. 

"That's  how  Fascist  households  get 
started."  the  sergeant  told  them.  "This  is 
America;  we  want  none  of  It  here.  Take 
these  pamphlets  and  read  them  over  with 
your  boy." 

As  a  result,  the  flurry  of  teen-age  alterca< 
tlons  subsided. 

To  a  white  youth  who  asserted  he  dlsllktd 
all  "niggers,"  a  policeman  said  safely:  "Look 


at  your  own  city.  Minorities  made  Milwaukee 
big.  son.  The  Germans  were  first;  then  the 
Poles  gave  us  their  labor  and  friendship;  and 
the  Italians.  Slovenes,  Irish,  and  Jews  pitched 
In.  The  Negroes  have  helped  make  our  city 
an  industrial  gian*.  All  are  minorities — 
every  one.  You're  attacking  America  when 
you  act  proud  of  your  prejudice." 

The  boy,  thereafter,  went  out  of  his  way  to 
be  friendly  with  colored  lads  of  his  school. 

The  policemen's  college  has  modem 
quarters  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  city's 
imposing  Safety  Building.  Exhibits  from  the 
FBI,  movie  equipment,  a  library,  blackboards, 
and  scientific  apparatus,  plus  a  handsooM 
auditorium  seating  500  help  to  mak*  claai 
sessions  Interesting. 

New  policemen  must  attend  school  faith- 
fully for  60  days.  They  are  In  class  4  hours 
every  morning  and  on  their  beat  4  hours  every 
afternoon.  Freshmen  cops  are  herded  Into 
Milwaukee  courts  to  observe  trial  procedure 
and  the  presentation  of  evidence.  When  they 
return  to  claes,  Dax,  himself  a  graduate 
lawyer,  probes  them  on  what  they  have  ob- 
served. 

Unexplained  absence  from  class  can  result 
in  suspension  from  thr  force.  Tests  are  fre- 
quent and  tough.  If  a  student  makes  a  poor 
showing,  he  must  stay  after  class  for  Indi- 
vidual coaching. 

Teachers,  picked  from  the  force,  discuss 
table  manners;  the  handling  of  family  af- 
fairs in  the  policeman's  own  household;  pub- 
lic deportment,  and  the  department's  em- 
phasis on  courtesy  and  service  to  citizens. 

"Know  your  city  thoroughly  and  be  able 
to  answer  questions  about  it,"  rookies  and 
veterans  are  told.  "If  you  can't  answer  a 
query,  refer  the  questioner  to  somebody  who 
can." 

"Nobody  In  town  receives  preferential 
treatment,"  Chief  Polcyn  says.  "We  have 
locked  up  an  alderman  for  drunken  driving 
and  we  have  arrested  other  city  officials  when 
necessary.  The  'I-gotta-drag'  fraternity  is 
out  of  luck  here." 

The  attitude  of  the  city's  policemen  to 
civic  responsibility  is  summed  up  In  this  in- 
cident: An  old  man  who  for  years  had  re- 
fused to  vote  on  the  ground  that  "those  fel- 
lows In  Washington  are  all  alike — they're  run- 
ning the  country."  When  the  old  man  was 
laid  up  all  alone  one  summer  in  his  tiny  cot- 
tage the  cop  on  the  beat  ran  errands  for 
him — fetched  groceries,  mailed  letters,  and 
swept  his  porch.  He  laid  In  firewood  and 
washed  dishes  after  working  hours. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Joe?"  the  man 
asked  when  he  had  recovered. 

"Nothing  at  all — except  to  vote  next  week." 
the  policeman  replied.  "And  don't  ever  brag 
that  you  aren't  Interested  In  improving  your 
country — you've  been  setting  a  bad  example 
for  the  kids." 


Address  at  Wisconsin  State  Convention 
of  Amvets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Clyde  M.  Longstreth,  of 
Atlantlc.Iowa: 

Delegates  to  the  convention,  friends,  and 
citizens  of  Wisconsin,  It  U  a  singular  privi- 
lege to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  the  city  of  Oshkosh  in  the  splendid  SUte 
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American   people  reduce  their  consumption 
of  such  rooda.    We  commend  President  Tru- 
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people  of  this  country,  I  Include  as  part 
of  my  remarks  two  editorials;  one  from 


cncese  at  thit  fnctory  is  27  c,->nts  a  pound 
and  a  celling  of  31  cents  Is  r:qulred  to  break 
even.     In  i.ddlflcn,   OPAs   regulations  en- 
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of  Wisconsin.  In  addition.  It  Is  a  soxirce  of 
gratification  to  observe  the  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  you  Wisconsin  vet- 
erans are  carrying  out  the  program  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Amvets  here  In  the  Nation's 
dalryland.  under  the  able  leadership  of  your 
Btate  commander.  Prank  J.  Ross,  who  is  also 
one  of  the  national  vice  commanders  of 
Amvets. 

Wisconsin  Is  nationally  recognized  as  be- 
ing a  progressive  State  along  social  and  po- 
litical lines.  It  Is  little  wonder  then  that 
Wisconsin  veterans  should  turn  to  a  pro- 
gTMBive  veterans  organization  such  as 
AmveU  m  which  to  give  cxprcEsion  to  their 
progressive   Ideals. 

I  come  from  Iowa.  We  have  a  lot  of 
Amvets  In  Iowa.  too.  Essentially,  however. 
the  Iowa  Amvets  are  not  very  different 
from  the  Wlwonsln  Amvets,  or,  (or  that 
matter,  from  Amvets  all  over  the  country. 
We  all  share  the  same  Ideals,  (ace  the  same 
problems,  and  strive  for  the  same  objectives. 
All  Amvets.  wherever  they  may  be,  seem 
to  take  the  same  long,  forward-looking 
\iew  which  the  problems  of  our  limes  de- 
mand. I  have  been  careful  to  observe  that 
this  Is  particularly  true  o(  the  Wisconsin 
Amvets. 

But  'probably  you  Wisconsin  veterans  take 
this  as  a  matter  of  course.  You  have  merely 
followed  the  progressive  traditions  of  your 
great  State.  I  say  this  not  to  flatter  you.  but 
rather  to  pay  a  sincere  tribute  to  your  vision 
and  practical  progress  toward  our  common 
objectives. 

I  bring  to  you  at  this  time  the  well  wishes 
of  the  national  organization,  which  looks 
Tipon  conventions  such  as  this  one  as  essen- 
tial Instruments  In  welding  the  purposes  and 
efforts  of  Amvets  not  only  In  this  area  but 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  organization  of  veterans  of  World  War 
II  was  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  remarkable 
spirit  of  teamwork  and  cooperation  which 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  victories 
achieved  on  the  battlefields.  We  worked  to- 
gether then  to  win  a  w^r.  Common  sense 
dictates  that  we  continue  to  work  together  to 
win  the  kind  of  j)eace  that  we  fought  to  at- 
tain. It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  veterans 
who  learned  so  well  the  lessons  of  coopera- 
tion during  the  war  should  fall  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  continuing  that  cooperation 
during  peacetime  b^  belonging  to  a  well-knit, 
pitogressive  veterans'  organization. 

Amvets  l.s  jtist  such  a  well-knit,  progres- 
sive organization.  Many  people  may  wonder 
Just  why  It  Is  that  Amvets  has  been  able  In 
such  a  short  tlm^  to  attain  Its  present  en- 
viable status  on  the  national  scene.  To 
those  of  t^  who  have  been  associated  with 
Amvfets  (or  any  length  of  time,  however,  there 
Is  nc>  mystery.  After  Its  early  period  of  grow- 
ing pains  was  over,  Amvets  emerged  with  a 
positive  program.  The  objectives  of  that 
program  were  set  forth  at  the  1945  Chicago 
convention. 

In  the  language  of  the  principles  adopted 
at  that  convention,  Amvets  believe  in  the 
future  of  America  and  In  the  men  and 
women  who  have  made  it  great  and  who  will 
make  It  greater.  In  this  faith,  we  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  fullest  development  of  the 
spiritual,  mental,  physical,  economic,  and 
human  resources  of  the  Nation. 

Amvets  recognizes  that  there  are  impor- 
tant decisions  facing  us,  not  only  as  veterans 
but  as  citizens  of  the  world's  greatest  de- 
mocracy. We  have  passed  through  trying 
times.  There  are  trying  days  ahead.  As  vet- 
erans and  responsible  citizens,  we  have  a 
solemn  obligation  to  continue  to  fight  for 
the  kind  of  a  world  we  all  believe  in.  This 
Is.  I  l)elleve,  primarily  a  young  man's  fight. 
I  am  no  longer  a  young  man.  by  the  usual 
standards.  But  I  have  sense  enough  and 
vision  enough  to  see  that  the  tasks  that  lie 
ahead  can  be  accomplished  only  by  young 
hands  backed  up  by  young  hearts.  The  record 
o(  btstorv  is  that  the  elder  generation  has 


started  the  wars  and  the  young  men  have 
fought  those  wars.  I  say  to  those  whose 
turn  it  Is  to  become  the  next  "elder  genera- 
tion," are  we  going  to  make  the  same  mis- 
takes or  are  we  going  to  be  militant  in  our 
demands  and  earnest  in  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peace  in  which  democracy  may 
thrive?  That's  a  rhetorical  question— no 
answer  required. 

I  venture  to  assert  that  nothing  less  than 
complete  unity  and  cooperation  is  adequate 
to  cope  with  the  perplexing  national  and  in- 
ternational problems  that  confront  us. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said:  "The  old  no- 
tion that  people  can  keep  to  themselves  and 
not  be  touched  by  what  is  happening  to  their 
neighbors,  or  even  to  the  people  who  live  a 
hundred  miles  off,  is  a  most  dangerous  mis- 
take." He  then  added,  "The  saying  that  we 
lire  members  one  of  another  Is  not  a  mere 
pious  formula— It  is  a  literal  truth;  though 
the  rich  end  of  town  can  avoid  living  with  the 
poor.  It  cannot  avoid  dying  with  It  when  the 
plague  comes." 

Amvets  recognizes  this  Ideal  in  Its  slogan. 
"We  fought  together;  now  let's  build  to- 
gether." One  of  the  most  significant  and 
inspiring  sights  of  modern  American  history 
was  the  sense  of  unity  which  held  Americans 
together  during  the  war.  They  buried  their 
differences.  They  put  aside  the  areas  of  dis- 
agreement ahd  they  held  together  to  a  com- 
mon task.  But  the  peril  of  It  Is,  and  we 
see  It  up  and  down  In  this  country,  that  the 
honeymoon  Is  over.  And  the  danger  is  that 
we  shall  tumble  apart  Into  broken  and  brit- 
tle factions,  each  seekmg  some  advantage  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  But  above  this 
chaos  rises  the  voice  of  the  veteran,  who 
lias  learned  well  the  value  of  unity.  He  Is 
beginning  to  insist  vipon  a  return  to  our 
former  unity.  He  Is  ready  to  cooperate  with 
his  former  comrades  and  with  all  elements 
of  our  national  life  to  bring  about  a  unified 
approach  to  the  manifold  problems  which 
beset  us  as  a  Nation.  Amvets  Is  an  effective 
Instrument  through  which  that  unity  may 
be  achieved.  Fifty-five  thousand  Amvets  all 
over  the  country  are  contributing  to  Amer- 
ican leadership  and  building  American  unity. 
What  greater  contribution  can  a  veterans' 
organization  make  than  to  foster  and  demon- 
strate that  teamwork  which  carries  forward, 
with  all  the  effective  ability  of  which  It  Is 
capable,  the  objectives  for  which  we  all 
strive? 

I  am  certain  that  the  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II,  and  the  local  units  of  which  it  is 
composed,  shall  imite  with  the  great  body  of 
organized  veterans  throughout  the  entire 
Nation  in  fostering  measures  and  programs 
relating  to  the  Increased  well-being  of  this 
mighty  Nation  of  free  people. 
I  thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  astute,  sincere, 
and  objective  students  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  In  the  United  States  Is 
Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Masse,  associate  editor 
of  the  Catholic  magazine  America.  I  ask 
consent  to  include  with  my  remarks  here- 
with his  article  entitled  "The  President 


and  Strikes"  appearing  in  America  for 
June  8,  1246: 

THE    PRESIDENT    AND    STRIKES 

(By  Benjamin  L.  Masse) 
On  Tuesdav,  May  21,  4  days  before  the  end 
of  a  2  weeks^  truce  in  the  dispute  between 
John  L.  Lewis  and  the  coal  operators,  the 
Government  seized  the  coal  mines. 

Two  days  later,  following  an  almost  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  a  special  offer  by 
President  Truman,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Government  had  taken  over  the  railroad.s, 
the  locomotive  engineers  and  the  railroad 
trainmen  began  a  Nation-wide  walk  out. 
Within  24  hours  the  country  was  paralyzed. 

These  dread  events  brought  to  a  head  a 
crisis  In  Industrial  relations  which  had  al- 
ready mortgaged  the  Nations  future  and  cn- 
dan';ered  peace  and  liberty  throughout  the 
world.  Save  for  the  tragic  days  of  the  Civil 
War  and  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  f\Tht 
administration  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  no 
President  of  the  United  States  had  been  con- 
fronted with  9uch  a  deadly  challenge  to  the 
national  community  as  faced  President  Tru- 
man. However  much  the  prospect  may  have 
frightened  him.  he  had  to  act.  The  rail 
strike  had  to  be  broken. 

On  Friday  night.  May  24.  he  stepped  to  a 
microphone  and  announced  to  listening  mil- 
lions that  their  Government  was  being  "chal- 
lenged as  seldom  before  in  history."  Refer- 
ring by  name  to  Alvanley  Johnson,  head  of 
the  I'ocomotive  engineers,  and  A.  F.  Whit- 
ney, leader  of  the  trainmen,  he  said:  "It  is 
inconceivable  that  in  our  democracy  any  two 
men  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
they  can  completely  stifle  our  economy  rnd 
ultimately  destroy  our  country."  He  de- 
clared himself  a  friend  of  labor — as.  indeed, 
he  has  been— but  he  warned  that  if  the  work- 
ers did  not  return  to  their  Jobs  by  4  o'clock 
the  following  afternoon,  he  would  operate 
the  trains  "by  using  every  means  within  my 
power." 

The  next  afternoon,  before  a  cheering 
Joint  session  of  Congress.  President  Truman 
asked  for  drastic  legislation  to  deal  with 
striked  Shortly  before  the  finish  of  his  grim 
and  m  litant  talk.  Leslie  L.  BifBe,  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  handed  him  a  small  slip  of  i^aoer. 
In  decisive  tones  the  President  read:  "Word 
has  just  been  received  that  the  rail  strike  h^s 
been  settled  on  terms  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent." From  the  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors, from  tense  and  crowded  galleries,  he 
received  an  ovation. 

Mr.  Truman  had  broken  the  rail  strike. 

But  the  rail  strike  was  only  the  worst  and 
most  urgent  of  the  President's  headaches. 
The  coal  strike  was  still  unsettled  and  a 
maritime  strike,  not  without  ominous  po- 
litical overtones,  had  been  called  for  June  15. 
Meanwhile,  as  production  slowed  down,  infla- 
tionary pressures  continued  to  increase  and 
the  flow  of  shipments  abroad  was  seriously 
interrupted.  Only  steady  work,  the  Presi- 
dent knew,  during  the  next  6  or  9  months 
could  save  the  Nation  and  the  world  from  an 
unparalleled  disaster.  The  rail  strike  was 
over,  but  how  was  he  going  to  deal  with  John 
L.  Lewis  and  the  pro-Communist  leaders  of 
the  CIO  maritime  unions? 

Mr.  Truman  asked  the  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion, but  he  distinguished  sharply  between 
the  Immediate  emergency  and  the  long  pull 
ahead.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  he  recom- 
mended  that  Congress  create  a  Joint  commit- 
tee to  make  a  thorough  study  of  industrial 
relations  as  the  basis  for  permanent  legisla- 
tion. This  legislation  should  be  fair  to  labor 
and  to  Industry  and  to  the  public  at  large. 
To  deal  with  the  present  crisis,  he  called  for 
an  admittedly  drastic  law  designed  to  stop 
what  he  called  strikes  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus  began  one  of  the  most  fateful 
and  historic  debates  in  the  Nation's  history. 

The  legislation  requested  by  the  Preslderit 
would  be  strictly  limited  both  as  to  duration 
and  to  coverage.  Written  to  .expire  6  months 
after  the  official  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
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law  wou!d  apply  solely  to  those  few  industries 
In  which  the  President  by  prcclaniaticn  de- 
clares that  an  emergency  has  arisen  which 
affects  the  entire  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  It  would  ipply  to  them  only 
after  the  Government  had  seized  the  prop- 
erties. In  such  circumstances,  the  President 
would  be  empowered  to  take  the  following 
measures: 

1.  Authorize  Injunctive  proceedings  against 
union  cfBcials.  forbidding  them  to  encourage 
workers  to  leave  their  Jobs  or  to  refuse  to 
return  to  work.  Failure  to  observe  the  In- 
junction would  expose  th'e  ofScials  to  con- 
tempt proceedings 

2.  Deprive  workers  who  strike  agalnn  the 
Government  of  their  seniority  rights  and  their 
frtalu^  of  employees  under  the  National  La- 
bor Rc'atlcns  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 

3.  Provide  criminal  penalties  (fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  and  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both  I  for  employers  and 
workers  who  violate  the  law  by  encouraging 
or  participating  In  a  strike  or  lock-out  or 
slow-down. 

4.  Designate  arbitrators  or  otherwise  es- 
tablish fair  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

5.  Induct  Into  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  employees  and  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment-seized "business,  as  well  as  leaders  of 
the  organizations  representing  the  employees, 
who  fail  to  return  to  work,  without  permis- 
sion, within  24  hours  after  the  deadline  set 
by  the  President. 

6.  Cover  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  Unltfd 
States  any  net  profit  accruing  from  Govern- 
ment operation  of  the  business. 

Obviously,  no  law  affecting  Industrial  rela- 
tions has  ever  been  passed  in  this  country. 
In  peace  or  war,  which  matches  In  severity 
the  language  of  this  bill.     Under  Its  terms 
the  President  becomes  the  virtual  dictator  of 
American  Industry.    While  in  theory  the  law 
would  have  a  restricted  coverage,  applyiiag. 
as  was  said  above,  only  to  those  few  Indus- 
tries In  which  the  President  by  proclama- 
tion declares  that  an  emergency  has  arisen 
which    affects    the    entire    economy    of    the 
United  States;  In  practice  the  President  has 
sole  power  to  determine  what  these  Indus- 
tries are.     Certainly  they  Include  steel,  rail. 
and  sea  transportation,  and  coal  mining,  but 
even  such  a  mil6  and  undictatorial  character 
as  President  Triman  might  easily  be  led  to 
apply  the  law  tofe  half-dozen  other  industries. 
In    all    these    Industries,    the    President, 
should  he  deem  that  an  emergency  exists, 
would  have  the  power  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
the  labor  contract,  to  appropriate  profits,  to 
force  labor  and  management,  under  military 
discipline  If  necessary,  to  work  against  their 
will     Such  powers  resemble  the  totalitarian 
authority  of  a  Fascist  or  Communist  state. 
While  they  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 
socialization  of  property  or  to  a  political  dic- 
tatorship— the  good  sense  of  labor  and  man- 
agement could  render  their  use  unnecessary, 
and.  if  used,  they  could  be  applied  reason- 
ably—they   are    nevertheless    a   clear   break 
with  our  democratic  traditions. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  In  the 
present  unprecedented  situation,  and  for 
a  strictly  limited  period,  a  grant  of  such 
powers  mav  not  be  necessary  and  Justified. 
That  Mr.  Truman's  action  had  widespread 
public  approval  appeared  from  the  sponta- 
neous response  to  his  address  on  the  night  of 
May  24.  as  well  as  from  the  action  of  the 
House  which  passed  the  recommended  legis- 
lation by  an  overwhelming  majority,  within 
2  hours  after  the  President's  appeal. 

The  American  people  are  among  the  most 
democratic  on  earth.  They  have  a  tradi- 
tional, almost  anarchic,  aversion  to  compul- 
sions of  any  kind,  but  especially  to  govern- 
mental compulsions.  Yet  the  gravity  o(  the 
present  crisis  Is  such  that  they  seem  willing 
to  submit  temporarily  even  to  dictatorial 
controls.  While  no  one  can  place  his  finger 
on  the  pulse  o(  America  and  give  anything 
like  an  Infallible  report  it  is  my  impression 


that  the  majority  of  our  people  are  solidly 
behind  the  President  in  the  courageous 
course  he  has  chosen;  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  where  strong  opposition  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man's proposals  has  developed,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Sensing  a  peril  to 
the  community,  they  want  It  made  clear  that 
no  private  group,  whether  of  workers  or  em- 
ployers. Is  bigger  than  the  Government  of 
the  United  States, 

Three  weeks  ago,  discussing  the  crisis  In 
Industrial  relations,  the  present  writer  said 
in  these  pages: 

"The  stoppages  in  the  production  of  autos 
and  electrical  goods,  of  steel  and  of  coal,  have 
done  irreparable  harm  to  the  Nation's  re- 
conversion program.  They  constitute  a 
deadly  break-down  In  Industrial  relations, 
the  kind  of  break-down  which  no  govern- 
ment in  the  world  can  afford  to  Ignore.  In- 
deed, they  provide  sufficient  excuse.  If  excuse 
Is  wanted,  for  government  seizure  and 
operation." 

And  I  went  on  to  appeal  to  the  leaders  of 
labor  and  management  to  stop  slugging  it 
out,  warning  them  that  the  American  econ- 
omy Is  punch-drunk  and  reeling,  and  that 
It  cannot  absorb  many  more  blows  like  the 
coal  strike  without  going  down  for  the  count. 
Some  readers  wrote  In  to  say  that  this 
was  a  pretty  sour  view  of  the  situation,  that 
the  crisis  had  been  exaggerated,  and  that 
with  a  little  patience  everything  would  come 
out  all  right.  Whether  they  still  think  that 
way,  I  do  not  know,  but  if  the  stoppage  in 
coal,  the  2-day  rail  strike,  and  the  dramatic 
events  of  May  25  and  26  have  not  yet  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  magnitude  of  the  present 
disaster,  nothing  anybody  can  say  will  con- 
vince them.  Only  the  start  of  the  national 
maritime  strike  on  June  15  would  do  that. 

So  far  the  chief  opposition   to  President 
Truman's  plan  of  action  has  come  from  three 
widely    dissimilar   groups:     From   organized 
labor  and  Its  friends;   from  prominent  Re- 
publicans and  others  who  have  been  advo- 
cating restrictive  labor  legislation;  from  the 
Communist  Party  and  its  conglomerate  col- 
lection of  stooges  and  Innocents.     With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  no  comment  is  necessary. 
Normal  Americans  will  give  no  credence  to 
the    Idea    that    President    Truman,    dragged 
along  by  Wall  Street  and  the  monopolists, 
is    hell-bent    on    war-breeding    Imperialism 
abroad  and  fascism  at  home,  which  is  what 
the  Dally  Worker  Is  fantastically  charging. 
With  the  rest  of  the  opposition  it  Is  easy 
to  sympathize  since  no  one  really  likes  the 
Truman  proposal,  not  even  Its  author,  and 
it  certain  has  Its  dangers,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  above.     However,  not  all  the  arguments 
against    It    are   valid   or   devoid   of   politics. 
Without  In  any  way  questioning  the  sincerity 
of  men  like  Senator  Taft  and  Minnesota's 
former  Gov.  Harold  E.  Stassen.  it  happens 
to   be  excellent  politics  for  Republicans  to 
6ppo.se  President  Truman  on  the  ground  that 
his  plan  Is  too  harsh  toward  organized  labor. 
A?  a  canny  and  anonymous  Congressman  said 
following  the  President's  address  to  Congress: 
*  "The  public  quickly  forgets,  but  labor  has  a 
long  memory." 

Some  of  the  arguments  against  the  pro- 
posed legislation  assume  that  the  right  to 
strike  Is  absolute  and  that  to  abridge  it  in 
any  way  is  undemocratic  and  an  Injustice  to 
organized  labor.  This  Is  most  assuredly  not 
true.  Moralists  unanimously  teach  that  cer- 
tain conditions  must  be  fulfilled  before  any 
strike  can  be  considered  legitimate,  one  of 
which  is  o(  the  utmost  importance  right  now. 
The  failure  of  some  labor  leaders  to  meet  it 
constitutes  the  whole  Justification  for  Presi- 
dent Truman's  position.  It  Is  this:  the  good 
results  which  are  expected  from  a  strike  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  evils  which  It  causes. 
If,  therefore,  a  strike  brings  evils,  even 
though  not  Intended,  which  are  greater  than 
any  possible  good  the  union  hopes  to  achieve, 
the  strike  is  immoral  and  the  workers  have 
an  obligation  to  stay  on  the  Job,  even  W  this 
involve*  a  temporary  injustice.    In  the  pres- 


ent parlous  state  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional affairs.  President  Truman  is  taking 
the  stand  that  no  possible  gains  to  the  work- 
ers can  match  the  evils  to  the  contrary  and 
the  world  resulting  from  a  Nation-wide  stop- 
page in  coal  mining  and  rail  and  sea  trans- 
portation. The  burden  of  proof  is  on  those 
who  think  otherwise. 

A     second     argument,     equally     dubious, 
against  the  President's  proposal   is  that   It 
would  force  Involuntary  servitude  of  labor. 
If  there  was  any  question  of  forcing  men  to 
work  for  a  private  employer,  as  was  the  cesc 
with  the  labor  draft  advocated  by  the  late 
President  Roa'»evelt  during  the  war.  this  ar- 
gument would  be  convincing.     But  lurh  a 
supposition  has  no  validity  In  the  present 
case.    None  of  the  Presidential  powers  enu- 
merated  In   the   bill   passed   by   the   House 
would  become  operative  until  the  Ocvern- 
ment  had  seized  the  business.    The  workers 
would  be  employees  of  the  Government  and. 
if  they  refused  to  work,  they  would  be  strik- 
ing against  the  Government,    If  it  is  not  in- 
voluntary servitude  to  draft  men  to  fight,  or 
to  be  trained  to  fight,  I  do  not  see  that  it  Is 
Involuntary  servitude  to  draft  them  to  jun 
locomotives  or  mine  coal  for  the  Government 
during  a  national  emergency. 

The  other  chief  arguments  against  the 
House-approved  bill  stress  its  alleged  im- 
practicability and  the  threat  to  organized 
labor.  At  one  and  the  same  time,  the  bill  is 
said  to  be  so  inept  that  It  cannot  be  en- 
forced and  so  dangerous  that  Its  enforcement 
would  destroy  organized  labor.  Both  conten- 
tions seem  exaggerated. 

As  these  lines  are  being  written,  word 
comes  that  the  ccal  strike  has  been  settled, 
that  the  Senate  has  rejected  the  draft  clause 
in  the  antistrike  bill,  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  Senate  version  of  the  Case  bill. 
All  this  adds  up  to  a  very  muddled  situa- 
tion, the  outcome  o(  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen. 

With  so  many  professionals  predicting  dire 
consequences  (or  Mr.  Truman,  an  amateur 
ought  to  maintain  silence.  After  all.  who 
would  have  the  hardihood  to  suggest  Uiat 
such  queer  bedfellows  as  Senators  Taft  and 
Pepper,  the  Daily  Worker,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  could  possibly  be  wrong?  But  I 
should  like  humbly  to  suggest  that  of  all  the 
actors  in  last  week's  drama.  President  Tru- 
man stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
rest.  Regardless  of  the  wisdom  and  the  (ate 
of  his  legislative  proposal,  he  faced  and  broke 
a  threat  which  gravely  menaced  the  general 
welfare.  And  what  delicious  irony  it  will 
be — and  how  embarrassing  to  certain  In- 
temperate union  leaders — K  a  Presidential 
veto  saves  organized  labor  from  the  crippling 
effects  of  the  Case  bill,  a  much  more  danger- 
ous proposition  than  the  purely  temporary 
law  Mr.  Truman  wanted. 


Primary  Campaign  in  Fourth  New  York 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY ' 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  H. 
Rooney.  my  CIO  opponent  in  the  E)emo- 
cratic  primaries.  Is  the  business  agent  for 
Local  450  of  the  United  Electrical.  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America. 

Last  week  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  the  presi- 
dent and  the  financial  secretary  of  the 
CIO  United  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America  resigned.   The 
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president.  Ralph  E.  Moses,  told  a  meet- 
ing of  800  delegates  that  he  was  quitting 
because  "every  district  local  president  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the 
exception  of  four,  are  known  Commu- 
nists." He  then  urged  the  local  to  af- 
filiate with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Local  450,  of  which  Mr.  George  H. 
Rooney  is  the  business  manager,  has  con- 
sistently in  its  activities  followed  the 
Communist  Party  line  and  Is  unquestion- 
ably dominated  by  the  Communists. 

I  welcome  a  primary  fight  from  .such  a 
source.  It  will  enable  the  Democrats  of 
Queen  County  to  express  their  feelings 
on  the  issue  of  communism  versus  Amer- 
icanism. 


Address  of  Harold  Nommensen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1946 

Mrr  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  address  delivered  by  Harold  Nom- 
mensen. president  of  the  Progressive 
Steelworkers  Union,  at  the  dedication  of 
a  plaque  in  memory  of  63  employees  of 
the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.'s  plant  in  Chi- 
cago who  lost  their  lives  in  World  War  II. 
The  plaque  is  located  in  Trumbull  Park 
in  Chicago. 

Parents,  families  and  friends  of  our  de- 
parted comrades,  distinguished  guests  and 
fellow  employees:  It  Is  Indeed  a  special  privi- 
lege for  me  to  be  present  here  today,  for 
the  dedication  of  a  memorial  to  the  boys 
of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Works  who  gave  their 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  their  country 
In  World  War  11:  so  that  we.  gathered  here 
today  may  live  In  freedom. 

Speaking  to  you.  their  loved  ones,  is  the 
most  difficult  task  I  have  ever  been  asked  to 
perform.  Because,  mere  words  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this  seem  so  empty  to  me,  unless 
they  are  backed  up  by  a  sincere  effort  to  do 
the  things  we  said  we  would  for  those  boys 
who  offered  but  were  not  called  upon  to  make 
the  same  sacrifice  that  your  boy  made. 

A  sincere  effort  to  fulfill  those  promises 
to  the  boys  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
rettirn  could  well  be  a  living  memorial  to 
air  the  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  airmen 
who  left,  never  to  return.  Who,  because  of 
'their  loyalty,  gave  that  which  we  fight  the 
hardest  to  keep.  Who  fell  so  that  our  flag 
may'  continue  to  proudly  fly  over  the  home 
of  the  brave  and  tb«  land  of  the  free. 

This  sincere  effort  means  «  great  many 
things.  It  starts  for  us  right  here  in  our 
own  plant  and  it  extends  throughout  our 
great  Nation.  Yes,  even  to  and  Including 
the  world.  It  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  concerted  effort  of  every  one  of  us. 
Individually  and  collectively,  throughout  our 
community.  State,  Nation,  and  the  world  as 
a  whole. 

On  December  7,  1941,  when  our  coimtry 
went  to  war,  we  united  as  we  never  tuiited 
before.  With  an  unwaivering  determination 
to  be  victorious  and  to  retain  our  freedoni 
and  way  of  life.  Everyone  was  caUed  upon 
for  his  or  her  contribution.  Some  were  called 
upon  to  give  a  great  deal  more  than  others, 
such  as  your  boy,  who  gave  his  all,  or  that 
boy  now  lying  in  some  veteran  hospital  hope- 
le^y   wounded,   who   in  living    death   may 


well  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifice.  If 
misery  and  pain  is  the  medium  by  which 
sacrifice  is  weighed.  Some  were  asked  to 
give  their  limbs,  others  were  asked  to  work 
long  hours  to  produce  the  weapons  and  ma- 
terials for  which  we  as  a  Nation  are  famous, 
and  all  were  asked  to  loan  our  money. 

Together  we  made  a  team  and  in  the  face 
of  almost  unsurmountable  obstacles  we  were 
gloriously  victorious  over  the  known  enemy. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  now  fiy  over  some  sec- 
tion of  almost  every  part  of  world  at  a  great 
cost  in  men  and  of  materials.  It  has  become 
apparent  to  me,  more  and  more  as  time  rolls 
on  that  these  gallant  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  airmen  who  gave  their  lives  to 
obtain  the  stepping  stones  which  made  ulti- 
mate victory  possible  for  us,  would  feel  that 
they  gave  their  lives  in  vain,  if  the  team  of 
which  they  were  a  part  disintegrates  before 
the  game  is  finished. 

Today  the  world  looks  toward  us  for  lead- 
ership and  help.  Help  from  a  financial,  and 
espscially  food  standpoint,  and  it  behooves 
all  Americans,  both  native  born  and  natu- 
ralized, to  shoulder  the  burden  of  bettering 
this  scientifically  fast  shrinking  world,  be- 
cause, the  horizons  which  lie  before  us.  will 
need  all  the  patriotism,  spirit,  courage  and 
loyalty  of  our  magnificent  American  people 
to  complete  tlie  game  called  war.  The 
shooting  is  over  but  a  war  stiil  goes  on.  A 
war  to  down  the  greed  and  avarice  that  seem 
always  present  in  this  world  of  ours.  Only 
more  so  at  this  time  when  the  world  Is  des- 
perately trying  to  come  out  from  under  the 
biggest  and  most  vigorous  struggle  that  it 
has  ever  gone  through,  and  it  also  seems  that 
a  certain  element  is  always  ready  to  pounce 
upon  a  weakened  prey. 

If  we  don't  want  our  boys  to  have  died  in 
vain,  then  we  should  and  must  help  and  pro- 
tect the  weakened  prey  from  the  element  of 
which  I  speak.  We  must  lift  them  from 
starvation  and  despair  to  a  level  of  content- 
ment and  freedom.  Tlicn,  and  then  only,  will 
we  and  the  world  know  and  enjoy  real  peace. 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  our  boys  who  gave 
tiielr  lives  or  were  wounded  feel  that  their 
sacrifice  was  for  a  good  cause. 

To  you  parents,  families,  and  friends  of  our 
departed  comrades  let  me  offer  this  assur- 
ance: your  loss  is  our  loss  and  our  Nation's 
loss.  Mere  words  will  not  compensate  for 
that  loss.  We  must  unitedly  vow,  here  and 
now,  that  no  one  ever  again  will  be  called 
upon  to  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Take  conso- 
lation in  the  knowledge  that  your  deceased 
gave  his  all.  God  nor  country  can  ask 
more  of  any  man.  and  if  we  are  resolved 
that  these  dear  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain,  then  we  are.  in  some  small  measure 
repaying  those  whom  we  honor  here  today. 


Friends 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  de- 
sire to  publish  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing poem,  which  expresses  a  sentiment 
which  has  been  helpful  to  me  and  I  be- 
lieve will  be  helpful  to  others.  So  far  as 
I  know,  it  is  a  poem  heretofore  unpub- 
lished, and  I  do  not  know  the  author. 
An  engrossed  copy  of  it  has  been  fur- 
nished me  by  Mr.  Henry  V.  Hesselman, 
who  Is  clerk  of  our  House  Committee  on 
Enrolled  Bills. 


FRIENDS 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered. 

And  nobody  helped  us  along: 
If  everyone  thought  of  himself  alone. 

And  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong: 
If  no  one  cared  just  a  little  for  you, 

And  nobody  cared  about  me. 
And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life. 

What  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  Is  sweet  Just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made. 

And  the  things  which  In  common  we  share. 
We  want  to  live  on.  not  because  of  ourselves. 

But  because  of  the  people  who  care. 
It's  giving  and  doing  lor  somebody  else. 

On  that  all  life's  splendor  depends. 
And  the  joy  of  the  world,  when  you  sum  it 
all  up; 

Is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 


Segregation  on  Basses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
or.D,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  10, 1946 : 

SEGREGATION  ON  BUSSES 

Under  its  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. Congress  might  long  ago  have  ended 
race  segregation  on  interstate  busses  and 
other  public  carriers.  Since  it  did  not  do  so, 
the  Supreme  Court  last  week  took  upon  itself 
the  responsibility  of  proclaiming  such  n 
policy  from  the  bench.  When  we  criticized 
the  Court  for  thus  invading  the  policy-mak- 
ing field.  Representative  As.\m  C.  Powell, 
Jr.,  of  Harlem,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  Jim 
Crow  practices  In  interstate  transportation 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  thinks,  as  we  do, 
that  the  initiative  in  thus  regulating  inter- 
state commerce  In  accord  with  our  demo- 
cratic principles  should  have  been  taken  by 
Congress. 

"We  have  sat  by."  said  Representative 
Powell,  "and  allowed  the  Supreme  Court  to 
do  what  we  are  paid  to  do. '  His  remarks 
clearly  point  up  the  desirability  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  of  regulation  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  so  clearly  assigned  to  Congress. 
Nor  can  It  be  assumed  that  the  need  for  such 
legislation  has  now  passed.  There  is  no  a.^- 
surance  that  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in 
the  Irene  Morgan  ca.se  has  disposed  of  the 
issue.  It  rested  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
quirement of  changing  seats  as  busses  pas.s 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  there 
is  no  segregation,  to  Virginia,  where  segre- 
gation has  been  the  rule,  was  a  burden  on 
interstate  commerce.  Obviously  there  would  ^ 
be  no  such  burden  in  the  cases  of  busses  op- 
erating between  Alabama  and  Mississippi  i  r 
between  any  other  two  States  when  both 
adhere  to  segregation  rules.  It  is  quite  pop- 
sible,  too,  that  even  if  laws  on  this  subject 
are  invalidated  in  all  the  Southern  States, 
segregation  will  still  be  accomplished  through 
regulations  set  up  by  the  bus  operators. 

Now  that  the  Court  has  upset  State  Jim 
Crow  laws,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  it  seems 
more  than  ever  desirable  for  Congress  to  fix 
a  policy  that  will  l€a\-e  no  room  for  con- 
fusion or  survival  of  undemocratic  practices 
In  interstate  commerce.  We  think  that  tlie 
Powell  bill  ought  to  be  studied  and  made  the 
subject  of  hearings  with  this  end  in  view. 
Failure  of  Congress  to  act  does  not,  in  our 
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opinion,  excuse  the  Supreme  Court  for  mov- 
ing In  and  exercising  the  policy-making  func- 
tion, but  the  fact  that  the  Court  has  done  so 
should  certainly  stimulate  our  legislators  to 
a  keener  appreciation  of  their  duty. 


Retirement  of  Civil-Service  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1946 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  remarks  I  made 
before  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  on 
June  11, 1946.  on  H.  R.  4718,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide optional  retirement  for  civil-service 
employees  after  25  years  of  service: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  this 
commit te3  in  reference  to  the  bill  which  it 
now  has  under  consideration  dealing  with 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  We  all  recognize  the  con- 
stant need  of  strengthening  and  extending 
the  provisions  and  benefits  of  legislation 
aimed  at  greater  social  security,  particularly 
as  they  affect  old  age  and  retirement.  The 
committee  is  aware  that  I  have  introduced 
two  bills.  H.  R.  74  and  H.  R.  4133.  designed 
toward  that  end  and  with  the  supplementary 
Intent  of  aiding  reconversion  and  stimulating 
emplojTnent  of  younger  persons  by  enabling 
older  employees  to  retire.  My  remarks  will 
express  my  reasons  lor  proposing  these  bills, 
which  are  similar  in  Intent  to  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  but  which  I  am  less 
familiar  with. 

As  a  preface  to  my  remarks  1  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  study  directed  by 
Lewis  Meriam.  recently  published,  which 
concluded  that  social  security  in  the  United 
States  should  offer  comprehensive  benefits 
to  all  who  need  them.  Now  I  know  that  it 
Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  detail  the  needs 
that  do  exist  in  this  country  today.  But  we 
should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  as  yet 
unelimlnated  factors  in  our  economy  which 
make  provisions  for  adequate  security  for  all 
a  pressing  concern.  We  all  are  too  well  aware 
that  the  disastrous  business  cycle  with  its 
dread  consequences  has  not  been  eliminated 
as  a  fearful  possibility  of  our  future.  And, 
as  I  say.  not  the  least  of  those  who  are  threat- 
ened with  Insecurity  are  the  older  people  of 
our  Nation,  and  retirement  plans  play  a  large 
part  in  our  campaign  against  this  type  of 
insecurity. 

Therefore.  I  should  like  to  cite  several 
changes  that  I  believe  should  be  made  in 
the  existing  laws  and  to  present  brief  argu- 
ments in  support  of  my  recommendations. 

H.  R.  74,  which  I  introduced,  provides  in 
substance  that  any  employee  In  civil  service 
who  shall  have  rendered  25  years  of  service 
shall  be  eligible  for  retirement  on  annuity 
and  may  be  retired  on  his  own  request.  H.  R. 
4133  provides  in  substance,  that  any  em- 
ployee who  has  completed  30  years  of  service 
and  who  has  reached  the  age  of  55  may 
voluntarily  retire  on  annuity. 

Basically  these  recommendations  are  de-" 
signed  to  meet  a  need  which  can  be  and  are 
too  often  overlooked.  The  present  require- 
ments for  retirement  do  not  account  for 
what  I  call  the  Individual  deviation  from 
the  average.  The  present  requirements  of 
30  years  of  service  and  an  age  of  60,  or  In 
some  cases  of  55,  equally  requisite.  Impose 
a  hardship  on  many  people  In  our  civil  serv- 
ice v.ho  cannot  complete  one  or  the  other 
of  tiie  requirements.     We  aie  too  familiar 


with  the  frequency  of  a  break-down  in  health 
not  to  recognize  the  Individual  deviation  from 
the  average.  We  shovild  be  aware  of  the 
not  Infrequent  weakening  of  mental  vigor, 
the  hazardous  nature  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  civil  employment.  We  should 
recognize  that  adaptlveness  and  ability  to 
meet  new  requirements  diminishes  rapidly 
among  many  people  as  they  grow  older. 
There  are  a  thousand  and  one  contingencies 
and  Impediments  which  cause  the  present 
requirements  to  mitigate  against  individuals 
who  suffer  from  them.  And  not  the  least 
of  such  discrepancies  which  1  propose  should 
be  remedied  Is  the  fact  that  many  employees 
do  not.  cannot  enter  civil-service  employ 
while  they  are  young,  and  this  is  a  two-way 
concern   now  as  I  will   indicate. 

It  should  be  a  fundamental  consideration 
of  ours  that  we  have  not  eliminated  unem- 
plovment.  with  all  its  weakening  and  dis- 
heartening effects  on  our  social  structure. 
And  this  prospect,  which  cannot  be  ignored, 
takes  on  a  harsher  significance  when  the 
veteran,  the  fellow  who.  as  we  cannot  forget, 
sacrificed  3  years  of  his  life  and  work  for 
us.  Is  threatened  as  he  is  today.  And  by 
permitting  civil  servants  who  have  worked 
25  years  or  who  have  reached  55  years  of  age 
to  retire  wlt^  protection,  remembering  that 
those  who  have  need  to  retire  will  do  so. 
we  can  simultaneously  open  up  opportunities 
to  the  veterans  and  for  other  young  people 
who  are  eligible  and  capable. 

For  this  question  also  Involves  the  prac- 
tical necessity  of  clearing  the  channels  of 
promotion  for  those  who  have  worked  faith- 
fully can  continue  to  do  sd.  and  whose  ad- 
vancement is  retarded  only  by  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. Such  a  retirement  plan  would  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  civil-service  work 
and  serve  to  attract  capable  ycung  people 
to  the  service.  It  would  improve  personnel 
efBciency  and  limit  superannuation. 

For  superannujition  can  operate  to  the 
detriment  of  the  individual  who  has  lost  ef- 
ficiency and  would  retire  If  he  could,  it  de- 
tracts from  the  efficient  functioning  of  any 
work  which  must  endure  It  and  limits  the 
opportunity  of  the  young,  particularly  the 
veteran  who  with  the  Just  preference  ac- 
corded to  him  is  prepared  to  work  faithfully 
and  vigorously. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has,  In  spite 
of   such    advantages,   recommended   adverse 
action  in  the  measuies  I  have  proposed.     I 
do  not  know  what  stand  they  have  taken  on 
the  bill  now  being  considered,  but  because 
of  the  similarity  In  content  and  Intent,  I 
would  like  briefly  to  answer  their  objections. 
Primarily  the  Commission  fears  a  substan- 
tial loss  to  the  Government  from  the  pro- 
posed earlier  retirement  of  the  more  efficient 
civil  employees  and  the  delayed  retirement 
of  the  less  ffflcient.    The  Commission  fears 
that  the  persons  who  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  opinion  would  be  those  who  believe 
that  they  could  better  themselves  in  private 
life  with  the  annuity  as  basic  income.    This 
after  25  years  of  service.     Surely,  the  Com- 
mission must  have  reason  to  believe  other- 
wise.   The  Commission  surely  does  not  seek 
people  who  are  in  their  late  fifties.    It  must 
know  that  even  less  does  private  industry 
seeks  such  people.    It  must  be  aware  of  the 
great  difflfiulty  that  people  over  45  have  In 
obtaining  employment,  and  this  Is  all  the 
more  true  when  a  change  from  civil  employ- 
ment to  private  is  concerned.     Moreover,  I 
am  convinced  that  there  must  be  a  particular 
reluctance  of  efficient  workers  to  leave  an 
agency  where  they  have  worked  for  so  long 
and  where,  as  our  civil -service  system  strives 
to  achieve,  their  efficiency  has  been  rewarded 
by  responsible  work.     I  am  convinced  that 
loyalty  Is  much  greater  among  those  who 
have  demonstrated  efficiency  and  where  It 
has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  Lewis  Meriam  stated  In  Public  Per- 
sonnel Problems,  a  study  published  by  Brook- 
ings Institution   in  1937,  the  writer's  own 


guess  would  be  that  relatively  few  employees 
will  really  and  entirely  voluntarily  take  ad- 
vantage of  early  retirement  provisions,  al- 
thought  they  may  be  Influenced  seemingly  to 
take  advantage  of  them  through  adminis- 
trative pressure.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  does  exert  pressure  on  the  less 
efficient  to  retire,  though  such  would  be  un- 
natural, but  presumably  the  less  efficient, 
because  less  well  placed,  would  be  the  more 
likely  to  retire.  And  I  repeat  that  those 
whose  efficiency  has  been  seriously  retarded 
by  the  many  circumstances  which  we  cannot 
control  should  be  enabled  to  retire. 

The  Commission  further  objects  by  esti- 
mating high  additional  costs  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  in  figures  in  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  But  these  sums  are  quite  boldly 
stated  and  I  find  no  accounting  for  them. 
The  figures  are  extravagant  and  because  they 
are  not  fortified,  or  until  they  are,  I  can  give 
them  little  credence.  However,  I  should 
point  out,  that  the  figures  are  based  on  the 
presumption  that  if  this  lower  option  were 
approved  all  eligible  employees  would  im- 
mediately take  advantage  of  it.  which  Is  ab- 
surd and  which  the  Commission  itself  con- 
tradicts in  the  same  letter.  I  recall  to  your 
attention  Mr.  Merlam's  observation  on  the 
same  point. 

Finally  the  Commission  objects  to  my  pro- 
posals on  thi  general  groimd-  that  they  are 
very  liberal.  Tliey  are  liberal  to  the  number 
of  people  whose  ability  to  work  at  the  peak 
of  their  skill  is  seriously  impaired  before  they 
reach  the  present  level  set  for  retirement.  I 
repeat  that  those  who  retain  their  efficiency 
will  not  retire.  But  those  who  need  to  retire 
and  are  enabled  to  do  so  will  be  replaced  by 
the  young,  efficient,  and  ambitious.  To 
these  latter,  too,  my  recommendations  are- 
very  liberal,  to  the  veteran  whom  we  are 
obliged  not  to  pamper,  but  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  they  are  liberal. 

It  is  not  from  ;  motive  of  charity,  but  of 
enlightened  self-interest  that  society  must 
prevent  or  mitigate  the  harmful  effects  of  the. 
internal  struggle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
It  is  from  motives  of  enlightened  self-interest 
that  we  must  all  take  in  account  the  Indi- 
viduals who  suffer  In  that  struggle  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  young  and  the  eager 
broader  opportunity.  The  amendments  pro- 
posed win  not  be  excessive,  but  will  rather 
operate  to  the  continued  benefit  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  people. 

Finally,  as  an  appendix  to  my  remarks,  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives correct  the  serious  omission  of 
the  1942  amendment  to  the  Retirement  Act 
when  we  failed  to  make  increased  benefits 
voted  at  that  time  retroactive.  The  aging 
and  forgotten  group  of  employees  who  retired 
before  January  24,  1942,  have  continued  at 
the  lower  rates  and  done  this  through  4  years 
of  rising  prices.  It  is  high  time  we  matched 
the  Senate  action  and  corrected  this  obvious 
injustice. 


Great  Britain  Adds  Dishonor  to  Inhuman- 
ity—Allows the  Grand  Mufti  to  Renew 
His  Crimes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1946 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Great 
Britain  has  again  shown  her  true  colors 
as  to  Palestine.  It  is  shocking  to  learn 
that  she  supplied  a  plane  to  bring  the 
pro -Nazi    Arab,    the    so-called    Grand 
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the  great  advantages  to  your  communities  in 
havine  access  to  the  ocean  lanes  of  the  world 


Texas,  which  finds  Its  way  into  the  trade 
channels  of  the  world  through  the  port  of 


the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  very  people 
who  were  so  negative  about  the  St.  Lawrence 
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Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  from  supposed  exile 
in  Prance  to  Damascus,  Syria,  there  to 
harangue  and  develop  opposition  to  the 
immediate  admission  into  Palestine  of 
100  000  Jews.    This  stooge  of  Hitler,  or- 
ganizer of  the  Arab  Brigade  which  fought 
against  American  troops,  will  again  lead 
the  Arabs  in  pogroms  agaimt  the  Jews. 
Is  this  the  way  Britain  keeps  the  peace 
In  the  Middle  East— by  reimporting  this 
Arab  riot  rouser  and  killer?    He  should 
be  facing  a  firing  squad  as  a  war  criminal. 
His    Berlin    broadcasts    aroused    the 
Arab    world    against    the   British    and 
Americans.    He  is  now  permitted  to  re- 
turn and  renew  his  crimes.    It  is  most 
inhuman  for  the  British  to  refuse  the  en- 
trance of   100.000  Jews  into  Palestine. 
Now  they  add  dishonor  to  their  inhu- 
manity and  become  coconspirators  with 
this  Grand  Mufti,  who  will  insist  upon 
having  the  blood  of  Jews  on  his  hand. 


and  t)€fore  anyone  could  get  there  tbey  were 
stripped  of  all  their  clothes. 

So  far  38  of  cur  boys  got  killed  by  the 
Chinese  during  peacetime. 

I  wonder  if  the  smart  politicians  who 
are  promising  the  veterans  this,  that,  and 
the  other  think  that  the  men  who  re- 
turn, who  'nave  had  the  experience  that 
this  boy  is  having,  are  so  foolish  as  to 
believe  that,  when  the  men  all  get  back, 
they  are  going  to  vote  to  continue  to 
strip  our  country  of  everything  worth- 
while, including  its  youth,  in  order  that 
other  nations  may  carry  on  their  quar- 
rels and  fights? 

In  my  humble  judgment,  some  day 
there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/.RKS 

OF 


Wb.i  Will  Ik.  lot.n..U.n,U.t.  C.  U.?        HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  day  after  day  we  are  told  we 
must  draft  the  18-year-olds  in  order  to 
meet  "our  commitments."  Will  some- 
one please  tell  us  just  what  "our  com- 
mit m.ents"  are? 

It  is  now  quite  apparent  that  World 
War  I  did  not  end  all  war;  that  World 
War  n  will  not  take  the  "four  freedoms" 
to  the  people  of  all  the  world;  that  It 
will  not  give  other  peoples  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  appears  to  be  certain  that 
we  or  some  other  nation  is  to  determine 
the  form  of  government  under  which 
smaller  nations  are  to  live. 

In  a  land  pas.sf.s.«iing  rich  natural  re- 
sources, with  a  people  who  are  the  mas- 
t<?rs  of  mass  production,  we  have  en 
•larmJne  scarcity  ol  food,  clothing, 
mft'erfflli  tor  homci. 

Som**  of  un  hcf  fit  home  nrf  titti  tti* 
MiJ|r  (met*  wh«  btfllei/e  ihitt  we  mleht  well 
Mii  out  tmn  ^mm  to  ot6ff  Myt«  ui' 
t^mmtiiig  til  ramiutM  tha  In  ^  '•■'^ 

lli#  fNiMMua  tHnf  «f  ttlitr  ^    : 

f^om •  f»n»  t»oy  whn  tlvdtf  tP  rr,-  t  ma 
Muniy,  wtui  wtiJ»ditiitt'4— Hsonu  .^yat 

to  call  It  MtleeUd^when  18,  who  left 
home  In  September  of  1945,  was  given  3 
months'  training  in  South  Carolina,  who 
had  no  furlough,  and  then  was  sent  to 
China,  comes  a  letter,  an  excerpt  from 
which  reads  as  follows: 

If  the  big  wigs  in  the  States  would  try  and 
straighten  out  our  country  first,  and  keep 
their  no«e  out  of  every  other  country,  they'd 
be  a  lot  better  off. 

But  I  suppose  it  Isnt  so  bad  to  sit  In  the 
White  House  and  send  iw  young  guys  all  over 
the  world  and  gtiard  and  police  the  money 
man's  property. 

I  figure  those  marines  who  got  killed  have 
got  killed  for  nothing.  I  wish  It  could  have 
been  some  Congressman's  son  instead.  In 
the  last  3  nights  five  of  otir  boys  got  killed 


OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Senator  Robert  M.  La 
FoLLETTE,  Jr.,  before  the  Great  Lakes 
Harbors  Association,  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  111.,  on  Thursday.  June 
6,  1946. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project.  I  have  advocated  this  project  for 
many  years  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  nearer  to  securing  con- 
gressional authorization  now  than  at  any 
time  in  tlie  past. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  held  3  weeks  of  hearings 
on  this  subject  recently  and  beard  over  160 
witnesses  on  every  pertinent  aspect  of  this 
great  program.  An  excellent  i^&e  was  made 
for  the  project  during  those  hearings.  On 
March  26.  the  subcommittee  voted  favorably, 
a  to  I,  and  on  May  1,  Senator  Hatch  sub- 
mitted the  rep'^'rt  of  the  subcommittee  to 
the  full  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
'ireeterday  morning  (June  6)  the  full  com- 
tnlt(««  reported  the  bill  out  favorably  to  the 
Senate. 

With  thff  oifHHh^itMttit  ifoi*  tH  th«  ietiste 

&yii»t  ttt  MM  fWjWt,  I  tMfi  M  4MM  ihHt 
Wf^futftr  tN#  99^494  i«>H»l«  MifMlM  Will 

^mti-  «to#  §(•  UwrtM*  fMiHiKMi  !•  Ii# 

t»Ut:n  vp  M»  llm  flMT  of  ti^  H»mtM.   or 

0(H4iM  you  mWl  PfAllfM  thul  llili)  uumitme, 
Uk»  any  other  ItUjfOtitoi  uwnmre  iwtor*  ttio 
Haixute,  mufet  eomp»i»  tiir  time  wiili  such 
other  matters  as  the  eiterutun  of  the  draft, 
labor  legislation,  extension  of  OPA,  appro- 
priation bills,  atomic  energy  control,  and 
various  other  propositlon&.  of  equal  impor- 
tance. I  can  assure  you  now  that  no  effort 
will  be  spared  to  secure  its  consideration  and 
approval  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  passed  when  the  Congress  has 
an  opportunity  to  consider  it. 

I  make  this  prediction  based  on  my  experi- 
ence with  this  project  over  a  period  of  years. 
You  will  recall  that  this  same  matter  was 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  In  1933  and  1934.  We 
were  able  then  to  secure  the  favorable  vote 
of  a  majority.  46  Senators  for,  42  opposed. 
Being  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  the  measure 


then  required  two-thirds  approval,  and  there- 
fore, In  spite  of  a  majority,  it  did  not  secure 
Senate  ratification.  This  time,  as  a  result  of 
careful  preparation  of  the  legislation,  we  have 
reduced  the  Canadian-American  agreement 
of  1941  to  the  bare-bone  essentials  of  con- 
structing the  necessary  works  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  creation  of  the 
seaway  and  power  project.  It  is  the  con- 
sensus of  reputable  legal  authorities  that,  as 
now  defined,  this  measure  can  be  approved  by 
majority  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
under  the  provisions  of  the  1909  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty. 

Another  factor  which  adds  to  my  optimism 
on  the  ultimate  outcome  is  the  greater  up- 
prccialion  throughout  the  country  of  the 
benefits  of  such  constructive  prcjects.  The 
favorable  experiences  of  the  people  during 
the  past  15  years  with  similar  prcjects  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  efTect  of 
the  educational  work  that  is  being  done  by 
such  organizations  as  the  National  St.  Law- 
rence Association,  under  the  ICKdership  of 
Mr.  Julias  Barnes,  has  broadened  pubiic  ac- 
ceptance of  such  undertakings.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  essential  soundness  of  this  proj- 
ect that  whenever  people  are  Informed  cf 
what  it  will  do.  they  usually  approve  it.  un- 
less they  have  some  private  axe  to  grind. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  present  leg- 
islation has  been  stripped  to  the  essentials 
which  will  permit  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  project.  In  this  process  we 
have  eliminated  many  controversial  subjects 
which  can  be  better  handled  separately,  such 
as  the  question  of  navigation  rights  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  connecting  canals  of  the  Great 
Lakes  system,  and  additional  water  diver- 
sion at  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  a  measure  of 
Canada's  keen  desire  to  hare  this  project 
considered  that  she  has  been  willing  to  dis- 
cuss and  subsequently  to  arrive  at  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  regarding  some  of  these  matters 
which  were  originally  placed  in  the  1941 
agreement.  I  commend  Canada's  coopera- 
tive attitude  In  this  regard.  Canada  appre- 
ciates, as  we  do.  that  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  watershed  is  the  life  line  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  heart  of  the  North 
American  Continent. 

One  of  the  controversial  issues  which  has 
been  a  matter  of  discussion  In  this  city  and 
In  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  had  to  do  with 
the  freezing  of  additional  diversion  from 
Lake  Michigan.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  Canadian-American  agreement  which 
though  It  does  not  restrict  the  Ireedom  of 
either  country  to  effectuate  additlonnl  diver- 
sion, gives  the  right  to  each  country  to  pro- 
test and  ask  for  arbltrstion  of  rt-mPCfs  In 
enfp  the  oth»>r  ''oiintrv  re  nn]  fii- 

♦p'slorti  iriftn  the  Otcnt  hnr  th^te 

Afe  ihtifH'  Wh/v  hnid  «oflStfMM  Oils  tm  «.vlr(( 

n**miimUf  tt'4  tffmtt*"  ^t  il-<'  fti^iiijittiimu 
fti  ihit  xt  M*r*»«#  p»ft)*«t  \  I'f  inm  *rt» 

Tills  MtUm  would  not  chsut;*  th£  6tarus 
quo  of  the  prohlttm  of  dlveriiuti,  fcut  would 
leave  the  matter  in  the  htiiide  o|  the  bupit^me 
Court  snd  C'ongreM  of  the  United  ^latee, 
where  It  now  stands.  In  other  words,  by 
dropping  paragraph  C,  article  8,  of  the  agree- 
ment we  do  not  change  the  Biti;atlon  that 
exists  at  the  present  time  nor  the  situation 
that  would  exist  after  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  project.  It  will  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  highest  constituted  authorities  ci  our 
Government  to  decide  what  to  do  with  the 
question  of  diversion.  I  therefore  Eupport 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Luc.^s,  cf 
Illinois. 

I  consider  It  unnecessary  on  my  part  to 
try  and  convey  to  you  the  benefits  cf  this 
project  to  the  Great  Lakes  area.  You  who 
represent  municipal  and  port  authorrties  in 
the  Great  Lakes  district  are  well  aware  of 
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cf^  better  utilization  of  water  resources 
to  meet  man's  needs.  When  these  needs 
change,  the  tise  of  water,  the  vise  of  water 
transportation,  the  tise  of  waterpower  will 


the  suggestions  come  from  "civilian"  sources. 
Today's  Army  officers  do  not  realize  that  their 
"Army  targets"  are,  in  fact,  the  NRA  targets 
of  a  bygone  day. 


elusion  that  once  you  create  a  shooter— a 
"shooting  nut" — you  cannot  lose  him.  He 
stays  with  you.  It  Is  like  having  malaria- 
It  keeps  coming  back  in  the  spnng  and  fall 
pverv  vear — so  we  do  not  worry  much  about 
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the  great  advantages  to  your  communities  In 
having  access  to  the  ocean  lanes  of  the  world 
through  low-cost  water  transportation.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  that 
with  the  construction  of  the  seaway  your 
transportation  costs  to  foreign  ports  on  most 
produces  will  probably  be  lowered  by  one- 
half,  eliminating  much  of  the  cost  of  over- 
land transportation  to  seaports. 
'  The  present  Congress  has  approved  many 
measures  designed  to  promote  foreign  trade. 
To  mention  a  few.  the  International  Hank  of 
Reconstruction,  the  Monetary  Furd.  the 
trade-agreements  legislation,  and  L.nding 
authority  for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
ability  of  the  Great  Lakes  district,  particu- 
larly of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota, 
located  1,000  miles  or  more  from  the  sea- 
coasts,  to  participate  In  the  expanded  foreign - 
trade  possibilities  will  be  distinctly  limited 
by  the  higher  transportation  costs  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  pay.  This  disadvantage 
is  made  even  more  severe  as  the  result  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  deci- 
sion to  raise  the  class  rates  in  the  Northeast 
and  lower  them  in  the  South.  The  only  way 
this  part  of  the  country  can  cope  with  this 
situation  and  participate  to  a  large  extent 
In  foreign-trade  potentials  is  by  lower  trans- 
portation costs  through  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  me  that  our  part  of  the  country, 
which   is  the  breadbasket  of  America,  and 
now  we  are  told  it  is  the  breadbasket  of  the 
world  at  large,  has  been  discriminated  against 
by  our  own  Congress.     Your  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  the  Great  Lakes  district 
have  gone  along  with  developments  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  whether   they  be  lo- 
cated In  Louisiana,  California,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington,  or   Oregon:    whether   they   Involved 
improvement  of  the  port  of  New  York,  the 
Intercoastal  canal,  or  the  Mississippi  River. 
We  have  gone  along  with  these  projects  on 
the  general  conviction  that  whatever  helps 
America  as  a  whole  helps  all  of  us,  directly 
or  indirectly.     We  have  voted  generally  on 
the   technical    merits   of    these    projects    as 
pl^esented  to  us  by  the  constituted  authori- 
ties of  our  Government,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers.   But  whenever  the  subject  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  comes  up  there  is  a  tend- 
ency in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  wave 
aside   the   proved   merits  and  the  essential 
character  of  this  Improvement,  to  discredit 
the  testimony  of  the  Army  engineers,  and  to 
adopt  an  obstructionist,  self -centered  atti- 
tude as  if  the  general  economic  improvement 
of  the  50.000,000  people  who  live  in  the  tribu- 
tary area  of  the  Great  Lakes  Is  a  matter  of 
great  detriment  to  the  people  of  Texas,  Call- 
ffirnla,  or  Me*#  York.    In  fact,  It  seems  easier 
I'l  ohtflin  Inree  Bpprr»pfl*itlons  for  ecotiorinlo 
iikl  ♦'»  frfelan  cnwififs  ihttn  It  Is  to  otrtalfi 
tt   (  7   Sfnall   ("ftp'tfhtiWMi   io  th« 
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III  lUc  .  .1.  L  ut  the  Bt.  Lawrence  project,  thl» 
sectiouttlifcui  has  blieady  cobt  us  much,  not 
only  m  high  cost  of  living  and  in  the  greater 
cost  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  but  also  in 
actual  lives  lest  at  sea  during  the  terrifying 
Bubmarlne  warfare  of  1912  and  1943. 

I  cannot  help  but  feci  that  much  of  the 
opposition  arguments  against  the  construc- 
tion of  this  project  is  advanced  with  tongue 
in  cheek.  When  the  railroad  and  port  in- 
terests m  Texas.  Arizona,  or  California  ex- 
press overwhelming  fear  of  harm  and  eco- 
nomic devastation  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  seaway,  one  need  only  to  look 
at  the  map  of  the  United  States  to  see  that 
the  arguments  of  the  diversion  of  traffic  and 
competitive  disadvantages  are  overdrawn  and 
unrealistic.  There  Is  no  possible  way  In 
Which  the  winter  wheat  of  Oklahoma  and 


Texas,  which  finds  Its  way  Into  the  trade 
channels  of  the  world  through  the  port  of 
Galveston,  could  possibly  be  diverted  to  Chi- 
cago and  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  There  is 
no  possible  way  In  which  the  trade,  however 
small,  that  goes  by  way  of  the  port  cf  Mobile, 
can  be  affected  by  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway.  There  is  no  imagi- 
nable way  In  which  the  railroad  workers  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  and  all 
States  west,  could  be  aCected  adversely.  If 
anything  they  would  directly  benefit  by  the 
seaway,  since  the  western  railroads  would  be- 
come "terminal  roads  directly  feeding  ocean 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

And  yet,  by  these  filmsy  arguments  a  great 
wave  of  sectional  phobia  has  been  raised 
against  this  project,  with  the  result  that  It 
has  long  been  delayed  at  a  tremendous  cost 
to  our  people.  The  record  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  approve  this  project 
when  It  was  first  before  it  has  cost  our  peo- 
ple. In  dollars  and  lives,  a  heavy  price.  The 
States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  other  States 
in  this  area  made  their  supreme  contribution 
to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war,  and  no 
other  section  of  the  country  can  take  pride 
in  a  better  record.  We  sent  our  youth,  we 
gave  our  food,  we  built  the  instruments  of 
war.  the  guns,  the  ships  necessary  for  mech- 
anized warfare  without  reservation. 

We  were  not  always  sure,  however,  that 
the  ultimate  objectives  were  well  defined 
or  that  our  effort  was  administered  in  the 
most  economical  fashion.  We  are  now  be- 
ginning to  learn  slowly  the  terrific  cost  of 
our  shipbuilding  program  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Maritime  Commission.  One 
phase  of  the  maladministration  of  that  pro- 
gram has  not  received  sufficient  emphasis, 
and  that  is  the  uneconomical  distribution  of 
cur  shipbuilding  facilities.  Everyone  must 
recognize  that  the  Great  Lakes,  with  the 
abundant  supply  of  steel,  tools,  skilled  man- 
power, and  cheap  water  transportation  was 
the  most  economical  location  for  ship'buUd- 
Ing.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  made  a  great 
contribution  In  the  construction  of  smaller 
vessels  and  submarines.  We  are  proud  of 
that  record.  But  our  effort  was  limited  by 
the  navigable  depths  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  locks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
the  Illinois  Waterway.  At  great  cost,  we 
had  to  float  our  ships  through  shallow  waters 
for  1.500  miles  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  New 
Orleans,  at  a  tremendous  cost  in  dollars  and 
manpower. 

When  It  came  to  conserving  manpower, 
materials,  and  money,  everybody  was  for 
It  In  the  Interest  of  efficient  conduct  of  the 
war.  We  even  had  to  gluB  up  egficulttlfal 
implemenls  and  other  essentia T  '  -  of  pto- 
dtletlmi  111  ota*-r  fti  Cfrn^Tvf  t  «.    thii 
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eimittivu  men  and  ojatenals.  ^l4t  did  w« 
really  save  muterials  and  manpower  by  (ail- 
ing to  construct  the  St.  Lawiewce  seaway? 
It  coet  ua  more  money  and  raorjB  manpower 
to  take  fchlps  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  the 
cumbersome  methods  we  were  forced  to  use, 
estimated  at  10  percent  more  per  ship. 

We  had  to  build  a  large  number  of  new 
power  projects  for  steam  generation,  requir- 
ing more  manpower  for  construction  and 
operation,  more  critical  materials,  more  man- 
power for  digging  coal,  more  transportation 
facilities  to  carry  the  coal  from  mine  to 
power  plant,  with  the  result  that  the  total 
eost  of  power  to  our  war  effort  was  greater 
than  It  would  have  been  if  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  had  been  constructed.  In  fact,  one 
Is  Justly  skeptical  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
opposition  arguments  advanced  in  1940-41,  in 


the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  very  people 
who  were  so  negative  about  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  were  at  the  same  time  quietly  and 
secretly  providing  the  money  and  materlalo, 
under  rush  orders,  to  build  the  Shlpshaw 
project  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada. 

This  delay  In  building  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  has  cost  us  dearly  in  other  ways. 
Lacking  adequate  outlets  from  the  Great 
Lakes  we  had  to  build  shipyards  In  far-away 
places — In  Florida,  Tex.as,  and  CaUfomla — 
and  to  build  those  we  had  to  ship  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  from  here.  We  had 
to  transport  the  skilled  workers,  we  had  to 
build  entirely  new  com.munitles  at  tremen- 
dous additional  cost  to  the  Government. 
Of  course,  we  had  to  have  the  ships,  but  we 
paid  for  them  through  the  nose.  This  was 
not  good  planning  for  total  mobilization. 

In  the  matter  of  transportation,  while  the 
administration  failed  to  construct  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  because  they  said  it  would 
require  too  much  manpower  and  materials, 
we  had  to  transport  our  goods  overland  at  a 
cost  to  the  Government  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  extra  railroad  freight 
charges,  which  could  have  been  saved  if  thf 
seaway  had  been  constructed.  We  had  t<i 
pay  this  extra  cost  not  only  in  our  own  waf 
goods,  but  on  lend-lease  goods  as  well. 

Not  the  least  important  consideration  Is 
the  protection  that  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
would  have  provided  our  merchant  ships,  for 
a  distance  of  1,000  miles  into  the  north  At- 
lantic against  submarine  attacks,  instead  of 
the  exposed  open-sea  lanes  from  the  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  ports.  How  many  lives  and 
ships  this  route  would  have  saved  cannot 
now  be  calculated. 

It  Is  well  to  know  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  realize  the  Importance  of  these  fac- 
tors. In  their  recommendation  to  the  sub- 
committee, they  stated  that,  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  total  mobilization  in  case  of  another 
national  emergency,  the  Industrial  and  ship- 
building potentials  of  the  area  and  the  pro- 
tected water  route  over  the  St.  Lawrence, 
would  make  a  greater  contribution  to  na- 
tional security  if  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  Is  constructed. 

Opponents  are  trying  to  belittle  this  proj- 
ect by  saying  that  the  arguments  for  it  are 
constantly  changing  with  the  passage  of 
time.  They  cite  specifically  the  fact  that 
when  first  proposed  some  20  or  more  years 
ago.  ore  of  the  principal  arguments  was  the 
saving  in  transportation  costs  on  agricul- 
tural products,  particularly  grains.  I.  for 
one,  do  not  believe  that  agricultural  exports 
will  remain  permanently  at  a  low  level,  par- 
ticularly the  products  of  our  cattle  and 
dairy  Industries.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
there  in  «  tremendcrtjs  market  and  demnnd 
lor  the  products  of  th»«  Ifi^lustflM  1m  n 
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p(  coi)»umpi|o«,  »>oib  In  this  country  i««»a 
abroad,  will  give  us  a  consistently  evpanding 
market  for  meat  and  dairy  products.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  the  desire  and  demand 
for  these  products.  It  is  equally  important 
to  make  these  products  available  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  which  will  yield  a  return  to 
the  producer  and  under  conditions  which  will 
permit  reciprocal  payment.  In  this  the  cost 
of  transportation  is  a  major  Item.  It  costs 
now  t20  to  $24  a  ton  to  transport  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  Wisconsin  to  tidewater  by  rail. 
We  can  cut  this  cost  in  half  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States,  which  is  our  major 
market.  I  feel  certain  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  foreign  countries  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  will  be  equally  reduced. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  subject  as  old 
as  man;  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  problem 
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There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in 
many  types  of  crime  in  the  latter  half  of 
1945  and  early  half  of  1946,  but  you  must 
remember  that  the  Increase  is  based  on  the 
fiijures  of  1943  and  1944.  when  we  had  13.- 


ures.  There  were  no  manuals  available.  The 
War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  FBI  did  not  have  any  printed  literature 
of  any  kind.  When  the  Navy  went  into  the 
plants,  awarded  a  contract,  and  said,  "You 


bore  shooting  at  50  and  100  yards  and  match- 
target  shooting  at  1.000  yards. 

Now.  as  to  the  postwar  picture  and  what 
the  VFW  can  do  to  cooperate  with  us,  and 
what  we  can  do  to  cooperate  with  you: 


A3404 
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cf^  better  xitllizatlon  of  •water  resources 
to  meet  man's  needs.  When  these  needs 
Change,  the  \ise  of  water,  the  use  of  water 
transportation,  the  use  of  waterpower  will 
change  accordingly.  But  It  will  never 
become  obsolete. 

Those  who  oppose  this  project  are  selfishly 
or  fooll.«hlly  blocltlng  the  welfare  of  the 
Middle  West  and  the  entire  country.  They 
cannot  Indeanllely  shackle  the  country,  and 
especially  the  great  producing  and  consuming 
region  of  the  Middle  West,  from  obtaining 
the  manifold  benefits  of  this  project.  They 
cannot  indefinitely  blockade  a  natural  high- 
way to  the  sea  and  divert  all  commerce  to 
a  few  favored  ports. 

They  cannot  hope  to  get  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple In  any  section  or  any  State  to  give  their 
support  to  an  opposition  policy  based  on 
special  Interests.  No  matter  how  much  they 
propagandize,  the  opponents  cannot  make 
the  criminal  waste  of  a  great  natural  resource 
popular  with  the  people.  On  the  contrary, 
an  alert  and  Informed  public.  If  given  an 
opportunity,  will  give  whole-hearted  support 
to  the  leadership  of  your  organization  and 
those  of  us  who  are  urging  the  immediate 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  program. 


Tbe  National  Rifle  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  address  given  by 
Mr.  C.  B.  Lister,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  before  the 
members  of  the  National  Security  Com- 
mittee of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
which  met  recently  at  the  Hotel  Slatler, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  1871.  We  are  celebrating  our  diamond 
Jubilee  thla  year.  We  do  not  and  never  have 
received  any  direct  financial  support  from 
tbe  Congress.  Our  affiliated  clubs  sometimes 
are  assisted  by  issues  of  arms,  ammunition, 
•nd  targets,  but  the  national  organization 
la  not  subsidized  by  the  Government. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  was  organ- 
lied  by  the  mtlltla  officers,  who,  of  course, 
were,  in  those  days  as  they  are  today,  civilians. 
and  it  operated  primarily  as  a  small  arms 
training  group  for  the  militia  until  the  turn 
of  the  century,  when  the  organization  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  Congress  to  approve  the 
annual  national  rifle  matches,  which  were 
then  beginning  to  get  the  Interest  of  the 
regular  armed  services  tn  a  definite  program 
of  small  arms  training. 

You  may  or  may  not  believe  It.  but  It  Is 
•  fact  that  the  first  small  arms  training 
manual  that  the  Regular  Army  used  was 
written  by  the  then  president  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  It  was  reprinted  by  an 
Army  officer  under  his  own  Imprint  (and 
be  was  sued  for  plagiarism),  so  that  the 
present  background  of  small  arms  training 
In  the  regiilar  services,  as  in  the  National 
Guard,  originated  with  this  group  of  small 
arms  advocates. 

The  present  series  of  military  rifle  targets 
and  pistol  targets  were  designed  originally 
by  the  NRA,  and.  unfortvmately.  are  the 
same  targets  now  as  they  were  In  1888.  They 
have  not  been  changed  since;  we  have  beea 
trying  to  get  the  Army  to  change  them,  but 
suggestions  about  ••military"  targets  are  net 
seriously  considered  in  some  Army  circles  if 


the  suggestions  come  from  "civilian"  sources. 
Today's  Army  officers  do  not  realize  that  their 
"Army  targets""  are,  in  fact,  the  NRA  targets 
of  a  bygone  day. 

Another  misconception  of  NRA  Is  that  it 
Is  a  target-shooting  organization.  It  defi- 
nitely Is  not  that.  We  view  target  shooting 
only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  We  re-xllze  that 
the  competitive  stimulus  Is  th€  greatest 
stlmultis  to  success  and  perfectlcn  in  any 
activity,  so  we  merely  use  competitions  to 
stimulate  the  Interest  of  the  regulars  and 
the  guardsmen  and  the  civilian.  In  perfecting 
himself  In  small  arms  marksmanship. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  In 
the  Infantry  Journal  during  the  war  and 
in  other  places  prior  to  the  war  about  the 
national  matches  being  •'artificial."  That 
these  matches  viere  all  known-distance  firing, 
using  a  black  aiming  point  on  a  white  back- 
ground, and  did  not  train  anybody  for  the 
actualities  of  war. 

The  statement  was  often  made  that  any- 
body could  hit  the  targets  under  those  con- 
ditions. 

That  Is  not  exactly  correct.  Anybody  can- 
not hit  them  under  all  conditions,  but  It  la 
not  feasible,  generally,  to  do  target  com- 
petition under  field  conditions.  It  is  Just 
physically  Impossible  to  get  8,000  men  to 
Camp  Perry,  or  any  other  match,  and  hold 
musketry  competition  or  anything  like  that. 
That  Is  tactical  training,  and  should  be  done 
In  divisional  maneuvers. 

However,  it  Is  Interesting.  I  think,  to  know 
that  we  tried,  back  In  the  1930s  to  Interest 
the  Army  in  this  business  of  sharp  shooting, 
so-called.  There  Is  nothing  on  It  In  the 
Army  training  manuals.  You  men  know  that 
as  you  took  the  Army  or  Marine  Corps  train- 
ing, they  did  not  teach  you  to  hit  a  run- 
ning deer  or  a  quail  on  the  wing.  .We  have 
a  standing  position,  but  you  get  Into  It  very 
slowly.  "There  Is  nothing  In  the  manual  to 
teach  a  man  to  bring  the  gun  from  the  port 
or  fpom  trail,  snap  It  Into  his  shoulder,  sight 
It,  and  get  off  a  quick,  aimed  shot. 

We  Introducea  that  In  Perry  In  1933  or 
1934.  but  we  never  got  the  Army  interested 
in  that  training. 

As  the  result  of  that  failure,  a  lot  of  these 
kids  who  got  into  the  service  during  the  war 
for  the  first  time  preached  hip  shooting,  and 
we  had  a  lot  of  divisions  that  paid  serious 
attention  to  shooting  from  the  hip,  because 
they  thought  thPt  was  the  only  way  they 
could  get  off  a  quick  shot. 

Why  they  should  think  that,  I  do  not  know, 
except  that  they  had  never  seen  a  deer  or 
quail  hunter  get  off  a  quick,  aimed  shot. 

However,  that  has  been  the  general  concep- 
tion of  the  NRA— that  Is,  that  we  were  a 
bunch  of  •'belly  shooters,""  only  Interested  In 
slow  fire  and  known  distances. 

I  want  to  correct  that.  We  believe  In 
known-distance  shooting  as  basic  training 
because  you  cannot  teach  a  man  what  Is 
wrong  with  his  shooting  unless  you  have 
standards  to  go  by.  You  have  got  to  have 
a  big  target  so  that  he  can  miss  the  bull's-eye 
and  still  hit  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  so 
that  you  can  point  out  his  mistakes  to  him 
and  get  him  on  the  right  track. 

We  are  definitely  Interested  in  the  other 
problems,  but  we  cannot  do  them  In  Camp 
Perry  for  lack  of  facilities. 

Because  the  NRA  Is  essentially  a  seml- 
military  organization,  even  though  It  Is 
owned  and  controlled  largely  by  civilians,  we 
are  the  only  sportsman's  organization  in  the 
country  recognized  by  Congress  with  a  semi- 
official status.  We  w^re  able  all  during  the 
war  to  get  small-bore  ammunition  for  our 
groups,  and  small-bore  rifles,  when  the  rest 
of  the  country  was  completely  dry,  because 
we  do  have  a  semiofficial  status.  On  the 
surplus-property  list  we  rate  with  cities  and 
States  because  of  that  semiofficial  status. 

We  are  the  only  sportsman's  organization 
that  devotes  a  major  portion  of  its  time  to 
teaching  kids  to  shoot,  and  that  now  Is  our 
primary  concern.    We  have  reached  the  con- 


clusion that  once  you  create  a  shooter— a 
"shooting  nut" — you  cannot  lose  him.  He 
stays  with  you.  It  Is  like  having  malaria- 
it  keeps  coming  back  In  the  spring  and  fall 
every  year — so  we  do  not  worry  much  about 
the  old-timers.  We  are  just  letting  them  pay 
the  freight  for  the  kids.  Our  primary  con- 
cern Is  m  the  Introduction  of  rifle  shooting 
with  the  J22  rifle  primarily  to  the  secondary 
schools,  4-H  groups,  the  YMCA,  and  similar 
outfits.  As  I  say,  It  Is  hard  to  believe,  but 
we  are  the  only  sportsman's  organization  In 
the  country  that  stresses  that  thing. 

We  are  also  the  only  sportsman's  organiza- 
tion In  the  country  that  places  prime  im- 
portance on  the  subject  of  gim  safety. 
Ducks  Unlimited.  Izaak  Walton  League, 
even  the  ROTC  seem  to  take  it  lor  granted 
that  a  kid  will  know  how  to  handle  a  gun 
safely.  "They  accent  the  supply  of  game  and 
accuracy  with  the  weapon,  but  they  have 
not  done  anything  at  all  to  educate  the  gen- 
eral public  or  to  accent  gun  safety  In  their 
training.  We  got  Into  that  field  about  10 
years  ago  and  have  done  a  lot  of  talking  to 
State  game  commissioners,  and  have  worked 
closely  with  the  National  Safety  Council  on 
that  subject. 

We  have  prepared  the  first  and  about  the 
only  gun  safety  code,  and  posters,  that  the 
National  Safety  Council  has  used.  (Although 
the  Institute  of  Sporting  Arms  and  Ammu- 
nition Manufacturers  have  distributed  many 
thousand  copies  of  the  safety  code  under 
their  own  Imprint  and  with  no  credit  here  to 
the  NRA.)  They  are  using  our  material  In 
their  school  broadcasts  on  gun  safety,  and 
we  are  trying  our  damnedest  to  teach  pcf'Ple 
to  handle  guns  safely  first  and  accurately 
second. 

Probably  many  of  you  know  the  lousy 
safety  record  that  we  had,  and  the  British 
had,  In  the  armed  services  during  the  war. 
There  were  far  too  many  men  killed  In 
training  camps  and  even  In  barracks  and 
guard  houses  by  accidentally  discharged 
weapons  which  would  havo  been  avoided  if 
the  men  had  proper  training  in  the  safe 
handling  of  weapons.  That  Is,  1  would  say, 
No.  2  on  our  present  program. 

The  third  big  problem  now  Is  the  matter 
of  the  antlflrearms  legislation.  We  have 
been  fighting  for  20  years.  A  little  better 
than  that,  about  25  years.  There  has  been 
a  growing  campaign  In  this  country  actuated 
by  a  very  diverse  group,  wblch  now  appar- 
ently Includes  the  ••commies."  It  started 
out  with  the  ordinary  reform  element  to  get 
the  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  average 
citizen.  It  Is  played  up  from  the  stand- 
point of  crime,  largely.  That  Is,  if  we  could 
eliminate  firearms  we  would  eliminate  crime 
in  the  United  States.  That  Is  the  normal 
approach. 

With  the  arrival  of  so  many  souvenir 
weapons  In  this  country,  the  antlgun  crowd 
are  on  In  full  cry  again.    The  pack  Is  running. 

I  anticipate  another  attempt  In  the  next 
session  of  Congress  to  enact  a  Federal  fire- 
arms law  which  will  require  the  registra- 
tion of  all  weapons.  Including  shotguns, 
which  are  owned  by  the  citizens  of  this  coim- 
try.  They  will  have  to  be  registered  with  the 
nearest  collector  of  Internal  Revenue  We 
have  beaten  that  three  times  on  the  Hill. 
They  went  down  to  the  States,  but  they 
were  unsuccessful  there.  They  now  see  in 
this,  as  they  call  It,  "flood  of  foreign  arms" 
that  they  have  another  talking  point,  and 
they  are  back  on  the  same  deal. 

You  see  a  lot  of  figures  In  the  paper  sbout 
the  numbers  of  guns  brought  In,  and  the 
number  of  crimes,  and  the  Increasing  crim.es. 

I  can  tell  you  without  equivocation  every 
statement  of  that  type  Is  either  a  complete 
lie  or  a  half-truth. 

I  have  been  doing  a  little  research  In  the 
last  2  weeks  on  crime  figures.  I  do  not  have 
all  the  data,  but,  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  this 
increase  In  crime  which  we  are  hearing  about 
still  leaves  us  considerably  b3low  the  crime 
level  which  prevailed  In  the  middle  1930'8. 
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Now,  the  school  may  not  have  a  cadet 
corps.  It  may  not  want  a  Junior  ROTC,  but 
we  can  get  In  the  back  door.  We  can  begin 
indoctrinating  these  kids  with  a  rifle  club. 
It  l3  better  to  have  a  half  a  loaf  than  none. 

The  third  thing  Is  this  antlflrearms  cam- 


treatment.  No  Member  of  this  House 
regrets  or  complains  about  the  fine  treat- 
ment of  the  oflBcers  in  this  war,  but  we 
should  insist  on  the  enlisted  men  get- 
ting Justice,  and  that  is  all  the  men  want. 


and  naval  officers.  They  bow  low  and  are 
ready  to  receive  the  conditions  imposed  on 
them  by  the  victorious  Nation— the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
In  the  background,  behind  the  bevy  of 
heavily  gold-braided  and  bemedaled  Soviet 
marshals,  generals,  and  admirals  there  can 
H»  coon  n  fnrpipn  uniform.     It  Is  so  distant' 
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There  has  been  a  very  large  Increase  in 
many  types  of  crime  in  the  latter  half  of 
1945  and  early  half  of  1946,  but  you  must 
remember  that  the  Increase  Is  based  on  the 
figures  of  1943  and  1944.  when  we  had  13,- 
000,000  men  In  the  armed  services,  and  those 
13,000,000  men  all  came  from  the  age  brack- 
ets in  which  we  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
crime.    The  age  brackeU  in  which  we  have 
the  greatest  amount  of  crime  In  the  United 
States  are  the  same  age  brackets  as  show  the 
greatest    amount    of    automobile    accidents. 
In  other  words,  it  Is  the  young  fellows  look- 
ing for  excitement  who  have  automobile  ac- 
cidents, and  It  Is  the  young  fellows  looking 
for  excitement  who  get  Into  the  criminal  net 
and  once  there  stay  there.    Sixty  percent  of 
all  crimes  are  committed  by  repeaters. 
Before  you  fall  for  this  proposition  that 
•  •'we  must  control  firearms,  we  must  register 
all  the  firearms  that  the  honest  people  In  this 
country  possess,  and  we  must  let  the  police 
tell  everybody  when  they  can  have  a  gun  or 
not,"  see  If  you  cannot  get  behind  the  figures. 
I  hope  by  the  middle  of  July  to  have  a  very 
complete  report  on  this  subject,  and  it.  any 
of  you  fellows  are  Interested  In  It,  I  wlUicer- 
tainly  be  more  than  happy  to  furnish  It  to 
vou,  because  It  Is  a  matter  of  public  edfuca- 
tion,  and   the  VFW,  through   its  posts,  can 
do   much   to    help   us   prevent    getting   the 
United   States    into   the   position    in   which 
England  found  Itself  when  the  war  came. 

The  Labor  Government  In  England  In  1921 
enacted  a  federal  firearms  registration  law, 
and  between  1921  and  1939.  they  succeeded  in 
so  disarming  England,  so  killing  off  the  sport 
of  shooting  in  England,  that  you  know  what 
happened. 

After  Dunkirk  we  had  to  send  our  entire 
supply  of  war  reserve  Enfields  there  to  estab- 
lish a  British  reserve.    They  In  England  tried 
to    persuade    these    "lawless"    Americans    to 
turn  the  guns  In  to  the  British  so  that  they 
could  arm  the  British  to  do  this  fighting  In 
the  streets  Mr.  Churchill  was  talking  about. 
Th»  British  fighting  in  the  streets  would 
have   been   a  joke   If   It   had  not   been   for 
American  guns,  and  the  primary  reason  for 
that  was  the  British  Firearms  Law  enacted 
in  1921  by  the  then  new  Labor  Government. 
I  cannot  say  that  there  Is  any  connection 
between  the  interest  of  the  1921  British  Labor 
Government  in  disarmament  and  the  pres- 
ent activities  of  our  "commies"  and  labor 
element  in  this  country.     It  may  be  only  a 
coincidence,  but  It  U  a  f#ct  that  we  have 
right  now  another  wave  of  antlflrearms  leg- 
islation facing  us.     It  Is  being  Introduced 
In  city  councils,  which   Is  awfully   hard  to 
fight,  because  you  do  not  hear  about  It  In 
time,'  and  It  will  be  Introduced  In  most  of 
the  State  legislatures  that  convene  In  De- 
cember and  January  this  winter. 

We  need  your  help  In  that,  and  with  your 
help  we  can  lick  It  again. 

Now,  as  to  the  NRA  In  connection  with 
the  national  security  picture,  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  when  the  war  broke 
out,  the  NRA  had  the  only  small  arms  train- 
ing films  available  In  the  United  States,  and 
we  supplied  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
Air  Force,  and  Australians  and  British,  with 
small  arms  training  films. 

We  supplied  them  at  no  cost  because  we 
had  them  ready,  and  the  Army  did  not  have 
them  for  other  than  automatic  weapons  until 
the  latter  part  of  1943. 

We  thought  we  saw  the  thing  coming  and, 
after  all,  we  are  doing  a  selling  job,  trying 
to  use  selling  mediums.  Training  films, 
safety  films,  all  are  a  part  of  any  businesss 
normal  sales  program,  so  we  have  them  and 
we  were  ready  to  supply  them  and  did  supply 
them. 

Another  thing  In  that  connection  of  inter- 
est is  that  the  award  of  war  contracts  In 
1939-40  and  1941  to  American  firms  were 
accompanied  by  the  requirement  that  those 
firms  Install  adequate  security  measures  for 
the    planU.     That    Is,    antlsabotage    meas- 


ures. There  were  no  manuals  available.  The 
War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  FBI  did  not  have  any  printed  literature 
of  any  kind.  When  the  Navy  went  into  the 
plants,  awarded  a  contract,  and  said,  "You 
have  got  to  make  this  plant  secure  against 
sabotage,"  they  were  not  able  to  tell  the  plant 
managers  how  to  sectire  the  plant  against 
sabotage.  It  was  all  new  to  the  civilian  plant 
managers  and  they  were  very  much  at  sea. 
We  have  contacts  with  th  FBI  and  other 
people,  and  we  prepared  the  first  internal 
security  manual  that  was  available  In  this 
country  for  new  war  contractors  and  that 
manual  was  approved  by  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  was  dis- 
tributed by  us,  and  with  his  approval,  and 
under  his  recommendation,  to  some  5.000  war 
plants  around  the  country.  It  told  them 
everything  from  how  to  protect  the  sewers 
that  went  Into  the  plant  and  provided  one 
means  of  Ingress,  to  how  to  check  employees 
In  and  out  morning  and  night.  That  was 
the  first  manual  available.  Subsequently, 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  and  the  FBI  Issued 
other  manuals  which  incorporated  all  we  had 
and  put  In  some  additional  Ideas  that  had 
been  developed  In  the  months  In  between. 

We  also  started.  In  1940.  a  prelnductlon 
training  program.  We  have  about  3,300  rifle 
clubs  around  the  country,  and  we  told  those 
groups  that  the  war  was  coming.  Most  of 
their  local  kids  were  going  into  the  armed 
services,  with  no  basic  training,  and  It  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  start  them  at  home. 

We  instituted  altogether  about  1,300  of 
those  prelnductlon  training  schools  in  the 
commimlties  around  the  country.  They 
trained  some  86.000  kids  In  a  basic  course, 
which  when  the  War  Department  adopted 
Its  prelnductlon  training  program  somewhat 
later  was  adopted. 

Our  manuals  and  our  wall  charts,  our 
training  films,  all  were  adopted  In  toto  and 
were  accepted  as  official  by  General  Weibel, 
Chief  of  the  War  Department  prelnductlon 
training  program. 

And  again,  because  of  this  splendid  work, 
the  War  Department  was  able  to  immedi- 
ately utilize  material  which  had  proved  Its 
worth  and  which  was  available  and  which  did 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
a  nickel. 

Another  thing  that  we  were  able  to  <lo 
which  would  Immediately  occur  to  you.  of 
course,  was  to  supply  several  hundreds  of 
experienced  small-arms  training  Instructors. 
The  Army  Service  Forces,  as  you  can  realize, 
had  not  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
small-arms  training  The  Motor  Transporta- 
tion Corps,  the  Quartermaster.  Ordnance, 
Signal  Corps.  This  business  of  three  dimen- 
sional warfare  was  new  to  them,  a  new  idea, 
and  they  had  never  paid  much  attention  to 
training  in  small  arms  for  truck  drivers  and 
people  of  that  sort. 

When  the  war  broke,  we  had  requests  from 
the  Provost  Marshal  General,  the  Quarter- 
master General,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and 
the  Navy,  practically  all  of  those  branches 
which  for  years  had  neglected  their  small- 
arms  training,  ''Can  you  recommend  people 
whom  we  can  commission  or  issue  warrants 
to  as  small-arms  Instructors?"  And  we  were 
able  to  help  them  out  to  a  marked  degree. 

I  think  It  Is  a  perfectly  true  statement 
that  the  entire  Signal  Corps  small-arms 
training  program  was  In  the  hands  of  NRA 
civilians  commissioned  for  that  purpose. 

The  whole  Navy  small-arms  program  was 
supervised  by  NRA  people.  Ray  Whltaker 
was  one  of  them.  They  dumped  it  in  our 
laps.  They  said,  "We  don't  know  a  damn 
thing  about  it.  All  of  our  men  that  knew 
about  it  are  admirals:  we  need  lieutenants 
and  lieutenant  commanders." 

We  gave  them  to  them,  and  they  were 
pleased. 

I  give  you  that  as  a  background  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  NRA  Is  not  a  civilian  belly- 
shooting  bunch,  only  interested  in  the  small- 


bore shooting  at  50  and  100  yards  and  match- 
target  shooting  at  1,000  yards. 

Now,  as  to  the  postwar  picture  and  what 
the  VFW  can  do  to  cooperate  with  us,  and 
what  we  can  do  to  cooperate  with  you: 

We  are  starting  a  postwar  program  with 
a  backlog  of  about  3.600  clubs.  They  are  in 
all  the  48  States,  and  Hawaii,  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  and  Puerto  Rico.  That,  of  course,  is 
all  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  what  we 
should  have. 

I  was  thinking  about  ^hat  when  General 
Miltonberger  was  talking  this  morning. 

The  civilian.  In  many  cases,  for  reasons 
vrhlch  seem  sufficient  to  him.  cannot  give 
his  time  to  the  National  Guard.  Maybe  his 
reasons  ^re  sufficient;  maybe  he  only  thinks 
they  are,  but,  anyhow,  he  does  not  get  into 
the  Guard.  We  cannot  make  a  soldier  out 
of  him  in  the  civilian  rifle  club,  but  we  can 
teach  him  something  about  range  discipline. 
We  can  teach  him  something  about  basic 
small-arms  firing.  We  can  teach  him  some- 
thing about  handling  guns  safely.  We  can 
teach  him  something  about  the  benefits  of 
teamwork  and  the  necessity  of  teamwork 
and  discipline.  And  we  are,  when  the  pinch 
comes,  an  excellent  recruiting  source  for  the 
National  Guard. 

They  found  out  In  this  war,  as  they  did  in 
the  last  war.  that  these  "damned  civilians" 
who  go  out  and  shoot  on  Sunday  and  won't 
join  the  Guard,  when  a  pinch  comes,  when 
they  can  see  some  good  reason  for  giving, 
up  the  Job  and  their  families  and  getting 
into  military  service,  the  kind  of  people  who 
like  to  shoot,  are  the  kind  who  enlist  In  the 
National  Guard  and  Regular  services. 

The  development  of  the  civilian  rifle  clubs 
in  all  the  communities  around  the  country 
is  a  backlog  of  material  who  have  already  been 
oriented  to  get  Into  some  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary service,  and  who  will  go  in. 

The  junior  program  Is  probably  the  one 
In  which  we  are  all  the  most  Interested,  be- 
cause all  of  us  who  have  been  In  this  show 
and  the  other  one.  are  "over  the  hump"  now. 
I  started  an  argument  in  our  own  executive 
committee  last  month,  when  I  said  that  the 
senior  rifle  groups  and  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions were  in  a  sense  a  waste  of  effort,  be- 
cause anybody  who  Is  old  enough  to  be  a 
veteran  Is  over  the  hump,  and  his  value  to 
national  defense  lies  In  the  moral  support 
which  he  can  give  In  voting  for  bills  on  the 
Hill  and  In  preventing  these  damned  antl- 
flrearm    laws,    and    primarily    in    what    he 
can  do  to  take  some  kid  by  the  hand  and 
say.    "Come  on.  eon,   let's  learn   something 
about  this  shooting  and  the  miliury  busi- 
ness." 

We  need  the  civilian  clubs  for  two  reasons: 
We  need  them  to  pay  for  the  kid  work  and 
we  need  them  to  take  the  kid  by  the  hand 
physically  and  teach  him  how  to  shoot.  But 
what  Is  most  important  to  the  national  secu- 
rity Is  the  Junior  program. 

Now.  the  Junior  program  bogs  down,  not 
by  the  fact  that  the  kids  do  not  want  to 
shoot,  because  they  do.  but  It  bogs  down 
because  the  school  board  Is  afraid  that  this 
terrible  shooting  business  is  too  military, 
and  some  of  the  Quakers  and  the  Baptists 
and  the  Presbyterians  and  the  other  good 
folk  do  not  want  a  riflo  club  In  the  high  school 
for  the  same  reason  they  do  not  want  a 
high  school  cadet  corps.  It  Is  too  military. 
That  Is  where  the  VFW  can  be  a  whale  of  a 
lot  of  assistance. 

Many  VFW  people  are  on  the  school  boards. 
They  are  all  voters.  Many  of  them  are  prom- 
inent in  the  communities.  The  local  posts 
and  the  national  organization  can  do  a  whale 
of  a  lot  to  put  over  the  secondary -school 
rifle  club,  which  I  think  Is  the  meat  of  the 
coconut  as  far  as  NRA  and  basic  small-arms 
training  Is  concerned,  and  I  do  hope,  and  I 
am  sure  that  with  Buck  Rogers  and  tbe  rest 
of  you  folks,  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
do  something  about  this  secondary -school 
shooting  program. 
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UNnxD  States  Desthotees  Sold  to  Russia  bt 
Bhitain  Downei  UNnxD  States  Plane 

(By  Capt.  Robert  C.  Durham) 
(The  writer  is  a  veteran  of  39  combat  mis- 
sions over  Europe.    In  1944  he  was  assigned 
to  a  special  detachment  of  the  United  States 
Rtrateeic     Air     Forces     under     Col.     Bernt 


sians  as  well  as  many  of  the  British  repre- 
sentatives. Two  of  the  ex-American  de- 
stroyers were  tied  up  at  a  dock  in  the  harbor 
and  we  were  permitted  to  go  on  board.  It 
was  difficult  to  get  the  Russians  to  do  much 
talking  since  familiarity  with  foreigners 
subjects  any  Russian  to  possible  exile  or  worse. 
■ofo  loarnori    V>ni»«>r*»r   that  Russla  had  a  few 


1.  Labor  will  threaten  and  criticize  and 
attack  but  will  support  the  Democrats  at 
the  polls  Just  the  same,  for  labor  knows  It 
can  receive  far  more  benefits  by  a  contlnu« 
ance  of  the  present  administration  than  by 
putting  a  conservative  Republican  into  the 
White  House — a  natural  and  ineviuble  re- 
sult of  any  third  party  or  desertion  of  the 
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Now,  the  school  may  not  have  a  cadet 
corps.  It  may  not  want  a  Junior  ROTC.  but 
we  can  get  In  the  back  door.  We  can  begin 
Indoctrinating  these  kids  with  a  rifle  club. 
It  is  better  to  have  a  half  a  loaf  than  none. 

The  third  thing  Is  this  antlflrearms  cam- 
paign. If  we  have  a  firearms  registration  law 
In  this  country  or  In  the  States,  the  average 
American  will  not  bother  to  shoot.  He  re- 
sents restrictions  as  a  national  character- 
istic. And  while  the  police  might  be  wlUlng 
to  grant  you  a  permit,  although  there  Is 
nothing  on  the  record  to  show  that  they 
V7111,  you  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  go 
down  to  the  local  police  station  with  all  the 
cockroaches  and  the  tobacco  Juice  and  ask 
some  supercilious  sergeant  to  let  you  have  a 
permit  to  shoot  a  gun.  You  Just  will  play 
golf.     It  Is  easier 

There  Is  a  place  for  firearms-control  legis- 
lation. We  do  not  want  the  crooks  to  have 
a  gun  for  crime,  and  If  a  man  uses  a  gun 
for  a  criminal  purpose,  we  should  throw  the 
book  at  him;  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
reputable  citizens  should  not  have  a  gun  to 
slioot  If  they  want  to. 

On  the  antlflrearms  picture,  you  can  be  of 
enormous  help. 

There  have  been  cases  In  which  your  local 
post  commanders  have  been  sold  a  bill  of 
goods  by  these  antlflrearms  people.  Up  in 
Cleveland  the  poet  commander  or  the  dis- 
trict commander  has  publicly  announced 
that  all  these  souvenir  weapons  should  be 
registered  by  the  police. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  education.  We  need  to 
tell  them  the  story.  Foreign  service  Is  per- 
haps the  place  to  tell  them  the  story,  and 
we  can  work  that  out. 

That  la  very  sketchy  and  very  rambling. 
gentlemen,  but  I  hope  It  gives  you  something 
of  the  picture  of  what  the  NRA  Is,  how  It 
came  Into  being,  and  what  It  Is  trying  to  do. 
Prom  there  on,  I  would  solicit  your  per- 
sonal Inquiries  by  letter  or  verbally,  and  1 
can  give  you  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Terminal  Leave  Pay  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

OF  rLORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  Member  of  this  House  has  received 
many  complaints  during  this  war  regard- 
ing the  discrimination  against  enlisted 
men.  The  matter  under  discussion  to- 
day Is  only  one  instance  wherein  the 
enlisted  men  have  suffered.  There  are 
many  practices  of  the  armed  forces  that 
have  caused  our  young  men  to  leave  the 
service  of  their  country  after  having 
fought  bravely  and  in  many  cases  mak- 
ing great  sacrifices  with  a  definite  and 
"well-founded  grievance  against  his  coun- 
try. It  therefore  is  a  real  responsibility 
of  this  Congress  to  find  and  furnish  a 
remedy  for  as  many  of  these  grievances 
as  pa«isible.  I  feel  sure  that  the  action 
about  to  be  taken  by  this  body  today  is 
equitable  and  just  from  every  viewpoint, 
and  I  hope  that  other  steps  will  be  taken 
to  guarantee  that,  all  Members  of  our 
armed  forces  will  be  treated  fairly  re- 
gardless of  his  rating  or  rank.  Our  en- 
listed men  deserve  and  should  receive 
the  careful  consideration  of  Congress  in 
order  that  they  will  be  sure  to  receive  fair 


treatment.  No  Member  of  this  House 
regrets  or  complains  about  the  fine  treat- 
ment of  the  oflBcers  in  this  war,  but  we 
should  insist  on  the  enlisted  men  get- 
ting Justice,  and  that  is  all  the  men  want. 


Victory  in  Asia — Soviet  Style 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Constantine  Brown  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star: 

THIS   CHANCING    WORLD 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Victory  in  Asia  is  a  Soviet  propaganda 
film  which,  while  widely  distributed  in  the 
countries  behind  the  iron  curtain.  Is  not 
likely  to  be  shown  In  the  United  States  or  In 
western  Europe. 

A  high  American  official  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  film  at  a  private  show- 
ing In  a  European  capital.  He  had  to  exer- 
cise a  good  deal  of  Insistence  to  get  the  Soviet 
officials  to  produce  It  for  him  and  said  that 
for  the  first  time  since  he  has  had  dealings 
with  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  they  looked  somewhat 
sheepish  at  the  end  of  the  performance. 

The  film  starts  with  events  preceding  the 
first  Japanese-Rusplan  war.  The  people  of 
Russia  were  then  living  In  peace,  looking 
after  their  usual  business,  while  the  Japa- 
nese war  lords  were  working  feverishly  pre- 
paring for  the  war.  This,  of  course,  is  all 
true.  The  picture  then  shows  the  Japs'  sneak 
attack  on  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur, 
the  valiant  resistance  of  the  Russian  armies 
on  the  plains  of  Manchuria  and  their  ulti- 
mate defeat  because  of  the  rottenness  of  the 
Imperial  government  and  Its  corrupt  and 
Incompetent  officialdom  In  St.  Petersburg. 
This  also  Is  true. 

The  picture  becomes  "somewhat  slanted." 
however,  when  It  shows  the  Soviet  registering 
a  single-handed  victory  over  Japan  in  the 
Second  World  War.  And  this  is  the  most 
important  and  the  longest  part  of  the  film. 

Pictures  of  long  trains  taking  large  Russian 
forces  abroad  are  presented  to  the  public. 
Mobilization  and  transportation  scenes  are 
shown  for  such  a  long  time  that  the  onlooker 
gains  the  impression  that  millions  of  men 
must  have  been  poured  Into  Asia  immediately 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Reich.  This  also  Is 
sketched  out  as  an  exclusive  Red  Army  vic- 
tory, since  It  shows  the  occupation  of  Berlin 
and  the  surrender  of  the  Nazis  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  other  Allies. 

Once  the  Russian  forces  reach  Manchuria, 
fierce  and  bitter  fights  are  shown  to  have  de- 
veloped against  a  large  and  stubborn  Nip- 
ponese army.  Although  the  entire  Soviet 
campaign  In  Manchuria  did  not  last  even  a 
week  and  consisted  only  of  some  skirmishes. 
Victor^'  In  Asia  creates  the  effect  that  the 
Red  armies  had  to  fight  for  many  weeks  be- 
fore a  fierce  enemy  was  crushed  In  battles 
as  violent  as  those  waged  against  the  Nazis. 

Then  comes  the  grand  finale,  which  em- 
barrassed even  the  Soviet  officials  who  had  to 
attend  the  private  showing. 

The  Japanese  are  defeated.  They  sur- 
render. The  surrender  occurs  on  a  Russian 
batileshlp.  The  Soviet  actors  who  imperson- 
ated the  representatives  of  Emperor  Hlrohlto 
arrive  aboard  the  stage  battleship,  which  is 
crowded  with  high-ranking  Russian  military 


and  naval  officers.  They  bow  low  and  are 
ready  to  receive  the  conditions  imposed  on 
them  by  the  victorious  Nation — the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

In  the  background,  behind  the  bevy  of 
heavily  gold-braided  and  bemedaled  Soviet 
marshals,  generals,  and  admirals  there  can 
be  seen  a  foreign  uniform.  It  is  so  distant' 
and  indistinct  that  It  Is  difficult  to  make  out 
whether  it  portrays  an  American  pr  a  British 
officer. 

The  unfair  and  gross  emasculation  of  his- 
tory ordinarily  would  have  caused  only  a 
smile  on  the  part  of  the  American  official  who 
was  privileged  to  see  the  film.  But  it  Is 
known  that  Victory  in  Asia  is  a  "must"  for  all 
the  satellite  countries,  which  know  little 
about  what  went  on  In  the  war  against  Japan. 
It  tends  to  strengthen  the  belief  of  the  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  curtain  that  Russia's 
power  Is  Irresistible  and  that  the  Red  Army 
won  the  war  on  all  fronts  single-handed. 

The  showing  of  pictures  such  as  Victory  In 
Asia  Is  linked  up  with  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  same  nature.  Our  military  observer  at 
Yenan  reported  that  Soviet  loudspeakers 
placed  In  every  town  or  large  village  lo  the 
Communist-controlled  area  of  China  never 
once  mentioned  that  the  United  States  had 
contributed  In  any  shape  or  form  to  defeat 
Japan. 

There  has  been  no  protest  or  unofficial  rep- 
resentation about  Victory  In  Asia.  The  Amer- 
ican high  official  politely  thanked  his  Russian 
hosts  when  the  show  was  over  and  remarked 
smilingly  that  the  film  was  very  Interesting 
and  edifying. 


United  States  Destroyers  Sold  to  Russia 
by  Britain  Downed  United  States  Plane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  House  who  was  serving 
here  prior  to  our  officially  being  at  war 
with  Germany  will  recall  the  fact  that 
President  Roosevelt  during  the  fall  of 
1940,  without  any  authority  whatsoever, 
transferred  to  Great  Britain  50  American 
destroyers  of  the  four-stacker  type.  In 
return  for  these  valuable  ships  of  war 
we  were  supposed  to  receive  S9-year 
leases  to  certain  world  bases.  So  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  bases  have 
as  yet  been  leased  to  us  for  99  years  or 
any  other  length  of  time.  In  other 
words,  this  transfer  of,  destroyers  was  a 
gratuity  only. 

When  the  transfer  was  made,  no  one 
here  contemplated  that  later  those  ships, 
after  being  sold  to  Russia,  would  be  used 
to  shoot  out  of  the  air  an  American  air- 
plane, bringing  death  to,  an  American 
airman,  when  on  a  peaceful  mi.ssion  and 
after  having  fully  identified  itself  to  the 
Russians.  Subsequent  events  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  had  paid  the 
British  1,000,000  pounds  sterling  each 
for  a  number  of  these  destroyers  which 
we  turned  over  free  of  charge  to  the 
British. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  by  Capt.  Robert  C.  Durham,  who 
was  in  the  American  airplane  v.hen  it 
was  shot  down  by  the  Russians : 
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UNrriD  States  Destbotehs  Sold  to  Russia  bt 

Bhitain  Downet  United  States  Plane 

(By  Capt.  Robert  C.  Durham) 

(The  writer  is  a  veteran  of  39  combat  mis- 
sions over  Europe.  In  1944  he  was  assigned 
to  a  special  detachment  of  the  United  States 
Strategic  Air  Forces  under  Col.  Bernt 
Balchen.  He  helped  to  bring  back  to  Eng- 
land for  study  by  American  ^nd  British 
scientists  the  first  V-2  rocket  wl'lch  fell  in- 
tact in  Sweden.) 

New  Tork,  June  8.— Back  In  the  days  of 
the  so-called  phony  war  when  neutral  Amer- 
ica convoyed  supplies  across  the  Atlantic 
to  aid  the  BritLsh  cause.  Winston  ChurchiU 
appealed  to  President  Roosevelt  for  some  fast 
destroyers  to  help  bolster  the  British  fleet. 

In  order  to  make  the  transfer  of  the  ships 
more  palatable  to  the  American  people  a 
deal  was  worked  out  whereby  the  United 
States  would  receive  99-year  leases  to  world 
bases  In  return  for  the  outright  gift  of  a 
number    of   destroyers    of    the    four-stacker 

class. 

These  destroyers  were  supposed  to  be  des- 
perately needed  to  keep  the  Union  Jack  flying 
over  the  north  Atlantic.  Yet  In  September 
of  1944.  eight  of  these  same  destroyers  were 
lying  at  anchor  In  Kola  Inlet  Just  north  of 
Murmansk,  flying  the  Hammer  and  Sickle  of 
the  Russian  Peoples  Commissariat  to  the 
Navy ! 

given    2.800-mile    MISSION 

At  that  time  I  was  a  member  of  a  crew 
v.-hlch  was  to  attempt  one  of  the  longest 
missions  flown  In  the  European  theater  of 
operations.  We  were  to  take  off  from  an 
airport  ^n  northern  Scotland,  drop  two  Nor- 
wegian army  lieutenants  by  parachute  about 
100  miles  southwest  of  Petsamo  and  return  to 
Scotland,  a  flight  of  some  2.800  miles.  The 
ml.'slon  was  being  flown  as  an  operation  of 
British  supreme  Intelligence. 

We  took  f  ff  shortly  after  noon  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  with  Lt.  Col,  Keith  Allen,  one  of  the 
American  Air  Line's  senior  pilots  before  the 
war.  and  MaJ.  David  Schrelner.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  nlternatlng  as  pilots.  I  was  acting  as 
navigator  nnd  bombardier  and  Lt.  Lester 
Srhlck,  Tech.  Sgt.  William  Jesperson,  Tech. 
Si?t.  Albert  Sage,  Tech  Sgt.  Albert  Krasevac, 
Staff  Sgt.  Nell  Richardson,  and  Staff  Sgt. 
William   Bollinger  completed   the  crew. 

Just  before  reaching  our  target  our  No.  1 
engine  caught  flre  and  the  propeller  had  to 
be  feathered.  Colonel  Allen  succeeded  in 
completing  the  task  assigned  us  nnd  then  It 
was  decided  to  make  for  Murmansk,  since  It 
was  Impossible  to  return  to  Scotland,  and 
Petsamo  was  occupied  by  the  Germans. 

DISPLAYED  DISTRESS  SIGNALS 

Approaching  Murmansk  every  effort  was 
made  to  identify  the  plane  to  the  Russians. 
Distress  signals  were  sent  In  International 
"Q"  code.  We  were  carrying  the  Russian 
colors  of  the  day  for  Just  such  an  emergency. 
Thepe  were  fired  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
turned  on  all  the  plane's  lights,  yet  as  we 
came  in  at  less  than  a  thousand  feet,  every 
Russian  land  battery  and  all  the  unit*  of  the 
fleet  opened  flre.  The  plane  was  soon  en- 
veloped in  flames  and  Colonel  Allen  ordered 
the  crew  to  bail  out.  He  remained  at  the 
controls,  fighting  to  keep  the  plane  in  the 
air  long  enough  to  allow  us  to  get  clear.  He 
gave  his  life,  but  saved  every  member  of 
his  crew. 

Several  of  the  flrst  to  Jump  landed  In  the 
WEters  of  the  Inlet,  but  they  were  fished  out. 
Due  to  the  long  distance  between  the  para- 
chute landings  It  was  nearly  2  days  before 
the  entire  crew  was  assembled  at  the  British 
Naval  Hospital  at  Vaenga,  a  small  suburb  of 
Murmansk.  After  2  weeks  there  the  British 
battleship  Rodney  brought  us  back  to 
England. 

RUSSIANS    BEFCSE    TO    TALK 

During  our  stay  at  Vaenga  I  had  ample 
opportunity  to  talk  with  a  number  of  Rus- 


sians as  well  as  many  of  the  British  repre- 
sentatives. Two  of  the  ex-American  de- 
stroyers were  tied  up  at  a  dock  In  the  harbor 
and  we  were  permitted  to  go  on  board.  It 
was  difficult  to  get  the  Russians  to  do  much 
talking  since  familiarity  with  foreigners 
subjects  any  Russian  to  possible  exile  or  worse. 

We  learned,  however,  that  Russia  had  a  few 
light  units  in  a  minor  fleet  In  the  Baltic 
and  a  heavy  cruiser  and  some  light  units  in 
the  White  Sea.  Their  principal  navy,  how- 
ever, was  the  northern  fleet  at  Mvirmansk, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Golovko. 

We  also  learned  that  the  Russians  had  paid 
the  British  £1.000,000  apiece  for  the  American 
destroyers  and  a  larger  sum  for  the  cruiser. 


Alternate  Actions  on  Case  Bill  Weighed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1946 
Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence,  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  June  10,  1946: 

ALTERNATE   ACTIONS   ON   CASE   BILL   WEIGHED — 

Delay  in  Industrial  Peace  Seen  in  Veto 

Or  Measitre 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Either  of  two  sets  of  consequences  can 
flow  from  the  decision  of  President  Truman 
this  week,  depending  on  whether  be  Blgni  or 
vetoes  the  Case  bill.  This  measure  endeavors 
to  remove  violence  and  irresponsibility  from 
the  acts  of  labor  unions  in  their  relations 
with  management. 

The  bill  18  a  mild  proposal.  It  doesn't 
begin  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  to  elim- 
inate the  abuses  of  collective  bargaining  and 
the  damage  that  Is  being  done  to  the  public 
Interest  by  extremists  In  labor's  ranks.  But 
it  Is  a  start  toward  a  long-overdue  reform. 

If.  therefore,  the  President  vetoes  the  bill, 
here  Is  what  may  be  expected  to  happen  In 
America  from  both  the  econcmic  and  polit- 
ical points  of  view : 

1.  Violence.  Illegal  picketing,  disregard  for 
present  Federal  and  State  statutes  and 
usurpation  of  more  power  over  manage- 
ment will  be  encouraged  and  industrial  peace 
will  be  further  delayed. 

AID  TO  COMMUNISM 

2.  Management  will  be  discouraged  and 
the  Incentive  to  undertake  new  projects  will 
be  Impaired  and  the  reconversion  process  will 
be  deferred  over  a  long  period  of  time  or  at 
least  until  a  new  President  and  a  new  Con- 
gress are  elected  who  recognize  that  the  In- 
equality between  labor  and  management  wUl 
not  promote  industrial  harmony. 

3.  Communism  will  be  encouraged,  be- 
cause It  thrives  on  friction  and  class  war. 

4.  A  Republican  President  will  be  elected 
In  1948  who  will  not  be  a  progressive.  For 
the  Republicans  will  figure  they  can  win 
with  anybody.  Congress  wUl  go  heavily  Re- 
publican this  autumn. 

5.  More  and  more  strikes  will  occur,  for 
labor  will  figure  that  the  President  uphold 
them  In  almost  anything  hereafter  because 
he  fears  the  labor  vote.  Extremism  will  be 
given  an  impetus. 

IF    HE    SIGNS 

If,  however,  the  President  signs  the  Case 
bill  or  lets  it  become  law  without  his  signa- 
ture, here  Is  what  may  be  expected  to  hap- 
pen: 


1.  Labor  will  threaten  and  criticize  and 
attack  but  will  support  the  Democrats  at 
the  polls  Jtist  the  same,  for  labor  knows  It 
can  receive  far  more  benefits  by  a  contlnu* 
ance  of  the  present  administration  than  by 
putting  a  conservative  Republican  Into  the 
White  House — a  natural  and  inevitable  re- 
sult of  any  third  party  or  desertion  of  the 
President. 

2.  Most  middle-of-the-road  voters  and 
many  independent  Republlcms  will  support 
the  President  on  the  theory  that  he  Is  not  an 
extremist  himself  and  Is  trying  hard  to  hold 
the  scales  even. 

This  independent  vote  is  far  more  likely 
to  swing  away  from  Mr.  Truman  if  he  deserts 
It  than  is  the  extreme  labor  vote,  so  it  is 
far  more  important  in  1948  to  the  Truman 
administration  than  a  dozen  Political  Action 
Committees. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Truman  was  able  to 
win  the  nomination  against  Henry  Wallace 
in  the  1944  Democratic  Convention  through 
the  support  of  the  antlcommunlstlc  elements 
in  the  Democratic  Party,  particularly  Impor- 
tant church  elements,  he  will  hold  that  sup- 
port— something  that  would  be  lost  to  him 
in  the  event  of  a  veto. 

JEFFERSON    SUPPLIES    ANSWER 

4.  The  President  will  retain  the  respect  of 
the  vast  number  of  citizens  who.  while  dis- 
agreeing perhaps  with  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  emergency  legislation  proposed  In  con- 
nection with  the  recent  rail  strike,  had  cause 
to  admire  Mr.  Truman  for  his  courage. 

5.  To  veto  the  Case  bill  on  some  specious 
pretext  after  having  advocated  sterner  meas- 
ures only  a  fortnight  or  so  before  is  an  In- 
consistency that  can  never  be  explained  on 
the  stump.  To  sign  the  Case  bill  Irrespective 
of  the  fate  of  the  stronger  measure  Is  not 
only  consistent  but  unde.-stardable  and  will 
appeal  to  the  electorate  generally  as  a  sen- 
sible course. 

Mr.  Truman  has  been  welghlnct  the  prob- 
lem for  several  days  to  find  the  right  answer. 
If  he  will  reread  the  principles  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  he  will  find  It.  The  answer  Is  that 
government  cannot  rest  on  special  privilege 
for  any  group  and  that  the  public  interest 
must  be  served  Irrespective  of  the  pressures 
by  groups  which  seek  materialistic  privilege. 
The  Case  bill  Is  a  measure  to  abolish  special 
privilege  and  put  management  and  labor 
unions  on  an  equal  footing  before  the  law. 


Terminal  Leave  Pay  for  Enlisted  Personnel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  PETERSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  granting  terminal  leave 
pay  to  enlisted  personnel,  H.  R.  4051, 
should  be  overwhelmingly  passed  by  the 
House.  I  am  giving  my  unqualified  sup- 
port of  this  measure,  and  I  hope  there 
will  not  be  a  vote  against  it. 

The  enlisted  personnel  of  our  armed 
forces  are  entitled  to  this  compensation, 
and  it  should  be  given  to  them  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Under  our  selective-service 
system  the  men  were  forced  to  serve  In 
the  various  branches  of  our  armed  forces 
whether  they  wished  to  or  not.  and  those 
who  served  as  enlisted  personnel  were 
just  as  good  soldiers,  and  just  as  good 
American  citizen.^  as  those  who  served  as 
commissioned  officers.  They  fought  side 
by  side.    It  was  more  or  less  a  fortune 
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order  l^at  taey  wui  ce  sure  lo  receive  lair      crowaea  witn  nign-ranKing  Kussian  muitary      was  snot  down  uy  the  Russians: 


opportunity  to  talk  with  a  number  of  Rus-       pen. 
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of  circumstance  that  some  were  com- 
missioned officers  and  some  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

The  men  and  women,  whether  com- 
missioned officers  or  not,  have  done  their 
best  to  win  the  war.  Now  that  the  war 
Is  over  and  they  are  returning  to  civilian 
life,  they  should  certainly  be  treated  alike 
in  the  matter  of  terminal  leave  pay  bene- 
fits as  well  as  in  all  other  respects. 

I  was  among  the  enlisted  personnel  of 
World  War  I.  As  a  veteran  and  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  for  over 
20  years  I  am  glad  to  vote  for  this  meas- 
ure and  to  assist  in  securing  for  the 
enlisted  personnel  and  their  families 
these  and  all  other  benefits  which  they 
so  richly  deserve. 

KBCORO  strppomNC  vrnawNs'  bekitits 

In  order  that  my  constituents,  espe- 
cially veterans  and  their  famiUes.  may 
have  complete  information  as  to  my  rec- 
ord of  100  percent  cooperation  with  and 
support  of  veterans  and  their  families,  I 
have  compiled  my  voting  record,  and 
submit  it  as  follows: 

VOTING   UCOXO   or  CONCRISSMAN   HfGH   PtTER- 

soN.  or  croRciA.  on  measttus  pertaining  to 

SERVICTMEN,    SEBVaCEWOMIN.    \'ETERANS,    AND 
THEIR   FAMILIES 

.  Seventy-seventh  Congress  (1941-42)  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  88). 

S.  2025.  Pay  Readjustment  Act,  1942: 

On  amendment  to  raise  the  pay  of  enlisted 
men  of  the  sixth  grade  from  $48  to  $54  and 
those  m  the  seventh  grade  from  $42  to  $50. 
I     page  4145  (May  13,  1942).     Vote  "yea." 

On  passage,  page  4146  (May  13,  1942) .  Vot« 
••yea."' 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions 
that  House  Insist  on  base  pay  of  $50  a  month, 
page  4670  (May  27.  1942).    Vote  "yea." 

On  motion  to  recommit  conference  report 
with  Instructions  as  to  the  provisions  for  cer- 
tain retired  Army  offlcers.  p.  5098  (June  10, 
1942).    Vote  "nay." 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report,  page 
5099  (June  10.  1942).     Vote  "yea." 

Seventy-eighth  Congress,  first  session 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  89). 

H.  J.  Res.  159.  Emergency  maternity  and 
Infant  care  for  wives  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
.'  armed  forces. 

On  passage,  page  7770  (September  22, 1943) . 
>     ,     Vote  "yea." 

S.  1279.  Liberalizes  family  allowances  for 
servicemen's  dependents. 

On  passage,  page  8466  (October  18.  1943). 
Vote-  "yea." 

H.  R.  3356.  Increases  monthly  rates  of  com- 
pensation or  pension  to  disabled  veterans 
-V  for  service-connected  disability  to  widows 
and  children. 

On  passage,  page  9714  (November  16.  1943). 
Vote  "yea." 

H.  R.  3377.  Increases  rate  of  pension  of 
World  War  veterans. 

On  passage,  page  9748  (November  17,  1943). 
Vote  "yea.** 

Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second  session 
(Congressional  Rkoed.  vol.  90) : 

S.  1543.  Musterlng-out  payment  bill,  1944. 

On  pMtage,  page  427  (Jan.  19,  1944)— vote 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report,  page  750 
(Jan.  26.  1944)— vote  "yea." 

H.  R.4115.  Veterans,"  preference  in  Federal 
fclvil  aervlce. 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  the 
bni.  page  S606  (Apr.  17.  1944)— vote  "yea." 

8. 1767.  Gl  blU  of  rights. 

On  panage.  pag«  4677  (May  18. 1944)— vote 

-y«i.- 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report,  page 
6063  (June  13,  1944)— vote  "general  pair."' 


Sevcnty-nlnlh    Congress,    second    session 

(CbNGRZSSIONAL  RECORD,  VOl.  92)  : 

H.  R.4761.  Housing  sUbillzatlon. 

On  motion  to  recommit,  page  2001  (March 
7,  1946)— vote  -general  pair." 

H.R.5455.  Authorizes  $250,000,000  for  ad- 
ditional housing  units  for  veterans. 

On  passage,  page  2282  (March  14,  1946)  — 
vcte  "general  pair." 

H.J.  Res.  328.  Makes  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $253,727,000  for  veterans'  housing, 
and  so  forth. 

On  passage,  page  2634  (March  26.  1946)  — 
not  voting. 

H.  R.4761.  Veterans'  Emergency  Housing 
Act,  1946. 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report,  page  4939 
(May  13,  1946)— vote  "yea." 

The  tiiree  votes  this  spring  showing  no 
vote  were  taken  while  I  was  away  on  offi- 
cial business  for  the  Government.  I  fa- 
vored the  passage  of  this  legislation  pro- 
viding Federal  housing  aid  to  veterans, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  my  vote  on  May  13, 
1946,  in  favor  of  H.  R.  4761,  Veteranb' 
Emergency  Housing  Act. 


Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  Submitted  by 
the  President,  Is  Opposed  by  Govern- 
ment Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  pointed  out  the  dangerous  possibil- 
ities ol  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  1.  2, 
and  3,  submitted  by  the  President  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  16. 
These  are  known  as  House  Documents 
594.  595.  and  596. 

Testimony  is  in  progress  before  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive 
Departments  and  every  Member  of  the 
House  is  concerned  with  that  testimony 
becau.'^e  it  indicates  clearly  that  all  of 
us  have  constituents  who  may  be  very 
Injuriously  affected  by  these  plans.  The 
testimony  of  George  D.  Riley,  submitted 
on  behalf  of  Government  employees  on 
June  7.  calls  attention  to  some  startling 
possibilities.  Mr.  Riley  opposed  the 
abolishment  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Commission,  as 
proposed  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 
Mr.  Riley  pointed  out  the  fact  that  this 
plan  was  a  first  step  in  a  drive  to  kill  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Pension  Fund  of 
all  Federal  employees,  including  postal 
workers,  State  Department  foreign  serv- 
ice officers,  and  others. 

Mr.  Riley  also  pointed  out  that  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  would  logically  go  ahead 
and  seek  jurisc''ction  over  the  pension 
fund  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
and  all  other  pension  funds.  This  would 
Include  the  pension  funds  established  by 
various  police  and  fire  departments  in 
the  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  would  also  affect  pension  funds  for 
ministers  of  religious  denominations,  for 
school  teachers,  and  for  State  and  mu- 
nicipal employees.   In  this  connection  it 


is  important  to  note  that  many  private 
industries  have  pension  funds,  and  a 
noteworthy  example  te  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  and  its  subsidiaries. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should  in- 
terest himself  at  once  In  connection  with 
this  matter.  Mr.  Riley's  very  able  state- 
ment before  the  committee  reads  as 
follows : 

STATEMENT  St'BMnTED  ET  COVTBNMENT  EM- 
PLOTHS  COUNCIL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDEEA- 
TION  or  LABOR  TO  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  ZT.- 
PENDrrURES  IN  THE  EXECLTTVE  DEPARTMENTS 
BT  GEORGE  D.  RILEY.  OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR  ON 
REORGANIZATION   PLAN   NO.    2 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Government  employees  are  far  more 
than  passingly  Interested  In  what  Is  done 
with  any  agency  which  looks  to  those  em- 
ployees for  more  than  60  percent  of  its  vol- 
ume of  business.  The  Immediate  reason  the 
Government  Employees  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  is  coucerne;d  with 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  Is  because  an 
agency  of  the  central  government  with  which 
members  of  its  unions  transact  such  vital 
business  has  been  marked  for  abolition. 

We  might  be  called  one  of  those  "special 
Interest  groups"*  to  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  refers  when  It  declines  to  hear  the 
other  side  of  the  story  on  governmental  re- 
organization. We  are  such  a  "special  inter- 
est group"  that  we  have  taken  a  pronounced 
stand  against  throwing  the  United  States 
Employees  Compensation  Commission  into  a 
public  welfare  set-up.  This  Commission  was 
never  Intended  to  do  other  than  provide  a 
form  of  retirement,  as  a  quasi-judicial  agen- 
cy, and  not  in  the  popular  concept  of  public 
welfare. 

The  Employees  Compensation  Commission, 
established  in  1916.  came  into  being  through 
the  desire  of  organized  labor  to  have  Just 
such  agency  of  Government  created.  It  must 
be  said  that  this  Commission  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successfully  operated  establish- 
ments of  the  executive  branch.  Even  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  says  the  Commission 
with  its  500  personnel  has  functioned  on 
close  budgetary  rations.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  tells  us  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  Commission  operates  Is  one  of  high  ef- 
ficiency and  that  at  no  time  has  there  ever 
been  any  difficulty  or  question  over  the  rela- 
tively meager  funds  which  you.  as  the  Con- 
gress, grant  this  agency. 

The  Congress  set  forth  In  title  1.  section 
2  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  December  20. 
1945.  Public  Law  No.  263.  the  purposes  which 
reorganization  plans  must  meet  to  merit  your 
approval. 

They  are: 

1.  To  facilitate  orderly  transition  from  war 
to  peace. 

2.  To  reduce  expenditures  and  promote 
economy. 

3.  To  incrcEse  efficiency  of  operation  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  within  the  rev- 
enues 

4.  To  group,  consolidate,  and  coordinate 
agencies  and  functions  accordmg  to  major 
purposes. 

5.  To  reduce  the  number  of  agencies  by 
consolidating  those  having  similar  functions. 

6.  To  eliminate  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

I  submit  that  not  one  single  Intent  of  the 
six  set  forth  by  the  Congress  as  the  reasons 
fof  wiping  out  this  small  aijd  Inoffensive 
Independent  office  has  been  met  by  this  order 
abolishing  the  United  States  Employees  Com- 
pensation Commission.  Tl:ie  Commission  ad- 
mittedly is  efficient.  To  abolish  it  docs  not 
promote  efficiency  or  effect  savings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
tells  us  the  Commission,  as  a  part  of  the 
public-welfare  agency,  is  going  to  have  more 
money  to  spend,  as  Is  the  entire  public- 
welfare  enterprise  which  Is  being  planned  as 
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big  business.  So  economy  seems  to  be  no 
part  of  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  Com- 
mission Into  an  agency  which  Includes  relief 
for  the  needy,  the  aged,  the  widows  and 
orphans,  and  Indigent  or  financially  Incom- 
petent portions  of  the  population. 

No  overlapping  or  duplication  of  effort  Is 
eliminated  by  this  order,  so  far  as  this  Com- 
mission Is  concerned,  because  there  Is  no 
other  agency  performing  any  like  or  related 
function. 

Thus,  the  entire  outline,  as  set  forth  by 
the  Congress  as  the  purpose  of  reorganiza- 
tion, so  far  as  the  United  States  Employees' 
Compensation  Commission  Is  concerned, 
either  has  been  ignored  or  lost  sight  of. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  has  missed  the 
mark  which  Congress  so  clearly  defined  as 
th-  pattern  for  reorganization. 

This  plan  has  come  to  you,  along  with  two 
others,  at  a  time  when  much  confusion  pre- 
vails over  the  entire  world.  You.  as  busy 
lawmakers,  will  hardly  have  time  to  breathe 
deeply,  yet  you  are  confronted  with  a  set 
of  reorganization  orders,  each  far  reaching, 
though  not  as  vast  as  some  others  you  are 
going  to  receive.  These  are  merely  trial- 
balloon  plans.  The  Congress  undoubtedly 
would  greatly  prefer  to  have  time  to  study 
these  orders  when  there  is  far  less  of  Inter- 
national and  national  Importance  than  there 
is  today.  Though  you  nominally  had  only 
60  davs  In  .hich  to  decide  yes  or  no  on  these 
orders,  the  relative  time  you  actually  will 
have  had  to  consider  the  reorganization  plans 
might  be  said  to  be  reduced  to  a  few  days 
or  a  few  hours  because  of  the  pressure  of 
much  other  business. 

In  Public  Law  No.  263.  the  Reorganization 
Act.  you  said,  in  section  5.  among  other 
things,  that  "no  reorganization  plan  shall 
provide  for.  and  no  reorganization  under  this 
act  shall  have  the  efTect  of— 

"(5)  Authorizing  any  agency  to  exercise 
any  function  which  Is  not  expressly  author- 
ized by  law  at  the  time  the  plan  is  trans- 
mitted to  ihe  Congress     •     •     •." 

Since  the  Congress  Intends  that  all  acts 
and  proposals  of  the  executive  branch  be 
entirely  lawful.  I  am  suggesting  particularly 
to  those  of  you  who  are  of  legal  bent  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  when  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  says  It  wants  your  approval  of  an 
order  which  permits  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  to  set  up  a  board  of  appeals 
for  compensation  cases,  that  here  is  a  wide 
open  violation  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
which  says,  as  I  have  just  quoted,  that  no 
agency  may  exercise  any  function  which  Is 
not  "expressly  authorized  by  law  at  the  time 
the  plan  Is  transmitted  to  Congress." 

At  the  time  this  plan  was  composed,  there 
was  no  board  of  appeals  In  the  United 
States  Compensation  Commission.  Nor  is 
there  any  such  board  today.  If  this  reor- 
ganization plan  Is  approved,  the  Congress  In 
substance  will  be  saying  in  the  law  that  an 
agency  may  not  perform  a  certain  operation. 
And  at  the  same  time,  It  seems  to  me.  It  v^Ul 
be  saying  that  It  Is  quite  all  right  to  violate 
the  law. 

Though  the  Congress  did  not  Epeclflcally 
forbid  creation  of  agencies  which,  according 
to  your  definition  In  the  Reorganization  Act. 
also  Includes  boards.  It  did  forbid  exercise 
cf  "any  function"  which  was  not  being  per- 
formed at  the  time  these  orders  were  sub- 
mitted to  you.  The  board  of  appeals,  which 
this  reorganization  plan  announces,  is  an 
agency  function  and  as  such  Is  forbidden  un- 
der Public  Law  1^0.  263. 

Now.  your  committee  may  want  to  consider 
section  5  (a)  (6)  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 
Public  Law  263.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"No  reorganization  plan  shall  provide  for. 
and  no  reorganization  under  this  act  shall 
have  the  effect  of — 

"Imposing,  In  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  any  quasl-judlclal  or  quasl-leglslatlve 
function  possessed  by  an  independent  agen- 
cy, nnv  greater  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of 
Independent  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the 


full  extent  authorized  by  law.  in  the  carrying 
out  of  such  fui^ction.  than  existed  with  re- 
spect to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by  the 
agency  In  which  It  was  vested  prior  to  the 
taking  effect  of  such  reorganization;  except 
that  this  prohibition  shall  not  prevent  the 
abolition  of  any  such  function." 

There  is  not  today  any  board  of  appeals  In 
the  Compensation  Commission.  But  the  cre- 
ation of  an  administrative  board  of  appeals 
with  authority  to  make  final  decision  on  ap- 
peals In  respect  to  Federal  employees'  claims, 
I  believe  this  committee  will  agree,  does  vio- 
late section  5  (a)  (6)  of  the  Reorganization 
Act. 

Under  the  plan  as  submitted,  the  Inde- 
pendent judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
three-member  bipartisan  Commission  is  abol- 
ished In  favor  of  a  board  of  limited  power 
and  discretion  which  would  be  subject  to 
partisan  control  of  the  appointing  power 
whose  decisions  in  theory  It  is  supposed  to 
review.  Such  board  would  have  no  authority 
to  determine  policies  or  questions  of  law.  for 
that  power  which  under  the  statute  now 
vests  In  the  Commission  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor. 

You  now  will  witness  the  final  anomaly  cf 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator  appoint- 
ing a  subordinate  board  of  appeals  to  re- 
view decisions  made  In  his  name.  The  board 
of  appeals  thus  will  be  reviewing  the  acts  cf 
the  head  of  the  agency.  Is  this  the  kind  of 
administrative  confusion  and  contradiction 
the  Congress  Invited?  The  head  of  the 
agency  would  be  big  enough  to  decide  cases 
and  even  appoint  a  board  of  appeals,  but  not 
big  enough  to  avoid  being  overridden  by  his 
own  creature,  his  own  board  of  appeals. 
Where  else  In  all  this  vast  Government  has 
there  ever  even  been  proposed  such  a  piece 
of  hokus-pokus  as  this? 

While  we  are  trying  to  be  fair  In  weighing 
these  reorganization  plans,  we  also  must  be 
alert  to  amateur  lawmaking,  which  is  thus 
being  permitted  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  This  plan  No.  2  Is  an  excellent 
example  cf  what  happens  when  we  try  to 
wear  the  left  shoe  on  the  right  foot. 

If  you  will  refer  to  a  copy  of  House  Docu- 
ment No.  595,  which  Is  the  message  on  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2.  you  will  find  at  the 
outset  a  great  deal  of  flag-waving  and  "corny" 
truisms  which,  for  some  unannounced  rea- 
son, were  omitted  from  plans  Nos.  1  and  3. 
We  are  told,  for  Illustration,  that  "the  fun- 
damental strength  of  a  nation  lies  within  Its 
people."  That  Is  the  opening  sentence  the 
Bul-eau  of  the  Budget  set  before  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature.  All  the  platitudes  of 
all  the  ages  appear  to  have  been  scraped  to- 
gether for  use  In- gaining  assent  to  this  re- 
organization plan.  Another  quote  Is  "the 
most  basic  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
difficult  task  of  any  country  Is  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  its  human  re- 
sources." That  Is  the  kind  of  statement  no- 
body cares  to  dispute.  Having  gotten  agree- 
ment and  seeming  confidehce  on  those  and 
other  trite  observations,  the  recitation  moves 
along  into  this  type  announcement: 

"By  atolLshing  the  Commission,  the  plan 
eliminates  a  small  agency  and  lightens  the 
burden  on  the  President." 

There  will  never  be  an  agency  of  Govern- 
ment which  has  done  a  better  Job  than  the 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
Commission  to  lighten  that  famous  burden 
on  the  President.  This  Commission  is  n*ver 
heard  from  except  when  time  comes  to  sub- 
mit Its  annual  report.  It  never  gets  In  any* 
body's  hair.  It  doesn't  speclalltrc  In  hiring 
any  persons  of  questionable  American-like 
leanings.  It  tends  to  Its  assigned  business 
and  keeps  too  well  occupied  to  mix  In  with 
anything  In  which  It  Is  not  concerned. 

But  it  Is  often  true,  even  In  the  case  ot 
an  Individual,  that  those  who  work  the  hard- 
est and  with  a  minimum  of  nolsi  reap  the 
reward  of  failure  to  politic  In  the  right  places 
with  the  right  persons. 


As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  this  com- 
mittee wUl  find  If  it  wUl  call  for  the  White 
House  calling  lists  as  far  back  as  ISlt  when 
this  Commission  was  created  that  there  have 
been  only  six  times  when  any  members  of 
this  Commission  ever  called  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent or  were  Invited  except  at  social  func- 
tions. So.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this 
Commission  has  soaked  up  any  of  the  official 
time  of  the  Presld3nt  whose  burden  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  decided  it  has  to 
lighten. 

Tlie   Bureau   says   too   many   persons   see 
the  President  or.  as  officials,  have  to  see  him 
and  that  so  much  of  his  time  Is  absorbed 
by  such  visits.     Any   governmental   agency 
whose   head   or   heads   have   talked   to   the 
President  no  more  frequently  than  once  every 
5  years  can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute  a 
"burden  on  the  President."  which  so  far  as 
this  Commission  Is  concerned  is  nonexistent. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President,  tells  you  that  "the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  as  the 'head 
of  the  Federal  agency  with  the  greatest  ex- 
perience In   Insurance  Is  In   the  best  posi- 
tion to  guide  and  further  the  program  of  the 
Commission."     The  Bureau  of   the  Budget, 
the  fiscal  control  agency  for  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government,  herewith  betrays  an  amaz- 
ing, even  an  alarming.  Ignorance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  respective  agencies.    The  reason 
Is  simply  that  the  United  States  Employees 
Compensation  Commission  Is  not  engaged  In 
administration  of  an  Insurance  program. 

Th#  Commission  Is  engaged  In  the  exercise 
of  quasi-Judicial  functions  and  administra- 
tion of  specialized  statutory  functions  wholly 
unrelated  to  any  functions  of  the  Security 
Agency  and  the  experience  of  that  Agency  In 
the  same  field  does  not  qualify  It  to  guide  or 
further  the  functions  of  the  Commission. 

When  I  say  this.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  speak- 
ing as  one  who  is  askmg  that  there  be  no 
destructive  devices  permitted  to  be  applied 
to  the  act  of  Congress  which  relates  to  Gov- 
ernment employees — the  Compensation  Act. 
The  beneficiaries  of  that  act  are  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  the  manner  In  which  your  law 
Is  being  applied  to  the  facts  In  each  com- 
pensation case.  You  have  not  heard  any 
complaints  from  any  of  them. 

In  this  connection.  I  recall  what  has  been 
happening  In  the  Social  Security  Board  which 
has  applied  predatory  and  bureaucratic  can- 
nibalistic techniques  toward  the  civil  service 
retirement  system.  In  the  retirement  system 
are  assets  of  several  billion  dollars  built  up 
with  the  deductions  from  employees'  earn- 
ings in  the  Federal  Government,  The  Social 
Security  Board  has  been  making  frantic  ef- 
forts to  grab  control  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund  which  Is  entirely  sound  finan- 
cially and  which  is  being  administered  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Government  em- 
ployees for  whom  It  was  created. 

Becausa  I  believe  that  much  of  this  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2.  so  far  as  It  relates  to 
Government -employee  benefits  Is  concerned, 
was  written  In  the  Social  Security  Board,  it 
Is  not  too  early  to  express  concern  at  what 
will  happen  to  the  retirement  fund  if  you  fall 
to  disapprove  this  latest  maneuverhig  In 
plan  No.  2. 

_Two  months  ago.  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  presented  Its  case  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  retention  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system,  entirely 
separate  from  a  marginal  or  submarginal 
welfare  insurance  system,  charity,  or  dole  as 
operated  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

I  believe  the  council  sufficiently  Impressed 
that  committee  with  the  deep  earnestness  of 
Its  plea  that,  as  you  can  note  from  the  print- 
ed proceedings,  one  member  of  that  com- 
mittee after  another  gave  clear  assurance 
that  the  assets  of  that  fund  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  Social 
Security  Board.  In  fact.  RepresenUtlve 
FosAND.  oi  Rhode  Island,  at  the  concl-asloa 
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school  teachers,  and  for  State  and  mu- 
nicipal employees.  In  this  connection  it 


puoiic-weuare  agency,  is  going  lo  nave  more 
money  to  spend,  as  Is  the  entire  public- 
welfare  enterprise  wblch  Is  being  planned  as 
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at  the  hearings  outlined  the  composite  view 
of  the  committee  giving  full  assurance  that 
confiscation  of  the  retirement  system  would 
not  be  permitted.  On  that  note  we  rested 
cur  case. 

_  but  now  we  seem  to  find  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  making  an  end-run  to  ram  Its 
program  through  In  reverse  and  by  taking 
charge  of  the  compensation  machinery  set 
up  for  Federal  employees  In  the  sweet  name 
of  reorganization.  An  Inoffensive  Commis- 
sion tencilng  to  its  own  affairs,  efficiently  and 
economically.  U  marked  for  obliteration  be- 
cause the  Social  Security  Beard  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  say  It  Is  engaged  In  ad- 
ministering an  "Insurance  program." 

I  have  Information  that  before  long  you 
will  receive  ftirther  reorganization  orders 
•streamlining"  the  Federal  public  power 
projecu  Into  the  Interior  Department.  And 
that  one  of  these  orders  If  adopted  eventual- 
ly will  be  the  knock-out  blow  to  all  public 
hydropower  activities,  not  only  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  also  of  power  project 
authorities  within  States.  Further,  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterways  would  literally  go 
down  the  drain  as  something  to  be  forgotten 
for  all  time  to  come,  all  as  the  result  of  a 
seemingly  Innocuous  reorpanization  order 
designed  only  to  "streamline"  power  projects. 
And  while  the  Federal  employee  directly 
la  not  concerned  with  power  policies,  he  Is 
Interested  in  what  Is  causing  the  reorganiza- 
tion orders  which  affect  him  directly,  such 
hs  the  one  to  abolish  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, In  line  with  the  Brownlow-bulick- 
Merriam  reorganization  outline  which  the 
Congress  rejected  In  1938. 

And  though  you  did  disapprove  the  Brown- 
low  plan  at  that  time,  much  of  It  Is  coming 
back  to  the  surface.  In  1938,  the  reorgan- 
Izers  partitioned  the  Department  of  Labor 
toy  saying  they  had  decided  what  the  "rights" 
of  labor  were  and  what  were  Its  needs.  When 
the  reorganlzers  of  that  day  got  through.  It 
was  found  that  the  rights  of  labor  were  so 
lew  that  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
almost  entirely  stripped  of  everything  except 
the  Women's  Bureau  and  the  Children's 
Btu-eau.. 

It  was  decided  that  labor  had  no  "right"  to 
a  job  but  that  labor  had  a  "need"  for  a  Job. 
So  labors  "need"  for  a  Job  was  shifted  to 
Social  Security  Board  along  with  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  and  other  such 
enterprises.  The  same  theme  appears  to  have 
obtained  during  the  recent  war  when  It  was 
decided  to  give  the  Federal  Seciu-ity  Adminis- 
trator the  added  Job  to  control  manpower, 
■o  Mr.  McNutt  was  both  Chairman  of  the 
Manpower  Commission  and  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Security  agency. 

If  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  why 
Interested  parties  were  completely  Ignored 
when  It  accepted  and  approved  these  reor- 
ganization orders  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture, ycu  are  told  that  the  President  ordered 
the  Bureau  to  refuse  to  discuss  the  matter. 
The  Bvireau  says  this  Is  on  the  grounds  that 
anyone  who  wants  to  present  Its  side  of  the 
Btory  so  as  not  to  take  up  the  time  of  busy 
lawmakers  Is  of  a  "special  Interest  group"  and 
therefore  mxist  not  be  tolerated. 

Seme  of  the  very  flaws  I  am  pointing  out 
now  might  have  been  avoided  If  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  had  not  wanted  to  be  secre- 
tive and  to  practice  that  passion  for  anonym- 
ity. Reorganlzers  make  mistakes.  They  are 
not  the  supermen,  except  they  do  not  admit 
it.  In  a  reorganization  order  of  several  years 
ago.  Mr.  McNutt  was  referred  to  as  the  Gov- 
ernor General  of  the  Philippines  though  he 
actually  was  High  Commissioner,  so  reorgan- 
lzers have  no  supernatural  or  occult  powers. 
Creation  of  a  super  Department  of  PuWlc 
Welfare  can  become  a  fine  opening  for  any 
Cabinet  officer  who  ts  assigned  to  head  up 
such  Department.  It  could  be  that  some 
large  insurance  company  might  want  the 
services  of  Just  such  a  man  after  he  is  built 
up  to  Cabinet  aUture.     Any  suggestion  of 


building  up  a  Job  as  a  potential  stepping 
stone  to  a  better  paying  job  can  hardly  be 
endorsed  by  the  Government  employee  when 
agencies  designed  for  his  benefit  are  scraped 
together  to  help  supply  the  Justification  for 
such  Cabinet  post. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  says  in  the  re- 
organization order  that  abolition  of  a  statu- 
tory bipartisan  commirslon  and  substitii- 
tlon  of  an  administrative  board"  of  appeals 
with  a  single  official  In  charge  of  operations 
has  proved  satisfactory  to  claimants  in  many 
similar  programs,  and  that: 

It  Is  essenilaily  the  plan  •  •  •  em- 
ployed by  many  States  In  their  workmen's 
compensation  pro-jrams. 

The  statement  regarding  the  practice  of 
the  States  In  workmen's  compensation  ad- 
ministration Is  definitely  contrary  to  the 
facts.  Nor  can  the  3ureau  of  the  Budget 
plead  that  It  did  not  know  any  better.  The 
facts  are  and  were  definitely  known  to  that 
Bureau.  In  36  of  the  47  States  woikmens 
compensation  laws  are  administered  by  In- 
dependent commissions.  Only  eight  States 
have  departmentalized  administration  and 
In  three  States  administration  Is  by  the 
courts. 

In  no  Instance  Is  this  specialized  adminis- 
trative and  quasi-judicial  function  adminis- 
tered by  an  agency  comparable  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency. 

The  plan  for  substituting  a  single  admin- 
istrator for  a  bipartisan  board  destroys  the 
Important  advantage  of  continuity  of  policies 
and  decisions  and  would  make  possible  par- 
tisan control  of  workmen's  compensation  ad- 
ministration. 

Repeatedly,  the  International  Association 
of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commis- 
sions have  emphasized  the  importance  of 
commission  form  of  administration  of  this 
function.  The  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, employees'  organizations  In  general,  and 
Insurance  associations  affected  by  the  Fed- 
eral workmen's  compensation  laws  likewise 
have  advocated  this  form  of  administration 
and  retention  of  the  Independent  bipartisan 
commission 

I  believe  your  committee  may  want  to  ask 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  if.  at  any  time,  It 
or  any  other  agency  ever  made  first-hand  and 
consultative  investigation  of  the  operations 
of  the  Compensation  Commission  to  deter- 
mine what  practical  advantages  might  be 
expected  from  this  change  of  administra- 
tion. Or  did  It  do  the  whole  job  of  arriving 
at  its  conclusions  in  this  case  as  a,  paper 
project?  Also  the  committee  may  want  to 
Inquire  whether  any  person  or  "special- 
Interest  group"  In  Federal  Security  Agency 
were  heard  on  the  general  theme  of  reor- 
ganization. Certainly  the  Estimates  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  will  tell  you  that  the 
Commission  repeatedly  has  been  compli- 
mented upon  Its  economy  of  operations. 
Unless  the  Bureau  can  demonstrate  that 
some  one  or  more  points  In  Congress'  design 
for  reorganization  can  be  met  under  this 
order,  I  ask  this  committee  to  support  the 
resolution  of  disapproval — the  House  con- 
current resolution — offered  by  Mr.  Plitenger. 
In  this  Reorganization  Order  No.  2  there  Is 
language  which  gives  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  authority  to  perform  the  pres- 
ent functions  of  the  Commission  "In  such 
manner  and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions" as  he  may  prescribe.  Such  blanket 
authority  places  no  limitation  upon  his 
powers  and  obviously  leaves  to  his  discre- 
tion any  changes  in  administration  as  he 
may  decide  upon. 

This  Is  as  bra£h  an  example  of  administra- 
tive lawmaking  as  I  have  ever  read.  It  comes 
at  a  time  when  some  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  function  of  lawmaking  was  going  to 
be  returned  entirely  to  the  legislative 
branch.  To  approve  such  language  In  a  re- 
organization order  Is  going  to  open  the  Con- 
gress wide,  through  precedent,  to  worse 
examples  of  cedhig  of  legislative  prerogatives 
to  subsequent  reorganization  orders. 


Nowwhlle,  as  stated,  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  would  be  creating  a  beard 
which.  In  turn,  would  review  his  actions, 
flnce  compensation  matters  would  be  han- 
dled in  his  name,  there  1«  still  another  Inter- 
esting aspect.  The  plan  would,  In  effect, 
vest  in  one  Individual  the  right  to  determine 
with  finality  of  decision  any  »;uestlon  aris- 
ing under  the  Federal  employee  compensa- 
tion law  without  review  of  such  determina- 
tion by  any  other  official  or  by  any  couit 
of  the  United  States.  The  Board  of  Appeals 
provided  for  under  this  plan  Is  a  creation 
of  the  agency  Administrator  and  serves  at 
his  pleasure.  Consequently,  such  board  lacks 
all  of  the  semblance  of  autonomy  essential 
for  the  exercise  of  free  and  Independent  judg- 
ment. And  by  Its  origin.  It  likewise  Is  sus- 
ceptible to  partisan  control  and  personal  pol- 
itics. 

May  I  summarize  the  reasons  I  am  here 
asking  that  a  flat-footed  rejection  be  given 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  until  Its  purposes 
can  be  made  to  conform  to  the  outline  as  set 
down  In  the  Reorganization  Act.  The  rea- 
sons are: 

1.  The  law  Is  not  being  complied  with.  It 
Is  proposed  to  establish  administratively 
functions  which  did  not  exist  when  this  plan 
was  submitted. 

2.  Certain  statements  In  this  plan  are  at 
variance  with  the  facts,  which  could  have 
been  obtained  without  difficulty. 

3.  Administration  of  the  compensation  law 
does  not  belong  in  a  public-weifare  agency. 
Compensation  is  for  Injury  on  the  job  and 
is  not  what  Is  commonly  referred  as  "rocking 
chair"  money,  as  I  have  heard  Members  of 
the  House  apply  the  term  to  some  forms  of 
social  security. 

4.  Abolition  of  this  Commission  or  any 
other  of  similar  size  will  not  lighten  the 
Presidential  burden  in  the  slightest  degree. 
This  Commission  has  never  been  a  burden 
upon  the  President. 

5.  A  board  of  appeals  of  limited  authority 
and  discretion  can  be  subject  to  partisan  con- 
trol of  the  appointing  power.  If  the  agency 
head  comes  to  dislike  the  manner  In  which 
his  board  of  appeals  functions,  he  can  fire 
all  members. 

6.  The  manner  In  which  the  present  Com- 
mission is  functioning  is  entirely  acceptable 
to  Its  clientele,  the  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

7.  No  persons,  or  their  representatives  af- 
fected by  operation  of  the  compensation  law 
have  been  permitted  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  any  constructive  prcposals 
which  might  have  made  this  reorganization 
order  conform  to  law. 

8.  Abolition  of  the  Employees  Compensa- 
tion CommLssion  would  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward abolishing  the  civil -service  retirement 
system  which  was  established  and  perfected 
laboriously  so  many  years. 

9.  The  ends  of  economy  a'nd  efficiency  are 
not  served  by  this  order  of  abolition. 

I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  the  Government 
Emploj-ees  Council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion ol  Labor,  largest  grouping  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel who  believe  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  still  the  best  ever  devised  by  man, 
that  your  committee  report  out  the  House 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Compensation  Commission  exercises 
only  one  function,  namely,  the  quasi-judicial 
function  of  deciding  workmen's  compensa- 
tion claims.  The  Commission  administers 
compensation  laws  In  two  relatively  broad 
classes:  1.  'Where  compensation  is  paid  di- 
rectly by  the  United  States,  as  in  the  cai^e 
of  Federal  employees.  2.  Where  compensa- 
tion is  claimed  by  employees  against  their 
~~  private  employers  or  Insurance  carriers. 

The  processes  are  somewhat  similar.  In 
the  first  example,  the  Commission  funct'ons 
largely  as  a  Judicial  body:  Claims  are  filed 
within  a  certain  time,  notices  thereof  are 
given  and  answers  thereto  filed  by  employers. 
There  are  intermediate  details  with  whicli 


function  possessed  by  an  Independent  agen- 
cy, anv  greater  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of 
Independent  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the 


est  and  with  a  minimum  of  nols3  reap  the 
reward  of  failure  to  politic  In  the  right  places 
with  the  right  persons. 


Security     Board.    In     fact.     RepresenUtive 
Fo«AND.  of  Rhode  Island,  at  the  condusloa 
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I  will  not  burden  you.  In  the  case  of  Federal 
employees*  cases,  the  process  Involves  deter- 
mination of  the  facts  by  the  Commission, 
upon  evidence,  and  the  fixing  of  substantive 
rights  of  claiming  individuals  which  Involves 
receiving,  weighing,  and  resolving  the  evi- 
dence. 

A  workmen's  compensation  law  is  the  sub- 
stantive right  of  an  employee  against  his 
employer  for  the  employer's  liability  or  com- 
mon law  action.  The  right  to  compensation, 
therefore.  Is  a  substantial  fundamental  right 
and  the  processes  for  determining  the  rights 
are  In  their  very  essence  quasi-judicial.  In 
CTOtc:"!!  V.  Benson  (285  U.  S.  at  p.  75),  Mr. 
Just'co  Brandels  spoke  of  review  of  the 
"quasi- 'udicial  decisions"  of  the  Federal 
tribunals  such  as  exist  under  the  Commis- 
sion (under  the  Longshoremen's  Act)  and 
he  referred  to  the  power  entrusted  to  the 
Commission  "to  make  Initial  determinations 
in  matters  within,  and  not  outside,  ordi- 
nary judicial  purview."  Similarly  In  Para- 
minoLnmb?r  Company  v.  Marshall  (18  P. 
SUFP-  645)  the  Court  said  that  the  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  Commission  "Is  a  quasi- 
judicial  officer  having  certain  recognized 
jurisdictional  and  discretionary  powers." 

As  I  read  vour  Reorganization  Act,  I  am 
convinced  that  vou  Intended  to  preserve  the 
quasi-judicial  functions  of  agencies  dis- 
charging the  laws  you  passed. 

Tl-'e  Reor<?anlzatlon  Plan  No.  2  would  abol- 
ish this  statutory  quasi-judicial  Independent 
con- mission,  diffusing  its  functions  Into  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  not  as  a  separate 
workmen's  compensation  commission  or 
bo?rd  but  passing  the  functions  to  the  Fed 


^^ 


erai   Securitv   Agency   to  be   performed     in 
sucii  manner"  as  that  agency  shall  prescribe 

The  most  serious  objection  to  abolition  of 
the  Commission  appears  to  rest  on  a  con- 
stitutional ground.  The  Reorganization  Act 
l3  not  a  law  requiring  administration  which 
sets  up  standards  for  the  President  to  apply. 
It  contains  a  clear  delegation  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  legislative  authority  of  the  kind  which 
the  lawvers  tell  me  Is  unconstitutional  (Cf. 
Schcchier  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United  States.  295 
U  S  495).  The  Compensation  Commission 
was  created  bv  statute.  I  am  told  It  can  only 
be  abolished  by  specific  statute,  that  Is  by 
Congress  which  created  It.  It  apparently  Is 
bevond  the  power  to  surrender  to  the  execu- 
tive authority  to  abolish  any  agency  created 
by  Congress.  Yet,  the  reorganization  plan 
savs  the  Commission  Is  "hereby  abolished." 

Under  previous  reorganization  plans  It  had 
been  clearlv  understood  by  Congress  that  the 
power  to  abolish  necessarily  lay  with  Con- 
gress and  could  not  be  delegated.  Reference 
to  this  can  be  found  readily  In  House  Report 
No  1126.  dated  April  25,  1932,  accompanying 
H.  R.  11597,  m  which  the  statement  appears 

on  page  11:  ,.    „ 

'  "The  power  to  abolish  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment created  by  statute  cannot  be  dele- 
gated under  the  Constitution." 

Significantly  enough  In  the  Reorganization 
bill  of  1937  (S.  2700,  75th  Cong.)  It  was 
provided  that  the  President  could  not  abolish 
any  Independent  establishment. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  requires  a  board 
of  three  to  be  appointed  to  "make  final 
decision  on  appeals  from  determinations  and 
awards"  In  Government  employees'  work- 
men's compensation  claims.  I  find  no  place 
In  the  act  which  purportedly  authorized  such 
creation  by  anyone  outside  Congress.  The 
only  authority  I  find  empowering  the  Presi- 
dent to  create  functionaries  Is  that  in  section 
4  (2)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1945, 
which  permits  appointment  of  "the  head 
and  one  or  more  assistant  heads  of  any 
agency."  The  appeals  board  In  section  3  of 
plan  No.  2  U  not  designated  the  head  of  any 
agency.  The  only  "head"  of  an  agency  re- 
ferred to  is  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  5.  1946.  I  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 


present  a  brief  on  retention  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  tmder  Its  present  aus- 
pices and  separate  and  apart  from  social  se- 
ctirlty  and  public  welfare  In  general.  The 
members  of  that  committee  were  astounded 
to  learn  that  anybody  had  designs  on  the  re- 
tirement system.  After  nearly  90  minutes  of 
presentation  and  colloquy,  here  Is  how  Repre- 
sentative FoRAND,  in  the  presence  of  fellow 
committeemen,  summed  up  the  situation  in 
speaking  to  another  witness: 

"Now  1  want  to  ask  you.  you  have  heard 
the  remarks  of  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee here  a  few  moments  ago  while  Mr. 
Riley  was  on  the  stand.  You  have  heard 
several  of  the  members  give  assurance  of 
the  fact  that  In  no  way  Is  It  the  Intent  of 
this  committee  to  tamper  with  existing  bene- 
fits under  the  civil  service,  and  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  voices  that  you  have 
already  heard,  and  I  think  all  of  you  can  rest 
assured  that  we  in  no  way  intend  to  Jeopard- 
ize any  of  the  benefits  that  are  yours  now." 
Chairman  Douchton  made  this  statement 
in  support  of  Mr.  Foranb  : 

"The  chairman  would  like  to  Join  with 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman.  Mr. 
FoRAND,  has  said,  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  committee  to  protect  the  Federal  em- 
ployee under  the  clvll-servlce  system." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  abolition  of  the  Com- 
pensation Commission  Is  the  first  step  to- 
ward doing  what  we  have  assurances  from 
your  own  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
not  be  allowed.  I  have  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  without  great  delay,  as  soon  as  you 
permit  this  Commission  to  be  wiped  out,  that 
the  professional  relief  bloc  will  proceed  to 
move  in  on  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem and  you  soon  wUl  be  handed  a  bill  to 
remove  exemption  of  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  from  this  act. 

One  more  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  com- 
mittee has  been  diligent  In  asking  for  some 
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I  thank  the  committee  for  Its  attention 
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American  Tesdinony  for  General 
Mihailovich 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   CONNKCTICVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Belgrade^ 
the  former  Yugoslav  Minister  of  War, 
Gen.  Draja  Mihailovich.  has  just  been  put 
on  trial  for  treason.  His  chief  accuser, 
the  dictator  of  Yugoslavia,  Marshal  Joslp 
Broz,  alias  Tito,  was  an  honored  guest  of 
Moscow  when,  in  1941.  General  Mihailo- 
vich led  the  Yugoslav  Army  against  the 
German  invaders  of  his  country.  At  that 
time  Moscow  was  an  ally  of  the  Nazi 
German  Government. 

These  are  facts  available  in  any  Ameri- 
can newspaper  file.  They  can  even  be 
found  in  the  Communist  Daily  Worker. 

The  manner  in  which,  for  4  years.  Gen- 
eral  Mihailovich   conducted   operations 


against  the  German  armies  Is  known  to 

—  - -  a  number  of  Americans  who  were  oflB- 

represeiitation  of  savings  In  reorganization,      cially  sent  to  Yugoslavia  as  members  of 

*         '  ""''      our  armed  forces  to  aid  the  Yugoslavs 


You  have  been  given  no  promises.  I  per 
Bonally  have  been  told  that  the  greatest 
budgets  for  public  relief  or  welfare  are  In  the 
offing  as  soon  as  you  put  your  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  plan  No.  2.  You  may  have  sensed 
this  by  reading  all  the  buttery  language  at 
the  outset. 

But  If  vou  really  want  a  story  of  economy 
which  you  will  remember  a  long  time,  here 
It  Is  Administrative  costs  In  the  Compen- 
sation Commission  today,  despite  several  sal- 
ary adjustments,  are  far  less  than  they  were 
when  the  agency  started  business.  Today 
the  cost  is  only  6.4  percent.  I  ask  If  you 
know  of  anv  agency  In  any  government- 
State,  Federal,  or  city— which  can  match 
that  figure.  I  am  submitting  a  table  cf  ad- 
ministrative percentage  costs  for  all  years 
since  1917.  when  the  cost  was  22  percent: 


Percentage  cost  of  adminis:tration 


Year: 


1945.. 

1944-. 

1943-. 

1942.. 

1941.. 

1940- 

1939- 

1938. 

1937. 

1938. 

1935. 

1934. 

1933. 

1932. 

1931. 

1930. 

1929. 

1928. 

1927. 

1926. 

1925. 

1924. 

1923. 

1922. 


6.4 

6.3 

6.1 

5.9 

4.8 

5.5 

5.6 

6.5 

6.5 

4.3 

4.0 

4.3 

4.0 

4.7 

5.0 

4.9 

5.3 

4.3 

5.5 

5.7 

6.5 

6.3 

6.7 

5.0 


and  to  observe  the  progress  of  Yugoslav 
resistance  against  the  Nazis.  These 
Americans  have  no  interest  to  serve  ex- 
cept that  of  justice,  and  their  offer,  sup- 
ported by  a  request  from  our  own  State 
Department  that  they  be  permitted  to 
testify  to  facts  within  their  own  knowl- 
edge as  to  General  Mihailovich's  guer- 
rilla operations,  was  made  according  to 
American  concepts  of  the  right  of  any 
man  accused  to  present  witnesses  in  his 
behalf. 

Most  Americans  have  been  shocked 
and  outraged  by  the  arrogant  refusal  of 
Marshal  Tito's  puppet  government  to 
permit  these  American  witnesses  to 
testify  at  the  trial.  Such  exclusion  of 
proper  evidence  violates  every  basic 
tenet  of  our  common  law  and  our  idea  of 
justice.  It  Is,  however,  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  Soviet  code  of  punishment  de- 
scribed recently  by  Soviet  Minister  An- 
drei Vishinsky  in  an  address  which 
scandalized  the  French  Bar  Association 
in  Paris. 

Although  American  testimony  will  not 
be  heard  by  General  Mihailovich  in  his 
trial  at  Belgrade,  this  testimony  has  been 
made  of  record  under  oath.  A  voluntary 
commission,  consisting  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Garfield  Hays  (chairman),  former  New 
York  Gov.  Charles  Poletti,  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Adolph  Berle  Jr.. 
and  Mr.  Theodore  Kiendl.  held  hearings 
at  New  York  City  on  the  13th.  15th,  16th. 
17th.  and  18th  of  May  of  this  year.  The 
witnesses  were  sworn  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  taken  by  a  certified  shorthand 
reporter. 


up  to  Cabinet  statxire.     Any  suggestion  of      to  subsequent  reorganization  orders. 


lliere  are  Intermediate  details  with  whicli 
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Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Interest  of  Justice 
and  of  the  American  tradition  of  a  fair 
hearing.  I  ask  leave  to  Insert  Into  the 
R£CORD  the  chief  portion  of  this  sworn 
testimony,  in  order  to  assure  that  history 
at  least  will  be  able  to  render  a  just 
verdict  between  his  accusers  and  Draja 
Mihailovich. 

Report  or  Commission  or  iNQtriRT,  Commit- 
TTX  rou  A  Pam  TaiAL  roB  D»AJA  Mihail- 
ovich—In  THi  Mattth  o»  Depositions  of 
American  and  Aluzd  Miutaht  Personnel 
The  undersigned  members  of  the  commis- 
tlon  of  Inquiry  In  this  matter  submit  the 
following  report: 

Preliminarily,  and  to  avoid  any  possibility 
of  misunderstanding,  we  emphasize  the  fact 
that  •  •  •  our  assignment  did  not  con- 
template the  formulation  or  expression  of 
any  views  regarding  any  question  of  Internal 
politics  in  Yugoslavia.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  for  reasons  hereinafter  assigned, 
that  the  testimony  given  before  us  Is  mate- 
rial on  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  Innocence 
of  General  Mihailovich  as  a  war  criminal. 
and  that  under  standards  of  Justice  which 
have  been  recognized  by  civilized  nations 
throughout  the  years,  the  exclusion  of  such 
testimony  from  the  trial  of  the  charges 
against  General  Mihailovich  would  be  so 
highly  prejudicial  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  his  obtaining  a  fair  trial.  Farther 
than  that  we  do  not  go. 

The  commission  opened  Its  public  hear- 
ings at  the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation on  May  13.  1946.  Those  hearings  con- 
tinued on  May  13,  15,  16.  17.  and  18.  1946. 
The  proceedings  were  reported,  and  the  wit- 
nesses were  duly  sworn,  by  Clarence  Bonynge, 
Bsq..  a  duly  qualified  Notary  Public  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  a  cert'-^ed  shorthand  re- 
porter of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  bar.  A  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  is  annexed  to 
this  report. 

i.    cenehal  backgrocnd 
On  April  6,  1941.  the  German  Government 
attacked    Yugoslavia.     At    that    time   DraJa 
MihaUovlch,  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  was 
serving  as  a  colonel  In  the  Yugoslav  Army. 

On  April  13.  1941.  the  Germans  captured 
Belgrade.  Shortly  thereafter  they  occupied 
the  rest  of  Yugoslavia;  and  on  April  18.  1941, 
the  Yugoslav  Army  officially  siirrendered. 
The  Yugoslav  Government  Joined  other  gov- 
ernments-ln-exlle  In   London. 

Colonel  Mihailovich  did  not  surrender  but 
Immediately  went  Into  the  mountains  to 
organlae  and  continue  resistance  to  the 
enemy  occupying  forces.  He  was  promoted 
to  general  and  was  appointed  Minister  of 
War  by  th«  Yugoslav  Government.  In  that 
c&paclty  he  served  as  commander  of  the  field 
forces  of  a  government  recognized  as  an  ally 
by  the  United  States  In  the  late  war. 

On  March  24.  1946.  the  present  Yugoslav 
Government,  headed  by  Marshal  Tito,  an- 
novmced  that  General  Mihailovich  had  been 
captured  on  March  13.  and  would  shortly  be 
brought  to  trlrvl  on  charges  of  treasoji,  col- 
laboration with  the  Germans,  and  stirren- 
dering  Allied  personnel  to  the  Germans. 
Such  charges  against  General  Mihailovich 
are  of  particularly  grave  concern  to  the 
United  States  for  the  reason  that  during 
the  period  of  his  alleged  collaboration.  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich  was  not  only  regarded  as 
an  ally  by  the  United  States  but  was  being 
advised  by  American  military  personnel  oper- 
ating under  authority  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

On  March  30.  1946,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment addressed  a  note  to  the  Yugoslav 
Government,  stating  that  General  Mihailo- 
vich -without  adequate  supplies  and  fighting 
under  the  greatest  hardships  contributed 
with  his  forces  materially  to  the  Allied 
cstise."  and  that  members  of  the  American 


armed  forces  who  had  served  In  Yugoslavia 
during  the  war  desired  to  testify  at  his  trial. 
The  United  States  Inquired  whether  their 
testimony  would  be  received. 

On  April  5,  1946,  the  Yugoslav  Government 
answered  that  note,  stating  In  substance 
that  It  was  solely  within  the  province  of  the 
mlliury  court  as  to  what  witnesses  would 
be  summoned,  and  adding: 

'•The  crimes  of  the  traitor  Draja  Mihailo- 
vich aeainst  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  are  far 
too  big  and  horrible  that  It  could  be  or  should 
allow  to  be  discussed  whether  he  Is  guilty 
or  Is  not." 

On  AprU  22,  1946,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  present  Yugoslav  Government 
stated: 

•••  •  •  It  Is  exp>ected  that  DraJa  Mi- 
hailovich will  be  charged  with  collaboration 
with  the  occupiers,  assisting  the  Axis  Powers 
in  the  struggle  against  the  United  Nations, 
as  well  as  with  concrete  crimes  against  our 
people,  such  as  murder,  arson,  plundering, 
and  the  handing  over  to  the  Germans  of 
members  of  our  National  Liberation  Army 
and  Allied  airmen." 

Tlie  undersigned  commission  of  Inquiry 
was  thereupon  selected  to  take  testimony  of 
American  military  personnel,  present  within 
the  United  States,  who  might  have  knowledge 
of  the  matters  charged,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
senting their  testimony  to  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  Yugoslav  court.  It  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so,  upon  the  dates  and  at  the 
place  specified.  The  hearings  of  the  com- 
mission were  public.  All  persons  having 
knowledge  of  matters  material  to  the  inquiry 
were  Invited  to  testify.  The  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment was  invited  to  be  represented  and  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings. 

Upon  the  evidence  taken,  the  commission 
unanimously  finds  as  follows: 

II.    WITNESSES  examined 

All  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  commission  were  American  citizens. 
With  two  exceptions  they  were  members  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces  who  had 
been  In  Yugoslavia  during  the  late  war. 
Those  witnesses  fell  Into  three  categories: 

1.  Members  of  American  missions  officially 
attached  to  General  Mihailovich. 

2.  Members  of  American  missions  officially 
attached  to  Marshal  Tito. 

3.  American  airmen  forced  down  by  enemy 
action  In  Yugoslavia. 

There  was  no  conflict  In  the  testimony  of 
these  three  classes  of  witnesses. 

•  •  •  •  •        . 

IV.    ALXECED    COLLABORATION    WTTH    THE    ENEMY 

All  Classes  of  witnesses  were  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  collaboration,  had  full  op- 
portunity to  discover  It.  and  would  be  ex- 
pected to  have  discovered  It  if  it  had  existed. 

•  •  •  •  • 
With  respect  to  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion, all  the  witnesses  testified  that  in  Mi- 
hailovlchs  territory  they  were  allowed  to  go 
freely,  and  without  escort,  wherever  they 
wanted,  to  talk  without  restriction  to  civil- 
ians and  soldiers  alike,  and  to  make  what- 
ever observations  they  wished.     •     •     • 

There  is  substantial  evidence  to  show  that 
charges  of  collaboration  were  current  at 
Tito's  headquarters.     •     •     • 

One  American  oflicer  testified  that  he  saw 
an  American  bomber  forced  down  by  Ger- 
man action.  Eight  members  of  the  crew 
(three  of  them  badly  wounded)  parachuted 
into  Chetnik  territory.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  Partisans  attacked  the  Chetniks  and 
forced  them  to  retreat,  taking  with  them 
the  five  unwounded  American  airmen.  The 
Partisans  reported  to  the  American  officer 
that  the  Chetniks  were  seen  taking  the 
Americans  to  the  nearest  German  garrison. 
Upon  later  investigation,  he  discovered  that 
all  five  had  been  safely  evacuated  from  Chet- 
nik territory.  The  three  wounded  Ameri- 
cans, whom  the  Chetniks  had  been  forced  to 
leave  behind,  were  tended  by  a  Chetnik  doc- 


tor who  came  back  secretly  at  night  through 
Partisan  lines  to  administer  to  their  needs. 

Anotlier  American  officer  saw  in  operation 
at  Titos  headquarters  a  photographic  labora- 
tory at  which  a  fake  photograph,  purporting 
to  show  fraternization  between  Chetniks  and 
Germans,  had  been  manufactured  and  was 
shown  to  him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  September  1944  an  American  officer  was 
serving  with  the  commander  of  a  corps  of 
Chetniks  under  General  Mihallovlch's  com- 
mand.   The  American  officer,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chetnik  corps  commander,  at- 
tempted to  nrsotiatethe  surrender  of  a  Ger- 
man   garrison.    At   the    same    time    he    at- 
tempted to  negotiate  with  the  local  Partisan 
commander  for  a  truce  and  for  a  combina- 
tion of  his  forces  with  the  Chetniks  for  a 
Joint  attack  against  the  Germans.    The  Par- 
tisan   commander   rejected   the   offer.     The 
Chetniks.  after  beating  off  Partisan  attacks, 
then  proceeded  to  assault  and  capture  the 
town  and  take  the  German  garrison  prisoner. 
The7  then  delivered  the  town  to  the  Russians, 
who  were  advancing  in  the  vicinity.     A  lew 
hours   later,   the   American   officer   was   im- 
prisoned by  the  Russians  In  the  same  Jail 
with  some  of  his  late  German  opponents  and 
the  Russians  then  proceeded  to  disarm  and 
Imprison  the  Chetniks  who  had  taken  the 
town.     According  to  the  Belgrade  newspapers, 
the  Chetnik  corps  commander  has  since  been 
executed    after    "confessing"   that    he    was 
guilty  of  collaboration. 

v.    OPERATIONS   AGAINST    THE    ENEMY 

The  evidence  of  American  officers  before 
the  commission  indicated  not  merely  the  ab- 
sence of  collaboration  between  General  Mi- 
hailovich and  the  Axis  Powers,  but  also  estab- 
lished that  General  Mihailovich  and  his  men 
continued  to  conduct  hostile  operations 
against  both  the  Germans  and  the  Italians, 
even  after  the  Allies  had  stopped  sending  him 
supplies  and  had  concentrated  their  support 
in  favor  of  Marshal  Tito,  and  even  after  the 
date  of  the  Italian  surrender. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(I)  On  at  least  two  occasions,  when  Amer- 
ican officers  were  present,  German  forces 
made  direct  attacks  on  General  Mihailo- 
vich's  headquiuters,  and  were  driven  off, 
with  casualties,  by  detachments  led  by  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich  In  person. 

(II)  On  several  occasions,  American  offi- 
cers participated  with  Mihailovich  troops  In 
attacks  on  German  and  Italian  garrisons. 

(ill)  On  other  occasions,  General  Mihailo- 
vich directed  and  his  troops  carried  out,  the 
destruction  of  specific  military  targets 
recommended  by  United  States  or  British 
officers  attached  to  his  headquarters.  On  one 
such  occasion,  an  operation  Jointly  planned 
by  General  Mihailovich  and  the  American 
officer  on  the  spot  was  countermanded  by 
radio  from  Cairo,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Allies  were  sv.'itchlng  their  support  to  Mar- 
shal Tito  and  for  reasons  of  policy  did  not 
wish  Mihailovich  troops  to  carry  the  opera- 
tion out. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(v)  In  various  instances  witnessed  by 
American  officers  Mihailovich  troops  en- 
gaged In  battle  against  the  Germans  were 
compelled  to  break  off  combat  with  the 
enemy  to  defend  themselves  against  attacks 
on  their  flanks  or  rear  by  Partisans. 

Members  of  the  American  missions  sta- 
tioned with  General  Mihailovich  were  given 
free  access  to  operational  reports  and  orders, 
both  incoming  and  outgoing,  and  participated 
freely  In  conferences  with  the  general  and 
his  staff.  Their  testimony  tends  to  estab- 
lish that  not  only  General  Mihailovich  but  all 
personnel  under  his  command,  as  well  as  the 
civilians  In  his  area,  entertained  feelings  of 
bitter  hostility  against  the  Germans,,  and 
that  they  were  prevented  or  deterred  from 
carrying  out  more  extensive  operations  than 
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and  that  another  copy  be  sent  directly  to  the 
tribunal  havlnn  charge  of  the  c»se. 


In     wishful     thinking    that    some    defense 
against  the  bomb  will  be  developed — despite 


security  among  our  own  people,  we  must  Im- 
mediately  discontinue  the   manufacture   of 
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they  did  by  the  foUow^ng  factors,  among 
others : 

1.  Inadequacy  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

a.  Reprisals  conducted  by  the  Germans. 

S.  Attacks   by  Partisans. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  testimony  Indicates  that  General 
Mihallovlch's  forces  had  little  or  no  equip- 
ment, their  weapons  consisting  chiefly  of 
lifies  and  other  small  arms  of  various  cali- 
bers, with  very  Inadequate  supplies  of  am- 
munition. A  small  amount  of  supplies,  con- 
sisting largely  of  German  equipment  cap- 
tured In  North  Africa,  was  dropped  in  by 
planes  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  (British)  at 
various  dates  prior  to  October  1943;  but  the 
supplies  thus  sent  In  were  totally  inadequate 
to  equip  or  maintain  any  sizable  force  or  to 
enable  General  Mihailovich  to  conduct  ex- 
tensive operations.  From  October  1943  on- 
ward, even  those  supplies  ceased  to  be  de- 
livered, apparently  because  of  a  switch  of 
Allied  policy  In  favor  of  Marshal  Tito.  The 
policy  of  the  German  forces  appears  to  have 
been  to  conduct  savage  reprisals  against  ci- 
vilians whenever  hostile  actions  were  carried 
out  by  the  Chetniks.  The  destruction  of  a 
section  of  railway  line,  which  could  easily  be 
repaired,  would  be  followed  by  the  burning 
of  an  entire  village  In  the  neighborhood  and 
the  execution  of  a  number  of  local  peasantry. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  In  view  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  his  equipment.  General 
Mihailovich  stated  to  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission  that  It  was  his  policy  to  con- 
serve his  forces,  to  conduct  only  operations 
which  promised  substantial  military  bene- 
fits, and  to  call  for  general  mobilization  and 
all-out  effort  only  in  conjunction  with  a 
major  Allied  offensive.  It  appears  that  the 
Intent  and  effect  of  his  operations  was  to  pin 
down  substantial  numbers  of  Axis  troops  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  employed  else- 
where against  the  Allies.  It  does  not  appear 
that  either  he  or  members  of  the  American 
en-  British  missions  were  ever  Informed  of 
Allied  plans  In  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him 
to  use  his  forces  to  the  best  advantage. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  outlined 
above,  at  the  time  of  the  Allied  landings  In 
Italy,  General  Mihailovich  gave  orders  for  a 
Btep-up  In  operations,  which  resulted  In  the 
capture  of  substantial  Axis  forces  and  other 
results.  Approximately  a  year  later.  In  Sep- 
tember 1944,  he  directed  a  general  mobiliza- 
tion and  announced  to  American  officers  at 
his  headquarters  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
take  Belgrade,  at  that  time  strongly  held  by 
the  Germans.  His  plans  for  a  general  of- 
fensive at  that  time  were  frustrated  by  a 
large-scale  Partisan  attack  upon  his  head- 
quarters, which  compelled  him  to  retreat. 

After  September  1943,  apparently  because 
of  a  change  in  Allied  policy,  the  British 
Broadcasting  Co.,  whose  broadcasts  in- 
to Yugoslavia  were  the  principal  source  of 
Information  from  the  outside  world,  appears 
to  have  adopted  the  policy  of  credi^ng  all 
resistance  activities  to  Marshal  Tito  and 
the  Partisans,  without  mention  of  General 
Mihailovich  or  the  Chetniks.  American 
officers  testified  to  several  Instances  where 
they  had  participated  with  Chetnik  troops 
in  operations  against  the  Germans  or  in  the 
capture  of  German  garrisons,  only  to  hear 
the  particular  operation  shortly  afterward 
announced  by  the  BBC  as  having  been  car- 
ried out  by  Partisan  troops  under  Marshal 
Tito. 

The  German  occupying  authorities  dis- 
tributed Indiscriminately  offers  of  reward 
for  the  delivery,  dead  or  alive,  of  either  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich  or  Marshal  Tito.  The 
amount  offered  (100.000  gold  relchsmarks) 
was  the  same  In  both  cases.  In  some  of  the 
posters  General  Mihailorich  was  described  toy 
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the  Germans  as  a  "British  agent"  and  Mar- 
ahal  Tito  as  a  "Russian  agent." 

•  •  •  •  • 

vn.  lEsctTE  or  aixied  airmzn 

Evidence  of  American  personnel  before  the 
Commission  tended  to  disprove  completely 
the  charge  that  General  Mihailovich  or  his 
forces  surrendered  Allied  airmen  to  the  Ger- 
mans. On  the  contrary,  that  evidence  es- 
tablishes beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
General  Mihailovich  and  his  people  (both 
soldiers  and  civilians)  made  every  effort  to 
rescue,  protect,  and  return  to  Allied  terri- 
tory Allied  airmen  of  all  nationalities  forced 
down  in  areas  under  their  control,  and  that 
those  efforts  were  successful. 

The  testimony  Indicates  that  upward  of 
500  Allied  airmen  were  thvis  rescued  and 
repatriated.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  airmen  were  Americans;  but  other 
Allied  personnel,  Including  British.  French, 
and  Russians,  were  similarly  treated.  All 
of  the  numerous  witnesses  Interrogated  on 
this  Issue.  Including  officers  of  the  air-crew 
rescue  mission  and  a  number  of  the  airmen 
themselves,  were  unanimous  and  emphatic  in 
stating  that  tlicy  had  never  known  or  heard 
of  a  case  where  an  Allied  airman  failed  to 
receive  the  best  possible  treatment  from  the 
Chetniks,  or  where  any  such  airman  was 
ever  turned  over  or  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 
All  of  them  were  loud  In  their  praises  of  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  which  they  re- 
ceived. An  officer  on  duty  at  headquarters 
of  the  Fifteenth  United  States  Air  Force  In 
Italy  testified,  on  the  basis  of  his  official  rec- 
ords and  investigations,  that  there  had  been 
no  known  case  where  Allied  personnel  bad 
been  surrendered  by  the  Chetniks  to  the 
enemy. 

In  one  instance,  personally  investigated  by 
an  American  officer  attached  to  Marshai 
Tito's  headquarters,  a  false  charge  that  Allied 
airmen  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Ger- 
mans was  shown  to  have  emanated  from 
Partisan  troops.  In  another  instance,  per- 
sonally Investigated  by  another  American 
officer  likewise  attached  to  Marshal  Tito's 
headquarters.  Partisan  troops  produced  a 
badly  beaten  Chetnik  prisoner  whom  they 
accused  of  having  mtirdered  an  American 
airman.  The  prisoner  denied  the  charge, 
and  It  was  later  ascertained  that  the  airman 
in  question  had  been  safely  evacuated  by 
Chetnik  help. 

Where  the  rescue  of  Allied  airmen  was  con- 
cerned. General  Mihailovich  and  his  forces 
appear  to  have  spared  no  efforts  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  engag«>  In  hostilities  with  the 
Germans  or  to  incur  reprisals. 

«  •  •  •  • 

The  CJerman  authorities  had  outsti^ding 
offers  of  a  substantial  reward  for  the  sur- 
render of  any  Allied  airmen,  but  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  instance  where  such 
offers  had  any  effect. 

The  note  from  the  Yugoslav  Government  to 
the  United  States  State  Department  of  April 
6,  1946,  states  In  part: 

"The  Government  of  the  FPRY  admit  and 
believe  that  DraJa  Mihailovich  assimied  the 
appearance  as  though  he  had  a  loyal  attitude 
toward  America,  and  that  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can airmen  forced  to  land  on  territory  under 
his  control  were  saved.  But  could  he  do  else- 
wise — the  more  because  he  expected  assist- 
ance In  food  and  weapons  for  this  favor?" 

The  Implication  in  the  second  sentence 
above  quoted  appears  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence. The  evidence  In  fact  indicates  that 
the  great  majority  of  Allied  airmen  involved 
were  rescued  and  repatriated  after  October 
1943,  when  Allied  support  bad  been  switched 
to  the  Partisans  and  all  supplies  to  General 
Mihailovich  had  been  cut  off.  One  American 
officer,  in  charge  of  the  air-crew  rescue  mis- 
sion, testified  that  he  himself  told  General 
mballovlcb  that  in  return  for  the  rescue  of 


Allied  airmen  he  could  expect  no  further 
Allied  assistance  or  supplies.  Efforts  by  the 
Chetniks  to  rescue  Allied  airmen  appear  to 
have  continued  unimpaired,  notwithstand- 
ing that  announcement  anu  the  cutting  off 
of  Allied  supplies. 

For  the  purpose  of  evacuating  American 
airmen.  General  Mihailovich  directed  the 
construction  of  an  air  strip  in  a  field  near 
Pranjanl,  and  disposed  a  substantial  part  of 
his  meager  forces  around  it,  to  protect  the 
field  from  German  attack  and  to  safeguard 
Allied  airmen  collected  there  to  await  evacu- 
ation. The  field  was  operated  with  substan- 
tial success,  and  a  large  number  of  American 
planes  flew  in,  landed,  and  evacuated  Allied 
personnel. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  field 
was  abandoned  are  perhaps  worth  noting. 
The  American  transport  planes  which  came 
Into  the  field  to  evacuate  American  airmen 
from  Chetnik  territory  arrived  empty,  or 
carrying  only  a  small  amount  of  supplies 
specifically  earmarked  for  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  American  airmen  to  be  evacu- 
ated. Before  landing  at  the  Chetnik  airfield, 
however,  those  planes,  pursuant  to  instruc- 
tions, had  circled  over  Partisan  territory  and 
had  dropped  to  the  Partisans  loads  of  sup- 
plies, weapons,  and  ammunition.  In  Sep- 
tember 1944.  with  the  aid  of  those  American 
supplies,  the  Partisans  attacked  the  airfield, 
and  the  American  rescue  mission,  together 
with  General  Mihailovich  and  his  troops, 
were  compelled  to  withdraw.    •     •     • 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  Chetniks. 
when  unable  through  lack  of  facilities  to 
evacuate  American  airmen  direct  from  their 
own  territory,  arranged  for  such  airmen  to 
be  passed  through  the  lines  to  Partisan  ter- 
ritory from  which  they  could  be  evacuated, 
the  evacuation  In  such  cases  being  credited 
to  the  Partisans. 

Several  of  the  rescued  airmen,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  American  missions,  had  op- 
portunities for  extended  interviews  with 
General  Mihailovich.  In  the  course  of  those 
interviews,  even  after  Allied  support  had  been 
switched  to  Marshal  Tito,  General  Mihailo- 
vich tmlformly  expressed.  In  strong  terms, 
his  admiration  for  the  United  States  and  his 
hopes  for  a  postwar  settlement  based  on 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The 
last  American  officer  on  duty  at  General  Mi- 
hallovlch's headquarters,  at  a  time  when  all 
Allied  recognition  and  supplies  had  been  long 
cut  off.  offered  General  Mihailovich  an  op- 
portunity for  evacuation  with  him  by  air  to 
Allied  territory.  The  general  reftised.  saying 
that  he  felt  that  It  was  his  duty  to  stay  with 
his  country  to  the  end. 

CONCLT78ION8    AND    RXOOMKENDATIONS    OT    THE 
COMMISSION 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Commission  the 
evidence  of  the  American  military  personnel 
who  testified  before  it  Is  material  and  rele- 
vant, under  commonly  accepted  standards  of 
civilized  Justice,  on  the  Issue  of  the  guilt  or 
Innocence  of  General  Mihailovich.  The  wit- 
nesses who  testified  were  in  an  excellent 
position  to  have  known  of  collaboration.  If 
any,  and  were  under  a  duty  to  report  it;  but 
they  testified  to  none.  On  the  contrary. 
there  Is  abundant  testimony  of  facts  Incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  collaboration. 
Substantially  all  of  the  witnesses  who  ep- 
peared  before  the  Commission  stated  publicly 
under  oath  that  they  would  be  willing  to  go 
to  Yugoslavia,  If  opportunity  were  given,  to 
testify  at  any  trial  of  General  Mlhailorlch 
In  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  effect  as 
they  testified  before  the  (Jommlaslon.  Since 
It  appears  that  such  an  opportunity  may  not 
be  afforded,  the  Commission  recommend* 
that  a  copy  of  this  report  and  of  the  accom- 
panying testimony  and  exhibits  be  delivered 
to  the  State  Department,  with  a  request  that 
It  be  forwarded  to  the  Yugoslav  Government, 
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trols  over  atomic  energy  and  to  make  their 
findings  known  to  the  Federation  of  Amerl- 
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In  some  loose.  Indefinite,  and  unknown 
sense,  the  President  has  been  called  the 
rAr>r»s*ntat<v»  nf  t>i*»  whnir  American  neoole. 


of  practically  all  ocean-going  tonnage  using 
port  of  New  Orleans,  has  repeatedly  recorded 
Its  ODDositlon  to  the  retention  in  times  of 
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and  that  another  copy  be  sent  directly  to  the 
tribunal  having  charge  of  the  case. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

ASTHVS  OARriELO  Hats, 

Ctiairman. 
Charles  PoLrm. 
Adolph  BzaLZ.  Jr., 
Theodore  Kiendle. 
Members  of  the  Commisslor . 
New  York,  N.  Y..  May  24.  1940. 


Psycholofy  and  Atomic  Energy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHTS 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1946 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  series  of 
observations  and  research  studies  re- 
leased by  the  Society  for  the  Psychologi- 
cal Study  of  Social  Issues  on  the  psycho- 
logical problems  of  international  security 
and  accord: 

PSTCHOUXST   AND   ATOMIC   ENERGY 

Atomic  energy  has  become  a  psychological 
problem.  Our  warmest  hopes  and  deepest 
fears  have  been  caught  up  In  It. 

Atomic  energy  Is  producing  an  Interna- 
tional fear  psychology.  But  such  a  fear  Is 
not  necessarily  bad.  for  human  fear  releases 
great  psychological  energies.  When  the 
source  of  fear  is  well  understood  and  a  con- 
structive solution  Is  seen,  these  energies  serve 
as  powerful  supports  of  well-directed  efforts 
to  overcome  the  danger.  But  when  the 
source  Is  not  well  understood,  and  no  clear 
solution  Is  seen,  these  energies  lend  to  a  gen- 
eral, vague  anxiety  accompanied  by  pan'tky 
behavior,  helplessness  or  despair. 

Our  fear  of  the  atomic  twmb  does  stem 
from  a  real  and  frightful  danger.  This  dan- 
ger comes  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
mUttary  defense  against  the  atomic  bomb. 
Tills  fact  must  always  be  kept  clear  and  our 
first  objective  must  be  to  mobilize  a  healthy, 
•ctlcn-goadlng  fear  for  effective  measures 
against  the  real  danger— war. 

The  other  kind  of  fear,  however— the  in- 
tangible, unhealthy  fear— threatens  our 
achievement  of  this  objective.  Three  fac- 
tors are  responsible  for  this: 

1.  The  policy  of  secrecy  renders  us  confused 
and  Ignorant.  We  are  left  with  no  clear 
Idea  of  the  bomb's  terrible  potentialities  or 
Whether  a  defense  against  the  bomb  is  at  all 
possible.  We  are  not  even  certain  whether 
Its  use  can  ever  be  controlled. 

2.  Military  control  of  atomic  energy  creates 
the  mental  set  which  leads  us  to  think  of 
atomic  energy  only  as  an  Instrument  for 
destruction  and  war. 

3.  Tlie  Intense  rivalries  among  the  nations 
for  access  to  atomic  power  suggests  to  us 
that  the  world  U  full  of  sovereign  states 
preparing  for  aggression  against  each  other. 

From  all  this  a  crippling  feeling  of  Igno- 
rance, impotence,  and  general  Insecurity  may 
result. 

In  an  Individual  vague  fear  soon  leads  to 
a  sick  Individual.  The  fear  spreads  and  in- 
fluences all  of  his  thinking.  Then  he  either 
*  behaves  In  an  immature  and  helpless  manner 
or  he  becomes  panicky  and  destructive. 

If  we  as  a  nation  become  victims  of  such 
a  fear,  we  may  seek  relief  in  escapist  think- 
ing. We  will  then  try  to  find  comfort  in  the 
pronouncements  of  dubious  authorities  that 
the  bomb  Is  not  dangerous.    We  wUl  indulge 


In  wishful  thinking  that  some  defense 
against  the  bomb  will  be  developed — despite 
what  the  scientists  say.  We  will  hope  un- 
realistlcally  that  we  can  always  keep  the 
secret  of  Its  manufacture,  or  we  will  feel 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  we  are  accumu- 
lating more  and  more  bombs.  These  imma- 
ture and  escapist  reactions  can  only  hinder 
the  constructive  solution  of  this  problem  at 
the  very  time  when  such  solution  is  most 
needed   and   most   possible. 

Or.  what  Is  equally  fatal,  we  may  become 
frantic  in  our  precautions  against  this  un- 
known danger.  We  will  then  accept  the 
suppression  of  freedom  of  sp2ech.  of  re- 
search, and  of  criticism  In  our  own  country 
because  we  will  have  become  spy  conscious 
and  secret  conscious.  And  like  the  sick 
patient  ridden  by  an  ill -understood  fear, 
we  will  see  threats  to  our  safety  everywhere. 
We  will  support  a  national  policy  of  univer- 
sal conscription,  militarism,  and  political 
Isolation.  This  panicky  and  destructive 
thlnkmg  Is  just  the  mental  preparation  which 
sets  the  stage  for  International  conflict  and 
violence. 

People  in  other  countries  will  also  be  ridden 
by  fear  and  confusion.  They  cao  have  little 
confidence  In  our  Intentions  when  we  con- 
tinue to  manufacture  and  stock-pile  bombs 
against  vague  future  contingencies.  When 
our  spokesmen  declare  the  atomic  bomb  is 
safe  in  our  hands  other  countries  note  that 
atomic  energy  is  still  controlled  by  the  mili- 
tary arm  of  our  Government,  and  remember, 
too.  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  weapon  for 
warfare.  They  suffer,  in  short,  the  same 
anxieties  that  we  would  experience  If  some 
other  great  power  were  the  sole  owner  of 
the  atomic  weapon. 

We  in  America  have  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity. Our  position  is  unique  In  that  we 
alone  are  actual  producers  of  atomic  energy 
and  irr  the  time  being,  therefore,  we  can 
have  a  unique  influence.  We  can  use  this 
influence  to  reduce  panicky  fear  and  sus- 
picion and  to  awaken  all  men  to  the  real 
danger. 

Toward  that  end  the  Society  for  the  Psy- 
chological Study  of  Social  Issues  proposes  the 
following  six-point  program: 

1.  The  real  danger  of  the  atomic  bomb — 
the  possibility  of  another  war — must  be  made 
clear  to  all  of  our  people. 

Everyone  of  us  must  be  made  aware  and 
continuously  kept  aware-  of  the  overriding 
fact  that  there  is  no  military  defense  against 
the  horrors  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  pre- 
vention of  war  must  be  the  goal  of  all  our 
actions. 

2.  Serious  and  intelligent  action  mxist  be 
taken  to  advance  international  friendship. 

Neither  war  nor  peacefulness  Is  Inborn  in 
man.  Hatred  of  other  peoples  is  learned  and 
springs  from  a  misunderstanding  of  their 
purposes  and  ways  of  life.  So,  too,  is  liking 
and  trusting  of  other  peoples  learned.  Every 
means  possible  must  be  used  to  establish 
contact  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  to  develop 
friendly  attitudes  and  mutual  understanding 
with  people  of  all  nations  and  especially  po- 
litically Important  groups  in  major  nations. 

3.  International  control  of  atomic  energy 
must  be  established. 

Suspicion  and  apprehension  among  nations 
can  only  disappear  when  all  people  share 
knowledge  of  and  responsibility  for  atomic 
energy.  International  control  as  proposed  by 
the  State  Department's  Lllienthal-Acheson 
report  must  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. While  such  arrangements  are  being 
developed  we  must  give  positive  assurance 
now  that  we  will  cooperate  fully  as  soon  as 
the  International  organization  is  set  up. 

4.  We  mtist  stop  making  p.tomlc  bombs  im- 
mediately. 

If  we  are  to  remove  a  source  of  suspicion 
among  other  nations  and  a  source  oX  falsa 


security  among  our  own  people,  we  must  im- 
mediately discontinue  the  manufacture  of 
atomic  armaments. 

5.  An  effective  clviliah  control  of  atomic 
energy  must  be  instituted  in  our  country  at 
once. 

Anxieties  resulting  from  the  fear  of  the 
miniary  use  of  atomic  energy  and  from  ig- 
norance about  atomic  energy  can  be  reduced 
by  civilian  control.  This  control  should  be 
embodied  in  legislation  designed  to  promote 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes;  and  should  ije  rendered  effective 
by  a  choice  of  civilian  commissioners  with 
imagination,  courage,  and  a  proven  devotion 
to  the  public  Interests.  A  policy  'jf  maximum 
public  candor  rather  than  maximum  secrecy 
should  be  established. 

6.  The  possible  benefits  of  atomic  energy 
must  be  emphasized  and  developed. 

The  atmosphere  of  demoralizing  fear  which 
surrounds  the  phrase  'atomic  energy"  can  be 
reduced  by  presenting  the  facts  in  honest, 
unexaggerated  peacetime  terms.  Electricity 
was  once  feared  because  only  Its  destructive 
manifestation,  lightning,  was  familiar.  The 
boons  to  humanity  which  atomic  energy 
promises  must  be  emphasized  and  must  be- 
come familiar.  A  free  and  vigorous  program 
of  research  and  engineering  to  turn  this 
energy  to  the  service  of  htmian  welfare  will 
help  us  think  of  atomic  energy  In  other  terms 
than  as  destructive  lightning. 

We  must  see  the  Importance  of  our  own 
psychology,  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  for 
preventing  war  and  controlling  the  use  of 
atomic  energy.  No  cannon,  no  airplane,  no 
atomic  bomb  can  declare  war.  Only  man  can 
do  that.  The  atomic  bomb  has  not  plunged 
the  world  Into  an  area  of  the  dark  and 
fearful  unknown— man's  psychology  Is  doing 
that.  Just  as  atomic  fission  was  accom- 
plished by  cooperative  physical  research,  the 
fear  which  it  created  can  and  must  be  dis- 
spelled  by  cooperative  social  endeavor. 

The  statement,  released  by  the  Society  for 
the  Psychological  Study  of  Social  Issues 
through  its  Committee  on  International 
Peace,  In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
atomic  physicists  of  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists,  represents  a  new  departure 
in  scientific  cooperation.  To  our  knowledge, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  physical  scientists 
have  called  upon  psychologists  to  pool  scien- 
tific Information  on  a  problem  which  con- 
cerns all  the  people. 

The  letter  from  the  Council  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists  follows: 

Mat  7,  1946. 
CoMMrrxEE  ON  International  Peace, 
societt  for  the  psychological 
Study  of  Social  Issues, 

Division  or  the  American 

Psychological  Association. 
Dear  Sirs:  The  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  has  found  that  the  problems  of 
the  control  of  atomic  energy  require  for  their 
solution  the  constructive  efforts  of  a  great 
variety  of  specialists.  That  contributions 
must  be  made  by  natural  scientists  and  by 
specialists  in  Government  has  been  obvious 
from  the  start. 

Since  the  attitudes  of  the  people  In  this 
country  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  toward 
this  problem  and  the  related  problems  of 
human  welfare  and  military  security  will 
ultimately  determine  whether  a  solution  can 
be  found  and  made  effective,  it  appears  to 
us  that  an  Important  contribution  should 
be  made  by  the  specialists  In  the  field  of 
social  psychology. 

Therefore,  under  Instructions  from  the 
Council  of  the  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists. I  call  upon  the  Society  for  the  Psy- 
chological Study  of  Social  issues  to  investi- 
gate from  the  psychological  point  of  view 
the  problems  which  are  Involved  in  the  es- 
tatiishment  of  effective  international  con- 
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trols  over  atomic  energy  and  to  make  their 
findings  known  to  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists  and  to  the  public. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Hugh  C.  Wolfe. 
Dr.  Wolfe  Is  a  council  member  and  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Association  of  New  York  Sci- 
entists. 

THS    fas    and    the    SPSSI 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  Is 
the  recently  organized  group  of  atomic 
physicists,  engineers,  and  other  physical  sci- 
entists, in  which  local  groups  at  Oak  Ridge. 
Chicago.  New  York,  and  other  centers  are 
constituent  units. 

The  Society  for  the  Psychological  Study  of 
Social  Issues  (SPSSI),  organized  in  1936.  Is 
a  professional  organization  of  social  ecien-^ 
tlsts.  chiefly  social  psychologists  of  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Its  members  com- 
bine their  scientific  Interest  with  their  In- 
terest as  participants  In  the  society  in  which 
they  are  living.  Their  purpose  is  specifically 
scientific  research  into  the  human  psychology 
aspects  of  Immediate  social  issues,  and  the 
widest  dissemination  of  accuiate.  unbiased 
Information  toward  the  solution  of  Issues  ol 
human  welfare. 

In  1945  the  society  became  a  division  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association.  The 
committee  en  international  peace  was  set  up 
in  1946.  Present  officers  of  the  society  are: 
Chairman,  Dr.  Theodore  Newcomb.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  vice  chairman.  Dr.  Rensls 
l^lkert.  United  States  Department  cf  Agricul- 
ture; Dr.  Daniel  Katz,  Brocklyn  College, 
treasurer. 

The  committee  on  international  peace  in- 
cludes Dr.  Richard  Crutchfield,  Swarthmore 
College;  Dr.  Eugene  Hartley  and  Dr.  Gardner 
Murpliy,  City  College  cf  New  York;  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Newcomb;  Dr.  Ruth  Tolman.  Pasadena; 
Dr.  Goodwin  Watson,  Columbia  University; 
Dr.  Rnlph  White,  Stanford;  with  Dr.  David 
Krech.  Swarthmore  College,  chairman. 

Human  Nature  and  Enduring  Peace,  a  sym- 
posium edited  by  Dr.  Gardner  Murphy  (1945) 
Is  the  most  recent  volume  published  by  the 
society.  Its  Journal  cf  Social  Issues  inter- 
prets for  general  readers  the  results  of  psy- 
chological research  on  such  problems  as  la- 
bor management,  race  relations,  group  preju- 
dices. 


Unconstitutional  Language 


In  some  loose.  Indefinite,  and  unknown 
sense,  the  President  has  been  called  the 
representative  of  the  whole  American  people. 
He  has  called  himself  so  repeatedly,  end  been 
so  denominated  by  his  friends  a  thousand 
times.  Acts,  for  which  no  specific  authority 
has  ^een  found  either  In  the  Constitution  or 
the  laws,  have  been  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  Pres'.dent  Is  the  representative  of 
the  whole  American  people.  Certainly  this 
Is  not  constitutional  langunge. 

Certainly,  the  Constitution  nowhere  calls 
the  President  the  universal  representative  of 
the  people.  The  constitutional  representa- 
tives of  the  people  are  in  the  House  of 
Rpprcssntatlves.  exercising  powers  of  legis- 
lation. The  President  Is  an  executive  officer, 
appointed  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
clothed  with  prescribed  and  limited  powers. 

It  may  be  thought  to  be  of  no  great  fconse- 
quence.  that  the  President  should  call  him- 
self, or  that  others  should  call  him,  the  sole 
representative  of  the  people,  although  he  has 
no  such  appellation  or  character  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

But,  In  these  matters,  words  are  things.  If 
he  is  the  people's  representative,  and  as  such 
may  exercise  power,  without  any  other  grant, 
v,'hat  Is  the  lUnlt  to  that  power?  When  the 
Constitution  expressly  created  representa- 
tives, as  Members  of  Congress,  It  regulates, 
defines,  and  limits  their  authority.  But  if 
the  Executive  Chief  Magistrate  may  assume 
to  himself  another  character,  and  call  him- 
self the  representative  of  the  v/hole  people, 
what  is  to  limit  or  restrain  this  represenU- 
tlve  power  in  his  hands? 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  yesterday  in  his  veto  message  Presi- 
dent Truman  used  unconstitutional 
language.  I  just  want  to  keep  the  Rec- 
ord straight  so  far  as  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  this  House  are  con- 
cerned. He  used  the  expression,  when 
he  addressed  the  House  by  way  of  the 
message,  that  he  was  speaking  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  people.  That  is 
unconstitutional  language  and  there  is 
not,  of  course,  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  He 
has  no  constitutional  powers  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  and  cannot 
claim  to  be  a  representative  of  all  the 
people. 

Daniel  iVebster  spoke  on  that  ques- 
tion during  the  Jackson  administration, 
and  I  will  read  what  he  said: 


New    Orleans    Steamship    Organization 
Protests  Reorganizatioa  Plan  No.  3 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
Increasing  interest  in  connection  with 
Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  1,  2.  and  3, 
submitted  by  the  President  on  May  16. 
1946.  As  I  have  heretofore  indicated,  all 
of  these  plans  have  uncertain  and  some 
of  them  very  dangerous  implications  and 
possibilities.  They  ought  to  be  investi- 
gated and  any  action  on  reorganization 
of  Government  departments  should  be 
postponed  until  further  study  can  be 
made.  I  have  suggested  that  all  of  these 
plans  be  rejected  now  and.  of  course,  they 
can  be  brought  up  when  Congress  recon- 
venes in  January  1947,  at  which  time 
Members  will  not  be  busy  with  election 
problems,  and  they  can  study  these  vari- 
ous matters. 

Just  to  illustrate  how  far-reaching  the 
Interest  in  an  opposition  to  these  plans 
may  be,  I  se*  forth  a  statement  from  a 
telegram  from  the  New  Orleans  Steam- 
ship Association  of  New  Orleans,  La. 
The  telegram  reads: 

New  Orleans,  La..  June  6, 1948. 
Hon.  WnxuM  A.  PmxKGni, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

New  Orleans  Steamship  Association,  whose 
membership  Is  composed  of  representatives 


of  practically  all  ocean-going  tonnage  using 
port  of  New  Orleans,  has  repeatedly  recorded 
Its  opposition  to  the  retention  in  times  of 
peace  of  Bureau  cf  Marine  Inspection  end 
Navigation  under  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard. 
We  understand  you  have  Introduced  bill  to 
override  Presidential  order  retaining  bureau 
under  Coact  Guard,  and  we  beg  again  to  re- 
cord our  earnest  belief  that  this  bureau  In' 
peacetimes  should  be  restored  to  clvUlan 
control  and  adminUtration.  V.'hlle  greatly 
admiring  and  honoring  record  of  Coast 
Guard  we  feel  that  organisation  Is  essentially 
mUiUry,  and  that  best  resulU  from  Marine 
Inspection  Bureau  would  not  come  from  a 
military  organization  because  of  formalities 
and  restrictions  Inherent  and  necessary  in 
all  military  organizations. 

New  Orleans  Steamship  Associaticn. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
signifcant  to  note  that  the  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation  are  all  reported  to  be  opposed 
to  their  Bureau  being  permanently  kept 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard.  There  is  an  ugly 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  a  Coast  Guard 
order  prohibits  these  men  from  express- 
ing an  opinion  on  the  retention  of  this 
Bureau  permanently  in  the  Coast  Guard. 
These  men.  most  of  them  having  experi- 
ence of  up  to  30  years  in  this  service,  are 
stationed  in  about  47  ports  throughout 
the  United  States.  They  total  about  603 
in  number.  During  the  war,  they  have 
been  temporarily  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  and  in  uniform. 

Since   the   Government   operated   all 
ships  there  was  no  opposition  generally 
to  this  uniformed  inspection  service,  but 
it  is  generally  known  that  these  inspec- 
tors and  the  shipping  industry  through- 
out the  country  generally  feel  that  this 
inspection  service  is  not  of  a  military 
character,  but  Inherently  civilian.    Seri- 
ous questions  arise  also  in  reference  to 
the  seniority,  promotion,  and  retirement 
rights  of  these  inspectors.    If  they  are 
continued  in  the  Coast  Guard,  they  must 
compete  with  the  regular  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  in  connection  with  promo- 
tion.   Some  of  them  are  beyond  the  age 
for  retention  in  the  Coast  Guard,  'o  that 
there  will  be  a  division  in  the  ranks  of 
these  inspectors,  some  being  in  uniform 
and  others  being  civilian  employees  of 
the  Coast  Guard.    All  their  previous  po- 
sition  in   Government   service    will    be 
wiped  out  and  considerable  new  legisla- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  fix  their  status 
as  members  of  the  military  set-up  in  the 
Coast  Guard.    Until  the  war  they  were 
attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Marine  In- 
spection and  Navigation  in  the  Commerce 
Department  and  there  was  never  any 
complaint  about  the  service  from  that 
Bureau  in  the  shipping  industry.    It  has 
always  been  credited  with  the  highest  ef- 
ficiency in  Government  service. 

The  general  feeling  among  the  men 
themselves  in  the  shipping  business  is 
that  if  there  would  exist  any  sufficient 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  returned 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 

more  logical  place  to  put  them  in  any 
reorganization  plan  woiUd  be  under  the 
Maritime  Commission  rather  than  Uie 
Coast  Guard. 
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My  personal  opinion  is  that  there  is  no 
real  reason  for  taking  permanent  Jiu-is- 
diction  away  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 


dustry  for  It  was  through  capital  and  private 
enterprise  that  this  country  has  grown  and 
prospered  and  grown  great.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
I  have  never  in  my  legislative  career  voted 
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convention  In  which  Walter  Reuther  de- 
feated Roland  J.  Thomas  for  president,  said: 

"In  deciding  this  fight,  all  the  left-wing 
groups  were  active  and  considerably  more 
vocal  thah  the  conservative  unionists. 

"Most  Important  among  these  groups  were 
th»  Communists.     Thev   probably  outnum- 


country  refused  to  recognize  that  Govern- 
ment. One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  we 
refused  diplomatic  relations  was  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  give  a  clear-cut  promise 
not  to  propagandize  for  communism  In  this 
country.  Their  attitude  was  understand- 
able, as  the  essence  of  communism  Is  world 


for  agreement  which  will  bring  peace  to 
Europe  do  not  look  promising.  Tbe  gulf  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  western  world  may 
remain  for  years.  The  Soviet  Union  seems 
bent  on  retaining  and  tightening  the  iron 
curtain  hanging  across  Europe,  including 
Germany. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or'  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  newspapers  in  my  district  have 
criticized  me  with  respect  to  my  record 
in  regard  to  votes  on  the  labor  bills 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  Congress 
recently.  In  this  respect  I  wish  to  say 
that  on  February  8  I  issued  a  statement 
vhich  covered  my  position  in  this  mat- 
ter. This  statement  was  included  in  my 
weekly  letter  of  the  date  mentioned,  and 
was  published  in  newspapers  in  my  dis- 
trict under  the  caption  "The  situation  in 
Washington." 

This  statement  was  issued  shortly  after 
the  message  of  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January,  and  while  much  has 
transpired  since  that  time,  I  think  the 
statement  is  just  as  appropriate  today 
as  it  was  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment be  Included  in  these  remarks,  as 
follows: 

PcBRUART  8,  1946. — I  know  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Nation  are  not  satisfactory  to 
my  constituents  and  the  country  at  large. 
In  contacting  many  of  my  constituents,  and 
by  my  mall.  1  have  learned  that  tlSey  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  reconver- 
sion program,  and  neither  am  I.  However, 
we  must  bear  In  mind  that  the  transition 
from  war  to  peacetime  economy  cannot  be 
•eeomplished  overnight,  and  that  It  will  take 
time  to  bring  about  a  readjustment.  Of  the 
final  outcome,  I  am  certain,  but  patience  wUl 
be  required. 

I  think  that  the  President  was  unfair  in 
placing  the  blame  on  Congress  for  all  of  the 
Ills  of  the  country,  for  after  all  he  and  the 
administration  are  still  possessed  of  all  of 
the  wartime  powers,  none  of  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  President,  and  be  Is  still  prac- 
tically in  a  position  to  issue  directives  to  take 
care  of  any  situation.  In  addition,  the  coun- 
try looks  to  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration for  leadersh'p  not  only  In  a  crisis, 
but  also  In  normal  times. 

I  was.  and  I  know  that  any  citizen  of 
sound  Judgment  was,  disappointed  in  the 
message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 
when  he  proposed  higher  wages  and  lower 
costs  of  goods  produced.  Anyone  who  wUl 
reflect  will  admit  that  this  is  not  only  in- 
consistent, but  is  an  impossible  position  to 
asaufiae  at  this  time,  or  at  any  other  time. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  consider  myself, 
due  to  my  business  training,  as  a  conserva- 
tive southern  Democrat.  I  believe  in  funda- 
mentals, and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  while  the  war  has  brought  msmy  changes 
In  scientific  and  other  matters,  there  are 
certain  rules  of  life  and  fundamentals  which, 
In  my  opinion,  still  prevaU. 

In  regard  to  labor  and  capital.  I  believe 
that  both  are  entitled  to  full  protection. 
Capital  should  be  safeguarded  and  all  reas- 
onable protection  given  to  capital  and  ln« 


dustry  for  It  was  through  capital  and  private 
enterprise  that  this  country  has  grown  and 
prospered  and  grown  great.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
I  have  never  in  my  legislative  career  voted 
for  the  exploitation  of  labor.  Labor  Is  Just 
as  necessary  as  capital,  and  one  is  necessary 
to  the  other. 

The  contribution  of  labor  to  the  winning 
of  this  war  Is  acknowledged.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve either  labor  or  capital  should  abuse  the 
privileges  which  they  enjoy  luider  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

I  do  not  believe  In  strikes  on  the  part  of 
labor  unless  there  has  been  exhausted  every 
means  of  adjustment  of  differences  between 
labor  and  capital,  nor  shoxild  capital  or  In- 
dustry exploit  or  take  advantage  of  labor 
if  It  Is  within  their  power. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  some 
middle  ground  where  labor  and  capital  can 
adjust  their  problems.  This  machinery  has 
not  yet  been  set  up.  but  eventually  I  believe 
that  such  machinery  will  be  established 
which  will  make  It  possible  for  both  sides  to 
obtain  Justice. 


Mabel  Boardman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Pliny  A.  Wiley,  Wichi- 
ta. Kans.,  a  poem  which  pays  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  late  Miss  Mabel  Boardman, 
who,  for  many  years,  was  an  active  offi- 
cial of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  re- 
sided in  Washington,  D.  C.  I  ask  that 
the  poem  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MABEL  BOASDMAN 

This  tribute  she  so  well  deserved 
On  Mabel  Boardman's  tomb  I  place. 

Humanity  she  loved  and  served 

Will  grant  her  fame  and  honored  place. 

Born  in  Cleveland  on  the  lake. 

Inheritor  of  wealth  was  she 
Who  choose  to  give  Instead  of  take. 

She  spent  her  life  In  service  free. 

The  Red  Cross  glowed  within  her  hand; 

She  breathed  In  It  the  breath  of  life. 
It  was  the  servant  of  our  land 

In  ordered  peace  or  bitter  strife. 

In  flood  and  pestilence  and  fire 

Her  Red  Cross  was  the  sufferer's  friend, 
And  Mabel  Boardman's  heart's  desire 

To  help  and  heal  and  blessing  send.   ' 

Our  soldiers  in  the  foreign  field 
Learned  to  revere  this  Cross  of  Red 

And  saUors  found  in  it  a  shield 
And  comfort  in  the  hours  of  dread. 

Her   Red  Cross  gleamed  around  our  globe, 
The  greatest  mother  of  them  all; 

S3rmbol  of  mercy  in  her  robe. 

Responding  to  each  suppliant's  call. 

Rest,  Mabel  Boardman,  now  In  peace! 

A  shrine  shall  be  your  honored  tomb  I 
Tou  made  the  sufferer's  pain  to  cease  I 

You  made  the  flowers  of  mercy  bloom! 

—Pliny  A.  Wiley. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 
Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  articles 
by  Mark  Foote,  from  the.  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times: 
[From  the  Bay  City   (Mich.)   Times  of  May 

31,  194C1 

FooTE  Warns  Against  Apathy  in  Regaed  to 

Communist  Activity 

(This  Is  the  fourteenth  of  a  series  of  stories 

on  communism  in  the  United  States  today, 

answering    the    query:     Is    communism    a 

menace?) 

(By  Mark  Fcote) 

Washington.— "It  can't  happen  here." 
That's  the  usual  complacent,  apathetic  an- 
swer of  the  ordinary  citizen  when  a  warning 
Is  sounded  against  the  potential  danger  of 
communism  In  America  today.  He  Is  lulled 
into  Inactivity  because  the  Communists 
numerically  are  negligible,  and  employ 
subtle,  boring  from  within.  Trojan  horse 
methods,  rather  than  shouting  their  propa- 
ganda from  the  house  tops. 

Benjamin  Gltlow.  formerly  high  In  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States,  who  recanted— says  in  his 
book.  I  Confess: 

"The  Lenin  group  began  with  22  members, 
counting  Lenin  and  his  wife." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Lenin  was  an  exile  In 
Switzerland,  where  he  had  fled  because  of 
opposition  to  Russia's  participation  in  World 
War  I.  Just  before  the  October  revolution 
which  set  up  the  Bolshevist  regime,  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Russia.  Germany  con- 
sidered him  such  a  dangerous  radical,  it  al- 
lowed him  to  pass  through  its  territory  only 
In  a  sealed  car. 

In  the  ^ook  Socialism.  Fascism.  Commu- 
nism. I.  Yourlevsky,  In  a  chapter  From  Lenin 
to  Stalin,  says: 

"The  basic  active  nucleus  of  the  new  ruling 
class  under  Stalin  consists  of  only  about 
1,(XX).000  former  workers  and  some  235,000 
camp  followers  recruited  chiefly  from  petty 
bourgeois  elements.  Among  the  latter,  out- 
side of  a  small  group  of  former  revolution- 
ists who  have  not  become  grandees  of  the 
state,  are  many  who  under  no  regime  except 
that  of  the  Stalin  autocracy  could  yield  the 
power  they  now  do.  The  Stalin  autocracy 
Is  a  dictatorship  of  the  social  groups  over  the 
classes  smashed  by  the  revolution." 

So  the  Russian  revolution  Is  shown  to  have 
been  made  possible  by  a  very  small  group. 
Such  a  thing  Is  possible  In  any  country  Just 
as  It  was  in  Germany  when  Hitler  came  to 
power,  and  in  Italy  when  Mussolini  staged  his 
march  on  Rome.  It  would  be  possible  here 
with  a  fanatical  leader  like  Huey  Long  or 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  given  favorable  circum- 
stances— a  long  depression,  and  a  soil  made 
fertile  by  Infiltration. 

Communism  Is  to  be  found  today  in  the 
schools  and  colleges.  In  the  Government  de- 
partments, which  have  unions  Insisting  on 
the  right  to  strike  against  the  Government, 
and  praising  Russian  foreign  policy  to  the 
detriment  of  American  policy,  In  labor  unions 
generally.  In  political  parties.  In  the  Army 
and  Navy.  In  veterans'  organizations  and 
among  the  Negroes.  It  is  being  preached  In 
shops,  factories,  mills,  mines,  and  on  the 
railroads  from  coast  to  coast. 

Fred  W.  Perkins,  labor  expert  of  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  Alliance,  writing  of  the  At- 
lantic City  CIO  United  AutomobUe  Workers 
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LiscoId,  and  Paul  Revere  Meet  in  the 
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Lincoln:  "Tes,  George,  we  want  stabUlty 
and  the  only  way  we  can  have  It  Is  by  follow- 
ing the  principles  laid  down  with  respect  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  under  law.  Our 
foundation  is  assailed  by  the  usurpation  of 
power  not  granted  by  law,  but  assumed  by 
those  who  attempt  centralization  of  all  di- 
r»rf\nn  from  Washlneton.     As  vou  once  said. 


rlble  blow  to  the  future  of  this  Nation  To 
some  extent  Congress  has  almost  reached  the 
break-down  stage  and  only  a  modernization 
such  as  this  bill  contemplates  can  save  it. 


Sl^ortape  of  Hardwood  Flooring 
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convention  in  which  Walter  Reuther  de- 
feated Roland  J.  Thomas  for  president,  said: 
"In  deciding  this  fight,  all  the  left-wing 
groups  were  active  and  considerably  more 
vocal  thah  the  conservative  unionists. 

"Most  Important  among  these  groups  were 
the  Communists.  They  probably  outnum- 
bered all  the  other  avowed  left-wingers  and 
appeared  to  hold  a  balance  of  power  in  the 
union.  Among  them  was  Nat  Ganley,  a 
member  of  the  national  committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  who  sat  on  the  platform 
as  a  member  of  the  UAW  resolutions  com- 
mittee." 

Even  the  100-percent  American  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Legion.  Is  becoming 
worried  about  infiltration  of  Communists. 
Under  the  Legion  constitution,  any  15  vet- 
erans anywhere  may  form  a  post  and  peti- 
tion the  commander  of  their  department  for 
a  charter.  Some  200  new  veterans'  organiza- 
tions have  been  organized  since  VJ-day. 
Some  of  these,  picked  at  random  are: 

The  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II, 
known  as  the  Amvets;  the  American  Veter- 
ans' Committee;  Father  Coughlin's  Sons  of 
St.  Sabatlen;  and  Edward  James  Smith's 
Protestant  Veterans'  Association. 

It  is  significant  that  since  the  Russian 
revolution,  the  Socialist  Party  has  steadily 
declined  in  this  country,  while  the  Com- 
munist Party,  Its  fellow  travelers  and 
front  organizations  have  steadily  Increased. 
It  Is  the  Communist  Party  that  advocates 
the  bringing  about  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  by  force  and  violence. 

united  states  repels  leftists 
There  are  many  reasons,  however,  why  the 
American   workingmen   will  be  slow  to  es- 
pouse Communism.    First  Is  the  comparative 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  under  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  live  In  comfort  and 
Invest  their  savings.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, they  are  generally  left  unmoved  by 
the   often-quoted   adjuration   of  Marx   and 
Engels  In  the  Communist  manifesto: 
"Workers  of  the  world,  unite!    You  have 
"^      nothing  to  lose  except  your  chains,  and  a 
whole  world  to  gain." 

Another  deterring  influence  Is  that  there 
Is  a  relative  absence  of  rigid  economic  and 
social  stratification  In  the  United  States.  A 
third  factor  Is  the  presence  of  a  marked  pro- 
portion of  foreign-born  among  Communists 
and  their  candidates.  Fourth,  there  is  a 
belief  that  any  legislation  based  on  Commu- 
nist prinr'ples  would  bs  declared  tmconsti- 
tutional. 

Fifth,  the  traditional  two-party  system  of 
this  Government  tempts  the  average  elector 
to  use  his  vote  to  help  assure  victory,  rather 
than  recording  a  minority  protest  for  prin- 
ciple. Under  the  European  parliamentary 
system  minority,  parties  combine  to  control 
the  government.  Another  factor  Is  that  the 
American  people  have  a  traditional  dlstrxist 
of  "Government  In  business."  Finally  the 
Communists,  although  steadily  gaining 
strength,  have  so  far  been  unable  to  com- 
mand the  adherence  of  the  American  trade- 
union  movement  as  a  whole. 

[From  the  Bay  City   (Mich.)   Times  of 

June  1,  19461 
Communists  Herk  Tied  to  Soviet  Apron 

Strings,  Columnist  Says 
(This  is  the  fifteenth  of  a  series  of  stories 
on  communism  in  the  U^ilted  States  today 
answering    the    query:     Is    communism    a 
menace?) 

(By  Mark  Foote) 

Washington. — Any  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  communism  in  the  United  States  In- 
evitably leads  down  the  trail  to  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Moscow.  This  for  the  reason 
that  there  Is  a  spiritual  and  organic  connec- 
tion between  the  Moscow  group  and  Its 
agents  In  this  country. 

For  5  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
Union    of    Sjvlet    Socialist   Republics,    this 


country  refused  to  recognize  that  Govern- 
ment. One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  we 
refused  diplomatic  relations  was  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  give  a  clear-cut  promise 
not  to  propagandize  for  communism  in  this 
country.  Their  attitude  was  understand- 
able, as  the  essence  of  communism  Is  world 
revolution. 

Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes* 
position  on  propaganda  cf  a  foreign  country 
was  based  on  a  memorandum  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Russian  Affairs  In  the  State 
Department,  which  said: 

"The  program  of  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  Is  one  of  world  revolution  and  the 
Communist  International  Is  avowedly  the  di- 
recting and  coordinate  center  of  an  Inter- 
nationa! revolutionary  movement  to  estab- 
lish the  world  Soviet  republic.  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  differentiate  as  to  world  policy  be- 
tween the  Russian  Communist  Party,  the 
Third  Communist  International,  and  the  of- 
ficial Soviet  administration,  because  of  the 
system  of  Interlocking  directorates. 

"There,  while  the  Soviet  Institutions,  as 
such,  may  agree  to  abstain  from  subversive 
propaganda  abroad,  neither  the  Russlem  Com- 
munist Party  nor  the  Third  International 
would  be  bound  thereby." 

The  Comintern  was  dissolved  during  the 
war,  but  the  propaganda  continues. 

EZDS    antagonistic 

It  Is  a  lamentable  fact  that  despite  the 
great  war  record  of  Russia,  and  the  concerted 
and  sincere  efforts  of  the  United  States 
through  the  United  Nations  organization  to 
cooperate  with  Russia,  the  results  are  not 
promising.  And  what  Secretary  Hughes  said 
years  ago  remains  true  today. 

The  fact  Is  Russia  on  one  hand  and  the 
United  States,  BriUln.  France,  and  other  na- 
tions are  today  In  continual  conflict.  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Molotov  this  week  charged 
the  United  SUtes  and  BrlUin  with  all  the 
things  of  which  Russia  Is  guilty — of  aggres- 
sive expansion,  of  forming  a  bloc  to  divide 
the  world,  of  preventing  a  settlement  at  the 
Paris  conference,  of  domination.  Why  did 
Molotov  Indulge  In  this  sort  of  talk  when 
the  Paris  conference  was  adjourned  to  meet 
again  June  15  In  order  to  give  time  for  heads 
to  cool? 

William  Henry  Chamberlain,  writing  on 
The  Balance  Sheet  of  Russian  Expansion  tn 
the  current  Issue  of  American  Mercury  maga- 
zine, said:  "Soviet  Russia  has  annexed  273,947 
square  mUes  of  territory  with  34.355,000  peo- 
ple since  September  1939.  The  record  of 
outright  annexation  Includes  eastern  Poland, 
Finnish  Karelia.  Lithuania.  Latvia,  Estonia, 
Bessarabia,  and  Bukovina,  Moldavia,  Petsamo, 
Koenigsberg  area  of  East  Prussia,  Carpatho- 
Ukralne.  South  Sakhalin,  Kurlle  Islands,  and 
Tannu  Tuva." 

Nine  other  nations  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  165,00O.0OJ  also  have  been  forced 
Into  the  orbit  of  predominant  Soviet  Influ- 
ence. These  are  Poland,  Cz3Chcslovakla, 
Hungary,  Austria,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania, eastern  Germany,  and  Finland. 

"Soviet  apologists  are  Inclined  to  cover  the 
whole  phenomenon  with  one  word:  'secu- 
rity,' "  says  Chamberlain.  "It  gives  Stalin 
both  a  revolutionary  Justification  for  aggres- 
sion and  ready-to-hand  fifth  columns  In 
every  country.  Recently  Stalin  reaffirmed 
the  traditional  Communist  dogma  that  the 
Socialist  'fatherland*  In  Russia  is  unsafe  as 
long  as  there  is  a  'capitalistic  encirclement."  " 

WAR  IN  prospect 

Yet  when  Secretary  of  State  James  P. 
Byrnes,  on  the  Initiative  of  Senator  Vanden- 
BCRC,  offered  a  long-term  alliance  between  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  Britain,  as  secu- 
rity. Stalin  brushed  It  off.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  note  how  Russia  will  react  to  Byrnes' 
latest  proposal  of  limitation  of  armaments. 

No  one  wants  war  with  Ru^la.  The  fact 
that  there  Is  conflict  of  opinion  does  not 
mean  there  will  be  war.    But  the  prospecU 


for  agreement  which  will  bring  peace  to 
Europe  do  not  look  promising.  The  gulf  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  western  world  may 
remain  for  years.  The  Soviet  Union  seems 
bent  on  retaining  and  tlghtenli^  the  iron 
curtain  hanging  across  Burope,  including 
Germany. 

Moscow  appears  determined  either  to  force 
the  United  St.ites  to  withdraw  from  Europe 
entirely,  or  go  back  to  a  western  European 
bloc  to  stem  Soviet  expansion  and  Infiltra- 
tion. United  SUtes  policy  In  Europe  has 
been  based  on  the  Potsdam  declaration, 
which  contemplated  coordinated  rule  of  Ger- 
many by  the  four  powers.  But  one  of  the 
powers  refuses  to  cooperate. 

As  to  Austria,  the  Russians  do  not  even 
reply  to  a  mass  of  communications  regarding 
common  policy.  The  United  States  plan  for 
production  has  not  been  discussed,  although 
based  on  the  Moscow  declaration  and  the 
announced  intentions  of  the  Russians  when 
they  entered  Vienna.  So  the  Austrian  treaty 
hangs  fire. 

Russia  refuses  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  Ruhr.  France  wants  to  separate  the  Ruhr 
and  Rhlneland  from  Germany,  but  Britain 
and  the  Unitfd  States  reject  this  settlement. 
The  Italian  problem  Is  still  unsolved.  Russia 
will  favor  anything  that  maintains  the  pres- 
ent division  between  France  and  Britain, 
whose  Junction  in  a  western  bloc  Moscow  has 
long  professed  to  view  with  apprehension. 


Brooklyn's  Three  Huodredth  AniuTersary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1946    , 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remsirks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Monday,  June  10,  1946,  in  connection 
with  the  observance  of  Brooklyn's 
three  hundredth  anniversary  as  an  or- 
ganized community: 

THRSE   HUNDam   TEABS   OLD 

If  the  casual  wayfarer  from  some  other  part 
of  the  city  happens  to  stray  to  Brooklyn 
Wednesday  he  may  well  rub  his  eyes  In 
amazement  at  the  flags,  btmtlng.  and  gen- 
eral air  of  festivity  and  celebration  that  have 
been  promised  for  the  occasion.  It  will  not 
be  an  advance  public  tribute  to  Independence 
Day.  but  rather  the  observance  of  Brooklyn's 
three  hundredth  anniversary  as  an  organised 
community. 

Of  all  the  events  planned  for  the  S-day 
observance,  the  one  that  most  strikes  the 
fancy  Is  the  "rediscovery  of  Brooklyn" 
planned  for  early  Tuesday  efternoon.  With 
the  help  of  that  modern  wonder  of  rcience, 
radio.  Borough  President  Rogers,  of  Man- 
hattan. Is  going  to  cruise  across  the  bey  from 
bis  borough  to  the  Hamilton  Avenue  ferry 
slip,  where  he  Is  going  to  find  awaiting  him — 
of  all  persons — Borough  President  Cashmore, 
of  Brooklyn.  Just  to  make  it  official.  Mr. 
Rogers  will  give  Mr.  Cashmore  a  replica  of 
tha  first  fiag  of  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn. 

It  Is  heartening  that  In  the  year  following 
the  end  of  the  greatest  war  in  history  a 
thriving  urban  community  like  Brooklyn, 
through  civic  and  commemorative  programs, 
and  through  special  excrctsea  in  Itt  "ChooU. 
courts,  business  concerns,  and  public  build- 
ings win  take  time  out  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
spirit  that  gave  It  being  and  made  it  en 
Integral  part  of  American  life. 
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Under  this  regulation,  the  dealers  now  pay 
us  10  percent  over  the  base  price  and  are 
forced  to  sell  at  25  percent  over  the  base 
price,  giving  them  a  gross  mark-up  of  15  per- 
cent. Prom  this  15  percent  they  are  forced 
to  pay  less-than-carload  freight  charges  from 
Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  to  their  point,  mak- 
ing it  absolutely  unprofitable  for  theiu  to 
handle  hardvood  flooring  where  it  has  to  be 


which  compares  favorably  with  the  theaters 
of  any  other  country  In  the  world,  and.  in- 
deed, In  sUndards  of  writing,  acting,  and 
production,  surpasses  the  theaters  of  most. 
Prom  the  day  of  its  founding  the  Theater 
Guild  set  itself  the  task  of  upholding  the 
living  drama  against  the  most  comprehen- 
sive competition  it  has  ever  faced.  The 
standards  of   the  American   theater  are  of 


THEEESA    HELBtniN,   COADMUflSTEATIVE  DUECTOB 

Theresa  Helburn  has  been  Involved  In  the 
supervision  of  more  Broadway  plays  than 
any  other  woman  In  the  entire  history  of 
the  American  theater.  A  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Theater  Gtilld  from 
almost  Its  very  beginjjlng,  its  executive  di- 
rector for  15  years,  and  Its  coadmlnlstratlve 
director  since  1939,  a  playwright,  producer. 

Anri  Htrortnr    c1i»  h»s  hnH  A  hnnri   In  most  of 
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Lincoln,  and  Paul  Retert  Meet  in  the 
Old  North  Church  in  Boston 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nrw  Tcjuc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  including 
an  editorial  entitled  Past  and  Present," 
which  appeared  In  the  Portland  Home- 
bildor  under  date  of  June  8. 1946: 

PAST  AND  nttSENT 

The  shades  of  Washiii^ton.  Jefferson.  Lin- 
coln, and  Paxil  Revere  meet  in  the  Old  North 
Church  in  Boston. 

Revere:  "Gentlemen,  again,  welcome  to 
Boston.  It  U  fitting  that  you  gather  here 
where  initial  steps  were  taken  for  Inde- 
pendence." 

Washington:  "Boston  charted  the  way  and 
tod«y  I  hope  that  the  Nation  will  take  heed 
and  chart  Its  course  along  the  proven  lanes 
BO  splendidly  mapped  out." 

Lincoln:  "Paul.  I  was  always  thrilled  by 
the  stories  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  your  famous  ride. 
As  I  said,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  our  call  now 
should  be  'Awake  America,  before  It  Is  too 
late.'  Your  ringing  warning  echoed  down 
the  pages  of  history;  our  call  should  be 
equally  heeded." 

Jefferson:  "Paul,  you  are  a  newcomer  to 
our  present-day  councils,  but  you  had  an 
Important  part  In  helping  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  our  independence— I  would  like  to 
bear  what  you  think  of  today's  trends  In  our 
government.  You  are  very  real  In  American 
minds  at  this  time,  as  you  were  in  your  time. 
The  business  you  established,  the  Revere 
Copper  &  Brass,  Inc..  Is  one  of  the  proud  and 
thriving  Industries  of  the  country  today. 

Revere:  "Tom.  I  have  read  of  your  sessions 
and  I  agree  with  you  fully;  that  our  people 
must  be  aroused  again  as  they  were  when 
they  threw  the  tea  overboard  and  served  no- 
tice that  arbitrary  dictation  would  not  be 
tolerated.  Then  they  were  for  freedom- 
freedom  of  opportunity,  freedom  to  work  and 
profit  therefrom,  freedom  to  live  under  broad 
principles  of  law  without  petty  restrictions 
and  inhibitions.  That  is  the  American  way 
and  I  shudder  when  I  see  foreign  Ideologies 
and  isms  working  their  insidious  ways  into 
our  governmental  operations  and  thought. 
The  boys  at  Breed  Hill  and  Bunker  HUl  fought 
organized  tyranny,  fought  to  establish  a  free 
America.  They  won  the  freedom,  now  it  is 
lor  our  present-day  citizens  to  keep  it,  cher- 
ish it,  and  make  it  work." 

Washington:  "I  want  to  see  our  Govern- 
ment stand  like  the  pyramid  pictured  on  our 
dollar  bills,  stand  strong  and  firm  in  fair 
weather  and  foul — undaunted,  undismayed, 
unchanged  In  its  solidity.  We,  like  old  Egyp- 
tian pyramid  builders.  3200  B.  C,  established 
this  Nation  on  a  firm  foundation  and  for  170 
years  it  has  withstood  the  ravages  of  time, 
of  foes  without  and  within,  and,  under  God, 
It  will  .withstand  the  assaulu  being  made 
upou  it  today.  Our  sacrifices  were  not  in 
▼ain.  our  underlying  foundation  principles 
are  unchanged,  it  is  only  the  drifting  sands 
of  power-seeking  totalitarians  that  seek  to 
obliterate  Its  face.  Those  sands  will  be  swept 
away  by  a  hurricane  of  independent  Ameri- 
can opinion  and  the  pyramid  of  government 
will  emerge  unscathed.  But  we  must  mo- 
bilize that  opinion,  arouse  it  from  its  leth- 
argy, and  awaken  the  Nation  to  the  peril  that 
confronts  It  today." 


Lincoln:  "Yes,  George,  we  want  stabUity 
and  the  only  way  we  can  have  it  is  by  foUow- 
ing  the  principles  laid  down  with  respect  to 
the   rights   of    the   people   under  law.    Our 
foundation  is  assailed  by  the  usurpation  of 
power  not  granted  by  law.  but  assumed  by 
those  who  attempt  centralization  of  all  di- 
rection from  Washington.     As  you  once  said, 
Tom  Jefferson.  'Were  we  directed  from  Wash- 
ington when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we 
should    soon    want    bread.'     This    has    been 
amply  illustrated  when  farmers  were  ordered 
to  kill  little  pigs  and  plow  under  their  corn. 
It    Is  being  repeated  today  In  many,  many 
avenues    of     governmental     dictation.    Our 
people  now  want  materials  for  homes,  cotton 
goods,  shirts,  butter,  and  hundreds  of  other 
Items,    the    production   of    which    Is    stifled 
by  those   In  power.     Yes.  the  sand  of  bu- 
reaucracy are  assailing  the  pyramid  of  Gov- 
ernment but  with  the  help  of  Congress  and 
an  aroused  people  we  will  emerge  sound,  safe, 
and  sure." 

Revere:  "In  this  Old  North  Church,  then, 
gentlemen,  let  us  hang  up  the  beacon  of 
warning  that  all  may  see  and  respond  as 
they  did  In  answer  to  my  cry  back  in  1775. 
America  wlU  see  the  light  and  heed  the 
warning." 

The  shades  depart  to  meet  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia.  2  weeks  hence. 

C.vRtx)S  W.  Huntington. 


rible  blow  to  the  future  of  this  Nation  "To 
some  extent  Congress  has  almost  reached  the 
break-down  stage  and  only  a  modernization 
such  as  this  bill  contemplates  can  save  It. 


This  Bill  Is  a  "Must" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing comments  in  an  editorial  written 
by  H.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune,  contain  some  earnest  thought 
which  should  be  beneficial  to  our  mem- 
bership in  modernizing  congressional 
procedure : 

THIS  BILL  IS  A  "MUST" 

Unless  the  congressional  reorganization 
bill  is  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  it  will  be 
impossible  to  develop  an  efficient  Govern- 
ment in  an  age  when  the  lack  of  efficiency 
may  lead  to  our  destruction.  The  present 
bill,  which  was  written  by  Senator  La  Fol- 
ixrxE's  committee,  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  committees  in  both  houses  and  give 
each  Member  many  fewer  committee  assign- 
ments. 

Everyone  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  who 
has  studied  the  problem  realizes  that  the 
present  set-up  has  been  outmoded  for  many 
years  and  yet  the  inertia  is  so  great  and  the 
love  of  power  so  Ingrained  that  it  is  believed 
the  bill  will  be  shunted  aside.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  would  be  reduced  in 
his  committee  assignments  Is  not  enthusi- 
astic for  the  change  and  indeed  many  Mem- 
bers are  fighting  It  in  every  way  they  can. 

Although  some  members  would  lose  some 
power  and  prestige  there  is  no  question  that 
every  Member  would  be  better  able  to  do  the 
Job  of  enacting  legislation.  For  the  bill 
recognizes  that  Congressmen  cannot  be  legis- 
lators and  errand  bosrs  at  the  same  time. 
Competent  assistants  would  be  provided  to 
handle  the  details  and  the  running  around 
while  Congressmen  would  be  able  to  give 
their  attention  to  legislation. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  study  have  been 
put  into  this  bill  and  It  Is  must  legislation 
if  there  is  such  a  thing.  If  after  all  this 
effort  the  chance  is  lost  to  modernize  and 
make  effective  the  Congress  It  will  be  a  ter- 


Shortage  of  Hardwood  Flooring 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 
Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  let- 
ter from  a  constituent  which  outlines  one 
of  the  reasons  why  so  many  new  houses 
are  standing  incompleted;  namely,  the 
difficulty  in  getting  flooring  under  pres- 
ent Government  regulations: 

Tv^^N  City  Hardwood  Lumbek  Co., 

St.  Paul,  Minn..  May   31,   1946. 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Dr.  Judd:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  May  24.  regarding  the  recent   In- 
crease In   OPA   price  ceilings  on  hardwood 
flooring. 

While  I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  Increase 
the  production  of  hardwood  flooring,  still  I 
am  doubtful  that  the  result  is  going  to  be 
anywhere  near  what  we  wish  It. would  be. 

I  believe  that  you  will  find  as  long  as  OPA 
has    control    over    certain    Items    In    our 
economy  and   no  control  over  other  Items, 
that  the  supply  of  materials  will  flow  to  the 
uncontrolled  Items.    It  Is  my  understanding 
that  there  are   a  number   of   items  manu- 
factured from  wood  that  are  not  under  price 
control.    One  of  these  so  I  am  told,  is  furni- 
ture.   The  manufacturers  of  hardwood  floor- 
ing are  flnding  it  difficult  to  obtain  lumber  at 
prices  that  will  permit  them  to  come  out 
whole  when  manufacturered  Into  hardwood 
flooring,  because  of  the  competition  In  buy- 
ing this  same  lumber  for  manufacture  Into 
furniture.     We  are  told  of  extensive  black 
markets    In    the    lumber    business,    catised 
principally  by  consuming  Industries  who  do 
not  have  ceilings,  going  out  and  purchasing 
this  material,  regardless  of  price  ceilings  on 
the  lumber.    Right  here  at  home  the  restau- 
rant and  bar  fixture  manufacturers  have  no 
price  celling  on  their  product  and  have  told 
us  many  times  that  they  do  not  care  what 
price  they  pay  for  lumber,  since  they  pass 
It  on  to  their  consumer,  and  price  has  very 
little   to  do   with   their   selling.     They   are 
anxious  to  get  the  lumber,  willing  to  pay  any 
price,  legal  or  otherwise,  and  are  getting  the 
lumber,  but  not  entirely  through  old  estab- 
lished channels. 

We  are  told  of  certain  flooring  manufac- 
turers who  have  gone  Into  the  furniture 
manufacturing  business,  thus  Increasing 
their  return  per  1,000  feet  of  lumber  with 
practically  the  same  labor  from  $70  to  $75 
to  more  than  double  that  figure.  Under 
such  circumstances,  why  should  they  manu- 
facture the  lumber  they  receive  Into  hard- 
wood flooring,  when  by  manufacturing  into 
lurnlture  they  can  double  their  return? 
•  •  •  «  • 

Yours  very  truly. 

Twin  Crrr  Hardwood  Lumber  Co., 
By  L.  S.  Clark. 
P.  S. — Since  dictating  the  above,  I  have 
been  talking  with  some  of  the  retail  lumber 
dealers  who  are  forced  to  handle  hardwood 
flooring  under  the  new  reduced  mark-up  al- 
lowed by  OPA.  This  reduced  their  mark-up 
from  35  to  25  percent. 
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Under  this  regulation,  the  dealers  now  pay 
us  10  percent  over  the  base  price  and  are 
forced  to  sell  at  25  percent  over  the  base 
price,  giving  them  a  gross  mark-up  of  15  per- 
cent. Prom  this  15  percent  they  are  forced 
to  pay  less-than-carload  freight  charges  from 
Minneapolis  or  St.  PaiU  to  their  point,  mak- 
ing it  absolutely  xmprofitable  for  them  to 
handle  hardvood  flooring  where  it  has  to  be 
shipped  local  freight. 

Many  of  these  dealers  are  handling  asphalt 
tile,  rubber  tile,  linoleum,  and  carpeting  in 
competition  with  oak  flooring,  and  as  a  result 
they  are  concentrating  their  efforts  on  these 
other  more  profltable  lines  to  the  detriment 
of  hardwood  flooring  and  the  GI  who  wants 
hardwood  flooring  In  his  home.  All  in  all, 
the  new  regulation.  Including  the  distribu- 
tion ament'.ment  No.  22  to  MPR  215,  has  suc- 
ceeded m  further  clouding  the  issue  and  will. 
I  believe,  help  little  In  getting  more  flooring 
moving  to  the  final  consumer. 

L.  8.  C. 


Tke  Theater  Gaild 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdnesday,  June  12.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Ricord  a  manu- 
script enUtled  "The  Theater  Guild."  I 
have  a  special  interest  in  its  history  be- 
cause 1  am  one  of  the  original  subscribers 
to  the  Theater  Guild  and  during  the  27 
years  of  its  existence  I  have  enjoyed  im- 
measurably Its  productions. 

The  Theater  Guild  has  been  a  strong, 
vitalizing  force  in  the  advance  of  the 
American  theater.  Its  founders  and  di- 
rectors have  never  worshiped  the  sta- 
tus quo  for  its  own  sake,  but  have  con- 
sistently experimented  with  form  and 
substance  to  give  our  theatergoers  new 
experience  and  appreciations. 

They  have  delved  into  musical  comedy 
and  have  given  a  new  twist  to  that  form. 
Oklahoma  and  Carousel  are  excellent 
examples  of  this.  They  have  gone  into 
radio  and  will,  eventually,  I  assume,  par- 
ticipate in  television  broadcasts,  and  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  the  Theater  Guild 
has  interested  itself  in  motion  pictures 
and  has  wisely  decided  to  present  the 
Shakespearean  motion  picture  Henry  V 
with  the  distinguished  English  actor, 
Lawrence  Olivier. 

Tlie  Theater  Guild  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  American  vigor  and  enterprise. 
May    the    Theater    Guild    grow    from 
strength  to  strength. 
The  manuscript  follows: 

Thb  Theater  GtniJi 
Twenty-seven  years  ago  a  group  of  young 
enthusiasts  banded  together  under  the  name 
of  the  Theater  Guild,  inspired  by  their  faith 
that  America  wanted  and  needed  a  theater 
devoted  to  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  maturity  and 
Integrity.  A  handful  of  others,  including 
Arthur  Hopkins.  Wlnthrop  Ames,  the  Pro- 
vlncetown  Players,  and  the  NetghbOThood 
Playhouse  shared  this  faith,  and  the  belief 
that  the  American  public  would  not  only 
welcome  but  support  an  adult  theater.  Since 
then,  through  the  efforts  of  the  guild  and 
Its  like-minded  contemporaries,  the  Ameri- 
can theater  has  blossomed  Into  an  Institution 


which  compares  favorably  with  the  theaters 
of  any  other  country  In  the  world,  and.  In- 
deed, In  sundards  of  writing,  acting,  and 
production,  surpasses  the  theaters  of  most. 
Prom  the  day  of  its  founding  the  Theater 
Guild  set  itself  the  task  of  upholding  the 
living  drama  against  the  most  comprehen- 
sive competition  it  has  ever  faced.  The 
standards  of  the  American  theater  are  oi 
paramount  ImptMtance  to  the  cultural  life 
of  the  country,  for.  though  It  reaches  only 
part  of  America's  millions,  the  theater  sets 
the  patterns  which  are  followed  by  the  screen, 
radio,  television,  and  other  media  of  mass 
entertainment.  Today's  successful  play  is 
tomorrow's  successful  motion  picture:  the 
songs  and  music  from  successful  theater 
pieces  are  heard  over  the  air  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  A  mature 
and  important  theater  Is  reflected  in  the 
maturity  and  Importance  of  Its  sister  arts, 
giving  cultural  values  and  Influences  far  be- 
yond the  Immediate  audiences  which  It 
reaches. 

„  In  the  following,  we  have  attempted  to 
describe  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Theater 
Guild  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
Generaly  speaking,  the  guild  set  out  to  take 
the  curse  off  the  word  "artistic"  In  the 
American  theater,  and,  in  doing  so,  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  best  plays— best  as  works 
of  art — would  receive  genuine  popular  sup- 
port The  guild  has  always  had  faith  In  the 
American  public's  desire  for  the  finest  the- 
atrical work,  and.  In  most  Instances,  Its  faith 
has  been  more  than  Justified.  In  some  cases 
(nota'bly  Eugene  CNeill's  Strange  Interlude 
and  the  Rodgers-Hammerstein  Oklahoma) 
there  was  great  skepticism  as  to  the  guild's 
wisdom  in  taking  the  financial  risks  in- 
volved; yet  the  enthusiastic  public  support 
of  these  plays,  after  the  risks  were  taken, 
made  not  only  artistic  history  in  the  theater 
but  box-office  history  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  the  steady  growth  of  the 
Theater  Guild,  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
America  already  has  a  national  theater,  for 
it  has,  for  many  years  past,  performed  all 
the  fiuictions  of  a  natioiial  theater,  aided 
by  the  subscription  of  its  huge  membership, 
which  is  the  largest  of  any  subscription  thea- 
ter in  the  w«rld.  It  has  already  brought 
the  best  plays  of  the  Uving  theater  to  the 
largest  centers  of  population  throughout  the 
cotmtry,  and  it  has  also  brought  Important 
plays,  actors,  and  directors  from  abroad  in 
order  that  we  might  learn  from  the  best 
which  Exuope  has  to  offer. 

It  not  only  tours  its  own  plays  to  a  large 
number  of  cities  throughout  the  country, 
where  audiences  are  organized  to  support 
them,  but  it  also  tours  the  worth-while  plays 
of  other  managers. 

Its  Shakespeare  company  is  carrying  the 
immortal  works  of  the  bard  of  Avon  through- 
out the  country.  Its  educational  and  cul- 
tural efforts  are  constantly  devoted  to  de- 
veloping new  talent  in  the  theater.  All  these 
are  the  functions  of  a  national  theater. 

While  not  organized  as  a  nonprofit  associ- 
ation, nevertheless  in  actual  fact  the  Theater 
Guild  has  never  declared  a  dividend,  and  has 
ploughed  back  its  profits  into  its  productions, 
while  paying  the  heavy  corporation  taxes 
which  are  levied  upon  commercial  enter- 
prises generally,  as  part  of  its  contribution 
toward  the  cost  of  the  war  and  government. 
The  Theater  Guild  has  devoted  special  at- 
tention to  the  organization  of  audiences,  its 
members,  who  subscribe  to  an  annual  series 
of  plays  now  numbering  over  145,000,  located 
in  20  leading  cities  from  coast  to  coast.  In 
no  country  in  the  world  has  there  ever  been 
a  subscription  system  dedicated  to  good  plays 
siKh  as  that  now  operated  over  a  3,000-mile 
circuit  by  the  Theater  Guild  and  its  associ- 
ated organizaticu,  the  American  Theater  So- 
ciety. These  and  the  many  other  activities 
of  the  Theater  Guild  will  now  be  described 
in  greater  detail. 


THERESA    HELBURN,   COADMUtlSTaATITl  DIBECTOB 

Theresa  Helburn  has  been  involved  In  the 
supervision  of  more  Broadway  plays  than 
any  other  woman  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  American  theater.  A  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Theater  Giilld  from 
almost  its  very  begln«ilng,  its  executive  di- 
rector for  15  jreara.  and  its  coadmlnlstratlve 
director  since  1W9.  a  playwright,  producer, 
and  director,  she  has  had  a  hand  in  most  of 
the  157  plays  that  the  guild  has  presented 
in  the  27  years  of  Its  existence. 

Miss  Helburn  was  born  in  New  York  near 
what  is  now  the  heart  of  the  theatrical  dis- 
trict, on  Forty-sixth  Street,  two  blocks  east 
of  Broadway.  At  an  early  age  she  -moved 
with  her  family  to  Boston,  where  she  at- 
tended Miss  Wmsor's  School.  At  Bryn  Mawr 
she  acted  in  and  managed  both  class  and 
college  plays.  As  a  graduate  student  at 
Radclifle,  where  she  Joined  Professor  Baker's 
famous  47  Workshop,  and  later  at  the 
Sorbonne,  she  began  the  serious  study  of  the 
drama. 

Back  in  New  York,  she  turned  naturally  to 
the  bubbling  centers  of  new.  youthful  the- 
atrical enthusiasm,  burgeoning  then  in 
Greenwich  Village.  In  one  play-reading 
circle,  she  renewed  an  old  acquaintance  with 
Lawrence  Langner  and  was  cast  opposite  him 
in  a  group  reading  of  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
Press  Cuttings.  For  the  Washington  Square 
Players,  which  began  to  flourish,  she  wrote 
her  first  one-act  play.  Enter  the  Hero,  which 
has  been  a  favorite  in  amateur  theaters  ever 
since. 

Through  her  continued  association  with 
Mr.  Langner  she  was  part  of  the  group  that 
he  rallied  to  the  formation  of  the  Theater 
Guild.  At  that  time  she  was  serving  as 
dramatic  critic  for  the  weekly,  the  Nation. 
and  became  play  adviser  to  the  new  guild. 
Almost  immediately  she  was  invited  to  be- 
come a  permanent  member  of  the  board. 
The  first  executive  director  resigned  and 
Miss  Helburn  obligingly  offered  to  fill  In  for 
a  few  weeks.  The  weeks  stretched  into  years. 
After  a  sabbatical  year  in  HoUywood  she  re- 
turned to  become,  in  1938,  coadministratlve 
director  of  the  Theater  Guild  with  Mr.  Lang- 
ner. 

As  executive  director.  Miss  Helburn 's  duties 
were  over-all,  covering  every  phase  of  play 
production.  As  part  of  them,  she  became  im- 
mersed in  casting  and  through  the  years  she 
estimates  that  she  Interviewed  nearly  10,000 
actors  and  actresses.  Hers  became  the  search 
for  new  talent  and  to  her  goes  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  first  pairing  of  Alfred  Lunt  and 
Lynn  Fontaine  in  the  Guardsman. 

But  it  was  because  of  these  same  myriad 
responsibilities  that  she  bad  to  aldetrack  her 
play-wTlting  ambitions.  In  1918  she  wrote 
Crops  and  Croppers,  which  was  produced  by 
B.  Iden  Payne  and  reproduced  as  Alison 
Makes  Hay.  Sandwiched  in  between  other 
duties,  she  wrote  Denbigh,  in  which  Alice 
Brady  appeared  in  1921,  a  year  which  »w 
still  another  of  her  plays.  Other  Lives,  which 
she  wrote  in  collaboration  with  Edward 
Goodman. 

She  also  wrote  a  fantasy  called  the  Prince 
Was  Too  Clever,  based  vMpon  an  original  story 
by  Andrew  Lang,  which  the  Federal  Theater 
made  into  a  musical  comedy  entitled  "A 
Hero  Is  Bom'  and  presented  in  New  York  In 
1937.  She  also  did  an  adaptation  of  a  French 
play  by  Andre  BIrabeau,  which  was  produced 
in  1941  under  the  title  "LitUe  Dark  Horse." 
Miss  Helbium  turned  to  direcUng  in  1932 
with  a  play  called  Corysalla,  produced  by 
Martin  Beck  in  association  with  Mr.  Langner 
and  Miss  Helburn.  A  year  later  she  under- 
took a  similar  directing  aasigrunent  for  the 
Theater  Guild  and  staged  Maxwell  Ander- 
son's Mary  of  ScoUand.  which  starred  Helen 
Hayes  and  which  won  10  best  honors  for  th<» 

8CS£On 

In  1934  and  19»5  Miss  Helburn  spent  13 
months  in  HoUywood  as  an  execuOve  oT 
ColumbU    Picture*    Corp.    Back     In     New 
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York  with  the  guild,  she  was  persuaded 
by  the  major  motion-picture  companies  in 
1936  to  establish  the  Bureau  of  New  Plays, 
which  for  a  years  arranged  national  competi- 
tions and  provided  fellowship  awards  lor  un- 
dergraduate and  postgraduate  college  play- 
wright*. -^  For  several  years  more  it  also  main- 
tained a  seminar  for  the  encouragement  and 
Inspiration  of  young  writers  not  yet  able  to 
cope  with  Broadway. 

In  whatever  time  she  can  still  find  from 
a  full  schedule  of  play  reading  and  produc- 
ing. Miss  Helburn  continues  to  write  articles 
on  all  phases  of  tbe  theater.  She  has  also 
written  verse,  which  appeared  in  Harper's, 
New  Republic,  Century.  Poetry,  The  Bellman, 
the  Smart  Set,  and  various  anthologies. 

More  for  a  lark  than  anything  else,  she 
took  one  fling  at  acting:  in  Langner's  Su- 
sanna aod  vbe  Elders  during  its  first  summer 
try-out  at  the  Westport  Country  Playhouse. 

UWUNCE  LAMCNEK.  COADMINISTRATIVE  DIRECTOR 

Lawrence  Langner  is  one  of  the  world's 
fortunate  few  who  have  been  able  to  pursue 
vocation  and  avocation  simultaneously  and 
successfully.  Original  founder  of  the  Thea- 
ter Guild,  its  coadmlnlstratlve  director  since 
1939.  playwright,  producer,  director,  and 
theatrical  pioneer,  he  is  also  a  leading  Inter- 
national patent  attorney. 

Born  in  Wales,  schooled  in  London,  Mr. 
Langner  as  a  boy.  was  introduced  to  the 
ttaaater  as  a  Junior  clerk  with  J.  Bannister 
Howard,  a  noted  London  manager.  He  grew 
to  love  this  magic  realm,  peopled  by  illus- 
trious names  like  Ellen  Terry.  Ben  Greet,  and 
Gordon  Craig,  but  bis  mother  was  less  im- 
prcMionable.  She  apprenticed  him  to  a 
chartered  patent  agent,  sent  him  to  study 
patent  law  at  Burbeck  College,  and  engi- 
neering at  the  Polytechnic  Institute:  and,  in 
1910.  he  passed  the  examination  of  the  Brit- 
ish Chartered  Institute  of  Patent  Agents. 

Less  than  a  year  later  he  decided  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  America.  By  1913  he  had  es- 
tablished the  firm  of  Langner.  Parry.  Card 
4(  Langner,  a  firm  which  Jie  still  heads,  with 
ofllees  in  New  York.  Chicago.  Washington, 
and  London. 

His  love  of  the  theater,  however,  crossed 
the  sea  with  him.  and  he  spent  all  his  leisure 
hours  with  kindred  spirits,  meeting  to  estab- 
lish the  Washington  Square  Players  which 
was  to  become  so  popular  for  its  experimen- 
tal daring  in  the  theater.  The  first  program 
of  this  semlprofessional  group  included  a 
one-act  play.  Licensed,  written  by  Langner. 
He  wrote  other  one-act  plays,  and  in  1917  a 
full-length  comedy.  The  Family  Exit, 
which  won  him  critical  attention.  This  was 
followed  by  several  other  short  and  long 
plays  and  a  successful  musical  play.  Tan- 
gerine, of  which  he  was  a  coauthor. 

The  First  World  War  forced  a  suspension 
of  the  Washington  Square  Players'  activities, 
while  Mr.  Langner,  an  American  citizen  in 
1917,  became  a  consultant  to  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
later  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of 
the  American  committee  preparing  the  pat- 
ent sections  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

After  the  armistice,  he  called  together  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Washington  Square 
Players  and,  at  his  suggestion,  a  new  the- 
atrical group  was  organized,  a  new  name  was 
adopted,  and  plans  set  to  go  forward  toward 
a  subscription  art  theater.  Thus  the  Thea- 
ter Guild  was  founded.  Mr.  Langner  con- 
tributed the  first  »500  of  Its  original  capitali- 
zation, an  equal  sum  being  contributed  by 
Maurice  Werthelm  upon  his  return  from 
Europe. 

During  the  run  of  the  first  guild  produc- 
tion, it  was  Langner  who  fotmd  In  a  New 
York  book  shop  a  copy  of  a  neglected  play 
l»y  St.  John  Ervlne.  with  whom  he  had 
once  debated  as  a  youth  In  London.  The 
play  was  John  Ferguson,  destined  to  become 
the  Theater  Guild's  first  success. 

All  through  the  guild's  subsequent  his- 
tory. Mr.  Langner  has   been   active   on  Ita 


policy-making  board,  developing  new  Ideas, 
urging  experimentation,  bringing  new  and 
old  playwrights  Into  the  fold  and  working 
actively  in  the  production  of  a  majority  of 
the  plays.  With  Theresa  Helburn,  he  shoul- 
dered the  preponderant  share  of  the  man- 
agerial responsibilities  of  the  organization. 

In  1933,  he  again  turned  to  playwrightlng 
to  see  his  name  listed  as  coauthor  of  three 
plays  that  season;  with  Armina  Marshall,  his 
wife,  he  wrote  the  comedy  hit.  The  Pursuit 
of  Happiness,  with  Arthur  Guiterman,  The 
School  for  Husbands  (which  he  also  di- 
rected), said  to  be  the  first  stage  production 
to  use  ballet  on  Broadway;  and  with  Robert 
Simon,  Champagne  Sec,  a  rewriting  of  Die 
Fledermaus,  which  ran  a  season  in  New  York. 
Three  years  later,  with  Miss  Marshall,  he 
wrote  On  to  Fortune  and  after  another  In- 
terval. Suzanna  and  the  Elders. 

In  addition  to  the  Theater  Guild,  Mr. 
Langner's  interests  Included  the  New  York 
Repertory  Theater,  which  he  established  in 
1931-32  and  which  was  aimed  at  developing 
a  permanent  acting  company  for  the  revival 
of  Important  plays,  and  the  Westport  Coun- 
try Playhouse,  now  one  of  the  leading  sum- 
mer theaters. 

Mr.  Langner  fathered  and  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Inventor's  Council, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  an 
advisory  body  of  America's  leading  civilian 
Inventors  and  scientists,  which  during  World 
War  II  evaluated  for  the  Army  and  Na\'y  over 
200,000  inventions.  He  Is  also  secretary  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Patents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  he  originated  In  1939. 

This  past  year,  Mr.  Langner  has  taken  up 
the  Theater  Guild's  new  interest  In  radio 
drama  and  each  Sunday  evening,  as  master 
of  ceremonies,  he  helped  to  bring  the  flavor 
of  the  theater  to  the  millions  listening  to 
the  Theater  Guild  on  the  Air. 

THE  THEATER  GUILD:  TTS  rOTJNDERS  AND  ORIGINAL 
BOARD 

The  Theater  Guild  was  founded  In  1919  by 
a  group  of  young  lovers  of  the  theater  who 
felt  that  a  place  was  needed  for  drama  of 
fuller  form  and  richer  content,  patterned 
somewhat  after  the  theaters  of  Europe.  It 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Washington  Square 
Players,  and  Its  original  board,  after  a  few 
Initial  changes,  consisted  of  6  members; 
Theresa  Helburn,  Lawrence  Langner.  Philip 
Moeller,  Lee  Simonson,  Maurice  Wertheim 
and  the  late  Helen  Westley.  For  20  years, 
1919-39,  this  board  governed  the  policies  of 
the  organization. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  Its  existence, 
the  guild  was  managed  by  the  combined  en- 
thusiasm and  talents  of  the  entire  board.  In 
those  years,  marked  by  many  of  the  most 
successful  guild  productions,  the  board 
operated  as  a  committee  of  6,  performing 
together  all  the  multitude  of  tasks  Involved 
In  play  production.  Later,  as  theater  experi- 
ence became  more  general,  the  6-man  board 
divided  itself  up  into  smaller  production 
groupw,  each  carrying  the  responsibility  for 
separate  productions. 

By  1939.  however,  the  governing  board  sys- 
tem of  operation  had  become  impractical 
and  was  divorcing  from  the  guild  some  of  the 
best  American  playwrights,  who  preferred  to 
deal  with  one  or  two  persons  rather  than  6. 
Hence  the  guild  was  reorganized,  with  Law- 
rence Langner,  who  called  it  into  being  in 
1919,  and  Theresa  Helburn.  for  15  years  Its 
executive  director,  remaining  as  administra- 
tive directors  In  charge  of  all  Its  artistic  ac- 
tivities; and  Maurice  Werthelm  staying  on  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  a  post 
he  held  untU  1945. 

The  American  theater  has  often  paid  its 
tribute  to  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
original  Theater  Guild  board  members,  whose 
generous  talents  have  enriched  it  so  much. 

Philip  Moeller 
As  an  outstanding  director,  Philip  Moeller 
was  responsible  for  staging  more   than   60 


of  the  Theater  Guild's  plays,  among  them 
23  of  the  guild's  most  Important  successes. 
He  staged  the  epoch-making  O'Neill  dramas, 
Strange  Interlude,  Mourning  Bscomes  Elec- 
tra.   and   Ah,   Wilderness!,   but   perhaps   his 
greatest  gift  was  in  the  brilliant  sparkle  with 
which  he  endowed  such  comedy  offerings  as 
The  Guardsman,  Volpone,  Caprice,  Fata  Mor- 
gana, The  Second  Man,  and  so  many  others. 
Lee  Simonson 
Lee  Simonson  has  left  an  Indelible  mark  on 
the  record  of  scenic  artistry  In  the  American 
theater.    He  created  the  decor  for  more  than 
40  guild  plays  In  the  two  decades  he  sat  on 
the  governing  board,  among  them  such  mem- 
orable productions  as  Liliom.  Elizabeth  the 
Queen,   Volpone,    Roar    China,    and    others, 
contributing  at  the  same  time  his  keen  In- 
telligence to  the  selection  and  production  of 
plays,  as  well  as  their  costuming. 
Maurice  Wertheim 
Now    senior    partner    In    the    Investment 
banking  house  of  Werthelm  &  Co..  Maurice 
Werthelm  was  a  graduate  of  Profe5Sor  Baker's 
famous   Forty-seven   Workshop   at  Harvard. 
He  was  enthusiastically  Interested  In  the  se- 
lection of  plays,  helping  also  to  establish  the 
Inner  organization  and  general  policy  of  the 
producing    group.     He    contributed    greatly, 
not  only  to  the  artistic  achievements  of  the 
group,  but  also  to  the  firm  economic  founda- 
tion on  which  the  guild  was  built. 
Helen  Westley 
Helen  Westley,  whose  death  literally  fovmd 
millions  in  mourning,  was  one  of  the  first- 
rank  actresses  in  the  theater  of  this  genera- 
tion.    Instinctively  a  personality  of  the  the- 
ater, she  could  be  counted  on  to  contribute 
something  especially  her  own  to  all  produc- 
tions.    Each  season  for  years  she  was  among 
the  leading  cast   members  of   at  least  one 
guild  play;  and  for  some  years  she  appeared 
In  as  many  as  six.     Memories  will  not  soon 
fade  of  her  performances  in  John  Ferguson. 
Jane  Clegg.  Liliom,  Volpone,  Green  Grow  the 
Lilacs.    The    Guardsman,    and    Reunion    In 
Vienna. 

The  Lunts  and  the  Theater  Guild 

One  of  the  happiest  partnerships  in  the 
contemporary  theater  Is  the  23-year  long 
actor-manager  association  of  Alfred  Lunt  and 
Lynn  Pontanne  and  the  Theater  Guild.  It 
was  in  the  fall  of  1924  that  the  Lunts  were 
started  on  their  joint  path  to  becoming  the 
best  loved  acting  team  In  the  theater.  The 
guild  was  preparing  to  present  one  of  those 
gay  and  delightful  comedies  of  the  Hungar- 
ian stage,  Perenc  Molnar's  bubbling  The 
Guardsman,  when  It  ran  Into  a  problem  of 
casting:  men  stars  complained  that  the 
feminine  lead  was  the  better  part,  and  the 
women  stars  charged  that  it  was  the  male 
lead  that  was  the  choicer  role. 

The  difficulty  was  overcome  by  putting  a 
married  couple,  the  Lunts.  Into  the  parts, 
marking  the  first  time  that  they  acted  to- 
gether, How  much  of  an  inspiration  it  was 
to  team  the  then  relatively  unknown  pair 
was  not  appreciated  fully  at  the  time. 

After  appearing  together  in  many  guild 
plays,  the  Lunts  became  the  keystone  of  the 
famous  Theater  Guild  Acting  Co..  organized 
In  1926-27  and,  as  the  plays  demanded,  they 
appeared  either  jointly  or  singly. 

Together  they  appeared  in  The  Second 
Man,  Elizabeth  the  Queen,  Caprice.  Idiot's 
Delight,  Reunion  in  Vienna,  Amphitryon  38. 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  There  Shall  Be  No 
Night  and  The  Pirate. 

Individually.  Mr.  Lunt  appeared  in  Ned 
McCobb's  Daughter  and  Marco  Millions 
among  others;  while  Miss  Fontanne  appeared 
in  Strange  Interlude  and  Pygmalion. 

In  the  23  years  of  their  assDciation.  the 
Lunts  has  appeared  in  more  guild  plajrs  than 
any  other  actors,  the  total  number  being 
23.  And  practically  every  one  of  their  ap- 
pearances has  turned  into  a  theater  event, 
adding  up  to  an  impressive  percentage  of  the 
guild's  entire  total  of  successes. 
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Two  years  ago  the  Lunts  concluded  a  run 
In  The  Pirate  and  turned  to  Robert  E.  Sher- 
wood's There  Shall  Be  No  Night  (produced 
by  the  Playwrights*  Co.  and  the  guild),  in 
which  they  had  won  world-wide  attention. 
The  war  was  at  the  height  of  Its  fviry  then 
and  the  Lunts  felt  It  a  duty  to  take  the  play 
to  London,  which  they  did.  For  more  than 
a  year  they  regaled  the  English  public  with 
their  performances,  after  which  they  sought 
and  found  a  new  comedy,  designed  to  lighten 
the  hearts  of  a  people  under  a  heavy  load. 
This  was  Terrence  Rattigan's  O  Mistress 
Mine,  which  ran  for  another  season  In  Eng- 
land and  was  shown  also  to  the  fighting  men 
at  the  fighting  fronts,  under  the  title  Love 
in  Idleness. 

The  Lunts  have  ended  their  2-year  absence 
by  bringing  O  Mistress  Mine  to  New  York, 
where  presented  by  the  Theater  Guild  and 
John  C.  Wilson,  it  is  one  of  Broadway's  most 
popular  attractions. 

Eugene  O'Neill  and  the  Theater  Guild 

America's  most  distinguished  playwright. 
Its  only  Nobel  prize  dramatist,  three  times 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  prize.  Eugene  O'Neill, 
Is  breaking  a  dramatic  silence  of  almost  10 
years  to  bring  to  the  public,  under  Theater 
Guild  auspices,  three  new  plays,  which  he  has 
been  writing  during  the  Interim  since  1933- 
34,  when  his  last  plays  were  presented. 

They  are  not  to  be  expected  until  next 
season,  but  already  every  possible  prepara- 
tion is  being  made  to  assure  the  careful 
production  which  they  warrant.  Of  the 
three,  two  are  scheduled  for  the  season  1946- 
47:  The  Iceman  Cometh  and  either  A  Moon 
for  the  Misbegotten  or  A  Touch  of  the  Poet. 
Eddie  Dowling  has  already  t>een  selected  for 
the  task  of  directing  The  Iceman  Cometh. 

-The  third  O'Neill  play  will  be  held  over 
until  the  year  following. 

Since  January  1928,  when  Mr.  O'Neill's 
Strange  Interlude  was  produced  by  the  Thea- 
ter Guild,  the  guild  has  presented  all  of  his 
new  works.  The  list  includes  Marco  Millions. 
Dynamo.  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  Ah.  Wil- 
derness!, and  Days  Without  End. 

The  Theater  Guild  on  the  Air  has  provided 
the  guild  with  a  new  opportunity  for  repro- 
ducing Its  O'Neill  plays.  It  has  presented 
Strange  Interlude  in  two  parts.  Ah.  Wilder- 
ness!, and  the  two  one-act  plays,  done  origi- 
nally by  the  Provlncetown  Players,  The  Em- 
peror Jones  and  Where  the  Cross  Is  Made. 

O'Neill's  plays  have  been  produced  in  many 
foreign  countries.  Days  Without  End  and 
Strange  Interlude  have  recently  been  pre- 
sented In  Italy  by  the  Catholic  Theater  Cen- 
ter, an  aflUlate  of  Catholic  Action. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  and  the  guild 
In  1920,  the  second  year  of  the  Theater 
Guild's  existence,  it  became  the  American 
theater  for  George  Bernard  Shew  by  pre- 
senting the  world  premiere  of  Heartbreak 
House.  Since  then  it  has  given  three  other 
of  his  plays  their  first  performance  any- 
where: Back  to  Methusaleh,  Saint  Joan,  and 
Too  True  to  Be  Good. 

Shaw  turned  to  the  Theater  Guild  because 
of  the  experience  of  another  well-known 
English  dramatist,  St.  John  Ervlne.  whose 
play,  John  Ferguson,  had  been  rescued  from 
neglect  by  the  fledgling  organization.  The 
guild  has  also  presented  Shaw's  The  Devil's 
Disciple,  Caesar  and  C.'eopatra.  Arms  and 
the  Man,  Androcles  and  the  Lion,  Pygmalion. 
The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  Major  Barbara,  The 
Apple  Cart,  Getting  Married,  and  The  Simple- 
ton of  the  Unexpected  Isles. 

Still  hale  end  irrepresslbly  hearty.  Shaw 
can  be  expected  to  reappear  on  a  Theater 
Guild  schedule  at  any  time. 

THE  THEATER  CtHLO  AND  THE  MtTSICAL   THEATER 

Now  that  it  has  sponsored  such  resounding 
hits  as  Oklahoma  and  Carousel,  the  Theater 
Guild  is  being  recognized  as  an  innovator  In 
the  musical  theater  as  well  as  In  the  dra- 
matic and  comedy  forms.  «, 


All  told,  the  Theater  Guild  has  produced 
six  musicals,  each  adding  a  new  note  to  the 
development  of  the  American  musical  thea- 
ter. In  the  1920's  the  Garrick  Gaieties  set 
the  pattern  for  the  intimate  revue,  which 
has  been  so  popular  since.  Parade,  presented 
In  1929.  paved  the  way  for  the  topical,  politi- 
cal musical,  later  to  be  used  for  P.ns  and 
Needles  and  Sing  Out  the  News.  Taking  one 
of  its  early  successes,  DuBose  and  Dorothy 
Heyv/ard's  Porgy.  the  guild  produced  Porgy 
and  Bess,  with  music  by  George  Gershwin 
and  lyrics  by  his  brother,  Ira.  It  became  one 
of  the  first  full-length  American  folk  operas. 

Another  early  guild  play,  Green  Grow  the 
Lilacs,  became  the  basis  for  Oklahoma,  which 
has  created  an  entirely  new  approach  to 
musicals  in  the  3  years  since  its  presenta- 
tion. It  was  based  on  an  American  pioneer 
theme,  its  color  and  spiri";  blew  wholesome 
winds  through  what  was  becoming  a  hot- 
house form.  Its  use  of  the  ballet  popularized 
the  dance  and  set  It  as  a  fashion  for  other 
Broadway  musical  productions  to  copy.  In 
Sing  Out,  Sweet  Land,  the  Guild  tried  a  new 
kind  of  musical,  one  based  upon  the  au- 
thentic folk  music  of  all  sections  of  this 
country.  This  high  lighted  the  popularity  of 
native  folk  songs  and  brought  them  Into  full 
status  as  accepted  art  sources  for  the  theater 
to  draw  upon. 

With  Carousel,  based  on  still  another  early 
Guild  play,  Liliom  by  Perenc  Molnar,  the 
guild  pointed  to  more  profound  contents 
that  could  be  Integrated  fully  into  the  musi- 
cal framework.  It  sought  to  enrich  the  scope 
of  the  musical  theater  by  making  possible  the 
use  of  more  fully  bodied  themes  than  boy 
meets  girl.  In  Carousel,  fantasy,  comedy, 
and  tragedy  are  woven  into  a  single  pattern 
of  musical  theater  expression. 

Richard  Rodgers  and  Oscar  Hammerstein  II 

When  the  Theater  Guild  brought  together 
Richard  Rodgers  and  Oscar  Hammerstein  II 
for  the  music,  libretto,  and  lyrics.  Rouben 
Mamoulian  for  direction  and  Agnes  de  Miile 
for  the  choreography  of  a  musical  play,  based 
on  Lynn  Rlggs'  Green  Grow  Uie  Lilacs,  it 
could  not  have  guessed  that  the  resxiltlng 
Oklahoma  would  soon  be  bailed  as  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  musical. 

It  was  the  first  association  of  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein.  a  partnership  that  has  gone  to 
make  additional  contributions,  via  the  guild 
in  Carousel,  and  through  themselves  In  pro- 
ductions of  their  own,  I  Remember  Mama, 
State  Fair,  and  others. 

Something  uniquely  American  was  intro- 
duced to  the  theater  with  Ixjth  Rodgers' 
masterful  music  and  Hammerstein's  poetic 
lyrics  and  libretto  for  Oklahoma.  Howard 
Vincent  O'Brien,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
perhaps  phrased  it  most  felicitously:  "Its 
(Oklahoma)  extraordinary  popularity  Is  a 
portent  of  something  deep  and  fine  in  tbe 
American  character.  From  horn  to  hoof.  It 
is  uniquely  and  peculiarly  American.  In  the 
ditty,  The  Farmer  and  the  Cowman.  Is 
packed  a  whole  library  of  American  history. 
The  trial  scene  is  an  epitome  of  American 
justice.  And  the  ballet  is  a  profound  and 
revealing  analysis  of  the  American  soul." 

The  Theater  Guild  Is  understandably 
happy  to  have  brought  about  the  partnership 
of  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein.  which  it  Is  con- 
vinced will  result  in  many  more  historic 
achievements  In  the  musical  theater.  Be- 
fore Oklahoma.  Mr.  Rodgers  was  first  known 
to  guild  audiences  as  the  composer  of  the 
score  for  the  original  Garrick  Gaieties,  which 
he  wrote  In  partnership  then  with  the  late 
Lorenz  (Larry)  Hart. 

Philip  Barry  and  the  guild 

For  many  years  the  Theater  Guild  has 
been  associated  with  Philip  Barry,  one  of 
America's  most  successful  writers  of  high 
comedy.  Acclaimed  as  the  author  of  Paris 
Bound  and  Hciiday,  Mr.  Barry  fovmd  his  pen 
turning  to  a  p^ay.  more  poetic  in  feeling,  al- 
most lantasylike  In  concept.    He  entrusted 


It  to  the  guild  for  presentation  and  an  as- 
sociation now  of  almost  two  decades'  dura- 
tion began.  The  play  was  Hotel  Universe  and 
It  was  presented  in  1928. 

In  1939.  he  was  once  again  writing  brilliant 
comedy,  so  well  exemplifled  by  tbe  Phila- 
delphia Story  and  Without  Love.  By  this 
time  he  was  firmly  intrenched  as  a  Theater 
Guild  playwright.  The  Philadelphia  Stcry 
was  fateful  for  the  guild,  for  Mr.  Barry,  and 
for  Katherlne  Hepburn,  for  whose  talent  its 
main  role  was  Ideally  suited.  Reorganized 
that  year,  the  guild  found  strength  for  its 
own  future  in  the  success  of  the  Barry  play: 
It  was  perhaps  tht  author's  biggest  hit;  and 
It  revitalized  the  career  of  Miss  Hepburn. 

Between  the  two  comedies  for  Miss  Hep- 
burn, Mr.  Barry  again  followed  his  more 
fanciful  muse  and  wrote  Liberty  Jones,  which 
the  guild  produced. 

Then  in  1945  Barry  merged  his  two  play- 
wrightlng tendencies  into  Foolish  Notion.  In 
which  Tallulab  Bankhead  appeared  from 
coast-to-coast.  Foolish  Notion  was  the  pre- 
miere offering  in  three  of  the  four  new 
Theater  Guild-American  Theater  Society 
cities,  which  expanded  the  network  into  a 
Nation-wide  system  this  past  year. 

S.  N.  Behrman  and  the  guild 

Ten  plays  by  8.  N.  Behrman  in  20  jrears — 
from  his  very  first,  to  his  most  recent  in 
1946 — is  the  record  of  association  of  this 
world-famous  American  author  and  the 
Theater  Guild.  In  1927  Behrman's  The 
Second  Man,  with  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn 
Fontanne  in  the  key  roles,  launched  this  au- 
thor-producer collaboration  with  acclaim. 
Everywhere  it  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most 
brightly  written  comedies  of  the  period. 

With  regularity  thereafter,  the  Behrman 
plays  were  highlights  of  succeeding  guild 
schedules.  Biography  brought  Ina  Claire 
back  to  the  theater  from  the  screen  and  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  everyone  of  the  talents 
of  its  author.  The  Lunts  played  in  Meteor, 
following  which  came  Rain  Prom  Heaven, 
In  which  Jane  Cowl  starred.  The  list  includes 
End  of  Summer,  again  starring  Miss  Claire, 
and  Wine  of  Choice. 

E\-en  after  Behrman  joined  the  Play- 
wrights' Company,  he  maintained  strong  ties 
with  the  guild,  for  whom  he  was  again  at 
work  with  Amphitryon  38  and  later  with 
The  Pirate,  which  both  producing  organiza- 
tions sponsored. 

Behrman's  unique  gift  is  the  writing  of 
brilliant  comedy,  which  is  suffused  through- 
out with  thoughtful  seriousness.  In  1944  he 
achieved  a  remarkably  successful  Integration 
of  both  in  Jacobowsky  and  the  Colonel,  a 
comedy  based  on  a  play  by  Franz  Werfel, 
which  won  for  him  the  New  York  Critics* 
Circle  Award  for  the  best  foreign  play  of  the 
year. 

Turning  to  a  postwar  theme,  Behrman 
penned  Dunnlngan's  Daughter  this  past  sea- 
son, a  penetrating  and  witty  study  of  the 
struggle  of  peace,  his  tenth  play  for  the 
Theater  Guild. 

•mE    THEATER   GTTILD   AND   THE    EUROPEAN    PLAT- 
WRIGHT 

Prom  its  inception  the  Theater  Guild  has 
been  instriunental  In  Introducing  tbe  wcn-ks 
of  the  outstanding  playwrights  of  the  world 
to  this  country.  In  its  early  days  it  refused 
to  succiunb  to  tbe  then  current  practice  of 
Americanizing  the  works  of  European  au- 
thors, feeling  It  was  a  more  positive  contri- 
bution, both  to  the  theater  and  to  interna- 
tional cultural  good  will,  to  preserve  as  much 
of  the  original  as  possible  in  the  process  of 
transplantation  to  our  stage. 

In  the  beginning  of  lU  career  the  Theater 
Guild  had  to  rely  heavily  on  the  works  of 
European  authors  to  provide  plays  of  the 
artistic  suture  which  it  had  set  for  itself. 
As  a  result,  the  guild  roster  was  weighted 
preponderantly  at  first  on  tbe  side  of  the 
foreign  dramatist.     It  was  not  \mtil  soma 
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iCABons  had  gone  by  that  the  native  writers 
began  to  see  that  an  audience  had  been 
created  for  more  ambitious  efforts  on  their 
part. 

The  guild's  first  play,  which  opened  on 
April  19.  1919,  was  the  work  ot  Jacinto  Bena- 
vente.  called  The  Bonds  of  Interest.  Its  first 
success  was  St.  John  Ervlne"a  John  Ferguson. 
It  his  presented  plays  by  Tolstoy.  John  Mase- 
fleld.  August  Strlndberg.  David  Plnskl.  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  A.  A.  Milne.  Ferenc  Molnar. 
Emlle  Verhaaren.  Leonid  Andretev.  Arnold 
Bennett.  Oeorg  Kaiser.  Karl  Capek.  Paul 
Claudel.  Henrlk  Ibsen,  and  others.  The  plays 
presented,  many  of  which  have  since  become 
classics  of  the  sUge.  Included  Jane  Clegg. 
St.  Joan.  Liliom.  He  Who  Gets  Slapped,  Morn 
to  Midnight.  R.  U.  R..  and  Peer  Gynt. 

Later  the  American  playwrights  began  to 
appear  in  guild  programs  In  ever-Increasing 
niimbers.  but  the  guild  still  maintained  Us 
liaison  with  authors  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  The  author's  gallery  expanded  to  In- 
clude John  Galsworthy.  H.  R.  Lenormand. 
Ernest  Vadja,  Ernst  Toller,  and  Franz  Werfel. 
The  plays  Included  were  Windows.  The  Fail- 
ures, Fata  Morgana,  Man  and  the  Masses, 
and  Goat  Song.  Still  later  came  Fyodor 
Dostoievsky,  Lulgl  Pirandello.  Stefan  Zwelg, 
Sli-Vara,  I^an  Turgenlev.  Hans  Chlumberg, 
"  Alfred  Savolr.  Anton  Chekov.  and  the  modern 
Riisslan  writer,  Konstantln  Slmonov. 

The  cultural  geography  represented  by  the 
The.ater  Guild  plays  Included  England,  Ire- 
land. France.  Norway.  Sweden.  Italy.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary.  Russia,  and  Austria. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  tide  has  turned 
and  American  writers,  whose  plays  the  guild 
presented,  are  now  being  applauded  In  the 
European  capitals,  their  works  hailed  as  ex- 
amples of  America's  maturing  theatrical  art. 
It  has  proved  beneficial  In  more  way?  than 
merely  theatrical:  the  Interchange  of  cul- 
tural ambassadors  has  helped  break  down 
international  barriers  of  misunderstanding 
and  Ignorance. 

THE    THEJITH    guild    and    THI    AMERICAN 
PLATWSICHT 

Anxious  to  clo  a  play  by  an  American  author, 
the  Theater  Guild  managed  to  Include  one  In 
lu  second  season,  the  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham, 
by  Lillian  Sabine,  between  John  Masefleld's 
the  Faithful  and  Tolstoy's  the  Power  of  Dark- 
ness. In  Its  fourth  season  It  presented  Its 
second  play  by  a  native  writer.  Arthxir  Rich- 
man's  Ambush,  which  opened  In  the  fall  of 
1921.  A  year  later  Elmer  Rice's  expresslon- 
Istlc  the  Adding  Machine  was  received  with 
excited  attention.  After  the  lapse  of  another 
full  season  the  guild  program  included  two 
American  plays,  Sidney  Howard's  They  Knew 
What  They  Wanted,  which  won  a  Pulltlzer 
prize:  and  John  Howard  Lawson's  Proces- 
sional. From  then  on  the  Theater  Guild 
produced  more  and  more  of  the  plays  of  the 
serious  young  American  playwTlghts. 

It  had  taken  all  these  years  for  two  proc- 
esses to  mature:  The  growth  of  an  audience 
demanding  fuller  content  on  the  stage,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  American  dramatist  in 
the  guild  as  a  producing  unit. 

Once  begun,  however,  the  Influx  developed 
rapidly.  Sidney  Howard  was  represented  a 
second  time  as  author  of  the  Silver  Cord, 
and  later  by  Ned  McCobb's  Daughter  and  the 
Ghost  of  Yankee  Doodle.  S.  N.  Behrman's 
name  appeared  and  Maxwell  Anderson's  with 
Both  Your  Houses,  Elizabeth  the  Queen.  Mary 
of  Scotland.  Valley  Forge,  and  Masque  of 
Kings.  Robert  E.  Sherwood's  plays  for  the 
guild  were  Idiot's  Delight  and  There  Shall 
Be  No  Night.  In  later  years  some  of  the 
above  plays  were  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Theater  Guild  and  the  Playwrights'  Co. 

The  lists  have  continued  to  grow:  Philip 
Barry,  Eugene  O'Neill.  The  guild  helped 
sponsor  the  first  production  of  a  play  by 
William  Saroyan.  It  provided  a  production 
chance  to  a  first  play  by  Tennessee  WUllama. 
It  has  produced  plays  by  Lynn  Rlggs.  DuBoee 


and  Dorothy  Heyward.  John  Wexley,  Paul  Os- 
bom,   and  many  others. 

Through  its  scholarships  and  seminars  It 
Is  seeking  to  develop  even  newer  figures  In 
American  playwright Ing,  by  whose  hands  the 
future  of  the  stage  will  be  molded. 

THE  THEATER  CTJILD  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 

No  English-speaking  theater  can  be  worthy 
of  Its  name  unless  It  provides  fully  for  con- 
tinual productions  of  the  works  of  William 
Shakespeare:  and  then  not  only  for  the 
bard's  so-called  popular  tragedies. 

The  1945-46  season  has  seen  another  proj- 
ect of  long  standing  bearing  fruit  on  the 
American  stage:  The  Theatre  Guild  Shake- 
speare Company,  a  group  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses assembled  with  the  Idea  of  keeping 
Shakespeare's  plays  continuously  alive.  In 
England,  the  Old  Vic  has  proved  the  never 
diminishing  favor  In  which  the  plays  are 
held,  generation  after  generation.  It  is  the 
guild's  plan  to  maintain  a  somewhat  similar 
project  operating  here. 

The  first  production  of  the  Theater  Guild 
Shakespeare  Company  was  The  Winters 
Tale,  a  fantasy-drama  written  at  the  ma- 
turity of  the  bard's  life,  whlc^,  however,  had 
not  been  seen  in  this  country  for  almost  30 
years.  With  a  cast  featuring  Henry  Danlell, 
Florence  Reed.  Jessie  Royce  Landis,  Romney 
Brent  and  Whitford  Kane.  The  Winter's  Tale 
played  In  most  Guild-American  Theater  So- 
ciety cities  before  coming  to  New  York,  where 
it  was  greeted  with  critical  acclaim  and  Its 
success  would  have  been  even  greater  If  the 
theater  shortage  had  not  forced  its  closing. 

Two  days  afterward  the  company  was  in 
rehearsal  again,  this  time  with  Shakespeare's 
holiday-spirited  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in 
which  Charles  Coburn  has  the  starring  role 
of  FalstafT.  with  Miss  Landls  playing  Mistress 
Ford.  This  production,  too.  will  journey  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  before  It 
passes  In  review  on  Broadway. 

The  pattern  has  thus  been  set.  which  will 
keep  Shakespeare  a  living  dramatist  to  mil- 
lions of  American  theatergoers. 

Except  for  the  Paul  Robeson  Othello,  the 
guild's  ventures  into  Shakespeare  have  all 
been  In  the  master's  lighter  and  more  fanci- 
ful works.  Its  first  was  the  vigorous  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  In  whiah  Alfred  Lunt 
and  Lynn  Fontanne  starred.  Helen  Hayes 
and  Maurice  Evans  disported  In  the  second, 
Twelfth  Night.  Both  were  received  with  de- 
lighted warmth,  dispelling  all  doubts  as  to 
their  popularity. 

With  Its  third  Shakespearean  play.  Othello, 
presented  with  Margaret  Webster  and  John 
Haggott.  the  guild  turned  a  Shakespeare  box- 
ofBce  tradition  Into  Its  opposite.  What  was 
deemed  his  least  profitable  tragedy  became 
his  most  successful.  Othello  ran  to  capacity 
audiences  in  New  York  for  an  entire  season 
and  another  throughout  this  country  and 
Canada.  It  is  the  unchallenged  champion  of 
champions  among  American  productions  of 
any  of  Shakespeare's  plajrs. 

THE  THEATER  GUILD'S  PRIZE   PLAYS 

Since  1924  Theater  Guild  productions  have 
been  crowned  seven  times  with  the  laurels 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  The  first  was  Sidney 
Howard's  They  Knew  What  They  Wanted. 
Maxwell  Anderson's  Both  Your  Houses  was 
second,  after  which  came  Robert  E.  Sher- 
wood's Idiot's  Delight,  Eugene  O'Neill's 
Strange  Interlude,  Mr.  Sherwood's  There 
Shall  Be  No  Night  (presented  jointly  with 
the  Playwrights'  Company),  and  William 
Saroyan '8  The  Time  of  Your  Life  (presented 
with  Eddie  Dowllng),  which  also  won  the 
palm  from  the  New  York  Critics'  Circle,  the 
first  play  to  be  thus  doubly  honored. 

Because  Oklahoma  was  based  on  another 
play,  a  special  Pulitzer  award  was  made  tcr 
Richard  Rodgers  and  Oscar  Hammersteln  II. 

In  1945-46  Carousel  won  a  special  citation 
from  the  New  York  Critics'  Circle  as  the  best 
musical  of  the  season. 


Guild  productions.  In  addition,  have  been 
included  season  after  season,  almost  without 
interruption,  often  with  two  and  three  en- 
tries la  the  annual  Ten  Best  Plays  of  the 
Year,  compiled  by  Burns  Mantle.  The  S.  N. 
Behrman -Franz  Werfel  comedy.  Jacobowsky 
and  the  Colonel,  was  also  singled  out  as  the 
best  foreign  play  cf  the  year  by  the  New  York 
Drama  Critics'  Circle. 

THE  GUILD  AND   ROUBEN    MAMOULUN 

Not  only  the  leading  playwrights  and 
actors  have  long  histories  of  association  with 
the  Theatre  Guild.  Rouben  Mamoullan  Is  a 
director  who  has  staged  nine  plays  for  the 
producing  organization  over  a  period  of  20 
years.  His  most  recent  are  Carousel  and 
Oklahoma. 

But  like  the  guild,  Mamoullan  has  not 
limited  himself  to  any  one  kind  of  theater. 
In  1927,  he  was  put  at  the  helm  of  the  DuBose 
and  Dorothy  Heyward  play,  Porgy.  and 
brought  it  to  vivid,  successful  life.  Then 
several  years  later  he  presided  over  the  mu- 
sical play  based  on  it  by  George  Gershwin, 
Porgy  and  Bess.  He  directed  as  wide  a  variety 
of  theatrical  offerings  as  Eugene  ONeill's 
Marco  Millions,  the  atom-bomb  prophesying 
Wings  Over  Europe.  The  Game  of  Love  and 
Death,  A  Month  In  the  Country,  and  R.  U.  R.. 
the  Capek  play  which  Introduced  the  word 
"robot"  Into  the  English  language. 

Now  a  motion-picture  director  of  note.  Mr. 
Mamoullan  pioneered  In  the  development  of 
sound.  In  technicolor  film  processing  and  won 
international  awards  for  many  of  his  films. 

THE  GUILDS  NATIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  THEATER 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Theater  Guild 
wafi  finally  able  to  see  the  successful  fruition 
of  a  project  which  it  had  been  preparing  lor 
many  years — the  establishment  of  a  Nation- 
wide subscription  membership,  stretching 
from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles.  In  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Seattle,  the 
four  subscription  cities  added  In  January  to 
link  up  the  west  coast  with  the  14  original 
cities  in  the  East  and  Middle  West,  the  re- 
sponse to  the  coming  of  the  Theater  Guild- 
American  Theater  Society  was  enthusiastic, 
In  each  locality,  the  civic  and  community 
leaders  put  every  facility  at  our  disposal  to 
insure  the  success  of  our  subscription  season. 
But,  if  we  needed  additional  proof  of  our 
welcome.  It  came  from  many  other  munici- 
palities, such  as  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
who  asked  us  to  expand  the  circuit  still 
further  to  Include  them  In  the  Nation-wide 
'subscription  program.  This  is  now  being 
done  for  next  season. 

In  the  year  1919,  135  intrepid  theater  lovers 
subscribed  to  our  first  season.  Today,  In 
20  cities,  covering  12  States,  Theater  Guild- 
American  Theater  Society  subscribers  total 
more  than  145,000.  They  see  an  average  of 
five  plays  each  season,  making  the  number  of 
evenings  at  the  theater  supplied  to  just  our 
own  members  between  three-quarters  and  a 
million  evenings.  This  does  not  Include,  of 
course,  at  least  twice  the  number  again  of 
theater-going  evenings  spent  by  nonsub- 
scrlbers  In  the  same  cities. 

These  figures  become  more  significant  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  plays  presented 
are  selected  for  their  unusual  qualities,  for 
their  Importance  to  the  theater  and  its  arts, 
rather  than  for  the  more  superficial  aspects 
of  entertainment. 

The  Theater  Guild-American  Theater  So- 
ciety Nation-wide  subscription  circuit  in- 
cludes: Baltimore  with  approximately  7,500 
members;  Boston  with  14,000;  Buffalo,  2,500; 
Chicago,  15,500;  Cincinnati,  3,000;  Cleveland. 
2,300;  Columbus.  3,000;  Detroit,  7.700;  Mil- 
waukee, 3,000;  Philadelphia.  13,000;  Pitts- 
burgh. 5.500;  St,  Louis.  3,000;  Washington, 
13,500;  and  New  York.  16.000. 

Kansas  City  has  added  over  4,000;  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  over  10,000  each; 
and  Seattle  approximately  5,000. 
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Particularly  helpful  in  the  development  of 
the  national  subscription  system  has  been 
Marcus  Heiman.  president  of  the  United 
Booking  Offices,  and  Lee  Shubert.  owner  of 
many  theaters  throughout  the  country. 

The  Theater  Guild  has  also  resumed  publi- 
cation of  iU  Theater  Guild  Bulletin,  a  quar- 
terly magazine  for  its  subscribers,  which 
serves  as  a  medium  of  Information  about  the 
developments  of  the  theater  on  a  national 
scale. 

THE  THEATER  GtnLD  OF  THE   An 

Radio  broadcasting  was  in  its  infancy  In 
1919.  when  the  Theater  Guild  was  founded. 
As  both  flourished,  the  guild,  for  many  years, 
did  no  more  than  toy  with  the  idea  of  using 
the  broadcasting  channels  as  still  another 
stage  for  the  presentation  of  plays.  Too 
many  limiting  circumstances  were  always 
appearing  to  make  obstacles  more  formi- 
dable than  the  results  that  might  possibly 
have  been  expected.  Hence  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  Theater  Guild  wished  radio 
the  best  but  it  confined  itself  to  its  parent 
art.  the  stage. 

This  year  all  the  limiting  circumstances 
were  waved  away  by  the  unstinting  coopera- 
tion of  another  newcomer  to  radio,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp..  and  the  chairman 
of  Its  txMird.  Irving  S.  Olds,  who  sought  as 
we  did.  to  make  radio  a  challenging,  mature 
medium  for  the  presentation  of  challenging 
and  mature  plays.  As  a  result  the  Theater 
Guild  turned  to  radio  with  a  new  point  of 
view  and  a  new  excitement  and  laimched 
last  September  the  Theater  Guild  on  the 
Air.  a  Sunday  evening  hour-long  dramatic 
series  which  is  broadcast  nationally  by  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  from  10  to  11 
o'clock  eastern  standard  time. 

In  the  months  that  have  followed,  the 
Theater  Guild  has  learned  more  and  mere  to 
appreciate  the  flexibility  of  radio  broadcast- 
ing as  a  dramatic  form  of  expression  and  It 
has.  in  turn,  brought  to  It  some  of  the  more 
rounded,  three-dimensional  features  of  the 
legitimate  stage.  Both  have  profited  from 
the  association  with  results  that  have  proven 
themselves  in  the  acceptance  of  the  program 
from  coast  to  coast.  In  a  ftw  short  weeks, 
radio  editors  all  over  the  country  voted  it 
among  the  first  two  dramatic  hours  on  the 
air.  a  verdict  confirmed  by  the  year-end  bal- 
loting of  radios  trade  publication.  Radio 
Daily,  and  by  the  fifteenth  annual  poll  of 
Billboard,  theatrical  trade  publication. 

It  was  awarded  a  plaque  by  This  Month 
magazine  for  its  contribution  to  the  wider 
audience  it  was  creating  for  important  plays 
In  America's  dramatic  library.     The  annual 
poll  of  radio  editors   In   the   United   States 
conducted   by   Motion   Picture   Dally   pl.^ced 
the  Theater   Guild   on  the   Air  in   its  hall 
of  fame  as  "one  cf  the  three  leading  dramatic 
programs  for  1945."    Tlie  Institute  for  Educa- 
tion by  Radio  on  the  occasion  of  its  tenth 
annual   exhibition    of    radio    programs   gave 
the  Theater  Guild  on  the  Air  first  place  in 
the   cultural   division  of   the   American   ex- 
hibition of  educational  programs.    The  iUus- 
trated  magazine  of  ths  theater.  Stage  Pic- 
torial, cited  the  guild  broadcasts  with  hon- 
ors for  "contributing  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  dramatic  arts  by  bringing  the  world's 
outstanding  plays   with   the  theater's  fore- 
most  stars    to   millions   of   listeners."     And 
commentators  on   radio's   affairs  have   been 
more  than  generous  In  their  tributes  to  this 
program,  which  has  won  more  awards  in  a 
single   season   than   apy   other   program   la 
radio  history. 

Since  September,  the  Theater  Guild  on  the 
Air  has  presented  radio  adaptations  of  plays 
primarily  chosen  from  among  the  lists  spon- 
sored by  the  Theater  Guild,  but  many  repre- 
sentative examples  from  other  managements 
were  also  included.  Given  to  the  vast  audi- 
ence of  the  airwaves  were:  Wings  Over 
Europe,  Jacobowsky  and  the  Colonel,  John 


Ferguson,  The  Guardsman;  Ah.  Wilderness!; 
Mr.  Plm  Passes  By;  Sing  Out,  Sweet  Land; 
At  Mrs.  Beam's,  Storm  Over  Patsy.  The 
Emperor  Jones.  Where  the  Cross  Is  Made. 
Pride  and  Prejudice,  Morning's  at  Seven, 
Elizabeth  the  Queen,  Ned  McCobb's  Daugh- 
ter. The  Royal  Family.  Little  Women.  Knick- 
erbocker Holiday,  Three  Men  on  a  Horse,  The 
Silver  Chord.  Yellow  Jack.  The  Front  Page. 
The  Second  Man.  Prologue  to  Glory.  On  Bor- 
rowed Time.  Dead  End.  The  Show-off.  The 
Barker,  The  Masque  of  Kings.  I  Remember 
Mama,  Strange  Interlude.  Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate.  The  Green  Pastures,  Mary  of  Scot- 
land; Mary.  Mary.  Quite  Contrary;  Payment 
Deferred.  They  Knew  What  They  Wanted. 
Boy  Meets  Girl,  and  Call  It  a  Day. 

The  Theater  Guild  on  the  Air  was  fortu- 
nate also  in  being  able  to  bring  to  radio  again 
Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne.  who.  just 
returning  after  an  absence  of  2  yeais  in  Lon- 
don, agreed  to  appear  10  times.    Other  well- 
known  stars  who  have  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gram are  Burgess  Meredith.  Louis  Calhern. 
Annabella.   Oscar   Kailwcis,   Walter  Huston. 
Burl    Ives.   Paulette    Goddard,   Canada    Lee. 
Boris  Karloff.  Joan  Fontaine.  Stuart  Erwln. 
Fredric   March.   Katherine   Hepburn.   Ralph 
Bellamy.  Ruth  Husscy,  Estelle  W^inwood.  Wal- 
ter  Abel.   Melvin   Douglas.   Michael   O'Shea. 
Zachary  Scott.  Pat  O'Brien.  Ray  MlUand,  Sir 
Cedric    Hardwlcke,    M.idy    Cliristians,   Oscar 
Ecmolka.    Walter    Pidgeon.    Martha    S;ott, 
Juano  Hernandez,  Helen  Hayes.  Helen  Menc- 
ken. Gertrude  Lawrence.  Charles  Laughton. 
Elsa  Lanchester.  John  Garfield,  Leo  Carillo. 
June  Havoc,  and  Gene  Kelly. 

The  Theater  Guild's  radio  department  in- 
cludes Armlna  Marshall,  administrative  as- 
sistant of  the  guild,  who  heads  the  depart- 
ment, with  the  title  of  executive  director: 
Homer  Fickett.  well-known  radio  director, 
who  stages  the  plays  for  the  air;  George 
Kondolf.  once  a  play  producer  himself,  who 
is  the  radio-producing  executive;  Harold 
Levey,  former  musical  comedy  conductor  end 
comiipser,  who  writes  the  musical  back- 
grounds and  leads  .he  orchestra;  and  H. 
William  Fitelson.  who  acts  as  special  counsel 
to  the  department. 

THE    THEATER    GUILD'S    WAR    SXRVICB 

With  the  fullest  cooperation  cf  Richard 
Rodgers,  Oscar  Hammersteln  2d,  Rouben 
Mamoullan.  Agnes  cie  Mille.  and  Lynn  Rlggs, 
the  Theater  Guild  was  able  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  USO  a  specially  produced  version 
of  Oklahoma  for  a  tour  of  the  wartime  in- 
stallations in  the  Pacific  theater  of  opera- 
tions. 

Equipped  with  scenery,  costumes,  and  a 
full  chorus  of  sinking  and  dancing  girls,  the 
USO  camp  shows  presentation  toured 
thousands  of  miles,  putting  on  performances 
in  hospitals,  receiving  areas,  relocation  cen- 
ters, end  forward  zones  where  they  were  per- 
mitted. Over  a  mihicn  and  a  half  of  our 
beys  were  free  guests  at  the  performances 
and  they  often  were  moved  to  express  their 
appreciation  and  gratitude  in  touching 
letters  which  we  are  preserving  in  a  special 

file. 

If  Its  morale  value  and  emotional  therapy 
were  even  a  fraction  of  what  the  servicemen 
called  it.  the  play  itself  could  be  proud  cf 
the  way  it  upheld  the  theater  and  its  tra- 
dition. Returning  to  civilian  life,  many  of 
the  men  are  coming  to  the  theater  to  see 
the  full  production  and  their  sentiment  that 
the  one  sent  them  overseas  suffered  nothing 
in  comparison  makes  all  connected  with  Its 
presenutlon  delighted  and  gratified. 

But  the  morale  problem  of  the  overseas 
serviceman  was  not  the  only  on*  that  was 
brought  to  our  attention.  In  Net?  York  It- 
self, a  busy  port  of  embarkation  and  debar- 
kation, thousands  of  men  spent  brief  days, 
often  their  last  before  sailing  for,  the  battle 
fronts.  In  particular,  Oklahoma  presented 
a  knotty  problem  cf  ticket  distribution,  be- 
cause the  demand  was  so  great.  Uniformed 
men,  with  little  or  no  advance  warning  of 


their  stay  in  New  York,  found  It  almost  im- 
poasible  to  gain  admittance.  To  remedy  this 
situation,  the  guild,  again  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  all  the  artists  involved  in  Ita 
creation,  presented  a  series  ot  33  special  serv- 
icemen's matinees,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
More  than  half  a  million  men  and  women  in 
uniform,  that  cf  our  allies  as  well  as  our  own. 
were  thus  accommodated. 

The  Theater  Guild,  however,  did  not  re- 
strict Itself  only  to  Its  productions  to  make 
Ite  contribution  to  the  Nation  at  war.     lu 
personnel,  from  top  to  bottom,  took  active 
part  in  many  aspects  of  the  war  effort,  both 
in  and  out  of  uniform.    Lawrence  Laugner. 
coadministrative  director,  organized  the  Na- 
tional Inventors'  Council  and  acted  as  lU  vol- 
untary executive  secretary.    During  the  pe- 
riod from  1940  to  VJ-day  this  organization 
evaluated    over   230.000    Inventions    for    the 
Army  and  Navy.    Theresa  Helburn.  also  co- 
administrative  director,   participated   In   all 
the   Nation-wide   war  bond   campaigns  and 
lent    valuable    assistance    to    the    American 
Theater  Wing  and  other  war  activities.    Ar- 
mlna Marshall,  administrative  assistant,  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Stage  Doer  Can- 
teen In  Washington.  D.  C.  and  served  as  Its 
acting  director  for  nearly  2  years.     Warren 
Munsell.  business  manager,  entered  the  Army 
with  the  rank  of  major  and  rose  to  a  full 
colonelcy.     Jerome  Wayte,  who  stage-man- 
aged Oklahoma,  was  given  full  respxjnslbillty 
for  the  stage  management  cf  Winged  Victory. 
Joseph   Heidt.  press  representative,  donned 
khaki  to  assist  in  the  popularization  of  the 
same  famous  Army  Air  Force  prodtKtion. 

OWI  PREBEWTS  THE  GTHLO 

To  popularize  American  Institutions  among 
our  allies,  the  oace  of  War  Information  felt 
that  an  exhibit  of  the  American  theater 
would  be  desirable.  It  turned  to  the  Theater 
Guild,  then  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  con- 
tinuous year  of  play  production  on  Broadway, 
and  together  they  worked  out  an  elaborate 
exhibit  cf  photographs,  posters,  designs,  pro- 
grams, accompanied  by  a  textual  commen- 
tary, which  was  then  shipped  to  London. 
Du'oUn.  Stcckholm.  Rome.  Cairo.  Ausualia. 
aud  other  world  czpltals.  It  was  translated, 
we  are  Informed.  Into  Italian.  Russian, 
Arabic,  and  other  languages  and  exhibited 
with  great  interest.  - 

THE  GUILD  AND  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  THEATER 

The  best  illustration  cf  the  Theater  Guild's 
unfiaggir^  concern  with  new  and  untested 
ideas  on  the  stage  is  the  stcry  cf  its  nego- 
tiations with  George  Bernard  Shaw  to  present 
Back  to  Methtiselah.  Asked  for  a  contract, 
the  ebullient  G.  B.  S.  said:  "What  for?  No 
other  producers  would  be  lunatic  enough  to 
do  It!" 

Even  though  the  underlying  theme  cf  Its 
entire  approach  to  the  theater  Is  to  break 
new  paths  whenever  possible,  the  guild  has. 
at  times,  found  Itself  with  production  proj- 
ects so  unusual  and  so  unprecedented  that  It 
has  been  forced  to  label  them  frankly  "ex- 
perimental." Sometimes  these  were  pre- 
sented only  on  a  single  evening  during  the 
week,  offered  as  extra  attractlcms  to  the  loyal 
subscribers  who  supported  the  organization. 

In  this  category  came  some  of  the  well- 
remembered  productions  of  pla3r8  that  would 
probably  never  have  reached  the  stage  under 
other  circumstances.  They  Include  August 
Strin^berg's  The  Dance  of  Death.  David 
Llebovltz's  John  Hawthorne.  Von  Bcholz's 
The  Race  With  the  Shadow.  Klrchon  and 
Ouspensky's  Red  Rust,  Emlle  Verhaaren'i 
The  Cloister,  George  Kaiser's  From  Mom 
to  Midnight,  and  others. 

Regretfully,  the  guild  has  had  to  abandon 
this  method  of  experimental  producUon  be- 
cause of  the  restrictive  regulations  and  ex- 
orbitant costs  that  In  recent  years  have  been 
Imposed  on  them.  Whenever  conditions  ease. 
It  plans  to  return  to  its  experimental  pro- 
gram with  even  greater  vigor  than  In  the  past. 
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Claire.  Bobby  Clarke.  Charles  Coburn.  Claud- 
ette  Colbert.  George  M.  Cohan,  Donald  Cook, 
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Congress  has  been  surprisingly  parsimoni- 
ous with  itself.    A  poor  and  InefBcient  Con- 


Letter  to  Martm  Tliunes 
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The  guild's  Innovatlonal  thinking  has 
taken  many  forms.  It  has  given  new  life  to 
classics,  both  In  strict  reproduction  and  in 
freer-hand  adaptation.  It  has  introduced 
espmaionism  and  impressionism  both  in 
decor  and  in  writing,  setting  patterns  that 
others  later  picked  up  and  followed.  Its  Im- 
press has  been  left  on  every  department  of 
the  American  theater. 

To  choose  Just  a  few  high  lights  to  Illus- 
trate: It  dared  ring  up  the  curtain  on 
Strange  Interlude  at  5:30  In  the  afternoon; 
It  also  saw  a  renewed  Interest  in  the  stnge 
"aside"  In  the  same  CNelM  play.  Mourning 
Becomes  Electra  and  Back  to  Methuselah 
were  two-  and  three-part  plays,  which  were 
courageous  theatrical  enterprises.  The  Intro- 
duction of  the  ballet  in  Oklahoma;  the 
Paul  Robeson  ••Othello."  establishing  a  new 
premise  for  the  basic  theme  of  the  play; 
Sing  Out.  Sweet  Land,  with  Its  pioneering 
in  musical  Americana;  all  these  theatrical 
paths  were  first  charted  by  the  Theater  Guild. 

TH£   THE-MER   CtnU),   THE   C30tJP   THEATEB,    AND 
THE  PLATWRICUTS'  COMPANY 

With  an  understanding  of  the  aspirations 
of  youth,  the  Theater  Guild  encouraged  the 
formation  within  Its  own  ranks  of  a  studio 
grouping,  hended  by  Cheryl  Crawford,  its 
then  casting  director;  Harold  Clurman,  its 
play  reader  of  the  day;  and  Lee  Strasberg,  who 
had  acted  In  many  guild  productions.  They 
formed  themseives  Into  the  Group  Theater 
and  produced  one  play  under  the  wing  of  the 
parent.  Then,  wanting  to  strike  out  on  their 
own.  they  were  given  a  helping  hand  by  the 
guild  In  the  form  of  two  plays.  Paul  Green's 
House  of  Connelly  and  Paul  and  Claire 
Sifton's  1931.  together  with  half  the  financ- 
ing required  to  put  them  both  on.  The  suc- 
cecs  of  the  House  of  Connelly  gave  the 
Grcup  Theater  Its  Impetus  to  carry  on  an 
enlivening  Influence  In  our  theater,  which 
resulted  In  the  development  of  two  play- 
wrights of  prominence:  Clifford  Odets  and 
Irwin  Shaw. 

A  group  of  prominent  playwrights — Max- 
well Anderson.  S.  N.  Behrman,  the  late  Sid- 
ney Howard.  Elmer  Rice,  and  Robert  E.  Sher- 
wood, growing  dissatisfied  with  the  general 
conditions  of  the  theater,  formed  their  own 
produclni;  unit,  the  Playwrights'  Company. 
The  guild,  for  many  years,  maintained  a 
working  relationship  with  them,  and  Jointly 
they  have  sponsored  such  plays  as  The 
Pirate.  Candle  In  the  Wind,  and  There 
Shall  Be  No  Night.  Prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  Playwrights'  Company,  the  guild 
had  presented  a  total  of  19  of  the  plays  by 
these  authors.  15  of  them  successful. 

SCE.NIC    ARTISTS    AND   THE   GUILD 

The  panoply  of  sets  and  costumes,  the 
Investiture  of  Its  plays  on  the  stage,  has 
always  been  a  prime  concern  of  the  Theater 
Guild.  To  achieve  its  desired  effects,  It  has 
turned  to  some  of  the  theater's  foremost 
artists,  notablv  Lee  Slmonson,  Robert  Ed- 
mond  Jones.  Stewart  Chaney.  Jo  Mlelziner, 
and  Lemuel  Ayers 

Mielztner  started  in  the  theater  as  a  stage 
manager  for  the  guild  and,  when  he  moved 
over  Into  scenic  artistry,  he  found  the  guild 
one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  patrons.  Among 
the  many  settings  he  has  designed  are 
Carouse  and  Foolish  Notion.  Lemuel  Ayers 
was  called  on  to  create  the  American  back- 
ground for  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Chaney  to 
decorate  the  settings  for  such  an  imposing 
list  as  Twelfth  Night,  The  Innocent  Voyage, 
Em'oezzled  Heaven,  Jacobowsky  and  the 
Colonel,  Dunnigan's  Daughter,  and  The  Win- 
ter's Tale. 

Mr  Jones,  who  created  the  backgrounds 
and  costumes  for  such  memorable  Guild 
productions  as  Strange  Interlude,  Mary  of 
Scotland,  Mourning  Becomes  Electra.  and 
Othello,  has  taken  on  the  scenic  assignment 
for  the  forthcoming  Eugene  O'Neill  play.  The 
Iceman  Cometh. 


THE    THEATER    GUILD    STAFF 

Appreciating  the  Importance  of  Its  person- 
nel, the  Theater  Guild  has  endeavored  to  at- 
tract and  retain  the  ablest  talents  in  each 
field  for  its  permanent  organization. 

Chief  aide  to  the  administrative  directors 
is  Armina  Marshall  (Mrs.  Lawrence  Langner) . 
actress,  playv/right,  producer,  who.  with  the 
title  of  administrative  assistant,  heads  the 
Theater  Guild  on  the  Air,  and  also  serves 
from  time  to  time  as  associate  producer. 

Kenneth  C.  Rowe,  head  of  the  playwrlght- 
Ing  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Is  on  leave  to  be  chief  of  the  Theater  Guild 
play  department.  In  which  he  is  assisted  by 
Anne  Ross.  Mr.  Rowe  also  conducts  a  semi- 
nar of  Tiieater  Guild  award-winning  young 
playwrights. 

In  the  production  of  plays  two  men  hold 
key  posts:  Karl  Nielsen,  general  production 
manager  for  all  guild  dramatic  shows,  and 
Jerome  Whyte,  his  counterpart  for  all  guild 
musical  shows.  To  keep  constant  watch  on 
the  shifting  reservoir  of  acting  talent  is  Bet- 
tlna  Cerf,  casting  assistant,  known  to  hun- 
dreds cf  prospective  and  established  actcrs 
and  actresses. 

Peter  Davis  and  Sara  Greenspan  regulate 
the  business  affairs  of  the  guild.  Jack 
Koritzer  Is  the  comptroller  In  charge  of  the 
bookkeeping  and  auditing  .  department. 
Addle  Williams,  once  a  Ziegfeld  showgirl.  Is 
known  to  thou.'-ands  as  head  of  the  New  York 
subscription  office,  and  to  other  thousands 
for  her  supervisory  Work  with  the  entire 
Gui!d-American  Theater  Society  network. 
She  is  aided  by  Jane  MunscU.  who  is  In  charge 
of  the  ticket  distribution  staff.  The  press 
and  promotion  of  theTheater  Guild  plays  is 
under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Heldt,  assisted 
by  Peggy  Phillips,  and  national  publicity  and 
promotion  for  the  guild  and  the  radio  pro- 
gram is  assigned  to  Alfred  H.  Tamarin. 
Fltelson  and  Mayers  are  the  Guild's  attorneys. 

The  guild  is  particularly  happy  to  have 
kept  the  long  and  devoted  services  of  its 
mechanical  department  heads:  Abe  Hlrnit, 
chief  carpenter,  himself  an  Inventor  of  stage 
machinery:  Fred  Leturmey,  chief  electrician, 
a  master  of  the  intricacies  of  stage  lighting; 
Marty  Tontana,  chief  propertyman.  In  charge 
of  the  guild  warehoxise,  who  is  expert  in  pro- 
viding stage  effects;  and  Hallye  Clogg,  head  of 
the  costume  department,  who  ably  supervises 
the  vast  wardrobe  of  both  past  and  present 
productions. 

THE  THE.\TER  GUILD  ALUMNI 

The  Theater  Guild  has  seen  countless  num- 
bers of  young  men  and  women,  playwrights, 
directors,  craftsmen,  actors,  and  actresses  de- 
veloping their  talents  In  Its  midst.  As  many 
have  gone  on  and  up  to  win  fortune  on  their 
own.  they  take  with  them  the  fond  wishes 
of  the  Guild.  Producers  Russell  Crouse  and 
Cheryl  Crawford  were  one-time  press  repre- 
sentative and  casting  director,  respectively, 
of  the  guild.  Warren  Munsell.  now  estab- 
lishing himself  as  a  London  producer,  was 
for  two  decades  the  business  manager  of  the 
organization.  Harold  Clurman  was  a  play 
reader;  Ella  Kazan,  now  a  producer-director, 
once  an  assistant  stage  manager.  Robert 
Slsk,  formerly  publicity  director.  Is  now  a 
movlng-plcture  producer,  and  Helen  Dsutsch, 
who  held  a  similar  post,  a  front-rank  motion- 
picture  scenarist.  John  Gassner,  for  15  years 
head  of  the  play  department,  is  now  a  well- 
known  authority  on  the  drama  and  a  play 
executive  for  a  major  Hollywood  studio. 
John  Haggott,  for  years  the  production  man- 
ager. Is  also  in  Hollywood,  where  he  has  be- 
gun a  produclng-directlng  career  on  his  own. 

The  list  of  Important  actors  who  have 
played  with  the  Theater  Guild  Is  even  longer: 
Walter  Abel,  Luther  Adler,  Sarah  Allgood, 
Glenn  Anders,  Judith  Anderson,  Edward 
Arnold.  William  Bendlx,  Tallulah  Bankhead, 
Ethel  Barrymore,  Richard  Bennett,  Elizabeth 
Bergner,  Humphrey  Bogart,  Alice  Brady, 
Mary  Boland,  Romncy  Brent,  Ilka  Chase,  Ina 


Claire,  Bobby  Clarke,  Charles  Cobura,  Claud- 
ette  Colbert.  George  M.  Cohan,  Donald  Cook. 
Ernest  Cossart,  Jane  Cowl.  Laura  Hope  Crews, 
Dudley  Digges,  Alfred  Drake,  Eddie  Dowllng. 
Augustin  Duncan.  Claire  Eames,  Florence 
Eldridge-.  Stuart  Erwin,  Maurice  Evans,  John 
Emery,  Jose  Ferrer,  Lynn  Fontanne.  Pauline 
Frederick,  Helen  Gahagan,  Margalo  GlUmore, 
Dorothy  Cish,  Lillian  Glsh,  Sydney  Green- 
street.  John  HalUday.  Sterling  Holloway, 
Walter  Hampden,  Helen  Hayes,  Katharine 
Hepburn,  Celeste  Holm,  Llbby  Holman, 
Miriam  Hopkins,  Henry  Hull,  Whitford  Kane, 
Gene  Kelly,  Dennis  King,  Alexander  Knox, 
Otto  Kruger,  Jessie  Royde  Landls,  Eva  Le- 
Gallienne,  Beatrice  Lillle,  Pauline  Lord,  Al- 
fred Lunt.  Fredric  March,  Philip  Merivale, 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  Douglass  Montgom- 
ery, Ralph  Morgan,  Paul  Muni,  Alia 
Nazimova,  Elliott  Nugent.  Claude  Rains. 
Paul  Robeson,  Florence  Reed,  Edward  G. 
Robinson,  Joseph  Schildkraut,  Walter  Slezak, 
Zachary  Scott,  Gale  Sondergaard.  Franchot 
Tone,  Henry  Travers,  Spencer  Tracy,  Clifton 
Webb,  Hope  Williams.  Alexander  Woolcott, 
Roland  Young,  Blanche  Yurka,  and  many 
others. 

GLTLD  AID  TO  NEW  TALENT 

The  ending  of  the  war  permitted  the  The- 
ater Guild  to  set  up  a  series  of  aids  and  en- 
couragements for  young,  talented  play- 
wrights, which  It  had  first  announced  in 
1944  on  the  occasion  of  Its  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary Five  playwrlghtlng  scholarships 
had  been  established,  four  of  them  allocated 
for  men  returning  from  war  service.  Three 
of  these  have  been  assigned  and  a  fourth 
turned  over  to  a  Negro  playwright,  whose 
work   showed    extraordinary   promise. 

The  other  twenty-fifth  anniversary  scholar- 
ships, awarded  then  to  promising  young  ac- 
tors and  actresses,  are  still  in  effect  and  a 
contingent  of  youthful  thesplans  Is  study- 
ing diligently  at  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts  on  grants  made  them  by  the 
guild.  Some  of  them  already  are  showing 
more  promise  than  could  have  been  foretold 
and  can  be  expected  to  be  among  the  brighter 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  coming  years. 

Tiie  Theater  Guild,  however,  did  not  feel 
that  cash  awards  to  playwrights  were  enough. 
It  therefore  organized  a  seminar  for  Its 
scholarship  v/inners  to  provide  them  with 
a  laboratory  In  which  the  problems  of  dram- 
aturgy might  be  explored  and  resolved.  To 
officiate  It  assigned  the  head  of  its  play  de- 
partment. Kenneth  C.  Rowe,  well-known 
playwrlghtlng  Instructor,  whose  courses  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  won  him  wide 
attention.  The  guild's  directorate  also 
makes  Itself  available  as  visiting  lecturers 
and  advisers. 

THE  THEATER  GUILD  LOOKS  TO  THE  FtTTURE 

Now  that  the  war  Is  over  It  would  seem 
that  the  American  theater  has  before  It  the 
prospects  of  a  future  brighter  than  any  pe- 
riod In  its  recent  history.  The  wartime  the- 
atrical services.  USO  camp  shows,  the  sol- 
dier theater  undertakings  like  This  Is  the 
Army  and  Winged  Victory,  as  well  as  the 
many  productions  given  in  local  posts  for 
local  consumption,  have  all  broadened  con- 
siderably the  potential  audience  for  the  the- 
ater. Many  of  the  men  were  seeing  their 
first  living  stage  production. 

In  the  theaters  themselves,  on  Broadway 
and  throughout  the  country,  there  is  a  happy 
rush  on  the  public's  part  to  witness  and  en- 
joy what  the  stage  has  to  offer.  Here,  too, 
many  are  reculliyatlng  habits  of  theater- 
going that  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  other 
years. 

As  a  result,  the  situation  seems  ripe  for 
the  fullest  possible  realizatlorr  of  the  best 
the  American  theater  can  offer.  The  Theater 
Guild  hopes  to  continue  to  contribute  its 
share  toward  the  advancement  of  the  art 
of  the  theater  as  energetically  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past. 
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requested  of  the  membership  of  Congress  by 
our  Commander  in  Chief,  President  Roose- 
velt; the  Secretary  of  War;  and  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Navy.  Yes.  I  have  been  at  my  post  of 
duty  Just  like  each  of  the  21  Texas  Members 


In  1937  over  70  percent  of  the  wheat 
exported  was  subsidized  by  payment  of 
an  export  bounty;  in  1938  over  76  percent 
of  the  wheat  exported  was  subsidized; 
in  1939  with  wheat  as  low  as  54  cents  per 


Graduation  Address  to  Sacred  Heart 
Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


United  States  Needs  Modem  Lefislatiye 
Plant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1946 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Richard  L.  Strout: 
UNrrsD  STATES  Needs  Modern  LsciSLATrvK 

Plant 
an  intimate  message  from  washington 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
Washington. — Senator  Robsst  M.  La  Pol- 
LETTE.  of  Wisconsin,  has  now  fonually  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate,  in  behalf  of  his  all- 
but-unanimous  special  committee,  the  com- 
prehensive program  for  congressional  reform. 
To  meet  the  turbulent  days  ahead  and  the 
crowding  problems  that  press  down  upon  the 
Legislature,  some  Improvement  In  efficiency 
is  vital.  The  American  legislative  plant  ought 
to  be  modernized. 

Here  Is  a  program  that  has  been  worked 
out  with  painstaking  care  by  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress  Itseif .  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans Joined  In  the  recommendations.  It 
is  the  program  by  which  Congress  would  re- 
form Itself.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  very 
faults  of  congressional  procedure  that  this 
elaborate  scheme  may  never  be  voted  upon  by 
the  present  Cougress.  As  is  usual  at  the  end 
of  the  term  Congress  Is  caught  In  a  dread- 
ftil  snarl  of  overwork  It  has  dllly-dallled, 
and  the  Senate,  for  example,  has  wasted  a 
nionth  on  the  British  loan  quasi-fllibuster 
before  taking  the  vote  that  might  as  weU 
have  been  taken  in  4  or  5  days. 

Congress  Is  always  overworked  under  Its 
pres3nt  system,  where  petty  matters  must 
be  decided  along  with  big  ones.  Congress  to- 
day is  piled  up  with  appropriation  bills  and 
pieces  of  must  legislation,  and  consequently 
doeens  cf  other  important  proposals  must 
be  dropped  overboard  if  the  Legislature 
achieves  its  goal  of  a  long  vacation  to  en- 
compass the  fall  election. 

If  the  La  Foliette-Monroney  program  is  not 
adopted  now.  aU  Its  2  years'  work  will  be  lost, 
and  the  matter  must  start  again  from  scratch 
•t  the  next  seaslon. 

Congress  is  encumbered  by  Its  ancient  ap- 
pendages. It  has  too  many  committees  and 
these  committees  overlap.  Its  lack  of  expert 
legislative  secretaries  Is  a  scandal.  At  many 
times.  Congressmen  are  voting  In  the  dark. 
Furthermore,  the  pnp  between  legislature  and 
executive  is  widening  dangerously.  The  sep- 
aration of  powers  which  makes  the  congres- 
sional form  of  government  different  from  the 
parliamentary  system  was  never  meant  to 
produce  a  chronic  stalemate  The  stream- 
lining proposal  would  set  up  a  Joint  legis- 
lative-executive council  that  would  throw 
a  bridge  across  this  abyss.  The  proposal  is 
that  the  majority  party  In  Congress  would 
create  a  policy  committee  in  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  that  meetings  of  this  committee  with 
the  President  and  his  Qablnet  should  be  for- 
malized. , 

Furthermore,  party  regularity  would  be 
strengthened  under  the  program.  At  any 
rate,  the  attempt  would  be  made.  Policy 
committees  of  the  two  parties  would  be  set 
up  In  either  Chamber,  for  the  formulation  of 
over-all  legislative  policy.  A  yardstick  would 
be  established  under  this  plan,  whereby  the 
votes  of  Individual  members  could  be  Judged 
In  relation  to  the  policies  laid  down  by  their 
parties. 


Congress  has  been  surprisingly  parsimoni- 
ous vltb  itself.  A  poor  and  Inellicient  Con- 
gress is  a  liability  to  the  United  States,  and 
deserves  small  salaries;  but  a  first-rate  Con- 
gress, with  a  system  under  which  the  good 
men  come  to  the  front,  is  almost  invaluable. 
The  caliber  of  the  men  in  Congress  is  Just  as 
high  as  it  ever  was,  but  the  Legislature  is 
much  bigger  than  it  used  to  be.  There  are 
more  committees,  more  complicated  prob- 
lems; the  individual  must  spread  himself  out 
thin  to  cover  the  field. 

The  La  Foliette-Monroney  committee  comes 
to  the  aid  of  the  individual  Member.  It 
would  Improve  his  secretarial  service,  improve 
the  research  assistants  available  to  the  legis- 
lator, pay  him  more  money,  trim  the  com- 
mittee structure  and  hearings  to  manageable 
proportions,  remov  tLovisands  of  details 
from  the  work  of  Congress,  provide  a  more 
efficient  calendar.  

In  his  report  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  La  Folixtix 
puts  the  matter  in  a  nutshell : 

"Devised  to  handle  the  simpler  tasks  of 
an  earlier  day,  our  legislative  machinery  and 
procedures  are  by  common  consent  no  longe; 
competent  to  cope  sausfactorily  with  the 
grave  and  complex  i»oblems  of  the  postwar 
world. 

"They  must  be  modernized." 


Letter  to  Martin  Humes 


OPA  Extension 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1946 
Mr.  CARNAHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my    remarks    in    the 
RicoKD,.I  include  the  following  letter: 

FxsTVS,  MO..  June  7.  1946. 

Hon.  A.  S.  J.  CAiWAHAN. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAR  Mr.  CARNAHAN :  I  havc  been  intend- 
ing to  write  you  for  some  time  in  reference 
to  the  OPA  situation.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  here,  that  Congress  could  make  no 
worce  mistake  than  to  reUeve  present  OPA 
restrictions.  Most  people  here  that  I  talk  to 
think  there  should  be  even  more,  rather  than 
less,  restrictions.  The  OPA  requirements 
have  been  frequently  violated  and  penalties 
have  been  assessed.  I  have  not  talked  to 
a  person  here  who  wanted  these  price  con- 
trols materially  changed  or  abolished,  ex- 
cept some  man  who  had  something  he  wantf  l 
to  sell  at  higher  than  celling  prices. 

The  price  of  building  materials,  of  course, 
is  Just  beyond  the  ability  of  any  ordinary 
laboring  man  or  mechanic  or  factory  em- 
ployee to  pay-  These  people  s?  nply  cannot 
own  a  home  under  present  conditions.  Why 
this  feature  has  not  been  better  handled  or 
could  not  be,  I  have  no  Idea,  but  we  aU  feel 
certain  that  if  price  ceilings  are  abolished  on 
meats,  dairy  products,  other  food,  clothing, 
and  other  necessities,  that  laboring  men  will 
simply  be  compelled  to  strike  and  will  be  jus- 
tified in  doing  so. 

Of  course,  we  are  way  back  here  In  the 
country,  but  there  Is  the  general  feeling  here 
that  people  cannot  undersUnd  why  Congress 
will  even  seriously  entertain  any  substantial 
changes  in  OPA  restrictions.  There  was  no 
ceiling  price  on  strawberries;  they  sold  as 
high  as  70  cents  a  quart. 
Yours  very  trtily, 

Albert  8.  Ewwis, 
Attorney  at  Law. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1946 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  a  letter  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Congress  or  thk  UKrrEr  States, 

HotTSE  or  Representativw, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  12. 1946. 
Mr.  Martin  Thames, 

Henderson,  Tex. 
Dear  Martin:    I  recall  your  letter  of  May 
17.    It  is  true,  on  February  23,  1939 — 61  days 
after  I  become  your  Congrtsaman— I  voUd 
to  fortify  Guam;  I  voted  for  the  Selective 
Service  Act  and  the  extensions  of  the  act; 
the  first  extension  passed  the  House  by  only 
one    vote — a    vote,    according    to    President 
Roosevelt,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  General 
Marshall,  which  saved  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.      I  voted  to  arm  our  ships;   I  voted 
to  permit  otir  ships  to  go  to  any  place  con- 
ducive to  the  success  of  our  war  effort — this 
measure,  although  backed  strongly  by  Presi- 
dent Rooaevelt,  passed  by  only   18  votes,  3 
weeks  before  Pearl  Harbor.    In  the  7>ij  years 
I  have  served  you  In  Congress  I  have  voted 
for  every  measure  to  strengthen   and   keep 
strong  America.      I  have  supported  all  legis- 
lation coming  before  the  House  to  bring  about 
an  enduring  peace,  and  all  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  this  feffort.     On  September  21,  1948, 
1    voted    for    the   Pul bright    resolution;    on 
June  7,  1945,  I  supported  and  voted  for  tlie 
Bretton  Wocds  agreement.    On  December  18, 
1945   I  voted  for  the  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act.    I  have  voted  for  every  measure- 
Including   terminal  leave,  housing,  surplus- 
property  preference  for  veterans  legislation— 
to  aid  and  raise  the  compensation  and  pay 
of  all  veterans,  their  widows  and  dependents, 
our  men  in  service,  and  their  dependents. 

I  am  the  author  of  H.  R.  2349— now  a 
law— to  adjust  the  pay  status  of  warrant 
officers.  On  December  18.  1943.  I  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  3875  to  provide  terminal  leave 
for  enlisted  men;  on  January  8.  1945. 1  intro- 
duced H.  R.  1160.  a  slightly  modified  form  of 
my  first  blU,  which  was  endorsed  by  the 
American  Legion;  I  was  1  of  218  Members 
of  tlie  House  to  sign  the  petition  which  su- 
thorlzed  the  bringing  cf  the  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  had  14  first  cou- 
sins in  service— 7  overseas:  1  was  an  officer.  13 
were  enlisted  men.  I  might  add  neither  hp.d 
an  independent  Income  to  sustain  his  de- 
pendents whUe  away  and  neither  had  3  or  4 
years  of  a  term  of  office  to  which  to  return. 
I  have  responded  to  every  request  of  veterans 
and  their  widows  and  dependents  to  repre- 
sent them  before  the  Washington  Board  of 
Vet4»rans'  Appeals;  I  have  supported  ttoe 
Committee  to  Investigate  Un-Aroerlcan  Ac- 
tivities, and  all  legislation  to  eliminate  sub- 
versive elements;  I  was  the  author  of  H.  B. 
4817— now  a  law— to  strengthen  our  immi- 
gration laws.  I  have  worked  to  prevent  de- 
lays- I  have  worked  sincerely  to  help  pre- 
vent inflation.  I  have  endeavored  to  aid 
and  I  have  supported  all  legislation  to  as- 
sist otu  farmers,  aged,  blind,  crippled,  unem- 
ployed, nnd  tlioae  who  toll,  our  independent 
and  small  businessmen,  and  our  boys  and 
girls  endeavoring  to  attend  school. 

In  the  74  years  I  have  been  your  Con- 
eressinan.  Congress,  with  the  exceptkm  of 
•ome  6  months,  has  been  in  session  all  or 
part  of  every  montii.  I  have  been  at  my 
p^  of  duty,  which   U  exacUy   what   waa 
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The  training  Is  one-sided  and  disturbs  the 
proportion  that  should  exist  between  the 
different  faculties  of  man.  Modern  educa- 
tion takes  the  mind,  endeavors  to  strengthen 
it,  to  sharpen  it,  to  irform  it,  and  to  get 
from  It  the  greatest  practical  result  within 

_  ..irron  iimif  r\f  tltTiP      ITrmwlprfcp  Biid  rlever- 


If  this  measure  becomes  law,  service- 
men will  be  able  to  more  leisurely  find 
the  kind  of  employment  for  which  they 
are  best  suited  in  civilian  life.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
overwhelmingly  for  H.  R.  4051  as  soon  as 


wheat  which  is  now  so  urgently  needed. 
This  order  is  thoroughly  un-American. 
It  smacks  of  fascism.  It  should  be 
promptly  rescinded.  I  predict  that  it 
will  be  rescinded  in  time  because  Ameri- 
can farmers,  if  I  know  them,  are  not 


^i^*»4-^mm 
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requested  of  the  membership  of  Congress  by 
our  Commander  in  Chief.  President  Roose- 
velt; the  Secretary  of  War;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Nary.  Yes.  I  have  been  at  my  post  of 
duty  Just  like  each  of  the  21  Texas  Members 
of  the  House  Is  at  hU  post  of  duty.  Just  like 
every  Member  of  the  435  Members  of  the 
House  and  96  Members  of  the  Senate  Is  at 
his  post  of  duty. 

I  have  had  9»^  years  of  legislative  experi- 
ence— T'i  years  In  a  wartime  Congress  deal- 
lug  with  war  and  postwar  measures.  I 
might  add.  I  have  served  on  seven  commit- 
tees In  Congress.  I  am  the  sixth  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  27  members  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  only  committee  on  which 
Speaker  Ratbukw  served  and  the  committee 
of  which  Speaker  Ratburn  was  chairman 
when  he  became  majority  leader  and  later 
Speaker. 

Always  I'm  glad  to  hear  from  you:  write 
me  any  time.     I  always  shall  he  gratefiU  for 
your   friendship.     Call    on   me   any   time. 
Your  friend. 

LlMOLXT   BECKWOKTH. 


Why  Bread  It  So  Scarce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main 
reason  why  the  American  housewife  can- 
not find  a  loaf  of  bread  at  the  market 
place  is  because  the  New  Deal  planners 
planned  it  that  way. 

The  New  Deal  Is  built  on  scarcity. 
There  is  nothing  the  New  Deal  planners 
fear  so  much  as  plenty  of  wheat,  plenty 
of  butter,  and  plenty  of  the  other  prod- 
ucts of  American  farms. 

The  New  Deal  has  intentionally  cre- 
ated scarcities  so  that  it  could  keep  food 
prices  high  and  could  establish  and  en- 
force Its  bureaucratic  control  over  the 
American  farmer. 

Every  wartime  food -production  pro- 
gram has  been  hamstrung  and  sabotaged 
by  the  New  Deal  fear  of  abundance.  Out 
of  one  corner  of  thfeir  mouths  they  have 
asked  the  farmer  for  all-out  production. 
Out  of  the  other  corner  they  have  warned 
him  against  producing  too  much. 

To  make  certain  he  did  not  produce 
too  much,  they  have  curtailed  his  sup- 
plies of  farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  and 
labor;  they  have  hampered  him  with  re- 
strictive quotas  and  regulations. 

We  are  now  asked  to-e3q?ort  millions 
of  tons  of  wheat  to  help  feed  the  world. 
Nobody  objects  to  this  if  we  have  the 
wheat.  But  for  several  years,  under  the 
New  Deal  program  of  controlled  scarcity, 
the  United  States  actually  imported  more 
wheat  than  it  exported.    For  example: 

Exports:  Bushels 

1C34  _. - 21.  532,  000 

19S9 15,929.000 

MM 21,584,000 

Total — - 69, 045. 000 

■         ■     ■      — 

Imports: 

1934 - 25.  134.  000 

1935 46.  638.  000 

X930 47.  924,  000 

Total r—  119.  696,  000 


In  1937  over  70  percent  of  the  wheat 
exported  was  subsidized  by  payment  of 
an  export  bounty;  in  1938  over  76  percent 
of  the  wheat  exported  was  subsidized; 
in  1939,  with  wheat  as  low  as  54  cents  per 
bushel,  a  25-  to  30-cent-per-bushel  ex- 
port subsidy  was  paid  on  wheat. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  to 
American  farmers  for  not  raising  wheat. 
One  big  Texas  operator  received  $112,000 
in  1  year  for  not  raising  wheat  and  other 
cropjs. 

Even  during  the  war  these  restrictions 
were  continued.  Wheat  farmers  were 
penalized  and  fined  for  harvesting  too 
much  wheat.  The  shackles  were  not  re- 
moved from  wheat  production  until 
August  1943. 

Farmers  knew  the  New  Deal  economy 
of  scarcity  was  a  failure  by  1939.  when 
the  price  of  wheat,  after  8  years  of  New 
Deal  pump  priming,  was  34  cents  a  bushel 
lower  than  it  was  10  years  before. 

Consumers,  too,  now  realize  that  an 
economy  of  scarcity  can  only  mean  mar- 
kets bare  of  bread,  meat,  and  butter — 
high  prices  caused  by  short  supplies — 
and  partial  failure  of  our  efforts  to  re- 
lieve world  starvation. 

This  administration  is  afraid  of  abun- 
dance. By  its  policies,  it  will  never  be 
able  to  relieve  starvation  abroad,  elim- 
inate malnutrition  in  America,  or  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  food  at  reasonable 
prices  for  consumers. 


Graduation  Address  to  Sacred  Heart 
Academy 


Donald  Barrows  Partridge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1946 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  note  the  passing  of 
Donald  Barrows  Partridge,  a  former 
member  of  this  body.  Born  in  Norway, 
Oxford  County,  in  my  State,  he  was  grad- 
uated from  his  local  high  school  and  from 
Bates  College,  the  latter  institution  con- 
ferring a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
1910.  Three  years  of  teaching  followed, 
then  admission  to  the  Maine  bar,  the  law 
becoming  thereafter  his  principal  inter- 
est. 

Other  activities  included  12  years  of 
service  as  clerk  of  courts  for  Oxford 
County,  clerk  of  his  native  town,  and  on 
the  Maine  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion. He  was  on  business  for  the  com- 
mission just  named,  at  Portland,  when 
his  death  occurred  June  5. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Seventy-second 
Congress  in  1930.  from  the  Maine  Second 
District,  which  then  included  six  coun- 
ties— Androscoggin.  Franklin.  Knox,  Lin- 
coln, Oxford,  and  Sagadahock.  Four  of 
these  counties  are  now  in  the  area  I  rep- 
resent. Because  of  redistricting.  the 
other  two  are  a  part  of  the  First  District. 

His  service  at  the  Nation's  Capital — 14 
years  ago — was  brief,  but  there  are  those, 
still  Members  of  this  body,  that  remember 
him  as  an  industrious  and  conscientious 
legislator.  He  was  highly  regarded  in  his 
native  town  and  throughout  the  State. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednecday.  June  12.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  address 
by  one  of  Montana's  outstanding  citizens, 
Monsignor  Denis  P.  Meade,  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy 
at  Missoula,  Mont.  I  commend  his  talk 
to  your  consideration  because  it  contains 
much  food  for  thought  for  all  of  us  in 
these  trying  times. 

Monsignor     Meade     Addresses     GRADUATDia 
Seniors   of   Sacred    Heart    Academy 

Rev.  Howard  Luger,  S.  J.,  pastor  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  parish,  conferred  the  diplomas 
on  the  graduates  of  Sacred  Heart  Academy 
Wednesday  night  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Church. 

Graduation  day  opened  with  a  special 
chapel  exercise  at  10  a.  m.  at  the  academy. 
Rev.  Joseph  Stack,  S.  J.,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  a  former  pastor  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
parish.  Missoula,  addressed  the  entire  student 
body  on  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  ThlB 
month  Is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Father 
Stack's  membership  In  the  Jesuit  order  and 
he  was  present  for  the  fiftieth  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  academy. 

An  assembly  followed  at  which  the  seniors 
presented  their  class  will  and  prophecy,  con- 
cluding with  the  singing  of  the  school  songs 
and  the  hanging  of  the  senior  class  picture. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  D.  P.  Meade  addressed  the 
graduates  at  the  evening  exercises. 

THS    ADDRESS 

Excerpts  from  his  address  follow: 
'•  'A  young  man  according  to  his  way,  even 
when  he  Is  old  wU!  not  depart  from  it'" 
(Proverbs  xxll:  6). 

"As  the  mighty  tree  was  once  a  tiny  sap- 
ling, so  the  full-grown  man  or  woman  was 
once  a  helpless  babe.  And  as  the  tender 
sapling  contains  all  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  the  stately  monarch  of  the  forest,  so 
the  child  contains  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  man.  As  the  strength  and  growth  of  the 
tree  Is  developed  by  Its  resistance  to  the 
elements  that  surround  It,  so  our  characteris- 
tics, so  the  courses  of  our  individual  lives,  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  our  wills  upon  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  These  circumstances 
which  affect  us  most  deeply  and  last  the 
longest  are  those  which  belong  to  our  youth. 
There  are  some  who  say  that  a  man  Is  made 
or  marred  in  the  first  5  or  6  years  of  his  life." 

MUST  BEGIN   EARLT 

"If  religion  and  mor&llty  are  not  early 
Inculcated,  they  seldom  become  a  second 
nattire  and  wUl  with  difficulty  attain  the 
necessary  strength  for  a  full  Christian  life. 
The  Christian  education  of  youth  therefore 
Is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  It  can- 
not be  begun  too  early,  nor  can  It  be  carried 
out  with  too  great  efficiency. 

"The  proper  education  of  a  human  being 
is  the  training  of  him  as  a  whole,  the  devel- 
opment of  all  his  faculties,  the  preparation 
of  him  for  all  his  duties,  the  making  of  him, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  perfect  man.  A  dis- 
proportionate development  of  any  one  facili- 
ty to  the  neglect  of  others  Is  In  itself  an 
imperfection,  and  it  generally  involves  the 
Impairment  or  arrested  development  of  the 
other  faculties.    •     •     • 

"Education  as  It  is  understood  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  today  Is  by  no  means  the 
trail  (ng  of  the  whole  man,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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The  training  Is  one-sided  and  disturbs  the 
proportion  that  should  exist  between  the 
different  facvUtles  of  man.  Modern  educa- 
tion takes  the  mind,  endeavors  to  strengthen 
it,  to  sharpen  It,  to  Irform  It.  and  to  get 
from  It  the  greatest  practical  result  within 
a  given  limit  of  time.  Knowledge  and  clever- 
ness, however,  are  by  no  means  the  only 
equipment  which  man  needs  for  the  many 
works  of  life.  Yet  from  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion the  un-Chrlstian  world  expects  the  best 
results.  Knowledge  is  indeed  power  but  spe- 
cial training  is  needed  to  teach  the  proper  , 
use  of  power.  The  world  forgets  that  the 
mere  possession  of  power  affords  no  assur- 
ance against  the  mischievous  vise  of  power. 
Need  I  labor  this  point  In  vie  .7  of  tlie  state 
of  the  world  at  this  very  moment?" 

SAO   EXAMPLES 

"History  affords  many  sad  examples  of 
great  Intellect  and  creat  Intellectual  train- 
ing without  virtue.  Solomon  was  one  of  the 
wisest  of  men  but  he  forgot  the  law  of  the 
Lord  and  sank  Into  the  depths  of  lust  and 
Idolatry.     •     •     • 

"Who  have  been,  after  all.  the  greatest 
enemies  of  human  progress  and  especially 
of  human  happiness,  of  Kberty,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  society  but  those  who  have  had  and 
now  have  all  the  power  that  secular  educa- 
tion can  give.  Cruel  tyrants,  reckless  con- 
querors, profligate  ctatesmen.  swindling 
financiers,  crooked  politicians,  corrupt  teach- 
ers of  youth— these  pests  of  humanity  are 
usually  endowed  with  Intelligence  and  knowl- 
edge but  are  deficient  In  moral  and  spir- 
itual tralnmg. 

"This  sort  of  education  after  a  century  of 
sway  over  our  Nation  and  the  world  Is  now 
bearing  the  fruit  we  might  naturally  expect. 
Crimes,  the  very  Ingenuity  of  which  betray  a 
brilliant  and  trained  mind,  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  vlclotisness  and  cruelty  dis- 
played in  their  execution  Indicate  a  bar- 
barous age  rather  than  the  refinement  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  would  seem  the 
more  schools  we  build  the  more  Jails  we 
need.     •     •     • 

"There  Is,  among  the  many  gifts  of  Gcd. 
hardly  any  more  important,  hardly  any 
greater  blessing  than  that  of  a  good,  thor- 
ough education,  embracing  the  body,  the 
mind,  the  heart,  and  the  soul.  To  secure  this 
kind  of  education  has  ever  been  the  aim  of 
the  Catholic  school." 


If  this  measure  becomes  law,  service- 
men will  be  able  to  more  leisurely  find 
the  kind  of  employment  for  which  they 
are  best  suited  in  civilian  life.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
overwhelmingly  for  H.  R.  4051  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Terminal  Leave  Pay  for  Enlisted  Men  Aid 
to  Rehabilitating  Veterans 


wheat  which  is  now  so  urgently  needed. 
This  order  is  thoroughly  un-American. 
It  smacks  of  fascism.  It  should  be 
promptly  rescinded.  I  predict  that  it 
will  be  rescinded  in  time  because  Ameri- 
can farmers,  if  I  know  them,  are  not 
going  to  stand  for  this  type  of  dictator- 
ship. 


Dictatorship  in  the  United  States  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  KAGEN 

OF   leiNNEEOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
listed service  personnel  of  this  Nation 
must  be  pleased,  indeed,  to  observe  that 
Congressman  Rogers'  terminal  leave  bill, 
H.  R.  4051,  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives without  a  dissenting  vote. 

I  was  among  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  signed  the  petition  to  have  this 
bill  reported  out  of  committee  and  was  in 
hearty  agreement  with  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
enlisted  personnel  need  this  extra  pay 
to  readjust  themselves  to  civilian  life.  It 
is  necessary  in  order  to  eliminate  unfair 
discrimination  between  enlisted  men  and 
officers. 


The  Real  Labor  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1946 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  a  constituent  who 
is  in  the  grain  business.  It  concerns  the 
ill-advised  amendment  No.  8  to  War 
Pood  Order  No.  144.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows: 

Deak  Mr.  Hopi:  Please  advise  me  how  to 
keep  out  of  JaU.  or.  at  least,  which  Jail  I  wUl 
be  In  under  the  foUowing  circumstances: 

Under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  WPO 
Order  No.  144.  amendment  8,  I  am  Instructed 
to  make  a  storage  customer  sell  me  one-half 
of  the  wheat  which  he  brings  in  and  legally 
tenders  me  for  storage  In  my  pubUc  ware- 
house. 

If  I  don't  do  this.  I  am  threatened  with  a 
very  fancy  list  of  penalties,  but  If  I  do  do  it, 
I  am  threatened,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
another  fancy  list  of  penalties  for  violating 
the  State  and  Federal  Warehoxisc  Acts,  which 
provide  that  a  bonded  warehouseman  must 
accept  storage  grain  from  anybody  tendering 
It  In  good  faith  If  he  has  the  room.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  we  now 
have  the  room. 

If  I  am  In  Jail  at  election  time.  I  probably 
won't  get  to  vote. 

I  also  am  in  receipt  of  another  letter 
from  a  large  grain  company  operating 
both  terminal  warehouses  and  country 
elevators.  This  letter  In  part  reads  as 
follows : 

Deah  Ma.  HoF«:  I  read  In  the  paper  and 
hear  on  the  radio  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  make  the  farmer  sell 
half  of  his  wheat  he  delivers  to  the  groin 
elevators  and  that  the  grain  elevators  in 
turn  must  sell  half  of  the  wheat  they  buy  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Under  the  State  public  warehouse  law.  we 
must  take  for  storage,  as  long  as  we  have 
room,  the  wheat  a  farmer  wishes  to  deliver 
to  us  for  storage  and  give  him  a  warehouse 
receipt. 

You  see,  then,  we  are  governed  by  two  con- 
flicting iaws.  Which  shall  we  obey?  Nat- 
urally, we  expect  our  country  elevator  man- 
agers to  accept  any  and  all  wheat  for  storage 
that  a  farmer  desires  to  deliver,  as  long  as 
we  have  room.  If  the  farmer  does  not  choose 
to  sell  half  of  his  wheat,  then  that,  no  doubt. 
Is  something  to  be  settled  between  himself 
and  the  Government.  Are  we  correct  In  this, 
and  if  not,  what  are  we  to  do? 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  two  letters 
show  very  clearly  that  the  order  in  ques- 
tion was  drafted  without  the  careful  con- 
sideration which  any  order  of  such  im- 
portance should  have  received.  As  I 
pointed  out  on  May  23  there  is  certainly 
grave  question  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  such  an  order.  Laying  that  question 
aside  there  Is  rnaall  likelihood  that  the 
order  will  be  successful  in  securing  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OlFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

THE  HEAL  LABOR  PmOBLSlI 

The  administration's  so-called  labor  policy 
appears  to  be  confused  and  aimless  only  if 
it  is  viewed  as  separate  and  distinct  from 
anything  else  that  goes  on  in  Washington. 

It  takes  on  a  very  different  aspect  when  It 
Is  considered  In  conjunction  with  almost 
every  other  administration  "policy." 

It  Is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  New  Deal's 
reconversion  program,  by  which  the  supply 
of  merchandise — from  fuels  and  raw  mate- 
rials to  finished  products,  from  the  farms 
and  cattle  ranges  to  the  meat  packers  and  the 
dairy  kitchens,  from  the  cotton  fields  and 
wool  yards  to  the  textile  mUls  and  the  cloth- 
ing shops — is  bossed  from  the  Capital  by  the 
Administrator  of  CivUian  Production,  by  the 
Offlce  of  Price  Administration,  and  by  the 
Economic  Stabilizer. 

It  embodies  the  same  spirit  and  purpose 
as  the  administration's  housing  plans  and  a 
long  list  of  similar  legislative  schemes,  rang- 
ing from  socialized  medicine  and  Federal 
control  of  scientific  research  to  vast  central- 
ised satrapies  supplanting  State  and  local 
goveriunenU  in  the  great  river  valleys. 

It  belongs  In  the  same  category  as  the  Brit- 
ish loan  agreement  and  the  use  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  funds,  the  actual  effect  of  whicli 
wUl  be  to  create  an  international  trade  cr- 
ganlaatlon  in  which  American  finance.  In- 
dustry, and  commerce  will  be  subjected  to 
bureaucratic  domination  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home. 

The  policy  Is,  in  fact,  one  segment  in  a 
complete  system  of  controUed  economy  that 
is  bein::  riveted  part  by  part  upon  the  un- 
comprehending Nation  by  diverse  and  devioxis 
methods. 

At  present  thte  labor  policy  Is  being  en- 
forced in  the  guise  of  emergency  measures 
to  deal  with  the  long  series  of  demoralizing 
strikes  In  vital  Industries. 

President  Truman's  temporary  antlstrlke 
bin  would  have  given  congressional  sanc- 
tion to  the  policy  for  an  indeterminate  pe- 
riod. 

Within  that  period  permanent  legislation 
was  to  be  prepared:  and.  with  so  much  power 
already  exercised  by  the  Government,  It  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  permanent 
law  would  simply  make  the  emergency  per- 
manent. 

The  essence  of  the  New  Deal's  postwar  la- 
bor policy  Is  governnaentel  wage  fixing. 

The  wage  fixing  Is  aocooapllshed  by  the 
device  of  Government  seizure  of  private  prop- 
erty in  which  a  strike  occurs— a  peaoetlme 
mlsuae  of  a  wartime  power  which  wm  tint 
fiagranUy  and  unconstitutionally  abused  In 
the  Montgomery  Ward  seiaure. 

Having  seized  a  plant  cr  Industry,  the 
administration  substitutes  Government  op- 
eration lor  private  operation. 
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The  next  step  Is  for  the  Government  to 
settle  the  strike — Itself  determining,  accept- 
ably to  the  labor  bosess.  the  wage  rates  and 
working  conditions  of  the  men  by  a  pretense 
of  collective  bargaining. 

When  that  has  been  done,  the  owners  and 
operators,  who  have  no  voice  In  the  strike 
settlement,  can  recover  their  properties  only 


"Draft  Fiasco  Comes  Home"  are  so  Incon- 
sistent with  your  previous  editorial  sanity 
and  consistency  they  come  as  a  distinct  shock 
to  my  long  years  of  Implicit  faith  in  the 
Journal.  You  call  It  cowardly  for  Congress 
to  exempt  the  18-  and  19-year-old  youths 
from  the  draft  extension,  and  In  the  later 
editorial  call  the  Wisconsin  Congressmen  by 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  enlightening 
article  appeared  quite  recently,  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star  on  the  subject  of  milk, 
and  milk  products.  Under  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
the  article,  which  follows: 
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Four  million  veterans  would  be  unem- 
ployed next  fall  unless  new  Jobs  continued 
to  be  created. 

The  Administrator  said  also: 
It   Is   time   we  stopped   Indulging   In   the 
sacriflces  of  veterans  and  worked  harder  In- 
stead to  fulfill  their  wants.     It  Is  time  we 
took  stock  of  the  promises  we  made  while 

At.....   ..'A..A    o^*ll    .-.forcAQG        THo    VAt<»r'-.r»s*    Art. 


sands  of  captured  enemy  patents,  proc- 
esses, and  trade  secrets.  Let  us  take  a 
few  cases,  for  example.  Who  are  more 
entitled  to  the  profits  from  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  commercially  useful  en- 
emy patents,  processes,  and  trade  secrets 
than  the  families  of  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  who  gave  their  sweat,  blood. 


the  most  powerful  force  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Having  served 
once  in  war  they  will  gladly  serve  again 
in  an  economic  war  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  for  all  our  people,  increase  pros- 
perity, and  help  to  prevent  World  War 
III.  If  we  give  them  this  chance  through 
the  Veterans'  Corporation  to  contribute 
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The  next  step  1»  for  the  Government  to 
setUe  the  strike — Itself  determining,  accept- 
ably to  the  labor  bosess,  the  wage  rates  and 
working  conditions  of  the  men  by  a  pretense 
of  collective  bargaining. 

When  that  has  been  done,  the  owners  and 
operators,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  strike 
settlement,  can  recover  their  properties  only 
by  accepting  the  terms  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  labor  bosses  have  made. 

There  is  no  assurance,  in  law  or  elsewhere, 
that  the  settlements  will  be  such  as  the  af- 
fected industries  will  be  financially  able  to 
sustain— the  alternative  prospect  being  con- 
tmuous  Government  operation,  or  Govern- 
ment ownership. 

In  his  emergency  antistrlke  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  a  still  further  usurpation— 
that  any  profits  accruing  during  Government 
operation  should  not  be  left  to  the  business 
but  should  be  retained  by  the  Government. 

Here  is  a  form  of  outright  confiscation  the 
like  of  which  has  never  before  been  suggested 
by  an  American  administration. 

There  is  a  way— an  American  way — of  solv- 
ing the  labor  problem,  tut  it  )-•  not  the  New 
Deal's  way. 

First.  Legislation  is  needed  to  abolish  the 
Inequities  and  racketeering  evils  inherent  in 
the  Wagner  Act. 

Second.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Acts  must 
be  applied  in  politics  against  labor  unions  as 
well  as  business  corporations. 

Third.  Labor  unions  should  be  required  to 
Incorporate,  to  hold  honest  elections,  and  to 
account  for  their  funds. 

Fourth.  Labor  unions  as  weL  as  employers 
should  be  held  legally  liable  for  breach  of 
contracts. 

Fifth.  The  equity  powers  of  the  courts  to 
Issue  injunctions  In  strikes,  especially  against 
Illegal  actions,  should  be  fully  restored. 

Sixth.  Judicial  tribunals  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine as  arbitrators  all  labor  disputes  should 
be  established.  Impartial  courts  to  which 
labor  or  Industry  could  readily  resort,  Just 
as  citizens  now  appeal  to  civil  courts  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  and  settlement  of 
disputes.  Instead  of  taking  the  law  violently 
Into  their  own  hands. 

Two  things  must  be  abolished :  ( 1  Govern- 
mental seizure,  by  Executive  orders,  of 
private  property  and  (2)  wage  fixing  by  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracies  or  political  ap- 
pointees. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  have  permanent  power  to  deter- 
mine wages,  then  also  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  have  permanent  power  to  fix 
prices  and  to  control  all  the  processes  of 
production  and  distribution. 

This  is  obviously  the  power  the  New  Deal 
wants — and  is  really  using  now— because  it 
Is  a  part  of  the  New  Deal's  entire  program 
of  socialism  and  regimentation. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  New  Deal  must 
not  have  If  the  American  people  are  to  be- 
come again  a  free  people  and  if  cur  match- 
less economic  and  social  progress  is  to  be 
resumed. 


Extension  of  SelectiTe  Senrice  Act 


"Draft  Fiasco  Comes  Home"  are  so  incon- 
sistent with  your  previous  editorial  sanity 
and  consistency  they  come  as  a  distinct  shock 
to  my  long  years  of  implicit  faith  in  the 
Journal.  You  call  it  cowardly  for  Congress 
to  exempt  the  18-  and  19-year-old  youths 
from  the  draft  extension,  and  in  the  later 
editorial  call  the  Wisconsin  Congressmen  by 
name  as  leaders  in  the  so-called  fiasco.  Just 
how  do  you  get  that  way?  What  actual  use 
would  an  13-  or  19-year-old  boy  be  in  that 
purely  occupational  force?  That  is  a  police- 
man's Job  that  requires  age  and  matured 
Judgment.  The  only  explanation  for  your 
stand  is  .that  you  too  have  Joined  the  great 
army  of  the  brass  hats  In  their  drive  for  a: 
militaristic  form  of  government  here.  This 
draft  extension  of  teen-aged  youths  is  Just 
the  forerunner  of  a  permanent  peacetime  con- 
scription that  Is  Just  as  unconstitutional  and 
undemocratic  as  any  other  form  of  human 
slavery.  Have  you  actually  fallen  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  plea  to  the  effect  that  a  years 
training  under  such  plan  will  help  to  build 
up  the  physical  and  moral  character  of  the 
youths  of  the  land?  If  you  have,  you  should 
consult  a  good  psychiatrist,  or  better  still, 
take  a  poll  of  the  judiciary  of  your  own  State. 
They  have  seen  boys  come  and  go  to  these 
trainlnsc  camps  and  have  had  occasion  to  be 
confronted  with  many  of  them  on  their  re- 
turn. To  be  taught  the  &ne  arts  of  mtirder 
as  a  substitute  for  government  by  law;  to 
herd  together  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys 
Just  on  the  brink  of  manhood  without  the 
social  contacts  or  home  ties  that  they  sorely 
need  at  that  age.  doesn't  breed  character  nor 
respect  for  the  opposite  sex.  nor  regard  for 
law  and  order. 

And  lastly  there  is  no  need  for  them  in  the 
armed  forces  now  or  in  the  long-distant 
future,  notwithstanding  what  either  the 
President  or  General  Eisenhower  says  about 
it.  An  advance  in  pay  for  the  private  will 
bring  all  the  volunteers  needed.  All  this 
needling  of  Russia  and  communism  Is  a  well- 
planned  propaganda  to  make  the  people  of 
this  country  fall  for  a  standing  army  of  such 
huge  proportions  as  to  keep  our  heirs  and 
assigns  on  the  delinquent  tax  rolls  for  a 
hundred  years. 

R.  S.  COWTE. 

Circuit  Judge. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

CnCCTT  COVUT  CHAMBERS,  COtntT  HOUSS, 

La  Crcsse,  Wis. 
To  the  Editor  Mn.wAX7KZB  Journal: 

Your  editorials  In  recent  issues  of  the 
Journal  entitled  "A  Cowardly  Draft  Bill"  and 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  enlightening 
article  appeared  quite  recently,  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star  on  the  subject  of  milk, 
and  milk  products.  Under  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
the  article,  which  follows: 

WATCHFtn,  wArriN::  on  milk 

Advances  In  prices  on  milk,  cream,  and 
butter  have  come  after  long  demands  that 
OPA  abandon  its  stubborn  refusal  to  encotir- 
age  greater  production,  by  Inducements  to 
producers.  Milk  In  the  Indianapolis  area 
has  gone  up  1  cent  a  quart,  cream  1  cent  a 
half-pint,  and  butter  10  cents  a  pound. 
Producer  prices  on  bulk  milk  have  been 
raised  40  cents  a  hundredweight. 

Chances  are  that  milk  production  will  not 
be  increased  materially,  although  the  upturn 
is  likely  to  keep  more  farmers  In  the  market. 
That  will  prevent  an  even  more  acute  short- 
age. Demand  has  been  heavier  and  condi- 
tions would  be  aggravated  through  decline 
In  current  supplies. 

The  public  win  be  especially  gratified  if 
butter  output  emerges  from  the  period  of 
virtual  rationing.  Many  families  have  diffi- 
culty getting  adequate  supplies  either  of 
butter  or  substitutes.  Utility  of  the  hotel, 
club  or  restaurant  roll  has  been  diminishing 
because  one  anemic  pat  is  utterly  Insuffici- 
ent for  an  average  meal. 

The  upturn  In  milk  prices,  therefore,  may 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  OPA  blunder  In 
maintaining  Inadequate  ceiling  prices. 
Something  drastic  must  be  done  to  elimi- 
nate conditions  which.  In  many  instances, 
are  worse  than  the  public  endured  during 
the  war.  Sacrifices  then  were  made  cheer- 
fully, for  they  contributed  to  victory.  Cur- 
rent Washington  bungling,  without  the  war 
excuse,  leads  to  suspicion  that  some  of  the 
economic  planners  have  made  permanent 
regimentation  of  the  citizen  a  major 
objective. 


OPA  Price  Fixing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jxine  12,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
almost  impc.«:sible  to  contemplate  the 
very  great  and  grave  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  by  the  OPA.  Of  course,  the 
people  realize  that  those  mistakes  have 
been  made,  but  those  in  charge  of  OPA— 
those  who  fix  price  ceilings— are  the  very 
last  to  realize  just  what  mistakes  they 
have  made.  Evidently  men  of  little,  or 
no  experience  have  charge  of  price  fix- 
ing, cr  those  who  do  have  charge  of  that 
feature  in  that  agency  care  very  little 
about  the  problems  the  people  are  facing 
in  this  critical  period.  However,  the 
OPA  continues  on  its  way,  taking  the 
people  along  with  it — and  all  along  the 
way  we  find  the  stragglers,  those  who 
have  been  forced  out  of  their  businesses, 
who  are  left  behind — except,  may  we  say, 
those  who  have  been  driven  into  the  black 
markets,  and  they  are  trying  to  with- 
stand the  blow  directed  at  every  busi- 
nessman in  our  country. 


Veterans'  Unemployment  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA11VES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1946 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  introduction  of  H.  R.  6746,  2  years 
of  intensive  work  have  gone  into  the 
preparation  of  this  legislation  by  the  best 
authorities  we  could  find  in  the  country 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  government, 
veterans'  affairs,  industrial  engineering, 
banking,  finance,  economy,  business,  in- 
dustry, and  overseas  trade.  We  have  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  enable  this  legis- 
lation to  fill  the  gap  that  is  wide  open 
and  the  problem  that  is  the  most  serious 
before  the  Nati6n  today— that  is,  veter- 
ans' unemployment. 

With  the  pressure  on  Congress  and  the 
Government  attending  reconversion  from 
war  to  peace,  we  have  neglected  the  most 
important  matter  of  all.  There  is  more 
business  on  veterans'  affairs  before  the 
Congress  than  all  other  matters  com- 
bined. The  most  important  of  all  vet- 
erans' problems  is  that  of  unemployment. 

General  Bradley,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator, stated  the  problem  quite 
clearly  on  Monday  of  this  week  in  ad- 
dressing the  Thirty-first  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  Kiwanis  International,  in  saying: 
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Four  million  veterans  would  be  unem- 
ployed next  fall  unless  new  Jobs  continued 
to  be  created. 

The  Administrator  said  also: 
/  It  Is  time  we  stopped  indulging  In  the 
sacriflces  of  veterans  and  worked  herder  in- 
stead to  fulfill  their  wants.  It  is  time  we 
took  stock  of  the  promises  we  made  while 
they  were  still  overseas.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
'  ministration  with  its  GI  provisions  can  offer 
only  a  narrow  foothold  to  veterans.  Al- 
though Jobs  are  the  No.  1  issue,  our  Admin- 
istration is  limited  to  helping  veterans  with 
on'y  training  for  Jobs. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R. 
6746.  known  as  the  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  National  Economic  Davelop- 
ment  Corporation  Act  as  the  answer  to 
General  B.adley's  alarming  statement. 
It  is  our  direct  interest  to  veterans  and 
to  all  cur  people  in  every  community  to 
pass  this  legislation  in  this  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.    This  program  will  be  no  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers.    On  the  contrary 
it  will  reduce  their  taxes  as  it  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  government  and  reduce  the 
billions  of  dollars  paid  to  idle  veterans. 
Veterans  are  already  facing  acute  un- 
employment problems  that  will  be  fur- 
ther aggravated.   On  account  of  the  time 
lost  in  war  service  they  will  have  greater 
,    diflSculty   getting    into    and   staging   in 
business  than  the  average  businessman 
and  professional  person.    The  veterans 
are  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  their 
loss    cf    job    opportunities,    job    prop- 
erty   rights,   job    seniority,    experience, 
financial  gain,  and  contacts  suffered  by 
them  during  their  war  service:   7,000,- 
000    veterans    have    no    reemployment 
rights  and  of  these  4  000,000  had  no  oc- 
cupation of  any  consequence  prior  to  mili- 
tary service  and  have  no  particular  job  to 
return  to;  2.500,000  discharged  veterans 
are  unemployed  of  whom  more  than  1,- 
500,000  are  drawing  unemployment  com- 
pensation.   There  are  more  than  350,000 
disabled  veterans  of  World  War  II  who 
have  registered  for  work  but  cannot  find 

it. 

The  phenomenal  technological  war- 
time advancement  will  produce  increas- 
ingly more  and  more  peacetime  products 
and  utilize  fewer  and  fewer  people.  In 
this  technological  unemployment  the 
veterans  will  be  at  a  disadvantage.  Dur- 
ing the  recessions  and  depressions  be- 
tween World  War  I  and  II  there  were  as 
many  as  1.500,000  veterans  on  the  relief 
rolls  at  one  time.  With  three  times  as 
many  veterans  cf  World  War  II  as  of 
V/orld  War  I  it  is  clear  that  a  cycle  of 
boom  and  bust  will  give  us  more  than 
three  times  as  many  World  War  II  veter- 
ans unemployed  unless  we  take  action 
now. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Congress 
in  this  seventy-ninth  session  to  serve  the 
veteran,  labor,  and  all  the  people.  This 
Is  a  real  opportunity  for  organized  labor, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  providing  em- 
ployment for  the  millions  of  unemployed 
veterans,  the  inevitable  conflicts  will  be 
avoided  by  taking  the  veterans  off  the 
unemployment  rolls.  The  objectives  of 
this  act  will  open  up  new  segments  of  our 
economy,  make  use  of  untapped  and  un- 
developed natural  resources,  supply  for- 
eign countries  with  the  unprecedented 
demand  for  \merican  goods  and  services, 
and  mr.ke  use  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  captured  enemy  patents,  proc- 
esses, and  trade  secrets.  Let  us  take  a 
few  cases,  for  example.  Who  are  more 
entitled  to  the  profits  from  the  hundreds 
of  thoiLsands  of  commercially  useful  en- 
emy patents,  processes,  and  trade  secrets 
than  the  families  of  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  who  gave  their  sweat,  blood, 
and  lives  to  capture?  Shall  we  give  these 
captured  assets,  as  we  did  after  World 
War  I,  to  big  corporations  and  monopo- 
lies that  do  not  need  them;  or  shall  we 
give  them  to  the  most  deserving  group  of 
cur  people  who  have  won  them  with  their 
own  hands?  These  enemy  patents,  proc- 
esses, and  secrets  will  enable  our  veter- 
ans to  spread  the  base  of  our  economy 
and  drive  a  new  wedge  toward  an  ever- 
expanding  economy  instead  of  a  re- 
stricted economy  for  the  few  big  corpo- 
rations. 

It  would  require  the  writing  of  many 
books  to  describe  in  detail  how  this  Vet- 
erans' Corporation  will  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers one  penny  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  reduce  their  taxes.  This  program 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  government,  re- 
duce the  billions  of  dollars  which  will  be 
paid  to  idle  veterans  in  the  form  of  un- 
employment compensation  or  bonuses,  or 
other  palliatives  which  at  best  cannot 
take  the  place  of  gainful  careers  in  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

This  is  without  a  doubt  the  greatest 
opportunity  in  American  history  to  raise 
our  standard  of  living  for  all  the  people 
and,  at  the  same  time,  discharge  an  obli- 
gation to  the  veterans  who  gave  their 
sweat  and  blood  to  defend  our  way  of 
hfe.     It  is  an  amazing  situation  when 
one  stops  to  think  that  by  this  piece  of 
legislation  we  can  utilize  the  unused  war 
plants  and  equipment  of  the  Nation  to 
meet  the  serious  backlog  and  shortages 
of  consumer  and  durable  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  to  supply  the  world  with  the 
new  phenomenal  demand  for  American 
products  and  services  merely  by  putting 
the  unused  skills  of  our  unemployed  vet- 
erans to  work.   It  is  far  simpler  than  de- 
vising an  atomic  bomb,  or  planning  an 
invasion,  or  fighting  a  world  wa'r  to  a 
conclusion,  yet  we  know  it  can  work  if 
we  put  our  American  genius  for  organi- 
zation to  work  on  this  program  now.    It 
is  within  the  power  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  to  discharge  its  great  obligation 
to  those  who  actually  fought  the  war  to 
preserve  our  Nation.    It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  retain  American  leader- 
ship throughout  the  world  and  fortify 
the  peace  of  the  world  by  exchange  of 
trade  and  free  ideas.    Who  are  better 
prepared  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  United  States  internally   and  eco- 
nomically in  world-wide  trade  and  inter- 
national relationship  with  other  coun- 
tries than  the  veterans  of  cur  foreign 
wars.    In  fact,  it  is  possible  and  probable 
that  our  veterans  can  so  strengthen  the 
United  States— in  turn  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations — that  they  alone  will  be 
the  most  important  factor  in  preventing 
World  War  III.     This  will  assure  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  desiring  peace,  free- 
dom and  prosperity  that  their  dreams 
will  actually  come  true.    Twenty  million 
living  veterans  cf  our  wars  with  their 
families  and  friends  represent  potentially 


the  most  powerful  force  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Having  served 
once  in  war  they  will  gladly  serve  again 
in  an  economic  war  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  for  all  our  people,  increase  pros- 
perity, and  help  to  prevent  World  War 
III.  If  we  give  them  this  chance  through 
the  Veterans'  Corporation  to  contribute 
their  moral  support  and  energies  to  the 
success  of  this  program,  they  can  again 
serve  the  Nation. 

Among  the  features  of  the  bill  are: 
First,  special  provisions  for  creating  gain- 
ful job  and  business  opportunities  for  the 
disabled  veterans  who  virtually  cannot 
find  employment  under  present  condi- 
tions; second,  provisions  to  enable  vet- 
erans to  trade  abroad  so  as  at  the  same 
time  to  meet  the  new  great  demand  in 
other  countries  for  American  goods  and 
services  and  promote  friendship  and  con- 
fidence in  countries  such  as  China,  Korea. 
India,  Iraq.  France,  Iran,  Turkey;  and, 
third,  authority  for  the  Corporation  to  se- 
cure its  funds  by  selling  its  bonds  to  the 
general  public,  through,  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  permit  direct  and  patriotic  participa- 
tion of  the  people  in  this  veterans'  en- 
terprise. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  Veterans' 
Corporation  could  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  by  promoting  international  co- 
operation and  confidence  anjong  nations, 
consider  the  case  of  modernizing  China. 
The  Government  of  China  is  interested 
in  having  discharged  veterans  who 
can  serve  as  technical  niissionaries  to 
aid  in  the  modernization  and  economic 
strengthening  of  their  country.  This 
program  for  our  veterans  would  open 
vast  new  and  perpetuating  markets  for 
American  goods  and  services  and  create 
fuller  markets  for  American  goods  and 
services.  This  veterans'  program  will 
create  fuller  employment  not  only  for 
veterans  but  for  all  American  workers. 
Peaceful  economic  approaches  to  China 
and  other  countries  would  eliminate 
promptly  many  of  the  world  trouble  cen- 
ters and  assiu-e  peace. 

The  Veterans'  Employment  and  Na- 
tional Economic  Development  Corpora- 
tion would  thus  open  up  for  these  veterans 
gainful  career  opportunities.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  enable  these  veterans  to 
stimulate  increased  prosperity  for  all 
Americans  and  fortify  by  peaceful  means 
our  national  security. 


Comparative  Provision$  of  Present  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act;  Original  Crasser 
Bill  and  Committee  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 
Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  consent 
granted  to  me.  I  wish  to  give  the  House 
the  benefit  of  the  following  analysis: 
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Comparatire  provisions  of  present  BaUroad  Metirement  Act:  original  Crosser  bill  (H.  R.  1362) ;  and  committee  amendments  to  H.  R.  1362 


Covcncr, 


RHlttmmt  bcacfiU:  A«e  n- 

tiremcat. 


Dtebibty  retifcment 


CompuUtlon    of   retirement 
•nnaitin. 


iretiffnient  benefit. 
Minimuzn  retirement  bmeilt. 


BarrlTor  and  de«th  benefits: 
Cieneral  proTWoM. 


Ketiirinent  tax  rates. 


Jan.  1.  ItOT,  to  Dec.  31, 11)30 
Jan.  1,  ISMO,  to  !)«•.  tl,  1M2 
Jan.  1. 1043,  to  Dec.  31. 1»l.^ 
Jan.  1. 1»4«'s  to  Dec  31.  li>4«i. 
Jan.  I,  I»47.  to  Dec.  31.  im«. 
Jan.  1, 19491  to  Dee.  31,  IMI . 
Jan.  1, 1»52and  thereafter.. 


Raiiroad   unemployment   in- 

suianee: 

Maximum  benetJt  period.. 

Maximum  weekly  beaoAt 

Minimum  weekly  benefit. 

8lcknp$.<:  and  mater- 

Dity  benrflts. 


Vneaptoyment 
rate*. 


tai 


Prr?rnt  Railroad  .\rt 


Original  Crosser  bill  (11.  R.  1.3&;) 


Commitfpt>  amendments  (H.  R.  13C2) 


Dcaigaed  to  be  the  same  as  and<*r  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  with  only  tew  modifications. 
CkoflfaUr  apeak  in?  not  intended  tor<>  btyond 
tanOy  regarded  as  railrcMd  workers. 


;  at  tge  65  irrespective 


Both  males  and  (pma)< 
ot  lenftth  of  service. 

B«h  males  and  fc>ma!e«  at  aee  flO-W  aftir 
»  years  or  arrviee.  bat  wiili  cut-back  of  ow 
on<-hundred-and-eightieth  for  each  motjth 
under  65. 

I'eraoas  with  30  or  more  years  of  serv lee  who 
become  totally  and  Krtuancntly  disii)iK-<i 
(oeeopationnl  or  otherwise)  may  retire. 
rapMiess  of  aee.  If  worker  has  lesi  than  30 
y  '     rvice  he  may  ehiim  a  pension  at  ajte 

'  •  ''t  to  a  reduction  or  (cutbackj  for 

f^ —  u..,;.;ti  under  65. 


(i)  2  percent  of  first  $50  of  average  monthly 
eompensatinn. 

(''>  IH  percent  of  next  $100  of  avetsfe 
monthly  compeiuwtion. 

(f)  1  percent  of  remainder  up  to  J150  of 
ttvan  monthly  cnm|>eD.<ar  ion. 

(rf)  Monthly  annuity  e<iuaL<!  sum  of  («)+ 
(^>-l-f<■1  times  number  of  vtars  of  s«?rvice. 

$120  per  month  (after  Dec.  31.  1966,  maxi- 
mum may  exceed  thw  fipure). 

MO  iwr  month,  except  that  if  monthly  com- 
peontion  is  less  than  Vt).  the  pension  shall  bo 
!•  Hroent  of  the  nionthly  comitcnsation.  If 
sueh  80  percent  is  '.ess  than  $2U,  the  pension 
shall  be  C20or  the  same  amount  of  the  monthly 
oompetHation,  whichever  is  less. 

(irants  to  a  rrtirinK  employee  the  option  of 
conrerfinit  his  prospective  {>en.<:ion  info  a  .s<> 
eaUed  Joint  and  survivor  jiension.  I'nder  llii.s 
arraoccmcnt  the  employee,  by  aeoeptinit  a 
■omewbat  reduced  pen.sion  laiyable  to  himself 
Mf  Mte,  —am  a  life  pen.siou  thereafter  to  his 
■Vftviair  apoose.  The  combined  actuarial 
value  of  the  two  pensions  is  the  same  as  that 
of  hia  own  basic  pension. 

If  employee  dies  before  or  after  reflremenf 
a  cash  refund  is  made  to  his  beneficiaries  of  all 
the  pay-roll  f  axe.i  paid  by  him,  plu.s  an  allow- 
ance for  interest,  less  the  sum  of  any  pension.s 
paid  to  hini  to  the  dat4>  of  his  death. 

On  compensation  not  in  exoes  of  $300  per 
month. 


I  Would  epecifieally  add  freicht  forwarders 
I  and  raiiroad-contr(>lle<l  motortnifk  com- 
panies to  |«Tsent  covcrape;  would  include' 
I  many  indeix-ndent  activities  having  no  rela- 
I  tion  to  the  railroad  inda-sfry. 
I  Same  as  present  act  except  retirement  of 
.  women  at  age  CO  with  no  cut- back  would  be 
'  permitted. 


Individuals  di.satiled  ^occupational  or  nther- 
wLs»')  for  work  in  any  re.piilar  eraiiloymeiu 
after  age  60  or  with  10  years  of  service— no 
cut -back. 

Individuals  disabled  (occupational  or  other- 
wi.V'i  for  work  in  regular  railroad  occuijation 
after  afe  fi«t  or  with  20  years  of  servic',  and 
who  have  a  "current  connection"  with  the 
railroad  industry  (not  less  tlian  12  months' 
acrvii*  duhnp  last  30  consecutive  calendar 
months). 

Same  as  present  act. 


Propose«i  no  chanire  hi  coverajre  provisions 
of  the  |)rcscnt  act. 


Same  as  ori):inal  Crosser  bill. 


Cut-hack  provision  of  present  act  for  dis 
ability  for  employment  for  hire  at  a;e  lO  with 
less  tlian  30  years  of  .service  i.s  eliminated. 

In  addition  oricinal  Crasser  amendments  arc 
adopie<l  excejit  that  disability  must  be  related 
to  employment.  , 


do. 


$3  muUi/>;icd  by  the  number  of  years  of 

service,  or  tsn.  or  the  monthly  eomt>ensalion. 

whichever  is  the  least.    IndividuaLs  niu.st  have 

a  "current  connection"  with  the  railn>ad  in- 

:  dustry  and  not  less  than  5  years  of  service. 

i  Would  eliminate  both  optfon  of  joint  sur- 
'■  vivorship  annuity  and  cash  death-lienefit  re- 
.  ftmd  of  iiresent  art.  Woulfl  substitute  in  lieu 
I  thereof  a  system  of  benefits  to  survivinp 
'  widows,  dependent  chikiren.  and  deiien<lent 
I  parents,  similar  to  such  benefits  now  providtnl 
I  by  the  Social  Security  Ad,  but  inerea.sed  by 
I  25  percent  above  those  provided  by  that  act. 
j  and  a  lump-sum  death  lx>nefit  about  .'ii  percvnt 
'  ereatcr  than  provided  by  the  Social  Sectirity 
Act. 


On  compensation  not  in  excess  of  $300  multi- 
plied by  months  of  sirvice  in  adendar  year. 


Same  as  present  act. 


RaJInad 


Ptretnt 


2H 
3 

3'i 
31, 

3% 


Employee 


Total 


Do. 
Same  as  original  Crosser  bill. 


Would  eliminate  joint  sm-vivorship  option 
of  present  act.  but  retain  cash  death  Itenefit 
refund  of  present  law,  .so  far  as  it  has  accrued 
to  an  individual  up  to  Jan.  1,  1947.  Would 
iwovide  survi\-or  annuities  to  the  same  persons 
who  woh1<1  receive  those  Ix-nefits  under  the 
original  Cro.sser  bill,  but  computed  according 
to  the  formula  of  the  Social  Security  .\ct.  i.  e., 
aliout  25  perc-ent  less  than  provided" by  original 
Crosser  bill. 


On  compensation  not  In  excess  of  VOO  per 
month.    • 


Railroad 


Pneent 


3 
3»»- 


PerctHl 


.1' .' 


Pttctnt 


6 

6J> 


7*51 

7h 


:6     I 


Emplojee 


Total 


Rail  roc  J 


PtTunt 


Pcreent 


Percent 


Employee 


Percent 


6tJ 


II'J 
11,> 
12 
1L-' 


an  weeks. 

$ao. 

$R.7S. 

None  provided. 


Oa  aoBpenntion  cot  in  excess  of  $300  per 
month— 3  percent. 


26  weeks. 
$2.'.. 

$N.7:.. 

Would  chanpe  conoept  of  unemployment 
as  embodiod  in  i>reseut  law  by  expiiuding  it  lo 
iijclude  individual  unemployment  by  reason 
of  sickness  or  atxident  in  no  wuv  caus"c<l  by  or 
related  to  railroad  employmetit.  Disability 
from  pregnancy  ami  malcmitv  would  be  in- 
eluded.  The.s»i  benefits  would  be  jsiid  in  the 
same  amount  and  for  the  same  d  unit  ion  as  the 
liberaiize<l  benefits  for  occupational  unemploy- 
ment. Both  unemployment  and  si<'kne"ss 
t)eneflt-s  eouM  be  drawn  in  successive  periods 
of  the  same  benefit  year. 

On  compensation  not  In  excess  of  $."0(i 
multiplied  by  mouths  of  service  in  calendar 
year— 3  portent. 


3}i 
6 
6 
6 


ft 

« 

6 


Total 


PcTctnl 


7 
12 
12 
12 


Same  as  present  act  (20  weeks). 
Same  .as  present  act  ($30). 
Same  as  present  act  ($8.75V 
Same  as  present  act  (no  sickness  or  mater- 
nity benefits  provided). 


On  compensation  not  in  excess  of  $303  per 
month. 


If  the  b^huice  to  the 
credit  of  the  account  as 
of  the  close  of  business 
•n  Sept.  30  of  any  year, 
as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  is: 

$3JO.Q0O,00O  or  more 
$300,000,000  or  more 

but   less  than 

«3.V1,000.(Xll). 
$250,000,000  or  more 

but   less   than 

$300,000,000. 
$303,000,000  or  more 

but  less   than 

$230,000,000. 
tl 30.000,000  or  more 

but  less  than 

$3oo.ooo,oa>. 

Less  than  $150,000,- 
000. 


The  rate  with  re- 
-spcct  to.  compensa- 
tion payable  toem- 
plo.vees  for  ser rices 
ren«lert>d  durinc  the 
next  succeed ine  caJ^ 
cndar  year  shall  be; 
Ji  fiercent. 
1  percent. 


IH  percent 
Speroent 
SHpereent 
3  percent. 
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Comparative  provisions  of  present  Railroad  Retirement  Act:  original  Crosser  biU  (H.  R.  1362):  and  committee  amendments  to  H.  M. 

1 362 — Continued 


Present  Railroad  Act 


Railroad  re- 
tirement 


Rail- 
road 


Em- 
ployee 


Unemploy- 
ment  insur- 
ance 


Rail- 
road 


Combined  railroad  retirement 
and    unemployment   insur- 
ance tax  rates; 
Jan.  1,  iy46,  to  Dec.  31, 

Jan.  l.'m7',"'to  DecVVr, 
j94«l     

Jan.   1 .'  1049, '  to  Dec.  sV, 
1951.... 

Jan.  1,  1952  and  thereafter. 


Per- 
cent 
3J» 

Per- 
cent 
3H 

Per- 
cent 
3 

3H 

3lj 

3 

3H 

3H 

i;^ 

3 

3 

Em- 
ployee 


Per- 
cent 


!>!  er.i'ent  «:ron  reserve  of  i3."0.000,(.00  or  more. 


For  Service$  Rendered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1946 

rir.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
c:ill  attention  again  to  a  bill  H.  R.  6505 
I  introduced  recently  which  would, 
among  other  things,  permit  the  Attorney 
General  to  suspend  deportation  of  aliens 
who  have  made  valuable  contributions 
to  cur  war  effort  and  loyally  aided  the 
United  States  during  the  war.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  those  aliens  who  have 
proved  their  devotion  to  this  country  and 
its  institutions  by  serving  it  loyally  even 
in  war  against  the  land  of  their  ances- 
try should  bs  rewarded  by  us  by  being 
deported  as  if  they  were  unworthy  and 
unfaithful— and  deported  to  what,  in 
many  cases,  would  be  a  death  sentence. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  for  June  1,  1946: 

FOR  SERVICES  RENDERED 

There  are  in  the  United  States  some  2,(X)0 
alien  Japanese,  according  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  whose  atti- 
tudes and  loyalties  and  activities  have  been 
scanned  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion more  thoroughly  than  have  those  of 
most  native-born  citizens.  Most  of  these 
Japanese  have  long  been  residents  under 
classifications  as  students  or  "treaty  mer- 
chants." Many  of  them  served  in  war  agen- 
cies, some  in  confidential  and  Important 
capacities.  Under  our  Immigration  laws, 
however,  they  are  lumped  with  several  thou- 
sand other  Japanese,  many  of  whom  main- 
tained their  loyalty  to  their  native  country 
all  through  the  war,  and  are  subject  to  de- 
portation. 

One  specific  case  is  that  of  Atsushi  Jun 
Iwamatsu  and  his  wife,  Tomoe.  Iwamatsu 
served  this  country  loyally  In  the  Office  of 
War  Information  and  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services.  His  work  was  especially  valuable  in 
the  latter-named  organization.  Last  fall  he 
went  to  Japan  as  an  Interpreter  with  the 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  thus  definitely 
Identifying  himself  to  Japanese  extremists. 
To  deport  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iwamatsu  to  Japan 
under  the  circumstances  would  probably  be 
tantamount  to  a  death  sentence  for  them, 
and  certainly  poor  pay  for  their  services. 


Total 


Rail- 
road 


Em- 
ployee 


Original  Cnsscr  bill  (H.  R.  1382) 


Committee  amendments  (H.  R.  13«2) 


Railroad  re- 
tirement 


Rail- 
road 


Per- 
cent 
6H 


Per- 
cent 
3 

3»« 
3»i 


Per- 
cent 

ft 
6Ji 


Em- 
ployee 


Per- 
cent 

ft 
6M 


Unemploy- 
ment insur- 
ance 


Rail- 
road 


Em- 
ployee 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


Total 


Railrosd  re- 
tirement 


Rail- 
road 


Per- 
cent 

» 


Em- 
ployee 


Rail- 
ro«d 


There  are  before  Congress  several  bllla 
covering  both  the  group  generally  and  spe- 
cial cases  such  as  that-  of  the  I>p»amatsus. 
The  special  bill  Introduced  In  their  behalf 
would  permit  also  the  entry  of  their  12-year- 
old  son  Markoto,  whom  they  left  behind  when 
they  came  here  In  1939.  These  bills  run  the 
risk  of  being  caught  In  the  legislative  Jam 
unless  Congress  can  be  prevailed  on  to  con- 
sider them.  It  Is  a  race  between  the  process 
of  Immigration  machinery  and  passage  of 
the  legislation.  The  loyal  2,000  would  seem 
to  deserve  that  much  consideration  from  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people. 


The  Meat  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1946 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, vmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter: 

Chandler,  Ariz.,  May  31.  1946. 
Hon.  Richard  Harless, 

Member  of  Congress.  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harless:  You  have  probably  al- 
ready been  hearing  about  the  meat  situation. 
We  operate  three  meat  markets,  and  have 
owned  stock  in  two  associated  companies, 
so  feel  that  I  can  write  you  with  definite 
information,  at  the  same  time  asking  you  for 
your  help. 

At  the  present  time  we  cannot  buy  a  pound 
of  meat  from  a  legalized  packing  house;  they 
are  all  closed.  Maricopa  Packing  Co.  has 
several  hundred  head,  but  they  won't  kUl 
them  on  account  of  the  wholesale  celling 
price;  they  have  to  get  18  cents  commercial 
and  20  cents  for  United  States  good.  With 
the  amount  of  subsidies  considered,  they 
cannot  come  out,  so  they  are  Just  waiting. 

The  only  present  source  we  have  In  which 
to  get  meat  Is  from  the  farmer;  we  can, 
legally,  buy  five  head  from  each  farmer. 
However,  you  cannot  buy  anything  now  for 
less  than  13  cents  a  pound  that  is  worth 
putting  In  the  meat  case.  This  dresses  out 
to  us  for  about  25  cents  a  pound;  the  celling 
is  18  cents  for  commercial  and  20  cents  for 
good.  We  are  supposed  to  buy  the  meat  we 
sell  at  these  ceilings.  So  If  we  have  meat 
for  sale.  It  costs  us  about  7  cenU  a  pound 


Per-       Per- 
cent      cent 

6»«i        3H 


ft 
6« 


Em- 
ployee 


Per- 
cent 


UnemploT- 

ment  insiv- 

ance 


RaU- 
road 


Ptr- 
ttml 

I 

Hi 


Em- 
l^yee 


Per- 
cent 


Total 


RaO- 
roMl 


Pn- 
eent 

6li 


Em- 
ployee 


J'er- 
ttml 


« 
« 


over  the  celling.  We  are  forced  to  do  one 
of  the  following:  Buy  from  the  farmer,  sell 
meat  a^  celling  and  operate  meat  markets 
at  a  loss,  lay  off  the  butchers  and  close  the 
markets,  or  keep  the  butchers  employed  and 
sell  the  meat  a  little  over  the  celling  In 
order  to  oi>erate.  I  am  wondering  which 
we  should  do.  If  we  do  the  latter,  we  live 
from  day  to  day  in  fear  of  being  caught  by 
the  OPA  as  they  do  have  shoppers  visiting 
the  stores. 

I  do  think  the  OPA  can  do  a  lot  of  good 
dvirlng  these  times.  They  have  handled  the 
fresh  produce  with  efficiency  as  pertaining 
to  the  food  markets.  I  am  also  In  the 
laundry  business  and  find  they  have  done 
a  good  Job  in  that  business.  It  is  the  meat 
situation  that  is  In  a  mess  and  needs  atten- 
tion at  once. 

Hoping  you  can  be  of  assistance. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Bassett   T.   Wucht. 


Restore  Confidence  in  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  an  able  article  entitled  "Re- 
store Confidence  in  Government."  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  A.  Q.  Miller  and  printed  in  his 
paper,  the  Belleville  (Kans.)  Telescope. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RESTORE    CONTIDENCE    IN    COViaNMENT 

(By  A.  Q.  Miller) 

Last  week  the  Government  faced  one  of 
the  greatest  domestic  crisis  in  Its  history- 
it  faced  the  threat  of  a  complete  break- 
down in  authority  over  140.000,000  people; 
it  faced  the  decision  of  whether  or  not  any 
individual  or  any  group  could  defy  conatl- 
tuUonal  authority  under  our  American 
system. 

The  crisis  called  for  courageous  and  vigor- 
ous acUon  on  the  part  of  constituted  gov- 
ernment authority.  President  Truman,  who 
stlU  reteins  his  war  powera.  aroae   to   the 
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occasion  and  challengMl  tbc  light  of  any- 
one to  strike  against  the  Oovernment,  as  he 
called  It.  Government  machinery  set  up  to 
settle  labor  disputes  failed  to  function  and 
it  remained  for  the  Government  either  to 
step  In  and  use  its  constitutional  powers  or 
witness  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  country.  The  President  called 
Congress  Into  joint  session  and  requested  un- 
precedented authority  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. He  told  Congress:  "The  rail  strike  is 
no  longer  a  dispute  between  labor  and  man- 
agement— It  has  now  become  a  strike  against 
the  Government  Itself."  "That  kind  of 
strike."  said  the  President,  "can  never  hs 
tolerated  in  this  country;  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, government  itself  will  break  down: 
strikes  against  the  Government  must  stop, 
therefore  I  request  immediate  legfslatlon  de- 
signed to  heip  stop  them."  These  were  strong 
w(irds  and  brave  words,  though  Issued  some- 
what belatedly.  Congress  cheered  the  Presi- 
dent lustily  and  White  House  aides  reported 
that  an  avalanche  of  telegrams  and  letters 
poured  into  the  White  House  such  as  had 
never  before  been  ezperiencd  during  the 
Truman  administration. 

One  writer  on  national  affairs  said:  "Radi- 
cal labor  leaders,  smug  In  their  gain  of  12 
ynurs  under  the  New  Deal,  had  become  arro- 
gant and  were  not  afraid  to  challenge  a 
government  which  had  always  been  sympa- 
thetic toward  their  alma."  A  blight  had 
settled  down  upon  the  country  and  an  epi- 
demic of  strikes  had  halted  production  so 
much  needed  to  stop  Inflation  in  the  re- 
conversion program. 

John  O.  Small,  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministrator, said:  "The  coal  strike  alone  has 
cost  the  country  $2,000,000,000  in  lost  pro- 
duction, not  counting  the  loss  in  wages  of 
millions  of  dollars."  In  Chicago  a  9-day 
dim-out  on  account  of  the  coal  strike  cost 
$131.000.COO.  and  In  Detroit  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  lost  »500,000,COO  in  production  besides 
a  loss  In  wages  of  Ford  employees  of  9237,- 
000.000.  These  are  samples  of  how  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  the  country  was  being  para- 
lyzed and  the  Government  seemed  impotent 
to  act  effectively. 

It  is  not  a  happy  thought  to  say  that  people 
were  becoming  disillusioned  and  expressions 
of  lack  of  faith  In  the  Government  was  being 
heard  across  the  country,  and  it  was  not  a 
happy  picture  In  this  stronghold  of  democ- 
racy for  foreign  countries  to  see.  It  Is  Im- 
perative for  Congress  to  act  to  preserve  con- 
stitutional government  under  our  American 
system,  and  If  the  President  does  not  have 
authority  under  his  emergency  powers,  Con- 
gTMB  should  give  him  sufBclent  authority  to 
compose  labor-management  difBculties  and 
set  up  machinery  for  the  equitable  adjudi- 
cation of  labor-management  dl5putes. 


Ur^es  Congnitloiul  Charter  for  Amvets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  suuMaAs 

IN  THX  HOU8S  OP  KIPRSSETrTATIVn 

WedntMtap.  June  12, 1946 

Mr.  TRIMBLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extimd  my  rtmwfk*  in  the  Rsc- 
on.  I  Include  ttw  following: 

VMW  cemcmmumtL  cmastoi  vw  aacirm 
(•jr  J.  M  Ulb) 

Today  a  fletis«  subeomaifUM  of  tb*  Judi- 
ciary Committee  opens  heartDfa  on  two  bills, 
H.  R.  6143  and  H  R.  m0.  rsapactlvely,  to  In- 
corporate Amvets,  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  IT.  Thesa  heart ngi  culminate 
a  long  and  extended  caatpalgn  led  by  youth- 
ful and  coivageciu  leaders  throughout  the 
Nation  to  bring  recognition  to  this  new  or- 


ganization made  tip  excloaivriy  o(  vetcrana 

of  this  war. 

Amvets  is  now  the  largest  veterans'  organi- 
zation that  has  emerged  from  this  world 
conflagration.  It  has  over  600  posts  and  Is 
organized  In  42  States  of  the  Union. 

Unity  of  purpose  and  action  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  postwar  America  is  the 
primary  goal  of  Amvets.  This  veterans  group 
is  the  outcome  of  a  spontaneous  desire  of 
service  men  and  women  of  World  War  II  to 
express  their  awareness  of  the  responsibili- 
ties Inherent  In  the  peace  through  their  own 
organization.  President  Truman  was  well 
aware  of  the  GI  point  of  view  when  he  ap- 
pointed General  Bradley,  beloved  veteran  of 
this  war,  as  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the 
Amvets  memb3rshlp  believes  that  leadership 
in  veteran  affairs  should  be  sought  among 
the  veterans  of  the  recent  war. 

The  policies  formulated  by  Amvets  will  be 
a  direct  expression  of  a  majority  opinion  of 
the  membership,  which  is  composed  of  men 
and  v.cmen.  officers,  and  enlisted  personnel  in 
or  out  of  the  armed  forces. 

Amvets  is  proud  to  present  to  Its  brothers 
and  Sisters  in  arms  a  firm  foundation, 
painstakingly  built  for  the  erection  of  a 
strong  edifice  from  which  we  hope  will 
emerge  the  full  realization  of  the  American 
dream. 

On  May  30,  1946  we  received  the  following 
letter.  It  was  an  eventful  day  in  Amvets 
national  headquarters.  Amvets  had  won 
hearings  on  its  petition  for  a  congressional 
charter.  We  were  on  our  way.  Here  is  what 
it  said: 

CoNGXcss  or  THZ  UNrrxo  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  29,  1946. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Leib, 

Amvets.  National  Legislative  Director, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deah  Ma.  Leib  :  Please  be  advised  that  I  have 
arranged  for  a  hearing  for  the  Amvets  at  10 
a.  m.  Wednesday  morning.  June  12,  in  the 
Judiciary  room.  The  hearing  will  be  held  and 
witnesses  will  be  heard  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Of  which  subcommittee  I  am  chair- 
man. 

Yours  very  sincerely 

Emanijei.  Celler. 

Prank  Ecriven.  former  national  executive 
secretary  writing  in  the  first  Issue  of  our 
magazine,  the  National  Amvet,  gave  a  brief 
and  Interesting  history  of  how  Amvets  was 
founded  and  what  we  hoped  to  be.  I  trust 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  will  read  it 
fully  and  carefully.  We  are  bound  together 
by  cur  famous  slogan:  "We  Fought  To- 
gether—Now Let's  Build  Together."  With 
this  determination  we  cannot  fail.  Here  is 
the  story: 

"American  Veterans  of  World  War  11, 
Amvets.  was  the  idea  of  many  men.  Men  In 
hospitals,  men  aboard  ships,  men  in  the  air, 
men  In  the  Islands,  women  in  hospitals,  wom- 
en overseas  and  at  home  In  the  armed 
force3 — all  had  the  same  Idea. 

"The  bonds  and  ties  of  combat,  service  to- 
gether, flghtlng  and  worlong  for  the  same 
goal,  made  them  as  one, 

"World  War  11  was  separate  and  apart. 
The  men  and  women  who  fotight  in  it  all  felt 
and  hopad  It  was  a  war  to  end  wars.  They 
appradatad  Um  »««d  (or  a  ccnUnxmiUm  <>t 
servtca  together  for  tJietr  ootiutry  in  years  to 


"It  waa  ia  tbU  spirit  in  December  of  1044 
tbat  rapraienMUvaa  of  local  groups  throttgb- 
out  tbe  country  met  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  to 
tallt  With  one  another  to  make  plana  for  a 
new  national  organisation  oX  the  veterans  of 
tbia  war. 

"  "We  want  an  organization  of  our  own,' 
waa  the  keynote. 

"Local  groups  from  Nev/  York.  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Washington,  D.  C,  California,  Rhode 


Island.  Florida,  and  Tennessee  gathered  at 
the  Muehlbach  Hotel.  Out  of  2  days  of  dis- 
cussion which  considered  many  plans  and 
saw  some  altercations,  came  Amvets.  The 
delegates  left.  Imbued  with  the  idea  that  this 
World  War  II  organization  would  build  to 
be  the  greatest  in  the  country.  Their  ideals 
were  high,  their  hopes  great,  and  their  pros- 
pects problematical. 

"There  followed  a  year  of  striving,  a  year 
of  dissension,  a  year  of  clashing  personalities, 
and  a  year  of  growing  pains.  Many  pioneers 
were  instrumental  in  keeping  the  life  bleed 
flowing,  though  feebly  at  times.  These  in- 
cluded Elmo  W.  Keel,  the  first  national  com- 
mander. All  had  the  same  determination — 
'we  want  our  own  organization." 

"The  way  was  not  smooth.  Personalities 
clashed;  some  few  were  greedy,  looking  out 
for  their  own  Interests,  rather  than  the  In- 
terest of  the  whole.  Money  was  nil.  There 
was  a  degree  of  confusion.  Only  the  com- 
mon denominator  held  the  organization  to- 
gether and  that  was  the  need — need  of  a 
World  War  n  organization  to  be  a  sounding 
board  for  World  War  11  veterans. 

"Goals  were  Indefinite,  opinions  varied. 
Ideas  were  vague,  but  there  was  still  the  need. 
Outside  money  was  secured  but  the  inter- 
ests of  this  money  In  the  organization  was 
not  clear.  Nothing  was  defined.  The  ship 
was  near  the  sinking  state  when  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  founders  and  the  pioneers  that 
there  was  a  need  for  action.  The  action  tak- 
en did  the  job.  It  was  the  first  national  con- 
vention held  in  Chicago  In  October  1845. 

"By  the  time  of  the  convention,  many  of 
the  State  departments  came  prepared  to  bolt. 
Many  had  their  fingers  crossed.  They  want- 
ed to  see  what  was  making  Amvets  click. 
They  wanted  to  see  whether  It  was  on  the 
level.  They  wanted  to  become  sold  that  this 
organization,  as  opposed  to  all  other  organi- 
zations, was  tbe  one  tbat  would  do  the  job. 
They  came  as  skeptics,  as  scoffers,  and  as  In- 
quirers.   They  left  a  united  group. 

"Delegates  from  131  posts  were  present  at 
the  assembly  in  Chicago..  They  represented 
all  walks  of  life,  a  cross  section  of  America. 
They  were  laborers,  farmers,  professional 
men.  salesmen,  politicians,  and  tradespeople. 
They  were  unemployed,  employed,  and  em- 
ployers. There  were  rich  and  poor — but  they 
were  all  veterans.  They  all  felt  the  need  of 
a  World  War  II  veterans'  organization.  Was 
Amvets  going  to  answer  that  need? 

"It  was  a  serious  group  which  assembled 
at  Chicago,  There  were  no  demonstrations, 
no  brawls.  There  was  no  bill  from  the  hotel 
for  broken  furniture.  These  men  and  women 
were  there  doing  a  job  and  they  devoted 
themselves  seriously  to  getting  it  done.  All 
sessions  were  well  attended.  Their  Interest 
was  so  keen  that  one  session  lasted  the 
whole  night.  The  past  was  dug  up,  aired, 
and  Iri  the  main  renounced.  Censorship  of 
prior  activities  waa  rife,  accusations  and 
counteraccusationg  were  made — more  grow- 
up  pains. 

"But  out  of  It  all  came  a  unanimous  adcp- 
tlon  of  a  set  of  principles  that  assured  the 
future  of  Amvets.  Out  of  It  came  a  jelling 
of  all  the  forces,  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  a 
fervent  desire  to  create  and  maintain  an 
organization  that  would  carry  on  -in  doing 
a  job  of  making  this  a  better  and  more  worth- 
while world  In  which  to  live,  Knemies  be- 
came friends,  Strife  ended," 

irrom  the  Stars  snd  Stripee,  Wasbtngton, 
D,;C,  of  April  U.  1M«| 

AMVnr   UMMUTfVK   MTMMirTATnre   HAM    WON 
COlCtfXft  WAT 

Joseph  K.  Leib,  legislator  director  of  tbe 
Aniveu,  American  VeUrans  of  World  War 
II,  became  perhaps  the  most  congreaslonally 
quoted  American  private  citizen  last  week, 
having  been  mentioned  from  time  to  time 
by  legislators  from  all  48  States.  Representa- 
tive HAaar  L.  Towe,  World  War  I  veteran, 
of  New  Jersey,  completed  the  national  tally 
of  States. 
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Lelb's  Items  or  statements  about  him  have 
appeared  In  the  Concbcssional  Recoko  on 
5C9  different  occasions. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Amvets' 
legislative  leader,  through  his  tireless  work 
on  Capitol  Hill,  has  been  credited  in  many 
circles  with  having  initiated  the  campaign 
to  raise  the  base  pay  of  Army  privates  from 
.$21  to  $50;  first  suggesting  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Senate  War  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, and  the  war-fraud  section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice;  leadlnig  the  fight  that 
brought  about  the  recent  Indictment  of  the 
artificial  limb  industry;  Instigating  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  aircraft  Industry  by  the 
Truman  and  Mead  committees,  and  among 
other  things,  starting  a  campaign  which  led 
to  the   Investigation   of  veterans   hospitals. 

A  long  record  of  service  to  veterans  marks 
his  career.  He  has  been  credited  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  having  saved  the 
Nation  more  than  811,000,000,000  through 
passage  of  the  renegotiation  and  war-fraud 
bills. 

Leib.  who  was  sketched  recently  In  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  by  Howard  Bluett  as 
the  "legislator  without  portfolio,"  launched 
his  career  when,  as  still  a  teen-ager,  he  walked 
into  Al  Smith's  national  headquarters  in  New 
York  and  became  a  campaigner.  Later,  at  a 
tender  age,  he  started  the  first  Roosevelt  for 
President  Club  In  the  United  States,  be- 
came chief  of  correspondence  of  a  large  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  then,  leaving  partisan  pol- 
itics after  a  break  with  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration over  the  Supreme  Court  "pack- 
ing" Issue,  he  began  his  present  occupation 
as  a  free-lance  writer. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the  Army  In 
World  War  II,  Leib  aided  in  the  formation  of 
the  Amvets,  and  today  is  the  organization's 
"voice  on  Capitol  Hill." 


The  British  Loan  and  World  Economic 
SUbility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tlie  Record  I  include  herewith 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  southern  California,  on 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1946: 

Prompt  congressional  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed 53,750,000,000  British  loan  not  only  will 
mean  much  to  world  economic  stability — 
which  means.  In  the  last  analysis,  world  peace. 
Approval  of  the  loan  will  mean  much  to 
southern  California  business.  It  will  mean 
more  Jobs  and  higher  wage  levels  for  local 
workers. 

According  to  a  fact'finding  report  rcleaeed 
thu  w^fk  by  the  California  Corotnittee  on 
International  Economic  Policy  more  tlMMl 
nine  important  local  iddtietriee  will  beoeM 
directly  t>r  th*  increafed  export  tnietiMM  ttie 
loan  will  stimulate, 

TbeM  Irulustriee  are:  Machinery  and  ve- 
hicles, cbemlcaU  and  related  producte,  non- 
metallic  minerals,  texttlea,  food  and  liever- 
agei.  Inedible  vegetable  products,  wood  and 
paper,  metals  and  manufactures,  animals 
and  animal  products,  and  others. 

During  1940,  the  last  year  for  which  export 
figures  are  available,  these  Industries,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  shipped  to  Great  Brit- 
ain   and    Brlllsh-domlnated    countriea    ex- 


ports totaling  (50.513,477  and  furnished  em- 
ployment to  20,201  workers. 

"Importance  of  the  British  Empire  mar- 
ket," the  report  states,  "Is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  it  normally  takes  one-third  of 
the  total  southern  California  exports  to  all 
nations  of  the  globe  and  2'2  times  as  much 
as  the  20  Latin-American  countries." 

Exports  to  British  Empire  areas  plainly  are 
of  great  Importance  to  the  regional  econ- 
omy. Passage  of  the  loan  would  sweep  away 
trade  barriers  by  mutual  agreement,  when 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  confidently 
may  be  expected  to  expand  In  proportion 
to  the  Ingenuity  and  enterprise  expended  in 
development  of  this  trade. 

"Without  these  exports."  the  report  reveals, 
"southern  California  would  suffer  an  ad- 
verse trade  balance  with  British  Empire  areas. 
Vast  quantities  of  /aw  materials  and  hun- 
dreds of  products  must  be  Imported  from 
British-controlled  countries  to  bolster  the 
economic  life  of  this  region. 

"In  1940,  for  example,  southern  California 
imported  goods  from  British  areas  totaling 
$41,000,000.  Without  a  vigorous  two-way 
trade,  this  region  would  have  to  buy  large 
quantities  of  goods  every  year  without  hav- 
ing any  way  to  pay  for  them  with  exports." 

A  break-down  of  the  export  figtires  into 
various  classifications  shows  the   following: 


Value 

Jobs 

Machinery  and  vehicles 

Chemicals  ami  related  products. 

Non  metallic  niccrals 

Textiles 

$11.25S.,'09 
3, 31ti.  226 
6.  5i*2.  724 
6,  SU,-.  019 
2,  C6»-,  iU 

l,fi29,70g 
l,02!v,l00 

814. 2S3 

lai,  250 

16,893,403 

4.503 
1,327 
2.637 
2,482 

Food  and  beverages 

1,066 

651 
411 

Vegetable  products,  inedible,  ex- 
cept fillers  and  wood 

\Voo<l  and  pa{«»r 

Metals  and  manufactures  except 

machinery  and  vehicles 

Animals  and  animal  products... 
Unclassified 

325 

42 
6,757 

Total 

JO,  513. 477 

£0,201 

« 

Figures  used  In  this  analysis  are  derived 
from  export  statistics  on  the  sterling  areas  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales).  Australia,  British  Guiana, 
British  Honduras,  British  Malaya,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  India.  Hongkong,  New  Zealand, 
Oceania.  Trinidad,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  E^pt:  and  the  sterling  dominated 
countries  of  Belgian  Congo,  Belgium,  Chhia, 
Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Netherlands,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
Netherlands  West  Indies,  and  Turkey. 


Railroad  Retirement  Pension  Bill 
Amendments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MiNMuora 
III  THE  HOV8K  OP  RIPKESKW 1 ATIVM 

Wednesday,  June  12. 1949 

Mr,  PITTENGER,  Mr,  Speftker,  a  bill 
li  now  pendinc  In  the  Houm  to  dinend 
certain  provl»ion«  or  th#  Uw  retotini  to 
•mployeet  In  th«  rftllw«sr  verviee.  Wo 
will  vote  on  thece  Amendment*  very 
shortly  and  I  hope  that  thla  legislation 
will  prevail.  There  is  widespread  inter- 
est among  railway  workers  In  connection 
with  this  pcndlnK  legislation.  Typical 
of  the  correspondence  that  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  is  tbe  following 
letter: 


OtosK  or  Railwat  Coh- 

oucTORS  or  Amboca, 
LBGisLATrvx  Cokncrms.  State 

or  ICXMNSBOTA, 
DvLluth.  Minn..  May  11.  1948. 
Hon.  WoxiAM  A.  PrmatcEK. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DtEAK  Sn:  We  beg  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment and  Unemploj-ment  Insurance  Acts,  as 
set  forth  In  H.  R.  1362,  which  are  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  our  members  and  all  other  em- 
ployees of  railroad  service.  Therefore,  your 
aid  and  support  of  these  amendments  is  ear- 
nestly requested  by  the  undersigned. 

May  we  not  hear  from  you  as  to  your  views 
with  reference  to  the  above-mentioned 
amendments? 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  H.  Wilson. 
Chairman,  Minnesota  State  Legislative 
Committee,  Duluth,  Minn. 

H.  N.  Hamstm. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Minnesota   State 
Legislative     Committee.     St.     Paul, 
Minn. 

In  connection  with  this  proposed  leg- 
islation I  signed  a  discharge  petition  so 
as  to  bring  the  bill  out  before  the  House 
for  a  vote  and  the  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  became  effective,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  Cong.ressional  Record  for 
April  18,  1946,  pages  4025  and  4026. 
Thereafter,  the  Rules  Committee  grant- 
ed a  rule  for  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation, which  is  known  as  the  Grosser 
bill  or  Grosser  amendments.  These  are 
amendments  sponsored  by  our  distin- 
guished  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  1  Mr.  Grosser  ] .  I  expect  to  support 
Mr.  Crosser's  amendments  because  they 
are  in  line  with  a  program  of  social  se- 
curity for  employees  who  have  been  to- 
tally and  permanently  disabled;  for 
widows  of  railroad  men  who  have  been 
retired  because  of  age;  and  for  imem- 
ployment  insurance  and  sick  benefits  for 
railway  workers.  We  have  such  bene- 
fits for  Federal  employees  and  for  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments 
and  this  legislation  seeks  to  extend  the 
same  benefits  to  railroad  employees. 

During  my  service  in  Congress  I  have 
voted  for  legislation  beneficial  to  these 
employees,  including  the  original  legis- 
lation which  created  a  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  and  provided  pensions  and 
other  benefits.  Before  Congress  ad- 
journs I  hope  that  the  Grosser  amend- 
ments will  be  enacted  into  law. 


Italian-American  Victory  Coiwcil  of 
Chicafo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ADOLPH  L  SABATH 

IN  THI  MOUM  or  raPMMWTAIlVW 


Tuttdav.  June  it,  1949 

Mr.  SABATH,  Mr.  8pe«ker.  Amerlcft, 
the  country  we  all  love,  our  country,  l< 
a  Nation  of  descendants  of  immigrants. 
We  owe  our  greatness  to  people  from 
other  lands  who  came  here  and  gave 
themselves  to  their  new  country. 

Among  the  other  nations  who  contrib- 
uted to  America's  greatness  i*  Italy.   Not 
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through  the  will  of  the  Italian  people. 
but  because  of  the  false  leadership  of 
Mussolini  and  his  Fascist  terror,  Italy 
came  into  the  war  against  the  United 
States;  but  when  Mussolini  was  over- 
thrown Italy  became  an  ally.  The  Ital- 
ian people,  in  a  free,  open,  and  demo- 
cratic election  in  which  most  of  the 
adult  men  and  women  of  Italy  took  part, 
have  just  renounced  the  monarchy  and 
fascism  forever,  and  chose  to  have  a  re- 
publican government  modeled  on  the 
American  way  of  liie. 

In  my  city  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  50  clubs,  societies,  trade- 
unions,  and  other  organizations  made 
up  of  people  of  Italian  descent  banded 
themselves  together,  when  war  broke 
out.  In  the  Italian-American  Victory 
Council  of  IChicago.  It  was  a  spontane- 
ous and  voluntary  movement.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  victory  council  was  to  unite 
the  entire  Italian-American  community 
for  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  war 
effort  of  America  and  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
Importance  of  the  Italian-American 
Victory  Council  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  maintaining  a  high  morale  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  birth  or  ancestry  during 
the  difficult  days  when  their  adopted 
country  was  at  war  with  the  mother 
country. 

Under  permission  granted  me,  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Record,  first,  the  state- 
ment of  principles  and  purposes  adopted 
during  the  dark  days  of  World  War  II, 
and  secondly,  the  resolution  more  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  council  in  regard 
.40  American  and  world  relations  with 
^'italy.  which  I  think  jaoints  in  the  right 
direction: 

PUNCIPLES 

The  members  of  the  Italian-American 
Victory  Council  are  loyal  and  devoted  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  knew  that 
the  American  principle  of  government  of,  by, 
and  for  the  people  has  brought  to  them  and 
their  children  great  cpportuLiiles,  benefits. 
and  privileges.  They  are  determined  to  de- 
fend against  all  enemies  the  Goveniment  of 
the  United  States  and  its  principles  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

The  members  of  the  Victory  Council  re- 
memoer  with  pride  the  beauty  of  Italy  and 
the  ccntributiuns  Of  the  Italian  people  to 
the  culture  and  civUizatlon  of  mankind. 
They  remember,  too,  the  Immortal  echiev-  - 
ments  of  the  great  Italian  patriots  and  fight- 
ers for  freedom — Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  and 
Cavour. 

The  members  of  the  Victory  Council  know 
that  Mussolini  and  fascism  have  brought 
the  Italian  people  loss  of  freedom,  financial 
ruin,  disastrous  wara.  and  now  slavery  to 
Hitler. 

As  the  supreme  act  of  betrayal.  Mussolini 
declared  war  against  Italy's  traditional 
friend,  the   United  States  of   America. 

Only  the  victory  of  the  United  Nations  can 
break  the  bondage  Into  which  Italy  has  been 
cast.  The  Atlantic  Charter  guarantees  to 
Italy  her  Independence,  and  to  the  Italian 
people  the  right  to  determine  their  own  way 
of  life. 

It  is  only  by  this  victory  that  democracy 
can  be  preserved  in  America  and  throughout 
the  world. 

Knowing  these  truths,  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can Victory  Council  has  pledged  itself  to  do 
•11  in  Its  power  for  the  defeat  and  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  Axis  Powers.  In- 
scribed vpon  the  banner  of  the  Victory  Coim- 
cll  is  the  slogan :  "Victory  for  America— free- 
dom for  Italy.** 


VXTRPOStS 

The  Italian-American  Victory  Council  of 
Chicago  is  dedicated  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  following  ends: 

1.  To  establish  imlty  and  cooperation  be- 
tween all  organizations  In  the  Chicago  area 
having  an  Italian-American  membership,  lor 
victory  for  the  United  Nations,  and  to  serve 
our  country  by  participation  In  every  possible 
patriotic  endeavor. 

2.  To  distinguish  between  the  Fascist  gov- 
ernment and  the  Italian  people,  thus  over- 
coming the  confusion  created  by  two  decades 
of  Fascist  propaganda,  and  to  expose  and 
combat  fascism  wherever  It  Is  found. 

3.  To  preserve  and  Increase  mutual  esteem 
between  loyal  Italian-Americans  and  their 
fellow  Americans  of  other  origins. 

4.  To  aid  antl-PascLst  noncitlzens  who  are 
loyal  to  democracy. 

6.  To  conduct  an  educational  campslgn 
for  democracy  and  against  fascism,  utiliz- 
ing all  possible  means.  Including  mass  meet- 
ings and  raUies,  radio  broadcasts,  metro- 
politan and  Italian-language  newspapers, 
fiu-nlshlng  speakers  to  organizations,  and 
publishing  a  Victory  Council  Bulletin. 

6.  To  work  for  a  Just  and  durable  peace 
for  the  liberated  people  of  Itp.ly,  and  the 
restoration  of  friendly  relations  between 
them  and  the  United  States. 


Whereas  the  Italian-American  Victory 
Coiuicil  of  Chicago  was  organized  to  unite  the 
entire  Italian-American  community  of  Chi- 
cago and  vicinity  "for  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  war  effort  of  America  and  the 
United  Nations,  and  for  an  early  and  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Axis";  and 

Whereas  the  ccuncU  Is  composed  of  over  50 
organizations  with  an  aggregate  membership 
of  50.000  Italian-Americans;   and 

Whereas  the  council  stressed  In  Its  princi- 
ples that  the  Atlantic  Charter  guaranteed  to 
Italy  Independence  and  "to  the  Italian  people 
the  right  to  determine  their  own  way  of  life"; 
and  further  the  councl^  established  as  one  of 
Its  purpt'scs  "(6)  To  work  for  a  just  and 
durable  peace  for  the  liberated  people  of 
Italy,  and  the  restoration  of  friendly  relations 
between  them  and  the  United  States ';  and 

Whereas  the  council  fostered  and  tirelessly 
executed  a  continuotis  program  supporting 
every  phase  of  war  activities,  by  printed  mat- 
ter, rcdio  and  mass  rallies  with  attendance  In 
excess  of  20.000  at  a  single  rally;  and  broad- 
cast appeals  to  the  Italian  people  calling  for 
"immediate  unconditional  surrender"  and 
for  "the  complete  destruction  of  fascism" 
and  urged  that  only  in  this  way  would  the 
Italian  people  achieve  "the  right  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
will  live";  and 

Whereas  'oecause  o:  Its  record  of  loyal  and 
patriotic  service  the  Italian -American  Victory 
Council  of  Chicago  feels  It  has  earned  the 
right  to  be  heard  and  to  have  Its  views  given 
careful  consideration;    and 

Whereas  the  record  of  the  Italian  people 
themselves  in  aiding  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  fascism  constitutes  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  United  Nations  victory;  the 
Italian  peopls  at  tremendous  cost  of  lives  and 
sacrlflce  saved  countless  lives  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  council  feels  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  and  obligation  of  good  faith 
in  the  promises  made  and  the  hopes  held  out 
to  the  people  of  Italy  to  hasten  their  sur- 
render and  separation  from  the  Axis;  and 

Whereas  the  council  Is  even  more  deeply 
concerned  with  the  establishment  of  a  Just 
and  durable  peace  based  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  rising  anew  of  fascism  in  any  form; 
and 

Whereas  the  council  deplores  what  It  re- 
gards to  be  a  patent  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  concerning 
Italy;  that  in  the  case  of  Italy  it  includes 
lntcrventV3n  in  the  right  of  the  people  to 
retain  or  oust  the  monarchy;  obstruction  of 


the  appointment  of  chosen  men  to  high  gov- 
ernment posts;  unwarranted  delay  in  pro- 
viding adequate  relief  for  impartial  distri- 
bution; failure  to  modify  harsh  surrender 
terms;  and  the  continuing  postponment  of 
the  acceptance  of  Ital>  into  the  United  Na- 
tions family,  and 

Whereas  the  foregoing  has  brought  about 
a  resurgence  of  Fascist  thinking  in  Italy 
and  In  the  Italian-American  communities 
here  and  are  dally  furnishing  a  base  for  the 
heaping  of  discredit  and  blame  upon  those 
loyal  antl-Fasclsts  who  made  the  all-out  fight 
for  democracy,  and 

Whereas  these  conditions  have  likewise 
brought  about  a  grave  crisis  In  Italy  which 
threatens  to  destroy  the  progress  made  there 
toward  democracy:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  Nations  organ- 
ization, and  each  constituent  nation  thereof, 
is  hereby  petitioned  and  urged  Immediately 
to: 

1.  Effectuate  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  by  ceasing  all  Intervention  affecting 
the  r'ght  of  the  Italian  people  to  self-govern- 
ment. 

2.  Withdraw  all  foreign  troops  from  Italy. 

3.  Give  full  encouragement  to  the  demo- 
cratic movements  of  the  Italian  p?op!c. 

4  Extend  UNRRA  relief  to  the  widest  de- 
gree possible  with  full  safeguard  agalns^  Its 
use  or  distribution,  directly  or  Indirectly!  for 
antidemocratic  purposes. 

5.  Establish  credits  for  the  industrial  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction  of  Italy  to 
hasten  her  becoming  self-supporting  and 
contributing  to  the  world  economy. 

6.  That  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  credits. 
Italy,  In  order  to  carry  out  this  program, 
needs  now  and  should  have  a  loan  of  not  Icfs 
than  C900.000.0C0. 

7.  Modify  the  surrender  terms. 

8.  That  Italy  cannot  make  cash  repara- 
tions from  domestic  assets  and  such  repara- 
tions as  may  ultimately  be  required  of  her 
be  In  services  and  goods  which  she  may  be 
able  to  provide  or  furnish. 

9.  Accept  Italy  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  organization. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  resolution 
be  spread  of  record  and  copies  transmitted 
to  the  United  Nations  organization,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  representative  in  the  United 
Nations  organization,  the  State  Department, 
the  Italian  Government,  the  Illinois  Senators 
and  Representathes  in  Congress,  other  Vic- 
tory Councils  and  similar  bodies  throughout 
America,  and  to  other  Interested  Individuals 
and  groups  as  well  as  to  the  national  and 
local  press. 

The  Italian-American  Victory 
Council  of  Chicago. 
By  Judge  George  L.  QtnLici, 

General  Chairman. 
Attest: 

Ernest  De  Maio. 

Secretary. 


LongSiioremen's  Association  Protests 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

of  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  widespread  opposition  to  all  three  re- 
organization plans  of  the  President.  One 
agency  singled  out  to  be  abolished  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  is  the  United 
States  Employees  Compensation  Commis- 
sion.   This  Commission  has  given  satis- 
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factory  service  to  all  people  who  have 
had  occasion  to  maks  contacts  with  it. 
From  the  standpoint  of  efiBciency,  from 
the  standpoint  of  proper  management, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  service  it 
rates  high  among  all  Government 
agencies.  Yet,  without  any  convincing 
arguments  against  the  Commission,  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  seeks  to  abolish 
it.  with  no  saving  to  the  taxpayers  or 
reduction  in  number  of  Federal  employees. 
Some  time  ago  a  statement  was  submit- 
ted to  me  by  Joseph  P.  Ryan,  interna- 
tional president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association,  pointing 
out  the  protests  of  his  union  against  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2. 

TELEGRAM    FROM    MR.    RYAN 

In  a  telegram  from  New  York  City, 
signed  by  Mr.  Ryan  as  international  pres- 
ident of  the  international  union  and 
John  R.  Owens,  .secretary-treasurer  of 
the  group,  the  following  statement  was 
made  to  me: 

International  Longshoremen's  Asioclatlon 
opposes  abolishing  the  United  Stales  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Commission  and  the 
transfer  of  Its  functions  to  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  as  proposed  In  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  May  16,  1946.  Commission  has  ad- 
ministered longshoremen's  and  haibar 
workers'  compensation  law  for  19  years  and 
we  have  found  that  the  three-member  bi- 
partisan commission  is  the  best  possible  as- 
surance to  all  parties  In  Interest  of  a  fair 
and  impartial  administration  of  the  law.  We 
strongly  object  to  putting  administration  of 
longshoremen's  and  harbor  workers'  compen- 
sation law  under  a  single  individual  who  Is  a 
political  appointee  and  conferring  on  such 
person  authority  to  direct  administration  of 
the  law  In  such  manner  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  find  expe- 
dient to  prescribe.  Request  that  you  use 
your  best  efforts  to  have  Congress  disapprove 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 

These  men  speak  for  several  thousand 
workers  who  have  contacts  with  the 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
Commission,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  group  of  employees  endorsed  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Congress  should  demand  some  good 
reason  for  asking  it  to  consent  to  the 
abolishment  of  this  Government  agency. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald: 
Jesse  Jones  and  B.  M.  Baruch  on  the  British 
Loan 

When  the  $4,400,000,000  British  "loan" 
proposal  was  up  before  the  Senate,  propa- 
gandists for  It  made  a  big  to-do  of  listing 
the  women's  clubs.  International  bankers. 
Treasury  Department  stooges,  and  uncertain 
Americans.  In  their  corner.  And  then  they 
threw  their  spotlights  on  such  "loan"  oppo- 
nents as  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and  the  ancient 


Gen.  Jacob  L.  Coxey,  the  leader  of  the  now 
almost  forgotten  crackpMSt  Coxey's  army 
march  on  Washington  In  1894. 

That  was  a  cagey  play  designed  to  make 
persons  In  doubt  shy  away  from  the  "loan" 
opfKJsitlon. 

Well,  the  propagandists  for  the  "loan"  can't 
continue  to  make  it  seem  a  simple  case  of 
"screwballs"  against  the  brains  and  respecta- 
bility of  America  If  they  admit  facts. 

For  one  who  opposes  the  "loan,"  meet  B.  M. 
Baruch.  a  fairly  well-known  and  respected 
citizen,  not  to  mention  that  he  Is  an  inter- 
national financier. 

On  March  25.  1946,  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  Baruch  said: 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  helping  foreign  na- 
tions. But  until  production  warrants  It,  I 
am  opposed  to  lending  them  money  or  as- 
sisting them  except  for  direct  needs  to  make 
purchases  when  we  know  they  cannot  be 
made  here  or  elsewhere. 

"At  this  time  that  would  be  to  Increase 
demand.  It  would  be  cruel  to  hold  out  hopes 
that  win  not  be  realized.  I  would  keep  the 
goods  necessary  to  prevent  Inflation  and  then 
allocate  the  balance,  as  they  come  to  hand, 
where  It  would  help  the  most." 

The  administration  must  think  Baruch  has 
a  little  more  sense  than  General  Ccxey,  for 
the  latest  of  his  many  Presidential  assign- 
ments Is  that  of  designing  a  policy  for  the 
United  States  on  the  atom  bomb. 

If  he  knows  enough  to  know  what  to  do 
with  that  bomb,  or  even  make  Intelligent 
suggestions,  surely  his  thoughts  on  the 
"loan"  are  worth  serious  weighing. 

THE   GRANDD.\ODT   BANKEX    OF  THE    ACES 

But  Baruch  Is  not  the  only  International 
financier  who  has  come  out  against  the 
"loan."  The  granddaddy  of  all  financiers  of 
history  Is  Jesse  Holman  Jones,  of  Houston. 
Tex. 

In  private  life,  Jones  is  a  banker  and  in- 
dustrialist, as  Baruch  Is  a  financier,  meaning 
that  each  tries  to  buy  low  and  sell  high  as 
most  other  people  try  to  do.  only  these  two 
do  It. 

Like  Baruch,  Jones  has  long  since  made  all 
the  dough  he  can  use  for  himself,  and  like 
Baruch  has  put  his  rlpsr  years  and  wisdom 
at  the  service  of  this  country.  It  was  as  a 
governmental  money  manager  that  Jones  be- 
came the  granddaddy  banker  of  the  ages. 

Jones  came  to  Washington  first  In  the 
Hoover  administration,  by  appointment  on 
February  2.  1932,  as  a  director  of  the  then 
newly  organized  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

When  F.  D.  R.  took  over,  he  shoved  Jones 
up  to  Chairman  of  the  RFC  and  told  him 
to  speed  the  good  work.  Jones  did,  his 
motto  being:  "Billions  Out  and  Billions 
Back."     He  made  the  motto  work. 

But  before  he  could  wind  up  his  highly 
successful  peacetime  blUlonalrlng  the  war 
was  on  us  and  It  was  Jones'  Job  to  finance 
literally  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  Government  Investment  In  factories, 
mines,  foreign  purchases,  trades,  and  war- 
making  money  deals  of  many  kinds. 

Finally,  the  Palace  Guard  got  Jones  In 
January  1945.  Just  as  term  III  was  melting 
Into  term  IV.  and  since  then  he  has  been 
free  to  speak  his  mind  without  the  burden 
of  protecting  official  administration  policy. 

Jones'  Judgment  on  the  British  Joan  Is 
that  It  would  be  a  bum  deal  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  though  very  nice  work  for 
the  British  if  they  can  get  it. 

WHT    JONES    is    AGAINST    Tt 

He  set  forth  his  analysis  In  a  letter  to  the 
House  Banking  Committee  on  June  3,  and  In 
smashing  language. 

Among  other  Items,  he  declared  the  claims 
that  we  will  profit  In  foreign  trade  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  loan  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
He  said  further  that  the  British  have  plenty 
of  collateral  hidden  over  here  that  ought  to 
be  pledged  against  any  money  they  borrow 


anyhow,  an  especially  wise  thought  con- 
sidering how  they  defaulted  on  their  previous 
debt. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  the  loan  to 
Britain,  Jones  said,  "Would  be  an  Irreparable 
mistake  that  would  shove  the  United  States 
of  America  along  the  road  to  financial  ruin." 

When  two  such  eminent  men  as  Baruch  and 
Jones  warn  against  this  British  loan  you're 
being  kidded  by  anybody  who  claims  that 
opposition  to  It  cjtaes  only  from  the  likes 
of  Smith  and  Coxey. 


Case  Bill  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1946 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exlena  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  Washington  Star: 

CASE  BIU.  VETOED 

Preslaent  Truman's  message  vetoing  the 
Case  bin,  a  message  in  whlcli  he  embodied 
many  of  the  specious  objections  to  the  mea- 
sure which  had  been  raised  by  the  CIO,  will 
tome  as  a  sharp  disappointment  to  those 
who  had  hoped  that,  despite  the  Democratic 
Party's  political  alliance  with  organized  labor, 
he  would  not  use  his  veto  power  to  kill  legis- 
lation appioved  by  large  majorltks  In  both 
branches  of  Congress  In  response  to  a  clear 
public  demand  for  a  long-overdue  reform  la 
one-sided  labor  laws. 

Last  E)ecember  the  Prerldent  asked  for 
fact-finding  legislation,  including  a  coollng- 
off  period.  In  the  hope  that  It  would  help  get 
production  going.  On  January  3  he  appealed 
to  Congress:  "If  the  measures  which  I  have 
recommended  to  accomplish  these  ends  do 
not  mee  .  the  approval  of  Congress  It  Is  my 
fervent  vish— and  I  am  sure  that  It  is  the 
wish  of  my  fellow  citizens — that  the  Congress 
formulate  measures  of  Its  own  to  carry  out 
the  deslri'd  objectives.  That  Is  definitely  the 
responsibility  of  Congress.  What  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  Is  action."  What  happened? 
Congress  did  not  approve  the  fact-flndlrg 
bill  but  formulated  measures  of  Its  own.  It 
discharged  Its  responsibility.  The  people  got 
action.  And  now  the  President  has  killed  off 
the  whole  business  with  a  veto. 

There  is  no  point  In  discussing  the  veto 
message  In  detail,  for  there  Is  little  of  tub- 
.stance  In  it.  The  President  stresses  the  con- 
tention that  the  Case  bill.  If  It  had  been  law, 
would  not  have  "prevented  or  shortened  the 
strikes  which  have  so  seriously  damaged  our 
economy  these  last  few  months."  He  was 
talking  there  about  such  things  as  the  steel 
strike,  the  coal  strike,  the  automobile  strike, 
the  meat  strike,  etc.  These  were  strikes 
against  private  employers,  except  for  the  coal 
strike,  whlcl;!  continued  as  a  strike  against 
the  Government  after  the  mines  were  seized. 
Tlie  Case  bill,  of  course,  was  not  designed  to 
"prevent"  strikes  except  as  mediation  may 
prevent  them.  But  why  does  the  President 
complain  of  that?  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  May  26  the  message  asking  for 
emergency  powers  to  deal  with  the  railroad 
strike  against  the  Government — he  said: 
'  "The  general  right  of  workers  to  strike  against 
private  employers  must  be  preserved."  And 
yet  the  Case  bill  is  vetoed  en  the  major 
ground  that  It  would  not  have  prevented 
some  of  the  big  strikes  against  private  em- 
ployers. 

The  President  said  that  In  his  study  of 
the   bill   he   did   not   consider   it   from    lh« 
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retain  or  oust  the  monarchy;  obstruction  of      6lon.    This  Commission  has  given  satis- 
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standpoint  of  whether  It  favors  or  harms  la- 
bor, or  whether  It  favors  or  harms  manage- 
ment. Tet  the  message  is  replete  with  ar- 
guments that  the  bill  would  harm  labor.  He 
objects  on  the  ground  that  employees  strik- 
ing during  the  proposed  cooUng-off  period 
might  have  lost  their  status  as  employees 
tmder.  the  Wagner  Act.  (His  own  proposal 
of  Decemt)er  3  would  have  made  it  unlawful 
to  strike  during  the  cooUng-off  period.)  He 
Tolces  the  unexplained  fear  that  the  proviso 
against  racketet-ring  might  be  construed  as 
making  it  a  felony  to  strike  and  picket  peace- 
fully. He  is  against  the  proposed  section 
regulating  welfare  funds  because,  despite  the 
Government's  hasty  negotiation  of  a  welfare 
fund  agreement  with  John  L.  Lewis  while 
the  miners  were  on  strike,  "this  whole  sub- 
ject needs  long  and  careful  study."  He  fears 
that  another  section  would  be  prejudicial  to 
foremen,  that  another  might  repeal  the  Nor- 
ris-LaGuardla  Act  or  imperil  the  principles 
of  the  Wagner  Act,  and  that  still  another 
might  revive  the  improper  use  of  Injunclions 
against  labor  by  private  employers. 

The  President  proposes  no  tangible  alter- 
natives to  the  provisions  to  which  he  ob- 
jects. All  that  he  has  to  offer  is  a  renewal 
of  his  suggestion  for  study  of  the  question 
by  a  Joint  committee  of  Congress  and  the 
vague  indication  that  he  might  approve  some 
kind  of  legislation.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  the  President  fcir  tinimpressive  rea- 
sons has  killed  the  only  labor  legislation 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  get  through 
Congress  in  12  years.  And  he  must  have 
done  so  in  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely dlfllcult.  if  not  Impossible,  to  get 
through  another  bill  which  Is  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  abuses  and  also  innocuous 
enough  to  meet  the  objections  which  he  has 
raised  to  the  Case  bill. 


Report  of  United  Nations  Subcommission 
On  the  Statns  of  Women 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  recent  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Subcommisslon  on  the  Status  of  Women 
to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
The  members  who  prepared  the  report 
were  Mrs.  Bodil  Begtrup  of  Denmark, 
chairman;  Miss  Minerva  Bernardino, 
Dominican  Republic,  vice  chairman; 
Miss  Angela  Jurdak.  Lebanon :  Mrs.  Han- 
sa  Mehta  of  India;  Mme.  M.  H.  Lefauch- 
eux,  Prance;  Mrs.  Way  Sing  New,  China; 
and  Miss  Fryderyka  Kalinowska,  Poland; 
together  with  the  following  ex  officio 
members  from  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
United  States;  Prof.  Rene  Cassin.  Prance; 
and  Mr.  Dusan  Brkish.  Yugoslavia.  The 
report  follows: 

Report  or  the  UNrrEs  Nations  Svbcomuis- 
siON  ON  the  Status  or  Women  to  the  Com- 
mission ON  Human  Rights,  Mat  13,  1946 

The  Subcommisslon  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  established  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  under  Council  resolutions  of 
February  16  und  18,  1946,  to  submit  pro- 
posals, recommendations,  and  reports  to  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  regarding  the 
status  cf  women  and  to  submit  proposals  to 


the  Cotincll  through  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  regarding  its  terms  of  reference 
and  definitive  composition  met  at  Gillet  Hall, 
Hunter  College.  New  York  City,  during  the 
period  April  29  to  May  13,  1946.  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Bodil  Begtrup.  Dis- 
cussions centered  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  be  adopted,  the  scope  and  program 
of  work  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  full  Subcommisslon. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  among  the 
members  of  gratitude  toward  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  for  taking  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  women,  and  for  setting 
up  this  Subcommisslon  to  study  the  prob- 
lems involved,  and  in  this  way  implementing 
the  principle  stated  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
Charter,  "the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women." 

It  v/as  recognized  that  the  Subcommisslon 
was  set  up  to  advise  the  Commission  on 
Humtn  Rights  on  problems  relating  to  the 
status  of  women.  In  consequence,  the  Sub- 
commission  must  work  in  harmony  with  that 
Commission.  There  was  general  agreement 
that  the  Subcomml?£lon  should  study  the 
status  of  women  in  all  Its  aspects  and  make 
the  broadest  possible  recommerdations  to 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  on  the 
scope  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
8utx:omml8sion  when  fully  constituted.  The 
ideals  at  which  to  aim,  ana  guiding  prln- 
clple«  on  which  to  work,  were  defined  by  the 
members  as  a  preliminary  to  their  detailed 
discussions.  Members  considered  that  the 
work  of  the  Subcommisslon  should  last  until 
women  had  reached  the  point  where  they 
were  on  equal  footing  with  men  in  all  fields 
of  human  enterprise.  In  practice,  priority 
had  to  be  given  to  political  rights  since  little 
progress  could  be  made  without  them. 
Nevertheless.  Improvements  In  civil,  educa- 
tional, roclal,  and  economic  fields  were  espe- 
cially Important  and.  therefore,  these  prob- 
lems should  be  attacked  simultaneously. 

The  question  whether  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  when  it  came  into  being,  should  be 
invited  to  consult  the  Subcommisslon  re- 
garding the  status  of  wcmen  in  the  non-self- 
governing  territories  placed  under  its  charge 
was  discussed,  having  in  mind  Article  76  (c) 
of  the  Charter.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
this  was  a  matter  that  could  well  be  left 
for  later  sessions  of  the  full  Subcommisslon. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  question  of 
definitive  composition  of  the  Subcommisslon, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  small 
membership  were  carefully  weighed.  A 
smaller  body  could  be  more  efficient,  although 
a  large  one  would  give  more  imlversal  rep- 
resentation of  women's  activities.  It  was 
decided  to  recommend  a  minimum  figure  of 
fifteen,  to  include  three  ex-offlcio  members 
from  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
The  additional  members  were  to  be  selected 
from  regions  insufficiently  represented  in  the 
nuclear  Subcommisslon,  and  particularly 
from  countries  where  women  had  reached 
different  stages  in  statu.s.  There  was  a  differ- 
ence o*  opinion  on  the  question  of  representa- 
tion. Some  members  considered  that  repre- 
sentation should  be  on  a  governmental  basis 
since  without  the  support  of  governments 
the  work  of  the  Subcommisslon  could  not  be 
effective.  Others  were  of  the  opinion  that 
members  should  be  elected  in  their  individual 
capacity  In  the  same  way  as  the  nuclear  Sub- 
commission  had  been  appointed  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  The  members 
reached  the  conclusion  that  since,  in  practice, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  would  not 
appoint  Individuals  who  were  persona  non 
grata  with  their  governments  the  selection 
should  be  made,  according  to  individual  ca- 
pacity, by  the  Council.  With  regard  to  term 
of  office,  the  members  felt  that  continuity 
was  necessary  during  the  first  years  of  the 
application  of  their  program.  After  1950  a 
system  of  rotation  should  be  put  into  effect 
which  might  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for  the 
other  Commissions. 


In  the  course  of  the  discussions  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommisslon  expressed  their 
belief  that  democracy  is  now  the  only  social 
order  in  which  women  can  enjoy  full  rights 
as  htiman  beings,  and  that  women,  a  great 
number  of  whom  have  made  so  many  sacri- 
fices in  the  cause  of  democracy  and  liberty 
and  who  have  proved  in  action  that  they 
are  able  to  face  all  duties  and  tasks,  affirm 
their  resolution  to  work  in  the  service  of 
world  peace  with  all  their  heart,  mind,  and 
will. 

Accordingly,  the  Subcommisslon  recom- 
mends that  the  full  Subcommisslon  should 
be  guided  by  the  following  ideals  In  its  fu- 
ture work: 

Freedom  and  equality  are  essential  to  hu- 
man development  and  whereas  woman  Is  as 
much  a  human  being  as  man  and,  therefore, 
entitled  to  share  them  with  him; 

Well-being  and  progress  of  society  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  both  men  and  women 
are  able  to  develop  their  full  personality  and 
are  cognizant  of  their  responsibilities  to 
themselves  and  to  each  other; 

Woman  has  thus  a  definite  role  to  play 
in  the  building  of  a  free,  healthy,  prosper- 
ous, and  moral  society  and  that  she  can  ful- 
fill this  obligation  only  as  a  free  and  respon- 
sible member. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  goal  the  purxx?se  of 
the  Subcommisslon  Is  to  raise  the  status  of 
women  to  equality  with  men  in  all  fields  of 
human  enterprise. 

I.   POUCT 

Therefore  the  Subcommisslon  recom- 
mends that  its  aims  shall  be  as  follows: 

A.  Political:  Equal  participation  In  gov- 
ernments and  possibility  to  exercise  all  the 
rights  and  assume  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen 
which  comprise: 

1.  Universal  suffrage. 

2.  Equal  right  to  vote. 

3.  Equal  right  to  be  elected. 

4.  Equal  right  to  hold  public  office. 

B.  Civil: 

'  1.  Marriage:  Freedom  of  choice,  dignity  of 
the  wife,  monogamy,  equal  right  to  breach  of 
marriage. 

2.  Guardianship:  Equal  right  to  have 
guardianship  of  her  own  and  other  children. 

3.  Nationality:  Right  to  keep  her  own  na- 
tionality, and  her  children  having  the  right 
to  choose  the  nationality  of  the  mother  on 
majority. 

4.  Property:  Equal  right  to  hold  and  ac- 
quire, administer,  and  Inherit  property. 

C.  Social  and  economic:  Full  possibility  of 
taking  equal  part  in  social  life,  which  implies 
full  opportunity  of  fulfilling  her  duties  to- 
ward society. 

1.  To  prevent  discrimination  against 
women  In  social  and  economic  status  and 
customs. 

2.  (a)  To  abolish  prostitution  by  removing 
the  legal  apd  customary  provisions  pertain- 
ing to  it. 

(b)  To  take  strong  measures  to  put  down 
trafiSc  in  women  and  children. 

(c)  To  prevent  clandestine  prostitution  by 
providing  conditions  that  make  it  no  longer 
necessary  for  women  to  earn  money  by  these 
means. 

(d)  To  enable  former  prostitutes  to  return 
to  normal  life  without  discrimination  by 
providing  work  for  them  as  well  as  a  broad 
and  widely  accessible  educational  system. 

3.  While  no  disability  should  be  attached 
to  woman  on  the  ground  of  her  sex,  in  re- 
gard to  the  enjoyment  of  full  equality,  in  the 
exercise  of  social  and  labor  rights  and  in  the 
assumption  of  social  and  labor  duties,  special 
consideration  on  grounds  of  health  may  be 
given  equally  to  men  and  women  and  special 
consideration  to  women  on  grounds  of  moth- 
erhood. 

4.  There  shall  be  an  effective  scheme  of 
health  and  social-insurance  legislation  which 
will  provide  equal  preventive  and  remedial 
opportunities  for  women  and  will    include 
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special  provisions  lOr  maternal  and  child 
care. 

D.  Education :  Equal  opportunity  for  com- 
pulsory, free,  and  full  education,  equal  op- 
portunity in  all  specialized  fields  as  well  as 
training  in  authenlcs — the  right  to  enjoy 
scientific  discoveries  applied  to  human 
growth  and  development. 

To  achieve  these  aims,  the  Subcommisslon 
proposes : 

1.  That  world  public  opinion  be  stimulated 
in  favor  of  raising  the  status  of  women  as  an 
instrument  to  further  human  rights  and 
peace.  The  Subcommisslon  also  recommend* 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ments of  all  the  United  Nations  in  signing 
the  Charter  recognized  that  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal aims,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  was 
"to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  rlgnlty  and  worth  of  the  hu- 
man person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women  and  of  nations  large  and  small,"  the 
Subcommisslon  on  the  Status  of  Women  ex- 
pects the  full  collaboration  and  support  of 
the  governments  of  all  the  United  Nations 
in  their  endeavors  to  raise  the  status  of 
women  throughout  the  w^orld.  At  the  same 
time,  this  Subcommisslon  earnestly  desires 
to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  those  gov- 
ernments, in  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  as  between  men  and  women. 

2.  That  the  Subcommisslon  collaborates 
with  United  Nations  Commissions,  with 
governments,  with  specialized  agencies,  with 
public  and  private  agencies,  with  interna- 
tional and  national  women's  organizations,^ 
with  any  other  experts  deemed  necessary,  and 
that  representatives  of  the  former  organiza- 
tions should  be  invited  to  participate  as  ob- 
servers or  as  consultative  agents. 

3.  That  the  Subcommisslon  welcomes  re- 
ports and  recommendations. 

n.    PROCKAM 

Bearing  in  mind  this  broad  outline  of  their 
goal  the  Subcommisslon  proposes  the  follow- 
ing program  of  work: 

1.  To  undertake  a  world-wide,  up-to-date, 
reliable,  and  valid  survey  of  laws  pertaining 
to  the  status  of  women,  their  application  and 
the  actual  status  of  women.  (The  Subcom- 
misslon should  secure  the  information 
through  governments,  specialized  agencies, 
women's  organizations,  academic  institutes, 
trade  unions  and  others.) 

2.  To  conduct  polls  in  various  regions  to 
sound  public  opinions  on  matters  of  interest 
to  the  Subcommisslon. 

3.  To  organize  a  forum  to  hear  the  views 
of  the  consultative  agents. 

4.  To  call  a  United  Nations  women's  con- 
ference to  further  the*  program. 

5.  To  arrange  for  international  exchange 
of  all  categories  of  manual  and  intellectual 
women  workers,  including  the  industrial, 
agricultural  and  cultural  fields. 

6.  To  collect  and  systematize  records  on 
women's  affairs  in  the  form  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, charts,  and  so  forth  (preferably  as  a 
section  of  the  United  Nations'  archives). 

7.  To  implement  the  proposal  to  create  a 
world-wide  public  opinion  through  the  media 
of  the  press,  radio,  publications,  lectures, 
motion  pictures,  and  so  forth. 

8.  That  the  United  Nations  Information 
Section  prepare  material  about  the  United 
Nations  to  be  distributed  on  request. 

9.  To  request  reference  to  the  Subcommis- 
slon of  all  communications  and  information 
concerning  matters  of  interest  to  women  re- 
ceived by  the  United  Nations. 

10.  To  train  leaders  In  a  course  on  women's 
affairs  and  to  encourage  the  promotion  of 
scholarships. 

11.  That  public  and  private  agencies  be 
urged  to  plan  and  equip  the  homes  in  ways 
which  will  enable  the  housewife  to  devote 
more  time  to  participate  actively  in  civic 
affairs.  / 


*See  appendix  I. 


12.  That  an  executive  office  on  women's 
affairs  be  established  as  part  of  the  secre- 
tariat to  deal  with  all  work  of  the  subcom- 
misslon, under  the  leadership  of  a  highly 
competent  woman  who  will  be  appointed 
after  consiilting  the  Subcommisslon  and  will 
be  assisted  by  qualified  staff. 

13.  That  an  executive  committee  be  formed 
from  members  of  the  Subcommisslon  resid- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  purpose  of  this  commit- 
tee shall  be  to  guard  the  general  policy  of 
the  Subcommisslon. 

m.  composition 

Following  the  terms  of  reference  in  docu- 
ment E  27,  section  B.4,  that  the  nuclear  Sub- 
commission  shall  make  recommendations  on 
the  definitive  composition  of  the  Subcom- 
misslon, the  nuclear  Subcommisslon  recom- 
mends : 

1.  That  the  future  composition  should  be 
15  members  including  three  members  from 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

2.  That  the  members  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  their 
individual  capacity. 

3.  That  the  additional  members  should  be 
selected  from  the  regions  of  the  Balkan 
States.  Great  Britain,  Latin  America,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  to  make  up  the 
definitive  composition  of  the  Subcommisslon. 

4.  That  selection  should  be  made  from 
among  women  prominent  in  public  affairs. 

5.  That  before  final  appointment  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommisslon  should  be  consulted. 

6.  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
Subcommisslon  is  eligible  for  reelection  and 
that  its  work  cannot  begin  before  October  or 
November  1946.  all  members  be  reelected  for 
a  period  of  3  years  commencing  on  April  1, 
1947,  to  serve  effectively  dtiring  the  period  of 
initiation. 

7.  That  after  this  period  a  sound  system  of 
rotation  be  adopted. 

8.  That  members  should  attend  regularly. 

9  That  in  the  case  cf  an  emergency,  alter- 
nates may  be  designated  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

10.  That  the  next  session  of  the  Subcom- 
misslon should  take  place  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
in  consultation  with  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Subcommisslon. 

Members  of  the  Subcommisslon  wish  to 
emphasize  that  action  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  In  establishing  this  Subcom- 
misslon has  awakened  hope  and  expectancy 
among  women  in  all  parts  of  the  world  It 
is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Subcommisslon  that 
all  the  recommendations  for  social  progress 
which  It  has  made  are  equally  important; 
yet  it  wishes  to  stress  that  Immediate  action 
can  and  should  be  taken  under  the  headings 
proposed : 

1.  Elxecutlve  office  (par.  II,  12) . 

2.  Survey  (par.  11,  I) . 

3.  Education  (par.  I,  D). 

4.  Women's  conference  (par.  ,11,  4). 

5.  Political  rights  (par.  I,  A). 

The  Subcommisslon  on  the  Status  of 
Women  earnestly  requests  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  direct  an  appeal  to  the 
governments  of  the  United  Nations  that 
have  not  accorded  siiffrage  to  women,  to  take 
such  action  gt  the  earliest  date  possible 
within  their  fiarae  of  government,  in  order 
that  all  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  be  put  Into  effect. 

In  conclusion,  the  Subcommisslon  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  full  Subcommis- 
slon will  explore  the  vast  field  of  complex 
problems  concerning  the  status  of  women 
all  over  the  world  so  that  it  can  play  its 
part  in  building  a  better  world  in  which 
men  and  women  in  full  equality  work  to- 
gether toward  universal  peace. 


Appendix  I 

MEMORANDUM  TO  THE  COMMISSIOIf  ON  HT7MAN 
EIGHTS  rSOM  THE  SUBCOMMISSION  ON  THE 
STATUS  or  WOMEN,  DATED  MAT  6,   1*46 

As  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Non- 
governmental Organizations  Is  being  held 
on  May  29,  the  Subcommisslon  wishes  to 
make  the  following  recommendation: 

For  the  efficient  handling  of  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  it  is  important  that  the 
Subcommisslon  on  the  Status  cf  Women 
should  stimulate  the  Interest  of  women  of 
the  International  and  national  organizations, 
to  collaborate  with  these  organizations  and 
coordinate  their  efforts. 

Therefore,  the  Subcommisslon  requests  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  refer  to  it  all 
communications  and  Information  received 
concerning  all  matters  of  interest  to  women. 

The  Subcommisslon  would  appreciate  If 
it  should  be  consulted  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  women  before  any  decision  ia 
reached  by  the  Council.  The  Subcommisslon 
would  appreciate  if  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  would  transmit  this  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 


Twenty  Billion  Dollar  Parade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS* 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Sunday  News  of  June  9, 
1946: 

Twenty  Biluon  Dollar  Parade 

It  looks  as  if  the  $20,000,000,000  overaeaa 
parade  of  United  States  money  has  got 
started  and  will  be  difficult  If  not  Impossible 
to  stop. 

First  on  the  parade  schedule  was  the  pro- 
posed "loan"  of  almost  $4,000,000,000  to  Great 
Britain.  This  one  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate some  time  ago,  and  is  now  being  investi- 
gated in  friendly  fashion  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Former  French  Premier  Leon  Blum  had 
been  in  this  country  for  weeks,  applying  for 
a  big  loan  to  France.  The  wheels  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  were  speeded  up  and  a 
2-ply  loan  totaling  $1,400,000,000  waa  ex- 
tended to  France  May  28. 

•  •  •  •  • 

British  "loan"  advocates  are  confident  that 
this  deal  will  get  second  place  in  the  parade 
of  United  States  dollars  overseas. 

It  has  already  cleared  the  Senate  hurdle, 
and  many  Representatives  seem  Impressed 
with  the  argument  that  we  must  bribe  the 
British  away  from  communism  and  the  fur- 
ther argument  that  this  deal  will  be  good 
business  for  us. 

Meanwhile,  Vladimir  Hurban,  retiring 
Czechoslovak  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  has  revealed  that  his  country  expects 
to  get  a  "loan"  of  $300,000,000  from  us  fairly 
soon.  Chinese  Ambassador  Wei  Tao-ming 
says  arrangements  for  a  United  States  credit 
to  China,  reported  by  other  sources  to  total 
$500,000,000,  have  been  about  completed. 

at  uncle  SAMS  pat  WINDOW 

A  credit  of  $90,000,000  to  Poland  la  being 
held  up  in  an  effort  to  woo  the  Moacow- 
dominated  Polish  Government  away  from 
some  of  its  Communist  practices.  Thla 
makes  Russia  mad — but  beta  can  be  placed 
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with  fair  safety  that  RiiSRla  won't  be  mad 
enough  to  turn  down  a  United  States  loan 
of  $1,000,000,000.  or  »6.000,000.030.  or  any  sum 
our  Cuvernment  may  see  fit  to  press  on  Rus- 
sia. Just  so  it  is  a  large  sum. 

All  of  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  reason  for 
the  caption  on  top  of  this  editorial — "$20,- 
OCO.000,000  Parade."  Observers  who  ought  to 
know  are  predicting  that  before  this  postwar 
"loan"  Jag  of  oun»  is  over  we  will  have  to  put 
out  about  $20,000,000,000  all  told  in  these 
"loans  " 

We  prefer  the  "loan"  attitude  of  Jesse 
Jones  to  that  of  the  kiss-the-billions-goodbye 
global  thinkers. 

Jones  says  the  British  could  put  up  col- 
lateral and  should  be  reqiilred  to  do  so.  He 
also  says  this  "loan"  will  sew  us  up  in  a  risky 
but  "definite  alliance  with  the  British  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  countries."  He  takes  a 
dim  view,  too,  we  understand,  of  all  interna- 
tional loans  not  secured  by  collateral. 

WISDOM  raoM  jcssx  joni3 

Jones  should  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  Fur  years  he  managed  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  and  this  was 
one  New  Deal  agency  which  balanced  its 
books  and  handled  its  affairs  in  businesslike 
style  while  helping  Americans  to  fight  depres- 
sions and  recessions.  It  didn't  put  out  un- 
secured loans  while  Jones  was  running  it — 
which  was  one  reason  why  New  Dealers  had 
their  knives  out  for  Jones  for  years  and 
finally  got  him. 


Memorial  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  SHARP 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me,  it  is  my  great  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  Introduce  into  the 
Record  the  address  of  Hon.  W.  Kings- 
land  Macy,  of  New  York,  made  on  May 
30.  1946,  at  Patchogue,  N.  Y.: 

That  the  village  of  Patchogue  has  served 
Its  country  well  Is  attested  by  the  honor 
board  to  my  right  with  its  hundreds  of  names 
and  its  many  gold  stars,  and  by  the  Civil 
War  monument  erected  here  by  patriotic 
citizens  in  honor  of  the  14  men  who  died 
for  the  Union,  and  the  149  members  of  the 
Richard  J.  Clark  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic. 

Earlier  this  month  as  a  regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  was  the 
guest  of  Fordham  when  it  conferred  an  hon- 
orary degree  on  President  Truman  and  un- 
veiled as  its  World  War  II  memorial,  tt:e 
Adinlral  Nimitz  bell.  The  inscription  on  that 
bell  moved  and  impressed  me  deeply,  dedi- 
cated as  It  is  to  the  memory  of  oxu:  dear 
young  dead. 

This  morning  I  krow  we  are  all  thinking 
of  our  dear  young  dead — those  who  lie  in 
far  places  and  sleep  in  the  darkness  of  all 
the  world's  seas — our  sons  and  our  friends. 
They  are  not  forgotten.  We  think  of  them 
pridefully  and  uneasily  but  upon  our  con- 
sciences we  carry  the  tragedy  of  their  un- 
lived years.  We  sent  them  out  to  preserve 
o\ir  Institutions  and  since  they  did  not  re- 
turn, daily  must  we  ask  ourselves:  What  of 
.  our  Institutions?  Are  they  being  preserved 
or  are  they  disintegrating? 

We  look  about  us  and  see  sectional  wran- 
gling and  factional  intrigue.  Our  leaders 
are  uncertain  adventtirers  charting  the  ship 
of  state  with  a  latitude  of  primaries  and  a 


longitude  of  election  days.  Prejudice  Is  rife. 
Tolerance  is  no  longer  an  inbred  American 
Instinct  but  a  form  of  outward  good  man- 
ners cultivated  by  the  more  responsible. 
There  is  no  famine  in  this  land  but  there 
are  shortages  and  commercial  unrest  that 
have  fomented  costly  and  unnecessary  strikes 
and  demonstrated  that  modern  civilization 
Is  Industrialized  to  a  point  where  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  smooth  uninterrupted  func- 
tioning. This  machine-age  complexity  is 
a  threat  to  our  free  Institutions  and  will 
destroy  them  unless  we  bring  them  both 
Into  harmony.  The  men  who  founded  this 
country  warmed  and  fed  their  own  families. 
Today  we  depend  upon  suppliers  who  rely 
on  the  coordinated  efforts  of  thotisands  of 
unkncwn  workers.  The  recent  rail  and  coal 
strikes  have  shown  us  that  when  key  In- 
dustries strike  the  public  Is  thrown  Into 
confusion,  made  to  siiffer  Inconvenience,  and 
in  some  instances  actual  hardship. 

The  day  of  economic  self-sufficiency  for 
the  individual  is  done,  and  we  must  evaluate 
our  rights  and  privileges  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  mutually  beneficial  society  under  our 
constitutional  form  of  government.  As  a 
free  people  we  Americans  resent  regulation; 
we  chafe  under  restraint:  we  pull  away  from 
control.  We  are  traditionalists  who  wish  to 
go  along  the  old  way  and  are  prone  to  ignore 
the  Industrial  Frankenstein  we  have  created. 
We  battle  in  factories  in  Detroit  or  Oskosh 
and  skirmish  along  the  water  front  while 
actually  dealing  with  a  national  situation. 
We  deliberately  refuse  to  take  a  long  per- 
spective on  this  the  greatest  internal  prob- 
lem confronting  us  today.  The  labor-man- 
agement relationship  is  the  pivot  upon  which 
our  economic  life  turns.  It  cannot  continue 
to  revolve  on  a  hodge-podge  of  so-called  labor 
laws  proffered  by  one  pressure  group,  emas- 
culated by  another,  and  voted  onto  our 
statute  books  in  some  form  of  compromise. 
We  cannot  arrive  at  lasting  solution  under 
stress  in  legislative  fury;  we  carmot  hobble 
management  or  permit  It  to  run  wild; 
and  we  cannot  force  labor  into  produc- 
tivity reaching  American  expectations  and 
standards. 

Labor  and  management  today  need  specific 
legislation  with  the  forensic  clarity  and  the 
fluidity  to  meet  change,  a  declaration  In 
which  the  rights  of  labor  and  the  rights  of 
management  are  set  forth  and  defined,  and, 
if  necessary  in  certain  key  Industries,  cir- 
cumscribed. It  should  be  legislation  con- 
ceived and  enacted  as  in  1791  were  those 
first  10  amendments  to  our  Constitution 
that  are  commonly  called  the  Bill  of  Right."?. 
■^  It  should  be  legislation  suitably  formulated 
by  our  States,  and  so  enacted  as  to  be  en- 
forceable as  the  law  of  the  land.  Conferences 
of  big  businessmen  and  bellicose  labor  heads 
get  us  nowhere,  for  both  selfishly  seek  im- 
mediate opportunism.  Congressional  com- 
missions harassed  with  routine  and  political 
expediency  cannot  do  a  long-range  Job.  The 
people  of  America  must  make  their  will 
known. 

If  the  recent  strikes  have  taught  us  any- 
thing they  have  taught  us  that  no  strict 
diagonal  divides  capital  and  labor.  When 
one  group  of  labor  strikes  at  capital,  an- 
other group  of  labor  cannot  get  to  work. 
It  is  prevented  from  working  by  shortages 
of  vital  materials  and  loses  along  with  cap- 
ital. It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  Only  under 
slavery  is  there  a  division.  The  free  laborer 
Is  also  a  capitalist.  He  Is  no  mere  unit  of 
horsepower  but  a  dual  factor  in  a  free  econ- 
omy. He  Is  a  purchasing  power.  He  is 
money.  And,  as  has  been  well  said.  "The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  That  latent 
recognition  of  this  Joint-ownership  idea  un- 
derlies the  labor-management  structure  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  America  generally  con- 
cedes labor's  "right  to  strike."  The  sooner, 
however,  American  labor  starts  thinking  con- 
structively of  itself  as  an  integral  com- 
ponent of  the  cr.pitalLstic  system  and  not 


something  apart,  the  sooner  will  there  be  f  n 
end  to  unnatural  schisms.  Only  after  ft  11 
acceptance  of  this  baFic  truth  will  the  strike 
be  laid  aside  as  the  primitive  weapon  thJit 
It  Is. 

Labor  has  had  to  depend  on  the  strike  t(  o 
long,  for  often  when  it  tried  to  force  itself 
into  the  legislative  chambers  to  be  heard.  It 
found  that  the  agents  of  capital  had  alrea(.y 
been  long  at  work.  The  American  labor*  r, 
or  to  use  a  better  term,  the  "American  pr  i- 
ducer"  should  not  have  to  strike.'  There 
should  be  authorized  and  accepted  procedure 
for  him  to  follow.  There  should  be  recour.se 
at  law  and  the  right  of  appeal  in  circi.it 
courts  where  a  benchship  symbolizes  tne 
epitome  of  legal  fame.  He  should  not  be  tae 
beneficiary  or  the  victim  of  a  conflicting  m?  ss 
of  bureaucratic  directives  and  contradictc  ry 
legislation  hinging  on  raw  precedents  and  ae 
should  not  have  to  depend  on  labor  czi.rs 
and  racketeers  to  browbeat,  bully,  and  bat.le 
for  him.  Nor  should  capital  be  bullied  or 
browbeaten  or  exploited  by  squeezes  or  un- 
reasonable demands.  Nor  should  capi  al 
merely  look  upon  the  law  as  a  deterrent  to 
labor  or  a  defensive  mechanism. 

It  is  easy  to  viUify  and  condemn  labor;  It 
is  easy  to  criticize  and  attack  manageme.it. 
The  intelligent  thing  to  do  is  do  something 
about  alining  them.  And  we  will  do  some- 
thing if  we  pause  long  enough  to  stop  tak  ng 
sides  in  angry  partisanship.  It  is  time  for 
the  American  public  to  realize  that  they  are 
made  up  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  con- 
flicting elements  generally  known  as  lax)r 
and  capital.  There  are  some  who  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  as  belonging  to  either  group 
because  they  are  not  employed  or  do  not 
own  a  business.  They  think  of  themselves 
as  a  third  group.  But  however  that  be,  tiiey 
are  affected  nonetheless  and  will  be  more 
and  more  as  the  new  technocracies  fatten  :he 
industrial  colossus  that  America  is  rightfully 
destined  to  become.  The  issue  then  is  not 
a  unlon-mariagement  fight  or  a  labor-union 
question.  It  is  an  issue  that  concerns  the 
entire  American  public.  The  public  should 
have  something  to  say.  Commonality  of  in- 
terest should  end  the  Internal  war  now 
smouldering.  Unless  It  does,  internecine 
struggle  will  eventually  bring  an  end  to 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  we  must  give 
way  to  State  socialism  or  communism.  The 
greatest  problem  confronting  America  tociay 
is  that  of  balancing  our  concept  of  personal 
freedom  with  the  minimum  basic  demar.ds 
of  our  economic  superstructure.  To  do  tl  at 
America  needs  a  bill  of  rights  for  labor  a. id 
management. 


Veto  of  the  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  D.^KOT.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  CASti  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fcl- 
lowing  editorials  from  today's  New  Yo:k 
Times : 

THX   PBESroENT'S   VETO 

IJr.  Truman's  veto  of  the  Case  bill  is  a  pro- 
foundly disheartening  development  whioh 
must  add  greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  prese  it 
labor  crisis.  The  veto  message  is  convinc- 
ing neither  in  relation  to  the  real  state  of 
affairs  nor  in  relation  to  Ifr.  Truman's  o\>a 
past  record  and  statements. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  reasons  that 
Mr.  Truman  gives  for  disapproving  of  secti  on 
1  of  the  bill,  which  declares  that  any  pers3n 
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who  obstructs  commerce  by  robbery  or  extor- 
tion, or  who  commits  or  threatens  physictd 
violence  in  connection  with  such  a  plan, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony.  Mr.  Truman  de- 
clares that  he  is  "in  full  accord  with  the 
objectives  which  Congress  here  had  in  mind" 
but  objects  that  section  7  ought  to  declare 
that  it  is  not  a  felony  to  strike  or  picket 
peacefully.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
section  7  ought  to  add  this  complete  irrele- 
vancy than  why  it  ought  to  add  that  it  is  not 
a  felony  peacefully  to  drive  one's  car  or  to 
go  to  a  theater.  The  fact  is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  under  present 
law  it  is  quite  all  right  for  members  of  labor 
unions  to  do  what  this  section  would  forb  d. 
Mr.  Truman's  veto  continues  a  legal  situation 
which  the  late  Chief  Justice  Stone  declared 
wou-d  render  common  law  robbery  an  inno- 
cent pastime. 

Mr.  Truman  objects  that  section  9.  which 
explicitly  declares  that  supervisors  are  not 
employees  under  the  Wagner  Act,  would 
"strip  from  supervisory  employees  the  rights 
of  self-organization  and  collective  bargain- 
ing now  guaranteed  them  under"  the  Wag- 
ner Act.  This  is  a  strange  interpretation  of 
an  act  which  specifically  declares  that  "the 
term  'employer'  includes  any  person  acting 
In  the  interest  of  an  employer,  directly  or 
indirectly."  Mr.  Truman  himself  admits  In 
his  message,  moreover,  that  supervisory  em- 
ployees, "in  dealing  with  the  employees  un- 
der them,  •  •  •  act  for  management." 
Section  9  pf  the  Case  bill  was  made  necessary 
only  by  the  extraordinary  reasoning  by  which 
a  majority  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  in  spite  of  this  explicit  provision  of 
the  Wagner  Act,  ruled  that  it  did  give  fore- 
men the  status  of  employees. 

Mr.  Truman  objects  to  section  8.  which 
would  outlaw  "welfare  funds"  administered 
solely  by  employee  representatives.  He  de- 
clares that  "it  is  inadvisable  to  remove  such 
a  question  as  tljis  from  the  scope  of  collective 
bargaining  bet'^reen  employer  and  employee." 
But  it  must  be  clear  that  in  this  Mr.  Truman 
Is  endorsing  the  private  tax  on  phonograph 
records  levied  by  Mr.  Petrillo  and  the  private 
tax  on  coal  levied  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Lewis'  union;  that  he  is  going  to  let  loose  a 
whole  series  of  such  private  taxes,  and  that 
demands  for  such  private  taxes  are  in  fact 
made  possible  by  the  extreme  power  which 
existing  Federal  legislation  places  in  the 
hands  of  labor  leaders. 

At  many  points  Mr.  Tnunan's  objections  to 
the  Case  bill  are  in  conflict  with  his  own 
record.  For  example,  he  declares:  "President 
Roosevelt  warned  the  Congress  that  the  strike 
vote  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Smlth- 
Connally  Act  would  not  lessen  but  would 
promote  industrial  strife.  That  prediction 
was  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent  events." 
Yet  Mr.  Truman  himself  has  never  called  en 
Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the  Smlth-Con- 
nally  Act.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  repeat- 
edly made  use  of  the  authority  of  that  act, 
and  proposes  to  continue  to  do  so,  to  seize 
Btrlke-bound  properties. 

Again,  Mr.  Truman  criticizes  the  coollng- 
cff  periods  for  strikes  provided  in  the  Case 
bill.  Yet  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  De- 
cember 3,  in  urging  his  own  remedy  of  fact- 
finding boards,  he  recommended  the  same 
type  of  coollng-off  periods. 

Only  two  arguments  are  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Truman  to  distinguish  provisions  that 
he  objects  to  In  the  Case  bill  from  the  kind 
of  measures  he  has  himself  recommended  or 
endorsed.  He  declares  that  his  own  drastic 
proposal  was  "limited  to  strikes  against  ^he 
Government.  It  did  not  apply  to  strikes 
against  private  employers."  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely technical  distinction.  Nation-wide 
strikes  in  the  coal  mines  or  on  the  railroads 
are  Just  as  disastrous  to  the  national  wel- 
fare whether  or  not  ttie  Government  has 
technically  taken  o\er  the  properties.  It  is 
a  matter  of  arbitrary  decision  whether  or 
not  the  President  elects  to  seize  a  properly 


and  make  the  strike  one  against  the  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  against  private  em- 
ployers. Moreover,  when  the  President  fixes 
wages  for  "the  Goveriunent"  to  pay  on  these 
properties,  all  he  does  in  fact  Is  to  saddle 
these  wages  onto  the  private  owners  and  pri- 
vate employers  of  such  properties. 

The  President's  second  distinction  l.s  that 
between  "temporary"  and  "permanent"  leg- 
islation. Thoiigh  his  own  proposals  are  in- 
comparably more  drastic  than  those  of  the 
Case  bill,  his  argument  for  them  is  that  they 
are  merely  "temporary"  and  that  the  Case 
bill  is  "permanent."  And  though  "tempo- 
rary" legislation  can  be  drafted  and  pas.sed  in 
a  few  hours  even  without  debate,  as  w<Te  his 
own  antistrike  recommendations  by  the 
House  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  appears  that  "per- 
manent" legislation  should  be  drafted  only 
after  "long  and  careful  study,"  "pains-.aking 
and  exhaustive  consideration"  and  with  "In- 
finite care." 

AFTFH    THE   VETO 

The  immediate  question  before  Congress  is 
what  it  can  do  about  the  problem  with  which 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Case  bill  has  pre- 
sented it.  It  must  today  reread  with  a  little 
bewilderment  the  President's  words  about 
labor  and  other  legislation  In  his  Nation- 
wide broadcast  on  January  3:  "If  the  meas- 
ures which  I  have  recommended  to  accom- 
plish these  ends  do  not  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Congress,  it  is  my  fervent  wish — and 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  wish  of  my  fellow 
citizens — that  the  Congress  formulate  meas- 
ures of  its  own  to  carry  out  the  desired  ob- 
jectives. That  is  definitely  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress.  What  the  American  people 
want  is  action."  Congress  in  this  case  took 
the  President  at  his  word,  formulated  a 
measure  of  its  own,  and  acted;  but  there  Is 
no  action.  Though  the  House  voted  yester- 
day by  a  majority  of  255  to  135  to  override 
the  veto,  this  was  5  votes  less  than  the  two- 
thirds  majority  required. 

What  can  Congress  do  in  the  situation  in 
which  it  nov;  finds  itself?  It  can  pass  the 
substance  of  the  Case  bill  once  more  with  a 
small  amendment  which  would  make  it  a 
new  bill.  This  amendment  would  make  the 
Case  bill  "temporary"  in  the  same  way  as  the 
drastic  legislation  proposed  by  the  President. 
Congress  can  add  to  this  also  a  provision 
giving  the  existing  Wagner  Act  the  same  life 
termination  as  the  revised  Case  bill,  and  pro- 
viding that  in  the  meantime  a  study  of  per- 
manent legislation  will  be  made  by  a  Joint 
congressional  committee. 

If  Congress  were  to  do  this  It  could  ac- 
complish several  objectives  at  once.  Making 
the  new  bill  "temporary"  \;ould  dispose  of  the 
basic  objection  that  the  President  brings 
against  the  bill  he  has  Just  vetoed.  By  mak- 
ing the  Wagner  Act  also  "temporary"  Con- 
gress would  prevent  its  labor  committees 
from  systematically  smothering  all  proposals 
for  reform  as  they  have  in  the  last  11  years. 
Only  by  doing  this,  in  fact,  would  the  pro- 
posed congressional  committee  study  for 
which  the  President  asks  be  likely  to  lead  to 
any  real  action. 

Tlie  proposal  has  been  put  forward  that 
Congress  attach  the  Case  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  "temporary"  legislation  which 
the  President  has  himself  requested.  This, 
it  is  argued,  would  oblige  the  President  to 
sign  it.  But  this  is  a  dangerous  procedure. 
It  is  dangerous  Ijecause  the  labor  legislation 
that  the  President  himsslf  proposed  should 
not  be  passed  under  any  circumstances.  The 
principles  it  embodies  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted even  temporarily.  Even  the  bill  as 
drastically  revised  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
would  be  not  only  unnecessary  but  harm- 
ful. For  it  provides  that  the  President,  after 
seizing  a  strike-bound  plant  or  facility,  shall 
"provide  for  the  establishm.ent  from  time 
to  time  of  fair  and  Just  wages  and  other 
terms  and  conditons  of  employment  In  the 


affected  plants,  mines,  or  laclllties  which 
shall  be  in  effect  during  the  period  of  Gov- 
ernment possession."  This  would  clearly  be 
a  strike-fomenting  measure.  Unions  would 
strike  in  order  to  force  Government  seizure, 
have  the  President  raiss  their  wages  or  meet 
their  other  demands,  and  then  turn  the  prop- 
erties back  saddled  with  this  new  arrange- 
ment to  the  employers.  ^ 
The  outlook  following  Mr.  Truman's  veto 
Is  net  promising.  ITie  veto  may  well  mean 
more  strikes,  more  arrogance  on  the  part  of 
certain  labor  leaders  and  more  Industrial 
chaos. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   ICICHtCAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  articles  by 
Mark  Foote,  from  the  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times: 

[From  the  Bay  City    (Mich.)    Times  of 
June  2,  1946) 

Two  "Fellow  Traveucbs"  Leading  Maiutuis 
Strike,  Mark  Foote  Sats 
(This  is  the  sixteenth  of  a  series  of  stories 
on  communism  in  the  United  States  today, 
answering  the  query:  Is  communism  a  men- 
ace?) 

(By  Mark  Foote) 

Washington. — The  situation  looks  dark. 
That,  in  effect,  was  what  President  Truman 
said  at  his  Friday  press  conference  In  respect 
to  the  possibility  of  a  maritime  strike. 

Our  merchant  fleet  was  built  with  billions 
of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money.  Now  the 
unions  are  making  demands  which  are  ex- 
orbitant. A  shipping  representative  protest- 
ed Friday  that  seven  maritime  unions  h«v« 
Increased  their  wage  and  hours  d^numdi 
during  negotiations  designed  to  avert  a  strike 
scheduled  for  June  15. 

Who  are  the  leaders  and  promoters  of  this 
strike? 

A  couple  of  Communist  "fellow  travelers." 

None  other  than  "hell  bent"  Harry  Bridges, 
president  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union,  a  member 
of  the  CIO  executive  board  and  active  In  the 
Political  Action  Committee. 

And  Joseph  Curran,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  of  America,  another 
important  figure  in  the  CIO  Political  Action 
Committee. 

On  May  28.  1942,  Francis  Blddle,  then  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  under 
appointment  of  President  Roosevelt  issued 
an  order  as  follows: 

CEPOETATION   OSOEK    CHANGED 

"I  therefore  order  that  the  alien,  Harry 
Renton  Bridges,  be  deported  to  Australia  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government  on  the 
charges  that: 

"After  entering  the  United  SUtes  he  has 
been  a  member  of  an  organization,  associa- 
tion, society,  or  group  that  believes  in,  ad- 
vises, advocates,  and  teaches  the  overthrow  by 
force  and  violence  of  the  United  States." 

Immediately  there  sprung  up  overnight 
the  Harry  Bridges  defense  committee,  the 
citizens  committee  for  Harry  Bridges,  and 
the  Harry  Bridges  victory  committee,  all  al- 
leged by  the  Wood  (Dies)  Committee  on 
Un-American  Affairs  to  be  Ccmmunlst-front 
organizations,  and  all  pledged  to  preventing 
his  deportation. 
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Bridge*  took  bis  case,  to  the  Supreme  Court 
which  rendered  a  decision  written  by  Jus- 
tlco  Dougl&s  blocking  the  deportation  on  tbe 
grounds  of  Insufflcient  evidence.  The  late 
Chief  Justice  Stone  delivered  an  opinion  con- 
curred In  by  Justices  Roberts  and  Frank- 
furter, dissenting,  and  holding  Bridges 
should  be  deported. 

Bridges  was  the  leader  of  the  disastrous 
San  Francisco  maritime  strike  of  1934  which 
panUyaad  industry  on  the  West  Coest. 

Jack  Btachcl.  trade-union  specialist  ot  the 
Communist  Party  at  the  time,  and  member 
of  its  powerful  executive  committee,  wrote 
In  the  November  issue  of  the  Communist  for 
November.  1934: 

CUaaAN   CONTHOLS   BAST 

"The  San  Francisco  strike  proved  that  It 
is  not  only  possible  for  the  Communists  to 
organize  and  lead  struggles  in  unions,  but  to 
win  struggles."  Concerning  future  possibili- 
ties of  the  situation  he  asked:  "What  will 
happen  If  the  workers  elect  not  only  one 
Bridges,  but  hundreds  of  Bridges?  The 
workers  will  become  revolutionized." 

A  book  entitled  "Men  Who  Lead  Labor,"  by 
Buce  Mlnton.  editor  of  the  New  Masses  (a 
Communist  organ)  and  John  Stuart,  a  con- 
tributor, eulogized  Bridges.    It  said: 

"One  thing  Bridges  grasped — and  endlessly 
repeated — that  class  was  aligned  against 
class."  At  the  time,  when  charged  with  be- 
ing a  Commimist.  Bridges  replied.  "I  neither 
afDrm  or  deny  that  I  am  a  Communist." 

Adam  Laptn.  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Worker,  official  Communist  organ. 
referred  to  Bridges  as  the  "west  coast  com- 
munist Leader":  In  the  issue  of  that  paper 
for  March  13.  1943. 

The  Wood  committee  names  16  alleged 
Communist-front  organizations  In  which 
Bridges  was  active  over  a  period  of  years. 
Many  witnesses  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee to  substantiate  these  charges. 

Joseph  Curran  has  the  same  stranglehold 
on  shipping  unions  on  the  east  coast  that 
Bridges  has  on  the  west  coast.  The  Wood 
conunittee  says:  "The  National  Maritime 
Union  of  America,  under  Currans  leadership 
and  domination,  has  toed  the  Communist 
party  line  through  all  its  changes  In  recent 
years." 

Again  the  Wood  committee:  "Curran  him- 
self was  on  the  picket  line  In  front  of  the 
White  House  (when  Roosevelt  was  President) 
denoTinclng  lend-lease,  convoys,  and  the  im- 
perialist war.  All  that  changed  for  Curran 
and  his  union  within  a  space  of  hours. 

'•It  required  only  the  entrance  of  Russia 
into  the  war  to  transform  Curran  and  his  ma- 
chine Into  what  George  Washington  called 
'the  Impostors  of  pretended  patriotism.'  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  two  schools  of  isola- 
tionism in  the  United  States.  One  of  them 
suddenly  abandoned  its  Isolationism  when 
the  United  States  was  attacked,  and  the  other 
when  Russia  was  attacked.  Joseph  Curran 
belonged  to  the  latter  school." 

[Prom  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  of  June 
3,19461 

GOVXXNBOEMT  POV<rXR,  CONTHOLS  OVER  InDUSTHT 

Geew  Tighttx  Z>xtxing  Wax 
(This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  stories  on 
Communism    in    the    United    States    today, 
answering    the    query:     Is    Communism    a 
menace?) 

(By  Mark  Foote) 

Washingtcn.— A  few  years  ago  Adolf  Hitler, 
accordmg  to  Herman  Rauchnig.  In  his  book, 
the  Voice  of  Destruction,  said: 
^  "It  gives  us  National  Socialists  a  special 
secret  pleasure  to  see  how  the  people  about 
us  are  unaware  of  what  Is  really  happening  to 
them." 

Adolph  Berle,  Jr..  who  held  various  im- 
portant Ooverxunent  positions  in  the  United 
States  for  the  12  years,  ending  with  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  when  President  Tru- 


man entered  the  White  House,  said  before 
the  temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
a  few  years  back: 

"The  Government  (United  States)  will  have 
to  enter  Into  direct  financing  of  activities 
now  supposed  to  be  private,  and  a  continu- 
ance of  that  direct  financing  must  be  in- 
evitably that  the  Government  will  ulti- 
mately control  and  own  these  activities. 

"PLANT  OWMIHSHrP  STEN 

"Over  a  period  of  years  the  Government  will 
gradually  come  to  own  most  of  the  productive 
plants  of  the  United  States." 

If  that  isn't  Marxian  socialism,  what  is  it? 

The  only  rerson  it  Is  not  communism,  is 
that  Berle  does  not  advocate  the  change  by 
violent  overthrow  of  the  Government.  It  is 
what  Samuel  B.  PettengiU,  former  Member 
of  Congress  from  Indiana,  calls  smoke  screen 
or  creeping  collectivism. 

For  more  than  a  decade  Government  con- 
trol ol  credit — the  lifeline  of  business  under 
the  system  of  private  initiative — the  number 
of  Government  corporations.  Government 
land  ownership,  and  Federal  grants-in-aid  or 
subsidies  have  mushroomed  alarmingly. 
Government  bureaucracy  has  become  a  men- 
ace. Government  control  over  the  lives  and 
activities  of  corporations  and  individuals — 
restriction  on  human  liberties — has  gone 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

BOCK  TEIXS   STORT 

Granting  that  some  of  these  activities  were 
necessary  for  winning  the  war.  they  should 
be  dismantled  now  and  returned  to  private 
hands.  Before  the  war  they  were  enormous. 
PettengiU  In  his  book.  Smoke  Screen,  tells 
the  story.  As  of  February  1940  (before  the 
war)  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion had  authorized  loaios  of  $13,414,000,000. 
Its  disbursements  then  amounted  to  $10, 
483,000.000,  with  repayments  of  $5,833,000,000. 

Congress  at  that  had  written  off  losses  of 
$2,720,000  000. 

There  are  at  least  38  other  Government 
lending  agencies. 

PettengiU  says:  "Control  credit  and  you 
control  the  bloodstream  of  life.  Hitler. 
Mussolini,  and  Lenin  seized  control  of  credit 
and  used  this  government  monopoly  to  lift 
themselves  to  dictatorship." 

SUBJECT  TO  Auorr 

President  Truman  signed  a  bill  last  De- 
cember subjecting  for  the  first  time  32  Gov- 
ernment corporations  to  audit.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  these  32  and  in  addition  9 
others  subject  to  partial  audit  and  10  more 
audited  by  public  accountants,  were  spend- 
ers of  public  funds,  many  of  them  competi- 
tors of  taxpaying  enterprise. 

The  Citizens  National  Committee,  a  non- 
partisan research  organization  says  of  them: 
"Government  corporations  benefit  from  prac- 
tically unlimited  Government  credit  at  low 
Interest — freedom  from  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxation  (with  few  exceptions),  enjoy 
free  mailing  privileges. 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  free  gov- 
ernment have  such  enormous  resources,  such 
sweeping  powers,  and  such  vast  operations 
been  conducted  under  the  cloak  of  secrecy. 
Concealment  of  vital  facts  is  shocking.  It 
is  dangerous  to  democracy." 

The  report  continues  that  they  lend  huge 
sums  to  agriculture,  commerce,  industry. 
lu-ban  and  rural  home  owners,  cooperatives, 
banks,  apartments,  hotels,  office  buildings. 

REHABILrrATE  PHOPERTT 

"They  rehabUitate  property  damaged  by 
floods;  operate  barges  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  produce,  buy.  sell,  and  store  critical 
materials,  provide  insurance  against  war 
damage,  train,  and  provide  employment  for 
prison  inmates,  strengthen  relations  between 
Latin  and  North  America,  control  floods,  gen- 
erate and  distribute  electric  power,  loan 
money  to  stimulate  foreign  trade.  There  is 
hardly  a  part  of  the  economy  they  do  not 
touch." 


Pettlnglll  says  that  as  far  back  as  1932.  tte 
Government  had  Invaded  225  fields  of  privaie 
business. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Norman  Littell 
revealed  that  at  end  of  1943.  the  Federal 
Government,  through  23  agencies  had  ac- 
quired 1.500,000  acres  of  property,  and  21,0<)0 
other  parcels  not  measured  in  acreage.  Deals 
were  pending  for  18,500,000  additional  acres. 
These  were  war  purchases  only. 

NHA  at  the  same  t'.me  owned  523.000  dwell- 
ings, 123,000  temporary  homes,  52.000  dormi- 
tories and  30,000  trailers;  under  lease  were 
1,400  warehouses,  2,300  other  storage  facil- 
ities, 2.800  offices  and  buildings,  800  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  hotels,  6,762,000  acres  for 
airports,  camps,  and  ranges. 

STATES  GRANTED  Am 

In  the  fiscal  year  1942.  the  United  Stat;s 
Government  granted  Federal  aid  to  the  Stat<!3 
in  excess  of  $3,000,000,000,  consisting  of  $693,- 
900,000  known  as  grants-in-aid  and  othi  r 
Federal  payments  within,  but  not  directly  to 
the  States,  known  as  quasi  grants,  amoimt- 
ing   to  $2,462,000,000. 

The  Federal -aid  system  Is  demoralizing  to 
local  morale  and  local  fiscal  policy.  The  Tax 
Foundation  of  New  York,  a  nonpartisan  re- 
search organization  says,  "The  scheme  em- 
phasizes the  vicious  circle  of  Federal  taxes 
and  Federal  subsidies  which  return  a  large 
part  of  the  taxes  to  the  places  and  sections 
where  they  are  collected. 

"A  grant  appears  to  be  something  that  Is 
obtained  at  expense  of  someone  else.  Gov- 
ernors, mayors,  and  other  officials  have 
scrambled  and  begged  for  these  grants,  and 
gladly  surrendered  their  own  prerogatives 
and  responsibility  to  Federal  agencies  In 
exchange  for  them. 

.  "State  and  local  officials  have  done  this 
crawling  and  begging  even  while  realizing 
that  the  grant  consisted  of  taxes  paid  into 
the  Federal  Government  by  their  own 
people." 

Jefferson's  view 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "The  government 
Is  best  that  governs  the  least." 

President  Truman  has  pledged  to  reduce 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  of  some  3,500.000. 
But  the  process  is  slow.  Once  established 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  abolish  a  biu-eau — ■ 
bureau  heads  want  more  employees,  not  less. 

The  congressional  CXimmittee  on  Roads 
has  a  bill  to  grant  $1,500,000,000  for  Federal 
roads,  over  a  period  of  years.  There  Is  also 
a  bill  for  a  huge  public-works  program. 
There  is  a  bill  for  socialized  medicine,  which 
would  give  free  medical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion to  everyone  regardless  of  ability  to  pay, 
and  another  bill  to  give  further  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States  for  educational  piu-poses. 
Thes-e  are  mere  samples  of  proposals  for 
spending  the  people's  money  and  centraliz- 
ing the  government  in  Washington. 

People  of  the  United  States  never  have 
voted  for  a  Communist  or  Socialist  program. 
The  highest  total  vote  of  the  Communists. 
Socialists,  and  Socialist-Labor  Parties  com- 
bined in  recent  years  was  only  981,048. 
This  was  less  than  1  vote  in  40,  but  under 
the  subterfuge  of  a  better  social  order,  other- 
wise conservative  people  are  being  entrapped 
Into  Government  projects  which  lead  down 
the  road  to  Marxism. 


Communism  or  Republicanism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVia 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1946 

Mr.     BENNETT     of     Missouri.    Mr. 
Spcaksr,  on  May  28  at  Sprinfjfleld,  Mo., 
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Congressman  B.  Carroll  Reece,  chair- 
man of  the  RepubUcan  National  Com- 
mittee, a(3dressed  a  crowd  of  several 
thousand  Missouri  citizens  at  a  rally 
sponsored  by  the  Women's  Republican 
Clubs  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Missouri 
Congressional  Districts  and  by  the 
Greene  County,  Mo.,  Young  Republican 
Club.  Unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
having  l>een  granted,  I  extend  in  the 
Record  my  introduction  of  Mr.  Reece 
on  that  occasion  together  with  his  ad- 
dress which  v»^as  so  well  received  by  all 
who  heard  it  both  at  the  Shrine  Mosque 
where  delivered  and  over  Springfield's 
three  fine  radio  stations.  KTTS,  KGBX, 
and  KWTO. 

ADOHESS   OF   HON.   M.IRION   T.   BENNETT.    OF   MIS- 
SOURI, INIHOOUCING  HON.  B.  CAF.EOLL  Hi:ECE 

Fellow  citizens,  when  Congressman  B.  Car- 
boll  Reece.  of  Tennessee,  was  last  month 
elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  howls  of  anguish  arose  from  the 
New  Deal  camp. 

Congrassman  Reece  is  a  fighting  Tennes- 
sean  who  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
defeat.  He  Is  a  war  veteran  with  an  ex- 
ceptional career  of  valor.  He  Is  a  veteran, 
too,  of  the  battles  of  26  years  public  service 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  last  14  years  of  his  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  Congress  he  has  been  given  no  opposi- 
tion in  his  district  by  either  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  While  Missouri,  like  Tennessee, 
is  a  border  State,  we  are  not  used  to  getting 
anything  by  default  In  Missouri,  but  we  are 
willing  to  learn  from  Congressman  Reece 
how  he  dees  it.  Apparently  it  took  him  a 
few  terms  in  the  House  to  learn.  He  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  at  30  years  of  age.  His 
seniority,  gained  by  his  repeated  election  to 
Congress,  and  his  devotion  to  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation,  have  convinced  his  con- 
stituents and  citizens  everywhere  that  he  is 
a  great  American.  We  like  him  in  Missouri 
not  only  for  what  he  believes  in  pDlltlcally, 
but  because  Missouri  Is  his  adopted  State. 
His  only  daughter  is  in  school  at  Stephens 
College  at  Columbia,  Mo.  Congressman 
Reece.  as  a  former  school  teacher  himself, 
knows  that  Missouri  has  fine  schools.  Con- 
gressman Reece  Is  also  a  lawyer  and  a  banker 
and  a  farmer.  He  knows  and  understands 
the  problems  of  people  like  ourselves.  He 
represents  a  district  similar  in  economics, 
topography,  and  politics  to  our  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Congressional  Districts  in  Missouri. 
He  speaks  our  language. 
'  Just  a  word  now  about  his  legislative  ca- 
reer which  has  been  climaxed  by  his  election 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

Congressman  Reece  served  10  years  on  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  of  which 
my  eloquent  colleague.  Mr.  Short,  is  now  a 
member.  He  initiated  the  resolution  adopted 
creating  the  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  He 
Is  the  daddy  of  the  American  Air  Force  and 
the  World  War  I  veterans'  bonus.  He  Is  a 
coauthor  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  thousands  of 
citizens  of  the  Sixth  Missouri  Congressional 
District,  which  boasts  of  the  general  shops 
of  three  great  railroads.  His  legislative  pen 
helped  draw  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  the  Stock  Exchange,  Securities,  and 
Utilities  Acts,  the  Federal  Communications 
Act.  and  the  Motor  Transportation  Act,  to 
mention  only  a  few  pieces  of  legislation. 

It  is  my  proud  privilege  to  present  my  col- 
league, captain  of  the  drive  for  a  Republican 
majority  in  Congress,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  th-  Honorable 
B.  Carroll  Reece,  of  Tennessee. 

SPEECH  BT  B.  CARROLL  REECE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THB 
REPUBLICAN   NATIONAL   COMMrTTEK 

Fellow  Republicans,  this  year  our  pwty  has 
the  most  important  Job  to  do  which  has  con- 


fronted It  since  1860.  In  that  year  a  Repub- 
lican administration  was  elected  to  preserve 
the  United  States. 

At  that  time  this  Nation  was  threatened 
with  dismemberment  along  sectional  lines. 
The  Republican  Party  rose  to  the  occasion 
and  preserved  the  Union.  Today  we  are 
threatened  with  an  even  more  vicious  form 
of  dismemberment,  one  which  disregards 
geographical  areas  and  sets  one  segment  of 
our  population  against  another.  Class  war- 
fare of  the  kind  encouraged  and  stimulated 
by  the  policies  of  the  present  administration 
is  a  more  dangerous  threat  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  Republican  form  ol  govern- 
ment than  v.as  secession  in  1830. 

I  say  it  is  a  more  dangerous  threat  because 
even  if  the  SDUthern  States  had  been  success- 
ful in  their  eflforts  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
the  basic  fundamental  structure  of  a  repre- 
sentative republic  would  have  remained,  at 
least,  in  those  States  which  chose  to  retain 
their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  threat  which  confronts  us  today  is  the 
destruction  of  the  basic  fabric  of  our  form 
of  government  both  within  the  States,  and 
In  Washington. 

This  threat  has  come  into  dangerous  actu- 
ality because  a  group  of  alien-minded 
radicals  has  been  successful  in  seizing  con- 
trol of  the  party  which  bears  the  label  of 
Democrat.  That  party  today  is  no  longer 
the  historic  Democratic  Party.  It  is  a  group 
of  discordant  f  nd  warring  elements  held  to- 
gether over  the  past  14  years  by  the  spoils  of 
politics.  Its  record  in  Congress,  particularly, 
during  the  past  4  or  5  years  is  the  conclusive 
proof  that  it  has  no  coherent  or  united  pur- 
pose, and  its  record  In  the  executive  branch 
and  in  Congress  has  demonstrated  beyond 
all  doubt  that  it  is  completely  incapable  of 
administering  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Within  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party 
there  are,  of  course,  millions  of  loyal  and 
patriotic  Americans.  Within  the  ranks  of  its 
Members  in  Congress  there  are  probably  only 
a  very  few  who  are  consciously  or  willingly 
seeking  to  destroy  our  form  of  government. 
Nevertheless,  the  Democratic  Party  policy,  as 
proclaimed  by  its  officially  chosen  spokes- 
man— the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  even  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House — bears  a  definite 
made-ln-Moscow  label.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve I  am  Justified  in  saying  that  from  a 
long-ran^e  viewpoint  the  choice  which  con- 
fronts Americans  this  year  is  between  com- 
munism and  republicanism. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  agree  that  no 
taint  of  communism  attaches  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  our 
opposition.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge in  Washington  that  persons  known  to 
bs  either  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
or  sympathizers  with  the  Communist  theory 
of  government  occupy  key  positions  In  the 
upper  ranks  of  cur  Federal  bureaucracy. 
They  have  Insinuated  themselves  Into  these 
key  positions  over  the  past  decade  or  more 
by  virtue  of  the  carelessness,  or  the  sordid 
political  practices,  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  Its  predecessor.  Today  they  are 
entrenched  beyond  possibility  of  removal 
except  by  the  election  of  a  Republican  Con- 
gress this  year  and  a  Republican  President 
in  1918. 

This  alien  wrecking  crew  now  occupies  this 
position  of  great  authority  becaxise  their  fol- 
lowers hold  the  balance  of  power  within  the 
Democratic  Party.  In  the  largest  and  most 
populous  State  In  this  Union  It  is  admitted 
freely  that  no  Democratic  candidate  for 
State-wide  office  has  even  a  remote  chance  of 
being  elected  unless  he  has  the  open  en- 
dorsement of  the  group  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  Party.  That  party,  as  you  well 
know.  Is  one  of  the  many  false  faces  worn  by 
those  who  seek  to  Sovletlze  the  Goverrunent 
of  the  United  States.  In  other  States  differ- 
ent false  faces  are  worn,  but  the  net  result  Is 
the  same. 


This  year  we  have  startling  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  radical  element  has 
taken  over  management  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Boldly  and  boastfully  the  Political 
Action  Committee,  at  Atlantic  City  only  2 
weeks  ago,  issued  a  challenge  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Backed  by  a  $6,000,000  slush 
fund.  It  proclaims  its  purpose  to  retire  to 
private  life  Members  of  Congress  who  refuse 
to  be  stooges  of  this  Communist-dominated 
political  organization. 

Here  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  American 
people.  Shall  we  allow  a  Congress  to  be 
electe<J  which  will  be  controUed  by  political 
buccaneers?  Shall  we.  at  the  demand  of  this 
special  prlvil^ed  group  of  leaders,  reduce 
Members  of  Congress  to  a  bunch  of  Charlie 
McCarthys?  Or,  to  express  it  another  way, 
shall  we  give  up  a  people's  government  here 
in  the  United  States  and  establish  a  totali- 
tarian government  with  Sidney  Hlllman  as 
the  dictator? 

The  American  people  wUl  be  called  upon 
to  give  the^answer  at  the  elections  this  fall — 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  an  emphatic  vote 
for  an  independent  Congress  and  for  the 
continuance  of  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  boys  who  fought  and  won  the  World 
War  will  not  be  led  astray  by  fifth  columnists, 
hiding  in  Trojan  horses,  who  would  turn  our 
government  over  to  a  communistic  group. 
The  American  people  have  never  faUed  to 
give  the  right  answer  in  a  crisis. 

I  want  to  emphasiZ3  that  this  brazen  an- 
nounceinent  of  a  plan  to  buy  the  elections 
with  a  $6.0CO.COO  slush  fund  does  not  come 
from  the  Demccratic  National  Committee,  the 
official  campaign  organization  of  the  D?mo- 
cratic  Party.  No;  it  comes  from  the  Political 
Action  Committee,  headed  by  the  man  with 
whom  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  was  Instructed  to  "clear 
everything"  during  the  19:4  Presidential 
campaign. 

Thus,  in  effect.  Republican  candidates  for 
the  Senate  and  House  this  year  wUl  not  be 
running  against  candidates  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  but  against  Political  Action  Committee 
candidates.  I  have  said  heretofore  that  there 
are  many  Democrats  who  arc  not  Infected 
with  virus  of  communism,  but  I  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Political  Action  Committer. 
Therefore,  if  ycu  agree  with  me  on  this  point, 
I  am  confident  that  you  wUl  also  agree  with 
my  statement  that  this  year  the  fight  basl- 
caUy  is  between  communism  and  repub- 
licanism. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Democratic 
national  organization  wlU  probably  take 
some  small  part  In  the  campaign  in  support 
of  the  PAC  candidates.  However,  it  wUl  be 
a  comparatively  minor  role.  It  will  not  be 
an  effort  backed  by  any  $6,000,000  slush  fund 
because  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
does  not  have  any  such  fund  at  its  disposal 
and,  under  the  terms  of  the  Hatch  Act,  would 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  that  amount 
of  money  in  any  one  year — this  upon  what 
m.  y  be  a  violent  assumption  that  the  law 
would  be  enforced  against  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  However,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  will  spend  a  con- 
siderable amount  this  year.  Probably  all  of 
you  have  read  about  the  $100-per-plate  din- 
ner held  in  Washington  recent'y  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  campaign  funds  under  the 
guise  of  doing  homage  to  Andrew  Jackson.  I 
have  often  wondered  what  that  patron  saint 
of  the  Democratic  Party  would  say  if  he  were 
asked  to  pay  $100  for  a  dinner— particularly 
at  a  time  when  the  same  men  who  were  ar- 
ranging the  dinner  were  also  appealing  to  all 
Americans  to  save  food  few-  the  starving  mU- 
lions  in  Europe. 

In  this  connection,  also.  I  was  a  nttl« 
bit  puzzled  because  the  OPA.  for  some  tin- 
knowj  reason,  failed  to  invoke  ceillng-prlce 
regulations  with  respect  to  these  dinners. 
It  happens  that  I  dine  occasionally  In  tbe 
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states  for  the  12  years,  ending  with  Assist^ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  when  President  Tru- 


hardly  a  part  of  the  economy  they  do  not 
touch." 


Mr.     BENNETT     of     Missouri.    Mr. 
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game  hotel  In  which  this  feast  was  held. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  $100  per  plate  is 
not  the  customary  price  for  a  dinner,  nor  are 
there  any  1100  celling  prices  posted  upon  the 
walls  of  that  hotel. 

I  understand  that  approximately  2,000 
persons — most  of  them  Federal  ofllce-hold- 
e*-8 — paid  $100  apiece  for  tickets  to  the  Jack- 
son Day  dinner  held  in  Washington.  That 
in  Itself  would  build  up  a  rather  sizable 
campaign  fund.  But  Washington  was  not 
the  only  place  where  such  dinners  were  held. 
Probably  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee raised  at  least  half  a  million  dollars 
through  this  fund-raising  device.  I  presume 
that  amount,  plus  whatever  other  money  the 
Democratic  organization  may  have  en  hand, 
will  qualify  It  for  a  Junior  partnership  with 
the  PAC  in  the  campaign  this  year. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  obvious  that  the 
PAC  is  the  dominant  group  in  the  oppo- 
sition camp.  That  brings  me  back  again  to 
my  statement  that  the  issue  this  year  Is 
communism  versus  republicanism. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  meanings  of  these 
two  words.  Communism,  of  course,  is  a  form 
of  totalitarianism.  It  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  individual  has  no  r  ghts 
which  the  State  must  respect.  In  practical 
operation  communism  means  that  the  citi- 
zen does  what  he  Is  told  under  pain  of  liqui- 
dation. He  may  not  give  free  expression  to 
his  thoughts,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  in 
writing.  He  may  not  worship  Ood  as  he 
pleases.  He  may  not  own  projperty.  The 
fruits  of  his  labor  go  to  that  governmental 
monstrosity  known  as  the  totalitarian  state. 
I  am  not  talking  theory.  We  have  in  this 
world  today  a  large  area  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face subject  to  Communist  government.  We 
know  what  It  is. 

In  the  United  States  we  do  not  yet  have 
outright  communism.  But,  we  have  gone 
far  along  the  road  toward  It  dvu-ing  the  past 
decade  or  more.  Every  year  has  seen  an 
extension  of  the  bureaucracy  in  Washington, 
and  every  year  that  bureaucracy  has  ex- 
tended its  controls  over  the  daily  life  of  the 
citizen.  Some  of  these  extensicn£  were 
perhaps  necessary  and  Justifiable  during  time 
of  war.  But  the  war  Is  over — at  least  we 
"hope  It  is — and  still  the  bureaucrats  con- 
tinue to  tell  you  and  me  and  every  citizen 
how  to  run  his  business,  how  much  he  can 
eat.  how  much  of  his  own  money  he  may 
retain,  and  what  he  can  do  with  it.  All  of 
these  manifestations  of  the  bureaucratic  lust 
for  power  are  milepcsts  on  the  road  to  cut- 
right  communism.  We  have  passed  a  great 
many  of  those  mileposts  already. 

This  Is  the  time  for  the  American  people 
to  call  a  halt,  to  serve  notice  that  their 
Government  Is  their  servant  and  not  their 
master.  If  they  do  not  do  so.  all  of  the  blood 
and  treasure  which  we  have  spent  in  two 
world  wars  will  have  been  wasted.  The  time 
to  slop  this  march  toward  slavery  is  now.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  at  the  polls  this 
year.  We  may  not  have  many  more  such 
opportunities. 

What  do  we  have  to  offer  as  an  alternative? 
The  word  Is  "republicanism."  Just  whit  does 
that  mean?  It  means  a  resumption  of  the 
form  of  government  under  which  this  Nation 
advanced  to  a  position  of  preeminence  and 
prosperity  which  made  It  the  envy  of  the 
world.  It  means  an  America  in  which  every 
citizen  is  free  to  order  his  own  life  as  he  sees 
fit,  so  long  as  he  does  not  Infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  means  an 
America  In  which  the  worker  may  enjoy 
the  fnilts  of  bis  toil.  He  may  spend  his 
money  or  save  It.  He  may  provide  security 
for  his  family.  All  this  without  obtaining 
permission  from  some  tax -eating  bureaucrat 
in  Washington.  It  means  an  America  in 
which  there  are  no  class  distinctions  and  no 
distinctions  of  race  or  color.  It  means  an 
America  In  which  the  citizen  Is  a  freeman 
and  not  th3  ward  of  the  state.  In  short, 
republicanism  is  the  opposite  of  communism. 


As  I  have  pointed  out  previously,  and  as  I 
shall  continue  to  point  out,  republicanism 
is  true  liberalism.  One  of  the  tricks  of  our 
Communist  opponents  is  that  of  confusing 
the  public  by  the  misuse  of  words.  All  too 
frequently  over  the  past  few  years  we  have 
heard  the  word  "liberal"  or  "liberalism"  used 
as  a  synonym  for  "radical"  or  "radicalism." 
There  are  no  two  words  In  the  English  lan- 
guage whose  real  meanings  are  further  apart. 
A  liberal  is  one  who  fights  against  encroach- 
ments upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen  by  gov- 
ernpient — be  that  government  a  monarchy, 
a  soviet  or  a  federal  bureaucracy.  I  know  of 
no  group  In  the  United  States  which  has 
fought  harder  or  more  consistently  against 
such  encroachments  than  the  Republican 
Party.  We  are  winning  that  fight  today,  and 
we  shall  continue  until  our  victory  Is 
complete. 

Your  State  of  Missouri  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal battlegrounds  in  this  war.  In  this 
State  you  may  be  sure  that  our  opposition, 
seeking  to  restore  the  prestige  of  its  faltering 
leader,  will  concentrate  Its  shock  battalions 
and  its  heaviest  artillery.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  the  Republicans  and  other  pa- 
triotic Americarjs  in  Missouri  will  be  able  to 
repulse  that  assault. 

Incidentally,  before  I  left  Washington  I 
told  some  of  my  friends  that  I  was  planning 
to  speak  in  Missouri,  and  they  told  me  they 
thought  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  go  to 
Missouri  because  they  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  most  of  the  population  of  Mis- 
souri had  moved  to  Washington  and  attached 
itself  to  the  Government  pay  roll.  I  told 
them  that  I  thought  they  were  mistaken  be- 
cause I  knew  that  there  must  be  a  large 
number  of  hard-working  citizens  in  Missouri 
paying  the  taxes  to  keep  the  reft  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  Washington.  I  am  glad  to  see 
from  the  size  of  ray  audience  that  I  was  right 
In  that  assumption. 

We  are  within  sight  of  victory.  To  Insure 
the  triumph  of  republicanism  over  com- 
munism we  must  win  only  26  additional  seats 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  only  9 
additional  seats  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  am  confident  that  unless  we  throw  away 
our  opportunities,  we  will  win  many  more 
seats  than  the  numbers  I  have  mentioned. 

That  will  mean  that  when  the  new  Con- 
gress Essembles  next  January  there,  will  be  a 
Republican  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  a 
Republican  presiding  officer  in  the  Senate. 
It  will  mean  that  we  will  have  Republican 
majorities  on  every  committee  in  Congress. 
That,  In  turn,  will  permit  us  to  translate 
Into  law  our  constructive  program  to  insure 
a  prosperous  and  free  America.  Also,  it  will 
mean  that  we  will  have  the  power,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  have  the  disposition,  to  Investi- 
gate and  reveal  the  causes  for  the  sorry  mess 
In  which  the  Nation  finds  itself  today.  The 
present  administration  has  been  in  power 
for  so  many  years  that  It  has  become  ob- 
sessed with  the  Idea  that  what  it  does  Is 
none  of  the  people's  businers.  We  believe 
that  government  Is  the  people's  business, 
and  you  may  be  sure  there  will  be  a  thorough 
audit  of  the  present  administration  Just  es 
soon  as  the  Republicans  take  control  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  confident,  although  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  say  It,  that  the  revelations  which 
will  then  be  forthcoming  will  shock  every 
loyal  American. 

To  do  the  Job  which  the  welfare  of  the 
country  demands,  we  must  have  substantial 
majorities  of  real  Republicans  in  Congress. 
I  have  found,  during  my  travels  about  the 
country,  that  In  some  localities  there  Is. 
unfortunately,  a  disposition  to  be  satisfied 
with  Democrats  who  occasionally  vote  with 
Republicans  In  Congress.  Of  course,  we  are 
always  glad  when  a  Democrat  sees  the  light 
and  votes  to  support  a  Republican  position, 
but  the  occasional  support  of  Democrat 
Members  Is  not  enough  to  give  us  effective 
control  of  Congress.  What  we  must  have 
Is  an  outright  Republican  majority.     That 


Is  the  only  way  In  which  we  can  elect  a 
Republican  Speaker  and  set  up  Republican- 
controlled  committees.  To  those  Democrats 
who  believe  in  the  Republican  philcscphy  of 
government,  I  offer  the  suggestion  that  they 
Join  our  party.  We  are  always  glad  to  wel- 
come patriotic  Americans. 

The  present  administration  knows  that  its 
back  Is  to  the  wall,  that  it  is  fighting  a  rear- 
guard action.  For  that  reason  you  mar  be 
sure  it  will  fight  desperately.  We  cannot 
afford  to  relax  for  one  moment  until  the 
votes  are  counted  next  November.  But  the 
fight  is  worth  the  effort.  The  prize  for  vic- 
tory is  the  salvation  of  the  American  Re- 
public, i 


Your  Turn,  Mr.  Murray 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E,  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  tlie  following  editorial  from 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap- 
peal: 

YOUR  TTJRN,   MR.    MURRAY 

President  Philip  Murray,  of  the  CIO,  re- 
cently sent  a  letter  to  President  Truman  de- 
manding, rather  than  suggesting  or  request- 
ing, that  the  President  veto  the  Case  bill. 
Mr.  Miirray's  communication  amounted  to 
one  more  tune  on  the  frayed  old  string  of 
contention  that  anyone  who  proposes  to  bal- 
ance the  powers  of  organized  labor  with  legal 
responsibility  for  their  proper  use  is  con- 
spiring to  destroy  the  unions.  There  were 
the  usual  garnishments  in  the  way  of  charges 
of  fascism,  snatching  hard-earned  benefits 
from  labor,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Murray  left 
out  hardly  anything  except  a  repetition  of 
tho  phrase  about  malefactors  of  great  wealth. 

Mr.  Murray's  letter  to  the  President  was 
accompaniecl  by  a  so-called  analysis  of  the 
Case  bill  supplied  by  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
CIO,  a  gentleman  who  quite  naturally  stated 
his  own  side  of  the  matter  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  side.  Senators  Joseph  H.  Ball, 
Harby  P.  Byrd,  Allen  J.  Ellendeh,  Carl  A. 
Hatch,  H.  Alexander  SMrrn,  and  Robert  A. 
Tatt,  all  of  whom  supported  the  Case  bill 
in  the  Senate,  have  Issued  a  statement  of 
their  own.  They  center  their  fire  on  Mr. 
Murray's  letter  and  what  It  did  not  say. 

In  brief,  this  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
finds  that  Mr.  Murray's  position  that  the 
Case  bill  is  designed  to  shackle  labor  and  de- 
stroy collective  bargaining  Is  tenable  only  in 
case  one  agrees  with  "certain  basic  premises 
on  which  he  proceeds."  The  statement  lists 
these  a£SumptJons  by  Mr.  Murray  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  right  to  strike  is  an  absolute 
right,  the  exercise  of  which  may  under  no 
conditions  be  restrained  or  curtailed,  even 
when  It  threatens  to  deprive  the  public  of 
transportation,  fuel,  light,  water,  and  other 
essentials  of  life. 

2.  That  labor  organizations  should  be  Im- 
mune from  laws  applying  to  all  others,  v.'hich 
prohibit  robbery  and  extortion  in  Interstate 
commerce. 

3.  That  labor  organizations  should  be  Im- 
mune from  the  antitrust  laws,  which  apply 
to  all  others,  although  the  purpose  and  effect 
may  be  the  same  when  done  by  labor  organi- 
zations as  when  done  by  any  others. 

4.  That  although  all  others  who  engage  in 
business  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
agents  acting  within  the  scope  of  their,  au- 
thority, labor  unions  should  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible. 


REi'i;tSL,l(;Ai<l    JNATIUWAL,    CUUiUll  ICE, 

Fellow  Republicans,  this  year  our  party  has 
the  most  important  job  to  do  which  has  Con- 


or ine  unitea  eiates.  in  otner  scates  amer- 
ent  false  faces  are  worn,  but  the  net  result  Is 
the  same. 


regulations   with  respect   to   these   dinners. 
Ic  happens  that  I  dme  occasionally  In  the 
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6.  That  although  a  labor  organization  Is 
treated  as  an  entity  for  purposes  of  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  and  for  purposes  of  exer- 
cising privileges  under  the  Wagner  Act.  It 
should  not  be  treated  as  an  entity  for  pur- 
pose of  suit  for  violation  of  its  contracts. 

6.  That  although  Federal  equity  courts  may 
give  relief  by  Injunction  against  various 
wrongs  when  committed  by  others,  there 
should  be  no  such  relief  against  a  labor  union 
no  matter  what  wrongs  It  may  commit,  and 
no  matter  whether  or  not  the  lav;  provides 
the  injured  party  with  any  other  adequate 
remedy. 

The  Senators  sum  It  up  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Murray  proposes  that  labor  unions,  merely 
because  they  are  such,  are  entitled  to  a  podl- 
tion  above  and  beyoricl  the  reach  of  law. 

It  Is  Mr.  Murray's  turn  now.  and  while  we 
wait  for  him  to  reply,  the  President  must 
have  found  cause  for  profound  thought  on 
the  basis  of  the  bipartisan  challenge  from 
these  Senators  to  the  labor  leader. 


Give  the  Voter  a  Clear  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  having  been  granted,  I  extend  in 
the  Record  the  following  speech  which  I 
delivered  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  District  Republican  Wom- 
en's Clubs  at  the  American  Legion  home, 
Springfield.  Mo..  May  28.  1946: 

Fellow  members  of  the  Republltan  Party, 
1  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  this  afternoon  to  a  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  District  Repub- 
lican Women's  Clubs  from  the  two  banner 
Republican  districts  of  Missouri  Your  pres- 
ence here  in  such  large  numbers  Is  an  en- 
couraging indication  of  your  vital  interest  in 
the  important  1946  elections. 

We  Republicans  this  year  face  a  new  and 
crucial  responsibility  which  the  broad  sweep 
of  events  has  placed  upon  us.  The  responsi- 
bility falls  equally  upon  Republican  men  and 
women.  It  can  only  be  discharged  if  we 
muster  all  our  strength.  We  face  powerful 
enemies.  They  are  the  enemies  of  free  repre- 
sentative government,  and  the  Issue  is  free 
representative  government  Itself. 

We,  who,  through  14  years  of  New  Deal, 
have  fought  to  preserve  traditional  American 
freedom,  now  see  with  new  clarity  and 
sharper  vision  the  clear-cut  issue  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  We  are  able  to  see  the  issue  because 
we  understand  and  respect  the  fyndamental 
processes  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment which  the  Constitution  and  Its  Bill  of 
Rights  undertake  to  guarantee  us.  Our  re- 
spect and  devotion  to  those  principles  of  free 
government  have  been  strengthened,  not  only 
by  our  own  unflagging  fight  to  preserve  them 
but  also  by  the  sight  In  recent  years  of  the 
rise  of  new  forms  of  tyranny,  which  have 
crushed  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  ground 
them  down  In  the  miseries  of  fear,  hunger, 
and  physical  cruelty. 

Thinking  Americans  have  relearned  the 
true  meaning  of  freedom  in  the  example  of 
those  who  hr.ve  lost  it.  We  have  relearned 
the  meaning  of  freedom  by  losing  some  por- 
tion of  It  ourselves.  You  and  I,  despite  our 
stubborn  and  unrelenting  opposition  for 
these  many  years,  have  seen  a  measurable 
part  of  American  freedom  taken  away.  All 
of  us  in  wartime  voluntaully  submitted  to 


governmental  controls  and  the  broad  blun- 
dering supervision  of  our  personal  lives,  yet 
the  necessities  of  war  served  only  to  accen- 
tuate a  trend  which  had  already  existed  in 
this  New  Deal  Administration  before  the  war. 
That  record  being  carried  forward  today 
promises  only  continued  assaults  on  Ameri- 
can freedom,  if  the  New  Deal  continues  in 
power. 

Our  responsibility  as  Republicans  in  this 
time  Is  twofold:  We  must  take  vigorous 
measures  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of 
liberty  in  cr  ming  generations  and  we  must 
take  Immediate  action  to  turn  back  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom  now. 

The  success  of  the  American  form  of  free, 
representative  government  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  each  rising  generation  to  under- 
stand It.  Herein  Republican  women  have  a 
long-range  responsibility — a  vitally  Impor- 
tant responsibility — separate  and  distinct 
from  ordinary  organizational  activity  in  po- 
litical campaigns.  The  American  woman  of 
this  generation  must  not  only  engage  In  the 
tactics  and  strategy  of  campaigning  In  which 
she  has  proven  herself  to  have  such  great 
talent  and  initiative,  she  must  likewise,  as 
the  mainspring  of  the  home  and  family  life. 
Inculcate  In  the  next  generation  the  philos- 
ophy and  Ideals  upon  which  our  free  repre- 
sentative government  Is  based. 

We  must  remember  and  never  forget  that 
freedom  begins  In  the  American  home.  A 
people  who  would  enjoy  liberty  must  have 
knowledge  of  It  and  love  for  It.  Freedom  is 
based  upon  character  and  character  depends 
upon  training.  The  destiny  of  futtire  gen- 
erations of  Americans,  therefore,  places  a 
charge  upon  the  women  of  America  not  only 
to  rise  to  the  challenge  of  these  uncertain 
times  and  turn  back  the  enemies  of  freedom, 
but  to  Instill  in  the  youth  of  America  that 
love  of  Independence,  that  Innate  self- 
reliance,  that  integrity  of  purpose  which  are 
the  marks  of  a  free  people  and  which  pro- 
vide the  foundations  of  free,  representative 
government. 

But  aU  Republicans — men  and  women 
alike — have  a  critical  and  Immediate  mis- 
sion which  must  be  performed  today  and 
will  not  wait  for  the  faith  or  the  energy 
of  some  new  generation  to  undertake  It.  We 
must  not  bequeath  to  American  youth  the 
choice  between  the  bitter  cup  of  tyranny 
and  a  bloody  struggle  for  liberty.  We  must 
provide  the  rallying  point  and  the  Instru- 
ment for  the  fight  to  maintain  American 
freedom  against  the  destructive  radicals  of 
this  present  time. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  evident  that 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  held  captive  In  the 
tight  grip  of  the  radical  and  fellow  traveler. 
It  has  become  increasingly  evident  and  is 
even  now  openly  declared  that  the  power  and 
Influence  of  the  present  administration  is  to 
be  employed  to  advance  the  influence  of  left- 
ist New  Deal  elements  and  to  destroy  or  drive 
from  the  Democratic  Party  all  those  who  do 
not  blindly  subscribe  to  the  radical  line. 
President  "Truman  and  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  have  substantially  endorsed 
the  repeated  statements  of  Secretary  Wallace 
that  those  who  do  not  conform  to  this  line 
as  conceived  by  the  CIO-PAC  should  be 
purged  from  the  Democratic  Party. 

You  may  wonder  why  it  is  that  after  re- 
marking upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  I  suddenly  turn  to  considera- 
tion of  the  divisions  and  dissensions  within 
the  Democratic  Party.  I  do  so  because  the 
most  significant  political  fact  of  our  genera- 
tion is  this:  That  the  exponents  of  the 
master  state,  the  radicals  who  call  them- 
selves New  Dealers,  the  fellow  travelers,  and 
the  Communists  have  now  disclosed  their 
Intention  to  bid  Jointly  and  openly  for  per- 
manent political  power.  The  Truman  ad- 
ministration seeks  their  support.  With 
C3mical  disregard  for  the  very  traditions 
which  have  given  them  their  opportunities 
as  men,  administration  leaders  now  betray 


the  spirit  of  America  for  the  sake  of  a  bloc 
of  votes.  For  the  support  of  a  minority,  for 
a  few  million  votes  at  the  polls,  administra- 
tion leaders  now  forswear  the  Ideals  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike.  They  seek  first  to  drive 
from  the  Democratic  Party,  and  then  from 
the  entire  American  political  scene,  all  men 
and  women  who  oppose  their  radical  schemes 
and  who  wish  to  conserve  the  philoeophy  and 
the  practice  of  free  represenUtlve  govern- 
ment. 

This  Issue  then  transcends  ordinary  party 
considerations.  It  Is  no  longer  Just  a  con- 
test between  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
It  Is  a  contest,  and  a  bitter  vital  contest,  be- 
tween fundamental  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment and  of  life. 

Republicans  hold  that  this  Government  Is 
the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  jieople. 
We  hold  that  the  governing  of  our  society 
must  be  under  a  rule  of  law  laid  down  by  the 
people  themselves  through  their  elected 
representatives  Instead  of  a  rule  of  personal 
whim  of  some  bureaucrat  in  an  alphabetical 
agency.  We  oppose  irresponsible  persons 
who  use  the  authority  and  power  of  govern- 
ment to  inflict  their  personal  ideas  and  am- 
bitions or  their  private  greed  upon  the 
American  citizen.  Tlils  Is  a  fundamental 
view  for  which  the  Republican  Party  has 
fought  with  unceasing  devotion  from  Its  very 
birth.  It  Is  a  view  shared  by  all  true  Demo- 
crats for  it  is  the  view  of  the  founders  of  this 
Nation.  This  Is  a  principle  upon  which  the 
great  achievements  of  America  have  been 
based.  It  was  never  questioned  before  by  any 
major  party.  The  Issues  between  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties  have  been  Is- 
sues of  policy  or  detail,  but  they  were  never 
Issues  Involving  the  very  form  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  the  most  sacred  con- 
cepts of  human  freedom  which  are  now 
raised  by  the  professional  radicals  of  the 
New  Deal  who  have  captured  the  machinery 
and  the  banner  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Democrats,  true  Democrats,  have  now  lost 
their  traditional  political  home.  Henry  Wal- 
lace, the  rainbow-chasing  political  maverick, 
may  talk  of  party  responsibility,  but  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Democratic  Party  who 
truly  believe  In  the  traditions  of  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  and  who  truly  believe  in  the 
American  system  of  free,  representative  gov- 
ernment cannot  now  bridge  the  gap  between 
their  scruples  and  the  Imported  radicalism 
of  the  New  Deal.  Nowhere  Is  this  In  greater 
evidence  than  In  the  quarreling  factions  of 
the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress. 

This,  then,  is  the  doom  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  is  the  final  rift  which  has  ruptured 
all  possible  cooperation  between  the  left  and 
right  wings  of  that  party.  It  is  the  final 
foreclosure  of  any  hope  that  good  govern- 
ment can  emerge  from  a  party  whose  own 
best  statesmen  In  Congress  repudiate  the 
philosophy  and  the  practices  of  lU  radical 
leaders  In  the  executive  department.  It  Is 
now  the  responsibility  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  provide  that  constructive,  forward- 
looking  leadership  which  can  emerge  only 
from  a  party  whose  members  all  agree  on  It* 
fundamental  tenets  of  faith.  It  Is  no  longer 
a  question  of  political  labels.  It  Is  n«  longer 
a  conflict  between  sections,  of  east  or  west 
or  north  or  south.  It  Is  a  crucial  and  dy- 
namic issue  Involving  the  fimdamental  ap- 
proach to  government  Itself.  We  welcome 
to  cur  ranks  and  want  to  make  salvation 
easy  for  all  those  who  would  now  fight  with 
us  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  and  that  form 
of  government  against  the  sinister  and  pow- 
erful influences  which  willfully  and  some- 
times traitorously,  I  fear,  assail  it  from  every 
side.  There  are  now  Just  two  main  parties 
in  the  United  States— the  Republican  Party 
and  the  New  Deal  Party.  The  differences  in 
principles  and  Intentions  between  the  two 
parties  are  wide  and  distinct.  They  must  be 
made  clear  to  the  voters  of  America  In  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  make  an  intelligent 
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choice  between  the  plans  and  beliefs  of  the 
New  Deal  Party  and  the  plans  and  beliefs  of 
the  Republican  Party.  They  must  be  mcde 
clear  In  order  that  the  voters  may  choose  at 
election  time,  in  order  that  they  may  decide 
upon  stated  and  adequate  grounds  to  which 
party  they  wish  to  entrust  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  wide  awake. 
There  shall  be  no  compromise  or  appease- 
ment or  imitation  of  the  New  Deal  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  constitutional  Government. 
We  know  what  we  are  for  and  what  we  are 
against.  We  knew  what  is  right  and  what 
la  wrong.  We  have  defined  the  cauces  of 
battle  and  we  have  drawn  rigidly  the  battle 
line.  We  will  fight  it  out  on  this  lln^.  We 
say.  "America  once  more  shall  bs  free  and 
with  an  abundance  cf  those  goods  and  serv- 
ices cur  people  require."  America  needs 
production  but  all  tho  Truman  New  Deal  has 
produced  thvia  far  is  a  bumper  crop  of  po- 
litical bolls. 

What  Is  the  Republican  Party?  What  does 
It  sUnd  for?  To  me  the  Republican  Party 
la  the  party  of  forward-looking  wisdom  as 
opposed  to  the  party  of  reckless  exparlment. 
The  Republican  Party  is  the  party  of  Amer- 
icanism opposed  to  a  party  riddled  and  in- 
oculated with  foreign,  left-wing  ideologies. 
Th3  Republican  Party  is  the  antlradtcal 
party,  opposed  to  the  radical  party 

The  Republican  Party  is  the  antlregtmen- 
tatlon  party  oppoaed  to  the  party  thatwculd 
put  a  nation  under  the  thumbs  of  political 
top  sergeants. 

The  Rrpublican  Party  is  the  antlbureau- 
cratic  party  opposed  to  the  party  that  would 
fasten  the  dry  rot  of  a  vested  bureaucracy 
upon  every  phase  of  Amerlc.in  life. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  party  of 
governmental  economy  cppcsed  to  the  party 
of  governmental  waste  and  prodigality. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  party  which 
believes  that  civil  governmental  employees 
should  b3  drastically  decreased  in  number 
Instead  of  recklessly  Increased  until  their 
salary  list  alone  has  become  an  almost  un- 
supportable  burden  to  the  taxpayer. 

Th?  Republican  Party  is  the  party  thnt 
believes  in  treating  every  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual citizen  opposed  to  the  party  that 
believes  every  man  must  belonT  to  some  class 
or  group  and  Is  Just  another  statistic  for  the 
bioreaucrats  to  shift  around.  It  U  a  party 
opposed  to  the  stirring  up  of  class  or  racial 
strifes  In  opposition  to  the  party  that  fat- 
tens on  class  prejudice  and  racial  warfare. 

The  Republican  Party   is   the   party  that 
knows  the  vexing  question  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations   must   be  settled   fairly  and 
squarely  so  that  industrial  peace  shall  ccme 
aj-ain  to  the  Nation.     It  is  opposed  to  the 
party  which  believes  that  this  question  should 
not  be  settled  but  should  be  fomented  and 
Inflamed,  because  that  party  fattens  on  quar- 
re:3,    strife,    and    unrest.    The    Republican 
Party  believes  that  capital  and  labor  should 
be  regulated   in  their  s.-onduct   by  fair   and 
lust    laws,    honestly    administered.     It    be- 
lieves that  the  security  cf  the  public  is  the 
paramount  consideration  and  that  both  capi- 
tal and*labor  must  recogn'zs  the  public  in- 
terest.   We  don't  believe  the  country  should 
be  run  by  labor  unicns,  the  NAM.  nor  vet- 
erans, farmers,  businessmen,  tchcol  teachers, 
nor  any  other  one  group  not  elected  by  the 
people. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  affirmatively  the 
party  of  compjtltion  and  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  carry  on  his  business  subject  to 
fair  regulation  In  the  public  interest  but 
without  Improper  governmental  meddling. 
The  Republican  Party  believes  that  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  never 
be  repealed  and  that  no  spurious  enactment 
can  permanently  become  a  substitute  for  the 
law  cf  supply  and  demand. 

The  Republican  Party  is  the  party  that  be- 
lieves In  Arm.  honest,  imselflsh,  open  deal- 


ing In  International  affairs  in  opposition  to 
the  party  that  places  its  faith  in  secret  agree- 
ments secretly  arrived  at.  It  is  the  party 
that  believes  in  telling  the  facts  to  the  public 
in  opposition  to  the  party  that  works  In 
secrecy  and  falls  to  tell  the  public  to  what 
conduct  it  has  been  committed  against  its 
wUl  and  without  its  consent.  The  Rspubli- 
can  Party  is  the  party  which  opposes  making 
this  arsenal  of  democracy  the  arsenal  cf 
either  colonial  or  Communist  Imperialism. 
We  are  the  peace  party  as  opposed  to  the  war 
party. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  perty  that 
supports  our  Constitution  as  the  frame- 
work cf  Just  government  in  this  land.  It  Is 
the  party  that  telieve  th-t  changes  in  the 
Constitution  should  be  made,  when  neces- 
sary, by  amendment  openly  advocated,  rather 
than  by  devious,  conspiratorial,  revolutionary 
technique. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  no  de- 
partment or  bureau  should  be  above  the  law 
and  that  any  decision  by  any  appointed,  not 
elected,  cfllcial  should  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  properly  constituted  courts  of  the 
land. 

The  Republican  Party  will  fight  to  conserve 
the  resources  and  the  Government  of  this 
Nation  In  opposition  to  the  party  that  wishes 
to  undermine,  waste,  destroy,  and  give 
away  our  national  resources.  There  will  al- 
ways b;  a  United  States  of  America  if  the 
New  Dsal  doesn't  give  it  away. 

The  Republican  Party  is  the  clean  politics 
party  cs  opposed  to  the  party  which  main- 
tains itself  In  power  by   alliance  with  the 
corrupt  big  city  political  machines,  the  CIO- 
PAC,  the  solid  Suth  and  the  boupht  vote. 
These  matters  that  I  have  here  described 
are  the  tread  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Republican  Party.     They  are  slated  to  you 
as  the  opposite  of  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  New  Deal  Party.    The  line  cf  demarca- 
tion Is  plain.     It  Is  upon  this  line  that  we 
shall  fight.    We  must  now  point  out  to  others 
the  clear  difference  between  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Republic.'^n  Parties.    It  ts  the  citiZ3ns' 
right  to  decide  which  they  prefer  to  entrust 
with  the  responsibility  of  governing  them  In 
the  years  to  ccme.    The  choice  Is  clear.    The 
chasm  that  stretches  batween  the  parties  is 
wide  and  cannct  be  bridged.    We  must  have 
the  one  thing  or  the  other.     The  decision 
rests  with  Americans.     The  day  of  decision 
comes  on  election  day.  Novembsr  5.  1946.    In 
this  land  the  majority  rules.    Let  the  major- 
liy  soeak.    If  they  believe  that  the  Republi- 
can Party,  fijrhting  for  the  principles  I  have 
here  stated,  is  the  party  they  wish  to  trust, 
then  let  them  cast  their  votes  for  Renubli- 
cans.    If  they  desire  to  preserve  this  Nation 
as  it  is  constituted  with  liberty  and  fieedom 
for  all.  they  will  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 
If  they  want  to  continue  the  America  of  our 
forefathers,  and  an  America  In   which   our 
sons  will  enjoy  equality  and  individual  free- 
dom and  the  right  to  achieve,  limited  only  by 
their  own  talents,   ambitions,  and  industry, 
then  the  vote  will  b-J  for  our  side.     If  they 
wi£h  a  changed,  uncertain,  regimented,  so- 
cialized America  under  bureaucratic  tyranny, 
without  pride  in  its  past  or  hope  for  its  fu- 
ture, then  they  will  cast  their  vote  for  tiie 
New  Deal  Party. 

As  you  go  forth  to  carry  this  issue  and  to 
delineate  this  choice  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, it  Is  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  results 
Americans  may  expect  from  the  system  ad- 
vocated by  the  New  Deal  as  opposed  to  the 
free  system  to  which  we  devote  all  our  ener- 
gies and  devotion. 

The  end  product  of  the  New  Deal  can  only 
be  the  worst  combination  of  governmental 
corruption  and  tyranny  in  history.  Too 
many  times  over  the  past  years  have  we  seen 
the  pattern  of  New  Deal  operation  repeat 
itself.  They  move  from  crisis  to  new  powers 
In  the  name  of  humanitarian  Ideals.  Those 
new  powers  they  then  use  to  grasp  for  greater 
powers.  The  starry-eyed  radical  announces 
great  flaming  challenges  to  the  humanita- 


rian Instinct  of  all  men.  The  crooked  Mis- 
souri Pendergast  gang  moves  in  to  exploit 
for  Its  own  advantage  and  feather  Its  own 
nest.    Its  motto  is  "Mo  for  Mo." 

Let  the  New  Deal  continue,  and  the  success 
or  failure  of  an  American  businessman  will 
finally  depend,  as  it  does  now  in  large  meas- 
ure, upon  which  inside  track  he  can  develop 
to  governmental  favor.  The  Job  of  the  work- 
man will  depend,  as  it  does  in  the  CIO,  upon 
how  well  his  union  delivers  a  vote  and  cam- 
paign money  for  the  administration.  The 
housewife  may  set  her  table  well  or  poorly 
because  her  husband  is  in  or  out  of  favor 
with  the  party  in  power  which  appoints  the 
ration  beards.  The  farmer  will  continue  to 
obtain  a  high  or  a  low  price  for  his  product, 
depending  upon  the  arbitrary  whim  of  this 
or  that  bureaucrat  from  Brooklyn  sitting  in 
V/ashlngton  in  a  swivel  chair  with  his  feet 
In  the  wRstebasket  and  his  head  in  the 
clouds.  The  white-collar  worker  will  con- 
tinue to  be  granted  a  raise  or  refused  one 
and  pay  high  prices  for  cheaper  merchandise 
becauce  some  New  Deal  henchman  lias  de- 
creed it  so,  some  bureaucrat  for  whom  he 
did  net  vote  and  cannot  vote  against. 

We  are  opposed  to  such  practices.  We  will 
fight  tooth  and  nail  to  restore  to  American 
citizens  the  rule  of  law  which  will  provide 
equal  Justice  to  all.  regardless  of  political 
faith  or  contacts,  which  will  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  which  will  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  the  individual  against 
the  political  favorite,  which  will  stop  the 
spending  of  enormcus  amounts  of  the  pep- 
ples  money  for  the  sake  of  the  privileged 
few,  and  which  will  remove  from  the  backs 
of  our  people  the  deadening  and  discourag- 
ing burden  of  this  administration  whose  only 
political  hcpc  and  whose  greatest  vested  In- 
terest lies  In  ever-Increasing  debt,  ever-in- 
creasing control,  ever-larger  Government  pay 
rolls,  ever-present  strife,  and  new  emergen- 
cies to  solve  with  another  $1,000,000,000  and 
more  autocratic  power  over  the  people. 

We  holdcout  on  the  other  hand  the  promise 
of  an  America  released  from  the  dead  hand 
of  bureaucracy,  restored  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  management  and  finance  which  spell 
econcmy  and  sanity  in  Government  and  more 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  citizen.  We 
repudiate  the  system  of  political  caste  and 
privilege  which  has  been  foisted  upon  the 
American  people  by  the  New  Deal.  We  will 
restore  to  America  a  state  of  affairs  wherein 
any  American  may  stand  before  his  govern- 
ment and  demand  fair  p'ay.  regardless  of 
his  race,  color,  creed,  or  political  beliefs. 
We  will  repress  this  sprawling  Government 
until  it  once  again  becomes  the  servant  and 
not  the  master  of  the  people.  We  will  re- 
store a  rule  of  law  under  which  no  man,  be 
he  Republican  or  New  Dealer,  can  willfully 
violate  the  rights  of  others  and  draw  unto 
himself  instruments  of  power  improper  for 
any  American  to  hold. 

Finally,  we  will  so  release  the  energies  of 
the  American  people  that  the  creative  eplrit 
of  this  Nat.on  may  contrive  new  approaches 
and  open  new  avenues  to  a  broad  and  mag- 
nanimous future.  In  the  poorer  third  of 
the  American  people,  economically.  Is  a  great 
challenge  to  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor 
to  utilize  the  genius  of  America  to  produce 
new  and  bslter  products,  greater  and  more 
satisfying  services  at  such  lower  cost  as  to 
bricg  this  lower  third  of  our  Nation  within 
the  compass  of  luxury.  We  will  so  foster 
and  so  encourage  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
American  youth  that  the  war  veteran  and  the 
ycung.men  and  women  of  this  time  may  look 
forward  with  true  enthusiasm  to  new  goals 
of  achievement  and  new  marks  in  the  for- 
ward progress  of  civilization. 

From  the  great  struggle  through  which  we 
have  Just  passed  have  emerged  the  devices 
and  inventions  of  a  new  and  wonderful  age — 
an  age  In  which  the  sciences  of  electronics,  of 
nuclear  physics,  of  chemistry,  biochemistry, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  television  hold 
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stimulus  to  travel.  Unless  people  really 
want  to  fly.  the  best  planes  in  the  world  will 
take  off  with  many  empty  seats.  That  Is 
why  air  transport  linking  the  continents, 
thoufh  still  in  its  adolescence,  assumes  a 
major  place  in  tomorrow's  world. 


10,000,000000  passenger-miles  in  a  single 
year.  When  you  realize  that  most  of  the  new 
planes  will  seat  from  44  to  100  passengers, 
and  a  few  over  200.  and  will  fly  from  240  to 
300  miles  an  hour,  the  magnitude  of  the  fore- 
casts appears  conservative.    This  is  especially 
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long  sea  voyage  and  then  in  Colombia,  alone, 
7'i  days  by  rail,  river,  and  highway.  The 
flight  is  measured  in  hours.  Even  to  the  sea- 
ports of  southeast  South  America,  air  travel 
saves  12  to  15  days. 
In  the  Pacific,  the  air  routes  show  their 
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out  to  Americans  of  this  generation  and  the 
next  an  advancement  in  the  standard  of  our 
living  far  above  the  fondest  imaginations  of 
our  fathers.  Release  the  productive  ener- 
gies of  American  industry  which  the  New 
Deal  has  kept  permed  up  since  the  shcmting 
was  stopped,  and  we  can  bring  not  only  to 
America  itself,  but  to  the  broadcast  spread  of 
humanity  all  over  the  world,  a  new  hope  in 
the  dynamic  possibilities  of  independence 
and  a  concrete  example  of  the  phj'sical  re- 
wards which  are  the  ultimate  product  of 
personal  freedom. 

Yet,  there  is  some  other  Increment,  some 
other  and  almost  indeflnable  thing,  which 
makes  freedom  worth  fighting  for  Itself. 
During  the  war,  about  a  year  ago  this  month, 
I  visited  the  battle  fronts  of  Europe  on  In- 
vitation of  General  Eisenhower.  I  was  In 
Germany  while  Hitler  lived.  I  saw  in  this 
great  slave  nation  a  people  who  had  traded 
their  political  liberty  to  a  dictator  for  eco- 
nomic security.  This  Is  the  same  basement 
bargain  offered  by  the  New  Deal  to  American 
voters  today.  I  could  see  the  sad  effects 
of  that  unfortunate  bargain  in  their  dull 
eyes,  their  hopeless  expressions,  their  shat- 
tered cities.  I  realized  then,  more  than  ever 
before,  that  it  Is  not  the  automobiles.  Prigid- 
aires,  radios,  and  Ivory  soap  which  make  this 
a  great  Nation.  It  is  not  the  gadgets  or  the 
Insurance  policies  alone  which  make  this 
the  happiest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Men  and  women  may  be  kept  as  prisoners 
in  palaces  amid  the  utmost  extravagant 
luxury,  yet  find  no  satisfaction  for  them- 
selves. There  is  a  measure  of  satisfaction 
In  freedom  which  can  be  taken  only  from 
within  and  which  cannot  be  marked  out  on 
the  dimensions  of  a  golden  bath  tub,  nor 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  Freedom's 
greatest  satisfaction  and  reward  lies  In  the 
knowledge  of  it.  It  reposes  in  the  mind  and 
heart  and  i/hows  Itself  in  a  man's  carriage 
and  his  character,  and  bespeaks  Itself  In  his 
eye. 

Here  is  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  of  enter- 
prise. Here  Is  the  spirit  of  moral  cotirage. 
Here  Is  the  spirit  of  advancement.  Here  Is 
the  spirit  of  America.  Here  is  the  hope  of 
the  world.  We  Republicans  must  flght  to 
keep  that  spirit  alive.  If  we  do.  you  may 
rest  assured  that  God  will  bless  America. 


Surplus  Goods  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MAssACHtTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Everett  Allied  Veterans  Council,  of 
Everett,  Mass.  I  believe  the  views  of 
these  veteran^  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Wells, 
the  secretary  off  the  council,  are  typical 
of  those  of  veterans  all  over  the  country 
concerning  the  method  in  which  surplus 
commodities  are  being  disposed  of  by  the 
constituted  agency. 

EvEKETT  Allied  Veterans  CouNcn., 

Everett,  Most.,  June  8,  1946. 
Representative  Angieb  L.  Goodwin, 

Eighth  Massachusetts  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Representattve  Goodwin  :  The  Everett 
allied  veterans'  council  know  and  appreci- 
ate your  efforts  in  veterans'  legislation.  At 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  council  It  was 
Toted  to  bring  the  matter  of  stirplus  war 
oommodities  to  your  attention. 
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One  of  the  principal  complaints  of  many 
veterans  is  the  method  In  which  surpltis  com- 
modities are  being  disposed  of  by  the  con- 
stituted agency.  Veterans  are  having  many 
sad  and  trying  experiences  In  attempting  to 
purchase  surplus  commodities.  Red  tape, 
the  lack  of  proper  priorities,  and  the 
"run  around"  demand  further  investigation 
and  coc^Mratlon  from  the  legislative  branches 
of  otir  National  Government.  Veterans 
should  have  No.  1  priorities  in  more  com- 
modities, less  red  tape,  and  better  attention 
to  their  specific  needs.  Proposed  sales  of 
the  commodities  should  have  greater  pub- 
licity among  veterans.  Veterans'  organiza- 
tions should  be  circularized  so  that  their 
membership  can  be  aware  of  the  sales. 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  and  co- 
operation In  securing  these  objectives. 

May  we  be  favored  with  an  early  reply 
from  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Henrt  E.  Wells. 

Secretary. 


Duffy's  Tayem  Radio  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOIMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHrsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncsdav.  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter  and  ac- 
companying editorial  from  the  Pilot: 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  June  10,  1946. 
Federal  Commttmications  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  herewith  enclosing 
editorial  from  the  Pilot,  official  organ  of 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese,  of  Boston,  relative 
to  the  program  Duffy's  Tavern,  over  the  NBC 
network,  and  sponsored  by  the  Bristol-Myers 
Co.,  of  New  York. 

I  have  written  this  concern  regarding  their 
sponsoring  of  this  offensive  program,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  a  direct  Insult  to  people  of 
Catholic  faith  and  Irish  ancestry,  but  a  re- 
ply from  them  states  that  they  are  unable  to 
control  this  person  who  broadcasts  under 
the  name  of  Ed  Gardner,  and  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  Bristol-Myers  Co.  admits  that  the 
program  Is  offensive  but  that  they  are  tin- 
able  to  do  anything  about  it.  as  this  person, 
Gardner,  persists  in  his  weekly  insults,  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  program  Is  of- 
fensive. 

A  letter  to  NBC  brought  no  satisfaction. 

I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  your  atten- 
tion In  order  that  some  action  might  be 
taken  to  prevent  our  people  of  Catholic- 
Irish  faith  and  ancestry  from  being  lam- 
pooned and  Insulted  over  the  air  waves. 

Will  you  kindly  advise. 
Respectfully, 

Patrick  J.  Scanlon. 

[From  the  Pilot,  Boston,  Mass..  of  June  8, 
1940] 

THE  SECOND  OETENSE 

Just  after  St.  Patrick's  Day  we  referred  edi- 
torially to  the  radio  prcmram  Dtiffy's  Tavern, 
sponsored  by  the  Bristol-Myers'  products, 
Minit-Rub  and  Vltalis.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
the  Vltalis  and  Minit-Rub  humorists  showed 
poor  taste  In  dragging  the  revered  name  of 
St.  Patrick  into  the  whisky-soaked  atmos- 
phere of  Duffy's  saloon.  We  accused  them  of 
nothing  worse  than  bad  taste.  It  was  never 
our  thought  that  Archie,  the  manager,  and 
bis  supporting  cast  Intended  a  deliberate  in- 


stilt  to  Catholics.  But  after  tbe  program  tlM 
evening  of  May  SI,  we  are  not  so  oertata 
that  the  Duffy's  Tavern  people  are  mmij 
having  fun. 

The  May  31  program  opens  with  Archie's 
account  of  a  wake  be  attended  the  previous 
evening.  The  wake  was  a  rowdy,  disreputable 
affair.  And  as  usual  the  characters  were 
O'Flaherty,  O'Rourke,  etc. 

So  apparently  Minit-Rub  and  Vltalis  In- 
tend to  go  on  lampooning  Americans  of  Irish 
antecedents.  They  know  that  the  humor  of 
the  Duffy's  Tavern  program  eonve.rs  offense. 
And  while  there  is  no  law  to  punish  boorlsh- 
ness.  neither  is  there  any  law  compeUlng 
Catholics  to  make  boorishness  profitable. 

The  Bristol-Myers  people  are  evidently  not 
greatly  worried  about  the  objection  voiced  by 
a  single  Catholic  periodical.  Possibly  If  our 
Catholic  Organizations  were  to  express  dis- 
like for  the  insulting  character  of  some  of 
the  Duffy's  Tavern  humor.  Bristol-Myers 
might  think  It  politic  to  launder  their  pro- 
grams a  little  more  carefuUy. 


Aviation  Builds  a  New  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBLS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1946 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Representative  Jehnimgs  Ran- 
dolph, of  West  Virginia,  is  the  author  of 
Aviation  Builds  a  New  World,  appearing 
In  the  July  number  of  Tomorrow  maga- 
zine. This  article  is  most  informative 
and  challenging.    It  follows  in  part : 

The  airways  cross  and  recrots  the  entire 
globe's  surface,  like  a  giant  spider  web,  re- 
vealing an  exciting  vision  of  tomorrow's 
aviation  and  the  part  it  can  play  in  shaping 
the  future  history  of  mankind.  New  routes 
are  being  added  daily  to  the  air  transport 
network.  Even  before  VJ-day  air  routes  had 
reached  a  total  of  more  than  410,000  miles,      f 

The  air  lines  of  the  United  States  have 
emerged  from  the  Infancy  of  aviation  as  a 
most  powerful  and  colorful  factor.  There 
are  144  principal  air  carriers  operating  over 
every  expanse  of  earth  or  ocean,  and  23  bear 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Of  the  total  route 
miles,  American  carriers  were  operating  over 
more  than  121,000,  Including  domestic,  terri- 
torial, and  overseas  lines. 

Domestic  air  transport  In  the  United  States 
far  outdistances  In  volume  the  operations  of 
our  overseas  carriers  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  relatively,  even  though  Inter- 
national air  travel  looks  forward  to  amazing 
expansion  with  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
wartime  obstacles.  Overseas  air  transport  is  . 
the  branch  of  aviation  which  is  most  dra- 
matic. It  has  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
progress  of  flight  and  will  have  a  deep  In- 
fluence on  our  lives  in  tomorrow's  challeng- 
ing world. 

Aviation  began  and  flotirlshed  on  the 
framework  of  science,  but  it  would  never 
have  soared  to  Its  present  heights  without 
vision  and  imagination.  Predictions  of  still- 
more  amazing  progress  In  the  Immediate 
future,  based  on  gas-turbine  and  turbo-jet 
engines,  laminated  flow  wings,  supersonic 
speeds,  electronics,  and  radar,  give  confidence 
to  the  experts  and  to  the  operators  of  a 
limitless  tomorrow  In  the  air.  It  is  obvious 
that  better  planes  will  encourage  more  people 
to  fly  because  of  greater  safety,  more  de- 
pendability and  cheaper  fares.  But  the  vi- 
sion of  what  all  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments will  mean  in  human  terms  creates  tb« 
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Courant  entitled  "Not  by  Bread  Alone." 
I  consider  this  editorial  one  cf  the  most 
telling  comments  on  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  some  of  our  citizens  to  the 
Importance  of  our  fcod  program  for  the 
nations  abroad: 


Joseph  E.  Scanlon.  Jr.,  son  of  the  fire  chief,  a 
pharmacists  mate  in  the  Navy  in  World  War 
II,  removed  his  coat  and  went  to  work  but  as 
the  minutes  passed  it  became  apparent  that 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done. 

Father  Burrls  was  on  hand  from  St.  Mary's 
Church  by  this  time  and  as  he  adjusted  his 


Perish  the  thought.  If  my  opinion  stands 
for  anything,  the  only  thing  that  kept  John 
Morrlssey  alive  for  the  past  few  months  was 
the  thought  of  that  grand  reunion  with  his 
former  players. 

"They  should  have  done  this  years  a^o." 
he  told  me  last  nieht  »a  hi>'  InnlrMi  nvr^  tvut 
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Btlmulus  to  travel.  Unless  people  really 
want  to  fly.  the  best  planes  In  the  world  will 
take  off  with  many  empty  seats.  That  Is 
why  atr  transport  linking  the  continents. 
tbough  still  In  ItA  adolescence,  assumes  a 
BMjor  place  In  tomorrow's  world. 

In  the  recent  war  years,  the  airplane  proved 
-  tts  ability  to  destroy.  But  It  also  demon- 
strated lis  capacity  to  transform  the  worlf* 
In  an  era  of  peace.  By  carrying  millions  of 
American  travelers  to  all  countries  of  the 
••rth.  international  air  transport  can  help 
■taWltir  wxvid  economy,  one  of  the  prerequi- 
iltM  to  elimination  of  armed  conflict.  Air- 
craft to  TlTidly  reinforcing  its  position  as  the 
|Wlllpal  vehicle  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
as  VCO  as  of  goods  and  passengers.  Just  as 
one  example:  without  the  airplane  in  these 
days  of  disrupted  communications,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  United  Nations 
statesmen  ever  to  meet  and  establish  a  sys- 
tem for  solving  the  problems  of  the  postwar 
■period.  Flourishing  trade,  steady  Jobs,  sound 
prosperity  in  all  the  countries  served  by  the 
far-flung  airlines  will,  indeed,  contribute 
substantially  to  the  security  of  each  nation 
and  the  understanding  of  all  In  relation  to 
each  other. 

There  is  another  angle  to  the  future  of  air 
transport  which  would  hardly  have  been 
Imagined  a  few  years  ago.  Today  it  is  in- 
spiring to  learn  that  the  progress  of  aviation 
has  brought  us  virtually  to  the  brink  of  mass 
transportation  by  air.  History  has  taught 
us.  and  so  has  a  conviction  within  us.  that 
next  to  his  family,  man  loves  his  home.  At 
the  same  time  many  of  the  most  exciting 
and  often  tragic  pages  of  history  have  re- 
vealed that  man  also  has  a  compelling  urge 
to  wander,  or  more  often  has  been  compelled 
by  forces  beyond  his  own  control  to  follow 
weary  trails  in  search  of  a  home. 

Familiar  to  all  are  the  migrations  of  his- 
tory, large  and  small,  dating  back  to  the  dim 
days  when  hordes  continually  trekked 
through  the  wastes  of  Asia  or  the  wilds  of 
EQrope.  Today  the  tiny  fleet  of  Columbus 
and  the  Mayflower  are  imperishable  symbols. 
The  covered  wagon,  and  later  the  crude  steam 
vessels  which  brought  to  the  United  States 
thousands  from  Ireland.  Germany,  and  many 
other  oppressed  lands,  have  become  ,jart  of 
the  saga  of  our  country. 

Hardship,  pain,  disease,  weariness,  unbear- 
able delay  marked  these  migrations.  There 
probably  will  be  migrations  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  airplane  promises  to  make  them 
less  tragic  and  more  expeditious.  We  are  at 
this  moment  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  mi- 
gration in  history,  and  aircraff  has  demon- 
strated a  steady  capacity  to  servt.  Air  trans- 
port planes  of  our  commercial  carriers,  to- 
gether with  the  fleets  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
have  played  a  major  ^art  in  bringing  home 
millions  of  our  vast  overseas  forces,  many  cf 
them  wounded  or  sick,  and  many  in  nonstop 
flights  of  more  than  3,000  miles.  The  head- 
lines remind"  us  daily  of  the  disheartening 
experiences  of  the  millions  of  displaced  per- 
sons in  Europe.  Destruction  ik  so  complete 
that  even  airplanes  cannot  function  to  solve 
the  problem  but  they  have  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  maintenance  of  communications 
without  which  no  progress  could  have  been 
made  in  handling  such  a  formidable  task. 

Tha  forces  of  the  future  which  may  make 
migrations  unavoidable  or  even  desirable  In 
openlag  up  hitherto  Inaccessible  but  fruitful 
areas  are  unpredictable.  The  course  of  such 
events  will  depend  on  the  leaders  of  nations. 
upon  the  success  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
more  and  more,  upon  the  will  of  the  peoples 
themselves.  But  If  and  when  such  move- 
ments become  realities,  the  air  transport 
fleets  of  the  near  future  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  situation. 

The  air  lines  of  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, expect  to  have  by  .the  end  of  this  year 
or  early  1947  more  than  1,200  planes,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  more  than  48.000  per- 
aad  the  ability  to  operate  more  than. 


10,000,000  000  passenger-miles  in  a  single 
year.  When  you  realize  that  most  of  the  new 
planes  will  seat  from  44  to  100  passengers. 
and  a  few  over  200.  and  will  fly  from  240  to 
300  miles  an  hour,  the  magnitude  of  the  fore- 
casts appears  conservative.  This  is  especially 
true  when  it  is  realized  that  individual  com- 
mercial planes  usually  are  kept  in  the  air  12 
to  13  hours  of  every  24.  The  unit  mileage  of 
a  big  air  line's  fleet  is  over  531,000  miles  a 
year,  which  compares  with  145.000  for  a  sleep- 
ing car  and  70.0C0  for  an  intercity  bus. 

The  air-line  fleets  of  tomorrow  are  ready 
to  tackle  whatever  problems  may  arise.  The 
confidence  of  their  operators  is  not  simply 
based  on  the  drawing  boards  of  the  engineers 
who  are  planning  tomorrows  planes.  The 
planes  that  can  do  the  job  are  here,  and  have 
already  performed  a  magnificent  vyar  Job 
which  gives  proof  of  their  capacity.  During 
the  first  3  years  of  our  participation  in  the 
war  the  air  lines  of  the  United  States  flew 
more  than  S.OOO.OOO.COO  passenger-miles  and 
carried  more  than  850.000,000  ton-miles  of 
cargo.  Their  overseas  war  routes,  operated 
directly  for  the  Army  and  Navy  under  con- 
tract, accounted  for  more  than  2  500.000.000 
of  the  passenger-miles  and  more  than 
600.000,000  of  the  ton-miles. 

They  have  flown  the  equivalent  of  26.000 
times  around  the  world  at  the  Equator. 
Carrying  the  same  tonnage  of  cargo  the  tame 
distance  they  have  operated  during  the  war, 
the  air-line  fleets  could  have  moved  all  the 
one-huD&red-and-forty-thousand-odd  pas- 
senger cars  registered  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  from  Seattle  to  Tokyo.  Or  they  could 
have  moved  by  air  the  entire  population  of 
Philadelphia  to  London.  This  is  not  Just  a 
statistician's  figure  of  speech  but  is  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  In  the  United  States  cargo 
planes  have  already  moved  entire  loads  of 
household  furniture  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  international  air  routes  already  lorm 
a  pattern  which  will  stand  for  many  years. 
Thi£  pattern  reveals  the  United  States  start- 
ing with  some  definite  advantages-.  Even 
now  it  is  impo-ssible  to  say  which  air  lines 
of  what  countries  will  fly  more  than  a  lew 
of  the  routes.  An  idea  of  the  forthcoming 
rivalry  appears  in  the  applications  of  some 
15  nations  for  operating  space  at  New  York's 
yet  unfinished  Idlewild  Airport.  The  power 
of  air  transport  to  change  the  customs  of 
millions  of  people  is  Indicated  by  this  fabric 
of   intercontinental  routes. 

The  speed  of  the  airplane.  Increased  by  the 
short  cuts  possible  only  in  the  sky,  opens 
routes  new  both  to  business  and  recreation 
travel  because  of  the  precious  time  saved. 
The  location  of  the  air  routes  of  today  and 
tomorrow  also  Indicates  a  lessening  of  the 
seasonal  and  directional  peaks  and  valleys 
of  passenger  volume  which  have  plagued 
other  forms  of  transportation.  The  winter- 
storm  hazards  and  discomforts  will  be  by- 
passed to  a  large  extent  by  the  airplane.  And 
the  vacation  travel  rushes  can  be  mitigated 
because  the  airplane  routes  take  travelers  to 
good  vacation  climates  within  a  few  hours  at 
any  time  of  year.  Thousands  of  Americans 
who  heretofore  could  afford  the  cost  but  could 
not  afford  the  time  for  a  vacation  to  Europe 
via  steamship  will  soon  be  able  to  reach 
London  or  Paris  in  18  hours  or  less,  and  even 
with  only  a  2-week  vacation  will  have  12  days 
to  spend  at  their  destination. 

These  advantages  of  the  air  lanes  favor 
each  of  the  three  regions  in  which  the  United 
States  is  most  vitally  concerned.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  the  winter  storms  have  been 
especially  discouraging  to  out-of-season  voy- 
aging. The  short-cut  feature  is  likely  to  spot 
the  United  States  and  Canada  as  a  transit 
area  from  Australia  to  Europe,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  trans-Mediterranean  route, 
for  the  Great  Circle  distances  are  about  the 
same  either  way. 

In  the  trans-Caribbean  area,  the  avoidance 
of  surface  handicaps  is  unusually  advan- 
tageous to  aircraft.  For  example,  the  trip 
from  Texas  to  Bogota,  Colombia,  requires  a 


long  sea  voyage  and  then  in  Colombia,  alone, 
7'2  days  by  rail,  river,  and  hljhway.  The 
flight  is  measured  in  hours.  Even  to  the  sja- 
I>orts  of  southeast  South  America,  air  travel 
saves  12  to  15  days. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  air  routes  show  their 
greatest  Annihilation  of  distance.  From  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Asia  or 
Australia,  several  weeks  of  surface  travel  are 
6av?d  by  air. 

Yet  the  trnns-Pacific  ranks  potentially  last 
for  Esvsral  reasons.  The  Arctic  route  offers 
possibilities  of  opening  undeveloped  areas  In 
northern  Asia,  but  the  distances  are  great 
and  wealth  Email.  To  the  south  Ic  the  ob- 
stacle of  close  local  relationships  with  the 
parent  countries  of  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
and  Franco.  The  distances  are  great  to 
Australia,  yet  wealth  in  that  area  is  substan- 
tial. Travel  by  air  and  sea  between  here  and 
Australia  has  been  heavy  compared  with  that 
to  China  and  Japan.  To  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
this  class  has  been  twice  that  of  all  other 
Pacific  travel  of  the  same  class,  and  most  cf  it 
has  originated  in  the  United  S.ates. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dreams  for  the 
future  over  these  long  air  trails,  bringing  all 
parts  of  the  world  closer  together,  can  be  ful- 
filled so  far  as  the  aircraft,  the  airlines,  and 
their  operators  are  concerned.  There  Is  a 
word  of  caution,  however,  to  be  injected. 
Expense  was  no  object  in  aviation  during  the 
war.  In  peacetime  days,  cost  is  a  very  vital 
factor  and  so  is  the  financial  condition  of  the 
millions  of  prospective  passengers. 

The  general  soundness  and  prosperity  of 
our  country  and  of  other  countries,  linked 
to  us  by  air,  will  be  the  over-all  factor  in 
the  growth  of  air  transport,  which  may  well 
Influence  world  economic  development  In 
ways  with  which  we  have  had  no  real  ex- 
perience. But  in  ways  with  which  we  have 
had  ample  experience,  we  know  definitely 
that  economic  conditions  In  general  are  go- 
ing to  influence  the  growth  of  air  transport 
to  a  high  degree.  If  times  are  not  good, 
people  will  not  have  the  money  to  travel. 
What  is  good  for  the  stability  and  growth 
of  our  country  is  vital  for  the  future  of  the 
airlines.  What  is  good  for  the  whole  world 
picture  will  be  an  aid  for  the  future  of  air 
transportation. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  we  think  in 
terms  of  overseas  routes.  The  rapid  suc- 
cession of  new  inventions,  such  as  Jet  pro- 
pulsion and  other  advances  which  promise 
more  speed  and  greater  range,  altitude  and 
carrying  capacity,  suggests  possibility  of  mere 
frequent  and  longer  nonstop  schedules.  Yet 
conditions  in  Germany,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, France,  Russia  and  other  devastated 
countries  are  doubtful  factors  having  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  tlie  immediate  success  of 
Intercontinental  air  routes. 

The  air  lines  have  come  of  age.  With  the 
energy  and  optimism  of  youth,  they  face 
their  task.  Seasoned  by  the  experience  of 
war,  they  are  confident.  Tennyson  prophet- 
ically linked  the  "parliament  of  man"  and 
the  argosies  of  the  skies.  Fulfillment  of  the 
two  visions  holds  high  promise  for  the 
progress  and -peace  of  the  world. 


Not  by  Bread  Alone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  given  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert 
an  editoriaJ  reprinted  from  the  Hartford 
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Courant  entitled  "Not  by  Bread  Alone." 
I  consider  this  editorial  one  cf  the  most 
telling  comments  on  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  some  of  our  citizens  to  the 
Importance  of  our  fcod  program  for  the 
nations  abroad: 

NOT  BY    BREAD  ALONE 

So.  let  US  rush  to  the  bakeries  now  and  buy 
bread  because  there  Is  a  shortage.  Let  us 
rush  with  the  money  that  Is  jingling  In  our 
pocket.  Yesterday  we  had  no  toast  for  break- 
fast. We  may  suffer  again  tomorrow  If  we 
are  not  craftier.  Let  us  get  there  early,  and 
Instead  of  our  usual  two  loaves  let  us  buy 
four.  We  cannot  use  four.  But  it's  better 
to  be  safe  than  sorry,  whether  It  be  bread, 
sugar,  or  nylons. 

Let  us  write  to  our  Congressman,  too.  Ask 
him  what  he  means  by  sending  our  precious 
flour  abroad  to  feed  those  foreigners.  They 
are  used  to  eating  only  cheap  black  bread, 
anyway.  What  are  we  trying  f)  do.  pam- 
per them,  get  them  used  to  eating  our  nice, 
white  American  flour?  Flour — flour,  yes,  let 
us  buy  flour,  too,  if  we  can.  Grasp  It"  In 
our  eager,  greedy  hands  even  If  we  don't  use 
it.  There  Is  comfort  in  having  it  on  hand 
for  an  emergency. 

So  let  us  be  off  to  the  baker's.  But  we 
must  be  careful  on  the  way  not  to  think  too 
deeply.  For  then  with  each  step  we  shall 
be  treading  on  the  face  of  a  dying  child,  or 
some  old  woman,  who  has  been  living  on 
clay  and  weeds.  Let -us  step  trimly  over 
these.  Let  us  banish  the  haunting  vision  of 
their  faces  from  our  mind.  For  we  mtist 
have  toast  for  breakfast  tomorrow. 


Lynn  Heartbeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHU.SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  7,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  very  excellent  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Lynn  Telegram  on  June 
6,  1946,  by  Tom  McGovern,  on  the  life  of 
John  P.  Morrissey. 

Ltnn  Heartbeat 
(By  Tom  McGovern) 

"MY    FRIENDS,    I   CAN'T    CO    ON" 

"My  friends,  I  can't  go  on."  Those  were 
the  final  words  uttered  upon  this  earth  by 
John  P.  Morrissey,  beloved  sujierlntendent  of 
parks,  as  he  sank  to  his  chair  during  what 
was  to  have  been  the  climax  of  the  reception 
In  his  honor  last  night  at  the  Lynn  Armory. 

There  was  nobody  any  closer  to  Johnny  In 
the  entire  armory  than  myself  and  what 
could  I  do  but  shake  my  head  In  regret  at 
the  Interruption.  For  a  few  brief  seconds,  I 
hoped  against  hope  that  it  might  be  simply 
a  heart  attack  that  John  would  weather,  but 
it  soon  became  obvious  to  me  and  the  eev- 
eral  hundred  others  gathered  within  the 
spacious  armory  that  a  darma  of  no  mean 
proportions  was  being  unfolded. 

A  flood  of  memories  hit  me  as  I  saw  Bill 
Joyce,  the  Classical  coach,  cup  Johnny's  face 
in  his  hands  and  talk  to  him  desperately. 
Father  Jerry  Gearan,  of  Sacred  Heart  Parish, 
was  more  realistic.  He  sensed  the  end  had 
come  for  he  immediately  relieved  BUI  and 
began  to  chant  slowly  over  the  park  superin- 
tendent's limp  form  the  last  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

Soon  John's  niece,  Lt.  Josephine  Donohue, 
a  Navy  nurse  with  overseas  experience,  was 
on   hand   endeavoring   to   be   of  assistance. 


Joseph  E.  Scanlon.  Jr.,  son  of  the  Are  chief,  a 
pharmacist's  mate  in  the  Navy  in  World  War 
II,  removed  his  coat  and  went  to  work  but  as 
the  minutes  passed  it  became  apparent  that 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done. 

Father  Burris  was  on  hand  from  St.  Mary's 
Church  by  this  time  and  as  he  adjiisted  his 
stole  and  began  praying  scmebody  remarked : 
"What  a  tragic  ending  to  such  a  beautiful 
evening." 

I  couldn't  see  anything  particularly  tragic 
about  it.  I  prefer  ip  look  upon  it  more  as  a 
wonderful  ending  to  a  beautiful  evening. 
Johnny  Morrissey  being  called  to  his  eternal 
reward  whUe  the  friends  who  loved  and 
revered  him  looked  on. 

It  was  no  secret  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  planned  the  testimonial  party 
to  the  park  superintendent  and  old  Cornet 
manager  that  the  reception  was  a  veritable 
race  with  death,  for  the  hand  of  the  grim 
reaper  was  visible  ujKin  John  since  he  suf- 
fered a  severe  heart  attack  more  than  a  year 
ago. 

Members  of  his  family,  buoyed  up  by 
John's  enthusiasm,  were  nevertheless  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  his  condition  and  they 
undoubtedly  came  to  the  armory  last  night 
with  fear  in  their  hearts. 

Those  were  the  people  we  felt  sorry  for  last 
night.  Johnny's  daughter,  Madeline;  his 
BlBter-ln-law,  Gert  Cull,  whom  he  had  reared 
from  infancy  and  whom  he  regarded  as 
nothing  less  than  a  daughter;  his  grandchil- 
dren, particularly  the  youngest  boy.  Donnle, 
who  had  practically  lived  with  him  since 
babyhood.  What  a  terrific  loss  for  them  to 
endure. 

But  today  I  ask  all  of  them  to  be  realistic 
and  to  face  the  fact  that  several  years  ago 
while  undergoing  a  delicate  operation  in 
Salem  Hcspltal.  John's,  heart  stopped  beating 
for  1  hour  and  10  minutes.  It  was  a  medical 
miracle  which  kept  him  alive  since  that  time 
and  John  always  recognized  the  fact.  That 
miracle  gave  him  several  more  happy  years 
upon  this  earth. 

Last  night  it  was  fun  to  sit  alongside  of 
John  and  watch  his  reactions.  "Tom,  don't 
let  these  fellows  talk  too  long."  he  said. 
"That  Cornet  will  talk  all  night  long  if  you 
let  him!" 

Later  on  as  former  Mayor  J.  Fred  Manning 
spoke,  John  asked  me  to  make  a  few  notes 
for  him  and  he  said:  "I'm  going  to  answer  a 
couple  of  those  questions."  There  was  a 
gleam  In  his  eye  and  we  sensed  the  Morrissey 
of  old,  the  man  who  never  found  a  situation 
that  was  too  tough  for  him  to  handle. 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  he  broke  down  con- 
tinuously. "Tom,  I'm  aU  right  untU  they 
come  up  and  speak  to  me  and  then  It's  too 
much  for  me.  Please  get  the  thing  started. 
Can't  they  talk  while  they're  eating.  Let's 
get  the  thing  going."  It  seemed  that  he 
knew  It  was  a  race  agalrust  time. 

There  was  no  question  about  It  being  the 
most  wonderful  night  in  the  life  of  John 
Morrissey,  the  man  who  had  risen  from  the 
humble  status  of  a  playground  laborer  to  be 
lauded  by  three  mayors  as  one  who  had  done 
more  for  the  city  of  Lynn  than  any  other 
single  citizen. 

Not  since  the  passing  of  the  late  Con- 
gressman WlUlam  P.  Connery,  Jr.,  has  the 
city  been  so  stunned  and  shocked  at  the 
death  of  a  public  official. 

Johnny  Morrissey  represented  an  imp>or- 
tant  chapter  in  about  everybody's  life.  He 
was  one  of  the  writer's  particular  idols  as  be 
directed  the  Cornets  from  the  bench,  pre- 
sided over  turbulent  sessions  of  the  park 
league,  saw  Manning  Bowl  and  Fraser  Field  to 
successful  completion,  did  more  on  less 
money  than  any  man  in  the  history  of  the 
city. 

There  must  be  sorrow  among  Johnny's  boys 
today,  his  old  Cornet  stars  we  mean.  They 
perhaps  feel  that  the  emotional  strain  of 
such  an  evening  may  have  shortened  his  life 
span. 


Perish  the  thotigbt.  If  my  opinion  stands 
for  anything,  the  only  thing  that  kept  John 
Morrissey  alive  for  the  past  few  months  was 
the  thought  of  that  grand  reunion  with  his 
former  players. 

"They  should  have  aone  this  years  ago," 
he  told  me  last  night  as  he  looked  over  the 
assemblage.  And  then  he  started  to  name 
the  'different  faces  be  saw. 

Well,  today  the  king  is  gone  and  we  dont 
have  to  say.  "Long  live  the  king,"  for  his 
memory  will  live  long  after  most  of  us  are 
forgotten.  Johnny  Morrissey  was  a  man  of 
destiny.  Of  humble  parents,  he  rose  to  the 
position  of  one  of  Lynn's  most  important 
men.  He  became  an  outstanding  figure  In 
his  community,  a  man  acclaimed  as  an  fx- 
pert  in  his  field. 

I'm  going  to  miss  Johnny  very  much  mv- 
self  but  when  I  think  of  how  his  loved  ones 
are  going  to  feeL  the  loss,  I  can't  feel  too 
badly.  What  a  man  he  was  and  what  a  life 
he  lived. 

The  readers  may  have  noticed  ITe  written 
in  the  first  person  for  the  first  time  today. 
That's  because  I  want  nothing  at)stract  about 
my  personal  tribute  to  my  old  pal. 

There  were  many  quotations  you  could 
apply  to  John  but  his  life  tells  the  whole 
story.  He  never  smoked,  he  never  drank. 
He  never  did  anybody  any  harm.  He  lived 
for  his  family.  What  more  could  you  say 
for  any  man? 


Personal  GoTenmieiit  Fails 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  UfDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appearing  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  of  recent  date: 

PC8SONAL   GOVERNMENT   FAILS 

Ever  since  President  Truman  moved  into 
the  White  House  he  has  been  handicapped 
by  a  precedent — ^^the  precedent  of  personal 
government.  Particularly  in  his  dealings 
with  labor  has  this  inherited  weakness  been 
apparent.  President  Roosevelt  used  to  han- 
dle all  major  labor  disputes  himself.  His 
Department  of  Labor  was  a  pathetic  wash- 
out. When  big  labor  disputes  came  to  a 
head,  PhUlp  Murray,  WUiiam  Green,  John  L. 
Lewis,  and  Sidney  Hillman  trotted  off  to  the 
White  House  and  had  their  disputes  settled 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  They  got  in  the  habit  of 
this  type  of  labor  arbitration. 

Mr.  Trtmaan  has  none  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
prestige  with  labor,  and  lacks  his  diplomatic 
finesse.  But  he  does  have  a  pathetic  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  was  bound  to  get 
him  in  trouble,  since  he  had  no  machinery 
to  settle  labor  disputes.  It  died  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  There  simply  was  no  legal  or 
administrative  mi.chinery  created  to  handle 
major  labor-management  strife.  Labor  lead- 
ers stUl  went  to  the  White  Hotise.  but  did 
not  listen  to  Mr.  Truman,  and  there  was 
little  he  could  do  about  it  without  proper 
legislation.    So  he  had  to  ask  for  legislation. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  essen- 
tial weakness  of  personal  government.  With- 
out  President  Roosevelt  end  withou  adequate 
law  Mr.  Trtunan  was  almoct  helpless.  The 
threat  of  law  setUed  the  railroad  strike.  If 
we  do  not  now  get  equitable  laws  by  whlcb 
labor  and  management  can  settle  their  own 
disputes  we  shall  continue  to  follow  the  road 
of  irresponsible  dicutlng  to  the  Government. 


'> 
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Raymond  Moley  has  truly  said  in  his  News- 
week   mliman.    "the    National    Government 


the  State  of  New  Jersey — a  Journey  backward 
throueh  memorv  lane  of  6  decades. 


That,  I  think,  we  satisfactorily  did  in  the 
few  years  at  my  disposal. 
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Food  Plank  for  Peace 


mendous  undertaking  but  America  Is  equal 
to  the  task. 


thorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Conirress   at  such    tlmoa    anH    nliir«><(   In    tho 


A  seating  capacity  of  more  than  48.000  per- 
•ud  tlie  ability  to  operate  more  tliau 


tageous  to  aircraft.     For  example,  the  trip 
Irom  Texas  to  Bogota,  Colombia,  requires  a 


marks  In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert 
an  editorial  reprinted  from  the  Hartford 


a  navy  nurse  witn  overseas  experience,  was 
on  hand   endeavoring   to   be   of   assistance. 


Eucn  an  evenmg  may  have  shortened  his  life 
span. 


disputes  we  shali  continue  to  follow  the  road 
of  irresponsible  dicutiug  to  the  Governmeot, 
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Raymond  Moley  has  truly  said  in  his  News, 
week  column,  "the  National  Government 
must  stop  negotiating  with  the  parties  to 
a  labor  dispute  except  to  serve  as  a  means 
of  bringing  the  two  parties  together."  Labor 
and  management  can  settle  their  own  dis- 
putes If  they  are  both  equal  under  the  law. 
With  adequate  legislation,  personal  Interven- 
tion by  the  President  should  be  rarely  nec- 
essary. 


Paterson  Salutes  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 


Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  Mayor  William  P.  Furrey,  Pub- 
lisher Harry  B.  Haines,  and  a  group  of 
distinguished  citizens  of  my  home  city  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  journeyed  to  Colum- 
bia University  to  salute  and  pay  de- 
served tribute  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  world-renowned  educator  and 
promoter  of  good  will,  who  spent  his 
early  days  in  Paterson. 

When  Dr.  Butler  was  presented  with  a 
beautifully  engrossed  scroll  he  was  deep- 
ly moved  and  with  no  little  emotion  he 
recounted  many  rich  memories  of  the 
great  industrial  city,  named  by  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  after  William  Paterson, 
one  of  the  founding  fathers. 

The  Paterson  Evening  News  last  Sat- 
urday editorialized  on  the  event  as  fol- 
lows: 
A  crrr's  TRiBtm  or  respect  and  appkeciation 

TO   A  BELOVED  AND   RXN-ESEO   SON 

Paterson,  as  a  city,  yesterday,  paid  a  heart 
tribute  of  genuine  sincerity  to  one  of  the 
really  great  men  of  the  world. 

Sitting  on  the  platform  in  the  beautiful 
and  dignified  rotunda  of  the  famous  Low 
Memorial  Library  at  Columbia  University,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  his  eyes  darkened  by 
blindness,  but  his  heart  and  mind  brimming 
over  with  the  memories  of  his  early  days 
spent  in  this  city,  beard  well-earned  and 
deserved  encomiums  from  the  mayor  of  Pat- 
erson and  the  editor  of  the  News,  interspersed 
with  heart -warming  messages  of  respect  and 
appreciation  from  Gov.  Walter  E.  Edge,  of 
New  Jersey:  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New 
York;  and  Mayor  O'Dwj'er.  of  New  York  City. 

It  was  a  IhrUling  and  Impressive  occasion, 
with  Just  a  tinge  of  sadness,  as  this  great 
educator,  the  builder  of  Columbia  University, 
and  a  man  revered  and  respected,  not  alone 
as  a  national  figure  but  In  all  truth  as  an 
international  celebrity,  sat  on  the  platform 
In  the  great  library  hall  and  listened  to  the 
record  of  his  life  of  years  ago  and  of  the 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  his  fellow 
townsmen  of  other  days. 

That  Dr.  Butler  was  deeply  moved  was 
apparent  and  when  he  arose  to  make  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  magnificent  and 
beautifully  engrossed  scroll,  presented  from 
his  Paterson  friends,  there  was  a  bit  of  tremor 
In  his  voice,  and  on  his  face  was  portrayed  a 
combination  of  sincerity  and  happiness 
which  was  wonderful  to  behold. 

In  a  strong  and  resonant  voice  Dr.  Butler 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  days  of  his  early 
manhood  when  at  24  he  was  a  prominent  and 
Important  flgiu-e  not  only  in  Paterson  but  in 


the  State  of  New  Jersey — a  Journey  backward 
through  memory  lane  of  6  decades. 

All  of  those  within  sound  of  his  voice  were 
as  deeply  moved  as  was  Dr.  Butler  and  none 
privileged  to  be  present  will  ever  forget  the 
solemnity  and  the  Joy  of  the  occasion. 

In  honoring  Dr.  Butler,  Paterson  in  truth 
honored  itself  and  there  was  an  indescrib- 
able thrill  In  giving  this  great  man  hla 
flowers  while  he  could  still  smell  their  fra- 
grance. 

May  God  in  his  Infinite  Judgment  grant  to 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  many  more  years 
in  which  to  spread  the  gospel  of  wisdom, 
sound  advice,  and  good  cheer  of  which  he  Is 
so  outstanding  an  exemplar,  and  to  preserve 
for  him  in  memory  a  vision  of  the  great  in- 
stitution of  learning  which  he  developed  and 
of  the  fast-moving  world  in  which  he  has 
been  for  so  many  years  an  outstanding  figure 
and  leader. 

Dr.  Butler,  Paterson  salutes  you  as  one 
close  to  Its  heart  in  imperishable  gratitude 
and  admiration. 

The  full  text  of  Dr.  Butler's  remarks 
upon  receiving  the  scroll  follow: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Mayor, 
and  our  distinguished  guests.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  words  with  which  to  express  my  emo- 
tions on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  truly  moving 
tribute  to  a  single  human  life.  I  feel  that 
more  accomplishments  have  been  accredited 
to  me  than  would  be  possible  for  any  human 
being,  but  I  am  indeed  not  only  grateful 
but  deeply  moved  by  what  has  been  said. 

These  words  carry  me  back  in  memory 
over  the  early  years  of  a  long  and  busy  life. 
My  memories  of  those  days  in  Paterson  are 
still  acute  and  very  moving. 

My  father's  parents  came  to  Paterson  from 
Great  Britain  In  1838.  They  lived  for  a  time 
on  Market  Street  opposite  the  terminus  of 
Clark  Street.  They  were  then  on  the  edge 
of  the  settled  city.  From  that  time  until  re- 
cent years  succeeding  generations  of  the 
family  have  had  their  homes  in  Paterson  and 
have  taken  a  more  or  less  active  part  in  Its 
Industrial  and  Its  public  life. 

RECALLS  HIS  OLD  TEACHERS 

My  own  memories  are  most  acute  and  most 
gratifying  of  my  school  days.  I  went  for  a 
short  time  to  Public  School  No.  1  on  Van 
Houten  Street,  destroyed,  I  think,  by  the 
fire  of  1902.  I  then  was  taken  to  the  high 
school  on  Ellison  Street,  which  was.  I  think, 
the  first  of  its  kind  In  that  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey. There  I  had  four  most  remarkable 
teachers  who  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
my  mind  and  life.  Three  of  them  were 
women,  in  the  D  class.  In  the  C  class,  and 
In  the  B  class,  each  one  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  Paterson  family.  The  fourth  was 
the  principal,  William  B.  Ridenour.  who  had  a 
remarkable  outlook  upon  life  and  an  equally 
remarkable  and  sympathetic  method  of  deal- 
ing with  his  youthful  students. 

We  were  graduated,  as  I  remember,  a  class 
of  nine  of  which  I  ranked  not  No.  1,  but  as 
No.  3.  Two  of  the  girls  of  the  class  ranked 
as  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

There  was  only  one  other  boy  and  he.  after 
some  years  of  business  In  Paterson.  moved 
to  California  where  he  died  many  years  ago. 
I  had  a  letter  from  him  a  very  few  weeks 
before  the  end  of  his  life  came.  From  one 
of  my  girl  classmates  who  married  and  went 
to  live  In  California  I  had  a  letter  about  4 
or  5  years  before  her  death  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Now  they  are  all  gone  except 
myself,  but  the  memory  Is  acute  and  vivid. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  I  had 
the  opportunity,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Governor  and  later  by  the  appointment  of 
the  mayor,  to  serve  on  the  administration  of 
the  public-school  system  of  the  city  and  try 
to  do  something  to  improve  that  system  and 
to  remove  it  from  the  clutches  of  politicians. 


That,  I  think,  we  satisfactorily  did  In  the 
few  years  at  my  disposal. 

VOTED  HERE  FOR  TEARS 

During  the  later  years,  after  leaving  high 
school.  It  was  not  long  before  the  center  of 
my  intellectual  life  was  In  New  York  end 
old  Columbia  College.  I  retained,  however, 
my  official  residence  In  my  father's  ho'.ne, 
175  Hamilton  Avenue,  and  registered  nnd 
voted  from  there  for  many  years  after  I 
was  spending  by  far  the  most  of  my  days  In 
the  city  of  New  York  in  order  to  carry  on 
my  work  at  Columbia  College.  The  distance 
was  not  great  and  I  was  able  to  keep  the  t  wo 
bound  together,  greatly  to  my  satisfaction. 
Of  course,  as  the  years  passed,  those  with 
whom  my  life  was  associated  have  passed 
away  in  increasingly  rapid  numbers  and  i  ow 
there  are  very  few,  perhaps  none,  left  of  the 
group  of  my  friends  of  Paterson  school  diiys. 

I  have  always  been  greatly  Interested  in 
the  history  of  the  city  and  I  have  spoken  of 
it  many  times  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — 
how  Alexander  Hamilton  selected  the  site  as 
the  center  cf  a  great  Industrial  development; 
how  he  had  organized  what  we  have  always 
known  as  the  SUM — Society  of  Useful  Manu- 
factures, which,  after  Its  long  history  I  read 
In  the  Paterson  paper,  came  to  an  end  by 
dissolution  some  months  ago  and  transferred 
Its  assets  to  the  city.  The  same  ingenious 
architect  who  planned  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton conceived  the  plan  by  which  the  water- 
supply  outlet,  before  reaching  the  waterfall, 
was  put  into  these  canals  and  then  rented 
by  the  foot  front  to  tenants  who  would  use 
It  for  Industrial  purposes.  It  was  a  very 
extraordinary  thought,  but,  of  course,  was 
soon  outmoded  when  steam  and  electricity 
were  developed. 

NAMING  OF  PATERSON 

The  city  was  named  Paterson  by  Hamilton 
because  of  Governor  Paterson,  the  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  the  State  at  that  time,  who 
took  a  very  great  ifiterest  in  the  development. 
He  was  afterward  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  always  told  this  story.  In  larger 
detail,  as  I  say,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
because  an  extraordinary  man  like  Alexander 
Hamilton  can  accomplish  great  results  In 
what  seems  to  be  a  modest  fashion. 

I  have  been  proud  and  happy  of  my  asso- 
ciation, and  of  my  family's  association,  and 
the  honor  done  my  father  by  the  city,  and 
now  by  this  extraordinary  outgiving  of  frier  d- 
shlp  and  appreciation  to  me. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Mayor  and  my  friends  from 
Paterson— believe  me— I  appreciate  It  to  the 
full  and  I  .have  no  words  with  which  ade- 
quately to  thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  present  at  the  ceremony, 
in  addition  to  the  distinguished  guest  of 
honor,  which  took  place  in  Columbia 
University's  Low  Memorial  Library, 
were  the  following:  Mayor  William  P. 
Furrey;  Publisher  Harry  B.  Haines; 
Frank  D.  Packenthal,  acting  president 
of  Columbia  University;  Judge  Ale:{- 
ander  M.  MacLeod;  Judge  Milton  H. 
Schamach;  Dr.  Clair  S.  Wightman,  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  Paterson  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege; D.  Stanton  Hammond,  president 
of  the  Passaic  County  Historical  Society; 
John  C.  Trimble,  president  of  the  Pater- 
son Chamber  of  Commerce;  Rabbi  Max 
Raisin;  Fire  Commissioner  Jack  Stern; 
Joseph  K.  Thompson,  president  of  the 
Paterson  Board  of  Aldermen;  David 
Golden  and  Ted  Webbe  of  radio  station 
WPAT;  Edward  B.  Haines,  business 
manager  of  the  News;  Abe  J.  Greene, 
associate  editor  of  the  News,  and  Edward 
Furrey,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Pater- 
son Board  of  Education. 
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Food  Plank  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Philip  Mars,  of  Maynard, 
Minn.,  was  one  of  the  two  winners  in 
Minnesota  in  the  Nation-wide  Food 
Flank  for  Peace  essay  contest,  sponsored 
by  Pillsbury  Institute  of  Flour  Milling 
History. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  In- 
serting in  the  Congressional  Record  this 
essay  written  by  Philip  Maus,  as  an 
analysis  of  the  essay  will  prove  it  to  be 
of  unusual  caliber  for  a  high-school 
student: 

FOOD  PLANK  FOR  PEACE 

(By  Philip  Maus,  Maynard  High  School, 
Maynard,  Minn  ) 

We  have  Just  emerged  victorious  from 
World  War  II.  Our  present  problem  is  to 
win  the  peace.  The  conflict  Just  ended  was 
fought  to  preserve  the  right  of  ail  nations 
to  partake  of  the  four  freedoms:  freedom 
from  want,  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  of 
worship  and  freedom  of  speech.  A  first  es- 
sential in  striving  to  our  goal  of  world  peace 
win  be  to  establish  and  uphold  the  four 
freedoms  throughout  the  world.  Freedom 
from  want,  a  rr.ost  important  freedom  and 
one  not  easily  obtained  by  everyone,  would 
perhaps  do  the  most  in  our  plans  of  abolith- 
ing  war.  People  who  are  well  fed  wUl  not  be 
as  easily  led  to  arms.  A  popular  saying, 
"money  talk.=."  could  be  changed  to  "food 
talks"  m  today's  suffering  and  starving  coun- 
tries. 

Our  United  States  Is  regarded  by  the  world 
as  a  Jand  of  plenty.  Certainly  we  have  more 
than  enough  foodstuffs  and  commodities  to 
satisfy  cur  own  people.  Are  we  going  to  deny 
starving  people  assistance?  Would  that  be 
In  parallel  with  our  plane  cf  thinking  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal"?  We  would  be 
frowned  on  as  greedy,  and  our  reputation  for 
good  will  in  foreign  lands  would  be  under- 
mined. Distrusting  attitudes  can  never  fos- 
ter a  peaceful  civilization. 

Besides  the  psychological  benefit,  organized 
assistance  to  the  needy  nations  would  in 
time  be  realized  as  a  financial  benefit.  World 
trade  can  never  be  developed  to  its  most 
beneficial  extent  without  good  will  and  sound 
financial  systems  in  all  countries. 

The  benefits  of  increased  world  trade  would 
greatly  benefit  the  American  food  producer. 
He  has  always  been  faced  with  producing 
aga.nst  a  surplus  till  the  war  came.  Aid 
needed  by  helpless  lands  would  provide  a  goal 
outlet  for  full  production.  Crushed  coun- 
tries of  Europe  will  find  It  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  reestablish  their  financial  condition 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  unless 
they  are  helped  in  their  present  hour  of  crisis. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  has  already  been  estab- 
lished to  help  the  needy  of  the  United 
Nations.  However,  the  greatest  need  is  for 
food  at  the  immediate  present.  Without  It 
political  and  financial  crisis  will  arise  that 
could  give  unset upulous  powers  a  chance  to 
rise  as  they  did  in  tlie  last  decade. 

Surely  our  America,  through  careful  or- 
ganization, could  ship  large  quantities  of 
needed  commodities  and  not  cause  any  great 
problem  to  our  own  consumers.  We  must 
realize  that  getting  help  to  needy  nations 
as  soon  as  possible  would  be  the  first  con- 
sideration m  all  plans.    It  would  be  a  tre- 


mendous undertaking  but  America  Is  equal 
to  the  task. 

Such  a  plan  of  aid  would  not  be  charity, 
but  common  sense;  for  In  helping  people  to 
help  themselves  we  are  assisting  "down  and 
cut"  nations  to  regain  a  healthy  position  in 
the  world.  In  that  way  we  are  also  creating 
good  will  for  ourselves  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  world  peace.  Upon  the  food  plank 
In  the  platform  of  reconstruction  let  Amer- 
ica take  her  stand. 


Resolub'on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago,  on  March  27, 1  brought  before 
the  House  the  charges  made  originally 
by  Dr.  William  A.  Wirt,  and  the  finding 
of  a  special  committee,  at  that  time,  of 
insuflScient  proof  of  the  charges  made  by 
Dr.  Wirt. 

The  charges  were  that,  in  effect,  the 
United  States  is  in  the  process  cf  a  "de- 
liberately planned  revolution." 

At  the  time  I  discussed  Dr.  Wirt's 
charges  I  said  I  v.ould  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  reexamination  of  the 
cliarges  he  made  in  1934.  in  the  light  of 
what  has  happened  in  this  country  and 
the  world,  in  the  intervening  12  years. 
It  may  be  purely  coincidental  that  the 
big  Communist  plots  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  have 
followed  similar  patterns  and  generally 
a  time  cycle  of  12  yeais. 

The  first  documented  plot  collapsed 
with  the  Bridgman.  Mich.,  raids  in  Au- 
gust 1922.  The  1934  revolutionary  ac- 
tion, planned  through  a  general  strike 
technique,  failed  because  the  plot  was  ex- 
posed in  time. 

This.  1946.  is  12  years  after  1934,  just 
.  as  1934  was  12  years  after  1922.  I  be- 
lieve the  strike  actions  since  VJ-day,  and 
the  increasingly  brazen  actions  of  ad- 
mitted Communists  in  the  United  States, 
warrant  the  committee  action  proposed 
in  the  resolution  I  have  introduced  today. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  this  House,  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  a  thorough  reinvestigation  of 
the  charges  made  by  Dr.  William  A.  Wirt,  as 
referred  to  in  the  hearings  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Charges  Made  by  Dr. 
William  A.  Wirt,  of  the  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, second  session,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 317,  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  is  in  the  process  "of  a  dsUberately 
planned  revolution." 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  summon  and  examine  such  witnesses  and 
make  such  further  Investigations  In  connect 
tion  with  such  statements,  and  the  reasons 
and  persons  activating  the  same,  as  the  com- 
mittee In  Its  discretion  may  deem  advisable. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress  the  re- 
sult of  Its  Investigation,  together  with  recom- 
mendations, Including  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 


thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  whether  or  not  the 
House  Is  sitting.  Is  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  request  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  to  take  testimony,  to 
have  such  printing  and  binding  done,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures  not  In  excess  of 
amounts  made  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution,  as  It  deems  necessary.  8ub- 
penas  shall  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman,  and  shall  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  him.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee,  or  any  member  thereof,  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  Every  person 
who.  having  been  summoned  as  a  witness  by 
authority  of  said  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  willfully  makes  default,  or 
who.  having  appeared,  refuses  to  answer  any 
question,  pertinent  to  the  Invesvlgatlons 
heretofore  authorized,  shall  be  held  to  the 
penalties  provided  by  section  102  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States. 


Address  by  Hon.  Henrik  Shipstead  to  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  February  21, 
1946.  to  the  M.litary  Order  cf  the  Purple 
Heart,  at  a  dinner  given  in  Minneapolis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  and  ladles,  and  gent'e- 
men,  it  is  very  appropriate  for  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  to  gather  and  dlno 
on  the  eve  cf  George  Waihington's  Birthday. 

The  Purpl?  Heart,  America's  symbol  cf 
honor  and  courage,  was  established  by  Gen. 
George  Washington  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  Awarded  only  to  gnembers  cf 
our  armed  forces  wounded  In  action,  post- 
humously to  those  whose  wounds  are  mortal, 
it  Is  the  oldest  existing  decoration  for  valor 
in  the  world. 

The  significance  of  the  Purple  Heart  is 
known  to  every  American  and  to  many  others 
of  every  land.  Millions  of  words  have  been 
written,  millions  have  been  spoken  In  tribute 
to  men  who  hold  this  decoration,  but  no 
dramatization  will  ever  tell  the  complete 
story  as  clearly  and  impressively  as  the 
simple  language  of  two  great  Americans. 

Their  words  are  wrlttt^n  Indelibly  In  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Americans. 

"Let  it  be  known  that  he  who  has  been 
awarded  the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  has 
given  of  his  blood  In  the  defence  cf  his  home- 
land and  shall  forever  be  revered  by  his  fel- 
low countn,men  "     (George  Washington.) 

"The  Purple  Heart  is  the  only  decoration 
which  is  completely  Intrinsic  In  that  It  docs 
not  depend  upon  approval  or  favcr  by  any- 
one. Enemy  action  alone  determines  It.  It 
Is  a  true  badge  of  courage  and  every  breast 
that  wears  It  can  beat  with  prtde."  (Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.) 

.Behind  the  stern  mask  which  history  has 
fashioned  for  George  Washington,  there 
lived  a  very  romantic  man.  one  who  sensed 
the  full  emotional  values  of  life. 
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On  August  7.  1782,  Washington  established 
In  his  headquarters  at  Newburgh,  dictated 
the  orders  of  the  day: 

"For  fatigue  tomorrow  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment. 

"Countersigns:  York,  Lancaster." 
Following  the  designation  of  the  counter- 
sign, Washington,  in  previovis  orders  of  the 
day,  had  listed  the  promotions  and  commis- 
sions which  had  been  granted.  But  no  com- 
missions were  ordered  that  day. 

Only  a  short  time  before.  Congress  had 
ruled  that  no  more  officers  were  to  be  com- 
missioned by  the  generals  in  the  Army. 
Money  had  become  scarce. 

Thus  the  only  recognition  which  Wash- 
ington end  his  generals  had  been  able  to 
bestow  for  unusual  bravery  and  service  had 
been  removed  from  their  power.  Out  of 
his  poverty  of  rewards  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice there  was  born  an  Order  of  Valor,  save 
lor  the  Cross  of  St.  George  of  Russia,  the 
oldest  decoration  for  gallantry  and  bravery 
known  and  the  first  to  be  truly  democratic 
In  Its  spirit.  The  Purple  Heart  denied  rank 
or  social  distinction  as  playing  any  part  in 
heroic  action.  By  its  significance  and  its 
romance  It  stands  out  beside  any  decora- 
tion which  the  minds  of  men  have  fashioned 
for  a  tribute  to  heroism. 

On  the  same  7th  day  of  Augxist  an  entry 
was  made  In  Washington's  orderly  book.  It 
Is  one  of  the  great  documents  of  the  democ- 
racy.   It  reads: 

"The  general  ever  desirous  to  cherish 
virtuous  ambition  in  his  soldiers,  as  well  as 
to  foster  and  encourage  every  species  of  mili- 
tary merit,  directs  that  whenever  any  singu- 
larly meritorious  action  Is  performed,  the 
author  of  it  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  on 
his  facings  over  the  left  breast,  the  flgtire  of 
•  heart  In  purple  cloth,  or  silk,  edged  with 
narrow  lace  or  binding.  Not  only  Instances 
of  unusual  gallantry,  but  also  of  extraordi- 
nary fidelity  and  essential  service  in  any  way 
shall  meet  with  a  due  reward.  Before  this 
favcr  can  he  conferred  on  any  man,  the  par- 
ticular fact,  or  facts,  on  which  it  Is  to  be 
grounded,  must  be  set  forth  to  the  com- 
mander In  chief,  accompanied  with  certifi- 
cates from  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
regiment  and  brigade  to  which  the  candi- 
date for  reward  belonged,  or  other  Incon- 
testable proofs,  and  upon  granting  It.  the 
name  and  regiment  of  the  person  with  the 
action  so  certified  are  to  be  enrolled  In  the 
Book  of  Merit  which  will  be  kept  at  the 
orderly  office.  Men  who  have  merited  this 
last  distinction  to  be  suffered  to  pass  all 
gtiards  and  sentinels  which  officers  are  per- 
mitted to^o. 

"The  road  to  glory  In  a  pat  ot  army  and  a 
free  country  is  thus  open  to  all.  This  order 
Is  also  to  have  retrospect  to  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  war,  and  to  be  considered  as 
•  permanent  one." 

It  has  been  said  of  George  Washington. 
he  was  first  in  war.  first  In  peace,  and  first 
In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  I  think 
It  is  significant  that  out  of  all  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  who  have  served  in  his- 
tory, there  are  two  whose  birthdays  are 
revered  and  observed  by  private  and  public 
functions  and  In  the  memory  of  oxir  citi- 
zens— one  Is  George  Washington  and  the 
other  Abraham  Lincoln.  Each  one  of  them 
has  left  living  In  history  an  address  that  I 
predict  will  continue  to  live  so  long  as  the 
United  States  exist — one  is  the  Farewell 
Address  of  George  Washington  and  the  other 
Is  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  that 
each  year  on  the  22d  day  of  February,  the 
Banate  shall  be  in  session  and  a  Senator  is 
delegated  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  to  read  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress to  the  Senate. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  that  honor — was 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  Vice  President 
Charles  Dawes. 


Tomorrow  it  will  all  be  read  In  the  Senate 
and  all  of  it  or  excerpts  of  it  will  be  read 
wherever  George  Washington's  memory  is 
revered. 

The  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  an  out- 
line of  the  essentials  of  good  government  in 
that  address  I  have  been  asked  to  read  on 
this  occasion  as  a  fitting  testimonial  to  the 
respect  of  George  Washington's  statesman- 
ship. The  address  is  too  extended  to  read 
In  toto  on  this  occasion,  but  fitting  observ- 
ance of  the  day  which  Is  the  eve  of  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  I  shall  read  a  few  para- 
graphs out  of  respect  to  his  memory: 

"Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  in- 
fluence (I  conjure  3rou  to  believe  me,  fellow 
citizens),  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake;  since  history  and 
experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one 
of  the  most  baneful  forces  of  the  republican 
government.  Bv.t  that  Jealousy,  to  he  use- 
ful, must  be  Impartial;  else  it  becomes  the 
instn'ment  of  the  very  influence  to  be 
avoided.  Instead  of  a  defense  against  it.  Ex- 
cessive partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and 
excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate,  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side;  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the 
arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots, 
who  may  resist  the  Intrigues  of  the  favorite, 
are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious; 
while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  Interests. 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  In  re- 
gard to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So 
far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith. 
Here  let  us  stop. 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  rela- 
tion. Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essen- 
tially foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  Implicate 
ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary 
combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friend- 
ships and  enmities. 

"Our  detached  and  distant  situation  in- 
vites and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an 
efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off 
when  we  may  defy  material  Injury  from  ex- 
ternal annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such  an 
attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may 
at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously 
respected:  when  belligerent  nations,  under 
the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us.  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  prov- 
ocation: when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war. 
as  our  Interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  coun- 
sel. 

"Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar 
a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own.  to  stand 
upon  foreign  ground?  Why.  by  interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  In  the 
toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalshlp,  inter- 
est, humor,  or  caprice? 

"  Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the 
foreign  world;  so  far.  I  mean,  as  we  are  now 
at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to 
existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no 
less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private 
affairs,  that  honesty  Is  always  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  It.  therefore,  let  those  engagements 
be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  i:nd  would  be 
unwise,  to  extend  them. 

"Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by 
suitable  establishments,  in  a  respectable  de- 
fensive posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  tem- 
porary alliances  for  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. 

"Harmony?  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with 
all    nations,    are    recommended    by    policy. 


humanity,  and  Interest.  But  even  our  com- 
mercial policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  im- 
partial hand;  neither  seeking  nor  granting 
exclusive  favors  or  preferences:  consulting  the 
natural  course  of  things;  diffusing  and  di- 
versifying, by  gentle  means,  the  streams  of 
commerce^  but  forcing  nothing:  establishing 
with  powers  so  disposed.  In  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our 
merchants,  and  to  enable  the  Government  to 
support  them,  conventional  rules  of  inter- 
course, the  best  that  present  circumstances 
and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  tempo- 
rary, and  liable  to  be,  from  time  to  time, 
abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  dictate;  constantly  keeping 
in  view,  that  it  is  folly  In  one  nation  to  look 
for  disinterested  favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay.  with  a  portion  of  its  Independence, 
for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  charac- 
ter; that,  by  such  acceptance.  It  ipay  place 
itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given  equiva- 
lents for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being 
reproached  with  Ingratitude  for  not  giving 
more.  There  can  be  ho' greater  error  than  to 
expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from 
nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion,  which  ex- 
perience must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought 
to  discard. 

"In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen,  these 
counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I 
dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and 
lasting  impression  I  could  wish;  that  they 
will  control  the  usual  current  cf  the  passions, 
or  prevent  our  Nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. But,  if  I  may  even  fiatter  myself,  that 
they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  bene- 
fit, some  occasional  good;  that  they  may  now 
and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party 
spirit;  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  for- 
eign intrigues;  to  guard  against  the  impos- 
tures of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare,  by  which  they  have  been  dic- 
tated." 

Let  me  repeat  that  this  address  of  farewell 
to  his  countrymen  by  George  Washington,  and 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  are  the  only  two 
pieces  of  literature  that  are  constantly  living 
m  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  Other 
Presidents  have  come  and  gone,  but  so  far 
none  has  produced  a  system  of  principles  of 
government  in  an  address  that  has  remained 
so  popular  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Holman.  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  graduating 
class  at  Hardin-Simmons  University, 
Abilene.  Tex.,  June  3.  1946,  on  the  sub- 
ject The  Challenge  to  Freemen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  talk  this  morning  on  what 
is  probably  our  richest  Inheritance — human 
freedom. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  how  we — you  and 
I— can  preserve  and  expand  this  priceless 
inheritance. 
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Yesterday  this  was  cattle  country.  Today 
It  Is  also  oil  country.  A  large  part  of  the 
wealth  o'  west  Texas  is  In  the  great  reser- 
voirs of  oil  which  have  been  fourd  under- 
ground, and  there  is  something  about  these 
two  fields  of  human  activity  which  creates 
a  strong  spirit  of  independence.  Oilmen 
and  cattlemen  have  in  common  a  powerful 
Impviise  to  be  free  and  to  set  a  high  value 
on  human  freedom. 

If  this  is  the  place  to  talk  about  human 
freedom,  this  Is  also.  I  think,  the  time.  Two 
faiths  are  In  conflict  all  over  the  world  to- 
day— a  belief  in  human  freedom  and  a  belief 
In  the  subordination  of  individual  freedom 
to  some  higher  authority  of  the  state. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  world  the  ques- 
tion how  human  society  should  t>e  organized 
is  being  asked.  Established  systems  have 
been  shattered  by  war  and  the  people  of  the 
world  are  today  deciding  on  what  plans  they 
will  rebuild. 

It  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  Importance 
that  they  should  move  in  the  direction  of 
human  freedom.  No  other  system  has  given 
man  so  much. 

This  great  Nation  of  ours,  which  continu- 
ally astounds  the  world  by  its  productivity, 
is  an  infinitely  complex  organization,  it 
could  not  have  been  conceived  and  built  by 
any  one  man  or  any  small  group  of  men.  It 
is  the  product  of  millions  of  people.  It  came 
into  existence  because  great  numbers  of  free 
men  were  free  to  use  their  imaginations  and 
their  courage  to  the  utmast — were  free  to 
compete  with  one  another  for  the  rewards  of 
energy,  initiative,  and  daring — were  stimu- 
lated as  only  men  in  a  keen  competition  can 
be  stimulated.  America  has  harnessed  the 
power  of  millions  of  individuals  and  proved 
that  free  men  are  the  greatest  productive 
force  in  the  world. 

You  have  had  the  statistics  of  this  fact 
presented  to  you  in  many  forms.  We,  in  the 
United  States,  have  no  more  than  15  to 
20  percent  of  the  potential  petroleum  re- 
sources of  the  world  and  yet  we  have  pro- 
duced and  are  producing  70  percent  of  the 
petroleum  products  of  the  world.  The  differ- 
ence between  ourselves  and  others  is  simply 
the  way  we  go  about  the  job.  In  the  United 
States  the  emphasis  is  on  the  individual. 
Every  man  has  the  hope  cf  great  rewards — 
and  the  freedom  to  try.  The  result  Is  that 
great  numbers  do  try,  and  Inevitably  many 
succeed. 

It  is  from  the  upward  pressure  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  small  enterprises  that  de- 
mocracy gets  Its  strength.  There  is  a  value 
in  bigness  which  cannot  be  achieved  In  any 
other  way.  This  Is  true  of  many  mass-pro- 
duction operations,  for  example.  It  is  true 
of  the  petroleum  industry,  where  large  inte- 
grated enterprise-  are  essential.  But  the 
individualist  is  a  strong  force  in  the  petro- 
leum field.  Half  the  crude  oil  run  in  the 
domestic  refineries  owned  by  our  company 
and  its  affiliates  is  purchased  from  independ- 
ent producers.  Probably  90  percent  of  the 
products  we  sell  to  consumers  reach  the 
customers  through  independent  dealers  and 
distributors.  The  existence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  vigorous,  enterprising  individualists 
in  the  petroleum  Industry,  es  in  all  fields — 
including  education — !s  the  best  possible  as- 
surance that  our  democracy  will  remain 
strong. 

The  company  with  which  I  am  associated 
does  business  with  people  all  over  the  world. 
As  a  result,  we  see  not  only  the  achievements 
of  our  own  country,  but  the  accomplish- 
ments of  people  in  other  lands.  And  I  think 
that  no  member  of  our  organization  would 
question  for  a  moment  that  the  strength  of 
the  American  sjstem  lies  in  the  challenge 
and  the  opportunity  which  it  continuaUy 
presents  to  the  individual. 

The  principal  systems  of  government  which 
have  attracted  v.ide  followlngs  in  the  past 
100    years    are    democracy,    socialism,   com- 


munism, and  fascism.  I  will  not  take  time 
to  try  to  define  the  details  of  these  various 
beliefs,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  social- 
ism, communism,  and  fascism  all  lead  in 
greater  ot  less  degree  to  the  same  result — 
namely,  the  suppression  of  individual  free- 
dom. In  contrast,  we  can  say  without  ques- 
tion that  democracy  has  been  magnificently 
successful  in  creating  a  nation  stronger  and 
richer  than  any  other  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  that  no  other  form  of 
government  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  it 
can  do  anything  like  so  good  a  job.  De- 
mocracy has  delivered  what  rival  systems 
continue  to  promise. 

I  am  a  geologist,  not  an  anthropologist.  I 
would  not  say  that  the  American  is  Inherently 
more  competent  than  the  citizen  of  any  other 
country.  I  thTnk  that  the  difference  lies 
chiefiy  in  the  systems  under  which  we  live. 
We  have  had  universal  education  in  this 
country  for  a  long  time.  We  have  a  far 
larger  number  of  educated  young  people  on 
which  to  draw.  Our  respect  for  the  individ- 
ual as  expressed  not  only  in  our  political 
dembcracy  but  also  in  our  free  competitive 
economic  system  and  our  free  education  sys- 
tem, has  paid  big  dividends.  It  is  my  own 
view  that  when  any  country  in  the  world 
wants  the  high  standards  of  living  which  we 
in  this  country  enjoy,  it  must  turn  to  the 
American  system  to  get  them. 

We  cannot  assume,  however,  that  o\ir  sys- 
tem is  perfect.  If  there  is  one  lesson  written 
across  the  face  of  history,  it  is  the  great 
truth  that  change  is  Inevitable — that  what  is 
today  will  not  be  tomorrow.  And  there  is  a 
corellary  to  that  truth — one  which  the  geolo- 
gist reads  wherever  there  are  remains  of  an- 
cient life,  namely,  that  edaptability  to  change 
is  the  greatest  asset  of  any  organism-  The 
huge  t>easts  that  walked  this  world  In  times 
long  past  disappeared  because  they  could  not 
adapt  themseU'es  to  new  conditions. 

If  this  free  society  of  ours  which  we  value 
so  much  is  to  survive  and  grow.  It  must  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  new.  Without  losing 
any  good  principle,  it  must  shape  Itself  to 
changed  conditions. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  L-  to  cdnsider  with 
you  some  of  the  chaUenges  whleh  we  as  a 
democratic,  freedora-lovlhg  people  must  meet 
today.  It  Is  my  own  feeling  that  they  are 
not  only  challenges  but  great  opportunities. 

The  first  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  cha!let:!ge. 

Within  the  past  quarter  century  a  plague 
of  dishonesty  has  swept  the  world.  Millions 
of  men  and  women,  millions  of  young  people 
and  children,  have  been  intentionally  in- 
fected with  the  belief  that  deceit  Is  ad- 
mirable, that  dishonesty  in  the  service  of 
the  all-powerful  state  is  proper,  that  the 
standards  cf  decency  to  which  the  wcrld  has 
rallied  for  centuries  are  signs  of  weakness. 

A  sound  and  peaceful  world  cannot  be 
built  on  such  a  foundation. 

The  reestabllshment  of  a  belief  that  hon- 
esty and  integrity  are  great  ends  in  them- 
selves is  a  challenge  which  must  be  met  by 
any  system  of  government  which  hopes  to 
prevail.  There  is  no  greater  force  in  the 
world  than  the  good  example  of  men  end 
women  of  honesty,  Integrity,  and  high  pur- 
pose. Men  respond  to  it  as  they  do  to  stir- 
ring music.  It  is  the  only  base  on  which  a 
peaceful  world  can  be  built. 

In  a  democracy  this  is  a  challenge  to  each 
of  us  individually. 

In  these  unsettled  times  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  unseat  democracy.  Human  free- 
dom will  be  attacked  because  it  is  most 
powerful.  And  in  a  free  society  the  dishon- 
est propagandist  must  be  beard  with  the 
rest.  Democracy  mtist  resist  the  adoption  of 
policies  and  practices  of  its  opf>onents. 

You  have  learned  to  weigh  evidence  and . 
to  Judge  the  true  from  the  false.    You  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  test  your  abili- 
ties during  the  years  ahead.    You  will  be 
■ubjected  to  arguments  in  favor  of  giving  up 


many  of  your  privileges  as  free  men  and 
women  in  return  for  various  "benefits."  You 
must  continually  determine,  we  must  all  con- 
tinually decide,  whether  we  are  being  asked 
to  sell  our  birthright  of  human  freedom  for 
a  mess  of  pottnge. 

The  second  great  challenge,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  Another 
name  for  this  might  be  "the  challenge  of 
production." 

It  may  seem  strange  to  aay  this  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  world  is  astounded  by  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  produce, 
and  yet  we  must  continually  consider  how 
very  far  short  we  are  of  anything  approach- 
ing maximum  productivity. 

How  is  this  greater  productivity  to  be 
achieved  ? 

Still  further  improvements  in  our  tech- 
nology wUl  be  one  read.  Great  strides  are 
still  being  made  and  the  promise  of 
technology  is  limitless. 

The  rewards  of  technology  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Some  30  years  ago  we.  in  this 
country,  could  expect  to  recover  no  more 
than  ao  percent  of  the  oil  which  we  located 
underground.  There  was  five  times  as  much 
oil  under  our  wells  as  we  knew  how  to  bring 
to  the  surface.  Today,  we  can  expect  to  re- 
cover as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  oil  we 
find.  This  means  a  fourfold  ncrease  in  the 
petroleum  wealth  of  this  Nation.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  unusual  to  drill  5.000  or  6.000 
feet  b^ow  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Today, 
we  are  continually  reaching  down  2  or  3 
miles  for  oil.  We  have  vastly  increased  the 
vertical  frontier  of  the  world. 

The  lon^horn  of  the  cattle  ranges  has  been 
replaced  by  the  superior  Hereford.  In  the 
oil  fields,  the  65-foot  derrick  of  yesterday  has 
given  way  to  the  150-foot  derrick  of  today. 
Both  are  results  of  improved  technology.  In 
fact,  technology  is  the  great  multiplier  of 
all  our  resources. 

However,  the  greatest  challenge  to  in- 
creased productivity  may  lie  in  another  direc- 
tion— in  the  greater  use  of  ourselves  as 
people.  It  has  long  been  the  belief  of  the 
company  with  which  I  am  associated  that 
people  are  its  greatest  single  asset.  What  is 
true  of  a  company  is  also  true  of  a  Nation. 
The  machines  of  an  industrial  nation  can  be 
bought  cr  otherwise  acquired,  but  it  is  the 
EkiU  and  willingness  of  th^  peorja  td  use 
such  equipment  which  wiii.  In  the  end,  be 
the  deciding  factor. 

If  I  v;c;re  a  young  man  starting  out  today, 
I  would  be  tempted  to  consider  the  oppor- 
tunities which  lie  in  the  broad  field  of  human 
retetions.  If  you  are  looking  for  new  fron- 
tiers, here  is  one  which  wiU  give  you  great 
scope  lor  imagination,  energy,  and  capacities 
for  achievement. 

The  world  has  been  inefficient  and  waste- 
ful in  the  use  it  has  made  of  its  greatest 
natural  resource — human  abliiUes.  Some- 
one recently  said:  "Mankind's  desperate  need 
is  for  new  social  inventions,  new  InvcntiOBS 
in  human  relations  comparable  in  scope  with 
the  progress  in  physical  science." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  human  rela- 
tions problems  of  industry  have  not  yet  heea 
adequately  solved  on  a  national  baais.  At  a 
time  when  the  Nation  badly  needs  produc- 
tion, we  find  that  the  machinery  of  our  hu- 
man relations  is  continually  preventing  full 
national  production. 

It  is  significant.  I  think,  that  we  must  be- 
gin with  the  Individual  in  approaching  our 
task  of  Increasing  the  productivity  of  the 
Nation. 

If  we  can  produce  more  refrigerators  in  one 
year  than  in  another  year  simply  because 
we  have  more  people  manufacturing  refrig- 
erators, we  have  gained  relatively  little. 
But  if.  with  the  samt  number  of  people,  or 
even  fewer  people,  we  can  manufacture  more 
refrigerators,  we  are  on  the  road  which  leads 
to  a  higher  standard  of  living.    A  greater 
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productivity    per    capita    Ls    the    road 
higher  standard  of  hving  per  capita. 

We  sometimes  bear  expressions  of  alarm 
and  disaster  about  overproduction.  The  an- 
swer to  such  situations,  In  my  opinion,  Is 
more  consumption,  not  less  production. 

The  challenge  to  democracy  today  is  not 
simply  to  out-produce  any  other  political  sys- 
tem because  it  has  already  demonstrated  its 
capacity  to  do  that.  Our  problem  is  to  im- 
prove the  democratic  system  Itself,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  destroying  It. 

The  third  challenge  Is  the  challenge  to 
Individual  responsibility.  In  every  organized 
society  there  must  be  order.  There  must  be 
rules  lor  the  game.  Every  Individual  can- 
not ha%'e  his  way.  There  is  a  common  In- 
terest which  is  more  Important  than  the  in- 
terest of  any  Individual  or  group.  The  state 
Is  important — sometimes  more  Important 
than  an  individual  or  any  group  in  the  state. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  In  a  democracy, 
no  smail  group  can  in  the  long  run  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  the  many. 

Here  we  have  the  great  and  eternal  chal- 
lenge to  democracy  and  the  free  society.  Hu- 
man bemgs  band  together  in  organized  socie- 
ties for  their  own  protection.  They  will 
achieve  order  and  security  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  classic  road  to  dictatorship  is  the 
road  of  Intentionally  created  disorder  so  that 
the  dictator  can  appear  as  the  desperate  solu- 
tion to  a  crisis.  The  dictator  always  appears 
first  In  the  role  of  the  hero — offering  security 
in  place  of  freedom. 
It  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  bargains. 
But  the  way  to  avoid  the  down-hill  path 
Is  to  achieve  order  and  security  under  free- 
dom— and  that  me..ns  only  one  thing  In  a 
democracy:  Individual  responsibility. 

When  I  speak  of  "Individual"  responsibility 
I  mean  not  only  the  responsibility  of  you 
and  me  as  persons,  but  of  organizations  and 
groups  within  the  Nation.  The  Individual 
has  an  obligation  both  to  exercise  self-con- 
trol and  to  stand  firmly  for  self-dlsclpllne 
among  the  groups  which  compose  our  society. 
Self-control  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
challenges  to  a  free  society.  It  Is  a  respon- 
sibility which  no  one  of  us  can  escape.  You 
cannot  answer  for  anyone  but  yourself — 
and  you  must  answer  for  yourself. 

The  fourth  challenge  is  the  challenge  to 
achieve  world  cooperation. 

1%'a  Is  a  vast,  unexplored  field  and  one  in 
which  great  progress  is  going  to  be  made 
because  the  only  alternative  is  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

How  we  are  to  accomplish  increasing  coop- 
eration is  anyone's  guess,  at  the  moment. 
The  roots  of  human  exi}enence  and  custom 
go  deep  and  it  takes  time  to  develop  new 
forms  of  human  organization  by  evolution. 
But  world  cooperation  on  a  large  scale  and 
In  a  great  many  fields  is  a  necessity  of  our 
times.  The  atomic  bomb  did  not  create  the 
need,  it  merely  dramatized  it.  And  the  great 
mushroom  cloud  that  rose  above  Hiroshima 
made  It  impossible  for  anyone  to  believe  that 
w«  can  any  longer  retreat  from  universal 
cooperation  and  universal  peace.  We  knew 
then  that  space  had  run  out  and  that  we 
oould  not  escape. 

It  is  my  belief,  of  course,  that  in  the  years 
which  lie  ahead  the  human  race  should  be 
organised  under  a  system  where  men  and 
women  are  free  Since  the  world  is  growing 
too  small  to  remain  divided  up  into  inde- 
pendent compartments,  democracy  now,  I 
think,  faces  its  lari^est  test.  It  has  demon- 
strated its  supertority  for  people  like  us  in 
a  land  like  ours.  Now  it  miist  begin  to  prove 
Itself  able  to  work  realistically  and  sym- 
pathetically in  areas  where  the  problems  are 
quite  dtSMSnt  from  ours.  Furthermore,  it 
must  eoattaue  to  demonstrate  at  home  iu 
ability  to  meet  new  problems  because  it  can 
hope  for  no  great  following  in  distant  lands 
If  ic  fails  to  meet  its  challenges  in  this 
ccuntry. 


I  think  that  what  disturbs  most  of  us  when 
we  start  thinking  Internationally  is  the  feel- 
ing that  we  are  cutting  the  ties  of  affection 
which  attach  us  to  our  homeland  and  which 
have  come  to  mean  so  much  to  us.  We  all 
draw  deep  satisfaction  from  our  patriotism 
and  love  of  country. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  we  overestimate 
the  need  for  thinking  Internationally  In  this 
sense.  The  company  which  I  represent  has 
had  a  broad  experience  In  the  foreign  field. 
Its  representatives  are  found  In  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  earth  and  must  deal  with 
people  of  every  conceivable  national  back- 
ground and  experience.  I  think  It  Is  not 
unfair  to  say  that  the  more  we  do  business 
abroad,  the  more  American  we  become.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  found  that  it  Is 
not  by  any  means  difficult  to  unite  a  great 
diversity  of  peoples  in  a  common  enterprise. 
It  takes  patience,  sympathy,  and  hard  work, 
but  we  must  proceed  in  the  conviction  that 
it  can  be  done  and.  in  my  opinion.  It  will  be 
the  good  fortune  of  the  world  if  the  leader- 
ship in  this  vast  undertaking  is  vigorously 
democratic. 

To  summarize  then,  I  see  before  you  and 
before  all  of  us  who  believe  in  political 
democracy  and  freedom  for  the  individual 
at  least  four  great  challenges  to  our  system 
and  cur  faith: 

1.  The  challenge  to  reestablish  throughout 
the  world  a  dynamic  faith  In  Individual  hon- 
esty and  Integrity. 

2.  The  challenge  to  Increase  the  standard 
of  living  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world,  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
better,  more  productive  use  of  ourselves  as 
human  beings. 

3.  The  challenge  to  the  individual  and  to 
institutions  in  a  free  society  to  recognize 
and  accept  increasing  responsibility  In  the 
general  interests. 

4.  The  challenge  to  find  the  routes  by 
which  the  human  race  may  move  toward 
world  peace  and  prosperity  through  coopera- 
tion In  many  fields. 

Tomorrow  will  be  different  from  today. 
The  world  i  constantly  changing.  If  the 
American  's3rstem  is  to  survive  and  grow  In 
our  own  ccuntry,  and  is  to  give  Its  great  ben- 
efits to  all  the  people  of  the  world,  it  must 
meet  the  great  challenges  of  its  time.  How 
it  fares  in  the  next  century  will  depend  to 
a  very  great  extent  on  what  young  people 
like  you  stand  for  and  what  you  achieve. 
You  are!  stepping  into  a  world  which  offers 
you  the  vast  opportunities  which  can  be 
found  only  in  times  of  great  change. 


High  Place  for  an  Arkansan 


-    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLEIlAN 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  13  (.legislative. day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "High  Place  for  an  Ar- 
kansan" from  the  Arkansas  Democrat  of 
June  8.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HIGH    PLACX    roa    AN    AEKANSAN 

A  native  Arkansan,  John  W.  Snyder,  Is 
nominated  by  the  President  for  one  of  the 
most  li^Mrtant  places  in  the  administration. 
He  wUl  be  Secretary  oS  ths  Treasury,  when 


approved  by  Cohgress.  filling  the  place  occu- 
pied by  Fred  Vinson,  whom  the  President 
nominated  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Snyder,  as  Treasury  head,  will  Lave  a 
guiding  hand  In  the  vast  and  complicated 
financial  affairs  of  the  Government.  The 
significance  of  this  office,  and  the  caliber  of 
man  it  requires,  is  indicated  by  the  Federal 
statute  which  ranks,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  second  among  Cabinet  officers  in  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency,  coming 
only  after  the  Secretary  of  State. 

And  that  statute  was  enacted  long  ago, 
before  the  Government  became  the  gigantic 
spending  machine  it  is  today. 

Many  Arkansans  have  held,  and  are  today 
holding,  high  places  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  Mr.  Snyder  is  only  the  second 
Arkansan  who  has  been  named  for  a  place 
in  the  Presidential  Cabinet.  He  is  the  first 
native  Arkansan,  for  Augustus  Garland,  who 
.was  President  Grover  Cleveland's  Attorney 
General,  was  a  Tennesaean  by  birth. 

Both  nominations  should  meet  with  wide 
approval.  Both  men  have  earned  confidence 
In  their  abilities. 

Mr.  Vinson  takes  to  the  great  office  of 
Chief  Justice  a  broad  understanding  of  na- 
tional affairs,  from  his  experience  in  Con- 
gress, as  associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  a  prominent  figure  in  essential 
wartime  activities,  including  the  direction  of 
the  huge  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, and  then  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Snyder,  who  was  born  in  Jonesboro, 
rose  from  a  modest  start  in  banking  in  his 
native  State  to  successively  higher  positions 
in  the  financial  world  In  1932  he  was  ap- 
pointed liquidator  of  a  St.  Louis  bank,  and 
later  was  associated  with  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  He  Is  now  Director  of 
Reconversion. 

Radical  elements  will  not  like  the  Snyder 
nomination.  He  is  credited  with  having  ad- 
vised the  President  to  adept  the  vigorous 
course  he  took  when  the  rail  strike  was  pa- 
ralyzing the  Nation.  He  eatly  saw  the  urgent 
need  of  production  after  the  war  as  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  a  disastrous  zoom  of 
prices,  and  expressed  himself  forcibly  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Truman  reassures  the  Nation  with 
these  appointments.  They  will  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  he  wants  to  foster 
greater  harmony  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
introduce  a  wholesome  note  of  conservatism 
into  the  management  of  the  Nation's  fi- 
nances. And  both  of  those  purposes  are  all 
to  the  good — sorely  needed  at  this  time. 


Application  for  Business  Loans  From 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  struggling  businessman  in  the  United 
States  seeking  a  loan  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  is  put 
through  a  third-degree  examination  to 
determine  whether  he  is  a  good  risk,  not 
so  a  defaulting  foreign  government  act- 
ing through  Congress. 

I  am  inserting  a  list  of  the  questions 
he  is  required  to  answer  to  establish  the 
fact  that  he  is  worthy  of  credit; 
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R,  F.  C.  Fonn  L-236  (Revised  4-l»-38) 

PEELIMINABY  APPLICATION  OF  A  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  FOR  A  LOAN  FROM  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION  UNDER 

SECTION  U>  OF  THE  R.  F.  O.  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 


(To  be  submitted  in  duplicate  to  loan  agency  serving  your  district) 


Name  of  applicant. 
Address— yfrect 


(Date) 


..m. 


City  and  State. 

Busir.css.      -  -tv ^. '-™. "--'.. -."r.".".".'™.™"".'"."™^^^^ 

Amount  Of  loEn  requested,  $ 

1.  Furroffs  of  loan:  (Sreciecpurpofesforwhicii  proceeds  will  be  used.    AvoM  rcneraletateinenUi.) 


Nature  of  expenditure 

Amount 

1- 

... 

Total 

1.. 

_„ 

2.  The  number  of  present  employees  in  the  applicant's  busiross  Is ,  and  the  applicant  estimates  the  loan  applied  for  would  result  in  the  emDtormcnt  o' 

uiditional. 

(If  employwent  will  not  be  increa<*d.  Insert  "none") 
3. 'With  That  bank  or  banks  are  you  now  a  depositcrT . 


4.  To  what  bank  or  banks  arc  you  now  indebted? 

Kami  «nd  •Urtu  of  tank 


Amount 


Stturitt 


8,  Will  your  tank  rwtiriFCte  with  R.  F.  C.  in  tte  loan  requested? To  what  extent?. 

6.  Proposed  method  for  rcj  ayn.ent  of  loan:  (State  sources  of  funds  and  dates  i«yn:ents  are  to  be  made.) 


7.  Recent  efforts  to  olti>!n  bank  rredil: 

State  cCcrts  to  oltaiii  credit,  w  ithin  CO  davs  precedinp  date  of  applicttton.  from  banks  or  other  sources  (includinit  loans  of  the  charart«r  herein  applied  for),  rcsahs  and 
reasons  if  reft^sed.  (Nr ir.— The  R.  F.  C.  Is  authcriwd  to  make  losrs  to  tusir.c-ss  enterprises  only  "when  capital  or  credit,  at  prevailinp  rates  for  the  character  of  k)«a 
applied  for,  U  not  othrrw  ise  avaflaMe."  Aceordintrly.  Rrpli««rit  should  show  that  it  has  applied  to  each  open  bank  listed  above,  or  if  applicant  has  no  banking  conned 
nection.  to  at  least  one  bank,  or  explain  the  reason  for  not  doinp  so.> 

The  banks  to  which  applications  for  credit  have  been  made  and  other  information  with  regard  thereto  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  address  of  bank 

Date  of  application 

.Amount  of  credit 

available  at  bank  at 

pre  vail  inc  rates 

Maximum  term 

for  whifh 
credit  available 



1 

■•••"•""•""••"••"••••""• 

....................,.....«........>... 

....... 

•••"•"""••••••••"*•"•••• 

8.  The  applicaut  offers  the  followimt-described  collateral  for  the  repayment  of  such  loan: 


Description 

Date  acquired 

Cost 

Book  value  (net) 

A|>pr«fsed  raloe. 

State  hy  nhooj 

appraised 

. 

$... 

♦ 

1 ~ 



"**■*"■*■""■*"•■•• 



— 



***'""""**'*""**"* 

e.  Financial  statement  as  of ,  194..    (Fill  in  all  blanks,  using  "none"  where  necessary.) 


Assets 

Liabilities 

Cash  on  hand  In  open  banks 

t 

$. 

$ 

$ 

•"••""•"•• 

•••"•"•"•■ 

-  -  - 

Note*  payable  for  merefaandiae 

Notes  payable  to  hanks 

1 — ..^- 

.......... 

Notes  receivable  of  customers  (good) 

Accounts  receivable  of  customers  (good)_... 

Notes  to  officers,  directors,  and  stockboMen. 
Notes  to  others 

$ — 

- 

. 

Merchanduie  (how  value«l>: 

Finished S 

Aoooants  payable  for  mcrcliandise 

Stcx-k  in  process $. 

Acoo«nits  due  officers  or  stockholders 

Interest  on  bonds  due  and  payable......... 

Raw  material S 

i                                    ' 

• 

..«    ■ 

•    ••   • 

Total  current  assets... 

$ 

1                 1 

■  Other  current  liabilities  (itcmire)..... ...... 

"*"*"••*•■ 

•••""**"•*• 

Total  current  liabilities ..... 

Ponded  debt 

Due  from  controlled  or  subsidiary  concerns: 

1- 

• 

For  aUvaucts $ 

----- -r*-- 

...*•-••«• 

Due  from  officers,  directors,  stockholders....'  $ 

Other  investments  (itemire) i  $ 





V.'.'.l'."'..\ 

;  Mortyaretanmleatala 

Chattel  Bortcaces 

1         Aftainst  what  assett? 

t 



..•-••*•»• 

Life  insuranc«>— oksh  Birreoder  value  (net) 

Land . ......... 

Buildii.ps . .... 

$ 

1  All  other  Habilirie*  (itemitc) 

».. 

Rewrves  (iteniirp* .. 

Prelerr»i  stoc!t_ $ 

ConuBon  stock t 

f. 

t 

t 

1 





.......... 1 

•- 

f. 

f 

$. 



"""'.'.'.'.\ 

Mncbtr«.ry  r.rd  efiuipmrnt. ....... .......... 

Furniture  aiid  fixtures 

~- 

Pffpniil  iififiu^s                                                         I  c 

, 

1  Rarptas 

1  UnihrMMl  proOts 

Net  wortk  (if  indiridiMl  or  firm)...... 

GlAKiwill ................... 

Patents  and  trade-marks       

Otter  amtsdtemite) 

Total *..... 

i. 

«.       ... 



••••*•••-• 

1 

Total .. 

f , 

i 

•- 



..r. 1 

i 

\ 
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CeDtii«M>t  Ik^aHies:  Amwnta  m  notes  tMf4vftbk  discounted  or  sold  with  rndorwmMit  or  guarantw,  $. 
Vaay  sfVteciifmt'Uftb'UitittMnsMa^  coiliaerai  plrti^  as  wrarity 


I-. 


10.  t<n;parative  5t»tcin«it  of  s»le«,  i-roflt  or  k>ss.  etc. 


«.... 


19.... 


19.. 


19.... 


19. 


J'rofit  or  loss  t>efore  depreciation 

l>e[>rf  cist  ion  and  doplttion — 

Ni  t  trofit  ".r  loss  aUrr  depreciation  and  withdrawals  but  before  dividends 

l)ividt'nd»  |>aid -. - • 

Total  fularies  paid  to  otBifrs  and  withdrawals,  inciudtd  in  exi>cnse 


I  $... 


$... 


$ 


19.... 
(to  dBt(  ) 


11.    Lift  all  ofTctrs  or  cn.ployce.o  rcceivinit  over  $?,.''l>ti  per  year  and  total  com  pen?  at  ion.  direct  or  inuircct,  to  each 


Aamf 


Amcunt 


Name 


Amount 


l..e-nar.e,-of^yflrn,.  in  Which  appUcnt  or  its  o.n«r.  or  .nr,e  -oc^i^^M^ 


pensation.  few,  commissions,  or  dividends,  directly  or  indin-ctly;  and  any 
of  applicant  rweives  any  comfiensation,  fees,  or  conimis.<ions. 

Kamt  cffirm 
1?.   OfEcrrs  and  biriiest  stockholders  or  i>artners:  (Ise  separate  sheet  if  neces-sary.) 


Ptrion  Ttctimig  comptrtialion 


Annual  amovn' 
TKtrttd 


Name 

Oir«'  t  eld 

Percent  ol 
ownership 

Net  worth  outside 
of  applicimt 

Insurance  carri<?l  for 
benefit  of  applicant 

- ' 1 





The  above  in/ormaticn  is  furnished  for  the  rurrcse  of  inducing  you  and to  grant  credit. 


(Bank) 


Ah.  my  friends,  when  a  defaulting 
foreign  government  seeks  a  loan,  or 
rather  a  gift,  from  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. Congress  is  not  expected  to  ask 
questions,  but  rather  to  waive  interest. 
security,  and  ultimate  payment.  What 
if  obligations  of  the  United  States  ag- 
gregate over  $650,000,000,000?  Do  the 
taxpaj'ers  not  owe  it  to  themselves? 


Proposed  Investisation  of  War  Shipping 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  13  (legislatwe  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Piracy  of  the  Treasury,"  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June  9.  1946. 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PIIUCT   or  THE   TREASTTRT 

The  charge  of  piracy  of  the  public  Treasury 
has  been  put  before  Congress  like  a  storm 
warning.  Either  there  will  be  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Shipping  Administration  now, 
as  Senator  Aiken  and  Representative  Wig- 
cixswoRTH  demand,  or  our  merchant  marine 
may  flounder  in  misspent  public  funds. 

A  thorough  sounding  must  be  taken.  It 
would  reveal,  says  Senator  Aiken,  "that  un- 


(Pipnafure)  . 
By. 


scrupulous  business  interests,  which  in  the 
last  few  years  have  succeeded  in  looting  the 
Treasury  of  what  will  undoubtedly  amcunt 
to  several  b  llicn  dollars,  are  still  attempting 
to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  may  succeed  in  doing  so  unless 
prevented  by  Congress." 

The  evidence  is  that  the  Commission  and 
War  Shipping  Administration  pumped  out 
dollars  like  bilgewater.  Comptroller  General 
Lindsay  Warren  reported  that  $8,000,000,000 
had  not  been  properly  accounted  for  by  the 
two  agencies.  Where  did  the  money  go? 
That  is  the  subject  for  congressional  inquiry. 
But  the  record  on  3  of  the  6.000  ships  for- 
merly operated  by  the  Government  might 
give  a  bearing  to  investigators: 

1.  The  Government  paid  insurance  to  the 
extent  of  $2,250,000  in  excess  of  book  value 
when  the  steamship  Santa  Lucia  was  sunk. 

2.  The  Maritime  Commission  purchased 
the  steamship  City  of  Alma  for  $660,000,  al- 
though It  had  been  built  by  the  Government 
in  1920  and  sold  then  for  $81,000. 

3.  The  Government  paid  the  freight  when 
the  steamship  Gateway  City,  valued  on  the 
books  at  $36,000.  made  $193,000  on  one  Red 
Sea  voyage. 

And  is  such  wind-blown  handling  of  public 
money  entirely  new?  No,  the  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration has  been  involved  before  in 
what  the  New  Republic  magazine.  In  recent 
articles,  describes  as  Operation  Plunder. 
For  instance,  the  magazine  notes  that  after 
the  last  war  R.  Stanley  Dollar  bought  seven 
new  President  ships  from  the  Government 
for  $3,850,000,  on  easy  terms.  Those  ships 
cost  the  Government  $29,000,000  to  build. 

That  is  an  example  of  what  happened  after 
the  last  war  and  now  that  the  Government 
is  relinquishing  ships  to  private  owners  once 
more,  and  providing  both  building  and  oper- 
ating subsidies,  that  Is  what  could  happen 
again. 

Isn't  an  eight-billion-dollar  scandal 
enough?  So  much  money  has  rarely  been 
In  public  question.  Unless  Congress  in- 
vestigates, dives  for  the  loot,  and  batteni 
down  on  maritime  spending,  the  wartime 
shipping  record  will  b«  left  like  an  apology 
to  Captain  Kldd. 


(Title) 

Inter-American  Peace  and  Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATliS 

Thursday,  June  13  (legislative  day  o} 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  tne 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Forces  of  Right  and  Justice," 
written  by  the  brilliant  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald,  Mr.  McClelUn 
Vanderveer,  and  published  in  that  paper 
on  May  13,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

THE  FORCES  OF  RIGHT  AND  JtJSTICK 

Many  are  the  advocates  of  special  interest 
and  particular  purpose  in  the  making  of  -.he 
peace  and  the  reorganization  of  the  wo  Id. 
The  leaders  of  governments  are  charged  with 
the  protection  of  the  respective  Interests  of 
their  peoples.  Some  leaders  have  their  own 
special  purposes  which  are  not  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  world  as  a  wh  )le. 
Those  most  immediately  concerned  with  the 
formulation  of  peace  settlements  inevitebly 
are  largely  influenced  by  their  own  particu- 
lar viewpoints,  resporvslbllities.  and  aims. 

Tills,  of  course,  is  a  natural  process.  It  Is 
to  be  expected.  It  can  be  constructive.  But 
its  hope  of  success  will  be  greatly  strength- 
ened if  voices  throughout  the  world  are  ra:sed 
In  behalf  of  basic  principles — of  right,  of 
Justice,  of  freedom. 

Tliere  are  innumerable  millions  of  men  and 
women  eager  to  support  such  principles. 
But  giving  effect  to  their  convictions  Is 
often  diflBcult.  They  cannot  attend  peace 
conferences.  They  cannot  all  write  bocks  or 
editorials  or  make  speeches.  But  for  citii  ens 
eager  to  add  their   influence   in   behalf   of 
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fundamental  principles  in  the  remaking  of 
the  world  there  usually  are  means  of  some 
kinds. 

The  Peoples'  Mandate  Committee  for  In- 
ter-American Peace  and  Cooperation  recently 
held  a  conference  on  peace  settlements  at- 
tended by  women  from  all  the  American  Re- 
publics. The  conference  adcpted  a  set  of 
principles  regarded  as  indispensable  to  a 
peaceful  world.  It  recommended  that  en- 
dorsement of  these  principles  by  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  be  invited,  that  the 
declaration  be  brought  before  the  beads  of 
American  governments  and  presented  to  the 
forthcoming  peace  meetings. 

This  is  the  kind  of  action  by  which  the 
forces  of  right  and  Justice  can  strive  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  heard  in  the  world.  Un- 
less free  peoples  everjr^'here  unite  in  effec- 
tive efforts  In  behalf  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples, the  danger  will  be  greatly  increased 
that  such  principles  will  be  subordinated  to 
the  special  interests  and  pressures  now  fig- 
uring so  largely  in  the  processes  of  peace- 
making and  reconstruction. 

What  have  you  done  in  behalf  of  a  good 
peace? 


Judicial  Explosion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  ever  held  our  courts  in  the  very 
highest  esteem,  and  especially  Is  this 
true  of  our  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  all 
of  our  courts  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  The  recent  "feud"  which  ap- 
parently exists,  and  which  has  just  been 
brought  out  into  the  open,  in  our  own 
Supreme  Court,  is  a  regrettable  incident. 
It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  a 
court  which  is  so  constituted,  by  appoint- 
ments, and  is  made  top-heavy  politically 
on  the  side  of  either  one  of  the  major 
political  parties,  is  not  best  for  the  coun- 
try or  the  people.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
is  now  constituted,  there  is  but  one  Re- 
publican upon  that  bench.  Eight  of  the 
members  are  Democrats.  This  feud  is 
between  the  Democrats,  and  the  lone 
Republican  is  trying  to  administer  Jus- 
tice and  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  pres- 
tige of  the  Court,  without  becoming  in- 
volved in  this  entanglement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  enlightening  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  of  date  June  12,  upon  this  very 
subject,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  with  my  own  remarks  upon 
this  subject.    The  editorial  follows: 

JXTDICIAL    EXPLOSION 

The  unprecedented  statement  by  Associate 
Justice  Jackson  brings  into  the  open  a  feud 
within  the  Supreme  Court  which  cuts  deeper 
and  which  is  more  bitter  than  had  been 
generally  realized,  even  among  those  who 
knew  that  the  internal  situation  in  the 
Court  was  very  bad.  Perhaps  it  is  better 
to  have  the  whole  business  out  In  the  open 
Instead  of  permitting  it  to  fester  in  the 
traditional  atmosphere  of  secrecy  which  Is 
supposed  to  cloak  such  things.  But  it  is  also 
a  fact,  and  a  deplorable  fact,  that  the 
prestige  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  suffered 
•erious  damage. 


Justice  Jackson  says  that  the  controversy 
between  himself  and  Justice  Black — a  con- 
troversy which  Involves  other  Justices— "goes 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Court  for  nonparti- 
san and  unbiased  decision,"  and  certainly. 
In  this  respect,  the  reputation  of  the  Court 
has  been  Impaired. 

Briefly,  the  dispute  revolves  around  the 
refusal  of  Justice  Black  to  disqualify  himself 
In  a  suit  brought  by  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers under  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  to  ob- 
tain payment  for  travel  time  in  the  mines. 
Justice  Black  had  supported  and  managed 
this  bill  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  In  de- 
ciding, as  a  Judge,  in  favor  of  the  miners 
he  reversed  a  position  he  had  taken  as  a 
Senator.  And  the  chief  counsel  retained  by 
the  miners  to  argue  their  case  before  the 
Court  was  a  man  who  formerly  had  been 
Justice  Black's  law  partner  and  who  had 
been  employed  as  counsel  by  the  then  Sena- 
tor Black  when  he  and  a  Senate  committee 
became  involved  in  litigation  over  the  seizure 
of  telegrams. 

Because  of  these  clrciimstances.  Justice 
Jackson  thought  that  Justice  Black  shotild 
have  disqualified  himself  in  the  case.  Jus- 
tice Black  thought  otherwise.  An  unnamed 
member  of  the  Court  proposed  that,  during 
a  mine  strike  over  a  contract,  the  decision 
in  the  travel -time  case  be  handed  down 
without  waiting  for  the  opinion  and  dissent. 
The  apparent  ptirpose,  according  to  Justice 
Jackson,  was  "to  influence  the  contract  ne- 
gotiations." Justice  Jackson  wrote  an  opin- 
ion hinting  at  his  objection  to  Justice  Black's 
part  in  the  case.  Justice  Black  threatened 
a  "declaration  of  war."  Justice  Jackson  told 
him  that  he  would  not  stand  for  "any  more 
of  his  bullying."  Justice  Black  took  the  po- 
sition, according  to  Justice  Jackson,  that  "I 
must  Join  him  in  covering  up  the  facts  or 
have  war."    And  so  on. 

Those  who  have  admired  Justice  Jackson 
and  who  have  felt  that  he  was  the  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Court  will  regret  the 
tone  of  his  statement.  It  suffers  from  a  lack 
of  restraint,  although  it  is  directed  to  a  con- 
dition which  he  presumably  felt  did  not  call 
for  restraint.  Unfortunately,  public  state- 
ments seldom  remedy  bad  conditions,  and. 
assuming  that  the  personnel  of  the  Coxirt 
remains  unchanged.  It  may  be  expected  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  in  our  highest 
Court  will  continue  to  be  embarrassed  and 
prejudiced  by  clashing  personalities. 


Carter  Glass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  remarkably  fine 
editorial,  published  in  the  Lynchburg 
News,  regarding  the  public  service  and 
life  of  the  late  Senator  Glass. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CASTES  GLASS 

Carter  Glass  has  pride  In  being  the  au- 
thor Of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  one  of  the 
greatest  constructive  pieces  of  legi.slatlon  of 
the  twentieth  century,  arid  which  proved  a 
veritable  financial  rock  during  the  First 
World  War.      He  won  th«  respect  of   the 


world  of  finance  for  his  aenrlCM  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  \mder  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, especially  by  his  brilliant  handling  of 
the  successful  Victory  Loan  after  the  war's 
close.  He  accounted  as  his  greatest  service 
to  Virginia  his  part  in  framing  the  present 
constitution  of  Virginia  in  company  with  a 
most  dUtinguished  body  of  Virginians  In 
the  convention  of  1001-02. 

Though    lacking    the    platform    presence, 
the  imposing  personality,  and  the  sonorous 
voice    usually    associated    with    the    typical 
orator.   Carter   Glass  could  make   a  speech 
that  aroused  enthusiasm,  stirred  the  emo- 
tions, and  appealed  to  the  int-elligence  of  his 
audiences.     He  was  equally  at   home  at  a 
political  rally,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  in 
the  presence  of  a  small  group  of  specialists. 
as  a  layman  addressing  the  congregation  of 
his   church.      Though    he    disliked    speech- 
making  and  approached  each  appearance  in 
that  role  with  reluctance  and  some  trepida- 
tion, remaining  silent  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  his  first  10  years,  he  soon 
forgot  himself  in  the  fervor  of  his  cause  or 
the  indignation  of  outraged  Justice.    The  se- 
cret?    Conviction    and    character,    fire    and 
elan.     And  knowledge  of  whereof  he  spoke. 
He  had   informed   himself,   or   he   ^eld   his 
tongue.     The  speech  that  routed  the  con- 
gressional foes  of  his  Federal  Reserve  bill, 
his  defense  of  sound  money  in  his  1932  sick- 
bed speech  of  the  first  Roosevelt  campaign, 
his  half  raging,  half  contemptuous,  wholly 
righteous  excoriation  of  the  attempt  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court,  were  three  of  the  great- 
est forensic  efforts  of  bis  time. 

As  a  polemical  writer  he  had  no  superior 
and  few  equals.  His  style  was  clear,  con- 
cise, forceful,  bolstered  by  allusions  gathered 
from  life  and  literatvu-e.  When  aroused  he 
was  without  mercy  until  the  controversy  was 
ended. 

None  of  these  constructive  legislative  and 
executive  efforts  and  none  of  these  platform 
triumphs  was  Carter  Glass'  greatest  contri- 
bution to  his  beloved  State  and  his  beloved 
country.  His  greatest  contribution  was  his 
moral  courage,  his  intellectual  integrity,  his 
absolute  disregard  of  and  contempt  for  the 
political  consequences  of  the  course  of  action 
upon  which  his  mind  and  his  conscience  had 
compelled  him  to  embark.  There  was  no 
power  on  earth  that  could  swerve  him  from 
that  course.  There  was  no  pressure  that 
could  be  applied  that  had  other  result  than 
to  confirm  him  the  more  in  it.  A  firm  be- 
liever in  the  American  form  of  democratic 
republlcanirm.  he  could  accept  the  decision 
of  the  people,  but  his  own  decision  was  for 
him  to  make.  He  regarded  himsejf  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  but  his  opinions 
were  his  own  to  form,  leaving  to  the  people 
who  elected  him  the  choice  of  sustaining  or 
repudiating  his  political  Judgments  and  his 
political  actions.  If  they  liked  those  Judg- 
ments and  those  actions  they  cculd  return 
him  to  office,  and  he  was  glad,  but  if  they 
didn't  like  them  they  could  choc63  another, 
and  he  would  have  no  regrets. 

It  was  these  characteristics  that  were  the 
admiration  of  his  peers  in  the  halls  of- legis- 
lation and  the  envy  of  the  timid  and  the 
trimmer.  It  was  these  characteristics  that 
endeared  him  to  his  people  even  when  they 
disagreed  with  him,  sometimes  violently.  It 
was  these  characteristics  that  sent  him  to 
Virginia  legislature  end  convention,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  S?nate  of 
the  United  States,  that  dictated  his  cbolee 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  the 
memory  of  these  characteristics  which  earned 
for  him  the  sympathy  of  the  people  in  hls- 
last  years  of  helplessness  resulting  from  the 
disabilities  of  age  and  Illness,  which  elected 
him  to  another  term  In  the  Senate  even  as 
he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  lasting  infirmity. 
In  his  private  life  Carter  Glass  was  blame- 
less. In  his  home  he  was  loving.  To  his 
friends  be  was  loyal  and  devoted.     In  hU 
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dealings  with  his  fel'.cw  men  he  was  just  and 
meticulously  honest.  His  generosity  was 
never  exploited.  For  these  things  and  for  his 
public  service  his  sometime  asperities  could 
be  overlooked  by  those  closest  to  him  as  of  no 
moment  and  forgiven  by  others. 

Carter  Glass  was  a  great  Virginian,  a  great 
American.  He  served  his  people  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  great  abilities,  to  the  last  fiber 
of  strength  remarkable  In  one  whose  physical 
build  was  never  sturdy  and  who  spent  not  a 
few  j-ears  of  his  life  battling  nature's  attacks 
upon  his  health,  battling  instinctively  even 
toward  the  end  when  instinctive  courage  and 
tencc'ty  were  his  only  weapons.  He  gave. 
His  frail  body  reinforced  by  an  Indomitable 
spirit,  he  gave  ser\ice.  He  gave  patriotism. 
He  gave  heart  and  he  gave  mind.  When  a 
definitive  biography  Is  written  many  things 
will  be  said  of  him,  but  one  thing  that  will  be 
said  is  that  he  stood  as  an  example  of  the 
greater  qualities  of  the  courage,  of  the  devo- 
tion, of  the  mental  and  spiritual  qualities,  of 
the  integrity,  a  true  statesman  must  have. 

R.  O. 


A  Letter  to  the  President  About  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  was  present  when  the  British  dele- 
gation headed  by  Lord  Balfour,  declar- 
ing that  Britain's  back  was  to  the  wall, 
pleaded  for  our  supporlT  in  the  First 
World  War,  and  gave  positive  assurance 
of  fair  treatment  of  the  Jewish  people 
In  Palestine.  I  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  Winston  Churchill's  speech 
In  1939  which  apparently  pledged  the 
British  Government  to  carry  out  those 
promises. 

I  was  therefore  amazed  when  they 
Issued  the  white  pap)er  willfully  and 
deliberately  violating  their  pledge  given 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  l)efore 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  mandate 
for  Palestine. 

But  that  is  in  the  past. 

Despite  this  double  dealing,  through 
the  years  of  World  War  II  I  have  sup- 
ported by  my  vote  and  by  my  words 
every  aid  to  Great  Britain,  as  I  did  in 
the  First  World  War.  When  the  Con- 
servative coalition  government  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Labor  Party,  the  world 
expected,  and  had  a  right  to  expect, 
a  hberal  administration,  and  the  right- 
ing of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done. 

When  a  representative  of  Reuter's 
News  Agency  showed  me  the  first  dis- 
patch from  London  carrying  an  extract 
from  Foreign  Minister  Ernest  Bevin's 
speech  I  was  dumfounded;  I  could  not 
credit  the  words.  But  there  was  no 
error. 

I  had  just  dictated  a  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker; 
my  faith  in  the  intentions  of  the  British 
had  been  shaken  by  the  interposition  by 
the  British  of  conditions  and  qualifica- 
tions never  before  mentioned,  and  by 
other  serious  and  depressing  news.  In 
the  light  of  Mr.  Bevin's  astounding 
statements,  I  revised  the  letter  immedi- 
ately.   As  well  as  I  was  able,  I  sought  to 


reassure  the  President  that  his  position 
on  immigration  of  Jewish  refugees  from 
Europe  into  Palestine  is  sound ;  that  the 
American  people  will  uphold  his  hands; 
and  to  allay  any  misgivings  he  may  have 
had. 

That  letter  was  delivered  today,  and 
under  leave  I  am  inserting  the  text  in 
the  Record.  May  I  say  further  that  my 
attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  behalf  of  icr- 
mer  Senator  Gillette's  organization 
which  so  clearly  and  so  boldly  sets  forth 
the  history  and  the  present  status  of  the 
Palestinian  situation  I  hope  it  will  be 
widely  reprinted  and  that  the  American 
people  m?.y  know  the  real  truth  about 
British  double  dealing. 

House  of  RrPBEsrNXATivEs. 

Committee  ox  Rules. 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  12,  1946. 
The  President. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.   President:    There  has  Just 
been  brought  to  my  attention  the  following 
dispatch  by  the  Reuter's  News  Agency  from 
London: 

"British  Forei5n  Minister  Ernest  Bevin 
said  today  at  the  annual  Labor  Party 
conference: 

••  The  agitation  in  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  In  New  York,  for  100,000  Jews  to 
be  admitted  to  Palestine  is  caused  by  the 
desire  not  to  have  too  many  of  them  in  New 
York.'  " 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  further 
quoted  the  Foreign  Minister  as  having  said: 
"If  we  put  100.000  Jews  into  Palestine  to- 
morrow, I  would  have  to  put  another  division 
of  British  troops  there.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  do  it." 

This  reckless  and  unjustifiable  outburst, 
with  Its  alarming  overtone  of  anti-Semitic 
bias,  cannot  but  alarm  and  disturb  me  and 
millions  of  other  Americans;  it  would  seem 
to  forecast  the  refusal  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  the  recommendations  of 
the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
as  the  British  Ctovernment  has  refused  to 
carry  out  the  solemn  promises  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration. 

Naturally,  the  Foreign  Minister's  state- 
ment adds  to  the  concern  caused  by  your 
own  reference  the  other  day  to  the  danger 
that  the  admission  of  100.000  Jews  to  Pales- 
tine or  of  any  further  Jewish  Immigration 
into  that  country  might  lead  to  large-scale 
violence  In  the  Middle  East,  as  a  result  of 
which  numerous  troops — perhaps  500.000  of 
them — would  have  to  guard  the  peace  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

I  understand  that  this  question  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  comj^etent  parties 
who  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  any 
such  danger  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Arab  rioters  In  Palestine  never  numbered 
more  than  3,000  and  could  be  taken  care  of 
by  routine  police  operations.  The  armed 
forces  of  the  Arab  states  are  small  and  ill 
equipped.  Egypt,  by  far  the  most  Important 
Arab  state,  has  only  a  badly  trained  army 
of  22.000.  The  few  troops  of  Iraq,  Syria,  and 
Traasjordan  are  controlled  and  even  com- 
manded by  British  Officers.  Saudi-Arabian 
troops  are  mostly  cavalrymen,  totally  unfit 
for  modern  war,  and  lack  the  facilities  to 
conduct  military  operations  In  Palestine,  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  north  of  their  home 
grounds.  Whatever  modern  armaments  are 
found  In  those  countries  have  been  given 
to  them  by  the  American  and  British  Gov- 
ernments. 

Because  of  this  situation,  the  e.xperts  agree 
that  Great  Britain,  with  its  Palestinian  gar- 
rison of  close  to  100.000,  and  with  Its  troops, 
warships,  and  air  force  in  general  control  of 
the  Middle  East,  is  more  than  able  to  take 


care  of  any  disorders  that  might  take  plac ; 
m  that  area  without  needing  a  single  addi- 
tional British  or  American  soldier.  I  thinl: 
that  If  you  ask  the  opinion  of  the  General 
Staff  they  will  probably  agree  with  this  con- 
clusion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bntish 
commanding  general  in  Palestine  told  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  that  even  if  the 
Brlti£h  were  to  withdraw  their  troops,  the 
Jewish  self-defense  formations  In  Palestine 
could  hold  the  country  for  several  yeais 
against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Arao 
countries  without  any  outside  support. 

The  economic  and  political  situation  make  s 
large-ECuie  Aiab  disorders  even  mere  unlikely. 
All  Arab  countries  are  dependent  on  Ameri- 
can and  British  good  will  in  many  ways: 
subsidies,   royalties,   munitions,   food,   ship- 
ping space,  etc.    In  addition,  they  are  fright- 
ened to  death  at  the  possibility  of  increase  1 
Soviet  influence  in  their  countries  and,  there- 
fore, though  they  talk  glibly  about  calling  0.-1 
the  Soviets  for  help,  they  are  more  than  evtr 
anxious  to  remain  In  the  good  graces  cf  the 
two  western  great  powers.    I  have  made  cart- 
ful and  exhaustive  Inquiries  in  many  quar- 
ters to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Russia  Is 
furnishing  any  war  materials  to  the  Arab;., 
and  I  can  assure  you  I  have  been  unable 
to  find-  any  evidence  to  support  such  charge;?. 
I  think,  therefore.  Mr.  President,  that  yolu 
can  set  your  mind  at  rest  regarding  the  dan- 
ger to  international  peace  involved  in  the 
admission  of  Jewish   Immigrants   to  Pales- 
tine.   N4  such  danger  exists,  and  there  Is  no 
need  to  send  to  Palestine  even  one  America  a 
doughboy.    Our  British  friends  must  know  it 
very   well,   and  if  they  keep   talking   about 
American  troops,  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  set 
it  down  to  their  usual  cleverness  In  raisin 5 
imaginary  objections  and  difficult  conditions 
In  order  to  avoid  doing  something  which  they 
don't  feel  like  doing.    I  think  you  can  safely 
disregard  this  and  continue  advocating  Jew- 
ish immigration  to  Palestine  on  its  merits. 
In  doing  so,  you  will  endanger  neither  world 
pepce  nor  the  lives  of  any  American  citizens, 
and  will  only  earn  the  gratitude  of  a  great 
many  people  for  the  help  which  you  give  in  a 
tragic  humanitarian  problem. 
Respectfully  yours, 

A.  J.  Sabath. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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The  Road  to  Economic  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  7,  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
thoughtful  article  by  Wendell  Berge,  of 
the  Dopartment  of  Justice,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Progressive  magazine  of 
Monday,  June  3,  1946.  The  article  reads 
as  follows: 

the    road    to  XCONOMIC    DEMCCaACT 

(By  Wendell  Berge) 
On  certain  principles  all  Americans  are  In 
general  pgreement.  We  want  a  way  of  life  In 
which  there  are  many  free  choices  for  us  to 
exercise  as  Individuals.  We  resent  seeing 
anybody  pushed  around.  We  want  free  t  p- 
portunlty  for  the  little  fellow.  We  want  a 
government  of  law  because  we  know  that  only 
under  law  can  there  be  freedom.  And  we 
want  laws  that  create  and  strengthen  equal 
opportunity;  not  laws  that  create  special  i.d- 
vantages  for  particular  classes.  We  belli've 
in  private  property  and  free  enterprise,  hut 
not  in  special  privileges  for  propertied  people. 


With  resyject  to  these  basic  principles  most 
of  us  are  In  agreement.  No  sizable  group  of 
citizens  advocates  any  radical  departure  from 
the  pathways  of  our  political  and  economic 
freedoms.  Most  of  the  argument  among  us 
moves  on  the  plane  of  waj's  and  means  of 
choosing  the  Instruments  and  procedures  to 
attain  the  ends  we  all  seek.  Our  machine  is 
one  we  like — the  one  In  which  we  want  to 
ride.  The  only  difficulty  Is  in  finding  the 
route  to  take. 

With  the  constant  struggle  among  dlller- 
cnt  groups  to  get  their  hands  on  the  steering 
wheel,  the  machine  seems  to  be  forever  veer- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other. 
When  It  goes  too  far  to  the  right,  public 
clamor  Joins  the  demands  of  the  opposition, 
and  then  sometimes  it  is  jerked  too  abruptly 
to  the  left.  Our  complaints  are  generally 
against  the  driver  rather  than  the  machine 
Itself,  and  we  are  constantly  accusing  each 
other  of  tampering  with  the  mechanism. 

Some  believe  the  machine  would  work  if  It 
were  operated  by  businessmen:  others  point 
to  the  decade  prior  to  1932  when  business 
had  the  wheel  and  the  country  was  steered 
into  a  terrific  economic  disaster.  Some  are 
convinced  that  the  system  would  work  if  the 
machine  were  turned  over  to  labor;  others 
argue  that  the  past  decade  has  revealed  such 
weaknesses  in  labor  leadership  that  It  would 
be  an  unwise  guardian  of  the  Nation's  des- 
tinies. 

Nevertheless,  the  pressures  from  these 
divergent  groups  have  not  shaken  our  faith 
In  the  essential  soundness  of  democratic 
principles  of  government  and  the  free  com- 
petitive way  of  conducting  business. 

What  each  of  us  wants,  of  course.  Is  for  the 
machine  to  be  operated  by  the  driver  of  his 
own  choice  and  to  be  driven  along  the  road 
which  each  of  us  wants  to  travel.  We  all 
believe  abstractly  In  a  free  economy,  but  we 
are  not  all  agreed  on  what  It  means.  What 
most  of  us  have  In  mind  when  we  speak  of  a 
free  economy  Is  freedom  from  the  drivers 
who  will  not  steer  the  machine  along  the 
avenue  of  our  own  particular  choice. 

We  do  not  all  seem  to  be  In  agreement  as 
to  v.hat  we  mean  by  a  free  economy.  Prob- 
ably we  usually  mean  freedom  from  any  top 
control.  But  many  people  Identify  control 
with  supervision  by  the  Government.  They 
do  not  think  of  control  cs  regulation  or  regi- 
mentation of  Industry  by  private  authority. 
But  private  control  may  be  even  more  sinister 
In  its  effect  upon  freedom  than  government 
control  because  It  substitutes  complete  Ir- 
responsibility for  the  checks  and  balances 
of  public  opinion. 

A  monopoly,  as  well  as  an  agency  of  state, 
may  seek  to  impose  control  and  direction 
of  an  Industry.  Yet  no  Government  agency 
has  ever  gone  as  far  In  regimenting  business 
as  have  private  cartels.  A  supreme  au- 
thority subject  to  no  Judicial  review  or  pub- 
lic responsibility  Issues  licenses  to  a  trade, 
keeps  cut  persons  it  does  not  want,  assigns 
particular  operations  to  different  companies, 
divides  markets  and  territories  among  the 
elect,  allocates  quotas  for  production,  sets 
up  rigid  schedules  of  prices,  and.  In  fact,  de- 
crees a  private  ccxie  of  laws. 

In  Its  decisions  only  the  seller  Is  repre- 
sented; the  consumer  Is  stripped  of  all  the 
rights  he  possesses  In  the  open  market.  If 
any  government  should  attempt  to  do  such 
things — exclude  firms  from  the  Industry, 
carve  their  markets  as  proprietary  domains, 
fix  the  conditions  under  which  a  flim  cculd 
carry  on,  place  floors  beneath  which  prices 
could  not  fall — you  can  imagine  the  hue  and 
cry  which  would  arise. 

Any  national  administration  which  per- 
sisted In  such  arbitrary  action  would  be 
driven  from  office  immediately.  Yet  far 
greater  powers  than  any  we  are  unwilling  to 
entrust  to  government  are  assumed  daily  by 
combinations  of  large  corporations.  Not 
only  Is  the  range  of  regulation  greater;  it  U 
exercised  in  secret,  without  a  public  record. 


The  power  la  wielded  away  from  pubUo 
knowledge,  cot  subject  in  any  way  to  tb* 
public  Interest.  This  pattern  of  control  ex- 
tends to  the  essentials  of  life — ^foodstuffs, 
housing,  railroad  transportation,  iron  and 
steel,  heavy  metals,  chemicals,  and  many 
other  commodities  and  services. 

Under  a  truly  free  economy  decision  as  to 
what  shall  be  produced  and  where  It  shall  be 
produced,  where  and  how  goods  shall  be 
marketed,  what  prices  shall  be  charged, 
would  be  determined  not  by  a  Government 
agency  nor  by  a  group  of  Industrialists  exer- 
cising monopoly  power.  Such  decisions 
should  be  made  by  the  competitive  activities 
of  businessmen  themselves,  and  In  no  case 
should  the  choice  of  a  single  producer  or  dis- 
tributor be  controlling. 

If  some  enterprising  and  courageous  busi- 
nessman Is  willing  to  gamble  his  money  or  his 
judgment  attempting  to  produce  a  better 
and  cheaper  article  than  any  made  by  exist- 
ing concerns,  he  is  typifying  the  very  essence 
of  the  competitive  system.  If  the  Indus- 
trialists already  In  a  business  cannot  com- 
pete successfully  with  newcomers  under  a 
system  of  a  fair  field  and  no  favors,  they  are 
condemned  to  failure  by  their  own  argu- 
ments. It  Is  more  than  Inconsistent  to  de- 
mand a  free  economy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
yet  advocate  measures  of  private  restrictive 
control  on  the  other.  Such  self-contradic- 
tion bespeaks  unmistakably  a  willingness.  If 
not  Indeed  a  desire,  to  abandon  the  historic 
foundations  of  free  enterprise. 

The  antitrust  laws  are  more  than  50  years 
old.  Their  strict  enforcement  has  been 
pledged  by  both  major  political  patties  In 
every  party  platform  since  1900. 

Despite  nearly  universal  agreement  on 
principle,  the  trend  toward  concentration  of 
control  over  business  and  Industry  and  the 
elimination  of  small  business  has  grown 
alarmingly  during  the  last  several  decades. 
It  was  estimated  In  1929  that  200  nonflnan- 
cial  corporations  controlled  49  percent  of  the 
assets  of  all  such  corporations.  By  1933  the 
percentage  had  increased  to  56  percent.  The 
200  largest  corporations  were  directed 
nominally  by  about  2,000  Individuals,  but 
actually  the  control  resided  In  the  hands 
of  a  much  smaller  number  cf  men. 

Taking  another  group  of  comparative  sta- 
tistics. In  1909  there  were  268.000  manufac- 
turing establlEhmcnts  In  the  United  States. 
Their  total  products  were  valued  at  $20.- 
000.000,000.  In  1939  there  were  only  184.000 
such  enterprises,  with  a  total  prcxluctlon 
valued  at  $56,000,000,000. 

On  btflance,  this  amounts  to  a  reduction 
of  84,000  establishment.s  In  the  face  of  an 
Increase  of  $36,000,000,000  In  value  of  pro- 
duction. And  add  also  the  fact  that  during 
this  period  the  population  of  this  country 
Increased  by  seme  39  million. 
Cor.sider  several  particular  Industries: 
Fifty  years  ago  there  were  15,000  tobacco 
manufacturers;  now  there  are  less  than  800, 
with  4  major  companies  dominating  the 
Industry. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  28,000  manu- 
facturers of  lumber  and  timber  products; 
now  there  are  less  than  12.000. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  nearly  700  Iron 
and  steel  manufacturers;  now  there  are  le:* 
than  350. 

And  so  it  goes  on  through  agricultural  Im- 
plements, shoes,  chemicals,  cotton  goods, 
glass,  and  other  wares.  In  another  genera- 
tion, unless  the  trend  Is  reversed,  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  for  a  businessman,  no  mat- 
ter how  Ingenious  or  well  financed  or  daring 
he  may  be,  to  enter  any  of  the  hundred  or 
so  basic  Industries  In  this  country,  except 
by  the  tolerance  and  patronage  of  the  three 
or  four  companies  controlling  the  entire  In- 
dustry. In  other  words,  competition  will 
have  ceased  to  exist  in  this  country. 

Unfortunately  the  men  who  are  in  control 
of  these  huge  concentrations  of  economic 
power  use  their  private  power  in  a  way  which 


wotild  be  unthinkable  of  public  power  within 
the  framework  of  democratic  govcrxunent.  If 
the  Nation  wanted  to  impose  a  Mkles  tax  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  and  thereby  decresM 
the  people's  purchasing  power,  the  queatlon 
would  be  publlcy  debated  for  months.  There 
would  be  long  discussion  and  hearings  and 
those  who  took  the  action  would  be  held 
accountable  for  It.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
the  great  Indtistrlea  subject  to  monopoly  and 
cartel  control  wish  to  raise  their  prices  10 
percent,  there  Is  no  public  debate,  there  Is 
no  hearing  for  those  who  may  pay  the  exac- 
tion, and  those  who  lay  the  burden  need 
acknowledge  no  public  responsibility. 

We  read  the  lesson  of  recent  hutory  and 
learn  that  If  we  are  to  have  an  expanding 
economy  with  a  rising  standard  of  living  In 
the  years  Immediately  ahead,  we  must  breaks 
up  existlnc  cartel  arrangements  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  new  ones  and  the  resumption 
of  those  prewar  cartels  which  of  necessity 
were  suspended  during  the  war. 

We  have  learned  also  that  if  we  are  to- pre- 
serve the  essential  characteristics  of  what 
has  been  called  the  American  way  of  life, 
we  must  reverse  the  trend  toward  concentra- 
tion of  the  private  control  of  industry  and 
open  again  the  paths  of  opportunity  to  inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs,  to  the  veterans;  in 
short,  to  the  many  men  and  wcmcn  through- 
out the  country  who  only  want  a  fair  chance 
to  make  their  Individual  contribution  to  our 
national  well-being. 

The  antitrust  laws  are  an  Important  factor 
in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives. 
Enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  Is  not  an 
attack  on  business.  Indeed,  It  Is  quite  the 
opposite.  And  an  antitrust  suit  is  not  • 
contest  between  government  and  business. 
Rather.  It  presents  an  Issue  between  those 
businessmen  who  want  a  free  market  and 
those  who  want  a  privately  controlled  mar'itet 
so  long  as  they  can  sit  at  the  seats  of  control. 
No  one  wants  to  break  up  efficient  mass 
producing  business  concerns;  but  np  one. 
except  maybe  a  monopolist,  tries  to  Justify 
combinations  formed  to  gain  monopolistic 
advantage.  The  line  between  efficient  mass 
production  and  arbitrary  monopolistic  con- 
trol over  industry  cannot  be  drawn  In  the 
abstract.  It  depends  on  the  facts  In  each 
case.  And  businessmen  know  now.  If  they 
did  not  know  before,  that  price  fixing  ar- 
rangements among  competitors,  division  of 
markets,  and  deliberate  suppression  of  com- 
petition are  Illegal. 

Active  enforcement  aids  the  law-abiding 
businessman.  Most  American  businessmen 
are  law  abiding.  Only  a  few  want  to  use  eco- 
nomic brass  knuckles.  If  businessmen  can 
depend  on  active  antitrust  enforcement,  they 
will  not  have  to  resort  to  monopolistic  de- 
vices in  self-defense.  They  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  compete  in  a  controlled  market. 

Most  of  our  cases  originate  In  complaints. 
But  we^  always  have  more  ecmplalnts  than  we 
have  people  who  can  handle  them.  Our  job 
Is  to  select  cases  so  that  we  can  do  the  most 
to  help  establish  a  free  peacetime  economy. 
The  purpose  behind  the  cases  we  are  going 
to  push  In  the  imniediate  future  are: 

1  To  break  up  international  cartel  arrange- 
ments which  weaken  our  national  economy; 

2.  To  help  small  buslneeemen.  Returning 
veterans  particularly  want  and  deserve  a 
chance  to  set  themselves  up  in  business. 
We'll  do  our  best  for  them; 

3.  To  protest  the  consumer.  For  example, 
housing  Is  one  cf  the  most  Important  picb- 
lems  today.  If  we  can  eliminate  restralnU 
on  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  ma- 
terials, on  new  methods  of  buUding.  such  as 
prefabrlcation.  it  will  help  relieve  the  hotis- 
Ing  problem.  Clothing  and  food  cases  ar« 
equally  Important; 

4.  To  eliminate  restraints  that  lower  pro- 
duction and  hence  reduce  emplo;-ment; 

6.  To  protect  the  farmers'  markets. 

If  we  faU  to  curb  monopolies,  the  alterna- 
tive will  be  some  kind  of  Covcrnment  regu- 
lation.    Effective  regulation   of   mouopoiie» 
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would  require  a  bureaucracy  so  great  that  It 
would  amount  virtually  to  a  reversal  of  our 
conception  of  the  function  of  government. 
Effective  regulation  would  require  a  govern- 
mental organization  with  power  to  gather  all 
of  the  pertinent  facts  about  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  prices.  Government  agencies 
would  have  to  make  all  the  Important  deci- 
sions affecting  production,  distribution,  and 
prices,  and  then  have  power  to  enforce  their 
decisions. 

To  do  this  In  peacetime,  during  a  period 
of  ample  production,  would  be  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter  from  doing  It  in  wartime  dur- 
ing a  period  of  shortages.  The  circumstances 
requiring  wartime  controls  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  which  obtain  normally  dur- 
ing peacetime  In  this  country. 

Wiien  there  are  shortages,  someone  must 
decide  who  will  get  what  there  Is,  and  some- 
one must  hold  the  lid  on  prices.  That  some- 
one obviously  must  be  the  Government. 
And  wartime  controls,  of  course,  must  con- 
tinue as  long  as  shortages  exist.  But  the 
purpose  of  wartime  controls  Is  to  direct  the 
supply  of  commodities  Into  those  channels 
where  they  are  most  needed  and  to  prevent 
runaway  Inflation. 

When  ample  production  replaces  scarcity, 
the  necessity  for  the  wartime  type  of  control 
no  longer  exists.  My  point,  however.  Is  that 
If  we  are  to  have  regulated  monopolies  as  a 
permanent  part  of  our  economy,  effective 
regulation  wUl  require  detailed  governmental 
supervision  of  all  the  major  aspects  of  Indus- 
try, which  will  make  wartime  controls  seem 
minor  by  comparison. 

In  England,  where  they  have  no  antitrust 
laws,  they  have  found  It  necessary  to  take 
drastic  action  to  deal  with  monopoly.  When 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  was  here 
In  November,  he  said  to  the  Congress: 

"There  Is  and  always  will  be  scope  for  en- 
terprise I  in  England  I ,  but  when  big  business 
gets  too  powerful  so  that  It  becomes  monopo- 
listic we  hold  it  not  safe  to  leave  It  In  private 
hands." 

Other  countries  have  followed  a  similar 
policy.  But  our  approach  has  been  different. 
We  are  trying  to  leave  business  In  private 
hands,  and  we  want  the  principal  role  of  the 
Government  to  be  the  prevention  of  private 
monopolistic  Interference  with  the  operation 
of  a  competitive  market. 

I  am  not  sajrlng  that  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  will  bring  a  Utopia.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  a  lot  of  other  things  are  needed 
to  create  and  preserve  a  free  competitive 
economy.  But  If  we  follow  a  consistent  policy 
of  vlgoroiis  enforcement,  we  will  help  pre- 
serve the  opportunity  to  engage  In  private 
business.  The  result  will  be  to  help  small 
business  and  promote  economic  democracy. 
In  that  way  we  will  strengthen  our  heritage 
of  political  democracy. 


It's  Time  We  Declared  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV  ES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  this  week's 
Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  en- 
titled "Its  Time  We  Declared  Peace," 
which  I  commend  to  all  Members  of  this 
body: 

rr's  TUCK  wx  decuikzd  peacx 

We  have  had  so-called  peace  for  almost  a 
jear  now,  but  the  reconstruction  of  the  world 


has  hardly  got  an3rwhere  at  all.  In  the 
wrecked  enemy  countries  the  population 
still  mopes  about  hopelessly  In  the  rubble; 
the  occupying  forces  still  gripe  and  take  pot 
shots  at  each  other;  the  representatives  of 
the  victorious  allies  still  find  agreement  Im- 
possible. There  Is  desultory  activity  In  the 
prosecution  of  war  criminals,  competitive 
looting  of  enemy  industrial  plants,  and  Imi- 
tations of  Hitler  such  as  book  burning  and 
arbitrary  confiscation  of  property.  But  what- 
ever constructive  ideas  we  thought  we  had 
when  the  fighting  was  on  seem  forgotten  In 
the  welter  of  discouragement,  confusion,  and 
morose  futility. 

What  is  missing?  Some  people  say  "Russo- 
Amerlcan  cooperation."  Others  point  to 
Stalin's  revolutionary  plans;  still  others  to 
an  alleged  revival  of  Fascist  reaction  In  out- 
of-the-way  places.  Actually,  the  root  of  the 
tragedy  is  that  nobody  Is  building  anything 
or  seriously  thinking  about  building  any- 
thing. On  the  contrary,  the  accent  Is  on 
tearing  things  down.  With  the  world  facing 
an  unprecedented  agony  of  starvation  and 
poverty,  politicians  from  the  victorious  coun- 
tries assemble  In  International  conferences  to 
wrangle  over  how  to  divide  up  the  obsolescent 
plants  and  machines  of  the  vanquished,  as  If 
we  had  fought  a  war  for  the  privilege  of  pick- 
ing over  a  Junk  heap.  Statesmen  solemnly 
confer  on  the  need  of  restricting  the  diet  of 
the  Germans  to  a  stated  level,  when  condi- 
tions of  peace  demand  the  increase  of  food 
production  everywhere.  While  the  United 
States  is  asked  to  strain  Its  productive  effort  ■ 
to  send  relief  all  over  the  world-,  the  so-called 
peacemakers,  after  a  year,  give  no  indication 
that  they  understand  the  Importance  of  a 
world-wide  revival  of  production. 

Undoubtedly  the  conflict  between  Conunu- 
nist  Russia  and  the  western  allies  makes  it 
difficult  to  replace  this  degenerative .  Impo- 
tence with  a  positive  program  for  production 
and  peace,  but  that  conflict  need  not  veto 
such  a  program.  Indeed,  the  contest  be- 
tween democratic  capitalism  and  totalitarian 
communism  should  stimulate  in  the  western 
nations  an  insistence  on  leaving  behind  the 
concepts  which  shackle  us  to  planned  pov- 
erty and  on  going  ahead  with  the  release  of 
the  productive  energies  which  alone  can 
produce  anything  like  peace.  If  President 
Truman  or  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  or  both, 
would  simply  state  that  from  now  on  the 
policy  of  their  countries  was  to  stop  prowling 
about  in  the  ruins  of  a  moribund  fascism 
looking  for  keepsakes,  and  to  encourage  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  to  rebuild  their  cities  and  to 
begin  working  out  political  arrangements  for 
the  rebuilding  of  Europe,  sabotage  from  the 
Kremlin  would  be  impossible.  Instead, 
Stalin  would  be  forced  to  Join  the  competi- 
tion. The  danger  of  a  totalitarian  world 
lies  In  the  Intellectual  and  moral  paralysis 
which  grips  the  democracies. 

It  Is  apparent  that  those  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  occupied  Germany 
have  finally  grasped  the  fact  that  the  Pots- 
dam and  Morgenthau  programs,  while  they 
may  be  effective  In  punishing  the  Germans, 
are  leading  to  the  swift  ruin  of  Europe.  The 
embargo  on  the  further  shipment  of  Indus- 
trial equipment  from  the  American  to  the 
Russian  zone  represents  belated  recognition 
of  the  dangerous  potentialities  In  loot  as  a 
national  policy.  But  this  and  other  reversals 
of  policy  are  purely  negative.  We  still  lack 
agreement  on  the  basic  principles  which 
must  underlie  a  positive  program  of  re- 
habilitation and  pacification.  The  peace- 
makers pursue  the  dismal  routine  of  bicker- 
ing over  boundaries  and  Imaginary  lines  as 
If  nothing  had  changed  In  military  or  in- 
dustrial realities  since  Bismarck.  Small 
wonder  that  their  only  item  of  agreement  Is 
the  date  of  their  next  meeting.  Things  will 
remain  at  the  prevailing  dead  center  until 
world  statesmanship  rises  to  the  needs  of  a 
new  world  instead  of  pawing  about  furtively 
In  the  ruins  of  the  old. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday;  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  last  night  I  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  a  very  large  audience  id  a 
rally  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York,  sponsored  by  the  American  Zion- 
ist Emergency  Committee.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be  prirted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi-ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  -ils- 
torical  background  of  the  Palestinian  crisis 
as  a  basis  for  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
American  people  must  Insist  upon  ac^.lon 
now. 

No  comprehensive  consideration  of  this 
age-old  problem  Is  possible  without  first  go- 
ing back  to  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  No- 
vember 2,  1917,  In  which  His  Majesty's  Ciov- 
ernment  pledged  the  establishment  In  Peles- 
tine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  pec  pie. 
That  historic  commitment,  made  wltl.out 
pressure,  laid  the  groundwork  and  prepjured 
the  way  for  the  mandate  over  Palestine  which 
Britain  eagerly  sought.  Undoubtedly,  due  to 
the  commitments  of  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion, the  British  Government,  follo\.lng 
World  War  I,  got  at  San  Remo  the  mandate 
she  wanted  so  desperately  but  with  the  ex- 
pressed and  explicit  stipulation  that  she  as- 
sume the  full  responsibility  for  putting  into 
effect  the  Balfour  Declaration.  Britain  didn't 
say  anything  then  about  seeking  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Arab  chieftains.  She  didn't 
say  anything  then  about  American  troops 
nor  did  she  give  hint  of  her  historic  policy 
of  divide  and  rule.  She  didn't  hedge  on  any- 
thing then.  She  gladly  accepted  the  man- 
date and  the  responsibility  which  went  with 
It  without  reservation.  Therefore,  she  has 
no  historic  alibi  and  no  present-day  justifica- 
tion for  her  faithless  failure  to  abidis  by 
her  own  agreement.  If  her  present  pur}>ose8 
to  go  to  any  lengths  to  evade  the  responsi- 
bilities which  she  so  willingly  assumed  were 
premeditated  and  planned  merely  to  accjulre 
the  mandate,  all  the  greater  the  shame. 

One  other  basic  historical  fact  also  should 
be  noted.  In  April  1922,  the  Congress  o*.  the 
United  States  passed  a  resolution  pledging 
the  support  of  our  Government  to  the  Bal- 
four Declaration.  Our  State  Department,  and 
our  President  not  only  agreed  to  the  Pales- 
tine mandate  Including  the  specific  provi- 
sion that  Palestine  was  to  be  a  national  home 
for  the  Jewish  people,  but  our  own  Congress 
In  a  deliberative  session  enacted  an  official 
resolution  which  pledged  American  support 
to  the  execution  of  that  very  policy.  Ours  Is 
a  double  pledge  therefore,  and  our  failure  to 
follow  through  Is  second  only  to  that  of 
Britain  to  fulfill.  It  was  a  wise  and  a  Just 
decision  on  our  part  but  whether  it  was  wise 
to  adopt  such  a  responsibility  and  make  such 
a  pledge  Is  not  now  the  Issue.  Since  1922  It 
has  stood  as  a  binding  commitment  upon  the 
American  Government  which  cannot  be  set 
aside  today.  We  made  it  in  good  faith  and 
In  good  faith  we  must  keep  It. 

Gradually,  since  1922  when  she  voluntarily 
assumed  the  task  of  making  Palestine  a  Jew- 
ish national  home  the  British  Government 
has  steadily  restricted  the  Immigration  of 
Jews  into  Palestine.  During  World  War  n 
and  since  almost  no  Jews  were  admitted. 
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Even  before  this  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  the 
■mart  political  Arabian  potentates  began 
playing  Hitler  against  Britain  and  Britain 
herseli,  adept  at  that  game,  began  playing 
Arab  against  Jew.  Her  political  chess  game, 
employing  helpless  hum.Tn  beings  as  her 
pawns,  was  as  reprehensible  then  as  It  is  to- 
day and  equally  unnecessary.  She  knew 
then  that  she  could  not  trust  the  slippery 
Arab  chieftains  end  she  knows  It  now.  She 
had  proof  then  and  she  has  abundant  proof 
now. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews,  doomed  to 
mass  destruction  and  horrible  death  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  who  m'.ght  have  found  ...'-jSj^ 
Palestine,  were  denied  en*;;^^-x  fnto'  Pales- 
tine. With  an  0|;"„.,  g^f^j  j^  Palestine  they 
might  h^',o  e§capcd  Hitler's  insane  wrath, 
t'i*  the  British  Government  In  their  hour  of 
desperation  utterly  failed  them.  The  British 
"iron  curtain"  fenced  them  in  and  gave 
Adolf  the  Butcher  the  magnificent  support 
he  needed  to  earn  lor  himself  the  vilest  name 
in  history. 

Many  of  these  wretched  people  could  have 
gotten  out  of  Central  Europe  and  Into  Pal- 
estine, but  Britain  said  to  them  In  effect, 
"You  stay  right  where  you  are  and  be  slaugh- 
tered like  rats  In  a  trrp.  Your  destruction 
will  help  the  Allied  cause."  They  were 
slaughtered,  they  were  gassed,  they  were  ex- 
terminated, they  were  put  to  death  In  the 
most  cruel  and  Inhuman  chapter  of  all  the 
world's  most  barbarous  history.  For  cen- 
turies that  tragedy  must  stand  as  a  blot 
upon  the  vaunted  Christian  civilization  cf 
this  day.  Buchenwald,  Dachau,  and  Belsen! 
Bigotry,  brutality,  and  duplicity! 

But  the  maniac.  Hitler,  and  his  storm 
troopers  did  not  completely  wipe  out  all  of 
these  unfortunate  people.  The  timely  ar- 
rival of  General  Eisanhower  and  his  Ameri- 
can and  British  troops  put  an  end  to  the 
brutal  orgy,  and  many  of  the  dying  have  been 
nursed  back  to  life.  Out  of  7,500.000  Jews 
In  Central  Europe,  1.500,000  are  still  alive. 

Following  the  Ignoble  suicide  of  Hitler  and 
the  surrender  of  his  SS  band  of  brigands. 
President  Truman  ordered  Earl  G.  Harrison, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School,  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  displaced  persons  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, as  these  homeless  survivors  now  are 
politely  termed.  The  dean's  bold,  hard- 
hitting report  caused  a  sensation  both  here 
and  abroad.  The  platform  of  the  Labor  Party 
having  declared  for  Jewish  immigration  to 
Palestine,  the  President  discussed  the  sub- 
ject Informally  with  Prime  Minister-elect 
Attlee  at  Potsdam.  Attlee  seemed  sympa- 
thetic but  nothing  came  of  It;  so  In  Septem- 
ber 1945  the  President  dispatched  a  letUr 
to  the  newly-Installed  Prime  Minister  sug- 
gesting that  a  hundred  thousand  Jews  be 
Immediately  certified  to  enter  Palestine.  He 
called  attention  to  the  lamentable  plight  of 
these  unfortunate  sur\lvor8  who  were  bcii:g 
herded  by  the  Allied  troops  Into  concentra- 
tion camps  in  the  occupied  areas,  and  urged 
a  quick  decision. 

In  Congress  the  response  to  the  President's 
letter  was  spontaneous  and  spirited.  A  shout 
of  Joy  resounded  in  the  marble  corridors  of 
this  Nation's  Capitol.  A  concurrent  resolu- 
tion WPS  rushed  through  commending  the 
Presiclent  and  declaring  that  the  United 
States  .should  cooperate  with  Great  Britain, 
the  mandatory  power,  to  the  end  that  Pal- 
estine shall  be  opened  for  free  entry  of  Jews 
into  that  country  to  the  maximum  of  Its 
agricultural  and  economic  potentialities,  and 
that  there  shall  be  full  opportunity  lor  col- 
onization and  development. 

Prime  Minister  Attlee  countered  by  sug- 
gesting the  creation  of  a  Joint  committee, 
American  and  British,  to  study  the  Palestine 
problem  with  special  reference  to  Immigra- 
tion. That  maneuver  appeared  to  be  a  play 
for  time  to  give  the  Arab  world  an  opportu- 
nity to  organize  formidable  political  resist- 
ance.    That  is  what.  I  said  about  It  at  the 


time.      Events    have    proven    my    intuition 
correct. 

NeverthelesM,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment agreed  somewhat  reluctantly  to  this 
new  delay,  and  the  concentration  camps  con- 
tinued their  doleful  task.  For  the  men  and 
women  who  were  marking  time  In  these  un- 
happy institutions,  the  3  months  dragge^ 
slowly  into  history.  At  long  last.  \,(y^^^ 
the  anticipated  report  by  ♦^.^  Cominlttee  of 
Inquiry  was  annou"  ^.^(j  " 

To  those^  ^„  uj  ^Yio  have  championed  the 
^',«'?'.!shinent  of  a  Jewish  natioftal  home  in 
f^estlne  the  report  was  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment. As  a  final  disposition  of  the  Palestine 
problem.  It  was  and  is  unacceptable. 

However,  a  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  the  Immediat*  objectives  which  it 
outlines  to  relieve  the  present  lamentable 
situation  and  the  long-range  political  poli- 
cies which  should  be  worked  cut  once  again 
around  the  world  peace  conference  table. 
If  an  understanding  on  that  point  cculd  be 
had.  I  would  be  enthusiastic  about  the  re- 
port. It  is  far  better  than  I  had  anticipated. 
The  joint  committee  report  recommended, 
first,  that  lOO.COO  certificates  be  authorised 
Immediately  for  the  admission  into  Palestine 
of  Jews  who  have  been  the  victims  of  Nazi 
and  Fa.sclst  persecution;  secondly,  that  these 
certificates  be  awarded  as  far  as  possible  in 
1946,  and  that  actual  immigration  be  pushed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  conditions  would 
permit. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that 
restrictions  on  the  purchase  cf  land  by  the 
Jews  be  largely  removed  so  that  such  land 
might  be  available  for  the  prospective 
Immigrants. 

On  April  30,  1946.  President  Truman  gave 
the  committee  report  and  its  pressing  recom- 
mendation for  emergency  action  his  strong 
approval.  He  appeared  elated  that  his  orig- 
inal suggestion  for  the  Immediate  admission 
of  lOO.OCO  Jews  into  Palestine  had  been  en- 
dorsed unanlmouEly  by  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry.  It  was  a  complete 
vindication  of  his  position  at  Potsdam  and 
eltcrward. 

The  President  Issued  a  public  statement  on 
April  CO.  pointing  cut  that  the  report  Insures 
the  protection,  the  preservation,  and  the 
safeguarding  of  the  holy  pieces  In  Palestine, 
sacred  to  Moslem,  Christian,  and  Jew.  Fur- 
thermore, the  President  noted  that  pro- 
visions are  made  to  guarantee  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  the  Arab  population  as 
well  as  the  constant  Improvement  In  their 
cultural,  educational,  and  economic  position. 

Did  Prime  Minister  Attlee  issue  a  similar 
statement?  He  did  not.  Once  mere  he 
stalled.  He  desired  still  more  time  for  the 
Arab  chiefs  to  organize  their  political  resist- 
ance. Delay  again  was  his  secret  weapon. 
He  Insisted  that  to  make  his  own  commit- 
tee's report  effective  would  require  troops 
and  that  the  United  States  should  furnish 
the  troops.  He  shrewdly  surmised  that  such 
a  suggestion  would  develop  consternation  in 
America  and  c;ause  us  to  back  away. 
Strangely  enough  otir  own  State  Department 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  helped  him  pro- 
mote further  delay.  Evidently  our  State  D;?- 
partment  follows  the  British  Prime  Minister 
Instead  of  the  President  of  the  United  S^-ites. 
In  a  Jockeying  mocxl  It  Invited  parties  inter- 
ested to  present  further  arguments  for  or 
against  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
of  the  official  Commission  of  Inquiry.  After 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  given 
this  report  his  wholehearted  blessing  his 
State  Department  Invites  further  arguments. 
Little  wonder  we  are  shocked.  Small  wonder 
we  feel  frustrated.  There  Is  no  obvious  ex- 
planation for  such  behavior. 

Obviously  the  Near  East  Division  of  the 
State  Department  has  other  Irons  in  the  fire 
than  the  early  emptying  cf  Etiropean  concen- 
tration camps,  I  say  to  them,  "What  In  the 
name  of  God  are  you  waiting  for?    Don't 


you  reallM  that  men,  women,  and  children 
are  rotting  in  concentration  camps?  Pj»- 
tlence  with  you  has  become  a  vice,  ^.i^jifi^f 
delay  and  procrastlnaUon  r^nfil  be  toler- 
atcd.'*  After  an  oP;^..,,  determination  has 
been  reache<^-^,  ,^^  highest  level,  namely,  the 
°*5S  'J  the  President,  ordering  further  con- 
sultation and  comments  and  arguments 
amount  to  a  confession  of  diplomatic  bank- 
ruptcy. This  new  delay  can  only  confute 
an  otherwise  crystal-clear  proposal.  Delay 
and  muddying  the  waters  are  old  tricks  but 
hardly  worthy  of  highly  esteemed  American 
statesmen. 

Thirty  day^  for  comment*  or  sugjjestlons 
ordered  by  the  State  Department  after  the 
President  has  expressed  his  warm  approval. 
Evidently  more  time  Is  needed  to  build  up 
and  encourage  Arab  political  resistance.  The 
grand  mufti  of  Jerusalem,  Hitler's  old  pal. 
must  be  given  time  to  get  Into  action. 
Eleven  months  ago  President  Truman  made 
his  original  request  to  Prime  Minister  Attlee 
at  Potsdam  for  the  admission  to  Palestine  of 
the  surviving  Jews  of  central  Europe;  9 
months  ago  he  ofQclally  suggested  to  Attlee 
by  letter  that  ICO.OCO  Jews  be  given  Immigra- 
tion certificates  to  Palestine:  6  weeks  ago 
he  approved  the  Anglo-American  Commission 
of  Inquiry's  report  recommending  the  re- 
patriation of  100,000  Jews  in  Palestine;  last 
week,  according  to  the  press.  President  Tru- 
man offered  to  transport  100.000  European 
Jews  to  Palestine,  and  to  aid  In  their  re- 
housing and  resettlement  If  the  British  would 
agree  to  admit  them.  And  In  this  decisive 
hour  our  State  Department  orders  an  addi- 
tional 30  days'  delay  obviously  in  the  hopes 
that  more  and  bigger  protests  may  be  forth- 
coming. A  time  lor  arguments  Is  past.  A 
time  for  ccxjrdinated  action  between  Britain 
and  the  United  SUtes  Is  at  hand.  This  is 
at  least  one  proposal  which  Rtissla  has  not 
vetoed. 

The  immigration  of  100,000  Jews  Into 
Palestine  at  this  time  does  not  change  the 
basic  population  situation  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Arabs  now  outnumber  Jews  In 
Palestine  more  than  two  to  one  rnd  100.000 
additional  Jews  cannot  possibly  change  that  . 
ratio.  In  fact  the  more  Jews  who  go  to 
Palestine,  the  more  Arabs  is  the  country 
able  to  support,  If  100.000  Jews  migrate 
there  200.000  additional  Arabs  are  certain  to 
move  In  also.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Arafcs  are  free  to  migrate  there  and  that 
thousands  avail  themselves  of  that  privilege 
almost  daily. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  I  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
charge  that  the  admission  of  100.000  Jews  to 
Palestine  would  threaten  International  peace 
and  require  American  troops  to  maintaiu 
law  and  order.  There  Is  absolutely  no  basis 
for  Attlee's  tricky  allegation.  In  the  first 
place  please  note  the  Prime  Minister  did 
not  clear  his  demand  for  American  trcwps 
with  the  Anglo-American  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  where  his  top  generals  meet  regularly 
with  ours.  Nor  was  It  presented  confiden- 
tially to  President  Truman  as  It  would  have 
been  were  there  any  military  basis  for  it. 
Instead  It  was  given  with  a  blare  of  trumpets 
to  the  World  Press  so  that  the  Arab  poli- 
ticians would  bo  certain  to  take  notice. 
Attlee  reasoned  that  the  United  States 
would  not  take  his  suggestion  seriously  if 
handled  In  such  an  off-hand  manner  anl 
that  no  official  reply  would  be  forthccming. 
And  doubtless  It  was  hoped  that  the  Arabs 
would  Interpret  America's  failure  to  respond 
to  this  silly  suggestion  as  weakness  and  in- 
sincerity on  our  part. 

The  whole  Arab  world  has  practically  ro 
facilities  for  producing  or  even  repairing 
mcxlern  weapons  of  war.  Such  arms  as  they 
possess  today  have  been  given  to  them  by 
the  American  and  British  Governments.  At 
the  time  these  gifts  were  made  Hitler  was 
already  on  his  way  to  defeat.    The  German 
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and  Italian  Armies  were  out  of  north  Africa 
and  the  threat  to  the  Middle  East  was  over. 
l„  «uy  case,  any  observer  should  have  known 
that  th«.  A— -3  did  not  have  the  slightest  in- 
{*;  ioS  cTjoinin;  '^  ^^»^;i;^8  the^^. 
Why  arms  w^re  being  suTT'^^^^^  ^C'Sl 
ton  and  London  to  the  Arab  sU.:^  '^*™^~! 
-  to  be  solved.  However,  whatever  efletw.* 
arms  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  are  under 
the  control  of  the  American  and  British  Gov- 
ernments and  unless  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish Governments  tolerate  it,  these  arms  can- 
not be  used. 

Were  the  British  officials  as  truly  concerned 
^      over  the  danger  of  Aiab  military  uprisings 
as  they  profess  to  be.  and  were  this  the  one 
consideration  that  keeps  them  from  admit- 
ting displaced  persons  to  the  Jewish  national 
homeland,  they  would  have  prevented  the 
return  to  Palestine  of  the  well-known  Arab 
instigators  of  former  disorders.    Every  facil- 
ity i3  being  given  to  Arab  extremists  to  renew 
their  unbridled  Egitation.  and  now— In  one 
of  the  most  shameless  gestures  which  has 
ever  come  to  my  notice— the  war  criminal. 
Hitler's   friend,   the   traitor   against    Britain 
herself   in   time  of   war.   the   former  Grand 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  has  been  given  safe  con- 
duct on  board  a  British  airplane  to  Syria, 
from  whence  he  will  be  able  to  stir  up  more 
of  that  same  trouble  which  the  British  offi- 
cials pretend  to  fear.     If  BriUln  does  not 
want  trouble  why  Is  she  promoting  It? 

What  Is  involved  here  Is  the  most  serious 
question  which  can  be  raised  In  a  public  dis- 
cussion—the  question  of  good  faith.  One 
Fhouid  be  most  careful  about  questioning 
anyone's  good  faith,  but  when  the  British 
plead  for  American  troops  to  ward  off  an 
alleged  danger,  when  careful  study  shows  this 
danger  to  be  nonexistent:  when  the  British 
themselves  refrain  from  taking  the  elemen- 
tary precautions  that  would  be  called  for 
were  such  a  danger  present;  when  all  this  Is 
done  to  Justify  British  reluctance  to  under- 
take a  committed  course  of  action — then.  I 
submit,  it  Is  reasonable  to  say  that  In  this 
matter  the  British  Government  Is  acting 
without  the  least  shred  of  good  faith,  and 
that  this  entire  Issue  of  the  need  for  Ameri- 
can troops  Is  being  trumped  up  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  scaring  off  this  country  so  that 
they  may  be  left  to  continue  In  Palestine 
their  nefarious  and  shameful  policies  of  play- 
ing one  group  against  another  for  selfish 
purposes. 

The  absurdity  of  contemplating  any  war 
that  would  Involve  the  Arabs  In  serious 
difficulties  with  Britain  and  America  Is  un- 
thinkable. Trails-Jordan  and  Iraq  are  under 
effective  British  control  with  British  forces 
stationed  there.  The  rulers  of  Iraq  and 
E<»ypt  derive  tremendous  benefits  from 
British  oil  royalties.  anJI  the  major  part  of 
Ibn  Sauds  income  comes  from  British  sub- 
sidies and  American  oil  royalties.  Most  Arab 
nations  are  dependent  for  many  necessities. 
Including  food,  on  imports  which  can  reach 
them  only  from  British  and  American-con- 
trolled sources  and  in  British  or  American - 
controlled  ships.  In  addition,  the  ruling 
potentates  In  all  those  countries  are  mortally 
afraid  of  any  increase  of  Ruaslan  Influence 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  since  that  would 
result  In  the  growth  of  revolutionary  mass 
morements  and  the  total  loss  of  their  wealth 
and  political  power.  The  ruling  clasaes  look 
upon  Britain  and  America  as  their  only  safe- 
guard against  left-wing  movements  from  the 
Buuaes.  The  last  thing  they  will  ever  terl- 
fflffiy  contemplate  Is  war  with  us. 
-1  recall  TtTldly  that  a  full-fledged  pro- 
Azls  war  waged  by  Iraq  against  Brluin  was 
/  easily  suppressed  by  two  British  battalions  In 
/  •  couple  of  weeks.  Saudi  Arabian  rlfle-armed 
*"  horsemen  are  very  picturesque,  but  cannot 
be  taken  seriously  In  these  days  of  mecha- 
nised warfare.  A  Syrian  army  Is  beginning  to 
be  formed  under  British  Instructors.  The 
Trans -Jordan  army  Is  commanded  by  British 
oOcers.  Egypt,  the  mcwt  populated  and  de- 
vaioped  Arabic-speaking  country,  has  an  army 


of  22.000  m-armed  and  Ill-trained  conscripts, 
without  armor,  without  an  air  force,  and 
without  warships.  I  do  not  see  where  there 
arises  a  danger  to  peace  In  the  whole  Near 
East  which  cannot  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
small,  honest,  efficient  police  force.  No  won- 
der that,  when  questioned  on  this  point  by 
the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry 
'2  -"^liths  ago.  the  British  commanding  gen- 
eral  in  r^'^^t-ioe   stated   that,   even   if   the 

British  troops  were  t^  ^''""^^J •J'}^  ^Z^^ 
self-defense  formations  coul:!  ^iold  ^the  coun- 
try again^  any  combination  of  Ar^"  lo^ccs 
for  several  years  without  any  outside  suppoi  v. 
A  moment  ago  Dr.  Frymer  likened  the  out- 
burst of  Mr.  Secretary  Bevln  to  Nazi  propa- 
ganda.   As  I  read  his  unfortunate  statement 
I  could  not  help  thinking  "It  Is  the  voloe  of 
Bevln  but  the  words  of  Herr  Goebbels.    The 
British  are  masters  at  divide  and  rule."    Now, 
Secretary  Bevln  would  divide  America  Into 
two  camps,  he  would  array  the  balance  of 
the  country  against  the  Jews  In  New  York. 
He  has  stooped  to  anti-Semitism  to  gain  po- 
litical advantage  in  the  Middle  East.     Yes- 
terday President  Truman  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  three  of  his  Cabinet  Members  to 
work   out   the   details   of   the   migration   of 
100.030  European  Jews  to  Palestine.    Today. 
Mr.  Bevln  tells  the  President  of  the  Unl^ted 
States  that  there  are  no  details  to  work  out 
because  no  Jews  are  to  be  sent  there.    That, 
my   friends,   is   a   gratutlous   Insult   to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabi- 
net.   Harry    Truman    wUl     not    take    this 
affront  lying  down. 

Today's  press  discloses  that  President  Tru- 
man has  appointed  a  committee  of  three  at 
the  Cabinet  level  to  review  again  the  Pales- 
tine situation.  To  say  this  Is  disconcerting 
is  the  gross  In  understatements. 

Britain  has  proved  she  Is  unwilling  and 
unable  to  carry  out  her  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  Palestine  mandate.  I  most 
respectfully  suggest  that  she  relinquish  this 
mandate  now  and  turn  It  over  to  the  United 
States  to  administer.  She  Is  pressing  us  to 
assume  all  of  the  responsibilities.  We  should 
also  assume  the  decisions. 

One  Is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
clever  smoke  screen  has  been  laid  down  over 
Palestine  by  the  British  Government  which 
can  only  be  penetrated  by  an  aroused  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States.  Time  is  the 
Important  element,  and  time  Is  running 
against  us.  so  we  dare  not  falter.  We  must 
be  up  and  at  them.  Confusion  Is  their  strong 
right  arm  and  delay  Is  their  ally.  The  piti- 
able remnants  of  a  once-proud  European 
Jewry  pleading  for  deliverance  should  spur 
us  on  to  greater  action.  They  represent  this 
"one  world's"  forgotten  men.  For  them  we 
must  work  as  we  have  never  worked  before 
so  that  for  them  the  war  of  liberation  shall 
also  speli  victory. 


mander  of  Camp  Kilmer.  If  true,  this 
Is  surely  of  great  significance  under  the 
circumstances.   The  item  follows : 

TROOP  OVEEFLOW  AT  CAMP   KILMER 

Camp  Kilmeh.  N.  J..  May  15— A  backlog 
in  troops  destined  for  overseas  shipment 
has  caused  the  War  Department  to  send  an 
overflow  of  soldiers  from  here  to  Fort  Dlx. 
Col  Cecil  L,  Rutledge.  commanding  officer 
at  Camp  Kilmer,  only  receiving  depot  re- 
maining on  the  east  coast,  announced  yes- 
terday that  this  post  was  overcrowded  be- 
cause commanders  In  overseas  theaters  had 
not  -^•^ulsitioned  men  In  sufficient  numbers. 
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Troop  Overflow  at  Camp  Kilmer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGiER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  UASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1946 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  news  item  from  the  As- 
sociated Press  dated  at  Camp  Kilmer, 
N.  J.,  on  May  15.  This  would  seem  to 
be  positive  proof  that  we  do  not  need  a 
draft  to  get  replacements.  I  am  in- 
formed that  Col.  Cecil  L.  Rutledge.  who 
released  this  item  of  news,  has  been  re- 
called from  his  long-held  post  as  corn- 


Report  on  Handling  and  Distribuho-  ?' 
Army  Food 

EXTENSION  OF  RElvfARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1946 
Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time ago  the  War  Department  received 
a  report  on  Army  handling  of  food  sub- 
mitted by  a  special  civilian  committee 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

There  have  been  charges  in  the  press, 
made  by  reporters  themselves,  that  only 
portions  of  this  report  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  press,  with  some  of  the  more 
critical  parts  being  withheld. 

The  Republican  Congressional  Food 
Study  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  is  opposed  to 
.«;ecrecy  of  any  kind  during  peacetime  on 
a  subject  as  vital  as  food. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  War  for  a 
copy  of  this  report  so  that  the  informa- 
tion it  contains  could  be  made  available 
to  other  Members  of  Congress.  He  has 
graciously  provided  me  with  a  copy, 
from  which  the  classification  "Restrict- 
ed" has  been  removed. 

Because  of  the  unusual  interest  of 
other  Members  in  this  report,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  the  complete  text 
of  this  report  entitled  "A  Report  of  Army 
Food  Service  Activities— To  the  Secretary 
of  War": 

Hon.  ROEEHT  p.  Patterson, 
Secretary  of  War, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Eeak  Mb.  Secretary  :  Under  date  of  Augtist 
24.  1945.  each  member  of  the  committee  sub- 
scribing hereto  was  addressed  by  you  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Army  subsistence  activities.  Including 
storage,  distribution,  and  food  preparation 
have  bc^n  subjects  cf  great  Interest  to  the 
American  people.  The  public  Interest  has 
Increased  considerably  In  recent  months  be- 
c&vse  at  food  rationing. 

"Our  records  over  the  past  4  years  indicate 
that  ample  quantities  of  good  food  have  been 
made  available  to  Army  installations.  How- 
ever. In  view  of  world  food  shortages  and 
public  Interests  In  Army  subsistence,  I  be- 
lieve that  much  good  would  result  trcan  an 
Impartial  survey  of  our  subsistence  activities 
by  a  group  of  citizens  whose  business  is  con- 
cerned with  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  food." 

In  pursuing  your  instructions  the  commit- 
tee has  travelled  approximately  12.076  miles, 
and  has  visited  Army  ln£tallatlons  In  prac- 
tically   every    gecgraphlcal    section    of    the 


United  States,  thereby  assuring  committee 
members  of  a  general,  over-all  observation  of 
conditions  and  problems  In  Army  subsistence. 

Forty-two  posts,  camps,  stations,  and 
depots  as  detaUed  In  an  attached  appendix 
were  visited.  Included  were  22  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces.  7  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  8  of 
the  Army  Ground  Forces,  and  5  combined 
pests.  The  activities  at  the  various  stations 
Included  unit  replacement  and  school  train- 
ing centers  of  the  Ground  Forces,  technical, 
flying,  and  replacement  training  centers  of 
the  Air  Forces;  personnel  centers,  staging 
areas,  general,  and  convalescent  hospitals, 
redistribution  centers,  ports  of  embarkation, 
Echoo'.s  for  bakers  and  cooks,  regional  depots, 
end  replacement  training  areas  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces.  Troop  and  hospital  trains, 
troop  transports,  and  WSA  vessels  were  sur- 
veyed. 

More  than  250  messes  were  Inspected  serv- 
ing white  and  colored  troops,  healthy  and 
sick,  active  and  Inactive  men  and  women  of 
the  Army.  These  messes  Included  cafeteria, 
facil'"  aiyle.  and  plate  service  types,  ranging 
In  size  from  IT'^sses  serving  50  men  to  those 
accommodating  6.00 J. 

Food  handling  facilities  wT.'*  visited.  In- 
cluding commissaries,  dry  grocery  'store- 
houses, co'id  storage  plants,  bakeries,  central 
meat  cutting  plants,  and  central  pastry 
shops.  The  quality,  quantity,  and  condition 
of  food  In  storage  or  preparation  were  care- 
fully surveyed. 

Food  Service  personnel,  both  commissioned 
and  noncommissioned,  was  questioned  as  to 
experience  and  training,  grades  and  rates  of 
pay,  hours  of  duty,  and  general  working  con- 
ditions. ESciency  and  attitude  toward  mess 
duty  were  noted.  Observation  was  made  of 
the  system  of  training  Food  Service  person- 
nel and  of  the  methods  employed  in  training 
Instructors.  The  Army  system  of  organiza- 
tion for  mess  operation  was  also  studied. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  seven  '.f 
the  nine  members  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  you  had  served  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  during  the  war  as  Pood  Con- 
sultants to  the  Secretary  cf  War  and  were, 
therefore,  familiar  with  the  Pood  Service 
Program  of  the  Army  Service  Forces  and  with 
Army  messing  and  food  handling.  This 
wealth  of  previous  experience  proved  most 
helpful  to  the  committee  on  Its  present 
mission. 

After  studious  consideration  your  commit- 
tee desires  to  report  to  you  herewith  its 
unanimous  findings,  observations,  and  recom- 
mendations as  a  result  of  an  Impartial  sur- 
vey of  Army  subsistence  In  the  Continental 
United  States. 

QTJAUTT    OF    FOOD 

The  food  purchased  for  Army  use  Is  good 
quality,  standard  merchandise  of  the  type 
normally  used  by  American  people  of  moder- 
ate means.  This  class  cf  food  represents  the 
greatest  economy  In  food  procurement,  ex- 
cluding the  low  grade  prcduct  which  tends  to 
waste  because  of  Inferior  quality,  and  also 
excluding  the  fancy  grade  obtainable  only  at 
premium  prices. 

STATUS  AND  CONDmON  OF  FOOD  STOCKS 

In  our  observation  food  stocks  held  at  mcst 
posts,  particularly  dry  groceries,  are  sub- 
stantially In  excess  of  the  45-day  maximum 
authorized  by  the  War  iJepartment.  Post 
sales  officers  disclosed  the  fact,  verified  by  us, 
that  regional  depoU  had  made  forced  Issue  d 
quantities  of  unneeded  commodities,  such  an 
sugar,  flour,  canned  fruit  Juices,  and  other 
canned  goods,  and  that  market  centers  simi- 
larly had  overshlpped  to  posts  supplies  of 
vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  and  meat;  all  this 
In  a  perlcd  of  critical  civilian  shortages. 

Control  of  dry  grocery  stocks  on  Army  posts 
Is  a  responslbUlty  of  the  regional  depots  and 
monthly  inventory  reports  rendered  by  the 
post  to  the  depot  are  presumed  to  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  checking  requisitions  and  supply- 
ing the  correct  amount  of  different  Items  to 
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maintain  the  proper  Inventory  balance.  The 
subsistence  division.  Office  of  the  Quarter- 
master General,  has  neither  record  nor  con- 
trol of  transactions  between  the  depot  and  a 
post.  No  method  Is  presently  available  by 
which  this  division  can  establish  a  reliable 
record  of  post  stocks,  although  post  Inven- 
tories, In  cur  opinion,  amount  to  more  In 
tonnage  than  that  which  Is  stocked  In 
regional  depots  and  necessarily  should  be 
calculated  as  part  of  available  domestic  sup- 
plies In  any  planning  for  future  procurement. 

Lack  of  proper  control  In  requisition  and 
distribution  of  post  stocks  Is  resulting  In  a 
serious  loss  of  food.  In  the  coxuse  of  Its  spot 
checking  the  committee  found,  for  Instance, 
500.000  pounds  of  flour  badly  Infested 
with  weevil,  10.000  pounds  of  wormy  dried 
fruits.  1.000  or  more  cases  of  unusable  de- 
teriorated canned  milk.  14,000  pounds  of 
musty  or  mildewed  macaroni  and  spaghetti, 
1,000  or  more  bags  of  coffee  which  had  Ijeen 
roasted  for  more  than  90  days.  Many  other 
significant  Instances  were  noted  of  supplies 
which  had  deteriorated  In  storage  through 
improper  requisition   and  distribution. 

Further  serious  losses,  principally  in 
perishable  supplies,  are  caused  by  improper 
storage  practices.  Crates  of  spoiled  beets, 
•>«.aches,  lettuce,  celery,  and  melons  were 
founu  Cn  '^^e  P<**-  Slimy  beef  at  other  posts 
was  caused  by  ir^oroper  storage  at  high 
temperature.  Incorrect  :**cklng  in  ware- 
houses resulted  in  the  crushing  oi  p*~l£hable 
products.  Contamination  of  butter  and  eggs 
stored  with  fish  and  onions,  mixed  storage 
of  dairy  products  with  smoked  meats,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  failure  to  maintain  cor- 
rect cold-storage  temperatures  were  not  un- 
commonly noted.  At  most  posts  no  system  is 
employed  by  which  commodities,  such  as 
beef,  eggs,  etc..  are  marked  to  show  the  date 
of  receipt,  and.  therefore,  the  products  last 
received  are  often  Issued  ahead  of  stocks 
longer  on  hand.  Many  cold-storage  rooms 
were  foimd  to  be  without  reliable  thermom- 
eters, hence  there  could  be  no  accuracy  In 
checking,  correcting,  and  controlling  tem- 
peratures. In  only  Isolated  Instances  was 
there  found  any  visible  directive  or  Instruc- 
tion to  personnel  as  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture to  be  maintained  In  different  storage 
rooms  for  the  various  classes  of  perishable 
supplies. 

Another  observed  cause  of  waste  Is  the  ap- 
parent failure  of  Inspectors  to  require  con- 
tractors to  mark  packages  as  prescribed  In 
specifications.  Very  few  canned  goods  in- 
spected by  us  show  on  the  exterior  of  the 
case  the  date  of  packing,  which  is  necessary 
If  the  oldest  supplies  are  to  be  used  ahead 
of  others.  Spveral  Instances  were  noted 
where  the  milling  date  stamped  on  bags  of 
flour  was  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which 
the  committee  visited  the  posts.  We  found 
flour  delivered  to  post  warehouses  which  had 
no  date  of  milling  stamped  on  bags  or  tags. 

Inspection  failures  resulting  In  acceptance 
of  Inferior  quality  merchandise  mxist  also  be 
recorded.  At  one  post  275  crates  of  can- 
taloupes were  received  which  were  too  green 
and  Immature  to  ripen  before  spoilage.  At 
another  depot  14  carloads,  representing  16,- 
800  cases,  of  rancid  peanut  butter  were  found 
which  bad  only  recently  been  received  from 
the  contractor. 

ACZaVACT  AND  AKaANCEMDfT  OF  FACltmSS 

Dry-Storage  wareboxises  In  the  main  are 
adequate  anJ  well  located  for  efficient  han- 
dling of  cargo  eltber  by  truck  or  rail.  In- 
terior arrangement  and  sanitary  condition 
of  storage  rooms  are  generally  satisfactory. 

Cold-storage  warehouses  are  deemed  to  be 
adequate  In  most  instances  where  proper 
storage  activities  are  conducted.  There  are 
exceptions,  such  as  at  Port  Sheridan  and 
Cbanute  Field,  where  cold-storage  facilities 
are  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  purposes 
served. 

Generally  speaking  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  planning,  equipment,  and  opera- 


tion of  post  bread  bakeries  are  superior  to 
all  other  Army  food  preparation  activities. 
Bread  bakeries,  however,  are  not  uniform  In 
design  and  are  obsolete  and  unsatisfactory 
at  a  number  of  permanent  poets.  Bakeries 
installed  between  1938  and  1941  were  not 
planned  for  efficient  and  practical  operation. 
Subsequent  installations  are  weU  designed. 

Central  meat-cutting  plants  and  central 
pastry  shops  are  innovations  In  the  Army. 
Processing  of  food  In  these  facilities  results 
In  a  superior  product  and  considerable  econ- 
omy. We  believe  that  their  installation 
should  be  mandatory  at  all  Army  ixwts  of 
sizable  strength  and  that  construction  and 
arrangement  of  these  faculties  should  be 
standardized  throughout  the  Army. 

Equipment  for  bakeries  and  central  meat- 
cuttinf  plants  has  been  standardized  in 
tables  of  allowances  which  in  our  opinion 
provides  adequate  modern  machinery  and 
utensils  for  efficient  operation. 

Kitchen  and  mess  halls  (we  would  hope 
that  the  latter  might  be  officially  designated 
as  dining  haUs)  have  been  designed  to  fit 
every  organization  from  a  small  detachment 
eating  place  to  the  large  cafeterias  serving 
6.000  men.  Exceptional  messing  Installa- 
tions were  noted  at  the  convalescent  hospital 
of  Brooke  General  Hospital.  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, and  at  Fltzslmons  General  Hospital. 
Denver,  Colo.  These  might  well  serve  as 
models  in  future  planning. 

We  firmly  believe  that  an  immediate  study 
should  be  made  to  develop  better  plans  for 
coil^ruction  and  arrangement  of  dining 
halls  and  ii':?''^^*-  and  thiis,  in  the  light  of 
modern  concepts,  p— '^-de  the  basis  for 
standardized  design  in  futufC  fcastruction 
and  in  the  correction  of  errors  In  pr**fcat 
installations.  The  widely  varied  experience 
In  feeding  millions  of  men  during  the  war 
should  prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
this  effort. 

Equipment  for  various  types  and  sixes  of 
kitchens  and  dining  halls  has  been  prescribed 
In  tables  of  allowances  and  tables  of  equip- 
ment, but  this  prescribed  equipment  has  not 
been  generally  Installed. 

An  outstanding  deficiency  in  kitchen 
equipment  is  the  lack  of  iiut^iiments  for  de- 
termining and  controlling  range  oven  tem- 
peratures. It  was  also  observed  In  a  number 
of  instances  that  the  insufficiency  of  hot 
water  for  dishwashing  machines  prevented 
proper  sterilization  of  trays  and  utensils. 
Correction  Is  Important  and  should  not  prove 
difficult. 

Cafeteria  counter  and  steam  table  fixtures 
and  utensils  In  messes  lack  uniformity.  The 
mlsxise  of  one  piece  of  standard  equipment  is 
particularly  objectionable.  This  is  the  12- 
Inch  deep  food  pan  supplied  for  steam  tables:. 
By  the  time  the  top  6  inches  of  the  food  In 
this  pan  Is  served  the  remaining  food  Is  a 
broken  up  mass  which  presents  a  most  un- 
attractive appearance  and  causes  food  wast- 
age. Deep  pans  may  well  be  employed  for 
soups,  gravies,  cream-style  com,  green  peas, 
and  other  similar  foods,  but  standardized 
shallow  pans  should  certainly  be  provided 
for  sliced  meats,  omelets,  fragile  vegetables, 
and  all  similar  foods.  A  considerable  amount 
of  chipped  enamelware  Is  in  use.  This  U  both 
uiisightly  and  a  hazard  to  health.  The  use 
of  enamelware  should  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  replacement  with  stainless  steel  or 
similar  metal  can  be  obtained. 

Food  carts  utilized  In  bosi^tals  to  trans- 
port hot  food  from  the  kitchen  to  the  wards 
are  not  satisfactory.  Further  engineering 
research  should  be  conducted  on  food  carts 
to  Instire  the  proper  delivery  of  hot  food  to 
the  hospital  patient. 

The  reduction  of  the  Army  to  lU  peacetime 
strength  will  cause  many  existing  Army  post* 
to  l9e  discontinued.  The  modem  eqxilpment 
m  bread  Ijakerles,  meat-cutting  plants,  pas- 
try shops,  dining  hails,  and  kitchens  at  these 
posts  should  by  aU  means  be  inventoried  and 
salvaged  for  the  needed  efficient  equipment  o< 
permanent  Army  posts. 
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ntZPARATION    AND    StSVTCE    OF    rOOD 

In  general,  the  preparation  and  service  of 
food  in  Army  messes  are  inefficient  and  waste- 
ful. The  ccoking  and  the  serving  of  food  are 
definitely  below  the  accepted  practices  of 
commercial  hotels  and  restaurants.  We  re- 
gret to  report  that  in  many  messes  sanitary 
conditions  are  inexcusably  substandard. 

Our  observatlonG  convince  us  that  the  fail- 
ure to  make  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
use  of  facilities  and  food  in  the  Army  is 
due  to— 

(a)  The  general  inferior  quality  of  person- 
nel assigned  to  food  preparation. 

(b>  Unsatisfactory  conditions  of  pay  and 
rank  of  Army  food  persoimel. 

(c)  Laxity  and  incompetence  of  supervi- 
sion. 

(d)  Inadequacy  of  training. 
Inferiority  of  personnel :  As  to  the  Inf erior- 

-  Ity  of  personnel  in  food  preparation,  it  ap- 
pears to  this  committee  to  be  the  result  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  of  a  failure  of  the  War 

*Department  and  of  too  many  commanding 
officers  to  appreciate  the  vital  importance  of 
good  and  palatable  food  in  a  soldiers  life. 
Almost  everjnfchere  in  our  travels  we  listened 
to  dissertations  on  the  value  of  food  to  a  sol- 
dier's health,  efficiency,  and  morale.  Unfor- 
tunately In  all  too  many  Instances  this  vocal 
Interest  In  food  was  not  reflected  in  the 
kitchens  and  dming  halls. 

The  committee  is  of  one  mind  in  its  opin- 
ion that  tliis  personnel  problem  must  be 
squarely  met  and  sympathetically  considered 
by  the  War  Department  before  preparation 
and  Eer%-ice  of  food  in  tl.e  Army  can  be  im- 
proved to  the  ^Uindards  desired  and  possible 
of  attr^jiment. 

Tuder  the  existing  system  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  operation  of  messes  belongs  to  In- 
dividual organization  commanders.  Many  of 
the.^c  officers  have  so  little  appreciation  of 
the  effect  of  food  services  upon  their  men 
that  they  persist  in  transferring  trained  cooliis 
from  their  food  duty  to  line  duty,  and  evi- 
dence no  conscience  In  sending  men  of  in- 
ferior mental  or  physical  condition  to  schools 
for  training  in  the  preparation  and  service  c  f 
food.  In  this  regard  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
mcinbers  of  this  conunlttce  who  have  served 
M  coDsultanU  to  tb«  O0te«  of  the  QuarUr- 
mtmtw  General  or  to  tto«  eonunaoding  gen< 
*rai  rif  «crTic«  cofninand«,  agrae  that  the  ob- 
.  of  the  1M3  trxjd  lenrtce  pTf^tram 
•^■,u,^  have  been  reached  in  naojr  liutances 
If  cfitnmHtuUnn  tjOU'tn  had  pat»m»»4  P^optt 
appi9«t»Hon  nt  ibe  impoitmM^  '  ^  fi  and 
MMMvtiee.   It  1$  tmammmJK  tuiw 

MMMi  itfon  k«  Mi^  fcr  uw 

WMf#f  nt#  MMMMMi> 

tiiM  *  iMJiMl  rtiirtniiwi>  w  Mi«y»,  %h»% 
!•  Milit  Mm  iMti  yw  «l  f«Nl  In  tiM  Amir  u  M 
mmn%ia\  %»  4*ffl«p  In  tfefy  eel>*i<m  M  eom- 

HMMtODMljWWItMl  »  i»^i9*f  ii»Mf«iHt«indlfiff 

e(  loodr  TnU  ean  be  M«omptt«he4  m  p^ti  l»y 
r«qtilrtn«  every  ciail  ami  mid  grMie  oMoer, 

wbo  bad  '       u«ly  done  ao,  to  attend  a 

UMlay  t>    .  .iriiiou  and  mew  manege- 

BMDt  aitd  \)i  requiring  all  newly  commit- 
■loned  officers  to  attend  a  30-day  school  on 
the  subjects.  A  carefully  planned  mess  man- 
agement course  of  30  days'  duration  might 
properly  be  included  in  the  curriculum  cf 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  enabling  grad- 
uate officers  to  realize  the  Importance  of 
good  food  service  and  to  poeaesa  a  knowledge 
of  food  service  direction. 

Pay  and  rank  of  personnel:  A  principal 
contribution  to  a  successful  civilian  feeding 
cqperation  is  the  skill  and  interest  of  cooks 
and  other  employees  in  food  preparation. 
The  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  efQciency  dis- 
played by  a  commercial  employee  depends 
almoet  entirely  on  his  rate  of  pay.  hours  of 
duty,  working  conditions,  and  a  sense  of 
Importance  of  his  work  impressed  upon  him 
by  bis  employer.  Tbeee  simple  concepts 
ssem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  Army 


In  planning  for  the  personnel  to  conduct  the 
operation  of  Its  food  service. 

Conditions,  rates  of  pay,  grade,  and  oppor- 
ttmltles  for  promotion  In  Army  messes  must 
be  such  as  to  induce  good  quality  men  to 
desire  food-preparation  assignment  and  make 
food  service  a  career.  One  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  securing  or  retaining  good  men 
for  Army  messes  is  an  unfortunate  attitude 
throughout  the  Army  that  mess  work  is 
menial.  One  of  the  most  severe  blows  re- 
cently dealt  to  food  service  was  the  assign - 
ment  of  prisoners  of  war  as  kitchen  police 
or  cook's  assistants  in  American  Army  messes. 
This  Immediately  degraded  kitchen  duty  to 
the  level  of  a  task  to  b3  performed  by  prison- 
ers. The  committee  also  desires  here  to  re- 
port Instances  in  its  observation  where  our 
soldiers  were  required  to  perform  kitchen 
police  duty  as  punishment  for  infractions  of 
military  regulations. 

In  most  combat  organizations  cocks  and 
mess  sergeants  hold  the  grades  and  ratings 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  Tables  of  Or- 
ganization, but  In  a  great  many  of  the  messes 
In  the  Army  Service  Forces,  established  grades 
and  ratings  are  not  held  by  mess  personnel. 
Instances    were    found    where    privates    and 
privates  first  class  were  performing  the  du- 
ties of  statr  and  technical  sergeants.    At  ;,»;§ 
post  the  central  pastry  shOT>  ^^5  -jtider  the 
supervision  of  a  corp*^^",^  although  the  shop 
was  staffed  W^Vn  civilian  bakers  being  paid 
frori  8:xty  to  seventy  dollars  per  week.     In 
ah   Army  hospital   an   enlisted   man   with   a 
technician,  fourth-grade  rating,  drawing  $78 
per  month  was  working  with  civilian  cooks 
who  were  being  paid  $€0  per  week.    The  fact 
that  a  man  Is  In  uniform  does  not  deprive 
him  of  his  Intelligent  sense  of  proportions. 
In  Army  messes  cooks  work  an  average  of  63 
hours  per  week.    Their  duties  are  demanding 
and  are  performed  under  conditions  that  are 
far  from  attractive.    At  one  camp  we  Inter- 
viewed a  recruit  who  had  spent  3  of  his  first 
4  days  in  the  Army  on  kitchen  police  duty, 
from  5  a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.    Men  v.-ill  not  elect 
to  remain  on  kitchen  assignment  unless  given 
pay  and  grade  sufficiently  attractive  to  com- 
pensate for  the  hard  work  and  long   hours 
involved. 

Ou7  to  the  rapid  discharge  of  men  from 
the  Army  and  the  fact  that  skilled  cooks  and 
tnrsfl  sergeant.'*  are  for  the  most  part  men 
with  eonatderrabl^  service  nr  ab^ve  averagn 
age,  at  leaet  M  perretit.  of  the  men  formprly 
wrfrkinc  In  l«ey  me**  pf/«lMon«  havf  been  di^- 
tharired  and  \hf\r  f  placemen' <  have  had  M 
\tit\uiPt,  In  f'ifxi  *^T'i\r-.  Th«M  feplacemenit 
af»pafer»«l7  de<if»  l-i  ».'■'•♦  t-  '--^     >|4,iy  ^^^ 

Epi  >nti  til  'hi"  Attnf.  '*  Ui*ntii 

HeHvn  #lHjr  Ihfoi**  • 


i\ttnt  eootw  ftui  ■  n 

lit  thf  Mrvtce  stmpiy  Ui  escape  rurther  kitchen 
drudgery. 

Supervision:  The  supervision  of  mesa  cp> 
eriition  at  the  present  time  is  not  competent. 
Offi.ers  are  too  often  designated  as  post  focd- 
service  supervisors  or  mfS3  supervisoro  merely 
because  regulations  require  an  appointment 
and  without  regard  to  qualification.  With 
the  importance  we  attach  to  thrse  positions 
ic  is  regrettable  that  officers  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  focd  or  mess  management 
should  b2  perfunctorily  assigned  to  these  re- 
sponsibilities. In  numerous  instances  we 
found  clerks,  salesmen,  mail  carriers  in  civil- 
ian life,  intelligent  and  well-meaning  men, 
but  without  experience,  training,  background, 
or  natural  adaptability  placed  In  charge  of 
baking  operations,  cold-storage  warehouses. 
and  food  preparation  and  service;  in  all  of 
which  technical  skill  and  knowledge  are  pre- 
requisites to  good  management. 

We  have  observed  that  too  often  food  serv- 
ice officers  have  multiple  duties  which  so 
divide  their  time  as  to  deny  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  proper  food  supervision.    At  one  post 


an  officer  with  no  training  in  messing  duties 
was  the  supervisor  of  40  messes^an  impos- 
sible job  If  the  work  were  to  be  reasonably 
well  done.  It  was  generally  observed  that 
where  qualified  and  Interested  ofBcers  were 
assigned  to  supervisory  responsibilities  In 
food  service  and  permitted  to  devote  time  to 
the  task,  the  operation  of  messes  was  invari- 
ably of  a  respectable  nature.  ^  ^  .  ,  . 
Training:  The  committee  visited  schools  for 
bakers  and  cooks  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Fort  Riley. 
Fort  Sill  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Fort  Knox,  Port  Benning,  and  Camp 
Lee  end  noted  the  courses  of  Instruction  of- 
fered at  the  schools  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee that  methods  of  Instruction  are  in  keep- 
ing with  modern  techniques,  and  that  courses 
of  instruction  are  reasonably  well  planned 

We  believe  the  8  weeks  allotted  for  the 
training  of  cooIm  Is  insufficient. 

There  is  no  centralized  responsibility  for 
acsignment  of  students  to  these  schools  from 
Army  Service  Forces.  Army  Ground  JforCCl 
and  Army  Air  Forces.  The  respgnsij;!,.^  fcf 
the  operation  of  schools  for  ^-nfers  and  cooks 
rests  with  the  coir^.^_;i^g  genera's  of  the 
service  cor^.,,s7^<ls.  These  officers,  being  wlth- 
o''*,  jarisdiction  over  the  Ground  and  A.r 
forces  in  their  areas,  have  no  way  of  arrang- 
ing for  student  quotas  other  than  to  Inform 
the  Ground  and  Air  Forces  that  they  are  at 
libertv  to  send  students  up  to  a  certain  num- 
ber. Generals  of  the  service  commands  are 
without  authority  properly  to  screen  student 
personnel  to  determine  Interest  In  or  adapta- 
bilitv  to  food-service  work. 

Tliis  training  activity  prior  to  1943  was  a 
part  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  the 
Quartermaster.  General  was  responsible  for 
the  training,  rating,  assignment  and  transfer 
of  all  Instructor  personnel.  Because  of  this 
fact  most  of  the  Instructor  perfonnel  now  at 
the  schools  belongs  to  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  There  appears  to  be  no  regulation 
which  stipulates  that  Instructors  shall  come 
from  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  means  whereby  Instructors  can 
be  obtained  or  trained  except  by  sclrctlng  the 
best  available  mess  sergeant*  within  the 
service  command  for  assignment  as  school  in- 
structors. This  method  does  provide  a  sem- 
blance of  training  but  ordinarily  will  not  de- 
velop Instructors  above  the  level  of  the  best 
Insiructor  v/ho  hfipppns  to  b?  at  the  achool. 
If  the  be«;t  Instrucifjr  at  the  achool  ie  medio- 
tre,  there  Is  a  danger  that  the  men  wnt  to 
♦  he  iK-hif>l  to  fjt,  thetnaelVfA  for  »n-Mict»on 
will  not  go  beyond  medloerlty  ifr»»t« 

«„,  I.  inf»/tmed  that  a  »r\viti\  Wh    .         •  !•/  e»* 
<1  hi  tH«  (|«iH>f«>tm>«ftfef  0#t<erffl  at 
I  '^  im  »tt¥»hf^ii  eduftali'ti  t>t  l*ai»ef»' 
g«'  mh'tii  UiKint*iU>t0,    l»»  tfur  tfum* 
"(i«»»  apregif*  "  *    ''  '    ''     i 

■i  It  I*  H<^ni«i'  .  .        <« 

(Uif  iM)y  iMKtriM^t/^f'^  uttj/  »»»ia"l 

i>y  all  Mho/iitf  In  f" 

Kxcept  M  above  iioiecl  the  fomtnlttee  be* 
Uwes  that,  In  generdt,  the  prett^tit  trulntug 
systom  cannot  prtjducs  desired  results  and 
should,  therefore,  be  changed.  la  our  cplu- 
Ion,  the  responsibility  for  staffing  and  cper- 
nt'ng  all  bakers'  and  cooks'  schools  should 
rest  with  one  central  agency  of  the  War  De- 
partment. It  Is  further  believed  that  sub- 
stantial economy  In  manpwDwer  could  be 
effected  and  better  Instruction  given  by 
abolishing  the  nine  Service  Command  Schools 
In  the  United  States  and  establishing  at  throe 
or  four  large  Army  posts  training  centers  for 
mess  personnel,  and  also  one  Food  Service 
Academy  for  the  training  of  instructors  and 
for  research  In  the  field  of  mess  manaprement. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  benefits  of 
centralized  training  responsibility  is  the 
work  of  educating  bakery  managers  by  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  during  1942-43.  Using 
the  facilities  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Baking  and  Its  staff  of  expert  civilian  in- 
structors, the  Quartermaster  Corps  graduat- 
ed 36  baker  managers  in  each  of  12  successive 
classes.     The   successful   operation    of    field 
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and  garrison  bakeries  at  home  and  on  every 
battle  front  during  the  war  can  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  excellence  of  that  training. 

OBGANIZA'nON 

The  Army  has  no  specialized  organization 
specifically  responsible  for  food-service  ac- 
tivities, in  1943  the  Army  Service  Forces 
created  a  staff  agency  in  the  Ofttce  of  The 
Quartermaster  General  commissioned  merely 
to  guide  and  to  advise  In  this  work.  "The  Air 
Forces  subsequently  adopted  a  somewhat 
similar  program  and  In  1945  the  War  Depart- 
ment put  Into  effect  a  food-conservation 
program.  The  responsibility  for  selecting, 
training,  and  assigning  mess  personnel  re- 
mains decentralized,  and  the  operation  of 
messes  is  still  the  responsibility  of  organiza- 
tion commanders,  most  of  whose  time  and 
energy  is  devoted  to  training  soldiers  for 
combat  or  to  directing  the  activities  of  com- 
mand organizations. 

In  cur  Army  the  Signal  Corps,  as  an  inde- 
pendent function,  trains  radar  operators  and 
assumes  responsibility  for  their  work.  Simi- 
larly, the  Medical  Corps  trains  and  employs 
hospital  and  other  technicians,  and  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  trains  construction  experts.  The 
planning  of  meals  and  the  preparation  and 
service  of  food  require  the  combination  of 
science  and  rkill.  We  thoroughly  believe 
that  cooks,  mess  managers,  meat  cutters, 
breed  and  pastry  bakers  should  be  classed  as 
skilled  workmen.  We  also  believe  that  their 
training  and  the  control  of  their  mess  opera- 
tions should  be  under  the  authority  and  di- 
rection cf  a  central  Army  agency,  as  is  true 
in  the  above-mentioned  technical  services. 

The  Transportation  Corps  In  1943-44  de- 
veloped central  messing  organizations  for 
troop  trains,  transports,  and  for  its  fixed 
installations  at  porta  of  embarkation  and 
staging  areas.  The  Food  Service  Branch, 
Office  of  The  Quartermaster  General,  spon- 
sored this  work  and  also  developed  similar 
organization  for  ASF  redistribution  centers. 
Their  experience  clearly  demonstrated  the 
efficiency  and  desirability  of  this  centralized 
type  of  operation.  It  la  our  recommenda- 
tion that  this  system  be  expanded  Into  an 
over-all  Army  program  and  that  the  food 
personnel  involved  be  assigned  to  a  central- 
ized agency— a  Pood  Service  Corps  similar  In 
organization,  authority  and  Independence  to 
the  Signal,  Medical  and  Engineer  Corpa.  A 
Pood  Service  Corpa,  charged  with  complete 
reaponilblllty  Un  feeding  the  Army,  would 
provide  the  means  whereby  tbe  otottaelet 
which  bow  conlftrtit  food  aefvlcef  cottld  b« 
feadlly  removed,  tterrtiitd  of  ptup^t  t^ittU' 
iff  and  a(/tltude  ctnild  be  aelert^d  »«f  Initial 
»«al««i»M»«».    1t%pmmm6  »bd  tralb^d  a/rt* 

fMVMl  mtm  m4  wlm§  «5h»if»Ji'   »<»«,*»•«' 
SfMtM  M4  iMH#r  ftf  wmMfMnH  mu,f 

WdfMtiff  Mm  Mti  ioiMlttuw*  wottM  mu- 
•MtmMi  of  •  hJf»»#r  ♦»»•  ^  ri'i^^in  «» '««* 
duty  and,  If  dignity  and  recognltloii  were 
added  to  tbla  wort,  the  personnel  would 
nio*t  probably  becoroa  career  men. 
BcoPB  or  ACTjviTiza  or  a  rooo  beivici  coira 
The  Food  Service  Corps  as  here  proposed 
should  be  charged  with  the  duty  and  full 
responsibility  of  food  procurement,  opera- 
tion of  commissaries,  dry  and  cold  storage 
warehouses,  ration  break-down  points,  the 
planning  of  standard  diets,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  all  messes,  meat -cutting  plants,  bread 
and  pastry  bakeries,  and  other  facilities  re- 
lating to  Army  food.  Tbe  Food  Service  Corps 
should  prepare  specifications  for  food,  food 
machinery,  food  handling  equipment  and 
fixtures,  dishes,  tools  and  utensils.  It 
should  have  final  approval  over  the  design 
and  arrangement  of  buildings  and  space  used 
for  food  handling  and  consumption  and  for 
the  lay-out  of  machinery  and  equipment. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   A   FOOD   SERVICE   CORPS 

Under  yotir  letter  of  appointment  and  in- 
■tructlon  to  members  of  this  committee  it 


might  poaslbly  be  deemed  beyond  the  scope 
of  our  mission  to  suggest  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion for  a  proposed  Food  Service  Corps. 
Having  definitely  recommended  to  you  a 
program  for  a  Food  Service  Corps,  we  believe 
u^at  organization  may  properly  be  consid- 
ered an  integral  part  thereof.  Accordingly 
we  have  conferred  With  officers  of  the  Army 
whose  knowledge  of  Army  food  problems  and 
organization  Is  held  in  the  highest  regard. 
We  herewith  submit  a  tentative  plan  for 
your  consideration. 

While  statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the 
number  or  percentage  of  personnel  perma- 
nently assigned  to  the  food  duties  previously 
enumerated,  it  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  6  percent  of  the  Army  strength  Is  pres- 
ently so  engaged.  If  this  estimate  is  ap- 
proximately correct,  a  mlUlon-man  Army 
would  call  for  a  Food  Service  Corps  with  a 
strength  of  around  60,000  ofBcers  and  en- 
listed men. 

The  headquarters  staff  should  be  set  up 
on  operational  lines  such  as: 

(a)  Procurement,  depot  storage  and  distri- 
bution. 

(b)  Sales  commissaries,  dry  and  cold  stor- 
age warehousing,  ration  break-down  and 
issue. 

(c)  Bread  and  pastry  bakeries  and  coffee- 
roasting  plants. 

(d)  Central  meat  cutting  and  fat  render- 
ing plants.  Ice  cream  manufacturing  plants, 
fluid  milk  distribution. 

(e)  Pood  machinery  and  equipment. 

(f)  Mess  management  and  operation. 

(g)  Training,  and  direction  of  food  service 
schools  and  other  training  agencies. 

(h)  Administration,  logistics,  statistics,  and 
fiscal. 

The  nimaber  of  operation  personnel  as- 
signed to  any  part  of  the  work  should  be 
on  a  volume  basis,  provision  to  be  made  for 
the  rapid  shifting  of  personnel  as  voltune 
may  vary. 

Supervisory  personnel  should  Include: 

(a)  For  each  Army  and  service  command 
or  overseas  base,  a  Director  of  Food  Service 
in  the  grade  of  colonel  or  lieutenant  colonel. 

(b)  For  each  divialon  and  post,  camp  or 
station,  a  food  service  supervisor  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  or  major.  This  grade 
should  also  be  in  charge  of  tbe  Food  Service 
Academy. 

(c)  Tot  each  regiment  or  equivalent 
atrength  in  consolidated  mesae*  or  provl- 
alonid  organizations,  a  mese  supervisor  In  tbe 
fTMl*  of  captain  of  flrat  lieutenant, 

(d;  for  eaeh  battel  km  or  equlttlent 
•tftfiftli  In  twcvldl'rtial  rffganl/iatlone  tn  eatt' 
a(dMl«t#d  meM#fi.  a  tr>eM  steward  Ifi  the  gfMM 
&f  wttftMni  *M§»l  m  Waaler  **^t*iini, 


nlcal  sergeants,  and  mesa  aupervlaore  or  as- 
sistant supervisors  should  be  master  sergeants 
or  warrant  officers. 

Because  of  extra  hours  of  labor  and  tbe 
hard  work  involved,  the  pay  of  mess  person- 
nel should  exceed  that  of  other  men  of  equal 
rank  to  remove  caxises  for  discontent  and 
to  create  a  spirit  of  interest  in  food  aervlce. 
The  second  cook,  for  example,  in  addition  to 
being  a  corporal,  should  receive  additional 
pay  of  $15  per  month.  Special  pay  should 
be  allotted  to  managers  and  operators  of 
bakeries,  pastry  shops,  and  meat-cutting 
plants. 

As  previously  Indicated,  the  duty  of  cook's 
helper  or  kitchen  police  has  unfortunately 
been  classed  as  menial  or  degrading.  Men 
assigned  to  this  work  ustially  are  on  duty 
long  hours.  It  is  believed  that  this  task 
should  be  classified  as  a  straight  millUry 
duty  to  which  every  man  except  noncommis- 
sioned officers  would  be  assigned.  In  turn  and 
roster.  Indeed,  It  should  become  a  aought 
after  duty  and  so  arranged.  This  could  be 
accomplished,  in  our  opinion,  by  allowing 
each  KP,  properly  performing  his  duty,  extra 
pay  of  91  for  each  day  of  work.  The  num- 
ber of  KP's  who  might  draw  pay  for  kitchen 
duty  would  be  limited  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  fed  in  the  mess.  Men  on  perma- 
nent KP  duty  would  receive  extra  pay  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

ESTABLISKING   A  FOOD   SERVICE   CORPS 

The  operation  of  a  food  service  corps  might 
well  be  initiated  in  fixed  installations  of  one 
service  command  and  progressively  spread 
throughout  the  Army,  eventually  extending 
to  mobile  organizations.  This  could  be  ac--' 
compUshed  without  interference  with  the 
prerogatives  and  responsibilities  of  organi- 
zation commanders.  Pood  service  personnel 
assigned  to  a  combat  organization  would 
remain  therein  for  duty,  regardless  of  its 
location,  and  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
organization  commander  in  every  way.  The 
only  restriction  placed  against  the  organi- 
zation commanders  would  be  that  they  could 
not  relieve  men  of  food  service  peraonnel 
frcwn  their  food  aaslgnment  and  transfer 
them  to  other  duties  except  in  emergencies. 
Any  peraonnel  provided  by  tbe  food  service 
corps,  upon  being  relieved  by  tbe  organiza- 
tion commander,  wottld  revert  to  tbe  food 
aervlce  corpa  and  •  replacement  provided. 

The  total  effort  Involved  In  purcbaalng. 
storing,  distributing,  cooking,  and  Mrrlng 
h  pounds  of  food  per  man  per  6aif  SMlMt  It 
tbe  leading  toasag*  activity  ki  tlM  Army 
At  •  eott  of  10  «mi«  p«r  ratlM,  Htf  mtmtf 
'  t»ff  tMUth$  la  MMfltf  tn^lf  in  that 
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TM  irainiiif  §1  pmtMMtt  HiWlW  *•  ST' 
fgfifad  »>*  (b«(  i#i0fii 9mm  VMM  to  fivMMi 
Ui  »  standtord  mm  m  Im  §m  Mtk«  f^rut 
C4>,ikfc  fehuuld  N  nuda  tvem  mmmI  m<^Im»  by 
viriua  of  additional  trainUig  M«m  aargMMiM 
should  be  recruiud  from  Orftt  cootia,  wtio, 
through  further  training,  have  learMd  tba 
operation  of  every  type  of  soldier  nxeaa,  how 
to  prepare  menus,  how  to  Judge  food,  both 
raw  and  prepared,  how  to  operate  a  coat  ac- 
counting system,  how  to  prepare  Job  sheeU 
for  all  employees,  and  bow  to  administer 
personnel.  Mess  supervisors.  In  noncommis- 
sioned grades,  should  be  obtained  from  mesa 
sergeants  who,  by  additional  training,  have 
learned  all  phases  of  bread  and  pastry  baking 
and  meat-cutting  operation,  who  understand 
the  elements  of  nutrition  and  are  able  to 
give  Instruction  in  any  phase  of  mess  work. 

GRADES   AND  PAT  FOR  ENUSTKD  PERSONNEL   OF  A 
FOOD  SERVICX  CORPS 

All  mess  personnel  In  key  positions  must, 
of  necessity,  issue  orders  to  cooks'  helpers 
and  kitchen  police,  and,  therefore,  they 
should  have  necessary  military  rank.  Second 
cooks  should  be  corporals;  first  cooks  should 
ba  sergeants;  mess  sergeants  sbould  be  tecb- 


gf MlMf    WgdvMlp    1MMI    MipH^V    w^B^W   ■■■ 

Msr^  lte»n  »fly  dflMT  mmM  a^rrMf  rffi««r#4 
Ut  •  fffl4M«r  Hitm$99r,  mum  ^*  (^  |iraae>»t 
«yst«m  of  mm*  ofmBiUm,  U*  Afmf ,  Ut  ow 
ui»nitm,  If  noi  Riakinff  Um  I»m(  um  of  nimi* 
power,  equipment  and  foetf,  Ow  MMMMUd 
solution  u  that,  throuch  Um  UM  Of  trftln^ 
and  permanent  peraooMi  In  t&oh  piMM  of 
the  work,  a  food  service  eorpa  eould  mora 
efficiently  handle  the  food  used  by  tbe  Army 
with  fewer  men  than  are  now  employed. 
Undivided  responsibility  for  tbe  purchase, 
storage,  and  preparation  of  food  In  a  food 
service  corps  would  result  In  a  tremendous 
saving  of  food  and  money. 

Properly  organised  and  operated,  a  food 
aervice  corps  would  provide  the  basis  for 
superior  physical  condition  of  aoldiers  and 
add  immeasurably  to  their  welfare  and  con- 
tentment. Such  a  program  would  be  re- 
flected In  improved  physical  and  health 
standards  of  all  American  citizens. 

CONCLUSION 

During  the  war.  the  armed  forces,  working 
with  scientists  and  btuinessmen  in  civilian 
life,  developed  and  expanded  armaments,  ex- 
plosives, weapons,  transpcrtation  and  equip- 
ment, the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never 
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seen  nor  dared  to  Imagine.  There  Is  stni 
much  room  for  development  and  expansion 
In  Army  food  service  if  the  problems  In- 
cident thereto  are  thoughtfully  approached. 
The  National  Restaurant  Association.  Ameri- 
can Hotel  Association,  American  Bakers 
Association,  American  Warehciisemen's  Asso- 
ciation— four  leading  representative  groups 
of  the  food  industry  in  America — sUnd  ready 
and  willing  to  assist  in  the  Improvement  of 
Army  food  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
recommended  objectives  contained  In  this 
report. 

May  we  assure  ycu.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  it 
has  been  the  pleasure  of  each  and  every 
member  of  this  committee  to  serve  you  in 
this  Instance.  Por  your  personal  Interest  In 
our  mission,  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
War  Department,  and  the  many  courtesies 
extended  to  us  at  all  Army  Instal'ations.  we 
are  most  appreciative.  It  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  our  findings,  observations  and  recom- 
mendations will  be  helpful  to  you  and  to 
the  Army  for  future  planning.  If  further 
service  by  us  may.  in  your  opinion,  be  of 
Iseneflt  to  a  program  for  the  betterment  of 
food  for  the  American  soldier,  we  readily  hold 
ourselves  at  your  command. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  L.  Hennessy.  Reuben  D.  Clark, 
Jobnn  T.  McCarthy,  Andrew  J. 
Crotty.  J.  C.  Frawley,  Callee  O. 
Appel,  Fred  A.  Simonsen,  H.  A. 
Ross.  Robert  T.  Paul. 

Ttoe  committee  visited  Chicago  Depot; 
Port  Sheridan;  Chanute  Field:  Fort  Knox; 
Brooklyn  Army  Base:  Camp  Kilmer;  Fort 
DiX;  Halloran  General  Hospital;  Fort  Des 
Moines;  Fort  Riley;  Fort  Sill;  Fort  Sam  Hou- 
ston; General  Brooke  Hospital;  Randolph 
Field;  Camp  Plauche;  Fort  Benning;  Redis- 
tribution Centers.  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Miami 
Beach;  Towers.  Nautilus  &  Biltmore  Hos- 
pitals, Miami  Beach;  Percy  Jones  Hospital; 
Buckley  Field;  Fitfzlmons  General  Hofpital; 
Lowry  Field;  Ogden  Depot;  Hill  Field;  Pre- 
sidio; Lctterman  General  Hospital;  Fort 
Mason;  Camp  John  T.  Knight;  Camp  Stone- 
man;  Fort  Ord;  Camp  An2a;  March  Field; 
Redistribution  Center,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.; 
Luke  Field;  Fort  Bliss;  Beaumont  General 
Hospital;  Camp  Hoed,  South;  Kennedy  Gen- 
eral Hospital;  Camp  Campbell;  Redistribu- 
tion Center,  Ashevllle,  N.  C;  Camp  Lee. 


Small  Basinessman  Pleads  for  the  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
hitter  received  from  Mr.  Norman  Bern- 
stein, 7654  Phillips  Avenue.  Chicago,  111., 
a  small  businessman  who  urges  exten- 
sion of  the  OPA: 

Chicago.  III.,  May  13.  1946. 
Hon.  William  A.  Rowan, 

Vnitfd  States  Congressman. 

DsAR  CoNCEESSMAN  RowAM :  As  a  small 
businessman  In  South  Chicago,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  ycu  to  do  all  In  your  power  to  keep 
the  OPA  In  Its  present  unstrlpped  form.  In 
my  business  I  come  in  contact  with  many 
steelworkers  who  are  100  percent  In  accord 
with  the  ideas  of  OPA  and  who  wish  to  have 
It  continued. 

It  would  be  strange  Indeed  if  a  man  who 
was  taught  civics  at  Bowen  by  the  late  Min- 
nie OSulllvan  turned  out  to  be  a  reactionary. 
I  know  if  she  were  alive  today  she  would  be 


wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  the  progressive 
Ideas  embodied  In  OPA  and  othser  agencies 
which  have  the  little  man's  interest  at  heart. 
Yours  truly, 

NoauAN  BiXNsrnDN. 


Bevin  Reaches  a  New  Low  Level 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wan- 
ton and  reckless  disregard  of  human 
dignity  embodied  in  the  speech  by  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Minister  Ernest  Bevin 
Wednesday  has  filled  the  world  with 
foreboding. 

When  the  vast  British  Empire,  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets,  holds  its 
pledged  word  so  cheaply  that  it  can 
repudiate  without  wincing  an  agreement 
less  than  a  year  old— when  the  second 
minister  of  that  great  empire  can  so 
lightly  toss  off  language  more  suitable 
to  Adolf  Hitler— what  hope  can  there 
be  for  world  peace  and  world  stability? 

Raaction  to  Mr.  Bevin's  speech  was 
immediate. 

Perhaps  the  most  clear-sighted  esti- 
mate of  Bevin's  incredible  approach  to 
the  Palestine  problem  was  the  column 
by  Barnet  Nover  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  entitled  "Bull  of  Bashan" 
and  subtitled  "Bevin  Reaches  a  New 
Low  Level."  Under  leave,  I  am  inserting 
this  column  in  the  Record: 
Bull  of  Bashan 
(By  Barnet  Nover) 

BBVTN  BEACHES  A  NEW  LOW  LEVEL 

No  British  statesman  of  modern  times  ever 
before  reached  so  low  and  despicable  a  level 
as  did  Ernest  Bevin  when  he  discussed  the 
Palestine  problem  In  a  speech  before  the 
Labor  Party  conference  at  Bournemouth  on 
Wednesday. 

"The  agitation  in  the  United  States  and 
particularly  In  New  York  for  100.000  Jews 
to  b3  put  Into  Palestine,"  he  said,  *  •  • 
"is  because  they  do  not  want  too  many  of 
them  m  New  York." 

In  the  midst  of  this  outburst  Bevin  Inter- 
jected the  remark:  "I  do  not  want  the  Amer- 
icans to  misunderstand  me."  It  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  him  to  say  that.  Nobody  is 
going  to  misunderstand  him. 

His  statement  stands  revealed  in  all  Its 
nakedness  as  an  outright  anti-Semitic  out- 
burst that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  the  late  Adolf  Hitler.  It  shows  that  Jo- 
seph GoebbeLs  Is  d3ad  only  In  the  flesh  and 
that  while  Julius  Streicher  is  on  trial  at 
Nuremberg  for  crimes  against  humanity  his 
spirit  still  marches  on. 

To  keep  the  record  clear,  the  history  of  the 
proposal  to  admit  100,000  European  Jews  to 
Palestine  Is  worth  recalling: 

The  first  formal  suggestion  of  it  came  In 
a  report  made  to  President  Truman  last  sum- 
mer by  Daan  Earl  G.  Harrison  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  follow- 
ing an  inspection  the  latter  made  of  dis- 
placed persons'  camps  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. 

This  was  followed  on  August  31,  1945.  by  a 
letter  sent  by  President  Truman  to  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  of  Great  Britain  in  wliich 
the  Harrison  proposal  was  strongly  urged  on 
the  British  Government. 


-On  the  basis  of  •  •  •  Information 
which  has  come  to  me."  President  Truman 
wrote.  "I  concur  In  the  belief  that  no  other 
single  matter  is  so  important  for  those  who 
have  known  the  horrors  of  concentration 
camps  for  over  a  decade  as  is  the  future  of 
immigration   possibilities   into  Palestine." 

"The  main  solution."  President  Truman 
added,  "appears  to  lie  in  the  quick  evacuation 
of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  nonrepatrlable 
Jews,  who  wish  it,  to  Palestine.  If  It  Is  to  be 
effective,  such  action  should  not  be  long 
delayed." 

In  his  Bournemouth  speech  Mr.  Bevin  very 
conveniently  ignored  Mr.  Truman's  sponsor- 
ship of  the  plan  to  admit  100,000  Jews  to 
Palestine.  He  also  very  conveniently  side- 
stepped the  fact  that  the  very  same  recom- 
mendation was  made,  following  an  exhaustive 
Investigation,  by  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry. 

That  body,  be  It  recalled,  consisted  of  six 
Englishmen  and  six  Amerlcarp.  E\-ery  one 
of  the  six  Englishmen  named  to  the  com- 
mittee was  Bevin  8  own  appointee.  And 
every  one  of  these  came  to  precisely  the  same 
conclusion  on  the  matter  as  President  Tru- 
man had  done  and  as  their  American  col- 
leagues did. 

Furthermore,  Bevin  ignored  his  own  party's 
repeated  stand  on  the  Palestine  problem. 

Until  It  came  into  power  last  year  the  Brit- 
ish Labor  Party's  stand  on  this  matter  was 
clear  and  unequivocal. 

It  supported  the  Balfour  Declaration  and 
the  assumption  by  Great  Britain  of  a  man- 
date for  Palestine. 

It  denounced  the  infamous  white  paper  of 
1939. 

Tiiat  document,  said  the  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  Labor  Party  conference  of 
1939,  "by  imposing  minority  status  on  the 
Jews,  by  departing  from  the  principle  of  eco- 
nomic absorptive  capacity  governing  Jewish 
Immigration,  by  making  Jewish  entry  de- 
pendent on  Arab  consent,  and  by  restricting 
Jewish  land  settlement,  violates  the  solemn 
pledges  contained  In  the  Balfour  Declaration 
and  the  mandate. 

Only  last  year  Hugh  Dalton,  now  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  declared  at  the  annual 
party  conference: 

"It  is  morally  wrong  and  politically  Inde- 
fensible that  any  Jew  wanting  to  go  to  Pales- 
tine should  be  hampered  in  doing  so.  On 
the  contrary,  Jewish  immigration  into  Pales- 
tine should  be  freely  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted." And  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  party,  on  the  eve  of  last  year's 
general  elections,  reaffirmed  the  traditional 
Labor  Party  policy  by  calling  upon  the  Brit- 
ish Government  "to  remove  the  present  un- 
justifiable barriers  on  Immigration." 

Bevin  has  conveniently  passed  over  all  that, 
too.  Instead  he  has  given  vent  to  a  cher.p 
outburst  which  does  no  credit  to  him,  his 
government  or  the  great  British  people  whore 
destinies  are  temporarily  In  his  fumbling 
hands. 

It  Is  a  tragic  fact  that  at  a  time  when 
Anglo-American  relations  are  so  important, 
the  post  occupied  and  honored  by  a  Palmer- 
ston,  a  Canning,  a  Salisbury,  and  a  Balfour 
is  now  filled— If  the  readers  wUl  forgive  the 
exaggeration— by  a  Bevin. 


Blunders  and  Bread 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGEER  L.  GOODWIN 

OF  UAScACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1946 

Mr.  GOODWIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
further  contribution  to  the  mass  of  cur- 
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rent  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  bungling 
of  price  control  is  responsible  for  present 
food  shortages.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Medford  (Mass.)  Press 
of  June  6: 

BLt7NDEES   AND    BJtEAD 

The  current  bread  famine  represents  an- 
other blunder.  The  scarcity  of  wheat  Is  due 
not  so  much  to  our  relief  shipments  abroad, 
as  It  Is  due  to  blundering  official  interfer- 
ence with  production. 

There  Is,  raturally,  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  grain  we  can  spare  others.  But  with 
properly  stimulated  production  and  Intelli- 
gent management  we  could  have  met  relief 
needs  without  running  out  of  bread  our- 
selves. 

Americans  are  easy-going.  They  have  done 
without  butter  and  often  gone  without  meat; 
they  ha%'e  put  up  with  many,  many  short- 
ages— most  cf  them  unnecessary — the  result 
of  official  bungling  and  an  attempt  to  pro- 
long artificial  price  controls. 
'  By  rousing  the  people  as  nothing  else 
could,  the  bread  famine  may  at  last  force 
our  officials  to  stop  fooling  with  crop  and 
price  controls  and  give  unhampered  produc- 
tion and  -th2  law  of  supply  and  demand  a 
chance  to  work  as  in  the  past. 


Congress,  Call   a   Surgeon — Uncle   Sam 
Has  OPA! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1946 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Spea'.er,  I  never  be- 
lieved that  the  OPA  could  become  the 
inspiration  for  a  poem.  But  wonders 
never  cease.  Anyway  here  is  a  poem  by 
Dakota  Cal  on  the  OPA.  which  is  worth 
reading.  There  is  perhaps  more  phi- 
losophy in  this  poei-i  than  we  find  in  most 
of  the  speeches  made  on  the  OPA. 

I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  here  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  poeni  that  I  think 
is  very  appropriate  since  the  resolution 
extending  the  OPA  comes  up  in  the  near 
future: 

CONGRESS,     CALL     A    SLTIGEON — UNCLE     SAM    HAS 
OPA 

Do  you  have  a  housing  mudd!e? 

Are  you  living  In  a  tent? 
Does  a  red-tape  fuddle-duddle 

Haunt  you  as  you  try  to  rent? 
Do  you  hear  the  griping  grocer? 

Do  your  merchants  tell  you  "nay"? 
Is  the  standard  answer  "No,  sir!" 

Wake  up!     It's  the  OPA! 

Are  there  strikes  In  every  section, 

Is  there  silence  In  the  mUls?. 
Distribution's  grim  Infection? 

Does  the  system  give  you  chills? 
Why  Is  this  once  mighty  Nation 

In  the  throes  of  jammed  delay 
In  production,  so  inflation 

Grows:   It  feeds  on  OPA! 

They  have  set  them  up  as  Judges 

Of  the  good  and  of  the  bad, 
Camouflaged  behind  their  smudges 

They've  gone  monkey-business  mad  I 
Rapping  out  new  regulations 

Snarling  up  the  country's  stores. 
Till  the  body  of  the  Nation 

Festers  with  projected  sores  I 


Can  you  buy  that  pair  of  britches 

On  which  they  have  set  the  price — 
Or  the  cloth  that's  free  from  Itches 

And  from  some  darn  fool's  advice? 
Cars  or  fruit  or  zlppered  dresses. 

Stockings,  shirts,  or  underwear — 
Butter,  coal,  or  metal  presses; 

Look  around  In  your  despair  I 

Friend,  do  you  have  recollection  . 

Of  a  time  when  you  could  buy 
Anything,  without  Inspection, 

From  an  apple  to  a  pie?  • 

When  a  man  could  look  at  trous?rs 

That  were  cuffed  above  the  feet^ 
Wear  a  vest,  and  shirts  were  "rousers" — 

When  his  overshoes  were  neat? 

We  will  never  know  those  pleastires 

Till  return  of  freedom's  day 
Takes  through  Congress  firm,  strict  measures 

To  dispense  with  OPA. 
Tliey've  disturbed  the  normal  ftinctions 

Of  supply  and  of  demand — 
With  their  simulated  unctions 

That  make  simple  products  banned. 

We  are  In  the  OPA  hole 

And  they'll  .never  get  us  out. 
While  these  bureaucrats-on-pay-roU 

Pour  our  money  down  the  spout. 
Worse  they  are  than  are  the  evils 

To  correct  which  they  had  birth — 
Sabotaging  sleek  Bowie -weevils 

In  the  cotton  fields  of  earth! 

Take  them  from  the  country's  pocjfets. 

Or  lend-lease  them  to  Allies, 
Clear  their  persecuting  dockets 

That  reduce  them  all  to  spies. 
Take  them  off  the  backs  of  mammon, 

Por  as  long  as  they  hold  sway 
We'll  have  economic  famine, 

Nurtured  by  the  OPA! 

— Dakota  Cal. 

MiNOT,  N.  Dak. 


of  deciding  issues  arising  from  those  rights 
be  tinged  with  the  slightest  suspicion  that  Its 
Judgments  or  the  Judgment  of  any  member 
of  the  Court  Is  subject  to  be  Influenced  by 
personal  favor,  by  political  partisanship  or 
by  anv  thought  other  than  that  of  strict  and 
impartial  Justice  governed  by  duly  passed 
laws  and  by  precedent  and  only  subject  to  the 
limitation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

Not  even  that  quesuon.  decided  some  years 
ago  against  Increasing  the  members  of  the 
Supremt  Court  Justices  In  order  to  procure 
vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  President,  tran- 
scends the  Implication  coming  from  Justice 
Jackson's  cable. 

Nothing  less  than  an  immediate  and  thor- 
oueh  Investigation  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  demanded. 

So  Important  Is  the  Issue  that  even  a  slired 
of  evidence  against  the  Integrity,  or  the  lack 
of  capacity  to  recognize  Integrity,  of  or  by 
any  membw  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 
followed  bj  impeachment  by  the  House  and 
trial  by  the  Senate. 

This  matter  Is  or  should  be  of  the  greatest 
concern  to  everyone  of  us,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  bend  every  effort  to  restoring  to  the 
people  their  faith  In  the  Supreme  Court. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  S.  SXIBEST. 


The  Supreme  Court 


The  American  Economic  Goal — A  Practi- 
cal Start  Toward  Postwar  Full  Employ- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  my  constituent,  Mr.  William  Sei- 
bert.  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

SEIBEBT  &  RiGGS, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1946. 
Hon.  Jay  LeFevre, 

House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  LeFevre:  In  this  morning's  press 
appears  a  copy  of  a  cable  sent  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Jackson  from  Nuremberg  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate. 

Inferentlally,  the  Integrity  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  placed  in  question  thereby,  for  the 
failure  to  observe  the  highest  standards  of 
conduct  and  legal  morality  by  even  one 
member  of  that  Court  affects  the  Court  as  a 
whole. 

In  a  government  of  balanced  powers,  such 
as  ours,  even  an  accusation  against  this  great . 
Court  strikes  with  evil  at  the  very  basis  of 
our  freedoms.  How  can  our  citizens  be  cer- 
tain that  our  fundamenUl  rights,  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution,  will  be  safeguarded 
If  the  very  Court  established  for  the  purpose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TBXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Leon  H. 
Keyserling,  general  counsel  for  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency:  postgraduate. 
Harvard  Law  School  and  Columbia: 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  coauthor  of 
Social  Objectives  In  Education;  member 
of  the  American  Economic  Association; 
American  Political  Science  Association; 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  was 
the  winner  of  the  second  award  of  $10,- 
000  for  .presenting  one  of  the  winning 
plans  to  the  Pabst  Postwar  Employment 
Awards  Committee. 

Mr.  Keyserling  assisted  greatly  in  the 
passage  of  the  Veterans'  Emergency 
Housing  Act  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  May  22,  1946.  He  has  been  in- 
terested in  lull-employment  legislation 
and  other  progressive  proposals. 

Mr.  Keyserhng's  winning  plan  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
The  American  Economic  Goal — A  Practical 

Start  Toward  Postwar  Full  Employmekt 

THE  promise  of  AMBUCA 

This  war  has  awakened  Americans  to  the 
promise  of  America.  We  are  now  producing 
goods  at  a  rate  more  than  50  percent  higher 
than  during  the  best  year  before  the  war. 
And  when  peace  comes,  we  shall  have  mil- 
lions of  our  finest  manpower,  drawn  from 
the  men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces,  to 
add  to  our  production  forces — If  we  have  the 
brains  tD  make  room  for  them.  We  shall 
have  a  chance  to  abolish  poverty,  to  reach 
higher  standards  of  living  than  ever  before. 
We  can  set  an  example  to  the  world  by  solv- 
ing economic  problems  underlying  so  many 
wars. 
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I  know  ii  she  were  alive  today  she  woiud  be      the  British  Goveriuueut. 


further  contribution  to  the  mass  of  cur- 
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AMOICANS    SHOULD   PVIX   TOCTTHZK 

Today  there  la  one  main  obstacle  to  realis- 
ing this  promise  of  America.  We  lack  some 
simple  and  practical  method  for  developing 
a  purpose  and  ptognxn  on  the  domestic  front. 
In  economic  matters  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive departments,  liberals,  and  business- 
Men,  farmers  and  labor  groups,  are  all  at 
odds.  The  boys  overseas  cannot  get  all  the 
facts,  and  some  of  them  are  developing  preju- 
dices against  the  folks  back  home. 

Democracies  do  not  want  totalitarian 
unity.  But  any  system,  to  go  ahead,  requires 
some  agreement  on  fundamentals.  In  our 
war  program  we  have  preserved  o\ar  civil  lib- 
erties and  argued  about  many  things,  but 
we  have  not  debated  whether  we  need  to 
win  the  war.  We  do  not  want  our  postwar 
economic  life  to  become  as  Intense  and  rig- 
orous as  our  war  program.  We  prefer  a  lot 
less  drive  and  a  lot  more  flexibility.  None- 
theless, we  must  evolve  some  economic  rules 
of  the  game  and  some  economic  Ideal  to 
strive  for,  so  that  we  can  plan  and  work  and 
prosper — and  not  bicker  our  way  to  postwar 
disillusion  Instead  of  America's  postwar 
promise. 

We  need  an  American  economic  policy  and 
an  American  economic  goal. 

Time  Is  short.  Any  plan  must  have  a 
chance  to  be  tried — quickly.  We  cannot  start 
with  elaborate  details  or  theories,  producing 
endless  disagreements.  We  must  start  with 
a  proposal  so  plain,  democratic,  and  con- 
sistent with  our  way  of  doinc;  things  that 
It  will  appeal  at  once  to  the  American  people, 
be  accepted  by  Congress,  and  be  supported 
by  a  vigorous  President. 

AN  AMERICAN  BCONOMIC  COMMrTTES 

To  Start,  Congress  should  establish  an 
American  Economic  Committee,  with  three 
Members  from  the  Senate  and  three  Mem- 
bers from  the  House  of  Representatives,  ap- 
pointed by  their  presiding  cfflcers^  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President  from 
his  Cabinet,  and  six  members  appointed  by 
the  President  to  represent  American  enter- 
prise. Including  two  each  from  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  labor.  The  President  would 
designate  the  chairman.  The  committee 
would  have  a  small  technical  staff,  supple- 
mented by  experts  from  Government  agencies 
who  would  serve  in  rotation,  staying  for  a 
time  and  then  returning.  Each  committee 
member  cotild  be  called  before  Congress  for 
qUBStiontag  and  exposition.  The  committee. 
ta  aiffltlau  to  representation  at  weekly  Cab- 
inet meetings,  would  make  quarterly  reports 
to  the  President. 

The  committee  would  have  four  main 
tasks: 

1.  Ta recommend  to  Congiess.  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity,  an  American  economic 
policy,  and  periodically  to  recommend  Im- 
provements in  this  policy; 

2.  To  define  and  popularize  an  American 
economic  goal; 

3.  TO  outline  broad  tasks  of  research  and 
information  to  help  achieve  the  American 
economic  goal  (these  to  be  tindertaken  most- 
ly by  other  public  or  private  bodies); 

4.  To  evaluate  governmental  tools,  empha- 
sizing which  tools  developed  during  wartime 
should  be  retained,  altered,  or  abandoned  to 
help  achieve  the  American  economic  goal  in 
accord  with  the  greater  freedom  and  flexibil- 
ity of  the  American  economic  policy — and  to 
recommend  "modernization"  of  congressional 
procedures  and  of  the  executive  departments 
accordingly. 

The  committee  would  not  recommend  spe- 
clflc  legislation — because  that  would  confuse 
It  with  specialized  agencies,  bury  It  In  pres- 
sure politics,  and  distract  It  from  Its  big  Job. 

The  committee  would  be  the  first  practical 
step  In  an  evolving  democratic  teamwork  by 
American  enterprise.  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ments. tLDA  the  President — toward  an  Ameri- 
can economic  policy  and  an  American  eco- 
nomic goal. 


AM  AMXaiCAN  ECONOMIC  POLICT 

The  Congress  should  adopt  by  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  the  President  should  approve,  an 
American  economic  policy,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Economic  Ccmmlttee.  This  policy  would  not 
be  a  regulatory  code  of  obligations,  but  only 
a  framework  of  reference  for  an  affirmative, 
purposeful  economic  program.  To  empha- 
size its  flexibility,  the  resolution  would 
recommend  to  the  President  (1)  that  he 
comment  upon  the  policy  In  each  annual 
message,  and  (li)  that  whenever  he  signed 
or  vetoed  a  major  law  affecting  economic 
matters,  he  attach  a  short  statement  relating 
his  decision  to  the  policy. 

This  might  be  a  first  American  economic 
policy: 

1.  Conversion  to  peace  does  not  mean  a 
$90,000,000,000  income,  privation,  and  mil- 
lions of  unemployed.  The  American  econ- 
omy should  enable  all  the  people  to  enjoy 
material  comfort,  good  education,  security. 
Jobs,  and  creative  leisure.  These  standards 
of  living  should  rise  as  Invention  and  effi- 
ciency enlarge  our  national  Income. 

2.  Maximum  standards  of  living  depend 
upon  full  employment  of  manpower,  skills, 
plant,  and  resources.  This  Is  the  American 
economic  goal. 

3.  EVen  at  some  sacrifice  of  some  speed, 
we  should  not  continue  In  peacetime  the 
more  drastic  wartime  tools  Incompatible  with 
the  broad  freedoms  of  this  American  eco- 
nomic policy.  Tools  consistent  with  this 
policy  ahd  essential  to  help  achieve  the 
American  economic  goal  should  be  utilized. 

4.  Pull  employment  of  manpower  includes 
all  who  are  willing  and  able.  Soldiers  and 
war  workers  will  be  the  largest  group  seeking 
postwar  employment.  But  special  systems 
to  take  care  of  veterans.  Instead  of  treating 
the  whole  economy  comprehensively,  would 
harm  veterans  as  much  as  the  rest  of  us. 

5.  Achievement  of  full  employment  is  pre- 
dominantly a  task  for  the  system  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise,  including  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor,  worKirg  in  a  democratic 
environment  which  encourages  collective 
bargaining  by  all  groups  and  discourages  re- 
strictive monopolies  by  any; 

6.  The  Government  should  provide  in- 
centives to  American  enterprise  to  expand 
toward  full  employment,  beginning  with: 

(a)  A  Government  policy  stable  enough  to 
encourage  enterprise  to  plan; 

(b)  Direct  incentives  to  enterprise  to  plan, 
Including  tax  Incentives  where  workable: 

(c)  Governmental  research  and  fact-find- 
ing where  enterprise  needs  facts  but  cannot 
get  them  alone.  For  example:  The  timing 
and  volxmie  ot  demobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  and  war  workers,  and  the  skills  and 
areas  of  residence  of  these  groups;  major 
locations  of  Job  opportunity  according  to 
type;  technological  factors  In  plant  "con- 
version"; research  into  new  products,  meth- 
ods, and  markets  here  and  abroad;  and  over- 
all "needs  and  resources"  facts  relating  to 
the  American  economic  goal; 

(d)  Timely  simplification  of  restrictions 
and  regulations  peculiar  to  wartime; 

7.  Insofar  as  additional  incentives  are 
needed  to  expand  American  enterprise  toward 
full  employment,  the  Government  should 
prepare  fiscal  incentives,  moving  only  where 
necessary  from  narrower  to  brofuler  com- 
mitments. In  this  suggested  order: 

(a)  Government  Insurance  cr  guarantees, 
such  as  those  stimulating  #4.000,000,000  of 
private  housing  Investment  without  public 
co6t.  should  be  utilized  in  additional  fields 
to  encourage  large-scale  Investment  at  moder- 

.  ate  return; 

(b)  Public  credits,  providing  cheaper 
money  In  the  city  and  on  the  farm; 

(c)  Marginal  public  expenditures  to  gener- 
ate private  Investment.  For  example:  Inter- 
est subsidies  on  Insured,  long-term  low-rate 

loans  for  acquiring  and  clearing  blighted  ur- 


ban areas,  could  stimulate  WO.OOO.OCO.OOO 
worth  of  city  rebuilding,  mainly  by  private 
construction,  over  a  10-  to  15-year  period; 

(d)  We  should  boldly  explore  additional  In- 
centives, iislng  systems  and  funds  to  encour- 
age employment  at  least  as  willingly  as  pal- 
liatives for  unemployment,  and  discarding  the 
paralj-zing  doctrine  that  utilizing  American 
enterprise  Is  Incompatible  with  planning  or 
adequate  social  controls; 

8.  Where  all  these  Incentives  fall  to  achieve 
full  employment  by  American  enterprise,  di- 
rect Government  programs  represent  bedrock 
civilized  responsibility.  Profiting  by  expe- 
rience, these  programs  should  be  readjusted 

as  follows: 

(a)  We  should  abandon  defeatism,  such  a& 
seeking   more   unemployment   protection   by 

higher  pay-roll  taxes  on  low  wages  and  low 
employment,  tising  shorter  hours  to  share 
unemployment,  taxing  excess  profits  without 
questioning  the  Inevitability  of  capital  stag- 
nation, or  planning  public  works  on  the  as- 
sumption that  seven  to  ten  million  postv.ar 
unemployed  are  Inevitable.  If  we  over-em- 
phasize economic  Maglnot  Line  strategy,  wn 
shall  be  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of 
postwar  problems; 

(b)  Adopting  a  creative  offensive  agalnft 
unemployment,  we  should  Integrate  spendlnf?, 
taxing,  and  regulation  with  an  American 
economic  policy,  measuring  their  long-tem 
effect  upon  all  employment,  and  using  thera 
primarily  as  incentives  to  full  emplojTnent  by 
encouraging  a  healthy  balance  of  prices,  busi- 
ness activity,  savings,  investment,  and  con- 
sumer expenditures,  Instead  of  Just  using 
them  to  cure  maladjustments  after  they  oc- 
cur; 

(c)  Public  works  and  related  undertakings 
to  provide  Jobs,  instead  of  being  planned  in 
isolation,  should  be  coordinated  with  plars 
for  expansion  of  American  enterprise,  so 
that  they  will  be  really  supplementary  to  the 
employment  capacity  of  American  enter- 
prise; 

(d)  Public  works  should  be  planned  to  en- 
rich our  environment  Instead  of  Just  "makirg 
Jobs"  and  to  avoid  new  manpower  malac- 
Justments  by  sporadic  overexpansion  of  con- 
struction. The  harnessing  of  water  power, 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  improve- 
ment of  public  facilities  for  communicatlcn, 
are  all  dramatic  aspects  of  the  American 
economic  g6al; 

(e)  These  improvements  In  method  will 
tend  to  stabilize  public  undertakmgs  at  rea- 
sonable levels,  not  by  s.-'crificlng  goals,  but 
by  success  In  achieving  them.. 

9.  We  should  continue  measures  to  pre- 
vent exploitation,  establish  decent  standards 
of  work  and  pay,  set  up  systematic  protec- 
tion against  old  age,  accident  and  Illness. 
and  maintain  communltr  services — reflecting; 
what  an  expanding  economy  can  permanently 
afford,  rather  than  what  a  stricken  economy 
turns  to  for  temporary  relief. 

10.  America  should  participate  In  Interna- 
tional economic  arrangements,  to  enlarge 
world  trade  and  to  make  our  world  healthier, 
mere  stable,  more  prosperous,  and  more 
peaceful.  This  participation  should  be  part 
of  an  American  economic  policy  and  not 
randoth  political  or  economic  adventures. 

THZ  AMERICAN  BCONOMIC  GOAL 

The  American  Economic  Comipittee  should 
define  an  American  economic  goal,  reflectln;^ 
America's  optimum  productive  capacity,  na- 
tional Income,  and  emplo3rment,  and  corre- 
lating these  with  an  optimum  standard  of 
living  within  the  reach  rf  all  American  fam- 
ilies. The  goal  would  be  a  continuing  In- 
ventory of  our  needs  and  resources — wltli 
subgoals  reflecting  major  categories. 

This  goal  would  Involve  neither  regimen- 
tation nor  compulsion.  Democratically  con- 
ceived by  a  representative  committee,  it 
would  express  Amerlca'j  voluntary  sense  cf 
Its  power  and  promise.  We  wotild  not  prc- 
ceed  toward  It  \mder  the  forced   draft  tt 
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war  quotas.  We  would  move  at  whatever 
pace  the  people  approve. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  American  enterprise 
and  government,  whose  tools  have  proved 
superb  In  producing  for  war,  would  function 
in  peacetime  under  the  greater  freedom  and 
flexibility,  but  equally  clear  purpose  and  de- 
termination, of  an  American  economic  policy. 

The  Committee  would  present  the  goal  to 
the  public  In  a  brief,  popular  report  signed 
by  Committee  members  and  approved  by  the 
President.  At  intervals  there  would  be  prog- 
ress reports,  including  timely  features  such 
as  the  reemployment  of  veterans.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent would  discuss  these  reports  in  radio 
talks. 

Thus  the  driving  force  toward  the  goal, 
focusing  continually  upon  the  performance 
of  both  enterprise  and  Government,  would 
be  that  prime  weapon  of  democracy,  the 
watchful  eye  of  an  Informed  people. 

We  wait  breathlessly  for  reports  on  war 
progress.  Nation-wide  Interest  and  discus- 
sion relating  to  the  goals  of  peacetime  will 
increase  our  postwar  progress. 

WE    SHOtnj)    STAHT    NOW 

Americans  should  not  fear  planning  above 
board.  They  should  fear  the  confusion  and 
dissent  which  enable  evil  groups  to  plan 
secretly.  > 

This  plan  takes  a  first  practical  step  to- 
ward bringing  one  Increasing  purpose  into 
our  economic  life. 

It  strengthens  the  capacity  of  enterprise. 
Government,  and  the  people  to  fulfill  that 
purpose. 

It  establishes  no  blueprint,  because  Amer- 
icans perfect  their  plans  In  action.  But  it 
suggests  how  to  get  into  action. 

Parts  of  the  plan  could  be  changed  without 
affecting  Its  core. 

For  these  reasons,  it  might  be  adopted 
quickly. 

To  realize  America's  postwar  promise,  we 
must  begin  now. 


Resolution  of  Little  Business  Men's 
League  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  resolution  approved  by  the  southeast 
council  of  the  Little  Business  Men's 
League  of  America: 

At  a  general  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the 
Little  Business  Men's  League  of  America, 
Southeast  Chicago  Council,  held  on  June  4, 
1946.  at  12  o'clock  noon,  at  St.  George's 
Church  assembly  room,  847  East  Seventy- 
sixth  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  made,  seconded,  and  unanimously 
approved. 

Whereas  with  the  price  increase  in  so  many 
foods  and  other  commodities,  the  percent- 
age of  profit  for  the  little  businessman,  re- 
tall  merchant,  or  distributor  has  been  stead- 
ily growing  less,  notwithstanding  that  the 
prices  to  consumers  keep  going  upward. 

The  little  businessmen  and  merchants  are 
suffering  decreased  earnings  in  practically 
all  lines  and  as  consumer  prices  keep  increas- 
ing the  squeeze  Is  more  pronounced,  less- 
ening the  margin  of  profit  accorded  the  re- 
tail merchants  or  retailers  as  prices  Increase. 

To  list  but  a  few  concrete  examples:  Milk 
formerly  sold  In  Chicago  for  10  cents  a  quart; 
cost  the  retail  merchant  8  cents;  gross  profit 
of  retail  merchant  25  percent.  Now  milk  is 
sold  in  Chicago  at  16  cents  a  quart;  costs  the 


retail  merchant  14  cents,  profit  of  14S^  per- 
cent, or  a  decrease  of  IO't  percent  In  the 
merchants'  profit,  notwithstanding  the  high- 
er price  to  consumers  and  the  fact  that  the 
retail  merchants  have  to  pay  more  for  help, 
for  refrigeration,  and  paper  bags  for  the 
milk  bottles  than  ever  before. 

Hundreds  of  examples  of  this  kind  could 
be  given:  but  here  is  one  more  illustration: 
Bread  formerly  sold  In  Chicago  for  10  cents 
a  loaf;  cost  the  retail  merchant  8  cents  a 
loaf;  gross  profit,  25  percent.  At  the  present 
time  a  loaf  of  bread  sells  for  13  cents  a  loaf; 
costs  the  retail  merchant  11  cents,  or  a 
profit  of  18  percent;  which  again  reduces  the 
gross  profit  of  the  retail  merchant  by  7  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  the  more  prices  in- 
crease the  greater  the  squeeze  Is  placed  upon 
the  little  businessmen. 

Nor  does  this  apply  to  food  distribution 
alone;  it  Is  a  practice  that  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing ever  more  popular,  that  with  each  In- 
crease In  price,  the  margin  of  profit  for  the 
retail  distributor,  or  for  the  small  business- 
man engaged  in  services  to  the  consumer, 
is  materially  lessened,  notwithstanding  that 
the  little  businessman's  rents  are  increasing, 
costs  for  labor  are  increasing,  and  almost 
everything  essential  to  their  business  Is  in- 
creasing, except  the  little  businessmen's 
margin  of  profit. 

Does  this  condition  exist  because  the  little 
businessmen  have  not  organized  as  has  big 
business,  capital,  and  labor  unions?  True, 
the  little  businessmen  are  the  group  safest 
to  put  the  squeeze  on,  and  with  almost  all 
Increases  in  prices,  the  margin  of  profit  be- 
comes proportionately  less  for  the  little  btosi- 
nessman.  Including  retail  merchants  and 
those  engaged  in  service  to  the  consuming 
public.  Just  how  long  this  can  continue 
without  the  little  businessman  being  forced 
out  of  bvisiness  and  the  big  combination  of 
wealth  and  organized  labor  taking  over,  de- 
pends on  two  factors: 

(a)  How  soon  little  business  will  organize 
and  stay  organized  on  such  a  grand  scale 
that  they  can  be  heard  before  all  tribunals 
having  to  do  with  prices.  Just  as  capital  and 
labor  are  now  organized. 

(b)  How  soon  the  representatives  In  the 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  and  in  the  ad- 
ministrative tribunals  realize  that  It  Is  highly 
essential  to  the  economic  interests  of  a  Na- 
tion that  little  business  not  be  repeatedly 
reduced  in  its  profits  until  it  Is  ultimately 
legislated  out  of  the  economic  picture 
entirely. 

Impositions — the  squeeze — on  little  busi- 
ness will  in  the  future  become  more  and 
more  burdensome;  then  we  hope  organiza- 
tion of  little  business  will  be  perfected;  then 
recognition  and  respect  for  little  business,  as 
the  power  of  capital  and  labor  are  now  re- 
spected. 

Motion  was  made,  seconded,  and  approved 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President,  Members  of  Congress,  United  States 
Senators,  and  the  press. 

Easl  V.   Cates, 

President. 
A.  G.  Kikbach, 

Secretary. 
June  4,  1946, 


Untapped  Source  of  Immediate  Housing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  plans  suggested  to  ease 
the  present  housing  situation,  and  there 
seems  to  be  an  untapped  source  of  hous- 


ing not  heretofore  generally  known.  I 
am  speaking  particularly  with  reference 
to  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the 
country  partly  occupied  by  aged  persons 
who  would  gladly  rent  all  or  part  of  their 
homes  to  veterans.  However,  it  seems 
they  are  handicapped  by  regulations 
whereby  they  are  not  allowed  to  rent 
these  homes  to  supplement  their  meager 
old-age  pension.  If  these  regulations 
were  lifted  and  the  worthy  aged  people 
permitted  to  rent  these  homes  to  vet- 
erans it  would  materially  provide  addi- 
tional housing.  I  am  including  herewith 
an  editorial  from  the  Monroeville  Spec- 
tator, of  Monroeville.  Ohio,  saying  there 
are  more  than  15,000  such  potential 
homes  for  veterans  and  nonveterans 
throughout  Ohio  if  such  regulations  were 
lifted,  and  I  am  asking  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  to  consider  the  matter. 

TEN   THOUSAND   HOMXS  FOB  VrrXRANS? 

With  the  progress  appallingly  slow  In  pro- 
viding homes  for  returning  veterans  and 
their  families,  it  would  seem  only  prudent 
that  the  Federal  Government  and  State  of 
Ohio  shotild  take  Immediate  steps  to  tap 
what  appears  to  be  a  sizable  reservoir  of  po- 
tential living  quarters  now  unavailable  be- 
cause of  Government  red  tape. 

These  thousands  of  homes  are  to  be  found 
among  the  old-age  pensioners,  who  could 
continue  to  live  undisturbed  and  happily, 
while  performing  an  outstanding  act  of  pa- 
triotism and  humanltarlanlsm,  if  but  one 
rule  governing  payment  of  pensions  were  re- 
laxed. 

Many  who  receive  pensions  reside  in  homes 
to  which  they  pave  title  to  the  State  in 
order  to  become  eligible  for  the  pension. 
They  are  given  forty-odd  dollars  per  month, 
and  are  denied  the  privilege  of  any  other 
Income  on  penalty  of  having  their  pensions 
reduced.  Consequently  they  must  live  alone, 
while  many.  If  permitted,  would  be  happy  to 
rent  a  part  or  all  of  their  homes  to  get  the 
much-needed  added  income  and  companion- 
ship. 

In  Monroeville  area  there  are  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  pensioners  living  alone  In  houses 
large  enough  to  accommodate  an  entire 
family.  Their  pensions  mxist  be  pitifully 
Inadequate  In  these  times  of  splrallng 
prices — and  many  of  them  mtist  stiffer  from 
the  solitude  Imposed  by  a  bureau  of  otir 
Government.  Yet  the  rules  of  the  old-age 
pension  plan  make  It  Inadvisable  and  un- 
profitable for  them  to  share  or  rent  their 
homes. 

As  we  stated  above,  there  are  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  family-sized  homes  In  Monroeville, 
which  could  be  made  available  to  veteran 
families. 

In  Huron  County  there  are  approximately 
80  such  homes.  U  the  same  ratio  of  pen- 
sioners living  In  family-sized  houses  exists 
throughout  Ohio,  there  are  between  10.000 
and  15.000  potential  homes  for  veterans  and 
their  families,  or  nonveterans  for  that  mat- 
ters, sequestered  by  the  silly  rules  of  an  Im- 
practical Government. 

If  an  Identical  old-age  pension  system 
prevails  throughout  the  Nation  then  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  could  be 
made  available  to  help  relieve  the  housing 
crisis.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  elim- 
inate the  rule  forbidding  any  other  Income 
than  pension.  A  specific  amendment  allow- 
ing pensioners  to  rent  their  homes  to  veterans 
and  their  families  would  prevent  wholesale 
abuse  of  such  a  step. 

As  result  of  this  condition  It  appears  that 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  Jointly 
responsible  for  pension  rules,  have  done 
much  to  create  a  housing  shortage. 

The  pension  bureau  maintains  the  dwel- 
lings deeded  to  them  by  pensioners,  makes 
necessary  repairs,  and  even  Improves  them. 
Right  now  the  pension  bureau  is  faced  wltto 
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the  n«ce«lty  of  Increaelng  all  pensions  at 
th*  expense  ot  the  taxpayers. 

If  pensioners  Uving  in  family-sized  bouses 
were  permltt«<l  and  urged  to  make  available 
lew  rent  all  or  part  of  their  homes  with  the 
understanding  the  revenue  might  be  retained 
by  them,  an  addition  to  their  pension  allow- 
ance probably  would  not  be  needed,  thereby 
saving  a  vast  amount  of  public  money. 
Such  a  step  would  place  on  the  rent  market 
thousands  of  homes,  give  relief  to  house- 
hunting veterans,  to  pensioners,  and  ease  the 
demands  upon  taxpayers. 

We  submit  this  proposition  for  the  con- 
sideration of  our  Government,  the  Pension 
Bureau,  and,  above  all,  to  the  American  Le- 
gion and  other  veterans'  organizations,  whose 
membership  is  made  up  of  those  vitally  af- 
fected. It  seems  grossly  unfair  that  veterans 
should  be  homeleM,  pensioners  underpaid, 
and  added  taxes  agesssed  when  such  a  sim- 
ple step  would  benefit  all  three  groups,  and 
no  one  or  no  agency  be  the  loser. 


asc  Bill  Veto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or   KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  lollowing  editorial  from 
the  Courier  ^Journal  for  June  12. 1946. 

A  VETO  PKOPERLT  UPHELD NOW  FOR  A  FAIH  LAW 

It  is  no  secret  to  readers  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  that  this  newspaper  has  been  sayicg 
for  3  or  4  years  that  the  country  needed  new 
labor  legislation.  It  would  still  have  needed 
labor  legislation  even  If  the  Case  bill  bad  been 
paased  over  the  Presidents  veto  because  the 
Case  bill  would  not  have  been  effective  in 
bringing  Industrial  peace. 

It  was  Inadequate  as  to  the  machinery  for 
the  settlement  of  strikes;  it  was  superficial 
In  its  approach  to  the  fundamentals  of  labor  s 
rights  and  obligations  and  it  contained  fea- 
ttires  which,  in  their  distinct  unjtistness  to 
labor,  would  have  bred  rather  than  killed  the 
germs  of  strife.  On  the  contrary  it  did  con- 
tain some  features  that  should  be  incor- 
porated into  basic  labor  law. 

A  major  provision  was  for  the  creation  of 
a  five-member  Federal  mediation  board  to 
take  over  the  conciliation  and  mediation 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  At 
the  time  the  Case  bill  was  Introduced,  it 
might  have  been  argued  that  the  proposal 
had  some  merit.  But,  the  steel  strike,  the 
General  Motors  strike  and  particularly  the 
railway  strike  have  demonstrated  that  In 
mass  industries  gravely  affecting  the  public 
Interest  something  more  than  mediation  Is 
needed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  mediation  was  tried  up 
to  the  last  minute  in  the  railway  strike.  The 
strike  did  Introduce  a  new  principle  into  our 
approach  to  the  solution  of  industrial  trou- 
ble: It  demonstrated  that  mediation,  backed 
by  all  the  power  and  (^estige  of  the  Presi- 
dency, cotild  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
strike.  Sven  in  the  Case  bill,  which  was 
glorified  far  beyond  its  deserts.  Congress  did 
not  dare  to  take  the  step  which  it  is  now  ob- 
vious must  be  taken  to  settle  trouble  in  in- 
dtutrles  that  affect  health,  welfare  and  na- 
tional interest.  That  step  is  to  force  arbitra- 
tion when  collective  bargaining,  conciliation 
and  mediation  have  broken  down. 

Nor  U  the  60-day  cooling-ofl  period  pro- 
Tided  ucdsr  the  Case  bill  any  good  at  all.  In 
the  steel  strike,  the  workers  and  management 
bad  from  September  to  late  January  to  cool 


off  and  the  workers  still  struck.  In  the  rail- 
way trouble,  the  "cooling-ofl"  period  ran  for 
months  while  the  Government  exhausted  all 
its  machinery,  but  the  strike  went  on.  John 
L.  Lewis  cleverly  used  the  enforced  "cooUng- 
oT*  period  provided  under  the  Smlth-Con- 
nally  Act  to  get  a  license  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  strike.  By  giving  notice  to 
the  operators  before  he  even  began  negotia- 
tions, he  made  his  strike,  no  matter  how 
much  against  the  public  interest,  entirely 
legal  and  in  order.  The  coollng-cfl  period  of 
the  Case  bill  would  have  done  the  same 
thing,  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

Tlie  provision  for  setting  up  special  fact- 
finding machinery  for  disputes  affecting  pub- 
lic utilities  was  wholly  ineffectual.  We  have 
fact-finding  boards  in  all  major  labor  dis- 
putes now.  Both  management  and  labor 
have  defied  the  facts.  General  Motors  re- 
fused to  accept  the  findings  of  a  board  in 
that  case  and  the  railway  workers  refused 
to  accept  the  facts  as  found  in  that  case.  A 
fact-finding  board  means  nothing  if  there  is 
no  power  to  enforce  Its  findings.  If  an  in- 
dustry is  so  much  affected  with  the  national 
interest  as  to  require  fact-finding,  then  the 
national  interest  also  requires  enforcement 
of  the  findings.  A  permanent  labor  bill 
should  carry  that  power  as  to  public  utilities 
and  essential  industries. » 

Labor  unions  should  certainly  be  made  ac- 
countable in  the  courts  fpr  bresches  of  con- 
tract. They  represent  concentrations  of  eco- 
nomic pov.er  no  less  than  the  power  concen- 
trated in  pools  of  capital  and  they  should  be 
made  accountable  for  that  power.  That  pro- 
vision of  the  Case  bill  should  go  Into  a  per- 
manent bill,  along  with  an  outlawing  of  the 
racketeering  and  strong-arm  methods  which 
are  dealt  with  in  the  bill. 

Moreover  permanent  labor  legislation 
should  strengthen  the  provision  which  with- 
draws an  individual  employee's  protection 
under  the  Wagner  Act  if  he  participates  in 
an  unauthorized  strike  in  violation  of  a 
contract.  The  penalty  should  go  to  the 
whole  union,  not  to  the  Individual.  Such 
a  provision  would  give  the  national  and  local 
officers  of  unions  a  greater  responsibility 
than  too  many  of  them  have  demonstrated. 
Philip  Murray  argued  specioiisly  against  that 
feature  of  the  Case  bill  when  he  said  unions 
and  tmion  men  should  not  be  penalized  for 
unauthorized  strikes.  Labor  has  no  busi- 
ness having  unauthorized  strikes.  It  must 
come  to  the  same  sense  of  responsibility 
which  it  and  we  of  the  public  require  cf 
labor's  opposite  number  in  the  field  of  big 
business,  the  employer. 

There  were  provisions  outlawing  secondary 
boycotts  and  making  labor  subject  to  the 
anti-trust  laws  that  should  go  into  a  labor 
charter,  but  there  were  also  features  unjust 
to  labor  and  provocative  of  trouble.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  history  in  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  on  the  whole  a 
judicial  antipathy  to  labor.  The  situation 
got  so  bad  that  the  Norrls-LaGuardia  law  of 
1932  outlawed  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes.  The  Case  bill  virtually  threw  la- 
bor back  upon  the  mercy  of  the  courts  with- 
out sufficient  safeguard  of  its  rights.  Prac- 
tices in  restraint  of  trade  should  be  punished 
under  antitrust  laws,  but  labor  should  not 
be  deprived  of  its  weapons  in  industrial  war- 
fare by  court  injunctions.  That  section  of 
the  Case  bill  could  have  been  turned  against 
labor  in  such  a  way  as  to  wipe  out  gains  it 
had  legitimately  won  over  the  years.  If 
Congress  is  to  legislate  in  the  field  of  labor 
In  the  courts,  it  should  be  done  much  more 
carefully  than  It  has  been  done. 

Obviously  some  legislation  as  to  welfare 
funds  is  desirable.  There  Is  no  objection  per 
se  to  welfare  funds,  if  they  go  to  welfare. 
The  danger  ccmes  in  the  concentration  of 
money  that  can  be  used  for  political  purposes 
or  or  power  grabbing.  John  L.  Lewis  and 
Petrillo  and  their  type  make  supervision  of 
welfare  fluids  not  only  desirable  but  urgent. 


Because  It  was  ineffectual,  because  It  wbs 
superficial  in  Its  approach,  because  its  pre- 
visions had  already  been  outmoded  by  de- 
velopments since  it  was  introduced,  and  be- 
cause It  did  contain  elements  of  injustice  to 
labor,  the  Case  bill  was  properly  buried.  Now, 
a  new  start  should  be  made.  We  need  labor 
legislation.  But  we  need  legislation  that 
comes  out  of  what  we  have  learned  In  the 
past  few  years,  not  out  of  blind  prejudice 
that  expresses  Itself  In  cliches.  Congress 
could  do  no  better  than  to  pass  the  Presi- 
dent's temporary  proposal,  minus  the  draft 
of  labor,  and  then  make  the  study  he  sug- 
gested. 

And  labor  could  do  no  better  than  to  face 
the  reality  that  it  has  asked  for  and  will  get 
regulatory  legislation.  Labor  leaders  would 
do  much  better  by  their  men  If  they  made 
sound  suggestions  toward  that  end  Instead 
of  indulging  in  demagogic,  hysterical  pro- 
tests that  Congress  Is  out  to  knife  labor. 
Congress  is  merely  following  a  people's  man- 
date to  curb  abuses  of  power  that  the  people 
of  the  country  never  have  stood  for,  whether 
they  came  from  capital  or  labor. 


Food  Shortases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1946 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time,  citizens  of  my  home  city 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  are  suffering  from 
a  mo.st  serious  food  shortage.  The 
Springfield  Evening  Union  of  Friday. 
June  7.  1946,  carried  the  headlines  "City 
hospitals  short  of  meat,"  "Shortage  is 
'worst  ever,'  officials  say."  In  speaking 
of  the  conditions  at  the  four  largest  hos- 
pitals in  Springfield,  a  city  of  160,000  per- 
sons, the  article  states  that: 

MERCT   HAS  NONE  FOB  WEEK  END 6FRINCFIELO, 

WESSON  CAN  GET  THBOUGH  SUNDAY 

The  meat  situation  in  Springfield's  major 
hospitals  was  characterized  today  as  the 
worst  It  has  ever  been,  conditions  varying 
\.ith  no  meat  at  all  for  the  week  end  at 
Mercy,  just  enough  to  get  through  Sunday 
at  both  Springfield  and  Wesson,  and  a  week's 
supply  at  the  more  fortunate  Isolation  Hos- 
pital, 

The  Massachusetts  Hospital  Association, 
stating  that  most  hospitals  have  only  enough 
meat  for  tomorrow  and  none  for  Sunday, 
announced  this  morning  that  superintend- 
ents throughout  the  State  had  joined  In 
sending  a  telegram  to  OPA  for  relief,  but  up 
to  now  have  had  no  response. 

Superintendents  at  hospitals  in  Spring- 
field were  unaware  of  the  State  association's 
action  and  had  not  participated  In  the  appeal 
to  OPA. 

The  Union  of  Saturday,  June  8.  carries 
the  banner  headline  "City  housewives 
form  meat  lines  at  dawn."  Part  of  the 
news  story  is  as  follows: 

Meat  Lines  Formed  Befohe  Sunrise  Here — 
Desperate  Housewives  on  Hand  Hours  Be- 
fore   Stores    Open — 500    Wait    in    East 

SpaiNCFIELO 

Desperate  housewives,  veterans,  and  men 
and  women  of  every  age  and  walk  in  life 
were  standing  In  line  as  early  as  5  this 
morning  merely  on  chance  of  securing  a 
low  niunber  ticket  for  meat  which  would 
not  go  on  sale  here  until  after  9. 
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While  similar  scenes  took  place  from  the 
North  End  to  markets  In  the  Forest  Park 
Section,  most  amazing  was  the  scene  at  a 
small  retail  store  In  East  Springfield,  for- 
merly a  wholesale  meat  establishment,  whose 
practice  of  having  meat  for  sale  for  the 
week  end  has  spread  Its  name  all  over  this 
area. 

One  housewife  living  In  the  neighborhood 
reported  that  she  fell  in  line  at  6:30  a.  m. 
and  91  meat  seekers  were  already  ahead  of 
her. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  a  young  war 
bride  from  overseas  fainted  after  stand- 
ing for  a  long  period  of  time  in  a  line  of 
housewives  waiting  to  secure  ah  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  butter  in  a  local  store 
on  our  main  business  street. 

Each  day  I  am  receiving  letters  from 
constituents.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  showing  that  they  now  realize  fully 
that  the  present  administration  has 
shown  itself  to  be  incapable  or  unwilling 
to  handle  the  bread,  meat,  and  other 
food  production  and  supplies  for  our  peo- 
ple efficiently  and  fairly. 

Last  Tuesday's  front  page  newspaper 
article  by  the  Associated  Press  in  the 
Springtleld  Union  was  as  follows: 

MEAT     AND     BREAD     Stn»PLIES     DWINDLING,     WITH 

SHORTAGES    EXPECTED    TO    GROW    WORSE SOAP, 

BUTTER.  AND  COOKING  FATS  NOT  FAR  BEHIND 
ON  SCAECITT  LIST,  StJRVET  SHOWS — WHEAT 
CROP    NOT  TO   MEET   DEMANDS 

The  basic  American  staples — meat  and 
bread — either  were  gone  or  rapidly  going  from 
dealers'  shelves  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Nation  yesterday  and  new  supplies  to  fill  the 
gap  were  apparently  weeks  away  In  most 
areas. 

The  expectation  in  several  of  the  cities 
covered  by  an  Associated  Press  spot  survey 
was  that  the  shortage  would  grow  worse  be- 
fore it  grew  better. 

Soap,  butter,  and  cooking  fats  were  re- 
ported not  far  behind  meat  and  bread  In  the 
scarcity  list. 

My  constituents  have  now  gotten  to 
the  point  where  they  write  me  a  short 
letter  and  back  it  up  with  all  kinds  of 
news  articles,  each  one  showing  how  seri- 
ous the  situation  has  become.  Mr. 
Bowles  and  Mr.  Porter  may  believe  that 
there  is  no  black  market  in  meat  worthy 
of  the  name.  My  letters  from  home  indi- 
cate that  everyone  in  Springfield  believes 
that  the  chief  source  of  meat  supplies  for 
the  public  today  is  by  paying  black- 
market  prices  to  some  person  or  other 
operating  in  flagrant  and  open  violation 
of  OPA  rules  and  regulations.  Appar- 
ently, this  practice  can  be  carried  on 
with  impunity  although  the  Crovernment 
has  nearly  3,000,000  employees  on  its  pay 
rolls.  My  constituents  are  asking  why 
the  Government  cannot  control  the  situ- 
ation when  more  than  one  out  of  every 
five  adults  is  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  by 
referring  to  one  letter  in  particular.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Charlie:  These  clippings  make  one 
believe  that  perhaps  the  honest  people  of  our 
home  town  deserve  as  much  consideration  as 
the  inhabitants  of  China,  Tibet,  Libya,  and 
way  stations,  respectively. 

At  the  foot  of  the  letter  the  three 
following  newspaper  articles  from 
Springfield  papers  were  pasted: 


wheat  parlkt 

An  appeal  has  beeii  T^Ade  for  the  diversion 
of  some  portion  of  the  NatiCn'«  Wheat  sup- 
plies destined  for  overseas  to  meet  tnC  ''-rl»l» 
in  the  United  States. 

A  third  response  to  the  appeal  was  received 
today  from  Senator  David  I.  Walsh  promising 
to  Investigate  wheat  shipments. 
''  Bakers  here  have  made  no  move  yet  to 
obtain  wheat  loans  for  millers  who  supply 
this  area  and  according  to  George  Merrow, 
secretary  of  the  association,  feel  that  relief 
could  not  come  fast  enough  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  present  emergency  and  the  arrival 
of  the  new  wheat  crop,  almost  ready  to  start 
moving  to  the  mills. 

Merrow  said  that  one  baker  in  the  associa- 
tion membership  Indicated  today  he  would 
have  to  close  June  22  as  his  flour  supplies  will 
be  exhausted  by  that  time.  Many  others 
will  close  shortly  af  ler  that  date  unless  relief 
comes  from  "some  source  not  yet  known." 


this  time  l>ecause  of  the  large  amount 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  about  time  that 
some  capable  person  be  put  in  charge  of 
tu*  »5roduction.  allocation,  and  distribu- 
tion* of  u.Z  "^mmon.  ordinary,  every- 
day food  suppUes  o:  \^  American  peo- 
ple in  place  of  those  who  are  r'^w  buii- 
gling  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  lac- 
ing the  administration.  It  is  bad  enough 
for  the  public  at  large  to  be  gouged  and 
mistreated.  It  is  going  far  too  far  when 
patients  in  hospitals  are  deprived  of  the 
kind  of  food  v.hich  they  need  for  the 
recovery  of  their  health. 


NO  BUTTER  TODAY  AND  LTTTLE  DUE  BEFORE  JULY  I 

There  was  no  butter  today  but  no  one 
bothered  to  ask  for  any  for  the  same  dreary 
situation  has  prevailed  so  long  the  consumer 
Is  apathetic  about  the  whole  subject.  In- 
creased cost  of  butter  which  OPA  has  allowed, 
to  become  effective  July  1.  Is  not  expected  to 
bring  any  Immediate  betterment  of  the  sit- 
uation, distributors  say. 

It  will  take  several  weeks  before  butter  will 
start  an  appreciable  comeback  for  right  up  to 
July  1  when  controls  are  slapped  back  on 
heavy  cream  still  selling  without  celling,  lit- 
tle butter  will  be  manufactured.  The  but- 
ter Industry  won't  start  rolling  again  until 
cream  and  butter  prices  are  balanced  to 
permit  making  butter  at  a  profit. 

The  bread  situation  was  less  dreary  than 
earlier  In  the  week.  Even  up  to  now  It  wa» 
possible  to  buy  a  loaf  at  any  of  the  downtown 
stores  and  In  neighborhood  markets  bread 
was  out  in  the  open  a  good  part  of  the  day. 

PtIBLIC    18    NOW    BOILINO 

Sullen  comment  of  thotisands  of  men  and 
women,  standing  wearily  in  meat  lines  today 
or  gazing  hopelessly  at  empty  meat  counters 
seemed  equally  divldjed  between  bitter  con- 
demnation of  "the  mess  OPA  has  made  of 
the  food  situation,"  acrid  crltlcUm  of  the 
meat-packing  Industry  for  Its  sit-down  strike 
to  smash  price  control,  and  scathing  denun- 
ciation of  black  marketeers  exploiting  the 
meat-hungry  public. 

Demands  for  Immediate  remedying  of  the 
critical  situation  were  sounded  by  John 
Lynch,  a  veteran  and  candidate  for  State 
representative  on  the  Democratic  ticket  from 
ward  2,  who  insists  that  Governor  Tobln 
should  request-the  attorney  general  to  Ini- 
tiate an  Investigation  of  the  meat  situation 
In  this  State  to  dig  the  black  market  out  by 
the  roots  and  rettnrn  meat  so  diverted  from 
legitimate  channels  back  Into  the  retail 
stores. 

Some  of  those  who  had  t>ought  meat  sight 
unseen,  accepting  anything  that  was  offered, 
were  outraged  when  they  reached  home  and 
totaled  up  the  score  to  find  they  had  aver- 
aged 75  cents  a  pound  for  purchases  which 
Included  a  pound  of  bacon,  a  pound  of  sau- 
sage, a  skinny  chicken,  and  a  little  beef. 

Housewives  did  not  place  the  blame  for 
these  infiation  prices  on  their  grocers,  feeling 
equally  culpable  as  desperation  had  brought 
them  to  the  point  of  Ignoring  ceUing  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  OPA  has  issued  a 
beautiful  bulletin  stating  that  beef  and 
pork  products  are  now  available  in  quan- 
tities 40  percent  larger  than  before  the 
war  started.  They  blame  the  shortage 
in  this  expensive  booklet  on  the  exces- 
sive demand  of  the  public  for  meat  at 


Report  of  Anglo-American  Comiaittee  of 
Inquiry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWQRTH 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEfTTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1946 
Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  Mr.  Lessing  Rosenwald.  president 
of  the  American  Coimcil  for  Judaism : 

Mat  10,  1946. 
The  President, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  tteAK  M«.  PBisroENT:  It  Is  my  very  great 
pleasure  to  follow  the  Instructions  of  our 
Executive  Committee  to  send  you  In  Its  be- 
half, as  well  as  In  tiehalf  of  our  entire  mem- 
bership, our  sincere  thanks  and  deep  eppre- 
clatlon  for  the  part  you  played  In  enabling 
the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry 
to  render  its  magnificent  report.  I  have  like- 
wise been  instructed  to  convey  to  you  our 
opinions  regarding  the  report,  which  1  do 
most  respectfully,  with  the  hope  that  you 
will  consider  them  as  a  constructive  policy 
which  you  can  wholeheartedly  endorse.  Fun- 
damentally, we  urge  the  complete  acceptance 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  report  as  a 
whole,  and  we  look  forward  to  its  imple- 
mentation at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I 
stand  ready  to  confer  with  you  to  the  end 
that  our  organization  may  be  useful  In  bring- 
ing thU  report  speedUy  Into  effect. 

We  believe  that  some  day.  when  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment  wlU  have  become  a 
memory,  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry  will  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  lucid,  wise,  hu- 
mane, and  statesmanlike  documents  of  our 
times.  Composed  under  incredible  pressures, 
within  a  limited  time  and  on  subJecU  on 
which  there  U  Intense  feeling,  the  report  Is 
a  monument  to  good  sense,  to  clarity  and  to 
breadth  of  vision.  The  unanimity  of  ita 
sponsors  Is  a  tribute  to  their  rational  wis- 
dom. 

The  unique  qtiallty  of  this  report  lies  In 
the  fact  that  It  Is  one  report.  While  de- 
signed to  deal  with  a  number  of  complex 
problems,  each  of  Its  recommendations  is  an 
Intrinsic  but  subordinate  aspect  of  a  larger 
total;  each  section  is  related  to  and  Inter- 
twined with  all  others.  No  greater  disservice 
can  be  done  to  the  Judicious  findings  of  the 
able  and  sincere  men  who  composed  the 
committee  than  to  mutilate  their  recommen- 
dations by  fragmentary  action;  by  breaking 
up  the  unified  coordinated  structure  they 
have  reared  of  humanitarian  vision,  political 
wisdom  and  high-minded  atpirations  for 
peace. 
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The  magnltiide  of  the  report  can  be  Judged 
tiT>m  the  fact  that  it  deals,  and  deals  with 
"utmoGt  wisdom,  with  four  baiic  Interlocking 
considerations : 

1.  The  report  recommends  action  on  th" 
Immediate  problem  of  about  100.000  ;!;.<;;  ^Jtio 
are  among  the  displaced  ;;>rS3f  S  of  Europe. 
who  are  actually^  ^^t  ffieoretlcally.  homeless 
and  fo^  rrnCta  new  homes  must  be  found. 
'•iHh  flews  of  the  committee  are  that  these 
homes  should  promptly  be  found  lor  them 
in  Palestine. 

2.  The  report  logically  and  properly  then 
turns  tp  condition:!  for  peace  r.nd  progress 
In  Pelest'ne.  What  senrice  would  be  rendered 
to  the  100.000  displaced  Jews  by  merely  trans- 
ferring them  ^rom  an  unhappy  postwar  at- 
mosphere to  a  tense,  potential,  prewar  en- 
viionment?  The  crackle  of  gunfire,  the 
bursting  of  hand  grenades,  the  bombing  of 
buildings,  the  barbed-wire  enclosures  of  a 
military  encampment  do  not  constitute  an 
atmosphere  suitable  for  those  deeply  injured 
men.  women,  and  children.  They  must  be 
removed  to  n  land  of  peace.  To  urge  their 
transfer  to  Palestine  without  regard  for  the 
other  recommendations  would  only  give  the 
appearance  of  solving  a  problem  without  ac- 
tually considering  the  fate  of  the  human 
beings  who  constitute  that  problem. 

Throughout  its  recommendations  the  com- 
mlttep  clearly  indicates  its  goal:  that  Pales- 
tine be  a  peaceful  land  in  which  all  of  its 
Inhabitants  shall  be  bound  by  a  common 
loyalty  to  that  country  and  to  no  other: 
In  which  they  will  all  pool  their  skills  and 
resources  for  the  common  good,  not  merely 
for  partisan  good.  To  this  end  It  advises  r 
that  all  discriminatory  practices  of  f^oup 
aeainst  group,  whether  a  white  paper  re- 
stricting Jews  or  a  Jewish  national  fund 
leane  excluding  Arab  labor,  .'^hall  be  rejected. 

In  the  committee's  report  the  relationship 
between  all  these  elements  is  made  apparent. 
The  transfer  of  these  deeply  injured  people 
from  Europe  to  Palestine  is  not  enough.  The 
move  must  be  accompanied  by  procedures 
that  will  make  for  a  peaceful  habitation  of 
all  of  the  people  of  all  of  Palestine. 

3.  The  committee's  breadth  of  vision  Is 
also  made  clear  in  those  sections  of  its  re- 
port which  deal  with  the  status  of  tlie  re- 
maining Jews  in  Europe.  , 

In  regard  to  them,  the  committee  expresses 
the  view  that  the  whole  world  shares  a  re- 
sponsibility, both  for  those  who  may  still 
need  to  emigrate  and  those  who  will  con- 
tinue to  live  In  Europe. 

Corresponding  to  the  position  that  we  of 
the  American  Coimcll  for  Judaism  have 
steadily  maintained,  the  committee's'  em- 
phasis is  on  trivlng  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  for  the  protec- 
tion of  fundamental  human  ln&ivld\ial 
rights. 

The  Committee's  insight  and  profound 
wisdom  are  summarized  in  ItA  statement 
that:  "A  considerable  number  of  Jews  will 
ccntlntK  to  live  In  most  European  countries. 
In  our  view,  the  mass  Immigration  of  all 
European  Jews  would  be  a  service  neither 
to  the  Jews  themselves  nor  to  Europe.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  enable  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  their  shattered  communities,  while 
permitting:  those  Jews  who  wish  to  do  so, 
to  emigrate." 

The  committee  rightfully  recommends  ac- 
tion for  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
reintegration  of  the  Jews  .of  Europe:  "The 
only  really  effective  antidotes  are  the  en- 
forcement by  each  government  of  guaran- 
teed civil  liberties  and  equal  rights,  a  pro- 
gram of  education  In  the  positive  principles 
of  democracy,  the  sanction  of  a  strong  world 
public  opinion — combined  with  economic 
lecovery  and  stability." 

4.  Finally,  the  committee's  report  deals 
with  the  fundanaental  character  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Jews  of  the  world  to  Palestine. 
This  may  be.  over  a  period  of  years,  the  most 
Important  service  that  it  renders.  It  makes 
Clear  what  are  the  acceptable  as  against  the 


unacceptable  relationships  bet-;_^rj^  Jews  the 
world  over  and  Palest^„  ^  a  proposed  state. 
The  commi^*,^  states:  "Ftirther.  while  we 
'*co^,^  xS&t  any  Jew  who  enters  Palestine 
15  accordance  with  its  laws  is  there  of  right, 
we  expressly  disapprove  of  the  position  taken 
in  some  Jewish  quarters  that  Palestine  has 
in  some  way  been  ceded  or  granted  as  their 
state  to  the  Jews  of  the  world,  that  every 
Jew  everywhere  is.  merely  because  he  is  a 
Jew,  a  citizen  of  Palestine  and  therefore  can 
enter  Palestine  as  of  right  without  regard  to 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Government  upon 
entry,  end  that  therefore  there  cau  be  no 
illegal  immigration  of  Jews  into  Palestine. 
We  declare  and  alDrm  that  any  immigrant 
Jew  who  enters  Palestine  contrary  to  its  laws 
Is  an  illegal  immigrant." 

A  Jew  who  enters  Palestine  legally  Is  there 
as  of  right.  So  is  the  Jew  who  enters  any 
other  country  In  accordance  with  Its  immi- 
gration laws.  Justifiably,  this  declaration 
rejects  the  Zionist  claim  that  Palestine  has 
been  given  to  the  Jews  of  the  world,  and  that 
therefore  all  Jews  have  special  rlghU  In  re- 
gard to  Palestine. 

By  this  significant  declaration  the  com- 
mittee clears  the  way  for  the  important  task 
that  must  be  given  priority  by  Jews  all  over 
the  world:  the  historic  process  of  their  full 
Integration  into  the  countries  In  which  they 
live  or  to  which  they  remove.  lu  this  way 
they  will  further  the  traditions  of  western 
civilization  and  democri^cy. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  In  sup- 
port of  our  contention  that  the  committee's 
report  be  accepted  in  Its  entirety  and  that 
promp  action  be  taken  to  implement  all  of 
the  provisioi^  of  that  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LZSSINQ  J.  ROSSNWALO. 

President. 


TermiiMl  Leave  for  Enlisted  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  has  just  voted  unanimously 
to  extend  to  enlisted  men  the  same  ter- 
minal pay  that  has  heretofore  been  ex- 
tended to  officers.  I  was  happy  to  have 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  this  very 
worthy  bill.  This  is  justice  to  the  en- 
listed men.  This  bill  when  enacted  into 
law  will  give  them  this  terminal  pay 
now.  Many  of  them  will  be  engaged  in 
business  and  this  will  be  of  material 
assistance  to  them.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Sanate  acts  promptly  on  this 
legislation  so  that  it  may  be  approved 
by  the  President  and  become  a  law  at  an 
early  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  that  I  en- 
listed in  the  cause  for  this  bill  at  an  early 
date.  I  am  one  of  those  who  signed  the 
discharge  petition  to  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor  for  action.  The  action  of  the 
House  today  in  passing  this  bill  unani- 
mously vindicates  my  judgment  in  sign- 
ing the  discharge  petition  and  my  effort 
to  bring  this  issue  to  its  successful  con- 
clusion. I  know  that  the  news  of  the 
passing  of  this  bill  will  bring  to  the  heart 
of  every  enlisted  man  not  only  happiness 
but  a  feeling  of  a  deep  sense  of  fair  play 
in  this  great  American  Nation  of  ours. 
The  enlisted  men  feel  that  they  are  en- 


titled to  this  and  today's  action  shows 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  feels 
the  same  way  about  it. 


The  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cleveland  Press  of  June  10,  1946: 
HOW  wouu>  rr  hitkt  LAEoa? 

Labor  leaders  are  ordering  President  Tru- 
nuin  to  veto  the  Case  labor  bill,  shouting  that 
It  will  enslave  labor  and  destroy  uniotu. 

The  Case  bill  would  create  a  new.  Independ- 
ent Pedcral  mediation  board,  pppolnted  by 
the  Pre.sident.    That  can't  hurt  labor. 

It  would  authorixe  this  board  to  try— by 
mediation,  conciliation  and  voluntary  arbi- 
tration, to  arrange  peaceful  settlement  of 
labor-management  disputes  that  tjireateu 
serious  Injury  to  the  public.  What's  wrong 
with  that? 

It  would  place  on  management  and  unions 
In  such  disputes  a  positive  duty  to  refrain 
from  violence  and  to  give  the  board  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  days  for  peace-making  efforts  be- 
fore restoring  to  strlhe,  locI:cut.  or  arbitrary 
changes  of  w.^gcs  and  working  conditions. 
Such  coollng-cff  period.^:  have  promoted  good 
Industrial  relations  In  Minnesota  and  other 
States. 

It  would  authorize  a  special  fact-finding 
procedure  for  disputes  effecting  public  util- 
ities, with  a  maximum  of  65  days  in  which 
strikes  and  lock-outs  would  be  forbidden. 
Will  It  "enslave  labor"  for  the  public  to 
have  this  reasonable  protection  against  sud- 
den, arbitrary  stoppage  of  services  essential 
to  life  and  safety? 

It  would  authorize  labor  unions  and  em- 
ployers to  sue  each  ether  in  Federal  courts 
for  breaches  of  contract,  imposing  on  both 
the  same  responsibility  for  living  up  to 
signed  agreements.  Does  the  life  of  unions 
depend  upon  freedom  to  break  contracts 
without  legal  responsibility? 

It  would  forbid  unions  to  use  the  "sec- 
ondary boycott"  as  a  weapon  in  their  bat- 
tles with  employers  or  with  other  unions. 
Is  It  a  necessary  right  cf  unions  to  punish 
innocent  bystanders  when  they  cnnnot 
agree  with  each  other  on  Jurisdictional 
questions,  or  to  fight  their  quarrels  with 
employers  at  the  expense  cf  other  employ- 
ers who  have  no  connection  with  the  con- 
troversies? 

It  would  subject  to  Federal  Antl-Rick- 
etcerlng  Act  penalties  unions  found  guilty 
of  obstructing  commerce  by  robbery  or 
extortion.  Does  honest  labor  need  Federal 
Immunity  for  robbery  and  extortion? 

It  would  require  Joint  union-employer 
responsibility  for  proper  use  of  health-and- 
welfare  and  similar  funds  contributed  fcy 
employers  through  production  royalties  or 
pay-roll  levies.  Can  labor  not  live  without 
the  right,  not  only  to  tax  the  public  In  this 
manner,  but  to  use  money  thus  taken  from 
Xhs  public  exactly  as  unions  or  their  of- 
ficers please? 

It  would  allow  foremen  to  join  unions 
but  leave  employers  free  to  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize unions  as  bargaining  agents  for 
foremen.  Is  It  either  essential  or  desirable 
that  unions  should  have  power  to  usurp 
managen)ent  functions  by  forcing  foremen 
to  be  represented  by  the  same  labor  organ- 
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izatlons  as  the  workers  they  are  supposed  to 
supervise? 

These  are  the  things  the  Case  bill  would 
do.  Many  of  them  are  things  President 
Truman  has  said  should  be  done.  Which  •• 
of  them  do  you  think  would  Injure  any  well- 
intended  union?  Which  of  them  Justifies 
the  frenzied  clamor  of  the  labor  leaders? 

We  believe  the  Case  bill  provides  mod- 
erate and  fair  means  of  preventing  intoler- 
able abuses  of  labor's  power.  President  Tru- 
man should  sign  It  to  protect  the  Nation 
and  Its  workers  from  the  drastic  and  Im- 
moderate legislation  sure  to  come  If  the 
abuses  are  continued. 


The  Meat  Subsidy  and  the  OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  Missouxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1946     , 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Sp^ker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Reccrd,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
Clakencx  a.  Spzei  &  Co., 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  June  8,  1946. 
Hon.  William  C.  Colk, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  M«.  Cole:  There  is  always  the  ques- 
tion on  the  part  of  an  Individual  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  write  his  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in  favor  of  or  against  Issues  be- 
fore the  country.  I  have  at  times  thought 
of  writing  a  letter  of  protest  or  a  letter  In 
favor  of  certain  matters  and  then  It  seemed 
to  be  futile  to  add  one  person's  opinion  to 
the  avalanche  of  letters  that  you  receive. 

However,  I  am  enclosing  a  letter  with  refer- 
ence to  the  meat  subsidy  and  the  OPA  which 
Is  a  specific  case  condemning  the  idea  of  the 
OPA.  The  Merrigan  Super  Market  at  Pat- 
tonsburg.  Mo.,  acquired  a  slaughtering  fa- 
cility to  supply  their  market.  While  Mr.  Todd 
was  away  in  the  service,  Mrs.  Todd  managed 
the  store  In  his  absence.  This  Is  one  of  five 
stores  linked  together  in  a  series  of  partner- 
ships. I  looked  after  the  accounting  work 
and  tried  to  help  Mrs.  Todd  figure  out  her 
other  problems  too.  In  this  particular  In- 
stance because  of  some  infraction  of  the 
price  regulation,  they  were  sued  and  got 
Judgment  as  is  done  In  so  many  of  these 
cases.  While  this  was  In  process  of  settle- 
ment, she  was  told  very  emphatically  by  an 
OPA  representative  that  their  claim  for  sub- 
sidy would  not  be  approved  by  the  OPA.  It 
Is  necessary  for  an  applicant  to  have  the 
OPA  approval  before  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  can  pay  the  subsidy.  Pre- 
viously, when  no  subsidy  was  due,  informa- 
tion was  given  us  that  no  report  be  made. 
In  this  case  we  wondered  about  making  ap- 
plication for  subsidy  when  there  seemed  to 
be  doubt  as  to  even  getting  It  when  the  OPA 
would  not  approve  it.  Mrs.  Todd  and  I  could 
not  arrive  at  a  conclusion  so  when  I  came 
back  from  Pattonsburg,  I  called  the  Kansas 
City  office  of  the  OPA  to  see  If  there  was 
need  to  file  these  reports.  Whoever  I  talked 
to  on  the  telephone  stated  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  they  approve  these  appli- 
cations when  an  applicant  had  a  case  In  the 
enforcement  division.  I  told  him  that  all 
we  were  concerned  about  was  whether  or 
not  to  file  the  reports  requested  and  If  there 
would  be  no  consideration  given  it.  It  ap- 
peared that  there  was  no  need  to  file  tb« 
report.  He  stated  very  explicitly  that  no  con- 
sideration would  be  given.  So  with  this  re- 
ply I  called  Mrs.  Todd  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusior  over  the  phone  that  evidently 
there  was  no  use  In  filing  the  reports. 


Sometime  later  another  representative 
came  through  checking  the  records  and  said 
that  we  were  wrong  and  that  all  reports 
should  have  been  filed.  Mrs.  Todd  called 
me  and  I  immediately  went  to  Pattonsburg 
and  made  up  these  reports. 

All  the  applications  were  considered  and 
paid  except  the  November  and  December 
which  amounted  to  $197.88  for  November 
and  $98.46  for  December.  The  enclosed 
letter  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration discloses  the  rejection  of  the  pay- 
ment of  this  subsidy  because  of  the  lateness 
of  making  the  application. 

Naturally,  In  our  work  It  Is  necessary  for 
us  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  keeping  up  with 
the  changes  In  income-tax  regulations.  The 
best  we  can  do  in  this,  we  are  always  behind 
In  keeping  ourselves  Informed  on  the  latest 
Income-tax  procedure.  It  was  not  poaslble 
to  keep  up  on  OPA  regulation*  so  we  bad 
to  depend  on  getting  the  Information  from 
the  offices  of  the  OPA. 

This  whole  matter  it  Jiut  characteristic  of 
■o  many  cases  In  our  experience.  Very  sel- 
dom have  we  been  able  to  get  an  answer  to 
a  specific  question.  I  am  sending  this  to 
you  jtut  to  present  a  specific  case  in  my 
own  experience  as  to  how  difficult  it  is  to 
deal  with  the  problem  when  it  comes  up 
la  connection  with  the  OPA.  There  may  be 
advantages  from  price  control  but  the  glar- 
ing Instances  such  as  this  still  leaves  a  con- 
demnation of  the  whole  procedure. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CLABZNCX  A.  SPfXB. 

Loan  Acenct  or  the 
Reconsthuction  Finance  Corporation, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  31,  1946. 
Re  meat  subsidy,  Merrigan 's  Super  Market, 

Pattonsburg,  Mo. 
Clarence  A.  Speee  It  Co., 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  After  receipt  of  your  letter 
dated  April  26,  1946,  we  passed  to  our  Wash- 
ington office  your  letter  dated  April  15.  1946, 
copy  of  our  response  dated  April  17  1946,  and 
your  letter  dated  April  26,  1946,  and  asked 
for  instructions  as  to  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  claims  filed  after  the  prescribed 
time  for  the  slaughtering  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December  1945. 

The  response  has  been  received  as  follows: 

"The  explanation  given  on  behalf  of  the 
applicant  by  Clarence  A.  Speer  of  Clarence  A. 
Speer  &  Co.  in  his  letters  of  April  15  and  26 
is  not  such  as  to  alter  our  decision.  OPA 
obviously  made  no  statement  as  to  subsidy, 
since  it  referred  only  to  reports.  Since  all 
applicants  have  been  warned  as  to  our  filing 
requirements,  we  see  no  reason  the  applicant 
should  not  have  taken  the  question  of  sub- 
sidy up  with  RFC  if  he  thought  the  claims 
should  be  delayed.  The  applicant  Is,  of 
course,  bound  by  his  attorney's  delay." 

We  are  sure  that  you  will  appreciate  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  we  have  no  alter- 
native to  the  refusal  of  the  claims,  therefore, 
we  are  returning  your  claims  covering  opera- 
tions for  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember 1945. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Ralph  Orossvtiler. 
Chief,  Loan  Application  Division. 


National  Cemeteriei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnsIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1946 

Mr,  BROOKS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend  my 


Record.  I  Include  the  following  letter 
from  John  Thomas  Taylor,  director  of 
the  national  legislative  committee  of  the 
American  Legion: 

THE  Amxkican  Legion. 
National  Legiblatitx  CoMMrrtEi. 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  12,  1946. 

Deae  Congressman:  The  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion,  held  In  Chicago, 
111..  November  18-21,  1945.  passed  a  resolu- 
tion virging  prompt  enactment  Into  law  of 
the  bill  S.  524.  to  establish  one  or  more  na- 
tional cemeteries  in  every  State.  This  action 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Senate  and 
House  committees  during  consideration  of 
the  legislation.  The  bill  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, was  reported  favorably  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  It  is  our  undersUnding 
a  rule  has  been  granted  and  th«  bill  will  b* 
considered  by  the  House  In  the  near  future. 

Realizing  the  great  Importance  of  provid- 
ing these  national  cemeteries,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  law  recently  enacted  to  return 
deceased  members  of  the  armed  forces  to  the 
United  States,  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Legion,  at  Its  sewlon  In  Indian- 
apolis last  week,  reiterated  prior  recommen- 
dations and  unanimously  adopted  the  (ol- 
.  lowing  resolution:  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Legion  in  meet- 
ing duly  assembled  this  6th  dcy  of  June  1946, 
That  the  national  legislative  committee  be 
instructed  to  use  every  poaslble  means  for 
immediate  enactment  into  law  of  8.  534:  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  national  legislative 
committee  Impress  upon  the  proper  author- 
ities of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  that 
in  the  preparation  of  the  regulations  per- 
taining to  burials  in  all  national  cemeteries 
there  shall  be  no  dificrlmlnation  as  to  sixes 
or  locations  of  grave  sites  because  of  rank  or 
rating  of  deceased  members  of  the  armed 
forces." 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Legion  I  strongly 
urge  your  active  support  and  influence  for 
immediate  passage  of  S.  524. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Thomas  Tatlob, 

Director,  national 
Legislative  Committee. 


Commercial  Fishini;  Industry  on  the  Great 
Lakes 


remarks   in   the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
Is  vitally  important  to  many  cities  and  vil- 
lages located  along  Lake  Michigan  shores  and 
serves  as  a  means  of  livelihood  for  thousands 
of  families;  and 

Whereas  the  fish  production  has  gradually 
fallen  off  during  the  past  few  years,  due 
chiefly  to  the  destructlveneas  of  the  steadily 
Increase  population  of  lamprey  eel,  which 
have  long  been  a  menace  to  lake  trout;  and 

Whereas  the  fishing  has  become  so  poor 
out  of  Milwaukee  Harbor  that  local  fisher- 
men are  barely  able  to  continue  operations; 
and 

Whereas  the  commercial  fishing  on  all  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Lake  Sujjerior,  has  suffered  greatly  as  • 
result  of  the  increase  of  the  lamprey  eel: 
Therefore  be  It 
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Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milvaukee.  That  It  realizes  the  danger 
confronting  the  commercial  fishing  industry, 
and  hereby  Joins  with  the  commercial  fisher- 
men along  Lake  Michigan's  shores  In  urging 
that  the  proper  agencies  of  the  Federal  and 
Slate  Oovernmenu  Join  together  In  taking 
some  immediate  action  if  the  commercial 
fishing  Industry  is  to  be  saved;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  United  States  Senators  La  Fol- 
Lcm  and  Woxt.  Congressmen  Washxewskx 
and  BiiMn.LEi.  the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Commission,  and  the  State  Department  of 
Conservation. 


WHliam  Lemke,  of  North  Dakota,  and  Hit 
Aid  to  the  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Commonwealth  Review  of  June 
4.  1946: 

WILLIAM    LXMKE.    OF    NORTH    DAKOTA,    AND    HIS 
AID  TO  THK  rASUEES 

Virginians  are  truly  grateful  to  the  Honor- 
able William  Lxmke.  of  North  Dakota,  for 
the  battle  he  Is  waging  in  the  Congress  to 
protect  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  from  the 
exploitation  of  the  fertilizer  Industry,  and 
they  hope  that  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress may  Join  hands  with  Congressman 
LcMKS  and  help  him  secure  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  that  he  has  introduced  for  the 
protection  of  the  farmers:  H.  R.   3T75. 

Virginians  have  always  admired  men  of 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty,  and  their  hats 
are  off  today  to  Congressman  Lemke.  who  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
courageous  champions  of  tha  cause  of  the 
farmers  and  of  the  small  businessmen  that 
we  have  In  Congress  today,  or  have  had  at 
any  other  time. 

The  pervlc:>  that  Congressman  Lemke  is 
undertaking  to  render  is  Nation-wide  in  Its 
scope  and  far-reaching  in  its  character. 

The  bill  he  has  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
grese — H.  R.  3775 — requires  the  fertilizer 
mantifacturers  to  name  the  materials  used 
la  making  the  fertilizer,  the  number  of 
pounds  of  each  material  and  the  number  of 
pounds  of  sand  or  other  filler.  The  bill  also 
prevents  the  use  of  certain  materials  known 
to  be  harmful  to  certain  crops,  and  it  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  coloring  matter  that  is  fre- 
quently iised  to  mislead  and  deceive  the 
— farmer. 

The  law  that  Congressman  Letvike  has  in 
mind  would  bring  present  methods  of  fer- 
tilizer manufacture  into  the  open  and  throw 
the  pitiless  glare  of  public  opinion  upon 
them.  This  would  undoubtedly  result  in 
formula  changes,  and  these  formula  changes 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  fanners  to 
grow  better  crops  with  considerably  less  fer- 
tiliser per  acre.  This  would  lower  the  cost 
cf  the  farmers'  annual  fertilizer  bill  •100,- 
000.000. 

Since  the  farmer  is  the  economic  back- 
log in  thousands  of  communities  in  this 
country,  the  mistreatment  of  the  farmers 
is  undoubtedly  a  proper  cause  for  concern 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

A  great  statesman  once  said  that  if  you 
bum  down  your  cities,  proeperoxis  farmers 
will  build  them  up  again,  but  if  you  destroy 


the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer,  your 
cities  will  grow  up  in  bushes. 

We  need  only  to  review  the  happenings  in 
a  recent  Nation-wide  fertilizer  trial  to  see 
the  urgent  need  of  Federal  regulation  of  the 
fertilizer  industry  for  the  protection  of  tho 
farmers. 

One  hundred  firms  and  individuals  were 
indicted  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  Middle  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  having  exerted  an  undue  influence 
on  State  fertilizer  legislation  and  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  defendants  admitted  their  guilt  and 
paid  a  quarter  million  dollars  in  fines,  but 
the  collusion  still  exists  and  the  farmers  are 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  it. 

This  malign  and  dangerously  corrupting 
influence  is  a  menace  to  popular  government. 

Unless  it  is  curbed  large  numbers  of  our 
farmers  will  become  the  bond  slaves  of  these 
predatory  interests  and  will  be  powerless  to 
resist  or  prevent  their  mistreatment. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  farmers 
of  this  section  are  grateful  to  Congressman 
Ltmke  for  the  battle  he  is  waging  in  their 
behalf,  "and  firmly  believe  that  the  Justice 
and  need  of  this  undertaking  will  appeal  to 
our  national  lawmakers  when  the  facts  in 
connection  with  this  matter  become  fully 
known. 


or  groups  of  individuals  are  inimical  to  the 
public  interest,  whether  such  individuals 
represent  labor,  management,  or  any  other 
group,  and  that  the  rule  of  law  shall  be 
0  restored  and  maintained. 


ArbitratioD  of  Disputes  Betweeen 
Management  and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUNDSTROM 

OF  NEW  JEESEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  1946  Victory  Con- 
vention of  Kiwanis  International. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Interest  of  the 
general  public  Is  paramount  to  the  special 
interests  both  of  labor  and  management: 
that  the  entire  economy  of  our  Nation  and 
the  well-being  and  security  of  all  our  people 
suffer  from  uncontrolled  conflict  between 
management  and  labor,  that  we  believe  In 
the  rights  of  labor  to  organize,  to  bargain 
collectively,  and  to  protect  its  interests  by 
all  reasonable  and.  lawful  means,  and  in  the 
rights  of  management  to  have  peaceful  en- 
joyment of  its  properties  and  free  choice  in 
establishing  its  policies  provided  that  none 
of  these  rights  be  exercised  without  due  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  other  party,  nor 
in  sucli  a  way  as  to  subject  the  public  to 
loss  or  undue  Inconvenience. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  call  upon 
our  respective  National  Legislatures  to  enact 
laws  which  will  define  clearly  the  respective 
duties  and  responsibiiities,  as  well  as  the 
rights  and  privileges  both  of  management 
and  labor,  and  which  will  effectively  enforce 
those  duties  and  responsibilities,  protect  the 
rights  and  privileges,  control  disputes  be- 
tween them,  and  provide  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration of  all  disputes  prior  to  the  calling 
of  a  strike  which  might  endanger  the  national 
welfare  or  impinge  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  citizen; 

Be  tt  further  resolved,  That  we  ca!l  upon 
our  legislative  bodies  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  prevent  effectively  any  individual 
or  groups  of  individuals  from  disrupting  the 
economy  of  our  Nation,  and  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  be  expanded  and  revised  to  achieve 
that  end;  it  being  our  considered  opinion 
that  excessive  power  over  the  economy  of 
the  coimtry  in  the  hands  of  any  individual 
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Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing bulletin  published  by  the  Gard- 
ner Advertising  Co.,  entitled  "It  Seems 
to  Us,"  is  extended  by  request  of  Miss 
Marjorie  Hall,  of  University  City,  Mo. 
it  seems  to  us 

Gardner  Advertising  Co., 

St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Dear   Sir:    Snap   out    of   it.   America. 

Ever  since  this  Nation  blew  its  economic 
top  in  1929  cur  people  have  been  dragged 
through   one   crisis   after   another. 

From  the  dismal  valleys  of  depression 
through  the  bloody  fields  of  global  war  Into 
the  current  quagmire  of  industrial  strife. 

Were  up  to  our  proverbial  ears  in  debt. 
We're  starving  for  materials  and  goods.  Were 
holding  legitimate  industry  at  bay.  We're 
squandering  time,  rejecting  golden  oppor- 
tunities, stifling  initiative,  choking  compe- 
tition.  • 

We're  prostituting  free  markets,  making 
black-market  crocks  out  of  otherwise  honest 
men  and  women,  losing  billions  in  t?.x  rev- 
enue. We're  bound  up  in  a  legal  crazy  quilt. 
We're  preaching  democracy  abroad  and  prac- 
ticing statism  at  home.  In  our  quest  of 
social  gain  for  favored  minorities,  we're  en- 
forcing cockeyed  economic  theories  which 
would.  In  time,  bring  on  total  collapse. 

Our  elected  leaders  have  delegated  tlieir 
powers  cf  leadership  to  a  handfi'l  of  labor 
bosses  who  brazenly  dare  to  tell  us  when  we 
may  work  or  loaf;  when  we  may  have  light, 
heat,  and  power;  when  we  may  travel;  when 
we  may  have  goods  and  what  they  should 
cost;  how  our  legislators  must  interpret  our 
laws — or  lose  their  Jobs. 

This  de  facto  leadership  rejects  responsi- 
bility, equality,  the  sanctity  of  a  contract, 
majority  rule.  It  bows  only  to  the  toul 
power  of  Government — and  the  threat  of 
military  draft  for  all  of  its  striking  workers. 

It's  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  this  country,  a 
shameful  way  to  win  the  peace,  a  shock- 
ing act  to  put  on  t>efore  the  whole  wide 
world. 

This  isn't  the  way  you  want  it.  It  isn't  the 
way  we  want  it.  It  isn't  the  way  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  farmers,  industrialists, 
businessmen,  workers  want  it.  It  isn't  the 
way  the  majority  of  our  elected  leaders  want 
it.  It  is  the  way  the  enemies  of  capitalism 
want  it.  It  is  the  way  the  black  market  wants 
it.    It  is  the  way  it  is. 

It's  time  to  snap  out  of  it. 

Its  time  to  give  the  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple what  they  want.  They  want  the  domes- 
tic tranquillity  set  forth  In  the  preamble  of 
our  Constitution.  They  want  their  chance 
to  participate  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
They  want  permanent  protection  against 
abuse  of  power  in  any  form — by  capital,  la- 
bor, government. 

They  want  dependable,  understandable 
leadership.  They  want  to  know  where 
they're  going  and  why.  Give  our  people  the 
low-down  and  they'll  stick  to  their  tasks  from 
"hell  to  breakfast."  They  want  leadership 
based  upon  the  untainted  American  book. 
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They  want  a  new  labor  policy.  One  which 
cuts  both  Ways,  fairly,  squarely,  swiftly. 
One  which  rewards  its  supporters  and  cracks 
down  on  those  who  defy  it.  One  which  en- 
courages m.-'ss  production  and  consumption 
of  goods.  One  which  enables  tool  owners 
and  those  who  use  the  tools  to  earn  good 
wages  for  their  investment  of  time  or  dollars. 
One  which  keeps  the  public  Interest  invio- 
late. Above  all,  a  labor  policy  which  will 
work  and  endure. 

They  want  all  workers  protected  against 
exploitation  by  legal  process — and  .not  by 
paralyzing  strikes.  They  want  workers  on 
their  Jobs  turning  out  goods.  They  want  to 
shop  in  open,  free  markets  where  they  can 
exercise  freedom  of  choice,  pay  prices  kept 
fair  by  the  competitive  process — and  not  in 
black  markets  where  they  must  take  what 
they  get,  payin[;  noncompetitive,  extortion- 
ate prices. 

And  they  have  billions  to  spend. 

This  Nation  has  drifted  from  the  only  safe 
read  to  prosperity,  domestic  tranquillity,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We're  far  off  the 
beam. 

The  right  to  strike,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
been  debauched.  Unless  this  right  is 
promptly  brought  under  control  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  worthy  cause  of  all  organ- 
ized workers  will  have  been  dealt  a  crushing 
blow  by  the  ineptitude  of  their  own  leaders. 

We're  desperately  in  need  of  universal 
work,  profitable  production,  abundantly 
stocked  market  places.  Desperately,  we  need 
perpetual  motion  of  men,  money,  and  ma- 
chines to  head  off  inflation  before  it  en- 
gulfs us. 

Snap  out  of  it,  America. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Gardner  Advertising  Co. 
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Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  13, 
1946: 

SELECTIVE   SERVICE    EEALITIES 

A  conference  committee  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  ijegan  yesterday  Considera- 
tion of  the  differing  versions  of  a  continuance 
of  selective  service  that  have  been  voted 
by  the  two  Houses.  Each  measure  agrees 
on  the  number  of  men  that  are  to  be  in 
service  on  July  1,  1947—1,070,000  in  the 
Army;  558.000  in  the  Navy,  and  108,000  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  Each  House  also  has  in- 
creased the  pay  of  soldiers,  by  as  much  as 
50  percent  for  privates.  The  Senate  included 
this  provision  in  the  extension  bill;  the 
House  did  it  by  a  separate  act.  These,  how- 
ever, were  at>out  the  only  points  of  agree- 
ment yesterday  as  the  conference  began. 
The  Senate  bill  continues  the  registration 
and  Induction,  if  needed,  of  18-  and  19-year- 
olds;  the  House  measure  exempts  all  men 
under  20.  The  Senate  would  extend  the  act 
to  May  15,  1947;  the  House  bill  would  extend 
it  only  to  February  15,  1947,  and  in  addition 
provide  a  holiday  until  October  15,  with 
Inductions  to  be  resumed  thereafter  only  at 
the  direction  of  the  President. 

If  the  armed  services  are  to  be  guaranteed 
the  men  that  are  needed  to  carry  out  this 
country's  international  commitments  and 
provide  for  our  national  security  it  is  ditfi- 
cuit  to  see  how  there  should  be,  or  can  be. 


any  considerable  compromise  on  the  Senate 
bill.  Both  HouS^  agree  on  the  number  of 
men  needed.  Thfe  Senate  bill  provides  that 
if  voluntary  enlistments  fill  the  quotas,  no 
inductions  will  be  mkde.  Certainly  this  is  a 
prudent  provision,  when  there  is  agreement 
as  to  the  need.  The  House  bill  prefers  to 
gamble,  by  declaring  a  holiday  and  then 
placing  on  the  President  the  onus  of  a  re- 
sumption of  inductions.  If  that  course  is  nec- 
essary. In  exempting  all  those  under  20 
years  old.  the  House  bill  also  takes  another 
flight  into  unreality,  disregarding  statistics 
which  show  tliat  if  other  present  exemptions 
for  fathers  and  essential  workers  ^are  con- 
tinued, that  provision  would  leave  a  pool  of 
rren  almost  infinitesimal. 

One  other  reality  the  House  overlooked  in 
adopting  its  bill  last  April— by  a  teller  vote 
only,  on  key  amendments — was  the  probable 
necessity,  if  its  view  prevailed,  of  retaining 
in  service  many  Inductees  and  many  of  them 
husbands  and  fathers  who  have  served  18  and 
20  months  and  longer.  Some  of  these  men 
also  saw  combat  service.  There  have  been 
reports  that  House  Memtters  have  been  hear- 
ing about  that  from  the  men  themselves  and 
from  their  families.  How  many  such  pro- 
tests have  been  received  has  not  been 
divulged,  but  they  may  have  served  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  arguments  of  those  who 
are  credited  with  influencing  the  House  vote 
against  inductions  of  teen-agers. 

Selective  service  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  political  question.  If  the  conference 
committee  goes  at  its  task  with  the  idea  of 
doing  what  Is  best  for  the  country,  with 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  our  commitments 
abroad  and  our  national  security  are  more 
important  than  any  transitory  and  probably 
imaginary  political  advantage  that  might  be 
gained  by  gambling  on  enlistments,  then  the 
only  compromise  will  be  a  reversal  by  the 
House  of  its  previous  position  and  the  ac- 
ceptance, substantially  as  it  stands,  of  the 
Senate-sponsored  Gurney  bill. 
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Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trial  of  the  former  Yugo- 
slav Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Draja  Mi- 
hailovlch,  the  statements  of  our  principal 
military  delegate  to  Yugoslavia,  Col. 
Robert  McDowell,  are  of  definitive  im- 
portance. 

Excerpts  of  this  testimony  have  ap- 
peared in  most  American  newspapers 
with  the  exception  of  PM  and  th  Com- 
munist Daily  Worker. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  conduct 
of  this  trial  in  Belgrade,  and  the  ac- 
cusations now  being  made  against  Amer- 
icans, including  Colonel  McDowell,  by 
the  prosecutor  of  Dictator  Tito's  Commu- 
nist regime,  this  authoritative  statement 
of  the  facts,  as  authorized  by  our  own 
War  Department,  should  be  made  of  per- 
manent record.  For  that  purpose  I  ask 
leave  to  insert. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  a  Fair  Trial  for  Draja  Mihailo- 
vich  that  the  pattern  of  prosecution  in 
this  case  is  a  logical  extension  of  the 
pattern  disclosed  in  the  Moscow  trials 
of  Polish  emissaries  in  1S43. 


The  Belgrade  trial  today  is  less  con- 
cerned with  proving  facts  about  General 
Mihailovich  than  with  recording  accusa- 
tions against  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  puts  it  in  the  con- 
sistent pattern  of  all  previous  similar 
show  trials  as  a  deliberate  operation  of 
well-prepared  propaganda  directed 
against  the  security  and  morale  and 
prestige  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
other  noncommunistic  nations. 

Colonel  McDowell's  statement,  read  in 
comparison  with  the  accusations  from 
Belgrade  make  this  fact  very  clear,  and 
his  full  testimony  is  attached  hereto  for 
the  information  of  legislators  and  public 
who  are,  alike,  attacked  by  the  charges: 

The  Committee  for  a  Fair  Trial  for  Draja 
Mihailovich  today  issued  a  statement  by 
Col.  Robert  McDowell,  former  head  of  the 
American  Mission  to  General  Mihailovich, 
answering  charges  brought  by  the  Tito  Gov- 
ernment against  Colonel  McDowell  at  the 
MihMlovich  trial  in  Belgrade. 

Colonel  McDowell's  statement  completely 
refutes  the  charges  of  collaboration  between 
MihailoVi^ch  and  the  Germans;  declares  that 
he  personally  and  not  Mihailovich  arranged 
the  confere^ices  with  the  Germans  and  that 
the  arrangements  were  made  in  instructions 
from  the  United  States  High  Command:  and 
makes  the  startling  revelation  that  these 
conferences  wer«?>.not  concerned  with  collab- 
oration but  with  German  offers  of  surrender. 

Besides  exposing  the  falsity  of  the  Tito 
Government's  attack  on  General  Mihailo- 
vich and  on  the  American  Military  Mission, 
which  he  headed.  Colonel  McDowell's  state- 
ment goes  on  to  completely  deny  other 
charges  of  the  Tito  Government  against 
the  Chetnik  leader,  saying  that  he  had  "seen 
and  heard  of  absolutely  no  evidence  serving 
to  connect  General  Mihailovich  personally, 
or  oflScers  under  his  direct  command,  with 
any  form  of  collaboration  with  the  Ger- 
mans. The  evidence  includes  not  only  per- 
sonal observation,  but  the  totality  of  the 
documents  seen  and  conversations  held  with 
United  States.  Allied,  and  even  enemy^  per- 
sonnel." 

The  colonel's  statement  also  describes  the 
Chetnik  national  uprising  against  the  Ger- 
mans of   February   1,    1944,   and   makes   th^ 
sensational  charge  that  Ti«o's  Partisans   in\ 
their  invasion  of  Serbia  avoided  all  contact    ""x 
with  the  Germans  and  instead  attacked  the  «     \ 
Chetniks  in  the  flank. 

The  full  text  of  Colonel  McDowell's  state- 
ment, which  was  issued  with  the  permission 
of  the  War  and  State  Departments,  follows: 

'Statement  of  Col.  Robert  H.  McDowell  to 
Commission  or  Inquiry  Into  Cask  of  Dsaja 

MlH.MLOVICH 

"1.   PCBSONAL  BACKCBOUND 

"The  undersigned,  as  part  of  a  total  25 
years  residence  in  the  Near  East  and  adjoin- 
ing countries,  acquired  a  broad  general 
knowledge  of  Yugoslavia.  Prior  to  the  re- 
cent war,  as  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  he  taught  modem  Ballcans  history. 
During  the  war  he  has  been  concerned  with 
Balkans  Intelligence  since  the  autumn  of 
1942;  has  been  in  close  touch  with  all  Allied 
groups  covering  this  area;  and  has  had  ac- 
cess to  all  pertinent  material. 

"The  undersigned  was  employed  by  the 
Army  Ijecause  of  his  broad  and  intimate 
background  of  expedience  and  study  and  be- 
cause he  had  established  a  certain  scholarly 
reputation  for  objective  approach  to  and 
consideration  of  research  problems.  The 
Army  record  of  the  undersigned  demon- 
strates that  In  war  service  this  objectivity 
and  balance  have  l>een  maintained. 

"The  undersigned  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  General  Mihailovich  in  Augxist  1944,  and 
left   Mihailovich    territory   on   November   1, 
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1944.  IXirJng  this  Interval  of  almost  con- 
stant travel  In  western  Serbia  and  eastern 
Bosnia,  tbe  undersigned,  the  United  States 
officers  attached  to  hlra,  and  the  rescued 
United  States  airmen  who  were  encountered 
were  all  given  complete  liberty  ol  movement 
and  of  access  to  the  population.  Unlike  the 
situation  which  prevailed  where  United 
States  officers  were  attached  to  Yugoslav 
Partisan  headquarters,  the  United  States 
personnel  in  Mihailovich  territory  on  the  one 
hand  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  Im- 
portant staff  conferences,  on  the  other  hand 
could  pick  their  route,  their  night's  lodging, 
and  their  associates,  unaccompanied  by  Mi- 
ballovlch  olBcers  or  men. 

"Finally,  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
undersigned  has  been  a  lifelong  liberal,  at 
times  labeled  as  a  'pink'  or  Communist. 

"In  1942,  before  Tito  received  general  rec- 
ognition, be  advocated  military  aid  to  the 
Partisans  en  the  same  basis  as  to  the  Nation- 
alists. After  the  mission  to  Mihallovlch  he 
volunteered  to  return  to  Yugoslavia  for  fur- 
ther Investigation  In  the  company  of  Parti- 
sans and  Allied  officers  who  supported  the 
Partisans.    This  offer  was  refused. 

"t.  BUMlCAaT    or   CONCLUSIONS 

"(a)  The  undersigned  has  seen  and  heard 
of  absolutely  no  evidence  serving  to  connect 
General  Mihallovlch  personally,  or  officers 
imder  his  direct  command,  with  any  form  of 
collaboration  with  the  Germans.  This  evi- 
dence includes  not  only  personal  observation 
but  the  totality  of  the  documents  seen  and 
conversations  held  with  United  States, 
Allied,  and  even  enemy  personnel.  This  in- 
cludes very  highly  placed  and  responsible 
British  officials. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  very  substantial 
body  of  evidence  supports  the  conclusion, 
to  which  the  undersigned  completely  sub- 
scribes, that  General  Mihallovlch,  a  known 
bitter  anti-Nazi  before  the  war,  devoted  him- 
self wholeheartedly  to  the  task  of  driving  the 
Gennans  and  their  satellites  out  of  Yugo- 
slavia. That  he  accomplished  relatively  lit- 
tle toward  this  end  was  due  to  circumstances 
be3rond  his  control,  particularly  the  civil  war 
~Iostered  by  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party. 
"(b)  The  evidence  on  which  General 
Mihallovlch  Is  accused  In  part  Is  false,  in 
part  la  a  distortion  of  truth.  His  accusers, 
whatever  the  mouthpieces  they  flnd^  are  the 
few  Yvigoslav  Communists  who,  by  deception, 
have  prostituted  and  destroyed  the  popular 
resistance  movement  which  they  led  and 
who,  during  the  war,  were  repeatedly  proved 
guilty  of  gross  falsehood  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

**The  real  crime  for  which  General  Mihailo- 
Tlch  is  accused  Is  that  In  the  minds  of  80 
percent  of  the  Yugoslav  population  he  be- 
came, and  remains,  the  symbol  of  the  simple, 
sturdy  Yugoslav  peasant  resistance  to 
tyranny,  whether  foreign  or  domestic. 

"(c)  The  nature  of  the  movement  led  by 
General  Mihallovlch  is  widely  misunderstood 
outside  the  country.  As  the  general  repeat- 
edly emphasized  to  the  undersigned,  the  Na- 
tionalist movement  of  resistance  against  the 
Axis  invasion  came  into  being  spontaneously 
all  over  the  country.  As  in  the  American 
Revolution,  the  primary  loyalty  of  the  fol- 
lowwB  m  each  dlsrtrlct  was  to  the  local  letuler. 
of  whom  there  were,  and  are.  thousands. 
The  role  of  General  Mihallovlch  was  to  at- 
tempt to  coordinate  ail  activities,  and  the 
general  was  sincerely  embarrassed  by  the 
propaganda  outside  the  country  which  mis- 
represented his  position.  This  form  of  or- 
gsjilaation  gives  strength  to  a  movement — 
since  its  roots  are  so  widespread — but  Is 
also  a  source  of  weakness  In  that  coordi- 
nation and  discipline  suffer.  General  Ml- 
halloTlch  was  In  full  control  of  only  his  own 
small  force  and  of  the  forces  of  a  few  other 
leaders.  He  was  in  partial  control  of  nu- 
merous  bands,  whose  leaders  accepted  the 


broad  strategy  laid  down  by  the  general,  but 
had  no  control  whatsoever  of  other  bands 
of  Chetniks. 

"(d)  The  term  'Chetnlk'  Is  equivalent  to 
guerrilla.  There  were  Chetniks  serving  Mi- 
hallovlch, but  Chetnik  bands  also  were  raised 
by  the  Serb  puppet  government,  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  by  the  Iialians,  and  some  bands 
accepted  no  higher  sponsorship. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  Axis-sponsored 
bands,  various  resistance  leaders,  including 
both  Conmiunists  and  Nationalists,  at  vari- 
ous times  made  accommodations  with  the 
Axis  authorities.  As  stated  above,  neither 
Mihailovlch  or  those  directly  tinder  his  com- 
mand can  be  accused  of  such  accommoda- 
tions. But  certain  leaders.  Communist  as 
well  as  Nationalist,  made  truces  or  agree- 
ments not  to  operate  in  certain  aretis,  or 
exchanged  supplies  for  munitions,  etc.  Ger- 
man authorities  constantly  worked  to  bring 
about  an  Increasing  measure  of  collaboration. 
The  Yugoslav  Communist  leaders  today  ig- 
nore their  own  record  of  accommodation  and 
occasional  outright  collaboration  with  the 
Axis,  and  impute  to  Mihallovlch  actions  with 
which  he  was  not  concerned. 

"(f)  The  relative  contributions  to  the 
Allied  cause  made  by  the  Nationalists  and 
Mihaliovicb  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the 
Partisans  and  their  Comihunlst  leaders  on 
the  other.  Is  a  moot  point.  The  evidence 
on  both  sides  possessed  by  the  undersigned 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"(1)  Throughout  the  period  of  Axis  occu- 
pation of  the  Balkans,  on  the  average.  Axis 
troops  were  concentrated  as  heavily  in  Na- 
tionalist territory  as  in  Partisan  territory. 

"(2)  Axis  reprisals  against  Nationalists, 
and  particularly  against  men  known  to  be 
loyal  to  Mihallovlch,  on  the  average  were 
heavier  than  were  those  directed  against 
Commimists.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
over-all  the  Germans  were  more  fearful  of 
and  displayed  greater  venom  against  Mihailo- 
vlch than  Tito;  Mihallovlch  Serbs  suffered 
greater  reprisals  than  did  Czechs  or  western 
Evu-opean  resistance  groups. 

"(3)  Mihallovlch  was  particularly  active 
against  the  Axis  during  1941  and  1942.  when 
he  made  a  very  real  confirmed  contribution 
to  the  Anglo-American  campaigns  m  Africa 
through  harassing  of  German  lines  of  com- 
munication. During  1943  and  the  first  half 
of  1944  the  strength  of  German  reprisals 
led  him  to  adopt  a  more  cautious  pwDlicy, 
similar  to  that  ordered  by  the  Allies  for 
other  resistance  groups  In  Europe.  At  the 
same  time  the  Nationalists  stiffered  constant 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Communist-led 
bands. 

"(4)  When  the  undersigned  reached  Mi- 
hallovlch headquarters  In  August  1944  a 
general  Nationalist  mobilization  had  already 
been  ordered.  The  undesigned  was  shown 
the  plans  and  orders  issued  for  an  all-out 
attack  on  Axis  forces  and,  along  with  the 
other  United  States  officers,  personally  wit- 
nessed the  troop  dlspasitions  made  for  this 
offensive.  The  evidence  was  unmlstakeable 
that  General  Mihallovlch  had  disposed  his 
forces  properly  for  a  major  effort  against  the 
German  garrisons,  depots,  and  lines  of  com- 
munication, but  In  doing  this  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  rear  and  left  flank  ex- 
posed to  attack  on  the  part  of  major  Partisan 
conc?ntratlons  which  only  recently  had  been 
attacking  the  Nationalists. 

"Insofar  as  the  small  group  of  American 
oAcers  were  able  to  cover  the  front  and  make 
observations,  during  September  the  Nation- 
alist forces  engaged  German  and  Bulgarian 
forces  to  the  extent  of  their  capability  In 
equipment.  Axis  movements  were  thoroughly 
disrupted  and  considerable  quantities  of 
munitions  and  prisoners  were  taken. 

"At  this  moment  the  Communist-led  forces 
of  Marshal  Tito  attacked  the  Mihailovlch 
forces  on  a  broad  front.  This  attack  was  per- 
sonally witnessed  by  the  undersigned  and  his 


staff.  In  attacking  the  Mihailovlch  forces, 
the  forces  of  Tito  passed  tlxrcugh  the  German 
line  of  garrisons  on  the  Zap  Ncrava  River  and 
Ignored  the  Germans  In  favor  of  this  attack 
against  men  already  engaged  against  the 
Germans.  Thereafter  the  principal  effort  of 
Titos  forces  in  western  Serbia  was  directed 
not  against  the  Germans  but  toward  the  cap- 
ture of  General  Mihailovlch  and  the  Amer- 
ican mission.  These  series  of  attacks  forced 
General  Mihailovlch  to  retreat  into  Bosnia. 

"(5)  There  is  good  evidence,  including  the 
observations  of  a  United  States  officer  at- 
tached to  the  undersigned,  that  the  forces  of 
General  Mihailovlch,  during  October,  were  re- 
organized In  Serbia  and  during  that  month, 
as  well  as  subsequently,  made  a  very  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  defeat  of  German 
forces.  Including  Joint  operations  with  the 
Soviet  forces,  until  Communist  Intrigue  and 
attacks  led  to  their  dispersal. 

"(6)  The  communiques  issued  by  the  Com- 
munist-led Yugoslav  forces  consistently  pre- 
sented a  false  picture  of  military  operations. 
In  Cairo  dviring  the  first  half  of  1944,  the 
undersigned  was  directly  concerned  with  an 
Allied  committee  to  evaluate  the  state  of  Axis 
lines  of  communication  in  the  Balkans.  This 
group  had  at  Its  disposal  all  sources  of  infor- 
mation. The  Communist  communiques  of 
their  operations  against  German  communica- 
tions proved  themselves  so  consistently  tm- 
trustwcrthy  that  their  evidence  was  finally 
deemed  worthless. 

"As  a  result  of  the  above  experience  the 
undersigned  maintained  a  group  of  personnel 
to  evaluate  these  Communist  communiques 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  evidence.  This  long 
range  study  revealed  that  Communist  claims 
of  territory  liberated  In  Yugoslavia  and  of 
defeats  of  Axis  forces  were  consistently  con- 
tradicted by  subsequent  communiques.  It 
was  evident  that  they  were  put  out  as  propa- 
ganda, and  they  put  in  serious  doubt  all 
Yugoslav  Communist  claims  of  contribution 
to  the  Allied  cause. 

"Prior  to  the  departure^ of  the  undersigned 
behind  the  lines  In  Yugoslavia,  he  was  shown  I 
the  official  maps  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist  i 
headquarters,  showing  the  respective  terrl-  ' 
tory  held  by  Mihallovlch  and  Tito.  The  area 
Into  which  the  undersigned  planned  to  drop 
to  make  contact  with  Mihailovlch  was  shown 
as  part  of  a  larger  area  of  western  Serbia  al- 
legedly liberated  and  held  by  Tito's  forces. 
The  United  States  Ah  Rescue  Mission  and 
the  undersigned  with  his  group  landed  In  this 
area  and  traveled  all  over  western  and  much 
of  central  Serbia.  Outside  of  the  German 
held  towns  the  whole  countryside  was  held 
by  the  forces  and  administration  of  Mihailo- 
vlch. There  was  no  evidence  that  Communist 
control  had  ever  been  established  In  this 
area. 

"Sub^uently.  when  the  undersigned  re- 
treated into  northeast  Bosnia  with  Mihallo- 
vlch he  found  all  that  area,  outside  the  Axis 
held  towns,  held  by  Mihallovlch  forces.  The 
population,  as  In  west  Serbia  openly  wore 
the  royal  Insignia,  and  there  were  Nationalist 
hospitals  and  schools.  Yet  at  the  very  time 
the  undersigned  was  travelling  around  this 
area,  he  listened  to  American  broadcasts 
quoting  the  Yugoslav  Communist  communi- 
ques in  statements  describing  their  libera- 
tion of  this  area. 

"Subsequently  again,  in  the  Bosna  River! 
Basin  around  Doboy,  the  undersigned  spent 
some  weeks  traveling  freely  and  meeting 
everywhere  with  a  Joint  Nationalist  admin- 
istration set  up  by  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Mos- 
lems In  opposition  to  the  German  puppet, 
regimes.  During  this  period  the  undersigned 
again  heard  the  broadcasts  of  communiques 
claiming  Commxmist-led  operations  in  thia 
area. 

"The  undersigned  is  convinced  by  all  th« 
evidence  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  move- 
ment led  by  Tito  and  the  other  Communis; 
leaders  sought  to  resist  the  Axis  Just  as  did 
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the  Nationalists.  However,  the  actual  re- 
sistance offered  to  the  Axis  was  strictly  lim- 
ited by  the,  priority  Imposed  by  the  Conunu- 
nist  leaders  to  the  civil  war  and  the  effort  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  Mihailovlch.  Under 
the  circiunstances  no  group  of  Yugoslav  re- 
slstants  was  able  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution during  1944  and  1945. 

"3.   CIBMAN  OmClALS  AT  THX  HEADQUARTZBS  OF 
MIHAILOVICH 

"Much  has  been  made  of  reports  of  visits 
to  the  headquarters  of  General  Mihailovlch 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  Kerr  Starker,  a  Ger- 
man foreign  office  employee.  In  the  fall  of 
1944.  The  following  is  the  true  account  of 
this  Incident.  German  officials  made  a  con- 
tact with  the  undersigned  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  surrender  of  German  forces. 
As  Is  now  well  known  there  were  many  such 
German  contacts  during  the  last  months  of 
German  resistance,  and  they  had  little  sig- 
nificance due  to  the  Nazi  unwillingness  to 
realize  that  the  Allies  were  serious  in  their 
demands  for  unconditional  surrender.  The 
undersigned  was  instructed  to  listen  to  and 
transmit  any  German  offer.  General  Mihallo- 
vlch was  most  unwilling  to  have  any  con- 
tact with  Germans  but  agreed  to  Starker's 
coming,  on  the  insistence  of  the  undersigned. 
The  undersigned  had  two  interviews  with 
Starker.  As  the  general  was  with  the  under- 
signed both  prior  to  and  after  these  inter- 
views, there  could  have  been  no  opportunity 
for  the  general  to  have  had  private  meetings 
with  Starker  During  the  period  covered  by 
these  meetings  the  Yugoslav  Communist  ef- 
forts to  capture  Mihailovlch  were  so  con- 
stant and  severe  that  it  must  have  been  evi- 
dent to  the  Germans  that  the  general  was 
in  no  position  to  aid  them  or  to  accept  aid 
from  them.  The  undersigned  is  convinced 
that  this  incident  is  simply  an  example  of 
the  effort  made  today  to  destroy  the  reputa- 
tion of  General  Mihailovlch  by  the  distortion 
of  facts. 

"Robert  H.  McDowell, 

'Colonel,  GSC." 


OPA  as  Viewed  by  Housewife 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

of  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  order  previously  granted, 
I  am  inserting  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
letter  received  from  a  housewife  and 
constituent.  Her  letter  deals  with  OPA 
and  she  has  quite  forcefully  expressed 
her  opinions  as  to  this  whole  problem. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members: 

,  Wis..  May  24,  1946. 

Lawrence  H.  Smtth, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  yoiu'  appeal  made 
over  the  radio  to  write  to  our  Congressmen 
in  regard  to  the  OPA,  I  am  taking  time  out  to 
teU  you,  "Out  with  the  OPA."  If  I  had  been 
on  the  fence  about  It  up  until  now,  I  dis- 
tinctly know  that  I  am  on  the  opposite  side 
now.  It  is  the  finest  education  in  making 
chlselers,  sneaks,  double  crossers,  grafters, 
and  crooks  that  ever  was  set  up.  Just  for  in- 
stance, take  the  automobile  racket;  Just  to- 
day we  found  out  how  that  Is  run.  You  are 
number  fotxr  on  the  list  and  the  fourth  car 
Is  yours  If  you  want  it.  That  Is,  the  fourth 
car  that  comes  through — at  celling  prices. 
O.  K.  so  far.  There  are  coimtless  fellows 
throughout  the  country  that  go  to  the  deal- 


ers and  say,  "When  you  get  such  and  such 
a  car  let  me  know  at  this  address."  Then 
they  make  arrangements  to  receive  the  car 
at  another  address  where  they  hand  over  a 
substantial  bonus  In  cash.  The  check  for 
the  OPA  celling  price  Is  handed  pver  and 
there  you  are.  A  perfectly  worthy  potential 
customer  can  Just  wait  'til  the  black-market 
customers  are  taken  care  of.  And  who  on 
earth.  Including  the  OPA,  can  catch  up  with 
them?  And  as  for  stockings,  they  are  being 
sold  in  countries  where  there  is  no  ceiling 
on  them.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  stockings 
that  I  have  to  wear.  I've  had  to  take  the 
legs  of  old  pairs  to  make  feet  for  other  old 
pairs.  As  for  dresses,  and  yard  goods — where 
are  they?  What  good  are  ceilings  when  there 
are  no  goods  to  buy  at  these  ceUings? 
A  while  back  I  bought  a  5-pound  bundle  of — 
presumably  material.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  It. 

If  the  postage  wasn't  so  much  I  would  send 
It  to  you  to  display  In  Washington.  I  paid 
$1.69  for  It — ceiling — I  suppose.  There  wasn't 
enough  material  in  it  to  make  an  apron  out 
of.  I  made  one  apron — a  small  one — of  tlu-ee 
kinds  of  material.  They  were  all  odd  lengths 
from  4  to  10  Inches,  "fhey  either  had  seams 
sewed  through,  the  patterns  were  mismatched 
or  practice  sewing.  It  was  the  worst  swindle 
I  ever  saw.  Just  why  isn't  there  any  yard 
goods?  I  suppose  the  OPA  wasn't  to  blame 
for  that.  If  the  OPA  was  an  organization  to 
be  of  some  help,  we  wouldn't  gripe.  But  they 
are  so  generally  In  disrepute  that  everybody 
bucks  them  at  every  turn.  We  have  si)ent 
two  perfectly  good  working  dajrs  in  May  try- 
ing to  find  some  short-sleeve  long-legged 
underwear  to  fit  my  husband.  There  just 
Isn't  any  and  a  man  can't  work  without 
clothes.  What  good  is  a  pair  of  overalls  at 
$1.79  for  instance,  when  there  Just  isn't  any 
to  buy?  What  we  need  Is  clothes  not  price 
ceilings  on  them.  As  for  keeping  control.-?  on 
Items  until  there  Is  a  surplus,  they  Just  won't 
make  or  sell  them  and  there  will  never  lie  a 
surplus.  One  day  pretty  soon  the  farriers 
are  all  going  to  rise  up,  and  put  on  a  strike 
to  end  all  strikes  and  controls.  They  are 
Just  seething  underneath.  What  we  need  is 
not  more  controls,  but  freedom  of  enterprise. 
When  a  man  gets  grabbed  by  the  throat,  he 
gets  desperate,  and  the  harder  he  Is  b<>lng 
chcked  the  harder  he  will  fight  to  preserve 
himself. 

If  this  Government  would  spend  half  the 
time  trying  to  Iron  out  its  own  difficvilties, 
instead  of  trying  to  wash  the  whole  world's 
dirty  linens  maybe  wed  get  somewhere.  We 
sure  must  have  a  lot  of  prestige  In  other 
countries,  when  we  come  there  to  run  their 
affairs,  and  our  own  are  in  such  a  mess  at 
home.  As  far  as  feeding  the  world,  some  of 
It  has  always  been  more  or  less  hungry,  and 
has  lived  In  Its  own  mire,  so  why  should  we 
try  to  change  It.  We'll  Just  get  stabbed  in 
the  back  for  our  trouble. 

Now  Russia  wants  a  loan.  What  has  she 
done  so  great  for  us.  She  has  bucked  every- 
thing at  every  turn,  that  has  been  sail  or 
done  by  United  Nations  or  UNRRA.  When 
the  English  loan  and  any  other  loan  comes 
up,  sell  bonds  like  Victory  bonds.  I'll  bet 
there  won't  be  any  bought  by  anyone  except 
the  CIO,  and  they'd  ought  to  get  a  belly  full 
of  their  own  fool  systems.  They've  caused 
more  trouble  In  this  country.  When  the 
General  Motors  union  struck,  they  acted  as 
If  they  were  the  only  ones  who  needed  a  pay 
boost.  And  now  that  the  ball  Is  rolling, 
they'd  ought  to  be  caused  to  have  to  have  to 
lay  off  a  whole  year,  till  they  have  enough. 

The  farmer  has  to  go  on  and  on  at  1914 
parity.  Let  them  work  for  1914  wages  and 
see  what  they  say.  About  Truman's  raise 
in  wages,  if  they  wouldn't  harbor  so  much 
poppycock  in  Washington  to  pay  for  out  of 
Income  taxes  his  wages  would  go  further,  but 
they  seem  to  find  more  young  ones  to  sU])port 
all  the  time. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Herbest  F.  Lifks. 


P.  S.— About  this  food  shortage:  If  those 
at  the  head  of  it  would  put  half  as  much 
work  and  worry  into  getting  production  as 
they  do  In  trying  to  ease  the  shortages.  It 
would  be  far  better.  The  fanners  are  work- 
ing with  the  worst  machinery  they  have  ever 
had.  When  something  breaks,  why.  it's 
busted  for  a  long  time.  Then  the  farmer 
must  wait  for  a  week  to  a  year  for  repairs.  I 
know.  We  waited  a  whole  year  for  corn- 
picker  parts.  Have  waited  since  last  year's 
corn  planting  for  a  part  for  the  seed  box. 
After  runnin"?  all  over  the  coimtry  and  wait- 
ing till  everyone  else  was  through,  we  finally 
borrowed  the  part,  and  so  It  goes.  Last  fall 
on  account  of  daylight-saving  time,  lack  of 
machinery,  help,  and  repairs,  the  awful  rains 
and  wet,  the  corn  had  to  stay  in  the  fields. 
Now  they  howl.  They  want  to  be  hungry. 
A  magazine  that  carried  that  awful  piece 
at>out  the  farmers  ought  to  have  every  last 
copy  rammed  down  Its  own  throat  with  a 
tampon.  We've  been  the  yfomX  abused  group 
of  people  In  America,  but  when  people  get 
hungry  they  suddenly  expect  miracles.  The 
weather  has  been  against  us  all  spring,  to 
say  nothing  of  all  the  other  monkey  wrenches 
that  are  In  the  works.  Price  control  doesn't 
help  production.  Better  listen  to  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  and  hear  what  was  put  on  by  the 
OPA  personnel,  Carolyn  Ware,  over  the  radio. 
I  don't  know  of  anyone  around  here  who 
favors  the  OPA  and  still  she  went  on  record 
as  representing  parent-teacher  organizations. 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Catholic  teacher's 
societies,  etc.  All  politics  and  more  politics, 
but  nothing  constructive.  Well  Just  have 
to  oust  the  Democrats  if  we  want  to  get  any- 
where. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Hcrbebt  Lipks. 


What  Is  a  Judfe? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  include  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Wasliington  News  of 
June  12,  1946. 

Rarely  has  a  statement  ever  been  made 
which  so  correctly  portrays  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  must  Judge  the  laws 
and  actions  of  others  than  in  the  short 
extemporaneous  statement  of  Newton  D, 
Baker,  one  of  the  greatest  legal  minds  of 
his  day.  Let  the  present  generation  read 
and  reflect  by  its  action  the  high  stand- 
ard set  forth  in  these  few  lines  and  act 
accordingly.  Our  day  and  time  needs 
men  and  women  who  will  render  impar- 
tial justice  without  taint. 

WHAT  IS  a  JTTDQBT 

"Well,  what  is  a  Judge?  Who  Is  fit  to  be  a 
Judge? 

"A  man  of  learning  who  spends  tirelessly 
the  weary  hours  after  midnight  acquainting 
himself  with  the  great  body  of  traditions  and 
the  learning  of  the  law — 

"A  man  who  bears  himself  In  his  commu- 
nity with  friends  but  without  familiars: 
almost  lonely,  devoting  himself  exclusively 
to  the  most  exacting  mistress  that  man  ever 
had.  the  law  a^  a  profession  in  its  highest 
reaches,  where  he  not  only  interprets  the  law 
but  applies  It.  fearing  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
fearing  only  one  thing  In  the  world— that 
In  a  moment  of  abstraction,  or  due  to  huxhaa 
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weakness,  be  may  In  fact  commit  some  error 
and  (all  to  do  justice.    That  is  the  Judge." 

That  waa  aald  extemporaneously  by  Newton 
D.  Baker,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  our 
time,  tn  a  contempt-of-court  argument  in 
which  a  Judge  had  been  offended  and  had 
brought  to  bear  the  power  of  bla  position  to 
pimish  his  critics. 

That  Judge  waa  a  minor  one.  He  was  a 
chlcken-dlnner.  baby-kissing,  back-slapping 
Judge,  one  who  attended  all  the  picnics  he 
could  get  around  to.  In  his  zeal  for  perpetuity 
in  office.     He  luet  his  case. 

Nevertheless,  as  things  are  now  trending 
in  the  legal  stratosphere,  we  think  each  mem- 
ber of  our  highest  Court  could  do  worse  than 
to  read  what  Mr.  Baker  said,  and  ponder. 
For,  after  all.  a  real  Judge  must  take  the  veil. 
He  must  be  like  Caesar's  wife.  He  must 
bring  to  bear  in  his  work  that  cold  neutrality 
of  which  Edmund  Burke  spoke  tn  his  famous 
discussion  of  the  duties  of  a  Judge.  He  must 
be  at  least  almost  lonely.  He  can't  attend 
all.  If  any.  of  the  cocktail  parties,  and  rtlU 
maintain  the  concept  of  "what  is  a  Judge?" 

The  Jackson -Black  affair  is  merely  part  of 
a  story  which  began  when  a  President  sought 
to  show  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means; 
that  we  shouldn't  worry  too  much  about  the 
constitutionality  of  an  issue. 

That  President  failed  with  his  court-pack- 
ing law.  But  aze  and  time  and  death  and 
retirement  made  the  packing  process  possible 
In  a  talrly  short  time  after  the  law  was  turned 
down  in  Congress.  He  got  the  infusion  of 
new  blood  he  yearned  for,  the  hurry-hurry 
effect  he  desired.  He  succeeded  for  a  time  in 
turning  the  Judiciary  from  an  agency  of  law 
to  a  sprocket  in  his  New  Deal  political  ma- 
chine. 

And  now  he  Is  gone.  So  we  see  what  we 
see.  Every  man  for  himself  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  a  couple  of  the  disciples  In 
muddy  robes  wrestling  it  out  in  the  public 
square. 

What  has  happened  has  not  so  much  to  do 
with  the  capabilities  or  the  lack  thereof  of 
the  indlTlduala  appointed.  Rather,  it  is  the 
Inevitable  result  of  a  Chief  Executive  trying 
to  twist  the  courts  to  fit  his  transitory  drenm 
of  political  reform.  He  sowed  his  packing 
plan.     We  reap  a  brawl. 


Eatry  cf  Jews  Into  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or  NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment of  British  Foreign  Minister  Erne.st 
Bevin  In  rejecting  the  entry  of  100,000 
Jews  into  Palestine  that  the  agitation  in 
the  United  States  and  particularly  In 
New  York  for  100,000  Jews  to  be  put  in 
Palestine  was  because  they  do  not  want 
too  many  of  them  In  New  York  is  an  in- 
sult not  only  to  all  Jews  but  to  every 
American  who  believes  in  justice  and  fair 
play  for  those  distressed  people. 

This  morning,  and  over  my  opposition, 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
voted  to  make  a  so-called  loan  of  $3,759,- 
OCO.OCO  to  Great  Britain,  which  in  reality 
is  a  gift.  A  good  share  of  that  money 
will  come  from  taxes  paid  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  by  American  Jews.  If 
that  Toan  should  pass  the  House.  I  won- 
der If-  Mr.  Bevin  would  be  as  much  op- 
posed to  taking  their  money  as  he  is  op- 
posed to  granting  them  their  rights 
promised  under  the  Balfour  Declaration. 


Tke  New  Deal  President  and  the  New  Deal 
Sopreme  G>nrt  Are  the  Captives  of  Big 
Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  IT.I.IN0I3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  June 
12,  1S46: 

THS   PKOOF 

Mr.  Truman's  veto  of  the  Case  bill  and 
the  explosion  in  the  Supreme  Court  have 
given  the  Republicans  all  the  proof  they  can 
ever  need  of  the  degradation  of  government 
under  the  New  Deal. 

Mr.  Truman,  like  all  the  other  New  Dealers, 
belongs  body  and  soul  to  Big  Labor.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  Mr.  Truman's  party  is 
comprised  of  three  elements.  He  isn't  afraid 
of  the  solid  South  because  he  is  confident  it 
will  vote  for  him  in  1948  against  any  oppo- 
nent. He  isn't  afraid  of  the  Hagues  and 
Kellys  because  he  knows  they  wiU  have  to 
support  him  to  carry  their  State  and  local 
tickets,  and  besides,  he  can  always  handle 
them  with  a  share  of  the  Epolls.  But 
Big  Labor  doesn't  have  to  indorse  him  unless 
It  wants  to.  He  can't  win  without  this  ele- 
ment and  therefore  he  and  his  party  are  its 
slaves. 

Both  the  Supreme  Court  Incident  and  the 
veto  prove  the  point,  if  proof  were  needed. 
The  New  Deal  zealots  on  the  Court  decided 
the  miners'  case  as  Big  Labor  wished  it  to 
be  decided.  That  is  the  significance  of  the 
damning  passage  from  Professor  Docd's  com- 
ment in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  from  which 
Mr.  Jackson  quoted  with  such  telling  effect. 
To  reach  their  politically  inspired  conclusion, 
the  majority  had  to  desert  their  own  legal 
dogmas  and  their  own  often  asserted  inter- 
pretation of  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Truman's  veto  of  the  Case  bill  bears 
the  same  humiliating  stamp.  His  message 
waa  skillfully  written,  but  it  couldn't  con- 
ceal his  own  abject  fear  of  big  labor.  The 
bill,  he  says,  would  not  achieve  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  Its  preamble,  the  promotion  of 
labor  peace.  If  he  had  been  consistent  he 
would,  at  the  same  time,  have  demanded  the 
repeal  of  the  Wagner  Act  on  the  same  ground, 
for  everybody  knows  that  Its  premise  to  avert 
strikes  has  net  been  realized,  though  it  Is 
stated  In  the  law.  The  biggest  and  most 
prolonged  strikes  we  have  had  in  recent  years 
have  occurred  In  precisely  the  Industries 
which  were  unionized  as  a  result  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act.  This  doesn't  prove  that  all  of  the 
Wagner  Act  Is  bad,  but  It  does  suggest  that 
it  is  In  need  of  amendment.  That  Is  what 
the  Case  bill  was  Intended  to  accomplish, 
but  Mr.  Truman  wouldn't  give  it  a  chance 
because  Big  Labor  wouldn't  let  him. 

Mr.  Truman  can  find  a  great  deal  to  say  in 
opposition  to  the  Case  bill's  provisions  for 
delaying  strikes  while  mediation  Is  under- 
taken. We  can  agree  with  much  that  he  says 
en  this  point  and  have  said  many  of  the  same 
things  ourselves,  but  he  is  in  no  position  to 
take  this  position  nov/  because  his  own 
formula  for  avoiding  walk-outs  was  substan- 
tially the  one  he  now  condemns.  It  was 
Mr.  Truman  who  talked  of  coollng-ofl  periods 
and  fact  finding.  Now  he  condemn^  such 
measures  because  B!g  Labor  doesn't  want  the 
Ca:e  bill  and  he  has  to  find  plausible  excuses 
for  vetoing  it. 

The  veto  message  coinplaiiis  that  such  de- 
lays are  an  infringement  of  labor's  right  to 
strike.     It  is  odd  that   he  didn't  think  of 


that  when  he  was  the  advocate  of  cooling  off. 
It  la  even  odder  that  he  is  now  the  champion 
of  the  absolute  right  of  workmen  to  Join  in 
walking  off  the  Job,  but  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  was  demanding  of  Congress  a  law  to  im- 
press strikers  into  the  Army  so  that  they 
could  be  forced  to  work  \mder  penalty  of  mil- 
itary law  and  the  firing  squad. 

Mr.  Truman  tries  to  explain  this  away  by 
saying  his  slave  law  was  to  be  only  tempo- 
rary, as  if  there  were  any  power  in  ova  Gov- 
ernment to  enslave  men  at  any  time.  If  Mr. 
Truman  were  really  concerned  for  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  workmen  he  could  ac- 
cept the  cooling-off  period  with  far  greater 
ease  than  he  could  accept  his  own  recom- 
mendation for  drafting  employees. 

A  great  deal  is  made  In  the  veto  message 
also  of  the  theory  that  the  workman  may  be 
enslaved  if  the  Government  has  taken  over 
the  mine  or  factory,  but  not  if  the  property 
is  still  in  private  hands.  That  doctrine  is 
vicious  nonsense.  The  essential  wrong  Is 
identical.  The  hocus-pocus  of  taking  over 
strike-bound  property  doesn't  make  a  parti- 
cle of  difference  so  far  as  the  Constitution  la 
concerned  or  so  far  the  employees  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  New  Deal  President  and  the  New  Deal 
Supreme  Court  are  the  captives  of  Big  La- 
bor. If  the  Republicans  do  not  make  the 
most  of  these  revelations  they  will  miss  their 
opportunity  and  their  duty  in  the  con- 
gressional elections  this  year  and  in  the 
Presidential  election  in  1948. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

or  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  19>16 

Mr.  DOUGHTON  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Illinois  State 
Register  of  May  20,  1946: 
Lighter  Vein 
(By  V.  T.  Dallman,  admiral) 

LOC   or   FLACSKIP   SMILES 

Silent,  smiling  lips  of  "Big  Jim"  Farley  give 
politicians  of  New  York  case  of  jitters 

With  the  people  for  him  and  the  politicians 
against  him,  smiling  "Big  Jim"  Farley  la  the 
paradox  of  New  York  politics  today. 

But  don't  think  that  Jim  is  worrying  about 
it.  He  has  his  own  private  affairs  all  bottled 
up  like  Coca-Cola.  He  is  economically  free, 
politically  Independent,  socially  a  Hon,  and 
temperamentally  the  greatest  optimist  east 
of  the  Alleghenies. 

It  was  a  Joy  to  watch  Jim  Farley  perform 
at  a  number  of  functions  in  New  York  dur- 
ing the  various  sessions  of  editors  and  pub- 
lishers. Tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  wearing 
a  most  illuminating  smile  at  the  annual  As- 
sociated Press  luncheon,  he  was  like  a  Pied 
Piper  with  admirers  following  frantically 
after  him.  ea^er  to  shake  his  hand,  say  "Hello, 
Jim."  and  have  him  flre  back  their  first  names 
from  a  memory  that  is  the  marvel  of  the  age. 

When  Jim  reached  the  outer  lobby,  he  was 
tackled  like  a  football  player  trying  to  run 
the  length  of  the  field,  but  never  failing  to 
make  a  touchdown  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
sought  to  feel  the  charm  of  his  smile  and  the 
vise-like  grip  of  his  warm,  broad  hand. 

Big  Jim  was  the  center  of  a  similar  drama 
at  the  Banshees'  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
ANPA  and  whenever  he  appeared  among 
the  editors  and  publishers  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Waldorf. 
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Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  would 
•hake  Jim's  hand  and  one  after  another 
■ay,  as  they  turned  away:  "There's  a  great 
guy  and  what  a  real  Governor  or  President 
he  would  make." 

Those  allusions  to  politics  Jtistify  a  few 
words  of  explanation  why  Jim  Farley  is,  as 
I  say,  a  paradox — popular  with  those  who  do 
the  voting  but  not  with  the  politicians  who 
do  the  handpicking  of  candidates. 

I  had  a  chat  with  Jim.  but  for  publica- 
tion he  bad  nothing  to  say  except  that  he 
had  "nothing  to  say.  but  if  anything  de- 
velops, Vlnce,  111  let  you  know." 

Jim  Is  In  a  very  strange  situation  politically. 
Though  he  was  the  master  organizer  who 
corraled  the  delegates  for  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt in  1932  and,  next  to  Roosevelt  himself. 
Was  the  strongest  factor  in  winning  the  nom- 
ination for  Franklin  D.,  the  remnant  of  the 
old  Roosevelt  organization  in  New  York  State 
has  nothing  In  common  politically  with  Jim 
Parley  today. 

I  think  I  know  something  about  the  alleged 
breach  of  faith  which  caused  the  break  be- 
tween former  Postmaster  General  Jim  Parley 
and  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  but  that 
rests  in  confidence. 

Today  Jim  Farley  is  not  being  consulted 
by  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  Empire 
State  as  to  his  possible  candidacy  for  Gov- 
ernor. They  form  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Roosevelt  organization  and  are  for  Dnited 
States  Senator  Jim  Mead  for  Governor,  while 
•  lot  of  the  rank  and  file  are  clamoring  for 
Farley  as  bis  party's  opponent  to  Gov.  Tom 
Dewey. 

There's  a  Presidential  bee  in  every  political 
bonnet  in  New  York.  Governor  Dewey  is  as- 
sured of  renomination  in  August  by  his  party 
and  regardless  of  what  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  isolationist  anti-Dewey  forces  in  the 
Midwest  are  plotting.  Tom  Dewey,  if  reelect- 
ed Governor,  is  going  to  let  those  who  oppose 
him  for  Presidential  nomination  know  that 
they've  been  to  the  races.  Dewey  is  talking 
State  government  while  his  machine  is  plot- 
ting national  politics. 

Whether  Jim  Meao  can  defeat  Dewey  for 
Governor  in  November  is  a  political  Chinese 
puzzle  Ed  Flynn,  State  Democratic  chair- 
man, and  successor  to  Jim  Parley  as  national 
chairman,  is  for  Meao,  who  was  classified  by 
Parley  in  1944  as  a  "stxiffed  shirt"  or  words 
to  that  effect.  Jim  refuses  to  confirm  what 
he  said  about  Mead  In  the  past,  but  he  cer- 
tainly doesn't  toss  any  rose  petals  in  his  path 
now  or  indicate  a  willingness  to  support  him 
for  Governor. 

So  it  looks  like  Meao  against  Dewey  for 
Governor  with  support  of  the  Roosevelt 
forces,  minus  Farley,  but  with  Jim  worrying 
them  more  by  silence  than  If  he  turned  loose 
a  broadside. 

Like  the  atomic  bomb  test  in  the  Pacific, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  political  explosion  in 
New  York  any  time  with  Jim  Farley  touch- 
ing the  button.  I  know  that  Farley  smile. 
It  speaks  much  louder  than  words.  If  there's 
a  smile  in  America  today  that  has  atomic 
force,  it's  the  one  that's  playing  around  the 
Parley  lips  in  New  York  that  never  touched 
liquor  or  tobacco  but  which  are  the  outlet 
for  a  mental  control  station  which  still  has 
the  power  to  make  governors  and  Presidents. 


Lay  a  Wreath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1946 

Mr.    EDWIN   ARTHXm    HALL.     Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing poem  by  Commander  Isadore 
Chernin,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  Post,  No. 
80.  the  American  Legion: 

LAT   A  WaXATB 

Lay  a  wreath  for  those  of  Antletam, 
Of  B\ill  Run.  and  of  Manila; 

Lay  a  wreath  for  those  of  Belleau  Wood. 
The  Hindenburg  line,  and  Chateau  Tliierry, 

And  lay  a  wreath  for  the  aviators' 
Who  crashed  in  flames. 

Lay   a   wreath   for   those   of  Pearl   Harbor. 

Bataan,  and  Corregldor. 
Guadalcanal,  Tarawa,  Saipan,  and  Okinawa, 

And  let  us  lay  a  wreath  for  them 
Who  died  In  Africa.  Sicily,  and  Italy. 

Lay  a  wreath  for  those  who  gave  their  Uvea 
On  the  bearch  heads  of  Normandy, 

And  for  those  who  died  in  France, 
Belgium,  and   Germany. 

Lay  a  wreath  also  for  the  sailors 
Whose  eternal  rest  is  an  ocean  of  unknown 
place  and  depth. 

And  let  us  lay  a  wreath  for  the  others 
Who  bled  and  died,  in  mahy  unnamed  places. 

They,  too,  died  that  we  may,  forever. 
Live  at  peace  with  the  world. 

For  all  of  them  today. 
We  lay  wreaths. 


A  Connecticut  Housewife  Asks:  "Where 
Are  the  Lobbyists  for  America?^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONKXCnCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  hiave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  foUov/ing 
letter  from  Mrs.  Betty  Knowles  Hunt  of 
2149  Elm  Street,  Stratford,  Conn.,  to  the 
editors  of  Life,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  3,  1946,  issue  of  that  magazine. 
Mrs.  Hunt,  a  housewife  and  a  mother, 
voices  the  demands  which,  made  in  In- 
creasing number  throughout  the  United 
States  in  recent  weeks,  built  up  the  pres- 
sure that  led  the  congressional  crack- 
down on  strikes. 

A  CONNECTICUT  HOUbEWUE   ASKS:    "WHERE   ABX 
THE   LOBBTISTS    FOB   AMERICA" 

To  the  Editors  of  Life: 

As  an  ordinary  citiren.  represented  by  no 
pressure  groups  in  or  out  of  Washington,  may 
I  raise  my  voice  in  protest  at  the  way  our 
present  administration  la  playing  politics 
with  American  disaster. 

We  the  people  are  frantic,  disgusted,  and 
helpless — yet  what  can  we  do?  An  honest, 
factual  letter  of  protest  to  our  Congressmen, 
representing  hours  of  thought,  is  rated  one 
"nay" — if  it  is  read  at  all.  It  has  no  more 
value  than  any  of  the  tons  of  "Yea"  signa- 
tures high -pressured  and  financed  by  union 
leaders  or  administration  propagandists. 

Where  are  the  lobbyists  for  America,  for 
Justice  and  for  truth?  The  great  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  thinking  American  people  are 
doing  what  they  can,  desperately  and  inef- 
fectually, as  individuals.  Why  cannot  your 
publication  urge  its  every  reader,  regardlesa 
of  politics  or  partisanship,  to  demand  that 
our  administration  act  at  once  to  stop  these 
strikes  that  are  paralyzing  our  country  and 


killing  our  prestige  abroad?  Have  you  no 
such  right?  Why  are  our  church  leaders 
silent  and  evasive  when  our  Nation  is  In 
danger?  Have  they  no  duties  to  fight  for- 
what  is  right  on  earth? 

Thirteen  years  ago.  the  New  Deal  swept  Into 
power  on  the  premise  of  abolishing  special  • 
privilege,  but  In  13  years  It  has  succ«<led 
only  in  transferring  that  special  privilege 
from  Wall  Street  trusts  to  organized  labor. 
The  present  extreme  is  worse  than  Its  prede> 
ceasor.  Our  whole  economic  system  lies  help- 
less in  the  hands  of  one  man,  John  L.  Lewla. 
But  he  is  not  to  blame.  He  is  only  using  thn 
power  OUT  Government  has  blindly  granted 
him. 

Is  democracy  destined  always  to  place  the 
public  welfare  in  the  hands  of  pressure  groups 
and  politicians?  If  It  Is,  then  we  might  as 
well  concede  the  world  victory  to  totali- 
tarianism right  now. 

Who  will  save  democracy  for  America  and 
the  world?  Tme — that  Is  a  Job  for  the  whole 
people,  but  they  are  helplessly  confused, 
bullied  by  unions,  and  propagandised  by  poli- 
ticians. Eventually  they  will  come  to  Its 
rescue,  eventually  they  will  distinguish  be- 
tween the  lie  and  the  truth,  but  eventually — 
mav  be  too  late. 

Every  citizen  In  this  country  should  have 
a  letter  or  a  telegram  in  Washington  right 
now  demanding  that  our  Government  act 
immediately  to  stop  the  strikes.  Is  that 
antilabor?  Ask  Mr.  Reuther's  auto  workers, 
ask  the  Ford  emplo3rees.  ask  the  steel  work- 
ers what  they  think  oL  John  L.  Lewis'  strike. 
Is  it  helping  them?  Will  It  help  them  to 
have  it  settled  in  Mr.  Lewis'  favor,  with  all 
the  subsequent  boosts  In  coal  prices,  freight 
rates,  steel  prices,  auto  prices?  Is  anybody 
winning  an3rthlng  from  all  this  industrial 
warfare?  Production  is  at  a  standstill.  Infla- 
tion is  rampant,  democracy  is  a  Joke,  and  • 
dying  world  lies  begging  and  helpless  across 
the  seas. 

It  cannot  be  true,  (^faav*  three  little  chil- 
dren for  whom  it  must  not  be  true.  I  sho^ild 
be  scrubbing  the  kitchen,  mending  the  stock- 
ings, weeding  the  flower  beds,  and  planning 
the  dinner.  Much  of  my  time  and  energy  has 
been  spent  in  trying  to  teach  my  three  little 
minorities  that  their  private  Interests  will 
often  conflict,  but  that  they  must  learn  to 
sacrifice  in  the  larger  Interest  of  our  family 
as  a  whole.  For  what  am  I  preparing  them? 
Is  it  of  any  value  to  teach  them  democracy 
at  home,  while  our  Government  in  Washing- 
ton fails  to  teach  its  minorities  to  sacrifice 
and  work  together  for  the  ccmmon  American 
good? 

No.  That  is  why  I  ralae  my  single,  power- 
less voice.  That  is  why  my  household  duties 
wait,  while  I  lobby  from  my  hearthslde  for 
my  children,  for  my  country,  and  for  a  better 
world.  Perhaps  it  will  encourage  one  other 
voice  to  cry  out.  and  that  voice  encourage 
another,  until  the  great  unheard  voice  of 
America's  unorganized  majority  drowns  out 
all  propaganda  and  all  greed,  demands  to 
be  heard  and  obeyed,  and  proves  once  and 
for  all  time  that  democracy  is  alive  and 
strong  and  ready  to  lead  the  way. 

Bum  Kmowixs  Hunt. 


Foundations  of  Christian  Cirilization  Arc 
•t  Stake 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF  IMOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

'   •  •       Thursday.  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  and  more  of  our  peoi^e  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  dangers  of  communism 
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over  the  world.  Including  Its  threat  to 
America.  No  other  force  has  done  so 
much  in  combatting  the  spread  of  this 
antl-Ood  campaign  than  has  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  but  to  effectively  guard  our 
church,  home,  and  democratic  form  of 
government  from  the  spread  of  this  ide- 
ology we  must  all — of  all  churches — be 
positive  in  our  action  against  the  forces 
of  Red-fascism  in  America. 

The  forces  of  godlessness  in  America 
are  not  silent.  It  Is  the  eleventh  hour 
for  the  American  people  to  act  and  drive 
them  from  places  of  power.  The  minor- 
ity groups  used  as  fronts  by  the  commu- 
nLstic  elements  must  be  defeated  by  the 
ballot. 

Following  is  an  article  from  the  May  27 
■  issue  of  Newsweek: 

Pros  XII  AND  Politics 

In  a  Europe  which  had  once  been  wholly 
Catholic,  but  which  now  seeks  sheer  exist- 
ence rather  than  an  Ideology,  the  Vatican 
with  the  war's  end  faced  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  of  Its  history.  With  increasing 
alarm.  Pope  Pius  XII  felt  that  the  encroach- 
ing power  of  the  Soviet  Union  threatened  to 
engulf  starring  millions  who  saw  in  commu- 
nism the  political  answer  to  their  needs. 
The  time  had  come  for  action — to  fight  secu- 
lar education  with  religious  education,  the 
state  supreme  with  the  Church  of  Cbrlat. 
and,  finally,  politics  with  politics.  Already 
the  Vatican  bad  begun  to  throw  its  strength 
into  a  political  struggle  such  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  not  known  since  its 
medieval  days. 

Increasingly  In  the  past  year.  Pope  Pius 
XII  has  Indicated  in  his  pronouncements 
that  to  preserve  its  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
tegrity, the  church  must  enter  the  whole 
stream  of  man's  existence.  In  combating  the 
materialism  and  secularism  of  the  commu- 
nistic state,  the  Supreme  Pontifl  has  re- 
peatedly urged  the  world's  338.000.000  Catho- 
lics to  think  and  act  socially  and  politically 
according  to  their  faith. 

CHtnCH   OR   8TATX7 

Since  VE-day  a  year  ago.  the  Pope  has  de- 
livered more  than  25  speeches  whose  major 
emphasis  lies  on  this  secular  program  of 
Catholicism.  The  culmination  came  last 
week  when  the  Holy  Father  spoke  on  May 
12  to  some  40.000  Italian  women  In  St.  Peter's 
about  the  coming  Italian  elections  June  2 
In  one  of  the  most  frankly  political  pleas  of 
his  7-year  pontificate.  Pope  Pius  urged  the 
newly  enfranchised  women  to  vote  only  for 
those  candidates  who  give  "sure  guaranties 
that  they  will  respect  the  rights  of  God  and 
of  religion."  Obviously  condemning  a  vote 
for  the  left,  the  Pontiff  warned  "this  duty 
Is  sacred  for  you.  •  •  •  It  is  a  question 
of  guarding  and  conserving,  for  your  people, 
their  Christian  civilization.  •  •  •  The 
hour  is  grave."  _ 

In  leading  the  church  Into  a  new  political 
.life,  the  Holy  Father  has  already  drawn  criti- 
cism on  himself  and  the  church.  Vatican 
Interference  in  matters  of  the  state  has  been 
decried  by  America's  Protestant  and  In  liberal 
press  as  well  as  such  Soviet  papers  as  Izves- 
tla — a  constant  gadfly  after  Papal  addresses. 
The  most  recent  attack  came  2  days  after  the 
May  12  speech,  when  the  Dally  Worker,  New 
York  Communist  organ,  accused  the  Pope  of 
"actively  electioneering"  in  Italy. 

In  defense,  the  Holy  Father  could  point 
to  the  position  he  took  in  a  March  address 
to  Italian  parish  priests.  Telling  the  priests 
to  counsel  their  flocks  on  matters  of  pol- 
itics, he  said  then:  "Use  of  the  right  to  vote 
Is  an  act  of  grave  moral  responsibility.  It  is 
the  concern  of  the  church  to  explain  to  the 
faithful  their  moral  duties  which  derive  from 
this  electoral  right."  However,  he  added  that 
the  church  has  no  intention  of  "mixing  Itself 
In  purely  political  questions  In  which  it  leaves 


to  Catholics  as  such  full  liberty  of  opinion 
and  action." 

Moscow  can  interpret  this  dividing  line  as 
it  chooses.  But  there  is  no  doubt  the  ideo- 
logical conflicts  of  Catholicism  and  commu- 
nism, somewhat  obscured  by  the  complex 
military  conflicts  of  the  Second  World  War, 
are  today  a  sharp  relief.  As  Pope  Pius  said 
at  the  February  consistories:  "Now  cur 
silence  cannot  be  counted  upon  when  the 
faith  or  the  foundations  of  Christian  civili- 
zation are  at  stake." 

As  the  flght  has  grown  more  bitter  In  the 
past  year,  the  Vatican  and  the  Kremlin  have 
mutually  accused  each  other  at  every  oppor- 
tunity of  cut-throat  tactics.  The  Holy 
Father  announced  In  December  the  choice  of 
32  new  cardinals  from  every  continent,  stress- 
ing the  fact  that  the  church  must  be  supra- 
national and  no  longer  governed  by  an  Italian 
majority.  Izvestla  immediately  attacked  the 
selections  as  a  move  to  spread  the  Vatican's 
"reactionary"  policies  throughout  the  world 
and  Increase  Vatican  prestige  In  democratic 
countries. 

The  Mo.«cow  radio  announced  in  March 
that  the  Ruthenian  Church  in  the  Ukraine 
had  forsworn  its  350-year  allegiance  to  Rome 
and  was  returning  to  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  Moscow  see  of  Patriarch 
Alexel  (Newsweek,  April  1).  Three  months 
before,  the  Vatican  radio  had  charged  the 
Soviet  Union  with  persecution  of  the  Church 
in  the  Ukraine  In  one  of  the  longest  en- 
cyclicals of  his  pontificate,  the  Holy  Father 
on  January  19  accused  Patriarch  Alexel  of 
openly  preaching  desertion  from  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  Moscow  radio  retaliated  by 
branding  the  encyclical  anti-Soviet  and  anti- 
democratic." The  Vatican  declared  the 
Ruthenian  break  void. 

The  Ruthenian  quarrel  struck  the  final 
blow  at  any  possibility  of  imminent  rap- 
prochement between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Kremlin.  There  could  be  no  turning  back 
for  Rome. 

NIW    WORLD 

At  70,  Pope  Pius  XII  welcomed  the  flght 
against  a  political  system  which  he  has  al- 
ways hated.  Before  becoming  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff, Eugenio  Pacelll  had  ample  opportunity 
to  study  It  first  hand  during  his  12-year  stay 
in  Germany  as  Papal  Nuncio  after  the  First 
World  War.  So  strongly  was  his  voice  raised 
against  communism  even  then  when  a  group 
of  Red  soldiers  tried  to  assassinate  him  In 
Munich  in  1918.  His  present  tolerance  of  the 
Franco  Government  stems  from  the  fact 
that  Spain  now  gives  religious  freedom  to 
the  church,  the  Pope's  primary  concern. 
Catholic  circles  feel  that  the  removal  of 
Franco  at  this  time  would  mean  Spanish 
chaos — and  chaos  breeds  communism. 

With  an  uncertain  future  in  Europe  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  is  turning  more  and  more  to 
the  New  World  as  the  hope  of  the  postwar 
church.  But  the  aid  he  expects  from  this 
country  Is  more  than  material  and  financial. 
In  a  specialized  way.  the  United  States  is  a 
land  where  the  Catholic  Church  has  thrived 
under  democratic  principles.  The  church 
would  like  to  see  more  nations  In  which 
Catholicism  is  given  such  latitude. 

Meanwhile,  the  Holy  Father  sees  the  strug- 
gle for  Catholicism  as  the  main  force  in  the 
lives  of  its  faithful  ca^Tled  throughout  the 
world  by  his  cardinals  and  clergy.  Prelates 
like  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  of  New  York 
and  Bernard  Cardinal  Griffln  of  England  echo 
the  cry  for  political  action.  Only  last  week 
in  Chicago.  Cardinal  Griffln — on  a  visit  to 
this  country — ^said  that  "In  England  the 
church  permits  its  members  to  vote  in  any 
party  excepting  the  Communist." 

Pope  Pius'  plea  to  the  women  of  Italy 
was,  in  actuality,  a  plea  to  all  Catholics  every- 
where for  a  church  militant:  "Be  conscious 
of  your  responsibility.  Go  ahead  with  your 
example.  Go  and  Illuminate  the  ignorant 
consciences,  the  uncertain,  the  hesitant  one. 
Go  home  by  home,  family  by  family,  street 
by  street,  coimtry  by  eoOntry." 


Mr.  Speaker,  an  example  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  America  is  emphasized  by 
the  Vatican's  sharp  criticism  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post -Dispatch: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
June  11.  1946] 

VATICAN    FLATS    POST-DISPATCH    FOR    ATTACK    ON 
POPfl'S    ADDRESS 

Vatican  CrrT.  June  10. — The  Vatican  news- 
paper, Osservatore  Romano,  tonight  in  a 
front-page  editorial  criticized  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch'  for  tackling  problems  "which 
it  does  not  understand  or  knows  only 
through  Moscow  broadcasts." 

The  newspaper  took  Issue  with  a  Post- 
Dispatch  editorial  which  criticized  Pope  Plus' 
June  1  speech,  charging  that  he  was  inviting 
French  and  Italian  voters  to  vote  against 
communism. 

The  newspaper  said  the  Post-Dtspatch  ac- 
cused the  church  of  mingling  in  European 
politics. 

"The  Post-Dispatch  would  do  well  to  keep 
Itself  outside  of  that  which  it  does  not  under- 
stand, or  knows  only  through  Moscow  radio 
broadcasts  and  a  partial   press." 

Quoting  a  long  passage  of  the  Pope's  ad- 
dress In  which  he  said  the  voters  must  choose 
between  Christianity  or  a  materialistic 
atheistic  state,  the  Osservatore  said:  "Are 
these  temporal  matters?  Is  this  a  religious 
question  and  one  of  Christian  civilization?" 

The  Vatican  newspaper  asked  whether  the 
church  should  not  advise  Its  members  "of 
what  threatens  them  when  they  are  con- 
fronted by  a  materialistic  form  of  government 
which  makes  Itself  the  arbiter  of  the  social 
life  of  those  individuals  which  the  church 
considers  the  free  children  of  God." 

"Should  the  church  remain  silent  and  not 
warn  Its  sons  on  the  eve  of  decisive  hour 
only  because  the  decisions  are  being  reached 
through  a  political  act?"  the  newspaper  asked. 

Noting  that  labor  organizations  did  plenty 
of  talking  on  election  eve  "without  any  news- 
paper anywhere  In  the  world,  much  less  In 
the  United  States,  having  anything  to  say 
about  It."  the  newspaper  defended  the  papal 
address. 


Universal  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

OF    MICHISAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reg- 
CRD,  I  wish  to  include  an  address  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Ray  A.  Porter.  United  States 
Army,  given  before  the  national  security 
committee  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  General  Porter  talked  on  uni- 
versal military  training. 

Gentlemen.  I  have  appeared  so  frequently 
before  groups  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  I  win  say  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  do  so.  but  I  feel  my  remarks  today  may 
be  considerable  of  a  repetition  for  many  of 
you. 

I  trust  that  the  importance  of  my  subject 
will  enable  you  to  hear  without  being  bored 
much  that  many  of  you  have,  already  heard 
me  say  on  previous  occasions. 

Let  me  say  that  success  in  war  depends 
on  many  factors  including  the  resources, 
the  Industrial  capacity,  and  the  character, 
morale,  and  physical  stamina  of  the  people 
on  many  factors  including  the  resources, 
unmatched    Industrial    capacity,    and    the 
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sterling  qualities  of  a  people  constitute  only 
an  attractive  prize  for  gangsters  bent  on  ag- 
gression unless  the  nation  possessing  those 
God -given  advantages  Is  willing  to  support 
a  sound  program  for  mUltary  security. 

In  considering  a  sound  military  program 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind: 

Ir  That  such  a  program  cannot  be  planned 
and  maintained  without  accurate  knowl- 
edge Of  the  military  capabilities  of  all  poten- 
tial enemies,  and 

2.  That  wars  are  fought  with  weapons  and 
equipment  operated  by  men. 

This  Nation  must  maintain  an  effective 
world-wide  Intelligence  service  if  we  are  not 
to  be  surprised  by  sneak  attacks  and  newly 
developed  weapons.  We  must  support  the 
most  efficient  and  l.-ast  restricted  program 
of  scientific  research  if  we  are  to  hope  that 
our  weapons  and  other  accouterments  of 
war  are  to  be  the  best.  We  must  have  avail- 
able large  forces  of  men  properly  organized 
and  adequately  trained  to  handle  our  ma- 
chines of  war. 

That  last  requirement — the  requirement 
fcr  men — Is  the  one  which  all  of  us  would 
like  most  to  be  able  to  avoid.  Wars  are  such 
distressing  tragedies  for  all  whose  lives  they 
touch  that  our  natvirally  kind-hearted  peo- 
ple are  forever  cultivating  the  alluring  hal- 
lucination that  if  we  must  have  wars  we  may 
at  least  be  able  to  win  them  with  machines 
and  without  the  mass  participation  of  our 
people. 

In  the  first  place,  the  objectives  of  wsir 
are  achieved  through  the  destruction  of  peo- 
ple and  of  the  man-made  institutions  in 
which  people  are  massed  and  destroyed  in- 
cidentally. In  the  second  place,  machines 
must  be  transported  and  disposed  by  men, 
protected  by  men,  operated  by  men,  and  sup- 
plied by  men. 

All  of  the  history  of  war.  every  predicticn  of 
science  Indicate  conclusively  that  as  the  ma- 
chines of  war  become  more  numerous,  more 
complicated,  and  more  terrible  an  ever  great- 
er and  greater  number  of  men  must  engage  In 
war  and  that  training  fcr  war  becomes  more 
Important,  more  dlfllcult.  and  more  time 
ccnstimlng. 

Hard  put  for  any  argument  with  which  to 
support  their  position,  the  opponents  of 
preparedness  have  declared  as  an  excuse  for 
doing  nothing  that  those  responsible  for  mili- 
tary planning  do  net  know  at  this  time  what 
the  exact  nature  of  combat  will  be  In  a 
future  war.  I  readily  admit  that,  of  course, 
we  do  not.  The  adoption  of  definite  assump- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  warfare  at  a  future 
period  more  distant  than  warranted  by  the 
limited  capabilities  of  human  prevision  has 
Invariably  stifled  progress. 

There  is  no  finer  example  of  that  mistake 
than  the  conception  which  grew  up  In 
Prance  p.nd  in  England  to  some  extent  after 
World  War  I,  to  the  effect  that  there  could 
never  again  be  a  war  of  movement. 

Some  of  the  leading  thinkers  stated  you 
could  only  win  through  defensive  methods. 

In  1939  and  1940  they  had  to  pay  for  their 
attempt  to  Judge  too  far  ahead  what  the 
nature  of  war  would  be. 

In  view  of  the  aroused  Interest  In  scientific 
research  and  development,  it  is  especially  un- 
desirable at  this  time  to  adopt  positive  as- 
sumptions as  to  the  changes  that  may  take 
place  in  the  nature  of  warfare  during  even 
the  next  10  or  15  years. 

To  do  so  would  tend  to  create  a  mental 
attitude  not  conducive  to  full,  free,  and 
cpen-mlnded  research  and  development. 
However,  the  demands  of  national  security 
are  current  and  constant. 

Any  war  commencing  within  the  next  few 
years  would  of  necessity  Initially  be  fought 
primarily  with  weapons  and  equipment  now 
on  hand  or  in  production.  That  conclusion 
may  be  accepted  as  a  starting  Une  for  future 
plans. 

iLimediate  plans  for  organization  and 
training  must  be  based  on  the  weapons  and 


equipment  now  on  hand  or  in  production  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  soundness  and  ade- 
quacy of  all  plans  must  be  maintained 
through  a  process  of  continuous  evolution. 
Military  planners  must  be  sufficiently  alert 
to  analyze  the  developments  of  military  and 
scientific  research  and  to  evaluate  correctly 
their  effects  on  organization  and  training  in 
time  to  accomplish  necessary  nu^diflcatlons  in 
plans  before  the  innovations  are  in  produc- 
tion in  sufficient  quantities  to  materiaUy  in- 
fluence the  nature  of  warfare. 

The  determiation  of  proper  organization 
and  the  conduct  of  appropriate  training  are 
responsibilities  ttiat  may  be  property  charged 
exclusively  to  the  military  leaders. 

A  sound  appreciation  of  the  degree  of  readi- 
ness in  which  our  armed  forces  should  be 
maintained  is  a  responsibility  that  must  be 
shared  by  all  of  our  people  if  the  necessary 
means  are  to  be  made  available  to  our  mili- 
tary leaders. 

Ail  of  you  know  how  improbable  it  is  that 
we  shall  ever  again  be  permitted  the  time  de- 
liberately to  prepare  for  war  after  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  Twice  already  that  mis- 
take has  ultimately  cost  international  gang- 
sters the  decision  in  their  bid  for  world  do- 
minion. Any  aggressor  of  the  future  will  be 
keenly  alert  to  the  advantages  of  an  initial 
attack  against  an  unprepared  nation  possess- 
ing the  only  reserve  resources  in  the  world 
sufficient  to  support  a  long  sustained  war. 
The  knowledge  now  available  to  all  nations 
has  provided  practicable  solutions  for  re- 
ducing the  eScacy  of  distance.  W3ather,  and 
'geographical  features  as  military  obstacles. 

The  progress  achieved  m  the  fields  of  long 
range  bombers,  guided  missiles,  and  airborne 
and  amphibious  operations  has  already 
created  the  capability  of  launching  sudden 
and  devastating  attacks  against  our  ccm- 
municatlons.  our  industries,  and  our  homes. 
Nor  do  we  dare  to  hope  that  our  position  will 
not  become  progressively  more  vulnerable. 
If  we  ever  again  revert  to  our  traditional 
state  of  unpreparedness,  any  new  agres&or 
will  possess  both  the  Impelling  incentive  and 
the  appropriate  means  to  attack  our  own 
homeland  with  such  sudden  fury  that  we 
would  be  unable  to  mobilize  our  industries  or 
to  improvise  an  army  from  the  untrained 
youth  of  the  Nation. 

The  fearfully  destructive  power  of  the 
most  modern  missiles,  the  economic  capa- 
bility to  produce  them  by  even  the  small 
nations,  and  the  practicability  of  employing 
them  against  targets  hundreds  of  miles  dis- 
tant without  the  progressive  advance  of 
large  masses  of  sea  and  land  forces  have 
made  It  possible  for  any  country  possessed 
of  scientific  resources  and  ruthless  purposes 
to  inflict  devastating  blows  against  the  most 
powerful  nations.  Since  such  missiles  can 
be  discharged  from  small,  well-concealed, 
and  widely  dispersed  Installations,  it  Is 
probable  that  their  effectiveness  will  con- 
tinue practically  unimpaired  until  ground 
forces  have  worked  their  way  forward  and 
seized  or  destroyed  stock  plies,  productive 
capacity,  and  launching  sites. 

These  developments  have  made  it  Impera- 
tive for  our  citizens  to  understand  that  to 
insure  any  degree  of  national  sectu-ity  worthy 
of  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  we  must 
maintain  balanced  forces  which  will  in  ac- 
tuality constitute  strength  in  being. 

Such  forces  must  be  so  organized,  equipped, 
and  trained  that  they  are  at  all  times  Im- 
mediately ready  to  anticipate  aggression  or 
to  counter  successfully  a  sneek  attack  and 
act  without  delay  to  wrest  from  the  aggres- 
sor that  Initiative  of  action  so  decisive  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  ever-multiplying  complexities  of  the 
world's  economy  increase  the  probability 
that  any  war  of  the  future  will  eventually 
extend  to  global  proportions.  To  Insure  the 
readiness  of  reinforcements  as  required  by  a 
developing  world  war  and  of  replacements 
for  the  hesTy  casualties  to  be  expected  In 


modem  conflict.  It  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  large  reserve  o»er  and  abore  the  forces 
constituting  strength  in  being.  Such  a  re- 
serve may  be  maintained  In  varying  degrees 
of  organlatlon  and  training  so  long  an  there 
Is  assurance  that  Its  organisations  and  Indi- 
viduals would  become  progreesvely  available 
as  required. 

How.  without  prohibitive  cost,  can  we  prt>- 
vlde  the  large  forces  of  highly  trained  men 
neceasary  to  constitute  strength  In  being 
and  a  reserve  adequate  to  Insure  timely  re- 
placements and  reinforcements? 

A  Regular  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  of 
sufflcient  strength  to  safeguard  this  Nation 
through  the  12  months  or  more  that  would 
be  required  to  produce  the  first  reinforce* 
meuts  would  bankrupt  the  Nation. 

The  personnel  poeneaslng  the  Intelligence, 
aptitudes,  skills,  and  education  essential  to  a 
modern  army  of  such  magnitude  could  not 
be  raised  without  conscription.  No;  we  have 
no  alternative.  We  must  continue  to  place 
our  reliance  in  a  citizen  army  and  only  such 
an  army  Is  consistent  with  the  democratic 
principles  on  which  this  NaUon  Is  founded. 

War  Department  Circular  No.  119.  dated 
April  24.  1946.  prescribes  the  fundamental 
structure  of  the  military  establishment  as 
follows: 

1.  The  forces  maintained  to  constitute 
strength  In  being  will  include: 

(a)  The  Reuular  Army. 

(b)  The  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States 

(c)  Such  units  of  the  Organized  Rererre 
Corps  as  are  required  to  constitute  a  balanced 
force  of  adequate  size  and  which  It  Is  not 
practicable  to  provide  in  the  Regular  Army 
or  National  Guard. 

2.  The  Reserve  will  include  surh  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  of  the  Organized  Re- 
serve Corps  as  arc  not  provided  imder  the 
forces  that  constitute  strength  In  being  and 
as  would  be  rejfulred  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  first  year  of  a  major  war.    It  will  include: 

(a)  Units  which  In  peace  are  organized  and 
trained  to  the  extent  necessary  to  Insure 
their  orderly  and  ntpld  mobilization  and  the 
completion  of  their  training  by  siuxesslve 
increments  as  required. 

(b)  Additional  commissioned  and  enlisted 
personnel  necessary  for  the  initial  expan- 
sion of  the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard 
to  war  strength  and  to  provide  lots  replace- 
ments for  casualties  during  the  early  months 
of  war. 

If  from  choice,  as  well  as  through  neces- 
sity, we  elect  to  rely  on  a  citizen  army,  we 
must  make  certain  that  our  system  does  in 
actiiallty  produce  strength  in  being. 

The  most  difficult  factor  In  our  problem  is 
to.  provide  adequate  training  for  the  person- 
nel of  the  National  Guard,  Organized  Reserve 
Corps,  and  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  I 
find  that  very  few  who  did  not  actually  par- 
ticipate in  combat  during  World  War  II  can 
understand  how  much  time  and  how  many 
training  aids  and  facilities  are  necessary  to 
prepare  a  soldier  for  effective  participation 
in  modern  combat. 

When  the  Infantry  won  battles  with  only 
the  aid  of  salvo  artillery  fire;  when  the  rifle 
and  bayonet  dominated  the  battlefield,  and 
the  men  had  mastered  the  marksmanship  of 
their  only  shooting  weapon  as  an  Incident 
in  their  pioneer  life;  when  troops  marched 
to  combat  in  mass  formations  and  maneu- 
vered under  fire  by  drill -book  evolutions, 
vacant  city  lot£,  armory  floors,  and  college 
campuses  were  adequate  to  provide  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  training  for  war.  The 
basic  military  training  that  can  be  conducted 
under  such  conditions  has  almost  no  appli- 
cation to  modem  combat. 

To  provide  a  satisfactory  proficiency  In 
combat  and  a  normal  chance  of  survival  In 
battle  the  training  of  the  soldier  requires 
many  continuous  weeks  of  hard  and  intensive 
work.    There  must  be  available  large  srsss 
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of  variwi  terrain — woods,  plains,  mountains, 
valleys,  swamps,  and  difficult  streams. 

There  must  be  firing  ranges  of  scores  of 
different  types.  There  must  be  mock  towns 
through  which  the  soldier  painstakingly 
leariu  to  fight  his  way  from  house  to  house. 
There  must  be  Individual  bunkers  and  pill- 
boxes and  then  extensive  fortified  areas  which 
he  progressively  learns  to  assault  and  over- 
come. The  majority  of  the  necesary  train- 
ing aids  and  facilities  can  only  be  provided 
on  large  military  reservations.  They  could 
but  rarely  be  made  available  at  or  near  the 
home  stations  of  the  National  Guard  or  Or- 
ganized Reserve  Corps  or  In  the  vicinity  of 
college  campuses. 

Furthermore,  success  In  modem  battle 
without  appalling  losses  depends  largely  on 
the  skillful  employment  of  well-trained 
teams  consisting  of  infantry,  artillery,  tanks, 
tank  destroyers,  antiaircraft  units,  engineers, 
reconnaissance  troops  and  air  formations. 
Essential  team  training  can  only  be  attained 
where  regiments  are  trained  together  and 
where  the  supporting  arms  and  services  are 
available  to  participate.  Such  conditions 
never  exist  for  our  civilian  components, 
scattered  as  they  are  by  companies  In  civil 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Several  consecutive  hours  of  preparation, 
participation,  and  discussion  are  required  to 
derive  material  benefit  from  the  majority  of 
training  exercises.  Our  civilian  component 
organizations  will  continue  to  be  composed 
of  patriotic  citizens  who  must  earn  their 
daily  bread  outside  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  who,  consequently,  can  devote  but  a 
amall  fraction  of  their  time  to  military  train- 
ing. 

If  it  were  possible  to  provide  necessary 
training  aids  and  facilities  at  the  home  sta- 
tions of  the  National  Guard  and  Organized 
Reserve  Corps,  they  could  not  be  effectively 
used  due  to  the  short  duration  of  the  weekly 
training  periods  and  the  fact  that  training 
must  most  frequently  be  conducted  at  night. 
The  short  training  periods  would  abso- 
lutely prohibit  effective  team  training  even 
though  the  necessary  organizations,  arms, 
and  services  could  be  assembled.  The  time 
available  during  summer  camp  periods  Is 
likewise  wholly  insufficient  to  provide  any- 
thing approaching  adequate  individual  and 
small-unit  practical  training. 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  that  the 
summer  camp  periods  be  devoted  to  division 
and  higher  unit  training  If  the  men  are  to 
have  exi>erience  in  extended  field  exercises 
and  if  the  commanders  and  staffs  are  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  practice  their  duties. 

An  Individual  receives  but  the  equivalent 
of  approximately  48  days  of  required  training 
during  a  3-year  enlistment  in  the  National 
Guard.  The  effectiveness  of  that  meager 
time  is  reduced  manyfold  by  the  fact  that 
It  must  be  scheduled  through  numerous 
short  periods,  each  separated  from  the  next 
by  many  days  filled  with  other  interests.  I 
do  not  understand  how  anyone  could  expect 
the  civilian  components  with  the  time  avail- 
able to  them  to  conduct  any  considerable 
amount  of  the  training  which  Is  so  necessary 
to  the  preparation  of  the  soldier  for  modern 
combat. 

The  training  problems  of  the  civilian  com- 
ponents can  only  be  solved  by  providing  a 
pool  of  trained  manpower  from  which  their 
organizations  can  recruit  their  personnel. 
An  effective  program  of  universal  military 
training  is  the  only  practicable  and  the  only 
democratic  system  of  creating  and  main- 
taining the  pool  of  trained  manpower  so 
essential  to  Insuring  that  our  citizen  army 
will  be  available  as  required  in  the  event  of 
a  future  emergency. 

It  will  never  be  practicable  during  periods 
of  peace  for  the  National  Guard  to  provide 
the  complete  training  of  Its  personnel  to  the 
extent  that  It  would  be  able  to  participate 
successfully  in  modern  combat  immediately 
following  mobilization.    The  reasons  are,  as 


has  been  shown,  that  the  National  Guard 
does  not  have  the  necessary  training  time  or 
the  necessary  training  facilities,  nor  does  It 
have  the  opportunity  for  essential  team 
training. 

And  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  hope  that  our 
National  Guard  and  high-category  units  of 
the  Reserve  will  not  have  to  participate  in 
combat  either  successfully  or  unsuccessfully 
immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  a  future  emergency. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  will  have 
them  ready  or  not.  It  is  not  a  question,  I 
believe,  of  whether  they  will  have  to  par- 
ticipate or  will  not  have  to. 

However,  if  its  enlisted  men  were  all  grad- 
uates of  an  adequate  course  of  universal 
military  training,  the  weekly  armory  drills 
and  the  summer  training  period  would  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  high  standards  of  In- 
dividual and  team  combat  efficiency  and 
our  National  Guard  could  be  at  all  times  im- 
mediately ready  for  combat.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  those  high-category  units 
of  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps  that  will  be 
assigned  to  the  forces  constituting  strength 
In  being. 

Those  units  of  the  Organized  Reserve  not 
required  Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  would  be  maintained  in  varying 
degrees  of  organization  and  training.  In 
event  of  war,  all  would  be  activated  Immedi- 
ately at  full  strength.  Since  the  organiza- 
tions would  be  constituted  exclusively  of 
men  trained  under  universal  military  train- 
ing, the  necessary  reserve  units  could  be 
made  ready  for  combat  progressively  as  re- 
quired. The  readiness  of  the  Regular  Army 
or  National  Guard  would  not  be  delayed 
through  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from 
those  components  trained  personnel  to  act 
as  cadres  and  Instructors. 

In  spite  of  the  time  made  available  to  us 
through  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  our  allies 
and  the  military  mistakes  of  our  enemies, 
we  experienced  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding replacement  for  our  casualties  after 
the  first  belated  engagements  of  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n.  Had  we  been 
forced  to  engage  in  decisive  combat  imme- 
diately following  our  entry  into  either  war. 
our  total  lack  of  loss  replacements  might 
well  have  resulted  in  disastrous  defeats. 
With  universal  military  training,  we  would 
build  up  a  pool  of  trained  manpower  from 
which  we  could  draw  replacements  after  the 
first  few  days  of  any  future  war. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram in  the  colleges  and  universities  has 
been  deficient  in  large  part  for  the  same 
reasons  that  our  National  Guard  training 
has  been  deficient — Inadequate  training 
time,  facilities  and  terrain. 

Basic  training  on  the  campus  was  un- 
realistic and  in  general  Inapplicable  to  mod- 
ern combat.  In  the  advanced  course  we  have 
sought  to  train  the  young  student  to  be  a 
leader  In  an  activity  with  which  he  was  not 
sufficiently  familiar  and  which  he  could  not 
visualize.  Universal  military  training  will 
provide  for  the  ROTC  student  the  back- 
ground of  military  knowledge  and  experience 
without  which  no  man  can  become  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  officer. 

On  October  23  of  last  year,  the  President 
recommended  to  Congress  the  enactment  of 
a  definite  and  thoroughly  sound  program 
of  universal  military  training.  The  salient 
features  of  the  President's  program  are: 

1.  Every  young  man  not  totally  disabled 
physically  should  be  required  to  take  one 
continuous  year  of  training. 

2.  Trainees  should  be  Inducted  for  train- 
ing only.  They  should  not  be  members  of 
the  armed  forces  nor  subject  to  any  of  the 
operational  demands  made  on  the  armed 
forces. 

3.  The  training  should  be  conducted  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  military  camps  or 
naval  installations. 


4.  The  nature  of  the  training  should  be 
military,  for  its  goal  would  be  to  create  a  pool 
of  well-trained  citizen  soldiers. 

5.  On  graduation  from  the  program,  the 
young  man  should  be  assigned  to  a  general 
reserve  for  a  period  of  6  years.  While  in  the 
general  reserve  he  should  be  subject  to  no 
compulsory  training  or  service  except  In  an 
emergency  declared  by  Congress. 

Many  proponents  of  universal  military 
training  have  recommended  that  certain  op- 
tions be  provided  under  which  the  trainees 
could  complete  a  portion  of  their  training 
with  one  of  the  civilian  components  or  In 
the  ROTC.  Such  options  would  undoubtedly 
be  of  great  assistance  in  the  recruiting  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Guard  and  organized 
reserve  corps,  and  In  filling  ROTC  quotas 
with  selected  men.  However,  that  fact  alone 
does  not  make  an  option  acceptable.  No 
number  of  men  enrolled  In  organizations 
would  constitute  strength  In  being  unless 
those  men  were  adequately  trained  for  the 
mission  expected  of  their  organization. 

To  be  acceptable  an  option  must  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  a  trainee  to  an  organiza- 
tion or  agency  capable  of  maintaining  the 
level  of  training  proficiency  at  which  he  Is 
received  and  of  providing  essential  additional 
military  Instruction. 

In  general,  only  the  National  Guard,  the 
Organized  Reserve  Corps,  and  the  ROTO 
could  meet  those  requirements. 

In  evaluating  options  It  Is  necessary  to 
consider: 

1.  The  training  objective  that  must  be 
achieved  in  military  camps  before  trainees 
are  permitted  to  exercise  options,  and 

2.  The  results  that  can  be  accomplished  in 
military  camps  during  periods  of  varying 
duration. 

If  universal  military  training  is  to  accom- 
plish Its  mission  it  is  obvious  that  before 
being  permitted  to  exercise  an  option  the 
trainee  must  have  completed  all  essential 
training  that  cannot  be  adequately  and  effi- 
ciently conducted  by  the  organization  or 
agency  to  which  he  would  be  transferred. 
I  believe  that  every  battle-experienced  leader 
of  the  recent  war  will  agree  that  perfection 
In  regimental  combat  team  training  Is  essen- 
tial to  successful  participation  In  modern 
combat. 

As  I  have  already  shown,  neither  of  the 
civilian  components  nor  the  ROTC  can  con- 
duct any  semblance  of  regimental  combat 
team  training  at  their  home  stations.  There 
Is  not  sufficient  time  during  the  summer- 
camp  periods  to  more  than  barely  Initiate 
this  training.  Furthermore,  all  of  the  meager 
time  available  at  the  summer  camps  must 
be  devoted  to  division  and  larger  unit  train- 
ing since  that  training  cannot  be  provided 
elsewhere.  If  universal  military  training  is 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  National  Guard, 
Organized  Reserve  Corps,  and  ROTC  to  ac- 
complish their  respective  missions  the  pro- 
gram must  provide  for  the  completion  of 
regimental  combat  team  training  in  military 
camps  before  options  are  exercised. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  can  be  accom- 
plished during  training  periods  of  varying 
duration. 

I  have  tried  to  put  down  into  the  next 
few  paragraphs  the  long-studied  views  of  the 
War  Department  on  the  values  of  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  training  in  the  military  camps. 

A  universal  military  training  program  pro- 
viding 12  months  of  training  under  the  Army 
at  military  camps  would  permit  the  Army 
to  complete  adequately  all  phases  of  military 
training.  Including  large-unit  training  and 
extended-field  exercises.  The  training  under 
each  phase  would  be  sufficiently  thorough  to 
insure  Its  retention  by  the  trainees  during 
the  necessary  period  of  time. 

With  their  personnel  recruited  from  the 
graduates  of  such  a  program,  the  National 
Guard  and  class  A  units  of  the  Organized 
Reserve  Corps  could  be  maintained  at  all 
times   at   a   standard   of   combat   efficiency 
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comparable  to  that  of  the  new  divisions 
entering  combat  during  the  last  12  or  18 
months  of  World  War  II.  A  longer  period 
would  be  prohibitive  In  Its  cost  and  would 
constitute  an  unwarranted  Interference  In 
the  normal  lives  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  the  firm  opinion  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  12  months  in  military  camps  Is 
the  desirable  period  for  all  trainees  and  that 
It  is  the  essential  time  for  trainees  who 
would  pass  out  Into  a  General  Reserve  and 
who  would  receive  no  additional  or  refresher 
training  prior  to  their  possible  Induction  to 
constitute  new  units  of  the  Reserve. 

Nine  months  of  training  at  military 
camps  would  permit  Instruction  to  Include 
the  division  level  with  limited  field  exercises. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  somewhat  reduce 
the  training  time  allotted  to  each  phase  of 
training  and  consequently  the  trainees  would 
not  retain  the  subject  matter  as  long  as  they 
would,  should  the  instruction  be  more 
thorough. 

A  9 -month  period  would  be  satisfactory 
for  trainees  enlisting  in  the  National  Guard 
or  class  A  units  of  the  Organized  Reserve 
Corps  or  enrolling  In  the  ROTC.  Other 
units  of  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps  consti- 
tuted with  graduates  of  a  9 -month  course 
could  be  made  ready  for  combat  within  ap- 
proximately 6  months  after  mobilization. 
The  War  Department  considers  that  9  months 
training  under  the  Army  in  military  camps 
with  certain  sound  optional  provisions  for 
continuation  of  training  with  the  National 
Guard,  Organized  Reserve  Corps,  or  ROTC 
would  possess  high  value. 

A  6-month  training  period  at  military 
camps  would  necessitate  the  elimination  of 
all  phases  of  training  above  the  regimental 
combat  team  level.  This  is  the  shortest  time 
in  which  regimental  combat  team  training 
could  be  adequately  covered.  All  phases  of 
training  would  of  necessity  be  somewhat 
more  curtailed  than  the  War  Department 
would  desire.  Six  months  of  training  at 
military  camps  is  the  absolute  minimum  for 
personnel  enlisting  In  the  National  rsuard  or 
class  A  units  of  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps 
if  those  components  are  to  be  .nalntalned  In 
a  state  of  combat  readiness  Insuring  even 
minimum  reasonable  national  security. 
Other  units  of  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps 
constituted  from  graduat(s  of  a  6-month 
course  could  be  made  ready  for  combat 
within  approximately  9  months  after  mobili- 
zation. The  War  Department  considers  that 
6  months'  training  under  the  Army  at  mili- 
tary camps  with  certain  sound  options  for 
the  continuation  of  training  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  Organized  Reserve  Corps,  or 
ROTC  would  be  of  material  value  in  a  pro- 
gram of  national  security  and  that  Its  bene- 
fits would  Justify  Its  cost. 

A  program  providing  anything  less  than 
6  months'  training  under  the  Army  at  mili- 
tary camps  would  be  considerably  less 
effective  than  was  our  17-week  replacement 
training  program  during  the  recent  war, 
since  public  opinion  would  not  permit  peace- 
time training  of  such  intensity  as  was  prac- 
ticed in  the  wartime  replacement  training 
centers.  The  National  Guard  and  Organized 
Reserve  Corps  cannot  conduct  satisfactory 
regimental  combat  team  training  with  the 
time  and  facilities  available  to  them.  If  the 
universal  military  training  program  is  to 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  the  National 
Guard  and  high-category  units  of  the  Organ- 
ized Reserve  Corps  In  such  a  state  of  readi- 
ness that  they  could  be  employed  success- 
fully in  combat  without  several  months  of 
additional  training  subsequent  to  mobiliza- 
tion, it  must  include  effective  training  at  the 
regimental  combat  team  level. 

No  responsible  Army  officer  will  say  that 
effective  regimental  combat  team  training 
can  be  included  in  a  universal  military 
training  program  of  less  than  6  months.  The 
War  Department  will  be  compelled  to 
recommend  that  a  program  of  universal  mili- 


tary training  providing  for  less  than  6 
months'  training  in  military  camps  would  be 
so  Ineffective  that  the  money  which  it  would 
cost  could  be  more  wisely  expended  for  other 
security  purposes  and  therefore  that  such  a 
program  would  detract  from,  rather  than 
contribute  to.  the  over-all  combat  efficiency 
of  our  armed  forces. 

In  considering  whether  or  not  you  will 
support  any  less  effective  program  than  that 
recommended  by  the  President,  I  urge  that 
you  give  serious  thought  to  the  fact  that,  if 
adopted,  universal  military  training  will  con- 
stitute the  preparation  for  combat  of  the 
men  who  must  bear  the  burdens  of  the  first 
year  of  any  future  war.  To  Insure  that  the 
graduates  of  the  program  will  be  qualified  In 
combat  to  perform  their  Individual  and  team 
duties  proficiently  and  enjoy  a  normal 
chance  of  survival,  the  Instruction  of  the 
trainees  must  be  undertaken  Just  as  con- 
scientiously and  conducted  Jtist  as  thor- 
oughly as  was  the  training  of  our  young  men 
during  World  War  II.  Any  less  efficient  pro- 
gram would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  youth  of 
the  Nation.  It  would  cost  vasts  sums  of 
money  without  commensurate  returns.  It 
would  lull  our  people  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  from  which  they  might  well  be 
awakened  by  disaster. 

There  is  one  particular  point  on  which  1 
desire  to  express  my  most  emphatic  attitude 
for  your  consideration.  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously recommend  and  I  do  not  see  how 
this  great  patriotic  organization  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  the  adoption  of  an 
Inadequate  program  of  universal  military 
training  on  the  ground  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  get  an  adequate  program. 

In  the  first  place,  bow  can  we  Justify  such 
a  defeatist  attitude  when  every  recent  na- 
tional poll  has  shown  an  average  of  70  per- 
cent of  our  people  to  be  in  favor  of  12  months 
of  training.  In  the  second  place,  so  long  as 
we  have  any  responsibility  whatsoever  for 
the  security  of  our  Nation  It  Is  our  solemn 
duty  to  advise  the  American  people  honestly. 
How  can  our  people  know  what  Is  required 
If  those  most  devoted  tq  our  national  wel- 
fare advocate  only  such  measures  as  they 
believe  will  be  adopted  and  fail  to  advise 
the  public  honestly,  fully,  and  frankly  as  to 
our  needs.  We  are  not  bound  to  win  but  we 
are  bound  to  be  honest. 

I  am  an  Idealist  who  believes  most  sin- 
cerely that  every  dishonesty  on  our  part  will 
come  home  to  damn  us.  If  you  sincerely 
believe  that  4  months  of  universal  military 
training  Is  adequate,  you  are  entirely  jus- 
tified In  advocating  such  a  program. 

But  If  you  believe  that  a  longer  period  of 
training  Is  needed,  let  me  implore  yo6  as  a 
fellow  veteran  and  as  a  comrade  in  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  that  you  do  not  per- 
mit the  exponents  of  expediency  and  oppo- 
nents of  all  preparedness  to  induce  you  to 
recommend  a  program  which  you  know  to 
be  inadequate  to  our  national  security. 

In  advocating  the  adoption  of  universal 
military  training  and  in  standing  forth  for 
an  adequate  program.  I  speak  with  Intense 
feeling  since  any  mistake  on  our  part  at  this 
time  may  well  cost  us  our  national  liberties 
and  our  national  institutions. 

It  has  been  my  sad  lot,  gentlemen,  to  see 
fine  American  boys  dying  needlessly  and  to 
very  little  avail  because  they  were  inade- 
quately trained. 

During  World  War  I,  I  am  sure  bad  my 
men  and  I  been  as  well  trained  as  were  the 
officers  and  men  who  Invaded  the  European 
Continent  In  1944  we  would  have  gained 
more  decisive  results  with  fewer  casualties  in 
every  fight  in  which  we  engaged. 

I  landed  in  Africa  with  the  original  land- 
ing force,  and  stayed  through  the  Tunisian 
campaign,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a 
minimum  of  60  percent  of  our  casualties  re- 
sulted from  the  Inadequate  training  of  our 
men.  and  cculd  have  been  saved  had  our  men 
been  as  well  trained  as  tbey  were  later  on  in 
the  European  theater. 


I  have  also  had  the  oppnrttmlty  to  tee  well- 
tralned  men  perform  miracles  of  achieve- 
ment with  unprecedented  low  casualties. 

In  1945  I  commanded  the  Seventy-fifth 
Infantry  Division  in  the  European  Theater 
of  Operations,  and  I  would  like  briefly  to  in- 
form you  of  one  operation  of  my  division, 
and  I  offer  no  apologies  for  the  somewhat 
boastful  remarks  I  shall  make,  t>ecau8e  I 
think  the  story  of  my  division  is  the  story 
of  every  division  up  and  down  the  front  at 
that  time. 

My  division  attacked  for  14  consecutive 
days  and  nights,  during  which  time  it  totally 
destroyed  four  German  divisions,  two  of  them 
being  the  best  units  left  in  Hitler's  army. 

That  operation  cost  the  lives  of  but  150 
American  boys. 

You  may  well  ask,  "How  could  that  have 
been  possible?"  Adequate  training  was  the 
answer.  Those  men  of  the  Seventy-Fifth 
Division  had  in  the  first  place  survived  those 
bitter  months  of  December  and  January  In 
the  Ardennes  because  of  long  training  in  the 
field  where  they  had  learned  how  to  lake 
care  of  themselves  and  each  other. 

Those  men  had  learned  the  technique  of 
their  own  weapons.  They  had  been  trained 
for  weeks  to  operate  as  teams.  They  had 
been  trained  how  to  fight  through  woods, 
through  swamps,  across  plains,  over  moun- 
tains, down  city  streets,  across  wide  rivers. 

When  their  hour  of  battle  came  they  knew 
how  to  use  all  means  of  perfection  and  tbey 
knew  how  to  cope  with  every  weapon  pos- 
sessed by  the  enemy.  During  those  14  days 
and  nights  where  we  chose  to  fight  we 
covered  every  enemy  In  a  position  to  oppoee 
us  with  such  terrific  fire  that  he  just  didn't 
dare  to  raise  his  head  to  shoot. 

In  recommending  the  adoption  of  uni- 
versal military  training,  and  in  standing  fur- 
ther for  an  adequate  program,  I  am  plead- 
ing that  every  boy  in  America  who  may  have 
to  participfate  In  war  at  any  future  date  will 
have  the  same  chance  that  my  lads  had  in 
Germany. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 


Family  Allowances 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Nicholas  Blatchford  as 
printed  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  June  12,  1946.  under  the  caption: 
"Family  allowance  plan  adopted  by  Eng- 
land, Canada,  elsewhere": 

Family-Allowanci  Plan  Adoptfd  bt  England, 
Canada,  Elsewhere 

The  family-allowance  plan — which  pro- 
vides that  a  cash  sum  be  paid  to  the  head 
oi  a  family  by  the  government  cr  his  employer 
as  a  contribution  to  the  support  of  bis  de- 
pendenrs — may  raise  eyebrows  in  the  United 
Str;tes,  but  it's  an  accepted,  established  pro- 
cedure in  more  than  32  foreign  countries, 
including  Canada  and  the  British  Empire. 

So  Dr.  Kirby  Nelll.  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Catholic  University,  who  In  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  American  Bulletin  proposed 
that  familv  allowances  should  be  pa:d  "at  all 
moderate  income  levels"  is  asking  for  notbing 
new. 

Famlly-allowanc  schemes  are  of  three 
major  types: 

Those  confined  to  public  serrices,  includ- 
ing the  armed  forces. 
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Those  financed  by  private  Industry;  Jointly 
by  the  state  and  private  industry;  or  Jointly 
by  ^he  state,  private  Industry,  and  the 
workers. 

Those  involving  direct  family  endowment 
IrttaacUte. 

MEALS,  TOO 


Great  Britain  passed  a  family  allowances 
act  in  1945  which  provides  approximately  91 
per  week  to  each  child  in  every  family  In- 
cluding two  or  more  children,  except  for  the 
eldest  child.  The  law  Is  estimated  to  cost 
the  British  Government  about  •230.000.000 
annually.  In  addition  to  the  cash  allowance. 
free  milk  and  meals  are  provided  school  chil- 
dren at  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  $242,- 
000.000. 

Allowances  are  considered  as  taxable  in- 
come, but  the  income-tax  exemption  of  1200 
per  child  is  continued. 

Australia  passed  a  similar  act  in  1945,  rais- 
ing previously  established  child  allowances 
to  a  point  slightly  above  the  British  level. 

Canada  adopted  a  family  allowance  act  last 
year  with  a  graduated  scale  of  monthly  pay- 
ments ranging  from  five  to  eight  dollars  for 
each  of  the  first  four  children,  depending 
upon  their  age,  and  decreasing  progressively 
for  each  subsequent  child.  Payment  Is  made 
to  the  moiher  of  the  family,  who  Is  consid- 
ered a  safer  bet  than  the  father  for  wise  ad- 
ministration of  the  cash.  •  The  measure  is 
expected  to  increase  the  Nations'  buying  pow- 
er and  consequently  to  provide  additional 
employment.  Families  having  an  Income 
over  $3,000  benefit  only  by  tax  exemptions 
for  dependents. 

WIOESPBEAO 

Limited  versions  of  the  family  allowance 
are  in  effect  or  under  consideration  in  India, 
South  Africa,  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark. Prance,  Italy,  Norway,  Russia,  Rumania, 
Spain.  Sweden,  and  thfe  Latin  American  Re- 
publics. ^L. 

At  least  l«  cities  in  the  United  States  are 
paying  family  allowances  or  married  ^en's 
differentials  in  their  public  school  systems, 
ranging  as  high  as  $500  cash  payment  to  a 
teacher  with  dependents. 

Income-tax  deductions  for  dependents 
(which  have  little  benefit  for  parents  in  the 
low-Income  brackets),  school  lunches,  and 
payments  to  families  of  service  personnel 
constitute  this  Government's  gestures  toward 
•  family-allowance  sjrstem. 

Fearing  that  family  allowances  would  act 
against  Its  claims  for  Increased  wages,  or- 
ganized labor  first  cast  a  fishy  eye  at  pro- 
posed legislation,  but  since  wage  scales  in 
both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  risen 
following  adoption  of  child-endowment  acts, 
labor's  attitude  is  more  favorable. 

The  World  Trades  Union  Conference  In 
London  last  year  heard  a  recommendation 
by  the  Committee  on  Postwar  Reconstruction 
and  Immediate  Trade  Union  Demands  which 
stated  "the  welfare  of  children  must  be  one 
of  the  primary  concerns  of  all  governments, 
and  therefore  protected  by  the  payment  of 
family  allowances." 


Address  of  Hon.  Josephas  Daniels 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

or  NORTH  C&aOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  DOUGHTON  of  North  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Josephus  Daniels  to 


the  praduating  class  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  on 
June  10.  1946: 

I  congratulate  you.  I  felicitate  you.  I  envy 
you,  gradviates  of  1946.  I  am  tempted  to 
covet  your  heritage  as  you  are  coming  into 
your  citizenship  at  a  time  when  the  world  is 
fluid,  and  spiritually  and  politically  without 
form  and  void.  It  awaits  your  trained  hand 
to  make  It  Jell.  The  old  pattern  Is  broken 
and  shattered.  What  was  and  what  was  wor- 
shiped is  In  the  discard.  The  globe  of  yes- 
terday is  out  of  date.  Darkness  and  doubt 
have  descended  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Men  who  once  walked  with  confident  tread 
now  stumble  amid  the  shambles  of  a  world 
that  has  lost  confidence  In  the  old  order  and 
many  are  groping  for  a  firm  place  to  stand 
upon.  I  am  afraid  that  some  older  heads 
today  are  misled  by  the  dangerous  shib- 
boleth: "Speak  roughly  and  carry  a  big 
stick." 

The  scourge  of  war  through  which  we  have 
lately  passed,  and  which  took  toll  of  the 
fiower  of  your  generation,  not  only  blasted 
farms  and  factories  and  the  land  Itself 
(material  things  can  be  restored),  but  the 
bursting  twmbs  destroyed  something  more 
eternal  than  things.  They  destroyed  faith 
by  the  older  generation  in  the  things  they 
thought  were  Imnnitable. 

As  over  the  radio  and  in  the  press  charges 
and  counter  charges  are  voiced  against  cap- 
ital and  labor,  and  nations  lately  bound  to- 
gether as  allies  In  war  hurl  defiance  at  one 
another,  and  military  men  tell  us  that  an- 
other war  with  atomic  destruction  is  in  the 
offing,  many  of  the  older  generation — dis- 
turbed lest  their  world  fall  apart,  cry  out 
with  Hamlet: 

"The  time  1^  out  of  Joint — O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right!" 

As  you  pass  over  the  threshold  of  tomor- 
row, the  one  thing  the  elders,  doubtful  of 
themselves  but  with  faith  in  you,  bequeath 
to  you  is  what  may  be  likened  to  the  father 
who  gives  his  son  a  box  of  blocks,  at  sixes  and 
sevens,  and  says:  "Take  these  blocks  and 
assemble  tham  into  a  notile  temple.'  Even 
the  blocks  are  so  seared  by  the  fires  of 
war  and  so  marred  by  the  smoke  of  archaic 
creeds  that  those  old  in  spirit  are  skeptical 
whether  youth,  even  with  all  the  king's  horses 
and  all  the  kind's  men.  can  put  them  to- 
gether again.  That  is  the  legacy  that  yes- 
terday gives  to  tomorrow. 

If  today  we  could  hand  to  you  who  are 
shortly  to  leave  the  campus  the  best  gift 
it  would  t>e  a  world  as  Impresslonless  as  a 
clean  sheet  of  white  paper  without  wrinkle 
or  blemish,  so  you  could  begin  to  shape  It 
from  scratch.  It  would  be  a  world  free  from 
the  tracings  which  have  marred  it  by  the 
generations  that  preceded  you.  Their  mis- 
takes have  left  indelible  impressions  and 
depressions  on  the  world  you  are  to  shape. 
You  cannot  fail  to  see  the  pitfalls,  but  you 
can  by  taking  cognizance  avoid  them. 

There  Is  a  wretched  old  false  maxim  that 
history  repeats  itself.  I  do  not  agree  with 
Henry  Ford  "that  all  history  Is  bunk,"  but  I 
beg  you  to  study  history  In  these  difficult  days 
in  order  to  avoid  the  errors  of  those  whose 
blindness  caused  them  to  bequeath  to  you 
the  task  of  the  reconversion  of  a  broken  and 
debt-ridden  and  hungry  world.  At  the  out- 
set I  charge  you  to  discard  traditions  and 
make  your  own  precedents. 

Study  history,  not  for  guidance,  but  as  a 
warning  against  repeating  the  errors  which 
precipitated  the  world  into  destructive  war 
and  Its  aftermath.  Knowledge  of  history  will 
not  let  us  believe  there  never  was  a  good 
war  nor  a  bad  peace,  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
held,  but  that  no  war  was  ever  enterprised 
for  the  weal  of  mankind.  Most  wars  have 
originated  in  greed  or  hate.  That  certainly 
is  true  of  the  two  greatest  wars  in  which,  by 
no  overt  act  of  Its  own,  your  country  has 


lately  been  Involved.  And  when  victory  at 
arms  was  won  in  both  wars  the  peace  has 
eluded  us.  Why?  Because  a  war-shocked 
world  has  not  been  ready  to  pay  the  price 
for  lasting  i}eace. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Georges  Clemenceau.the 
cynical  "Old  Tiger,"  was  not  right  when  he 
pointed  out  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George  the  way  to  end  war.  Speaking  to  the 
two  English-speaking  premiers  In  1919  be 
said: 

"You  can  have  permanent  peace  if  you 
mean  what  you  say.  We  can  remove  all 
causes  of  war  if  you  have  counted  the  cost 
and  are  ready  to  pay  it.  If  we  end  future 
wars  we  must  all — 

"1.  Give  up  our  empires — all  'lope  of  em- 
pire. You.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  you  English 
will  have  to  come  out  of  India.  We  French 
win  have  to  come  out  of  Africa.  You  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  President,  will  have  to  come  out 
of  the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico  and  leave 
Cuba  alone." 

"2.  We  must  tear  down  our  tariff  walls 
and  cpen  to  the  whole  world  free  trade  and 
traffic. " 

"3.  There  are  also  other  sacrifices  we  domi- 
nant powers  must  make." 

When  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  did  not 
feel  that  these  sacrifices  were  necessary, 
Clemenceau  said:  "Then  you  do  not  want 
permanent  peace  enough  to  pay  the  price." 

We  have  traveled  far  since  1919.  On  July 
4,  1946,  the  Philippines  will  celebrate  their 
full  independence.  The  strings  that  bound 
Cuba  have  been  cut  and  we  are  trying  to 
withdraw  from  Puerto  Rico;  Britain  has 
promised  to  come  out  of  India  and  Egypt 
and  give  to  the  people  independence;  and 
the  Atlantic  Charter  for  "all  over  the  world" 
promised  self-government  to  all  people  and 
equal  access  to  all  raw  material.  But,  while 
some  steps  have  been  taken,  Spain  Is  still 
Nazified,  and  there  are  lions  in  the  path 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  permanent  peace 
which  need  to  be  slain  before  the  promises 
to  end  the  exploitation  of -other  peoples  will 
bring  the  peace  for  which  millions  fought 
and  died. 

What  are  the  elder  statesmen  thinking 
about  which  is  delaying  and  threatening  the 
peace  pledged  at  San  Francisco?  Russia  has 
her  covetous  eyes  on  countries  in  eastern 
Europe  and  other  selfish  advantages  for  the 
achievement  of  which  it  keeps  a  mighty  army 
ready  In  case.  Britain  wants  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  be  a  British  lake  and  be  able  to 
boast  that  it  is  mistress  of  the  seas  and 
governs  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets.  France  and  other  European  countries 
are  unwilling  to  give  up  colonial  possessions. 
Italy  craves  to  make  the  Adriatic  Sea  an 
Italian  lake;  Uncle  Sam  s  Navy  would  like  to 
convert  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  an  American 
lake  with  naval  bases  like  crown  colonies. 
And  there  has  been  a  strange  silence  about 
keeping  the  promise  that  all  natural  re- 
sources jBhall  be  available  upon  equal  terms 
to  the  people  of  the  whole  world,  though 
there  is  much  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  one 
world. 

Do  we  not  need  a  1946  Clemenceau  to 
again  warn  against  selfishness?  The  older 
generation  did  not  agree  with  Clemenceau 
then  and,  like  Ephraim  of  old,  some  still 
cling  to  idols  they  promised  to  overthrow 
when  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  gave  an  im- 
petus to  world  peace  by  promulgating  the 
Atlantic  Charter. 

As  elder  statesmen  dally  and  debate  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  hope  of  attaining  the 
boon  of  permanent  peace  to  bless  us  In  the 
tomorrows  depends  upon  the  high  resolve 
of  youthful  spirits  to  create  a  public  opin- 
ion—America's only  king— so  strong  that  it 
will  compel  the  attainment  of  the  peace 
that  our  men  in  the  armed  forces  died  to 
achieve.  You  have  been,  so  to  sp^ak,  handed 
a  torch  lacking  heat  and  flame.  But  the 
torch  you  receive  has  the  llghtwood  un- 
•inged.    There  is  land  even  if  some  of  it  is 
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scorched.  In  America  there  has  been  no  de- 
struction except  of  manpower  and  no  weak- 
ness except  of  faith.  Your  elders  band  you 
the  torch  with  fear  and  trembling  lest  you 
lack  the  power  to  rekindle  the  flickering 
flame.  That,  plus  the  inheritance  of  a 
courage,  and  a  place  whereupon  to  stand.  Is 
all  that  is  delivered  to  you  with  your  diploma. 

You  will  be  warned  by  those  hugging  the 
shore  that  unless  you  take  in  sail  and  turn 
your  bark  to  outmoded  harbors  you  will  be 
shipwrecked  by  Scylla  or  Charybdis.  Do  not 
listen  to  these  jeremiads.  I  have  an  abiding 
faith  that  neither  Little  Fear  nor  Big  Fear 
nor  any  of  the  giants  that  affright  the  timid 
will  deter  you  from  daring  to  b^elieve  that 
"The  best  Is  yet  to  be"  and  to  achieve  It-  by 
valorously  blazing  new  trials  and  treading 
new  paths. 

From  time  Immemorial  speakers  on  com> 
mencement  occasions  have  felt  the  compul- 
sion to  give  advice  to  graduates.  This  is  true 
ever  though  advice  Is  seldom  welcome;  and 
those  who  need  it  the  most  always  like  it  the 
least.  Though  I  am  a  congenital  noncon- 
formist, I  feel  the  compulsion  ol  precedent 
to  conform  and  give  you  advice  unasked. 

If  you  wish  or  need  any  counsel  from  an 
octogenarian  In  years  and  a  youth  in  op- 
timism, I  would  say,  "Shut  your  ears  to  all 
the  voices  of  doubt  and  fear  and  pessimism 
that  tend  to  weaken  or  destroy  your  faith  in 
your  ability  to  overcome  your  iriherltance  of 
pessimism  and  put  on  the  armor  of  high  re- 
solve to  reach  the  heights."  I  advise  you  to 
turn  to  the  scriptures,  and  say.  as  did  the 
warriors  of  old,  "We  are  able  '  to  take  the 
ramparts.  May  I  suggest  a  few  of  the  faiths 
that  will  conquer.  Believe  In  these  five 
maxims: 

1.  Make  it  a  cardinal  faith  that  the  force 
of  an  ideal  is  stronger  than  the  ideal  of 
force.  All  about  you  there  will  be  voices 
crying  out  that  force  and  force  alone  will 
always  insure  an  abiding  peace.  Do  not 
harbor  that  false  dogma  which  has  done  more 
to  produce  wars  than  any  other  one  thing. 
Fight  to  destroy  when  peace  is  undergirded 
all  the  instruments  of  war  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  In  your  better  world  of  tomorrow 
and  give  no  heed  to  the  militaristic  distrust 
in  the  force  of  an  ideal. 

2.  Hold  fast  to  the  truth  that  all  people 
In  every  country  have  the  Inherent  right  to 
govern  themselves.  Last  week  Italy  repudi- 
ated Inherited  rule  and  sent  its  king  into 
exile.  All  kings  are  on  their  way  out.  After 
ordering  the  troops  out  of  Egypt  and  pledg- 
ing to  India  full  Independence,  Bevin  recently 
told  Parliament,  "It  is  not  a  very  popular 
thing  now  in  international  affairs  to  main- 
tain troops  on  other  people's  soil."  a  decla- 
ration in  keeping  with  America's  plan  for 
Philippine  independence. 

3.  Never  doubt  the  people  are  the  divinely 
appointed  rulers  and  the  only  safe  repository 
of  freedom.  Yes,  the  people.  In  the  past, 
and  In  my  day,  some  men  believe  they  were 
born  booted  and  spurred  to  ride  on  the  backs 
of  others.  The  people  are  not  always  wise 
but  their  collective  wisdom  is  more  to  be 
trusted  than  any  self-appointed  ruling  class. 
If  your  desire  is  to  insure  Justice  and  equality 
you  must  disregard  the  spirit  of  favoritism 
and  caste  and  commune  with  the  people  and 
love  them.  You  cannot  establish  a  stable 
world  on  any  foundation  other  than  popular 
sovereignty  and  faith  in  the  people. 

"It  is  not  that  I  adulate  the  people.  With- 
out me  there  are  fools  and  demagogs  enough 
to  tear  down  every  steeple  and  set  up  In  their 
stead  some  common  stxiff  I  do  not  know.  I 
wish  to  be  as  free  from  demagogs  as  kings — 
from  you  as  well  as  me." 

4.  Practice  the  admonition,  "Do  not  put 
new  wine  in  old  bottles."  The  world  you  are 
to  make  Is  to  be  a  very  different  world  than 
that  In  which  any  other  generation  has  lived. 
Old  things  have  passed  away  and  all  things 
have  become  new  was  not  8p>oken  to  destroy 
faith  In  God,  in  Justice,  In  democracy.  These 
truths  are  immortal,  but  their  forms  and 


applications  are  not  sacred.  Your  neW  wine 
of  sound  justice  and  freedom  from  war  must 
be  an  elixir  that  stimulates  the  making  here 
below  of  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven.  I 
charge  you  to  throw  away  the  old  molds. 
Dare  to  tread  new  paths.  Listen  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Almighty  to  Moses  and  do  not 
be  afraid  to  follow  It.  "Speak  unto  my  people, 
that  they  go  forward." 

5.  And  lastly,  may  I  counsel  each  member 
of  the  class  of  1946,  as  you  set  forth  to  navi- 
gate on  the  uncharted  seas  chead.  to  "sail 
on"  by  the  chart  and  compass  given  you  by 
the  great  Apostle: 

"Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 
are  before.  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ." 


The  Menace  of  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1946 

Mr.  GILI.TE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  called  attention  to  the  Com- 
munist menace  in  America  in  cays  gone 
by  are  glad  indeed  to  notice  that  others 
in  America  are  awakening  to  the  peril 
in  our  midst.  We  who  long  ago  pointed 
out  that  Commiuiists  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  either  in  peace  or  war,  were 
ridiculed  and  pilloried  by  supposedly 
more  learned  and  brilliant  men  in  re- 
cent years.  Yet,  as  the  pattern  of  Soviet 
conquest  has  unfolded,  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  men  who  warned  of  aggressive 
communism  and  treacherous  Commu- 
nists in  our  midst  were  men  seeing  things 
more  clearly  than  their  tormentors — the 
so-called  liberals  who  welcomed  Commu- 
nist support  and  one  of  whom  pardoned 
as  a  gesture  the  most  despicable  Commu- 
nist in  this  Nation. 

I  am  constrained  to  make  these  com- 
ments, Mr.  Speaker,  because  my  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  a  front-page  edi- 
torial in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Protestant 
Voice,  published  in  Port  Wayne,  Ind.  As 
we  all  know,  this  pubhcation  serves  all 
Protestants,  not  just  this  or  that  de- 
nomination, and  is  widely  read  and 
quoted  in  religious  circles  throughout  the 
Nation.  - 

In  this  front-page  editorial.  Dr.  Homer 
R.  Gettle,  the  president,  and  David  Hogg, 
the  general  manager,  draw  attention  to 
the  present  Communist  menace  not  only 
in  this  Nation  but  on  a  world-wide  scale. 
Further,  they  point  out  that  in  the  Prot-' 
e.stant  Voice  there  viill  be  carried  a  series 
of  articles  regarding  communism.  These 
articles  are  being  written  by  Robe  Carl 
White. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  lead  editorial 
of  the  Protestant  Voice  for  June  7,  1946, 
and  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
White  in  the  same  issue: 

The  Leopard  in  Otth  Midst 

In  America,  the  Communists  ply  the  same 
artful  tactics  which  have  misled — and 
ruined — millions  of  well-intentioned  people 
of  Europe,  and  have  made  it  the  dark  con- 
tinent. From  the  Robert  Owen  fiasco  at  New 
Harmony.  Ind.,  in  1827.  through  the  triuls  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  to  the  stupendoiia 


Soviet  Government  of  Russia,  there  are  thj 
same  certain  and  disasterous  sequences,  in 
three  parts. 

First.  Citlaens  conclude  that  their  indi- 
vidual struggles  are  futile  and  become  ac- 
customed to  the  philosophy  that  the  stale 
should  take  over  their  economic  affairs  and 
security.  The  preliminary  advocates  are 
usually  harmless,  persistent,  and  often 
Christian.  Robert  Owen  promised  Utopia. 
Hitler,  after  each  successive  defeat;  IncreaFed 
the  scope  of  his  promises,  until  every  Ger- 
man WES  to  be  a  landed  proprietor  dwelling 
In  a  castle,  his  children  educated  in  the 
famous  universities,  and  his  wife  exalted  with 
every  luxury.  Hitler  never  duped  any 
foreiener  more  than  he  duped  his  own 
Nordics  by  deceitful  promises. 

Second.  On  obtaining  power  in  a  Socialist 
state,  representative  government  always 
breaks  down  completely.  Kerensky  led  the 
Socialists  Into  power  in  Riissia.  Lenin  took 
over.  Kerensky  escaped  with  his  life  only 
because  he  crawled  into  a  woman's  dress. 
In  p>eaceful  new  harmony,  after  admitting 
failure  of  the  Socialist  experiment  under 
most  favorable  circumstances  the  leaders 
met  and  decided  that  the  only  way  out,  if 
at  all,  was  by  the  appointment  of  a  dictator.. 
In  Socialist  government  hard-boiled  leaders' 
always  take  control.  In  liquidating  opposi- 
tion, the  leaders  murder  tens  of  thousands 
of  citizens,  plunder  their  property,  destroy 
churches  and  decree  death  to  all  who  oppose 
them.  A  communistic  government  cannot 
endure  unless  it  is  administered  by  an 
absolute  dictatorship. 

Third.  To  maintain  a  dictatorship,  free- 
dom of  worship  and  freedom  of  speech  are 
forever  abolished.  To  establish  a  free 
church  in  Italy.  France.  Germany  or  Russia 
meant  swift  and  certain  death.  Churches, 
such  as  they  are.  are  subordinated  to  the 
dictator.  The  state  Is  the  supreme  author- 
ity over  the  human  soul.  In  this  stage,  the 
well  meaning  propagandist  who  preached  an 
easy  and  plentiful  socialistic  regime,  grows 
restless  and  is  liquidated.  Only  the  sub- 
servient and  the  serf  are  left.  Less  than  80 
men  hold  the  supreme  authority  in  Russia. 

Be  not  deceived.  The  SoclalUt.  Commu- 
nist. Nazist  and  Fascist  get  all  their  teach- 
ings and  Inspiration  from  the  writings  of 
Karl  Marx,  an  Infldel.  His  l)ooks  are  the 
source  of  their  knowledge  and  power. 
Fundamentally,  they  are  the  same.  Step  by 
step  we  are  condoning  communistic  methods 
in  America.  From  every  doorstep,  we  must 
proclaim  the  danger  of  the  Marxian  phi- 
losophy. Our  Socialist  agitators  are  harm- 
less but  they  are  like  children  whose  hands 
are  full  of  poison.  The  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  were  Protest- 
ants. If  we  continue  as  a  free  chtirch  the 
Protestant  pulpit  must  continue  to  lead.  In 
the  temptation.  Jesus  was  offered  the  power 
and  Indugence  of  the  world.  He  declined. 
He  knew  all  these  things  were  to  be  found 
only  in  the  individual  worth  of  men  and 
women. 

The  Protestant  Voic*. 
Dr.  Homer  R.  Gettle. 

President. 
David  Hogg. 

General  Manager. 


COMMTTNISM,    FOK    OF    RCUCION    AND 

Tactics  Same  in  Russu,  Italy,  and  Gn- 

MAMT 

(By  Robe  Carl  White) 

Communism  has  been  the  main  Issue  be- 
fore the  American  pecple  for  the  last  14  years. 
It  is  only  fair  that  the  workers  and  the  peo- 
ple In  America  should  know  what  oommu- 
ntsm  has  done  for  the  peasants  and  working- 
man  In  Russia  during  these  same  14  years. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  world  has 
been  led  upon  more  fiction  than  truth  con- 
cerning life  and  evenU  la  BuhUu    Tlila  waa 
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made  pcuible  through  the  fact  that  the 
Communists,  on  assuming  control  of  Russia, 
established  a  strict  censorship  on  all  news 
^concerning  what  was  going  on  In  that  coun- 
try. As  some  writers  say.  they  built  an  im- 
penetrable iron  wall  or  curtain  around  Rus- 
sia. They  permitted  nothing  to  enter  and 
permitted  nothing  to  go  out  except  what  they 
vanted  the  world  to  luiow.  This  secrecy  and 
Isolationism  enabled  the  Communists  and 
left-wing  propagandists  to  flood  America 
with  false  and  misleading  information  con- 
cerning conditions  and  events  In  Russia. 

COMMUNIST  OECEVK  TOB  PC  WIS 

However,  the  old  saying  that  "truth  will 
.  out"  still  holds  tiue.  Now,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  through  government  reports,  in- 
vestigators, and  the  writings  of  economists 
and  others,  the  true  picture  of  Russia  can 
now  be  given  the  people  of  America.  To 
know  Just  what  has  happened  to  the  com- 
mon labor  man  In  Russia  under  Communist 
rule  should  be  of  deep  and  vital  interest  to 
American  workers  in  particular. 

To  understand  fully,  the  reader  shcu'd 
keep  In  mind  that  over  50  percent  of  the 
population  of  Russia  Is  made  up  of  farmers, 
or  peasants  as  they  are  called;  that  the 
European  class  system  of  government  has 
been  In  vogue  for  many,  many  years  and  still 
is  under  Communist  rule:  that  the  people 
have  never  known  or  experienced  freedom  or 
equality  as  we  in  America  know  It;  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Communist  revolution  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  country — 
mines,  waterpower,  and  Industry  of  all  kinds 
were  largely  undeveloped;  that  prior  to  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  they  were  ruled  by  a 
Czar,  who  was  an  absolute  monarcti^ 

The  great  Russian  revolution  took  place 
during  World  War  I.  The  revolutionists 
seized  control  of  government  and  seated 
Kerensky,  a  temporary  leader,  who  was  soon 
succeeded  by  Lenin.  Lenin  and  Trotsky, 
two  followers  of  Karl  Matx.  were  the  real 
organizers  of  the  revolution.  They  were 
both  trained  pamphleteer  writers  and  agi- 
tators and  for  years  had  been  fostering  what 
they  called  a  "peoples  revolution"  against  all 
forms  of  government,  except  communism. 
They  had  organized  the  Communist  Party 
through  Which  they  functioned.  Later  Mus- 
solini followed  With  the  Fascist  Party  in  Italy. 
Hitler  used  the  same  tactics  in  organizing 
the  Nazi  Party  In  Germany.  The  main  ob- 
jective In  each  case  was  to  secure  power  for 
themselves.  They  all  succeeded.  We  all 
know  how  Mussolini  and  Hitler  used  their 
power  when  acquired.  The  world  is  Just  be- 
ginning to  know  now  Stalin,  successor  to 
Lenin,  is  using  bis  power. 

Stall.!  tells  the  world  that  the  people  of 
Russia  rule;  he  claims  that  communism 
helDs  the  common  man:  that  it  gives  him 
better  schools,  better  sectirity,  more  rights, 
more  freedom,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  equal  opportunity,  and  makes  men 
equal  in  every  way.  It  sounds  Ideal  but 
torn  has  It  worked  cut? 

uueioN  otrrLAwxs 

First,  the  Russian  revolution  was  one  of  the 
bloodiest  in  all  history.  After  gaining  gov- 
ernment control,  it  liquidated  by  death  all 
of  the  opposition  who  could  not  escape  their 
native  land,  and  killed  thousands  of  the 
property-owning  and  educated  classes;  It  na- 
tionalized land.  Industry,  and  business;  it 
organised,  under  Trotsky,  a  huge  army;  it 
outlawed  all  religions  and  religious  worship: 
It  took  away  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the 
marriage  vows;  it  established  a  powerful 
espionage  system  and  the  most  vicious  sys- 
tem of  propaganda  and  censorship  the  world 
has  ever  known;  it  forced  upon  the  people 
collectivism  in  all  things — collective  farm- 
ing, collective  security,  even  collective  rear- 
ing and  raising  of  children.    These  are  not 


all,  but  a  few  examples  that  should  give  the 
common  man  in  America  food  for  thought. 

It  should  be  evident  to  all  Americans  that 
all  such  theories  of  government  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  American  theory  of  govern- 
ment and  the  American  way  of  life.  It 
should  be  clear  that  if  America  decides  to 
adopt  Russian  communism,  it  means  the  less 
of  ail  individual  rights,  such  as  the  right  to 
worship  God  in  your  own  way,  the  right  to 
own  and  control  your  farm  or  home  or  busi- 
ness; the  right  of  free  speech;  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  of  your  peers,  and  above  all.  It 
means  the  loss  of  the  right  to  choose  and 
follow  the  career  of  your  own  choosing. 
These  are  not  Idle  statements  but  historic 
facts. 

The  Communists  employed  constant  and 
continuous  propaganda  in  America,  much 
of  which  was  not  founded  upon  facts,  or 
when  so  founded  the  truth  was  juggled  and 
twisted  to  suit  their  revolutionary  purposes, 
and  the  true  conditions  existing  in  Russia 
were  deeply  and  skillfully  hidden. 

Through  this  and  other  devious  methods, 
many  workers  In  America  were  led  to  believe 
that  under  communism  the  people  would 
be  in  charge  of  the  Government;  that  the 
masses  would  control  and  have  a  real  say 
in  all  Government  affairs;  also  they  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  Russian  w.-rkers  were 
enjoying  equal  rights,  equal  opportunities, 
prosperity,  and  security  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  any  other  country  In  the  world. 

A    DISMAL    RECORD 

The  official  record  of  events  In  Russia  dis- 
closes an  entirely  different  picture.    It  shows : 

That  Russian  communism  Is  a  one-party 
system  of  dictatorial  government.  No  mi- 
nority party  nor  other  power  through  which 
the  voice  of  great  masses  might  be  heard  is 
permitted 

The  record  also  shows  that  the  Communist 
Party  membership  Is  limited  and  comprises 
only  a  very  small  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, to  wit.  about  three  to  four  million 
out  of  190.000.000.  Therefore,  some  one- 
hundred-and-eighty-odd  million  of  Russian 
peasants  and  Industrial  workers  are  left  with- 
out any  semblance  of  control  in  their  Gov- 
ernment affairs.  Of  this  number,  only  a  few 
self-constituted  leaders  have  any  voice  what- 
ever. Blood  purges  silence  all  opposition. 
All  that  is  left  for  Russians  to  do  Is  obey 
all  orders  Issued  by  this  small  governing 
group. 

It  would  help  to  understand  the  present 
unsettled  and  chaotic  conditions  In  America, 
and  the  world  if  our  people  would  give  more 
thought  to  the  methods  used  by  agitators  and 
revolutlonary-mlnded  men  when  they  start 
out  to  gain  control  of,  or  change,  or  over- 
throw existing  governments. 


Hanger,  Communism,  and  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  insert 
an  address  I  made  to  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Manhattanville  College  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  on  June  1.  1946,  which 
was  also  carried  on  Station  WINS: 

Reverend  Mother,  dear  mothers,  Monslgnor 
Hartlgan,  and  ladies  of  the  alumnae  associa- 
tion, today,  many  grave  and  puzzling  ques- 
tions, both  foreign  and  domestic,  face  our 
Citizens  and  otxr  legislators.    Our  relations  to 


Soviet  Russia,  to  all  our  war-torn  Allies,  and 
to  our  former  enemies,  present  a  vast  and 
unhappy  complex,  closely  interrelated  to  our 
domestic  problems.  For  example,  there  Is 
not  a  single  diplomatic  decision  which  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  decisions  we  take  on 
the  extension  of  the  draft,  compulsory  mili- 
tary training,  and  the  size  of  the  regular 
armed  forces.  In  the  economic  sphere,  the 
current  domestic  question  of  strikes  in  es- 
sential Industries  will  have  world-wide  reper- 
cussions. For  world  prosperity  depends  on 
our  own  swift  conversion  to  full  production. 

What  aspect  of  this  vast  complex  can  you 
and  I  tackle  first,  and  with  equal  effective- 
ness? 

What  is  It  that,  whether  we  are  old  or 
young,  men  or  women,  legislators  or  private 
citizens,  all  Americans  want  most?  Plain- 
ly— we  want  a  peaceful  world  And  what  do 
we  mean  by  a  peaceful  world?  We  Ameri- 
cans mean  a  world  In  which  men  and  women 
will  have  the  widest  opportunity  to  save 
their  own  souls,  build  their  own  characters, 
and  reap  the  honest  fruits  of  their  own  la- 
bors. We  mean  a  world  of  physical  and  spir- 
itual security.  For  we  Americans  know  that 
to  offer  men  liberty  without  bread  Is  to  be- 
tray the  physical  man;  but  to  offer  him  bread 
without  liberty  Is  to  betray  the  spiritual  man. 
Bread  and  liberty — the  most  of  both — is  the 
political  program  of  all  truly  democratic  peo- 
ples. For  without  both,  either  peace  will  not 
be  achieved,  or  It  will  be  a  police-state,  con- 
centration-camp peace,  sustained  only  by 
bayonets. 

What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  today  Is  this: 
Before  we  can  hope  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  ever  dwindling,  and  yet  ever  more 
viciously  assaulted  liberties  of  mankind,  we 
must  solve  the  problem  of  bread.  In  some 
eras  of  history  a  want  of  liberty  has  been  the 
essential  political  fact.  But  the  greatest,  the 
overwhelming  political  fact  In  the  world  tq.- 
day  Is  hunger. 

Some  20.COO,000  people  In  Europe  and  Asia 
are  doomed  to  die  of  hunger  In  the  next  few 
months,  unless  they  get  bread.  And  If  they 
don't  get  bread  In  sufficient  quantltls,  mil- 
lions—perhaps hundreds  of  millions  more 
will  seek  to  fight  their  way  out  of  the  In- 
tolerable trap  of  slow  starvation  In  terms  of 
bloody  civil  warfare  and  communism. 

There  are  only  a  few  nations  In  the  world 
rich  enough  in  surplus  foodstuffs  to  help 
solve  this  hideous  problem.  Leading  all  the 
others  Is  America.  And  I  tell  you  In  no  un- 
certain terms  that  If  this  country  does  not 
address  Itself  to  the  task  of  defeating  famine 
as  wholeheartedly  as  It  addressed  Itself  to  the 
task  of  achieving  military  victory  we  shaU 
certainly  lose  the  peace.  Food  will  write  the 
peace,  for  if  we  do  not  send  It  abroad  In 
sufficient  quantities,  and  before  It  Is  too  late, 
our  former  friends  In  Europe  and  Asia  will' 
come  to  hate  us— with  good  cause.  And  hat- 
ing us,  they  will,  In  our  own  time,  turn  for 
political  guidance  to  communism.  Then 
everywhere  In  Europe  and  Asia  God-fearing 
men  of  all  faiths,  and  all  men  who  love  lib- 
erty, and  all  their  churches  will  be  driven 
into  the  dank  undergrounds  that  none  wlU 
dare  frequent  but  great  saints  and  martyrs 
Then  the  light  of  faith  and  liberty  will  be 
extinguished  over  more  than  half  the  world. 
Then  those  Americans  who  yearned  for  Isola- 
tion will,  at  long  last,  see  Its  achievement. 
For  then  this  America  will  become  a  small 
and  embatled  Island  of  God-fearing  and  free 
men  who,  alas,  neither  feared  God  enough 
nor  loved  liberty  enough,  when  both  were 
Challenged  by  the  fleshless  mask  of  hunger. 
If  that  day  should  come.  I  question  whether 
our  Isolated  island  could  loxjg  survive  either 
In  freedom  or  in  faith. 

The  other  day  In  a  diplomatic  rejoinder 
to  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  Soviet  Russia's 
Molotov,  explaining  the  alleged  world  trend 
toward  communism,  parUcularly  in  eastern 
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Europe,  said  tauntingly.  "A  full  man  cannot 
understand  a  hungry  man." 

Is  Molotov  right?  Can  Americans,  full 
men,  understand  the  hungry  men  of  Europe 
In  time? 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  famine  facta 
that  face  the  world: 

Southern  Europe  and  French  North  Africa, 
two  of  Europe's  greatest  breadbaskets,  have 
recently  parched  under  the  worst  droughts 
in  half  a  century.  South  Africa,  and  the 
Russian  Ukraine  have  had  torrents  of  rains 
which  have  washed  away  much  of  their 
normal  crops.  India,  with  its  poverty- 
stricken  400  millions,  was  struck  by  a  cy- 
clone last  year,  which  wiped  out  100,000  tons 
of  crops,  and  a  tidal  wave  in  the  Madras 
section  destroyed  200,000  more,  and  the 
rain-brlnglng  monsoons  failed  of  their  heal- 
ing arrival.  Australia  and  the  Argentine 
have  suffered  excessive  droughts.  War-torn 
China  has  had  a  terrible  drought  In  the 
food  province  of  Hunan,  and  locust  plagues 
in  five  other  provinces.  Devastlng  floods  on 
the  Yellow  River  have  destroyed  2.000.000 
food  acres  In  Anhwel  and  Honan.  Many  of 
the  Japanese  rice  bowls  have  been  wiped  out 
by  imusual  floods. 

In  war-torn  Europe,  the  massive  destruc- 
tion of  bridges,  railroads,  farm  Implement 
factories,  fertilizer  plants,  market  trucks 
and  livestock  has  hopelessly  Impaired  the 
capacity  of  Europe  to  feed  Its  urban  popu- 
lation. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  weather  and  war,  a 
half  a  billion  people  in  Europe  and  Asia  face 
starvation.  And  all  this  while  Americans, 
unscathed  by  drought  or  flood,  their  indus- 
tries and  cities  Intact,  and  their  farms  burst- 
ing with  produce,  continue  to  eat  about  20 
percent  more  food,  measured  in  calories, 
than  nutritionists  recommend  as  a  healthv 
diet.  ■' 

And  yet  It  remains  largely  up  to  the 
American  people  to  decide  how  much  of  the 
anguish  and  death  abroad  we  will  allow. 

Now  you  want  to  know  two  things:  What 
-has  America  done  about  meeting  this  famine 
situation;  and  what  can  we,  in  the  future, 
as  individuals  do  about  It? 

Speaking  of  the  famine,  which  all  wise 
men  could  long  see  coming,  President  Tru- 
man said  almost  a  year  ago:  "We  must  help  to 
the  limit  of  our  strength,  and  we  will." 

Now  I  tell  you  that  neither  this  admin- 
istration nor  our  people,  who  applauded  that 
promise,  have  really  tried  to  make  it  good. 
Indeed,  our  failure  to  do  so  has  been  a 
national  disgrace.  To  be  sure,  none  of  us 
has  risen  up  and  said  of  the  world's  starvlne, 
"Let  them  eat  grass  "—which  multitudes  are 
doing  In  China,  incidentally— but  we,  in  our 
individual  selfishness  and  blindness,  and  our 
administration,  owing  to  political  cowardice, 
have  encouraged  and  permitted  economic 
policies  which  have  almost  come  to  the  same 
thing.  And  this,  as  I  say,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  American  voices  for  months  have 
been  raised  In  desperate  warning  against  the 
ultimate  political  folly  and  inhumanity  of 
such  attitudes  and  policies. 

Let  me  explain  a  few  simple  facts  to  you 
about  wheat,  which  Is  the  essential  com- 
modity all  Europe  and  Asia  cry  for.  Now, 
wheat  can  be  used  In  a  variety  of  ways.  It 
can  be  directly  made  into  bread,  or  it  can  be 
used  instead  to  feed  livestock.  Let  us  take 
1  ton  of  wheat.  One  ton  of  wheat  fed  to 
chickens  will  make  250  dozen  eggs;  fed  to 
cows,  840  quarts  of  milk;  fed  to  pigs,  430 
pounds  of  pork;  fed  to  cattle,  207  pounds  of 
beef;  to  poultry,  350  pounds  of  chicken. 
But  made  Into  bread,  it  will  produce  1,930 
loaves.  Far  more  food  calories  can  be  got 
out  of  wheat  turned  Into  br^ad  than  wheat 
fed  into  Animals.  And  if  thls^ere  not  true, 
animals  and  animal  products  are  far  more 
costly,  cttmbersome,  and  perishable  to  ship 
and  distribute. 

But  if  I  am  an  American  farmer,  and 
I  grow  wheat,  how  shall  I  sell  It?    Well.  If 


I  get  more  money  for  pigs,  eggs,  mllk.  beef. 
and  chickens  than  wheat  Itself.  I  wiU  natu- 
rally feed  the  wheat  I  grow  to  my  animals, 
and  then  sell  the  more  profltab!e  animals 
or  their  produce.  But  if  I  get  more  for  wheat 
selling  it,  so  to  speak,  straight,  I  will  sell 
the  wheat.  You  can  see  that  when  profits  on 
wheat,  translated  Into  terms  uf  pigs,  eggs, 
milk,  beef,  and  poultry,  are  higher  than  prof- 
Its  on  wheat,  sold  cold,  what  the  farmer  will 
do.  So  when  an  administration,  by  its  agri- 
cultural and  price-control  policies,  encour- 
ages the  farmer  by  the  lure  of  higher  profits, 
to  feed  his  grain  to  domestic  pigs,  it  en- 
courages a  national  policy  of  starving  foreign 
children.  And  that  is  what  the  admlr.lstra- 
tlon  has  done.  Honesty  requires  me  to  say 
it  has  done  so  largely  because  too  many 
thoughtless  Americans  '.vive  demanded,  since 
the  war's  end,  more  beef  and  eggs,  and  mllk 
and  poultry  in  their  diet.  And,  because  an 
election  Is  In  the  offing,  the  Edmlnlstration 
has  not  dared  to  tell  them  that  the  satisfac- 
tion of  this  desire  means  certain  death  to 
countless  children  abroad. 

When  Herbert  Hoover  returned  after  travel- 
ing 35.000  miles  throughout  lOirope  and  Asia, 
and  visiting  22  countries  which  have  f<x)d 
deficiencies,  he  reported  to  the  President  on 
May  13  that  the  world's  cereal  needs  were 
14  484.000  tons  of  cereal  stuffs,  but  that  the 
food -surplus  countries  of  which  this  Is  easily 
the  greatest  are  3.600,000  short.  Other  food 
statisticians  say  tliat  Mr  Hoover's  sutlstlcs 
are  too  optimistic,  and  that  the  famine  areas 
are  really  over  7.000,000  tons  short,  which  is. 
In  case  you  are  Interested,  12,624,000.000  loaves 
of  bread. 

Now  every  dictate  of  common  sense,  of 
Christianity,  of  a  love  of  human  liberty,  and 
a  hatred  of  human  suffering  counsels  us.  as 
a  nation,  and  as  Individuals,  to  prevent  the 
world-wide  famine  these  figures  Indicate. 
That  would  be  the  most  hideous  of  all  catas- 
trophes, a  catastrophe  that  would  dwarf  the 
war  Itself,  and  make  the  horror  of  even  atomic 
warfare  seem,  by  comparison,  humane. 

But  how  shall  we  avert  it?  May  I  suggest 
a  variety  of  things  which  you  can  do,  as  in- 
dividuals, and  which  you,  because  of  your 
splendid  education  of  the  highest  Christian 
ideals  can  do  with  particular  effectiveness? 

First,  you  can  write  to  your  Congressman 
and  Senator,  and  get  everyone  you  know,  and 
every  influential  group  you  know,  to  write 
to  them,  and  tell  them  that  as  hunger  is  the 
decisive  political  fact  of  cur  world,  and  that 
as  the  survival  of  bodies  and  souls  In  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  eventually  our  own  national 
security  depend  on  America's  meeting  it.  you 
want  them,  indeed  you  demand  them,  under 
pain  of  losing  your  vote,  to  further  all  agri- 
cultural and  economic  policies  which  will  re- 
sult in  the  export  of  wheat  and  fata  and  oils 
to  the  starving  countries.  Such  policies  can 
include  rationing  of  the  American  people  in 
these  stuffs,  the  requisitioning  of  what  by  the 
Government,  with  subsidies  or  price  ceilings. 
If  necessary,  to  cereal  growers  and  livestock 
producers  so  that  they  shall  not  have  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  financial  loss  alone:  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  revival  of  the  farm- 
machinery  Industry,  so  that  tools  can  quickly 
be  sent  abroad  to  help  people  raise  their  own 
food.  And  you  can  add  that  you  will  applaud 
any  reasonable  policy  of  his  own  that  his  fine 
and  fertile  congressional  brain  can  bat  out 
to  cut  down  domestic  consumption  of  cereals 
and  fats.  That's  what  you  should  tell  your 
Congressman  you  want  him  to  do.  And  then 
you  can  do  things  yourselves.  Rigorously 
eliminate  as  much  of  these  things  as  you  can 
from  your  own  diet,  substituting  potatoes 
and  combread.  And  urge  your  neighbors  to 
do  likewise.  And  then,  of  course,  you  should 
send  food  abroad,  packages  and  canned 
stuffs— though  I  know  what  splendid  efforts 
you  have  already  made  In  that  direction  here. 
And  wherever  possible  you  should  contribute 


to  those  voluntary,  charity  group*  which  are 
dealing  with  the  focd  problem  abro«d.  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  even  If  6  otit 
of  10  Americans  energetically  did  these 
things,  we  should  go  a  long  way  towards  sav- 
ing Europe  and  helping  to  mitigate  the  im- 
memorial hunger  anguishes  of  Asia. 

Let  us  full  men  and  women  do  what  the 
Communists  claim  we  can  never  do — under- 
stand the  hungry  ones.  For  If  we  do.  we 
shall  win  the  war.  write  the  peace,  and  save 
democracy.  "Thlnkcst  thou  such  force  is 
In  bread?"  cried  the  poet  Milton.  And  said 
that  great  mystic  Russian  Dostoevski.  "There 
Is  nothing  more  positive  than  bread." 

But  we,  as  Christians,  know  this  word 
bread,  in  both  Its  physical  and  spiritual 
sense.  And  because  we  do,  we  understand 
the  proper  connection  between  body  and 
soul.  The  mystery  of  the  body  that  Is  bread, 
upon  which  the  souls  of  men  can  feed  for 
their  own  salvation,  is  the  mystery  that  has 
cradled,  and  brought  to  flower  all  that  Is 
best  In  our  whole  western  clvlleatlon.  And 
yet.  how  often  our  blessed  Lord  spoke  of 
bread  In  both  senses. 

When  our  Lord  returned,  by  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  to  His  disciples,  the  very  first  thing 
he  spoke  of  was  food:  Pood  for  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  soul.  "Children,"  He  said, 
"have  you  any  meat?"  And  "come  and  dine." 
He  said  to  them.  And  then  three  times  He 
asked  Simon  Peter  if  he  loved  Him — once  for 
each  time  the  human  Peter  had  betrayed 
him.  And  whei  Peter  answered.  "Lord  Thou 
knowest  I  love  you,"  our  Lord  gave  him  this 
commandment  to  prove  that  love,  "Feet*  my 
lambs,  feed  my  sheep." 

His  lambs  and  His  sheep  are  all  the  chil- 
dren ever3^here  who  are  dying  piteously  for 
the  want  of  food  today.  They  are  a  hungered, 
athlrst.  and  naked  and  sick.  What  we  do 
unto  the  least  of  these.  He  said,  we  shall 
do  unto  Him.  Thus  the  greatest  political 
challenge  of  our  times— hunger— is  essen- 
tially the  greatest  religious  challenge.  We 
dare  not  call  ourselves  His  followers  if  we 
do  not  meet  It.  I  know  that  each  of  you 
will  tr^  even  harder  than  you  have  before. 
And  I  assure  you.  that  in  doing  so,  you  are 
striking  the  wisest  and  most  noble  blow  you 
can.  as  individual  citizens  for  country,  for 
liberty,  and  for  God.     . 


Labor  and  Tour  Commanity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELViN  PRICE 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  herewith  include  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  article  written  by 
Mr.  Fern  R.  Rauch,  vice  president,  Illi- 
nois State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  sec- 
retary. Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union, 
East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Mr.  Rauch  knows  wh€teot  he  speaks. 
An  outstanding  labor  leader  in  Ea.<;t  St. 
Louis  and  the  State  of  Illinois  for  more 
than  20  years,  he  nevertheless  has  al- 
ways found  the  time  to  be  active  in  every 
affair  which  meant  civic  improvement.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  these  labor  leaders 
in  our  State  with  whom  I  have  tiie  pleas- 
ure of  being  personally  acquainted  have 
all  taken  deep  Interest  In  civic  aflairs. 

Perhaps  it  is  their  deep-seated  Interest 
In  their  fellow  workers  that  make  them 
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so  zealous  in  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity. I  icnow  of  no  group  who  gives  more 
of  their  time  in  an  effort  to  improve  their 
home  community  than  representatives  of 
organized  labor  and  the  workers  they 
represent. 

Mr.  Rauch's  article  follows: 

LABOB     AND     TOUK    COMMCmTT 

(By  Fern  R.  Raucb.  vice  president.  Illinois 
State  Federation  cf  Labor,  and  secretary. 
Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union,  East  St. 
Louis) 

Organized  workers  after  many  years  of 
•trtiggle  have  secured  rights  which  are  well 
established. 

The  organized  worker  is  not  only  a  mem- 
ber of  his  local  or  trade-union,  he  is  also 
a  member  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  and  works.  The  life  of  that  commu- 
nity in  turn  is  a  definite  part  of  the  life  of 
the  Nation.  Trade-unions  in  a  free  demo- 
cratic society  must  integrate  themselves 
deeply  into  community  life.  Through  con- 
tinuous struggle  the  organized  worker  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  in  his  work  a  measure 
of   Industrial    democracy. 

Now  that  he  has  won  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively,  to  Improve  bis  economic  condi- 
tion, equally  Important  Is  his  status  as  a 
union  member,  feeling  of  "•belonging,"  of 
self-importance,  of  human  dignity 

Through  an  active  union,  he  becomes  a 
functional  part  of  the  community  and  the 
Nation.  The  workers  want,  through  orga^i- 
cation,  to  better  their  working  conditions 
and  wages,  to  be  able  to  lead  a  better  life. 
to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families 
a  secure  home  and  that  their  children  will 
receive  a  good  education  and  enough  leisure 
time  to  enjoy  the  best  in  culture. 

Therefore,  union  recognition  is  not  an 
academic  question.  It  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween autocratic  rule  and  Industrial  de- 
mocracy. 

We  know  that  the  people  of  a  community 
group  together  in  accordance  with  their 
social.  Ideological  and  economic  Interests. 
These  groups  should  cooperate  in  supporting 
activities  and  developing  attitudes  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  Here  Is  where  the 
worker  and  his  union  is  a  definite  part  cf 
these  community  groups — when  through  his 
organization  he  participates  financially  and 
BQorally  in  community  activities.  This 
voluntary  civic  responsibility  enhances  his 
self-respect  and  usefulness  and  he  will  make 
many  sacrifices  to  preserve  our  democratic 
processes  and  extend  free  institutions,  pro- 
vided he  Is  convinced  that  he  is  no  stepchild 
of  the  industrial  system.  Imagine  what 
would  have  happened  If  our  Government  had 
been  compelled  to  recruit  into  our  fighting 
forces  men  and  women  from  the  breadlines 
for  defense.  They  would  have  the  right  to 
ask.     £>efend  what,  the  breadlines? 

Organized  labor  fought  the  methods  of 
breadlines  of  the  devastating  depression 
that  deprived  millions  of  their  livelihood.  It 
took  brave  men  and  women  to  suffer  this  sort 
of  ordeal  and  still  retain  confidence  In  otu- 
democratic  processes.  So  from  bitter  ex- 
perience the  workers  ignored  family  tradi- 
tions of  loyalty  to  political  parties,  and  voted 
to  abolish  breadlines  never  to  reappear  again. 
We  are  proud  of  our  American  heritage, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  foundation  of  our  Re- 
public Is  sound,  but  the  structure  Is  not  com- 
pleted. This  was  recognized  by  the  fore- 
fathers of  our  Republic  when  they  provided 
In  the  Constitution  an  Instrument  for  build- 
ing on  this  structure,  namely  the  amend- 
ment. We  must  contribute  to  this  ever-ris- 
ing structure.  This  Is  the  test  of  a  living, 
dynamic  democracy. 

The  latrar  movement  has  reached  a  posi- 
tion where  it  branches  out  into  fields  of 
social   activities  In  the  community.  In  the 


Nation,  and  In  the  world.  One  of  its  tasks, 
therefore,  is  to  stamp  out  political  and  social 
"illiteracy."  We  must  become  aware  of  the 
problems  of  our  time,  of  new  trends,  and 
new  attitudes.  The  labor  movement  stimu- 
lates a  greater  interest  in  public  affairs  on 
the  part  of  millions  of  workers.  The  new 
Interest  that  workers  develop  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others  is  not  confined  to  members 
of  their  own  union.  The  understanding  is 
carried  over  into  their  daily  contacts  with 
other  individuals  and  groups. 

This  brings  us  to  a  realization  of  the  only 
legitimate  organization  providing  represen- 
tation for  and  acting  in  the  interest  of  mil- 
lions of  workers.  The  price  that  has  been 
paid,  a  price  which  cannot  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents,  because  included  in  its 
total  are  the  lives  of  many  of  our  officers 
and  members,  upon  which  no  value  can  be 
set,  has  been  too  great  to  permit  us  to  en- 
danger these  organizations  by  enabling  those 
whose  interests  are  purely  political  or  whose 
Interests  are  closely  identified  with  those  of 
a  dual  organization  .or  whose  efforts  are 
prompted  by  their  own  personal  ambitions 
to  evfr  secure  control  of  any  group  of  our 
members. 

There  must  be  a  distinction  made  between 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  and  there 
can  be  no  compromise  with  any  policy  which 
Is  not  entirely  right. 

The  cry  that  used  to  be  raised  by  some 
that  union  organization  invariably  leads  to 
strikes  and  Industrial  conflicts  has  as  much 
truth  in  it  as  the  contention,  were  it  made, 
that  the  Pilgrims  came  to  America  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  the  Indians. 

The  future  productive  capacity  can  provide 
better  homes,  better  food,  clothing,  and  med- 
ical care.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  a  Job. 
This  can  be  done  intelligently  only  as  we 
keep  open  the  avenues  of  education,  associa- 
tion, organization,  and  communication. 

Public  enlightenment  and  free  discussion 
define  a  social  necessity.  Those  who  would 
curb  these  basic  democratic  rights  to  protect 
narrow  class  privileges  and  those  who  would 
abuse  them  In  the  slavish  service  of  foreign 
governments  and  alien  party  lines,  strike  at 
the  very  foundation  of  our  freedom.  We  will 
continue  to  fight  for  these  rights  and  to  ex- 
pose and  oppose  all  who  would  abridge  or 
impair  them  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

A  Federal  housing  project  In  East  St.  Louis 
honors  the  memory  of  a  great  American  who 
founded  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
The  Samuel  Gompers  Homes. 

In  the  early  depression  days  here  it  was 
pointed  out  that  many  school  children  were 
undernourished  for  the  want  of  proper  food. 
The  local  labor  movement  sponsored  a  school 
hot-limch  program  for  aH  schools  where  the 
need  was  apparent.  This  program  received 
national  recognition. 

Labor  representatives  locally  are  assisting 
as  board  members  of  character  building, 
health  and  child  care  organizations. 

The  representatives  of  the  building  and 
construction  trades  local  unions  meet  every 
Thiu-sday  in  the  interest  of  their  membership 
and  the  building  Industry.  For  the  past  40 
years  the  Labor  Day  parade  and  picnic  are  en- 
Joyed  by  the  families  of  labor. 

The  annual  celebration  of  the  central 
trades  and  labor  union  Is  a  January  social 
rally.  A  20-team  A.  P.  of  L.  bowling  league 
la  the  fall  and  winter  indoor  recreation  where 
the  principles  of  social  and  sportsmanship 
are  of  the  highest  standard,  as  is  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  sponsored  Junior  baseball  team. 

Labor  Is  represented  on  all  important  civic 
committees — zoning  and  planning  commis- 
sions— safety  councils. 

Central  body  delegates  give  to  the  com- 
munity the  Inspiration  for  further  Improve- 
ments for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people — 
living,  working,  and  playing  together  with 
common  Interests  for  the  social  and  economic 
betterment  of  all. 


Food  Supplies  To  Combat  Famine 

EXTExNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  previously  granted  to  me.  I 
present  for  printing  in  the  Recohd  the 
following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Greater  Providence  (R.  I.)  Joint  Board 
of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, CIO.    The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  as  of  this  moment  many  thou- 
sands are  dying  of  starvation  in  China,  the 
Philippines,  India.  Japan,  and  other  war- 
devastated  countries  of  Asia;  and 

Whereas  famine  conditions  will  become 
more  severe  and  widespread  than  anything 
now  existing  in  these  lands  within  the  next 
few  weeks  unless  much  larger  quantities  of 
foodstuffs  can  be  shipped  where  needed  than 
are  at  present  In  sight  or  likely  to  be  made 
available:  and 

Whereas  in  the  European  countries,  the 
deaths  from  starvation  will  not  be  as  nu- 
merous nor  conditions  as  desperate  as  those 
In  Asia,  nevertheless  actual  famine  exists 
in.  to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  almost  every 
Allied  or  Axis  European  nation;  and 

Whereas  it  was  recently  found  that  in  War- 
saw 84  percent  of  all  children  are  suffering 
from  malnutrition  and  50  p>ercent  are  now 
actively  tubercular,  and  this  condition  Is 
fairly  typical  of  other  European  countries; 
and 

Whereas  the  average  intake  of  calories  per 
Individual  in  European  countries  is  well  un-  . 
der  half  the  number  of  calories  consumed  by 
the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  over  140.000.000  peo- 
ple in  Europe  are  living  on  a  diet  of  under 
2.000  calories  a  day,  which  is  the  minimum 
amount  needed  by  a  normal  individual:  and 

Whereas  poor  crops  or  crop  failures  in 
southeastern  Europe,  north  Africa,  and  In 
India.  South  Africa,  Japan,  China  and  the 
East  Indies,  coupled  with  the  break-down  of 
transportation,  inability  to  ship  fertilizers, 
farm  equipment,  livestock,  etc.,  have  all  com- 
bined to  create  a  human  catastrophe  of  un- 
precedented proportions;  and 

Whereas  all  experts  agree  that  food  sup- 
plies In  most  nations  abroad  will  not  im- 
prove, and  in  several  countries  will  be  even 
worse,  for  at  least  another  year;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States.  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Argentine  are  virtually  the 
only  countries  that  can  export  substantial 
quantities  of  foodstuffs,  principally  cereals,  to 
beat  back  famine;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  actually  has  no 
present  surplus  of  wheat  and  can  only  meet 
the  quota  set  by  the  President  of  a  million 
tons  a  month  to  be  exported  by  cutting  down 
on  the  amounts  consumed  at  home;  and 

Whereas  the  organized  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States  pointed  out  when  food  ra- 
tioning, except  for  sugar,  was  abandoned  in 
this  country  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
this  step  would  lead  to  famine  abroad;  and 

Whereas  the  utterly  reprehensible  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  practically 
killing  effective  price-control  legislation  In 
this  country  will  force  food  prices  upward 
and  thus  still  further  restrict  the  amounts 
that  other  countries  can  buy  because  both 
UNRRA  and  the  individual  nations  who  buy 
In  this  country  have  limited  and  Inadequate 
funds  and  will  be  able  to  take  less  when 
the  costs  are  more:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Greater  Providence 
Joint  Board  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
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America.  CIO.  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  Government  of  this  coun- 
try to  reestablish  a  long-range  rationing  and 
food-control  system  In  this  country  geared 
to  present  conditions  and  aimed  at  providing 
essential  food  supplies  to  starving  people 
and  dividing  equiUbly  supplies  for  the 
public  In  this  counuy;  and 

1.  We  particularly  urge  that  steps  be  taken 
to  economize  on  wheat  and  other  cereal 
consumption  in  this  country;  that  milk  con- 
sumption by  healthy  adults  In  the  United 
States  be  cut  down  so  that  evaporated  milk 
can  be  sent  to  save  the  lives  of  children 
B broad:  and 

2.  We  demand  continuance  cf  an  expanded 
subsidy  program  to  increase  all  possible  food 
supplies  In  this  countjy  for  at  least  another 
2  years;   and 

3.  That  the  United  States  take  steps  now 
for  a  long-range  program  of  expanded  food 
production  to  Insure  against  catastrophe  in 
the  future.  Instead  of  acting  on  the  assump- 
tion that  surpluses  may  cause  commercial 
Interests  to  lose  money;  and 

4.  That  the  United  States  act  through  the 
United  Nations  to  do  everything  that  will 
enable  the  countries  of  this  world  to  re- 
habilitate their  economies  and  their  agri- 
culture so  that  they  may  not  only  become 
self-sustaining,  but  can  aid  in  raising  living 
standards  for  all  peoples;  and 

5.  We  ask  that  all  these  things  be  done, 
not  merely  out  of  feelings  of  simple  humanity 
and  decency,  but  because  we  are  profoundly 
convinced  that  only  when  freedom  from  want 
Is  actually  achieved  can  any  nation  perma- 
nently establish  a  system  of  society  t>ased 
on  democracy  and  the  essential  freedom  of 
the  individual. 


National  Cemeteries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  FENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14.  1946 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  this 
legislation  was  presented  I  sat  with  a 
group  of  other  interested  Congressmen 
and  di.scussed  the  necessity  for  creating 
national  cemeteries.  Having  a  national 
cemetery  in  my  district.  I  have  always 
had  an  interest  In  them  and  always  be- 
lieved that  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  burial  places  for  our  soldier 
dead. 

However,  this  bill.  S.  524,  as  drawn, 
raises  a  good  many  questions  in  my  mind. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  shall  be  authorized  to  acquire  land 
and  establish  cemeteries  in  the  various 
States,  if  needed.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  constitutes  a  need.  It  appears  to 
me  that  in  every  State  there  would  be  at 
least  one  who  would  want  to  be  buried 
In  a  national  cemetery.  Would  that  con- 
stitute a  need?  Then,  too.  It  gives  the 
Secretary  of  War  the  authority  to  ac- 
quire these  lands  without  limitation  or 
restriction.  It  further  provides  that  be- 
fore any  improvements  are  made  on  these 
acquired  lands  he  shall  have  the  advice 
of  the  CommissIon,on  Pine  Arts.  Now, 
to  me  this  looks  as  though  these  ceme- 
teries might  become  extremely  expensive 
projects  from  the  beginning,  and  whether 
or  not  they  do.  from  what  I  have  ob- 


sened  through  the  years  they  will  be- 
come tremendously  expensive  as  time 
goes  on  regardless  of  what  promises  are 
now  being  made. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  em- 
phatically declare  that  provision  is  made 
for  the  burial  of  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies. I  am  afraid  they  are  taking  in  too 
much  territory.  Of  course,  it  is  in  line 
with  the  paternalistic  prcgi-am  now  be- 
ing advanced.  But  think  of  what  It  would 
mean  if  the  more  than  10.000,000  men 
and  women  in  uniform  and  their  fami- 
lies were  all  to  be  buried  in  national  cem- 
eteries. One  of  the  proponents  said  that 
the  opposition  comes  from  certain  ceme- 
tery associations.  Well,  maybe  there  is 
opposition  from  that  source,  but  I  am 
wondering  whether  some  bureaucrats 
might  be  wanting  another  gigantic  set-up 
over  which  they  could  dominate  and  in 
this  way  expand  the  tremendous  person- 
nel on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  the  administration 
shall  be  selected,  when  available,  from 
meritoriou.s  and  trustworthy  officers, 
warrant  ofBcers,  or  enlisted  men  of  the 
armed  forces  who  have  been  honorably 
discharged.  Now,  so  far  as  the  expense 
of  administration  is  concerned,  it  does 
not  make  any  difiference  whether  they  be 
selected  from  civilians  or  honorably  dis- 
charged military  personnel.  It  does, 
however,  mean  that  the  Federal  pay  roll 
will  be  greatly  increased.  And.  if  this 
personnel  is  selected  on  the  same  basis 
as  they  are  now  being  selected  for  simi- 
lar projects,  then  a  man  will  have  to  be- 
long to  the  party  in  power  to  get  these 
Jobs.  And  if  the  lands  acquired  are  se- 
lected on  the  same  basis  as  the  War  De- 
partment has  selected  sites  heretofore, 
then  it  might  become  pork-barrel  legis- 
lation. 

Now  I  have  had  a  great  many  parents, 
as  well  as  relatives,  of  men  killed  in 
action  urge  me  to  support  legislation  to 
bring  our  soldier  dead  home.  And  they 
do  mean  "home."  This  I  know,  for  in 
every  case  I  have  questioned  these  inter- 
ested people  as  to  where  they  want  their 
soldier  dead  to  finally  rest,  and  without 
exception  the  answer  has  been  "in  the 
family  plot."  And  unless  they  finally 
rest  in  the  family  plot  they  will  never 
have  been  brought  "home." 

There  is  a  question  In  my  mind  whether 
the  War  Department  will  long  have  juris- 
diction over  these  cemeteries  when  they 
start  out  with  the  advice  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Fine  Arts. 

Gettysburg  battlefield  and  cemetery, 
our  greatest  national  shrine,  which  is  in 
my  district,  hais  in  recent  years  been 
transferred  from  the  War  Department 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
is  now  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  the  complete  dissatisfaction 
of  the  people  of  Gettysburg  and  vicinity 
who  have  always  had  a  keen  interest  and 
who  are  very  sentimental  concerrung 
these  sacred  grounds. 

We  find  the  Federal  Government  now 
coming  along  and  wanting  to  take  over, 
through  civil  service,  the  guide  force 
which  has  served  the  public  so  well  these 
many  years.  So  now,  instead  of  it  being 
a  battlefield  and  national  cemetery,  it  is 


a  national  park.  Should  Interior  have 
its  way  and  place  the  guides  under  clril 
service,  together  with  the  guides  of  more 
than  300  other  national  parks,  as  is  their 
program,  then  it  is  quite  likely  that  many 
of  the  guides  at  Gettysburg,  who  have 
grown  up  with  the  community  and  know 
the  battlefield  and  cemetery  as  only  they 
know  It.  might  be  transferred  to  other 
national  parks,  like  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Canyon.  And  vice  versa.  Gettys- 
burg might  have  a  group  of  guides  that 
might  come  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
country,  for  that  is  the  way  civil  service 
operates.. 

For  instance,  there  Is  a  little  farm- 
labor  office  operating  in  Gettysburg  at 
this  time  employing  five  people  under 
civil  service.  The  manager  comes  from 
the  State  of  Washington:  the  fiscal  of- 
ficers come  from  Connecticut;  and  an- 
other employee  comes  from  Philadel- 
phia. This  Is  what  would  likely  happen 
to  the  guide  service. 

Now  Gettysburg  does  not  want  this 
to  happen  and  I  am  going  to  bend  every 
effort  to  see  that  It  does  not  happen. 
The  War  Department  should  have  main- 
tained control  over  the  battlefield  and  it 
should  never  have  been  made  a  park,  for 
when  that  change  took  place  the  battle- 
field and  cemetery  lost  some  of  its  ap- 
peal and  the  hundred  thousand  visitors 
there  annually  are  not  getting  the  pa- 
triotic In.<:piration  they  used  to  get  when 
the  place  was  more  rugged. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  together 
with  the  fact  that  there  Is  still  sufficient 
vacant  space  in  our  e.stablished  national 
cemeteries  to  accommodate  our  needs 
for  probably  20  years.  I  am  compelled  to 
oppose  this  bill.  And  I  would  support 
legL-^latlon  to  have  the  battlefield  at  Get- 
tysburg returned  to  the  War  Department. 


Price  Control  or  Chaos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  June  10,  1946: 

PRICE  CONTROL  OR  CHAOS 

The  calamity  that  confronts  the  American 
people  If,  In  extending  OPA.  Congress  takes 
away  Its  controls  over  some  of  the  major 
necessities  like  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy 
products.  Is  not  at  all  exaggerated  In  the 
statement  of  the  four  Senators  who  comprise 
the  dissenting  minority  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee. 

Tbe  scant  benefit  that  might  temporarily 
be  reaped  by  farm  producers  could  not  off- 
set, even  in  a  small  way,  the  harm  tiiat 
would  Ineviubly  be  done  to  the  Nation's 
economy.  Since  meat  and  dairy  products 
are  certain  to  remain  in  short  supply  for 
some  time,  no  matter  what  the  price,  compj- 
tltion  cannot  poaslbly  keep  prices  within 
reasonable  limtta. 
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Skyrocketing  prices  of  these  primary  foods 
would  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  millions 
in  the  low  and  medium  income  groups.  The 
demand  for  substitutes  would  certainly  force 
rapid  price  increases  for  other  foods.  There 
would  be  additional  temptation  for  hoarding 
by  consumers.  There  would  be  tremendous 
Incentive  for  dealers,  ail  along  the  line,  to 
hold  their  supplies  as  long  as  possible  to 
make  greater  profits  on  a  zooming  market. 

No  one  can  honestly  believe  that  food  prices 
could  go  wild  without  setting  off  a  new  In- 
flationary spiral  Involving  prices  of  all  other 
short  necessities,  new  wage  demands,  further 
disastrous  production  stoppages.  It  would 
spell  greater  disaster  to  the  poor,  the  frugal, 
the  salaried  workers,  wage  earners,  and  all 
those  on  fixed  Income.  In  fact,  it  la  hard 
to  see  that  any  solid  segment  of  the  economy 
could  score  any  permanent  gain,  not  even  the 
farmers,  though  it  would  surely  pour  mil- 
lions Into  the  pockets  of  some  smart  specu- 
lators and  profiteers. 

Despite  the  fumbling  and  the  bumbling 
of  OPA,  and  the  mistakes  that  may  still  be 
made  If  effective  price  control  is  continued, 
the  great  majority  of  American  people  Just 
simply  cannot  risk  the*  staggering  costs  of 
abruptly  and  Immediately  removing,  or  dras- 
tically curtailing,  controls  over  the  costs  of 
CMentials  of  life.  That  would  be  to  Invite 
economic  chaos  for  the  Nation — nothing  less. 


How  Long,  0  Lord,  How  Long? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a 
poem  entitled  "How  Long.  O  Lord,  How 
Lena?"  written  by  my  fellow  Mississip- 
pian  and  boyhood  friend.  Brig.  Gen. 
William  Edward  Brougher.  together  with 
a  foreword. 

The  poem  is  one  of  a  series  written  by 
General  Brougher  while  a  Japanese 
prisoner  in  Bataan.  which  have  been 
published  in  book  form  under  the  title 
"The  Long  Dark  Road." 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Brougher  grad- 
uated from  Mississippi  State  College  in 
1910.  and  has  served  in  the  United  States 
Army  ever  since.  He  was  stationed  in 
ihe  Philippines  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  as  a  lieutenant  colonel,  where  he  had 
been  ordered  in  October  1939.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Infantry 
Regim.jnt.  Philippine  Scouts,  at  Port  Mc- 
Kinley.  and  commanded  that  regiment 
lor  about  I'z  years  during  1940  and  1941. 
His  family  went  home  in  May  1941  when 
the  Army  women  and  children  were  or- 
dered to  the  States. 

In  September  1941.  he  was  assigned  to 
command  the  Eleventh  Division.  Philip- 
pine Army,  in  north  Luzon.  The  Elev- 
enth DiMsion  was  the  first  Philippine 
Army  unit  struck  by  the  Japanese  and 
was  continuously  fighting  until  the  night 
of  April  9,  1942.  the  day  of  the  surrender 
c  f  the  American  forces  in  Bataan. 

After  surrendering  General  Brougher 
was  taken  with  other  prisoners  to  Camp 


O'Donnell,  where  3,000  Americans  and 
20,000  Filipinos  died  during  the  first  2 
months  of  imprisonment.  On  May  10, 
1942,  the  generals  and  colonels  were  sep- 
arated from  the  other  prisoners  and 
moved  to  Tarlac,  where  they  were  joined 
by  General  Wainwrlght  and  the  other 
generals,  colonels,  and  Navy  captains 
from  Corregidor.  In  August  1942  this 
group  of  high-ranking  prisoners  were 
transported  by  ship  to  Formosa  where 
they  were  joined  by  similar  groups  of 
top-ranking  British  and  Dutch  prisoners. 
They  occupied  three  different  camps  on 
Formosa  diiring  the  next  2  years  and 
were  beaten  and  starved  and  worked  like 
slaves  by  the  Japanese. 

In  October  1944  the  Japanese,  antici- 
pating the  approach  of  the  Americans 
from  the  south,  moved  these  prisoners 
to  Manchuria,  transporting  the  general 
officers  by  air  from  Formosa  to  Japan 
and  on  to  Manchuria  by  boat  and  rail. 
In  Manchuria  they  were  better  fed  and 
were  allowed  to  have  a  substantial  ship- 
ment of  Red  Cross  food.  On  August  16. 
the  day  after  VJ-day,  they  were  con- 
tacted by  a  parachute  party  of  six 
Americans  sent  by  General  Wedemeyer 
to  bring  the  news  of  the  Japanese  sur- 
render and  to  take  steps  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  prisoners  in  the  climax  hours 
of  the  war.  Two  days  later  the  Russian 
Army  took  Mukden  and  the  prisoners 
were  liberated  that  same  night.  On  Au- 
gust 27,  General  Brougher  flew  from 
Mukden  airfield  in  the  American  plane 
which  brought  General  Wainwright  and 
the  first  contingent  of  his  prisoner  com- 
rades out  of  Manchuria. 

During  the  almost  3^2  years  of  im- 
prisonment all  the  prisoners  had  hob- 
bles. General  Brougher  undertook  to 
record  in  verse  the  history  of  the  pris- 
oners and  their  reactions  to  the  experi- 
ences of  prison  life,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, as  I  said,  in  a  small  volume 
entitled  "The  Long  Dark  Road." 

The  foreword  and  the  poem,  How 
Long.  O  Lord,  How  Long?  follow: 

FORrWORD 

The  period  of  Imprisonment  was  a  long, 
weary  time.  During  the  second  and  third 
years  there  were  times  when  the  prisoners 
became  greatly  discouraged  and  depressed. 
My  old  friend.  Brig  Gen.  James  R.  N.  Weaver, 
shared  a  small  room  with  me  In  the  barracks 
at  Shirakawa,  Taiwan.  Frequently  as  he  lay 
down  on  his  little  hard  straw  mattress  at 
night  old  Jim  would  say,  "How  long,  O  Lord, 
how  long?"  This  heartfelt  utterance  of  my 
roommate  expressed  a  feeling  that  I  knew 
was  quite  general  among  my  comrades.  Our 
anxiety  grew  mainly  out  of  three  interests — 
cur  miserable  condition  as  prisoners,  failure 
to  get  news  of  loved  ones  at  home,  and  what 
was  happening  to  our  military  careers  while 
we  were  rotting  for  years  In  prison  camp. 

HOW   LONG,   O   LORD.  HOW   LONG? 

How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?     No  answer 

given. 
Again  the  plaint  assails  the  gates  of  heaven: 
How  long.  O  Lord,  can  men  endure  the  fate 
Of  blasted  hopes,  defeat,  and  vengeful  hate? 
How  long  can  spirit  live,  can  will  survive. 
And  keep  the  flickering  flame  of  faith  alive? 
In  thralldom  dark,  depressed  with  cank'rlng 

care. 

How    long    can    hope    contend    with    black 
despair? 


How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?  Foredoomed 
to  shame 

We're  waiting  still  for  help  that  never  came. 

Escaping  death,  live  but  to  wonder  why — 

In  living  death,  a  thousand  times  to  die. 

Proud  valor  mute  when  base  derision  mocks, 

And  rank,  degraded,  yoke  mate  to  the  ox. 

Life's  crowning  goal  of  honored  high  com- 
mand. 

Now  coolie  slave,  a  shovel  In  my  hand. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?  For  all  I  know 
My  loved  ones  may  be  dead  long  months  ago. 
No  letter  comes,  no  word  of  love  and  cheer. 
For  weeks,  for  months,  and  now  another  year. 
How  long.  O  Lord,  before  the  callus  grow 
On  tender  spots  where  heartaches  pain  me  so? 
When  love's  reward  is  naught  but  vain  regret 
Must  1  grow  hard  and  make  myself  forget? 

How  long.  O  Lord,  how  long?     While  ships 

delay 
My  precious  years  run  out,  my  powers  decay. 
My  birthright  lost  by  ruthless  time's  decree 
To  lads  who  learned  "their  alphabet  from  me. 
A  rusting  sword  upon  a  garbage  heap — 
God  give  me  grace  to  smile  when  I  would 

weep! 
Eternal  Justice,  Judge  of  right  and  wrong. 
Dost  thou  still  live?    How  long.  O  Lord,  how 

long? 


Philippine  People  Warn  That  Full  Inde- 
pendence May  Be  Undermined 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

•     Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  brightest  pages  in  colonial  relations 
is  that  which  records  American  relations 
with  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  contrast 
to  other  nations,  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  pride  itself  on  giving  and 
keeping  its  pledge  of  independence  to  the 
Filipinos. 

Yet  today,  danger  exists  that  this  inde- 
pendence may  be  nullified  by  little- 
known  steps  to  tie  the  Island  economy 
with  iron  bands  to  big  American  inter- 
ests. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  cable  from  Manila  will  inter- 
est every  Member: 

Manila,  June  13,  1946. 
Congressman  Dx  Lacy, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Earnestly  request  inform  American  Con- 
gress sentiment  of  masses  here  regarding  Bell 
Trade  Act  anc!  Tydings  Rehabilitation  Act 
Liberal  elements  believe  It  most  unfair  that 
rehabilitation  law  tied  up  with  trade  act 
which  contains  following  most  objectionable 
features:  First,  It  compels  us  amend  our  con- 
stitution, resulting  in  destruction  of  guaran- 
tee to  our  posterity  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
our  natural  resources;  second,  it  contains 
unilateral  privileges  for  Americans  derogatory 
to  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  Philippine  Re- 
public; third,  it  Imposes  on  our  domestic 
economy  system  of  monopolies  reminiscent  of 
British  East  India  monopoly;  fourth.  It  makes 
PhUipplne  Republic  a  puppet  regime  in  vio- 
lation of  Tydings-McDufne  independence  law 
and  American  commitments  from  President 
McKinley  to  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  Although  McNutt  and  Roxas  ad- 
ministration  pressing  bills  acceptance  popu- 
lar sentiment  is  that  If  rehabUltation  bill  is 
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made  contingent  on  Bell  Act  acceptance  pub- 
lic welfare  will  be  better  served  without  both. 
Urge  approval  of  Knutson  bill  and  every  other 
practicable  step  in  line  with  these  senti- 
ments. 

1.  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  the  Philippines. 

2.  Philippine  Lawyers  Guild. 

3.  Congress  of  Labor. 

4.  Congress  of  Youth  Organizations. 

5.  Philippine  Students  Union. 

6.  Philippine  Veterans  Association. 

7.  Society  of  Economist  Statisticians  and 
Accountants. 

8.  National  Peasants  Union. 

9.  Philippine  Newspapermen's  Guild. 

10.  Philippine  Writers  Association. 


Representative  Dondero  Battles 
Communists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Dondero,  has  been  ren- 
dering an  invaluable  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  by  calling  attention, 
from  time  to  time,  of  Communist  activi- 
ties and  techniques  which  the  same 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  are 
employing  to  undermine  our  Govern- 
ment. In  a  recent  speech  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  our  colleague  has  directed 
attention  to  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
Sidney  Hillman,  and  his  ilk,  to  organize 
a  subversive  school  in  the  Hotel  Willard, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  remarks  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  caught  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  John  O'Donnell,  editor  of 
Capitol  Stuff,  which  appears  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  under  date 
of  Thursday.  June  13.  Mr.  O'Donnell 
comments  on  the  speech  made  by  Mr, 
Dondero.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  editorial  by  that 
eminent  columnist,  Mr.  O'Donnell: 

CAPrrOL   STXTFT 

(By  John  C'Donnell) 

Just  at  the  moment  when  we  were  blithely 
shopping  for  our  freshman  cap  of  the  good 
old  puce  and  green  and  scampering  over  to 
the  bursar's  office  on  the  Hotel  Willard  cam- 
pus to  slap  down  our  10-buck  matriculation 
fee  so  that  we  could  be  educated  In  Sidney 
HlUman's  hot  shot  "school  of  political  action 
technique"  some  tough  guy  up  on  Capitol 
Hill  pulled  the  political  plug  on  the  "clear 
It  with  Sidney"  educational  racket  for  Reds 
and  Pinks. 

The  tough  guy  who  blew  the  whistle,  Just 
at  the  moment  we  were  panting  for  political 
education,  happens  to  be  a  sturdy  Michigan 
Republican  by  the  name  of  George  Anthont 

DONDEKO. 

Representative  Dondero  doesn't  like  "Com- 
mies." He  doesn't  like  other  Individuals  who 
also,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  are 
coconspirators  and  ripe  candidates  for  the 
hooeegow. 

Our  clients  may  recall  that  about  3  weeks 
ago.  Just  before  Sidney  Hillman's  PAC  was 
kicked  aroimd  by  the  election  returns  in 
California    (where   GOP    Gov.   Earl   Warren 


won  both  Republican  and  Democratic  nomi- 
nations against  Brother  Sidney's  pressure 
boys)  PAC  formally  announced  that  they 
were  establishing  a  "school  of  political  tech- 
nique" here  in  the  Capital. 

The  school  would  instruct  the  eager 
scholars,  according  to  the  announcement.  In 
such  slick  Moscow  technique  as  the  use  of 
pressure  groujjs  to  needle  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Their  professors  would  Instruct  them  In  a 
discussion  of  "the  importance  of  religious 
and  racial  factors  In  political  campaigns, 
•  •  •  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  political 
action,"  "long-range  significance  in  using 
youth  In  political  work,"  the  "organization  cf 
veterans,"  and  various  other  tricks  by  which 
the  honest  American  voter  could  bs  politi- 
cally seduced  by  the  patriotic  appeals  of  the 
distinguished  Sidney. 

For  a  normal  and  definitive  answer  to 
Sidney  Hillman's  PAC  racket  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Reds  and  other  criminals,  we  point 
to  the  CoNGPEssioNAL  RECORD,  Under  date  of 
June  12.  pages  C699-6702.  in  which  Repre- 
sentative Donoeeo — for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  and  his  colleagues  up  on  Capitol 
Hill — blows  the  whistle,  once  and  for  all,  on 
the  set-up  behind  the  latest  of  the  HlUman- 
Moscow-Pal  Joey  anti-American  moves. 
Said  Dondero: 

"It's  mv  purpose  to  expose  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  Communist  fraud  perpetrated  upon 
the  people  of  Washington  through  the  gUise 
of  a  so-called  school  of  political  action  tech- 
niques to  be  conducted  by  the  National  Citi- 
zens Political  Action  Committee.  •  •  • 
"The  outfit  has  the  effrontery  to  print  a 
picture  of  the  National  Capitol  on  the  cover 
of  its  catalog." 

The  Michigan  Congressman,  holding  a  sheaf 
of  documents  and  Government  reports  in  his 
hand.  th?n  tossed  this  charge: 

"The  faculty  of  this  school  is  largely  com- 
posed of  individuals  who  have  rendered  yeo- 
man service  to  the  Communist  Party  and  Its 
front  organizations. 

"A  number  of  these  individuals  with  sub- 
versive records  are  former  Federal  cfflce- 
holders. 

"This  project  Is  actually  an  attempt  to 
establish  In  Washington  a  branch  of  the 
chain  of  Communist  schools  to  be  founded 
throughout  this  country  " 

And  at  this  point.  Representative  Dondero 
went  Into  the  personal  backgrounds  and  his- 
tory of  the  faculty  and  advisers  of  dear 
old  PAT. 

"John  Abt:  Husband  of  Jessica  Smith,  who 
is  editor  of  Soviet  Russia  Today.  Mrs.  Abt 
worked  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics from  1922  to  1927;  for  the  Soviet 
Information  Bureau  in  Washington  from 
1929  to  1933;  and  was  editor  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Review  until  1935. 

"She  was  formerly  the  wife  of  Harold  Ware, 
Soviet  agricultural  expert.  Remember  that 
Commu.iist  marriages  must  be  based  upon 
political  affinity. 

"John  Abt  was  known  as  the  commissar 
of  top-level  Communist  forces  while  In 
Washington. 

"He  is  general  counsel  of  Sidney  Hillman's 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
of  the  CIO  Political  Action  Committee,  and 
of  the  National  Citizens'  Political  Action 
Committee. 

"Tllford  B.  Dudley,  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man, CIO  Political  Action  Committee,  was 
a  member  of  the  Washington  Committee  for 
Democratic  Action,  which  defended  Federal 
employes  charged  with  subversive  activities. 
"Abraham  Zeitz:  Secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Free  Elections  in  1940,  which  defend- 
ed the  ballot  rights  of  the  Communist  Party; 
speaker  at  the  pro-Communist  National  Ac- 


tion Conference  for  Civil  Rights  held  in 
Washington.  April  19-29,  1940. 

"Elmer  Benson  has  23  citations  in  Ap- 
pendix IX.  a  study  of  Communist -front  or- 
ganizations published  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

"Martha  Fletcher:  Former  chairman  of 
United  States  Arrangements  Committee  for 
World  Youth  Conference,  which  was  Com- 
munist inspired  and  dominated,  held  in 
London  In  1945." 


Sgt.  Alejandro  R.  Ruiz  Awarded  Medal  of 
Konor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R.  E.  TK0MA50N 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  invited  to 
the  White  House  this  morning,  where 
President  Truman  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Horor  to  Sgt.  Alejandro 
R.  Ruiz,  of  Barstow.  Tex.,  and  a  resident 
citizen  of  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  He  was  bom  near  Carls- 
batl.  N.  Mex..  and  the  citizens  of  both 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  are  very  proud  of 
tiiis  young  man  and  liis  heroic  military 
record.  I  counted  it  a  prinlege  and 
honor  to  witness  the  ceremony  and  I 
know  the  people  of  his  home  town  join 
with  me  in  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  Sergeant  Ruiz. 

For  slnglehandedly  attacking  under  con- 
centrated fire  and  destroying  a  Japanese 
pillbox  on  Okinawa,  thereby  saving  the  lives 
of  many  men  in  his  platoon  who  were 
wounded  and  trapped  by  enemy  fire,  Sgt. 
(then  Pfc)  Alejandro  R.  Ruiz,  of  Carlsbad. 
N.  Mex.,  has  been  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  War  Department  announced 
today. 

The  Nation's  highest  award  will  be  pre- 
sented In  the  near  future  to  the  former 
Twenty-seventh  Division  Combat  Infantry- 
man, who  was  discharged  on  Okinawa  on 
January  14  for  the  purpose  of  reenllsting 
in  the  Regular  Army  for  duty  In  the  Euro- 
pean theater.  Now  on  reenllstment  fur- 
lough. Sergeant  Ruiz  is  attached  to  the 
reception  station.  Port  Bliss.  Tex. 

In  April  1945,  Company  A.  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-fifth  Infantry  Regiment,  was  as- 
signed the  Job  of  cleaning  up  the  remnants 
of  a  battalion  of  Japanese,  who  were  firmly 
entrenched  In  a  network  of  underground 
fortifications  commanding  a  series  of  ridges 
known  as  Item  Pocket.  Their  defensive 
position  was  strengthened  by  well-camou- 
flaged concrete  pillboxes  on  the  crest  of  the 
main  ridge,  which  were  connected  to  the 
tmderground  tunnels  and  caves. 

The  platoon  in  which  the  then  Private 
Ruiz  was  a  rifleman  was  given  the  task  on 
April  28  of  capturing  the  ridge.  "This  ridge 
was  about  ISO  feet  high  and  dropped  sharply 
away  from  the  crest  on  both  sides."  said 
First  Lt.  Matthew  C.  Masem.  of  1701  Centre 
Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  commander  of  the 
platoon. 

Prepress  was  hindered  by  Jagged  rocks  and 
constant  rifle  fire.  Three  small  pinnacles 
about  80  yards  ^lart  dominated  the  crest. 
Members  of  the  assault  platoon,  who  wit- 
nessed Ruiz'  gallantry,  and  who  have  smce 
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been  discharged,  continue  the  story  ol  the 

"We  worked  around  the  first  pinnacle 
without  a  mlahap."  said  Tech.  Sgt.  Prank 
Dlstcfano.  of  860  Hunts-Point  Avenue.  The 
Bronx  N.  Y..  "and  started  toward  the  second 
when  we  learned  It  was  a  well-constructed 
pillbox.  Almost  immediately  the  enemy 
opened  up  with  machine  guns,  rine  fire,  and 
grenades." 

The  platoon  was  trapped.  The  Japs  had 
held  their  fire  until  the  Americans  circled  a 
deep  coral  cut  from  which  a  man  unaided 
could  not  climb  out.  To  retreat  the  way 
they  had  come  would  have  meant  silhouet- 
ting themselves  against  the  sky  In  a  few 
minutes  every  man  In  the  two  assault 
squads,  except  Ruiz  and  his  tquad  leader. 
were  wounded  by  nearly  100  potato-masher 
grenades  dUected  at  them  by  the  fanatical 

Japs.  _ 

Staff  Sgt  Peter  J.  Bulger,  of  749  East  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Street.  The  Bronx. 
N  Y..  stated  that  six  of  his  squad  members 
were  casualties  of  this  attack.  Staff  Sgt. 
Ivan  A.  Coley.  of  1731  Glendale  Avenue, 
Evansvllle,  Ind..  saw  Private  Ruiz  grab  an 
automatic  rifle  from  a  fallen  man  and  rush 
through  the  excessively  heavy  fire  to  the  pill- 
box As  he  fired  Into  one  of  the  emplace- 
ments the  weapon  Jammed,  so  he  clubbed  a 
charging  assailant  with  the  useless  weapon." 
According  to  Sgt.  Presley  B.  Land,  of  1633 
West  Seventh  Street.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  who 
was  later  killed  In  action.  Ruiz  ran  back  to 
the  rest  of  the  squad  for  another  Browning 
automatic  rifle  and  for  more  ammunition. 
He  retraced  hU  stepe  through  the  deadly  hail 
of  lead,  and  again  climbed  on  top  of  the 
enemy  bastion. 

"Private  Ruiz  moved  from  position  to  posi- 
tion, firing  first  Into  the  apertures  while 
covering  the  advance  of  his  squad.  The  'est 
of  the  platoon  were  so  Inspired  by  his  actions 
that  they  wiped  out  the  enemy  positions." 
stated  Sgt.  Joe  J.  Becay.  of  Falfa.  Colo. 

Private  Ruiz  was  born  June  24.  1934.  at 
Loving  N.  Mex.  Prior  to  his  Induction  Into 
the  Army  on  September  9.  1943.  he  drove  a 
truck.  After  basic  training  at  Camp  Roberts, 
Calif  he  sailed  for  the  Pacific  theater,  where 
on  December  20.  1944.  he  Joined  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Division. 

He   was   appointed  private   first   class  on 
February    1.    1945.   and   fought   against  the 
Japs  on  Okinawa  from  April  to  Augiist  1945. 
In   addition   to  the  Combat   Infantryman's 
Badge,  he  wears  the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds 
received  on  May  4.  1945. 
The  citation  Is  as  follows: 
"Pfc   Alejandro   Renterla   Ruiz.   Company 
A.    One    Hundred    SUty-flfth    Infantry,    on 
AprU  28.   1945.  on  Okinawa,  when  his  unit 
was    stopped    by    a    skillfully    camouflaged 
enemy   pillbox,   displayed   conspicuous   gal- 
lantry and  Intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.    His  squad,  suddenly  brought 
under   a    hall    of    machine-gun    fire    and    a 
vicious   grenade   atUck.   was   pinned   down. 
Jumping  to  his  feet.  Private  Ruiz  seized  an 
automatic  rifle  and  lunged  through  the  flying 
grenades   and   rifle   and   automatic   fire   for 
the    top    of    the    emplacement.    When    an 
enemy  soldier  charged  him.  his  rifle  Jammed. 
Undaunted.  Private  Ruiz  whirled  on  his  as- 
atttlant    and   clubbed   him   down.    Then   he 
ran    back    through    bullets    and    grenades, 
seized  more  ammunition  and  another  auto- 
matic rifle,  and  again  made  for  the  pUlbox. 
Enemy  fire  now  was  concentrated  on  him.  but 
he   charged   on,   miraculously   reaching   the 
position,  and  In  plain  view  he  climbed  to  the 
top.     Leaping  from  one  opening  to  another, 
he  sent  burst  after  burst  Into  the  pUlbox. 
killing  12  of  the  enemy  and  completely  de- 
stroying the  poslUon.     Private  Ruiz's  heroic 
conduct,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds, 
saved  the  lives  of  many  comrades  and  elim- 
inated  an   obstacle   that   long   would   have 
checked  hl»  unit's  advance." 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 

The  Situation  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  14  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  splendid  editorial  on 
British  policy  toward  Palestine  appear- 
ing in  yesterday's  New  York  Post,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  I  issued  yester- 
day on  the  same  subject.  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  completely  with  the 
views  expressed  in  the  editorial— views 
which  are  forceful  but  no  more  so  than 
the  situation  demands  or  Mr.  Bsvin  de- 
serves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMMXNT  or  SENATOR  WAGNER  ON  REMARKS  OF 
rORBGN  SECRETARY  BEVIN  ON  THE  PALESTINE 
STTDATION 

The  Statement  of  Foreign  Secrfetary  Bevln. 
declining  to  admit  100.000  Jews  into  Palestine 
at  this  time,  is  an  outright  repudiation  of  the 
unanimous   report    of    the    Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry.    This  committee  was 
Itself  established  at  Britain's  suggestion,  at  a 
time  when  the  situation  brooked  no  delay 
and  when  the  action  required  was  plain  to 
every  mature  and  humane  person  anywhere 
In  the  world.    Mr.  Bevln's  statement  Is  also  a 
flat  rejection  of  the  same  proposal  which  had 
been  made  even  In  advance  of  the  commit- 
tee's work  by  President  Truman.    Mr.  Bevln's 
statement  coincides  with  the   utterly  Irre- 
sponsible act  of  permitting  the  Axis  collabo- 
rator and  Hitler's  friend,  the  notorious  Grand 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  to  escape  confinement 
and  enter  the  Middle  East,  with  the  patent 
Intention  of  stirring  up  bloodshed  and  strife 
against    the    Jewish    National    Home    and 
against   the    Immediate    proposal    to    admit 
100.000  Jews  Into  Palestine. 

Mr.  Bevln's  statement  referring  to  the  agi- 
tation in  New  York  for  the  latter  proposal. 
Lb  a  gratuitous  and  studied  Insult  which  will 
not  be  forgotten.  It  U  hardly  the  contribu- 
tion to  a  grave  International  question  to  be 
expected  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  a  friendly 
power  which  has  been  the  recipient  of  gen- 
erous, wholehearted,  and  comradely  aid  by  all 
the  people  of  America  In  fighting  the  war  and 
winning  the  peace. 

Mr.  Bevln  raises  new  obstacles — of  financial 
aid  and  of  military  aid.  It  should  be  realized 
that  Britain  has  never  assumed  the  financial 
obligation  of  Jewish  settlement  or  made 
financial  contributions  toward  It.  As  for 
military  aid.  British  forces  now  In  Palestine 
are  more  than  adequate,  and  they  are  already 
there  for  reasons  of  general  Imperial  security. 
It  18  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
Britain  has  no  Intention  of  meeting  the 
solemn  obligations  which  It  assumed  as  the 
mandatory  power  In  Palestine,  or  of  con- 
tributing constructively  to  the  Inunedlate 
need  to  rescue  a  limited  number  of  the  tragic 
remnants  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Europe. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  Interested  In 
these  problems — and  that  Includes  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  of  every 
race,  creed,  and  color — will  not  take  this 
repudiation  lying  down.  I  for  one  will  con- 
tinue to  press  the  Issue  In  every  forum  open 
to  me. 


RECORD 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post  of  June  13,  1946] 

BRITAIN    STRIPS    HER    MASK 

The  British  Governments  policy  toward 
Palestine  Is  out  In  the  open  now  where  we 
can  see  It.  The  sham  of  the  Interminable 
Inquiries.  round-Ubles,  reports— 17  in  all— 
wal  exposed  yesterday  by  Fo«i«"  "'"'f ^" 
Ernest  Bevln  in  his  speech  to  the  Labor  Party 
conferencr.  ._   ^  wi 

Ernest  Bevln  made  It  plain  that  his  gov- 
ernment  repudiates  the  basic  principles 
which  in  the  past,  as  the  opposition  party, 
it  offered  the  English  people  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  dealing  with  Palestine. 

In  Bevin's  speech  there  was  no  hint  of  the 
reasonable  note  he  sounded  when  the  camou- 
flage was  on,  when  Britain  was  trying  to  get 
this  country  to  help  her  waste  time  In  study- 
ing  a  program  for  Palestine— "The  recom- 
mendations of  a  committee  of  Inquiry  * 
will  be  of  immense  help  in  arriving  at  a  so- 
lution  of   the   Palestine   problem." 

Instead,  the  fraud,  deceit,  trickery  that  has 
characterized  British  policy  In  Palestine  al- 
most since  the  Balfour  Declaration  was  pro- 
claimed got  a  rare,  publicly  enunciated  fillip 
from  the  Foreign  Secretary.  He  trotted  out 
his  latest  evil  weapon.  anti-Semitism,  and 
made  a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  racists. 
"The  agitation  In  the  United  States  for  100.- 
000  Jews  to  be  put  Into  Palestine— and  I  do 
not  want  the  Americans  to  misunderstand 
me — is  because  they  do  not  want  too  many 
of  them  in  New  York." 

We  don't  "misunderstand"  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary any  longer.  At  last  he  has  spoken  so 
that  all  can  clearly  understand  him.' 

We  wer-  taken.  The  4-month  Inquiry,  re- 
cently completed,  which  resulted  in  a  just 
and  reafconable  solution,  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  both  British  and  American  delegations 
(and  which  Bevln  pro-nlsed  would  be  adopted 
If  It  were  unanimoiis).  was  just  another 
signpost  along  the  old  path;  It  was  Intended 
to  be  one  more  avenue  to  evasion,  friistra- 
tion,  and  more  do-nothing. 

But  Mr.  Bevln  wasn't  quite  suave  enough 
to  carry  It  off.  He  had  asked  the  Jews  and 
Arabs  to  submit  their  opinions  of  the  report, 
promising  that  there  would  be  no  decision 
until  after  June  20.  when  the  conflicting 
testimony  would  be  in.  However,  he  didn't 
even  bother  to  wait  and  continue  the  deceit. 
He  opened  up  prematurely  and  told  the 
world  that  the  heart  of  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation—the demand  for  Immediate 
entry  of  100,000  Jews — was  tut.  No  non- 
sense about  delaying  his  decision  until  he 
could  study  the  Jewish-Arab  briefs. 

The  British  have  been  smoother  about  that 
sort  of  thing  In  days  gone  by. 

Tliey  wouldn't  have  left  our  Government 
looking  so  silly,  either.  In  times  past.  Re- 
member that  on  the  very  day  before  Bevln 
was  to  go  to  the  Labor  Party  and  announce 
he  had  no  Intention  at  all  of  Implementing 
the  entry  of  the  100,000  he  was  still  leading 
our  Government  to  believe  that  that  par- 
ticular recommendation  might  well  be  ful- 
filled. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  was  saying  he  was 
prepared  to  discuss  with  the  British  ques- 
tions they  had  raised  in  connection  with  the 
100.000  less  than  24  hours  before  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  publicly  announced  the 
idea  hadn't  a  chance  In  the  world  with  him. 
•  Truman  was  naming  Cabinet  oflBcers  to  nego- 
tiate "matters  arising  out  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Anglo-American  committee  of 
Inquiry  '  just  as  it  became  plain  that  such 
matters  were  not  even  open  for  discussion 
any  longer. 

Could  betrayal  be  any  plainer?  Do  we 
have  to  have  our  noses  rubbed  In  fraud  yet 
another  time  before  seeing  It  for  what  It  Is? 
Surely  we've  learned  our  lesson  now. 

His  Majesty's  Government  acts  as  though 
It  owns  Palestine:  as  though  that  land  were 
a  crown  colony  about  which  It  can  make  any 
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decisions  It  pleases.     It's  time  now  to  con- 
front Britain  with  a  few  unpleasant  facts. 

Palestine  Is  no  Imperialistic  loot  like  Hong 
Kong.  It  Is  a  mandate,  assigned  His  Majesty's 
Government  by  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
that  mandate  the  51  signatory  powers  and 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Convention  of  1924,  have  an  Impor- 
tant vested  Interest. 

They  have  obligated  themselves.  In  agree- 
ment with  Britain,  to  see  that  certain  de- 
velopments take  place  In  Palestine.  As  the 
mandate  document  puts  It.  "the  high  con- 
tracting parties  agree(d)  that  the  mandatory 
(Britain)  should  be  responsible  for  putting 
Into  effect  the  (Balfour)  declaration  •  •  • 
by  the  Government  of  His  Britannic  Maj- 
esty •  •  •  in  favor  of  establishment  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people." 

Well,  the  mandatory  has  not  lived  up  to  Its 
obligation,  but  has  consistently  nullified  It. 
To  guard  against  such  contingencies  the 
mandate  document  had  provided  that  "the 
consent  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Is  required  for  modification  of  the 
terms  of  the  present  mandate." 

Britain  tried  but  couldn't  get  such  consent 
from  the  League  Council.  In  spite  of  that, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  League 
was  dying,  the  world  was  In  chaos,  and  we 
were  complacent,  she  went  ahead  anyhow 
and  violated  her  solemn  contract. 

Now's  the  time  to  call  her  to  account.  She 
has  acted  Illegally,  In  contravention  of  two 
solemn  treaties  (one  with  51  nations,  the 
other  with  the  United  States). 

The  United  States  should  either  take  over 
the  mandate  or  push  It  into  the  lap  of  the 
United  Nations.  Either  course  would  give  us 
the  chance,  no  longer  possible  under  British 
rule,  to  reach  an  honest  solution  of  the  Pal- 
estine Issue.  But  we  must  act  Immediately. 
While  we  delay,  the  preparations  for  the 
slaughter  of  Innocents  goes  on.  The  ex- 
Grand  Mufll.  whose  career  as  a  Nazi  war 
criminal  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  brilliantly  doc- 
umented In  the  pages  of  the  Post,  has,  with 
British  connivance,  returned  from  French 
•exile"  to  the  scene  of  his  terrorist  activities. 
Maybe  Britain  did  not  supply  this  mur- 
derer with  a  plane.  She  did  supply  him  with 
the  chance  to  "escape." 

His  Majesty's  Government  should  have  de- 
manded the  Mufti's  extradition  to  stand  trial 
at  Nuremberg.  It  did  not.  His  Majesty's 
Government  should  have  accepted  the 
French  offer  t«  relinquish  the  Mufti  to  the 
British  authorities.     It  did  not. 

Instead,  the  only  action  It  took  during  this 
time  was  to  demand  that  the  Jews  In  Pales- 
tine give  up  the  arms  they  have  accumu- 
lated in  self-defense.  Having  liberated  a 
fanatical  killer  on  their  borders,  the  British 
want  the  Intended  victims  to  surrender  their 
means  of  protection. 

If  we  stand  by  and  allow  Britain  to  pursue 
her  present  course  In  Palestine,  we  will  be 
accomplices  in  murder. 

And  no  one  can  say  later  that  we  dldn  t 
know. 

Yesterday  Bevln  exposed  the  ugly  visage  of 
British  policy  in  Palestine  for  all  the  world 
to  see.  The  reasonable-appearing  fripperies 
are  off.  the  gilded  promises  turn  out  to  be 
worthless. 

We  know  exactly  where  Britain  stands  now 
It's  time  for  us  to  make  plain  where  we 
stand. 

BRITAIN    PLEDGED    HER    WORD 

"Palestine  as  a  mandated  territory  Is  one 
Of  our  responsibilities.  One  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  the  world  has  been  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews."  (Ernest  Bevln.  now 
Britain's  Foreign  Secretary.  In  1937.) 

"There  Is  surely  neither  hope  nor  meaning 
In  a  Jewish  national  home  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  let  the  Jews  If  they  wish,  enter 
this  tiny  land  In  such  numbers  as  to  be- 
come a  majority.  Thee  was  a  strong  case 
for  this  before  the  war.  and  there  is  an  Ir- 
resistible case  for  It  now."     (Excerpt  from 


the  plank  on  Palestine  adopted  by  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Labor  Party,  December 
1944.) 

"The  committee  •     •     calls  upon  the 

BrltUh  Government  to  remove  the  present 
unjustifiable  barriers  on  immigration  and 
to  announce  without  delay  proposals  for  a 
future  Palestine,  in  which  It  has  the  full 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  American  and 
Russian  Governments."  (Resolution  adopted 
by  the  national  executive  committee  of  the 
Labor  Party.  April  1945.) 

"Tlie  British  Labor  Party  recalls  with  pride 
that  In  the  dark  days  of  the  great  war  they 
associated  themselves  with  the  ideal  cf  a 
national  home  In  Palestine  for  the  Jewish 
people.     •     •     • 

"They  have  never  faltered,  and  will  never 
falter.  In  their  active  .and  sympathetic  co- 
operation with  the  work  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  now  going  forward  In 
Palestine."  (Clement  Attlee.  now  Prime 
Minister,  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election  of 
1935.) 


Grain  Shortage 


The  ultimate  Iocs,  however.  Is  going  to  be 
shared  by  every  consumer,  for  production  of 
poultry  and  eggs  cannot  be  maintained  at 
anywhere  near  its  present  scale  with  grain 
almost  Impossible  to  buy.  New  England  bo 
far  has  been  able  to  get  through  the  meat 
shortages  by  turning  to  poultry,  but  this 
win  not  be  possible  this  fall  and  winter  If 
the  farmers  have  to  kill  off  their  fiocks  now 
or  have  them  die  of  starvation. 

Poultry  raising  In  New  England  Is  a  major 
Industry — just  as  Is  the  production  of  tex- 
tiles, shoes,  and  other  articles  of  commerce — 
and  anything  that  hurts  any  Industry  hurts 
the  community  as  a  whole.  In  recent  years 
New  England  has  not  fared  well  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  Government's  handling  of  the 
grain  situation  well  may  add  another  casualty 
to  the  list  of  this  district's  Industries. 

Farmers  can't  feed  Goveriunent  speeches 
to  their  poultry,  and  we  can't  eat  them 
either. 

The  situation  Is  serious — In  fact.  It  Is 
critical— and  It  is  about  time  that  our  Fed- 
eral officials  realized  this  fact  and  concen- 
trated for  a  while  on  American  problems  be- 
fore the  country's  economical  set-up  Is  com- 
pletely destroyed. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  in  the  Lowell  Sun 
states,  in  part: 

Farmers  cant  feed  Government  speeches 
to  their  poultry,  and  we  can't  eat  them, 
eithe.-. 

And  that  is  all  we  seem  to  be  getting 
at  present,  may  I  add  in  my  own  words. 

The  Sun  published  a  picture  of  200  or  more 
dead  chickens  at  Chelmsford  farm — dead 
from  starvation  because  the  owner  could  not 
get  the  grain  necessary  to  keep  them  alive. 

Those  dead  birds — and  their  counterparts 
on  nearly  every  farm  in  the  greater  Lowell 
area  and  the  whole  of  Middlesex  County  as 
^ell — were  New  England's  assurance  against 
hunger  nert  fall  and  winter. 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

MtTTE  EVIDENCE 

Proof  of  all  that  has  been  written  concern- 
ing the  grain  shortage  and  its  effect  on  New 
England  poultrymen  was  given  in  an  irre- 
futable manner  yesterday  when  the  Sun 
published  a  picture  of  200  or  more  dead 
chickens  at  a  Chelmsford  farm — dead  from 
starvation  because  the  owner  could  not  get 
th.  grain  necessary  to  keep  them  alive. 

Those  dead  birds — and  their  counterparts 
on  nearly  tvery  farm  In  the  greater  Lowell 
area  and  the  whole  of  Middlesex  County  us 
well — were  New  England's  assurance  against 
hunger  next  fall  and  winter.  Whether  grown 
for  meat  or  for  their  egg  production,  they 
were  going  to  fill  the  gaps  in  New  England's 
menu  caused  by  the  shortage  of  beef,  fK)rk. 
and  lamb.  They — and  their  number  Is  le- 
gion— will  be  mourned  by  all  of  us  before 
the  winter  Is  over. 

The  Immediate  financial  loss,  of  course,  is 
the  farmers.  They  have  written,  telegraphed, 
and  stormed  Washington  to  put  their  plight 
before  the  authorities,  and  all  they  have'  re- 
ceived so  far  are  vague  promises  and  nlcc- 
Boundlng  speeches;  along  with  a  goodly  sized 
boost  In  the  price  of  grain,  without  any  In- 
crease In  price  of  eggs  or  poultry  so  the 
farmer  could  hold  his  margin  of  profit.  This 
Increase  in  price  benefits  only  those  who  grow 
the  Ingredients  of  mixed  feed:  and  that 
means  that  the  favored  Midwestern  States 
are  the  only  ones  profiting. 


Address  by  the  Postmaster  General  at 
Conventioii  of  Missouri  Chapter,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postmasters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

OF  MISSOITRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Postmaster  Ganeral  Robert 
E.  Hannegan  at  the  convention  of  the 
Missouri  Chapter.  National  Association 
of  Postmasters,  in  St.  Louis  on  Friday. 
June  7.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  addressing  friends  and  fellow  workers 
In  the  post  office.  It  Is  customary  for  the 
Postmaster  General  to  take  up  problems  of 
administration  and  operation  of  the  malls, 
and  to  leave  economics  and  politics  for  other 
occasions. 

I  have  no  wish  to  breek  with  that  custom. 
Today,  however,  the  greatest  and  most  Im- 
mediate problem  in  the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  malls  goes  right  down  to 
basic  economics,  to  the  soundness  of  our 
national  economy. 

That  factor — basic  economics — was  at  the 
heart  of  the  Interruption  of  the  malls  a  few 
da>-s  ago.  It  Is  our  problem  today.  We  can- 
not solve  It  alone  as  employees  of  the  United 
States,  but  we  can  help  to  solve  it  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  And  unless  we  Join  our  ■ 
feUow  Americans  in  doing  so,  It  will  remain 
our  voblem  of  tomorrow. 

You  have  heard  it  said  many  times  that  the 
post  office  Is  the  biggest  business  In  America. 
That  is  true.  But  perhaps  It  has  not  been 
said  often  enough  that  our  responsibility  In 
running  this  business  does  not  end  with  the 
making  of  routes  and  schedules  or  In  keeping 
the  equipment  In  good  condition. 

As  managers  of  this  business,,  we  must 
recognize  and  understand  Its  relation  to 
other  business  in  America.  We  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  1-cent  rise  to  the 
price  of  bread  In  New  York  City,  or  a  demand 
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by  a  labor  union  In  San  Francisco,  may  have 
a  very  deflnlte  bearing  on  the  prospect  of 
continued  delivery  of  the  malls  In  St.  Louis. 
Stated  In  this  way.  It  may  sound  far- 
fetched But  the  relationship  ol  wages  and 
prices  to  the  operation  of  thU  business  of 
mall  delivery  was  brought  home  to  us— all 
too  forcefully— only  a  few  days  ago. 

I  consider  It  fitting,  therefore,  to  discuss 
with  you  the  broad  economic  situation  on 
which  will  depend  your  own  ability  to  deliver 
the  malls  without  further  interruption. 

It  Is  easy  to  say.  you  know,  that  the  malls 
will  go  through.  It  Is  nice  to  think  so.  But 
they  don-t  go  through  without  railroads  and 
aircraft  and  trucks  to  transport  them.  Your 
couriers,  as  you  know,  are  stayed  by  "neither 
snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom  of  night. 
but  there  is  nothing  in  that  familiar  quota- 
tion on  the  subject  of  labor  disputes  or 
stalled  railroads.  ^      ^  .»  « 

Now.  what  has  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Nation  s  labor  troubles  In  thess  past  few 
months?  Suppose.  5  or  10  years  hence,  an 
economUt  should  look  tack  on  this  scene 
with  the  advantage  of  hindsight  and  the 
perspective  that  time  aflords.    What  would 

be  flndV 

We  would  find,  first,  that  President  Tru- 
man was  accurate  in  his  message  to  Congress 
last  September  when  he  said.  'A  vast  back- 
log of  orders  may  soon  make  possible  the 
urcatest  peacetime  industrial  activity  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  But  this  can  happen 
only  if  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
move  Tlgorously  and  courageously  to  deal 
with  the  economic  problems  which  peace  has 

created."  ,  ,     „„h 

In  other  words,  the  factors  of  supply  and 
demand— so  often  our  chief  block  to  prosper- 
ity m  the  past— now  favor  us.  We  have  that 
vast  backlog  of  orders.  And  we  have  the 
means  of  production  to  supply  them  and  the 
purchasing  power  to  pay  for  them. 

On  that  basis  alone,  American  business 
and  American  labor  have  a  tremendous  cp- 
portunlty  to  prosper.  But  the  President  em- 
phasized that  this  opportunity  Is  not  the 
only  new  factor  which  peace  has  created  in 
-^  our  economy.  There  arc  other  problems,  too. 
One  of  these  problems-the  greatest  one 
of  all— U  the  threat  of  Inflation.  Inflation. 
U  we  allow  It  to  develop,  would  not  on  y 
wipe  out  our  opportunity  to  proaper;  It  would 
clcM  in  upon  our  existing  economy,  unbal- 
ancing cur  industrial  machine  bit  by  b  t, 
untU  we  would  lapae  into  complete  paralysis. 
Then,  instead  of  the  opportunity  to  prosper, 
we  should  have  the  reality  of  want. 

Already,  as  we  in  the  Post  Offlce  know,  we 
have  had  «  taste  of  that  paralysis. 

The  inflation  that  threatens  us  comes  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices.  It  Is  not  a  fear 
for  the  soundness  of  the  dollar.  It  has  not 
reached  the  catastrophe  that  economists  de- 
scribe as  "monetary  Inflation." 

What  we  are  suffering  now  Is  only  an  In- 
cipient form  of  the  dUease.  Monetary  In- 
flation—the final  stage-is  brought  about 
when  a  whole  nation  becomes  afflicted  with 
the  Jitters.  Price  Inflation  Is  the  symptom 
of  a  nation  that  has  become  afflicted  with  the 
glve-me. 

It  Is  this  disease,  the  glve-me.  that  has 
brought  on  our  labor  troubles.  And  the 
glve-me  Is  an  economic  virus  that  feeds  upon 

In  the  beginning,  as  we  emerge  Into  the 
postwar  world  we  find  that  producers  are 
operatlnjt  at  high  rates  of  profit,  asgphown 
by  their  income  statements.  They  have  come 
out  of  the  war  with  a  bad  case  of  the  glve-me. 

To  maintain  that  high  rate  of  profit,  the 
price  of  the  necessities  of  life  is  set  beyond 
the  worklngmans  reach.  He  cannot  pay 
thoM  M-lces  and  keep  his  family  housed  and 
fed  and  clothed.    He  needs  higher  wages 

The  leaders  of  his  union  then  make  de- 
mands for  higher  wages.  But  they  make 
their  demands  exce«slve.  They,  too,  ha\e 
come  down  with  a  case  of  the  glve-me 

At  that  stage  the  company  and  the  union 
fight  It  out.    A  strike  is  called.    It  may  last 


weeks,  months.  Finally,  a  settlement  Is 
reached,  and  the  worklngman  is  given  part 
of  what  his  leaders  have  demanded,  hoping 
that  with  this  Increase  he  will  now  be  able 
to  pay  the  price  of  living. 

But  the  people  who  have  the  glve-me  are 
not  cured.  Tlie  fever  comes  on  again  and 
again  there  is  the  tug  for  higher  prices 
Manufacturers  complain  that  they  cannot 
pay  the  hicher  wages  without  raising  prices. 
But  their  complaints  do  not  harmonize  with 
their  Income  statements.  Those  statements 
show  they  still  have  the  give-me. 

We  have  the  proof  of  this  in  the  extreme 
pressure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
Congress  to  end  price  control. 

If  these  pressure  groups  have  their  way.  the 
workingman  will  be  where  he  started— tryinv? 
to  stretch  his  earnings  over  a  higher  and 
higher  cost  of  living  until  his  problem  again 
becomes   Impossible   and   he    finds   that   he 
cannot  go  on  without  another  rise  in  wages. 
At  that  point  his  union  leaders  will  under- 
go a  new  attack  en  the  give-me  and  pnce 
again    they    will    make    excessive    demands. 
TTieir  demands,  and  the  refusal  of  manage- 
ment, "bring  on  new  conflict:  and  each  time 
this  conflict   descends   upon   our   Industries, 
it  Is  of  a  more  virulent  and  damaging  char- 
acter.   The  end  result,  of  course,  is  paralysis, 
stagnation,  and  want. 

The  President  foresaw  this  threat.    He  at- 
temated  to  forestall  It.     He  aslied  Congress 
to  extend  price  control      An   overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  want  and 
demand  price  contrgl.  as  shown  by  popular 
polls— three  out  of  every   four.     They  have 
flooded  Congress  with  mail.    I  have  seen  some 
of  those  letters,  and  I  know  they  are  spon- 
taneous—not the  standardized,  uniform  kind 
that  organized  lobbies  dump  in   the  lap  of 
Congress— but  letters  written  by  hand,  let- 
ters from  housewives,  from  small  business- 
men, white-collar  workers,  and  war  veterans. 
Faced   with    the   plea   of    workingmen   for 
higher     wages.     President     Truman     moved 
quickly  to  correct  the  unbalance  and  remove 
the  threat  that  hung  over  them  and  their 
families.    He  placed  Chester  Bowles  and  Paul 
Porter  In  the  key  positions  In  our  machinery 
to  stabilize  the  economy.    He  asked  Congress 
to  extend  OP  A— the  agency  of  price  control— 
for  another  year. 

At  the  same  tlm*  the  President  and  his 
advisers  worked  day  and  night  to  reach  a  set- 
tlement of  the  great  labor  disputes  that  had 
developed  In  major  Industries— a  settlement 
that  would  bring  the  workJngman's  take- 
home  pay  Into  balance  again  with  the  higher 
prices  that  he  had  to  meet  to  live.  At  times 
both  sides  of  these  disputes  were  arbitrary  In 
their  demands,  obdurate  In  their  attitudes. 
But  settlemenU  were  affected,  and  work  was 
resumed. 

Now.  anyone  who  tells  you  that  100.000  or 
200.000  American  workers  are  willing  to  walk 
out  and  keep  an  Industry  Idle  over  a  period 
of  weeks  Just  to  get  a  little  extra  money  for 
the  movies  or  for  a  vacation  In  Florida,  or  for 
the  frills  of  life,  does  not  know  these  men 
and  how  they  live.  When  they  go  out  on 
strike,  they  go  because  they  are  afraid  they 
win  not  have  the  necessaries  of  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  They  are  afraid  of 
being  evicted  from  the  homes  they  rent,  or 
losing  the  homes  they  have  bought  with  their 
savings.  A  strike  Is  a  grim  and  costly  busi- 
ness.   It  Is  born  of  fear  and  fed  on  fear. 

On  the  other  side,  anyone  who  tells  you 
that  management's  only  motive  Is  to  keep 
the  workers  ground  down  as  they  were  in  the 
old  days  of  Charles  Dickens  does  not  know 
American  business  and  how  it  is  run.  The 
reason  the  businessman  does  not  g'ant  la- 
bor's demands  more  readily,  resists  those  de- 
mands, is  fear.  He  is  afraid  of  loss,  of 
eventual  bankruptcy.  Even  when  his  cur- 
rent Income  statements  are  good,  he  moves 
against  labor  because  he  is  afraid. 
What  are  they  afraid  of? 
They  are  afraid  of  inflation.  "Yes."  says 
the  union  man.  "with  my  recent  raise  I  can 
make  ends  meet."    But  what  if  prices  con- 


tinue upward?  "Yes,"  says  management 
-with  cur  recent  price  Increase  we  could  meet 
this  higher  pay  roll."  But  other  producers 
win  be  paying  more  for  their  labor  now  the 
things  we  buy  will  cost  us  more,  and  we  shall 
be  caupht  In  the  upward  spiral.    What  if  we 

"SeTnly'p^^Ue..  to  this  vicious  cycle  who 
are  not  afraid  are  the  Irresponslbles  on  both  ^ 
sldes-the  reckless  labor  leader  wlio  is  too 
wUimg  to  pit  the  strength  of  his  union 
against  the  Nation-against  Government  It- 
self-and  the  minority  of  bg  businessmen  / 
who*  are  attempting  In  their  blindness  and 
greed  to  do  away  with  price  controls,  the  men 
who  vant  more  and  more  profits  and  who 
care  not  what  disaster  mf  y  befall  their  fellow 
Americans  in  this  ruinous  scramble. 

President  Truman  has  taken  his  stand  • 
against  those  irresponslbles.  He  has  been 
told  by  seme  that  this  is  bad  politics.  But 
in  his  heart  he  knows  It  Is  good  Americanism, 
and  I  can  assure  you.  he  will  carry  on  an- 
swerlng  the  dictates  of  a  heart  that  beats 
only  for  America.  ,     ^       ,^^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  6ght  against  price 
control  goes  on  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
And  It  Is  in  the  controversy  over  price  con- 
trol in  the  vote  of  Congress  on  this  question, 
that  future  labor  relationships  in  America 

wUl  be  decided.  ^,.,^„„ 

The  prospect,  if  Congress  elects  to  discon- 
tinue price  control.  Is  appalling.  Food 
prices  will  go  up  20  percent  in  their  first 
Jump.     And  other  Jumps  will  follow. 

If  we  have  price  increases  of  that  kind, 
corresponding  demands  for  wage  Increases  to 
meet  them  are  Inevitable.  American  labor 
must  either  make  such  demands  or  accept  a 
lower  standard  of  living.  There  is  no  other 
way  out.  And  if  anyone  should  tell  me  that 
American  labor  must  accept  a  lower  stand- 
ard cf  living  in  this  age  of  productive 
miracles.  I  would  answer  that  he  is  libeling 
our  system  of  free  snterprlse. 

Recently  two  labor  leaders  set  out  to  stop 
the  railroads  of  America  and  keep  them 
stopped.  They  should  have^  called  their 
scheme   "operation    paralysis." 

They  did  not  succeed.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  saw  to  It  that  they  did  not. 
And  I  might  add  that  he  also  saw  to  It  that 
the  railroad  men  got  a  raise  In  wages  deemed 
rea.sonable  both  by  Federal  mediators  and  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  railroad  workers. 

Our  country  and  lu  system  of  free  enter- 
prise occupy  an  uland  today  jn  an  unfriendly 
sea.  The  tides  of  that  sea  are  running  against 
us.  Our  stamina,  our  foundations.  ;  re  being 
tested.  Before  the  world,  we  are  on  trial. 
And  there  are  those  among  us  who  are  so 
blinded  that  they  would  bring  upon  our 
economic  system  a  verdict  of  guilty  before 
any  Jury  of  our  International  peers. 

In  the  offices  on  Capitol  Hill,  men  have 
brought  pressure  which  has  forced  America 
to  the  brink  of  self-convlctlon  before  the 
world. 

But  there  Is  still  time  to  win  out  against 
this  danger.  Until  the  last  day  and  hour 
cf  the  battle  to  carry  on  p^lce  control,  It  Is 
not  too  late  to  fight. 

Last  September.  In  announcing  my  Inten- 
tion to  ask  Congress  to  reduce  the  rate  on 
air  mall,  I  stated  the  hope  that  the  action  of 
the  post  office  might  set  an  example  to  both 
industry  and  labor.  As  I  said  at  that  time 
of  this  proposal  to  decrease  the  rate: 

"The  resulting  Increased  volume  will  bring 
down  the  unit  cost  of  delivery,  and.  within  a 
reasonably  short  time.  Justify  the  cut. 

"That  Is  a  tiled  and  true  principle  in  the 
peacetime  biislness  of  our  country. 

"In  time  of  war,  when  labor  and  materials: 
were  scarce,  of  course  we  have  had  to  set  that 
principle  aside.  And  sometimes,  in  the  In- 
flated wake  of  war.  we  forget  It.  We  forget 
that  It  works,  and  we  try  other  ways.  Infla- 
tionary ways,  short-sighted  ways,  that  work 
for  a  while  but  In  the  long  run  get  us  into 
trouble. 

"It  is  my  thought  that  In  once  again  prov- 
ing the  soundness  of  this  principle  of  Amerl- 
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can  bvislness,  our  Government,  moving  strict- 
ly within  its  own  field  and  handing  down  no 
directives  that  reach  outside  that  field,  will 
be  setting  a  good  example  to  both  industry 
and  labor. 

"Along  that  road — the  road  of  farslghted 
policy,  of  temporary  concessions  for  the  sake 
of  permanent  beneflts — lie  prosjaerity  for  our 
people  and  security  for  our  Nation." 


Address  by  Hon.  Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  speech 
delivered  June  12,  1946,  by  the  Honor- 
able Frank  Carlson,  representing  the 
Sixth  District  of  Kansas  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  at  his  home 
town  of  Concordia. 

With  this  speech  Representative  Carl- 
son opened  his  campaign  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  Governor  of 
Kansas.  We  Kansans  are  very  proud  of 
the  record  Frank  Carlson  has  made  dur- 
ing his  six  terms  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. His  work  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  received  national 
recognition  in  the  past  few  years.  I  be- 
lieve our  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  Kansas,  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  very  able  and  statesman- 
like address  Mr.  Carlson  delivered  at 
Concordia.  It  is  a  genuine  and  frank 
statement  of  his  ambition  to  serve  his 
State  as  Governor.  I  predict  that  he 
will  make  a  good  Governor,  Just  as  he 
has  made  a  good  Member  of  Congress. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guesU.  home  folks, 
and  friends  of  the  rsdlo  audience,  this  Is  a 
day  I  shall  always  remember  with  pride  and 
gratitude. 

The  man  never  lived  who  did  not  think  of 
everything  In  relation  to  his  home  town  pnd 
his  home  folks.  This  gathering  of  my  friends 
and  my  own  people  tightens  my  throat  more 
than  a  little.  Your  presence  is  an  Inspira- 
tion and  an  encouragement. 

And,  by  contrast,  how  hollow  and  empty 
the  future  would  seem  If  It  were  any  other 
way.  Thank  you  so  much  for  coming  to 
help  me  clear  this  first  hurdle.  The  as- 
semblage here  Is  far  greater  than  I  have  any 
right  to  ask.  Most  of  you  have  left  your 
work,  your  biulnesses.  to  attend  this  opening 
of  my  campaign  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  Governor.  You  would  not  have  done 
this  If  you  did  not  feel  It  was  your  campaign 
too.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  your  campaign 
and  that  whatever  is  said  here  Is  being  laid 
before  you  all— and  the  radio  audience  as 
veil— as  proposals  for  the  progress  of  our 
Kansas  and  for  your  approval  and  criticism. 
The  plans  and  Ideas  that  I  am  going  to 
present  came  from  many  of  you  In  the  first 
place.  You  must  tell  me  If  you  think  them 
incomplete.  Insufficient,  or  overreaching. 
Tour  advice,  report,  and  support  must  con- 
tinue, or  there  Is  no  need  for  my  asking  this 
nomination.  In  the  fullest  sense.  Kansas 
government  must  be  one  of  the  people.  I 
will  participate  in  no  other  kind. 
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With  all  my  heart  I  want  to  be  your  Gor- 
emor.  It  has  been  a  long-cherished  secret 
ambition.  Even  today  the  dome  on  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington  does  not  seem  propor- 
tionally larger  than  ours  at  Topeka. 

And  so  today,  while  I  am  thrilled  beyond 
expression  at  beginning  the  effort  toward 
realizing  a  farm  boy's  ambition.  I  feel  hum- 
ble and  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  this 
request  of  the  citizens  of  my  native  State. 
I  hope,  and  I  am  sure  you  will,  understand 
this. 

Already  you  have  sent  me  to  the  State 
legislature  and  to  the  Congress.  The  record 
of  my  legislative  activities  Is  there  for  study. 
I  do  not  pret-nd  It  is  perfect,  but  It  Is  upon 
this  background  of  coming  to  grips  with  txDth 
State  and  National  problems  that  my  can- 
didacy is  projected.  I  would  have  planned 
it  that  way.  too.  if  by  determined  design  I 
had  set  out  to  be  Obvemor  of  Kansas. 

I  feel  certain  that  ihe  governor  of  any  State 
In  these  recent  times  faces  not  only  the  tra- 
ditional legislative  problems  but  of  necessity 
he  must  be  familiar  with  the  constant  en- 
croachment of  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  rights  of  the  States.  Federal  bureaucracy, 
controls,  and  regimentation  have  grown  out 
of  all  bounds. 

Today,  one-fourth  of  every  dollar  of  cur 
Income  flies  to  Washington  as  taxes.  This 
tribute  to  what  Is  fast  becoming  an  oppres- 
sive political  machine  will  require  our  ut- 
most skill  to  reduce. 

Knowing  that  all  Kansas  breathes  the  air 
of  freedom.  I  know  that  I.  as  your  governor, 
could  say  to  all  Federal  officials  who  would 
trample  upon  our  rights  as  a  State  and  as 
citizens.  "You  stick  to  your  Constitution;  I'll 
stick  to  mine  and  we'll  get  along  fine." 

Fortunately  this  conflict  Isn't  even  a  party 
Issue  In  Kansas.  My  Democratic  friends  tell 
me  they  are  as  apprehensive  of  big  govern- 
ment as  I  am.  They  also  fear  that  the  na- 
tional administration  has  been  captured  by 
a  radical  minority  who  are  willing  to  bypiiss 
the  Constitution. 

Th  8  minority  would  socialize  America, 
preaches  communism  under  other  titles,  and 
seeks  to  divide  us  by  class  hatreds.  It  has 
rooted  on  cur  seaboards;  has  footholds  in 
our  Congress  and  high  offices.  It  has  wealth 
and  power;  a  voice  In  press  and  radio.  Its 
vehicle  Is  propaganda,  and  It  has  access  to 
many  channels  of  Government  publicity. 

And  so  I  do  not  blame  my  Democr«ttc 
friends  In  Kansas  for  their  apprehension  nnd 
their  reluctance  to  vote  their  own  party  ticket 
for  fear  of  their  national  party  leadership. 
We  offer  them  end  welcome  them  to  the 
safety  of  the  Republican  vote  until  our  plague 
of  Red  termites  Is  exterminated.  I  wish  It 
were  otherwise  and  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  could  discuss  Issues  In  proper  pub- 
lic debate  without  this  specter  of  Old  World 
hates  haunting  us. 

Stripped  cf  Its  clever  sales  talk,  you  can 
put  It  down  that  the  radical  movement  Is 
simply  the  economic  opportunism  of  rabble 
rousers.  They  are  Americans  by  name  only, 
wanting  to  divide  up  our  hard -won  fruits  of 
labor — without  the  labor. 

Their  boast  has  been  that  they  would  "force 
America  to  spend  itself  into  bankruptcy." 
As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  Congress.  I  should  warn  you  that 
in  this  respect  they  are  much  nearer  to  suc- 
cess than  most  of  us  realize.  Ref>eatedly, 
since  war's  end,  I  have  tried  to  install  an 
automatic  celling  on  the  Federal  debt  to  keep 
an  absolute  limit  on  Federal  spending,  only 
to  be  blocked  by  New  Deal  leadership. 

We  must  not  let  big  government  throttle 
our  destinies  as  men.  We  cannot  build 
houses  and  grow  food  by  votes  alone. 
Neither  can  you  trade  freedom  for  security. 
If  each  of  us  were  obliged  to  toll  as  directed 
by  some  bureaucrat,  where  would  we  get  the 
sclentiflc  progress  that  comes  from  free 
thinkers  and  free  men— the  progress  that 
makes  our  civilization  and  defends  It  with 
the  best  airplanes,  tanks,  bombs,  and  the  best 


soldiers  in  the  world.    That  is  the  way  to  lose 
secxu-lty;  the  sure  read  to  serfdom. 

I  say  we  Kansans  like  to  travel  the  way  of 
free  enterprise  and  freedom  of  action.  We 
know  It  Isn't  the  read  to  regimentation  and 
controlled  economy.  So.  let's  waste  no  op- 
portunities In  Kansas.  Let's  plan  and  build 
ahead— bigger  and  better  schools  anc! 
churches;  raise  more  and  better  wheat  and 
meat,  dig  more  coal,  pump  more  oil — let's  live 
and  be  free  in  the  manner  God  Almighty 
Intended.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  Kansas 
can. 

1.    VETXRANS    AND    TOtTTH 

Somehow  I  am  not  too  worried  about  older 
folks  being  carried  away  with  newfangled 
"isms"  But  remembering  my  own  venture- 
some and  inquisitive  youth.  I  am  determined 
that  our  American  plan  of  living  gets  at  least 
an  even  break  by  comparison  In  the  minds  of 
Kansas  young  people. 

Ours  always  has  been  a  state  of  young 
Ideals  and  progress.  Family  life  is  the  heart 
of  Kansas.  Generally  our  personal  ambitions 
are  wrapped  up  In  our  early  youth.  We  all 
want  a  State  where  our  children  will  be 
happy,  will  remain  near  us.  and  wlU 
prosper. 

In  the  decade  1930-40.  our  population  de- 
clined nearly  82,000.  Census  estimates  say 
our  civilian  population  In  Kansas  declined 
less  than  75.000  between  1940  and  1945.  As 
the  State  furnished  over  215.000  men  and 
women  for  military  service  during  tills 
period,  we  nctually  gained  about  150.000. 

As  Governor,  my  prime  concern  would  be 
a  State  economy  that  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  our  youth  and  a  State  educa- 
tional system  that  will  support  It. 

We  must  act  quickly  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  talents  and  the  manpower  of  our  re- 
turned veterans.  This  Is  no  concession:  It  li 
an  opportunity.  Every  Kansan  will  Insist  on 
taking  care  of  the  veterans  without  stint. 
Our  veterans  have  earned  and  must  be  given 
the  prior  rights  to  finish  delayed  educations 
and  to  resume  careers  and  Jot».  Let  us  re- 
move every  hindrance  possible. 

In  many  ways  I  envy  the  advantages  of  the 
Kansas  boys  and  girls  tcday.  Life  today  is 
much  more  Interesting  and  filled  with  mere 
wonders  than  ever  before.  But  It  Is  more 
hurried  and  crowded  with  an  avalanche  of 
parental  problems.  In  the  midst  of  these 
great  new  advantages  nnd  attainments  th« 
Nation  at  large  has  its  most  serious  problems 
with  Juvenile  delinquencies. 

The  building  of  schools  and  stalling  them 
with  teachers  does  not  alone  provide  for  cur 
future  as  a  State.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  there  must  be  psrenUl  responsibility 
and  care,  and  beyond  that,  wbolesome  social 
contacts. 

The  splendid  proRrams  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts.  Csmpflre  Girls.  YM  and  YW. 
the  4-H  Clubs,  and  similar  organizations  mtut 
be  encouraged.  The  help  and  study  of  all 
responsible  organizations  Is  solicited. 

n  Acaicrn-TTTKi  and  industry 

So  that  our  youth  can  grasp  the  vision  of 
our  future  development  and  thereby  grow  In 
the  pride  of  our  statehood,  the  forces  of 
agriculture  and  Industry  which  underlie 
our  State's  economic  life  must  expand. 

The  mechanization  of  our  farms  Is  steadily 
reducing  the  number  of  man-hours  required 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  gallon  of 
milk.  It  also  Is  reducing  our  fatigue  and  In- 
creasing our  leisure.  This  Is  progress,  and  I 
would  have  It  no  other  way.  But  It  does  pose 
the  problem  of  a  decrease  In  employment  In 
agriculture  even  though  our  agricultural  out- 
put continues  to  Increase.  Farms  are  larger; 
Jobs  are  fewer. 

What's  ahead? 

Our  State  has,  or  can  have,  the  best  labo- 
ratories, researchists,  surveys,  and  planning 
commissions.  Many  of  these  are  alreadrweU- 
founded  and  functioning  at  the  capltol.  in 
our  State  schools,  and  in  private  industry. 
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Many    new    frontiers    already    are    charted. 
Let's  count  a  few  of  our  opportunities. 

Our  cereal  wealth  still  Is  largely  unproc- 
essed before  it  leaves  the  State.  Most  of 
our  meat  leaves  Kansas  on  the  hoof. 

Our  clays  and  limestones  make  the  finest 
of  brick,  cement,  and^pottery.  Our  climate 
and  topography  are  unexcelled  for  aeronau- 
tical pursuits.  In  coal  and  petroleum  we 
have  fuel  for  thousands  of  factories. 

Count  your  blessings  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  We've 
got  the  world  at  our  doorstep.  Why  any  per- 
son, old  or  young,  should  seek  or  have  to  seek 
opportunities  outside  of  Kansas  Is  more  than 
I  can  understand. 

This  Is  the  challenge  of  our  time  to  keep 
our  children  with  us  as  our  rightful  heirs 
of  the  Kansas  prairies  and  its  free  traditions. 
The  great  expenditures  for  our  schools  and 
colleges  are  lost  to  Kansas  If  we  fall  to  pro- 
vide Job  opportunities  for  our  boys  and  girls. 
The  Kansas  Industrial  Development  Com- 
mission has  been  encouraging  the  creation  of 
Industry  lor  several  years.  It  would  be  my  In- 
tention as  governor  to  regularly  canvass  this 
activity  and  to  form  regular  conference 
groups  as  a  permanent  and  never-ending 
force  for  a  greater  State. 

It  would  seek  to  promote  capital  Invest- 
ments In  Kansas,  and  would  lay  before  the 
legislature  Its  recommendations  for  the  best 
economic  and  tax  climate  as  inducements. 
It  would  light  for  equitable  and  competitive 
transportation  facilities  and  rates. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  people  is  an 
Important   factor   in    what   makes   business 
.good  or  bud  and  clearly  what  we  need  is  more 
employment  opportunities. 

We  have  the  best,  the  healthiest  manpower 
and  brains  on  this  whole  planet.  Kansas 
flexed  Its  industrial  muscles  for  war  and  set 
production  records.  Industrial  employment 
Increased  230  percent.  Starting  from  scratch, 
|Can<w«  workers  prQved  themselves  in  training 
for  and  in  producing  for  war. 

Trades  learned  in  war  now  are  being 
changed  to  peacetime  pursuits.  We  must 
forge  ahead. 

And  here's  what  can  be  ahead  In  Kansas 
Industry  and  agriculture. 

1.  Expand  old.  create  new  industry. 

2.  Explore  and  exploit  natural  and  agri- 
cultural resources. 

3.  Chart  and  catalog  our  opportunities 
for  the  convenience  of  the  investing  public. 

4.  Promote  Kansas  through  advertising  and 
publicity. 

6.  Direct  our  educational  facilities  toward 
the  best  Interests  of  our  State. 

m.   THX    HICHW.\T    PSOGKAM 

Kansas  has  undertaken  the  biggest  road- 
building  program  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
By  the  end  of  1946,  over  $26,000,000  will  have 
been  expended  in  construction  contracts. 
About  $20,000,000  in  contracts  already  have 
been  let  for  the  building  of  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  highways. 

This  is  a  practical  farsightedness  that  has 
my  utmost  approval.  The  last  session  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature  launched  this  new  sec- 
ondary-road program.  I  assure  you  that  if 
this  program  does  not  build  farm-to-market 
roads,  the  law  will  be  changed  to  provide 
them.  Our  roads  must  lead  to  the  church, 
the  school,  and  the  market  place. 

Everyone  who  lives  in  the  present  Is  In 
favor  of  building  roads  and  does  not  object 
to  paying  for  them.  Transportation  Is  the 
key  to  progress.  But  we  expect  restilts  for 
our  money.  And  we  must  anticipate  the 
trafflc  demands  of  our  growing  State  6,  10, 
and  20  years  from  now  with  an  over-all  plan 
to  provide  a  network  of  farm-to-market  and 
feeder  highways. 

I  expect  to  vigorously  promote  a  road- 
building  program  within  the  means  of  our 
ability  to  pay. 

Coincident  with  the  development  of  our 
highway  system,  Kansas  must  continue  its 


outstanding  record  among  the  States  in  the 
safety  of  its  highways.  Our  traffic  laws  must 
be  sound;  our  city  regulations  should  be  as 
uniform  as  possible,  our  road-marking  sys- 
tem should  be  adequate.  Above  all,  the  en- 
forcement of  traffic  laws  should  provoke  co- 
operation of  our  citizens.  It  will  pay  divi- 
dends In  lives  saved  if  we  promote  and  en- 
courage u  State  safety  program. 

rv.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  RESXTBMISSION 

My  position  on  the  proposed  resubmission 
of  the  prohibition  amendment  is  well  known. 
To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding,  I 
repeat  that  the  people  of  Kansas  can  and 
will,  if  they  choose,  repeal  any  law  at  any 
time.  I  have  confidence  In  the  sound  Judg- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  Kansas. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and 
I  am  dry.  I  have  many  warm  friends  who 
are  neither,  and  we  do  not  argue  the  points. 
But  we  do  agree,  as  do  most  Kansans,  that 
intemperance  and  intolerance  are  alike,  an 
evil  in  any  government. 

But  whether  the  people  of  Kansas  decide 
that  prohibition  is  a  matter  of  personal  de- 
cision or  a  matter  of  State  law.  1  want  every- 
one to  know  that  our  State  laws  are  going 
to  be  enforced  if  you  elect  me  your  Governor. 
The  State  of  Kansas  will  not  tolerate  the 
operation  of  any  type  of  illegal  or  even  ques- 
tionable trafflc  under  the  cloak  of  Stale, 
county  or  local  office.  I  promise  Kansas  a 
regime  of  law  and  order. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  our  free-wheeling 
bureaucrats  who  think  they  can  make  up 
the  laws  as  they  go  along,  or  It  may  be  be- 
cause of  the  war.  but  I  think  all  of  us  are 
greatly  concerned  about  present  tendencies 
to  evade  law.  There  has  been  a  temptation 
to  beat  the  game  on  every  hand — such  as 
in  the  black  markets. 

It  is  almost  a  frame  of  mind,  extending 
from  the  "fix-It"  boys  of  the  corrupt  city 
machines  to  the  country  bootlegger.  Wink- 
ing at  the  law  and  special  privilege  Is  the 
dry  rot  of  democracy.  It  is  not  American; 
certainly  not  Kansan. 

The  real  America  today  looks  to  the  West 
as  its  strength  and  its  salvation  whence 
must  come  a  real  regeneration  from  the 
grassroots.  The  call  is  for  men  of  courage, 
character  and  self-discipline.  Respect  for 
law  and  enforcement  of  law  must  be  reborn — 
must  be  taught  in  homes,  schools,  churches, 
by  veteran's  groups  and  civic  organizations. 
Let  us  fill  our  churches  and  schools  first, 
then  we  need  not  worry  about  our  Jails  or 
the  safety  of  our  homes. 

As  Governor  I  would  expect  to  cooperate 
fully  with  other  law-enforcement  agencies 
such  as  the  FBI  and  those  of  other  States. 
I  wotild  hope  to  build,  with  the  counsel  of 
Federal,  State,  city,  and  county  enforcement 
officers,  a  cooperating  enforcement  organiza- 
tion, free  of  petty  rivalries.  Some  of  our 
methods  and  overlapping  Jurisdictions  per- 
haps need  reexamination  and  should  be 
studied. 

V.   EDUCATION 

The  war's  shifting  of  populations  has  con- 
siderably dislocated  our  plans  for  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  Under  these  chang- 
ing conditions,  it  Is  no  longer  as  true  as  it 
should  be  that  our  educational  system  pre- 
sents equal  opportunities  to  all. 

Some  school  districts  have  been  depopu- 
lated; others  are  overcrowded. 

In  1945,  after  considerable  study,  the 
Kansas  Legislature  passed  the  school  re- 
organization law.  It  sought  to  balance  the 
Inequities  of  the  system,  and  I  believe  every- 
one win  agree  that  such  provisions  were 
needed  by  many  school  districts. 

There  have  been  some  objections  to  the 
law — valid  objections — but  I  do  not  believe 
it  should  be  repealed.  Rather,  it  should  be 
amended  to  meet  valid  objections  or  to  make 
It  practical  and  operative  in  the  respects  it 
Is  not. 


In  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  we 
must,  as  I  have  said,  make  available  courses 
and  accommodations  for  our  returned  vet- 
erans seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  bene-  j 
fits  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  We  cannot 
afford  to  do  less. 

Above  all.  I  would  here  pay  tribute  to 
Kansas'  splendid  group  of  teachers.  Al- 
though often  underpaid,  they  have  con- 
tinued devotedly  and  unselfishly  In  their  pro- 
fessions during  these  past  difficult  years.  We 
owe  them  our  gratitude  and  consideration. 

.    VI.   LABOR 

Industry  and  labor  are  partners  in  the  Joint 
enterprise  of  production.  In  every  reason- 
ably founded  enterprise  there  is  a  fair  wage 
and  a  fair  profit.  Management  and  labor  de- 
rive advancement  alike  from  a  better  prod- 
uct, better  processes,  and  wider  markets — and 
not  from  the  defeatist  idea  of  cutting  profits 
or  wages.  The  liberal  and  progressive  idea 
is  that  both  should  rise. 

Management  should  know  It  kills  the  life- 
blood  of  Investment  when  It  pays  niggardly 
wages.  Labor  should  know  that  it  destroy? 
employment  when  through  arbitrary  action 
it  closes  plants,  disrupts  service,  and  irritatet 
the  public. 

Responsible  management  Is  loyal  to  Its  em- 
ployees, as  are  responsible  labor  unions  loyal 
to  their  employer  and  product.  They  accept 
their  working  contracts  as  binding  as  a  note 
at  the  bank.  This  Is  only  the  test  ol 
character,  and  In  Kansas  labor  there  is  a 
wealth  of  character.  Our  State  is  proud  o^ 
its  war  record  of  friendly  relationships  be^ 
tween  management  and  labor. 

Of  course,  thjere  can  be  honest  differences 
between  them.  And  for  these  situations  and^ 
Indeed,  for  labor's  continued  advancement, 
labor  has  Its  hard-won  right  of  collective; 
bargaining.  The  State's  Interest  is  the  pub- 
lic's Interest,  and  as  Governor  I  would  expect 
to  protect  that  Interest  against  any  reckless 
action  by  either  management  or  leaders  of 
labor.  But  as  this  State  embarks  on  what 
should  be  its  glorious  era  of  expansion  and 
prosperity,  I  urge  that  both  these  elements 
of  industry  consider  seriously  the  long-range 
gains  at  stake  rather  than  Immediate  profits;. 
I  expect  to  devote  my  every  effort  to  the 
continuation  of  our  State's  fine  labor  record. 
Indeed,  the  direction  of  nearly  every  pro- 
posal I  make  today  is  with  the  fundamental 
Idea  of  creating  more  and  better  Jobs. 

\^I.  SOCIAL  SEcrcrRiTT 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Mear  s 
Committee  of  the  Congress  I  have  made  a 
thorough  study  of  social  security  and  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  all  sides  of  tYe 
question  as  presented  to  the  committee  In 
both  public  and  closed  hearings. 

Social  security  Is  emerging  from  Infancy 
and  I  believe  that  Its  proper  growth  will  cor- 
rect many  of  the  inequities  now  apparent. 
The  present  act  Is  unfair  to  many  of  our 
citizens.  Congress  Is  now  studying  these  in- 
equities and  I  am  confident  changes  will  be 
made  that  will  be  helpful  to  those  In  declin- 
ing years. 

There  Is  one  outstanding  inequity  with 
social  security  for  which  a  remedy  must  be 
found.  That  Inequity  Is  that  moneys  pa  d 
out  of  the  fund  have  gone  to  the  highly  In- 
dustrallzed  sections  of  the  country  at  the 
rate  of  $4  per  capita,  whereas  In  the  agricul- 
tural Midwest  the  payments  have  averaged 
only  $1  per  capita. 

This  inequity  is  more  serious  when  ycu 
consider  that  the  social-security  tax  is  add(d 
to  the  prl<%  of  articles  sold.  When  you  buy 
tractors,  combines,  trucks,  and  oUier  a:*- 
ticles  with  which  to  produce  to  feed  tlie 
people  of  this  Nation — and  now  the  world — 
you  pay  that  added  tax  cost  for  the  benefit 
of  people  of  other  sections. 

State  government  must  make  its  positlcn 
known  and  felt  in  national  legislation  which 
affects  people  of  the  State,  and  I  shall  exer- 
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else  the  prerogative  of  the  office  of  governor 
to  make  known  the  position  of  Kansas  on 
Federal  legislation  which  affects  the  people 
of  Kansas. 

Vm.   AVIATIOK       • 

In  aviation,  too,  our  State  has  a  boundless 
opportunity  to  advance.  We  are  the  center 
of  the  United  States;  the  crossroads  of  the 
compass  points  are  between  our  greatest 
cities.  We  have  pioneered  In  aviation  and 
greatly  expanded  that  Industry  under  the 
lmi>etus  of  our  air  defense.  We  must  hold 
and  forward  this  preeminence  in  the  air  In- 
dustry. 

During  the  war.  the  Army  and  Navy  estab- 
lished 41  airports  within  the  State.  Nine- 
teen of  them  have  now  been  declared  sur- 
plus. It  is  important  that  we  take  advan- 
tage of  this  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Congress  recently  enacted  Federal  legls- 
tlon  for  the  construction  of  airports  In  coop- 
eration with  the  States  and  municipalities. 
To  obtain  this  benefit,  Kansas  must  pass  ad- 
ditional laws  and  I  am  heartily  In  favor  of 
early  action. 

It  is  my  intention  to  cooperate  fully  with 
those  familiar  and  interested  in  the  expan- 
sion of  our  aviation  program.  Just  as  I  have 
as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

nC.    STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

As  Governor,  I  would  ask  the  authorities 
In  charge  of  our  excellent  educational,  chari- 
table, and  penal  institutions  to  submit  plans 
and  recommendations  compatible  with  the 
modernization  and  maintenance  of  their 
facilities. 

This  program  necessarily  was  delayed  dur- 
ing the  war  years,  and  It  Is  only  good  business 
now  to  repair,  rebuild,  and  construct  new 
buildings  where  needed. 

Now  I  do  not  delude  myself  nor  attempt 
to  tell  you  that  in  these  nine  points  are  all 
the  answers.  As  the  campaign  progresses  I 
expect  to  expand  this  outline. 

One  thing  I  do  know — If  we  have  a  work- 
ing, prosperous  Kansas,  our  problems  will  be 
few.  We  have  the  means,  the  will,  and  the 
courage.  The  main  idea  is  to  build,  expand, 
and  grow 

Kansas  can  and  will. 

I  thank  you. 
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HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 


OF  MONTANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14.  1946 

Mr.  DEWART.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 
BiixiNcs,  Mont..  June  11,  1946. 

Dea*  Ooncressman:  Last  week  I  took  a  2- 
day  trip  to  West  Yellowstone  through  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  main  loop  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

Nature  was  as  glorious  as  ever.  Perfectly 
oblivious  to  restraining  war  directives  1  year 
after  the  war  ended.  United  States  bureau 
misleading  production  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda, labor  arrogance  and  Its  mishandling. 
OPA  regulated  inflation  through  scarcity  and 
W5^t.  Congress'  heslUncy  to  act  in  positive 
and  forthright  fashion  to  end  the  war  offi- 
cially and  return  the  people  they  represent  to 
a  state  of  comparative  Individual  freedom, 
thus  ending  the  bondage  which  was  created 
as  part  of  the  wln-the-war  fervor. 

I  say,  nature  was  at  her  best  in  the  park. 
Unfortimately.  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 


Industrial  production.  Federal  publicists  tell 
me  through  radio  and  press,  I  could  not  re- 
cord this  natural  splendor  and  vivid  coloring 
becaxise  It  is  Just  impossible  to  purchase  color 
film.  I  tried  in  every  town  between  BUllngs 
and  West  Yellowstone.  We  were  told  during 
the  war  the  material  was  used  by  the  serv- 
ices. But  the  war  was  over  to  the  average 
la3m[ian  Just  short  of  a  year  ago.  And  the 
film  shortage  is  more  acute  In  1946  than  in 
1944.  This  in  spite  of  CPA,  OPA.  and  state- 
ments of  their  superior  officials  to  the  con- 
trary. I  am  sure  fed  up  with  Federal  officials 
telling  me  otherwise  at  a  cost  of  $74,000,000 
annually  to  the  Nation. 

Well,  let  me  again  get  back  to  the  logical 
development  of  my  story  and  assure  you  the 
Inspiring  natural  wonders  and  majestic 
scenic  splendor  of  the  park  Is  as  It  was  al- 
ways. Man  as  yet.  thank  God.  has  not  under- 
taken to  plan  the  lives  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
nor  to  regulate  its  daily  habits.  The  moose, 
elk.  antelope,  Canadian  geese,  and  trumpeter 
swans  we  saw  were  as  always  pictured.  This 
is  about  the  only  experience  on  the  trip 
which  was  what  we  ordinarily  consider  nor- 
mal living  and  custom  out  here. 

I  worked  for  several  hours  In  a  conference 
attended  by  folks  from  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and 
Montana  in  the  park  area,  all  of  whom  could 
be  called  experts  in  handling  summer  tourist 
travel.  We  were  all  agreed  the  outlook  is  for 
a  very  messy  and  scandalous  sltuatloi\  In  and 
around  tlie  park  unless  immediate  action  Is 
taken  to  correct  the  deficiencies.  Herewith 
are  some  of  the  Items  which  led  us  tt)  this 
conclusion : 

TRAVEL  INCREASES 

We  were  told  at  11  a.  m.  in  the  morning,  at 
the  entrance,  all  available  sleeping  accommo- 
dations in  the  park  were  taken  for  the  day 
(sam^  the  second  day).  As  predicted  since 
1942  by  postwar  planners  and  inevitably  ac- 
cording to  American  habit,  park  travel  in 
early  June  is  almost  at  midsummer  peak. 
Tliree  hundred  and  fifty  cars  In  one  entrance 
before  10  a.  m. 

CONGRESSIONAL  INACTION  CREATES  PARK  HAZARDS 
AND    CONTtrSION 

But  what  unfortunate  conditions  are  faced 
by  these  eager  travelers?  Congress  decided 
that  all  park  employees  should  be  limited  to 
a  40-hour  workweek.  This  institution,  which 
serves  a  restless,  surgent,  movement-hungry 
public,  is  utterly  unsulted  for  a  punch-the- 
clock  system  of  public  service.  This  Congress 
could  not  have  taken  into  account,  becatise 
it  did  not  adjust  the  Budget  structure  1;o  pro- 
vide three  times  the  postwar  number  of  park 
rangers  which  must  be  done  if  the  park  is  to 
handle  the  Job  at  40  hours  per  man  at  a  time 
when  everybody  predicted  the  greatest  travel 
■  year  of  all  time. 

Therefore  Yellowstone  Park  is  forced  to 
operate  with  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  nor- 
mal prewar  staff  and  its  business  already  is 
more  than  quadrupled. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  apparently  normal 
to  Washington  thinking,  that  Mr.  John  Q. 
Public  receives  the  brunt  of  the  unpleasant 
conditions  resulting.  Traffic  is  backed  up  at 
the  entrance  gates,  park  concessionaires  un- 
able to  secure  sufficient  help  cannot  prepare 
facilities  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demands. 
Mr.  Public,  on  a  long-deferred  and  well- 
earned  holiday,  must  rush  out  of  the  park 
to  entrance  towns  for  his  meals  and  lodging. 
An  inadequately  staffed  park  is  not  able  to 
police  traffic  for  safety,  accident  hazards  are 
multiplying  on  roads  on  which  normal  main- 
tenance has  been  deferred  since  1941  and 
for  which  new  appropriations,  proposed  in 
Congress,  are  InsufHcient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  public  safety  and  conven- 
ience. 

The  40-hour  week,  insufficient  appropria- 
tions, abnormally  increased  travel,  and  in- 
sufficient help  and  accommodations  at  tbia 
early  date  are  creating  a  most  undesirable 
condition.  We  commend  to  the  Congress 
some  immediate  and  substantial  action  be- 


fore mid -season  demands  create  a  sensation 
because  of  failure  to  correct  these  deficien- 
cies. 

THE  PRODUCTION  PLENTY  18  «XPLO«B» 

As  we  traveled  through  this  great  live- 
stock producing  area  between  Billings,  Liv- 
ingston, and  Gardiner  we  marveled  at  the 
number  of  Juicy  steaks  and  lamb  chops  on 
the  hoof  that  were  to  be  seen:  greater  in 
numbers  than  at  any  time  in  my  experience. 
People  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money  and 
the  desire  to  buy  meat — which  is  considered 
necessary  to  an  optimtim  diet — but  some- 
thing is  certainly  Interfering  with  the  nor- 
mal American  way  of  doing. 

Restaurants  in  Gardiner,  West  Yellow- 
stone, are  forced  to  dose  parts  of  days  be- 
cause of  food-stock  shortages.  These  people 
turn  to  Boseman  and  Livingston  for  fresh 
stocks  of  meat,  but  it  is  not  to  be  had.  Park 
restaurants  cannot  open  because  they  can- 
not get  meat.  I  saw  a  queue  in  Livingston 
of  housewives  waiting  hopefuUy  for  a  meat 
market  to  open — but  there  was  no  meat. 
And  please  remember,  the  increased  popula- 
tion In  this  area  visiting  the  park  is  far  from 
Its  peak  in  volume. 

I  went  shopping  for  some  clothes  to  get 
my  mind  off  the  pitiful  scarcity  of  food.  I 
have  visited  every  store  in  the  towns  between 
Cody  and  Powell,  Wyo.,  Billings — Livingston, 
seeking  a  pair  of  frontier  pants.  There  is 
not  a  pair  to  be  had  although  in  prewar  days 
thousands  of  pairs  were  stocked  and  sold 
annually.  They  are  worn  in  this  region  in 
place  of  the  "city  slicker"  slacks.  But  some- 
how the  war  planning  has  dislocated  the 
system  which  produced  and  distributed  these 
pants.  Not  a  luxury  Item,  but  a  standard 
daily  necessity.  Jeans  or  levls  are  in  the 
same  category — we  can't  get  them. 

I  tried  to  buy  the  wool  shirts  commonly 
worn  by  stockmen  In  this  region.  None  to  be 
had.  They,  like  the  frontier  pants,  are  every- 
day apparel  and  are  commonly  stocked  and 
sold  in  quantities  at  all  stores. 

I  can't  believe  these  abnormalities  are  due 
entirely  to  war  aftermath.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  fear  attitude  which  continued  the  de- 
pression of  the  early  thirties  unnecessarily. 
Only  this  time  the  fear,  or  something  like 
it,  is  in  Washington  among  those  who  are 
expected  to  give  courageous  leadership  in 
steering  the  Nation's  course.  Actually  some 
of  these  fear  motivated  leaders  using  Federal 
funds  are  trying  by  press  and  radio  to  com- 
municate this  fear  complex  to  the  Nation. 

Sure  think  It  Is  time  for  those  Washington 
representatives  who  do  recognize  these  facts 
to  inunortallze  themselves  and  lead  Contfess 
to  do  those  chores  it  knows  must  be  done 
to  right  this  topsy-turvy  Nation  and  get  It 
on  a  peacetime  basis. 

Hope  you  have  read  this  far. 
Sincerely, 

H.   BXTCK, 

Secretary-Manager , 
Btllfn^s  Commercial  Club. 


The  Af  e  of  "HniiseUzation'' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1946 
Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  28. 
1946,  at  the  Shrine  Mosque  In  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing a  meeting  of  more  than  3,000  people 
sponsored  by  the  Republican  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Ck)ngres- 
sional  Districts. 
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Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, the  address  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  voters  of  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Congressional  Districts  In  Missouri, 
mends  from  all  over  the  State.  I  am  sure 
^e  all  feel  greatly  pleased  and  highly  hon- 
ored to  have  with  us  tonight  an  able  legls- 
Utor,  an  efficient  organizer,  a  brr.ve  and 
much-decorated  soldier  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can, ray  good  personal  friend,  cur  new  na- 
tional Republican  chairman,  who  will  b«  In- 
troduced at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
by  my  colleague,  your  own  faithful  and  fear- 
less Representative.  Hon.  Makion  T.  BENNrrr. 
To  each  and  all  of  you  who  have  cooperated 
and  worked  so  hard  together  to  make  this 
meeting  a  success  I  want  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal thanks. 

America  emerged  victorious  from  the  two 
most  cruel,  brutal,  and  destructive  wars  In 
human  history.  The  war  In  Europe  and  the 
war  m  Asia  cost  us  more  than  a  million 
casualties  and  left  us  with  a  Federal  debt  of 
♦275.000.000,000.  Our  sacrifices  are  not  yet 
ended  and  many  of  our  problems  were  not 
solved  by  victory  In  combat. 

Every  sane  person  knows  that  the  after- 
math or  backwash  of  war  la  as  bad  and  some- 
times even  worse  than  war  Itself.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  blow  the  brains  of  millions  of 
men  Into  the  mud  and  to  blow  up  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  the  worlds  wealth  In 
smoke  and  powder  without  every  nation 
engaged  In  the  conflict,  and  even  those  that 
fortunately  malnUined  neutrality,  suffering 
serious  political  upheaval,  social  cbaoe.  and 
economic  dislocation. 

War  pulls  nations  and  peoples  up  by  the 
rcoU  and  disorganizes  all  their  lives.  The 
problem  of  readjustment  for  Individuals  and 
nations  Is  a  stupendous  one. 

In  the  wake  of  war  follow  hunger,  star- 
vation, pestilence,  and  often  revolution. 

Most  of  the  worries  of  the  generals  and 
admirals  ended  with  victory  over  Italy.  Ger- 
many, and  Japan,  but  the  troubles  of  states- 
men and  headaches  of  Congressmen  Jxist 
began. 

Never  before  In  our  history  were  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  American  Congress  con- 
fronted with  so  many  complex,  difficult,  and 
baffling  problems  as  they  are  today.  Demo- 
bilization, reconversion,  management  and 
labor  disputes,  strikes,  revision  of  taxation, 
control  of  the  atomic  bomb,  proposed  loans 
to  foreign  countries,  peacetime  military  con- 
scription, merger  of  our  armtd  forces,  dis- 
posal of  surplus  property,  priorities  In  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods,  price 
ceilUigs  on  commodities — these  ate  only  a 
few  of  the  myriad  co:nplicated  problems 
which  have  left  America  confused  and  bewil- 
dered. 

It  Is  now  over  a  year  since  Germany  imcon- 
dltlonally  surrendered  and  It  will  soon  be  a 
year  since  the  toUl  capitulation  of  Japan. 
We  have  had  4  years  of  war  and  1  year  of 
peace.     When  the  two  wars  ended  there  was 
the    biggest    pent-up    demand    for    civilian 
goods  in  our  history.     This  was  caused  by 
the  sacrifices  and  self-denials  made  by  our 
people  and  the  accumulated  shortages  during 
4  years  of  war.     We  also  had.  on  VJ-day.  not 
only  the  best  domestic  market  and  the  big- 
gest  demand   for   goods   but   the  American 
people,  because  of  extraordinarily  high  war- 
time wages   and   accuir.ulated   savings,   had 
the  greatest  purchasing  power  In  our  history. 
By  all  rules  of  the  game  we  should  have 
entered   Immediately,  or  very  shortly   after 
final  Tlctory,  upon  an  era  of  unprecedented 
production  and  unparalleled  prosperity  l)e- 
cause  both  the  demand  and  the  purchasing 
power  for  goods  were  present.    It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  many  of  our  wartime 
plants  and  Industries  began  their  reconver- 
sion  programs   long   before   the  collapse  of 
Japan. 

Th«  natural,  normal,  and  expected  pros- 
perity, however,  did  not  loUow  and  today, 


after  a  year  of  peace,  our  country  Is  bocged 
down  In  Its  reconversion  program.     Selfish- 
ness, greed,  and  strife  are  to  be  seen  on  every 
hand.     An  epidemic  of  strikes  has  brought 
about  commercial  and  industrial  paralysis. 
The  personal  confiict  between  capital  and 
labor   did   not   commence   overnight.      The 
bitter  class  hate  engendered  by  the  New  Deal 
began  with  the  sit-down  strikes  several  years 
ago.  before  the  outbreak  of  the  global  war. 
Since  1933  New  Deal  politicians  have  pam- 
pered, courted,  and  coddled  labor  In  quest  of 
votes.     We  have  sown  to  the  wind  and  are 
now  reaping  the  whirlwind.     The  broth  we 
are  new  served  has  been  simmering  for  the 
past  12  years      People  are  nov/  getting  what 
they  voted  for.     As  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat said  In  an  editorial  last  Friday:  "It  Is 
also  the  price  the  country  pays  for  White 
House  leadership  which  has  played  a  high 
and  handsome  game  of  favoritism  with  the 
unions,  started  by  Roosevelt  and  continued 
by  Truman  " 

Many  people  have  blamed  Congress  for  the 
trag:c  plight  we  are  In.    And  Congress,  par- 
tially—at least  one  branch  of  It— is  to  be 
blamed  for  It.    I  wish  to  remind  this  audience, 
and  I  wish  all  the  American  people  thorough- 
ly understood,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  different  labor  bills  only  to 
have  them  pigeonholed  and  die  In  the  United 
States  Senate  because  of  a  few  prolabor.  radi- 
cal New  Deal  Senators.    Weeks  ago  we  passed 
the  Hobbs  antlracketeerlng  bill  and  also  the 
Case  bill.    Had  these  measures  been  Immedi- 
ately accepted  by  the  S-iiate  we  would  not 
have  gone  through  all  the  turmoil  of  recent 
days     Because  of  the  Senate's  failure  to  act 
and  bscause  a  weak  and  vacillating  admin- 
istration, which  wants  most  of  all  to  keep  It- 
self In  power,  refused  to  take  a  firm  and  posi- 
tive stand,  labor  ran  wild  and  the  country 
drifted  Into  chaos. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe   In   the  right  of 
labor  to  organize.    I  believe  in  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining.     I  believe  In  the  gen- 
eral and  fundamental  right  of  labor  to  strike. 
But  the  right  to  strike  does  not  cancel  other 
rights.     I  believe  every  laborer  Is  worthy  of 
his  hire.    I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any 
selfish  minority   In   this  country   Is  greater 
than  the  American  Government  or  that  their 
Interests  should  be  placed  above  the  public 
welfare.     Every  Individual  has  the  right  to 
work  and  the  public  the  right  to  live.    I  hold 
no   brief   for   the   sins   of    Industry   In    the 
past,  but  the  pendulum  has  swung  altogether 
to  the  other  extreme  until  now  a  few.  Jtist 
a  little  handful,  a  coterie  of  high-powered 
racketeers,  many  of  them  from  the  Old  World 
who  lived  in  poverty  and  who  are  living  bet- 
ter now  than  they  could  ever  have  lived  had 
they  stayed  where  they  were  born,  are  over 
here  shaking  down  Americans  to  pay  exorbi- 
tant Initiation  fees  and  monthly  dues  to  Join 
a  union  and  stir  up  trouble  even  if  it  has  to 
be  Jurisdictional  fights. 

Following  the  fall  of  Japan  the  AFL  re- 
newed or  renegotiated  workers'  contracts 
without  stoppages  by  raising  wages  from  10 
to  15  percent.  The  CTO.  however,  began  a 
drive  for  a  30-percent  Increase  In  wages, 
chiefly  because  the  President  himself  said 
that  this  Increase  could  be  granted  without 
ir creasing  prices.  Of  course,  this  argument 
was  illogical,  erroneous,  and  unsound — if  not 
downright  silly.  In  the  hope  of  holding  the 
support  of  labor  by  making  it  such  ridiculous 
and  Impossible  promises  a  whole  series  of 
strikes  followed.  First,  the  Dnited  Automo- 
bile Workers,  next  the  steel  strike,  then  the 
coal  strike  followed  by  the  railroad  strike, 
and  now  a  threatened  maritime  strike. 

Because  the  President's  fact-finding  board 
granted  the  steel  workers  an  Increase  of  18  Vi 
cents  an  hour  in  wages,  this  encouraged  all 
the  other  groups  to  follow  suit.  The  situa- 
tion became  so  intolerable  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  rose  In  their  holy  wrath  and  de- 
manded an  end  to  the  administration's  vacil- 


lation before  we  reached  the  brink  of  rioting 
which  would  end  in  anarchy. 

Last  Prlday  night  and  again  Saturday  aH- 

ernoon  Harry  Truman  spoke  as  If  he  nf^nt 
business.    Let   us   hope    and    pray   that    he 
sunds  firm.    No  doubt  he  had  heard  frcm 
the  people  back  home  because  his  smile  had 
disappeared  and  there  was  no  grin    thank 
goodness,    on    his    face.    An    overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  and  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  regardless  of  politics,  approved 
most  of  what  he  said.    Our  fellow  Mlsscu- 
rlan  was  facing  a  crisis,  as  was  the  wuole 
country  but  it  was  for  the  most  part  brought 
on  by  his  own  policy  and  of  his  predecessor's. 
Because  of  the  tragic  position  In  which  tte 
Nation    found    Itself    the    President    recom- 
mended drastic  legislation,  harsher  than  any 
we  ever  passed,  even  In  time  of  war.    In  a  fit 
of    hysteria   the    House    of    Representatives 
passed  It  immediately  with  little  debate  or 
consideration  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  Is  fortunate  that  the  Senate  waited  a  day 
or  two  for  the  atmosphere  to  clear  and  tem- 
pers  to  cool   when   the   extreme   legislation 
could  be  considered  more  calmly  and   rea- 
sonably. 

No  one,  in  or  out  of  Congress,  has  more 
deplored  or  opposed  work  stoppages,  strikes 
and  lock-outs  than  have  I;  however.  I  fear 
that  the  conscriptlve  and  injunctive  pro- 
visions of  the  emergency  legislation  Jtist 
passed  by  the  House,  which  would  give  new 
and  extreme  power  over  labor  Is  really  moving 
In  totalitarian  direction  and  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  similar  legislation  to  increase 
Government  power  over  capital  and  busi- 
ness. This,  of  course,  would  destroy  our 
free  economy.     No  more  Republic! 

To  be  sure  there  are  a  few  buccaneers  In 
business  and  certain  racketeers  In  labor  who 
have  put  their  own  Individual  welfare  abcve 
the  Nation's  and  who  have  sought  personal 
gains  and  private  profits  Instead  of  promot- 
ing the  general  welfare.  Of  course,  these 
Individuals  are  despicable  and  deserve  only 
the  contempt  of  all  true  Americans.  They 
should  be  and  could  be  properly  punished  un- 
der existing  law  If  this  administration  would 
carry  out  the  mandates  of  Congress.  A 
blanket  delegation  of  powers  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality should  never  be  granted  any 
one  nan.  In  war  or  peace. 

Jeremiah  S.  Black,  In  his  time  the  leader 
of  the  American  bar,  said:  "It  is  precisely  In 
a  time  of  war  and  civil  commotion  that  we 
should  double  the  guards  upon  the  Con- 
stitution. •  •  •  When  the  Mississippi 
shrinks  within  Its  natural  channel  and 
creeps  lazily  along  the  bottom,  the  Inhabl-  , 
tants  of  the  adjoining  shore  have  no  need 
of  a  dike  to  save  them  from  Inundation. 
But  when  the  booming  flood  comes  down 
from  above,  and  swells  into  a  volume  which 
rises  high  above  the  plain  on  either  side,  then 
a  crevasse  In  the  levee  becomes  a  most  serious 
thing.  So,  In  peaceable  and  quiet  times,  our 
legal  rights  are  In  little  danger  of  being  over- 
borne; but  when  the  wave  of  arbitrary  power 
lashes  Itself  Into  violence  and  rage,  and  goes 
surging  up  against  the  barriers  which  were 
made  to  confine  It,  then  we  need  the  whole 
strength  of  an  unbroken  Constitution  to  save 
us  from  destruction." 

Most  employers  and  employees  are  honest 
and  patriotic  Americans.  They  did  a  mar- 
velous Job  during  the  war  and  many  of  them 
gave  their  sons,  daughters,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands to  the  victory  we  won.  Their  blood, 
as  well  as  their  hands  were  In  the  war  and  the 
majority  should  be  given  credit  for  their  in- 
telligence and  patrlotlsrri. 

Perhaps  we  need  some  additional  legisla- 
tion, but  what  we  need  most  Is  not  more  leg- 
islation but  some  honest,  efficient,  and  fear- 
less administration.  The  crisis  developed  was 
due.  not  to  a  deficiency  of  laws,  but  the  fail- 
ure of  the  administration  of  existing  laws 
and  political  favoritism  In  Government. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  1  believe  now. 
as  I  have  always  believed,  that  labor  unions 
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should  be  incorporated,  held  liable  for  dam- 
ages, and  made  responsible  for  their  acts  th* 
same  as  any  corporation.  Union  leaders  also 
should  be  compelled  to  give  an  accounting 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
moneys. 

Violence  should  be  outlawed  and  goon 
squads  abolished.  '  Labor  unions,  the  same 
as  worporatlons,  likewise  should  be  prohibited 
from  making  political  contributions.  In 
other  words,  fairness  and  Justice  should  be 
dealt  alike  to  all.  Management  and  labor  are 
partners  in  an  enterprise.  Contracts  should 
be  binding  upon  both.  Every  player  should 
abide  by  the  rules  of  the  game  and  we  should 
not  have  one  set  of  rules  for  one  club  and  . 
another  set  for  the  other.  The  sauce  that  is 
good  for  the  goose  Is  also  good  for  the  gander. 
Having  said  this,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
we  should  not  allow  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  to  carry  us  to  an  opposite  extreme 
in  correcting  an  evil  condition.  Now  is  a 
time  for  management  to  act  more  intelli- 
gently than  certain  leaders  of  labor.  I.  along 
with  many  other  genuine  friends  of  labor, 
have  warned  them  time  and  again  during 
the  past  14  years  that  unless  the  unions  set 
their  own  house  In  order  and  be  reasonable 
and  fair  in  their  demands,  labor  would  lose 
many  of  the  gains  It  has  won  during  the  past 
half  century. 

This  Is  an  hour  in  which  we  must  exercise 
tolerance  and  understanding,  realizing  that 
we  must  live  and  get  along  with  each  other. 
Of  course,  the  radical  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  President  Is  to  be  temporary, 
to  continue  for  only  6  months  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  as  proclaimed  by  the 
President.  However  wisely  he  might  use  It, 
the  vast  power  granted  him  Is  more  than 
any  good  man  should  want  and  more  than 
any  bad  man  should  have. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  permanent  legis- 
lation can  be  written  which  will  deal  out 
impartial  Justice  to  all  and  which  will  pre- 
vent strikes  In  the  future.  History  has 
proved,  and  experience  has  shown,  that  free 
labor  has  been  and  is  always  more  efficient 
and  productive  than  forced  labor.  You  can't 
dig  coal  with  a  bayonet  or  run  a  train  with 
a  shotgun.  With  all  our  faults,  mistakes, 
strikes,  and  bad  management  we  have  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  American  free 
labor  can  and  has  out-produced  the  slave 
labor  of  Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy  com- 
bined. The  miracle  of  this  modern  age  is 
the  industrial  output  and  productive  ca- 
pacity of  America. 

We  do  not  want  to  raise  up  a  Hitler  In 
America  after  getting  rid  of  one  abroad.  We 
are  not  going  to  abandon  the  freedom  for 
which  our  men  and  women  fought  and  for 
which  many  died.  We  are  not  going  to  adopt 
any  Fascist  system  which  we  paid  so  much 
In  blood  and  treasure  to  destroy. 

Democracy  has  not  failed  and  we  do  not 
have  to  resort  to  conscription.  Man  might 
be  forced,  under  the  threat  of  severe  pen- 
alty, to  enter  a  factory  but  he  cannot  be 
forced  to  work  without  costing  us  twice  the 
effort  we  could  get  out  of  him.  Place  a 
drafted  worker  alongside  a  voluntary  worker 
on  the  assembly  line  and  you  will  weaken 
the  morale  of  both.  It  Is  Impossible  to  legis- 
late patriotism.  Industry,  or  morality.  The 
Iron  hand  of  Government  must  not  place 
a  halter  around  the  necks  of  the  American 
people,  either  employer  or  employee,  and  re- 
duce them  to  penal  servitude.  It  is  going 
pretty  far  when  the  Federal  Government 
confiscates  all  profits  of  a  private  enterprise 
and  places  them  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  What  we  need  in  this  dark 
hour  is  more  Internal  conviction  and  less 
external  compulsion.  Most  of  all  we  need  a 
moral  regeneration  and  a  spiritual  awakening. 
Let  us  forever  keep  America  a  land  where 
every  man  can  walk  the  earth  his  own  king, 
the  equal  lord  of  every  other  man,  to  go  his 
own  way,  work  out  his  own  will,  weave  Into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  magic  days  tha 


dreams  that  haunt,  the  duties  that  inspire 
and  urge  him  on. 

Otir  people  are  being  regimented  by  New 
Deal  politicians  in  Washington  who  want  to 
maintain  indefinitely  wartime  controls. 
They  are  more  Interested  in  retaining  their 
autocratic  power  than  they  are  in  setting 
the  people  free.  The  infinite  red  tape  and 
volumlnotis,  intricate,  and  contradictory 
rules  and  regulations  by  an  overgrown,  ar- 
rogant, and  arbitrary  bureaucracy  has  stifled 
Initiative  and  enterprise,  cut  down  effort 
and  production,  and  retarded  reconversion 
and  recovery. 

Today  In  this  land  of  plenty  we  are  faced 
with  scarcity.  One  cannot  find  butter.  It  la 
hard  to  get  meat,  the  shelves  of  our  dry- 
goods  stores  and  hardware  stores  are  empty. 
We  still  have  raw  materials  In  this  country 
and  the  tools  and  skilled  labor  to  produce 
goods,  but  both  OP  A  and  CPA,  by  their  arti- 
ficial controls,  have  reduced  output.  By  in- 
creasing wages  and  costs  and  by  freezing 
price  .ceilings,  more  than  a  million  small 
businesses  have  been  liquidated  in  the  past 
2  or  3  years. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  Just  as 
bad.  In  1940  we  had  $6,500,000,000  in  circu- 
lation—money not  in  banks.  Today  we  have 
$26,500,000,000  in  circulation,  or  more  than 
four  times  as  much  than  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  But  what  will  your  dollar  buy? 
Men  and  nations  are  not  made  rich  by  print- 
ing money.  We  have  plenty  of  money  but 
no  goods.  In  fact,  money  is  about  the 
cheapest  thing  we  have,  but  unfortunately 
men  can  neither  eat  nor  wear  It.  Our  great- 
est need  today  Is  to  stop  printing  money  and 
begin  producing  goods,  because  money  with- 
out goods  will  drive  us  to  a  ruinous  infla- 
tion. Any  sensible  man  knows  that  a  na- 
tion Is  no  different  from  an  individual. 
Neither  one  can  live  beyond  Its  means,  nor 
spend  more  than  It  makes  without  getting 
into  serious  difficulty.  On  the  one  side  we 
need  to  expand  production;  on  the  other  to 
reduce  the  Federal  debt. 

By  creating  scarcity  and  running  our  print- 
ing presses,  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
are  Increased  and  black  markets  everywhere 
flourish.  The  Government  loses  revenue  on 
bootleg  transactions  and  the  people  pay  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  inferior  goods. 

Future  historians  will  call  this  the  age  of 
chlsellzatlon.  and  for  very  good  and  Indis- 
putable reasons.  The  OPA  has  made  chis- 
elers,  cheats,  cowards,  and  crooks  out  of 
good,  loyal,  law-abiding,  honest  American 
citizens. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  disaster,  there  must  come 
an  Immediate  and  swift  flow  of  goods  which 
people  want  and  need — houses,  automobiles, 
washing  machines,  refrigerators,  radios,  elec- 
tric Irons,  men's,  women's,  and  children's 
clothing— all  of  good  quality  to  satUfy  long 
pent-up  demands. 

Competition  In  an  open  and  free  market 
win  automatically  bring  about  fair  prices. 
Congress  cannot  repeal  the  natural  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  meat  packers  and  processors,  the  dairy 
farmers — many  of  whom  are  selling  their 
herds  for  slaughter— the  sawmill  men,  the 
lumber  dealers,  the  automobile  salesmen,  the 
strawberry  growers,  the  canning  men,  the 
small-town  merchants,  and  nearly  everyone 
else  engaged  In  legitimate  private  enterprise 
have  spoken  or  written  to  me  crying  for  re- 
lief from  this  modern  Spanish  Inquisition 
that  has  exercised  tyranny  over  them  and 
that  has  destroyed  private  enterprise,  which 
has  made  this  Nation  great. 

It  Is  admitted  that  In  time  of  war,  or  as 
long  as  wartime  conditions  prevail,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  governmental  control,  espe- 
cially of  some  things,  Is  not  only  necessary 
but  desirable.  However,  the  OPA  has  been 
so  clumsily  administered,  such  favoritism 
has  been  shown,  and  so  many  restrictions 
Imposed  that  vital  production  has  been  throt- 
tled.   OPA  13  nothing  more  than  NRA  in  dis- 


guise— she  is  the  same  old  political  siren 
dressed  up  in  gingham  instead  of  calloo. 
Her  aims  and  methods,  however,  are  much 
the  same. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  in  this  great  Nation 
which  produced  planes,  ships,  tanks,  guns, 
and  the  many  other  implements  of  war,  and 
produced  the  food  and  fiber  to  feed  and 
clothe  not  only  the  12,000,000  men  in  our 
armed^ervlces  but  most  of  our  Allies  as  well, 
we  now  find  It  next  to  impossible  to  buy 
not  only  the  luxuries  but  many  of  the  most 
needed  things  in  our  businesses  and  daily 
lives. 

The  miner,  the  farmer,  the  poor  manual 
laborer  cannot  buy  cheap  work  clothes,  over- 
alls, cotton  shirts,  or  even  underwear,  but 
the  wealthy  class  can  find  sport  shirts  though 
they  have  not  tails  to  cover  an  essential  part 
of  thehr  anatomy,  and  tlacks  though  they 
are  shoddy  and  cost  three  or  four  prices. 

The  farmer  used  to  worry  about  droughts, 
dust  storms,  grasshoppers,  boll  weevils,  com 
borers,  hall,  erosion,  farm  prices,  mortgages, 
and  floods,  but  today  he  worries  about  get- 
ting machinery  that  he  can't  find,  about  labor 
shortages  that  he  cannot  All,  about  clothing 
which  he  cannot  buy,  and  the  lack  of  mate- 
rial to  repair  his  houses  and  barns.  The 
farmer  wants  not  only  the  ability  to  buy 
but  also  the  products  available  for  purchase. 
If  a  farmer  had  $100  in  his  pocket  and 
bananas  were  10  cents  a  dozen,  it  wotild  do 
him  no  good  unless  there  were  bananas  to 
buy.  It  does  not  help  that  the  celling  has 
been  kept  on  low-priced  house  dresses  it 
those  dresses  can't  be  found  on  the  shelves 
of  stores.  The  richest  farmer  in  any  commu- 
nity can't  save  his  crop  xmless  there  is  a 
combine  that  he  can  buy.  High  lines  by  the 
front  door  do  not  help  much  if  appliances 
and  wire  can't  be  found. 

America  occupies  about  6  percent  of  the 
world's  surface  and  has  only  7  percent  of  the 
world's  people.  Yet  that  7  percent  consumed, 
before  the  war.  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
silk.  60  percent  of  the  world's  rubber,  and 
half  the  world's  coffee. 

We  have  half  of  the  world's  telephones, 
one- third  of  the  world's  railroad  mileage, 
one-third  of  the  world's  Improved  highways, 
60  percent  of  the  world's  life  Insurance,  and 
80  percent  of  the  world's  automobiles. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  1  radio  for 
every  3  people;  Russia  1  for  every  90  people. 
The  American  worker  earns  twice  as  big  a 
market  basket  as  the  British  worker  tot 
the  same  amount  of  time,  three  times  the 
German  worker,  four  times  the  Italian,  and 
seven  times  the  Russian.  Yet  the  New  Deal 
upllfters  and  do-gooders  In  Washington 
would  have  us  believe  we  have  been  doing 
everything  wrong  in  America.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Tugwell,  they  would  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  make  America  over. 

No  American  claims  his  cotmtry  is  per- 
fect— and  some  things  should  be  made  over, 
but  every  true  patriot  certainly  must  believe 
that  this  Is  the  best  government  on  earth. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment any  people  have  If  they  are  free  to 
choose  It  for  themselves.  If  Russia  wants 
communism,  she  is  welcome  to  It  and  If  for 
one  moment  I  thought  her  government  bet- 
ter than  my  own  I  would  go  to  It  as  quickly 
as  I  could  get  tliere.  I  have  been  there  and 
I  know  the  individual  has  nothing  because 
the  state  has  all.  If  Great  BrlUin  wants  to 
nationalize  her  industries  It  is  all  right 
with  me,  but  I  do  not  think  the  American 
taxpayers  shoXild  be  called  upon  to  give  her 
$4,400,000,000  to  carry  on  her  experiment* 
in  state  socialism. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  with  Lincoln  I 
agree  that  if  this  Nation  la  ever  destroyed 
it  will  be  not  from  without  but  from  within. 
Edwin  Markham  years  ago  must  have  felt 
the  same  when  he  wrote: 

"I  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  undermine 
senate  and  school  and  citadel  and  shrine. 
I  fear  the  worm  of  fraud,  the  fatted  worm  of 
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vwpc:  and  an  th«  crawling  progeny  of  these. 
1  lear  the  ▼ermln  that  ahall  honeycomb  the 
walls  and  towera  of  state  In  unsiiapectlng 

hours." 

If  we  have  sense  enough  to  keep  ourselves 
strtjng  we  will  never  be  attacked  from  with- 
out not  If  we  hold  onto  our  secret  weapons. 
I  do  fear  the  vermin,  the  rats  who  are  boring 
from  within,  who  are  undermining  the  senate 
and  school  and  citadel  and  shrine.  I  fear 
men  with  alien  Ideas  and  foreign  philosophies 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
founders  of  this  Republic,  who  would  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  very  foundations  upon 
which  this  great  Government  rests. 

I  am  not  easily  scared  but  I  have  seen 
and  heard  too  much  of  thete  subversive 
activities.  We  hav«  too  many  coming  into 
Washington  on  special  trains  from  the  east 
Bide  >nd  from  the  dark  places.  They  do 
not  look  any  too  good  to  me.  They  do  not 
talk  my  language  and  Heaven  knows  I  do 
not  like  their  smell. 

The  sttlfe  of  war  has  given  way  to  the 
atrlfs  of  peace.  Those  of  us  who  have  faith 
In  economic  freedom,  in  free  individual  en- 
terprise, must  insist  that  we  ret\im  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  No  wonder  Bernard 
Baruch  recenUy  said:  •'The  whole  world  Is 
watching  us.  amazed  at  the  exhibition  of 
•  giant  who  cannot  pull  himself  together 
even  to  take  care  of  his  own  needs." 

Friends.  It  Is  high  time  that  we  stop  our 
bickering  and  settle  down  and  go  to  work. 
Monetizing  of  the  Federal  debt  must  stop. 
DeBclt  flnanclnR  cannot  forever  go  on.  Our 
gigantic  debt  must  bt  reduced  If  taxes  are  to 
be  lowered,  if  our  country  is  to  prosper.  If 
our  people  are  to  be  given  full  employment, 
and  If  we  are  to  live  In  a  Nation  of  peace 
and  plenty. 

Fellow  Americana,  tomorrow  night  in  Dll- 
nols  I  speak  not  far  away  from  the  tomb 
of  the  Great  Emancipator,  the  founder  of 
our  party.  The  next  day  Is  a  sacred  one  to 
all  Amertcans  for  on  that  day  we  memorialize 
those  men  who  fought  and  died  In  all  our 
wars  to  build  and  preserve  this  America. 
Prom  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown  to  Lake  Erie 
and  New  Orleans:  from  the  Alamo  and  San 
Jacinto  to  Gettysburg  and  Appomattox:  from 
San  Juan  and  Manilla  to  Chatteau-Thlerry 
aLd  the  Argonne:  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Ber- 
lin. Rome  and  Tokyo,  our  fellow  countrymen 
by  the  thousands  gave  their  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  In  order  that  a  Government  of. 
by  and  for  the  people  should  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 

Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  tonight  to  com- 
plete their  imflnished  task  that  all  men 
everywhere  might  enjoy  the  liberties  that 
are  ours. 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  In:  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  hla  widow,  and  for  his 
orphan— to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  oui- 
selves,  and  with  ail  nations." 


Besin  Again 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14.  1946 


Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  anybody  satisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  labor-union  bosses  and 
racketeers  have  been  performing  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years?  Have  the  strikes 
benefited  the  country?    Did  anybody,  ex- 


cept the  bosses  and  the  racketeers,  bene- 
fit from  the  steel  strike,  the  General 
Motors  strike,  the  coal  strikes,  the  rail- 
road strike,  and  the  almost  innumerable 
other  strikes  in  the  past  few  years?    It 
has  long  been  conceded  that  the  bosses 
and  the  racketeers  are  the  chief  bene- 
factors of   ".   strik?  and   tba.  perhaps 
there  would  not  be  many  strikes  If  it 
did  not  materially  help  and  make  money 
for  the  union  bosses  and  labor  racketeers. 
Certainly  strikes,  work  stoppages,  slow- 
downs, and  lock-outs  do  not  help  the 
economy  of  the  people.    Generally,  the 
public  suffers  tremendously  from  these 
eruptions.     Our    entire    eqi'iHbrium    is 
upset. 

The  rank  and  file  of  labor  usually  lose 
time  and  money  while  the  strike  is  in 
progress,  and  their  families  are  deprived 
of  the  necessities  of  life  tending  the  set- 
tlement of  the  difference^,  between  man- 
agement and  labor.  The^e  losses  in 
wages  frequently  are  not  overcome  by 
increased  payments  for  many  months 
and  sometimes  the  injury  cannot  be  re- 
paired. 

The  employers,  frequently  referred  to 
as  management,  have  their  incomes  and 
profits  cut  materially  and  their  opera- 
tions disorganized.  Consequently,  the 
public  suffers  from  loss  of  income  taxes 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  paid 
on  profits  and  the  public  suffers  in  many 
ways  as  a  result  of  discontinuance  of 
operations  and  production.  / 

The  Roosevelt  and  Truman  admin 
Istrations.  covering  the  past  13  years, 
have  been  cnaracterized  by  a  catering  to 
the  labor  racketeers  and  union  bosses. 
The  New  Deal  administration  has  passed 
many  laws  favorable  to  these  racketeers 
and  bosses,  with  slight  preference,  in 
some  Instances,  to  the  laborer.  It  has 
been  a  policy  of  appeasement,  designed 
to  get  votes  and  perpetuate  the  New 
Deal  in  power. 

Something  is  radically  wrong.  Every- 
one will  admit  that.  Labor  and  man- 
agement are  confused  beyond  words. 
The  people  are  infuriated  and  mad. 
Production  has  been  slowed  down,  recon- 
version has  been  stifled  and  crippled  on 
every  hand.  Industry  is  hamstrung  and 
does  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  The 
public  demands  relief,  and  is  entitled 
to  it. 

Many  blame  the  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  parsed  in 
1935.  Senator  Wagner  said  in  1935  that : 
The  enactment  of  this  measure  will  clarify 
the  IndusUlal  atmosphere  and  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  another  conflagration  of  strife. 

Eleven  years  later,  we  are  now  expe- 
riencing the  bitterest  labor  strife  in 
history. 

Senator  Wagner  further  stated  11 
years  ago  that: 

There  Is  not  a  sclntUIa  of  truth  In  the 
propaganda  that  this  bill  will  create  a  iabor 
dictatorship. 

Now  a  few  labor  bosses  are  dictating 
to  industry,  to  the  Government,  and  to 
130,000,000  American  citizens.  John  L. 
Lewis  was  successful  in  accomplishing 
practically  everything  for  which  he  pre- 
cipitated the  coal  strike.  Another  labor 
boss  denounced  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, stating  that  his  union  has  $47,- 
000,000  in  its  treasury,  and  definitely 


said  that  $2,500,000  would  t>e  used  this 
year  against  the  reelection  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  refused  to  take 
orders  from  these  labor  dictators. 

Senator  Wagner,  speaking  further  in 
1935,  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  said: 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  promote  Industrial 
peace. 

Apparently  it  has  had  the  opposite 
effect.  The  recent  railroad  strike,  the 
strike  of  the  coal  miners  and  others 
which  paralj'zed  our  communication  sys- 
tems and  threatened  our  whole  econcmlc 
structure,  are  examples.  The  public  is 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  suspense,  fearful 
of  what  may  happen  as  a  result  of  the 
Communist  promoted  international 
maritime  strike  and  many  other  strikes 
that  are  scheduled. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Wagner  Act  has 
done.    During  the  past  U  years  there 
have  been  more  than  37,000  work  stop- 
pages—three times  as  many   as  there 
were  the  11  years  before  the  passage  of 
the  act  by  Congress  in  1935.    The  num- 
ber  of  workers  involved  in   the  work 
stoppages  for  the  past  11  years  is  almost 
17.000,000,    again    approximately    three 
times  the  niunber  for  a  like  period  be- 
fore the  passage  of  this"  act.    Hence, 
roughly  speaking,  there  have  been  three 
times  as  many  idle,  time  wasted,  and 
production  lost  since,  as  compared  with 
a  similar  period  before  the  Wagner  Act — 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  passed 
in  1935. 

Consider  these  facts:  In  January  1948 
there  were  325  new  work  stoppages,  with 
a  carry-over  of  175  strikes  from  the 
month  before,  both  together  involving 
1.750.C03  workers,  and  19,200.000  man- 
days  lost.  In  February  1946,  260  new 
work  stoppages  were  added  to  the  200 
carried  over  from  January,  involving 
1.450,000  workers  and  21,500,000  man- 
days  lost.  In  March  1946.  385  new  stop- 
pages were  added,  with  a  carry-over  of 
270  from  February.  Strike  notices  have 
increased  until  now  more  than  1,000  per 
month  are  filed,  with  current  loss  in 
production  of  100.000,000  man-hours 
monthly. 

All  of  this  has  led  many  of  our  best 
thinking  people,  who  do  not  want  to  clear 
everything    through    Sidney,    or    some 
other  union  boss,  to   reason   that   the 
Wagner  Act  and  other  labor  partiality 
measures  passed  by  Congress  during  the 
past  11  or  12  >ears  have  resulted  in  re- 
straint   of    trade,    unemployment,    in- 
creased prices  to  consumers,  contempt  of 
law  and  authority,  corrupt  elections,  dic- 
tation to  government,  denial  of  a  citi- 
zen's right  to  work,  and  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  freedom  of  labor  it- 
self.   Many  have  suggested  that  these 
Ills  can  be  cured  by  rewriting  or  amend- 
ment of  the  Wagner  Act  in  several  im- 
portant respects,  which  will  result  in 
placing  organized  labor  and  labor  man- 
agement under   laws   similar   to   those 
which  regulate  and  control  management, 
and  that  these  changes  are  essential  to 
the  proper  safeguarding  of  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  of  labor  itself. 

There  are  others  who  demand  that  all 
of  this  New  Deal  labor  legislation,  social- 
istic and  communistic  in  many  of  its 
aspects,  be  repealed  and  that  new  laws 
be  enacted  which  will  hold  organized  la- 
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reasonable  and  workable  way  to  halt  and 
to  reverse  the  continuing  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  vital   affairs  of 


great  depression.  But  the  TVA  was  not 
merely  a  product  of  the  depression.  For  15 
years  the  Congress  had  debated  setting  up  a 

<__„!     ..»«^/>n     *n     Hovplnn     nnviffltion     cn 


Ing  which  a  fertile  soil  makes  possible.  This 
did  not  make  sense,  as  one  evidence  of  which 
let  me  point  to  this  fact:  that  although  the 
South  used  the  bulk  of  fertilizers  consumed 
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bor  equally  responsible  with  industry, 
and  where  the  rights  of  the  public  are 
considered  of  paramount  and  first  im- 
portance.    They  say  we   should  begin 
again  and  legislate  from  the  foundation, 
upon    equitable    principles,    demanding 
fair  treatment  of  labor  and  management. 
Each  has  its  function  to  perform.    Each 
should    be    restrained    from    infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  the  other.    American 
labor  has  enjoyed  the  highest  standard 
of  living  of  any  labor  in  the  world.    This 
has  always  been  true,  it  should  always 
be  true.    No  one  should  want  the  stand- 
ard of  living  reduced  in  America.    But, 
if  conditions  continue,  and  if  the  public 
is  forced  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  the 
arrogance  of  labor  bosses  and  racketeers, 
the  time  will  surely  come  when  the  pen- 
dulum will  swing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  labor  will  suffer  most.    In  the 
meantime  the  racketeers  may  have  gar- 
nered immense  fortunes,  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor  will  have  its  standard 
of  living  reduced  and  its  gains  will  be 
discarded   with   the   dictatorial   powers 
which  should  not  have  been  granted. 
The  frenzied  public  often*  resorts  to  ex- 
treme measures.    One  extreme  usually 
begets  another,  the  public  will  not  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  the  outrageous  treat- 
ment to   which  it  has   been   subjected 
during  the  past  11  years.    The  public 
is  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be  further 
Ignored.    The  appeasement  policy  of  the 
New  Deal  was  born  of  expediency,  which 
is  based  upon  the  theory  that  might 
makes  right.    Mob  psychology  is  in  dan- 
ger of  asserting  itself  to  the  detriment  of 
all  concerned.    It  is  never  safe  to  follow 
the  mob,  but  history  is  replete  with  in- 
stances of  where  the  people  grow  im- 
patient, and  are  no  longer  tolerant  of 
those  who  occupy  high  places.    Hence, 
In  many  quarters  the  people  are  demand- 
ing the  repeal  of  existing  laws,  or  at  least 
the  amendment  of  these  laws,  to  permit 
free  enterprise  and  free  public  enjoy- 
ment  of   American    principles    in    this 
country. 


The  Case  Bill  Veto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14.  1946 
Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Case  Bill  Veto" 
from  the  June  12  issue  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News. 

THE    CASE    BUI.   VETO 

Two  weeks  ago  President  Truman  wanted 
to  go  the  limit  and  beyond,  in  dealing  with 
strikes.  He  wanted  legislation  to  draft  men 
Into  the  Army  for  mine  and  railroad  service 
and  to  seize  property  and  confiscate  Its  profits 
If  any. 

Yesterday  he  vetoed  a  moderate  bill  which 
undertook  to  get  at  underlying  causes  of  the 
strike  epidemic  by  correcting  widely  recog- 
nized faults  In  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

Within  2  weeks,  from  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  to  out-radical  the  most  radical 


In  establishing  government  dictation  over 
men  and  property,  to  the  time  when  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  Case  bill's  moderate  ap- 
proach to  control  of  misuse  of  mlsgranted 
power,  there  had  been  considerable  talk  and 
some  partisan  worry  about  the  "labor  vote," 
and  a  good  deal  of  threatening  as  to  what 
would  be  done  by  the  lafcor  vote.  Practical 
gentlemen  of  the  President's  party  had  been 
reported  as  offering  suggestions  how  labor, 
ha%ing  had  a  harmless  scare  thrown  into  it, 
might  be  assured  that  all  again  Is  politically 
rosy. 

The  Case  bill  made  a  start  at  balancing  up 
the  Wagner  Act  which  established  one  kind 
of  law  for  labor  and  another  kind  for  every- 
body else.     The  President  vetoed  that. 

The  Case  bill  would  have  prohibited  rob- 
bery and  extortion  in  interstate  commerce, 
as  practiced  In  the  past  upon  farm  produce 
marketeers  entering  metropolitan  centers  and 
which  the  Supreme  Court  held  are  not  pro- 
hibited to  labor  unions  under  the  present 
laws.     The  President  vetoed  that. 

The  Case  bill  would  have  made  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  within  the  scope  of 
the  act  enforceable  against  the  unions  as 
well  as  employers.  In  Federal  court;  would 
have  made  contracts  when  arrived  at  blnd- 
hig  upon  both  parties.  The  President  vetoed 
that. 

The  Case  bill  would  have  made  secondary 
boycotts  (not  now  subject  to  control)  liable 
to  criminal  prosecution  under  the  antitrust 
laws.     The  President  vetoed  that. 

The  Case  bill  called  for  the  extension  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  labor  unions  In  the 
matter  of  conspiracy  to  fix  prices,  divided 
markets,  restrict  output,  or  engagement  In 
practices  of  monopoly  harmful  to  the  public, 
now  forbidden  to  all  others  under  the  Clay- 
ton Antitrust  Act.  The  President  vetoed 
that. 

The  Case  bill  would  have  prohibited  con- 
tributions by  employers  to  labor  funds,  as 
demanded  by  John  Lewis,  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively administered  by  union  authority. 
The  President  vetoed  that. 

The  Case  bill  set  up  a  distinction  between 
supervisory  foremen  as  representatives  of 
management,  and  production  workers.  In 
compulsory  collective  bargaining,  without 
changing  the  rights  of  either  to  union  mem- 
bership.   The  President  vetoed  that. 

The  Case  bill  provided  a  five-man  Federal 
mediation  board  In  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, with  authority  to  Intervene  and  mediate 
In  a  labor  dispute.  Voluntary  arbitration 
was  provided  where  mediation  failed.  When 
the  board  had  Intervened  there  would  have 
been  a  60-day  coollng-ofi  period  during 
which  strikes  or  lock-outs  would  be  Illegal 
and  subject  to  penalty  for  employers  under 
the  unfair  practices  provision  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  and,  for  employees,  the  penalty  of  loss 
of  their  employment.  The  President  vetoed 
that. 

The  Case  bill  provided  that  In  disputes  In 
public  utilities,  where  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration had  faUed,  the  President  could  be 
called  on  to  set  up  a  commission  to  Investi- 
gate and  report  to  the  President  on  the  facts, 
and  that  within  the  period  of  35  days,  while 
the  report  was  In  preparation  and  following 
Its  delivery,  no  change  in  the  status  quo 
could  be  made  by  either  party  to  the  dispute 
without  liability  to  penalties  as  previously 
described.    The  President  vetoed  that. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  Presidential  sp>eech  call- 
ing for  precedent-smashing  powers  to  draft 
labor  an  l  property  by  way  of  handling 
strikes.  Now,  the  veto  of  a  calmly  reasoned 
approach  to  the  regulation  of  labor  abvises 
by  putting  labor  on  an  equality  with  every- 
body else  under  the  law,  and  so  correcting 
the  evils  of  past  legislation  from  which  the 
present  abuses  and  tyrannies  spring. 

The  Case  bill  was  not  a  complete  answer, 
but  It  was  a  temperate  and  conservative  be- 
ginning of  reform  of  a  special  privilege  law 
which  has  hatched  evils  from  which  the 
country  Is  in  constant  threat. 


The  President  dresses  his  veto  In  righteous- 
sounding  words.  But  the  veto  came  from 
politics. 

The  public  now  knows  what  It  must  do 
and  how  far  It  must  go,  to  reclaim  Its  Gov- 
ernment. 


The  Land  Grant  Collefe:   A  New  Clupter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  S).  1946 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  8.  1946,  Mr.  David  E.  Lilienthal, 
Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, delivered  the  commencement 
address  at  the  Utah  State  Agricultural 
College.  Logan.  Utah.  His  subject  was 
The  Land  Grant  College:  A  New  Chapter. 
I  have  read  the  address  very  carefully, 
and  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  ex- 
planations and  statements  concerning 
our  land-grant  colleges  that  I  have  ever 
read.  I  think  it  would  be  of  Interest 
to  every  Senator  to  read  it.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  find 
the  manuscript  exceeds  by  one  page  the 
two  printed  pages  allowed  under  the  rule 
of  the  JoinWCommittee  on  Printing  with- 
out an  estimate  being  furnished.  An 
estimate  has  been  furnished  of  $180  as 
the  cost  of  printing  the  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Ycu  upon  whom  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College  today  confers  the  honor  of  her  degree 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  distinction 
she  has  conferred  upon  you.  For  this  Is  a 
land-grant  college,  one  of  the  uniquely  Amer- 
ican Institutions  In  every  State  In  the  Union 
that  symbolize  and  embcdy  a  great  demo- 
cratic conviction — that  progress  In  every- 
day life  of  the  community  and  the  Nation 
comes  through  education  of  the  people. 

The  beginnings  of  the  land-grant  college 
go  back  to  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Presidency.  It  has  been  a  dynamic  Institu- 
tion. Like  any  force  for  education  that  la 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  must  continue  to 
grow  and  develop  to  meet  new  conditions 
and  new  obligations  to  the  people. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  in  the  past  dozen 
years  there  has  been  a  convincing  demonstra- 
tion that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  insti- 
tutions of  education  with  such  a  capacity 
for  development  and  adaptation  to  new  con- 
ditions, oportunltles,  and  obligations. 

The  partnership  that  has  been  worked  out 
between  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a 
Federal  regional  development  corporation, 
and  the  land-grant  colleges  of  the  seven  Ten- 
nessee Valley  States,  constitutes  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  long  and  honorable  history  of  this 
characteristically  American  educational  in- 
stitution. 

This  new  chapter  and  its  portent  Is  the 
theme  of  my  words  to  you  today.  For  this 
story  from  the  far  off  Valley  of  the  Tennes- 
see bears  directly  on  an  Issue  that  concern* 
every  one  of  you  In  this  graduating  claw, 
every  member  of  yoiu-  faculty— Indeed  all 
men  of  serlotis  purpose  everywhere  In  our 
land.  "  For  that  Issue  Is  nothing  leas  than 
this  question:  How  can  we  American*  find  a 
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When  the  TVA  program  was  first  set  up 
we  were  confronted  with  a  choice  as  to  the 
administrative  methods  we  would  use  in 
carrying  out  our  responsibilities.  In  not  a 
few  respects  the  easiest  way  for  TVA  to  have 


ernmental  atmosphere  and  administration  we 
create  or  foster. 

Under  one  system  Federal  agents  carry  on 
local  educational  activities  whether  In  agri- 
culture or  In  some  other  field.     This  Intro- 


State  and  county  agency  cculd  Increase  its 
effectiveness  In  the  Job  of  buUdlng  the  whole 
region.  And  as  we  gained  experience  under 
this  aUlance  for  a  common  cause  we  saw 
more  and  more  clearly  that  this  method,  this 

r>o>-tnarcHir>      n1nr«H     Itnnn     TVA     >     deslrnhle 


benefited  the  country?    Lna  anyooay,  ex-      wu.uuu  m  us  iLcnuuiy,  lum   ucmiucijr 
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reasonable  and  workable  way  to  halt  and 
to  reverse  the  continuing  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization of  power  In  the  vital  affairs  of 
our  lives;  centralization  both  in  the  private 
admlnlEtratlon  of  econcmtc  affairs  and  In 
governmental  centralization  of  administra- 
tion In  Washington  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments— centralization  that  brings  with  It 
remote  economic  control  and  absentee  gov- 
ernment? 

This  Issue  Is  no  narrow  one  of  States"  rights 
versus  Federal  or  congressional  power.    Only 
an  antiquarian  will  fall  to  recognize  that  the 
country  must  entrust   the   Federal  Govern- 
ment with  extensive  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  that  these  responsibilities  will  be 
broadened  rather  than  narrowed  as  time  gees 
on.    How  can  It  be  otherwise.  In  view  of  the 
advancements  In  transportation  and  commu- 
nication, the  new  mobility  of  our  popula- 
tion, the  swift  contagion  of  our  cnce  local 
problems?     But  there  is  a  vital  distinction 
between  Federal  powers  and  the  administra- 
tion and  execution  of  thO€e  powers.    Because 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  entrusted 
with  a  responsibility,  and  because  Federal 
appropriations  are  involved.  It  does  not  follow 
that  that  function  must  necessarily  be  ad- 
ministered In  local  communities  by  Federal 
agents,  employed  by  and  reporting  to  a  dis- 
tant Washington  bureau.     The  real  issue  Is 
not  one  of  States'   rights  but   rather:    How 
can  the  peoF'*  ol  our  vast  country  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  strong  and  responsivle  cen- 
tral Government   and  yet   escape   the   evils 
and  hazards  of  concentrated  economic  power 
and  of  remote,  top-heavy,  centralized  public 
administration? 

To  such  a  question  the  actual  results  of 
this  partnership  between  the  State  land- 
grant  colleges  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
the  TVA — a  Federal  agency — present  one  an- 
swer. In  the  .vital  field  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  education.  (I^«e  the  term 
"education"  In  Its  broad  and  true  sense.) 
It  Is  largely  for  that  reason  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  region  has  received  such  wide- 
spread attention.  For  in  America  we  are  less 
persuaded  by  rhetoric  than  by  results  and 
experience,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  offers 
such  actual  experience.  There  men  can  see 
for  themselves,  and  weigh  and  Judge  the 
actual  working  of  an  arrangement  under 
which  a  Federal  resource-development  agency, 
the  TVA.  sponsored  and  created  by  act  of 
ouf  National  Congress  and  using  Federal 
funds,  has  carried  out  Its  agricultural  re- 
sponsibilities by  and  through  the  State  land- 
grant  colleges  and  the  State  extension  serv- 
ices, by  and  throui^h  men  selected,  paid,  and 
directed  by  the  State  agencies  reimbursed 
by  TVA  funds.  That  experience  shows  clearly 
that  national  responsibilities  concerning  s'il 
development  and  agricultural  education  can 
be  competently  discharged  without  admin- 
istrative centralization  in  far-off  Washing- 
ton. 

The  new  chapter  is  being  written  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  but  It  is  being  read  and 
studied  wherever  men  are  concerned  ebout 
this  growing  trend  toward  detailed  decision- 
making in  centers  remote  from  the  people. 
In  business  and  In  government:  wherever 
men  are  looking  for  some  workable  alterna- 
tive to  the  too  easy  reliance  upon  Federal 
agents  to  perform  for  them  in  local  com- 
munities tasks  admittedly  Important  to  the 
whole  Nation.  This  is  of  special  significance 
in  land  and  water  development  and  educa- 
tion. 

And  It  Is  because  you  as  graduates,  staff 
members,  and  frlents  of  a  land-grant  col- 
lege, and  your  counterparts  the  country  over, 
have  a  vital  stake  in  the  results  and  implica- 
tions of  this  new  chspter  that  I  take  this 
occlBion  to  review  with  you  this  aspect  of 
the  story  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  develop- 
ment. 

The  year  that  TVA  was  ere.  ted.  you  will 
recall,  was  1933  and  the  Tennessee  Valley,  po- 
tentially one  of  our  great  river  valleys,  was 
•ufferlng  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  In  the 


great  depression.  But  the  TVA  was  not 
merely  a  product  of  the  depression.  For  15 
years  the  Congress  had  debated  setting  up  a 
regional  agency  to  develop  navigation  en 
the  Tennessee  River,  to  harness  Its  substan- 
tial water  power,  to  control  Its  frequent  flood 
waters,  and  to  make  useful  the  World  War  I 
munitions  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  In  the 
interest  of  farmers  of  the  valley  and  of  the 
Nation. 

Since  these  beginning  days  of  1933  great 
changes  have  come  to  that  region.  The 
Tennessee  Rive  has  been  transformed  by  28 
dams  Into  a  series  of  placid  lakes  through 
which  river  commerce  passes  for  the  entire 
650  miles  from  Knoxvllle.  Tenn..  to  Paducah, 
Ky..  where  the  river  flows  into  the  Ohio.  The 
once-wasted  and  destructive  waters  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Its  tributaries  now  generate 
billions  upon  billions  of  kilowatt  hours  of 
low-ci::st  power  for  new  factories  and  busi- 
ness, for  homes  and  farms.  In  times  of 
high  water  these  same  dams  hold  back  the 
waters  that  once  flooded  property  and  de- 
stroyed human  life  in  the  valley  and  along 
the  lower  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  old  World  War  I  munitions  plant  at 
Muscle  Shoals— built   to  make   nitrates  for 
^ar— TVA  put  to  work,  too,  producing  phos- 
phatic   fertilizers,   not   nitrates.    When   the 
fertilizer-research   program   got   under   way. 
more  than   10  years  ago.  experts  from  the 
State  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture advised  the  TVA  Board  that  nitrates 
were  readily  available  to  farmers  if  they  grew 
the  legumes  which  could  capture  this  ele- 
ment from  the  air  and  put  It  back  Into  the 
soil.    The    greatest    need    of   the    American 
farmers  was  for  phosphatic  fertilizers.    Soil 
minerals,  especially  phosphate,  the  experts 
told  us.  were  only  present  In  limited  quanti- 
ties In  many  soils  of  the  Nation.    As  a  con- 
sequence, farmers  living  on  mineral-deficient 
soil  were  unable  to  develop  the  kind  of  farm 
systems  which  would  conserve  their  soil,  pro- 
duce  nutritious    food    and    feed,   and    gl\'e 
them  a  greater  degree  of  economic  freedom 
and  security.     In  the  Tennessee  Valley  itself 
it  was  all  too  apparent  that  something  was 
wrong  with  agriculture.    Erosion,  abandoned 
and  wasted  land,  scrub  pine,  poverty  grass, 
and  broomsedge — the  symptoms  of  a  min- 
eral-poor land — were  all  too  common. 

Phosphate  with  lime,  properly  used,  held 
the  hope,  however,  of  making  it  possible  to 
substitute  legumes  and  improved  pastures 
and  meadows  for  erosive  corn  and  cotton 
row  crops  and  for  worthless  broomsedge. 
But  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  Importance  of 
phosphate  here  at  Utah  State  Agricultural 
College.  You  have  at  your  doorstep  and  in 
nelghtwrlng  States  the  largest  American  de- 
posits of  phosphate.  Your  distinguished 
president  emeritus.  Dr.  Peterson,  helped  ac- 
tively and  effectively  to  fccus  national  at- 
tention on  this  Important  mineral.  The  re- 
port of  the  Specif  Phosphate  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges,  of 
which  Dr.  Peterson  was  chairman.  In  effect, 
confirmed  TVA's  decision  to  emphasize  phos- 
phates In  our  research  and  experimental  pro- 
duction program.  (I  should  add  that  in  1940, 
at  the  request  of  the  War  Department,  we  re- 
built and  modernized  the  nitrate-producing 
facilities  of  our  Muscle  Shoals  plant  and  pro- 
duced great  quantities  of  ammonium-nitrate 
for  munitions  purposes.  When  munitions 
requirements  dropped  off,  the  plant  was  put 
to  use  producing  nitrates  for  agricultural 
purposes:  and  so  long  as  the  food  emergency 
continues,  this  plant  continues  to  produce 
13.000  tons  of  agricultural  nitrate  per  month, 
the  product  being  distributed  by  farmer- 
owned  cooperatives.  During  the  war,  too,  our 
phosphate  plant  was  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  producing  elemental  phosphortis  for  war 
purposes.) 

In  1933  farmers,  generally  speaking,  used 
fertilizers  simply  as  a  stimulant  to  Increase 
the  yield  of  a  particular  row  crop  without 
much  regard  to  basic  readjustments  In  fann- 


ing which  a  fertile  soil  makes  possible.  This 
did  not  make  sense,  as  one  evidence  of  which 
let  me  point  to  this  fact:  that  although  the 
South  used  the  bulk  of  fertilizers  consumed 
In  the  country,  the  soil  and  the  agriculture 
cf  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  South  re- 
mained poor,  and  was  getting  poorer  all  the 
time  This  fact  was  grim  testimony  that 
fertilizer  alone,  fertilizer  not  accompanletl  by 
far-reaching  shifts  in  the  use  of  land,  cannot 
restore  or  maintain  essential  soil  fertility. 

But  how  were  farmers  to  be  aided  In  mak- 
ing these  shifts  in  their  way  of  farmiug-- 
and  living?  How  else  than  by  education  and 
the  methods  of  education?  In  the  answer 
to  this  question  lies  the  real  significance  of 
the  TVA  fertilizer  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  and 
the  express  congressional  authorization  of 
1933  to  conduct  large-scale  "practical "  tests 
and  demonstrations  of  the  use  of  the  newly 
developed  (ertiUzel-  materials.  It  Is  not  easy 
for  farmers,  even  with  the  help  of  their  tech- 
nical advisers,  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  habits  of  an  agricultural  community. 
To  the  farmer  (as  to  most  everyone  else)  see- 
ing is  believing:  and  he  must  see  more  than 
the  plots  of  the  experiment  sUtlons  to  learn 
how  to  change  the  management  of  a  whole 
farm,  bomoustrations— thousands  of  them — 
on  whole  farms,  practical  working  farms 
seemed  to  provide  the  answer. 

This  educational  program,  using  demon- 
stration farms,  begun  In  1935,  operates  gen- 
erally in  this  way:  The  farmers  in  a  com- 
munity   called    together    by    their    county 
agent,  select  several  of   their  own   number 
who  are  willing  to  have  their  working  farms 
serve  as  a  demonstration  for  the  rest.    The 
hub  about  which  these  whole-farm  demon- 
strations turn  is  the  mineral  phosphate,  in 
one  of  the  several  new  or  improved  forms  de- 
veloped at  the  Muscle  Shoals  plants.    These 
thousands  of  typical  working  farms  are  In  a 
sense  the  school-rooms  of  the  valley.     Here 
the  farmers,  their  wives  and  children  with 
their  neighbors  learn  and  demonstrate  the 
methods  of  changed  farm  practices  that  soil 
conservation  principles  of  farming  require, 
and   test   their  economic  value.     With   the 
technical   guidance  of  their  county   agents 
and  assistant  agents,  and  back  of  them  their 
land-grant  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
they  are   learning  by  doing,   aqd   they   are 
teaching  their  neighbors,  who  come  to  ob- 
serve, to  suggest,  to  contribute  to  the  learn- 
ing and  teaching  process. 

This  demonstration  program  is,  of  course, 
essentially  education — there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  Fertilizers,  pastures,  terracing, 
strip  cropping,  farm  vecords,  animal  hus- 
bandry—these are  familiar  aspects  of  soil 
improvement  programs,  but  such  soil  conser- 
vation and  development  work  is  of  cocurse  a 
program  In  agricultural  education.  To  be 
really  effective  this  or  any  program  with  these 
objectives  must  be  educational — if  It  Is  in 
the  democratic  tradition. 

The  demonstration  and  soil  Improvement 
program  has  worked  out  very  well  In  prac- 
tice— extraordinarily  well  in  a  substantial 
percentage  of  cases.  It  has  enabled  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  farmers  to  stop  growing 
low-yielding  corn  and  cotton  on  steep  hill- 
sides and  to  shift  to  the  only  kind  of  agri- 
culture which  their  soil  would  permanently 
support,  namely  a  grass  and  livestock  agri- 
culture. It  has  helped  TVA  to  discharge  In 
Increasing  measure  the  part  of  our  mandate 
which  had  to  do  with  soil  erosion  and  flood 
control.  It  has  been  a  factor,  a  substantial 
factor  In  healing  the  scars  left  by  agricultural 
maladjustment.  It  has  provided  farmers 
with  the  soil  minerals  that  enabled  them 
for  the  first  time  to  make  a  decent  living 
without  mining  the  fertility  of  their  land.  It 
has  helped  to  restore  both  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  valley  and  the  will  and  hope 
of  Its  people. 

But  my  theme  today  Is  not  such  material 
results  but  the  methods  followed  In  that 
valley,  and  the  new  chapter  It  has  written 
in  land-grant  college  history. 
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When  the  TVA  program  was  first  set  up 
we  vrere  confronted  with  a  choice  as  to  the 
administrative  methods  we  would  use  in 
carrying  out  our  responsibilities.  In  not  a 
few  respects  the  easiest  way  for  TVA  to  have 
worked  would  have  been  Itself  to  hire  the 
necessary  agents  and  gone  directly  to  the 
people  of  the  region  without  regard  for  the 
local  and  state  agencies  which  were  already 
functlonliag  in  the  area.  As  you  know,  we 
did  not  take  this  course.  We  felt  that  the 
most  effective  war  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  region  was  for  TVA  to  foster  local 
initiative  and  to  encourage  local  agencies 
and  institutions  to  assist  the  people  In  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  the  development  pro- 
gram. TVA  early  adopted  the  principle  of 
not  duplicating,  competing  with,  or  attempt- 
ing to  displace  local  agencies.  That  same 
principle  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
consistent  with  a  succession  of  laws  relating 
to  the  land-grant  colleges,  had  long  fol- 
lowed. 

TVA's  general  guide  was  that  In  carrying 
out  our  Federal  responsibilities  TVA  should 
do  no  part  of  the  task  directly  that  some 
local  or  State  agency  could  appropriately 
do  as  well  or  better.  Hence.  Instead  of  two 
field  forces — a  Federal  and  a  State — two 
budgets,  and  two  programs,  we  tried  to  de- 
velop one  Jointly  planned  program  singly 
executed  through  State  and  local  agencies. 

As  these  Joint  relationships  developed  we 
found  it  necessary  to  invent  ftvw  adminis- 
trative instruments.  One  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  the  latter  Is  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding In  which  TVA's  policy  of  Inti- 
mate collaboration  with  existing  egencies 
working  In  the  field  Is  formally  embodied. 
Such  is  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  Etepartment  of  Agriculture.  TVA.  and 
the  seven  Tennessee  Valley  colleges  of  the 
States  of  Alabama.  Georgia.  Kentucky,  Mis- 
Bisslppi.  North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Vir- 
ginia. This  memorandum  is  simply  a  formal 
expression  of  the  purposes  and  relationships 
among  the  agricultural  agencies  in  the  val- 
ley through  which  procedures  are  deter- 
mined and  our  varied  activities  of  research, 
extension,  land-use  planning,  and  educa- 
tional activities  are  coordinated  and  carried 
out. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  then,  we  came 
to  talk  not  about  "the  TVA  agricultural  pro- 
gram" but  about  "the  valley  agricultural 
program." 

(In  other  fields  of  TVA's  responsibilities 
than  agriculture,  similar  arrangements  with 
local  and  State  agencies  have  been  entered 
into  following  the  same  principle — in  min- 
eral exploration,  food  preservation  research, 
forestry,  rural  electrification  education,  and 
.  so  on.) 

The  memorandum  of  understanding  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  Joint  planning  es  well  as 
the  soundness  and  desirability  of  relying  on 
the  land-grant  colleges  for  carrying  the 
program  to  the  people.  It  is  supplemented 
where  necessary  by  specific  contracts,  such  as 
those  we  make  with  the  extension  services 
for  employment,  by  them,  of  assistants  to 
county  agents  to  further  the  demonstration 
program  In  the  valley  counties.  All  these 
demonstration  program  field  workers  are 
trained,  employed,  and  paid  by  the  colleges. 
They  are  members  of  the  staff  of  the  college 
and  its  extension  system  In  the  State  and  in 
the  counties.  They  are  not  distinguishable 
from  those  whose  salaries  come  entirely  from 
funds  of  the  colltge.  TVA.  under  the  con- 
tract, reimburses  the  colleges  for  these  staff 
services. 

I  have  referred  to  this  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding, this  agreement  of  the  USDA, 
the  land-grant  colleges,  and  the  TVA,  be- 
cause the  method  it  establishes  reflects  a 
clear-cut  and  conscious  choice  by  TVA  be- 
tween two  drastically  different  systems  by 
which  Federal  public  services  reach  the  in- 
dividual citizens.  Each  of  these  systems  haa 
profound  and  different  consequences  for  all 
of  lu  as  citizens  and  for  the  kind  of  Kov- 


ernmental  atmosphere  and  administration  we 
create  or  foster. 

Under  one  system  Federal  agents  carry  on 
local  educational  activities  whether  In  agri- 
culture or  In  some  other  field.  This  Intro- 
duces a  new  and  hazardous  factor  between 
local  citizens  and  their  governments.  Fed- 
eral employees,  no  matter  how  competent, 
conscientious,  disinterested  are  not  clearly 
responsive  to  local,  county,  and  State  control. 
Their  tenure,  purpose,  and  the  content  of 
their  activities  can  be  infiuenced  only  in- 
directly by  the  groups  to  which  they  provide 
educational  leadership  and  assistance.  The 
more  national  an  educational  program  be- 
comes, under  the  auspices  of  a  Federal  agency 
and  carried  on  by  Federal  employees  working 
directly  with  the  farmers  or  citizens  of  a 
local  community,  the  greater  is  the  danger— 
we  may  even  say  the  necessity — of  develop- 
ing— and  later  dictating— a  uniform  content 
of  what  Is  taught.  Uniformity  under  such 
circumstances  inevitably  leads  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  kind  of  "party  line"  In  edu- 
cational tactics,  devices  of  reward  and  disci- 
pline. The  final  consequence  of  this  system 
is  the  dependence  of  the  citizen  upon  the 
favors  of  the  remotely  controlled  Federal 
agency  he  invited  In.  or  whose  offer  to  do  the 
Job  for  the  citizen  was  accepted  with  a  shrug 
and  "What  can  I  lose?" 

Such  a  system  is  an  accomplished  fact  to- 
day in  a  major  sector  of  the  land-use  and 
soil  improvement  program  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

TVA  had  the  same  provocation  to  adopt 
such  a  system,  to  take  this  direct  and  al- 
leged "quick"  approach  to  soil  Improvement. 
We  rejected  that  system.  That  Is  the  mean- 
ing of  our  early  decision  to  go  the  other 
route  by  Joining  with  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  the  county  agent  system. 

The  TVA  board  considered  that  choice  a 
matter  of  major  policy.  We  believed,  and 
our  experience  confirms  that  belief,  that 
TVA's  responsibilities  to  the  rural  people  of  a 
whole  region  consisted  of  more  than  helping 
them  to  adopt  better  farming  methods,  soil 
conserving  cropping  and  engineering  prac- 
tices, and  thereby  to  achieve  higher  Incomes 
and  better  material  standards.  We  l)elleved 
in  1933.  and  still  believe,  that  the  TVA  should 
help  in  these  physical  matters  by  fostering 
educational  methods — enlisting  the  farmers 
to  try  things  cut  on  their  own  land  and  in 
whole  communities.  And  believing  this  we 
saw  that  providing  funds  by  contract  to  the 
college  and  county  agent  system  of  education 
and  extension  teaching  was  the  best  way  to 
obtain  those  results  on  the  land:  at  the  same 
time  we.  a  Federal  agency,  could  avoid  the 
danger  of  fastening  upon  the  people,  desper- 
ate for  assistance,  a  system  of  Federal  super- 
vision beyond  thejr  convenient  and  direct 
control,  a  system  fhat  would  Inevitably  sap 
their  initiative,  rather  than  encourage  It, 
substitute  armchair  brains  for  their  own, 
discourage  a  wholesome  and  necessary  diver- 
sity of  ideas  and  practical  experimentation, 
and  weaken  an  already  undernourished  sys- 
tem of  State  and  local  research  and  educa- 
tional leadership. 

We  knew  the  State  agricultural  college  and 
county  agent  system  not  only  had  strength 
but  some  faults  and  weaknesses  as  well.  We 
were  aware  of  the  drag  and  inertia  against 
new  ideas  that  a  long  tradition  Imposes  upon 
an  educational  institution — any  Institution, 
for  that  matter.  We  knew  that  many  coun- 
ties in  the  Tennessee  Valley  had  no  county 
agents;  that  in  some  cases  where  there  were 
county  agents  they  were  in  reality  agents 
only  of  the  more  well-to-do  farmers.  We 
knew  of  other  weaknesses.  But  we  were 
confronted  with  a  choice  between  systems. 

Once  we  made  our  choice — to  encourage 
the  State  and  local  system — we  deliberately 
developed  and  shaped  the  program  for  which 
we  were  responsible  so  that  It  would  help 
the  college  and  its  extension  system  become 
stronKer  and  more  fully  aware  of  how  each 


State  and  county  agency  could  Increase  Its 
effectiveness  in  the  Job  of  building  the  whole 
region.  And  as  we  gained  experience  xmder 
this  alliance  for  a  common  cause  we  saw 
more  and  more  clearly  that  this  method,  this 
partnership,  placed  upon  TVA  a  desirable 
seif-lmposcd  restraint,  a  brake  on  those  with 
a  burning  zeal  for  quick  short-cut  reform 
on  every  man's  private  acres.  We  saw  that 
we  were  taking  on  a  bigger  and  more  funda- 
mental task  than  that  of  aiding  the  farmer 
to  get  a  higher  income.  That  bigger  Job 
was  to  help  make  It  possible,  by  the  decen- 
tralized methods  we  espoused,  for  the  people 
to  understand  the  dangers  of  excessive  eco- 
nomic and  admlnlstrat've  centralization 
which  some  assert  these  days  (falsely.  1  be- 
lieve) is  the  price  of  our  advance  In  science 
and  technical  knowledge. 

The  TVA.  by  its  reliance  upon  the  college 
and  Its  county-agent  system.  Is  deliberately 
encouraging  Intelligent  resistance  to  centrali- 
zation of  administrative  and  economic  power, 
by  demonstrating  constructive  alternative 
ways  for  the  people  to  capture  the  l)eneflt 
from  science  and  knowledge  without  loss  of 
diversity,  local  strength,  and  individual 
freedom. 

This  issue,  turning  on  administrative 
method,  is  not  new.  It  was  the  same  issue 
in  essence  that  produced  the  land-grant 
college.  My  present  colleague  and  teacher. 
Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan,  and  one  of  the  original 
directors  of  the  TVA.  was  fully  aware  of  this 
when  our  board  first  faced  this  question  In 
1923.  He  knew  the  history  of  the  land -grant 
college  from  a  long  period  of  actlv  and  fruit- 
ful service  as  scientist,  teacher,  extension 
agent,  dean,  and  president  in  the  lamlly  ol 
land-grant  Institutions.  He  had  helped  to 
shape  the  Federal  policy  which  in  this  cen- 
tury has  by  successive  legislative  enactments 
and  otherwise  conflrned  and  strengthened 
the  democratic  ideas  of  Federal -State  rela- 
tions expressed  in  the  beginning  of  the  land- 
grant  college  movement.  H:;  taught  and  In- 
terpreted for  us.  In  the  TVA,  the  history  of 
the  revolution  in  education  which  your  In- 
stitution and  Its  sister  colleges  represent. 
The  full  significance  of  TVAs  experience  with 
the  colleges  in  choosing  to  aid  the  course  of 
decentralized  administration  of  education 
and  resource  development  can  be  better  un- 
derstood If  I  review  that  history  briefly. 

The  tradition  of  which  you  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  are  the  Inheritors  goes  back 
a   long   way;    much  farther  back  than    the 
signing  of  the  first  Morrill  Act  by  President 
Lincoln  In  1862.    In  the  Tennessee  Valley  It 
goes   back   almost   another   century   to    the 
roueh  and  unruly  Carolinians  and  Virginians 
who  followed  Daniel  Boone's  wilderness  road 
across  the  Blue  Ridge  and  down   into   the 
valleys  of  the  Tennessee  and  Its  tributaries, 
the   Watauga   and   the  Holston.     There,   in 
1784.    they    established     the     revolutionary 
State   cf   Franklin,   political    predecessor   of 
what  is  now  Tennessee.    In  the  constitution 
of  this  abortive  principality,  provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  uni- 
versity, to  be  endowed  by  a  substantial  grant 
of  land.    Comparatively  few  of  those  found- 
ing fathers  could  read  and  write;  they  could 
only  put  their  marks  as  signers  of  the  con- 
stitution.   But  they  knew  the  importance  of 
education    and    they   had    their    own    very 
definite  Ideas  about  the  kind  of  education 
they    wanted.      Their    college,    they    wrote, 
would  be  "dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  the  people  at  large."     And  in 
addition   to   habituating   the   youth   to   an 
amiable,  moral,  and  virtuous  conduct,  and 
teaching  them  the  usual  ancient  and  mod- 
em languages,  it  would  Instruct  them  ac- 
curately in  the  "varicms  branches  of  useftil 
science." 

Note  those  phrases  "the  people  at  large" 
and  "the  useful  sciences."  ThU  was  to  be 
a  people's  university.  The  backwoodsman's 
sons,  too,  were  to  be  taught  the  classical 
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languages  and  the  humanities  which  hither- 
to had  been  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
the  tidewater  aristocrats,  the  economic  cen- 
tralists of  their  day.  But  In  addition  they 
were  to  be  given  the  chance  to  learn  about 
the  practical  knowledge  and  arts  that  would 
help  them  to  discover  and  use  the  resources 
of  the  new  land. 

This  was  one  of  the  early  signs  on  the 
stage  of  history  of  what  was  to  appear  later 
as  that  unique  American  Institution,  the 
land -grant  collese.  It  was  a  brief  appear- 
ance. The  revolutionary  State  of  Franklin 
lasted  only  about  4  years  and  before  the 
projected  college  was  ever  established,  its 
projected  land  grant  was  hopelessly  overrun 
by  successive  waves  of  settlers.  So  that  al- 
though the  Idea  of  the  land  grant  was  clearly 
conceived  by  those  Tennessee  backwoodsmen 
It  was  not  until  after  1862  that  their  dream 
was  realized. 

Nearly  a  century  had  passed,  but  the  ob- 
jective bad  not  changed.  For  In  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Morrill  Act,  passed,  you  will  re- 
member, in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  we 
read  that  the  leading  object  of  the  new  col- 
leges would  be  "without  neglecting  other 
_  scientific  and  classical  studies,  including  mil- 
itary tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  In  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States  may  prescribe  In  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  indtistrlal  classes  In  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  In  life." 

When  the  authors  of  the  Morrill  Act  wrote 
mechanic  arts  they  wrote  in  the  cultural  con- 
text of  the  period,  a  period  when  a  good  deal 
of  this  continent  was  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses still  unexplored,  unsettled,  and  unex- 
ploited.  They  wrote  at  a  time  when  every 
farmer  was  by  necessity  a  pretty  good  me- 
chanic and  when  most  mechanics  were  only 
a  step  or  two  removed  from  the  land;  when 
the  Industrial  revolution  was  Just  coming  in- 
to Its  own  and  the  great  age  of  modern  tech- 
nology- was  still  far  below  the  horizon.  They 
^wrote  at  a  time  when  the  first  phase  of  the 
long  bitter  fight  for  a  free  public  school  had 
been  won.  In  an  era  of  fast  concentration  cf 
new  economic  powers  and  crowding  popula- 
tions In  the  East  and  North  these  men  cf  in- 
sight believed  that  a  dltTuslon  of  knowledge 
and  skills  would  correct  a  fatal  trend  to  con- 
centration of  privilege,  and  give  new  meaning 
to  American  concepts  of  liberty  and  enter- 
prise. 

During  this  period  the  Industrial  classes,  as 
they  were  then  referred  to.  were  repeatedly 
scolded  by  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
higher  learning.  The  heads  of  the  literary 
colleges,  products  of  their  own  cause,  saw 
nothing  Incongruous  In  preparing  preachers 
and  lawyers  and  doctors  for  their  vocations. 
but  were  shocked  when  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics Insisted  that  their  sons  and  daughters 
needed  and  were  entitled  to  equal  considera- 
tion. It  was  Indeed  a  revolutionary  Idea, 
unique  In  the  history  of  education,  and  It 
took  nearly  half  a  century  before  It  became 
thoroughly  atworbed  Into  the  main  stream  of 
American  life. 

Thus  in  1933.  when  the  TVA  came  on  the 
scene,  we  found  In  the  land -grant  colleges 
an  Institution  that  had  a  long  tradition  of 
working  with  the  people  of  their  respective 
States.  In  other  words,  these  institutions 
•wvn  local  agencies  adapted  to  an  understand- 
ing of  local  diversities  and  needs,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  people  locally. 
They  combined  facilities  for  teaching  the 
young  people  on  whom  progress  In  the  valley 
inevitably  had  to  depend,  with  facilities  for 
research  and  facilities  for  extension.  They 
were,  in  short,  the  recognized  local  agencies 
of  agrlcultiural  education — not  only  in  formal 
classes  and  In  research,  but  through  the  ex- 
tension serrice.  in  the  educational  problems 
of  making  a  living  on  the  farm. 

We  In  TVA  welcomed  the  fact  that  In  work- 
ing with  the  colleges  we  would  be  dealing 
with  seven  widely  differing  Institutions — one 


in  each  of  the  seven  valley  States — because 
In  this  diversity  I  think  there  is  something 
profoundly  right.    If  1  understand  the  mat- 
ter correctly.  It  Is  the  business  of  our  land- 
grant  colleges  and  experiment  stations  to  be 
different  because  the  regions  and  the  peoples 
they  serve  are  different.    It  Is  the  business  of 
the  land-grant  college  to  concentrate  upon 
local  and  regional  problems,  to  embody  In  Its 
rsearch.  Its  teaching,  and  Its  extension  work 
both  the  best  understanding  of  these  prob- 
lems and  the  most  effective  ways  of  dealing 
with  them.    Finally.  In  my  opinion  It  Is.  or 
should  be.  the   business  of   the   land-grant 
college,  and  I  speak  now  as  a  representative 
of  a  Federal  agency,  both  to  resist  any  out- 
side usurpation  or  weakening  of  Its  appro- 
priate   public   responsibility   and   functions, 
and  to  press  for  the  enlargement  of  these  local 
and   reglcnal   responsibilities   and   functions 
whenever  the  needs  of  the  people  require  such 
an  enlargement.     For  the  colleges  to  fail  to 
do  these  things  Is  for  them  to  fail  In  their 
obligation   to  the  people  'hey  serve. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  in  a  democracy, 
development  of  resources,  development  of  ag- 
riculture, must  ultimately  rest  upon  the  ed- 
ucat.on  of  the  people,  the  businessmen,  the 
merchants,  the  farmers.  Not  education  In 
the  narrowly  defined  schoolroom  sense,  but 
educatio:i  which  has  as  its  purpose  bringing 
facts  and  Information  to  the  people  so  that 
they  may  act  In  accord  with  the  best  scien- 
tific and  practical  knowledge.  For  almost 
a  century  land -grant  colleges  had  this  t3rpe 
of  education  as  a  major  objective  and  have 
been  the  focal  point  of  the  national  agricul- 
tural  development    program. 

In  the  Uf^ht  of  this  history  It  was  only  to 
be  expected  therefore  that  in  1933  we  in  TVA 
should  have  considered  the  land-grant  col- 
leges Indispensable  In  the  resource  develop- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  region. 

Our  13  years  of  experience  In  working  with 
the  land-grant  colleges  has  strengthened  our 
reliance  upon  them.  We  feel  that  our  Joint 
relationships  in  this  one  region  of  the  coun- 
try have  written  a  new  chapter  In  the  illus- 
trious history  of  the  land -grant  college 
movement,  a  chapter  which  Is  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  you  people  of  Utah  and  the  West 
as  well  as  to  the  Nation  generally. 

Untold  wealth  of  natural  resources  lies  here 
yet  undeveloped  la  yoiu-  region.  Here  too,  as 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  are 
headwaters  of  some  of  the  Nation's  great 
rivers.  The  opportunities  for  development 
of  your  resoitfces  stagger  the  Imagination. 
Not  the  least  significant  today  is  the  urgent 
need  for  the  Increased  development  of  your 
western  phosphate  and  potash  deposits  in 
the  Interests  of  the  Nation's  a?riculture. 

It  has  been  said,  not  without  reason,  that 
the  land-grant  college  movement  made  us  the 
greatest  tool-using  people  in  the  world,  so 
that  by  producing  Incredible  quantities  of 
both  Industrial  and  agricu'.tural  products  we 
were  able  to  win  two  world  wars.  The  war 
is  won,  but  there  remains  the  peace  that  we 
do  not  yet  have.  And  there  remains  the 
strtiggle  which  we  dare  not  relax  against  tlie 
forces  both  at  home  and  abroad  that  would 
substitute  the  blanket  general  rule  of  remote 
control  for  those  precious  assets  of  regional 
and  local  life,  of  learning  and  will,  on  which 
the  growth  and  greatness  of  this  coimtry  are 
bas:d. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  we,  TVA  people 
and  the  land-grant-college  people  who  have 
worked  with  us,  have  tried  not  to  forget  this, 
and  now  that  the  horizons  of  resource  utili- 
zation are  widening  It  behooves  us  all  to 
watch  well  how  the  remainder  of  this  new 
chapter  of  Federal  and  State  and  local  col- 
laboration Is  written. 

The  land-grant  colleges,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show,  have  a  great  past.  Alwaj-s  close  to  the 
regional  and  local  grass  roots,  they  have 
helped  the  country  to  grow  and  they  have 
grown  up  with  the  counuy.  Not  only  have 
they  matured  the  tremendous  new  forces  of 
the  technological  age,  they  have  also  devel- 


oped the  knowledge  and  the  capacity  by 
which  these  forces  must  be  harnessed  to  the 
service  of  human  life  and  enlargement  cf 
human  freedom. 

The  land-grant  colleges  of  the  Nation  caa 
aid  us  in  finding  a  way  to  have  a  stronrj. 
alert,  and  responsive  National  Governmer  t 
and  yet  encourage  a  decentralized  adminl  - 
tratlon  of  those  essential  responsibilities  tl  e 
people  have  vested  In  their  Central  Goveru- 
ment.  It  Is  natural,  therefore,  that  Amerit  a 
should  turn  to  these  institutions  and  to  the 
young  men  and  women  whom  they  ha-'e 
trained  n  confronting  the  challenges  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  for  the  pace  of  change  is 
unremitting.  It  Is  for  you  to  bring  to  frui- 
tion a  great  American  tradition.  It  Is  for 
you  to  build  on  the  foundation  of  a  great  past 
a  greater  future. 


Case  Bill  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPPJKGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Indianapolis  Times  of  dete  of  June  11, 
1946.  which  editorial  is  as  follows: 

CASE.  BILL   VETO 

President  Truman  vetoed  the  Ca^e  bill  to- 
day on  the  ground  that  the  measure  would 
only  foment  additional  strife. 

We  believe  the  President's  action  shoned     / 
a  disturbing  lack  of  courage  and  fortlti;de, 
a  faltering  approach  to  one  of  the  country's 
most  serious  problems. 

Tlie  Case  bill  would  have  created  a  new.  in- 
dependent Federal  mediation  board,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  That  couUln  t 
hurt  labor. 

It  would  have  authorized  this  board  to 
try — by  mediation,  conciliation,  and  volun- 
tary arbitration— to  arrange  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  labor -management  disputes  <  hat 
threaten  serious  injury  to  the  public.  Wtafs 
wrong  with  that? 

It  would  place  on  management  and  unions 
in  such  disputes  a  positive  duty  to  refrain 
from  violence  and  to  give  the  board  a  iraxi- 
mum  of  60  days  for  peacemaking  el:orts 
before  resorting  to  strike,  lock-out,  or  ar- 
bitrary changes  of  wages  and  worslng 
conditions.  Such  cooling-cff  periods  .lave 
promoted  good  industrial  relations  in  Mi  ine- 
sota  and  other  States. 

It  would  authorize  a  special  fact-finding 
procedure  for  disputes  affecting  public  utili- 
ties, with  a  maximum  of  65  days  In  which 
strikes  and  lock-outs  would  be  forbidden. 
Will  it  "enslave  labor"  for  the  public  to  have 
this  reasonable  protection  against  sudden, 
arbitrary  stoppage  of  services  essential  to  life 
and  safety? 

It  would  authorize  labor  unions  and  em- 
ployers to  sue  each  other  in  Federal  courts 
for  breaches  of  contract,  imposing  on  both 
the  same  responsibility  for  living  uo  to 
signed  agreements.  Does  the  life  of  unions 
depend  upon  freedom  to  break  contracts 
without  legal  responsibility? 

It  would  forbid  unions  to  use  the  "sec  ond- 
ary  boycott"  as  a  weapon  in  their  battles 
with  employers  or  with  other  unions.  Is  It  a 
necessary  right  of  unions  to  punish  Jino- 
cent  bystanders  when  they  cannot  agree  with 
each  other  on  Jurisdictional  questions,  or  to 
fight  their  quarrels  with  employers  at  the 
expense  of  other  employers  who  ha^e  no 
connection  with  the  controversies? 
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It  would  subject  to  Federal  Antiracketeer- 
Ing  Act  penalties  unions  found  guilty  of  ob- 
structing commerce  by  robbery  or  extortion. 
Does  honest  labor  need  Federal  immunity 
for  robbery  and  extortion? 

It  would  require  Joint  union-employer 
responsibility  for  proper  use  of  health  and 
welfare  and  similar  funds  contributed  by 
employers  through  production  royalties  or 
pay-roll  levies.  Can  labor  -not  live  without 
the  right  not  only  to  tax  the  public  In  this 
manner  but  to  use  money  thus  taken  from 
the  public  exactly  as  unions  or  their  officers 
please? 

It  would  allow  foremen  to  Join  unions  but 
leave  employers  free  to  refuse  t.5  recognize 
unions  as  bargaining  agents  foi  foremen. 
Is  it  either  essential  or  desirable  that  unions 
should  have  power  to  usurp  management 
functions  by  forcing  foremen  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  same  labor  organizations  as 
the  workers  they  are  supposed  to  eupervlse? 

These  are  the  things  the  Case  bill  would 
have  done.  Many  of  them  are  things  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  said  shcu'.d  be  done. 
Which  of  them  do  you  think  would  Injure 
any  well-intended  union?  Which  of  them 
Justifies  the  frenzied  clamor  of  the  labor 
leaders? 

We  believe  the  Case  bill  provided  moderate 
and  fair  means  of  preventing  Intolerable 
abuses  of  labors  power.  President  Truman 
should  have  signed  It  to  protect  the  Nation 
and  its  workers  from  the  drastic  and  Immod- 
erate legislation  sure  to  come  If  the  abuses 
are  continued.  And  Congress  should  pass  It 
*    over  his  veto. 


Mr.  Truman's  Shoes  Don't  Fit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1946 
Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Sun: 

MK.    TRUMAN'S    SHOES    DON'T    FIT 

President  Truman  is  a  small-town   poli- 
tician. ^  „ 
He  was  brought  up  politically  with  small 
ideas  that  wiU  stay  with  him  always. 

"Get  the  votes"  was  the  Pendergast  creed 
on  which  Mr.  Truman  was  reared,  and  "Get 
the  votes"  is  his  motto  now  even  though  he 
may  not  realize  It. 

Political  fright  and  the  weakness  that 
flows  from  It  were  evident  In  every  word  of 
the  veto  message  that  Mr.  Truman  sent  to 
Congress  yesterday.  It  was  not  even  a  clever 
attempt  to  fool  the  general  public  about  the 
nature  of  the  surrender  to  the  union  bosses. 
It  Incorporated  so  transparently  false  an 
argument  that  nobody  of  reasonable  intelli- 
gence Is  likely  to  be  fooled  by  It. 

The  President  had  good  reason  to  be  wor- 
ried by  the  obvious  and  Inevitable  compari- 
son between  his  veto  of  the  Case  bill  and  his 
continued  advocacy  of  drastic  emergency 
labor  legislation.  He  knew,  without  inquir- 
ing, that  common-sense  Americans  would 
ask  why  he  should  veto  a  relatively  mUd  bill, 
meant  to  give  labor  and  management  an  even 
break,  and  then  continue  to  call  for  enact- 
ment of  a  drastic  blU  that  would  draft 
strikers. 

Mr.  Truman  begs  Congress  and  the  public 
not  to  be  confused  about  the  Case  bill  and 
bis  plea  of  May  25  for  emergency  legislation. 

There  wUl  be  no  confusion,  Mr.  President. 

There  has  never  been  any  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  public  when  an  administration 


has  played  politics  on  the  lowest  and  cheap- 
est level.  There  has  never  been  any  confvision 
when  an  administration  offered  the  wrong 
reasons  for  failure  to  do  the  right  thing. 

No  more  specious  argument  was  ever  offered 
in  a  veto  message  than  the  One  that  the  Pres- 
ident submitted  to  the  effect  that  his  emer- 
gency legUlatlon  Is  Justified  because  it  is 
limited  m  application  to  strikes  against  the 
Government.  What  were  the  automobile 
strike,  the  steel  strike,  the  coal  strike,  and  the 
railroad  strike  but  strikes  against  private  em- 
ployers? What  was  the  proposal  of  May  29 
but  a  plan  for  taking  over  a  private  strike 
after  It  had  become  public?  This  argument 
is  not  likely  to  fool  anybody  In  Congress  or 
out  of  Congress. 

As  further  Justification  for  his  veto  of  the 
Case  bill  Mr.  Truman  rcferrea  to  another 
proposal  that  he  made  on  May  25  That  was 
for  a  long-range  study  of  labor  relations  by  a 
Joint  congressional  committee,  with  author- 
ity to  make  recommendations  within  6 
months.  It  Is  plain  what  this  repeated  pro- 
posal means.  Six  months  from  May  25  would 
be  November  25.  20  days  after  the  1946  elec- 
tion date.  Six  months  from  now  would  mean 
pushing  the  whole  problem  out  of  the  public 
eye  until  the  elections  are  out  of  the  way. 
With  this  brought  alwut.  voters  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  can  be  fooled  and  cajoled  until 
it  is  too  late  to  express  themselves  at  the 
polls. 

No;  there  wUl  be  no  confusion.  There  Is 
no  occasion  for  confusion.  The  President 
admits  that  there  is  an  emergency— an  emer- 
gency practically  continuous  since  he  upset 
the  apple  cart  last  August  with  his  sugges- 
tion that  wages  be  hiked— yet  he  pretends 
that  the  emergency  Justifies  the  most  drastic 
and  unprecedented  legislation,  concocted  by 
unknown  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  for- 
bids enactment  of  carefully  considered  and 
long-debated  legislation. 

The  Case  bill  was  no  overnight  affair. 
Nobody  knows  this  better  than  the  President. 
It  was  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  30  last.  Nobody  knows 
this  better  than  the  President.  But  It  is 
older  than  that,  for  it  covered  problems 
studied  by  Congress  for  more  than  8  years; 
some  of  Its  sections  had  been  considered  over 
and  over  ugaln:  yet  the  President  has  the 
nerve  to  believe  that  he  can  persuade  the 
public  that  the  vetoed  measure  went  too 
far— too  far  in  a  country  stalled  and  stified 
and  sick  to  death  of  labor  disputes. 

Mr.  Truman  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of 
the  duri-tlon  of  the  American  memory.  He 
must  expect  that  between  now  and  Novem- 
ber 5  Americans  will  forget  that  an  oppor- 
tunity was  presented  to  even  the  scales  be- 
tween labor  and  management — to  end  some 
of  the  abuses  produced  directly  and  indirect- 
ly by  the  Wagner  Act.  He  must  believe  that 
Americans  will  forget  that  this  opportunity 
to  do  equal  and  exact  Jtistlce  was  muffed  by 
a  President  who  pretended  to  be  moved  by 
concern  for  the  general  welfare,  but  who  pat- 
ently was  more  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
his  party  in  the  November  election. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Truman's  Presidential  shoes 
don't  fit. 


Balanced  Farming  Needed 


BALANCED  rAaMINC    NECDCO     . 

T-e  Commercial  Appeal  finds  a  happy 
augury  for  Memphis  and  the  mid-South  in 
the  fact  that  M.  P.  Moore,  of  Senatobla.  Miss., 
made  a  speech  to  the  Rotary  Club  on  bal- 
anced farming  that  moved  President  Edmund 
Orglll.  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  to  start 
planning  wajrs  in  which  his  organization 
could  give  definite  point  and  impetus  to  the 
movement.  Mr.  Moore  is  qualified  to  speak 
l)ecau9e  of  his  own  outstanding  success  in 
raising  fine  cattle  and  conserving  and  im- 
proving the  sou  through  application  of  the 
very  program  he  advises  for  others.  The  man 
who  has  done  a  thing  Is  in  the  best  position 
to  recommend  it  with  authority. 

Mr.  Moore's  program  has  the  twin  virtue* 
of  Idealism  and  practicality.  In  another 
manner  of  speaking,  what  he  propose*  is 
he' ping  the  Mldsouth  help  Itself  bccatise  so 
doing  will  Increase  cur  measure  of  health 
and  happiness  by  augmenting  our  prosperity 
and  raising  our  Income.  A  Yankee  visitor  to 
these  parts  told  us  once  that  God  had  done 
more  and  man  had  done  less  for  this  area 
than  any  place  he  had  even  seen.  Mr  Moore 
and  Mr.  O.'glll  propose  that  man  shall  pitch 
in  from  here  on  out  and  do  his  share.  They 
should  nave  the  enthvislastlc  backing  of  every 
clement  In  our  social  and  economic  order. 

In  round  nimabers.  Mr.  Moore  proposes  SO 
percent  more  beef.  35  percent  more  pork,  51 
percent  more  dairy  products,  and  26  percent 
more  poultry  Instead  of  the  one-crop  cotton 
system.  Mr.  Orglll  has  In  mind  that  the 
chamtK;r  of  commerce  should  add  experts  In 
beef  cattle  and  on  dairying  to  its  regular  staff. 
These  men  would  be  available  to  advise  with 
farme;«  In  all  the  Memphis  area.  We  need 
this  type  of  balanced  farming  because  It 
would  Improve  the  health  and  vigor  of  our 
people,  and  would  substantially  increase  the 
cash  income  of  the  farmers  of  this  area.  It 
would  stabilize  our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Orglll  are  Issuing  a  chal- 
lenge to  Mldsouth  and  Memphis  people  all 
the  way  from  the  field  to  the  bank.  Th« 
Commercial  Appeal  has  also  preached  their 
gospel  for  years,  and  welcomes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  amen  to  It  again.  This  is 
something  we  can  do  for  ourselves  and  ought 
to  do  for  ourselves,  because  It  Is  utterly  sensi- 
ble and  practical,  and  calculated  to  t)eneflt 
all. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14.  1946 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  of 
Thursday,  June  6,  1948; 


GeneTa  Steel  Plant 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  against  monopolistic  con- 
trols in  principle.  It  is  foolish  to  say 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  has 
not  exercised  such  controls.  It  is  most 
important  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  West  to  have  a  western  owned  and 
operated  steel  plant  of  major  proportions 
located  there.  The  West  must  have  a 
sufficient  supply  of  steel  to  meet  its  ex- 
panding needs  and  this  supply  must  be 
priced  in  accordance  with  the  actual  cost 
of  production  plus  a  fair  profit  and  the 
actual  cost  of  freight  from  the  point  of 
production  to  the  point  of  use.  I  be- 
lieve the  amended  bid  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  indicates  that  these  things 
can  be  realized  if  that  bid  is  accepted. 

Particularly  on  the  basis  of  the  recent 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  to- 
bacco companies'  case,  I  do  not  see  iioW 
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the  Attorney  General  can  fail  to  set  aside 
the  awarding  of  the  Geneva  steel  plant 
to  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.    For  in 
that  decision  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  if  a  corporation  or  a  small  group  of 
corporations  has  the  power  to  control 
prices  and  exclude  competition,  and  if 
there  Is  evidence  of  any  intention  of 
doinB  so.  then  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove   that   prices   have   actually   been 
fixed  and  competition  excluded  in  order 
to  show  that  monopolbtic  control  exists. 
The  United  Slates  Steel  Corp.  alone  ac- 
counts for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  United  States  steel  production,  and 
if  the  Geneva  plant  is  added,  this  figure 
will,  of  course,  be  substantially  increased. 
Along    with    Bethlehem    and    Republic. 
these  three  companies  control  close  to 
two-thirds  of  the  steel  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

The  essential  thing  for  the  West  is  to 
secure  independent  western  pricing  of 
steel  based,  not  on  "Pittsburgh  plus."  but 
on  the  actual  cost  of  production  plus  ac- 
tual transportation  from  the  point  of 
production  to  the  point  of  consi^nption 
plus,  of  course,  a  fair  profit.  For  years 
the  West  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  any 
steel  industry  of  its  own.  We  have  a 
chance  now  to  push  forward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  western  steel  industry  if  a 
western  company  operates  the  Geneva 
plant.  The  Colorado  Fuel  tt  Iron  Co.  will 
undertake  to  expend  money  for  new  fa- 
cilities at  Geneva  so  as  to  make  it  capa- 
ble of  producing  all  particular  steel  prod- 
ucts needed  in  the  development  of  the 
Western  States.  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
would  have  every  interest  from  its  own 
point  of  view  in  expanding  Geneva  pro- 
duction. Certainly  this  cannot  be  said  of 
United  States  Steel  or.  for  that  matter. 
any  other  huge  eastern  company.  In  the 
past,  if  a  western  company  has  wanted  to 
buy  sheet  steel  from  the  steel  triist  it  has 
had  to  pay  a  price  which  has  included  not 
only  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit, 
but  also  an  amount  equal  to  what  it 
would  have  cost  to  haul  the  steel  by  rail 
from  Pittsburgh  regardless  of  whether 
the  steel  had  to  be  shipped  from  Pitts- 
burgh or  not.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
we  want  to  get  away  from  in  the  West. 
How  we  could  conceivably  do  it  if  this 
plant  is  awarded  to  United  States  Steel 
I  am  unable  to  understand.  Competitive 
pricing  of  steel  products  is  important, 
not  only  to  the  West,  but  to  the  whole 
United  States.  It  can  hardly  be  assured 
by  adding  still  further  to  the  monopolis- 
tic control  of  United  States  Steel.  It 
might  well  be  accomplished  by  enabling 
a  western  company  to  operate  Geneva. 


Extension  of  SelectiTe  Senrice  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Friday.  June  14.  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  wish  to  set  out  a  letter  regarding  the 


proposed  extension  of  the  draft,  written 

to  me  by  Mr.  Harry  M.  Reed,  of  Waterloo, 

Iowa.    I  have  known  Mr.  Reed  for  35 

years,  from  the  time  we  were  in  college 

together    at    the    University    of    Iowa. 

During  those  35  years  I  have  observed 

his    leader.ship    in    everything    he    has 

undertaken  from  college  activities  to  his 

service  as  United  States  district  attorney 

for  northern  Iowa.    In  this  period  of 

time  he  has  rendered  outstanding  service 

in  the  Army  during  World  War  I.  and  he 

has   continued    to    render    outstanding 

service  throughout  all  the  years  from 

World  War  I  to  the  present  time  in  the 

American  Legion. 

One  of  the  saddest  experiences  that 
has  come  to  my  attention  in  World 
War  II  was  his  loss  of  his  18-year-old  son 
in  combat  in  the  European  theater. 

Throughout  all  the  years  that  I  have 
known  Mr.  Reed  I  have  had  many,  many 
occasions  to  discuss  the  national  defense 
of  our  Nation  with  him.  especially  in  con- 
nection with  our  work  and  our  interests 
in  the  work  of  the  American  Legion  in 
this  field.  I  have  tremendous  confidence 
in  his  judgment  in  matters  of  national 
defense  and  for  that  reason  I  was 
especially  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from 
him  recently  in  which  he  discussed  the 
matter  of  the  extension  of  the  draft  and 
other  problems  in  connection  with  the 
reorganization  of  our  armed  forces.  Mr. 
Reed's  experience  and  judgment  merits 
your  careful  reading  and  study  of  his 
letter  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  his  letter  out  herewith  so 
that  you  may  have  the  opportunity  to 

read  it: 

Reed  &  Beers, 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  May  31,  1946. 
Hon.  Tom  Martin, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Tom  :  I  was  glswi  to  see  in  the  Courier 
that  you  had  come  out  definitely  against  the 
drafting  of  18-year-olds  and  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal military  training  rather  than  conscrip- 
tion. 

Is  It  possible  to  bring  to  the  realization  of 
the  War  Department  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  War  Department 
when  it  cannot  get  sufficient  men  for  the 
Army  without  a  draft.  At  the  present  time 
Army  pay  is  pretty  good.  It  really  compares 
rather  favorably  with  the  civilian  pay  that 
most  of  the  boys  will  get  on  discharge,  par- 
ticularly when  one  considers  the  retirement 
features.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  few  of 
the  10,000,000  men  who  were  in  the  Army  are 
wUling  to  reenlist.  The  boys  would  rather 
drive  garbage  trucks  or  kill  hogs  or  plow 
corn  or  do  a  variety  of  hard,  dirty  jobs  rather 
than  go.  Into  the  Army.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  conclusion  is  Irresistible  that  it  isn't  be- 
cause of  the  pay  but  Is  because  of  the  Army 
set-up.  At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
Army  is  the  least  desirable  employer  In  the 
United  States.  That  Is  no  great  compliment 
to  the  Army,  and  no  great  compliment  to  the 
men  running  the  Army  In  that  it  isn't  neces- 
sary that  it  be  so  considered. 

I  think  that  the  draft  is  having  a  very  ad- 
verse effect  on  18-year-olds.  They  all  think 
of  the  Army  training  as  an  utter  waste  of 
time,  basing  their  opinion  on  what  they  have 
been  told  by  the  boys  who  had  the  training. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  parents  of  18- 
year-old  boys  I  believe  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  battle  the  draft  because  they  do  not 
bel'.eve  the  Army  is  a  fit  place  for  their  boys. 

Haven't  we  about  reached  the  situation 
where  Congress  Is  In  position  to  say  to  the 
Army  that  it  must  be  modernized  and  Im- 
proved before  It  jrtll  be  trusted  with  the 


American  boys?  During  the  war  It  got  cur 
boys  because  we  could  not  help  ourselves. 
The  delays  and  inefficiency  could  then  be 
charged  to  the  exigencies  of  war.  That 
excuse  is  not  now  available. 

I  would  make  th?  following  euggest  ons 
which  I  believe  would  go  far  toward  chi.ng- 
ing  the  attitude  of  parents  of  18-year-old 
boys  toward  the  Army: 

1.  The  court-martial  system  should  be 
thoroughly  o\'erhauled.  made  modem,  fair, 
and  American.  I  thought  the  report  made  by 
some  committee  was  very  much  to  the  point 
In  recommending  enlisted  men  on  the  court 
and  In  Insisting  that  the  men  sitting  on  a 
court  martial  should  know  something  aaout 
punishment.  Tlie  penalty  should  be  dras- 
tically reduced.  The  man  at  the  head  of  it 
should  be  someone  who  knows  that  severity 
of  punishment  does  not  prevent  crime.  Ihe 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  bad  a 
very  good  article  on  that  proposition  in  i  re- 
cent Iowa  Law  Review.  Under  the  present 
court-martial  system  a  boy  can  be  sent  Vi  the 
penitentiary  for  OiTenses  that  would  sinply 
keep  him  after  school  for  2  hours  If  i:om- 
mitted  In  civilian  life.  My  personal  opinion 
Is  the  first  step  would  be  to  fire  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  and  his  Immediate  staflt 
and  start  dut  all  over. 

2.  The  Army  should  recognize  that  18-:'ear- 
old  boys  are  18-year-old  boys  and  not  men 
even  though  they  are  in  the  Army.  This 
would  mean  a  certain  amount  of  segregfition 
of  these  youngsters  and  much  closer  svper- 
vlsion.  It  would  mean  that  they  should  have^ 
a  continuing  educational  program.  lYom 
anything  I  can  learn  the  vast  majority  of 
the  men  in  the  Army  now  spend  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  time  killing  time.  There 
is  no  reason  why  schools  could  not  be  set 
up  in  every  camp  and  the  boys  spend  at  east 
3  hours  a  day  in  school.  Those  who  intend 
to  go  on  to  coUege  could  be  given  college  pre- 
paratory work  and  a  limited  number  of  trades 
could  be  taught  in  each  camp.  Even  in 
a  small  camp  they  could  learn  the  mechsnics 
of  an  automobile  and  an  airplane. 

3.  I  think  that  before  the  Army  gets  very 
far  it  is  going  to  have  to  revamp  Its  notions 
on  rank  and  get  away  from  Its  present  <  aste 
system,  at  least  to  some  extent.  I  realize 
that  any  talk  like  this  is  pulling  the  tail  of 
the  sacred  cow. 

4.  Above  all  I  think  the  Army  Is  goirg  to 
have  to  recognize  that  it  must  be  frar.k  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  cannot 
continue  with  its  "public  be  damned  "  atti- 
tude. Any  improvement  in  the  Army  appar- 
ently comes  as  a  result  of  tremendous  public 
pressure.  I  don't  see  why  that  should  have  to 
be  true.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Army  could 
not  occupy  much  the  same  position  in  the 
community  as  the  public  schools.  Scaools 
are  continually  trying  to  improve.  They  are 
interested  not  in  improving  the  schoo!  but 
improving  the  product  of  the  school.  No 
particular  pressure  is  required  to  perfuade 
them  to  adopt  changes  that  will  be  bentficial 
to  the  youngsters.  They  are  not  afra:d  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  parents  and  with 
the  public  generally. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Army  seems  'o  be 
afraid  of  the  public.  It  seems  inter.t  on 
keeping  its  ancient  forms  and  habits  and 
customs  which  are  outmoded.-  The  pr(of  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  outmoded  is  that 
neither  the  10,000.000  boys  who  were  in  the 
Army  nor  the  American  public  generally  want 
any  part  of  the  Army. 

It  Is  certainly  important  that  we  have  an 
Army  of  the  proper  size,  or  at  least  trained 
men  who  are  available  for  that  Army.  If  the 
Army  could  be  persuaded  to  think  of  itself 
In  the  same  relationship  to  the  Arr.^  ricar. 
public  as  do  the  public  schools,  I  belie\e  the 
problem  could  be  solved  satisfactorily.  'While 
this  would  mean  that  the  Army  would  have 
to  change  both  Its  ancient  forms  and  its 
"public  be  damned"  attitude.  It  woulc  cer- 
tainly receive  In  exchange  a  tremendous  con- 
sideration.   It  would  be  grand  U  we  could 
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think  of  not  only  "our"  schools  and  "our" 
Army  rather  than  "our"  schools  and  "the" 
Army. 

With  best  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Haxht  M.  Rexd. 


PoUdcal  Predictioni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  WrST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times  of  June  11, 
1946: 

POLITICAL  PREDICTIONS 

We  read  In  the  papers  that  Chairman 
Reece,  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, predicts  that  his  party  will  elect  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  In  both  branches  of 
Congress  this  year.  His  statement  has  a  fa- 
miliar sound  because  the  same  prediction 
has  been  made  previous  to  each  election  since 
1930.  There  should  be  no  criticism  of  this 
prophecy,  since  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  leader 
to  inspire  his  followers  with  hope,  which  Is 
said  to  spring  eternal  In  the  human  breast. 

No  doubt  In  due  time  the  Democratic 
chairman  will  counter  with  the  claim  that 
his  party  will  retain  control  of  Congress. 
This  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  political  game. 
No  seasoned  politician  Is  seriously  Impressed 
with  the  rival  claims  of  the  party  leaders. 
The  predictions  are  a  sort  of  prologue  to  the 
dramatic  movements  that  are  to  follow.  The 
result  in  elections  Is  determined  not  by  the 
claims  of  the  chairmen  but  by  the  conditions 
which  they  only  remotely  control. 

In  the  approaching  congressional  elections 
the  Republican  Party  Is  the  party  In  oppo- 
sition, and  the  Democratic  Party  Is  the  one 
In  defense.  The  outcome  of  the  contest  will 
depend  upon  the  strategic  position  of  the  op- 
position and  the  defense.  The  Democrats  by 
force  of  circumstances  must  support  the  ad- 
ministration. This  means  that  they  must  In 
the  main  bpe  their  appeals  for  approval  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Government. 

The  Republicans,  not  having  responsibility 
for  the  administration,  are  free  to  criticize 
itnd  attack  the  party  In  power.  There  are 
grave  political  dangers  for  them  In  this  situ- 
ation. Lack  of  responsibility  leads  to  weak- 
ness and  disorganization.  In  course  of  time 
the  party  In  opposition  becomes  a  mere  nega- 
tive Influence  and  loses  Initiative  and  con- 
structive power.  Political  leaders  fall  Into 
the  habit  of  condemning  everything  done  by 
the  party  In  power  regardless  of  the  value 
or  benefit. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  been  In  control 
of  the  Government  for  many  years.  In  that 
time  It  has  many  achievements  to  Its  credit, 
and  some  mistakes  must  be  admitted.  There 
must  be  evaluations,  and  a  balancing  of  ac- 
counts. The  success  of  the  administration 
must  be  determined  not  by  some  Isolated 
action,  but  by  Its  over-all  accomplishment. 
The  administration  rescued  the  Nation  from 
the  worst  depression  In  Its  history.  It  took 
the  lead  In  winning  a  world  war.  It  Is  re- 
storing the  country  to  a  peacetime  basis  In  an 
orderly  process. 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Isolationists,  It  cooperated  fully  In  carrying 
the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In  do- 
mestic affairs  it  has  opposed  reform  and  lib- 
eral movements,  and  supported  special  in- 


terest* in  preference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
common  people,  as  shown  in  its  opposition  to 
price  regulation  during  the  period  of  recon- 
version. It  has  atucked  the  President  and 
hU  administration  for  situations  which  by 
the  acts  of  lU  Members  In  Congress  it  ha« 
created. 

For  Illustration,  Republican  leaders  have 
condemned  the  Increase  In  bureaus  and  de- 
partments, and  demanded  reduction  and 
consolidation.  Recently  the  President  ric- 
ommended  that  certain  bureaus  be  combined. 
A  Republican  Member  of  Congress  moved  to 
reject  the  recommendation  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  his  party  colleagues.  An  examlra- 
tlon  of  the  Congressional  Record  will  revoal 
many  Instances  In  which  the  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  have  voted  against 
measures  recommended  by  the  President  and 
then  later  condemned  him  for  the  outcome. 

These  Members  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
their  record  makes  them  responsible  for  the 
things  they  blame  on  the  administration. 
We  have  the  Impression  that  the  public  will 
be  more  analytical  than  usual  this  year. 
Claims  and  predictions  may  be  In  order  In 
opening  the  coming  campaign,  but  the  rec- 
ords and  the  achievements  of  the  parties  and 
their  leaders  will  be  the  biggest  factors  In 
the  final  results.  We  are  electing  Members 
of  Congress,  and  not  a  President,  this  year. 
The  Incumbents  must  stand  on  their  rec- 
ords. The  record  shows  that  Democratic 
Representatives  from"Wcst  Virginia  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  Interests  of  the  com- 
mon people. 


cessful  bidder  for  100.000  pound*,  averaf* 
price  18.01  cenU.  On  60,000  potmds  of  thli 
quantity,  the  Pepsl-Cola  Bottling  Oo.  paid 
20.1  cents  a  pound,  top  price  of  the  sale. 
while  the  same  company  p&ld  16.01  cent* 
a  pound  for  another  60.000-pound  lot. 

Lowest  bid  was  the  834  cents  paid  by  th« 
Seven-Up  concern  for  122,475  pound*. 

No  ration  evidences  were  needed  for  ths 
sale.  OPA  officials  explained  In  New  Orleans 
that  If  the  sugar  is  used  or  resold,  ration 
accounting  must  eventually  be  made,  how- 
ever. 


The  Sugar  Situation 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSfi  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  In 
my  hand  a  newspaper  article  saying  that 
the  United  States  marshal  for  the  west- 
em  district  of  Louisiana  recently  sold 
more  than  a  million  pounds  of  sugar  to 
the  highest  bidders.  One  corporation  got 
609.000  pounds  for  8.37  cents  a  pound, 
while  another  corporation  bought  50,000 
pounds  at  20.1  cents  a  pound.  It  looks 
like  a  little  black  market  is  going  on.  I 
do  not  like  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
Uncle  Sam.  but  this  looks  a  little  shady. 
Another  bidder  got  122.000  pounds  at  8.34 
cents  a  pound.  .  I  do  not  like  that  kind 
of  business.  The  American  public  does 
not  like  it  either.  They  need  sugar. 
The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

BOTTLERS  HIGH   BIDDERS  FOR  SEIZED  SUG/.R 

The  Pepsl-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Waco.  Tex., 
and  Seven-Up  Texas  Corp.,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
were  successful  bidders  for  large  quantities 
of  sugar  sold  by  the  United  States  marshal 
for  the  Western  District  of  Louisiana  May  1 
at  Alexandria. 

The  sugar,  located  at  mills  at  Erath,  Abbe- 
ville, and  Jeanerette,  La.,  was  seized  by  the 
Government  as  the  result  of  a  suit  brought 
against  the  Chandler  Laboratories  of  Phila- 
delphia by  Edward  F.  LeBlanc,  manager  of 
the  mUls.  More  than  a  million  pound*  of 
sugar  was  disposed  of  at  an  average  price 
of  better  than  11  cents  per  pound.  Candy 
manufacturers  and  other  Industrial  users 
were  also  among  the  successful  bidders 

The  Seven-Up  Texas  Corp.  obtained  609,000 
pounds  at  an  average  price  of  8.37  cents. 
The  Pepsl-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Waco  was  suc- 


Mr.  Trunun's  Crinfinf  Veto 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.VURSELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1946 
Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  under 
date  of  Wednesday,  June  12.  condemning 
the  action  of  the  President  in  his  veto  of 
the  Case  bUl. 

I  want  to  particularly  call  this  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  as  I  regard  it  as  the  most  forceful 
and  well-written  editorial  I  have  yet 
seen  on  this  subject. 

MR.    TRITMAH'S    CRINGING    VETO 

President  Truman  vetoed  the  Case  bill 
yesterday  and  thereby  gave  the  appearance 
of  &•  man  vastly  frightened  by  the  shadow 
Of  organized  labor.  What  purported  to  be 
a  reasoned  analysis  of  the  legislation  which 
would  restrict  labor's  abUlty  to  paralyze 
American  industry  at  will  proved  to  be  but 
a  kowtow  to  the  political  forces  which  have 
threatened  to  defeat  him  and  his  party  at 
the  polls. 

The  President  donned  the  toga  of  states- 
manship but  turned  out  to  be  merely  a 
politician  who  regrets  his  recent  panicky  call 
for  somebody  to  do  something  when  the  Na- 
tion was  In  the  throes  of  rail  and  coal  strikes. 
The  Case  bill  Is  all  wrong,  he  said,  and  made 
the  convenient  appeal  for  long-range  legisla- 
tion by  Congress,  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
study  with  a  report  made  some  6  months 
hence — after  congressional  elections  are  well 
Into  history. 

The  President  was  unwilling  to  accept  the 
Case  bill  because  It  Is  not  the  perfect  Instru- 
ment to  meet  the  growing  labor  dlfflcxUtles. 
He  dissected  it  section  by  section  and  found 
It  wanting  In  every  particular.  He  made  the 
bland  assertion  that  It  wUl  adjust  no  dif- 
ferences, that  It  would  not  have  pertained 
In  the  recent  coal  and  rail  strikes,  and  with 
fine  prestimptlon  In  so  many  words  told  labor 
to  strike  when  and  If  necessary,  so  long  as 
a  Government-seized  property  Is  not  con- 
cerned. 

In  short.  Mr.  Tniman  vetoes  a  measure 
which  Is  the  first  fair  labor  bill  Congress  has 
passed  in  a  decade  with  the  excuse  that  Con- 
gress should  take  its  time  and  write  a  better 
one.  He  Is  so  unimpressed  by  what  has  been 
going  on  m  recent  months  that  be  rejects  a 
measure  which  places  needed  restrictions  on 
labor  and  Invites  the  tinlons  to  return  to  the 
status  quo  John  L.  Lewis. 

After  he  made  his  dramatic  appeal  to  Con- 
gress for  both  emergency  and  long-range 
legislation,  this  newspaper  questioned  edi- 
torially whether  he  meant  what  he  said.  We 
thought  then  that  he  had  been  the  sudden 
victim  of  hysteria  when  he  saw  the  Nations 
economy  going  In  collapse— and  would  regret 
what  he  said  when  the  labor  chiefs  start*a 
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batting  h!m  around.  Now  we  are  convinced 
he  has  recanted,  and  the  big  question  In  his 
mind  IS.  did  he  go  far  enough  yesterday  to 
win  back  the  labor  votes  he  lost  a  few  weeks 
ago.  His  virtuous  declaration  of  devotion  to 
the  public  weal  was  the  hollow  oratory  of  a 
man  running  for  ofllce. 

It  la  unfortunate  that  the  President's  first 
consideration  In  estimating  the  Case  bill  was 
votes.  The  country  has  been  wracked  by 
•trlkes.  It  went  without  fuel,  and  transpor- 
trttlon  was  tied  up  because  of  cxcesEive  labor 
demands  which  the  operators  could  not  meet. 
Poetwar  reconversion  has  been  greatly  retard- 
ed; the  Nation's  confusion  has  been  as  great 
as  at  any  time  In  war.  The  public  has  .de- 
manded—It still  demands— that  something 
be  done  to  halt  the  parade  of  defiant  union- 
Ism. 

Congress  stirred  from  Its  lethargy  after 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  passed 
the  Case  bill.  Not  perfect,  true.  But  it  was 
a  long-range  measure  which  would  have  re- 
duced the  opportunity  for  hurtful  strikes.  It 
did  not  "crack  down"  on  labor  to  deprive  it 
ol  any  of  lU  Just  rights;  it  merely  corrected 
certain  evUa  in  the  Wagner  act  and  required 
labor  to  assume  responsibilities  which  It 
should,  now  that  It  is.  as  Mr.  Truman  said 
yesterday,  "coming  of  age." 

If  Mr.  Truman  were  s.ncere  In  his  protesta- 
tions that  something  must  be  done  to  ease 
the  friction  between  labor  and  management, 
he  would  have  signed  the  Caae  oiil.  Theor^ 
with  it  on  the  books.  Congress  could  have 
taken  Ita  time  in  studying  possible  revisions 
in  the  formation  of  a  long-range  program. 
This  the  President  refused  to  do,  preferring 
to  risk  the  chance  that  there  will  be  no  new 
labor  legislation  rather  than  offend  the  group 
which  in  1944  gave  the  Boosevelt-Truman 
ticket  72  percent  of  its  TOtea. 

The  Case  bill  was  paaed  by  the  House  last 
February  by  an,  overwhelming  vote.  It  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  where  It  was  pigeon- 
holed until  the  strike  sltiiatlon  forced  It  to 
the  floor.  It  was  passed.  49  to  29.  with  a  few 
amendments.  The  House  concurred,  230  to 
10«.  Here  was  reflected  what  the  Nation 
thought  about  the  measure. 
The  Case  bill  provides: 

1.  Federal  mediation  board  to  be  created 
with  authority  to  step  Into  major  labor  dis- 
pute* and  forbid  strikes  or  lockouts  for  60 
daya  while  It  seeks  to  solve  them,  the  board 

•  to  ootiBtBt  of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
•femmt.  and  the  public. 

2.  Provision  made  for  civil  suits  against 
either  labor  or  management  for  breach  of 
contract. 

3.  Bargaining  rights  to  be  lost  by  anyone 
engaged  In  violence  while  picketing  or  strik- 
ing in  vioUtion  al  the  proposed  law. 

4.  Secondary  boycott  in  strikes  tc  be 
barred,  with  violators  to  face  loss  of  bargain- 
ing and  reemployment  rights. 

6.  Unionization  of  supervisory  workers  for 
collective  bargaining  purposes  barred  unlesi? 
such  enployeea  actually  perform  manual 
productive  labor. 

6.  Employer  contributions  to  worker-wel- 
fare funds  administered  exclusively  by  imlons 
barred. 

7.  Fact-finding  commissions  to  be  estab- 
lished to  determine  facts  in  majcar  labor  dis- 
pute Involving  public  utilities. 

8.  Workers  Interfering  with  movements  of 
goods  in  interstate  commerce  subject  to  se- 
vere penalties,  a  provision  embodying  terms 
of  House-passed  "anti-racketeer  bill." 

Is  this  \infalr  to  labor?  No.  Doe«  It  pro- 
vide the  public  with  some  protection  against 
unfair  strikes?     Yes. 

The  President's  message  yesterday  was 
without  temper.  Posing  as  the  friend  of  all 
the  people,  he  examined  each  section  of  the 
bill  and  said  it  wouldn't  do;  that  It  would 
proTOka  rather  than  diminish  strikes;  that 
the  right  to  strike  against  private  employers 
must  not  be  curtailed;  that  the  bill  goes  too 
jar  In  hoW»"g  labor  unions  responsible  lor 
Tiulation  of  their  contracts. 


To  some  degree  there  was  plausibility  in 
what  he  said,  but  shining  through  each  para- 
graph of  his  message  was  the  gesture  to  or- 
ganized labor  and  the  "Im  still  your  boy 
friend"  reminder  to  those  who  have  threat- 
ened to  do  dire  things  to  him  and  his  at 
the  polls. 

Mr.  Truman  cculd  have  made  himself  a 
great  President  yesterday,  but  he  missed  the 
bus. 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  OPA  is  so  much  before  Congre.ss 
for  consideration.  I  am  glad  to  set  out 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  very 
timely  discussion  of  OPA  that  has  come 
to  me  from  one  of  the  outstanding  com- 
munity leaders  of  my  district: 

WHY     DELAT    THE    IS£TJ« 

(By  Louis  J.  Kehoe) 
One  year  after  the  war  and  we  find  our- 
selves little  nearer  to  a  normal  way  of  life 
than  we  were  during  the  war.     Under  pro- 
grams of  Government  control,  little  progress 
has  been  made  toward  getting  a  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand,  which  is  the  only 
true  measure  that  insuies  plenty  at  normal 
cost.    When  we  see  lines  forming  to  get  meat 
In  legitimate  channels  as  defined  by  the  Gov- 
ernment;   when    these   same   lines   are   now 
growing  for  bread  and  many  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  prospects  of  other  commodities  being 
supplied  In  the  same  manner.  It  would  seem 
that  we  have  a  legitimate  doubt  as  to  the 
practical  effectiveness  of  these  control  pro- 
grams.    Even  if  we  concede  that  these  pro- 
grams are  well  intended  and  probably  as  well 
administered  as  the  Inherent  nature  of  the. 
work  permits,  yet  It  must  now  be  evident  to 
everyone  that  It  Is  not  making  progress  to- 
ward any  real  solution  of  cur  economic  prob- 
lems. 

Under  this  system,  we  see  black  market  and 
bootleg  activity  in  the  marketing  of  a  wide 
variety  of  commodities  and  an  unjustified,  ar- 
tificial scarcity  in  all  so-called  legitimate 
channels. 

Experience  of  the  past  has  shown  that  un- 
resUlcted  manufacture  and  distribution  and 
unresulcted  competition  in  a  free,  open  trade 
is  the  only  way  plenty,  at  reasonable  cost, 
can  be  brought  about.  In  this  transition, 
which  will  no  doubt  last  for  from  6  months 
to  a  year;  when  production  reaches  Its  maxi- 
mum, we  can  expect  substantial  rises  in  cost 
and  some  hardships  to  result,  tut  this  will  be 
only  temporary.  If  the  Government  steps  out 
of  the  picture  and  lets  the  true  laws  of 
economics  work. 

This  Issue  we  will  have  to  face  either  now. 
In  1946.  or  later,  whenever  these  controls  are 
discontinued.  Under  these  controls,  we  are 
Just  delaying  the  crisis  that  we  must  eventu- 
ally face,  and  as  a  result  delaying  the  arrival 
of  normal  living  conditions  again. 

Aside  from  the  racketeers  who  are  now 
making  a  harvest  Just  like  the  liquor  boot- 
leggers used  to,  I  don't  suppose  any  of  us 
like  the  present  crazy  conditions  to  con- 
tinue, but  continue  they  will  until  Govern- 
ment gets  out  of  business  and  returns  to  Its 
proper  sphere.  We  might  Just  as  well  face 
the  issue  new  and  get  the  crUis  over  with 
as  wait  and  Just  put  up  with  present  condi- 
tions and  face  It  later. 

Under  the  present  set-up,  the  Government 
seems  to  crave  to  control  everything  but  the 


things  that  require  Government  control,  and 
these  matters  like  the  controversies  between 
management  and  labor  that  are  plaguing 
the  public,  the  Government  Is  reluctant  to 
do  anything  about. 

It  Is  Just  as  Important  to  face  courage- 
ously the  correction  of  our  own  economic 
problems,  as  It  Is  to  Impoverish  ourselves  to 
Insure  Europe  and  Asia  against  the  conse- 
quence of  their  war  folly,  by  robbing  this 
country  to  feed  them. 

Either  an  open,  free  and  competitive  trade 
economy  is  right,  or  It's  wrong.  It  Is  not 
both.  The  American  people  should  decide 
which  course  they  prefer,  and  then  follow  it. 
Either  the  American  plan  of  free  competitive 
trade,  or  the  European  plan  of  government 
control  and  regimentation  Incident  to  a 
planned  economy,  should  be  accepted.  The 
two  plans  don't  mix. 

Proposals  are  constantly  suggested  for  the 
removal  of  these  controls  on  certain  Items 
and  retain  them  on  others.  Something  like 
cutting  a  dog's  tall  off.  an  Inch  at  a  time  to 
keep  It' from  hurting  him  so  much.  This 
Is  an  absurd  simili,  but  It  is  equally  absurd 
to  free  controls  from  some  Items  without 
throwing  out  of  balance  our  price  structure 
as  It  affects  others,  with  the  incident  ham- 
pering bf  production  and  the  scarcity  that 
will  naturally  result.  An  example  is  to  re- 
move cf  lllngs  on  meat  and  retain  ceilings  on 
feed.  One  being  dependent  on  the  other, 
disaster  must  follow. 

If  we  want  a  free  economy.  It  is  better  to 
face  the  issue  now.  The  OPA,  and  similar 
agencies  have  served  their  purpose.  They 
should  now  be  dispensed  with  entirely  and 
pass  on  to  their  place  of  history,  receiving 
such  credit  cr  blame  as  future  developments 
In  our  economy  will  decree  them  entitled. 


Memorial  Day,  1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14.  1946 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial by  OlUe  M.  James  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  of  May  30,  1946: 

MEVZOUAL  DAT,  1040 

Words  are  puny  things' on  an  occasion  like 
this.  What  resounding  phrases  can  compare 
in  eloquence  with  the  silent  trickle  of  life's 
blood  down  the  dusty  cheek  of  a  tired  and 
battered  youngster  on  Okinawa?  What  can 
you  say,  those  of  us  still  privileged  to  be  alive, 
to  the  men  who  toppled  In  the  reddening 
snow  at  Bastogne? 

What  can  you  ever  say  to  the  dead — those 
with  no  ears  for  the  hearing  of  sympathy  or 
tribute? 

There  Isn't  much  you  can  say,  with  words. 
If  ycu  use  words  at  all,  they're  apt  to  be 
clumsy,  tumbling  out  awkwardly  In  a  stream 
of  Inexpressible  feeling.  To  a  loved  one.  or 
friend,  though,  they  suffice.  There  really  Isn't 
much  ISiat  needs  to  be  said,  there. 

But  what  do  you  say  to  men  whose  names 
you've  never  known,  and  will  never  know? 
What  do  you  say  to  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  had  nothing  left  to  bring  back  but 
victory? 

Shall  we  write  them  a  letter  and  tell  them 
that  the  world's  politicians  are  frittering  away 
the  hope  of  enduring  peace  for  which  they 
died?  Shall  we  tell  them  that  even  though 
we're  Jeopardizing  that  bright  postwar  fu- 
ttu-e— In  which  they'd  hoped  to  share — we're 
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straining  to  return  to  a  dog-eat-dog  way  of 

life? 

Shall  we  tell  them  that  bungling  and 
cupidity  have  choked  the  production  of  goods 
for  which  a  war-weary  Nation  has  waited  too 

long?  ^  „ 

Shall  we  tell  them  we're  not  doing  our  full 
share  to  ease  the  suffering  In  the  wake  of  war 
abroad?  Shall  we  tell  them  that  here  at 
home  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Is  rising  up  to  mock 
the  vision  of  Justice  they  followed  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  and  death? 

Shall  we  tell  them  that  politics  tangle  the 
feet  of  those  who've  tried  to  keep  America 
on  course,  that  even  the  safeguarding  of  their 
victory  Is  now  a  political  football? 

Shall  we  tell  them  that  their  wives  and 
mothers  cant  buy  stockings,  and  their  dads 
and  brothers  and  buddies  can't  buy  white 
shirts  or  suits?  Shall  we  tell  them  the  eco- 
nomic arid  Industrial  life  of  the  Nation  has 
been  at  tne  mercy  of  a  handful  of  men  who 
snarl  even  at  the  restraining  hand  of  Gov- 
ernment? Shall  we  tell  them  that  these  lat- 
ter-day Caesars  have  Jeopardized  the  gains 
that  the  working  man  has  made  in  a  genera- 
tion of  toil? 

Shall  we  tell  them,  in  short,  what  has  gone 

on  since  they  "got  It"  in  some  far-off  land? 

No.     God.  no!     Let  them  sleep,  thinking, 

perhaps,   we   were  more   deserving   of   their 

sacrifice. 


The  American  Famine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKUMOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14.  1946 
Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  may  say  we  do  not  have  a 
famine  in  America,  that  there  is  no 
American  food  famine.  TechnicaUy  this 
may  be  true.  But  we  are  so  close  to 
having  an  actual  food  famine  in  this 
country,  that  the  subject  is  no  longer  to 
be  treated  lightly. 

You  cannot  laugh  off  the  fact  that  we 
have  bread  lines  in  this  country  today. 
It  Is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  man- 
agement of  our  economy,  that  bread  lines 
with  800  people  strung  out  for  two  blocks, 
have  been  reported  by  the  newspapers, 
where  the  people  recently  were  reported 
to  have  been  standing  in  line  for  a  loaf 
of  bread.  When  they  get  to  the  counter, 
in  many  instances,  there  is  no  bread. 
This  is  due  in  some  cases  to  strikes  by 
bakery  employees.  But  it  is  due  in  the 
main  to  the  utter  failure  of  the  attempt 
at  planned  economy  in  this  country. 

Last  year's  yield  and  production  of 
wheat  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Yet  the  bakeries 
cannot  get  flour  with  which  to  make 
bread.  The  people  cannot  buy  flour  to 
make  their  own  bread.  The  people  are 
panicky  and  have  a  right  to  be.  In  the 
land  of  plenty,  we  have  no  bread.  But 
we  have  bread  lines  in  peacetimes.  The 
situation  is  much  worse  than  it  was  dur- 
ing the  days  of  hostilities.  What  is 
wron'^? 

ThFrteen  years  ago.  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration inaugurated  a  program  of 
planned  economy.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  the  so-called  New  Deal  program. 
It  has  been  tried  in  many  other  coun- 
tries and  always  failed  to  accomplish  the 


desired  results.     The  people  lost  their 
liberties,  a  dictator  took  charge,  or  a 
socialistic   or   communistic    regime,   or 
some  form  of  stateism,  was  ushered  in. 
The  New  Deal  plan  is  based  upon  a 
philosophy  of  scarcity.    Its  leaders  de- 
clared we  had  overproduction.    So  they 
killed  the  little  pigs  and  cattle  by  the 
millions,  plowed  under  com,  cotton,  and 
sugar  beets.    They  curtailed  and  dimin- 
ished production  and  produced  a  scarcity 
in  this  country.    Some  people  were  out 
of  employment,  poorly  fed  and  illy  clad 
with  inadequate  shelter.    They  were  des- 
titute, but  were  promised  Government 
assistance,  and  were  actually  fed,  clothed 
and  housed  at  the  expenes  of  the  tax- 
payers.   The  Government  began  to  take 
charge  of  business  enterprises,  and  to 
compete  with  private  concerns,  and  to 
furnish  employment  to  our  citizens. 

This  was  a  cunning  scheme.  We  were 
told  that  it  was  planned  that  way.  Such 
programs  wherever  they  have  been  tried 
and  put  into  operation  in  other  countries, 
have  always  been  developed  a  step  at  a 
time.  The  people  become  discouraged 
and  desperate.  They  followed  false 
leadership,  and  at  every  step  in  the  pro- 
gram they  lost  some  of  their  freedom. 

A  study  of  the  New  Eteal  program  over 
the  past  13  years,  should  convince  any 
reasonable  person  that  we  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  we  must  either 
surrender  to  absolute  regimentation,  or 
we  must  throw  off  artificial  barriers  and 
controls  and  allow  the  people  to  operate 
their  own  business  affairs  without  gov- 
ernmental permits,  restrictions,  and 
regulations  from  Washington.  The 
remedy  is  to  fire  the  bureaucrats,  de- 
throne bureaucracy,  control  labor  or- 
ganizations to  the  same  extent  that  or- 
ganizations of  capital  and  industry  have 
been  controlled  by  law.  and  thus  afford 
the  relief  and  protection  the  public  is 
entitled  to  demand  in  a  free,  representa- 
tive democracy  such  as  ours.  Then 
abimdant  production  will  follow  and  this 
will  again  become  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

But  we  have  bread  lines  right  here  in 
America.  Our  citizens  are,  deprived  of 
the  food  they  need  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  This  is  done  under  the 
deception  and  plea  of  wanting  to  feed 
the  starving  peoples  of  other  sections 
of  the  world.  More  scandals  will  be  re- 
vealed about  the  mismanagement  and 
the  misapplication  of  food  supplies  sup- 
posed to  be  shared  by  us  with  other 
peoples  of  the  world,  than  it  is  possible 
for  the  most  imaginative  to  conceive  at 
this  time.  We  are  being  sold  down  the 
river  every  day.  The  hue  and  cry  is 
that  we  should  deny  ourselves  in  order 
to  prevent  others  from  starving.  Yet 
much  of  that  which  we  are  sending 
abroad  Is  going  through  black  markets 
to  build  up  potential  and  possible  future 
enemifca  of  this  cotmtry.  We  are  ac- 
tually strengthening  administrations  of 
goverrmients  that  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  our  ideals  and  conceptions  of 
freedom. 

The  trouble  is  that  those  who  plan 
the  program  want  to  bring  us  down  to 
the  low  level  of  the  peoples  of  other 
lands.  They  are  willing  to  do  this  to 
a  point  where  we  will  not  be  able  to 
sustain  ourselves,  much  less  share  with 


others,  and  if  continued  much  longer  we 
shall  find  ourselves  too  weak  to  avoid  a 
dictatorship  or  some  other  form  of  state- 
ism in  this  country. 

Throw  off  the  heavy  shackles  of  Gov- 
ernment. Take  Government  out  of  busi- 
ness and  out  of  competition  with  private 
enterprise.  Reestablish  free  and  com- 
petitive business  in  this  coimtry.  This 
will  allow  individuals  the  freedom  that  is 
necessary  to  encourage  them  to  produce 
abundantly.  But  this  will  never  be  done 
under  a  plan  of  controlled  economy.  It 
will  never  happen  until  controls  are 
released,  and  they  can  and  should  be 
released  now. 

If  this  New  Dealirium  continues  much 
longer  the  American  famine  will  become 
a  reality.    We  will  have  to  go  to  some 
Government  official,  or  political  puppet 
for  our  food,  our  clothing,  and  our  shel- 
ter.    That  will  be  famine  in  America. 
What  a  burning  shame.     What  a  dis- 
grace to  this  administration,  that  it  has 
pursued  a  policy  of  appeasement  of  labor 
bosses  and  racketeers  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  and  are  producing  an  American 
famine.   When  the  administration  enters 
the  black  market,  or  becomes  the  greatest 
black-market  operator  in  the  country  by 
buying  wheat  and  corn  at  30  cents  per 
bushel  above  the  price  individuals  are  al- 
lowed to  sell  and  buy.  when  dealing  with 
each  other,  and  then  takes  that  grain 
and  gives  it  to  the  peoples  of  other  lands 
to   the   utter   deprivation   of   our   own 
people,  a  is  going  too  far.   Charity  should 
begin  at  home.    Remove  the  restrictions, 
and  the  farmers  will  grow  more  wheat. 
The   millers   will   produce   more   flour. 
Remove  the  restrictions  on  slaughtering 
and  the  sale  of  meat  and  we  will  have 
pleirty  of  meat  for  the  people  to  eat.  for 
we  have  a  tremendous  quantity  of  cattle 
on  the  hoof.     Quit  shipping  our  grain 
abroad,  and  we  will  have  plenty  of  feed 
for  our  livestock  and  poultry.    No  man, 
or  set  of  men.  is  wise  enough  to  tell  the 
American  people  what  to  do  and  What 
not  to  do  in  aU  cases.    Our  people  know 
better  than  the  bureaucrats  how  to  pro- 
duce, and  they  will  do  so  if  the  restric- 
tions are  removed.    The  New  Deal  must 
be  dethroned.    Americanism  must  be  re- 
established, safeguarded  and  protected 
against  foreign  ideologies  now  cherished 
by  all  too  many  of  the  people  of  this 
country.    Let  us  return  America,  and  all 
we  have  in  this  country,  to  Americans, 
and  preserve  and  protect  America  for 
Americans. 


Our  Anny  Is  Undemocratic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  14,  1946 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted.  I  am  inserting 
herewith  a  very  interesting  and  thouglit 
provoking  article  by  Capt.  Joel  W.  Wwt- 
brook  which  appeared  in  Collier  s.  May. 
4  1946  It  is  especially  well  written  and 
Captain  Wfetbrook.  the  author,  has  a 
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wonderful  World  War  n  record  as  the 
article  discloses.  Captain  Westbrook  is 
now  assistant  United  States  district  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Texas. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Cus  Abmt  Is  Undemocratic 

(By  Joel  W.  Westbrook) 

(The   big   question   is:    Does    an   efficient 

army  have  to  be  undemocratic?     A  former 

officer  gives  the  reasons  why  he  believes  it 

does.) 

I  hate  to  be  the  one  to  defend  the  Army  In 
this  matter.  There  are  so  many  bones  1 
have  to  pick  with  the  War  Department  and 
•ome  of  its  lower  echelons.  For  example,  I 
am  one  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Texas  Division 
Raptdo  River  survivors,  ard  I  think  that 
something  is  very  wrong  with  the  system 
that  selects  and  protects  the  man  resp<;n6ible 
for  such  a  tragic  fiasco.  Still,  someone  should 
point  out  that  the  sober  truth  Is  not  being 
published  today  about  this  very  fundamental 
question  of  democratizing  the  Army. 

It  Is  popular  to  attack  the  "Armys  medie- 
val caste  system,"  to  recite  stories  of  cases 
of  Scotch  on  B-17  consignment  to  General 
X,  to  lament  the  humiliation  of  distinctions 
between  officers  and  men.  And  this  point  of 
view  is  freely  supported  in  "letters"  columns. 
In  testimony  before  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  countless  other  public  forums. 

Generally,  the  reformers  want  uniform  dis- 
tinctions (except  for  actual  rank  identifica- 
tion) abolished.  This  is  already  b?lng  done. 
They  want  separate  mess,  separate  PX,  sepa- 
r«t«  theater,  and  other  separate  facilities 
abolished.  They  want  pay  and  allowance 
equalization,  and  enlisted  representation  oa 
courts  martial. 

It  te  argued  that,  without  these  reforms. 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  enlistments  to  con- 
stitute a  volunteer  army.  With  such  re- 
forms, plus  other  inducements  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, they  claim  that  a  volunteer*  army 
could  l>e  esubllshed,  thereby  obviating  the 
need  for  universal  military  training.     . 

To  the  average  reader,  apparently  this 
whole  scheme  of  a  reform-inducement-vol- 
unteer army— with  no  universal  military 
training— sounds  so  sweetly  reasonable,  and 
flashes  so  with  sparkling  words  like  "de- 
mocracy and  "caste,"  that  the  drab  facts  of 
military  experience  are  unpublished. 

First,  let  me  briefly  qualify  myself:  Volim- 
teered  as  private  in  fall  of  1940,  commissioned 
from  ranks,  ended  war  as  captaia.  now  major 
In  Reserves.  Almost  entire  service  in  infan- 
try. Hold  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge. 
Aircraft  Observers'  Wings.  Silver  Star.  Purple 
Heart.  European-African-Middle  Eastern  Rib- 
bon with  four  battle  stars  and  Bronze  In- 
vasion Arrowhead.  American  Defense  Medal, 
Victory  Medal.  Twenty-nine  months  over- 
^  seas.  I  was  relieved  from  active  duty  Janu- 
ary 18,  194G.  The  other  day  I  received  some 
War  Department  material  suggesting  that  it 
would  not  be  too  difficult  to  secure  a  Regular 
Army  commission.  I  have  no  desire  whatso- 
ever to  return  to  military  service — even  if,  as 
I  believe  should  be  done,  extra  inducements 
for  officers  are  provided. 

Now  I  take  exception  to  the  argument  that 
reform  is  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
volunteer  army  that  will  make  universal 
military  training  unnecessary.  In  the  first 
place.  I  don't  believe  that  a  large  volunteer 
or  mercenary  army  is  the  kind  of  an  army  we 
want.  Such  an  army  would  place  great 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  military,  or  who- 
ever controlled  the  military  leaders,  and  be  a 
constant  threat  to  our  national  life. 

However,  even  If  such  an  army  were  desir- 
able, the  fact  remains  that  professional  sol- 
diers— the  msrcenary  volunteers,  that  is — are 
the  ones  who  most  readily  understand  and 
accept  the  need  for  officer  privileges. 

But  now  let  us  get  at  the  argument  on  Ita 
merits,  irrespective  of  whether  we  are  to  hav« 
a  volunteer  mercenary  army  or  a  relatively 


stoall  professional  army  with  a  large  civilian 
trained  reserve. 

THE  BEST  SOU)IERS  MDN'T  COMPLAIN 

Let  us  first  of  all  recognize  that  something 
definitely  has  been  wrong  with  our  officer- 
man  relations.  Even  allowing  tar  the  large 
amount  of  irresponsible  and  meaningless 
grousing,  even  considering  that  the  best  sol- 
diers probably  were  not  those  who  spent  their 
time  writing  complaining  letters,  that  civil- 
ians are  bound  to  be  unhappy  in  an  army 
and  that  it  is  natural  for  them,  with  or  with- 
out reason,  to  take  it  out  on  their  officers — 
still  there  is  no  question  that  there  existed 
much  genuine  and  Justified  dissatisfaction 

Critics  have  analyzed  what  most  enlisted 
soldiers  (including  the  good,  the  bad,  and 
the  indifferent)  thought  was  wrong.  But 
they  should  have  considered  that  further 
Investigation  was  necessary,  rather  than  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  lack  the 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  privileges,  have 
soberly,  intelligently,  and  responsibly  solved 
ihs  problem. 

The  answer  is  possibly  too  simple.  But  the 
answer  is  that  so  many  of  those  who  were 
using — and  abusing — officer  privileges  were 
not  worthy  of  them.  In  its  selection  and 
training  of  officers  the  Army  emphasized  tac- 
tics and  techniques,  which  are  relatively  eas- 
ily taught.  But  the  Army  badly  neglected 
character,  the  nature  of  officers'  responsibili- 
ties, the  function  and  requirements  of  duty, 
and  standards  of  conduct,  all  of  which  are 
seldom  found  Inherent  in  candidates  and  are 
most  difficult  to  Inculcate. 

Privilege,  understandably,  becomes  gross 
and  unjustified  when  exercised  by  those  who 
fail  in  their  responsibilities  or  abuse  their 
privileges.  But  privilege  is  necessary  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  officer  corps,  and  a 
good  officer  corps  is  necessary  to  an  efficient 
army. 

An  efficient  army  will  Inevitably  be  un- 
democratic.  In  the  past  there  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  democracy  in  armies. 
Where  this  has  been  done  on  any  considerable 
scale,  the  results  have  been  dismal.  The  Civil 
War  elective-officer  sj'stem,  for  example,  was 
most  unsatisfactory. 

Possibly  the  most  considerable  reforms 
made  in  modern  times  in  officer-men  rela- 
tions were  made  by  the  R?d  Army  during 
and  after  the  First  World  War.  The  Soviets 
made  a  drastic  attempt  to  form  an  egallterian 
army  (which  is  really  what  the  reformers  are 
asking  for  when  they  say  "democratic  army") . 
They  even  abolished  the  salute  and  titles  of 
rank.  Due  to  the  complete  failure  of  these 
theories,  which  obtained  in  large  part  during 
the  Finnish  war,  the  Red  Army  relnstituted 
the  age-old  perquisites  of  rank.  It  was.  at 
the  close  of  business  on  VJ-day,  probably 
more  rank-conscious  than  any  other  of  the 
principal  armies,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Germany  Army. 

Demociatic  armies  are  simply  not  efficient 
and  disciplined;  and  inefficiency  and  indisci- 
pline mean  lost  battles  and  high  casualties. 

The  paramount  need  of  an  army  Is  disci- 
pline. Any  other  advantage  it  possesses  in 
materiel  or  ideas  or  position  is  of  greatly 
lefS3ned  value  without  disc'pllne.  That  say- 
ing— an  army  without  discipline  Is  Just  an 
armed  mol) — Is  hackneyed.  Yet  it  is  very, 
very  true. 

People  m  armies  are  required  to  do  some 
very  dangerous  things,  at  least  some  very  un- 
pleasant ones:  and  the  conditions  of  work 
are  frequently  such — under  shelling  and  so 
on — that  intelligent  reasoning  power  is  not 
always  available.  Commanders  must  have 
confidence  that  their  orders  are  being  carried 
out.  that  other  units  and  other  soldiers  like- 
wise have  that  confidence.  Soldiers  generally 
dont  like  attacking  machine-gun  positions. 
They  like  It  even  loss  if  they  aren't  sure  that 
the  other  platoon  Is  taking  care  of  its  job. 

EAST  TO  CXmCIZE  ASSIGNMENTS 

Human  beings,  especially  soldiers,  can  eas- 
ily rationalize  any  unpleasant  Job  assigned 


them  as  stupid  and  unnecessary.  And  the 
temptation  to  do  so,  especially  when  life  is 
at  stake,  is  very  great.  Therefore,  no  matter 
how  offensive  the  concept  Is  to  free-thinking 
people,  obedience  is  the  paramount  military 
virtue. 

Now  the  kind  of  discipline  that  is  neces- 
sary in  an  army  Is  very  difficult  to  attain.  It 
must  be  made  into  a  habit,  as  close  to  auto- 
matic reaction  as  possible.  This  takes  drill, 
a  continuing  demand  for  precise  perform- 
ance, and  an  over-all  employment  of  psy- 
chology that  secures  resp)cct,  not  for  Indi- 
viduals, but  for  authority  per  se.  That's 
hierarchical,  that's  totalitarian,  perhaps. 
But  experience  convinces  me  that  It  is  neces- 
sary to  an  efficient,  disciplined  army. 

First-rate,  high-quality  officers  are  essen- 
tial to  good  discipline.  "There  are  no  such 
things  as  good  regiments  and  bad  regi- 
ments." said  Napoleon,  "there  are  only  good 
colonels  and  bad  colonelsl"  An  example  I  re- 
member was  B  Company,  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-third  Infantry,  which,  under  poor  com- 
manders, was  an  undisciplined.  Inefficient 
unit.  But  when  my  friend,  Heru7  Waskow 
(Whom  Ernie  Pyle  wrote  about  in  Brave  Men 
and  who  became  the  prototype  for  the  cap- 
tain in  the  movie  Story  of  GI  Joe)  took  it 
over,  with  practically  the  same  personnel, 
it  became  an  exceptionally  good  rifle  com- 
pany. ^ 

Generally  speaking,  a  company  of  average 
Americans  from  Indiana,  Brooklyn,  and 
Texas  is  about  the  same  as  one  comp^-scd  of 
lowans,  Callfomlans,  and  State  of  Maine 
men.  The  difference  in  performance  is  the 
difference  in  command. 

I  have  sat  on  court-martial  boards  where 
I  vas  sure  that  the  defendant,  If  he  had 
been  in  F  Company,  Instead  of  G  Company 
under  poor  officers,  would  not  have  been  up 
for  "misbehavior  before  the  enemy."  Ihe 
men  who  were  sentenced  for  cowardice  were 
frequently  no  poorer  spirited  than  those  who 
got  through  with  honor.  But  they  were  In 
outfits  where  the  weak  were  not  encouraged 
by  resolute  officers  to  hold  on,  where  poor 
leadership  engendered  a  general  lack  of  con- 
fidence. The  absolute  requircmenr,  for  the 
sake  of  the  soldiers,  for  the  sake  of  the  mis- 
sion, is  good  leadership. 

It  seems  to  me  unintelligent,  the;fefo_re, 
to  adopt  a  program  of  inducing  a  laige  nu- 
merical enlistment,  and  overlook  the  need 
for  inducing  the  kind  of  leadership  to  which 
these  troops  are  entitled.  In  fact,  the  would- 
be  reformers  are  doing  worse  than  that. 
They  are  trying  to  diminish  the  prestige  of 
leadersliip. 

Proponents  of  a  democratic  army  them- 
selves recognize  that  the  pay  scale  does  not 
supply  the  significant  difference  in  rank.  For 
instance,  the  difference  in  the  responsibilities 
of  an  average  first  lieutenant  and  an  average 
sergeant  is  not,  and  could  not  be,  measured 
by  a  difference  in  pay.  Indeed,  a  flying-status 
sergeant  can  take  home  monthly  more  pay 
than  an  infantry  or  tank  lieutenant. 

During  this  war  we  had  replacement  de- 
pots, "Repple  Depples."  through  which  came 
our  replacements,  officers  and  men.  During 
much  of  the  war,  most  of  these  "Repple  Dep- 
ples" democratically  treated  officer  replace- 
ments like  enlisted  men.  The  officers  stood  In 
the  chow  lines  with  them,  policed  their  own 
quarters  and  area,  and  generally  had  neither 
privileges  nor  responsibilities. 

When  we  got  them,  their  confidence  in 
themselves,  their  belief  In  their  authority 
and  duty,  had  been  sadly  dissipated,  except 
for  those  considerably  above  average  in  char- 
acter and  Intelligence.  Especially  was  this 
true  of  second  lieutenants  who,  of  all  people, 
needed  confidence  and  belief  in  their  au- 
thority, for  they  worked  under  the  most  crit- 
tical  conditions  and  made  the  decisions  which 
were  the  toughest  to  follow. 

If  you  treat  a  lieutenant  like  a  corporal, 
don't  expect  more  than  a  corporal's  work 
from  him.  and  don't  impose  more  than  a  cor- 
poral's responsibilities  on  him.    (Not  that  this 
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didn't  happen,  too,  unfortunately  )  The  out- 
fits that  really  got  results  not  only  treated 
lieutenants  like  officers,  but  also  treated  ser- 
geants and  corporals  like  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  in  consequence  these  in  turn 
performed  like  noncommissioned  officers  in- 
stead of  like  privates. 

I  wish  familiarity  did  not  usually  breed 
contempt,  but  It  does — or  at  least  it  breeds 
reservations.  You  can  spin  this  out  In  fine 
logic  all  you  want,  but  experience  Is  what 
counts.  There  are  a  few  men  who  can  lead 
their  units  well  without  benefit  of  bars  or 
leaves  while  on  intimate  terms  with  their  men 
(tisually  picked  troops).  But  there  are  very 
few.  And  such  sad  things  happen  when  ordi- 
nary average  officers,  commanding  ordinary 
average  troops,  try  to  emulate  them. 

A  lot  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about 
"going  to  hell  for  the  Old  Man;  he's  a  regu- 
lar guy."  Men  are  almost  never  willing  to  die 
for  another  man;  in  fact  most  men  are  re- 
luctant to  die  for  a  woman,  for  anything. 
They  will  move  in  Jeopardy  of  death,  how- 
ever. If  they  have  been  disciplined  to  obey 
average  men  carrying  the  President's  com- 
mission and  the  right  to  order  their  move- 
ment In  thc^se  dangerous  places.  But  if  this 
same  average  man  is  their  buddy  and  seeks 
to  enlist  his  following  on  a  personal  basis, 
there  is  so  often  an  embarrassing  disinclina- 
tion to  follow.    That  Is  fact,  not  theory. 

THE    BASIS    or    COMRADESHIP 

People  have  been  misled  by  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  informality  of  officers  and 
men  at  the  front.  I  have  slept  many  times 
with  a  sergeant  or  private,  and  squatted  down 
to  chow  with  him  over  the  same  fire.  And 
It  is  true  that  there  is  not  much  saluting  at 
the  front.  But  both  officers  and  enlisted  men 
recognize  that  their  familiarity  at  the  front 
Is  only  a  matter  of  practical  convenience,  and 
that  the  deep  comradeship  comes  from  shared 
dangers.  There  is  an  affection  of  captain 
for  sergeant  that  the  captain  would  never 
feel  for  a  rear-echelon  officer.  But — and  I 
realize  this  is  a  difficult  concept  for  the  un- 
Initlate  to  grasp — the  relationship  still  Is  not 
personal,  and  both  of  them,  good  soldiers, 
understand  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
other  men  of  the  officer's  command  If  It  were 
personal. 

The  captain's  decisions  are  difficult  enough, 
without  his  having  to  worry  how  his  orders 
may  affect  his  friends.  Those  who  receive 
the  orders  should  not  have  to  wonder  how 
much  influence  friendship  played.  Even  a 
suspicion  of  favoritism  is  sufficient  to  wreck 
an  organization. 

Furthermore,  under  the  regulations  an  offi- 
cer is  charged  with  an  almost  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  his  troops.  He  should  be 
distracted  by  no  personal  worries.  I  remem- 
ber a  lieutenant  bragging  about  digging  his 
own  fox  hole.  And  I  remember  what  the 
battalion  c.  o..  who  was  the  most  courageous 
and  most  effective  battlefleld  commander  I 
ever  saw.  said  to  this  lieutenant:  "Lieuten- 
ant, did  you  check  the  dispositions  of  your 
troops  before  you  dug  that  hole?  Did  you  see 
that  the  machine  guns  were  tied  in?  Did  you 
check  your  contact  on  your  flanks?  Had  you 
assured  yourself  about  ammunition?  Had 
you  taken  care  of  feeding  arrangements  for 
the  night,  seen  that  the  rolls  were  brought 
tip,  the  water?  Did  you  check  on  your  com- 
munications?   Did  you?" 

The  lieutenant  had  not  done  these  things, 
nor  could  he  have  done  them  and  still  dig 
his  hole.  His  Job  was  to  take  care  of  his  men. 
In  the  military  concept,  which  actually  is,  I 
suppose,  feudallstlc.  It  is  therefore  desir- 
able and  proper  that  his  men  take  care  of 
him.  And  seasoned  troops  do  see  that  their 
officers  are  relieved  of  personal  annoyancas. 

An  officer  is  entitled  to  go  to  the  theater 
occasionally.  If  there  were  no  reserved  seats, 
he  would  stand  In  line.  Superficially,  it  may 
appear  that  it  is  doing  the  Army  a  great  deal 
of  good  to  ask  the  colonel  to  spend  the  same 
annoying  hour  or  so  of  waiting  and  shuffling 
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that  the  private  undergoes.  Realistically.  If 
the  Army  asks  its  colonel  to  assume  a  colo- 
nel's responsibilities  during  duty  hours,  and 
then  treats  him  like  a  private  off  duty,  the 
Army  will  suffer  from  a  lack  of  high-grade 
colonels,  because  the  pay  differential  alone 
will  not  be  Justification  enough  for  many 
good  men. 

It  is  a  very  good  Idea  to  have  separate  bar 
and  hotel  facilities  for  officers  and  men.  Oth- 
erwise you  have  a  most  undesirable  competi- 
tion In  them.  You  have  officers  constantly 
considering  when  the  Interests  of  discipline 
require  them  to  intervene  in  minor  disorders; 
men  either  overrunning  the  officers  or  un- 
comfortable in  their  presence. 

Enlisted  men  cTijoy  themselves  a  good  deal 
more  without  the  brass  around.  What  makes 
them  sore,  and  Justifiably  so.  is  officers  fail- 
ing to  piovide  adequate  facilities  for  them, 
forgetting  the  principle  that  the  welfare  of 
the  troops  comes  first. 

I  went  back  for  a  3-day  rest  to  Naples 
during  the  1943-44  Italian  winter  campaign. 
At  the  rest  camp  there,  the  officers  had  a 
relatively  good  mess.  The  men  were  required 
to  stand  in  long  lines  in  the  rain  to  get  their 
chow,  and  then  did  not  even  have  tables  out- 
side to  eat  on.  That  was  Inexcusable,  and  I 
so  reported  to  my  commanding  officer. 

Nor  did  I  think  it  proper  in  the  DelU  Base 
Section  area  around  Marseilles  that  consider- 
able labor  and  materials  should  go  Into  con- 
struction of  officers'  clubs  and  facilities  be- 
fore adequate  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  troops. 

In  the  really  good  Army  outfits,  at  least 
as  far  forward  as  regimental  CP's,  visiting 
officer  journalists  were  much  more  likely  to 
be  saluted  than  in  front  of  their  own  rear- 
echelon  officers.  Regimental  staff  officers 
were  given  a  great  deal,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  the  limited  comforts  available.  And 
the  performance  in  those  outfits  was  way 
beyond  that  in  headquarters  characterized 
by  more  egalitarian  conditions. 

In  rest  and  training  areas,  or  when  just  in 
reserve  a  kilometer  or  so  behind  the  lines, 
battalion  and  company  headquarters  of 
really  first-rate  fighting  units  showed  more 
military  courtesy,  more  respect  for  cuthorlty. 
and  less  superficial  camaraderie  between 
different  ranks  than  was  found  either  in 
poorer  combat  organizations  or  In  rear- 
echelon  areas.  Back  in  the  base  section  we 
were  amazed  at  the  Informality  between  offi- 
cers and  men;  we  were  amazed  also  at  the 
officers'  widespread  failure  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities  to  their  troops,  and  at  their 
preoccupation  with  their  privileges,  with 
easy  living;  and  we  were  shocked  at  the  lack 
of  discipline  and  efficiency. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  discipline 
and  efficiency  could  have  been  secured  there 
by  abolishing  segregation  in  bars  and  hotel, 
and  by  similar  equalizing  measures.  But  If 
officers  had  been  held  to  a  high  standard  of 
performance,  relieved  and  court-martialed 
for  failure  to  discharge  theh:  responsibilities. 
If  troops*  welfare  had  been  given  first  con- 
sideration, and  Just,  firm  officer-administra- 
tion insured,  I  believe  there  would  have  been 
a  marked  Improvement  in  discipline  and 
efficiency.  Experience  of  other  units  in  gen- 
erations of  soldiering  proves  it. 

GOOD  orncEH  coBPs  A  "must" 

Insofar  as  court-martial  reform  Is  con- 
cerned, here  again  there  was  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  wrong,  but  very  little  that  cannot 
be  corrected  by  having  a  good  instead  of  an 
indifferent-to-poor  officer  corps.  Enlisted 
men  possessing  the  characteristics  desirable 
for  members  of  a  court-martial  are  certainly 
eligible  for  commissioning,  and  should  be. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  we  do  our  en- 
listed men  the  very  considerable  and  neces- 
sary service  of  giving  them  officers  who  will 
lead  them  Intelligently  and  fairly.  They  will 
get  far  more  under  good  officers  who  enjoy 
special  privileges  than  under  indifferent  ones 
with  none. 


If  officer  privileges  and  distinctions  are 
abolished,  It  is  pcs.'^lble  that,  for  a  while, 
we  will  get  more  enlistments,  but  we  shall 
certainly  have  an  even  poorer-quality  officer, 
and  so,  necessarily,  a  poorer -quality  army. 

The  remedy  Is  in  careful  selection  and 
training  of  officer  personnel.  Increasing  the 
prestige  and  privllepes  of  rank,  sternly  de- 
manding that  responsibilities  be  discharged 
and  ruthlessly  eliminating  the  unfit, 

In  short,  rather  than  abolish  privileges, 
make  them  be  earned.  Instead  of  eliminat- 
ing distinctions,  demand  that  those  distinc- 
tions make  sense  In  practice. 

But  above  all.  let  us  not  predicate  any  of 
our  planning  for  our  Military  Establishment 
on  the  assumption  that  we  can  get  good  sol- 
diering or  good  fighting  from  people  who  are 
in  the  service  because  they  think  it  is  an 
easy  go.  Let  us  rat?ier  make  conditions  such 
that  good  men  can  Justify  themselves  in 
serving,  and  ref^lize  that  the  best  results  will 
come  from  people  who  know  that  their  job  is 
a  hard  and  not-too-pleasant  one,  but  a  neces- 
sary public  service,  honored  as  such. 

The  alternative,  a  large  mercenary  stand- 
ing army  of  specially  Induced  volunteers, 
would  be  a  miserably  undemocratic  solution. 


General  Bor  Visits  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF  irUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14.  1946 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  June  13,  1946,  commenting  on  the  visit 
of  Poland's  valiant  soldier,  Gen.  Tadeusz 
Komorowski : 

CDfEBAL  BOK  VISITS  tTS 

A  distinguished  foreign  visitor  has  come  to 
Washington.  His  visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
Is  unofficial,  because  his  mere  presence  has 
given  rise  to  diplomatic  controversy,  but 
nonetheless  he  Is  assured  of  a  wa.Tn  welcome 
among  Washingtonians.  "Hiis  visitor  is  none 
other  than  the  almost  legendary  figure  of  the 
heroic  Polish  underground  resistance  against 
the  German  occupation  of  Poland.  The 
pseudonym  under  which  he  operated  was 
"General  Bor,"  and  by  that  name  he  is  still 
most  widely  known.  His  real  name  is 
Tadeusz  Komorowski,  and  be  holds  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  from  the  London  Polish 
government-in -exile  and  is  still  regarded  as 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces 
of  that  regime,  which  totals  some  230.000. 

It  is  those  veteran  and  victorious  forces. 
Including  a  substantial  air  arm  and  a  navy, 
which  fought  as  separate  units  throughout 
the  late  war  under  the  British  over-all  com- 
mand. And  it  is  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
continued  existence  of  those  forces  while  the 
war  has  not  been  officially  terminated  that 
General  Bor  has  been  touring  the  United 
States  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Congress  of 
Polish-American  Societies.  Wherever  per- 
sons of  Polish  birth  or  descent  are  free  to 
speak  anywhere  in  the  world,  most  of  them 
continue  to  support  the  London  government- 
In-extlle  end  bitterly  protest  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  British  Government  to  demobilize 
those  Polish  forces  and  translate  them  to  a 
civilian  life-m-exlle,  since  they  refuse  to 
return  to  their  native  land  under  Soviet 
domination. 

No  more  effective  spokesman  could  hare 
been  chosen  than  General  Bor,  the  leader  of 
the  magnificent  Warsaw  rising  against  the 
Germans  on  August  1,   1944.     For  63  days 
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with  none. 


Germans  on  August  1.   1944.     For  63  day* 
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Polish  underground  fighters,  numbering  some 
300.000,  including  women  and  even  children, 
battled  the  Germans  until  ultimately 
crushed,  ^hlle  a  Soviet  Army  on  the  opposite 
bank  Of  the  River  Vistula  looked  on  impassive 
and  even  hampered  air  succor  by  American 
and  British  planes.  General  Bor  was  there- 
after held  prisoner  by  the  Germans  until 
liberated  by  American  troops  shortly  before 
VE-day.  He  then  went  to  London  and  was 
made  head  of  the  Polish  armed  forces.  Gen- 
eral Bor  now  suggests  that  those  seasoned 
troops  be  taken  over  by  the  American  high 
command  as  a  foreign  legion  and  used  for  the 
occupation  of  the  American  zone  In  Germany, 
thereby  easing  the  strain  on  American  man- 
power The  proposal  is  interesting,  but  Is 
not  apt  to  receive  serious  consideration  here. 


Settlement  of  Jews  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr,  TRAYNOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  of  June  13,  1946: 
ToBiT  Sats  UMrrn)  Statis  Wnj.  Hnj>  Jews 

The  United  States  will  transport  100,000 
uprooted  European  Jews  to  Palestine  and 
aid  in  houslig  and  settling  them  there — if 
the  British  wlU  agree  to  admit  them,  Senator 
Chasus  W.  Tobtt  (Republican.  New  Hamp- 
shire) told  a  crowd  of  7,500  last  night  in 
Convention  Hall. 

That  offer,  he  said,  places  the  responslbUlty 
squarely  on  the  British. 

THREE    HUKDRED   PRESENT   PAGEANT 

He  spoke  preceding  presentation  of  a 
pageant.  That  We  May  Uve,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Palestine  Emergency 
Fund.  Inc.,  which  used  a  cast  of  300  in  a 
moving  pantomime  dramatization  of  British 
policy  on  Palestine  from  Its  Inception  to  the 
present  moment.  Eugene  O'Neill.  Jr..  son 
of  the  playwright,  gave  a  running  commen- 
tary on  the  pageantry. 

Among  other  speakers,  all  greeted  warmly 
by  the  audience,  were  William  B.  ZifT,  author 
and  publisher,  and  Rabbi  Howard  J  Ralbae 
of  New  York.  '^' 

TCM  JEWISH  PALESTINE 

"I  am  for  a  Jewish  Palestine,"  Senator 
Toarr  declared.  "The  needy  multitudes  can- 
not  be  served  with  the  trickle  of  our  limited 
Immigration  quotas.  They  must  have  a 
homeland,  to  which  they  can  migrate  freely, 
where  they  can  enter  in  large  numbers 
flJeedily,  and  solve  satisfactorily  their  own 
particular  national  and  individual  problems 
They  are  entitled  in  Justice  to  a  home  which 
they  can  call  their  own,  for  which  they  have 
dreamed,  and  to  which  they  earnestly  desire 
to  go.    That  home  should  be  Palestine." 

CH.*NCI  rOR  REHABIUTATIOH 

He  torged  the  plan  as  a  means  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  those  broken  by  years  in  concentra- 
tion camps  of  the  Nazis. 

"I  do  not  mean,"  he  emphasized,  "sub- 
sistence behind  Allied  barbed-wire  camps.  I 
mean  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  reconstruc- 
tion; an  opporttinity  to  live  again  In  peace; 
a  chance  for  a  livelihood,  a  free  community. 
an  opportunity  once  more  to  sense  the  dig- 
nity of  man  to  man." 

Attacking  British  policy  on  Palestine.  Zifl 
reported  his  findings  on  a  recent  trip  to  that 
country.  "In  Palestine,"  he  said,  "there  Is 
oa«  law  for  Jews  and  another  for  English- 


men and  Arabs.  Jews  pay  an  income  tax.  but 
Arabs  pay  no  income  tax.  Jews  may  not  bt;y 
land  in  certain  districts.  Just  as  In  the  Rus- 
sian pale." 

JEWS   ARE  RESTRICTED 

"Only  Jews,"  he  continued,  "may  not  enter 
as  immigrants.  The  Arabs  may  come  in 
freely  as  they  please.  Jewish  Industry  is 
subject  to  continuous  discrimination.  Every- 
thing in  the  country  is  done  upside  down  and 
the  opposite  way  to  what  Is  done  in  other 
well-regulated  countries. 

'I  declare  now  that  if  this  situation  Is 
allowed  to  continue  as  It  Is.  the  world  has 
gone  absolutely  mad  and  senseless,  and  we 
are  all  on  the  way  to  ruin,"  Ziff  said. 


A  Tribute  to  Our  Flag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
on  the  way  home  from  Europe  on  a  con- 
voy. I  had  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
a  friendship  with  the  commodore  of  that 
convoy,  John  W.  W.  Gumming,  who  is  a 
great  American,  one  who  has  deep  re- 
spect and  love  for  our  flag  and  country. 

In  commemoration  of  Flag  Day,  I  wish 
to  insert  in  my  remarks  A  Tribute  to  Our 
Flag,  the  author  of  which  is  Captain 
Gumming.  And.  since  this  is  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-ninth  birthday  of  our 
flag.  I  would  also  like  to  include  herewith 
A  Brief  History  of  Our  Flag,  which  is 
another  of  Gaptain  Gumming's  composi- 
tions: 

A  TREBUTE  TO  OUR  FLAG 

A  salute  to  thee.  Old  Glory,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes— our  flag! 

Thou  wast  born  June  14,  1777; 
Thy  field  of  blue  with  48  stars  of  white  doth 
represent  the  Union  of  States  while  thy  13 
stripes  of  red  and  white,  the  original  Colonies; 
but  thou  art  more; 

Thou  art  a  silent  symphony  of  red,  white, 
and  blue,  the  harmony  of  home  and  country 
composed  by  God,  Himself,  the  master  of  life, 
liberty,  equality,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness; 

Thy  azure  blue,  like  the  firmament,  dis- 
plays now  a  galaxy,  a  constellation  of  bright 
shining  stars  in  one  of  which  each  of  us  has 
a  home,  yet,  every  other  star  is  likewise  a 
home  for  each  of  us — one  for  all  and  all  for 
one — a  perfect  union; 

Thy  stripes  of  white,  six  In  ndmber.  em- 
blazon on  high,  the  purity  of  purpose  of 
creation  by  the  Almighty  God  whose  omnis- 
cience and  omnipotence.  In  6  days,  brought 
into  being  all  there  is,  including  earth  and 
over  all  therein  gave  He  dominion  to  man— 
and — God  was  pleased  because  all  was  good- 
thus  was  thy  birth  first  planned; 

Thy  stripes  of  red,  seven  in  number,  one  for 
each  day  of  the  week  in  which  to  render 
passionate,  living,  virile  worship,  and  service 
to  the  Infinite,  by  man  serving  man  in  Joy 
and  sadness,  in  plenty  and  poverty,  in  health 
and  sickness,  regardless  of  cost,  sacrifice 
race,  color,  or  creed;  thus  do  our  part  bv 
Providence  planned; 

I  salute  thee,  my  flag,  because  thou  dost 
symbolize  all  I  hold  most  dear— God  I  home! 
country!— and.  I  wlU  defend  thee  against  all 
enemies,  domestic  and  foreign! 
I  salute  thee! 

«  ,^  „  John  W.  W.  CtTMMiNo. 

JtJNi  8.  1942. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  OUR  FLAG 

Although  the  United  States  is  thought  of 
as  a  young  Republic,  few  flags  can  boast  a 
longer  k)ntlnuous  history  as  a  national  em- 
blem than  can  the  flag  of  our  country,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  oldest  among  the  national  flags  of  the 
present  day  Is  the  flag  of  Denmark  which  is 
known  to  have  been  flown  by  the  Danes  ever 
since  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  flag  of 
Switzerland  dates  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, it  not '  earlier;  also,  the  flag  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  its  present  form,  has  flown 
the  seas  since  1650. 

On  June  14.  1777.  the  United  States  Con- 
gress adopted  our  flag,  the  same  to  have  one 
star  and  one  stripe  for  each  State,  starting 
with  13  of  each. 

On  January  13,  1794,  two  stars  and  two 
stripes  were  added  for  Vermont  and  Ken- 
tucky, making  15  of  each. 

Fifteen  stars  and  fifteen  stripes  continued 
until  1818.  by  which  time  5  more  States 
had  been  added  to  the  Union,  with  further  , 
additions  In  prospect,  resulting  In  Congress, 
on  April  4.  1818,  restoring  the  original  num- 
ber of  stripes,  13,  but  providing  that,  there- 
after, there  be  added  to  the  flag  one  star  for 
each  new  State. 


Consjessmen  Jensen,  of  Iowa,  and 
Ploeser,  of  Missouri,  Render  Great 
Service  on  Appropriations  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker;  If  we 
are  going  to  make  a  beginning  toward  re- 
lief for  the  taxpayers,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  by  giving  publicity  to  some  of  our 
Ckivernment  agencies  which  were  created 
by  Gongress  in  good  faith,  for  certain 
definite  purposes.  When  those  agencies 
betray  their  trust,  someone  has  to  call 
that  fact  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  well  as  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people. 

This  rare  public  service  has  been  ren- 
dered by  two  of  our  colleagues,  the  Hon- 
orable Ben  Jensen,  of  Iowa,  and  the 
Honorable  Walter  Ploeser.  of  Missouri, 
who  are  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  their 
courage  and  fidelity  to  their  duties  in  ex- 
posing in  a  minority  report  the  activities 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Some  days  ago  the  newspapers  car- 
ried an  item  that  the  United  States  was 
to  lend  France  $1,370,000,000.    This  loan 
was  to  be  accomplished  in  various  ways 
and  Gongress  was  very  clearly  to  be  by- 
passed by  some  superb  financial  high- 
way-construction work.    The  newspaper 
item  said  that  a  direct  loan  of  $650,000  - 
000  was  to  be  made  to  France  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank.    That  was  part  of 
the  loan.    The  next  day  the  newspaper 
carried  an  item  that  the  French  Com- 
munists complained  that  the  loan  was 
insufficient  and  that  it  should  have  been 
increased.    This  sort  of  an  episode  con- 
firms me  in  my  belief,  that  if  the  United 
States  has  a  foreign  policy,  the  policy 
IS  thoroughly  rotten  and  I  suspect  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  get 
the  odor. 
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In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the 
following  newspaper  item  from  the  As- 
sociated Press  for  today.  Thursday.  Jime 
13. 1946.  is  taken  from  the  Times-Herald 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  It  calls  attention 
to  the  fine  work  that  our  colleagues  Jen- 
sen, of  Iowa,  and  Ploeser.  of  Missouri, 
are  doing  on  behalf  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Under  our  forms  of  government 
publicity  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids — 
next  to  the  political  surgery — that  there 
Is  in  curing  a  common  disease,  whose 
symptom  is  evidenced  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote internationalism  at  the  expense  of 
America.  The  disease,  of  course,  is  com- 
monly known  as  being  generous  with  the 
other  fellow's  money.  The  other  fellow 
in  this  case  is  the  United  States. 

The  newspaper  item  reads: 

Report  CRmctzES  Export-Import  Bank 
Practices 

A  rare  minority  report  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  said  today  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  "become  a  means  of 
avoiding"  specific  congressional  approval  for 
foreign  loans. 

Republican  Representatives  Jensen,  of 
Iowa,  and  Ploeser,  of  Missouri,  did  not  am- 
plify their  criticism  of  the  |3, 500 .000,000  Gov- 
ernment institution,  one  of  several  Federal 
corporations  they  rapped  In  their  dissenting 
report. 

The  bank  has  made  multl-mllllon-doUar 
loans  In  recent  months  to  Prance,  Poland, 
Holland,  and  Norway,  and  would  provide  the 
funds  for  and  credit  arrangement  that  might 
be  worked  out  with  Russia.  But  actual  ne- 
gotiations for  a  loan  to  the  Soviet  Union  have 
not  begun. 

The  views  of  Jensen  and  Ploeser  were  at- 
tached to  the  full  committee's  report  send- 
ing to  the  House  floor  the  Government  cor- 
porations appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1947. 

FIGHT  IN  SIGHT 

It  was  the  first  time  the  operations  of  the 
33  corporations  were  reviewed  In  a  body  by 
the  committee — result  of  a  1945  law  requir- 
ing them  to  submit  their  budgets  annually 
to  Congress  for  study. 

It  was  the  first  time  In  years,  tco.  that  the 
committee  sent  a  split  report  to  the  House 
floor.  This  presages  a  lively  flght  when  the 
bill  Is  debated  tomorrow. 

While  comparatively  little  cash  is  Involved 
In  the  legislation,  the  agencies  Involved  deal 
in  billions  of  dollars  a  year,  largely  through 
loans  and  operating  revenues.  The  commit- 
tee estimated  their  cost  to  the  Treasury  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year  at  $4,020,135,206. 

The  committee  dlre<;ted  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  one  of  the  corporations  affected 
by  the  legislation,  to  amortize  within  the 
next  40  years  Its  Investments  representing  the 
cost  of  power-producing  plants  and  facilities. 

EARLT  LIQtnD.'.TION 

It  called  for  early  liquidation,  without 
specifying  any  date,  of  various  war  programs 
financed  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

The  minority  rep>ort,  in  addition  to  criticiz- 
ing the  Export-Impcrt  Bank,  called  for  tighter 
restrictions  on  the  far-flung  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  corporations. 

It  also  was  critical  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  for  maklnp  public  works 
loans  for  programs  not  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress,  asserted  there  was  confusion 
In  the  veterans'  housing  program,  and  urged 
liquidation  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  committee  majority  ruled  against  dis- 
posal of  the  waterways  corporation,  which  op- 
erates barge  lines  In  midwestern  waters. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace,  under 
whom  the  Corporation  operates,  told  the  com- 
mittee that  sale  of  the  Corporation  to  private 


Interests  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time. 
Wallace  said  he  did  not  believe  the  Govern- 
ment "should  compete  with  private  business 
In  any  field  unless  there  are  conditions  that 
Justify  such  continuation." 


Air  Postal  Senice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14.  1946 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  review  for  the 
Congress  a  program  for  the  extension  of 
air  postal  services  which  is  now  pending 
in  the  Congress,  and  which  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Postmaster  General. 
On  the  3d  of  April  this  year  I  intro- 
duced H.  R.  5993  which  sets  forth  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  air  postal  serv- 
ice. A  part  of  this  program  was  to  es- 
tablish a  5  cent  air-mail  rate.  This  par- 
ticular item  was  taken  up  separately  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads  and  H.  R.  5560  introduced 
by  Mr.  McKenzie,  of  Louisiana,  for  this 
purpose  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  other  phases  of  this 
program  that  are  required,  which  seem  to 
me  to  make  a  balanced  and  complete  air 
postal  service,  are: 

First.  Air  parcel  post  service. 

Second.  Authority  for  the  Post  Office 
Dapartment  to  lease  facilities  at  air- 
ports. 

Third.  Establishment  of  a  committee 
of  the  various  Government  departments 
concerned  with  aviation. 

Fourth.  Establishment  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air. 

AIR    PARCEL   POST 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  air 
parcel-post  service;  some  small  parcels 
are  sent  by  air  through  the  mails  but  the 
tariff  is  the  same  as  the  air-mail  rate — 
currently  8  cents  an  ounce  but  under  the 
rate  approved  by  the  House  to  be  5  cents 
an  ounce.  The  establishment  of  air 
parcel  post  will  enable  us  to  utilize  to 
the  utmost  the  planes  and  trained  per- 
sonnel that  are  available  as  a  result  of 
our  war  activities  in  aviation.  It  will 
extend  the  facilities  of  over  42,000  post 
offices  and  approximately  32,000  rural 
routes  to  the  service  of  rapid  parcel 
transmission. 

The  efficiency  of  the  postal  service 
will  be  increased  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  speeded-up  serrlce  but  the 
increased  volume  is  expected  to  result 
In  a  substantial  reduction  in  precent 
costs  per  ton -mile  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. This  is  a  part  of  the  volume 
factor  in  the  establishment  of  a  5-cent 
air-mail  rate.  The  advantages  of  the 
volume  increase  by  a  reduction  of  the 
air-mail  cost  together  with  the  increased 
tonnage  of  parcel  mail  will  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  Department  for  each  ton-mile 
of  mail  transported.  The  estimated  fig- 
ure for  this  reduction  is  that  contained 
in  a  show-cause  order  issued  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics    Board   in  December   1944 


which  would  represent  a  reduction  from 
the  present  rate  of  the  four  main  car- 
riers of  45  cents  per  ton-mile  to  32  cents 
per  ton-mile.  This  increased  volume  will 
as  well  make  possible  better  ulilization  of 
the  air  transports,  and  will  make  prac- 
tical shipments  consisting  entirely  of 
mail.  This  will  enable  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  schedule  planes  in  accord- 
ance with  postal  needs  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  meet  pa^enger  schedules. 

As  an  indication  of  the  time  that  would 
be  saved  by  the  air  parcel-post  program, 
let  us  consider  the  following:  A  plane 
leaving  New  York  at  7:45  p.  m.  on  any 
Monday  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  San 
Fiancisco  on  Tuesday  at  12:52  p.  m. 
This  would  permit  the  delivery  of  air 
parcel-post  packages  to  the  addressee  the 
next  day.  Conversely,  a  train  scheduled 
to  leave  New  York  at  11 :40  p.  m.  on  Mon- 
day is,not  scheduled  to  dispatch  mail  in 
San  Francisco  until  about  6:50  a.  m.  on 
Friday,  resulting  in  delivery  5  days  after 
mailing,  'therefore,  the  time  advantage 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  favor 
of  air  transportation  amounts  to  about 
4  days. 

The  costs  of  air  parcel  post  have  been 
figured  on  the  same  basis  as  regular  par- 
cel post,  that  is,  by  the  eight  postal  zones. 
We  propose  to  start  the  schedule  of  costs 
with  a  45-cent  minimum  charge.  This 
minimum  is  established  to  avoid  a  parcel 
weighing  less  than  8  ounces  requiring 
more  postage  than  a  heavier  parcel  sent 
as  air  parcel  post.  This  is  premised  on 
the  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the 
5-cent  air-mail  rate,  recently?  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  the  new 
rate  is  not  adopted,  the  minimum  charge 
can  be  adjusted  accordingly.  The  rates 
shown  in  H.  R.  5993  are  set  at  estimated 
cost.  The  problem  of  the  amount  of 
profit  which  the  air  parcel  post  should 
show,  it  is  believed,  should  be  decided 
after  the  volume  and  other  factors  are 
established  by  actual  experience. 

LEASING  or  FACIUTIBS  AT  OR  NEAR  AIRPORTS 

Under  the  proposed  improved  air  post- 
al service  the  Postmaster  General  will 
be  authorized  to  lease  land  and  other 
facilities  at  or  near  airports  for  us?  in 
connection  with  the  care  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  mail.  Space  is  presently  fur- 
nished by  the  carriers  and  has  not  been 
very  satisfactory.  Only  two  of  the  ex- 
isting 29  air-mail  field  distributing  offices 
have  enough  space  for  the  emplo3Tnent 
of  sufficient  personnel  to  distribute  all 
of  the  mail  authorized  for  distribution 
at  such  points.  With  the  expected  in- 
crease of  air  mail  which  will  come  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction  from  the  8-cent 
to  the  5-cent  rate  the  leasing  of  space 
becomes  a  "must"  with  the  postal  serv- 
ice. The  postal  service  providing  their 
own  space  at  airports  will  also  elimi- 
nate this  indeterminate  factor  from  con- 
sideration in  fix  ng  charges  of  the  car- 
riers to  the  Post  Office  Department.  Now 
that  the  war  is  ended,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  increase  in  foreign  air  mail  -■ 
will  make  it  good  administrative  pro- 
cedure to  effect  routing  and  distribution 
of  mail  at  airports  where  foreign  mail 
is  received.  The  air  parcel-post  ser\'ice 
will  be  an  additional  factor  mailing 
autonomy  in  the  selection  of  space  a 
practical  necessity  for  the  postal  service. 
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INTZBOEPASTMENTAL   COMMTim 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  inter- 
departmental committee  to  consider  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
on  matters  relating  to  Joint  problems 
affecting  air-mail  transportation.  Mem- 
bership of  this  committee  will  consist  of  a 
representative  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: Post  OfBce,  Commerce,  and  State. 
It  provides  as  well  for  a  representative  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
aviation  Industry.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral would  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  will  be 
included  in  the  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress of  the  Postmaster  General. 

This  committee  would  be  a  part  of  the 
Increased  liaison  that  is  necessary  be- 
tween the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  Post  Of- 
fice Department  as  the  largest  single  cus- 
tomer of  the  commercial  air  lines  should 
actively  participate  in  the  functions  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  affecting 
the  transportation  of  the  mails.  This 
will  become  increasingly  important  as 
the  trend  becomes  more  and  more  to- 
ward all  long-haul  first-class  mail  being 
transported  by  air. 

Air  mail  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
tool  of  commerce.  The  encouragement 
given  to  the  air  industry  by  the  postal 
contracts  have  been  an  important  main- 
stay of  our  Infant  air-transport  industry. 
With  the  impetus  that  has  been  given  to 
aviation  during  the  war  and  in  this  pe- 
riod immediately  following  the  war,  the 
air  industry  and  the  needs  of  the  postal 
service  complement  each  other.  Con- 
gress has  assured  the  rapid  expansion 
of  aviation  by  the  recently  passed  S.  2. 
which  provides  for  the  expenditure  of 
$650,000,000  over  a  period  of  10  years  for 
airport  improvement.  We  should  as  well 
take  every  advantage  of  the  expanded 
facilities  to  improve  the  service  that  we 
are  giving  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  distribution  of  the  mail. 
With  this  rapid  expansion  and  the  new 
services  which  are  being  instituted  there 
are  going  to  be  many  complex  problems 
that  involve  the  departments  which  will 
be  represented  on  the  interdepartmental 
committee.  The  formation  of  an  ac- 
cepted procedure  for  their  discussion  and 
solution  will  save  much  time  and  bring 
about  more  satisfactory  results. 

ASSISTANT  SCCHETART  OP  STATS  FOB  AOt 

Daily  problems  are  coming  to  the  fore 
which  involve  foreign  countries  and 
their  relationship  to  air  travel.  With 
the  airplane  we  have  shortened  the  dis- 
tance between  countries.  We  have  not 
kept  pace  in  the  development  of  govern- 
mental procedures  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems that  have  accompanied  this  de- 
velopment. International  rate  fixing, 
rights  of  entry,  and  other  international 
agreements  having  to  do  with  air  travel 
and  shipments  are  handled  by  the 
State  Department.  Postal  rates  between 
countries  are  dependent,  as  well,  upon 
international  agreements.  Reciprocal 
agreements  should  be  made  with  all  for- 
eign countries,  eliminating  interior  han- 
dling  charges.  An  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Air  would  expedite  action  on 
these  international  relations  having  to 
do  with  air  traffic. 


StfMMABT 

May  I  svmimarize  the  program  which 
we  hope  to  see  a  reality  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, a  program  which  will  give  the 
United  States  the  best  postal  service  pos- 
sible. First,  there  is  the  reduction  in 
air-mail  rates  from  8  to  5  cents  an  ounce. 
Second,  the  establishment  of  air  parcel 
post.  Third,  authorizing  the  leasing  of 
adequate  quarters  at  airports  for  postal 
operations.  Fourth,  establishing  an  in- 
terdepartmental and  business  commit- 
tee to  deal  with  air  problems  affecting 
postal  service.  Fifth,  the  establishment 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Air.  which  will  assist  not  only  our  postal 
service  but  all  air  traffic  of  the  United 
States  outside  our  own  boundaries. 


Reorganization  Plan  No.  3,  Part  I,  Meets 
With  Opposition  From  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  l' 
have  indicated  there  is  widespread  op- 
position to  the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plans  1.  2.  and  3.  Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  indicate  clearly 
that  these  plans  are  little  understood  by 
the  public,  and  that  they  ought  to  have 
further  study  because  of  the  far-reach- 
ing consequences  which*  may  result  if 
these  plans  become  the  law. 

JOHN    HAWK    TESnnZS 

I  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
John  Hawk,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Seafarers  International  Union  of  North 
America,  before  the  committee  on  Thurs- 
day. June  13,  1946.  Mr.  Hawk  vigor- 
ously opposed  part  I  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  which  provides  that  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  American  merchant  sea- 
men is  permanently  placed  in  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  under  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3.  Mr.  Hawk  testified  at 
some  length  and  advised  the  committee 
that  the  American  merchant  seamen 
wanted  jurisdiction  over  them  restored 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  where 
It  was  located  before  being  transferred 
to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  as  a 
wartime  emergency  measure.  He  also 
testified  on  behalf  of  other  groups  of 
sailors  and  indicated  that  they  were  uni- 
versally opposed  to  having  jurisdiction 
permanently  taken  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

I  call  attention  to  Mr.  Hawk's  testi- 
mony because  Members  of  Congress 
whose  districts  border  on  the  Great  Lakes 
in  the  Midwest,  as  well  as  those  whose 
districts  border  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
the  Pacific  seaboard,  and  the  Gulf 
Coast,  all  are  very  much  directly  con- 
cerned In  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem. Speaking  very  frankly  to  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Hawk  stated  that  the  Execu- 
Uve  order  which  took  the  sailors  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 


Commerce  and  put  them  under  the  Coast 
Guard  was  to  terminate  6  months  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  said  the  men  all 
wanted  that  order  terminated;  that  they 
had  been  satisfied  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  wanted  to  be  returned 
to  its  jurisdiction.  I  had  occasion  to  lis- 
ten to  his  testimony;  and  in  my  opinion 
Mr.  Hawk's  argument  should  prevail  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  should  be  de- 
feated. He  also  pointed  out  that  he  had 
written  the  President  about  this  matter 
and  had  had  replies  from  some  assistant 
secretaries  but  had  never  been  able  to 
get  a  hearing  on  behalf  of  the  Seafarers 
International  Union  members.  Mr. 
Hawk's  testimony  in  part  was  as  follows : 

TESTIMONY  OF  HAWK  SET  FOKTH 

In  my  letters  to  the  President  I  had  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  had  operated 
successfully  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce since  1884.  Seamen  and  shipowners 
alike  were  satisfied  with  It  under  that  De- 
partment. I  had  pointed  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  when  the  transfer  was  effected  all 
of  the  old  Bureau  employees  were  transferred, 
too.  They  were  merely  supplemented  by 
Coast  Guard  officers  who  superimposed  Coast 
Guard  Ideas.  The  real  work  of  the  Bureau 
continued  to  be  done  by  the  old  employees. 

AH  of  my  letters  were  answered  In  non- 
committal, official,  Washington  doubletalk  by 
a  Budget  Bureau  doubletalk  master.  Each 
time  I  received  an  answer  from  him  In  reply 
to  one  of  my  letters  to  the  President,  I  was 
inspired  to  new  hope.  They  were  In  such  a 
bright  and  cheerful  vein.  Everything  was 
going  to  be  rosy,  they  assured  me.  Oh,  yes, 
thank  you  for  your  kind  letter;  we  are  glad 
to  entertain  your  views.  But  they  didn't 
seem  to  mean  anything.    Nothing  happened. 

The  next  thing  I  knew,  the  President's  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3  had  been  submlttted 
to  Congress.  Part  1  hit  me  in  the  face  when 
I  picked  It  up. 

The  main  argument  for  continuing  the 
Bureau  under  the  Coast  Guard  seems  to  he 
that  it  will  more  efficiently  handle  the  mat- 
ter of  Inspection  of  vessels  and  their  equip- 
ment, since  it  is  responsible,  in  a  measure, 
for  their  safety  at  sea.  No  argument  could 
be  more  fallacious.  The  inspectors  under 
the  Department  of  Commerce  were  always 
former  merchant  captains  or  engineers.  They 
understood  the  problems  of  a  merchant  ship 
much  more  fully  than  a  man  without  mer- 
chant experience  ever  could. 

It  Is  our  experience  that  the  Inspectors 
under  the  Commerce  Department  always  In- 
vestigated our  complaints  regarding  Items  of 
safety  aboard  ship  quickly  and  completely. 
The  same  cannot  be  srfid  for  the  Bureau  since 
the  Coast  Guard  took  it  over.  Coast  Guard 
officers  always  seem  to  regard  any  complaints 
of  unlicensed  seamen  with  a  jaundiced  eye. 
They  take- the  attitude  that  we  have  some- 
thing up  our  sleeves. 

I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  com- 
plaints would  be  entertained  with  any  more 
respect  if  the  inspections  are  under  their 
permanent  Jurisdiction. 

IH   CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  parts  of  Mr.  Hawk's 
testimony,  equally  as  interesting  as  the 
foregoing,  are  contained  in  his  statement 
before  the  House  conunittee.  It  does 
seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  sail- 
ors, part  of  whom  are  represented  by 
Mr.  Hawk,  have  a  real  grievance,  and 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  hearing  and 
that  they  are  entitled  to  submit  their 
complaints  in  writing.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  never  was  any  criticism  of  the  way 
the  Department  of  Commerce  handled 
the  merchant  seamen,  and  I  think  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3  ought  to  be  de- 
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feated  until  further  study  can  be  made. 
If.  after  proper  hearing,  the  adminis- 
tration oflBcials  wish  to  do  so.  they  can 
reintroduce  this  plan  when  the  new  Con- 
gress convenes  in  January  1947,  and 
there  will  be  more  time  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  whole  matter. 


Statement  on  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE3 

Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  ask  to  include  the  following 
statement  on  foreign  policy  of  the  Union 
for  Democratic  Action.  In  so  doing  I 
cannot,  of  course,  commit  myself  to  com- 
plete agreement  on  every  j)oint  with  this 
statement,  but  its  general  emphases  I  do 
believe  are  sound  and  o£Fer  the  most 
hopeful  course  for  our  country  to  pursue. 
Certainly  it  is  high  time  forward-think- 
ing Americans  who  oppose  totalitarian- 
ism of  either  right  or  left  spoke  out  with 
clear  intent  and  strong  purpose. 

Thi  Forzicn  Policy  or  thi  Union  for 
Democratic  Action 

(Prepared  and  adopted  by  the  national  board 
of  directors,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Reinhold  Nlebuhr) 

The  Union  for  Democratic  Action  seeks  to 
rally  liberal  and  progressive  opinion  of 
America  around  the  following  objectives  of 
foreign  policy: 

A.  We  believe  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
In  the  coming  decades  depends  neither  upon 
pure  constitutional  schemes  nor  upon  uni- 
lateral policies  of  strategic  defense.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  development  of  a  system  of 
mutual  security,  for  which  the  beginning  lies 
in  the  United  Nations  organization.  The 
progressive  movement  must  be  critical  of 
the  unilateral  and  irresponsible  use  of  power 
by  any  nation. 

B.  We  believe  that  we  must  make  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  west  meaningful  to  the 
hungry  and  desperate  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia  by  throwing  the  weight  of  our  influence 
behind  every  policy  in  Europe  and  Asia  which 
offers  the  people  economic  security  within 
the  framework  of  freedom.  The  conservative 
tendency  to  equate  democracy  merely  with 
free  elections  or  free  enterprise  and  to  deny 
the  nations  help  in  achieving  economic  order 
and  security  must  be  resisted. 

C.  We  believe  that  a  long-range  policy  of 
education  will  be  required  to  make  clear  to 
otir  Nation  and  to  all  nations  that  the  world 
community  ultimately  demands  organs  of 
world  order  more  perfect  than  those  now 
devised.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  Insist 
that  this  goal  must  be  approached  st«p  by 
step,  so  that  tentative  forms  of  mutual  trust, 
now  established,  be  not  destroyed. 

More  speciflcally  these  three  principles  of 
foreign  policy  mean: 

A 

1.  We  must  continue  to  seek  for  mutual 
agreements  with  Russia.  The  progressive 
movement  in  America  must  find  a  solid  posi- 
tion between  those  who  regard  Russia  as  the 
fixed  point  of  international  virtue  and  those 
who  bate  and  fear  Russia  to  the  point  of 
supporting  every  policy  which  widens  the 
gulf  between  Rtissia  and  the  West.  It  la 
essential  to  develop  a  positive  democratic 
program  on  which  mutual  understanding  can 


be  developed  among  all  nations  of  both  the 
eastern  and  western  worlds. 

2.  Purely  strategic  policies,  either  of  yield- 
ing or  standing  firm  in  our  relations  to  Rus- 
sia, are  themselves  fruitless.  It  is  apparent 
that  peace  cannot  be  preserved  either  by  the 
division  of  Europe  and  Asia  Into  spheres  of 
Influence,  or  by  the  effort  of  either  Russia  or 
the  West  to  dominate  these  continents.  We 
must  make  it  clear  to  Russia  and  the  world, 
by  opposing  any  American  imperialist  poli- 
cies or  those  of  other  nations,  that  our  op- 
position to  Russian  imperialism  is  because  it 
is  imperialism,  not  because  it  is  Russian. 
Russia  and  the  West  must  finally  cooperate  to 
give  political  stability  and  economic  health 
to  the  continents  which  lie  between  them. 
In  seeking  for  higher  strategies  of  mutual 
accord  to  gain  this  end,  the  progressive  move- 
ment must  be  as  ciitical  of  purely  strategic 
and  tinllateral  schemes  of  the  West  as  of 
those  of  Russia.  Such  schemes  are  not  meant 
to  prevent  war  but  to  strengthen  the  one 
Bide  or  the  other  for  the  event  of  war. 

3.  We  believe  that  atomic  energy  in  our 
own  country  should  t>e  under  civilian  control 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  dominated 
by  military  consideration. 

We  t>elieve  that  the  report  of  the  State 
Department  committee,  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  United  Nations  atomic  develop- 
ment authority,  represents  the  most  hopeful 
possibility  of  a  solution  for  the  atomic-energy 
problem.  It  avoids  the  opposite  dangers  of 
either  holding  the  atomic  secret  as  an  exclu- 
sive possession,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  shar- 
ing it  with  the  world,  on  the  other,  before 
there  are  adequate  instruments  of  control. 
We  believe  that  the  neutralization  of  fission- 
able material  will  help  to  develop  the  con- 
structive uses  of  nuclear  energy  on  &.n  inter- 
national scale,  while  the  complete  interna- 
tional control  of  all  sources  and  processes  of 
atomic  en^gy  wiU  prevent  Its  irresponsible 
use.  The  elimination  of  the  big-power  veto 
as  applied  to  all  phases  of  atomic  energy  is 
Imperative. 

4.  The  progressive  movement  must  support 
every  measure  which  makes  for  a  tolerable 
relationship  lietween  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  nation  on  eart'i  and  an  impover- 
ished world.    That  means  the  support  of — 

(a)  Every  measure,  including  rationing, 
which  will  prompt  tis  to  share  our  abundance 
with  a  starving  world.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  ready  for  a  rationing  program.  The 
special  Interests  which  seek  to  prevent  it 
must  be  overcome. 

(b)  Economic  policies  connected  with  and 
flowing  from  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement, 
and  making  for  a  free  and  mutual  flow  of 
goods  between  the  nations. 

(c)  Generous  loans  at  low  Interest  for 
postwar  reconstruction  among  war-ravaged 
nations  until  such  time  as  normal  conditions 
will  make  the  credit  resources  of  the  World 
Bank  and  World  Fund  adequate.  Consider- 
ing the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  economy 
of  full  employment  In  a  nation  of  high  pro- 
ductive power,  such  loans  are  In  our  national 
interest.  Interest  rates  ought  to  be  low.  not 
as  a  matter  of  charity  but  of  good  business. 

B 

1.  The  progressive  movement  must  insist 
that  the  democratic  reconstruction  of  Europe 
and  Asia  requires  that  economic  and  property 
issues  be  dealt  with  radically.  The  primary 
way  to  combat  Communist  dictatorship  and 
the  extension  of  totalitarianism  in  Europe 
and  Asia  is  to  support  those  political  move- 
ments which  seek  to  establish  economic 
security  and  industrial  democracy  within  the 
framework  of  freedom.  We  must  cease  to 
follow  policies  which  increase  economic  con- 
fusion and  extend  the  political  vacuum, 
which  totalitarianism  theil  fills.  Europe 
cannot  achieve  economic  health  without 
wide-scale  planning  in  terms  of  social  democ- 
racy. If  American  power,  under  the  influence 
of  American  conservatism,  cuts  off  this  alt«^ 


native,  western  as  well  as  eastern  Europe  will 
be  delivered  into  totalitarian  hands. 

2.  Any  sign  or  symbol  of  a  military  alli- 
ance between  ourselves  and  Britain  must  be 
avoided.  Every  military  question  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  quest  for  a  wider  accord 
among  all  the  powers.  Within  this  frame- 
work the  progressive  movement  must  seek  to 
understand  and  support  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  and  all  other  imperial  powers  In  any 
efforts  that  are  made  to  find  democratic 
solutions  fcr  their  Inherited  problems  of 
colonlall.<5m  and  imperialism.  In  this  con- 
nection we  heartily  endorse  the  offer  of  free- 
dom to  India  made  by  the  British  Lat>or  Gov- 
ernment, and  its  prop)osal  to  withdraw  from 
Egypt  which  it  Is  already  beginning. 

It  Is  particularly  Important  that  Britain 
and  America  seek  to  solve  both  their  eco- 
nomic and  political  issues  by  mutual  rather 
than  unilateral  action.  The  Palestinian 
problem  is  a  vivid  example  of  this  necessity. 
The  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Palestine  Is  a  step  toward  a  solution.  It  is 
essential,  however,  that  Britain  should  not 
evade  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  report  and  that  Amer- 
ica should  support  the  solution  Jointly  ar- 
rived at.  by  such  political  and  economic  aid 
as  may  be  necessary.  We  advocate  that  this 
Issue  as  other  similar  issues  become  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  Nations  In  du« 
course.  Both  countries  should  resist  the 
temptation  to  make  unilateral  use  of  power, 
either  economic  or  political. 

c 

1.  The  progressive  movement  must  join 
with  other  world  peace  organizations  in 
showing  the  inadequacies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organization,  which  gives  the  great 
powers  excessive  authority  In  the  council  of 
nations  and  which  offers  no  constitutional 
security  against  war. 

2.  The  progressive  movement  mtut,  how- 
ever, be  astute  enough  not  to  allow  these 
more  ultimate  demands  to  interfere  with  the 
achievement  of  an  immediately  operative 
system  of  mutual  security  which  will  glw 
us  some  secvirity  until  stronger  foundations 
can  be  built.  If  the  world  Is  plunged  Into 
war  in  the  next  decades.  It  wlU  be  small  com- 
fort that  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  a  pure 
Idealism.  Our  task  is  to  build  provisional 
bridges  across  deep  chasms  of  mistrust  and 
fear.  We  may  fail  in  the  task.  But  If  we 
fall,  our  civilization  Is  lost,  no  matter  what 
ultimate  ideals  it  may  have  cherished. 


Our  Monetary  Prob!eni« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  LINK 

or  ILUMOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  address  by  M.  S. 
Szymczak  delivered  before  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty -seventh  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Economic  Club  of  New  York,  Hotel 
Astor.  New  York  City,  May  1, 1946: 

The  monetary  problems  that  we  face  today 
are  largely  a  heritage  of  the  ^KJst  tremen- 
dous war  flnanclng  In  history.  This  financ- 
ing was  successful  because  we  aU  worked 
together  to  win  the  war  as  quickly  and  as 
effectively  as   possible. 

Now  that  the  war  is  won,  we  need  to  work 
together  again — this  time,  to  win  our  fight 
against  the  Immediate  danger  of  Inflation. 
Countless  millions  of  Americans  have  loyally 
supported  the  home-front  battle  against  the 
Inflationary  forces  generated  by  the  war.     ft 
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would  be  tragic  to  lose  this  battle  at  the 
eleventh  hour  by  prematurely  abolishing  es- 
sential price  controls  and  the  other  remain- 
ing protective  measures,  Irksome  though 
many  of  them  may  be,  and  eager  as  we  all 
•re  .to  be  rid  of  such  restraints  as  soon  as 
we  can  safely  do  so.  If  we  were  to  permit 
inflation  to  demoralize  our  economy  now  It 
would  place  In  Jeopardy  our  Justifiably  high 
hopes  for  establishing  an  enduring  prosperity 
at  home.  And  a  prosperous  America  Is  essen- 
tial to  a  lasting  peace  abroad. 

A  solution  of  our  monetary  problems  is  a 
'part  of  winning  that  fight  against  inflation. 
I  should  like  to  touch  on  some   of   these 
monetary  matters  tonight. 

At  the  outset  we  should  admit  that  we 
cannot   solve  our  monetary  problems  with 
some  simple,  single  device,  with  some  single 
action,  or  for  all  time.    We  must  move  cau- 
tiously, not  abruptly,  and  we  must  take  the 
problems  as  they  come — as  objectively  as  we 
can.    That  Is  the  economic  and  politic  thing 
to  do.    There  can  be  no  easy  nor  quick  way. 
We  do  not  live  and  work  In  a  vacuum.    We 
live  and  work  in  an  active  day-to-day  econ- 
omy under  a  free  enterprise  system,  which 
we  propose  to  preserve  under  our  form  of 
government.      This    Government.    like    our 
economy,  has  many  parts,  and  these  parts 
have    many    departments    and    divislona    in 
Which  responsibilities  are  not  always  exact 
and  precise.    Solutions  to  national  economic 
problems  do  not  lie  in  any  one  single  part, 
department,  or  division,  nor  in  any  one  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.    The  solutions  should 
not  result  in  favor  of  any  single  group  or 
groups  of  otir  people.     The  solutions  of  our 
monetary  problem?  must  be  considered  with 
one  fundamental  aim — economic  stability  at 
a  high  level  of  production  and  employment. 
That  goal  cannot  be  reached  through  mone- 
tary and  credit  measures  alone,  but  It  can- 
not be  achieved  without  appropriate  mone- 
tary and  credit  measures. 

In   peacetime,  as  has  been  said  often  be- 
fore, the  primary  objective  of  Federal  Reserve 
policy  Is  to  provide  monetary  and  credit  con- 
ditions favorable  to  sustained  sound  economic 
activity  In  commerce,  industry,  and  agricul- 
ture.    In  wartime  this  objective  continued 
to  be  of  great  Importance,  but  it  was  influ- 
enced by  the  special  requirements  imposed 
by  military  necessity.    In  reconversion  from 
war  to  peace.  It  is  influenced  by  the  special 
requirements  imp)osed   by   the  accumulated 
demands  for  goods  here  and  abroad,  the  short 
•tipply  of  certain  goods,  the  large  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  the 
Interest    eost    on    the    extraordinarily    large 
public  debt — all  resulting  from  the  war.  The 
primary  problem,  therefore,  is  to  meet  the 
accumulated  demands  for  goods,  needed  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  through  an  expansion 
of  production  that  will  achieve  as  rapidly  as 
possible  a  better  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  without  at  the  same  time  causing  a 
rapid  Inflationary  rise  in  prices  that  would 
end  In  deflationary  collapse. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  right  here  that 
Inflation  increases  the  cost  of  government 
as  prices  rise  sharply.  The  increased  cost 
would  likely  continue  during  the  subse- 
quent collapwe  as  the  Goveriunent  would 
need  to  make  expenditures  for  recovery  and 
relief. 

To  fight  Inflation  we  need  to  encourage 
continued  savings  by  the  public  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale.  The  savings-bond  program  is, 
therefore,  vitally  Important  and  deserving  of 
support.  We  should  exert  every  effort  to 
Insure  the  balancing  of  our  budget.  Hence 
we  should  not  reduce  taxes  further  in  the 
coming  year  and  should  hold  Government 
expenditures  to  the  minimum. 

On  the  monetary  side,  as  you  are  aware. 
Individuals  and  businesses  have  accumulated 
huge  amounts  of  liquor  assets  which  are 
held  In  the  form  of  currency,  bank  deposits, 
and  readily  convertible  Government  securi- 
ties. The  public,  even  after  paying  greatly 
Increased  wartime  taxes,  had  a  large  excess  of 


Income  relative  to  the  supply  of  goods  and 
services  available  for  purchase.  If  the  pub- 
lic had  spent  a  larger  part  of  this  excess  in- 
come, the  result  would  have  been  a  ruinous 
Inflation. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  taxes  were 
increased  heavUy  and  that  tax  receipts  of 
$153,000,000,000  comprised  about  40  percent 
of  all  funds  raised  during  the  war  period,  the 
public  debt  rose  from  less  than  $50,000,000,000 
before  the  war  to  a  peak  of  approximately 
$278,000,000,000. 

This  Increase  In  debt  Inevitably  added  tre- 
mendously to  the  liquid  assets  of  the  public. 
Liquid  assets— that  is,  currency,  bank  de- 
posits, and  Government  securities — held  by 
individauls  and  businesses,  exclusive  of 
financial  institutions,  rose  from  about  $80,- 
000.000,000  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war  to 
approximately  $225,000,000,000  at  the  end  of 
1945 — an  increase  of  some  $145,000,000,000. 
This  is  an  inflationary  potential  that  dwarfs 
anything  in  our  past. 

As  you  know.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  sell  the  largest  practicable 
amount  of  its  securities  to  investors  other 
than  commercial  banks  and  to  induce  these 
nonbank  investors  to  hqld  their  securities. 
The  purpose  has  been  to  channel  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  current  Income  and  idle 
funds  of  nonbank  investors  from  the  pur- 
chase of  scarce  goods  and  services  to  invest- 
ment in  Government  securities.  This,  in 
turn,  has  retarded  the  Increase  in  bank  de- 
posits and  thereby  limited  the  amount  of 
funds  that  were  in  readily  spendable  form 
for  purchasing  goods  and  services,  either 
during  the  war  or  afterward.  You  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  devices  used  to  implement 
this  policy — war  loan  drives,  pay  roll  savings 
plans,  and  Issues  of  Government  securities 
whose  ownership  was  generally  restricted  to 
nonbank  investors. 

In  spite  of  this,  a  large  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment securities  went  to  the  banks. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  basic  cause  of  In- 
flation is  the  Government  deficit  and  the  re- 
sulting borrowing  from  banks  that  creates 
new  money.  This  Is  essentially  true,  but  the 
results  of  that  situation  now  exist  and  they 
cannot  be  eliminated  overnight.  No  coun- 
try has  ever  been  able  to  Impose  sufficient 
taxes  to  finance  a  war  without  borrowing  or 
creating  new  money  in  the  form  of  bank  de- 
posits. Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  deficit 
has  practically  disappeared;  it  Is  no  longer 
necessary  to  create  this  new  money  by  bor- 
rowing to  finance  the  Government.  Never- 
theless, the  money  created  during  the  war 
still  exists  and  might  be  expanded  through 
further  transfers  to  the  bank  of  Government 
securities  already  in  the  market.  Until  those 
funds  are  firmly  Invested  or  until  our  econ- 
omy has  grown  up  to  them,  they  are  po- 
tential inflationary  tinder. 

These  fimds,  in  addition  to  current  In- 
comes that  result  from  cxurent  production 
of  goods  and  services,  are  available  for  spend- 
ing or  investment  in  other  assets.  Thus  the 
potential  spending  power  can  continue  far  in 
excess  of  the  current  flow  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices even  though  production  should  increase 
considerably.  Expanding  production  would 
not  prevent  or  check  inflation,  if  the  public 
should  attempt  to  spend  Its  accumulated  sav- 
ings as  well  as  current  Income.  Nor  can 
these  accxmixilated  liquid  assets  be  substan- 
tially reduced  except  by  debt  retirement— at 
best  a  slow  process.  We  can  hope  that  they 
will  remain  firmly  held  until  they  can  be 
gradually  invested  in  peacetime  pursuits. 
In  the  meantime,  controls  of  various  sorts 
over  goods  In  limited  supply  and  over  prices 
will  continue  to  be  necessary. 

Although  this  background  is  famUiar  to 
you,  it  is  so  viUl  to  any  discussion  of  our 
monetary  problems  that  it  bears  repeating 
In  the  monetary  field  the  responsible  au- 
thorities face  a  difllcult  though  not  impos- 
sible dUemma.  Under  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  Interest  rates,  with  Its  wide  spread 
hetween  short-term    and   long-term   rates 


there  Is  an  Incentive  for  both  commercial 
banks  and  nonbank  Investors  to  shift  their 
holdings  from  short-term  to  longer-term  se- 
curities.   By  this  means  they  can  obtain  both 
the  higher  yield  on  the  longer-term  secu- 
rities and  the  profit  that  accrues  as  each 
issue,  with  the  passage  of  time,  automatically 
becomes  shorter  and  consequently  declinesi 
in  yield  and  increases  In  price.    For  this  rea-| 
son  there  generally  has  been  a  supply  ot 
short-term  securities  in  the  market  and  a| 
demand    for    longer-term    securities.     The 
Federal  Reserve  is  continuing,  as  It  did  dur-l 
ing  the  war  period,  to  support  present  short- 1 
term  rates  by  purchasing  all  of  the  short-; 
term  securities  that  are  offered  In  the  mar- 
ket at  those  rates.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Federal  Reserve  cannot  supply  the  market 
demand  for  longer-term  securities,  because 
it  has  already  virtually  exhausted  its  port- 
folio of  these  Issues. 

The  result  Is  that  so  long  as  holders  of 
Government  securities  want  to  shift  from 
short-term  to  longer-term  securities.  Federal 
Reserve  holdings  increase.  This  increases 
member-bank  reserve  balances  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  On  the  basis  of  these  In- 
creased reserve  balances,  commercial  banks 
as  a  group  can  expand  credit  for  whatever 
purpose  they  choose  by  six  times  the  Increase 
in  reserve  balances  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  The  expansion  averages  six  times 
the  Increase  In  reserve  balances  because  on 
the  average  a  given  amount  of  reserve  bal- 
ances will  support  six  times  that  amount  of 
deposits.  Expressed  the  other  way  around, 
present  reserve  requirements  for  the  various 
reserve  classes  of  banks  are  at  levels  that 
equal,  on  the  average  for  all  member  banks, 
one-sixth  of  net  demand  deposits.  To  sum- 
marize, so  long  as  present  short-term  rates 
can  be  maintained  only  by  Federal  Reserve 
purchases,  there  Is  an  Inducement  for  bank 
credit  to  expand  further.  This  Increased  bank 
credit  is  available  to  the  public  for  spending 
to  addition  to  their  current  Income. 

You  may  ask.  quite  properly,  at  this  point: 
"Why  not  use  the  methods  that  the  Ptederal 
Reserve  has  employed  In  the  past?  Why 
should  not  the  Federal  Reserve  discontinue 
buying  Government  securities?  Would  not 
this  stop  the  further  expansion  of  bank 
credit?  If  the  Federal  Reserve  discontinued 
buying  securities,  would  not  this  make  It 
more  difficult  and  more  costly  for  nonbank 
Investors  to  raise  funds  by  selling  Govern- 
ment securities,  by  borrowing  from  banks,  ot 
as  in  the  cose  of  corporations,  for  example,  by 
the  issuance  of  their  own  new  securities?" 

I  think  the  answer  to  these  questions  is 
that  the  present  situation  Is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  anything  in  the  past.  The  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  large  public  debt,  the 
large  interest  cost  of  that  debt,  the  large  prof- 
Its  that  commercial  banks  as  a  whole  receive 
from  Government  securities,  and  the  large 
holdings  of  Government  securities  by  non- 
bank  investors. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  discontinued  buy- 
ing the  securities,  short-term  interest  rates 
would   no  doubt   increase.     This,   in   turn 
would  Increase  the  Interest  cost  of  the  debt 
to   the   Treasury    as    maturing    short-term 
Issues  were  refuiidedjt  higher  short-term 
rates.    The  importance  of  this  interest  cost 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  &r  a  result  of  the   I 
wartime  expansion  of  the  debt.  It  has  in-    ' 
creased  fivefold  from  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  about  five  billion  a  year.    Who  pays  this 
Interest  cost?    The  taxpayer.    As  you  know 
the  public  and  the  Government  are  In  no 
mood  to  increase  the  cost  of  servicing  our 
tremendous  public  debt. 

An  Increase  In  Interest  rates  also  would 
unnecessarily  add  to  the  profits  of  commercial 
banks.  The  Importance  of  this  considera- 
tion is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  result 
of  wartime  purchases  of  Government  secu- 
rities, commercial -bank  profits  have  more 
than  doubled.  You  may  say  that,  since  an 
increase  In  bank  profits  was  of  no  concern 
to  the  Government  In  the  past,  it  should 
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be  of  no  concarn  now.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  difference  lies  In  the  fact  that  In 
the  past  bank  profits  came  principally  from 
the  public  in  the  form  of  business  loans, 
corporate  securities,  and  like  assets.  At 
present,  however,  a  considerable  part  comes 
from  the  Government,  which  in  the  last  an- 
alysis means  you  and  me  as  taxpayers.  More 
Important  still  is  the  continuation  of  our 
free  enterprise  system,  and  increasing  the 
profits  of  commercial  taCks  at  this  time  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  is  not  a  good  way 
to  preserve  the  sy.^tem  of  fre^  enterprise — 
or.  to  be  more  speciflc.  to  preserve  cur  pri- 
vate banking  system. 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  in  any  way  to  dis- 
parage either  the  need  for  the  existence  of  a 
healthy  commercial  banking  system  or  the 
excellent  Job  that  commercial  banks  did  for 
their  country  during  the  war.  Commercial 
banks  were  an  Important  factor  In  selling 
Government  securities  to  nonbank  investors. 
Also,  they  purchased  the  Government  securi- 
ties that  the  Treasury  was  urable  to  sell  to 
nonbank  Investors.  They  performed  many 
other  valuable  functions  In  the  war  effort. 
Always — In  war  or  In  peace — they  are  vital, 
useful  institutions  and  as  such  they  must 
earn  sufficient  profits  to  maintain  their  ex- 
istence. Also.  In  exceptional  circumstances, 
some  Individual  banks  or  grcups  of  banks 
have  not  participated  in  the  general  Increase 
In  profits  but  banks  In  general  do  not  need 
to  obtain  higher  rates  of  interest  on  Govern- 
ment securities  to  maintain  their  existence. 

There  is  a  third  reason  for  avoiding  a  rise 
in  short-term  interest  rates,  in  addition  to 
the  effect  on  the  interest  cost  of  the  debt  and 
on  commercial-bank  profits.  It  is  said  that 
a  rise  In  short-term  rates  might  result  in  liq- 
uidation of  present  holdings  of  Government 
secoritles  by  nonbank  Investors.  If  this  were 
to  reach  large  proportions  of  a  flight  from 
Government  securities,  it  would  have  Infla- 
tionary consequences.  After  interest  rates 
have  been  prevented  from  increasing  lor  4 
years,  the  first  break  in  the  dike  might  pos- 
sibly bring  on  a  fiood.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  would  be  the  result,  but  the 
possibility  at  least  indicates  that  we  should 
proceed  with  caution,  and  there  are  those 
who  stress  this  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  long-run 
danger  that  lies  in  the  fact,  well  known  to 
you,  that  as  commercial  banks  purchase 
medium-term  bonds  from  nonbank  investors 
and  the  nonbank  investors  In  turn  bid  against 
each  other  for  long-term  bonds  not  available 
to  commercial  banks  for  purchase,  yields  on 
these  bonds  decrease.  A  decline  In  long- 
term  yield  tends  to  result  In  such  attractive 
premiums  that  holders  of  long-term  bonds 
other  than  institutional  investors  are  tempt- 
ed to  sell  them  at  those  premiums,  with 
profit,  and  to  seek  other  employment  for 
their  funds.  The  result  is  that  the  funds 
tend  to  shift  to  other  markets — first,  to  high- 
grade  corporate  bonds  depressing  their  yields 
to  the  point  where  they  become  unattractive, 
then  Into  lower-grade  bonds,  stocks,  real 
estate,  and  so  forth,  bidding  up  their  prices 
and  tending  to  accentuate  speculation  In 
such  Investments.  A  decline  In  long-term 
yields  tends  to  reduce  the  Income  of  Insur- 
ance companies,  savings  banks,  and  endowed 
Institutions,  which  hold  a  large  part  of  the 
savings  of  the  public  and  perform  essential 
public  services.  It  seems  to  me.  therefore, 
that  lower  interest  rates,  especially  at  this 
time,  wovUd  not  be  desirable. 

What  I  have  been  saying  up  to  this  point 
seems  altogether  negative.  There  Is  some- 
thing, however,  on  the  positive  side.  Most 
Important  Is  the  state  of  the  Federal  Budget. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  Treas- 
tiry  had  a  small  surplus  of  tax  and  other 
receipts  over  Government  expenditures.  Re- 
ceipts were  larger  and  expenditures  had  been 
reduced  more  rapidly  than  had  been  expect- 
ed. The  Budget  is  close  to  a  balance  on  an 
annual  basis.  As  long  as  Inflationary  pres- 
sures continue,  however,  there  is  no  Justifi- 


cation for  further  tax  reductions  and  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  shculd  be  held  to  the 
minimum  of  public  needs.  I  believe  that 
budgetary  surpluses  to  retire  public  debt 
should  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  favorable  trend  in  the  Budget  means 
that  the  Government  deficit  Is  not  nearly  so 
large  as  It  was  and  that  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  excess  of  the  publc's  in- 
come ever  the  available  supply  of  goods  and 
senices.  In  addition,  it  means  tliat  the 
Government  debt  will  not  continue  to  In- 
crease. 

In  fact,  the  Government  debt  has  already 
started  to  decrease  because  the  Treasury  very 
wisely  has  been  retiring  maturing  and  called 
securities  by  using  part  of  the  large  cash 
balance  not  needed  for  cm-rent  exper.ditures. 
Since  the  cash  balance  is  still  large,  the 
Treasury  is  in  a  position  to  continue  to  re- 
tire debt.  Since  banks  held  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  maturing  and  called  Issues,  the 
result  Is  a  svibstantlal  reduction  in  bank 
credit.  Prom  March  1  through  May  1,  1946. 
the  Treasury  retired  a  total  of  $6,400,000,000 
of  certificates,  notes,  and  bonds.  Of  this 
amount  commercial  banks  held  somewhat 
over  $4,000,000,000  and  Federal  Reserve  banks 
$1,200,000,000. 

Another  new  factor  that  may  retard  the 
monetization  of  cur  public  debt  is  that  the 
yields  on  the  medium-term  bonds  that  com- 
mercial banks  have  been  eager  to  purchase 
have  declined  to  IH  percent,  compared  with 
2  percent  only  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Tho 
spread  between  these  bonds  and  the  % -per- 
cent certificates  consequently  has  been  re- 
duced from  IVg  to  Va  percent.  The  type  of 
s^-ltchlng  that  leads  to  further  erpansion  of 
bank  credit  is  not  nearly  so  profitable  as  it 
was  formerly.  Finally  the  debt  retirement 
has  reduced  commercial  bank  holdin(^;s  of  the 
shortest-term  securities  and  consequently 
has  lengthened  the  average  maturity  of  their 
portfclios.  This  also  tends  to  make  them  a 
little  hesitant  to  extend  their  maturlcles  fur- 
ther by  selling  certificates  and  purchasing 
medium-term  bonds.  In  fact,  during  recent 
weeks  commercial  banks  seem  to  have  been 
shortening  rather  than  lengthening  the  ma- 
turities of  their  Government  securititis. 

In  any  event,  because  of  this  combination 
of  circumstances,  the  situation  looks  much 
more  favorable  than  It  did  a  fe\/  months  ago 
or  at  the  time  you  Invited  me  to  speak  here. 
The  demand  deposits  of  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses have  stopped  expanding,  and  the  total 
of  bank  loans  and  investments  has  actvialiy 
declined.  Total  loans  and  investments  by 
weekly  reporting  member  banks  declined 
from  $66,000,000,000  In  February  to  $65,500.- 
000,000  on  April  17.  Whether  this  Is  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon  or  a  major  cliange  I 
would  not  undertake  to  say.  but  I  hope  It  Is 
a  major  change. 

In  addition,  a  return  flow  of  currency  and 
gold  Imports,  which  cotild  have  been  a  basis 
for  further  expansion  of  bank  credit,  has 
been  offset  by  a  decline  in  Government  se- 
curities held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Currency  in  circulation  has  declined  by  about 
$700,000,000  from  the  wartime  peak  of  nearly 
$29,000,000,000  reached  last  December.  Gold 
Imports  in  this  period  have  amounted  to 
about  $200,000,000.  The  effect  of  these  move- 
ments, which  Is  to  Increase  bank  reserves, 
has  been  more  than  offset  tfy  a  decline  In 
Government  securities  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  As  a  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's debt  retirement  program  and  sales  of 
securities  In  the  market,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  portfolio  has  been  reduced  by 
$2,000,000,000  since  the  first  of  the  year.  It 
is  now  $22,000,000,000. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  are  serious  ob- 
stacles under  present-day  clrcumsttinces  to 
the  use  of  the  traditional  monetary  powers 
to  Implement  anti-inflationary  policies  In  a 
way  that  would  Increase  Interest  rates.  Our 
Board  announced  last  week  Thiu^ay  that  It 
"does  not  favor  a  higher  level  of  Interest 


rates  on  United  States  sectiritles  than  the 
Government  Is  now  paying."  The  problem 
of  exerting  further  pressure  to  arrest  unnec- 
essary and  undesirable  monetization  of  the 
public  debt  through  the  commercial  banking 
system  may  require  congressional  study  and 
legislation. 

One  perhaps  relatively  minor  but  certainly 
desirable  step  was  the  ending  of  the  wartime 
preferential  discount  rate  of  %  psrcent  on 
Government  securities  due  or  callable  In  a 
year  or  less.  This  special  rate  was  established 
purely  as  an  emergency  war  measure  to  help 
the  Treasury  In  the  successful  sale  of  Its  se- 
curities to  obtain  funds  required  to  win  the 
war.  It  was  designed  to  enable  commercial 
banks  to  obtain  more  readily  the  excess  re- 
serves needed  to  purchase  Government  se- 
curities that  could  not  be  sold  to  the  public, 
to  facilitate  them  In  adjusting  their  reserve 
positions,  and  finally  to  encourage  them  to 
buy  short-term  rather  than  long-term  securi- 
ties. 

This  rate  not  only  had  passed  Its  period 
of  usefulness  but  had  made  It  p)csslble  for 
banks  to  borrow  at  V2  percent  In  order  to  pur- 
chase higher  yielding  Government  securities. 
The  magnitude  of  the  possible  credit  expan- 
sion is  several  times  the  amount  borrowed 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  because,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  the  bank  reserves  created 
by  the  additional  Reserve  bank  credit  provide 
the  basis  for  a  six-fold  expansion  of  bank 
credit.  The  preferential  rate  also  encouraged 
banks  to  lend  on  Government  securities  at 
low  rates,  thtis  giving  substantial  profits  to 
borrowers  and  encouraging  speculation.  Al- 
though such  loans  have  declined  from  the 
wartime  peak,  they  still  exceed  $3,000,000,000. 
The  preferential  rate  has  not  been  an  Im- 
portant instrument  of  monetary  policy  and 
Its  elimination  is  merely  a  postwar  adjust- 
ment In  conformity  with  the  Government's 
stabilization  program. 

Various  other  proposals  concerning  our 
monetary  problems  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. For  example,  to  stop  further  expan- 
sion of  bank  credit  and  a  fvu-ther  decline 
in  the  long-term  yield,  and  to  do  so  without 
increasing  the  interest  cost  of  the  public  debt 
and  without  Increasing  fiuther  the  already 
large  profits  of  commercial  banks,  several 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  require  com- 
mercial banks  to  hold  a  certain  minimum 
amount  of  Treasviry  bills  and  certificates,  or, 
following  the  example  of  the  Canadians,  to 
prohibit  the  commercial  banks  from  holding 
more  than  a  certain  maxlmima  amount  of 
Treasxu7  bonds. 

It  has  likewise  been  proposed  by  some  that 
the  required  reserves  of  central  reserve  city 
banks  be  Increased  to  26  percent  against  net 
demand  deposits.  They  are  now  20  per- 
cent— the  same  as  at  reserve  city  banks — 
while  so-called  coimtry  banks  are  required 
to  hold  reserves  of  14  percent  against  their 
net  demand  deposits.  That  Is  the  limit  of 
our  authority.  It  has  also  been  proposed, 
therefore,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  ask  the 
Congress  for  some  additional  power  to  raise 
reserve  requirements  above  the  present  maxi- 
mum for  each  of  the  three  classifications  of 
member  banks.  It  seems  to  me  that  what- 
ever merit  there  may  be  in  the  various  pro- 
posals that  have  come  to  my  attention,  one 
thing  Is  evident,  and  that  is  that  they  de- 
serve very  careful  study,  for.  as  you  know, 
they  have  both  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. 

Sudden  or  drastic  action  with  respect  to 
our  monetary  situation  is  not  advisable,  eco- 
nomically or  politically.  We  should  move 
slowly,  cautiously,  moderately — step  by 
step — In  the  moneUry  field,  giving  whatever 
help  we  can  to  Increased  production — giving 
whatever  help  we  can  to  prevent  inflation. 
What  we  do  In  the  monetary  field,  while 
essential,  is  only  supplemental  to  the  larger 
economic  influences  Inherent  In  the  budget 
ind  In  debt  retirement,  for  example.  Mone- 
tary and  credit  policies  can  help,  but  they 
can't  do  the  whole  economic  Job  alone. 
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Forunu  such  m  this  are  Important  and 
necessary  to  widen  our  understanding  of 
the  economic  problems  of  the  times  and  to 
aid  us  In  arriving  at  the  moet  satlsfactonr 
solutions.  Some  of  the  problems  are  com- 
plex and  not  widely  understood  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  I  think  we  may  jtistly  classify 
the  problems  of  debt  management,  of  inter- 
est rates,  and  of  monetary  action  through 
the  commercial  banking  system  as  being 
among  the  moet  complex  and  least  under- 
stood generally. 

If  you  feel  that  I  have  dealt  in  too  gen- 
eral terms  In  speaking  about  some  of  these 
monetary  matters.  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  done  so  deliberately  and,  in  part  at 
least,  In  the  hope  of  stimulating  disciisslon 
rather  than  assuming  to  know  the  final  and 
best  answers  to  many  of  these  complex  prob- 
lems today.  We  shall  arrive  at  the  right 
solutions  by  patient,  open-minded  study  and 
discussion — not  by  dogmatism  or  any  nar- 
row consideration  of  our  Individual  interests 
apart  from  the  broader  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  By  your  program  and  your 
presence  here  you  signify  your  desire  to 
hammer  out  the  right  answers  on  the  anvil 
of  full  and  free  discussion.  That,  in  es- 
sence, is  democracy — and  by  the  same  token. 
we  shall  preserve  our  democracy  and  our 
economic  system  only  by  such  full,  free,  and 
fair  discussion  and  deliate. 


The  Worid's  One  Chance 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  asking  that  the  following 
column  by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop  be 
printed  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks, 
I  only  wish  to  add  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  predictions  the  Alsops  make  therein 
will  prove  well  foimded.  The  one  great 
need  of  American  foreign  policy  at  this 
moment  is  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Acheson-Lillenthal  report  be  the  car- 
dinal ofiflclaJ  purpose  of  that  policy.  Or, 
better,  that  a  still  more  forthright  and 
practical  method  of  world-wide  control 
over  atomic  energy  and  atomic  weapons 
such  as  may  be  proposed,  according  to 
the  Alsops.  be  adopted  as  the  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  later  than  we  think.   And  only  the 
highest  statesmanship  will  sufBce. 
Mattcr  or  Fact 
(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 
Washikgton,    May    23. — Strikes.    Interna- 
tional tensions,  and  all  else  sink  Into  relative 
Insignificance  compared  to  one  development 
which  is  now  proceeding  quietly  without  a 
line  of  attendant  publicity.    The  search  con- 
tinues for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy,  which  is  the  master 
problem  of  our  times.    In  a  week  or  10  days 
Bernard  M.  Baruch.  American  representative 
on   the   Atomic   Energy  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  be  ready  to  recommend 
a  policy  to  President  Truman.    And  it  Is  far 
from  Impossible  that  his  recommendations 
will  Include  suspension  of  the  Big  Five  veto 
on  Dnlted  Nations  action  In  cases  of  violation 
of  atomic-control  agreements. 

The  present  status  of  the  question  is  ex- 
tremely fluid,  but  it  is  passible  to  report  cer- 
tain vitally  significant  facts  and  tendencies. 
These  developed  at  a  series  of  meetings  held 
here  last  week,  at  which  Baruch  and  his  asso- 


ciates for  the  first  time  met  with  Under  Sec- 
retary Dean  Acheson  and  the  group  who 
worked  under  him  to  prepare  the  great  Ache- 
son  repKJrt. 

A  VTTAL  DECISIOK 

With  Baruch  were  his  personal  advisers. 
John  Hancock,  Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  and 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope;  his  scieatiflc  ad- 
viser. Dr.  John  Tolman;  and  his  military 
liaison  officer,  MaJ.  Gen.  T.  F.  Farrell.  With 
Acheson  were  John  J.  McCloy,  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
consultants  who  did  the  main  work  of  the 
report,  headed  by  David  E.  Lillenthal  and 
Prof.  J.  R.  Oppenhelmer.  Round-table  talks 
continued  for  several  days.  By  the  end' of, 
the  meetings,  it  is  understood  that  Saruch 
had  clearly  Indicated  his  decision  to  adopt  in 
broad  outline  the  Acheson  report's  proposals. 

This  in  itself  is  of  vital  Importance.  It 
means  that  the  United  States  will  advocate 
establishment  of  an  atomic  development 
authority  under  the  United  Nations,  which 
will  own  and  operate  all  mines,  manufactur- 
ing plants,  and  other  Installations  contrib- 
uting in  any  way  to  the  production  of  fis- 
sionable material.  It  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever— and  this  is  equally  important — that 
Baruch  accepts  the  Acheson  Reports'  con- 
clusions on  the  fundamental  problem  of 
safeguards.  He  is  known  to  feel,  in  fact, 
that  the  Acheson  report  t>egins  In  the  right 
way,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  fvu-ther. 
That  is  why  suspension  of  the  veto  may  be 
recommended. 

THE    THREATS    OF    PUNISHMENT 

The  safeguards  proposed  in  the  Acheson 
report  are  essentially  simple.  Fissionable 
material  cannot  be  produced  without  ura- 
nium and  thorium  ore.  All  uranium  and 
thorimn  mines  would  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  atomic  development  authority.  The 
authority  would  conduct  continuous  geolog- 
ical surveys  all  over  the  world,  to  locate  new 
sources  of  the  ores  and  to  Insure  against 
Illicit  mining.  Illicit  mining,  or  even  ob- 
struction of  the  authority's  geological  sur- 
veyors, would  be  taken  as  proof  of  potential 
aggressive  Intent.  The  complying  nations, 
thus  early  warned  of  the  presence  of  an  ag- 
gressor in  their  midst,  could  Uke  such  coun- 
termeasures  as  seemed  suitable  to  them. 

If  Baruch  is  correctly  represented,  he  Is 
Inclined  to  believe  that  this  method  is  incom- 
plete, and  to  desire  a  system  by  which  pen- 
alties cf  a  severe  kind  would  be  automat- 
ically imposed  on  any  violator  of  the  rules. 
The  line  of  his  thought  Is  simple.  The 
United  Nations  military  force,  which  the 
chiefs  of  staffs  are  now  planning,  would  be 
constituted  an  enforcement  agency  for  the 
atomic-energy  convention.  It  wovild  be 
armed  with  a  suitable  nimiber  of  atomic 
bomtw.  At  the  same  time,  the  veto  would 
be  suspended  In  all  cases  of  violation  of 
the  atomic  control.  The  Security  Council 
would  thus  be  empowered  to  order  the  United 
Nations  military  force  Into  Immediate  action. 
And  the  penalty  of  violation  would  be  both 
as  severe  and  as  automatic  as  possible. 

aSAT  PBOBLEMS 

The  revolutionary  Implications  of  such  a 
proposal  must  be  obvioiis  to  everyone.  It 
would,  in  effect,  make  the  United  Nations 
Into  something  very  like  a  world  government 
overnight.  At  the  same  time,  if  put  for- 
ward as  United  States  policy,  It  would  cre- 
ate enormous  problems  of  the  utmost  com- 
plexity. The  first  and  most  serious  would 
be  the  embittered  opposition  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  any  tampering  with  the  United  Na- 
tions veto.  In  all  probability  Soviet  consent 
to  such  an  arrangement  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  threat  of  force — which  Is  a 
situation  that  cannot  be  lightly  risked.  And 
there  would  be  other  problems  also,  as,  for 
example,  finding  a  place  where  the  United 
Nations  military  force  could  be  based  and 
could  store  Its  bombs.  Such  a  place  would 
have  to  be  truly  neutral.  In  the  sense  of 


being  beyond  range  of  surprise  attack  by  any 
major  power.  Yet  In  these  days  only  the 
moon  Is  in  that  happy  situation. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  Baruch  and 
his  associates  are  only  considering  the  idea 
and  have  not  yet  decided  that  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Acheson  report  plan  Is  essen- 
tial to  American  security.  Moreover,  after 
Baruch  has  made  up  his  mind,  President 
Truman  will,  of  course,  be  required  to  ap- 
prove or  reject  his  recommendations.  And 
finally,  If  the  President  approves  a  policy 
including  suspension  of  the  veto,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  have  lo  make  up  their  minds 
also.  No  more  grave  decision  has  ever  faced 
a  nation  and  its  leaders. 


Communism  in  Our  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  include  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  radio  station 
WWDC,  here  in  Washington  last  eve- 
ning: 

We  In  America  are  proud  of  our  national 
literacy,  as  compared  with  other  nations  of 
the  world.  We  are  proud,  and  Justly  so, 
of  the  fact  that  every  child  In  America  may 
start  In  kindergarten  and  go  through  to  a 
college  degree,  whether  that  child's  father 
is  a  wage  worker  or  a  millionaire. 

We  are  proud  of  the  physical  structures 
for  advancing  education  in  the  United  States. 
But  it  is  a  homely  old  adage  that  pride  goeth 
before  a  fall.  Before  we  become  too  proud — 
before  we  fall — we  should  examine,  now  and 
without  delay,  the  structure  and  the  prod- 
uct of  this  vast  educational  system  of  the 
United  States,  see  what  is  being  done  Inside 
the  walls,  by  termites,  on  the  vast  tax-ex- 
penditures each  year  for  education. 

It  requires  painstaking  Investigation,  and 
careful  thought,  to  separate  Inherent  evil  and 
cancerous  growths  in  an  over-all  good  system, 
without  wrecking  the  entire  structure. 

Tonight  I  desire  to  point  out  some  serious 
conditions  in  our  educational  system.  They 
shall  be  set  forth  only  after  careful  thought 
and  research. 

This  country  is  being  systematically  com-    / 
munized,  perhaps  unconsciously,  through  Its 
educational  institutions. 

These  institutions  are  instruments  through 
which  left-wing  theories  and  philosophies 
may  be  and  are  taught  to  large  groups  of 
young  Americans  by  persons  whom  they  re- 
spect and  trust — their  Instructors. 

That  process  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
In  an  Imidious  manner. 

As  a  consequence,  we  now  have  an  entire 
generation  of  voters  who  do  not  appreciate 
our  Constitution,  or  our  national  history, 
who  believe  the  profit  system  Is  wrong  and' 
private  ownership  is  undesirable,  who  are 
easy  victims  of  demogogy,  and  who  listen 
with  credulity  to  false  and  misleading  propa- 
ganda, of  or  from  Russia. 

If  this  program  Is  not  exposed  and 
changed.  It  will  soon  be  too  late  to  save  free 
enterprise  and  free  government  In  the 
United  States. 

All  of  the  prophets  of  un-Amerlcanlsm  are 
not  Communists.  A  few  of  them  are  aliens, 
but  all  of  them  are  carriers  of  the  same  dis- 
ease— the  disease  of  Marxism. 

Such  charges  constitute  a  serious  Indict- 
ment and  should  not  be  uttered  without 
proof.    I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
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duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  faithless 
to  my  oath  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  or  domestic.  If  I  did  not 
offer  what  I  believe  to  be  reasonable  and 
adequate  proof.  Such  proof  may  be  found 
In  the  records  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  shall  list  a  portion  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  challenge  my  find- 
lugs.  But  first,  before  looking  into  the  rec- 
ord and  offering  it,  let  us  consider  what  may 
be  done  to  deal  with  this  menace. 

Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
act  adequately.  Legislatures  cannot  go  out- 
side their  geographical  Jurisdictions,  and  this 
problem  is  an  Interstate  or  internal  problem 
within  our  gates.  Legislatures  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage In  coping  with  a  movement  that 
has  ramifications,  and  usually  its  higher 
leadership,  in  other  Jurisdictions.  For  this 
reason  investigations  such  as  have  been  made 
In  Massachusetts.  New  York.  California,  and 
elsewhere  have  been  useful  In  proving  that 
the  menace  is  real,  but  ineffective  in  check- 
ing It. 

Furthermore,  a  congressional  Investigation 
should  be  conducted  by  a  special  committee 
and  restricted  to  this  single  subject  of  sub- 
versive education.  A  single  committee  to  In- 
vestigate all  subversive  movements,  or  all 
phases  of  one  subversive  movement,  cannot 
give  this  problem  of  subversive  education  the 
Intensive  study  required. 

Qongress  has  the  Jurisdiction  to  make  such 
an  investigation  of  subversive  education, 
arising  from  these  facts: 

1.  An  Office  of  Education,  with  interstate 
/      duties,  exists  In  the  United  Sutes  Govern- 
ment and  Congress  provides  its  funds. 

2.  Federal  money  is  now  provided  for  State 
and  local  schools  for  a  number  of  purposes. 

3.  Bills  have  been  before  Congress  to  pro- 
vide as  much  as  $500,000,000  a  year  for  direct 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  education. 
Congress  therefore  has  a  right  as  well  as  a 
responsibility  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  edu- 
cation it  is  asked  to  finance. 

There  should  be  first  a  general  Investiga- 
tion of  subversive  education  in  order  to  de- 
termine and  publicly  expose  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  movement.  Thereafter.  In- 
vestigations in  separate  States  and  of  In- 
dividual institutions  may  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  developed.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly be  found  that  some  training  col- 
leges and  schools  are  focal  centers  and  should 
be  investigated  In  a  group  and  singly. 

This  general  Investigation  should  follow 
a  chronological  course  to  show  the  nature 
and  development  of  subversive  education,  to 
Indicate  the  American  origin  and  leadership 
of  the  movement,  to  show  where  Russian 
propaganda  actively  entered  the  field,  and  a 
r63um6  of  the  present  extent  cf  the  move- 
ment. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Thursday, 
April  2.  1936,  on  page  4837,  a  speech  is  re- 
corded in  which  this  paragraph  appears,  and 
I  quote: 

"To  every  intelligent,  unbiased,  unpreju- 
diced person  who  will  carefully  study  same 
with  an  open  mind.  I  Intend  In  this  speech 
through  facts  and  Incontrovertible  evidence 
to  prove  that  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  Dr. 
George  S.  Counts,  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters,  and 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Ballou  were  the  master  minds 
who.  aided  by  Ada  Comstock.  Harold  O.  Rugg, 
Carleton  J.  H.  Hayes,  and  Charles  E.  Mer- 
riam,  coi\federated,  conspired  and  worked 
together  for  6  years  In  a  deliberate,  precon- 
certed plan  to  communize  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  United  States." 

Other  references,  In  the  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  refer  to 
these  individuals  In  Instance  after  Instance 
in  which  they  approved,  aided,  or  were  par- 
ticipating members  of  organizations  which 
worked  for  the  good  of  Russia,  and  held  the 
Russian  political  Ideology  to  be  superior  to 
our  own  constitutional  form  of  government. 

The  so-called  Rugg  textbooks,  which  ridi- 
culed our  national  heroes,  such  as  George 


Washington,  and  brought  radical  teachings 
directly  to  our  American  children.  Infiltrated 
into  many  State  educational  systems  before 
their  nature  was  discovered  and  they  were 
gradually  rooted  out. 

By  1941— and  there  te  a  long  documenta- 
tion of  this — radicalism  was  rampant  In 
teachers'  organizations,  one  In  particular — 
the  Teachers  Union  in  New  York — reaching 
such  an  open  blatancy  that  a  legislative  com- 
mittee Investigated  It  and  took  action  to 
block  Its  communistic  aims.  This  was  done 
only  after  radical  organizations  among  the 
students  In  schools  and  colleges  in  at  least 
six  States  showed  the  extent  of  the  plot. 
It  was  proved  that  there  were  clubs  on  some 
school  campuses  openly  teaching  Marxism, 
and  led  by  members  of  notorious  Communist- 
front  3routh  groups. 

Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Russian  propaganda  In  this  plan. 
In  early  1935  Intourist,  Inc..  from  headquar- 
ters at  545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  issued  a 
pamphlet  outlining  summer  trips  for  Amer- 
ican educators  to  summer  sessions  of  the 
University  of  Moscow,  In  Soviet  Russia. 
Intourist,  Inc.,  was  the  official  travel  agency 
of  the  Russian  Communist  Government. 

This  pamphlet  listed  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education  as  the  American  ad- 
visory organization,  of  the  American  section 
of  the  Moscow  University  summer  sessions. 
It  listed  George  S.  Ctunts  and  Heber  Harper 
as  advisers,  and  then  gave  the  names  of  24 
members  of  the  national  advisory  council. 
Including  prominent  educators  in  some  of 
our  best-known  colleges  and  universities. 

Under  the  heaiing  "Purpose,"  this  reveal- 
ing pamphlet  declares,  and  I  quote: 

"Moscow  University  summer  session  con- 
ducts an  Anglo- American  section,  open  to 
all  academically  qualified  foreigners  who  are 
Interested  in  the  cultural  and  educational 
aspects  of  life  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Instruc- 
tion is  in  the  English  language,  by  an  all- 
Soviet  faculty  of  professors  and  specialists. 
The  director  of  the  Moscow  University  sum- 
mer session  is  a  Soviet  educator.  The  sum- 
mer session  is  officially  an  organizational 
part  of  the  Moscow  State  University. 

"The  Moscow  University  summer  session 
Is  sponsored  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
Peoples*  Commissariat  of  Education  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Repub- 
lic; by  VOKS,  the  all-union  society  for 
cultural  relations  with  foreign  countrles,- 
and  by  Intourist.  the  state  travel  company 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Intourist,  through  Its  educational  depart- 
ment, will  supply  information  to  persons 
Interested." 

^This  paragraph,  on  page  19  of  the  Intourist 
pamphlet.  Is  slgplflcsnt: 

"New  York  Olty  school  teachers  may  offer 
the  certificate  Issued  by  the  University  of 
Moscow  to  meet  thre  requirements  for  annual 
salary  Increment  (alertness  credit) ." 

This  means  salary  Increase. 

In  other  words,  American  tax-paid  teach- 
ers from  New  York  City,  by  taking  a  sum- 
mer session  In  the  official  Russian  Soviet 
univerjlty  at  Moscow,  where  communism  was 
the  subject  taught,  might  attain  credits  upon 
which  they  might  increase  the  amount  of 
their  pay  from  American  tax-paid  sources 
after  their  return. 

If  there  were  no  other  indications  of  the 
brazen  effort  of  Soviet  Russia  to  infiltrate 
our  American  educational  systems,  that  one 
paragraph  would  prove  it. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  was 
t20  for  each  course  pursued  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow  and  that  the  minimum 
travel  expense  was  $176.  Newspaper  clip- 
pings of  that  period  show  that  210  Ameri- 
can educators  attended  the  first  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  University  of  Moscow,  with  610 
listed  8S  scheduled  for  the  second  course. 
The  1935  prospectiis  of  Intourist  was  for  the 
third  course. 

Many  of  the  names  of  the  advisory  council 
listed  are  still  connected  with  positions  high 


In   the   educational   system   of   the   United 
States. 

The  Institute  cf  International  Education, 
advisory  group  to  the  Intourist -conducted 
propaganda  plan,  was  under  the  directorship 
of  Stephen  Duggan,  with  Samuel  P.  Capen. 
J.  McKeen  Cattell,' Joseph  P.  Chairberlaln, 
Livingston  Farrand.  Virginia  Olldersleeve.  Al- 
vln  Johnson.  Thomas  W.  Lament,  Paul  Mon- 
roe, Henry  Morgenthau,  Leland  Rex  Robin- 
son, William  P.  Russell,  and  Mary  E.  WooUey 
among  the  24  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  names  I  have  listed  all  ap- 
pear in  records  of  the  House  Committee  on 
un-American  Activities. 

That  shows  the  Russian  plan — the  Com- 
munist plan — to  get  Into  our  educational 
system  and  teach  communism  to  an  entire 
generation  of  3roung  Americans. 

Did  It  work? 

The  Social  Frontier,  edited  by  George  8. 
Counts,  reported  In  Its  November  Issue  of 
1935.  under  the  heading,  "On  the  battle  line," 
activities  in  six  States  of  the  Union. 

In  Eureka.  Calif.,  Victor  R.  Jewett,  social- 
science  teach»r  In  a  Junior  high  school,  had 
been  ousted.  Counts  reported,  but  had  "ob- 
tained legal  aid"  and  was  fighting  his  case. 

In  Harvard  University,  after  the  SUte  of 
Massachusetts  passed  a  law  requiring  a 
teacher's  oath  of  loyalty,  the  1,800  faculty 
members  took  the  oath,  but  only  after  Presi- 
dent Conant  told  a  sizable  opposition  group 
that  the  law  made  dismissal  obligatory  for 
those  who  did  not  comply. 

An  8-year-oId  boy  In  another  section  of 
Massachusetts  was  reported  as  having  refused 
to  give  a  salute  to  the  flag  because  his  par- 
ents had  taught  him  it  was  a  sinful  act. 

In  Illinois  a  commission  was  announced  as 
having  been  appointed  to  study  school  prob- 
lems in  the  State,  including  organized 
teacher  demands. 

In  Idaho  teachers  formed  a  union,  then 
enlisted  the  support  of  copper-miners'  unions 
and  forced  through  a  teachers'  raise.  Three 
teachers  were  fired,  whereupon  the  teachers 
and  copper-miners'  unions  went  Into  "politi- 
cal action"  and  boasted  that  the  commis- 
sioners controlling  county  finances  were 
swept  out  of  office.  The  Counts  magazine 
didn't  report  the  tax  Increases. 

In  the  University  of  Michigan  four  stu- 
dent agitators  were  dismissed.  The  charge 
was  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  tml- 
verslty.  The  National  Student  League  put  in 
a  racial  issue  and  created  turmoil  for  sev- 
eral weeks — until  the  university  authorities 
won  their  point  of  discipline. 

In  Chicago,  at  Crane  High  School,  sedi- 
tious pamphlets  were  distributed  by -a  small 
group.  Students  administered  self -discipline 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
stepped  in  to  back  up  the  distributors. 

Throughout  the  Nation  chapters  and 
councils  began  to  spring  up  on  high -school 
and  college  campuses,  like  the  National  Stu- 
dent League,  the  National  Student  Federa- 
tion, the  Student  League  for. Industrial  De- 
mocracy, the  American  Youth  Congress,  and 
the  student  divisions  of  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism. 

The  Communist  Infiltration  in  education 
reached  the  high  schools  and  colleges  In 
1936-41.  our  last  prewar  year.  By  March  1941 
the  New  York  Times  reported  40  Reds  on 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  City  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  with  a  listing  of  the  party 
names  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
and  the  infiltration  of  Communist  youths 
into  the  ROTC  units  of  the  college.  One  of 
these  instructors,  Morris  U.  Scbappes,  waa 
subsequently  sentenced  to  jail  under  New 
York  State  laws. 

With  the  entry  of  our  country  into  war. 
with  Russia  as  an  ally,  the  campvu-tralned 
Communists  of  otu*  educational  system  tried 
indoctrination  of  otir  troops.  It  is  a  htgb 
commentary  on  the  basic  patriotism,  pereep* 
tlon,  and  loyalty  of  American  youth  that  this 
indocirinaticn  failed  to  any  appreciable  de- 
gree.    The  danger  is  that  the  effort  could 
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have  been  made,  from  within  the  very  bul- 
wark of  American  national  defense. 

Now,  as  we  seek  to  revert  again  to  peace, 
bring  about  mass  production,  and  preserve 
the  political  and  economic  ideologies  that 
twice  made  America  great  enough  to  save 
the  entire  world  from  chaos,  steps  must  be 
taken — drastic  steps — to  trace  communistic 
teachings  to  their  source  in  America,  and 
then  eliminate  them. 

Hitler  built  his  effort  for  totalitarian  power 
on  his  ability  to  indoctrinate  and  fanatlcize 
German  youth  from  1930  to  the  beginning  of 
the  world  war  in  1939.  9  years.  Our  American 
youth  have  been  under  a  sustained  Com- 
murrist  indoctrination  drive  since  1935,  11 
years. 

The  parallel  is  deadly.  We  see  it  on  all 
sides.  Germany  developed  totalitarian, 
brutal,  brown  shirt  fascism.  Italy,  teaching 
Its  youth  to  follow  Mussolini  blindly,  de- 
veloped black-shlrted  fascism.  Communists 
seek  to  develop  in  America  an  equally  brutal, 
equally  totalitarian  Red  fascism. 

We  who  love  America  say  It  must  not  hap- 
pen here. 

The  place  to  root  It  out  Is  at  the  roots — in 
our  schools. 


Shortafe  of  Bread  and  Other  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  get 
a  certain  satisfaction  out  of  saying,  "I 
told  you  so,"  when  we  discuss  this  sub- 
ject of  the  shortage  of  bread.    On  April 
30.  I  inserted  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRKS^ioNAL  Record  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, ^nd  they  are  found  in  the  Appendix 
on  page  A2378.    I  pointed  out  then  that 
the   Government   program  was  foolish 
and  would  lead  to  tragic  results.    Again, 
on  May  27. 1  extended  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  dealing  with  the  same  subject, 
and  they  are  found  in  the  Appendix  on 
page   AaOiO.    At   that   time   I   warned 
the  administration  that  its  foolish  poli- 
cies regarding  food  would  take  bread 
'from  the  table  of  the  American  wage 
earners,  as  well  as  other  people,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  reduce  the  ex- 
portable amount  of  food  production  for 
famine-stricken    sections    in    the    Old 
World. 

The  different  results  have  now  occurred 
and  I  comment  upon  these  developments 
because  the  demagogs,  the  uninformed, 
and  the  political  opportunist  will  seek  to 
blame  Members  of  Congress  for  the  mis- 
deeds and  ignorance  of  administration 
ofiBcials.  The  only  way  we  can  overcome 
such  an  attitude  is  to  constantly  keep  in 
mind  the  facts.  The  following  comment 
by  a  Duluthlan  is  in  point 

STATCMtNT  BT  A  DtTLtTTH  CTflZKN 

If  I  could  write  you  all  I  think.  It  would 
not  be  Just  the  best;  that  Is.  in  relation  to 
this  food  situation.  The  other  morning  we 
had  1.200  cars  of  wheat  on  the  track  and  they 
were  holding  the  people  here  down  to  one  half 
loaf  of  bread  In  the  bakeries.  Our  flour  mill 
has  shut  down.  They  have  flour  (or  only  6 
days.    Some  of  these  charitable  organlzatloas 


ought  to  remember  that  we  cannot  send 
everything  to  Europe.  When  I  think  of  1.200 
cars  of  wheat  down  on  the  railroad  tracks  and 
our  flour  mills  shut  down  because  we  have  no 
wheat  and  people  are  unable  to  buy  any 
quantity  of  flour,  then  I  say  it  is  about  time 
that  something  is  donei  There  must  be  some- 
body else  in  the  counjtry  besides  the  people 
who  are  runing  the  QPA. 

They  are  examining  this  wheat  and  grading 
It  as  if  they  are  gettihg  $4  a  bushel  for  it, 
leaving  the  trash  and  Junk  for  us  and  send- 
ing the  good  grade  stuff  to  Europe  free.  You 
can't  get  half  a  pound  of  meat  in  the  city, 
and  we  are  in  a  State,  together  with  North 
Dakota,  that  ships  as  high  as  60.000  cars  of 
cattle  a  year. 

We  are  shipping  out  of  this  harbor  some- 
thing more  than  a  million  bushels  of  wheat 
a  day  and  still  we  are  offering  people  half 
a  loaf  of  bread.  Now,  remember,  when  you 
stop  the  flour  mills  and  have  stopped  the 
dairy  feed,  outside  of  grass,  you  cannot  get 
production  of  milk  on  grass  alone.  Many  of 
our  people  are  selling  their  dairy  concerns  so 
consequently  we  have  very  little  butter.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  serious  thing  if  we  continue 
to  take  food  from  our  own  people  and  ship 
It  thousands  of  miles  away.  Charity  begins 
at  home,  and  if  our  Government  don't  change 
some  of  these  plans  people  will  begin  to  think 
that  we  have  no  Government  any  more. 

I  want  to  tell  you  It  is  time  something  is 
done  and  Bowles  should  be  shown  that  he 
is  not  the  only  pebble  on  the  beach  In  the 
United  States.  People  are  sick  and  tired  of 
the  set-up. 

This  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  comes 
from  a  man  who  has  had  varied  experi- 
ence in  different  lines  of  business.  He 
constantly  contacts  people  every  day  in 
all  walks  of  life.  He  is  not  an  alarmist. 
He  is  a  level-headed,  common-sense, 
American  citizen.  I  recommend  that  the 
administration,  if  it  will  ever  wake  up  to 
its  numerous  mistakes,  take  cognizance 
of  this  warning.  This  man  who  wrote 
me  is  typical  of  thousands  of  other  peo- 
ple similarly  situated  in  my  district. 

I  hope  that  every  housewife  in  my  dis- 
trict will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
these  remarks  and  then  come  to  fhe  only 
possible  solution,  namely,  that  we  will 
'  have  te  get  rid  of  incompetent  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats  and  put  in  their  places 
men  of  judgment  and  experience. 
Otherwise,  matters  are  doing  to  keep  on 
going  from  bad  to  worse. 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  Reports  on  Her  Trip  to 
Delaware 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  14,  1946 

Mr,  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Journal- 
Every  Evening.  Wilmington,  De^H  for 
Thursday,  June  13.  19.46: 

Mas.  RoosxvKLT  RxpoRTs  or  Hn»  Trip  to 
Delaware 

(As  the  guest  of  former  Senator  John  G. 
Townsecd,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  paid  this  State  a 
visit  on  Tuesday.  Her  Impressions,  as  con- 
tained In  My  Day.   are  printed  herewith 


through  special  permission  of  United  Fea- 
ture Syndicate,  Inc.) 

(By  Eleanor  Koosevelt) 
Yesterday  my  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
Elliott  and  Faye,  and  I  went  down  to  look  at 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  farming  opera- 
tions which  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing.  Of  course,  southern  Delaware  with 
its  mixture  of  sandy  soil  and  rich  bottom 
land  and  its  areas  of  woodland  is  an  ideal 
farming  country.  The  fields  are  broad  and 
flat  without  stones.  To  a  New  Yorker,  It 
seemed  an  incredibly  rich  and  easy  land  on 
which  to  farm.  Over  the  whole  area,  chick- 
ens were  being  raised  in  great  quantities 
and  every  farm  looked  like  a  satisfactory  and 
prosperous  undertaking. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  enterprises  on 
this  particular  project  which  we  saw  are 
probably  among  the  reasons  for  the  farm's 
great  success.  Perhaps  if  you  had  grown  up 
with  this  operation  it  would  not  stagger  you 
as  it  did  me.  The  dairy  farms  were  beautiful. 
The  fields  of  peas  and  beans  and  other  prod- 
uce seemed  endless.  The  peach  orchards,  we 
were  told,  will  produce  very  little  this  year, 
because  of  a  hot  spell  In  February,  which 
brought  out  the  blossoms  too  soon.  The 
apple  trees  are  not  up  to  maximum  either. 
I  kept  wishing  that  I  could  have  seen  these 
acres  of  fruit  trees  in  bloom.  Near  us  on 
the  Hudson  River,  I  know  of  no  more  beau- 
tiful sights  than  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.'s 
orchards  in  bloom  in  the  spring.  His  land 
is  hilly  country,  however,  and  you  climb  up 
and  down  to  reach  the  various  orchards.  In 
Delaware  all  Is  level  and  where  the  new  or- 
chards are  planted,  rye  grows  almost  to  the 
tops  of  the  little  trees. 

This  particular  undertaking  Is  not  Just  a 
one-man  kingdom,  but  a  family  proposition. 
Sons  and  daughters,  with  their  families,  have 
an  interest  in  land  which  Is  far  flung  In  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Family  holdings  also  In- 
clude two  chicken  farms  in  Maine. 

visrr  BEACH  resort 

The  world  is  small,  and  as  we  sat  on  the. 
porch  of  a  delightful  house  in  a  beach  resort 
in  the  late  afternoon,  after  having  toured 
all  day,  a  very  pretty  young  woman  com- 
mented that  she  remembered  playing  with 
my  two  younger  sons  at  the  Corning  place 
In  Albany  and  coming  to  the  executive  man- 
sion for  parties  when  they  were  all  In  their 
teens.  Another  charming  girl  told  me  that 
she  h.id  been  at  Connecticut  State  College 
when  I  had  spoken  there  some  years  ago. 
Since  then,  she  had  served  with  the  Red 
Cross  in  the  Pacific  and  had  seen  the  results 
of  war  in  the  Philippines. 

Altogether,  it  was  an  interesting  day.  My 
son  and  daughter-in-law  and  I  spent  the 
time  in  our  return  train  trip  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  we  could  apply,  from  our  new 
learning,  to  a  very  small  farming  project 
In  New  York  State. 


Atomic  Energy  Control 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ever  since  the  first  atomic  bomb 
was  dropped,  many  of  us  have  been  say- 
ing that  the  only  way  in  which  man- 
kind could  be  saved  from  a  terrible  de- 
structive fate  was  by  an  act  of  states- 
manship comparable  in  its  wisdom,  its 
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boldness,  and  its  dynamic  force  to  the 
realization  of  atomic  energy  itself.  la 
my  opinion,  sucii  an  act  of  statesman- 
ship has  been  performed  by  the  United 
States  representative  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  behalf  of  this 
Nation.  The  proposal  advanced  by  our 
coimtry  through  Mr.  Baruch  does  have 
all  of  the  elements  of  statesmanship  just 
mentioned.  If  accepted  by  the  other 
nations  and  sincerely  and  vigorously  put 
into  effect,  it  cannot  only  save  mankind 
from  the  devastation  of  atomic  war,  but 
it  can  become  a  gateway  through  which 
the  nations  could  march  to  a  truly  peace- 
ful world.  This  report  should  be  the 
No.  1  item  in  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country,  as  I  hope  and  believe  it  will 
be.  America  has  made  it  clear  that 
she  Is  ready  to  throw  into  the  scales 
for  building  a  structure  of  enforceable 
peace  everything  she  now  possesses  pro- 
vided only  that  other  nations  will  agree 
to  do  likewise.  If  any  of  them  refuse, 
it  will  be  clear  to  tlie  whole  world  that 
it  is  they  and  not  the  United  States  who 
are  standing  in  the  way  of  this  most 
necessary  accomplishment  in  thousands 
of  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
remarks  of  mine  appear  in  the  Appendix 
so  there  may  be  included  with  them  the 
text  of  this  great  address. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
(The  address  referred  to  follows:) 
Text  of  Baruch 's  Aooress  at  Opknimg  Session 
OF  Atomic  Commission 

My  fellow  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  my  fellow 
citizens  of  the  world,  we  are  here  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

That  Is  our  business. 

Behind  the  black  portent  of  the  new  atomic 
age  lies  a  hope  which,  seized  upon  with  faith, 
can  work  our  salvation.  If  we  fall,  then  we 
have  damned  every  man  to  be  the  slave  of 
fear.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves:  We  must 
elect  world  peace  or  world  destruction. 

Science  has  torn  from  nature  a  secret  so 
vast  in  Its  potentialities  that  our  minds  cower 
from  the  terror  It  creates.  Yet  terror  Is  not 
enough  to  Inhibit  the  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  The  terror  created  by  weapons  has 
never  stopped  man  from  employing  them. 
For  each  new  weapon  a  defense  has  been 
produced.  In  time.  But  now  we  face  a  con- 
dition In  which  adequate  defense  does  not 
exist. 

Science,  which  gave  us  this  dread  power, 
shows  that  It  can  be  made  a  giant  help  to 
humanity,  but  science  does  not  show  us  how 
to  orevent  Its  baleful  use.  So  we  have  been 
appointed  to  obviate  that  peril  by  flndlng  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  our 
peoples.  Only  in  the  will  of  mankind  lies 
the  answer. 

It  Is  to  express  this  will  and  make  it  ef- 
fective that  we  have  been  assembled.  We 
must  provide  the  mechanism  to  assure  that 
atomic  energy  is  used  for  peaceful  purposes 
and  -preclude  Its  use  In  war.  To  that  end. 
we  must  provide  immediate,  swift,  and  sure 
punishment  of  those  wb  ->  violate  the  agree- 
ments that  are  reached  by  the  nations. 

PtNALIZATION   ESSENTIAL 

Penalization  is  essential  if  peace  la  to  be 
more  than  a  feverish  interlude  between  wars. 
And.  too,  the  United  Nations  can  prescribe 
individual  responsibility  and  punishment  on 
the  principles  applied  at  Nuernberg  by  the 


Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom.  France,  and  the  United 
States — a  formula  certain  to  benefit  the 
world's  futiue. 

In  this  crisis,  we  represent  not  only  our 
governments  but.  In  a  larger  way,  we  rep- 
resent the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  mtist 
remember  that  the  peoples  do  not  belong  to 
the  governments,  but  that  the  governments 
belong  to  the  peoples.  We  must  answer  their 
demands;  we  must  answer  the  world's  long- 
ing for  peace  and  security. 

.In  that  desire  the  United  States  shares 
ardently  and  hopefully,  the  search  of  science 
for  the  absolute  weapon  has  reached  fruition 
In  this  country.  But  she  stands  ready  to 
prescribe  and  destroy  this  Instrument — to 
lift  Its  use  from  death  to  life — If  the  world 
will  Join  in  a  pact  to  that  end. 

In  our  success  lies  the  promise  of  a  new 
life,  freed  from  the  heart-stopping  fears  that 
now  beset  the  world.  The  beginning  of  vic- 
tory for  the  great  Ideals  for  which  millions 
have  bled  and  died  lies  In  building  &  work- 
able plan.  Now  we  approach  fulfillment  of 
the  aspirations  of  mankind.  At  the  end  of 
the  road  lies  the  fairer,  better,  surer  life  we 
crave  and  mean  to  have. 

CAN  erect  safeguard 

Only  by  a  lasting  peace  are  liberties  and 
democracies  strengthened  and  deepened. 
War  Is  their  enemy.  And  It  will  not  do  to 
believe  that  any  of  us  can  escape  war's  devas- 
tation. Victory,  vanquished  and  neutrals 
alike,  are  affected  physically,  economically, 
and  morally. 

Against  the  degradation  of  war  we  can 
erect  a  safeguard.  That  Is  the  guerdon  for 
which  we  reach.  Within  the  scope  of  the 
formula  we  outline  here  there  will  be  found, 
to  those  who  seek  It,  the  essential  elements 
of  our  purpose.  Others  will  see  only  empti- 
ness. Each  of  us  carries  his  own  mirror,  in 
which  Is  reflected  hope — or  determined  des- 
peration— courage,  or  cowardice. 

There  Is  a  famine  throughout  the  world 
today.  It  starves  men's  bodies.  But  there 
Is  a  greater  famine — the  hunger  of  men's 
spirit.  That  starvation  can  be  cured  by  the 
conquest  of  fear  and  the  substitution  of 
hope,  from  which  springs  faith — faith  in  each 
other,  faith  that  we  want  to  work  together 
toward  salvation;  and  determination  that 
those  who  threaten  the  peace  and  safety  shall 
be  punished. 

The  peoples  of  these  democracies  gathered 
here  have  a  particular  concern  with  our 
answer,  for  their  peoples  hate  war.  They  will 
have  a  heavy  exaction  to  make  of  these  who 
fall  to  provide  an  escape.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  an  internationalism  that  protects: 
they  are  unwilling  to  be  fobbed  off  by 
mouthlngs  about  narrow  sovereignty,  which 
Is  today's  phrase  for  yesterday's  Isolation. 

BASIS  OF  SOUND  POUCT 

The  basis  of  a  sound  foreign  policy  in  this 
new  age  for  all  the  nations  here  gathered  is 
that:  Anything  that  happens,  no  matter 
where  or  how.  which  menaces  the  peace  of 
the  world,  or  the  economic  stability,  concerns 
each  and  all  of  us. 

That  roughly  may  be  said  to  be  the  central 
theme  of  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  with  that 
thought  we  begin  consideration  of  the  most 
Important  subject  that  can  engage  man- 
kind—life Itself. 

Let  there  be  no  quibbling  about  the  duty 
and  the  responsibility  of  this  group  and  of 
the  governments  «-e  .epresent.  I  was  moved. 
In  the  afternoon  of  my  life,  to  add  my  effort 
to  gain  the  world's  quest,  by  the  broad 
mandate  under  which  we  were  created.  The 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed 
January  24.  1946.  in  London,  reads: 

*'8k.  V.  Terms  of  reference  of  the  Com- 
mission: 


"The  Commission  shall  proceed  with  the 
utmost  dispatch  and  Inquire  into  all  phases 
of  the  problem,  and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  them 
as  It  finds  possible." 

sprcmc  rmoposAiB 

"In  particular  the  Commission  shall  make 
specific  proposals: 

"A.  For  extending  between  all  nations  the 
exchange  of  basic  scientific  information  lor 
peaceful  ends; 

"B.  For  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  insure  Its  use  only  for 
peaceful  purposes; 

*'C.  For  the  elimination  from  national 
armaments  of  atomic  weapons  and  of  all 
other  major  weapons  adaptable  tc  mass  de- 
struction; 

"D.  For  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  In- 
spection and  other  means  to  protect  com- 
plying States  against  the  hazards  of  vlcla- 
tions  and  evasions. 

"The  work  of  the  Commission  should  pro- 
ceed by  separate  stages,  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  each  of  which  will  develop  the 
necessary  confidence  of  the  world  before  the 
next  stage  Is  undertaken." 

Our  mandate  rests.  In  text  and  In  spirit, 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  conference  In 
Moscow  of  Messrs.  Molotov,  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  Bevin,  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  Byrnes  cf  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  three  Foreign  Min- 
isters, on  December  27.  1845,  proposed  the 
establishment  of  this  body. 


raOPOSEB    BT    THBXK    POl 

Their  action  was  animated  by  a  preced- 
ing conference  In  Washington  on  November 
15.  1945,  when  the  Fresident  of  the  United 
SUtes,  associated  with  Mr.  Attlee.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
stated  that  international  control  of  the  wltote 
field  of  atomic  energy  was  Immediately  es- 
sential. They  proposed  the  formation  of  this 
body.  In  examining  that  source,  the  agreed 
declaration,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fathers 
of  the  concept  recognized  the  final  means 
of  world  salvation — the  abolition  of  war. 
Solenuily  they  wrote: 

"We  are  aware  that  the  only  complete  pro- 
tection for  the  civilized  world  from  the  de- 
structive use  of  scientific  knowledge  lies  In 
the  prevention  of  war.  No  system  of  safe^ 
guards  that  can  be  devised  will  of  itself  pro- 
vide an  effective  guaranty  against  production 
of  atomic  weapons  by  a  nation  bent  on 
aggression.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  possibility 
of  the  development  of  other  weapons,  or  of 
new  methods  of  warfare,  which  may  consti- 
tute as  great  a  threat  to  civilization  as  the 
military  use  of  atomic  energy." 

Through  the  historical  approach  I  have 
outlined,  we  find  ourselves  here  to  test  If 
man  can  produce,  through  his  will  and  faith, 
the  miracle  of  peace.  Just  as  he  has,  through 
science  and  skill,  the  miracle  of  the  atom. 

united    STATES    tTRGES    WORLD     AGENCY 

The  United  States  proposes  the  creation 
of  an  International  atomic  development  au- 
thority, to  which  should  be  entrusted  all 
phases  of  the  development  and  use  of  atomic 
energy,  starting  with  the  raw  material  and 
including: 

1.  Managerial  control  or  ownership  of  all 
atomic  energy  activities  potentially  danger- 
ous to  world  security. 

a.  Power  to  control.  Inspect,  and  license 
all  other  atomic  actlTlties. 

3.  The  duty  of  fostering  the  beneficial  tises 
of  atomic  energy. 

4.  Research  and  development  rMponsibUl- 
ties  of  an  affirmative  character  Intended  to 
put  the  authority  In  the  forefront  of  atomic 
knowledge  and  thus  to  enable  It  to  compre- 
bexid.  and   therefor   to  detect,  mlsuat  at 
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atomic  energy.  To  be  effective,  the  author- 
ity must  itMlf  be  the  world's  leader  In  the 
field  of  atomic  knowledge  and  development 
and*  thus  supplement  its  legal  authority  with 
the  great  power  Inherent  In  possession  of 
leadership  in  knowledge. 

PRSVIOUS  FAILURES  RZPORTZD 

I  offer  this  as  a  basis  for  beginning  our 
discussion. 

But.  I  think,  the  peoples  we  serve  would 
not  believe — and  without  faith  nothing 
counts — that  a  treaty,  merely  outlawing  pos- 
session or  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  consti- 
tutes effective  fulfillment  of  the  instructions 
to  this  commission.  Previous  failures  have 
been  recorded  in  trying  the  mrthod  of  sim- 
ple renunciation,  unsupported  by  effective 
guaranties  ot  security  and  armament  limita- 
tion. No  one  would  have  faith  In  that  ap- 
proach alone.  ,' 

Now.  If  ever.  Is  the  tlnie  to  act  for  the 
common  good.  Public  opinion  supports  a 
world  movement  toward  security.  If  I  read 
the  signs  aright  the  people  want  a  program 
not  composed  merely  of  pious  thoughts  but 
of  enforceable  sanctions — an  International 
law  with  teeth  In  It. 

We  of  this  Nation,  deslro\is  of  helping  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world  and  realizing  the 
hsmvf  obligations  upon  us.  arising  from  our 
pouenion  of  the  means  of  producing  the 
bomb  and  from  the  fact  that  It  Is  part  of  our 
armament,  are  prepared  to  make  our  full 
contribution  toward  effective  control  of 
atomic  energy. 

WOOLD  HALT  MANTTTACTUK* 

When  an  adequate  system  of  atomic  energy, 
including  the  renunciation  of  the  bomb  as  a 
weapon,  has  been  agreed  upon  and  put  into 
effective  operation  and  condign  punishments 
set  up  for  violations  of  the  rules  of  control 
which  are  to  be  stigmatized  as  International 
crimes,  we  propose  that: 

1.   Manufacture  of  atomic  bombs  shall  stop; 

a.  Existing  bombs  shall  be  disjxwed  of  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  the  treaty;  and 

3.  The  authority  shall  be  In  possession  of 
full  information  as  to  the  know-how  for  the 
production  of  atomic  energy. 

Let  me  repeat,  so  as  to  avoid  mlsunder- 
•tandlng:  My  country  is  ready  to  make  its 
full  contribution  toward  the  end  we  seek, 
subject,  of  course,  to  our  constitutional 
processes,  and  to  an  adequate  system  of  con- 
trol becoming  fully  effective  as  we  finally 
work  It  out. 

Now  as  to  violations:  In  the  agreement, 
penalties  of  as  serious  a  nature  as  the  na- 
tions may  wish  and  as  immediate  and  certain 
In  their  execution  as  possible,  should  be  fixed 
for: 

1.  Illegal  possession  or  use  of  an  atomic 
bomb: 

2.  Illegal  possession  or  separation  of 
atomic  material  suitable  for  use  In  an  atomic 
bomb; 

8.  Seliure  of  any  plant  or  other  property 
belonging  to  or  licensed  by  the  authority; 

4.  Willful  Interference  with  the  activities 
of  the  authority; 

5.  Creation  or  operation  of  dangerotu  proj- 
ects In  a  manner  contrary  to.  or  In  the  ab- 
sence of.  a  license  granted  by  the  interna- 
tional control  body. 

vrro  pown  dwolvd 
It  would  be  a  deception,  to  which  I  am 
unwilling  to  lend  myself,  were  I  not  to  say 
to  you  and  to  our  peoples  that  the  matter 
of  punishment  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
present  security  system.  It  might  as  well 
be  admitted,  here  and  now,  that  the  subject 
goes  straight  to  the  veto  power  contained  In 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
The  Charter  permits  penalization  only  by 
concurrence  of  each  of  the  five  great  powers — 


Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom,  China,  Prance,  and  the 
United  States. 

I  want  to  make  this  very  plain  that  I  am 
concerned  here  with  the  veto  power  only  as 
It  affects  this  particular  problem.  There 
must  be  no  veto  to  protect  those  who  violate 
their  solemn  agreements  not  to  develop  or 
use  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes. 

The  bomb  does  not  wait  upon  debate.  To 
delay  may  be  to  die.  The  time  between  vio- 
lation and  preventive  action  or  punishment 
would  be  all  too  short  for  extended  discus- 
sion as  to  the  course  to  be  followed. 

As  matters  now  stand,  several  years  may 
be  necessary  for  another  country  to  produce 
a  bomb  de  novo.  However,  once  the  basic 
Information  is  generally  known,  and  the 
authority  has  established  producing  plants 
for  peaceful  purposes  In  the  several  coun- 
tries, an  Illegal  seizure  of  such  a  plant  might 
permit  a  malevolent  nation  to  produce  a 
bomb  In  12  months,  and  If  preceded  by  secret 
preparation  and  necessary  facilities  perhaps 
even  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

SPEED  ON  PENALTIES  VfTAL 

The  time  required — the  advance  warning 
given  of  the  possible  iwe  of  a  bomb — can 
only  be  generally  estimated  but  obviously  will 
depend  upon  many  factors.  Including  the 
success  with  which  the  authority  has  been 
able  to  Introduce  elements  of  safety  in  the 
design  of  Its  plants  and  the  degree  to  which 
Illegal  and  secret  preparation  for  the  mili- 
tary use  of  atomic  energy  will  have  been 
eliminated.  Presumably  no  nation  would 
think  of  starting  a  war  with  only  one  bomb. 

This  shows  how  imperative  speed  is  In 
detecting  and  penalizing  violations. 

The  process  of  prevention  and  penaliza- 
tion— a  problem  of  profound  statecraft  Is, 
as  I  read  It,  Implicit  In  the  Moscow  state- 
ment, signed  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  a  few  months  ago. 

But  before  a  country  Is  ready  to  relinquish 
any  winning  weapons  It  must  have  more  than 
words  to  reassure  It.  It  must  have  a  guar- 
anty of  safety  not  only  against  the  offenders 
in  the  atomic  area  but  against  the  Illegal 
users  of  other  weapons — bacteriological,  bio- 
logical, gas,  perhaps,  why  not?  against  war 
itself. 

In  the  elimination  of  war  lies  our  solution, 
for  only  then  will  nations  cease  to  compete 
with  one  another  in  the  production  and  use 
of  dread  secret  weaf>ons  which  are  evalu- 
ated solely  by  their  capacity  to  kill.  This 
devilish  program  takes  us  back  not  merely  to 
the  Dark  Ages  but  from  cosmos  to  chaos.  If 
we  succeed  in  finding  a  suitable  way  to  con- 
trol atomic  weapons.  It  Is  reasonable  to  hope 
that  we  may  also  preclude  the  use  of  other 
weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction. 
When  a  man  learns  to  say  "a"  he  can.  If  he 
chooses,  learn  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  too. 

PACE   PSOBLZM    OF   ETHICS 

Let  this  be  anchored  In  our  minds: 

Peace  Is  never  long  preserved  by  weight  of 
metal  or  by  an  armament  race.  Peace  can  be 
made  tranquil  and  secure  only  by  under- 
standing an  agreement  fortified  by  sanctions. 
We  must  embrace  International  cooperation 
or  international  disintegration. 

Science  has  taught  us  how  to  put  the  atom 
to  work.  But  to  make  It  work  for  good  Instead 
or  for  evil  lies  in  the  domain  dealing  with  the 
principles  of  human  duty.  We  are  now  facing 
a  problem  more  of  ethics  than  of  physics. 

The  solution  will  require  apparent  sacrifice 
in  pride  and  in  position,  but  better  pain  as 
the  price  of  peace  than  death  as  the  price 
of  war. 

I  now  submit  the  following  measures  as 
representing  the  fundamental  features  of  a 
plan  which  would  give  effect  to  certain  of  the 
conclusions  which  I  have  epitomized 


THOROUGH    CONTROL    PLAN 

1.  General:  The  authority^ should  set  up  a 
thorough  plan  for  control  of  the  field  of 
atomic  energy,  through  various  forms  of  own- 
ership, dominion,  licenses,  operation.  Inspec- 
tion, research,  and  management  by  compe- 
tent personnel.  After  this  Is  provided  for 
there  should  be  as  little  Interference  as  may 
be  with  the  economic  plans  and  the  present 
private,  corporate,  and  state  relationships  In 
the  several 'countries  Involved. 

2.  Raw  materials:  The  authority  should 
have  acs  one  of  its  earliest  purposes  to  obtain 
and  maintain  complete  and  accurate  Infor- 

..  mation  on  world  supplies  of  uranium  and 
thorium  and  to  bring  them  under  its  domi- 
nation. The  precise  pattern  of  control  for 
various  tjrpes  of  deposits  of  such  materials 
will  have  to  depend  upon  the  geological,  min- 
ing, refining,  and  economic  facts  involved  in 
different  situations. 

The  authority  should  conduct  continuous 
surveys  so  that  It  will  have  the  most  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  world  geology  of 
uranliun  and  thorium.  Only  after  all  cur- 
rent Information  on  world  sources  of  ura- 
nium and  thorium  Is  known  to  us  all  can 
equitable  plans  be  made  for  their  produc- 
tion, refining,  and  distribution. 

3.  Primary  production  plants:  The  au- 
thority should  exercise  complete  managerial 
control  of  the  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials. This  means  that  It  should  control 
and  operate  all  plants  producing  fissionable 
materials  In  dangerous  quantities  and  must 
own  and  control  the  product  of  these  plants. 

4.  Atomic  explosives:  The  authority  should 
be  given  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  conduct 
research  In  the  field  of  atomic  explosives. 
Research  activities  in  the  field  of  atomic 
explosives  are  essential  in  order  that  the 
authority  may  keep  In  the  forefront  of 
knowledge  In  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and 
fulfill  the  objective  of  preventing  Illicit  man- 
ufacture of  bombs.  Only  by  maintaining  Its 
position  as  the  best  Informed  agency  will  the 
authority  be  able  to  determine  the  line  be- 
tween intrinsically  dangerous  and  nondan- 
gerous  activities. 

WOULD  PROMOTE  PEACETIME  BENEFITS 

5.  Strategic  distribution  of  activities  and 
materials:  The  activities  entrusted  exclu- 
sively to  the  authority  because  they  are  In- 
trinsically dangerous  to  security  should  be 
distributed  through  the  world.  Similarly, 
stock  piles  of  raw  materials  and  fissionable 
materials  should  not  be  centralized. 

6.  Nondangerous  activities:  Function  of 
the  authority  should  be  promotion  of  the 
peacetime  benefits  of  atomic  energy. 

Atomic  research  (except  In  explosives)  the 
use  of  research  reactors,  the  production  of 
radioactive  tracers  by  means  of  nondanger- 
ous reactors,  the  use  of  such  tracers,  and 
to  some  extent  the  production  of  power 
should  be  open  to  nations  and  their  citizens 
under  reasonable  licensing  arrangements 
from  the  authority.  Denatured  materials, 
whose  use  we  know  also  require  suitable 
safeguards,  should  be  furnished  for  such 
purposes  by  the  authority  under  lease  or 
other  arrangement.  Denaturing  seems  to 
have  been  overestimated  by  the  public  as  a 
safety  measure. 

7.  Definition  of  dangerous  and  nondan- 
gerous activities:  Although  a  reasonable  di- 
viding line  can  be  drawn  between  dangerous 
and  nondangerous  activities  It  Is  not  hard 
and  fast.  Provision  should,  therefore,  be 
made  to  assure  constant  reexamination  of 
the  questions  and  to  permit  revision  of  ths 
dividing  line  a  changing  conditions  and 
new  discoveries  may  require. 

RIGID    INSPECTION    OF    PLANTS 

8.  Operations  of  dangerous  activities — any 
plant  dealing  with  uranium  or  thorium  after 
It  once  reaches  the  potential  of  dangerous  use 
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must  be  not  only  subject  to  the  most  rigorous 
and  competent  Inspection  by  the  authority, 
but  its  actual  operation  shall  be  under  the 
management,  supervision,  and  control  of  the 
authority. 

9.  Inspection:  By  assigning  Intrinsically 
dangerous  activities  exclusively  to  the  au- 
thority, the  difficulties  of  Inspection  are  re- 
duced. If  the  authority  Is  the  only  agency 
which  may  lawfully  conduct  dangerous  activ- 
ities, then  visible  operation  by  others  than 
the  authority  will  constitute  an  unambigu- 
ous danger  signal.  Inspection  will  also  occur 
In  connection  with  the  licensing  functions  of 
the  authority. 

10.  Freedom  of  access:  Adequate  Ingress 
and  egress  for  all  qualified  representatives  of 
the  authority  must  be  assured.  Many  of  the 
inspection  activities  of  the  authority  should 
grow  out  of,  and  be  Incidental  to,  its  other 
functions. 

Importent  measures  of  Inspection  will  be 
associated  with  the  tight  control  of  raw  mate- 
rials, for  this  Is  a  keystone  of  the  plan.  The 
continuing  activities  of  prospecting,  survey, 
and  research  in  relation  to  raw  materials  will 
be  designed  not  only  to  serve  the  affirmative 
development  functions  of  the  authority,  but 
also  to  assure  that  no  surreptitious  opera- 
tions are  conducted  in  the  raw  materials  field 
by  nations  or  their  citizens. 

11.  Personnel:  The  personnel  of  the  au- 
thority should  be  recruited  on  a  basis  of 
proven  competence,  but  also  so  far  as  pos- 
sible on  an  international  basis. 

Srr-UP  TO  RXQUIRX  TIME 

12.  Progress  by  stages:  A  primary  step  in 
the  creation  of  the  system  of  control  Is  the 
setting  forth,  in  comprehensive  terms  of  the 
functions,  responsibilities,  powers,  and  limi- 
tations of  the  authority. 

Once  a  charter  for  the  authority  has  been 
adopted,  the  authority  and  the  system  of  con- 
trol for  which  it  will  be  responsible  will  re- 
quire time  to  become  fully  organized  and 
effective.  The  plan  of  control  will,  there- 
fore, have  to  come  into  effect  In  successive 
stages. 

These  should  be  specifically  fixed  in  the 
Charter  or  means  should  be  otherwise  set 
forth  in  the  Charter  for  transitions  from  one 
stage  to  another,  as  contemplated  in  the  res- 
olution of  the  United  Nations  Assembly  which 
created  this  commission. 

13.  Disclosures :  In  the  deliberations  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  make 
available  the  information,  essential  to  a  rea- 
sonable understanding  of  the  proposals  which 
It  advocates.  Fiuther  disclosures  must  be  de- 
pendent, in  the  interests  of  all.  upon  the 
effective  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

When  the  authority  is  actually  created,  the 
United  States  will  Join  the  other  nations  in 
making  available  the  further  Information  es- 
sential to  that  organtaatlon  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions.  As  the  successive 
stages  of  international  control  are  reached, 
the  United  States  will  be  prepared  to  yield,  to 
the  extent  required  by  each  stage,  national 
control  of  activities  in  this  field  to  the  au- 
thority. 

14.  International  control:  There  will  be 
questions  at>out  the  extent  of  control  to  be 
allowed  to  national  bodies  when  the  author- 
ity is  established.  Ptirely  national  authori- 
ties for  control  and  development  of  atomic 
energy  should,  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
the  effective  operation  of  the  authority,  be 
subordinate  to  It.  This  is  neither  an  en- 
dorsement nor  a  disapproral  of  the  creation 
of  national  authorities.  The  Commission 
should  evolve  a  clear  demarcation  of  the  scope 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  na- 
tional authorities. 

Wnx  MASS  IMTA   AVAXLABIS 

And  now  I  end.  I  have  submitted  an  out- 
line fpr  present  discussion.     Our  consider- 


ation will  be  broadened  by  the  criticism  of 
the  United  States  proposals  and  by  the  plans 
of  the  other  nations,  which.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
win  be  submitted  at  their  early  convenience. 

I  and  my  associates  of  the  United  States 
delegation  will  make  available  to  each  mem- 
ber of  this  body  books  and  pamphlets,  in- 
cluding the  Acheson-LlUenthal  report,  re- 
cently made  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  State,  and  the  McMahon  committee  mono- 
graph No.  1.  entitled  "Essential  Information 
on  Atomic  Energy,"  relating  to  the  McMahon 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  may  prove  of  value  in  assessing 
the  situation. 

All  of  us  are  consecrated  to  making  an  end 
of  gloom  and  hopelessness.  It  will  not  be  an 
easy  Job.  The  way  Is  long  and  thorny,  but 
supremely  worth  traveling.  All  of  us  want 
to  stand  erect,  with  our  faces  to  the  sun,  in- 
stead of  being  forced  to  burrow  Into  the  earth, 
like  rats. 

The  pattern  of  salvation  must  be  worked 
out  by  all  for  all. 

The  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  Is  dim. 
but  o«r  path  seems  to  grow  brighter  as  we 
actually  begin  our  Journey.  We  cannot  yet 
light  the  way  to  the  end.  However,  we  hope 
the  suggestions  of  my  Government  will  be 
illuminating. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  exhortation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  words,  uttered  at  a 
moment  of  shattering  national  peril,  form  a 
complete  text  for  our  deliberation.  I  quote, 
paraphrasing  slightly: 

"We  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this 
meeting  will  be  remembered  In  ^lite  of  our- 
selves. Ho  personal  significance  or  insignifi- 
cance can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The 
fiery  trial  through  which  we  are  passing  will 
light  us  down  In  honor  or  dishonor  to  the 
latest  generation. 

"We  say  we  are  for  peace.  The  world  will 
not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how 
to  save  peace.  The  world  knows  that  we  do. 
We,  even  we  here,  hold  the  power  and  have 
the  responsibility. 

"We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the 
last,  best  hope  of  earth.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous.  Just — a  way  which.  If  fol- 
lowed, the  world  will  forever  applaud." 

My  thanks  for  your  attention. 


Nebraska's  Politkial  Complexion 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  8TEPAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  and  much  more  has 
been  said  recently  concerning  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Nebraska  primary  elec- 
tion results.  Far  from  reading  national 
and  international  meaning  Into  these 
resiUts,  I  believe  that  they  represent 
locally  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
people.  I  emphatically  do  not  consider 
myself  as  an  oracle  capable  of  explain- 
ing the  trend  In  the  entire  State  of 
Nebraska  or  in  any  other  congressional 
district  of  Nebraska  except  the  Third 
District — my  home.  Neverthele.ss.  it  has 
become  necessary  to  answer  several  of 
the  misconceptions  that  have  arisen  out 
of  the  recent  election. 

The  mistaken  Ideas  about  the  Nebraska 
primaries  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  are  hardly  intentional  in  origin. 
They  are,  rather,  the  product  of  hasty 


Judgments.  Even  these  hasty  Judgments 
may  be  excused.  With  the  Case  bill,  the 
OPA  bill,  the  draft  bUl,  and  other  legisla- 
tion of  great  Importance  before  Con- 
gress; with  the  deep  public  concern  over 
the  contention  within  the  Supreme 
Court;  with  the  spotlight  of  popular  In- 
terest focused  on  the  activities  of  the 
White  House;  and  with  the  international 
situation  what  it  is  today— Washington. 
D.  C.  is,  as  it  should  be — the  nerve  center 
for  American  news. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  good  radio 
or  newspaper  reporter  to  make  a  flying 
trip  to  Nebraska,  stay  there  2  or  3  days, 
and  talk  to  a  limited  number  of  Ne- 
braskans  only  to  hurry  back  with  the 
complete'  picture  of  how  300,000  or 
1,300,000  Nebraskans  think  and  act.  It 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  such  a  decision 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  at  1,500 
miles  distance  from  the  scene. 

In  the  Third  District  of  Nebraska — my 
home — we  depend  upon  the  land  for  our 
livelihood.  The  farm  Is  first.  That  is 
just.  The  extent  to  which  all  the  people 
in  my  district  enjoy  prosperity  depends 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers.  If  the 
farmer  is  making  money,  the  railroads, 
the  merchants,  the  elevator  operators, 
the  Industries  make  money.  If  the 
farmers  have  bad  years,  then  everybody 
has  bad  years.  What  the  primary  vote 
means  to  me — whether  that  vote  came 
from  city  or  small  town  or  the  rural 
areas  themselves — Is  that  the  people 
whom  I  represent  want  me  to  continue 
to  give  constant  attention  to  legislation 
having  to  do  with  the  well-being  and 
progress  of  the  farmers.  If  the  farmer 
is  benefited,  so  will  they  all  be  benefited. 
There  are  no  hidden  meanings  in  the 
openly  expressed  challenge. 

The  people  of  the  Third  District  of 
Nebraska  want  no  "ism"  att£iched  to 
their  name  except  the  "ism"  that  Is 
Americanism.  These  people  do  not 
cheer  wildly  at  the  mention  of  interna- 
tionalism. Neither  do  they  lightly  take 
to  the  charges  of  isolationism.  Nebraska 
is  third  in  our  Nation  in  war-bond  pur- 
chases. If  we  consider  that  24  percent 
of  the  farmers  of  fighting  age  served  in 
our  armed  forces;  If  we  consider  that  the 
farmers  in  my  district  turned  out  more 
necessary  food  products  with  the  labor 
force  of  52  percent  of  normal  during  the 
war  years  due  to  the  drain  of  labor  from 
the  farms  to  the  Nebraska  defense 
plants;  if  we  remember  the  casualty  lists 
that  do  not  omit  a  city  block,  a  village,  or 
a  township— then  we  will  realize  that 
Nebraskans  call  on  no  "ism"  save  Ameri- 
canism. There  are  large  numbers  of 
Americans  of  German  origin.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  Americans  of  Swedish 
origin.  There  are  large  numbers  of 
Americans  of  Czechoslovakian  origin. 
But  there  are  no  hyphenated  Americans 
In  the  Third  District,  Every  one  of  us,  no 
matter  where  we  came  from  or  where 
our  fathers  came  from — are  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  merged  with  our  coun- 
trjrmen.  We  have  no  other  allegiance. 
We  have  no  other  home. 

There  is  no  need  of  further  explana- 
tion, gentlemen.  The  people  of  the 
Third  District  have  the  right  to  vote. 
They  vote  as  they  see  the  right. 
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The  British  Loan 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSJ  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1946 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  it 
will  be  difficult  to  beat  the  propaganda 
--  machine  and  the  Washington  society 
lobby  backing  the  loan  to  Britain.  But 
I  actually  believe  it  can  be  done.  If  this 
loan  passes  it  will  be  against  the  wishes 
of  the  American  taxpayers.  If  the 
American  people  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  British  loan  or  gift.  I  am 
sure  they  would  vote  against  it. 

We  must  not  bankrupt  America  in  or- 
der to  finance  Great  Britain  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Our  own  experience  in 
foreign  investments  has  not  been  a  happy 
one.  Loans  by  Government  during  and 
after  the  First  World  War  totaled  $10.- 
350.000,000.  To  date  they  have  repaid 
$2,751,000,000.  We  have  a  loss  of  $7.- 
599.000.000.  We  have  loaned  about 
thirty-eight  billion  through  lend-lease, 
and  we  will  receive  no  more  than  a  token 
payment.  Private  lending  before  and 
after  the  First  World  War  presents  a 
brighter  picture.  Private  Investors 
loaned  $11,077,000,000.  and  they  got  back 
$7,705,000,000.  There  was  a  loss  of  $3.- 
372.000,000— United  States  News  figures, 

I  want  to  give  you  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  British  loan  should  be  defeated : 

First.  Congress  has  no  right  to  tax  its 
people  to  make  foreign  gifts  without  se- 
curity. 

Second.  Many  understood  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  agreements  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  were  set  up  to  make  for- 
eign loans  and  stabilize  the  currency 
without  additional  loans. 

Third.  Since  Great  Britain  did  not  pay 
their  debt  to  us  after  the  First  World 
War  hnw  ran  we  expect  her  to  pay  back 
this  loan. 

Fourth.  There  Is  no  Iccal  way  of  eot- 
lectlnt  a  drbt  from  a  fureiin  country, 

Fifth.  If  we  make  this  loan  to  BrltAln 
We  will  be  compelled  to  loan  other  na* 
tlons,  or  we  will  crctte  disunUy  throuuh- 
out  the  world. 

Sixth.  We  owe  about  $273,000,000,000 
and  Oreat  Britain  owes  about  $80,000,- 
000,000, 

Seventh.  The  British  are  by  no  means 
strapped.  They  now  own  1.500.000 
shares  In  United  States  Industries.  They 
have  unmined  gold  reserves  of  $24,500,- 
000,000,  unmined  diamond  reserves  of 
$8,800,000,000.  and  $14,000,000,000  in  for- 
eign investments.  They  possess  vast 
stores  of  rubber,  aluminum,  wool,  cotton, 
and  valuable  scrap. 

Eighth.  We  have  already  sold  Britain 
$6,000,000,000   worth   of   goods,   now  In 
Britain,  for  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Ninth.    We  must  not  bankrupt  Amer- 
ica In  order  to  finance  the  world. 

Tenth.  This  loan  will  cost  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
at  least  $34  each.  They  already  owe 
$2,000  each  on  our  national  debt. 


Eleventh.  The  amount  of  this  loan  will 
purchase  750.000  $5,000  homes  in 
America. 

Twelfth.  The  Interest  rate  on  the 
British  loan  amounts  to  1.62  percent  and 
the  Government  charges  our  own  farm- 
ers and  veterans  3  to  4  percent.  Why  the 
distinction? 

Thirteenth.  Britain  should  be  required 
to  utilize  its  own  assets  to  whatever  de- 
gree it  can,  for  funds  or  as  collateral, 
before  we  supply  additional  funds. 

Fourteenth.  If  we  finance  British  in- 
dustries and  reduce  our  tariff  rates  we 
will  either  have  to  lower  wages  for  our 
workers  or  many  of  our  factories  will 
have  to  close. 

Fifteenth.  If  we  make  this  loan  to 
Britain  and  other  foreign  loans,  I  would 
like  to  know  where  we  are  going  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  Ihe  interest  oi.  our 
national  debt,  pay  veterans  benefits,  pay 
old  age  pensions,  pay  for  foreign  relief 
and  ever  balance  our  yearly  budget? 

Sixteenth.  American  taxpayers  should 
not  be  required  to  finance  huge  salaries 
and  allowances  to  support  royal  house- 
holds in  foreign  lands. 

Seventeenth.  The  great  hope  of  sub- 
versive groups  is  that  the  United  States 
will  spend  herself  into  destruction. 

Eighteenth.  The  time  has  come  to 
look  after  Americans  first. 

Nineteenth.  The  time  has  come  to 
call  a  halt  on  these  foreign  society  lobbys 
which  are  invading  Washington. 

Twentieth.  Let  us  not  forget:  There 
will  always  be  a  U.  S.  A.  if  we  do  not  give 
it  away. 


The  Minimum  Wage  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wiscowsm 
IN  TMI  nOVn  or  MritlMNTATlVlf 

Monday,  Jun9  if,  1948 

Mr.  BIEMILLfn.  Mr  A|)rnkr<r,  undrr 
leave  granted  to  p>jl«?nd  my  utmaiks  in 
the  RIOOII0,  X  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress dcllvored  by  me  over  th»*  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  Juno  li,  1040; 

During  recent  weeks  the  attention  of  the 
country  hea  been  focused  on  the  atrtkei  and 
threat  of  airlkea  In  large  and  eesentliil  indua- 
trlea.  Much  of  the  country,  I  am  aure.  would 
agree  with  Prealdent  Truman  in  hla  veto 
message  on  the  Case  bill  when  he  aald  that 
"the  outatandtng  domestic  problem  con- 
fronting this  country  today  la  the  mainte- 
nance and  increase  of  production."  and  that 
"strUtea  and  lock-outs  are  the  greatest  handi- 
caps to  attaining  vital  production," 

I  hope  as  many  wlU  agree  with  hla  states- 
manlike analysis  that  "Industrial  strife  is  a 
symptom  of  basic  economic  maladjustments. 
•  •  •  As  we  move  from  war  to  peace, 
severe  strains  are  placed  upon  our  economic 
system.  Labor  and  management  alike  are 
seeking  security.  •  •  •  a  solution  of 
labor-management  difficulties,  therefore,  is  to 
be  found  not  alone  in  weU-consldered  legis- 
laUon  dealing  direcUy  with  Industrial  rela- 
tions, but  also  in  a  comprehensive  legislative 
program  designed  to  remove  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  insecurity  felt  by  many  workers 
and  employers.-    The  President  then  called 


attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  10 
months  he  has  repeatedly  urged  the  Congress 
to  enact  such  a  program,  including  "adequate 
insurance  against  unemployment,  health  and 
medical  services  for  families  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  at  costs  th^y  can  afford,  a  fair 
minimum  wnge,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
price-control  and  stabilization  laws  in  effec- 
tive form,"  These  measures,  the  President 
concluded — and  I  agree — "would  greatly  aid 
in  achieving  industrial  peace." 

I  want,  today,  to  discuss  one  of  these 
measures:  the  establishment  of  a  fair  mini- 
mum wage.  Since  last  July,  bills  have  been 
before  the  Congress  to  bring  up  to  date  the 
obsolete  and  disgraceful  minimum  wage  of 
40  cents  an  hour  which  has  been  established 
by  the  Congress  for  Interstate  woikers  in  the 
Fair  Lat)or  Standards  Act.  Last  fail,  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  proposals  to  lift  this  wage  to  65 
cents  an  hour  immediately,  and  to  75  cents 
an  hour  during  the  next  few  years.  After 
considerable  debate,  the  Senate  passed  a 
bUl  providing  for  a  straight  65  cents  mini- 
mum, but  provided  that  it  would  not  go  into 
effect  until  10  months  after  final  passage  of 
the  bill— provided,  in  other  words,  that  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  trying  to 
subsist  on  40  and  50  cents  an  hour,  should 
continue  In  semlstarvation  for  10  more 
months  after  Congress  had  decided  that  40 
cents  is  too  low. 

On  June  11  the  House  Committee  on  Labor 
voted  to  report  out  a  bill  for  a  65-cent  mini- 
mum wage.  This  bUl  is  now  before  the 
Rules  Committee  awaiting  a  rule  which  will 
permit  House  debate  on  the  measiu-e.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  Rules  Committee 
will  act  promptly  in  order  to  permit  the 
House  to  legislate  before  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  brought  to  a  close. 

Amendment  to  the  minimum  wage  law  is 
not  and  should  not  be  a  controversial  or 
party  measure.  In  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  an  increase  in  the  national  minimum 
was  supported  by  both  Republicans  and 
Democrata.  In  the  hearinga  held  by  com- 
mittees on  both  Housea.  no  one  challenged 
the  need  for  an  Increase  In  the  minimum. 
The  sole  dispute  concerned  the  amount  of 
increaae  In  my  own  view,  both  the  Benete 
end  the  House  Lebor  Committeea  were  too 
ctutioua,  I  belinvfl  that  •  66*eetit  minimum 
lmm^l«t*lv  la  eaaentlNl,  but  I  elao  believe 
tMN  ahmild-be  previmtm  tot  a  gndutti  in- 
ereiee  to  76  tenia,  or  rven  higher,  u  our 
Inereiied  imtioiiHl  pruduetlon  penntu,  In  a 
nyimmlo  ^K-imy,  we  eiinnoi  Adoiit  »  itMtlo 
minimum  wmk*  poiiry,  Thet  wu  the  mia- 
tMka  C<>iii(i0M  iitade  In  lUtl.  We  thould  not 
rrpeai  Una  anma  mlBlake. 

The  b«Mencuri»f  of  iin  InoreMe  In  the 
minimum  wagi*  are  not  merely  the  three  or 
four  million  workera  who  are  now  being  paid 
leas  than  thia  amount.  True  It  U  that  they 
•re  the  direct  beneficlarlea  and  that  their 
needa  for  a  living  wage  would  alone  Justify 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  With  cur- 
rent  living  cosu,  no  oae  can  argue  that  65 
cents  an  hour.  $1,300  a  year  on  the  unrealis- 
tic assumption  of  a  full  52  weeks  of  work  at 
40  hours  a  week,  will  yield  a  wage  which  wlU 
support  an  American  family  in  health  or 
decency.  All  that  It  will  do  is  to  remove 
these  three  or  four  million  American  famUies 
from  the  very  brink  of  starvation  to  a  meaeer 
subsistence  level.  This  Is  Important  7nd 
worth  whatever  slight  cost  the  bUl  might 
have  to  the  consuming  public. 

Even  mora  Important,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, is  that  this  measure  is  vitally  needed  If 
we  are  to  attain  our  peacetime  goal  of  full 
employment  for  all  of  our  people  and  a  na- 
tional income  at  levels  which  the  war  has 
demonstrated  we  can  achieve.  If  we  are  to 
accomplish  this  objective,  already  incorpo- 
rated in  the  full  employment  bill,  we  must 
develop  a  substitute  for  the  Government  pur- 
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chases  for  war  purposes.  A  $200,000,000,000 
national  income  Is  easily  a  possibility,  if  we 
plan  our  affairs  right.  A  minimum-wage 
bill  sliould  be  regarded  not  merely  as  Justice 
to  workers  who  will  directly  benefit  but  as 
one  essential  plank  in  the  program  of  full 
employment  and  national  prosperity. 

Why  do  I  say  that  a  bill  providing  for  a 
raise  in  minimum  wages  to  at  least  65  cents 
an  hour  will  benefit  not  Just  cur  working 
men  and  women,  but  our  whole  economy? 
Why  will  it  help  us  to  achieve  a  stable  and 
permanent  prosperity? 

First,  because  oUr  economic  prosperity  de- 
pends upon  a  living  wage.  Our  national  out- 
put, or  productivity,  which  ever  you  choose 
to  call  it.  has  risen  to  staggering  heights. 
But  it  Is  simple  truth  that  there  must  be 
purchasers  available  for  this  endless  supply 
of  desirable  commodities.  And  the  bulk  of 
the  purchasers  must  be  cur  own  people. 
Obviously,  a  man  making  40  cents  an  hour — 
$16  a  week.  Is  not  a  good  customer.  Even 
65  cents  an  hour — $26  a  week — does  not  make 
too  good  a  market,  but  It  Is  definitely  an 
Improvement,  When  we  remember  nearly 
4,000,000  workers,  plus  the  workers  in  many 
enterprises  who  are  not  covered  by  any  min- 
imum wage  or  overtime  legislation,  have  a 
substandard  living  wage,  we  certainly  have 
a  serious  threat  to  continued  prosperity  in 
America. 

This  is.  Indeed,  the  practical  side  of  min- 
imum wage  legislation.  If  ability  to  buy  is 
allowed  to  lag  behind  ability  to  produce, 
depression  is  Inevitable.  Th*?  failure  of  wages 
to  keep  pace  with  rising  productivity  was  a 
major  cause  of  the  last  great  depression, 
which  wo  do  hope  was  the  last. 

Let  me  give  some  specific  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  better  wages  for  xuderpaid 
workers  benefit  other  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  hard-working.  conscientious 
American  farmer,  for  example,  gains  from 
the  continuing  ability  of  other  people  to 
buy  his  products  In  quantity  It  Is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  larne  percentiige  of  the 
American  family's  Income  goes  for  food  and 
clothing— products  made  from  the  cotton 
and  wool,  the  corn  and  wheat  and  milk  raised 
on  American  farms.  Thus  a  farmer  from 
Burks  County,  PtniicylvanlA,  testifying  in  be- 
hnlf  of  ri  mltilmuin«w>i|t#  bill  before  the 
ipfintp  CitmmHt*'*'  nn  PWursflnn  unrt  f -fiH*  r, 
wna  Hiving  nn  tllUMlrslInn  nf  hla  persnnal 
bansrti  front  ihe  nniPili'nrs  whirh  I  h«v««  Just 
dmeusaid,  wlifh  hi>  Mid; 

"f  have  b«eit  farming  sliire  1014  and 
thruugb  Nil  theae  years  I  Itavn  fuutul  that 
when  laboring  people  ar«  getting  a  good  wage, 
we  farmers  ere  able  tn  dlapose  of  our  produeta 
at  better  prtcn»  " 

leeretary  of  Aiilcultura  Andf>r»un  hna 
pointed  out  that  an  Increaae  of  $l,uuu.(;00,0OU 
in  workerit'  inc-om(*a  mruna  an  Increaae  uf 
$200,000,000  for  the  purcliss*  of  food  prod.ucta 
alone. 

And  think  of  our  vsterana  who  have  cer- 
tainly won  the  right  to  wages  better  than 
$16  a  week.  Minimum-wage  legislation  will 
guarantee  to  ils  that  we  have  done  one  more 
part  of  our  Job  in  repaying  the  debt  we  owe 
them.  It  will  mean  that  they  have  a  chance 
to  come  home  to  decent  Jots  at  decent  wages, 
an  opportunity  to  raise  families,  and  once 
more  Join  the  American  scene  at  something 
better  than  the  kind  of  pay  checks  that  can- 
not even  guarantee  their  kids  enough  milk 
to  drink. 

Certainly,  In  view  of  all  theae  facts.  Con- 
gress must  pass  a  bill  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  some 
action  has  been  taken  in  the  Senate,  and 
there  is  now  the  possibility  that  the  House 
will  have  such  legislation  before  it  soon.  But 
I  must  warn  that  there  Is  a  danger  that  no 
action  will  be  taken  in  this  seosion  of  Con- 
gress. The  hour  is  late  since  Congress  is  now 
bent  on  adjournment  by  the  middle  of  July. 


There  is  serious  danger  that  the  bill  may  be 
scuttled  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  amend- 
ments that  will  so  weaken  the  act  as  to  make 
a  decent  burial  preferable  to  an  innocuous 
statute. 

With  the  cost  of  living  rising  with  each 
passing  hour,  the  plight  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans is  getting  desperate.  Could  you  make 
ends  meet  at  $16  a  week?  Could  you  be  a 
customer  contributing  to  national  wealth  If 
ycu  have  insufficient  purchasing  pow^er  be- 
cause of  substandard  wages? 

In  tlie  House  of  Representatives  a  group 
of  nearly  100  Congressmen  have  gotten  to- 
gether under  the  chairmanship  of  Geobce 
OtnxAND.  of  California,  to  work  in  every  pos- 
sible way  for  passage  of  some  effective  mini- 
mum wage  legislation.  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  secretary  of  this  group.  It  is  an 
honor  because  I  sincerely  believe  that  by 
this  work  I  am  contributing  something  not 
only  to  the  future  of  individual  Americans, 
but  to  the  future  of  this  country.  It  is  one 
step  in  a  concerted  program  to  avoid  busi- 
ness cycles  and  economic  depressions  and 
even  wars. 

Because  we  who  are  members  of  this  steer- 
ing committee  for  a  minimum  wage  bUl  aie 
frankly  worried  that  Congress  will  end  with- 
out passing  such  legislation,  we  must  have 
the  people  with  us  to  support  our  efforts. 
And  we  do  have  the  people  with  us,  because 
it  is  inconceivable  that  any  American,  who 
is  after  all  brought  up  to  understand  the 
principles  of  fair  play  and  common  decencj-. 
can  continue  to  condone  payment  of  wages 
that  do  not  permit  a  man  and  his  family 
to  have  the  things  which  are  minimum  neces- 
sities to  healthful,  happy  living.  It  is  also 
inconceivable  that  any  American  would  be 
in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  an  economic 
sore,  workers  on  substandard  wages,  who  are 
a  decided  threat  to  our  continuing  aiid  per- 
manent prosperity. 


What  Would  Happen  If  Gift-Loan  Were 
Denied? 

IXTINBION  OP  RKMARKt 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

fit  Mrw  ynM 
IN  TNI  HOUMI  or  HlfKRHKNTAIIVM 

Friday.  Jun»  14,  1949 

Mr,  RFKD  of  New  York.  Mr,  Bpi'aker. 
eve^rythlng  about  thla  ao-ealled  BrItUh 
loan,  that  la  known  both  to  the  Britlah, 
as  well  aa  to  the  American  people,  aug- 
geata  that  It  ia  an  act  of  desperation  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  aeeking  to  eaU 
vage  the  illusion  of  economic  and  polit- 
ical security  from  war. 

Like  so  many  other  international  com- 
mitments, some  of  which  in  recent 
months  have  been  bludgeoned  through 
Congress,  others  l>eing  financed  through 
the  Exiwrt-Import  Bank,  and  in  other 
ways,  this  Anglo-American  financial 
agreement  has  been  formulated  and 
forced  upon  both  the  American  and  the 
British  people  by  a  high-powered  propa- 
ganda machine  which  has  consistently 
refused  to  present  an  honest  and  un- 
biased picture  of  the  real  issues  involved. 

On  this  side  of  the  water  Senator  Van- 
DENBKBG  Complained  that  it  was  a  grave 
mistake  "not  to  have  consulted  Congress 
when  the  contract  was  in  the  making,  in- 
stead of  waiting  to  confront  us  with  a 


finished  product  which  is  far  from  satis- 
factory in  many  serious  details." 

On  the  othet  side  of  the  water  no  less 
a  person  than  Mr.  Churchill  complained 
in  the  House  of  Comnons  that  he  resent- 
ed "with  every  other  honorable  member, 
the  indecent  haste  with  which  these  most 
serious  matters  have  been  thrust  before 
us  and  have  to  be  settled."'  Mr.  Church- 
ill, too.  condemned  the  long  months  of 
secret  negotiations  and  the  rumors  about 
these  negotiations,  "which  have  been 
contradicted  by  the  rumotj  of  the  day 
after." 

The  more  thoroughly  one  analyzes  the 
record  of  these  transactions,  the  clearer 
it  becomes  that  this  gift  loan  is  an  act 
of  desperation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  now  watching  their  cherished  plans 
for  "a  brave  new  world  of  international 
cooperation"  being  supplanted  by  the 
same  savage  struggle  for  the  balance  of 
power,  and  for  the  control  of  world  mar- 
kets, that  have  already  involved  the 
United  States  in  two  tragic  wars  in  one 
generation. 

For  Instance,  it  is  significant  that  Sec- 
retary Byrnes  attempted  to  defend  this 
gift-loan  in  his  speech  of  February  13. 
1946,  by  drawing  the  folloviing  picture  of 
the  differences  between  the  conditions 
surrounding  this  so-called  loan,  and  the 
conditions  surrounding  our  first  world 
postwar  loans  upon  which  Britain  and  so 
many  other  nations  have  defaulted  in  the 
past. 

In  .speaking  of  the  defaulted  portion  of 
the  debt  Britain  incurred  during  the  First 
World  War.  which  she  has  not  even  be- 
gun to  repay,  he  said: 

The  clrcunvtnncps  surrounding  this  credit 
■re  entirely  different  from  those  applying  to 
the  British  debt  after  the  Pint  World  War. 

First.  Thflt  debt  was  inrurriNt  for  tneiertele 
largely  dpstmyed  in  the  fldhting.  •  •  • 
This  t'edit  le  for  new  gooda  wtaloh  will 
help    ereete    new    produotton    and    new 

WMlth.     •     •     • 

Heetntd,  The  sitrller  ■rilUrti  dt>bi  «m  larger 
(hen  iHie  oredtt.  end  the  Inuresi  tiM  «M 
higher,  •  *  •  The  BrUleli  made  p§y> 
mvnte    •    •    •    until    •    •    •    IMl, 

Third.  LMt  time  we  raleed  our  tirlfg  and 
made  It  birder  and  harder  for  BrtlMi  foodt 
to  entejLthla  cmintry. 

Last  time  we  and  the  rest  of  the  wurld  let 
the  great  depression  happen.  *  *  *  It 
was  that  which  stopped  the  payment  on  the 
British  debt. 

Those  statementg  are  not  true,  of 
course.  It  was  the  giving  away  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  our  goods  and  materials  on 
credit,  and  the  subsequent  default  of  the 
debtor  nations,  led  by  Great  Britain, 
which  brought  the  depression.  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  is  too  intelligent,  and  he  has 
too  many  able  assistants  who  are  aware 
of  the  facts,  for  him  not  to  know  that. 
This  is  a  clear  example  of  false  and 
specious  arguments,  half-truths,  and 
downright  misrepresentations  which 
have  been  used  to  delude  the  American 
people  into  again  giving  up  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  their  goods  and  services, 
their  sweat  and  toil,  to  finance  competi- 
tion against  themselves.  The  First 
World  War  loan  defaults  shattered  the 
confidence  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  each  other. 
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As  usual,  however,  Secretary  Byrnes 
and  all  the  other  proponents  of  this  so- 
called  loan,  with,  perhajfc,  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Secretary  Vinson,  have  failed 
completely  to  do  justice  to  the  tragic 
consequences  of  this  war  with  which  this 
gift-loan  is  ostensibly  designed  to  deal. 
The  truth  is  that  the  real  difference 
between  the  conditions  following  the 
First  World  War  and  the  conditions 
which  are  rapidly  developing  in  the  wake 
of  this  war  is  so  great  and  so  terrifying 
it  is  little  wonder  that  our  modem  states- 
men do  not  dare  to  admit  its  existence. 
To  bef?in  with,  the  kind  of  world  upon 
which  the  whole  structure  of  wild-eyed 
international  affairs  is  based,  and 
through  which  we  continue  to  be 
dragged,  is  disintegrated.  That  kind  of 
a  world  was  based — and  had  to  be 
based — ujwn  the  genuine  participation 
by  Russia  in  all  economic,  political,  finan- 
cial, and  military  problems  of  the  post- 
war world,  and  her  cooperation  in  their 
settlements. 

That  world  required  the  participation, 
as  genuinely  sovereign  and  independent 
states,  of  the  score  or  more  of  those 
miserable  nations  which  have  now  been 
betrayed  into  the  cruel  despotism  of 
Russia's  ever-expanding  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. 

That  world  required  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  promises  and  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  especially  that 
promise  that  following  the  war,  there 
would  be  'free  access  to  the  trade  and 
war  materials,"  of  the  whole  world  for 
"victor  and  vanquished  alike." 

Certainly  that  kind  of  a  world  de- 
manded the  rehabilitation  of  the  con- 
quered nations  Into  the  family  of  na- 
tions as  democratic,  self-respecting,  and 
self-supporting  participants. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  proponents  of  this 
so-called  and  misnamed  loan  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  the  terrifying  revolu- 
tionary turn  of  events  which,  since  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  have  destroyed 
the  very  foundation,  and  the  very  Hope 
of  such  a  world  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Instead,  we  are  now  caught  in  the  grip 
of  a  bitter  rivalry  between  Russian  and 
British  imperialism.    That  rivalry  has 
torn  the  world  in  two.    It  has  now  set 
one-half  of  the  world  against  the  other 
in  what  is  proving  to  be  an  insane  arma- 
ments race,  which  renders  all  the  ex- 
travagant international  schemes  prom- 
ised a  despairing  humanity  throughout 
the  war,  utterly  and  completely  futile 
Illusions. 

The  British  pa.stmasters  In  the  art  of 
world  power  politics,  as  they  are,  now 
find  themselves  desperately  fighting  for 
their  colonial  and  Empire  policies.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  other  way  to  account 
for  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  British  people,  the  British 
press,  and  British  statesmen  to  the  gift. 
Only  on  that  basis  can  rest  their  cry  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  this  so- 
called  loan  constitutes  a  dagger  pointed 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  British  Empire. 
If  the  reaction  of  the  British  has  been 
so  generally  antagonistic  as  it  has,  it  cer- 
tainly follows  that  such  opposition  would 
never  have  manifested  itself  if  the  op- 
ponents of  this  gift-loan  on  the  other 


side  of  the  Atlantic  felt  that  it  was  an 
absolute  necessity  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  decent  standard  of  living  and  to  the 
security  of  the  British  Isles  and  Empire. 

The  record  on  this  point  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  irrefutable  and  convincing. 
For  instance  Jet  us  take  the  attitude  of 
the  British  press  as  reflected  during  the 
det>ate  on  this  loan  in  Parliament. 

On  December  15,  Mr.  Mallory  Brown 
cabled  the  New  York  Times  from  London 
that— 

In  London  this  week  all  the  signs  pointed 
to  the  probability  that  acceptance  by  Britain 
of  the  Anglo-American  loan  agreement  haa 
opened  a  period  of  unprecedented  Anglo- 
American  disagreement.  Not  for  many  years, 
not  since  the  British  defaulted  on  the  last 
war  loan,  and  perhaps  not  even  then,  has 
there  been  so  much  resentment,  such  wide- 
spread bitterness,  against  the  United  States 
as  one  finds  erpressed  In  Parliament,  in  the 
press  and  by  the  general  public  in  Britain 
today. 

• 

In  the  same  weelfthe  London  Econo- 
mist, which  seldom  fails  to  express  the 
attitude  of  the  British  business  circles, 
generally  stated  that — 

If  the  purpose  of  the  American  Congress, 
which  decides  American  policy,  is,  as  It 
often  seems  to  be,  deliberately  to  wound  and 
afflict  the  British  peoples.  It  certaintly  has 
succeeded. 

The  left-wing  weekly  Tribune,  which 
reflects  the  belligerent  wing  of  the  British 
Labor  Party,  stated  that — 

American  capitalism  has  driven  a  savage 
bargain. 

Again  in  the  same  week  the  middle-of- 
the-road  conservative  Spectator  com- 
mented that — 

The  bargain  which  has  been  made  at  Wash- 
ington is,  indeed,  a  bad  omen  for  the  opening 
of  the  "American  century"  which  we  have 
been  promised  as  the  prize  of  victory,  for 
unless  the  United  States  can  learn  to  use  the 
Immense  wealth  and  power  she  has  acquired 
by  the  Allied  victory  with  greater  magna- 
nimity and  generosity,  and  with  greater  un- 
dersUnding  of  the  needs  of  others,  than  she 
has  shown  on  this  occasion,  then  the  "Amer- 
ican century"  will  prove  an  unmitigated  evil 
to  every  country  that  cannot  escape  it. 

Our  immense  "wealth  and  power" 
which  the  Spectator  speaks  of  turns  out 
to  be  an  American  national  debt  of  about 
$275,000,000,000,  a  lot  of  wounded  vet- 
erans, a  disrupted  domestic  economy,  and 
apparently  not  even  enough  power  in 
world  politics  to  persuade  Russia  not  to 
swallow  all  the  small  nations  contiguous 
to  her. 

The  moderate  labor  weekly,  the  New 
Statesman  and  Nation,  indignantly 
lamented  in  the  same  week: 

As  matters  stand  our  conclusion  Is  that  we 
have  been  forced  into  a  disastrous  bargain. 
We  run  grave  risk  of  ultimately  being  com- 
pelled to  Invoke  all  the  ingenious  "escape 
clauses"  in  the  agreements  and  of  becoming 
an  Insolvent  debtor  when  we  shall  have  for- 
feited otir  power  of  economic  independence. 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  this 
financial  arrangement  was  not  at  all 
what  the  British  were  seeking  to  begin 
with.  They  wanted  freedom  of  action 
during  the  gravest  crises  in  their  history. 
So  much  the  record  now  proves. 


For  instance,  during  the  debate  In  Par- 
liament Hugh  Dalton,  Chancelor  of  the 
Exchequer,  stated: 

I  will  frankly  tell  the  House  that  this  agree- 
ment (In  its  present  and  final  form)  is  by  no 
means  what  we  at  first  proposed.  Our  rep- 
resentatives first  proposed  at  Washington 
that,  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  gravely  dis- 
turbed balance  of  our  economy  •  •  •  we 
should  receive  some  form  of  gtant-in-aid,  or 
falling  that,  an  interest-free  loan. 

British  statesmen  who  negotiated  this 
agreement  did  not  want  a  loan.  They 
wanted  a  grant-in-aid  or  an  outright 
gift,  a  gift  that  woulud  not  tie  their 
hands.  Certainly  even  the  terms  of  his 
so-called  loan  have  been  so  ingeniously 
devised  and  worded  that,  as  the  late 
Lord  Keynes  observed  during  the  debate 
in  Parliament: 

The  various  qualifications  which  have  been 
Introduced,  the  full  significance  of  which 
cannot  be  obvious  except  to  experts,  may 
allow  in  practice  a  workable  compromise 
between  the  certainty  they  wanted  and  the 
elesticlty  we  wanted. 

Mr.  Robert  Boothby,  leader  of  the 
Young  Conservatives,  stated  in  the  same 
debate : 

A  close  examination  of  this  document  In- 
dicates it  will  be  very  easy  for  England  to 
escape  paying  either  Interest  or  principal 
whenever  it  suits  her  purpose. 

In  other  words,  the  opposition  of  the 
British  is  directed  not  so  much  against 
the  actual  terms  in  themselves  as  it  is 
directed  against  the  kind  of  international 
agreement  by  which  England  is  to  be 
bound,  at  least  morally,  by  accepting 
this  agreement.  The  re^l  significance  of 
this  opposition  thus  seems  to  be  that, 
although  the  British  are  fighting  for 
their  lives  economically,  politically,  and 
perhaps  even  militarily,  they  have  no 
Intention  of  tying  their  own  hands  by 
such  an  agreement,  nor  dc  they  desire 
to  be  guided  by  the  reins  of  an  American 
foreign  policy. 

On  December  7.  194i.,  Mr.  Robert 
Boothby  stated  very  simply  and  clearly 
the  basic  reason  why  the  British  would 
be  fools  to  take  ihis  so-called  loan  agree- 
ment seriously,  if  they  accepted  it,  at  all. 
Said  Mr.  Boothby: 

The  loan  agreement  would  be  harmful  to 
Britain  in  that  It  would  restore  an  inter- 
national gold  standard,  abolish  the  sterling 
area,  and  cause  a  return  to  the  disruptive 
principles  of  nondiscrimination  in  trade 
which  would  deprive  the  British  Empire  of 
effective  control  over  its  national  economy. 

England  cannot  survive  an  interna- 
tional trade  war  with  her  own  hands 
tied  behind  her  back  and  with  nothing 
more  than  a  completely  exploded  myth 
of  economic  cooperation  among  the  sig- 
natories of  the  United  Nations  as  a  guar- 
anty of  her  own  economic  and  political 
future. 

The  whole  world  is  now  confronted 
with  Russia's  iron  curtain  of  slave-labor, 
state-controlled  trade  monopoly  erected 
across  the  heartland  of  both  Europe  and 
Asia.  Treasury  Secretary  Vinson,  in 
testifying  recently  before  the  House  com- 
mittee, admitted  that  this  so-called  loan 
would  largely  seal  the  world  into  two 
economic  blocs. 
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On  April  4.  1946.  Mr.  Chabot  Smith 
wrote  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
from  London  that: 

Great  Britain  is  preparing  for  the  forth- 
coming international  trade  conference  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
take  no  part  In  international  trade  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Half  the  world  is  now  completely 
isolated.  The  destruction  and  partition 
of  Germany  has  destroyed  a  large  per- 
cent of  Britain's  market  on  the  conti- 
nent, both  in  Germany  and  in  those 
countries  for  which  Germany  was  such 
an  important  customer.  Not  only  are 
these  markets  gone,  but  Britain  is  now 
saddled  with  the  tremendous  burden  of 
occupation,  as  well  as  the  continued 
burden  of  armaments  and  conscription, 
which  she  has  just  continued  for  2  more 
years. 

Neither  Britain  nor  the  world  can  ex- 
pect a  high-level  production  and  con- 
sumption economy  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  going  to  continue,  as  they  now 
are  doing,  to  put  their  terribly  depleted 
resources  into  armaments  instead  of  into 
peacetime  reconstruction. 

The  British,  at  least  the  vast  majority 
of  them,  are  bitterly  antagonistic  to  this 
proposed  loan.  Certainly  they  would  not 
have  such  bitter  opposition  if  they 
thought  for  one  moment  that  by  defeat- 
ing the  proposition  they  would  be  selling 
England  down  the  river. 

Churchill  was  adamantly  opposed  to 
the  whole  arrangement  and  ordered  his 
party  to  abstain  from  voting  on  the  issue 
in  Parliament.  He  is  credited  with  say- 
ing when  he  learned  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreements:  "It  is  too  bad  to  be  true." 

Lord  Keynes  said: 

What  a  gulf  separates  us  from  Washington, 
and  what  a  depth  of  misunderstanding  gov- 
erns the  relationships  between  even  the 
friendliest  and  most  like-minded  nations. 

Sir  John  Anderson  stated  that  his  first 
Impression  "was  one  of  keen  disappoint- 
ment." 

Even  Harry  Pollitt,  general  secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  Britain,  re- 
marked: 

It  Is  a  terribly  hard  bargain,  and  Britain 
would  have  found  a  better  response  If  she 
had  appealed  to  Russia. 

Again  I  say  that  the  British  would 
never  have  made  such  a  record  as  the 
record  of  the  vote  taken  in  Parliament 
if  the  British  thought  for  one  moment 
they  were  betraying  the  future  of  Eng- 
land by  opposing  this  gift-loan. 

On  December  18,  1945,  Herbert  L. 
Mathews  cabled  the  following  report  "of 
that  record  to  the  New  York  Times: 

A  reluctant  House  of  Lords  ratified  today 
the  financial  accord  with  the  United  States 
by  90  votes  to  8.  with  about  100  Conserva- 
tive peers  abstaining  and  some  600  absent. 
Immediately  afterward  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement  was  also  passed.     •     •     • 

All  the  reluctance,  the  fears,  the  resent- 
ments, and  the  disappointments  that  Brit- 
alns  feel  were  summed  up  In  the  keenest  de- 
bate the  House  of  Lords  has  beard  in  years. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  June  17.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Detroit  News  of  yesterday,  columnist 
Blair  Moody,  their  able  representative, 
pens  a  warning  fit  for  study  by  those  who 
have  labor's  interests  at  heart. 

The  article  follows: 

Labos  Waened  To  Clean  Konsx 
(By  Blair  Moody) 

WASHINGTON.  June  15— It's  time  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  to  rise  up  and  clean  its 
own  house. 

It's  time  for  the  workers  to  throw  out  of 
their  unions  the  Communists,  the  gangsters, 
and  the  unscrupulous  politicians  whose  lead- 
ership threatens  to  wreck  the  unions  and  help 
wreck  the  country. 

The  CIO  is  tolerating  in  positions  of  local 
and  national  -influence  men  who  are  trying 
to  make  the  United  States  a  Communist 
colony  In  a  world  Soviet  empire. 

The  AFL  is  shot  through  with  monopolists 
and  racketeers,  who  use  their  powers,  too 
often  with  all  the  instincts  and  ethics  of 
Capone  mobsters. 

The  whole  movement  is  pock-marked  with 
so-called  leaders  preaching  the  false  phi- 
losophy of  getting  more  for  doing  less. 

These  ixtliticians  do  not  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  Nation  cannot  go  forward,  but  will  slide 
back  Into  the  worst  depression  of  history — 
a  depression  which  would  hit  labor  first  and 
hardest — unless  growing  money  wages  are 
matched  by  a  full  and  growing  contribution 
by  labor  in  production. 

TRCMAN  LOSES  CONTHOL 

The  cotmtry  Is  in  grave  trouble.  Leader- 
ship in  Washington  is  at  a  low  ebb.  A  well- 
intentioned  President  made  so  many  snap- 
Judgment  mistakes  in  the  first  days  after 
victory  that  he  has  lost  control  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Congress  seems  hell-bent  to  legislate  the 
country  into  an  Inflation  the  extent  and 
ramifications  of  which  no  man  can  measure 
In  advance.  Industrial  management,  inso- 
far as  it  is  represented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  like- 
minded  organizations,  has  been  shoving 
Congress  along  this  path,  which  may  end 
In  a  national  disaster.  Just  as  Its  refusal 
to  be  reasonable  has  often  forced  labor  into 
striking  for  Just  demands. 

All  this  is  quite  aside  from  the  world 
crisis  which  is  arising  from  the  failure  of 
Russia  and  the  western  democracies  to  reach 
an  understanding. 

This  is  the  time,  al>ove  all  others,  when 
labor  needs  strong,  courageous,  intelligent, 
responsible  leadership  from  men  who  are 
loyal  first  to  their  country  and  second  to 
their  union. 

It  does  not  need  men  who  are  loyal  third 
to  their  country,  second  to  their  union,  and 
first  to  a  foreign  power. 

It  does  not  need  men  who  discredit  the 
honest  objectives  of  trade  unionism  by  us- 
ing their  positions  in  labor  for  shake-down 
purposes. 

CAINS   ENDANGEkED 

In  the  last  decade,  labor  has  made  great 
gains.  It  has  begtm  at  last  to  get  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  fruits  of  production  to 
which  worklngmen  have  long  been  entitled. 

But  those  gains  will  be  lost — the  new 
strength  workers  have  foimd  by  banding  to- 


gether industrially  will  be  undermined — If 
they  do  not  realize  that  with  that  strength 
must  go  responsibility  and  if  they  continue 
to  tolerate  as  their  spokesmen  men  whose 
motives  run  counter  to  the  interests  of  the 
Nation — and  of  labor  Itself. 

The  agents  of  Moscow  inside  the  CIO  are 
playing  the  rank-and-file  workers  from 
whom  they  draw  support  for  suckers. 

They  are  smart.  They  are  a  small  but  pro- 
fessional minority,  who  know  exactly  what 
they  want  and  how  to  go  about  it.  They 
"capture"  non-Communist  union  politicians 
who  are  not  above  risking  alliance  with  for- 
eign agents  to  attain  personal  power.  They 
pose  as  the  vangiiard  of  the  labor  movement, 
flghtiiig  for  greater  gains  for  the  workers. 
when  their  real  objective  is  the  ultimate  con- 
fusion, depression,  and  destruction  of  the 
American  system. 

They  capitalize  on  the  stupidities  of  cor- 
porations. They  are  quick  to  characterize 
an  attack  on  themselves  as  a  Fascist  attack 
on  all  labor.  They  know  how  to  become  su- 
premely useful  to  the  highest  official  in  labor, 
and  to  take  over  local  unions  and  steward- 
ships far  out  of  proportion  to  their  number. 

NEARLY  WON  UAW 

In  recent  months  they  have  all  but  cap- 
tured the  biggest  union  in  the  world,  the 
UAW  (CIO) .  The  former  president  of  this 
union.  R.  J.  Thomas,  eagerly  accepted  their 
support  when  he  was  faced  with  defeat.  He 
has  read  before  Senate  committees  speeches 
prepared  by  the  union's  legislative  agent  in 
Washington — its  contact  man  with  Con- 
gress, mind  you — whom  every  Senator  and 
Congressman  who  is  not  sound  asleep  knows 
is  at  least  a  fellow-traveler  and  probably  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

For  years,  the  canny  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  UAW.  George  F.  Addes.  has  been  politi- 
cally allied  with  the  Communists.  When  the 
anti-Communist  Walter  P.  Reuther  was 
elected  president  of  the  tinlon,  the  Commu- 
nist faction,  led  by  Thomas  and  Addes,  coun- 
tered by  capttiring  the  executive  board,  pre- 
venting Reuther  from  cleaning  out  Com- 
munists from  powerful  union  Jobs. 

Even  Richard  Leonard,  international  vice 
prisident,  who  is  no  friend  of  the  Comtau- 
nists.  was  maneuvered  into  supporting  the 
Communist  Party  candidate  in  a  recent  local 
election. 

The  Communist  InfUtratton  carries  straight 
to  the  top  of  the  CIO.  Philip  Murray  Is  any- 
thing but  a  Communist.  But  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  regarded  with  such  respect  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  provides  a  convenient 
shield  for  the  party-line  boys  who  partially 
surround  him. 

Murray's  steel  union  is  clean.  But  bis  gen- 
era! counsel,  Lee  Pressman,  former  lawyer 
for  John  L.  Lewis,  Is  the  nerve  center  of  the 
CIO. 

Pressman  is  probably  the  ablest  man  In 
the  national  organization.  When  long-dis- 
tance calls  on  such  urgent  matters  as  strike 
strategy  come  to  national  headquarters,  more 
often  than  not  they're  handled  by  Pressman. 
He  writes  the  Murray  speeches,  one  of  which 
termed  the  President's  mild  proposal  for  a 
fact-finding  system  to  help  prevent  strikes  as 
a  move  to  "destroy  labor" — and  thus  b-  Iped 
to  discredit  the  standing  of  Murray's  pro- 
tests. His  close  contact  with  the  Commu- 
nist crowd  is  well  known,  but  appears  not  to 
concern  Murray. 

CIO  officials  admit  that  Cotnmunist  politi- 
cians control  more  than  half  of  the  CIO's 
tmions,  including  a  couple  of  the  large  ones, 
though  Communists  comprise  an  infini- 
tesimal percentage  of  CIO  members.  Men 
like  Harry  Bridges  and  Joe  Curran  have  great 
political  power  in  the  organisation. 

"Party  line"  boys  have  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  take  over  the  PAC  in  many  sections. 
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Any  American  who  chooses  to  believe  in 
the  Communist  s>-stem  has  a  right  to  do  so. 
But  the  rank  and  file  of  industrial  workers 
also  have  a  right  to  examine  the  actions  and 
motives  of  their  leaders. 

They  have  a  right  to  recall  that  the  pro- 
fessional Communists  among  those  leaders 
did  all  they  could  to  block  war  production 
while  Hitler  and  Stalin  were  partners,  that 
they  went  overboard  for  all-out  war  produc- 
tion when  Russia  was  attacked,  and  that 
since  the  danger  to  Russia  passed  have 
been  throwing  all  the  monkey  wrenches  pos- 
sible Into  the  American  system. 

The  rank  and  file  also  have  the  right  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  want  Communists 
In  key  union  pceirions  In  the  unfortunate 
event  of  trouble  with  Russia.  And  they  have 
the  right  to  get  rid  of  any  leaders  whose 
motives  do  not  seem  to  coincide  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  StatA.  and  of  labor. 
The  Communists,  of  course,  watch  care- 
fully for  the  blunders  of  capital  and  of  Con- 
gress to  make  hay  with  the  rank  and  file.  It 
1-  true  that  many  representatives  of  manage- 
ment could  read  the  Pope's  encyclicals  on 
labor  with  great  profit  to  themselves  and  the 
country.  It  Is  also  true  that  some  of  them 
have  been  arrogant  and  unreasonable,  and 
tend  to  confuse  the  Issues,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  Moscow,  by  calling  any  union  leader 
able  enough  to  challenge  their  supremacy  a 
Communist. 

But  at  this  moment  when  the  future  of 
all  Americans  Is  so  critically  In  the  balance, 
and  when  labor's  standing  has  been  severely 
damaged  by  false  and  Inferior  leadership,  the 
one  path  to  protect  past  gains  and  open  the 
way  to  more  Is  that  of  constructive  labor 
statesmanship. 

Why  not  a  public  declaration  that  labor's 
fight  is  not  for  less  production,  but  for 
more — and  an  equitable  division  of  its  fruits? 
Why  not  a  proposal  that  a  system  be 
worked  out.  wlthou*  going  back  to  piece 
work,  where  the  earnings  of  workers  over  a 
fair  basic  wage  be  geared  to  what  is  produced? 
Don't  he  leaders  of  labor  realize  that  what 
they  need  more  than  nnythlng  else,  to  regain 
the  standing  which  the  cause  of  their  workers 
menu,  is  restoration  of  public  confidence  In 
their  sincerity  and  character? 

Don't  the  workers  realize  that  it  is  the 
pungent  aura  of  communism  surrounding 
the  CIO  which  plays  late  the  hands  of  those 
in  Congress  and  out  who  want  the  Just  rights 
<rf  labor  to  be  crippled  by  law? 

Don't  the  rank  and  file  In  AFL  know  that 
by  their  tolerance  of  little  dictatorships  and 
thinly  veUcd  gangsterism  they  are  making 
new  laws  sharply  restricting  unions  inevitable 
and  necessary? 

Don't  both  realize  that  the  wisest  possible 
course  for  labor  would  be  to  collaborate  In 
the  preparation  of  fair  laws  which  would  help 
decen.  union  leaders  to  curb  abuses? 

Unless  the  workers  themselves  rise  up  and 
take  over— unless  they  throw  the  Commu- 
Disu  and  the  gangsters  out  of  power,  the 
Caae  bill  is  mild  medicine  indeed  compared 
to  what  labor  has  coming. 


Food  AHocation 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Monday.  June  17.  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  its  plan  of 
disseminating  information  with  refer- 


ence to  the  allocation  of  food  puts  out 
periodically  a  long  list  indicating  what 
it  does  and  how  it  allocates  food.  Here- 
tofore those  lists  have  been  more  or  le.<is 
secret.  As  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Pood  Study  Committee,  I  was  instructed 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if 
these  lists  could  not  be  made  public.  He 
has  graciously  permitted  this  to  be  done. 
His  letter  is  as  follows: 

Eepahtmint  of  Agricttltttie, 

Washington,  June  10, 1946. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Jenkins. 

Chairman.  Republican  Congressional 
Food  Study  Committee, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deah  Ma.  Jenkins:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  29  which  urges  that  the  Depart- 
ment's worksheets  regarding  allocations  of 
United  States  foodstuffs  be  made  available  to 
the  public. 

These  worksheets  undergo  various  changes 
as  they  proceed  through  the  allocations  com- 
mittee structure  in  the  Department.  An  allo- 
cation becomes  firm  only  after  signature  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  then  only 
for  the  next  forward  quarter.  When  an  allo- 
cation reaches  this  stage,  it  Is  the  general 
practice  of  the  Department  to  issue  press  re- 
leases which  explain  the  allocations.  In  cer- 
tain instances,  comparable  Information  is 
provided  through  releases  regarding  the 
establishment  of — or  changes  in— the  quan- 
tities which  are  required  to  be  set  aside  for 
sale  to  the  Government. 

The  Department  ordinarily  Issues  a  release 
each  quarter  which  indicates  the  total  dis- 
tribution of  United  States  food  supplies  dur- 
ing the  preceding  quarter  by  commodity 
groups— the  quantities  distributed  to  United 
SWtes  civilians  and  to  the  military  services 
and  the  quanUties  exported  to  United  States 
Territories  and  various  foreign  countries. 

We  are  now  in  position  to  make  public  the 

final  allocation  sheets  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 

make  them  available  to  anyone  interested  In 

the  detailed  Information  which  they  contain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CXJNTON  P.  Anderson. 

Secretary. 


New  York  Times  Urges  Legislation  to 
Prerent  Unjast  Deportations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ARKANSi^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14.  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1 
the  New  York  Times  carried  an  editorial 
directing  attention  to  the  plight  of  sev- 
eral hundred  Japanese,  who  are  likely 
to  be  deported  under  existing  laws. 
These  Japanese  are  aliens  only  In  a  tech- 
nical sense  and  they  have  proved  their 
loyalty  to  America  in  a  manner  that 
certainly  enUtles  them  to  be  spared  de- 
portation with  those  who  were  not  loyal 
and  who  served  the  enemy  cause  during 
the  war.  The  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  JiTDDl  has  introduced  a  bill, 
H.  R.  6505.  which  would  pennit  the  At- 
torney General  to  suspend  the  deporta- 
tion of  aliens  of  this  type,  those  who  have 
contributed  to  our  war  effort  and  whose 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  cannot  be 
questioned.  In  the  interest  of  simple 
justice,  this  proposed  legislation  should 


receive  prompt  and  favorable  action  by 
the  Congress  and  I  trust  that  we  can 
thereby  prevent  a  threatened  injustice 
to  these  who  have  demonstrated  their 
loyalty  to  our  country. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
appreciation  of  our  people  for  the  no- 
table contribution  of  many  Americans  of 
Japanese  descent.  The  heroism  of  their 
battalions  in  the  Italian  campaign  has 
been  acclaimed.  Many  members  of  the 
families  of  these  men  are  involved  in  the 
deportation  referred  to  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  we  should  act  speedily  to  pro- 
tect the  veterans  against  such  a  tragedy. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  all  men  and  women 
who  have  served  their  country  during 
the  time  of  war  should  have  made  avail- 
able to  them  full  information  in  regard 
to  benefits  provided  for  them  by  their 
Congress,  and.  therefore,  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks.  I  am  inserting  the  sched- 
ule of  veterans'  benefits  as  prepared  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  under  date 
of  March  21.  1946. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  announced 
in  the  schedule,  additional  legislation 
has  been  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  liberalize  the  provisions 
and  benefits  of  Government  life  insur- 
ance held  by  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
I  want  to  urge  all  veterans  to  investi- 
gate if  they  have  dropped  their  insur- 
ance. I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to 
a  bill— H.  R.  4467— introduced  by  me  last 
October  providing  for  terminal-leave  pay 
for  all  GI's.  Such  an  authorization  has 
now  been  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  I  anticipate  that  the 
Senate  will  take  .similar  action  on  both 
of  these  bills. 

During  my  service  in  Congress.  I  have 
cooperated  with  the  service  officers  of 
the  various  veterans'  organizations  in  my 
district,  as  well  as  with  thousands  of 
veterans  who  have  written  me  directly 
In  regard  to  their  disabilities  and  benefits 
provided  by  Congress.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
continue  this  service  for  more  than  30,- 
000  veterans  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Minnesota.  Each  of  the  12 
counties  in  the  district  has  a  county  serv- 
ice oflacer.  who  stands  ready  at  all  times 
to  a.ssist  all  veterans.  The  service  office 
is  located  at  the  county  seat  in  each 
county.  The  Veterans'  AdministraUon 
has  also  established  branch  contact  of- 
fices at  Albert  Lea.  Austin,  Faribault 
Rochester,  and  Winona.  Similar  offices 
may  be  established  in  other  communi- 
ties. 

The  schedule  referred  to  follows: 

vriBUNs'  Bnvxrrrs 
If  you  have  a  son.  husband,  relative,  or 
friend  who  is  a  veteran  save  this  page.    It 
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contains  a  list  of 
services  available. 


Government  benefits  and 


Below  is  a  list  of  benefits  veterans  are  en- 
titled to,  with  most  of  the  stress  on  veterans 


of  World  War  n:  some  benefits  ar«  for  other* 
who  served  in  the  armed  forces. 


Governmental  benefits  and  services  available  for  veterans 


Type  of  benefit 


Basis  ol  eli$;ibility 


Nature  of  benefit 


AdminHoinr  Sfenry 


reiwion  or  comr^nsation  for  dis- 
ability, service-connected. 


rension  for  disability  not  service- 
connected. 


Readjustmpnt  allowance  (unem- 
ployment insurance  under  Sctv- 
icemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1JH4,  as  amended).  Applies  to 
World  W  ar  IJ  only. 

Unemployment  comrensation, 
State. 

I  oan  piaranty.  Applies  to  World 
War  II  only. 


Federal  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion (in  schools,  colleges,  or  in- 
dustry). Applies  to  World 
W  ar  II  only. 


State  vocational  rehabilitation 


Educational  rropram  (provided 
by  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  lft44,  as  amended).  Ap- 
plies to  World  War  U  only. 


Reemployment.     Anlles     to 
World  War  II  only. 

Employment 


ClTil-servk»  preference.  Federal 

(also  provided  by  some  States). 

Hospital   care  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 


Medical  treatment  and  prosthetic 
appliances. 


Domiciliary   care,   Federal   (also 

Erovidtd  by  some  State  soldiers' 
omes). 


National-service  life  insurance 
(veterans  of  World  War  II 
only). 


Pension  or  compensation  for  death 
due  to  service. 


Pension   (or  death  not  due  to 
■ervice. 


Burial  allowance,   Federal   (also 
provided  by  some  States). 


Burial  la  national  cemeteries. 


Burial  flags. 


Headstones  or  grave  markers. 


Disabilities  resulting  from  injuries  or  disease  In- 
curred in  or  app^vated  by  active  service.  Dis- 
charge imder  conditions  other  than  difhonorable. 

?0  days'  active  service  durhiR  World  Wars  I  or  II: 
or.  if  less,  discharged  (or  disability  in  line  of  duty. 
Discharee  imder  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. 

In  active  service  after  Sept.  16,  1&40,  and  prior  to 
termination  of  present  war.  Must  have  had 
to  days"  service;  or.  if  less,  discharge  for  disa- 
bility Incurred  in  service  in  line  of  duty.  Dis- 
charge under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Veterans  must  have  accrued  credits  prior  to  enter- 
ing service.    No  service  requirements. 

In  active  service  on  or  after  Sept.  1«,  1940,  and 
prior  to  termination  of  present  war.  Discharge 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 
^ervice  must  have  been  for  90  days  or  more;  if 
less,  discharge  for  service-Incurred  disability 
required. 

Active  service  on  or  after  Sept.  18, 1940,  and  prior 
to  termination  of  present  war.  Discharge  un- 
der conditions  other  than  dishonorable.  Pen- 
sionable serviof-connecfed  disability  and  need 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  to  overcome  handi- 
cap of  such  disability. 


Need  for  training  to  overcome  vocational  handicap 
due  to  disability.    No  service  requirements. 

In  active  service  on  or  after  Sept.  16, 1?40.  and  prior 
to  termination  of  present  war.  Discharge  under 
condition?  other  than  dishonorable.  Service 
must  have  been  for  90  days  or  more;  if  less,  dis- 
charge for  service-incurred  disability  required. 


i^ervioe  after  May  1 ,  1940.  Discharge  under  honor- 
able condition  .  Apply  for  reemployment  with- 
in 90  days  after  dist-hargc. 

Service  during  a  war  period.  Discharge  under 
additions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Active  service  in  time  of  war  o-  service-connected 
di.>«bility.  Separation  under  honorable  con- 
ditions. 

Service  during  a  period  of  war,  or  a  service-con- 
nected disability  due  to  war  or  peacetime  serv- 
ice, with  discharge  under  conditions  other  than 
di.«honorable.  For  nonservice  conditions  veter- 
an must  certify  inability  to  defray  expense. 

Service -connected  disabilities  requiring  out-patient 
rare  or  prosthetic  appliances.  Prior  authorira- 
tion  required. 

Service  during  period  of  war-  or  service-connected 
di.-iahility  due  to  peacetime  service,  with  dis- 
diarge  under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able. Must  be  so  disabled  as  to  be  unable  to 
earn  a  living  and  without  adequate  means  of 
support. 

National-service  life  Insurance  must  have  been 
secured  during  service  in  armed  forces  after  Oct. 
8.  imo.  Premium  payments  must  be  continued 
after  discharge  and  iiolicy  must  be  converted 
within  the  term  period  to  continue  insurance. 

When  death  while  in  active  service  was  the  result 
of  an  injury  or  disease  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 
When  death  after  discharge  was  caused  by 
service-connected  disability.  Discharge  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

90  days'  service  or  discharge  for  disability  In  Uos 
of  duty  during  World  War  I  or  II.  Dischain 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable.  No 
other  service-connection  re<juirement  for  World 
War  I  veterans.  World  W  ar  II  veterans  must 
al.so  have  bad  at  time  of  death  service-connected 
disability  for  which  pension  would  be  payable  if 
10  {lorornt  or  more  in  degree. 

Service  during  a  period  of  war,  or  dlscharpe  for 
dL«hility  incurred  in  line  of  duty,  or  in  receipt 
of  (tension  for  service-connected  disability.  Dis- 
charge under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Service  during  a  period  of  war.  Peacetime  serv- 
ice oualifles  If  in  destitute  condition  at  time  of 
death.  Honorable  discharge  from  last  period 
of  service  in  all  cases. 

Srr\  ice  during  a  period  of  war,  or  a  complete  en- 
listment, or  discharged  for  disability  incnrred 
in  line  of  duty.  Discharge  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable. 

Last  service  must  have  terminated  honorably .. 


$11.S0  to  $115  a  month,  depending  on  degrees  of 
disability.  World  Wars  I  and  II.  $8.62  to  $86.25 
peacetime  service.  Additional  benefits  tor 
nelpleeaness,  blindness,  lass  of  limbs,  etc. 

ttO  per  month  for  permanent  total  disability.  In- 
dcaaed  to  100  after  continumis  receipt  for  10 
years,  or  age  65.    Income" 


Compensation,  $30  per  week,  less  any  wages  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  $S.  3  weeks'  benefit  lor  each 
month  of  first  90  days'  service;  4  weeks  per 
month  thereafter.  Maximum  number  of  weeks, 
52.  Self-employed  veteran  entitle<l  to  dlfler- 
ence  between  net  earnings  and  $100  per  month. 

Credits  preserved  and  available  after  discbarge. 
Can  be  used  prior  to  use  of  rights  under  read- 
justment allowance. 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  guarantee 
up  to  60  percent  of  a  loan  for  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  homes,  farms,  or  business  property, 
or  (arm  or  business  equipment.  Maximum 
guaranty,  $4,000  real-estste  loans;  $2,000  non- 
real-estate  loans. 

Vocational  training  or  .school  expenses  paid.  Sub- 
sistence allowance  $65  monthly  if  without  de- 
rendojt.  $90  monthly  with  dependent  or  de- 
pendents; minimum  payment  of  allowance. 
plus  any  pension  or  other  benefit.  $105  monthly 
if  without  dependent,  $115  monthly  if  with 
depmdent.  plus  for  additional  dependents;  $10 
lor  1  child  and  $7  additional  for  each  additional 
child,  $15  for  a  dependent  parent. 

Tnition.  books,  tools  for  training,  treatment. 
appliances,  maintenance  under  varying  circum- 
stances, by  State  Federal  funds. 

rducatlon  or  training  for  period  of  1  year  plus  time 
in  active  service  after  Sept.  15,  lS4fl,  and  prior 
to  termination  of  World  War  11.  Total  period 
rot  to  exceed  4  years'  educational  exjienses  up  to 
$.'■00  yearly  paid  to  educational  or  training  insti- 
tution.- Monthly  subsistence  allowance  J66,  if 
without  dependent,  J9(i  with  dependents. 

Entitled  to  reemployment  under  terms  of  Selec- 
tive Training  and  Service  Act,  of  1940.  as  amend- 
ed, if  prescribed  conditions  are  met. 

Vocational  guidance  and  placement  by  veterrns 
employment  representative  in  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  offices. 

Extra  credit  points  and  preference  allowed  under 
certain  conditions. 

Complete  hospital  care  In  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital,  including  transportation. 
Emergency  care  elsewhere  may  be  authorized 
by  Veterans'  Administration  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  Prosthetic  appliances  sup- 
t>lied  under  certain  conditions. 

Out-patient  treatment  by  designated  physician 
including  necessary  medication.  Prosthetic  ap- 
pliances provided  through  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Full  care.  Including  medical  treatment  in  Veter- 
ans' Administration  home. 


Death  benefits  payable  under  monthly  plan  as 
selected.  Waiver  of  premiums  during  continu- 
ous total  disability  (commencing  before  in- 
sured's 60th  birthday)  which  continues  6  or 
more  consecutive  months. 

Widow  receives  $50  per  month  with  additional 
amounts  for  minor  children.  Total  limited  to 
$100.  Dependent  mother  or  father,  $45  per 
month;  dependent  mother  and  father,  each  $25 
per  month,  (.\bove  rates  (or  Work!  Wars  I 
and  II.    Lower  rates  for  peacetime  service.) 

Widow  will  receive  $35  per  month  with  additional 
amount  for  each  minor  child.  Total  limited 
to  $74.  Income  limitations.  No  benefit  (or 
parents. 


Maximum  allowance  of  $100  for  cost  of  burial  and 
funeral  expenses  and  transportation  of  the  body. 


Burial  in  national  cemetery.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances may  also  Include  wife,  widow,  or 
children. 

American  flag  to  drape  casket  and  to  be  presented 
to  next  of  kin  after  burial. 


Uniform  type  of  headstone  or  grave  marker  fur 
nisbed  free,  delivered  to  nearest  railroad  station. 


Veterans'  Administration  office 
having  Jariidletloa  over  place  of 
restdenoa. 

Da 


Veterans'  A  dm  In  Lst  rat  ion  throuch 
State  imemploymeat  compeasa- 
tloa  agency. 


State  nnemploymoit  eompensa- 
tion  agency. 

Veterans'  Administration  oflSce 
having  Jurtsdictkn  over  place  of 
residence. 


DOl 


Etate  Tooational  rehabiUtatioa  di- 
vision State  capital  city. 

Veterans'  AdmlnlstratioB  oitfS 
having  Jurisdiction  orar  pkes 
of  residence. 


lieemplorment  committeeman  or 
local  selective-service  board. 


Local  V 
office. 


B.  Employment  Service 


U.  S.  Ciril  Service  Commiaioa 
regional  oUice.  (InfomMtioo  at 
local  post  office.) 

Nearest  Veterans'  Admlnistratioa 
hospital.  (Authoritatlon  for  ad- 
mission sboold  be  secured  before 
patient  goes  to  hospital.  Vet- 
eran's physician  can  arrange  by 
telephone  in  emergencies.) 

Veterans'  Administration  oflBoe 
having  Jurisdiction  over  place  of 
residence. 

Do. 


Director  of  Insurance,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Veterans'  Administration  having 
Jurisdiction  over  place  of  nn- 
denoe. 


Do. 


Veteraaar    AdministnUM 
taavinc   JnriMlieUaa  ottr 
cf  resneiMa. 


Superintendent  of  neatest 
cemetery. 


Veterans'  Adminbtratiee  or  coun- 
ty seat  post  ofltce. 


Quartermaster    QmmL    V.    S. 
Army.   Wasbliiitoa  »,  D.  O. 


Office  of  Assistant  Administrator  for  Leg:Uation,  Veterans'  Administration,  Mar.  21, 1946. 
full  information  available  at  your  nearest  Veterans'  Administration  «Aes  at  MiaBespoUs,  Minn.,  or  the  county  service  officer  in  your  county. 
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Fascism  and  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Propaganda  Activities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  In- 
tended to  ignore  House  Report  2233  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Propaganda  Activities. 

The  editorial  on  the  report  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  June  16.  is, 
however,  so  pointed,  that  I  feel  It  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Recosd.  The  editorial 
is  headed  very  simply  Fascism  and  points 
out  the  failure  of  the  committee  to  treat 
Army  Talk  64  as  the  fair  and  proper 
warning  against  fascism  which  it  was. 

The  committee's  report  will  be  shock- 
ing to  f£dr-minded  Americans. 

It  is  filled  with  anti-Semitic  Innuen- 
does, with  derogatory  remarks  about 
American  citizens  who  happen  to  belong 
to  some  racial  or  religious  minority.  It 
Is  filled  with  wholly  gratuitous  editorial 
comment  which  has  no  place  in  the  fac- 
tual report  of  an  impartial  Investigating 
committee. 

OPPOSED  TO  ALL  ISMS 

I  want  to  make  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  not  criticizing  the  small  por- 
tion of  the  report  actually  devoted  to  the 
factual  investigation  of  alleged  sub- 
ver^ve  activities  in  the  United  States  by 
revolutionary  communists. 

I  have,  in  fact,  repeatedly  stated  on 
this  floor,  and  repeat  again.  I  demand 
only  that  all  un-American  activities  and 
subversive  organizations  should  be  In- 
vestigated. Furthermore.  I  have  repeat- 
edly stated,  and  repeat  again.  I  am  just 
as  much  opposed  to  communism  as  I  am 
to  fascism  or  any  other  ism  except  Amer- 
icanism. 

I  hope  I  can  obtain  information  as  to 
the  name  of  the  actual  perpetrator  of 
this  lopsided  document  they  call  a  re- 
port. I  should  like  also  to  know  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  seen  It,  read  it,  and  approved  It; 
.  It  Is  highly  noticeable  that  the  report  is 
not  signed. 

cwncizis  LACK  or  oBjienvrrT 
I  do  criticize  the  complete  lack  of  ob- 
jectivity in  the  report;  the  strained  ef- 
fort to  extend  the  smear  of  Conmiunist 
activities  to  every  liberal  and  progressive 
Individual  or  organization  in  the  United 
States:  the  astounding  one-sidedness  of 
the  committee's  investigations;  the  naive 
declaration  that  fascism  and  commun- 
ism are  similar;  and  the  amazing  state- 
ment that — 

Any  organization  which  advocates  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Fascist  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  will  be  Investi- 
gated by  the  committee  upon  receipt  of  In- 
formation that  such  an  organization  exists. 

I  criticize  the  effort  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  free  speech  self -exposed  in 
the  strange  section  on  radio  broadcasts. 

FACT    SHEET    DID    NOT    RSCOMMXND    COM1CTJN1SK 

But,  most  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  resent 
and  criticize  the  effort  of  the  report  to 


label  as  Communist  the  Army's  Pact 
Sheet  64,  and  to  say  that  it  "actually 
recommended  the  Soviet  form  of  govern- 
ment." 

This  is  sheer  distortion  of  an  admira- 
ble dissection  of  fascism.  It  is  unjust  to 
the  War  Department. 

Clearly  stated  In  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  Fact  Sheet  is  the  keynote  of  the 
entire  talk: 

We  can  best  combat  It  (fascism)  by  mak- 
ing our  democracy  work. 

The  same  statement  could  be  made  as 
to  combatting  communism. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  alternative  for  all  loyal 
Americans  to  communism  is  not  fascism 
but  Americanism. 

American  democracy,  under  our  writ- 
ten Constitution,  has  worked  for  almost 
two  centuries,  and  It  will  continue  to 
work  as  long  as  Americans  have  faith  in 
their  own  form  of  government  and  will 
fight  for  American  liberties  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

We  can  best  combat  fascism,  commu- 
nism, and  every  other  ism  by  making  our 
own  democracy  work  better  and  better. 
We  cannot  do  it  by  labeling  every  Ameri- 
can who  believes  in  that  democracy  a 
"pink"  or  a  fellow  traveler. 

There  follows  the  text  of  the  editorial 
already  referred  to: 

FASCISM 

It  is  entirely  In  character  for  the  House  Un- 
Amertcan  Activities  Committee  to  damn 
as  "Red  poison"  any  effort  to  explain  the 
nature  of  fascism.  In  March  1945  when  the 
war  was  at  its  height,  the  War  Department 
Information  and  Education  Division  pub- 
lished Army  Talk  64,  an  orientation  fact 
sheet  entitled  "Fascism,"  designed  to  further 
understanding  by  troops  of  the  nature  of 
the  enemy  we  were  fighting.  The  fact'  sheet 
was  so  brash  as  to  suggest  that  there  were 
persons  of  Fascist  mentality  in  America  and 
to  give  a  few  criteria  by  which  they  could 
be  recognized.  The  outcry  by  the  Wood- 
Rankin  committee  was  loud  and  anguished. 
The  culmination  of  this  outcry  is  to  be  read 
In  the  committee's  annual  report,  which 
takes  parts  of  the  fact  sheet  completely  out 
of  context  and  deliberately  misconstrues 
them. 

Over  what  is  the  committee  so  Incensed? 
Over  the  statement  that  "In  the  United 
States  native  Fascists  have  often  been  anti- 
Catholic,  anti-Jew,  antl-Necro,  antllabor. 
antlforelgn  born."  This  Is  used  by  the  com- 
mittee as  Justification  for  the  ridiculous 
charge  that  "If  a  person  is  anti- American,  or 
antl-GentUe,  or  antiwhlte  man.  under  the 
Army  teachings  he  Is  quite  all  right."  Much 
of  the  report  is  concerned  with  suDolemen- 
tary  material  at  the  end  of  the  Army  Talk 
which  Is  entirely  divorced  from  the  main 
theme.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  we  were  allied 
with  Russia  during  the  war,  the  committee 
says  that  since  the  orlentetion  sheet  did  not 
condemn  Russia  in  explaining  the  differ- 
ences between  fascism  and  communism,  here 
Is  evidence  that  communism  is  favored.  It 
adds  that  "It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  brand 
of  democracy  referred  to  •  •  •  is  quite 
different  from  the  western  democracy  cher- 
ished by  true  Americans." 

What  the  committee  did  not  include  In 
Its  report,  and  doubtless  would  have  been 
embarrassed  to  mention,  was  the  real  meat 
of  the  fact  sheet.  After  a  descrtption  of  how 
fascism  came  to  power  under  the  Axis  and 
referring  to  certain  Fascist  groups  indicted 
In  this  country,  the  Army  Talk  continues: 

"A  Fascist  attempt  to  gain  power  in  Amer- 
ica would  not  use  the  exact  Hitler  pattern 
It  would  work  under  the  guise  of  'super- 


patriotism'  and  'super-Americanism'  •  •  •. 
Pitting  of  religious,  racial,  and  economic 
groups  against  one  another  in  order  to  break 
down  national  unity  is  a  device  of  the  'di- 
vide and  conquer'  technique  used  by  Hitler. 
•  •  •  Fascists  deny  the  need  for  inter- 
national cooperation.  •  •  •  Many  Fas- 
cists make  the  spurious  claim  that  the  world 
has  but  two  choices — either  fascism  or  com- 
munism, and  they  label  as  'Communist' 
everyone  who  refuses  to  support  them,  fiy 
attacking  our  free  enterprise,  capitalist  de- 
mocracy, and  by  denying  the  effectiveness  of 
our  way  of  life  they  hope  to  trap  many 
people.  •  •  •  The  only  way  to  prevent 
fascism  from  getting  a  hold  In  America  Is 
by  making  our  democracy  work  and  by  ac- 
tively cooperating  to  preserve  world  peace 
and  security.  •  •  •  The  Fascist  dec- 
trine  of  hate  fulfills  a  triple  mission.  By 
creating  disunity  it  weakens  democracy.  By 
getting  men  to  hate  rather  than  think  It 
prevents  men  from  seeking  the  real  cause 
and  a  democratic  solution  to  the  problem. 
By  fake  promises  of  Jobs  and  security,  fas- 
cism then  tries  to  lure  men  to  its  program 
as  the  way  out  of  Insecurity.  •  •  •  Fas- 
cism thrives  on  Indifference  and  Ignorance. 
It  makes  headway  when  people  are  apath;tio 
or  cynical  about  their  government — when 
they  think  of  It  as  something  far  removed 
from  them  and  beyond  their  personal  con- 
cern." 

If  that  Is  considered  subversive.  It  doesn't 
take  much  Imagination  to  know  what  sort 
of  "democracy"  the  Wood-Rankin  committee 
would  like  to  have  In  America. 


Good  Labels  for  Bad  Bills 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVB8 

Thursday.  June  6. 1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  Pathfinder  magazine  of  June 

GOOD   LABELS   FOR  BAD  BILLS 

(By  Wheeler  McMlllen) 
How  is  the  citizen  to  Judge  the  merit  of 
bills  before  Congress? 

Here  is  a  bill  that  proposes  medical  care 
for  everybody;  one  Is  offered  to  support  better 
educational  faculties  for  areas  where  better 
schools  are  desirable;  another  bUl  plans  to 
relieve  practically  everyone  from  saving  for 
his  old  age. 

Are  you  against  the  Idea  that  everyone 
shall  have  medical  care?  Is  there  anyone 
who  does  not  favor  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion for  every  youngster?  Wouldn't  it  be 
nice  if  everyone  could  count  on  a  secure 
and  comfortable  old  age? 

Certainly  no  reasonable  person  can  oppose 
such  purposes.  Should  everyone,  therefore 
be  in  favor  of  whatever  bUls  that  are  intro- 
duced to  accomplish  them? 

Without  arguing  the  merit  of  particular 
bills,  let's  look  at  a  fundamental  principle 
that  applies  to  some  such  proposals. 

Two  ideas  of  Government  sharply  oppose 
each  other  in  today's  world.  This  is  nothing 
new.  The  same  two  ideas  have  been  in  con- 
flict for  centuries.  The  titanic  struggle  never 
ends.  That  is  why  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty." 

Our  forefathers  called  one  of  these  ideas 
tyranny,  it  has  been  called  totalitarianism,, 
autocracy,  dictatorship,  absolutism,  and 
other  things.  The  philosopher's  name  for  it 
isstatism.  It  says  the  state,  or  government, 
shall  be  superior  in  power  to  the  individual. 
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and  shall  be  conceded  to  be  superior  in  wis- 
dom. 

Whatever  the  name,  the  Idea  remains  the 
same.  The  result  comes  to  the  same  point. 
Government  becomes  the  master  of  the  In- 
dividual, rather  than  his  servant. 

Opposed  to  statism  is  freedom,  individual 
liberty.  Here  stands  the  idea  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  merely  the  servant  of  the  citizen, 
that  it  has  no  powers  except  those  which 
come  from  the  f>eople,  and  no  wisdom  except 
the  wisdom  of  such  men  as  the  people  hire 
to  conduct  their  affairs. 

The  services  which  Government  may  per- 
form are  many.  Government  defends  the 
people  against  aggression  from  without  and 
against  aggression  from  their  fellow-citizens 
within.  It  carries  the  mail,  charts  the  har- 
bors, predicts  the  weather,  and  maintains  the 
national  parks,  for  examples.  Government 
thus  serves  as  a  sort  of  national  cooperative 
to  do  things  which  individual  interest  would 
not  freely  attempt. 

New  services  are  constantly  being  pro- 
posed. They  seem  so  desirable  that  gen- 
erous-hearted citizens  rally  to  their  support. 

Yet,  very  often  the  accomplishment  of 
these  fine  purposes  by  law  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  giving  Government  new  power 
over  the  actions  of  the  citizen. 

Sometimes  such  meastu-es  are  offered  not, 
as  they  are  labelled,  to  help  the  less  for- 
tunate, but  actually  for  the  prime  purpose 
of  increasing  the  powers  of  Government. 

The  citizen  may  then  well  ask  himself  a 
basic  question.  Which  does  he  think  mors 
Important?  The  preservation,  unimpaired, 
of  the  principle  of  individual  freedom?  Or, 
to  take  chance  that  some  desirable  social 
objective  will  be  hurried  up? 

He  may  want  to  keep  In  mind  that  under 
the  American  system  of  individual  freedom 
more  people  have  attained  good  education 
and  good  medical  care,  and  more  have  been 
able  to  provide  for  their  own  old  age  than 
any  other  people  have  ever  done  anywhere 
under  any  system  of  statism.  What  reason 
Is  there  to  suppose  that,  if  left  completely 
free,  Americans  cannot  In  a  few  more  dec- 
ades produce  enough  wealth  to  bring  every- 
body up  to  or  well  above  present  standards? 

One  standard  for  Judgment  Is  whether  a 
bill  proposes  to  clip  any  citizen's  liberty.  If 
it  does,  the  bill  probably  is  bad. 


Some  Folks  Like  the  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
three  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
people  In  my  district,  all  of  whom  urge 
the  extension  of  price  control  and  the 
defeat  of  all  crippling  amendments: 

Chicago.  III.,  April  28. 1948. 
Hon.  William  A.  Rowan, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dcab  Sib:  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  my 
immediate  family  of  eight  sisters  and  broth- 
ers, six  of  them  married,  and  my  parents, 
and  my  own  family.  We  ask  that  you  vote 
against  any  legislation  weakening  or  crip- 
pling the  OPA.  Please  listen  to  the  people 
who  will  be  snowed  under  by  the  resulting 
Inflation  if  the  OPA's  effectiveness  is  re- 
duced. 

Did  you  see  what  happened  to  the  prices  of 
cltnjs  fruits  last  winter  when  the  OPA  re- 
moved the  ceUing  prices?     Why,  overnight 


oranges  increased  30  cents  in  cost  per  doaen 
to  the  consumer;  then  fortunately  the  cell- 
ing was  put  back  on. 

I  know  that  the  plant  where  I  work,  which 
makes  shoe  soling,  would  Jump  the  selling 
price  50  percent  and  still  operate  at  capacity 
as  it  is  now  under  ceUing  MPR's.  A  higher 
price  couldn't  and  wouldn't  increase  our 
output.  We're  operating  at  full  capacity  now 
as  is  every  single  rubber  plant  In  the  country. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  S.  Fbeeman. 


Chicago,  III.,  April  28,  1946. 
Hon.  William  Rowan, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Rowan:  As  my  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  and  that  of  my  family  you 
have  a  right  to  know  what  we  think  about 
OPA. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written  to 
a  Representative  regarding  any  pending  leg- 
islation. However,  after  witnessing  the 
shameful,  thoughtless  exhibition  of  mob 
psychology  displayed  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  other  day  when  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Representatives  allowed  themselves 
to  be  stampeded  into  wrecking  the  future  of 
the  OPA  by  a  relatively  small  group  of  selfish 
and  vicious  men,  then  It  is  high  time  that 
more  of  us  citizens  express  our  view  In  this 
matter. 

Please  understand  that  there  is  nothing 
personal  intended  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ments— I  realize  that  you  were  among  the 
few  who  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to 
exert  your  Influence  in  favor  of  the  majority 
of  your  constituents.  However,  I  believe 
there  are  some  issues,  such  as  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  extension  of  the  OPA, 
which  so  closely  affect  the  future  and  wel- 
fare of  all  of  us  that  they  should  be  above 
party  politics.  Surely  this  belief  is  not  too 
naive,  even  in  present  times.  Obviously, 
also,  the  people  to  whom  to  express  these 
thoughts  are  those  who  have  been  given  the 
power  to  properly  and  adequately  administer 
the  future  of  the  Nation. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  an  educated  econ- 
omist nor  even  a  very  bright  individual  to 
foresee  what  will  happen  to  commodity  prices, 
rents,  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  If  the  pow- 
ers of  OPA  are  not  extended  unhampered  for 
at  least  another  year. 

I  am  In  favor  of  private  enterprise  and  In- 
dividual initiative,  but  when  the  selfish  ac- 
tion of  a  few  people  Is  allowed  to  affect  my 
standard  of  living  and  my  pocketbook  ad- 
versely in  the  name  of  either  politics  or 
personal  profit,  I  object. 

And  I  shall  continue  to  object  by  every 
means  at  my  disposal,  now  and  at  election 
time. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
OPA  thus  far,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  continue  to  exercise  your  authority  to  see 
that  the  powers  of  the  OPA  are  extended  \m- 
hampered  for  at  least  another  year. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Cabl  B.  Williams. 

BtrrLXB  Spxcialtt  Co., 
Chicago.  III..  April  25,  1948. 
Hon.  William  A.  Rowan, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sib:  We  urge  you  to  do  your  utmost 
in  preventing  passage  of  crippling  amend- 
ments to  the  Price  Control  Act. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  furniture 
since  1930  and  hope  and  expect  to  be  manu- 
facturing fumlttire  for  the  next  hundred 
years.  To  this  end  we  definitely  go  on  record 
as  opposing  any  tjrpe  of  legislation  that  will 
defeat  us  in  our  purpose.  We  are  a  typical 
small  American  manufacturer  and  what  de- 
feats us,  we  believe,  will  defeat  our  national 
economy.  We  firmly  beUeve  the  prc^Hised 
amendments  to  the  Price  Control  Act  will 


have  the  effect  of  creating  run-away  inflation 
and  a  serious  dislocation  of  Industry  and 
thereby  put  us  out  ot  business. 

As  one  of  our  representatives,  it  is  in  your 
power  to  prevent  this. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BUTLZB  SFBCIALTT  CC, 

Habbt  Bebcman, 

President. 


Tributes  to  Saalt  Ste.  Marie  Hif  b  School 
Cboir  and  Swing  Band 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  my  radio 
broadcast  recently  put  on  the  air  over 
Stations  WSOO,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.; 
WMAM,  Marinette,  Wis.;  and  WDBC, 
Escanaba,  Mich.: 

Mr.  Bbaolet.  Things  are  a  lot  more  calm 
and  peaceful  with  me  this  week  end  than 
they  were  not  so  long  ago  in  Washington. 
However,  the  privilege  and  the  extreme  pleas- 
ure that  I  enjoyed,  as  yotir  Congressman,  in 
doing  my  small  bit  to  make  the  Washington 
arrangements  for  and  to  help  entertain  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  High  School  Choir  and  Swing 
Band — and  their  accompan3rlng  chaperons — 
is  a  treasured  memory  that  will  remain  with 
me  always.  Without  hesitation,  I  say  that 
never  before  have  I  ever  seen  a  group  of  140 
young  people  who  behaved  themselves  so 
excellently;  who  were  so  easy  to  direct  and 
manage  In  their  extensive  tours  of  the  Dis- 
trict; nor  have  I  ever  been  privileged  to  hear 
a  more  magnificent  series  of  performances 
wherever  they  went.  They  certainly  sold 
themselves  to  everyone  in  Washington  with 
whom  they  came  In  contact.  The  people  of 
the  Soo,  who  by  their  most  generous  personal 
contributions  and  by  the  contributions  from 
the  various  labor  unions,  veteran  organiza- 
tions, and  civic  organizations  who  made  this 
trip  possible,  can  rest  assured  that  theirs  was 
a  most  wise  Investment  for  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  choir  and  band  showed  their  sin- 
cere appreciation  in  the  superb  quality  of 
their  public  performances.  Tou  do  not  have 
to  take  my  word  for  it.  I  am  going  to  have 
others  Join  me  on  this  program  to  tell  you 
their  Impressions. 

After  the  group  arrived  Friday  morning, 
each  carrying  his  own  choir  gown,  they  put 
them  In  a  special  Army  truck  waiting  at  the 
entrance  of  Union  Station.  Then  boarding 
busses  we  went  up  town  for  breaicfast  and 
thence  immediately  to  the  FBI,  where  each 
was  greeted  personally  on  his  bus  by  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  FBI,  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Nichols,  who  is  from  our  own  State  of  Mich- 
igan, and  then  the  entire  group  passed 
through  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  office  and  each 
met  him  in  person.  Now  I  am  going  to  call 
Mr.  Hoover  on  the  phone  and  let  him  tell 
you  personally  his  impression  of  this  splen- 
did group  of  yoimg  people  from  the  Soo. 

Mr.  J.  EooAB  HoovzB.  Fred,  we  all  enjoyed 
those  young  folk  immensely.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  them  as  I  shook  their 
hands  in  my  office.  Then,  their  broadcast 
from  Mount  Alto  Hospital  Saturday  morn- 
ing was  most  inspiring.  I  am  sure  that  the 
boys  and  girls  In  the  choir  and  band  will  not 
cause  us  any  trouble.  I  think  the  Sault 
Ste.  Bfarie  High  School  is  to  be  coi;nmended 
for  the  splendid  manner  In  which  lU  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged  to  keep  its  yoxmf 
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people's  minds  occupied  by  luch  worth-while 
activities. 

B*r.  EnADLET.  Myself  and  Mr.  Thomas  went 
ahead  to  the  Pentagon  to  supervise  arrange- 
ments for  the  concert  which  started  promptly 
on  time  at  noon.  After  an  all-night  train 
ride  which  showed  plainly  on  their  faces, 
nevertheless  the  choir  gave  us  a  most  beau- 
tiful concert  that  by  Its  applause  was  wel- 
comed most  generoxosly  by  approximately 
20.003  people  who  crowded  Into  the  court  of 
the  Pentagon,  which  is  a  tremendous  build- 
ing. This  was  the  first  high-school  choir 
to  be  Invited  to  sing  in  the  Pentagon  and 
the  first  choir  to  have  been  greeted  person- 
ally by  General  Elsenhower.  Now.  as  I  sit 
In  the  studio  I  am  going  to  call  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  K.  Younjr,  Commandant  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Military  District,  and  ask 
him  In  a  few  words  to  give  na  his  impres- 
sion of  the  concert  In  the  Pentagon.  Jiist 
a  minute  now. 

Gen.  RoBSBT  N.  Young.  War  Department 
employees  in  the  Pentagon,  which  included 
General  Eisenhower,  are  most  grateful  for 
the  splendid  recital  given  last  Friday  by  the 
Bault  8te.  Marie.  Mich..  High  School  choir 
and  band  In  the  center  court  of  the  Pen- 
tagon,   "nuink  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Braolet.  Wc  have  been  to'.d  that  be- 
cause he  bad  a  very  important  staff  meeting 
In  progress  that  General  Eisenhower  could 
-  be  with  us  for  only  1  minute.  However, 
when  the  cho!r  sang  the  general's  favorite 
tune.  Jlngle.  Jangle.  Jingle,  as  he  was  coming 
down  the  steps  he  stayed  with  us  much 
longer  than  our  previously  looked-forward- 
to  1  minute.  H*re  Is  the  choir  and  here  Is 
General  Elsenhovrer. 

(Choir's  rendition  of  Jingle,  Jangle. 
Jingle.) 

Gen.  DwicHT  D.  Eistmhowtr.  Mr.  Thomas 
and  members  of  the  Soo  Choir,  this  visit  of 
yours  to  Washington  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  War 
Department  to  a  very  famous  war  organiza- 
tion. Every  soldier  knows  that  the  one  real 
weapon  that  wins  wars  Is  a  unified  public 
opinion.  The  undivided  support  of  every 
Individual  that  makes  up  a  Nation  is  a  thing 
that  wins  victories:  It  produces  the  weapons: 
It  supports  the  war  financially.  It  even  pro- 
duces the  morale  of  the  fighting  forces. 
This  organlaatlon.  by  devoting  Its  time  and 
Its  obvious  talents  to  keeping  up  that  morale 
during  the  pertod  of  the  war  has  rendered 
a  service  that  the  United  States  cannot  af- 
ford to  forget.  Least  of  all  will  this  gather- 
ing, representing  the  War  Department  of 
the  United  States,  ever  forget  it.  I  thank 
Mr.  Thomas  and  each  member  of  his  choir 
not  only  for  that  war  service  but  for  their 
very  fine  entertainment. 

Mr.  Braolet.  Our  full  program  In  the  Pen- 
tagon   was  slightly   delayed    when    we   dis- 
covered to  our  amazement  that  one-half  of 
our  band  instruments  were  left  at  the  depot 
but  thev  finally  arrived  and  the  crowd  stood 
by  while  we  were  all  given  lunch  through 
the   courtesy   of   the   Army— arul   then    the 
band  played  before  we  left  that  point  and 
they  did  a  mighty  fine  Job.    That  afternoon 
there  was  a  brief  sightseeing  trtp  and  then 
J«w    got    the    group    into    their    hotel— the 
/'^Innapoli.s — In  time  to  erlve  them  a  brief  rest 
before  dinner.    After  dinner  our  fleet  of  five 
busses  were  led  by  motorcycle  police  escort 
that  really  gave  the  boys  and  girls  a  thrtU 
when  they  took  them  the  11  miles  from  the 
hotel  to  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  In 
Bethesda.  Md.,  In  Just  15  minutes.     There 
they  did  a  beautiful  Job  entertaining   the 
stair  and  patients  and  now  I  am  going  to  ask 
Capt.  Robert  E.  Duncan,  commanding  officer 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital,  to  give 
us  his  Impression  of  theii   performance. 

Capt.  ROBZXT  E.  DUNCAM.  Mr.  Beaolzt.  I 
am  very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent program  given  by  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  choir  and  band.  Hundreds  of  pa- 
rents iu  this  hospital — many  of  them  battle 


Cisualtles — were  Inspired  and  thrilled  by 
these  fresh,  young,  and  well-trained  voices 
and  the  excellent  music  of  the  fine  young 
band.  The  piatients  were  unanimous  in  their 
praise  and  appreciation.  We  are  deeply  In- 
debted to  you  Congressman  Bbadltt,  and  to 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  bringing  this  delightful  concert  to 
our  hospital. 

Mr.  Braolet.  Then  we  had  a  quick  trip 
across  the  city  to  the  Un.ted  States  Army 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  where  the  group  again 
ga\e  a  splendid  entertainment  to  the  staff 
and  a  great  many  wounded  \'eterans  in  wheel 
chairs  and  even  on  stretchers.  If  you  think 
they  didn't  enjoy  it.  listen  to  this: 

(Whistles  and  applause  from  Walter  Reed 
Hospital.) 

Then  the  group  were  taken  to  Griffith 
SUdium  where  the  Washington  Senators 
were  playing  the  Chicago  White  Sox.  For 
most  of  the  group  they  were  to  see  their 
first  major-league  ball  game  and  for  every 
one  In  the  party  It  was  their  first  night  game. 
Unfortunately,  we  were  15  minutes  late  and. 
therefore,  missed  a  prearranged  schedule  to 
aing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  but  we  were 
welcomed  most  cordially  over  the  loud 
speaker  system  by  the  ball-park  manage- 
ment. Our  old  friend  from  the  Detroit 
Tigers,  "Bobo  "  Newsom,  had  Just  returned 
to  Washington  for  the  fourth  time  and 
pitched  a  beautiful  game  limiting  the  White 
Sox  to  two  hits  and  Washington  winning 
three  to  two.  It  was  a  tired  group  that  re- 
tiirned  to  their  rooms  in  the  Annapolis  Hotel 
that  night.  Saturday  was  destined  to  be  an- 
other busy,  yet  happy,  day.  We  arrived  at 
the  Mount  Alto  Veterans  Hospital  here  In 
Washingtrn  at  9  in  the  morning,  which 
hospital  has  about  350  veteran  patients  of 
which  90  percent  are  bedridden.  Mr.  John 
T.  Marshall,  chief  of  special  services  at  that 
hospital  will  now  give  you  his  Impression  of 
this  group: 

Mr.  John  T.  Marshall.  The  music  and 
singing  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  High 
School  Choir  and  Orchestra  was  by  far  the 
best  entertainment  of  its  kind  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  present  to  the  patients  of 
Mount  Alto  Hospital  and  I  might  add,  su- 
perior to  any  presented  to  Army  camps  where 
I  served  as  special  service  officer  during  the 
war.  You  will  long  be  remembered  and 
praised.  Congressman  Eradlet,  by  the  pa- 
tients and  staff  of  the  l^ount  Alto  Hospital 
here  In  Washington,  D.  C,  for  your  efforts 
in  making  arrangements  for  this  program; 
as  well  as  Mr.  Earl  Thomas  and  his  cowork- 
ers In  presenting  this  fine  concert.  We  ex- 
pect to  play  the  transcription  made  of  the 
choir  to  each  new  group  of  patients  for  many 
months  to  come. 

Mr.  Br.u)let.  At  Mount  Alto  Veterans  Hos- 
pital photographers  photographed  this  group 
In  sound  and  color  to  be  used  later  In  a  pic- 
ture to  be  released  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration entitled  'The  Veterans  Report  to  the 
Nation,  Series  No.  3."  This  picture  will  be 
released  In  August  or  September  and  will  be 
shown  In  your  local  theaters.  Mr.  Joseph 
Yovin  of  the  publicity  department  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  directed  this  pic- 
ture and  I  will  now  ask  him  to  give  you  his 
impression  of  the  choir  and  band. 

Mr.  Joseph  Yotin.  Hello,  Fred.  I  certainly 
enjoyed  directing  the  motion  picture  short 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Just  made  of 
the  Soo  High  School  Choir  and  Band.  I  have 
worked  with  the  Roxy  Theater  Chorus  and 
the  Russian  Chorus  and  I  tell  you  this  Soo 
Choir  really  gave  me  a  thrill.  You  deser\-e  a 
lot  of  credit  in  bringing  them  to  Washington 
to  entertain  the  veterans.  They  loved  the 
shows  you  put  on  and  sxire  appreciated  hear- 
ing the  kids. 

Mr.  Braolet.  Then  at  10:30  we  went  down 
to  the  Recreation  Auditorium  for  a  rehearsal 
fcTour  broadcast  which  went  on  the  air  over 
WWDC  and  the  Atlantic  Network  at  11:30. 
For  our  broadcast  we  were  directed  by  Mr  Ira 
Walsh,  Program  Director  of  WWDC.  who  tot 


a  period  of  4  years  has  written  and  directed 
the  famous  radio  program  "America  I  Henr 
You  Singing,"  which  was  placed  on  a  coast  to 
coast  hook  up  over  189  stations.  I  want  to 
ask  Mr.  Walsh  to  tell  you  how  he  liked  di- 
recting our  Soo  Choir  and  Band. 

Mr.  liiA  Walsh.  Fred,  It  was  a  great  treat 
tc  work  with  these  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Choir  and,  especially,  their 
extremely  competent  and  personable  direc- 
tor. Earl  Thomas.  I  feel  that  Michigan  has 
done  three  things  to  publicize  Itself  national- 
ly here  and  In  the  Nation's  Capital:  No.  1  is 
the  Detroit  Tigers  winning  the  world's  base- 
ball championship:  2,  the  University  of 
Mlchfg.in  coming  up  with  Its  usual  great 
intercollegiate  football  team:  3,  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Choir  which  electrified  the  Na- 
tion's C^i[-Hal  with  its  exceptional  perform- 
ances last  week-end,  proving  Itself  the  out- 
standing high  school  choral  group  In  th^ 
country:  and  the  other  sure  bet  to  kee;) 
Michigan's  name  In  front  of  the  Nation  and 
the  Nation's  Capital  Is  to  bring  back  th* 
Sau!t  Ste.  Marie  Choir  and  Band  again  next 
year. 

Mr.  Bradlet.  Saturday  afternoon  was  given 
over  to  a  sightseeing  trip  which  took  in  th^; 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  Mount 
Vernon  and  the  National  Airport— amonjj 
many  other  Interesting  places.  Saturday 
night  we  all  went  on  a  moonlight  boat  trip 
down  the  Potomac  and  on  Sunday  morning 
the  group  sang  three  numbers  in  the  famous 
Foundry  Methodist  Church  In  the  heart  of 
Embassy  Row  on  Sixteenth  Street  In  Wash- 
ington. This  famous  old  church  was 
founded  In  .815  and  we  were  there  at  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris  who 
is  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  and  has  been 
pastor  of  the  church  for  many  years.  Dr 
Harris  will  you  please  tell  my  audience  what 
■you  think  of  our  choir. 

Dr.  Preeerick  Brown  Harris.  That  high- 
school  choir  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  a  grand, 
group.  As  I  told  an  audience  of  1,200  when 
they  sang  for  us  at  Foundry  Church  last 
Sunday  morning,  they  are  an  Inspiring  ex- 
ample of  young  America  at  Its  best.  Their 
entrance  In  the  processional— with  their 
lovely  surplices— was  thrilling.  Their  de- 
meanor In  the  crowded  chancel  was  perfect. 
Their  singing  and  tone  technique  showed 
talent  and  training.  The  fact,  that  with 
their  whirlwind  schedule,  they  wanted  to  ap- 
pear in  a  church  on  Sunday  speaks  volumes; 
about  them.  Michigan  can  well  be  proud  n;" 
this  wonderful  choir.  They  made  a  splendic. 
Impression  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Braolet.  All  of  the  programs  In  Wash- 
ington, with  the  excepUon  of  that  In  thf 
church  were  recorded  and  will  be  played  over 
your  local  radio  station,  I  hope,  in  the  very 
near  future  tx>  that  you.  yourselves,  can 
Judge  Just  how  fine  the  choir  and  band 
sounded  on  each  program.  Also,  due  to  th«! 
fact  that  our  very  good  friend  and  very  rotecl 
newspaper  columnist,  Mrs,  Esther  Van  Wag- 
oner Tufty— who  covers  numerous  Michigar. 
papers  including  the  Evening  News  at  Saul-; 
Ste.  Marie— hi,s  been  seriously  ill  and  there- 
fore was  unable  to  be  with  us.  Nevertheless 
she  assigned  her  assistant,  Mrs.  Lois  Merrill" 
to  cover  all  of  the  performances  and  even 
Join  us  on  our  sightseeing  trips.  Mrs.  Mer- 
rill Will  you  come  in  now  and  teU  us  whai 
your  general  impressiooB  were  of  this  splen- 
did group. 

Mrs.  Lois  MniiTtL.  What  was  Mrs.  Tufty' i 
hard  luck  became  my  very  good  luck.  It  wa; 
a  thrill  to  cover  this  group  for  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marte  Evening  News.  Never  have  I  met  13,'i 
more  acUve.  alert,  and  beautifully  talentetl 
young  Americans.  Of  aU  the  mental  picture* 
1  will  remember  of  their  visit  to  Washington, 
my  favorite  Is  that  of  the  blue  and  whltn 
robed  choir  In  the  chancel  of  the  Foundry 
Church  grouped  directly  under  the  threes 
matching  stained  glass  windows.  It  wai 
really  thrilling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Braolet. 
and  jofir  staff  for  their  excellent  cooperation. 


a  nron 
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Mr.  Braolet.  And  now  before  I  close  I  know 
you  will  want  the  impression  of  someone  else 
in  Congress  besides  myself  and  so  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  dean  of  our  Michigan  delegation 
the  Honorable  Roy  Woodruff  of  Bay  City, 
to  tell  you  how  much  he  and  Mrs.  Woodruff 
enjoyed  the  choir's  Sunday  morning  service. 

Hon.  Rot  O.  WoooRirrr.  Mrs.  Woodruff  and 
I  attended  the  service  at  the  Foundry  Meth- 
odist Church  where  we  had  the  unalloyed 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  135-volce  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  High  School  youngsters  in  their  pro- 
gram. Both  of  us  are  greatly  Interested  In 
music,  especially  of  the  vocal  variety.  We 
are  agreed  that  never  in  cur  lives  have  we 
heard  group  singing  by  youngsters  which  was 
comparable  to  their's.  The  harmony  was 
beautiful  at  all  times;  their  collective  diction 
surpassed  anything  we  have  ever  heard,  even 
by  professionals.  Each  word  was  ^s  clear  and 
as  distinct  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  been 
uttered  by  a  single  individual.  Their  rendi- 
tion was  a  splendid  tribute  to  their  teacher, 
as  well  as  to  themselves.  Thank  you.  Fred, 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  wonderful  organization. 


Release  by  Polish  American  Congresi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     - 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  include  a  re- 
lease by  the  Polish  American  Congress 
on  Gen.  Bor  Komorowski,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Polish  armed  forces,  made  on 
his  visit  to  Baltimore  at  St.  Stanislaus 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

Gen.  Thaddeus  Bor  Komorowski,  comman- 
der In  chief  of  the  Polish  armed  forces,  ad- 
dressed today  a  rally  of  Americans  of  Polish 
descent. 

In  his  speech  General  Bor  explained  why 
the  200,000  soldiers  of  the  Polish  armed 
forces  abroad  and  the  60,000  former  prisoners 
of  war  in  Germany — who,  for  political  rea- 
sons, were  prevented  from  Joining  the  Polish 
Army,  and,  despite  their  liberation  by  the 
Americans  and  the  British,  are  still  being 
held  in  their  old  prisoner-of-war  camps — 
cannot  return  to  Poland,  which  Is  at  present 
governed  by  a  Soviet  quisling  regime. 

He  summed  up  Poland's  all-out  war  effort 
and  related  some  of  his  own  experiences  as 
commarder  of  the  Polish  underground  army 
during  occupation. 

Speaking  about  German  crimes  perpetrated 
In  Poland,  General  Bor  stated.  In  part: 

"It  is  difficult  to  describe  what  our  nation 
has  suffered  In  these  long  years  of  occupa- 
tion. If  you  have  not  seen  It  and  experienced 
It  yourselves,  you  will  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve. In  the  course  of  5  years,  the  Germans 
murdered  6  to  7  million  Polish  citizens,  of 
all  creeds.  In  the  most  beastly  way  passible. 

"Polish  Jews,  who,  since  the  end  of  the 
14th  century  had  enjoyed  religious,  economic, 
and  cultural  liberties  in  much  greater  meas- 
ure In  Poland  than  in  other  countries,  from 
which  they  had  repeatedly  fled,  have  been 
almost  entirely  wiped  out  by  the  Germans 
In  the  space  of  a  few  years  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

"We  are  still  too  close  to  this  tragedy,  that 
has  no  equal  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  to 
fully  grasp  the  enormity  of  the  horrible 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  Polish  soil,  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  verdict  of  history 
against  the  German  Nation  for  these  dread- 
ftil  crimes  will  be  Implacable." 


Tlie  Warsaw  uprising — this  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  human  eSort  by  the  people  of 
Poland,  who  sacrificed  everything  to  become 
free,  failed,  after  63  days  of  excruciating 
misery  and  heroism  because  of  the  lack  of 
Allied  help.  and.  particularly,  because  of 
Russia's  hostile  attitude. 

All  endeavors  of  the  Polish  home  army, 
which,  by  aiding  the  Russians  In  their  offen- 
sive against  Germany  it  was  hoped  would 
bring  about  a  Polish-Soviet  understanding 
were  frustrated  by  the  uncompromising  So- 
viet stand.  Subsequent  developments  have 
proved  that  the  Russians  had  planned  the 
occupation  and  forcing  on  Poland  of  their 
eastern  communism  from  the  very  outset. 
That's  why  they  rejected  all  offers  of  coop- 
eration and  adopted  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  home  army. 

The  main  concern  of  the  Red  Army  and  of 
the  NKVD,  after  occupation  of  the  whole 
of  Poland,  was  the  extermination  of  the 
Polish  underground  army,  which,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain during  the  Warsaw  uprising,  had  been 
granted  a  combatant  status,  even  by  the  Ger- 
mans. The  same  attitude  was  adopted  by 
Russians  toward  the  Polish  civilian  adminis- 
tration. 

The  general  concluded  his  address  as  fol- 
lows: 

•Today  Poland  Is  occupied  by  Soviet  Armies 
which  live  off  of  our  country,  and  by  Impos- 
ing contingents  upon  it,  deprive  our  popu- 
lation of  the  remnants  of  its  food.  That  is 
why.  If  our  countrymen  In  Poland  are  to  sur- 
vive, they  must  constantly  receive  maximum 
material  assistance  from  abroad,  above  all. 
in  the  shape  of  food  and  clothlne. 

"It  Is  not  the  fault  of  our  nation  that 
Poland  is  ruled  by  the  stooges  of  Moscow, 
who,  supp>orted  by  Soviet  bayonets,  have  In- 
troduced a  Communist  regime  against  the 
will  of  the  nation. 

"It  Is  not  the  fault  of  our  nation  that  the 
NKVD.  for  the  most  part  In  Polish  uniforms, 
terrorize  the  population,  deporting  those  who 
resist,  to  eternal  exile  in  the  interior  of 
Russia. 

"Russia  has  Illegally  appropriated  age-old 
Polish  cities.  Our  nation  suffers  as  never 
before.  Against  its  will  this  nation,  the 
most  faithful  of  the  Allies,  which  has  been 
described  as  the  'inspiration  of  the  world,' 
has  been  fettered  with  the  chains  of  bond&ge 
for  Its  indomlnatable  will  and  for  the  deeds 
of  Its  soldiers.  Never  will  the  Polish  Nation, 
nor  Its  rightful  soldiers,  accept  this  unilat- 
eral decision.  Oxir  nation  wishes  to  be  the 
sole  architect  of  its  own  future.  But  todav, 
having  neither  freedom  nor  Independence, 
it  is  compelled  to  be  silent,  for  those  who 
pass  themselves  off  as  the  exponents  of  its 
wishes  are  Its  oppressors  and  tyrants,  at  the 
win  and  order  of  Moscow. 

"That  Is  why,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  soldiers 
who  have  fought  uninterruptedly  for  6  years 
for  a  free  and  Independent  Poland,  today  re- 
fuse to  return  to  their  country.  They  can- 
not become  reconciled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  conscience  with  the  present  abandon- 
ment of  Poland  to  the  mercy  of  Soviet  Ruiisla 
for  misery  and  enslavement. 

"As  a  soldier  and  commander  who.  for  five 
long  years  of  cruel  German  occupation,  sent 
people  to  their  death  In  the  daily  battle 
against  the  Germans  and  on  the  barricades 
of  Warsaw,  I  consider  It  my  duty  to  appeal 
to  the  conscience  and  honor  of  our  allies. 

"Let  no  one  delude  himself  that  the  Polish 
cause  can  be  settled  by  passing  over  it  in 
silence.  An  evasion  of  responsibility  toward 
Allied  Poland  and  other  helpless  smaller  na- 
tions cannot  bring  to  the  western  democra- 
cies anything  but  the  mortal  danger  of  com- 
plete domination  over  Central  Europe,  and 
later,  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  by  the  de- 
structive ideology  of  class  struggle.  Sup- 
planting the  freedom  of  individuals  and  na- 
tions by  the  totalitarianism  of  an  all-power- 
ful state  threatens  the  Inundation  of  all 
mankind  by  a  sea  of  hatred  and  tyranny. 


"No  country  has  suffered  as  much  as  Po- 
land, the  land  of  your  fathers.  None  has 
given  such  eloquent  evidence  of  unshaken 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  for 
which  the  war  was  waged.  None  deserves  a 
greater  degree  of  Justice. 

"Throughout  the  long  years  of  war  the 
western  democracies  aided  us  politically  and 
morally  In  our  fight  against  the  common 
enemy.  They  supplied  us  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  material  means,  enabling  us 
to  die  heroically  for  the  common  cause. 

"Today,  after  a  victoriously  concluded  war, 
the  Polish  Nation  demands  that  those  same 
western  democracies  enable  us  and  help  us 
to  live,  that  they  empsoy  the  abundance  of 
peaceful  means  at  their  disposal  to  restore 
our  freedom  to  us." 


The  Managemect  of  the  Federal  laterest 
Bearinf  Debt  as  Related  to  Commercial 
Bank  Earnings 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJJTATIVE3 

Monday,  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
made  by  me  at  Philadelphia  on  June  14. 
1946,  before  the  Pennsylvania  Bankers 
Association: 

Believing  it  Is  highly  beneficial  to  the 
Congress  and  to  your  banking  industry  for 
us  to  meet  together  I  am  here  today  for 
this  Informal  discussion.  You  have  a  story 
to  tell  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
about  your  industry  that  you  should  for- 
ever keep  telling  and  of  course  I  refer  to  the 
constructive  service  which  you  have  always 
rendered  to  the  public.  Especially  do  I  have 
in  mind  the  signal  service  you  rendered  to 
the  public  and  to  the  Government  In  the 
financing  of  the  war  expenditures  incident 
to  the  recently  ended  world  conflict. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  there  too 
is  a  story  I  wish  to  tell  to  you.  I  am  one 
of  those  formerly  and  presently  closely  asso- 
ciated with  banking  and  business  generally 
and  a  Member  of  the  Congress  who  believes 
in  our  representative  form  of  government 
and  who  Is  very  certain  that  the  Congress 
as  an  institution  is  not  obsolete  and  no 
longer  of  any  value  to  the  people  in  their 
industrial  activities.  So  believing  in  your 
industry  and  in  the  usefulness  of  Congress 
I  think  we  have  a  mutual  interest  in  being 
here  together. 

Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  compre- 
hend our  State  and  Federal  laws  as  they 
affect  the  operation  of  banks  even  after  the 
individual  banking  charter  has  been  granted 
and  the  capital  structure  completed  are  fully 
aware  of  the  influence  legislative  bodies  may 
have  over  the  operation  of  banks  by  reason 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws.  Furthermore,  it  is  of  course  a 
fact  that  forces  are  now  coming  into  play 
which  will  bring  about  far-reaching  amend- 
ments to  Federal  laws  at  least  as  they  affect 
the  operations  of  member  banks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System, 

Only  a  few  days  ago  when  Chairman  Eccles 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors 
appeared  before  our  House  Banking  and  C\ir- 
rency  Committee  I  Inquired  of  him  when  the 
Board  expected  to  file  with  Congress  Its  rec- 
ommendations for  the  revision  of  certain 
banking  laws.  This  report  has,  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time.    It  is  of  course  no  simple  report  to 
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*  prepare  because  what  It  win  call  for  will  be 
of  great  Importance  to  not  only  commercial 
banks  but  to  all  those  who  do  btisiness  with 
commercial  banks  as  well  as  all  investment 
houses.  Insurance  companies,  building  and 
loan*  associations  ami  others  who  purchase 
and  sell  Oovemmcnt  securities  in  the  open 
market.  I  understand  from  Chairman 
Ecclcs  that  the  report  will  be  forthcommg 
wlthSn  a  short  time.  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised If  we  have  It  before  us  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  present  Congress  which 
is  now  scheduled  for  not  later  than  next 
.August  1  to  10. 

^  I  do  not  expect  the  Congress  to  take  any 
action  upon  the  recommendations  that  may 
appear  In  that  report  before  the  present  Con- 
gress adjourns.  However,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  make  a  guess  It  Is  to  the  effect  that 
the  forces  new  running  will  develop  suf- 
ficient ivessxire  to  cause  the  Eightieth  Ccn- 
fress  to  act  sometime  shortly  after  It  con- 
venes January  of  next  year. 

Within  5  years  the  total  assets  of  your 
Insured  banks  Increased  132  percent  and  on 
December  31  Inst  segregated  slightly  more 
than  $169,000,000,000.  While  this  was  oc- 
curring the  change  in  one  major  type  of 
assets  held  by  these  Insured  institutions 
Jumped  over  445  percent.  I  refer  to  your 
holdings  of  United  States  Government  obli- 
gations which  on  December  31  last,  exceeded 
896.000.000.000.  This  most  interesting  de- 
velopment occurred  while  your  lop.ns,  dis- 
counts, and  overdrafts  increased  only  51.6 
percent  and  your  miscellaneous  assets  ac- 
tually declined  25.3  percent. 

There  is.  to  me,  an  encouraging  sign  in 
that  while  during  the  war  most  of  the  Indus- 
tiial  expansion  was  financed  directly  by  ti:e 
Federal  Government  rather  than  by  the 
banks,  with  the  end  of  hostilities  and  with 
the  be^inhlng  cf  the  reconversion  of  Industry 
there  has  been  a  sharp  upturn  in  the  volume 
of  commercial  .industrial  loans.  Let  this 
continue  with  all  the  speed  possible  for  rea- 
sons I  shall  later  point  out. 

While  on  December  31  last  the  Insured 
operating  banks  had  demand  and  time  de- 
posits booked  to  the  credit  of  individuals, 
partnerships,  and  corporations  over  $112  COO. - 
000.000.  these  same  institutions  carried  loans, 
discounts,  and  overdrafts  of  only  $29,000,000,- 
000.  leaving  an  excess  owned  by  the  customers 
of  $83,000,000,000,  or  say  74  percent. 

This  ownership  of  deposits  by  bank  cus- 
tomers is  of  the  greatest  Eignlficance  when 
related  to  present  banking  laws,  bank  Invest- 
ment policy.  Federal  Reserve  bank  powers 
over  reserve  requirements,  and  open  market 
operations  and  the  control  of  the  publics 
attitude  towards  purchasing  consumers'  du- 
rable and  nondurable  goods.  Insofar  as  I  am 
informed,  never  before  in  the  history  of 
banking  in  the  United  States  did  a  similar 
situation  prevail.  Your  Industry,  bank  su- 
pervisory authorities,  and  a  few  Members 
of  Congress  are  beginning  to  wonder  what 
can  and  should  be  done  about  some  of  these 
matters. 

On  the  other  hand,  we,  the  people,  banks 
and  their  owners,  depositors,  and  every  other 
citizen,  have  this  $270,000,000,000  debt.  Its 
management  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  poli- 
tics. No  major  political  party  can  Ignore 
the  vast  economic,  social,  and  political  rami- 
fications incident  to  such  a  debt  in  a  country 
where  labor  monopolies  exercise  such  un- 
bridled powers  as  have  been  evidenced  here 
In  the  United  States  during  the  10  montiis' 
Interim  since  major  hostilities  ceased.  The 
flow  of  total  national  Income,  of  tax  dollars 
to  the  Treasiiry.  of  social  security  "takes" 
to  be  invested  in  the  special  issues  of  the 
Treasury',  the  attitude  of  the  working  and 
thrifty  public  to  investments  in  Government 
issues  or  to  cashing  savings  bonds,  the  scarc- 
ity or  ample  supply  of  consumers'  durable 
and  nondurable  goods,  and  many  other  less 
Important  factors,  are  all  Involved  in  these 
strikes. 


The  play  of  these  many  forces  bring  into 
the  open  clear  conflicts  In  the  opinions  and 
policies  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  and  the  political  ad- 
ministration in  power.  It  will  be  an  amazing 
example  of  coordinated  effort  if  thefe  three 
arms  cf  Government  can  travel  the  dtlBcult 
road  of  Federal  debt  management  during 
the  forthcoming  25  or  more  years  without 
bringing  great  economic  and  social  upheavals 
to  our  people. 

Congress  fully  comprehends  the  political 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  a 
political  appointee  of  the  party  in  power. 
This  Individual  may  be  highly  qualitied  for 
the  Job  or.  sjieaklng  bluntly,  h<j  may  be  r.p- 
pointed  upon  the  basis  of  his  political  value 
to  the  party.  Such  a  set  of  facts  may  re- 
solve matters  to  where  the  actual  determina- 
tion of  debt  management  policies  may  fall  to 
career  men  in  the  Department  or  to  Depart- 
ment employees  who  have  none  too  many 
qualifications  for  the  Job.  And  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  men  who  are  outside  the  Treas- 
ury and  who  carry  no  particular  public  re- 
sponsibility for  Treasury  policies  may 
exercise  great  and  direct  power  in  debt  man- 
agement. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  give 
consideration  to  the  politics  of  the  general 
situation  as  pres.«ed  upon  him  by  his  Cabi- 
net colleagues  and  the  President  himself. 

If  we  may  assume  that  a  postwar  budget 
of  sane  proportions  will  prevail  then  we  must 
likewise  assume  that  the  cost  of  servicing 
the  present  debt  at  the  rate  of  Interest  which 
now  governs  on  the  various  stratas  of  the 
debt  win  be  one  of  the  major  top  (If  not  the 
largest  single  one)  Items  in  the  Federal 
budget.  It  will,  under  such  circumstances. 
be  a  perfectly  natural  political  development 
for  the  administration  to  continue  to  move 
In  the  direction  of  a  greater  and  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  Federal  debt  to  be  stratified 
into  oTiligations  carrying  a  declining  rate  of 
Interest  so  as  to  reflect  (insofar  as  the  total 
interest  burden  is  concerned)  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  total  budget  and  a  lighter 
load  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

The  declining  rate  of  interest  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  total  debt  carried  in  the  bank 
portfolios  of  this  Nation  will  directly  affect 
earnings  of  banks.  This  is  squarely  the  issue 
your  industry  faces.  In  due  course  the  Con- 
gress will  have  the  matter  before  it  and  in  the 
form  of  recommended  legislation.  We  might 
as  well  begin  now  to  openly  discuss  the  di- 
rect influence  such  a  policy  of  cheap  money 
or  low-interest  rates  will  have  on  commercial 
banking,  on  the  operations  of  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  all  other  institutions  and  citi- 
zens who  heavily  Invest  in  short-term  issues 
of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  fact  that  the  insured  banks  of  this 
country  own  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,- 
000,000.000  worth  of  the  debt  (say  40  per- 
cent) places  your  industry  directly  in  the 
spotlight  and  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
permit  the  administration  to  overlook  the 
political  significance  of  the  proportion  of  your 
total  earnmgs  which  you  receive  from  the 
Treasury  in  payment  of  interest  to  you  on 
the  Treasury  issues  you  hpld.  Let  me  Implore 
you  to  not  overlook  these  basic  facts. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  character  of  the 
debt  outstanding  on  the  last  reported  date, 
May  31.  1946.  shows  securities  maturing 
within  the  year,  $61  000  OCO  000.  and  before 
January  1.  1952,  $124.000 .COO.COO.  Optional 
securities  which  can  be  matured  June  15, 
1946,  aggregate  $1,800,000,000  additional.  And 
in  addition  there  were  the  $49,000,000,000  of 
savings  bonds,  payable  for  the  most  part  on 
the  demand  of  the  holder. 

Place  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  ask,  "What  would  a 
falling  bond  market  mean  in  the  face  of  such 
a  refunding  job?"  Again,  If  the  average  In- 
terest rate  on  a  $270,000,000,000  debt  is  to  be 
advanced  only  1  percent — 1  percent  of  $270,- 
000,000,000  equals  $2,700,000,000— €very  low- 


income-bracket  citizen  In  this  country  would 
be  interested  in  his  share  of  the  tax  burden 
incident  to  such  an  Increase.  The  public  Is 
now  acquainted  with  the  effectuation  of  sub- 
sidies on  foodstuffs,  costs  of  housing,  and 
other  subsidized  operations  all  sold  and  given 
to  them  as  emergency  measures.  The  public 
will  go  along  with  the  extra  budget  cost  in- 
cident to  subsidy  programs  appUed  to  emer- 
gency and  temporary  periods  but  emphati- 
cally protest  against  being  taxed  to  meet  an 
Increased  Interest  burden  imposed  to  carry  a 
deadweight  debt  primarily  held,  as  to  con- 
centrated holdings,  by  theicomftierclal  banks. 
This  is  a  political  fact  to  which  you  must 
give  attention. 

While  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  Indi- 
cated how  far  they  will  now  go  in  restricting 
the  powers  and  activities  of  that  famous  Fed- 
eral agency — OPA— its  demise  or  liquidation 
has  not  yet  been  effectuated.  OPA,  with  all 
of  Its  benefits,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  Its 
miseries  so  arrogantly  imposed  upon  thou- 
sands of  citizens.  Is  a  part  of  the  political 
inflation-prevention  machinery.  This  agency 
with  its  good  and  its  bad  is  accepted  as  a 
Government  Instiluticn  by  scores  of  our  radio 
commentators,  columnists,  and  editorial 
v.riters  along  with  many  millions  of  cur  clti- 
zer«.  Therefore,  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  designed  to  assist  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Treasury,  and 
other  Government  agencies  In  dampening 
down  the  price-rising  tendencies  resulting 
from  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  momen- 
tarily purchase  more  than  the  markets  offer. 

This  temporary  umbrella  now  known  as 
OPA  win  not  suffice  when  the  full  storm  of 
consumer  demand  breaks  on  the  markets  of 
this  country.  More  efficacious  methods  will 
have  to  be  ueei^.  No  political  party  dares 
longer  entirely  to  depend  upon  OPA  to  solve 
this  problem  which  hovers  over  the  social 
and  economic  horizon. 

Full  employment  and  greatly  Incre^ised 
production  under  OPA  will  not  neceisarlly  do 
the  Job.  This  because  it  is  sound  reasoning 
to  say  that  if  our  people  now  hold  a  back- 
log of  buying  power  represented  by  some 
$225,000,000,000  that  with  full  employment 
and  great  production  of  peacetime  goods  the 
operation  will  finance  itself  and  under  pres- 
ent wage  levels  the  people  will  further  add 
to  their  backlog  of  savings  and  the  poten- 
tial inflationary  base  will  be  expanded — 
rather  than  diminished.  So,  the  answer  to 
"potential  Inflationary  activities"  will  not  be 
found  In  full  employment  and  production. 
The  "potential"  will  still  be  there  ready  to 
exert  itself  (in  the  ahsence  of  additional 
laws,  rules  and  regulations)  as,  when  and  if 
bad  management  of  the  present  debt  causes 
the  people  to  lose  confidence  In  the  owner- 
ship of  the  dollars  they  hold  and  proceed  to 
convert  dollar  holdings  Into  goods  and  equi- 
ties. 

In  the  past,  occasions  have  arisen  at  which 
time  central  banking  authorities  have  cur- 
tailed bank  credit,  advanced  Interest  rates 
and  In  this  manner  precipitated  deflation. 
These  steps  were  taken  under  the  concept 
of  a  shortrun  purpose. 

We  have  to  admit  that  In  most  every  case 
the  restricted  effects  of  these  Intended  short- 
run  deflationary  forces  have  gone  beyond.  In 
time,  the  occasioning  circumstances.  I  re- 
fer you  to  the  situation  in  1920;  and  in  1929 
and  in  1937— the  latter  bringing  to  us  the 
most  precipitous  drop  In  prices,  production 
and  employment  I  believe  we  have  on  record. 

Upon  each  of  these  occasions  I  have  Just 
mentioned,  we  did  not  have  governing  con- 
ditions such  as  prevail  today.  I  refer  to  the 
stratlfled  debt;  the  vast  refunding  opera- 
tions which  must  be  constantly  faced  by  the 
Treasury;  the  "owned"  time  and  demand 
deposits  the  good  citizens  now  hofd  to  their 
credit  in  the  commercial  banks:  The  addi- 
tional reserves  of  the  people  In  the  form  of 
currency  In  hand.  Federal  Savings  Bonds 
constituting  demand  calls  on  the  Treasury 


against  the  German  Nation  for  these  dread- 
ful crimes  will  be  Implacable." 


ful   state   threatens   the   inundation   of   all 
mankind  by  a  sea  of  hatred  and  tyranny. 


ably  know,  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time.    It  is  of  course  no  simple  report  to 
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and  stil  other  reserves  to  the  extent  now 
present. 

If  these  excess  (as  measured  by  past  ag- 
gregate*:) savings  are  to  be  spent  for  con- 
sumers' goods  in  a  period  of  full  employment 
and  production  that  is  one  thing.  If  they  are 
to  be  Invested  in  this  country  In  buildings, 
machinery  and  machine  tools  for  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  Internal  and/ or  external 
consumption,  that  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
But  large-scale  investment  plans  applicable 
strictly  to  the  United  States  or  to  other 
countries  through  the  machinery  of  Bretton 
Woods  have  to  be  made  far  in  advance.  In- 
creases In  Interest  rates  aggravate  your  long- 
run  difBculty  in  Inducing  the  public  to  Invest 
their  savings.  Historically,  low  interest  rates 
have  encouraged  expansion  of  productive 
facilities  and  caused  higher  profiu  to  be 
anticipated.  For  the  Government  to  again 
precipitate  deflationary  forces  will  greatly 
affect  the  market  value  of  long-term  Treasury 
Issues'  as  well  as  other  outstanding  securities 
and  accentuate  the  price  risks  Incident  to  the 
highest  grades  of  all  Investment  securities. 

While  during  the  past  several  years  the 
lower  incomes  have  l>een  constantly  moving 
upward  the  political  mind  will  hold  that  in- 
terest-bearlnf  securlt  ed'  are  largely  held  by 
those  classed  In  the  upper  and  middle  in- 
come groups.  It  is  true,  however,  that  during 
the  war  with  full  employment,  millions  of 
those  classed  In  the  lower  Income  brackets 
acquired  some  of  the  savings  bonds  carrying 
the  highest  interest  rate  of  all  the  Treasury 
Issues  placed  during  the  period  of  the  strati- 
fication of  the  present  Federal  debt.  But  It 
can  be  substantially  argued  that  most  of  the 
Interest-bearing  securities,  insurance  poli- 
cies, and  deposits  in  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations are  still  today  primarily  held  by 
those  not  classed  in  the  lower  Income  groups 
and  that  any  increase  in  interest  rates  will 
Increase,  rather  than  diminish,  the  present 
Inequality  of  Income  between  the  two  groups. 
Within  recent  years  those  who  have  so 
strongly  advocated  the  value  to  the  citizen 
of  the  social  state  have  made  great  progress 
In  conditioning  the  minds  of  the  masses  to 
believe  that  dollars  in  ths  hands  of  the 
people  whether  received  from  the  State 
through  deficit  financing  or  actually  earned, 
stabilize  employment  and  maintain  the  flow 
of  social  income. 

It  will  prove  extremely  difficult,  politically 
speaking,  to  again  precipitate  any  kind  of  a 
short-run  deflationary  movement  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  the  initiation  of  great  pub- 
lic-works programs  leading  to  further  deficit 
financing  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment covered  by  low-interest-rate  Issues. 
The  administration  will  be  sufflclently  po- 
litically sagacious  to  recognize  how  impor- 
tant it  will  be  to  have  citizens  with  great 
savings  ready  and  willing  to  purchase  low- 
Interest  Treasury  Issues;  or,  in  the  absence 
of  a  willing  public  to  buy  the  paper  for  the 
Treasury  to  be  able  to  place  it  with  the 
banks. 

We  are  forced  to  recognize  that  for  the 
central  banks  to  greatly  restrict  credit  (in 
whatever  way  possible)  and  bring  forth  an 
advance  in  Interest  rates  that  with  the  banks 
holding  In  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,- 
000.000  of  Treasury  issues,  bank  earnings 
would  be  appreciably  advanced  and  this 
would  be  argued  before  the  public  as  coming 
at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers  (or  the  Govern- 
ment). 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  we  have  been  taught  to  look  to  the  Re- 
serve authorities  for  policies  pertaining  to 
the  quantity  and  cost  of  credit.  Upon  these 
^  authorities  the  law  imposed  some  rather  defi- 
nite responsibilities.  Commercial  banks  and 
the  public  during  the  period  1913  to  1940 
watched  to  see  what  the  Reserve  authorities 
would  do. 

But  dxiring  1945  the  already  unprecedented 
money  supply  In  the  form  of  currency  and 
bank   deposits   Increased  substantially   and 


chiefiy  through  Indirect  participation  by 
commercial  banks  in  Treasury  financing.  In- 
crease in  bank  loans  to  business  was  a  minor 
factor.  Total  deposits — adjusted  to  exclude 
Interbank  deposits  and  "fioat"  between 
banks — plus  currency.  Increased  about  $24.- 
000.000.000  during  the  year  to  approximately 
$175,000,000,000.  compared  to  $61,000,000,000 
at  the  end  of  June  1939  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  In  Europe,  and  $78,000,000,000  at  the 
end  of  1941  when  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  Now  let  me  ask  you  what  the  Re- 
'serve  authorities  can  actually  do  with  respect 
to  controlling  the  amount  and  cost  of  credit 
in  the  face  of  such  a  set  of  conditions? 

The  public,  not  being  too  well  Informed  on 
the  techniques  Involved  in  all  these  bank- 
ing and  currency  matters,  have  a  right  to  as- 
sume that  the  Reserve  authorities  will  act  in 
the  Interest  of  the  general  welfare  and  that 
If  conditions  Justify,  the  authorities  will 
come  to  the  Congress  and  point  out  deficien- 
cies or  Inadequacies  In  present  laws.  And, 
too,  the  administration  in  power  owes  to  the 
public  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  informed  on  what  new 
steps,  if  any,  should  be  taken  to  protect  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  and  conunerclal  banking 
generally  from  any  great  catastrophe  by 
reason  of  bad  administration  or  political 
expediency. 

You  recall  when  the  term  "control  of  credit 
conditions"  largely  carried  with  It  the  mean- 
ing that  the  control  was  to  be  accomplished 
through  alterations  in'  the  rediscount  rate 
and  through  open -market  operations  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  Results  obtained 
were  not  always  exactly  as  planned  or  desired 
but  what  the  banks  did,  had  a  very  dominat- 
ing Infiuence  in  money  and  capital  markets. 
Now,  we  have  very  dissimilar  conditions.  The 
management  of  the  present  debt  makes  It 
quite  impossible  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
function  as  It  once  did.  We  shall  have  to  give 
some  attention  to  this  fact. 

It  Is  my  frank  opinion  that  the  time  Is  now 
ripe  for  some  drastic  changes  In  the  frame- 
work of  our  monetary  system  and  I  trxist  we 
shall  not  have  to  wait  too  long  for  the  recom- 
mendations from  the  Board  and  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  referrli^g  to  the  increased  supply  of 
money  It  Is  well  for  us  to  bear  In  mind  what 
we  read  in  the  January  Monthly  Review  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  which 
said  "since  early  In  1942  the  great  expansion 
in  bank  credit,  the  accompanying  growth  In 
the  money  supply  in  the  form  of  bank  depos- 
its and  currency,  and  the  continued  low  in- 
terest rates  have  been  made  possible  chiefly 
by  an  expansion  of  Federal  Reserve  credit 
which  has  lifted  the  total  loans  and  invest- 
ments of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  from  less 
than  $2,500,000.000 ^to  nearly  $25,000,000,000". 
The  administration  determined  the  cheap 
money  policy.  The  Federal  Reserve,  in  war 
time,  was  duty  bound  to  go  along.  Some  may 
claim  that  the  Treasury  did  not  make  money 
cheap  and  plentiful  or  that  the  Treasury 
could  not  do  such  a  thing — that  it  had  to  be 
done  by  the  Federal  Reserve  alone.  Well,  in 
my  opinion,  such  reasoning  can  well  affc>rd 
to  be  questioned  at  this  particular  moment 
because  we  are  sufaciently  Informed  to  know 
that  the  Treasury  has  some  views  about  tills 
cheap  money  and  lew  Interest  program  which 
do  not  exactly  conform  to  the  views  of  the 
Board. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  feel  that  the 
commercial  banks  are  entirely  responsible  for 
this  cheap  money  policy  as  some  claim  they 
have  supported  It  without  any  particular  pro- 
test. It  appears  to  me  that  one  Is  on  sound 
ground  when  he  claims  that  (1)  the  admin- 
istration did  not  want  to  ask  for  taxes  that 
would  more  substantially  finance  the  war  ex- 
penditures: (2)  that  the  administration  had 
for  many  years  advocated  deficits  and  low  m- 
terest  rates;  (3)  that  the  Administration  did 
want  a  stratified  debt;  (4)  that  the  Admin- 
istration did  expect  the  commercial  banks  to 


stand  by  and  be  ready  to  take  the  excess  of 
any  offering  not  cubecrlbed  for  by  Individuals 
and  other  investors  other  than  the  commer- 
cial banks.  The  commercial  banks  bad  no 
other  choice  as  their  functions  are  such  they 
could  not  possibly  go  on  strike  in  wartime 
and  refuse  to  buy  GoTemment's  securities, 
especially,  after  excess  reserves  had  been  pro- 
vided through  the  Federal  Reserve  going  along 
with  the  administration  and  providing  the 
reserves  for  the  use  of  the  commercial  banks. 

Upon  every  ccce-sion  and  st  every  oppor- 
tunity you  can  make,  you  should,  as  a  bank- 
ing institution  point  out  that  during  the  war 
you  voluntarily  did  practically  everything 
In  yovir  prwer  to  persuade  your  depositors  to 
draw  down  their  deposits  and  purchase  the 
issues  offered  by  the  Treasury.  You  rendered 
valiant  service  without  any  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  costs  being  absorbed  by  your 
operating  revenues.  Had  you  not  gone  along 
with  the  general  program  it  would  have 
necessitated  the  direct  absorption  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  of  the  Government  secur- 
ities with  consequent  direct  money  Inflation: 
The  Government's  war  needs  had  to  be  met 
(once  the  policy  was  established)  in  any 
event,  and  this  you  should  make  known  to 
the  public. 

The  public  does  not  understand  what  has 
happened.  If  you  come  to  my  bank  and  ar- 
range a  loan,  we  credit  your  account  with  the 
amount  of  money  borrowed.  You.  of  course, 
can  proceed  to  draw  checks  against  that 
credit  and  circulate  those  checks  as  money. 
But  dealing  with  you  as  an  individual,  our 
bank  must  maintain  a  reserve  against  your 
deposit.  Possibly  our  bank  may  have  to  bor- 
row from  the  Reserve  bank  or  sell  securities 
to  obtain  the  necessary  and  required  reserves 
against  our  deposits,  however  created.  But 
our  bank  and  your  banks  faithfully  supported 
the  program  of  the  Government.  We  acted 
as  the  residual  underwriters  of  the  Federal 
deficits. 

Now.  with  the  banks  having  gone  along  and 
with  the  December  31.  1945.  figures  on  all  In- 
sured commercial  banks  showing  "all  other 
loans  (than  real-estate  loans)  Including 
overdrafts"  aggregating  only  $21,000,000,000 
and  "United  Stales  obligations,  direct  and 
guaranteed,"  of  $89,000,000,000,  we  have  many 
who  propose  that  the  war  loans  made  by  the 
banks  to  the  Government,  or  say  a  major  part 
of  them,  be  frozen  in  the  banks  at  a  nominal 
rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  Treasury.  Time 
will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  many  pro- 
posals and  the  most  that  we  can  do  is  just 
mention  some  of  them. 

Following  the  Civil  War  the  country  moved 
in  under  the  influence  of  rigid  bond-secured 
currency.  Al>out  33  years  ago  we  launched 
ourselves  on  the  sea  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  promoted 
and  Intended  to  give  us  some  relief  through 
providing  an  elastic  currency  that  would  meet 
the  demands  of  our  industry,  agriculture,  and 
people  generally. 

The  question  has  been  raised.  "Shall  we 
now  box  the  compass?"  and  freeze  the  debt 
of  the  Second  World  War  into  the  banks  and 
thus  return  to  a  bond -secured  currency 
again?  Some  economists  wotild  have  this 
very  thing  occur. 

Shall  the  legal  reserves  required  to  t>e  kept 
by  the  member  banks  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve be  materially  Increased?  Will  greatly 
Increased  legal  reserve  requirements  suffice 
with  respect  to  meeting  the  public's  demand 
for  some  kind  of  inflation  prevention?  What 
seeds  are  now  l>elng  sown  by  the  administra- 
tion in  "conditionlcg"  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  inflation  can  be  prevented 
by  legislation  or  by  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment exercising  vast  powers  over  the  invest- 
ing, buying,  selling,  and  saving  activities  of 
the  citizens? 

Would  reserve  requirements  apply  equally 
to  all  banks?    They  would  not. 

Are  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  In  a  position 
to  raise  the  central  bank's  discount  rate  to 
a  level  sufficiently  high  to  precipitate  a  radical 
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drop  In  the  price  level,  contract  credit  and 
nirrency.  and  curtail  Imports  and  exports 
and  materially  control  employment?  Well. 
a«  I  have  pointed  out.  we  today  have  condi- 
tions very  dissimilar  to  those  which  governed 
when  the  central  bank  could  so  effectively  op- 
erate. With  more  or  less  fear  evident;  with 
famine  cries  spreading  over  the  world;  with 
prices  reaching  a  poinV  where  the  desire  to 
spend  Is  being  dampened  down,  with  some  of 
these  lessons  taught  to  our  people  by  the 
recent  strikes,  with  the  public  generally  be- 
coming a  little  more  discriminating  in  Its 
purchasing.  Just  how  far  do  we  dare  go  in 
repeating  the  scarce-money  experiments  of 
years  pojBt? 

Possibilities  can  be  found  In  the  proposed 
long-term,  low-coupon  bond  that  would  be 
restricted  speci^ally  for  bank  portfolios  If 
joined  with  certain  tax-exempt  privileges.    If 
the  bonds  were  totally  exempt  from  taxation 
as  to  both  principal  and  income  and  appli- 
cable to  all   banks  Irrespective  of  the   total 
earnings  of  the  holding  bank  that  would  be 
one  proposition.    On  the  other  hand,  if  bonds 
art  to   be  only   partially   tax-exempt   as   to 
Income  many  complications  can  well  enter 
the  consideration  of  Issuing  such  securities. 
The  Income  exempt  from  taxes  might  be  a 
•tated  percentage  of  the  gross  or  net  amount 
of  the  individual  institution's  earnings;   or 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  or  net  income  ap- 
plicable to  Government  Issues  only  as  sep- 
arated from  the  Income  from  other  invest- 
ments and  Income  of  the  bank  In  question. 
If  banks  could  be  induced,  by  mutually  ben- 
eficial  arrangements,   to  hold   a  very  great 
percentag3  of  the  total  floating  debt  of  the 
Federal  Government  snd  at  the  same  time 
lower  the   Interest   burden  and   reduce   the 
possibility  of  quick  changes  in  the  relation 
of  near  money  debt  and  currency  or  deposits 
undsr  the  control  of  the  individual  clitzen^. 
we  might  greatly  benefit  thereby.     The  need 
for   great   flexibility   in   the   management  of 
Federal  finances  may  force  us  into  some  in- 
teresting  and    new   policies    and   procedure. 
There  are  also  possibilities  in  the  proposal 
to  permit  banks  to  make  capital  loans  (pro- 
vided funds  used  for  such  purposes  are  seg- 
regated)   out  of   undistributed  earnings  on 
•  less  restricted  of  supervised  basis  than  those 
Investmenu    made,    the    major    purpose    of 
which  Is  to  protect  depositors'  funds.    Some- 
where down   the  line,  and  let   us  hope  not 
too  far  distant,  banks  should  be  able  to  In- 
crease their  capital  accounts  through  sale  of 
stock  to  the  public.     Certainly  a  drastic  re- 
duction  In  bank   earnings  due  to  Treasury 
policy  will  not  be  conducive  to  inducing  the 
public   to  acquire  new  stock  issues  offered 
by  the  banks. 

Legislation  to  absolutely  prohibit  banks 
from  acquiring  marketable  Federal  securities 
other  than  directly  from  the  Treasury  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  may  be.  by  someone. 
Introduced.  In  the  event  the  Budget  Is  not 
balanced,  or  brought  sufficient  near  to  bal- 
ance to  Just  accommodate  the  Investment.  In 
new  issues,  of  Government  trust  funds,  we 
might  find  that  it  will  be  utterly  Impractica- 
ble, if  not  economically  impossible,  to  Im- 
pose such  restrictions  on  bank  portfolios. 
After  all.  If  the  Congress  makes  the  appropri- 
ations, someone  must  purchase  the  Treasury 
Issues  put  forth  to  finance  the  approprla- 
-tlons  unless  we  wish  to  resort  to  direct  cen- 
tral bank  or  printing-press  financing.  There 
Is  not  much,  if  any,  difference. 

If  changes  are  made  In  the  law  permitting 
banks  to  Invest  all  legal  reserve  requirements 
In  Treasury  short-term,  low-Income  Issues, 
that.  too.  might  afford  a  chance  to  further 
reduce  the  rate  of  Interest  without  materially 
adversely  affecting  the  earnings  of  banks. 

If  one  strictly  pursues  the  posaibllltles 
within  the  range  of  modified  taxation  as  ap- 
plied to  bank  earnings  and  all  as  related  to 
encourcging  banks  to  carry  a  large  portion 
of  the  Federal  debt — long-term  or  short- 
term — there    are    Inniunerable    suggesilona 


that  might  be  made — some  of  which  could 
prove  very  helpful. 

And  it  may  be  that  we  face  many  changes 
in  our  service-charges  policy.  Should  an 
:  dminlstratlon  that  Is  in .  power  find  that 
public  policy  calls  for  retrenchment  in  the 
making  of  loans  by  commercial  banks  and 
at  the  same  time  determines  that  the  total 
Interest  rate  on  the  Federal  debt  must  be 
reduced  with  the  banks  holding  the  greater 
percentage  of  the  outstanding  Treasury 
issues,  we  may  find  that  banks  will  be  forced 
to  greatly  Increase  their  service  charges  In 
order  to  maintain  the  amount  of  bank  earn- 
ines  required  to  protect  these  necessary  in- 
stitutions. So  long  as  the  banks  do  not  know 
Just  what  the  Federal  policy  is  to  be,  they  are 
In  no  position  to  materially  Increase  or  de- 
crease service  charges.  As  In  the  field  of 
transportation  and  communication,  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  is  sufficiently  related  to  the 
public  interest  to  prevent  any  administra- 
tion, under  monetary  and  fiscal  conditions 
such  as  now  govern,  from  overlooking  the 
Importance  service  charges  may  play  in  the 
coming  and  ir." mediate  years. 

Finally,  ne  have  reason  to  assume  that  In 
194&-48  we  have,  for  the  present  era.  wit- 
nessed the  top  In  total  commercial  bank 
earnings.  M.any  will  be  surprised  If  the  cal- 
endar year  1946  gives  as  great  net  returns  as 
related  to  total  capital  as  the  banks  enjoyed 
In  calendar  year  1945.  But  aiisume  this  cur- 
rent year  ranks  higher,  in  earnings  after 
taxes,  than  did  last  ydar,  we  certainly  have  no 
reason  to  assume  that  1947  will  equal  either 
1945  or  1946. 

Therefore,  under  the  many  and  varied  prob- 
lems which  we  now  have  and  which  are  so 
directly  or  Indirectly  related  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  present  debt  and  the  Govern- 
ments over-all  fiscal  policy,  I  must  conclude 
that  the  subject  we  have  here  so  briefly  con- 
sidered Is  one  to  which  banks  and  the  Gov- 
ernment must  give  prompt  and  serious  and 
constructive  consideration. 


The  Case  for  a  65-Cent  Minimum  Wage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
an  article  I  have  prepared  entitled  "The 
Case  for  a  65-Cent  Minimum  Wage": 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  raised  the 
worn-out  wage  floor  which  Was  first  laid  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Acb  of  1938.  That 
law  set  a  floor  of  25  cents  an  hour  for  the 
first  year  and  30  cents  an  hobr  for  the  next 
5  years.  Industry  committees  during  this 
time  could  recommend  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  act  could  approve  higher  wages 
In  certain  Industries  up  to  40  cents  an  hour. 
By  October  1945.  however,  the  40-cent  mini- 
mum was  to  go  Into  effect  in  all  covered  em- 
ployments  unless  the  Administrator  found 
that  It  would  create  undue  unemployment. 
Since  40  hours  was  also  prescribed  as  the 
basic  working  week,  this  meant  that  the 
minimum  standard  weekly  wage  rate  was 
$10  for  the  first  year.  812  for  the  next  5  years, 
and  $16  a  week  thereafter.  On  the  basts  of 
a  full  52  weeks  of  employment  during  the 
year,  this  came  to  full  time  yearly  rates  of 
$520,  $624.  and  $832  respectively. 

In  practice,  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  Industry  committees,  wages  were  raised 
In  many  Industries  before  1941  beyond  the 


30-cent  mark  and  in  some  cases  up  to  the 
full  40  cents.  After  our  entrance  Into  the 
war.  Industry  after  Industry  was  put  tpon 
the  40-cent  basis  until,  by  the  end  of  1944, 
there  were  no  less  than  21,000.000  workers 
who  were  guaranteed  this  minimum. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  almost  rone 
of  the  gloomy  predictions  which  were  made 
by  the  original  opponents  of  the  act  ever 
materialized.  While  the  rulings  raised  the 
wages  of  several  million  of  the  lowest  ])ald 
workers,  there  Is  little  evidence  that  any  un- 
employment was  so  caused.  In  many  cases 
the  raising  of  the  basic  wage  forced  the  em- 
ployers to  Improve  their  ways  of  production 
so  that  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output  (which 
is  far  more  significant  from  an  employer's 
viewpoint  than  are  wages  per  hour)  did  not 
in  these  Instances  advance.  It  is,  of  coirse, 
true  however  that  the  increase  In  the  basic 
wag3s  took  place  in  a  period  during  which 
both  production  and  prices  were  advancing 
and  that  from  1911  on.  the  system  floated  In 
on  a  tide  of  advancing  prosperity.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  this  was  not  the  case  during 
the  flrst  2  years  of  its  operation  and  that 
wage  increases  occurred  then  without  having 
harmful  effects  upon  either  employment  or 
the  prosperity  of  the  employers.  I  have 
never  heard,  for  example,  that  the  textile, 
tobacco,  or  timber  Industries,  which  had  b<'en 
fearful  of  the  act.  were  injured  by  its  ap- 
plication. 

As  the  flrst  period  of  the  act  drew  to  a 
close,  it  was  evident  that  a  further  Increase 
in  the  basic  wage  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Both  living  costs  and  production  per  cap  ta 
had  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  existing 
provision  that  the  minimum  should  not  be 
above  40  cents  an  hour  was  obsolete.  This 
was  shown  by  the  ruling  of  the  War  Lator 
Board  in  early  1945  that  employers  covild 
increase  wages  up  to  55  cents  an  hour  with- 
out  approval  of  the  Board.  While  not  ce- 
clarlng  that  55  cents  was  an  adequate  mini- 
mum, this  rule  did  show  that  any  wage  l.>ss 
than    this   amount  was  substandard. 

As  a  result,  an  amendment  to  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  was  drafted  by  progressive- 
minded  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  was 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  (S.  1349)  on  August 
1  of  last  year  by  Senator  Peppeb  and  others 
and    by  a   number   of   Congressmen   in    the 
lower  House.    Hearings  on  this  bill  were  held 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  by  tfte  Hcuse  Committee  on 
Labor,    and    on    March    5    of    this    year    an 
amended  bill  was  reported  out  by  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  committee  and  was  considered 
on  the  floor  of  that  House.     This  bill  pro- 
vided   that   during   the   flrst   2   years    there 
should  be  a  flat  minimum  of  65  cents  an  hour 
in  the  covered  industries.     This  was  to  In- 
crease to  7C  cents  during  the  next  2  years  and 
at  the  end  of  this  second  period,  or  4  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  the  mini- 
mum was  to  rise  to  75  cents.    During  these  4 
years,  however,  the  minimum  could  be  raised 
in  certain  Industries  up  to  75  cents  an  hour 
by  the  procedures  governing  Industry  com- 
mittees.   In  the  discussions  of  the  act  In  the 
upper  House  opposition  centered   on  three 
points:    (1)    One   group    believed    that    the 
wages  provided  were  too  high  and  that  the 
minimum  should  Instead  start  at  55  cents  an 
hour  and  then  after  a  period  of  18  months 
rise  to  60  cents;  (2)  some  also  believed  that 
the  coverage  should   be  so  restricted  as  to 
exempt  transportation  and  the  flrst  process- 
ing of  farm  and  fishery  products;   (3)  a  fur- 
ther group  believed  that  a  revision  of  the 
farm-parity  formula  should  be  added  to  the 
bill  In  order  to  Include  the  cost  of  farm  labor 
ncludlng  that  of  operators  and  their  fami- 
lies.   This  was  urged  as  a  necessary  counter- 
part for  farm  families  of  the  increases  pro- 
vided m  8.  1349  for  the  lower-paid  Industrial 
Workers. 

From  a  study  of  the  Senate  debates  on  this 
subject.  It  Is  clear  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
bm  thought  that  they  could  not  get  a  ma- 
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jorlty  for  the  65-70-75-ceat  scale.  They  com- 
promised with  the  advocates  of  a  55-cent  base 
and  secured  the  approval  by  the  Senate  of  a 
flat  60-cent  minimum  but  with  no  further 
Increases  thereafter.  This  waa  not  to  go  into 
effect  until  9  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
act.  Then,  however,  the  farm-parity  bloc 
won  a  majority  for  their  particular  amend- 
ment in  spite  of  President  Truman's  warning 
that  if  it  were  included  in  the  act  he  would 
veto  It.  At  this  point  the  mlnlmiun  was 
raised  again  from  60  to  65  cents.  The  bill 
will  soon  come  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Everyone  familiar  with  the  facts 
must  conclude  that  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  basic  minimum  Is  necessary  from  nearly 
all  points  of  view.  Certainly  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  anyone  would  dare  to  argue  pub- 
licly that  the  present  40-cent  minimum 
should  be  continued,  and  yet  this  is  just 
what  will  happen  if  we  do  not  take  some 
action. 

n 

A  very  large  Increase  in  the  basic  wage  Is 
necessary  for  at  least  the  following  six 
reasons : 

1.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  requires 
the  basic  wage  to  be  greatly  increased. 

Since  1938.  when  the  act  was  passed,  the 
cost  of  living  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shows  an  Increase  of  30  percent. 
Even  on  this  basis  the  40-cent  minimum  has 
only  the  purchasing  power  which  31  cents 
had  at  that  time.  But  in  fact  this  index 
has  some  defects  which,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  labor  have  pointed  out,  understates 
the  actual  price  increases  for  working-class 
families.  Among  these  hidden  Increases  are 
(a)  the  disappearance  of  loss  leaders  or 
goods  sold  at  less-than-standard  prices  in 
order  to  attract  trade.  These  were  of  special 
aid  to  the  low-Income  groups,  (b)  Sales 
of  goods  at  above  OPA  prices.  In  spite  of 
sincere  efforts  by  the  OPA.  there  arc  many 
open  and  secret  violations  of  Its  maximum 
price  rtiles.  It  would  be  naive  to  believe 
that  businessmen  would  report  or  the  agents 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  be  able  to 
measure  many  of  these  excess  charges,  (c) 
Just  as  during  the  war,  there  was  an  up- 
grading of  workers  so  was  there  also  an  "up- 
trading"  of  goods.  This  was  a  shift  of  pro- 
duction from  low-price  and  low-proflt  lines 
of  production  to  higher  priced  and  higher 
profit  lines.  While  the  OPA  has  made  valiant 
efforts  to  check  this  practice,  the  method  Is 
so  tricky  that  It  is  hard  to  detect.  This 
'  practice  Is  especially  marked  In  the  field  of 
clothing,  house  furnishings,  etc..  but  It  can 
also  be  used  in  the  case  of  packaged  gro- 
ceries. It  falls  with  special  hardship  upKin 
the  wage  earners  and  low-Income  groups 
since  they  are  the  ones  who  would  buy  the 
lower  priced  lines  of  goods,  (d)  FlnaUy, 
there  Is  the  matter  of  quality  deterioration. 
We  all  know  that  clothes  and  shoes  do  not 
wear  as  long  now  as  they  did  before  and  that 
colors  nm  more  readily.  This  same 
tendency  exists  in  other  types  of  goods  as 
well. 

I  certainly  do  not  question  the  compe- 
tence, good  faith,  or  the  integrity  of  the 
officials  of  the  Btu-eau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
In  my  judgment  they  have  done  their  best  in 
;v  very  difficult  task.  But  taken  altogether, 
these  hidden  increases  should  make  us 
realize  that  this  index  imderstates  the  actual 
Increase  which  has  taken  place.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  figure  how  much  should  be  allowed 
for  this.  Some  authorities  think  the  error 
does  not  exceed  3  or  4  percent — but  there  are 
others  who  believe  it  is  much  more.  In  any 
event  these  concealed  Increases  should  re- 
quire some  added  increases  in  the  minimum 
hotirly  wage.  It  ahotxld  also  toe  remembered 
that  the  low  wage  worker  pays  a  Federal 
Income  tax  today  which  he  did  not  do  in 
1938.  It  seems  probable  that  55  cents  an 
hour  is  only  about  the  equivalent  of  the  40 
cents  of  1939. 


2.  The  great  Increase  in  average  produc- 
tivity should  lead  with  safety  to  an  increase 
in  the  "real"  minimum  hourly  rate. 

While  the  minimum  paid  for  an  hour's 
work  must  be  increased  if  the  low-paid 
worker  is  to  buy  as  much  with  an  hour's 
work  as  the  framers  of  the  original  act  had 
Intended,  there  is  also  need  to  increase  the 
money  wages  by  more  than  this  amount  so 
that  the  workers  at  the  bottom  may  buy 
more  with  each  hour  of  work.  This  is  be- 
cause the  real  national  income  has  itself 
shown  a  tremendous  advance.  The  national 
gross  income  when  measured  In  1944  dollars 
rose  from  one  hundred  and  twelve  billions  in 
1939  to  one  hundred  and  nlnety-ntne  billions 
in  1944.  Since  45,600,000  workers  were  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  former  year,  and  63,- 
200,000  in  the  latter,  this  meant  that  the 
average  real  per  capita  product  Increased  dur- 
ing these  6  years  from  $2,450  to  $3,140.  This 
was  an  advance  of  28  percent.  This  is  with 
dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power  and 
with  price  trends  eliminated.  Part  of  this 
Increase  was  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the 
greater  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  by 
employed  workers  and  some  was  also  due 
to  the  shift  to  mass-production  Industries 
tivnlng  out  war  goods.  But  after  making 
full  allowance  for  these  factors,  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  a  real  Increase  In  the  average 
over-all  output  per  man-hour  worked.  This 
increase  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  In- 
dustries are  now  (June  1946)  almost  recon- 
verted to  peace  and  the  working  hours  are 
much  shorter  than  they  were  during  the 
war,  industrial  output  is  about  60  percent 
above  its  1935-39  level  and  civilian  produc- 
tion Is  at  the  rate  of  $150,000,000,000  a  year. 

In  fact,  over  long  periods  of  time,  total 
production  has  tended  to  Increase  by  from 
3  to  4  percent  a  year  and  the  number  of 
workers  by  a  little  over  1  percent,  so  that 
the  average  per  capita  Increase  has  tended 
to  be  from  2  to  3  percent.  Since  hours 
worked  per  week  have  been  reduced  appreci- 
ably, hourly  output  has  risen  even  more 
sharply.  Thus  average  hourly  output  in 
manufacturing  in  1945  was  approximately 
four  times  what  it  had  been  in  1906  or  on 
the  average  had  doubled  every  20  years. 

If  with  the  output  which  prevailed  In 
1938.  a  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  could  then 
have  been  sound,  with  our  much  greater 
output  of  today  a  much  higher  net  wage  can 
be  sustained.  This  would  mean  that  If  40 
cents  was  correct  in  1938  and  1939,  more 
than  55  cents  would  be  correct  today.  Allow- 
ing for  a  growth  rate  of  only  3  percent  a 
year,  this  would  indicate  that  a  65-cent  mln- 
Imtim  would  be  about  as  fair  in  1946  as  40 
cents  had  been  8  years  ago.  It  is  certainly 
only  just  that  as  the  country  progresses, 
the  low-priced  workers  should  at  the  very 
least  keep  step  with  the  general  advance. 

3.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  bare  minimum 
standard  of  living  requires  large  Increases  in 
the  basic  wage. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  not  yet  finished  its  survey 
of  the  cost  of  living  for  families  of  various 
sizes  in  a  number  of  different  cities  on  vari- 
ous levels  of  living.  Opinions  of  course  differ 
as  to  what  families  need.  One  method  Is  to 
work  out  the  physical  quantities  of  food, 
clothing,  furnishings,  housing,  fuel,  and 
services  needed  In  a  year  for  families  of 
various  sizes  and  then  to  price  these  com- 
modities and  services.  Then  if  the  families 
were  all  to  spend  their  money  for  these  items 
and  for  nothing  else,  an  Income  equal  in 
amount  to  these  totals  could  be  considered 
adequate.  These  studies  could  be  made  for 
various  levels  of  living  such  as  bare  emer- 
gency, maintenance,  maintenance  plus,  com- 
fort, and  so  on. 

But  since  people  in  practice  do  not  spend 
their  money  with  the  cold-blooded  efficiency 
of  a  high-salaried  purchasing  agent  buying 
raw  materials  for  a  factory,  there  Is  a  second 


test  which  can  be  made.  This  Is  the  point  at 
which  families  on  the  average  break  even 
and  neither  put  away  savings  in  nor  go  Into 
debt.  This  standard  takes  men  as  they  are 
and  not  as  budget  experts  believe  they  should 
be.  The  best  general  evidence  we  have  con- 
cerning the  first  test  is  the  budget  developed 
by  the  WPA  in  1935-36  and  priced  in  84 
large  cities.  These  budgets  were  conserra- 
tlvely  drawn  and  at  December  1941  prloee 
showed  an  average  cost  of  aroimd  $1,500  with 
a  gap  of  about  15  percent  between  the  lowest 
and  highest  cost  cities.  In  view  of  the  recent 
increase  in  living  costs,  it  seems  fair  to  esti- 
mate these  costs  at  not  far  from  $1,800  to 
$2,000  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bureau  of  Lat>or 
Statistics  In  its  study  of  Family  Spending 
and  Saving  In  Wartime  (Bulletin  882)  found 
that  in  1944  the  average  break-even  point 
for  families  of  four  oersons  was  $2,180.  With 
these  figures  as  very  rough  standards,  let  us 
now  compare  what  the  65-cent  minimum 
would  give  the  workers.  At  this  hourly  rate, 
the  weekly  figure  for  40  hours  work  would  be 
$26.  If  the  workers  were  then  employed  for 
every  week  during  the  year — which  few  will 
be — their  yearly  earnings  would  amount  to 
only  $1,353.  After  making  all  allowances 
for  (a)  somewhat  lower  living  costs  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  the  differences  here  are  by 
no  means  as  great  as  is  commonly  believed, 
and  (b)  those  cases  where  the  workers. do 
not  have  a  family  of  four  dependent  upon 
them,  is  it  not  obvious  that  such  a  yearly 
Income  of  $1,352  is  in  fact  about  as  little  as 
we  should  give  to  able-bodied  workers?  Such 
a  minimum  would  permit  millions  of  workers 
and  their  wives  and  children  to  have  a  more 
dpcent  life.  The  health  of  the  people  would 
be  bettered.  Infant  mortality  would  be  re- 
duced, home  life  would  be  happier,  and  we 
would  have  a  better-educated  citizenry. 

4.  A -large  Increase  in  the  basic  minimum 
is  needed  to  absorb  the  huge  volume  of  mass- 
production  goods  which  industry  and  agri- 
culture in  this  country  can  turn  out. 

There  Is  now  no  doubt  of  the  tremendous 
productive  powers  of  our  industry  and  agri- 
culture. But  who  is  going  to  buy  these 
mass-production  goods?  That  requires  mass 
consumption  and  mass  consumption  requires 
decent  wages  for  the  great  masses  of  eco- 
nomically submerged  workers.  From  the 
standpoint  of  general  self-Interest  alone, 
therefore,  employers  and  farmers  should 
favor  higher  wages  for  these  low-paid  workers 
In  order  to  find  a  greater  market  for  their 
products.  If  the  minimum  were  raised, 
there  would  be  a  much  greater  demand  for 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  fruits,  vegetables,  meats, 
and  a  host  of  agricultural  products.  There 
would  be  a  greater  demand  for  more  cloth- 
ing and  for  better  housing.  Dentists  would 
have  more  work,  and  more  books  and  news- 
papers would  bD  read.  The  good  effects 
would  spread  through  most  sections  of  our 
country.  This  increased  purchasing  power 
would  also  give  greater  stability  to  demand 
and  reduce  the  dangers  of  future  depressions. 
Conservatives  sometimes  reply  to  this  argu- 
ment and  say  that  if  the  employers  were 
permitted  to  get  higher  profits  out  of  low 
wages,  then  they  would  also  spend  or  invest 
it,  and  so  give  as  much  employment  to  labor. 
There  are  at  least  two  faults  In  this  rea- 
soning: First,  to  the  degree  that  the  em- 
ployers spent  these  sums.  It  would  largely  go 
for  luxtnrles.  But  the  great  mass-production 
Industries  are  geared  for  mass-consumption 
goods,  and  to  divert  the  market ^rom  them 
to  luxuries  would  strike  a  blow  at  the  or- 
ganized and  highly  capitalistic  sector  of 
btisiness.  Secondly,  while  the  wealthy  save 
a  large  part  of  their  incomes,  these  savings 
at  times  stay  in  banks  and  do  not  flow  out 
as  Investments.  When  this  occurs,  there  Is 
a  break  in  the  economic  mechanism,  demand 
falls  off,  and  unemployment  results.    Higher 
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wages  to  the  lower-paid  workers  would,  on 
the  other  haDd,  give  a  continuing  and  more 
stable  demand  and  so  create  a  more  stable 
economy. 

5.  A  large  Increase  In  the  hoiirly  rates  of 
the  poorer  paid  workers  Is  needed  to  keep 
them  In  balance  with  the  wages  of  skilled  and 
unionized  labor. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that 
the  average  hourly  earnings  of  factory  work- 
ers in  January  of  this  year  were  almost  exactly 
•1  per  hour.  Since  this  average  Includes 
the  low-paid  workers,  the  higher  paid  and 
skilled  workers  received  more  than  this  fig- 
ure. The  average  for  the  steel  mills  was 
•1.09,  for  machine-shop  woricers  $1.14.  for 
locofnotlve  shops  CLas.  Slr.ce  January  there 
have  been  further  wage  Increases  to  millions 
ot  organized  workers  amoimtlng  to  from 
16  >/^  to  18V^  cents  an  hour. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions of  this  country  that  while  looking  out 
for  their  members,  they  have  not  neglected 
the  low-paid  and  unorganized  workers.  The 
unions  have  not  been  content  with  letting 
the  imorganlzed  remain  on  a  low  level  with 
hoxirly  rates  of  from  only  one-third  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  rate  for  skllle<j  labor  but  by 
backing  the  movement  to  Increase  minimum 
»age«  have  also  sought  to  bring  the  less 
fortunate  up  closer  to  them.  This  Is  deslr- 
able  from  every  point  of  view. 

6.  An  increase  In  minimum  hourly  wage 
rates  is  also  desirable  as  an  offset  against  the 
fall  in  weekly  earnings  caused  by  the  short- 
ened number  of  hours  worked. 

During  the  war  when  the  48-hotir  week  or 
more  was  general,  the  workers  were  com- 
monly paid  time  and  a  half  for  all  hours 
over  40.  This  meant  that  they  received  52 
hours'  pay  for  48  hours'  work.  Even  the  40- 
cent-an-hour  man  or  woman  who  worked 
48  hours  then  received  930.80  per  week  while 
the  50-cent-an-hour  worker  received  $26. 
When  the  hours  were  cut  to  40,  the  weekly 
earnings  were  cut  to  $16  and  $30  respecti\-ely. 
ThU  was  a  severe  loss.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  cost  to  employers  for  each 
hour  worked  was  also  t«duced  by  3  cents  an 
hour  or  from  42  to  40  and  from  &2  to  50  cents. 
Sine*  more  can  be  turned  out  per  hour  over 
periods  of  time  on  a  40-hour  week  than  on 
48  hours,  this  has  meant  a  sUll  further  re- 
duction in  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output.  It 
la  only  fair  that  labor  should  get  some  of 
these  gains  by  an  increase  In  the  base  hourly 
rate. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  Lelieve  the  evidence 
is  clear  that  a  large  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  is  needed  and  that  a  65-cent  minimum 
would  be  fair  both  to  labor  and  capital.  1 
hope  that  both  Congress  and  the  country 
may  see  the  problem  in  this  light.  I  also 
hope  the  situation  will  not  be  confused  by 
injecting  the  farm-parity  proposals  into  the 
minimum -wage  bill.  That  issue  should  be 
considered  separately  in  dealing  with  agri- 
cultural prices  but  nothing  u  to  be  gained 
by  Including  it  in  the  wage  measure.  Inci- 
dentally. It  should  be  realized  that  any  such 
parity  measure  would  not  directly  benefit 
hired  farm  labor  but  would  merely  raise 
farm  prices.  It  would  thus  benefit  the  land- 
owners rather  than  the  hired  workers. 

But  in  ttirn.  If  and  wh»n  the  minimum  Is 
ao  raised.  I  hope  that  labor  will  cooperate 
with  management  to  raise  production  In  the 
low-wage  industries  and  thus  help  to  over- 
come aome  of  the  dllQcultles  which  may 
arise.  I  h^e  mil  faith  that  If  labor  is  de- 
cently treated  and  paid,  it  will  so  respond. 
If  this  happens  we  may  look  forward  lo  the 
opening  up  of  a  fuller  life  for  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  industrial  ladder.  The  pro- 
posed measure  will  be  good  for  them  and 
their  famlllee:  It  will  be  good  for  Indtutry 
in  general,  and  It  will  be  good  for  the  com- 
munities of  this  Nation  and  for  the  coimtry 
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California's  Honsinf  Problems 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CALITOaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  append  to  my  re- 
marks a  telegram  from  Gov.  Earl  War- 
ren, of  California,  to  President  Truman 
regarding  the  tremendous  increase  in 
population  of  over  2,000,000  people  in 
the  State  of  California. 

The  appended  telegram  analyzes  the 
Increased  immigration  of  veterans  and 
the  need  for  additional  housing: 

TELECBAM   TO   PRESIDENT  HARRT   S.   TRUMAN   AND 
Wn.SON  W.  WTATT     ■ 

June  13,  1046. 
California's  housing  problems  have  been 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  State  Gov- 
ernment for  more  than  2  years,  but  the 
sphere  of  State  authority  is  limited  in  devel- 
oping solutions.  The  California  Legislature 
has  recognized  the  problem,  has  appropri- 
ated funds  to  aid  housing  construction,,  and 
has  recommended  congressional  considera- 
tion of  measures  designed  to  alleviate  the 
shortage.  Within  the  past  month,  we  have 
held  a  series  of  conferences — one  designed  to 
a&«ure  a  supply  of  timber  to  the  mills  In 
California  forest  areas,  and  the  other  to  de- 
velop essential  facta  about  current  shortages 
In  critical  materials.  From  our  studies  of 
the  situation,  the  following  facts  emerge: 

1.  California's  needs  for  more  housing  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  State  because 

(a)  California  now  has  2.0C0.0O0  more  pop- 
ulation and  over  600.000  more  famUles  than 
were  reported  by  the  1940  census.  Thit  far 
exceeds  the  numerical  population  growth  of 
any    other    State   during    the   same   period. 

(b)  California  has  more  than  900.000  de- 
mobilized veterans  of  World  War  II,  of  whom 
nearly  300.000  came  from  other  States. 

2.  In  recognition  of  California's  needs.  Its 
home  builders  received  priorities  to  June  7 
for  89.3C0  homei  under  the  priorities  assist- 
ance program.  This  is  equivalent  to  about 
15  percent  of  the  national  total  and  Is  the 
largest  allotment  to  any  Sute. 

3.  Actual  construction  depends  upon  In- 
creasing the  supplies  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment available  to  builders.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  situation  that 
only  about  20  percent  of  the  critical  mate- 
rials required  for  home  building  In  California 
are  now  being  provided  for  such  construc- 
tion. For  lack  of  materials,  between  10.000 
and  14.000  homes  remain  unfinished  In  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  and  from  5,000  to  7.000 
homes  are  standing  unfinished  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  Completion  of  these 
homes  and  construction  of  additional  needed 
housing  requires  the  channeling  of  more 
construction  materials  to  our  builders. 

To  expedite  construction  of  homes  so 
urgently  needed  In  California  for  veterans 
and  civilians  alike,  I  respectfully  urge: 

1.  That  nails  and  cement  be  Immediately 
added  to  the  critical  materials  covered  imder 
HH  priorities. 

2.  That  at  least  50  percent  of  all  critical 
construction  material^  allocated  to  the  Pa- 
cific-coast area  be  det4?ltely  channeled  Into 
housing  for  this  area.T 

3.  That  a  substantlaj  portion  of  the  $400,- 
000,000  subsidy  for  l^ouslng  materials  re- 
cently provided  by  tfte  Congress,  and  ap- 
proved by  you.»  be  allocated  to  California 

'In  telegram  to  Wilson  W.  Wyatt.  this 
clause  read  "and  approved  by  the  President." 


manufacturers  to  increase  the  supply  of  criti- 
cal materials  that  are  essential  for  veteran 
housing  construction  in  this  State. 

4.  That  except  for  the  retention  of  a  90- 
day  supply  to  be  used  for  maintenance  pur- 
poses only,  all  building  material  now  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  in  possession  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  War  Assets  Corporation, 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  be  retained  in 
this  area  and  not  be  stock-piled  or  shipped 
elsewhere  but  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able solely  to  builders  of  veteran  housing. 

Earl  Wakben, 
Governor  of  Cali/ornia. 


Contribution  to  Confusion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  SPRnJOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  attitude  exhibited  by  President 
Truman,  regarding  the  management-la- 
bor situation,  is  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  confusion  that  has  resulted  fol- 
lowing his  fence-straddeling  perform- 
ance. When  the  President  made  a  per- 
sonal appearance  before  the  joint  session, 
coming  from  a  conference  in  which  the 
strike  against  the  Government  was  un- 
der discussion,  and  in  which  conference 
he  had  attempted  to  act  as  mediator,  he 
was  determined  to  do  something  fo.  the 
people  and  the  country.  All  art  now  en- 
tirely familiar  with  the  demands  which 
he  made.  His  voice  had  hardly  become 
stilled,  in  the  House  Chamber,  when  the 
majority  leader  [John  McCormickI  in- 
troduced the  bill  wliich  the  President 
wanted  introduced  and  passed.  His 
measure  was  passel  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. The  President  knew,  or  he  should 
have  known,  what  was  necessary  at  that 
time.  He  made  the  positive  assertion 
that  such  legislation  was  necessary.  The 
measure  which  he  sponsored  was  very 
rigid  and  forceful.  A  much  milder  bill 
had  already  passed  In  the  House,  and  was 
then  before  the  Senate— the  so-called 
Case  bill— which  the  Senate  passed  very 
quickly,  and  the  House  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  ard  that  bill  was 
sent  to  the  President.  Every  American 
is  aware  of  the  attitude  the  President 
took  respecting  that  measure— he  vetoed 
It.  It  is  doubted,  by  many,  that  any  other 
act  has  depressed  the  American  people, 
and  the  honest  laboring  men  and  women, 
and  the  veterans,  as  has  that  one  act  of 
the  President.  The  laboring  people  want 
to  work— the  returned  veterans  want  to 
continue  their  work— but  when  a  stop- 
page is  authorized  against  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  policy  is  sanctioned  by 
the  President,  or  at  lea.st  he  appears  to 
desire  no  action  taken  thereon,  our 
country  is  left  in  a  sad  and  sorry  state. 
Confusion — utter  confusion — is  the  re- 
sult. Our  people  do  not  know  what  to 
do,  and  they  do  not  know  what  they 
should  do,  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fairness  to  both  labor  and 
management  is  all  that  the  American 
people  want— and  that  is  all  that  labor 
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wants,  and  that  Is  the  policy  that  man- 
agement wants.  Any  other  program 
keeps  everyone  out  of  step,  and  our  coun- 
try can  make  progress  only  when  our 
people  are  satisfied,  contended,  and  work 
in  unison  and  in  harmony, 

A  very  interesting  and  enlightening 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis 
News,  of  recent  date,  which  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  same  may  be 
printed  herewith,  and  as  a  part  hereof, 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  which  I 
hope  all  may  take  the  time  to  read.  The 
editorial  follows: 

CONTRIEUTICN   TO   CONFUSION 

Tlie  atmosphere  of  confusion  and  conflict 
in  Washington  has  been  increased  by  Presi- 
dent Truman's  veto  of  the  Case  bill.  By 
rejecting  the  only  constructive  attempt  to 
date  to  solve  the  Nation's  labor  problem,  a 
measure  that  was  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
has  the  support  of  the  American  public,  the 
President  now  must  assume  fuU  personal 
responsibility  for  any  strikes  and  strife  that 
may  lie  ahead.  By  rejecting  what  was  In- 
tended to  be  a  moderate  measure  to  restore 
the  Industrial  balance  between  labor  and 
management,  he  exposes  labor  to  the  danger 
of  more  stringent  restrictions  later  on. 

The  President,  by  Inference,  at  least,  ad- 
mits the  necessity  for  corrective  legislation 
when  he  says  in  his  veto  message:  "Where 
excesses  have  developed  on  the  part  of  labor 
leaders  or  management,  such  excesses  should 
be  corrected — not  in  order  to  injure  either 
party — but  to  bring  about  as  great  an  equal- 
ity as  possible  between  the  bargaining  po- 
sitions of  labor  and  management.  Neither 
should  be  permitted  to  become  too  power- 
ful as  against  the  public  Interest  as  a  whole." 
Anyone  at  all  familiar  with  recent  events 
must  recognize  that  excesses  have  developed, 
that  the  bargaining  positions  of  labor  and 
management,  under  the  Wagner  law.  are 
nowhere  nearly  equal,  and  that  the  PetrlUos. 
Lewises,  and  Whitneys  not  only  have  become 
too  powerful  as  against  the  public  Interest 
but  have  done  a  great  disservice  to  the  cause 
of  labor.  It  was  exactly  for  that  reason 
that  the  Case  bill  was  drawn  and  passed. 
Yet.  while  recognizing  the  need,  the  Presi- 
dent r-jects  the  remedy. 

Nor  does  he  have  anything  of  a  construc- 
tive nature  to  offer  as  an  Immediate  alter- 
native— except  for  the  emergency  labor- 
draft  legislation  that  certainly  goes  far  be- 
yond anything  contemplated  In  the  Case 
bUl.  His  only  suggestion  is  the  phrase  oft- 
repeated  In  his  message  "a  comprehensive 
study." 

That  Is  a  convenient  device,  but  certainly 
not  a  solution.  It  is  dictated  by  political 
expediency,  and  Is  an  abdication  of  effective 
leadership  It  only  adds  to  the  confusion. 
The  American  people  recognize  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  If  the  Nation's  economic 
machinery  ever  Is  to  get  rolling  in  uninter- 
rupted production.  The  need  is  now;  the 
house  Is  burning  and  the  President,  in  effect, 
has  said  to  the  firemen.  "Now,  let's  just  sit 
down  and  study  the  situation." 

The  present  situation  could  have  been,  and 
was,  foreseen  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Truman  might 
have  started  comprehensive  study  at  that 
time.  Instead,  he  let  matters  drift  and  used 
the  power  of  his  administration  to  oppose  all 
efforts  to  consider  the  problem. 

As  a  result  leadership  has  fallen  from 
his  hands  and  he  cannot  regain  It  by  this 
futUe  gesture.  It  is  doubtful  If  any  joint 
committee  could  develop  much  In  the  way 
of  facts  not  already  brought  out  In  the  266 
days  of  hearing  and  the  23.000  printed  pages 
of  testimony  that  produced  the  Case  bill. 
So  the  comprehensive  study  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  effort  to  sidestep  the  issue  and 
to  appease  labor  sentiment  that  has  turned 
against   Mr.   Truman.    It   wlU   not   appease 


an  American  public  that  sees  clearly  that 
something  more  than  a  congressional  Investi- 
gation is  necessary.  Mr.  Truman  has  at- 
tempted to  turn  back  the  clock.  It  la  too 
late  for  that.  \ 


of  regulations,  orders,  amendments,  and  offi- 
cial Interpretations  that  do  concern  the  va- 
riety trade  Is  In  excess  of  8,000.  10  times  the 
number  reported  In  1944. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  enclosed  editorial  certainly  calls 
the  turn  of  Government  red  tape.  The 
facts  set  forth  in  this  editorial  should  be 
studied  by  all  Members  of  the  House. 
Under  leave  previously  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  editorial  in  question: 

(From  the  EvansvUle  Review  J 

A  CEIUNG   ON    RED   TAPK 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  Is  renewed  or  abandoned,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  put  a  celling  on  red 
tape  Issuing  from  OPA.     The  variety  trade, 
which  accounts  for  a  tremendous  volume  of 
retail  sales  in  the  United  States,  must  abide 
by  thousands  of  confusing  orders.    Following 
is  a  sununation  of  them  as  of  March  1,  1946: 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  general  maximtun 
price  regulation,  to  which  there  have  been 
66  amendments.     There  are   15  supplemen- 
tary regulations  under  the  GMPR  and  390 
amendments    thereto    affecting    goods    and 
services    sold    through    the    variety    trade. 
There  Is  a  maximum  ImpKwt  regulation,  and 
nine  amendments,  all  of  which  are  poten- 
tially of  Interest  to  the  variety  trade.    There 
are   268   numbered   price   regulations,   with 
2,506  amendments  covering  goods  and  serv- 
ices sold  through  the  variety  trade.    There 
are  four  food  product  regulations  that  affect 
the  thousands  of  variety  stwes  that  have 
soda  fountains,  luncheonettes,  and  food  de- 
partments, and  these  four  food  regulations 
now  Include  25  supplements  with  97  amend- 
ment*.   There  are  3  procedural  regulations 
with   12  amendments  which  variety  stores 
as  well  as  other  retaUers  and  business  con- 
ceriis  must  observe.     There  are  39  sxipple- 
mentary  orders  with  131  amendments  that 
directly  cover  goods  and  services  sold  through 
the  variety  trade.     There  are  three  general 
orders  with  six  amendments.     The  total  of 
these  regulations,  orders,  amendments,  and 
Interpretations  Is  3.676. 

But  in  addition  to  these  there  have  also 
been  11,848  Individual  orders,  of  which  half, 
or  more  probably  two-thirds,  affect  either 
the  purchase  costs  or  the  selling  prices,  or 
both,  of  goods  handled  in  variety  stores. 

Finally,  the  OPA  has  Issued  and  is  issu- 
ing a  large  number  of  individual  orders  that 
are  not  even  printed  In  the  Federal  Register, 
known  as  letter  orders.  These  orders  au- 
thorize prices  In  Individual  cases  of  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  and  retaUers.  There 
have  been  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
them.  The  variety  trade  Is  concerned  with 
every  one  of  these  letter  orders  that  Axes 
a  price  for  one  of  Its  members,  its  sources 
of  supply,  or  its  competitors. 

The  variety  trade  which  was  affected  by  a 
mere  800  regulations,  orders,  amendments, 
and  interpretations  back  In  AprU  1944  was 
on  March  1,  1946,  affected  by  3,576  general 
regulations,  orders,  amendments,  and  inter- 
pretations. If  one  may  include  the  individ- 
ual orders  listed  In  the  Federal  Register,  not 
to  mention  the  letter  orders  issued  to  Indi- 
vidual concerns  that  are  not  even  printed 
in  the  Federal  Register,  the  present  number 
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Monday.  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Prank  C.  Waldrop  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  June  16,  1946: 

FINAL  WAHNINO 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
So  many  professors  and  heavy  thinkers 
are  btisy  all  the  time  trying  to  force  the 
Uplted  States  to  give  away  its  power  that 
when  a  really  distinguished  one  says  some- 
thing to  the  contrary,  it's  Important  news. 

Important  because  professors  have  stepped 
outside  the  classroom  and  become  politicians. 
Consider  how  much  Influence  Felix  Frank-* 
furter  has  on  yoiu-  personal  life. 

Here  was  a  little  fellow  who  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  12  years  old.  worked 
hard  and  became  a  teacher  of  law  at  Har- 
vard University.  He  was  just  one  among 
many. 

But  he  had  Inside  him  a  drive  for  power 
that  nothing  could  stifle.  He  used  that  drive 
first  to  educate  a  generation  of  lawyers  to 
think  his  way.  Then  he  busied  himself  get- 
ting his  crop  of  one-pattern  thinkers  into 
our  Government. 

Today,  Frankfurter  agents  are  everywhere 
in  key  positions  to  influence  United  States 
policy,  and  Frankfurter  himself  aits  on  the 
Supreme  Court  as  their  guide  and  master. 

He  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  slngte 
Individual  In  the  United  6Utes  because  his 
mind  controls  so  many  other  minds  which 
In  turn  control  the  lives  and  property  of 
millions. 

His  power  is  a  terrible  thing  because  Frank- 
furter U  not  for  America  first.  But  that's 
another  story.  We  mention  him  today  only 
to  remind  you  that  when  you  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  a  college  professor  as  a  real  force 
in  the  world  you're  kidding  nobody  but 
yourself. 

And  so,  consider  the  pattern  of  protessora 
who  are  working  to  give  away  the  keys  to 
America's  scientific  and  financial  power. 

It  wasn't  until  about  1920  that  professprs 
In  this  country  got  that  way.  But  a  great 
number  of  them  got  bit  about  that  tim»* 
with  the  bug  of  communism.  They  Ba# 
Communist  Russia  as  the  land  of  Ideal  vir- 
tue In  which  all  the  energies  of  mankind 
would  be  concentrated  for  good  and  greed 
and  poverty  would  fade  away. 

They  saw  It  wrong,  for  all  such  claims  by 
Communists  were  just  campaign  oratory. 
But  the  proof  came  too  late. 

For,  like  Frankfurter,  they  educated  a  gen- 
eration to  their  way  of  thinking.  These  pro- 
fessors made  "capitalist"  a  cviss  word  and 
"socialist"  a  word  associated  with  everything 
good.  They  even  got  many  a  capitalist  to 
sighing  that  socialism  would  be  wonderful 
if  we  could  only  bridge  over  to  it  peacefully. 
Sure,  and  If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars 
could  ride. 

It  happens  that  Communist  Russia  is  ex- 
hibit A  In  proof  that  the  bridge  is  never 
made  In  peace,  and  that  peace  does  not  ar- 
rive even  after  you  cross  the  bridge  in  vio- 
lence. 
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For  the  Communist  reign  In  Russia  has 
been  from  its  beginning  dowu  to  date  one  un- 
broJcen,  bloody  civil  war.  The  Russians  have 
never  stopped  shooting  one  another  in  their 
struggle  lor  power. 

Not  even  when  they  were  fighting  Germany 
did  they  stop.  Did  you  know  about  the  200,- 
000  Communist  soldiers  who  Joined  Hitler 
against  Stalin? 

Well,  it's  a  fact.  Ask  your  professors  about 
It  sometime  and  If  they  deny  It,  this  writer 
will  be  Rlad  to  cite  the  evidence.  Our  State 
Department  has  the  whole  story. 

But  the  Russia-lovers  go  on  plugging  for 
the  United  States  of  America  to  give  away 
Its  power  to  Russia  on  the  ground  that  Rus- 
sia is  working  only  for  good. 

So  it  is  Interesting  and  important  to  know 
that  at  last  a  swing  has  started  away  from 
tiiat  "nutty"  notion — and  among  the  profes- 
sors, too. 

WUilam  Tandell  Elliott,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Felix  Frankfurter's  Harvard,  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board  here 
during  the  war,  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
good  Americans  for  challenging  the  Russia- 
lovers. 

Speaking  at  Whltefield.  N.  H.,  before  the 
New  England  Council,  on  Friday  night  last, 
Elliott  came  out  in  opposition  to  giving 
Russia  either  scientific  information  or  money 
"loans."    Said  Elliott: 

"It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Russia  is  bending 
her  energies  not  to  satisfying  the  enormous 
needs  of  her  own  people  and  those  of  her 
satellite  states  for  Improved  living  standards 
but  to  building  up  the  indiistrlal  and  scien- 
tific resources  for  harnessing  atomic  energy 
to  war. 

"There  are  today  very  few  pecple  so  naive 
as  to  Imagine  that  when  Russia  gets  atomic 
energy  in  amounts  adequate  for  military 
use  the  lulers  of  Russia  will  be  restrained  by 
the  same  considerations  which  make  it  un- 
likely that  we  will  ever  use  the  atom  bomb, 
except  in  retaliation  and  then  perhaps  too 
late. 

"Russia  has  asked  for  $6,000,000,000,  as  I 
know  myself  from  the  highest  authority, 
Generalissimo  Stalin,  himself.     •     •     •" 

Jbr  what?  Says  Elliott:  "For  war."  That 
Is  a  terrible,  and  final  warning. 

If  we  finance  Russia  for  atom  war,  that 
will  be  the  end. 

Here's  hoping  Professor  Elliott  repeats  this 
warning  early  and  often  in  Washington,  until 
he  rattles  Frankfurters  teeth. 


The  Mariners'  Museum 
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Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  other  persons  In- 
terested in  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine will  find  the  Mariners'  Museum  lo- 
cated about  4  miles  north  of  Newport 
News,    Va.,    extremely   interesting    and 
highly  instructive     Nothing  equal  to  it 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.   It  Is  about  175  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  slightly  under  75  miles 
on  route  60.  the  main  highway  from 
Richmond  to  Newport  News.  Va.    The 
article  inserted  below  is  a  graphic  de- 
scription,  but  to  be  fully  appreciated 
the  museum  needs  to  be  seen.    One  can 
spend  days  fn  the  museum  if  he  so  de- 
sires, but  with  a  lew  hours  he  can  learn 
much  and  enjoy  every  minute. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
append  an  article  published  in  April  1946 
issue  of  the  Tiller,  a  monthly  magazine 
published  in  Newport  News,  Va..  entitled 
"A  Sailorman's  Paradise,  the  Mariners' 
Museum,"  by  Jacque  LaTour.  The  arti- 
cle follows  and  is  reprinted  by  permis- 
sion from  the  Tiller  magazine: 

A     SAILOEMAN'S     PAIUriSE — THE     KAKINESS' 

MtnsuM 
(By  Jacque  LaTour) 
Turning  off  highv»ay  route  eo,  some  4 
miles  north  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  onto  Cedar 
Lane,  a  lovely  highway  arched  with  knarled 
and  twisted  old  cedar  trees,  enhances  the 
approach  to  the  James  River  and  the  im- 
pounded waters  of  Laka  Maury.  As  the  read 
turns  north  to  follow  the  river  upstream,  the 
landscape  spreads  open  into  a  panorama  of 
Virginia  pine,  cedar,  and  dcgwocd  trees 
cgainst  a  backdrop  of  blue  sky.  On  a  high 
knoll,  facing  the  junction  of  the  James 
River  and  Lake  Maury,  and  flanked  by  little 
Kettle  Pond,  stands  an  immense  monument 
whose  Inscription  reads,  "Devoted  to  the  Cul- 
ture of  the  Sea  and  its  Tributaries,  its  Con- 
quest by  Man  and  its  Influence  on  Civiliza- 
tion." Thus  one  enters  into  another  world, 
for  directly  ahead  through  the  parkway  can 
be  seen  first  the  old  ship  weathervane,  then 
the  gray  brick  front  of  the  Mariners' 
Mii.<ieum. 

Situated  within  this  park  area  of  some 
800  acres,  the  museum  was  established  by 
Archer  M.  Huntington  In  1930.  Within  its 
walls  are  exhibits  and  trophies  of  the  sea 
that  have  been  gathered  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  Keeping  pace  with  the 
material  exhibits,  a  nautical  library  was  es- 
tablished which  now  contains  in  excess  of 
23.000  volumes  devoted  to  maritime  subjects. 
This  includes  many  old  manuscripts,  early 
bocks,  ship  logbooks,  as  well  as  the  most 
modern  magazines  and  technical  books.  The 
library  also  cares  for  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  photographs. 

Anchors  of  various  types  and  sizes  adorn 
the  exterior  walls  of  the  museum  buildings. 
Planking  the  front  entrance  are  a  pair  of 
ancient  bronze  cannon  which  formerly 
guarded  a  Cuban  fortress.  On  entering  the 
lobby,  one  finds  sufficient  material  to  fill  a 
small  museum.  There  are  large  steering 
wheels  that  tower  above  the  visitor,  tall 
binnacles  of  the  days  of  wooden  ships,  and 
running  lights  which  shone  at  night  for 
guidance  of  the  lofty  old  greyhounds  of  the 
sea.  Passing  through  the  electric  doors,  one 
enters  the  great  main  room. 

Assembled  here  are  ships*  figureheads, 
mounted  on  the  walls,  and  a  collection  of  oil 
paintings  and  watercolors  depicting  a  va- 
riety of  subjects  of  maritime  interest.  Table 
and  wall  cases  contain  ship  models  ranging 
all  the  way  from  Fulton's  Clermont  to  the 
massive  Berengaria  and  the  new  liner  Ameri- 
ca. There  are  cases  filled  with  navigational 
Instruments  from  ancient  astrolabes  to 
modern  radio  compasses,  chronometers  that 
date  ba,k  into  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
barometers  of  all  ages  and  types.  An  excel- 
lent collection  is  on  exhibit  of  salvage 
material  taken  from  vessels  sunk  during  the 
Yorktown  siege  in  1781. 

The  north  wing,  or  the  newest  section  of 
the  building,  contains  a  priceless  collection 
of  lithographs  and  oil  paintings,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  ship  models  and  china. 

Another  section  of  the  museum  has  an  In- 
teresting display  of  scrlinEhaw.  the  artistic 
skill  of  the  days  of  Moby  Dick.  Four  years 
was  the  usual  full  whaling  voyage,  and 
whether  It  was  greasy  luck  or  not,  the  men 
found  opportvmity  between  spells  to  carve 
and  decorate  teeth  from  the  captured  deni- 
zens of  the  deep.  Jagging  wheels  of  the 
housewives  at  Nantucket  to  crimp  the  edges 
of  the  pies;  scrimshaw  ivory  headed  canes 
from  the  backbone  of  fish,  to  carry  in  style 
during  the  days  ashore,  are  on  display.    In 


this  same  room  are  several  cases  of  small 
arms,  and  the  walls  also  are  covered  with  all 
types  of  early  flintlock  guns.  Two  cases  are 
filled  with  beautiful  sea  shells,  and  another 
with  Bristol  glass  that  never  fails  to  thrill 
the  lady  visitor.  Then  thfere  are  the  displays 
of  wood  and  material  from  such  famous  ships 
as  the  HMS  Bounty  of  mutiny  fame,  the 
Constitutioii,  and  others. 

A  long  wing  adjoining  the  Library  is  filled 
to  the  roof  with  similar  objects  waiting  their 
turn  to  go  on  display.  All  material  is  carefully 
cataloged,  photographed,  and  either  stored 
or  placed  on  display.  This  mckes  it  possible 
to  ch-inge  the  exiiibit  display  with  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  delay.  In  eszembling  the 
collections,  no  particular  period  or  locality 
has  been  stressed  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
the  basic  idea  being  one  of  wide  scope. 

A  large  courtyard  between  two  of  the  mnln 
building's  wings  affords  shelter  for  an  exhibit 
of  actual  small  craft.  A  few  of  these,  includ- 
ing a  gigantic  Portugese  fisherman,  are  life- 
saving  boats,  long  boats  from  the  whaling 
ships,  lifeboats,  both  wooden  and  steel  from 
recent  ships.  West  Indian  dugouts,  Chinese 
sampans,  Tahltian  pirogue,  Eskimo  kayaks,  a 
Dutch  tjotter,  grass  boats  from  Peru,  life 
cars,  and  dozens  of  other  types  completely 
fill  the  yard.  A  short  walk  through  the  wocds 
leads  to  the  boathouse  on  Lake  Maury.  One 
of  the  few  surviving  Chesapeake  Bay  leg 
canoes  rides  quietly  at  anchor,  and  across 
the  lake  may  be  seen  the  hulk  of  a  Tarpon 
Springs  (Pla.)  sponge  fisherman. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  In 
detail  the  countless  other  nautical  exhibits 
which  are  gathered  together  in  the  museum, 
for  new  material  is  being  added  daily.  The 
Mariners'  Museum  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated, a  task  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  a  few  hours,  or  even  in  1  day. 


LegisIatiTe  Reorgamzah'on  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  several  editorials  endorsing 
the  legislative  reorganization  bill,  S.  2177, 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  United  States. 
These  editorials  reflect  widespread  pub- 
lic approval  of  the  action  of  the  Senate 
on  June  10  in  passing  this  legislation. 
They  also  reflect  a  Nation-wide  demand 
that  the  House  follow  suit  and  act  unori 
this  No.  1  domestic  issue  at  the  present 
session.  The  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  reform  itself.  The  time  to  act 
is  now. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  of  June 
13.  19461 

LA   POLLFTTE'S   WORK 

Congratulations  to  the  Senate,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  Senator  La  Foixetti,  for  the  49  to 
16  vote  in  favor  of  the  reorganization  bill 
which  embodied  the  report  of  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  committee.  It  was  a  victory  for 
good  government  that  was  as  welcome  as  it 
was  unexpected.  So  many  vested  Interests 
have  been  built  up  in  the  creaking  machinery 
of  Congress  that  few  observers  bad  antici- 
pated either  quick  or  affirmative  action.  Let 
this  be  a  lesson  to  those  of  little  faith.  It  is 
apparent  now  that  more  Senators  than  we 
had  dreamed  of  had  become  troubled  over 
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the  negativism  and  procrastination — Insepa- 
rably associated  with  our  Topsy-llk«»  system 
of  government— which  inhibits  action  in 
Congress.  Improvement  can  come  only  from 
awareness,  and  the  S?nate  has  demonstrated 
that  awareness,  it  is  a  heartening  spectacle 
and  we  hope  that  statesmanship  of  the  same 
order  will  be  shown  in  the  House  when  the 
Representatives  begin  their  consideration  of 
the  Monroney  bill. 

Ssnator  La  Follette,  in  presenting  the 
legislation,  referred  to  the  criticism  to  which 
Congress  is  subject.  He  implied  that  much 
of  it  is  unjust  because  "under  our  present 
archaic  organization,  it  is  impossible  for  Con- 
gress to  transact  the  business  which  it  has 
become  Imperative  that  it  handle."  But  in- 
stitutions are  man-made.  Granted  that  the 
archaic  organization  has  throttled  action, 
yet  the  crltfcism  of  Congress  has  hitherto 
been  Justified  by  reason  of  congressional 
chariness  to  take  remedial  steps  In  stream- 
lining the  machinery.  Indeed,  the  neglect 
has  gone  on  so  long  that  the  La  Follette  bill 
should  be  reg.^rded  as  only  a  first  installment 
of  improvement.  The  new  bill,  for  Instance, 
omits  any  recommendation  for  better  means 
of  selecting  committee  chairmen  and  per- 
sonnel, for  clarifying  the  powers  of  the 
tyrannical  Rules  Committee  of  the  House,  for 
experimentation  with  periods  for  questioning 
executive  department  heads,  for  the  limita- 
tion of  senatorial  debate.  We  trust  that  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  will  not  tire  of  his  well 
doing.  He  began  something  in  the  Senate 
that  will  be  a  lasting  memorial  to  him, 
though  we  trust  he  will  spare  a  niche  in  that 
memorial  for  the  late  Sspator  Francis  Ma- 
loney  of  Connecticut,  who  started  the  job 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  S3nator  from 
Wisconsin  has  so  excellently  finished. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  June  11, 
1946] 

FOR  A  MODEBN  CONGRESS 

The  favorable  vote  of  the  Senate  yester- 
day (49  to  16)  on  the  bill  to  reorganize  Con- 
gress brings  a  long-needed  reform  one  step 
closer  to  completion.  Before  the  final  chap- 
ter Is  written  in  this  long  fight  "to  provide 
for  increased  efficiency  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government."  the  bill  must 
still  pass  the  House,  but  its  success  in  the 
Senate  gives  the  measure  increased  promise. 

F\3r  the  most  part,  the  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  yesterday  Incorporates  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress.  This  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Senator  La  Follette  and 
Representative  Monroney,  studied  the  op- 
erations of  Congress  for  a  full  year  before 
making  its  report  and  it  achieved  almost 
unanimous  agreement  upon  all  of  its  find- 
ings. The  Senate  bill  which  grew  out  of  the 
committee's  report  provides  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  committee  system,  and  it 
reduces  the  number  of  standing  committees 
from  33  to  15.  In  addition,  it  raises  the  an- 
nual salaries  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  «10,000  to  $15,000,  establishes  a  system 
of  retirement  benefits  for  legislators  and 
requires  the  registration  of  all  lobbyists. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
bill  which  Senator  La  Follette  referred  to 
yesterday  as  the  "keystone  of  the  arch"  is 
the  provision  under  the  committee  reor- 
ganization section  which  authorizes  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  professional  staff  mem- 
bers on  each  standing  committee.  The  pro- 
fessional staff  members  would  be  added  to 
the  r>^gular  clerical  staffs,  and  would  be  most 
useful  in  lightening  the  work  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  in  speeding  up  legislative 
machinery.  With  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
executive  branch,  Congress  has  simply  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  Its  responsibilities. 
The  addition  of  professional  research  anal- 
ysts to  the  committee  staffs  should  be  of 
great  help  to  Congressmen  in  keeping  abreast 
of  administrative  practices.    The  Senate  did 


the  right  thing  In  approving  the  reorganiz- 
ing bill,  and  its  action  should  be  quickly  en- 
dorsed by  the  House. 

JFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  10,  1945] 

a  chance  for  congeess  to  reinforce  rrs 
authorttt 

The  opening  of  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
the  La  Follette-Monroney  plan  for  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Congress  is  a  matt?r  of  deep 
importance.  On  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
proposal  the  future  efficiency  and  authority 
of  the  National  Legislature  may  to  some  ex- 
tent depend.  Most  people  now  concede  that 
we  are  at  some  kind  of  a  turning  point  in  our 
constitutional  history.  That  makes  it  doubly 
Important  that  Congress  be  prepared  to  do 
Its  best  work. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Congress  more,  even, 
than  the  Executive  and  more  than  the  kind 
of  Supreme  Court  we  now  have.  Is  the  essen- 
tial and  characteristic  sign  of  a  free  and  rep- 
resentative government.  There  are,  after  all, 
executives  in  the  tyrannous  states.  In  those 
states  there  are  courts  which  are  deferential 
to  the  executive's  friends  and  are  staffed  with 
men  chosen,  as  some  of  the  less  recent  Su- 
preme Court  nominees  have  been  chosen,  for 
their  friendliness  to  the  executive  point  of 
view.  But  there  is  no  parliament,  in  the 
Anglo-American  sense,  no  congress,  In  any 
dictatorship  ever  heard  of. 

We  have  already  had  faint  but  suggestive 
Indications  of  the  way  things  might  conceiv- 
ably go  wer^  Congress  weak  in  the  face,  say, 
of  executive  aggrandizement.  The  minority 
groups  now  most  arrogant  in  their  demands 
for  special  privilege  have  for  years  looked 
less  to  the  Congress  than  to  the  Executive 
and  the  Supreme  Court  to  get  what  they 
want.  They  behaved  in  this  way  because  it 
was  relatively  easier  to  control  the  Executive, 
whose  election  might  swing  on  the  senti- 
ment of  one  highly  specialized  assembly  dis- 
trict in.  say,  New  York  City.  It  was  less 
easy  to  control  450  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  came  from  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
East  and  the  West,  from  ricb  districts,  from 
poor  districts,  from  wheat  and  cotton  dis- 
tricts, from  Iron  and  coal  districts,  and  in 
this  infinite  variety  gave  a  faithful  reflection 
of  the  various  views  and  Interests  of  the 
whole  people. 

True,  Congress  has  made  errors,  some  of 
them,  like  certain  OPA  votes,  grievous  er- 
rors. Mere  organizational  changes  will  not 
make  Congress  perfect.  But  so  far  as  errors 
can  be  prevented  or  minimized  by  structural 
and  procedural  reform,  the  La  Follette-Mon- 
roney group  wishes  to  begin  operating.  They 
appreciate,  of  course,  that  only  the  elec- 
torate, exercising  its  judgment  at  the  polls, 
can  cut  down  the  level  of  fatheadedness  In 
the  Congress.  But  they  think  legislative 
committees  can  be  reduced  in  number  and 
Increased  in  efficiency.  They  think  Congress 
ought  to  have  more  technical  assistance  In 
the  various  fields  of  legislation.  They  are 
for  an  Intensification  of  the  historic  con- 
gressional control  over  the  Government 
purse.    And  so  on. 

Some  of  the  proposals  may,  of  course,  be 
overzealous.  others  overtimid.  Certainly  all 
of  them  will  have  to  be  debated  in  full.  But 
it  Is  clear  that  at  the  core  the  plan  Is  sound, 
and  that  It  alms  in  general  at  a  sharpening 
and  sensitizing  of  Congress  as  an  Instrument 
of  the  public  will.  Should  the  Members 
slight  these  proposals,  should  they  let  cur- 
rent constitutional  unbalances  go  on  by  de- 
fault. Congress  would  be  standing  in  Its  own 
light  and  in  the  people's  light. 

(Prom    the    New    York    World -Telegram    of 
June  11,  1946] 

IMPROVING   CONGRESS 

The  Senate  has  approved  by  a  thumping 
majority  the  La  FoUette-Monroney  bill  to 
cut  down  the  number  of  congressional  com- 
mittees, hire  adequate  staffs  to  help  handle 
committee  work,  provide  members  with  com- 


petent assistants  to  t*k»  care  of  those  chores 
for  the  home  folks,  and  otherwise  "stream- 
line" Congress. 

One  reason  for  the  large  favorable  vote 
probably  is  the  provisions  Increasing  con- 
gressional pay  to  «15.CO0.  With  such  a  re- 
organization, permitting  more  effective  work. 
Congressmen  will  be  worth  more  pay.  We 
hope  the  House  approves  the  same  bill. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  June  13. 
1946] 

•      rr'S     1946 — NOT     1880 

In  a  machine  age.  virtually  now  In  process 
of  transition  into  the  atomic  age.  It  is  an 
absurdity  and  a  handicap  for  the  country  to 
struggle  along  with  a  horse-and-buggy  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senate,  showing  awareness  of  its  own 
defects,  has  passed  a  bill  to  streamline  the 
archaic  structure  of  the  Congress. 

Reform  Is  long  overdue  In  the  cause  of 
the  same  efficiency  In  Congress  as  is  common 
In  business. 

The  Senate  bill  would  boost  salaries  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  by  50  percent, 
provide  pensions,  reduce  the  Senates  present 
33  committees  to  15.  limit  Senators  to  mem- 
bership on  2  Instead  of  6  to  10  committees, 
require  lobbyists  to  register,  etc. 

We  hope  the  House  will  be  as  cognizant 
as  the  Senate  that  the  times  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  times  have  changed,  that  it  la 
1946  and  not  1880. 

The  Congress  should  waste  no  further  time 
In  bringing  to  its  branch  of  Government  the 
advantages  of  modern  efficiency  methods. 


(Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Joumal-Bvery 
/  Evening  of  June  8.  1940] 

CONGRESSIONAL  REFOHM 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  program 
to  modernize  the  machinery  of  Congress  Is 
receiving  bipartisan  support.  Senator  Taft, 
of  Ohio,  and  Senator  Wagnkr,  of  New  York, 
who  are  usually  as  far  apart  as  the  poles  In 
their  political  views,  have  both  announced 
their  support  of  the  La  Follette  Committee's 
plans.  They  have  jolried  forces  on  this  issue 
because  both  men  have  been  around  Con- 
gress long  enough  to  become  acutely  aware 
of  its  deficiencies  and  because  both  realize 
that  Congress  must  revamp  its  procedure  If 
it  is  to  play  its  proper  role  in  government. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  true  of  all  of 
their  senatorial  colleagues.  Many  of  the  older 
men  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  proposals  to 
reduce  sharply  the  number  of  standing  com- 
mittees and  to  provide  the  committees  with  • 
staff  of  four  experts  each. 

The  motives  behind  this  opposition  are  not 
particularly  elevated.  Resistance  to  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  committees  stems 
from  the  fact  that  this  will  result  in  the  elim- 
ination of  a  number  of  highly  prized  chair- 
manships. These  now  go  to  legislators  with 
the  greatest  seniority,  regardless  of  their  fit- 
ness for  the  particular  job.  The  proposal  to 
have  a  personnel  director  control  appoint- 
ment of  the  staff  of  experts  Is  opposed  be- 
cause Senators  would  like  to  get  their  own 
hands  on  this  juicy  bit  of  patronage.  Legis- 
lators balk  at  voting  the  higher  salaries  and 
pensions  which  Members  of  Congress  ought 
to  have  because  they  fear  this  will  react 
against  them  In  the  fall  elections. 

In  the  long  nm,  we  trust,  without  too  much 
confidence,  that  the  sounder  judgment  of 
men  like  Senators  Tatt  and  Wagner  will  pre- 
vail. It  will  be  a  tragic  thing  for  both  Con- 
gress and  the  country  If  personal  pride,  the 
desire  for  patronage,  and  political  timidity 
are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  these 
urgently  needed  reforms. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  June  13. 
1946] 

FOR  AN  EFFICIENT  CONGSEBB 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  (or 
reorganizing  Congress  by  the  substantial  vote 
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of  49  to  16.  the  House  should  follow  suit. 
The  proposed  reduction  In  the  numbw  of 
committees  Is  an  Important  reform,  although 
urfcrtunately  It  left  untouched  the  seniority 
ruie  for  chocainp  chairmen.  The  provision 
for  tighter  control  of  the  purse  strings 
through  Joint  meetings  of  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  on  appropriations  and 
revenue  Is  a  long  step  toward  Government 
economy. 

A  point  that  has  received  little  attention  is 
the  proposed  Increase  of  Members'  salaries 
from  ilO.OOO  to  $15,000.  The  Senators  who 
oppofed  this  action  were  unnecessarily  mcd- 
•st.  since  there  is  no  other  way  of  raising 
theae  salaries  except  by  the  Members  them- 
wlve*.  It  has  been  urged  that  better  pay 
woald  attract  a  higher  grade  of  men.  a 
theory  which  seems  to  disregard  the  manner 
tn  which  practical  politics  works,  with  the 
•dectton  of  nominees  largely  in  the  hands 
of  party  leaders. 

A  BKire  convincing  reason  for  additional 
eotnpenaatlon  is  the  rise  in  living  costs,  which 
bear  especially  on  Members  who  must  main- 
tain homes  both  in  Washington  and  else- 
where. The  country  will  not  begrudge  them 
their  first  salary  Increase  In  many  years. 

I  Prom  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  of  June 
11.   1&46I 


oo; 


amsAMtnixsa 


The  Senate  has  up  for  consideration  legis- 
lation prepared  by  a  Joint  Hoi»e-S?nate 
froup  which  studlerl  for  a  year  the  poasi- 
MUties  of  making  Congress  a  more  efBcient 
IcgMstive  organization.  There  appears  to 
be  some  opposition  to  certain  features  of 
tbe  bill,  naturally  enough.  But  Senator  Tatt. 
a  leadinlg  Republican,  and  Senator  Wacneb 
a  leading  liberal  Democrat,  have  both  en- 
dorsed the  basic  plan  for  reorganization. 

The  btll  Is  designed,  largely,  to  trim  the 
eommlttee  structure  of  the  Congress,  both 
in  Rouse  and  Senate,  and  to  eliminate  a  great 
deal  of  the  routine  which  presently  encum- 
bers Members.  For  Instance,  if  a  constituent 
writes  in  for  some  information,  \inder  the 
present  set -up.  It  may  bC/tbat  the  Repre- 
sentative or  Senator  must  spend  valuable 
time  getting  up  such  Information  or  replying 
to  th«  constituent.  The  new  arrangement 
would  not  eliminate  this  entirely,  but  each 
Member  would  have  an  administrative  as- 
sistant to  relieve  him  of  much  of  this  burden. 
Of  course,  each  Member  now  has  a  secre- 
tary and  staff.  But  under  this  program,  a 
aalary  would  be  provided  sufficiently  high  to 
enable  Members  to  retain  specially  qualified 
men.  In  short,  flrst-class  administrators. 

The  Congress  as  a  whole  would  be  relieved 
of  the  duty  of  acting  on  many  and  various 
types  of  special  legislation.  This  means  valu- 
able time  is  taken  up  now  through  handling 
damage  claims  to  the  Government,  whether 
they  be  tlCJ  or  $100,000.  authorizations  for 
small  bridges  in  counties — and  the  like.  This 
could  better  be  handled  by  an  agency  other 
than  the  Congress.  ConstituenU  could  al- 
ways call  on  Congressmen  for  checking  on 
any  such  authorizations,  but  even  then,  the 
bulk  of  such  work  could  be  handled  by  the 
administrative   assistant. 

The  truth  is  that  legislating  is  now  a 
bigger  business  than  ever  it  was  before,  and 
with  so  many  matters  of  genuine  national 
signiQcance  claiming  the  time  and  study  of 
Representatives  and  Senators,  fulfillment  of 
this  more  important  duty  often  is  restricted 
through  an  overabundance  of  details. 

The  Senate,  under  the  bill,  would  limit 
the  number  of  its  committees  to  16.  At 
present  there  are  33  of  these  and  10  special 
committees.  With  this  trimming,  much 
overlapping  which  now  exists  would  be  elimi- 
nated. Each  committee  would  be  given  the 
■ervices  of  four  experts  to  provide  back- 
ground information  for  the  members, 
thereby  relieving  them  cf  addition!  reauic- 
tive  detaiU. 


One  provision  would  establish  a  personnel 
director  with  the  authority  to  make  com- 
mittee appointments.  This,  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  committees,  will  meet  with  strong 
objections,  since  pride  and  concern  for  pa- 
tronage are  usually  on  Congressmen's  minds. 
The  reduction  of  committees  seems  to  this 
newspaper  to  be  a  very  important  and  help- 
ftil  pro{>Gsal.  It  would  be  wise  to  limit  the 
power  ol  any  personnel  director,  but  basic  rea- 
sons for  establishment  of  such  an  office  are 
•trong. 

Congress  has  taken  many  years  to  work 
up  to  the  present  point  cf  .self-examination. 
It  should  revel ve  encouragement  from  all 
citizens  in  continuing  the  effor..  Congress- 
men need  not  be  shy  about  pushing  the 
portion  of  the  bill  which  would  enable  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  retirement 
or  pension  system.  They  are  entitled  to 
seek  such  protection.  A  straightforward  ex- 
planation will  probably  be  welcomed  by  the 
public. 


The  Red  Kand  of  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

KON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of 
June  14,  1S46: 

THE  RES   HAND  OF  OPA 

The  Nation's  supplies  of  insulin  and  ^ome 
other  immensely  useful  drugs  derived  from 
animal  organs  are  being  exhausted.  There 
is  no  room  for  doubt  of  this  fact.  The  men 
in  the  laboratories  and  the  drug  trade  assert 
it  and  are  obviously  alarmed.  The  statistics 
from  the  stockyards  fully  confirm  it.  Nor- 
mally thousands  of  cattle  are  slaughtered 
every  working  day  here.  Latterly  the  number 
has  been  reduced  almost  to  nothing. 

The  live  cattle  are  going  east  and  into  the 
black  market.  The  animal  glands  from 
which  the  drugs  are  processed  are  not  reach- 
ing the  laboratories  in  the  usual  quantities. 
Much  of  this  material  is  going  into  the 
sewers.  Accumulated  supplies  of  the  ex- 
tracts are,  therefore,  being  drawn  upon.  Un- 
less this  trenc  is  halted  and  reversed,  the 
time  is  going  to  come  when  many  sufferers 
from  diabetes  are  going  to  be  without  Insulin 
and  sufferers  from  Addison's  disease  are  going 
to  be  without  the  drug  that  keeps  them  alive. 

There  isn't  any  doubt,  either,  about  where 
the  responsibility  lies.  OPA  and  only  OPA 
Is  doing  this.  Mr.  Bowles  will  be  the  luckiest 
man  in  Washington  if  Congress  forces  him 
to  relinquish  all  control  of  the  meat  indus- 
try. Otherwise  he  stands  an  excellent  chance 
of  being  indicted  for  manslaughter,  if  not 
for  murder,  and  It  is  hard  to  see  what  his 
defense  could  be.  He  can't  pretend  that  the 
meat  packers  and  the  drug  Industry  have  not 
warned  him  of  the  consequences  he  was  invit- 
ing. He  can't  pretend  not  to  know  that  the 
drugs  In  question  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death. 

The  moral  responsibility,  of  course,  will  be 
shared  by  the  whole  silly,  squawking  brood  of 
OPA  defenders.  Everybody  who  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  his  Congressman  demanding  the  con- 
tinuance of  OPA.  and  everybody  who  carried 
a  placard  in  an  OPA  picket  line  wUl  share 
the  guilt.  The  only  defense  they  can  offer 
Is  that  they  didn't  know  about  the  inter- 
ference wl*h  insulin  production  xintil  the 
damage  was  done. 


That  isn't  all  they  didn't  know.  They 
wer6  told,  but  didn't  believe,  that  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  the  country  is  ex- 
tremely intricate  and  that  Interference  with 
the  free  movement  of  prices  at  any  point  is 
certain  to  result  in  disorganization  elsewhere. 
The  wisest  man  that  ever  lived  isn't  wise 
enough  to  foresee  all  the  consequences  in 
their  infinite  ramifications.  Therefore,  no 
man  is  wise  enough  to  fix  prices.  The  free 
play  of  supply  and  demand  does  a  better  Job 
because  in  the  market  are  assembled  all  the 
men  v/lth  experience  In  satisfying  men's  eco- 
nomic wants.  In  the  market,  the  rival 
claims  are  adjusted  and  balanced  with  the 
supply. 

Mr.  Bowles  and  his  crew  weren't  smart 
enough  to  foresee  even  the  more  obvious  dis- 
locations they  were  going  to  cause.  The 
OPA  thought  it  was  going  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  meat,  but  the  housewives  can't  find 
any  meat  at  the  butcher  shops  at  the  estab- 
lished prices  and  not  very  much  at  bootleg/ 
prices,  either.  The  tanners  complain  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  hides  and  of  the  Inferior 
quality  of  these  coming  from  the  black 
market.  The  same  story  is  repeated  In  tex- 
tiles, in  grain.  In  lumber,  and  in  any  other 
trade  that  anyone  wants  to  look  into. 

Tlie  propagandists  for  OPA  direct  their 
appeal  to  ignorance  and  selfishness;  to  ig- 
norance of  eocncmlc  fundamentals,  and  to 
the  selfi.shne£s  of  the  man  who  hcs  a  fiat  at 
low  rent  ai;d  doesn't  want  his  rent  raised, 
even  thougli  he  knows  that  low  rents  prevent 
building  and  for  lack  of  buUdlng  thousands, 
including  veterans,  are  without,  adequate 
shelter. 

This  Is  OPA,  the  people  who  run  It,  and 
the  people  who  defend  It.  We  can  only  hope 
that  their  stubborn  folly  will  not  lead  them 
to  add  the  taking  of  human  life  to  their 
other  sins. 


Unions  Oppose  Appropriation  for 
Southwestern  Power  Administration 
Expansion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  few  days  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  from  union 
labor  locals,  and  individuals  and  busi- 
nessmen in  my  district,  expressing  their 
emphatic  opposition  to  the  expansion  of 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
and  its  activities  in  Oklahoma,  and  the 
appropriation  of  public  funds  to  enable 
such  expansion  to  proceed.  This  propo- 
sition is  very  unpopular  among  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  is  the  ap- 
propriation covered  by  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  support  of  which  he 
addressed  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  advocating  the  construction  of  a 
high  line  to  connect  the  Denison  Dam, 
the  Pensacola  Dam  on  Grand  River  in  my 
district,  and  a  project  in  Arkansas. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  It  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  to  my  constituents,  to  voice 
the  sentiments  of  my  constitutents  on 
this  subject.  Their  attitude  is  clearly 
expressed  in  the  following  communica- 
tions which  I  have  received: 
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BABTiEsvnxe  Typogeaphical 

Union,  No.  648. 
Bartlesville.  Okla.,  June  8,  1946. 
Hon.  GeoRoE  B.  Schwabs,  ^ 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schwabe:  We  understand  that 
the  appropriation  request  of  the  Southwest- 
em  Power  Administration  was  wholly  denied 
by  the  Senate  and  that  it  will  next  be  before 
a  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress. 

We  believe  that  no  funds  whatever  should 
be  appropriated  for  this  agency.  The  SPA 
plan  is  contrary  to  our  principles  In  that  it 
further  places  the  Government  in  competi- 
tion with  its  citizens.  This  is  un-American 
and  we  oppose  it  strenuously.  The  SPA  plan. 
if  carried  out  to  any  degree,  would  result  In 
the  destruction  of  the  electric  companies 
which  have  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
our  State,  and  which  are  heavy  taxpayers 
supporting  our  towns,  schools,  and  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  The  electric  com- 
panies are  large  employers  cf  labor,  pay 
good,  wages,  provide  good  and  safe  working 
conditions,  provide  employee  benefits  such 
as  insurance,  hospitalization,  retirement  an- 
nuity, etc.,  working  cooperatively  with  union 
organizations. 

We  hope  that  you  will  actively  oppose  any 
appropriation  for  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Neil  Zink,  President. 

Bartlesvuxe  Central  Trades 

AND  Lasor  Council, 
Bartlesville,  Okla..  June  8,  1946. 
Hon.  George  B.  Schwab*, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Schwabe:  We  have  just  seen  a 
letter  from  Senator  Thomas  reporting  on  the 
status  of  appropriation  bill  for  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  and  note  that  the 
Senate  denied  wholly  the  request  of  SPA. 

We  believe  the  plan  of  Southwestern  Power 
Administration  is  un-American.  It  is  a  very 
serious  threat  to  private  enterprise  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  freedom.  The  plan 
would  destroy  the  savings  of  millions  of  indi- 
viduals invested  in  the  existing  electric  com- 
panies. These  companies  arc  large  employers 
of  labor  and  have  been  found  to  be  fair  in 
their  dealings.  We  do  not  want  them  driven 
out  of  business. 

We  feel  that  you  share  our  feelings  in  this 
matter  and  we  hope  that  you  will  vigorously 
oppose  the  granting  of  any  money  for  South- 
western Power  Administration. 
With  best  wishes,  we  arc. 
Cordially, 

R.  J.  Lawveh, 

President, 
Joe  Young, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Spepiker,  the  following  letter,  as 
well  as  the  above,  and  all  others  referred 
to  in  these  remarks  was  voluntarily  ad- 
dressed to  me,  this  one,  under  date  of 
June  10,  by  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
attorneys  of  the  Tulsa.  Okla..  bar.  a  life- 
long Democrat,  whose  letter  I  quote  in 
full  as  follows: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  pend- 
ing in  the  House  a  bill,  in  which  the  House 
originally  allowed,  and  the  Senate  eliminated, 
a  large  appropriation  for  expenditure  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration,  to  build  an  electrical  trans- 
mission system  to  interconnect  flood-control 
dams;  probably  to  become  a  part  of  a  larger 
system  in  which  even  steam  generators  would 
be  used  to  Implement  the  dams  for  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  and  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity. It  seems  to  me  that  the  House 
abould  sustain  the  Senate  action  in  elimi- 
nating that  appropriation,  as  it  wovild  seem 
that  an  effect  of  such  an  appropriation,  plan, 
and  construction  would  be  such  governmen- 
tal  competition  with  the  present  private- 
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Utility  systems  of  our  State  as  those  systems 
would  be  unable  to  meet;  and  would  In  ef- 
fect condemn  and  destroy,  not  only  the  pri- 
vate Investment  of  citizenship  in  those  utUl- 
tles.  but  the  opportunity  of  those  utUlties  to 
continue  to  render  what  has  been  as  a  whole 
satisfactory  and  happy  service  to  our  Okla- 
homa communities.  The  communlzatlon  of 
our  Government,  by  the  entry  of  govern- 
ment Into  business  and  Industry  apparently 
Is  one  of  steps,  or  a  step-by-step  accomplish- 
ment of  elimination  of  private  Industry  and 
opportunity,  and  absorption  of  the  Individ- 
ual by  the  state;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  an  appropriation,  plan,  and  construc- 
tion make  up  such  a  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  disclosing  the 
names  of  the  authors,  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing letters  received  by  me  on  the  same 
subject  during  the  past  few  days: 

I  ^eel  sure  that  you  believe  as  I  do,  that  the 
plan  of  the  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion is  un-American,  aimed  at  state  social- 
ism, and  is  a  serious  threat  to  private  en- 
terprise and  individual  freedom.  I  believe 
that  no  public  funds  whatever  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  it. 

I  hope  that  you  will  use  every  means  at 
your  command  to  see  that  this  agency  is 
denied  all  of  its  requested  appropriation. 

With  knowledge  cf  your  efforts  opposing 
encroachments  of  government  in  business.  I 
am  confident  that  you  will  make  every  effort 
to  oppose  the  granting  of  any  public  funds 
to  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  plan  of 
this  agency,  which  is  a  very  serious  threat 
to  private  enterprise  and  private  individual 
initiative. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  exert  all  of  your 
Influence  In  denying  any  public  funds  what- 
ever to  be  appropriated  for  the  plan  of  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration.  This 
program,  if  carried  out,  would  be  a  long  step 
In  the  direction  of  socializing  industry.  I 
am  opposed  to  it.  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
be  able  to  successfully  sustain  the  action 
of  the  Senate. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  plan  cf 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration, 
which  is  a  threat  to  private  enterprise  and 
private  Individual  initiative,  and  I  hope  you 
wiU  make  every  effort  to  oppose  the  granting 
of  any  public  funds  whatever  to  it. 


All  Kinds  of  Seose  But  Common  Sense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  approve  the  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Wilbur  D.  Matson.  editor  of 
the  Morgan  County  Herald,  of  McCon- 
nellsville,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Matson  is  a  clear  thinker  and  a 
facile  writer.    The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

ALL   KINDS    or    SENSE    BUT    COMMON    SENSE 

A  few  days  ago  a  friend  came  to  us  and 
said  that  be  had  been  offered  twice  what  he 
had  paid  for  his  property.  "What  will  I  do 
with  the  money,  if  I  seU?  he  Inquired.  Again, 
if  I  pay  my  Income  tax  on  capital  gains,  it 
will  cut  heavily  Into  the  proflt  derived  from 
the  sale.  And  where  can  I  go  to  live?  X 
guess  I  will  keep  the  home." 


Cases  similar  to  the  above  are  common. 
People  who  own  only  a  home  are  afraid  to  sell 
as  they  do  not  know  where  they  can  buy 
another.  Others  with  real  estate  as  an  In- 
vestment are  in  a  quandary  about  selling, 
for  they  likewise  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  money  and  they  dislike  paying  out 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  dollar  proflt  In 
tax.  They  also  wonder  about  Inflation,  what 
the  value  will  be  tomorrow,  and  if  .after  all. 
under  present  conditions  real  estate  Is  not 
the  safest  and  best  Investment  In  the  world. 

The  veriest  tyro  In  finance  can  answer  the 
above  questions  as  wisely  as  a  Wall  Street 
Investment  banker.  We  are  pretty  much 
alike  in  our  thinking.  When  prices  are  rising, 
the  air  is  Infectioiw  with  optimism,  everyone 
wants  to  buy,  and  It  is  a  seller's  market.  In 
periods  of  depression  everyone  wants  to  aell 
and  prices  spiral  downward  in  a  buyer's  mar- 
ket. In  good  times  the  public  Is  always  de- 
luded with  a  belief  that  the  sun  will  shine 
forever  and,  in  bad  times,  that  It  will  never 
shine  again.  Th?  people  who  have  grown 
rich  in  this  country  have  been  thcee  who 
bought  when  everybody  wanted  to  sell  and 
sold  when  everybody  wanted  to  buy.  which 
Is  something  easier  to  say  than  to  do. 

Never  before  were  the  thrifty  and  these  who 
want  to  take  care  of  themselves  confronted 
by  so  many  perplexing  problems  In  investing 
their  savings.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  f  10.000 
In  4 '4  percent  Government  bonds  meant  an 
Income  of  $425  a  year  In  sound  money,  re- 
deemable in  gold.  Today,  the  same  sum 
Invested  In  bonds  will  '.ring  only  half  the 
dollar  return  In  a  cheapened  currency.  Who 
In  Morgan  County  under  present  conditions 
can  start  at  scratch  and  in  a  lifetime  of 
earnings  and  savings  provide  lor  himself 
a  EufUcient  income  from  Government  bonds 
or  gilt-edge  investments  to  be  Independent  in 
old  age? 

And  there  are  those  who  think  'he  Indus- 
trial future  will  follow  the  pattern  of  World 
War  I  post  period  of  history.  It  will  be  re- 
called that,  after  the  ending  o'  that  war. 
there  was  a  tremendous  upx/ard  surge  In 
prices  In  1919,  followed  by  the  collapse  of 
1920.  and  a  crecpl-^g  paralysis  in  farming 
which  required  another  war  to  pull  agricul- 
ture from  the  slough  of  despond.  But  the 
period  from  1921  until  the  eky  fell  in  1929 
was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  Industrial 
eras  of  national  history.  We  were  told  by 
the  wiseacres  of  the  day  that  the  Nation 
was  on  a  new  plateau  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  opinions  of  the  great  financiers 
of  the  country,  went  broke — all  except  the 
ones  who  took  the  advice  of  the  canny  Mr. 
Mellon  who  said  Just  on  the  eve  of  the  col- 
lapse that.  Tt  Is  a  good  time  to  buy  bonds." 

But  new  factors  have  entered  the  equation 
In  drawing  any  parallel  between  our  period 
and  the  close  of  the  First  Woik'  War.  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  13  years  of  unbalai>ced 
budgets,  with  a  national  debt  so  fabulous  and 
so  astral  In  proportion  tha«  the  figures  long 
alnce  have  become  meaningless — an  Indebt- 
edness so  huge  that  bUllons  in  Interest  are 
a  fixed  annual  charge  on  the  Federal  Budget, 
to  say  nothing  of  any  reduction  of  prin- 
cipal in  the  public  debt.  And  what  will  hap- 
pen when  the  world  gets  in  full  production 
once  more  and  produces  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  the  products  of  the  American 
factxjry  and  of  the  American  farm?  Will  It 
be  a  question  of  eve  -higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours  for  labor  tir  a  grim  competitive 
struggle  for  existence  with  people  who  must 
produce  or  starve? 

Out  of  the  present  political  and  world  up- 
heaval, if  we  survive  thi  revolutionary  and 
explosive  forces  and  the  wave  of  commu- 
nism which  have  swept  tlie  world,  we  must 
return  to  fundamentals.  Wj  must  work  and 
produce  so  that  there  is  abundance  instead 
of  scarcity  to  divide.  There  Is  no  way  to 
have  more  by  producing  less  of  real  wealth, 
nor  does  lasting  prosperity  He  in  an  econ- 
omy of  scarcity.  There  must  be  retrench- 
ment In  government,  with  hundreds  cf  thou- 
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sands  of  iiseless  employees  discharged  and 
economy  of  the  kind  advocated  by  Senator 
Btko.  Senator  Tajt,  and  their  following, 
which  will  bring  the  budget  under  control. 
It  Is  superficial  folly  to  shriek  that  the  OPA 
controls  prices,  while  the  Government  Itself 
makes  Inflation  Inevitable  through  waste, 
extravagance,  and  deficit  financing. 

Daily  It  becomes  more  obvious  that  George 
Washington  and  the  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lic may  have  ridden  in  a  "horse  and  buggy" 
Instead  of  an  airplane,  but  they  had  some- 
thing on  the  ball  when  they  told  us  to  be- 
ware of  foreign  entanglements.  There  Is  no 
adding  machine  In  the  world  with  sufficient 
figures  to  give  the  total  In  billions  and  the 
cost  in  human  life  and  suffering  which  our 
failure  to  heed  this  wisdom  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country  hac'i  cost  tu.  And  It  Is  time  to 
get  our  soldiers  out  of  Europe  and  Asia  and 
home  from  a  war  which  ended  nearly  a  year 
ago,  although  teachnlcally.  we  remain  at 
war  with  extraordinary  war  powers  lodged 
in  the  Executive.  It  is  time  to  quit  meddling 
into  the  affairs  of  Asia  and  Europe,  weed 
our  own  garden,  and  sweep  our  long-neglected 
doorstep.  It  Is  time  that  we  quit  worrying 
about  the  British  Empire  and  lower  our  sights 
to  the  humble  task  of  finding  out  why  In 
the  world's  greatest  industrial  state,  the 
people  have  no  shirts  or  underwear,  farm 
machinery,  butter,  meat,  and  a  myriad  of 
-  common  household  articles.  It  Is  time  to 
ascertain  whether  John  L.  Lewis  and  a  few 
labor  czars  are  running  the  country  or 
whether  the  Government  at  Washington  is 
supreme.  It  is  time  to  rid  ourselves  of  a 
horde  of  bureaucrats  which  swarm  over  the 
land  like  locusts,  devouring  the  substance 
of  the  taxpayer.  It  Is  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  cerse  attempting  to  regulate  the 
private  life  and  business  of  the  Individual, 
dictating  to  the  businessman  the  prices  he 
can  sell  for  and  the  farmer  when  and  how 
much  he  can  plant,  with  a  celling  over  the 
prices  of  what  he  produces.  We  lived  before 
Ihe  OPA  and  It  is  hoped  there  is  sufficient 
resourcefulness  and  initiative  left  in  the 
American  people  to  get  along  without  hav- 
ing our  private  business  run  by  politicians. 

But,  you  ask,  what  has  all  of  this  to  do 
with  the  man  selling  his  property  for  twice 
what  he  paid  for  it?  It  Is  merely  illustra- 
tive of  inflation — not  Inflation  that  we  are 
*golng  to  have,  but  inflation  that  we  have 
now.  and  of  the  boom-bust  type.  It  Is  also 
illustrative  of  the  fact  that  when  you  get  off 
on  the  wrong  foot,  each  day  finds  you  deeper 
In  the  woods.  Today,  no  one,  big  or  little, 
knows  where  we  are  or  where  we  are  going. 
Political  quacks  and  charlatans  by  shallow 
and  irresponsible  thinking  have  the  great- 
est country  on  earth  floundering  in  the 
moniM  of  confusion,  and  hanging  rver  the 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  mess  we  are 
In?  Well,  we  are  optimistic  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  sound  sense  of  the  middle 
rlBiSBB  of  America  will  again  assert  itself  as 
It  always  has  in  past  crises.  There  are 
enough  sensible  Democrats  and  sensible  Re- 
publicans to  save  the  country  if  they  would 
vote  together,  instead  of  so  many  times  as 
they  have  in  the  past  14  years  believed  the 
same  way  but  voted  against  each  other  at  the 
polls — shook  the  tree  and  the  radicals,  Com- 
munists, and  crooked  politicians  gathered 
the  fnilt  of  purblind  partisanship. 

We  believe  that  the  country  must  return 
to  time-tried  principles  of  government,  which 
made  of  us  the  greatest  nation  of  all  times, 
u.-.tll  a  few  smart  alec  professors  and  imprac- 
tical doctrinalrles  got  in  the  driver's  seat  and 
upset  the  applecart.  We  must  have  sound 
government,  a  sound  dollar,  sound  economics 
and  sound  business  management  at  Washing- 
ton— a  system  of  private  enterprise  which  is 
not  stifled  by  bureaucrats  who  never  made 
anything  themselves  and  are  envious  of 
anyone  who  Is  successful.  Above  all,  let  us 
return  to  the  home  front  lest  while  our  at- 
tention is  diverted  to  a  bankrupt  Europe,  we 


go  down  with  them  In  the  vortex.  While  at 
home  "Rome  burns,"  public  attention  Is 
focused  on  the  bickering  between  Mr. 
Molotov  and  Mr.  Byrnes  over  the  disposal  of 
Trieste ;  whether  or  not  Franco  Is  a  menace 
to  world  peace;  the  withdrawal  of  Russian 
troops  from  Iran  and  what  policy  we  shall 
pursue  In  Manchuria  and  the  Argentine.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  us  to  let  this  country 
go  to  seed  while  we  wreck  our  own  economy 
with  foreign  loans  which  will  never  be  paid 
and  let  our  own  country  go  to  the  bow-wows 
while  attempting  to  solve  the  insoluble  and 
endless  problems  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
moments  of  pessimism,  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  have  the  capital,  the  know-how,  and  the 
genius  for  everything  It  takes  In  this  coun- 
try except  common  sense  and  the  political 
sense  to  administer  our  public  affairs  with 
intelligence.  Is  It  not  high  time  we  chose 
big  men  for  big  office  and  keep  the  little  men 
at  home?  Better  "think  on  these  things" 
before  it  Is  too  late. 


Tbe  OPA  Muddle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1946 

Mr.  EJLLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
submit  for  your  consideration  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Jackson  Herald.  Ripley,  W. 
Va.,  presenting  another  sound  discussion 
of  the  OPA. 

The  Jackson  Herald  represents  the 
thought  of  a  prosj)erous  and  progressive 
rural  community  in  West  Virginia,  and 
the  statement  should  make  clear  to  the 
advocates  of  continued  Government  con- 
trol over  our  economy  that  Congress  is 
listening  to  the  folks  back  home  in  the 
consideration  of  the  OPA  extension  bill. 
It  appears  that  the  campaign  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Bowles  and  other  left-wing  econ- 
omists to  create  confusion  and  hysteria 
to  conceal  their  real  purpose  has  been 
far  from  successful. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE    OPA    MUDOLK 

Out  of  the  welter  of  propaganda  coming 
over  the  radio,  through  bureaucratic  releases, 
the  newspapers,  and  the  conflicting  opinion 
of  statesmen,  about  the  only  thing  that  has 
come  out  of  the  battle  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  OPA  for  another  12  months  Is  confusion. 
Most  of  the  propaganda,  aside  from  paid  ad- 
vertisements in  metropolitan  newspapers,  has 
been  a  barrage  favoring  the  continuance  of 
the  OPA  without  entailment  or  amendment. 
Much  of  this  propaganda  has  come  from  the 
biireaucrats  themselves,  who  are  interested 
not  so  much  in  preventing  inflation  as  In 
holding  on  to  their  Jobs  for  another  year. 
Much  of  It,  directed  at  Congress,  has  origi- 
nated m  left-wing  political  circles,  whose 
chief  Interest  Is  not  so  much  inflation  pre- 
vention as  keeping  the  Government  in  hob- 
bles. They  want  bureaucratic  control  con- 
tinued, and  regard  the  OPA  as  a  test  case. 
If  it  comes  through  unscathed  they  believe 
they  can  keep  all  Government  controls  In- 
definitely, and  they  are  using  the  mimeo- 
graphed letter  and  chain  post  card  In  a  way 
which  they  believe  Is  turning  the  proper 
amount  of  heat  on  Congress. 

Much  fog  has  been  caused  by  the  Bowles- 
Ites  in  creating  the  Impression  that  critics 
of  the  OPA  as  at  present  constituted  want 
it  abolished  entirely,  or  amended  to  deatli. 


This  is  not  true,  but  has  raised  a  fog  of 
hysteria  among  the  supporters  of  OPA  as  Is. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  come  reports 
that  if  the  meat  situation,  which  Is  tragic, 
does  not  improve  within  90  days,  meat  con- 
trols win  be  abolished  entirely.  The  people 
don't  know  what  to  believe. 

But  the  people  themselves  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  are  confused.  Look  at  the  plight 
of  businessmen.  They  know  hardly  which  ^ 
way  to  turn.  They  say  the  OPA  cannot  keep 
up  with  its  own  orders,  revisions,  amend- 
ments, and  exceptions,  and  is  strangling  the 
small  businessman  in  a  mass  of  red  tape.  In 
a  comprehensive  pamphlet  which  everyone 
interested  In  OPA  ought  to  read,  prepared 
by  Lawrence  Sullivan,  well-known  Washing- 
ton writer,  for  the  National  Small  Business- 
men's Association,  Mr.  Sullivan  declares  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1945, 
the  OPA  Issued  no  fewer  than  44.259'  orders, 
regulations,  amendments,  and  exceptions  in 
Its  price  control  and  rationing  decrees,  an 
average  of  about  3,700  orders  per  month. 
He  adds: 

"For  the  convenience  of  those  harassed 
businessmen  who  feel  that  OPA  creates  more 
problems  than  It  solves,  we  present  below 
the  official  tabulation  of  OPA  orders  and  rules 
for  the  fiscal  year  1945:  National  orders.  23,- 
135;  amendments,  13.970:  field  orders,  3,276; 
amended  regulations,  2.484;  protests  acted 
upon,  1,179;  new  regulations,  216;  total  or- 
ders for  year,  44;239. 

"In  addition,  OPA  Issued  195.000  orders 
authorizing  individual  rent  adjustments,  and 
circulated  331  general  guestionnaires— or 
about  one  new  questionnaire  every  working 
day. 

"These  breath-taking  figures,  as  we  read 
them,  present  a  clear  picture  of  bureaucracy 
slowly  hanging  the  national  economy  with 
paper  ropes  from  its  mimeographs." 

Here  we  see  something  of  the  problems  of 
the  average  small  businessman.  He  cannot 
get  the  goods.  In  fact,  he  Is  unable  to  digest 
the  orders  and  revisions  Issued  by  the  OPA 
concerning  the  goods  which  he  can't  get. 


Lease-Lend  Grant  to  Colombia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Steffan  Andrews,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  June  13,  1946: 

PuTEEN  Million  Lease-Lend  Grant  Is  Re- 
ported Forced  on  Colombia 

(By  SteSan  Andrews) 

The  United  States  gave  the  Colombian 
Government  $15,000,000  In  lease-lend  during 
the  war,  despite  representations  by  the  Co- 
lombian President  that  $2,000,000  was  all 
that  was  needed  by  that  country,  it  was 
learned  today. 

A  high  official  diplomatic  source  revealed 
for  the  first  time  that  Washington  military 
and  lease-lend  officials  Insisted  on  giving  Co- 
lombia this  huge  grant,  despite  protests  of 
American  Embassy  officials  that  the  lower 
figure  was  more  than  adequate  to  cover  the 
South  American  country's  wartime  needs. 

The  $2,000,000  was  requested  by  Colombia's 
former  president,  Eduardo  Santos,  in  1940. 
and  the  $15,000,000  grant  was  awarded  In 
1941,  it  was  disclosed. 

In  subsequent  negotiations,  the  diplomatic 
official  declared,  this  $15,000,000  figure  ac- 
tually was  boosted  to  a  $16,000,000  lease-lend 
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credit,  but  with  actual  billing  against  the 
Colombian  Government  reduced  to  $6,500,000. 

transaction  called  fantastic 

Under  the  lease-lend  settlement  being 
worked  out  between  the  two  countries,  he 
said,  less  than  half  the  final  amount  will  now 
have  to  be  paid  back  to  the  United  States. 

The  details  of  this  hitherto  undisclosed 
lease-lend  transaction,  termed  one  of  the 
most  fantastic  In  our  South  American  deal- 
ings, was  releaved  as  Colombia's  newly  elected 
President,  Dr.  Osplna  Perez,  was  visiting 
Washington  on  the  personal  Invitation  of 
President  Truman. 

Neither  Colombian  Embassy  ofBclals  nor 
State  Department  lease-lend  offic?rs  would 
comment  on  the  transaction.  One  Depart- 
ment lease-lend  official  insisted  that  "no  set- 
tlement had  been  worked  out  yet." 

The  diplomatic  source,  who  asked  ano- 
nymity because  of  his  official  position,  said 
that  to  his  knowledge  Dr.  Perez  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  "loan"  transaction,  since 
all  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  during 
the  preceding  administration  of  President 
Santos. 

ruNos  ASKED  roi  patrol  coats 

He  said  President  Santos  ttirned  down  de- 
mands of  his  military  leaders  fcr  a  big  lea^c- 
lend  grant  and  instead  asked  Washington 
for  $2,000,000.  This  amount  was  agreed  to 
by  American  Embassy  officials  who  "thought 
It  would  save  American  taxpayers  some 
money." 

President  Santos'  original  modest  request 
of  $2,000,000  would  have  Included  only  leafe- 
lend  patrol  boats  to  build  up  the  country's 
coast  guard,  and  badly  needed  repairs  on 
the  country's  two  over-age  destroyers. 

When  the  $2,000,000  request  came  up  for 
approval  by  Washington,  however,  stunned 
embassy  officials  were  Informed  that  higher 
officials  wanted  to  give  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment $15,000,000  and  that  embassy  offi- 
cials had  better  hold  their  tongues. 

counterproposals  made 

Here  Is  the  sequence  of  events  from  then 
•on,  according  to  the  diplomatic  official: 

The  $15,000,000  later  was  suggested  as  a 
loan,  with  $8,000,000  of  the  amount  return- 
able in  $1,000,000  yearly  Installments  for  8 
years.     But  there  would  be  no  Interest. 

President  Santos  refused  to  accept  the 
huge  amount  and  countered  with  a  proposal 
that  the  United  States  give  Colombia  $4,000.- 
000  at  4  percent  Interest  payable  In  10  years, 
inis  was  turned  down  by  the  United  States. 

Ultimately,  the  full  amount  of  the  larger 
grant  was  awarded  and  the  unneeded  lease- 
lend  equipment  started  pouring  Into  Colom- 
bia. The  shipments  Included  tanks,  jeeps, 
planes,  machine  guns,  and  patrol  boats.  It 
reportedly  took  American  Army  men  8 
months  to  train  Colombian  troops  In  the  use 
of  tanks. 


States  Solvent — Uncle  Sara  Financially 
Embarrassed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Speaker,  too  many  people,  in  late  years, 
have  been  looking  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  financial  assistance.  In 
(act,  it  has  become  a  habit.  We  used  to 
take  care  of  most  of  our  charity  cases 
and  our  schools,  our  roads,  and  public 
improvement,  out  of  funds  derived  from 
the  State  treasuries  and  local  subdivi- 


sions of  the  States.  But  more  recently, 
it  has  become  the  custom  to  look  to 
Washington,  and  the  States  and  local 
political  subdivisions  have  unloaded  upon 
the  Central  Government. 

The  potential  results  of  a  continua- 
tion of  this  program  are  most  discour- 
aging and  foreboding.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  asked  to 
foot  the  bills,  the  Federal  administra- 
tion can,  and  iifually  does,  accept  and 
often  demandf  certain  things  in  return 
from  the  localities  and  recipients  of  such 
benefits.  Usually  some  qualifications 
have  to  be  met  and  certain  conditions 
mu.st  be  complied  with,  In  order  to  en- 
title the  rpplicant  to  obtain  the  funds. 
Tranislated  into  plain  language,  this 
means  more  and  more  Federal  control — 
more  and  more  regimentation  and  regu- 
lations from  Washington,  more  bureauc- 
racy. The  possible  remits  of  extending 
this  program  much  further  are  mcst 
alarming.  When  projected.  It  Is  easy 
to  imagine  the  certain  loss  of  States' 
rights,  and  substitution  of  a  strong,  auto- 
cratic central  control,  which  logically  will 
lead  to  dictatorship,  or  some  form  of 
Etatism. 

One  of  the  highest  authorities  on  this 
subject,  all  will  have  to  admit,  based  upon 
his  unusual  observation  and  experience, 
is  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Lindsay  C.  Warren.  Recently  he 
addressed  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
a  dinner  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  An  account 
of  Comptroller  Warren's  observations, 
with  editorial  comment,  appears  in  the 
Ma:  issue  of  the  New  Age,  which  I  quote 
as  follows: 

VKTTCD  STATES   OFFICIAL  ON  BITDCETS 

Gravely  viewing  the  financial  condition  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Comptroller 
General  Lindsay  C.  Warren  has  reached  cer- 
tain conclusions  about  remedies  for  what 
seems  to  be  a  dangerous  situation.  How- 
ever, the  remedies  are  for  the  taxpayers  to 
study  and  concern  themselves  about,  for, 
without  their  Insistence,  very  likely  little 
will  be  done  very  soon.  As  the  fifth  of  five 
remedies,  all  of  equal  Importance,  he  sug- 
gests that  the  States  assume  a  proper  share 
of  their  responsibilities  toward  the  Union 
Instead  of  looking  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  more  and  more  assistance. 

Speaking  at  a  chamber  of  commerce  din- 
ner at  Asheville.  N.  C,  he  did  not  specifically 
mention  Federal  aid  for  education,  now  a 
matter  being  considered  In  bills  before  a 
United  States  Senate  committee,  stiU  his 
words  are  a  very  powerful  argument  against 
such  Federal  aid,  or  any  Federal  aid  for  Siates 
for  projects  they  should  handle  themselves. 
Said  he: 

"The  States  are  new,  for  the  most  part.  In 
excellent  financial  condition.  Their  budgets, 
unlike  that  of  the  Federal  Ocvernment.  are 
In  balance  and  most  of  them  have  comfort- 
able reserves.  If  the  States  will  assert  their 
leadership  In  their  proper  sphere,  there  will 
be  less  Incentive  for  further  expansion  of 
Federal  power.  If  the  States  wish  to  retain 
full  power  and  prestige,  they  must  asstune 
their  full  responsibilities  and  render  to  their 
people  a  high  quality  of  public  service  that 
cannot  be  duplicated  by  the  Federal  Oot- 
emment." 

Other  excerpts  from  his  address  are 
the  following: 

In  the  face  of  today's  conditions,  the  cry 
of  State  rights  can,  indeed,  become  a  hollow 
cry,  utterly  meaningless,  going  back  to  Is- 
sues long  fought  over  and  decided.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  come  to  you  tonight  to  make 
a  fetish  ot  State  rights. 


What.  then,  is  to  be  left  to  the  States? 
Will  they  In  time  become  merely  convenient 
areas  to  divide  Federal  activity?  If  this 
should  come  to  pass,  this  Nation  will  cease 
to  have  the  kind  ,of  government  described 
In  the  Constitution.  Frankly,  there  are 
many  who  doubt  that  our  Nation  cotild  long 
survive  under  those  circumstances  as  a  great 
demdcracy.  The  history  of  nations  tends  to 
show  that,  when  all  power  and  authority 
have  been  concentrated  In  the  central  gov- 
ernment, the  Nation  becomes  ripe  for  reg- 
imentation and  dictatorship. 

I.  for  one.  still  believe  that  there  are  im- 
portant functions  to  be  exercised  by  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions.  There  are 
highly  proper  and  necessary  contnlmtlons 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  make, 
hut  If  the  States.  In  order  to  obUln  Frderal 
funds,  turrender  too  many  of  their  rights  and 
functions  to  the  Federal  Government,  some- 
thing very  preclotu.  something  very  valuable 
and  democratic.  an<l  something  uniquely 
American  will  have  fone  cut  of  cur  public 
service.  The  danger  is  that  our  pecp:e.  look- 
ing to  Washington  Indiscriminately  for  aid, 
will  sell  their  political  birthright  for  a  m«M 
of  Federal  pottage. 

The  greatest  centralieer  of  power  in  Wa»h- 
tngton  Is  war.  Under  the  influence  of  World 
War  I,  the  Federal  Government  grew  mighti- 
ly, and  we  now  see,  as  the  result  of  World  War 
II.  that  the  Federal  Government  towers 
above  the  States  with  unprecedented  pres- 
tige. 

Naturally  my  own  concern  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  fantastic  fiscal  effect  of  that 
trend.  Through  10  years  of  plodding  escape 
from  the  sloi^gh  of  depression,  through  4 
years  of  underwriting,  then  actively  waging 
history's  greatest  war,  your  Federal  balance 
sheet  has  reached  such  a  state  as  any  honest 
man  mvist  call  an  alarming  one.  Do  you 
know,  for  e]:ample,  that  the  yearly  bill  for 
Interest  alone  Is  greater  than  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment budget  a  few  short  years  ago?  In 
fact,  our  own  State's  annual  share  of  the 
Interest  charges  on  the  natloi><.l  debt  would 
operate  the  whole  State  government  for  well 
over  a  year. 

Tbe  free-spending  philosophers,  who  Insist 
thac  an  enormcxis,  back-breaking  national 
mortgage  Is  a  good  thing,  call  anyone  an 
alarmist  who  Is  brazen  enough  to  recite  the 
facts.  What  are  the  facts?  To  speak  in  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  Nation-wide  totals — now 
two  hundred  and  eighty  billions — is  only  a 
way  to  escape  the  uncomfortable  realities, 
to  lull  xis  Into  the  feeling  it  will  be  somebody 
else's  burden.     •     •     • 

With  a  national  debt  that  staggers  the 
Imagination,  should  we  not  have  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  never-enling  succession  of  new 
programs  proposing  large  drains  upon  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

While  some  of  these  programs  may. lie  pro- 
moted from  Washington,  too  often  does  Con- 
gress mistake  as  "the  voice  of  the  people"  the 
urgings  of  special  pleaders,  blocs.  prlvUeged 
seekers,  and  treasury  raiders.  It  Is  fashion- 
able to  blame  Congress  for  all  the  ills  of  the 
body  politic.  They  are  only  human  and  ar« 
merely  a  good  cross-section  of  the  Nation. 
The  fact  is  they  have  been  propagandized 
and  lobbied  so  much  that  a  good  pfu-t  of  their 
resistance  has  been  broken  down.  What  en- 
couragement In  a  legislative  way  do  they  get 
from  home?  Everyone  has  an  advocate  in 
Washington  except  the  people.  It  would  be 
news  indeed  If  a  chamber  of  commerce  com- 
mended a  Congressman  for  his  statesman- 
ship or  for  a  negative  vote,  rather  than  prais- 
ing him  for  some  Federal  money  he  had  se- 
cured for  hU  section.  I  know  from  experi- 
ence how  sweet  It  is  to  the  ears  of  a  Con- 
gressman to  hear  the  plaudits  of  thoae  who 
wanted  Federal  money,  and  who  did  not  stop 
to  think  it  had  to  be  paid  back.  We  justi- 
fied a  lot  of  this  in  an  era  of  big  spending, 
but  the  reckoning  period  U  now  coming  on. 
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Washington  gives  no  Indication  of  under- 
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It'i  Time  for  the  Governed  To  Speak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSTLVAOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Robert  R.  Wason.  from  the  York  (Pa.) 
Dispatch  of  June  10,  1946: 

Its  Time  for  the  Governed  To  SfeakI 
(By  Robert  R.  Wason) 

Never  was  the  prospect  for  prosperity 
greater  than  en  VJ-day.  Now,  9  months 
later,  the  Nation,  which  ought  to  be  creating 
a  better  living  for  all,  confronts  three  road 
blocks  to  prosperity.    They  are: 

First,  lack  of  equality  between  labor  ahd 
management  before  the  law; 

Second,  the  production-preventing  con- 
trols of  OPA;  and 

Third,  an  inflationary  fiscal  policy,  based 
on  continued  deficit  spending. 

THE    GOVERNMENT'S    SELL-OTTT    TO    LABOR 

Let  us  deal  with  the  first  of  these  three 
obstacles  to  freedom  and  prosperity — the 
Government's  sell-out  to  labor. 

Concessions  given  to  CIO  are  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  ether  organized  labor,  of  all  un- 
organized labor,  of  agriculture,  of  white-col- 
lar workers,  of  every  other  segment  of  the 
economy. 

The  administration's  labor  policy  sup- 
plants collective  bargaining  by  Government 
compulsion.  It  takes  place  on  the  White 
House  steps  in  Washington  instead  of  at  a 
plpnt  in  Chicago. 

Nine  hurdred  new  strikes  have  Govern- 
ment clearance  to  start  within  the  next  30 
days.  Government  trend  is  plainly  to  na- 
tionalize labor  negotiations  with  big  Indus- 
try by  Sitting  Nation-wide  patterns.  Some 
labor  leaders  may  not  see  the  danger  because 
of  the  benefits  they  obtain. 

CAIXS  AOUINISTRATION,  MOT  LEWIS,  THX  CITLPRrr 

Unions  will  not  so  freely  Indulge  in  irre- 
sponsible actions  if  they  know  the  Govern- 
ment will  cot  bail  them  out.  Such  strikes 
as  the  railway  and  coal  strikes  would  never 
have  been  called  unless  the  unions  knew  that 
a  subservient  administration  would  inter- 
vene in  favor  of  the  union. 

The  labor  unions,  largely  free  of  any  legal 
restraint,  have  developed  economic  dictators 
to  control  the  daily  lives  of  the  people. 

Today  140.000.000  Americans  live  under  a 
reprieve  frcm  John  L.  Lewis  as  to  coal,  and 
from  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Johnston  as  to 
train  service.  These  and  other  economic  dic- 
tators such  as  Reuther  in  automobiles, 
Murray  in  steel,  and  Petrillo  In  music,  are 
operating  as  a  super-government. 

They  have  created  the  present  economic 
anarchy,  now  at  an  all-time  high  in  America. 
At  a  press  conference  on  Wednesday  I  was 
asked  whether  I  would  prefer  to  deal  with 
Lewis  or  Murray,  and  I  replied  that  I  pre- 
ferred Lewis. 

The  reporters  asked.  Why?  and  I  said.  Be- 
cause Lewis  keeps  his  bargains.  I  said  I  had 
nothing  G^iainst  Lewis  as  an  Individual.  In 
fact,  as  a  labor  leader,  loyal  to  the  Interests 
of  his  union  members,  he  was  not  to  be 
criticized  for  exploiting  fully  the  special 
privileges  which  Government  had  given  him. 
My  object  was  not  to  strip  Lewis  of  his 
character  but  of  his  autocratic  powers.  Lewis 
Is  the  stooge — the  administration  is  the 
culprit. 

My  answers  were  presented  Nation-wide, 
however.  In  a  fashion  that  made  me  praise 
Lewis  as  a  loyal  American  and  even  made 


me  a  backer  of  the  Lewis  approach  to  labor 
negotiations. 

I  trust  what  I  am  saying  here  will  correct 
any  such  misunderstanding. 

CONGRESS    NEZSS  TO  CHANCE  THE  LAW 

Lewis,  Whitney,  Johnston,  Petrillo,  Reu- 
ther, Murray — all  claim  they  are  within  the 
law.  If  that  be  so.  Congress  needs  to  change 
the  law. 

President  Truman  calls  the  coal  strike  a 
national  disaster.  He  is  silent  on  the  rail 
strike.  President  Truman  makes  no  legis- 
lative recommendations  to  reduce  the  dis- 
aster or  to  protect  the  American  people. 

Washington  apf>ears  baffled  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  public  to  this  labor  whlpsaw  of 
strikes.  Actually,  the  administration  stiU 
thinks  It  will  t>e  easier  to  push  the  public 
around  than  to  inconvenience  Lewis,  Whit- 
ney, and  Johnston. 

The  administration  Is  talking  about  new 
boards,  new  procedures,  for  settling  the  coal 
strike.  John  Lewis  can  laugh  at  these  new 
procedures,  as  he  has  laughed  at  the  old  ones, 
and  he  can  continue  to  coerce  new  boards 
as  he  has  coerced  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  railroad  brotherhoods  reject  the 
16-cent  wage  increase  recommended  by  the 
Government's  Railway  Mediation  Board. 
They  demand  a  new  award  from  a  higher 
source,  at  public  expense.  They  want  45 
changes  in  feather-bed  regulations  that  are 
Inflationary. 

DON'T   APPEASE   LABOR;    ESTABLISH    EQUALITT 

The  President  of  the  United  States  dis- 
avows the  Mediation  Board  and  offers  18  >i 
cents  at  public  expense. 

Little  by  little,  the  earnings  of  the  Nation 
are  passed  on  to  labor  in  exchange  for  votes. 

The  answer  to  strikes  and  to  the  present 
rail  and  coal  strikes  is  not  for  Government 
to  appease  individuals  like  Lewis  and  Whit- 
ney, but  to  deal  with  the  whole  national 
labor  policy  as  such  and  restore  equality 
between  labor  and  management. 

Congress  has  passed  an  antiroyalty  law  for 
Petrillo.  Let  Congress  make  It  clear  that  the 
same  law  applies  to  Lewis  and  to  all  unions. 

The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy. 
Congress  has  that  power  and  uses  It.  It 
should  not  be  handed  over  to  the  super- 
government  of  labor. 

Under  the  law,  labor  Is  not  required  to 
bargain  collectively.  However,  in  considera- 
tion of  $3,000,000  back  pay  for  4  holidays  and 
In  consideration  of  7  percent  royalty  on  all 
soft  coal  pay  rolls,  Lewis  now  agrees  to  tell, 
mine  operators  what  his  demands  will  be.  Up 
to  now,  they,  are  not  known. 

Seven  percent  on  pay  rolls  would  total 
$54,000,000.  The  earnings  of  the  operators 
after  taxes  total  In  average  years  about  $50,- 
000.000. 

The  President  has  set  18 >4  cents  as  the 
legal  wage  raise  ceiling  under  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  Until  the  President  raises  It  that 
Is  the  legal  celling. 

CROrrP    FORCE    MUST    NOT   CONTROL    GOVERNMENT 

Lewis,  Whitney,  and  Johnston  are  striking 
to  compel  the  President  to  raise  the  celling. 
That's  a  strike  against  Government.  It  is 
civil  Insurrection  calculated  either  to  coerce 
Government,  or  to  force  employers  to  dis- 
regard Government  by  breaking  through  the 
celling  established  by  law. 

In  a  nation  where  the  ballot  box  is  always 
open,  group  economic  force  has  no  place  to 
control  Government  action,  no  matter  how 
powerful  Its  voting  strength. 

John  L.  Lewis  has  granted  the  Government 
of  this  Nation  a  2-week  reprieve  from  union 
dictatorship  at  the  supplication  cf  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Congress  should 
not  wait  2  weeks  to  strip  .Tohn  L.  Lewis  of 
the  power  to  paralyze  the  economic  lives  of 
140,000,000  people  of  the  United  States. 

On  Saturday  the  President  breathlessly 
announced  that  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
would  grant  5  more  days  of  railroad  trans- 


portation. Now  the  reprieve  Is  up  and  we 
have  the  rail  strike. 

Congress  can  and  must  protect  all  the  peo- 
ple by  stopping  all  such  strikes  against  the 
people's  government  now. 

Failure  of  the  Wagner  Act  to  develop  In- 
dustrial peace,  and  a  decade  of  resultant 
strikes,  Indicates  the  need  for  a  long-terra 
labor  policy  In  the  Intereit  of  all  the  people. 

The  public  Interest  demauds  harmony  be- 
tween organized  labor  and  management. 
This  Nation  cannot  long  endure  being 
knocked  tc  its  knees  every  week  by  unions 
which  are  legalized  monopolies  In  restraint 
of  our  daily  lives. 

The  people  are  not  against  labor;  they  are 
not  against  unions;  but  they  are  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  unrestrained  violation  of 
the  people's  rights  by  ba^  union  leadership 
made  possible  under  present  laws. 

Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  can  give  the 
public  relief.  Certainly  Congress  can  make 
all  management  and  labor  equal  Under  the 
law,  and  that  Is  all  management  asks. 

If  the  administration  withdrew  Its  oppo- 
sition to  equality  for  both  ownership  and 
labor  before  the  law,  Congress  would  clear 
up  the  present  anarchy  quickly. 

Congress  can  end  coercion  of  government 
by  strikes.  Congress  can  make  collective 
bargaining  a  real  two-way  instrument  for 
settling  disputes.  Instead  of  being  used  as 
a  blackjack  in  the  hands  of  Irresponsible 
union  leaders. 

Until  equality  between  ownership  and  man- 
agement on  one  side  and  labor  on  the  other 
Is  restored  by  Congress,  economic  anarchy 
will  Increase  In  Amerlcr. 

The  second  great  road  block  to  prosperity 
Is  the  OPA.  In  peacetime  It  serves  a  restric- 
tive war  function  after  the  war  has  ended 
everywhere  in  the  world  except  Washington, 
D.  C. 

OPA    HOLD-THE-LINE   A   GIGANTIC   BLXTFT 

Through  OPA,  without  benefit  of  laws  or 
review  by  courts,  American  collectlvlsts  Im- 
pose foreign  Ideas  of  control  on  our  land  In 
peacetime. 

Congress  writes  the  lav/s,  but  the  admin- 
istrators write  the  regulations.  OPA  took 
unto  Itself  powers  in  its  regulations  never 
granted  by  the  Congress. 

OPA  has  disorganized  production  lines  and 
crippled  orderly  distribution  of  goods  to  the 
consumer. 

OPA  Is  the  parent  of  all  black  markets, 
which  are  making. us  a  Nation  of  law  viola- 
tors. 

When  OPA  says  that  It  Is  "holding  the  line" 
and  preventing  Inflation  it  is  engaging  in  a 
gigantic  bluff. 

A  survey  of  722  companies  made  by  the 
National  Industrial  Council  shows  that  OPA 
rulings  have  forced  60  percent  of  these  com- 
panies to  abandon  production  of  certain 
goods  for  which  there  Is  a  strong  public  de- 
mand. In  another  survey  of  1,400  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. 94  percent  of  them  said  that  OPA  was 
seriously  hindering  production. 

Because  OPA  Is  holding  down  production. 
It  Is,  of  Itself  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
dangerous  lnflationaT7  forces  in  this  country 
today. 

OPA  Is  hindering  production  by  attacking 
profits  Instead  of  controlling  prices. 

OPA   ATTACK   ON   PROFIT  IRRESPONSIBLE, 
IMPRACTICAL 

The  OPA  attack  on  proflts  Is  Impractical 
and  Irresponsible.  The  right  to  sell  at  a  fair 
profit  is  as  fundamental  to  our  economic 
freedom  as  the  right  to  a  Job  at  fair  pay. 
Goods  that  can't  be  made  at  a  fair  profit 
Just  don't  get  made. 

The  greatest  contribution  that  American 
Industry  gives  to  the  postwar  period  is  Its 
solvency.  Except  where  the  productive  fa- 
cilities remain  solvent,  employees  will  be 
fewer  or  none.  A  "busted"  enterprise  pro- 
Tides  neltner  goods  nor  jobs. 
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Washington  gives  no  Indication  of  under- 
standing the  effects  of  the  profit  squeeze  on 
the  small  businessman.  With  the  OPA  profit 
squeeze,  the  curtain  for  small  business  is 
quick.  Small  business  In  1939  gave  8.000,000 
jobs  and  produced  $43,000,000,000  of  goods 
and  services.  The  Administration  has  over- 
looked the  massive  importance  ol  small  busi- 
ness. 

Big  business  crowds  the  headlines;  small 
business  makes  our  Nation.  The  small  man- 
ufacturers are  nine  times  as  numerous  as 
medium  and  big  manufacturers  combined. 

The  small  businessman  is  the  new  forgot- 
ten man.  He  will  be  the  first  casualty  of  the 
new  wage-price  policy.  If  little  businesses 
are  sunk  by  the  profit-squeeze.  It  will  leave  a 
hole  big  enough  to  sink  the  entire  economy. 

Those  zealots  of  the  new  order  who  have 
turned  price  control  Into  prcfit  squeeze  know 
only  too  well  that  profit  Is  what  distinguishes 
private  enterprise  from  socialism.  Continu- 
ing OPA  Is  a  step  toward  economic  servitude. 

OPA  says  that  It  has  to  set  and  police 
"something  like  eight  million  prices."  If  the 
prices  set  by  OPA  are  to  be  reasonable.  OPA 
must  know  the  coets  of  production  and  the 
costs  of  distribution  and  the  historic  condi- 
tions of  profit  on  each  of  these  8.000.000 
Items.  No  Government  bureau,  even  If  It 
were  efficient  and  well-Intended,  can  do  that 
Job  without  delays,  confusions,  losses  of  pro- 
duction. That  has  already  been  completely 
demonstrated  by  OPA. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  the  OPA  admin- 
istrator has  testified  that  even  if  he  had 
10.000  additional  enforcement  agents  he 
could  not  police  the  black  markets  of  that 
one  city. 

We  .are  at  the  point  with  OPA  where  we 
were  with  prohibition  when  It  was  washed 
out  by  the  anger  of  the  American  people. 

The  American  people  are  naturally  con- 
cerned with  what  will  happen  to  prices  If 
OPA  dies  on  June  30.  as  It  shotild.  Will 
prices  sk]rrocket,  as  OPA  Is  shouting  from 
the  housetops?  Responsible  businessmen 
don't  sacrifice  markets  built  up  over  the 
years  In  order  to  make  a  quick  profit  of  a 
few  dollars.  The  real  producers — those  who 
have  made  our  standard  of  living  what  It 
Is — know  that  It  Is  only  by  keeping  their 
prices  fair  that  they  can  stay  In  business.  In 
their  own  self-interest  this  same  policy  when 
OPA  price  controls  are  removed  Is  the  price 
of  their  survival  In  business. 

PRICES     WILL     HOLD    IF     CONTROL     ENDS 

If  OPA  ends  on  June  30  prices  will  not  rise 
above  present  actual  prices.  Present  price 
tickets  do  not  Include  costs  of  subsidies,  poor 
quality,  black  markets,  luxury  substitutes  for 
necessities,  wage  Increases  forced  by  Govern- 
ment but  paid  by  you. 

Without  OPA  we  would  not  really  pay 
more.  The  price  tickets  would  show  what 
we  are  really  paying  now.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing— the  total  dutgo  from  the  pocket — would 
be  unchanged. 

In  the  Judgment  of  NAM,  if  OPA  is  con- 
tinued, prices  will  be  higher  at  the  end  of 
another  year  than  If  OPA  Is  dismissed  now 
on  Its  record.  The  upward  march  of  prices, 
now  in  full  swing,  will  never  stop  under  OPA. 
and  cannot  be  stopped  by  OPA. 

What  the  producers  In  the  country  want 
Is  a  chance  to  turn  out  the  everyday  sup- 
plies of  goods  with  which  to  smother  infiation 
and  save  America.  The  legitimate  producers 
want  a  chance  to  price  the  black  marketeers 
out  of  business — to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
sumer gouging  that  today  Is  being  practiced 
by  chlselers  all  over  the  Nation  under  the 
auspices  of  OPA. 

OONTINtJI  OPA  AND  ORGANIZE  NEXT  CRISIS 

These  objectives  can  be  attained  only  with 
a  full  market  in  which  the  American  house- 
wife, not  OPA,  sets  the  celling  prices.  That  is 
the  only  form  of  price  control  that  serves 
the  public. 


Under  OPA.  the  market  nerer  can  be  full 
of  goods.    The  Inflationary  pressure  of  un-  . 
satisfied  purchasing  power  will   Increase  In 
the  absence  of  goods.    The  price  line  will  be 
driven  progressively  upward. 

If  Congress  continues  OPA,  It  organizes 
the  next  great  crisis  In  America. 

The  third  great  road  block  to  prosperity  is 
the  Inflationary  fiscal  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  arises  from  the  first  two  road 
blocks — from  the  mistakes  of  Government  In 
taking  charge  of  wages  and  prices  in  order 
to  obtain  votes. 

The  wage-price  mechanism  In  favor  of  la- 
bor Is  the  root  of  your  trouble  with  OPA. 
Wage  Increases  politically  bestowed,  that  are 
not  based  on  production  of  goods,  simply  feed 
the  fires  of  Inflation. 

We  are  still  In  the  first,  or  progressive,  stage 
In  inflation.  We  must  avoid  the  second,  or 
runaway,  stage. 

OPA  has  never  asked  for  a  ceiling  on  the 
printing  of  money.  Lacking  this  control  of 
money,  prices  must  rise  as  OPA  prevents 
goods  coming  onto  the  market.  The  Govern- 
ment constantly  borrows  money  to  pay  Its 
bills  for  you  to  pay  later.  This  abundance  of 
money,  In  combination  with  shortages  of 
goods  caused  by  OPA,  creates  the  real  danger 
of  Inflation. 

This  flnanclng  by  deficits  creates  money, 
credit,  and  purchasing  power  without  pro- 
ducing the  goods  which  alone  can  validate 
the  money. 

The  resulting  inflation  Is  not  something  to 
talk  about  only  In  terms  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  the  Nation  owes  In  debt.  It 
must  be  talked  about  in  terms  of  what  Is 
owed  by  the  people  who  pay  for  this  Govern- 
ment. 

The  people  can't  pass  the  debt  along.  They 
are  the  end  of  the  line. 

Many  are  deluded  by  the  abundance  of 
money  caused  by  the  war.  But  the  Govern- 
ment debt  overhangs  yoxu'  job,  your  chattels, 
and  whatever  savings  that  you  have. 

The  policy  of  deficit  financing  levies  its 
cost  against  your  living  and  your  future. 

Deficit  financing  reduces  the  value  of  In- 
surance policy  you  hold  by  reducing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  money. 

Deficit  financing  goes  through  your  safe- 
deposit  box  and  reduces  the  values  in  it  with- 
out opening  the  box. 

"WE  MUST  STOP  ADDING  TO  THE  DEBT  NOW" 

Deficit  financing  reduces  the  value  of  every 
savings  bank  dcpcslt  without  changing  the 
credits  In  your  bank  book. 

Deficit  financing  reduces  the  value  of  the 
money  in  your  pocket  while  you  bold  on  to 
It,  without  changing  the  numerals  on  the 
folding  money  or  the  figures  on  your  coins. 

Deficit  financing  robs  all  the  elderly  who 
on  the  sunset  side  of  life  depend  on  fixed 
Incomes  or  annuities,  and  who  lack  the 
strength  to  reenter  the  ranks  of  workers. 

Deficit  financing  reduces  the  values  of 
trusts  for  old  and  young,  for  retirement  or 
for  education. 

Deficit  financing  In  peacetime  is  a  selfLsh 
plan  to  enjoy  privileges  and  immunities  in 
the  present  at  the  expense  of  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  in  the  future. 

Deficit  financing  is  an  invasion  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  poor.  It  reduces 
the  amount  of  groceries  the  housewife  can 
purchase  by  increasing  their  prices. 

Deficit  financing  raises  the  costs  of  shoes 
and  clothing  by  increasing  the  costs  of  the 
farmer  who  supplies  cotton,  wool,  and 
leather. 

Deficit  flnanclng  menaces  the  security  of 
all  civil  service  employees,  of  all  white-collar 
workers  who  function  as  servants  in  all  parts 
of  the  economy  but  not  as  pressure  groups. 

Deflclt  flnanclng  invalidates  even  the  wage 
Increases  of  labor  by  reducing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  money  with  which  the  increases 
are  paid. 

The  Government  should  get  a  realistic  plan 
to  balanc*  the  budget.    Until  It  Is  l>alanced. 


we  cannot  sweep  back  the  rising  tide  of  In- 
flation. 

We  must  stop  adding  to  the  debt  now:  not 
5  years  hence.  Nations,  like  Individuals,  pay 
their  debts  only  when  they  plan  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile,  the  only  way  to  handle  the 
Government  debt  is  to  expand  the  economy 
to  fit  the  debt.     This  is  prevented  by  OPA. 

OPA  ceilings  should  be  put  on  the  produc- 
tion of  debt  and  taken  off  the  production  of 
goods. 

We  might  well  use  at  home  the  Tiscil  policy 
exported  to  Tokyo.  In  January,  MacArthur 
required  the  Japanese  Government  to  fol- 
low a  correct  fiscal  policy.  He  required 
the  Japanese  Government  to  do  in  Japan 
what  our  own  administration  must  do  In 
America  If  run-away  inflation  Is  to  be  pre- 
vented. The  Allied  command  demanded 
that  deflclt  financing  cease,  and  added  this 
order : 

"1.  The  Japanese  Government  must  cut 
expenses  to  the  minimum; 

"2.  Deficits  must  be  financed  from  the  sav- 
ings of  the  Japanese  people — or  from  actual 
banks  deposits  rather  than  from  the  newly 
printed  currency; 

"3.  The  Japanese  Government  must  re- 
frain from  selling  to  the  Bank  of  Japan  or 
other  banks  hypothetical  obligations  de- 
manding in  exchange  actual  circulating  cur- 
rency." 

NATION    AWARE    OF    ECONOMIC    ANARCHY 

MacArthur's  fiscal  policy  for  Japan  Is  a 
plan  for  solvency.  It  should  be  the  plan  for 
America. 

America  is  aware  of  the  economic  anarchy 
that  now  shakes  It. 

The  people  are  uneasy  about  their  abun- 
dant money,  which  cannot  buy  goods  at 
prices  they  should  pay.  They  know  black 
markets  have  been  created  by  OPA  restric- 
tions on  production.  Tliey  know  people  are 
idle  when  work  Is  plentiful.  They  are  tired 
of  favors  to  labor  In  exchange  for  votes. 
They  seek  removal  of  all  road  blocks  to  pros- 
perity. They  want  to  know  how  they  can 
help  to  regain  the  freedom  that  they  have 
lost. 

The  anrwer  for  the  producer  is  to  demand 
the  restriction  of  all  our  rights,  to  denounce 
the  controls  of  all  collectlvlst  planners.  In 
order  to  stop  the  hell-bent  descent  of  this 
Nation  to  the  ultimate  monopoly  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights  by  the  authoritarian  state. 

Tour  speaker  <s  not  addressing  you  as  a 
partisan.  He  speaks  as  an  American  deep.'y 
indebted  to  this  Nation  of  ours. 

He  is  no  more  a  partisan  than  Hatton  W. 
SxTMNEHS,  life-long  Texas  Democrat,  retiring 
from  oSice  after  33  years  of  service.  He 
staled  recently  for  all  of  us  the  case  against 
concessions  at  public  expense  in  exchange 
for  %'otes: 

"By  concentration  of  governmental  power 
and  drafts  upon  the  Federal  Treasury,  we 
have  now  a  financially  'busted'  great  piled- 
up  mass  of  governmental  confusion  beyond 
human  comprehension.  Impossible  of  demo- 
cratic control,  extravagant,  wasteful.  Ineffi- 
cient, and  by  its  natiu-e  the  instrumentality 
of  favoritism,  tyranny,  oppression,  and  cor- 
ruption, and  the  destroyer  of  the  self-reliance 
and  self-respect  and  governmental  capacity 
of  the  people,  qualities  without  which  no 
people  can  remain  free." 

IT'S    TIME   FOR    CO\'EXNIS    OF    NATION    TO    SFKAK 

If  your  liberties  are  further  reduced,  your 
indifference  contributes  to  their  reduction. 

Governments  are  man-made.  They  derive 
their  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

It's  high  time  for  the  governed  of  this  Na- 
tion  to  sp«*ak! 

Getting  rid  of  OPA  right  now  and  cutting 
down  Government  deflclt  spending  are  two 
big  steps  we  must  take  to  achieve  economic 
freedom. 

Representative  government  in  America  Is 
dying  under  your  eyes,  with  your  permission. 

In  history  its  successor  has  always  been 
dictatonblp. 
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It  Is  not  Important  that  the  dictatorship 
be  nominated  by  the  politicians  or  the  union 
leaders  that  control  the  politicians.  The  re- 
sult is  the  reduction  of  yoiu*  liberties. 

Collectivism  has  brought  our  economy 
dangerously  close  to  the  point  of  ruin.  As 
the  lights  in  the  White  House  are  dimmed  by 
union  action,  our  liberties  fade  out  all  over 
America. 

Freedom  has  never  been  kept  alive  by  any 
people  through  compromise.  Only  alertness 
to  defend  and  to  fight  for  freedom  can  keep 
It  bright  in  this  land. 

The  fight  to  regain  our  lost  liberties  is 
worthy  of  everything  you  have  and  every- 
thing you  owe  your  children  and  your  grand- 
children. In  this  fight  each  man  must  help. 
In  this  fight  there  can  be  no  bystanders. 

Men  of  Chicago,  get  up  and  fight! 


Listen  to  the  American  Senricemen  in 
Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday.  June  17,  1946 

Mr,  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  boys  In  uniform 
In  the  occupied  countries,  are  beginning 
to  imderstand  what  is  going  on  and  why 
they  are  being  kept  In  service  instead  of 
l)eing  sent  home.  They  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  the  reports  we  get  do 
not  coincide  with  the  facts  as  they  wit- 
ness them  from  day  to  day  in  the  armies 
of  occupation. 

The  following  letter,  signed  by  13  men 
In  the  service  stationed  in  Taegu,  Korea, 
expressing  their  feelings  freely,  and  the 
message  signed  by  them  shows  that  their 
morale  is  not  up  to  the  high  level  it  has 
been  pictured  to  us: 

Tamcv.  Koua,  May  29.  1946. 

HoNOKABLB  CoNCRXssMAN :  We.  the  men  of 
th*  Third  Battalion.  First  Infantry,  stationed 
at  Taegu.  Korea,  have  been  quite  surprised 
over  numerous  reports  which  have  been  given 
to  the  American  people.  For  Instance,  re- 
cently General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower visited  Seoul.  Korea,  and  reported  the 
morale  of  troops  here  excellent.  To  what 
depths  Ls  morale  expected  to  sink  to  be  re- 
ported otherwise  than  excellent? 

We  are  reported  to  be  the  best-fed  Army 
In  the  world.  Just  how  long  will  It  take  the 
troops  over  here  to  consume  the  surplus 
C  rations  which  were  on  hand  when  the  war 
ended? 

Is  it  Justice  for  some  stateside  1-year  re- 
enlistee  to  l>e  discharged  and  returned  to  the 
comforts  of  civilian  life  before  combat  men 
and  draftecc  held  against  their  will  are  dis- 
charged? 

The  Army  has  stated  that  It  doesn't  Intend 
to  Ml  back  Into  training  methods  merely  de- 
•Igiied  to  pass  the  time.  To  what  purpose 
la  elementary  dose-order  drill,  saniutlon, 
and  first  aid.  etc..  given  to  combat  men  and 
to  men  who  have  been  overseas  for  some 
time?  As  regard*  combat  men.  training: 
The  expressed  opinion  of  same  commanders 
bare  been  that  certain  men  upon  question- 
ing show  the  need  of  such  elementary  train- 
ing: strange  that  so  many  forget  so  soon 
that  the  aame  men  9  months  ago  were  vlctorl* 
oualy  winning  the  battlea  against  obstinate, 
fanatical  Japanese.  This  Inefflclency  and 
need  of  training  seems  to  be  as  prevalent 
and  as  sudden  as  the  bubonic  plague  which 
■wept  over  Europe  in  the  Middle  Agea. 


The  American  people  have  been  flooded 
with  honey-fed  reports  of  big-purpose  infor- 
mation and  education  programs  over  here. 
Any  vestiges  of  such  a  program  here  is  purely 
coincidental.  Forty-hovir  training  schedxiles 
one  week,  and  constant  fatigue  details  the 
next  is  the  greatest  amount  of  variations 
practiced. 

These  reports  herein  stated  are  not  the 
error  of  any  immediate  command,  but  are 
the  result  of  policies  set  forth  from  higher 
headquarters.  These  opinions  do  not  reflect 
only  those  of  the  above-listed  organization, 
but  are  the  opinions  of  all  units  encountered 
In  Korea. 

We  have  always  been  led  to  believe  our 
Congressmen  are  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Is  it  too  bold  to  ask  that  we  teen- 
agers may  someday  cast  a  vote  toward  better 
representation  on  the  part  of  those  now 
presently  in  that  position? 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  getting  what  we  call  love-and- 
kisses  telegrams  from  the  boys  serving  in 
the  areas  of  occupation.  This  is  a  code 
message  which  they  have  adopted  to 
signify  their  malcontent  and  resentment 
of  the  treatment  they  have  been  receiv- 
ing, much  of  which  is  outlined  in  the 
above  letter.  These  love-and-kisses  tel- 
egrams when  decoded  mean  that  they 
expect  Congress  to  bring  them  home. 
They  expect  us  to  enact  laws  which  will 
require  the  military  authorities  to  taice 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  these  boys 
home.  My  impressions  have  been  that 
the  mihtary  authorities  have  not  given 
the  voluntary  enlistment  system  a  fair 
trial  and  really  do  not  want  to  see  it  suc- 
ceed. Many  of  us  are  convinced  in  our 
own  minds  that  they  want  to  continue 
the  Selective  Service  Act  and  to  draft 
the  teen-age  boys  into  the  service.  We 
all  know  that  these  boys  will  not  make 
good  policemen,  and  that  no  city  in  the 
United  States  would  think  of  employing 
18-  and  19-year-oId  boys  on  their  police 
forces. 

If  the  voluntary  system  were  given  a 
fair  trial,  and  if  the  standards  were  low- 
ered to  the  point  where  a  lot  of  those 
who  were  not  called  dtu-ing  the  days  of 
hostilities  because  they  were  classed  as 
IV-P  men,  and  a  lot  of  those  who  were 
deferred  on  account  of  employment  in 
war  industries,  where  they  made  good 
salaries,  were  taken  into  the  service  at 
this  time,  we  would  have  men  of  more 
mature  years,  who  would  make  better 
policemen  and  be  more  adapted  to  the 
program  which  the  armed  forces  have 
attempted  to  carry  out  in  policing  for- 
eign areas. 

Parents  are  being  worried  to  death  by 
the  threats  of  having  their  sons  drafted 
into  the  service  at  a  time  when  it  would 
Interrupt  school  attendance  and  training 
and  In  most  instances  will  result  in  their 
never  completing  their  scholastic  courses. 

It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  it  is  mere 
subterfuge,  an  attempt  to  deceive  the 
people,  to  say  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
draft  these  teen-agers  and  keep  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  In  force,  in  order  to 
relieve  a  lot  of  these  boys  .who  want  to 
come  home  and  who  are  enutled  to  come 
home. 

This  is  a  great  deal  like  a  system 
adopted  by  military  authorities  and  the 
heads  of  this  administration  when  they 
discriminated  between  officers  and  the 
enlisted  men  with  reference  to  terminal 
leave  pay.    Many  think  that  there  wM 


no  legal  authority  for  the  administra- 
tion to  pay  terminal  leave  to  commis- 
sioned officers.  Certainly,  we  are  all 
convinced  that  it  was  not  fair  to  have 
paid  the  commissioned  officers  and  re- 
fuse to  pay  terminal  leave  to  the  enlisted 
men.  Tlais  is  a  part  of  the  caste  system 
of  the  Army  that  must  be  broken  down 
In  this  country  or  we  will  be  in  danger 
of  having  a  militaristic  regime  which 
prevailed  in  Germany  so  long.  Drastic 
action  in  Congress  may  be  necessary  be- 
fore our  military  leaders  are  brought  to  the 
realization  that  it  is  just  as  incumbent 
upon  them  to  deal  fairly  with  the  boys 
in  the  service  as  it  is  in  civilian  life  for 
men  to  deal  with  each  other  on  a  fair 
and  honorable  basis  in  business  rela- 
tions. Many  think  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  we  can  rely  implicitly  on  the 
statements  of  those  who  head  our  mil- 
itary organizations.  The  people,  and 
especially  the  enlisted  men,  have  very 
little  faith  in  the  candor  and  reliability 
of  the  statements  and  representations  of 
our  military  leaders,  ipade  to  the  boys 
when  they  are  entering  the  service  and 
while  they  are  in  uniform.  The  service- 
men come  home  with  reports  that  state- 
ments and  inducements  have  been  made 
them  at  the  time  of  enlistment,  and  oc- 
casionally during  their  service,  that  are 
almost  unbelievable,  and  that  such 
promises  are  not  kept,  with  a  result  that 
many  of  the  boys  have  an  utter  disregard 
for  and  distrust  of  statements  and  prom- 
ises from  such  sources.  This  ought  not 
to  be  true. 

With  the  passage  of  the  increase  pay 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  and  with  fair 
and  honorable  treatment  of  our  boys  in 
the  service,  I  have  no  doubt  that  con- 
fidence would  be  restored  and  the  vol- 
untary system  would  produce  all  the  men 
we  need  in  our  armed  forces  for  peace- 
time operations. 


Housing  Shortage  in  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cAurouna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Included  with  the  Governor's  letter  Is 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  recently  sent  to 
President  Truman  and  to  the  Housing 
Expediter,  Mr.  Wilson  W.  Wyatt.  The 
housing  situation,  which  is  bad  through- 
out the  entire  country,  is  desperately 
acute  in  California.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  President  Truman  and  Mr.  Wyatt 
will  give  prompt  attention  to  Governor^ 
Warren's  request  for  channeling  addi- 
tional materials  into  the  State  of  Cali- 
lornia  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Thousands  of  homes  now  standing  empty 
and  Idle  can  be  utilized  if  the  necessary 
construction  materials  needed  for  com- 
pletion can  be  obtained. 
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The  letter  and  wire  follow: 

State  op  CxLiroaNiA, 
Sacramento,  June  13,  1946. 
Hon.  John  Z.  Anderson, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Conqsebsman:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  sent  by  me  today  to  President 
Harry  8.  Truman  and  to  Wilson  W.  Wyatt, 
National  Housing  Expediter. 

Shortages  of  critical  building  materials  for 
home  construction  are  causing  work  stop- 
pages as  well  as  further  delay  in  resuming 
work  due  to  irregular  deliveries;  they  are 
also  causing  noticeable  loss  of  wages  In  the 
building  trades:  and,  above  all,  are  seriously 
delajrlng  completion  of  sorely  needed  hous- 
ing In  our  State. 

May   I   urge   your   assistance   In   meeting 
California's  housing  needs  by  supporting  the 
recommendations  set  forth  in  my  telegram? 
Sincerely, 

Eakl  Warkzn. 

Governor. 

TELEGRAM  TO  PRESIDENT  HARXT  S.  TRUMAN   AND 
Wn.SON     W.     WTATT 

June  13.  1946. 
California's  housing  problems  have  been 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  State  gov- 
ernment for  more  than  2  years,  but  the 
sphere  cf  State  authority  Is  limited  In  de- 
veloping solutions.  The  California  Legis- 
lature has  recognized  the  problem,  has  ap- 
propriated funds  to  aid  housing  construc- 
tion, and  has  recommended  congressional 
consideration  of  measures  designed  to  alle- 
viate the  shortage.  Within  the  past  month, 
we  have  held  a  series  of  conferences— one 
designed  to  assure  a  supply  of  timber  to  the 
mills  in  California  forest  areas,  and  the 
other  to  develop  essential  facts  about  cur- 
rent shortages  in  critical  materials.  Prom 
our  studies  of  the  situation,  the  following 
facts  emerge: 

1.  California's  needs  for  more  housing  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  State  be- 
cause (a)  California  now  has  2,000.000  more 
population  and  over  COO.OOO  more  families 
than  were  reported  by  the  1940  census.  This 
far  exceeds  the  numerical  population  growth 
of  any  other  State  during  the  same  period, 
(b)  California  has  more  than  900.000  de- 
mobilized veterans  of  World  War  II.  of  whom 
nearly  300  000  came  from  other  States. 

2.  In  recopnltion  of  California's  needs.  Its 
home  builders  received  priorities  to  June  7 
for  89.200  homes  under  the  priorities  assist- 
ance program.  This  is  equivalent  to  about 
15  percent  of  the  national  total  and  Is  the 
largest  allotment  to  any  State. 

3.  Actual  construction  depends  upon  In- 
creasing the  suprlles  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment available  to  builders.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  situation  that 
only  about  20  percent  of  the  critical  materials 
required  for  home  building  In  California  are 
now  being  provided  for  such  construction. 
For  lack  of  materials,  between  10.000  and 
14.000  home.s  remain  unfinished  In  the  Lea 
Angeles  area,  and  from  5.000  to  7.000  homes 
are  standing  unfinished  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area.  Completion  of  these  homes 
and  corstruc|tlon  of  additional  needed  hous- 
ing requires  the  channeling  of  more  con- 
struction materials  to  our  builders. 

To  expedite  construction  of  homes  so 
urgently  needed  In  California  for  veterans 
and  civilians  alike.  I  respectfully  urge: 

1.  That  nails  and  cement  be  immediately 
added  to  the  critical  materials  covered  under 
HH  priorities. 

a.  That  at  least  50  percent  of  all  critical 
construction  materials  allocated  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coaat  area  be  definitely  channeled  Into 
housing  for  this  area. 

3.  That  a  substantial  portion  of  the  $400,- 
000.000  subsidy  for  housln:;  materials  re- 
cently provided  by  the  Congress  and  approved 
by  you  >  be  allocated   to  California  manu- 


facturers to  Increase  the  supply  of  critical 
materials  that  are  essential  for  veteran  hous- 
ing construction  In  this  State. 

4.  That  except  for  the  retention  of  a  90- 
day  supply  to  be  used  for  maintenance  pur- 
poses only,  all  building  material  now  In  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  in  possession  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  War  Assets  Corporation,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  be  retained  In  this 
area  and  not  be  stock  piled  or  shipped  else- 
where but  be  made  immediately  available 
solely  to  builders  of  veteran  housing. 

Earl  Warren. 
Governor  of  Calijornia. 


New  Deal  Synthetics 


'In   telegram   to   Wilson   W.   Wyatt,   this 
clause  read  "and  approved  by  the  President." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Legislature,  describing  his  views  of  New 
Deal  synthetics.  Apparently  he  has  de- 
veloped his  ideas  rather  clearly  and  they 
are  expressive  of  the  ideas  of  the  mid- 
westerners  where  the  spirit  of  America 
still  lives.  If  it  lives  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

I  quote  from  the  letter  as  follows: 

We  read  and  hear  sometimes  about  the 
various  ages  of  the  world — the  stone  age,  Iron 
age,  and  others.  Some  call  this  the  atomic 
age.  It  looks  to  me  like  It  Is  the  synthetic 
age.  with  all  the  things  synthetic  we  have 
to  contend  with — synthetic  rubber,  oil, 
leather,  gas.  glass,  and  even  food  products 
such  as  butter  and  milk.  Even  with  our  vast 
production  of  cotton  and  wool  we  get  S3m- 
thetic  clothes,  socks,  shorts,  shirts,  and  pants. 

To  top  It  all  we  have  synthetic  thinking 
and  leadership,  synthetic  diplomats  who  are 
trading  our  good  American  way  of  free  think- 
ing and  enterprise  for  a  bunch  of  foreign 
isms  that  don't  work  there  and  won't  work 
here.  This  country  was  made  great  by  Inde- 
pendent people  free  to  work  out  their  own 
way  of  life  and  free  enterprise  which  made 
us  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  So  great 
that  we  have  through  two  great  wars  fed 
and  clothed  allies  and  have  fed  our  enemies, 
furnished  all  the  Implements  of  war  and  then 
have  done  the  bulk  of  the  fighting  to  win 
those  wars.  Now  we  are  called  upon  to  lower 
our  standard  of  living  (and  that  is  what  it 
amovmts  to)  in  order  that  we  feed  and 
clothe  those  who  would  destroy  us. 

The  Scripture  admonishes  Industry  of  the 
Individual  in  order  to  live  and  eat.  Capt. 
John  Smith  said  that  "he  who  woudnt  work 
shouldn't  eat."  but.  "No,"  say  our  sympa- 
thetic smart  boys,  "we  have  to  feed  them  or 
they  will  start  another  war."  They  want 
and  plead  for  food  production  as  If  It  were 
a  I -day  Job  and  not  a  whole  year  In  most 
cases.  They  want  fats  and  oils  and  plead 
with  us  to  save,  then  fix  It  so  we  can't  get 
the  proper  grains  to  fatten  our  stock,  espe- 
cially hogs,  in  order  that  we  can  produce  the 
fat  they  plead  for.  Then  tell  me  that  they 
are  not  a  synthetic  leadership  and  devoid  of 
statemanship  and  In  many  cases  the  man- 
hood to  even  tell  the  truth. 

Why  not  a  change  from  the  part  truths 
and  catering  to  special  classes  and  pitting 
one  class  against  another?  Why  not.  I  say, 
tell  the  American  people  the  truth  for  once. 
What  a  change  that  would  be  from  the  high- 
sounding  platitudes  with  which  we  aie  af- 
flicted by  these  world-wide  "do  gooders." 
Take  the  strangulating  regulation*  off  in^ 


dustry  and  let's  have  production  of  goods 
for  our  people  who  need  them. 

Who  makes  the  black  markets  we  hear 
about?  Nobody  but  the  OPA  with  their  mis- 
management, even  during  the  war.  How  are 
the  people  going  to  preserve  and  save  the 
fruit  crops  coming  on  without  sugar  and  even 
a  limited  amount  of  corn  sirup?  Let  the 
Interference  of  and  by  political  parasites  and 
hate  mongers  stop,  then  the  worker  and  man- 
agement can  get  together.  Do  away  with 
the  OPA  and  kindred  set-ups  and  you  will 
have  done  away  with  the  so-called  black 
markets. 

They  say  we  have  It  to  keep  down  Inflation. 
What  a  Joke.  Where  Is  there  someone  so 
dumb  who  doesn't  know  we  already  have  In- 
flation, and  production  would  cure  that.  I 
think  It  would  t>e  a  good  plan  to  load  up  a 
lot  of  these  synthetic  thinkers  and  managers 
of  OPA  and  like  set-ups  and  take  them  out  in 
the  country  and  see  how  long  it  takes  to  grow 
wheat,  corn,  or  almost  any  other  crop,  and  to 
hear  a  real  hog  grunt,  and  to  find  whether  a 
cow's  horns  are  in  front  of  her  ears  or  l>ehlnd 
them. 

A  lot  of  jjeople  lament  cbout  the  use  of 
grain  to  make  liquor.  Why  don't  they  think 
back  (If  possible  for  them  to  do  so)  to  No- 
vember of  1932  and  see  how  they  voted  then 
and  what  resulted?  Some  of  them  had  l>et- 
ter  do  some  praying  before  they  cast  too 
many  stones.  For  myself,  I  never  voted  the 
way  most  of  them  did  and  won't  again,  no 
matter  what  pressure. 


OPA  Despotic  Refulation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
OPA  has  issued  some  very  despotic  regu- 
lations, and  these  are  now  harassing 
business  of  every  kind  and  character  in 
our  country.  The  chief  cause  of  the  gen- 
eral clamor  for  the  abolishment  of  the 
OPA  is  the  conduct  of  that  agency  itself. 
The  American  people  ar;.  well  Informed, 
and  they  are  fully  advised,  upon  this  en- 
tire system  inaugurated  by  the  OPA — 
and  they  are  wanting  all  of  the  bungling 
stopped.  They  want  the  opportunity  to 
go  forward  as  Americans. 

A  very  interesting  article  appeared  in 
the  Boston  American  on  May  28  which 
I  ask  may  be  included  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent rule  with  my  own  remarks. 
This  newspaper  article  is  as  follows: 

OPA  DESrO^IC  RSCULATION 

Despotic  totalitarian  practices  employed 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  In  Its 
harassment  of  American  business  have  not 
as  many  Americans  have  supposed,  grown  out 
of  ignorance  or  overenthuslasm  on  the  part 
of  subordinate  OPA  otBcials. 

They  were  ordered  from  the  top  of  the  OPA 
organisation. 

A  confidential  memorandum,  sent  out  by 
Chester  Bowles  In  his  former  capacity  aa 
head  of  OPA  and  Just  now  discovered  by  re- 
searchers for  the  Senate  minority  confer- 
ence committee,  dlrecu  regional,  district,  and 
local  enforcement  officials  to  prosecute  the 
most  respected  businessmen  and  firms  la 
each  community. 

Mr.  Bowles  Instructed  his  subordinates 
that  tmlntentional  failures  to  obey  the 
OPA's  confused  and  arbitrary  resulatlMia 
must  be  punished  as  harshly  as  deliberate 
Tlolattons. 
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He  wrote: 

•Most  of  our  activity  is  concerned  with 
violations  on  the  part  of  hitherto  reputable 
Individuals  or  firms,  with  violations  that  fre- 
quently result  from  indifference  or  careless- 
ness rather  than  from  criminal  intent. 

"A  large  part  of  our  public  relations  Job, 
thereffare,  must  be  to  demonstrate  why  every 
violation  of  a  price  or  rationing  regulation 
la  a  threat  to  the  Nation's  secvirlty  and  well- 
being,  no  matter  who  the  violator  Is  or  what 
his  Intentions  were." 

Mr.  Bowles  made  it  plain,  however,  that 
while  the  Intentions  of  the  violator  were  a 
matter  of  Indifference  to  him,  the  business 
standing  of  the  violator  interested  him  pro- 
foimdly. 

"In  selecting  cases,"  he  instructed  his  en- 
forcement cfflclals — meaning,  of  course,  de- 
ciding which  violations  are  to  be  prosecuted — 
"we  riormj'Jly  look  for  quality,  not  quantity. 
•  •  •  Since  our  regulations  apply  pri- 
marily to  businessmen,  such  violators  are 
not  'criminals'  In  the  usual  sense.  Rather, 
the  selection  of  key  cases  will  often  involve 
action  against  what  have  hitherto  been  some 
-.of  the  most  respectable  members  of  an  in- 
dustry. 

"Violations  arising  out  of  carelessness  or 
Indifference  may  well  be  more  important — 
in  some  situations — than  willful  violations." 

What  this  amounted  to  was  simply  an  or- 
der for  the  OPA  bureaucracy  to  attack  repu- 
table American  business. 

And  the  vlctlmt  were  to  be  selected  with- 
out regard  for  the  question  of  actual,  inten- 
tional guilt.  Just  so  they  were  important 
enough  that  smearing  them  would  attract 
widespread  attention. 

Unfortunately  the  Red  Fascist  philosophy 
of  enmity  toward  free  enterprise  prescribed 
by  Itr.  Bowles  in  his  totalitarian  order  has 
been  largely  embraced  and  put  into  practice 
by  the  OPA. 


BeTui*!  Qnibbing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OP   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Sunday 
Morning  Star,  Wilmington,  Del.,  for 
June  16.  1946: 

BEVTN'S    QUIBBING 

Foreign  Minister  Ernest  Bevln  of  Britain 
decidedly  put  his  foot  In  It  last  week  when, 
he  nonchalantly  told  the  Labor  Party  Con- 
ference that:  "The  agitation  in  the  United 
States  for  100.000  Jews  to  be  put  into  Pales- 
tine— and  I  do  not  want  the  Americans  to 
misunderstand  me — Is  because  they  do  not 
want  too  many  of  them  in  Ne%f  York." 

This  was  but  one  Item  of  his  speech,  but  it 
was  sulQclent  to  show  in  which  direction  the 
wind  wms  blowing.  It  will  be  hard  now  to 
convince  Americana  that  British  policy  has 
been  anything  but  evasive,  tricky,  and  in- 
sincere ever  since  the  Balfour  Declaration  of 
more  than  two  decades  ago,  Just  as  it  has 
been  for  so  many  years  with  India. 

Lest  there  be  misimderstanding.  Palestine 
Is  not  British  territory,  but  a  mandate  as- 
signed to  her  by  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
the  British  are  responsible,  under  that  man- 
date, for  steps  "In  favor  of  establishment  of 
a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people." 
How  Palestine  is  ever  to  become  a  Jewish 
homeland  xinless  Jews  are  permitted  to  enter, 
not  perhaps  as  they  will,  but  certainly  in 
large  migrations  at  this  most  critical  stag* 


of  their  European  existence,  passes  human 
understanding. 

No,  Palestine  Is  not  British  territory,  to 
be  used  as  a  pawn  in  eternal  schemings  to 
bold  populations  in  check  for  her  own  ad- 
vantage and  to  block  development  by  other 
nations,  as  witness  her  finger  in  every  pie  in 
Europe  from  Spain  and  Italy  to  Greece  and 
the  Dardanelles. 

Since  Britain  has  coolly  thurst  aside  the 
mask,  it  is  now  high  time  that  the  United 
Nations,  heir  to  the  League  of  Nations,  should 
now  remove  Palestine  as  mandated  territory 
from  her  grasp,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  in- 
terminable evasion  of  the  problem  of  a  Jew- 
ish homeland — a  homeland  into  which  Jews 
will  actually  be  permitted  to  enter. 


Communism  Plans  To  Conquer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLUM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
Americans  who  point  out  that  the  road 
to  Moscow  for  our  people  is  the  road  to 
ruin  often  find  plenty  of  opposition  from 
certain  groups  in  our  country.  Different 
people  give  different  reasons  for  sug- 
gesting that  Russia  is  suspicious  of  us 
and  has  a  right  to  be.  It  is  fashionable 
in  certain  spots  to  defend  the  communis- 
tic philosophy  which  comes  from  Mos- 
cow. 

Those  who  believe  in  communism  have 
a  well-defined  plan  and  they  are  carry- 
ing it  out  in  every  wa  possible  from  day 
to  day.  They  seek  to  undermine  the 
American  way  of  life  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  attack  takes  different 
forms,  shapes,  and  developments.  But  it 
always  has  the  same  purpose  and  result. 
So  far  only  occasionally  has  anyone  had 
the  courage  to  say  that  the  communistic 
plan  to  dominate  the  world  would  stop 
at  nothing;  not  only  would  the  Commu- 
nists violate  all  the  principles  of  honor, 
integrity,  and  self-respect,  bu*  they 
would  starve  people  to  death  if  that 
served  their  desire  for  world  domination. 
In  yesterday's  newspapers  is  a  startling 
statement  by  Herbert  Hoover.  Mr. 
Hoover  modestly  accuses  the  Communists 
of  willingness  to  cripple  and  defeat  our 
purpose  to  help  famine-stricken  people, 
because  such  an  accomplishment  would 
promote  the  cause  of  communism,  even 
though  it  meant  the  starvation  of  un- 
told thousands  of  women  and  little  chil- 
dren suffering  from  disease  and  hunger. 
Such  is  the  policy  of  the  rulers  of  Russia. 

The  following  newspaper  item  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  for  June  16, 
1946,  Is  worthy  of  careful  reading  and 
thought: 

HoovzK  Accuses  Red  Pkess  of  Plot  To  Block 
Food  Relief — Charges  Attempt  To  "Pho- 
duce  Chaos"  bt  Dentino  Supplies  to 
Needt  Nations 

Rio  D«  Janeiko,  June  15.— Herbert  Hoover 
told  a  press  conference  here  today  that  the 
"universal  party  line  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  every  country  Is  trying  to  break  down  the 
provision  of  food  for  hungry  people  and  thus 
produce  chaos  where  they  can  fish  in  trou- 
bled waters." 


Hoover,  In  Brazil  on  a  food  study  in  South 
America  for  President  Truman,  said  that  If 
his  analysis  of  the  Communist  policy  on  food 
were  "not  the  case,  It  would  appear  that  this 
is  the  time  for  Moscow  to  establish  a  new 
party  line  in  the  Communist  press  of  the 
world." 

attacked  bt  red  peess 

Hoover — who  said  the  Government  and 
people  of  Brazil  were  eager  to  help  relieve 
world  famine  and  could  furnish  rice,  beans, 
and  corn— was  attacked  upon  his  arrival  here 
by  the  Communist  press  as  "the  ambassador 
of  Wall  Street  coming  to  take  bread  from 
the  Brazilian  people." 

"In  Brazil  as  well  as  In  the  37  other  coun- 
tries I  have  visited,"  Hoover  said,  "wherever 
there  Is  a  Communist  press,  and  this  is  In 
most  of  them,  that  press  has  attacked  this 
effort  to  provide  food  for  the  hungry  working 
people  of  the  world,  alleging  the  food  was 
to  be  used  for  political  purposes. 

"In  Latin  America  it  also  takes  the  form 
that  we  are  trying  to  take  food  from  the  peo-» 
pie,  when  our  only  purpose  Is  to  provide  food. 
The  unity  of  the  opposition  is  lilteresting 
because  the  Communist  press  Is  aware  that 
the  Christian  world  today  is  denying  Itself 
food  in  order  that  the  working  people  of 
France.  Belgium.  Italy,  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
and  20  other  countries  may  be  saved  from 
starvation.  Among  these  people  there  are 
millions  of  Communists  who  have  received 
their  full  share  and  whose  lives  were  saved 
by  our  action. 

cites  past  aid  to  soviet 
"It  is  still  more  interesting  because  after 
the  First  V^orld  War,  at  the  request  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  I  organized  relief  for  the 
great  famine  among  the  working  people  of 
south  Russia  and  received  the  most  fulsome 
documents  of  thanks  and  appreciation  signed 
by  the  highest  officials  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. 

"As  we  are  feeding  Communists  in  all  coun- 
tries and  always  have  done  so.  there  obvi- 
ously has  been  no  use  of  food  for  pollitcal 
purposes  or  no  Intent  to  make  such  use 
of  It." 

AS    food    administrator,    MB.    HOOVES    CARRIED 
ON    RELIEF    WORK   IN    RUSSIA 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant quotation  in  the  foregoing  news- 
paper item  is  that  part  in  which  Mr. 
Hoover  comments  on  the  fact  that  in 
World  War  I  he  was  in  charge  of  relief 
work  and  had  to  do  with  sending  food 
to  the  famine-stricken  people  among  the 
working  classes  of  Russia.  Some  of  us 
will  recall  that  there  was  in  America 
a  great  wave  of  sympathy  and  generosity. 
Food  was  collected  and  aid  was  extended 
to  these  people  in  a  manner  that  befits 
our  kind  of  civilization  and  our  type  of 
Christian  leadership.  I  have  a  rather 
distinct  recollection  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, one  of  my  predecessors,  taking 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  had  voted 
for  a  direct  appropriation  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  buy  wheat  for  ship- 
ment to  Russia.  Now  in  the  hour  of 
the  world's  greatest  opportunity,  the 
Communists,  under  orders  from  Russia 
and  its  leaders,  are  interfering  with  the 
program  of  furnishing  food  to  famine- 
stricken  Europe. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  we  still  have 
people  in  this  country  who  have  mud 
in  their  brains  and  whose  thinking  is 
so  chaotic  that  they  say,  "Russia  is 
suspicious  of  us  and  has  a  right  to  be." 
Those  individuals  who  utter  those  senti- 
ments need  to  be  watched.  People  who 
applaud  that  type  of  a  statement  are 
equally  guilty. 
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Farm  Cannot  Meet  Wa^e  Scale  of  Indastry 
at  Present  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDL^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Times- 
Herald  of  June  17,  written  by  Frank  M. 
Smith.  The  article  points  out  one  of  the 
important  issues  confronting  the  Nation 
today. 

The  newspaper  article  follows: 

I  talked  to  a  dairy  farmer  In  Montgomery 
County  last  week  who  locked  more  like  a 
grease  monkey  than  a  hayseed.  His  farm  is 
mechanized. 

He  said  to  me: 

"You  can  forget  Pbout  butter  until  the 
price  reaches  90  cents  a  pound.  And.  if  farm 
labor  organizes.  It'll  go  to  fl.as." 

LAUGH    at    hired    HANDS 

Across  the  road  bis  neighbor  said  people 
laugh  at  the  hired  hands  who  work  for  him. 
Each  morning  the  cars  gather  at  Galthers- 
burg.  Men  tumble  Into  them  and  start  for 
town.  Laboring  Jobs  with  contractors  pay 
90  cents  to  $1.05  an  hour  for  a  40-hour  week. 
Farm  Jobs  pay  $25  to  (35  a  week  for  a  70 -hour 
week. 

Result? 

Fifty  percent  of  the  farm  labor  is  on  an 
unofficial  but  all  too  effective  strike. 

Farm  hands  don't  belong  to  unions — yet. 
They  don't  picket.  They  don't  hold  contin- 
uous meetings.  They  just  walk  away  and 
don't  come  back. 

CAN  CO  ON   KELIEr 

They  go  to  town  and  get  $40  to  $50  for  a 
5-day  week,  or  they  go  on  relief.  They  dont 
have  to  get  up  at  S  a.  m.  to  milk  cows,  so 
they  can  clean  the  bam,  cut  the  feed,  bale 
the  hay,  water  the  stock  so  they  can  milk 
the  cows  again  and  go  home,  go  to  bed  so 
they  can  get  up  at  3  a.  m.  again  to  milk  the 
cows. 

W.  Lawson  King  wants  to  give  his  laborers 
a  raise.  He's  got  five  big  farms  on  the  main 
drag  between  Bockville  and  Washington. 
Down  the  pike  past  his  barns  the  autos  speed 
other  help  to  better  paying  Jobs  In  town. 
They  laugh  at  his  hands.  It  makes  him 
sore. 

So,  he's  going  to  sell  out  January  1.  He 
says  so  and  I  believe  him.  He's  a  dynamo, 
by  the  way.  He  runs  an  automobile  business 
and  a  farm  machinery  business,  besides  being 
the  largest  milk  producer  in  the  county.  He 
says  he  can't  make  any  money  at  current 
prices.     So  he's  going  into  something  else. 

WANTS    MEN    OBCANIZED 

Meanwhile  he  wants  his  men  to  organize. 
He  wants  OPA  to  go  jump  In  a  lake.  He 
wants  to  raise  his  prices  so  he  can:  1.  Give 
his  men  a  salary  boost;  2.  Put  them  on  three 
shifts,  8  hours  a  day;  3.  Set  up  a  retirement 
system  for  them. 

There's  nothing  radical  in  that,  he  says. 
Big  Industry  does  It.  And  brother,  he's  the 
biggest  Industry  In  Montgomery  County. 

And  be  says: 

"The  parasites  in  Washington  tell  me  what 
price  I'm  to  get  for  my  product.  John  L. 
Lewis  and  some  others  tell  me  how  much 
I've  got  to  pay  for  the  things  I  need  to  pro- 
duce my  product.  All  I  do  Is  produce.  I'm 
getting  out." 

If  he  makes  good  his  threat,  Itll  cost 
Washington  1,000  to  1,500  gallons  of  milk 
daUy. 


STOP  StTBSroiXS  AND  REUXT 

King  wants  to  stop  subsidies  besides 
throwing  out  OPA  and  stopping  relief. 

"The  53-ao  club  is  making  bums  out  of 
our  veterans,"  he  said.  "Pay  them  off  at 
once.  Make  everyone  on  relief  reapply. 
If  they  are  physically  able,  make  them  go 
to  work  by  stopping  the  relief.  By  God.  I've 
been  on  relief.  I've  been  getting  a  subsidy. 
It  ought  to  stop." 

Basil  Mobley  predicted  the  $1.25-a-pcund 
butter.  He's  a  nelghbcr  of  King's.  He  had 
grease  up  to  his  elbows  when  I  met  him. 
He  was  tinkering  with  a  one-cylinder  motor 
that  drives  his  elevator.  He  has  a  pick-up 
baler,  combine,  tractor,  trucks,  and  is  trying 
out  artiflcial  insemination  for  his  herd. 

But  he  needs  men  to  run  the  machines. 
The  ones  he  has  want  more  money.  He 
thinks  they  ought  to  have  it.  He  cant  get 
them  to  work  a  full  week  for  the  wages  they 
get.  He  had  two  t>oys  loading  hay  on  the 
elevator  while  he  talked. 

MAT  TKT  BONUS  PLAN 

•"nie  men  Just  walked  off  this  afternoon," 
he  said.  "I  think  111  give  them  a  bauos. 
Then  they  might  not  walk  off.  I  think  III 
give  a  bonus  to  each  one  who  works  through 
the  week.  That's  one  trouble,  they  wont 
work  a  full  week." 

Mobley  thinks  we  have  shipped  too  much 
food  to  Europe.  "Alter  they  stop  that,"  he 
said,  "we'll  have  so  much  food  in  6  months 
we  won't  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

Elizabeth  McCulloch  is  strong  and  healthy. 
She  says  she's  glad  she  is.  And  you  ought  to 
be,  too.  For  she  runs  a  dairy  farm  at  Silver 
Spring.  And  you  need  her  dairy  farm  with 
its  good  Guernsey  herd.  You'll  need  it  more 
than  ever  if  Lawson  King  quits. 

The  reason  it's  so  Important  that  she  keep 
In  the  pink  is  because  she  had  to  run  the 
whole  shebang  by  herself  for  a  month  last 
fall.  Couldn't  get  any  help.  She's  got  one 
man  now.    She  used  to  have  three. 

CAW"*    BAISE    HEKD    fTTD 

Now  all  she  has  to  do  Is  help  with  the  milk- 
ing, clean  up  the  dairy,  feed  the  heifers  and 
the  chickens,  care  for  the  horses,  cultivate 
the  grapes,  clean  up  her  house,  care  for  her 
mother,  and  speak  kindly  to  her  Dalmatian. 
She  hasn't  time  to  pet  him. 

She  doesn't  have  time  to  raise  any  feed 
for  her  herd,  either.  And  that's  the  sad  part 
of  the  story  for  you.  Someone  else  has  to 
raise  grain  for  her  cattle.  The  grain  that 
someone  raises  cant  be  sent  to  Europe,  or 
baked  into  bread  for  you.  If  it  is,  her  cows 
will  drop  down  In  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  their  production.  And  you  can  try  water 
on  your  baby's  cereal. 

Otto  Anderson,  Montgomery  cofunty  agent, 
says  mechanization  will  save  the  farmer. 
Elizabeth  McCulloch  would  like  to  have  her 
Lurelake  farm  saved  right  now.  She's  got 
an  order  In  for  a  tractor.  She  wishes  some- 
one would  tell  her  when  she  is  going  to 
get  It. 

Otto  Anderson  also  says  he's  afraid  of 
what  might  happen  when  complete  mech- 
anization comes  to  the  farmer.  What  will 
the  veterans  and  the  displaced  war  workers 
who  are  now  on  relief  do  then? 

SEE-    I>EEMANENT   SOLE 

It'll  be  too  late  to  come  back  to  the  farm. 
The  jobs  will  be  all  gone.  WUl  they  have 
to  go  on  a  permanent  dole?  It's  a  good 
question  to  mull  over  because  if  they  do  you 
and  I  will  have  to  pay  the  bill. 

Out  in  Montgomery  now  they  only  use 
screens  to  keep  the  cats  out.  They  are  get- 
ting ready  to  cut  the  tails  oft  the  cows. 
It's  part  of  the  mechanisation.  Anderson 
jiist  goes  out  and  sprays  a  barn  with  DDT. 
All  the  Insects  die.  A  fly  can't  live  5  min- 
utes in  a  barn  after  he's  finished  with  it. 
Hell  give  you  6  bucks  for  every  one  that 
does. 

Think  of  the  men  it  used  to  take  to  male* 
screens,  put  them  up.  repair  them,  wash  out 


the  bams  with  disinfectant,  and  put  on  hap- 
hazard insect -killing  drives.  They  don't  need 
the  men  now. 

After  he's  fixed  up  a  bam.  And«9on  takes 
his  big  sprayer  and  puts  m  34-d.  He  sprays 
the  fence  rows.  All  the  weeds  die.  It  used 
to  take  men  long  hours  to  cut  them  down. 
You  c*it  get  them  to  do  It  now,  and  when 
they  are  ready  to  do  It  they  won't  be  needed. 

Anderson  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with 
these  men  when  they  try  to  come  back. 
He  thinks  maybe  it  will  means  a  claa5  en- 
tirely dependent  on  relief.  He  doesn't  think 
giving  them  small  farms  to  run  Is  the  an- 
swer. He  saw  the  small  farm  areas  In  Europe. 
The  poverty  and  general  mismanagement 
was  terrible,  he  felt. 

It  looks  like  higher  prices  or  higher  taxes 
or  both. 


How  About  Lower  Prices? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVE3 

Monday,  June  17.  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  granted  by  the  House  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  include  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Dally  Tribune  of  Royal 
Oak,  Mich.,  my  home  city.  It  contains 
some  sane  thinking  and  common  sense, 
wlych  has  been  denied  to  much  of  the 
present  younger  generation. 

Pressure  groups  believed  they  could 
beat  simple  arithmetic.  Sooner  or  later 
we  all  learn  to  our  sorror  it  cannot  be 
done.  That  inexorable  and  unrelenting 
truth  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  a  Nation 
which  has  been  living  on  its  children  and 
grandchildren.  A  brighter  and  happier 
day  will  come  to  this  favored  land  when 
government  is  returned  to  the  grass  roots 
of  local  control. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  editorial 
to  you.  my  colleagues,  that  we  may  be 
reminded  of  a  cardinal  principle  on 
which  America  grew  great  and  strong 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  editor  deserves  a  vote  of  praise 
from  an  of  us. 

HOW  ABOUT   LOWER  PRICES  T 

(By  Floyd  J.  MUler) 

Isn't  It  about  time  that  we  got  away  from 
everybody's  grabbing  lor  higher  wages, 
higher  prices — then  more  higher  wages  and 
stiU  higher  prices — and  considered  the  old 
idea  of  lowering  prices  and  so  benefiting 
everyone? 

You  dont  have  to  be  an  expert  in  eco- 
nomics to  realize  that  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  few  years  is  pretty  screwy. 
And  it  keeps  getting  worse.  Maybe  if  we 
started  to  do  a  little  thinking  and  sweating 
for  ourselves,  instead  of  appealing  to  all  the 
experts  and  the  statesmen  down  in  Wash- 
ington, we  would  at  least  put  the  brakes  on 
the  wild  ride  on  which  we  are  now  emoarked. 

Everyone  of  us.  on  everyday  on  which  we 
try  to  buy  something,  receives  one  mere 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  ycu  can't 
turn  tilings  all  over  to  the  Government  and 
get  the  right  answer. 

For  "the  Goremment"  Is  Just  a  collection 
of  human  individuals  like  you  and  me.  These 
Individuals  are  in  some  ways  smarter  than 
the  average  cltlsen.  They  have  been  able 
to  attract  enough  attention  so  as  to  persuade 
Toters  to  send  them  to  Washington  or  per- 
stiade  Government  executives  to  hire  them. 

But  we  make  a  coloesal  mistake,  I  believ*. 
If  we  assume  that  these  persons  have  the 
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least  bit  more  of  honesty,  sincerity,  or  fun- 
damental understanding  of  American  Ideals 
than  the  average  of  us  who  remain  at  home. 

It  Is  a  great  tragedy  that  so  many  of  our 
younger  citizens  have  never  lived  In  anything 
but  an  American  society  which  looked  to  the 
National  Government  as  the  principal  spark 
plug  for  Ideas,  the  principal  throweiMSUt  of 
life  preservers  to  those  in  difficulty,  and  also 
the  main  source  of  easy  money  for  those  who 
decided  they  might  as  well  get  theirs  while  it 
was  being  passed  out. 

I  am  not  a  believer  In  thirteen  as  an  espe- 
dally  unlucky  number,  but  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  last  13  years  have  been 
very  sad  ones  for  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can character.  And  I  realize  that  Ameri- 
can character  means  something  slightly  dif- 
ferent to  each  of  us.  What  I  have  In  mind 
mainly,  right  now  when  I  use  that  phrase,  is 
a  character  that  wishes  a  fair  chance  to 
make  good  on  its  own  initiative. 

During  the  depression  and  then  during  the 
war  we  had  to  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  many  decisions.  We  decided  to 
surrender  (temporarily,  we  thought  at  first) 
some  of  our  individual  liberties  in  order  to 
unite  our  strength  and  resources  to  fight 
threatening  economic  conditions  or  hostile 
nations. 

So  we  have  got  into  the  habit  of  working 
through  what  we  call  pressure  groups. 
Among  other  things  we  have  thought  It  nec- 
essary to  have  the  Government  help  us  get 
\  bigger  Incomes.  If  we  are  depending  on 
\  wages  or  salaries  tf)  support  us,  we  have  to 
"have  bigger  ones  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of 
living.  If  we  are  engaged  In  making  and 
selling  goods,  we  have  to  have  higher  prices 
to  meet  higher  costs  of  production. 

Arent  we  all  beginning  to  get  a  piytty 
clear  idea  of  where  this  is  leading  us? 

How  many  remember  the  days  when  busi- 
ness and  Industry  were  encouraged — even 
forced — to  strive  unendingly  for  lower  prices. 
Competition  was  what  made  this  necessary. 

A  cdncern  that  could  make  or  sell  a  satis- 
.factory  article  cheaper  than  Its  competitors 
'got  the  business.  Those  who  wanted  to 
stay  in  would  not  depend  on  some  Govern- 
ment bureau  to  grant  them  higher  prices. 
They  had  to  rack  their  brains  and  burn  the 
midnight  oil  to  think  up  new  ways  of  im- 
proving their  products  or  turning  them  out 
at  a  lower  cost. 

What  most  people  seem  to  have  lost  sight 
of  Is  that  every  time  a  price  was  decreased 
every  individual  who  was  a  prospective  buyer 
Instantly  received  a  wage  or  salary  Increase. 
If  the  price  of  butter  went  down,  everybody's 
dollar  was  worth  more.  If  automobiles  de- 
creased In  cost  from  12.000  to  9400  (as  they 
did),  the  real  value  of  everybody's  wages  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  boost. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  go  through  a  costly 
strike  or  stir  up  all  the  hard  feelings  that  are 
likely  to  accompany  one.  A  decrease  In 
prices  was  an  achievement  which  brought 
happiness  to  the  buyer  and  a  greater  busi- 
ness to  the  manufacturer  or  seller. 

I  wonder  how  long  It  will  be  before  we  head 
back  tu  that  direction? 


Supreme  Court  Subi  ConiUtuUon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lic is  losing  the  faithful  confidence  that 
It  has  always  had  in  the  Supreme  Court 
as  to  its  protecting  the  people  in  their 

institutional  rights,  and  I  am  including 


herewith  an  editorial  by  Spencer  A. 
Canary,  editor.  Sentinel  Tribune.  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ohio: 

HICHIST    COUBT    STABS    CONSTITU'IION 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  has  handed  down 
a  majority  opinion  that  Government  agents, 
while  on  ofBcial  inspection  tours,  may  con- 
duct searches  and  seizures  without  a  warrant. 

Such  search  and  seizure  were  among  the 
causes  of  our  Revolution  In  1776.  Our  fore- 
fathers prohibited  It  In  the  Constitution 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  had  experi- 
enced the  iron  hand  of  tyranny.  They  want- 
ed none  of  it.  They  knew  that  expediency 
might  prompt  officers  to  do  Just  what  the 
Supreme  Court  now  says  Federal  officers 
may  do. 

So  they  said  in  article  IV  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights:  "The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
Issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized." 

Justices  Frankfurter,  Murphy,  and  Rut- 
ledge  dissented  and  condemned  the  opinion; 
and  It  seems  to  the  editor  that  this  decision 
Is  a  brazen  disregard  for  the  basic  law  of  the 
land. 


"Britain-First"    American*    Are    Trjrinf 
To  Ignore  Nebraska  Election 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

of/nebbaska 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
almost  a  2-to-l  vote  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska turned  thumbs  down  on  the  Brit- 
ish loan  last  week  in  the  senatorial 
primary. 

The  Britain-first  crowd  in  America 
does  not  like  that  verdict  by  the  people. 

So  they  are  slyly  ignoring  that  man- 
date. 

But  let  us  keep  the  record  straight. 
The  outstanding  address  of  the  campaign 
was  made  by  William  C.  Fraser,  of 
Omaha.  Let  us  look  at  excerpts  from 
that  speech  to  find  the  issue  in  the  Ne- 
braska primary: 

The  platform  of  the  Republican  Party 
adopted  In  the  State  convention  on  March  19, 
1046.  with  reference  to  foreign  loans  ststed: 

"We  oppose  the  making  of  loans  to  foreign 
governments  on  other  than  a  sound  financial 
basis.  Any  such  loans  should  be  made  by 
and  through  private  channels." 

HuoK  Btnxn  Is  running  for  reelection  to 
the  United  States  Senate  upon  that  plank 
In  the  platform  and  every  other  principle 
stated  therein.  He  demonstrated  that  con- 
clusively when,  together  with  Senator 
Wherbt,  he  voted  against  loaning,  pardon 
me,  I  mean  glvUig,  to  Great  Britain  $4,000,- 
000,000. 

Governor  Grlswold  Is  In  favor  of  the  loan 
and  loans  to  other  friendly  powers  and  so 
stated  publicly  on  March  27. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt.  In  a  speech  In  Omaha 
on  March  28.  also  endorsed  the  making  of  the 
loan. 

Eleanor  and  Dwlght  see  eye  to  eye  In  that 
respect. 

On  Friday  last,  commenting  on  the  sena- 
torial contest,  the  World-Herald  said: 


"Save  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
British  loan,  there  has  been  little  If  any  pub- 
lic Joining  of  Issues  between  the  Senator 
who  wants  to  hold  onto  his  Job  and  the  Gov- 
ernor who  wants  to  supersede  him.  Republi- 
cans sufficiently  Interested  to  vote  In  the  pri- 
maries can  decide  whether  they  like  Hugh 
better  than  Dwlght,  or  Dwlght  better  than 
Hugh.  And  that's  all  there  Is.  There  Isn't 
any  more." 

•  •  •  Upon  the  one  Issue  that  the  can- 
didates have  taken  opposite  positions,  the 
cleavage  is  complete — Butler  is  at  one  end 
of  the  line — Griswold  at  the  other.  Butler 
took  a  position 'against  loaning  $4,000,000,000 
to  Great  Britain,  and,  when  called  upon, 
voted  against  It.  Griswold  recently  said:  "I 
favor  a  loan  to  Great  Britain  even  though  It 
should  not  be  entirely  sound  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint."  BtnxER  says,  if  private 
money  wants  to  make  the  loan,  all  right. 

Butler  Justifies  his  position  because  the 
United  States  will  probably  never  be  repaid. 
We  forgave  or  have  forgotten  a  default  debt 
of  $4,000,000,000  from  World  War  I;  we  have 
already  forgiven  a  lend-lease  debt  of  almost 
$25,000,000,000. 

Just  think,  $4.0O0.0C0.0OO  World  War  I; 
$25,000,000,000  lend-lease  in  World  War  n. 
Have  you  analyzed  how  much  that  means  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  Nebraska? 
In  round  figures  $200  that  each  of  us  have 
already  contributed  to  Great  Britain.  Over 
one-tenth  of  our  national  debt  Is  on  account 
of  loans  and  advances  to  Great  Britain. 

Now  Governor  Griswold  says  let's  each  chip 
in  $30  more.  That  will  be  about  $40,000,000 
from  Nebraska.  Enough  to  build  four  State 
capltols.  Enough  to  build  new  State  Insti- 
tutions for  our  Insane,  our  blind,  our  crip- 
pled, and  our  delinquents.  If  ever  any  con- 
dition calls  for  spending  money  In  Nebraska, 
It  Is  new  and  better  shelter  for  our  unfortu- 
nates. 

Nebraska's  road-bulldlng  program  Is  being 
hindered  for  lack  of  funds.  We  are  $10,000.- 
000  short  of  being  able  to  match  Federal 
funds  for  the  3-year  period.  Shall  we  loan 
and  ultimately  give  money  to  a  foreign 
power  or  use  It  at  home  for  things  dlrely 
needed? 

Our  schools  are  In  trouble — some  are  run- 
ning short  time— our  teachers  are  woefully 
underpaid.  Shall  we  use  money  for  these 
local  necessities  or  send  It  overseas? 

One  of  the  greatest  anomalies  in  our  time 
is  the  willingness  to  spend  or  give  away 
money  If  It  is  done  In  Washington.  Who 
pays  the  bill?    You,  and  you,  and  you. 

Suppose  a  bill  were  introduced  In  the  next 
session  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature  appropri- 
ating $40,000,000  to  be  loaned  to  Great 
Britain.  Would  It  muster  one  vote?  I  doubt 
It.  Would  you.  Governor  Griswold,  sign  8 
bill  making  such  an  appropriation? 

Suppose  an  ordinance  were  introduced  In 
various 'city  councils  of  Nebraska  appro- 
priating money  to  make  the  loan  to  Great 
Britain  as  follows:  Omaha,  $7,000,000;  Lin- 
coln, $2,500,000;  Grand  Island,  $600,000;  Nor- 
folk $325,000;  Scottsbluff,  $360,000;  Chadron, 
$125,000;  Gordon,  $65,000;  and  so  on  through- 
out Nebraska  and  the  Nation  until  the  total 
of  $4,000,000,000  nVas  reached.  Do  you  think 
one  town  or  city  In  America  would  vote  the 
money?    I  doubt  It. 

Let  us  for  once  be  realistic  about  this  In- 
discriminate spending  of  money.  The  tax- 
payer, and  that's  all  of  us,  pays  the  bill.  Why 
are  we  all  paying  so  much  of  our  Income  to 
Uncle  Sam?  Just  because  It  has  been  ap- 
parently so  remote  when  Y'whlngton  spent 
money.  But  let  your  State  legislature  or 
county  board  or  city  councllgo  on  a  spend- 
ing spree  and  see  the  spontati^us  springing 
to  arms  In  protest. 

Great  Britain  wants  the  money  and  Elea- 
nor and  Dwlght  say  we  should  loan  It  to  her. 
Good  old  common  sense  Hugh  says,  and 
voted.  "No." 

There  you  have  the  issue  in  Ne- 
braska—the British  loan.  " 
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Mr.  Speaker,  ther?  is  another  aspect  of 
the  British  loan  decision  that  is  disturb- 
ing many  patriots.  If  what  is  labeled 
representative  government  persistently 
fails  to  realistically  reflect  the  views  of 
the  people,  then  representative  govern- 
ment exists  only  in  theory. 

Even  though  the  forms  of  representa- 
tive government  remain,  it  ceases  to  exist 
when  the  minority  party  does  not  fulfill 
its  function  to  take  issue  on  genuinely 
controversial  issues.  The  two  party  sys- 
term  is  emasculated  when  the  minority, 
unorganized,  can  only  conduct  guerrilla 
legislative  opposition  tactics  on  major 
issues. 

If  that  trend  continues,  the  people  will 
lose  faith  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  it  may  become  a  mere  front 
for  one-party  totalitarianism.  That 
would  be  a  tragic  reward  for  the  peoples' 
sacrifices  in  World  War  II. 

The  New  Deal,  from  stem  to  stern, 
from  Wallace  to  Eleanor,  is  for  the 
British  loan. 

Where  is  the  Republican  Party  organ- 
ization— that  should  give  the  people  an 
organized  and  effective  vehicle  of  oppo- 
sition to  this  deal? 

The  revolt  against  inflationary  hand- 
outs like  the  British  loan  has  reached 
ominous  proportions  in  the  Farm  Belt. 
Those  people  are  no  longer  going  to  ex- 
change their  products  for  a  deteriorating 
currency  which  will  not  buy  them  the 
things  they  need. 

The  Americans  who  produce  the  food 
that  feeds  America  want  forthright 
fighting  leadership  against  inflationary 
hand-outs  in  Washington. 

Will  the  Republican  Party  give  It  to 
them?  That  action  may  even  win  an 
election,  but,  vastly  more  Important,  it 
will  give  freedom  a  chance  to  survive  in 
Its  traditional  homeland,  America. 


Cottrage  Verioi  Opportnniim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  mtMSTLVSNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  Z 
Include  the  following  radio  broadcast  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor: 

Mr.  Tatlos.  One  night  when  I  wts  with 
General  Patton  rolling  along  In  bis  tank 
column  we  had  run  ourselvss  pretty  far  into 
Oermsny. 

It  was  the  second  night  of  what  turned 
out  to  be  his  famoiu  10-day  rampage  east 
of  the  Rhine. 

Our  spearhead  tanks  were  under  a  newt 
black-out,  prohibiting  any  dispatches  about 
Patton's  tremendous  advance. 

We  were  running  in  a  corridor  between 
Cterman  forces.  20  miles  deep  on  both  sides. 
The  tank  crews  thought  we  were  encircling 
the  enemy  and  protecting  ourselves  somehow 
In  that  way. 

But  on  this  second  night,  stretched  out  In 
his  trailer  and  about  to  get  a  little  sleep. 
General  Patton  confided  in  me  that  we  were 
not  "encircling"  the  German  forces. 

We  were  Just  going  straight  through  them. 


"Straight  through  them,"  said  General 
Patton.  "Our  flaats  aren't  protected.  The 
Germans  could  cut  us  off  right  now.  But 
by  the  time  they  find  that  out  we'll  be  ready 
to  turn  around  and  fight  them  from  the 
rear." 

Now  this  courageous  general  was  positive 
our  column  would  not  be  cut  off. 

The  answer  is  that  It  was  not  cut  off. 

General  Patton  won  his  great  victory  easier 
and  quicker  by  his  courage  than  would  have 
been  possible  any  other  way. 

"You  know,"  he  said  when  It  was  all  over, 
and  it's  his  words  I'm  thinking  about  now, 
"I  want  to  tell  you  something,  young  fellow. 

"Just  remember,"  he  said,<'niiMty  percent 
of  the  things  people  are  afraid  of  in  life 
wouldn't  happen  if  they  were  not  afraid 
and  bad  less  fear." 

NO  PAKTT  LAEZX  ON  rEAB 

So,  tonight  let's  talk  about  fear  In  your 
land  and  mine.  For  fear  Itself  is  at  the 
root  of  our  governmental  confusion — fear  so 
humiliating,  so  paralyzing — in  the  greatest 
Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  fear  Is  a  fear  that  comes  early  and 
stays  late  in  the  minds  of  many  Government 
representatives.  It  Is  the  fear  of  not  being 
elected  again.  It's  a  highly  personal  thing 
with  each  representative  who  has  it. 

But,  like-  cancer.  It  weakens  and  destroys 
the  basic  tissue  of  our  self-govemment  on 
which  we  miut  all  depend. 

And  this  fear  of  not  being  reelected  Isnt, 
as  you  know,  a  partisan  fear.  It  wears  no 
party  label.  Democrats  or  Republicans 
shiver  alike  when  they  have  It. 

For  It  is  a  natural,  human  fear.  It  Is  as 
natural  as  anyone's  fear  about  losing  his  job. 

We  shouldn't  think  too  badly  of  those  In 
political  life  who  shiver  this  way. 

Yet  we  ordinary  cltlzeiu  are  left  to  pay 
the  bill  for  weak  government  because  of 
the  personal  fears  of  many  of  our  own  repre- 
sentatives about  their  own  personal  careers 
Instead  of  gaining  the  benefits  in  good  gov- 
ernment from  their  coiu-age  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

And  untU  that  personal  fear  plays  a  smaller 
part  In  the  behavior  of  representatives  we 
are  deprived  of  the  basic  principles  of  cou- 
rageous representation  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment Is  founded. 

And  this  Is  the  same  as  saying  that  until 
the  heart  Is  put  back  Into  the  body  we  can- 
not have  a  healthy  num. 

Now,  one  excuse  used  by  fearful  representa- 
tives to  relieve  their  conscience  and  help 
their  reelection  Is  the  exuse  that  they  are  on 
tbe  Job  to  do  «hat  the  majority  of  people 
want  done. 

It  Is  safer  for  tbtm.  tttj  feel,  to  count 
noses,  or  te]egran'.s  or  add  v.p  their  mall,  or 
pledge  themselves  to  tbe  demands  of  various 
groups  than  it  is  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet. 

They  sanctify  their  weakness  by  saying 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  democracy— a  statement  which,  of  Itself,  Is 
not  correct. 

Tbey  say  that  If  they  do  what  they  think 
the  majority  want  done  about  any  bill  or 
measurs  they  are  fulfilling  their  duty. 

A  more  dangerous  and  reactionary  misin- 
terpretation of  our  American  Government 
could  hardly  be  stated. 

A  democracy  means  rule  by  the  people  di- 
rectly. Throtighout  history,  this  has  always 
led  to  rule  by  pressure  groups,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  rule  by  the  organised  at  the  expense 
of  the  unorganized,  and  rule  by  tbe  few  who 
shouted  the  most  over  the  many  who  re- 
mained silent. 

For,  remember:  Every  democracy  In  his- 
tory has  floundered  on  the  rock  of  orgaxUzed 
pressures,  crumbled  and  died. 

Consider  Athens. 

When  wise  old  Plato  in  ancient  Athens, 
which  was  at  times  a  democracy,  wrote  of  a 
republic  and  endowed  inunortal  Uteratxire 
with  bis  book,  he  was  not  writing  of  Athens. 


where  the  democracy  alternated  between  mob 
rule  and  dictatorship  until  It  simply  col- 
lapsed In  disorder  and  corruption  and  fell. 

No,  In  writing  of  a  republic,  Plato  was 
writing  of  a  splendid  dream. 

niPKOVEMENTS  ON  A  DKXAJC 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  Improved  the 
dream  here  and  swore  that  in  wonderful  new 
America  It  could  ccxne  true. 

Through  the  Constitution,  they  gave  us 
every  possible  safeguard  to  protect  us  from 
direct  government. 

Our  forefathers  instituted  In  America  the 
fundamental  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, a  republic. 

So  remember,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  Republic. 

Through  representative  government  it  was 
Intended  that  this  great  Republic  of  ours 
should  never  become  the  Ooverimient  either 
of  a  few  powerful  men  or  of  a  mob. 

God  willing,  it  was  Intended  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative government  in  which  each  repre- 
sentative was  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  on  his 
worth  as  a  man. 

Our  Republic  Is  designed  to  give  us  the 
same  safety  through  representative  goTern- 
ment  that  we  employ  In  other  successful 
human  activities. 

And  that's  where  the  oath-bound  respoiul- 
billty  of  our  Representatives  comes  in. 

For  one  of  the  most  elementary  facts  of 
life,  and  you  know  It  as  well  as  I  do,  is  that 
when  everybody  Is  responsible  In  any  enter- 
prise, nobody  Is  responsible.  When  every- 
body's Judgment  prevails,  nobody's  better 
Judgment  has  a  chance.  When  the  only  rule 
of  wisdom  Is  majority  rule,  the  ship  flounders 
on  the  reef  of  short-sightedness  and  greed. 

Take  a  business,  for  example.  Let's  talk  a 
little  common  sense  that  applies  equally  to 
government. 

A  company  may  have  several  hundred  thou- 
sand stockholders.  The  stockholders  own  the 
business.  Just  as  we  citizens  may  be  said  to 
own  our  Government.  By  their  votes  thay 
elect  a  board  of  directors.  Just  as  by  our  votM 
as  citizens  we  elect  our  Government  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  board  of  directors  Is  responsible  to  the 
stockholders  as  are  also  the  officers  of  the 
company  through  the  board  of  directors. 

Mow,  the  time  comes  to  decide  on  a  divi- 
dend to  be  paid  to  the  stockholders. 

How  much  can  the  company  afford  to  pay? 
Should  It  pay  any  dividend  at  all  Jxist  now? 

Studying  the  company's  complicated  prob- 
lems, knowing  It  must  remsln  solvent  In  the 
interest  of  stockholders  and  employees,  and 
trying  to  determine  the  future  business  out- 
look, the  board  of  directors.  If  it's  any  good, 
must  decide  the  dividend  question  on  Its  own 
responsibility, 

REsroNsiBn.rrT  in  susinzss 

A  oonsclentlotM  board  of  directors,  not  the 
stockholders  themselves,  must  determine 
what  dividend,  if  any,  can  be  paid  to  the 
stockholders  in  order  to  serve  best  all  con- 
cerned. 

What  would  happen  If  tlM  dlMCtors  merely 
acted  as  agenu  for  the  demands  of  the  stock - 
bolders.  as  mere  registering  machines  tar 
stockholders'  ImnMdiats  wishes? 

Supposing  the  directors  rsoelvsd  tbotisands 
of  telegrams  from  stockholders  saying.  "We 
want  to  be  paid  a  big  dividend  now."  Sup- 
posing even  a  majority  of  the  stockholders 
needed  that  payment— as  well  they  might — 
can  a  member  of  the  board  simply  say,  "The 
majority  of  the  stockholders  want  this  big 
dividend.  I  will  vote  for  It,  even  tbotigh  It 
throws  the  company  Into  bankruptcy,  throws 
the  workers  into  idleness,  and  costs  the  stock- 
holders themselves  the  safety  of  their  Invest-  ' 
ment." 

"You  see."  a  director  might  say,  "I'm  here 
to  give  the  people  what  they  want.  And  U  I 
give  them  what  they  want,  they  will  reelect 
me  to  the  board." 
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What  kind  of  man  would  that  be?  What 
kind  of  management  would  the  company 
have?  And  who  can  Imagine  for  a  minute 
that  such  avoidance  of  responsibility  can 
work  anv  better  for  the  association  we  call 
government  than  for  a  company? 

We  see  on  all  sides  the  bad  results  of  the 
attempt  at  such  folly  in  Government  op- 
erations. 

Yet  we  must  not  lose  the  Republic  we  have 
here  through  the  fear  of  our  own  representa- 
tives to  act  Independently  and  with  courage 
even  though  they  fear  It  may  cost  them  some 
vot?8  at  the  polls. 

Now  the  question:  Will  fear,  lack  of  cour- 
age, really  be  to  their  poittlcal  advantage  at 
a  time  like  this?    I  do  not  believe  it. 

The  fear  of  not  being  reelected  which  leads 
many  Representatives  to  throw  their  back- 
bones cut  the  window,  may  actually  cost  a 
nspresentative  reelection  instead  of  assuring 
It  that  way. 

V.'e  Americans  like  courage  when  we  see  it. 
We're  certainly  searching  for  it  now.  As 
Americans  we  like  men  who  are  willing  to 
stsmd  up  and  be  counted.  We  respect  their 
gamene^  and  we  resi>ect  it  in  a  very  big  way. 

The  American  people  rise  and  cheer  for 
brave  men.  And  Americans  will  vote  for 
brave  men.  too.  if  given  half  a  chance. 

The  fears  of  many  of  our  Representatives 
arc  false  fears. 

Applying  the  words  of  General  Patton: 
"Ninety  percent  of  the  things  they  are  afraid 
of  probably  won't  happen  If  they  are  not 
afraid  and  have  less  fear." 

TIME  r03  COUKACI 

Like  Patton's  attack  against  the  Germans, 
courrge  now  is  liable  to  bring  many  Repre- 
sentatives more  chance  of  reelection  victories 
than  any  other  course  they  could  pursue. 

As  for  our  part,  we  can  take  heart  In  realiz- 
ing that  there  Is  nothing  the  matter  with  our 
form  of  government  that  courageous  repre- 
sentation will  not  cure. 

To  assist  that  Improvement  in  courage,  you 
and  I  as  citizens  ^ave  our  own  responsibili- 
ties, too. 

In  the  long  run  well  get  no  better  govern- 
ment here  than  we  deserve.  We  ourselves 
help  to  create  the  vlclovis  circle  reflected  in 
the  behavior  of  weak  Representatives  by  not 
clearly  understanding  the  Importance  of 
supporting  courageous  Independent  repre- 
sentation whenever  we  see  It. 

And  this  lack  of  understanding  leaves  cou- 
rageous representation,  and  there  are  many 
courageous  men  In  oui  government  whose 
problems  we  only  half  understand,  largely 
stranded  iu  a  vacuum  of  neglect  And  the 
Indifference  of  ordinary  citizens  gives  many 
other  Representatives  an  added  excuse  to  fall 
down  on  us  simply  because  the  great  body 
of  American  people  fall  to  tell  them  not  to 
be  afraid  to  do  what  Is  fair  for  all. 

Too  often,  the  Representatives'  attempts 
at  independence  are  greeted  in  silence  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion at  the  very  same  time  that  they  are 
being  loudly  threatened  and  told  what  they 
must  do  by  special  inter*  sts  who  want  them 
to  be  mere  echoes  of  special  demands. 

If  you  really  want  good,  representative  gov- 
ernment and  if  you  do  wire  or  write  your 
Congressman.  Senator,  or  any  other  repre- 
sentative, do  not  tell  him  what  to  do.  Just 
wire  him  one  word — one  word — courage. 

Ten  thousand  times  that  word  could  re- 
vive the  entire  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

But  at  this  critical  time — as  we  drift  fur- 
ther and  further  from  courageovs  representa- 
tlT*  government  and  deeper  Into  the  wiioei- 
nea  of  weak  opportunism— there  is  no  time 
to  lose. 

Jus;  let  our  Repreeentatives  go  straight 
through  the  artificial  obstacles  to  better  gov- 
ernment— straight  throudth  them— and  there 
can  be  a  victory  of  Justice  for  all.  favors  to 
none,  and  a  rebirth  of  tr  -»  freedom  in  your 
land  and  mine — easier  and  quicker  than  we 
toay  think. 
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Mr.  BUNKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  the  United  States  today  finds 
itself  in  an  impregnable  monetary  posi- 
tion because  of  its  substantial  stocks  of 
gold  and  silver,  our  two  monetary  metals. 
As  you  are  also  aware,  that  fortunate 
position  has  not  been  achieved  by  acci- 
dent. It  has  been  achieved  only  after 
exhaustive  labors  and  hard-fought 
battles  over  this  matter.  You  are  well 
aware,  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  of 
us  who  hail  from  the  West  have  always 
played  a  leading  part  in  those  labors  and 
those  battles.  We  of  the  West  are  happy 
over  the  contribution  we  have  thus  been 
able  to  make  to  our  country's  economy. 

Recently,  two  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  approved  new  silver  leg- 
islation. ThPt  legislation  has  two  pur- 
poses: first,  to  provide  a  unique  peace- 
time .source  of  silver — the  United  States 
Treasury — for  silver  manufacturers, 
whose  normal  sources  have  dried  up; 
and.  .second,  to  afford  some  measure  of 
relief  to  the  thousands  of  our  silver- 
producing  mines  which  have  been  forced 
to  clase  down  in  the  past  few  years.  Un- 
der the  conditions  prevailing  today,  we 
in  the  West  are  not  in  the  least  enthusi- 
astic over  this  legislation  because  it  does 
not  seem  to  take  into  account  all  of  the 
westei'n  facts  of  the  matter.  But  we  are 
prepai'ed  to  go  through  with  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  same  cooperative  spirit  which 
Senators  representing  manufacturing 
States  demonstrated  in  their  approval  of 
this  legislation. 

.  Recently,  however,  a  group  of  academic 
monetary  economists — this  group  having 
invariably  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
enemies  of  silver — have  reemerged  from 
their  comfortable  classrooms  and  have 
Instituted  a  new  publicity  campaign  de- 
signed to  fool  the  public  in  respect  to  this 
legislation.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
of  the  public's  misunderstanding  of  this 
thorny  subject  of  silver  can  be  traced  to 
the  closed-minded  and  pernicious  out- 
pourings of  this  group.  Pinning  the 
donkey's  tail  is  easy  in  the  case  of  this 
group. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  re- 
ply by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Palmer,  executive 
director  of  the  Colorado  Mining  Associa- 
tion, to  Congressman  Ciller  s  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times  of  recent  date: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  advertisement  which  appeared  over 
my  name  In  the  Times  of  May  31 — with 
the  heading  "Silver  Manufacturers — Do  You 
Really  Need  Sliver?" — was  a  message  from 
the  mining  West  to  silver-using  manufac- 
turers of  the  East.  That  advertisement  con- 
tained a  message  of  good  will  and  cooperation 
from  Americans  who  earn  their  bread  In  ore 
pits  and  deep  tunnels  of  the  West  to  fellow 
Americans  who  gain  their  livelihood  amid  the 
tensions  of  eastern  Industry. 

The  response  of  the  manufacturing  East  to 
my  statement  of  the  western  case  for  silver 
has  been  refreshing  beyond  my  expectations. 
That  response  shows  clearly  that  our  fellow 


Americans  in  the  East  will  always  be  fair  and 
generous  to  every  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try, whenever  they  are  put  In  possession  of 
the  facts.  Far  more  of  the  facts  which  I 
attempted  to  outline  are  contained  in  a 
book  which  Mr.  Wendell  Berge.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  re- 
cently published  under  the  title  "Economic 
Freedom  for  the  West." 

Now  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler,  of 
Brooklyn,  in  his  letter  in  the  Times  of  June 
7,  has  the  blandness  to  question  some  of 
my  principal  statements.  Let  me  first  of  all 
emphasize  that  Congressman  Celler  has  lor 
yeiirs  past  specialized  In  that  misrepresenta- 
tion and  vituperation  of  the  West  which  my 
advertisement  outlined.  In  fact,  his  letter 
lo  the  Times  contains  new  instances  of  his 
venom.  "Flunder,"  "a  double-edged  sword 
wielded  against  the  public,"  and  "pampering 
of  silver  and  the  silver  Interests" — these  are 
Congressman  Cellers  latest  descriptions  of 
silver  legislation  which  two  senatorial  com- 
mittees have  recently  unanimously  recom- 
mended. 

Let  me  now  nail  Congressman  Celler  to 
the  record,  once  and  for  all  time,  I  hope,  for 
his  latest  dissemination  of  mlsinfcrmation 
on  this  subject: 

1.  There  are  not.  as  Congressman  Ceixeb 
states,  $26,000,000,000  of  gold  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.  There  are  jOnly  $20,200,000,000.  Verifi- 
cation of  this  Is  obtainable  from  the  Dally 
Statement  of  the  United  States  Treasury  of 
June  7. 

2.  Congressman  Celles  states  that  "the 
3,000,000,000  ounces  of  silver  do  not  add  one 
whit"  to  the  strength  of  the  American  dol- 
lar. This  Is  a  plain  matter  of  statistical  fact. 
Backing  the  $43,100,000,000  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  deposits  of  June  5  was  a  reserve  of 
43.7  percent  in  gold.  This,  of  course,  is  ex- 
tremely close  to  the  minimum  backing  of  40 
percent  against  notes  and  35  percent  against 
deposits  which  was  required  under  the  law 
until  recently  amended.  Under  that  amend- 
ment, minimum  requirements  were  reduced 
t(  25  percent  gold  i  gainst  both  notes  and 
deposits.  In  other  words,  backing  each  dollar 
o*  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  deposits  at  the 
present  time  there  is  only  43.7  cents  in  gold 
and  this  may  legally  be  reduced  to  25  cents. 

Behind  every  dollar  In  sliver  certificates 
and  behind  every  sliver  dollar,  however,  stand 
approximately  three>-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
silver.  At  71  cents,  therefore — the  OPA  cell- 
ing price,  which  no  longer  attracts  much 
silver  from  anywhere  In  the  world — there  is 
over  53  cents  behind  every  dollar  of  silver 
certificates  and  behind  every  sliver  dollar.  At 
90  cents,  the  apparent  average  price  for  silver 
In  the  commercial  markets  of  the  world,  there 
IS  over  67  cents  of  silver  behind  this  silver 
currency.  Ultimate  fulfillment  of  our  na- 
tional monetary  policy  In  silver— which  we 
of  the  West  feel  Is  now  In  sight — will  nean 
that  there  will  be  100  cents  of  silver  behind 
every  silver  certificate  or  dollar.  Obviously, 
therefore,  some  of  the  strength  of  the  sliver 
dollar  and  of  the  certificate  which  is  backed 
by  silver  is  Imparted  to  the  dollar  which  Is 
backed  by  gold. 

3.  Congressman  Celler  has  the  careless- 
ness to  state  that  "It  took  2  years  for  the 
Gieen  bill  to  pass.  '  He  even,  has  the  temer- 
ity to  question  my  statement  that  the  West 
cooperated  in  the  enactment  of  that  law, 
stating  that  "It  was  only  with  the  upsurging 
of  public  opinion  that  we  were  able  to  get  the 
Green  bill  passed."  Here  are  the  facts  from 
the  record : 

The  first  Green  bill.  S  2768,  was  Introduced 
on  September  14,  1942.  The  President  signed 
the  compromise  Green  bill— and  allow  me  to 
emphasize  that  it  was  a  compromise  bill — 
on  July  12,  1943.  net  2  years  but  10  months 
from  the  introduction  of  Senator  Green's 
origmal  bill.  I  should  also  like  to  stress  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  passed  the  bill — with 
full  western  support — on  June  18,  1943.  The 
House  of  Representatives — again  with  full 
western  support— passed  It  on  July  6,  1943, 
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after  a  few  die-bards  had  delayed  It  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Green  Act  By  October  of  1942,  the  War 
Production  Board  stated  that  under  Its 
policies  It  anticipated  a  shortage  of  silver. 
They  also  stated  then  that  "we  are  currently 
In  a  period  of  surplus  supplies,  which  we  feel 
\te  only  temporary."  Early  In  1943,  the  short- 
age of  silver  which  the  War  Production  Board 
anticipated  was  fast  approaching  reality. 
On  January  7,  1943.  therefore.  Senator  Green 
Introduced  a  revised  bUl,  S.  35.  On  the  same 
date  Senator  Mubdock,  of  Utah,  offered  an- 
other bill,  S.  192.  also  providing  for  the  sale 
of  Treasury  silver  for  war  purposes  and  for 
civilian  use.  Senator  McCarran,  of  Nevada, 
offered  a  similar  bill  or,  April  26,  1943,  when 
Senate  hearings  were  progressing  favorably. 
The  legislation  as  finally  enacted,  although 
known  as  the  Green  Act,  contained  features 
from  all  three  bills  and  bed  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  both  western  mining  and 
eastern  manufacturing  Interests. 

4.  Congressman  Celler's  claim  that  raising 
the  price  of  silver,  as  recently  proposed  by 
two  major  committees  of  the  Senate.  Is 
plunder,  and  his  comment  respecting  the  by- 
product status  of  sliver  in  the  mining  Indus- 
try are  again  mere  matters  of  mining  and 
monetary  fact.  The  courtesy  of  the  Times 
will  not  permit  adequate  treatment  of  them 
here.  But  exhaustive  and  authentic  data  on 
both  these  features  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion are  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  These 
data  are  available  to  Congressman  Celler. 
as  they  are  to  that  part  of  the  public 
which  desires  to  study  this  matter  dispas- 
sionately and  sympathetically. 

In  summary,  we  In  the  West  are  hopeful 
that  the  pending  sliver  legislation  will  pro- 
vide wholesome  benefits  for  both  American 
mining  and  American  manufacture.  Cer- 
tainly with  over  3.000  of  our  silver-producing 
mines  closed  down  for  several  years,  we  In 
the  West  desperately  need  those  beueflu. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  S,  Palmer. 
Executive  Director.  Colorado  Mining 
Association. 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  11,  194$. 


Amendment  of  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Unemployment  Insurance  Acts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  GORSKI 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1946 

Mr.  GORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  exten- 
sion of  his  remarks  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Boren],  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  page  A3394  seeks 
to  clear  up  some  alleged  misconceptions 
or  misstatements  about  the  railroad 
men's  proposals  for  improving  the  rail- 
road retirement  and  unemployment  In- 
surance systems.  In  the  process  our 
colleague  makes  a  number  of  statements 
and  arguments  wliich  themselves  call  for 
Bome  clearing  up. 

The  gentleman  seeks  to  explain  the 
long  delay  in  committee — over  a  year 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings — 
on  the  ground  that  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  refused  to  consider  any  amendment 
whatever  but  adamantly  insisted  that 
the  bill  be  reported  to  the  House  with 
no  changes.  Similar  statements  were 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 


lina [Mr.  BuLwiNKLi]  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  June  10.  The  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  aj^serted  that 
they  were  told  that  a  satisfactory  bill 
would  not  permit  of  the  dotting  of  an 
**i"  or  the  crossing  of  a  "t,"  notwith- 
standing I  have  been  Informed  that 
there  came  before  the  committee  repre- 
sentatives of  two  of  -the  brotherhoods 
who  opposed  it  in  its  present  form.  The 
record  is  to  the  contrary.  Neither  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  nor  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  seen  fit 
to  tell  the  House,  and  the  committee  re- 
port makes  no  reference  to  the  fact,  that 
the  heads  of  the  two  brotherhoods  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  joined  with  the  representatives 
of  the  other  18  railway  labor  organiza- 
tions in  a  letter  to  the  committee  chair- 
man suggesting  certain  specific  amend- 
ments and  stating  that  with  these 
amendments  the  Crosser  bill  would  have 
the  support  of  all  standard  railway  labor 
organizations  including  the  two  referred 
to  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. So  far  as  appears,  the  committee 
never  once  gave  any  consideration  to 
these  suggested  amendments  throughout 
the  period  of  over  a  year  that  it  sup- 
posedly deliberated  upon  amendments. 

Again,  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
shows  that  repeatedly  during  the  hear- 
ings, as  fears  were  expressed  that  some 
of  the  coverage  provisions  contained  In 
the  Introduced  bill  might  be  construed  to 
extend  coverage  to  work  outside  the  rail- 
road industry,  the  proponents  declared 
their  willingness  to  accept  any  amend- 
ments that  would  assist  in  clarifying 
coverage.  The  committee,  however,  so 
far  as  appears,  made  no  attempt  to  work 
out  clarifying  amendments  but  Instead 
discarded  the  subject  matter  of  coverage 
entirely  from  the  bill.  The  record  simply 
does  not  square  with  the  asserted  ex- 
planation for  the  long  delay  In  com- 
mittee. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  fur- 
ther undertakes  to  show  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  adopts  much  of  the  Crosser 
proposals.  He  states  that  the  survivor- 
benefit  proposal  was  adopted  but  that 
the  committee  scaled  down  the  amount 
of  benefits  to  equal  the  benefits  paid  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act.  He  does  not 
advert  to  the  fact  that  railroad  employ- 
ees would  under  the  committee  bill  pay 
six  times  the  tax  rate  Imposed  under 
social  security,  nor  does  he  mention  the 
fact  that  the  committee  bill  leaves  un- 
protected the  survivors  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  railroad  employees  who 
have  died  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Retirement  Act,  nor  the  fact  that  the 
committee's  substitute  would  Jeopardize 
the  protection  of  some  whose  employ- 
ment may  shift  between  railroad  employ- 
ment and  other  employment  and  would 
provide  duplicate  benefits  for  others. 

With  respect  to  disability,  the  gentle- 
man states  that  the  committee  adopted 
the  provisions  of  the  introduced  bill  "al- 
most exactly  as  proposed  In  the  intro- 
duced bill"  except  that  the  disability 
"must  be  in  some  way  related  to  the  em- 
ployment." He  does  not  explain  what 
the  required  relationship  is.  In  fact, 
under  the  committee  proposal  the  dis- 
ability must  be  one  arising  out  of  and  in 
the  course  of  the  employment — the  tra- 


ditional test  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits  which  under  workmen's 
compervsation  laws  are  paid  for  exclu- 
sively by  the  employer.  Retirement  sys- 
tems, whether  public  or  private,  includ- 
ing the  private  jsension  systems  in  effect 
on  most  railroads  l)efore  the  enactment 
of  the  Retirement  Act,  do  not  concern 
themselves  with  the  cause  of  disability. 
By  seeking  to  introduce  this  irrelevant 
restriction  into  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  the  committee  would  have  the  em- 
ployees pay  half  the  cost  of  disabilities 
which  should  be  compensated  by  the  em- 
ployers alone  and  would  deny  annuities 
to  about  90  percent  of  the  beneficiaries 
for  whom  the  disability  proposals  of  the 
Crosser  bill  were  intended  to  provide 
relief. 

In  justification  of  the  committee's  re- 
fusal to  adopt  any  of  the  Cro.sser  bill  pro- 
posals for  liberalizing  unemployment 
benefits  the  gentleman  makes  two  argu- 
ments. First  he  points  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  not  adopted  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  President  for  supplement- 
ing State  unempiosmient  Insurance  bene- 
fits generally.  That  circumstance  is 
irrelevant.  The  major  issue  raised  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  did  not  con- 
cern the  liberality  of  benefit  provisions 
but  rather  the  proper  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  several 
States  in  the  general  unemployment  in- 
surance system. 

The  second  argument  is  based  on  the 
assertion  that  "Congress  has  given  to 
the  GI  $20  for  20  weeks  which  is  exactly 
the  benefit  given  the  railroad  employees 
under  the  present  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act."  It  Is  then  stated 
that.  "The  committee  feels  that  railroad 
workers  are  not  entitled  to  more  liberal 
treatment  in  this  respect  than  are  the 
GI's."  If  this  Is  a  correct  statement  of 
the  basis  for  the  committee's  conclusion, 
and  I  do  not  question  that  it  is  since  the 
gentleman  Is  a  member  of  the  committee 
who  supports  the  committee's  proposal, 
then  the  committee  ought  to  confess 
error  and  recommend  the  Crosser  bill 
proposals.  By  some  means  the  commit- 
tee evidently  acquired  a  completely  erro- 
neous understanding  of  the  provisions 
made  in  the  GI  Act.  The  $20-weekly 
benefit  provided  in  the  GI  Act  Is  not 
"exactly  the  benefit  given  railroad  em- 
ployees under  the  present  Railroad  Un- 
employment In.surance  Act."  The  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  pro- 
vides a  graduated  daily  benefit  rate  vary- 
ing with  base  year  earnings;  the  weekly 
benefits  range  from  $8.75  to  a  maximum 
of  $20. 

ObvictLsly.  since  the  lower-paid  rail- 
road employees  are  most  subject  to  un- 
employment, a  very  great  many  of  the 
unemployed  draw  benefits  at  rates  of  less 
than  $20  per  week.  The  average  actu- 
ally paid  In  January  of  this  year  was 
$16.25.  The  $20  provided  in  the  GI  Act, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fiat  rate  appli- 
cable to  all  who  qualify. 

With  respect  to  duration  of  benefits  the 
committee's  understanding  of  the  GI  Act 
was  even  further  from  the  mark.  The 
maximum  duration  provided  is  not  20 
weeks,  but  52  weeks — over  twice  the  max- 
imum duration  proposed  in  the  Cro&ser 
bill. 
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It  is  difficult  to  overemphaslie  the 
seriousness  of  this  error  on  the  part  of 
the  committee.  The  generality  of  the 
inisoonception  in  the  committee  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WolvutonJ  makes 
the  same  erroneous  statement  in  two 
arguments  of  his  appearing  at  pages 
A3375  and  A3376  of  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoro,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana In  the  course  of  debate  on  June  10, 
1946,  also  expressed  this  error — Record. 
page  6736.  With  three  of  the  principal 
spokesmen  for  the  committee  substitute 
having  stated  this  erroneous  conception 
of  the  provisions  of  the  GI  Act,  it  would 
appear  that  the  committee  could  not  in 
good  conscience  do  otherwise  than  with- 
draw its  adverse  recommendations  on  the 
proposals  of  the  Grosser  bill. 


Inflationary  Aspects  of  Forei^  Loans 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Anglo-American  financial  agreement 
Is  turning  out  to  be  the  last  desperate 
attempt  of  our  International  schemers  to 
salvage  their  plans  for  dominating  what 
now  remains  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
Russian  sphere. 

During  the  debate  in  another  body  it 
■was  stated  that  if  we  amend  "this  agree- 
ment in  any  way  we  might  as  well  throw 
the  whole  thing  out  the  window.  If 
England  cannot  go  in,  there  will  be  little 
use  trying  to  make  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  effective." 

President  William  Green,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  put  the  whole 
matter  even  more  clearly  when  he  told 
a  Senate  committee: 

If  we  cbooM  not  to  aid  Britain  now,  the 
whole  structure — monetary,  economic,  and 
political — of  healthy  international  coopera- 
tion will  inevitably  begin  to  criunble. 

But  no  American  proponent  has  yet 
been  as  frank  as  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Vinson  concerning  this  British 
)oan.  On  May  15  he  told  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  according  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  that: 

The  American  loan  Is  likely  to  range  the 
two  English-speaking  powers  against  Russia 
In  two  opposing  economic  blocs. 

The  full  significance  of  this  develop- 
ment has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  press.  For  Instance,  on 
December  16.  1945,  Mallory  Browne 
cabled  the  New  York  Times  that: 

The  British  feel  they  are  not  only  being 
obliged  to  surrender  their  economic  Inde- 
pendence lor  a  loan  not  large  enough  to  get 
them  on  their  feet,  but  that  the  various  con- 
ditions attached  to  the  loan  will  lead  to  a 
general  economic  catastrophe. 

What  the  British  really  feel  is  nowhere 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  of  Robert  Boothby, 


leader  of  the  Young  Conservatives  in 
Parliament,  and  of  Winston  Churchill, 
himself. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  charged  that  this 
British  loan,  and  the  conditions  attached, 
meant  "a  return  to  the  gold  standard" 
dominated  by  America. 

On  April  29.  in  one  of  the  most  scath- 
ing attacks  ever  leveled  at  a  British 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Churchill  charged 
that  Mr,  Attlee  was  destroying  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  leading  England  into 
bankruptcy.  Mr.  Churchill  charged  that : 

If  the  normal  processes  of  enterprise  and 
production  were  bent  and  blurred  by  the 
violent  Infringement  of  a  Utopian  govern- 
ment scheme.  Great  Britain  was  on  the  road — 
and  a  direct  and  short  road — to  financial 
bankruptcy  and  economic  collapse,  the  in- 
exorable effects  of  which  will  be  an  Immense 
decline  in  our  present  standard  of  living, 
and  the  final  and  fatal  loss  of  our  world 
position,  by  which  alone  we  can  keep  our- 
selves alive. 

On  May  16,  Robert  Boothby  wrote  to 
the  London  Times  that  Europe  and  Eng- 
land could  not  survive  unless  they  be- 
came federated  to  resist  the  "absorption 
of  Europe  by  a  Communist  bloc,  and  the 
absorption  of  Great  Britain  by  an  Amer- 
ican bloc."  According  to  Mr.  Boothby, 
the  western  European  nations  could  not 
survive  as  isolated  units  because  they 
were  flanked  by  the  tremendous  aggre- 
gation of  political  and  economic  strength 
represented  by  a  federated  Soviet  Union 
and  by  a  federated  United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  British  fear  the 
complete  destruction  of  their  imperial 
system,  as  well  as  of  their  security,  which 
is  based  on  a  balance  of  power  supported 
by  independent  states.  In  this  tremen- 
dous political  revolutionary  change  they 
see  their  own  economic  and  political  in- 
dependence being  underwritten  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  United  States. 

There  are  not  many  American  people 
who  realize  how  far  reaching  the  effects 
of  this  proposed  British  loan  really  are. 
It  would  be  one  thing  to  attempt  to  take 
over  the  British  Empire,  along  with  what 
remains  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
Russian  sphere,  if  we  were  able  to  sup- 
port that  half  of  the  world  and  at  the 
same  time  remain  financially  solvent,  and 
economically  and  politically  free,  here  at 
home. 

But  the  truth  is  that  down  the  road  we 
are  heading  lies  a  predictable  catastrophe 
that  might  well  be  avoided,  even  now. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  refinance  one- 
half  of  the  world,  and  take  on  the  lia- 
bilities and  burdens  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, without  bringing  the  whole  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  poUtical  structure  of 
the  world  crashing  down  around  our 
heads. 

What  the  proponents  of  the  British 
loan  are  unwilling  to  admit  is  that  our 
postwar  policies  toward  the  vanquished 
nations  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
complete  collapse  of  the  productive  ca- 
pacities of  the  world  which  make  pos- 
sible the  high  standards  of  living,  the 
free  flow  of  intemationsil  trade,  and  the 
economic  and  political  stability  which 
alone  can  prevent  a  world  economic 
break-down. 


The  picture  of  the  real  world  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted  as  a  re> 
suit  of  the  poUtical  betrayals  of  this  war 
should  startle  many  of  our  policy  makers 
into  the  realization  that  political  be- 
trayals have  disastrous  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  social  consequences. 

What  so  many  of  our  high  Government 
officials  have  not  yet  been  willing  to  tell 
the  American  people  is  that  they  have 
made  England's  problems  our  problems. 
The  moment  we  start  in  on  this  desperate 
international  pump-priming  venture  we 
shall  have  committed  ourselves  to  under- 
write far  into  the  indefinite  future  the 
bankrupt  economies  of  those  nations  of 
the  world  which  have  not  yet  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  Russian  aggression.  The 
fatal  flaw  in  this  so-called  internationsd 
pump-priming  policy  is  that  what  we 
actually  are  undertaking  is  not  to  prime 
the  pumps  but  to  fill  wells  which  have 
been  sucked  dry  by  maladministration 
and  endless  wars  in  the  bankrupt  na- 
tions of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Orient. 

The  American  people  cannot  possibly 
realize  that  such  a  policy  as  lending  end- 
less billions  to  bankrupt  nations  leads 
not  only  to  a  tremendous  and  uncontrol- 
lable inflation  within  our  own  economy, 
but  to  a  world  inflation  and  collapse. 
Even  our  own  officials  in  the  Government 
have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
on  such  a  basis  world  reconstruction  will 
collapse  with  the  first  American  eco- 
nomic dislocation  or  depression. 

This  British  loan  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
wildly  inflationary.  So  far  as  the  record 
of  debate  on  this  measure  is  concerned, 
the  proponents  of  this  loan  have  studi- 
ously avoided  any  honest  discussion  of  its 
inflationary  aspects. 

It  is  little  wonder  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  will  not  discuss  its  deadly 
self-defeating  inflationary  consequences. 

In  the  first  place  the  American  people 
are  not  interested  in  the  technicalities 
of  the  postwar  monetary  problems  of 
foreign  nations. 

Yet  the  whole  future  of  our  society  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  relationships  of  the 
monetary  problems  of  other  nations 
which  we  are  now  about  to  start  under- 
writing and  stabilizing  with  American 
taxpayers'  money  to  try  to  encourage  the 
productive  capacity  and  output  of  the 
world.  It  is  misleading  in  the  extreme 
for  the  proponents  of  this  loan  to  lead 
the  American  people  to  believe  the 
trouble  with  the  world's  economy  is  a 
shortage  of  money.  The  exact  opposite 
is  true.  The  world  is  fiooded  with  print- 
ing-press money  from  Berlin  to  Port  Ar- 
thur. 

Here  in  the  United  States  inflationary 
measures,  such  as  the  reduction  of  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar,  and  a  spiral 
of  prices  during  and  following  the  war, 
have  already  sent  our  own  printing 
presses  and  minting  machines  into  over- 
time production,  until  today  we  have 
more  money  in  circulation  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history — and  price  and  pro- 
duction control,  and  black  markets  as 
the  fruits  of  the  policy. 

A  few  illustrations  of  how  plentiful 
money  is  abroad  is  found  in  the  condi- 
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Uons  with  which  Belgium,  Braril.  and 
China  are  now  confronted. 

Belgium  faced  such  an  Inflationary 
boom  that  the  Government  immediately 
blocked  investment  savings  up  to  60  per- 
cent of  deposits,  and  issued  Government 
bonds,  which  could  be  redeemed  only  as 
the  production  increased,  to  help  bring 
prices  back  down  within  reason,  so  far 
as  availability  of  goods  was  concerned. 
In  other  words,  Belgium  had  to  save  her- 
self by  taking  over  the  whole  private 
financial  structure  as  well  as  the  whole 
economic  structure  of  the  Nation.  We 
do  not  want  that  in  America. 

For  the  time  l>eing  Belgium  has  been 
able  to  control  her  financial  structure 
through  governmental  control  of  public 
and  private  investment,  and  the  freezing 
of  surplus  buying  power.  This  extreme 
nationalistic  measure  provides  little 
,  means  of  acquiring  foreign  exchange 
with  which  to  carry  on  foreign  com- 
merce. Especially  is  this  true  when 
throughout  Europe  currencies  have  sky- 
rocketed into  such  inflationary  heights 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  estabUsh  an 
acceptable  basis  for  currency  exchange, 
even  within  national  economies. 

Brazil  is  another  example  of  what  a 
flood  of  printing-press  money  is  doing  to 
the  world.  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  May  16  Joseph  Newman 
writes  from  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

The  Government  is  trying  to  avert  an  eco- 
nomic crash  which  responsible  businessmen 
predict  will  be  the  result  of  the  Inllatlonary 
(dizzy)  wave  sweeping  this  country. 

The  country  is  flooded  with  the  equivalent 
of  $700,000,000  In  paper  currency  or  rc\ighly 
six  times  the  amount  of  money  which  was  in 
circulation  in  1930.  Since  last  October,  the 
Government  has  Issued  $48,000,000  in  new 
currency,  which  raises  considerable  doubt  as 
to  its  ability  to  fulfill  its  promises. 

There  is  no  lack  of  paper  money 
around  the  world  today.  The  World  lacks 
the  productive  capacity  and  output  with 
which  to  absorb  that  purchasing  power 
and  stabilize  prices  by  closing  the  tre- 
mendous gap  between  supply  and  de- 
mand. This  problem  the  United  States 
Government  is  attempting  to  solve  on  a 
self-defeating  basis. 

In  the  first  place,  the  war  destroyed 
the  productive  power  of  Germany  in  Eu- 
rope. The  tremendous  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  eastern  European  nations 
has  now  been  lost  to  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  international  trade  through  their 
forcible  acquisition  by  Russia  and  by  our 
reparations  commitments. 

So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  the 
following  figures  give  a  picture  of  what 
p>olicies  of  destruction  mean  to  England 
and  to  Europe  as  well  as  to  Germany  it- 
self. Germany's  commerce  with  indus- 
trial Europe  in  1928  was  more  than  50 
percent  of  her  total  trade.  In  1938,  in 
spite  of  the  Nazi  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry and  state-controlled  trading 
practices,  her  commerce  with  Europe 
amounted  to  40  percent  of  her  total 
trade.  Even  after  5  years  of  Nazi  self- 
sufficiency  methods,  German  exports  in 
1938  were  more  than  $2,000,000,000  and 
her  imports  were  $1,700,000,000.  To  de- 
stroy what  amounted  to  25  percent  of  the 
world's  productive  capacity  in  steel,  basic 


machine  tools,  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment in  Germany  naturally  was  bound 
to  result  in  one  of  the  most  self-defeat- 
ing acts  ever  committed  by  civilized  na- 
tions. It  is  productive  capacity  and  out- 
put alone  that  can  restore  the  shattered 
economies  of  Europe,  England,  France, 
and  the  whole  world.  It  is  productive 
capacity  and  output  alone  which  can 
possibly  provide  reparations  to  the  vic- 
tor powers.  Germany's  skills  and  genius 
are  desperately  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  technology  necessary  to 
end  the  misery  and  suffering  of  vast 
sections  of  the  human  race.  Yet  the 
death  sentence  has  been  passed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  destruction  of  the  equipment 
and  facilities  without  which  such  genius 
decaj's  and  is  lost  to  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  German  people  simply 
could  not — and  cannot — be  trusted  with 
the  economic  power  or  production  to 
shatter  the  peace  of  the  world  again. 

One  would  think  that  in  the  light  of 
these  glaring  facts  this  Government 
would  be  trying  desperately  to  rebuild 
the  tragic  peoples  among  the  victors  who 
are  now  caught  between  the  two  great 
power  centers  of  the  world.  Instead  we 
are  called  on  to  start  this  international 
pump- priming  scheme  and  pour  out  ad- 
ditional floods  of  purchasing  power  into 
the  hands  of  nations  already  over- 
burdened with  printing  press  notes.  The 
world  needs  more  production. 

Now  we  are  told  this  loan  will  not  set 
a  precedent;  yet  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  if  we  are  to  underwrite  the  British 
Empire,  and  if  we  expect  any  kind  of 
stability,  even  on  that  basis,  in  this  new 
financial  and  economic  world  we  are 
setting  up,  we  shall  also  have  to  serve  as 
the  financial  angel  to  all  the  other  na- 
tions which  are  left  outside  the  Russian 
sphere. 

England  cannot  repay  her  indebted- 
ness in  the  kind  of  a  world  being  forced 
on  her.  Her  statesmen  are  vigorously 
protesting  the  Potsdam  provisions  for  the 
destruction  of  Germany,  and  are  already 
ignoring  those  directives  in  favor  of  a 
completely  new  policy  directed  toward 
the  reconstruction  of  Germany  and  the 
reincorporation  of  the  German  economy 
into  the  economy  of  Europe. 

If  this  is  not  done  we  may  find  our- 
selves taking  over  the  permanent  deficit 
economies  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  pour- 
ing money  down  rat  holes  until  we  can  no 
longer  keep  up  such  a  fooUsh  practice. 
The  crash  that  will  follow  such  a  break- 
down is  too  tragic  to  contemplate.  But 
the  crash  is  inevitable  if  we  continue  to 
try  to  fill  all  the  wells  and  prime  all  the 
pumps  in  the  world — including  Russia. 

With  Europe's  markets  largely  lost  to 
her,  with  eastern  Europe  caught  in  the 
Russian  bloc,  and  a  similar  catastrophe 
in  the  making  in  the  Orient.  England 
must  look  to  America  for  an  ever  greater 
market  if  she  is  to  survive.  If  this  is  true 
of  England,  it  is  true  of  all  the  other 
nations  which  we  are  now  leading  to  be- 
lieve we  can  save  through  international 
price  fixing,  tariff  reduction,  and  inter- 
national pump-priming. 

France  herself  has  already  secured  a 
tremendous  loan  from  this  country.  The 
largest  part  of  it  barely  enables  France 


to  balance  her  budget  for  1946.  What  Is 
Prance  going  to  do  in  1947  unless  we 
continue  to  subsidize  her  deficits,  as  we 
shall  have  to  do  for  so  many  other 
nations? 

This  inflationary  epidemic  can  per- 
haps be  better  illustrated  by  the  further 
fact  that  on  such  a  basis  as  the  present 
loans  to  Britain  and  to  France  we  are 
starting  on  a  very  brief  excursion  into 
the  American  century  of  imperialLsm. 
But  it  is  at  this  point  the  American  people 
have  one  last  chance  to  stop.  look,  and 
Usten  before  it  is  too  late. 

Russia  has  embarked  on  a  vast  im- 
perialistic venture  of  cruel  and  ruthless 
expansion  of  an  empire  drama  she  has 
nourished  for  centuries.  This  Bolshevik 
Russian  Empire,  however,  is  something 
entirely  new  to  the  world.  It  is  wholly 
political  in  nature  and  uses  the  fruits  of 
its  conquest  for  political  and  military 
purposes.  It  has  no  regard  whatever  for 
the  welfare  of  the  peoples  caught  in  its 
grasp.  It  is  without  any  concern  what- 
ever as  to  whether  or  not  these  imperial 
advancements  are  self-supporting  or 
promise  instead  a  return  on  the  invest- 
ment in  power.  Russia  can  continue  for 
a  long  time  to  expand  and  take  over 
economies  and  societies  which  have  be- 
come permanently  bankrupt  because  of 
the  new  division  of  the  world  into  Rus- 
sian totalitarian  and  free-enterprise 
blocs. 

But  America  can  no  more  succeed  in 
an  attempt  to  underwrite  the  nations  of 
western  Europe,  or  the  suffering  masses 
of  eastern  Asia,  and  remain  financially 
solvent,  economically  sound,  and  politi- 
cally free  here  at  home,  than  Hitler  could 
succeed  in  tiis  dream  of  world  conquest. 

The  greatest  blessing,  the  greatest  con- 
tribution we  could  make  to  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  the  world,  as  the  basis 
for  future  peace,  would  be  to  repudiate 
the  disastrous  policies  we  have  been  pur- 
suing, and  begin  all  over  again  to  rebuild 
the  shattered  economies  of  what  remains 
of  free  peoples  all  over  the  world,  by 
policies  wliich  will  encourage  them  to 
help  themselves  rather  than  by  ]X)licies 
which  encourage  them  to  rely  for  the 
future  on  endless  American  doles  of 
'  billions  of  dollars. 


Opinion  on  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1946 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  received  a  report  of  a  meet- 
ing recently  held  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and 
which  was  attended  by  500  wholesale  and 
retail  grocers  and  meat  dealers.  The 
report  states: 

Consensus  of  opinion  was  that  OPA  has 
created  black  markets,  has  not  prevented  in- 
flation, but  has  crippled  and  retarded  pro- 
duction, and  should  be  di«carded  now.  Gen- 
eral belief  was  that  if  there  was  any  sky- 
rocketing of  prices,  it  would  be  of  very  short 
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duration,  and  that  production,  once  com- 
menced, the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would 
level  off  prices.  OPA  hasn't  worked  and  won't 
work.  Cutting  down  of  OPA  pay  rollera  will 
help  to  balance  National  Budget.  All  taxes 
should  be  used  to  cut  down  national  debt 
and  not  be  used  for  perpetuation  of  politi- 
cal bureaus.  Proposed  cut  in  sugar  to  bakers 
Will  caxise  further  shortages  of  bread  and 
baked  goods.  Sugar  ought  to  go  off  rationing 
at  once. 

People  generally  are  becoming  more  con- 
scious of  fact  that  OPA  is  not  a  protection 
and  are  beginning  to  realize  that  only  ones 
benefited  are  black  marketeers  and  political 
bureaucrats.  Hope  all  our  Iowa  Congress- 
men have  the  courage  to  utilize  every  means 
at  their  command  to  return  country  to  a 
system  of  free  enterprise  where  labor  and 
Industry  will  have  a  chance  through  collec- 
tive cooperative  bargaining  to  put  the  wheels 
of  industry  going  so  that  needed  foods  can 
be  grown  and  processed  without  hindrance 
from  a  tyrannical  government. 

We  are  certainly  in  a  sad  mess  in  this 
country.  People  are  standing  in  line  to 
buy  bread.  Creameries  are  closing, 
driven  out  of  business  by  unworkable 
orders  from  the  OPA.  Meat  is  virtually 
under  the  domination  of  the  black  mar- 
keteers. 

This  tragic  situation  could  be  under- 
stood in  a  country  without  resources. 
But  we  have  the  land,  the  minerals,  the 
timber.  Our  workers  are  the  most  skilled 
in  the  world.  But  the  efforts  of  this 
great  majority  are  set  at  naught  by  an 
arrogant  blundering  bureaucracy — aided 
and  abetted  by  lying  radio  commentators 
and  columnists. 

To  paraphrase  a  famous  statement, 
"Never  have  so  many  been  destroyed  by 
so  few  in  such  a  short  space  of  time." 
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Waraiiifs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or   WTOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Wamings,"  published  in 
the  Chicago  Times  of  June  13.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
oitD.  as  follows: 

WAKNINGS 

On  Tuesday,  George  M.  Harrison,  grand 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  was  a  speaker  at  the 
monthly  luncheon  of  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Yesterday.  Senato.-  Joseph  C. 
CMahontt  (Democrat,  Wyoming),  an  ear- 
nest and  sound  f^tudent  of  government,  de- 
livered the  convocation  address  to  the  De 
Paul  1946  graduating  class. 

Perhaps  it  was  coincident,  perhaps  It  was 
their  deep  concern  for  the  great  decisions  we 
Americans  are  facing,  but  both  men  uttered 
almost  identical  warnings: 

If  labor  and  management  do  not  work  out 
rules  for  Industrial  pea'^e  and  apply  them. 
tbe  continual  Invitation  for  Government  to 


settle   such   disputes  ultimately   will   bring 
xis  to  a  totalitarian  form  of  government. 

Harrison  was  on  the  inside  of  the  recent 
railway  strike  although  his  union  was  one 
that  did  not  strike. 

He  said  Government  seizure  of  railroads 
and  basic  industries  was  no  solution  for  our 
economic  Ills.  If  labor  wanted  Government 
ownership  of  basic  industries,  as  in  England, 
it  could  accomplish  it  overnight.  All  labor 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  strike  every 
time  railroads,  coal  mines,  etc..  were  re- 
turned to  private  hands. 

But,  said  this  veteran  labor  leader  who 
bitterly  resented  the  way  the  Truman  admin- 
istration handled  the  railroad  strike,  work- 
Ingmen  should  not  encourage  Government 
ownership.  That  would  lead  to  a  form  of 
government  such  as  they  have  in  Russia. 
Harrison  didn't  want  that  t(  happen.  Totali- 
tarian government  destroys,  among  other 
things,  the  rights  of  unions. 

Short-sighted  labor  and  business  leaders 
play  Into  the  hands  of  those  who  want  a 
totalitarian  form  of  government  when  they 
force  the  Government  to  step  in.  Such  a  step 
might  settle  matters  temporarily.  Commu- 
nists want  confusion  and  unrest.  They  seize 
upon  legitimate  and  worthy  labor  objectives. 
Big  labor  and  big  management  are  cutting 
their  own  throats  when  they  refuse  to  com- 
promise, and  Government  abets  the  situa- 
tion when  it.  too,  takes  a  slipshod  attitude 
toward  basic  problems.  These  thoughts 
were  particularly  well  expressed  by  Senator 
OMAHONrr.  who  said: 

"The  whole  aspect  of  oxir  living  is  being 
completely  changed  but  leadership  in  Gov- 
ernment, in  bxisiness  and'  in  labor  is  appar- 
ently oblivious  of  what  is  transpiring. 
•  •  •  Poea  of  democracy  see  in  economic 
warfare  the  efficient  medium  through  which 
to  abolish  personal  liberty  and  to  establish 
the  all-powerful  state. 

"I  undertake  to  say  that  both  labor  and 
capital  will  Invite  their  own  destruction  and 
their  subjugation  by  the  totalitarian  state  if 
they  permit  the  economic  struggle  to  go 
much  further  than  it  already  has  gone." 

Neither  Senator  OIIahoket,  nor  the 
Times,  thinks  such  statemenu  constitute 
"red  bating."  Senator  OMahonet  directs 
his  warning  to  management  Just  as  strongly 
as  he  does  toward  labor.  He  doesn't  say. 
"Labor,  you're  getting  too  big — you're  head- 
ing us  toward  Communism."  He  says  there 
ought  to  be  Federal  standards  of  responsi- 
bility and  duties  for  management  to  curtail 
Its  powers  to  exploit  both  its  own  Interests 
and  those  of  stockholders.  And  there  should 
be  such  standards  for  labor,  too. 

So,  while  most  Congressmen  are  talking 
loudly  about  curtailing  labor,  Senator 
O'Mahonxt  thinks  there  are  some  abuses  in 
management,  too.  that  still  need  to  be  elim- 
inated by  a  national  code  of  responsibility. 

Democracy's  salvation,  as  OMahoxst  sees 
It,  lies  in  more  democracy — in  all  of  the  or- 
ganizations upon  which  the'  economic  life 
of  the  people  depends. 

Yes,  he  l)elleve8  that  as  society  gets  more 
complicated,  workers  as  well  as  stockholders 
must  have  a  stake  In  business  that  is  not 
fixed  entirely  by  management,  which  is 
"hired"  as  much  as  labor  Is  hired.  And  the 
workers  must  take  a  more  active,  more  in- 
telligent interest  In  their  union  policies  and 
actions.  They,  too.  must  not  be  dominated 
by  their  hired  management,  but  by  the  rank 
and  file. 

Both  business  and  unions  must  work  "con- 
sciously for  the  public  good."  That  would 
leave  government  the  function  merely  "to 
foster  and  expand  opportunity  for  the  citi- 
zen without  regimenting  him." 

There  are  great  changes  In  the  air.  The 
New  Deal  of  the  thirties  was  only  a  beginning. 
The  choice  before  us  is  either  a  continuation 
of  the  New  Deal's  strengthening  of  democracy 


accOTdlng  to  twentieth  century  standards, 
or  a  flip-flop  Into  a  form  of  government 
repugnant  to  most  of  us. 

The  first  choice  will  take  level-headed  plan- 
ning and  thinking,  such  as  CMahonet's. 

We  can  reach  the  second  alternative  simply 
by  closing  our  eyes  and  pretending  that  there 
is  no  choice  necessary  at  all — that  everything 
Is  as  rosy  as  a  sunrise  in  June. 


Farley's  True  Words 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  VIHGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OJ"  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  timely 
tribute  to  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  which 
appeared  in  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal.  June  1,  1946,  entitled  "Farley's 
True  Words": 

r ABLET '8  TRtTX  WOIOS 

In  admonishing  Members  of  Congress  to 
base  their  votes  on  what  is  best  for  the  coun- 
try and  not  on  the  political  premise  of  what 
seems  shrewdest  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
election, former  Postmaster  General  James 
A.  Farley  voices  the  thought  that  Is  in  every 
patriotic  American's  heart. 

In  Washington  these  days  altogether  too 
much  consideration  is  given  to  the  question 
of  what  constitutes  the  politically  smart 
course. 

Mr.  Parley  truthfully  says  that  If  sound 
leadership  and  legislative  courage  and  in- 
tegrity succeed  in  dissipating  the  present 
postwar  confiision  "we  can  go  on  and  enjoy 
the  greatest  period  of  prosperity  we  have 
ever  known  but  it  we  fail — the  whole  world 
fails." 

The  one  way  in  which  the  confusion  can 
be  dissipated  Is  for  our  public  men  to  give 
their  undivided  attention  to  the  urgent  prob- 
lems that  now  confront  the  Nation  and 
forget  the  pressure  groups  and  the  maneuver- 
ing for  the  elections. 

There  are  plenty  of  brains  In  the  Capital— 
the  trouble  is  that  many  of  these  brains  are 
thinking  along  selfish  lines  instead  of  being 
dedicated  to  the  progress  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Al  Smith  was  always  saying  that  the  best 
politics  was  to  give  good  government.  There 
never  was  a  truer  remark.  If  Members  of 
Congress  would  forget  the  elections  and  drop 
political  maneuvering  they  would  undoubt- 
edly experience  much  less  trouble  politically. 

It  Is  when  they  base  their  votes  on  what 
they  consider  the  politically  smart  thing  to 
do  that  they  get  Into  hot  water  and  drag  the 
country  in  with  them. 


Housing  Administration  Delays 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WIUIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1946 
Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  we  passed  legiiilation,  after  a  lot 
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of  publicity  from  the  pressure  groups  and 
after  being  solemnly  assured  that  the 
legislation  would  solve  all  troubles  in- 
volved in  building  houses  for  veterans. 
We  voted  for  this  housing  legislation  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  ably  and  prop- 
erly administered.  We  were  promised 
that  there  would  be  no  delay  and  no  red 
tape. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress  up 
to  date  has  cooperated  100  percent  with 
the  administration  in  passing  legisla- 
tion to  solve  the  emergency  housing 
question,  it  appears  that  the  program  is 
already  a  failure.  It  has  begged  down 
in  red  tape  and  governmental  inef- 
ficiency. Many  of  us  pointed  out.  when 
this  legislation  was  before  us,  that  you 
could  not  build  legislative  houses.  We 
pointed  out  that  the  building  of  houses 
required  building  materials  and  re- 
quired skilled  workmen.  The  political 
"whoopee"  makers  who  are  continually 
trying  to  mislead  the  veterans  con- 
demned everyone  who  suggested  that  the 
Government's  program  would  bog  down 
and  be  a  failure  unless  some  other  sensi- 
ble things  were  done. 

Some  of  us  pointed  out  that  OPA  poli- 
cies had  prevented  the  production  of 
building  materials  and  that  the  real 
trouble  in  the  program  of  building  emer- 
gency houses  was  the  inability  to  get 
lumber  and  brick  and  other  manufac- 
tured products  that  go  into  the  erection 
of  a  dwelling  house.  The  administration 
leaders  did  nothing  about  that.  All 
they  wanted  were  some  laws  and  some 
subsidies  so  they  could  have  money  to 
waste  and  throw  away  in  creating  new 
jobs  and  in  going  to  a  lot  of  expense. 
They  even  selected  a  wonderful  fellow 
who  was  guaranteed  to  build  houses  so 
fast  that  people  would  have  to  wear  dark 
glasses  to  keep  from  being  dazzled  by 
the  sunlight  of  his  perfection.  He  was 
called  an  exj)editer. 

HOUSING    ADMINISTRATOR    WTATT   STARTS    TO 
ALIBI 

Imagine  my  surprise  to  read  in  the 
Sunday  Star  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
yesterday.  June  16.  1946.  the  following 
news  item: 
Nrw    PRioRrrr    system    seen    solution    to 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSING  FOR  VETERANS 

Housing  Administrator  Wilson  W.  Wyatt 
last  night  said  that  through  use  of  a  new 
top  priority  for  materials  the  Government 
expects  to  be  able  to  complete  its  first  100.000 
units  of  temporary  housing  for  veterans  by 
September  30. 

Such  housing  has  been  lagging  to  tm 
alarming  extent  in  recent  weeks  owing  to 
difficulty  in  obtaining  materials.'  It  is  criti- 
cally needed  in  municipalities  throughout 
the  country  and  on  college  campuses.  Part 
of  the  housing  will  be  converted  from  tem- 
porary war-housing  units  and  the  remainder 
from  Army  and  Navy  barracks. 

Mr.  Wyatt  last  night  announced  details  of 
the  priority  plan,  which  was  firut  disclosed 
In  the  Star  last  Thursday.  Under  it.  the 
Civilian  Production  Administration  will  ap- 
prove priorities  assistance  to  prevent  con- 
struction stoppages. 

Top  priorities  will  continue  only  for  the 
time  needed  to  prevent  shut-dovims  or  start 
work  on  projects  already  halted,  the  Housing 
Administrator  explained. 

Top  priority  ratings,  he  estimated,  will  be 
extended  for  3  percent  or  less  of  the  produc- 


tion of  any  single  item  during  the  next  30 
days,  and  use  of  the  new  aid  will  be  largely 
limited  to  that  period. 

CPA  will  advise  manufacturers  of  the 
amount,  time,  and  location  of  material  re- 
quirements, he  said. 

Tbe  full  program  of  200.000  veterans'  tem- 
porary housing  units  is  expected  to  l>e  com- 
pleted, or  in  final  stages  of  construction,  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  Mr.  Wyatt  explained. 
The  program  was  authorized  by  Congress  at 
a  total  cost  of  $445,627,000.  Work  is  done 
by  private  builders  under  contract  to  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority. 

"The  program  has  been  seriously  retarded 
and  completion  of  units  under  construction 
delayed  by  lack  of  materials  and  equipment, 
threatening  to  prevent  thousands  of  veterans 
from  entering  universities  and  colleges  this 
fall,"  Mr.  Wyatt  said. 

CONTRACTOR    POINTS    OUT   FAILURE    OF    ADMINIS- 
TRATION   HOUSING    PROGRAM    FOR    VETERANS 

Then  right  in  line  with  this  newspaper 
Item  which  I  have  just  quoted  above  are 
a  few  statements  which  I  take  from  a 
letter  just  received  from  a  contractor  in 
northern  Minnesota.  He  points  out  that 
"newspaper  slogan"  houses,  or  legislative 
houses,  which  were  all  going  to  be  built  so 
fast  for  the  veterans,  are  not  working  out 
so  well.  In  my  home  town  of  Duluth  he 
says  there  is  no  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration cfBce  at  all,  and  he  has  been 
trying  to  accommodate  veterans  and 
others  who  wish  to  build  by  carrying  a 
supply  of  forms  in  his  office  so  that  they 
might  make  the  necessary  applications 
for  such  permission  to  build.  Then  he 
says : 

We  wrote  the  other  day  for  a  new  sup- 
ply of  these  forms  and  got  back  the  enclosed 
form  HH-1015  entitled  "Instructions  to 
Builders."  with  our  new  supply  of  CPA 
34836.  which  is  the  application  for  permis- 
sion to  build.  You  will  notice  on  HH-1015 
that  the  applicant  must  file  a  plot  plan, 
two  sets  of  plans,  two  sets  of  specifications 
which  may  be  made  out  on  an  HH-1012  or 
HH-10I4.  In  addition,  if  he  Is  to  have  an 
individual  water  supply  system  he  must  fill 
out  Form  HH-2217,  and  If  he  wishes  an  in- 
dividual sewage-disposal  system  he  Is  re- 
quired to  fill  out  Form  HH-2218. 

How  In  the  name  of  Providence  does  the 
FHA  expect  the  ordinary  individual,  veterans 
Included,  to  fill  out  all  these  forms  them- 
selves. We,  In  our  office,  do  not  have  the 
time  to  do  it  for  them,  and  there  Is  no  Gov- 
ernment office  In  Duluth  that  can  do  It  for 
them.  So  much  publicity  has  been  given  out 
In  the  last  few  months  as  to  how  Chester 
Bowles.  Wilson  Wyatt.  et  al..  are  doing  so 
much  to  help  the  veteran  get  a  place  to  live, 
but  it  seems  to  us  hereabouts  that  all  a  vet- 
eran is  able  to  do  is  to  unwind  red  tape, 
and  when  he  gets  through  with  that  he  Is  so 
confused  that  he  doesn't  know  whether  he 
is  coming  or  going. 

So  there  you  are.  Mr.  Speaker.  A  plain 
statement  of  facts  by  an  experienced 
contractor  who  tells  how  these  four- 
flushing  politicians  who  are  trsring  to 
capture  the  soldier  vote  are  just  fooling 
the  World  War  veteran.  I  submit  here- 
with a  couple  of  documents,  one  of  them 
Form  HH-1015,  Instructions  to  Builders. 
This  is  a  "honey":  and  if  you  will  read 
it,  you  will  find  where  the  poor  veteran 
must  file  a  plot  plan,  drawings,  and  so 
forth,  and  they  must  also  fill  out  a  form 
about  a  sewage-disposal  system,  as  well 
as  other  things.  Read  It.  It  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Form  HH-1015. 

Instructions  to  L 

applications  for  rssidkmtial  constiuction, 
cpa  form  43b6 

When  application  is  made  on  CPA  Form 
4386  for  residential  construction  \inder  (b) 
(1)  (ii)  of  PR-3S,  the  applicant  will  be  re- 
quired to  submit  the  following  exhibits  to 
the  FHA  office  having  Jurisdiction: 

1.  Application  for  residential  construction. 
Form  CPA  4386  (3  copies) :  This  form  must 
be  fully  completed  by  the  applicant. 

2.  Plot  plan  (1  copy) :  (a)  Plot  plan.  Indi- 
cating the  location  of  the  principal  build- 
ing (s)  on  the  lot.  If  a  subdivision  Is  to  be 
developed,  a  complete  subdivision  plot  plan 
Is  required  with  each  contemplated  structure 
properly  numbered  and  identified. 

3.  Drawings  (2  sets  for  each  type  of  struc- 
ture proposed):  Complete  drawings,  drawn 
to  scale  and  fully  dimensioned.  Including 
all  floor  plans,  all  elevations,  sectional  wall 
details,  and  heating  lay-out. 

4.  Specifications:  For  single  family  de- 
tached, semidetached,  and  row  bouses — ma- 
terial schedule.  Form  HH  1012  (2  copies  for 
each  tyi>e  of  structure  proposed).  For  mul- 
tifamily  structures  of  three  or  more  dwelling 
units — outline  specifications.  Form  HH-1014 
(2  copies  for  each  type  of  structure  pro- 
posed). Submission  of  thece  exhibits,  exe- 
cuted in  a  clear  and  complete  manner.  Is 
mandatory,  regardless  of  the  use  of  other 
si}eciflcations  as  contract  documents. 

6.  Individual  water-supply  system:  If  an 
individual  water-supply  system  is  proposed. 
Form  HH-2217  Is  required  (1  copy). 

6.  Individual  sewage-disposal  system :  If  an 
individual  sewage-disposal  S3r8tem  is  pro- 
posed. Form  HH-2218  is  required  (1  copy). 

7.  Priority  construction  notification:  Con- 
struction must  equal  or  exceed  the  HH  mini- 
mum property  requirements  applicable  to 
the  type  of  structure  proposed  and  must 
comply  with  the  exhibits  submitted  with  the 
related  application,  as  corrected  by  FHA. 

When  an  application  for  residential  con- 
struction. Form  CPA  4386.  is  approved  the 
applicant  will  be  provided  with  three  priority 
construction  notification  cards,  form  HH 
1010,  for  tbe  purpose  of  notifying  the  FHA 
ofllce: 

1.  When  construction  is  started. 

2.  When  construction  has  reached  the 
roughing-ln  stage. 

3.  When  construction  Is  completed. 
Inspections  will  be  made  by  construction 

examiners  when  construction  has  reached  the 
latter  two  stages,  to  ascertain  compliance 
with  applicable  requirements.  If  noncom- 
pliance or  variation  from  the  exhibits  Is  re- 
ported, correction  and  reinspection  will  be 
required,  and  the  applicant  will  be  provided 
with  an  additional  card  for  the  purpose  of 
notifying  the  FHA  office  when  corrections  are 
completed. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  It  Is  advisable  for 
the  cpplicant  to  mail  the  notification  cards 
in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  inspec- 
tion stages  will  be  reached  In  order  to  allow 
time  for  mailing  and  for  the  Inspector's 
travel  to  points  remote  from  the  office. 

If  financing  will  be  obtained  through  an 
FHA  insured  mortgage  the  priority  construc- 
tion notification  card  will  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  notifying  the  FHA  office  of 
receipt  of  the  commitment.  It  Is  not  to  be 
used  for  requesting  FHA  compliance  Inspec- 
tions. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  culmination  of 
human  ingenuity  and  brain  trust  super- 
intelligence  is  found  in  Form  CPA-4386. 
I  said  that  HH-1015  was  a  "honey." 
Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  HH-1015  is  Just 
pure  vinegar  compared  with  this  |weet 
morsel  of  silliness,  red  tape,  and  bun- 
gling bureaucracy  known  as  CPA-4386. 
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it  would  require  not  only  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  but  attorneys  for  the  Aluminum 
Corp.  of  America,  together  with  a 
few  brain  trusters  in  Washington,  to 
even  understand  this  document,  let 
alone  make  it  out  properly.  Speaking  in 
the  language  of  red  tape,  it  is  a  "himi- 
dinger."    In  common  with  many  of  my 


colleagues.  I  expressed  the  fervent  hope, 
when  all  of  this  legislation  was  pending, 
that  it  would  not  tie  up  the  building  of 
houses  with  a  mass  of  red  tape,  so  that 
all  we  would  get  in  the  end  would  be  red- 
tape  houses  but  no  real  houses  of  lumber 
and  brick,  and  so  forth.  I  fear  that  my 
hope  has  been  blasted.    I  am  prompted 


to  make  this  comment  because  in  the 
campaign  this  fall  the  political  dema- 
gog and  opportunist  will  be  out  yelling 
his  head  o£F  about  what  the  administra- 
tion has  done  In  passing  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  veterans.  Form  CPA- 
4386  is  part  of  the  dismal  answer.  It  is 
as  follows: 


Form  rPA-O* 
(♦-UM6( 


TnitM  Pfstej  of  Amfrica 
Civilian  Production  Admini:>tration 


ArrucATioN  roK  Residential  CoxsTBrcTios  rs-TEB  Priorities  Reoulatios  33,  as  Auended 
Veterans'  Emergexct  Hovsino  Program 


Budp«t  Biirpaii  No.  12-RiC7C-2 
Form  Apjjroved 


Project  Serial  No.  (to  be  filled  in  by  processing  ageccy). 


lnsTRrmoss.— File  three  (3)  siimed  copies  with  the  I'ktjI  Fcdcml  Housing  Adininii-tration  TicM  CfTice.  except  ll-at  applications  covering  dwellinc  afcomniodations  on  a  farm 
shoiikl  t4>  Tiled  with  the  appropriate  County  Agricuhurol  Con<!erv  ation  Committee,  and  'applUations  by  educational  institutions  or  public  organisations  should  be  filed  with  the 
apliro(:riaU-  Resional  Oflice  of  the  Federal  FubUc  Housing  Authority. 

Section  I.  (To  be  filled  ta  by  all  applicants) 


1.  Is  thl«  application  for  farm  dwelling?    (Check  which) 

S.  Location  of  project,  city 

D  Ye*.             D  No. 

County 

State 

3.  Nebw  and  address  of  applicant  (owner  of  project;: 

Ftreet.  City.  Zone,  State: 

Give  street  address  if  known,  otherwise  give  legal  descrip- 
tion ."ihowing  lot  numbers  and  name  of  subdlvL«ion,  if 
available.     (Atiacli  separate  sheet,  if  neces.«ary.) 

TlaplMM  NV ^ 

t.  I  control  the  land  on  wbidi  this  project  will  be  built  by: 
(Answer  both  (1)  and  (2)  below) 
1.  D  ownership          c  option  or  contract  or          D  other  (specify). 

Lot  frontage 

(Feet) 

(Feet) 

Lot  depth 
(Feet) 

(Feet) 

2.  For  a  D  fee  simple  or  D  leaaehold  estate  or  D  other  (specify;. 

(Feet) 

(Feet) 

4.  Builder  (five  name  and  address,  if  other  than  applicant). 

C.  I  have  n    have  not  G  arranged  for  financing. 

7.  DeMription  of  work  to  be  done.    Check  the  boxes  apfilieable  or  specify  materials  under  each  hearting  only  for  con.struction  of  new  structures  and  for  conversions  that  will  pro- 
vide i;ew  dwelling  units.    Jf  the  (bllowing  d<>srripti'iii  does  not  apply  to  all  new  units  to  be  consuuttcd,  submit  seiarate  check -list  for  each  ty  te  of  unit.    For  rcLairs  and 


alterations,  explain  nature  of  work  in  block  "t".    Attaching  separate  sheet,  if  necesr:u'y . 


*•)  (»0  Type  of  stnictnre: 

Singl«-famUy  detached. 

,     ^..  Row. 

^„  Multifamily  (3or  more). 

F.levatJrt-  n  Yes  r  No 

Single-faniilr  semidetached. 

....  One-over-one. 

Other  (.specify) 

Number  of  sturiee 

Total  floor  area,  not  indading  base- 
ment   square  feet.. 

Percent   to   be  used   for  other  than 
dwelling  purposes,  if  aoy..|MreeDt.. 

(b)  (»')  Exterior  well  construction: 

Frame,  wood  sidinc. 

....  Frame,  brick  veneer. 
....  Frame,  stucco. 

. Frame,  asbcxtns  sidinit. 

....  Jkfaaonry,  brick. 

Masonry,  concrete. 

....  Masonrv.  brick  veneer. 

Other  (specify) 


(d)  (»0  Interior  wall  surfacins: 

Wood  lath. 

....  Gypsum  lath. 

Gypsum  hoard. 

Metal  lath. 

Other  (specify) 


(c)  (r)  Exterior  wall  riieatbipr 

. Wood, 

....  Gypsum  board. 

Other  (specify) 


(e)  (»0  Interior  wall  finish: 

Plaster. 

....  Walllyoard. 

Other  (specify) 


(f)  (^)  Heating  system: 

not  water. 

....  Steam. 

(iravity  air. 

Forced  air. 

Other  (specify). 


(g)  (>0  Fuel: 
....  Cc«I. 


Oil. 

Ga,^. 

Other  (specify). 


(h)  (f)  Attic; 

...,  rnfinished. 

Fl<K)re<|. 

^Vaiis  and  ceilings  finished. 


'l)  (>')  Roofing: 

Asiihalt. 

Asbestos. 

Wood. 

....  Tile. 

Metal 

Other  (specify). 

fj)  (kO  Basement: 

....  Full. 

Partial. 

None. 

ikj  (^)  Insulation: 

....  Ceiliiig. 

....  M'.k  (between  rariers). 

....  Walls. 

None. 

<1)  (V)  Tvpeof  in.sulatiou; 

Mineral  wool. 

....  Rigid  board. 

Other  (specify) , 

(m)  Decorating  (specify): 

Walls 

Kitchen.. „ 

Ceilings 

Baths 

(n)  Si)eeial  floors  (sjiecify): 

Bathrooms 

Kitchen 


(o)  it')  Kitchen  equipment; 

Coukini;  range  (specify  make  and 

model; 

(or  equal) 
—  Refrigerator  (specify  make  and 

model) 

(or  equal) 
(p)  (»')  Plumbing: 

.,..  Running  water. 

Bathrooms  fspecify  nnrr.her). 

Bathtubs  (specify  uum  1*1). 

q)  (kO  Garage: 

Dttached. 

Attached. 

Basement. 

S[)ecify  car  ca|>acity • 


(r)  Garage  (specify): 

Floor 

Roof 

Walls 


(sj  (j)  Special  equipment: 

Automatic  water  heakr. 

....  Water  .softener. 
....  StTcens. 
....  Storm  .'a.«h. 
Weatherstrippinp. 


d)  Other  (specify)  and  in  addition  indicate  if  a  prefabricated  hoase. 


(n)  Attach  coe  copy  of  plans  for  each  type  of  house  (not  required  for  repairs  or  alterations). 

Srcrios  II.  (To  be  £lled  in  by  'Veterans"  as  defined  in  PR-3.3  for  l-faniily  (IwclKnps  tor  owner-occupancy) 


Indicate  yvar  itatus  by  ch^-king  one  of  the  (DUowing- 

D  A  veteran  of  World  War  U  discharged  under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able. 

D  A  spoase  of  a  deceased  veteran  of  M'orld  War  II  or  of  a  member  of  the  ."Vrmed 
forces  who  died  in  service,  who  is  living  with  a  chUd  of  the  rtntciMml 

C  A  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Vuittxl  States. 

D  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  an  Allied  na- 
tion. 


2.  Cherk  typ«>  ol  work  proposed: 

D  Construction  of  new  1-faniily  dwelling. 

If  f:irm  dwelling,  total  cost  of  work  $ 

If  non-farm  <iwclling.  iua.\iiuiiiu  jToposed  sales  price  $. 
C  Repair  or  alterations. 

Estimated  cost  of  work  $ 


Veteianscoiniktnigicction  1  a^ ove  and  this  fccticu  II  must  execute  the  eertificaticn  in  section  V,  and  need  not  fill  in  the  remaining  sections  of  thks  form. 

Section  III.  (To  be  filled  in  lor  all  construction  for  sale  or  rent  to  veterans) 


iKSTRrcnoNs.— Salea  prices  most  be  given  fur  all  new  one  and  two  family  properties. 
Bents  must  be  given  for  all  units  in  new  structures  for  more  than  one  family  and  for  all 
one  family  dwellings  intended  to  rent.  Include  all  construction  already  under  way  for 
which  no  n H  rat  in^  aaaiatance  bai  been  granted.  Any  preference  rating  iaaned  will  be 
limitecito  a  specified  number  of  imlts  which  will  not  exceed  the  numbo^  that  are  listed 
\r  ctarting  within  the  first  90  days  after  approval.  Subsequent  autboriiation  to  use  the 
fBtinc  to  the  remaining  units  must  be  rt<quested  on  Form  CPA-43S7 


PEnxmoxs.— "Dwelling  unit"  means  a  separate  aceonin'.odation  for  vear-arouni 
occupancy  which  provides  adequate  space  and  ftwilities  for  one  family  for  living,  sleep- 
ing, cooking  and  sanitation.  "Room"  means  living  room,  bedroom,  kitchen  if  ar<«  is 
6«)  or  more  square  feet,  dining  room  if  area  is  110  or  more  square  feet.  Kitchenettes 
with  50  or  more  square  fcct,  and  dinettes  with  70  or  more  square  feet,  may  be  ct)uuted 
as  one-half  room  each.    Bathrooms  are  not  cotintcd  as  rooms. 


A  o"r/»A 
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1.  rm  out  for  new  structures  only: 


Number  of  dwelling  units 


(«) 


Number   of 
rooms  per  imit 


(b) 


Maximum  monthly  rent  per  tmit 


Shelter  rent 
(0 


Charge    for 
service*   (ex- 
plain in  3  be- 
low) 

(d) 


arte 
garage  in  mul- 
tiple units  only 

(e) 


Total  rent  par 
untt 


(0 


Maximum   sales 
prioe   per   com- 
plete tmit  includ- 
ing land 


(K) 


Construction  schedule  (number  of  units 
to  be  started  by  MHlay  periods  aflar 
issoano*  of  rating) 


Period 


1st  90  days 

2d  90  da>'S . 

3d  80  days 

4tb  90  days 


Total. 


rniU 


J.  Fill  out  for  conversion  of  existing  structures  (only  where  added  h.abitable  dwelling  units  will  result). 

Number  of  dwelling  units  before  conversion number  of  dwelling  units  after  conversion 

Number  of  rooms  per 
imit 

0>) 

Maximum  monthly  rent  per  unit  • 

Maximum  sales  price  per 
complete  unit  indudinc 
land* 

(r) 

Numl<er  of  dwelling 
units 

W 

Shelter  rent 
(c) 

Charge  for  services 

(explain  in  3  below) 

(d) 

Chargt  for  garage  in 
multiple  units  only 

(e) 

Total  rent  per  unit  • 
(0 

- 

""""iriiii""-""- 

- 

..~.- 

8.  Tenant  services  Oist  services  for  which  charge  is  shown  in  l  cr  '.'above) — ~""IIlimillIIIlJCllIIIlIlI"l"llII 

Section  IV.  (To  b*  filled  in  when  sections  II  and  III  arc  not  applicable) 
1,  In  column  (a)  check  the  type  of  construction  for  which  you  are  applying  and  furnish  the  additional  information  required  in  column  (b)  for  the  particular  type  of  construction: 


Type  of  construction 
(a) 


Information  to  be  supplied  in  blocks  2  and  3  below  as  indicated 

(b) 


D  Completion  of  dwelling  accommodat ior.s  under  construction  Mar.  26, 1946, 

for  which  sale  or  rent  to  veterans  is  not  practicable. 
D  Reconstruction  of  damage  by  fire,  flood,  or  similar  disaster.- 

□  Repairs  or  alterations - 

O  Construction  of  new  farm  dwellings,  inciuc'.ing  bunkhouscs 

D  Construction  of  dwelling  accommodations  necessary  lor  the  production  of 

f  carce  materials  or  products. 
O  Other  construction  of  new  dwellings • 


Complete  btock  2,  and  in  htock  3  state  why  accommodations  cannot  be  sold  or  rented  to  veterans. 

Tescribe  extent  of  damage  in  blodt  8.  If  work  Involves  rebuilding  more  than  half  of  the  build- 
ing, complete  btock  2.    If  it  involves  rebuilding  leas  than  half,  give  estimated  cost  of  work  in 

In  block  3  give  estimated  cost  of  work.  Explain  why  dwelling  Ls  not  habitable  without  these 
repairs,  or  what  additional  space  will  be  pro v  ided  by  these  alterations.  Stale  whether  dwell- 
ing is  vacant  or  not,  and  if  vacant,  for  how  long.  ,      ^    .        ..     „     .  ■ 

In  block  3  give  number  of  dwelling  accommodations  and  estimated  cost  of  work.  Explain 
why  new  accommodations  are  necessary  at  this  time.  ..,.,. 

Complete  block  2.  In  block  3  spedXy  scarce  product  involved,  name  of  producer,  location  of 
plant  and  tie  extent  to  which  the  proposed  construction  » ill  maintain  or  increase  production. 

Complete  block  2.    Explain  in  block  3  why  a  new  dwelling  is  necessary  at  thb  time. 


8.  Proposed  rent  and  sales  price  schedule.    See  definitions  of  "dwelling  unit"  and  "room"  in  section  III. 

Nimiber  of  rooms 
per  unit 

(b) 

Maximum  monthly  rent  per  unit 

Maximum  sales  price  per  complete  unit 
including  land 

(g) 

Number  of  dwelling 
units 

(8) 

Shelter  rent 
(c) 

Charge  for  services 

(explain  in  (h) 

below) 

(d) 

Charge  for  parage 

in  multiple  units 

only 

(e) 

Total  rent  per  unit 
(0 

•- 



r.iii;"."""i"""i 

1 

(h)  Tenant  services  (list  services  for  which  charge  is  shown  above). 
8.  Additional  information  required  by  column  (b)  above 


SBcnoM  V.  Ortification  (to  be  executed  by  all  applicants) 

1  the  undersigned  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  applicant  or  that  I  am  authorixed  to  execute  thU  aPPlkftion  on  behalf  of  the  aPrli«»f  »v*°'^„^,*|f/^^^^^^^  JIJ? 
.„,  J„'.;/?^rf«^t  Vn  thn  hMt  of  mv  knowledee  and  belief  I  further  certify  that  I  will  construct,  repair,  or  alter  the  dwelling  units  described  in  this  application  in  accordance  with  the 
d^criSJTn  8iven  and^^t  1^11  Sly  wUh^heprovisbnso^  regulation  33,  including,  wherever  applicable,  the  requirements  with  respect  to  preferences  for  veteran. 
and  to  sales  prices,  costs,  and  rents.    I  have  examined  and  I  am  familiar  with  priorities  regulation  33.  ^^ 

■■ L^irnameoY^ojwtowiir" ^igMUl^'Vlo^^OT  dulV  MthiriiedofficW 

,_.,_...._.——---.-------------------- — .......-..-••-...--•••---"----•--••    •---.-------•--••--------------      *"*"Titte  "" 

Section  35  (A)  of  the  United  States  CrimiM*  Code.  18  U.  8.  C,  sec.  80.  makes  it  a  criminal  oftcnse  to  make  a  willfully  false  sUtement  or  represcnUUon  to  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  as  to  any  matter  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

(Space  below  for  use  by  processing  agency  only) 

n  Preference  rating  HH  is  hereby  assigned  for  nse  in  accordance  with  PR  33,  in  purchasing  the  minimum  quantity  of  materials  listed  in  schedule  A  to  PR  33  required  for  eom- 

tietionof        units  of  the  project  described  herein.    This  rating  does  not  apply  to  any  other  uniU.         .„.,..   ,^,^  ,_  r^j,^,,,-  .,.  pn  3,  .p„uired  for  com- 

C  Preference  riu£g  nil  is  hereby  assigned  for  use  in  accordance  with  PR  33,  in  purchasing  the  imnimum  quantity  of  materials  listed  in  Schedule  A  to  PK  33  requirea  lor  com 

O  Y^'^li^eVerebv  ^thS"  to'd'KKescribed  in  this  application.    This  authorisation  doe.  not  Include  priorities  ..sL^tance. 

G  No  authorixation  can  be  granted  for  the  construction  described  herein  because: 

NUA,  Federal  Housing  Administration:  ^ ........ . -~. 

- iSate' "* ' *"'  Authoriied  agent 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  "  ,.. 

bale *     * AutboriMd  agent 

NHA,  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority: ___^^..mm. 

- jj^jg .......——       - - Autboriked  Sgent 

>  Rent  need  not  be  shown  for  unit  to  be  occupied  by  applicant  or  continuing  tenant.         ^  .     ..    . 

» In  areas  under  rent  contnji  these  rents  must  be  registered  with  OPA  and  may  be  reduced  by  *bat  agency.  ,.-««♦ 

» Sales  price  need  not  be  specified  for  iwo-famUy  dwellings  when  one  unit  u  to  be  occupied  by  applicant  or  contlnalnt  unut. 
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If  you  have  mastered  this  master  ques- 
tionnaire, then  I  believe  it  is  in  order  for 
me  to  suggest  that  the  way  we  are  goinR 
to  get  houses  is  to  cut  out  this  idea  of 
Russian  regimentation  and  this  idea  of 
having  the  Oovet  nment  no  into  the  hous- 
ing business.  We  should  return  to  or 
make  possible  our  American  system  of 
free  enterprise.  We  should  permit  the 
maiiufacture  of  building  materials  in- 
stead of  preventing  It,  Wo  should  make 
It  possible  for  the  bricklayers  and  car- 
penters and  others  to  use  the  lumber  and 
brick  and  other  hou.sing  materials  in  the 
construction  of  new  dwellings  or  homes. 
We  should  give  the  economic  system  un- 
der which  we  live  a  chance  to  function. 
When  we  do  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
people  to  help  finance  the  building  of 
homes,  there  will  be  plenty  of  people  to 
build  the  homes,  and  we  will  take  a  long 
step  forward  toward  solving  the  housing 
shortage.  There  will  be  no  question- 
naires and  no  horde  of  Government  lo- 
custs to  determine  the  question  of  wheth- 
er a  man  should  build  a  privy  or  locate 
some  toilet  facilities  inside  the  building, 
or  determine  other  details  on  the  theory 
that  the  average  American  has  lost  his 
mind  and  no  longer  can  look  after  his 
own  business. 

Of  course.  Government  aid  should  be 
extended  and  Government  financing 
should  be  |X)ssible  for  those  who  need 
funds  to  supplement  their  plans  to  build 
a  home.  This  can  be  done,  however, 
without  having  the  Government  crowd 
out  private  industry  in  this  land  of  free 
enterprise. 


Percent 

73 

27 


Cancer  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1946 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD.  I  include  the  following  Gallup  poll 
on  cancer  research  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  12.  1946: 

PtTELIC     BACKS     CANCER     SESEARCH     WITH     TAX- 
RAISED    rCNDS 

(By  George  Gallup.  Director  of  American 
Institute  ol  Public  Opinion) 

PRiNcrroN.  N.  J..  June  11.— A  substantial 
appropriation  by  Cktngress  for  cancer  re- 
■earcli.  as  provided  in  the  Neely-Pepper  bills, 
would  have  very  wide  support  from  the  gen- 
eral public,  which  Is  even  willing  to  see 
taxes  increased  for  the  purpose. 

The  Neely-Pepper  program  calls  for  an 
appropriation  of  SIOO.OOO.OOO  for  research  on 
the  disease.  Public  reaction  to  this  plan 
was  tested  in  the  following  manner  in  the 
poll: 

"Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  having 
the  Government  spend  flOO.OCO.OOO  to  find 
possible  ways  of  preventing  or  curing  cancer 
In  this  country?" 

The  vote:  Percent 

Approve 87 

Disapprove . ._ « ,       9 

No  opinion 4 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  more  taxes 
to  provide  this  money?" 


Te« 

No 

No  opinion 1 

Those  unwilling  to  pay  more  taxes  Include 
the  9  percent  who  disapprove  the  whole  pro- 
gram. 

A  year  ago  the  Institute  polled  the  Nation 
on  the  Idea  of  a  1200.000,000  congressional 
appropriation  for  both  research  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer,  the  money  to  be  raised  by 
additional  taxation.  It  found  a  very  high 
vote  In  favor.  That  vote  remains  high  today, 
as  a  new  poll  ihows,  although  the  number 
willing  to  pay  additional  taxes  to  make  eu<h 
a  fund  poMlble  is  somewhat  smaller, 

"Should  Congreas  pas*  a  law  which  would 
provide  1300.000,000  for  '.he  study  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer  In  this  country?" 

The  vote: 


TiKlsy 

Ptrtnl 

t«2 
It 

7 

I^t  July 

Ym 

J'trffiil 
hi 

No    

10 

N*  opiokon.......... .......... 

» 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  more  taxes 
to  provide  this  money?" 
The  vote: 


Today 

Lnst  July 

Yps 

Fercrnl 

77 
4 

PtrctHt 

7.1 

No 

VI 

No  opinion 

5 

The  SalTadon  of  Democra 

cy 
KS 

EXTENSION  OP 

OF 

REMAR 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMIMG 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  18  (le0slative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  on  Wednesday  last  to 
make  the  address  at  the  forty-eighth 
convocation  of  De  Paul  University  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  upon  that  occa- 
sion be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Looking  backward  through  the  mists  of 
almost  2.000  years  during  which  the  dignity 
of  the  human  soul  has  been  preached  by 
saints  and  taught  by  scholars,  man  beholds 
the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which  he  has 
brought  the  art  of  war.  He  sees  also  the 
chaos  into  which  the  art  of  living  has  been 
plunged. 

Against  the  background  of  religion,  philoso- 
phy, and  Christian  moradity  stand  the  pro- 
digious achievements  In  destructive  warfare 
which  are  the  mark  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  history  of  the  conflicts  of  the  past  tells  of 
no  ttrrors  to  compare  with  the  efficient  hor- 
rors of  the  two  world  wars  this  generation 
has  seen.  Yet,  though  less  than  half  of  this 
century — this  modern,  this  progressive,  this 
civilii^ed  century — has  passed,  men  are  al- 
ready talking  helplessly  and  hopelessly  of  the 
Third  World  War  they  fear  wUl  soon  engulf 
the  globe  again. 

Can  this  be  the  legacy  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  to  bequeath  to  the  future — the  dedi- 
cation to  destruction  with  ever-increasing 
precision  and  ever-mounting  frlghtfulness  at 


all  the  fruits  of  Intellect,  Imagination,  and 
skill?  Have  technology  and  science  out- 
paced the  moral  capacity  of  mankind?  Do 
men  lack  the  character  and  courage  neces- 
sary to  use  the  triumphs  of  Invention  and 
discovery  for  the  preservation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  race  before  civilization  itself  Is 
overwhelmed  In  total  ruin  wrought  by 
•clence? 

These  qiiestlons  present  themselves  to 
every  thoughtful  mind.  They  cannot  be  ab- 
sent from  the  contemplation  of  all  those  wh<i, 
like  the  members  of  this  class,  And  thrm- 
selves  In  the  year  1046  leaving  college  behind 
and  turning  toward  the  active  pursuit  cf 
their  chosen  careera. 

"BBTWEIN    TWO    WORLDS" 

It  Win  be  for  you  to  decide  the  kind  of 
rWorld  In  which  the  next  generation  Is  to  live. 
You  coulU  scarcely  be  blamed  If  you  were  to 
say  that  the  generations  which  have  preceded^ 
you  have  given  you  little  with  which  to  work 
^ave  the  problem  Itiieir.  for  It  is  clear  that 
the  IraderHhip  of  the  past  has  failed  to  show 
men  how  to  avert  the  disaster  of  ever  recur- 
ring wars.  Leadership  has  failed  to  tolve  the 
simpler  problems  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. It  has  failed  to  adjust  the  daily  life 
of  man  to  the  machines  he  has  Invented,  tn 
the  organizations  he  has  created,  to  the  au- 
thority which  goveruH  him,  and  2ven  to  the 
education  he  is  obtaining. 

We  llvfe  In  one  of  the  great  crises  of  all 
history.  The  shape  of  the  world  we  have 
known  Is  fading  away  Empires  have  been 
Bhnken  to  their  foundations  New  forms  of 
national.  International,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic structure  are  arising  and  the  funda- 
mental relationship  ot  man  to  his  govern- 
ment Is  undergoing  a  profound  test.  As 
Matthew  Arnold  put  It  In  another  connection, 
we  are  "between  two  worlds,  one  dead  and  the 
other  Incapable  of  being  born."  This  Is  the 
scene  upon  which  the  class  of  1946  is  en- 
tering. 

We  know,  however,  that  our  world  Is  di- 
vided between  two  systems.  One.  the 
authoritarian,  "prevails  by  force  and  will  not 
tolerate  Individual  freedom  The  other,  the 
democratic,  prevails  by  reason  and  self-re- 
straint, by  tolerance  and  by  individual  ex- 
ample. Its  very  virtues  are  Its  greatest  weak- 
►  ness,  for  democracy  is  not  suspicious;  It  is 
trustful.  Democracy  does  not  suppress  opin- 
ion. It  encourage?  debate.  Democracy  Is 
slow  to  anger.  It  will  not  attack  unless  at- 
tacked, but.  In  the  modern  world  with  Its 
scientific  means  of  warfare,  democracy  can  be 
overwhelmed  before  it  realizes  its  danger. 

A  FREE  WORLD  OR  A  CONTROLLED  ONE 

It  is  Clear  that  the  world  of  the  future  will 
either  be  free  or  it  will  be  controlled.  If  it 
is  to  be  a  free  world,  it  will  be  one  In  which 
the  Individual  is  the  source  of  all  the  mundane 
authority  which  is  exercised  over  him. 

If  It  is  to  be  a  controlled  world,  the  con- 
trols will  be  exercised  by  either  private  r.r 
public  power.  Whether  It  be  private  au- 
thority or  public  authority  that  exercises  this 
power,  the  individual  In  a  controlled  world 
will  not  be  the  master  of  his  destiny,  but  the 
subject  of  a  will  which  imposes  itself  upon 
him. 

All  of  us  who  In  the  pust  have  been  grad- 
uated and  who  are  now  being  graduated  from 
American  colleges  have  received  the  legacy 
of  the  democratic  ideal.  It  is  cur  Inheritance 
from  both  our  political  forebears  and  our 
Christian  teachers,  for  democracy  is  based 
upon  a  fundamental  belief  In  the  freedom  cf 
the  Individual,  just  as  the  Christian  religion 
Is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  God  en- 
dowed all  men  with  ttte  will. 

If  freedom  be  the  gift  of  Providence,  men 
cannot  throw  it  away.  Whatever  advances 
they  may  make  In  science  and  technology  men 
cannot  repeal  the  divine  law  of  their  crea- 
tion. As  Americans  we  are  committed  to 
the  firm  faith  of  the  founders  of  this  Nation 
that  God  gave  the  people  the  capacity  to  rule 
themselves  and  by  sell -government  to  bring 
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forth  a  constantly  Improving  social  struc- 
ture. The  repudiation  ot  this  doctrine,  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  power  and  tha 
managerial  concept  in  either  our  economic 
affairs  or  In  our  political  affairs  Is  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  fundamental  nature  of  man. 

AMERICA  MUST  SAVt  DCMOCRACT 

In  a  very  special  sense  it  Is  the  task  of 
America  to  save  democracy  for  the  world. 
Ours  Is  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  to  res- 
cue men  from  slavery  to  the  state  and  to 
preserve  the  popular  sovereignty  upon  which 
the  United  States  was  founded.  It  is  for 
America  to  Justify  the  experiment  In  free 
government  estobllshed  upon  this  continent 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statei 
was  adopted  and  yours  Is  the  generation  that 
must  act. 

This  Is  the  hour  of  which  Washington 
spoke  In  his  nrst  inaugural  addrcu  when 
he  said; 

"The  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
lllierty  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government  are  Justly  considered, 
perhaps,  «•  deeply  as  finally  staked  on  the  ex- 
periment Intrusted  to  the  bands  of  the 
American  people." 

Over  and  over  again  in  their  InauRurnl  ad- 
dresses and  their  messages  to  Congress  the 
early  Presidents  correctly  referjed  to  thU 
Government  as  an  "experiment"  until  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  assuming  the  duties  of  the 
Executive  office  on  March  4.  1823,  declared 
that  It  was  a  source  of  gratification  and  en- 
couragement to  him  to  observe  "that  this 
experiment  upon  the  theory  of  human  rights 
has,  at  the  close  of  that  generation  by  which 
It  was  formed,  been  crowned  with  success 
equal  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
its  founders."  Later,  when  the  advance  of 
human  rights  was  threatened  by  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  Lincoln  called  the  people  back 
to  their  fundamental  faith  that  the  United 
States  was  indeed  a  "new  Nation  conceived  In 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal." 

It  was  this  people,  the  people  of  America, 
who  had  launched  the  experiment  In  free 
government  who  in  this  century  twice  con- 
tributed the  weight  which  turned  back  the 
attempt  of  arbitrary  power  to  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  the  individual.  But  the  task 
has  not  been  completed.  World  peace  has 
not  yet  been  established  on  the  basis  of 
human  rights.  It  cannot  be  established  on 
that  basis  without  us.  for  no  other  people 
has  carried  the  experiment  so  far  forward  as 
have  the  people  of  America.  If  we  fall  now, 
if  through  selfishness  or  weakness,  we  falter 
and  relinquish  our  patrimony  of  liberty,  the 
whole  world  will  be  thrust  back  Into  an  era  of 
arbitrary  power  fiom  which  It  will  be  difficult 
indeed  for  mankind  to  emerge  because  the 
Instruments  of  force  which  science  has  made 
available  to  those  who  seize  authority  are 
such  that  the  individual  cannot  resist.  The 
modern  Instruments  of  warfare,  like  the 
modern  Instruments  of  economic  life,  are  In- 
capable of  Individual  ownership  or  individual 
use.  They  can  be  produced  and  utilized  only 
by  groups  and  organizations  of  men  and 
when  these  groups  and  organizations  are 
directed  by  arbitrary  power  from  the  top. 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual  Is  Inevitably 
lost. 

It  Is  Imperative,  therefore,  that  America 
learn  and  learn  quickly  how  It  has  come 
about  that  In  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  democratic  ideal  of  living  finds 
itself  in  mortal  peril.  It  is  Imperative  that 
America  shall  not  weaken  itself  by  divided 
councils  on  Internal  issues:  that.  In  false 
security  because  our  military  forces  have 
ceased  firing  and  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely disbanded,  It  shall  not  Indulge  Itself 
In  short-sighted  and  destructive  conflict 
over  domestic  problems. 

TOTALrrARIANlSM    BEGINS    IN    CONFUSION 

American  friends  of  democracy  must  real- 
Ire,  first  of  all,  that  the  totalitarian  struggle 


for  power  begins  In  the  attempt  to  create 
confusion.  Whatever  our  views  or  purposes 
may  be  in  the  current  unrest  over  lat>or, 
management,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
national  product,  we  must  understand  that 
the  foes  of  democracy  see  In  economic  war- 
fare the  efficient  medium  thrcugh  which  to 
abolish  personal  liberty  and  to  estabUrb  the 
all-powerful  state.  Yet,  in  a  democracy,  eco- 
nomic struggles  cannot  b«  safely  suppressed 
and  the  right  of  men  to  improve  their  lot 
should  not  be  denied.  Democracy  must  live 
by  the  inherent  quality  of  It-*  nature,  the 
willingness  of  free  men  to  solve  their  dis- 
agreements by  conference  and  compromiee. 

I  undertake  to  say  that  both  labor  and 
capital  will  Invite  their  cwn  destruction  and 
their  subjugation  by  the  totalitarian  state 
If  they  permit  the  economic  struggle  to  go 
much  further  than  It  has  already  gone.  It 
Is  net  that  I  have  fears  for  the  overthrow 
of  free  government  here  by  Internal  revolu- 
tion. It  Is  rather  that  a  calm  view  of  the 
International  scene  makes  It  clear  that  world 
peace  and  the  reestabllshment  of  free  gov- 
ernment abroad  cannot  pos&lbly  be  attained 
If  we  dissipate  our  strength  In  senseless  con- 
flict over  the  distribution  of  the  plenty  which 
America  hns  tlready  demonstrated  It  can 
produce.  Without  world  peace,  we  shall  be 
condemned  to  continued  preparation  for 
war  and  freedom  will  be  under  bondage  to 
fear. 

We  know  now  that  there  Is  more  than 
enough  to  go  around.  We  knew  new  thot 
the  achievements  of  science  and  technology 
can  be  used  to  produce  everything  that  man 
can  desire.  We  know  new  that  we  can  raise 
the  standard  of  living  here  higher  than  it 
was  ever  raised  before  and  that  by  the  ex- 
ample of  cooperative  effort  we  can  show  the 
whole  world  how  to  use  the  resources  of  na- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  mankind  Instead  of 
for  the  destruction  of  civilization.  We  must 
teach  the  world  by  this  example  that  free 
men  can  In  peace  achieve  and  maintain  un- 
exampled prosperity  Just  as  In  war  free  men 
have  always  demonstrated  that  they  consti- 
tute the  most  effective  military  force. 

HUMAN    RIGHTS    NOW    IN    JEOPAROT 

It  Is  the  tragic  truth  that  modern  leader- 
ship in  business.  In  Government,  and  in 
labor  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  fact  that 
human  rights  have  been  placed  In  Jeopardy 
by  the  development  of  economic  organization 
in  the  modern  world,  although  It  has  been 
generally  supjwsed  they  had  been  made 
permanently   secure. 

The  democratic  theory  of  society  was  based 
upon  the  concept  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  inalienable  rights  and  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  Having  thus  stated  the  rights 
of  men  as  individuals,  Jefferson  then  stated 
the  nature  of  Government  in  these  words  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"That  to  secure  these  right,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men.  deriving  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

Thus  the  supremacy  of  the  p3ople  over 
government  was  clearly  enunciated.  This 
was  the  belief  of  a  society  composed  of 
men  who  were  economic  equals,  that  Is 
to  say,  free  to  arrange  their  own  lives 
and  pursue  their  own  happiness  according 
to  their  own  will,  free  to  support  them- 
selves by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  It  was 
natural  for  such  a  society  to  establish  a 
Government  which  was  controlled  by  the 
people.  Thus  there  came  into  existence  on 
this  Continent  a  democratic  society  of  In- 
dividuals capable  both  of  supporting  them- 
selves and  of  governing  themselves. 

The  modern  crisis  which  threatens  the  ex- 
istence of  democratic  society  developed  when. 
In  the  economic  structure,  power  passed 
from  the  hands  of  individuals  Into  the 
hands  of  managers  of  groups  of  Individual*. 


When  economic  orgatolsatioo  becama 
stronger  and  more  powerful  than  the 
Individual,  when  the  latter  became  depend- 
ent upon  the  will  of  the  organization  and  the 
use  of  the  tools  which  only  the  organization 
could  own.  the  economic  system  and  the 
political,  sysum  were  thrown  out  of  gear. 
The  economic  system  ceased  to  be  democratlo 
when.  In  greater  and  greater  degree,  economlo 
organizations  were  controlled  by  managers 
at  the  top.  The  Incviuble  result  was  that 
when  men  as  individuals  became  more  and 
more  unable  to  support  themselves  and  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  organisations  they 
did  not  ctjntrol.  managerial  power  began  to 
develop  in  OoverniB«nt.  Thus  it  was' that  in 
the  political  epbere  the  dlcutorlal  state 
began  to  develop.  Justifying  Itself  by  the 
claim  that  in  exchange  for  theU  liberty  it 
would  give  men  economic  security. 

Control  from  the  top  in  the  orfanUsatloni 
of  the  modern  world  Is  secured  and  strength- 
ened by  the  false  promise  that  managers, 
wh  'ther  It  be  tn  government  or  In  business, 
can  do  more  for  men  than  they  can  do  for 
themselves.  All  history  teaches  the  falsity  of 
this  pretense.  The  progress  of  mankind  has 
been  the  result  of  freedom,  of  the  free  tise 
of  the  mind,  the  heart  and  the  eoul.  When 
the  spirit  of  men  Is  controlled,  the  con- 
trolling power  Is  always  more  concerned  In 
preserving  Its  own  privileges  than  It  is  In 
winning  progress  for  the  people.  Vested 
Interest.^  of  whatever  kind,  In  property  or  In 
power,  have  always  been  barriers  across  the 
path  of  human  progress:  and  arbitrary  power, 
whether  It  Is  exercised  In  the  economic  sphere 
or  In  the  political  sphere,  always  defends  the 
vested  Interest. 

MEN  SLOW  TO  LEARN  FROM  EXPZaiZNCX 

It  Is  not  the  will  of  man,  but  his  capacity 
to  understand  which  Is  the  lmi>ediment  to 
progress.  Habits  of  thought  and  habits  of 
aclon  becloud  the  vision.  Men  are  slow  to 
learn  from  experience  and  find  It  difficult  to 
perceive  the  meaning  of  the  transformations 
they  see  about  them. 

John  Adams,  one  of  our  Revolutionary 
leaders,  the  man  who  followed  Washington  in 
the  Presidency,  after  he  retired  from  public 
life  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  made 
the  following  observation: 

"I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  war  of 
1745  and  its  end,  the  war  of  1755  and  Its  close, 
the  war  of  1775  and  its  termination,  the  war 
of  1812  and  its  pacification.  Every  one  of 
these  wars  has  been  followed  by  general  dis- 
tress, embarrassments  of  conunerce,  destruc- 
tion of  manufactures,  and  a  fall  In  the  prices 
of  produce  and  of  lands." 

If  he  had  written  In  1924  instead  of  1824 
he  could  have  described  the  same  results  in 
the  wake  of  the  wars  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Yet  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country  leaders  and  people  alike,  i>erhaps 
leaders  more  than  people,  are  denying  the 
meaning  of  this  experience  and  are  seeking 
to  persuade  themselves  that  somehow  or 
other  we  can  follow  a  narrow  and  selfUt) 
course,  but  nevertheless  escape  the  distress, 
the  embarrassments  and  the  destruction  that 
followed  the  excesses  of  every  other  war. 

An  airplane  flies  in  a  few  hours  across 
the  continent  which  two  generations  ago 
could  be  spanned  only  by  painful  Jour- 
neying through  weeks  or  months.  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 
this  year  one  finds  this  significant  sentence: 

"It  Is  apparently  not  generally  realized 
that,  because  of  its  greater  speed,  a  single 
airplane  of  the  DC-6  type  can  carry  as  many 
passengers  between  distant  points  during  a 
week  or  a  month  as  an  entire  train  can 
transport  in  the  same  period." 

The  airplane  has  revolutionized  the  world. 
Both  the  economic  and  the  political  struc- 
ture are  feeling  the  Impact.  The  whole  aspect 
of  our  living  is  being  completely  changed, 
but  leadership  In  Government,  in  business, 
and  in  labor  Is  apparently  oblivious  of  what 
Is  transplrUig.    We  are  acting  as  though  we 
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still  live  In  a  world  In  which  the  Individual 
Inhabitant  builds  and  owns  his  own  vehicles 
of  transportation. 

The  steam  engine  changed  the  world  In 
much  more  than  a  mechanical  manner.  It 
changed  It  economically  and  polltlcaUy  by 
conquering  boundanea  which  until  that  time 
had  separated  men  into  local  communities. 
Electricity  and  aviation  have  carried  the 
transformation  tremendously  further -and 
yet  we  think  and  net  and  tnik  and  govern 
ourselves  as  though  this  were  still  an  Indl- 
Tldual  economy  instead  of  a  huge  organliwl 
economy  from  which  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple seems  to  be  disappearing. 

That  is  the  problem  which  the  modern 
world  must  solve.  We  fsce  It  on  two  fronts 
In  the  international  sphere  and  in  the  do- 
mestic sphere.  Unless  we  preserve  democracy 
in  domestic  affairs  we  cannot  preserve  it  In 
world  affairs.  It  is  still  eternally  true,  man 
cannot  be  half  slave  and  half  free.  He  cannot 
be  politically  free  If  he  incomes  economically 
dependent..  We  cannot  preserve  freedom  and 
peace  Internationally  if  domestically  we  allow 
ourselves  to  drift  into  internal  dissension. 

MAN   MUST  REMAIN    RIS  OWN    MASTCB 

The  principle  upon  which  this  dilemma  can 
be  dissolved  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  to  t>e  found 
in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  must 
be  a  rule  of  conduct  and  responsibility  for  the 
concerted  action  of  men.  The  individual  Is 
free  because  God  made  him  free,  but  the  or-< 
ganlzatlons  which  men  create  are  not  entitled 
to  that  same  prer'^gatlve,  for  organizations 
are  the  mere  cr«>ature8  of  man 

The  creatures  must  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
strain the  activities  of  their  makers.  It  is  the 
function  of  government  to  foster  and  expand 
opportunity  for  the  citizen  without  regiment- 
ing him.  It  Is  likewise  the  duty  of  the  in- 
dustrial corporation,  of  the  labor  union,  and 
df  every  other  organized  group  to  work  con- 
sciously for  the  public  goctf  by  expanding 
opportunity  for  the  people  without  private 
regimentation. 

The  whcle  is  prrcater  than  any  of  its  parts. 
The  whole  people  of  America  are  greater  than 
any  segment  of  the  population.  No  group  or 
class  is  greater  than  the  whole  people.  Work- 
ing together  In  the  war.  the  whole  people  of 
America  demonstrated  that  working  together 
for  the  peace  they  can  achieve  the  production 
that  will  mean  new  and  higher  levels  of  pros- 
perity and  culture  for  all. 

To  gain  this  end.  man  mxist  devise  the  rule 
by  which  every  organisation  he  creates, 
whether  in  the  economic  or  the  political  field, 
shall  remain  his  servant  and  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  become  his  master. 


South  Dakota  Racks  High  Among  Cxt 
Farm  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Greater  South  Dakota  As- 
sociation has  recently  completed  a  study 
of  reports  of  the  South  Dakota  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  Government  reports.  This  study 
shows  the  high  rank  that  South  Dakota 
holds  in  the  Nation's  agricultural 
economy. 

It  is  such  a  tribute  to  the  South  Dakota 
farmers,  who,  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of 


manpower  and  farm  machinery,  contrib- 
uted so  much  in  producing  the  food  so 
essential  in  winning  the  war  and  reliev- 
ing destitution  in  the  world  starvation 
areas  of  today  that  I  feel  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  Concrcseional  Record  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  what  America  did 
in  Worid  War  11. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
made  a  remarkc^ble  record  during  the 
war.  With  less  machinery,  less  help, 
and  fewer  replacements,  they  did  the 
greatest  food  oroduction  Job  in  all  his- 
tory. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  other  State.*;, 
but  rather  a  mea.sure  of  the  high  mark 
of  all,  to  point  out  what  South  Dakota 
farmers  did  in  ccmpprison  with  other 
States,  So  as  a  method  of  emphasizing 
the  remarkable  record  established  by  all. 
may  I  say  that  a  comparison  With  the 
north  central  States  of  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas.  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
and  V/isconsin,  this  compilation  by  the 
Greater  South  Dakota  Association  shows 
that  South  Dakota: 

First.  Led  -n  the  reduction  of  farm 
mortgage  debt,  1C30-44. 

Second.  Is  first  in  the  average  value  of 
livestock  per  farm. 

Third.  Is  first  in  the  number  of  cattle 
per  farm. 

Fourth.  Led  in  the  pounds  of  cattle 
produced  in  1S45. 

Fifth.  Was  first  in  1945  in  wool  pro- 
duction per  farm. 

Sixth.  Is  first  in  average  number  of 
acres  per  farm. 

S?venth.  Was  first  in  1345  in  value  of 
rye  produced. 

Eighth.  Was  second  in  value  of  barley 
produced  in  1945. 

Ninth.  Was  second  in  average  har- 
vested acreage  per  farm.  1924-43. 

Tenth.  Was  second  in  chickens  pro- 
duced per  farm  in  ir45. 

Eleventh.  Is  second  ;n  nimiber  of  trac- 
tors per  ICO  farms. 

Twelfth.  Was  third  in  gross  State  debt 
reduction.  1940-45. 

Thirteenth.  Was  third  in  value  of 
flaxseed  produced  in  1C45. 

Fourteenth.  Was  third  in  value  of  all 
sorghtims  produced  in  1945. 

Fifteenth.  Was  third  in  the  value  of 
alfalfa  seed  produced  in  1C45. 

Sixteenth.  Was  fourth  in  average  cash 
farm  income  per  farm  in  1945. 

Seventeenth.  Was  fourth  in  hog  pro- 
duction per  farm  in  1945. 

Eighteenth.  Was  fourth  in  average 
value  of  corn  production  per  farm  in 
1945. 

Nineteenth.  Was  fifth  in  value  of  oats 
produced  in  1945. 

Twentieth.  Was  fifth  in  value  of  all 
wheat  produced  in  1945. 

Twenty-first.  Was  fifth  in  5-year  av- 
erage cash  income  per  farm,  1941-45. 

Twenty-second.  Is  fifth  in  the  ntunber 
of  automobiles  per  100  farms. 

Twenty-third.  Is  sixth  in  value  of  land 
and  buildings  per  farm. 

Twenty-fourth.  Was  sixth  in  value  of 
sweet  clover  seed  produced  in  1945. 

Twenty-fifth.  Was  sixth  in  value  of 
potatoes  produced  In  1945. 

And  South  Dakota  was  ninth  State  In 
the  Union  last  year  in  the  value  of  corn 
produced. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  grant- 
ed by  the  House,  I  now  place  in  the 
Record  the  compilation  made  by  the 
Greater  South  Dakota  Association  to 
which  I  have  referred: 

Soulh  Dakota  fourth  in  per  farm  cash  income 

in  1945  in  the  North  Central  States 

[Without  Oovernment  payments] 

Iowa — 17. 15  3 

North  Dakota. —  6.  t-i ) 

Ncbrabkn — 6.  it  i 

South  Dakota . — ......... .  6.  C?  5 

Illinois —  8.  631 

Kansas 8.  <2  J 

Ntinnesota *•  '01 

WlscoriEln _ 4.  QC I 

Indiana 3.  t2  J 

Missouri ~ -  2.  b:7 

Ohio. - 3.  :03 

Michigan —  2.  7dl 

South  Dakota  twelfth  in  all  States,  and  mo)e 
than  double  the  United  States  of  AmerUa 
average,  in  cash  income  per  farm  in  19i5 

California $12.  619 

Arizona ^ 10,  527 

Delaware 9.  8C4 

Nevada i 7.  &'7 

Wyoming -  7.  279 

Iowa - 7.  If  3 

New  Jersey. i 7,  Cf9 

Colorado 6.  976 

JioTth  Dakota 6.  5-:  8 

Nebraska 6.  EC3 

Montana ^ - 6.  U4 

South  Dakota —  6.015 

Florida 5.  ££5 

Idaho 5.  937 

Illinois.. 5.  e:i 

Washington 5,  5:7 

Kansas .. *.. 5.  4S3 

Connecticut 4,  8:;3 

Rhode   Island 4.  5f3 

Utah ^_ 4.  5'3 

Minnesota . : . 4.  5C 1 

Oregon.. 4.  4? 7 

Wisconsin 4.  2C 1 

New  York. 4.1:8 

Maryland J... 3,  9;:2 

New  Mexico 3.  8'  8 

Indiana . ■ S.e'.'l 

Massachusetts : . « 3.  3!  3 

Ohio 1. 8.  2'  9 

Pennsylvania 3.  rf  4 

Maine '. _  2.  P'  2 

MiSECuri .,.„ 2.  ^^('7 

Texas _  2.  8  1 

United  States  (average) 2.  li  2 

Michigan : 2.  Tf  1 

Vermont 2,  774 

Oklahoma . 2. 11 0 

New  Hampshire . 2.  2<3 

North  Carolina ^^ 2.219 

Alabama . ; 2  0=7 

Virginia _. 1.  9)3 

Louisiana 1.  810 

Kentucky 1 1.  7E7 

Georgia 1.  €21 

South  Carolina 1.513 

Arkansas -.^ 1.415 

Tennessee l,  ?52 

Mississippi .1 1,  ICB 

West  Virginia. _ 652 

South  Dakota  fifth  in  5-year  average  of  casi 
farm  income  per  farm  (1941-45)  iJi  thz 
North  Central  States 

Iowa.' , $6,223 

North    DakoU 5.  C6!j 

Illinois 4,  t.9:) 

Nebraska 4,  T,ii 

South   Dakota 4,3:4 

Kansas ; 4.  25(1 

Minnesota 3,  77!i 

Wisconsin 3,  49 1 

Indiana 3.  20 1 

Ohio 2.  712 

Michigan 2. 351 

Missouri 1,  987 

Average  for  the  area 3,817 

Average  for  the  U.  8.  A 2. 862 
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South  Dakota  leads  in  reduction  of  farm- 
mortgage  debt  (1930-44)  in  the  North 
Central  States 

Percent 
South  Dakota.........................    64 

North  Dakota 66 

Nebraska ..................... ...f.    84 

Kansa*. ...................... .........    83 

MlMOUri 83 

llUnoU 47 

Iowa 48 

Wisronnin 43 

Mlchtgiin 32 

Indiana .................... .     25 

Minnesota 23 

OJjlo 16 

Average  for  the  area -    44 

Average  for  the  U.  S.  A .    41 

South  Dakota  ranks  second  in  average  har- 
vested acreage  per  farm  (1934-43)  in  the 
North  Central  States 

FIFTY -TWO    CHOPS 

North    Dakota 209 

South    Dakota 174 

Nebraska 152 

Kansas 130 

Iowa 98 

Minnesota 94 

Illinois. _ 88 

Indiana _._. 56 

Wisconsin - 54 

Missouri _ 48 

Ohio : 43 

Michigan 41 

Average  for  this  area 84 

Average  for  the  U.  S.  A 54 

South  Dakota  leads  in  average  value  of  live- 
stock per  farm  (Jan.  1.  1946)  in  the  North 
Central  States 

South   Dakota $4,071 

Iowa l— 4.  043 

Nebraska. 3,  753 

Wisconsin * 3, 163 

Minnesota 2.  582 

North    Dakota . 2.537 

Illinois 2.  390 

Kansas 2. 271 

Indiana..- 1.  627 

Missouri 1,  579 

Ohio. 1. 452 

Michigan _ 1, 324 

Average  for  this  area ........ 2, 412 

Average  for  U.  S.  A 1,  603 

South  Dakota  leads  in  number  of  cattle  per 
farm  (Jan.  1,  1945)  in  the  North  Central 
States 

South  Dakota 36 

Nebraska 33 

Kansas 28 

North  Dakota 27 

Iowa 26 

Wisconsin . 22 

Minnesota : .  19 

Illinois 16 

Missouri .... ... —  14 

Indiana 11 

Michigan 11 

Ohio 10 

Average  for  this  area ^° .  19 

Average  for  the  U.  S.  A 14 

South  Dakota  leads  in  cattle  production  per 
farm   (1945)   in  the  North  Central  States 

Pounds 

South  Dakota 9,  500 

Nebraska 9.  404 

Kansas 7,  888 

Iowa - 7.  542 

North  Dakota 6.  675 

Minnesota 4,  747 

Wisconsin 4,  620 

Missouri.. _ — 4. 159 

Illinois • . 4,  003 

Indiana 2,  634 

Michigan 2,  340 

Ohio 2,  206 

Average  for  this  area 4, 903 

Average  for  the  U.  S.  A 3, 166 


South  Dakotc  ranks  teell  in  hog  production 
per  farm  (1945)  in  the  North  Central  States 

Pounds 

Iowa 19.  837 

nilnoU ...  10, 187 

Indiana ..    8. 418 

South  Dakota 8,  806 

Nebraska 8. 363 

MlnnMoU 7, 883 

M  iMourl 8, 380 

Ohio - 4. 883 

Wliconaln ..— .    4. 080 

Kansas . ..    8.  508 

North  DakoU - 8,  Bll 

Michigan ^ 1.  603 

Average  for  this  area 7, 334 

Average  for  the  U.  8.  A _ 3, 103 

South  Dakota  top  in  vool  production  per 
farm  (1945)  in  the  North  Central  States 

Pounds 

South  Dakota.' , 161 

North  Dakota 89 

Ohio _ 63 

Iowa . ... .     41 

Minnesota —    37 

Kansas .......     36 

Missouri 38 

Michigan... 28 

Illinois 25 

Nebraska 24 

Indiana - -     20 

Wisconsin 14 

Average  for  this  area ._ 39 

Average  for  the  U.  8.  A 53 

South  Dakota  second  in  chickens  produced 
per  farm  (1945)  in  the  North  Central 
States 

Pounds 

Iowa 1,  235 

South  Dakota 1,200 

Nebraska 1, 186 

Minnesota .       980 

Illinois 837 

Indiana 754 

Kansas 722 

North  Dakota 713 

Ohio. - 612 

Missouri . 584 

Wisconsin 581 

Michigan 539 

Average  for  this  area .      799 

Average  for  the  U.  S.  A 504 

South  Dakota  farm  autos  rank  high  in  ihe 
North  Central  States 

(Number  of  cars  per  100  farms] 

Iowa 110. 9 

Minnesota 105.  7 

Nebraska 104. 3 

Wisconsin 100. 8 

South  Dakota 100.3 

Ohio. 98. 9 

nilnols 98. 6 

North  Dakota 97.2 

Michigan 96. 5 

Kansas 98. 2 

Indiana 93. 7 

Missouri 68. 8 

Average  for  this  area 96. 6 

Average  for  the  U.  S.  A . 67.9 

South  Dakota  farms  second  in  use  of  tractors 
in  the  North  Central  States 

[Number  of  tractors  per  100  farms] 

North  Dakota 66.  7 

South  Dakota - 60.0 

Kansas i ....  60. 8 

Iowa 1.  60. 2 

Illinois 59. 1 

Nebraska 68. 6 

Minnesota 53. 2 

Wisconsin .. ..._.-. .  43. 6 

Indiana 30.6 

Ohio ^ 38. 4 

Michigan 35. 5 

Missouri ...  17. 6 

Average  for  this  area ............  46.6 

Average  for  the  U.  S.  A 38. 7 


South  Dakota  per  acre  tax  costs  are  low  in 

the  North  Central  States 

(Average  tax  per  acre  of  farm  land.  1943] 

South  Dakota 60. 10 

North  Dakota .      .30 

Nebraska 80 

Miaaourl .      .  13 

Kansas .......................       .83 

Michigan 47 

MlnnesoU...........................      .  67 

Ohio .  70 

Indiana ............................      '70 

Wisconsin............. ...........      .  78 

Illinois .07 

Iowa 00 

South  Dakota  sixth  tn  value  of  land  and 
buildings  per  farm  in  the  North  Central 
States 

Iowa 812.  614 

lUlnola 11,  887 

Nebraska 0. 300 

Kansas 9,002 

Minnesota 7. 312 

South  DakoU . 6,976 

Indiana 6, 781 

North  DakoU 6,628 

Wisconsin — —      6,  S65 

Ohio.. 6. 176 

Michigan 4. 865 

Missouri 4,  324 

South  Dakota  first  in  average  acres  per  farm 
in  the  North  Central  States 

South   DakoU 622 

North   DakoU 588 

Nebraska 426 

Kansas 342 

MinnesoU 174 

Iowa _. ....... ...........  164 

Illinois 183 

Missouri.. 145 

Wisconsin 132 

Indiana .... . . ......... .  112 

Michigan.... 103 

Ohio 08 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  South  Dakota 
story  for  1945,  a  magnificent  story  of  a 
great  effort  and  a  great  achievement  in 
the  final  year  of  World  War  II. 


The  Houslnf  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  18  (legislatii>e  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellcnder]  on  the  housing  problem 
from  the  national  viewpoint,  delivered 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  June  17,  1946,  be- 
fore the  Citizens  Council  for  Community 
Planning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  be 
with  you  tonight  to  discuss  the  housing 
problem  from  the  national  viewpoint.  At 
your  meeting  last  year  it  was  my  privilege  to 
address  you  on  the  subject  of  housing  con- 
ditions in  the  city  of  Washington. 

A  few  years  ago  I  set  out  upon  an  under- 
Uklng  which  I  knew  would  be  dlfflcult.  but 
which  I  thought  would  be  wholly  successful. 
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It  was  my  aim  to  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  housing  program  fcr  America 
which  would  meet  with  the  support  and 
accord  of  all  groups  and  individuals.  I  knew 
this  objective  could  be  gained  only  if  certain 
conditions  were  satisfied.  I  sincerely  believe 
the  Wagner -Eilender-Taft  bUl  has  fully  met 
them. 

The  first  condition  was  that  the  Congress 
itself  make  a  detailed  and  thorough  study 
of  the  whole  housing  picture.  It  could  not 
leave  this  task  to  any  Government  agency, 
or  to  any  so-called  impartial  commission,  or 
to  any  combination  of  interested  groups.  All 
the  American  people  are  involved  in  this 
housing  problem,  and  only  the  Congress  can 
represent  and  properly  reflect  their  Interests. 

Certainly,  the  Senate  has  executed  this 
responsibility  successfully.  For  almost  2 
years,  we  have  held  hearings  and  engaged 
In  deliberations.  Every  line  of  the  bill  rep- 
resents reflection  and  thought.  No  meas- 
ure within  my  recollection  has  been  so 
thoroughly  planned  and  worked  out. 

The  second  condition,  which  I  thought 
.  neceuary  to  produce  agreements  all  around, 
was  that  the  bill  should  be  founded  upon 
principles  which  have  common  acceptance 
in  America.  One  of  these  principles  is  that 
private  enterprise  shall  be  aided  and  en- 
couraged to  do  as  much  of  the  housing  job 
•8  it  possibly  can.  Consequently,  we  probed 
and  examined  practically  every  suggestion 
which  the  spokesmen  for  private  enterprise 
have  made  over  the  years  on  the  housing 
aubject.  There  Is  hardly  an  Important  and 
.  ^  worthy  suggestion  of  this  type  which  has 
5^7  not  been  fitted  into  the  framework  of  the 

Not  very  long  before  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced, the  spokesman  for  about  13  repre- 
sentative private  enterprise  organizations, 
engaged  In  home-financing  and  home-build- 
ing, submitted  to  me  and  to  the  ether  spon- 
sors a  draft  of  a  bill  of  their  own.  They 
called  It  the  "private  enterprise  bill."  Far 
from  being  hostile  to  their  recommenda- 
tions, almost  all  of  the  principles  and  ob- 
jectives proposed  by  them  were  Incorporated 
m  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill.  We  did 
so.  not  to  cater  to  any  group,  but  because 
we  believed  these  proposals  were  right  and 
Just,  and  corresponded  with  our  views  after 
most  careful  study. 

Speclflcally.  the  spokesmen  for  the  private- 
enterprise  groups  have  long  urged  that  there 
should  be  Federal  aid  for  slum  clearance 
and  land  assembly,  so  that  communities 
might  plan  the  redevelopment  of  their 
blighted  areas.  That  la  necessary  so  that 
the  land  cost  might  be  reduced  to  a  point 
where  private  enterprise  can  do  most  of  the 
redevelopment.  We  have  written  into  the 
bill  the  best  plan  we  could  devise,  directed 
toward  this  objective. 

The  spokesmen  for  private  enterprise  have 
long  urged  that  the  FHA  system  of  mortgage 
Insurance  be  liberalized  and  extended.  They 
have  desired  the  opportunity  of  building  more 
houses  for  people  in  middle-Income  groups. 
They  have  felt  that  loans  of  longer  maturity, 
with  a  higher  percentage  of  Government  In- 
surance, and  a  lower  down  payment,  would 
contribute  toward  this  end.  We  have  agreed 
with  them,  and  we  have  incorporated  these 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

The  spokesmen  for  private  enterprise  have 
mggested  there  were  vast,  untapped  sources 
of  investment  capital  which  could  be  brought 
Into  the  development  of  rental-housing  proj- 
ects If  the  Government  stood  back  of  these 
Investments  and  made  them  reasonably  se- 
cure. We  have  included  a  plan  for  that 
purpose  In  the  bill. 

The  spokesmen  for  private  enterprise  have 
long  pleaded  that  the  public  low-rent  hous- 
ing program  be  restudled  so  that  it  could 
be  placed  In  the  most  desirable  form  human 
Ingenuity  could  devise.  Particularly,  they 
have  Insisted  that  every  safeguard  should  be 
written  Into  the  law  so  that  public  housing 
would  be  held  strictly  noncompetitive  with 


decent  private  housing,  and  so  that  only  those 
communities  which  really  took  the  Initiative 
In  determining  the  need  for  public  bousing 
should  receive  Federal  aid.  We  have  writ- 
ten Into  the  bill  the  most  rigorous  require- 
ments to  aflocd  private  enterprise  this  safety 
and  protection. 

The  spokesmen  for  private  enterprise,  over 
many  year;,  insisted  that  the  Government 
should  have  a  consistent  and  farsighted  hous- 
ing policy.  They  criticized,  with  much  justi- 
fication, the  sprawling  and  overlapping  hous- 
ing agencies  and  activities  which  had  grown 
up.  The  sponsors  of  the  bill  were  in  thorough 
agreement  with  their  contentions;  therefore, 
the  bin  provides  for  a  national  housing  policy 
and  a  single  national  housing  agency. 

There  was  a  third  condition,  which  I  felt 
had  to  be  met  before  we  could  get  general 
agreement  on  comprehensive  housing  legis- 
lation. This  third  condition,'  which  I  wi£h 
were  not  present,  but  which  unfortunately  is 
present,  Is  a  serious  housing  emergencj' — an 
emergency  which  vitally  affects  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  millions  of  people.  I 
thought  this  emergency  would  cause  everyone 
to  set  aside  minor  points  of  disagreement — 
would  be  conducive  to  the  setting  aside  of 
petty  personal  interests — and  would  cause 
everyone  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the 
platform  of  an  intelligent,  honest,  and  real- 
istic housing  program. 

Despite  the  meeting  of  all  these  conditions, 
I  must  confess  to  a  certain  amoimt  of  per- 
sonal disappointment.  We  cannot  truth- 
fully say  that  we  have  achieved  almost  com- 
plete agreement  about  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  housing  bill.  There  is  still  a  consldera- 
ble  amount  of  opposition. 

This  opposition  comes  from  two  main 
sources.  First,  there  are  people  who  have 
been  misinformed  about  the  bill.  This  mis- 
information reaches  them  through  cun- 
ningly contrived  propaganda  documents. 
But  there  is  an  antidote  for  this  mlslnfor- 
mntion,  to  be  found  in  the  available  reports 
of  the  t«ro  Senate  committees  which  proc- 
essed thW  legislation.  The  truth  became  so 
apparent  to  the  fair-minded  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  It  passed  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  blM  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
Republicans  and  E>emocrats  were  Joined  to- 
gether, not  only  In  the  sponsorship,  but  also 
in  its  passage. 

The  second  source  of  opposition  to  the  bill 
comes  from  some  who  are  not  misinformed, 
but  who  have  a  strange  conception  of  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government.  They 
seem  to  think  that  the  first  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  help  those  who 
are  doing  fairly  well,  to  do  even  better,  and 
that  the  last  responslb.Iity  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  to  help  those  depressed  and 
suffering  to  better  their  lot  In  life. 

Some  of  these  people  call  the  bill  un-Ameri- 
can or  socialistic  becatise  it  departs  from  them 
on  this  subject;  but  I  submit  that  they,  rather 
than  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  are  mistaken 
as  to  the  American  theory  of  government.  I 
submit  that  the  first  duty  of  Government  Is 
to  assist  those  who  need  help  most — and  to 
bring  those  who  are  living  under  substandard 
conditions  up  to  an  American  standard  of 
life. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  those  who 
have  been  in  favor  of  Federal  subsidies  to 
help  them  acquire  land  so  that  they  can 
make  profits  from  its  reu^e — and  I  am  in 
favor  of  doing  this — can  be  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral subsidies  to  take  families  and  their 
children  out  of  the  slums.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  those  who  favor  Government 
insurance,  which  after  all  Is  a  form  of  fi- 
nancial aid.  to  help  pjeople  make  more  profits 
by  expanding  the  output  of  houses — and  I 
favor  doing  this — can  at  the  same  time  op- 
pose participation  by  the  Government  In  the 
strictly  nonprofltable  undertaking  of  pro- 
viding decent  housing  for  families  of  very 
low  income.  I  must  confess  that  this  at- 
titude is  shocking  to  my  sense  of  fair  play. 


And  yet,  the  opposition  of  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill  is  based  entirely  upon  thlH 
one-sided,  and  I  may  say  short-sighted  at- 
titude. At  bottom,  this  opposition  arises  be-' 
cause  the  bill  contains  some  provisions  for 
public  housing  for  families  of  very  low  In- 
come. I  asked  one  of  the  witnesses  at  tho 
Senate  hearings  whether  his  opposition  to 
the  bill  would  be  withdrawn  If  the  publi<; 
housing  provisions  were  removed.  He  stated 
this  would  substantially  overcome  their  ob- 
jections. I  believe  he  was  frank,  even  though 
he  was  not  correct. 

Further,  he  was  not  correct,  even  from  tho 
viewpoint  of  his  own  best  interests.  Nobody 
can  look  the  facts  squarely  In  the  eye  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  public  housing 
could  possibly  compete  with  private  enter- 
prise. In  one  metropolitan  area  today,  the 
top  rents  on  privately  financed  housing  aro 
set  at  $8(5.  The  private  builders,  and  I  do  not; 
say  they  are  wrong,  are  now  asking  that  thia 
•ceiling  be  raised,  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  too 
low  to  permit  them  to  operate  successfully. 
Let  us  assume  that,  when  we  reach  a  monj 
normal  situation,  they  could  operate  profit- 
ably at  $50  or  $60  a  month  rent,  Instead  oi 
$80  or  $90.  How  In  the  name  of  reason,  then, 
can  they  be  hurt  by  a  public-housing  pro- 
gram which  Is  confined  solely  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  $20  or  830  a 
month,  or  even  $35  a  month,  for  their  hous- 
ing? The  proposition  is  so  transparently 
plain  that  to  state  it  is  to  answer  it. 

I  do  not  believe  the  future  of  private  enter- 
prise in  this  country  rests  upon  keeping  ii 
quarter  of  our  population  in  urban  or  rural 
slums.  I  think  that  the  future  of  private  en- 
terprise—and may  It  be  a  bright  one — rests 
upon  a  prosperous,  contented,  and  well- 
housed  people. 

I  believe  that  a  healthy  nation  depends 
upon  healthy  commtmltles — and  communi- 
ties cannot  be  healthy  so  long  as  slums  and 
blighted  areas  are  draining  their  resources. 

Now.  there  are  some  wlio  say:  "What  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  veterans'  emergency  hous-  ' 
ing  program?  Can  we  not  defer  this  long- 
range  program  until  we  solve  the  veterans' 
housing  problem?"  Again,  I  say  that  the 
answer  to  these  questions  is  very  plain. 

Who  are  the  veterans,  if  not  a  cross  section 
of  the  American  people?  Do  the  veterans 
all  have  family  income  of  more  than  $4,000 
a  year?  Can  they  all  afford  to  buy  $3,000 
or  $9,000  houses,  or  pay  more  than  $750  a 
year  for  shelter  rent?  Did  none  of  the  vet- 
erans live  In  slums  before  the  war.  and  are 
none  of  them  back  in  the  slums  now? 

There  is  no  essential  difference  whatsoever 
between  the  kind  of  housing  we  need  now  for 
the  veterans  and  the  kind  of  housing  we  will 
need  3  or  4  years  from  now  for  the  veterans 
and  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  we  need  it  now  more  badly,  and 
more  quickly.  We  can  no  more  solve  the 
veterans'  housing  problem  of  the  next  2  year^ 
without  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  than 
we  can  solve  the  housing  problem  of  the  nexl 
10  years  without  the  bill. 

Certainly,  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  should  hold  hearings  on  the  bill. 
But  I  do  believe  such  committee  should  at- 
tach great  weight  and  Importance  to  the  2 
years  of  study  which  has  been  given  to  the 
measure  by  the  Senate.  This  is  particularly 
true  because  the  Senate  committee  which 
Initially  studied  this  whole  subject  was  not  a 
busy  legislative  committee,  but  a  special  sub- 
committee on  housing  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment which  conducted  a  thorough  Investlga-  " 
tion  and  wrote  a  comprehensive  report — and 
a  unanimous  report,  at  that.  I  would  have 
preferred  it  if  this  invesUgatlon  cculd  have 
been  made  by  a  joint  committee  of  both 
Houses,  but  It  was  not  feasible  to  do  that. 
However,  the  Postwar  Committee  of  the 
House  has  made  a  written  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  housing,  and  Its  basic  recommenda- 
tions are  substantially  along  the  same  lines 
as  those  of  the  Senate. 
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For  these  reasons,  and  in  view  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  situation,  and  the  nearness  of 
the  recess,  I  earnestly  implore  the  members 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee to  conduct  their  hearings  with  speed  and 
brevity — and  to  get  this  matter  before  the 
House  for  a  quick  decision  by  the  end  of  this 
month  or  early  next  month. 

There  has  been  enough  study  and  prepara- 
tion. There  Is  very  little  more  to  uncover 
about  what  needs  to  be  done.  The  time  has 
come  for  action.  And  let  tis  have  action — 
now. 


Keynote  Address  by  Hon.  Olin  D.  John- 
ston, of  South  Carolina,  Before  Nevada 
State  Democratic  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  P.  CARVILLE 

or    NEVADA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  18  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  CARVILLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  keynote 
address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  at  the 
Democxatic  State  Convention  at  Ely, 
Nev..  on  May  14,  1946. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

These  are  great  times  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  There  seems  little  doubt  to  me 
that  historians  of  the  future  will  record  this 
period  through  which  we  are  passing  ac  the 
high  peak  of  human  history.  We  have  Just 
emerged  victorious  from  the  greatest  armed 
conflict  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  a  con- 
flict more  devastating  and  costly  in  human 
life  and  in  materials  and  equipment  than  the 
peoples  of  the  world  could  ever  again  survive. 
When  American  research.  American  In- 
genuity and  sclentlflc  development  smashed 
the  tiny  atom,  we  entered  into  a  new  era  In 
the  science  of  life.  Man  has  reached  the 
cross  of  civilization.  No  longer  can  we 
wander  anc  muddle  through.  We  are  at  the 
point  In  the  human  history  where  we  must 
choose  annihilation  or  choose  the  road  to 
unlimited  achievement  and  boundless  Im- 
provement. 

I  stand  in  awe  of  what  the  future  offers, 
but  I  am  unafraid.  I  gain  confldence  and 
strength  from  my  faith  In  the  common, 
solid  people  of  America  and  of  the  world. 

We  must  follow  the  principles  and  Ideals 
of  democracy  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  rights 
and  privileges  inherited  from  the  undaunted, 
undefeated  men  of  vision  and  understanding 
who  have  gone  before. 

Our  Democratic  Party  was  founded  as  the 
party  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  was 
designed  and  developed  to  foster  and  to 
protect  the  "little  man"  from  the  special 
privileged  few  who  thrived  on  vested 
interests. 

I,  like  a  great  many  of  you,  am  of  humble 
origin  I  was  bom  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer 
and  spent  some  10  years  of  my  early  life  work- 
ing In  the  cotton -textile  mills  of  my  home 
State  of  South  Carolina.  I  know  how  to  toU 
with  my  hands.  I  am  proud  of  my  heritage. 
It  is  noble  and  honorable.  I  believe  in  the 
dignity  of  hard,  honest  toil.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  recognition  and  the  honor  that  my 
people  have  given  to  me. 

The  opportunities  of  service  that  have  been 
extended  to  me  have  been  and  will  continue 


to  be,  an  Inspiring  challenge  to  better  serve 
my  feUow  man. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  early  Amer- 
ican political  life,  there  were  two  schools  ot 
thought.  One  led  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  other  by  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Jefferson,  more  than  any  other  Individual, 
formtilated  the  political  philosophy  which 
has  grown  to  be  the  American  way  of  life. 
Prom  his  virile,  vigorous  pen  flowed  the 
phraseology  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  philosopher  and  a 
great  one.  Yet  he  refxised  to  relegate  him- 
self to  the  secluded  life  so  characteristic  of 
the  philosopher.  Jefferson  was  even  greater 
because  he  was  a  practical  man. 

Dropping  his  pen  for  a  t)attle-ax.  Jefferson 
sallied  forth  into  the  political  arena,  and 
fought  tooth  and  naU  to  guarantee  that  his 
philosophies  were  written  Into  the  funda- 
mental law  of  this  country. 

Jefferson  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  He  planned  true  democracy  In 
a  practical  way.  It  was  his  courage  and 
vision  to  sponsor  the  cause  of  the  common 
people  at  a  time  when  It  was  pollUcally 
dangerous  to  do  so. 

And  while  Jefferson  was  admittedly  the 
father  of  the  democratic  principle  In  Ameri- 
can Government,  it  remained  for  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  invincible  Indian  fighter,  rugged, 
dauntless,  pioneering  soldier  of  the  frontier 
to  wrest  the  actual  reins  of  Government  from 
the  Bourbonic  aristocrats  who  had  originally 
gained  control.  Jackson  placed  Government 
in  the  hands  "of  the  people. 

The  great  Jackson  was  supported  not  only 
by  the  Democratic  Party., but  by  thousands 
who  had  no  party  or  who  had  belonged  to 
other  parties.  He  could  not  rest,  but  Instead, 
was  forced  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way  for 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  democratic 
Republic  which  was  his  Ideal.  An  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  Nation's  mate- 
rial power  and  wealth  opposed  him.  The 
media  for  the  dissemination  of  Information 
were  all  arrayed  against  him.  It  seemed 
sometimes  that  all  were  against  him — all  but 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Of  Jackson's  election,  one  of  the  great  edi- 
tors of  his  day  wrote.  "It  is  a  proud  day  for 
the  people  because  Andrew  Jackson  Is  their 
own  President."  And  as  the  people's  Presi- 
dent, he  Immediately  went  to  work  to  reUeve 
human  distress  and  suffering. 

Senator  Benton  described  Jackson's  com- 
ing into  power  as  "a  triumph  of  democratic 
principles  and  an  assertion  of  the  people's 
right  to  goveru  themselves."  It  has  been 
said  of  Andrew  Jackson  that.  "He  was  a 
standard  bearer  of  a  mighty  democratic  or- 
ganization which  was  destined,  before  It  ran 
Its  course,  to  break  down  oligarchical  party 
organizations,  to  liberalize  State  and  local 
governments,  and  to  turn  the  stream  of  na- 
tional politics  into  wholly  new  channels.  It 
was  futile  for  men  of  the  old  school  to  pro- 
test and  to  projjhesy  misfortune  for  the 
country  under  Its  new  rule." 

Old  Hickory  represented  the  average  Amer- 
ican In  all  walks  of  life,  the  small  planters  of 
the  South,  the  farmers  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board, the  pioneers,  who  incidentally,  were 
the  ancestors  of  you  good  people  here  today. 
along  the  western  frontier,  and  the  small 
merchant  and  businessman  everywhere.  He 
spoke  and  acted  for  all  of  those  who  were 
sick  and  tired  of  bank  rule,  and  special  privi- 
lege, and  "judge-made  law"  which  at  that 
time  was  perverting  the  Intent  of  legislative 
statute. 

Jackson  quickly  struck  down  the  tariff  of 
abomination  which  was  thwarting  the  ef- 
forts of  your  West  and  my  South  to  expand 
and  develop,  and  which  bad  been  a  burden 
on  the  common  people  generally. 

He  and  his  supporters  broke  the  hold  of 
the  reactionaries  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  used  their  Infiuence  for  the  repeal  of 


laws  that  allowed  Imprisonment  for  debt. 
obviously  a  piece  of  class  leglslaUon  against 
the  poor.  They  exerted  their  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  public  education.  They 
led  the  movement  for  the  codification  of  the 
law  so  that  the  people  could  better  know 
what  It  was  and  what  It  meant. 

Jackson  fought  his  way  through  a  turbu- 
lent and  effective  first  term  and  came  up 
for  reelection  Every  vested  Interest  In  the 
counuy.  all  the  economic  royallsta.  every 
paid  advocate  and  unpaid  apologist  for 
special  privilege  were  arrayed  agaUut  him. 
Reminiscent  of  our  day — no  one  can  be  as 
mean  and  as  vulgar  as  your  better  people 
at  times — Jackson  was  ^bmltted  to  a  tor- 
rent of  malicious  gossip  and  vituperative 
abtise,  most  of  It  patent  nonsense. 

As  Jefferson  had  been  an  "atheist"  to  his 
enemies,  and  Roosevelt  was  to  be  a  "Com- 
munist." so  Jackson  was  a  "bloodthirsty 
Jacobin — a  detestable.  Ignorant,  reckless. 
vain,  and  malignant  tyrant" — a  "barbarian 
from  the  West."  bent  on  destroying  the  last 
vestige  of  civilized  order. 

With  the  support  of  the  people,  upheld 
by  their  enthusiasm,  he  marched  from  trl- 
imaph  to  triumph,  until  he  had  shattered 
the  forces  trying  to  strangle  democracy  and 
the  American  way  of  life. 

The  people  had  good  reason  to  trxist  and 
reverence  him.  In  their  hour  of  need,  they 
had  called  and  he  had  come.  Like  some 
folk-hero  of  old  to  right  their  wrongs  and 
scatter  their  enemies — the  vandals  who  had 
managed  to  seize  the  citadel  of  government 
by  subterfuge,  and  looked  upon  the  Federal 
Government  only  as  an  Instrument  for  their 
own  aggrandizement. 

When  the  time  came  for  Jackson  to  step 
down,  he  was  honored  as  few  Presidents 
before  or  since  have  been.  Having  delivered 
his  farewell  address  from  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  on  March  4,  1887.  the  noble  old  man 
descended  to  his  carriage,  and  the  huge 
crowd  assembled  on  the  lawn— tens  of  thou- 
sands of  plain  Americans — yielded  at  last  to 
their  pent-up  feelings  and  let  loose  a  roar 
of  shouts  and  cheers— their  long,  last  Ir- 
resistible tribute  to  the  man  they  loved." 

The  Democratic  Party,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Grover  Cleveland.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  carried  for- 
ward the  political  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Andrew  Jackson. 

At  the  present  time  under  the  leadership 
of  Harry  S  TrxmMOi,  this  Nation  Is  still 
pressing  toward  the  high  democratic  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

There  will  be  a  day  when  this  Nation  will 
appreciate  what  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  did 
for  us  when  he  came  Into  power  In  1933. 
At  that  time  democracies,  the  world  over, 
were  wavering  and  falling  before  the  Ills 
which  beset  them  and  their  ills  were  not 
lullke  those  that  attended  us  In  1033. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  if  this  Nation 
had  rot  been  snatched  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  :*epubU^-an  Party,  and  a  man  such  as 
Prankilu  D  R-XJeevelt  placed  in  charge  of 
this  Gov<»mi»>ant  of  ours.  It  Is  very  doubt- 
ful but  wrjit  we  would  have  faUen  along 
with  the  o  Jaer  democracies  of  the  world. 

Yes.  my  friends,  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  freedom  In  America  is  written  In 
the  stories  of  men  who,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  adhered  to  the  policies  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

We  In  America  boast  of  our  freedom.  We 
flaunt  to  aU  the  world  Its  glCH-les.  Yet,  ve 
know  that  our  people  haven't  always  en- 
Joyed  such  freedom.  They  had  to  make 
It  •  •  •  toU  and  sweat  over  It,  fight  and 
bleed  and  die  In  order  to  protect  It. 

Remember  this:  Our  Government  did  not 
make  men  free;  Instead,  freemen  made  our 
Government. 

We  American  people,  knowing  the  pleas- 
ures and  privileges  of  freedom,  will  never 
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allow  ourselves  to  lose  It.  A  thing  so  funda- 
mentally good  must  never  die.  Today,  more 
surely  than  ever  In  our  history,  we  must 
follow  the  democratic  principles  with  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  In  order  that  our  philosophy 
of  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  rather  than  for  the 
privileged  few,  may  survive. 

Recently  I  read  with  Interest  a  quotation 
attributed  to  Congressman  CHAau^  A.  Hal- 
LBCK  of  Indiana.  That  gentleman,  as  you 
probably  know,  is  president  of  the  Republican 
Congreasional  Campaign  Committee:  he  is 
also  head  of  the  seven -man  group  which  the 
Republicans  named  to  draft  a  new  program 
of  their  objectives. 

He  said: 

"This  is  the  kick-off.  This  begins  the  cam- 
paign of  1946  •  •  •  and  In  waging  the 
Republican  campaign  we  will  go  back  to 
'old-fashioned  conservatism.' " 

Back  to  "old-fashioned  conservatism." 
Yes,  that  is  the  Republican  Idea  of  how  to 
meet   America's   problems    in    1946. 

And  what  do  they  mean  by  this  "old-fash- 
ioned conservatism"? 

The  conservatism  of  these  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party  was  fashioned  back  In  the 
days  when  they  were  last  in  power.  It  pro- 
duced Warren  G.  Harding.  Calvin  Coolidge, 
and  Herbert  Hoover. 

And  It  made  other  contributions  to  our 
history:  corruption  in  government,  corrup- 
tion In  WaU  Street,  depression  in  Main 
Street.  Ineptitude,  blundering,  and  rank 
stupidity  In  foreign  affaira. 

And  again  they  are  trying  to  peddle  these 
outmoded,  shopworn  wares  to  the  American 
people. 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  are  convinced 
that  the  great  hope  and  the  only  hope  for 
continued  prosperity  In  the  United  States 
and  peace  among  men  throughout  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  lies  In  the  administration's 
reconversion  program.  Following,  as  he 
promised  to  do  upon  his  elevation  to  ofBce. 
the  policies  and  Ideals  of  the  late  great 
President  Roosevelt,  our  present  leader  Is  giv- 
ing us  a  program  of  action— a  liberal,  aggres- 
sive program. 
It  is  a  program  we  can  all  understand. 
How  great  Is  the  contrast  with  the  Re- 
publican Party's  vague  platform,  their  syn- 
thetic program  of  generalities  that  offers 
nothing  concrete,  nothing  definite,  nothing 
constructive. 

Yet  we  all  know  that  the  Republicans  need 
no  platform — no  announced  platform,  that 
Is — to  Inform  the  American  people  of  their 
sole  aim  and  purpose  for  existence. 

They  represent  nov.  as  they  represented 
under  Harding.  CooUdge.  and  Hoover,  a  pro- 
gram of  unlimited  privilege  and  protection 
for  the  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  people.  The  masses  have  sought 
no  special  privilege,  but  through  the  mag- 
nificent efforts  of  Jefferson,  of  Jackson,  and 
of  Roosevelt  have  had  to  fight  for  the  reten- 
tion of  their  very  rights. 

And  the  Republicans  say:  "We  will  go 
back  to  old-fashioned  conservatism."  Like 
Ix)t's  wife,  the  Republican  Party  stopped, 
turned,  and  looked  back.  It  turned  Into  a 
pillar  of  salt.  Its  eyes  and  its  heart  are 
froren  on  the  dead,  flxeo  past.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  party  of  the  past — the  party 
of  reaction,  the  party  that  seeks  solution  to 
the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow  in  the 
methods  of  yesterday. 

It  cannot  or  will  not  accept  the  methods 
which  the  ways  of  the  present  and  the  indi- 
cations of  the  future  demand. 

The  old  elephant  is  dead  and  It  has  that 
pecxillar  aroma  of  the  dead. 

The  high-sounding  phrases  of  the  Republi- 
can speechmakers  have  that  familiar,  insin- 
cere ring  of  the  parson's  eulogy  at  the  funeral 
of  the  town's  most  worthless  drunkard. 

Republlcana  have  tried  to  make  political 
capital  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  dif- 


ferences  and   disagreements  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

True,  the  Republicans  have  lived  together 
In  harmony  In  recent  years.  I  point  out  to 
you  that  their  do-nothing  program.  If  it  can 
be  called  a  program,  could  make  nobody  mad. 
I  almost  agree  with  It  myself. 

In  the  Democratic  Party,  however,  we  have 
a  broad,  aggressive,  vigorous  program^  and, 
too,  we  have  a  large,  vociferous,  and  vigorous 
party  membership,  quite  unlike  the  Re- 
publicans. 

You  people  In  Nevada  and  we  South  Caro- 
linians don't  always  agree  as  to  the  method 
of  manner  of  accomplishment,  but  in  gen- 
eral we  agree  on  principles. 

If  the  Democratic  platform  were  such  a 
Jumble  of  vague  promises  and  shabby  apolo- 
gies like  the  Republican  Party  then  it  prob- 
ably would  evoke  no  dlspu+es  from  members 
of  our  party.  All  would  Join  in  a  continuing 
love  festT  We,  however,  come  to  grips  with 
major  Issues  as  they  rear  their  ugly  heads 
and  together  we  battle  our  way  through  to 
some  solution. 

If.  as  the  Republicans  do,  we  came  out 
boldly  and  unequivocally  for  the  fiag,  the 
Constitution,  the  "vay  of  our  forefathers, 
mother  love,  and  the  law  of  gravity— then 
we  might  all  find  ourselves  in  perfect  agree- 
ment. 

But  that  Is  not  the  way  we  Democrats 
do  things.  We  know  that  there  are  impor- 
tant Issues  facing  the  country  and  we  realize 
that  weasel  words  w;il  not  solve  them.  In- 
stead, we  face  the  Issues  squa-ely  and  offer 
what  we  believe  to  be  an  honest  and  work- 
able solution. 

That  is  what  President  Truman  has  done 
In  laying  his  program  before  our  people.  I 
do  not  for  a  minute  consider  it  strange  that 
a  program  of  such  scope  and  vigor  would 
arouse  some  opposition — even  within  our 
own  ranks.  For  one.  I  cannot  a:jree  In  full 
with  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  program. 
Again.  I  say,  that  It  Is  not  so  strange  in  a 
country,  as  vast  as  this,  where  there  are  so 
many  differences  of  tradition,  of  opinion,  and 
even  of  immediate  Interests,  that  we  do  not 
agree  on  specific  proposals  of  a  broad  pro- 
gram. 1  feel  that  it  is  a  sign  of  the  strength 
and  virility  of  the  democracy  within  our 
party  itself.  It  shows  that  we  follow  no  man 
nor  any  small  group  of  men  with  blind 
obedience. 

We  Democrats  think  for  ourselves.  And  we 
speak  for  ourselves. 

Despite  the  many  danger  signals  in  the 
country  today,  our  economy  is  In  good  con- 
dition and  is  constantly  improving. 

Our  national  Income  today  Is  double  that 
of  the  predepression  year  1929  and  more 
than  four  times  as  large  as  when  Mr.  Hoover 
was  evicted  from  the  White  House. 

Your  State,  like  mine,  has  considerable 
agricultural  Interests.  You  should  note  with 
Interest  that  farmers  are  in  better  condi- 
tion today  than  ever  before.  The  net  Income 
of  farmers  reached  an  all-time  high  in  1945 
of  about  $13,000,000,000,  compared  with  a 
prewar  yearly  average  of  less  than  $5,000,- 
000 .000. 

Net  Income  per  farm  operator  averaged 
more  than  $2,000  yearly  during  the  war. 
This  Compares  favorably  with  the  earnings 
of  the  average  city  worker. 

Farm  prices  last  year  were  almost  double 
the  prewar  average  and  were  about  15  percent 
above  parity. 

Last  year  our  food  production  was  36  per- 
cent over  the  prewar  average  and  total  agri- 
cultural producUon  31  percent  above  the 
prewar  level. 

During  World  War  II,  farmers  paid  off  their 
debts,  whereas  during  and  after  the  First 
World  War  they  continued  to  go  Into  debt. 
At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  farmrmortgage 
IndebtednesB  stood  at  six  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars.    Today  it  is  down  to  $5,000,000,- 


000  and  steadily  decreasing.  This  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  situation  after  the  First 
World  War.  In  1917  farm-mortgage  debt 
amounted  to  $5,800,000,000.  but  by  1923  It 
had  risen  to  a  peak  of  $10,800,000,000. 

Annual  foreclosures  of  farm  mortgages 
have  been  reduced  to  one-twentieth  of  the 
1932  total. 

As  the  farmers  of  this  country  entered  the 
year  1946,  they  had  on  hand  financial  assets 
such  as  war  bonds,  cash,  bank  deposits,  and 
warehouse  receipts,  of  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  their  indebtedness.  Before  the 
war  their  Indebtedness  had  exceeded  their 
assets. 

The  real  Job  is  yet  ahead  of  us.  It  is  the 
task  of  building  the  peace,  of  keeping  cur 
promise  of  a  Job  for  every  returning  soldier, 
the  task  of  maintaining  the  purchasing 
power  and  the  living  standards  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  the  task  of  defeating  the 
reactionaries  who  would  keep  us  from  reach- 
ing this  goal. 

The  war  has  brought  a  large  amount  of 
Industries  to  the  West  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  This  being  true,  the  fight  of  the 
Westerner  to  enter  new  peacetime  branches 
of  production,  to  Increase  their  output,  to 
multiply  oportunlties  and  to  engage  in 
competitions  in  fields  that  heretofore  have 
been  closed  to  them,  offers  a  chance  for 
expanding  and  developing  Its  resources  as 
never  before.  This  being  true,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  our  Party  which  advocates  the 
breaking  down  of  obstacles  which  hamper  the 
free  movement  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  will  mean  much  to  this 
section  of  the  United  States. 

Monopoly,  in  all  of  its  forms,  must  be 
pierced  and  killed  before  development  can 
occur.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  working 
today  as  never  before  to  rid  this  Nation  of 
cartels  and  monopolies. 

In  closing  let  me  wish  for  the  good  of 
Nevada  and  the  good  of  America  that  the 
Democratic  Ideals  and  principles  practiced  by 
our  Democratic  Party  be  allowed  to  remain 
In  control  of  this  Government. 


A  Fair  Price  for  Silver 
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HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  getting  tired  of  hearing 
some  eastern  Congressmen  using  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  platform 
to  excoriate  the  so-called  silver  bloc  in 
the  House  for  our  stand  on  a  fair  price 
for  silver.  I  thinJc  it  is  about  time  to  call 
a  halt  to  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "plun- 
der," "a  double-edged  sword  wielded 
ag^nst  the  public,"  and  "pamperinj  of 
silver  and  silver  interests"  when  discuss- 
ing silver  legislation.  This  type  of  lan- 
guage is  used  against  the  Representa- 
tives, Senators,  and  silver  producers  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area  on  every  occa- 
sion when  we  try  to  get  decent  considera- 
tion of  the  silver  question. 

Is  it  not  plain  to  all  our  people  that 
silver  is  necessary  in  a  monetary  sense 
if  we  are  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  sound 
currency?  Behind  every  silver  certificate 
and  every  silver  dollar  stands  approxi- 
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mately  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
silver.  What  we  of  the  West  want  is  the 
ultimate  fulfillment  of  our  monetary  pol- 
icy which  means  100  cents  of  silver  be- 
hind every  silver  certificate  and  silver 
dollar. 

Mr.  Speakei'.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  a 
Senate  committee  has  recommended  a 
raise  in  the  price  of  silver  from  71.11  to 
90.3.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  too  long  before 
the  price  will  be  raised  to  its  full  statutory 
value  of  $1.29  where  it  should  be. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  industrial  users 
of  silver  having  access  to  silver  in  the 
Treasury  but  we  are  opposed  to  giving 
it  to  them  at  71.11  when  the  statutory 
price  is  $1.29.  This  means  that  the 
Treasury — the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States — suffer  a  loss,  at 
present,  of  58  cents  an  ounce.  We  want 
a  fair  price  for  silver  so  that  our  3,000 
silver-producing  mines  in  the  West  will 
be  able  to  reopen,  operate  at  a  reasonable 
profit,  give  employment  to  our  miner, 
and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  We  want  a  square  deal  and  we 
intend  to  get  it. 


Some  Observations  on  World 
Industrialization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

OF  n)AHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  18  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Some  Observations  on  World 
Industrialization,"  by  Morris  Llewellyn 
Cooke,  consulting  engineer  in  manage- 
ment. Philadelphia,  Pa.,  published  in  the 
May  1946  issue  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. I  have  been  requested  by  the  Farm- 
ers Union  to  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record.  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
reading  it.  It  is  of  a  little  more  length 
than  allowed  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
without  an  estimate.  I  have  received 
an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer  that 
it  will  cost  $210  to  print  the  article  in 
the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiofi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Observations  on  Wobld 
Industrialization  > 

(By  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  constiltlng  engi- 
neer in  management) 

TECHNICAL   SX71CMART 

Industrialization  of  the  world's  undevel- 
oped areas,  with  the  Increase  In  production 
of  Inanimate  energy  that  this  implies,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  master  key  to  world  progress. 
Areas  that  dep>end  too  heavily  on  agricxilture 
are  greatly,  and  In  many  Instances  unneces- 
sarUy,  handicapped  by  comparison  with  those 


>  A  preprint  of  a  paper  to  be  given  at  the 
International  Engineering  Congress,  Paris, 
France,  Sept.  16-21,  1946. 


that  have  achieved  higher  degrees  of  Indus- 
trialization. 

Some  degree  of  industrialization  Is  possible 
In  almost  every  country  of  the  world,  for 
energy  resources,  the  first  requisite  of  Indus- 
try, are  widespread.  Hydroelectric  power,  the 
most  convenient  and  effective  of  all  energy 
sources  in  its  economic  consequences.  Is  avail- 
able at  least  potentially  In  most  areas  need- 
ing the  benefits  of  heightened  Industrializa- 
tion. 

The  development  of  these  water-power  re- 
sources, preferably  In  small  units  dispersed 
over  wide  areas,  would  provide  an  effective 
beginning  to  a  world  program  of  economic 
development.  And  such  a  program  would 
benefit  not  only  the  countries  In  which  It  was 
undertaken,  but  also  the  whole  world, 
through  resulting  Increases  In  the  produc- 
tivity and  the  economic  welfare  of  mankind. 
Nuclear  energy  If  and  when  avaUable  for 
peacetime  uses  may  greatly  facilitate  these 
developments. 

This  paper  outlines  a  global  program  under 
which  the  foregoing  alluring  possibilities  may 
be  brought  to  fruition  under  the  inspiration 
and  leadership  of  engineers  throughout  the 
world. 

Part  I.  Engineering  and  the  times 
In  normal  periods,  and  in  accordance  with 
usual  custom,  the  engineer  Is  engaged  on  as- 
signed tasks.  His  plans  are  worked  out  In  the 
light  of  existing  and  measurable  conditions. 
But  the  engineer's  plans  heretofore  have  not 
been  supposed  to  comprehend  social  and  po- 
litical factors. 

Practically  all  peacetime  engineering  has 
been  based  on  a  relatively  static  situation 
both  In  the  immediate  environment  and  in 
the  world  at  large.  It  has  been  pretty  largely 
the  engineering  of  materials  and  material 
forces,  conditioned  In  varying  degrees  by  the 
employer-employee  relationship.  It  has  not 
included  what  might  be  called  the  engineer- 
ing for  peoples,  affected  as  they  are  by  im- 
ponderables not  to  be  calculated  on  the 
slide  rule. 

In  view  of  the  total  world  situation  there 
is  today  an  expanding  field  of  opportunity 
for  the  engineer,  one  in  which  he  can  func- 
tion with  an  ever  higher  order  of  authority. 
Because  of  the  promised  widespread  use  of 
nuclear  energy,  the  vast  growth  of  facilities 
for  international  communications  and  trans- 
portation, the  rising  tide  of  education,  the 
coming  together  of  the  nations  In  new  and 
higher  types  of  International  cooperation, 
and  other  developments  In  the  life  of  man 
on  this  earth,  the  engineer.  If  he  Is  to  in- 
crease his  prestige  and  usefulness,  will  be 
forced  to  make  his  designs  In  the  light  of 
social  conditions  yet  to  be  brought  about. 
He  must  take  his  place  In  those  echelons  of 
political  and  social  planning  where  conti- 
nent-wide and  even  global  undertakings  will 
Increasingly  be  thought  out.  In  some  cases 
the  realization  of  objectives  will  seem  to 
be  discouraglngly  distant.  This,  however.  Is 
the  niche  for  the  engineer  to  fill  if  he  Is  to 
play  any  Important  role  In  the  solution  of 
large-scale  and  pressing  problems — some  of 
which  challenge  even  the  survival  of  the 
human  race. 

Under  such  a  concept  of  engineering  the 
profession  might  well  assume  as  a  task  fitted 
to  its  wide  range  of  technical  competence  an 
attack  on  the  paralyzing  poverty  that  to  a 
considerable  extent  needlessly  blights  the 
lives  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  world's 
two  billion  and  more  of  people.  Definitive 
master  techniques  for  poverty  abatement  are 
not  known,  "riielr  study  with  human  welfare 
as  the  dominant  incentive  has  hardly  begun. 
Seemingly  the  most  promising  over -all  at- 
tack on  this  devastating  penury  Is  to  be 
found  In  widespread  but  better  balanced  and 
Boclally-mlnded  industrialization.  The  en- 
gineer has  considered  the  mechanics  in- 
volved as  a  field  peculiarly  his  own.    Econ- 


omists, physical  scientists,  diplomats,  busi- 
nessmen, politicians,  medical  men.  and 
other  professional  groups  each  will  continue 
to  have  their  specialized  parts  to  play  In 
this  far-flung  and  InspU-lng  endeavor.  But 
this  does  not  relieve  the  engineer  of  a  pri- 
mary responsibUity.  The  management  en- 
gineering group  may  well  make  the  initial 
moves. 

Here  undaunted  optimism  la  the  only  key 
to  success.  Fears  and  apprehensions  or  even 
too  many  seemingly  relevant  reservations  wlU 
spell  defeat.  We  need  the  inspiring  attitude 
reflected  In  the  slogan  of  the  Sea  Bees  (C. 
B. — Construction  Battalion  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  Corps  of  Engineers)  as  epl- 
grammatically  used  In  World  War  II:  "The 
difficult  can  be  done  at  once — the  impoBSlble 
takes  a  little  longer." 

Part  II.  The  project 
The  poverty  and  suffering  of  peoples  Is  re- 
flected by  many  different  Indices  and  follows 
a  pattern  that  is  seldom  uniform  throughout 
a  given  area.  Pools  of  relative  plenty  dot 
vast  regions  noted  for  human  squalor.  With- 
in even  highly  organized  cities  In  the  In- 
dustrialized United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  In  agricultural  Brazil  on  the  other  are 
to  be  found  spots  where  human  life  exists 
at  unbelievably  low  levels.  In  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  especially  in  Europe  and 
China,  similar  areas  have  resulted  from  war's 
devastation.  But  generally  speaking.  It  can 
be  shown  that  industrialization  Implies  a 
relatively  high  level  of  living,  living  In  all 
sections  of  the  economy  including  agricul- 
ture. So  we  can  use  as  an  index  in  the  de- 
limitation of  our  problem  the  estimated  per- 
centages of  the  population  dependent  on  ag- 
riculture of  the  several  continental  areas: 


Total 
popula- 
tion. In 

thou- 
sands' 

Popoist  ion  de- 
pendent on  asri- 
culture 

■ 

Popula- 
tion, in 
thou- 
sands 

of  total 

World 

2,030.435 

1,188.2)6 

£8.6 

Europe'           ....... 

S73,873 

>133.4«6 

W.M1 

17.W3 

1,091.623 

143.017 

8.2M 
170,467 

135.770 
S4.031 
67. 2M 

«,a» 

746.071 
100. 882 

2.031 
86,038 

M.3 

North  America* .. 

«a6.6 

.Tropical  Lai  in  America.. 
Temperate  Latin  Amer- 
ica*  

Asia . .... 

74.0 

S5.0 
68.3 

Africa 

78l8 

Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land '     

25.0 

U.S.  S.R 

61.0 

>  The  totals  (or  the  world  are  not  as  bith  aa  the  prraent 
as.surord  total  of  2.17U.O0n,OO0  because  it  has  been  ottm 
stay  to  u.se  earlier  population  totals  and  estimates  lor 
ocTupations. 

'  The  percentages  of  the  total  population  dependent 
upon  agriculture  are  lower  for  Europe.  North  America, 
temix!rate  Latin  America,  aiul  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand .  because  of  the  large  proport  ion  of  t  he  populat  km 
in  the  cities  of  these  areas.  North  America  indndestbe 
United  SUtes,  Canada,  Alaska.  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador;  and  temperate  Latin  America  includes  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  and  Uruguay. 

»1his  f\|rure  is  the  summation  of  the  United  States 
census  193()  figure ,  Canada,  1931,  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  li«36.  and  Alaska.  102iH-these  enumerations 
being  for  this  group  the  last  ooauininjt  prewar  occupa- 
tioiuil  data. 

« In  IMO  the  United  States  alone  had  an  esttmatt'd  23 
percent  of  it*  total  iwpulation  dependent  on  agriculture. 
As  estimated  for  January  l»45.  about  18.1  percent  oC  our 
total  ixipulalion  was  on  farms.  Of  the  total  number  of 
gainful  workers  in  the  Unitrd  States  10  years  of  aire  and 
over,  Bpi>roxiinately  1R.8  |>ercent  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture in  1940.  in  oodtrast  with  64  5  percent  in  18£0,  and 
71.U  percent  in  1820. 

There  is  happily  considerable  evidence  In 
6upp>ort  of  the  conclusion  that  substantial 
beneflts  will  accrue  to  agricultural  peoples 
through  industrialization,  accompanied  as  it 
usually  must  be  with  improvements  In  trans- 
portation facilities.  Economists  hold  that 
practically  every  increase  In  industrialization 
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can  be  spelled  out  In  terms  of  widely  distrib- 
uted higher  living  standards.  It  has  been 
shown  =  thst  there  are  sttmdard  differences  In 
per  capita  income  for  similar  differences  in 
the  degree  of  industrialization  '  The  evidence 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  income  data  for 
the  several  SUtes  of  the  United  States  and 
for  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  Thus. 
In  the  several  regions  of  the  United  States  the 
difference  between  per  capita  income  in 
States  having  40  percent  of  their  workers  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  those  having  only 
ao  percent  is  a  difference  of  about  t200  (1939 
prices),  or  a  difference  of  80  percent  for 
Southern  States  and  50  percent  for  North- 
weatern  States.  For  Europe,  Latin-America. 
and  Asia  also  the  difference  between  40  per- 
cent engaged  in  agriculture  and  20  percent  is 
a  difference  of  about  $200  (average  prices 
1935-34).  For  certain  of  the  undeveloped 
portions  of  the  world  this  much  advance  in 
Industrialization  would  mean  more  than 
doubling  per  capita  incomes. 

Furthermore,  It  is  asserted  that  such  bet- 
•  terments  can  be  consciously  planned,  and 
that  substantial  results  have  actually  been 
achieved  by  such  planning.  For  Instance,  It 
appears  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  through  state 
action,  made  as  much  of  a  shift  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  an  Industrial  economy  in  the  one 
decade.  1929  to  1939,  as  had  been  achieved 
without  over-all  planning  In  the  United 
States  In  the  last  four  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century* 

More  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  Indus- 
trial development  on  levels  of  living  may  be 
addiiced  from  the  relationship  between 
energy  consumption  for  productive  pur- 
poaea — a  prime  Index  of  industrialization — 
and  national  Income.  Certain  studies  con- 
ducted within  the  United  SUtes  Government 
have  shown  how  close  this  relationship  is. 
The  same  studies  have  also  shown  that  there 
Is  a  direct,  but  less  precise  relationship  be- 
tween total  energy  consumption  and  per 
capita  Income. 

Some  Idea  of  thla  range  In  energy  con- 
stimption  for  productive  purposes  (1937)  and 
Its  reflection  in  per  capita  income  ( 1925-34 ) , 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  table,  in 
which  are  listed  representative  areas  com- 
prising a  wide  range  of  living  levels.  The 
table  also  contains  the  corresponding  per- 
centages of  agricultural  workers  in  the  total 
working  population  (1930).  These  percent- 
ages are,  of  course,  highly  correlated  (Inverse- 

•See  International  Industrialleatlon  and 
Per  Capita  Income,  by  Louis  H.  Bean.  Part  V 
of  Studies  in  Income  and  Wealth.  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  Inc.,  1946. 

*  Desirable  as  a  high  per  capita  income 
usually  is  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
well-being  In  all  Its  myriad  aspects  Is  a 
function  of  money  Income. 

'Premier  Stalin  on  Feb.  9,  1946.  asserted 
that  In  planning  the  recent  industrializa- 
tion of  U.  S.  8.  R.  the  Communist  Party 
had  chosen  to  develop  heavy  Industries  as 
contrasted  with  the  lighter  consumer  goods 
Industries  which  latter  he  claimed  had  been 
heretofore  the  universal  pattern  for  indus- 
trial development.  He  further  gave  It  as  his 
opinion  that  this  quite  general  adoption 
throughout  the  world  of  consumer  goods 
Industries  was  dictated  by  the  smaller  capi- 
tal requirements.  It  presumably  follows 
that  to  industrialize  in  the  first  Instance 
through  heavy  goods  Industries  there  must 
be  a  will  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  their 
government  to  hold  In  check  or  restrict  the 
use  of  consumer  goods.  There  must  also 
be  available  the  energy  resources  requisite 
for  heavy  Industry  but  many  areas  requiring 
Industrialization  do  not  have  such  resources 
of  sufBcient  magnitude  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  poaslble,  for  Instance,  that  Italy  has  un- 
duly expanded  her  heavy  Industries  since 
she  is  forced  to  Import  60  percent  of  her 
energy  resources  either  by  sea  or  over  the 
Alpe. 


ly)  since  increased  use  of  nonhuman  energy 
is  usually  accompanied  by  a  relative  Increase 
In  nonagrlcultural  activities.  The  relation- 
ships would  be  even  more  striking  if  the  three 
sets  of  data  had  been  available  for  the  same 
years. 

In  addition  to  these  real  economic  gains 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  population,  there  ap- 
pear to*be  certain  advantages — some  of  them 
psychological — accruing  to  the  Individual 
agricultural  worker  through  being  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  an  advancing  industriali- 
zation. It  is  common  knowledge  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  since  the 
coming  of  the  tractor  and  the  automobile 
our  farmers  have  become  more  mechanically 
minded  and  more  tool  conscious,  more  dis- 
criminating in  the  choice  of  tools  and  more 
competent  in  their  use.  Tractors  and  cars 
bring  repair  shops.  In  many  Instances  lead- 
ing to  the  small  beginnings  of  local  Indus- 
trialization. From  there  on  the  talk  of  the 
district  is  apt  to  include  mechanical  discus- 
sions, sometimes  acrimonious,  along  with 
more  desultory  observations  on  crops  and 
the  weather.  Then  follow  the  beginnings 
of  a  more  conscious  and  advanced  type  of 
planning  It  is  admitted  that  one  may  not 
change  the  weather  but  the  ways  of  circum- 
venting its  bad  effects  are  increasingly  stud- 
ied. So  acts  of  God  against  which  man  is 
unable  to  compete  become  less  frequent. 
Such  a  drift  In  a  people's  thinking  may  be 
more  Important  than  that  wrought  by  more 
orthodox  education. 
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'  The  kilowatt-hour  electricity  equivalent  of  all  the 
enerjty  obtained  from  coal,  oil,  fuel  wood,  (leat.  and  nat- 
ural p&<;  the  derivatives  of  these  fueb  dra.*:.  inu<oitne.  coke, 
thtrinal  rlectricity,  etc.);  Iiydroelwtric  fiower  and  th*- 
efforts  of  men  and  draft  animaLs.  Ku<>l  and  power  use<l 
for  house  heat  iiip  have  heen  excludtsl  insofar  as  ixxs-siblc. 
It  is  a-ssunied  here  that  only  20  p<rci>nt  of  the  free  enerpv 
available  in  fuels  is  actually  recovered.  The  data  of  ref- 
erence arc  laa:  with  the  exception  of  Spain  (!»:«)  and 
Japan  (Iftttj).  These  years  were  selei-te*!  as  repn*sentin!: 
n'.ost  recent  normal  peacetime  economic  conditions  in 
both  countries. 

>  Equivalent  dollars  per  year  calculated  from  Colin 
Clark,  The  Conditions  of  Economic  Proeresst,  London. 
ISHO.  Income  of  China  inde|>endenf!y  estimated.  The 
data  are  averajres  for  the  years  lv2.'i-34.  This  fieriod  in 
dudes  what  may  lie  n-ttardeil  as  an  entire  tnule  cycle 
with  about  the  same  number  of  boom  and  dcjiression 
years. 

» Inchides  flshin?.  hantinp,  and  forestry.  Calculated 
from  ullicial  census  data  for  various  years,  largely  since 
IS30. 

«  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  I'nited  Kingdom,  Eire. 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Franiv,  Switier- 
land.  AiL<:tria,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

•Finland,  Estonia,  I^via,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Hun 
(rary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Yucoslavia,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  I'ortufial. 

That  our  Intensive  American  industriali- 
zation Increasingly  influences  farming  prac- 
tice for  the  better  is  a  weighty  argument  in 
this  discussion.  American  commercial  farm- 
ers, producing  goods  for  the  market,  are  as  a 
class  and  hour  for  hour  the  most  efficient 
agricultural  workers  In  the  world.  Their 
output  last  year  had  nearly  a  $21,000,000,000 
value.  The  labor-saving  equipment  that 
made  this  possible  includes  small-grain  com- 


bines, rubber-tired  tractors,  multlrowed  cul- 
tivators, mounted  corn  pickers,  field  chop- 
pers, tractor  and  truck  buckrakes,  flame- 
throwing  cultivators,  sprayers,  dusters,  cot- 
ton pickers,  tree-shakers,  and  other  devices. 
The  greater  availability  of  electricity  on  the 
farm  in  recent  years  has  made  easier  and 
more  satisfactory  the  use  of  refrigeration, 
milking  machines,  water  systems,  brooders 
for  chicks,  pigs,  and  lambs,  elevators  for 
grain  and  hay,  grinders,  hot  beds,  and  lights 
for  increasing  egg  production,  and  made  pos- 
sible the  barn  haydrier. 

Mechanization  alone,  however,  is  not 
enough.  With  all  the  machinery  .that  has 
been  brought  in  to  Increase  the  productivity 
of  American  farms,  farmers  in  the  United 
States  are  still  faced  with  the  problem  of 
paying  hitjher  wages,  confronted  as  they 
are  by  diminishing  soil  fertility  and  increas- 
ing fixed  costs.  These  problems  must  be  met 
with  better  production  planning,  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  land  and  equipment,  and 
easier  and  simpler  methods  tied  into  the 
newer  technological  developments — tech- 
niques bound  to  be  adopted  In  any  agri- 
cultural economy  utilizing  a  mechanized  pro- 
gram. A  move  in  this  direction  has  already 
begun  in  the  form  of  a  national  farm  work 
simplification  program  carried  on  by  12  of 
the  land-grant  colleges.  The  program  has 
already  shown  that  about  the  same  savings 
of  time  and  energy  can  be  made  In  agricul- 
tural Jobs  as  in  industrial  Jobs. 

Yet  with  all  the  technical  advice  and 
governmental  assistance  that  has  been  avail- 
able to  farmers  in  the  United  States  prac- 
tically none  has  been  comparable  to  that 
supplied  currently  to  industry  by  a  vast  army 
of  industrial  engineers.  Tet  the  operation 
of  an  average  American  farm  has  today  be- 
come so  complex  that  the  individual  farmer 
could  use.  and.  In  fact,  absolutely  requires, 
a  large  measure  of  the  same  type  of  plan- 
ning and  management  techniques  available 
to  his  cousins  In  Industry.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  growing  group  of  agricultural  en- 
gineers seize  the  opportunity  to  Introduce 
the  philosophy  and  some  of  the  practices  of 
Frederick  W.  Taylor  and  scientific  manage- 
ment Into  agriculture. 

Becau.se  energy  resources  translated  Into 
mechanical  power  are  the  touchstone  of  In- 
dustrialization, the  development  of  energy  re- 
sources Is  particularly  desirable  in  countries 
lean  in  other  so-called  natural  resources,' 
for  these  are  the  countries  lea.st  able  to 
support  their  people  adequately  by  employ- 
ment In  the  primary  industries  alone.  En- 
ergy not  only  enables  them  to  branch  out 
Into  the  processing  and  transportation  indus- 
tries that  characterize  better  balanced  econ- 
omies: It  also  creates  the  opportunity  to 
synthesize  some  of  the  raw  and  semiraw 
materials  they  lack,  such  as  nitrogen  com- 
pounds, rayon  and  staple  fibers,  dyes,  stains, 
and  rubber. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  question  the 
wisdom  of  promoting  Industry  In  areas  that 
now  provide  so  much  of  the  world's  raw 
materials.  But,  insofar  as  energy  resources 
are  adequate  for  such  development,  it  of- 
fers only  good,  not  only  to  the  undeveloped 
areas  themselves,  but  also  under  proper 
trading  arrangements  to  the  countries  that 
now  see  in  these  areas  only  markets  for  their 
manufactured  goods.* 

Inanimate  energy  means  increased  produc- 
tivity of  Individuals  and.  In  the  long  run, 
lower  price.s  for  what  they  have  to  sell.  The 
development  of  the  United  States  has  been 


'  See  Resources — An  Evolving  Concept,  by 
Erich  W.  Zimmermann,  professor  of  resources 
at  University  of  Texas,  Proceedings  and 
Transactions  Texas  Academy  of  Science,  1944, 
vol.  XXVIU. 

•  See  The  Economic  Consequences  of  Power 
Production,  by  Fred  Henderson,  John  Day  & 
Co, 
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marked  by  phenomenal  rises  In  wages;  in- 
creases in  the  productivity  of  labor  In  the 
United  States,  which  have  made  the  wage  in- 
creases possible,  have  been  even  more  phe- 
nomenal. The  net  result  has  been.  In  gen- 
eral, a  constantly  decreasing  unit  cost  of 
many  of  the  things  we  consume.  , 

Tlie  explanation  of  this  paradox  lies  In 
the  relative  inexpensiveness  of  energy  from 
inanimate  sources.  Fantastic  as  it  may  seem, 
a  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity  which  will 
keep  your  60-watt  bulb  burning  for  16  hours 
at  a  cost  of  perhaps  1  cent,  will  do  more 
t  work  than  most  men  can  perforin  in  8  hours 
of  real  hard  labor.'  A  ton  of  coal,  worth 
roughly  $3  at  the  pithead,  can  be  made  to 
do  more  work  than  500  men  can  perform  in 
.6  working  days  of  8  hours  each. 

Both  engineers  and  scientists  appear  to 
view  with  confident  optimism  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  split  atom  as  a  source  of  con- 
trolled energy  especially  for  power-generat- 
ing stations.  In  fact,  this  great  quest  of 
the  race  has  already  been  begun.  Heat  in 
the  volume  and  under  the  controlled  condi- 
tions required  for  the  generation  of  mechani- 
cal energy  is  already  being  produced  through 
nuclear  fission.  Further  it  seems  likely  that 
f  lis  new  source  of  power  will  first  be  devel- 
oped for  use  in  novel  situations  or  In  sparsely 
populated  areas  away  from  the  normal  haunts 
of  men  where  because  of  expense  or  for  seme 
other  reason  the  usual  power  sources  are  un- 
available. If  the  promise  of  these  early  be- 
ginnings is  fulfilled,  the  task  outlined  In  this 
paper  will  be  very  greatly  simplified,  but  It 
seems  wise  to  "base  conclusions  In  this  dis- 
cussion on  immediately  available  resources, 
France,  endowed  by  the  inspiring  Curie  tra- 
dition has  shown  her  confident  faith  in  the 
outcome  by  appropriating  $12,000,000  for  nu- 
clear research  with  Joliot-Curie  in  charge. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Industrialization 
of  any  nation  or  area  Is  largely  dependent 
on  the  energy  resources  actually  within  that 
area  or  fairly  near  at  hand.  Over  longer  dis- 
tances transportation  costs  are  prohibitive. 
Only  13 Vi  percent  of  the  world's  fuel  and 
power  crosses  national  boundaries.  And 
while  half  of  this  is  oil  moving  from  a  few 
great  centers  to  all  corners  of  the  globe,  most 
of  the  remainder  Is  coal  moving  short  dis- 
tances between  countries  already  Industrial- 
ized—from Britain  and  Germany  to  France, 
from  the  United  States  of  America  to  Canada. 

The  world's  coal  is  largely  concentrated  in 
a  dozen  countries.  Most  of  the  economically 
undeveloped  regions  of  the  world  are  rela- 
tively lacking  In  coal,  and  likewise  remote 
from  coal -producing  areas.  In  Africa,  only 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  substantial 
coal  reserves,  and  such  reserves  are  negligible 
in  most  of  Middle  America,  South  America, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  western  and  southeastern 
Asia.  They  are  relatively  unimportant  in 
much  of  eastern  and  southern  Europe. 

Fuel  wood,  while  widely  and  In  some 
eases — tuch  as  Brazil— profusely  distributed 
In  the  industrially  retarded  areas  under  dis- 
cussion. Is  an  inefficient  energy  resource.  It 
is  commonly  held  in  Brazil,  for  Instance,  that 
wood-burning  power  stations  cannot  be  op- 
erated more  than  6  hours  in  a  day.  Simi- 
larly peat  plays  only  a  negligible  part  In 
economic  development.  Wind  power  In  re- 
stricted areas  such  as  northern  Russia  ia 
gaining  Increased  acceptance.  But  wind  as 
a  generally  available  source  of  energy  must 
for  the  present  be  discounted.'  Oil  has 
such  high  valtie  as  a  source  of  energy  for 
transportation  of  ships,  automobiles,  trucks 


and  even  locomotives,  and  as  a  lubricant, 
that  It  has  become  too  costly  for  any  consid- 
erable use  for  power  under  the  vigorous  com- 
petitive conditions  which  obtain  in  most  in- 
dustries today. 

Seemingly  hydroelectric  power  will  prove 
to  be  the  prime  factor  In  the  industrializa- 
tion of  areas  not  now  enjoying  a  satisfactory 
level  of  economic  well-being.  Most  such 
areas  have  at  least  modest  reserves  of  water 
power.  In  fact  most  of  them  have  little  else 
except  forests,  or  wind,  or  possibly  oil,  none 
of  which  can  be  considered  for  reasons  al- 
ready stated.  Fortunately,  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  water-power  reserves  are  in 
these  less-advanced  countries.  But  in  spite 
of  their  potential  significance,  only  a  tiny 
part  of  these  reserves  is  being  utilized  today. 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  world's 
total  water-power  resources  are  capable  of 
yielding  some  4.000,000.000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  annually,  approximately  as  much 
energy  as  is  now  obtained  annually  from  all 
sources.  Only  one-twentieth  of  this  type  of 
energy  has  thus  far  been  put  to  work. 

In  addition  to  power,  hydro-electric  proj- 
ects would  bring  to  these  undeveloped  areas 
certain  recognized  advantages  in  navigation, 
irrigation,  and  fiood  control.  They  would  also 
afford  an  all-around  opportunity  for  giving 
local  labor  some  of  the  training  required  to 
fill  Jobs  in  a  mechanized  civilization.  As  a 
large  percentage  of  the  funds  needed  for 
hydroelectric  plants  goes  into  the  purchase 
of  local  materials  and  local  labor,  a  total  in- 
vestment of  several  times  the  original 
amount  may  be  generated  before  the  loan  Is 
repaid. 

When  these  projects  are  small,  decentral- 
ized units,  thought  of  in  moct  Instances  as 
elements  in  an  ultimately  Integrated  sys- 
tem, they  will  prove  the  desired  leaven  in 
the  total  situation,  training  local  people  at 
all  levels  In  the  more  effective  ways  of  Indus- 
try, and  thus  making  each  such  plant  part 
and  parcel  of  the  advancing  democratic  life. 
A  few  relatively  small  developments  more 
or  less  model  from  this  point  of  viev-  will 
give  our  movement  a  world-wide  Impetus 
far  stronger  than  that  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  larger  and  more  bizarre 
enterprises  such  as  the  suggested  blUion- 
dollar  power  plant  on  the  Yangtze  River  in 
China.*  Large  power  units  eventually  find 
economic  Justification — after  a  considerable 
measure  of  industrialization  has  been 
achieved,'  and  a  corresponding  purchasing 
power  developed.  But  beginnings  of  indus- 
trialization should  be  through  smaller  power 
units  locally,  as  was  the  case  In  the  United 
States  of  America  during  the  early  nineteenth 
century." 

Excessive  regard  for  the  large  accompa- 
nied by  neglect  of  the  small  have  been  a 
constant  blight  on  civilization's  progress. 
The  vast  temples  that  have  been  built  In  each 


'  For  Instance,  a  man  turning  a  crank  con- 
tinuously for  8  hours  puts  out  less  than 
1.300,000  foot-pounds  of  work  (see  Marks' 
Handbook.  4th  ed.,  p.  1131) .  Thte  Is  roughly 
the  work  equivalent  of  two-thirds  of  a  kilo- 
watt-hour of  electrical  energy. 

•See  Electric  Power  From  the  Wind,  by 
Percy  H.  Thomas,  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, Washington.  D.  C,  March  1945. 


•  See  Resources — An  Evolving  Concept,  by 
Erich  W.  Zimmermann.  professor  of  resources 
at  University  of  Texas,  Proceedings  and 
Transactions  Texas  Academy  of  Science.  1944, 

vol.  xxvni. 

•The  U.  S.  S.  R..  even  with  their  heavy 
Industry  program,  admit  that  they  made  the 
mistake  of  building  their  first  hydro  Installa- 
tions too  large. 

"Hydroelectric  developments  made  possi- 
ble these  small  early  installations.  A  list- 
ing of  Japan's  hydro  plants,  complied  during 
the  war,  show  that  out  of  a  total  of  447  such 
plants  264  range  from  1.000  to  5,000  kilo- 
watts, 73  from  5,000  to  10.000  kilowatts,  74 
from  10.000  to  30.000  and  36  were  over  30,000 
kilowatts.  According  to  World  Electrical 
Markets,  No.  123,  more  than  80  percent  of 
Italy's  hydroelectric  power  plants  as  late  as 
1934  had  capacities  of  less  than  5.000  kilo- 
watts. Nearly  90  percent  had  capacities  of 
less  than  10.000  kilowatts  and  95  percent 
bad  capacities  less  than  20,000  kilowatta. 


period  of  man's  history  have  undoubtedly 
inspired  men's  souls  but  they  have  fre- 
quently been  buUt  with  little  thought  as 
to  the  humble  homes  and  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  masses."  With  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine  and  the  advent  of  the 
Industrial  revolution  there  ensued  a  de- 
moralizing concentration  of  the  industrial 
population  nearby  the  power  station.  The 
electric  transmission  line  theoretically  freed 
us  from  the  limitations  of  the  line  shaft  and 
the  leather  belt.  But  uevertheleas  our  in- 
dustry still  plies  up  geographically  In  such 
a  way  as  to  make  decent  living  for  the 
workers  very  difficult.  Such  congested  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States  of  America  aj  Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit,  and  Schenectady  make  the 
maintenance  of  anything  approaching  a 
spiritual  quality  in  industry  well-nigh  Im- 
possible. Thus  careful  planning  of  the  en- 
vironment must  be  a  part  of  every  one  of 
the  proposed  installations.  Urbanization  as 
we  have  known  it  mtist  b-;  avoided.  The 
Swiss  on  the  River  Aar  "  have  demonstrated 
how  effectively  this  can  be  done  even  In  a 
heavily  industrialized  area," 

The  main  purpose  of  planned,  socially 
minded  industrialization,  particularly  In  the 
less  prosperous  areas,  should  be  to  build  up 
local  purchasing  power  so  that  locally  grown 
agricultural  products  can  be  consumed  locally 
while  manufactures  and  excess  agricultural 
products  are  exported  In  exchange  for  needed 
Imports,  of  consumer  goods,  to  buy  more 
machinery  and  to  pay  off  loans.  But  thla 
has  not  been  the  usual  pattern  in  industriali- 
zation. Shanghai,  for  Instance,  appears  to  be 
a  prime  example  of  a  distant  Industrialized 
people  exploiting  a  distant  agrlcultxxral  peo- 
ple for  the  former's  advantage,  not  the  lat- 
ter's.  This  is  not  an  example  of  developing. 
It  is  an  example  of  exploiting,  a  backward 
people. 

Here  modem  machinery  was  brought  Into 
a  reservoir  of  cheap  labor.  Products  were 
then  manufactured  at  low  cost  but  sold  pri- 
marily on  a  foreign  market  yielding  foreign 
credits.  Shanghai  did  not  buy  the  major 
portion  of  Its  food  supply  from  Chinese  fann- 
ers. Shanghai  bought  most  of  its  wheat  In 
foreign  markets.  The  same  was  true  of  rice 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent.  Chinese  farm- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  produced  little  more 
than  enough  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. They  had  almost  no  surplvis  crops  for 
exchange  or  for  sale.  Consequently,  their 
purchasing  power  continued  to  be  low  and 
they  were  unable  to  buy  many  of  the  products 
of  Shanghai's  industries. 

If  the  industrialization  of  China  follows 
this  pattern,  then  the  farming  population  of 
China — more  than  350.000.000  people — will  be 
left  to  little  more  than  subsistence  agricul- 
ture with  Its  implications  of  low  purchasing 
power.  From  that  it  could  easily  become  a 
bedding  ground  of  aoclal  tinrest  and  even 
revolution.  But  if  the  industrialization  of 
China  follows  a  pattern  of  decentralization 
of  consumer  goods  industries,  a  more  hopeful 
situation  is  in  prospect.  Farmers  will  grad- 
ually gain  purchasing  power  not  only  as  a  re- 
sult of  Increased  productivity  but  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  demand  of  the  workers  in 
industry  to  support  the  further  industrializa- 
tion of  the  country  including  some  heavy  In- 
dustry, and  the  social  structure  throughout 
will  become  more  stable.  The  same  holds  for 
other  nonindustrlalized  areas. 

There  are  some  who  hold  that  population 
growth  must  be  under  control  before  in- 
dustrialization   wUl    benefit    peoples    with 


"  See  From  Rameses  to  Rockefeller,  by 
Charles  H.  Whltaker,  Random  House,  New 
York.  1934. 

"See  Multiple  Purpose  Rivers,  by  Morrla 
L.  Cooke,  Journal.  Franklin  Institute.  April 
1944. 

"  Equal  to  the  combined  capacities  of 
Boulder  Dam.  Grand  Coulee,  and  Shasta. 
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unsatisfactory  economies.  This  argument 
appears  to  be  based  on  the  theory  that  an 
Increase  In  income  in  depressed  areas  neces- 
sarily results  In  larger  families  and  therefore 
larger  populations  and  more  distress.  But 
experience  in  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  and  Czecboslavakla  indicates  that  as 
tbe  situation  of  the  individual  worlcer  im- 
proves, smaller  families  become  the  rule  and 
voluntary  population  control  a  part  of  the 
demographic  pattern.  Tbe  rate  of  natural 
increase  in  the  United  States  population  has 
decUned  steadily  in  conjunction  with  a  con- 
stantly rising  level  of  industrialization.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  of  America 
Census  Bureau  "as  education  goes  up  birth 
rates  go  down" — the  education  including  in 
varyiBg  degrees  among  the  several  economic 
groups  "knowledge  as  to  the  means  of  control- 
ling the  birth  rate.""  With  20.000.000  dis- 
placed people  at  the  end  of  World  War  JI  we 
are  in  process  of  learning  something  about 
the  techniques  of  moving  populations — both 
as  emergency  as  well  as  long-term  measures. 
We  should  have  in  mind  that  there  are  areas 
needing  population  Jiist  as  there  are  over- 
populated  areas. 

Now  for  a  summary  on  a  global  basis.  The 
One  World  we  live  In  today  is  inhabited  by 
something  over  2,000.000,000  human  beings, 
supported  by  the  work  of  some  800.000,000. 
Of  these  800,000.000  60  percent,  or  nearly 
500,000.000  persons  are  now  engaged  in  tilling 
the  soil.  Any  world-wide  program  of  eco- 
nomic development  must  be  designed  to  re- 
duce this  number  by  one-third,  and  It  can  be 
effected  only  by  creating  new  and  attractive 
opportunities  in  other  fields  of  endeavor  for 
more  than  150,000.000  of  the  people  now 
employed  in  agricultxire,  the  removal  of  these 
workers  from  agriculture  being  compensated 
by  better  farm  organization  and  greater 
development  of  chemurglc  processes  and 
mechanization.  The  industrialization  of  un- 
developed areas  affords  one  means  of 
achieving  this  object.  We  cannot  expect  to 
create  150.000,000  new  jobs  in  Industry,  but 
every  Job  that  we  do  create  in  Industry 
means  also  a  new  Job  in  the  tertiary  occupa- 
tions— transportation,  trade,  or  services.  If 
we  can  create  perhaps  75,000,000  new  Jobs 
through  the  industrialization  of  undeveloped 
areas,  then,  we  can  double  living  levels  In 
those  areas,  and  raise  the  world  average  by 
at  least  59  percent. 

Can  the  United  Nations  have  a  more  in- 
spiring objective  than  this?  In  its  accom- 
plishment our  profession,  still  in  its  adoles- 
cence, may  find  a  new  level  of  being. 

Part  III.  Paths  toward  accompli3h.ment 
Having  set  a  few  of  the  stakes  outlining 
the  projected  task,  how  do  we  proceed?  The 
changing  pattern  of  international  relations 
calls  for  a  change  in  our  thinking.  We  en- 
gineers in  common  with  other  groups — the 
scientists  for  Instance — must  "reassess  our 
role  in  civilization."  we  must  become  more 
community  minded."  The  front  office,  the 
shop  and  the  laboratory — traditional  lairs  of 
the  engineer — may  remain  dominant  In  our 
lives,  but  now  we  must  acknowledge  the  need 
for  participation  in  community  affairs — 
local,  national,  and  international— as  leaders 
or  high  privates,  as  the  case  may  he.  The 
techniques  by  which  we  shall  t)ecome  cltl- 
rens  In  this  new  and  broader  sense  will  be 
varied,  but  most  of  them  will  become  quite 
obvious  once  the  obligation  and  opportunity 
are  admitted. 

One  direct  result  of  this  changed  attitude 
toward  the  common  life  of  mankind  will  be 


»♦  See  Population  Bulletin  of  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau,  vol.  2,  Nos.  1-2,  January- 
February  1»4«. 

"Science  for  Democracy,  by  Ward  Shepard, 
Science,  Jan.  18,  1946.  and  Science  Knocks  at 
the  Door  of  American  Politics,  by  Morris  L. 
Cooke,  Mechanical  Engineering,  September 
1945. 


the  breaking  down  of  many  of  the  bulkheads 
that  now  separate  our  specialisms  and  their 
practitioners.  The  engineering  profession 
will  not  only  close  ranks  but  the  mutual  de- 
pendence of  the  various  engineering  dis- 
ciplines and  the  myriad  ways  in  which  they 
complement  each  other  will  become  increas- 
ingly apparent.  The  sharp  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  our  national  engineering  so- 
cieties— merchanical,  electrical,  civil,  and 
chemical — certainly  the  rule  in  England  and 
the  United  States  of  America— will  soften  as 
the  areas  they  cover  merge  or  overlap  at 
their  outer  edges.  The  several  specialties,  of 
course,  will  persist.  National  engineering 
federations  will  become  generally  possible. 
Then  for  the  first  time  will  a  well  knit  and 
competently  functioning  international  fed- 
eration of  engineering  societies  become 
feasible. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
step  will  be  for  engineers  and  their  organiza- 
tions to  become  conditioned  politically  by 
constant  association  with  their  own  national 
legislative  bodies  and  their  politically  mind- 
ed members,  and  with  the  executive  depart- 
menU  of  the  National  Government — such  as 
foreign  affairs.  Commerce,  Interior,  and  Agri- 
culture— the  departments  In  the  future  to 
be  concerned  with  matters  affecting  indus- 
trialization, national  and  International. 
Such  contacts  between  engineers  and  gov- 
ernment are  common  in  some  countries — 
Czechoslovakia,  for  instance — but  they  are 
relatively  new  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Finally,  as  we  become  more  Internationally 
minded  we  can  set  up  our  lines  of  contact 
with  the  United  Nations  Organization  and  its 
various  agencies,  particularly  those  like  the 
Social  and  Economic  Council,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  proposed 
International  Trade  Organization  that  have 
a  special  interest  In  world-wide  economic 
development.  One  step  In  this  direction  has 
already  been  taken.  The  International  group 
of  scientists  that  recently  went  to  London 
was  completely  successful  In  having  the 
name  of  UNESCO  "  changed  from  the  United 
Nations  Educational  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  thereby 
obtaining  amplified  recognition  for  scientific 
objectives. 

Diplomatic  usage  of  course  suggests  a  me- 
ticulous recognition  of  the  various  echelons 
of  interest  and  authority — nations,  colonies, 
dominions,  mandates,  trtisteeships.  and  what- 
have-you.  But  once  engineers  have  familiar- 
ized themselves  with  this  hierarchy,  consti- 
tuting the  family^  of  nations,  short-cuts  in 
obtaining  official  consideration  for  propos- 
als— and  even  for  the  execution  of  projects — 
will  doubtless  be  discovered.  For  example  an 
early  move  might  be  made  by  urging  the  UNO 
secretariat  to  set  up  a  general  staff  of  techni- 
cians, charged  with  responsibility  for  explor- 
ing the  means  of  furthering  Industrialization, 
advising  on  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment, and  giving  other  assistance  as  the  oc- 
casion may  demand.  Such  an  agency  for 
peace  might  have  a  set-up  somewhat  compa- 
rable to  the  Allied  Chiefs  of  Staff  diu-ing 
World  War  II."    As  our  data  are  fully  inter - 


"See  The  Charter  and  Challenge  of 
UNESCO,  by  Harlow  Shapley,  The  American 
Scientist,  January  1946. 

>'  Some  idea  of  tbe  widely  ramifying  op- 
erations in  this  field  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  lists 
among  Its  employees  about  150  different  tech- 
nical positions  such  as  aquatic  biologist,  biol- 
ogist, botanist,  chemist,  community  planner, 
economist,  entomologist,  epidemiologist,  for- 
est ranger,  geologist,  land  appraiser,  librarian, 
malarlologist,  pharmacist,  photogrammetrist, 
plant  physiologist,  statistician,  and  transpor- 
tation economist,  together  with  many  varie- 
ties of  engineers  such  as  cartographic,  cheml- 


changeable,  engineering  on  an  international 
basis  should  be  relatively  easy. 

Fairly  liberal  financing  for  some  projects 
of  this  type  has  already  been  provided  by 
private  American  Interests.  On  other  occa- 
sions financial  support  can  be  obtained 
through  national  treasuries  and/or  from  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  provided  for  in  Bretton  Woods 
agreement.  Under  article  IV,  section  7  of 
this  agreement  all  loans  involving  construc- 
tion must  be  approved  by  committees  com- 
prising technicians  selected  by  the  receiv- 
ing country  and  the  bank.  Our  own  Export- 
Import  Bank  as  a  rule  makes  the  employ- 
ment of  American  engineers  a  feature  in  loan 
contracts. 

Education  must  be  a  large  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. As  the  teaching  staffs  of  engineering 
schools  throughout  the  world  become  con- 
ditioned to  a  world  point  of  view,  and  their 
studies  of  society  as  expressed  In  their  In- 
creasing insistence  on  the  social  science  in 
drafting  cun'lcula,  colleges,  and  universities 
can  be  utilized  as  rather  Ideal  research  cen- 
ters. They  can  serve  as  focal  points  for  the 
study  of  almost  any  specific  proposals  for 
Industrialization,  hydroelectric  or  other. 
Each  such  study  will  prove  especially  attrac- 
tive to  young  people  because  It  will  have  a 
tendency  to  tie  them  In  with  the  throbbing 
life  of  the  times.  And  studies  of  this  sort, 
associated  with  the  pro|;ram  of  action  ad- 
vocated In  this  paper,  would  have  a  special 
appeal. 

Coming  in  from  schools  all  over  the  world 
to  some  designated  center,  such  studies  would 
in  themselves  constitute  a  sizable  contribu- 
tion to  world  understanding  especially  If 
they  could  be  supplemented  by  International 
.engineering  conferences.  There  should  also 
be  created  a  nonprofit  international  Insti- 
'tute  of  River  Valley  Development  standing 
quite  aloof  from  the  diplomatic  handicaps 
of  a  Governmental  agency."  If  even  a  small 
percfntage  of  the  engineering  organizations 
of  the  world  could  be  Induced  to  hold  one 
session,  or  contribute  one  single  paper,  once 
a  year,  a  prodigious  amount  of  material  and 
influence  would  result  therefrom.  Thus  in 
time  the  good  life  in  town  and  country  would 
become  the  background  of  broader  engineer- 
ing thinking. 

My  own  country  is  already  equipped  to 
make  an  outstanding  contribution  to  this 
enterprise  by  making  available  data  on  all 
types  of  industrialization  projects.  The 
building  of  a  vast  hydroelectric  project  on 
the  Tennessee  River,"  resulting  In  highly 
significant  economic  and  social  developments 
as  conceived  of  and  fostered  by  those  two 
great  Americans — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
George  W.  Norrls — has  been  described  by 
many  writers  and  In  many  languages.  Tl.at 
it  has  served  even  more  directly  as  an  Inspira- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  representatives  from  over  50 
nations  have  visited  the  Valley  and  techni- 
cians trahied  by  TVA  are  to  be  found  in  all 
corners  of  the  globe. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  Into  the 
details  of  this  proposal  now.  I  love  my  pro- 
fession. No  one  can  appreciate  more  fully 
than  I  the  significance  of  its  past  perform- 
ance, notably  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
I  have  known  Intimately  and  worked  wiJi 
many  of  the  leading  engineers  of  my  period — 
John  Fritz,  Henri  Le  Chateller,  Charles  de 


cal.  civil,  cost,  electrical,  erosion,  highway,  in- 
dustrial, mechanical,  metallurgical,  mining, 
navigation,  rate,  safety,  structural,  and  valua- 
tion. 

"See  Regional  Development  Projects 
Abroad,  by  Morris  L.  Cooke  in  World  Eco- 
nomics, vol.  Ill,  Nos.  11-13,  October  1945. 

'*See  TVA — Democracy  on  the  March,  by 
David  E.  Ulienthal,  Harper's,  New  York;  alto 
Construit  pour  le  Peuple:  "TVA"— une  expe- 
rience de  la  Democratic  Americalne,  Les  Edi- 
tions Transatlantiquies,  1945. 
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Fremlnvllle.  Frederick  W.  Taylor.  John  R. 
Freeman,  Ambrose  Swazey,  John  Brashear — 
skilled  in  performance  yes.  but  dreamers  too. 
I  am  sure  that  they  would  Join  me  In  pray- 
ing that  our  distinguished  profession  might 
swing  Into  the  tempo  of  the  times  by  mak- 
ing this  task  Its  own.  My  greatest  hope  la 
that  at  some  future  date  the  traveler  may 
find  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  a  tablet 
reading  somewhat  in  this  fashion: 

"This  tablet  Is  erected  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  to  honor  the  engineers  of 
the  world  represented  by  their  Internatlon- 
.ally  federated  societies,  who  appalled  by  the 
poverty  attending  the  lives  of  over  half  of 
the  world's  people,  and  inspired  by  the  lofti- 
est motives  of  disinterested  public  service, 
and  recognizing  that  the  times  demanded 
new  concepts  and  new  efforts  for  the  safe- 
guarding and  promotion  of  our  civilization — 
have  through  the  years  made  constant  and 
fruitful  suggestions  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  lot  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  our  fellow 
men. 

"Quamdlo  feclstls  unl  ex  his  fratrlbus 
mels  minimis,  mlhl  feclstls." 


OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
^  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
fifty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Nebraska  Stock  Growers  Association, 
held  in  Omaha,  June  13,  14.  and  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  but 
whrtt  price  control  has  broken  down.  The 
black  market  is  flourishing.  The  cattle- 
men of  the  country  have  had  to  put  up 
with  roll  backs,  slaughter  quotas,  sub- 
sidies, regulations  for  feeding  cattle, 
price  ceilings  and  many  other  directives 
which  have  hindered  the  production  of 
meat. 

It  was  just  3  years  ago  this  month  that 
some  of  these  orders  were  put  into  effect. 
I  placed  in  the  Congrbssional  Record,  at 
that  time,  a  wire  from  the  cattlemen  in 
Nebraska,  which  reads,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  believe  that  production  will  be  further 
curtailed  and  black  markets  Increased  by 
suljsidies.  Government  bureaus  must  listen 
to  common  sense  If  we  are  to  ward  off  ^arva- 
tion.  Proposed  subsidy  programs  will  mean 
further  Government  control  will  increase 
black  markets  tremendously  and  will  add 
materially  to  already  much  confused  condi- 
tions. Subsidies  will  reduce  production  and 
cost  of  operation  will  be  exorbitant. 

I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
3  years  ago  this  month,  a  letter  to  the 
then  Director  of  War  Mobilization,  James 
F.  Byrnes,  part  of  which  is  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  considered  Judgment  of  the  live- 
stock producers  and  packers  that  the  roll- 
back program  as  It  will  affect  livestock  and 
meat  is  very  unwise.  Such  a  move  will  add 
to  the  already  existing  confusion,  which 
means  red  tape  and  rationing  in  the  livestock 
and  meat  Industry.  This  Industry  has  here- 
tofore had  an  unequaled  record  of  patriotic 
cooperation  in  ovir  national  war  effort.    Sub- 


sidies and  roll  backs  will,  in  the  end.  not  only 
create  chaos,  but  encourage  black  markets 
and  decrease  the  production  of  meat.  The 
entire  food  subsidy  idea  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  billions  of  dollars;  the 
giving  of  subsidies  Is  an  unwise  economic  ex- 
periment designed  to  fool  the  people.  It  is 
un-American  and  unnecessary.  Such  a  move 
will  be  an  additional  form  of  inflation.  It  is 
entirely  devoid  of  any  merits.  Subsidies  will 
act  as  a  crippling  narcotic,  which  will,  In  the 
end.  lull  industry  to  sleep  and  eventually 
paralyze  and  stifle  free  enterprise.  Subsidies 
for  food  are  a  political  Juggernaut — when 
once  started  It  never  turns  back.  The  pay- 
ing of  subsidies  would  add  billions  of  dollars 
In  taxes  to  our  national  debt.  The  adminis- 
trative cost  would  be  tremendous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  is  merely  an 
expression  of  the  thinking  of  the  cattle 
producers  and  feeders  of  Nebraska. 
Their  prophecies  made  3  years  ago,  as  to 
Just  what  would  hapj)en,  has  come  true. 
The  OPA  has  failed  to  follow  the  consid- 
ered judgment  and  advice  of  the  advisory 
committee.  These  impractical  OPA  the- 
orists and  armchair  planners  have 
brought  our  Nation  to  the  brink  of  agri- 
cultural chaos.  They  now  have  plans  in 
which  they  expect  to  seize  all  grain,  live- 
stock, and  other  foods  for  distribution 
as  they  feel  and  think  best.  When  this 
is  done  this  country  will  have  adopted 
the  Russian  system — lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  It  is  high  time  that  this  Frank- 
enstein monstrosity,  called  the  OPA,  is 
either  curbed  in  their  activities  which 
have  produced  a  shortage  of  meat,  or  it 
should  be  buried  6  feet  underground. 
The  cattlemen  are  determined  and  seri- 
ous about  the  elimination  of  the  ceiling 
prices  on  livestock.  This  must  be  done 
or  the  black  markets  and  meat  shortages 
will  become  more  and  more  acute.  The 
resolution  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers 
Association,  assembled  this  14th  day  of  June 
1946  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  In  annual  convention, 
endorse  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  In  voting  to  remove  OPA  price 
controls  from  livestock,  meat,  and  meat 
products. 

This  convention  is  convinced  that  jirice 
controls  over  meat  have  so  utterly  broken 
down  that  complete  elimination  of  celling 
prices  Is  the  only  solution  to  the  end  that 
production  of  livestock  be  increased  and 
meats  equitably  distributed  to  the  people  at 
honest  prices  arrived  at  through  open  com- 
petition. 


Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  the  Railroad  Un- 
emplojrment  Insurance  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1946 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  controversy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Grosser  bill,  H.  R.  1362,  and 
the  committee  substitute  concerning  the 
amendment  to  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  append  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Railway  Labor  Execu- 


tives  Association   with   regard   to  the 
matter: 

At  page  A3378  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional RxcoKD,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wolvxxton]  Included  in  an 
extension  of  his  remarks  his  version  of  the 
differences  between  the  Grosser  bill,  H.  R. 
1362.  and  the  committee  substitute  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act.  HU  version  Is 
not  an  accurate  one. 

The  gentleman  undertakes  first  to  show 
that  the  beneflU  now  provided  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  are 
more  liberal  than  those  under  State  laws. 
The  showing  consists  of  specifying  the  num- 
ber of  States  whose  laws  In  one  particular  or 
another  are  less  liberal  than  the  railroad  act. 
Such  an  approach  leads  nowhere;  one  could 
also  specify  the  numbers  of  States  which  in 
one  particular  or  another  are  more  liberal. 
Admittedly  the  varying  factors  comprising 
relative  liberality  make  comparisons  dUB- 
cult.  But  certainly  as  to  amount  of  benefits 
available  tbe  most  significant  thing  to  the 
unemployed  worker  is  the  size  of  the  bene- 
fit check  when  he  has  been  unemployed  for  a 
given  period.  According  to  the  latest  com- 
parable figures  available  (January  1046)  the 
average  weekly  ben(<fit  paid  under  the  rail- 
road act  is  916.25  whereas  the  comparable 
average  under  State  laws  was  $19.13. 

Mr.  WoLVFRTON  states  that  the  cost  of  rail- 
road unemployment  Insurance  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  to  $25 
and  the  extension  of  the  annual  duration  to 
26  weeks  as  proposed  In  the  Grosser  bill  is 
2.3  percent  of  the  taxable  pay  roll.  That, 
says  Mr.  Wolvkkton,  is  the  estimate  made  by 
Mr.  Myers,  the  actuary  on  whom  the  commit- 
tee relies  exclusively  even  though  he  dis- 
agrees with  all  the  actuarial  evidence  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings  and  his  report  was 
never  subjected  to  critical  examination  or 
refutation.  Now  It  appears  that  Mr.  Myers 
is  also  at  odds  In  his  cost  estimates  with 
Chairman  Altmeyer  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  whom  Mr.  WoLVzrroN  quotes  at  page 
A3376  of  the  Recou)  for  the  same  day.  Mr. 
Altmeyer  is  there  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
general  Federal -State  unemployment  insur- 
ance system  can  be  financed  for  2  percent  of 
the  pay  roll.  Since  each  State  must  rely  on 
Its  own  reserves,  it  Is  unthinkable  that  Mr. 
Altmeyer's  statement  referred  only  to  the 
average  State  or  the  less  liberal  States;  he 
cannot  have  intended  that  the  more  liberal 
States,  such  as,  for  example,  the  State  of 
Washington,  which  already  has  a  $25  weekly 
maximum  and  a  26-week  annual  duration, 
should  have  its  funds  exhausted.  Thus  It  Is 
clear  that  Mr.  Altmeyer  thinks  that  State 
systems  providing  for  a  $25  weekly  maximum 
and  a  26-week  duration  can  be  supported 
writh  2  percent  of  pay  roll.  It  la  a  known  fact 
that  the  State  systems  cost  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  covered  wages  than  the  railroad 
system  does.  Hence  the  conclusion  Is  in- 
escapable that  Mr.  Altmeyer  would  estimate 
the  cost  of  the  railroad  system  even  with  the 
Increased  maximum  and  the  extended  dura- 
tion proposed  by  the  Grosser  bill  at  some- 
thing less  than  2  percent  rather  than  the  2.3 
percent  estimated  by  Myers. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  attacks  the 
proposal  In  H.  R.  1362  for  the  payment  of  un- 
employment benefits  where  unemplojrment  Is 
due  to  sickness,  on  several  grounds.  One  of 
these  relates  to  cost  where  again  he  relies  on 
the  estimates  of  Myers  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  throughout  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  It  was  never  disputed  that  the  extension 
of  compensability  to  this  type  of  unemploy- 
ment as  well  as  the  increase  in  maximum 
rates  and  the  extension  of  duration  could  be 
accomplished  without  increasing  the  tax  rate. 
What  has  already  been  said  regarding  the 
Myers  report  should  adequately  indicate  the 
untenable  nature  of  an  attack  based  on  costs. 
Apparently  the  major  reason  advanced 
against  compensating  for  unemployment  du« 
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to  sickness  is  that  the  employers  are  not  re- 
cpoD£ible  for  sickness  in  any  causative  sense. 
This  is  an  argument  which  the  employers 
reppatedly  made  during  the  hearings.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings,  however,  the  argument  was 
applied  equally  as  a  reason  why  survivor  ben- 
eflts  should  not  be  provided,  but  these  the 
committee  now  agrees  should  be  provided. 

In  response  to  this  argument  the  propo- 
nents of  H.  R.  1362  pointed  out  that  this 
same  type  of  argument  was  formerly  used 
against  providing  for  Industrial  accidents  oc- 
currlr.R  without  the  fault  of  the  employer, 
retirement  due  to  age,  and  unemployment 
due  to  general  economic  conditions.  The 
employer  is  not  responsible  in  any  causative 
f«E3e  for  any  of  these  hazards.  The  justifi- 
cation for  providing  insurance  protection 
at^a'inst  them  at  the  employer's  expense  in 
whole  or  in  part  llcj  in  the  fact  that  these 
are  all  hazards  which  workmen  must  meet 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  their  employment, 
and  ezperience  has  shown  that  in  far  too 
many  cases  wages  and  savings  from  wages 
Co  rot  permit  these  hazards  to  be  adeouately 
provided  for.  Unemployment  due  to  sickness 
d<j«s  not  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from 
t^nemployment  due  to  economic  conditions. 
The  individual  suffering  its  effects  is  as  gen- 
uinely unemployed  as  the  individual  who  is 
well  but  cannot  find  a  Job.  Certainly  the 
needs  of  an  individual  unemployed  by  rea- 
son of  sickness  are  no  less  but  greater  than 
these  of  the  individual  who  cannot  find  a 
job. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  concludes 
his  Justification  for  rejecting  all  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  on 
tiie  ground  that  the  present  maximum  bene- 
fit of  $20  per  week  for  a  maximiun  period  of 
;.0  weeks  is  the  same  as  that  the  Congress  has 
extended  to  the  GI's.     The  gentleman  evi- 
dently has  not  examined  the  provisions  Con- 
gress has  made  for  unemployment  readjust- 
ment allowances  for  servicemen.    Under  those 
provisions  $20  per  week  Is  not  a  maximum 
placed  on  a  variable  rate  but  a  flat  rate  appli- 
cable to  all  eligible.    Under  the  railroad  legis- 
lation most  claimants  are  not  eligible  for  the 
maximum  rate  of  933,  and  some  are  eligible 
only  for  benefits  as  low  as  $€  75  per   week. 
Th3  average  for  January  of   this   year   was 
81825  per  week.     With  respect  to  duration 
the  maximum  duration  for  servicemen  is  52 
wseks.  or  twice  the  duration  proposed  by  the 
Grosser  bill  for  railroad  men.    Under  the  pro- 
vlsioiis   made   for  servicemen    the   duration 
varies  according  to  the  length  of  time  spent 
in  military  service.    Eight  weeks  of  benefits 
are  allowable  for  each  month  of  service  during 
the  qualifying  90-day  period  so  that  persons 
meeting  that  qualification  become  eligible  for 
at  least  24  weeks  ot  benefits;   thereafter.  4 
weeks  of  benefits  are  allowable  for  each  addi- 
tional month  of  service,  so  that  service  for 
seven  more  months  after  the  qualifying  peri- 
od is  sulScient  to  make  the  servicemen  eligi- 
ble for  the  maxlmimi  of  52  weeks.    Thus  a 
comparison  with  servicemen's  unemployment 
readjustment  allowances  gives  no  indication 
that  the  proposals  of  the  Crosser  bill  are  too 
liberal     On  the  contrary  it  tends  to  indicate 
that  they  may  be  too  conservative. 


Letter  of  Polish  American  Congress  of 
Chicago 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1946 

BCr.  GORDON.  Mr  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcx>rd, 
I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 


Polish-American  Congress,  of  Chicago, 
n.,  addressed  to  the  Honorable  James  P. 
Byrnes,  Secretary  of  State,  under  date  of 
June  11.  1946. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  suggested 
conclusions  contained  in  this  communi- 
cation, will  aid  in  untangling  the  many 
tragic  and  oppressed  conditions  now  ex- 
isting in  the  smaller  nations  of  eastern 
Europe. 

Polish  Auehican  Conceess,  Inc., 

Chicago.  I'd..  June  11,  1946. 
Hon.  James  F.  Btrnes, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Department  cf  State. 

Washington,  DC.      ' 

De.\r  Mr  Byrnes:  The  Polish  American 
Congress,  representing  6,000.000  American 
citizens,  submits  to  you,  prior  to  your  de- 
parture for  Paris  to  participate  in  the  Con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers,  the  following 
declaratlcn : 

Unless  a  complete  revision  of  the  Yalta 
decisions  take  place,  the  forthcoming  Confer- 
ence in  Paris  will  have  no  mere  chance  cf 
success  in  restoring  Europe  to  its  prewar  free- 
dom than  the  previous  conferences  of  Lon- 
don. Moscow,  and  Paris. 

The  inabUity  of  the  western  democracies 
to  reach  an  understanding  with  totalitarian 
Russia  is  traceable  directly  to  Yalta  and  not 
to  any  situation  that  might  have  arisen  since 
the  termination  of  hcstilities. 

Yalta  was  a  great  evil  and  no  good  can 
ever  come  cut  of  evil. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  representa- 
tives of  an  enlightened  country,  where  a 
civil  war  was  fought  Just  80  years  ago  to 
end  slavery,  would  be  a  party  to  so  Ignoble 
a  deal.  If  President  Roosevelt  were  in  robust 
health  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  would 
have  had  the  physical  and  moral  strength  to 
refuse  to  sign  the  dea*h  warrants  of  the  free 
nations  of  Europe.  That  it  gnawed  at  his 
conscience  Is  recalled  by  this  statement  made 
upon  his  return  to  our  shores: 

•T  did  not  agree  with  all  of  It  by  any 
means." 

It  is  dangerous  to  maintain  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  bound  by  the  Yalta  decisions.  In 
the  light  cf  all  legal  and  moral  concepts  of 
Justice  and  international  law.  they  are  ab- 
solutely illegal.  That  an  ag^rosscr  nation 
was  permitted  to  sit  in  Judgment  upon  Its 
own  acts  of  aggression,  while  the  victims 
rrere  even  >arred  from  presenting  their  case, 
is  without  precedent  in  history. 

Through  clever  political  manipulations, 
Stalin  has  usurped  the  leadership  of  the 
world.  Encouraged  by  concessions  from 
American  statesmen,  be  has  dictated  as  he 
willed  from  Moscow  through  Tehran  and 
Yalta. 

The  war  was  Just  a  temporary  military 
success.  Our  wpr  aims  have  not  been 
achieved.  All  the  noble  work  begun  by 
President  Wilson  was  undone  at  Yalta.  Na- 
tion after  nation  set  free  after  the  First 
World  War  has  found  itself  enslaved  after 
the  Second  World  War.  The  truth  is  that 
the  security  of  America  Is  now  In  the  gravest 
of  peril. 

Cut  of  the  terrible  errors  committed  at 
Yalta  is  the  tragedy  of  Poland.  Bereft  not 
only  of  the  territories  which  Russia  seized 
during  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1939  as 
German's  collaboraujr,  Poland  was  also 
bereft  of  even  any  semblance  of  freedom,  in 
what  was  left  of  that  country,  by  the  dis- 
missal of  a  genuinely  democratic  constitu- 
tional Polish  Government  In  favor  of  an 
Ulegal  Moscow-conccived^  puppet  government. 

It  is  this  Communist  outfit  that  was  for- 
mally recognized  by  the  tJnited  States,  pend- 
ing the  elections,  slated  for  early  spring  but 
still  not  In  sight.  In  fact,  the  leaders  of 
Poland  today  are  for  the  most  part  not  Polish 
but  Russian  citizens. 

With  the  connivance  of  the  usurpers,  Rus- 
sia has  stripped  Poland  of  the  little  machinery 


and  other  property  that  escaped  the  dev- 
astation of  war.  The  country,  for  whose  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  England  and  Prance  went 
to  war,  today  lies  prostrate,  a  fourth  of  her 
population  destroyed,  6,0H),000  children 
facing  starvation,  and  others  being  pushed 
from  pillar  to  post  by  the  lawless  elements 
in  control  with  the  help  of  Red  arm? 
bayonets. 

As  a  result,  millions  of  loyal  Poles  In  exile 
are  afraid  to  come  home  to  this  land  cf 
terror. 

The  Polish  soldiers,  who  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  all.  nations.  Including  that  cf 
America,  prefer  to  go  anywhere  than  ta 
Poland,  although  that  Is  whtre  their  heart  Ik. 

Thus,  the  world  Is  treated  to  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  of  having  an  army  that 
fought  and  bled  for  the  liberation  of  its 
native  land  denied  the  precious  freedom  fcr 
which  It  sacrificed  so  much. 

In  view  of  Poland's  tragic  plight,  the  Polish 
American  Congress  respectfully  submits  to 
you  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Under  present  circumstances,  free  and 
democratic  elections  are  Inconceivable  in  a 
country  which  has  ceased  to  be  independen:. 
Free  elections  will  only  be  possible  when  the 
last  Russian  soldier  leaves  Poland  and  the 
Quislir:g  regime  is  recalled  to  Russia. 

2.  The  so-called  Warsaw  Government  h.'.s 
not  fulfilled  the  conditions  upon  which  it  v::  a 
recognized.  It  was  this  failure  to  abide  ty 
its  pledges  that  prompted  the  United  Statta 
to  withhold  credits  to  Poland.  We  urge  you, 
therefore,  to  take  into  consideration  tie 
necessity  for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
recognition  from  the  Warsaw  puppet  govern- 
ments and  the  restoration  of  diplomatic 
status  to  the  legal  Polish  Government  now  in 
exile  in  London,  until  the  Polish  people, 
through  honest  and  unfettered  elections 
held  under  strict  Allied  control,  can  freely 
express  themselves  as  to  their  choice  of  a  new 
constitutional  government. 

3.  We  call  upon  you  to  prevail  upon  the 
English  Government  to  suspend  the  prcpcstKl 
demobilization  of  the  Polish  Army  units  uni  11 
conditions,  both  in  Europe  and  Poland,  w  11 
enable  them  to  return  to  a  free  and  demi)- 
cratic  Potend. 

4.  In  the  event  that  England  carries  out 
its  threat  of  demobilization,  the  homeless 
Polish  soldiers  are  entitled  to  our  help  if 
only  in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered 
by  them  to  the  common  cause  of  freedon. 
In  view  of  America's  responsibility  for  the 
debacle  at  Yalta,  which  puts  these  Pollfh 
heroes  in  the  awicward  position  they  are,  our 
country  should  either  offer  them  a  temporay 
haven  or  else  permit  them  to  serve  as  a 
complete  Polish  unit  in  occupied  Europe  un- 
der the  Qag  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Yalta  decisions,  made  without  tlie 
knowledge  or.  consent  of  Congress  or  tlie 
American  people  and  In  direct  contradiction 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  are 
not  binding  upon  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  American  Constitution  grants  no 
one  tbe  right  to  sell  friendly  nations  in.o 
slavery  or  to  give  away  other  people's  lands. 

6.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union's  failure  .o 
live  up  to  all  the  pledges  of  Yalta  frees  the 
United  States  from  any  legal  or  moral  obli- 
gation to  abide  by  them.  It  is  a  maxim  of 
law  that  the  failure  to  perform  any  part  of 
an  agreement  automatically  vitiates  the  er- 
tlre  agreement. 

7.  The  repudiation  of  the  Yalta  commit- 
ments, followed  by  the  Institution  of  reme- 
dial measures,  would  be  the  first  constructive 
step  toward  the  restoration  of  Allied  Europe 
to  its  prewar  status. 

8.  The  moral  and  political  recovery  of  Eu- 
rope depends  upon  the  elimination  of  aggres- 
sion where  it  began — In  Poland. 

9.  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace,  we  urge 
you  to  press  openly  and  vigorously  for  tte 
immediate  removal  of  Soviet  troops,  pupp<  t 
governments,  and  secret  police  from  Poland 
and  all  Soviet-occupied  countries. 
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10.  No  nation,  no  matter  how  big,  should 
be  exempt  from  obedience  to  moral  laws. 
For  the  Polish  American  Congress: 
Charles  Rozmarex, 

President. 


Amendment  of  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Unemployment  Insurance  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVBS 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1946, 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
11,  1946,  an  extension  of  remarks  was 
placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  page  A3375,  which  un- 
dertook to  summarize  the  major  changes 
in  the  railroad-retirement  and  unem- 
ployment-insurance laws  proposed  by 
the  Crosser  bill,  H.  R.  1362,  and  to  state 
the  action  of  the  committee  thereon.  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  these  re- 
marks, and  especially  to  point  out  what 
In  my  judgment  appear  to  be  errors  or 
omi.ssions. 

The  impression  Is  given  that  In  most 
major  respects  the  committee  has  fol- 
lowed the  Crosser  bill.  The  unex- 
pressed premise  is  that  one  of  the  virtues 
of  the  committee  substitute  is  that  It 
Incorporates  so  much  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Crosser  bill.  I  would  agree  that 
the  committee  substitute  would  derive 
virtue  from  close  adherence  to  the 
Crosser  bill,  if  it  did  in  fact  adhere 
closely. 

It  is  stated  that  of  the  six  major  pro- 
posals of  the  Crosser  bill  the  committee 
adopts  five  "in  whole  or  in  part."  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  commit- 
tee adopts  only  two  of  the  Crosser  bill 
proposals,  and  of  these  at  least  one  is 
among  the  relatively  less  important  pro- 
posals. These  two  are  the  minimum  an- 
nuity provisions  and  the  provision  for 
reducing  the  retirement  age  for  women 
from  65  years  to  60  years. 

With  respact  to  survivor  benefits  the 
gentleman  correctly  states  that  the  com- 
mittee rejects  the  Crosser-bill  proposal 
that  benefits  be  scaled  about  25  percent 
higher  than  the  social  security  level. 
He  does  not  make  explicit  that  railroad 
employees  will  be  paying  taxes  at  six 
times  the  rate  paid  by  employees  under 
social  security.  Of  course,  railroad  em- 
ployees who  live  long  enough  will  get  the 
advantage  of  these  higher  taxes  In  higher 
retirement  benefits.  But  under  the 
committee  proposal,  those  employees 
who  die  before  reaching  retirement  age 
will  leave  their  survivors  only  the  same 
amount  of  benefits  they  would  have  left 
had  they  been  under  Social  Security  and 
paid  one-sixth  as  much  for  the  protec- 
tion. 

Two  other  very  Important  departures 
which  the  committee  makes  from  the 
Crosser  bill  proposals  on  survivor  bene- 
fits are  not  mentioned  in  the  statement. 
The  survivors  of  over  240,000  railroad 
men  who  have  died  since  the  enactment 
of  the  retirement  law  would  be  protected 
under  the  Crosser  bill  but  are  given  no 


protection  by  the  committee  substitute. 
And  the  committee  substitute  fails  to 
combine  survivor  benefit  credit  based  on 
railroad  employment  with  credit  based 
on  other  employment;  in  consequence, 
some  persons  with  mixed  employment 
will  have  no  survivor  protection  because 
each  type  of  employment  considered  sep- 
arately is  InsufBcient  to  give  them  an  in- 
sured status — though  they  have  been 
paying  taxes  on  all  of  it;  others  will  have 
dual  protection  and  wilt  draw  double 
benefits.  The  Crosser  bill  avoids  both 
these  extremes. 

The  statement  is  also  made  that  the 
committee  substitute  "incorporates  the 
proposal  with  respect  to  disability  annui- 
ties with  certain  minor  modifications 
which  will  be  explained  later."  One  may 
search  the  statement  in  vain  for  any 
specification,  let  alone  explanation,  of 
these  "minor  modifications."  What  the 
committee  in  fact  does  Is  to  condition 
these-  new  disability  benefits  upon  the 
employee's  being  able  to  show  that  the 
disability  was  caused  by  his  employment. 
Under  workmen's  compensation  laws  em- 
ployers alone  pay  for  such  disabilities. 
The  committee  proposes  that  they  be 
made  compensable  under  a  retirement 
system  in  which  the  employees  pay  half 
the  cost.  The  "minor  modification"  re- 
sults In  cutting  out  about  90  percent  of 
the  disability  retirements  that  would  be 
compensable  under  the  Crosser  bill. 

The  gentleman  concedes  that  the  com- 
mittee has  rejected  all  the  Crosser  bill 
proposals  for  Improvements  in  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits.  This  is 
justified  primarily  with  the  assertion 
that  the  present  $20  per  week  maximum 
benefit  for  a  maximum  duration  of  20 
weeks  corresponds  exactly  to  the  provi- 
sions Congress  has  adopted  for  unem- 
ployed veterans.  Let  us  examine  this 
assertion.  Under  the  GI  bill,  benefits 
are  paid  at  a  fiat  rate  of  $20;  that  is  the 
minimum  and  the  average  as  well  as  the 
maximum.  Under  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  the  benefit  paid 
for  a  week  of  complete  unempIojTnent 
may  be  as  little  as  $8.75  and  m  January 
of  this  year  the  average  benefit  was 
$16.25.  As  to  duration  of  benefits,  the 
GI  Act  provides  a  duration  of  52  weeks, 
twice  the  duration  proposed  in  the 
Crosser  bill,  not  20  weeks  as  asserted. 

The  gentleman  also  admits  that  the 
committee  departs  from  the  Crosser  bill 
in  proposing  to  reduce  the  contributions 
made  by  the  railroads  to  the  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  account.  The 
reduction  proposed  Is  from  3  percent  to 
one-half  of  1  percent.  In  justification 
reference  Is  made  to  a  statement  of 
Chairman  Altmeyer  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  expressing  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  3  percent  rate  under 
the  Federal-State  unemploj'ment  insur- 
ance system  is  more  than  Is  nec,essary 
and  recommending  a  reduction  to  2  per- 
cent. 

It  Is  indeed  surprising  that  this  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Altmeyer  should  be  invoked 
by  a  sponsor  of  the  committee  substitute. 
Tlie  most  significant  thing  about  the  Alt- 
meyer statement  is  that  in  my  opinion 
it  completely  discredits  the  cost  estimates 
made  by  the  actuary  Myers  on  whom  the 
committee  relies  to  the  exclusion  of  all 


actuarial  evidence  introduced  in  the 
hearings.  Mr.  Myers  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  present  railroad  vmemployment 
insurance  system  at  2  percent  of  pay  roll. 
State  laws  which  Mr.  Altmeyer  was  dis- 
cussing are  said,  by  the  proponents  of  the 
Crosser  bill,  to  be  about  20  percent  more 
liberal  than  the  railroad  act.  and  in  any 
event  there  is  irrefutable  proof  tliat  the 
costs  of  the  State  systems  per  dollar  of 
wages  earned  in  covered  employment  is 
very  substantially  greater  than  the  costs 
under  the  Railroad  Act.  Hence,  if  Mr. 
Altmeyer  is  right,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he 
Is,  Mr.  Myers  has  far  overstated  the  costs. 
The  supporters  of  the  Crosser  bill  have 
no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Altmeyer's  state- 
ment that  present  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  can  be  supported  with  a  2 
percent  tax  on  pay  rolls.  However  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Altmeyer 
was  speaking  exclusively  of  the  cost  of 
present  benefit  schedules  and  that  he  has 
repeatedly  joined  with  other  members  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  in  recommend- 
ing that  the  States  all  adopt  hberaliza- 
tlons  of  their  unemplosmient  insurance 
laws  corresponding  to  those  proposed  in 
the  Crosser  bill.  Mr.  Altmeyer  has  not 
repudiated  those  recommendations  and_ 
he  has  not  said  that  their  adoption  should' 
be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  taxes 
or  should  be  precluded  by  such  a  reduc- 
tion. 


Le^sIatiTe  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1946 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  several  editorials  endorsing 
the  legislative  reorganization  bill,  S.  2177, 
which  have  recently  appeared  In  news- 
papers throughout  the  United  States. 
These  editorials  indicate  that  the  Nation 
is  deeply  interested  in  strengthening  the 
Congress.  They  reflect  a  widespread 
public  demand  that  the  House  follow  the 
example  of  the  Senate  and  approve  this 
bill  at  this  session. 

(From  tbe  Jotirnal  of  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  June 
7, 19461 

GOOD    Kl:WS   FSOk    WASHIMGTOM 

It  is  heartening  to  note  that  the  program 
to  reorganize  the  machinery  of  Congress  is 
moving  along.  This  progress  marks  on« 
bright  spot  In  the  gloomy  Washington  pic- 
ture. 

This  is  the  vitally  Important  program 
aimed  at  making  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government  modern  and  cCBclent.  The 
congressional  workings  were  last  Improved 
m  1893.  when  we  haa  a  $350,000,000  Govern- 
ment. Now  we  are  trying  to  run  a  tSS.OOO,- 
000,000  business  with  the  same  kind  of  organi- 
zation. 

A  nonpartisan  committee  of  Senate  and 
House  worked  out  a  comprehensive  mod- 
emlzatlon  program.  Bsnator  La  Pollitt*.  of 
Wisconsin.  Introdvced  the  enabling  bill 
(S.  2177)  on  May  13.  Although  the  bUl  cov- 
ers matters  that  are  the  concern  of  varlotM 
committees,  chairmen  of  these  committee* 
and  members  of  the  Houss  Rules  Committee 
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agreed  that  the  measure  should  be  handled 
by  the  six  men  who  represented  the  Senate 
on  the  Joint  Reorganization  Committee. 
ThU  concession  was  a  great  gain  for  the  bill. 

The  friendly  committee  consisting  of  Sen- 
ators La  Poixrm,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Pzppzs, 
of  Florida,  Russell,  of  Georgia,  Whot,  of 
Maine,  and  Brooks,  of  Illinois,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  approve  the  bill  Immediately.  It  Is 
being  debated  in  the  Senate  this  week.  Sena- 
tor La  FoLLrrrx,  the  chairman,  is  confident 
that  he  can  get  the  bill  through  the  Senate 
and  to  the  House  for  action  before  Congress 
adjourns  In  July  or  August. 

If  this  Congress  enacts  the  reorganization 
measure  It  will  have  done  something  to 
redeem  luelf  for  Its  futility  on  so  many 
<Jther  Issues.  And  It  will  have  armed  the 
next  Congress  with  machinery  that  will 
enable  It  to  approach  Its  tremendous  tasks 
with  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  no  longer 
bound  by  antiquated  ways  and  outworn 
traditions. 

The  Importance  of  this  legislation  was 
•ptly  stressed  ly  Representative  Mnu  Mon- 
tONET.  of  Oklahoma,  in  a  recent  speech  to 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Idltors.  We 
quote : 

"It  doesn't  soud  very  important,  perhaps, 
to  talk  about  the  reorganization  of  Con- 
graas  m  the  light  of  problems  like  the 
atom  bomb,  labor,  open  shops,  veterans' 
housing,  the  extension  of  OPA  •  •  • 
but,  do  you  realize  that  all  these  vital  Issues 
are  merely  the  cargo  Items  on  the  ship  of 
state.  It  is  the  ship  Itself  that  I  am  worried 
about.  I  am  .vorried  about  its  horsepower, 
Its  steering  gear,  Its  chartroom.  Its  rusty 
boilers.  I  think  It  Is  time  for  the  ship  of 
state  to  have  a  little  better  coordination  on 
the  bridge  and  to  get  the  controls  a  little  bit 
better  eatabllshet«  I  feel  that.  Important 
as  are  all  the  collateral  issues  we  face,  the 
issue  of  the  reorganization  of  Congress  mxist 
occupy  almost  the  paramount  position." 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune  of  June  11, 
1946] 

CONGRESS   8TREAMLWXO 

Congress  is  earnestly  seeking  a  way  to  re- 
form itself.  The  proposed  remedy,  drafted 
by  a  Joint  congressional  committee  and 
-passed  by  the  Senate,  is  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
number  of  comnUttees,  provide  each  com- 
mittee with  a  staff  of  experts.  Increase  the 
pay  of  Members,  and  take  other  steps  In- 
tended to  promote  congressional  efflclency. 

The  present  congressional  machinery  is 
cumbersome  and  Inefflcient.  There  have  been 
occasions  when  this  has  been  a  blessing  to 
the  country.  Self-serving  laws  promoted  by 
pressure  groups  or  by  a  power-hungry  Presi- 
dent are  hard  to  get  through  the  present  un- 
wieldy congressional  machine: 

Coogress  can  act  quickly  when  emergency 
measures  are  being  considered.  Dtirlng  the 
war  appropriation  bills  and  other  crltica* 
measures  were  passed  with  dispatch.  The 
main  argument  for  reforming  Congress  is  not 
to  help  It  deal  with  a  crisis  but  to  help  It  in 
the  drafting  of  unspectacular  long-term  leg- 
islation. 

Certainly  there  is  good  reason  for  reducing 
the  number  of  committees.  The  Senate  now 
lias  33  standing  and  10  special  committees. 
It  is  proposed  to  limit  the  number  to  16.  Al- 
ready we  are  hearing  the  walls  of  those  who 
might  be  deprived  of  chairmanships  and  pa- 
tronage and  the  whole  reform  plan  is  said  to 
be  threatened  by  their  petty,  self-serving  ob- 
jections. Back  home  In  the  polling  places 
nobody  will  object  if  the  Senate  has  fewer 
committees. 

Another  portion  of  the  bill,  providing  for  a 
director  of  personnel  who  would  appoint  em- 
ployees of  committees,  was  wisely  eliminated 
by  the  Senate.  Committee  chairmen  now 
make  such  appointments.  The  director  of 
personnel  would  have  become  an  exceedingly 
powerful  person  on  Capitol  Hill,  perhaps  more 
powerful  than  is  desirable. 


Congressional  committees  unquestionably 
need  experts  to  help  them,  since  few  Con- 
gressmen have  the  skill  in  research  or  the 
time  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  the  complex  problems  they  are  called 
upon  to  consider.  At  present  Members  are 
often  dependent  for  advice  on  experts,  or 
pseudo-experts,  from  the  executive  depart- 
ments, who  have  their  own  axes  to  grind. 
The  committees  should  have  their  own  ex- 
perts responsible  only  to  Congress.  It  seems 
more  than  doubtful,  however,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  experts  should  be  In  the  hands 
of  a  single  director  of  personnel.  Why  not  let 
the  committee  chairmen  appoint  them?  IX 
the  experts  are  indispensable  men,  their  re- 
appointment will  be  assured  as  new  chair- 
men take  ofOce. 

The  proposed  bill  calls  for  increasing  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  from  1 10,000 
to  115,000  a  year.  Congressmen  are  sensi- 
tive to  criticism  of  pay  raises  for  themselves 
and  properly  so  if  they  are  rubber  stamps 
like  most  of  the  present  delegation  from  Chi- 
cago. Other  hard-working,  competent  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  deserve  the  Increased  pay 
and  should  not  be  fearful  of  admitting  it  to 
their  constituents. 

Congressmen  without  independent  means 
now  find  it  necessary  to  put  their  wives  and 
other  relatives  on  the  pay  roll  in  order  to 
meet  the  cost  of  living  In  Washington.  Men 
of  ability  frequently  refuse  to  run  for  Con- 
gress because  of  the  low  salary.  The  coun- 
try wotild  profit  if  more  men  worth  $15,000  a 
year  had  a  hand  in  making  our  laws. 

IFrom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  of  June 
1,  1946) 
otm  legislattvx  machinery 
In  presenting  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the    reorganization    of    Congress    yesterday 
Senator  La  FoLLrm  sensibly  remarked  that 
good  machinery  cannot  be  expected,  by  Itself, 
to  solve  aU  the  problems  which  now  confront 
our  National  Legislature.    For  that  purpose, 
he  admitted,  we  must  also  have  "good  men,' 
good  will,  and  good  policies."    But  the  Sen- 
ator nevertheless  was  able  to  make  out  a 
strong  case  for  the  plan  developed  by  a  special 
legislative  committee  of  which  he  served  as 
chairman. 

Unquestionably  Congress  is  no  longer 
equipped  to  handle  the  manifold  and  com- 
plex tasks  assigned  to  it  today.  Its  rules  and 
procedures,  as  Senator  La  Follette  noted,  are 
still  geared  to  the  nineteenth  century. '  No 
self-respecting  private  enterprise  would  tol- 
erate such  a  condition  of  general  obsoles- 
cence. If  It  did,  it  probably  would  go  out  of 
business  overnight. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  involving  a  funda- 
mental change  in  our  American  system  of 
government  by  checks  and  balances  and 
therefore  one  requiring  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  The  reconunendatlons  of  the 
La  Follette  committee  deal  only  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  legislative  branch.  Thus, 
they  would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of 
standard  committees  In  each  House,  clarify 
the  scope  of  their  authority  (to  avoid  over- 
lapping) and  synchronize  the  committee 
structure  as  between  the  two  Houses.  The 
plan  would  relieve  Congressmen  of  much  un- 
important routine  and  provide  them  with 
competent  technical  assistance,  as  well  as 
raise  their  salaries  by  half. 

Among  other  proposals  embodied  In  the 
pending  legislation  are  a  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  majority  and  minority  com- 
mittees in  each  House,  to  decide  on  broad 
Issues  of  party  policy,  and  one  to  Improve 
liaison  between  Congress  and  the  President, 
through  the  creation  of  a  Joint  legislative- 
executive  council.  Most  of  these  reforms  had 
been  luder  public  discussion  for  several  years 
before  the  congressional  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  situation  and  report  Its 
recommendations.   The  conunlttee's  program 


bears   on  its  face   the  evidence  of  careftil 
preparation. 

These  are,  as  Senator  La  Follette  declared, 
critical  days  for  a  democratic  government. 
We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  an  obsolete 
legislative  plant.  This  program  offers  no 
substitute  for  sound  statesmanship  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  It  should  make  that  statesmanship 
substantially  more  effective. 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  of 
June  12,  1946] 

VICTORT  rOR  CONGRESS  REFORM 

Senate  approval  of  the  La  Pollette-Mon- 
roney  congressional  reorganization  bill  is  a 
triumph  for  Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wis- 
consin. It  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  26 
Democrats  and  22  Republicans  who  voted  for 
it.  The  bill  as  amended,  while  it  Is  not  per- 
fect, is  a  great  Improvement  over  the  archaic 
1893  organization  which  still  exists. 

The  biggest  improvements  are  that  the 
bill  reduces  the  number  of  committees  from 
114  to  49.  putting  an  end  to  overlapping; 
sharply  defines  the  committees'  provinces,  so 
that  Presiding  Officers  can  no  longer  prejudge 
bills  by  selecting  friendly  or  hostile  com- 
mittees to  eend  them  to;  and  prevents  the 
attaching  of  riders  to  appropriation  bills, 
making  it  Impossible  for  a  weak  bill  that 
could  not  stand  on  its  own  feet  to  ride 
through  Congress  and  the  President  on  an 
imperative  fiscal  measure. 

The  most  Important  omissions  from  the 
bill  were  that  It  did  nothing  about  the  sen- 
iority evil,  which  minimizes  ability  and  maxi- 
mizes length  of  service  in  elevating  Mem- 
bers to  positions  of  authority:  and  that  It 
did  nothing  about  the  Ufe-and-death  power 
which  the  House  Rules  Committee  exercises 
over  legislation.  However,  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  a  bill  that  dealt  with  either  or 
both  of  these  Issues  would  stand  no  chance 
of  passage.  The  measure  which  the  La  Fol- 
lette-Monroney  committee  reported  was  a 
worth-while  compromise  based  on  the  prac- 
tical possibilities. 

The  most  substantial  amendment  made  In 
the  Senate  eliminated  the  director  of  per- 
sonnel, who  was  to  have  Introduced  a  merit 
system  into  congressional  employment  and 
assure  the  continuity  of  technical  staffs  at- 
tached to  committees.  The  Senators  wanted 
to  retain  the  patronage  of  the  Senate's  em- 
ployees, and  It  was  a  small  enough  quid  for 
the  quo  of  a  modernized  committee  struc- 
ture. 

The  bill  as  It  goes  to  the  House  is  a  good 
first  step  In  congressional  reform.  It  is  about 
as  big  a  step  as  could  he  taken  In  view  of 
the  political  realltk-  Involved.  It  provides 
something  solid  on  which  succeeding  Con- 
gresses can  build.  Upon  Representative 
MoNHONET,  of  Oklahoma,  now  devolves  the 
responsibility  for  doing  in  the  House  what 
La  Follette,  with  skillful  direction  and  com- 
promise, has  done  in  the  Senate.  He  will 
have  an  advantage  in  the  prestige  which  the 
surprLsingly  large  Senate  vote  has  given  to 
the  measure.  The  House  is  on  challenge  to 
take  as  forthright  a  view  of  Congress'  short- 
comings as  the  Senate  has  taken. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis    (Mc.)    Star-Tlmes,  of 
June  1,  1946] 

'    OVERHAXTLING     JOB     FOR     CONGRESS 

The  necessity  for  a  drastic  overhauling  of 
Congress  has  again  been  pointed  out  by  Sen- 
ator La  Follettes  joint  committee.  Since 
the  weary  Members  of  both  Houses  still  must 
dispose  of  much  urgent  business,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  will  take  up  this  stream- 
lining job  before  adjourning  for  the  summer 
recess.  In  the  long  run,  however,  congres- 
sional reform  is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
item  on  the  list  of  legislative  musts.  As  the 
committee  pointed  out.  Congress  today  is 
trying  to  handle  complicated  twentieth-cen- 
tury problems  with  slow-moving  nineteenth- 
century     machinery.    Today     its     Members 
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without  oflBcial  sanction,  through  collusion 
or  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  Navy  or 
civilian  personnel. 

"When  the  situation  was  brought  to  the 
attention   of   Adm.   Calvin   H.   Cobb    (com- 


Material  not  rescued  by  the  waiting 
scavengers  becomes  burled,  or  more  often, 
consumed  by  the  fires  that  bum  almost  con« 
tlnuously  on  the  dump. 


tlon  had  taken  shape,  his  questing  and  far- 
seeing  mind  was  concerning  itself  with  an- 
other famine  on  the  horizon — the  famine  in 
productive  facilities.  As  he  used  to  say,  only 
the  restoration  of  productive  facilities  could 
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have  too  little  time  to  develop  the  world 
statesmanship  so  desperately  needed. 

Early  in  January  of  1945  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association  made  some  excellent  recom- 
mendations for  reform.  Most  of  these  were 
Incorporated  In  the  La  Follette-Monroney  bill 
Introduced  on  March  4  of  ^thls  year.  This 
measure  would  lift  many  inlftor  time-con- 
similng  burdens  from  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives by  providing  each  of  them  with 
a  full-time  assistant  to  look  after  political 
chores.  It  would  make  available  better  re- 
search help  and  such  practical  devices  as  a 
stenographic  pool.  Also  it  would  provide 
better  pay  and  a  retirement  plan. 

Much  time  is  now  wasted  in  an  excessive 
number  of  overlapping  committees.  There- 
fore, the  bill  recommends  reducing  the  46 
standing  committees  of  the  House  to  18.  and 
the  33  Senate  committees  to  16.  Such  a  re- 
duction would  work  wonders,  but  it  will  be 
only  a  half-measure  so  long  as  it  does  not 
end  the  old  evil  of  selecting  chairmen  on  the 
basis  of  seniority.  These  men  ought  to  be 
chosen  for  ability  and  special  experience. 
Since  old-timers  naturally  oppose  this  re- 
form, the  La  Follette  committee  did  not  in- 
clude it  in  its  reconunendatlons.  But  the 
change  must  be  made  sooner  or  later — the 
sooner  the  better. 

The  worst  thing  about  Congress,  however, 
is  that  It  has  fallen  out  of  step  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government.  Both  the 
executive  and  the  judiciary  have  managed 
after  a  fashion  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Congress,  however,  has  grown  progressively 
more  Individualistic  and  more  irresponsible. 
To  check  this  trend,  the  committee  recom- 
mends not  only  closer  association  with  the 
executive  agencies,  but  also  the  creation  of 
so-called  policy  committees  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  both  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity In  each  House.  The  shoddy  way  in  which 
Congress  ctirrently  is  handling  the  labor 
problem  alone  is  enough  to  warrant  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposal. 

The  Star-Times  has  frequently  endorsed 
the  recommendations  of  the  La  Pollette-Mon- 
roney  committee — both  as  a  whole  and  indi- 
vidually. Unless  Congress  finds  a  way  of  cut- 
ting down  the  secondary  chores  which  now 
take  up  so  much  of  its  time  and  of  devoting 
this  time  to  truly  serious  matters,  it  will  slip 
farther  and  farther  away  from  Its  functions 
as  the  people's  representative  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Tasks  which  Congress  allows  to  go  by  de- 
fault must  somehow  be  performed  by  the 
administration.  Thus,  the  White  House 
rather  than  the  Capitol  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  center  of  Government.  It  is  high 
time  to  shift  emphasis  from  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  the  top  of  the  Hill,  but  this 
can't  be  done  until  Congress  settles  down  to 
a  thorough  overhauling  job. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Globe-Democrat 
of  June  2.  19461 

TEST  or   congressional   COtTRAGE 

The  much-commended  proposal  to  stream- 
line Congress  is  now  in  position  for  each 
Member  to  show  very  quickly  whether  his 
heart  is  where  his  mouth  Is.  After  a  year's 
study,  during  which  the  Nation  has  waited 
anxiously  for  some  indication  that  our  creak- 
ing legislative  processes  actually  are  to  be 
reorganized  for  efficient  handling  of  an  un- 
precedented load,  the  La  Follette-Monroney 
joint  committee  has  submitted  Its  report  and 
recommendations. 

In  submitting  it  to  the  Senate,  Senator 
La  Follette  told  that  House  bluntly  that 
Congress  today  is  neither  organized  nor 
equipped  to  function  properly.  Remedies 
urged  Include  fewer  committees,  better  fiscal 
controls  to  make  expenditiures  match  reve- 
nues, establishment  of  major  and  minor 
party  "responsibility"  committees,  better 
bill-drafting  and  research  services,  more  help, 
fewer  onerous  routine  duties,  registration  of 


lobbyists,  salary  increases,  and  longer  vaca- 
tions, to  name  only  a  few.  Although  many 
desirable  changes  were  omitted  for  expedi- 
ency reasons,  the  recommendations  otight  to 
be  put  into  effect,  and  quickly. 

As  the  situation  now  stands.  Congress  can 
accept  the  report  and  conveniently  proceed 
to  do  nothing  about  It.  Or  it  can  empower 
the  committee  to  draft  a  bill  embodying  the 
proposal  and  offer  it  for  passage.  The  latter 
course  will  mean  it  is  willing  to  clean  its 
own  house  as  the  people  demand,  and  as 
Congress  itself  has  admitted  is  urgently 
needed.  The  former  course  will  mean  that 
it  is  not  ready  to  sacrifice  to  efficiency  the 
personal  prestige  and  emoluments  of  the 
conunlttee  chairmen  who  would  be  elimi- 
nated. Here,  as  in  few  Issues,  is  a  test  of 
congressional  courage. 

[From   the   Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Bulletin  of 
June  12.  1946] 

TOWAaO  A   BETTER  CONCSESS 

Congressional  reorganization,  long  talked 
about,  took  a  big  step  forward  when  the 
Senate  approved  the  La  Follette  bill.  Raises 
in  the  salaries  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
need  not  monopolize  attention  when  the 
measure  contains  many  fundamental  changes 
In  procedure  aimed  to  create  a  more  effective 
legislative  body. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  joint  session  of 
the  four  revenue-raising  and  appropriations 
committees  of  the  two  Houses  to  estimate 
revenues  and  expenditures  and  give  Congress 
and  the  Nation  a  comprehensive  view  of  Fed- 
eral finances.  If  the  new  joint  committee 
estimates  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
that  exiienditures  will  outnm  receipts,  a  con- 
current resolution  by  both  Houses  raising 
the  debt  limit  would  be  required. 

Congress  under  this  procedure  would  not 
stumble  by  separate  appropriations  into  an 
unbaluiced  Budget,  but  would  face  the  issue 
from  the  start.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
who  vote  for  appropriations  so  willingly 
would  hesitate  to  commit  themselves  at  the 
opening  of  Congress  to  an  unbalanced 
Budget. 

A  reduction  of  the  number  of  conunittees 
is  accomplished  by  giving  each  one  of  them 
an  economic  staff.  Too  frequently  Senators 
and  Representatives  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  experts  employed  by  special  Interests.  In- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  cannot  be 
authorities  on  most  of  the  matters  that  call 
for  their  decision.  The  public  Interest  is 
served  by  having  experts  at  the  elbow  of 
Congressmen  to  give  them  guidance  through 
the  maze  of  complicated  problems  they  are 
called  on  to  solve. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.  T.)  Herald  Trlbime 
of  June  12,  1946] 

A  VICTORT  FOR  STATESMANSHIP 

Contrary  to  predictions,  the  Senate  has 
passed  the  La  Follette-Monroney  committee's 
bill  to  reorganize  congressional  machinery. 
The  vote  was  49  to  16.  This  is  a  signal  vic- 
tory for  the  statesmanship  once  traditional 
In  the  United  States  Senate.  In  presenting 
the  legislation,  Senator  La  Follette  said  in 
part:  "In  this  postwar  world  a  tidal  wave  of 
complex,  difficult,  and  intricate  problems  Is 
threatening  to  engulf  the  legislative  arm  of 
the  Government.  •  •  •  Congress  has 
been  subject  to  much  criticism  •  •  • 
but  1  submit  that  tmder  our  present  archaic 
organisation  it  is  impossible  for  Congress  to 
transact  the  business  which  it  has  become 
Imperative  that  it  handle."  He  urged  that 
the  Senators  "seize  this  opportunity  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  to  thoroughly  re- 
organize the  legislative  arm"  and  "give  it  the 
tools  and  machinery  which  are  essential  to 
the  efficient  transaction  of  its  boBlneas." 

The  bni  goes  far  to  furnish  some  of  the 
tools  and  to  put  the  broken-down  law-mak- 


ing machinery  In  running  order.  The  con- 
solidation of  committees,  the  definition  of 
functions  to  eliminate  confusion  and  over- 
lapping, the  provision  of  expert  assistance 
to  committees  and  to  members  are  designed 
to  that  end.  So.  too,  is  the  establishment  of 
party  policy  committees  and  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  serve  as  a  liaison  between  Congress 
and  the  President.  Other  important  mat- 
ters covered  include  a  curb  on  deficit  financ- 
ing, registration  of  lobbies,  provision  of  ade- 
quate salaries  and  a  contributory  pension 
system  for  the  legislators,  and  relief  from 
congressional  responsibility  for  settling  pri- 
vate claims.  Another  proposed  relief,  that 
setting  up  a  charter  commission  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  District  of  Columbia,  will 
be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  bill. 

The  bill  is  not  a  perfect  reorganization 
bill,  but  It  is  a  big  fo;-ward  step.  Ihe  com- 
mittee omitted  to  recommend  better  means 
of  selecting  committee  chairmen  and  per- 
sonnel. And  Senator  La  Follcitz  agreed  to 
some  amendments  to  meet  opposition. 
Chief  among  these  was  elimination  of  a  sec- 
tion setting  up  a  director  of  personnel.  The 
section  was  opposed  by  some  who  saw  it 
as  an  abrogation  of  Congress'  prerogatives — 
prerogatives  sometimes  known  as  patronage. 
The  Senate  bill  leaves  for  House  action  the 
consolidation  of  House  committees. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  House,  like  the  Sen- 
ate, will  rise  above  all  personal  considerations 
to  enact  this  measure  revitalising  the  es- 
sential function  of  the  legislative  branch— 
which  is  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people. 


Waste  of  NaTy  Eqaipment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

OF  MEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1946 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  alleged  instances  of 
waste  on  the  part  of  governmental  bu- 
reaus and  departments.  Most  of  these 
have  been  denied. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  have 
pointed  out  similar  instances.  The  able 
and  energetic  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
Walter  NoRBLA^has  done  likewise. 

The  followinl^article  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia Record  of  JUne  12  describes  still 
another  instance  of  waste  of  usable  ma- 
terial which  could  well  fill  a  great  need  In 
this  country  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Waste  is  abhorrent  in  any  form.    It  is 
time  that  this  administration  put  a  stop 
to  it. 
Waste  of  Usable  Navt  EQxnnairt  Found  at 

Dtjmp — ScppLixs  Neideo  IK  Hunger  Areas 

Dxscaroed;  Probe  Ordered 

Waste  of  usable  and  much -needed  Navy 
equipment  and  supplies  was  discovered  by 
the  Record  yesterday. 

Almost  dally  for  several  months,  trucks 
from  the  Philadelphia  naval  base  have 
dumped  Itmaber,  tarpaulins,  metal  trays,  and 
canteens,  cleaning  substances — and  edible 
foodstuffs — on  the  city's  Penrose  Ferry  Ave- 
nue dump. 

BUSniSE  TO  NAVT 

Informed  of  the  waste,  estimated  to  run 
into  thousands  of  dollars,  a  Navy  spokesman 
said: 

"This  comes  as  a  complete  surprise.  The 
stringent  wartime  rules  of  salvage  have  not 
been  relaxed.    This  dumping  bas  been  don« 
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The  people  of  the  civilized  world  entertain 
substantially  Identical  opinions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  German  leaders  In  the  late  war. 
They  Invented  new  crimes  and  horrors,  new 
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distractions  and  activities,  ix>lltical  or  other- 
wise) and  accepting  the  Job  of  organizing 
and  directing  the  prosecution  of  European 
warmongers  in  a  foreign  state,  and  the  state- 
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United  States  (ibid.,  pp.  119,  134).  The  In- 
ternational Military  Tribunal  was  not  cre- 
ated untU  Aiigust  8,  1945.  Three  months  be- 
fore that  date  Germany  bad  unconditionally 
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without  ofDclal  sanction,  through  collusion 
or  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  Navy  or 
clTllian  personnel. 

"When  the  situation  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Adm.  Calvin  H.  Cobb  (com* 
mandant  of  the  base  and  of  the  Fourth  Nuval 
District),  he  ordered  an  Immediate  and  ex- 
haustive Investigation." 

BEPORTZBS  MAKX  HAtH. 

The  Indiscriminate  dumping  has  become 
an  open  secret  among  many  South  Philadel- 
phians  Before  the  trucks  pull  away,  scores 
ol  treasure-seekers  swarm  over  the  unsightly 
piles  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  near 
the  Penrose  Ferry  Avenue  Bridge. 

In  90  minutes  Monday  evening,  two  Record 
reporters  (who  arrived  long  after  the  latest 
consignment  had  been  worked  over)  found: 

Two  dozen  hatch  covers,  8x8  feet,  of  rub- 
berized canvas.  They  were  soiled,  but  in  such 
good  condition  that  the  manufacturer's 
stamp  and  printed  instructions  for  cleaning 
were  plainly  legible. 

MKSS  nUTS  AND  CANTEENS 

Six  metal,  compartmented  mess  trays  In 
good  condition 

Several  metal  canteens,  damaged  but  re- 
pairable. 

Pour  feet  ol  rubber  molding  2  inches 
square. 

Also  hammocks,  life  preservers,  unused 
paper  forms  by  the  ream,  sea  bags,  and 
lumber  of  assorted  sizes. 

Finally,  the  reporters  salvaged  6  cans  of 
emergency  ration  biscuits.  Each  can  con- 
tained about  980  calories — enough,  In  all,  to 
keep  one  person  alive  4  days  In  the  stricken 
areas  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  lone  city  watchman  said  the  Navy 
dumping  has  been  going  on  "quite  some 
time."  Pressed  for  a  more  exact  answer, 
he  said:  "A  lot  of  months." 

A^  employee  of  the  Navy  base,  who  was 
accompanied  by  a  friend  with  an  automo- 
bile, had  filled  a  trunk  with  material  when 
the  reporters  arrived  and  was  loading  the 
back  of  his  car  with  more. 

HODSZ   BtJILT   WriH   UATOUAL 

"I  have  a  friend,"  he  said,  "who  built  a 
house  with  the  material  he  picked  up  here 
In  18  months.  That  Includes  pipes  for  the 
plumbing,  too— not  just  the  lumber.  He 
said  the  Navy  stuff  started  to  appear  in 
quantity  along  about  last  September." 

The  employee,  who  produced  his  naval 
identification  papers  but  asked  to  remain 
anonymous,  said  he  saw  "hundreds"  of  mess 
trays  on  the  dump  2  weeks  ago.  These  are 
much  In  demand  In  the  hunger  areas  of 
Europe. 

His  "take"  Monday  evening  Included: 
Three  heavy  tarpaullfts,  heavy  rope,  six  mess 
trays,  a  case  of  canned  caustic  soda  (used 
for  bleaching,  refining  oils,  making  soap  and 
rayon,  etc),  2x4-inch  lumber,  and  three 
lengths  of  2-lnch  fire  hose  in  good  condition. 

BOMBS    DUMPED,    TOO 

"It's  a  crime  the  way  they  waste  stuff  down 
at  the  yard,"  said  the  man.  who  has  worked 
there  for  11  years.  "They  even  diunp  bombs 
here.  That  may  not  be  wasteful,  but  it  could 
be  dangerous." 

He  said  he  found  2  unexploded  missiles 
While  shooting  rats  on  the  dump  last  week. 
After  taking  them  to  Port  Mifflin  to  have 
them  rendered  harmless,  he  swore  off  shoot- 
ing. 

A  veteran  from  World  War  I  found  28  cans 
Of  biscuits  last  week.  Nearby  was  a  stack 
of  20  cans  of  malted-milk  tablets,  each  con- 
taining 120  tableU.  The  label  said  19  tablets 
was  the  dally  ration  for  one  man.  The 
veteran  fed  the  biscuits  and  the  tablets  to 
his  Qog.  He  tried  some  himself,  and  found 
them  very  palatable,  he  said. 

The  biscuits  brought  back  by  the  reporters 
ftlso  were  in  good  condition.  Some  were  not 
even  broken,  though  the  cans  apparently  had 
been  wantonly  damaged  with  a  hammer. 


Material  not  rescued  by  the  waiting 
scavengers  becomes  buried,  or  more  often, 
consumed  by  the  fires  that  bum  almost  con« 
tlnuously  on  the  dump. 


Mr.  Eugene  Meyer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1946 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
about  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer  from  ihe  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Tuesday.  June  18,  1946, 
entitled  "Mr.  Meyer's  Task": 

MB.    METER'S   TASK 

With  the  announcement  today.  Mr.  Eugene 
Meyer  leaves  his  duties  with  the  Post  and 
takes   on    new   duties   as   president   of    the 
Bank   of  International   Reconstruction   and 
Development.     The  appointment,  as  will  be 
seen  from  excerpts  in  another  column,  has 
been  applauded  by  the  American  press.    This 
testimony   to   the   choice   of   the   executive 
directors  of  the  World  Bank  gives  singular 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Meyer's  old  associates  on  this 
newspaper.     They  know  from  daily  experi- 
ence with  Mr.  Meyer  the  organizational  gifts 
which  he  will  bring  to  the  new  institution. 
Mr.  Meyer  is  used  to  the  task  of  building 
organizations  from  the  ground  up.     When  he 
took  over  the  Post  property  the  newspaper 
had  faUen  on  evU  days,  and  it  was  in  a  morl- 
bimd  condition.     All  his  old  friends — even 
those  who  knew  of  what  he  had  done  with  his 
private  business  and  then  with  the  succes- 
sive departments  of  American  Government 
which  he  had  established— told  him  that  this 
time  he  had  undertaken  a  hopeless  proposi- 
tion.   It  was.  they  said,  a  pig  in  a  poke.    But. 
as  the  healthy  condition  of  this  newspaper 
testifies.  Mr.  Meyer  builded  better  than  per- 
haps he  knew,  and  he  hands  over  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Post  to  men  who  fully  appreciate 
how  well  and  truly  he  laid  its  foundations. 

These  comments  are  pertinent  to  the  new 
assignment  that  Mr.  Meyer  is  shouldering  at 
the  world  bank.  No  doubt  exists  in  our 
minds  that  the  organization  he  will  create 
will  be  as  sound  as  could  be  devised.  Mr, 
Meyer  is  used  to  meeting  organizational  chal- 
lenges, and,  indeed,  thrives  on  them,  and  he 
will  give  to  the  infant  body  the  vitality  that 
will  insure  sound  and  vigorous  growth.  But 
he  will  bring  to  his  responsibility  something 
more  than  his  talent  for  organization.  He 
will  be  the  example  to  those  who  work  with 
him  of  vision  and  faith.  Mr.  Meyer  has  what 
the  poet  calls  "the  rapture  of  the  forward 
view."  In  time  of  war  he  foresaw,  before 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  the  need  to 
prepare  for  peace.  That  is  why  he  always 
counseled  gradualness  in  the  relaxation  of 
controls  till  the  American  economy  had  been 
thoroughly  reconverted.  That  Is  why  he  ad- 
vocated the  stock-pUing  of  food— he  felt  that 
liberation  mlgh  prove  a  mockery  if  food  did 
not  come  on  the  very  heels  of  the  liberators. 
Alas,  there  was  so  little  preparedness  for 
peace  that  the  liberated  countries  had  to  go 
through  ordeal  by  famine  on  top  of  their 
ordeal  by  fire. 

Yet  Mr.  Meyer,  foreseeing  this,  whipped 
up  a  national  interest  In  the  coming  emer- 
gency, being  the  sponsor  of  the  Famine 
Emergency  Committee,  which  spotlighted  the 
approaching  crisis  and  brought  home  to  the 
American  people  and  the  administration  the 
crucial  need  for  remedial  steps.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  that,  when  this  organiza- 


tion had  taken  shape,  his  questing  and  far- 
seeing  mind  was  concerning  itself  with  an- 
other famine  on  the  horizon — the  famine  in 
productive  facilities.  As  he  used  to  say,  only 
the  restoration  of  productive  facilities  could 
solve  the  problem  of  one  food  famine  after 
another:  in  other  words,  of  permanent  state 
of  mendicancy  in  much  of  the  world. 

This  was  long  before  he  had  the  vaguest 
notion  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  instru- 
mentalities for  curing  this  famine  of  pro- 
ductive facilities.  That  Is  the  Job  of  the 
new  world  bank.  The  bank  is  not  an  elee- 
mosynary institution  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing money  away  to  needy  borrowers;  finan- 
cial aid  of  this  kind  is  provided  through 
relief  agencies  such  as  UNRRA.  The  new 
world  bank,  armed  as  it  is  with  the  financial 
resources  of  the  world  of  nations,  will  make 
productive  loans  in  capital-poor  countries  so 
as  to  put  them  on  their  own  feet  and  at 
the  same  time  reestablish  the  link  between 
capital-goods  producers  and  capital-goods 
users.  It  is  this  link,  and  this  link  only,  that 
can  promote  general  prosperity.  Public  pol- 
icy, it  is  said,  must  cater  to  being  and  well- 
being.  This  latter  achievement  Is  the  aim 
of  the  world  bank,  with  a  sphere  of  opera- 
tions that  is  Indeed  world-wide.  Mr.  Meyer 
Is  thus  the  world's  first  world  banker  In  the 
true  meaning  of  this  phrase.  Hitherto  Inter- 
national bankers  have  been  nationals  with 
foreign  connections,  but  Mr.  Meyer's  loyalty 
is  new  supranational. 

While  Mr.  Meyer  will  have  to  be  more 
statesman  than  banker,  it  Is  a  good  omen 
that  his  appointment  is  favorably  spoken  of 
In  both  Investment  and  banking  circles  the 
world  over.  In  these  circles  Mr.  Meyer  Is 
respected  for  a  Judgment  and  a  prudence 
which,  before  he  took  up  official  life,  earned 
him  a  rich  success  in  the  field  of  investment 
banking  at  home-  and  abroad.  This  reputa- 
tion will  inspire  confidence  In  the  new  insti- 
tution on  the  part  of  the  investors  who  will 
Invest  in  the  bonds  that  will  be  fioated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  world  bank  when  It  sets 
up  in  business. 


The  Nuremberg  Trials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  Wn.TJS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  paper  on  the 
Nuremberg  trials,  by  a  distinguished  at- 
torney from  Chicago,  Mr,  Samuel  A, 
Harper. 

I  am  informed  that  the  manuscript  will 
make  two  and  one-third  pages  of  the 
Record,  and  that  the  printing  will  cost 
$140. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   NimEMBERG   TRIAI.S 

An  International  Military  Tribunal  has 
been  established  to  try  the  faUen  leaders 
of  a  conquered  nation  for  alleged  war  crimes, 
and  these  trials  are  now  going  on  at  Nurem- 
berg. 

The  Articles  of  War  under  which  previous 
military  commissions  have  been  created  rest 
for  their  authority  upon  the  power  conferred 
upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution  (Art.  I, 
sec.B.c.  1.10)  to  "define  and  punish  •  •  • 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations." 
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The  people  of  the  civilized  world  entertain 
substantially  identical  opinions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  German  leaders  In  the  late  war. 
They  Invented  new  crimes  and  horrors,  new 
methods  of  perfidy,  persecution,  death,  and 
destruction  which  shocked  the  conscience 
and  outraged  the  normal  feelings  and  natural 
sensibilities  of  mankind,  and  their  conduct 
of  the  war  from  beginning  to  end  was  dia- 
bolical and  fiendish  beyond  our  capacity  to 
believe.  That  Just  punishment  should  be 
meted  out  to  all  those  responsible  for  crim- 
inal acts  of  this  nature  is  beyond  dispute. 
But  these  considerations  do  not  answer  our 
problem.  They  do  not  Justify  our  abandon- 
ment of  devotion  to  Jtistice  as  defined  In  our 
fundamental  laws  even  In  dealing  with  a 
fallen  enemy  who  happens  to  be  wholly 
within  our  power.  To  conclude  otherwise  is 
to  admit  that  the  enemy  has  lost  the  battle 
but  has  destroyed  our  ideals. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  emotions  are 
understandably  high,  it  is  difficult  to  adopt 
a  dispassionate  attitude  toward  trials  of  this 
character.  Yet,  as  so  well  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Murphy,  "now  is  precisely  the  time 
when  that  attitude  Is  most  essential.  While 
peoples  in  other  lands  may  not  share  our 
beliefs  as  to  due  process  and  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  we  are  not  free  to  give  effect 
to  our  emotions  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  others.  We  live  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  the  embodiment  of  all  the  high 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  New  World  and 
which  Is  applicable  In  both  war  and  peace. 
We  must  act  accordingly."  (In  re  Yama- 
shita  (Nos.  61  Misc.  and  672.  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  October  Term.  1945).) 

In  the  recent  book  entitl'»d  "The  Case 
Against  the  Nazi  War  Criminals"  (Knopf, 
1946).  we  find  the  following  statements  as 
to  the  origin  and  creation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Military  Tribunal  now  sitting  at 
Nuremberg:  "On  May  2.  1945.  President  Tru- 
man appointed  Associate  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson,  of  th^  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
as  the  United  States  representative  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  principal  Allied  Powers  in  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Military 
Tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  major  European 
Axis  war  criminals.  He  also  appointed  him 
as  United  States  Chief  of  Counsel  tr  prose- 
cute in  behalf  of  the  United  States  before 
any  court  that  might  be  established."  Gor- 
don Dean,  of  counsel  for  the  United  States, 
in  the  preface  to  the  book  referred  to  says: 
"There  never  had  been  an  international 
criminal  court.  This  was  something  new. 
There  had  t>een  a  World  Court  but  Its  func- 
tion had  been  quite  different.  It  had  no 
Jurisdiction  to  try  criminal  charges  or  punish 
offenders.  To  further  complicate  matters. 
there  was  In  existence  no  International  code 
of  criminal  law.  Such  codes  ).ad  been  su-j- 
gested  after  the  First  World  War  but  nothing 
had  come  of  the  suggestions."  (Ibid.,  pp.  70 
and  viii.) 

The  Articles  of  War  (10  U.  S.  C.  sees. 
1471-1593)  recognize  the  "military  commis- 
sion." appointed  by  military  command,  as 
It  had  previously  existed  In  United  States 
Army  practice,  as  an  appropriate  tribunal 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offenses 
against  the  law  of  war.  But  this  Interna- 
tional Military  Tribunal  is  not  such  a  com- 
mission. It  was  created  by  the  agreement 
of  four  Allied  Nations,  and  the  charter  which 
this  agreement  adopted  Is  the  single  source 
and  sole  Jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal.  This 
is  admitted  by  the  United  States  prosecutor 
In  his  opening  statement.  And  of  the  20 
defendants  Indicted  under  this  charter,  at 
least  15  are  civilians.  (Cf.  Ex  parte  Milligan. 
4  Wall.  2:  Duncan  v.  Kal.anamoku,  No.  15, 
U.  8.  Supreme  Ct.  Oct.  term.  1945.) 

The  unprecedented  character  of  the  whole 
proceeding  is.  at  the  very  outset,  indicated 
by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  temporarily  step- 
ping down  from  his  high  place  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (whose  tradition  has 
heretofore  been  to  refrain  from  all  outside 


distractions  and  activities,  political  or  other- 
wise) and  accepting  the  Job  of  organizing 
and  directing  the  prosecution  of  European 
warmongers  in  a  foreign  state,  and  the  state- 
ment which  he  makes  with  reference  to 
his  unique  undertaking:  "This  is  the  first 
case  I  have  ever  tried  when  I  had  to  per- 
suade others  that  a  court  should  be  estab- 
lished, help  negotiate  its  establishment,  and 
when  that  was  done,  not  only  prepare  my 
case  but  find  myself  a  courtroom  In  which 
to  try  It."  (The  Case  Against  the  Nazi  War 
Criminals,  p.  13.)  ' 

The  grave  issue  presented  by  these  trials 
Is  whether  a  military  commission  established 
by  the  agreement  of  four  nations  of  the 
world  to  try  citizens  of  a  fifth  nation  may 
disregard  the  procedural  rights  of  an  accused 
person  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
esp)ecially  by  article  I.  section  9.  prohibiting 
ex  post  facto  laws,  and  by  the  fifth  amend- 
ment relating  to  due  process.  The  ex  pott 
facto  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  simply 
that  no  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 
The  provision  of  the  fifth  amendment  relat- 
ing to  due  process  is:  "no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law."  Ex  post  facto  (after 
the  deed  is  done)  means  that  criminal  laws 
either  substantive  or  procedural  cannot  be 
made  to  apply  to  acts  already  committed. 
"It  Is  not  in  our  tradition  for  anyone  to  be 
charged  with  crime  which  Is  defined  after 
his  conduct,  alleged  to  be  criminal,  has  taken 
place."  (In  re  Yamashlta,  supra;  Cummings 
v.  Missouri  (4  Wall.  277):  Kring  v.  Missouri, 
(107  U.  S.  221).)  "Due  process"  means  that 
course  of  legal  procedure  that  is  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  land.  It  also 
means  a  fair  trial,  including  a  Jury,  In  regu- 
larly established  courts,  for  every  person  In 
the  world  whenever  and  wherever  he  may 
be  prosecuted  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  any  of  its  agencies  or  representatives. 

Ex  post  facto.  The  gravamen,  or  substan- 
tial basis,  of  the  offenses  with  which  the 
defendants  at  Nuremberg  are  charged  in  the 
indictment  Is  conspiracy,  "the  formulation 
or  execution  of  a  common  plan  or  conspiracy 
to  commit  •  •  •  crimes  against  peace, 
war  crimes,  crimes  against  humanity.  *  etc. 
(The  Case  Against  the  Nazi  War  Criminals, 
p.  114.)  The  main  charge,  therefore.  Is  the 
conspiracy  to  commit  the  named  crimes 
rather  than  their  commission.  This  form 
of  charge  was  deemed  necessary  In  order  that 
all  the  defendants  might  be  tried  together 
and  the  evidence  against  any  or  all  of  them 
Introduced  in  the  same  hearing,  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  to  the  prosecution.  Except 
for  the  conspiracy  form  of  the  charge  the 
defendants  would  have  been  entitled  to  sep- 
arate trials. 

It  Is  alleged  that  the  real  conspiracy  began 
In  1933  when  Hitler  came  into  power,  and 
that  it  was  complete  on  December  11.  1941, 
when    Germany    declared    war    against    the 


'The  facts  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
In  an  appropriate  proceeding  to  raise  the 
question  it  probably  would  be  held  that 
Justice  Jackson  had  resigned  his  position 
as  Associate  Justice  by  accepting  appoint- 
ment to  an  incompatible  office.  The  oflRce 
of  prosecutor  for  the  United  States  would 
seem  to  be  quite  incompatible,  at  common 
law,  with  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  case  the  defendants  at  Nurem- 
berg should  ultimately  apply  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
as  they  undoubtedly  will,  the  prosecutor 
would  be  expected  to  appear  and  resist  the 
application  In  the  court  In  which  he  Is  still 
a  Judge.  Also.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are.  by  statute,  prohibited  from  practicing 
law  (28  U.  8.  C.  A.,  sec.  373).  At  least,  a 
reasonable  sense  of  the  proprieties  would 
have  stiggested  the  appointment  of  some 
other  able  man  as  prosecutor.  But  as  Colo- 
nel Bernays  says  this  Is  a  "revolution  In  law 
enforcement."  (Reader's  Digest,  February 
1946.  p.  56.) 


United  States  (Ibid.,  pp.  119,  1S4).  The  In- 
ternational Military  Tribunal  was  not  cre- 
ated untU  August  8.  1945.  Three  months  be- 
fore that  date  Germany  had  unconditionally 
surrendered.  It  thus  appears  that  the  tri- 
btmal  which  Is  trying  these  defendants  at 
Nuremberg  was  created  by  agreelnent  after 
the  offenses  with  which  they  are  charged 
were  committed.  At  the  time  of  their  oooi'- 
mission  there  were  no  previously  organised 
tribimals  authorized  to  try  the  offenders,  ex- 
cept the  regularly  recognized  courts  of  the 
coimtry  In  which  the  crimes  were  committed. 
The  prosecution  of  the  defendants  should 
therefore  have  been  assigned  to  these  courts 
which  at  that  time  the  Allies  had  taken  over. 
The  claim  of  the  prosecution  (ibid.,  p.  vii) 
that  our  experience  after  World  War  I  proved 
that  satisfactory  results  could  not  be  at- 
tained in  the  local  courts  does  not  change  the 
law  with  reference  to  the  venue  of  causec  nor 
affect  the  rights  of  all  people  to  the  protec- 
tion of  <  lu  Constitution.  Justice  and  not 
the  satisfaction  of  the  prosecutor  is.  or 
should  be.  the  aim  of  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Heretofore  It  has  never  been  claimed  that 
a  court  o:  criminal  Jurisdiction  could  be  cre- 
ated by  agreement.  But  In  the  Nuremberg 
trials  for  the  first  time  In  recorded  history  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  a  nimiber  of  men  in 
Germany  being  tried  b;,-  the  agreement  of 
those  who  are  trying  them.  The  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  md 
Prance  entered  into  this  so-called  agreement 
In  London,  on  August  8.  1945.  after  the  war 
was  over,  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of 
trying  German  war  criminals.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  agreement  *s  the 
only  existin .  procedural  law  or  authority  for 
these  prosecutions.  Although,  of  course,  it 
is  not  law  In  any  proper  sense.  In  the  absence 
of  the  procedure  set  up  In  this  so-called 
agreement  there  could  be  no  prosecution  of 
the  defendants  except  In  the  recognized  and 
established  criminal  courts  where  the  alleged 
crimes  were  committed. 

The  four  United  Nations  and  Germany 
could,  of  course,  make  an  agreement  for  the 
punishment  of  their  respective  Individual 
nationals  who  should  commit  war  crimes 
after  the  date  of  the  agreement,  which  would 
be  effective  as  to  all  the  signers,  including 
Germany.  Such  an  agreement  signed  by  four 
of  the  nations  could  not  possibly  be  effective 
as  to  a  fifth  nation.  This  would  seem  to  be 
too  obvious  for  argument.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  laws  cannot  be  made  by  one 
nation  or  four  nations  which  will  be  effective 
as  to  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation. 

What  Is  International  law.  and  to  whom 
does  it  apply?  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  "International  law  or 
the  law  of  nations  consists  of  those  rules  and 
principles  which  govern  the  relations  and 
dealings  of  nations  with  each  other"  (New 
Jersey  v.  Delaware  (291  U.  8.  361 ) ) .  HaUeck's 
brief  definition  Is  "the  rules  of  conduct  regu- 
lating the  Intercourse  of  states"  (Halleck  In- 
ternational Law  (4th  ed.)  p.  50).  Westlake. 
another  recognized  authority,  says:  "Inter- 
national law.  otherwise  called  the  law  of  na- 
tions, Is  the  law  of  the  society  of  states  or 
nations"  (1  Westlake  International  Law  (2d 
ed.)  p.  1).  And  finally  one  of  our  United 
States  courts  definitely  states  that  "it  Is  a  law 
for  the  government  of  national  communities 
and  not  for  the  government  of  individuals" 
(V.  S.  v.  Active,  24  Federal  Cases.  No.  14430). 
In  other  words  International  law  relates  ex- 
clusively to  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of 
sovereign  nations,  as  such,  based  upon  their 
voluntary  agreements.  It  does  not  even  pre- 
tend to  deal  with  the  rights  or  duties  of  In- 
dividuals. It  contains  no  criminal  code  de- 
fining crimes  and  misdemeanors  and  provid- 
ing punishment  as  do  the  laws  of  the  several 
States.  No  criminal  prosecution  of  indi- 
viduals Is  authorized,  and  no  criminal  court 
or  tribunal  oi  any  kind  Is  set  up  to  try  them. 
This  is  all  frankly  admitted  by  Gordon  Dean, 
of  counsel  for  the  United  States,  and  by  Jus- 
tice Jackson,  Chief  Prosecutor  for  the  United 
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states  (Tbe  CaM  Against  the  Nazi  War  Crimi- 
nals, pp.  Till,  77).  Tbe  charter  of  the  Inter- 
national Military  Tribunal  U  therefore  a  new 
law  which  attempts  to  make  Individuals 
criminally  responsible  for  war  crimes  com- 
mitted before  tbe  charter  was  adopted. 
There  being  no  international  law  that  will 
reach  these  Individuals,  the  victor  nations 
got  together  and  prepared  an  agreement  to 
prosecute  them.  The  whole  procedure  cries 
loudly  of  power,  but  there  Is  not  an  audible 
whisper  of  authority. 

Due  process:  The  right  to  a  fair  trial  In 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relates  spe- 
cifically the  procedure  In  a  recognized  court 
of  Justice. 

Article  19  of  the  charter  of  tbe  Interna- 
tional Military  Tribunal  provides:  "Tbe  tri- 
bunal shall  not  be  bound  by  technical  rules 
of  evidence.  It  shall  adopt  and  apply  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  expeditious  and  non- 
technical procedure,  and  shall  admit  any 
evidence  which  It  deems  to  have  probative 
value"  (Ibid.,  p.  106).  Tbe  tribunal's  Judg- 
ment Is  thus  made  final  as  to  what  shall  be 
accepted  In  evidence  against  these  men  who 
are  being  tried  for  their  lives.  I^  It  may  ad- 
mit any  evidence  which  the  tribunal  Itself 
deems  to  have  probative  value  it  may,  and 
does,  admit  affidavits,  ex  parte  depositions, 
reports  of  investigations.  Insufficiently  au- 
thenticated statements,  documents  and 
papers,  records  and  findings  of  other  military 
courts,  commissions,  or  tribunals,  etc.  (Ibid., 
p.  106).  This  is  a  discretion  wholly  uncon- 
trolled by  any  of  tbe  safeguards  which  the 
Constitution  offers  to  all  accused  persons. 
No  evidence  of  this  character  would  or  could 
be  admitted  In  any  criminal  court  In  this 
country.  This  matter  Is  not  one  merely  of 
rules  of  evidence.  It  goes  to  the  basic  right 
of  defense,  including  the  right  of  cross  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  in  open  court.  Instead 
of  being  forced  to  accept  their  ex  parte  affi- 
davits and  depositions.  It  goes  also  to  the 
testing  of  tbe  probative  value  of  tbe  miscel- 
laneoiis  reports,  documents,  and  other  papers 
by  requiring  those  who  make  or  furnish  them 
to  be  present  In  court  for  examination,  on 
the  witness  stand,  by  counsel  for  the  defense. 
These  are  the  fundamental  rights  which 
under  our  American  laws  and  traditions  are 
to  be  aafegiiarded  for  all  men  everywhere. 

Article  35  of  the  Articles  of  War  prohibits 
tbe  use  of  depositions  in  tbe  trial  of  capital 
CM—  before  military  commissions,  except  by 
tbe  defendant.  Article  38  provides  that  mili- 
tary courts  and  commissions  shall  so  far  as 
practicable  apply  the  rules  of  evidence  gen- 
erally recognized  In  the  trial  of  criminal  cases 
In  tbe  District  Courts  of  the  United  States 
(10  U.  3.  C.  1496.  1509). 

These  Articles  of  War  would  seem  to  apply 
directly  to  tbe  defendants  in  tbe  Nuremberg 
trials  and  protect  their  rights  xinder  our  Con- 
stitution. U  not,  then  Congress  has  neglect- 
ed its  duty  in  that  regard  and  tbe  Constitu- 
tion itself  must  t>e  Invoked  In  their  behalf. 
If  our  cherished  laws  and  traditions  can  be 
brushed  aside  by  tbe  setting  up  of  the  Nurem- 
berg Military  Tribunal  then  Indeed  will  we 
have  entered  upon  a  new  but  foreboding  era 
of  law.  Our  fundamental  laws  are  superior 
to  tbe  roles  of  military  coxirts  and  commis- 
sions and  to  the  military  Itself.  "Tbe  mili- 
tary should  always  be  kept  in  subjection  to 
tbe  laws  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  be  Is  no  friend  to  the  republic  who  advo- 
cates tbe  contrary.  Tbe  established  principle 
of  erery  free  people  is  that  the  law  shall  alone 
govern,  and  to  it  tbe  military  must  always 
yield"  (iToir  ▼.  Johnson.  100  U.  8.  166, 169), 

Col.  Murray  C.  Bemays,  who  Is  said  to  have 
"formtilated  tbs  basis  for  tb«  war-crime 
trials."  makes  tbs  following  rtmsrkable  state- 
ment which  Is  high-llghtsd  by  brackeu  In  bis 
article  which  spp««rsd  in  the  February  (1946) 
Issue  of  the  Rsadtr's  Digest:  "True,  what  is 
luippsning  In  Nuremberg  is  rerolutlotutfy. 


But  it  is  not  a  revolution  In  the  law.  It  is  a 
revolution  in  law  enforcement."  In  other 
words,  it  Is  lawless  enforcement.  It  Is  a  revo- 
lution against  the  due-process  clause  itself. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  more  Justification  for  a 
revolution  in  the  enforcement  61  the  law  than 
there  Is  for  a  revolution  In  the  substantive 
law  defining  the  crime.  Indeed,  It  is  the 
method  of  trial  which  Is  the  special  concern 
of  the  due-process  clause. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  in  bis  opening  state- 
ment for  tbe  United  States  In  the  Nuremberg 
trials,  refers  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  (1924), 
the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
(1927).  and  the  Sixth  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence (1928),  In  each  of  which  a  declaration 
was  made  that  aggressive  war  Is  a  crime. 
These  declarations  are  all  merely  expressions 
of  the  opinions  and  sentiments  with  which 
we  all  agree.  They  definitely  lack  the  sanc- 
tions of  our  Internal  criminal  laws.  All  war 
Is  criminal.  But  as  a  basis  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  individuals,  with  a  penalty  of  death 
for  those  found  guilty  by  a  self-appointed 
commission  representing  four  nations  of  the 
world,  these  declarations  of  opinion  and  sen- 
timent are  worthless. 

Tbe  United  States  prosecutor,  admitting 
that  we  have  no  Judicial  precedent  for  the 
proceeding  (The  Case  Against  the  Nazi  War 
Criminals,  p.  77)  asks  the  tribunal  Judicially 
to  extend  the  present  provisions  of  the  law 
of  nations  In  order  to  supplement  and  cure 
its  admitted  weaknesses.  Such  action  would 
amount  to  usurpation.  In  International  law, 
extensions  and  amendments  can  be  made 
only  by  agreement  among  the  nations  who 
adopt  and  wish  to  be  governed  by  them. 

Referring  to  the  general  declarations  of 
tbe  world  conferences  mentioned  by  him  in 
which  aggressive  warfare  is  called  criminal, 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  makes  the  following  in- 
credible statement:  "The  very  minimum 
legal  consequence  of  the  treaties  making  ag- 
gressive wars  Illegal  is  to  strip  those  who 
Incite  or  wage  them  of  every  defense  the 
law  ever  gave."  And  he  adds  that  he  can- 
not subscribe  to  tbe  "perverted"  reasoning 
that  progress  in  tbe  law  cannot  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  morally  guilty  lives  (Ibid., 
pp.  76.  77) .  In  other  words,  in  a  prosecution 
in  which  the  death  penalty  may  be  demanded 
we  are  to  strip  the  accused  "of  every  defense 
the  law  ever  gave  him"  and  take  the  lives 
of  morally  guilty  persons,  without  any  proof 
of  legal  guilt,  if  we  think  "progress"  in  the 
law  makes  it  necessary  or  desirable. 

Tbe  writer  sincerely  believeii  that  all  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  this  free  country  will 
share  bis  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  a  Jtis- 
tlce  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  should  have  made  these  utterances. 

What  becomes  of  the  cherished  charter  of 
otir  liberties,  tbe  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  if  these  doctrines  are  enter- 
tained and  accepted?  We  will  let  Mr.  Justice 
Murphy,  a  fellow  member  with  Justice  Jack- 
son on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  answer: 

"The  answer  is  plain.  The  fifth  amend- 
ment guaranty  of  due  process  of  law  ap- 
plies to  'any  person'  who  is  accused  of  a 
crime  by  tbe  Federal  Government  or  any  of 
its  agencies.  No  exception  is  made  as  to 
those  who  are  accused  of  war  crimes  or  as' 
to  those  who  possess  tbe  status  of  an  enemy 
belligerent.  Indeed,  such  an  exception 
would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  philosophy 
of  human  rights  which  makes  tbe  Con- 
stitution tbe  great  living  document  that 
It  is.  The  immutable  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. Including  those  secured  by  the  due- 
process  clause  of  tbs  fifth  amendment,  be- 
long not  alone  to  the  members  of  those  na- 
tions that  excel  on  the  battlefield  or  that 
subscribe  to  the  democratic  Ideology.  Thsy 
belong  to  every  person  in  tbs  world,  victor 
or  vanquished,  whstever  may  bs  his  race, 
color,  or  beliefs.  They  arts*  above  any  status 
of  belligerency  or  outlawry.  They  survive 
any  popular  passion  or  frracy  of  the  moment. 


No  court  or  legislature  or  executive,  not  even 
the  mightiest  army  in  the  world,  can  ever 
destroy  them.  Such  Is  the  universal  and 
Indestructible  nature  of  the  rights  which  the 
due-process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
reccgnlzes  and  protects  when  life  <n  liberty 
is  threatened  by  virtue  of  the  authority  C 
the  United  States."  (In  re  Yamathlta. 
supra.) 

Colonel  Bemays  in  the  article  referred  to 
concludes  his  argument  with  the  following 
startling  statements:  "Moral  responsibility 
must  be  supported  with  the  tools  of  Justice." 
He  says  that  moral  responsibility  is  an  in- 
dividual thing  and  that  our  domestic  law 
rests  upon  the  principle  that  only  against 
the  individual  can  ultimate  Justice  be  en- 
forced, and  that  therefore  International  law 
"must  remain  a  futile  and  helpless  thing  if 
it  fails  to  bind  the  Individual  to  its  obli- 
gations." It  is  admitted  that  international 
law  lacks  the  criminal  sanctions  of  our  do- 
mestic law  with  reference  to  individuals. 
Colonel  Bemays  merely  restates  the  position 
of  the  United  States  prosecutor  that  the 
tribunal  should  Judicially  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  international  law  to 
cover  individuals  who  are  not  mentioned 
in  that  law,  which  action,  again,  would  be 
Judicial  usurpation.  The  colonel  further 
says:  "The  nations  of  the  world  have  bad 
ready  to  hand  agreements  among  themselves 
under  which  to  scourge  those  leaders  who 
plot  war.  That  law  of  nations  has  lain  idle." 
In  other  words,  it  has  never  been  adopted 
and  accepted.  Here  is  an  agreement  which 
if  adopted  would  really  give  tbe  International 
Military  Tribunal  Jurisdiction  over  these  de- 
fendants. But  international  law  will  Indeed 
"remain  futile  and  helpless"  unless  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  execute  this  agreement 
which  they  have  had  "ready  to  hand"  but 
have  failed  to  sign.  And  now  although  the 
law  has  admittedly  "lain  idle"  and  this 
principle  of  individual  responsibility  has  not 
been  Included  in  any  international  agree- 
ments, we  must  still  apply  the  "tools  of 
Justice"  and  punish  tbe  Nuremberg  culprits 
even  unto  death  for  their  breach  of  moral 
laws,  violations  of  which  are  not  punished 
by  the  pc-.  '  laws  of  any  civilized  nation  in 
the  world. 

Finally  Colonel  Bemays  says:  "The  man  in 
tbe  street  knows  the  score."  This  flippant 
phrase  touches  the  last  depths  of  super- 
cilious scorn  for  international  law,  or  of  any 
law  whatever.  We  are  asked  to  accept  the 
opinion  of  the  "man  in  the  street,"  our  out- 
raged feelings,  our  anger,  our  spirit  of  re- 
venge, our  wish,  if  you  please,  that  the  law 
might  be  stretched  to  fit  the  crime,  and  then 
proceed  without  any  legal  sanctions  what- 
ever to  destroy  the  lives  of  men.  This  is.  in- 
deed, a  lawless  revolutldn  in  law  enforcement. 

Quoting  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  once  more:  "In 
my  opinion  such  a  procedure  is  unworthy  of 
the  traditions  of  our  people  or  of  the  Im- 
mense sacrifices  that  they  have  made  to  ad- 
vance the  common  ideals  of  mankind.  The 
high  feelings  of  tbe  moment  will  doubtless 
be  satisfied.  But  in  tbe  sober  afterglow  will 
come  the  realization  of  the  boundless  and 
dangerous  implications  of  the  procedure 
sanctioned  today.  •  •  •  But  even  more 
significant  will  be  the  hatred  and  ill-will 
growing  out  of  the  application  of  this  un- 
precedented procedure.  •  •  •  The  effect 
In  this  Instance,  unfortunately,  will  be  mag- 
nified infinitely  for  here  we  are  dealing  with 
the  rights  of  man  on  an  International  level. 
To  subject  an  enemy  belligerent  to  an  unfair 
trial,  to  charge  blm  with  an  unrecognized 
crime,  or  to  vent  oq  him  our  retributive 
emotions  only  antagonizes  the  enemy  nation 
and  hinders  the  reconciliation  necessary  to  a 
peaceful  world."    (In  re  YamashiU,  supra.) 

That  great  patriot.  Tom  Paine,  said:  "He 
who  would  make  bis  own  liberty  securs  miut 
guard  even  his  enemy  from  oppression:  for  If 
he  vtolstes  this  duty  he  establishes  s  preos- 
dent  which  reaches  himself." 
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George  Bernard  Shaw  with  his  ustial  wis- 
dom. In  a  recent  interview  in  which  he  was 
questioned  about  the  German  atrocities  said, 
in  substance:  "Yes.  but  war  Is  tbe  great 
atrocity." 

The  atrocious  acts  of  which  we  rightfully 
complain  and  which  constitute  tbe  factual 
basis  for  the  Nuremberg  trials  are  merely  In- 
cidents of  the  great  atrocity  which  is  war. 
Our  chief  concern  therefore  should  be  to 
abolish  war,  the  greatest  of  all  the  worlds 
evils.  And  who  is  responsible  for  this  great- 
est of  all  atrocities?  Man.  We  are  all  respon- 
sible for  Hitler  and  all  other  atrocious  war 
leaders  because  we  permit  conditions  to  exist 
which  create  them. 

War  is  man's  biggest  social  problem.  He 
alone  must  solve  it.  All  our  social  evils  are 
due  to  a  break-down  in  cur  social  machine, 
and  this  is  one  machine  which  our  scientists 
and  technicians  have  neglected.  The  causes 
of  war  must  be  ascertaii.ed  and  removed. 
This  is  not  an  easy  Job,  of  course,  but  the 
scientific  method  which  has  been  used  so 
successfully  In  tbe  physical  field  must  be 
used  here.  Killing  a  few  German  leaders  is 
attacking  the  problem  from  the  top  rather 
than  at  its  source.  Behind  man's  marvelous 
achievements  In  the  physical  realm  lies  a 
record  of  long  Intellectual  struggle  with  the 
problems  of  ph3r8lcs  and  mathematics  with 
all  its  many  chapters  of  experiment  and 
failure,  but  through  it  all  there  runs  a  per- 
sistent and  indomitable  courage  which 
worked  and  fought  until  many  seemingly 
Impossible  problems  were  at  last  solved. 
This  is  the  sort  of  sincere  and  persistent 
effort  which  will  solve  the  problem  of  war. 

Is  It  not  silly,  therefore,  to  kill  off  a  few 
top  war  leaders,  who,  after  all,  are  mere 
symptoms  of  conditions  which  we  permit  to 
exist,  thereby  antagonizing  an  enemy  nation 
In  a  world  which  is  seeking  peace? 

Killing  these  murderers  will  not  prevent 
like  crimes  In  the  future  any  more  than  the 
execution  of  murderers  under  our  Internal 
laws  prevents  future  murders.  According  to 
our  criminologists  these  executions  do  not 
even  reduce  the  ratio  of  murders. 

The  proceedings  at  Nuremberg  are  not  only 
Illegal — they  are  unscientific  and  futile. 


Veto  Excate  of  Case  Bill 
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or 
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Tuesday.  June  18,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  President  Truman  vetoed  the 
Case  bill  last  week  he  gave  a  perfect  ex- 
hibition of  the  "man  on  the  flying  tra- 
peze." On  May  25  he  rose  to  great 
heights  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
when  he  spoke  for  the  people  during  a 
great  national  crisis.  On  June  11.  in  his 
veto  message,  he  plummeted  to  the 
depths  and  this  exhibition  was  accom- 
plished with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
has  always  been  fair  in  its  comments  of 
President  Truman.  In  a  recent  editorial 
It  analyzes  his  veto  message  and  calls  it 
•'A  4,500  word  veto  excuse."  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Insert  at  this 
point  the  editorial  in  question: 
A  4.S00-WORS  wro  Bxcvsa 

If  Prssldsnt  Trumsn,  In  vetoing  the  Oss« 
blU,  bad  pointed  briefly  to  a  few  protlslons 


in  It  which  be  could  not  accept,  there  might 
be  more  inclination  to  respect  tbe  sincerity 
of  his  veto.  As  it  is.  tbe  very  marshaling  of 
4,500  words  suggests  that  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  was  scraped  to  build  support  for  a 
predetermined — and  a  political— decision. 

It  is  hard.  Indeed,  to  follow  bis  reasoning. 
He  requests  again  passage  of  emergency  leg- 
islation to  meet  the  strike  wave  and  also 
some  permanent  legislation,  yet  be  vetoes 
the  Case  bill  partly  because  it  is  "perma- 
nent," ignoring  the  fact  that  no  American 
legislation  is  permanent;  all  statutes  can  be^ 
repealed  or  amended  as  the  situation  war- 
rants. 

He  asks  for  a-  "study"  of  long-range  labor 
policy  when  we  have  had  years  of  study 
already,  and  need  some  action  now.  The 
suggested  Joint  committee  to  study  tbe 
whole  labor  subject  is  a  political  stall  and 
the  prime  device  of  those  who  want  no  labor 
legislation. 

Mr.  Truman  lamely  argues  that  because 
we  are  in  an  emergency.  Justifying  emer- 
gency measures,  we  are  still  not  Justified  In 
passing  perrnauent  legislation.  Again,  it 
must  be  pointed  out,  none  of  our  legislation 
Is  permanent.  Mr.  Truman  says  we  must 
not  make  a  false  start.  No!  But  we  must 
make  some  start. 

The  President  criticizes  the  Case  bill  for 
having  two  unrelated  parts,  yet.  In  the  same 
breath,  he  asks  for  a  comprehensive  labor 
bllf  of  many  parts.  He  cites  President 
Roosevelt's  unsuccessful  veto  of  the  Smltb- 
Connally  bill  and  calls  the  bill  a  failure.  Yet 
it  was  a  try — and.  under  its  seizure  provi- 
sions, many  strikes  have  been  settled,  even 
though  the  method  is  far  from  ideal. 

If  Mr.  Truman  sees  in  section  3  of  the 
Case  bill  a  loophole  to  encourage  "quickie" 
strikes,  let  him  euggest  that  the  loophole 
be  plugged,  not  that  tlie  entire  bill  be  Junked. 
Mr.  Triunan  says  that  none  of  our  great 
strikes  would  have  been  prevented  by  the 
Case  bill.  Maybe  not.  But  some  attempt  at 
sobering  legislation  should  encourage  more 
responsible  labor  leadership.  If  only  because 
tbe  leaders  saw  the  way  the  public  wind  was 
blowing.  Tbe  1927  British  Trades  Dispute  Act 
outlawing  general  strikes,  only  recently  re- 
pealed, was  seldom  if  ever  enforced,  but  its 
very  passage  had  a  sobering  effect  on  British 
labor  leaders. 

Mr.  Truman  criticizes  the  Case  bill  for  ap- 
plying fact  finding  to  public  utilities  but  not 
to  other  industries  of  equal  Importance. 
This,  Indeed,  is  straining  for  veto  arguments. 
Half  a  loaf  is  surely  better  than  none  at  all. 
Regarding  section  9,  Mr.  Truman  voices 
fears  for  the  rights  of  foremen  and  other 
supervisory  emploj'ees  to  unionize  and  to 
bargain.  He  fears  they  would  strike  to  en- 
force their  demands.  This  problem  we 
already  have  with  us,  and  the  President 
goes  far  afield  indeed  to  drag  this  in  to  sup- 
port a  veto. 

As  to  the  danger  of  possible  extravagant 
enforcement  of  tbe  Case  bill  against  labor,  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Truman  is  using  a  lively 
imagination.  It  isn't  in  the  cards.  Ameri- 
can courts  are  not  in  that  mood.  Our  prob- 
lem is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  to  obtain 
adequate  enforcement  of  any  prorlsions  con- 
trolling or  regulating  politically  powerful 
union  labor  activities— even  when  they  get 
over  into  the  field  of  racketeering  and  hi- 
jacking. How  can  the  President  really  be- 
lieve that  labor  would  be  persecuted  under 
tbe  Case  bill?  The  American  public  would 
not  condone  persecution,  even  If  it  were  pos- 
sible, which  Is  not  proved  by  tbe  President. 
Toward  tbe  end  of  his  veto  message  Mr. 
Truman  gets  down  to  pious  platitudes  and 
meaningless  generalities.  Hs  bellerss  It  Is 
right  and  fair  to  bold  labor  unions  responsi- 
ble for  violations  of  contract,  but — be  has 
no  solution,  Hs  bslleves  that  some  sfrsetlve 
means  can  b«  found  for  •nfordnf  labor's 
NsponstbtUty.    What  msanit 


He  says,  sounding  like  the  hysterical  labor 
leaders  themselves,  that  men  cannot  be 
forced  in  peacetime  to  work  for  private  em- 
ployers. The  Case  bill  doesn't  provide  any 
such  servitude.  No  provisions,  seeking  to 
establish  rtiles  for  striking,  prevent  anyone 
from  quitting.  And  Mr.  Truman  himself  hza 
requested  legislation  forcing  men  to  work 
that  is  far  more  stringent  than  anything 
contemplated  in  tbe  Case  bill.  He  would 
draft  men  to  work.  His  own  request  refutes 
him. 

Tbe  President's  veto  peroration  is  as  thrill- 
ing as  a  2-day-old  soggy  pancake.  Many 
suggestions,  by  many  persons,  should  be  con- 
sidered— and  something  should  be  done. 

There  you  have  tbe  Truman  leadership  at 
this  minute.  What  has  happened  emce  be 
showed  courage  in  the  railroad  crisis?  One 
is  reminded  of  a  little  boy  who  fired  a  gun 
and  was  frightened  by  the  report. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that 
Mr.  Truman,  listening  to  would-be  political 
advisers  and  to  misguided  associates,  has 
vetoed  the  Case  bill  solely,  or  almost  entirely, 
for  political  purpxjses.  hoping  to  regain  some 
of  the  labor  support  be  may  have  lost  in  bis 
stand  in  tbe  raUroad  strike.  We  can  find 
no  sincerity  In  this  veto  message.  The  voice 
Is  bis.  but  the  words  are  those  of  a  Hannegan. 


Constniction    of    House    From    Lumber 
Owned  by  Builder  27  Years  Halted 
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Tuesday,  June  18,  1946 
Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consent  heretofore  granted,  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment appearing  in  the  Ponca  City 
(Okla.)  News,  Sunday.  June  9.  1946.   . 

This  statement  is  an  excellent  exaai- 
ple  of  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  authority 
by  appointed  Federal  public  officials,  who 
arrogate  to  themselves  all  wisdom  and 
who  fail  to  observe  common  sense  and 
common  decency  toward  the  public  with 
whom  they  are  dealing.  The  article 
follows: 

CONSTKUCTION  OF  HOtTSE  PROM  LUMBER  OWNXS 

BT  Bxm.DEa  27  Yiabs  Halted 

Construction  In  Ponca  City  of  a  frame 
bouse  from  materials  which  the  builder  has 
owned  lor  27  years  has  been  stopped  on  ad- 
vice from  Federal  botislng  authorities  that 
the  project  did  not  comply  with  Federal 
regulations. 

Tbe  house  was  being  built  at  700  North 
Union  Street  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Poulter, 
who  apenite  a  grocery  store  and  filling  sta- 
tion at  701  North  Union  Street.  AU  linnber 
for  tbe  structure  was  broxigbt  here  In  March 
from  Poulter's  farm  near  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 

Poulter  estimated  that  the  only  materials 
needed  to  purchase  In  erecting  the  structure 
would  be  roofing,  window  frames,  glass,  and 
cement  and  sand  for  tbe  foundation. 

The  lumber  was  salvaged  from  a  hotise, 
barn,  and  granaries  on  Poulter's  Missouri 
farm,  which  he  piuxhased  in  lfll».  Tbs  origi- 
nal structures  were  ersctMl  prior  to  Poulter's 
purchase  27  ysais  ago. 

MctnoD  OTT  rwmtar 

Aftsr  tbs  lumber  was  brought  hers  by  tniek. 
Poulter  applied  for  a  city  bulMlng  pemit 
•erttfylng  that  the  piaa  el  the  structure 
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conformed  with  municipal  ordinance*.  The 
permit  was  lasued  on  March  25. 

Foundation,  floor  Joists,  and  one  section  ot 
the  subfloor  had  been  completed  when  on 
May  11  a  man  who.  according  to  Mrs.  Poiil- 
ter,  did  not  Identify  hlmselX  stopped  at  the 
building  site  and  questioned  carpenters  em- 
ployed by  Poulter. 

The  carpenters  were  asked  who  was  put- 
ting up  the  house,  for  whom  It  was  being 
built,  and  whether  or  not  a  Federal  permit 
had  been  Issued  on  the  structure.  The  car- 
penters told  the  Interrogator  that  they  did 
not  believe  a  permit  had  been  obtained  from 
the  housing  authority. 

The  lollowlng  day.  Poulter  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Federal  housing  authorities  In 
Dallas  advising  him  that  work  on  the  hoxise 
could  not  continue  until  he  conferred  with 
housing  representatives  in  Oklahoma  City. 

On  May  15.  Poulter  went  to  Oklahoma 
City.  There  he  was  told  that  regardless  of 
where  he  obtained  his  materials  he  could  not 
complete  the  house  unless  he  agreed  to  rent 
or  sell  the  structure  to  a  veteran. 

TWO  SONS  SXKVED  IN  AXMT 

Poulter  has  two  sons  who  served  In  the 
Army  during  the  war.  He  asked  housing 
authorities  If  he  could  complete  the  house  In 
their  name.  This  could  not  be  done,  he  was 
told,  unless  one  of  his  sons  established  his 
home  in  the  hoiise. 

Poulter  told  the  ofllcials  that  both  his  sons 
«  lUkve  their  own  homes  and  he  was  building 
th»  house  for  his  wife  and  himself. 

"Tou  had  7  years  during  the  war  to  build 
yourself  a  house,"  one  of  the  olBclals  was 
quoted  by  Mrs.  Poulter  as  repl3nng. 

The  foundation  and  lumber  stand  today  as 
they  were  on  May  11.  Poulter  covered  the 
lumber  with  sheets  of  galvanized  tin  also 
brought  from  Poulter's  farm.  In  an  effort  to 
protect  the  planks  from  rain.  He  took  out 
Are  and  tornado  insurance  on  the  lumber. 

Poulter  estimates  that  he  spent  about  $140 
on  the  foimdatlon.  Transportation  charges 
on  the  lumber  and  the  costs  of  labor,  roofing, 
and  windows  were  the  only  other  expenses  he 
expected  to  encounter. 

Poulter  at  the  present  time  is  visiting  his 
son.  Freddie  Poxilter,  In  Portland,  Oreg.  The 
Poulters"  other  son,  Leslie  J.  Poulter,  lives 
at  904  South  Waverly  Street. 


Strike  Troubles 
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or 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  Informative  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Janesville  Gazette  and  which  deals 
with  this  matter  of  strikes  and  the  cause 
therefor.  Members  of  the  House  will  find 
this  most  interesting: 

NX7B  or  NATION'S  8TRIKX  TSOUBUB 

The  strike  paralysis  that  besets  this  coim- 
try  was  Inevitable.  It  is  largely  the  result  of 
deliberate  legislative  and  judicial  acts  of  the 
past  decade.  Gilbert  Montague,  a  distin- 
guished constitutional  lawyer,  reviews  the 
process  categorically: 

"In  1938  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
Norrls-La  Guardia  Antl-Injunctlon  and  Pick- 
eting Act  protected  plcketers  even  when  they 
are  not  employees;  also,  that  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  authorizes  the  Board — National 
Labor  Relations  Board — to  make  an  Infer- 


ence from  any  evidence,  even  though  such 
Inference  is  contrary  to  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence. In  1940  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
plcketers  may  publicize  any  statement 
against  an  employer.  This  right  to  publicize 
Is  the  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  employer,  however,  is 
subject  to  punishment  under  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act  when  there  is  any  evi- 
dence from  which  the  Board  might  Infer  that 
the  employer  Interfered  with  union  activities. 

"Again,  In  1940,  the  Su::reme  Court  re- 
versed the  decisions  of  30  years  and  held 
that  labor  was  for  the  most  part  Immune 
from  antitrust  acts. 

"In  1942  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  s\mis 
extorted  from  truck  drivers  under  threats  of 
assault  and  battery  should  be  regarded  as 
'wages  of  a  bona  fide  employer  to  ;.n  em- 
ployee,' and  the  Interference  with  such  extor- 
tion would  be  'Interference  With  traditional 
labor-union  activities.' 

"In  1942,  In  wartime,  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  required  'maintenance  of  mem- 
bership' In  labor  contracts,  contrary  to  the 
Intent  of  the  Wagner  Act  when  passed. 

"Next,  the  Government  took  over  Mont- 
gomery Ward  because  It  refused  a  mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause.  But,  In  1944, 
Petrillo  refused  the  President's  request  that 
he  accept  the  directives  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board.     Nothing  was  done  about  It." 

No  wondrr  strikes  have  approached  the 
point  of  revolution  In  the  United  States. 


Justice  for  Poland 
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Tuesday.  June  18.  1946 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  resolution : 

We,  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  of  Polish 
descent  or  extraction,  gathered  at  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-fifth  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  May  3  constitution,  which  was 
to  Poland  what  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  to  America,  do  hereby  adopt 
the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  May  3,  1946,  commemorates  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  annlversay  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  to 
which  the  people  of  Poland  look  longingly 
for  Inspiration,  moral  courage,  and  spiritual 
resistance  against  the  enemies  of  their  free- 
dom; and 

"Whereas  the  Polish  people  have  always 
been  deienders  of  freedom  and  democracy,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  Inunortal  Generals  Kos- 
cluszko  and  Pulaski,  who  foUght  as  aides  to 
General  Washington  in  America's  fight  for 
Independence;  and 

'Whereas  Poles  were  the  first  to  fight 
nazism  and  fascism  in  this  Second  World 
War,  now,  therefore,  we  the  citizens  of 
Cleveland  of  Polish  descent  feel  that  Poland 
deserves  better  treatment  and  consideration 
than  she  has  received,  and  we  ask  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  Inter- 
cede for  Justice  for  the  many  sxiffering  and 
homeless  millions  of  Polish  people  under  the 
Soviet  yoke. 

"Since  we  all  know  that  the  present  puppet 
government  of  Poland  does  not  tnilj  repre- 
sent the  Polish  people,  we  ask  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  re- 
quest immediate  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces 
from  Poland,  and  allow  the  Polish  people 
and  not  the  Soviet  bayonets  to  elect  their 
representative  government. 


"We  feel  that  the  golden  promises  of  the 
constitution  of  1791,  will  never  be  fulfilled 
In  Poland  until  her  people  are  truly  free  and 
Independent. 

"We  fxirther  resolve  that  the  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  oxir  representatives 
In  both  Houses  of  Congress." 

Z.  B.  Dtbowski, 
Chairman.  Resolution  Committee. 

George  J.  Worst, 
Chairman.  Polish  Constitution 

Day  Committee. 


The  Sham  War  Against  Inflation 
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Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Henry 
Hazlitt,  from  the  New  York  Times : 

THE   SHAM  WAR  AGAINST  mrUlTION 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

Had  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
made  a  real  effort  toward  decontrol  begin- 
ning immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities last  August,  most  of  the  price  con- 
trols of  the  war  period  could  already  have 
been  removed.  It  Is  questionable  whether 
this  Is  now  true  of  as  much  as  10  percent  of 
the  price  controls  that  were  placed  on  civilian 
goods  and  services  in  the  war  period.  And 
now  that  the  House  and  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  have  written  In- 
to the  proposed  price  control  extension  law 
amendments,  which  the  Senate  plans  to 
consider  this  week,  that  would  make  real 
steps  toward  decontrol,  the  most  vehement 
protests  come  from  the  officials  in  charge 
of  price  control  and  from  other  groups. 

The  people  who  make  these  protests  de- 
clared that  their  main  object  Is  to  "prevent 
Inflation."  Yet  most  of  them  pay  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  the  Government  policies 
that  are  really  responsible  for  inflation.  They 
say  not  a  word  about  the  cumulative  deficit 
of  the  last  16  years,  or  about  the  planned 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  to  begin  July  1,  both 
financed  by  borrowing  and  the  Issuance  of 
new  money  and  bank  credit.  They  treat  the 
fact  that  American  money  and  bank  credit 
has  more  than  tripled  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  as  If  It  were  unrelated  to  the  whole 
subject  of  price  rises  and  the  bidding  up  of 
goods.  The  Treasury's  policy  of  Infra-low 
money  rates,  which  stimulates  credit  ex- 
pansion Just  when  it  is  least  desirable  to  have 
further  credit  expansion,  Is  something  that 
Is  In  their  minds,  so  far  as  its  bearing  on 
commodity  prices  is  concerned,  might  Just  aa 
well  be  taking  place  on  some  remote  planet. 

Yet  the  most  Important  cause  of  the  up- 
W!»rd  pressure  on  prices  Is  not  a  shortage  of 
goods  (though  that  Is  a  real  factor  In  some 
cases)  but  a  surplus  of  money.  The  rise  In 
the  prices  of  goods  refiects  mainly  a  fall  In 
the  value  of  the  monetary  unit.  If  we  may 
take  the  Federal  Reserve  index  of  production 
at  Its  face  value,  Industrial  production  in 
March  was  rxmning  at  a  level  68  percent  in 
excess  of  prewar  production.  The  prico  rise 
cannot  be  charged  to  an  over -all  shortage  of 
goods. 

How  did  we  ever  get  Into  the  AUce-ln-Won- 
derland  situation,  moreover,  In  which  It  la 
precisely  the  Murrays  and  Greens  and  Reu- 
thers  who  Insist  on  the  wage  Increases  that 
are  most  responsible  for  the  rise  In  produc- 
tion costs  and  in  monetary  purchasing  power 
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that  force  prices  up,  who  are  also  the  most 
Insistent  on  Government  compulsions  to  keep 
prices  down?  It  was  two  and  a  half  months 
ago  that  Bernard  M.  Baruch  began  his  testi- 
mony on  price  control  by  declaring:  "In- 
crease production.  •  •  •  Stop  Increas- 
ing the  money  sjipply.  •  •  •  Stop  bunk- 
ing the  public  by  saying  wage  increases  can 
be  gfranted  without  Increase  in  price  levels." 
Yet  the  process  of  bunking  the  public  has 
aince  gone  to  greater  lengths  than  ever. 

Mr.  Baruch's  reference  to  production  re- 
minds us  that  It  Is  those  who  throw  their 
whole  insistence  on  the  unmitigated  con- 
tinuance of  price  control  who  profess  to  be 
the  greatest  If  not  the  only  friends  of  "the 
great  consuming  public."  But,  once  more, 
how  did  we  ever  get  Into  the  Allce-ln-Won- 
derland  situation  In  which  the  greatest 
friends  of  the  consumer  are  those  who  wish  to 
do  most  to  keep  producers  from  producing? 
Consumption  depends  on  production.  Pro- 
duction depends  on  the  incentive  of  profit 
margins  on  the  side  of  commodities,  the 
greatest  assurance  of  low  prices  is  maximum 
supply. 

Yet  every  amendment  to  the  proposed  price 
control  extension  suggested  by  Congress  to 
encourage  production  or  to  protect  the  pro- 
ducer from  being  put  out  of  business  is 
denounced  by  the  proponents  of  all-out  con- 
tinuance as  "Just  as  bad  as  outright  repeal." 
It  Is  true  that  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
are  Inconsistent  and  Illogical.  What  purpose 
would  a  price  control  be  serving  even  in 
theory,  for  example,  that  took  the  ceilings  off 
meat  and  eggs  and  milk  and  left  them  on 
Cadillacs  and  furs?  But  those  who  have 
been  managing  OPA  have  mainly  themselves 
to  blame  for  this  situation.  They  have  re- 
fused to  grant  reasonable  relief  to  producers. 
They  have  failed  to  give  evidence  that  they 
wish  to  taper  off  and  finally  terminate  price 
control  of  their  own  Initiative.  They  have 
denounced  all  amendments  to  price  control 
extension  as  "crippling,"  but  have  refused  to 
submit  any  substitute  amendments. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18,  1946 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  have  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  address  made  over 
the  radio  by  my  colleague,  Hon.  Robert 
Hale,  of  Maine,  on  June  17,  about  the 
very  much  alive  and  vital  question  of 
labor-management  relationship.  In  his 
address  Mr.  Hale  reviews  the  three  prin- 
cipal Federal  laws  pertaining  to  this 
problem  and  then  proceeds  with  a  re- 
view of  what  was  provided  in  the  so- 
called  Case  bill  recently  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Hale  points  out  clearly  that  the 
right  to  strike  is  not  an  unqualified  or 
a  restricted  right.  In  speaking  of  this 
phase  of  the  question,  he  says: 

The  right  of  freedom  of  speech  does  not 
carry  with  It  the  right  to  defame  our  neigh- 
bor or  to  blaspheme.  The  right  to  freedom 
of  worship  does  not  mean  that  In  the  name 
of  worship  we  can  indulge  In  practices  re- 
pugnant to  the  general  sense  of  morality, 
like  polygamy  or  human  sacrince.  The  right 
of  peaceable  assembly  Is  not  one  which  can 
be  exercised  without  regard  to  time  and  place 


and  the  sensibilities  of  those  whom  the  as- 
semblies might  affect. 

This  approach  to  the  important  ques- 
tion of  labor-management  is  sound  and 
unassailable  and  clarifies  a  great  deal  of 
muddled  thinking  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Hale  is  to  be  commended  for  a  most  in- 
telligent and  statesmanlike  address  and 
I  urge  that  the  Members  of  Congress  read 
it  carefully.    The  address  follows : 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  talk  to  you  this  evening  over  the  facil- 
ities of  WWDC  here  in  Washington.  It  is 
most  helpful  to  us  in  Congress  to  be  able  to 
talk  to  all  the  people  about  the  issues  which 
are  troubling  us. 

1  have  decided  to  speak  tonight  about  the 
question  of  labor  relations,  becaiise  that  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  in  the 
United  States  and  our  future  depends  upon 
our  capacity  to  legislate  wisely. 

While  the  whole  subject  is  doubtless  con- 
troversial, a  great  deal  of  the  excitement  and 
resentment  commonly  expressed  may  be  al- 
layed if  we  approach  the  matter  coolly  and 
try  to  analyze  what  is  wrong  before  we  decide 
on  the  remedies.  In  order  to  do  this  we  have 
to  know  Just  what  the  Federal  laws  are. 

There  are  three  principal  Federal  enact- 
ments affecting  labor  relations  In  this  coun- 
try. The  first  of  these  was  the  Clayton  Act 
passed  in  1914  which  prohibits  injunctions  In 
cases  between  an  employer  and  employees,  or 
between  employees,  or  between  employees  and 
persons  seeking  employment,  Involving  or 
growing  out  of  a  dispute  concerning  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment  unless  the  Injunc- 
tion is  necessary  to  prevent  irreparable  Injury 
to  property.  The  act  further  provided  that 
no  Injunction  shoxild  prohibit  anyone,  singly 
or  m  concert,  from  terminating  the  relation 
of  employment,  or  from  ceasing  to  work,  or 
from  recommending,  advising,  or  persuading 
others  by  peaceful  means  so  to  do,  or  from 
peacefully  assembling  in  a  lawful  manner  for 
lawful  purposes,  or  doing  anything  which 
might  lawfully  be  done  In  the  absence  of  a 
dispute.  This  act  was  a  first  step  In  doing 
away  with  the  Injunction  to  prevent  strikes 
and  other  lawful  measures  resorted  to  by  em- 
ployees wishing  peaceably  to  assert  their 
rights  to  get  better  wages  or  better  working 
conditions, 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act 
and  there  are  not  many  people  who  would 
advocate  changing  them. 

In  1932  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act 
were  enlarged  by  a  statute  commonly  known 
as  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act.  which  also  deals 
primarily  with  Injunctions  In  labor  disputes. 
It  recites  that  the  "Individual  unorganized 
worker  Is  commonly  helpless  to  exercise  ac- 
tual liberty  of  contract  and  to  protect  his 
freedom  of  labor,  and  thereby  to  obtain  ac- 
ceptable terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment" and  that  he  should  have  "full  freedom 
of  association,  self -organization,  and  desig- 
nation" of  his  own  representatives  "to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  employ- 
ment," "free  from  the  Interference,  restraint 
or  coercion  of  employers."  Any  contract  in 
contravention  of  these  essential  rights  is 
made  void  and  specifically  any  contract  on 
the  part  of  an  employee  to  Join  a  tmlon  or 
not  to  remain  a  member  thereof. 

The  act  also  forbids  the  issuance  of  an 
Injunction  to  prohibit  anybody  In  a  case 
growing  out  of  a  labor  dispute  from  ceasing 
to  work,  becoming  or  remaining  a  member 
of  a  labor  union,  paying  strike  benefits, 
aiding  strikers  by  lawful  means,  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  existence  of  a  labor  dispute  and 
so  on.  Strikers  are  not  merely  as  strikers, 
to  be  held  to  be  in  unlawful  combination  or 
conspiracy. 

The  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  does  not  forbid 
injunctions  to  prevent  acts  of  violence,  but 


It  does  lay  down  procedural  requlrementa 
which  make  it  In  fact  almost  Impossible  to 
obtain  such  an  injunction.  Thus  the  plain- 
tiff has  to  show  who  the  people  are  who 
are  picketing  or  threatening  violence  and 
prove  that  they  are  members  of  the  union 
and  that  the  union  has  authorized  their 
acte.  This  is  generally  Impocsible.  Often 
the  striking  union  imports  pickets  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  strikers  and  are  not 
agents  in  the  ordinary  sense.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  find  no  fault  with  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Norrls-LaGuardla 
Act.  but  I  thlilk  that  the  procedural  require- 
ments should  be  relaxed  in  cases  where 
actual  violence  is  threatened,  so  that  a  con- 
cern which  has  a  plant  or  factory  actually 
menaced  as  a  result  of  a  strike  can  obtain 
an  injunction  against  such  violence  with- 
out being  required  to  know  the  names  of 
all  the  people  who  threaten  the  violence. 
No  doubt  any  amendment  to  the  Norrls- 
LaGuardla  Act  would  meet  opposition  in 
Congress,  but  I  am  convinced  that  section 
7  should  be  amended. 

In  19S5  the  Congress  passed  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  commonly  known  as  the 
Wcgner  Act  for  the  recited  purpose  of  elim- 
inating the  causes  of  strikes,  encouraging 
coUectlve  bargaining  and  protecting  the  ex- 
ercise by  workers  of  freedom  to  organize  and 
choose  negotiating  agents.  The  act  con- 
demns the  inequality  of  bargaining  power 
between  employees  who  do  not  possess  full 
freedom  of  association  or  actual  liberty  of 
contract,  and  employers  who  are  organized 
in  the  corporate  or  other  forms  of  ownership. 
It  asserts  that  this  inequality  of  bargaining 
power  tends  to  aggravate  recurrent  business 
depression  by  depressing  the  purchasing 
power  of  wage  earners  in  Indiistry.  "Experi- 
ence," the  act  declares,  "has  proved  that  pro- 
tection by  law  of  the  right  of  employees  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  safeguards 
commerce  from  injury,  impairment  or  inter- 
ruption, and  promotes  the  flow  of  commirce 
by  removing  certain  recognized  sources  of  in- 
dustrial strife  and  unrest." 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  it  can  scarcely  b« 
claimed  to  have  diminished  labor  disputes. 
Whether  this  results  from  defects  in  the  act 
or  from  defects  in  its  administration,  may  be 
arguable,  but  I  think  that  there  are  obv.otis 
defects  In  the  act.  For  example.  It  defines 
certain  acts  as  unfair  labor  practices  by  em- 
ployers, but  it  does  not  define  any  acU  as 
unfair  labor  practices  by  the  employees. 
Under  the  act  employers  can  do  wrong  but 
the  employees  cannot.  The  actual  decisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  cre- 
ated by  the  act  have  been  heavily  in  favor  of 
organized  labor  as  against  employers.  The 
result  is  that  today  the  employees  are  gen- 
erally in  a  substantially  stronger  bargaining 
position  than  the  employers.  The  conditions 
which  existed  in  1932  and  earlier  and  were 
recognized  In  the  Norrla-LeGuardla  Ac  no 
longer  exist. 

I  am  one  of  a  majority  of  Congressmen  who 
beUeves  that  this  present  slttiatlon  must  be 
corrected  by  permanent  legislation. 

We  made  an  attempt  to  deal  with  labor 
disputes  In  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  of 
1943,  commonly  called  the  Smlth-Connally 
Act.  This  enactment  is  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter, and  terminates  6  months  after  the' 
cessation  of  hoBtUlties.  I  was  in  Congress  at 
the  time  this  act  was' passed.  A  coal  strike 
was  then  threatening.  The  act  was  nomi- 
nally an  amendment  to  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1940,  which  defined  the  powers  of  the 
President  to  take  possession  under  certain 
elrctimstances  of  "any  plant,  mine,  or  facility 
equipped  for  the  manufacture,  production, 
or  mining  of  articles  or  materials  required 
for  the  war."  It  provided  that  whenever 
such  plant,  mine,  or  facility  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  it  should  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  coerce.  Inctlgate, 
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Induce,  conspire  witii,  or  encourage  any  per- 
son to  Interfere,  by  lock-out,  strike,  slow- 
down, or  other  Interruption,  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant,  mine,  or  facility,  to  aid  any 
such  lock-out,  strike,  slow-down,  or  other 
Interruption  by  giving  direction  or  guidance 
In  Its  conduct,  or  by  providing  sums  for  Its 
conduct,  or  for  the  payment  of  strikers,  em- 
ployment or  other  benefits  to  participants. 
Leaders  were  subject  to  fine  or  Imprison- 
ment, or  both.  Under  this  act,  the  President 
recently  took  possession  of  the  coal  mines. 

The  powers  conferred  by  the  act  might  have 
been  exercised  by  President  iVuman  against 
the  striking  coal  miners  and  the  striking 
railroad  men.  But  the  President  did  not 
elect  to  Mae  them. 

Under  the  Smith-Connally  Act  employees 
of  a  war  contractor  are  required  to  give  30 
days'  notice  of  a  strike,  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Is  required  to  take 
a  secret  ballot  of  the  employees  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  will  permit  any  Inter- 
ruption of  war  production.  This  section  of 
the  Smith-Connally  bill  ..las  been  widely,  and 
I  believe  soundly,  criticized  as  tending  to 
countenance  and  encourage  strikes  rather 
than  otherwise. 

The  Smith-Connally  Act  also  forbids  po- 
litical contributions  by  labor  organizations 
In  connection  with  any  election  to  a  politi- 
cal office.  But  this  provision  of  the  Smith- 
Connally  Act  ha£  been  a  practical  nullity, 
for  the  individual  members  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations may  make  political  contributions 
which  In  some  instances  have  been  very 
heavy. 

The  Smith-Connally  Act  has  not  been  a 
very  satisfactory  piece  of  legislation,  but  I 
think  it  does  not  merit  the  denunciations 
^  which  have  oeen  heaped  upon  It.  As  I  have 
said.  It  will  die  a  natural  death  6  months 
after  Congress  or  the  President  declares 
hostilities  terminated. 

Seizure  of  industrial  plants  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  not  a  satisfactory  weapon 
in  the  case  of  strikes.  In  some  instances 
the  seizures  might  do  almost  as  much  harm 
as  the  strikes.  Certainly  if  we  favor  private 
enterprise,  as  I  emphatically  do,  businesses 
no  more  want  the  Government  to  walk  into 
their  plants  than  they  want  their  employees 
to  walk  out.  The  need  Is  for  some  machinery 
lor  mediation  which  will  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  either  seizures  or  strikes. 

The  Case  bill  was  the  first  enactment  of  a 
general  character  dealing  with  labor  dis- 
putes to  pass  both  branches  of  the  Congress 
since  1935.  The  House  passed  bills  in  1940, 
'41.  "43.  and  '45.  but  the  Senate  never  con- 
curred. I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  Case  bill  In  detail.  It  was 
not  as  comprehensive  as  It  might  have  been, 
and.  as  President  Truman  said.  It  did  lack 
unity.  In  that  it  attacked  various  unrelated 
•buses  In  the  field  of  labor  relations.  I  do 
not.  however,  think  that  this  was  any  serious 
objection  to  the  measure,  nor  do  I  sympathize 
at  all  with  the  President's  objection  to  the 
bill  as  "not  a  permanent  solution  of  our  diffi- 
culties." We  cannot  expect  to  pass  any  legis- 
lation which  will  effect  a  permanent  solution 
of  otir  difficulties.  In  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions we  must  necessarily  proceed  by  a 
method  of  trial  and  error.  We  tried  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935:  we 
know  now  that  It  embodied  grave  errors  of 
policy  and  these  should  be  corrected. 

The  Presidents  legislation  both  In  the 
form  In  which  It  was  Introduced  Into  the 
House  and  in  the  form  in  which  It  passed 
the  Senate  Is  applicable  only  to  strikes  In 
which  the  Government  has  actually  taken 
possession.  Also  It  purports  to  be  only  a 
temporary  measure.  Therefore  It  cannot  be 
an  Important  contribution  to  the  general 
problem. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  Mem> 
hers  of  Congress  so  benighted  as  to  feel  that 
labor  should  not  stand  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  an  equality  with  management  In  bargain- 
ing about  wages  and  working  conditions.    On 


the  other  hand,  no  enlightened  legislator 
should  imagine  that  the  right  to  strike  Is  an 
unqualified  or  an  unrestricted  right.  None 
of  the  basic  constitutional  rights  is  unquali- 
fied. The  r^t  of  freedom  of  speech  does 
not  carry  with  It  the  right  to  defame  otu 
neighbor  or  to  blaspheme.  The  right  to  free- 
dom of  worship  does  ivot  mean  that  In  the 
name  of  worship  we  can  indulge  in  practices 
repugnant  to  the  general  sense  of  morality, 
like  polygamy  or  human  sacrifice.  The  right 
of  peaceable  assembly  Is  not  one  which  can 
be  exercised  without  regard  to  time  and  place 
and  the  sensibilities  of  those  whom  the 
assemblies  might  affect. 

I  have  little  patience  with  those  people 
who  feel  that  bona  fide  attempts  to  equalize 
bargaining  power  in  labor  relations,  to  en- 
courage mediation,  and  to  prevent  strikes  are 
a  stab  in  the  back  at  labor  or  are  antilabor 
or  anything  of  the  sort.  There  are  some 
people  in  Congress  who  are  not  even  willing 
to  legislate  against  robbery  and  extortion 
by  labor  unions.  I  deplore  such  extravagant 
partisanship. 

There  is  nobody  in  Congress  who  does  not 
know  that  without  the  welfare  of  laboring 
men  we  can  have  neither  prosperity  nor 
peace  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
everybody  In  Congress  knows  that  strikes  are 
enormously  destructive,  and  that  the  social 
effect  of  strikes  may  often  be  comparable  to 
the  social  effects  of  war.  The  strike  Is  no 
more  than  war  a  satisfactory  Instrument  of 
national  policy. 

If.  as  I  think,  there  is  substantial  agree- 
ment upon  these  general  principles,  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  pass  new  legislation  which 
would  discourage  strikes  and  improve  social 
harmony.  The  great  labor  organizations 
ought  to  be  willing  to  collaborate  In  bring- 
ing about  reforms.  Obviously,  Congress 
cannot  make  happy  labor  relations  any  more 
than  It  can  make  happy  marriages.  But  leg- 
islation in  both  fields  can  penalize  improper 
practices.  When  I  use  the  word  "penalize" 
I  am  not  talking  about  fines  and  imprison- 
ment. I  am  simply  saying  that  certain 
practices  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  marital 
or  the  employment  relation,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  therefore  must  be  deemed  to  void 
the  relationship  altogether. 

We  must  remember  that  under  the  modem 
law  the  striking  employee  does  not  give  up 
his  Job,  but  only  his  work  on  the  Job.  which 
Is  quite  a  different  thing.  If  the  strike  Is, 
as  it  is,  an  Institution  protected  by  law,  then 
I  see  no  injustice  in  saying  that  a  man  who 
accepts  certain  types  of  employment  like  a 
Government  Job  or  a  Job  In  a  vital  public 
utility  must  by  such  acceptance  be  deemed 
to  have  relinquished  the  right  to  strike  at 
all.  The  British  have  a  provision  In  their 
trade  disputes  act  of  1927  which  provides 
that  strikes  are  Illegal  if  not  In  furtherance 
of  a  trade  dispute  or  if  against  the  Govern- 
ment. This  act  certainly  has  not  prevented 
labor  from  attaining  complete  political  ma- 
turity in  England. 

The  formulation  of  enlightened  public 
opinion  on  these  questions  may  assist  the 
Congress  in  the  performance  of  its  legisla- 
tive duty.  We  must  legislate  for  all  the 
people,  not  for  labor  or  for  management. 


Ghastly  Hindrance  to  Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  farmers  of  tuls  Nation  could  and 
would  produce  a  surplus  of  food  even  in 
these  trj'ing  times  ix  the  palsied  hand  of 


bureaucracy  could  be  removed  from  their 
throats.  The  military  deprived  the  farm- 
ers of  help  at  a  critical  period  of  the  war. 
The  Tydings  amendment  was  ignored 
and  boys  essential  to  the  continuation  of 
food  production  were  put  in  the  Army  In 
violation  of  the  mandate  of  Congress. 
Industry  as  a  whole  was  overstaffed  with 
yoimg  men  needed  on  the  farms.  The 
wages  drained  men  from  agricultural 
production.  Farm-machinery  produc- 
tion has  been  throttled  so  that  the  farm 
could  not  be  supplied  with  labor-saving 
machinery  to  replace  the  loss  of  farm 
labor.  OPA  regulations  have  contrib- 
uted its  ghastly  hindrance  to  the  produc- 
tion of  food.  It  has  by  its  stupid  regula- 
tions forced  dairymen  to  slaughter  tested 
herds.  Feed  for  poultry  and  cattle  has 
been  wasted  as  well  as  used  for  nonfood 
purposes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  Inserting  an  article  written  by 
Wheeler  McMillen  entitled  "Along  the 
American  Way": 

Along  the  American  Wat 
(By  Wheeler  McMillen) 

Why  are  we  saving  food  at  our  tables  these 
days?  Why  have  our  hearts  been  touched 
again  to  respond  to  the  relief  of  want? 

The  reason  lies  in  the  countless  failures 
which  the  rulers  of  men  have  Inflicted  upon 
peoples  everywhere.  The  hunger  In  Europe 
and  our  foregoing  of  wheat  and  fats  trace 
direct  to  the  persistent  ignorance  of  states- 
men. 

Science  has  conquered  hunger.  The  know- 
how  for  production  of  abundant  food  supplies 
for  everybody  on  earth  not  only  exists  but  Is 
published  free  to  the  whole  world.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
mention  only  one  agency,  has  printed  mil- 
lions of  free  bulletins  filled  with  technical 
knowledge  of  food  production.  The  Depart- 
ment has  no  secrets.  The  information  It  has, 
the  new  practices  state  experiment  stations 
have  developed,  the  practical  experiences  of 
farmers,  all  have  been  published  over  and 
over  in  the  farm  press  and  summarized  In 
dozens  of  plainly  written  books. 

KNOW-HOW 

Any  king,  maharajah.  prime  minister, 
president,  general,  war  lord,  or  dictator  with 
«100  can  buy  up-to-the-minute  agricultural 
Information  enough  to  prevent  a  single  per- 
son in  his  realm  from  ever  missing  a  meal. 
If  any  ruler  cannot  spare  the  $100  exchange. 
Secretary  Anderson  doubtless  will  gladly  send 
him  a  complete  file  of  free  bulletins. 

All  of  this  information  is  crying  to  be  used. 
Engineers  have  designed  marvelously  flne 
equipment  that  enables  one  farmer  today  to 
grow  more  food  than  a  dozen  men  can  pro- 
duce without  It.  The  basic  Ideas  are  so  old 
that  most  of  the  patents  have  run  out.  Nei- 
ther are  there  any  secrets  about  means  to 
haul  food  from  any  nation's  farm  to  Its  cities. 

Must  of  the  universal  wants— food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter— must  be  supplied  from  agri- 
culture.    Chemurgy    Is   constantly   showing' 
how  new  things  can  be  made  from  farm  mate- 
rials. 

Science  has  not  only  conquered  hunger, 
but  it  has  removed  every  excuse  for  man  to 
be  in  want  of  life's  necessities. 

Yet  statesmanship  has  not  learned  this 
supersensational  fact. 

BLIND  STATECEAFT  ^ 

Offer  a  typical  Old  World  statesman  a  trac- 
tor or  a  machine  gun  and  he  wUl  choose  the 
gun.  Offer  him  a  fancy  document  or  a  good 
cultivator  and  he  wiU  reach  for  the  document. 
His  trade  is  In  documents  and  guns. 

The  farmer,  the  scientist,  the  engineer,  and 
the  industrialist  are  always  Interested  in  pro- 
ducing more  and  better  goods  at  less  cost  for 
more  people. 
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statesmen  have  been  Interested  in  power 
and  prestige,  neither  of  which  can  fatten  a 
bog  or  bake  a  loaf  of  bread.  Now  and  then 
a  ruler  dimly  realizes  that  his  people  need 
food  and  goods.  If  they  clamor  loudly,  he 
proposes  to  help  them  by  starting  a  wsu:  to 
steal  what  some  other  country  has. 

Kings,  generals,  and  dictators  have  never 
understood  that  production  pays  infinitely 
better  than  aggression. 

So,    while    science    has    conquered    want, 
statesmanship     has     not.       Statesmanship 
simply  has  not  caught  up  with  the  producers. 
rooD  rntsT 

Heads  of  state  the  world  over  have  blun- 
dered into  two  preat  wars  this  century.  If 
they  would  hereafter  work  half  as  hard  at 
producing  food  as  they  have  always  worked 
at  getting  p^op!e  Into  trouble,  hunger  and 
want  and  poverty  could  in  a  few  years  be 
wiped  off  the  earth. 

The  proof  Is  in  the  United  States.  Here, 
where  the  heavy  hand  of  excess  government 
was  long  restrained,  the  people  themselves 
have  abolished  the  kind  of  poverty  the  Old 
World  has  always  known. 


Virgiiua  Farmers,  Rich  in  Hay,  Cannot 
Find  Help  To  Harvest  It 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1946 
Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  June  18.  written  by 
Prank  M.  Smith.  This  is  the  concluding 
article  of  a  series  by  Mr.  Smith  dealing 
with  a  serious  problem  confronting 
farmers  not  only  in  Virginia  but  in  all 
sections  of  the  Nation. 
The  article  follows: 

"Come  Into  my  Farto""- 

Said  the  farmer  to  the  cow, 
I'll  turn  on  all  yotir  spigots 
And  Jake  can  take  the  plow." 

That's  not  as  damn  sUly  as  It  sounds. 

In  Fairfax  County  they  are  talking  about 
specialization  on  the  farm.  It  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  mechanization.  It  would  create 
an  assembly-line  farm,  as  In  an  auto  factory. 

They  have  them  on  dairy  farms  In  New 
Jersey  now.  They  call  ♦hem  milking  parlors. 
Six  men  can  milk  2,000  cows  in  24  hours  and 
often  do. 

CAN  T  err  MACHINERY 

Of  course  right  now  they  are  having  labor 
trouble  In  Fairfax.  They  can't  get  machinery. 
They  couldn't  specialize  if  they  wanted  to. 
But  a  man  can  dream,  cant  he? 

That's  what  J.  E.  Beard,  the  county  agent 
Is  doing.  His  assutant,  O.  D.  Tximer.  helps 
him  They  dream  about  a  streamlined  dairy 
community  In  northern  Virginia.  Milking 
parlors.  Farmer  Brown  specializing  in  al- 
falfa. Jake  doing  the  plowing.  Henry  with 
his  balers,  combines,  tractors,  and  so  forth, 
doing  the  harvest.  Each  man  trained  and 
well  equipped.  More  production.  Less  waste. 
Less  cost.  More  profit.  Higher  wages. 
Shorter  hours. 

But  Beard  and  Turner  have  grim  reality 
to  strtiggle  with  right  now.  No  labor,  low 
wages,  bad  housing  for  tenants,  no  ma- 
chinery, fallow  fields. 

It's  as  bad  as  it  Is  In  Maryland,  Bometimes 
worse.     Farmers  have  ctirtailed  their  cropB 


from  25  to  40  percent.  It's  no  wonder  you 
can't  get  any  meat  or  butter.  It's  no  wonder 
the  Government  had  to  offer  a  30-cent  bonus 
on  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  meet  Its  famine  com- 
mitments. 

The  farm  pay  in  the  county  averages  1100 
a  month  plus  house,  lights,  water,  fuel,  milk. 
meat,  a  garden  spot,  and  a  place  for  chick- 
ens. And  Just  as  in  Montgomery  county, 
that  isn't  enough  to  attrwt  the  farm  boy 
veterans.  They  are  taking  that  old  unem- 
ployment compensation,  twenty  a  week,  and 
staying  away  from  work.  Or  they  are  crowd- 
ing the  cities  where  the  pay  Is  higher.  Don't 
look  now.  bub,  but  so  are  the  living  cost* 
and  nothing  Is  free. 

HAY  BtJT  NO  BALER 

Richard  Dove  is  a  man  who  believes  in 
proving  what  he  says.  He  Is  foreman  of  Ma- 
plewood  Farm,  McLean,  Va.  He  listened  to 
the  Government  agents  when  they  predicted 
labor  and  machinery  would  be  plentiful  this 
year.    He  planted  a  65-acre  field  with  wheat. 

"Now  I  don't  know  how  I'm  ever  going  to 
get  it  in,"  he  said.  "I  wish  you  would  go 
down  and  look  at  it.'  I  did.  It's  ready  to 
cut  now. 

A  week  ago  when  I  talked  with  Dove,  he  was 
bringing  In  his  hay.  He  doesn't  have  a  baler. 
Can't  get  one.  Two  of  his  neighbors  were 
helping  him.  He's  got  regular  help  but  only 
half  of  what  he  needs. 

The  hay  was  burning  up  on  the  field  where 
It  had  lain  3  days.  It  was  an  emergency  and 
the  neighbors  helped.  They  are  doing  that 
aU  over  the  Washington  milk  shed.  The 
farmers  know  you've  got  to  get  feed  for  the 
cows.  Cows  aren't  like  automobiles  that 
simply  stop  when  they  run  out  of  gas.  Cows 
wither  and  die  witljout  feed. 

But  Dove  doesn't  know  when  he  can  get 
help  to  get  his  wheat  field  cut.  Sixty-five 
acres  of  wheat  would  make  a  lot  of  flour.  A  • 
lot  of  flour  would  make  a  lot  of  bread.  When 
did  you  get  your  last  loaf  without  a  struggle? 
Where  do  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  your 
bread  this  winter  if  the  fields  don't  get  cut? 

SELLING   HERDS 

And  about  those  herds  they  are  selling. 
Dove  knew  all  about  Mrs.  Brownings  sale 
(mentioned  yesterday).  He  also  knows  why 
It's  bad  to  sell.  Maybs  you  prefer  a  good 
steak  to  a  glass  of  milk  anyway.  But  when 
you  eat  the  steak,  that's  all  there  is,  brother. 

"County  agents  will  tell  you,"  Dove  said, 
as  he  unhitched  his  tractor  from  the  load  of 
hay.  "that  it  isn't  so  bad  to  break  up  a 
herd.  The  other  farmers  will  buy  the  ccws. 
And  the  total  production  will  remain  the 
same  in  the  area. 

LABOR  PROBLEM 

"1  say  that  a  farmer  goes  to  a  sale  to  buy 
a  cow  with  good  production.  He  hasn't  the 
help  or  space  for  more  cows.  So.  he  culls 
out  one  of  his  own  that  isn't  doing  so  gocd. 
Off  she  goes  to  the  slai'shter  house.  And 
a  cow  that  goes  to  the  slavighter  house  never 
returns.  And  never  produces  any  more  mUk 
for  anyone." 

Dove  certainly  doesn't  know  the  answers. 
He's  merely  glum  and  discouraged. 

James  King  owns  the  Pairview  Farm  with 
the  twin  barns,  big,  up-to-date.  Immaculate 
buildings.  He  suffers  the  typical  labor  prob- 
lem. Last  week  he  hired  eight  men  at 
80  cents  an  hour  to  cut  silage  and  work 
around  the  bam.  They  worked  four  days. 
Then  they  said  they  wanted  $1  an  hour.  He 
said  no.  The  next  day  only  one  out  of  the 
eight  turned  up  for  work.    He  was  blind. 

King  pays  good  salaries — $100  to  $175  a 
month  plus  the  usual  house,  fuel,  milk,  etc. 
He  had  three  men  working  for  him  who 
went  into  the  Army.  Only  one  has  come 
back  but  not  to  work  on  the  farm. 

King  says  the  reason  farm  labor  Is  so 
scarce  Is  because  the  men  think  they  should 
get  the  same  wages  on  a  farm  they  pay  in 
the  city.     , 


They  settle  labor  disputes  in  Industry  by 
raising  wages.  Of  course,  then  the  price  of 
the  product  goes  up. 

But  It's  a  little  more  serious  on  the  farm. 
If  they  raise  the  price  of  an  auto  too  high, 
you  could  tise  a  bus.  But  you've  got  to  eat. 
No  matter  what  they  do  about  prices  or  labor 
or  machinery,  you've  got  to  eat.  That's  what 
you  think.    The  farmers  think  differently. 

One  said,  "Someone  is  going  htmgry  this 
winter." 

A  Virginia  county  agent  said,  "We  wont 
get  labor  back  on  the  farm  until  we  reach  the 
depths  of  a  depression.  And  we've  started 
on  one  now." 

BREADBASKET    CETTINC    BARE 

There's  the  picture.  Washington's  bread 
basket  is  getting  bare.  The  farmers  are  mad. 
They  cant  get  what  they  want. 

One  farmer  hasn't  worn  underwear  for  S 
years  because  he  couldnt  get  shirts  and  shorts 
when  he  wanted  them.  He  doesnt  care  much 
If  you  eat  or  not. 

He's  discouraged.  He's  cutting  down  on 
his  production.  You  will  soon  be  cutting 
down  on  your  diet. 

But  he  may  never  be  able  to  start  up  again 
If  his  best  herds  go  to  the  slaughterhoxise. 
His  fields  lie  fallow,  his  help  goes  on  relief. 
His  deliberate,  good-natxired  faith  and  will 
to  carry  on  cvirls  up  and  dies.  He  may  quit 
for  gocd.    Some  have  already. 

The  farm  problem  soon  may  far  overshadow 
any  Indiwtrial  troubles.  Right  now  there's 
trouble  around  Washington.    I  know  I  saw  It. 


The  Value  of  Meat  in  the  Human  Diet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  include  an  address  I  gave  be- 
fore the  fifty-seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers  Associa- 
tion in  Omaha  on  June  14.  1S46,  on  the 
subject.  The  Value  of  Meat  in  the  Human 
Diet: 

Members  and  friends  of  the  Nebraska 
Stock  Growers'  Association.  I  feel  honored 
because  you  have  invited  me  to  attend  the 
Stock  Growers'  annual  meeting,  for  the 
third  time.  Last  year  I  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  you  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Value  of  Meat  in  the  Human  Diet.  Today  I 
oesire  to  enlarg"  somewhat  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  desire  also  to  make  some  pertinent 
observations  as  to  what  Government  regu- 
lations have  teen  doing  to  the  meat  and 
food  Industry. 

Por  the  past  several  months  1  have  been 
Investigating  rather  thoroughly,  the  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  value  of  meat  In  the  human 
diet.  Several  tualverslties  have  been  doing 
some  extensive  research  on  amino  acids  and 
proteins  in  meat  and  other  foods.  They  are 
developing  a  microbiological  method  for  the 
assay  of  12  of  the  22  amino  acids  in  food. 
They  are  working  closely  with  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  of  the  Army.  Some  of  their 
findings,  until  recently,  have  been  of  a  re- 
Btrirted  nature,  and  some  of  this  Informa- 
tion has  not  yet  been  published.  When  the 
findings  are  published,  they  may  well  prove 
to  be  revolutlcmary  and  give  us  new  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  of  nutrition. 

Meat  is  essential  In  the  htmian  diet  be- 
cause It  conulns  all  of  the  essential  minerals 
and  amino  acids  needed  by  mankind.    The 
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nations  who  are  strong  physically  and  men- 
tally, consume  meat. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  people 
of  India  eat  no  meat  or  animal  products. 
They  have  a  population  of  about  470  people 
per  square  mile.  It  Is  estimated  that  there 
are  something  over  200.OCO.000  head  of  cattle 
in  India,  yet  an  average  of  3.000.000  people 
starve  to  death  every  year.  This  has  been 
ifi  for  the  past  100  years.  The  Indian  has 
a  rigid  diet  of  cereals  and  vegetables,  and 
they  certainly  are  not  a  physically  strong 
race  of  people.  In  the  past  hundreds  of 
years  they  have  neglected  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  their  soil  or  adopt  modern  meth- 
ods of  faming. 

In  my  20  years  of  medical  practice  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  some  of 
the  strong,  healthy  boys  and  girls  of  Ne- 
braska, where  they  eat  plenty  of  meat  and 
other  good  foods,  to  those  boys  and  girls  of 
India.  China,  the  Philippines,  and  similar 
countries.  I  vividly  remember  speaking  to 
•  group  of  children  in  China,  and  in  India — 
those  in  the  public  schools.  I  remember 
similar  groups  of  children  crowding  around 
the  decks  of  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Calcutta,  and 
Hong  Kong.  There  was  such  a  striking  con- 
trast of  these  half-starved,  spindle-legged, 
pot-ballied.  emaciated  children,  to  those  of 
"our  rosy-cheeked,  well-muscled,  and  growing 
children  of  Nebraska.  Nebraska  has  no  chil- 
dren who  need  to  be  undernourished.  These 
orientals  crowd  around  incoming  ships,  pat- 
ting their  empty  bellies  and  hold  up  begging 
arms,  saying,  "No  papa — no  mama — no 
whisky  soda,"  which.  In  our  language,  they 
are  trying  to  say,  "We  need  food." 

Starvation  is  rampant  In  this  world  today. 
Many  children  and  older  people  never  have 
a  full  belly.'  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the 
Chinese,  Hindu,  and  children  of  the  Orient 
digging  up   roots,   eating  grasshoppers   and 
cats  and  dogs.    I  am  convinced  that  the  gar- 
bage flails  of  many  American  families  would 
feed  several  families  in  the  starvation  areas. 
Well-cooked  meat  is  appetizing  and  tastes 
good.     It  stimulates  the  flow  of  the  digestive 
Juices  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach,  and 
this  aids  digestion.     Meat  is  important  be- 
cause the  proteins  and  the  essential  amino 
acids  in  meat  make  up  a  part  of  every  cell, 
tissue,  and  organ  In  your  body.     The  proteins 
are  needed  to  make  blood,  supply  the  glands, 
to  repair  tissue,  and  produce  energy  for  work. 
Nature  has  so  endowed  no  other  food  with 
essential   vitamins   and   minerals   as   it   has 
meat.     Meat    is    a    masterpiece    of    nature's 
laboratories.     The  muscles,  the  glands,  and 
the  corpuscles   of  our  body   are   constantly 
In  need  of  meat.  Its  amino  acids  and  pro- 
teins.    The    proteins    In    meat    provide    the 
necessary  repair  parts  which  must  be  carried 
on  continuously  to  keep  this  comple::  human 
machine  of  ours  working  satisfactory.    They 
are  not  carried  in  reserve  and  are  98  percent 
digestible  after  being  cooked. 

Research  laboratories  have  discovered  that 
there  are  22  amino  acids  in  meat.  Our  body 
needs  13  of  these  acids  in  order  to  keep 
healthy.  The  proteins,  the  acids,  and  vita- 
mins In  meat  are  required  for  that  growing 
boy  and  the  working  man  and  woman. 

When  your  youngster  at  home  eats  hearty 
meals  3  times  a  day  and  raids  mother's  cup- 
beard  for  Jellies  and  other  foods,  it  shows  he 
is  In  buoyant,  vigorous  health.  When  he 
goes  out  and  picks  a  quarrel  with  his  brother 
or  the  neighbor's  boy  and  they  try  their 
strength  in  wrestling  or  some  other  physical 
feat  like  rope  climbing.  Jumping  or  lifting  the 
calf  In  the  barnyard,  it  tells  a  real  story. 
That  youngster  has  vigorous  health  because 
he  has  had  the  proper  minerals  and  vitamins 
which  make  his  muscles  and  body  grow.  It 
means  the  glands  of  his  body,  with  Its  hor- 
mones and  Internal  secretions,  are  function- 
ing properly.  He  has  had  the  proper  amount 
of  proteins  and  vitamins,  frcm  the  day  he  was 
born,  through  the  nursing  and  growing 
period  of  boyhood  to  manhood.  This  means 
vigorous,  buoyant  health. 


Science  has  learned  a  great  deal  about 
nutrition  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  Is  much  still  to  be  learned.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  explored  the  field 
cf  feeding  both  livestock  and  human  beings. 
They  have  foimd  that  proteins  are  not 
properly  utilized  unless  they  contain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  phridcxine  or  one  of  the 
vitamins  of  the  B  group.  Deprive  the  animal 
or  the  human  being  of  phridoxine  and  vita- 
min B.  and  you  will  find  that  the  human 
and  the  animal  will  show  muscular  weakness, 
severe  anemia  and,  frequently,  convulsions. 
Further  studies  will  show  that  the  cause  cf 
many  of  the  ills  of  both  animals  and  human 
beings,  which  up  to  now  have  baffled  the 
medical  and  veterinary  sciences,  is  directly 
due  to  improper  diets. 

The  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture  has 
carried  on  some  interesting  feeding  experi- 
ments. They  have  shown  in  many  tests  that 
for  each  pound  of  protein  supplement  fed  to 
calves,  being  wintered  on  prairie  hay,  the 
calves  made  an  additional  pound  or  more  of 
gain.  In  other  words,  1  pound  of  soybean- 
oil  meal,  worth  between  3  and  4  cents,  and 
fed  with  prairie  hay,  produced  more  than 
an  extra  pound  of  beef,  over  the  calves  which 
had  hay  alone.  The  beef  shou'.d  be  worth  be- 
tween 16  and  18  cents  a  pound.  These  calves 
were  weighing  450  and  575  pounds  apiece, 
and  they  never  had  corn  or  any  other  grain. 
At  the  end  of  the  wintering  trial,  they  needed 
only  a  short  period  in  the  feed  lot  on  grain, 
hay  and  supplement  or  in  the  pasture  on 
grain,  grass,  and  supplement,  to  make  very 
satisfactory  beef  animals. 

Plants  and  animals  are  composed  of  the 
same  chemical  elements,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  proportions  and  forms  in 
which  these  elements  are  acquired.    The  pro- 
teins in  vegetables  cannot  entirely  replace 
animal  proteins  in  the  himian  diet.    This  is 
due  to  the  great  variety  of  amino  acids  in 
*  animal  protein.    The  animal  must  have  cer- 
tain proteins  and  minerals  if  they  are  to  grow 
and  become  healthy.    If  the  animal  lacks  cal- 
cium there  may  be  weakened  bones,  stiffness 
of  the  legs,  swollen  Joints,  rickets  and  milk 
fever.    A  lack  of  phosphorus  results  in  bone 
chewing,  poor  growth,  and  poor  reduction.    A 
lack  of  iodine  means  enlarged  neck  or  goiters 
in  calves  and  young  animals.    It  means  hair- 
less pigs.    The  lack  of  iron  and  copper  means 
pale  blood,  pale  skin  color,  faded  hair  and 
so-called  "thumps"  in  pigs.    A  lack  of  mag- 
nesium means  a  nervous  animal  with  poor 
appetite  and  tendency  to  convulsions.     The 
type  of  food  produced  in  grains  is  directly 
tied  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.    Lack  of  ferti- 
lizer means  that  the  plants  will  lack  many 
essential  minerals  which  the  animal  craves. 
The  Shetland  pony  was  originally  a  horse 
brought  to  the  island  from  England.    Its  size 
could  be  attributed  to  poor  soil  and  food.    It 
took  but  two  generations  on  our  rich  soil  to 
make  the  Shetland  pony  a  horse. 

The  richness  of  tke  soil  in  the  Kentucky 
blue  grass  region  has  been  recognized  for 
years,  and  breeders  of  race  horses  have  taken 
over  this  region.  Horses  raised  on  the  lime- 
stone origin  and  grasses  of  Kentucky  have 
stronger  bones,  sounder  muscles  and  nerves 
than  the  breeds  raised  elsewhere.  A  2-year- 
old  horse  raised  in  the  blue  grass  region  of 
Kentucky  attains  a  maturity  size  sooner 
than  that  of  a  3-year  old  on  less  fertile  soil. 
Yes,  we  miserable  human  teings  who  weigh 
about  150  pounds  are  made  up  of  about  6 
pounds  of  minerals.  That  is  what  would  be 
left  if  we  were  cremated.  The  balance  Is 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbons,  and  some  of  us 
have  a  generous  supply  of  hot  air.  These  6 
pounds  of  minerals,  which  you  get  from  the 
soil,  are  Just  as  essential  to  your  life  as  the 
144  potmds  of  other  elements  from  the  air 
and  the  water.  The  ablUty  of  this  human 
machine  to  withstand  the  stress  and  strain, 
and  all  the  abuses  it  takes,  depends  upon 
the  supply  of  minerals  in  your  body.  The 
nutrition  the  human  body  gets  depends  uppo 
the  chemical  content*  of  the  plants  coCr 


sumed  by  the  animals,  and  the  nutritional 
value  of  the  plants  consumed  by  the  animal 
and  then  the  man.  This  all  depends  upon 
the  mineral  elements  the  soil  yields  to  the 
plants. 

In  times  of  food  shortages,  the  primary  pro- 
tein focdi  of  animal  origin  are  usually  the 
first  to  be  affected.  Cereals  and  grains  can 
be  stored.  The  time  to  raise  them  is  rather 
short — usually  one  season.  Vegetables  and 
fruits  can  be  raised  in  a  short  time.  Such 
protein  foods  as  meat  cannot  be  replenished 
so  quickly.  A  shortage  once  established  may 
take  years  to  overcome. 

In  closing  this  part  of  my  talk  on  the 
value  of  meat  in  the  human  diet,  let  me 
again  stress  the  importance  of  protein.  Pro- 
teins are  important  because  every  cell,  every 
tissue,  and  every  organ  in  the  body  needs 
and  contains  protein.  Proteins  are  needed 
to  repair  tissue;  they  mean  new  growth  and 
new  tissue  in  the  child.  In  pregnancy  they 
are  required  to  develop  the  comiijg  child. 
Meat  above  all  foods  has  proteins  of  high 
quality.  Meat  contains  the  essential  amino 
acids  required  for  good  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hoped  that  the  sev- 
eral Government  agencies  dealing  with 
food,  and  particularly  meat,  will  make  no 
move  which  will  further  decrease  the 
supply  of  meat  for  human  consumption. 
There  have  been  many  signs  on  the  hori-  - 
zon  that  the  feeding  of  grain  to  animals 
might  be  prohibited.  If  this  should  be 
done,  it  would  greatly  decrease  the 
amount  of  meat  for  human  consumption. 
The  animal  must  have  some  grain  if  his 
carcass  is  to  be  grade  A  or  better,  A 
small  amount  of  soybean  meal  and  grain 
can  greatly  increase  not  only  the  quan- 
tity but  the  quality  of  meat. 

Scientific  studies  now  being  made  re- 
real  how  important  a  part  meat  plays  in 
keeping  not  only  the  individual  but  the 
Nation  strong  and  energetic.  A  free  un- 
hampered cattle  industry  producing 
meat  must  be  preserved  if  the  essential 
pattern  of  free  enterprise  and  initiative 
in  our  democracy  is  to  endure. 


Memorial  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOtJRI  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  beautiful  address 
delivered  by  our  former  and  able  col- 
league, Hon.  Louis  E.  Miller,  before  the 
Lawyers  Association  of  St.  Louis  at  its 
annual  memorial  exercises  on  Wednes- 
day. May  29.  1946: 

Mr.  Mnxa.  If  Your  Honor  please — 

"There  is  no  friend  like  an  old  friend 
Who  has  shared  our  laorning  days; 
No  greeting  like  his  welcome. 
No  homage  like  his  praise. 

"Fame  is  the  scentless  sunflower. 

With  gaudy  crown  of  gold. 
But  friendship  is  the  breathing  rose 
With  perfume  In  every  fold." 

A  portion  of  this  day  has  been  set  aside 
from  our  active  calendar  to  commemorate 
the  memory  of  our  departed  colleagues.  This 
Is  not  so  much  a  day  of  sorrow  as  It  is  a  day 
Xor  retrospection  and  reflection.     This  day 


worse. 


Farmers  have  curtailed  their  crops      the  city. 
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has  the  dignity  and  tenderness  of  fimeral 
rites  without  the  sadness. 

BcMQie  years  ago  a  famotis  agnostic  asserted 
that  life  is  a  narrow  veil  between  the  cold 
and  barren  peaks  of  two  eternities.  He  be- 
held life  as  a  wasted  wandering  through  a 
desolate  wilderness,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  dismay  and  despair. 

What  an  empty  description  to  give  to  a 
thrilling  adventtire;  what  a  weakness  of 
words;  what  an  abominable  absence  of  faith 
In  the  sublime  promise  of  the  greatest  teach- 
er of  all  times.  To  me — and  I  am  certain  to 
all  of  you — ^llfe  has  been  a  Journey,  full  of 
fine  and  worth-while  contacts,  priceless 
friendships,  and  hallowed  memories.  Life  to 
the  philosophical  travele.  Is  a  Journey 
through  green  valleys  where  we  hear  the  mur- 
mur of  the  brook  as  It  wends  Its  way  to  the 
sea  of  eternity;  where  man  Is  bom,  exults  In 
youth,  attains  maturity,  works,  and  succeeds 
according  to  his  abilities  and  his  ambition  to 
win.  In  springtime  as  In  youth  we  watch 
the  trees  and  plants  shooting  their  buds, 
which  eventually  burst  forth  into  a  profusion 
of  foliage  and  flowers,  while  in  the  skies  our 
feathered  friends  thrUl  us  from  dawn  to  dusk 
with  their  melodious  symphonies.  In  mid- 
day as  we  stop  In  the  peaceful  shade  beside 
the  stream  of  life,  we  contemplate  the  good- 
ness and  the  greatness  of  our  Creator  while 
before  us  pass  in  rich  review  cherished  friend- 
ships that  have  become  treasured  milestones 
In  the  Joxirney  of  life. 

In  the  fullness  of  autumn  when  the 
golden  glow  is  on  all  nature,  we  reap  what  we 
have  sown.  It  is  then  that  we  gather  the 
fruits  of  oui  labor  and  the  blessings  of  weU- 
spent  lives  devoted  to  the  service  of  others. 

"Sculptors  of  life  are  we 

With  our  own  lives  uncarved  before  tis. 
Awaiting  the  hour  when  at  God's  command 
Our  life  dream  passes  o'er  us." 

When  the  life  dream  described  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  passed  over  otu-  fallen  col- 
leagues, they  awoke  to  find  themselves  stand- 
ing ready  to  chisel  from  the  marble  of  to- 
morrow, enduring  monuments  of  Integrity 
and  truth.  To  have  dreamed  a  dream,  to 
have  striven  for  the  attainment  of  that 
vision,  and  then  to  have  at  least  come  into  a 
smai]  Q.'^iiree  of  realization  of  ones  ideals,  is 
a  combination  of  pleasure  and  grief  that  fills 
the  cup  of  the  average  practitioner.  This  Is 
true  of  those  whose  memory  we  honor  today. 
They  were  Incorruptible  and  honest.  They 
were  sincere  and  dependable.  In  any  contest 
they  were  worthy  opponents;  In  any  society 
they  were  genial  and  charming  company  and 
In  any  life  theirs  was  a  friendship  worth 
fomxing  and  keeping.  We  can  draw  inspira- 
tion from  their  lives  and  try  to  emulate  the 
fine  example  and  high  standard  of  service 
which  they  set.  Death  coming  at  any  tlm»;  Is 
a  tragedy.  However,  coming  as  it  did  in  the 
zenith  of  the  lives  of  most  of  those  whom  we 
honor  and  as  they  were  approaching  the 
fullness  of  their  capacity  to  serve,  makes  ou.' 
loss  and  their  leaving  the  more  profound  and 
irreparable. 

The  practice  of  law  is  an  exacting  profes- 
sion. It  calls  for  constant  courage,  absolute 
fidelity  to  duty,  relentless  effort  and  un- 
swerving faith  In  our  fellow  practitioners. 
Perhaps  no  other  profession  Is  so  rich  In 
opportunity  for  real  service  to  the  community 
and  to  the  country. 

Service  Is  the  rent  we  pay  for  the  space 
we  occupy  In  this  world.  Next  to  the  min- 
istry, the  law  Is  the  noblest  profession.  It 
has  given  to  the  Goverimient  some  of  Its 
finest  sons  and  daughters.  From  the  first 
Continental  Congress  down  to  the  present 
time,  those  of  our  profession  have  been  the 
architects  of  our  form  of  government.  In 
these  troublesome  times  there  la  a  need  for 
men  and  women  of  the  legal  profession  in 
government.  Too  often  do  we  hear  the  chant 
of  predatory  peoples  for  a  change;  and  too 
often  do  those  without  legal  training  and 


experience  steer  the  thlp  of  state  from  it 
constitutional  course  Into  and  upon  the 
shoals  of  their  own  stupid  and  selfish  proj- 
ects. The  legal  profession  is  the  anchorage 
of  a  free  government,  a  beacon  light  of  hope 
to  the  persecuted  In  this  and  other  less- 
favored  lands.  To  tis.  It  is  hard  to  tmder- 
stand  how  an  individual,  or  a  group,  can  find 
in  their  hearts  the  will  to  persecute  those  of 
other  creeds,  races,  or  colors.  We  accept  the 
doctrine  that  God  created  man  In  his  own 
Image,  and  that  such  persecution  Is  a  rejec- 
tion of  divine  dogma  and  a  reversion  to  bar- 
barism. 

These  difBcult  days  are  freighted  with  com- 
plex and  vexatious  problems.  At  times  we 
almost  despair  of  the  future  and  can  scarcely 
see  a  star  of  hope  In  all  the  heavens.  For  a 
solution,  the  Nation  must  turn  to  those 
trained  In  law,  who  really  believe  In  our  form 
of  government  and  who  are  willing  to  sustain 
It  despite  the  temporary  temptation  to  follow 
the  mouthings  of  the  mob. 

These  times  cry  aloud  for  honest,  wise, 
and  fearless  leadership — leadership  that  is 
consecrated  wholeheartedly  to  what  is  best 
for  the  world  and  particularly  to  what  Is  best 
for  America.  The  call  Is  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  submerge  themselves  in  the  catise 
of  the  many.  Such  persons  are  to  be  found 
wherever  patriotic  men  and  women  meet  and 
it  is  upon  them  that  the  hope,  safety,  and 
perpetuity  of  this  Republic  depends.  God 
give  us  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  brave  the 
smear  of  an  un-American  opposition  or  the 
storm  and  contiunely  of  passing  whims, 
prejudices,  and  passions.  God  forscke  us 
not  in  this  troublous  hour  when  courage  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  flight  and  reason  some- 
times totters  on  her  throne.  We  have  passed 
through  many  similar  and  worse  experiences 
in  the  past. 

To  remedy  present-day  Ills  and  malad- 
Jtistments.  will  need  time,  thought,  and  effort, 
but  a  people  resolved  to  find  an  answer  to 
these  problems  will  discover  and  supply  them 
as  stirely  as  the  rising  of  tomorrow's  sun. 
We  will  not.  we  can  not  fall  to  do  so.  What 
will  come  out  of  the  travail  and  suffering  that 
mankind  Is  new  undergoing?  It  is  for  us  to 
decide.  Shall  it  be  economic  and  political 
slavery  or  continued  freedom — freedom  to 
dare,  to  venture,  to  achieve,  or  are  we  hence- 
forth to  live  the  lives  of  weak  and  helpless 
wards  of  the  State?  Rather  should  we  not 
resolve  to  remain  human  eagles  free  to  soar 
to  loftier  heights,  to  attain  yet  nobler  ob- 
jectives, to  accomplish  yet  greater  things? 
Again,  the  answer  rests  with  ourselves. 

The  true  spirit  of  America  Is  epitomized  in  a 
statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  pioneer 
woman  situated  on  the  Old  National  Trail 
some  miles  east  of  Washington.  Pa.  There 
.she  stands,  self-reliant,  unafraid  Fith  a  babe 
in  arm,  an  older  child  clutching  her  skirt, 
armed  with  a  squirrel  rifle,  peering  earnestly 
ahead  for  hidden  dangers  which  she  fears  for 
her  brood,  but  cannot  see.  Strong,  brave, 
self-reliant  she  typifies  the  America  we  all 
revere.  She  It  was  who  made  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  this  great  country  we  all  love. 
We  have  had  transmitted  to  us  a  heritage  of 
bravery,  self-reliance  and  confidence  in  o\ir- 
selves  and  in  our  destiny,  which  gave  us 
the  strength  and  the  will  to  make  this  the 
greatest  Nation  of  which  there  is  recorded 
history.  Today  we  miss  the  wise  counsel  and 
advice  as  well  as  the  warm  friendships  of  our 
departed  colleagues.  We  must  cling  to  the 
will  and  the  wish  to  create,  to  build  a  better 
and  a  greater  America.  There  are  subversive 
influences  which  would  undermine  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  Republic  rests. 
Here  there  can  be  room  only  for  those  who 
love  our  country,  honor  our  Institutions,  and 
revere  our  traditions.  To  those  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  these  requirements  they  must 
seek  haven  in  other  lauds.  Here  there  can  be 
no  divided  allegiance.  America  must  be  first 
and  never  second  in  the  thinking  and  con- 
duct of  anyone  who  calls  himself  a  citizen. 


Since  our  last  Memorial  Dty,  24  members 
of  our  profession  have  answered  the  last 
call  of  the  docket  of  life.  For  them  the 
turbulence  of  this  forum  has  subsided.  To- 
day they  have  their  place  in  a  higher  body, 
where  strife,  objections,  exceptions  and  ap- 
peals are  unknown.  While  they  are  no 
longer  with  us  in  flesh,  their  spirit  Is  ever 
with  us  and  the  memory  of  their  labors  here 
Is  an  inspiration  to  us  to  carry  on.  Their 
names  are  written  in  letters  of  living  light 
on  the  scroll  of  service  to  their  profession 
and  their  fellow  men.  They  are  not  dead, 
they  are  merely  away.  "I  am  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Life.  He  that  believeth  in  me. 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and 
whosoever  llveth  and  believeth  In  me  shall 
never  die." 

As  we  face  the  future  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  most  colossal  war  in  the  world's  history, 
we  find  that  it  has  shaken  civilization  to 
its  fotmdatlons;  bankrupted  governments, 
upset  their  economies,  and  touched  the 
hearts  and  darkened  the  homes  of  countless 
thousands  with  sorrow. 

And  as  we  approach  that  phase  of  the 
aftermath  of  this  ordeal  we  might  well  ask 
ourselves,  for  what  Is  all  this  sacrifice?  For 
commercial  profits?  No.  For  the  political 
gain  or  personal  glory  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  management  of  this  mael- 
strom of  misery?  No.  Fc*  the  extinction 
of  a  few  mad  men  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  largely  because  of  our  own  neglect 
of  the  world's  morality?  Not  this  alone  is 
our  aim.  Imperative  as  It  is  and  must  be,  to 
eliminate  such  criminals  from  the  midst 
of  law-abiding  persons,  but  something  more. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  will  have  lost  this 
war  if  it  ends  in  a  mere  conference  of  victors 
which  know  only  how  to  fashion  the  trade, 
the  economics,  the  boundaries,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  nations  who  won  the  victory. 
For  war  that  merely  divides  the  spoils  or  re- 
arranges the  possessions  of  the  vanq\iished 
will  not  have  been  worth  the  effort.  This 
last  war  was  a  warning  to  the  whole  human 
race — it  seems  explainable  in  no  other  way — a 
warning  that  man  cannot  rely  on  the  rules 
of  pragmatic  science  or  the  greed  of  com- 
mercial selfishness  to  set  up  a  system  of  hu- 
man behavior.  We  need  advocate  no  Utopian 
formula  that  divides  all  wealth  into  equal 
parts  and  merely  waits  until  the  more  tal- 
ented acquire  what  their  less  talented  breth- 
ren forfeit  In  the  competitive  game  of  life. 

We  have  tried  the  way  of  materialism  and 
It  Is  Inadequate.  We  have  tried  the  road  of 
mechanized  achievement.  Although  it  con- 
quers time  and  space,  it  is  helpless  without 
the  triumphs  of  the  human  spirit  that  must 
accompany  gains  In  the  realm  of  Invention 
and  discovery. 

We  have  tried  the  life  of  intellectual  at- 
tainment, its  scholarly  approaches  and  its 
masterpieces  of  arts  and  letters.  While  they 
help  to  develop  the  mental  stature  of  man, 
they  do  not  by  themselves  light  the  pathway 
of  human  endeavor.  Indeed,  In  none  of  these 
byways,  where  ambition  beckons,  can  we  find 
the  great  goal  of  life  itself.  We  can  find  the 
guldeposts — the  stop  and  go  signs— of  to- 
morrow's world  if  we  accept  humbly  the 
markings  set  forth  for  us  by  the  Great  Leader 
of  all  times.  Through  the  centuries  have  the 
road  maps  come  to  us.  Throtigh  the  cen- 
turies have  we  too  often  chosen  to  Imcgine 
that  another  way  of  life,  another  route.  Is 
better  until  war  at  last — the  leveler  of  us 
all — dramatizes  the  meaning  of  life  itself. 

By  bringing  death  closer,  this  war  has 
made  life  plainer.  And  what  could  be 
plainer  than  Lincoln's  simple  words  of  me- 
morial—that It  is  for  us  the  living  to  make 
sure  that  they  who  die  shaU  not  have  died 
In  vain. 

In  death  the  age-old  question  is  asked.  "If 
man  die  shall  he  live  again?"  I  am  not  a 
theologian  and  have  but  scant  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures,  however.  I  count  myself  OB« 
of  the  followers  of  the  lowly  Nazarene.  Tli« 
message  that  he  brought  to  this  earth  baa 
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been  such  as  to  inspire  those  who  believe  In 
him  to  undergo  persecution,  oppression,  and 
rldlciile,  witout  complaint.  Many  have  suf* 
fered  exile  from  their  homeland  and  even 
martyrdom  for  Its  sake,  but  their  faith 
always  saw  them  through,  and  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time,  their  nimiber  has  Increased  un- 
til  the  cross  has  been  carried  into  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  To  countless  millions 
It  has  become  a  symbol  of  hope,  a  refuge  In 
time  of  storm. 

Religion  has  been  assailed  times  without 
niunber,  but  none  have  been  able  to  offer 
anything  substantial  or  tangible  in  its  place. 
It  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be  the  greatest 
known  balm  and  source  of  comfort  to  man- 
kind. It  greets  us  at  the  cradle,  sustains 
us  throughout  a  trying  life,  and  through  its 
generous  and  merclfiil  ministrations  enables 
us  to  face  the  end  with  hope,  with  courage, 
and  with  fortitude. 

To  the  sorrowing  mother  who  grieves  over 
the  loss  of  her  child;  to  the  abandoned  Mag- 
dalene who  walks  the  streets;  to  the  man 
who  has  lost  his  faith;  to  the  wajrward  son 
who  roams  the  earth;  to  the  cynic  who  scoffs 
and  doubts — to  these  and  to  all  mankind 
the  promises  of  the  Saviour  come  as  a  solace 
In  their  hour  of  darkest  despair.  It  is  then, 
when  one  and  all  turn  to  Him  for  hope,  peace, 
and  comfort.  There  is,  there  can  be  no  other 
outlet  for  our  heart's  desire.  In  Him  rests 
the  hopes  of  mankind.  Without  that  hope 
life  would  be  a  vast  black  void. 

He  has  promised  us  eternal  life  free  from 
pain  and  doubt  and  despair.  We  know  that 
he  has  prepared  a  place  for  his  followers 
where  they  shall  some  day  gather,  where 
broken  family  ties  will  be  reunited,  where 
cherished  friendships  will  be  renewed.  What 
a  precious  promise;  what  a  glorious  fulflll- 
ment. 

"Death  Is  only  a  quiet  door. 

Set  in  a  garden  wall; 
On  gentle  hinges  it  gives,  at  dusk 

When  the  thrushes  call. 
Along  the  lintel  are  green  leaves. 

Beyond,  the  light  lies  stUl; 
Where  willing  and  weary  feet 

Go  over  that  sill. 
There  Is  nothing  to  trouble  any  heart, 

Nothing  to  hurt  at  all. 
Death  is  only  a  quiet  door. 

In  an  old  garden  wall." 

And  to  our  departed  comrades  whom  we 
memorialize  today,  I  utter  the  sincere  prayer. 
In  the  faith  that  I  have,  that  when  their 
dying  eyes  began  to  read  the  mystic  mean- 
ing of  death  they  heard  in  the  silence  of 
the  receding  night  the  great  waves  breaking 
upon  the  farther  shore  and  upon  their  wasted 
brows  they  have  already  felt  the  breath  of 
eternal  happiness. 


Address  by  Hon.  Richard  B.  Rnssell,  of 
--  Geor^,  Before  UniTersity  of  Georfia 
Alumiii  Society 


EXTENSION'OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  ssoBCiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  alumni  so- 
ciety of  the  University  of  Georgia,  at 
Athens,  Ga.,  on  June  13, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  aliminl 
society  since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  Our 
university  has  gone  through  six  of  our  coun- 
try's wars— the  War  of  1812,  the  War  with 
Mexico,  the  War  Between  the  States,  the 
Spanish- American  War,  World  War  I,  and 
the  greatest  of  all  wars.  World  War  II. 

This  institution  has  grown  and  expanded 
with  our  State  and  Nation,  and  more  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  old  Georgia  partici- 
pated in  World  War  II  than  In  any  of  the 
other  conflicts.  More  of  them  gave  their 
lives  in  their  country's  service.  As  we  meet 
here  today,  it  is  but  fitting  that  we  should 
pay  tribute  to  those  from  this  institution 
who  played  well  their  part  in  every  theater  of 
war  and  on  each  of  the  seven  seas  where 
armed  forces  of  our  country  were  deployed 
against  our  aggressors.  The  sentiment  in 
every  heart  is,  "Tears  tot  those  who  made  the 
suprem-  sacrifice  and  will  not  return — cheers 
and  all  honor  to  those  who  were  spared  and 
came  back  to  tis." 

We  may  take  great  pride  not  only  in  the 
heroic  service  of  our  fellow  alumni,  but  in 
the  whole-hearted  devotion  with  which  this 
Institution  was  dedicated  to  the  war  effort. 
Its  staff  and  all  of  its  facilities  were  un- 
stmtingly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  War 
aad  Navy  Departments,  and  the  official  rec- 
ords at  Washington  disclose  the  notable  con- 
tribution made  by  our  alma  mater  in  the 
mobilization  and  training  of  the  civilians 
w^ho  won  the  war. 

It  is  likewise  gratifying  to  know,  now  that 
the  war  is  ended,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  student  body,  which  overtaxes  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  school,  is  composed  of  veterans 
who  are  now  undertaking  to  make  up  for 
the  time  spent  in  their  country's  service.  All 
of  these  things  add  to  the  glory  of  the  insti- 
tution that  we  love  and  affectionately  hail 
as  alma  mater. 

Americans  are  not  a  militaristic  people. 
We  have  never  maintained  considerable  mili- 
tary forces  in  time  of  peace.  As  before,  the 
outbreak  of  war  found  us  unprepared.  I 
shall  not  deal  with  the  mlracxUous  achieve- 
ment of  a  free  people  in  organizing  the 
finest  army  and  navy  in  the  world  and  forg- 
ing the  weapons  of  war,  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  our  allies.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  oiir  civilian  armies,  composed  of  men 
who  had  been  taunted  as  too  soft  and  too 
spoiled  to  fight,  proved  themselves  the  su- 
periors of  the  professional  soldiers  of  the 
Axis  Powers.  The  foul  attack  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor imifled  our  people  as  one,  and  enabled  us 
to  again  crush  oiir  enemies  in  battle. 

VJ-day  brought  World  War  II  to  an  end. 
We  arc  now  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  to 
build  the  machinery  for  a  permanent  peace. 
The  most  costly  and  oft-repeated  mistake 
of  mankind  is  the  erroneous  idea  that  vic- 
tory In  war  brings  peace.  Since  the  earliest 
recorded  history,  men  have  gone  forth  to  die 
In  battle  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  by  over- 
coming an  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle  they 
could  assure  peace  in  their  time  and  spare 
their  children  the  horrors  of  war.  Until  now 
mankind  has  never  learned  the  oft-told  les- 
son of  history  that  peace  cannot  be  assured 
merely  by  winning  a  war. 

The  men  of  my  generation  won  a  war  in 
1918,  and  thought  that  thereby  we  had 
brought  about  permanent  peace.  Again  his- 
tory showed  that  permanent  peace  cannot  be 
assured  by  crushing  the  aggressor  of  the 
hour.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  century  three 
times  as  many  young  Americans  as  were 
called  In  1917-18  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  homes  to  save  our  common  country 
and  otir  cherished  institutions. 

Victory  brings  a  cessation  of  hoetilitleB. 
It  may  destroy  some  dictator  and  his  scheme 
Qt  world  domination  which  threatens  man- 
kind everywhere.    Victory  in  battle  may  put 


down  the  forces  of  aggression  for  the  time 
being,  but  It  has  never  secured  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  peace.  The  yearnings 
for  peace  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  earth  are  always  infinitely 
greater  Just  after  the  sacrifices  of  war.  The 
human  tendency  to  forget  in  periods  of 
armistice  we  have  exp)erlenced  between  wars 
has  heretofore  lulled  people  Into  a  false  sense 
of  security.  It  has  caiised  them  to  refrain 
from  making  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  permanent  peace. 

Those  who  gave  their  all,  and  all  those 
who  sacrificed  in  any  degree  in  the  great- 
est of  all  world  conflicts  from  which  we  have 
Just  emerged,  suffered  that  their  loved  ones 
and  their  fellow  countrymen  might  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace.  They  had  before 
them  the  ideal  of  the  right  of  all  men  every- 
where to  be  free,  to  stand  upright  without 
fear,  to  live  and  to  work  and  to  strive  to 
succeed,  and  to  hold  such  views  on  religion 
and  government  as  they  might  choose  in  a 
blessed  atmosphere  of  permanent  peace. 

Despite  the  yearning  for  peace  in  the 
hearts  of  the  common  men  everywhere,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  bald  fact  that  the 
obstacles  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
complete  world  understanding  to  bring  about 
peace  and  freedom  are  greater  than  they 
were  even  in  1918.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  faint-hearted  are  discouraged.  However, 
the  danger  which  menaces  civilization  is  so 
great  that  we  must  resolve  to  contribute  as 
patriotically  and  as  unselfishly  to  the  peace 
offensive  as  did  the  men  who  stormed  the 
beaches  of  Normandy  and  Iwo  Jlma.  There 
must  be  some  way,  somehow,  to  bring  into 
reality  that  day  of  permanent  peace  for 
which  people  everywhere  in  the  world  are 
praying  and  hoping.  We  must  not  become 
discouraged  or  deterred  from  our  sacred  pur- 
pose. We  must  realize  each  and  every  day 
that  our  duty  to  labor  for  peace  was  not  re- 
lieved by  the  surrender  in  the  red  school- 
house  at  Reims  or  on  the  decks  of  the  battle- 
ship Missouri. 

As  civilization  has  progressed  through  the 
years,  each  generation  has  evolved  weapons 
of  increasing  destruction.  World  War  n  was 
not  only  the  bloodiest  and  most  destructive 
war  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  but  it 
ushered  in  the  atomic  age.  The  sacrifices 
of  those  who  fell  should  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient challenge  to  the  world  to  create  a  sys- 
tem of  settling  disputes  without  war.  It  had 
not  done  so  in  the  past.  Even  the  gteat  de- 
struction of  this  war  might  not  have  sufficed 
to  bring  about  world  sanity  if  the  bomb 
which  fell  on  Hiroshima  had  not  posed  so  dire 
a  threat  to  world  survival. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  sat  through  several  weeks  of 
hearings  on  matters  related  to  this  lethal 
weapon.  As  I  listened  to  the  scientists  de- 
scribe the  bombs  of  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima 
as  being  near  the  bow-and-arrow  stage  as 
compared  with  the  possibilities  of  future 
bombs,  I  could  not  escape  the  feeling  that  I 
was  living  in  another  world.  If  men  resort 
to  war  again,  with  the  great  development  of 
planes  and  rockets  and  atomic  bombs,  the 
war  will  be  over  In  a  matter  of  hours,  and  the 
casualty  list  will  be  so  great  that  the  few 
survivors  will  probably  never  compile  it.  The 
human  family  is  faced  with  the  grim  neces- 
sity of  learning  how  to  live  together  in  peace 
or  of  preparing  to  die  together  in  an  atomic 
war. 

Isolationism  Is  all  but  dead  in  this  country 
It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  it  is  not  revived. 
The  clearly  established  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  to  meet  all  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth  more  than  half  way  In 
reaching  agreements  for  a  Just  peace  and 
for  the  settlement  of  future  disagreements 
which  may  arise,  without  resort  to  war. 

We  are  not  an  Imperialistic  people,  and  In 
the  very  nature  of  our  Institutions  we  will 
never  be  an  aggresfor  against  other  nations. 
Our   representatives   have   gone   Into   every 
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conference  of  nations  with  clean  hands  and 
no  cards  up  their  sleeves.  We  not  only  con- 
tributed to  all  of  our  allies  during  the  war 
but  are  today  making  enormous  loans  and 
expending  large  sums  of  money  In  the  effort 
to  prevent  world  suffering  and  to  restore  the 
ravages  of  war. 

We  have  acceded  to  every  reasonable  de- 
mand of  our  great  Russian  ally  for  securliy. 
Some  of  the  concessions  that  we  ha«re  made 
hardly  seem  Justified,  but  in  our  effort  to 
allay  aU  suspicion  and  to  give  evidence  of 
our  good  faith  we  made  tbem.  Despite  all 
our  concessions  the  victors  have  not  been 
able  to  agree  upon  a  peace  treaty  with  G«r- 
many,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  the  wheels  of  the 
United  Nations  have  been  stalled  by  the  use 
of  the  veto  power  In  every  matter  involving 
Ruaaia. 

It  is  difficult  In  our  fair  land  of  freedom 
to  understand  why  there  should  be  any  great 
trouble  In  men  of  sound  sense  and  good  will 
getting  together  and  building  an  enduring 
structure  of  peace.  During  the  war  we 
clothed  all  of  the  Allied  Nations  with  the 
cloak  of  democracy,  and  made  the  issue  a 
war  tKtween  democracy  and  dictatorship.  In 
war  phraseology,  the  dictatorship  of  the  Com- 
munists In  Russia  and  the  dictatorship  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  China  were  lumped  to- 
gether as  democracies.  Our  admiration  for 
the  fighting  powers  of  the  Russians  and  the 
capacity  for  resistance  displayed  by  the  Clii- 
nese  was  so  great  we  fostered  the  myth  that 
these  dictatorships  were  all  democracies  un- 
der the  Gkln  with  us  and  the  British. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  frank  approach  to  the 
problems  before  us,  we  must  now  admit  that 
the  wartime  honeymoon  of  these  dictator- 
ships with  American  and  British  democracy 
was  a  marriage  of  convenience.  We  will 
never  successfully  deal  with  the  problem  of 
world  peace  if  we  do  not  pull  our  heads  out 
of  the  sand  and  face  conditions  as  they  really 
exist. 

The  efforts  of  the  representatives  of  our 
Government  to  build  an  enduring  structure 
of  world  peace  are  In  the  very  nature  of 
things  difficult  enough.  Their  strivings  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  man  in  the  con- 
test with  statlsm  and  to  work  out  a  fair 
peace  are  certainly  not  made  any  easier  by 
the  self-styled  superliberals  in  this  country 
who  defend  and  plausibly  explain  every  de- 
mand of  the  Russians,  whether  in  the  Bal- 
kans, in  Korea,  or  in  north  Africa,  while 
parroting  Pravda  and  Moscow  radio  with  the 
patent  falsehood  that  our  Government  is 
Imperialistic  in  its  designs. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  communism  in 
Russia  If  that  be  the  form  of  government 
the  Russians  desire.  I  do  have  an  unspeak- 
able contempt  for  the  fellow  travelers  In  this 
country  who  seek  to  poison  the  minds  of  the 
unthinking  by  their  subtle  attacks  on  the 
men  of  good  will  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility In  our  Government  whose  only  aim  is 
an  enduring  peace.  These  fellow  travelers 
have  adopted  the  primary  propaganda  prin- 
ciple of  all  those  who  have  hated  democracy 
In  recent  history  that  If  you  will  get  up  a 
big  enough  falsehood  and  reiterate  it  loudly 
and  often  enough  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple will  eventually  accept  It  tui  truth. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  expressed 
in  Russia  over  the  views  of  the  Communist 
government  on  any  International  question. 
There  are  many  sound  reasons  for  this  ap- 
parent unanimity  of  opinion.  In  this  coun- 
try, freedom  of  speech  is  being  sorely  abiised. 
One  group  is  openly  communistic,  and  in  a 
recent  meeting  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
urged  their  sympathizers  and  fellow  travelers 
to  encovirage  strikes  in  every  section  of  the 
United  Stales,  to  seek  '-o  prevent  amicable 
adjustment  of  any  labor  dispute,  and  to  try 
to  every  possible  way  to  disrupt  our  economy 
to  the  critical  reconversion  period.  To  their 
credit,  be  it  said  that  this  group  boldly 
wears  the  badge  of  communism  and  openly 
advocates  measures  to  destroy  our  form  of 


government.  They  are  not  as  dangerous  as 
the  group  that  denies  the  communistic  label, 
and  who  work  under  cover. 

In  the  halls  of  Congress,  representatives 
elected  by  the  American  people  have  de- 
nounced our  country  as  being  imperialistic 
while  finding  excuses  for  Rxissian  policies. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  met  to  Atlantic  City 
and  organized  a  union.  They  proceeded  to 
pass  resolutions  denouncing  the  United 
States  and  Great  BriUin  for  not  immedi- 
ately removing  troops  from  various  war  sec- 
tions. One  delegate  offered  a  motion  to  in- 
clude a  denunciation  of  Russia  for  the  same 
reason.  He  was  howled  down  and  the  orig- 
inal resolution  was  adopted. 

Ilils  same  union  adopted  a  constitution 
which  in  effect  asserts  the  right  to  strike 
against  the  Federal  Government.  Without 
exception  every  President  of  the  United 
States  has  stated  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  right  to  strike  against  the  Government. 
This  Is  true  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
a  government  which  can  be  strike-bound  is 
not  a  government  at  all. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  abuse  of  freedom 
of  speech,  and  the  spectacle  of  Government 
employees  evtoclng  their  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  nation  while  on  the  pay  roil  of  the 
United  States  comes  m  that  category.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  enough  loyal  American 
citizens  to  fill  every  position  in  our  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  time  Is  at  hand  when  this 
issue  must  be  determined  once  and  for  all. 

Those  of  our  leaders  who  have  the  onerous 
duty  of  devising  and  defending  our  foreign 
policy  are  of  course  properly  subject  to 
criticism  In  a  free  state,  but  they  should  be 
spared  attacks  In  the  back  by  employees  of 
their  Government  on  such  wild  and  un- 
founded charges  while  carrying  on  their 
negotiations. 

The  Russian  press  and  radio  aeek  to 
capitalize  on  these  attacks.  The  teeming 
millions  who  live  within  the  "iron  curtain  " 
have  no  other  source  of  news,  and  they  of 
course  assume  that  these  attacks  upon  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  represent  a  large  measure 
of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  instead  of  pursuing  a  policy  of  altruism 
we  are  engaging  to  an  international  grab 
game  and  imposing  upon  the  rights  of  the 
weak. 

Every  loyal  American  citizen,  while  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  constructive  criticism,  will 
support  the  efforts  of  our  Government  to 
bring  about  a  United  Nations  Organization 
upon  which  both  the  weak  nations  and  the 
strong  may  rely  for  equal  Justice. 

Unfortunate  though  it  may  be.  power  Is 
still  the  dominant  factor  in  world  politics. 
The  voice  of  our  representatives  who  are 
engaged  in  critical  international  negotia- 
tions wUl  soon  be  muted  if  we  pursue  a  policy 
of  demobilization  and  disarmament  which 
renders  us  Impotent  as  a  military  power. 
Neither  can  we  discharge  our  obligations  to 
the  United  Nations  without  maintaining  a 
strong  military  establishment. 

Military  service  in  time  of  peace  is  not 
attractive  to  the  average  American.  How- 
ever, thousands  had  died  to  win  the  victory. 
It  Is  unthinkable  that  any  considerable 
number  of  our  young  men  should  be  un- 
willing to  do  their  part  after  the  dangers 
of  battle  are  past  to  contribvite  to  making 
secure  the  peace.  Permanent  peace  is  the 
most  priceless  gift  which  could  be  bestowed 
upon  the  world,  and  It  cannot  be  achieved 
without  some  sacrifice. 

It  iB  all  too  evident  now  that  permanent 
peace  cannot  be  semred  by  mere  platitudes 
nor  written  formtila.  The  United  Nations 
must  be  given  the  strength  and  virility  which 
will  enable  it  to  function  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  This  will  be  hard  and  tedious  work. 
We  must  exhaust  every  possibility  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Russia.  Without 
n  we  cannot  be  assured  of  peace.  There  is 
no  danger  of  war  In  5  years,  or  probably  10, 


but  unless  all 
accept  to  good 


of  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
faith  the  structure  of  inter- 
national accord  which  we  are  seeking  to  build 
through  United  Nations,  we  will  plant  ttae 
seeds  of  another  war  which  will  bear  MMaooM 
fruit  in  the  next  generation. 

Our  relations  with  our  allies  as  we  seek 
agreement  must  be  maintained  with  the 
dignity  befitting  our  position  as  a  great 
nation.  We  must  strive  for  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  the  viewpotot  of  others. 
This  aoes  not  mean  appeasement  and  sur- 
render, for  we  have  learned  through  sad  ex- 
perience that  this  will  not  work.  Condi- 
tions do  not  Justify  military  alliances  with 
any  one  or  two  nations.  Such  a  step  would 
be  stire  to  confirm  the  ill-founded  suspicions 
which  now  divide  us.  We  must  depend  upon 
the  consumtog  desire  for  peace  which  is 
universally  a  part  of  human  sentiments  and 
instincts  in  all  ooun tries,  and  by  seeking 
to  appeal  to  that  sentiment,  and  dealing  with 
patience  and  flrnmess  and  with  tofinite  labor, 
v^  will  not  fall. 

The  most  important  contribution  »hlch 
can  be  made  by  the  average  man  is  to  pre- 
sent the  same  unity  of  purpose  to  the  fight 
for  peaoe  which  made  us  tovtocible  in  time 
of  war.  Unity  of  purpose  and  an  unselfish 
desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  aU  the  free 
peoples  of  the  earth  will  eventxially  make  It- 
seF  felt  even  through  the  so-called  "iron 
curtain."  Such  a  spirit  of  solidarity,  stem- 
mtog  from  the  hearts  of  all  freemen,  will 
eventually  prevail  over  an  apparent  solidarity 
imposed  upion  the  many  through  fear  of  the 
ruthless  power  of  a  few  men. 

We  are  far  from  that  unity  today.  Unrest 
and  confusion  always  follow  to  the  wake  of 
war.  It  la  not  surprising  that  there  is  so 
much  confusion  in  otir  country  today,  now 
that  we  have  foxmd  momentary  release  from 
the  common  danger  which  cemented  us  to- 
p-ether  durtog   the   war. 

If  we  are  to  properly  support  the  efforts  of 
our  cntintry  to  Iwing  sanity  and  agreement 
to  the  toternational  front,  we  must  eliminate 
the  internal  strife  which  plagues  us  today. 
Production  was  the  key  to  victory  in  the  war. 
Reconversion  and  production  are  today  the 
key  to  victory  in  the  fight  for  permanent 
peace.  We  must  forego  the  fight  for  personal 
and  btlflsh  vantage  to  forge  the  weapons 
for  peace. 

Our  representatives  at  toternational  con- 
ferences hear  the  confusion  of  volceS  and  the 
din  of  strife  at  home,  with  men  offering  old 
panaceas  which  have  failed  and  new  defini- 
tions which  fit  selfish  purposes.  In  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  much  discussion  of  a 
proper  definition  of  modem  liberalism  and 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  political  liberal. 
This  debate  has  brought  forth  some  strange 
concepts.  There  are  those  to  public  life  who 
take  the  position  that  to  be  a  true  liberal  one 
must  advocate  revealing  all  of  the  secrets  of 
atomic  energy  to  all  the  world  before  havtog 
any  agreement  through  the  United  Nations 
denying  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  destruc- 
tive purposes  or  any  provision  fcr  inspection 
to  see  that  no  nation  seeks  to  take  advantage 
of  others  by  preparing  for  atomic  warfare. 
In  this  group  are  usually  found  those  who 
take  the  pKJsitlon  that  every  demand  made  by 
Russia  in  international  affairs  is  always  right 
and  that  the  United  States  is  an  imperialistic 
power  for  opi>oeing  Russian  policies  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Such  people  usually  undertake  to  prove 
their  liberalism  in  domestic  affairs  by  pro- 
claiming that  they  have  never  voted  for  any 
bill  which  organJ7«»d  labor  opposed  or  against 
any  bill  which  organized  labor  advocated.  I 
do  not  accept  this  definition  of  libera  Item.  I 
refuse  to  let  people  belonging  to  that  school 
of  thought  define  liberalism  for  me. 

The  American  people  demand  liberal  pol- 
icies on  the  part  of  their  Govenunent.  Such 
policies  are  necessary  to  make  tis  stronc  *^ 
home  and  inspected  abroad.   However,  to  our 
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quest  for  international  understanding  the 
great  masses  of  our  people  expect  reciprocity 
from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  de- 
mand that  they  be  protected  from  any  threat 
of  aggression  from  any  source  until  the 
United  Nations  is  generally  accepted  and 
clothed  with  the  authority  and  power  to 
assure  world  peace. 

To  make  our  Nation  strong  at  home,  the 
true  liberal  believes  in  the  greatest  measure 
of  Individual  freedom  for  each  man  within 
his  own  sphere,  so  long  as  he  does  not  im- 
pinge, on  the  rights  of  another  Individual  or 
threaten  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  A  true 
liberal  believes  in  equal  rights  to  all.  That 
means  equality  before  the  law  and  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  of  our  jseople.  It  does 
not  mean  that  you  can  equalize  the  wealth 
of  the  country  by  dividing  it  up  at  stated  in- 
tervals. God  created  men  with  different  aims 
in  life.  He  did  not  create  them  as  exact 
equals  in  talents.  In  ability,  or  in  degree  of 
ambition.  Government  administered  by 
men  can  and  should  work  for  equality  of  op- 
portunity, and  for  thofe  measures  of  security 
which  do  not  require  the  surrender  of  free- 
dom. But  it  can  never  completely  equalize 
the  lives  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  state  with- 
out total  regimentation  and  the  destruction 
of  all  individual  liberties 

Under  my  conception  of  liberalism,  the 
state  cannot  tolerate  monopoly  in  any  form. 
This  is  true  because  monopcriy  is  the  nat- 
ural enemy  of  individual  freedom  and  the 
free  state.  A  democracy  cannot  tolerate  a 
political  monopoly  whereby  a  few  men  impose 
their  will  upon  the  many  We  have  long 
waged  war  with  economic  monopoly,  the 
great  combines  in  finance  which  have  denied 
individuals  an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
lots  in  life  and  threatened  control  of  the  free 
government  of  the  majority. 

Within  the  past  few  months  oxir  Govern- 
ment, and  indeed  the  ve'y  lives  of  our  peo- 
ple, have  been  threatened  by  strikes  against 
the  Government.  This  is  a  form  of  monopoly. 
It  has  focused  the  attention  of  the  people 
upon  the  Importance  of  fair  and  Just  legis- 
lation which  will  place  upon  organized  labor 
m  respotisibility  toward  the  public  interest  in 
some  manner  conunensurate  with  its  present 
position  of  power.  This  legislation  should 
not  and  must  not  deny  the  right  of  labor  to 
strike  in  ordinary  circumstances,  or  the  right 
to  organize  into  unions  of  their  own  choke, 
or  to  collective  bargaining.  It  should  in  no 
way  hinder  or  discourage  the  age-old  aspira- 
tion of  the  toiler  to  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  the  better  things  of  life.  But  on 
the  fundamental  principle  that  no  single 
group  of  men  can  assume  a  power  which 
threatens  the  Government  formed  to  protect 
the  public  interest  and  to  protect  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people,  labor  must  recognize  that 
the  public  interest  and  the  welfare  of  all  is 
paramount  to  the  rights  of  any  group. 

An  arrogant  latmr  leader  can  be  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  life  and  health  of  the  American 
people  as  an  arrogant  captain  of  finance. 
Both  must  be  brought  to  recognize  that  they 
possess  no  right  which  Is  not  subordinate  to 
the  Government  which  protects  them. 

I  am  sustained  by  the  profound  conviction 
that  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  'American  people  will  make  the 
proper  verdict  on  the  many  perplexing  ques- 
tions which  confront  ujb.  I  believe  that  we 
will  work  our  way  out  of  this  welter  of  con- 
fusion to  a  higher  ground  than  that  which 
we  have  known.  We  will  not  seek  to  attain 
unity  by  crushing  one  group  for  the  benefit 
of  another,  but  by  holding  firm  not  only  to 
the  form  but  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  the  men  and 
women  who  have  passed  through  these 
classic  halls  and  who  constitute  the  mem- 
bership of  the  alumni  society  will  be  found 
In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against  tyranny 
In  any  form,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  We 
will  not  succeed  in  securing  imiversal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations    Organization    merely   by    damning 


communism  or  totalitarianism  in  any  form. 
We  can  only  achieve  that  end  by  making 
democracy  work  in  these  United  States  as  a 
lesson  to  the  world.  We  will  not  make  de- 
mocracy work  in  these  United  States  merely 
by  damning  either  capital  or  labor  or  any 
other  segment.  We  can  only  make  democ- 
racy work  by  practicing  it  in  oxir  daily  lives 
and  taking  the  time  and  the  trouble  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
In  this  great  Republic. 


Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

)iON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way and  Power  Project,  Its  Contribution 
to  the  Country's  Postwar  Economy,"  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Leland  Olds,  Chairman, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  at  a  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  May 
27,  1946. 

I  have  received  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  an  estimate  which  indi- 
cates that  the  manuscript  will  exceed  by 
one-half  page  the  two  printed  pages  al- 
lowed under  the  rule  without  a  state- 
ment of  cost.  The  estimate  shows  that 
the  cost  will  be  $150. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrzncx  Seaway  ahd 
Power  Project — Its  Contribution  to  thi 
CocNTRTs  Postwar  Economy 

You  have  asked  me  to  talk  about  the  St. 
Lawrence  project.  And,  although  I  come 
from  an  agency  which  is  primarily  concerned 
with  electric  power,  I  am  going  to  speak  of 
the  seaway  and  power  project  as  a  whole — 
because  the  navigation  and  power  develop- 
ments should  be  considered  Inseparable. 
Taken  together  they  offer  this  region  and 
the  country  one  of  the  outstanding  water 
resource  projects  of  the  world.  I  am  sure 
that  no  other  nation  would  have  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  such  an  opportimlty  for 
growth. 

Before  giving  you  a  more  detailed  view  of 
some  asp>ecta  of  the  project,  which  inciden- 
tally have  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  the 
short-sighted  Interests  which  oppose  it,  let 
me  summarize  briefly  what  it  offers  the 
workers  and  farmers  and  business  interests 
of  this  region. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  will  a£siire  a 
tremendous  development  of  new  industry, 
providing  more  Jobs  and  wages  for  Industrial 
workers,  not  only  in  New  York  and  Vermont, 
but  also  throughout  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  will  thus  pro- 
vide much  broader  business  opportunities 
for  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  as  well  as  for 
the  many  service  occupations  in  the  region, 
enabling  it  to  support  a  larger  population, 
particularly  in  the  areas  which  have  been 
under  developed. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  wUl  thus  offer 
the  farms  of  the  region  all  the  advantages 
In  the  way  of  profitable  operation  which  flow 
from  an  expanding  local  market  for  their 
products.    Dairy,  fruit  and  truck  farms  wlS 


no  longer  suffer  from  the  disadvantages  of 
dependence  on  the  more  remote  markets 
represented  by  great  metropolitan  centers. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project,  by  thus  expand- 
ing taxable  wealth  in  the  region,  will  reduce 
the  burden  of  taxes. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  will  assure  much 
larger  participation  of  the  Industries  of  the 
region  in  foreign  trade  by  Improving  the 
competitive  position  of  its  products  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  will  assure  much 
lower  electric  rates  for  homes  and  farms  In 
New  York  State  and  New  England.  This  will 
encourage  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  elec. 
tricity,  with  a  resulting  stimulus  to  the  mar- 
ket for  electric  appliances  anit  farm  equip- 
ment. 

Taking  all  of  these  effects  together,  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  will  assure  more  high- 
class  transportation  business  for  the  great 
railroads  which  service  the  region,  more  busi- 
ness for  the  cities  which  serve  as  its  com- 
mercial centers,  and  ultimately  more  b\isi- 
ness  for  the  entire  country. 

For  in  this  country  today  we  are  all  inter- 
dependent. Gains  in  one  region,  like  a  peb- 
ble dropped  in  a  pool,  create  concentric  waves 
of  stimulus  to  business  which  ultimately 
reach  out  to  all  the  confines  of  the  land. 

These  are  not  unsupported  general  asser- 
tions. They  are  based  on  years  of  detailed 
study  of  all  aspects  of  the  project  and  the 
region  which  it  will  serve.  And  I  will  now 
proceed  to  give  you  a  few  facts  to  support 
these  conclusions. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  POWER  IS  CHEAP  POWIB 

St.  Lawrence  power  1j  very  cheap  power. 
The  Aluminum  Co.  o'  America  recognized  it 
and  wanted  to  develop  it.  The  power  com- 
panies recognized  it  and  wanted  to  develop 
it.     No  honest  man  can  deny  it. 

The  powerhouse,  which  the  New  York 
Power  Authority  wUl  operate,  will  provide 
each  year  about  six  and  one-half  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  at  an  average  cost, 
before  it  goes  on  the  transmission  lines,  of 
about  1  mill  (one-tenth  of  a  cent)  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. That  is  less  than  one-third  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  generate  the  same 
power  in  the  lowest-cost  steam  station  which 
could  be  placed  a  the  same  location. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  staff  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  cost  of  this 
power  transmitted  to  various  cities  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  The  results  are 
shown  in  the  following  figures,  which  include 
interest  and  depreciation  on  the  entire  In- 
vestment in  power  plant  and  transmission 
facilities: 


Total  cost,  mill.*  per  kilowatt- 
hour  delivered 

100  per- 
cent load 
factor 

80  per- 
cent load 
factor 

60  per 

cent  load 

factor 

High  tension  bus,  Barn- 
harilt  Island 

1.014 

1.60 

1.01 

1.55 

1.75 

2.03 

1.75 

2L24 

l.OU 
1.73 
ZIO 
1.6« 
1.91 
.ZX 
1.91 
2..M 

1.014 

1.84 

2.26 

Burlinjtton 

Springfteld 

Utica 

Schenectady 

i45 
2.01 
Z74 

Poughkeepsie 

Binghamton 

New  York 

In  broad  terms  these  figures  show  that 
St.  Lawrence  power  can  be  generated  and 
delivered  throughout  New  York  and  New 
England  at  an  average  cost  of  about  2.2  mills 
for  80-percent  load  farter  pouer.  This 
closely  approximates  the  cost  of  power  de- 
livered from  such  Columbia  River  plants  as 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  la  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

This  is  less  than  the  hare  operating  costs 
of  existing  steam  stations  in  the  region,  which 
in  1944  ranged  from  2.5  to  5  mllls  without 
taking  into  account  any  return  on  invest- 
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ment.  Actually,  electric  energy  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  would,  in  most  in- 
stances, cost  less  than  fuel  costs  alone  at 
the  more  efficient  existing  steam-elertric 
plants. 

If,  Instead  of  building  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  plant  to  supply  power  for  the  growing 
needs  of  the  region,  the  present  power  sys- 
tems were  to  build  the  best  modern  steam 
plants  In  the  several  market  areas,  the  aver- 
age over-all  cost  of  producing  the  necessary 
energy  would  be  over  5  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  or  approximately  two  and  a  half  times 
the  cost  of  St.  Lawrence  power  delivered  to 
the  same  areas. 

These  figures  show  how  silly,  or  dishonest, 
is  the  argument  of  opponents  that  you  peo- 
ple here  in  New  York  State  could  get  your 
power  more  cheaply  from  steam-power  plants. 

ST.  LAWTRENCE  POWER  WILL  riNO  A  MARKET 

Studies  by  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  show  that  there  wUl  be  an  ample 
market  for  St.  Lawrence  power  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  tremendous  stimulus 
to  demand  for  power  which  will  result  from 
the  very  availability  of  this  cheap  electricity. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

In  1945  the  region  was  already  using 
34,000,000.000  kilowatt-hours  or  nearly  six 
times  the  output  of  the  proposed  St.  Law- 
rence power  plant.  Prom  1927  to  1940  the 
increase  in  the  region's  energy  requirements 
was  running  at  an  annual  average  rate  of 
more  than  5  percent. 

An  average  annual  rate  of  growth  of  more 
than  6  percent  from  1940  to  1950  is  clearly 
indicated.  Assuming  only  half  that  rate  of 
growth  after  1950.  it  appears  that  the  region 
will  require  additional  capacity  equivalent 
to  at  least  two  St.  Lawrence  projects  before 
the  development  can  be  completed  even  if 
It  is  undertaken  immediately.  Actually,  the 
utility  companies  already  have  plans  under 
way  for  new  generating  capacity  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  proposed  project. 

POTENTIAL    GROWTH    OF    RESIDENTIAL    AND    FARM 
MARKET 

But  the  present  low  average  use  of  elec- 
tricity by  homes  and  farms  in  the  region 
provides  an  even  stronger  assurance  that  St. 
Lawrence  power  will  be  readily  absorbed  if 
marketed  under  the  plan  of  the  New  York 
Power  Authority  for  assuring  much  lower 
rates. 

In  this  connection  1  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  certain  results  developed  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission's  long  study 
of  typical  electric  bills  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  results  of  that  study  are  pub- 
lished each  year  in  a  report  showing  such 
bills  for  various  classes  of  consumption  for 
all  communities  of  more  than  2.500  popula- 
tion. 

I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  a  map  of  the 
United  States  which  was  included  in  the 
1945  report.  It  gives  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
comparative  residential  rate  levels  by  States, 
using  the  average  bill  for  100  kilowatt-hours 
a  month  as  the  measure.  States  in  which 
the  average  bill  for  this  service  was  under 
$3.50  are  shown  in  white.  States  in  which 
the  bills  average  between  f3.50  and  $4.50  are 
shown  in  gray.  States  in  which  the  average 
bills  range  above  $4.50  are  shown  in  black. 

You  will  note  that,  except  for  New  Mexico, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida,  the  black  high-rate 
areas  are  concentrated  in  the  natural  mar- 
ket area  for  St.  Lawrence  power.  Yet  this 
St.  Lawrence  market  area,  with  'ts  tre- 
mendous concentration  of  power  loads, 
should  enjoy  as  low  rates  as  any  part  of  the 
country. 

With  high  rates  we  naturally  find  that  this 
region  is  characterized  by  abnormally  low 
average  residential  use  of  electricity.  In 
1944  the  average  use  was  only  898  kilowatt- 
hours  at  4.4  cents,  as  compared  with  an  av- 
erage use  of  1,445  kilowatt-hours  at  2.5  cents 
in   the   seven   SUtes   which  constitute  the 
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TVA  area,  and  2.348  kilowatt-houre  at  1.84 
cents  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  stimu- 
lation of  new  uses  of  elertricity  through 
lower  electric  rates,  we  may  expect  a  yearly 
Increase  of  about  500,000,000  kUowatt-hotirs 
In  use  of  electricity  by  homes  in  New  York 
and  New  England.  In  12  years  this  woiUd 
require  electric  energy  equivalent  to  the  en- 
tire output  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

If,  however,  low-cost  St.  Lawrence  power 
results  in  lower  rates  and  the  average  home 
In  the  St.  Lawrence  area  raises  its  consump- 
tion to  the  level  today  prevailing  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  this  will  mean  an  increase  of 
about  7,000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  In  the  an- 
nual requirements  of  New  York  and  New 
England  homes.  Such  an  increase  would 
represent  more  energy  than  the  entire  output 
of  the  United  States'  share  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence project. 

Can  electric  rates  in  this  region  be  made 
low  enough  to  encourage  such  increased 
home  use  of  electricity?  Of  course  they  can. 
And  I  predict  they  will  be  made  low  enough 
to  encourage  much  larger  usage  than  Jiat 
which  now  prevails  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Furthermore  it  will  mean  higher  rather  than 
lower  profits  for  the  owners  of  electric  utili- 
ties if  they  see  the  light  and  really  get  out 
and  sell  electricity  as  goods  are  sold  in  a  com- 
petitive market^by  basing  their  rates  on  the 
unit  costs  which  will  orevail  with  greatly 
expanded  sales. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  expand  on  that 
idea.  But  I  will  point  out  that  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  costs  Involved  in  pro- 
viding New  York  State  with  vastly  expanded 
power  eupply,  including  power  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  a  redeveloped  Niagara,  showed 
that  residential  rates  outside  New  York  City 
could  ultimatelv  be  reduced  to  $1.80  for  50 
kilowatt-hours.  $230  for  100  kUowatt-hours. 
$3.80  for  250  kilowatt-hours,  and  $5.55  for 
500  kilowatt-hours  of  monthly  service. 

This  Power  Authority  study,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  the  power  business  of 
the  State,  except  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ni- 
agara generating  stations  and  their  trunk 
transmission  lines,  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  existing  private  systems,  was  published 
in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Au- 
thority. 

Taking  the  residential  bills  now  paid  In 
Syracuse,  Utlca,  Schenectady,  Troy,  or  Al- 
bany as  examples,  this  would  mean  broadly 
that  you  people  would  get  253  kilowatt- 
hours  at  what  you  now  pay  for  100.  and  600 
kilowatt -hours  for  less  than  you  now  pay  for 
250.  I  leave  It  for  you  to  estimate  whether, 
with  such  rates,  you  could  find  a  use  for  St. 
Lawrence  power — all  of  it. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  POWER  WILL  BUILD  INDUSTRT 

The  fact  is  that  we  will  not  have  to  search 
out  a  market  for  St.  Lawrence  power.  For 
such  cheap  power  will  create  its  own  market. 
By  creating  Its  own  market  it  will  build  up 
the  regional  economy,  benefiting  workers, 
farmers,  and  buslnessm3n  throughout  the 
area. 

Studies  by  utilities,  engineers,  and  econ- 
omists Indicate  that  each  additional  75.000 
kilowatts  of  economical  power  developed  In 
a  region  may  be  expected  to  provide  for  In- 
dustrial expansion  involving  some  $50,000.- 
000  of  new  investment  and  employing  about 
7,500  Industrial  workers.  But  in  the  St. 
LAwrence  power  project  the  region  will  get 
at  least  ten  times  75.000  kilowatts.  It  offers 
the  region,  then,  the  possibility  of  perhaps 
$500,000,000  of  new  Investment  In  Industry 
providing  about  75.000  more  Industrial  Jobs. 

Now  the  needs  of  these  additional  Indus- 
trial workers  wit  i  their  families,  together 
with  indirect  effects  of  the  operation  of  such 
new  Industries,  will  provide  occupations  in 
trade,  finance,  service,  and  transportation  for 
at  least  double  their  number.  All  told,  the 
project  should  restilt  in  employment  for  per- 
haps a  qviarter  of  a  million  additional  work- 


er*.   With  their  famUles,  this  means  support 
lor  a  million  more  people. 

Coupled  with  increased  use  of  electricity 
for  all  purposes  on  the  farm,  this  wUl  raise 
the  entire  economy  of  the  region  to  higher 
levels.  That.  I  aasvmie.  is  what  you  people 
of  the  region  want.  That,  I  assume.  Is  what 
the  entire  country  wants  when  it  reaches  for 
a  high  national  income  and  full  employ- 
ment. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  GAISS  NOT  AT  EXPENSE  OF  OTHERS 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  gains,  which 
New  York  and  Its  neighbor  New  England 
States  will  unquestionably  obtain  from  the 
development  of  St.  Lawrence  power,  wUl  be 
at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Opponents  say  it  will  draw  industry  away 
from  exUting  Industrial  centers  and  militate 
against  location  of  new  Industries  In  sections 
of  the  country  not  adjacent  to  the  project. 
They  say  It  wUl  displace  steam-generated 
power  and  so  deprive  coal  miners  and  railroad 
workers  of  Jobs. 

This  kind  of  argument,  like  its  companion 
argument — that  the  seaway  would  deprive 
the  railroads  of  traffic — completely  overlooks 
the  fact  that  cheap  power  and  cheap  trans- 
portation create  business  which  would  other- 
wise not  exist.  In  a  real  sense,  this  ulti- 
mately means  more  rather  than  leas  busi- 
ness for  seemingly  comjjetlng  regions  and 
agencies. 

The  importance  to  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  country  of  industries 
in  which  low  cost  of  power  is  a  determining 
factor  in  plant  location  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated. Examples  of  such  industries  are  alu- 
minum, magnesium,  ferro-alloys,  artificial 
abrasives,  calcium  carbine,  electrolytic  zinc, 
chlorine,  and  some  other  chemical  products. 
In  these  Industries  the  future  development 
within  the  United  States  depends  In  con- 
siderable measure  on  the  world  competitive 
situation. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  abrasive  plant,  the 
choice  of  location  In  the  past  has  been  not 
between  New  York  and  Indiana  but  between 
the  Niagara  Palls  area  and  certain  favored 
locations  for  cheap  power  in  Canada  or  Nor-  ' 
way.  There  Is  no  power  source  in  Indiana 
or  any  other  Northeastern  State  that  can 
provide  electric  energy  at  a  cost  to  make  the 
product  competitive  with  similar  abrasives 
produced  in  the  Niagara  Palls  area  or  in  for- 
eign countries.  There  Is  no  additional  cheap  ^ 
power  to  be  purchased  at  Niagara  Falls,  and. 
except  for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  question 
Is.  therefore,  whether  more  of  the  product 
shall  be  produced  in  the  St.  Lawrence  area  i 
or  in  foreign  countries. 

The  same  comments  apply  to  many  other 
electrochemical  and  electric-furnace  prod- 
ucts. The  expansion  of  such  industries,  to 
be  made  possible  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land by  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project,  will  provide  new  manufacturing  em- 
ployment m  plants  that  otherwise  will  be 
built  outside  the  United  States  or  not  at  all. 
The  development  of  such  Industries  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  power-market  area  will 
provide  raw  materials  for  the  expansion  of 
allied  fabricating  plants  throughout  the 
entire  northeastern  region.  These  wUl  draw 
upon  more  remote  parts  of  the  country  for 
other  raw  materials  and  semimanufactured 
products.  Many  of  them  will  call  for  sup- 
plies of  coal  for  use  In  their  processes. 

The  resulting  expansion  of  population  and 
commercial  activity  will  create  expanded 
markets  for  consumer  goods  produced  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Pennsylvania.  Indiana,  the  Caro- 
llnas.  Texas  and  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union.  Altogether  this  wUl  provide  new 
business  for  the  raUroads.  caUing  in  turn  lor 
additional  supplies  of  coal.  In  this  way  the 
stimulus  from  the  development  of  St. 
Lawrence  power  wUl  be  felt  throughout  the 
land. 

And  there  Is  another  phase  of  the  matter 
which    must    not    be    overlooked — that    Is, 
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the  (TMtt  ■tlmuluc  to  the  production  at  dec- 
trical  (uctlitie*  and  appliancea  which  will  r«- 
■ult  from  the  •vailabUlty  of  kn  abundance 
of  electrielijr  at  low  cost.  With  farma 
throughout  the  reflon  llftioff  their  averafe 
annual  coneumption  of  electricity  to  elx, 
•even,  eight,  and  perhaps  twelve  thousand 
kilowatt-hours,  and  with  many  homes  aver- 
aging something  spproachlng  the  7,000  kilo- 
watt-hour average  of  all-electric  homes  In 
Seattle,  there  will  come  an  expansion  of  busi- 
ness and  employment  In  all  the  lines  es- 
•odated  with  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  servicing  of  electric  facllitlee. 

Now  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  argu- 
ment that  the  very  low  cost  hydroelectric 
power,  which  will  make  such  Industrial  de- 
velopment possible,  will  displace  power  prft- 
duced  in  steam  plants  using  coal.  My  answer 
rests  on  the  fact  that  the  expansion  in  use 
of  electric  energy  which  this  cheap  power 
will  stimulate,  will  greatly  exceed  the  supply 
which  the  project  will  furnish. 

To  make  this  point  very  concrete,  however. 
I  have  secured  from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission staff  an  analysis  of  the  trend  of  coal 
,cohs\imed  in  the  generation  of  electricity  for 
"  public  tise  from  1930  to  1945.  The  trend 
Is  shown  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
and  then,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  the  seven  States  composing 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  area;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  constituting  roughly 
the  St.  LawTcnce  market  area.  Correspond- 
ing trends  are  shown  for  production  of  elec- 
tric energy  for  public  use  by  hydroelectric 
planta. 

These  flgiires  show  that  the  consumption 
of  coal  for  generation  of  electricity  over  the 
15-year  period  Increased  297  percent  in  Ten- 
nessee and  189  percent  in  the  seven  States 
constituting  the  TV  A.  area  as  compared  with 
only  23  percent  in  New  York.  49  percent  In 
New  England,  and  87  percent  In  Pennsylvania. 
The  Increase  for  the  entire  country  was  74 
percent.  ^ 

Corresi>ondlng  figures  for  Increased  pro- 
duction of  hydroelectric  powe.-  show  997 
percent  for  Tennessee  and  237  percent  in  the 
TVA  area  as  a  whole  as  compared  with  47 
percent  In  New  York,  107  percent  in  New 
England,  and  259  percent  In  Pennsylvania. 
For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  Increase 
was  151  percent. 

In  very  brief  and  simple  terms,  these  figures 
vnow  that,  of  the  various  groupings  shown, 
Tennessee,  with  the  largest  proportional  in- 
crease in  hydroelectric  energy  in  the  15-year 
period  also  had  the  largest  proportional  In- 
creaae  in  consumption  of  coal  for  the  genera 
tlon  of  electricity 

Correspondingly.  New  York  State,  with  the 


alone  would  incraaM  tht  energy  requirements 
of  the  8t.  LawrmiM  area  by  six  times  the 
Unltad  States  aluura  of  St.  Lawrence  energy. 
The  greater  part  of  this  increase  mtist  come 
from  steam  generation. 

If  the  increase  In  home  use  In  the  region 
reaches  only  half  that  figure,  the  additional 
power  required  from  steam  stations  will 
mean  a  market  for  some  6,000,000  additional 
tons  of  coal.  Truly,  the  coal  miners  have  a 
tremendous  stake  in  these  programs  which 
aid  at  lower  electric  rates. 

Now,  Just  a  few  words  in  closing  about  the 
navigation  features — the  seaway  which,  by 
flooding  out  a  few  rapids,  will  open  our  great 
natural  inland  seas  to  ocean  transportation. 

Opponents  of  the  seaway  offer  strangely 
conflicting  arguments.  They  contend,  in 
one  breath,  that  it  cannot  be  .Justified  be- 
cause shipping  will  not  use  it  and.  In  the 
other,  that  it  will  injure  the  railroads  and 
existing  ports  by  diverting  traffic.  I  think 
we  may  find  the  answer  to  both  arguments 
in  the  actual  experience  of  the  Norwegian 
FJell  Line  which,  despite  the  present  limita- 
tions Imposed  by  canals  of  only  14-foot 
depth,  set  out  to  operate  direct  cargo  vessel 
service  between  Great  Lakes  ports  and 
Europe. 

The  FJell  Line  began  In  1933  with  a  single 
2.400-ton  capacity  cargo  vessel.  By  1939 
its  fleet  had  expanded  to  17  vessels  which 
were  operating  regularly  b^.ween  European 
ports  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth, 
Muskegon,  Detroit,  and  other  Lake  cities, 
carrying  full  cargo   both  ways. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  trade  car- 
ried by  this  line  Is  found  In  the  record  of 
Muskegon's  share.  Unloaded  at  that  port 
were  regtilar  cargoes  of  pulpwood  for  Mich- 
igan paper  mills,  shipments  of  cod-liver  oil, 
green  salted  horsehides  for  specialty  leather 
manufacturers,  and  chalk.  Out -bound  for 
European  markets.  Muskegon  shipped  hun- 
dreds of  refrigerators  and  washing  machines, 
refrigerator  and  washing-machine  parts, 
gas  stoves,  canned  goods,  apples  and  cherries. 
In  one  instance,  it  was  possibK  to  make  ar- 
rangements by  cable  for  the  marketing  in 
Europe  of  Michigan's  surplus  apple  crop  via 
Fjell  Line. 

Some  idea  of  the  competitive  advantage  to 
manufacturers,  from  even  this  limited  direct 
shipping  service,  appears  in  the  fact  that 
on  refrigerators  to  Malmo.  Sweden,  the  di- 
rect freight  charge  was  about  H  per  box. 
If  shipped  through  Atlantic  ports  the  ocean 
cargo  rate  would  have  been  approximately 
the  same  but  the  shipper  would  have  paid. 
In  addition,  $3.21  per  box  for  rail  shipment 
to  the  seaboard. 


\     Further  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  such 
direct  shipping  service  to  Europe  is  found  In 
lowest  prt^Kjritonai  increase  in  hydroelectric       *  ^^^  decided  by  the  Maritime  Commission 


energy,  also  had  the  lowest  proportional  In- 
crease In  consumption  of  coal  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity. 

Interpreting  the  flgures  another  way.  with 
the  combination  of  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania  treated  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence power-market  area,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing results: 

1.  If  consumption  of  coal  for  production 
of  riectricity  In  the  St.  Lawrence  area  had 
Increased  from  1930  to  1945  In  the  same  pro- 
portion as  In  the  7  TVA  area  States,  there 
would  have  been  a  market  for  approximately 
30,000,000  additional  tons  of  coal. 

a.  If  consumption  of  coal  for  production 
of  electricity  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
from  1930  to  1945  had  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Increase  In  the  7  TVA  area 
States,  there  would  have  been  a  demand  for 
about  50.000.000  additional  tons  of  coal. 

Perhaps  these  interpretations  sound  like 
exaggerations  of  future  possibilities.  But 
they  may  not  prove  so  fsr  from  the  xiltimate 
results.  For.  if  the  average  residential  use  of 
electricity  in  New  England.  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  should  increase  to  the  average 
for  all-electric  rate  homes  in  Seattle,  this 


on  November  30.  1939.  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion ordered  that  certain  North  Atlantic 
Conference  agreements  be  modifled  to  re- 
move discrimination  against  shippers  utiliz- 
ing the  services  of  the  FJell  Line.  The  Com- 
mission's opinion  cites  several  Instances  of 
the  advantage  to  shippers  of  using  even  such 
small  cargo  vessels  for  direct  exports  to 
Europe.  The  following  quotation  Is  particu- 
larly significant: 

"The  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp..  Detroit,  mar- 
kets its  products  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Prance,  Belgium,  Scandinavia,  and  other 
countries.  It  competes  with  manufacturers 
of  similar  steel  products  In  the  United  States 
closer  to  the  seaboard  and  with  manufac- 
turers abroad.  Prior  to  1935  its  exports  were 
negligible.  It  has  since  developed  an  ap- 
preciable business  in  Europe,  principally  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  markets  steel 
sheets.  It  has  never  had  a  contract  with 
resixDndents  (North  Atlantic  Conference)  and 
made  use  of  every  one  of  approximately  25 
sailings  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  In  1938.  the 
shipments  amounting  at  times  to  1,000  tons 
per  vessel.  When  the  Great  Lakes  are  closed 
to  navigation,  It  ships  through  North  AUantlc 
ports. 


''This  shipper  points  to  the  graaUr  hacard 
to  commerce  itivulved  in  lbs  transfer  of 
shtpmenu  at  the  seaboard  occMsltatcd  by 
the  contracu  than  in  the  u«e  o(  duect  serv- 
ice. Whereas  It  has  had  no  claims  for  damags 
arising  out  of  the  use  of  direct  service,  dam- 
age  to  sblpmenu  made  over  the  transship- 
ment route  resulted  in  one  Instance  In  actual 
loss  of  business.  It  Is  testified  that  the 
ability  to  ship  direct  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  development  of  busi- 
ness In  that  country.  In  competing  with 
manufacturers  in  England,  It  discovered  that 
buyers  feared  that  highly  finished  sheets 
could  not  be  safely  shipped  to  them.  Direct 
service  was  a  means  of  relieving  this  appre- 
hension." 

The  Maritime  Commission  also  cites  the  es- 
timate of  the  McCord  Radiator  and  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  Detroit,  <«xportlng  automo- 
tive parts  and  accessories  and  refrigeration 
and  air-conditioning  equipment  to  Europe, 
where  it  enco\mters  American,  French  and 
German  competition,  that  it  could  effect  an 
annual  saving  in  transportation  charges  of 
approximately  50  percent  by  shipping  over  the 
direct  route  from  Detroit  instead  of  using  the 
rail-water  route.  This  company  testified  that 
such  a  saving  would  have  enabled  it  to  better 
its  competitive  position  on  many  occasions. 

We  have  thus  had  an  example  of  the  part 
which  a  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway, 
improved  to  permit  navigation  by  regular 
ocean-going  cargo  vessels,  could  play  in  fa- 
cilitating midwest  participation  in  the  ex- 
panded world  trade  of  the  postwar  era.  The 
Maritime  Commission,  in  the  opinion  referred 
to  above,  states  emphatically: 

"The  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  route  is  one 
of  our  great  natural  waterways  upon  which 
millions  of  dollars  of  Federal,  State,  municipal 
and  private  funds  have  been  expended  in  the 
expectation'  of  a  natural  development  and 
growth  of  traffic  from  areas  contiguous  to 
Its  ports.  The  testimony  of  shippers  using 
this  route  shows  convincingly  that  the  econ- 
omies as  well  as  other  advantages  Inherent 
in  the  direct  service  have  enabled  them  to 
penetrate  European  markets  despite  severe 
competition  from  abroad  and  at  the  Atlantic 
seaboard." 

The  FJell  Line  example  establishes  two 
things: 

1.  It  is  poppycock  to  contend  that  ocean- 
going cargo  vessels  will  not  use  a  seaway  of 
27-foot  depth  when  a  constantly  increasing 
commerce  was  using  vessels  constructed  spec- 
ially to  overcome  the  handicap  of  the  14-foot 
canal  limitation. 

2.  The  commerce  which  tends  to  flow,  when 
direct  shipment  to  Europe  is  offered,  is  not  so 
much  diverted  from  other  transportation 
routes  or  services  as  It  is  new  commerce  which 
arises  because  of  lower  rates  and  the  other 
advantages  of  direct  shipment. 

In  other  words,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
low  cost  power  from  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
will  create  its  own  market  and  In  this  way 
stimulate  business  and  employment,  the  sea- 
way Will  create  its  own  commerce  and  so  make 
Its  contribution  to  the  higher  levels  of  pro- 
duction and  national  income  which  all  are 
seeking.  This  is  bound  to  beneflt  the  rail- 
roads and  the  port  cities  which  participate  in 
today's  trade. 

This  Is  borne  out  by  a  comprehensive  study 
issued  in  1934  by  the  Presidents  Interde- 
partmental Board  on  the  Great  Lakes-St 
Lawrence  project,  dealing  with  the  possible 
effect  of  the  project  on  the  country's  coor- 
dinated transportation  system.  This  study 
took  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a 
somewhat  parallel  case  to  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  ocean  navigation.  It  found 
that,  although  In  the  10  years  1921-30  freight 
hiterchange  between  our  east  and  west  coasts 
via  the  canal  was  carried  at  an  aggregate 
saving  of  •878,000.000  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  shipment  by  rail,  the  competing  rail- 
roads were  among  the  most  profitable  in  the 
country. 
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Tb«  explanation  was  that  the  cargoM  mov« 
Ing  through  the  canal  were  new  cargoM, 
meaning  greater  commercial  and  tndtistrUl 
activity  on  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coaata. 
This  Increased  activity  produced  steadily 
Increasing  rail  shipments  of  the  blgbsr 
classas,.of  freight  which  produce  more  reve- 
nue. This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  when 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is 
opened. 

So  I  conclude  that  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  will  play 
an  Important  part  in  postwar  plans  for  full 
employment,  high  national  Income,  and  a 
war-free  world  of  cooperating  peoples.  By 
Increasing  the  participation  of  the  Middle- 
west  In  foreign  trade,  without  depriving  rail 
carriers  and  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports  of  their 
present  volumes  of  traffic,  it  will  play  its 
part  in  world  solutions. 

But  to  this  region  in  which  you  here  In 
Syracuse  are  Interested,  the  project  offers 
extraordinary  opportunities  for  Industrial 
expansion.  For  it  means  that  large  blocks 
of  the  lowest  cost  power  will  be  available  at 
the  equivalent  of  tidewater.  Industries 
utilizing  this  cheap  power  can  obtain  raw 
materials  and  ship  products  In  ocean-going 
vessels  which  can  call  practically  at  their 
warehouses.  Such  a  combination  of  cheap 
power  and  ocean  frontage  is  offered  by  few 
other  regions  throughout  the  world. 


The  American  Home — ^Address  by  Mrs. 
Claude  Pepper  Before  the  Highland 
Park  Women's  Gub 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Mrs.  Claude  Pepper  before 
the  Highland  Park  Women's  Club,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  March  25,  1946. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Public 
Printer  that  it  will  cost  $150  to  print  the 
address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Like  every  other  citizen,  especially  every 
Other  southerner,  who  comes  to  this  city  with 
its  grand  past  and  its  glowing  present,  I  am 
happy  to  be  here.  I  can  never  come  Into 
the  Inspiring  atmosphere  of  Richmond  with- 
out feeling  a  new  richness.  And  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  this  old  shrine  has  lost  none  of 
Its  luster,  and  that  everywhere  one  can  see 
unmistakable  evidence  that  It  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  Richmond  that 
glorious  as  has  been  Richmond's  past,  its 
futtire  win  be  greater  stlU. 

I  am  particularly  happy  today  that  you 
have  given  me  the  prlvUege  of  coming  here 
to  speak  upon  that  most  vlUl  of  all  subjects, 
the  American  home.  Surely  we  are  putting 
first  things  first,  when  we  put  our  primary 
emphasis  upon  the  home.  As  we  look  at  the 
challenging  problem  of  the  futtu-e,  as  we  try 
to  hold  our  balance  in  this  agitated  world, 
we  can  find  no  place  of  firmer  anchorage,  we 
can  find  no  stronger  sotorce  of  abiding  and 
encouraging  hope,  than  tlirough  the  hos- 
pitable portals  and  by  the  warm  and  sacred 
fireside  of  the  American  home. 

In  trying  to  discover  what  will  assure  the 
seciu-lty,  the  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of 


tbs  American  horns,  ws  find  esrtain  thlnffs 
to  which  ws  miut  givs  serious  consldsratloa. 
Tbs  first  and  most  Important  Is  tbs  family 
inooms.  Family  ineoms  determines  to  ttis 
grsatsst  degree  tbs  kind  of  home  the  Ameri- 
can family  is  to  hsve.  When  we  think  of  the 
American  family,  we  must  not  think  of  Just 
the  10  percent  of  our  families  who  have 
family  Incomes  of  W.OOO  a  year  or  more,  but 
of  the  50  percent  of  our  families  who  have 
Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year,  and  the 
21  percent  whose  toUl  incomes  are  less  than 
f  1,000  a  year.  We  hotisewlves  who  have  to 
meet  the  family  budget  can  imagine  the 
standard  of  living,  the  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can home,  when  the  family  Income  is  under 
$2,000  a  year,  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  because 
we  know  that  family  Income  determines  to  a 
large  degree  the  kind  of  dwelling  in  which 
the  family  is  housed,  the  sort  of  food  the 
family  eats,  the  kind  of  clothes  it  wears,  the 
quality  of  medical  care  and  dental  care  It 
gets,  and  whether  they  have  recreation  and 
leisure  enough. 

This  vital  relationship  of  the  family  In- 
come to  the  family  home  has  been  of  deep 
concern  to  many  of  oxxr  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. Among  them  U  my  husband, 
who  now  has  upon  the  Senate  floor  a  mlnl- 
mtrai  wage  biU  which  he  sponsored.  This  bill 
wlU  fix  the  mlnlmvim  wage  standard  for  the 
country,  and  it  of  course  applies  to  the 
workers  in  the  lowest  income  groups,  the 
ones  receiving  annual  incomes  today  of  less 
than  $1,300  a  year.  We  know  that  it  is  among 
these  people,  where  the  standard  of  living 
Is  the  lowest,  the  health  Is  poorest,  the 
education  most  inadequate,  the  diet  most 
Insufficient,  and  the  dwelling  Itself  most 
slum-like,  that  higher  wages  are  most  des- 
perately needed. 

But  not  only  the  prosperity  and  the  health 
of  otu-  country  is  endangered  by  these  low 
standards  of  Income.  Its  very  security  is 
weakened  by  the  lowered  standards  of  Uvlng 
which  result  from  these  pitifully  small  earn- 
ings. Here  Is  what  we  found  out  during  the 
war.  of  vital  Interest  to  the  Nation,  about 
the  health  of  the  people.  We  found  that 
upward  of  40  percent  of  the  men  eligible 
for  mUltary  service  were  not  acceptable  be- 
cause of  mental,  physical,  educational,  or 
moral  deficiencies.  We  also  found  that  most 
of  these  men  came  out  of  the  lowest  Income 
groups  m  our  population. 

So  that  Is  the  reason  we  are  all  deeply  in- 
terested in  increasing  the  Incomes  of  our 
people,  the  skilled  and  tmskllled  workers,  the 
farmers,  and  every  segment  of  our  population. 
That  too,  is  the  reason  we  women  would 
also  be  Interested  in  seeing  that  working 
women  receive  a  decent  income  when  they 
are  the  breadwinners  of  the  family.  We 
must  always  be  Interested  in  protecting  the 
women  who  work  not  only  as  to  working  con- 
ditions but  as  to  decent  pay  for  the  work 
they  do. 

Incidentally  we  women  believe  that  women 
are  entitled  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  I 
hope  that  the  legislation  now  proposed  in  the 
Congress  to  do  that  wUl  In  due  course  be 
enacted. 

The  second  really  Important  thing  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  American  home 
in  air  regions  of  the  country  and  on  all  social 
levels  is  education.  We  must  realize  that.  IX 
we  want  every  worker's  family  to  have  a  better 
Income,  we  are  going  to  have  to  raise  the  skiU 
and  the  capacity  of  the  breadwinners  in  such 
famUles.  We  don't  want  to  give  them  what 
they  do  not  earn,  nor  do  they  wish  to  re- 
ceive it. 

That  means  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
give  greater  educational  opjKjrtunltles  to  the 
children  of  the  Nation— the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  whole  country.  It  means,  too,  that  we 
ought  to  do  what  we  did  In  wartime  when 
we  gave  workers  a  chance  to  go  to  night  school 
and  there  obtain  training  which  made  them 
more  sklUed.  If  we  do  that  now,  we  wUl  en- 
able today's  workers  to  make  a  contribution 


to  our  sconomy  wtalcb  will  glvs  tbsm  •  Urg sr 
Incoms  from  it. 

That  Is  tbs  reason  why  ws  also  faror  Psd- 
eral  aid  to  public  education.  I  would  not~ 
here  In  this  glorlotis  old  city  of  Richmond, 
which  has  been  tbs  citadel  of  eutes'  rights^ 
sviggest,  of  course,  thst  we  should  loss  to  tbs 
Federal  Government  our  control  over  our  own 
public-school  systems.  On  the  contrary,  all 
the  legislation  on  this  subject  which  has  been 
proposed  has  been  careful  to  preserve  to  the 
State  and  to  local  authorities  and  subdivi- 
sions the  right  to  select  theh*  teachers,  to  de- 
termine their  curricula,  to  govern  and  ad- 
minister their  school  system  as  they  see  fit. 
The  Federal  contribution  which  the  stip- 
porters  of  sach  legislation  propose  Is  really 
an  equalization  fund  paid  from  the  National 
Treasury  to  make  up  for  the  discrepancy  in 
the  distribution  of  the  children  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 

The  third  essential  to  stronger  and  hap- 
pier homes  is  good  health.  We  know  what  it 
means  to  a  family  if  the  breadwinner  Is  111 
and  unable  to  work.  It  may  come  as  a  shock 
to  many  of  you  to  learn  that  America's  health 
is  nowhere  nearly  as  good  as  It  should  be, 
and  as  it  could  be  if  we  had  better  distri- 
bution of  medical  care. 

Few  people  realize,  for  Instance,  that  more 
than  six  hundred  million  man-days  of  work 
are  lost  in  the  United  States  every  year  be- 
cause of  sickness.  Every  day  a  man  is  away 
from  work,  sick,  is  a  day  lost  from  production 
and  from  adding  to  the  national  wealth.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  about  how  much  time  we 
have  lost  as  a  result  of  strikes,  but  the  time 
lost  from  Illness  is  enormously  greater.  In 
fact,  In  1943  over  47  times  as  much  time  was 
lost  because  of  Illness  as  was  lost  because  of 
strikes.  The  common  cold  alone  Is  a  far 
more  serious  menace  to  the  Nation,  and 
causes  the  worker  a  far  greater  loss  of  time 
and  pay.  then  many  of  the  things  which  ex- 
cite us  more. 

But  that  Is  not  all.  Not  only  do  we  lose 
hundreds  of  millions  of  days  of  useful  pro- 
duction every  year  because  of  Illness,  but 
every  American  home  stands  In  danger  of  be- 
ing broken  and  cast  down  in  tragedy  by  the 
death  of  one  of  its  loved  ones — death  from 
causes  which  science  knows  can  eventually 
be  prevented.  Just  consider  that  although 
the  average  life  expectancy  of  anyone  living 
In  America  is  well  over  62  years,  over  438,000 
people  in  1942  died  from  diseases  before  they 
had  reached  the  age  of  60. 

More  than  110,000  people  under  60  died 
of  heart  failure  In  1942.  Over  63,000  died  of 
cancer,  and  nearly  47,000  died  of  tubercu- 
losis before  their  time.  More  than  55,000 
babies  under  1  year  of  age  died  of  diseases 
common  to  the  first  year  of  life — diseases  the 
prevention  of  which  or  the  cure  of  which  are 
known  for  the  most  part  today.  These  flg- 
tires  indicate  how  dlscoiu-aging  and  how  al- 
most frightening  the  health  picture  of  the 
Nation  is. 

Now,  how  can  we  improve  this  health 
situation?  WeU,  one  way  we  can  do  It  is  by 
Increasing  the  family  Incomes  of  the  people 
of  the  country  so  they  can  afford  better 
health  care.  But  most  of  us  are  convinced 
that  this  is  not  likely  to  come  about  soon 
enough  or  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  solve 
the  problem  in  our  time. 

Meanwhile,  another  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem has  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
Many  voluntary  health  Insurance  plans  exist 
in  the  Nation,  and  these  plans  are  trying  to 
make  it  possible  for  people  to  insure  them- 
selves against  the  costs  of  sickness  by  pay- 
ing a  sort  of  monthly  Insurance  premlimi,  or 
a  prepayment,  of  their  medical  costs. 

These  plans  have  done  much  good.  For 
example  the  Blue  Cross  System,  which  pro- 
vides prepaid  hospital  care,  though  very  little 
medical  care,  has  a  membership  of  over  18,- 
000,000  people  today.  Various  medical  so- 
cieties In  States  and  local  subdivisions  have 
promulgated  plans,  and  they  too  have  helped. 
Many  large  Indtutrlal  enterprises  have  group 
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medical  care  plans  of  their  own.  and  there 
are  Bome  good  consumer  health  plans,  organ- 
ized by  people  In  one  community,  that  are 
doing  a  fine  Job. 

All  these  plans  are  in  the  right  direction — 
but  are  they  adequate?  It  has  been  the 
c  inclusion  ot  the  Pepper  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Education  that  these  voluntary 
health  plans  cannot  meet  the  situation  or 
the  demand.  The  subcommittee's  experts 
have  shown  that  not  5  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  today  getting  full  and  com- 
plete medical  care  under  a  prepayment  plan. 
Even  tax  assistance  does  not  make  a 
voluntary  plan  work.  According  to  a  study 
that  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, even  when  the  Government  sub- 
sidized some  rural  families  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  those  families  that  were 
profiting  by  the  voluntary  plans  in  their  com- 
munities did  not  keep  together  and  retain 
their  memberships.  Many  families  who 
needed  the  health  care  most  dropped  out. 
This  makes  it  apparent,  therefore,  that  one 
of  the  advantag3s  of  a  compulsory  system 
of  health  Insurance  is  that  it  would  give 
everyone  who  would  not  otherwise  get  It  the 
benefits  of  good  medical  care. 

It  is  not  that  the  voluntary  systems  are 
not  good,  but  it  is  that  they  never  can 
provide  the  medical  and  hospital  and  nursing 
facilities  needed  to  protect  and  improve  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  country.  In- 
deed, history  has  proven  that  neither  the 
private  system  of  paying  a  fee  for  each 
medical  service,  nor  the  newer  system  of 
voluntary  prepayment,  can  do  the  Job.  The 
Health  and  Education  Subcommittee  of  the- 
Senate  has  Just  prepared  a  repxjrt  in  which 
they  conclude  that  we  can  never  beat  this 
health  challenge  to  our  families  unless  we  do 
It  through  some  kind  of  compulsory  insur- 
ance system. 

Now  I  realize  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
misunderstanding  about  such  a  propoE^l. 
Some  people  call  it  socialized  medicine. 
That  Is  entirely  untrue.  Under  socialized 
medicine,  the  Government  would  pay  all  the 
bills  and  run  all  the  hospiuis  and  hire  all 
the  doctors.  We  would  never  think  of  such 
a  thing  here.  The  plan  which  is  now  up 
before  Congress  is  a  national  insurance  sys- 
tem in  which  the  people  will  themselves  pro- 
vide the  major  part  of  the  funds  by  their  own 
periodic  payments. 

Such  a  system  will  make  It  possible  for 
every  ordinary  family  to  budget  its  health 
coats  in  advance.  For  example,  suppose  you 
have  a  family  making  IIOO  a  month.  If  they 
pay  l»i  percent  of  their  Income  as  wage 
earners  and  the  employers  put  up  H^  per- 
cent, enough  money  will  be  collected  to  give 
•very  famUy  Ui  America  full  medical  cov- 
erage.  Th«  coat  to  the  famllv  earning  tlOO 
a  mouth  wtu  b«  only  118  a  year. 

A  farmer  or  au  UMl«p«nd«nt  businessman 
who  is  selX-Mnployad  c«a  pay  3  percent  of 
his  Income  up  to  13.600  a  year,  and  he  and 
his  family  «U1  also  get  full  medical  and 
hcapltal  and  moat  of  his  denui  work. 

Now.  of  course,  the  Nation  wlU  have  to 
experiment  with  thU  method.  There  wlU 
be  many  mistakes  made.  The  new  legisla- 
tion will,  no  doubt,  be  defecUve.  But  it  U 
earnestly  believed  by  many  people,  and  Z 
commend  It  for  your  thoughtful  considera- 
tion, that  we  can  never  provide  the  neces- 
sary health  care  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try without  bringing  every  family,  every 
home,  under  some  kind  of  compulsory  health 
Insurance  plan. 

Of  course,  we  must  In  all  events  retain  free 
choice  of  doctor  by  the  patient,  free  choice 
of  patient  by  the  doctor,  and  also  give  the 
patient  the  free  choice  of  the  hospiui  he  or 
she  wants  to  go  to.  This  is  provided  In  the 
legislation  wblcb  Congress  Is  now  consider- 
ing. 

That  Is  the  kind  ot  law  we  need.  If  we  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  American  home  is  the 


healthiest,  the  happiest,  and  the  most  se- 
cure In  the  world.  But  strangely  enough, 
even  such  a  bill  would  not  guarantee  that 
available,  because  In  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion there  are  not  enough  hospitals,  or 
everyone  would  be  receiving  the  best  care 
enough  doctors,  or  enough  maternal  and 
child  care  facilities.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a 
huge  hospital  construction  program  is  await- 
ing action  in  Congress;  and  another  very  im- 
portant one  which  will  give  American  moth- 
ers and  children  the  best  and  most  scientific 
care  has  been  Introduced  by  my  husband  and 
some  other  Senators. 

To  Ehow  you  how  wide  the  support  Is  for 
this  maternal  and  child  welfare  act,  let  me 
list  those  Senators.  They  are  Senators 
WAI.SH,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Hux,  Chavez.  Tun- 
NELL,  GurnY,  La  Follette,  Aiken,  and 
Morse.  The  la&t  three  are  not  even  Demo- 
crats—which shows  that  the  bill  is  really 
nonpartisan. 

It  will  provide  Federal  aid  to  the  States  in 
establishing  clinics  for  expectant  mothers 
and  for  new  babies,  and  it  will  also  encour- 
age the  States  to  improve  their  own  school 
health  programs  and  other  health  services 
for  mothers  and  children.  Even  more,  it  sets 
up  a  system  of  national  aid  to  States  for  their 
programs  of  rehabilitation  and  retraining  for 
crippled  ciaildren.  I  was  much  impreseed  to 
learu  that  If  all  the  States  In  the  Union  had 
as  good  child  health  care  programs  as  the 
State  of  ConnecMcut  has,  over  30.000  babies 
would  be  alive  each  year  which  are  dying  to- 
day. 

In  this  connection,  thoueh,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  Virginia's  own  splendid  hospital- 
ization pl.an  for  indigent  maternity  and  in- 
fant patients.  On  of  the  experts  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  Washington  told  me  that  it 
was  one  of  the  best  plans  any  State  has,  and 
that  it  is  an  example  they  all  ought  to  follow. 
Another  extremely  important  health  bill, 
Important  to  every  family  In  America  no 
matter  what  its  income  level,  was  recently 
introduced  by  Senator  George,  of  Georgia 
Senator  Tatt,  Ssnator  La  Follette.  and  m'y 
husband.  This  bill  attacks  the  problem  of 
social  disease  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  help  local  communities 
to  fight  this  enemy  of  the  American  home. 

The  police  and  sheriffs  associations  of  the 
country  have  practically  unanimously  sup- 
ported this  bill.  In  no  sense  does  it  allow 
the  Government  to  reach  down  into  the  city 
or  the  town  or  the  county  and  take  over 
these  problems  directly.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  does  enable  the  Government  to  carry  on 
the  research,  to  correlate  the  activities  of 
the  sheriffs  and  the  p<rflce.  and  to  aid.  advise, 
and  assist  the  social-welfare  agencies,  in  an 
all-out  effort  to  meet  this  problem  in  a  really 
adequate  way. 

I  mention  this  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  conjunction  with  local  authorities 
had  pretty  w*ll  met  the  challenge  of  prosti- 
tution in  the  areas  around  Army  camps.  But 
now  that  peace  has  come,  we  find  that  the 
greatest  danger  is  now  in  the  areas  where 
such  help  from  the  Government  Is  not  to  be 
found. 

Surely  all  of  us  can  agree  that  we  should 
put  every  possible  emphasis  and  give  all  pos- 
sible aid  upon  any  program  to  sUmp  out 
this  monster  which  is  devouring  the  health 
and  the  happiness  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  in  the  Nation. 

After  good  Income,  good  education,  and 
good  health,  ccmes  the  fourth  requirement 
for  good  American  homes.  And  that  fourth 
requirement  is  Just  that — a  good  home,  a 
good  house. 

We  have  always  thoxight  of  the  home  as  a 
sacred  place.  We  called  it  a  casUe.  We  have 
written  songs  about  how  sweet  it  is.  Yet 
we  know  that  the  kind  of  a  family  we  have 
is  to  a  considerable  degree  determined  by 
the  kind  of  a  home  in  which  the  family  lives. 


We  know  today  that  there  are  nowhere  near 
enough  homes.  Everybody  knows  about  the  ^ 
housing  shortage.  But  not  so  many  of  tia 
realize  how  dangerously  bad  a  great  deal  of 
our  present  supply  of  houses  Is.  Just  let  me 
give  you  a  few  facts  from  the  1940  Census. 

According  to  the  housing  census,  one  out 
of  every  five  houses  in  America  is  in  such 
bad  condition  that  It  needs  major  repairs  to 
make  it  decent  to  live  in.  One  out  of  every 
five  American  homes  is  still  using  kerosene 
for  lighting.  Even  worse,  3  out  of  every  10 
houses  have  no  running  water.  Of  course, 
the  worst  housing  conditions  as  far  as  plumb- 
ing and  electricity  goes  are  in  the  country, 
on  our  farms. 

Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt,  who  is  doing  a  good  Job 
running  the  veterans  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram has  estimated  that  we  need  over  3,000.- 
000  new  houses  the  next  2  years,  Just  to  take 
care  of  the  veterans  that  are  coming  home 
from  the  fronts  of  the  war.  But  that  3.000.- 
000  homes  will  not  affect  the  horrible  housing 
conditions  of  those  families  who  today  are 
living  in  our  run-down,  slatternly,  unhealthy 
and  uncomfortable  slum  homes. 

The  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  housing  bill  pro- 
poses to  bring  closer  the  time  when  every 
American  family  will  have  living  quarters 
which  will  be  genuinely  conducive  to  health 
and  happiness.  That  home  does  not  have  to 
be  a  palace.  It  does  not  have  to  be  ornate. 
Perhaps  it  does  not  even  have  to  be  spacious, 
though  it  should  have  ample  room  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  so  that  each  person 
can  have  privacy.  It  should  however  have  all 
the  necessary  modern  sanitary  conveniences, 
including  running  water  and  an  indoor  bath- 
room. It  must  have  individuality,  so  that  a 
mother  will  not  feel  that  she  is  rearing 
her  children  m  "House  No.  3"  instead  of 
her  own  home.  And  In  this  electric  age,  it 
must  have  the  equipment  which  will  relieve 
the  housewife  of  the  many  chores  that  are 
too  famUlar  to  all  of  us.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  the  home  In  the  village  or  in  the 
rural  district,  where  today  they  do  not  have 
access  to  the  services  most  of  us  enjoy  in  the 
larger  cities. 

The  fifth  Important  factor  in  strengthen- 
ing the  American  home,  and  in  making  it  a 
happier  and  a  more  useful  social  unit,  is  the 
great  need  we  face  of  widening  the  horlzors 
of  opportunity.  1  speak  not  only  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individual,  for  that,  of  course, 
must  be  the  first  emphasis  of  a  democratic 
society. 

We  mxist  never  allow  monopoly,  or  short- 
sightedness, or  any  kind  of  combinations  of 
the  selfish,  to  narrow  the  horizons  of  Amer- 
ica's opportunities  for  the  Individual.  This 
Nation  has  stood  above  every  nation  on  earth 
for  the  theory  of  rags  to  riches,  for  the  op- 
portunity of  the  boy  bom  in  a  log  cabin  to 
rise  to  the  exalted  duty  and  power  of  the 
White  House. 

This  opportunity  must  never  be  lost,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  who  love  America 
to  see  to  It  that  thoee  doors  of  opportunity 
for  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  every- 
where, m  every  part  of  the  country,  are 
continually  swinging  open.  With  the  beck- 
oning hand  of  ambition  inviting  and  chal- 
lenging Initiative. 

But  today  I  am  thinking  more  of  the  op- 
portunity of  scientific  research,  and  of  what 
the  miracle  of  science  can  do  to  open  wider 
the  doors  of  opportunity  not  only  for  our 
people,  but  for  all  people  everywhere.  I  feel 
that  we  are  Just  entering  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  the  really  golden  age  of  aU  the  world. 
We  speak  about  the  golden  age  of  Pericles, 
yet  I  doubt  If  many  of  us  modem  house- 
wives would  like  to  live  under  the  conditions 
which  to  the  housewife  who  Uved  In  Athens 
In  the  golden  age  of  Pericles  were  ordinary 
matters  of  course.  It  must,  therefore,  be  our 
constant  duty  to  give  aU  possible  aid  to 
public  and  private  sources  of  research  in 
the  fields  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  physical 
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sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  medicine, 
so  that  incalculable  gains  can  bs  derived 
from  the  relatively  small  expenditures  of 
money  which  are  required. 

Private  enterprise  is  spending  huge  sums 
of  money  for  purely  business  and  industrial 
research,  but  nonprofit  research  is  a  step- 
child. Government  help  for  these  nonprofit 
fields  of  research  are  provided  for  in  the 
national  science  foundation  bill  which  Is 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

This  bill  provides  funds  for  medical  re- 
search, for  instance.  During  the  war  we 
learned  that  much  could  be  acccmplished 
by  Federal  aid  to  medical  research.  I  need 
only  point  to  the  development  of  penicillin 
and  of  blood  plasma  as  examples. 

These  great  discoveries  were  achieved  as  a 
result  of  Federal  coordination  of  all  research 
in  a  given  field,  and  of  Federal  aid  wherever 
It  was  in  the  public  Interest  that  such  aid 
be  granted.  A  relationship  was  vrorked  out 
with  doctors,  biologists,  chemists,  w.th  hos- 
pitals, universities,  private  research  organiza- 
tions, and  even  some  Indxistrlal  laboratories, 
so  that  the  research  was  planned  and  finan- 
cially aided  on  a  scale  neVer  before  at- 
tempted. This  was  done  In  a  fashion  guar- 
anteed not  to  retard  individual  initiative, 
or  to  destroy  the  true  scientific  spirit  of  the 
expert. 

Lets  Just  take  cancer,  for  an  example  of 
what  we  hope  to  do  by  research,  now  that 
peacetime  medical  studies  can  be  started 
again.  One  out  of  every  eight,  yes.  one  out 
of  every  eight  of  us  In  this  room,  will  die 
from  the  horrible  death  of  cancer.  That  is 
the  story  recent  figures  tell  us.  Feeling  that 
we  should  make  a  special  atuck  upon  this 
great  enemy,  which  Is  twice  as  deadly  as  was 
the  war  itself,  several  Senators  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  assure  an  all-out  attack  upon 
cancer.  This  bill  authorizes  the  President 
to  convene  scientists  from  all  over  the  world, 
and  put  them  to  work  with  Federal  funds,  to 
dUcover  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  cancer, 
and  to  rid  the  human  race  of  that  terrible 
scourge. 

The  largest  cause  of  death  in  the  United 
States  is  heart  disease.  Every  year  about 
half  a  million  people  die  from  this  dread 
scourge.  Yet  we  have  made  practically  no 
progress  in  finding  the  cure  for  this  enemy. 
Under  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
such  work  will  be  made  completely  possible, 
and  great  Impetus  be  given  to  research  in 
this  field 

Ev»n  old  age  is  not  outside  the  scope  of 
research.  Most  of  the  medical  authorities 
believe  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  money 
spent  In  this  field  would  Incalculably  length- 
en the  lives  of  our  people,  by  finding  a  way 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  hardening  of 
the  arteries  and  other  diseases  of  age. 

We  should,  of  course,  encourage  extensive 
reeearch  In  the  fields  where  sulfa  drugs  and 
penlclUm  and  steptomycln  have  accom- 
plished so  much.  It  should  be  our  purpose 
to  aee  that  these  llfesavlng  drugs,  which 
have  already  very  often  kept  whole  a  home 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  broken  by 
a  tragic  death,  should  be  available  not  only 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  to  every 
home  and  every  family  in  all  the  world. 

The  sixth,  last.  and.  I  feel,  most  ImporUnt 
factor  of  all  In  assuring  the  continuance  and 
happiness  of  the  American  home  and  the 
American  family  Is  peace.  We  women  should 
be  the  sentinels  on  the  watchtowers  of  peace. 
We  should  stand  as  the  guardians  on  the 
threshold  of  every  home,  to  keep  out  war. 
We  should  tell  the  people  In  authority  that 
they  have  to  answer  to  the  women  of  the 
world  In  case  of  war. 

Today  the  world  has  in  it  a  new  thing- 
something  which  we  women  can  promote, 
encourage,  and  strengthen  with  our  sup- 
port— something  to  counter  the  atom  bomb, 
and  the  equally  dangerous  bomb  of  national 
hatreds.    It  is  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 


tion. This  UNO  must  be  made  to  work.  It 
cannot  be  permitted  to  fall.  We  women 
must  make  It  our  solemn  resp>onslbllity  to 
remember  what  war  means,  to  fight  against 
war,  and  the  American  tradition  of  Isolation 
which  win  lead  to  another  war,  and  to  sup- 
port International  organization  with  all  the 
strength  we  possess. 

The  danger  Is  great  that  we  Americans 
may  tend  to  drop  back  into  our  old  Isola- 
tionist ways  of  thinking.  We  may  get  busy 
with  our  petty  little  everj-day  occupations 
and  ambitions  and  forget  about  the  great 
challenge  of  the  peace.  Then  we  may  rep>eat 
what  we  did  after  the  last  war.  ind  forget 
that  we  are  not  alone  In  the  world,  that  our 
Interests  are  not  the  only  Interests  in  the 
world,  and  that  with  modern  communica- 
tions and  modem  airplanes  we  are  next-door 
neighbors  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

We  are  no  longer  Isolated — we  can  no 
longer  be  Isolated.  Indeed,  we  stand  at  the 
front  of  the  great  parade  of  nations,  the 
strongest  In  power  and  the  strongest  In  moral 
qualities.  We  must  not,  any  of  us,  ever  for- 
get this.  It  is  otir  task,  ladles,  to  show  the 
world  the  way  to  a  permanent  and  abiding 
peace,  through  International  cooperation  and 
through  international  understanding. 

We  love  our  homes — of  that  there  can  "be 
no  question.  Then  can  we  be  so  blind,  so 
foolhardy,  as  to  wish  to  see  those  home 
blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth?  Think 
of  the  countless  millions  of  homes  In  France, 
In  England,  In  Czechoslovakia,  In  Russia, 
that  are  now  no  more  than  rubble,  and  peo- 
ple living  In  the  rubble,  trying  to  make  a 
heme  cut  of  It.  Think  of  the  millions  of 
crippled  children,  some  of  whom  my  husband 
told  me  about,  as  he  saw  them  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Europe.  Children  without  eyes,  with- 
out legs,  without  arms,  without  hope.  Think 
of  the  wandering  people  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  dastardly  Nazi 
Germans,  the  vicious  Japanese. 

It  will  be  our  homes,  cur  children,  cur 
people,  if  ever  again  there  is  war.  And  when 
we  think  of  the  tragedies  and  terrors  of  war 
as  we  have  heard  and  seen  them  from  those 
of  our  families  or  friends  who  have  been  tbere, 
we  women  can  really  appreciate  what  it 
means  to  have  peace.  We  can  really  appre- 
ciate the  solemn  obligation  upon  us  to  see 
to  It  that  America  leads  the  world  In  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  goodwill  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  women 
have  the  most  vital  sUke  of  all  in  the  kind 
of  a  world  we  have,  in  the  sort  of  a  nation 
which  is  ours,  in  the  health  and  happiness 
of  our  States,  our  cities,  our  towns  and 
villages.  But  all  these  social  and  political 
units,  whose  security  and  prosperity  are  ao 
Imporunt  to  us.  are  only  parts  of  the  great 
pyramid  which  rises  into  the  sky  above  the 
solid  bate  of  the  American  home.  This 
social  organisation  of  ours,  the  social  organ- 
ixation  of  the  world,  cannot  be  more  power- 
ful, cannot  be  greater,  cannot  be  more  noble 
than  the  base  upon  which  It  rests.  No  nation 
can  ever  rise  above  the  level  of  its  homes, 
and  of  the  women  who  make  those  homea. 
This  Is  why  it  is  so  Important  that  we  realise 
our  responsibilities,  we  women,  our  responsi- 
bilities In  maintaining  our  homes,  our  towns, 
our  States,  our  Nation,  and  the  world,  in 
peace  and  in  happiness  and  In  security. 

In  this  land  of  great  riches,  which  provi- 
dence has  so  markedly  blessed.  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  possible — if  we  will  but  set  our- 
selves to  the  task — to  build  even  in  ova  own 
lifetime  such  prosperity,  such  health,  such 
education,  such  skill  Into  our  Nation  and  into 
the  nations  of  the  world  that  we  may  at  long 
last,  in  this  new  world,  escape  what  Thomas 
Hardy  has  called — 

"The  long  drip  of  htiman  tears 
Which  peoples  old  in  tragedy 
Have  left  upon  the  centuried  years." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  CEORGLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  RUSSELl..  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  vei-y 
thought-provoking  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  June  16, 
1946.  The  editorial  Is  entitled  "Two 
Worlds  or  One?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TWO    WORLDS    Oa    ONS? 

•Tn  this  new  and  frlghtftil  age,  the  only 
true  enemy  is  atomic  war  itself." 

These  words  by  Correspondent  Leland 
Stowe  might  well  be  carved,  not  In  stone,  but 
In  the  :nlnds  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Big  Pour  now  meeting  in  Paris  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  peace  treaties  for  World  War 
II.  Becatise  the  universal  longing  for  peace 
has  been  clouded  In  recent  months  by  inter- 
national misunderstandings  and  disputes, 
peoples  and  statesmen  alike  are  forgetting 
that  atomic  war.  rather  than  any  one  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations,  is  the  ultimate 
challenge   to  civilization. 

Russia  and  the  Western  Powers,  divided 
by  disagreements  on  the  shi^ie  of  the  post- 
war world,  are  growing  apart.  What  has 
happened? 

Look  first  at  Soviet  moves  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  West. 

Russia,  during  and  after  the  war.  annexed 
273.000  square  miles  of  territory  with  nearly 
25.000.000  population.  Its  aggreaslTe  pene- 
trations of  adjoining  territories  were  made 
in  most  cases  by  unilateral  action  before 
the  United  Nations  was  formed,  and  theae 
vast  areas  are  now  locked  from  view  by  what 
Churchill  has  called  "the  Iron  curtain."  Not 
by  national  plebiscites  but  i>ecause  of  Soviet 
expansion.  25.C00.000  people  are  newly  liv- 
ing within  the  Rtissian  sphere.  To  what 
extent  this  expansion  might  be  excused  by 
Russia's  understandable  desire  to  protect  its 
borders  against  future  attack  is  debatable. 

raxLuis  or  iast  pasxs  mbrtno 

In  the  dispute  over  Iran.  Russia  deliber- 
ately violated  a  treaty  in  which  it  aolemnly 
pledged  to  remove  Soviet  troops  by  a  certain 
date.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Russia  aided  and  encouraged  If  indeed  it  did 
not  foment  the  Aaerbaljan  Insurrection. 
When  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  placed  the  question  of  Iran  on  ita 
agenda.  Mr.  Oromyko.  the  Russian  delegate, 
stalked  out  of  the  meeting  and  remained 
away  while  the  dispute  was  being  considered. 

In  the  treatment  of  Manchuria,  it  is  evi. 
dent  that  Russia,  without  constUtlng  tbs 
Allies,  looted  the  land  of  lU  industry,  both 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  withdrew,  leaving 
for  its  ally,  China,  an  empty  carcass.  The 
stripping  of  Manchuria  was  an  act  of  ban- 
ditry, all  the  more  ruthless  for  being  com- 
mitted by  a  world  p>ower  and  an  ally  of  China 
during  the  war. 

The  faUure  of  the  last  Paris  conference, 
described  In  detail  by  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes,  was  largely  the  fault  of  Russia,  whose 
delegates  blocked  nearly  every  major  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Americans.  When  Mr. 
Byrnes,  in  good  faith,  offered  a  four-power 
pact  for  the  disarmament  of  Germany,  his 
proposal  was  viciously  attacked,  for  reasons 
which  are  not  known,  in  the  Moscow  press. 
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If  the  Russians  bad  reasons  for  not  wanting 
the  pact,  they  should  have  stated  them 
through  diplomatic  channels.  As  It  was,  the 
misinformed  Russian  people,  fed  through 
their  controlled  press,  were  coached  to  greater 
dLsIllce  and  distrust  cf  the  Western  Powers. 

sovrrr  kLoorsxss 

Granting  that  Russia  has  an  interest  in  the 
Iflddle  East  and  granting  that  the  Soviet's 
U(ndlocked  mass  has  a  claim  to  warm-water 
ports,  her  threatening  gestures  toward  Tur- 
■»  key  cannot  be  condoned.  Machinery  has 
been  set  up  in  the  United  Nations  for  the  or- 
derly handling  of  International  claims. 

Ruscla  has  refused  to  consider  recpsnlng 
the  great  Danube  River  to  the  free  trade  of 
the  countries  through  which  it  flows  causing 
one  of  Europe's  means  cf  communication  to 
be  locked  except  to  a  Russian  key.  What 
a  contrast  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals 
provide  I 

The  aloofness  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
sulted m  its  failure  to  Jolu  many  agencies 
set  up  for  InternEtional  cooperation.  With- 
out Russia's  support  these  organizations  can- 
not avoid  a  regional  rather  than  global 
approach  of  the  problems  under  their  con- 
sideration. The  resultant  weakening  of  these 
agencies  Is  apparent.  John  Foster  Dulles,  In 
Life  magazine,  points  out  that  Huscia  has 
not  yet  joined  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  the 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
^puUaatlon.  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  the 
Emergency  Economic  Committee  for  Europe, 
and  the  European  Coal  Organization.  It  has 
not  yet  accepted  our  invitation  to  attend  a 
conference  preparatory  to  the  establishment 
of  an  International  trade  organization. 

Why  this  aloofness? 

BIAS  OF  rm  KtrSSIAN  PRESS 

In  Korea  insurmountable  obstacles  have 
been  met  by  American  forces  in  the  south 
attempting  to  coordinate  policy  with  the  Rus- 
sian occupiers  in  the  north.  There  are  evi- 
dences that  Russia  has  withdrawn  industrial 
equipment  Ircm  the  northern  area  and  that 
It  Intends  permanent  separatism  for  north- 
ern Korea  In  spite  of  promises  that  that  un- 
happy country  was  to  be  given  its  freedom. 

The  Russian  press,  constantly  hostile 
toward  the  western  democracies,  grossly  mis- 
represenu  tbem  to  the  Russian  people.  The 
desire  for  lasting  peace  which  motivates  our 
international  relations  has  been  cynically  la- 
beled "imperialism."  What  could  te  further 
from  the  truth?  The  list  of  major  acts  by 
Russia  which  have  aroused  American  misgiv- 
ings In  recent  months  could  be  prolonged. 
Minor  irritations,  too,  may  be  picked  at 
random. 

Soviet  aircraft  have  repeatedly  threatened 
American  planes.  Russian  aircraft  fired  on 
and  forced  down  a  B-29  near  Kanko,  Korea. 
They  forced  down  a  C-47  at  Grcssenheim, 
Germany,  and  held  the  crew  incommunicado 
for  4  days.  A  B-17.  lost  en  route  to  Korea, 
was  forced  down  by  two  Soviet  fighters'. 

Wbat  Is  the  explanation  for  the  threatening 
tpeed  runs  by  two  Soviet  planes  at  General 
Clal-m  personal  plane  over  Vienna?  An 
Army  Air  Forces  major,  forced  down  in  Soviet 
Korea,  was  third-degreed  under  hot  blue 
lights  about  the  atomic  bomb  and  radar. 

OTHXX   SIDX    OF    THX    MEDAL 

Soviet  Russia's  inordinate  suspicions.  it« 
ehip-on-the-sboulder  attitude,  its  unilateral 
actions,  its  stubbornne^^^s  at  meetings  of  For- 
eign Ministers  and  the  UtUtcd  Nations,  its 
•fgreaslTe  penetration  of  adjoining  tcni- 
torlM— All  tbese  have  brought  about  a  virtual 
diplomatic  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  tbc  one  hand  and  Bua- 
ala  on  the  other. 

Of  course,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  medal. 

Look  now  at  what  the  Western  Powers  may 
liave  done  to  arouse  Buaalan  misgivings  an<l 


to  cause  their  failure  to  Join  agencies  for 
international  cooperation. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  was  virtually  a  pariah 
among  nations.  Armed  rebellions  against  it 
were  organized  and  financed  by  the  Western 
Powers.  The  United  States  sent  a  force  to 
Archangel.  Soviet  memories  of  this  Interfer- 
ence are  long  and  properly  so. 

For  years  Russia  was  denied  admittance  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  not  until  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  took  office  was  the  Soviet 
Union  recognized  by  the  United  States.  For 
years,  under  the  leadership  of  Maxim  Lltvi- 
nov,  Russia  attempted  in  vain  to  set  up  a 
system  of  collective  security  in  Europe,  the 
Western  Powers  resisting.  When  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  practiced  modern  warfare  by  in- 
tervening in  Spain  before  World  War  II,  Rus- 
sia went  to  the  aid  of  the  Loyalists,  but 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  do  so. 

MORE  CAuses  roR  susricioN 

When  Chamber!  r^in  and  Daladier  went  to 
Munich  to  negotiate  a  European  settlement 
with  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  shamelessly 
abandoned  Czechoslovakia,  Russia  was  the 
only  great  power  excluded  from  the  confer- 
ence. Moreover,  there  were  evidences  that 
Chsmberlain's  policy  was  to  pit  Germany 
against  Russia  and  thus  avoid  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Western  Powers  and  nazism. 

When  Hitler  attacked  Russia,  in  June  1941, 
Soviet  forces  made  their  long,  costly  with- 
drawal to  Stalingrad,  where  they  were  the 
first  to  step  the  Germans.  After  the  slow, 
bloody  fight  back  across  the  scorched  earth 
to  Germany,  the  Russians  have  reason  to  feel 
keenly  that  the  western  world  is  in  their  debt 
for  their  mUitary  prowess  and  for  the  im- 
mense sacrifices  that  Russia  made  for  the 
alii  3d  cause. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  fear  that  grips  Soviet 
Russia  is  our  possession  of  the  atomic 
bomb — and  that  Is  luiderstandable.  Would 
we  not  feel  deeply  apprehensive  if  the  secrets 
were  held  by  Russia  and  not  by  us?  Yet,  if 
the  Russian  people  understood  us  they  would 
realiZ3  that  the  American  people  and  the 
British  people  do  not  want  to  use  the  atomic 
bomb  except  in  self-defense.  Moreover.  Rus- 
sia should  give  full  weight  to  the  hard  think- 
ing we  are  doing — as  shown  In  the  Lilienthal 
report — toward  an  International  control  of 
atomic  energy.  Now  that  the  substance  of 
the  Lilienthal  report  has  been  laid  before 
the  UN  Atomic  Energy  Commission  by  Ber- 
nard Baruch,  will  Russia  accept  it  in  good 
faith? 

So.  at  many  actions  of  Great  Britain  and 
ourselves — such  as  our  acquisition  of  bases 
in  the  Pacific  or  the  stationing  of  British 
troops  in  Greece — the  Soviet  Union  looks 
askance. 

SWiEltE  TASK   or  STATESMEN 

But  the  Western  Powers  are  making  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  safegttard  world  peace  through 
the  United  Nations.  And  despite  our  many 
concessions  to  Russia,  Including  a  grant  of 
over  t9,0O0,OO0.C00  worth  of  lend-lease  aid 
during  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union  goes  its 
lone-wolf  way. 

Russia  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
It  will  have  to  meet  the  Western  Powers  half- 
way, lest  there  be  two  worlds  instead  of  one. 
The  consequences  of  two  worlds — of  an  east- 
ern world  dominated  by  Russia  and  a  west- 
em  world  led  by  the  United  States — could  be 
Infinitely  tragic. 

Let  the  statesmen  who  are  now  In  Paris 
contemplate  the  universal  desire  in  ordinary 
men  for  peace.  Let  the  representatives  of 
the  Western  Powers  and  of  Russia  review  the 
causes  of  their  misgivings  In  order  to  dispel 
them.  Let  them  remember  that  the  Soviet 
Union  existed  from  1917  In  the  same  world 
with  the  ao-called  capitalistic  democracies 
and  that  a  way  must  be  found,  preferably 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  keep  both 
•ystems  in  one  world.  The  alternative  would 
lead   Inevitably   to  oonllicts,  and   conflicts 


could    too    easily    lead    to    the    Intolerable 
tragedy  of  war. 

Above  the  immediate  Issues  of  today's 
Paris  Conference,  let  the  Government  of 
Soviet  Russia  as  well  as  the  Goveriunents  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  remem- 
ber at  all  times  in  their  deliberations  that 
civilization  in  this  atomic  age  cannot  endure 
a  third  world  war. 


Byrd's  Stand  on  the  Labor  Situation  and 
Labor  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  KOEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Eyrd]  over  the  Virginia 
radio  stations  on  Monday  night,  June  17, 
1946.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  one 
of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Senate 
and  is  a  fearless  statesman,  a  courageous 
public  servant,  and  a  great  American. 
His  address  is  sound  and  thoughtful 
and  deserves  to  be  read  by  the  American 
people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

On  Thursday,  May  23,  at  4  p.  m.,  every 
railroad  train  in  the  United  States  ceased 
to  operate.  The  bituminous  coal  mines  had 
been  on  strike  for  nearly  60  days.  A  dual 
strike  cf  the  railroads  and  the  coal  mines 
paralyzed  the  activities  of  our  Republic. 
This  day  will  go  down  In  American  history 
as  "black"  Thursday. 

The  strike  of  the  engineers  and  traiimien 
that  forced  the  railroads  to  stop  was  not  a 
strike  against  the  railroad  management,  but 
against  the  United  States  Government, 
which  had  taken  them  over  in  the  national 
Interest  when  the  strike  threat  became  crit- 
ical. The  John  L.  Lewis  coal-mine  strike 
also  was  a  strike  against  the  American  flag, 
for  the  mines  had  been  taken  over  for  the 
sa.Tae  reason. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  Republic 
had  the  American  people  been  confronted 
with  such  a  domestic  menace.  This  paralysis 
of  fimctions  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  life  and  well  being  of  cur  citizsns 
shocked  and  disturbed  the  American  per  pie 
as  nothing  else  has  done  since  the  War 
Between  the  States. 

The  ominous  aspect  of  these  two  strikes 
Was  that  three  men— two  representing  the 
employees  of  the  railroads  and  one  the  coal 
miners— arrogant  and  ruthless  labor  leaders, 
as  they  are,  wielded  a  life  and  death  power 
over  140.000.000  Americans.  Citizens  every- 
where began  to  ask  themselves  what  condi- 
tions had  brought  about  a  situation  such 
as  this. 

We  boast  of  cur  democracy  in  America 

we  hold  it  up  as  a  model  to  be  emulated  by 
peoples  elsewhere  in  the  world,  but  here  In 
this  free  land  power  to  determine  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Nation  has  been  seized  by  a 
very  few  men  not  elecUd  or  responsible  to 
the  people. 

One  man,  PhUlp  Murray,  can  cloae  down 
the  operation  of  all  the  steel  companies. 
One  man,  Harry  Bridgs,  can  send  out  on 
strike  the  longshoremen  and  sailors  and  stop 
all  water  commerce.    One  man,  Caesar  Pe- 
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triUe.  can  take  broadcasts  off  the  air.  Lewis 
can  stop  hard  and  soft-coal  production. 
VThttney  can  order  the  railroads  to  cease 
c^ierations. 

In  all  the  history  of  our  Republic,  nothing 
so  arrogant  has  occvu-red  as  the  recent  state- 
ment of  Caesar  Petrlllo  that  he  Intended  to 
deliberately  violate  a  law  of  Congress  and 
then  threatened  that  if  this  law  was  not 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  would  stop  the  broadcasting  of 
our  great  radio  system.  He  has  carried  out 
his  threat  and  the  Issue  now  Is  before  the 
courts. 

To  temporize  with  lawlessness  such  as  this 
ImperUs  the  very  foxindatlon  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  our  democracy.  What  has  brought 
about  this  situation?  The  time  has  come 
far  courageous  action  and  clear  analysis  of 
conditions  which  have  led  up  to  the  auto- 
cratic control  exercised  over  our  American 
life  by  a  few  labor  leaders. 

For  myself,  and  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
without  regard  to  my  political  fortunes,  I 
intend  to  meet  this  condition  In  a  way  which 
will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  America. 

The  first  step  In  building  up  this  great 
power,  which  has  been  grasped  by  ruthless 
labor  leaders,  was  the  passage  of  the  Wagner 
Labor  Act.  I  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  who  voted  against  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act,  and  for  this  I  have  been 
condemned  and  abused.  I  voted  against  It 
because  It  established  special  privileges  for 
labor  unions. 

Immediately  before  the  adoption  of  this 
act,  I  voted  In  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
which  required  all  corporations  and  in- 
dustries to  register,  make  reports,  and  come 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  This, 
m  connection  with  the  Sherman  antitrust 
law.  abolished  the  last  remnant  of  special 
privileges  for  Industry. 

I  regard  these  two  votes  as  consistent  for 
both  were  to  deny  special  privileges  to  any 
class.  I  believe  that  America  can  survive  as 
a  democracy  only  if  equality  of  rights  of  all 
citizens;  corporations,  and  organizations  is 
written  Into  law  as  the  basis  for  Justice  to 

all. 

The  next  step  leading  to  the  present  situa- 
tion was  the  sit-down  strikes  In  1937,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  L.  Lewis,  who  then  was 
president  of  the  CIO.  If  the  lawless  action 
of  the  labor  unions  In  taking  possession  of 
private  property  at  that  time  had  been 
punished  In  accordance  with  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  the  arrogant  labor  leaders 
of  today  would  have  known  at  the  start  that 
they  must  conform  with  the  same  laws  that 
govern  the  rest  of  us.  Instead,  the  adminis- 
tration then  In  power  did  not  even  condemn 
this  action.  No  effort  was  made  to  eject 
those  who  had  taken  possession  of  private 
property,  and  Miss  Perkins,  then  Secretary  of 
Labor,  actually  condoned  and  defended  this 
lawless  action. 

Then,  In  the  years  that  followed,  time 
and  time  «galn  these  same  lalwr  leaders 
who  have  Just  recently  defied  our  Govern- 
ment struck  In  time  of  war  without  regard 
for  stopping  production  of  goods  and  arms 
for  oxu-  boys  who  were  fighting  all  over  the 
world  for  our  homes  and  the  American  way 
of  life.  On  two  occasions  John  Lewis  closed 
the  coal  mines  dtirlng  the  n.ost  critical 
periods  of  war  and  would  open  them  only 
after  he  got  the  advantages  be  demanded. 

So,  step  by  step  the  power  of  these  great 
uniorvs,  under  ruthless  leaders,  has  been  built 
up*  so  now  do  you  wonder  that  the  ego  of 
these  leaders  U  so  Inflated  that  they  actually 
believe  they  are  greater  than  the  Govern- 
ment Itself.  The  special  privilege*  guaran- 
teed by  the  Wagner  Labor  Act,  followed  by 
Government  appeasement  of  these  dictatorial 
labor  leaders,  have  made  them  Indifferent 
and  fearless  of  laws  and  Government  au- 
thority. 


Our  democracy  is  founded  upon  the  basis 
of  an  association  of  all  the  citizens,  and 
under  our  doctrine  no  man  can  exercise 
power  which  is  destructive  of  otir  instltutlcma 
of  Government. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  situation?  In 
saying  what  I  Intend  to  say,  I  want  again  to 
emphasize  that  I  am  not  an  enemy  of  labor, 
as  has  so  often  been  charged.  ,  I  believe  In 
unions  Just  as  I  believe  In  corporations,  but 
both  should  be  controlled  so  tbat  they  can- 
not Injure  the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  I 
believe  strongly  In  collective  bargaining,  but 
a  bargain  must  mean  what  It  says,  namely, 
that  a  bargain  made  Is  equally  binding  on 
both  parties  to  the  agreement.  Labor  unions 
have  a  proper  place  In  the  economic  life  of 
America.  Labor  unions  are,  and  should  be, 
here  to  stay,  but  If  we  are  to  have  orderly 
business  and  labor  conditions,  labor  unions 
as  such,  along  with  Industrial  management, 
must  have  mutual  legal  responsibility  to  per- 
form in  accordance  with  their  contracts. 

What  can  be  done  to  curb  these  ruthless 
men  who  have  usurped  power  that  no  Ameri- 
can should  have?  The  first  thing  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  mutuality  of  responsibUlty  between 
Industry  and  labor.  Labor  unions  should  not 
be  exempted  from  UabUlty  for  the  damages 
resulting  from  broken  contracts  when  all 
citizens  and  business  corporations  can  be 
sued  when  a  contract  Is  violated.  We  may 
as  well  try  to  build  a  house  without  a  founda- 
tion as  to  enact  legislation  to  prevent  in- 
dustrial and  labor  strife  without  first  pro- 
viding for  mutual  responsibility. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation,  which  Is  now 
pending,  to  incorporate  all  labor  unions,  to 
require  them  to  make  reports  to  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  as  business 
corporations  are  required  to  do;  to  make 
them  responsible,  as  a  union,  for  clvU  dam- 
ages, either  for  the  breach  of  Its  employment 
contracts  or  for  the  unlawful  damage  or 
destruction  of  property.  It  Is  needless  to  say 
that  this  legislation  ts  being  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  labor  leaders.  The  last  thing  that 
John  Lewis.  Philip  Murray.  Caesar  Petrlllo. 
and  other  powerful  labor  leaders  want  Is  to 
expose  their  financial  transactions  to  the 
light  of  publicity  as  corporations  are  required 
to  do. 

In  doing  this  I  think  I  am  urging  a  p»- 
cedtire  which  will  be  helpftil  to  the  cause  of 
unionism,  as  unions,  with  the  great  power 
they  now  have,  cannot  continue  to  exercise 
that  power  In  conflict  with  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Labor  unions  In  America  have  "grown  up." 
They  are  now  "big  business"  In  their  power 
and  financial  assets.  They  must  asstune  fuU 
responsibility  for  their  acts  affecting  the 
economic  welfare  of  America.  This  Is  but 
one  step,  but  I  think  it  Is  a  fundamental 
and  vital  step.  Let  me  repeat,  estobllsh 
equality  of  riglits  of  unions  and  corporations 
In  the  law  on  a  basis  of  Justice  to  aU. 

Now.  a  word  on  recent  developments  in 
Washington  regarding  efforts  of  Congress  and 
the  President  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  na- 
tional sttikes  In  vital  Industries.  At  this 
point,  let  me  make  clear  my  position  on  the 
use  of  troops  to  operate  In  case  of  a  strike. 
I  favor  this  only  In  those  Industries  which 
are  vital  and  essential  to  our  dally  living, 
such  as  railroads,  public  utilities,  prodiKtlon 
of  coal  and  those  of  like  character,  without 
which  we  cannot  continue  to  live.  If  our  de- 
mocracy Is  to  survive,  the  things  essential  to 
our  existence  cannot  be  denied  to  tis.  In 
other  words,  there  must  always  be  a  meaiu 
for  our  Government  to  protect  the  general 
welfare.  Por  that  reason  I  entirely  approved 
the  action  taken  by  Governor  Tuck,  but  I 
favor  it  only  as  applicable  to  a  public  utility 
of  general  necessity. 

Por  the  same  reason  I  favored  the  bill  pre- 
sented by  President  Truman,  giving  him  the 
power  to  Induct  Into  the  military  service 
those  engaged  in  essential  industry.  I  was 
1  of  13  Senators  to  rote  with  him  on  this 
section   of   his   legislation.     If   It   la    right 


for  us  to  draft  our  soi^  In  peacetime  to  pre- 
serve order  In  foreign  coun tries.  I  do  not  think 
It  can  be  argued  that  It  Is  not  right  to  pre- 
vent disaster  at  home  by  requiring  those  who 
work  In  essential  Industries  to  contintw  and 
not  strike  by  concerted  action. 

I  know  this  Is  a  harsh  measure,  but  it  waa 
also  harsh  when  the  railroads  were  shut  down 
and  the  coal  mines  ceased  to  operate. 

Certainly  there  has  got  to  be  some  way  for 
the  country  Itself  to  be  protected  and  de- 
fended against  the  usurpation  of  power  which 
has  been  built  up  In  the  hands  of  these  ar- 
rogant leaders  and  which  has  been  so  badly 
misused. 

I  was  one  of  those  active  for  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Case  bill  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
The  amendment  offered  by  me  to  prohibit 
a  labor  union  from  exacting  at  the  point 
of  a  gun  a  welfare  fund  to  be  administered 
exclusively  by  the  unions  was  adopted.  This 
amendment  has  been  deliberately  misrepre- 
sented. It  would  not  prohibit  welfare  funds, 
but  did  prohibit  John  L.  Lewis  from  exacting 
a  royalty  on  coal,  equivalent  to  $100,000,000 
a  year,  and  using  the  money  In  any  way 
he  desired,  without  reports  or  without  super- 
vision. 

John  L.  Lewis  obtained  a  royalty,  but  did 
not  succeed  In  controlling  the  spending  of  It. 
If  he  had  succeeded,  every  other  labor 
union  would  have  demanded  the  same,  with 
the  result  that  the  funds  so  derived  would 
have  built  up  even  more  the  gigantic  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  unions  to  be  expended 
as  they  pleased,  and  the  Increased  cost  would 
have  been  borne  by  the  American  people. 

This  and  other  amendments  to  the  Case 
bill  were  adopted  after  days  of  thorough  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  Time  does  not  permit 
me  to  explain  to  you  all  of  the  amendments 
that  were  Incorporated  Into  the  Case  bill  by 
the  Senate.  I  can  say  briefly  that  violence 
in  picketing  was  penalized  by  the  loss  of 
bargaining  rights,  a  ban  on  secondary  boy- 
cott strike  was  established,  a  prohibition 
against  the  unionization  of  foremen  was 
adopted,  severe  penalties  were  established  for 
Illegal  interference  with  the  nwvement  of 
goods  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  the  unions 
were  made  stiable  for  a  breach  of  contract. 
There  was  nothing  In  the  Case  bill  that, 
in  my  opinion.  Justified  the  President  In 
vetoing  the  legislation.  I  deplore  this  action, 
and  its  significance  lies  not  so  much  In  what 
was  in  the  Case  bill,  but  In  the  fact  that 
after  weeks  of  bitter  debate  the  Case  blU  was 
finally  adopted  by  Congress  by  large  majori- 
ties In  the  House  and  In  the  Senate,  and 
this  ras  the  first  legislation  In  13  years  that 
has  been  enacted  by  either  body  to  correct 
the  special  privileges  that  have  been  given 
to  labor  tinlons  which  have  resulted  In  the 
condition  that  now  confronts  us. 

There  was  a  time  when  corporate  Interests 
abused  their  power,  but  now  corporations 
have  been  brought  under  control,  and  In  the 
Interests  of  the  checks  and  balances  upon 
which  our  democracy  Is  founded,  we  must 
likewise  find  means  to  bring  the  labor  unions 
\inder  proper  control,  because  it  is  Inherent 
in  our  democratic  form  of  government  that 
no  group  of  citizens  shall  enjoy  any  special 
privileges  and  exercise  those  privileges  In 
such  a  way  as  to  Injure  the  well-being  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

I  think  many  laboring  people  realize  this, 
and  many  do  not  agree  with  their  leaders.  I 
have  received  numerotM  letters  indicating 
that  laboring  people  themselves  only  desire 
Just  treatment  and  do  not  approve  these  ex- 
ceaaes  and  abuse  of  power  by  tbelr  leaders. 

I  have  been  asked  by  many  VlrglnUna  what 
they  can  do  to  correct  thla  •erlous  situation. 
My  answer  la  that  every  candidate  for  the 
House  and  the  Senate  should,  without  eqtilv- 
ocatlon  or  the  use  of  weasel  words,  be  com- 
pelled to  state  clearly  his  position  respecting 
this  vital  question.  The  source  of  relief  Ilea 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  State*.  The 
Congress  is  elected  by  the  people.  If  the 
people  do  not  see  that  thoea  alacted  by  their 
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votes  to  represent  them  carry  out  their  ex- 
presaed  wili.  then  ^he  people  have  only  them- 
selves to,  blame. 

For   myself.   I  want   my   position   crystal 

"'clear;  I  will  do  nothing  to  injure  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  laboring  man.  but,  If  re- 
elected to  the  United  States  Senate.  I  Intend 
to  use  my  utmost  influence,  as  I  have  done 
In  the  past,  to  correct  the  conditions  which 
are  responsible  for  the  situation  now  con- 
fronting us.  No  threats  or  personal  rllifl- 
catlons  by  dictator  labor  leaders  will  lead  me 
from  my  purpose.  I  would  prefer  to  be  de- 
feated a  thousand  times  rather  than  to  yield 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  a  Petrlllo,  a  Lewis, 
a  Hlllman,  because  in  doing  so  I  would  feel 
I  had  betrayed  the  American  people,  and 
particularly  those  In  Virginia. 

Until  the  vital  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate Is  disposed  of,  my  duty  ts  clearly  to  re- 
main at  my  post  In  Washington.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  political  speeches  I  will 
make  over  the  radio  to  my  constituents  at 
this  hour  each  Monday,  so  that  I  may  dis- 

^cuss  the  issues  and  make  known  my  position. 
On  next  Monday  I  will  discuss  the  political 
activities  of  the  Political  Action  Committee 
of  the  CIO. 
I  thanJc  you. 


National    Healtk    BUI— Interriew    With 
Hon.  James  E.  Morray,  of  Montana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
^        Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
.unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  me  on  the  national  health  biU,  in  the 
nature  of  an  interview,  which  was  broad- 
ca^  on  June  12,  1946,  over  the  network 
of 'the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

ANNOUNcn.  One  of  the  most  significant 
measures  before  Congress  today  Is  the 
Murray-Wagner-Dingell  bill.  This  proposal, 
which  would  provide  a  national  system  of 
health  Insurance,  is  designed  to  make  com- 
plete medical  care  available  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  the  size  of  the  family  purse. 
Today  we  have  In  the  studio  Senator  Jamzs  E. 
BfDiauT,  of  Montana,  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  health  Insurance  bill. 

Mr.  BlicHAEL.  Senator  Murrat.  I  am  won- 
dering Just  how  this  bill  would  operate  If  It 
became  law.  Suppose  my  wife  had  to  un- 
dergo a  serloys  operation?  Would  all  of  her 
expenses  be  covered  by  this  sickness  insur- 
ance? 

Senator  MrrRXAT.  Absolutely:  yes.  She 
would  be  entitled  to  the  services  cf  her  family 
physician,  to  specialist  care  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  hospitalization,  and  to  swgery. 

Mr.  MiCHAXL.  What  about  drugs  and 
X-rays? 

Senator  MtnuuT.  They  also  would  be  in- 
cluded. All  necessary  medicines.  X-ray  and 
laboratory  services  with  a  minor  exception. 
You  might  have  to  pay  for  usual  Inexpensive 
medicines  when  she  Is  at  home. 

Mr.  MirHAKi,.  What  if  she  required  a  nurse? 

Senator  Muxxat.  She  would  receive  all 
necenary  nursing  services  while  in  the  hos- 
pital. In  addition,  she  could  have  a  nurse  at 
liome  if  reconunended  by  the  physician,  up  to 
the  limita  at  our  available  nursing  person- 
nel. 


Mr.  Michael.  Would  care  of  the  eyes  and 
care  cf  the  teeth  be  covered  by  the  bill? 

Senator  Murkat.  Yes;  they  are  included. 
Eye  examinations  and  glasses  whenever  pre- 
scribed. Adults  could  not  be  given  complete 
dental  care  immediately,  because  there  are 
not  yet  enough  dentists.  But  adults  would 
be  entitled  to  examinations,  cleaning,  and 
serious  extractions  or  mouth  surgery.  There 
would  be  complete  dental  care  for  children 
and  as  more  dentists  are  trained,  the  dental 
program  would  be  expanded. 

Mr.  Michael.  How  many  pec^le  would  be 
covered  by  the  plan? 

Senator  Murkat.  Practically  everyone  who 
works  for  a  living,  that  is,  at  least  four  out 
of  five  in  .the  whole  country.  As  now  writ- 
ten, the  bill  does  not  include  railroad  em- 
ployees and  Government  workers.  But  sev- 
eral plans  have  been  suggested  under  which 
these  groups  can  be  brought  In.  And,  of 
course,  it  covers  all  the  worker's  dependents — 
his  wife  and  children  and  parents. 

Mr.  Michael.  Then  the  coal  miners  would 
also  be  Included?  Wasn't  the  miners'  de- 
mand for  a  welfare  fun<*  for  health  protec- 
tion one  of  the  main  issues  in  that  dispute? 
Senator  Mtirrat.  That  is  correct.  Anyone 
who  has  studied  the  health  needs  of  this 
Nation  can  readily  understand  the  despera- 
tion with  which  the  miners  have  been  press- 
ing their  claims.  But  they  are  only  one  out 
of  many  such  groups  which  must  have  insur- 
ance protection  in  meeting  medical  costs. 
Tliis  legislation  woiild  give  all  of  the  peo- 
ple what  the  miners  are  asking  for — and  give 
it  more  adequately. 

Mr.  IdicHAEL.  Hasn't  there  been  some  dis- 
ctiasion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  fair  to 
make  the  employer  bear  the  added  costs? 
For  example,  the  coal  operators  In  that  case? 
Senator  Murkat.  Yes.  of  course.  The  same 
kind  of  protest  was  made  In  connection  with 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  But  today 
everyone  grants  that  workmen's  compensa- 
tion has  been  a  great  benefit  to  business. 
Actually,  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram such  as  we  are  proposing  would  re- 
duce business  costs.  It  would  cut  down  on 
absenteeism.  About  500,000,000  man-days 
are  lost  each  year  due  to  illness.  And  it  is 
estimated  that  1  day's  Illness  costs  the  em- 
ployer one  and  one-half  times  the  worker's 
daily  wage.  Sick  workers  are  obviously  not 
ef&cient  producers.  The  health  insurance 
plan  will  Improve  the  health  of  workers  and 
increase  productivity.  It  will  cut  down  on 
IndusU'ial  accidents  and  disease.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  factories  which  have  health 
programs  have  records  of  greatly  reduced 
accidents.  But,  most  Important  of  all,  busi- 
nessmen will  gain  from  the  increased  eco- 
nomic stability,  contentment,  and  prosperity 
of  a  healthy  community. 

Mr.  Michael.  Such  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram sounds  expensive.  How  would  it  be 
paid  for? 

Senator  Murkat.  Well,  ycu  must  remember 
that  we  are  already  spending  in  this  Nation 
over  $4,000,000,000  a  year,  approximately  4 
percent  of  our  national  income,  for  medical 
care.  That  same  amount  would  pay  most  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  I  have  Just  outlined. 
In  fact.  It  would  go  much  further  under 
the  new  system,  because  It  would  provide 
regular  physical  check-ups,  resulting  in  the 
prevention  of  disease  to  a  large  degree.  Ob- 
viously, it  is  far  cheaper  to  keep  people  well 
than  it  is  to  provide  medical  care  for  sick 
people. 

Mr.  Michael.  I  can  understand  your  point. 
But,  still  I  am  wondering  just  how  the  pay- 
ments would  be  made. 

Senator  Murrat.  The  plan  Is  that  a 
premium  amounting  to  li^  percent  of  the 
worker's  wages  up  to  $3,600  a  year  would  be 
regtilarly  deducted  from  the  worker's  pay 
check,  Just  as  Is  done  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance.  That  premium,  you  see, 
would  be  scaled  according  to  the  size  of  the 
worker's  Income.    The  employer,  because  he 


also  benefits,  would  contribute  a  like  pre- 
mium based  on  the  size  of  his  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Michael.  And  It  is  from  this  common 
fund,  built  out  of  premiums,  that  the  doctors 
and  nurses  and  hospitals  would  be  paid? 

Senator  Murrat.  That  is  correct.  That  Is 
why  we  call  this  an  Insurance  plan.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  medical  costs  are  unpre- 
dictable both  as  to  time  and  amount.  Sick- 
ness strikes  suddenly,  and  often  ail  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pocketbook. 
A  serious  Illness  is  often  a  family  catastrophe. 
Most  families  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
absorb  the  cost  of  a  major  illness.  Under 
this  national  health  Insurance  plan,  how- 
ever, medical  costs  would  be  spread  evenly 
and  m  proportion  to  ability  to  pay.  Through 
the  magic  of  averages,  every  family  would  be 
given  access  to  complete  medical  care,  at 
a  cost  provided  for  in  advance. 

Mr.  Michael.  Senator  Murray,  is  this  some- 
thing new — this  idea  of  insuring  against  the 
costs  of  sickness? 

Sanator  Murrat.  No,  indeed.  Far  from  it. 
Practically  every  progressive  nation  in  the 
world  has  some  system  of  prepaid  medical 
care.  And  we  have  b3en  thinking  about  It 
in  this  coimtry  for  at  least  30  years.  Actu- 
ally, we  have  done  more  than  think  about 
it.  Since  1798,  American  merchant  seamen 
have  received  medical  care  throvjgh  Govern- 
ment hospitals  under  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. That  system  began  as  an  Insurance  plan. 
We-  have  also  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
grams in  47  States,  which  is  health  Insurance 
for  work-connected  disabilities  and  diseases. 
And,  of  course,  we  have  thousands  of  private 
health-insurance  groups  Insuring  members 
against  medical  costs  and  risks.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  our  present  system  of  social  se- 
curity is  Just  not  complete  without  health 
Insurance.  Under  unemployment  compen- 
sation, you  sec.  we  protect  the  worker  when 
he  is  well  but  just  happens  to  be  out  of 
work.  But.  when  a  worker  is  out  of  work 
because  he  is  sick,  he  has  no  protection  and 
he  is  left  without  earnings  or  compensation, 
and,  in  addition,  he  has  to  pay  his  doctor 
bUls. 

Mr.  Michaxl.  I  imderstand  that  the  Amer- 
lean  Medical  Association  is  opposed  to  this 
bill.  Is  it  the  idea  of  insvu-ance  that  they 
don't  like? 

Senator  Murrat.  On  the  contrary,  organ- 
ized medicine  is  officially  and  publicly  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  of  health  insurance — but 
on  a  private  or  voluntary  basis  only  and 
provided  it  is  under  the  control  or  direc- 
tion of  medical  men.  It  is  true  that  until 
a  few  years  ago,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation was  opposed  to  private  or  voluntary 
insurance  plans.  But  when  the  idea  of  na- 
tional health  Insuranc:  began  to  be  better 
understood,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion threw  their  support  behind  the  volun- 
tary systems  of  insurance. 

Mr.  Michael.  Well,  couldn't  the  purpose 
of  your  program  be  achieved  by  encouraging 
everyone  to  Join  a  local  voluntary  Insurance 
plan? 

Senator  Murrat.  Well,  that  Is  Just  the 
difficulty.  You  cannot  get  enough  people  to 
join.  Many  of  the  voluntary  plans  are  ex- 
ceUent  as  far  as  they  go.  But  so  far  in 
this  country,  they  have  succeeded  in  giving 
full  medical  care  to  only  2  to  3  percent  of 
the  population.  The  extent  of  the  health 
care  is  limiUd  and  in  most  cases  covers  only 
surgery  and  hospiuilzation.  And  the  cost 
Is  much  too  high  to  attract  people  of  mod- 
erate incomes,  those  who  need  it  most. 

Mr.  Michael.  Why  do  volimtary  plans  cost 
more  than  national  health  insurance? 

Senator  Murrat.  WeU,  first  there  is  the 
high  cost  necessary  to  induce  people  to  join. 
Second.,  there  is  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
premiums.  These  expenses,  of  course,  wotUd 
be  eliminated  under  our  plan.  Third,  people 
tend  to  drop  out  of  volunUry  plans  after  a 
few  months,  especially  after  they  have  had 
medical  or  hospital  care  and  think  they 
won't  need  it  scon  again.    There  is  also  the 
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fact  that  it  is  largely  those  who  are  in  poor 
health  or  those  who  expect  to  need  medical 
care  that  join  a  volimtary  plan.  The  rest 
hope  that  they  can  get  by.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  simple  fact  that  volim- 
tary plans  necessarily  cost  more  because  they 
do  not  have  such  a  large  group  over  which  to 
spread  the  cost.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  only  way  to  bring  everyone 
into  the  plan  is  by  requiring  participation 
b"  law. 

Mr.  MICHAEL.  Would  doctors  be  compelled 
to  participate? 

Senator  Mttrrat.  Not  at  all.  It  is  up  to 
the  doctor  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  oper- 
ate under  the  plan.  He  may  even  cheese  to 
combine  private  practice  and  Insurance  prac- 
tice, each  on  a  part-time  basis.  And  he  will 
be  Just  as  free  under  the  plan  as  he  Is  now. 
Free  to  accept  the  patient  or  not.  Free  to 
care  for  him  In  his  own  way  without  inter- 
ference. Free  to  determine  his  own  hours. 
Free  to  choose  his  own  method  of  compensa- 
tion for  hie  services. 

Mr.  Michaxl.  What  about  the  patient  ?  Can 
he  too  choose  his  own  doctor? 

Senator  Mi^rat.  Certainly.  And  his  own 
hospital  or  dentist.  The  main  difference 
from  the  present  system  Is  that  there  would 
no  longer  be  a  money  barrier  between  the 
doctor  and  the  patient.  The  patient  will 
have  provided  the  doctor's  fee  in  advance. 

Mr.  Michaxl.  I  understand  that  Senator 
'lAi*-  has  also  introduced  a  health  bUl.  Does 
that  provide  for  voluntary  or  for  compulsory 
health  insurance? 

Senator  Murrat.  No;  not  really.  It  rejects 
the  principle  of  national  health  Insurance. 
and  provides  Instead  for  ar  enlarged  system 
of  State  or  free  medicine  for  the  poor.  His 
bill  gives  Federal  granU-ln-ald  to  the  vari- 
ous States  to  be  used  for  medical  care  for 
those  people  who  can  prove  that  they  can- 
not afford  it.  Senator  Taft  himself  has  said 
that  his  bill  Is  Intended  to  "provide  medical 
care  for  the  indigent."  That,  of  course.  Is 
quite  different  from  giving  all  of  us  an  op- 
portunity as  self-respecting  cltlxens  to  co- 
operate according  to  our  ability  to  pay  our 
own  way  under  a  national  system  of  health 
insurance. 

Mr.  Michael.  Would  Senator  Taft's  pro- 
posal give  poor  people  the  same  comprehen- 
sive medical  care  as  Is  provided  in  your  bill? 
Senator  Muirat.  By  no  means.  Only  medi- 
cal and  surgical  services  In  hospitals  and 
clinics.  No  home  or  office  care.  Moreover, 
the  burden  is  thrown  largely  upon  the 
States.  This  means  that  the  poorer  States 
and  rural  areas  would  continue  to  have  much 
lower  health  standards.  There  would  be  no 
way  of  attracting  doctors  and  dentists  and 
nurses  and  hospitals  to  rural  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  national  health  in- 
surance plan,  medical  purchasing  power 
would  be  spread  evenly  all  over  the  country, 
so  that  a  child  would  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  into  a  healthy  and  useful 
citizen  regardless  of  the  financial  position  of 
his  parents  or  where  he  happens  to  be  bom. 
Mr.  Michael.  How  would  this  bill  affect  the 
veteran,  Senator  Murrat?  Isn't  he  already 
entitled  to  all  of  these  benefits  under  the 
GI  bill  of  rights? 

Senator  Murrat  Oh,  no.  He  can  receive 
complete  medical  care  for  any  injuries  or 
dLsablllties  resulting  from  his  war  service. 
But  not  for  anything  that  may  happen  to 
him  after  he  leaves  the  service — except  on 
a  charity  basis  if  he  cannot  pay  for  care 
elsewhere  And  then  only  If  he  is  willing 
to  go  to  one  of  the  vete  tins'  facilities — 
which  may  be  100  miles  or  more  away  from 
his  home.  And  this  is  true  only  if  there 
is  a  bed  available.  And,  of  course,  his  fam- 
ily gets  no  care  at  all  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Mr.  Michael.  Well,  now.  tell  me.  Senator, 
how  does  the  bill  stand  now  in  Congress? 

Senator  Mitrrat.  Right  now  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman.    We 


have  been  holding  extensive  public  hear- 
ings. The  great  majority  of  witnesses  have 
testified  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MirTTArr.  What  do  you  think  the 
chances  are  of  getting  your  bill,  the  national 
health  insurance  biU,  through  Congress  this 
session? 

Senator  Murrat.  If  we  have  an  early  recess 
of  Congress  it  may  not  be  acted  on  at  this 
session,  but  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be- 
come law  in  the  n  ^t-too-dlstant  future.  I 
would  say  that  if  the  people  continue  to 
study  this  proposal  and  make  themselves 
heard  on  this  tssue,  national  health  insur- 
ance will  soon  become  a  reality  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  Michael.  Thank  you.  Senator  Mt^rat. 


The  LaGaardia  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recorp,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  subject, 
a  proposal  affecting  the  solution  of  the 
labor-management  strife  in  the  coimtry. 
proposed  by  former  Mayor  P.  H.  La- 
Guardia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

the   LAGUAXDIA    PLAN 

The  time  has  arrived  when  proper  machin- 
ery and  new  technique  for  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes  must  be  provided.  The 
Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  established  the  rights 
of  labor.  The  "yellow  dog"  contract  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  right  to  strike  has 
been  recognized.  No  one  questions  that 
today.  CoUectlve  bargaining  has  been  ac- 
cepted In  law  and  In  practice 

Sufficient  time  to  provide  experience  has 
elapsed  from  the  day  when  organized  labor 
had  no  rights,  when  the  power  of  the  courts 
was  misused  and  abused  to  suppress  the 
rights  of  working  men,  when  the  demands 
of  labor  were  answered  with  the  policeman's 
night  club.  We  have  reached  maturity,  and 
therefore  It  Is  necessary  to  act  in  an  adult 
manner.  As  the  abuses  of  old  were  abol- 
ished, so  must  new  methods  of  abuse  be 
prevented.  Duress,  unreasonableness,  irre- 
sponsibility have  no  place  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  our  country.  That,  of 
course,  applies  to  both  sides. 

Agreements  entered  into  through  the  proc- 
esses of  collective  bargaining  must  be  re- 
spected and  maintained  ^j  both  sides.  A 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  when 
direct  negotiation  or  conciliation  fails  or 
arbitration  is  rejected,  must  be  provided. 
The  source  of  such  adjudication  must  have 
the  respect  and  confidence,  not  only  of 
labor  and  management,  but  of  the  entire 
country.  A  way  must  be  found  to  limit  in- 
terruption of  production  or  services  where 
the  health,  life,  or  safety  of  the  people  Is 
Involved.  Speedy  adjudication  must  be  pro- 
vided where  the  economy  of  the  entire  coun- 
try may  be  affected. 

Based  on  past  history,  present  unsettled 
conditions  and  techniques  developed  since 
the  Norris-LaOuardla  and  Wagner  Acts,  the 
following  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion  as  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes: 


}.  There  shall  be  esUblished  a  separate 
court  to  be  known  as  the  United  SUtes  In- 
dtistrlal  Court.  There  shall  be  four  such 
courts,  permanently  located  in  four  geo- 
graphical sections  of  the  country,  with  as 
many  parts  as  further  study  may  Indicate  are 
necessary. 

a.  The  judges  of  such  court  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  a  panel  selected 
and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  selected  from  the  present  sit- 
ting judges  not  over  the  age  of  55,  with  at 
least  5  years'  Judicial  experience  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  and  from  judges  of 
State  courts  having  unlimited  dvU  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

3.  Each  court  shall  consist  of  three- 
members. 

4.  The  salary  of  the  Judges  shall  be  fixed 
so  as  to  net  $17,500  a  year. 

5.  Tenure  shall  be  for  life. 

6.  In  order  ♦o  qualify,  each  appointee  shall 
file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  a 
pledge  in  affidavit  form  that  he  will  not  run 
for  public  office  within  5  years  of  resignation 
or  removal,  that  he  will  engage  in  no  other 
remunerative  activity,  that  he  will  not  lec- 
ture, broadcast,  write,  or  otherwise  engage  In 
any  extrajudicial  activity. 

7.  The  judicial  districts  shall  cover  the 
Northeast,  South,  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
far  West  of  continental  United  SUtee. 

8.  There  shall  be  one  appellate  court 
located  in  the  city  of  Washington,  composed 
of  three  members  In  the  same  manner  ap- 
pointed, except  that  they  shall  be  selected 
from  sitting  members  of  the  United  States 
circuit  courts  of  appeal  or  trcsn  State  ap- 
pellate courts  of  last  appeal.  Appeal  to  such 
court  shall  be  by  certiorari  and  limited  to 
specific  causes  to  be  defined  by  Congress. 

9.  There  shall  be  an  Industrial  Court  Ad- 
ministrative Office  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
where  all  notices  of  disputes  shall  be  filed 
and  where  all  records  shall  be  kept.  The  ad- 
ministrator of  said  office  will  bring  such 
cases  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
court  and  calendar  the  case  for  hearing. 

10.  The  judges  of  the  court  are  not  to 
have  any  secretary,  clerk,  or  personnel.  They 
shall  be  expected  to  hear  the  cases  them- 
selves and  themselves  to  decide. 

11.  Judgment  shall  contain  findings  of 
facts  and  definite  decisions  on  the  Issues  in- 
volved. Explanations  and  opinions  are  to  be 
omitted. 

Disputes  may  be  brought  to  the  industrial 
court  in  any  of  the  following  cases: 

1.  On  consent  of  both  sides. 

2.  By  either  side  after  a  strike  has  been  In 
effect  five  calendar  days,  or  after  fallvue  or 
rejection  of  conciliation,  arbitration,  or  direct 
settlement. 

3.  On  filing  a  notice  of  dispute  and  appli- 
cation for  settlement  by  the  court,  the  lock- 
out or  the  strike  shall  be  suspended  and  the 
establishment  open  for  operation  or  the  men 
return  to  work,  as  the  case  may  be. 

4.  Any  increase  of  wages  or  other  benefits 
shall  be  retroactive  from  the  date  of  return 
to  work. 

5.  The  case  shall  not  be  heard  until  opera- 
tions are  resumed. 

In  the  case  of  Industry  or  services  where 
the  public  health,  life,  or  safety  Is  involved, 
notice  of  strike  or  lock-out  shall  be  fUed  with 
the  administrator  at  least  20  days  before 
the  effective  date. 

If  after  notice  Is  served  as  hereinabove 
provided,  the  management  refuses  to  submit 
Its  case  to  the  court,  It  shall  be  required  to 
pay  to  its  employees  an  amoimt  equal  to 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  paid  for 
such  industry  and  in  such  State  during  the 
continuance  of  the  strike  and  until  settle- 
ment. 

If  labor  refuses  to  submit  to  such  court. 
It  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  retro- 
active Increase  of  wages  or  benefits,  and  it 
shall  not  be  enUUed  to  any  unemployment 
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Inrurance    pajrments    until    svrch    time    as 
eligibility  is  reacquired  by  employment. 

Procedure  In  eaid  court  shall  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  It  may  proceed 
by  conference  i  r  consultation  o-  fact-finding 
or  hearings  or  in  any  way  that  It  deems  best 
to  ascertain  all  cf  the  facts  necessary  to 
reach  a  just  and  fair  decision.  Technicali- 
ties accepted  in  court  procedure  need  not  be 
binding  en  said  court. 

The  court  shall  render  decisions  within 
30  days  after  the  termination  of  hearings. 

Dccisionfi  are  to  be  made  public  end  bind- 
ing on   both  sides  of  th'  controversy. 

If  management  refuses  to  abide  by  a  de- 
cision no  deductions  of  labor  cost  shall  be 
permitted  in  establishing  corporate  or  per- 
sonal Income  tax.  It  shall  be  held  liable 
for  losses  suffered  by  individual  or  an  or- 
ganization for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
decision  of  the  court. 

If  labor  refuses  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  court.  It  shall  forfeit  all  rights  ,cf 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits,  until  eli- 
gibility Is  reestablished,  and  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  privileges  and  benefits  now  pro- 
vided where  a  labor  dispute  exists. 

The  aggrieved  party  may  enter  a  Judg- 
ment against  the  defaulting  party  that  no 
labor  dispute  exists  within  the  meaning  of 
any  existing  law.  The  management  or  the 
labor  organization  Ehall  be  liable  for  dam- 
ages, as  the  case  may  be. 

Resort  may  be  made  to  the  court  at  any 
time  during  the  term  covered  by  a  decision 
for  clarification  or  Interpretation  v/here  dif- 
ferences in  construction  may  arise.  Notice 
shall  be  given  by  either  side  that  provisions 
of  the  decision  require  clarification.  Such 
matters  will  be  heard  Informally  and  ex- 
peditiously, and  prompt  decisions  shall  be 
rendered.  Decision  shall  be  for  a  period  of 
I  year.  Long-term  agreements  may  be  ren- 
dered on  consent  of  both  parties  Provision 
may  be  made  in  long-term  agreements  for 
review  by  the  same  court  on  consent  of  both 
sides  or  on  application  of  either  side,  If 
decision  contains  such  provision. 

In  cases  where  either  side  breaks  the  agree- 
ment or  any  part  thereof  the  Injured  side 
may  bring  the  matter  Immediately  to  the 
court  having  jurisdiction,  and  all  the  reme- 
dies provided  for  failure  to  abide  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  aggrieved  party. 

I  admit  that  there  are  some  novel  provi- 
sions in  the  make-up  of  this  court.  In  the 
first  place.  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
Judges  of  unimpeachable  Integrity,  experi- 
ence, and  Judicial  temperament.  The  method 
of  selection  suggested  seeks  to  meet  objec- 
tions raised  by  management  and  labor  from 
time  to  time.  There  are  over  190  Federal 
and  about  1,500  Siate  coiu-t  Judges  from 
which  to  select.  Both  sides  would  have  an 
opporttinlty  to  file  objections  when  the 
names  are  before  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. It  Is  necessary  to  provide  economic 
security  and  life  tenure  to  avoid  uncertainty 
and  the  temptation  to  gain  popularity  and 
run  for  office  or  exploit  the  office  by  extra- 
judicial activities.  It  Is  also  Imperative  to 
have  men  of  such  mental  capacity  able  to 
hear  and  determine  a  case  for  themselves, 
avoiding  the  need  of  court  clerks  and  secre- 
taries, who  in  turn  would  be  subjected  to  the 
same  temptations. 

Strict  legal  formalities  and  ancient  tech- 
nlcalltlM  of  the  rules  of  evidence  are  inten- 
tionally not  made  binding,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  court  to  secure  all  of  the  informa- 
tion and  gft  right  to  the  source  without  long- 
drawn  sessions. 

In  will  be  seen  that  every  safeguard  of  In- 
herent rights  has  been  provided  for  both 
sides.  All  labor  disputes  are  eventually 
settled,  and  therefore  an  orderly  established 
procedure  cannot  reasonably  be  found  ob- 
jectionable. The  courts  are  provided  as  a 
means  of  last  resort. 

Any  strike  lasting  over  5  days  causes  losses 
to    both    sides.    In    many    instances,    long 


strikes  create  greater  loss  than  all  the  In- 
creased wages  and  benefits  that  might 
eventually  be  gained.  A  survey  of  recent 
strikes  will  show  that  the  settlement  even- 
tually reached  could,  with  reasonableness, 
have  been  reached  within  a  few  days  nfter 
the  strike.  It  would  also  perhaps  show  that 
responsibility  Is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween management  and  labor. 

The  plan,  as  submitted  for  discussion.  Is, 
of  course,  susceptible  to  perfecting  amend- 
ments and  modlflcatlorxs. 

This  plan,  of  course,  requires  legislation 
on  the  part  of  Congress. 


Award  of  Chilean  Order  of  Merit  to  Philip 
W.  Thayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TEE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief 
statement  concerning  the  award  of  the 
Order  of  Merit  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile  to  Philip  W.  Thayer, 
cultural  relations  attach^  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  who  is  a  life-long  friend 
of  mine.  This  is  an  unusual  honor,  and 
I  think  it  warrants  printing  this  state- 
ment in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
"ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  con- 
ferred the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Merit, 
with  the  rank  of  officer,  on  Philip  W.  Thayer, 
cultural  relations  attach^  of  the  American 
Embassy,  on  March  11.  The  presentation 
of  the  medal  and  diploma  was  made  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Aflaiis  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Chilean  Government  and  at- 
tended by  represenutlves  of  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice and  the  diplomatic  corps.  In  making 
the  presenution  the  Under  Secretary  praised 
the  distinguished  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Thayer  In  promoting  the  friendly  relations 
between  Chile  and  the  United  States. 


Idaho  Power  an  Example 


•     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  nxAHo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Idaho  Power  an  Example," 
written  by  Harry  D.  Wohl  and  published 
in  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  May  24 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 


IDAHO    POWER    AN    EXAMPLE nVTATE    TTnLmiS 

AEE    CHAKGED    WrTH    CONDtrCTING     CAMPAIGNS 
TO  BUT  RURAL  COOPERATIVES 

(By  Harry  D.  Wohl) 

Washington,  May  24. — Private  power  com- 
panies, it  was  charged  here  today,  have 
launched  campaigns  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  buy  up  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives which  are  located  in  strategic  positions 
with  respect  to  other  cooperatives  and  pres- 
ent or  planned  public  power-generating  sites. 
■  Tills  campaign,  according  to  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  is 
merely  one  phase  of  a  coordinated  private 
utility  war  pgainst  all  attempts  to  make  elec- 
tricity chenp  and  abundant. 

It  Is  m  addition,  the  a£sociation  said,  to 
other  tactics — such  as  "spite  line"  cctivlty — 
to  get  in  the  way  of  universal  distribution  of 
low-cost  power. 

Clyde  T.  Ellis,  executive  mantger  of  the 
association,  said  the  Prairie  Power  Coopera- 
tive of  P^irfield,  Idaho,  has  Just  turned  down 
a  bid  by  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  for  Its  proper- 
ties. This  cooperative  stands  between  a 
planned  Bureau  .of  Reclamation  power  de- 
velopment along  the  Snake  River  and  several 
cooperatives  to  the  northeast. 

Idaho  Power  has  been  successful,  however. 
In  buying  two  other  cooperatives,  one  In 
Idaho,  the  other  In  Oregon,  on  either  side  of 
the  Snake  River  region. 

Ellis  also  asserted  that  the  Farmers'  Elec- 
tric Generating  Cooperative  at  Gilmer,  Tex., 
had  rejected  an  offer  by  the  Southwest  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  to  buy  It  out. 

Claude  R.  Wlckard,  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  stated 
recently  that  cooperatives  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina  had  been  approached  by  pow- 
er companies.  Urging  the  North  Carolina  co- 
cpsratlves  not  to  sell  out,  Wickard  at  that 
time  eald: 

"The  result  In  this  case  inevitably  would 
be  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  consumers 
who  could  be  reached  on  an  area -coverage 
bails  would  be  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
power  company." 

The  first  purchase  by  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
was  the  Jordan  Valley  Electric  Cocperative, 
of  Jordan  Valley,  Oreg..  close  to  the  Idaho 
border  and  southwest  of  the  proposed  Snake 
River  development. 

Jordan  Valley  was  one  of  the  smallest  co- 
operatives REA  has  ever  financed.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  response  to  the  request  of  this 
isolated  community  of  approximately  90  per- 
sons. 

According  to  the  REA  field  man  who  In- 
vestigated the  project,  "the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
turned  down  the  town  as  an  impossibility." 
But  after  the  start  of  the  survey  to  determine 
prospects  for  a  cooperative,  the  company  was 
reported  to  have  made  three  offers  to  build  a 
line  to  serve  Jordan  Valley. 

REA  allocated  $30,000  to  Jordan  Valley  In 
May  1940  for  the  construction  of  4'^  miles 
of  distribution  line  and  for  Installation  of 
a  generating  plant,  since  no  source  of  whole- 
sale power  was  available.  Idaho  Power  Co., 
it  was  asserted,  had  declined  to  build  9  miles 
of  transmission  line  necessary  to  supply  the 
cooperative  with  wholesale  power. 

Immediately  after  the  war.  the  cooperative 
began  work  with  REA  on  details  of  a  plan 
for  putting  a  hydro  plant  into  operation. 
The  plant  would  have  greatly  reduced  power 
costs,  but  before  the  plan  co\ild  be  carried 
out.  the  membership  voted  late  last  year  to 
sell  out  to  Idaho  Power. 

Ellis  said  that  the  utilities'  world  Imme- 
diately seized  upon  this  sale  to  attempt  to 
show  that  "electric  cooperative  enterprises 
are  doomed  to  failure."  Stories  appeared  all 
over  the  country.  A  leaflet  entitled  "A  bank- 
rupted electric  cooperative  taken  over  by  a 
private  utUity  company,"  appeared  in  Quebec, 
where  cooperatives  recently  have  been  esUb- 
lished. 

"The  Idaho  Power  Co.."  REA  said  today, 
•Vhich  before  the  war  declined  to  provide 
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service  for  this  group  of  consumers  and  re- 
fused even  to  supply  wholesale  power,  is  now 
committed  to  serving  the  area  at  rates  which 
it  claims  are  30  percent  less  than  those  of 
the  cooperative." 

Next  acquisition  of  Idaho  Power  was  the 
Long  Valley  Power  Cooperative  at  Donnelly, 
Idaho,  north  of  the  proposed  Snake  River 
development.  The  Long  Valley  Cooperative 
was  established  to  serve  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile valleys  In  the  State. 

The  original  REA  allocation  In  December 
1940,  for  $119,000,  called  for  the  construction 
and  acquisition  of  117  miles  of  line  to  serve 
368  consumers. 

Early  in  1942  the  cooperative  received  a 
further  REA  loan  allocation  of  $35,000  for 
acquisition  of  the  generating  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  of  the  Grimes  Pass  Power  Co. 
The  hydro  facilities  there  were  Intended  to 
furnish  power  for  the  entire  system.  But 
before  the  plan  could  be  put  into  effect  a 
flood  washed  out  the  Grimes  Pass  Dam,  ren- 
dering the  generating  plant  valueless. 

The  cooperative  then  used  portable  gen- 
erating equipment  to  furnish  power  to  con- 
sumers in  the  several  small  towns  formerly 
served  by  the  Grimes  Pass  Power  Co. 

In  1945  the  cooperative  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  for  the  de- 
livery of  wholesale  power  at  an  average  rate 
between  10  and  11  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Early  this  year,  just  as  construction  funds 
stopped  during  the  war  had  been  released 
and  new  work  was  about  to  begin,  Ellis  said 
the  membership  of  the  cooperative  was  per- 
suaded to  sell  out  to  Idaho  Power  for  about 
$200,000. 

REA  has  not  yet  approved  the  sale.  It 
seeks  assurance  from  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
that  all  consumers  In  the  area  will  be  served. 

A.  C.  Inman,  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  Idaho  Power,  appearing  before  a 
congressional  committee  In  October  1945, 
complained  that  the  Long  Valley  Cooperative 
had  acquired  the  Grimes  Pass  Power  Co.,  in- 
cluding its  "35-year-old  timber-crib  dam." 
for  $42,500  when  Idaho  Power  had  offered 
only  $15,000. 

Inman  Introduced  Into  the  record  a  photo- 
graph of  the  washed-out  dam  and  Implied, 
according  to  EHls,  that  the  whole  REA  en- 
deavor was  a  financial  blunder. 

Yet  In  the  acquisition  of  the  Long  Valley 
Cooperative  the  Idaho  Power  Co.,  REA  stated, 
is  paying  for  that  same  dam  at  100  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

Idaho  Power  Is  making  attempts  to  buy 
still  other  cooperatives  In  the  region.  It  Is 
said.  Cooperatives  held  a  State-wide  meet- 
ing recently  and  condemned  the  campaign. 
Their  resolution  said  In  part:  "On  the  basis 
of  past  performance  it  is  clear  that  this  cam- 
paign does  not  reflect  a  great  new  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  Idaho  farmers,  nor  is  it 
founded  on  the  hope  for  large  profits  from 
the  operation  of  acquired  cooperative  sys- 
tems. 

"The  stakes  are  much  higher — control  of 
the  power  which  is  being  developed  in  Idaho 
by  public  power  agencies  and  which  will  soon 
be  ready  to  flow  to  market.  By  buying  up 
the  cooperatives,  the  power  companies  can 
monopolize  public  power." 


LI.  Col.  WilUam  B.  Gemmill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 
Mr.   BROOKS.     Mr.    President,    this 
afternoon  I  attended  the  funeral  of  a 


distinguished  son  of  Illinois,  Lt.  Col. 
William  B.  Gemmill,  who  was  buried  at 
Arlington  Cemetery.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Gemmill  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  judges  Illinois  ever  had. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gemmill  was  in  both 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  He  is 
survived  by  a  son  who  flew  50  missions 
over  Germany,  carrying  on  a  great  fam- 
ily tradition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  brief  statement  concerning  his 
life  and  services  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lt.  Col.  William  B.  Gemmill,  Chicago  attor- 
ney and  veteran  of  both  world  wars,  died 
Friday  night,  June  14,  at  Walter  Reed  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  after  an 
Illness  of  several  months. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  1:30  p.  m., 
Wednesday,  June  19,  at  Memorial  Chapel, 
Walter  Reed  Hospltel.  Burial  was  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

Colonel  Gemmill  in  World  War  II  served 
as  executive  officer  to  Brig.  Gen.  B.  M.  Bryan, 
Jr.,  provost  marshal  general  of  the  Army. 
Colonel  Gemmill  had  charge  of  organizing 
and  coordinating  the  Army's  program  for  the 
reeducation  and  orientation  of  prisoners  of 
war.  His  duties  took  him  overseas,  where  he 
secvired  flrst-hand  information  in  connec- 
tion with  his  work  with  prisoners  of  war. 

Colonel  Gemmill 's  father,  the  late  Judge 
William  Nelson  Gemmill.  served  on  the  su- 
perior court  bench  of  Cook  Cotinty  for  26 
years. 

Prior  to  entering  the  service  In  this  war. 
Colonel  Gemmill  was  a  member  of  the  law 
flrm  of  Murphy,  Lllllander  &  Gemmill,  with 
offices  in  the  Chicago  Loop.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American.  Illinois,  and  Cook 
County  Bar  Associations,  and  a  master  in 
chancery  of  the  Cook  County  Circuit  Court. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Kent  College  of  Law.  He  was  a 
member  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsllon  Fraternity, 
the  South  Shore  Country  Club,  and  the  Chi- 
cago Athletic  Association.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Msisonic  Lodge. 

In  World  War  I  he  volunteered  as  an  am- 
bulance driver  with  the  American  Field  Serv- 
ice In  Prance  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war.  When  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  he  Joined  the  Air  Corps 
Branch  of  the  Signal  Corps,  serving  as  a  bal- 
loon observer,  and  was  commissioned  as  a  first 
lieutenant. 

Colonel  Gemmill  Is  sxxrvlved  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Francis  T.  Gemmill,  and  son,  William 
B.  Gemmill,  Jr.,  of  4400  East-West  Highway, 
Bethesda,  Md.;  his  mother,  Mrs.  William  N. 
Gemmill,  1671  Orrlngton,  Evanston,  111.;  and 
sister,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Grasett,  797  Walden  Road, 
Winnetka.  111. 

Colonel  GemmlU's  son,  William,  Jr.,  flew 
50  missions  In  E^u•ope  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps  in  this  war.  He  was  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  and  Is  now  at- 
tending George  Washington  University. 


Reorganization  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  Um 


Appendix  of  the  Record  sundry  editorials 
commending  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
the  passage  of  the  La  Follette  bill  rela- 
tive to  the  organization  of  the  Congress.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Macon  (Oa.)  Telegraph  of  Jtme  4, 
19461 

STBEAMLINING   CONGRESS   BEGUN 

Embodying  the  results  of  extended  hear- 
ings by  a  Joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  a  blU  has  been  Introduced  in  the  up- 
per chamber  by  Senator  La  Pollktte,  of  Wis- 
consin, Intended  to  streamline  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  In 
the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

Senator  La  Follette  pointed  out  that  the 
law-making  machinery  was  designed  for  the 
simpler  tasks  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
IS  breaking  down  under  the  tremendous  load 
of  today. 

In  the  flrst  place,  there  are  entirely  too 
many  committees,  both  in  the  Hotise  and  in 
the  Senate.  Service  by  an  Individual  mem- 
ber on  a  number  of  these  committees  absorbs 
so  much  of  his  time  that  he  is  unable  to  give 
proper  consideration  to  the  broader  aspects  of 
legislation. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill,  but 
this  newspaper  Is  especially  delighted  to 
know  that  It  Includes  an  Increase  In  the  sal- 
aries of  Senators  and  Representatives,  a  larg- 
er expense  allowance  and  a  plan  for  retire- 
ment at  the  end  of  their  service. 

It  Is  hoped  that  Congress  will  have  the 
courage  to  endorse  these  features  Instead  of 
yielding  supinely  as  it  did  several  years  ago 
when  a  similar  proposal  was  ridiculed  to 
death  by  John  Boettiger.  a  west  coast  news- 
paperman, who  started  a  sarcastic  movement 
known  as  Bimdles  for  Congress.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  American  people  were  being 
asked  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  English 
cousins  by  sending  bundles  for  Britain.  The 
lawmakers  were  thus  represented  as  objects 
of  charity. 

Congress  was  weak  enough  to  bow  to  this 
ridicule  and  the  bill  was  never  sent  to  the 
White  House. 

We  have  always  contended  that  many 
Members  of  Congress,  after  giving  the  best 
years  of  their  life  to  the  public  service,  have 
been  defeated  or  found  It  necessary  to  retire 
voluntarily,  without  having  accumtilated  a 
sufficient  amount  of  property  to  support  them 
in  their  declining  years.  We  have  contended 
that  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  they  should 
have  salaries  large  enough  to  meet  all  their 
current  expenses  at  the  National  Capitol, 
having  in  mind  the  Increased  cost  of  living, 
but  even  more  important,  that  this  system  of 
retirement  pay  should  be  set  up  to  insure  a 
competency  for  their  old-age,  whatever  might 
be  their  political  fortunes. 

Members  of  Congress  are  only  human,  after 
all.  and  we  cannot  wonder  If  they  sometimes 
3rield  to  the  threats  of  pressure  groups  rather 
than  take  a  chance  of  suffering  defeat  at  the 
polls  and  having  to  start  life  all  over  again 
without  adequate  resources. 

We  feel  confldent  that  this  retirement  sys- 
tem alone  will  greatly  strengthen  the  inde- 
pendence and  clear-tLlnking  of  our  repre- 
sentatives and  while  other  features  of  the 
streamlined  legislation  are  highly  desirable, 
we  feel  that  this  retirement  fund,  to  which 
the  Members  themselves  as  weU  as  the  Oov- 
ment  are  to  contribute,  would  be  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

(From  the  Winston -Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  of 
June  12.  1946) 

FOR    GREATER    EFTICIENCT 

The  Senate  caught  step  with  the  trend  of 
the  times  when  it  passed  the  biU  to  stream- 
line Congress,  by  a  vote  of  49  to  16.  We  are 
proud  that  our  own  Senator  Hoet,  as  presid- 
ing   officer,    played    an    Important    role    la 
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•chlerlng  victory  In  this  fight  to  overhatil 
the  outmoded  machinery  of  the  Congress. 

This  bill  Is  a  measure  to  provide  for  In- 
oreMed  efficiency  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
tbm  Oovernment.  It  reduces  the  number  of 
■anate  committees  from  33  to  15  and  limlu 
most  Senators  to  memberships  on  only  two 
committees  instead  of  the  6  to  10  on  which 
they  now  serve.  It  provides  an  administra- 
tive assistant  for  each  Senator  to  do  nonlegis- 
latlve  work  and  each  of  the  15  oonunittses 
may  employ  four  experts  to  assist  in  han- 
dling the  matters  referred  to  it. 

If  this  measure  becomes  law  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  of  committees.  Under 
the  present  system  Senators  serve  on  so  many 
committees  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  attend  meetings  of  all  of  them. 
^^-^  Another  Important  feature  of  the  bill  Is 
the  section  requiring  registration  of  all  lob- 
bfteta.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
imUlc  to  know  at  all  times  what  forces  are 
at  work  in  Washington  favoring  or  opposing 
pending  legislation.  In  North  Carolina  lob- 
byisu  at  Raleigh  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature  have  been  required  to  register  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  is  surprising  that 
such  a  system  of  registration  was  not  put 
Into  effect  at  the  National  Capital  long  ago. 

Under  the  proposed  law  the  regular  com- 
mittees of  Congress  would  make  a  contin- 
ual check  of  the  operation  of  Oovernment 
Departments  so  that  Congress  may  know  at 
ail  times  what  is  being  done  or  left  undone 
by  these  departmenu.  Such  a  system  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  much  greater  effl- 
ctancy  in  the  numerovis  departments  and 
■Sencles  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  than 
prevails  at  present. 

Not  the  least  important  provision  of  the 
bill  as  Anally  passed  by  the  Senate,  as  we 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial  last  Sunday,  is 
one  requiring  that  Congress  adjourn  in  July 
of  each  year  in  order  to  give  the  Members 
an  opportunity  to  spend  some  time  with 
their  constituents  back  home.  By  getting 
out  of  the  Washington  atmosphere  for  a 
few  weeks  and  minglir.g  with  the  people 
who  elected  them.  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  will  be  able  to  serve  the  country 
better.  As  the  committee  sponsoring  the 
reorganization  measure  pointed  out,  "prop- 
er functioning  of  Congress  as  a  representa- 
tive bcdy  demands  that  the  Members  serve 
not  as  residents  of  Washington,  but  as  clti- 
cens  of  their  respective  States  and  districts, 
with  intimate  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  the  places  they  represent." 

The  bill  calls  for  larger  salaries  for  Con- 
gressmen, which  together  with  the  cost  of 
other  changes  it  provides  for.  will  amount 
to  an  expense  of  approximately  $12,000,000 
a  year.  But  even  then  the  cost  of  Congress 
would  still  be  less  than  that  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration.  We  agree  with 
the  Washington  Poet  that  "the  extra  coet 
Is  a  pittance  compared  to  the  benefits  which 
the  country  could  expect  from  this  legisla- 
tion." For,  as  the  committee  which  reported 
the  measure  to  the  Senate  pointed  out.  "our 
machinery  of  Oovernment.  which  was  de- 
vised for  the  simpler  tasks  of  the  nineteenth 
oentwy.  is  breaking  down  under  the  tre- 
mendous work  load.  Democracy  Itself  is  in 
grave  danger  of  disintegrating  from  internal 
dissensions  under  the  postwar  world." 

This,  to  our  mind,  is  the  chief  reason  why 
Congress  should  write  into  the  Federal 
statutes  such  a  plan  of  reorganization  as 
the  Senate  has  approved.  While  the  meas- 
ure is  expected  to  meet  stiff  opposition  in 
the  House,  the  overwhelming  majority  it  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate  ought  to  mean  that 
this  bill  will  become  a  law. 

{From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  of 
June  13,  1946) 

IfOOCtNIZING  CONOarSSIONAL  liACHINZST 

Long  overdue  is  the  congressional  overhaul- 
ing provided  in  legislation  which  the  Senate 


has  passed,  40  to  16,  and  sent  along  to  the 
House. 

The  reduction  of  standing  committees  has 
been  recommended  by  virtually  every  author- 
ity to  make  a  study  of  our  outmoded  legi£- 
lative  machinery.  Some  of  our  lawmakers 
are  serving  on  eight  and  nine  committees, 
with  the  results  they  are  not  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  any.  Under  the  proposed  measure, 
Senate  committees  would  be  reduced  from  33 
to  15  and  House  committees  proportionately. 
This  would  mean  no  Member  would  be  called 
upon  to  serve  on  more  than  two. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  number  of 
committees  it  is  provided  each  committee 
shall  be  furnished  four  full-time  experts  in 
Its  field,  thereby  allowing  Members  to  have 
comprehensive  studies  made  of  matters  un- 
der advisement. 

The  Congressmen  themselves  would  get  a 
salary  increase  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  year, 
a  new  $8,000  a  year  adniinlstrative  assistant, 
and  the  right  to  contribute  to  and  share  in 
a  retirement  fund. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  lighteh  the  load  on 
them.  Congressmen  would  no  longer  be  re- 
quired to  consider  minor  matters  such  aa 
personal  claims  against  the  Oovernment  or 
proposals  to  build  bridges  across  navigable 
streams. 

The  reorganization  bill,  in  short,  is  aimed 
at  giving  our  Representatives  and  Senators 
more  time  to  devote  to  important  legislation 
and  more  capable  help  to  aid  them  therein. 

Oiir  only  regret  in  the  matter  is  that  the 
Senate  rejected  a  proposal  to  do  away  with 
the  patronage  system  of  dispensing  capitol 
Jobs.  Senator  La  Folxette  had  suggested 
that  a  personnel  director  be  named  who 
would  hire  congressional  help  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  that  these  employees  would 
hold  their  jobs  under  Civil  Service.  This, 
however,  the  patronage-minded  Senate  re- 
fused to  do. 

By  and  large,  though,  the  congressional 
modernization  bill  is  a  good  one  and,  if  it 
succeeds  in  getting  by  the  House,  should  re- 
sult in  faster  and  better  legislative  govern- 
ment. 


jProm  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  of 
June  3,  1946] 

FOR  A  MODERN  CONGRESS 

The  congressional  reorganization  bill  which 
the  La  FoUette  committee  presented  to  the 
Senate  Friday  is  the  minimum  necessary  to 
prevent  the  highest  deliberative  body  of  our 
Union  from  becoming,  in  the  words  of 
George  B.  Galloway,  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  "a  relic  of  the  ox-cart 
era  in  the  age  of  the  rocket  ship." 

To  appreciate  the  need  for  reform,  It  should 
be  understood  that  not  since  1893  has  the 
machinery  of  Congress  been  overhauled.  De- 
spite the  specialized  tasks  and  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  national  expenditures. 
Congress  Is  still  using  ox-cart  methods  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  modern 
age. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  La  Pollette  committee 
program  to  overhaul  Congress  so  that  It  is 
fit  to  be  dated  1946.  If  the  program  can  be 
achieved,  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
would  be  to  make  the  individual  Member  of 
Congress  more  efficient,  to  give  feasibility  to 
the  outlandish  Congress  within  a  Congress 
which  the  committees  (transacting  some  90 
percent  of  the  business)  have  become,  to 
enable  the  plenary  Congress  to  function  more 
effectively,  and  to  establish  party  responsi- 
bility in  national  affairs. 

The  individual  Representative  or  Senator 
would  find  his  efficiency  improved  by  ex- 
panded legal  and  reference  service  to  be 
established  within  Congress,  by  the  aid  of 
an  administrative  assistant  to  relieve  him 
of  the  individual  services  to  constituents 
which  now  take  up  most  of  his  time,  and  by 
being  limited  to  one  or  two  committee  ap- 
pointments Instead  of  anywhere  between 
5  and  23,  as  at  present. 


He  would  be  better  able  to  represent  hla 
electorate  by  virtue  of  having  a  recess  pe- 
riod of  a  or  3  months  every  year  during 
which  he  could  go  home  and  learn  the  opin- 
ions of  his  constituents.  He  would  find  his 
effectiveness  enhanced  also  by  the  relief 
from  financial  worries  which  would  come 
with  an  increase  In  his  $10.C00  salary,  usually 
Inadequate,  to  $15,000.  and  eligibility  to 
Join  a  Federal  retirement  program. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  voter,  moreover, 
would  be  enhanced  by  these  changes,  and 
those  still  to  come.  He  may  some  day  be 
able  to  lock  on  the  promises  of  political  can- 
didates as  something  more  than  statements 
of  intentions  to  get  votes. 

In  short,  with  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  voter  could  look  on  a  modernized 
Congress  with  the  pride  which  should  be 
Inherent  in  the  mighty  right  arm  of  repre- 
sentative government. 


National  Cemetery  BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLOsnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1946 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  sev- 
eral facts  in  connection  with  the  national 
cemetery  bill  on  which  the  House  will 
vote  on  Thursday. 

The  enactment  of  S.  524  will  enable  the 
bereaved  of  this  country  to  pay  homage 
to  those  meml>ers  of  their  family  who 
have  died  in  the  service  of  their  country 
and  or  those  who  served  their  country 
honorably  in  the  armed  forces  who  have 
been,  or  desire  to  be,  buried  in  national 
cemeteries. 

Many  of  the  bereaved  at  the  present 
time  are  denied  the  consolation  of  fre- 
quent visitation  to  the  gravesites  of 
their  loved  ones  by  the  great  distances 
from  their  homes  to  the  existing  recog- 
nized national  cemeteries. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  ehminate  the  condition  and  pro- 
vide national  cemeteries  for  the  21  States 
which  are  now  without  national  ceme- 
tery facilities. 

The  enactment  of  S.  524  will  inculcate 
in  the  hearts  of  Americans  for  all  time, 
wherever  these  proposed  cemeteries 
shall  be  located,  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  tremendous  cost  in  lives  Tor  the 
securing  of  the  freedom  these  living 
Americans  now  enjoy. 

The  equitable  distribution  of  these 
cemeteries  will  permit  each  State's  vet- 
eran or  other  patriotic  organizations  to 
observe  memorial  services  comparable 
to  those  observed  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  This  certainly  would  have  a 
more  direct  meaning  to  the  people  in 
each  State  or  Territory  than  is  at  pres- 
ent possible. 

S.  524  provides  for  79  new  national 
cemeteries.  These  will  be  In  addition 
to  the  80  existing  cemeteries.  Most  of 
these  80  existing  cemeteries  In  the  near 
future  must  through  necessity  be  inacti- 
vated through  the  Inability  to  enlarge 
them  or  to  acquire  additional  acreage 
contiguous  to  the  present  cemetery. 
Consideration  must  also  be  given  that 
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many  of  the  older  cemeteries  are  me- 
morials to  Civil  War  battles  and  are  not 
particularly  adaptable  for  any  other 
purpose. 

If  S.  524  is  enacted,  79  new  cemeteries 
will  be  constructed  and  13  of  the  exist- 
ing cemeteries  will  be  expanded,  all  for 
the  sum  of  $123,000,000.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  this  sum  will  not  be  ex- 
pended immediately,  but  will  be  prorated 
over  a  10-year  period,  or  an  even  longer 
period  if  needs  are  not  shown  to  exist 
within  the  10-year  period. 

This  money  will  pay  for  all  necessary 
construction,  beautification  of  grounds, 
and  where  needed  it  will  pay  for  the  se- 
curing of  ground,  although  in  many 
cases  ground  is  offered  as  a  gift  for  this 
purpose. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  cemeteries— 79  new  and 
the  80  existing,  making  a  total  of  159 
cemeteries— would  only  be  $9,117,860. 
This  amount  in  its  entirety  would  only 
reach  its  ultimate  with  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  year  aft°f  construction. 
It  must  be  noted  that  new  construction 
does  not  necessitate  multitudinous  re- 
pair so  soon  after  construction.  Later 
maintenance  costs  are  expected  to  drop 
to  about  $6,000,000  annually. 

It  also  must  be  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion that  all  personnel  for  these  national 
cemeteries  are  selected  from  the  veteran 
ranks,  with  preference  shown  to  men 
who  are  unable  to  do  many  other  kinds 
of  work  due  to  infirmities. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  giving 
$100  to  $300  to  the  next  of  kin  for  slab 
and  burial  expense  in  lieu  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  program.    May  I  empha- 
size the  fact  that  having  sufficient  na- 
tional cemeteries  does  not  compel  any- 
one to  use  them.    Sixteen  and  two-thirds 
percent  of  veterans  have  requested  burial 
in  national  cemeteries  in  the  past,  and 
undoubtedly  many  more  requests  would 
have  been  received  if  there  had  been  a 
national  cemetery  in  closer  proximity  to 
the  home.    We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
everyone  is  not  entitled  to  this  distinc- 
tion, only  those  who  had  served  their 
country  in  the  armed  forces  and  who 
have  been  honorably  discharged  there- 
from.   Also,  we  must  remember,  no  one 
entitled  to  this  distinction  should  be  de- 
nied the  right  of  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery  and  no  obstacle,  especially  dis- 
tance, should  be  put  in  their  way. 

If  consideration  is  given  to  the  allot- 
ment of  $100  to  $300  to  the  next  of  km. 
then  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  all  veterans  buried  In  pri- 
vate cemeteries  since  the  establishment 
of  national  cemeteries  in  1862;  other- 
wise it  would  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
crimination. This  would,  of  course,  boost 
the  cost  tremendously. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately 20,000,000  eligibles,  multiply  this 
number  by  $100  to  $300,  the  sum  is  stag- 
gering for  future  generations  to  liquidate. 
There  is  no  way  of  prorating  this  amount. 
The  enactment  of  S.  524  would  involve 
$123,000,000  and  this  amount  would  be 
prorated  over  a  10 -year  period  the 
amount  for  maintenance  of  these  ceme- 
teries would  involve  $9,117,860  and  this 
would  not  be  reached  until  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  year. 


In  the  creating  of  the  79  new  national 
cemeteries,  the  differences  which  exist 
in  the  privileges  afforded  officers  over 
enlisted  personnel  in  the  present  na- 
tional cemetery  burials,  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  uniform  size  of  burial  plot, 
which  will  afford  opportunity  for  the 
husband  and  wife  to  be  interred  side  by 
side. 

In  the  creating  of  these  new  national 
cemeteries,  when  and  where  needed,  the 
care  in  perpetuity  of  these  graves  of  cur 
honored  dead  will  be  assured.  There  will 
never  be  the  haphazard  care  as  noted  in 
many  of  the  very  old  private  cemeteries 
where  families  have  become  extinct  and 
where  these  cemeteries  have  been  left  to 
town  councils,  which  change  their  offi- 
cers every  so  many  years,  to  maintain. 
These  cemeteries,  where  families  are  no 
longer  able  to  care  for  them,  either  by 
the  few  remaining  in  a  family  which  has 
moved  to  distant  parts,  or  families  have 
died  in  entirety,  are  neglected  and  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  the  tombstones 
have  fallen  on  their  faces  obliterating 
the  facts  known  and  obliterating  all  his- 
tory of  the  fallen. 

At  the  time  of  bereavement  families 
are  very  distraught,  and  unscrupulous 
salesmen  often  prey  upon  the  bereaved 
and  sell  them  ideas  which  often  prove 
too  costly.  Burial  in  a  national  cemetery 
is  by  choice  of  those  who  are  eligible  for 
this  distinction  and  not  by  compulsion. 

Religious  beliefs  and  family  prejudices 
are  respected  in  every  case. 

The  objectives  which  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  accomplish  are: 

First.  That  each  State  and  Territory 
will  have  unto  itself  a  counterpart  of 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  the  de- 
sign to  conform  to  the  Immediate  section 
of  the  country,  thereby  creating  a  more 
Intimate  local  reminder  and  a  visible  evi- 
dence of  national  patriotism. 

Second.  To  provide  adequate  burial 
space  for  the  probable  request  of  16% 
percent  (percentage  based  on  that  of 
present  requests  in  national  cemetery 
interments)  of  all  eligible  veterans, 
that  is,  Spanish-American  War.  World 
War  I.  and  World  War  II.  taking  Into 
consideration  that  16%  percent  of  the 
20,000,000  eligible  at  the  present  time 
would  amount  to  over  3,000,000.  By 
adding  80  percent  for  wives,  widows, 
and  dependent  children,  as  at  present, 
as  well  as  those  who  will  be  eligible  by 
future  conscription,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional great  niunber  to  be  provided  for. 

Third.  To  provide  added  consolation  to 
the  bereaved,  especially  those  of  infir- 
mity or  age.  who  would  not  be  able  to 
travel  great  distances  to  visit  the  graves 
frequently,  if  at  all.  due  to  distance  of 
national  cemetery  from  their  homes,  but 
could  travel  without  inconvenience  100 
to  300  miles. 

Fourth.  Lest  we  forget,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  enshrining  In  those  States 
and  Territories,  those,  who  are  known  to 
have  come  from  that  State  or  Territory 
but  who  have  not  been  given  individual 
identifications,  thereby  giving  added  con- 
solation to  those  who  have  suffered  the 
added  torment  of  having  a  loved  one  de- 
clared dead  but  not  having  the  Identifi- 
cation of  the  specific  body  made  possible. 
Fifth.  The  contemplated  shrines  in 
each  State  or  Territory  would  conform  in 


design  to  that  of  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  will  be  constructed,  i.  e., 
Spanish  or  mission  type  of  architec- 
ture in  California.  Colonial,  In  the  New 
England  area,  and  so  forth.  In  these 
shrines  would  be  the  trophies  of  war: 
the  memorials  and  tablets  to  groups  and 
events  which  should  be  memoriaUzed 
pertaining  to  that  State  and  section  of 
that  State.  These  would  Include  tablets 
to  those  missing  in  action,  not  only  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  but  World  War 
I  and  World  War  n  and  they  would  mean 
more  to  the  people  living  in  that  area  as 
well  as  help  to  build  a  more  fervent  re- 
spect for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  wish  to  call  atterf- 
tlon  to  very  strongly  worded  endorse- 
ments of  this  legislation  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.    They  follow: 

Thx  American  Legion. 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  12,  1946. 
Dear  Congressman:  The  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion,  held  in  Chicago. 
111.,  November  18-21,  1945.  passed  a  resolution 
urging  prompt  enactment  into  law  of  the  bill 
S.  524,  to  establish  one  or  more  national 
cemeteries  in  every  State.  This  action  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Senate  and  House 
committees^  during  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islation. The  bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  was 
reported  favorably  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  it  is  our  understanding  a  rule  has 
been  granted  and  the  bill  will  be  considered 
by  the  House  in  the  near  future. 

Realizing  the  great  importance  of  provid- 
ing these  national  cemeteries,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  law  recently  enacted  to  return  dte- 
ceased  members  of  the  armed  forces  to  the 
United  States,  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Legion,  at  its  session  in  In- 
dianapolis last  week,  reiterated  prior  recom- 
mendations and  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Legion  in  meet- 
ing duly  assembled,  this  6th  day  of  June  1946, 
That  the  national  legislative  committee  be 
Instructed  to  use  every  possible  means  for 
Immediate  enactment  Into  law  of  S.  524;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  national  legislative 
committee  Impress  upon  the  proper  author- 
ities of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  tiiat 
in  the  preparation  of  the  regiilatlonB  per- 
taining to  burials  in  all  national  cemeteries 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  as  to  sizes 
or  locations  of  grave  sites  because  of  rank 
or  rating  of  deceased  members  of  the  armed 
forces." 

On    behalf    of    the    American    Legion,    I 
strongly  urge  your  active  support  and  In- 
fluence for  immediate  passage  of  S.  524. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Thomas  TATtot. 
Director,  National  Legislative  Committee. 

Vetkrans  or  Foreign  Wars 

or  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  17.  1946. 
To  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: 
On   Thursday,    next,   June   20,    1946.    the 
House  of  Representatives  wlU  consider  the 
bill,  S.  524,  to  provide  for  one  national  ceme- 
tery m  every  State  and  Territory,  and  such 
other  national  cemeteries  In  the  States.  Ter- 
ritories, and  possessions  as  may  be  needed 
for  the  burial  of  war  veterans. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
BUtes  at  its  forty-sixth  national  encamp- 
ment In  October  1945  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  biU,  8.  524,  and 
directed  the  national  legislative  service.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
to  petition  the  Congress  to  act  favorably  on 
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the  bin.  Accordingly,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign War*  of  the  United  SUtes  has  supported 
the  bUl  and  viewed  Its  progress  through  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  with 
great  concern  yet  confident  that  Its  passage 
would  meet  little.  If  any,  opposition.  There- 
lore,  It  was  with  no  little  trepidation  that 
we  noted  In  the  proceedings  of  the  House  on 
June  14,  1948,  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
voted  78  to  31  to  recommend  to  the  House 
that  the  enacting  clause  he  stricken,  thereby 
dooming  the  bill. 

In  the  roll-call  vote  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, next,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  St«ites  respectfully  commends  to 
you  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill 
8.  524.  The  recent  enactment  Into  law  of 
leffislation  providing  for  the  repatriation  of 
our  honored  dead  makes  Imperative  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

We  must  Insist  that  our  honored  dead  be 
united  with  their  brothers-in-arms  in  a  dis- 
tinctively hallowed  burial  ground  provided 
by  the  Republic  they  served  so  well.  We 
must  Insist  on  the  attractive,  dignified  set- 
ting appropriate  to  the  sacred  trust  left  by 
these  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  this 
Nation.  A  national  cemetery  wUl  be  a  great 
memorial  to  our  honored  dead  and  it  will 
truly  be  symbolic  of  the  history  and  setting 
of  the  State  In  which  It  is  located. 

So  long  as  the  element  of  profit  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  lay-out  and  maintenance  of 
a  private  cemetery  the  standards  which  we 
must  Insist  on  will  vary  too  greatly.  While 
some  of  our  war  dead  may  be  bur  ed  in  the 
best  possible  private  cemeteries,  others  will 
come  to  sleep  In  neglecteJ  and  abandoned 
ones.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  had  its 
Inception  Immediately  following  the  Span- 
isb»-Amerlcan  War  and  recent  unfortvinate 
experiences  in  discovering  departed  com- 
rades of  yesteryear  in  cemeteries  long  neg- 
lected because  of  the  dissolution  of  ceme- 
tery associations  or  the  utter  thoughtlessness 
of  underpaid  caretakers  make  it  imperative 
that  the  United  States  Institute  an  effective 
national  cemetery  pro-am. 

In  behalf  of  the  1,700.000  members  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  all  of  whom  have 
served  on  foreign  soil  or  in  hostile  waters, 
1  beseech  yor  to  vote  In  favor  of  S.  524,  the 
national  cemetery  bill. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  C.  Whxiamson, 
Natihnal  Legislative  Representative. 

Pinallw  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that 
the  favw-able  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  merits  consideration.  It  fol- 
lows: 

EXt-CUTlVK  OmCE  OF  THE  P«eS1DEKT, 

BtTRZAtJ  OF  THE  BUDCFT, 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  3,  1945. 
The  Honorable  The  Secrctabt  or  War. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secextart:  I  have  received 
letters  dated  April  7,  1945,  from  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  War  Department,  re- 
questing advice  as  to  whether  there  Is  any 
objection  to  the  submission  to  the  appropri- 
ate conunittees  of  Congress  of  the  proposed 
reports  on  the  similar  bills,  S.  524  and  H.  R. 
516.  "to  provide  for  one  national  cemetery 
In  every  State  and  Territory  and  such  other 
national  cemeteries  In  the  States,  Territories, 
and  possessions  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
burial  of  war  veterans." 

The  proposed  reports,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  are  accompanied  by 
statements  setting  out,  specifically  and  in 
detail,  a  program  for  the  abandonment  of 
65  cemeteries  now  in  existence,  establish- 
ment of  79  new  cemeteries,  and  further  de- 
velopment and  extension  cf  14  existing  cem- 
eteries, at  a  total  estimated  cost  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  cemeteries  and  their  opera- 
tion during  tlie  first  year,  of  approximately 
$123,000,000. 

The  proposed  national  cemeteries  prcgram 
of   the   War  Department  contemplates   the 


providing  of  space  for  all  interments  which 
may  be  required  up  to  the  year  2028  for  eligi- 
ble veterans  of  all  wars  up  to  and  Including 
World  War  II,  and  Indicates  that  the  maxi- 
mum yearly  burial  rate  will  not  be  reached 
until  1987. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  development  of  an 
appropriate  program  for  meeting  the  ceme- 
terial  needs  of  our  war  veterans.  However, 
I  do  not  think  the  United  States  should  now 
be  committed  to  a  specifically  detailed  plan 
based  on  the  estimated  requirements  for  tlie 
next  80  years.  I  believe  that  new  cemeteries 
shovild  be  established  only  as  required  and 
that  the  over-all  plan  should  be  considered 
as  a  general  pattern  which  would  be  reviewed 
and  modified  from  time  to  time,  as  condi- 
tions change. 

While  therefore  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection by  this  office  to  the  submission  to  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  of 
such  reports  and  accompanying  statements 
as  you  may  deem  appropriate,  this  advice 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  Involve  any 
commitment  as  to  the  relation  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President,  of  each  and  every 
specific  cemetery  proposal  contained  in  the 
statements  that  accompanied  your  proposed 
reports. 

Very  truly  ycurs, 

Harold  D.  SMrrn, 

Director. 


Party  Line  Yardstick 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

of  coNNEcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ju7ie  19, 1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  accusations 
are  common  today  that  this  or  that  per- 
son Is  a  Communist,  or  is  following  the 
Communist  Party  line.  In  that  connec- 
tion and  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
are  improperly  accused,  the  following 
article  by  Barnet  Nover  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  6  provides  a  con- 
venient yardstick. 

I  insert  this  article  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  want  to  know  just 
what  the  present  Communist  Party  line 
of  the  Kremlin  oflScially  demands.  Those 
who  advocate  several  of  these  theses — 
without  plausible  and  extensive  reasons 
adduced  therefor — may  be  considered  as 
following  the  party  line.  Contrarily,  no 
one  should  be  accused  unless  he  does 
hold  with  some  of  these  attacks  upon 
our  country. 

RT7SSIAN   Barrage 
(By  Barnet  Nover) 

UNITED  STATES  NOW  THE  CHIEF  TARGET 

The  United  States  has  now  replaced  Great 
Britain  and  is  far  in  front  of  Spain,  Turkey, 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  China  and  even  the  Vati- 
can as  the  No.  1  target  of  Russian  propagan- 
dist attacks. 

Day  after  day  In  the  Russian  press  and 

•  over    the   Russian    radio   American    foreign 

policy  and  American  domestic  developments 

are  being  described  in  highly  critical,  even 

sinister,  terms. 

For  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  the  United 
States  has  become  the  villain  In  the  piece. 
The  picture  of  this  coimtry  which  Is  being 
presented  to  the  Russian  people  and  to  the 
outside  world  is  that  of  a  willful,  domineer- 
ing, antidemocratic,  and  imperialistic  forces 
which,  driven  by  reactionary  elements  at 
home  and  allying  Itself  with  Fascist  rem- 


nants abroad,  is  seeking  to  impose  its  will  on 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  one  48-hour  period— Rlay  31  to  June  2 — 
for  Instance,  the  Soviet  press  and  radio  in  a 
spate  of  articles  and  broadcasts  att.'-.cked  the 
United  States  on  at  least  12  separate  ccunts. 

The  significance  of  this  barrage  Is  not  to 
be  gaged  by  the  standing  of  the  men  who 
signed  the  articles  and  made  the  broad- 
casts. So  far  as  available  records  indicate 
none  of  them— Izakov,  Malnlkov,  Smolensky, 
Saratov,  Kudriavtsev,  and  the  others — holds 
a  position  of  any  Importance  in  the  Soviet 
hierarchy. 

The  attack  they  simultaneously  launched 
on  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  discounted, 
however.  Obscure  as  they  are.  they  are  all, 
perforce,  mouthpieces  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  form  and  substance  of  these  attacks 
are  worth  examining. 

1.  In  a  broadcast  on  the  night  of  June 
2.  the  New  Times,  generally  believed  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office,  Is 
quoted  as  denouncing  the  United  States  for 
vihat  is  described  as  its  "strategy  of  starva- 
tion." 

The  people  of  liberated  Europe,  said  the 
article,  "have  felt  no  shortage  of  one  thing 
only,  and  that  Is  the  promise  of  American 
help."  America,  it  vent  on  to  say,  has  been 
using  food  reserves  and  promises  of  loans  as 
a  form  of  political  pressure  oh  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  It  cites  in  particular  the  case  of 
Poland,  from  whom  promised  American  credit 
was  withdrawn.  • 

New  Times  did  not  say  that  this  action 
only  occurred  after  the  Polish  Government 
had  refused  to  carry  out  certain  obligations 
regarding  freedom  of  the  press  and  free  elec- 
tions assumed  by  It  when  the  loan  agree- 
ment was  signed.  Incidentally,  these  condi- 
tions were  precisely  those  which  Russia,  as 
well  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
had  laid  down  at  Yalta. 

2.  A  denunciation  by  Boris  Izakov  over  the 
Moscow  radio  In  Its  European  service  of  what 
Is  alleged  to  be  Anglo-American  bloc  politics, 
and  whose  purpose,  he  Insisted,  is  to  force 
the  will  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  "on  the  Soviet  land." 

"Firm  and  lasting  peace,"  he  said,  "can 
result  only  from  a  real  international  coopera- 
tion. The  future  belongs  to  friendly  peoples 
collaborating  with  each  other." 

This  bit  of  propaganda  follows  the  now 
familiar  Soviet  strategy  of  stealing  the 
enemy's  thunder,  of  blandly  accusing  Rus- 
sia's critics  of  the  very  ,  charges  for  which 
Russia  herself  stands  condemned. 

3.  An  attack  by  the  New  Times  on  the 
role  played  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  at  the  Paris  conference.  Echoing 
Mol9tov,  the  two  western  democracies  are 
accused  of  leaguing  together  "behind  the 
backs  of  the  other  wartime  allies." 

In  the  same  article  the  suggestion  is  ad- 
vanced that  the  two  countries  are  abandon- 
ing a  policy  of  cooperation  "for  a  policy  of 
force  and  foreign  expansion,"  1.  e.  "world 
hegemony  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." 

4.  A  commentary  by  V.  Malnlkov  on  the 
action  of  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  in  temporarily 
barring  further  reparations  to  Russia  from 
the  American  zone  in  Germany. 

This  action  is  denounced  in  strong  terms. 
"It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  we  are  now  face- 
to-face  with  a  direct  attempt  to  encourage 
the  forces  which  are  striving  for  a  rebirth  of 
Germany's  aggressive  power  and  restoration 
of  her  military  and  Industrial  potential." 

Nothing  was  said  by  the  commentator 
about  Russia's  unwilllngnesa  to  send  food 
from  the  Russian  zone,  where  Ciermany's 
principal  food-growing  areas  are  located,  to 
the  American,  British,  and  French  zones. 

6.  A  radio  commentary  by  Philip  Baratov 
In  which  he  says  that  the  tendency  in  the 
United  States  Is  to  "put  striking  workers  on 
a  par  with  criminals  of  the  last  century." 
The  Government  of  the  United  States,  he 
adds,  has  returned  to  Wall  Street. 
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6.  A  commentary  by  Peter  Orlov  in  which 
the  United  States  Is  accused  of  "knocking 
together  an  Anglo-American  military  bloc 
m  preparation  for  a  third  world  war." 

7.  Sharp  criticism  by  Izvestla,  official  organ 
of  the  Soviet  Government  on  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes  and  his  role  at  Paris.  In  par- 
ticular the  proposal  for  a  25-year  four -power 
treaty  of  alliance  Is  singled  out  for  attack, 
as  Is  also  the  rejection  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Soviet  proposal  to  Investigate  Ger- 
man armed  forces  In  the  four  zones. 

The  point  Is  passed  over  lightly  that  this 
rejection  followed  the  refusal  of  Russia  to 
carry  out  a  simultaneous  investigation  of 
war  factories  in  the  variotis  zones. 

8.  In  the  same  article  there  is  a  strong  at- 
tack on  American  policy  In  Italy  and  with 
respect  to  Italian  colonies. 

9.  A  Pravda  article  denouncing  the  role 
and  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in 
Korea. 

10.  An  article  in  Izvestla  declaring  that 
American  policy  in  Japan  fosters  the  revival 
of  reactionary  elements  in  that  country. 

11.  A  broadcast  stating  that  American 
forces  are  taking  part  in  the  civil  war  insti- 
gated in  China  by  the  reactionaries. 

12.  Denunciation  of  the  United  States  for 
attempting  to  stay  on  in  Greenlarid  and  for 
seeking  to  retain  a  base  in  Iceland. 

All  this,  be  It  remembered,  in  one  48-hour 
period. 


Reorganization  of  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

or   MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  editorials 
from  the  Boston  Herald  of  June  12,  1946, 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  of  June 
10.  1946.  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  June  11, 
1946,  and  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  of 
June  7,  1946.  all  expressing  approval  of 
the  reorganization  bill  which  was  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  of  June  12,  19461 

SENSITIVI   CONGRESS 

Many  motives  are  Involved  in  the  passage 
of  any  important  legislation,  but  a  reading  of 
the  Senate's  debate  on  the  La  Follette  reor- 
ganization bill  Indicates  that  the  dominant 
factor  behind  Its  gratlfyingly  swift  passage 
was  an  awareness  that  Congress  simply  can- 
not function  efficiently  under  its  present 
procedures,  and  that  the  country  is  becoming 
Increasingly  critical  of  this  failure.  Fre- 
quently Senators  said  that,  although  they 
were  not  sure  that  this  measure  was  the  an- 
swer, they  felt  compelled  by  public  opinion 
to  take  some  action.  Congress  has  at  least 
some  consciovisness  of  its  own  shortcomings 
and,  m  the  Senate  at  least,  most  Members 
want  to  correct  them. 

Senator  La  FOLLmES  handling  of  the  bill 
was  masterful.  He  gave  ground  on  non- 
essentials, and  held  stoutly  where  It  mat- 
tered. The  bill  was  already  well  sugared 
with  a  pay  raise  of  $5,000  for  all  Members 
Of  Congress  and  the  creation  of  a  generous 
pension  svstem.  The  main  obstacle  to  pas- 
sage was  the  bill's  plan  to  establish  a  Direc- 
tor of  Personnel  who,  horrors  of  horrors,  waa 


to  appoint  committee  clerks  and  other  con- 
gressional employees  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
Southern  Senators,  hoary  with  seniority  and 
Jealous  of  large  patronage  preserves,  balked 
stubbornly  at  this.  So  first  Mr.  La  Poixittb 
compromised.  Later,  resignedly,  he  chucked 
the  whole  merit  system  out. 

But  he  saved  what  he  regards  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  the  cutting  down  of  the 
number  of  Senate  standing  committees  from 
33  to  15  and  In  the  House  from  48  to  18. 
He  also  preserved  provisions  to  strengthen 
the  surviving  committees  by  equipping  them 
with  permanent  research  assistants  and  en- 
abling them  to  maintain  continuing  studies 
of  their  opposite  Government  departments  or 
bureaus. 

Senator  Wkfte,  of  Maine,  recalled  that 
when  he  was  secretary  to  his  senatorial 
grandfather  45  years  ago,  "he  thought  he  was 
being  oppressed  by  the  people  of  his  State" 
if  he  received  15  letters  a  day.  Now,  » 
Senator  or  Representative  receives  hundreds, 
sometimes  thousands,  many  of  them  calling 
for  extended  investigation.  That  is  why  the 
La  Follette  bill  provides  each  Congressman 
with  an  administrative  assistant  to  do  the 
leg  work  on  constituents,  requests  while  he 
devotes  himself  to  legislative  problems. 

But  this  is  only  one  phase  of  a  thorough- 
going reorganization  which  promises,  at  long 
last,  to  facilitate  the  study  by  Congress  of 
Important,  intricate  problems  &nd  to  estab- 
lish between  it  and  the  bureaucracy  of  Gov- 
ernment a  much-needed  method  of  coordi- 
nation and  control.  If  the  lower  House  fails 
to  pass  this  bill,  millions  of  hopeful  Ameri- 
cans will  be  bitterly  disappointed. 

(From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  of 
June  10,  1946) 


STHEAMLINING  CONGRESS 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  opposition  should 
arise  in  Federal  Government  circles  against 
the  new  bill  to  modernize  the  procedure  of 
Congress.  This  bill,  drafted  by  the  Joint  La 
Foliette-Monroney  committee,  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  Its  membership,  has 
received  wide  commendation  both  within  and 
outside  the  Government.  But  it  calls  for  re- 
forms that  "Ut  across  rights  and  privileges 
that  Congressmen  have  enjoyed  for  many 
years  and  that  they  are  reluctant  to  relin- 
quish. 

This  fact  becomes  clear  from  a  review  of 
the  reforms  that  the  new  organization  pro- 
gram calls  for.  First,  this  program  proposes 
that  the  number  of  committees  shall  be  re- 
duced so  as  to  coincide  with  the  major  execu- 
tive divisions  of  the  Government.  Each  legis- 
lative committee  would  have  a  department  of 
the  Government  under  Its  oversight,  with  a 
staff  of  experts  to  aid  In  Its  work. 

Another  reform  would  require  pressure 
groups  and  lobbyists  to  register  under  a  de- 
tailed system  specified  by  the  La  Foliette- 
Monroney  committee.  Still  another  would 
remove  the  payment  of  private  claims  from 
the  responsibility  of  Congress,  so  that  the 
legislative  body  would  have  greater  freedom 
in  shaping  Important  policies. 

Another  proposal  would  establish  an  an- 
nual correlation  between  Federal  Income 
and  outgo,  through  the  adoption  of  Federal 
Budget  totals  by  Joint  action  of  the  military 
and  Naval  Appropriation  Committees  of  the 
two  Houses,  a  matter  handled  In  the  past 
by  four  committees  with  little  coordination 
or  cooperation.  Budget  estimates  would  be 
rigidly  adhered  to,  unless  modification  was 
granted  by  special  congressional  action. 

This  partial  list  of  proposals  in  the  new  re- 
organization bill  is  sufficient  to  reveal  why 
opposition  should  arise  in  Congress.  Con- 
gressmen are  reluctant  to  relinquish  the 
prestige  they  feel  they  achieve  through 
appointment  and  promotion  in  the  multiple 
committees  that  exist  today  under  the 
present  plan  of  organization.  They  are  not 
anxious  to  vote  themselves  out  of  committee 
positions  by   approving  the  elimination  of 


committees  to  which  they  happen  to  belong. 
Pressure  groups  and  lobbyists  oppose  the 
idea  of  being  put  under  regulations,  and  they 
use  their  iiifluence  to  persuade  Congressmen 
to  kill  such  a  proposal.  For  these  and  other 
similar  reasons,  opposition  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  is  so  strong  that  there  Is  doubt  that 
Its  approval  can  be  gained  In  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

This  Is  exceedingly  unfortunate,  for  the 
program  to  reorganize  Congress  is  not  a  pass- 
ing whim.  It  is  something  vitally  essential 
to  the  future  effective  functioning  of  that 
body.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
present  organization  of  Congress  Is  Incom- 
petent to  meet  the  highly  complex  and 
enormously  increased  work  load  that  the 
legislative  arm  of  the  Government  faces. 
The  words  of  Senator  La  FoLiJCtTK  in  present- 
ing the  reorganization  bill  on  this  point  are 
deeply  significant: 

"A  tidal  wave  of  complex,  dilBcult  Intricate 
problems  Is  threatening  to  engulf  the  legis- 
lative arm  of  the  Government  and  ultimately 
to  submerge  it.  These  problems  are  not  only 
on  the  domestic  front,  they  are  on  the  foreign 
front  as  well. 

"Congress  has  been  subjected  to  much  crit- 
icism because  it  has  not  passed  upon  the 
entire  legislative  program  of  the  President; 
but  I  submit  that  under  o\a  present  archaic 
organization  it  is  Imposible  to  transact  the 
business  which  it  has  become  imperative 
that  it  handle  and  dispose  of  at  each  session." 
This  opinion  has  been  endorsed  by  Senator 
Tatt  and  others.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ap- 
proving all  the  details  of  the  reorganization 
plan  proposed  by  the  La  Foliette-Monroney 
committee.  It  is  a  question  of  Congress  re- 
organizing Itself  so  that  it  can  operate 
efficiently  under  modern  conditions.  -This 
task  should  not  be  delayed  or  postponed 
longer.  Congress  should  take  action  on  the 
matter.  Personal  considerations  should  not 
be  allowed  to  defeat  what  is  obviously  essen- 
tial to  Government  efficiency. 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eaglp  of  June  11,  1946] 

la    rOLLTTTE     REFORM    VXLL    WOUU»    CHICK 
DIMINISHING    PRESTIGE    OT  CONGRESS 

Eventually  there  may  be  a  Congress  whose 
spirit  of  enlightened  progress  will  lead  the 
way  to  that  revision  of  procedure  which  is 
so  essential  to  businesslike  functioning  and 
which  has  so  long  been  needed.  There  la 
nothing  in  the  record  of  the  current  Congress 
to  suegest  that  such  a  reform,  which  would 
disturb  seriously  the  long-established  order, 
will  be  adopted. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  professional 
politician,  to  whom  precedents,  patronage, 
and  other  factors  concerned  with  personal 
Interest  mean  so  much,  the  present  archalo 
organization  of  Congress  is  highly  desirable. 
Members  with  long  service  in  Congress  enjoy 
many  advantages,  particularly  with  respect 
to  their  control  of  Jobs,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  make  provision  on  the  public  pay 
rolls  for  members  of  their  families  and  po- 
litical supporters. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
proposal  to  create  the  office  of  director  of 
personnel  should  meet  with  a  bitter  reaction 
and  why  Senator  La  Follette's  bill  to  sim- 
plify the  machinery  of  Congress  should  be 
denounced  by  veteran  Senators  as  "abhor- 
rent." 

The  evil  of  this  naeasure  In  the  eyes  of  lt« 
opponents,  of  course,  lies  in  Its  interference 
with  their  personal  InteresU.  Furthermore 
It  constitutes  an  affront  to  the  pride  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Members  of  Congress  because 
it  suggests  to  the  American  people,  in  the 
words  of  Senator  Connallt,  "that  we  are 
running  the  Senate  in  a  shpshod  way— that 
we  need  somebody  to  come  in  and  tell  us 
what  to  do." 

Actually  the  Senator  expresses  the  feellngi 
of  many  Americans  quite  accurately.  They 
have  seen  Congress  during  this  year  of  deci- 
sion reach  the  extremes  of  futility.     TheJ 
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or  the  War  Department  contemplates   the      home  and  allying  Itself  with  Fascist  rem-      adds,  has  returned  to  Wall  Street. 


pension  svsicui.      inc  uioiu  ui«3>."<.«».  vw  ^—, 
sage  was  the  bill's  plan  to  establish  a  Direc- 
tor of  Personnel  who,  horrors  of  horrors,  waa 


anxious  to  vote  themselves  out  of  committee 
positions  by   approving  the  elimination  of 


have  seen  Congress  during  this  year  oi  aeci- 
sioa  reach  the  exuemes  of  futility.     Thef 
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have  wen  vital  legislation  thwarted  by  reason 
of  obsolete  procedures.  In  consequence  Con- 
gress approaches  the  end  of  its  session  with 
major  measures  caught  in  a  hopeless  Jam. 

Changes  in  procedure  would  not  provide  a 
complete  solution  for  the  problem  of  dis- 
creditable congressional  performances.  A 
fundamental  requirement  is  a  sufficient 
change  in  personnel  to  throw  the  balance  of 
power  to  the  side  of  enlightened  and  disin- 
terested public  service.  Nevertheless  the 
adoption  of  Senator  La  Follette's  bill  would 
be  helpful  to  the  dignity,  the  integrity,  tmd 
the  efficiency  of  the  Senate.  The  alternative, 
as  Senator  WHrrx,  of  Maine,  reminds  the 
llembers.  is  a  continuing  loss  of  prestige  with 
the  American  people. 

[Ftom  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  cf  Jtone  7, 
1946 1 

aXMCDT    AT    BAtiD 

A  proposal  to  streamline  Congress  is  under 
consideration  in  Washington.  One  of  its  pur- 
poses is  to  do  away  with  such  time-consum- 
ing chores  as  congressional  determination  cf 
claims  against  the  Government.  Here  is  one 
example  of  how  time-consimiing  and  absurd 
such  chores  can  be. 

An  American  immigration  service  adviser 
was  transferred  from  Belfast.  Ireland,  to  New 
York.  He  put  in  an  expense  accoimt  for 
$163.20  for  shipping  his  household  effects. 
Red  tape  held  up  payment  of  the  amount 
because  the  adviser  had  shipped  his  belong- 
ings on  a  vessel  not  of  American  registry. 
Finally  the  adviser  filed  a  claim  against  the 
Government  and  a  bill  authorizing  payment 
was  introduced  in  Congress  according  to  the 
regular  procecluie. 

That  was  16  years  ago.  The  other  day  Con- 
gress at  long  last  got  around  to  acting  on 
the  matter.    It  agreed  to  pay  the  claim. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  immigration 
man  should  be  made  to  wait  16  years,  or  even 
a  year,  for  the  payment  of  a  perfectly  proper 
claim.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  have  to  be  both- 
ered with  such  a  picayune  matter.  And  there 
undoubtedly  are  many  others  of  equal  un- 
importance on  file. 

Small  wonder  Senator  La  Fouxttk  re- 
marked that  Congress  is  "neither  organized 
nor  equipped  to  perform  its  main  functions." 

The  program  for  reorganization  and  mcd- 
emlzaticn  of  the  entire  legislative  machinery 
Is  one  of  the  mcst  Important  questions  Con- 
gress has  before  it.  And  in  contrast  to  seme 
of  the  other  questions,  the  answer  is  ensy. 


Railroad  Retirement  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  June  19.  1946 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  of 
William  J.  Kennedy.  Chairman,  Railroad 
Retirement  Beard,  at  convention  of 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  May  23, 
1946.  Columbus,  Ohio: 

I  am  indeed  honored  to  be  with  you  on  this 
third  day  of  your  convention.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  I  am  un- 
doubtedly expected  to  speak  to  you  about 
the  Board's  administration  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system.  Personally  I  wish  that 
you  bad  waited  at  least  60  days  to  hold  your 
ecnvention  because  in  60  days  I  shall  have 
been  chairman  of  the  Board  3  mouths  in- 
stead of  1.    By  that  time.  I  should  be  able 


to  tell  you  more  than  I  can  now  about  the 
retirement  system  and  how  some  of  tlie  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
system  have  been  solved.  Now,  however,  I 
must  limit  my  discussion  to  a  few  of  the 
major  problems  I  have  encountered  in  the 

1  month  I  have  held  office. 

The   problems  I   have   in   mind   fall    into 

2  categories:  Those  which  are  inherent  in 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation  itself  and 
thus  can  be  solved  only  by  congressional 
action,  and  those  which  may  be  solved  by 
an  improvement  in  administration. 

In  the  first  category  is  the  provision  of  the 
act  that  a  railroad  employee  who  is  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  for  all  regular 
work  cannot  get  an  annuity  unless  he  has 
30  years  of  service  or  is  60  years  old.  If  he  is 
less  than  63  and  is  short  even  only  1  month 
of  the  required  20  years,  he  is  entitled  to 
nothing  at  all.  Thus,  1  month  of  service 
may  make  a  difference  between  as  much  as 
$120  a  month  and  nothing.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  a  very  harsh  provision.  There  should 
be  some  way  by  vhich  a  disabled  employee 
who  has  any  substantial  railroad  ser\'ice 
.  could  get  some  benefit,  if  not  a  full  30  years' 
service  annuity,  at  least  a  benefit  based  on 
his  attained  years  of  service.  Thus  a  dis- 
abled employee  who  has  only  20  years  of 
service  should  not  be  denied  an  annuity  com- 
pletely but  should  be  given  an  annuity  of, 
say.  two-thirds  the  amount  he  would  get  if 
he  bad  30  years;  and  tliose  with  less  years 
of  service  should  be  paid  proportionately, 
assuming  of  course  that  they  have  enough 
railroad  service  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  railroad  employees,  and  taking  into  ac- 
count a!so  that  someone  would  have  to  pay 
for  this  liberalization. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  men- 
tioning the  need  for  another  type  of  dis- 
ability annuity.  Many  a  railroad  employee 
may  not  be  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
for  all  regular  work  but  he  may  nevertheless 
be  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  regular  occupation.  Yet 
the  present  law  provides  no  annuity  for  him 
at  all  because  be  is  not  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  lor  all  work.  This  seems  to 
me  very  unrealistic.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, a  railroad  employee  in  his  fifties,  who 
is  unable  to  perform  his  regular  duties,  is  no 
better  off  than  if  he  were  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  for  all  employment  because 
his  training  and  exjyerience  is  all  in  the  rail- 
road industry  and  he  is  considered  by  many 
employers  too  old  to  be  trained  in  new  fields. 
The  result  is  that  no  other  industry  would 
employ  him  at  that  age.  It  would  certainly 
be  reasonable  to  award  an  annuity  to  an 
employee  who  is  disabled  for  work  in  his 
regular  occupation  if  he  has  worked  in  the 
railroad  Industry  at  least  20  years  or  if  he 
Is  at  least  age  60. 

In  the  same  category  is  the  death  benefit 
provision  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
This  benefit  to  the  survivors  of  an  employee 
actually  amounts  to  a  refund  of  the  retire- 
ment taxes  paid  by  him  during  his  lifetime. 
But  the  amount  refunded  is  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  annuities,  if  any,  paid  to  him 
during  his  life.  So  that  if  annuities  have 
been  paid  to  any  appreciable  extent,  there  Is 
no  death  benefit  payable  at  all  in  most  cases. 
And  even  where  a  death  benefit  is  payable 
the  result  is  frequently  inequitable.  For  in- 
stance. If  an  older  railroad  employee  dies 
after  working,  say  25  years,  he  would  have 
enough  death  benefit  credit  to  provide  a  siz- 
able total  for  his  survivors.  I  might  point 
out.  however,  that  these  death  benefits  are 
paid  only  with  respect  to  compensation 
earned  after  1936.  so  that  it  would  still  be 
about  15  years  before  a  worker  could  have 
such  a  period  of  25  years.  In  the  usual  case 
of  an  older  worker,  his  children  are  all  grown 
and  self-supportuig  and  he  may  have  been 
able  to  put  enough  away  to  provide  for  his 
widow.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  young  rail- 
road employee  dies  after,  say,  5  years  of  raU- 
road  service,  the  total  retirement  taxes  paid 


by  him  during  this  short  period  (that  Is,  his 
death  benefit  credit)  will  have  been  ex- 
tremely small,  and  the  amounts  paid  to  his 
survivors  will  hardly  be  enough  to  pay  his 
fiueral  bill.  And  where  a  young  railroad 
employee  leaves  a  young  widow  and  two  or 
three  small  children,  as  is,  of  course,  not 
unusual,  these  will  be  left  completely  un- 
provided for,  either  by  way  of  death  benefit 
or  by  putting  aside  savings.  The  net  result 
is  that  the  death  benefit  amount  is  greater 
where  the  need  of  the  survivors  is  least,  and 
smaller  where  the  need  of  the  siurvivors  is 
greatest. 

Another  provision  in  this  category  is  that 
under  which  a  railroad  employee  may  elect 
to  take  his  annuity  in  a  Joint  and  survivor 
form.  Under  this  provision,  a  railroad  em- 
ployee who  is  in  good  health,  or  who  is  will- 
ing to  wait  5  years  for  his  annuity  to  start, 
may  elect  to  divide  his  single-life  annuity 
into  two  smaller  annuities,  one  to  himself 
during  his  lifetime  and  the  other  to  his 
widow  after  his  »death.  This  provision  has 
proven  to  be  almost  a  100  percent  failure. 
In  the  first  place  very  few  people  are  in 
good  health  at  the  time  they  first  become 
serious  about  taking  their  annuities,  that  is. 
just  about  the  time  they  become  65  or  shortly 
before.  Because  of  this  they  can  elect  the 
joint  and  survivor  form  only  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  wait  5  years  for  their  annuities  to 
start.  But  in  most  cases  the  need  for  the 
annuity  is  immediate.  In  the  second  place, 
very  few  can  afford  to  divide  their  annuities 
into  two  smaller  ones  because  even  on  a 
Blngle-life  basis  the  average  annuity  is  only 
about  $67  a  month.  Finally,  very  few  can 
afford  to  speculate  over  an  element  which 
Is  out  of  their  control.  An  annuitant,  who 
makes  an  election,  must  guess  right — that  he 
will  die  before  his  wife,  because  if  his  wife 
should  die  first,  his  own  annuity  would  re- 
main in  the  reduced  amount,  or  that  h!s 
wife  will  survive  him  for  some  apprect.".ble 
time,  otherwise,  he  will  have  made  a  bad 
bargain.  What  railroad  employee  should  ba 
expected  to  gamble  this  way  on  the  average 
annuity? 

The  result,  as  might  be  expected,  is  that 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  annuitants  have 
made  elections  of  joint  and  survivor  an- 
nuities. In  many  cases,  too,  employees  have 
made  elections  without  realizing  thnt  their 
own  annuities  would  be  reduced.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  Board's  administration, 
the  Board  found  that,  in  many  cases,  it  was 
not  until  -the  receipt  of  his  first  annuity 
check  that  the  employee  discovered  that  his 
own  annunlty  was  reduced  because  of  this 
election.  The  Board  thus  had  to  adopt  com- 
plicated procedures  of  notice  and  confirma- 
tion to  get  the  joint  and  survivor  annuity 
machinery  working  in  such  a  way  as  to  ac- 
complish what  the  employee  really  had  in 
mind. 

When  one  compares  this  necessarily  com- 
plicated provision  with  the  simple  provisions 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  for  benefits  to 
surviving  widows,  minor  orphans,  and  de- 
pendent parents,  without  requiring  any  re- 
duction in  the  employee's  annuity,  without 
requiring  proof  of  the  employee's  good  health, 
pr  requiring  the  employee  to  postpone  his 
annuity  for  5  years,  one  may  well  wonder 
why  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  does  not 
have  a  similar  provision. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems requires  congressiond  action.  I  un- 
derstand that  Congressman  Cross^h.  of  Ohio, 
has  introduced  a  bill  which  would  not  only 
take  care  of  all  the  dlffi?u:ties  I  have  Just 
enumerated,  but  also  m.any  other  difficulties 
which  I  have  had  as  yet.  no  opportunity  to 
learn  much  about  in  the  sho.t  period  I  have 
held  office.  I  understand  also  that  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  is  officially  on  record 
as  favoring  the  enactment  of  the  Crosser  bill. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  it  myself,  that  had  I  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  at  the  time  the  Board 
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made  Its  recommendation  on  this  bill,  I 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  Join  in  the 
Board's  recommendation.  The  biU,  as  1 
imderstand  it,  has  been  reported  out,  in  a 
drastically  amended  form,  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  the  House  itself,  but  I  have  no  informa- 
tion now  as  to  how  soon  action  thereon  will 
be  taken. 

I  should  like  now  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  problems  which,  in  my  opinion, 
can  be  solved,  and  I  hope  will  be  solved  very 
soon,  by  Improving  the  Board's  administra- 
tion. In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been 
in  office  I  have  been  able  to  do  little  more 
than  find  out  what  some  of  these  problems 
seem  to  be.  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  speak  of 
them  here  because  I  want  to  make  certain 
what  they  really  are.  When  I  am  ready  to 
speak  of  them  I  hope  to  be  ready  also  to 
speak  of  the  solutions  we  found  for  them. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  administrative  prob- 
lem with   which   you  are  most  likely   con- 
cerned is  the  delay  In  the  adjudication  of 
some  claims,  a  delay  which,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  dees  not  exist  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases.    As  to  this  I  want  to  assure  you  most 
emphatically  of  my  position.    It  is  that  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide railroad  employees  with  some  security 
during    their    old    age,    that    is,    that    every 
anntoity  should  be  awarded  quickly  and  ex- 
peditiously so  that  the  retired  employee  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  provided  for  him  by  the 
act  while  he  is  still  alive,  and  may  begin  that 
enjoyment  at  the  time  he  quits  working.    If 
a  retired  employee  must  wait  months  before 
getting  his  annuity  or,  as  ha-?  occurred  In 
some   cases,  he   dies   without  receiving   the 
annuity  to  which  he  is  entitled,  the  purpose 
of  the  act  is,  to  my  mind,  completely  de- 
feated as  far  as  this  unfortunate  employee 
Is  concerned.    I  understand  that  there  have 
been  some  such  cases  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  such  cases  there  may  be 
before  the  Board  now.    But  I  assure  you,  with 
all  the  sincerity  I  possess,  that  I  will  do  all 
within  my  power  to  eliminate  any  such  situa- 
tion.   If  an  applicant  Is  really  entitled  to  an 
annuity,  we  are  going  to  see  to  It  that  he 
gets  It  at  once;  and  If  the  unfortunate  result 
should  be  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity, we  want  to  find  that  cut  immediately 
BO  that  all  applicants  may  know  as  soon  us 
possible  where  they  stand.     Steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  put  this  desired  result  Into 
effect. 

I  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  to  give 
thorough  consideration  to  the  operations  un- 
der the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  I  gave  preference,  in  my  consideration, 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  because  up 
to  this  time  there  has  been  little  unemploy- 
ment In  the  railroad  industry.  I  felt,  there- 
fore, that  the  problems,  if  any,  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  can- 
not be  so  Immediate  as  to  be  entitled  to 
preferred  consideration  from  me.  I  shall, 
however,  get  to  any  such  problems  after  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  first-hand 
Information  from  our  several  regional  and 
other  field  offices.  With  this  In  view,  and 
In  order  to  enable  me  to  act  intelligently 
on  board  problems,  I  am  now  in  the  middle 
of  a  tour  of  our  regional  and  other  field 
offices  so  that  I  may  see  for  myself  what  dif- 
ficulties or  problems  we  may  have  In  ad- 
ministering the  unemployment-insurance 
system.  At  this  point,  I  may  say  that,  aside 
from  the  need  for  such  improvements  as 
sickness  insurance  and  longer  benefit  periods, 
which  are  matters  for  congressional  action, 
antl  also  provided  for  In  the  Crosser  bill, 
It  is  my  Impression  that  the  unemployment- 
Insurance  system  is  working  sfnoothly  and 
weU. 

In  concluding  I  want  to  thank  you  again 
for  the  courtesy  extended  to  me  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  at  your  next  convention  I  shall 
be  able  to  teU  you  that  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned  have  been  solved 


and  that  our  retirement  and  unemployment- 
Insurance  systems  are  accomplishing  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  established.  And  that  we  can  accom- 
plish this  is  not  to  be  doubted.  In  this 
great  democracy  of  ours  no  goal  Is  unachiev- 
able. Only  a  short  time  ago  our  great  coun- 
try was  forced  Into  a  terrible  world  war  at 
a  time  when  we  were  almost  totally  un- 
prepared. There  were  skeptics  who  doubted 
our  ability  to  organize  and  gather  our  forces 
and  means  In  time  to  prevent  total  defeat. 
And  their  doubts  were  not  without  basis 
because  the  task  was  an  enormous  one.  Yet, 
we  did  It.  We  did  It  In  a  measure  that  was 
almost  inconceivable  at  the  time.  We  not 
only  enrolled  and  trained  over  13,000,000 
fighting  men  and  women  but  we  equipped 
them  and  made  them  the  greatest  fighting 
force  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion,, when  the  very  fate  of  our  allies  was 
at  stake,  we  were  able  to,  and  did,  supply 
them  with  enormous  quantities  of  war  equip- 
ment and  materials  of  all  sorts.  We  may 
well  ask  ourselves  how  we  did  It.  The  an- 
swer Is  simple;  we  did  It  because,  and  only 
because,  all  of  us — labor,  capital,  and  gov- 
ernment— cooperated  to  the  utmost.  Our 
patriotic  fervor  stimulated  us  to  victory. 
And  victory  we  achieved. 

Speaking  cf  this  victory,  however,  I  must 
admit  that  It  has  thus  far  been  only  on  the 
battlefield.  Wc  have  not  yet  achieved  victory 
to  the  point  where  we  can  say  that  we  have 
won  the  peace.  By  this  I  mean  the  security 
of  everlasting  freedom  from  the  horrors  of 
war.  To  win  that,  gentlemen,  we  mxist  not 
for  a  moment  cease  our  efforts — the  joint  ef- 
forts of  labor,  capital,  and  government — to 
carry  this  victory  into  everlasting  peace  for 
ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  posterity. 

Listen  to  me,  men.  I  want  you  to  get  this: 
You  can  forget  everything  else  I  have  said  to 
you  If  you  will  take  this  one  thought  with 
your  from  this  convention — ard  I  say  It  with 
all  the  sincerity  at  my  command,  with  all  the 
emphasis  of  my  soul — America's  future,  yes, 
the  future  of  democracy,  does  not  rest  In  the 
city  hall  of  Columbus  or  the  statehouse  at 
Columbus  or  even  the  White  House.  The 
future  of  this  country  and  the  future  of 
democracy  are  In  the  hands  of  organizations 
like  yours. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  reply 
to  a  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  editorial  by 
Walter  E.  Spahr,  professor  of  economics, 
New  York  University: 

A  EEPLT  TO  THE  DENVES  POST  rOrrOElAL  OT  MAT 
13,  1946,  ON  THE  PEOPOSED  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PRICE   OP   SILVER 

(By  Walter  E.  Spahr,  professor  of  economics. 
New  York  University,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Economists'  National  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy) 

The  following  Is  the  editorial  from  the 
Denver  Post,  Denver,  Colo.,  May  13,  1946: 

"The  economists'  national  committee  on 
monetary  policy  is  'all  wef  in  Its  contention 
that  proposed  Increases  in  silver  prices  would 
be  an  'Indefensible  subsidy  to  sliver  produ- 
cers.' The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  price 
of  arotmd  $1  an  ounce  for  sliver  would  not 
be  a  subsidy  at  all.  In  the  usual  sense.  It 
wouldn't  cost  the  taxpayers  anything. 


"Gold  and  silver  are  the  two  monetary 
metals  which  are  used  all  over  the  world. 
More  people  use  sliver  for  money  than  use 
gold.  Whatever  price  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  pays  for  silver  can  be  paid  by 
coining  the  silver  purchased  or  issuing  silver 
certificates  against  it.  The  Treasury  now  car- 
ries silver  on  lU  books  at  $1.29  an  ounce. 
That  Is  its  value  for  monetary  purpoaeB. 
Every  silver  dollar  the  Treasury  Issues  Is  a 
dollar  It  does  not  have  to  borrow  and  on 
which  the  taxpayers  do  not  have  to  pay  In- 
terest." 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  thing  to  note 
In  this  editorial  Is  the  fact  that  It  did  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  following  two  sen- 
tences, of  a  fundamental  nature,  Insofar 
as  principle  Is  concerned.  In  the  statement 
Issued  by  66  monetary  economists  on  May  10. 
Those  sentences  read : 

First.  "The  only  price  at  which  the  Treas- 
ury should  purchase  sliver  Is  that  determined 
In  competitive  world  markets." 

Second.  "There  is  no  more  validity  in  the 
argument  of  the  silver  bloc  that  silver  should 
be  bought  and  cold  -at  Its  nominal  monetary 
valuation  of  fl.29  per  fine  ounce,  or  at  any 
price  above  the  open-competitive  market 
price,  than  there  would  be  In  an  argument 
that  the  paper  used  to  make  paper  currency 
should  be  bought  and  sold  In  the  market  at 
the  nominal  monetary  value  of  the  piece 
of  currency  manufactured  from  this  paper." 

These  are  the  fundamental  issues  which 
the  silver-subsidy  advocates  should  face  if 
they  are  as  objective,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public  welfare,  as  they  generally  pro- 
fess to  be. 

The  statements  In  the  Denver  Post  edito- 
rial that  "a  price  of  around  $1  an  ounce 
would  not  be  a  subsidy  at  all,  in  the  usual 
sense,"  and  that  "It  wouldn't  cost  the  tax- 
payers anything"  are  typical  of  the  common 
evasions  of  the  basic  principles  Involved. 
But  they  are,  moreover,  inaccurate  for  tbese 
reasons : 

If  the  price  is  above  the  free-market  price, 
it  Is  a  subsidy.  And  any  price  above  the  free- 
market  price  costs  the  taxpayers  just  that 
much. 

The  silver-subsidy  advocates  assert  over 
and  over  that,  so  long  as  the  Government  can 
make  a  profit  above  the  subsidy  price  paid 
for  silver,  the  silver  does  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers anything.  For  example:  If  the  sub- 
sidy price  is  71.11  cents  per  ounce,  and  the 
world  free-market  price  is.  say.  35  cents  per 
ounce  (which  prevaUed  1939-1941).  the  sil- 
verites  would  contend  that  the  subsidy  of 
46.11  cents  per  ounce  paid  to  the  silver  pro- 
ducers costs  the  taxpayers  nothing  for  the 
'reason  that  the  Federal  Government  coins 
an  ounce  of  silver  costing  71.11  cents  into 
$1.29  thus  making  it  a  profit  of  67.89  cenU  per 
oimce.  What  these  silver-subsidy  advocates 
do  not  point  out  is  that  had  the  Government 
purchased  the  silver  at  the  free-market  price 
of,  say.  35  cents  per  ounce,  the  Government's 
profit  per  ounce  would  have  been  $1.29  minus 
35  cents  or  94  cents  instead  of  57.89  cents. 
The  loss  of  the  taxpayers  is  always  the  differ- 
ence between  the  subsidy  price  and  a  lower 
market  price. 

If  the  editor  of  the  Denver  Post  and  other 
advocates  of  govemmentally  fixed  prices  for 
silver  are  convinced  that  $1,  or  90.3  cents, 
per  ounce  for  silver  Is  not  a  subsidy  price, 
then  the  question  arises  as  to  why  they  do 
not  advocate  a  free-market  price  for  silver. 
The  editor  of  the  Denver  Post  does  not  face 
this  issue. 

One  may  find  reports  of  several  cases 
abroad  at  which  silver  is  said  to  sell  at  prices 
above  our  nominal  or  silver-coin  price  of 
$1.29  per  fine  ounce  of  silver.  But  In  most. 
If  not  all,  such  Instances  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  these  are  local  or  special  sit- 
uations, perhaps  due  In  part  to  inacctnrate 
translations  of  the  value  of  a  depreciated  for- 
eign  currency   into   our   dollar,   and   as   to 
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whether  these  local  prices  reflect  In  any  Im- 
portant way  what  Is,  or  would  be,  a  world 
Jree-market  price  for  silver. 

The  fact  is  that.  Insofar  as  this  country  is 
concerned  the  price  of  silver  at  New  York 
has  exceeded  $1  29  per  ounce  only  in  1919-20 
for  the  entire  period  since  1874  at  which  time 
It  stood  at  approximately  $1.29  per  ounce. 
A  recognition  of  this  history  of  the  usual 
differenc««  between  the  market  and  our  mint 
(coinage)  price  for  silver  is  probably  the 
fundamental  reason  why  the  silver-subsidy 
advocates  do  not  wish  to  rely  upon  free- 
market  prices  for  their  product. 

If  they  are  entitled '^  to  govemmentally 
fixed  subsidy  prices  for  jtheir  product,  other 
p-.oducers  hav*>  the  same  right.  The  fact 
that  silver  is  used  in  some  of  our  coins  does 
not  alter  the  other  fact  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciple is  govemmentally'  fixed  versus  free- 
market  prices.  Paper  is  also  used  for  money, 
as  are  copper,  nickel,  tin,  and  zinc. 

The  Denver  Post  also  advances  another 
argument  generallr  used  by  the  silver-subsidy 
group.  It  is  this:  "Every  silver  dollar  the 
Treasury  issues  is  a  dollar  It  doesn't  have  to 
borrow  and  on  which  the  taxpayers  do  not 
have  to  pay  interest." 

That  statement  can  be  made  with  equal 
truth  regarding  paper  money  issued  by  the 
Oov^mment.  If  that  is  an  important  or 
relevant  point,  then  the  argument  is  weight- 
iest. Insofar  as  profit  to  the  Government  is 
concerned,  for  fit  paper  money  which  would 
yield  the  Government  almost  a  100-percent 
clear  profit  on  the  cost  of  its  monetary  mate- 
rial— Ignoring  all  other  antisocial  costs,  j\ist 
as  the  silverites  ignore  them. 

It  was  because  the  silver -subsidy  crowd, 
the  devaluationists,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  currency  manipulators  who  were  at- 
tempting to  serve  their  own,  rather  than  the 
general,  interests,  could  not  be  counted  upon 
to  present  facts  to  the  general  public  in  an 
objective  manner  that  a  large  group  of  mone- 
tary economists  formad  the  Economists'  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Monetary  Policy  in  No- 
Tember  1933. 

The  purpose  of  these  economists  was.  and 
la,  to  counteract  misleading  statements  and 
distortions  of  factual  data.  Insofar  as  they 
may  be  able,  by  presenting  to  Members  of 
Congress,  the  press,  radio  commentators,  and 
other  formulators  of  public  opinion  the  facts 
which  they  as  scientists  think  they  have 
learned.  None  of  them  has  a  personal  inter- 
est of  a  type  that  would  invite  allegiance  to 
anything  but  .the  truth  In  respect  to  mone- 
tary matters.  Each  member  who  signs  one 
of  these  statements  stakes  his  reputation  on 
Its  accuracr  and  is  individually  responsble  for 
what  Is  said. 


BcTin's  Sbockin;  Statement  on  Palestine 
an  Affront  to  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19. 1946 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Great 
Britain  is  dealing  the  same  kind  of  cards 
to  the  Jewish  people  in  regard  to  their 
immigration  into  Palestine  as  she  did  to 
the  Irish  people  over  a  period  of  700 
years.  The  recent  statement  of  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  reached 
a  new  high  in  racial  and  religious  intoler- 
ance and  has  shocked  the  sense  of  fair- 
ness of  the  American  public.  Under  the 
permission  granted  me.  I  Include  a 
splendid  editorial  on  this  subject  pub- 


lished in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Friday, 
June  14,  1946: 

BEVIN '8  SHOCKING  STATKMINT  ON  PALISTINE  AN 
AITBONT  TO  UNITED  STATES 

The  evil  of  racial  and  religious  intolerance 
which  came  into  full  fiower  under  the  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  of  Hitler  did  not  die 
with  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  death  or 
imprisonment  of  the  Nazi  hierarchy.  It 
fiourishes  still  in  Europe,  where  men  and 
women  sxiffer  because  of  their  faith  or  their 
race.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  revitalized  by  the 
amazing  utterances  of  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Ernest  Bevin  in  announcing  the  La- 
bor government's  policy  on  the  question  of 
the  immigration  of  Jews  Into  Palestine 

In  a  few  words  whose  meaning  was  not 
susceptible  to  amblguovis  Interpretations, 
Mr.  Bevln  accomplished  several  purposes. 
He  affronted  the  United  States,  its  Govern- 
ment, and  its  people.  He  blasted  the  hopes 
of  Jews  that  soon  they  may  find  refuge  from 
oppression  and  a  decent  way  of  life  in  their 
traditional  homeland.  Not  the  least  signifi- 
cant of  bis  accomplishments  was  his  strip- 
ping of  British  foreign  policy  of  some  of  the 
insincerity  and  hypocrisy  with  which  it  has 
been  invested  Insofar  as  the  welfare  of  the 
Jews  is  concerned. 

British  consent  to  the  creation  of  the 
Anglo-American  Inquiry  Commission  for 
study  of  the  Palestine  issue  was  accepted 
as  an  important  initial  step  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  troublesome  problem.  The 
recommendation  of  the  commission  that 
100,000  Jews  be  permitted  to  enter  Pales- 
tine this  year,  a  moderate  concession  to  hu- 
man decency  and  to  Justice,  was  received 
with  approval  both  in  the  United  States  and, 
to  a  large  extent  in  Britain. 

But  it  proves  to  be  too  extreme  a  measure 
for  the  pseudo-liberal  government  of  the  La- 
bor Party,  whose  decision  is  expressed  in 
crude,  offensive  terms  by  a  foreign  secretary 
who  seemed  to  be  giving  voice  to  his  own 
warped  concepts  of  decent  htmaan  relations 
as  well  as  to  official  foreign  policy. 

Apparently  such  intangible  considerations 
as  himian  sympathy,  even-handed  Justice  and 
moral  responsibilities  have  been  subordinated 
to  strictly  material  interests.  Britain  feels 
now,  as  in  the  past,  that  she  has  most  to 
gain  by  thwarting  the  aspirations  of  the 
Zionists  and  playing  the  game  of  the  Arabs, 
whose  Mufti,  an  Axis  agent  during  the  war. 
Is  back  with  his  people  imder  strange  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  fair,  under  the  circumstances,  to  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  Britain's  past  professions 
of  sympathy  for  the  welfare  of  the  Jews.  Mr. 
Bevin  and  his  goveriunent  were  interested 
and  compassionate  up  to  a  point — the  point 
of  Britain's  own  interests 


Connecticut  Food  Supply      , 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Mosle. 
Connecticut  State  food  administrator,  at 
a  mass  meeting  of  the  New  London  fam- 
ine emergency  committee  in  New  Lon- 
don on  June  15.  where  I  also  made  a 
speech  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Mason  T. 
Record,  chairman  of  the  New  London 
committee,  and  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Hagerty, 
representative  from  Groton.  Conn. 


Mr.  Mosle's  analysis  of  Connecticut's 
food  supply  and  the  Government's  poli- 
cies which  have  led  to  serious  State  food 
shortages  are  of  tremendous  interest  and 
importance  to  every  one  of  Connecticut's 
citizens. 

CONNECTICUT'S  FOOD  StTPPLT 

I  am  more  than  anxious  to  dispel  the  Idea 
that  America's  contribution  to  the  famine 
emergency  is  the  cause  of  food  shortages  in 
Connecticut  now.  The  world  is  short  of  grain 
and  grain  is  mankind's  basic  foodstuff.  It  is 
true  that  if  we  had  not  sent  grain  to  relieve 
suffering  and  famine  abroad,  we  could  eat 
more  than  we  are  now  likely  to  eat.  Never- 
theless, exports  to  relieve  famine  are  not  the 
cause  of  present  shortages  here. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  best  fed 
nation  and  the  one  most  able  to  help  keep 
800,000,000  people  from  possible  death  by 
hunger.  The  famine  emergency  program  has 
contributed  to  present  food  shortages  only 
by  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  the  conse- 
quences of  previous  policy  a  little  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
we  had  on  hand  the  largest  grain  reserves  on 
record.  These  reserves,  accumulated  during 
the  depression  under  the  ever  normal 
granary  plan,  were  almost  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  administration.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  was  perhaps  natural  for  the 
Government  to  seek  means  of  disposing  of 
them.  A  method  of  doing  so  was  found  by 
establishing  prices  for  meat  in  relation  to 
grain  which  favored  the  production  of  meat 
in  grain  producing  areas  over  the  sale  of  grain 
for  cash.  Taking  the  corn-hog  ratio  as  an 
example,  the  corn  farmer  found  that  under 
price  control  he  could  get  more  for  his  corn 
by  feeding  it  to.  hogs  than  by  selling  it  as 
com  for  cash.  This  program,  designed  to 
reduce  our  heavy  grain  surpluses  and  step 
up  the  production  of  meat  and  fats,  did  just 
what  it  was  supposed  to  do.  We  had  set  in 
motion  a  chain  of  economic  consequences 
destined  to  reduce  the  world  to  its  present 
grain-deficit  position. 

It  may  have  been  the  original  intention  to 
change  these  price  relationships  later  on. 
However,  President  Roosevelt's  "hold  the 
line"  order  intervened,  and  this  relationship 
was  frozen  into  our  economic  system  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse.  I  want  to  stress  that  this 
relationship  was  established  expressly  to  use 
up  over-heavy  grain  reserves,  that  is  to  con- 
vert grain  Into  human  food  by  the  most 
wasteful  Instead  of  the  most  conservative 
method.  For  when  food  Is  short  the  best 
use  that  can  be  made  of  grain  is,  first,  to  eat 
it  directly,  as  in  bread  or  cereal;  second,  to 
combine  It  with  forage  unsuitable  for  human 
consvimptlon  in  the  production  of  a  balanced, 
nutritious  food  such  as  milk,  or  to  feed  it 
to  egg  laying  hens  because  these,  too,  pro- 
duce a  balanced  food.  Meat,  while  an  ex- 
cellent food,  uses  up  more  grain  to  sustain 
one  human  life  than  do  these  other  foods 
To  concentrate  on  meat  production  was 
wasteful  of  mankind's  basic  food  resources. 
Nevertheless  our  fundamental  policy  under 
price  control  and  the  "hold  the  line"  order 
favored  meat  production  over  other  uses  of 
grain. 

By  1943  we  had  already  made  substantial 
Inroads  into  our  grain  surplus.  Farmers  with 
dairy  cows  and  laying  hens  in  grain  deficit 
areas,  in  spite  of  favorable  crop  conditions 
and  above-normal  grain  harvests,  experienced 
great  difficulty  under  existing  price  relation- 
ships in  obtaining  feed  grain.  Clearly  a 
reappraisal  was  in  order.  But  the  Federal 
Government  elected  to  seek  grain  in  Canada, 
the  Argentine,  Brazil,  and  elsewhere,  rather 
than  modify  a  price  relationship  which  was 
at  one  and  the  same  time  depriving  grain 
deficit  areas  of  access  to  feed  supplies  and 
stimulating  grain  consumption  at  rates  ex- 
ceeding its  production.  This  decision  to  im- 
port  grain  for  the  production  of  milk  and 
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food  supplies  we  cannot  continue  our  present 
policy  of  favoring  the  wasteful  use  of  this 
essential  resource.  To  protect  these  sup- 
pliers we  cannot  continue  our  present  food- 
huvins  soree.     There  isn't  that  much  food. 


Gestapo  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Mufti 
repeatedly  suggested  to  Hitler,  Himmler, 
and  Von  Ribbentrop  the  extermination  of 
European  Jewry.  He  considered  this  a  com- 
fortable solution  for  the  Palestinian  prob- 


and such  feeling  aggravated.  The  military, 
duty  bound  to  keep  law  and  order,  find  their 
task  more  difficult  because  of  this  situation. 
Evidence  of  irritation  with  this  task  is  not 
lacking.    It  is  not  easy  for  anybody  not  in 
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eggs  and  other  foods  produced  In  grain -deficit 
areas  meant  that  sooner  or  later  we  would 
empty  not  only  our  own  grain  bins  but  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  a  result,  when 
the  war  ended,  there  was  little  grain  else- 
where to  relieve  that  famine  which  in  a  world 
pohtically  disrupted,  economically  prostrate, 
and  physically  dismembered,  whose  peoples 
were  cither  homeless  or  without  foods  or 
fuel,  or  money  or  health,  without  even  lead- 
ership, was  bound  to  occur. 

Nevertheless,  the  effects  of  the  Govern- 
ment's program  did  not  reach  critical  pro- 
portions either  in  1944  or  1945.  True,  the 
fact  that  grains  were  hitched  to  the  ascend- 
ing parity  formula  under  price  control, 
whereas  byproducts  manufactured  from 
them  remained  at  base-period  levels,  caused 
farmers  in  some  producing  areas  to  substitute 
high  quality  byproduct  feeds  far  less  valu- 
able, though  more  expensive,  whole  grains, 
thereby  causing  severe  shortages  of  seme  of 
the  ingredients  needed  in  the  manufacture 
of  mixed  feeds  for  dairy  and  poultry  rations. 
This  particularly  handicapped  milk  and  egg 
production  in  grain-deficit  areas.  But  nature 
In  these  years  was  particularly  bountiful, 
and  In  both  these  years  provided  weather 
which  enabled  farmers  throughout  the  land 
to  mark  up  new  production  records.  We 
were  still  getting  by,  but  it  was  by  the  skin 
of  our  teeth. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Na- 
tion now  had  more  food  to  eat  than  in  any 
prewar  year,  the  food  situation   nationally 
remained  tight.     Under  full  production  at 
high  wages,  with   less  competition   for   the 
consumer's  dollar  from  civilian  goods,  Amer- 
ica developed  an  astonishing  appetite.    Food 
consumption  rose  steadily.    There  were  signs 
which    Uidicated    that    witbin    the    general 
framework    trouble   spoU    were    developing. 
Connecticut,  for  instance,  a  food-  and  feed- 
deficit  area,  which  obtains  most  of  its  food 
from  outside  and  relies  on  imported  grain 
for  ita  milk  and  egg  and  poultry  meat  sup- 
plies, not  only  experienced  persistent  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  grain  enough  to  sustain 
milk   and   egg   production,    but    also,   when 
foods  like  meat  were  short,  received  less  than 
Its  fair  share  of  these  supplies — less,  that  Is, 
on  a  per  caplU  basis  than  other  areas  nearer 
the  source  of  supply.    The  basic  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  under  the 
ceiling-price  system  not  enough  margin  had 
been  left  to  cover  distribution  costs  to  areas 
distant  from  the  centers  of  production.    Es- 
tablished prices  offered  producers  either  more 
profit  in  other  markets  or  else  actually  forced 
them  to  accept  losses  when  furnishing  scarce 
items  to  Connecticut  consumers. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  rationing,  not 
price  ceilings,  was  the  means  employed  to 
force  dUtribution  under  our  wartime  man- 
aged economy.  After  rationing  was  lifted, 
nothing  was  done  to  replace  its  distributive 
force.  This  failure  to  seek  other  means  of 
making  distribution  effective,  more  than 
shortages  themselves,  is  responsible  for  the 
recent  prodigious  growth  of  black  market*. 
Price  controls,  if  held  on  the  same  basis  as 
before  without  raUoning  and  without  an 
abandonment  of  the  hold-the-Une  formula, 
could  not  affect  this  situation.  The  whole 
distributive  procees  was  disrupted  when  ra- 
tioning was  abandoned.  At  the  same  time 
the  public  appetite  for  food  was  vmleashed. 
We  Americans  are  now  eating  substantially 
more  measured  by  dollar  volume  than  we 
did  during  the  war. 

There  are  three  possible  ways  of  obtaihlng 
better  distribution.  After  VJ-day  it  would 
have  been  sensible,  and  might  conceivably 
BtiU  be  possible,  to  abandon  the  hold-the- 
Une  order  and  substitute  for  it  an  order 
directing  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
to  use  its  controls  (1)  to  encourage  needed 
production  of  foods  such  as  milk  and  (U) 
to  Induce  better  dlBtrlbution  by  making  It 
at  least  as  profiUble  to  seU  food  In  food- 
deficit  areas  as  In  other  parts  oX  the  country. 


The  Office  of  Price  Administration  did  not 
ask  for  authority  to  use  Its  powers  In  tixi» 
way. 

Conceding,  as  all  thinking  people  must, 
that  a  precipitous  rise  In  food  prices  ought 
to  be  avoided  it  would  still  have  been  pos- 
sible through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration or  some  other  Federal  agency  to  take 
title  to  scarce  foods  and  allocate  them  to 
deficit  areas  as  needed.  This  plan  could  be 
combined  with  the  previous  one  but  it  would 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  managed  character  of 
our  economy  and  would  perhaps  not  have 
encouraged  gradual  price  and  other  adjust- 
ments such  as  are  nedeed  If  we  are  to  return 
to  a  free  econoray.  Nevertheless,  this  plan 
would  have  helped  to  avoid  the  break-down 
of  supplies  which  is  now  depriving  us  in  this 
deficit  area  of  equal' access  to  national  food 
and  feed  supplies. 

FinaUy.  the  Government  can  give  up  price 
controls  on  all  grains  and  the  food  products 
dependent  on  them.  This  would  raise  prices. 
Oa  the  other  hand  it  would  also  effect  better 
distribution  of  available  supplies  mere  rap- 
idly, remove  the  speculative  and  political 
barriers  to  freer  food  movement  more  effec- 
tively, encourage  needed  production  more 
directly,  and  readmit  deficit  areas  to  a  fair 
share  In  national  supplies  more  successfully 
than  any  of  the  previously  suggested  methods. 
The  question  for  us  today  is  almost  whether 
we  prefer  to  continue  enjoying  price  ceil- 
ings which  do  not  provide  us  with  either 
enough  or  a  fair  share  of  what  we  need,  or 
whether  we  would  prefer  to  get  a  fair  share 
of  national  supplies  at  a  higher  price  but 
not  necessarily  at  prices  higher  than  black- 
market  prices  which  we  are  now  paying.  How 
high  would  food  prices  go?  The  answer  de- 
pends on  this  year's  harvests  Nature  this 
year  is  more  unkind  than  In  the  past  years 
and  does  not  provide  us  with  another  bumjier 
crop.  Make  no  mistake  about  this:  We  are 
all  gambling  on  this  year's  grain  crop  because 
up  to  now  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  sup- 
ported a  price  policy  which  favored  wasteful 
use  of  grain  over  its  conservation. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  before: 
The  famine  emergency  program,  which  de- 
serves the  unqualified  support  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen,  is  not  responsible  for  our  current 
food  shortages.  It  is  unfcwtunate.  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  at  least  partly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  set  up  an  over-all  food  authority, 
that  in  its  timing  famine  abroatl  should  co- 
incide with  the  break-down  caused  by  con- 
sistent mismanagement  of  our  food  supplies 
at  home. 

I  should  now  like  to  review  briefly  some  of 
the  things  which  affect  particular  shortages 
in  the  Connecticut  market.  Take  butter  for 
example:  Butter  is  made  normally  out  of  sur- 
plus cream.  Surplus  cream  in  turn  is  made 
out  of  surplus  fluid  milk.  But  milk  produc- 
tion has  not  been  encotiraged  nationally.  By 
holding  down  milk  prices  some  900  dairy 
farms  discontinued  operations  In  this  State 
In  the  last  12  months.  A  decade  ago  there 
were  7,176  dairy  farms  In  the  State:  today 
there  are  only  4373  left.  Nor  wUl  these  sur- 
vive long  if  returns  to  the  dairy  farmer  don't 
soon  compensate  him  for  his  Increased 
costs,  especially  feed  and  labor  cosU.  How 
does  this  affect  the  butter  supply?  To  contin- 
ue supplying  Connecticut  people  with  fluid 
milk  it  has  been  necessary  to  invade  markets 
where  cream  and  even  butter  tised  to  be  pro- 
duced, thereby  limiting  the  milk  available 
for  cream  and  butter  production.  There  has 
been  *';^me  increased  dairy  activity  in  these 
areas  but  this,  too.  is  now  declining.  Milk 
producUon  must  be  encouraged.  The  way  to 
relieve  tlie  butter  shortage  is  to  increase  fluid- 
milk  prices  in  areas  Uke  Connecticut  to  the 
point  at  which  local  demand  can  be  met  by 
local  production.  This  has  not  been  done 
and  this  fall  we  here  are  going  to  be  shorter 
of  milk  than  last  year.  If  we  do  not  get  grain 
■oon.  we  will  be  very  short  Indeed. 


Bread  goes  with  butter  and  we  can  look 
at  that  situation,  too.    As  has  been  said.  It 
is  more  profitable  to  hold  train  off  tiie  mar- 
ket and  convert  it  Into  meat  on  the  faiaai 
where  it  is  grown  tlian  It  It  to  sell  It  for  cash. 
This  has  made  the  purchase  of  grain  diffi- 
cult since   1943.    Yet  last  taU  the  Federal 
Government    committed    Itself    to    supply 
large  quantities  of  grain  for  foreign  relief. 
No  attempt  was  made,  however.  reaUy  to  get 
grain  untU  the  Government  besan  to   fall 
seriously  behind  on  its  conunitments.    Then 
it.  too,  discovered  that  farmers  were  more 
Interested  In  higher  profits  obtained  by  feed- 
ing grain  under  the  hold-the-llne  order  than 
In  seUing  for  cash.    The  Government  then 
committed   a   serious   blunder.     It   ordered 
flour  millers  to  sell  to  It  all  but  21  days 
of  their  grain  reserves,  thereby  certifying  to 
the  speculative  world  that  all  the  flour  miU« 
cf  the  country  would  be  totally  cut  of  grain 
at  precisely  the  same  time.    Still  behind  on 
its   commitments   and   unable    to   persuade 
enough  farmers  to  forego  the  higher  prcflt 
to  be  obtained  by  selling  their  i^rain  through 
animals,     the     Federal     Government     then 
offered  to  nurchase  wheat  and  com  at  price* 
substantially    above   legal   ceiling   prices   in 
the  same  market  in  vhich  flour  millers  and 
grain  dealers  were  expected  to  make  their 
purchases    at   ceiling    price.     Grain    owners 
had  now  learned  that  If  they  ignored  ap- 
peals,  the  Government  would   itaelf  break 
the  ceiling  price.    They  had  alao  been  toM 
that  every  flour  mill  In  the  country  would 
be  wanting  wheat  in  21  days  time.     Flour 
mills   are  now  shut  down.     No  one   knows 
when  they  wiU  be  able  to  buy  grain  again 
or  at  what  price.    Meanwhile,  bakers  in  thla 
area  are  receiving,  not  75  percent  of  their 
last  year's  volume,  as  stiggested  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  in  any  case  has  set 
up  no  means  of  aasurlng  eqtiltable  distribu- 
tion of  such  flour  as  may  be  stUl  on  hand, 
but  less  than  £0  percent.    Bread  is  going  to 
be  very  short  in  Connecticut. 

Shall  we  look  at  meat  now?  The  meat 
situation  is  complicated  Bven  during  ra- 
tioning whenever  meat  was  nationally  tight 
Connecticut  received  relatively  less  than  did 
areas  nearer  the  source  of  supplies  because 
price  ceilings  did  not  afford  packers  as  much 
profit  here  as  In  some  other  markets.  In  con- 
sequence, we  had  a  mushroom  growth  of  local 
slaughterhouses  created  by  the  demand  of 
the  people  for  the  meat  with  which  the  large 
packers  could  not  supply  them.  To  control 
the  rising  black  market  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1945  the  activity  of  these  slaugh- 
terers was  restricted  by  an  over-all  quota 
system.  Connecticut,  however,  is  forced  to 
rely  almost  entirely  on  local  slaughter.  £ince 
the  large  packing  houses  now  send  us  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  meat  they  formerly 
supplied  to  us.  Added  to  this,  uncertainty 
about  future  price  ceilings  has  nearly  halted 
slaughtering  operations  except  In  the  black 
market  which  is  restrained  but  has  not  been 
blocked  to  the  same  extent.  Fortunately, 
heavy  slaughter  of  lajring  chickens  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  the  feed  grain  supply  has 
helped  to  tide  us  over  this  situation  without 
too  much  difficulty.  But  if  the  slau^ter  of 
laying  hens  goes  much  further,  however,  we 
will  not  have  too  many  eggs  later  on.  Look- 
ing a  little  further  ahead,  we  can  expect  more 
meat  than  we  now  have  before  the  year  Is 
over.  Just  when  will  depend  on  future  price 
policy.  Looking  a  little  further,  however, 
meat  Is  going  to  be  shorter  In  1947  in  all 
probability.  Connecticut  will  not  receive  its 
share  legally  unless  the  present  system  is 
changed. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  on  with  this  recital. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  Indicate  that  our 
present  food  shortages  are  the  result  of  groas 
mismanagement  of  the  food  situation  by  the 
Federal  Government  rather  than  the  restilt 
of  the  famine  emergency  abroad.  We  mtist 
face  the  facts.  The  world  la  short  of  Its 
basic  foodstuff,  grain.    To  protect  our  own 
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superimposed  upon  another  investigation 
covering  another  report.  Yes;  now  the  ques- 
tion wUl  be  discussed  and  rediscussed  and 
discussed  once  more.  What  further  light 
can  be  shed  on  the  subject?     They  either 
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Congress  of  the  United  States.  Justices 
Black  and  Jackson  have  ix>  alternative 
but  to  resign,  and  they  should  do  this 
immediately  in  order  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  this  high  judicial  body. 


Mow.  Mr.  Justice  Robert  Jackson,  driven 
to  exasperation  by  a  low  feud  pursued  behind 
his  back.  whUe  he  Is  outside  the  country 
performing  a  public  duty.  teUs  all.  The  feud 
in    the    Cour'-    arose    over    a    question    of 
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food  supplies  we  cannot  continue  our  present 
policy  of  favoring  the  wastefvil  use  of  this 
enentlal  resource.  To  protect  these  sup- 
pliers we  cannot  continue  our  present  food- 
buying  spree.  There  Isn't  that  much  food. 
Either  we  will  restrain  ourselves;  or  when 
foods  get  short  enough  prices  will  rise  to  the 
point  where  many  of  us  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  buy.  We  still  have  more  food  to 
eat  than  any  other  nation.  To  use  It  wisely 
we  must  back  policies  which  will  effect  its 
equitable  distribution.  To  serve  ourselves  and 
protect  800.000,000  people  faced  not  with  in- 
convenience but  with  possible  famine  we  must 
produce,  conserve,  and  restrain  waste.  We 
have  Just  fought  a  war.  Let  us  not.  In  our 
blind  preoccupation  with  our  own  Inconven- 
ience, allow  conditions  to  grow  abroad  that 
will  lead  to  another  war.  Food  can  write 
the  peace.    Let  us  work  for  that  peace. 


United  JeMrisk  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ElMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  me  entitled  "United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal." Grossinger's  Hotel,  Sunday,  June 
16,  1946: 

CKTrEO  JEWISH  APPEAL 

There  Is  dramatic  contrast  between  our 
surroundings  today  and  the  surroundings 
of  our  Jews  overseas  whose  fate  Is  now  being 
decided.  I'd  like  you  to  keep  that  In  mind, 
not  as  a  matter  of  conscience  or  self- 
reproach,  but  because  it  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter.  If  the  remnant  of 
Europ)ean  Jewry  were  free  to  go  where  they 
pleased,  if  they  weren't  ragged  and  tired  and 
hungry  and  prisoners  of  state,  we  wouldn't 
bave  to  make  those  contrasts. 

That's  exactly  the  point  I  want  to  make — 
the  dispoESessed  Jews  are  prisoners  of  state, 
and  no  matter  how  much  protest  Is  made, 
the  fact  does  remain  that  they  are  political 
prisoners,  for  no  other  reason  but  politics, 
power  politics  at  that,  they  are  barred  from 
going  to  the  one  place  where  t^ey  want  to 
go  and  where  they  are  welcome — Palestine. 

All  this  palaver  about  committees  of  In- 
quiry and  consultation  and  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
■ticks  in  my  throat.  It's  time  for  some  hon- 
est talk.  Let  the  British  say  they  don't  want 
the  Jews  admitted  Into  Palestine,  that  they 
are  concerned  with  their  control  of  the 
Middle  East  for  military  reasons — and  for  oil. 
Let  them  stop  this  refined  talk  about  sym- 
pathy and  committees  and  objectivity.  Just 
whom  do  they  think  they  are  hoodwinking? 

Now  we  learn  that  HaJ  Amln  el  Huesselnl 
has  returned  to  the  Middle  East.  He  is  re- 
puted to  have  left  France  and  by  way  of  a 
British  plane  reached  Damascus,  Syria.  Let 
us  see  how  significant  that  return  Is.  HaJ 
Amin's  crlmlnail  record  Is  a  long  one.  After 
the  riots  of  1920  which  he  Instigated  In 
Palestine  against  the  Jews,  he  was  given  a 
long  prison  sentence  by  the  British,  but 
managed  to  escape.  He  was  duly  rewarded 
by  the  British  and  given  an  amnesty.  As  a 
further  reward,  he  was  made  Grand  Mufti 
<rf  Jerusalem.  He  became  good,  very  good, 
friends  with  Mussolini  and  Hitler.  He  insti- 
gated the  Irqui  revolt  In  1941.  He  formed  the 
Arab  brigade  which  fought  American  and 
British  soldiers.  In  Yugoslavia,  he  founded 
the  Mohammedan  SS.  In  a  document  in- 
troduced at  Nuremberg,  a  high  offlclal  of  the 


Gestapo  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Mufti 
repeatedly  suggested  to  Hitler,  Himmler, 
and  Von  Ribbentrop  the  extermination  of 
European  Jewry.  He  considered  this  a  com- 
fortable solution  for  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem. He  constantly  urged  that  the  extermi- 
nation rate  be  accelerated. 

This,  then.  Is  the  manner  of  man  that 
Is  permitted  to  return  to  the  Middle  East  to 
stir  the  passions  of  the  Arabs,  an  exercise  In 
which  he  is  most  adroit.  One  of  the  excuses 
Britain  gives  for  not  permitting  the  en- 
trance of  100.000  Jews  Into  Palestine  is  her 
fear  of  an  Arab  uprising..  Well,  allowing 
the  Mufti  to  get  back  to  the  Middle  East  is 
one  certain  way  of  insuring  that  Arab  up- 
rising. Maybe  Britain's  protestation  that 
she  wants  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  on  the 
same  level  of  honorable  conduct  as  was  her 
conduct  during  the  war  with  regard  to  the 
Jews  when.  In  spite  of  death  and  terror  faced 
by  the  Jews  of  Europe,  she  kept  the  doors 
of  Palestine  sealed  against  them.  She  does 
not  fear  an  Arab  uprising;  she  hopes  for  one; 
In  fact,  with  the  Multl  story.  It  Is  more  than 
a  slight  suspicion  that  she  Is  working  for  It. 
The  Arabs  are  easily  quelled  and  she  knows 
It,  but  should  what  appears  to  be  a  spon- 
taneous uprising  take  place,  then  she  will 
say,  "See,  I  told  you  so."  Another  commis- 
sion will  be  formed  and  Britain  will  again 
step  in  "to  keep  the  peace." 

"The  whole  mess  seems  like  the  vicious  play 
of  some  vapid  practical  Jokers.  I  have  the 
feeling  many  a  time  that,  surely,  they  can't 
be  serious;  they  don't  really  mean  what  they 
are  doing.  Frankly,  it  would  be  ludicrous 
were  it  not  so  tragic. 

Almost  2  months  have  passed  since  the 
report  of  the  Anglo-American  Committee  on 
Inquiry  on  Palestine  was  made  public.  After 
the  wracking,  tragic  delays  of  the  past  13 
years,  a  little  hope  came  with  It  when  its 
recommendation  of  100,000  Jews  to  be  per- 
mitted entrance  Into  Palestine  was  accepted 
by  our  President.  But  again  there  are  de- 
lays. First,  Attlee  imposes  conditions  of 
disarmament  and  Joint  military  and  financial 
responsibility.  Then  our  State  Department 
says  It  must  consult  with  Arabs  and  Jews 
again.  Why  did  we  have  the  committee  In 
the  first  place  If  consultation  must  follow 
consultation  and  condition  be  Imposed  upon 
condition. 

We  could  perhaps  be  asked  to  be  more 
patient  If  a  ready  solution  to  the  homeless- 
ness  of  at  least  100,000  Jews  were  not  present. 
But  that  soliHlon  Is  present,  and  not  only 
present  but  accepted.  When  a  solution  Is 
available.  Is  acceptable,  and  Is  accepted,  what 
further  reason  exists  for  Inaction — unless  It 
be  foul  play. 

Nothing  has  changed  In  existing  conditions 
to  warrant  any  further  delay.  The  United 
States  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  the  British 
when  President  Truman  originally  requested 
that  100,000  Jews  be  admitted,  and  we  did 
Join  in  the  Inquiry  committee.  Now  we  are 
put  off  again.  It  is  unseemly,  to  say  the 
least,  that  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
the  United  States  Government  should  allow 
Itself  to  be  pushed  around  that  way. 

I  believe  It  Is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
put  aU  Its  moral  and  political  welgl  t  behind 
Its  Insistence  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  conunlttee  to  admit  100,000  Jews  Into 
Palestine  be  acted  upon  at  once.  The  longer 
we  hesitate,  the  more  conditions  will  be 
imposed,  the  more  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  men  like  the  Mufti  and  his  cousin  Jenal 
to  make  trouble,  the  more  the  waters  will  be 
muddled  tmtll  the  recommendation  Itself 
becomes  a  nullity.  The  acute  needs  of  the 
waiting  100,000  Jews  demand  Immediate 
action.  Th3  task  of  our  military  in  Ger- 
many grows  more  Involved  dally  as  the  ten- 
sion Increases  In  the  camps  of  the  displaced 
persons.  It  is  little  wonder  that  such  dis- 
turbances as  the  recent  one  In  the  Bavarian 
Tlllskge  of  Oberammergau  take  place.  Cer- 
tainly antl-Semltlc  feeling  within  that  area 
Is  not  dissipated;   on  the  contrary,  reports 


find  such  feeling  aggravated.  The  military, 
duty  bound  to  keep  law  and  order,  find  their 
task  more  difficult  because  of  this  situation. 
Evidence  of  irritation  with  this  task  Is  not 
lacking.  It  Is  not  easy  for  anybody  not  in 
the  position  of  the  displaced  person  who  has 
spent  years  In  one  camp  or  another,  watched 
his  family  killed  and  his  friends  disappear, 
to  understand  the  depth  of  despair  and  panic 
experienced  by  the  displaced  person. 

I  say  that  the  United  States  Government, 
having  committed  Itself  to  a  course  of  action 
with  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  100,000 
Jews  into  Palestine  cannot  now  retreat  with- 
out loss  of  moral  and  political  prestige.  There 
Is  no  doubt,  too,  that  inaction  spells  retreat. 

There  is  a  little  paragraph  that  appeared 
In  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  a  British  publica- 
tion, which  caught  and  held  my  attention. 
I  believe  you  should  llste  i  to  the  phUlsophy 
of  Its  few  sentences:  "The  difficulties  call  not 
for  despair,  but  for  cool  consideration  on 
merits — only  one  thing  would  be  unpardon- 
able— the  lackadaisical  shelving  of  these 
problems,  the  shirking  of  plain  and  unfettered 
discussion.  Do  nothing  and  funking  a  dlf-- 
flcult  Issue,  these  are  pitfalls  whlfch  the  Jew- 
ish people  must  strenuously  avoid.  In  the 
affairs  of  a  people,  as  in  those  of  a  man,  they 
are  the  predestined  forerunners  of  defeat  and 
disruption.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber, 
a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  rest,  so  shall 
thy  poverty  come  as  a  robber,  and  thy  want 
as  an  armed  man!" 

Very  well,  then,  we  shall  let  It  be  known 
that  there  will  be  no  little  sleep,  no  little 
slumber,  no  little  folding  of  the  hands  to 
rest.  Very  well,  then,  the  Issue  has  been 
very  clearly  drawn. 

Our  fight  to  help  in  the  survival  of  these 
Jews;  to  transport  them  to  Palestine,  to  help 
them  into  the  United  States  and  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  shelter  them  has  Just  begim, 
and  everyone  of  us  here  today  must  be  a 
soldier  in  that  army. 

I  know  you  were  all  as  deeply  shocked  as 
I  was  by  the  statement  Btfr.  Bevin  made  at 
the  labor  meeting  the  other  day.  I  have  yet 
to  encounter  such  open  dishonor,  such  boor- 
ish soullessness  In  high  office  as  Mr.  Bevin 
displayed  in  that  tragic  statement,  which 
reads  as  follows:  "The  agitation  In  the 
United  States  and  particularly  In  New  York 
for  100.000  Jews  to  be  admitted  to  Palestine 
Is  caused  by  the  desire  not  to  have  too  many 
of  them  in  New  York."  It  l3  the  lowest  level 
he  has  reached  In  all  his  obvious  maneuver- 
ing to  keep  the  homeless  100.000  Jews  out  of 
Palestine.  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one 
human  being,  aware  as  he  is,  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  displaced  Jews  could  permit  him- 
self to  descend  to  such  degrading  depths. 
He  should  be  repudiated  therefor  by  the 
Labor  Government  which  only  before  elec- 
tion had  Included  In  Its  platform  the  strong- 
est pro-Zlonlst  statement  yet  to  appear  In 
the  platform  of  any  party.  Including  those 
made  by  the  parties  In  our  country. 

And  so  he  goes  on  to  say  that  in  order  to 
transport  the  100,000  Jews  into  Palestine,  It 
would  be  necessary  for  Britain  to  send  more 
troops  into  Palestine  and  that  Britain  Is  not 
prepared  to  do.  When  I  called  the  inquiry 
committee  when  it  was  formed  "a  dodge  and 
a  stall,"  I  hoped  then  I  would  be  wrong.  But, 
most  obviously,  Britain  never  Intended  to 
take  a  single  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee seriously.  It  was  clearly  a  delaying 
action,  and  we  were  duped  thereby.  It  Is 
foul  play  to  delude  the  waiting,  dispossessed 
Jews.  It  Is  dishonorable  to  embark  on  what 
seemed  to  be  an  honest  undertaking  and 
then  reveal  it  for  what  it  Is — an  excuse  to 
delay  action,  a  smokescreen  to  hide  behind 
while  all  the  time  scheming  and  plotting 
how  not  to  admit  the  Jews  into  Palestine. 

The  United  States  has  likewise  announced 
a  United  States  Cabinet  Committee  on  Pal- 
estine, consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
State,  and  Treasury,  or  their  alternates. 
Thus  we  have  yet  another  committee.  It  Is 
another   conunlttee  piled   upon  committee. 
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superimposed  upon  another  investigation 
covering  another  report.  Yes;  now  the  ques- 
tion wUl  be  discussed  and  redlscussed  and 
discussed  once  more.  What  further  light 
can  be  shed  on  the  subject?  They  either 
want  to  admit  them  or  they  don't.  If  they 
do,  then  let  them  proceed;  and  If  they  dont, 
let  them  say  so. 

That's  what  I  mean  when  I  say  the  fight 
has  begun.  If  the  bene  'Claries  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  needed  you  before,  how  much 
more  do  they  need  you  now?  If  betore 
they  looked  for  succor,  for  a  dignified  way 
of  life,  for  a  bit  of  bread,  for  a  garment  on 
their  backs,  for  the  way  out  to  a  new  life 
(for  all  these  are  the  ways  the  monejre  of 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  will  be  spent) ,  how 
much  more  do  they  look  to  you  now? 
Through  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  we  let 
it  be  known  that  we  will  take  care  of  our 
own,  we  will  cherish  our  own,  and  we  will 
honor  our  own  despite  the  base  betrayal  of 
governments,  of  broken  pledges  and  discard 
of  faith.  We  who  only  by  the  mere  accident 
of  birth  escaped  the  fate  of  our  brothers 
overseas,  we  are  asked  to  give,  not  our  lives, 
not  our  homes,  not  our  children,  but  money. 
We  cannot  find  such  giving,  certainly,  be- 
yond us. 

The  UJA  is  one  of  the  answers  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  has  been  flung  to  us.  It  Is  one 
of  our  weapons  In  a  resistance  fight,  a  fight 
against  callous  disregard  of  human  lives 
and  human  values.  We  shall  accept  that 
challenge  as  we  do  the  responsibility.  We 
must  remember  that  the  center  of  Judaism 
has  shifted  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 
The  B3magcgue,  the  temple  of  learning,  the 
communal  strength  have  departed  from 
Europe.  The  torch  of  Judaism  lies  In  our 
hands  now,  for  we  have  the  strength  and  we 
have  the  numbers.  We  have  the  choice  either 
to  hold  the  torch  aloft,  to  keep  its  light  clear 
through  the  ages  yet  unborn,  as  the  Jews  of 
the  Old  World  did  In  the  civUizatlous  that 
have  crumbled.  Or  we  can  let  it  drop,  dim- 
ming and  then  extinguishing  the  culture, 
the  tradition,  the  love  of  God,  and  all  that 
spiritual  richness  that  has  given  the  world  its 
code  of  morality  from  the  hand  of  Moses. 
We  can.  If  we  will,  turn  back  In  smugness 
and  complacency,  and  forget  feeling  secure 
because  our  backs  never  felt  the  lash  of  the 
whip  and  because  we  never  had  to  wear  the 
yellow  badge  of  David  on  our  sleeves.  Or  we 
can.  If  we  will,  rise  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  stormy,  confused,  tear-drlven  world, 
and,  in  our  way,  try.  In  some  measure,  to  set 
the  world  right  again. 

We  must  remember  that  if  the  dispossessed 
Jew  loses  his  humanity,  we  Icse  ours.  For 
Insomuch  as  one  man,  one  Jew  shall  suffer 
needlessly,  it  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  pain  of  the  world.  The  million  and  one- 
quarter  Jews  In  Europe,  the  Jews  In  Pales- 
tine, the  refugees  seeking  welcome  here  will 
live  again  throtigh  you,  and  through  you 
Palestine  shall  be  redeemed. 


The  New  Deal  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1946 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  inserting  a  news  article  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Sokolsky,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Times-Herald.  The 
subject  matter  of  this  article  is  one  that 
should  have  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  people  of  this  country  but  of  the 


Congress  of  the  United  States.  Justices 
Black  and  Jackson  have  no  alternative 
but  to  resign,  and  they  should  do  this 
immediately  in  order  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  this  high  judicial  body. 

Franklin  D.  Roossvelt  appointed  Hugo 
Black  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  a  moment 
of  cynical  contempt  for  the  majesty  of  that 
Institution  and  armoyance  with  the  public 
for  having  opposed  his  Insistence  upon  pack- 
ing the  Court  with  the  object  of  turning  it 
Into  an  Instrument  of  the  New  Deal. 

His  "Dutch"  was  up.  and  he  showed  his 
contempt  for  an  Institution  which  he  found 
an  impediment  to  his  plans. 

The  country  was  shocked.  Hugo  Black 
was  neither  by  training  nor  temperament 
suited  for  the  highest  Judicial  responsibility. 
He  had  been  a  politician — but  nothing  more. 
As  a  Senator,  he  became  chairman  of  one 
of  those  free-lance  Investigations,  usually 
referred  to  as  the  Black  committee,  which 
violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizeivs 
by  seizing  their  private  papers,  invading  their 
residences,  and  confronting  them  with  what. 
In  effect,  were  seized  and  stolen  documents. 
The  Black  committee  formed  a  pattern 
which  was  subsequently  followed  with  leas 
rowdyism  by  the  La  Pollette  and  Dies  com- 
mittees. 

Then  It  was  found  that  Hugo  Black  had 
been  a  member  of  the  KKK,  as  a  nlght- 
Ehlrted  raider  among  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
when  confronted  with  the  fact  he  delivered 
a  speech  so  full  of  vaudevllllan  com  and 
pathos  that  It  actually  served  the  purpos<! 
of  enveloping  him  in  an  atmosphere  of  pity. 
To  take  the  heat  off  the  Black  appointment, 
to  divert  public  attention  from  this  foul 
deed.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  went  to  Chicago 
and  delivered  the  "quarantine  speech"  which 
as  far  back  as  1937  divided  the  world  InUJ 
dictatorial  and  peace-loving  nations  and 
Instructed  the  world  that  It  must  quarantine 
the  lawless  countries. 

The  speech  was  so  sensational,  such  a 
bombshell,  so  bellicose,  that  It  threw  the 
Black  appointment  Into  obsctirlty,  where 
Roosevelt  wanted  It.  It  was  showmanship 
of  the  lowest  order. 

As  Charles  A.  Beard  said,  "One  Roman 
holiday  was  substituted  for  another."  Ac- 
cording to  Hubert  Herring  In  And  So  To  War, 
written  In  1938,  It  served  notice  on  Great 
Britain  and  France  that  If  war  came,  the 
United  States  would  be  on  their  side.  Mr. 
Herring  said: 

"The  chancelleries  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
more  skilled  In  readmg  the  full  score,  knew 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  taken  the  first  Irre- 
vocable step  by  which  the  nations  are  drawn 
Into  conflict." 

The  quarantine  speech  saved  Hugo  Black 
and  he  was  permitted  to  sit  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where  he  assumed  the 
guise  of  a  great  liberal  so  that  the  New  Deal 
claque  applauded  him  and  wrote  In  well- 
feigned  astonishment  of  his  liberalism. 

But  there  were  other  reports  that  from 
time  to  time  leaked  out.  It  seemed  that  his 
colleagues  on  the  Supreme  Court  regarded  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  Inadequate  and  his 
familiarity  with  propriety  even  less  so. 

Of  all  such  rumors  and  reports  I  cannot 
speak,  for  naturally  I  know  nothing  of  my 
own  knowledge.  Yet  It  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  our  country  If  a  congres- 
sional committee  could,  after  investlgaticn, 
lay  the  ghost  of  Indignity. 

By  which  I  mean  that  It  damages  the 
prestige  of  the  Court  almost  beyond  repair 
and  wrecks  the  morals  of  the  country  when 
It  Is  oft  repeated  and  too  often  believed  that 
any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  Incapable 
of  writing  his  own  opinions  and  has  to  em- 
ploy bright  young  boys  to  aid  him.  Ghost- 
written wisdom  does  not  serve  the  ends  of 
Jxistlce.  Congress  needs  to  discover  the  truth 
oC  thia. 


Now,  Mr.  Justice  Robert  Jackson,  driven 
to  exasperation  by  a  low  feud  pursued  behind 
his  back,  while  he  Is  ouUlde  the  country 
performing  a  public  duty,  tells  all.  The  feud 
In  the  Cour'.  arose  over  a  question  of 
propriety. 

In  carefully  Jxidlclal  language  Mr.  Jackson 
accuses  Mr.  Black  of  Impropriety.  His  full 
statement  denounces  Mr.  Black's  conduct  as 
prejudicial  to  the  Court.  Mr.  Black  may 
pursue  one  of  two  courses: 

1.  He  may  serve  his  country  by  resigning 
from  the  bench; 

2.  He  may  demand  a  full  investigation  by 
Congress. 

This  much  the  public  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand, namely,  that  no  hush-hush  policy,  no 
official  courtesies,  no  diversions  Into  do- 
mestic or  foreign  policies  must  be  permitted 
to  still   these  charges. 

The  Supreme  Court  must  be  saved  from 
the  degradation  cf  these  charges. 


Gross  Inequities  m  tiie  Preseat  Railroad 
Retirement  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 

or  M AITIAMB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1946 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  in  recommend- 
ing a  substitute  for  the  original  Crosser 
bill  (H.  R.  13C2)  failed  to  correct  one 
of  the  most  glaring  injustices  or  in- 
equities to  railway  employees  which  is 
contained  in  the  present  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  The  original  Crosser  bill, 
which  has  my  full  support,  would  re- 
move this  Injustice.  I  refer  to  an  em- 
ployee's qualifications  for  an  annuity 
when  he  reaches  retirement  age  and  to 
the  many  thousands  of  such  employees 
who  happened  to  not  be  in  active  rail- 
way service  on  August  29,  1935,  the  en- 
actment date  of  the  original  act. 

Unlike  social  security,  railroad  em- 
ployees' benefits  are  figured  upon  the 
number  of  months  of  compensated  serv- 
ice that  they  have  had  in  the  railroad 
industry  and  the  average  monthly  com- 
pensation that  they  have  earned  in  that 
service.  For  example:  if  the  employee 
had  to  his  credit,  under  the  law.  12 
months  (1  year)  of  service  and  his 
monthly  average  earnings  were  $200.  he 
would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  $3  a 
month  at  age  65;  if  he  had  120  months 
(10  years)  of  service  at  a  monthly  av- 
erage wage  of  $200,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  an  annuity  of  $30  a  month  at  age  65; 
with  240  months  (20  years)  and  an  av- 
erage monthly  wage  of  $2C0.  he  would  be 
entitled  to  an  annuity  of  $60  a  month  at 
age  65;  and,  if  the  employee  had  360 
months  (30  years)  of  service  and  a 
monthly  average  wage  of  $200.  he  would 
be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  $90  a  month 
at  age  65. 

In  figuring  annuities  there  are  two 
kinds  of  service  to  consider:  subsequent 
service  and  prior  service.  Subsequent 
service  is  the  service  performed  from 
January  1.  1937.  up  to  the  month  In 
wtilch  the  employee  attaine  age  65;  prior 
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service  is  the  service  performed  on  the 
railroad  before  January  1,  1937. 

Each  month  of  subsequent  service  per- 
formed by  an  employee  is  credited  to  him 
as  a  month  of  service  whether  such  serv- 
ice Is  broken  or  continuous.  This  Is  not 
true  of  prior  service.  In  order  for  an  em- 
ployee to  receive  credit  for  prior  service — 
service  before  January  1.  1937— he  must 
have  been  an  employee  working  or  hav- 
ing an  employment  relation  with  an  em- 
ployer under  the  act  on  August  29.  1935. 
Therefore,  if  an  employee  was  not  per- 
forming actual  work  on  that  particular 
day,  August  29.  1935,  he  must  have  been 
on  furlouch.  or  subject  to  call  and  ready 
and  willing  to  serve,  or  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, or  absent  on  account  of  sickness 
or  disability;  and  such  furlough  or  ab- 
sence from  duty  on  August  29. 1935.  must 
have  been  covered  by  an  agreement  rule 
or  practice  in  efifect  on  that  date  on  the 
railroad  for  that  particular  occupation. 
In  other  words,  in  order  for  an  employee 
to  get  credit  for  prior  service — service 
before  January  1,  1937— he  must  have 
performed  railroad  service  on  August  29, 
1935.  or  he  must  have  had  a  right  to  re- 
turn to  his  job  on  August  29.  1935. 

Before  August  29.  1935,  during  the 
great  depression,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  railroad  employees  were  fiirloughed 
and  many  of  the  agreements  In  efifect  at 
that  time  only  gave  an  employee  60  days 
to  6  months  or  a  j-ear  in  which  to  be 
called  back  in  order  to  retain  his  rights 
on  the  railroad.  Thousands  of  other  em- 
ployees, such  as  auditors,  claim  agents, 
and  general  ofiBce  help,  had  no  agree- 
ments and  there  was  no  rule  or  practice 
in  effect  that  gave  them  a  right  to  return 
to  tHe  service;  and  on  that  particular 
date,  August  29, 1935.  because  of  the  con- 
dition covering  these  railroad  employees, 
they  did  not  have  a  right  to  prior  serv- 
,  ice — service  before  January  1.  1937 — be- 
cause they  did  not  have  an  employment 
relation  on  August  29,  1935. 

Many  of  these  railroad  employees  were 
called  back  to  service  substantially  in  the 
order  of  their  seniority  and  thousands 
who  had  lost  their  rights,  because  of  the 
time  limit  on  the  furlough  rule,  were 
called  back  because  of  the  war.  Many 
of  these  employees  were  called  back  or 
were  requested  to  take  their  former  rail- 
road work  and  many  of  these  former 
railroad  employees  who  came  back  and 
answered  the  call  of  duty  on  the  rail- 
roads left  other  occupations,  but  these 
employees  are  out  as  far  as  prior  service 
is  concerned  and  the  only  service  for 
which  they  may  get  credit  under  the 
present  law  Is  the  service  they  performed 
on  the  railroad  after  January  1,  1937. 
and  up  to  their  sixty-fifth  birthday. 

For  example:  Let  us  take  the  cases  of 
four  railroad  employees,  a  brakeman.  an 
engineer,  a  machinist,  and  an  auditor; 
they  all  worked  for  the  same  railroad. 
They  all  started  to  work  on  January  1, 
1907,  and  worked  continuously  for  25 
years  until  December  31, 1931,  when  they 
were  ail  furloughed.  The  furlough 
agreement  covering  the  brakeman  and 
the  engineer  protected  the  rights  of 
those  employees  until  they  were  called 
back  to  service.  The  furlough  agree- 
ment covering  the  machinist  protected 
his  rights  for  2  years,  but  there  was  no 
agreement,  rule,  or  practice  in  effect  that 


gave  any  returning  rights  to  the  audi- 
tor. They  were  all  called  back  to  service 
on  January  1.  1942,  to  help  handle  war 
traflBc.  The  brakeman  refused  to  come 
back  to  service,  but  the  other  three  re- 
turned to  railroad  occupations.  Let  us 
further  assume  that  each  of  these  four 
employees  had  average  monthly  earnings 
on  the  railroad  of  $200  and  attained  age 
65  on  December  31.  1946,  and  then  filed 
claims  for  retirement  benefits. 

The  brakeman,  who  refused  to  come 
back,  was  protected  by  an  agreement 
and.  even  though  he  had  not  paid  a 
penny  of  tax  to  support  the  legislation, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of 
S75  a  month  based  on  25  years  of  prior 
service. 

The  engineer  who  returned  and  worked 
from  January  1.  1942.  to  December  31. 
1946.  would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of 
$90  based  on  30  years  of  service;  25  years 
of  prior  service  protected  by  an  agree- 
ment and  5  years  of  subsequent  service. 

The  machinist  would  be  entitled  to  an 
annuity  of  only  $15  a  month  for  5  years 
of  subsequent  service,  having  lost  his 
right  to  25  years  of  prior  service  because 
of  an  agreement  which  limited  furloughs 
to  2  years. 

The  auditor  would  also  only  be  entitled 
to  an  annuity  of  $15  a  month  for  5  years 
of  subsequent  service — January  1,  1942, 
to  December  31,  1946 — having  lost  his 
rights  to  25  years  of  prior  service  because 
there  was  no  agreement,  rule,  or  practice 
in  effect  to  protect  his  prior  service  right. 

The  injustice  of  such  a  situation  is 
manifest.  There  can  be  no  valid  reason 
advanced  for  not  correcting  it. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  the 
administration  of  the  employment  rela- 
tion feature  of  the  present  retirement 
act  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
determining  what  the  rules  and  practices 
are  for  the  various  occupations  on  the 
various  railroads  and  further  determines 
whether  a  particular  absence  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  or  practice  in  ef- 
fect on  August  29,  1935. 

There  are  many  cases  which  have  been 
under  examination  for  some  years  which 
have  required  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  by  the  Board  and  have  not  as  yet 
been  completed  because  of  rules  having 
been  changed  and  company  unions  have 
gone  out  of  existence.  The  finding  of 
facts  has  been  extremely  diflBcult  and 
the  formulation  of  a  rule  is  impossible. 

The  majority  of  the  committee,  in  re- 
porting its  substitute,  failed  to  recom- 
mend any  change  in  the  present  law  to 
remedy  this  condition,  but  Representa- 
tive Grosser,  in  submitting  the  original 
H.  R.  1362,  included  an  amendment  to 
grant  prior  service  credits  to  any  em- 
ployee who  returned  to  railroad  service 
after  August  29, 1935,  and  rendered  serv- 
ice to  an  employer  for  6  months  or  more 
before  January  1,  1945.  The  limiting 
date  has  already  passed;  therefore,  no 
person  can  receive  credit  for  prior  serv- 
ice at  this  time  merely  by  returning  to 
service  for  6  months.  This  change  in 
the  present  law  is  necessary  not  only  for 
aiding  the  administration  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  but  to  make  pro- 
vision for  allowing  prior  service  credit  to 
thousands  of  railroad  employees  who 
have  been  deprived  of  annuity  benefits 
for  such  service  because  of  the  greaA  de- 


pression and  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  were  out  of  service  on  that  par- 
ticular date  of  August  29,  1935.  Th«; 
cost  of  this  change  in  the  existing  lav 
is  offset  by  another  provision  in  the  origi- 
nal Grosser  bill  which  would  no  longe:- 
permit  former  employees — such  as  th<; 
brakeman  in  the  above  example — who 
declined  to  '■eturn  to  railway  service  in 
the  1935-45  period,  and  who  have  never 
paid  a  penny  in  contributions  to  the  re- 
tirement fund,  to  be  given  the  benefit  of 
service  performed  prior  to  1937.  The 
original  Grosser  bill,  on  the  one  hanc, 
provides  benefits  to  many  men  who  ara^ 
certainly  entitled  to  them  and  who  do 
not  now  get  them,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
it  takes  away  prospective  benefits  frori 
men  who  are  obviously  not  entitled  to 
them.  The  committee  substitute  do€s 
nothing  about  the  situation. 

This  is  one  of  many  reasons  why  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  reject  the  com- 
mittee substitute  and  enact  the  original 
Grosser  bill. 


National  Secarity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF     MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19, 1946 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
OF  THE  United  States. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  June  6.  1946. 
Col.  William  H.  Neblett, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Colonel  Neblett:  I  shall  deeply  ap- 
preciate it  U  you  would  prepare  and  send  to 
me,   for   the   Information   of   the   Natlon£.I 
Security    Committee    of    the    Veterans    cf 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  an  article 
or  statement  setting  forth  yeiir  views  upoa 
national  security  Insofar  as  the  same  may 
apply  to  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces  In  the 
event  of  an  attack  upon  our  country  by  a 
foreign  power. 

While  we  anticipate  no  such  an  attack  anl 
look  forward  to  a  long  and  lasting  peace,  we 
are  conscious,  nevertheless,  of  the  needs  fcr 
an  understanding  of  what  we  now  possess 
as  against  what  we  would  require.  In  the 
event  of  such  a  catastrophe. 

May  I  assure  you  that  an  expression  frora 
you  will  be  warmly  received  by  all  of  us. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours, 

Paul  C.  Wolman, 
Chairman,  National  Security 
Committee. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  10,  1946. 
Mr.  PAtn.  C.  Wolman, 

Chairman,  National  Security  Committeu, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Dear  Mr.  Wolman  :  I  undertake  with  con- 
siderable humility  the  answer  to  your  letter 
of  June  6  which  asks  me  for  a  statement  of 
my  views  on  national  security,  because  I  know 
that   the   members   of   your   committee   aie 
highly  skilled  on  the  subject  upon  which  ycu 
ask  my  opinion. 

POSSIBILriT   OF  FUTURE  WAB 

I  am  in  accord  with  your  statement  that 
no  attack  upon  us  is  anticipated  and  that  ve 
all  lock  forward  to  a  long  and  lasting  peace. 
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but  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  maintain- 
ing peace.  There  is.  In  my  opinion,  flight 
possibility  that  there  will  be  another  war  in 
our  generation. 

If  our  country  can  escape  a  war  during 
our  time.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  never 
be  another  one.  However,  it  is  certain  that. 
If  there  is  another  war,  it  will  come  through 
the  air  and  over  the  North  Pole.  In  the  re- 
gion lying  below  the  North  Pole  and  above 
the  thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude  north,  are 
the  manufacturing  centers  and  productive 
areas,  population  centers,  and  the  great  capi- 
tals of  all  of  the  nations  capable  of  making 
war  upon  each  other.  The  shortest  distance 
between  them  and  cur  country  is  across  the 
North  Pole.  On  the  probability  of  war,  the 
direction  from  which,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  would  come,  all  miliUry  strategiste 
agree,  even  though  they  may  disagree  upon 
our  means  and  methods  of  meeting  such  an 
attack. 

PRESKNT  and  rUTURE  WEAPONS 

Ther«  is  now  only  one  defense  to  an  at- 
tack through  the  air  and  over  the  North  Pole 
and  that  defense  is  more  destructive  coun- 
termeasures  against  the  attacking  nation. 
II  war  does  come,  it  will  come  quickly  and  it 
wUl  be  directed  against  our  manufacturing, 
transportation,  and  population  centers. 
Hitler  set  the  pattern  of  all  futxire  wars  In 
this  machine  age  when  he  went  into  Poland 
in  1939  and  during  the  London  blite  of  1940 
and  1941. 

No  aggressor  nation  will  expect  to  win  a 
war  by  the  invasion  with  conventional  armies 
of  any  country  nearly  equal  in  strength  to 
itself.  Our  airplanes  of  today  cculd  meet 
an  ordinary  invasion  force  hundreds  of  miles 
out  and  destroy  It,  whether  it  came  by  sea 
or  land.  Countermeasures  against  enemy 
manufacttiring,  transportation,  and  popu- 
lation centers  more  destructive  than  any- 
thing he  could  possibly  throw  against  us  wiU 
be  the  single  effective  defense  upon  which 
our  national  security  must  depend,  if  we 
would  survive  an  attack  with  modern 
weapons. 

THE  BRUNT  OF  WAR 

It  must  be  understood  that  since  war 
can  now  come  to  us  only  through  the  air 
and  over  the  North  Pole,  our  civilian  popu- 
lation would  be  the  principal  sufferers  from 
an  attack.  Improvements  in  weapons  and 
transportation  have  made  the  defeat  of 
armies  relatively  unimportant  to  a  decision 
in  war.  As  long  as  the  productive  capacity 
of  a  nation  is  In  good  working  order  its 
capacity  to  make  war  with  weapons  now  at 
hand  is  unhurt.  To  think  in  terms  of  any 
other  sort  of  war  or  to  prepare  to  fight  one 
of  the  conventional  type  Is  to  close  our 
eyes  to  the  realities  of  the  situation  which 
have  been  brought  about  by  new  instruments 
of  war. 

modern    WEAPONS 

The  only  Instrument  of  war  now  capable  of 
taking  effective  countermeasures  against 
any  nation  which  might  attack  xis  is  the  long- 
range,  land-based  bomber.  It  Is  likewise  the 
only  instrument  of  war  capable  of  attack- 
ing us.  The  region  stirroundlng  the  North 
Pole  across  which  war  must  now  come,  if  it 
comes  at  all,  is  impassable  to  all  forma  of 
surface  craft — land  or  sea.  It  is  as  easily 
traversable  through  the  air  as  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  The  vital  centers  of  all  na- 
tions capable  of  making  war  on  us  and  lying 
within  that  region  above  the  thirtieth  paral- 
lel of  latitude  north  arc  in  easy  reach  of 
the  long-range  bomber  of  today.  It  is  the 
instrument  of  war  upon  which  we  mxxst  now 
rely  for  national  security.  Many  nations  are 
feverishly  working  upon  guided  missUes.  It 
is  practically  certain  that  within  the  next 
6  or  10  years,  guided  mlssUes  wiU  succeed  to 
the  position  held  by  the  airplane  as  the 
present  effective  weapon  upon  which  our  na- 
tional security  depends.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  upon  the  perfection  of  guided  missUes 
but  must  keep  a  force  of  aircraft  »ufflcient 


in  range  and  strength  to  fill  the  gap  in  our 
defense  between  the  present  and  the  time 
when  the  range  of  guided  miesiles  has  been 
lengthened  and  their  accuracy  improved. 

PRIMARY    PRINCIPLES    OP    DEFENSE 

We  should  remember  that  we  must  always 
be  ready  to  make  war  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try— to  carry  the  fight  to  the  aggressor,  mak- 
ing his  homeland  the  battleground.  Tills 
is  the  primary  principle  cf  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense  and  consequent  world  peace, 
whether  we  act  as  one  of  a  union  of  nations 
or  alone.  We  are  and  always  wlU  be  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  enemy  from  landing  In 
this  country  in  force  but  we  know  of  no 
defense  to  an  attack  through  the  air  and 
over  the  North  Pole  except  more  destructive 
countermeasures  against  the  enemy  than  he 
can  bring  to  us.  We  have  the  weapons  now 
with  which  to  do  that  and  we  will  continue 
to  be  able  to  do  it  unless  we  allow  the  ad- 
vantages we  possess  to  deteriorate  from  the 
complacency  which  has  plagued  us  at  the 
end  of  all  of  our  wars.  Unless  we  sleep  upon 
our  advantages  we  will  not  now  let  the  rust 
of  overconfidence  corrode  the  military  power 
we  have  devoted  to  peace  and  to  progress  to- 
ward a  better  world.  Maintenance  of  our 
air  power  at  the  proper  level  will  make  us 
safe  in  the  present;  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  guided  missUes  wUl  give  us  su- 
premacy when  they  have  superseded  the  air- 
plane. 

HISTORT     or    PAST     ACHIEVEMKNTS     IMMATXRIAL 

Divergent  views  on  the  methods  and  instru- 
ments of  war.  upon  which  we  shoiUd  rely  for 
our  national  security,  based  upon  claims 
as  to  which  arm  or  service  contributed  the 
most  toward  winning  the  past  war.  bilng 
on  controversies  which  are  purely  academic. 
Those  are  things  to  be  settled  by  historians, 
who  will  probably  not  reach  an  agreement 
upon  them  during  our  time.  Such  contro- 
versies have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  use 
of  atomic  fission  as  a  war  weapon  or  upon  the 
ability  of  the  long-range  airplane  now  in 
being  to  convey  it  to  the  target. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  dogmatic  claims 
are  constantly  being  made  by  persons  of  high 
military  position  that  there  is  now  a  de- 
fense to  the  long-range  airplane  and  t-hat 
one  will  soon  be  found  to  the  atomic  bomb 
and  to  guided  missiles.  The  proponents  of 
the  idea  rely  upon  the  nonexistent  mUitary 
maxim  that  no  weapon  has  ever  been  in- 
vented to  which  a  defense  has  not  soon  been 
made  effective.  There  is  no  defense  today 
to  a  projectile  and  the  wprld  has  been  seek- 
ing one  for  over  500  years;  nor  is  there  any 
absolute  defense  to  the  aUTJlane.  It  is  true 
that  interception  and  antiaircraft  liave 
greatly  Improved  and  tmdoubtedly  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  But  If  they  ever  do  Improve 
to  the  point  where  they  can  put  up  an  abso- 
lute defense  to  the  airplane,  then  those  de- 
fensive weapons  will  in  turn  become  offensive 
weapKjns  and  take  the  place  of  the  weapons 
which  they  have  bested.  Such  arguments 
are  but  supporting  evidence  of  the  real  mili- 
tary maxim  that  there  will  never  be  another 
war  unless  it  comes  through  the  air. 

Even  though  interception  and  antiaircraft 
should  become  as  effective  as  its  proponents 
claim,  it  wlU  always  be  Impossible  to  prevent 
a  few  of  the  attacking  planes  from  getting 
through  to  »he  Urgets — and  a  few  loaded 
with  atomic  bombs  will  be  enough.  War  will 
be  decided  by  the  nation  which  gets  the  most 
bombs  to  the  targets  quickest,  whether  trans- 
ported by  long-range  aircraft  or  by  guided 
missiles.  The  old  military  adage  ascribed  to 
Oen.  Nathan  Forrest  that  a  battle  is  won  by 
the  commander  who  gets  the  most  men  there 
first  should  be  revised  to  meet  modem  con- 
ditions so  as  to  read  that  the  war  wiU  be  won 
by  the  nation  that  first  gets  the  most  atomic 
bombs  on  the  vital  centers  of  the  other  na- 
tion. In  these  modern  circumstances  no 
nation  can  win  unless  It  Is  always  poised 
ready  to  reUUate  or.  even  better,  to  attach 
first  in  anticipation  of  an  enemy  s  known 


Intention  to  attack  it.  While  time  and  spcce 
factors  have  been  eliminated  in  war  by  the 
development  of  new  weapons  and  improved 
methods  of  carrying  them  to  the  target,  these 
factors  have  not  been  entirely  abandoned  in 
ovir  official  life  or  we  would  have  long  before 
this  have  been  reorganized  militarily  so  that 
our  armed  forces  would  now  be  working  to- 
gether as  a  single  unit  with  our  preparation 
for  national  defense  pointed  to  the  north, 
the  oiUy  direction  possible  from  which  war 
may  now  come. 

ORCANOATTON    AKD    TRAININO 

The  War  Department  announced  April  24. 
1946,  in  War  Department  Circular  No.  119. 
the  general  principles  governing  organization 
and  training  in  preparation  of  our  postwar 
plans.  CirciUar  No.  119  is  recommended  to 
your  organization  for  its  consideration  and 
study.  It  emphasizes  the  establishment  of 
a  military  force  organized,  trained,  and 
equipped  In  accord  with  modern  weapons 
and  Improved  transportation.  Circular  No. 
119  says,  in  part: 

"Under  current  conditions  and  those  of 
the  predictable  future,  the  influence  of  air 
power  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  na- 
tion which  supports  the  most  efficient  and 
the  least  restricted  program  of  scientific  re- 
search will  lead  the  world  In  the  development 
of  arms  and  the  other  accoutrements  of  war. 
The  nation  maintaining  the  most  effective 
world-wide  Intelligence  service  wlU  be  least 
likely  to  be  stirprised  by  sneak  attacks  and 
newly  developed  weapons.  An  acceptable 
military  leadership  must  possess  the  creative 
imagination  to  provide  scientific  research 
with  the  performance  requirements  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  advantage  in  weapons 
and  equipment.  It  must  be  capable  of 
promptly  adjusting  organization  and  the 
conduct  of  battle  to  the  developments  re- 
sulting from  miUtary  and  scientific  research. 
Forewarned  by  an  effective  Intelligence  serv- 
ice. It  must  have  the  Ingenuity  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  defeating  innovations  de- 
veloped abroad  before  they  become  avaUable 
for  practical  use  by  potential  enemies. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  basis  for  aU  plans  for  a  postwar  peace 
establishment  will  be  the  second  type  of 
mUitary  organization:  based  upon  the  con- 
ception of  a  professional  peace  establishment 
(no  larger  than  necessary  to  meet  normal 
peacetime  requirements)  to  be  reinforced 
in  time  of  emergency  by  organized  units 
drawn  from  a  citizen  army  reserve,  effectively 
organized  for  this  purpose  in  time  of  peace; 
with  full  opportunity  for  competent  dtlsen 
soldiers  to  acquire  practical  experience 
through  temporary  active  service  and  to  rise 
by  successive  steps  to  any  rank  for  which 
they  can  definitely  qualify;  and  with  specific 
facilities  for  such  practical  experience,  quali- 
fication and  advancement  definitely  organ- 
ized as  essential  and  predominating  char- 
acteristics of  the  peace  establishment." 

You,  of  course,  realize  that,  tmder  our 
form  of  government,  the  War  Department 
has  no  authority  except  to  recommend  the 
type  of  mUitary  establishment  which  it  be- 
lieves WiU  make  us  secure  and  which  wiU 
make  us  able  to  enforce  the  part  we  have 
assumed  In  world  affairs.  The  responsibUity 
lies  wholly  with  Congress.  Until  Congresa 
does  establish  an  adequate  peacetime  force, 
we  must  maintain  in  being  an  air  force  strong 
enough  to  fill  the  gap  left  in  otir  defenses 
by  too  rapid  demobUlzatlon.  No  other  sort 
of  known  force  is  now  capable  of  stuxess- 
fuUy  defending  us  against  an  attack  through 
the  air  and  from  across  the  North  Pole  except 
a  stronger  air  force  than  that  of  any  possible 
enemy. 

PERMANENT  PXACB — THE  ULTIMATl  OBJECTIVE 

It  is  apparent  from  the  destruction  cur 
B-29's  brought  upon  the  Japanese  industrial 
and  transporution  centers  that  the  single 
objective  of  all  mlUUry  preparedness  must 
be  permanent  peace.  War  is  already  too  ter- 
rible to  be  engaged  in  by  intelligent  nations. 
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The  early  perfection  of  supersonic  planes  and 
giilded  missiles  armed  with  atomic  bombs 
as  war  instruments  \a  too  awful  even  4o 
contemplate.  However,  so  long  as  some 
strong  nations  regard  overpowering  military 
strength  as  the  only  assurance  of  peace,  we. 
the  single  nation  on  earth  which  has  the 
Intelligence,  the  strength,  and  the  desire 
to  use  our  power  wisely,  must  keep  ourselves 
In  the  military  position  to  enforce  peace 
throughout  the  world.  It  Is  an  ofQce  which 
wi*  assume  with  reluctance,  but  no  other 
practical  way  is  seen  by  which  we  can  meet 
our  responsibility.  Finally,  I  believe  that  we 
can  perform  the  task  of  maintaining  perma- 
nent peace  which  has  been  forced  upon  us  by 
world  conditions,  when  we  have  reorganized 
our  nvllltary  forces  and  then  trained  and 
equipped  them  as  recommended  by  War  De- 
partment Circular  No.  119  (24  April  1946). 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  H.  Neblett, 
Colonel.  Air  Corps,  Reserve. 


The  Medical  Rehabilitation  Pro-am  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1946 

'  Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  a  very  fine  report  of  the 
medical  rehabilitation  program  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  This  report 
»ras  prepared  by  Dr.  Etonald  A.  Covalt,  the 
Acting  Assistant  Medical  Director,  Med- 
ical Rehabilitation.  Dr.  Covalt  is  one  of 
the  fine  assistants  to  General  Bradley. 

When  MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley.  Chief 
Medical  Director  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, first  took  over  veterans'  medical  care, 
he  had  two  alms:  First,  to  provide  the  very 
best  medical  care  possible  for  sick  and  In- 
Jxired  veterans.  Including  improved  facilities 
and  an  elevation  of  professional  medical 
standards;  second,  to  establish  a  complete 
medical  rehabilitation  program. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  latter  aim  Gen- 
eral Hawley  Immediately  created  in  his  Wash- 
ington ofllce  a  medical  rehabilitation  service 
tor  all  veterans'  hospitals.  He  is  determined 
that  every  wounded  veteran  shall  have  his 
opportunity  for  psychological,  physiological, 
social,  and  economic  rehabilitation,  and  that 
this  program  must  begin  in  the  hospital. 

The  assistant  medical  director  In  charge 
of  medicftl  rehabilitation  is  directly  responsi- 
ble to  General  Hawley.  His  service  includes 
a  complete  physical  medicine  department, 
with  assistant  chiefs  directing  programs  of 
physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  and 
corrective  physical  rehabilitation.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  divisions  in  aural  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  hard-of-hearing  and  for  the 
blind,  for  educational  retraining,  for  Indus- 
trial therapy,  and  a  complete  shop  program. 
We  win  go  Into  those  in  more  detail  later. 

As  you  all  know.  It  is  Impossible  for  any 
group  of  people  in  one  ofBce  building  in 
Washington  to  manage  the  multitude  of  af- 
fairs of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  For 
this  reason  General  Bradley  has  imdertaken 
«  plan  of  decentralization  through  which  the 
operating  fiinctlons  of  his  organization  will 
be  delegated  to  branch  managers  In  various 
parts  of  the  cotintry.  Thirteen  such  branch 
oOces  have  been  established.  Each  repre- 
sents a  smaller  version  of  the  Washington 
central  office  and  Is  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  all  regional  offices  and 


hospitals  In  Its  area.  In  each  of  these  branch 
offices  there  will  be  a  physician  experienced 
In  medical  rehabilitation  who  will  supervise 
and  guide  the  program  In  all  of  the  hospitals 
of  that  area.  He  normally  will  be  assisted 
by  a  medical  administrative  specialist  with 
extensive  and  valuable  training  in  rehabili- 
tation in  the  Army  or  Navy. 

Both  Generals  Bradley  and  Hawley. have 
Insisted  that  each  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical, tuberculosis,  and  neuropsychlatric  hos- 
pital shall  have  a  complete  medical  rehabili- 
tation program.  In  ordei  to  accomplish  this, 
the  position  as  chief  of  the  medical  rehabili- 
tation service  will  be  established  In  each  of 
the  97  hospitals  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  This  man  may  or  may  not 
be  a  doctor.  We  wish  to  obtain  as  many 
physicians  as  possible  to  fill  these  positions. 
However,  there  is  a  very  grave  shortage  of 
doctors  In  all  categories.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  rehabilitation,  for  few  physicians  have 
established  themselves  as  specialists  In  this 
field.  In  those  cases  where  the  service  is 
directed  by  a  trained  layman,  he  will  work 
directly  under  the  chief  of  the  professional 
staff,  or,  as  we  call  them  in  veterans'  hospi- 
tals, the  chief  medical  officer.  In  addition, 
he  will  work  in  very  close  coordination  with 
the  chief  of  physical  medicine  or  other  phy- 
sician designated  as  special  consultant  for 
the  service. 

The  office  of  vocational  rehabilitation  Is 
separate  from  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  but  very  close  liaison  is  main- 
tained at  all  times  with  this  office.  Voca- 
tional rehabilitation  has  consented  to  place 
a  vocational  guidance  officer  in  each  veterans' 
hospital.  He  and  the  rehabilitation  officer 
will  see  the  patient  soon  after  his  admis- 
sion. By  means  of  vocational  guidance  test-' 
ing  and  short  Job  experiences,  it  will  be  deter- 
mined what  the  patient  wishes  to  do  and 
what  he  can  do  in  terms  of  his  mental  and 
physical  abilities.  As  soon  as  he  is  ambula- 
tory, and  In  some  cases  even  before  that  time, 
an  extensive  program  will  t)e  made  avail- 
able to  him.  Ckimplete  and  well-equipped 
physical  therapy  departments  will  enable  him 
to  loosen  up  a  stiff  arm  or  leg.  In  addition, 
the  more  seriously  injured  will  be  assisted  in 
their  recovery  by  corrective  physical  reha- 
bilitation personnel,  who  will  specialize  in 
the  corrective  techniques  developed  recently 
in  the  services  These  young  men,  most  of 
them  with  degrees  and  advanced  work  in 
physical  education  have  had  valuable  ex- 
perience In  the  armed  forces,  working  with 
seriously  Injured  patients  These  men  are 
extremely  Important  in  such  work  as  in  teach- 
ing the  patient  to  put  on  and  take  off  his 
braces.  In  learning  to  walk  in  the  proper 
fashion,  and  in  teaching  the  proper  methods 
of  crutch-walking  and  gaits. 

A  very  large  number  of  patients  will  wish 
to  go  into  the  academic  program  while  in 
the  hospital.  A  wide  variety  of  subjects  can 
be  studied,  thanks  to  a  three-way  approach 
to  educational  retraining.  First,  there  will  be 
a  staff  of  competent  instructors  assigned  to 
the  medical  rehabilitation  service  in  the  hos- 
pital who  will  teach  classes  and  assist  with 
Individual  study.  Second,  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute,  which  did  such  an 
outstanding  Job  In  the  educational  field  for 
the  armed  forces  during  the  war,  has  made 
available  to  us  92  different  courses  for  cor- 
respondence work  and  self-study.  These 
courses  break  down  into  three  general  classes: 
Technical  subjects  such  as  automotive  repair 
and  electronics;  academic  subjects  such  as 
English,  foreign  languages,  and  social  studies; 
and  business  subjects  such  as  typewriting, 
business  management,  and  accounting.  The 
third  phase  of  the  educational  program  con- 
sists of  close  cooperation  with  local  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  high  schools  who  can  be  of 
tremendous  assistance  in  furthering  this 
work  lu  our  veterans'  hospitals. 

In  this  educational  program,  we  consider  It 
vitally  Important  that  the  patient  be  able  to 
secure  scholastic  credit  for  the  work  he  ac- 


compllslied.  Many  of  our  veterans  did  not 
complete  sufficient  work  to  obtain  a  hlgt.- 
school  diploma  before  they  entered  the 
service;  others  need  credits  to  apply  toward 
college  degrees.  In  many  cases,  this  work 
can  be  completed  while  they  are  convalescing 
In  the  hospital.  This  was  demonstrated  most 
successfully  during  the  war.  In  one  Army 
Air  Forces  convalescent  hospital  last  year,  a 
total  of  122  men  received  their  hlgh-schotil 
diplomas  while  still  in  the  hospital.  With 
the  pressure  of  war  removed,  we  feel  that  such 
a  program  will  be  even  more  successful  in 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  All  cf 
this  education  program  will  be  free  of 
charge  to  the  patients. 

There  will  be  an  Intensive  shop  program  In 
each  hospital.  Through  our  experience  in 
the  armed  forces,  we  have  found  out  Jtist 
which  shops  appeal  to  the  majority  of  thews 
men.  They«re  more  particularly  Interested 
In  radio  repair,  the  fundamentals  of  electric- 
ity, carpentry,  woodworking,  sheet-meta. 
work,  and  small-maohine  tools.  In  these 
shops,  the  patient  can  choose  for  himself  the 
type  of  work  he  wishes  to  do  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  if  he  is  capable  of  doing  such  work, 
•nils  is  really  prevocatlonal  training  and  It 
leads  to  a  continuous  process  of  rehabilita- 
tion. By  tbe  time  a  patient  Is  ready  to  leave 
the  veterans'  hospital,  sxifficlent  data  have 
been  obtained  about  him  so  that  he  can  en- 
roll immediately  with  a  vocational  program. 
Through  the  GI  bill  of  rights  or  Public  Law 
No.  16  he  may  immediately  be  placed  either 
In  on-the-job  training  or  perhaps  be  enrolled 
with  a  university  for  more  advanced  Instruc- 
tion. Rehabilitation  must  be  a  continuotis 
program.  Any  lag-time  losss  people  from  the 
program  forever.  Our  veterans'  hospitals  to- 
day are  caring  for  many  men  who  have  been 
in  the  hospital  since  the  last  war  and  who 
might  have  been  rehabilitated  and  become 
useful  citizens  if  a  full  program  had  been  In 
effect.  It  has  been  estimated  that  each  World 
War  I  veteran  who  has  been  In  a  hospital 
since  World  War  I  has  cost  the  Government 
approximately  $40,000.  But  this  is  the  least 
of  the  cost.  His  ability  to  produce  has  been 
lost  to  the  Nation,  along  with  his  own  self- 
esteem  and  his  ability  to  take  his  rightful 
place  in  the  community. 

We  have  some  particular  problems  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  I  would  like 
to  go  over  a  few  of  them  with  you.     First, 
among  these  are  our  hard-of-hearlng   and 
deafened,  for  which  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
complete  aural  rehabilitation  program.    The 
Army  and  Navy  have  established  three  aural 
rehabilitation   centers.     Approximately    13,- 
000  service  personnel  have  passed   through 
these  centers  for  intensive  training,  not  alone 
for  the  use  of  their  hearing  aids,  but  also 
acoustic  training,  speech  correction,  voice  re- 
tention, and  lip  reading.    At  one  of  our  re- 
gional offices  where  veterans  In  need  of  any 
kind  of  medical  care  may  be  examined,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  only  one-third  of  the 
hard-of-hearing  and  deafened  veterans  who 
have  been  discharged  from  the  services  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  Intensive  program  of 
those  aural  rehabilitation  centers.    You  can 
see  that  this  presents  a  big  problem,  for  the 
hard-of-hearlng  veteran  does  not  do  well  In 
hia  vocational  rehabilitation  training.     Be- 
cause of  such  handicaps,  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  establish  small   auditory  clinics   In 
our   regional    offices   through    the   coimtry. 
Here  a  trained  audlometrlc  technician  and  an 
audiometer  will  be  used  to  pick  up  those 
men  who  need  further  training,  and  they  will 
be  referred  to  an  aural  rehabilitation  center. 
We  plan  three  such  centers  for  the  Immediate 
future — one  on  the  east  coast,  one  in  th« 
Middle  West,  and  one  on  the  west  coast.    Vet- 
erans will  be  expected  to  stay  there  for  at 
least  1  month  for  training.    At  the  end  of 
that  time,  they  wUl  be  able  to  leave  and  will 
have  had  the  very  best  training  this  country 
can    provide    for    the    hard-of-hearing    and 
deafened.    In  order  that  every  such  veteran 
may  realize  that  this  service  is  available,  an 
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educational  program  is  contemplated  tar  all 
contact  representatives  of  veterans'  regional 
offices,  as  well  as  doctors  and  nurses  who 
work  with  patients  on  out-patient  basis,  so 
that  we  may  pick  up  every  one  of  these  vet- 
erans who  have  been  deafened  and  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  this  Intensive 
training. 

The  partially  blinded  and  the  blinded  vet- 
erans must  have  special  consideration.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  has  established 
nine  blind  centers  at  Bath.  N.  Y.;  Kecough- 
tan,  Va.;  Los  Angeles,  Cahf;  Wood.  Wis.; 
Tus'kegee,  Ala.;  Bay  Pines.  Fla.;  Bronx,  N.  Y.; 
Mountain  Home,  Term.;  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 
At  each  center,  a  complet*  program  of  ori- 
entation and  instruction  wUl  be  made  avail- 
able for  these  men.  At  the  present  time,  I 
have  one  man  who  is  making  a  survey  of  each 
of  the  nine  centers  in  order  to  see  that  our 
program  Is  as  complete  as  possible.  I  assiue 
you  that  whatever  steps  are  necessary  in 
order  to  Improve  our  program  for  the  blind 
will  be  taken. 

Neuropsychlatric  hospitals  present  another 
particular  problem  In  the  Veterims'  Adminis- 
tration. It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
and  has  been  proven  In  the  armed  forces 
In  this  war  that  an  active  occupational  ther- 
apy and  industrial  shop  program  Is  excellent 
adjunctive  psychotherapy;  and  that  In  those 
neiirtqjsychlatric  hospitals  where  patients  are 
given  proper  exercise  the  necessity  for  seda- 
tion and  restraints  has  been  cut  to  a  mini- 
mum. Out-of-door  work  such  as  farming, 
dairying,  gardening,  etc..  Is  particularly  valu- 
able for  these  patients. 

In  the  tuberculosis  hospitals,  our  activity 
must  take  a  different  approach  than  In  our 
other  hospitals.    One  of  the  problems  which 
has  long  confronted  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  been  the  constant  readmlsslon 
of  tubercular  patients  to  our  hospitals.    Gen- 
eral  Hawley   has   decided    to   do  something 
about  this.    Heretofore,  a  patient  would  enter 
a    hospital    with    tuberculosis,    his    disease 
would   be   arrested,   and   he   would   be   dis- 
charged to  return  to  his  old  employment.    If 
his  employment  was  In  a  heavy  Industry,  It 
was  only  a  question  of  time  until  this  man 
broke  down  again  and  had  to  be  readmitted. 
General  Hawley  has  effected  a  program  of  re- 
habilitation for  such  a  patient  so  that  during 
his  hardening  process  he  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  physically  light,  easy 
work — work  that  he  can  do  within  his  physi- 
cal tolerance.    The  patient  wUl  be  given  an 
opportunity  In  our  shops  and  classes  to  learn 
what  he  likes  to  do  and  Is  able  to  do.    Then, 
upon  leaving  the  hospital,  he  will  be  given 
training  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division  In  order  that  he  may  follow  a  vo- 
cation that  will  not  cause  his  disease  to  be- 
come active  again.    For  these  people,  we  will 
stress  the  academic  portion  of  our  program. 
Salesmanship,  office  management,  and  all  re- 
lated subjects  can  be  considered  In  rehabil- 
itating these  patients  In  the  terms  of  their 
physical  tolerance. 

I  wo\ild  like  to  tell  you  about  one  other 
project  which  wUl  be  brought  Into  our  hos- 
pitals which  are  located  In  or  near  Indus- 
trial cities.  I  am  bringing  Into  my  ofllce  a 
man  who  has  had  several  years'  experience 
in  Industrial  therapy,  where  small  assembly 
shop  work  and  piece  work  may  be  brought 
Into  the  hospital  and  even  to  the  bedside. 
The  Army  Service  Forces  have  had  a  lot  of 
experience  In  this  during  the  past  3  years 
and  It  has  proven  most  successful.  We  be- 
lieve It  wUl  be  a  good  project  for  veterans' 
hospitals.  The  patient  will  have  the  addi- 
tional Incentive  of  being  paid  for  his  work 
and  it  has  been  found  that  many  companies 
are  more  than  happy  to  cooperate  In  the 
project.  A  patient  will  be  appointed  as 
group  leader  for  six  or  eight  other  patients. 
He  will  distribute  and  keep  track  of  the 
work  and  the  amount  thrt  each  patient  does. 
By  means  of  a  simple  accoimtlng  system, 
only  one  civilian  employee  and  a  stenog- 
rapher  will  be  necessary  to  establish  this 


project  in  each  hospital.    All  other  person- 
nel may  be  obtained  from  the  patients. 

Our  broken-back  cases,  the  paraplegias, 
are  another  particular  problem.  There  are 
approximately  2.000  of  this  type  of  cases  at 
the  present  time.  Those  are  men  who  have 
been  severely  wounded  and  are  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down.  Heretofore,  life  ex- 
pectancy of  those  men  was  not  very  long. 
Now,  by  means  of  Increased  knowledge,  both 
of  drugs  and  surgical  management,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  these  people  cannot  live  as 
long  as  so-called  normal  people.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  400  of  these  cases  and  the  remainder  are 
stUl  In  five  Army  Service  Forces  hospitals. 
Three  of  these  paraplegia  centers  will  be  taken 
over  from  the  Service  Forces  by  April  1,  1946. 
We  plan  that  the  paraplegias  wlU  be  concen- 
trated In  six  or  seven  paraplegia  centers 
where  special  rehabilitation  teams  will  take 
charge  of  each  patient.  As  in  all  other  types 
of  rehabilitation.  It  is  the  team  which  makes 
a  program  work.  The  longer  I  am  In  reha- 
bUitation  the  more  I  realize  that  a  well-inte- 
grated group  of  tU  ttpes  of  specialists  Is  nec- 
essary If  we  are  to  be  successful,  and  I  con- 
sider the  paraplegia  the  supreme  example. 

Here  the  team  must  be  composed  of  a 
neuro-surgeon,  a  psychiatrist,  urologist,  or- 
thopedic surgeon,  physical  therapist,  physical 
therapy  technicians,  corrective  physical  re- 
habUitation  supervisors,  social  service  work- 
ers, and  niu^es.  Every  member  of  this  team 
must  carry  his  full  load  or  the  program  of 
rehablllUtion  falls  apart.  After  definitive 
medical  and  surgical  care  has  been  completed, 
these  patients  are  given  an  Intensive  course 
In  ambulation.  Shoulder  girdle  muscles 
must  be  developed  by  special  exercises  and 
hours  must  be  spent  In  learning  to  put  on 
and  take  off  braces.  I  have  known  paraplegic 
patients  who  spent  2  hours  putting  on  braces 
the  first  time  and  who  now  do  it  in  IS 
minutes.  There  must  be  f  7.-llllngne8s  on  the 
part  of  J.he  patient  to  work  and  to  sweat. 
He  must  have  a  driving  ambition,  an  untiring 
determination,  to  recover  In  order  that  he 
may  walk  once  more.  At  our  hospitals  we 
have  some  patients  who  are  able  to  get  up 
and  down  steps,  off  and  on  bvisses.  cross 
streets  and  go  shopping,  and  this  with  a 
complete  paralysis  from  the  waist  down. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  of  other  t3rpes,  and  each  type 
presents  its  own  peculiar  problems  to  our 
service.  A  recent  survey  indicated  that  some 
7,000  of  these  handicapped  veterans  have  been 
discharged  tram  hospitals.  These  men  are 
now  at  home  and  are  In  need  of  further  re- 
habilitation measures  and  training  if  tbey 
are  to  become  productive  members  of  the 
community.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  this  training. 
Some  have  been  HnwllUng  to  apply  for  It, 
because  of  the  severity  of  their  disability: 
some  have  not  been  able  to  find  suitable  "on- 
the-job"  training;  others  have  found  that 
universities  consider  further  training  under 
ordinary  facilities  to  be  Impractical.  Besides 
these  7.000  who  have  been  discharged  from 
the  hospitals,  there  are  many  thousands  more 
who  are  still  In  our  veterans'  hospitals  and 
who  are  not  able  to  leave.  For  these  seriously 
handicapped  people,  an  additional  step  must 
be  taken,  and  we  will  propose  a  three-way 
program:  First,  a  new  type  of  installation 
which  may  be  designated  as  a  "colony  or 
community  for  the  severely  handicapped": 
second,  sheltered  workshops  In  some  of  the 
larger  communities;  third,  contractual  rela- 
tionships with  suitable  existing  sheltered 
workshops,  where  the  severely  disabled  can  be 
employed  upon  referral  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  latter  two  proposals  need  no  further 
expansion  at  this  time,  but  I  do  want  to  go 
further  Into  the  proposed  communities  for 
severely  handicappet^  veterans.  We  wish  to 
start  a  pilot  program  which  must  be  near 
an  Industrial  city  with  permanent -tjrpe  con- 
struction and  using  only  the  ground  floor. 


Steps  would  be  abolished  throxighout   and 
ramps  Installed  for  the  use  of  crutches  and 
wheel  chairs.     Only  a  smaU  definitive  bed 
hospital  will  be  needed,  for  these  veterans 
will  have  had  all  of  their  medical  and  sur- 
gical care  before  admission  to  the  community. 
Large  workshops  will  be  provided  and  again 
we  win  bring  In  small  assembly  work  and 
piecework  which  can  be  done  by  handicapped 
veterans.    Here  they  may  work  1  or  2  hours 
per  day,  and,  as  they  become  better  fitted, 
this  may  be  increased  to  5  and  6  hcvirs  a 
day.    When  he  finally  becomes  able  to  put 
In  a  full  day's  work,  the  Social  Service  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  will 
step  In  and  find  this  man  a  place  to  work 
and  live.    He  will  be  asked  where  he  wishes 
to  Uve — either  In  his  own  orlgtni.l  commu- 
nity or  elsewhere.    By  means  of  such  a  proj- 
ect, we  will  provide  another  step  for  those 
severely  handicapped  veterans  who.  prevtotis 
to  this  ext>erlence,  were  not  employable  in 
private  Industry.    I  have  obtained  the  serv- 
ices of  Major  General  Ent,  one  of  General 
Arnold's  right-hand  men.  who  was  injured 
early  In  the  war  as  the  result  of  an  airplane 
accident.  In  which  a  broken  propeller  blade 
struck  the  seventh  thoracic  vertebra  and  left 
General  Ent  completely  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down.     At  this  time.  General  Ent   is 
ambulatory  again.    He  Is  a  man  of  vast  ex- 
perience In  organization  and  Is  an  executive 
of  the  very  finest  caliber.  I  wish  him  to  uke 
over  the  management  of  this  pUot  program. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  realizes  the 
Immense  strides  that  have  taken  place  In 
rehabilitation  during  the  past  6  years.     In 
the  planning  of  the  30  new  hospitals  which 
we  contemplate  building  during  the  next  2 
years,  rehabilitation  hr.s  a  prominent  place. 
The  new  hospitals  are  being  located  as  close 
to  our  medical  centers  and  universities  as 
possible.     Most  of   these   will   be   1,000-bed 
general  medical  and  surgical  hospitals,  and 
in  each  hospital  much  space  and  attention 
has  Ijeen  given  to  a  fully  developed  physical 
medical  department  with   physical   therapy 
equipment  of  the  very  latest   types.     Each 
of  these  new  hospitals  will  have  classrooms 
and  aU  of  the  shop  equipment  as  I  have 
|»-evlousIy  descrlljed  to  ypu.     The  program 
wUl   follow   in   principle   the   plans   as   laid 
down  by  the  Baruch  Committee  on  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabllltatioc  and  we  believe 
that  they  may  well  serve  as  a  model  lor  the 
future  needs  of  civilian  hospitals. 

Public  attention  In  our  country  has  be- 
come foctised  on  the  disabled  and  handi- 
capped because  of  the  war.  Few  people  real- 
ize that  prior  to  World  War  II  we  had  in 
the  United  States  some  23,000.000  persons 
who  were  handicapped  to  some  extent  by 
disease,  accident,  or  from  former  wars.  Each 
year  some  350.000  persons  are  permanently 
disabled  in  this  country  by  accidents  alone. 
In  1940  we  had  six  and  one-half  million  dis- 
abled males  between  the  ages  15  and  64  years, 
who  normally  would  be  Income  producing. 
During  the  first  4  years  of  the  war  there 
were  some  17,000  amputations  In  the  Army 
and  Navy,  but  during  this  same  period  there 
were  120,000  major  amputations  from  dis- 
eases and  accidents  In  our  civilian  popula- 
tion. There  were  11,000  soldiers  Injured  on 
the  beaches  of  Normandy  after  D-day.  but 
we  had  more  than  twice  that  many  civilian 
casualties  from  auto  accidents  alone  during 
those  same  10  days  in  the  United  States. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  un- 
der the  Federal  Security  Agency  has  proven 
that  rehabilitation  Is  well  worth  while  from 
a  monetary  standpoint  alone.  There  were 
nearly  44,000  handicapped  persons  taking 
training  under  vocational  rehabilitation  In 
this  agency  In  1944.  Twenty-two  percent,  or 
more  than  10,000,  had  never  been  gainfully 
employed  and  nearly  90  percent  or  nearly 
40  000  were  not  employed  at  the  time  they 
started  their  rehablUtaUon.  The  average 
annual  wage  of  the  entire  group  prior  to 
rehabilitation  was  $148  per  year,  ^fter  re- 
hablllUtion.  the   average   wage   was   $1,763 
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per  year.  The  total  earnings  of  the  entire 
group  rose  from  •6.500,000  to  nearly  978,- 
000,000.  The  entire  cost  of  the  rehabilitation 
program  was  approximately  $6,500,000,  or 
an  average  cost  of  only  $300  per  case.  These 
44,000  persons  represented  only  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  persons  who  need  such  a  service. 
These  figures  alone  show  the  great  need  and 
the  practlc^blHty  of  such  a  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
once  more  that  General  Hawley  wishes  a 
complete  program  of  rehabilitation  in  every 
veterans'  bospiUl  in  the  United  SUtes,  in 
order  that  every  injured  veteran  will  not 
alone  have  the  finest  in  medical  and  surgical 
care  available  for  him,  but  also  to  insure 
that  every  patient  may  be  restored  to  the 
highest  possible  sundard  of  mental  and 
physical  condition.  In  this  manner,  the 
greatest  possible  percenUge  of  veterans 
should  be  able  to  return  to  their  com- 
munities to  live,  to  work,  and  to  produce 
for  themselves,  their  community,  and  their 
country. 


Mead  and  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  AIJIBAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1946 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  herein  an  article 
by  George  E.  Sokolsky.  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Sun  under  date  of  April 
30.  1946,  entitled  'Mead  and  Parley": 
These  Dats 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

MEAD  AND  FARLET 

The  effort  of  Senator  Meao  to  obtain  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  this  national  impor- 
tance: K  the  Democrats  can,  with  the  aid  of 
the  CIO  and  the  Communists,  elect  a  Gov- 
ernor in  New  York,  they  will  eliminate 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  as  a  possible  Presidential 
candidate.  Sidney  Hillman  has  made  the 
defeat  of  Tom  Dewey  the  No.  1  PAC  Job  of 
1046. 

Ed  Flynn,  the  Bronx  boss,  believes  ap- 
parently that  he  and  Sidney  Hillman  can  put 
Senator  M£.u>  over.  The  Republicans  feel 
that  Mead  would  be  an  excellent  candidate 
for  their  purposes.  The  Communists  back 
Meao  to  the  hilt  because  they  regard  him  as 
pliable.  Jim  Farley,  who  has  acceded  to  the 
moral  position  of  Al  Smith,  regards  Mead  as 
imflt.  Meao  himself,  who  was  sure  that  he 
had  the  nomination  In  his  vest  pocket,  has 
now  postponed  his  political  aspirations  until 
September. 

The  attitude  of  Jim  Farley  grows  In  Impor- 
tance. The  man  who  made  Roosevelt,  who 
sacrificed  his  career  because  he  opposed  a 
third  term,  weakened  his  stature  in  the  past 
by  supporting  the  Roosevelt  candidacies  for 
the  third  and  fourth  terms  in  spite  of  his 
opposition  to  both  on  the  basis  of  traditional 
Americanism.  Even  his  friends  held  that 
Jim  Parley  lacked  the  courage  to  break  with 
his  party  when  his  conscience  dictated  a 
break. 

It  waa  not  that  at  all.  The  personal  re- 
lations between  Farley  and  Roosevelt  tran- 
scended politics.  Even  estrangement  could 
not  lessen  Parley's  strong  sense  of  personal 
loyalty.  He  could  differ  from  Roosevelt's 
Judgment  but  he  could  not  oppose  his  friend. 
He  stated  his  objections,  withdrew  from  In- 
timate association  but  never  sullied  his  own 
•euse  of  propriety  by  the  kind  of  personal  an- 


tagonisms that  marked  the  relations  between 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  Howard 
Taft.  He  could  not  kiss  and  tell  even  after 
a  quarrel. 

No  such  personal  relations  exist  between 
Jim  Farley  and  Senator  Mead.  While  Jim 
admired  Mr.  Roosevelt's  abilities,  he  regards 
Senator  Meao  as  unfit  for  administrative  of- 
fice. He  feels  that  the  Senator  is  Just  a  local 
politician,  not  a  worthy  successor  of  Charles 
Xvans  Hughes,  Al  Smith,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Herbert  Lehman,  and  Tom  Dewey,  If 
his  party  cannot  do  better  than  Jim  Meao,  It 
Is  likely  that  Jim  Farley  will  protest  the 
choice.  His  protest  will  count  among  those 
Democrats  who  have  wearied  of  the  kind  of 
politics  that  Kd  Flynn  has  been  playing  with 
White  House  approviJ.  Few  admire  Flynn 
even  In  the  Bronx. 

Jim  Farley  has  grown  in  stature  and  wis- 
dom since  he  left  the  Postmaster  General- 
ship. A  small-town  politician,  he  became  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  manager  in  the  days  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  not  a  natioi^al  figure.  For 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  one  man  with 
all  the  limitations  such  a  foc\ifi  places  upon 
the  devotee.  In  recent  years,  he  has  traveled 
widely  in  Europe  and  South  America  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States.  His  views  on  men 
and  events  have  broadened  and  his  concept 
of  the  role  of  his  country  has  ceased  to  be 
related  to  the  fortunes  of  individuals  and 
the  exigencies  of  local  politics.  Ed  Flynn, 
for  instance,  seen  in  such  perspective,  is  a 
little  boss  of  the  Bronx — that  and  nothing 
more.  And  Jim  Meao  is  just  a  pliant  poli- 
tician who  wants  more — that  and  nothing 
more. 

Republicans  in  New  York  are  not  too  en- 
thusiastic over  Farley's  assumption  of  a 
moral  leadership  in  his  own  party.  They 
had  counted  on  Mead  to  run.  They  feel  that 
Mead  has  been  on  so  many  sides  of  so  many 
issues  that  they  can  make  their  choice  and 
hammer  him  accordingly.  They  were  cer- 
tain that  he  could  not  carry  his  own  city  of 
Buffalo  with  its  large  Polish  constituency. 
Their  fear  Is  that  if  Jim  Farley  offers  decent 
Democrats  in  New  York  a  chance  to  free 
themselves  from  Boss  Flynn,  they  might  turn 
to  Jim  Farley  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor.  Jim  Parley  has  repeatedly  de- 
nied that  he  is  a  candidate,  but  men  have 
been  known  to  change  their  minds  when 
the  bird  in  the  bush  flies  into  their  hand. 
That  would  not  be  so  good— for  the  Re- 
publicans. 


Interpretation  of  the  News  Through  the 
Eyes  of  Two  Returned  Serricemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HGN.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with 
two  young  men  who  have  just  returned 
from  the  Pacific  area.  They  were  of- 
ficers in  the  United  States  Navy  and  were 
connected  with  the  public-relations 
branch  of  the  service.  Both  are  univer- 
sity graduates  and  they  have  returned 
from  the  wars  filled  with  a  desire  to  do 
something  for  their  country  other  than 
the  routine  tasks  of  holding  down  jobs. 
They  are  Lawrence  A.  Marsden,  of  Lu- 
verne,  Minn.,  and  Leonard  G,  Doran,  of 
Dartmouth,  Mass. 

In  their  service  abroad  they  were  in 
contact  with  hundreds  of  young  men 


who  were  bewildered  and  disconcerted 
over  the  political  and  economic  confu- 
sion that  existed  at  home.  It  was  then 
that  they  determined  to  embark  on  a 
journalistic  venture. 

They  will  syndicate  a  column  called 
Representative  Opinion.  This  column 
will  be  factual  and  nonpartisan.  The 
writers  will  factually  present  the  essence 
of  pending  and  existing  legislation  and 
will  report  the  opinion.s  of  the  legislators 
regarding  such  legislation.  These  opin- 
ions will  be  transmitted  to  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  State  from  which  the  legisla- 
tors come.  For  the  present  this  column 
will  be  circularized  to  all  the  papers  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  In  time  these 
gentlemen  plan  to  extend  their  service 
to  other  States, 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  col- 
umn provides  contact  between  the  legis- 
lators in  the  Capitol  and  the  represented 
people  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  successful 
functioning  of  a  democratic,  representa- 
tive government  depends  on  a  free  flow 
and  the  interchange  of  information  be- 
tween the  representatives  and  the  people. 

These  young  men  will  be  compensated 
for  their  work  by  newspapers  that  use 
their  column. 

There  always  is  a  need  in  the  country 
for  fair  reporting.  The  people  always 
need  to  know  the  facts  and  they  have  a 
right  to  know  them.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  column  is  a  step  forward  toward 
achieving  that  end,  and  I  wish  these 
young  men  much  success. 


The  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Missoxmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19. 1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  in  the 
June  12  issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
relative  to  the  Case  bill. 

This  editorial  serves  to  support  my 
contention  that  in  order  to  promulgate 
any  labor  legislation  that  would  be  fair 
and  equitable  to  both  sides,  a  commis- 
sion should  be  set  up  consisting  of  a  rep- 
resentative from  each  of  the  following 
organizations  and  industries: 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 

Air  and  railway  industries.  ' 

Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Agriculture. 

National  lumber  manufacturers. 

Pour  bipartisan  Members  of  Congress. 

These  representatives  should  report 
and  recommend  legislation  within  60 
days  so  that  we  can  t.,ke  charge  of  this 
strike  situation  and  get  reconversion  and 
production  going  without  further  delay. 

Members  of  Congress  should  have  had 
some  experience  in  employment  and 
handling  of  their  own  employees  or  em- 
ployees of  other  firms. 
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U ri ULLT  Of CONftlBl EMT 

Ih  the  star's  opinion,  the  President  has 
made  a  grave  mistake  In  his  reto  of  the  Caae 
bill.  It  is  groesly  Inconsistent  with  his  own 
prevloualy  declared  position. 

This  veto  has  all  the  appearances  of  a  po- 
litical decision  and  it  leaves  the  country 
without  the  assurance  of  protective  legisla- 
tion after  the  long  troubled  months  of  labor- 
industry  strife,  a  fact  that  was  quickly  shown 
by  the  House  failure  to  override  the  veto. 

In  this  veto  the  President  has  endangered 
any  chance  toe  might  have  had  to  obuin  bis 
temporary  and  emergency  bill  in  a  helpful 
form,  while  his  proposal  of  a  fl-montb  study 
for  permanent  legislation  is  a  face-saving 
device  T7blch  means  that  nothing  finally  will 
be  done. 

As  early  as  last  fail  the  President  bimaelf 
bad  suggested  permanent  legislation  In  bis 
fact-finding,  cooling-off-period  measure — and 
early  this  year  he  had  eipreased  regret  that 
Congress  bad  neither  accepted  that  bill  nor 
offered  a  solution  of  lU  own.  Now  in  the 
Caae  bill  Congress  had  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's fact-finding  measure  and  also  added  a 
solution  of  its  own.  And  the  President  re- 
jects what  he  previously  had  invited. 

The  important  reasons  for  the  veto  include 
the  following: 

1.  That  the  Case  bill  would  not  prevent 
but  would  promote  strikes,  a  similarity  being 
found  to  the  wartime  Smith-Connally  Act. 

2.  That  it  embodies  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion, and  "men  cannot  be  forced  In  a 
peacetime  democracy  to  work  for  a  private 
employer  under  compulsion,"  the  Caae  bill 
therefore  being  unlike  his  emergency  blU  In 
that  respect. 

3.  That  the  Caa»  bill  consists  of  two  \m- 
related  parts,  one  having  to  do  with  the 
•ettllng  or  prevention  of  strikes,  and  the 
other  with  a  prohibition  against  racketeering, 
unauthorized  welfare  funds,  the  organization 
of  foremen,  and  so  on. 

4.  That  the  bill  usxirps  mediation  and 
other  functions  of  the  Labor  Department. 

6.  That  it  does  not  deal  with  the  under- 
lying causes  of  strikes  but  only  with  the 
symptoms. 

6.  That  It  Invades  unduly  labor's  protec- 
tion against  injunctions  as  provided  in  the 
Norris-LaGuardla  Act  and  also  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  Wagner  Act. 

These  objections  may  be  answered  briefly. 

1.  the  Case  bill  was  not  offered  as  a 
panacea  but  as  a  needed  step  toward  balanc- 
ing up  the  responsibility  of  labor  and  Indus- 
try under  the  law.  This  was  and  is  a  clear 
principle  of  Justice.  To  contend  that  it 
would  not  prevent  strikes  is  on  the  same  basis 
as  a  contention  that  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence would  not  prevent  a  revolution- 
ary war  or  that  the  Constitution  would  not 
prevent  a  civil  war. 

2.  There  Is  much  less  compulsion  In  the 
Case  bill  than  in  the  President's  own  emer- 
gency bill  with  Its  extreme  proposal  of  draft- 
ing workers  Into  the  Army.  The  only  com- 
pulsion in  the  Case  bill  is  restraint  against 
strikes  or  lock-outs  during  the  coollng-ofl 
period,  a  principle  already  incorporated  in 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  designed  to  affect 
workers  and  private  employers  in  peacetime, 
also  Incorporated  in  the  Presidents  own 
fact-finding  blU,  which  he  urged  Congress 
to  pass. 

3.  The  so-called  unrelated  parts  are  carried 
In  the  Case  bill  simply  l)ecause  there  had 
been  no  chance  for  the  separate  enactment 
of  the  antl-racketeertng  and  other  provisions. 
The  separate  bills  previously  had  l>e«n  locked 
up  In  committee  by  a  handful  of  prolabor 
Senators.  Bringing  all  these  provisions  into 
a  single  measure  meant  Inclusive  action 
without  necessarily  weakening  tbe  valtie  of 
the  legislation. 

4.  As  to  usurping  functions  of  the  Labor 
Department,  that  branch  of  the  Oovemment 
has  been  ineffective  to  the  point  of  impotency 
for  tbe  last  dooen  years  and   there   is  no 


present  aMunnoe  that  tt  will  be  made  any 
stronger. 

5.  As  to  the  alleged  faUure  of  the  Case  bill 
to  deal  with  the  underlying  causes  of  labor- 
Industry  strife.  It  Is  designed  simply  to  re- 
move some  of  tbe  inequities  In  relations  be- 
tween the  two  sides  and  thereby  to  reduce 
the  unwholesome  effects  of  legislation  that 
has  served  to  promote  rather  tban  to  leeesn 
•trifc. 

0.  Therefore  an  Invasion  of  tbe  lopsided 
Wagner  Act  and  alio  the  leae  Important  Mor- 
ris-LaOuardia  Act  Is  exactly  what  waa  neisded. 
There  can  never  be  the  reasonable  proapact 
of  labor-industry  peace  until  sucb  a  fair  ad- 
justment has  been  made. 

The  Case  bill  U  dead.  But  lU  principle 
must  be  kept  alive  If  the  conditions  which 
tbe  President  says  be  desires  and  the  condi- 
tion which  the  country  sorely  needs  is  ever 
to  be  attained.  PoliticUns  with  an  eye  on 
tbe  next  election  cannot  do  this  required 
work.  TTie  chief  regard  must  be  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people  and  not  simply  that 
of  pressure  groups  with  their  blocks  of  eon- 
troUed  votes.  What  will  be  the  response  of 
Congress  and   the  administration? 


Reorsadsation  Plana  Nat.  1,  2,  and  3 
Require  Further  Study 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  IHE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  li.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
remarks  will  be  brief.  Heretofore  I  have 
called  attention  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  House  Document  594;  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2,  House  Document  595; 
and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3.  House 
Document  596.  These  were  submitted 
to  Congress  on  May  16.  1946,  and  unless 
Congress  passes  resolutions  disapproving 
these  plans  within  60  days  after  May  16 
they  will  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  am  opposed  to  these  plans.  I  Intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  151 
to  repeal  plan  No.  2;  Rouse  Concurrent 
Resolution  154  to  disapprove  plan  No.  3; 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  155  to 
disapprove  plan  No.  1. 

Plan  No.  1  has  to  do  with  housin? 
agencies  and  many  other  governmental 
departments.  Likewise,  plan  No.  2  deals 
with  many  Government  agencies,  abol- 
ishes the  Social  Security  Board,  and 
abolishes  the  United  States  Employees 
Compensation  Commission,  and  so 
forth.  Plan  No.  3  deals  with  numerous 
agencies,  the  General  Land  OfBce,  trans- 
fer of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation  permanently  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  in  effect,  making  permanent 
legislation  out  of  the  temporary  author- 
ity granted  under  the  War  Powers  Act. 
This  same  procedure  is  attempted  imder 
all  three  plans.  Some  of  the  proposed 
consolidations  may  be  meritorious  but 
others  are  highly  objectionable.  Some 
appear  to  be  innocent  but  may  have  far- 
reaching  effects. 
AKzaicair  ranunoir  or  LASca  ruBUcanoir 

QUXSnONS  PLAN  NO.  I 

As   I   have   indicated,    amcmg   many 
things  sought  to  be  done  by  plan  Na  2 


we  find  a  proposal  to  abolish  the  Social 
Security  Board.  In  my  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  on  June  6,  1948.  I 
commented  on  this  fact  briefly.  See 
Appendix,  pages  A3225-3242.  Concrss- 
siMfAL  RccoKD  for  June  6.  I  pointed  out 
that  laboring  people  were  concerned  in 
this  proposed  change  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  consulted  about  It. 
BfonLB  Laaoa  jotnufat.  pxacoaw  plan  mo.  • 

Just  to  Uluftrate  the  wldetpread  In- 
terest In  these  proposed  reorganization 
plans.  I  quote  tbe  following  comment  of 
the  Mobile  Labor  Journal,  of  Mobile  Ala., 
under  date  of  Friday.  May  24,  1046.  la 
which  the  editor  dlsetuses  the  matter, 
as  follows: 
WKT  THC  piopoan  ctuNoaa  xn  nra  aociAt. 

gtxroKTt      arr-uPT — bvbt      uwcouukkdwo 

PIXSIDXMTUL  CHANCC  aPVXCTB  KSM,  WOKXir, 
AND  CKIUMtXN  n«  THX  LOWXa  SaACXTTS 

It  may  be  aomewhat^  early  to  make  ex- 
tended comment  upon  the  announced  plan 
of  the  President  for  the  abolishment  of  the 
present  Social  Sec\irity  |k>ard.  but  It  la  not 
too  early  to  ascertain,  in  the  interests  of  the 
tens  of  millions  of  wage  and  salaried  work- 
ers, whom  the  President  has  in  mind  to  sup- 
plant the  present  members  of  the  Board  and 
especially  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
Board — the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer. 
than  whom  there  has  been  no  more  able  and 
conscientioxis  administrator. 

Excepting  for  the  opposition  of  the  large 
insurance  companies  and  such  agencies  aa 
the  National  Manufacturers  Association, 
which  have  persistently  tried  their  damnedest 
to  cripple  the  Social  Security  Board  In  Its 
administration  and  opposed  any  and  aU 
changes  for  increased  benefits  to  those  com- 
ing within  the  scope  of  the  act,  there  have 
been  only  the  highest  praises  and  commen- 
dation. 

It  would  be  a  most  serious  blow  to  the 
Nation  and  the  social-security  work,  at  this 
time,  to  summarily  displace  Chairman  Alt- 
meyer. 

It  might  well  be  In  order  for  those  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  leadership 
In  organized  labor's  ranks,  to  make  careful 
and  thorough  investigation  as  to  whether 
the  sudden  decision  and  recommendation 
feu*  the  consolidation  of  certain  agencies 
dealing  so  closely  with  problems  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  two-thirds  of  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States,  were  made  at 
the  behest  and  Insistence  of  groups  which 
have  been  opposing,  not  only  the  present 
coverage  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act.  but  who 
have  almost  vehemently  opposed  the  cov- 
erage of  workers  not  now  covered. 


Mr.  Farley's  Standards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBLS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    tTJ»IAUA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1946 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  under  date  of  April  25, 1946,  en- 
tiUed  "Mr.  Parley's  Standards": 

ICB.    PASLrr'S    STANDAIOS 

Bder  statesmen  In  American  politics  are 
traditionally  supposed  to  develop  a  mellow, 
philosophic  attitude  toward  public  affairs 
aad  hold  themselves  aloof  from  tbe  dasb 
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ot  personalities.  Mr.  James  A.  Parley  kept 
bU  observations  on  a  fairly  broad,  academic 
level  when  be  talked  to  reporters  In  bis 
Madison  Avenue  ofllce  tbe  other  day,  yet  it 
was  quite  clear  that  his  warning  against 
hasty  action  in  selecting  a  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor  and  bis  review  of  tbe 
qualifications  for  that  ofBce  were  directed 
against  the  candidacy  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator James  M.  Meao. 

Mr.  Farley  doesn't  think  much  of  Senator 
Mead,  either  as  a  man  or  as  a  statesman. 
When  he  led  the  Bennett  forces  In  tbe 
gubernatorial  campaign  of  1942,  a  campaign 
that  didn't  turn  out  well  for  Mr.  Farley,  Mr. 
Bennett  or  Mr.  Mead,  he  charged  Mr.  Mead 
with  deceit  and  said  he  was  not  equipped 
with  the  stability  or  the  forthrigbtness  to 
be  Govtrnor. 

For  a  man  who  has  been  around  as  long  as 
Mr.  Farley  and  has  presumably  developed  a 
tolerance  for  human  frailty  in  politics  this 
was  blunt  and  emphatic  language.  He  may 
not  be  as  popular  or  as  influential  in  Demo- 
cratic affairs  as  he  once  was;  but  Mr.  Farley 
has  many  friends  and  they  know  that  the 
former  chairman  is  not  given  to  impulsive 
Judgments  on  his  fellow  man,  nor  to  un- 
neeeasary  acrimony. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Farley's  attitude  is  based  on 
some  deep  personal  affront,  or  on  the  viola- 
tion of  some  basic  tenet  of  political  loyalty. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  possible  that  the 
former  Democratic  chairman,  being  an  old- 
timer,  is  judging  Mr.  Mzao  by  the  standards 
of  another  political  era,  when  errand-boy 
services  in  the  Senate  for  pressure  groups 
and  postal  cferks  and  civil-service  employees 
^nd  Ingratiating  vote-getting  appeal  were 
less  important  than  statesmanship. 

Could  it  be  that  Mr.  Farley  is  measuring 
the  prospective  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  by  the  stature  of  some  Democratic 
figures  of  his  own  experience,  the  late  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  for  instance?  Time  often  plays 
tricks  like  that  on  elder  statesmen. 


Houe  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActiTitics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NKW  JESSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Manlove.  recording  sec- 
retary general.  National  Society,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution: 

Jumc  14,  1946. 
Hon.  J.  Paenzll  Thomas, 

Member,  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee,   House    of    Repreaentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deas  Mb.  Thomas:  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Plfty-fllth  Continental  Con- 
gress of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

We  request  your  s|>eclal  attention  to  the 
resolution.  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Sincerely  yoiirs. 

MAaJOKIX  R.  KlANIXJVX, 

(Mrs.  STAinJCT  T.  Mawlovk), 
Recording    Secretary    General,    Sa- 
ticnal   Society,   Daughters  o/  the 
American  Revolution. 


The  resolution  reads  as  follows : 
Resolved,  That  the  National  Society,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  express  Its 
faith  in  the  principles  and  purposes  for  which 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
was  established,  and  its  belief  in  the  service 
rendered  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  people:  and  urge  the  preservation 
of  its  valuable  records. 

(Copies  sent  to:  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  Harry  8.  Truman;  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  cf  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  the  members  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.) 


Interstate  and  Foreifn  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Presents  Carefully  Prepared, 
Sound  Legislation  as  to  Railroad  Re- 
tirement and  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1946 

Mr.  LEA  Mr.  Speaker,  pending  legis- 
lation relating  to  social  security  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  the  Car- 
riers' Taxing  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  involves  a 
comparison  of  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
1362 — the  Grosser  bill — and  the  commit- 
tee bill  dealing  with  the  same  subjects. 

I  believe  that  the  figures  given  in  this 
statement  are  as  well  warranted  as  can 
be  established  at  this  time.  Actuarial 
estimates  are  subject  to  unforeseeable 
events  but  must  be  accepted  as  a  basis 
for  legislation. 

H.  a.   1362 

I  regard  this  bill  as  improvident.  It 
would  create  an  ultimate  tax  burden  of 
approximately  $760,000,000  a  year  on 
the  basis  of  a  $4,300,000,000  pay  roll. 
The  total  tax  paid  for  these  purposes 
last  year  was  $410,000,000.  Thus  we 
have  a  startling  proposal  to  increase  the 
tax  burden  $350,000,000  per  year. 

H.  R.  1362  is  written  in  disregard  of 
any  comparable  relation  to  our  general 
social -security  program.  It  would  cre- 
ate benefits  beyond  any  practical  or  com- 
parable basis  with  beneficiaries  of  our 
other  social-security  laws. 

This  would  place  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  legislation  on  a  special-privilege 
basis  as  compared  with  what  is  possible 
for  other  workers  of  the  Nation. 

If  comparable  benefits  were  provided 
for  other  prospective  beneficiaries  of  a 
broadly  expanded  social-security  plan,  it 
would  cost  the  Nation  over  320,000,000,- 
000  a  year. 

Under  H  R.  1362,  the  carriers  would 
be  liable  for  a  cost  of  7  percent  for  re- 
tirement and  4  percent  for  unemploy- 
ment and  sickness,  or  a  total  of  11  per- 
cent. The  employers  other  than  car- 
riers would  be  liable  under  Social  Se- 
curity for  an  average  of  3  percent  for 
retirement  and  2  percent  for  unemploy- 
ment, making  a  total  of  5  percent. 


There  is  a  deficit  under  the  present 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  as  measured  by 
a  level  payment  plan  of  financing,  due 
to  the  fact  that  tax  collections  of  about 
$130,0C0,000  a  year  less  than  liabilities 
being  created  are  required  to  place  it  on 
a  sound  basis. 

H.  R.  1362  provides  an  increased  tax  of 
1^2  percent  or  865,000,000  a  year,  which 
would  cover  only  half  the  growing  defi- 
cit. Without  fully  meeting  this  deficit, 
H.  R.  1362  provides  for  expanded  bene- 
fits which  would  further  substantially 
increase  the  burden  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement System. 

It  would  also  create  new  burdens  under 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  It 
would  create  new  liabilities  against  the 
unemployment  fund  of  about  $43,000,000 
a  year  in  excess  of  tax  funds  to  meet 
such  liability. 

It  would  create  this  great  expense  and 
leave  the  financing  of  its  burdens  in  an 
unsound  condition. 

THE  COMMrrTEE  BILL 

The  committee  bill  would  place  both 
the  retirement  and  the  unemployment 
funds  under  those  two  acts  in  a  sound 
condition  and  assure  the  beneficiaries 
of  those  funds  that  they  are  going  to  get 
what  was  promised  them. 

The  committe  bill  would  provide  for 
about  $70,000,000  per  year  for  new  bene- 
fits td  employees  and  their  beneficiaries. 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  both  under  the  Re- 
tirement and  Unemployment  Acts  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  instead  of 
by  separate  agencier  as  at  present. 

The  committee  bill  leaves  the  provi- 
sions as  to  unemployment  as  at  present: 
it  does  not  provide  for  increasing  unem- 
ployment benefits  nor  for  paying  mater- 
nity and  sick  benefits  under  the  guise  of 
imemployment  insurance  as  does  H.  R. 
1362. 

Even  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  will  show  that 
the  committee  bill  represents  a  patient, 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee to  eliminate  the  improvident  provi- 
sions of  H.  R.  1362.  It  substantially  pro- 
vides a  more  accurate  system  of  retire- 
ment and  unemployment  benefits 
financed  on  a  sound  basis  so  as  to  as- 
sure the  fulfillment  of  all  obligations  to 
the  employees.  This  is  done  with  just 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  public,  the 
employees,  and  the  carriers. 

From  a  legislative  standpoint,  the 
committee  bill  has  been  framed  after 
due  consultation  of  the  House  legislative 
counsel  with  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  and  the  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

In  other  words,  the  conunittee  pre- 
sents to  the  House  a  carefully  prepared, 
well  considered,  sound  piece  of  legisla- 
tion as  compared  with  H.  R.  1362,  which 
is  improvident  in  its  irresponsibilitie.i 
and  indefinite  as  to  many  of  its  provi- 
sions. The  committee  refused  to  be  co- 
erced into  support  of  a  measure  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  and  in  the  end,  disappoint- 
ing to  its  beneficiaries. 
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The  committee  has  had  to  carry  on 
Its  work  under  misrepresentations  and 
thinly  veiled  threats  of  pressure  groups. 

The  petition  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  consideration  of  this  measure 
was  not  filed  until  after  the  subcommittee 
had  voted  to  report  a  bill  and  requested 
the  legislative  council  to  prepare  it.  The 
report  of  the  subcommittee  was  present- 
ed on  the  9th  of  April  The  justification 
for  the  discharge  petition,  if  it  had  any, 
was  not  that  the  committee  refused  to 
act  on  the  legislation  but  rather  that  it 
was  not  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  certain  proponents. 

We  believe  we  have  done  a  worthy  job 
that  deserves  the  support  and  approval 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 


A  Square  Deal  (or  All  Grain  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  H.  R. 
6827,  a  bill  to  correct  the  inequity  appar- 
ent in  bonus  payments  on  grains.  The 
policy  followed  by  the  Government  in 
raising  the  price  of  wheat  and  other 
grains  after  most  farmers  had  disposed 
of  their  product  on  the  advice  of  the 
Government  and  on  the  assurance  that 
the  price  would  not  be  advanced  is,  In  my 
opinion,  not  only  unjust  but  highly  in- 
flationary. Despite  this  latter  factor 
this  inequity  must  be  corrected  in  the 
interests  of  fairness  to  all  grain  farmers. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  see 
fit  to  adopt  my  measure  so  that  the 
farmers  who  turned  in  their  grain  at 
the  old  price  will  receive  the  same  finan- 
cial benefits  as  those  who  delayed  doing 
so  and,  when  they  did  turn  it  in,  did  it 
in  the  light  of  increased  bonuses  for 
their  produce. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus 
of  48  cents  per  bushel  for  all  wheat  and 
65  cents  per  bushel  for  all  com  and  5  cents 
per  bushel  for  oats  purchased  and  sold  be- 
tween January  1,  1945,  and  April  18,  1M€, 
and  providing  for  a  payment  of  additional 
bonuses  if  paid  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
to  any  farmer,  upon  application  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  satisfactory  proof  within  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  a 
bonus  of  48  cents  per  bushel  for  all  wheat 
and  55  cents  per  bushel  for  all  corn  and  5 
cents  per  bushel  for  oats:  Provided  further. 
That  If  the  Government  agency  or  the  Unlt«d 
States  Government  or  any  department  there- 
of raises  the  price  or  pays  any  bonuses  to 
farmers  of  any  additional  sums  that  said  in- 
creases In  price  or  bonuses  shall  also  be  paid 
to  any  farmer  for  wheat  and  corn  and  oats 
produced  and  sold  by  such  farmer  during  the 
period  beginning  on  January  1,  1945. 

Sac.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sum«  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  tb«  proYlsioos  of  this  act. 


Amtmi  m  Repeal  IW  Wafscr  Ad? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  tLXJMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 
Wednesday.  June  19. 1946 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  £)avid  Lawrence  from 
the  United  States  News: 

Amend  or  Repeal  the  Wacnib  Act? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

(So  long  as  labor  refuses  to  accept  any 
compromise  to  correct  the  abxues  In  tbe 
Wagner  Act,  relief  lies  In  making  present 
statute  "temporary" — Presidential  veto  for 
benefit  of  mlnoriTy  thwarts  wUl  of  majority.) 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  soxight  through  the  Case 
blU  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  in  tbe 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  President,  casting  his  lot  with  tbe 
left  wing,  has  used  the  veto  to  thwart  the 
wlU  of  the  majority,  who  at  present  wish 
only  to  amend  the  Wagner  law. 

Experience  over  a  long  period  of  time  with 
Intranslgeant  and  uncompromising  po8itl<m8 
taken  by  the  proponents  or  opponents  of 
legislation  leads  to  tbe  conviction  that  the 
CIO  and  AFL  are  determined  not  to  let  the 
Wagner  Act  be  amended,  even  though  10 
years  of  the  law's  operation  have  revealed 
glaring  abuses. 

Apparently  the  President,  whose  veto  mes- 
sage paraUels  the  CIO  arguments  against 
the  Case  bill,  now  has  joined  the  '*do 
nothing"  forces. 

It  is  significant  that  union  labor  has  not 
ottered  a  single  constructive  suggestion  In 
10  years  to  help  remove  from  the  Wagner 
Act  the  ambiguous  phrases  which  have  t>er- 
mltted  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  give  labor  tmlons  a  monopoly  and  to  gag 
employers  so  that  they  cannot  meet  openly 
the  Intrigue  and  misrepresentations  Involved 
In  organizing  tactics  and  the  collective-bar- 
gaining technique — misrepresentations  that 
undermine  businesses. 

So  long  as  the  CIO  and  AFL  Intend  to  fight 
any  and  all  amendments  and  a  left  wing 
President  sides  with  them,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  the  citizens  who  t>elleve  in  fair  play 
to  do  but  Insist  on  a  complete  rewriting  of 
the  Wsgner  Act. 

WACNIB    ACT   HAS    FAIIXD 

This  means  a  drive  for  repeal.  Only  when 
enough  votes  are  mustered  to  threaten  repeal 
win  the  labor-union  politicians  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  and  accept  compromises. 

The  prohibitionists  made  tbe  mistake  of 
fighting  off  compromises  In  Congress  and,  in 
the  end.  provoked  a  "repeal"  movement  that 
swept  the  country. 

Strikes  and  work  stoppages  have  been  on 
the  Increase  despite  the  promise  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Wagner  Act,  passed  in  July  1935, 
that  labor  strife  wotild  be  materially  reduced 
by  its  operation. 

There  can  be  no  satisfactory  labor  relations 
between  management  and  labor  when  they 
are  based  on  antagonism  and  class-conscious 
attitudes.  The  Wagner  Act  as  Interpreted 
by  the  unions  with  the  support  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administrations  appointees,  has  bred 
ill  feeling  and  bitterness  even  In  businesses 
where  previously  there  had  been  amicable 
and  satisfactory  relations  between  manage- 
ment and  tbe  employees. 

AMENDMENT    BT    "IIDKB" 

Employers  are  virtually  helpless  today  to 
fight  lies  and  misrepresentations  circulated 


among  tbelr  enployecs.  Tbt  mlaotttf  of  CIm 
employess  who  are  compelled  to  aeespt  ma- 
jority rule  arc  also  hclpif.  Tb«  Wafnar 
Act  should  be  tnMillHl  so  that  freedom  ct 
speech  can  be  assured  and  so  that  any  em- 
ployer can  talk  st  any  time  with  his  amplofwa 
without  fear  of  reprlaala  through  frivaknm 
litigation  permitted  by  tba  WigDer  Act. 

But  there  Is  no  hope  apparently  for  any 
amendments  st  present.  Hm  only  hope  for 
a  better  law  lies  in  mobiUsinc  public  opinioa 
behind  a  plan  to  repeal  the  present  statute 
and  to  offer  a  complete  substitute  for  It. 

One  way  to  scccmpllsh  the  purpose  Is  for 
Congress  to  put  In  future  appropriation  bills 
or  CO  attach  as  a  "rider"  on  any  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  has  to  be  accepted  by  the  White 
House  a  provision  which  limits  the  life  of 
the  Wagner  Act  to  the  term  of  other  tempo- 
rary legislation.  The  President  asked  that 
his  drastic  proposal  for  the  drafting  of  work- 
ers expire  6  months  after  peace  Is  formally 
declared. 

Mr.  Truman  has  objected  to  the  Case  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  "permanent"  legis- 
lation and  he  wants  a  conmiittee  of  CongrcH 
to  make  further  study.  Surely  there  can  b« 
no  harm  then  in  putting  all  the  labor  laws, 
including  the  Wagner  Act.  on  a  temporary 
basis  so  that  the  tasks  wiU  necessarily  be  ap- 
proached by  all  groups  on  an  even  keel. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  labor-union 
politicians  know  they  can  depend  on  the 
Presidential  veto  power  to  save  them  from 
any  amendment  to  the  Wagner  law,  they  will 
not  display  more  than  a  casual  interest  In 
any  study  made  by  Congress.  The  House  and 
Senate  have  studied  the  problem  for  a  decade 
through  their  committees. 

Tbe  only  new  thing  that  could  happen 
would  be  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  labor-union  groups  toward  amending 
the  Wagner  Act.  This,  however,  will  not 
come  from  anything  a  oongreeslonal  com- 
mittee may  recommend  or  do. 

It  will  come  only  when  the  voters  signify 
their  desire  to  have  something  done  about 
the  irresponsibility  of  groups  in  the  com- 
munity who  have  used  their  collective  power 
to  threaten  tbe  health  and  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion. Groups  which  hold  that  economic 
power  must  not  be  restrained  or  regulated 
and  that  the  right  to  tise  violence  and  ex- 
tortion must  not  be  impaired  are  forgetting 
the  public  interest.  Even  the  Hobbs  anti- 
racketeering  bill,  a  piece  of  separate  legisla- 
tion slumbering  In  a  Senate  committee,  has 
been  fought  by  the  sp>okesmen  of  CH^anized 
labor  and  no  effective  substitute  to  cure  the 
nasty  situation  described  in  Supreme  Court 
opinions  has  been  offered  by  labor.  It  waa 
inserted  in  the  Case  bill  only  to  be  crltlclnd 
by  the  President  as  hamstringing  labor's 
activities. 

This  writer  never  believed  tbe  day  would 
come  when  he  would  find  himself  discussing 
a  repeal  of  the  Wagner  law.  That  course 
has  been  urged  heretofore  only  by  ultra- 
conservatives  who  refused  to  grant  labor  its 
right  to  organize.  But  the  situation  has  gone 
beyond  mere  theory.  It  la  a  condition  now 
which  faces  the  country  and  tbe  majority  In 
Congress. 

A  President  who  abuses  his  veto  power  and 
stands  by  a  minority  In  utter  disregard  of 
the  national  welfare  cannot  blame  Congress 
if  a  majority  resorts  to  the  rider  method  or 
to  the  denial  of  appropriations  In  order  to 
secure  respect  for  the  majority  will. 

POUTXCAL  MTSCALCmUlTtON 

Mr.  Trxmian  has  made  a  major  blunder  in 
vetoing  the  Case  bill.  The  reasons  he  gives 
are  specious.  They  are  contradicted  by  bis 
own  words  In  previous  messages  to  Congress. 
After  urging  a  coollng-off  period  of  at  least 
25  days  in  his  message  to  Congress  last  De- 
cember on  permanent  legislation,  he  now 
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find!  fault  with  the  cooling-off  process  alto- 
gether and  says,  curlotisly  enough,  that  It 
will  promote  strikes. 

Mr.  Truman  could  not  have  written  the 
message  he  sent  to  Congress  last  week.  He 
must  have  accepted  memoranda  from  parti- 
san and  class-conscious  advisers  who  read 
the  CIO  brief  and  swallowed  Its  reasoning 
"  completely. 

If  the  President  had  delved  into  the  sub- 
ject himself,  he  might  have  come  up  with  a 
better  answer.  As  It  is,  he  is  evidently  yield- 
ing to  the  labor  union  pressure,  believing  it 
will  be  helpful  to  him.  No  President  in 
recent  years  ever  made  a  bigger  miscalcula- 
tion in  appraising  the  temper  of  the  people. 

ECONOMIC    COLLAPSE    AHEAD 

For,  If  the  strikes  and  work  stoppages  con- 
tinue and  if  the  White  House  settles  major 
disputes  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past 
by  giving  labor  substantially  all  the  In- 
creases in  wages  it  asks  for,  the  Nation  Is 
headed  for  a  severe  depression  and  economic 
collapse. 

Wage  Increases  cannot  be  absorbed  wholly 
out  of  profits.  There  must  be  increases  in 
labor  output  if  prices  are  ever  to  come  down. 
The  present  theory  which  labor  has  drama- 
tized calls  for  more  money  for  less  hours  of 
work.  That  theory  will  ruin  the  "risk  capi- 
tal" or  free-enterprise  system — which  Is,  of 
course,  what  the  Communists  who  are  a  part 
Of  the  left  wing  in  America  really  want. 

Unwittingly  Mr.  Truman  has  allied  himself 
With  the  elements  in  our  midst  who  want 
economic  chaos.  He  has  forfeited  the  sup- 
port of  those  voters  who  admired  him  for 
his  courage  2  weeks  ago  but  who  now  see  in 
his  humiliating  retreat  Just  anotker  capitu- 
lation to  a  pressxire  group  by  a  politician  In 
the  White  House. 

The  American  people  have  met  crises  be- 
fore by  demonstrating  that  the  will  of  the 
whole  people  is  stronger  politically  than  that 
of  privileged  groups. 

Whenever  any  group  in  the  community 
•eeks  to  block  the  will  of  the  majority.  It 
■tlrs  up  antagonism  which  eventually  leads 
to  an  extreme  reaction. 

Logically,  of  course,  the  Wagner  Act  should 
be  amended  and  rewritten  and  not  repealed, 
for  its  principle  is  sound.  But  so  was  tem- 
perance. A  word  to  the  wise  among  the  labor 
leaders  will  be  conveyed  by  the  lessons  of 
our  prohibition  experience. 


Flaf  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS' 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20. 1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  a  speech  delivered 
by  me  at  the  Flag  Day  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Chelsea  Lodge  of  Elks,  Chel- 
sea, Mass..  on  June  14.  1946.  The  pro- 
gram opened  with  the  Shurtlefl  School 
Band  playing  selections  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Guido  Ottavi.  The  exalted  ruler, 
Charles  T.  Pierce,  presided  at  the  cere- 
monies and  was  assisted  by  Herbert  L. 
Wagner,  Esq..  John  Craig,  Adolph  J. 
Perrota,  and  Edward  R.  Gold.  Chaplain 
Prank  McDonald,  past  exalted  ruler. 
read  the  prayers  and  Mayor  Bernard  L 
Sullivan  gave  the  history  of  the  flag. 
Mu;iical    selections    were    rendered    by 


Sadie  E.  Patrick,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Eugenie 
Kelly  Cronin. 
The  speech  follows: 

This  bright  flag  Is  the  symbol  of  our  unity. 
The  diversity  of  American  life  comes  to  a 
common  meeting  ground  in  the  presence  of 
this  banner  which  ever  reminds  us  that  out 
of  many  we  have  become  one. 

Ours  is  not  the  forced  unit  of  an  authori- 
tarian state,  but  an  association  of  freemen. 
We  are  learning  the  difficult  Job  of  working 
together  to  solve  our  problems.  This  re- 
quires, more  than  In  any  other  nation,  the 
vital  play  of  intelligence  and  character  in 
each  one  of  us.  America  is  less  a  form  of 
government  than  a  way  of  life.  In  time  of 
danger,  under  this  standard,  we  rally  to  de- 
fend that  way  of  life  from  those  who  would 
destroy  it.  But  of  more  importance,  because 
It  is  the  day-to-day  living  of  democracy  that 
makes  it  grow,  we  honor  this  flag  whenever  we 
see  it.  Through  the  years  of  our  schooling 
we  began  each  day  with  a  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  it.  We  raise  our  hats  to  it  when 
It  passes  us  in  parade.  We  display  it  on 
many  of  our  holidays.  We  see  it  in  the  courts 
and  in  the  legislatures  of  the  people.  An- 
nually, we  set  aside  this  day  to  reaffirm 
our  faith  in  the  principles  for  which  It  stands. 
In  many  countries  of  this  world,  where  peo- 
ple struggle  to  lift  themselves  from  the  ruins 
of  war,  this  flag  inspires  hope  and  con- 
fidence. They  do  not  need  to  know  our  lan- 
guage. This  symbol  tells  them  that  help 
In  coming  from  the  great  young  nation  across 
the  oceans.  Food  and  clothing  and  the  means 
to  reconstruct  their  economies  so  that  they 
may  become  self-supporting  members  of  the 
family  of  nations.  To  the  people  of  these 
countries,  however,  our  flag  represents  not 
only  material  power.  If  It  did,  we  would  have 
dollar  signs  in  place  of  the  stars.  Our  flag 
speaks  to  them  in  terms  beyond  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  race  and  creed  and  color.  The 
sight  of  it  stirs  in  them  the  age-old  human 
longing  for  a  unity  under  which  all  men 
may  be  encouraged  to  work  for  peace  and 
progress  together. 

All  religions  have  taught  this  need.  Ours 
Is  the  first  form  of  government  ever  con- 
ceived by  man,  which  has  succeeded  In  bring- 
ing this  spiritual  hunger  toward  its  measure 
of  fulfillment  in  this  life.  We  are  proud 
of  what  we  have  accomplished  so  far,  not  In 
material  progress  alone,  for  that  Is  but  the 
visible  result  of  the  deeper,  underlying  cause 
which  has  inspired  us  to  this  growth.  We 
are  not  a  suspicious  people,  reaching  for 
short  gains  and  then  holding  on  to  what  we 
have — like  a  miser  who  hoards  what  he  has— 
and  gives  nothing  In  return  to  the  circula- 
tion which  makes  for  economic  health  and 
progress.  All  of  our  history  has  been  charac- 
terized by  this  confident  spirit  of  adventure. 
Freed  from  the  talxx)s  and  restrictions  of 
the  old  world,  men  gladly  faced  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  unknown.  From  this  enterprise 
and  its  achievements,  developed  our  Amer- 
ican optimism.  In  spite  of  the  dangers  and 
the  sacrifices,  oxirs  has  been  a  forward-mov- 
ing way  of  Ufe,  never  bogged  down  by  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries.  There  is  no  place  here 
for  any  rigid  system  which  will  impede  life 
and  growth  by  the  intolerance  of  its  own 
particular  viewpoint. 

Some  years  ago  I  met  a  worker  who  was  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  the  organized  labor 
movement.  To  him,  this  represented  a  solu- 
tion for  all  of  our  problems.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved that  only  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands  is  a  producer.  Over  and  over 
again,  he  passionately  asserted  this  as  the 
sole  and  unchallengeable  core  of  his  faith. 
Soon  after,  he  became  a  full-time  official  In 
the  labor  movement.  His  progress  was  rapid. 
Prom  the  many  contacts  which  he  now  ex- 
perienced, he  came  to  know  all  walks  of 
American  life.  His  native  ability,  plus  hard 
work  and  a  broad  education  In  human  na- 


ture, gave  him  a  new  value  .  He  became  very 
successful.  A  large  corporation,  noting  hia 
achievements,  made  him  an  attractive  ofler. 
He  changed  Jobs  and  became  a  labor  rela- 
tions adviser  for  the  corporation.  In  his 
new  work  he  has  contributed  much  to  the 
cause  of  improving  relations  between  man- 
agement and  labor,  enjoying  the  confldeixe 
of  both. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  confer  w:th 
him.  He  was  seated  behind  the  desk  of  ills 
private  office,  working  with  his  brain  aod 
his  voice,  as  he  gave  dictation  to  a  secretary. 
Then  he  checked  with  the  girl  on  the  sched- 
ule of  his  appointments.  They  would  run 
far  into  the  night.  There  was  no  longer  any 
8-hour  day  for  him. 

As  a  Congressman  who  has  consistently 
supported  progressive  labor  legislation,  I  was 
curious  as  to  what  this  change  in  circum- 
stance had  done  to  him.  The  passionate  in- 
sistence had  gone,  replaced  by  a  patient  and 
intelligent  spirit  of  compromise.  He  was 
seated  In  an  executive  office  but  his  strong, 
rough  hands  told  the  story  of  manual  lator 
in  his  younger  days.  I  could  not  resist  a  ci  r- 
tain  temptation. 

•Remember,"  I  said  to  him,  "how  you 
used  to  say  that  only  the  man  who  woiks 
with  his  hands  is  a  producer?  How  do  yau 
reconcile  that  with  your  present  position?" 

I  thought  I  had  him  there,  because  he 
smiled  wryly,  like  one  who  is  caught  In  a 
contradiction. 

"I  have  come  a  long  way  since  then,"  he 
said.  "I  believe  in  the  labor  movement, 
but  I  also  believe  in  management.  Neitter 
one  can  be  supreme.  The  solution  lies  In 
their  working  together.  I  have  also  come  to 
realize  that  a  man  can  work  with  his  head 
and  with  his  heart  as  well  as  with  his  hanls. 
We  need  all  three.  Very  few  things  In  lie 
are  all  white  or  all  black,  all  right  or  idl 
wrong.  There  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion, and  adjustment  Is  the  best  way  of 
settling  most  misunderstandings.  That,  as 
I  see  it,  is  the  American  way." 

As  I  came  away  from  his  office,  I  could  rot 
help  but  think  of  the  fact  that  this  America 
of  ours  Is  the  product  not  only  of  a  f  !W 
Individuals  or  groups  or  racial  blocks  or 
creeds  but  of  an  over-all  human  unity  tl  at 
is  greater  than  any  one  of  these.  It  Is  a 
feeling,  rather  than  a  self-conscious  expr<>.s- 
sion.  Every  American  goes  out  in  life  to  do 
the  best  for  himself  and  his  family.  He  In- 
comes a  natural  competitior,  but  he  likes  to 
think  that  he  Is  a  fair  one.  He  wants  to 
play  the  game  hard  but  clean.  Sure  he  wants 
to  win  but  without  taking  undue  advantj.ge 
of  the  other  fellow.  The  pace  of  American 
life  is  swift,  and  sometimes  a  man  Is  guilty 
of  an  injustice  when  he  does  not  delib-jr- 
ately  intend  such.  Some  rugged  individu- 
alists have  mistaken  license  for  liberty,  liut 
sooner  or  later,  the  pressure  of  American 
public  opinion  catches  up  with  them  and 
they  are  rebuked  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Our  founding  fathers  believed  In  the  f iJi- 
damental  decency  and  intelligence  of  the 
people.  They  wanted  to  encourage  the  «le- 
velopment  of  responsible  freedom  in  each  c  ne 
of  our  citizens  and  so  they  established  a 
form  of  government  for  the  community  wh  ch 
should  serve  as  the  instrument  of  the  px)- 
ple's  will  and  not  Its  master.  With  pric- 
tical  vision,  they  set  up  a  system  of  cheoka 
and  balances  among  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  no  one  o.*  them  should  domi- 
nate the  others. 

This  principle  should  apply,  with  equal 
merit,  to  our  social,  political,  and  econoralo 
life.  We  have  always  believed  in  the  tvra- 
party  system,  respecting  the  need  of  minority 
opposition.  In  economics,  we  are  trying  to 
formulate  a  balance  between  capital  and 
labor.  Even  in  our  social  life,  through  non- 
discrimination, and  intermarriage,  we  are  ir- 
rlvlng  at  a  working  partnership  where  any 
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fear  that  one  racial  strain  or  creed  might 
dominate  to  the  prejudice  of  others  is  fast 
fading  away. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  the  picture,  how- 
ever, which  are  disturbing.  This  came  to  my 
attention,  in  an  unusual  manner,  when  a 
young  woman  walked  into  my  office,  not  long 
ago.  She  was  young  in  years,  but  there  was  a 
strange  bitterness  In  her  face  and  her  voice. 
I  listened  to  her  story 

She  was  an  ex-Army  nurse.  Early  In  the 
war  she  had  volunteered  for  duty,  had  re- 
ceived her  commission,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Pacific  theater  of  operations.  Much  of 
her  work  was  done  close  to  the  lines,  even 
under  enemy  fire,  as  she  cared  for  the  serious- 
ly wounded  and  the  amputees.  And  there 
she  came  to  know,  not  only  the  hcrrcrs  of 
war.  but  the  great  and  generous  hearts  of  the 
men  who  had  suffered  most  from  its  fury. 
Their  patience  and  courage  and  the  wise- 
cracks by  which  they  tried  to  forget  their 
disabilities  filled  this  girl  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  reverence  for  their  unselfishness. 

She  was  discharged  from  the  service  6 
months  ago.  and  she  returned  home  with 
high  hopes  of  taking  up  the  life  she  had 
known  before  she  went  away.  But  somehow, 
home  didn't  look  the  same  to  her.  All  about 
her.  she  saw  the  mad  scramble  for  power  and 
profit  which  mocked  the  sacrifices  of  the 
men  she  had  known.  As  if  the  people  back 
home  never  realized  that  our  men  endured 
so  much  and  gave  up  so  much  only  because 
c*  their  firm  belief  that  life  must  become 
better  for  all  because  of  their  giving. 

And  so.  this  young  but  embittered  girt. 
want€d  to  go  back  into  service.  I  tried  to 
talk  her  out  of  it,  explaining  that  there  was 
much  need  of  nurses  here  and  that  we  needed 
the  sincerity  and  unselfishness  that  was  hers 
to  save  us  from  Indifference.  I  tried  to  tell 
her  that  behind  this  mask  of  business  which 
she  saw  in  the  people  back  home  there  was  a 
heart  and  a  conscience  for  something  beyond 
the  needs  of  self.  She  couldn't  see  it.  The 
life  of  civilians  and  the  life  of  the  men  who 
had  sacrificed  didn't  add  up.  The  people 
back  home  by  their  actions  were  proving 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  men  who  had 
fought  for  them.  This  girl  wanted  to  go  beck 
Into  rvice,  not  at  some  Army  post  where  she 
would  treat  such  conventional  allmenU  as 
civilians  suffer  from.  She  wanted  to  be  near 
the  men  who  had  been  disabled  by  this  war — 
the  blind,  the  amputees,  and  those  who  have 
been  wrecked  in  body  and  in  mind.  She 
couldn't  live  with  herself  unless  she  did. 

She  is  working  In  one  of  those  hospitals 
today,  finding  a  fulfillment  In  her  life  which 
she  once  had,  and  almost  lost,  before  return- 
ing to  It  again. 

Tb  my  mind  this  girl  Is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  American  spirit.  The  faith 
she  saw  In  our  wounded  she  expects  to  find 
In  us.  She  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  our  awareness  of,  and  our  devotion 
to,  the  principles  for  which  this  flag  stands. 
Arid  until  we  do,  she  will  help  the  men  who 
really  know  in  order  to  make  up  to  them  lor 
our  shortcomings. 

The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  is  foremost  anx>ng  the  organizations  who 
recognize  the  Importance  of  this  day.  This 
flag  evokes  pride  in  the  past,  the  need  to 
work  together  In  the  present  so  that  we  may 
win  through  to  the  aspirations  which  we  the 
future.  It  is  red  with  courage,  white  with 
faith,  and  twinkling  with  the  stars  of  the 
high  goals  we  aim  to  reach. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  coast  along  on  the 
momentum  of  America's  achievements. 
What  she  has  done  In  the  past  is  fine.  What 
she  must  accomplish  In  the  future  Is  even 
greater.  We  know  that  each  one  of  us.  In 
every  generation,  must  add  the  motive  power 
of  Individual  work  and  faith  to  assist  the 
forward  progress  of  all. 

Before  ovir  flag  this  day  we  renew  our 
pledge  to  do  our  level  best,  day  In  and  day 
out,  to  contribute  to  that  way  of  Ufe  which 
we  share,  as  Americans. 


Rebirth  of  Distomo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19. 1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hap- 
py to  note  that  the  committee  for  the 
rebirth  of  Distomo  has  achieved  its  pur- 
pose. A  new  community  in  Few  Jersey 
has  been  named  Distomo.  The  new  Dis- 
tomo is  located  near  the  Atlantic  City 
Airport  and  its  citizenry  is  made  up 
primarily  of  war  veterans  and  their 
families. 

Distomo  was  a  Greek  city  which  was 
ravaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Nazis.  In 
memory  of  the  valor  and  honor  of  Greece. 
this  living  monument  will  grow  in  the 
name  that  symbolizes  resistance  against 
tyranny  and  symbolizes  as  well  the  inde- 
structible quality  of  freedom. 


^         Lamprey  Eel  Menace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1946 

Mr.  RRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  my  bioadcast  to  be  put 
on  the  air  over  radio  station  WSOO. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.;  WMAM,  Ma- 
rinette, Wis.;  and  WDBC.  Escanaba. 
Mich.  This  broadcast  covers  a  problem 
which  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  all 
Great  Lakes  commercial  fishermen: 

On  Wednesday,  June  12,  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Pifheries  Committee  held  a  rear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  lamprey  eel  manace. 
The  committee  went  into  the  matter  very 
carefully  and  es  a  result  of  that  hearaig  I 
have  sponsored  legislation  which  we  hope 
will  receive  the  approval  of  the  Congress  and 
permit  the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Strvice 
to  assist  the  State  Departments  of  Conserva- 
tion In  the  Great  Lakes  area  in  coping  with 
this  very  serious  menace  with  which  our 
commercial  fisheries  are  now  faced. 

In  order  to  understand  more  about  the 
lamprey  eel.  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  go 
back  into  its  history  a  bit  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  constantly  Increasing  menace 
that  faces  us.  I  have  with  me  in  the  studio 
today  Dr.  John  Van  Oosten  in  charge  of 
fisheries  investigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  for 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  a  great  many 
years  and.  Doctor,  I  wonder  U  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  tell  the  radio  audience  some- 
thing about  the  background  of  the  lamprey 

eel. 

Dr.  Van  Oosten.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
do  so.  Congressman  Bsaolet.  The  sea  lam- 
prey eel  is  native  In  Lake  Ontario  and  iti>  trib- 
utary streams  and  in  the  Finger  Lakes  of 
New  York.  From  Lake  Ontario  this  lamprey 
spread  to  Lake  Erie,  undoubtedly  throxigh 
the  Welland  Canal,  where  it  was  first  reixjrtcd 
in  1921.  It  had  reached  the  St.  Clair  River  by 
1930  and  was  first  reported  in  Lake  Michigan, 
off  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  in  1936.  Later  infor- 
mation, however,  indicated  that  a  fairly  well 
developed   spawning   vxa   bad   oociirred   In 


1934  In  the  Clinton  River,  a  tributary  to  tlie 
St.  Clair  River  near  Port  Huron.  The  second 
important  spawning  nin  occurred  In  the^ 
Ocqtteoc  River,  tributary  to  Hammonds  Bay.* 
Lake  Htiron.  with  which  you  are  famili&r. 
Congressman  Bkaolet.  since  it's  near  your 
home.  The  sea  lamprey  is  now  well  distrib- 
uted throughout  all  of  the  Great  Lakes  ex- 
cept Lake  Superior.  Although  the  species 
was  reported  at  varicus  times  in  Lake  Supe- 
rior, we  have  so  far  been  unable  to  verify 
these  reports.  Recently  the  lamprey  was  re- 
ported In  Whitefish  Bay.  It  was  said  that  the 
individuals  seen  were  small  In  size.  Since  the 
sea  lamprey  in  Its  adult  stage  Is  a  large  Indi- 
vidual, it  aiqiears  most  likely  that  the  indi- 
viduals reported  for  Whltefl«h  Bay  t>elong  to  • 
native  species.  The  adult  sea  lamprey  ranfc* 
from  14  to  30  inches  in  length,  whereas  the 
native  forms  rarely  ever  exceed  13  or  14  Inches 
In  length.  For  the  information  of  those  who 
are  listening  in.  It  might  be  well  to  mention 
briefly  the  characteristics  of  the  sea  lamprey. 
It  may  be  reoognlaed  not  only  by  iu  large 
size  but  also  by  the  presence  of  two  back 
fins  which  are  separated.  In  the  native  lam- 
prey, the  back  fin  Is  continuous.  Then.  too. 
the  sea  lamprey  has  a  Notched  or  speckled 
coloration,  whereas  the  native  variety  have  a 
uniform  olive  drab  color.  According  to  the 
reports  received  from  fishermen  throughout 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  the  sea  lamprey 
has  become  very  abundant  In  tbe  past  few 
years  particularly  aince  1937.  One  fisherman 
In  Leland.  Mich.,  for  example,  kept  a  record 
of  the  number  of  trout  taken  by  him  in  April 
1945.  Out  of  1,380  pounds  of  trout,  some 
1.005  pounds,  or  854  percent  were  marked. 
This  same  fisherman  took  in  June  1945.  some 
1.200  poxuKls  of  trout  of  which  600  pounds  or 
50  percent  were  marked.  According  to  the 
various  reports  received  by  me  from  25  to  85 
percent  of  tbe  trout  taken  In  various  areas 
show  lamprey  marks.  Unquestionably,  as 
Congressman  Bsaolkt  has  stated,  the  sea 
lamprey  is  a  menace  to  the  Great  Lakes  fish- 
eries, particularly  the  lake  trout.  Some 
method  should  be  devised  either  to  eradicate 
the  parasite  or  at  least  to  control  It. 

Mr.  Ba&DLXT.  WeU.  Doctor  Van  Oosten.  I 
understand  that  some  years  ago  a  local 
sportsman's  organization  of  my  home  town 
of  Rogers  City,  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  Michigan  Limestone  St  Chemical  Co.,  ex- 
perimented with  the  use  of  weirs  and  traps 
made  of  worn  stone  screen  cloth  and  succeed- 
ed in  making  some  very  good  catches  in  the 
Ocqueoc  River,  Just  north  of  Rogers  City. 
Would  you  be  good  enough  to  comment  on 
that  as  one  possible  means  of  controlling,  If 
not  completely  eradicating,  the  lamprey  eel. 

Dr.  Van  Oostxn.  According  to  the  reports 
received  from  the  Michigan  Conservation 
Department  some  3,366  sea  lampreys  were 
destroyed  at  the  weir  in  the  Ocqueoc  River  In 
1944  and  in  1945  some  4,608  Individuals  were 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Braolet.  Now,  Doctor,  how  many  eggs 
would  you  estimate  might  be  laid  by  the 
average  eel? 

Dr.  Van  Oostcn.  Again,  according  to  sci- 
entific reports  from  25,000  to  65.000  eggs  are 
produced  on  the  average  i)y  the  female  sea 
lamprey.  I  have  a  record  here  of  a  sea  lam- 
prey taken  In  Escanaba,  Mich.,  which  was 
20^4  inches  long  and  which  had  78,762  eggs. 
The  average  would,  of  course,  be  less  since 
the  average  size  of  the  adiilt  sea  lamprey  Is 
approximately  16 <^  Inches. 

Mr.  BSADLET.  Dr.  Van  Oosten.  incidentally, 
are  those  famous  smelt  streams  adjacent 
Escanaba  prolific  spawning  grounds  for  the 
lamprey  eel  and.  therefore,  might  be  fertile 
ground  for  some  more  of  these  weirs  or  traps? 

Dr.  Vam  Oosten.  So  far  as  I  know,  Con- 
gressman, no  sea  lamprey  spawning  runs  have 
been  reported  for  the  tributary  streams  of 
Green  Bay,  In  which  occiu-  these  large 
spawning  runs  of  smelt.  The  nearest  spawn- 
ing run  of  the  sea  lamprey  of  any  size  Insofar 
as  I  know  Is  at  Manlstlque,  Mich.,  In  tbe 
Manistlque  River.    I,  of  course,  see  no  reason 
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why  the  sea  lamprey  cannot  eventually  reach 
the  streams  in  Green  Bay  and  elsewhere  now 
.ii«ed  by  the  spawning  smelt. 

Mr.  Bbadlet.  How  many  definite  streams 
have  been  discovered  that  are  prolific  sources 
for  spawning  runs  at  this  time;  or  in  other 
words  how  many  streams  do  you  think  should 
be  attacked  In  any  program  designed  to  at 
least  begin  an  effective  control  program  of 
the  lamprey  menace? 

Dr.  Van  Oosten.  Offhand  I  would  say  four 
or  five  streams.  In  about  20  other  streams 
the  sea  lamprey  has  been  found  during  the 
•pawning  season  but  large  runs  have  not 
been  reported  so  far  for  these  streams.  Un- 
doubtedly the  specimens  that  were  taken  are 
the  forerunners  of  larger  hordes  to  come. 

Mr.  Bradlet.  In  otLer  words.  Doctor,  with 
the  increasing  alarm  based  on  the  results 
obtained  from  commercial  fish  catches.  It 
would  seem  prudent  to  expect  a  considerable 
Increase  in  these  lampreys  that  spawn  so  pro- 
Ilflcally,  if  we  do  not  attack  all  these  streams 
M  soon  as  possible  wherever  they  have  been 
discovered. 

Dr.  Van  Oosten.  Undoubtedly,  It  la  much 
easier  to  control  the  abundance  of  the  runs 
In  the  stream  If  we  attempt  to  eradicate 
them  In  the  early  history  before  the  runs 
have  become  excessive  in  size,  as  they  now 
apparently  seem  to  be  In  the  four  rivers 
previously  mentioned. 
—  Mr.  BsAOLET.  Well,  the  thought  occurs  to 
me  that  if  a  stream  the  size  of  the  Ocqueoc — 
even  admittedly  with  experimental  equip- 
ment  which  we  may  assume  is  not  too  effi- 
cient and  can  be  greatly  Improved  upon  with 
further  study — yielded  4,600  adult  lampreys 
a  year  ago  and  say  they  averaged  about 
60,000  eggs  each,  it  la  easy  to  see  we  have 
eradicated  probably  over  2,000.000  potential 
lampreys  from  that  one  single  stream  and, 
therefore.  1  am  fully  Justified  In  introducing 
legislation  to  bring  the  Federal  Government 
more  effectively  Into  the  picture  In  being  of 
assistance  to  the  States  In  putting  up  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost  Involved,  because  our  fish- 
eries on  the  Great  Lakes  are  a  national  asset 
and  when  a  national  asset  Is  being  destroyed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  States  alone  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  preserve  that  national 
asset  but  rather  does  it  become  a  Federal 
proposition  In  which  there  Is  certainly  every 
reason  to  feel  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  its  full  share  of  responsibility  In 
coping  with  this  menace. 

Dr.  Van  Oostin.  I  am  sure.  Congressman 
BkaoLet,  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
is  very  happy  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  cooperate  with  the  States  In  controlling 
this  pest.  I  am  sure  you  appreciate  that  we 
have  had  no  legal  authority  to  do  more  than 
study  It  heretofore,  because  our  appropria- 
tions and  our  functions.  Insofar  as  we  operate 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  are  confined  solely  to  re- 
search and  study  and  not  to  active  partici- 
pation In  conservation  measures.  Therefore, 
If  the  Congress — recognizing,  as  you  do,  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibility  to  assist 
In  the  eradication  of  this  lamprey  menace — 
win  give  lis  the  authorization  and  funds  with 
which  to  work.  I  am  sure  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  will  do  everything  possible  to  co- 
operate even  more  fully  than  we  have  been 
able  to  heretofore  with  your  splendid  Michi- 
gan State  Department  of  Conservation. 

Mr.  Braolxt.  Dr.  Van  Oosten,  that  Is  ex- 
actly the  thought  I  had  In  mind  In  Introduc- 
ing legislation  to  provide  the  authorization 
for  your  actual  participation  In  the  setting 
up  of  these  weirs,  or  traps,  or  whatever  new 
devices  may  be  developed  to  more  actively 
cops  with  this  menace  and  I  sincerely  hope, 
even  though  It  is  late  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, that  action  can  be  had;  but  I  will  say 
to  you  now.  sir,  that  If  this  Congress  should 
adjourn  before  It  has  an  opportunity  to  act, 
and  In  the  event  an  appropriation  is  not 
granted  and  in  the  further  event  that  I  am 
reelected  this  fall,  I  can  assure  you  that  im- 
mediately cfter  the  next  Congress  convenes, 
I  shall  certainly  reintroduce  this  same  legis- 


lation and  press  for  action  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  which  will  convene  January  3, 
1947.  Because,  If  I  understand  the  picture 
correctly,  the  lamprey  spawns  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  early  June  and,  therefore,  you  are 
practically  helpless  In  coping  with  the  men- 
ace if  you  do  not  get  your  wlers  and  traps 
ready  to  operate  before  the  spawning  run 
starts. 

Dr.  Van  Oosten.  You  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Congressman  Bradlet,  because  If  we 
cannot  secure  that  authorization,  which  Is 
the  legal  authority  for  us  to  actively  cope 
with  this  menace,  and  If  we  do  not  receive 
the  funds  with  which  to  operate  prior  to  that 
time,  then  we  cannot  begin  to  do  anything 
until  the  spring  of  1948;  and  so,  I  am  very 
hopeful  action  will  be  hud  In  this  Congress 
on  your  legislation,  or  at  least  that  action 
will  be  forthcoming  very  early  next  year.  I 
am  sure  from  the  attitude  of  the  Merchant 
riarlne  and  Fisheries  Committee  at  our 
hearing  that  the  committee  will  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  expedite  this  action  which  Is 
so  badly  needed  for  assistance  to  the  com-, 
merclal  fishermen  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Braolet.  Now  I  see  my  time  for  this 
week  Is  again  drawing  to  a  close.  Today  I 
have  been  privileged  to  bring  Into  the  studio. 
Dr.  John  Van  Oosten,  In  charge  of  fisheries 
Investigations  and  research  on  the  Great 
Lakes  for  the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. We  have  discussed  the  lamprey  eel  men- 
ace and  what  we  hope  will  be  a  cure  for  it. 
Thank  you  very  much  Dr.  Van  Oosten. 


Railroad  Bill  Protested 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20. 1946 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  14, 
1946:  . 
RxnjtoAo  an,!,  protested — pending  legislation 

SEEN  AS  BREZDINC  UNTAIRNESS  AND  FINANCIAL 
SCANDAL 

To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

Railroad  reorganizations  have  long  been  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  financial  adven- 
turers, and  for  political  maneuvers  In  Wash- 
ington, but  a  bill  now  pending  In  Congress 
(the  so-called  Wheeler  bill,  8.  1253)  comes 
close  to  setting  a  high-water  mark  In  vicious 
finance  since  the  days  when  the  Goulds  and 
the  Fisks  plundered  the  Erie.  Unless  some 
attention  Is  paid  to  It,  another  financial 
scandal  will  be  added  to  the  checkered  his- 
tory of  railroad  finance. 

In  the  late  1920's  and  1930's  a  great  num- 
ber of  railroads  were  unable  to  pay  their 
debts  and  their  creditors  went  impald. 
These  creditors  were  mainly  bondholders,  and 
the  bulks  of  these  bonds  were  and  still  are 
held  by  the  saving  banks.  Insurance  com- 
panies and  other  Institutions  whose  business 
It  Is  to  protect  the  savings  of  humble  peo- 
ple. The  plan  of  the  Wheeler  bill  Ls  cer- 
tainly simple.  Under  it,  bondholders  and 
creditors  of  a  railroad  may  be  made  to  go 
unpaid,  or  to  accfept  less  than  their  claims, 
but  the  courts  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  prohibited  from  Impairing 
the  position  of  stockholders  who  by  this  bill 
must  be  left  In  complete  ownership  and  con- 
trol. In  plain  English,  creditors  and  bond- 
holders can  and  will  be  sacrificed;  stockhold- 
ers, however,  are  to  get  the  benefit  of  money 
taken  away  from  the  people  who  paid  for 
and  get  first  claim  on  the  railroad  property 


and  Its  earnings.    This  is  literally  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

The  type  of  interest  which  will  profit  by 
this  amazing  scheme  Is  not  hard  to  find. 
Every  railroad  man  remembers  the  Van  Swer- 
ingen  ■  manipulations  in  the  1920's,  wien 
a  pair  of  remarkable  open  tors,  using  a  hold- 
ing company,  bought  up  at  baigain  prices 
the  common  stock  of  a  number  of  railroiids 
and  thereby  created  an  empire  composed  of  a 
major  part  of  the  American  railroad  system, 
built  on  a  comparative  shoestring. 

It  is  also  common  knowledg"  that  during 
the  past  10  years  common  stocks  of  railroids 
which  were  either  actually  or  nearl,-  withe; ut 
value  were  accumulated  by  a  good  many  sptc- 
ulators,  apparently  as  a  filer  In  financial 
'r  politics.  S.  1253  looks  suspiciously  like  the 
pay-off. 

During  the  early  1930's  many  railroads 
whose  earnings  did  not  Justify  their  finan- 
cial structure  and  which  defaulted  on  thnr 
bonds  were  put  into  reorganization  under  a 
carefully  worked  out  amendment  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  These  reorganizations  ise 
now  substantially  completed.  They  were  csr- 
rled  out  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  by  the  Federal  courts,  and  ir.  a 
number  of  cases  the  plans  have  been  passed 
on  and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  Where  the  commnn  stcck 
of  a  railroad  was  worthless,  or  nearly  so,  the 
courts  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission said  so,  and  turned  over  the  prop- 
erty and  Its  control  to  Its  bondholders  and 
creditors  who  had  put  In  their  good  money, 
chiefiy  savings. 

Just  as  the  Job  of  reorganization  is  abcut 
to  be  completed  and  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  the  weaker  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try are  about  to  be  put  on  a  solid  financial 
base,  capable  of  standing  the  stresses  of  the 
postwar  era,  along  comes  8.  ir53,  reported  cut 
on  April  11,  coolly  providing  that  all  railroad 
reorganization  proceedings  now  carried  on 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  "shall  be  forthwith 
suspended  and  discontinued."  Also  that  the 
railroad  managements,  or  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  may  cut  down  or 
modify  the  Interests  of  creditors  or  bord- 
holders  (with  their  consent  if  it  can  be  got, 
but  without  if  the  Commission  Is  unable  to 
get  It)  and  that  any  such  cutting  down  of 
the  creditors  must  "not  be  adverse  to  the 
Interests  of  the  holders  of  any  other  class  of 
the  carrier's  securities,"  that  Is  to  say.  stock- 
holders. 

Senate  bill  1253  Is  one  of  those  pieces 
of  legislation  which  ought  not  to  be  vo-ed 
on  until  the  public  has  a  clear  knowledge  of 
who  wants  It,  and  why,  and  what  It  Is  all 
about.  It  affects  billions  of  American  siv- 
Ings,  and  the  management  of  our  most  essen- 
tial transport.  It  ought  not  to  pass;  anci  if 
passed  It  ought  to  be  vetoed.  As  far  as  I  (an 
see.  It  win  harm  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans for  the  benefit  of  only  a  few,  and  It  will 
pay  large  speculative  profits  to  certain  groups 
who  have  no  possible  right  to  them. 

A.  A.  Berlz,  Jt. 

New  York.  May  10,  1946. 


Watch  for  Red  Scares  Designed  To 
Stampede  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE;3 

Thursday.  June  20. 1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
British  loan  and  the  18-year-old  draft 
coming  up  promptly,  I  hope  Congress 
and  the  people  are  not  to  be  subjected 
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to  another  "look  out  for  the  Reds"  cam- 
paign. 

If  the  next  few  days  see  scare  head- 
lines about  "Red  Yugoslav  troops  are 
marching  on  Trieste"  or  "Ominous  Red 
troop  movements  are  seen  on  Turkish 
borders,"  the  people  should  know  the 
cause. 

The  cause  will  be  the  use  of  tactics  of 
mental  terrorism  by  those  who  would  re- 
place calm  decisions  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  with  commands  from 
above. 

Sj-nthetic  war  scares  manufactured  in 
the  Pentagon  or  the  State  Department 
do  not  serve  America  or  the  cause  of 
peace. 

If  there  is,  at  this  late  date,  genuine 
alarm  in  this  administration  £.t  the  con- 
sistent imperialistic  actions  o:"  the  Rus- 
sians, why  does  this  administration  keep 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  Russian  bear 
with  goods  paid  for  by  American  tax- 
payers? 


The  Middle  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20, 1946 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Philadelohia  Record 
imder  date  of  June  19,  1946,  entitled 
'The  Middle  Way": 

THX  MIDDLE  WAT 

Representative  Michael  J.  Buaolet.  city 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party,  seeks  the 
survival  and  growth  of  his  party  in  city. 
State,  and  Nation.  It's  natural.  It's  his  lob. 
To  accomplish  his  aim  he  must  be  what 
politicians  call  a  "practical"  man. 

He  was  practical  and  at  the  same  time 
equally  sound  in  principles  Monday  night, 
when  he  warned  his  party  against  the  pit- 
falls of  the  extreme  Tory  right  and  the 
extreme  left  of  communism. 

Bradlet  pointed  to  the  middle  way  of 
liberalism  as  the  only  possible  way  for  the 
Democratic  Party — and  urged  It  to  provide 
unfailing,  dynamic  leadership. 

Bravo.  Congressman  Bradlet! 

This  Is  the  middle  way  the  Record  has 
BO  often  urged  upon  all  Americans  who 
value  their  freedom. 

Slavery  is  slavery  whether  imposed  from 
the  left  or  the  right. 

Representative  Beadlet  understands  the 
danger  of  American  Commies  and  their 
traveling  feUows.  They  use  lit>erallsm  only 
to  achieve  their  Illiberal  ends.  They're  on 
the  side  of  the  angels  only  to  do  the  devil's 
work. 

Bradlet  is  not  like  some  liberals  who  are 
so  sloppy  in  their  thinking  they  urge  pro- 
gressives to  cooperate  with  Commie  elements. 
In  their  mental  daze,  they  say  the  Commies 
are  industrious,  aggressive,  effective  far  be- 
yond their  size. 

So  are  mosquitoes.  Nobody  talks  about 
doing  business  with  them. 

Its  Just  as  sUly  for  liberals  to  try  to  do 
business  with  Commies.  Good  liberal  blocd 
is  drained  off  to  fatten  the  Commie  cause 
of  ultimate  tyranny. 

And  there  is  an  acute  danger  from  the 
right,  as  Bradlet  pointed  out.  A  conserva- 
tive Democratic  party  would  be  but  a  pale 
carbon    copy  of   the   Republican   party.     It 
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would  give  the  liberals  no  place  to  go  but 
into  the  danger  zone  of  the  extreme  left. 

History  has  proved  that  the  Democratic 
party  can't  lick  the  Republicans  wr.h  con- 
servative or  reactionary  policies.  Hamlet 
really  cannot  be  out-Hamleted. 

But  the  Damccratlc  pany  under  Roose- 
velt, with  its  New  Deal  middle  way  of  lib- 
eralism, licked  the  forces  of  reaction  egain 
and  again. 

That  Is  the  road  on  which  the  American 
people  can  achieve  prosperity  and  security 
without  paying  for  It  with  their  freedom. 


Belated  Drive  To  Spur  ProductioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  June  20. 1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  David 
Lawrence  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  June  19,  1946: 

Belated  Drive  To  Sfcr  Prodcctiom 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  belated  drive  to  Increase  production  has 
been  begun  by  the  Truman  administration. 

The  drive  will  not  succeed  in  Its  desired 
objective — to  achieve  a  balanced  ecoiaomy — 
though  it  may.  of  course,  to  some  degree  aug- 
ment the  Nation's  output  of  scarce  goods. 

For  the  truth  is  the  Nation  is  headed  to- 
ward the  most  severe  economic  depression 
In  its  history  and  the  responsibility  for  It  will 
fall  squau-ely  on  President  Truman,  whose 
mistakes  since  VJ-day  will  cost  the  Amer- 
ican people  not  only  considerable  unemploy- 
ment but  the  hardships  of  infUticm  that 
could  have  been  readUy  avoided.  The  con- 
troversy over  keeping  the  OPA  Is  Just  a  propa- 
ganda smoke  screen  to  hide  the  coming  de- 
bate over  who  and  what  was  responsible  for 
the  Inevitable  break-down. 

The  President  has  added  several  billions  of 
doUars  to  the  cost  of  production  recently  by 
his  increases  in  coal  and  in  railroad  wages. 
An  increase  in  freight  rates  is  coming  if  only 
to  compensate  the  railroads  for  their  in- 
creased costs  in  coal. 

STEAD  T  OPA  INCREASES 

Worst  of  all.  however,  is  the  steady  increase 
by  OPA  Itself  In  prices  which  are  the  result 
of  Increased  wage  costs. 

If  the  President  had  maintained  wage  con- 
trol, the  administration  could  have  allowed 
wages  to  go  up  only  as  prices  could  be  man- 
aged at  the  same  time. 

The  pinch  will  come  and  unemployment 
wlU  become  widespread  as  soon  as  a  IsTge  part 
of  the  public  finds  Itself  unable  to  pay  the 
high  prices  that  must  be  charged  if  the  new 
labor  costs  are  to  be  absorbed.  A  to-called 
buyers"  strike  will  usher  in  the  new  depres- 
sion. It  will  come  after  some  of  the  present 
shortages  have  been  overcome  and  much  of 
the  pent-up  demand  Is  satisfied.  Economists 
differ  as  to  when  this  wUf  hapi>en,  but  the 
uncertain  period  may  begin  sometime  during 
the  latter  part  of  1947. 

The  causes  of  the  problem  are  simple. 
Wage  Increases  have  been  or  are  being  grant- 
ed to  organized  unions  involving  about  14,- 
000,003  persons.  There  are  anywhere  from 
35,000,000  to  40,000,000  persons  unorganized 
who  work  in  white-collar  Jobs,  agriculture, 
etc.  These  people  with  fixed  Incomes  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  new  prices  for  g(X5ds.  It 
really  means  they  cannot  pay  the  wage  In- 
creases. Theoretically,  the  answer  might  be 
thought  to  be  merely  to  Increase  production 


and  bring  prices  down,  which  is  an  1mpo»1- 
bility  in  many  lines  of  btislness  that  have 
been  saddled  with  the  increases.  There  is  no 
way,  for  Instance,  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  when  oil  and  gas  and  other  fuels 
are  already  competing.  There  is  no  way  to 
increase  to  wartime  levels  the  number  of  per- 
sons traveling  on  railroads  when  the  airplane 
end  bus  and  the  auto  are  competing  already 
for  passenger  business.  And  yet  wartime 
wages  are  being  paid. 

the  answer  does  not  lie  alone  In  subsidy 
by  the  Government,  which  would  mean  high- 
er and  hlgho-  taxes  taken  from  wages  and 
salaries. 

•The  answer  does  not  He  in  increased  pro- 
duction, because  there  is  a  limit  to  the  de- 
mand for  goods  due  to  wartime  shortages, 
and  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  surpluses 
will  come  up  in  a  year  or  so  and  cause  fac- 
tories to  shut  down  and  unemployment  to 
b^ln. 

The  answer  does  not  lie  in  arguing  about 
the  OPA  Unless  the  President  is  willing 
a:  once  to  restore  wage  and  salary  stabiliza- 
tion and  sign  legislation  curtailing  strikes, 
the  OPA  might  as  well  be  abolished  and  a 
free  market  Instituted.  The  sooner  the  pub- 
lic comes  into  contact  with  natural  markets 
and  the  buyers'  strike  ensues,  the  sooner  the 
reorganization  of  the  .American  economy  will 
be  attained. 

TRUMAN  HAD  HIS  CHANCE 

Mr.  Truman  had  his  chance  when  VJ-day 
came  to  do  what  England  did — to  retain  all 
war  controls  and  stabilize  the  situation.  But 
he  yielded  to  pressure  and  started  playing 
politics  with  the  wage  problem.  He  let  wages 
go  xmcontrolled  and  tried  to  hold  down  prices 
and.  of  course,  failed.  Now  the  inevitable 
collision  between  buyers  and  sellers  is 
threatened. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  for 
rigid  controls  on  both  wages  and  prices  and 
on  work  stoppages  to  be  Instituted  at  once— 
which  President  Truman  lacks  the  courage 
to  do.  If  he  put  on  wage  and  salary  control 
and  ordered  a  regulation  again  like  the  Lit- 
tle Steel  formula,  white-collar  workers  could 
get  increases  in  wages  while  organized  work- 
ers were  limited  to  increases  already  ob- 
tained under  the  formula.  Then  with  pur- 
chasing power  generally  increased,  business 
and  industry  could  set  for  itself  a  program 
of  quantity  production  that  might  conceiv- 
ably reduce  prices  somewhat  or  at  least  arrest 
their  upward  rise.  Likewise,  plans  could  be 
laid  for  the  sale  of  exportable  surpluses. 

Mr.  Truman  has  the  complete  responsibil- 
ity for  what  has  happened  t>ecausa  he  has 
broken  the  price  ceilings  due  to  his  political 
concessions  to  unions  and  he  has  ignored 
the  forgotten  man  of  the  age — the  white- 
collar  worker  and  the  farmer.  They  must 
pay  the  new  prices  caused  by  the  acceptance 
of  union  wage  demands  ordered  as  a  Nation- 
wide policy  by  the  Truman  administration  in 
its  handling  of  the  automotive,  steel,  and 
coal  industries  and  in  railroad  transportation. 


The  Feed  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF  MASSACBLTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20. 1946 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  report- 
ing, on  behalf  of  the  New  England  Con- 
gressional Delegation's  Peed  Committee, 
a  further  effort  we  have  made  now  to 
meet  the  increasingly  tragic  conditions 
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now  prevailing  in  New  England,  as  well 
as  in  other  Northeastern  States,  because 
of  the  existing  feed  shortage.  The  re- 
sults-of  this  shortage  in  our  States  are 
becoming  worse  hourly. 

The  delegation's  efforts  go  back  to 
meetings  with  officials  of  the  EJepartment 
of  Agriculture  in  early  May.  Then  on 
May  11.  the  delegation  met  with  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Anderson  because  it 
foresaw  the  situation  now  confronting 
us.  Subsequently,  on  May  23.  our  sub- 
committee sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Truman: 

Shortage  of  stock  and  poultry  feed  In  New 
England  Is  now  past  the  stage  of  crisis  and  Is 
actually  approaching  a  calamity.  The  de- 
struction of  poultry  flocks  is  already  wlde- 
^MTcad  and  Increasing  daily.  Great  numbers 
of  valuable  dairy  cows  are  being  slaughtered. 
and  underfeeding  of  remaining  herds  is  ag- 
gravating the  already  drastic  shrinkage  of 
milk  and  other  vitally  needed  dairy  products. 
The  withholding  of  grain  for  essential  feed 
of  draft  animals  engaged  in  lumbering  opera- 
tions Is  curtailing  production  of  lumber  in- 
dispensable to  the  progress  of  the  national 
housing  program.  These  are  the  stark  facts 
in  the  face  of  an  abundant  supply  of  oats 
and  a  sufficient  corn  Inventory  to  tide  over 
feeders  until  the  incoming  new  crop.  The 
failure  of  the  Government  to  take  Immediate 
and  effective  action  in  this  emergency  means 
the  destruction  of  food-producing  flocks  and 
herds,  seriously  threatening  not  only  our 
own  food  supply  but,  also,  our  ability  to  fulfill 
cur  commitments  to  famine-stricken  people 
abroad.  Our  producers  are  faced,  in  addition, 
with  forced  liquidation  and  bankruptcy  of 
small  businesses  built  up  with  years  of  hard 
work.  This  Is  an  unfair,  tinreasonable.  and 
tmnecessary  hardship  upon  them.  We  have 
lu^ed  every  effort  to  have  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  provide  some  solution  In  this 
crisis.  The  Department  now  offers  no  hope 
of  any  relief.  This  relief  must  not  be  delayed 
any  longer.  Therefore,  we  ask  that  you  pro- 
claim a  state  of  emergency  and  make  urgent 
recommendations  that  holders  of  feed  grain 
ship  to  New  England  a  supply  Btdficlent  to 
prevent  this  catastrophe. 

This  was  reported  to  the  delegation. 
The  next  day  the  other  members  of  the 
delegation  wired  the  President  endorsing 
jthe  request  that  he  proclaim  this  state  of 
^emergency  and  make  these  recommenda- 
tions to  the  holders  of  feed  grain  to  meet 
the  "immediate  crisis"  then  confront- 
ing us. 

Since  then  the  committee  has  made 
constant  efforts  to  locate  feed  which 
could  be  shipped  into  New  England.  Otir 
present  estimate  is  that  approximately 
800  carloads  of  varied  feed  is  in  or  on  its 
way  to  New  England,  but  this  must  be 
considered  against  the  estimated  mini- 
mum requirement  of  3,000  cars  by  June 
30.  At  the  present  rate  of  shipments 
there  Is  a  possibility  of  getting  another 
800  carloads  to  New  England.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that.  If  we  receive  this  total 
amount,  it  will  meet  only  one-half  the 
basic  requirements. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
June  1  crop  report  It  is  clear  that  New 
England  poultry  flocks  were  then  re- 
duced to  a  level  as  low  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  even  though  our  flocks  are 
used  extensively  as  breeders  for  our  sister 
States  well  Into  the  West  and  the  Cen- 
tral South.  Since  June  1  what  was  lelt 
of  our  flocks  has  been  decimated. 

We  have  been  informed  that  there  are 
supplies  of  oats  and  barley  available  in 


Canada  and  that  there  is  also  some  wheat 
feed  there.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
owners  of  these  supplies  would  be  glad  to 
ship  them  to  New  England  if  the  Cana- 
dian Government  would  lift  the  grain 
embargo  or  issue  permits  for  this  purpose. 
We  also  understand  that  there  is  an 
available  surplus  in  this  country,  but  we 
know  that  it  is  not  moving  into  New  Eng- 
land in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  our 
minimum  requirements.  Therefore,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  imperative  that  our  Gov- 
ernment act  at  once  in  cooperation  with 
the  Canadian  officials,  we  have  sent  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Anderson,  signed  by 
Senators  Aiken  and  Hart,  and  Repre- 
sentatives Adams.  Smith,  and  myself, 
constituting  this  delegation  committee. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

As  members  of  the  New  England  Feed 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  we  believe  that 
you  are  fully  aware  of  the  critical  conditions 
existing  in  the  Northeast  and  that  your 
Department  Is  endeavoring  to  direct  the  ship- 
ment of  grains  to  this  feed  shortage  area. 

However,  the  reports  which  we  continue 
to  receive  from  New  England  and  the  first- 
hand knowledge  wlitch  we  have  gained 
through  visits  to  our  respective  States  indi- 
cate that  the  situation  is  still  desperate  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  your  Department  to 
alleviate  the  need. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  appreciate  your 
efforts  In  this  direction,  but  our  Information 
indicates  that  unless  we  can  obtain  a  thou- 
sand cars  more  of  grain  and  feed  than  is 
now  in  sight  within  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
forced  liquidation  of  foundation  flocks  of 
poultry  will  continue  as  will  the  reduction 
In  the  production  of  dairy  products. 

We  have  learned  that  there  appears  to  be 
a  plentiful  supply  of  oats  and  other  grain 
in  eastern  Canada.  We  understand  that 
Canada  Is  very  reluctant  to  permit  the  ex- 
port of  sucl.  feed  and  grain  and  has  an  em- 
bargo on  shipments  to  th-j  United  States. 
While  we  heartily  concur  In  the  cooperative 
effort  of  the  surplus  grain  producing  coun- 
tries to  supply  the  famine-ridden  areas  of 
the  world  and  can  readily  understand  the 
reluctance  of  Canada  to  permit  the  export 
of  grain  to  another  surplus  producing  nation, 
yet  it  appears  to  us  that  the  shortage  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products  In  this  country  Is  likely 
to  be  acute  before  next  spring  If  the  slaugh- 
ter of  foundation  flocks  and  the  reduction 
of  dairy  herds  continues  at  the  current 
alarming  rate. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
request  you  to  use  your  best  endeavor  with 
Canadian  officials  to  permit  the  export  to 
the  New  England  States  of  an  amount  of 
oats  or  other  grain  sufficient  to  check  the 
further  liquidation  of  flocks  during  the  next 
30  to  60  days. 

Tbanklug  you  for  yotir  cooperation  in  this 
matter,  we  reoialn. 

Unles.4  we  can  obtain  1,000  more  cars 
of  feed  than  is  now  in  sight  within  the 
next  2  weeks,  the  forced  liquidation 
of  our  foundation  flocks  of  poultry  will 
continue,  as  will  the  reduction  In  the 
production  of  our  dairy  products. 

On  May  23  we  telegraphed  President 
Truman  that  our  producers  were  faced 
with  forced  liquidation  and  bankruptcy 
of  small  businesses  built  up  with  years 
of  hard  work.  That  has  now  t)ecome  a 
tragic  fact.  We  then  said,  and  I  now 
repeat,  that  "this  is  an  unfair,  unreason- 
able, and  unnecessary  hardship  upon 
them." 

I  want  to  make  it  emphatically  clear 
that  our  requests  are  directed  to  surplus 
supplies  in  this  country  and  Canada  and 


that  these  requests  do  not  interfere  In 
any  way  with  the  program  of  famine  re- 
lief. Over  5  weeks  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment placed  its  reliance  upon  the  normal 
trade  channels  to  provide  this  feed  for 
New  England.  This  method  of  meeting 
the  shortage  has  failed  beyond  any  pos- 
sible question.  Our  Government  has 
recognized  and  exercised  its  authority  to 
provide  grain  for  export.  It  has  used  in- 
genuity in  that  field.  In  the  face  of  the 
acknowledged  desperate  shortage  of  feed 
for  what  remains  of  our  essential  poul- 
try and  livestock,  as  well  as  the  growing 
shortage  of  basic  food  for  human  con- 
sumption and  vital  byproducts  for  in- 
du.strial  use,  we  demand  that  equally  vig- 
orous efforts  now  be  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  help  us  and  our  people. 


The  Flagrant  and  Promiscuoat  Use  of 
World  War  II  Discharge  Emblem 
Should  Be  Stopped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20. 1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
indiscriminate  and  flagrant  use  of  World 
War  n  discharge  emblem  is  reducing 
the  distinction  and  dignity  for  which  this 
emblem  was  designed.  The  privilege  of 
wearing  the  emblem  is  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction for  the  veteran  who  served  his 
Nation  honorably  during  the  last  war, 
but  when  it  is  handed  out  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  buy  it,  or  given  away  with  the 
purchase  of  clothing  without  regard  to 
whether  the  recipient  is  a  veteran  or  not, 
it  places  the  genuine  veteran  in  the  same 
class  as  those  who  have  no  right  or  priv- 
ilege to  wear  it. 

The  Southwest  Post,  No.  27.  of  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  of 
Los  Angeles  in  my  congressional  district 
have  adopted  an  appropriate  and  timely 
resolution  calling  for  legislation  to  curb 
the  fraudulent  use  of  the  emblem  for 
advertising  purposes,  and  to  restore  it  to 
its  proper  and  rightful  use.  I  have  in- 
troduced such  a  bill,  H.  R.  6a29,  to  accom- 
plish this  which  I  trust  will  have  the  fearly 
and  considerate  attention  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  so  that  the  Congress 
can  pass  it  during  this  session. 

Following  is  the  resolution  referred  to: 

JCKE  8.  1946. 

GOBOON    L.  JkfcDONOUOH, 

Member  of  Conffre$i, 
rifteenth  District.  California, 
House  Office  Building. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  McDonouch:  At  a  meeting  on 
June  6.  1946,  the  Southwest  Post,  No.  27.  of 
Amvets,  American  Veterans  of  World  War  IT, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  passed  the  following 
resolution  which  they  wish  to  have  published 
In  the  Congressional  Rbcoro: 

"world  war  U  discharge  BXTTTON — Misuse  AND 
SELLING 

"Whereas  the  selling  of  the  discharge  but- 
ton has  been  mishandled  bj  the  present  ci- 
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Tillan  population  Including  leading  Jeweler*, 
oil  companies,  and  clothing  stores;  and 

"Whereas  the  oU  companies  are  giving  away 
stickers  of  the  discharge  emblem  to  consiun- 
ers;  and 

"Whereas  chUdren  are  attaching  such 
stickers  to  their  bicycles;  and 

"Whereas  clothing  stores  are  giving  away 
two  buttons  with  each  purchase  of  clothing; 
and 

"Whereas  the  discharge  emblem  can  now 
be  purchased  in  the  form  of  tie  pins  and 
rings:  and 

"Whereas  the  discharge  button  can  be  pur- 
chased through  the  maU  without  definite 
proof  of  an  honorable  discharge;  and 

"Whereas  the  honor  of  wearing  the  dis- 
charge button  shall  not  be  lost  by  individual 
cr  collective  greed,  jewelers  monopolies.  Ig- 
norance, or  indifference  toward  veterans  of 
World  War  II;  and, 

"Whereas  the  integrity  of  the  individual 
citizens  that  participated  in  the  great  con- 
flict Just  ended  want  to  guard  very  jealously 
that  s{>eclal  privilege  and  distinction  of  hon- 
orable service  to  this  country;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  practices  of  selling 
or  giving  away  the  discharge  button  are  un- 
fair and  a  discredit  to  veterans  of  World  War 
II,  we  urge  you  to  Investigate  this  matter 
and  introduce  legislation  to  revert  the  privi- 
lege of  handling  discharge  buttons  back  to 
the  original  agencies,  which  are  the  United 
States  Army  and  its  component  branches. 
United  States  Navy,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  and  United  States  Coast  Guard  re- 
cruiting or  shore  duty  stations  or  separa- 
tion centers  accredited  by  the  above-named 
agencies  upon  presentation  of  the  dischargee 
of  honorable  discharge  papers. 

"Resolved.  That  the  Southwest  Post  No.  27 
of  Amvets,  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
11,  goes  down  on  record  to  see  that  you  In- 
troduced  Federal   legislation   to  that   end." 
Fidel  J.  Gonzalsz,  Jr., 

Commander. 

Attest: 

John  B.  Johnson,  Jr., 

Adjutant. 


National  Jewish  Welfare  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  S),  1946 

Mr.  WAGNER  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  extraordinary  record  of  patriotic 
service  rendered  by  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  in  World  War  II.  Follow- 
ing arc  excerpts  from  the  record  of  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
board,  held  In  Washington.  D.  C,  on 
Monday.  May  6,  1946,  which  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoKi) 
as  follows: 

WAR  AND  NAVT  DEPARTMENTS  CITATION,  READ  BT 
LT.  CIN.  J.  LAWTON  COLUNS,  DIRECTOR  OF  PUB- 
LIC   INFORMATION    OF   TH«    WAR    OEPARTMXMT 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  read  to  you  the  cita- 
tion which  has  been  awarded  to  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy  for  the  work  that  was  done  during  the 
war: 


"The  War  Department  and  Mary  Depart- 
ment express  to  the  National  Jewish  Welfar* 
Board  their  appreciation  for  patriotic  service. 

"The  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  mem- 
ber of  the  USO.  with  high  devotion  to  the 
common  purpose  oX  victory,  early  dedicated 
Itself  to  serving  the  religious,  spiritual,  edu- 
cational, and  welfare  needs  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  and  In  war  in- 
dustries. Significant  were  the  recruitment 
of  chaplains,  the  recreational  and  religious 
programs  In  hospitals,  and  morale  activities 
among  veterans.  Its  mobilized  res<3urces  in 
the  great  common  effort  made  a  contribution 
of  exceptional  aid  in  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  and  In  the  preservation  of  the 
enduring  values  of  American  democracy. 
"Robert  P.  Pattesscm, 

"Scc-'etary  of  War. 
"Jaios  Forkestal. 
•■  Secretary  of  the  Wary." 

ADDRESS  BT  THE   HONORABLE  ROBEHT  P. 
PATTIRSON,  SECRETAET  OF  WAP. 

Last  December  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  your  Army  and  Navy  Religious  Com- 
mittee, representing  every  phase  of  American 
Jewish  religious  life.  The  assistance  which 
your  committee  furnished  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  been  Invaluable. 

The  committee  procured  for  us  a  group  of 
chaplains  of  whom  both  you  and  we  are 
Justly  proud.  Jewish  chaplains  were  second 
to  none  In  zeal,  and  In  education  their  stand- 
ards were  unusually  high. 

Your  chaplains  served  with  distinction. 
Of  all  cliaplaias  none  had  so  difficult  or  de- 
manding a  task  as  those  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Because  they  served  a  relatively  small  group 
that  was  widely  scattered  throughout  the 
armed  forces,  the  Jewish  chaplains  had  no 
chance  to  rest.  They  served  in  the  highest 
echelons  where  they  aided  In  the  formula- 
tion of  policies  and  regulations  and  they 
served  with  high  honor  and  courage  in  com- 
bat. The  War  Department  and  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  America  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  splendid  manner  in  which  all  our 
Army  chaplains  labored  to  serve  the  moral 
and  spiritual  Integrity  of  those  to  whom  they 
ministered.  Protestant  and  Catholic  and 
Jewish  chaplains  were  Joined  In  a  single 
spiritual  effort  on  behalf  of  all  our  men. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  wish  that  this  fine 
work  will  be  continued  by  bringing  in  to 
the  Chaplains  Corps  new  rabbis  to  serve 
the  needs  of  our  occupation  troops.  The 
morale  and  conduct  of  these  troops  must  be 
careftilly  guided  If  we  are  to  accomplish 
our  purpose.  Certainly  none  can  labor  to 
this  end  more  effectively  than  the  chaplains 
working  in  the  armed  forces. 

Both  In  combat  and  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  peace,  the  soldier  does  not  live  on  bread 
alone,  nor  is  his  strength  lUMMired  solely 
by  the  arms  he  bears.  Aggttmon  who  dis- 
card all  spiritual  values  and  trample  on  all 
Bplrlttial  IdeaU  can  depend  on  brut*  force 
alone.  But  we,  whose  political  and  socUl 
Ideas  are  based  on  the  sacred  character  of  tb« 
human  Individual,  cannot  wag*  effective 
war  or  esubllsh  enduring  peace  without 
•pUltual  aid.  The  thing*  of  the  spirit  to  us 
are  a*  Important  as  guns  and  ammunition. 
The  religloiu  life  of  our  soldier*  has  bad  and 
wUl  continue  to  have  a  top  priority. 

Your  board  U  founded  on  a  firm  recogni- 
tion of  that  fact.  You  have  worked  and  bar* 
sacrificed  before  and  during  and  since  tb* 
war  to  make  sure  that  the  things  of  the 
spirit  should  not  be  slighted  In  the  concern 
for  more  material  objective*.  During  the 
war  you  did  your  part  so  that  our  spiritual 
rearmament  might  keep  pace  wltix  our  pbyal- 
cal  rearmament. 

Today,  a  serious  danger  to  our  enforcement 
of  the  peace  Is  that.  In  a  resurgence  of  the 
desire  for  easy  living  and  the  material  com- 
forts of  life,  we  may  forget  the  ideal*  for 
which  we  (ought  and  the  goal  ol  xmlversal 


peace  In  a  united  world  for  which  we  strive. 
Your  board  Is  an  Integral  part  of  our  defense 
against  the  threatening  wave*  at  groc*  ma- 
terialism. The  Nation  depends  on  you  to 
do  your  part.  You  are  armed  with  varied 
experience  in  the  means  of  maintaining  mor- 
ale and  strengthening  the  will  to  strive  for 
great  goals.  In  wartime,  you  successfully 
performed  a  manifold  mission  for  victory. 

Your  work  was  not  religious  alone.  On 
the  social  side,  through  tbe  United  Ser>lce 
Organizations,  you  were  Joined  with  other 
great  American  groups  which  provided  health, 
welfare,  and  recreation  serrioe*  for  the 
Army — working  to  give  the  soldier  something 
more  than  rows  of  barracks  or  >nUddy  fox- 
holes to  live  in.  The  USO,  both  at  home  and 
overseas,  was  one  of  our  most  potent  morale 
weapons.  To  mUllons  of  men — far  from  home 
and  the  faces  they  knew— the  USO  was  a 
magic  phrase.  The  good  tbat  It  accomplished 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  be- 
cause it  was  concerned  with  the  spirit  ot 
men. 

The  maintenance  of  the  spirit  and  morale 
of  our  troops  was  as  important  and  essential 
in  winning  the  war  as  training  and  weapons 
and  ammunition.  The  lonesome  soldier,  the 
depressed  soldier,  the  bored  soldier  very 
quickly  could  become  the  beaten  soldier. 
Fortunately  for  us,  because  of  such  organi- 
zations as  your  board,  we  had  the  USO. 

Camp  shows  girdled  the  world  as  they 
sought  out  our  men  overseas.  Smaller  groups 
cheered  the  troops  In  our  Isolated  defense 
outposts  m  this  country  and  on  nearby  is- 
land bases.  In  our  large  cities  and  small 
towns.  In  training  camps  and  In  the  hospitals 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  X780  was  light- 
ing the  battle  of  morale.  It  was  actually  a 
part  of  the  over-all  battle  of  surviTal  as  a 
nation.  It  required  endurance  and  the  will 
to  persevere  untU  victory  was  won. 

Most  of  the  people  in  this  battle  of  morale 
were  not  professionals.  In  America  more 
than  a  million  men  and  women — a  great 
many  of  them  recruited  by  your  I  o&Td — were 
engaged  in  it  as  volunteers  and  they  gave 
from  one  day  or  one  night  a  week  up  to 
every  day  and  every  night  of  the  week  work- 
ing in  USO  facilities.  They  served  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  armed  forces  wherever  In 
America  they  might  be. 

USO  assistance  In  the  individual  eases 
might  be  small,  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a  railroad 
stop,  a  magazine  to  read  while  waiting  in 
the  station,  a  smile  and  a  few  minutes  of 
conversation.  Or  It  might  be  a  major  and 
more  continuous  service  such  as  the  222 
clubs  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  operated 
singly  or  with  other  organizations  In  this 
country,  the  Canal  Zone.  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pines. Puerto  Rico,  New  Guinea.  Alaska,  and 
Brazil,  or  the  great  hospitality  centers  you 
operated  on  the  Etu-opean  Continent  after 
D-day. 

Under  the  direction  of  its  army  and  navy 
committee  and  lu  world-wide  network  of 
community  committees,  tb*  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  rendered  an  Infinite  variety  of  aervlce* 
to  men  and  women  in  uniform.  Bolldsy 
meals  by  the  thotisands;  cpecial  Jewish  foods 
by  the  ton;  vast  quantities  of  glfU  for  the 
JewUb  festivals;  more  than  6,000,000  pieces 
of  Jewish  cultural  and  religious  literature; 
countless  persotuU  senrloe*  and  comfort  ar- 
ticles—all the**  wer*  part  of  the  day-to-day 
efficient  service*  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board. 

In  the  total  txan.  our  morale  and  recrea- 
tlon  activltle*  meant  to  our  men  and  women 
of  the  armed  forces  that  the  American  peo- 
ple were  Interested  in  them,  were  willing  to 
devote  time  to  helping  them  bridge  the  gap 
between  life  in  the  service  and  life  at  home. 
The  USO  Joined  the  clvUlan  and  military 
(ronu  with  a  firm  bond. 

Both  as  a  soclsl  force  through  the  United 
Service  Organizations  and  a  religious  force 
through  Its  own  committee  on  Army  and 
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Mavy  religious  activities.  American  Jewry's 
contribution  to  Tlctory  in  tbe  Second  World 
War  Is  a  magnificent  story.  It  is  a  story 
Impossible  to  tell  in  terms  of  cold  statistics. 
X  bad  tlie  privilege  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of 
that  contribution  aa  It  was  written  in  the 
heroism  of  chaplains  on  the  battlefield,  in  a 
mighty  measure  of  service  to  the  armed 
forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  the  out- 
pouring of  individual  and  community  re- 
sources without  stint. 

The  greatest  testimonial  of  all  to  your  work 
ts  written  in  the  memories  of  our  fighting 
men  who  saw  It  at  first  hand,  who  benefited 
from  it  in  every  comer  of  the  earth.  Thou- 
sands of  them  are  daily  returning  to  their 
homes,  Joining  the  millions  already  arrived — 
for  the  War  Department  has  fulfilled  Its 
pledge  of  the  fastest  possible,  most  complete 
possible  demobilization.  They  will  not  for- 
get, I  firmly  believe,  the  motive  that 
prompted  and  inspired  your  work. 

Your  contribution,  and  the  contribution 
of  every  similar  organization,  was  motivated 
by  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  among  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  sacrifices  of  war  drew  no 
line  of  color  or  race  or  creed.  That  spirit  of 
brotherhood  must  continue  and  be  extended. 
Our  arn)e<l  strength  and  the  world  organiza- 
tion wh'ch  we  are  striving  to  build  will  be 
Ineffective  for  peace,  if  here  at  home  and  in 
our  foreign  relations  we  permit  prejudices 
and  hates  to  warp  our  attitudes  toward  those 
who  possess  and  must  develop  the  earth  with 
us.  Prejudice  and  hate,  the  weapons  the 
totaliUrlan  gangsters  used  to  their  conspir- 
acy to  subvert  the  world,  must  be  eliminated 
if  we  are  to  rebuild  it. 

The  Jewish  Welfare  Board  and  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Service  Organizations 
proved  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  was  one  of 
the  Ingredients  of  victory.  We  must  never 
forget  it  is  an  essential  ingredient  In  an  en- 
during peace. 

ttrma  moM  PREsronrr  nruMAif 

Thi  Whot  House. 
Washington.  May  1,  194S. 
Mr.  Fkanx  L.  Wkil. 

New  York.  N.  T. 
Mt  Dea«  Mb.  Wbl:  It  was  a  happy  thought 
that  prompted  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  to  adopt  "From  war  to  peace"  as  the 
theme  of  its  first  meeting  since  1M2. 

Coming  on  the  eve  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  VE-day.  the  keynote  of  your  meeting  serves 
to  emphasize  what  too  many  have  forgot- 
ten— that  the  laying  down  of  arms  and  the 
signing  of  an  armistice  do  not  of  them- 
selves bring  peace,  and  that  the  effective 
transition  from  war  to  peace  requires  the 
same  kind  of  national  unity  and  consecra- 
tion to  duty  as  did  the  building  of  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  and  the  winning  of 
the  war. 

As  the  united  Instrumentality  of  the 
American  Jewish  community  for  war  service, 
the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board's  world- 
wide program  of  services  and  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  welfare,  rellgloxis,  and  morale 
needs  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
forces  contributed  substantially  to  victory. 
In  training  camps,  on  battlefields.  In  hos- 
pitals, and  now  in  veterans"  facilities  the 
six-pointed  star  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
is  a  universally  recognized  symbol  of  un- 
selfish service  to  the  Nation. 

In  conunon  with  all  who  fought  and  died 
for  victory,  these  Jewish  men  and  women 
were  motivated  by  unity  of  purpose  and  ani- 
mated by  faith  in  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  best  monimient  to  their  memory  would 
be  the  kind  of  world  to  Justify  their  faith 
and  their  sacrifice. 

In  planning  how  best  your  groups  can  fa- 
cilitate the  transition  from  war  to  peace, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  will,  I  am  confident,  make  a 
decided  contribution  to  that  end. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

HAUT  S.  Truvan. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECORD  a  statement  on  the 
food  situation  in  South  America,  by  Hon. 
Herbert  Hoover. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  have  had  a  generous  welcome  and  ex- 
cellent cooperation  from  Latin  America. 
These  countries  fall  into  two  groups,  from  a 
food  point  of  view:  those  that  export  food 
and  those  that  import  food.  A  few.  of  course. 
Import  certain  foods  and  expert  others.  Our 
concern  has  been  exclusively  with  the  world 
crisis  until  the  harvests  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  in  September. 

On  AprU  19,  I  broadcast  to  Latin  America 
an  appeal  that  the  exporting  countries  ex- 
pand and  accelerate  their  exports  as  much  as 
possible,  and  that  the  importing  countries 
drastically  reduce  their  im>5rts  during  the 
wwld  crisis.  This  request  was  greatly  aided 
by  His  Holiness.  Pope  Pius  XII,  who  addressed 
an  urgent  appeal  to  these  nations.  And  the 
fxill  Information  issued  by  the  press  has  kept 
the  leaders  of  these  countries  informed  upon 
the  world  crisis. 

The  gDvemments  without  exception  re- 
quested that  I  explain  the  world  situation  to 
their  people  as  an  aid  to  them  in  measures 
they  were  taking  to  reduce  imports  and  in- 
crease exports. 

Colombia,  Veneziiela,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uru- 
guay have  all  reduced  their  cereal  and  fats 
Imports  to  a  mlnlmimi.  Some  of  them  gen- 
erously offered  to  do  without  these  imports 
during  the  critical  months.  Mexico,  Ecuador, 
Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  are  Increasing  their 
exports  of  beans,  rice,  meat,  fats,  or  sugar, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Brazil  is  normally  the  largest  Latin-Ameri- 
can importer  of  wheat — about  100,000  tons 
per  month.  She  has  reduced  her  Imports 
during  these  critical  months  by  over  40  per- 
cent and  made  available  much  larger  than 
normal  exports  of  com,  rice,  and  beans. 
Thus,  she  is  making  a  double  contribution. 

The  Argentine  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
Important  food -exporting  countries.  She 
suffered  a  partial  crop  failure,  and  her  siir- 
plus  this  year,  while  considerable.  Is  less  than 
normal.  Nevertheless,  the  Argentine  during 
these  months  will  supply  90  percent  of  Latin- 
American  food  exports.  Although  President 
Peron  was  inaugurated  only  2  days  before 
our  arrival,  he  took  time  for  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  world  famine  situation.  He 
went  thoroughly  into  the  contribution  the 
Argentine  could  make,  and  the  measures  for 
making  it  effective.  I  have  now  received 
telegraphic  word  that  President  Per6n  has 
signaled  his  cooperation  by  a  decree  creating 
strong  emergency  measures  to  speed  up  ex- 
ports to  the  utmost  during  the  crisis. 

I>ui:ing  March.  April,  and  May.  the  Argen- 
tine has  exported  an  average  of  about  450,000 
XooB  of  cereals  a  nK>nth.  Under  these  new 
emergency  meastues,  I  am  In  hopes  the  aver- 
age during  the  next  3  months  will  rise  to  - 
■even  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
tons  a  month,  although  our  estlnwtes  are 
for  a  less  amount.  Argentina  has  under- 
taken to  provide  for  the  major  needs  of  moat 
of  the  importing  Baath  American  countries 
diu-ing  the  critical  months,  thus  greatly  re- 


lieving the  drain  upon  Canada  and  the  United 

States. 

As  a  result  of  these  arrangements,  we  are 
now  able  to  revise  substantiaUy  our  previous 
appraisals  of  the  situation  in  these  nations. 
All  estimates  are  necessarily  approximate, 
but  they  have  been  compiled  upon  a  month- 
to-month  basis  after  investigation  by  our 
staff  and  discussion  with  the  governments 
concerned.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  figures 
given  below  for  requirements  are  1  month 
later  than  those  of  shlpmmts,  about  this 
time  being  required  for  delivery. 

The  estimates  which  we  gave  in  a  report  on 
the  world  situation  to  President  Truman  on 
May  13  Included  an  estimate  that  the  import- 
ing Latin -American  «tates  would  require  a 
minimum  of  about  800.000  tons  of  cereals 
for  the  4  months  fn-m  June  1  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  or  about  200.000  tons  per  month 
during  ^he  remaining  acute  stage  of  the 
wtM-ld  food  crisis.  We  are  now  able  to  reduce 
this  requirement  for  these  4  months  to  about 
420,000  tons,  or  an  average  of  about  105.000 
tons  a  month.  The  onporting  countries  In 
Central  and  South  America  could  effectively 
\ise  more  than  this  quantity,  but  they  will 
willingly  get  along  if  further  supplies  are 
not  available 

In  the  same  reptwt  to  President  Trvunan. 
we  estimated  total  possible  exports  of  cereals 
and  beai^  from  these  coimtries  during  the  4 
months  from  May  1  to  August  31  at  about 
2,150,000  tons.  We  now  estimate  the  total 
possible  shipments  of  cereals  and  beans  dur- 
ing these  4  months  at  about  2.600.000  tons, 
with  a  possible  increase  beyond  this  from 
the  Argentine  of  300,000  tons. 

The  5  months'  balance  sheet  In  our  pre- 
vious estimate  showed  net  exports  from  Latin 
America,  taken  as  a  whole — that  Is,  dediicting 
total  Imports  from  total  exports — of  about 
320,000  tons  of  cereals  a  month  during  the 
critical  period. 

Taking  into  accoxmt  the  decrease  In  re- 
quirements and  the  increase  in  supplies,  our 
new  4  months'  bala  ice  sheet  shows  a  net 
export  possible  from  Latin  America  of  about 
520,000  tons  a  month  of  cereals  and  beans, 
or  a  net  total  of  about  2,120,000  tons  during 
the  4  months,  with  still  further  possible  in- 
creases. In  other  words,  the  cooperation  of 
the  Latin-American  countries  renders  avail- 
able about  800,000  tons  more  cereals  and 
beans  than  we  had  previously  estimated. 
There  are  still  further  possibiliUes  from  the 
Argentine.  The  changes  In  the  situation  of 
fats  and  oils  are  in  the  same  favorable  direc- 
tions. 

These  nations  are  making  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  closing  the  gap  In  supplies  to  the 
hxingry  world.    <    .  ' 


Britith  Loan  No  Longer  Even  a 
Dcfeiuiblc  Ga^Ic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20. 1946 

Mr.  BXJFrerr.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Brit- 
ish loan  proposal  is  assuming  the  propor- 
tions of  a  costly  and  tragic  joke  on  con- 
servative Members  of  the  House.  In 
favoring  this  loan  they  are  not  unlike  a 
man  voting  for  his  own  execution.  The 
British  Labor  Party,  to  whom  these  funds 
will  go,  last  week  went  just  about  all  out 
In  Its  denunciation  of  American  capi- 
talistic free  enterprise. 
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A  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  dis- 
cusses this  action  as  follows: 

OUR  BBmSH  CBITICS 

One  of  its  proponents  told  a  congressional 
committee  that  the  British  loan  was  a 
gamble.  Success  would  bring  a  very  fruitful 
economic  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Failure  would  in- 
deed entail  grave  consequences  but  un- 
willingness to  take  the  chance  would  be 
equivalent  to  taking  it  and  failing. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  was  one  of  the  most 
candid  arguments  made  in  behalf  of  the  lean 
proposal.  It  was  also  one  of  the  most  per- 
suasive and  it  seemed  to  be  so  regarded  by 
many  of  the  moderate  opponents  of  the  loan 
In  Congress. 

Last  week  there  took  place  in  Great  Britain 
a  series  of  events  which  raises  the  question 
whether  this  gamble  is  not  now  revealed  as 
one  at  such  terrifically  adverse  odds  as  to  put 
it  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence. 

The  Labor  Party,  which  is  the  dominant 
party  with  a  mandate  to  govern  for  4  more 
years,  held  a  party  conference  at  Bourne- 
mouth. The  speakers  at  that  conference  in- 
cluded leaders  of  the  Government.  One  was 
Herbert  Morrison,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council.  He  was  recently  in  the  United 
States  on  a  mission  connected  with  the 
British  food  supply. 

Mr.  Morrison  referred  to  "the  muddle,  the 
Inflation,  and  then  the  smash"  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I  and  blamed  capitalism.  He 
later  said: 

"If.  unhappily,  a  depression  were  to  occur 
In  the  United  States — which  Heaven  forbid — 
or  if  a  world  depression  were  to  occur,  we 
ere  preparing  to  avoid  lepercussions  on  the 
economic  life  of  our  own  country." 

The  implications  of  that  statement  are 
pretty  clear.  They  constitute  a  gratuitous 
comment  by  an  official  of  one  government  on 
the  domestic  policies  of  another  and  resent- 
ment Is  Justified.  It  would  be  hard  to  imag- 
ine a  depression  that  would  carry  the 
American  standard  of  living  below  that  now 
prevailing  In  Socialist  Britain.  And  if  the 
time  is  here  for  one  nation  to  protect  Itself 
against  the  Internal  policies  of  another,  per- 
haps we  should  consider  the  effect  on 
American  economy  of  a  British  policy  which 
Insists  on  placing  Socialist  theory  above  pro- 
duction, which,  lor  Instance,  takes  over  dairy 
farms  as  sites  for  model  towns  in  a  nation 
which  is  short  of  milk. 

But  Mr.  Morrison's  statement  is  something 
more  than  a  chance  to  tweak  the  lion's  tail 
In  retaliation  for  pulling  the  Eagle's  feathers. 
Its  si^iflcance  will  be  better  appreciated  if 
Its  background  is  known. 

The  statement  harmonized  with  the  whole 
tone  of  the  party  conference.  Mr.  Herbert 
L.  Matthews  reported  to  the  New  York  Times 
that  a  "revealing  feature  of  the  debate  was 
the  surprising  antagonism  toward  the  United 
States  as  a  capitalistic  country."  Even  Mr. 
Ernest  Bevin,  Foreig  .  Minister,  considered 
a  moderate  rnd  certainly  one  of  t^e  most 
Independent  members  of  the  Cabinet,  made 
a  feeble  defense  of  this  country  and  then 
expressed  '^he  hope  that  capitalism  here 
would  not  last  forever. 

It  is  as  though  Mr.  Byrnes,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  went  before  a  gathering  of  Demo- 
crats and  criticized  the  Internal  policies  of 
Britain.  Perhaps  neither  gentleman  would 
do  that — in  any  event,  we  hope  not.  But 
they  certainly  would  not  do  it  except  under 
pressure.  If  there  existed  a  strong  anti- 
British  sentime  *  and  the  two  Cabinet  offi- 
cers needed  support,  they  might  cater  to  the 
popular  mood.  That  is  what  Mr.  Morrison 
and  Mr.  Bevin  apparently  did.  It  is  incon- 
clevable  that  they  wantonly  attacked  Ameri- 
can Internal  policies.  But  at  this  conference 
they  were  themselves  under  attack  and  they 
needed  to  placate. 


It  Is  certainly  permissible  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  any  loan  of  any  amount  will 
bring  the  dominant  thought  In  Britain  in 
accord  with  a  system  which  is  denoimced  In 
terms  hardly  exceeded  by  the  Inspired  press 
of  Moscow. 

There  have  been  two  views  In  this  country 
of  the  British  Socialist  experiment:  One  is 
that  is  it  hardly  more  than  a  sweeping  reform 
of  admitted  economic  and  social  evils.  The 
other  is  that  it  is  a  revolution  and  that,  after 
the  manner  of  revolutions,  it  would  fall  more 
and  more  under  the  direction  of  extremists 
until  It  ran  its  course. 

On  the  face  of  events  at  Bournemouth, 
there  is  support  for  the  former  view.  The 
program  of  the  Government  was  under  at- 
tack from  several  directions,  but  in  the  end 
the  party  voted  its  support.  Also  alliance 
with  communism  was  rejected. 

However,  the  party  endorsement  was  not 
won  without  concessions.  There  was  the 
anger  at  capitalistic  America  and  Govern- 
ment officials  who  must  be  trying  to  keep 
cordial  relations  apparently  felt  it  necessary 
to  cater  to  that  feeling.  There  were  promises 
of  speedier  measures  for  socialization.  Mr. 
Bevin  felt  it  necessary  to  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  defense  of  his  foreign  policy. 

The  picture  at  Bournemouth  was  not  one 
of  a  government  able,  or  even  willing,  to 
slow  down  and  temper  its  drive  toward  so- 
cialization to  accommodate  itself  to  world 
economic  commitments  which  look  to  free 
and  unfettered  trade  and  which  therefore 
must  be  the  antithesis  of  socialism.  It  was 
the  picture  of  a  government  which,  when 
confronted  with  any  such  choice,  will  listen 
to  the  extremists,  and  which  will — indeed 
must,  if  it  is  to  continue  in  office — unhesi- 
tatingly choose  to  push  its  Socialist  program. 
A  loan  cannot  fructify  in  any  such  soU. 

It  will  be  argued  that  this  was  the  Labor 
Party  and  that,  although  it  is  now  the  domi- 
nant party,  it  does  not  represent  all  the 
people  of  Britain.  There  Is  precisely  a  point 
which  should  be  understood. 

The  officials  of  the  British  Government 
went  before  this  party  conference  and  de- 
fended themselves.  They  were  at  more  pains 
to  make  explanations  to  this  unofficial  party 
gathering  than  they  have  ever  been  to  ex- 
plain their  aims  to  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  British  people  in  Parliament. 
There  were  introduced  at  that  party  gather- 
ing certain  condemnatory  resolutions,  and 
had  any  of  them  been  passed  there  might 
have  followed  an  upset  in  Government  per- 
sonnel. The  spirited  defense  by  Mr.  Bevin 
of  his  spirited  policy  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  British  Government  has  a  mandate 
with  4  years  to  run,  and  a  majority  in  Com- 
mons which  apparently  give  it  an  unassaU- 
able  position  for  that  time.  But  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Government  can  be  called  to 
account  and  put  in  peril  by  a  party  confer- 
ence. There  certainly  are  suggested  uncom- 
fortable resemblances  to  the  one-party  gov- 
ernment in  which  a  small  active  minority 
rules  a  nation. 

Since  World  War  I,  the  world  has  seen  a 
series  of  these  experiments  in  managed  econ- 
omy. And  accompanying  each  of  them  there 
has  been  this  campaign  of  denunciation  di- 
rected at  those  nations  which  preferred  to 
keep  theii-  institutions  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment and  Individual  enterprise.  But  even 
those  who  foresaw  Britain  heading  for  some- 
thing of  the  kind  must  now  be  startled  at 
the  lack  of  restraint  that  marked  the  utter- 
ances at  Bournemouth  of  those  charged  with 
responsibUity. 

"Economic  planning  is  the  strong  basis  for 
true  liberty,"  Mr.  Morrison  told  that  meeting. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  one  lota  of 
evidence  to  support  that  assertion;  there  is 
plenty  to  deny  it.  But  if  Mr.  Morrison  be- 
lieves it  and  if  a  majority  of  his  countrymen 
believe  it,  that  is  certainly  their  business. 

But  the  majority  of  Americans  do  not  be- 
lieve it.    They  reject  the  idea  Just  as  strongly 


as  Mr.  Morrison  asserts  It.  Certainly  their 
convictions  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to 
gratuitous  attack;  and,  above  all.  it  becomes 
sheer  effrontery  to  demand  that  they  flnano* 
the  attack. 


Disapprove  Loan  to  Great  Britain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20, 1946 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  June  13, 1  was  shocked  to  see 
printed  on  page  1.  column  1,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  the  heading  "Bevin  un- 
willing to  open  Palestine  for  100,000 
Jews." 

In  a  dispatch  by  its  writer,  Herbert  L. 
Matthews  from  Bournemouth,  England. 
it  was  reported  that  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Ernest  Bevin,  stated  among  other 
things: 

Regarding  the  agitation  In  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  New  York,  for  100,000 
Jews  to  be  put  into  Palestine,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  misunderstood  in  America  if  I  say, 
with  the  puirest  of  motives,  that  that  was  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  too  many  of  them  in 
New  York. 

I  then  read,  with  disgust,  this  affront 
to  the  civilized  people  of  the  entire  world, 
including  the  United  States.  This  insult, 
especially  to  the  people  of  our  own  city 
of  New  York,  will  not  be  coimtenanced. 
Mr.  Bevin  also  spoke  about  the  creation 
of  another  phase  of  anti-Semitic  feeling 
in  the  British  Army.  I  had  been  hope- 
ful that  the  finding  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Anglo-American  Committee 
on  Inquiry  on  Palestine,  which  consisted 
of  six  Britons  and  six  Americans,  and 
which  was  unanimous,  would  be  quickly 
lived  up  to  and  that  there  would  imme- 
diately be  granted  the  100,000  immigra- 
tion certificates  to  the  Jewish  displaced 
persons  in  Europe  for  immediate  entry 
Into  Palestine.  The  inquiry  took  about 
4  months.  Our  President  wholeheartedly 
hailed  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  thought  that  Great  Britain 
would  execute  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations expeditiously.  However,  we 
then  received  a  preliminary  shock  by  the 
statements  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
laid  down  certain  conditions  which  were 
only  for  the  purpose  of  delaj^lng  this 
matter,  which  is  usually  Great  Britain's 
policy.  As  a  result,  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  the  tragic  victims  of  the  Nazis  who 
are  still  alive  becsone  shattered,  and  it 
seems  that  there  is  no  solution  to  this 
problem,  which  is  a  most  important  and 
humane  one.  These  people  are  forced  to 
wait  indefinitely,  and  I  say  that  they  have 
suffered  enough  and  that  they  must  not 
suffer  any  longer. 

If  Great  Britain  is  on  the  level.  It  must 
open  the  doors  of  Palestine  now  so  that 
these  innocent  victims,  who  have  suf- 
fered so  much,  whose  families  have  been 
wiped  out,  and  are  now  suffering,  are 
permitted  to  enter  Palestine,  or  their 
deaths  will  be  charged  to  the  policy  of 
delay  and  neglect. 
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I  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
Etetes  and  our  State  Department  to 
adopt  a  vigorous  and  aggressive  policy 
in  seeing  to  it  that  Great  Britain  does 
the  right  thing  in  this  matter. 

I  also  charge  that  the  utterances  made 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Ernest  Bevin, 
are  false,  are  untrue,  slsinderous.  and 
anti-Semitic.  It  is  a  blot  upon  Great 
Britain,  which  proclaims  its  policies  are 
fair,  but  permits  this  dastardly  and 
slanderous  insult  to  the  American  people 
and  especially  to  the  citizenry  of  New 
York. 

I  was  bom  and  raised  in  New  York 
City  of  Irish  parentage.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  respect  each  others  opinions 
and  religious  beliefs  and  to  help  one 
another,  regardless  of  what  the  other 
person's  religioxis  beliefs  were.  We  will 
not  stand  for  an  insult  such  as  that  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Bevlij  at  Bournemouth, 
England. 

We  in  the  United  States  will  not  per- 
mit the  seed  of  bigotry  and  intolerance 
to  be  planted  here  by  any  Englishman. 
,  We  in  New  York  City  will  see  to  it  that 
the  seed  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  will 
not  take  root  in  our  midst. 

The  time  consumed  for  the  creation 
of  committees,  the  establLshlng  of  Cabi- 
net committees,  the  negotiation  of  State 
Department  officials  means  only  delay 
and  retardo  the  admission  of  these  dis- 
placed persons  to  Palestine. 

Of  course.  In  all  fairness,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  a  duty  rests  upon  all  civilized 
nations  wherever  located  to  admit  these 
displaced  persons,  whether  they  be  of  the 
Catholic.  Jewish,  or  Protestant  faith. 
They  have  all  suffered  under  the  tyranny 
of  nazism.  For  that  reason,  I  believe 
that  there  should  be  a  modification  of 
our  own  immigration  laws  to  permit  the 
admission  of  a  larger  number  of  persons 
from  certain  countries  where  the  quotas 
are  exceedingly  small.  This,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  war 
years,  no  immigration  took  place  into 
the  United  States.  I  shall  do  everything 
possible  to  cooperate  in  supporting  such 
legislation. 

The  history  of  Ireland  has  shown  that 
Great  Britain  adopted  a  pol'cy  similar  to 
the  one  it  now  shows  in  Palestine.  For 
centuries  the  Irish  suffered,  were  perse- 
cuted and  only  because  of  its  willingness 
to  fight  for  Its  Justifiable  rights,  do  we 
now  see  a  free  and  Independent  Ireland. 
I  trust  that  a  repetition  of  this  will  not 
be  necessary  now  and  that  Great  Britain 
#1U  hve  up  to  Its  solemn  pledges.  If 
it  does  not,  it  will  be  discredited  and  con- 
demned by  all  righteous  and  fair-think- 
ing people. 

Great  Britain  defaulted  in  her  World 
War  I  commitments  and  did  not  meet  her 
obligations.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know 
that  one  who  is  not  morally  responsible 
is.  In  most  cases,  financially  irresponsible. 
Peeling  the  way  I  do  and  with  just  in- 
dignation. I  call  upon  my  fellow  Con- 
trressmen  of  New  York  to  join  with  me  in 
opposing  the  proposed  loan  to  Great 
Britain.  I  am  interested  in  creating  com- 
merce and  business  between  countries, 
but  I  am  even  more  so  interested  in  the 
saving  of  human  l>elngs.  In  view  of  the 
record  of  broken  pledges,  and  violations 
of  solemn  obligations,  it  is  important  to 
consider  whether  such  a  government  is 


worthy  of  a  loan.  I,  therefore,  appeal  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  considering  this  legislation 
to  give  great  thought  to  what  I  have 
stated  and  trust  that  we  will  not  approve 
the  loan  to  Great  Britain  until  such  time 
as  Great  Britain  demonstrates  that  it  is 
honest  and  sincere  and  carries  out  its 
solemn  obligation.  When  I  see  a  record 
of  100,000  actual  admissions  of  these  dis- 
placed persons  to  Palestine.  I  shall  have 
convincing  proof  that  Great  Britain  Is 
sincere  and,  at  that  time,  I  will  be  most 
willing  to  help  it  in  obtaining  this  loan. 


Enact  the  Hobbs  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20. 1946 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress still  has  the  opportunity  of  passing 
some  badly  needed  labor  legislation.  The 
Hobbs  bill  still  has  a  chance  to  become 
law  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  receives  con- 
sideration in  the  near  future. 

In  last  Tuesday's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  there  appeared  an 
editorial  which,  under  the  leave  granted 
me,  I  am  inserting  and  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

ENACT  THE  HOBBS  BIU. 

The  Hobbs  antlracketeering  bill,  twice 
passed  by  ovembelming  House  votes,  Anally 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  That  should  clear  the  way 
for  at  least  one  sound  and  urgently  needed 
piece  of  legislation  against  abuse  of  labor's 
powers. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  is  essential  be- 
cause of  a  1942  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
the  Federal  Antlracketeering  Act  does  not 
apply  to  unions  which  use  threats  and  vio- 
lence to  compel  employees  to  pay  money  to 
members  whose  services  are  neither  wanted 
nor  needed. 

That  was  the  famous  Byrnes  decision  which 
brought  from  Chief  Justice  Stone,  dissenting, 
the  protest  that  its  reasoning  "would  make 
common -law  robbery  an  Innocent  pastime." 
The  Hobbs  bill,  a  proposed  Antlracketeer- 
ing Act  amendment,  expresses  the  definite 
Intent  of  Congress  that  union  officers  and 
members  shall  be  liable  to  penalties  if  they 
practice  robbery  and  extortion.  Three  weeks 
ago  the  Senate  voted.  59  to  22,  to  write  the 
Hobbs  language  in  as  section  7  of  the  Case 
labor  bill.  When  President  Truman  vetoed 
the  Case  bill,  he  stated  his  full  accord  with 
that  section's  objectives,  but  said  it  should 
have  stated  clearly  that  it  would  not  be  made 
a  felony  to  strike,  to  picket  peacefully,  or  to 
take  other  legitimate  action. 

Had  Mr.  Truman  analyzed  section  7  more 

carefully,  he  would  have  found  that  It  did 

as  the  Hobbs  bill  does,  for  the  wording  is 
identical — Just  that.  Nothing  in  It  "shall  be 
construed  to  repeal,  modify,  or  affect "  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  unions  by  the  Clayton, 
Norrls-LaGuardia,  Railway  Labor,  and  Wag- 
ner Acts.  Thus  strikes,  peaceful  picketing, 
and  other  legitimate  labor  activities  pro- 
tected by  these  laws  are  specifically  exempted 
from  antlracketeering  penalties. 

The  Case  bill  is  dead,  but  the  Hobbs  bUl 
has  been  rescued  from  that  Senate  committee 
pigeonhole  where  It  gathered  dust  so  long. 
It  should  now  go  speedily  before  the  Senate 
for  passage,  and  be  sent  to  Mr.  Truman. 


Since  he  strongly  favors  Its  objectives,  and 
since  his  one  criticism  when  it  came  to  him 
as  part  of  the  Case  bill  obviously  was  due  to 
an  imperfect  understanding  of  its  safeguards 
for  honest  labor,  we  think  be  surely  will  sign 
It  Into  law. 


Ambassador  E.  J.  Kyle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20, 1946 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  American  Ambassador  to 
Guatemala,  Edwin  J.  Kyle,  who,  prior  to 
his  appointment  a  few  years  ago,  served 
30  years  as  dean  of  agriculture  of  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  is 
making  a  splendid  record. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Guatemala,  he  made  a  trip  to 
Brazil  and  other  South  American  coun- 
tries, and.  while  in  Brazil,  Mr.  Hubert 
Maness,  our  American  consul  at  Mangos, 
Brazil,  said  this  concerning  him: 

Dean  Kyle  is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who 
could  walk  down  the  streets  of  a  strange  city 
in  a  strange  country  and  not  be  able  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  people  and  yet  make 
frien'^s  with  everyone  he  passed. 

As  evidence  of  his  popularity  in  his 
new  post  as  Ambassador  to  Guatemala, 
Mr.  Walter  Lind,  prominent  agriculturist 
in  Guatemala,  recently  stated  that  Am- 
bassador Kyle  was  the  type  of  ambassa- 
dor they  had  been  waiting  for  for  over  50 
years. 

At  this  time.  Ambassador  Kyle  is  on  a 
visit  to  the  United  States,  accompanied 
by  a  group  of  prominent  businessmen 
and  agriculturists  of  Guatemala,  and 
they  have  visited  different  sections  of  our 
country,  and  the  press  In  several  cities 
has  paid  him  a  deserved  tribute,  and  un- 
der leave  granted,  two  of  same  are  sub- 
mitted herewith,  the  first  being  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Dallas  News,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  entitled  "Good  Neighboring,"  and 
the  other  an  editorial  from  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune,  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  en- 
entitled  "Good  Neighboring  That  Is 
Practical": 

(Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of 
May  28,  1946] 

GOOD   NEIGHBORING 

No  higher  tribute  has  ever  been  paid  to 
any  ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  a 
Latin -American  nation  than  that  which  a 
spokesman  for  the  Guatemalans  paid  Dean 
E.  J.  Kyle  during  the  visit  to  the  dean's 
former  Texas  workshop,  A.  and  M.  College. 
Carlos  Dorion,  speaking  for  the  group  that 
will  tour  agricultural  sections  of  Texas  under 
guidance  of  Dr.  Kyle,  said:  "Dean  Kyle  has 
done  more  for  us  in  Guatemala  in  the  6 
months  he  has  been  there  than  any  of  your 
ambassadors  you  have  sent  in  the  past  100 
years." 

The  Ambassador  himself  said  that  during 
his  stay  he  has  given  less  attention  to  diplo- 
matic matters  than  to  effort  designed  to  bet- 
ter agricultvu-al  conditions  and  practices  in 
that  country,  which  is  Ideally  suited  to  be- 
come a  leading  agricultural  nation.  That, 
surely,  is  diplomacy  of  the  most  fruitful  sort, 
good  neighboring  In  a  form  that  wUl  count 
lor  most.    It  will  win  aud  bold  the  friendship 
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of  these  southern  neighbors,  as  less  coostmc- 
tlve  effort  could  never  do. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  pride  to  Texas  and  to  the 
great  school  which  he  served  for  so  many 
years  that  Dr.  Kyle  should  have  accomplished 
8o  much  in  his  diplomatic  post  in  so  short  a 
time.  As  the  fruits  of  his  helpful  efforts  are 
evidenced  In  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  an  improved  economy  In  Guatemala, 
that  country  may  ask  his  ambassadorial 
tenure  be  made  permanent.  But  his  accom- 
plishment there  may  commend  him  for  pro- 
motion to  other  responsible  diplomatic  posts. 

fPtom  the  Des  Moines  Tribune  of  June  7, 
1947) 

"GOOD    NEIGHBORING"   THAT   IS    PRACTICAL 

Our  Ambassador  to  Guatemala,  Edwin  J. 
Kyle,  is  conducting  a  group  of  prominent 
Guatemalan  btisinessmen  and  agriculturists 
on  a  tour  in  the  United  States. 

The  group  is  making  It  a  point  to  see  "out- 
standing agricultural  operations"  of  widely 
varying  kinds  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

Naturally,  Iowa  is  included.  The  group 
has  been  at  Iowa  State  College,  and  will  visit 
several  farming  districts. 

This  is  excellent.  Obviously,  the  bringing 
of  people  from  different  countries  Into  real 
contact  is  a  two-way  street.  There  is  Just 
as  much  need  for  us  North  Americans  to  visit 
Central  and  South  American  countries,  not 
Just  as  tourists  but  really  for  the  purpose  of 
learning,  as  there  is  for  Guatemalans  to 
visit  us. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  this  particular 
visit  that  deserves,  we  think,  some  emphasis. 

Ambassador  Kyle,  this  country's  diplomatic 
representative  in  Guatemala,  is  a  unique  kind 
of  ambassador.  He  is  the  only  man  tech- 
nically qualified  in  agriculture  (unless  we 
go  back  to  somebody  like  Thomas  Jefferson) 
ever  plucked  out  of  professional  life  and 
Bent  as  ambassador  abroad. 

Since  his  background  was  that  of  dean  at 
the  big  Texas  Agricultural  College,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  he  is  a  trained  transmitter  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  a  possessor  of  it. 

And  Guatemala,  like  all  the  countries  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  can  at  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment wrap  up  practicsdly  all  its  major 
economic  problems  in  the  one  word,  "agri- 
cultural." 

It  certainly  made  sense  to  recognize  that 
fact  and  to  recognize  also  that  every  inter- 
est of  our  broad  policy  of  good  neighborli- 
ness  would  be  well  served  by  sending  an  am- 
bassador who  fitted  that  kind  of  situation. 

It  is  an  example  that  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed in  not  a  few  other  cases. 

If  our  hemispheric  good-neighbor  policy, 
well  grounded  in  morals  as  it  is,  needs  any 
justification  in  terms  of  "hemispheric  soli- 
darity," we  merely  add  that  we  can't  think  of 
any  way  in  which  the  solidarity  can  be  better 
advanced  than  by  making  our  own  friendship 
really  helpful. 


Plant  Trees  To  Memorialize  Our  Service 
Men  and  Women 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20, 1946 

Mr.  EAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple have  advanced  ideas  as  to  how  we 
can  best  memorialize  the  great  and  loyal 
service  of  the  millions  of  young  men  and 
women  who  Joined  our  armed  forces  and 


carried  us  to  victory  in  the  recent  world 
conflict. 

Just  recently  I  read  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  Region,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  my  congressional 
district  at  Roseau.  Minn.,  in  which  an 
excellent  suggestion  was  made.  The  arti- 
cle, from  the  issue  of  April  18,  1946, 
follows: 

TREES  AS  MEMORIALS 

Over  In  Golden  Valley  Tore  Njaa  has  pro- 
posed that  a  tree  be  planted  for  every  lad 
lj»  the  service  from  that  township.  The  trees 
could  be  planted  at  some  public  place  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  location  and  add 
to  the  tree  population.  Plant  them  as  a  liv- 
ing memorial,  is  his  urge. 

That  idea  may  not  be  original  with  Ur. 
NJaa,  but  it  is,  an3rway,  a  practical  one  and 
one  that  has  everything  to  commend  it. 

In  Roseau  County  trees  are  beginning  to 
have  more  value  than  they  once  had.  The 
reason  Is  that  there  are  so  many  less  of 
them — at  least  of  the  more  desirable  kind. 
The  forested  parts  have  been  cleared  out  by 
hard  work  or  by  the  help  of  fire.  The  desir- 
able trees  have  gone  with  the  less  desirable. 

Now  the  time  is  here  when  folks  begin  to 
look  about  for  shade  and  for  windbreaks  that 
will  do  the  trick  best,  and  they  wUl  want 
them  so  they  can  plant  where  they  desire 
them  to  grow. 

Mr.  NJaa's  proposal  could  easily  be  made  a 
part  of  our  conservation  program  this  spring. 
Planted  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  genera- 
tions following  will  get  the  enjoyment  out 
of  such  work. 


James  Wkeaton  Mott 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1946 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  James  Wheaton  Mott,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Oregon 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passing  of  James  Wheaton  Mott,  I 
have  lost  one  with  whom  I  enjoyed  a 
unique  relationship.  He  served,  and  held 
my  confidence,  as  my  Representative  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  Fourth  District  of  Oregon  was 
created,  I  became  his  successor  as  Rep- 
resentative for  that  portion  of  his  old 
district  which  became  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
serving  with  him  as  a  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But,  most 
Important,  I  prized  his  good  judgment, 
wise  counsel,  and  friendship.  The  pass- 
ing of  James  Wheaton  Mott  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  people  of  his  district  and  the 
State  of  Oregon,  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  the  loss  to  this  Nation  of  a 
statesman  who  served  his  country  well  in 
both  war  and  peace. 

When  I  came  to  Washington,  I  soon 
found  that  Jim  Mott  was  held  in  high 
esteem  and  regard  by  the  Members  of 
this  body.  I  discovered  that  he  had 
earned  this  position  among  his  fellow 
Members  because  of  their  respect  for  his 
ability,  his  intelligence,  and  his  achieve- 
ments. I  foimd  him  always  ready  to  help 
and  assist  me  with  the  problems  of  my 
district  because  he  knew  well  the  inter- 


ests and  needs  of  these  people  whom  he 
had  represented  for  10  yeafis.  I  discov- 
ered among  the  people  throughout  my 
district,  the  deep  friendship,  the  fine  re- 
gard, and  appreciation  for  Jim  Mott 
which  grows  out  of  statesmanlike  repre- 
sentation and  service  to  the  people. 

James  W.  Mott  had  a  high  conception 
of  the  responsibilities  and  Importance  of 
his  mission  as  representative  of  the 
people  of  Oregon.  Though  he  attached 
great  importance  to  his  duti3s  and  obli- 
gations, he  did  not  sissume  importance  to 
himself.  Justice  and  right  always  had  an 
earnest  and  courageous  advocate  in  Jim 
Mott.  He  was  well  prepared  by  reason  of 
long  experience  in  public  life  in  Oregon 
for  his  duties  and  place  of  leadership  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

He  contributed  greatly  to  the  ultimate 
victory  of  this  Nation  in  World  War  n 
by  reason  of  his  knowledge,  sound  Judg- 
ment, vision  as  leader  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
Having  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  I,  Jim  Mott 
knew  the  need  for  and  the  potentialities 
in  power  of  a  strong  navy.  At  no  time 
did  he  subscribe  to  the  theories  advo- 
cated prior  to.  and  early  in,  the  war  that 
a  big  navy  was  obsolete.  Without  re- 
serve, he  gave  freely  of  his  time  and 
effort  toward  the  building  of  the  strong, 
powerful  Navy  which  was  able  to  sustain 
itself  through  the  task  of  overcoming  a 
powerful  enemy,  with  men,  munitions, 
and  supplies,  over  vast  areas,  and  under 
the  greatest  hazards  ever  encountered 
by  any  navy  irf  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  was  a  signal  tribute  to  his  great  con- 
tribution that  the  mooring  basin  at  the 
Tongue  Point  Naval  Base  was  dedicated 
in  his  honor  to  be  known  as  the  Mott 
Basin. 

Jim  Mott  was  a  public-spirited  man. 
Throughout  his  long  career  of  public 
service,  it  was  always  his  aim  to  pre- 
serve and  defend  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  Oregon  and  his  constituents.  Mind- 
ful though  he  was  of  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  and  the  people  of  Oregon, 
he  always  remembered  that  he  was  a 
Representative  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  interests  of  this  great 
Nation  and  its  people  as  a  whole  were 
paramount.  In  all  of  his  activities,  public 
and  private,  he  was  activated  by  a  fine 
loyalty  to  the  public  good. 

His  record  as  a  servant  of  the  people 
speaks  in  eloquent  tribute  to  him.  I  am 
sure  that  nothing  I  can  say,  and  nothing 
in  public  acclaim,  can  add  luster  to  the 
memory  of  this  fine  American  citizen. 
His  public  career  is  one  which  we  may, 
with  pride,  hold  up  before  those  who,  in 
generations  to  come,  seek  to  serve  their 
fellowmen  in  this  great  Nation  with  the 
highest  ideals  of  American  citizenship. 

Jim  Mott  was  a  champion  of  the  com- 
mon average  citizen,  the  man  who  re- 
poses his  trust  in  a  Representative  and 
knows  that  the  trust  will  not  be  betrayed. 
Jim  Mott  knew  the  needs  of  these  people 
and  respected  this  trust.  At  every  quar- 
ter he  fought  diligently  for  them. 

Jim  Mott  was  a  man  of  vision,  a  man 
who  looked  into  the  future  and  saw  a 
better  and  more  productive  land.  He 
envisioned  his  district,  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, and  the  great  Northwest  as  a  hap- 
pier and  a  more   abundant  place  for 
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^yinK.  He  worked  for  better  harbors, 
wider"  and  deeper  channels  for  our  rivers, 
through  and  from  which  increasing  com- 
merce might  flow.  He  worked  that  the 
angry  flood  waters  of  our  rivers  might 
be  tamed  to  flow  in  their  courses  without 
hazard  to  the  people. 

He  strove  that  these  weters  might  be 
distributed  to  the  dry  and  arid  areas  so 
that  the  land  might  produce  more  plen- 
tifully. The  vast  dc.ms  with  turbines 
whirling  to  bring  Ught  out  of  darkness,  to 
encourage  new  industry  and  production, 
and  increase  the  strength  and  lessen  the 
burdens  of  men,  here  again  we  have  the 
expression  of  his  vision  and  efforts. 

In  these  things  Jim  Mott  lives  on  today 
and  for  generations  to  come.  In  the 
ships  laden  with  commerce;  the  rivers 
tamed  to  useful  purpose;  the  turbines 
whining  with  the  eagerness  of  power; 
and  in  our  irrigated  lands  with  their 
QUiet  f ruitfulness,  here  lives  on  the  spirit 
of  James  W.  Mott. 


How  To  Preseire  World  Peace  and 
Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'^  or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  ISABO 

nt  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  J),  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "How  To  Preserve  World  Peace 
and  Security,"  from  the  June  15  issue  of 
Capitol  Gist,  published  in  Washington  at 
100  C  Street  SE.  and  edited  by  Fred 
Burdick. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu), 
^  as  follows: 
sow  TO  pmzsniTs  woujd  pkacz  and  sbcdutt 

Those  in  control  of  nations'  foreign  policies 
must  not  talk  peace  and  war  at  the  same 
time,  but  make  their  acts  square  with  their 
words. 

Governments  must: 

(1)  Adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  San 
Pranclsco  Charter: 

(2)  Support  the  United  Nations  whole- 
heartedly: 

(3)  Abrogate  the  sovereign  right  to  wage 
war  unilaterally: 

(4)  Prohibit  aUlances  outside  of  the  United 
Nations: 

(5)  End  secret  diplomacy; 

(6)  Cease  practicing  power  politics; 

(7)  Diminish  avarice; 

(8)  Concentrate  military  power  in  the  UN 
police  force; 

(9)  Take  steps  toward  universal  disarma- 
ment; 

(10)  Deal  fairly  &ix9  considerately  with 
other  nations; 

(11)  Practice  the  Golden  Rxilt; 

(12)  Maintain  a  fact-giving  free  press: 

(13)  Establish  an  international  bill  of 
rights; 

(14)  Inaugurate  worldwide  peace  educa- 
tion. 

Lest  these  14  points  appear  unattainable, 
adherence  to  points  1  and  2  will  maintain 
peace. 

Governments  must  deal  with  war  causes 
and  not  merely  consequences.    World  eco- 
nomic problems  can  be  solved  by  restoring 
.a  fuU-Droduction  peace  economy  and  worl4  _ 


trade:  not  by  destroying  the  energies,  re- 
sources and  wealth  of  nations  in  suicidal  and 
senseless  war.  Democracy  and  Justice  stem 
from  peace,  not  from  war  with  its  madness — 
its  mass  killing,  wounding,  crippling  and 
burning  of  millions  of  Innocent  men,- women 
and  little  children  by  atomic  and  incendiary 
bombs,  deadly  poison  gases  and  disease  germs. 
And  what  wUl  future  generations  think  of 
contemplated  plans  for  starving  millions  of 
people  by  use  of  crop-destroying  insects? 

Historians — scrutinizing  with  the  calm,  dis- 
passionate objectivity  that  comes  with  the 
march  down  the  corridors  of  time — will  clas- 
sify extant  war-mongers  in  the  same  category 
as  Hitler  and  Mussolini;  barbarous,  short- 
sighted madmen  governed  by  hatred,  intoler- 
ance, arrogance,  bellicosity  and  lust  for  power 
instead  of  by  humanltarianlsm,  magnanim- 
ity, altruism,  foreslghtedness,  and  wisdom. 

What  the  world  needs  most  is  a  spiritual 
awakening.  Every  time  one  repeats  the  Lord's 
prayer  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  "Our 
Father"  refers  to  the  father  of  all— people 
of  all  races  and  tongues.  And  "Thy  King- 
dom Come"  expresses  the  desire  for  the  com- 
ing of  Gcd's  reign  of  peace,  harmony,  kind- 
ness. Justice  and  world  order.  And  "Thy  will 
be  done"  means  God's  will  and  not  that  of 
Individuals.  The  people  of  the  world  want 
practical  steps  taken  toward  realization  of, 
"On  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men." 


Tbc  Gimbcl  Plan  for  Surplui  Property 
Disposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OP  Nrw  TOSK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) .  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I 
sent  to  Lt.  Gen.  E.  B.  Gregory.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion, enclosing  copy  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Gimbel  plan  for  surplus  property 
disposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JuNX  20,  1846. 
Lt.  Gen.  E.  B.  Grecort. 

Administrator,  ^^ar  Assets  Administrc' 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Gzi«xral  Ghrgort:  In  connection 
with  the  committee's  investigation  of  surplus 
property  disposal,,  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived a  great  number  of  complaints  from 
veterans  and  veterans'  organizations  that  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  grant  veterans  a  prefer- 
ence in  the  purchase  of  Government  surplus 
property  has  not  been  and  is  not  being  ef- 
fectively carried  out. 

The  committee  has  received  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Louis  Broldo,  executive  ■  vice 
president  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  achieve- 
ment of  better  service  for  veterans  la  acquir- 
ing Government  surplus  property,  through 
using  department  stores  in  the  major  cities 
as  distribution  outlets,  and  granting  a  period 
of  salea  In  such  stores  excitisively  to  veterans 
and  at  a  substantial  discoimt  from  the  regu- 
lar price. 

The  committee  would  appreciate  yoiu:  ex- 
amination of  this  plan  and  your  comments 
on  it.  The  committee  would  also  appreciate 
a  statement  as  to  any  significant  steps  taken 
recently  by  the  War  Assets  Administration 
to  Improve  the  service  to  veterans  la  acquir- 
ing Government  eurolus  Drooerty^ 


You  will  recall  that  Mr.  Broldo  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  at  Its  public  hearing  on 
May  15,  1946,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
surplus  Army  truck  by  Gimbel  Bros,  depart- 
ment store.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Broido,  as 
an  experienced  merchandiser,  offered  various 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  property.  In  considering 
Mr.  Broido's  plan  for  surplus  disposal  to  vet- 
erans, it  is  my  suggestion  that  you  familiarize 
yourself  with  his  views  as  expressed  to  the 
committee  at  that  hearing. 

Without  passing  Judgment  on  Mr.  Broido's 
plan,  I  am  prompted  to  observe  that  from 
the  committee's  investigations.  It  appears 
that  one  of  the  major  problems  in  carrying 
out  the  objective  of  Congress  to  give  veteran.s 
a  preference  in  the  purchase  of  surplus  prop- 
erty is  the  lack  of  an  adequate  dlstributlor. 
system  for  making  sales  to  veterans  on  a  re- 
tail basis.  Mr.  Broido's  suggestion  is  obvi- 
ously directed  at  bridging  this  gap,  whlcli 
must  be  done  if  the  veteran's  priority  as  to 
surpluses  is  to  be  anything  more  than  an 
empty  promise. 

.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  that  yoii 
give  Mr.  Broido's  auggestion  early  and  care- 
ful conslderatl<a>.  It  Is  also  Imperative  tha- 
if  anything  along  this  line  is  to  be  don«; 
which  wotild  require  legislation.  It  must  b<!! 
done  almost  Immediately  because  of  thn 
pending  adjournment  of  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jas.  M.  Mead,  Chairman. 

The  Gimbel  Plan  for  Surplus  Disposal 
(Proposed  to  the  Senator  Meao  committe*} 
by  Louis  Broido.  executive  vice  presiden; 
of  Gimbel  Bros..  Inc.) 

THE   PROBLEM 

Congress  has  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
Surplus  Property  Act,  giving  veterans  b 
special  priority  for  practically  all  types  of 
consumers  goods.  The  problem  Is  how  to 
get  these  goods  to  the  veteran.  The  War  As- 
sets Administration  Is  undoubtedly  develop- 
ing plans  for  this  priority  to  be  effective. 
Since  there  are  almost  10.000,000  veterans 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  and  since; 
these  goods  are  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States,  the  problem  is  how  to  get  the  good;,  . 
and  the  veteran  together  without  undue  ex- 
pense to  the  veteran  and  undue  traveling 
to  the  place  where  the  goods  are  located.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  a  veteran  living  in 
New  York  cannot  buy  half  a  dozen  sheets  lo- 
cated in  Tennessee,  nor  can  a  veteran  living 
in  Florida  purchase  a  passenger  car  located 
in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  without  hardship  and 
expense.  The  priority  is  of  no  value  un- 
less it  can  be  made  practicable. 

THE    OBJECTTVE 

The  objective,  therefore,  must  be  to  get 
the  goods  available  to  the  veteran  where  the 
veteran  is,  with  a  priority,  and  at  a  cheaper 
price  than   the  public  generally  pays. 

THE  PLAN 

The  essence  of  the  plan  is  as  follows: 

Gimbel's  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
large  department  stores  located  in  large  urban 
areas,  with  their  mass  appeal,  wide  news- 
paper publicity  at  store  contract  rates,  can 
reach  the  maximum  of  the  population  in  the 
quickest  time.  In  the  Gimbel  Co.  alone  the 
four  stores  located  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  and  Milwaukee, 
with  their  advertising,  reach  a  population 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  those  cities  of 
approximately  25.000,000. 

It  is  proposed  therefore: 

1.  That  the  consiuner  goods  destined  for 
the  veteran  be  distributed  through  a  syndi- 
cate or  syndicates  of  department  stores 
located  in  25  to  30  principal  cities  of  the 
country  stretching  from  coast  to  coast. 
These  sales,  properly  advertised,  will  reach 
practically  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States.  Every  veteran  Ih  within  easy 
reach  or  1  day's  mail  reach  of  a  large  urban 
center.     It  is  proposed  that   the   veteran's 
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priority  be  applied  at  the  retail  level.  In 
other  words,  the  veterans  in  the  district  will 
get  a  priority  of  let  us  say  5  days  to  purchase 
these  goods  for  cash  or  on  the  usual  terms 
if  the  veteran  qualifies. 

2.  That  the  veteran  pvurchase  these  goods 
at  a  20  percent  discount,  available  to  him 
upon  proof  of  his  Identity  and  veteran  status. 
At  the  time  of  the  sale,  there  will  be  made 
out  a  credit  slip  or  discount  slip  in  the  form 
of  scrip  or  otlier  proper  form,  which  scrip 
would  be  used  by  the  stores  involved  through 
the  office  of  the  managers  of  the  syndicate. 
for  cash  redemption  with  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration, or  to  apply  on  purchases  of  fu- 
ture goods.  The  amount  of  the  discount  can 
be  figured  out,  as  this  can  all  be  covered  by 
arrangements  made  with  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration and  the  OPA  for  the  purchase 
price  of  the  goods,  as  well  as  for  the  retail 
selling  price. 

3.  That  wiien  the  veteran's  priority  is  com- 
pleted the  remaining  goods  will  be  made 
available  for  sale  to  the  general  public.  This 
will  in  each  case  probably  require  two  ad- 
vertisements, one  for  the  veteran  and  a  later 
one  for  the  general  public,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved the  stores  will  be  willing  to  do.  It 
could  perhaps  be  covered  in  one  advertise- 
ment with  a  notice  to  the  general  public  that 
the  veterans  orders  will  be  filled  first  and 
then  the  public's  orders.  The  stores  would 
have  to  take  a  chance  that  if  the  veterans 
purchased  all  the  available  goods,  there  might 
be  none  left  for  the  general  public. 

This  plan  has  the  great  advantage  of  com- 
plete simplicity.  It  gives  the  veteran  the 
priority  and  a  lower  price.  It  Is  strongly 
urged  that  the  veteran  Is  not  nearly  so  much 
Interested  in  buying  the  goods  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's cost,  as  he  is  in  getting  some  price 
advantage.  The  Mead  committee  was  very 
favorably  Impressed  with  this  proposal. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
proposal  couid  not  be  directly  worked  out 
with  the  War  Assets  Administration  without 
any  change  in  the  existing  law.  However,  If 
the  law  requires  some  change,  the  Mead  com- 
mittee should  push  it  and  put  it  through. 
All  that  is  needed  is  one  demonstration  to 
show  the  rapidity  with  which  the  surplus 
could  t>e  disposed  of  to  the  veteran.  If  the 
War  Assets  Administration  wUl  take  one  Item 
which  it  has  in  large  quantity,  we  will  guar- 
antee a  syndicate  distribution  in  10  days 
with  ro  loss  or  expense  to  the  Government. 
The  Government  cannot  possibly  distribute 
by  mail  order  or  retail  sale  at  the  consumer 
level  at  any  cost  nearly  approximating  the 
amount  of  the  discount  which  Is  here  In 
question. 

The  writer  stands  prepared  to  discuss  this 
matter  further  with  responsible  officials  in- 
volved in  the  War  Assets  Administration  or  in 
the  Houses  of  Congress  or  in  the  Administra- 
tion. The  plan  has  received  wide  and  favor- 
able comment  and  should  be  put  into  action 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

We  would  be  prepared  to  make  a  test  as 
a  demonstration  to  responsible  officials  with- 
out any  future  commitment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Louis  Broido. 

Dated:  May  24,  1946. 


Railroad  Retirement  Bill,  H.  R.  1362 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  McCOWEN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20, 1946 

Mr.  McCOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Aug- 
ust 30,  1944, 1  indicated  my  support  and 
deep  interest  in  the  bill  then  pending  to 


amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  That  bill.  H.  R.  4805,  had  been  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Grosser.  I  urged  in  1944  that  the  House 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
amendments  embodied  in  H.  R.  4805. 

The  bill  that  was  pending  in  1944  is 
now  finally  before  us  in  modified  form, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  recording  my  sup- 
port of  the  thoroughly  scund  proposals 
of  the  bill. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  has 
been  in  effect  now  for  more  than  10 
years.  It  has  played  a  most  important 
role  in  the  lives  of  our  Nation's  railway 
workers.  It  not  only  has  been  beneficial 
to  railroad  employees,  but  it  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  railway  companies 
throughout  our  country,  and  it  has, 
without  question,  been  in  the  public  in- 
terest. It  has  increased  the  efiBciency  of 
the  railway  industry  and  it  may  be  said 
in  all  frarness  that  the  retirement  sys- 
tem played  no  small  part  in  enabling  the 
industry  to  do  such  a  magnificient  job 
in  handling  the  enormous  war  traflBc 
during  the  critical  period  which  began 
in  December  1941. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  has 
been  responsible  for  the  pajonent  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  in  well-deserved 
benefits  to  almost  half  a  million  persons. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  is  paying  approximately 
$12,000,000  or  more  each  month  to  an- 
nuitants and  pensioners,  many  of  whom 
would  otherwise  be  attempting  to  con- 
tinue in  active  employment,  although 
superannuated,  or  dependent  upon  char- 
ity or  very  limited  means  of  support  in 
spite  of  long  years  of  faithful  service  in 
the  Nation's  vital  industry. 

The  past  10  years  have  proven  beyond 
any  question  of  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  original  railroad 
retirement  laws;  and  that  period  of  time 
has  also  proven  that  the  railway  em- 
ployees of  the  country  who  developed  the 
program  and  urged  its  enactment  by  the 
Congress  used  sound  judgment. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  railroad 
retirement  system  also  applies  to  the 
system  of  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance which  Congress  enacted  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  railway  employees  of  the 
country.  This  system  of  unemployment 
benefits  has  begn  successful  and  while 
it  is  eomewhat  out  of  date  at  the  present 
time,  its  operation  in  past  years  has 
fully  demonstrated  that  Congress  made 
no  mistake  in  accepting  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  railway  employees  of  the 
country  for  estabUshment  of  the  system. 
The  exi)erience  of  recent  years  and  a 
careful  study  must  convince  any  student 
of  the  situation  that  action  is  now  over- 
due for  amending  and  liberalizing  both 
the  retirement  system  and  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  for  the  railroad 
industry. 

The  disability  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  have  proven  to  be 
very  inadequate.  At  the  present  time, 
an  employee  must  have  accumulated  30 
years  of  service  or  be  at  least  60  years 
of  age  in  order  to  draw  disability  benefits, 
and  he  must  be  totally  and  permanently 


disabled  for  any  kind  of  employment. 
This  means  that  many  employees  who 
become  totally  disabled  after  a  consider- 
able period  of  service,  but  less  than  30 
years,  but  who  are  not  yet  60  years  of 
age,  can  receive  no  annuities.  There  are 
many  meritorious  cases  of  men  who  have 
faithfully  served  in  the  railway  industry 
for  more  than  25  years  and  who  have  paid 
into  the  retirement  fund  for  all  compen- 
sated service  performed  since  1937  and 
who  under  the  present  law  cannot  qualify 
for  benefits.  That  situation  should  be 
corrected  as  is  proposed  in  the  original 
biU. 

Another  aspect  of  the  disability  ques- 
tion is  of  special  interest.  An  employee, 
in  order  to  draw  a  disability  annuity,  as 
I  have  said,  must  be  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  for  any  type  of  employ- 
ment. He  must  not  be  merely  disabled 
for  his  regular  railway  emplosmient.  but 
he  must  be  physically  or  mentally  inca- 
pable of  performing  any  work  in  a  gain- 
ful occupation.  There  are  many  cases 
of  railway  men,  after  performance  of  a 
great  many  years  of  service,  who  become 
unable  to  continue  at  work  in  their  regu- 
lar occupations  or  in  any  type  of  work 
that  is  at  all  similar.  They  have  de- 
voted the  major  part  of  their  working  life 
to  the  railway  industry  and  are  unable 
to  obtain  gainful  employment  in  another 
line,  due  to  their  advanced  years  or  lack 
of  experience  and  training,  yet  because, 
they  are  assumed  to  be  still  capable  of 
performing  some  minor  type  of  work,  and 
even  though  such  employment  is  not  ob- 
tainable, they  are  deprived  of  benefits 
from  the  retirement  system.  The  pend- 
ing bill— H.  R.  1362 — would  correct  tills 
situation. 

What  I  have  said  about  disability  bene- 
fits is  only  one  illustration  of  many  that 
can  be  cited  supporting  the  conviction 
that  Members  of  the  House  should  adopt 
most  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
original  bill,  with  the  exceptions  of  a 
very  few.  A  study  of  the  voluminous 
record  of  hearings  held  by  the  committee 
will  convince  anyone,  I  think,  that  most 
of  the  amendments  supported  by  the  rail- 
way employees  of  the  country,  endorsed 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and 
presented  by  the  original  bill  should  have 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  House 
of  Reiwesentatives. 


Address  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace^  Before 
the  American  Veterans  G>mnuttee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  TLOUDA 
TS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  i«, 
the  Rbcord  an  address  delivered  before 
the  first  constitutional  convention  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee — AVC — 
at  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Saturday,  June  15, 
1946.  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Henry 
Wallace.  Mr.  Wallace  addressed  the 
assembled  delegates  of  tlie  AVC  who  have 
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^^    AUXA-U4WU\-W&UAX     V^ttVC     V^'V/AAVAUy     tUill     WVfiQ 


^Ji  uoyernment  euroius  Drooert;^ 


center.     It  is  proposed  that  the   veteran's 
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called  national  attention  to  their  vigor- 
ous support  of  a  broad  program  designed 
to  achieve  a  more  democratic  and  pros- 
perous America  and  a  more  stable  world. 
Mr.  Wallace's  address  was  one  of  the  high 
points  of  their  convention  program  and  I 
am  told  that  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Committee  are  deeply 
grateful  for  the  guidance  which  Mr. 
Wallace  offered  at  that  time. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  been  following  with  interest  the  re- 
ports m  the  newspapers,  both  in  the  news 
sections  and  in  columns  by  featured 
writers,  of  the  first  convention  of  the 
AVC;  The  reports  which  I  have  read 
have  Indicated  that  It  was  a  living  ex- 
ample of  real  democracy. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  the  AVC  for  the  fine  work  that  they 
have  done  and  for  the  vital  program 
which  they  are  now  preparing  to  imple- 
ment. It  is  Indeed  encouraging  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  observe  a  young 
veterans  group  wliich  is  working  for  a 
better  America,  not  merely  with  lip  serv- 
ice, but  with  a  far-reaching  liberal  pro- 
gram which  Its  membership  has  over- 
whelmingly endorsed.  These  young  men 
are  aware  of  the  problems  which  America 
faces  in  this  crucial  postwar  period  and 
they  want  something  done  about  them. 

I    think    the    Members    of    Congress 
should  think  deeply  about  the  position 
these  World  War  n  veterans  occupy  in 
our  national  hfe.    They  have  fought  a 
war,  never  sparing   themselves  in  the 
effort  to  save  the  world  from  fascism. 
Today  they  are  determined  that   this 
fight  shall  not  have  been  in  vain.    After 
previous  wars,  they  rightly  assert,  the 
old  men  came  out  again  and  took  from 
them  the  victory  and  remade  it  in  the 
likeness  of  the  former  world  they  knew. 
I,  for  one,  think  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  repaying  only  a  small 
part  of  the  debt  that  we  owe  the  men 
who  have  fought  this  war  if  we  listened 
attentively  to  the  program  of  this  group, 
seeking  not  special  privileges  for  veter- 
ans, but  attempting  to  widen  opportunity 
for  all  Americans,  and  improve  condi- 
tions  tliroughout   our   Nation   so   that 
America  wUl  be  a  land  worthy  of  the  men 
and  the  families  of  those  who  sacrificed 
so  much  for  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

If  there  Is  one  basic  characteristic  about 
thl8  first  oonventlon  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans' Committee.  It  can  be  found  In  these 
words  which  you  have  contributed  yoxirselves 
about  your  own  place  In  our  national  life— 
"cltizena  first  and  veterans  second." 

Now.  as  citizens  In  peace,  you  are  stUl  on 
the  march.  You  are  on  the  march  for  that 
kind  of  a  world  you  fought  for  In  war— and 
for  which  others  of  your  comrades  died.  You 
have  made  a  tremendous  start.  You  are  well 
on  your  way  in  your  fight  in  peace.  And 
whether  you  are  practicing  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  or  just  plain  Independents,  yours 
Is  the  fight  of  every  progressive  citizen  in  this 
coimtry.  For  yours  is  the  fight  for  real  secu- 
rity at  home  and  lasting  peace  abroad.  I 
wish  you  good  luck  and  good  fighting. 

Months  ago  I  accepted  with  great  eagemcM 
your  InvlUUon  to  be  here  with  you  tonight. 
X  did  so  because  from  the  very  beginning  of 
your  organisation  I  have  followed  your  every 
activity  with  the  keenest  of  day-to-day  Inter- 
est and  appreciation  of  what  you  were  setting 
out  to  accompUah.   Iforeover,  on  many  occa- 


sions, it  has  been  my  good  tortxmt  to  have 
had  numerous  discussions  with  many  of  you 
about  your  progressive  beliefs  and  desires. 

In  watching  your  growth  I  have  found  that 
you  have  practiced  what  you  preached.  You 
have  constantly  kept  before  you  the  needs 
not  just  of  yourselves  as  veterans  but  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

You  have  acted  upon  the  belief  that  the 
general  welfare  was  paramount  to  the  welfare 
of  any  group  or  of  any  organization.  And  the 
record  of  your  activities  shows  this  clearly. 
This  record  shows  that  you  know  all  of  the 
problems  Involved  In  winning  the  peace  of 
abundance  that  can  belong  to  all  of  us. 

As  you  know,  and  as  I  know,  there  are 
both  Immediate  and  long-term  ends  In  this 
progressive  program.  These  ends,  in  many 
ways,  are  inseparable.  And  It  Is  difficult  to 
say  Just  which  of  these  ends  come  first — 
whether  It's  a  home  or  the  continuation  of 
price  controls;  whether  It's  a  job.  or  an  effec- 
tive United  Nations  Organization  that  can 
give  us  real  confidence  In  the  future.  But 
In  all  of  these  fields,  your  record  rings  true. 

Wherever  there  was  work  to  be  done,  for 
example,  In  the  field  of  housing— whether  It 
was  an  emergency  shelter  or  a  permanent 
home — you  have  given  a  stout  hand  to  the 
Job. 

Thousands  of  veterans  still  need  a  place 
to  live — just  as  do  many  thoxisands  of  other 
citizens.  And  these  places  to  live  can  be 
had   If  enough   of  the   people   Insist— with 

every  democratic  means  at  their  command 

that  their  National  Government  Issues  the 
proper  priority  to  buUd  homes  at  fair  prices, 
and  with  fair  monthly  payments. 

If,  In  some  areas,  this  means  further  sub- 
sidies and  more  Oovenunent  participation, 
then  these  things  we  must  have.  For  surelyi 
this  U  an  Investment  which  yom-  Govern- 
ment can  well  afford  to  make  in  our  future 
as  a  young  and  virUe  nation. 

In  this  fight  for  housing,  you  have  seen 
at  first  hand  what  the  lobbyists  of  greed  can 
do  In  distorting  and  undermining  a  national 
housing  program  designed  to  benefit  the 
whcde  of  the  Nation.  You  have  seen  these 
lobbyists  heeding  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
real-estate  speculators.  You  have  seen  even 
how  they  have  diverted  critical  buUdlng  ma- 
terials from  a  hospital  or  a  housing  project 
to  build  a  race  track. 

You  have  seen  the  fires  of  economic  pres- 
sure that  these  lobbyists  have  buUt  whether 
on  Capitol  HUl  In  Washington  or  elsewhere 
in  the  Nation.  You  have  seen  them  In  ac- 
tion—and I  applaud  you  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  for  Joining  with  others 
in  building  your  own  fires  against  these  lob- 
byists of  greed.  You  know  that  when  need 
be,  you  fight  fire  with  fire. 

If  you  live  In  any  sizable  community  look 
about  you  when  you  go  home  from  this  con- 
vention. You  will  see  In  that  community 
one  or  more  housing  projects  in  the  midst 
of  slums.  And  then  recall  all  the  argimients 
that  were  made  agaUist  buUdlng  these  hous- 
ing projects. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  these  proj- 
ects were  bad  bxisiness  and  would  not  pay  off 
They  used  the  old  clich6  that  the  poor  always 
take  slums  with  them.  Yes.  they  even  said 
that  such  housing  projects  were  but  another 
step  toward  a  communistic  way  of  life. 

But  instead  of  all  of  this,  what  do  we  find? 
We  find  that  the  projects  are  paying  off    We 
find  the  benefits  of  simple  things  like  gardens 
and  pla^rounds  and  plenty  of  sunlight.    We 
find  that  the  poor  did  not  take  their  slums 
with  them.    And  we  find  a  decrease  in  juve- 
nile delinquency,  crime  and  disease  In  every 
area  In  which  you  find  such  housing  projects 
You  know  these  things.    Just  as  you  know 
that  the  need  for  decent  housing  lies  not 
With  the  poor  alone— that  this  need  does  not 
stop  with  the  abolition  of  slxims  everyv.here 
whether  to  the  cities  or  In  rural  areas.    That 
la  why  you  are  contributing  so  much  to  de- 
veloping a  national  houstog  program  of  bene- 
fit to  all. 


In  the  same  spirit  that  you  have  fought  as 
an  organization  to  give  this  country  a  decent 
housing  program,  you  also  have  Jotoed  w.th 
other  friends  of  progress  In  fighting  to  save 
the  OPA.  You  have  done  this  because  many 
of  you  have  witnessed  at  first-hand  the  terri- 
fying effects  of  Infiatlon  In  China,  in  Greece, 
and  In  other  countries  that  you  fought  to 
liberate.  You  have  done  this  because  you 
knew  that  the  removal  of  price  controls  htjre 
at  home — In  the  reconversion  period — would 
bring  Inevitably  the  disastrous  consequenoes 
of  boom,  bust,  and  chaos. 

Looking  further  Into  the  record  of  ycur 
activities  In  behalf  of  national  progress,  tills 
fact  Is  outstanding— the  fact  that  yo\irs  »aa 
the  only  veterans  organization  that  stood  up 
and  was  counted  In  Washington  to  the  fight 
for  a  full-employment  bill. 

As  progressive-minded  veterans,  you  made 
this  fight  because  you  well  know  that  the 
veteran's  preference  in  getting  a  Job  is  of 
little  value  imless  there  are  jobs  for  all.  You 
know  that  a  scarcity  of  jobs  could  only  mean 
strife  when  the  returning  veteran  replaced 
the  non veteran.  You  knew  that  Job  security 
for  all  can  only  be  had  by  provldtog  jobs  tot 
everyone  wanting  work  and  seeking  work. 

In  this  Congress,  the  progressive  forces  won 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  But  this  act,  as 
you  know.  Is  only  a  basic  declaration  of  pjl- 
Icy.  Now  we  must  continue  the  fight  to  Im- 
plement this  employment  act.  We  must  pio- 
vlde  the  tools  with  which  to  do  the  Job  tr.at 
needs  to  be  done.  And  here,  agato,  I  know 
that  you  progressive  veterans  will  not  be 
foimd  wanting. 

In  your  own  organization  you  have  al- 
lowed no  place  for  discrlmtoation.  And  I  sm 
sure  that  you  will  fight  against  discrlmtoa- 
tion In  every  area  of  otu-  national  life.  For 
you  knov;,  that  we  must  outlaw  racial  dis- 
crimination od  the  Job— Just  as  we  must  out- 
law racial  discrlmtoation  at  the  polls.  You 
know  that  the  one  Is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
economic  tosecurity  as  the  other  Is  a  part  of 
our  political  insecurity. 

But  the  enactment  of  a  permanent  Pair 
Employment  Practice  Act,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  poll  tax,  are  only  the  beglnntogs  of  our 
efforts  to  achieve  an  economic  as  well  as  ii 
political  democracy.  Those  of  us  who  believ<5 
to  full  democracy  have  many  other  Jobs  to 
do  to  Implementing  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  We  must  fight  for  better  health  and 
better  education  for  all — and  social  secvu-lty 
for  all— Just  as  we  have  fought  for  better 
houstog  for  all.  And  we  must  fight  for  a 
minimum-wage  law  Just  as  hard  as  we  fight 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of  all 
of  our  natural  resources. 

Those  of  you  here  tonight  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  you  came  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee,  and  you  have 
seen  at  first  hand  the  great  benefits  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  Nation  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

All  of  you  know— from  the  example  of 
TV  A— that  along  the  great  stretches  of  river 
valleys  elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation 
there  is  the  same  work  to  be  done.  We 
need— and  we  must  have — more  river  valley 
authorities.  We  need  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  soil,  for  fiood  controland  the  storage  of 
water  for  Irrigation,  and  for  more  and  more 
rural  electrification.  We  need  them  because— 
from  the  example  of  TV  A— we  know  that  the 
grass  roots  of  our  free-enterprise  system  get 
nourishment  from  this  kind  of  sound  and 
profitable  development. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  will  tell 
you  that  the  Job  Is  too  big.  They  say— now 
that  the  success  of  the  TVA  is  an  accom- 
plished fact— that  TVA  was  a  special  In- 
stance. But  to  develop  all  of  the  great  river 
yaileya  of  the  country  as  we  developed  the 
Valley  of  the  Tennessee— this,  they  say.  Is 
Just  too  big  a  Job  for  us  to  undertake  They 
say  that  these  are  only  beautiful  dream*— 
Ui^ractlcal  dreams.  Impossible  of  realization 
But  these  people  speak  with  the  same  volot 
as  those  who  scoffed  at  bulldtog  60,000  air- 
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planes  a  year — who  scoffed  at  building  the 
Burma  Road — and  who  still  scoff  at  winntog 
the  peace. 

You  know  differently.  You  know  that  no 
Job  Is  too  big.  You  have  seen  mjracles  per- 
formed. You  heljjed  perform  them.  And 
you  now  are  ready  to  do  miracle  jobs  in 
peace. 

You  may  be  young  but  you  are  practical. 
And  you  know  that  an  investment  In  more 
river  valley  authorities  like  TVA  would  pay 
dividends  both  to  private  initiative  and  to 
the  conservation  of  our  national  resources. 

To  get  all  of  these  things  we  need  and 
mv'st  have  to  maintain  our  national  prog- 
ress, we  also  need  the  kind  of  political  alert- 
ness and  political  action  that  you  have  shown 
afi  an  organization. 

I  hope  that  when  you  leave  this  conven- 
tion each  and  every  one  of  you  goes  home 
a  good  politician — a  good  politician  irrespec- 
tive of  the  political  party  of  your  choice. 
And  remember  that  the  good  politician  Is  the 
one  who  knows  and  understands  the  science 
of  government,  so  as  to  best  serve  his  fellow- 
men — the  one  who  knows  and  understands 
that  politics  just  can't  be  left  to  the  other 
fellow. 

And  when  you  get  home,  find  out  Just 
who  runs  your  community.  Yes — do  even 
more  than  that.  Get  into  your  precinct  or- 
ganization. Get  In  your  political  licks  where 
they  count  the  most.  And  don't  forget  that 
the  city  hall  is  just  as  Important  as  Congress. 
If  there  are  crooks  In  your  city  hall — or  any- 
where else  in  your  local  government — then 
get  together  and  kick  them  out  by  your  bal- 
lots and  elect  capable,  honest  men.  For 
don't  forget  that  many  of  the  reins  of  na- 
tional power  are  held  by  those  who  control 
the  city  halls. 

You  can  take  pride  In  ward  politics — If 
you  are  an  honest  ward  politician. 

Also,  keep  your  eye  on  your  Representa- 
tive and  Senator  in  Congress,  on  how  he 
votes,  and  to  whom  he  listens.  And  if  his 
votes  are  wrong,  and  If  he  listens  to  the 
wrong  people,  then  get  together  and  fight  to 
replace  him  with  some  friend  of  the  progres- 
sive cause. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  here  tonight  will 
be  active  In  our  political  life.  I  am  also 
sure  that  many  of  you  will  soon  be  holding 
political  offices  in  your  counties,  In  your 
States,  and  In  the  Houses  of  Congress  In 
Washington. 

And  in  seeking  office,  I  am  sure  that  you 
members  of  the  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee will  still  hold  true  to  your  slogan— 
"citizens  first  and  veterans  second."  Prom 
your  record  up  to  now,  I  know  that  you 
will  not  be  a  party  to  making  political  cap- 
ital out  of  any  political  witch  hunt.  Just 
as  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  seek  to  make 
political  gain  out  of  any  form  of  prejudice. 

We  find  these  forms  of  prejudice  all  about 
us  today,  not  only  in  our  domestic  life  but 
In  oui-  International  life.  And  these  are  the 
forms  of  prejudice  that  we  must  put  aside. 
For  In  the  complete  structure  of  our  world 
today,  we  cannot  achieve  a  lasting  peace  by 
using  such  labels  as  pro-British  or  pro-Rus- 
sian. As  progressives,  seeking  security  where 
It  Is  to  be  found,  we  can  only  be  pro-United 
Nations. 

If  we  have  any  role  to  play,  any  destiny  to 
fulfill,  It  Is  the  role  of  the  destiny  of  being 
a  great  people  and  a  great  national  without 
any  axes  to  grtod,  and  without  any  coalitions 
to  Infiuence. 

What  we  want  In  the  world  Is  what  we  want 
Bt  home.  What  we  want  at  home  Is  a  work- 
»ble  way  of  security  and  abundance  between 
ftll  groups  In  our  social-economic  life.  We 
want  the  same  thing  In  the  world. 

V/e  are  striving  for  a  world  without  fear — 
without  one  people  fearing  another;  without 
OQo  nation  fearing  another;  without  one 
worid  fearing  Itself. 

V/e  are  striving  for  a  simple,  honest  solu- 
tion to  world  problems.  And  surely  you  here 
tonight— you  who  have  fought  side  by  side 


with  the  soldiers  of  all  of  oiu*  allies — know 
what  this  means. 

It  means  that  peoples  everywhere  are  tired 
of  war.  It  means  that  peoples  everywhere 
are  searching  for  peace. 

It  means  that  peoples  ever3rwhere  will  de- 
mand that  their  leaders  give  them  peace. 
And  I.  for  one.  believe  that  the  peace  we  want 
is  obtainable  if  we  work  unceasingly  for  that 
peace. 

In  talking  to  you  here  tonight,  I  must 
admit  that  I  have  been  reassuring  myself. 
Some  people  seize  upon  an  opportunity  such 
as  this  to  offer  a  point -by-point  program  of 
action.  Instead  of  giving  you  such  a  formal- 
ized approach,  I  have  only  tried  to  tell  you 
what  I  believe  In  and  what  I  hope  you  wlU 
work  for. 

I  came  here  to  be  with  you  as  a  fellow 
progressive — as  one  who  realizes  that  the 
work  ahead  of  all  of  us  is  more  challenging 
than  the  work  any  of  us  has  known  before. 
In  this  work,  I  bid  you  Godspeed. 


Canadian-American  Agreement  for  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NZW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Montreal  Gazette  of  June  10, 
1946,  entitled  "It  Is  Inconceivable  That 
It  Should  Be  Accepted  at  Ottawa." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  Inconceivable  That  It  Should  Bs 
Accepted  at  Ottawa 

disquieting  seaway  pact  change 

Several  Important  questions  bearing  on 
Canada's  treaty  relations  with  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  Dominion's  vital  Interest 
in  a  fair  utilization  of  the  water  fiows  to 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  River  water- 
way system,  are  raised  by  the  basis  on  which 
the  foreign  relations  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  approved  the  Canada- 
United  States  agreement  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  scheme. 

The  majority  approval  of  the  committee 
was  subject  to  a  significant  qualifying  amend- 
ment— an  amendment  which  evidently  was 
exacted  as  the  price  of  support  from  Middle 
West  Senators  for  the  seaway  pact  as  a  whole. 
The  proposed  change  In  the  treaty,  which  still 
has  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  would  leave  to  the  sole 
discretion  and  control  of  United  States  au- 
thorities the  volume  of  water  to  be  diverted 
through  the  Illinois  Canal  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan. This  Is  the  so-called  Chicago  sewage 
diversion  canal. 

The  diversion  of  Great  Lakes  water  fiows 
through  this  canal,  periodically  In  excess  of 
International  conventions  and  treaty  restric- 
tions, has  been  a  source  of  contention  be- 
tween Canada  and  United  States  for  some 
years.  The  diversions  affect  the  natural  fiows 
upon  which  both  navigation  and  power  facil- 
ities depend  all  the  way  from  the  head  of  the 
Lakes  to  Montreal.  Excessive  diversions 
seriously  lower  water  levels  required  In  canals 
and  rivers,  at  docking  areas,  and  for  power 
development. 

By  the  action  of  the  Senate  committee,  ap- 
proval of  the  seaway  treaty  has  been  mad* 


conditional  upon  giving  the  United  States 
the  unqualified  right  to  step  up  the  volume 
of  canal  diversion  fiow  at  any  time,  without 
consulting  with  Canadian  authorities  and 
without  the  latter  having  any  right  to  pro- 
test or  to  move  for  reduction  of  the  abnormal 
fiow.  This  Is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
seaway  treaty  provisions  governing  the 
terms  and  extent  of  the  diversion  flow,  and 
stipulating  the  mutual  Interest  and  Joint 
right  of  the  two  countries  to  control  the  fiow 
by  common  agreement. 

It  is  diCacult  to  see  how  the  proposed  treaty 
change  can  effectively  be  adopted  and  Incor- 
porated in  the  treaty  If,  as.  and  when  It  Is 
approved  by  Congress,  unless  the  consent  of 
Canada  ts  first  obtained  to  the  alteration. 
Treaties  negotiated  between  governments 
cannot  properly  be  ratified  with  amendments 
on  a  unilateral  basis  by  either  of  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  concerned. 

Should  such  a  change  be  transmitted  to 
Canada  for  endorsation.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  it  should  be  accepted  at  Ottawa.  Espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  past  hU'tory  of  the  Chi- 
cago diversion  canal,  and  the  increased  flows 
which  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time  in 
violation  of  treaty  arrangements.  It  wotUd  be 
too  great  a  risk  for  this  jountry  to  vest  sole 
discretion  over  the  flows  in  American  hands. 
The  Government,  Parliament,  and  public  of 
the  Dominion  should  keep  a  wary  eye  on  the 
progress  of  the  proposal  advanced  by  the 
United  States  Senate  committee,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  Insist  firmly  on  protection  of  recog- 
nized Canadian  rights  In  the  matter. 

The  desirability  or  otherwise  of  the  seaway 
scheme  Is  beside  the  point.  Even  the  most 
ardent  proponents  of  it  would  hardly  be  pre- 
pared to  see  It  Implemented  on  a  basis  which 
would  work  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of 
Canada,  and  Jeopardize  necessary  water  fiows 
for  the  power  developments  at  Niagara  Palls 
and  Beauharnols  and  the  International  Rap- 
Ids  project  proposed  as  part  of  the  seaway 
plan. 


Editor  of  Daily  News  Corrects  Mr.  Sol 
Bloom  on  a  Bad  Guess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOXTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20, 1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  days,  the  public  press  has 
carried  a  number  of  new  items  publiciz- 
ing the  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions which  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the 
House  Foreign  Afifairs  Committee  has 
compiled  in  the  form  of  a  formal,  printed 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  country. 
After  exploring  and  studying  economic 
and  political  conditions  in  Russia,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  15 
other  countries  during  a  63-day  trip  last 
fall,  our  subcommittee  felt  the  public  was 
entitled  to  any  information  we  were  able 
to  bring  it  on  that  area  of  the  world 
from  which  so  very  little  accurate  and 
timely  information  is  available. 

After  checking  our  findings  over  and 
over  again  for  accuracy  and  adequacy 
we  recently  completed  the  preparation 
of  this  report  and  it  is  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution as  a  public  document.  For 
some  time  approximately  50  copies  of  th» 
report  have  been  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee.   All  that  is  now  required  is  action 
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by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  au- 
thorizing its  publication  and  distribution. 
It  is  hoped  this  action  will  be  forthcom- 
ing early  next  week  so  that  the  many 
Members  of  Congress,  State  Department 
employees.  War  Department  personnel, 
and  others  who  have  requested  copies 
may  have  their  requests  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the  fact  that  en- 
terprising reporters  succeeded  in  publi- 
cizing portions  of  this  report  before  the 
committee  had  acted  to  provide  for  its 
publication  and  distribution  it  is  now 
hoped  that  Members  of  Congress,  espe- 
cially, will  read  the  complete  report  since 
sentences  taken  out  of  context  do  not 
always  convey  the  same  meaning  as  when 
they  are  read  as  part  of  the  whole  report. 
Our  committee  would  also  like  to  have 
made  available  to  all  who  aie  interested 
the  evidence  upon  which  our  findings 
and  recommendations  are  based. 

May  I  also  add  at  this  point.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  has  now  been  clearly 
established  that  none  of  the  four  mem- 
bers of  our  subcommittee  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  fact  that  portions  of  this  re- 
port appeared  in  the  public  press  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  had 
taken  action  authorizing  the  Govern- 
ment Printer  to  print  sufficient  copies  for 
all  Members  of  Congress.  Day  before 
yesterday.  Chairman  Bloom  of  our  com- 
mittee Inaccurately  stated  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  had  released 
these  news  dispatches.  The  following 
editorial  corrects  the  record  completely 
in  this  connection.  I  am  sure,  also,  that 
Mr.  Bloom  now  realizes  that  he  was  in 
error  in  his  earlier  statement.  He  was 
apparently  prompted  by  some  misinfor- 
mation which  he  had  received. 

Now  that  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Dally  News  has  corrected  Mr.  Bloom's 
error  and  now  that  substantial  extracts 
of  the  subcommittee  report  have  been 
publicized,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  our  subcommittee  of  four  believes 
^hat  the  information  which  we  have  col- 
Jted  should  be  made  public  property, 
we  are  happy  to  have  our  recommenda- 
tions widely  read  and  publicly  discussed 
We  desire  that  this  report  be  printed  as 
a  public  document  so  that  those  desiring 
to  study  and  evaluate  the  merit  of  its 
recommendations  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.    Now  that  the  misunder- 
standing has  been  cleared  away,  we  hope 
there  will  be  no  attempt  to  suppress  this 
information  from  the  public.    In  these 
uncertain  days,  our  group  feels  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  information  which 
can  be  made  available  to  a  steadily  in- 
creasing circle  of  citizens,  the  better  we 
shall  be  able  to  map  out  a  foreign  policy 
protecting  our  peace  and  promoting  our 
prosperity. 

IPtom  the  Wa«hlixgton  DaUy  News  of  June  30 
1946] 

TAKM   TX  EAST,   SOL 

Chairman  Sol  Bloom  and  others  of  the 
House  Foreign  Relation*  Committee  have 
worked  up  quite  a  lather  over  what  they  de- 
scribe as  the  "premature-  publication  of  news 
about  a  subcommittee  report  on  UMBRA  and 
America's  Russian  policy. 

What  happened  la  that  the  enterprising 
Berlppe-Howard  reporter,  Charles  T.  Lucey 
got  the  information  on  what  was  In  the  report 
and  wrote  a  couple  of  stories  which  were  pub- 
lished In  the  News  before  other  Capitol  win 


carrecpondents  could  get  their  hands  on  a 

copy  of  the  report. 

Chairman  Bloom  may  baye  been  embar- 
rasMd  by  having  been  deprived  of  the  for- 
miillty  of  Issuing  a  release  simultaneously  to 
the  press  as  a  whole,  and  some  of  the  other 
reporters  may  have  been  embarrassed  by  llr. 
Lucey's  "beat."  But  no  harm  has  been  done. 
The  public  was  entitled  to  the  Information. 
And  things  like  that  will  happen  in  a  coun- 
try which  has  a  free  press  and  resourceful 
reporters  like  CiiarUe  Lucey. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Bloom,  you  have  been  un- 
fair in  accusing  Representative  Karl  Mitndt 
of  "leaking"  the  story.  Take  It  from  us, 
Sol — and  we  kiu3w — Charlie  got  his  Informa- 
tion elsewhere.  Not  that  It  matters.  All  that 
matters  Is  that  Charlie's  stories  were  accu- 
rate— which  they  were — as  well  as  being  the 
first  in  print. 

Thus,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Bloom  ]  now  iuaows  it  was  not  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  who  released  this  report.  The 
Important  thing  now  is  not  who  did  re- 
lease it  but  how  soon  will  it  be  made 
available  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  generally?  There  is  a  question 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Bloom]  can  help  answer  accurately 
and  promptly. 


Views  of  Senator  Walsh  on  International 
and  DoBcstic  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVrD  I.  WALSH 

or  UASSACHtJSXTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  21  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  S),  1946 

Mr.  WAI^H.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  some  views 
I  expressed  on  international  and  domes- 
tic conditions,  in  the  form  of  an  inter- 
view which  was  broadcast  over  the  radio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Question.  What  are  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  serious  differences  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  as  to  permanent  world  F>eace? 

Answer.  The  serious  differences  among  the 
nations  are  as  to  what  shape  and  form  the 
world  of  the  future  should  take.  It  is  now 
apparent  that  some  of  our  allies  espouse  such 
a  wide  difference  of  political  philoeophies, 
such  extreme  ambitions,  as  to  cause  discour- 
agement and  disappointment  to  all  the  lovers 
of  world  peace.  Power  politics,  economic 
and  territorial  ambitions,  and  distrust  of 
each  other's  purposes  have  prevented  much 
progress  in  bringing  about  assiu-ances  of  a 
pennanent  peace. 

The  voices  that  cried  out  loudly  during  the 
war  for  freedom  and  Justice  as  an  essential 
basis  for  peace  have  become  largely  silent. 
Charity  and  Justice  as  a  prerequisite  to  world 
peace  are  almost  forgotten  words.  Realizing 
that  not  only  in  imion  there  is  strength,  but 
also  that  to  succeed,  the  imion  must  be  of 
ideals  as  well  as  of  numbers,  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  has  been  set  up  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  it  would  become 
an  instrument  for  settling  international  dif- 
ferences without  resorting  to  war. 

Question.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  United 
NaUona  Ckganlaatioa  to  date? 


Answer.  Regrettable  disappointment  exists 
over  the  progress  made  by  this  organization 
to  date.  Perhaps  we  expected  too  much. 
However,  we  mtist  continue  to  give  support 
and  cooperation  in  a  real  effcn^  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  this  organization.  It  is 
worth  while  to  recall  the  words  of  one  of  the 
American  delegates  to  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference In  speaking  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter : 

"None  of  Ito  authors  will  certify  to  Its  per- 
fection. But  all  of  its  authors  will  certify  to 
Its  preponderant  advantages.  It  is  the  only 
plan  available  for  International  cooperation 
In  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  Justice.  It  is 
laden  with  promise  and  with  hope.  It  de- 
serves a  faithful  trial.  America  has  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  giving  It 
support:  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  declining  this  continued  fraternity 
with  the  United  Nations  In  behalf  of  the 
dearest  dream  of  humankind." 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  is  that  any  one  of  the 
major  powers  can  veto  the  action  of  all  the 
other  nations  or  members  of  the  organization. 
Russia  has  exercised  this  veto  power  twice. 
Friends  and  supporters  who  are  sincerely  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  are  hopeful  that  the  veto  power 
may  be  eliminated  sometime  In  the  future. 

Question.  What  relationship  has  the 
United  Nations  Organization  with  the  final 
peace  treaties  resulting  from  World  War  n? 
Answer.  The  functions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  will  be  greatly  affected 
by  the  treaties  which  mtist  be  made  by  the 
governments  Involved  In  the  recent  war.  At 
this  very  time  our  Secretary  of  State  Is  In 
conference  with  the  representatives  of  other 
governments,  and  although  this  meeting 
begins  with  many  misgivings  and  uncertain- 
ties as  to  the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  par- 
ticipants, we  mtist  hope  and  pray  that  a 
spirit  of  Justice  will  permeate  these  delib- 
erations. The  present  peace  conference  Is 
expected  to  settle  boundaries  of  the  differ- 
ent nations  In  Europe,  the  extent  and  scope 
of  the  occupation  of  the  defeated  countries 
by  the  victorious  countries,  sovereignty  and 
reparations. 

Question.  What  Is  the  relationship  of  our 
present  plans  for  national  defense  to  the 
prospect  for  world  peate? 

Answer.  The  discouragement  and  uncer- 
tainty that  prevail  with  regard  to  world  peace 
Is  Illustrated  by  the  little  sentiment  In 
America  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  to  prewar 
proportions  our  national  defenses.  Our 
Government,  while  greatly  reducing  the  tre- 
mendous wartime  strength  of  our  Army  and 
Navy,  is  nevertheless  contemplating  that 
these  military  units  should  be  at  least  three 
times   their   prewar  strength. 

Question.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the 
piedent  confused  state  of  mind  of  the  public 
in  regard  to  domestic  conditions? 

Answer.  Turning  to  domestic  conditions 
we  land  much  confusion  and  slow  progress 
being  made  in  our  efforts  to  transform  cur 
wartime  economy  into  a  peacetime  economy 
Our  people,  compelled  to  pay  high  prices,  un- 
able  to  obtain  many  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  almost  forced  to  deal  in  black  markets 
axe  confused  and  unhappy.     The  reasons  for 
the  present  disturbing  conditions  are  many. 
First  and  foremost,  the  basis  of  our  pres- 
ent ills  is  the  war  itself.    During  the  war  we 
set  up  a  war  economy,  which  was  concen- 
trated wholly  on  the  production  of  thUias 
which  would  contribute  to  the  winningol 
the  war.    Production  of  the  ordinary  peace- 
time  necessities  was  curtaUed,   and,  as  we 
began  the  work  of  reconversion,  we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  many  consumer  goods  In  the  face  of 
a  pent-up  demand.    Added  to  this  was  the 
problem  of  supplying  food  and  the  necessltlea 
of  life  to  the  mUlions  and  millions  of  human 
beings  throughout  the  world  that  are  desU- 
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tute  and  dying  of  hunger  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  To  this  appeal  we  have  responded  and 
must  continue  to  respond  wholeheartedly. 
However,  in  our  desire  to  help  relieve  the  suf- 
ferings of  other  people,  we  should  not  allow 
ovir  relief  work  to  develop  conditions  in  otir 
own  country  that  would  lead  to  suffering 
and  want  here.  The  health  and  welfare  of 
our  people  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  we 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  suffering  human 
beings  elsewhere. 

Admittedly,  there  have  been  breakdowns 
in  production  and  distribution  because  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  control  prices 
have  In  some  instances  resulted  in  lessening 
production.  While  wages  were  Increased 
somewhat  during  the  war,  at  the  end  of  the 
war  the  increased  wages  in  many  instances 
were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  Increased 
costs  of  living  with  the  result  that  ensuing 
labor  disturbances  and  strikes  have  retarded 
production. 

Question.  Are  conditions  at  home  likely  to 
get  back  to  normalcy  soon? 

Answer.  The  after-war  problems  are  tre- 
mendous and  difBcult  of  solution.  It  Is  going 
to  take  time  and  a  real  effort  to  get  back  to 
normalcy.  It  took  time  after  the  First  World 
War,  which  lasted  several  months  less  than 
2  years.  The  ending  of  the  war  and  the  re- 
conversion necessary  to  return  to  normal 
conditions  have  produced  problems  of  gi- 
gantic proportions.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  it  was  more  important  to  have  clear 
thinking  and  to  enact  wise  legislation  than 
at  the  present  time — clear  thinking  in  order 
that  we  may  make  no  mistakes  that  will  make 
matters  worse,  and  wise  legislation  in  order 
that  we  may  bring  about  much-needed  rem- 
edies and  reforms  to  relieve  the  present  un- 
satisfactory conditions  that  prevail  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Question.  What  dangers  do  you  observe  as 
a  result  of  present  unsettled  conditions? 

Answer.  The  present  situation  throughout 
the  world  and  here  in  America  should  prompt 
us  to  recall  the  philosophy  upon  which  our 
institutions  are  based — that  philosophy 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  our  p.og- 
ress  and  advancement.  Discontent,  want, 
insecurity,  depressions,  and  wars  create  a 
state  of  mind  that  is  fertile  for  indoctrination 
of  false  nostrums.  Those  leaders  who  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  and  value  of  democratic 
institutions  realize  that  the  public  Is  sus- 
ceptible to  blaming  Its  economic  troubles  on 
the  form  of  government  under  which  it  is 
living. 

Political  revolutions  and  wars  are  incu- 
bated at  such  times  as  the  present  and  un- 
der such  circumstances.  The  driving  force 
of  extreme  economic  and  political  measures 
in  every  land  is  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
status  quo.  Wherever  and  whenever  millions 
of  people  live  In  Insecurity  and  downright 
poverty,  and  regardless  of  whether  free  en- 
terprise is  responsible  or  not,  as  long  as  It 
is  part  of  the  existing  conditions,  it  is  on  tliat 
system  many  place  the  blame. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  less  inse- 
curity and  downright  poverty  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  As  long  as  this  remains 
true,  and  as  long  as  we  make  visible  progress 
toward  elimination  of  whatever  distress  we 
do  have,  the  prospects  for  continuation  of 
reasonably  free  enterprise  seems  secure.  But, 
if  we  do  not  do  some  clear  thinking  and  pro- 
mote sotmd  legislation,  we  may  have,  as  the 
result  of  conditions,  inflation  and  subsequent 
depression,  accompanied  by  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  otir  institutions.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, we  may  well  fear  the  American  way 
of  life  may  undergo  some  startling  changes. 

Question.  What  do  you  suggest  to  offset 
the  possible  trend  for  acceptance  of  false 
nostrums  at  this  time? 

Answer.  Now  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
recall  the  political  philosophy  that  actuated 
the  founders  of  our  country  to  take  up  arms 
against   the   mother   country,   and   also   to 


enumerate  the  blessings  that  have  resulted, 
and  that  we  enjoy  today,  notwithstanding 
the  postwar  handicaps,  hardships,  and  irri- 
tating conditions  that  exist. 

We  enjoy  every  advantage  of  varied  tAi' 
mate  and  material  resources  of  a  vast  terri- 
tory. More  than  any  other  people  we  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  amazing  Inventions  that  affect 
otir  everyday  life.  Unparalleled  is  America's 
record    of  material   progress. 

To  what  sources  can  we  trace  the  existence 
and  development  of  otir  stupendous  growth 
and  power?  Foremost  Is  the  realization  of 
how  bounteous  the  Almighty  has  l>een  to  our 
people.  In  addition  to  our  debt  to  the 
Supreme  Being  the  other  outstanding  cause 
of  our  material  welfare  Is  the  character  of 
liberality  and  security  marking  the  funda- 
mental institutions  established  by  the  fotmd- 
ers  of  the  Nation.  Equality  of  rights  and 
opportunity,  unmolested  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, free  assembly,  free  speech,  free  press, 
free  pulpit,  free  ballot,  free  enterprise — these 
are  the  foimdations  on  which  our  political 
and  social  institutions  have  been  built.  It 
Is  the  very  same  spirit  that  inspired  these 
principles  and  the  application  of  them  that 
alone  are  the  solution  of  our  present  and  fu- 
ture social,  civic,  and  economic  problems. 

Two  WOTds  In  the  preamble  of  oiu:  Con- 
stitution, "establish  Justice"  are  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  Americanism.  The  future  of 
America  is  embraced  with  these  words.  The 
future  peace  of  the  world  is  likewise  em- 
braced in  these  two  words. 

We  should  resolve  to  preserve  and  perpet- 
uate the  free  Institutions  of  our  founders 
and  we  should  also  resolve  to  undertake  a 
new  and  truly  ambitious  and  achievable  pro- 
gram by  the  substantial  betterment  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  our  social  life. 


National  Science  Foundation  —  Letter 
From  James  B.  Conant,  President  of 
Harrard  UniTersitj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MASSACHimTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  President  James  B. 
Conant,  of  Harvard  University,  with  rela- 
tion to  Senate  bill  1850,  being  a  bill  to 
create  a  National  Science  Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Haxvaso  UNivERsrrT, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  17,  1946. 
Hon.  LEvmxTT  Saltonstaix, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deax  ScNAToa  Sal'tonstall:  I  am  writing 
to  you  to  urge  upon  you  the  desirabUity  of 
prompt  passage  of  Senate  bill  1850.  I  can 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  since  a  canvass  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  that  association  showed 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  this 
particular  form  of  legislation  to  create  a 
National  Science  Fotuidatlon. 

Speaking  both  &b  an  educator  and  a  scien- 
tist, and  as  one  who  has  bad  some  experience 
with  the  application  of  science  to  national 


defense.  I  should  like  to  go  on  record  as 
stating  that  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Science  Foundation  by  law  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Unless  action  can  be  taken  In  this  Congress,  I 
fear  that  the  long  delay  which  will  ensue  will 
greatly  retard  the  proper  development  of 
science  in  the  United  States. 

A  National  Science  Foundation  esUblished 
by  Congress  and  properly  financed  is  required 
in  this  highly  Industrialiaed  age  for  three 
reasons: 

1.  To  accelerate  our  progress  in  medicine. 

2.  To  assist  in  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  otir  Industries. 

3.  As  an  integral  part  of  our  national  de- 
fense program. 

The  importance  of  each  of  these  three 
aspects  of  applied  science  to  the  national 
welfare  needs  no  argument.  What  is  same- 
times  not  understood  is  the  relation  of  the 
application  of  science  in  these  ttiree  areas 
to  progress  in  fundamental  science  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  selection  and  training  of 
young  scientists  on  the  other,  but  It  can  be 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  or  question  that 
only  in  the  nation  which  Is  strong  In  funda- 
mental scientific  inquiry  and  is  recruiting 
and  training  the  best  scientific  talent  can 
science  be  effective  in  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine, industry,  and  national  defense. 

We  have  entered  into  an  era  in  which 
fiirther  progress  in  scientific  work  is  Infinitely 
more  expensive  than  It  was  a  generation  or 
two  ago.  Furthermore,  we  are  in  an  era 
where  it  is  more  important  than  tm  to  the 
Nation  to  find  and  educate  scientific  talent 
in  all  economic  and  geographic  groups.  Be- 
cause of  the  tremendously  increased  impor- 
tance of  science  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  welfare  of  the  average  citizen,  and  be- 
cause of  the  expense,  we  can  no  longer  count 
on  our  privately  endowed  tmiversitles  and 
State-supported  institutions  to  provide  out 
of  their  funds  for  basic  research  and  for 
the  education  of  scientists.  Federal  funds 
mtist  be  sp>ent  to  supplement  what  seemed 
adequate  50  years  ago,  but  has  become  in- 
creasingly less  adequate  as  each  decade  of 
the  century  moveu  us  further  into  a  highly 
scientific  and  Industrial  age. 

Federal  money  spent  tbrotigh  a  National 
Science  Foundation  on  basic  scientific  re- 
search and  education  is  sure  to  pay  rich  div- 
idends to  the  citizens  of  the  country  in  the 
form  of  improved  medical  practice,  public 
health  measures,  new  industries,  and  ade- 
quate national  defense. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

JAMIS   B.    CONAMT. 


H.  R.  6719 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1946 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  statement  made 
by  Jack  W.  Hardy,  national  commander 
of  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
n  before  subcommittee  No.  1,  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  regarding 
H.  R.  6719.   The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Jack  W.  Hardy.  I  am 
national  conmiander  of  Amvets  (American 
Veterans  of  World  War  11).  Our  national 
headquarters  is  located  at  1507  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Amyetfl  was  first  organized  as  an  Tinln- 
CCHporated  association  in  December  of  1944. 
•a  successor  to  a  group  of  far-flung  organ!- 
cations  of  veterans  of  this  war. 

I  was  elected  to  office  at  the  first  national 
convention  of  Amvets  held  In  Chicago.  111.. 
October  12, 13.  and  14.  1946.  At  that  meeting 
there  were  only  137  delegates  repreatfntlng  a 
membership  of  about  7.500.  We  now  num- 
ber 685  posts  with  a  total  membership  of 
approximately  65.000  men  and  women  who 
have  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  at  some  time  since  September  16.  1940, 
or  are  now  serving,  and,  if  discharged,  have 
been  honorably  separated  from  the  service. 
We  have  membership  in  48  States  and  posts 
In.  43  of  these  States. 

Appended  to  this  statement  (appendix  A) 
will  be  found  a  reprint  from  the  Congres- 
EioNAL  RxcoBD  containing  the  constitution 
and  bylaws,  and  the  declaration  of  principles 
of  Amveta  adopted  at  our  first  national  con- 
vention. These  documents,  while  not  per- 
fect, represent  concrete  evidence  of  the 
thinking  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  organiza- 
tion. A  certified  financial  statement  is  pro- 
vided attesting  the  stability  of  Am  vets  (ap- 
pendix B).  To  date  our  revenues  have  been 
derived  exclusively  from  membership  dues, 
and  from  no  undisclosed  sources.  A  liational 
convention  resolution  prohibits  acceptance 
of  any  contributions,  the  amotmt  and  source 
of  which  cannot  be  a  matter  of  public  record. 
The  legislative  record  of  so  young  an  organi- 
sation is,  of  course,  unimpressive,  yet.  while 
we  have  had  no  official  recognition  from  the 
Congress,  we  have  been  able  to  voice  our 
position  on  most  cxirrent  veterans'  problems 
by  insertion  of  statements  in  the  Conckbs- 
•loirAL  Rzcoxo.  Some  significant  Amvet  en- 
tries in  the  RacoRo  are  cited  in  appendix  C. 

Amvcts  has  had,  of  course,  the  usual  grow- 
ing pains  of  a  young  organization  in  its 
formative  period,  but  it  has  not  been  in- 
active in  its  position  as  advocate  and  defend- 
er of  the  rights  of  veterans  and  In  honestly 
■ervlng  the  American  people  as  a  whole.  The 
outstanding  part  it  has  taken  in  the  efforts 
to  obtain  housing  and  surplus  pr<q)erty  for 
veterans  la  well  known,  and  it  is  accredited 
m  member  on  the  Veterans'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  both  the  War  Assets  Administration 
and  Defense  Housing  Agency. 

The  role  of  a  veterans'  organization  of  to- 
day includes  advising  veterans  what  they 
should  not  do  as  well  as  what  they  should 
do  to  obtain  their  lawful  benefits,  and  yet 
not  transgress  the  law.  nor  place  an  undue 
burden  upon  the  governmental  agency  ad- 
ministering the  law.  It  is.  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  maintain  certain  media  of  publicity 
to  reach  every  individual  of  the  organization. 
This  requirement  is  met  by  publication  of  the 
National  Amvet,  the  first  and  current  copy 
of  which  has  been  appended  to  this  state- 
ment (appendix  D).  Reprints  and  handbills 
are  also  sent  out  to  the  posts  for  advice  to 
members  and  use  in  recruiting  membership 
throughout  the  country.  Samples  of  these 
are  provided  herewith  as  appendix  B. 

Since  the  Introduction  of  oiur  original  bill 
of  Incorporation  H.  R.  6143,  it  has  come  to 
oiur  attention  that  a  bill  will  probably  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Ownmittee  on  the  Judiciary  which  would 
catabliah  a  standard  policy  for  the  granting 
of  Federal  charters  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. This  bill,  S.  2223.  very  properly  sets 
minimum  requirements  for  such  corpora- 
tions, and  we  have  felt  it  desirable  to  ask 
the  mtroduction  of  a  clean  bill  meeting  all 
of  the  requirements  of  S.  2223.  It  iT  for 
this  reason  that  we  are  today  asking  your 
consideration  of  H.  R.  6719  Instead  of  H  R 
6143,  which  Is  the  narrower  bui  and  the  one 
originally  Introduced. 

Democratic  processes  have  developed  with 
the  complexities  of  modern  life  to  the  extent 
where  It  has  become  practicaUy  Impossible 
lor  the  average  citizen  to  present  his  views 


to  the  Congress  except  through  the  medium 
of  some  type  of  civic  organization.  Many  of 
these  organizations  have  deteriorated  to  the 
status  of  legislative  "pressvire  groups"  whose 
Influence  it  is  possible  to  neutralize  only  by 
use  of  equally  integrated  groups  of  fair- 
minded  citizens. 

Right  thinking  veterans  of  World  War  n 
deserve  a  veterans'  organization  of  their  own. 
They  have  recently  emerged  from  the  nsost 
terrible  struggle  in  history,  during  which,  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  they  found  them- 
selves applying  the  principles  of  democracy, 
as  it  has  been  taught  them,  to  strange  and 
alien  circumstances.  They  have  spent 
months  and  years  reflecting  upon  the  coim- 
try  and  world  they  felt  should  be  built  upon 
the  blighted  philosophies  and  economies  In- 
cidental to  this  war.  If  our  American 
thought  and  philosophy  is  advancing  and 
contributing  something  worth  while  to  the 
world  (as  we  think  it  is),  we  must  provide 
these  young  men  and  women  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  formulate,  on  the  basis  of  their 
broadened  experience,  their  honest  prin- 
ciples and  offer  them  equal  sanctions  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  national  life,  and  to  aid  In 
caring  for  their  own  sick  and  wounded  and 
memorialize  their  own  dead. 

We  veterans  of  World  War  II  feel  that  the 
older  organizations  have  done  much  to  aid 
their  younger  brethren — and,  indeed,  many 
of  us  belong  to  the  American  Legion,  VFW. 
or  the  DAV,  but  these  affiliations  tend  to  bend 
and  model  our  principles  to  the  older  forms, 
which  have  been  molded  in  the  past  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  past.  We  value  their 
comradeahip  and  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall 
move  throiigb  life  shoulder  to  shoulder,  but 
we  feel  the  need  and  claim  the  right  to  an 
organization  of  our  own,  In  whose  halls  we 
can  debate  unhampered  our  views  of  the 
community  and  the  place  of  America  in  this 
contentious  world. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  of  the  very  real  prob- 
lems which  lack  of  a  congressional  charter 
Imposes  upon  our  organization.  For  example, 
when  one  of  our  mendbers  dies,  his  former 
comrades  in  arms  are  anxious  to  see  his  re- 
mains Interred  with  full  military  honors. 
This  is  often  Impossible  because  the  War 
Department  has  advised  tis  that  only  those 
organizations  chartered  by  Congress  or  recog- 
nized by  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
eligible  to  receive  firearms  for  use  at  funerals 
and  other  ceremonial  occasions  from  the  War 
Department. 

Then.  too.  there  Is  the  matter  of  repre- 
senting veterans  in  claims  cases  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  It  Is.  and  we 
think  very  properly  so,  extremely  difficult  to 
sectire  recognition.  It  is  true  that  veterans 
organizations  do  not  have  to  be  chartered  by 
Congress  to  secure  recognition  but  the  fact 
Is  that  few.  if  any,  organizations  have  been 
recognized  that  do  not  have  congressional 
charters.  Certainly  the  veterans  of  this  war 
have  a  right  to  form  an  organization  of  their 
own,  and  surely  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
these  men  and  women  should  wish  to  be 
represented  In  the  prosecution  of  their  Just 
claims  by  the  organization  in  which  they  hold 
membership. 

In  asking  that  this  bill  granting  a  congres- 
sional charter  to  Amvets  be  passed,  we  are 
only  asking  that  the  veterans  of  Iwo  Jima 
and  Normandy  be  given  equal  status  and 
recognition  with  those  who  fought  at 
Chateau-Thierry  and  San  Juan. 

The  Amvets — American  Veterans  of  World 
War  n— are  newly  emerged  from  the  crucible. 
Their  metal  is  true,  without  alloy.  Their 
tones  are  clear.  They  carry  their  word  In 
from  the  blazing  battlefield  and  the  surging 
main. 

I'm  certain  you  do  not  minimize  the  sin- 
cerity and  motives  of  these  young  men.  They 
have  passed  many  mortal  hours — even  weeks 
and   months— planning  their  world  of  the 


future.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  among 
them  so  shallow  that  he  did  not  seriously 
reflect  upon  the  future  of  our  cotintry  and 
the  world,  as  well  as  his  personal  future.  And 
then,  in  the  midst  of  jungle  and  facing  enemy 
fire  and  treachery,  he  was  thinking  honestly. 
It  Is  in  this  crucible  that  was  fuzed  the  new 
steel  that  must  bear  the  burdens  of  com- 
munity and  State  of  the  next  generation — 
an  age  which  must  be  known  to  history  for 
its  triumph  of  freedom  and  democracy  over 
tyranny  and  dictatorship. 

We  ask  that  you  implement  that  struggle 
for  American  freedom  of  the  future  by  exer- 
cise of  your  democratic  function  to  examine 
and  grant  your  approval  of  this  young  or- 
ganization of  straight-thinking  Americans, 
who  feel  so  deeply  their  responeibilitles  for 
the  welfare  of  their  country  and  the  utter 
necessity  to  preserve  it,  with  its  honored 
traditions,  inviolate  from  foreign  Ideologies 
bred  on  foreign  soil  and  nurtured  on  lust 
for  power  and  ignorance  of  the  divine  law  of 
freedom  of  individual  rights. 

We  all  know  the  sweat  and  heartbreak  per- 
severed by  our  fathers  to  create  the  Nation 
we  now  enjoy.  It  Is  not  by  accident  that  the 
United  States  of  America  now  bears  the 
standard  of  hope  before  mankind.  Shall  we 
do  our  utmost  to  advance  proudly  this  flag, 
that  all  may  see  that  humanity  Is  not  lost, 
or  supinely  acquiesce  to  the  wheedling  "fifth 
columns"  of  dissension,  graft,  and  fraud  de- 
liberately inspired  by  enemies  of  oixr  faith? 


Reorganization  of  Confress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FORREST  C.DONNELL 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  several  editorials, 
namely,  one  from  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  of  June  13,  1946,  one  from  the 
Southwest  American  of  June  12.  one  from 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  of  June  12,  one 
from  the  Idaho  Statesman  of  June  12, 
one  from  the  Miami,  Pla.,  News,  of  June 
14,  one  from  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Pica  jnine  of  June  15.  and  one  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  June  16,  all  relating 
to  the  bill  providing  for  legislative  reor- 
ganization, recently  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  now  pending  before  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Star-'nmes  of 
June  13,  1946] 

TOWARD    A    BETTES    CONGRESS 

Thanks  to  Senator  La  Foluette's  skillful 
handling  of  the  measure  on  the  floor,  the 
congressional  reorganization  bill  escaped  an 
expected  stalling  move  by  southern  Demo- 
crats and  was  adopted  by  the  upper  House 
Monday  by  a  vote  of  48-to-16. 

So  far  so  good  for  a  meastire  which  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  under  current  con- 
gressional consideration,  but  the  danger  sig- 
nals already  are  out  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. When  Chairman  Adolph 
Sabath.  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  said 
Tuesday  that  his  committee  is  "going  to 
take  plenty  of  time  on  this,"  It  was  as  much 
as  to  announce  that  proponents  have  a  flght 
on  their  hands  not  only  to  bring  the  bill  to  a 
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vote,  but  also  to  preserve  some  of  its  most 
Important  provisions. 

"The  measure  falls  short  of  the  moderniza- 
tion goals  which  many  critics  of  Congress 
have  urged.  It  dodges,  for  example,  the  evU 
of  committee  chairmanship  based  on  senior- 
ity rather  than  merit.  But  it  is  a  move  In 
the  right  direction  and  there  should  be  no 
stalling  in  the  House. 

[From  the  Southwest  American,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  of  Jtme  12,  1946] 

STREAMLINED 

We  can  expect  and  we  will  get  a  better  Job 
out  of  Congress  if  the  House  approves  the 
reorganization  bill  passed  Monday  by  the 
Senate. 

More  and  more  responsibility  has  been  put 
upon  Congress  by  the  evolution  of  events  in 
recent  years.  The  machinery  for  meeting 
the  responsibility  has  remained  obsolete. 
The  pay  for  the  Job  has  remained  inadequate. 
The  bill  the  Senate  passed  Monday  is  In- 
tended to  meet  both  those  needs  for  reform. 

It  is  possible  to  dissent  with  logic  from 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  per- 
fect legislation  has  hardly  yet  been  designed. 
The  general  purposes  and  the  principal  pro- 
visions are,  in  our  Judgment,  sound  and 
promising. 

Senators  and  Congressmen  now  draw  pay 
of  $10,000  a  year.  It  is  subject  to  income 
tax.  Just  like  everybody  else's  pay.  Their 
cost  of  living  is  quite  high.  If  you  don't 
believe  that,  try  staying  in  Washington  a 
few  days.  They  are  called  on  for  many  con- 
tributions and  Incidental  expenses  which  the 
private  citizen  is  spared.  House  Members 
have  to  make  a  campaign  every  2  years,  Sen- 
ators every  6  years,  often  at  considerable 
cost.  They  have  to  maintain  two  homes, 
one  in  the  home  State,  the  other  in  Wash- 
ington. The  cold  truth  is  no  man  can  afford 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress  unless  he  has 
Independent  means. 

The  pending  bill  would  Increase  the  pay 
to  $15,000  a  year.  That  will  mean  more 
to  the  Senators  than  to  the  House  Members, 
because  the  House  Members  voted  them- 
selves, with  Senate  approval,  $2,500  a  year 
for  expenses  some  time  ago.  The  Senators 
wouldn't  take  It  then  for  themselves,  but 
agreed  to  the  House  Members  getting  It.  So 
the  pending  bill  would  be  a  net  raise  of 
$5,000  for  Senators  and  $2,500  for  Representa- 
tives.    That  still  won't  be  too  much. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  improve- 
ment In  the  legislative  machinery.  Con- 
gress is  operated  now,  and  has  been  for  years, 
by  too  many  committees  with  too  many  com- 
mittee heads  with  too  much  power  and  too 
little  qualifications  aside  from  seniority. 
The  pending  bill  attempts  to  correct  that.  It 
reduces  the  number  of  committtees  sharp- 
ly. It  provides  for  more  and  better  assist- 
ants for  Members  of  Congress — one  each  to 
attend  the  nonlegislatlve  duties  which  now 
take  too  much  time  of  a  Member,  as  well  as 
technical  assistants  for  committees  and  for 
the  whole  membership. 

The  final  fate  of  the  bill  Is  yet  in  doubt. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  get  the  present  system 
built  up.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  replace  it 
with  a  new  model.  But  the  Senate  action 
Is  hopeful. 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  of 
J\me  12,  1946] 

PROGRESSIVE  STEP 

Three  cheers  for  the  United  States  Senate 
for  voting  49  to  16  to  streamline  Its  an- 
tiquated committee  set-up,  to  Increase  Sen- 
ate and  House  salaries  from  $10,000  to  $15,- 
000 — a  long  overdue  move — and  to  get  the 
ball  rolling  for  a  general  reorganization  of 
Congress. 

As  we  had  anticipated,  the  bUl  had  to  plow 
through  heavy  seas  In  the  form  of  opposition 
by  some  veteran  southern  Senators  who 
should  have  been  turned  out  to  pastime  long 
ago. 


Senator  McKkllar,  of  Tennenee.  who  Is 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate  at  71 — which 
la  7  years  beyond  the  time  Supreme  Court 
Justices  may  retire — assaUed  the  bUl  as  "rev- 
olutionary— a  meastire  which  would  tear 
down  old  landmarks  and  change  the  whol« 
purpose  of  the  Senate." 

Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  tised  a  little 
more  logic  in  opposing  the  bill  as  a  "hodge- 
podge of  amendments." 

Getting  back  to  Senator  McKellar,  may  we 
ask  Just  how  this  bill  would  change  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senate?  He's  talking  through  hi* 
hat  on  that  one. 

What  really  Irritates  the  Senator  and 
others  of  long  service  Is  that  they  don't  want 
to  have  to  learn  a  new  set  of  rules  this  late 
In  the  game.  They  know  all  the  old  rules  by 
heart  now.  They  know  how  to  stifle  legisla- 
tion and  how  to  log-roU  It.  They  know  every 
parliamentary  trick  In  the  book  Just  because 
the  rules  haven't  been  changed  for  years. 

To  learn  new  rules  would  put  them  on 
equal  footing  with  Senators  who  are  new  or 
who  have  considerably  less  experience.  In 
other  words,  in  their  own  minds,  it  would 
put  them  at  a  disadvantage. 

Of  course  that  isn't  the  fact  at  all.  The 
new  rules — long  overdue — would  be  there  for 
everyone  to  learn. 

We  hope  the  House  will  go  along  with  the 
Senate,  for  It  Is  far  past  time  for  Congress  to 
bring  Itself  up  to  date  and  make  the  changes 
that  wUl  enable  the  legislative  branch  to  give 
the  Nation  better  service. 

[From  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise,  Idaho,  of 
June  12.  1946] 

STRXAMLINX  THX   CONGRESS 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  on  to  the 
House  which  we  hope  to  see  that  body  pass 
Into  law.  And  that  is  the  measure  which 
proposes  to  streamline  Congress'  committee 
set-up  and  give  all  Congressmen  raises  in 
wages  as  weU  as  additional  assistance  In 
taking  care  of  constituents'  problems. 

In  brief,  the  measure  proposes  to  pare  the 
present  33  Senate  committees  down  to  16; 
It  increases  House  and  Senate  salaries  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  a  year;  it  sets  up  a  con- 
gressional retirement  fund;  It  grants  each 
Member  of  Congress  an  $8,000  a  year  execu- 
tive assistant  to  take  care  of  the  requests 
from  the  home  State,  it  affords  experts  and 
technical  assistants  for  each  of  the  new 
committees;  and  it  will  continue  to  review  aU 
administrative  work  done  by  Congress  with 
a  view  to  further  expediting  and  facUitating. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  measure  should  serve 
to  speed  up  the  deathly  slow  pace  at  which 
Congress  legislates  under  Its  present  cumber- 
some system  of  bandying  measures  about 
among  committees  and  subcommittees  for 
weeks,  months,  and  sometimes  years. 

And  It  would  not  only  make  the  remunera- 
tion for  public  service  more  attractive  to 
abler  men,  but  It  would  afford  them  an  ex- 
ecutive assistant  who  could  handle  most  of 
the  Congressman's  Individual  constituency 
problems  and  thus  leave  him  free  for  more 
statesmanlike  endeavors. 

Such  a  streamlining  measure  has  always 
been  gingerly  regarded  by  Congress,  since  It 
lops  off  fat  committee  Jobs  and  so  much  pos- 
sible patronage  from  Members  not  pleased  to 
relinquish  either. 

Now  that  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  by 
the  Senate,  we  hope  the  House  takes  the  next 
long  stride  and  approves  the  streamlining 
blU.  Any  measure  which  will  turn  the  wheels 
of  Government  a  little  faster  and  attract 
better  men  to  Congress  Is  badly  needed  In 
these  politically  turbulent  times. 

[From  the  Miami   (Fla.)   News  of  Jime  14, 
1946] 

CONGRXSSIONAL    REFORM 

The  Senate's  courage  In  voting  to  raise  its 
salaries  last  Monday  was  not  quite  matched 
by  Its  selfishness  In  accepting  a  tborotigh- 


going  reorganization  of  the  congressional 
system.  In  eliminating  the  proposed  con- 
gressional  director  of  personnel  and  main- 
taining 21  members  on  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, the  Senators  chose  patronage  over 
efSclency  and  politics  over  the  public's  In- 
terest. 

The  heart  of  the  La  FoUette-Mcmroney 
bill  was  saved,  nevertheless.  Thirty-three 
Senate  committees  were  reduced  to  16.  The 
result  should  be  an  increase  in  efficiency 
and  greater  recognition  of  the  wUl  of  the 
senatorial  majority.  The  outlawing  of  ap- 
propriation biU  riders,  requiring  lobbyists  to 
register,  and  furnishing  each  Congressman 
an  administrative  assistant — these  measures 
too  should  contribute  greatly  to  legislative 
reform. 

We  hope  the  Hovise  will  go  along  with  con- 
gressional reorganization.  The  country  can 
well  afford  to  reward  the  right  men  for  their 
service  In  the  Congress. 

[From  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
of  June  15.  1946] 

Congress  Rborganization 

By  passing  the  La  FoUette  bill  the  Senate 
completed  Its  part  of  the  program  to  take 
some  kinks,  creaks  and  lost  motion  out  of 
the  congressional  machinery.  One  of  the 
roort  promising  featxires  of  the  program  is 
the  reduction  of  33  Senate  conmilttees  to  15, 
and  limiting  each  senator  to  two  committee 
memberships.  Fewer  In  number  and  less 
unwieldy  the  committees  tinder  this  set-up 
could  consume  less  of  the  time  that  the  Sen- 
ators should  devote  to  dealing  with  legisla- 
tion on  the  flo<x'. 

The  bill  allows  each  Senator  an  assistant 
and  authorizes  each  committee  to  employ 
four  nonlegislatlve  experts,  in  compliance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  special 
Joint  committee  on  reorganization. 

The  Senators  voted  themselves  a  SO  per- 
cent Increase  In  salasir  and  a  rather  gener- 
ous pension  system,  neither  of  which  Is  un- 
deserved If  Congress  really  means  to  step 
up  its  efficiency.  In  a  sense  the  legislation 
amounts  to  a  deal  whereby  many  of  the 
cherished  committeeships  will  be  surrendered 
In  rettim  for  the  $15,(XX)  salary  and  the  pen- 
sion at  62.  The  Senate,  however,  could  not 
bring  Itself  to  relinquish  its  patronage  by 
turning  the  selection  and  hiring  of  legisla- 
tive employees  over  to  a  personnel  director 
and  clvU  service. 

As  a  concession  to  better  public  service 
and  In  return  for  the  better  salary,  the  pen- 
sion provision  and  the  well-paid  assistant 
for  each  member.  Congress  could  well  go 
beyond  what  the  Senate  blU  provides.  It 
could  save  the  treastiry  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  by  installing  a  vot- 
ing machine  in  the  House,  where  an  enor- 
motis  waste  of  time  is  caused  by  the  long 
roll  calls.  That  would  be  little  enough  to 
save  out  the  several  millions  a  year  It  will 
take  to  pay  the  higher  salaries  and  pensions. 

The  House,  which  now  has  the  bill,  should 
write  In  that  time  and  money  saving  amend- 
ment. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  of  June 
16,  1946] 

MODXSNIZING  OT7X  CONOISS 

The  Senate  has  now  acted  favorably  on  the 
legislative  reorganization  bill.  The  meastire 
has  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  Hotise.  But 
assuming  both  Itc  acceptance  by  the  second 
Chamber  and  Its  approval  by  the  President, 
the  coimtry  is  about  to  see  perhaps  the  first 
really  comprehensive  reorganization  of  Con- 
gress since  our  National  Government  was 
established. 

This  may  appear  to  be  largely  a  matter  of 
mechanics.  And,  In  one  sense,  so  It  Is.  The 
changes  contemplated  by  the  blU  deal  almost 
entirely  with  congressional  procedures.  That, 
of  course,  is  why  they  can  be  effected  through 
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legislative  action  and  do  not  require  any  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Tbey  neither  en- 
large nor  diminisli  the  powers  of  the  legisla- 
ture, as  prescribed  in  our  fundamental  law. 
These  changes,  however,  are  designed  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  Congress  within 
JLhe  area  of  Government  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Constitution,  and  thus  at  least  roughly  to 
restore  the  original  balance  of  authority 
under  our  form  of  democratic  rule. 

In  this  sense  the  proposed  legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  entails  vastly  more 
than  a  routine  overhaul  of  one  part  of  our 
governmental  machinery.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  may  seem  technical.  Actually,  their 
eombined  purpose  Is  to  rescue  not  only  Con- 
gress but  the  Nation  from  a  dilemma  which 
already  has  substantially  altered  the  Ameri- 
esn  system  of  government  by  checks  and  bal- 
ances and  which,  if  al.owed  to  continus  much 
longer,  threatens  to  destroy  it  altogether. 
80  regarded,  a  bill  which  thtn  far  has  at- 
tracted little  attention  becomes  loaded  with 
exceptional  public  Interest  and  fraught  with 
fanpHcations  that  transcend  in  importance 
many  of  the  more  controversial  Issues  of  our 
day. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  or  so  the  relative  influence 
of  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  on 
the  conduct  of  national  affairs  has  grown 
tremendously,  at  the  expense  of  the  L^glsla- 
ture.  Moreover,  the  rate  of  shift  from  a  bal- 
anced government  has  constantly  tended  to 
accelerate.  Because  of  the  gradual  beginning 
of  this  development,  however,  comparatively 
few  Americans  are  as  yet  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  our  traditional  safeguards  are  being 
swept  away  by  the  decline  in  the  elTective- 
ness  of  Congress  as  an  instrument  of  popular 
government. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  other  agencies  responsible  to  the 
—President  have  been  permitted  to  flood  the 
country  with  what  Is  politely  called  admin- 
istrative law.  although  such  bureaucratic 
edicts  have  all  the  force  of  legiaiatlve  statutes. 
Nor,  again,  is  it  simply  that  the  Federal 
courts,  exercising  their  broad  rights  of  inter- 
pretation, have  been  more  and  more  disposed 
tc  substitute  Judge-made  law  for  congres- 
sional enactments.  These  are  only  symptoms 
of  the  real  disease 

The  executive  and  the  Judiciary  have  pro- 
gressively usuriMd  the  law-making  function 
of  tlie  legislature,  at  bottom,  because  Con- 
gress—as currently  organized — is  not 
equipped  to  perform  it  under  existing  con- 
ditions. The  business  of  government  must 
be  carried  on.  If  there  is  a  legislative  void. 
It  is  sure  to  be  flllea  sooner  or  later  by  one 
of  the  other  two  main  governmental  divisions. 
And  Congress,  as  If  recognizing  its  present 
disabilities,  has  seemed  increasingly  inclined 
to  delegate  Its  basic — and  exclusive — power 
to  legislate. 

The  trouble  goes  still  deeper.  For  Con- 
gress Is  supposed  under  the  Constitution  to 
maintain  a  watch  over  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branches.  It  has  proved  equally  In- 
capable of  discharging  this  duty  and  for  the 
same  reason — faulty  organization.  Govern- 
ment today  is  a  highly  complex  enterprise. 
It  requires  expert  knowledge,  for  example, 
to  determine  whether  the  various  agencies 
of  administration  are  faithfully  carrjing  out 
the  policies  laid  down  by  statute. 

In  an  earlier  time,  when  the  problems  of 
government  were  fairly  simple.  Congress 
tisually  could  muster  from  within  its  own 
membership  the  knowledge  necessary  to  sup- 
ply this  supervision.  But  that  possibility 
vanished  long  ago.  Since  the  legislators  did 
not  have  access  to  any  professional  assistance 
on  a  regular  basis  in  Congress,  they  inevitably 
turned  to  the  expert  staffs  made  available 
to  them  by  the  executive  branch.  In  so  do- 
ing, however,  they  were  taking  advice  from 
the  very  bureaucrats  whose  actions  were 
under  investigation.    Naturally,  except  in  the 


few  Inquiries  where  outside  authorities  were 
employed,  they  were  able  to  find  little  wrong 
with  the  administration  of  their  laws.  The 
whole  set-up  was  (and  remains)   rldictilous. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  one  planned  this 
subordination  of  Congress.  No  would-be  dic- 
tator deliberately  conspired  to  short-circuit 
the  organ  of  our  government  most  directly 
responsive  to  the  public  will.  What  hap- 
pened was.  in  the  main,  the  outgrowth  of 
two  factors — the  immense  expansion  of  the 
field  of  government  in  recent  years  and  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to 
handle  its  area  with  obsolete  implements. 
The  late  President  Roosevelt  once  referred 
to  the  phllcsophv  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  as  harking  back  to  the  horse- 
and-buggy  days.  He  might,  with  far  greater 
Justification,  have  described  Congress  as  op- 
erating In  the  cx-team  era. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of  the 
situation  is  the  virtual  unanimity  with  which 
its  cause  has  been  diagnosed  and  the  remedy 
for  it  proposed.  Long  before  Congress  itself 
took  up  the  subject,  independent  studies  had 
revealed  the  rapid  decline  of  the  legislative 
influence  in  our  Government  and  had  indi- 
cated the  nature  of  the  reforms  needed,  to 
halt  and  then  reverse  that  trend.  Some  of 
these  inquiries,  like  the  one  undertaken  for 
the  National  Planning  Association  by  Robert 
Heller,  were  extremely  elaborate.  But  they 
all  came  to  essentially  the  same  conclusions. 

A  Special  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  spent  about  a  year  examining 
the  problem.  It,  too,  reached  much  the  same 
verdict  and  the  same  prescription  for  treat- 
ment. It  found  that  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  Congress  was  "not  competent  to  cope 
satisfactorily  with  the  grave  and  complex 
problems  of  the  postwar  world."  It  proposed, 
accordingly,  to  reduce  the  number  of  stand- 
ing committees  In  both  Houses,  define  their 
Jurisdictions  (to  avoid  the  current  duplica- 
tion and  confusion ) ,  authorize  each  Member 
to  employ  a  professional  assistant,  provide  the 
committees  with  expert  staffs,  establish  ma- 
jority and  minority  policy  committees  for 
both  Houses,  strengthen  Congress'  control 
over  the  execution  of  its  fiscal  policies,  im- 
prove the  personnel  of  Congress  by  raising 
salaries  and  otherwise  to  bring  the  National 
Legislature  up  to  date. 

The  bill  last  week  received  Senate  approval 
by  a  decisive  vote.  Whether  or  not  certain 
details  of  the  measure  still  might  be  bettered, 
its  over-all  excellence  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted. If  we  continue  to  believe  that  our 
American  interests  are  best  served  by  pre- 
serving a  healthy  balance  among  the  three 
principal  branches  of  Government,  this  piece 
of  legislation  will  surely  rank  among  the  most 
Important  Introduced  In  many  sessions  of 
Congress.  And  the  total  cost  of  converting 
the  Legislature  into  a  modern  machine  for  a 
modem  age.  as  estimated  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, would  come  to  only  about  $12.000,(XX) 
a  year,  even  including  a  60  percent  increase 
in  congressional  salaries.  We  have  spent 
more  to  modernize  a  battleship. 


Grain  Supply  m  New  England 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21.  1946 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  a  few  photographs  will  portray 
clearly  to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
miserable  story  of  inefficiency,  ineffec- 
tiveness, and  waste  told  by  uie  combined 


operations  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  OPA  which  have  prevented 
dairy  and  poultry  farmers  in  New  Eng- 
land from  securing  feed  for  their  live- 
stock. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  con- 
tains a  full  page  about  the  large  amount 
of  wheat — more  than  a  billion  bushels — 
now  available  in  the  United  States,  yet 
these  photographs  tell  a  far  different 
story.  One  picture  is  headed  "Famine 
relief  needed  here."  It  shows  200  dead 
chickens  picked  up  on  a  farm  at  Chelms- 
ford, near  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  June  10.  All 
had  died  of  starvation  when  Albert  J. 
Lupien.  the  farmer,  was  unable  to  secure 
grain  for  his  flock.  Similar  conditions 
exist  all  through  Massachusetts. 

The  second  group  of  pictures  is  taken 
from  a  Springfield  newspaper.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  what  has  happened  to 
an  enterprising  veteran  who  expected  to 
build  up  a  profitable  business  but  Gov- 
ernment manipulations  have  practically 
ruined  him.    The  story  is  as  follows : 

With  1,400  of  his  flock  of  2,000  ducks  al- 
ready dead  of  starvation  and  others  deemed, 
because  of  the  grain  shortage,  George  A. 
Penn.  Jr.,  of  599  Tinkham  Road,  an  ex-Gl, 
has  done  everything  within  his  power  to  try 
to  save  his  flock.  One  picture  shows  ducks 
doomed  to  die.  The  goiter-like  breast  cf  the 
ducks  is  the  crop  filled  with  mud  which  they 
have  eaten  in  desperation  when  unable  to 
get  anything  of  nutritious  value.  The  upper 
picture  shows  Fenn  with  the  pitiful  pile  of 
dead  ducks  he  picked  up  from  the  yard  and 
the  bottom  shows  him  digging  a  pool  for 
ducks  he  hopes  to  save.  Grain  shortages 
throughout  the  area  have  hit  all  poultrymen 
hard  but  Fenn's  case  is  the  most  drastic 
known  in  the  area. 

Unable  to  buy  the  necessary  grain  and  feed 
for  his  ducks,  George  A.  Penn.,  Jr..  24,  an 
ex-GI  with  combat  experience  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater,  have  had  his  fleck  of  2.000  re- 
duced to  about  600  through  starvation  on  his 
poultry  farm  at  599  Tinkham  Read. 

Desperately  making  every  attempt  to  ob- 
tain feed  for  the  ducks  Fenn  saw  the  first 
of  his  flock  die  about  the  first  of  May  and 
each  day  since  then  he  has  lost  between  10 
and  100  a  day.  Of  no  food  value  the  ducks 
have  been  buried  on  the  farm,  a  task  that 
Kenn  has  undertaken  each  day  since  the 
grain  shortage  became  acute. 

These  photographs  are  backed  up  by 
the  statement  of  the  Lupien  brothers  that 
the  situation  as  it  now  exists  in  Massa- 
chusetts can  best  be  described  as  dis- 
astrous— directly  and  immediately  to  the 
poultry  grower  and  indirectly  and  in  the 
very  near  future  to  the  consumer.    The 
OPA  has  been  yelling  from  the  house- 
tops that  inflation  was  around  the  cor- 
ner and  that  high  prices   are  in   the 
offing  with  the  resulting  black  markets. 
An  official  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  over  400.000 
out   of    1,100,000   laying   hens   In   New 
Hampshire  have  already  been  killed  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  feed.    In  the 
case  of  the  poultry  industry,  there  may 
be  no  need  to  worry  about  a  black  mar- 
ket for  the  next  5  or  6  weeks  due  to  the 
fact  that  poultry  will  glut  the  market. 
However,  when  that  period  is  passed  we 
will  witness  the  worst  black  market  that 
the  country  has  ever  seen  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Unless  the  Congress  and  the  bureau- 
crats in  Washington  wake  up  and  take 
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Immediate  action,  they  will  be  respon- 
sible Individually  and  collectively  for: 
First,  excessively  high  prices;  second,  a 
terrific  black  market;  and  third,  a  col- 
lapse of  the  poultry  and  dairy  industry 
in  the  New  England  States  as  well  as 
some  other  Eastern  States.  We  have  all 
reached  the  point  where  we  cannot  pro- 
duce eggs  and  keep  poultry  alive  on  a 
basis  of  promises. 

The  photographs  which  I  have  shown 
to  you  and  the  statements  of  the  dairy 
farmers  themselves  are  arguments  which 
require  action  immediately  from  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  officials  now  in  Federal 
office.  Congress  has  given  them  plenty 
of  power  and  the  means  by  which  feed 
can  be  secured  and  distributed  to  the 
farmers  all  over  this  country.  It  is  high 
time  that  these  officials  wake  up  and 
do  something  to  relieve  this  appalling 
situation. 


OPA  Causes  Insulin  Shortage 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  black 
market  created  by  OPA  regulations  Is 
creating  problems  that  are  more  serious 
than  the  meat  shortage,  desperate  as 
that  may  be.  The  Omaha  meat  packers 
slaughtered  only  seven  head  of  cattle 
last  week,  while  at  Chicago,  Wilson  and 
Armour  companies  slaughtered  none. 
Practically  all  of  the  fat  cattle  slaugh- 
tered in  the  East  has  been  in  the  black 
markets,  which  means  that  all  of  the 
offal,  hides,  and  so  forth,  are  not  being 
utilized  as  heretofore. 

This  affects  our  leather  Industry, 
which  is  bad  enough,  and  it  also  denies 
the  high  protein  feeds  used  so  extensive- 
ly for  livestock  and  poultry  production 
throughout  the  country.  But  a  more 
serious  problem  arises  out  of  the  waste 
of  these  byproducts  when  slaughtering 
is  not  done  by  legitimate  slaughterers, 
capable  of  utilizing  the  entire  animal. 
An  example  is  our  insulin  supply,  which 
is  rapidly  being  exhausted.  Our  larger 
medical  institutions,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals, are  clamoring  for  insulin. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  in  their  des- 
peration, telephoned  Wilson  Co.  in  Chi- 
cago pleading  for  a  sur^ply  that  is  not 
available.  Statistics  indicate  that  we 
have  1.000.000  or  more  diabetics  in  this 
country — a  great  percent  of  them  using 
insulin.  Having  once  started  using  it, 
the  patient  must  have  insulin. 

Insulin  is  a  product  made  from  the 
pancreas,  known  as  sweetbreads  when 
used  as  a  food,  from  sheep  or  oxen,  and 
Is  used  hypodermically  as  a  specific  for 
diabetes.  There  is  no  other  known  relief 
or  remedy. 

Many  diabetics  live  many  years  by 
continued  use  of  insulin.  If  insulin  is 
denied  the  patient  the  result  is  that  he 
or  she  immediately  begins  breaking  down 
physically,  which  proves  fatal.  I  have 
been  informed  by  competent  physicians 


that  people  alBlcted  with  diabetes  using 
Insulin  will  die  within  30  days  if  the 
supply  becomes  exhausted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proves  what  I  have 
ofttimes  said.  Every  time  the  Govern- 
ment tries  to  solve  one  problem  a  dozen 
new  ones  are  created.  If  several  thou- 
sand people  die  during  the  next  30  days 
because  of  lack  of  insulin  the  OPA  will 
be  responsible. 

Chester  Bowles  In  his  new  book  en- 
titled "Tomorrow  Without  Fear,"  which 
is  now  selling  for  $1,  sees  America  rest- 
ing imder  responsibility  of  making  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  world  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  "ours  is  the  most 
powerful  economy."  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Bowles  does  not  see  the  dire 
needs  within  our  own  country,  rather 
than  a  star-gazer  as  Mr.  Wallace  has 
always  been,  seeing  the  needs  of  everyone 
except  his  own  countrymen. 

There  will  be  no  relief  from  situations 
of  this  kind  until  the  business  of  this 
country  can  again  be  carried  on  through 
legitimate  channels  of  trade  which  is  im- 
possible under  bureaucratic  control. 


San)Ias  Property — Statement  by  Senator 
Wiley  and  Newspaper  Conunent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day I  testified  before  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Surplus  Prop- 
erty regarding  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration's failure  properly  to  dispose  of 
surplus  property.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  ask  further  that  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Sun  of  May  29.  1946,  written 
by  Phelps  Adams,  also  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

I  may  say  that  I  intend  to  continue 
my  efforts  to  expose  the  surplus-property 
mess  until  actions  are  taken  to  correct 
the  conditions  which  I  have  outlined; 
namely,  the  shameless  Ignoring  by  WAA 
of  the  needs  and  requests  of  priority 
claimants,  including  veterans,  schools. 
States,  and  municipalities.  Several  con- 
gressional committees  are  at  work  trying 
,  to  clear  up  this  surplus  mess,  and  I  ear- 
'  nestly  trust  that  in  the  interest  of  public 
welfare  their  efforts  will  be  rewarded 
with  success. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
Testimont  bt  Senator  Wiley  Betorx  Senate 

Smau.  Business  Sttbcommtttez  on  SmPLUS 

PaoPEBTT,  Tttesdat,  June  18,  1946 

BOUSE-CLEAN  THE  WAB  ASSETS  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  ORDER  TO  PROTECT  PRIORITY  CLAIMANTS  FOR 
SURPLUS  GOODS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  this  committee. 
I  wish  that  time  wotild  permit  me  to  make 
aa  eEtended  statement  h««  at  this  time, 


but  I  know  that  you  wlU  understand  that 
my  committee  assignments  and  other  legisla- 
tive tasks  preclude  other  than  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  my  views  on  this  situation. 

I  do.  however,  first  want  to  add  my  own 
humble  word  of  congratulation  to  3rou  for 
Investigating  the  WAA's  fumbling  of  the 
surplus  disp>c«al  program. 

Why  I  am  here 

It  is  my  belief — and  I  say  this  without  any 
personal  or  partisan  feeling — that  WAA's  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  is  a  national 
disgrace  and  is  cryiiig  to  high  heaven  for 
full  expoExire  In  the  broad  daylight  and  for 
Immediate  correction.  It  is  my  belief  that  a 
worse  scandal  than  Teapot  Dome  Is  involved 
In  WAA's  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  with 
resf>ect  to  priorities  for  veterans  (including, 
of  course,  exservicemen  trying  to  start  new 
businesses  and  reopen  old  ones)  and  educa- 
tional instlttuions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  no  empty  accusa- 
tions or  unfounded  generalties.  I  have  been 
In  continuous  correspondence  with  General 
Gregory  for  the  last  3  months,  focusing  upon 
WAA's  wretched  handling  of  the  disposal  of 
surplus  electronics  and  communications 
equipment.  I  have  spoken  on  this  matter 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  over  a  half-dozsn 
times,  in  particxilar,  on  AprU  2,  AprU  9.  i^)rll 
17,  Aprtl  24.  AprU  29.  May  4.  May  17.  and 
May  27. 

I  have  concentrated  on  the  electronics 
problem  because  I  regard  It  as  crucial  to  our 
national  defense  and  to  our  prosperity  in  this 
atomic  age.  The  remarks  which  follow  apply 
specifically  only  to  the  electronics  problem, 
but  I  believe  this  problem  Is  Indicative  of 
other  situations  existing  throughout  WAA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  now  that  the 
full  text  of  my  correspondence  with  General 
Gregory  on  this  subject  be  made  a  part  of 
this  committee's  record,  following  my  re- 
marks. May  I  ask  further  that  two  articles 
written  on  this  surplus  scandal,  by  an  able 
journalist.  Mr.  Phelps  Adams  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  be  also  made  a  part  of  this  record. 

Charge*  againat  WAA 
Now  what  is  the  substance  at  my  ac- 
cusatlona  against  WAA?  It  can  be  summar- 
ized in  one  sentence.  It  is  this:  A  com- 
mercial crowd  has  taken  over  WAA's  elec- 
tronics program  and  has  ruthlessly  operated 
It  In  a  manner  harmful  to  the  best  Interests 
of  our  country. 

1.  This  commercial  crowd  has  thumbed 
its  nose  at  the  United  States  Congress  (the 
Congress  has  legally  required  priorities  for 
veterans,  schools.  States,  and  municipalities, 
only  to  have  these  priorities  ignored  by  this 
commercial  crowd  which  Is  bossing  the  WAA 
electronic  program). 

2.  This  commercial  crowd  has  helped  to 
sabotage  the  national  defense  of  our  country 
by  denying  to  our  schools.  In  particular,  vital 
electronics  materials  with  which  to  train 
young  scientists. 

3.  This  crowd  has  engaged  in  deceit  and 
downright  lying  In  Its  advice  to  General 
Gregory  and.  in  particular,  In  the  corre- 
spondence which  It  has  handled  with  myself. 

Examples  of  WAA  fraud 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  cite  Innumerable 
Instances  which  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention  substantiating  these  accusations 
but  I  believe  the  materials  which  I  have 
asked  be  made  a  part  of  your  committee 
record  are  proof  enough  of  my  aUegations. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  cite  two  matters 
both  of  which  Involve  relations  between  the 
WAA  and  the  Congress. 

1.  That  WAA  has  repeatedly  written  me 
in  letters  that  an  Office  of  Education  Liaison 
agent  has  screened  all  declarations  of  sur- 
plus property  in  order  to  set  aside  materials 
requested  by  schools.  Tet  I  am  Informed 
with  absolute  reliabUlty  that  this  very  same 
liaison  agent  has  been  told  In  no  uncertain 
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terma  to  "keep  off  the  premiAes"  of  WAA, 
which  means.  In  effect,  that  there  is  no  such 
screening  of  materials  needed  by  schools. 

a.  I  was  advised  in  a  letter  of  May  23 
from  WAA  that  "all  orders  of  priority  claim- 
ants were  being  filled."  This  statement  was 
apparently  a  deliberate  untruth.  At  the 
very  time  this  letter  was  written,  there  were 
piled  up  in  the  Electronics  and  Communi- 
cations Branch  of  WAA  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  veterans'  certificates  for  priority  for 
electronics  goods,  which  had  been  unopened, 
unacknowledged,  and  unanswered  by  WAA, 
In  addition  to  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
schools'  requests  similarly  not  acted  upon. 

Priority  requests  could  not  possibly  have 
been  filled  because  under  the  WAA's  manu- 
facturer agent  system  (which  incidentally 
Involves  grievous  financial  losses  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  expense  accounts  and  opportuni- 
ties for  corruption),  several  depots  do  not 
even  forward  to  Washington  declarations  of 
surplus  property  from  which  priority  claim- 
ants' requests  could  even  begin  to  be  satis- 
fled.  How  can  Washington  make  sure  that 
schools  and  veterans  get  surplus  property 
which  Washington  doesn't  even  know  about 
because  It  has  not  received  surplus  declara- 
tions? 

Recommendations 
Mr.  Chairman,  against  lies,  against  decep- 
tion, against  disgraceful  actions,  such  as  I 
have  indicated  characterize  WAA.  the  Con- 
gress must  act  with  unremitting  exposure. 
.  The    electronics   officials   who   misadvised 
General  Gregory  about  the  true  electronics 
.  situation  should  be  exposed  and  removed. 
The  commercial  crowd  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred   must    be    thoroughly    housecleaned. 
Procedures  must  be  .established  which  will, 
In  fact,  satisfy  the  claims  of  veterans,  schools, 
States,  and  municipalities. 

The  Office  of  Education  Liaison  Agent  must 
be  given  full  opportunity  to  screen  surplus 
for  schools,  and  must  be  given  adequate 
clerical  and  stenographic  assistance  which 
I  understand,  he  has  been  denied  to  date. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  should  be 
brought  Into  closer  liaison  with  WAA  so  as 
to  make  sure  no  mure  run-arounds  are  given 
to  our  ex-servicemen  who  want  to  buy  sur- 
plus. 

So.  too,  the  representation  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  WAA  organization  must  be  made 
strong  and  unified  so  that  small  business  is 
allowed  to  buy  surplus  which  has  too  often 
in  the  past  been  bought  up  by  bigger  outfits 
only. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  committee  will  be 
greatly  Instrumental:  (a)  in  helping  to  cor- 
rect the  situations  which  I  have  indicated 
and  (b)  in  establishing  the  surplus  disposal 
program  on  an  efficient,  honest,  and  sound 
basis. 

(From  the  New  York  Sun] 
Ihquht  Into  WAA  Waste  Begins — Slacchter 
CoMMrmx  To  Investigatb  All  Chabgis  in 
SxmPLUs  PaopssTT  Salxs 

(By  Phelps  Adams) 

A  full-dress  congressional  investigation 
was  being  started  today  into  charges  voiced 
■  by  both  Democratic  and  Republican  legisla- 
tors that  the  administration's  surplus  prop- 
erty disposal  program  U  a  national  scandal 
and  a  rotten  mess. 

Representative  Roger  Slaughtek.  Missouri 
Democrat,  named  as  the  chairman  of  a  special 
Investigating  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives,  instructed  to  deal  with  every 
phase  of  the  m\iltibllllon-dollar  program, 
said  today  that  he  anticipated  calling  his 
committee  this  week  to  begin  the  series  of 
painstaking  Investigations  which  will  precede 
the  holding  of  public  hearings  this  summer. 

Faced  by  grave  charges  of  maladministra- 
tion, waste,  inefflciency.  gross  disregard  of 
the  priority  provUions  of  the  law.  Internal 
dissension.  dUcrlmlnatlon  among  manufac- 


turers'  agents,  and  other  Irregularities  savor- 
ing of  scandal,  top  officials  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration  were  striving  quietly  to  put 
their  own  house  in  order  and  to  clear  up 
some  sorer  spots  before  the  investigation  gets 
under  way.  While  Lt.  Oen.  Edmund  B. 
Gregory,  War  Assets  Administrator,  entered  a 
blanket  denial  of  all  these  charges  recently 
and  denounced  as  a  mass  of  misinforma- 
tion a  story  published  in  the  New  York  Sun 
2  weeks  ago  exposing  some  questionable  op- 
erations of  the  Electronic  and  Communica- 
tions Division  of  the  WAA.  The  Sim  learned 
today  that  the  appearance  of  that  story  led 
immediately  to  a  searching  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  WAA's  own  compliance  section, 
followed  by  at  least  two  significant  reforms. 

pebsonnxl  increase 

First  among  these  was  an  increase  of  150 
percent  in  the  personnel  of  the  priorities 
section  of  our  electronics  and  communica- 
tions branch.  This  section  was  created  to 
aid  veterans  and  other  priority  holders  in 
buying  surplus  property  before  It  Is  sold  in 
commercial  channels,  but  this  agency  has 
been  so  undermanned  and  poorly  equipped 
that  it  has  served  rather  as  a  bottleneck 
through  which  priority  purchasers  must 
squeeze.  According  to  Gregory's  office,  this 
section  now  has  six  employees,  in  addition 
to  the  chief,  and  henceforth  will  have  15  to 
cope  with  the  600  to  700  applications  flood- 
ing In  upon  It  each  week. 

Second,  was  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Army  succeeded  finally  In  getting  20,000,000 
feet  of  telephone  wire  which  it  had  demanded 
under  Its  top  priority,  and  which — after  a 
month  and  a  half— it  had  not  received.  This 
wire  was  reported  as  surplus  to  the  electron- 
ics and  communications  branch  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps. 

The  total  quantity  was  35,000,000  feet,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  entire  amount  was  frozen  for  Army 
use.  A  private  purchaser,  working  through 
another  branch  of  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration, tried  to  buy  30,000,000  feet  of  this 
same  wire,  and  to  get  it  out  from  under  the 
freeze  order. 

TUG    OP    WAR 

By  some  mysterious  process  which  Gregory's 
office  is  unable  to  explain,  the  Signal  Corps 
suddenly  decided  that  the  wire  should  have 
gone  to  another  WAA  branch.  Instead  of  the 
electronics  and  communications  branch,  and 
corrected  Its  declaration  of  the  surplus  prop- 
erty accordingly.  Thus,  the  whole  transac- 
tion was  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  priorities  section  of  the  electronics 
branch,  which  had  frozen  the  wire  for  Army 
use. 

A  bitter  tug  of  war  ensued,  with  the 
engineers  on  one  end  of  the  line  and  the 
private  purchaser  at  the  other.  Under  the 
law,  the  WAA  had  no  alternative  but  to  give 
the  wire  to  the  engineers,  and  while  they 
scaled  down  total  requirements  to  20,000.000 
feet,  they  were  unable  to  get  it.  Shipping 
instructions  on  the  first  consignment  of 
nearly  7,000.000  feet  were  requested  early  in 
April,  and  actually  Issued  early  in  May. 

Two  weeks  later,  when  the  Sun's  story  was 
published,  however,  not  one  foot  of  this  wire* 
had  yet  been  shipped  to  the  Army;  but  2 
days  after  the  story  appeared,  the  first  con- 
signment was  being  loaded  onto  freight  cars 
at  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.,  and  the  Army  had  won 
its  long  fight  against  some  strangely  devious 
practices  Inside  the  surplus  property  dis- 
posal agencies.  The  engineers  will  get  the 
20,000,000  feet  they  need,  and  the  private 
purchasers  will  get  the  rest;  while  Gregory's 
compliance  section  seeks  to  fix  responsibility 
for  the  attempted  evasion  of  the  law  by  per- 
sons inside  the  WAA. 

TRXMENDOUS  TASK 

This  and  other  "misinformation"  covered 
In  the  Sun's  expose  is  but  a  part  of  the 
mountainoiia  pUe  of  material   confronting 


the  Slaughter  committee  as  It  buckles  down 
to  the  tremendous  task  of  sifting  and  assay- 
ing the  charges  piling  up,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  against  the  WAA.  In  the  office 
of  almost  every  Senator  and  Representative 
are  stacks  of  letters  from  veterans  and  other 
priority  holders  describing  their  own  per- 
sonal experiences  in  attempting  to  get  the 
surplus  property  which  the  law  declares 
that  they  should  have,  and  which  they  can- 
not get. 

Representative  Roger  Slaughter,  Missouri, 
Democrat,  named  as  the  chairman  of  a  spe- 
cial investigating  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  instructed  to  deal  with 
every  phase  of  the  multi-bllUon-doUar  pro- 
gram, said  today  that  he  anticipated  calling 
his  committee  this  week  to  begin  the  series 
of  painstaking  Investigations  which  will  pre- 
cede the  holding  of  public  hearings  thlj 
summer. 

Among  the  charges  which  the  committee 
will  find  In  the  Congressional  Record  are 
those  voiced  by  Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 
of  Wisconsin,  In  a  letter  sent  to  Gregory  this 
week,  denouncing  bluntly  as  a  lie  the  Gen- 
eral's statement  that  present  WAA  practices 
"have  enabled  us  to  fill  promptly,  from  the 
Washington  office,  all  orders  of  priority 
claimants."  Senator  Wilet  declared  that  if 
Gregory  would  visit  the  priorities  disposal 
section  of  the  electronics  and  communica- 
tions branch  he  would  find  In  one  office 
alone  some  7,500  unfilled  orders  from  vet- 
erans, educational  institutions,  States,  cities, 
and  other  priority  purchasers. 

Resorting  to  the  most  colorful  language 
yet  used,  Senator  Wilet  described  the  entire 
situation  as  a  "rotten  mess"  and  a  scandal 
that  "reeks  with  fouler  odors  than  came  from 
Teapot  Dome";  he  charged  some  of  Gregory's 
subordinates  In  the  electronics  and  com- 
munications branch  with  Intentionally  work- 
ing "a  fraud  upon  you  and  upon  the  Amer- 
ican public  in  order  to  cover  up  their  own 
apparent  dereliction  of  duty  and  possibly  to 
serve  private  Interests";  and  he  suggested 
pithily  that  WAA  might  properly  stand  for 
"Wasted  American  Assets,"  or  "Working 
Against  America." 

CHARGES  AND  COMPLAINTS 

From  the  Democratic  side  come  charges 
and  complaints  that — if  not  as  colorful — are 
at  least  as  serious  as  those  spread  upon  the 
record  by  Senator  Wilet.  Representative 
Joe  Hendricks,  Democrat  of  Florida,  will  ask 
the  Slaughter  committee  to  investigate  a 
number  of  specific  Instances  of  apparent  mal- 
administration In  the  WAA.  Included  among 
these  are: 

1.  The  handling  of  the  entire  stock  of  the 
Chicago  Signal  Depot — 80  percent  of  which 
was  turned  over  to  a  single  manufacturer 
agent  for  disposal,  despite  the  fact  that  only 
about  40  percent  had  been  manufactured 
originally  by  that  agent. 

2.  The  sale  of  some  13,000  B-19  two-way 
radio  sets,  bought  by  the  Government  at  a 
cost  of  $1,140  apiece  for  lend-lease  shipment 
to  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  sold  at  $45 
apiece,  save  In  some  scattered  small-lot  ship- 
ments, which  Tjrought  $50. 

This  transaction  already  has  been  investi- 
gated by  two  congressional  agencies  but  the 
information  given  to  one  investigator  by 
WAA  officials  differs  radically  in  a  number  of 
important  respects  from  the  findings  of  the 
other  investigator,  based  on  statements  of 
WAA  officials — and  both  are  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  information  given  to  the 
Sim  by  Gregory's  office  today.  The  contra- 
dictions In  the  WAA's  own  story  about  the 
sale  of  these  sets  has  created  so  much  sus- 
picion and  mystery  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  abandoned  all  hope  of  obtaining  a 
clear  and  connected  story  until  the  Slaughter 
committee  can  summon  the  officials  Involved, 
question  them  under  oath,  and  subpena  all 
necessary  records. 
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MOVE  FOR  SCSUPPTNO 

It  appears,  however,  that  one  official 
arranging  to  test  the  market  for  these  sets 
by  placing  25  of  them  on  sale  In  a  New  York 
department  store  and  was  negotiating  to  this 
end  In  the  expectation  of  obtaining  upward 
of  $100  apiece  for  them;  and  that  while  he 
was  so  engaged,  another  official  arranged  to 
dispose  of  more  than  10,000  of  them  to  a 
manufacturer  agent,  who,  in  turn,  sold  them, 
through  another  New  Ywk  department  store, 
and  through  various  other  outlets  across  the 
country,  at  the  $45  price.  It  appears  likewise 
that  there  was  strong  sentiment  among  other 
WAA  officials  for  scrapping  the  sets  at  Junk 
value  of  a  few  cents  a  pound. 

Since  each  set  consisted  of  two  transmit- 
ters, two  receivers,  two  antennas,  dials,  tubes, 
and  some  $400  worth  of  spare  parts,  the  }unk 
dealer  who  could  buy  and  cannibalize  them 
at  scrap  value  would  have  stood  to  make  a 
small  fortune. 

3.  The  opening  of  a  large  quantity  of  tele- 
phonic equipment  to  bids  by  private  com- 
panies without  advance  notice  to  priority 
holders  that  such  equipment  was  available. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  large  companies 
bid  the  price  of  this  scarce  equipment  up  In 
some  cases  to  levels  above  the  regular  market 
price,  so  that  a  veteran,  owning  a  small  tele- 
phone company  in  Florida  and  enUtled  to 
priority  rights,  could  not  fill  liis  needs  at  a 
lair  price. 

CHICAaO  TRCRAM'S   CASS 

4.  The  strange  case  of  a  Chicago  veteran 
who  was  lucky  enough  to  find  2.600  very 
scarce  radio  tubes  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  manufacture  2,600  radios,  had  not 
the  WAA  In  Washington  made  a  peculiar 
mistake.  It  foiud  that  the  tubes  had  been 
sent  to  a  manufacturer  agent  tmder  a  con- 
signment numbered  "Wash  46-388"  and  froee 
them  for  him  under  that  number  as  required 
by  law.  The  agent.  It  developed,  had  no 
such  tubes  in  stock  under  that  number. 

Another  search  of  Washington  records  had 
to  be  made.  The  WAA  was  very  sorry,  but  the 
number  on  that  shipment  should  have  been 
Wash  46-709.  It  was  a  regrettable  error,  but 
the  equipment  would  be  frozen  immediately 
under  the  correct  number.  Unfortunately, 
however.  3  weeks  had  elap>sed  and  by  that 
time  the  tubes  had  been  sold  to  a  nonprlor- 
Ity  purchaser. 

5.  A  disturbing  repetition  of  the  same  mis- 
take occurred  in  the  case  of  a  shipment  of 
10,000  radio  tubes  frozen  under  the  number 
*^ash  46-13."  The  veteran  was  smart  by 
this  time.  He  bought  the  tubes,  paid  for 
them,  then  made  a  few  long-distance  tele> 
phone  calls  and  an  airplane  trip.  Again  he 
found  that  there  were  no  such  tubes  under 
that  number. 

WRONG  NUMBES  AGAIN 

Again  the  WAA  in  Washington  was  very 
sorry,  and  managed  to  find  that  the  correct 
number  was  ""Wash  46-126."  They  were 
frozen  for  him  and  this  time  they  were  in 
stock  In  Seattle.  The  veteran  asked  that 
they  be  delivered  to  him  in  Chicago,  but 
WAA  officials  told  him  that  they  already 
were  en  route  to  a  manufacturer  agent  In 
New  York. 

This  proved  to  be  untrue,  for  the  shipment 
did  not  leave  Seattle  \mtil  more  than  2  weeks 
later,  but  they  were  sent  all  the  way  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  and 
the  veteran  had  to  pay  for  sending  them 
back  to  Chicago. 

6.  The  same  veteran  bought  and  paid  for 
175  R-lOO  radios,  which  were  frozen  in  the 
hands  of  a  manufacturer  agent,  but  when 
he  tried  to  collect  them,  while  the  freeze  was 
In  effect,  he  was  told  that  they  had  been  sold 
and  no  more  were  available.  In  this  Instance, 
he  charges,  the  agent  thus  sold  property 
which  already  had  been  sold  and  collected 
for  by  the  War  Assets  Administration. 


The  particular  veteran  Is  a  former  Army 
major  whose  military  service  was  Intimately 
connected  with  surplus  property  diqxxal,  and 
who  therefore  understands  the  entire  proce- 
dure thoroughly.  Other  veterans,  without 
his  specialized  knowledge,  clearly  have  even 
less  chance  of  getting  the  material  to  which 
the  law  entitles  them. 

plentt  of  material 

Veterans,  however,  are  no  worse  off  gen- 
erally than  schools  and  colleges,  which  are 
entitled  to  priority  privileges  in  the  purchase 
of  surplus  property,  and  who  look  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  for  aid  in 
dealings  with  the  WAA.  An  official  spokes- 
man for  Gregory  boasted  to  the  Sim  today 
that  an  agent  of  the  United  States  OOk^  of 
Education  works  at  all  times  in  close  coop- 
eration with  the  WAA.  screening  declarations 
of  surplus  electronic  property  to  find  ma- 
terial needed  by  schools,  and  applying  to  the 
priorities  section  to  freeze  equipment  for 
which  any  vinfilled  priority  exists. 

Upon  investigation  at  the  request  of  the 
Sun,  however,  the  same  spokesman  later  ad- 
mitted that  1  week  ago  today  the  electronics 
and  communications  branch  had  presented 
that  agent  with  a  formal  memorandum  ad- 
vising him  that  be  no  longer  would  be  per- 
mitted to  screen  such  declarations  and  obtain 
freeze  orders  without  written  authorization 
from  his  superiors  in  the  Office  of  Education. 
Thus,  while  the  Priorities  Division  personnel 
has  been  eigMinded  in  an  outward  show  of 
kindness  and  good  will  toward  veterans, 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  preferred  pur- 
chasers, the  hostility  of  WAA  offkrials  toward 
the  priority  provisions  of  the  law  is  shown 
by  their  action  in  placing  this  new  stumbling 
block  in  the  path  of  the  Office  of  Education — 
to  be  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever.  Clearly, 
the  Slaughter  committee  has  no  lack  of 
material. 


CtU  Semce  EianninatioBt  for  Wartiine 
Employees  Are  Not  Really  Competi- 
tive 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21. 1946 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  time  to  time  I  have  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  general  departure  from  a  true 
merit  system  in  the  Federal  Government, 
caused  by  the  policies  of  the  CivU  Service 
Commission.  Again.  I  wish  to  reempha- 
size  my  conviction  that  this  policy  is  be- 
ing continued,  because  I  have  found  that 
the  Commission  is  giving  the  same  ex- 
amination to  war-service  employees 
whose  salaries  range  from  $1,400  to  $3,500 
per  annum.  This  present  Commission 
policy  of  giving  the  same  examination 
to  everyone,  regardless  of  the  duties  be- 
ing performed,  is  grossly  unfair  and 
unjust  to  the  thousands  .of  permanent 
civil-service  employees  who  have  been 
worldng  for  the  Federal  Government  for 
more  than  6  years. 

This  policy  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  Just  another  device  to  secure 
permanent  civil-service  positions  for 
war-service  appointees,  without  such  em- 
ployees being  reqtilred  to  take  competi- 


tive examinations  to  measure  tfaelr  quali- 
fications to  perform  their  present  jobs- 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  placed  in  the  Ricou).  following 
my  remarks,  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissloa 
concerning  this  problem. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Kansas. 
There  was  no  objection. 
(The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 

Jmn  90.  1»46. 
Ifr.  Hasbt  B.  llncHBLL, 

President,    United   Siates   CivU   ServiCB 
ComaUJskm. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deas  Ma.  Mitchell:  It  has  been  caUed  to 
my  attention  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  now  conducting  examinations 
•mang  war  service  appointees  for  the  purpoa* 
at  tfetenalnlng  their  eligibiUty  to  continus 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  permanent 
positions.  I  am  advised  that  at  least  one 
such  examination  has  been  given,  namely,  a 
clerk-typlEt  examination. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  Commis- 
sion's policy  with  respect  to  this  examina- 
tion and  those  which  wiU  follow  It  will  be 
appreciated  if  you  wUl  explain  the  following: 

It  appears  that  the  same  clerk -typist  ex- 
amination as  given  to  those  who  have  CAF-3. 
CAF-3.  CAF-4.  CAF-^.  CAF-6.  and  CAF-7 
classifications.  In  other  words,  assuming  an 
employee  came  into  the  Federal  service  in 
1942  under  a  war-service  appointment  at 
CAF-2  and  has  been  promoted  to  CAF-7  dur- 
ing the  interim,  he  is  given  the  same  exam- 
ination as  one  who  has  a  CAF-2  classifica- 
tion,  having  entered  the  service  in  1945.  This 
policy  app>ears  to  be  unjust  both  for  the 
CAF-7  and  the  CAF-2  employee,  becetise  It 
creates  an  arbitrary  basis  for  determining  an 
employee's  eligibility  for  positions  with  a 
wide  range  of  responsibility,  calling  for  a 
wide  variation  of  qualifications. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  because  this, 
ti  effect,  marks  another  step  away  from  a  true 
merit  system,  for  if  such  a  policy  is  followed 
In  the  future  It  is  quite  clear  that  an  exam- 
ination may  be  given  in  the  professional  field 
which  would  qualify  one  who  passed  to  retain 
his  war-service  appointment,  regardless  of 
whether  it  was  in  the  P-1  or  P-8  classifica- 
tion. Another  disturbing  factor  is  the  re- 
sentment of  permanent  employees  who  were 
forced  to  take  examinations  of  much  greater 
difBculty  In  secxirlng  their  positions.  Under 
your  present  policy,  a  war-service  appointee 
who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  pro- 
moted rapidly  (as  is  the  general  rule),  is  not 
compelled  to  take  an  examination  which 
measures  his  qualifications  for  his  present 
position. 

Sincerely. 

Edwabo  H. 


Rassia  and  tbe  Atom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuroKNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19, 1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  21  on  Russia  and  the  atom  bomb. 
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The  proposal  that  Rassia  has  made  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  is  unintelligent  and  un- 
realistic. As  now  presented  It  shows  no 
understanding  of  the  world  problems 
posed  by  atomic  energy. 

Ooe  can  wonder  if  the  proposal  is  a 
real  or  deliberate  misunderstanding  or 
whether  the  Russians  have  an  unstated 
case  for  it.  Unless  they  have,  I  agree  with 
the  Washington  Post  and  think  that  it  is 
shadow  boxing. 

It  is  imworthy  of  a  great  nation  like 
Russia  and  contributes  nothing  to  the 
peace. 

Right  at  the  beginning  we  made  our 
mistakes  in  the  handling  of  atomic 
energy.  We  waited  too  long  to  state  our 
policy.  We  know  that  we  are  a  peace- 
loving  nation.  We  know  we  will  never 
attack  any  other  nation  no  matter  what 
some  of  our  newspapers  say.  But  un- 
fortunately, all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
do  not  for  a  certainty  know  these  things. 
We  shoxild  not  dismember  our  armed 
forces  at  this  time,  but  neither  should  we 
rattle  our  sabers  or  the  atomic  bomb. 
The  rattling  of  our  sabers  and  the  hum 
of  our  plants  where  we  are  manufactur- 
ing atomic  bombs  must  be  deeply  dis- 
turbing to  suspicious  people. 

All  of  this  I  admit  but  It  does  not  ex- 
cuse Russia  for  the  proposal  which  she 
has  just  made  on  atomic  energy. 

Something  better  should  come  from  a 
great  nation  whose  loss  has  been  so  tre- 
mendous in  manpower,  in  cities,  and  in 
raw  materials. 

Something  better  should  come  from 
a  nation  whose  desire  for  peace,  there- 
lore,  is,  I  am  sure,  as^  great  as  ours. 

"nils  is  no  time  for  shadow  boxing.  If 
there  are  substantial  reasons  for  her 
proposal,  Russia  owes  a  clarification  to 
the  United  Nations. 

This  is  no  time  to  insult  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  world. 

RIJSSIA    AND   THE    ATOM 

The  Russian  proi>osal  for  International  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  Is  profoundly  disheart- 
ening. There  Is  revealed  In  It  neither  the 
smallest  understanding  of  the  real  Impera- 
tives which  the  atom  Imposes  upon  the  con- 
temporary world  nor  any  disposition  to  ac- 
cept the  limitations  of  sovereignty  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  establishment  of 
any  effective  world  system  for  peaceful  atomic 
development.  It  Is  an  obsolete  and  sterile 
formula,  often  tried  and  Invariably  found 
Ineffectual,  for  the  outlawing  of  ordinary 
weapons  from  the  crossbow  to  poison  gas, 
and  wholly  unsuited  to  the  outlawing  of  so 
catastrophic  a  weapon  as  the  atomic  bomb, 
which  has  metamorphosed  warfare  Into  a 
form  of  mass  suicide.  All  that  Mr.  Gromyko 
can  be  said  to  have  done  by  Introducing  this 
proposal  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Is  to  open  up  a  tragic 
vista  of  procrastination  In  which  deioate 
may  go  on  interminably  while  mankind  pre- 
pares its  own  immolation. 

It  is  jan  interesting  paradox  that  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  should  have  set 
before  the  Commission  a  proposal  envisaging 
rigid  retention  of  private  and  national  prop- 
erty rights  in  atomic  resources,  while  the 
capitalist  United  States  should  have  pro- 
posed a  (ar-reaching  international  socializa- 
tion not  only  of  all  fissionable  materials  but 
of  atomic  production  as  well.  In  this,  we 
think,  lies  the  fundamental  deficiency  of  the 
Soviet  plan.  For  the  plain  fact  is  that  a 
fatal  atomic  armaments  race  can  be  avoided 
only  by  vesting  in  some  supranational  body 


(whether  the  American-proposed  atomic 
development  authority  or  some  other)  abso- 
lute ownership  of  all  the  sources  and  produc- 
tion facilities  of  atomic  energy  and  power  to 
license  private  or  national  use  of  atomic 
materials  for  specified  nondangerous  pur- 
poses. 

If  there  Is  private  or  national  ownership 
of  soiu'ces  and  production  facilities,  no  nation 
wUl  be  able  to  live  in  security  and  every 
nation  will  be  impelled  to  come  as  close  as 
possible  to  evasion  of  international  agree- 
ments. There  will  be  no  way  of  knowing 
that  a  plant  ostensibly  built  to  produce 
peaceful  power  Is  not  secretly  intended  for 
the  mantifacture  of  weapons.  There  will  be 
no  way  to  tell  whether  iiranlum  is  being 
mined  for  beneficent  or  for  bellicose  pur- 
poses. Effective  Inspection  wUl  be  a  prac- 
tical impossibility  because  It  wUl  necessarily 
be  concerned  with  intent  more  than  with 
actuality.  If  ownership  of  the  uranium  it- 
self is  vested  in  a  world  authority,  no  such 
dllemna  wUl  arise,  for  the  mere  mining  of 
uranium  by  a  national  operator,  regardless 
of  Intent,  wUl  be  illegal.  As  the  noted  atomic 
physicist.  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer,  has 
put  it,  "things  like  the  building  of  power 
plants,  which  make  fissionable  materials  or 
which  may  make  fissionable  materials,  things 
like  the  separation  of  Isotopes  to  get  ex- 
plosive materials,  these  are  jobs  which  are 
too  easily  diverted,  too  trigger-happy  to  be 
left  in  national  hands." 

In  place  of  the  security  which  could  come 
from  socialization  of  all  the  means  of  atomic 
production,  Mr.  Gromyko  has  suggested  the 
feeble  protection  of  a  system  of  sanctions, 
not  very  different  presumably  from  the  "con- 
dign punishments"  recommended  by  Mr. 
Baruch.  The  inescapable  fact  about  such 
penalties  Is  that  they  can  be  invoked  only 
by  turning  to  the  very  recourse  they  are 
designed  to  avoid — atomic  war.  Safety  can 
be  found  not  in  pious  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons  but  only  in  prevent- 
ing production  and  possession  of  them. 
Once  produced  and  put  into  national  hands, 
they  are  Inevitably  explosive. 

That  the  Russians  should  have  resented 
the  chary  provisions  of  the  Baruch  plan  re- 
specting retention  of  our  store  of  atomic 
bombs  is  understandable  enough.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  their  Insistence  that  the 
manufacture  of  bombs  be  stopped  and  that 
all  existing  bombs  be  destroyed  after  an 
agreement  has  been  signed.  But  to  advance 
these  proposals  without  the  suggestion  of 
anything  constructive  is  the  emptiest  sort  of 
shadow-boxing.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mission will  get  nowhere  if  its  members 
confine  themselves  to  submitting  proposals 
patently  unacceptable  to  their  fellow  mem- 
bers. Perhaps  It  is  to  the  small  nations  that 
we  must  now  look  for  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  atomic  problem.  The  magnitude  of 
atomic  energy  demands  magnitude  of  imag- 
ination and  invention  In  channeling  It  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  New  devices  conso- 
nant with  the  atomic  age.  not  antiquated 
conventions,  must  be  contrived  to  contain  a 
force  so  imperiously  dynamic. 


Bishop  Sheirs  Inspiring  Address  to 
American  Veterans  Deserves  Wide 
Aadience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  jllhtois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1946 

Mr.     SABATH.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  composed 


of  young  men  who  fought  for  their  coun- 
try in  the  Second  World  War,  held  its 
first  constitutional  convention  in  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  on  June  14,  15,  and  16. 

Among  the  outstanding  speakers  who 
addressed  the  convention  was  the  hon- 
orary chaplain,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bernard  J. 
Shell,  D.  D.,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Chicago, 
whose  personal  friendship  I  deem  an 
honor  and  a  privilege,  and  whose  splen- 
did work  in  youth  leadership,  and  in 
other  humanitarian  endeavors,  has  in- 
siu-ed  his  world-wide  fame  and  esteem. 
His  splendid  address  was  acclaimed  by 
all  v;ho  heard  him.  and  inspired  the 
young  veterans  of  this  World  War  n  or- 
ganization to  renewed  faith  and  energy 
in  behalf  of  their  own  organization  and 
their  country. 

The  motto  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  is  "Citizens  first,  veterans 
second,"  meaning  that  they  believe  their 
responsibilities  as  American  citizens 
come  before  any  claims  they  may  have 
as  veterans  of  their  Nation's  service. 
Their  major  premise  is  that  what  is  good 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  good  for 
the  veterans.  Both  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  and  Bishop  Shell  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their  patriotic 
and  unselfish  ideals.  AVC  fills  a  need 
among  such  organizations  as  the  voice  of 
young  and  progressive  veterans  of  World 
Warn. 

Bishop  Shell's  inspired  address,  which 
breathes  the  living  spirit  of  American 
democracy,  led  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times  to  devote  a  full  page  of  the  Times 
to  the  text  in  order  that  the  millions  of 
readers  of  that  newspaper  might  read 
it;  and  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  inserting  It  in 
the  Record  in  order  further  to  diffuse  this 
kindly  and  witty,  good  and  godly  man's 
words. 

The  text  of  Bishop  Shell's  address  fol- 
lows: 

Address  Dilivised  bt  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Sheil, 
D.  D.,  AT  THE  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Veterans  CoMMrrTEE  in  De3 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  June  14.  1946 
The  theme  of  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee: "Citizens  first  and  veterans  after- 
wards" Is  one  of  the  most  heartening  signs 
of  alert,  informed  citizenship  that  we  have 
seen  in  America.  It  expresses  the  underlying 
unselfishness  of  the  AVC.  The  veterans  of 
the  AVC  will  not  form  a  separate  and  distinct 
body  aloof  from  the  Nation,  with  alms  that 
may  be  widely  divergent  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  us.  They  wUl  not  form  a  group  that 
seeks  its  own  ascendancy  at  the  expense  of 
other  citizens  of  the  country.  They  wlsh^o 
reach  their  objectives  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  They  wish  to  achieve 
their  alms  only  as  an  Integral  part  of  America. 
They  know  that  veterans  will  live  decently 
only  if  all  citizens  live  decently.  They  realize 
that  no  lasting  benefits  can  accrue  to  any 
organization,  if  it  secures  those  benefits  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  This 
approach  should  attract  the  highest  type  of 
citizen-veteran  to  your  organization.  And, 
If  there  was  a  time  when  the  United  States 
needed  the  support  of  enlightened  citizens 
that  time  Is  now.  ' 

It  is  a  very  strange  world  we  dwell  in;  a 
turbulent  world,  restless  and  dissatisfied.  It 
is  a  world  of  contrasts;  of  high  principles  and 
sordid  compromises;  of  noble  aspirations  and 
of  mean  accomplishments.  Jacques  Marltaln 
has  said  that  the  recent  war  was  no  more 
than  a  paroxysm  in  the  liquidation  of  a 
civilization,  compared  to  which  the  liquida- 
tion of  Rome  was  but  a  minor  episode.  If 
Indeed  our  civilization  is  being  liquidated. 
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then  it  behooves  us.  as  citizens  of  the  world, 
to  think  of  what  kind  of  civilization  we  want 
to  replace  the  old  and  obviously  unsatisfac- 
tory one. 

WE  WANT  A  FRESH  START 

As  Citizens  of  the  world,  we  wish  to  ex- 
amine the  basis  upon  which  we  shall  build 
the  new  civilization.  And  we  wUl  find  that 
basis  in  man.  SpeclficaUy.  we  wUl  find  it  in 
the  traditional  Christian  concept  of  man, 
who  is  "•  •  •  At  the  same  time  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  life  In  human 
society.  Thus  also  the  principle  of  its 
equUlbrium."  Thus  Pope  Xn  describes  man. 
and  all  right-thinking  men.  whether 
Christian  or  not,  accept  this  description. 
The  Pope  goes  on  to  say.  "Men  established 
in  their  inviolable  integrity  as  images  of 
Ood,  men  proud  6f  their  personal  dignity  and 
of  their  healthy  freedom,  men  Justly  jealous 
of  their  equality  with  their  fellows  In  all  that 
touches  the  most  essential  bases  of  man's 
dignity,  men  firmly  attached  to  their  land 
and  tradltloiu:  that  is  what  gives  to  human 
society  its  solid  foundation  and  obtains  for 
It  security,  equilibrium,  equality,  normal  de- 
velopment In  space  and  time." 

Our  disintegrating  world  has  long  given 
Up  service  to  this  concept  of  man.  But  how 
far  its  practice  has  been  from  Its  preaching 
can  be  seen  from  the  horrible  wars,  the  ter- 
rors, and  the  prolonged  economic  depressions 
that  have  marked  the  history  of  the  world 
for  the  last  400  years. 

We  do  not  want  the  kind  of  world  we  have 
now.  This  kind  has  been  eminently  unsuc- 
cessful. We  want  a  new  world.  We  want  a 
fresh  start.  We  want  another  chance  to 
make  our  world  a  place  worth  living  in. 

crrizENSHip  IS  evestdat  job 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  AVC,  or  with  any  other  citizens? 
Everything.  For,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  placed  in  the  providential  position 
of  being  citizens  in  the  richest  and  strongest 
and  freest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  the 
United  States;  and  in  doing  that  work,  we 
Americans  can  show  the  other  nations  how 
a  new  world  can  be  buUt.  It  is  the  concerned 
citizens  who  can  do  something  about  our 
problems.  And  it  is  as  a  concerned  citizen 
that  I  come  before  you  today. 

It  is  ultimately  the  inteUigent  citizens  act- 
ing In  concert  who  will  build  the  good  society. 
To  do  this  we  mxist  keep  alert  and  informed; 
we  must  be  familiar  with  community  affairs, 
with  national  and  international  affairs.  The 
good  citizen  will  not  plead  that  he  has  no 
time,  for  all  these  affairs  are  his  affairs. 

Since  the  citizens  determine  the  kind  of 
government  we  have,  we,  the  citizens,  must 
elect  men  of  vision  and  imagination  to  rep- 
resent us — men  of  straight  and  steady  judg- 
ment. We  get  just  the  kind  of  government 
we  deserve.  Being  a  citizen  of  a  democracy 
is  not  a  Job  for  once  a  year,  but  for  every  day, 
for  all  the  year.  Being  a  citizen  of  this  de- 
mocracy Is  a  special  privilege  which  merits 
our  most  careful  attention. 

IRBSEPONSIBIUTT    IS    RZPREHXNSIBLX 

Let  us  be  specific.  Where  does  the  good 
citizen  start  his  activity?  We  can  start  by 
actively  interesting  ourselves  In  the  sort  of 
men  who  are  now  in  Congress.  The  present 
Congress  is  peculiarly  inept.  Important  bills 
enter  the  congressional  maw;  and  if  they  are 
by  some  chance  passed,  they  leave  the  legis- 
lative Chambers  in  so  emasculated  a  condi- 
tion that  their  authors  can  hardly  recognize 
them.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  full  employ- 
ment bill.  Admittedly  Imperfect,  but  at  least 
it  was  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  economy  of 
the  Nation.  The  Congress,  after  great  agony. 
brought  forth  a  neat  little  dissertation  which 
assured  the  population  that  our  Government 
would  be  very  pleased  if  everyone  had  a  Job. 
The  present  Congress  firmly  believes  in  walk- 


ing straight  up  to,  and  then  quickly  around, 
every  problem  brought  to  its  attention.  No 
Congress  has  had  so  great  an  opportunity, 
and  no  Congress  has  been  so  pusiUanimous 
In  its  side-stepping  of  issues. 

The  FEPC,  one  of  the  most  vital  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  written,  has  languished  in 
the  Kouse  for  these  many  months  because  it 
actually  has  the  effrontery  to  espouse  equality 
on  Jobs  for  Negroes,  for  Jews,  for  all  men  with 
necessary  qualifications.  Irresponsibility  is 
always  reprehensible,  but  Irresponsibility  on 
such  an  august  level  and  in  such  coloatal 
proportions  stuns  the  mind. 

FIRM  EEUEVER  at  AlCOUCAN  COVERNVCMT 

Again,  the  65-cent  minimum  wage  law  is 
an  equally  vital  law  for  the  sharing  of  de- 
mocracy in  this  country.  But,  It  left  the 
Senate  2  months  ago;  and  the  House  Labor 
Committee  has  not  yet  seen  its  way  clear  to 
allowing  this  legislation  to  be  put  to  a  vote. 
It  matters  not  that  mUllons  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple are  hard  put  to  buy  milk,  eggs,  meat,  and 
other  basic  foods  on  their  insufficient  in- 
comes. The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  good  citizenship 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  of  men  who 
must  consume  all  their  energy  in  the  battle 
for  sheer  existence.  Yet,  when  anUstrlke 
legislation  is  called  for,  there  is  a  flurry  of 
activity.  No  longer  somnolent,  but  in  hyster- 
ical haste,  our  solons  vie  with  each  other 
iu  proposing  iU-concelved  antilabor  plans. 
And  the  crippling  Case  bill  is  passed  in  record 
time. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. But  I  am  also  a  firm  believer  in 
intelligent,  deliberate,  but  reasonably  speedy 
legislative  action.  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  be  responsive  to  the  legitimate  desires 
of  the  people;  and  I  also  believe  that  this 
Congress  Is  particularly  unresponsive  to  those 
desires.  There  are  extraordinary,  exceptional 
men  and  women  in  Congress.  But  they  are 
far  outnumbered. 

PLEADS    FOR    UNDXRFRIVILaCEO 

The  good  citizen  must  also  interest  him- 
self in  the  living  conditions  of  our  people. 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  high  American 
standard  of  living.  And  it  Is  true  that,  as  a 
Nation,  we  enjoy  ease  and  comfort  undreamed 
of  by  countless  millions  in  the  world.  But 
have  you  ever  considered  how  many  Ameri- 
cans actually  share  this  standard?  Have  you 
seen  the  pig-sties  many  of  our  people  dwell 
in?  Have  you  seen  the  rat-infested, 
draughty,  one-room  cabins  of  our  Negro  cit- 
izens of  the  South;  or,  for  that  matter,  have 
you  seen  the  stinking  boles,  the  wlndowless, 
airless,  filthy  habitations  of  our  Negroes  In 
the  emancipated  North?  Have  you  seen  the 
hovels  of  our  Mexicans  and  Plllplnos?  Have 
you  seen  the  bleak,  dust-laden  homes  of  min- 
ing towns;  have  you  seen  the  vermin-ridden 
shacks  of  the  tenant  farmers;  have  you  seen 
the  dead  slums  of  o\ir  great  cities,  the  fes- 
tering places  of  crime,  disease,  and  anti-social 
behavior? 

Do  you  know  what  dirt,  squalor,  endless 
noise  and  confusion  do  to  the  human  being, 
whom  God  made  a  little  lower  than  the  an- 
gels? Have  you  ever  considered  the  hope- 
lessness, the  frustration,  the  dreariness  of 
life  in  our  large  cities,  our  tombs  of  living 
men?  What  happens  to  the  souls  of  men 
who  live  In  such  surroundings  every  day  of 
theh-  lives? 

ABEQUATK  MIDICAL  CARE  NEEDED 

Where  is  this  m3rthical  standard  of  living 
when  medical  care  Is  needed?  Adequate 
medical  care  is  beyond  the  means  of  most 
Americans.  When  most  of  the  people  find 
such  care  beyond  their  financial  reach,  then 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
a  medical  plan  which  respects  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  which  does  not  violate 
his  conscience.  Yet,  some  efforts  of  the 
Government  have  been  met  with  frenzied 


charges  of  communism.  And  the  American 
Medical  Association  rises  in  its  musty  might 
to  slay  the  dragon  of  aociallstlc  medicine. 
Hippocrates  would  surely  be  pxizBled  by  some 
of  the  arguments  for  keeping  medical  cars 
from  the  people. 

And  in  the  question  of  medical  care,  thi 
veterans  should  make  every  possible  effort  to 
see  that  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  recent 
war  are  cared  for  properly.  No  ez-soldter 
should  have  the  sUghtest  dllDculty  in  ob- 
taining the  best  medical  attention  avaUable. 
The  disabled  veteran  wishes  only  to  take  his 
place  in  society  as  a  fit.  healthy  man.  H« 
wants  to  be  a  useful  member  of  the  com- 
miuxity.  The  AVC  and  all  veterans  organisa- 
tions should  regard  it  as  a  solemn  duty  to 
see  that  all  vetcrAns  are  given  the  finest 
treatment  the  Nation  can  afford.  Slipshod 
care  of  the  sick  Is  always  unforgivable:  but 
slipshod  care  for  men  who  have  given  tbem« 
selves  BO  unstintingly  would  be  national  in- 
gratitude. 

EEVENTT    PERCENT    BARMED    X7NDER    $3,000 

Where  is  this  mythical  standard  of  living 
when  you  speak  of  labor?  Where  are  the 
wealthy  laborers  of  whom  we  heard  so  much? 
Over  70  percent  of  the  American  people  in 
1943.  a  prosperous  year,  earned  leas  than 
83.000  annually.  In  that  same  year  21  out 
of  100  AmM'icans  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000.  And  in  IMS,  an  even  more  prosperous 
year,  there  were  14,000.000  worktn  who  aver- 
aged only  75  cents  an  hour. 

Why  is  It  always  so  hard  to  get  something 
decent  for  the  ordinary  man?  In  great  part 
the  answer  lies  with  a  group  of  powerful 
men  whose  only  wish  is  to  take  the  celling 
off  profits  and  to  clamp  the  lid  tightly  on 
wages.  They  cry  for  a  return  to  normalcy. 
This  country  has  never  been  normal,  eco- 
nomically speaking.  The  only  time  it  will 
be  normal  is  when  all  our  people  have  a 
decent  assured  income;  when  all  our  people 
are  able  to  live  in  the  way  their  God-given 
dignity  fleserves.  The  normalcy  our  tycoons 
speak  so  nostalgically  of  is  a  perverted  thing, 
when  few  are  on  the  top  <rf  the  economic 
heap  and  the  rest  of  us  are  groveling  on  th« 
bottom.  Normalcy  is  impossible  as  long  as 
profit  alone  remains  the  guide,  the  god,  the 
despot  of  our  economy. 

THBT   WEEP  FOR  PAST 

They  call  for  normalcy;  they  look  for  the 
halcydn  days  when  you  could  hire  men  at 
any  wage  you  chose;  those  days  of  economic 
Innocence  when  you  could  fire  men  for 
any  arbitrary  reason  and  there  were  no 
troublesome  imions  to  say  you  nay.  They 
yearn  for  the  time  when  all  America  trembled 
at  their  displeasure,  when  Presidents  and 
Congressmen  rigged  Isws  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  They  weep  for  the  days  that 
are  no  more,  when  business  was  business,  and 
there  was  no  recourse  to  higher  law. 

They  call  for  a  return  to  free  enterprtae; 
to  that  enterprise  under  which  monopoly 
and  International  cartels  and  mass  depres- 
sions and  all  the  other  deadly  fruits  of  a 
sick  capitalism  flowered.  We  all  believe  In 
free  enterprise;  but  in  an  enterprise  that  Is 
really  free.  We  do  not  believe  in  an  enter- 
prise which  is  free  to  restrict  production  ar- 
tificially, and  to  eliminate  healthy  compe- 
tition by  unhealthy  means.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  an  enterprise  which  is  free  to  disre- 
gard its  responsibUity  to  Its  workers  and  the 
community  at  large.  We  want  a  free  enter- 
prise that  serloiisly  works  to  fulfill  Its  obliga- 
tions to  its  owners,  to  its  workers,  and  to  the 
Nation.  We  want  a  free  enterprise  that  re- 
gards labor  as  a  friend  and  a  partner;  and 
not  as  an  enemy  and  a  slave. 

MAXB  LABOB  PABTNIB  XX  BUSUfUS 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  making  labor  a  part- 
ner in  the  management  of  business.  If  this 
is  communistic,  let  me  quote  to  you  a  state- 
ment of  those  well-known  "Communlsls."  the 
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American  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church: 
"•  •  •  A  contract  between  employers  and 
employees  would  serve  the  purpose  cf  indi- 
vidual and  social  welfare  most  effectively  if  it 
were  modified  by  some  form  of  partnership 
which  would  permit  a  graduated  share  in  the 
ownership  and  profits  of  business  and  also 
some  voice  in  its  management."  It  Is  only 
natural  that  laboring  men  should  participate 
In  the  decisions  of  the  Industries  to  which 
so  much  of  their  lives  are  devoted.  Labor- 
management  councils  are  a  step  in  this  di- 
rection. The  same  quotation  of  the  bishops 
urges  that  labor  should  have  a  graduated 
share  In  the  profits  and  in  the  ownership  of 
business.  There  are  several  outstanding 
American  industries  which  live  up  to  these 
Christian  principles,  and  none  of  them  has 
suffered  in  any  way. 

Labor's  demands  are  not  excessive  They 
are  not  radical.  What  the  worker  fundamen- 
tally desires  is  to  be  treated  as  a  human 
being.  Is  this  con^unistic?  Is  this  anything 
but  human?  ^ 

UKCZS  CONTUmD  PUCE  CONTSOL 

In  lookmg  for  the  causes  of  our  industrial 
strife,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  first  cause 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
According  to  Senator  Mukkat  of  Montana,  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  34  percent  since  1941. 
and  13  to  15  percent  since  October  1943.  But 
average  weekly  wages  for  all  manufacturing 
have  risen  only  0.1  percent.  Average  weekly 
wages  for  January  1946  were  actually  13.1 
p«roent  below  tboee  of  January  19«5.  In  the 
meantime,  profits  for  business  have  been 
swelling  beyond  all  proportion.  Senator  Mm- 
BAT  says:  "During  the  war  period  of  1942  to 
1945.  average  annual  corporate  profits  were 
approximately  taS.OOO.OOO.OOO,  or  more  than 
lour  times  the  average  of  the  prewar  1936-39 
period.  And  even  after  deduction  of  taxes, 
the  annual  average  was  more  than  $9,000,- 
000,000.  or  two  and  a  half  times  the  compara- 
ble average  for  1936-39." 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  Price  Control  Act 
has  been  seriously  crippled,  and  we  have  a 
scene  of  plain  and  ugly  selfishness  animating 
many  of  our  manufacturers.  Our  clothing 
Industry,  which  charges  unconscionable 
prices  for  shoddy  goods:  the  real-estate 
dealers,  who  demand  and  get  fantastic  prices 
from  desperate  men  and  women;  the  shoe 
manufacturers,  who  have  been  granted  the 
license  to  increase  the  cost  of  cheaper  shoes 
by  10  to  15  percent.  We  are  subjected  to  the 
degrading  tyranny  of  carrion  who  wax  fat  on 
our  necessity.  I  should  like  to  think  that  the 
opponenu  of  the  OPA  are  short-sighted  and 
stupid,  rather  than  malicious  and  selfish. 
But  I  sometimes  wonder.  The  amended  price 
control  bill  represents  the  trliunph  of  naked 
greed  over  concern  for  the  common  good. 
The  current  increase  in  wages  will  vanish  in 
the  diziy  spiral  of  inflation.  Unless  OPA  is 
strengthened,  strikes  and  arrested  reconver- 
sion will  be  the  sure  results. 

MAKZ    AMEaiCAN    DEMOOUCT    WOKX 

Many  men  raise  the  Red  scare  of  com- 
mimism  whenever  plans  for  social  improve- 
ment are  proposed.  But  America  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  communism  if  we  have  here  a 
social  order  that  regards  man  as  "at  the  same 
time  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life  in 
human  society."  People  who  are  well  fed. 
well  clothed,  and  well  housed  are  not  Inter- 
ested in  communism.  If  we  make  American 
democracy  work,  not  only  politically  but 
economically  and  socially  as  well,  we  can 
conquer  any  Ideology.  Cardinal  Llenart  has 
pertinently  said:  "Ideologies  and  doctrines 
are  destroyed  not  by  force  but  by  truth  and 
by  a  better  ideal  under  the  condition,  how- 
ever, that  this  idea  does  not  remain  theoreti- 
cal but  Is  translated  Into  the  realities  of  tb« 
entire  social  life  and  the  social  order." 

But  the  economic  system  Is  not  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  life.  It  Is  of  tremendous 
importance,  but  Its  Importance  derives  pri- 
marily from  the  fact  that  It  is  a  means  to  an 


end:  which  Is  to  help  man  reach  God.  It  Is 
only  too  true  that  economic  want  militates 
against  human  well-being,  and  fills  men  with 
harassing  preoccupations  and  anxieties.  It 
seriously  hampers  his  efforts  toward  achieving 
his  union  with  God.  There  are  exceptions, 
but  for  the  majority  of  mankind,  the  conse- 
quences of  material  want  are  stunted  lives 
and  stunted  souls.  The  continual  fear  and 
uncertainty  of  those  whose  daily  bread  is 
insecure,  impede  the  growth  of  the  soul.  The 
most  searing  and  crippling  effects  of  eco- 
nomic insecurity  are  not  in  the  bodies,  but  in 
the  souls  of  men.  That  is  why  we  fight  for 
social  justice.  We  wish  to  see  an  era  of  jus- 
tice and  charity  so  that  men  may  more  cer- 
tainly follow  the  road  to  God. 

CONDEMNS  RACIAL  BICOTRT 

Another  problem  still  facing  the  thoughtful 
citizen  is  the  explosive  question  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  prejudice.  Our  school  chil- 
dren, like  their  elders  before  them,  swear 
allegiance  to  the  flag  every  day.  and  pray  that 
our  Nation  will  remain  one  and  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for-all.  What  a  mock- 
ery. Is  this  an  indivisible  Nation,  with  one 
part  Negro,  one  part  white?  Is  it  indivisible 
with  one  part  gentile  and  one  part  Jew?  Per- 
haps a  cynical  smile  plays  about  the  Negro's 
lips  as  he  recites  the  pledge,  and  he  thinks 
of  the  lynchlngs  by  savage  mobs  of  "superior" 
whites,  the  restrictive  covenants,  the  second 
rate  schools,  the  filthy  hovels,  the  legal  trick 
by  which  he  is  disfranchised  in  so  many 
States  of  this  Union,  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal.  And 
when  the  Jew  recites  the  pledge,  does  he 
think  sorrowfully  of  the  lunatic  fringe  that 
would  deny  to  him  rights  for  which  he  has 
suffered  and  died? 

When  you  think  of  these  things,  you  begin 
to  wonder  if  we  Americans  really  do  believe 
In  these  principles.  It  cannot  be  that  we  do 
believe.  Belief  in  anything  fiows  Into  action. 
Belief  determines  the  hablu  of  our  life.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  really  believe  in  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all,  but  only  for  white,  gentile 
Americans. 

WK  UVE  IN  ONE  WORLD 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing us.  Even  if  we  go  to  work  immediately 
to  clear  them  up,  we  would  find  it  Impossible 
to  solve  them  by  ourselves.  For  we  live  in 
a  world  that  is  one;  a  world  that  is  so  inter- 
related that  what  happens  In  one  country 
Inevitably  affects  all  other  countries.  Any 
further  discussion  of  whether  we  should  co- 
operate internationally  is  a  criminal  waste 
of  time.  We  have  no  choice.  We  shall  have 
one  world  or  no  world  at  all.  This  is  the 
literal,  stark  truth.  And  those  forces,  either 
In  this  country  or  in  any  other  country, 
which  work  to  disunite  the  United  Nations 
are  the  real  international  criminals  of  our 
day.  They  deserve  only  our  contempt  and 
opprobrium  and  most  valiant  opposition. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  has  been 
erected  in  a  world  that  is  already  subject 
to  the  creeping  paralysis  of  fear,  suspicion, 
and  international  insecurity.  But  it  is  still 
an  instrument  of  peace  and  order  and  tran- 
quility. It  is  a  fragile  instrument,  but 
freighted  with  the  best  hopes  of  all  the 
world.  It  is  a  human  instrument,  but  hover- 
ing over  it,  let  us  pray,  is  the  spirit  of  God. 
It  Is  the  Imperfect  answer  to  the  universal 
yearning  for  peace  and  safety.  It  can  be  the 
slaking  of  men's  thirst  for  Justice;  it  can  be 
the  allaying  of  men's  hunger  for  the  reign 
of  law.  But  it  can  be  none  of  these  things, 
unless  we  realistically  and  wholeheartedly 
support  It. 

MTTST  SCPPOET  mfrfED  NATIONS 

We,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  must 
support  the  UN  If  we  wish  to  pursue  our 
objectives  of  social  Justice  In  this  country. 
We  cannot  go  on  our  merry  way,  abandoning 
the  world  to  its  own  devices.  The  world  Is 
too  small  a  place  now  to  allow  this  kind  oX 


madness.  Physically,  the  world  has  shrunk. 
And  whatever  happens  in  one  section  has 
repercussions  in  another.  Let  us  remember 
Hitler  and  Hirohito;  for  that  matter,  let  us 
remember  Marx.  Our  fondest  hopes  for  a 
decent  social  order  will  never  be  realized 
unless  we  cooperate  with  other  nations.  If 
we  succeed  in  building  a  society  that  is  really 
Just  and  human,  the  chances  for  such  a 
society  throughout  the  world  are  immeasur- 
ably Increased. 

ALL    MEN    ASE    BEOTHEBS 

Even  more  compelling  than  the  physical 
reason  for  international  cooperation  is  the 
moral  reason:  That  all  men  are  brothers, 
because  God  is  our  common  Father.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  remain  ctonlly  indifferent 
when  our  brothers  in  China,  Poland,  Austria, 
or  even  In  Germany  and  Japan,  are  facing 
death  by  starvation.  We  cannot  remain  aloof 
when  the  innocent  children  of  the  world  are 
suffering,  for  something  which  they  do  not 
understand  and  which  they  surely  did  not 
cause.  We  cannot  be  unconcerned  when  hu- 
man beings  anywhere,  upon  whom  God 
lavished  so  much  love,  die  in  uncounted 
thousands  because  of  famine,  war,  and 
drought.  To  relieve  the  famine  in  the  world, 
we  are  asked  to  do  very  little.  Unless  we 
wish  to  go  down  in  history  as  unbelievably 
callous,  we  had  better  do  that  little.  If  our 
voluntary  program  of  famine  relief  does  not 
succeed  (and  it  is  not  succeeding) ,  we  should 
be  willing  to  submit  to  rationing  again.  If 
rationing  is  the  only  way  to  bring  food  to 
the  hungry  of  the  world,  let  tis  graciously, 
with  good  Will,  accept  It.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  most  merciful  actions  we  have  ever  done: 
and  a  solid  proof  of  our  love  for  our  fellow 
men,  of  our  unity  In  brotherhood. 

It  was  of  this  brothtrhood  that  Pius  XII 
spoke  when  he  said  several  years  ago:  "There 
is  only  one  way  of  getting  out  of  the  meshes 
In  which  war  and  hate  have  wrapped  the 
world;  namely,  a  return  to  the  solidarity,  too 
long  forgotten,  a  solidarity  not  restricted  to 
these  or  those  peoples,  but  universal,  founded 
on.  the  intimate  connection  of  their  destiny 
and  rights."  The  atom  bomb  has  made  the 
words  of  the  Pope  even  more  apt  today  than 
when  he  first  uttered  them.  If  we  do  not 
live  as  brothers,  we  shall  not  live  at  all.  The 
earth  has  drunk  up  the  blood  of  our  dead 
and  wounded;  it  must,  unless  Justice  is  to 
be  frustrated,  yield  back  this  sacrifice  in  peace 
and  brotherhood. 

Let  us,  for  God's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
humanity— let  us  heed  this  warning.  Let  us 
live  as  brothers;  any  other  way  of  life  will 
lead  only  to  a  common  doom. 


Amyets  Warn  That  Veterans  Attending 
Schools  May  Be  Forced  To  Quit  Be- 
cause of  the  Rising  Cost  of  Living 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21.  1946 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

AMVTTS  WARN  THAT  VCTERANS  ATTENDINO 
SCHOOLS  MAT  BX  FORCXD  TO  QXJTt  BICADSC  0» 
THE  RISING  COST  Or  LIVINO 

(By  J.  H.  Lelb) 
In  today's  mall  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Richard  I.  Moore,  Michigan 
State  Commander  of  Amvets;  American  Vet- 
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erans  of  World  War  II.  which  is  self-explana- 
tory and  deserves  serious  consideration  by 
the  Congress.     I  quote: 

AwzTs;  Ambeicam  Vetxsans  or  World  Was  II 
Mkhican  Stats  Dkpartmxnt 

IteTRorr.  Mich..  June  19.  194$. 
Ui.  J.  H.  Lexb. 

Amvets;  American  eVterant  of 

World  War  II,  Washington.  D.  C. 
DsAR  Joi:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Gov- 
ernors Veterans'  Advisory  Committee  it  was 
pointed  out  that  student  veterans  were  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  get  by  on  their  subsistence 
allowances  because  of  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and  because  of  the  possibility  of  the  OPA 
going  off.  We  believe  that  it  may  well  reach 
the  point  where  by  next  fall  a  veteran  may 
not  be  able  to  live  on  his  allowances  and 
thereby  find  It  necessary  to  drop  out  of 
■chocl. 

We  would  like  to  get  some  action  on  this 
matter  before  Congress  sdjoums  and  we  are 
urging  that  an  amendment  to  the  GI  bill 
be  Introduced  raising  the  educational  allow- 
aiKses  to  cover  the  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Dicx  Mcoaz. 
State  Commander. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  communication  I  con- 
tacted the  Veterans'  Administration  and  was 
Informed  that  they  have  given  this  matter 
no  study  whatsoever.  In  fact  I  was  advised 
that  it  was  a  matter  that  must  be  decided  by 
the  Congreas  and  not  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  relate  facta 
and  flguras  relative  to  educational  allowances, 

M  follows; 

Under  Public  Law  846.  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, otherwise  known  as  the  OI  bill  of 
rlghu.  a  nondlaabled  veteran  drawing  no 
pension  receives  $85  per  month  if  sinfle,  and 
too  if  married. 

No  benefits  are  given  for  children  or  de- 
pendents making  It  alnuMt  Impossible  for  a 
married  person  to  attend  school. 

The  great  bulk  of  veterans  attending 
schools  come  under  the  GI  bill  and  it  is  ob- 
viously becoming  a  terrific  hardship  to  con- 
tinue their  education  under  existing  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Veterans  under  this  act  are  permitted  to 
work  on  a  part-time  basis,  ur>  to  and  in- 
cluding 32  hours  per  week.  However,  many 
veterans  have  been  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment whUe  going  to  school. 

According  to  official  figures  there  are  ap- 
proximately 2.000.000  veterans  who  axe 
presently  unemployed  and  seeking  Jobs. 
Paced  with  this  pool  of  unemployed  vet- 
erans those  attending  schools  are  finding 
tt  dllQcult  to  locate  part-time  work. 

Now  under  Public  Law  16,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  the  story  is  somewhat  different. 
Ttie  educational  benefits  under  this  law 
are  exclusively  for  disabled  veterans,  and 
the  payments  per  month  are  as  foUows: 
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30 
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105.00 

124.  so 

40 

46.00 

111.00 

13«.00 
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57.50 

122.  M 

147.50 

«0 

00.00 

1»4.00 

isaoo 

70 

saso 

145.00 

17a  00 

80 

92  00 

157.00 

1S2.00 

M 

lOSOO 

im.oo 

1«3.00 

100 

115.00 

isaoo 

30&00 

In  disabled  cases.  If  a  pension  added  to  edu- 
cational subsistence  aUowances  (single  tOS. 
married  $90)  Is  less  than  $105.  the  Veterans' 
Administration  wiU  make  up  the  dillerenoe. 
thus  making  the  minimum  $105. 


In  addition,  disabled  veterans  attending 

schools  are  permitted  to  work  part  time  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  imder  the  GI  bUl. 

Also  they  are  given  $10  for  the  first  child 
and  $7  for  each  additlotULi  one,  and  $15  for 
each  dependent  parent. 

Amvets  respectfully  urges  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  look  Into 
this  matter  very  carefuUy  as  soon  as  possible. 


RelatioBt  With  tlic  Spanish  GoTcrnBeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  RHOOX  tSLAMD 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OBO,  I  include  the  foUowing  resolution: 

The  members  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Prancis,  Providence,  R.  I^  heartily  endorse 
the  rcaolutloti  adopted  by  the  Holy  Name 
Society  of  St.  Augustine's  Roman  Cattaollo 
Church  of  Providence  as  follows: 

"Whenu  if  Spain  bad  not  malntalnad 
neutrality  during  the  World  War.  the  Medi- 
terranean life  line  to  the  British  ■mp;re  and 
Rttsala.  via  Iran.  wotUd  have  been  cut.  the 
Inraslon  of  north  Africa  could  nt\er  have 
taken  place,  and  Ocrmaiiy  and  Japan  would 
have  met  In  India  as  planned,  thus  encircling 
the  British  Empire  and  Russia;  and 

"Whereas  despite  Nart  warnings,  threats, 
and  the  sinking  of  a  Spanish  ship,  the  Span- 
ish Government  permitted  16,000  Prenchmen 
to  flee  through  Spain  and  Join  the  Free 
Prench  in  Africa:  the  same  government  evac- 
uated l.OCO  Sepharadlc  Jews  to  the  haven  of 
Spain  from  Axis  cotmtrles;  and 

"Whereas  through  the  Intervention  of  the 
American  Ambassador,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment Iit>erated  1.100  American  airmen  from 
internment  in  Spain  and  permitted  them  to 
return  to  their  forces  and  also  delivered  to 
the  American  Embassy  secret  equipment 
from  disabled  American  planes  which  the 
airmen  had  neglected  to  destroy;  and 

"Whereas  Spain  accorded  to  the  Pree 
French  of  north  Africa  full  diplomatic  stand- 
ing and  authority  despite  the  protests  of 
the  Vichy  regime  and  the  threats  of  the 
German  Government;  and 

"Whereas  Portugal  agreed  to  cede  all  the 
rights  to  the  Azores  to  the  United  Nations. 
If  Spain  agreed  to  protect  Portugal  in  the 
event  of  an  Axis  attack:  Spain  so  agreed  and 
stated,  moreover,  that  it  would  fight  to  the 
death  to  protect  herself  and  Portugal  against 
invasion;  and 

"Whereas  Spain  helped  the  United  Nations 
by  cooperating  with  the  experts  of  economic 
warfare  who  bought  Spanish  goods  so  that 
the  Axis  Nations  could  not  buy  them;  Spain 
went  to  the  extent  of  placing  an  embargo  on 
the  shipment  of  wolfram  to  Germany — an  act 
of  war  against  the  Axis;  Spain  was  not  only 
neutral  but  adopted  an  attitude  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  short  of  actual 
belligerency,  an  attitude  which  the  so-called 
neutrals.  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  never 
dared  to  adopt:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
Nations  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  memo- 
rialized to  adopt  a  policy  of  noninterference 
with  Spain  and  the  continuance  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  Spanish  Oovemment;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  Tbat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Hon.  Hairy  8.  Ttuman,  President  of 


the  United  States:    Hon.  James  P.  Byraea. 

Secretary  of  State;  Hon.  Bdward  R.  Stettinius, 
permanent  chairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  U)e  United  Nations;  Hon.  Tom 
Connally,  chairman  of  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee;  Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Relations  Committee; 
Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green  and  Hon. 
Peter  G.  Gerry,  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island;  and  Hon.  Alme  Forand  and 
Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty.  Members  of  Congresa 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island." 


CoBttitntion  of  the  American  VeleraB$ 
G»numttec 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  itrw  icszico 
Of  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 

Friday.  June  21  (legislaUve  da^  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  constitution  of  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Committee,  adopted  at  the 
constitutional  convention  of  that  organi- 
zation in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  June  14  to  16. 
The  constitution  of  the  AVC  i»  typical 
of  that  group  of  World  War  II  veterani 
In  lt«  high  ideals  and  its  emphasis  upon 
democratic  procedures.  I  believe  that 
this  group  of  young  veterans  has  much  to 
offer  this  country.  The  AVC  has  grown 
In  recent  months  from  a  membership  of 
20,000  to  more  than  63.000  in  526  chapters 
In  44  States,  and  it  is  Just  embarking  on 
a  campaign  for  1,000.000  members. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  and  my- 
self are  cosponsors  of  legislation  to  grant 
a  congrefisional  charter  to  this  organiza- 
tion, "nils  newly  adopted  constitution 
serves  to  emphasize  that  this  progressive 
group  of  World  War  n  veterans  should 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  function 
nationally  in  their  program  for  achiev- 
ing a  more  democratic  and  prosperous 
America  and  a  stable  world. 

I  have  secured  from  the  Public  Printer 
an  estimate  that  the  cost  of  printing  the 
constitution  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  will  be  $210,  and  that  it  will 
take  up  three  and  one -half  pages  of  the 
CoNGR£ssiONAL  RECofiB.  Notwithstanding 
that.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  consti- 
tution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

CoNSTiTunoit,  Amkbican  VxraaAMs 
CoMMims 

FKZAKBLX 

We,  as  veterans  of  the  Second  World  War, 
associate  ourselves  regardless  of  national 
origin,  creed,  or  color  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

To  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  to  instire  the  rights  of  free  speech, 
free  press,  free  worship,  free  assembly,  and 
free  elections;  to  provide  thorough  social  and 
economic  security  to  all;  to  maintain  full 
production  and  full  employment  In  o-*r 
country  under  a  S3rstem  of  private  enterprise 
in  which  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and 
government   cooperate;    to   promote    peace 
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•nd  good  will  among  all  nations  and  all  peo- 
ples; to  support  active  participation  of  this 
Nation  In  the  United  Nations  and  other 
world  organizations  whose  purposes  are  to 
Improve  the  cultural,  commercial,  and  social 
relation.;  of  all  peoples;  to  provide  such  aid 
to  disabled  veterans  as  will  enable  them  to 
maintain  the  p>o6ition  In  society  to  which 
they  are  entitled;  to  provide  such  financial, 
medical,  vocational,  and  educational  assist- 
ance to  all  veterans  as  is  necessary  Tor  com- 
plete readjustment  to  civilian  life;  to  resist 
and  defeat  all  attempts  to  create  strife  be- 
tween veterans  and  nonveterans;  and  to 
foster  democracy.  We  dedicate  ourselves  to 
these  alms,  and  for  their  attainment  we 
establish  this  constitution. 

Article  I.  Name 
This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  Inc.,  or  such 
other  name  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  con- 
stitutional convention  and  approved  by  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Article  II.  Organization 

The  several  bodies  constituting  this  organ- 
ization shall  be: 

(a)  The  national  organization  which  shall 
include : 

(1)  The  national  planning  committee; 
(3)  The  national  administrative  commit- 

The  national  officers; 
The  State  coiinclls; 
The  area  councils; 
(d)  The  chapters: 
.    (e)  Members  at  large. 

Article  III.  Members 

Sktioit  1.  The  following  persons  shall  b« 
eligible  for  active  membership  regardless  of 
national  origin,  creed,  oi  color: 

(a)  Any  person  who  serves  or  has  served 
honorably  on  a  full-time  status  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  period  from  September  16,  1940,  to 
the  termination  of  the  Second  World  War; 

<b)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
serves  or  has  served  honorably  on  a  full-time 
status  in  the  armed  forces  of  any  of  the 
other  United  Nations  at  any  time  during  the 
period  of  such  participation  in  the  Second 
World  War; 

(c)  Any  person  who  serves  or  has  served 
honorably  on  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States  or  honorably  on  active 
administrative  duty  in  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service  for  at  least  60  days  during 
the  period  from  September  16,  1940,  to  the 
termination  of  the  Secoad  Wctfld  War. 

Sbc.  a.  Questions  relating  to  interpreta- 
tion of  section  1  of  this  article  shall  be  de- 
termined solely  by  the  national  planning 
committee. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  of  this  organization  who 
shall  have  been  accepted  for  membership 
under  any  bylaw  adopted  by  this  organization 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  constitution 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  membership  rights 
as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  article. 

Sec.  4.  Active  life  memberships:  Persons 
eligible  for  membership  under  section  1  of 
this  article,  who  are  recipients  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  or  the  equivalent 
award  of  any  nation  of  the  United  Nations, 
shall  upon  application  be  awarded  active 
life  membership  in  this  organization  by  the 
act  of  any  chapter  or  of  the  national  plan- 
ning committee  or  the  national  administra- 
tive conQnittee  without  at  any  time  lieing 
subject  to  any  financial  obligations  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

Sec.  6.  Honorary  memberships:  A  majority 
of  the  national  planning  committee  only 
may  award  honorary  membership  In  this 
organization  to  any  person  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  or  herself  in  the  per- 
formance of  services  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Szc.  6.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
active  membershp  in  this  organization  until 


he  or  she  shall  have  subscribed  in  writing 
to  the  basic  principles  of  this  organization 
as  set  forth  In  the  preamble  to  this  con- 
stitution. 

Sue.  7.  A  chapter  member  is  one  who  Is 
affiliated  with  a  chapter  of  this  organization. 
A  member-at-large  is  one  who  has  Joined  the 
organization  but  who  has  not  become  a 
member  of  any  chapter  or  being  a  member 
of  a  chapter  has  terminating  his  membership 
with  such  chapter  and  has  retained  only  his 
membership  in  the  organization. 

Sec.  8.  No  person  eligible  for  membership 
of  this  article  shall  be  denied  the  same  unless 
previously  ousted  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  9.  A  member  may  be  suspended  or 
ousted  only  If  the  member  has  deliberately 
engaged  in  activities  which  are  contrary  to 
the  purposes  of  the  organization  or  inimical 
to  its  welfare. 

Sec  10.  No  chapter  shall  oust  any  chapter 
member  from  membership  unless  such  ouster 
is  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  chapter 
members  present  at  any  regularly  scheduled 
meeting  following  due  notice  of  such  con- 
templated ouster,  and  no  member-at-large 
shall  be  ousted  except  by  action  of  two-thtrds 
of  the  national  planning  committee  present 
at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  thereof 
following  due  notice  of  such  contemplated 
ouster. 

Sec.  11,  No  member  shall  be  suspended  or 
ousted  from  membership  except  after  due 
notice  and  a  fair  hearing  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  the  bylaws:  Provided,  however,  That 
no  such  ouster  of  a  chapter  member  shall 
become  final  until  reviewed  by  the  national 
planning  committee. 

Article  IV.  National  convention 
Section  1.  The  supreme  power  of  this  or- 
ganization shall  be  vested  In  the  membership 
represented  at  the  national  convention. 

Sec.  2.  The  national  convention  shall  be 
held  at  least  once  In  each  calendar  year  at 
such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  determined 
at  the  previous  convention,  or.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  designation,  at  a  time  and 
place  determined  by  the  national  planning 
committee. 

Sec.  3.  Delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  four  classes  of  per- 
sons : 

(a)  Chapter  delegates. 

(b)  Chairmen  of  State  councils. 

(c)  Members  of  the  national  planning 
committee. 

(d)  The  elective  national  officers  of  this 
organization. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Elected  national  officers,  mem- 
bers of  the  national  planning  committee, 
and  chairmen  of  State  councils  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  at  the  national  conven- 
tion, and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  hold  proxy 
votes. 

(b)  Each  chapter  delegate.  In  addition  to 
such  proxy  votes  as  he  may  hold,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  to  be  computed 
by  dividing  the  total  number  of  votes  to 
which  such  chapter  is  entitled  by  the  num- 
ber of  such  chapter's  delegates  at  the  na- 
tional convention. 

(c)  Members  at  large,  as  defined  in  article 
m  hereof,  not  living  in  the  area  of  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  general  chapter,  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  by  proxy  In  such  manner  as  the 
national  planning  committee  may  determine. 

Sec.  5.  The  national  convention  shall  be 
governed  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  delegates  thereto,  each  having  one  vote 
for  such  purpose,  may  adopt. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  delegates  from  each 
chapter  shall  be  based  on  a  delegate  member- 
ship ratio  to  be  determined  for  each  conven- 
tion by  the  national  planning  committee: 
Provided,  however.  That  each  chapter  shall 
be  entitled  to  at  least  1  delegate,  and  that  no 
chapter  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  10. 

Sec.  7.  Chapter  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  shall  be  elected  by  each  chapter 
at  a  regular  meeting  thereof  after  due  notice 
of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 


Article  V.  National  officera  and  members  of 
the  national  planning  committee 
SixmoN  1.  (a)  The  national  convention 
shall  elect  a  national  chairman,  a  national 
vice  chairman,  and  16  members  of  the  na- 
tional planning  committee,  at  least  D  of  whom 
shall  be  deemed  qualified  by  the  conven- 
tion's nominating  committee,  by  reason  of 
personal  consent,  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  serving  on  the  national  administra- 
tive committee. 

(b)  The  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion from  each  of  the  eight  regions  herein- 
after defined  assembled  in  caucus  at  said 
national  convention,  shall  nominate  and 
elect  a  member  of  the  national  planning  com- 
mittee from  the  region  represented  by  the 
said  delegates.  Said  member  Ehall  be  known 
as  the  regional  vice  chairman. 

(c)  The  continental  United  States  shall 
be  divided  into  the  following  regions:  New 
England:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut. 
Middle  Atlantic:  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  D.  C.  Southeast:  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi. Southwest:  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Texas.  Oklahoma.  East  Central:  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois.  West  Central:  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 
Mountain:  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Idaho.  Coast: 
California,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  officers  enumerated  in 
section  1  of  this  article  and  the  national 
planning  committee  shall  serve  for  one  term : 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  the  reelection  of  any 
officer  or  member  of  the  national  planning 
committee. 

(b)  The  word  "term"  as  used  herein  shall 
designate  the  period  from  the  adjournment 
of  a  national  convention  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  next  succeeding  national  convention. 
Sec.  3.  (a)  In  the  event  of  the  resigna- 
tion, death,  or  disability  of  the  national 
chairman,  the  national  vice  chairman  shall 
succeed  to  the  office  of  chairman,  and  he 
shall  act  as  national  chairman  in  the  latter's 
absence. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  national  vice 
chairman  or  on  the  national  planning  com- 
mittee may  be  filled  by  any  member  receiv- 
ing a  majority  of  not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  votes  of  the  attending  members  of  the 
national  planning  committee  at  any  regu- 
larly scheduled  meeting  thereof  or  of  any 
special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  such  vacancy:  Provided,  however.  That 
if  such  vacancy  on  the  national  planning  com- 
mittee shall  be  among  one  of  the  members 
elected  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  lb.  then  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  a  member  from  the  same  region. 

Sec.  4.  A  national  treasurer,  a  national  sec- 
retary, a  national  field  secretary,  and  a  na- 
tional counsel  shall  be  selected  by  the  national 
planning  committee. 

Sec.  5.  The  national  officers  shall  have  such 
powers  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  bylaws:  Provided,  however.  That  the  na- 
tional cnalrman  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the 
national  planning  committee  and  of  the  na- 
tional administrative  conunittee. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  national  chairman  and  the 
national  vice  chairman  shall  serve  on  a  full- 
time  basis  and  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual 
salary  of  $8,000  and  $7,500,  respectively. 

(b)  The  national  secretary  and  the  na- 
tional field  secretary  shall  serve  on  a  full-time 
basis  and  shall  be  compensated  for  their  serv- 
ices at  rates  to  be  determined  by  the  national 
planning  committee  or  the  national  admin- 
istrative committee  as  the  bylaws  may  pro- 
vide, and  the  national  council  may  be  com- 
pensated in  like  manner  for  any  official  serv- 
ices rendered. 

Sec.  7.  The  national  planning  committee 
or  .the  national  administrative  committee,  or 
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those  to  whom  they  may  designate  such 
authority,  may  from  time  to  time  appoint 
and  employ  such  other  officers,  agents,  or 
employees  as  may  to  them  appear  desirable, 
upon  such  terms  as  they  may  deem  wise. 

Sec.  8.  There  shall  be  a  director  of  veterans 
affairs  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  national 
planning  committee  and  who  shall,  among 
other  duties  assigned  to  him.  have  full  power 
to  authorize  qualifying  members  of  the  chap- 
ters  of  this  organisation  to  represent  veterans 
and  to  handle  veterans'  claims  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Such  qualified 
members  shall  be  authorized  to  render  service 
to  members  in  presentation  of  claims  pur- 
suant to  laws  and  regulatiorvs  without  charge. 

Sec.  9.  All  officers  and  members  of  the  na- 
tional planning  committee  shall  have  been 
members  of  this  organization  for  a  period  of 
no  less  than  60  da3rs  prior  to  their  election. 

Article  VI.  National  planning  committee 

Section  1.  The  lx>ard  of  directors  of  this 
organization  shall  be  known  as  the  national 
planning  committee  and  shall  consist  of  25 
members,  of  whom  24  shall  be  elected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  article  V.  sec- 
tion 1.  The  national  chairman  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  national  planning  committee 
ex  officio. 

Sac.  2.  The  national  planning  committee 
shall  have  general  power  to  manage  and  con- 
trol the  affairs,  business,  and  property  of 
this  organization  between  national  conven- 
tions. 

Sec.  3.  The  national  planning  committee 
may  adept  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  Its  meetings  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  this  organization 
as  it  may  deem  proper,  and  not  Inconsistent 
with  law.  the  constitution,  or  bylaws  of  this 
organizaticn. 

Sec.  4.  Regular  meetings  of  the  national 
planning  committee  shall  be  held  quarterly. 
Special  meetings  of  the  national  planning 
committee  may  t>e  called  at  any  time  by  the 
national  chairman  on  his  own  Initiative  or 
at  the  request  of  any  eight  members  of  the 
national  planning  committee. 

Sec.  5.  After  each  national  convention  the 
national  planning  committee  shall  meet 
within  36  hours  after  adjournment  of  the 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
such  business  as  may  be  necessary.  Said 
meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  site  of  the 
convention. 

Sec.  6.  At  least  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  national  planning  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the 
national  planning  committee;  but  a  less 
number  may  adjourn  any  meeting  from  time 
to  time  until  the  quorum  shall  be  present. 

Article  VII,  National  administrative  com- 
mittee 

Section  1.  The  members  of  the  national 
planning  committee  shall  elect  five  of  Its 
members  willing  and  able  to  participate  in 
frequent  meetings  at  the  national  head- 
quarters, who  in  addition  to  the  national 
chairman  and  the  national  vice  chairman 
shall  constitute  the  national  administra- 
tive committee. 

Sec.  2.  The  national  administrative  com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  national  planning 
committee  at  its  meeting  next  succeeding 
the  national  convention. 

Sec.  3.  Vacancies  in  the  national  adminis- 
trative committee  may  be  filled  by  a  ma- 
jority of  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  na- 
tional planning  .committee  at  any  regular 
or  special  meeting  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  All  the  powers  of  the  national  plan- 
ning committee,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
lawfully  delegated,  shall  be  vested  In.  and 
may  be  exercised  by,  the  national  adminis- 
trative committee  when  the  national  plan- 
ning committee  is  not  in  session:  Provided, 
however.  Than  any  action  taken  by  the  na- 
tional administrative  committee  on  mat- 
ters of  pclicy  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 


tion by  the  national  planning  committee  at 
its  next  regular  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  Regular  meetings  of  the  national 
administrative  committee  shall  be  held  at 
least  biweekly.  Subject  to  the  foregoing,  and 
such  regulations  as  may  be  made  by  reso- 
lution of  the  national  planning  committee, 
the  national  administrative  committee  may 
fix  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and  shall  meet 
on  such  days  and  at  such  place  or  place« 
as  may  be  fixed  by  such  rules.  But,  in  every 
case,  the  presence  of  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  such  committee  shall  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  VIII.  Special  committees 

SacnoN  1.  The  national  chairman,  the  na- 
tional planning  committee,  or  the  natlcnal 
administrative  committee,  may  from  time  to 
time  appoint  any  standing  or  special  com- 
mittees which  chall  have  and  may  exercise 
such  powers  as  shall  be  authorized  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  national  planning  committee  or 
the  national  administrative  committee. 

The  term  of  any  such  special  committee 
shall  be  determined  by  the  national  adminis- 
trative conunittee,  whichever  may  author- 
ize its  existence:  Provided,  however,  that  the 
term  of  any  committee  shall  not  exceed  the 
duration  of  the  term  in  which  it  is  appointed. 
Such  committee  shall  designate  a  chairman 
and  report  through  such  chalrnaan  to  the 
national  administrative  committee  or  na- 
tional planning  committee  at  such  time  as 
may  be  directed,  and  shall  fix  its  own  rules 
of  procedure  and  shall  meet  when  and  as 
provided  by  such  rules,  but  In  every  case,  the 
presence  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 
Article  IX.  Organization  of  territorial  units 

Section  1.  The  territorial  units  of  this 
organlZHtlon  shall  consist  of  chapters,  area 
councils,  and  State  coimcUs. 

Sac.  2.  State  councils  shall  be  chartered  by 
the  national  planning  committee  or  the  na- 
tional administrative  committee  and  shall  be 
composed  of  the  chapters  within  their  re- 
spective States,  and  shall  have  such  powers 
as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  bylaws. 

Sec  3.  Area  councils  shall  be  chartered  by 
the  national  planning  committee  or  by  the 
national  administrative  committee  and  shall 
be  composed  of  chapters  within  their  respec- 
tive areas  of  jurisdiction  as  from  time  to 
time  defined  by  the  national  planning  com- 
mittee or  the  national  administrative  com- 
mittee, and  shall  have  such  powers  as  may 
be  prescribed  In  the  bylaws. 

Sec  4.  Chapters  shall  be  chartered  by  the 
national  planning  committee  or  by  the  na- 
tional administrative  committee  and  ehall 
be  composed  of  such  members  as  shall  Join 
such  chapters. 

Sec  5.  All  charters  heretofore  granted  are 
hereby  affirmed. 

Sec  6.  The  minimum  membership  of  any 
projected  chapter  shall  consist  of  at  least  10. 

Sec  7.  No  chapter  shall  be  named  after  any 
living  person. 

Sec  8.  (a)  Chapters  in  this  organization 
shall  accept  for  membership  any  member  at 
large  or  any  eligible  applicant  and  shall  make 
no  distinction  based  on  national  origin,  creed, 
or  color. 

(b)  No  member  shall  be  a  member  of  more 
than  one  chapter  at  any  one  time. 

Sec  9.  Absolute  discretion  consistent  with 
this  constitution  and  the  bylaws  with  respect 
to  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  any  Territorial 
xmit  shall  vest  in  the  national  planning  com- 
mittee or  the  national  administrative  com- 
mittee and  the  bylaws  shall  contain  such 
provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  de- 
mocracy within  such  units  and  to  provide  for 
the  fullest  participation  and  representation 
of  the  membership  therein. 

Sec  10.  The  national  planning  committee 
may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members,  re- 
voke the-€harter  of  any  Territorial  imlt  for 
any  of  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Deliberate  attempts  to  obstruct  or  con- 
travene the  principles,  purposes,  and  general 


policies  of  the  organisatlan  as  stated  In  the 
preamble. 

(b)  Fraudulent  or  Illegal  acta,  calculated 
to  destroy  the  credit  or  reputation  of  tbto 

organization. 

(c)  Protracted  failure  to  bold  regular 
meetings  or  to  maintain  a  membership  of  at 
least  10  members. 

Sec  1 1 .  No  charter  shall  be  revoked  except 
upon  dxie  notice  to  the  Territorial  unit  in- 
volved and  an  opportunity  for  an  adequate 
bearing  and  review. 

Sec  12.  In  the  event  of  revocation  ot  a 
charter,  the  assets  of  the  territorial  unit 
shall,  after  the  payment  of  all  debts,  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  national  planning  com- 
mittee to  be  distributed  among  other  terri- 
torial units  In  such  manner  as  the  national 
planning  committee  may  direct,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  law. 

Article  X  Auxiliary  organizaticma 

(a)  A  Women's  Auxiliary  of  this  organiza- 
tion Is  hereby  created,  and  the  natl<mal 
planning  committee  shall  proceed  forthwith 
to  establish  such  regulations  for  its  organ- 
ization and  activities  as  it  may  deem  advis- 
able to  permit  it  to  assist  m  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purposes  of  this  organization. 

(b)  The  national  planning  committee  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  asMm- 
bled  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  may 
authorize  the  creation  of  and  establish  regu- 
lations for  such  other  auxiliary  organizations 
as  it  may  deer*  advisable  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purposes  of  this  orfanlzatton. 

Article  XI.  Dues  and  finances 

Section  1.  The  revenue  of  the  national  or- 
ganization shall  be  derived  from  annual 
membership  dues  and  from  such  other 
sources  as  may  be  approved  by  the  national 
planning  committee  or  by  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee 

Sec  2.  National  dues,  and  the  dues  of  all 
subordinate  units,  for  each  member  shall  be- 
come payable  annually  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  In  which  such  dues  were  originally 
received. 

Sec  3.  For  a  member  at  large  the  national 
dues  shall  be  t5  per  anntun. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  event  that  a  member  at  large 
shall  become  a  chapter  member  during  the 
fiscal  year,  the  national  organization  shall 
contribute  the  sum  of  $2  to  such  chapter: 
Such  sum  shall  be  credited  by  the  chapter 
to  the  chapter  dues  of  such  member. 

Sec.  5.  For  a  chapter  member  the  national 
dues  shall  be  $3  per  annum. 

EEC  6.  The  stattis  of  any  member  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article  shall  be  determined 
as  of  the  date  when  such  member's  national 
or  chapter  dues  as  the  case  may  be  become 
payable. 

Sec  7.  A  chapter  shall  collect  national  dues 
from  each  of  Its  chapter  members  and  shall 
remit  the  same  promptly  to  the  national 
treasurer. 

Sec  8.  For  a  chapter  member  chapter  dues 
shall  be  at  least  $2  per  anniun. 

Sec  9.  Any  chapter  may  fix  chapter  dues 
In  excess  of  the  minimum  provided  In  section 
8  hereof  by  a  majority  vote  of  Its  members. 

Sec  10.  In  no  event  shall  any  member  be 
compelled  to  pay  any  duea  or  aaaessments 
to  the  organization  or  any  of  ita  Xierrltorlal 
units  in  excess  of  a  total  of  97  In  any  fiscal 
year. 

Sec  11.  Any  member  at  large  or  chapter 
member  whose  national  or  chapter  dues  are 
In  arrears  for  3  months  ahall  b«  notified 
by  the  chapter  secretary  or  the  national 
secretary,  whichever  is  applicable,  and  if  such 
arrears  are  not  satisfied  within  1  month 
thereafter,  such  member  ahall  be  dropped 
from  the  rolls  as  a  member  in  arrears  with- 
out prejudice  to  reinstatement,  and  if  a 
chapter  member,  notice  shall  be  given  to 
the  national  office. 

Article  XII.  Public  policy 
Section  1.  All  public  statements  made  and 
political  and  social  actions  taken  in  the  name 
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of  this  organization  shall  be  In  conaonance 
with  the  principles  set  forth  In  the  preamble 
to  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  All  such  statements  and  actions 
when  initiated  by  a  Territorial  unit  shall  be 
Identified  as  coming  from  such  Territorial 
unit. 

Article  XIII.  Endorsement  of  candidates 
Section  1.  Neither  the  national  organiza- 
tion nor  any  Territorial  unit  shall  endorse 
any  candidate  for  public  offlce;  but  this  arti- 
cle shall  not  be  deemed  to  prevent  an  un- 
biased presentation  of  the  records  of  can- 
didates nor  to  prevent  the  formation  of  or 
participation  in  any  committee  or  organi- 
zation endorsing  or  supporting  a  candidate 
for  public  offlce  by  members  of  this  organi- 
zation. 

Sec.  2.  Neither  the  funds  of  the  organi- 
zation^ nor  of  any  of  Its  units  shall  be  used 
to  support  the  candidacy  of  any  person  for 
public  offlce. 

Article  XIV.  Discrimination 

Membership  or  offlce  in  or  employment  by 
this  organization  or  any  Territorial  unit 
thereof  shall  in  no  way  be  conditioned  upon 
the  factors  of  national  origin,  creed,  or  color. 

Article  XV.  Bylaws 

SxcnoN  1.  All  presently  existing  bylaws 
consistent  with  this  constitution  or  with  any 
bylaws  subsequently  adopted  shall  continue 
In  full  force  and  effect  unless  amended  or 
repealed  by  the  national  planning  commit- 
tee, the  national  convention,  or  by  referen- 
dum. 

Sec.  a.  The  national  planning  committee 
may  adopt  such  bylaws  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  constitution  and  with  any 
bylaws  adopted  by  the  national  convention  or 
by  referendum  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  organization. 

Sic  3.  Bylaws  adopted  by  the  national 
planning  committee  may  be  amended  or  re- 
pealed by  that  body  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  thereof  and  any  bylaw  may  be 
amended  or  repealed  by  the  national  conven- 
tion or  by  referendum. 

Article  XVI.  Initiative  and  referendum 

Section  1.  The  national  planning  commit- 
tee, the  national  administrative  committee, 
or  the  membership  by  petition  filed  with  the 
national  secretary  and  signed  by  2,000  mem- 
bers either  personally  or  on  their  behalf  by 
chapter  chairmen  signing  on  behalf  of  the 
total  membership  of  their  respective  chap- 
ters and  authorized  so  to  do  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  each  such  chapter's  members  may 
Initiate  a  referendum  as  to  any  of  the  affairs 
and  business  of  the  organization. 

Sec.  2.  Matters  submitted  to  the  member- 
ship by  referendum  shall  be  submitted  by 
ballot  to  all  chapters  and  members  at  large 
not  living  in  the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  any 
general  chapter.  A  chapter  ballot  shall  in- 
dicate its  total  membership  and  the  total 
affirmative  and  negative  vote  of  such  chapter. 
A  two-thirds'  vote  of  the  membership  voting 
In  a  referendum  shall  be  binding  upon  this 
organization. 

Article  XVII.  Amendment  of  the 
constitution 

Section.  1.  This  constitution  may  be 
amended  by  the  national  convention  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  session  of 
the  national  convention  voting  thereon, 
provided  that  the  number  of  votes  cast  shall 
equal  at  least  a  majority  of  the  total  vote 
represented  at  such  convention;  or  by  refer- 
endum as  provided  in  article  XVI. 

Sec.  a.  No  amendment  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  national  convention  for  its  approval 
unless  it  shall  have  been  previously  approved 
by  the  national  planning  committee  or  shall 
be  In  the  form  of  a  petition  filed  with  the 
national  secretary  and  signed  by  2,000  mem- 
bers either  personally  or  on  their  behalf  by 
chapter  chairmen  signing  on  behalf  of  the 
total  membership  of  their  respective  chapters 


and  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  such  chapter's  members.  Such 
petition  shall  be  filed  not  less  than  60  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  national  convention. 
Sec.  3.  In  the  event  that  an  amendment  Is 
proposed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  this  article,  it  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  national  organ  of  this  organi- 
zation not  less  than  30  dajrs  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  national  convention. 

Article  XVIII.  Reincorporation 
The  national  planning  committee  by  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  its  members  is  empowered 
to  reincorporate  this  organization  as  a  na- 
tional corporation  or  as  a  corporation  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  any  State  and  to  dis- 
solve the  present  corpoi:ation  and  upon  dis- 
solution to  transfer  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  present  corporation  to  the  new  cor- 
poration, provided  that  all  of  the  members 
of  the  present  corporation  shall  become  mem- 
bers of  the  new  corporation  and  that  all  of 
the  aforesaid  shall  be  done  only  in  accordance 
with  law  and  the  provisions  of  this  consti- 
tution. 

Article  XIX.  Nonprofit 

No  part  of  the  earnings.  Income  or  funds 
of  this  organization  shall  enure  to  the 
benefit  of  any  member  or  individual  except 
that  this  organization  may  pay  considera- 
tion for  work,  labor,  or  material  furnished 
to  It. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Pilot,  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  archdiocese  of  Boston: 

CROSSES  AND   STARS 

Sometimes  old  truths,  when  conveyed 
through  a  novel  medium,  take  on  a  new 
freshness  and  conviction. 

At  the  ninth  annual  dinner  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts committee  of  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  Jews,  held  Monday  night  at  the  Statler, 
a  pageant  was  presented.  In  a  darkened  audi- 
torium, a  voice  Impersonated  the  spirits  of 
three  dead  soldiers.  One  of  them  repre- 
sented Jackie  Epstein;  the  others  were  Cal- 
lahan and  Smith — Jew,  Catholic,  and  Protes- 
tant.   Each  told  how  he  died. 

Epstein  had  been  bringing  supplies  across 
a  terrain  murderous  with  Japanese  fire.  As 
he  died,  a  Catholic  priest  tried  to  comfort 
him.  Callahan,  the  second  voice  in  the  pag- 
eant, explained  that  the  supplies  Epstein  got 
through  at  the  cost  of  his  life  saved  many 
of  his  comrades  in  the  beleaguered  com- 
pany— but  he,  Callahan,  was  dead  when  they 
arrived.  Smith  had  perished  in  the  manner 
of  his  comrades,  hating  the  dirtiness,  the 
monotony,  and  the  horror  of  war — but,  since 
his  love  of  liberty  was  stronger  than  his  dis- 
relish for  its  cost.  Smith  died  with  Epstein 
and  Callahan. 

In  interludes  of  the  narration,  a  white 
gleam  from  the  balcony  spot-Ughted  two 
crosses  and  the  Star  of  David.  In  the  finale, 
a  light  played  on  the  wind-whipped  stars  and 
stripes  of  the  American  flag.  And  we  do  like 
to  feel  that  the  prettiest  flag  in  the  world 
Is  also  the  grandest,  the  most  royal  In  its 
promise,  the  sincerest  In  its  fulfillment. 

Now  something  in  our  nature  revolts  at 
sameness.  We'd  weary  of  perfect  weather 
If  all  days  were  svmllt  from  dawn  to  dark. 


We'd  tire  of  the  purest  note  a  composer  ever 
dreamed  up — if  the  orchestra  struck  th(.t 
UPte  at  the  opening  of  the  concert  and  held 
It  all  evening.  And  since  few  orations  thece 
days  end  without  some  reference  to  the 
"white  crosses"  of  Normandy  and  Iwo  Jima, 
audiences  incline  now  to  stir  uneasily  in  their 
chairs  when  the  dead  of  this  war — and  tie 
debt  we  owe  to  their  sacrifice — are  men- 
tioned. 

That's  a  mistake.  It's  worse  than  a  mis- 
take. There  are  some  "monotonies"  we  should 
discipline  ourselves  to  endure.  There  are 
some  memories  which  time  should  never  be 
allowed  to  fade. 

These  "white  crosses,"  whose  mention  is 
beginning  to  weary  us,  are  grave  markets. 
Star  of  David  and  the  Cross  of  Christ,  th<!y 
Indicate  that  here  lies  a  soldier  who  died  n 
battle.  Epstein,  Callahan,  and  Smith,  bat- 
tling it  out  on  a  bullet-riddled  redoubt, 
weren't  wondering  whether  Judaism  is  a  ra:e 
or  a  religion:  Smith  and  Epstein  weren't 
worrying  about  Vatican  designs  on  American 
democracy.  Their  comradeship  was  annealed 
in  a  fiame  whose  terror  we  comfortable  civil- 
ians can  only  imagine — and  we  shotild  thank 
God  that  that's  as  close^  as  we  came  to  .t. 
Their  comradeship  was  sealed  in  the  grim, 
utterly  impartial  democracy  of  death.  To- 
gether, in  a  completely  democratic  unison, 
their  bodies  will  molder  and  dissolve.  A  few 
years  from  now  you  could  uncover  the  graves 
and  you'd  find  that  death  had  dealt  impar- 
tially with  Jew  and  Christian,  with  white 
and  Negro. 

But  we  insist  that  their  spirits  live.  Arid 
it's  no  irreverence  to  Imagine — in  the  man- 
ner of  that  Monday  evening  pageant— that 
those  spirits,  if  they  could  return  like  Ham- 
let's father,  would  beg  us  to  learn  the  art 
of  harmonious  living  together.  Without  for 
a  moment  subscribing  to  the  nonsense  that 
"one  religion  is  as  true  as  another"  (because 
this  has  to  mean  that  one  religion  is  as  fal.^ 
as  another) ,  it  is  a  fact  that  Jew  and  Chrlj- 
tian.  White  and  Negro,  we're  all  Americans. 
There  s  nothing  in  Judaism  that  prevents 
one  from  being  an  excellent  American;  noth- 
ing in  any  Christian  postulate  hinders  ti.e 
same  effect.  White  skin;  black,  yellow,  or 
green,  are  items  of  supreme  insignificance— 
what  counts  is  the  willingness  to  accept  the 
Implications  of  the  American  code  and  in- 
tegrate them  into  the  pattern  of  our  practicil 
lives. 

Let's  keep  talking  about  these  "whi:e 
crosses"  and  these  "stars  of  David."  Let's 
keep  thinking  about  them.  Let's  make  eve:7 
day  of  oiu-  lives  a  Memorial  Day.  Then, 
perhaps,  it  may  dawn  upon  us  after  a  while 
that  actually  we  do  owe  to  these  boys  who 
died  so  tragically  young  the  effort  to  practice 
In  our  dally  living  the  comradeship  they 
learned  in  the  camps  and  took  for  granted 
In  the  hour  when,  on  a  flea-ridden  Pacific 
atoll,  they  faced  death  side  by  side  and  in 
company  entered  the  silence. 


Child  Welfare  and  Health  Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY  . 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  und(;r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  June  14,  1946,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Child  Service: 
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Whereas  the  children  of  a  nation  consti- 
tute its  wealth,  its  security,  and  Its  entire 
future;  and 

Whereas  the  present  needs  of  the  children 
of  this  and  other  countries  require  the  de- 
voted, skillful,  and  concerted  attention  of  aU 
our  people:  and 

Whereas  the  great  and  gratifying  progress 
made  in  the  development  of  child  health  and 
welfare  services  in  this  country  in  the  last 
three  decades  has  been  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  vigorous  leadership,  wise  counsel,  and 
effective  administration  of  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau:  Be  it  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Child  Service  in  attendance 
at  its  meeting  the  14th  day  of  June  1946 
express  their  appreciation  of  the  President's 
recent  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  welfare  services  should  be 
raised  to  Cabinet  rank:  and  be  it 

Resolved.  That  in  the  light  of  the  Presi- 
dential order  of  May  16,  1946,  transferring 
the  major  portion  of  the  Lnlted  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  functions  and  services  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  the  President  be 
urged  to  direct  the  Federal  8  curity  Admin- 
istrator to  conserve  the  Integrity  of  services 
for  children  and  to  keep  intact  the  services 
to  crippled  children,  child-welfare  services, 
and  maternal  and  child-health  services  as 
now  administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau, 
together  with  njch  other  services  to  children 
as  may  later  be  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
and  that  child-labor  functions  remaining  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  be  kept  Intact 
within  one  unit;  it  Is  further 

Resolved,  That  we  here  record  our  firm 
conviction  that  only  through  such  action 
will  the  best  interests  of  the  children  of  this 
and  other  nations  be  effectively  guaranteed 
at  this  time  in  our  history  when  our  future 
lies  so  clearly  in  the  hands  of  the  oncoming 
generation;  and  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  from  Rhode  Island. 
Edward  L.  Leaht. 

President. 
Chakles  L.  Bttrt, 
Executive  Director. 


South  Dakota  Supph'es  a  Generous  Por- 
tion of  Uncle  Sam's  Market  Basket 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing 12  States  comprise  the  region 
which  is  known  as  the  North  Central 
States  area  of  this  Republic:  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Michigan,  North  Dakota.  Ne- 
braska, Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Wis- 
consin, These  States  more  than  any 
other  one  contiguous  group  in  the  United 
States  comprise  the  bread  basket  of 
America.  They  comprise  the  great  pro- 
ductive farming  area  to  which  all  the 
world  is  now  looking  for  a  large  part  of 
its  sustenance  in  these  days  of  shortages 
and  famine. 

It  Is  therefore  with  pride  that  I  call 
attention  to  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Argus- 


Leader  which  comments  upon  a  receni 
study  released  by  George  A.  Starring, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Greater  South 
Dakota  Association.  Prom  a  study  of 
the  following  facts.  It  will  be  seen  that 
South  Dakota  ranks  near  the  top  of  the 
great  food-producing  areas  of  this  uni- 
verse. When  the  program  of  harnessing 
and  utilizing  the  great  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  has  been  completed^it  Is 
now  In  the  beginning  stages  of  actual 
construction — the  productivity  of  South 
Dakota  will  be  even  greater  and  America 
and  all  the  world  can  share  even  more 
fully  in  the  foods  and  fabrics  raised  in 
the  Sunshine  State. 

SOtTTH  DAKOTA  RATING  IN  FARM  PRODUCTION 

A  few  days  ago  the  Argus-Leader  printed 
some  statistical  information  from  the  Greater 
South  Dakota  Association  revealing  the  im- 
portant and  substantial  position  this  Sta^e 
occupies  in  farm  activities. 

The  OSDA  now  has  assembled  in  brief  form 
some  of  the  high  lights  of  the  materials  al- 
ready presented,  plus  additional  points. 

Here  are  the  25  points,  compiled  by  the 
OSDA,  showing  South  Dakota's  position  in 
the  North  Central  States: 

1.  Led  In  the  reduction  of  farm  mortgage 
debt,  1930-44. 

2.  Is  first  In  the  average  value  of  livestock 
per  farm. 

3.  Is  first  In  the  number  of  cattle  per  farm. 

4.  Led  In  the  pounds  of  cattle  produced 
In- 1945. 

5.  Was  first  In  1945  In  wool  production  per 
farm. 

6.  Is  first  In  average  number  of  acres  per 
farm. 

7.  Was  first  In  1945  In  value  of  rye  produced. 

8.  Was  second  in  the  value  of  barley  pro- 
duced in  1945. 

9.  Was  second  In  average  harvested  acre- 
age per  farm,  1934-43. 

10.  Was  second  In  chickens  produced  per 
farm  In  1945. 

11.  Is  second  in  ntimber  of  tractors  per  100 
farms. 

12.  Was  third  In  gross  State  debt  reduc- 
tion, 1940-45. 

13.  Was  third  In  value  of  flaxseed  produced 
in  1945. 

14.  Was  third  In  value  of  all  sorghums  pro- 
duced In  1945. 

15.  Was  third  In  the  value  of  alfalfa  seed 
produced  In  1945. 

16.  Was  fourth  In  average  cash  farm  In- 
come per  farm  in  1945. 

17.  Was  fourth  in  hog  production  per  fana 
In  1945. 

18.  Was  fourth  In  average  valtie  of  com 
production  per  farm  In  1945. 

19.  Was  fifth  in  value  of  oats  produced  In 
1945. 

20.  Was  fifth  In  value  of  all  wheat  pro- 
duced In  1945. 

21.  Was  fifth  In  5-year  average  cash  in- 
come per  farm,  1941-45. 

22.  Is  fifth  In  the  number  of  autcmobUes 
per  100  farms. 

23.  Is  sixth  In  value  of  land  and  buildings 
per  farm. 

24.  Was  sixth  in  value  of  sweet-clover  seed 
production    In   1945. 

25.  Was  sixth  in  value  of  potatoes  pro- 
duced in  1945. 

Material  such  as  this  Is  Ultmiinatlng  in  the 
manner  in  which  It  assists  South  Dakotans  In 
appreciating  the  value  of  their  own  State. 
The  OSDA  is  to  Ije  commended  for  Its  leader- 
ship In  presenting  this  Information.  And. 
in  so  doing,  it  supplies  another  potent  reason 
why  It  should  be  supported  and  maintained. 

The  membership  campaign  of  the  OSDA, 
currently  tmderway,  provides  an  opportimity 
for  South  Dakotans  to  help  promote  and 
develop  this  work. 


Lcgisk^TC  Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  several  editorials  from 
newspapers  from  Connecticut  to  Cali- 
fornia, commending  the  Congress  for  its 
efforts  to  improve  its  Internal  efficiency, 
and  urging  the  House  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Senate  by  approving  the 
legislative  reorganization  bill  at  this 
session : 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  of 
June  IS,  19461 

MODERNIZING   CONGRESS 

The  La  FoUette  bill  to  modernize  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  Congress  has 
been  passed  by  a  surprising  3-to-l  margin 
In  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  House.  To 
speed  the  much -needed  measure  toward 
passage  in  this  session,  certain  of  the  more 
controversial  items  were  eliminated  on  Sena- 
tor Btro's  motion,  but  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  reorganization  proposed  were 
readily  approved  by  the  upper  Chamber. 

Among  the  items  in  the  omnibus  bill  as  it 
went  to  the  House  were  a  consolidation  of 
the  functions  of  the  overburdened  standing 
committees,  a  reduction  in  their  number 
from  33  to  15  in  the  Senate,  and  a  limitation 
on  the  number  of  committees  on  which  any 
Member  may  serve.  Joint  sessions  of  com- 
mittees would  be  authorized,  and  they  would 
be  allowed  larger  staffs  of  clerical  help  and 
expert  advisers.  The  variety  of  other  Items 
covered  by  the  legislation  includes  a  l>oost  in 
salaries  from  $10,000  to  $15.C00,  a  pension 
system,  provision  of  an  administrative  as- 
sistant for  each  Congressman,  closer  controls 
over  revenue  and  expenditures,  and  closer 
liaison  with  the  White  House. 

The  urgent  need  for  a  streamlining  of 
Congress  has  been  Increasingly  apparent  in 
recent  years,  and  particularly  in  the  present 
eossion.  There  have  been  repeated  Ic^  Jams 
of  legislation  that  prevented  even  important 
measures  from  receiving  the  attention  they 
deserved.  The  stop-gap  draft  legislation 
passed  just  before  the  expiration  of  the  se- 
lective-service system  is  typical  of  the  de- 
plorable results  of  such  time  pressure.  A 
complete  renovation  of  the  bogged -down 
committee  system  Is  at  least  a  partial  an- 
swer to  the  problem.  More  adequate  staffs 
for  Congressmen  and  for  their  committees 
should  also  greatly  facilitate  a  more  states- 
manlike approach  to  legislation.  The  other 
provisions  either  conduce  to  the  same  end, 
or  are  desirable  for  other  reasons. 

It  is  Ironical  that  the  very  delays  that  it 
is  designed  to  correct  In  the  future  may  pre- 
vent passage  of  the  La  Follette  bill  In  this 
session  of  Congress.  With  a  recess  for  the 
summer  generally  expected  aroiud  mid- 
July,  the  measure  mtist  compete  with  ap- 
propriation bills,  compromise  legislation  on 
the  draft,  and  the  controversial  OPA  ex- 
tension for  attention  before  that  time.  The 
measure  passed  by  the  Senate  would  pro- 
vide the  first  general  overhauling  of  con- 
gressional machinery  in  25  years,  at  a  time 
when  the  need  Is  more  acute  than  ever.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  wUl  take  time 
to  foUow  the  Senate's  good  example.  To 
cope  with  the  swiftly  developing  problems 
of  1946,  we  need  something  more  efficient 
than  the  Congress  of  1921. 
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(From   the  Journal -Every   Evening   of  Wil- 
mington (Del.)  of  June  12,  1946] 

rOB   BETTER   GOVERNMENT 

By  the  surprisingly  large  margin  of  49  to 
16  .he  Senate  ha^  approved  legislation  to 
reorganize  and  modernize  the  machinery  of 
Congress.  The  result  is  gratifying  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  paves  the  way  to  better 
and  more  efficient  government  and  It  also 
proved  that  the  Senate  is  readier  than  most 
C]mlcs  had  believed  to  overhaul  its  antiquated 
ways  of  doing  business. 

The  bill  does  not,  by  any  means,  cover  all 
the  reforms  that  should  be  made.  It  does 
not.  for  instance,  touch  the  Jealously  guarded 
system  of  seniority  which  elevates  Senators 
to  committee  chairmanships  solely  on  the 
dubious  qualification  of  length  of  service. 
In  order  to  secure  its  passage  the  bill's  spon- 
sors had  to  sacrifice  a  section  ending  the 
patronage  system  in  appointing  congressional 
employees. 

However,  the  bill  does  provide  a  major  over- 
hauling of  congressional  procedure — the  first 
since  1921.  It  would  reduce  the  Senate's 
committees  from  33  to  15,  boost  congressional 
salaries  to  $15,000.  establish  a  pension  plan 
for  Members,  Impose  curbs  on  deficit  financ- 
ing, and  attempt  to  Improve  liaison  between 
the  White  House  and  Capitol  HiU.  It  would 
help  the  Members  to  make  better  use  of  their 
time  by  relieving  them  of  many  minor,  time- 
consuming  tasks,  providing  each  Member  with 
an  administrative  assistant,  and  allowing 
staffs  of  experts  to  the  various  committees. 

These  are  all  wise  and  needed  reforms,  and 
they  will  go  a  long  way  toward  enabling  Con- 
gress to  cope  with  the  mass  of  business  which 
comes  before  it. 

The  measure  now  goes  to  the  House  for  its 
conciirrence  and  for  action  on  amendments 
similarly  decreasing  the  number  of  commit- 
tees in  that  Chamber.  The  wisest  course  of 
the  House  to  follow  is  to  approve  the  legis- 
lation promptly  after  these  amendments  have 
been  made. 

{From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  of  June 
14,  19461 

AND  NOW  THE   HOUSE 

All  eyes  that  are  looking  for  the  com- 
pletion of  congressional  reform  at  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  are  now  focused  on 
Speaker  Sam  Ratbukn  and  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  It  is  they  who  can  transform 
Into  a  reality  the  streamlining  for  which 
the  Senate  voted  so  overwhelmingly  the 
other  day.  We  are  convinced  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  House  will  vote  for  modern- 
ization of  the  agencies  through  which  they 
must  work,  f  they  get  a  chance.  The  full 
responsibility  of  giving  them  that  chance 
falls  upon  the  Speaker  and  the  gentlemen 
who  control  the  rule-making  function. 

The  success  of  the  reorganization  bill  In 
the  Senate  may  be  traced  In  large  measure 
to  the  strategy  that  was  followed.  One  com- 
plete bin  was  submitted.  Instead  of  being 
referred  to  a  regular  committee  unfamiliar 
with  Its  provisions,  It  was  sent  to  the  six 
Senators  who  had  long  studied  the  compli- 
cated task  of  overhauling  our  legislative  ma- 
chinery. It  was  that  special  committee  head- 
ed by  Senator  La  Follette  that  quickly 
whipped  the  bill  into  shape  and  presented 
It  to  the  Senate  with  such  cogency  that  it 
could  not  be  resisted. 

Obviously,  then,  the  same  strategy  should 
be  followed  In  the  House.  In  that  body,  too. 
are  six  men  who  sat  through  the  extensive 
hearings  of  the  Joint  committee  and  partici- 
pated In  preparation  of  that  committee's 
excellent  report.  Only  by  referring  the  Sen- 
ate bill  to  them  for  further  study  and  filling 
of  the  gap  left  tor  the  committee  structure 
of  the  Hctise  will  there  be  a  fair  chance  of 
sectirlng  Its  enactment  at  the  present  ses- 
sion If  this  strategy  is  followed,  we  are 
confident  that  Representative  Monronzt. 
Tice  chairman  erf  the  Joint  committee,  will 
be  able  to  pilot  the  bill  through  the  House 


with  skill  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  La  Folletti 
on  the  Senate  side. 

Before  this  strategy  can  be  put  Into  effect, 
however,  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
Speaker  must  give  their  consent.  We  hope 
they  properly  sense  the  responsibility  that 
Is  theirs.  We  hope  they  also  realize  the 
wrath  that  defeat  of  this  vital  measure 
would  bring  down  upon  their  heads  from  an 
Irate  people  Intent  on  buttressing  the  ma- 
chinery of  democratic  government.  In  this 
particular,  the  tide  of  progress,  thank  heaven, 
seenu,  to  be  running  strong.  We  doubt  that 
any  group  can  block  these  essential  improve- 
ments in  the  long  run.  All  that  obstruc- 
tionists standing  in  the  way  temporarily 
could  expect  to  accomplish  would  be  to  bring 
discredit  upon  themselves. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  of  June 
13,  1946] 

A  PROGEESSn'E  SENATE 

In  passing,  by  a  vote  of  49  to  16,  the  bill  to 
reorganize  Congress,  the  Senate  has  con- 
founded those  who  confidently  predicted 
that  the  forthright  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  would  produce  little  or  no  results 
at  this  session.  Although  modified  in  some 
respects,  the  measure  as  adopted  by  the 
upper  Chamber  is  substantially  in  line  with 
the  report  of  the  Joint  committee.  Thus, 
It  would  not  only  reorganize  congressional 
procedures  so  as  to  place  a  checkrein  on 
deficit  spending,  compel  registration  of  lob- 
byists, improve  liaison  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches,  and  promote 
more  effective  research  and  staff  work,  but 
would  also  reorganize  18  committee  chair- 
men out  of  coveted  Jobs. 

It  was  the  committee  reform  aspect  of  the 
measure  which  constituted  one  of  the  more 
touchy  Issues.  Yet  the  Senate  voted  to  re- 
duce, by  consolidation  and  elimination,  the 
number  of  Senate  committees  from  33  to  15. 
On  another  controversial  Issue,  however — 
directly  Involving  patronage  "privileges" — 
the  Senate  backed  down.  This  was  on  the 
provision  to  establish  a  merit  system  for  ap- 
pointment and  promotion  of  congressional 
employees,  to  be  administered  under  a  cen- 
tral personnel  department.  The  Senate  bill 
calls  for  an  Increase  in  Members'  salaries 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  year  and  for  a  re- 
tirement system  based  on  contributions  by 
the  potential  beneficiaries  and  requiring  at 
least  6  years'  service  for  eligibility  to  retire 
at  62.  These  pay  and  retirement  benefits 
have  long  been  overdue. 

The  Senate  has  left  to  the  House  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  the  number  of  House  com- 
mittees. The  Joint  committee  recommended 
a  reduction  from  48  to  18.  which  would  abol- 
ish 30  chairmanships.  Simultaneous  mem- 
bership on  different  committees,  too,  would 
be  limited.  Opposition  to  these  and  other 
Innovations  tending  to  reduce  traditional 
"rights"  and  prestige  of  the  legislators 
already  has  been  expressed  by  prominent 
Members  of  the  House  and  a  vigorous  fight 
is  predicted  when  the  matter  comes  up  there. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  this  first  com- 
prehensive effort  since  1921  to  modernize 
the  national  legislative  machinery  should 
fall  for  lack  of  careful  consideration  in  the 
shuffle  of  a  Congress  rushing  toward  a  July 
adjournment. 

IFrom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
of  June  14.  1946] 

THE    VrrAL    CONGRESSIONAL    REFORM    BILL 

The  congressional  reorganization  bill 
which  the  Senate  has  passed  is  probably  the 
most  Important  piece  of  domestic  legislation. 
and  undoubtedly  the  most  significant  gov- 
ernmental reform  measure,  to  come  before 
Congress  In  years.  The  overhauling  is  long 
overdue.  The  present  congressional  ma- 
chinery was  geared  to  conditions  of  an  earlier 
day,  when  the  Government's  responsibilities 
were  far  fewer  and  simpler.    Under  today's 


condltiorw  the  antiquated  procedure  fre- 
quently bogs  down.  It  is  notoriously  cum- 
bersome, slow,  and  inefficient,  with  its  con- 
glomeration of  committees  and  its  outwcrn 
practices.  Its  rules  permit  serious  abuses, 
such  as  the  stifling  of  bills  without  accord- 
ing them  due  consideration  and  the  exercise 
of  excessive  power  by  some  Members  in  key 
positions.  The  existing  legislative  system 
Is  the  most  glaring  weakness  In  our  demo- 
cratic processes. 

The  bill  to  modernize  and  streamline  con- 
gressional operations  is  the  outgrowth  of 
more  than  a  year's  study  by  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress  headed  by  Senator  La 
Follette  of  Wisconsin,  and  Representative 
MoNKONET.  of  Oklahoma.  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette hardly  overst.  t  i  the  case  when  he 
said  the  legislation  was  necessary  to  avoid 
a  constitutional  crisis.  Senator  Btro  has 
stated  a  similar  view  In  saying.  "The  failure 
or  Inability  of  the  legislative  branch  to  func- 
tion efficiently  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
thrc  ts  now  existing  to  our  democratic  Insti- 
tutions." 

The  provision  which  has,  perhaps  natu- 
rally, received  the  most  public  attention, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  Impor- 
tant, is  that  for  increasing  the  pay  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  $10,030  to 
$15,000  a  year.  Since  congressional  salaries 
have  remained  unchanged  for  21  years,  while 
living  costs  have  advanced  and  the  special 
expenses  of  the  Members  have  multiplied, 
the  public  shoulc  realize  that  they  deserve 
an  Increase.  We  prefer  $12,500  to  $15,000, 
but  we  may  have  to  accept  the  latter  amount 
in  order  to  get  the  bill  passed. 

Better  compensation  is  essential  to  main- 
taining a  high  level  of  congressional  repre- 
sentation. Recently  a  niunber  of  valu<:!d 
Members  have  resigned  to  accept  more  re- 
munerative positions  in  private  life.  If  that 
tendency  should  continue,  the  caliber  of  our 
Congressmen  would  be  lowered  and  the  coun- 
try would  suffer  costly  consequences. 

The  La  Follette-Monroney  bill  also  proper- 
ly provides  a  retirement  plan  for  Members 
of  Congress.  It  permits  them  to  contribute 
voluntarily  5  percent  of  their  salaries  to  the 
Government's  retirement  fund.  To  be  eli- 
gible for  a  pension,  a  Member  would  have  to 
pay  in  that  amount  for  at  least  5  years,  to 
have  served  6  years  or  more  in  Congress,  and 
to  have  reached  the  age  of  62.  This  plan 
seems  reasonable. 

The  most  important  of  the  numerous  pro- 
visions are  those  for  reducing  the  number 
of  Senate  standing  committees  from  33  to 
15;  expanding  technical  and  administrative 
assistance  for  the  legislative  branch;  tighten- 
ing congressional  fiscal  controls;  removing 
the  necessity  for  acting  separately  on  hun- 
dreds of  routine  matters,  such  as  bills  for 
damage  claims,  pensions,  and  building 
bridges;  modifying  Senate  and  House  rules 
to  expedite  legislation,  and  abolishing  spe- 
cial committees  whose  authority  in  many  in- 
stances overlaps  that  of  standing  commit- 
tees. These  and  other  provisions  constitute 
a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  legislative 
machinery. 

The  Senate  now  has  .13  standing  and  10 
special  committees,  with  an  average  of  six 
committee  assignments  to  each  Senator.  It 
Is  impossible  for  Senators  to  devote  the  nec- 
essary time  to  all  their  committee  work,  or 
even  to  attend  all  important  committee  meet- 
ings. The  La  Follette-Monroney  bill  not 
only  reduces  the  number  of  Senate  standing 
committees  by  more  than  half,  but  also  limits 
each  one  to  13  members,  except  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  is  allowed  21. 

The  logic  of  merging  committee  responsi- 
bilities is  well  illustrated  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  Military  and  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tees into  a  single  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. This  Is  especially  desirable  In  view  of 
the  President's  recommendation  for  unifica- 
tion of  the  armed  services. 

The  revision  of  fiscal  procedure  represents 
one  of  the  most  constructive  reforms  con- 
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tained  in  the  bill.  It  provides  for  open  hear- 
ings on  all  appropriation  bills,  allows  op- 
portunity for  ample  study  of  committee  hear- 
ings and  reports  before  floor  consideration  of 
appropriations,  and  requires  eetlmates  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year, 
with  the  stipulation  that  appropriations  could 
not  exceed  estimated  revenues,  except  after 
adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution  authoriz- 
ing incurrence  of  the  debt. 

A  long- felt  need  is  met  by  the  provision 
for  an  $8.000-a-year  administrative  assistant 
for  each  Member,  to  help  take  care  of  re- 
quests for  constituents.  This  would  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  lightening  the  burden  on 
Senators,  enabling  them  to  devote  more  time 
and  attention  to  legislative  matters,  and  of 
improving  services  to  constituents. 

Highly  Important  also  Is  the  provision  for 
additional  expert  and  technical  assistance  for 
the  new  committees.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked that  the  lack  of  adequate  staffs  of 
specialists  seriously  handicaps  Congress  in 
Its  dealings  with  governmental  departments, 
which  are  well  supplied  with  experts.  When 
the  departments  appear  before  congressional 
committees,  the  use  of  specialists  should  not 
be  so  one-sided. 

The  Senate's  approval  of  the  reorganization 
by  the  surprising  vote  of  49  to  16  encourages 
the  hope  for  favorable  action  by  the  House. 
The  sooner  this  reform  is  completed,  the 
better. 

(From  the  AshevUle  (N.  C.)  Citlaen  of 
June  14.  1946) 

▼ICTOaT  rOB  COOD  OOVSaNMSNT 

A  Senate  grown  suddenly  mild  and  trac- 
table— if  only  for  a  time — passed  Senator 
La  Folletti's  legislative  reorganization  bill 
the  other  day  and  sent  It  on  to  the  House. 
Few  amendments,  beyond  protection  of  pa- 
tronage control  over  Capitol  employees,  were 
attached  to  the  legislation.  Senaior  La  Fol- 
Lzmt  reportedly  had  abandoned  hope  of  ac- 
tion at  this  session,  and  for  his  last-mlnute 
victory  he  can  thank  Senator  Horr's  quick 
maneuvering  as  Presiding  Officer  at  the  time 
the  measure  came  to  a  vote. 

As  a  victory,  and  a  considerable  one  at 
that.  It  is  most  of  all  a  victory  for  good  gov- 
ernment. The  "keystone  of  the  arch,"  as 
the  author  has  described  it,  survived  Sen- 
ate debate  intact.  Functions  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  will  be  consolidated  as  di- 
rected by  the  bill;  committees  themselves 
would  be  reduced  from  S3  to  15.  and  addi- 
tional help  is  to  be  provided  for  the  staffing 
of  both  committee  and  congressional  offices. 

True,  +he  La  Follette  bill  had  a  conspicu- 
ous "sweetener."  This  is  a  provision  which 
Increases  salaries  in  both  Houses  to  $15,000 
a  year.  In  a  time  of  salary  and  wage  in- 
flation the  country  will  be  less  likely  to 
criticise;  anyhow.  It  seems  to  us,  the  pro- 
vision is  a  sound  one  if  Congress  is  to  at- 
tract the  caliber  of  statesmanship  which 
thoughtful  citizens  have  been  demanding. 

The  real  weight  of  the  "keystone"  is  In  the 
section  of  the  bill  which  restricts  the  number 
of  committees  and  reassigns  their  functions. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  in  what  was  perhaps  an 
understatement,  called  the  committee  sys- 
tem as  it  has  existed  "an  odd  device  of  dis- 
integration.'" The  system  gave  Its  poorest 
exhibition  in  wartime  when  duplication  and 
confusion  became  an  administrative  scandal. 
The  restricted  standing  committees  will  ob- 
tain additional  research  and  "expert"  per- 
sonnel, while  the  Members  themselves  each 
win  have  the  services  of  an  $8,000  a  year  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  The  plaintive  obser- 
vation of  Senator  BxmoBS  is  all  too  pertinent 
In  this  last  respect.  "In  my  10  years  In  Con- 
gress," he  remarked  as  he  voted  for  the  La 
Follette  bni,  "I  have  seen  man  after  man  die 
from  Just  one  thing — overwork." 

The  House  has  its  own  version  of  the  La 
Follette  bill,  a  companion  piece  sponsored  by 
Representative  Monronet.  It,  in  turn,  would 
"streamline"  the   House.    Quick  action   on 


this  phase  of  legislative  reform  would  be  tha 
best  assurance  to  the  people  that  Congress  is 

serious  about  reforming  itself. 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gaaette  of 
June   1.  104«| 

KOW   FOLLOW    THXOT7CH 

Recommendations  of  a  Joint  committee 
for  the  streamlining  of  antiquated  congres- 
sional procedure  at  last  have  been  placed  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  bill  form,  after  a  pains- 
taking study  that  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  25  years. 

The  far-reaching  bill  includes  some  things 
that  undoubtedly  will  receive  near  unani- 
mous support  and  some  that  will  be  fought, 
but  the  sponsors  were  aware  of  that  when 
they  introduced  it. 

They  will  push  for  passage  of  the  bill  in  Its 
entirety,  with  the  thought  that  the  pro- 
visions that  should  be  popular  with  Congress- 
men, E\Kb  as  the  voluntary  retirement  pro- 
gram and  the  salary  Increase  for  Senate  and 
House  Members,  will  carry  along  those  to 
which  resistance  would  be  stronger. 

The  blU  represents  a  good  start  toward  the 
\Utlmate  objective  of  bringing  congressional 
procedure  up  to  date.  But  It  does  omit  at 
least  two  possible  provisions,  probably  be- 
cause the  Joint  committee  felt  that  to  in- 
clude them  would  Jeopardize  the  chances  of 
the  entire  bill. 

One  of  these  is  the  revamping  of  the  sys- 
tem of  seniority  which  at  present  puts  a 
premium  on  length  of  service  rather  than  on 
ability,  although  in  some  cases,  admittedly, 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  The  other  is  an 
attempt  to  make  over  the  powerful  House 
Rules  Conxmittee  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Is  the  House,  since  that  committee  can 
virtually  determine  on  what  the  House  will 
and  yrill  not  act. 

The  reorganization  of  Congress  is  long 
overdue.  That  the  attempt  to  reorganize  has 
been  so  long  in  coming  does  not  reflect  to 
the  credit  of  Congress.  Passage  of  the  bill 
will  reflect  partial  credit  because  It  will  be 
only  a  partial  Job. 

Congress  is  headed  In  the  right  direction 
but  the  Job  will  be  completed  only  when  all 
of  the  outmoded  practices  are  overhauled 
and  kept  up  to  date. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  of  June 

11,  1946] 

coNcaixsa  needs  asoacANizAnoM 

The  Senate's  prompt  action  in  passing  the 
Congressional  reorganization  bill  yesterday 
crossed  up  the  skeptical  observers  and  raised 
hopes  for  the  measure  to  be  enacted  into  law 
before  Congress  recesses  thir  summer. 

In  view  of  the  record  no  one  will  seriously 
question  the  pressing  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion as  pointed  out  In  a  special  committee 
report  by  Senator  L*  Follbtte,  who  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  report 
urged  action  on  the  bill  before  the  siunmer 
recess  with  the  warning  that  Congress  faces 
an  Imminent  breakdown  unless  Its  machin- 
ery Is  modernized. 

In  large  part  this  bill,  as  was  the  report 
of  the  Joint  committee.  Is  the  result  of  re- 
search by  Representative  Mowhonet  (Demo- 
crat), of  Oklahoma,  who  blames  the  inability 
of  Congress  to  function  properly  on  too  many 
committees  and  on  its  Inability  to  command 
the  services  of  experts  of  its  own  choosing. 
The  latter  defect  results  in  Congress  being 
nose-led  by  experts  employed  by  the  various 
executive  departments,  each  of  which  has  an 
ax  to  grind. 

The  bill  reduces  the  number  of  Senate 
eommittees  to  16  from  88;  of  House  com- 
mittees to  18  from  48;  and  it  forbids  the  crea- 
tion of  special  committees.  This  latter  pro- 
Tision  is  dubious,  since  such  useful  eom- 
mittees as  thst  on  un-American  activities 
would  be  ruled  out.  Another  special  com- 
mittee that  did  useful  work,  but  could  not 
have  been  created  under  the   new  set-up. 


was  the  Truman  Committee  on  War  Ex- 
penditures. True,  some  special  committees 
such  as  the  La  Follette  Committee  on  Civil 
Liberties  have  been  so  biased  and  prejudiced 
that  they  have  done  far  more  harm  than 
good;  but  the  rough  must  be  taken  with  the 
smooth.  In  general,  special  legislative  in- 
vestigating committees  have  been  a  valtiable 
arm  of  the  Goveriunent. 

The  new  committees  are  to  be  provided 
with  research  staffs,  which  are  much  needed, 
with  administrative  assistants,  and  with  bet- 
ter legislative  counsel  so  that  bills  may  be 
better  drafted. 

One  drastic  provision  is  for  registration  of 
lobbyists,  which  will  require  the  naming  both 
of  the  agents  and  of  the  principals  they 
represent,  and  the  contributors  to  their 
funds.  Full  disclosure  as  to  these  pressure 
groups  could  not  be  objectionable  to  any 
legitimate  interest.  Not  all  lobbying  is  im- 
proper, by  any  means;  some  of  the  most  val- 
uable information  Congress  gets  is  furnished 
by  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  the 
legislation  before  it.  But  Congress  is  entitled 
to  know  who  favors  or  opposes  legislation,  and 
why.     The  public  is  also  entitled  to  know. 

The  bill  proposes  an  increase  in  oongres- 
sional  salaries  to  $15,000,  and  extension  of 
civil -service  pensions  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  take  effect  with  the  next  Congress. 

It  hits  at  riders  to  appropriation  bills,  a 
vicioiis  practice  with  no  legitimate  excuse. 

There  are  other  provisions  designM  for 
smoother  operation  of  the  Congress;  and  in 
general  It  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  bill. 
Congress  has  not  overhsuled  its  methods 
sine*  1803.  though  some  reforms  of  the 
House  rules  have  been  forced  through.  About 
the  only  change  in  the  Senate  has  been 
adoption  of  an  almost  dead-letter  dotiure 
rule.  It  is  time  and  past  time  something 
was  done. 

The  House,  according  to  Washington  re- 
ports, has  been  waiting  to  see  whst  the 
Senate  would  do  on  the  reorganization  meas- 
ure. Since  the  Senate  is  willing  to  stream- 
line the  procedure,  the  House  presumably 
will  go  along.  In  any  event  the  Senate  Is 
now  putting  it  up  to  the  House  to  act  and 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  will  not  sleep 
on  this  opportunity. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALZFORNU 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Wednetdap,  June  19. 194$ 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoro,  I  Include  an  addrees 
delivered  by  the  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Abe  Fortas,  at  South- 
western College,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June 
3,  1946. 

I  recommend  this  speech  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  close  study.  As  Mr. 
Fortas  says,  "We  cannot  alone  create  a 
new  and  better  order  for  the  world,  even 
if  we  had  the  genius  and  the  will  to  do 
It.  World  peace  and  progress  must  of 
necessity  be  based  upon  compacts  with 
other  nations  and  other  peoples,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  Russians.  The  critical 
issue  for  us  in  world  affairs,  then.  Is 
whether,  without  surrendering  the  essen- 
tials of  justice  and  decency,  we  can  ar- 
rive at  a  mutually  satisfactory  compact 
with  other  nations,  and  with  Russia." 
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Mr.  Fortas  in  his  speech  at  Southwest- 
ern College  has  contributed  some  con- 
structive thinking  which  I  believe  is  in 
the  right  direction.  The  right  direction 
for  me  is  peace  in  the  future  and  a  demo- 
cratic world. 

Since  I  left  Southwestern  16  years  ago, 
I  have  followed  Its  development  with  the 
keen  interest  and  solicitude  which  affection- 
ate remembrance  Inspires.  I  have  seen 
Southwestern  survive  perilous  turns  In  the 
road,  and  I  have  seen  it  grow  stronger.  I 
have  watched  the  college  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  life  of  the  community  which  It 
serves,  sharing  its  activities,  contributing  to 
lt«  culture,  and  commanding  its  allegiance 
and  support. 

An  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the 
South  faces  a  peculiar  challenge.  It  serves 
and  is  served  by  a  culture  which  in  economic 
and  social  terms  Is  old,  as  we  count  age  in 
thu  country.  Here  In  the  South  we  no 
longer  have  the  virgin  soil  or  the  malleable 
Institutions  of  a  frontier  land.  A  college  of 
the  South,  therefore,  cannot  cut  Its  cloth 
entirely  to  Its  own  taste.  A  community  pat- 
tern Is  here,  always  to  be  taken  into  reckon- 
ing. 

But  the  existing  pattern  does  not  present 
the  challenge.  It  is  easy  enough  for  an  In- 
dividual or  a  college  to  fit  into  the  pattern 
of  what  is — or  rather,  what  seems  to  be. 
The  challenge  Is  posed  by  a  new  kind  of 
frontier — the  frontier  created  by  the  tech- 
nical revolution  which  our  science  and  skill 
has  brought  about,  and  by  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  revolution  which  Is  Im- 
pending in  this  country  and  throughoirt  the 
world.  What  is  happening  in  the  community 
of  the  South,  of  which  Southwestern  is  a 
part.  Is  change — drastic.  revolutionary 
change.  Upon  the  pattern  of  the  past,  the 
events  of  today  and  tomorrow,  like  Jagged 
lightning,  are  beglimlng  to  trace  their  burn- 
ing trail. 

Indeed,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Impact 
of  the  changes  which  lie  ahead  Is  likely  to 
be  felt  first  and  most  violently  in  the  South. 
Perhaps  that  sounds  paradoxical :  that  in  this 
comparatively  old  civilization  the  shock  of 
new  facts  will  first  and  most  violently  be 
felt.  But,  If  it  U  paradoxical,  it  Is  paradox 
which  is  world-wide.  Throughout  the  world, 
the  frontiers  are  no  longer  the  new  lands; 
they  are  the  old  civilizations.  The  Middle 
East  of  Biblical  story.  China,  and  Russia  are 
now  the  outposts  of  mankinds  struggle. 
Their  ancient  histories  are  being  written 
anew  in  the  sweat  and  hunger  of  their  people. 
In  the  ugly  degradation  and  the  magnificent 
aspiration  of  man. 

So.  In  the  South  and  in  our  own  delta 
country,  there  are  rumblings  and  upheavals 
In  the  soil  that  has  been  so  well  tilled. 
Throughout  our  Southland,  the  cool,  stately 
mansions  of  a  few  generations  ago  are 
crumbling,  one  by  one.  They  were  not  built 
to  withstand  the  tractor's  earth-shaking 
violence.  And  at  the  same  time  the  tenant's 
shack  U  being  pulled  Into  the  dust.  It  was 
not  built  to  withstand  the  volcanic  eruption 
of  man's  aspirations,  set  loose  by  the  power- 
ful chemistry  of  man's  knowledge  of  nature 
and  man. 

A  new  world  Is  being  born  about  us.  How 
different  is  Memphis  today  from  the  city  of 
16  years  ago.  This  great,  thriving  Industrial 
metropolis  la  no  longer  a  commvmlty  of  the 
storybook  South.  Many  of  the  old  and 
lovely  folk-ways  it  has  retained;  but  It  has 
of  necessity  acquired  some  of  the  harsh  ag- 
gressiveness which  the  machine  exacts  of  Its 
so-called  masters.  From  the  new  economy 
new  folk-ways  necessartly  proceed  With 
economic  change,  social  and  poUtlcal  adjust- 
ments Inevitably  come. 

And  how  different,  too.  is  the  world  of 

tqday  from  that  of  16  years  ago.    Today  the 

*i*orld  Is  in  the  grip  of  terrible  famine.    To- 

«      day   over    the   entire    earth    the   specter   of 

fascism,     oppression,     and    violence    stalks 


again,  treading  the  very  fields  in  which  Its 
victims,  conqueror  and  conquered,  lie  side 
by  side. 

It  Is  true  that  hunger  was  with  us  16 
years  ago;  it  Is  true  that  In  those  days  the 
ugly  rise  of  fascism  had  become  manifest. 
But  the  menace  of  these  scourges  now  has 
a  new  and  dreadful  urgency;  an  urgency 
which  arises  from  the  fact  that  conflict  today 
has  a  new  horror;  man's  skill  at  human  de- 
struction has  reached  a  point  of  ultimate 
perfection.  And  man's  lack  of  wisdom  to 
avoid  the  use  of  these  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion threatens  the  very  existence  of  the 
human  race. 

Man's  techrology  has  so  far  outstripped 
man's  sociology  that  we  are  like  a  child  who 
knows  how  to  kill  but  Is  completely  Ignorant 
of  the  sixth  commandment.  And  In  the 
application  of  our  technical  knowledge  we 
have  shown  astounding  genius.  Buck  Rogers 
Is  truly  obsolete.  But  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  application  of  the  little  that  we  know 
of  the  social  sciences  we  are  still  retarded 
Infants. 

In  our  domestic  economy  we  have  the 
technical  skills  to  produce  a  wealth  of  goods 
sufficiently  great  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  all  of  our  people,  and,  indeed,  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
Our  scientific  and  Industrial  genius  is  such 
that  we  can  produce  In  stupendous  volume 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  machines,  radios,  and 
all  the  thousands  of  articles  of  comfortable 
modern  living.  But  strangely,  this  amazing 
technical  knowledge  and  ability  seem  to  be 
greater  menace  than  blessing,  because  we 
know  that  one  of  these  days,  sooner  or  later, 
they  will  result  In  gigantic  unemplojrment 
which  In  turn  will  lead  to  social  and  political 
unrest. 

In  the  world  distances  have  been  con- 
quered. It  Is  almost  as  easy  to  talk  With  Paris 
or  London  or  Copenhagen  as  it  Is  to  talk  with 
someone  In  New  York.  A  long  week-end  visit 
to  the  British  Isles  or  Latin  America  Is  not 
merely  a  possibility.  It  Is  now  a  moderately 
frequent  occurrence.  The  wonderful  things 
and  the  wonderful  people  of  any  nation  In 
the  world  are  accessible  to  any  other  nation 
In  a  matter  of  hours. 

But  In  the  world,  as  within  our  own  coun- 
try, these  marvels  of  man's  skill  have  resulted 
not  so  much  In  prldeful  Joy  as  In  trembling 
fear  and  suspicion.  We  know  that  the  air- 
plane that  can  transport  the  wondrous  beauty 
of  perishable  fiowers  from  one  continent  to 
another  can  also  carry  a  load  of  deadly  atomic 
bombs;  and  we  know  that  it  will  carry  bombs 
or  flowers  with  equal  precision  and  similar 
disdain. 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  then  is  that 
man's  social  Intelligence  Is  woefully  and  (>er- 
haps  fatally  deficient.  He  is  demonstrating 
a  marvelous  capacity  to  utilize  good  things 
for  bad  purposes  and  to  fail  fully  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  his  own  Invention. 

It  Is  in  the  International  situation  that  we 
are  all  most  sharply  aware  of  the  critical 
stage  of  this  maladjustment.  We  see  on  the 
one  hand  a  fearful  race  to  exploit  the  death- 
dealing  properties  of  atomic  energy.  We  see 
on  the  other  hand  a  clash  of  increasing  bit- 
terness between  the  two  great  powers  of  the 
world — the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  To  many  of  our 
people  this  clash  seems  to  be  the  prelude  to 
the  most  devastating  war  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  to  many  it  seems  that  to  avert 
this  war  is  a  hopeless  endeavor. 

With  these  prophets  of  Inevitable  doom,  I 
am  unwilling  to  agree.     We  cannot  and  we 

mxist   not   admit   that   war   Is   inevitable 

whether  It  be  the  Infernally  destructive  con- 
flict of  International  warfare  or  the  corrosive 
combat  of  domestic  strife.  It  is  true  that 
domestically  the  problems  seem  simpler  be- 
cause they  are  primarily  within  our  own 
control.  Given  the  Intelligence  and  the 
coxirage,  there  Is  no  force  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  this  coimtry  which  makes  im- 
possible the  solution  of  conflicts  among  our 


own   people;    between   Negroes   and   whites, 
capital  and  labor,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

But  Internationally  we  are  not  to  the  same 
degree  masters  of  our  fate.  We  cannot  alone 
create  a  new  and  better  order  for  the  world, 
even  if  we  had  the  genius  and  the  will  to  do 
It.  World  peace  and  progress  must  of  neces- 
sity be  based  upon  compacts  with  other  na- 
tions and  other  peoples,  and  particularly 
with  the  Russians.  The  critical  issus  for  us 
In  world  affairs,  then,  is  whether,  without 
surrendering  the  essentials  of  Justice  and 
decency,  we  can  arrive  at  a  mutually  satis- 
factory compact  with  other  nations  and  with 
Ruasia. 

There  Is  no  time  to  waste  In  arriving  at 
an  agreement  with  Russia.  Our  bitter,  acri- 
monious conflict  has  reached  the  point  where 
the  United  Nations  is  becoming  little  more 
than  a  Madison  Square  Garden  In  which 
t>c  people  of  the  various  nations  can  watch 
the  desperate  fight  for  the  championship  of 
the  world.  In  fact,  if  not  in  form,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  withdrawn 
from  the  United  Nations.  The  formal  with- 
drawal of  Russia  is  now  foreseeable. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  bid  for  peace  at  any 
price.  We  will  not,  of  course,  give  to  Rusrla 
or  anyone  else  a  blank  check.  But  we  must 
not  Insist  for  ourselves  that  which  we  would 
deny  to  others.  We  must  hope  and  Insist 
that  Russia  will  do  all  that  she  can  to  termi- 
nate the  desperate  and  dangeroxis  debate 
which  is  taking  place.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  make  sure  that  we  are  doing 
our  utmost  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  and  to 
assure  the  peace  and  progresa  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  done  all  that 
can  be  done  toward  this  end.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  world  of  today  the  policy  of 
our  Government  has  provided  the  dynamic 
force  toward  the  creation  of  a  stable  and 
beneficent  world  which  is  required  of  us  be- 
cause of  our  position  as  the  greatest  power 
on  earth.  And  within  our  own  country.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  can  correctly  say  that 
we  have  done  all  that  we  should  do  to  resolve 
the  tensions  and  conflicts — economic  and 
social — which  exist  among  oiur  own  people. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  common  basic  rea- 
son in  both  International  and  domestic  af- 
fairs why  we  have  not  done  all  that  might 
be  done  to  avoid  difficulty  and  disaster.  We 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  dominated  by 
the  single  objective  of  maintaining  the 
status  quo.  We  have  been  afflicted  by  the 
malignant  disease  of  status  quoltls.  We  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  slide  Into  the  position 
of  the  man  who  is  determined  to  defend  to 
the  death  a  hovel  of  sticks  and  stones,  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  the  foundations 
are  crumbling  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
are  seeping  through. 

We  have  been  prosperous,  comparatively 
secure,  well  fed.  comfortably  housed,  and 
blessed  with  a  large  measure  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  Domestically,  the  years  since 
1933  have  been  years  of  prosperity— a  volume 
of  prosperity  which  has  overwhelmed  the 
growing  cry  for  social  and  economic  recogni- 
tion of  our  people  who  are  In  an  Inferior 
status  in  our  scheme  of  things.  Interna- 
tionaUy,  our  lot  has  been  cast  with  those 
who  have  enough  land,  enough  resources, 
and  not  too  many  enemies.  Change  has  not 
appeared  to  be  to  our  advantage.  On  the 
contrary.  It  has  seemed  to  threaten  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs  in  which  we  enjoy  com- 
fort and  a  relative  degree  of  security. 

We  are,  in  short,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
world,  fearful  and  naturally  opposed  to  dras- 
tic revision.  And  wUhln  our  own  borders 
so  many  of  us  have  been  secure  and  pros- 
perous that  we.  too,  have  become  insensitive 
to  the  clamor  for  revision  of  those  who  are 
less  fortunate,  and  whose  ranks  wlU  grow 
with  Uemendous  rapidity  If  and  when  there 
Is  another  serious  depression.  We  have  shut 
our  minds  to  the  truism  that  the  fortunes 
of  those  who  have  are  dependent  upon  the 
welfare  and  the  security  of  those  who  have 
not. 
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Internationally,  our  insistence  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  statiis  quo.  by  and  large, 
has  come  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  as- 
saults which  the  Russians  have  launched  on 
the  state  of  things  as  they  are.  In  their 
eager  search  for  Ideological  and  physical  se- 
curity, for  resources  and  power,  the  Russians 
have  too  often  been  rasl-  and  Intemperate. 
They  have  felt  that  our  lnslstenc3  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  statiis  quo  amounted  to 
a  policy  of  maintaining  In  power  the  degen. 
erate  states  and  governments  of  a  Fascist 
era,  whose  primary  objective,  they  assert, 
Is  to  crush  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  the  Russians  grievously  mis- 
conceive the  motivation  of  our  policy.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  are  deliberately  support- 
ing those  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  deliberately  seeking  to  maintain  in  power 
the  derelict  representatives  of  European 
fascism.  But  on  the  otber  hand  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  policy  as  yet  fully  reflects 
the  fact  that  titanic  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  world:  that  the  people  are  on 
the  march;  and  that  it  Is  hrpeles*  and  reck- 
less to  seek  to  make  a  compact  with  them 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  a  world 
that  no  longer  exists,  or  to  seek  to  win  their 
allegiance  to  a  theoretically  free  way  of  life, 
based  upon  their  ancient  misery  and 
degradation. 

Perhaps  the  basis  of  a  livable  world  may 
lie  somewhere  between  the  two;  between  the 
headlong,  heedless  rush  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  disrupt  and  dominate  the  world,  and  the 
steadfast,  rockbound  Insistence  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  nuilntenance  of  the  world 
as  It  Is — or  even  as  It  was  before  the  war. 
And  I  suggest  that  we  are  not  Justified  In 
sulking  in  our  tent  and  In  blaming  our 
failures  on  any  other  nation  until  we  have 
adjusted  our  vision  and  our  policies  to  the 
facts  of  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow — 
a  world  In  which  the  people  are  on  the 
march  in  a  desperate  search  for  a  better  life. 
We  cannot  and  we  will  not  agree  to  a  world 
dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
nation,  but  we  cannot  and  we  should  not 
offer  as  our  alternative  the  dismal  prospect 
of  degenerate  governments  and  desperate 
peoples,  cowering  or  blustering  within  the 
conflnes  of  their  ancient  walls. 

Democracy  does  not  demand  this  negativ- 
ism. Democracy  Is  not  Impotent.  Democ- 
racy does  not  require  that  we  offer  to  people 
only  the  impossible  alternative  of  working 
out  their  own  destiny,  sink  or  swim. 

This  is  not  democracy  and  it  is  not  liberal- 
Ism  or  realism.  And  certainly  In  the  world 
of  today  our  Insistence  upon  maintaining 
the  drab  and  miserable  status  quo  cannot 
compete  with  the  dynamic  promise — however 
unpleasant  it  may  be  to  us — of  communism. 
The  people  of  the  world  are  sick.  We  are 
like  the  physician  who  approaches  them  and 
says  that  he  will  give  them  enough  food  to 
keep  them  alive,  and  the  Russians  are  like  the 
physician  who  says  that  if  they  wUl  take  his 
prescription  be  will  make  them  well  and 
sturdy— better  than  ever. 

In  short,  we  must  be  willing  to  participate 
actively  and  aggressively  in  the  making  of  a 
new  world.  We  must  be  willing  not  merely 
to  Insist  that  the  people  of  Fascist  and  seml- 
Fasclst  countries  select  their  own  govern- 
ments. We  must  give  positive  help  in  the 
selection  of  progressive,  democratic,  and  able 
governments  which  will  operate  in  a  free 
world  for  the  advancement  of  their  people. 
We  must  be  willing  not  merely  to  send  them 
food,  laudable  as  that  is;  we  must  help  them 
by  loans,  goods,  skill  and  trade  opportuni- 
ties, to  build  up  their  own  economies  and  im- 
prove the  living  standard  of  their  people. 
We  must  not  merely  insist  upon  democracy's 
bill  of  rights.  We  must  take  positive  meas- 
ures to  enable  the  people  of  these  nations  to 
secure  the  economic  basis  of  democracy  and 
to  realize  its  full  benefits  in  terms  of  a  better 
and  freer  life.  And  we  muft  not  adamantly 
insist    upon    the    preservation    of    familiar 


boundary  lines  upon  the  map.  xipon  the 
aharp  sejMtratlon  of  people  by  those  lines,  or 
upon  the  dlvme  rigbt  of  ancient  govern- 
ments. We  must  not  so  cherish  the  custom- 
ary as  to  refuse  always  to  support  that  ar- 
rangement which  Is  best  for  the  people  con- 
cerned. We  must  pitch  otir  policy  In  terms 
of  people,  not  of  governments. 

Nonintervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  people  has  its  place  in  our  foreign 
policy,  but  its  place  Is  not  the  devastated 
nations  of  the  world  in  which  we  have  al- 
ready Intervened  by  force  and  violence.  We 
must  put  our  weight  in  each  instance  behind 
those  political  arrangements  which  will  ac- 
complish the  most  for  the  people  concerned, 
and  belilnd  those  economic  arrangements 
which  will  produce  the  best  living  for  the 
greatest  number.  We  cannot  cling  doggedly 
to  the  status  quo  because  what  exists  today 
surely  cannot  survive  snd  we  are  likely  to  be 
endangered  by  it«  crash. 

It  seems  to  me  that  otir  d<ancatlc  problem 
and  specifically  the  problem  of  the  South 
muitt  also  be  dealt  with  positively.  We  must 
be  wise  and  bold  enough  to  take  afllrmatiTe 
measures  before  our  problems  overwhelm  us. 
We  must  not  fall  Into  the  trap  of  assuming 
that  what  is  must  be  divinely  right,  and  must 
at  aU  costs  be  protected  from  change.  We 
must  seek  a  full  understanding  of  the  forces 
that  are  at  work  in  this  country,  of  the  tre- 
mendous upsurge  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
common  man.  We  must  realize  that  in  this 
country  of  ours  the  democratic  and  consti- 
tutional promises  of  opportunity  for  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  not  the 
exclusive  possessions  of  a  few.  They  are  the 
rights  of  all. 

On  the  economic  front  we  must  bring  our- 
selves fully  to  accept  the  basic  doctrine  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt:  that  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  an  inescapable  responsibility  for 
each  of  its  people:  a  responsibility  to  afford 
them  the  opportunity  to  cam  a  decent  liveli- 
hood on  a  scale  which  Increases  as  the  econ- 
omy prospers.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  bis 
hire,  and  he  who  is  willing  to  labor  Is  worthy 
of  an  opportiuiity  to  earn  his  hire. 

For  what  lies  immediately  ahead,  each  of 
us  has  an  Inescapable  responsibility.  Com- 
munity problems  and  the  problems  of  the 
world  to  a  substantial  degree  come  down  to 
a  question  of  the  attitude  of  individuals  and 
the  relations  of  individuals,  one  with  another. 
Responsibility  and  the  challenge  and  the  op- 
portunity of  an  institution  like  Southwest- 
ern, strategically  located  as  it  is,  are  Indeed 
great.  The  individuals  who  emerge  from 
Southwestern  are  and  should  be  the  leaders 
in  their  communities,  and  that  means  that 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  their  town  and 
country  and  the  world.  They  are  among  the 
people  who  will  bear  the  shock  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  making  of  tomorrow's  na- 
tion and  tomorrow's  world.  > 

It  is  not  necessarily  the  responslbUl^  of 
Southwestern  to  participate  In  the  front  lines 
of  the  battles  that  lie  ahead;  but  It  Is  South- 
western's  responsibility — and  that  of  every 
Institution  of  learning,  every  church,  and 
every  place  in  which  men  assemble — to  help 
to  prepare  them  to  flght  the  good  fight.  That 
means  that  Southwestern  must  not  and  can- 
not devote  Itself  merely  to  ar  understand- 
ing of  the  past.  It  must  attempt  to  read 
the  future  as  it  reads  t.ie  past.  It  must  deal 
with  tomorrow's  problems  as  well  as  those 
of  yesterday.  Its  primary  task  and  Its  great 
oppcHtunity  Is  to  teach  those  who  enter  Its 
wails  the  principles  to  which  Southwestern 
has  dedicated  herself:  of  compassion,  of  un- 
derstanding, and  of  Justice;  and  by  teaching 
them  to  understand — with  compassion  and 
fairness — to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  an  agonized  world. 

The  South  has  produced  more  than  Its 
share  of  leaders  in  business,  polities,  educa- 
tion, religion,  and  the  professions.  Un- 
happily, most  of  them  have  felt  It  necessary 
to  leave  the  South  tar  their  ediication  and 
trainii^,  and  ooce  having  left  it,  they  have 


not  returned.  To  a  substantial  extent,  the 
South  has  been  in  iht  position  which  Scot- 
land was  reputed  to  occupy  as  the  place 
from  which  England  drew  men  and  brains 
to  rule  the  British  Empire.  This  was  good 
for  the  empire,  but  not  very  Scotch  of  the 
Scotch. 

With  vital  and  progressive  education  In  th« 
South:  with  a  progressive  and  courageous 
atuck  upon  Its  economic,  political,  and  social 
problems;  with  a  willingness  to  discard  in- 
fatuation with  the  past  and  to  rid  Itself  of 
status  quoltls,  the  greatness  of  the  past  and 
the  promise  of  the  future  can  be  put  to  the 
service  of  the  people  and  the  world.  This  Is 
a  task  in  which  Southwestern  can  substan- 
tially share.  It  has  been  firmly  launched  and 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankind.  It  has 
devoted  itself  to  the  cause  of  understanding 
ani  cultivation  of  the  spirit  and  conscience 
as  well  as  the  mind.  Given  the  support  ot 
Its  community,  given  a  cortintuUon  of  the 
vigilant  and  sympathetic  leadership  that  it 
has  had  under  Dr.  DIehl  and  bis  aasorlates. 
it  can  assume  an  Increasingly  important  role 
in  the  South  and  the  Nation. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  statement  without 
telling  you  that  of  the  many  pleasant  things 
that  have  come  my  way  during  the  past  years. 
I  most  highly  prize  the  invitation  to  speak 
to  you  today.  I  feel  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Southwestern;  to  Dr.  Dtehl,  Dr.  Kelso. 
Dr.  Johnson.  Dr.  Davis,  the  Drs.  Townsend, 
and  to  others  who  have  meant  so  much  to  me, 
not  only  because  of  their  precepts  but  by 
their  example.  And  I  feel,  and  shall  always 
feel,  the  closest  ties  with  this  city  and  with 
its  flne  people.  In  particular.  I  hope  that  I 
may  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  South- 
western's  good  friend  and  my  friend  and  bene- 
factor, Hardwign  Peres.  His  example,  and 
that  of  his  brother,  the  late  Chancellor  Israel 
Peres,  have  meant  much  to  me  during  the 
strenuous  years  since  I  left  school.  And  may 
I  say,  finally,  that  I  shall  always  prlae  my 
association  with  this  fine  college,  which,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Dr.  Diehl.  has  so  well 
served  Its  great  purpose. 


The  Sprnce  Corporation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  iyTB^?|« 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  addressed  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  the  Spruce  Corporation.  This 
Is  an  organization  which  was  formed  in 
August  of  1918  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  airplane 
spruce  for  ourselves  and  our  allies.  I 
am  advised  that  the  original  appropria- 
tion for  this  organization  was  in  the  sum 
of  $23,500,000.  Liquidation  was  under- 
taken in  1922  by  court  action  and  it 
has  still  not  been  terminated.  Under 
the  current  appropriation  bill  it  Is  pro- 
vided that  not  to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses  of 
this  agency  until  January  1947.  when  its 
functions  shall  be  taken  over  by  the  War 
Department  oflBcers  and  employees,  who 
shall  receive  no  additional  compensation 
for  their  duties. 

I  call  this  to  your  attention  as  a  re- 
view of  the  facts  and  of  the  statements 
which  I  made  during  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation  when  it  was  pending 
the  other  day. 
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However,  it  is  my  purpose  today  to  call 
attention  to  an  item  which  I  have  just 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  this  corporation  and  which  seems  un- 
warranted to  sa;-  the  least.  I  am  reading 
from  the  Corporation  Supplement  of  the 
B'  dget  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1947,  on  page 
438.  Under  schedule  B,  entitled  "Ad- 
ministrative Expenses,"  you  will  notice 
that  there  were  four  people  employed 
in  the  fiscal  year  of  1945  and  the  same 
number  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1946.  These  four  consist 
of  a  president,  receiving  $7,152  per  year, 
a  secretary  of  the  corporation  at  $6,600 
per  year,  a  stenographer  and  a  chauf- 
feur. Under  the  budget  figure  of  actual 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1945.  this  chauffeur  was  paid  the 
sum  of  $1,800  per  year  and  for  this  year 
the  sum  of  $1,450  for  7  months'  service. 

I  have  often  wondered  about  the  in- 
numerable chauffeurs  that  I  have  noticed 
driving  Government  cars  all  over  Wash- 
ington, but  this  particular  case  is  beyond 
my  understanding.  Here  we  have  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  whose  reason  for 
existence  terminated  on  November  11, 
1918.  and  28  years  later  we  find  it  still  un- 
liquidated, having  two  o£Bcers.  a  stenog- 
rapher and  a  chauffeur.  A  chauffeur  is 
a  nice  luxury  to  be  able  to  afford,  but  I 
hardly  think  that  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  or  a  Government  corporation, 
are  in  a  position  to  furnish  one.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  chauffeur  Is  not 
provided  for  in  the  future.  None  should 
have  been  provided  for  in  the  past. 

If  this  situation  is  any  forerunner  of 
what  we  may  expect  of  the  liquidation  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  agencies  set  up 
during  this  war,  I  am  afraid  that  none  of 
us  shall  live  long  enough  to  see  it  accom- 
plished.  I  hope  that  is  not  the  case. 


Food  Relief  for  Safferinf  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  KHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21.  1946 

K^.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

The  (ollowlng  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  one-hundred  and  flfty-siztb  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Rhode  Island  Episcopal  Conven- 
tion, held  In  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John, 
Providence.  R.  I.,  on  Tuesday,  May  21,  1946: 

"Whereas  the  good  estate  of  peoples  every- 
where Is  a  conscience  obligation  on  Chris- 
tians: and 

"Whereas  millions  of  people  In  Europe  and 
Asia  face  death  from  starvation  and  expo- 
sure imless  we  send  help:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved — 

"1.  That  the  Rhode  Island  Episcopal  Con- 
vention of  1946  urges  upon  all  citizens  the 
moral  obligation  to  sacrifice  In  the  consump- 
tion of  food  needed  by  our  brethren  over- 


"2.  That  we  advocate  the  reestabllshment 
of  food  rationing  In  this  country  if  such  a 
step  is  necessary  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
Nations; 

"3.  That  we  commend  in  particular  the 
oppcKltinicies  for  the  exercise  of  Christian 
charity  through  the  Emergency  Pood  Collec- 
tion on  behalf  of  UNNRA,  through  the  Pre- 


siding Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief,  and 
through  the  Overseas  Relief  Center  spon- 
sored by  the  Rhode  Island  CouncU  of 
Churches;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  action  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  congregations  of  the 
diocese  and  communicated  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  this  State  and  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 


The  Importance  of  Making  English  a 
World  Language 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21.  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  8,  1943,  I  inserted  in  my  remarks  a 
review  of  the  work  done  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  Literacy  and  Christian  Lit- 
erature, Prank  Charles  Laubach,  Ph.  D., 
director,  in  a  war  on  world  illiteracy 
through  short  phonetic  alphabets.  This 
Committee  en  World  Literacy  has  caused 
the  teaching  of  over  90  nationalities. 
previously  Illiterate,  to  read,  write,  and 
print  their  own  languages. 

On  the  26th  of  AprU  1945,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Oklahoma  by  unanimous  vote 
memoralized  Congress  approving  the 
plan  of  the  World  Language  Foundation 
to  abolish  illiteracy,  and  among  other 
things  to  make  English  a  world  language. 

In  support  of  this  petition  of  the  Okla- 
homa Legislature,  I  ask  permission  to  In- 
sert as  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  re- 
cently written  by  the  foundation  to  the 
chairman  of-  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

The  plan  to  make  English  a  world 
language  was  fully  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Oklahoma  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress  on  February  3,  1945,  and 
was  unanimously  approved  and  spon- 
sored by  them. 

I  trust  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing English  a  world  language  and  the 
efiBcacy  of  the  plan  proposed. 

Increasing  world  production  of  goods 
and  services  means  a  world  of  abun- 
dance and  means  increasing  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  paid  for  wages  and 
correcting  the  instability  of  money  by  war 
inflation. 

It  means  stabilizing  peace  proposed  by 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  means  human  understanding  and  a 
feeling  of  genuine  world  good  neighbor 
policy. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  print 
in  the  Record,  a  letter  from  former 
United  States  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen, 
who  has  long  been  an  advocate  and  a 
pioneer  leader  in  this  program. 

Senator  Owen's  letter  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  Senate 
follows: 

Hon.  JAMXS  E.  MURHAT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Subject:  Making  English  a  world  language. 

Dkab  Senatoh  MtntHAT:  Accept  my  thanks 

for  copy  of  letter  written  you  by  Hon.  Fr.nnn 


Thomas,  of  Oklahoma,  transmitting  the  me- 
morial of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  approv- 
ing the  global  alphabet  and  the  work  done 
by  the  World  Language  Foundation. 

I  think  it  important  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  extreme  pains  taken  to  Indicate  the 
value  of  the  global  alphabet  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  linguists  and  men  with 
official  and  governmental  responsibility. 

The  plan  to  make  English  the  world  lan- 
guage with  the  global  alphabet  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senators  and  the  Congrets- 
men  representing  the  State  of  Oklahoma  in 
the  present  Congress.  They  unanimously  in- 
dorsed it  on  the  10th  of  February,  1945.  The 
memorial  submitted  to  you  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  unanimously  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature AprU  26.  1945.  was  sponsored  by  a 
large  number  of  linguists  of  distinction.  The 
legislature  numbered  581  public  officials. 

President  Roosevelt  submitted  the  matter 
to  his  representative,  Jonathan  Daniels,  who 
re«eived  a  report  from  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Dr. 
R.  R.  Lowdermilk.  July  3.  1944.  That  report, 
favorable  in  principle,  is  now  at  Hyde  Park. 
On  the  advice  of  that  report,  the  plan  was 
submitted  to  many  universities  and  to  very 
many  linguists,  including.  Mario  A.  Pel,  New 
York,  and  60  of  his  collaborators  In  the  prep- 
aration of  texts  covering  14  languages. 

1  enclose  three  recent  letters,  one  from 
Rev.  Prink  C.  Laubach.  Ph  D..  who  has 
taught  over  90  nationalities  to  read  and  write 
their  own  language.  In  which  he  says: 

"The  Honorable  Robert  L.  Owen  Informs 
me  that  he  Is  endeavoring  to  seciu^  the  com- 
mendations of  the  global  alphabet  and  the 
plan  for  teaching  English  by  the  Senate 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

"I  have  repeated  many  times  my  Judg- 
ment that  the  global  alphabet  Is  the  best  yet 
devised.  I  have  great  admiration  for  Robert 
Owen  and  am  glad  that  he  is  not  giving  up 
his  cause." 

Dr.  Shou  Hsin  Llan^  In  his  letter  of  June 
7,  1946.  says: 

"I  was  pleased  yesterday  to  have  Dr.  Meade 
read  me  16  pages  of  the  Chinese  Phrase  Book 
written  in  the  global  alphabet,  and  which  I 
had  lo  difficulty  In  Interpreting  as  she  read 
It.  Considering  that  Dr.  Meade  has  had  no 
instruction  In  pronouncing  Chinese  and  pro- 
nounced the  Chinese  words  entirely  from  the 
global  bymbols.  I  consider  this  the  best  pos- 
sible proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  global  alpha- 
bet in  writing  Chinese." 

I  have  a  letter  of  May  28.  1946,  from  Mr. 
E.  C.  Ropes,  head  of  the  Russian  Division 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  emphasiz- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  global  alphabet  as  a 
means  of  enabling  the  people  of  Rxissla  to 
understand  the  dialects  of  each  other  as 
printed,  as  follows: 

"As  you  know,  I  have  been  engaged  for  over 
20  years  in  studying  all  phases  of  the  Rus- 
sian situation,  and  have  among  other  sub- 
jects been  particularly  interested  in  the  lan- 
guages, not  only  of  the  Slavs  themselves,  but 
also  of  the  national  minorities.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  have  been  impressed  by  the  dif- 
ficulty that  arose  from  the  lack  of  a  com- 
mon alphabet  of  all  the  nationalities  in- 
habiting the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  a  difficulty  that  has 
not  been  removed  by  the  efforts  of  Soviet 
linguistic  scholars  to  create  and  substitute 
new  alphabets. 

"Because  of  the  Importance  of  a  common 
method  of  written  and  spoken  intercourse 
between  the  nationalities  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
I  have  been  impressed  by  the  possibilities  of- 
fered by  your  global  alphabet,  which  would 
readily  remove  many  of  the  hardships  now 
existing  in  such  communication.  After  care- 
ful study,  I  believe  that  your  global  alphabet 
provides  a  quick  and  intelligent  system  for 
eliminating  the  language  barriers  that  now 
exist  In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, thus  producing  a  cultural  unity 
which,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  political  and 
economic  unity  achieved  during  the  war.  can 
be  of  great  value  to  all  the  Inhabit?  "ts  of  the 
country. 
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"I  wish  you  all  success  in  publicizing  the 
global  alphabet,  and  in  securing  the  adoption 
of  this  alphabet  by  many  countries  as 
promptly  as  possible." 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  work  of 
Dr.  Laubach  teaching  illiterates  has  been  re- 
ceived on  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  set 
forth  In  detail  In  chapter  8  of  his  recent 
publication  of  the  Silent  Billion  Speak,  pub- 
lished in  the  Congeessional  Record  at  the 
Instance  of  Hon.  Jerrt  Voorhis.  of  California. 
(See  Appendix  of  the  Record,  p.  A2906  ) 

I  pray  you.  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  to  have  a  suitable 
response  made  to  the  memorial  of  the  cltl- 
aens  of  Oklhoma  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
In  order  that  It  may  be  submitted  to  the 
authorities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
general  assembly  meeting  in  September,  next. 

Personally.  I  have  given  thousands  of  hotira 
and  employed  many  people,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  making  English  a  world  language  and 
making  available  to  the  world  our  printed 
record  now  available,  teaching  thousands  of 
skills  and  occupations  by  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  create  modern  commodities  and 
render  service  to  each  other. 

I  submit  this  petition  to  you  In  support 
of  the  principles  of  human  brotherhood  and 
In  the  name  of  Him  who  taught  it. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Your  friend, 

Robert  L.  Owen, 
President.  World  Language  Foundation. 


OPA  Is  Wronc  Afaui 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HARRY  L.  TOWE 

or  NEW  JEBBBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1946 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Herald-News, 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  under  date  of  June  19: 

WHTTE    SBIKTS    AND    STUFFH)    SHIRTS 

Three  weeks  ago  R.  H.  Macy  &.  Co.  adver- 
tised 20,000  white  shirts,  priced  at  MM.  To 
the  surprise  of  Macy's  executives,  no  rush 
of  buyers  resulted.  Two  weeks  later  the 
department  store  offered  white  shirts  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  quality,  but  priced  a 
dollar  lower,  at  $3.98.  Even  that  offering 
brought  no  surging  crowds,  and  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  store  made  the  observation,  "The 
sellers'  market  in  white  shirts  is  about  over." 

With  high  disregard  of  mercantile  exi>erl- 
ence,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  an- 
nounced in  Washington  this  week  that  low- 
priced  men's  shirts  will  go  up  from  $2.50  to 
$4  50  if  Congress  abolishes  OPA's  maximum 
average  price  regulation  by  the  end  of  this 
month. 

"The  stuffed  shirts  who  run  OPA  are  simply 
trying  to  scare  the  public  again,  in  order  to 
keep  their  paralyzing  hold  on  the  economy 
of  the  country.  When  they  say  that  women's 
$5.95  dresses  will  shoot  up  to  $25,  once  maxi- 
mum average  price  controls  are  lifted,  they 
are  talking  through  their  hats.  They  don't 
know,  nor  do  the  manufacturers  of  the  cloth 
knovv .  what  temporary  le-  els  may  be  reached. 

If  OPA  was  abolished  and  all  its  regula- 
tions tossed  out — lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  with 
the  exception  of  rent  controls,  which  could 
be  handled  Just  es  effectively  by  State  legis- 
lation— there  probably  would  be  a  flurry  of 
high  prices  for  several  weeks  or  a  month,  but 
when  the  public  refused  to  buy  at  such 
prices,  and  when  Industry  (free  of  OPA's 
strangling  grip)  got  into  real  production, 
prices  would  come  down  and  goods  would  be 


available  in  quantity.  Some  prices  woiild 
never  reach  their  old  lows,  because  of  wage 
increases  granted  c'uring  the  past  year,  but 
unhampered  production  and  the  efficiencies 
that  'remendous  volume  make  possible  would 
bring  prices  down  to  what  they  should  be. 

Bills  before  both  Houses  of  Congress  pro- 
pose abolition  of  maximum  average  price 
regulations.  Their  passage  this  month  seems 
certain. 

This  is  how  OPA's  maximum  price  regula- 
tion worked:  The  woolen  mills  of  the  Passaic 
area  were  compelled  to  keep  their  average 
prices  down  to  a  level  4  percent  below  the 
average  prices  of  a  basic  period.  But  wages 
went  up  40  percent,  and  material  costs  rose. 
So.  to  keep  within  the  average  set  by  OPA 
and  keep  operating,  the  mUls  were  compelled 
to  manufacture  more  light  goods,  which  go 
Into  women's  wear,  and  for  which  there  Is  less 
demand,  and  to  produce  less  heavy  goods, 
which  go  into  men's  wear,  for  which  there  is 
more  demand. 

With  the  maximiun  average  price  regula- 
tion removed,  the  mills  can  swing  into 
volume  production  of  men's  wear,  to  supply 
an  eager  market.  What  the  OPA  bureaucrats 
don't  tell  the  public  is  that  the  price  of  each 
Individual  fabric  still  will  be  controlled  by 
MPR  order  163.  Volume  production  with  re- 
sultant economies  will  enable  the  mUls  to 
do  business  profitably. 


Vermont    Leads    New    Enfland    In    the 
Prodaction  of  Milk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  mucoNT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  milk 
production  is  one  of  the  vital  questions  of 
the  day,  in  view  of  the  great  reduction 
of  dairies  due  to  the  feed  shortage.  You 
will  be  interested  to  learn  what  Vermont 
has  accomplished,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  appearing  in  the  Eve- 
ning Banner,  Bennington,  Vt.,  June  19, 
1946.  which  I  am  including  as  an  exten- 
sion of  my  remarks: 

VERMONT'S  cows  LEAD  NIW  KNCLAND  IN  PRO- 
DUCTION or  MILK — BUT  GRAIN  n3DIN0  IN 
STATE  SHOWS  MAKKED  DECREASE,  ACCORDING 
TO  REPORT 

Vermont  cows  led  the  New  England  area 
In  average  daily  mUk  production  as  of  June 
1,  according  to  the  Federal  Crop  Reporting 
Service.  Average  output  on  that  date,  the 
estimate  indicates,  was  20.9  pounds,  1.1 
pounds  above  the  10-year  average  for  June  1, 
but  0.8  pound  below  the  figure  for  a  year  ago. 

Grain  feeding  in  the  State  shows  a  sharp 
drop  from  the  same  time  in  1945,  reflecting 
the  shortage  of  feeds,  but  is  stUl  a  sixth 
heavier  than  the  10-year  average.  On  June 
1  this  year  the  average  producing  cows  re- 
ceived 4.2  pounds  of  concentrates,  or  a  little 
more  than  a  pound  for  each  5  pounds  of 
milk  produced.  Last  year  the  figure  was  5.5 
pounds  per  cow  per  day.  while  the  10-year 
average  from  1935  to  1944  was  3.6  pounds. 

As  has  also  been  true  In  the  past,  almost 
seven-eighths  of  the  State's  cows  were  In 
milk  on  June  1,  a  higher  proportion  than 
In  other  New  England  States  where,  although 
summer  production  Is  always  high,  more 
progress  has  been  made  toward  leveling  out 
the  year's  production  by  Increasing  the  per- 
centage of  fall -freshening  cows.  The  per- 
centage of  cows  milking  June  1  this  year  was 
86.2.  compared  to  673  in  1945  and  s  100-year 
average  of  87.3.     No  other  New  England  State 


had  as  many  as  83  percent  of  Its  cows  in  mlUc 
on  June  1  this  year. 

Milk  production  in  New  England  as  a  whole 
averaged  20  pounds  per  cow.  according  to  the 
June  1  reports  of  mapy  New  England  dairy- 
men, and  although  4  percent  below  the  June  1 
average  of  30.8  pounds  last  year,  was  4  per- 
cent above  the  10-year  (1935-44)  average 
for  June  1.  Milk  production  per  cow  in- 
creased 14  percent  during  May.  or  »  little 
more  than  the  10-year  average  Increase  of 
13  3  percent. 

Th'?  feeding  of  grain  and  concentrates 
averaged  4.46  pounds  per  cow.  18  percent  lefs 
than  the  average  of  5.45  potmds  reported  on 
June  1  a  year  ago  and  the  lowest  for  June  1 
since  1942.  The  reported  average  Is  still 
above  the  10-year  average  of  4.27  pounds. 
Many  farmers  have  been  unable  to  secure 
grain  In  desired  quantities  for  feeding  to 
dairy  cows. 

Milk  production  on  June  1  was  favored  by 
excellent  pastures  which  Improved  consider- 
ably with  the  warmer  weather  and  adequate 
moisture  supplies  during  May. 

Demand  for  feedstuffs  continued  urgent 
through  the  month  of  May.  Wheat  mill- 
feeds  became  more  dUDcult  to  obtain  be- 
cause of  the  sharp  reduction  in  output  re- 
sulting from  the  shortage  of  wheat.  Oilseed 
meals  were  also  scarce  although  production 
was  about  equal  to  the  large  output  of  th« 
past  two  seasons. 

Prices  for  wholesale  feeds  at  the  Boston 
market  on  Jime  4  were  from  $10  to  $14  per 
ton  higher  than  a  month  ago  with  the  excep- 
tion of  distillers  dried  grain  which  were  un- 
changed. The  average  price  paid  by  farmers 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  16-percent  mixed 
dairy  feed  on  May  15  was  $3.31  per  hundred. 
19  cents  higher  than  on  April  IS.  and  44  centA 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 


Del»t$  of  W«rid  War  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  COKWaCTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1946 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  debts  of  World  War  I  and  the 
proposed  Anglo-American  financial 
agreement  are  very  different  in  their  na- 
ture, because  of  the  fact  that  "failure  to 
pay  the  World  War  I  debt"  is  at  times 
brought  forward  as  an  argument  against 
the  acceptance  of  the  Anglo-American 
financial  agreement  I  present  here  a 
bare  factual  statement  concerning  the 
debts  of  World  War  I.  The  figures  of 
debt  and  repayment  show  very  clearly 
that  Britain  did  make  payments  as  long 
as  world  economic  conditions  permitted 
such  payments  and  that  Britain  made 
payments  to  the  United  States  after  her 
owTi  war  debtors  had  ceased  payment  to 
her. 

The  facts  are  as  follows: 

Between  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Au- 
gust 1914  and  June  1919.  Britain  con- 
tracted for  approximately  $12,000,000,- 
000  worth  of  war  supplies  in  the  United 
States.  Between  1914  and  the  end  of 
1933,  Britain  paid  the  United  States  on 
account  of  these  goods  approximately 
$10,000,000,000. 

Of  the  $12,000,000,000,  Britain  paid 
$8,000,000,000  cash,  and  borrowed  the  re- 
maining $4,000,000,000  from  the  Uilited 
States  Government,  after  the  entry  of  the 
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United  States  into  tlie  war  In  1917.  Of 
that  $4,000,000,000  borrowed  $3,500,000.- 
000  was  in  respect  of  munitioas  and  war 
supplies  such  as  were  provided  under 
lend-lease  in  World  War  II.  Only  $581.- 
000.000  represented  postwar  deliveries. 

Of  this  $4,000,000,000  credit,  Britain 
paid  altogether  $2,000,000,000  to  the 
United  States,  covering  both  interest  and 
capital.  If  the  British  debt  to  the  United 
States  had  been  limited  to  the  amount 
borrowed  for  nonwar  purposes,  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  would  have 
covered  the  credit  nearly  four  times — 
$2,034,000,000  against  $581,000,000. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I.  the 
inter-allied  debt  situation  was  as  follows: 
War  debts  owing  to  Britain,  according 
to  Balfour  note  of  1922.  $7,800,000,000. 

War  debts  owing  to  United  States, 
$10,900,000,000. 

Of  which  amount  owing  by  Britain. 
$4,250,000,000. 

The  amount  paid  by  Britain  to  the 
United  States  until  pajnment  ceased  in 
1933.  was  $2,034,000,000.  The  amount  re- 
ceived by  Britain  from  her  own  debtors 
in  the  same  period  was  $346,000,000. 

At  the  peace  conference,  and  again  in 
the  Balfour  note  of  1922.  Great  Britain 
suggested  that  all  war  debts  be  canceled. 
This  proposal  was  made  in  the  belief 
that  to  carry  these  barren  war  debts  into 
the  peace  years  would  be  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  recovery  of  world  trade  and 
a  threat  to  the  stability  of  world  cur- 
rencies. The  United  States  declined  to 
accept  this  suggestion,  and  Great  Britain 
then  undertook  with  its  debtors  not  to 
obtain  more  from  them — including 
reparations  due  to  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Germany — than  the  amount  due 
year  by  year  on  the  British  war  debt  to 
the  United  States. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  1929-33 
crises  and  the  increase  in  United  States 
tariffs  made  it  impossible  for  the  former 
Allied  countries  to  maintain  the  service 
on  their  war  debts  to  the  United  States. 
In  1931  on  the  initiative  of  President 
Hoover,  a  1-year  moratorium  was  de- 
clared on  all  war  debts  and  reparation 
payments. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  Hoover 
moratorium.  Britain  was  the  only  major 
power  to  resume  payment  on  her  debt  to 
the  United  States.  Two  series  of  dis- 
cussions took  place  between  the  British 
and  American  Governments  during 
which  the  British  Government  contend- 
ed that,  owing  to  severe  world  depres- 
sion, to  the  prevalence  of  high  tariff 
policies  and  to  the  default  of  her  own 
war  debtors,  payments  could  not  be  con- 
tinued on  the  previous  scale.  The  instal- 
ment due  in  Jime  1934 — after  passage  of 
fthe  Johnson  Act  had  made  further 
token  payments  useless — amounted  to 
approximately  three  times  the  total 
value  of  British  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  that  year.  Only  after  these 
discussions  had  broken  down  did  Britain 
herself  suspend  payment. 

Since  1931  all  payments  on  war  debts 
due  to  Great  Britain  have  been  in  abey- 
ance. There  has  at  no  time  been  any 
public  demand  in  Britain  for  the  resump- 
tion of  these  payments. 


Commanistk  Pattern 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  inserting  herewith  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  which  appears  in  the  June  issue 
of  Labor  Views  published  in  Milwaukee. 
It  indicates  the  pattern  of  the  commu- 
nistic line  in  this  country,  and  puts  the 
people  on  notice  as  to  just  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  belovec'  country: 

IS  THIS  TBK    BBCINNINC- 

"Ckjmes  the  revolution."  That  expression, 
facetiously  uttered  by  the  American  people 
for  many  years  burlesquing  the  Communist 
plans  to  overthrow  our  Government,  is  not 
the  least  bit  funny  today. 

Too  long  have  our  people  made  Ught  of  or 
Ignored  the  warnings  of  our  patriots  and 
statesmen  against  the  machinations  of  po- 
litical aggressors  within  our  borders  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  destroy  the  American  con- 
stitutional form  of  Government. 

And  too  long  have  our  elected  and  ap- 
pointed representatives  condoned,  and  in 
Home  case*  deliberately  aided,  the  action  of 
American  Quislings. 

There  are  ample  reasons  to  become  suspi- 
cious and  alarmed  at  the  plans  and  progress 
of  un-American  schemers,  particularly  those 
whose  efforts  have  been  in  behalf  of  the 
Communist  cause. 

One  need  only  analyse  the  sequence  of 
ev8ni<>  both  at  home  and  abroad  since  the 
V-days  to  see  and  understand  the  trend  of 
these  events. 

The  pattern  ct  strikes,  mostly  CIO.  In 
strategic  American  industries  and  the  polit- 
ical aggression  and  intrigue  in  both  Europe 
and  Asia  rtm  parallel  to  Stalin's  plans  for 
Communist  world  domination  as  did  Hitler's 
actions  run  paraUel  to  Meln  Kampf.  the  Nazi 
plan  for  world  domination. 

The  wave  of  strikes  which  have  plagued 
this  Nation  since  VJ-day  until  America  Is  in 
a  virtual  state  of  paralysis  shciUd  have  a 
sobering  effect  upon  our  people. 

Is  there  any  connection  between  this 
damaging  wave  of  strikes  and  the  Communist 
plan  lor  world  domination? 

Are  these  paralyzing  strl>'es  being  waged 
by  the  union  leaders  truly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workers  for  higher  wages  and  better 
working  conditions?  Isijt  It  |U8t  possible 
that  the  Communists  who  have  bored  their 
way  into  places  of  leadership  In  many  of  our 
large  unions  are  using  the  workers  as  pawns 
in  their  program  to  communize  America? 
There  are  plenty  of  grounds  to  sxispect  that 
they  are. 

The  progression  of  these  strikes  In  vital 
American  industries  appears  to  follow  a  pat- 
tern designed  to  halt  production  of  machines, 
materials,  parts,  and  equipment  necessary  for 
the  output  of  Industrial,  agricultural,  and 
mineral  products. 

Were  these  strikes  scheduled  to  follow  one 
another  In  strategic  order  so  as  to  at  aU 
times  have  one  or  more  vital  Industries  af- 
fecting our  whole  pitxluctlon  shut  down? 

The  Communist  Dally  Worker  said  in  an 
article  in  the  January  2.  1946.  Issue:  "The 
main  Job  is  to  prevent  American  imperialism 
from  converting  this  period  into  preparation 
for  another  war." 

The  Communist  Wisconsin  CIO  News  of 
January  11.  1946,  said.  "Our  developing  wage 
struggle  must  be  part  of  the  same  fight  to 
stem  unperialist  forces." 


Is  the  Allis-Chalmers  strike  waged  by  Com- 
munist dominated  CIO  Local  248  a  part  of 
the  Communist  Party  plot? 

Does  it  not  appear  that  the  CIO-PAC  efforts 
and  purpose  are  directly  connected  with  this 
plot  against  American  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  in  line  with  Commtmlst  aggres- 
sion in  Europe  and  Asia? 

In  China.  Russia  arms  the  Manchurlan 
Communists  and  promotes  war  against  the 
Chinese  National  Government;  in  Japan, 
Russia  promotes  the  Communist  movement 
and  organizes  mob  action;  in  Korea,  the 
Kuriles,  and  other  Asiatic  nations  Russian 
occupation  forces  forbid  American  and  British 
forces  from  observing  their  action;  and  In 
Europe  there  is  an  iron  curtain  closing  out 
the  view  of  Russian  activities  In  zones  oc- 
cupied b;  them  and  they  fire  upon  our  air- 
planes and  mistreat  our  soldiers  whenever 
they  come  into  Russia's  zones.  What  goes  on 
in  Iran? 

One  need  onl;,  make  serious  study  of  Rus- 
sia's actions  in  the  UNO  to  prove  to  himself 
that  Russia  is  attemp.:lng  to  stall  every  effort 
of  the  democratic  nations  to  settle  the  peace 
agreements. 

Are  Russia's  plots  for  Communist  world 
domination  and  her  efforts  to  stall  American 
production  and  her  actions  and  intrigues  In 
Europe  and  Asia  all  tied  into  her  plot  to 
dominate  the  world? 

The  design  and  pattern  are  different  to  fit 
each  case  but  in  the  over-all  they  dovetail. 

Isnt  It  about  time  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, particularly  the  workers,  recognize  that 
they  are  being  led  Into  the  Communist  trap? 

Will  the  American  people  wake  up  in  time 
to  prevent  accomplishment  of  the  Com- 
munist objectives  in  America,  or  la  It  too 
late? 

Is  this  the  beginning  of  the  revolution? 
William  A.  1.  Chappuxe,  Jr., 

Editor  and  Publisher. 


Russia  Is  Deeply  Indebted  to  Detroit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Friday,  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  it 
may  not  be  generally  realized,  Russia  is 
probably  more  deeply  indebted  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  than  to  any  other  city  in  the 
world— unless  it  be  Washington,  D.  C. 
Over  a  long  period  of  time  and  in  many 
ways.  Detroit  and  Its  Industries  have  been 
cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  the  de- 
velopment of  manufacturing  facilities 
and  in  the  modernization  and  mechani- 
zation of  the  Red  army. 

In  a  large  part  the  victories  of  the 
valorous  Red  army  during  the  recent  war 
were  made  possible  by  the  productive 
power  of  Detroit  and  the  production 
genius  which  Detroit  Industrialists  made 
available  to  Russia.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
people  of  Russia,  generally,  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  know  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  great  contributions  which  this 
typically  American  city  has  made  to  their 
welfare  and  security. 

On  June  12,  in  the  Book-Cadillac  Hotel 
of  Detroit,  the  Michigan  committee  of 
the  American  Society  for  Russian  Relief 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  he  Soviet  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Niko- 
lai V.  Novikov.    In  opening  this  dinner. 
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Mr.  Allen  B.  Crow,  president  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Club,  of  Detroit,  made  an  interest- 
ing and  informative  address  which  not 
only  recounted  the  record  of  Detroit's 
contributions  to  Russia  but  which  in  its 
final  three  paragraphs  contains  some 
highly  significant  and  important  sugges- 
tions for  developing  a  continuing  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. Mr.  Crow  wisely  and  rightfully 
recommends  that  the  sharing  of  ideas 
between  these  two  countries  is  of  equal 
importance  to  the  exchange  of  material- 
istic products  if  w«.  are  to  come  to  under- 
stand and  trust  each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record,  I  now  call 
attention  to  the  address  given  by  Mr. 
Crow  on  June  12: 

Distinguished  guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
we  are  met  tonight  to  honor  and  to  help  the 
official  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  as 
well  as  to  extend  our  hands  in  friendship  to 
every  Individual  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
aU  Russia — our  great  ally  in  war,  In  vic- 
tory, and,  we  trust,  in  our  present  under- 
taking to  establish  peace,  freedom,  and  pros- 
perity for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  under 
the  United  Nations  organization. 

The  Russian  language,  history,  and  Ideol- 
ogy are  not  easy  for  us  here  in  America  and 
in  Detroit  to  imderstand.  Since  the  English 
language  and  American  history  and  tradi- 
tions, I  am  advised,  are  now  taught  in  all 
the  schools  of  Russia  above  the  fourth  grade, 
our  dinner  program  has  not  been  printed  in 
Russian,  and  our  speakers  have  all  promised 
to  comply  with  the  sign  which,  I  am  told,  was 
posted  on  one  of  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
that  read:  "English  spoken  here,  but  Ameri- 
can understood." 

Last  week  from  this  same  platform  in  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Detroit  Chapter 
of  the  Army  Ordnance  Association.  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  told  the  story  of  the 
GI  who  had  Just  received  a  14-page  epistle 
from  his  girl  friend  in  America.  Naturally, 
it  took  him  a  long  while  to  read  It.  Mean- 
while, his  buddies  gathered  around  with 
envious  eyes.  When  the  GI  finally  folded  the 
letter,  and  put  It  Into  his  pocket,  next  to 
his  heart,  they  asked  him  with  one  accord. 
"Well,  what  does  she  say?"  To  which  the 
GI  beamingly  replied,  "She  Just  says  that 
she  loves  me." 

Our  purpose  tonight  Is  the  same  as  that 
which  was  so  eloquently  expressed  by  the 
Honorable  W.  Averell  Harrlman,  recently 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  when 
he  addressed  a  similar  meeting  held  in  be- 
half of  Russian  relief  in  New  York  last  March 
19,  1916. 

"Now  of  all  times  when  serious  differences 
have  arisen  with  the  Soviet  Government, 
when  ugly  suspicions  have  been  aroxised.  this 
program  of  the  Society  of  Russian  Relief  gives 
all  of  us  Americans  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  the  amelioration  of  the  suffering 
of  the  people  of  Russia  and  to  hold  out  our 
hands  with  visible  proof  that  we  desire  in 
all  sincerity  to  walk  with  them  as  comrades 
along  the  road  to  world  peace,  as  we  have 
marched  with  them  as  allies  across  the  battle- 
fields to  victory  in  war." 

Tonight,  we  have  been  Invited  to  hear  a 
story  which  wUI  stir  our  hearts,  so  that  we 
shall  become  even  more  ready  and  anxious 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  and  to  provide  new 
hopes  and  opportunities  for  all  the  children 
of  Russia,  the  same  as  we  want  our  own  to 
enjoy  here  in  America. 

Whatever  difficulties  the  representatives  of 
our  Government  have  had  in  Washington,  in 
Moscow,  at  Yalta,  Tehran,  and  at  Potsdam, 
Detroit,  the  production  center  of  the  world, 
has  for  a  long  time  spoken  a  language  which 
Russia  has  clearly  understood. 


By  way  of  Introduction,  it  may  be  well, 
therefore,  for  us  all,  and  for  our  distinguished 
guests,  in  particular,  to  be  reminded  of  what 
Detroit  has  already  contributed  to  Russia: 

I.    HOMES 

Thousands  of  those  who  were  born  In  Rus- 
sia have  come  to  Detroit  to  establish  homes 
for  themselves  and  for  their  children.  These 
hold  an  honored  place  as  citizens  in  our  com- 
munity because  of  the  contribution  which 
they  have  made  to  the  upbuilding  of  Detroit 
and  of  America. 

As  to  how  many  there  are  now  of  these,  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  determine,  until  we  know 
Just  how  many  of  the  countries  of  Efurope 
are  to  be  taken  over,  assimilated,  absorbed, 
or  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Government.  Of 
this  we  are  very  certain,  however,  that  not 
any  very  considerable  nvunber  of  those  who 
have  once  established  their  homes  In  Detroit 
have  any  disposition  to  move  back  to  Europe 
or  even  to  Russia  to  live. 

n.     FOBS    MOTOa   CO. 

The  contributions  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
to  Russia  began  when  the  Russians  sent  their 
reprecentatives  to  Detroit  requesting  Ford 
engineering  designs  as  far  back  as  1924. 

In  1926,  Ford  sent  a  group  of  five  men  to 
Russia  to  Investigate  and  to  cooperate  In  dis- 
tributing, servicing,  and  Improving  Ford 
tractors  and  parts,  since  the  Government  of 
the  USSR  by  that  time  had  purchased  many 
thousands  of  Ford  tractors. 

Further,  the  Russian  Government  specifi- 
cally requested  Ford  cooperation  In  the  train- 
ing of  service  personnel  and  the  giving  of 
advice  as  to  the  location  of  parts  cepots  and 
service  centers.  Also  they  wanted  informa- 
tion on  the  use  of  various  farm  implements 
with  which  they  were  not  familiar  at  that 
time. 

Following  this.  SO  Russian  technicians 
were  sent  to  the  Ford  plant  In  Dearborn  to 
study  American  motor  vehicle  manufacturing 
techniques. 

In  1927,  2,400  Ford  tractors  were  sent  to 
Russia,  with  a  group  of  men  to  service  these 
tractors  and  to  act  as  instructors  to  the 
Russians  in  tractor  repair  and  maintenance 
work. 

From  1929  to  1935  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  had 
a  contract  with  the  Soviet  Government 
whereby  the  Russians  agreed  to  purchase 
from  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  a  very  substantial 
quantity  of  motor  vehicles  and  of  parts.  For 
this  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  agreed  to  assist  them 
in  the  establishment  of  an  automobile-man- 
ufacturing plant  in  Russia.  That  plant  was 
to  manufacture  the  model  A  type  Ford  cars 
and  the  AA  trucks. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  then  provided  the  Riis- 
sians  with  plant  layout  and  complete  engi- 
neering information  on  their  products.  They 
assisted  the  Russians  in  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing machine  tools,  and  made  It  possible 
for  them  to  borrow  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturing men  and  engineers  from  their  own 
and  other  modern  industrial  plants  of  the 
United  Ctates.  Then  men  went  to  Russia  to 
live  and  work  for  considerable  periods  of 
time  to  assist  In  starting  manufacturing  op- 
erations after  the  plant  had  been  built. 

That  was  the  beginning,  we  believe,  of 
modern  automobile  manufacturing  proce- 
dure in  Russia. 

In  December  1942  the  entire  Ford  tire  plant 
was  shipped  to  Russia,  under  lend-lease  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
original  cost  of  which  to  build  in  1938  was 
$5,600,000. 

m.   ALBXST    KAHN 

In  1929,  Albert  Kahn  and  associated  archi- 
tects were  commissioned  by  the  Amtorg 
Trading  Co.,  to  design  a  tractor  plant  for 
Stalingrad,  consisting  of  four  units,  all  to 
be  designed  on  American  lines  with  an  ma- 
terials to  be  purchased  In  the  United  States. 
It  was  fiirther  desired  by  the  Soviet  that 
Mr.  Kahn  as  architect  would  send  engineers 


and  superintendents  of  construction  to  su- 
pervise this  work. 

In  1930  again  Mr.  Kahn  was  called  upon 
to  send  25  engineers  and  architects  to  Mos- 
cow to  act  as  consultants,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  for  a  designing  trust  Just  organized 
to  design  all  Industrial  buUdlngs,  chiefly  for 
heavy  industry. 

The  group  was  authorized  to  form  a  trust 
organized  on  American  lines,  each  unit  to 
specialize  along  a  definite  line  but  all  to  be 
housed  under  one  roof  and  to  be  closely  co- 
ordinated. This  Moscow  office  eventuaUy 
grew  to  a  staff  of  1 .000  workers. 

The  second  year  saw  the  opening  of  offices 
in  various  parts  of  Russia,  all  working  under 
the  same  program,  using  the  same  set-up  as 
to  organization,  and  under  a  plan  for  stand- 
ardization, rationalization,  and  specialisa- 
tion, all  developed  in  the  Moscow  office  by 
a  council  of  Russian  professors,  and  their 
own  designing  engineers  together  with  the 
American  contingent.  The  scheme  even- 
tually approved  was  called  the  "Roosky  Amer- 
icansky  System."  and  consisted  of  a  form  of 
Russian-American  design  using  the  Ameri- 
can standard  system  with  American  details 
applied  to  Russian  materials. 

As  production  rose  and  the  value  of  closer 
attention  to  engineering  textbook  principles 
were  observed,  the  cry  was,  "Teach  us  more 
details  and  shorter  methods,  not  only  In  the 
design  but  also  in  the  preparation  of  all  shop 
work,  shop  details,  precast  concrete,  reln- 
forced-steel  bending,  and  mill  orders." 

Standard  methods  and  details  were  then 
prepared  for  all  engineering  branches  and 
distributed  to  all  the  scattered  designing 
trusts  which  were  operating  In  Russia. 

Work  In  the  field  also  bore  fruit.  Here 
again  was  found  the  same  eagerness  to  learn 
economical  and  speedy  methods,  and  there 
was  a  demand  for  more  field  supervision  and 
more  Instructions.  Thus,  you  will  see  that 
any  difficulties  of  language  were  largely  over- 
come through  the  eagerness  of  the  students 
to  study  and  to  apply  the  Instruction  of  their 
teachers.  When  language  failed,  chalk  and 
a  blackboard  were  a  splendid  medium. 

IV.  JOHN  K.  CALOES 

One  of  the  Detroit  engineers  who  had  been 
engaged  in  large  construction  projects  for 
various  automotive  and  related  industries 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  superin- 
tendent for  Bryant  &  Detwiler.  He  served 
from  June  1928  to  1932  as  vice  president  o* 
the  Russian  steel  trust  and  as  chief  engineer 
of  heavy  construction  for  the  entire  Soviet 
Union. 

V.  JOHN   L.  LOVSTT 

General  manager  of  the  Michigan  Manu- 
facturers A£sociation.  was  sent  to  Russia  In 
1931  by  that  organization  to  negotiate  a  pro- 
gram whereby  the  tool  manufacturers  of 
Michigan  and  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  became  wUllng  to  sell  their  machines, 
tools,  and  fixtures  to  the  Soviet,  and  whereby 
the  Soviet  was  able  to  establish  a  line  of 
credit  here  in  the  United  States  In  payment 
for  such  essential  machinery  as  their  expand- 
ing industrialization  of  their  whole  economy 
required. 

VI.    CENnWL  MOTOBS  COBP. 

General  Motors'  most  direct  contribution 
to  the  Russian  war  effort  came  at  the  critical 
time  of  the  German  siege  of  Stalingrad.  The 
great  need  of  the  Russian  armies  for  motor- 
ized equipment,  particularly  trucks,  was 
recognized  a  year  before,  on  June  21,  1941. 
when  Germany  first  attacked  Russia.  With 
the  Mediterranean  closed  by  enemy  action, 
only  two  practical  supply  routes  were  avaU- 
able:  the  northern  route  to  Murmansk,  and 
the  long  southern  route  to  Iraq  and  Iran, 
some  14,000  mUes. 

General  Motors  was  called  upon  to  design, 
procure,  box.  and  ship  overseas  two  truck 
assembly  plants  to  Iran,  and,  in  addition,  to 
supervise  their  construction  and  to  wwriimtt 
full  operating  responsibility  for   these  two 
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plants.  One  of  these  plants  was  set  up  in 
Andlmeehk.  200  miles  north  of  the  port  of 
Banar  Sharpur,  and  the  other  at  Khor- 
ramshahr.  Each  plant  was  to  have  a  capacity 
cf  a, 500  trucks  per  day.  While  the  contract 
for  this  undertaking  was  made  with  the  War 
Department  under  lend-lease  In  January  of 
1942.  It  became  evident  that  assistance  would 
be  required  before  the  equipment  could 
arrive  and  the  plants  could  become  estab- 
lished. Accordingly,  a  crew  of  General  Motors 
technicians  arrived  In  Andlmeshk  In  the 
spring  of  1942  and.  with  a  few  cranes  bor- 
rowed from  British  engineers  and  with  hand 
tools  taken  from  the  vehicle  cases,  set  to 
work  In  the  open  desert  under  conditions 
which  Included  temperatures  of  140°,  Inade- 
quate food  and  water  supplies,  and  with  local 
unskilled  labor  and  improvised  assembly 
lines,  they  put  together  more  than  1,000 
trucks  before  the  plant  itself  was  under  way. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  in  which  Gen- 
eral Motors  operated  these  two  plants,  prob- 
ably the  most  critical  perlbd  of  Russia's  war 
•tand.  these  two  plants  assembled  more  than 
80.000  trucks,  which  were  driven  from  the 
plants  over  800  miles  of  tortuous  roads  Ijy 
Russian  drivers,  through  Tabriz,  and  on  to 
the  defense  of  Stalingrad. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  value  of  this 
timely  contribution  by  a  Detroit  concern  to 
Russia's  later  great  olTensive  can  never  be 
measured,  either  by  Riissla  or  by  any  of  her 
allies. 

▼n.    BAUT  mCCSON,  INC. 

During  1944  and  1945  Russian  agricultural 
engineers  came  to  Detroit  to  study  the 
methods  of  agricultural  production  which 
have  been  developed  by  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  this  Detroit  nrm, 
the  Russian  engineers  were  able  to  visit  mod- 
em farms  and  agricultural  colleges  with 
their  research  laboratories  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  particularly  in  Mich- 
igan, in  Iowa,  and  in  Texas. 

Ttn.  LKKD-LXASZ  OUaiNC  WOaU>  WA«  n 

I  might  mention  to  you  scores  of  other  in- 
ctances  to  show  you  how  Detroit  industrial- 
IsU  have  generously  cooperated  during  the 
past  two  decades  and  more  in  placing  their 
know-how,  their  men,  methods,  machinery, 
materials,  and  money  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  help  promote  the 
Industrialiaatlon  of  Russia  and  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living  for  all  the  Russian  people, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war.  Detroit's  war  rec- 
ord of  contributions  to  Russia  was  so  un- 
paralleled In  history,  however,  that  I  shall 
summarize  this  for  you  briefly. 

Out  of  a  total  of  approximately  $9,500.- 
000,000  worth  of  lend-lease  munitions  which 
were  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  the 
United  SUtes  prior  to  October  1.  1946.  the 
following  Items  are  especially  worthy  of  men- 
tion at  this  meeting  tonight  since  they  were 
manufactured  very  largely  within  the  De- 
troit area:  14.795  planes  at  a  total  cost  of 
tl,85a.23«.000:  7.056  tanks  at  a  total  cost  for 
tanks  and  parts  of  •478398.000:  61.503  }eepe 
and  376.883  trucks  at  a  total  cost  of  SI  410  - 
616.000. 

In  other  words,  there  were  planes,  tanks, 
trucks  and  jeeps  which  were  manufactured 
and  shipped  to  Russia  tmder  lend-lease  dur- 
ing World  War  n  largely  from  the  Detroit 
area,  that  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  toUl  of  about  $3,541,250,000. 

Last  Sunday  we  concluded  here  in  Detroit 
the  10-day  celebration  of  the  National  Au- 
tomotive Industry  Golden  JubU«e,  In  observ- 
ance of  50  years  of  progress  in  the  automo- 
tlTe  indtistry.  together  with  the  sesquicen- 
tennlal  of  the  raising  of  the  American  flag 
ovtx  the  city  of  Detroit.  At  that  great  meet- 
tag  held  last  Sunday  at  Brlggs  Stadium,  the 
Honorable  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  organization,  declared 
that  the  slogan  "Hats  off  to  the  past  and  coata 
off  to  the  future"  adopted  for  Detroit  and 
for  the  automotive  industry,  is  also  most 
timely  at  this  Junctxire  to  toternational  af- 


fairs for  the  entire  world  as  well,  as  we 
unitedly  face  up  to  the  responsibilities  cur- 
rently involved  to  wlnntog  the  peace  for  all 
the  United  Nations. 

This  occasion  tonight  is  highly  significant 
In  that  it  marks  the  first  time  that  a  Russian 
Ambassador  has  ever  come  to  Detroit,  the 
todustrlal  heart  of  America.  Here  is  the 
great  melting  pot,  where  the  peoples  from 
every  land  have  come  to  make  their  homes 
and  where  they  have  Jotoed  their  ingenuity, 
their  ambitions,  and  their  skills  to  produce 
the  planes,  tanks,  trucks,  guns,  and  other 
Instruments  of  war,  which  when  finally 
placed  to  the  hands  of  all  otir  armed  forces 
and  those  of  Russia  and  of  all  our  other 
Allies  brought  victory  over  the  might  of  those 
who  attempted  to  strangle  freedom  around 
the  world. 

Now  that  victory  has  at  last  been  won 
through  these  combined  efforts,  through  our 
mingled  blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  Detroit  is 
again  producing  the  automobiles,  the  trucks, 
the  tractors,  the  refrigerators,  the  adding 
machtoes.  the  stoves,  the  vltamto  pills,  and 
a  thotisand  other  goods  and  services  which 
we  are  again  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  share 
with  Russia  to  exchange  for  their  goods,  serv- 
ices, and  yes,  their  ideas,  too,  and  in  com- 
petition with  the  peoples  of  all  the  other 
United  Nations,  thereby  maktog  it  possible 
to  peace  and  to  war  for  us  all  to  attain  new 
and  higher  standards  of  living,  freedom  and 
tolerance  around  the  world. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  citizens  of 
no  mean  city,  assembled  to  do  honor  and  to 
again  pledge  our  aid  to  our  great  ally— to 
war  and  in  peace.  It  is  now  my  privilege, 
therefore,  as  your  presiding  officer,  to  present 
to  you  our  chief  executive,  the  Honorable 
Edward  J.  Jeffries.  Jr.,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Detroit,  who  wUl  extend  in  our  behalf  our 
most  cordial  welcome  to  His  Excellency 
Nikolai  V.  Novlkov.  his  charming  wife,  and 
to  the  members  of  his  staff  on  their'  first 
Tlslt  to  Detroit. 
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or 


HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 


or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
linder  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
RscoRD.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Das  MoiNis,  Iowa.  June  18,  1946. 
Mr.  PatTL  Cunningham, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Ms   CrrNNiNCHAM:  I  hate  to  bother 
you  but  I  don't  know  Jtost  why  and  I  dont 
know  Just  what  to  do  with  the  many  cus- 
tomers to  be  served  who  buy  egg  cases. 

About  6  weeks  ago  the  OPA  granted  an  ta- 
crease  on  the  basic  price  of  lumber  with  no 
directive  as  to  an  increase  in  price  of  by- 
products made  from  lumber,  such  as  ends 
and  centers  for  egg  cases.  The  cause  of  this 
has  made  it  impossible  to  secure  the  delivery 
of  ends  and  centers  as  the  mills  are  refusing 
to  manufacture  any  as  it  is  more  profitable 
to  them  to  sell  lumber  than  It  Is  for  them 
to  sell  any  lumber  byproducts. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  maktog  a  hardship 
for  many  small  dealers  to  secure  supplies  to 
keep  on  to  bustoeca  and  also,  it  has  been  the 
policy,  we  believe,  of  the  OPA  to  try  to  by- 
pass the  wholesaler  and  commission  man  on 
egg  cases  and  they  have  tried  to  force  direct 
purchases.  This  is  all  right  in  order  to  keep 
the  prices  in  Itoe  provided  it  does  not  hurt 
anybody.  However,  it  has  had  this  effect. 
There  are  only  10  or  U  large  purchasers  who 


can  buy  to  carloads  and  these  10  or  12  buyers 
create  a  monopoly  on  this  egg  business 
caustog  hardsiilps  to  the  small  dealers  who 
are  not  able  to  obtain  cases  and  they  have 
to  sell  to  the  large  people,  whereas.  If  the 
wholesalers  were  allowed  to  stock  merchan- 
dise and  reshlp,  they  could  help  the  small 
produce  dealers.  This  OPA  ironclad  rule  is 
eliminating  the  small  dealer  due  to  his  to- 
ability  to  sectu-e  egg  cases. 

In  order  to  facilitate  matters  and  in  order 
to  get  ends  and  centers  there  has  to  be  an 
increase  In  price.  The  suggested  price  has 
been  to  make  the  complete  case  for  38  cents 
mill  and  make  ends  and  centers  for  19  cents 
per  set  and  the  veneers  for  19  cents  per  set. 
If  this  is  promoted,  we  believe  there  can  be 
a  steady  fiow  of  this  merchandise  to  the 
user  and  with  an  allowance  in  that  price 
set-up  there  should  be  at  least  8  percent 
for  the  wholesaler  so  he  can  take  and  deal 
out  the  egg  oases  to  the  small  consumer. 
As  I  un<*erstand,  the  mill  manufacturers 
are  agreeable  to  this  and  will  make  an  8-per- 
cent allowance  to  the  wholesaler  lor  the 
handling  and  dealing  out  of  egg  cases. 

We  appreciate  that  you  do  not  know  the 
entire  facts  and  that  the  OPA  deviation  to 
give  you  the  run-arotmd  and  cite  certato 
things  to  show  there  has  t>een  an  increase 
granted  and  all  this  and  refer  you  to  various 
maximum  price  regulations;  however,  we  are 
giving  you  the  true  facts  in  the  case,  as  we 
feel  we  are  acquainted  with  what  is  necessary 
to  produce  and  get  merchandise  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer. 

There  will  be  a  scarcity  of  perishable  items 
unless  something  Is  done,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  take  action  on  this,  as  any  delay 
is  going  to  cause  some  pronounced  hardships, 
not  only  to  the  farmer  himself  who  has  to 
sell  the  eggs  but  to  the  consiuner  becatise  of 
shortages  of  meat  products. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  bring  this  matter  to 
your  attention;  however,  this  hard-headed 
action  by  the  OPA  is  not  in  any  way  helping 
conditions  to  get  merchandise  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer. 

We  hope  you  can  see  your  t  ay  to  take  and 
help. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  P.  Yoiaw. 


Resolation  of  Frederick  W.  Gaibraith  Post, 
No.  999,  American  Legioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NIW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fred- 
erick W.  Qalbraith  Post,  No.  999,  of  the 
American  Legion,  has  adopted  the  ac- 
companying resolution  by  unanimous 
vote.  This  post,  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  a  thousand  men  and  women  who 
served  the  country  in  both,  or  either,  of 
the  two  most  recent  devastating  con- 
flicts, is  the  largest  organization  of  veter- 
ans of  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
located  on  New  York  City's  historic  East 
Side,  which  is  in  the  district  I  have  the 
great  honor  to  represent,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  finest  posts  of  the  Legion  in  New 
York  County— Manhattan— and  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Ehie  to  the  diligence  and  able  leader- 
ship of  City  Marshal  Abraham  Rosen- 
berg it  has  become  an  Important  civic 
group  that  wields  a  widely  beneficial  in- 
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fluence,  standing  first,  always,  for  the 
rights  of  the  veterans,  anxious  to  secure 
the  recognition  from  the  Government 
they  defended  and  from  society  generally 
that  they  richly  deserve.  It^  patriotic 
and  welfare  work,  together  with  its  con- 
stant efforts  to  promote  good  citizenship, 
have  made  it  an  outstanding  power 
among  the  forces  laboring  throughout 
the  community  for  the  public  betterment. 

Its  first  active  commander,  Robert  Pat- 
erson,  long  a  leader  in  veterans'  circles 
in  New  York  City,  who  twice  was  county 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  of 
New  York  County,  is  the  author  of  the 
resolution.  While  well  known  as  a  lec- 
turer of  considerable  note  and  also  as  a 
writer,  the  sterling  quality  of  his  Ameri- 
canism has  been  deeply  impressive.  In 
his  continual  efforts  during  the  recent 
war  to  instill  a  hearty  devotion  to  the 
cause  for  which  we  were  fighting,  the 
high  plane  of  his  endeavors  to  establish 
good  will  among  all  religions,  races,  and 
classes,  as  well  as  among  the  fore:gn-born 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  nat- 
uralization laws,  was  most  warmly  com- 
mended. Often  speaking  from  the  pul- 
pits of  synagogues  and  churches,  and 
from  the  rostrums  of  educational  institu- 
tions, his  has  been  a  patriotic  service  of 
admittedly  great  value. 

This  resolution  Mr.  Paterson  intro- 
duced, which  was  so  zealously  adopted  by 
Gaibraith  Post  of  the  Legion,  has  met 
with  the  general  approbation  of  other 
veteran  organizations,  endorsed  with 
equal  favor  both  by  the  Jewish  war  vet- 
erans and  the  Catholic  war  veterans  of 
New  York  State: 

Whereas  there  has  been  much  public  com- 
ment and  discussion  of  the  peace  terms  of 
the  Second  World  War  and  the  part  the 
United  States  and  its  Territories  will  l>e  ex- 
pected to  take  in  the  affa'^ii  of  the  post- 
war world;  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  elements  of  the  Na- 
tion have  expressed  desire  for  representation 
at  the  peace  conference  in  order  to  voice 
the  hopes  of  those  elements  in  shaping  the 
course  of  civilization  hereafter;   and 

Whereas  it  is  the  belief  of  the  veterans  of 
the  First  World  War  who  are  members  of 
the  Frederick  W.  Gaibraith  Post,  No.  999.  of 
the  American  Legion  that  no  one  has  better 
right  to  be  heard  in  formulating  the  terms 
of  peace  than  the  men  and  women  who  actu- 
ally fought  the  battles  to  bring  victory,  and 
that  no  commitment  affecting  the  dally  lives 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people  for 
whom  they  fought  should  be  made  without 
consulting  them  and  gaining  their  approval; 
and 

Whereas  the  settlement  of  nearly  all  wars 
until  within  recent  times  has  been  effected 
in  large  part,  by,  or  with  advice  of.  military 
and  naval  leaders  who  planned  and  led  the 
campaigns  which  brought  victory,  but  whose 
skill,  according  to  the  apparent  disposition 
of  certain  sections  of  our  society,  now  seem- 
ingly Is  required  only  for  the  hardships  and 
suffering  of  battle,  and  unessential  at  the 
peace  table  where  it  seems  to  be  thought 
negotiations  should  be  left  entirely  to  diplo- 
matists, partisan  politicians  and  advocates  of 
economic  theories  who  were  not  under  fire 
and  did  not  brave  the  dangers  of  warfare; 
and 

Whereas  a  considerable  number  of  patriotic 
Americans  who  participated  In  the  First 
World  War  were  again  on  active  duty  in  the 
Second  World  War,  so  are  veterans  of  both 
struggles  in  this  tragic  series  of  gigantic  up- 
heavals, and  nearly  all  veterans  of  the  first 
conflict  served  in  some  capacity  In  the  second 
.  to  render  assistance  to  the  Nation  in  any  way 


that  was  possible  on  the  home  front :  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Frederick  W.  Gaibraith 
Post,  No.  999,  of  the  American  Legion,  That 
the  President  and  Ckingress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  name  to  the  Peace 
Commission  representatives  of  the  men  and 
women  who  fought  the  battles  to  bring  vic- 
tory, and  of  those  who  fought  for  the  United 
States  in  the  First  World  War,  waged  in  great 
degree  against  the  same  enemies  in  the  last 
one,  and  that  such  representatives  be  given 
an  equal  voice  and  vote  with  representatives 
of  political  parties,  business,  industry  and 
labor  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace  and  in 
determining  the  policies  and  commitments 
of  our  Nation  for  the  future;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  these  representatives  should 
be  chosen  from  the  recognized  organizations 
of  veterans  of  both  world  wars. 


Security  for  Railroad  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21, 1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  practical  choice  before  us  in 
dealing  with  social  security  measures  for 
railroad  workers  is  between  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  those  of  the  orig- 
inal Crofiser  bill.  The  subject  is  compli- 
cated but  it  is  of  vital  concern  to  millions 
and  to  the  whole  future  of  our  social- 
security  program. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  would  like  to 
discuss  and  that  is  the  merit  of  allowing 
a  greater  degree  of  social  security  for  rail- 
road workers  than  the  community  gives 
to  the  workers  as  a  whole.  The  Crosser 
bill  gives  protection  for  those  in  the  rail- 
road industry  beyond  that  provided  for 
other  workers  by  the  general  Social  Se- 
curity Act:  (a)  Survivors  benefits  for 
widows  and  dependent  children  which 
are  25  percent  above  those  now  provided 
by  the  Social  Security  Act,  whereas  the 
committee  plan  merely  provides  for  equal 
benefits  to  these  groups;  (b)  Uberal  ben- 
efits to  those  who  after  10  years  of  service 
are  totally  and  permanently  disabled; 

(c)  the  benefits  for  unemployment  are 
raised  to  a  maximum  of  $25  a  week  for 
a  maximum  duration  of  26  weeks.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  original  Kilgore  bill 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  last  summer 
and  which  after  passing  that  body  in  a 
modified  form  has  since  been  stalled  in 
the  House  Wuys  and  Means  Committee; 

(d)  sickness  benefits  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  same  rate  as  unemployment. 

Are  these  benefits  so  unreasonable  at 
this  time  as  to  constitute  unfair  class 
legislation  favoring  a  special  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  community?  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  for  the  following 
three  reasons: 

First.  The  Crosser  bill  provides  that  the 
cost  of  the  benefits  for  retirement,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  are  to  be  borne 
jointly  and  equally  by  the  railroads  and 
the  workers  without  any  public  subsidies. 
This  is  done  by  raising  these  contribu- 


tions until  by  1952  they  are  to  amount 
for  each  party  to  6  Vi  percent  of  earnings, 
ur  a  total  of  121,2  percent.  "Riis  should 
accumulate  a  fund  adequate  to  meet  all 
claims  upon  it.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  realized  that  the  amendments 
which  Congress  made  in  1939  to  tlie  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  subsequent  failure 
to  increase  the  contributions  of  both 
parties  above  the  initial  1  percent  means 
that  after  the  passage  of  time  when  the 
volume  of  benefits  rises  large  and  con- 
tinuing public  grants  will  be  needed  an- 
nually. I  am  not  opposed  to  this  prac- 
tice, but  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the 
greater  benefits  received  by  the  railroad 
workers  and  their  families  will  in  large 
part  be  paid  for  by  higher  contributions 
by  the  railway  workers  themselves.  To 
a  large  degree  they  are  buying  their  own 
protection. 

On  the  basis  of  a  $3,000,000,000  pay  roll, 
the  increase  in  employers"  contributions 
would  amount  to  $75,000,000  a  year  more 
than  those  contemplated  in  the  present 
act.  but  only  seven  and  one-half  million 
more  than  those  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee's proposal.  These  figures  do  not, 
of  course,  include  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment. In  view  of  these  facts  It  would 
seem  that  the  benefits  provided  are  not 
unfair  class  legislation,  if  they  are  jus- 
tified in  themselves. 

Second.  It  is  not  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  legislate  on  a  universal  scale  to 
avoid  class  legislation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Supreme  Court  in  dealing  with  State 
laws  restricting  the  hours  of  work  for 
women  long  ago  pointed  out  in  the  case 
of  the  Oregon  10-hour  law  and  the  Cali- 
fornia 8-hour  law,  that  Congress  could 
proceed  upon  an  experimental  basis,  and 
deal  with  evils  in  certain  sectors  of  our 
economy  as  they  became  manifest  and 
pressing.  Thus  Congress  has  passed 
special  legislation  for  agriculture,  coal 
mining,  ocean  shipping,  manufacturing, 
and  so  forth,  as  well  as  for  workers  in 
industry  because  it  recognized  specific 
conditions  which  it  could  only  cope  with 
by  specific  legislation.  What  is  impor- 
tant, however.  Is  whether  any  such  legis- 
lation is  fair  in  Itself  and  whether  the 
sum  total  of  legislation  produces  a  bal- 
ance for  the  general  good  without 
singling  out  specific  classes  for  unjust 
favors  or  injuries. 

No  such  charge  can  justly  be  levied 
against  the  Crosser  bill.    The  purposes 
sought  are  worthy,  namely,  more  ade- 
quate protection   against  indigent  old 
age,  and  total  and  permanent  disability 
of  the  railroad  worker;  better  benefits 
for  the  unemployed  and,  finally,  financial 
protection  against  the  costs  and  loss  of 
earnings  caused  by  sickness.    These  are 
benefits     which     all     generous-spirited 
workers  would  like  to  see  extended  to  all 
and  not  confined  to  any  one  group.    We 
know,  however,  that  as  a  practical  matter 
It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  bring  it  about. 
The  change  involved  would  be  too  great 
and  the  increase  in  contributions  too 
sharp  to  enable  this  to  be  done.    There 
Is  merit,  however,  in  making  an  experi- 
mental start  in  these  directions  in  one 
industry,  the  railroads,  which  already 
have  a  separate  security  system.    These 
experiments  can  thus  be  tried  out  on  a 
comparatively  limited  scale  and  if  they 
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prove  their  worth,  as  I  am  confident  they 
will,  can  be  extended  to  industry  as  a 
whole.  It  Is  a  common  practice  for  in- 
dustry when  it  wants  to  manufacture  a 
ney  product  to  start  a  pilot  plant.  Here 
the  new  techniques  can  be  tried  out  and 
the  bugs  or  hindrances  eliminated.  The 
railways  can  be  used  for  this  same  pur- 
pose in  the  field  of  social  security.  For 
an  ounce  of  demonstration  is  worth  a 
ton  of  theory. 

Finally,  it  is  generally  felt  that  because 
of  the  essential  nature  of  the  railroad 
Industry,  the  workers  in  that  industry  do 
not  have  the  collective  freedom  of  action 
which  other  workers  enjoy.  When  the 
railroads  were  shut  down  for  2  days 
May  23-25.  we  had  a  taste  of  what  a 
railroad  shut-down  could  do  to  the  coim- 
try.  Industry  was  paralyzed  and  in  a 
few  more  days  millions  would  have  been 
out  of  work  and  sections  of  our  big  cities 
would  have  been  close  to  starvation. 
Modem  communities  will  not  allow  their 
hves  to  be  destroyed  like  this.  Whether 
or  not  the  unions  retain  the  legal  right 
to  strike,  they  will  not  in  practice  feel 
free  to  invoke  such  methods. 

But  if  by  one  means  or  another,  greater 
restrictions  are  imposed  upon  this  group 
of  workers  than  upon  those  in  less  essen- 
tial occupations,  it  is  only  right  that 
they  should  receive  some  additional  pro- 
tection as  compensation.    It  would  be 
unfair  for  the  communities  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  the  workers  can- 
not  tie   up   transportation    by    forcing 
wages  and  working  conditions  down  be- 
low the  national  level  for  similar  work. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Nation  should  be 
willing  to  put  this  group  first  in  its  ex- 
tension of  social  security.    For  this  rea- 
son, therefore,  I  believe  we  can  afford 
to  be  generous  in  the  measure  before  us. 


the  technicians  employed  as  the  greatest  of 
benefactors,  men  intent  on  getting  a  great 
Job  done  right  without  regard  to  the  polltlcai, 
■oclal,  or  organizational  status  of  the  appli- 
cant for  assistance. 

The  soils  men  have  developed  a  technique 
of  teaching  the  Indlvldral  farmer,  by  dem- 
onstration on  his  own  or  hlr  neighbor's  land 
how  to  farm  his  place  right.  There's  no 
other  way  to  teach  these  things.  In  this 
county  one-fourth  of  the  farmers  have  en- 
listed In  this  kind  of  farming — the  boys  have 
done  an  outstanding  job.  In  4  yesrs  they 
have  made  more  progress  than  any  other 
agency  made  by  educational  effort  in  all  the 
years  gone  by.  This  thing  cant  be  taught 
from  a  swivel  chair.  It  has  got  to  be  taught 
en  the  land. 

If  the  Members  of  Congress  would  go  out 
Into  their  home  areas  to  see  this  work  done 
on  the  land  and  talk  to  farm  folks  enlisted 
In  the  program  as  this  district's  congress- 
man, Paul  Cunningham,  has  done,  they 
wouldn't  get  the  wool  pulled  over  their  eyes. 
Instead,  they  would  administer  a  resound- 
ing rebuke  to  people  who  throw  rocks  at  It 
and  would  lay  some  real  money  on  the  line 
to  get  the  Job  done  more  quickly — and  you 
can  bet  the  boys  who  would  do  it  would 
be  with  the  SoU  Conservation  Service. 

Rather  than  any  curtailment  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  program  or  personnel 
our  people  are  crying  for  more  Instruction 
and  demonstration  and  planning.  In  some 
counties  the  program  is  barely  started.  At 
long  last  we  have  found  a  way  to  sell  farm 
folks  on  proper  land  use.  This  Is  no  time 
to  emasculate  that  program.  I^et  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  alone— It  Is  going  places 
and  doing  things. 


Vermont  Fights  Water  Pollution 


EX7ENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 


or  VEKlf  ONT 


Valley  and  a  recognized  authority  on  sewage 
disposal,  was  imported  to  give  a  gathering  of 
public  officials  and  civic  leaders  the  straight 
facts  on  pollution  with  no  pmacbes  pulled. 

They  were  told  about  disposal  costs.  They 
were  advised  that  polluted  streams  are  car- 
riers of  Infantile  paralysis.  They  learned 
how  much  the  State  was  losing  In  tourist 
revenue;  how  much  was  being  lost  in  re- 
duced property  values  on  polluted  streams; 
how  much  was  needles&ly  spent  to  purify 
drinking  water;  hew  many  towns  were  mak- 
ing big  outlays  on  swimming  pools  because 
they  couldn't  use  their  streams. 

TWO   COMMUNiniS    BUILD   DISPOSAL   PLANTS 

The  first  restoration  step  is  to  have  every 
community  in  the  State  pass  an  enabling 
act  to  permit  the  erection  of  sewage  disposal 
plants.  Cohn  has  been  named  State  con- 
sultant to  map  a  clean-up  by  watershed 
areas,  and  laws  are  being  drafted  with  teeth 
In  them  to  'jite  both  r  unicipal  and  indus- 
trial offenders. 

Two  communities  already  have  built  dis- 
posal plants.  Surveys  are  under  way  in  sev- 
eral more.  The  city  of  Barre  is  Installing 
a  new  system  Intended  to  combine  both  sew- 
age and  garbage  disposal.  The  backers  of 
the  fight  don't  expect  to  end  pollution  this 
year  or  next.  The  job  may  take  a  decade 
or  even  more,  but  the  start  has  been  made 
and  the  way  to  finish  It  shown. 

Rhode  Island's  problem  is  different.  The 
State  already  has  an  antipollution  law  which 
has  been  through  the  courts,  pronounced  con- 
stitutional and  even  copied  by  several  other 
States.  But  pollution  continues  through 
lack  of  law  enforcement. 

Here  the  task  is  that  of  rallying  the  State 
to  demand  enforcement  of  the  law.  and  the 
opening  gun  has  been  fired  by  Harvey  Flmt, 
of  Providence,  through  the  Federated  Rhode 
Island  Sportsman.  Flint  makes  about  every- 
thing from  streamer  files  for  striped  bass 
fishing  to  boats  from  which  to  catch  them, 
and  sums  the  situation  up  as  follows: 

Practically  all  streams  in  Rhode  Island  are 
polluted  by  raw  sewage,  chemicals,  dyes,  oils, 
and  other  waste  which  are  being  carried  Into 
Narragansett  Bay. 


Lay  Off  the  Soil  Conserration  Service        in  the  house  of  representatives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21.  1946 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Wider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Pella  Chronicle,  published  at 
PeLa.  Iowa: 

LAT  OFT  THZ  BCS 

Friends  of  the  SoU  Conservation  Serrlce 
•re  put  out  by  Information  that  Ed  O'Neal 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  attempted 
recently  In  a  hearing  before  a  House  com- 
mittee In  Washington  to  have  appropria- 
tions for  the  1947  SCS  program  cut  to  less 
than  half  of  lu  needs  and  to  have  most  of 
the  ftmctions  of  the  technicians  taken  over 
by  the  Extension  Service.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  rank  and  file  Farm  Bureau  folks 
are  party  to  this  mo^-e. 

We  would  like  to  shou;  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  In  Washington  that  this  is  an  asinine 
proposal.  We  suspect  there  are  a  number  of 
motives  not  disclosed  In  It,  among  them  and 
perhaps  the  most  powerful,  envy. 

The  people  of  Marlon  County  and  more 
recently  of  many  Iowa  comities  where  soUs 
dUtricts  have  been  formed,  have  come  to 
regard    the   Soil   Conservatioa   Service   and 


Friday,  June  21.  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Herald  of  Sunday,  April  21,  1946.  Ver- 
mont is  not  only  interested  in  stream- 
pollution  control,  but  has  taken  active 
steps  in  that  direction,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  editorial: 
New  England  Fights  Wattr  PoiXTmow  on 

Two  PaoNTS— Vermont,  Rhode  Island 
Water  pollution— which  is  the  polite  way 
of  describing  America's  dirty  habit  of  using 
its  rivers  for  open  sewers  and  any  handy  bit 
of  ocean  as  a  garbage  and  refuse  dump 
Blmply  because  It  Is  easiest— Is  being  at- 
tacked on  two  fronts  In  New  England  In 
battles  which  may  finally  turn  the  tide 
against  this  menace  to  health  and  recreation. 

MOSKIS  COHN  presents  FACTS 

Vermont  is  tackling  the  problem  of  polluted 
inland  waters  on  a  State-wide  basis,  and 
Rhode  Island  Is  being  rallied  in  an  attempt 
to  clean  up  Narragansett  Bay. 

The  Vermont  story  Is  told  In  the  current 
issue  of  the  Outdoor  Editor.  ofScial  publica- 
tion of  the  New  England  Outdoor  Writers 
Association,  by  Percy  Angwin,  of  the  Barre 
Tunes,  who  reveals  that  a  sportsman  gover- 
nor.  an  alert  chamber  of  commerce,  the  State's 
women's  clubs,  farm  groups,  and  health  or- 
ganizations finally  have  rallied  behind  the 
outdoor  writers'  howl  against  dirty  water 

M(»-rls  Cohn,  of  Schenectady,  N  Y  the 
man  who  cleaned  up  New  York's  Mohawk 


Management  Wakes  Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNECnctn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21. 1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Bridgeport 
Post  June  18,  1946: 

MANAGEMENT    WAXES    UP 

The  generally  violent  opposition  of  the 
labor  union  movement  to  President  Tru- 
man's proposed  emergency  labor  legislation 
now  finds  its  counterpart  at  the  opposite 
pole.  Ira  Mosher,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
denounces  the  President's  program  for  the 
seizure  of  struck  Industries  as  nothing  but 
the  beginning  of  fascism  and  the  very  op- 
posite of  collective  bargaining. 

It  was  time,  we  think,  that  Industrial  lead- 
ers began  to  take  notice  of  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation which  has  been  administration-spon- 
sored. In  the  effort  to  correct  admitted  evils 
practiced  by  certain  groups  of  union  leaders 
(and  the  more  progressive  leaders  of  the 
union  movement  now  openly  acknowledge 
these  evils  and  denounce  them  as  a  detriment 
to  labor  In  the  long  run)  the  President  boiled 
over,  and  offered  Congress  a  bill  so  violent 
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and  drastic  in  its  methods  as  to  amount  to 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  American 
theory  of  government. 

Representative  Clare  Booths  Luce,  who 
alone  o'  the  Connecticut  delegation  voted 
against  the  President's  emergency  measure, 
pointed  this  out  at  the  time.  During  war 
when  our  very  existence  as  a  Nation  was  In 
perU  we  refused  to  put  strikers  Into  uniform 
or  to  force  them  to  work  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  under  penalty  of  being  branded 
mutineers. 

We  refused  because  this  constituted  in- 
voluntary servitude  and  we  were  fighting  a 
war  to  end  involxintary  servitude  (otherwise 
known  as  dictatorship)  In  other  countries 
and  to  rrevent  the  spread  of  that  disease  of 
the  soul  to  our  own. 

The  courage  of  Mrs.  Luce  who  voted  "no" 
when  the  whole  cry  of  voices  was  on  the  other 
Bide,  is  now  vindicated  and  proved  to  have 
been  something  more  than  mere  obstinacy  or 
contrariness,  by  the  fact  that  both  labor  and 
management  alike  are  now  seeing  the  danger- 
ous trends  involved  in  the  President's  pro- 
posed legislation — trends  which  Mrs.  Luce 
insistently  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  her  op- 
position vote. 

It  has  taken  management's  spokesmen 
some  time  to  realize  that  the  bill  which  they 
thought  would  punish  labor  or  put  labor 
in  its  place,  was  equally  deadly  to  manage- 
ment, to  ownership,  and  to  the  whole  theory 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 
Settlements  forced  at  the  point  of  a  gun  by 
Government  seizure  are  not  voluntary  settle- 
ments any  more  than  compulsory  labor  in 
uniform  is  voluntary  labor. 

This  muddled  bill,  conceived  in  anger, 
written  In  haste,  fraught  with  danger,  and 
inimical  to  the  theories  by  which  our  country 
has  maintained  the  liberties  of  its  people  all 
these  years,  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the 
wastebasket. 


Address  of  Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1946 

Mr.  BR(X)KS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk,  the  Sur- 
geon General,  United  States  Army,  before 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Statler 
Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C,  June  3,  1946: 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  be  present  at  this 
occasion  In  honor  of  the  members  of  the 
seventh  class  of  national  service  officer 
trainees  who  are  about  to  complete  their 
academic  training  at  American  University. 

The  work  the  members  of  this  class  are 
taking  up  represents  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant phases  of  our  postwar  activities.  I  am 
sure  it  Is  a  source  of  pride  to  all  of  us  to  see 
such  a  fine  group  of  young  men  dedicating 
themselves  to  the  service  of  their  fellow 
veterans. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  support  they  have  given 
this  training  program  for  national  service 
officers.  The  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Is  also  deserving  of  praise  for  their  unfail- 
ing efforts  In  support  of  measures  of  benefit 
to  the  handicapped  veterans. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  what  you  have 
done  and  in  your  plans  for  the  future.  In  a 
very  real  sense  the  rehabUitatlon  program 
you  are  sponsoring  is  a  continuation  of  what 
the  Army  Medical  Department  has  been  do- 
ing throughout  the  war.    All  our  efforts  have 


been  aimed  toward  getting  the  disabled  sol- 
diers back  Into  civilian  life  as  self-sustaining 
and  self-respecting  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  you  an  over-all  simunary  of 
certain  phases  of  our  activities  along  this 
line. 

Throughout  the  war  15.000,000  patients 
were  admitted  to  Army  hospitals.  In  AprU 
1945  we  reached  the  peak  of  our  world-wide 
lead  with  a  total  of  544.000.  In  this  country 
the  peak  was  reached  In  August  1945.  with 
a  patient  census  of  312,000.  The  total  num- 
ber of  soldiers  in  the  .\rmy  discharged  for 
physical  disability  was  1.019.000.  This  in- 
cludes 110,000  battle  wounded,  391.000  for 
neuropsychiatric  reasons,  and  518.000  med- 
ical and  surgical  other  than  battle  wounded. 
As  we  look  back  on  the  results  achieved  in 
the  war  the  field  of  medicine  made  outstand- 
ing progress.  The  death  rate  from  diseases 
was  only  0.6  per  1.000  per  year.  In  the  last 
war  it  was  16.5.  From  a  death  rate  of  24  In 
the  last  war  the  pneumonia  figure  was  cut 
to  0.6  percent  and  meningitis  was  lowered 
from  38  to  4  percent. 

Our  program  of  preventive  medicine  was  . 
largely  responsible  for  establishing  this  new 
health  record.  The  American  Army  In  this 
war  was  the  healthiest  in  the  world.  Through 
the  development  and  use  of  toxoids  and  vac- 
cines fear  of  tetanus,  tsrphold,  and  t3rphus 
became  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  were  no 
deaths  from  these  diseases  among  American 
soldiers  who  were  inoculated  against  them. 
There  were  no  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  we 
had  only  one  death  from  tetanus  In  this 
war  in  which  the  individual  was  known  not 
to  have  had  proper  immunization  with  tet- 
antis  toxoid — only  one.  Yet  there  were  thou- 
sands of  Germans  who  died  of  tetanus,  and 
thousands  of  Japanese  who  died  of  tetanus, 
and  there  were  untold  thousands  of  civilians 
In  all  theaters  who  died  of  this  disease. 

Malaria  at  one  time  proved  a  more  disabling 
enemy  than  the  Japs.  Through  stringent 
control  measures  Its  incidence  was  cut  to 
one-fotirth  of  what  it  was  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  war.  With  practically  aU  our  quinine 
supply  cut  off  when  the  Japs  overran  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  we  had  to  find  a  substitute. 
Atabrlne,  developed  under  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties, proved  even  more  effective  than  qui- 
nlnp.  It  serves  as  a  suppressive  Just  as  qui- 
nine does  and  also  cures  the  malignant  form 
of  malaria. 

DDT  of  course  has  played  an  Important 
part  in  our  battle  against  malaria.  It  has 
been  highly  effective  against  all  Insect- 
borne  diseases.  I  have  visited  Islands  such 
as  Salpan  In  my  tours  overseas  where  I  did 
not  see  a  fly  or  mosquito.  DDT  sprayed  from 
airplanes  had  conquered  them. 

Surgery  was  responsible  toa  large  extent 
for  the  saving  of  96  percent  of  all  the  wounded 
who  lived  to  reach  a  hospital  as  against  92 
percent  in  World  War  I.  This  was  done  not 
by  sulfa  drugs,  not  by  penicillin— they  were 
aids  to  surgery — but  by  our  American  surgeon 
who  was  trained  in  our  schools  at  home,  the 
specialist  who  knew  how  to  carry  on  his  Job. 
This  was  done  by  surgical  treatment;  by  hav- 
ing a  surgeon  on  the  right  Job,  in  the  right 
place,  at  the  right  time  to  care  for  the 
wounded. 

In  1943  I  saw  surgery  being  done  in  north 
Africa.  Every  man  was  doing  It  his  own  way. 
Things  were  soon  under  control  when  stand- 
ard procedures  were  established.  That  Is  the 
backbone  of  this  medical  service,  deciding  the 
best  way  to  do  a  given  thing  and  having  every 
man  do  it  that  way  instead  of  in  his  own 
way. 

The  surgery  I  saw  later  In  Italy  was  very 
different  from  that  in  north  Africa.  All  svu-- 
gery  was  being  done  according  to  the  stand- 
ard procedures  which  had  been  established. 

Behind  the  Fifth  Army  lines  I  saw  surgical 
teams  operating  on  the  nontransportable 
chest  and  abdominal  cases  in  tents  4  miles 
behind  the  front.    The  floor  of  those  operat- 


ing rooms  was  the  ground  over  which  the 
tent  was  pitched.  Those  cases  were  getting 
Just  as  good  care  as  an  abdominal  or  chest 
case  gets  in  Washington. 

Among  the  many  wounded  from  Normandy 
I  saw  In  England  was  one  man  who  had  been 
shot  through  the  abdomen  on  D-day  plus 
three — that  Is,  June  9.  A  mobile  stirglcal 
team  had  put  him  in  their  truck  and  oper- 
ated on  him.  I  saw  him  on  July  13.  He  was 
healed  and  on  his  way  out  of  the  hosplUl. 
although  he  had  had  a  complete  transverse 
lesion  of  the  small  intestine  and  perfora- 
tions of  the  mesentery. 

That  was  typical  of  the  record  of  surgery 
overseas. 

Surgery  also  played  a  big  part  in  retiu-ning 
to  duty  in  the  theater  376.000  out  of  the 
598.000  who  were  wounded  and  an  addi- 
tional 55.200  to  duty  in  the  United  States. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  by  a  medical 
organization  that  mushroomed  up  almost 
overnight.  From  September  1943  to  the 
present  time  we  shipped  a  total  of  698.973 
tons  of  medical  supplies,  kits,  chests,  and 
other  medical  Items.  In  normal  times  such 
an  operation  represents  a  big  Job.  In  war 
times,  with  shortages  of  many  items  needed 
for  the  production  of  these  supplies  and  the 
difficulties  In  getting  the  goods  transported,  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  Job  was  accomplished 
only  by  fighting  almost  every  ton  of  equip- 
ment almost  every  mile  of  the  way  from  raw 
materials  to  medical  aid  for  a  wounded  man. 
Penicillin  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
problems  that  confronted  us.  Prior  to  1943 
the  world  had  produced  a  total  of  only  I 
pound  of  penlcUlin.  Early  in  1945  the  orig- 
inal goal  of  300.000,000.000  units  a  month  or 
15  pounds  per  day  was  passed.  The  original 
price  of  $20  per  vial  was  cut  to  the  present 
figtu-e  of  approximately  76  cents  for  the  same 
amount. 

Atabrlne  was  another  source  of  worry. 
The  Allied  Nations  lost  95  percent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  quinine  when  the  Japs  took, 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Like  penicillin, 
atabrlne  also  introduced  what  seemed  like 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  Intricate 
processes  of  manufacture.  It  takes  2^4  tons 
of  chemicals  to  make  100  pKiunds  of  atabrlne. 
a  ratio  of  30  to  1  In  weight.  Upon  the  sur- 
render of  Corregldor  there  were  35,000.000 
tablets  on  hand  and  a  yearly  manufacturing 
capacity  of  227,000.000  tablets.  Through 
heavy  pressure  from  the  Medical  Department 
production  was  boosted  so  that  In  1944  three 
and  one-half  billion  tablets  were  produced, 
bringing  the  cost  down  from  (24  per  1,000 
tablets  m  1940  to  $3  per  1.000  In  1944. 

Blood  plasma  is  an  interesting  Item  from 
a  supply  standpoint.  The  processing  of  blood 
plasma  began  in  February  1941.  Procure- 
ment averaged  approximately  140,000  tmits 
of  250  cubic  centimeters  per  month  with  an 
all-time  high  of  178,000  in  October  1944. 
Whole  blood  shipments  to  Europe  started  In 
August  1944  and  continued  untU  May  1945 
with  a  total  shipment  of  206,000  pints  of 
type  "O"  blood.  To  the  Pacific,  177,784  pints 
were  fiown. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  emergency  there 
were  only  about  1.200  doctors  in  the  Regular 
Army  Medical  Corps  attd  a  correspondingly 
small  number  of  officers  in  the  other  corps 
of  the  Medical  Department.  At  the  peak  of 
the  war  there  were  about  47,000  doctors  in 
the  Medical  Corps,  15,000  Dental  Corps  of- 
ficers, 2,000  Veterinary  Corps,  2,000  Sanitary 
Corps,  61  Pharmacy  Corps,  and  18,700  of- 
ficers In  the  Medical  Administrative  Corps. 
The  peak  number  of  nurses  came  to  57,000, 
hospital  dietitians  1,600,  and  physical  thera- 
pists 1.300.  There  were  In  addition  some 
535,000  enlisted  men  trained  as  medical  aid 
men.  technicians,  litter  bearers,  ambulance 
drivers,  clerks,  and  for  other  Jobs:  and  some 
15.000  Wacs  and  75,000  civilians  served  in  the 
medical  department. 

It  was  through  the  success  of  our  opera- 
tions in  supply  and  personnel  that  we  have 
|>een  able  to  staff,  equip  and  maintain  our 
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•yBtem  of  Anny  hospitals.  Overseas  In  all 
theaters  there  were  217  general  hospitals.  196 
station,  99  field.  91  evacuation,  and  73  port- 
able surgical  hosplUls.  Including  convales- 
cent hospitals  and  centers  there  was  a  total 
of  893  hospitals  orerseas  at  the  peak  of  our 
operations.  There  were  65  general  and  13 
sconyaleacent  hospitals  In  the  Zone  of  the 
Interior. 

»'-  In  our  hospitals  In  this  country  we  have 
had   ever  34,000   neurosurgical    cases;    over 
20,000  grlppled  hands;  approximately  14.000 
amputees;     1.200     blind;     and     1.400    para- 
plegics— that  is  men  who  had  suffered  In- 
juries to  the  spine.    It  used  to  be  that  para- 
plegic patients  would   get  a  urinary  Infec- 
,        tlon  and  die.     The  revolutionary  treatment 
\      of  paraplegic  patients  Is  the  greatest  advance 
\    In  the  history  of  netiroeurgery.    Their  lives 
.  have   been    saved   and    they   have    been   re- 
habilitated; many  of  them  are  doing  useful 
Jobs. 

Figures  grouped  together  like  this  sound  a 
bit  statistical.  Yet  behind  each  and  every 
figure  is  a  story  filled  with  human  Interest — 
drama  and  heroism. 

For  example,  take  the  mobile  evacuation 
hospital.  This  unit  visually  was  set  up 
within  20  miles  of  the  front  line,  ofteu  much 
closer.  Shells  frequently  fell  nearby.  Tet 
such  an  establishment  probrbly  was  superior 
to  the  average  small  city  hospital  in  the 
United  States.  It  bad  the  best  modern  hos- 
pital equipment  and  necessary  medical  and 
surgical  specialists.  Not  infrequently  one  of 
the  latter  would  put  away  hi;  surgical  Instru- 
ments and  Uke  up  a  pick-axe  to  dig  a  foxhole 
for  himself. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  such  a  hospital  Is 
the  fact  that  it  could  move  almost  as  fast 
as  infantry  which  it  supported  with  hardly 
any  interruption  of  Its  routine     Take  the 
cas«  of  one  such  hospital  in  Sicily.     It  was 
dumped  on  the  shore  at  Licata  at  10  a.  m. 
By  noon  it  was  receiving  its  first  patients. 
Two  days  later  it  was  movc<l  forward  about 
80  miles,  and  within  2  hours  was  receiving 
the  heaviest  nan  of  patients  in  its  history. 
Once  its  trucks  arrived  at  a  station  only  an 
hour  and  a  half  was  needed  for  the  tents 
to  be  set  up,  the  beds  made,  the  power  plant 
for  lights  and  X-ray  to  be  put  in  operation. 
and    the  surgical  supplies  unpacked.    Such 
speed    was   due   largely    to   circus    assembly 
methods.     There  were  more  than  500  stakes 
to  be  driven  in  setting  up  the  tents.    Each 
enlisted  man  drove  exactly  the  same  stakes 
In  exactly  the  same  positions  at  each  stop. 
Each  nurse  made  up  the  same  beds  with  the 
same  blankets.     Each  medical  officer  had  his 
own  appointed  Job.  which  never  varied  and 
•omeUmes  consisted  of  stake  driving. 

It  was  hardest  on  the  nurses.  They  wore 
GI  clothes  and  heavy  shoes.  They  slept  in 
blankets  on  the  ground  whenever  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hospiui  was  being  shifted.  When 
the  unit  first  arrived  In  Africa  they  traveled 
1.000  miles  by  Jeep  In  the  dead  of  winter. 
But  these  girls  seldom  "groused." 

Just  as  I  have  given  you  a  little  Insight 
Into  the  workings  <rf  the  evacuation  hospital. 
I  could  talk  by  the  hoiu-  on  how  much  is  bade 
of  anyone  of  those  figures  I  cited  a  moment 
•go. 

Anyone  of  you  who  took  part  In  this  war 
eotild  supply  sidelights  on  thecmeaning  of 
these  figures.  Each  one  of  you  would  illu- 
minate the  flg'urea  from  a  slightly  different 
angle;  each  one  would  help  to  round  out  the 
picture  of  the  world-wide  operations  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department  in  this  war.  It 
ail  sxuns  up  to  the  biggest  medical  Job  ever 
performed  by  any  country. 

The  fact  you  gentlemen  have  taken  time 
ftt>m  a  crowded  schedule  to  be  here  tonight 
te  convincing  evidence  you  are  aware  of  our 
problems. 

Right  In  this  room  tonight  are  nine  men 
who  are  amputees — ^who  have  suffered  the 
loes  of  a  leg  or  arm.  Others  have  hetn  han- 
dicapped through  war  service  by  heart  ail- 


ments, stomach  wounds,  and  other  disabili- 
ties. 

The  presence  here  of  so  many  Members  of 
Congress  is  the  greatest  encouragement  these 
national  service  officer  trainees  could  get  in 
the  jobs  they  have  chosen.  And  that,  I 
want  to  emphasize  both  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  everyone  here  tonight,  is  the 
greatest  single  factor  In  rehabilitation. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  spirit  of 
the  men  who  were  wounded  but  did  not  pay 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  in  whom  you  men  of 
this  organization  are  most  Interested  This 
Is  the  man  I  am  interested  In  also,  and  have 
always  been  since  World  War  1. 

There  has  never  been  .  spirit  equal  to  the 
spirit  of  the  wounded  man  in  this  -var — his 
fortitude  and  will  to  do.  He  asked  for  no 
sympathy  and  he  took  none.  He  was  re- 
sourceful and  self-reliant.  He  had  the  stuff 
to  lick  the  enemy.  That  was  the  mental 
frame  of  mind  of  that  man  when  he  became 
a  casualty.  That  is  what  these  men  must 
maintain  when  they  get  back  to  civil  life. 
They  do  not  ask  for  charity  or  sympathy; 
they  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  be  a  man  and 
to  do  a  job  or  to  get  an  education  so  that 
•they  can  do  that  Job. 

Employment  is  the  best  form  of  rehabilita- 
tion. I  don't  mean  just  any  kind  of  em- 
ployment. After  the  last  war  some  veterans 
were  employed  selling  apples  on  the  street — 
If  you  would  call  that  employment.  Now  we 
know  that  a  new  era  must  prevail;  and  we 
must  get  this  concept  over  to  the  public  with 
IrreBlstible  force. 

The  right  job  must  be  found  for  each 
handicapped  man.  You  men  training  for 
national  service  officers  have  shown  foresight 
and  Judgment  in  your  decision.  You  have 
chosen  jobs  for  which  you  are  fitted.  Jobs 
that  will  earn  you  the  gratitude  of  the 
hundreds  you  will  help,  and  jobs  that  will 
win  for  you  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  right-thinking  Americans. 

It  Is  now  up  to  all  of  us  to  see  that  the 
thousands  of  other  veterans  are  given  the 
proper  guidance.  I  am  happy  to  have  had  a 
part— if  only  a  small  one— building  up  the 
record  of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
established  of  giving  the  soldiers  In  this 
war  the  best  medical  care  any  army  ever 
received.  But  my  conscience  as  a  citizen 
Will  not  be  clear  and  I  am  sure  yours  will 
not  until  we  have  done  all  In  our  power  to 
see  ^hat  every  veteran  Is  employed  In  a  Job 
that  will  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  American 
way  of  living. 

The  Congress  has  done  well  by  the  vet- 
eran. It  may  not  compensate  him  adequately 
for  his  disabilities,  but  if  the  veteran  has 
the  will  to  do  a  job  and  to  be  a  citizen— 
and  he  has— for  God's  sake,  help  him 
I  thank  you. 


Progress  With  tlie  Bridf  e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21, 1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Journal 
Every  Evening,  of  Wilmington,  Del.. 
June  18.  1S46: 

PtOGKESS  WTTH  THE  BRmCS 

Persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  advocates 
of  the  proposed  Delaware  River  bridge  near 
Wilmington  obviously  have  convinced  the 
Federal  authorities  that  the  project  Is  not 
to  be  merely  of  local  benefit  but  that  It  la 
a  far-reaching  enterprise.     There  was  sub- 


stantial evidence  of  this  attitude  yesterday 
In  Congress,  when  the  House  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  construction  of  the  span  by  the 
State  of  Delaware. 

The  measure,  which  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Philip  A.  Tratnor,  now  go^ 
to  the  Senate,  where  It  is  backed  by  both 
of  our  Members  of  that  body,  James  M. 
Tunnzll  and  C.  Douglass  Buck.  Joining  in 
that  support  are  the  four  Senators  from 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  RepresenUtlve 
Charles  A.  Wolvxrton,  of  New  Jersey,. Joined 
with  Representative  Tratnoh  in  advocating 
the  bill  In  the  House. 

Early  action  on  the  measure  In  the  Senate 
is  expected,  as  It  is  understood  assurance 
has  been  given  that  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments are  not  opposed  to  the  project. 
The  Legislatures  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
acted  favorably  before  the  project  was  taken 
up  with  Congress.  The  Delaware  LegUlature 
authorized  the  highway  department  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  (or  tunnel)  financed  by  a 
bond  Issue  to  be  amortized  out  of  the  tolls. 

And  so  favorable  action  by  the  Senate  will 
clear  the  path  for  remaining  preliminaries 
required  before  actual  construction  Is  started. 
There  will  be  ^earings  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  War  i  department,  after  which 
the  plans  can  be  completed. 

Building  and  operation  of  the  bridge  is  a 
purely  business  proposition.  Obviously  it  Is 
so  recognized,  and  there  has  been  no  thought 
of  Injecting  politics  Into  any  consideration 
of  the  subject. 


The  American  Army  Abroad  Today 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNWECTTctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  a  most 
comprehensive  article  by  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  Sunday  Star,  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  26.  which  describes  the  size 
and  location  of  American  forces  abroad 
today: 

Ahmt  Abroad  "Ctpt  Till  It  Htnrrs"— MAxiinjM 
PoRCK  or  7.200,000  Now  Reduced  to  Around 
800.000      Scattered     Throughout      Arzas 
Whkse  United  States  Men  Were  Active 
The  mightiest  army  that  ever  had  to  cross 
oceans  to  reach  Its  objectives  has  dwindled 
to  a  point  where  "Yanks"  In  khaki  are  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  In  world  capitals  where  once 
they  outnumbered  even  the  soldiers  of  the 
host  countries. 

The  United  States  Army  In  the  45  months 
between  December  1941,  and  September  1945 
shipped  7,300,000  soldiers  overseas  and  backed 
them  up  with  126,859  000  tons  of  equipment 
Today  there  are  350,000  officers  and  GIs  in 
Germany.  200,000  In  Japan,  and  a  mere  hand- 
ful, possibly  250.000,  scattered  through  out- 
posts over  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

The  War  Department  says  its  aim  Is  to 
have  by  July  1  an  Army  of  1,550,000  men— 
797.000  of  them  overseas. 

Because  the  presence  of  American  troops 
enhances  American  prestige  and  serves  psy- 
chologically to  maintain  orderly  populaces 
and  moderate  governments,  the  amazing 
excdus  of  overseas  forces  in  the  last  few 
months  has  reached  a  point,  says  one  United 
States  overseas  general,  "where  it  hurts." 

rEW  COMBAT  TBOOFS 

Combat  foices  abroad  are  few  In  number. 
The  American  GI  now  la  maintaining  com- 
munications, shepherding  soldiers'  "bridea" 
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Ing  throughout  the  war.    All  our  efforts  have      behind  the  front.   The  floor  of  those  operat*      t>een  able  to  staff,  equip  and  maintain  our 
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who  are  en  route  to  their  demobilized  hus- 
bands, guarding  and  attending  to  the  thou- 
sanl  and  one  business  details  involved  in 
disposing  of  Army  property,  watching  over 
displaced  persons  and  serving  In  other  rou- 
tine peacetime  occupations. 

In  England  and  Scotland,  for  instance, 
where  1,530,000  GI's  once  stood  poised  on 
D-day,  there  now  are  4.500  American  soldiers. 
By  June  1  there  will  be  virtually  none. 

Gone  are  the  war  days.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  the  Army's  shrinking  pains  were  most 
acute.  The  booing.  "We  want  to  go  home" 
demonstrations  that  spread  from  Berlin  to 
Tokyo  last  winter  are  hardly  remembered, 
rhe  United  States  soldiery  abroad  now  is 
chiefly  of  a  professional  or  semipermanent 
status. 

Most  of  the  great  United  States  Installa- 
tions in  the  foreign  theaters  have  been 
abandoned.  In  Great  Britain  1  of  73  Ameri- 
can wartime  hospitals  Is  now  in  use;  1  of  137 
airfields  remains:  28  of  the  30  supply  depots 
are  closed. 

BnXIONS    IN    EQUIPMENT    SCATTERED 

Equipment  worth  billions  of  dollars  has 
been  scattered.  Some  has  been  returned  to 
the  United  States;  some  has  been  transferred 
to  w»lfare  agencies,  such  as  UNRRA,  for  dis- 
tribution in  needy  countries;  some  has  been 
sold  in  outright  business  deals  in  lands  where 
the  material  lay.  and  some,  rusted  or  rotten 
or  unprofitable  to  move,  was  scrapped  or 
abandoned. 

This  is  what  has  happened  to  our  Army 
In  the  various  theaters  as  reported  by  Asso- 
ciated Press  correspondents  on  the  ground. 

THE  CENERAL  EUROPEAN  THEATER 

When  Germany  surrendered  a  year  ago 
there  were  3.069.COO  American  soldiers  in  this 
theater.  'Today  there  are  fewer  than  400.000. 

The  United  States  Army  in  Europe  at  its 
VE-day  peak  had  17,000  aircraft,  occupied 
127.000  pieces  of  real  estate,  including  150 
airfields,  200  hospitals,  and  hundreds  of 
military  camps. 

It  operated  its  own  railroads,  telephone 
networks,  and  pipe  lines,  even  carried  its  own 
bridges.  Its  huge  stock  piles,  which  required 
160  depots,  were  estimated  at  more  than 
8,000,000  long  tons. 

STOCK&  DOWN  3,000,000  TONS 

Now  the  United  States  Army  in  Europe  has 
shrunk  to  less  than  6.003  planes.  25,000  plots 
or  buildings,  insludlng  only  6  ports.  25  air- 
fields, and  50  hospitals.  Its  depots  hold  only 
6.000,000  long  tons  of  stocks.  Railroads  and 
telephones  are  back  In  civilian  hands. 

A  million  long  tons  of  surplus  stocks  In 
Europe  were  shipped  out  to  the  United  States 
or  other  theaters,  with  another  500,000  tons 
yet  to  follow.  This  redeployment  of  goods 
represents  $2,500,000,000. 

To  handle  surplus  stocks  having  possible 
resale  value  fn  Europe,  the  Foreign  Liquida- 
tion Commission  was  set  up.  Already  2,248,- 
000  long  tons  of  stock,  worth  $1,518,300,000, 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Ckimmission. 
with  731.000  additional  long  tons,  worth 
$743,200,000.  marked  for  future  delivery. 

However,  there  were  at  least  500.000  tons 
of  surplus  stocks  no  one  wanted  to  buy,  such 
as  ammunition  and  obsolete  planes.  The 
Army  scrapped  It.  Among  the  costly  arma- 
ments sent  to  the  scrap  piles  were  7,000 
planes,  worth  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 

UNITED   KINGDOM 

United  States  commanders  plan  to  close 
their  remaining  Army  installations  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  end  of  Jtme. 

FRANCE 

Where  once  huge  Sherman  tanks  rumbled 
over  the  cobblestones  of  French  streets  on 
their  way  to  Germany,  draymen's  carts  and 
occasional  automobiles  have  the  roads  to 
themselves.  ^ 

In  the  year  that  has  passed  ..ince  the  Ger- 
mans capitulated,  the  United  States  Army 


has  concentrated  on  its  French  goal  of  closa 
out  and  get  out. 

At  one  time  there  were  60,000  troops  sta- 
tioned in  the  area  surrounding  Paris.  Now 
there  are  less  than  10,000. 

After  VE-day  18  camps,  each  with  a  capac- 
ity of  18.000  troops,  were  established  in 
France  to  speed  soldiers  to  the  United  States 
or  to  the  Pacific  theater.  All  have  been 
closed  down. 

The  western  base  section  Itself,  known  as 
the  close-out  force,  now  has  less  than  38,000 
under  its  command.  The  total  at  one  time 
ran  well  into  sLx  figures. 

The  ports  of  Cherbourg  and  Marseille, 
through  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
combat  troops  once  poured,  have  been  closed 
out.  The  Eiffel  Tower,  which  served  as  a 
radio  station  for  the  American  Army  for  18 
months,  has  been  returned  to  the  French. 
The  Red  Cross  schoolhouse  in  Rheims,  where 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  German 
Army  was  signed,  was  returned  to  the  French 
January  25. 

Western  base  section  officers  say  there  never 
will  be  a  complete  close-down  of  American 
Army  personnel  in  France  so  long  as  there 
Is  an  American  Army  of  Occupation  In  Ger- 
many. 

Units  which  wUl  remain  In  France  for  an 
Indefinite  period  include  the  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel at  Orly  Airfield  in  Paris,  Graves  Regis- 
tration Command.  Criminal  Investigation  Di- 
vision, several  Quartermaster  Corps  depots, 
and  various  Air  Force  commands. 

Meanwhile  the  office  of  the  foreign  liquida- 
tion commissioner  Is  disposing  of  sxirplus 
Army  property  almost  as  rapidly  as  It  can  be 
classified.  As  of  April  26  more  than  $131.- 
000,000  worth  of  property  had  been  sold,  of 
which  more  than  $70,000,000  were  transferred 
to  UNRRA  for  use  in  Csechoslovakla.  Poland, 
and  the  Balkans.  Another  $10,000,000  worth 
was  shipped  to  Belgium  against  that  coun- 
try's $45,000,000  reverse  lend-lease  credits. 

ITALT  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

The  United  States  forces  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean theater,  which  numbered  756,000  at 
peak  strength  in  August  1944,  have  dwindled 
"to  the  point  where  it  hurts,"  Lt.  Gen.  John 
C.  H.  Lee  said  recently. 

Because  of  the  delicate  Venezia  Oiulla 
situation  the  American  officer  declined,  how- 
ever, to  disclose  the  actual  size  of  the  Ameri- 
can force  left  in  Italy. 

It  was  estimated  previously  that  redeploy- 
ment would  cut  the  Americans  down  to  20.000 
men  by  April  1.  comprising  one  division  on 
occupation  duty  in  Venezia  Glulia— 10.000 
Air  Force  and  10.000  Servl'ce  troops.  It  Is  be- 
lieved generally  that  British  troops  far  out- 
number the  Americans  in  Italy. 

Lee  said  that  in  addition  to  the  88th  "Blue 
Devil"  Division  assigned  to  Venezia  Giulla. 
American  troops  would  l>e  needed  in  Italy 
until  installations  are  handed  back  to  the 
Italians  and  to  guard  surplus  property. 

A  surplus  property  source  estimated  In 
April  that  "weU  over  half"  of  the  American 
equipment  put  up  for  sale  already  has  been 
sold  to  the  Italians  for  more  than  $100.000,- 
000 — about  60  percent  of  the  original  value. 

The  Americans,  as  they  pull  out  of  Italy, 
have  handed  back  many  liLstallatlons  to  the 
Italians.  The  biggest  cf  these,  Naples,  which 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  world's  largest  sea- 
ports at  the  peak  of  the  Italian  campaign, 
was  turned  back  by  stages  starting  last  fall. 
Leghorn,  however,  still  remains  In  American 
hands. 

AUSTRU 

United  States  military  forces  in  Austria 
have  been  reduced  from  a  peak  strength  of 
approximately  200.000  men  a  year  ago  to 
about  20.C00.  The  American  Government 
has  proposed  that  the  occupation  of  Austria 
be  cut  to  a  bare  minimum  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  42d  "Rainbow"  Division,  last  division 
remaining  in  the  country.  Is  Echeduled  to  be 
replaced  by  some  armored  units  and  Regxilar 
Army  garrison  troops. 


araicA  and  mtdoij  bast 

Remnants  of  the  American  Army  He  scat- 
tered in  tiny  bands  totaling  1.700  men  In 
desert  outposts  and  villages  from  Iran  to 
Liberia. 

The  great  African-Middle  East  theater  now 
Is  manned  by  less  than  half  a  combat  regiment 
of  American  officers  and  men.  Their  com- 
manding officer,  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  S.  Aurand. 
must  keep  the  thin  lines  of  communications 
operating  between  pinpoints  through  the 
western  coast  bases  of  Africa,  from  Liberia 
across  the  desert  to  Algiers  through  Libya. 
Eg3rpt,  and  Sudan,  thence  across  to  Turkey 
and  the  Asiatic  countries  of  Iran.  Iraq,  and 
Arabia. 

Thus,  holding  the  smallest  command  in 
numbers  of  any  major  general.  Aurand's 
troops  cover  the  widest  area  of  any  single 
command. 

The  troops  are  guarding  $250,000,000  worth 
of  Army  materiel  until  It  is  disposed  of  by 
sale,  gift,  or  demolition. 

Some  $60,000,000  to  $70,000,000  in  stocks, 
principally  in  military  Installations  used 
during  the  north  African  campaign,  have 
been  written  off  as  tinrecoverable.  The  sur- 
plus— trucks,  radio,  and  weather  stations, 
airports,  planes,  buildings,  and  heavy  ma- 
chinery— Is  for  sale. 

china-burma-india 

There  were  approximately  250,000  American 
soldiers,  most  of  them  Air  Force  personnel, 
in  this  theater  at  the  peak  p>eriod  at  the  war's 
end.  Of  these  175.000  were  in  India  and 
Burma  and  75,000  In  China 

All  but  400  now  have  been  sent  home  or  to 
other  theaters.  The  400  will  remain  for  a 
considerable  period  to  close  out  business  de- 
tails in  disposing  of  Army  equipment  and  to 
handle  claims  against  the  Army. 

Private  sales  of  Army  goods  to  Indians 
were  halted  when  the  press  and  the  public 
complained  of  high  prices,  so  an  arrangement 
was  made  to  turn  over  all  stocks  to  the  Indian 
Government. 

The  China  theater  command,  as  such,  went 
out  of  existence  May  1,  leaving  no  American 
Army  combat  units  In  this  country.  The 
marines,  however,  stUl  have  air  and  ground 
units  in  north  China. 

The  Army  estimates  that  5,000  soldiers  re- 
main In  China. 

Everything  the  Army  owned  In  west  China 
was  sold  to  the  Chinese  some  months  ago  for 
$67,000,000,  about  50  percent  of  its  estimated 
value. 

KOREA 

American  forces  landed  in  Korea  Septem- 
ber 8.  1945,  with  three  divisions,  and  now 
occupy  the  island  south  of  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  with  two  divisions,  the  Fortieth  Divi- 
sion having  been  inactivated  and  sent  home. 
The  exact  number  of  United  States  troops 
now  in  Korea  has  not  been  disclosed. 

The  troops  will  remain  tmtil  a  Korean  gov- 
ernment Is  set  up  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  drafted  at  the  Three-Power  Moscow 
Conference. 

JAPAN    AND    THE    PACmC 

United  States  Army  strength  In  the  Paclflo 
last  October  totaled  1,690.000  men.  Today, 
says  Brig.  Gen.  M.  J.  Gunner,  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  chief  of  staff  in  charge  of  personnel, 
there  are  393.000  men  scattered  throughout 
the  area,  including  the  Japanese  occupying 
force. 

The  Air  Force,  which  once  had  196,000  men 
and  5.500  planes  in  the  Pacific,  now  has  about 
50,000  men.  One  officer  pointed  out  that  the 
Eighth  Army's  judge  advocate  section,  which 
has  tha  task  of  bringing  to  trial  hundreds  of 
minor  Japanese  war  criminal  suspects,  now 
has  only  five  legally  trained  officers. 

MacArthur  once  said  the  Army  would  have 
only  200.000  men  in  Japan  by  June  1.  The 
duration  of  the  occupation  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Japanese  are  two  factors  which  wUl 
determine  how  long  and  In  what  strengtli 
the  Army  will  remain  here. 
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In  the  year  that  has  passed  -Ince  the  Ger- 
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Throughout  other  Padfle  teUnds.  however, 
demobilicauoa  and  the  dismanUing  of  bases 
continue  to  reduce  the  Army's  strength  and 
usefulness.  Some  of  the  bases  were  purely 
military  necessities  and  their  loss  wUl  not 
be  noticed.  However,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
some  time  to  maintain  American  forces  where 
American  supplies  and  property  remain,  such 
M  the  Philippines,  Okinawa,  and  the  Mari- 
anas. 

THB  WXSTEUf  PScmC 

America's  hard-won  military  bases  along 
the  6,000-mile  Invasion  road  are  being  stead- 
Uy  rolled  up.  but  the  Army  Indicates  it  prob- 
ably will  be  some  time  before  the  Job  is 
completed. 

Two  of  the  10  major  bases  of  Army  forces. 
Western  Pacific,  were  closed  recently — Blak 
and  HoUandia  in  New  Guinea.  Cebu  In  the 
Philippines,  Plnschafen  in  New  Guinea,  and 
the  supply  base  at  Sydney.  Australia,  are 
expected  to  be  shut  down  prior  to  July  i. 

A  theater  spokesman  said,  however,  that 
three  other  major  Philippine  bases— San  Per- 
nando-La  Union  In  central  Luzon.  Tacloban 
on  Leyte  Island,  and  Batangas  in  southern 
^■^yp — *ill  remain  operative  until  the  dis- 
ponU  of  surplus  property. 

The  remaining  two— ManUa  and  Okina- 
wa—are regarded  as  of  a  permanent  nature. 

Prom  peak  strength  of  575.000  officers  and 
men  in  the  theater  when  thp  Army  was  com- 
pleting last  details  for  the  Invasion  of  Japan 
personnel  was  reduced  to  80,000  by  April  1. 
The  tentative  figure  for  July  1  Is  62.500  men^ 
with  further  reductions  depending  on  the 
disposal  of  surplus  stock. 

The  spokesman  said  the  Australian  and 
Dutch  Governments  have  purchased  surplus 
supplJes  from  bases  closed  in  the  Southwest 
Paoiilc.  The  Array  has  disposed  of  military 
stores  In  New  Guinea  totaling  470.000  tons 
while  «co  000  tons  have  been  disposed  of  in 
the  Philippines. 

susraAixA 
American  soldiers  once  numbered  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  dwindled  to  100 
officers  and  100  enlisted  men  in  all  Australia 
Within  a  year  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Americans  in  Australia  In  November  1Q41 
there  were  about  250.000  Tanks  here,  includ- 
ing Navy  men.  During  the  war  years  more 
than  1.000.000  passed  through  the  city  of 
Brisbane  alone. 

In  1943  GIs  were  spending  about  $200,- 
000.000  a  year  In  Australia;  today  the  United 
States  Government  is  spending  about  tl  - 
000.000  a  month  here.  ^  '^  '*''  •*• 
There  are  virtually  no  United  States  serv- 
icemen rematolng  in  New  Zealand. 

Great  quantlUes  of  surplus  stores  have  been 
ahlppe?!  back  to  the  United  States  because  an 
agreement  could  not  be  reached  with  the 
Australian  Government  on  an  equitable  price 
but  an  A.  my  surplus  estimated  to  have  cost 
•36  000.000  still  remains. 


feed  for  livestock  and  an  Investigation  of 
lack  of  feeds  by  Mr.  Gilmore,  of  the  Low- 
ell Humane  Society. 

Mr.  Gilmore  called  to  request  assist- 
ance on  getting  better  and  more  feed 
for  livestock  in  the  district. 

On  June  12,  the  Lowell  Sun  carried  an 
AP  photo  of  Albert  J.  Lupien.  Chelms- 
ford, Mass.,  showing  200  chickens  dead. 
Mr.  Lupien  has  received  letters  of  pro- 
test from  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
clippings  were  sent  from  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gilmore  states  the  reason  for  these 
chickens  dying  is  from  ingredients  which 
include  dried  citrus  pulp;  naturally,  mal- 
nutrition sets  In. 

Mr.  Lupien  raises  22,000  chickens,  uses 
500  tons  ol  grain  per  year.  He  is  now 
running  two  tons  per  week  short  and 
losing  100  birds  a  day.  He  has  chicks 
that  were  hatched  March  1946  and  now 
in  June  they  are  puny  pullets. 

I  am  asking  for  an  investigation  of  this 
matter  immediately.  I  have  taken  this 
matter  up  before  without  proper  results. 


H.  R.  6746 


LATOr  AiraucA 
Acting  Secretary  of  SUte  Acheeon  said  re- 
cently that  the  the  United  SUtes  was  with- 
drawing Its  troops  from  some  Latin-Ameri- 
can bases  ahead  of  schedule.  The  continued 
presence  of  United  States  troops  In  Central 
and  South  American  countries  has  caiised  no 
diplomatic  crises,  he  added. 


Feed  for  Livestock 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  ttjkSSAcnvsrxTB 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  SEPRESSNTA'nVKS 

Friday.  June  21,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr 
Speakci.  the  following  is  a  request  for 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  KIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRKSKNTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  text  of  H.  R  6748 
a  bill  I  introduced  on  June  11,  1946,  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, business  opportunities,  and 
careers  for  veterans  In  a  free  competi- 
tive economy": 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  "The  Veterans  Emplovment  and  Na- 
tional Economic  Development  CorporaUon 
Act  of  1946. " 


STATEMENT  Ot  OBJECTIVES 

Sec.  2.  (a)   The  purposes  of  this  act  are— 
(1)   to  create  a  corporate  entity  charged 
with  the  direct  responsibility  of  promoting 
the   Interests   of    veterans   who   are   unem- 
ployed,  veterans   who   had   no  employment 
prior  to  their  war  service,  veterans  who  have 
no  particular  occupation,  disabled  veterans 
the  dependents  of  disabled  veterans  and  the' 
dependents  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  to 
preserve  our  country,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
partially  recoup  losses  in  time,  seniority  and 
opportunities,  and  in  flnanclal  and  technical 
advancement,  sustained   by  them  as   a  re- 
sult of  their  service  In   the    armed   forces 
by  aiding  them  in  their  establishment  In 
gainful  occupations  and  careers  in  business 
Industry,     trades,     professions,     agriculture' 
foreign    trade,   scientific    development     re- 
search and  education  under  our  system  of 
competitive  free  enterprise  vrtthout  disolac- 
Ing  others;  *^ 

(2)  to  utiliz?  wartime  and  unused  facll- 
Itles  and  surpluses  throughout  the  Nation 
and  abroad  that  are  suitable  and  can  be  em- 
ployed profitably  to  afford  opportunities  for 
unemployed  veterans,  to  help  reduce  the 
backlog  of  demand  for  goods  and  services 
and  to  help  meet  the  shortages  and  increas- 
ing new  demands  throughout  the  world  for 
American  goods  and  services; 

(3)  to  create  profluble  business,  profes- 
sional, and  occupational  self-sufficient  oo- 
portunltiee  for  veterans  toward  reduclne  to 
a  minimum  the  need  for  unemployment  «)m- 
penwition  and  bonuses- 


(4)  to  faster  an  ever-expanding  economy 
and  prosperity  toward  preserving  our  system 
of  government,  our  freedonu  and  our  na- 
tional sectirlty  by  utilizing  fully  our  veterans 
who  were  selected  from  the  cream  of  the  crop 
of  American  manhood  and  womanhood; 

(6)  to  assist  qualified  veterans  engaged  In 
useful  and  profluble  enterprises,  services, 
professions,  or  trades  in  other  countries 
thereby  cultivating  those  countries  to  be- 
come increasingly  our  ciistomers  and  friends; 

(6)  to  stimulate  profitable  activity  and  to 
attract  the  investment  of  private  risk  capi- 
tal in  enterprises  within  marginal  areas  in 
Industry,  business,  agriculture,  service  trades, 
transportaUon,  education,  foreign  trade,  and 
in  scientific  fields,  toward  Increasing  employ- 
ment of  veterans: 

(7)  to  assist  State,  community,  and  pri- 
vate agencies  In  financing  self -liquidating 
projects  which  will  utilize  profitably  the 
services  of  unemployed  veterans; 

(8)  to  stimulate  enterprises  and  projects 
where  gainful  work  opportunities,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  and  self-reliant  careers  will 
be  opened  to  disabled  veterans; 

(9)  to  Invite  public  subscripUon  to  the 
funds  of  the  CorporaUon  In  order  that  the 
people  of  the  Nation  wUl  be  partners  in  this 
enterprise; 

(10)  to  sUmulate  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion  and  development  of  abundant  natural 
resources  in  all  geographical  areas  within  the 
United  SUtes.  Its  Territories,  and  posses- 
sions, so  as  to  afford  opportunities  for  vet- 
erans and  to  enrich  the  Nation;  and 

(11)  to  laciUute  the  establishment  of 
necessary,  useful,  and  profiUble  new  enter- 
prises in  the  various  communities  of  the 
Nation  that  will  Insxn-e  the  veterans  against 
tmemployment  in  recessions  or  depressions 
and  to  assure  the  fuUest  possible  develop- 
ment of  all  our  Nation's  peacetime  resouroea 
to  stimulate  an  ever-expanding  base  of  our 
national  economy  for  the  increasing  benefit 
of  all  our  people. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  Corporation 
created  under  section  6  hereof  to  itself  en- 
gage in  the  operation  of  any  pUnt,  facility 
or  other  business  undertaking. 

DEFIKmONS 

Sec,  3.  As  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  '"veteran"  means  any  per- 
son who  shall  have  served  as  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing any  war  in  which  the  United  States  has 
been  engaged  and  who  shall  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  such  service  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable,  and  includes  a  de- 
pendent of  a  disabled  veteran  and  a  depend- 
ent of  a  person  who  died  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  or  as  a  result 
of  injuries  incurred  or  Illness  contracted 
while  serving  as  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces. 

(b)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
veterans  Employment  and  National  Eco- 
nomic  Development  Corporation  created  un- 
der section  5  of  this  act. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    COaPORATION 

Sec.  4.  The  Corporation  is  empowered— 

(a)  To  make  loans  to  veterans  who  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  In  a  business  trade, 
or  profession,  or  who  desire  to  engage  In 
agriculture  or  In  a  business,  trade,  ot  pro- 
fession, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
acquire  facilities.  Including  land  and  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  supplies,  or  to  obtain 
necessary  working  capital. 

(b)  To  make  loans  to  veterans  or  to  other 
persons  who  furnish  such  assurances  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  require  that  the 
proceeds  of  such  loans  will  be  used  In  a 
manner  which  wUI  furnish  substantial  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  veterans  through 
the  Mtabllshment  of  new  businesses,  the  «- 
panslon  of  existing  businesses,  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  multiple  tenancy  Indus- 
trial structures  or  the  conversion  of  existing 
plants  or  other  structures  for  such  uses,  the 
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furnishing  of  technical,  research,  business, 
accounting,  or  other  services  to  small  busi- 
ness enterprises,  the  conduct  of  Industrial 
and  other  research  designed  to  provide  new 
and  Increased  employment,  or  through  other 
means. 

(c)  To  make  Ipans  to  municipalities  or 
other  public  bodies  for  the  construction  of 
needed  self-Uquldatlng  public  works,  where 
such  municipalities  or  other  public  bodies 
furnish  such  assurance  as  the  board  of  di- 
rectors may  require  that  such  construction 
will  furnish  substantial  employment  to  and 
otherwise  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  veterans  or 
their  families. 

(d)  To  make  loans  to  educational  Institu- 
tions, including  trade  schools,  where  it  is 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of 
directors  that  a  shortage  of  facilities  exists 
whicl"  Impedes  the  educational  program  pro- 
vided under  title  II  of  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  such  loans  will  be  used  to 
make  additional  educational  facilities  avaU- 
able  to  veterans. 

(e)  To  make  loans  to  veterans  or  other 
persons  who  furnish  such  assurance  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  require  that  the 
proceeds  of  such  loans  will  be  used  in  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  housing  for 
veterans  and  their  families. 

(f )  To  render  technical  advisory  service  to 
applicants  for  and  recipients  of  loans  under 
this  act.  Including  the  furnishing  of  infor- 
mation concerning  business,  vocational,  and 
professional  opportunities,  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  other  matters  which.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  board  of  directors,  will  contribute 
to  the  soundness  of  the  projects  or  enter- 
prises with  respect  to  which  loans  are  made. 
In  rendering  such  services  the  Corporation 
shall  utilize,  wherever  possible,  the  informa- 
tional, research,  technical,  and  other  exist- 
ing services  and  facilities  conducted  by  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  To  conduct  such  studies,  investiga- 
tions, research,  and  planning  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  It  effectively  to  provide 
the  advisory  and  other  services  authorized 
under  paragraph  (h)  and  otherwise  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  act. 

(h)  To  perform,  upon  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  any  of  the 
functions  or  powers  conferred  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  title  III  of  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended. 

(1)  To  cooperate  with  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration or  Its  successor,  and  with 
agencies  which  own  or  are  designated  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  property,  to  make  surveys 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  such  agencies  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  veterans  and  any  cases  or  situations 
which  have  resulted  In  or  would  effect  dis- 
crimination against  veterans  in  the  purchase 
or  acquisition  of  surplus  property  by  them 
and  in  the  disposal  thereof  by  the  agencies. 

(J)  To  purchase  any  surplus  property  for 
resale  to  veterans,  upon  credit  or  otherwise, 
when  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  such  disposition  will  aid  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

(k)  To  guarantee  loans  made  by  banks  or 
other  leading  Institutions,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  under  this  section. 

Loans  made  by  the  Corporation  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
deem  reasonable  and  necessary  (a)  to  enable 
the  Corporation  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  act  without  financial  loss  to  the 
United  States,  and  (b)  to  make  certain  that 
the  proceeds  of  such  loans  will  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  for  which  made  and  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
act. 

CORPORATION 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  under  the  name  "Veterans  Employ- 


ment and  National  Economic  Development 
Corporation"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Corporation" ) .  The  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  located  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  the  Corporation  may  estab- 
lish such  branch  offices  in  other  places  in  the 
United  States  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

CAPITAL  stock 

Sec.  6.  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  capital 
stock  of  (500 ,000 .(XK).  subscribed  for  by  the 
United  States  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  payment  for  which  shall  be  subject 
to  call  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation.  There  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  1500.000,000  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  pay- 
ment for  such  capital  stock  when  payment  is 
called  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Receipts 
for  payment  by  the  United  States  for  or  on 
account  of  such  capital  stock  shall  be  Issued 
by  the  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and'  shall  be  evidence  of  the  stock 
ownership  by  the  United  States. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Sec.  7.  The  management  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of  seven  members,  not  more  than 
four  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  term  of  office  of  directors 
shall  be  4  years  except  that  (1)  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  directors  first  appointed  shall 
run  from  the  date  of  enactment  hereof  and 
shall  expire,  two  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  two  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and 
three  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year;  and  (2) 
a  director  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  a 
director  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  he  was  appointed,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
The  directors  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per 
annum.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  select 
a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members.  The  Chairman  shall  be  paid 
compensation  at  Uie  rate  of  (12.(X)0  per  an- 
num and  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  paid 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $11,000  per  an- 
num. A  majority  of  the  membership  as  con- 
stituted at  any  time  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  vacancies  in  the  membership 
shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remain- 
ing members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the 
Board. 

CORPORATE   powers 

Sec.  8.  The  Corporation  shall  have  power 
to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  judicially  noticed;  to  make 
contracts;  to  lease  such  real  estate  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  Its  busi- 
ness; to  accept  gifts  or  contributions  of 
services,  money  or  property,  real  or  personal; 
to  sue  and  to  be  sued,  to  complain  and  de- 
fend. In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
State  or  Federal;  to  select,  employ,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers,  employees, 
attorneys,  and  agents  as  shaU  be  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
Corporation,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  other  laws  applicable  to  the  employment 
and  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  except  the  provisions  of 
the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944;  to  de- 
fine their  authority  and  duties,  require  bonds 
of  them  and  fix  the  penalties  thereof,  and 
to  dismiss  at  pleasure  such  officers,  em- 
ployees, attorneys,  and  agenU;  and  to  pre- 
scribe, amend,  and  repeal,  by  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  manner  in  which  Its  general  busi- 
ness may  be  conducted  and  the  powers  grant- 
ed to  It  by  law  may  be  exercised  and  en- 
Joyed,  Including  provision  for  such  commit- 
tees and  the  functions  thereof  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  deem  necessary  for  facili- 
tating Its  business  under  this  act.  The  Board 
of  Directors  of   the   Corporation  shall   de- 


termine and  prescribe  the  manner  In  which 
Its  obligations  shall  be  Incurred  and  Its  ex- 
penses allowed  and  paid.  The  Corporation 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Government. 
The  Corporation,  with  the  consent  of  any 
board,  commission,  independent  esubllsh- 
ment.  or  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  any  field  service  thereof, 
may  avail  Itself  of  the  use  of  Information, 
services,  facilities,  officers,  and  employees 
thereof  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

DEPOSIT  or  coRPoaATx  ruwos 
Sec.  9.  All  moneys  of  the  Corporation  not 
otherwise  employed  may  be  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  SUtes  subject 
to  check  by  authority  of  the  Corporation  or 
In  any  Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  may.  by 
authorization  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation,  be  used  In  the  purchase  for  re- 
demption and  retirement  of  any  notes,  de- 
bentures, bonds,  or  other  obligations  Issued 
by  the  Corporation,  and  the  Corporation  may 
reimburse  such  Federal  Reserve  bank  for  lU 
services  in  the  manner  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  act  as  depositaries, 
custodians,  and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  National  Economic 
Development  Corporation  In  the  general  per- 
formance of  Its  powers  conferred  by  this  act. 

OBLIGATIONS    OF   CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  and 
empowered  vrlth  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  Issue,  and  to  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  In  an  amount 
aggregating  not  more  than  10  times  the 
amount  of  Its  authorized  capiUl  stock.  lU 
notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  such  obli- 
gations; such  obligations  to  mature  not  more 
than  20  years  from  their  respective  dates  of 
issue,  to  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the 
Corporation  before  maturity  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  obligations. 
and  to  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Corporation. 
The  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  and  other  obli- 
gations of  the  Corporation  may  be  secured 
by  assets  of  the  Corporation  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  Its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Such  obligations  may  be  issued  In 
pa3rment  of  any  loan  authorized  by  this  act 
or  may  be  offered  for  sale  at  such  price  or 
prices  as  the  Corporation  may  determine  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  said  obligations  shall  be  fully  and  un- 
conditionally guaranteed  both  as  to  Interest 
and  principal  by  the  United  States  and  such 
guaranty  shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  there- 
of. In  the  event  that  the  Corporation  shall 
be  unable  to  pay  upon  demand,  when  due. 
the  principal  of  or  Interest  on  notes,  deben- 
tures, bonds,  or  other  such  obligations  Issued 
by  It,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
the  amount  thereof,  which  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amounU 
so  paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  holders  of 
such  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obli- 
gations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, is  authorized  to  purchase  any  obliga- 
tions of  the  Corporation  to  be  Issued  here- 
under, and  for  such  purpose  the  Secreury  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  pub- 
lic-debt transaction  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  securities  hereafter  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  pvirposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  include 
any  purchases  of  the  Corporation's  obliga- 
tions hereunder.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may,  at  any  time,  sell  any  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Corporation  acquired  by  him 
under  this  section.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  of  the  obligations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transac- 
tion, of  the  United  States.  Such  obligations 
■hall  not  be  eligible  for  discount  or  pur- 
chase by  any  Federal  Reserve  bank. 

txxumott  nu3M  taxation 
S«c.  311.  The   Corporation.   Including   Its 
frunchlse.  Its  capital,  reserves,  and  surplus, 
and  iu  Income  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
SUtes.  by  any  Territory,  dependency,  or  pos- 
eeaglon    thereof,   or   by    any    State,   county 
municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority  ex- 
cept that  any  real  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject   to  State,  Territorial 
county,  municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extent  according  to  its  value  as  other 
real  property  is  taxed. 

rORMS    rOB    OBUCATIONS 

Sec.  12.  In  order  that  the  Corporation  may 
be  supplied  with  such  forms  of  notes  deben- 
tures, bonds  or  other  such  obligations  as  It 
may  need  for  issuance  tmder  this  act  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
prepare  such  forms  as  shall  be  suitable  and 
approved  by  the  Corporation,  to  be  held  in 
the  Treasury  subject  to  delivery,  upon  order 
Of  the  CcrporaUon.  The  engraved  plates 
dies,  bed  pieces,  and  so  forth,  executed  In 
connection  therewith  shall  remain  In  the 
c««tody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
The  Corporation  shall  reimburse  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  any  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  preparation,  custody,  and  deliv- 
ery of  such  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other 
obligations. 


EIPOXTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sbc.  15.  The  Corporation  shall  make  and 
publish  a  report  quarterly  of  its  operations 
to  the  Congress  stating  the  aggregate  loans 
made  to  each  of  the  classes  of  borrowers  pro- 
vided for  and  the  number  of  borrowers  by 
States  in  each  class,  and  showing  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation. 

SEPARABnJTT  CLAUSI 

S»c.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  act.  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  is  held  Invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  act  or  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than 
those  as  to  which  It  is  held  Invalid,  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

uasavATioN  or  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 

REPEAL 

Sic.  17.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  act  l8  hereby  expressly  reserved. 
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DXPOSTTART  OF  PUBLIC  rtTNDS 

Sbc.  13.  When  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  a  depositary  of  public  money 
except  receipts  from  customs,  under  such  rea- 
ulatious  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  Secre- 
tary; and  it  may  also  be  employed  as  a  finan- 
cial agent  of  the  Government:  and  it  shall 
perform  all  such   reasonable  duties,  as  de- 
positary of  public  money  and  financial  agent 
^Jr^  Government,  as  may  be  required  of  it. 
Obligations  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  law- 
ful investments  and  may  be  accepted  as  se- 
f^nnJ  lu'  f"   ^''"<=»«'7.   trust,  and   public 
funds    the  investment  or  deposit  of  which 
shall  be  under  the  authority  or  control  of 
the  United  States  or  any  officer  or  officers 
tnereof. 

DnTXOEPARTMXNTAL  COMUITTXI 

aoc.  14.  (a)  There  la  hereby  created  an  In- 
terdepartmental Committee  on  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  National  Economic  Develon- 
ment  which  shall  be  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  following  Govern- 
ment agencies  designated  by  the  head  there- 
of:  The  Department  of  State,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

^^^^^1^°^,'^'^  Reconversion,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Retraining  and  Reem- 
ployment Administration,  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
mmirtration  or  its  successor,  and  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  CorporaUon  and  such  other 
departments  or  agencies  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  President.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
Slf?"ri\***  *°  coMult  with  and  advise  the 
BoMd  otDincton.  as  the  Board  of  Directors 

^flJ!^"l  ^J  *°  *^"  '■**'"<**•  "Pon  matters 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
the  Corporation. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  Is  authorlaed  to 
appoint  and  consult  with  an  advisory  council 
to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  groups 

lhISf,,t^  °'*'**  ^°  "'^  education,  training 
rehabilitation,  or  employment  of  veterans  in- 
cluding representatives  of  Industry  labor 
agriculture,  education,  and  veterans''  organ-' 
totlons.  Members  of  the  adviaory  councU 
saaU  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $25 
per  diem,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  all 
necessary  traveling,  subsistence,  and  other  ex- 
penses, while  engaged  In  the  business  of  the 
coimcll. 


Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  letter 
on  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  effec- 
tive price  control  without  equally  effec- 
tive wage  control  and  rationing.  The 
letter  was  written  to  Senator  Wagner 
of  New  York,  by  a  businessman  residing 
In  my  congressional  district: 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 
The  Honorable  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee,   United    States    Senate    Office 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wacner:   I  have  no  ax  to 
grind.     My  career  as  a  businessman  is  al- 
most flnUhed.     •     •     •     I  was  in  the  grain 
business   about   14  years,  after  which  time 
I    retired    from    the    firm    of    Fraser-Smlth 
Co.     •     •     • 

What  I  want  to  write  about  is  the  OPA. 
The  Truman  administration  says  it  Is  fight- 
ing inflation  but  does  everything  possible  to 
actually   promote   Inflation.     Price   controls 
will  not  stop  inflation  unless  you  have  wage 
control  and  rationing  at  the  same  time     This 
Is  fundamental.    If  we  are  not  going  to  have 
wage  control  and  rationing  we  cannot  have 
price  control,  as  without  the  other  two  fac- 
tors price  control  is  simply   profit  control. 
When  the  Government  attempts  to  control 
profits  that  means  the  end  of  free  enterprise. 
The  advocates  of  OPA  say  this  control  Is 
only  temporary,  but  It  is  not  going  to  be  tem- 
porary if  the  OPA  has  its  way.    They  are  get- 
ting more  firmly  entrenched  and  there  will 
always  be  some  excuse  for  continuing  this 
operation.     A  free  people  cannot  afford  to 
risk  their  freedom  or  right  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness without  Government  dictation  and  reg- 
ulation in    times  of  peace— not  for  a  year, 
not  for  a  month,  nor  even  for  a  week.    Rather 
than  run  any  risk  at  all  of  the  freedom  of 
enterprise  being  curtailed,  the  OPA  should 
b«  liquidated  by  June  30. 

I  believe  that  80  percent  of  the  men  in  this 
country  are  for  the  liquidation  of  OPA.  I 
also  believe  that  80  percent  of  the  women 
are  for  continuation  of  the  OPA.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  women  is  easily  understood,  for 
the  reason  that  In  their  Innocence  they  be- 
lieve price  control  means  no  Inflation.  Due 
to  the  propaganda  put  out  from  Washington 
you  can  hardly  blame  the  wcMnen.  They  ap-' 
pw-ently  do  not  know  that  the  continuation 


of  OPA  without  wage  control  or  rationing  is 
absolutely  useless.  If  they  understood  that 
they  would  think  the  same  as  the  men. 

During  the  war,  while  wages  were  more  or 
less  fixed,  the  OPA  was  partially  successful 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  were 
willing  to  cooperate.     There  was  a  war  on 
anrl  everyone  was  willing  to  tubmit  to  dicta- 
tion, much  of  which,  however,  seems  to  me 
was  unnecessary.    Whether  necessary  or  not, 
we  were  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment  in    anything   they    wanted    to   do. 
Now  the  war  is  over,  the  people  resent  dicta- 
tion from  Washington,  and  as  far  as  the  OPA 
is  concerned  no  one  is  going  to  pay  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  their  regulations.     It  was 
Impossible  to  enforce  prohibition,  and  it  will 
be  much   more   Impossible   for  the  OPA  to 
enforce  its  regulations  in  peacetime.    Prac- 
tically everything  will  be.  and  for  that  mat- 
ter is  now.  on  a  black-market  basis.    The 
OPA  permits  the  manufacturers  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  automobiles  but  black- 
market  operators  can  make  one  or  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  car,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  much  better  to  give  the  manufacturers 
that  profit  than  the  black -market  operators. 
There  is  no  question  but   vhat  meat  and  a 
great  many  other  products  are  being  sold  at 
over-ceUing  prices  at  the  present  time.    Any 
farmer  in  the  Middle  West  has  been  able  to 
obtain  20  cents  a  biishel  over  ceUing  price  for 
corn  if  he  wanted  to  take  the  money.    This 
has  been  true  for  a  good  many  months. 

The  OPA  U  making  crooks  out  of  people 
who  want  to  be  honest.  They  have  got  to  be 
crooks  and  do  business  on  the  black  market 
or  quit  business.  I  woxild  eliminate  OPA  for 
this  one  reason  ;.lone.  There  are  enough 
crooks  m  the  country  now  without  com- 
pelling honest  people  to  be  crooked. 

Businessmen  tell  me  they  cannot  under- 
stand   OPA    regulations   and    do   not    know 
where  they  are  at.    They  also  say  the  OPA 
does  not  understand  a  lot  of  their  own  reg- 
ulations.   It  is  all  confusion  and  will  remain 
,|that  way  unless  OPA  is  killed.    Bowles  and 
Porter    make   extravagant   claims.     If   they 
had     100     times     the     brains     and     Judg- 
ment they  actually  have  they  could  not  con- 
trol the  prices  of  goods  to  the  consumers 
without  wage  control  and  rationing.    Their 
whole  attitude  Indicates  an  antagonism  to- 
wards business,  which  is  a  very  unhealthy 
situation.    They  seem  to  be  willing  to  dis- 
regard the  consequences  of  any  actions  they 
take.    Big  business  can  stand  it  for  a  while 
but  not  small  business.     Many  factories  in 
this  country  today  are  closed  down  because 
they  cannot  operate  at  a  profit.    Industry  is 
too  Involved  and  too  complicated  and  too 
Interdependent.    I  know  of  a  farm-imple- 
ment company  that  is  shut  down  owing  to 
strikes  in  54  factories  which  supply  them  with 
material.    I  understand  that  during  the  war 

?AV?»,  *".'*'  **'■*  e^Kaged  ^  manufactur- 
ing the  parts  for  big  bombers.  If  one  factory 
fell  down  on  the  Job  It  balled  up  the  whole 
process.  This  simply  Illustrates  the  involved 
f^r^^'^iK,  °"'  «»nomy,  and  it  is  absolutely 
^cS^?,'*  ^°  ^"^*  "  regulated  from  Wash! 

K  a.wK*  !f.^  *°  ^"''^  '°'"™«  production, 
in  all  the  discussion  concerning  OPA  one 

iXTi",*;^"'  ^"  evidently  Ven  St 
fiSt,?/.*"'^  J^"*  *"  ^*P'*«'  In  addition  to 
S^  ^.m°*^  investors  there  are  probably  15 
or  20  million  people  who  own  stocks  in  differ- 

m-n."*"^."™""""  '^^  P'^oP'e  have  as 
^nt  L.?^  "u  °'"^nized  labor.  This  does 
not  include  what  is  generally  designated  m 
.mall  business.  The  owne«hip  ^f  SiaU 
business  is  usuaUy  closely  held 

m™  ^  **"!  P~P'*  **»■*  "*  furnishing  the 
money  are  Investing  It  on  the  basis  of  2*1 
percent  on  Goverament  bonds  to  4  percent 
♦?.  «^  P'-^ferred  and  common  stockT  On 
this  basis  there  is  not  much  Incentive  to 

L5  a  lot  of  money  for  expansion  and  th^  cre- 

5em«nH.  °ttT  »'"f!'^^««-  Fu"  employmept 
demands  this.  Tp  to  this  time  Investors 
have  been  furnishing  the  money.     We  are 


corporate  under  tne  name  '  veierans  ranpioy-       ui   uu^^wta   ua    uio   va/i^va 
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still  doing  It,  and  there  Is  plenty  of  money 
to  be  furnished  to  business,  provided  a  rea- 
sonable return  is  allowed  on  the  money  In- 
vested. By  a  fair  return  I  mean  6  percent  to 
10  percent.  Investors  are  still  furnishing 
the  capital  and  plenty  of  It  on  the  theory 
that  larger  profits  will  be  obtained  in  the 
future  than  now  prevail.  The  manufactur- 
er's profit  Is  an  Infinitesimal  part  of  the  cost 
of  an  article  t-i  the  consumer.  Most  of  the 
costs  are  represented  by  raw  material,  wages, 
and  salaries.  For  Instance,  I  know  when  I 
was  in  the  fiour-milllng  business  we  figured 
that  if  we  could  make  21^2  cents  on  a  50- 
pound  sack  of  flour  we  were  doing  fine.  Why 
worry  or  even  argue  about  profits,  it's  per- 
fect nonsense. 

If  the  OPA  is  going  to  make  it  Impossible 
for  business  to  earn  fair  profits  capital  will 
be  withdrawn  and  then  the  capital  will  have 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Government.  This 
is  probably  what  the  economic  planners 
would  like  to  see  come  about.  If,  however, 
that  occurs  we  will  then  have  actual  social- 
ism, for  that  step  would  soon  be  followed  by 
the  Government's  taking  over  business,  as 
they  have  done  in  other  countries.  There- 
fore. I  believe  If  our  capitalistic  system  Is  to 
survive  OPA  will  have  to  go  unless  you  have 
wage  control  and  rationing  with  price  con- 
trol. If  you  are  not  willing  to  bring  this 
about  a  continuance  of  OPA  will  just  lead  to 
more  confusion.  Inflation,  and  a  strike  of 
capital. 

The  basic  years  used  by  the  OPA  for  their 
calculations  are  1936-39.  inclusive.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  OPA  udds  the  higher  costs  of 
the  present  period  to  the  costs  of  their  basic 
period  and  gives  business  the  same  profit 
they  had  in  the  basic  period.  Inasmuch  as 
over  80  percent  of  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try operated  at  a  loss  during  that  period  I 
can't  see  a  brilliant  future  for  American  In- 
dustry as  long  as  OPA  Is  permitted  to  exist. 
In  their  basic  period  the  country  was  In  a 
depression  for  IVi  years. 

If  Bowles  and  Porter  were  supermen,  they 
could  not  control  prices.  1  cannot  Imagine 
anyone  being  so  egotistical  as  to  think  they 
can  control  prices.  Without  wage  control  and 
rationing  they  simply  have  not  the  weapons. 
Even  if  they  had  these  weapons,  it  could  not 
be  done  without  the  cooperation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Now  that  the  war  is  over  the  people  will 
not  cooperate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  Roosevelt  had  lived,  I  believe  he  would 
have  held  a  line  on  wages  and  turned  the  pro- 
duction of  peacetime  goods  over  to  Industry 
without  any  dictation  from  Washington  or 
any  domination  of  Industry  by  bureaucrats. 
Although  before  the  war  he  lambasted  busi- 
ness for  political  reasons,  in  the  end  his 
whole  attitude  toward  business  underwent  a 
radical  change,  and  he  became  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  our  industrial  system  and  the  men 
who  created  it.  The  present  administration 
sponsored  a  rise  in  wages  when  there  was  no 
Justification  for  it.  All  through  the  war  wage 
Increases  preceded  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. There  were  continued  strikes  all  during 
the  war,  delaying  the  war  effort.  How  many 
American  lives  were  lost  as  a  result  of  these 
strikes  no  one  will  ever  know.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  what  we  now  have  Is  organized  labor 
dictation  through  government,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  getting  decidedly  weary  of  It.  If  any 
political  party  had  the  guts  to  destroy  the 
labor  racket,  they  would  get  60  percent  of  the 
votes  of  union  labor  and  practically  all  of  the 
votes  of  nonunion  labor.  Most  people  believe 
In  collective  bargaining,  but  not  In  the  labor 
racket  as  it  exists  today.  By  submitting  to 
the  labor  dictation,  with  the  consent  of  the 
legislative  branch,  the  administration  has 
started  another  Inflation  spiral  which,  if  not 
stopped  cold,  will  lead  to  disaster  for  every- 
one. It  will  be  Just  one  spiral  of  Inflation 
after  another  until  our  money  becomes 
worthless.  Every  country  that  has  tried  in- 
flation has  met  with  disaster.     There  is  a 


mild  flight  from  the  dollar  today.  For  in- 
stance, farmers  woxild  rather  have  their  grain 
than  the  money. 

What  is  the  solution?  As  T  see  it,  there 
are  two  choices:  Either  continue  OPA  with 
wage  control  and  rationing — all  three  fac- 
tors— or  give  industry  a  free  hand.  The 
thing  has  been  so  muddled  and  messed  up 
that.  In  my  opinion,  there  Is  only  one  solu- 
tion: Give  industry  a  free  hand,  preserve  the 
profit  system,  and  Industry  will  swamp  the 
coimtry  with  goods  in  6  months.  True,  there 
will  be  temporarily  some  Inflation — perhaps 
a  lot  of  It — but  within  a  few  months  the 
black-market  operators  will  see  the  avalanche 
coming,  as  the  Germans  and  Japs  saw  It.  and 
they  will  run  for  cover.  It  will  be  over  by 
election  time  if  this  is  done,  but  If  It  is  not 
done  it  will  be  all  over  for  the  "democratic 
Party  by  next  November.  We  have  a  marvel- 
ous Industrial  system.  Our  production  dur- 
ing the  war  astounded  the  world.  No  one 
believed  we  could  do  it,  but  It  was  done,  and 
the  same  businessmen  who  furnished  the 
weapons  to  win  the  war  In  the  short  period 
of  2  years  can  do  Just  as  good  a  Job  in  peace- 
time if  given  the  opportunity. 

Labor  shows  no  indication  of  cooperating, 
so  strikes  must  be  outlawed  for  at  least  a 
year.  Has  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  guts  to  do  this?  I  think  it  has. 
I  believe  you  are  mostly  hard-working,  patri- 
otic men  trying  to  solve  some  very  difficult 
problems.  iTou  are,  however,  and  necessarily 
so.  politicians,  so  I  say  to  you  politics  must 
be  put  in  cold  storage  for  a  year.  After  all, 
what  is  best  for  the  country  Is  the  best 
politics. 

At  the  same  time  you  exterminate  the  OPA 
and  permit  industry  a  free  hand,  those  35.000 
public-relations  people  you  have  In  Washing- 
ton can  finish  the  Job  and  give  Inflation  the 
final  knock-out.  The  OPA  does  not  credit 
the  American  people  with  having  any  sense. 
They  treat  the  people  as  though  they  were  a 
bunch  of  children.  Their  actions  would  in- 
dicate they  are  laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  they  have  a  monopoly  on  all  the  brains 
In  the  country.  I  believe  In  the  good,  sound 
sense  of  our  ordinary  citizens.  Most  people 
are  not  going  to  rush  in  and  buy  things  they 
do  not  have  to  buy.  as  they  realize  that  the 
longer  they  delay,  the  better  quality  mer- 
chandise they  will  get  and  at  much  lower 
prices.  We  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  good  many  people  who  now  have 
money  to  spend  who  never  did  have  much 
before  the  war.  Unless  these  people  are  ad- 
vised by  proper  propaganda,  they  are  likely 
to  rush  In  and  buy  merchandise  and  gobble 
up  everything  In  sight,  regardless  of  OPA  and 
regardless  of  the  prices  they  pay,  as  long  as 
their  money  lasts.  To  educate  these  people 
and  allay  their  fears  of  Inflation  Is  a  proper 
Job  for  the  Government  propaganda  machine. 

Obviously,  the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  fet 
Industry  prosper  and  keep  taxes  fairly  high. 
Otherwise,  the  administration  will  run  into 
some  more  deficits  and  the  budget  will  not 
be  balanced.  Balancing  the  budget  means 
nothing  at  all.  It  is  Just  the  first  step.  We 
have  t275.000.000,000  indebtedness,  and  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  create  all  the  prosperity  pos- 
sible, keep  taxes  high,  and  pay  off  the  debts 
of  the  coxmtry.  In  my  judgment,  they  should 
be  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  $25,000,000,000  a 
year  for  the  next  10  yetu-s.  We  are  in  for  a 
great  era  of  prosperity  if  the  economic  plan- 
ners don't  spoil  It.  If  the  Government  does 
not  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  pay  its  debts,  they  never  will  be  paid.  It's 
a  golden  opportunity  which  this  administra- 
tion has  muffed. 

People  generally  do  not  think  Truman  is 
as  much  to  blame  for  the  present  mess  as  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  All 
during  the  Roosevelt  administration  the 
House  and  Senate  raved  against  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  President.  When  Truman  became 
President,  he  showed  every  indication  of 
wanting  the  House  and  Senate  to  assume 
their  constitutional  right  to  make  the  laws. 


Both  the  House  and  Senate  refused  to  assume 
this  responsibUity.  I  hear  such  remarks  as 
this,  "The  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment went  to  seed  during  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration." It's  high  time  the  legislative 
branch  returned  to  its  constitutional  duty  of 
writing  the  laws  and  limiting  the  executive 
branch  to  its  constitutional  duty  of  execut- 
ing the  laws. 

I  wish  to  repeat,  price  control  without  wage 
control  and  rationing  is  simply  profit  control 
which  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
liberties.  If  industry  Is  given  freedom  of 
action  competition  will  take  care  of  infia- 
tlon  in  a  few  months.  I  well  remember  how 
this  happened  at  the  close  of  the  First  World 
Wur.  I  was  In  the  grain  business.  Wheat 
was  selling  from  $3  to  $4  a  bushel.  One  day 
a  little  over  a  year  after  the  armistice,  about 
11  o'clock  In  the  morning,  the  news  came 
out  that  Ford  had  cut  the  price  of  auto- 
mobiles quite  drastically.  Inflation  stopped 
almost  Instantly  and  deflation  set  In.  As  I 
recall  It,  the  price  of  wheat  was  down  almost 
10  cents  a  bushel  In  2  hours.  Something 
like  that  will  come  again.  In  any  event, 
competition  will  take  care  of  inflation. 
Very   respectfully   yours. 

J.  Frank  Fraser. 


The    Development    of    Atomic    Ener^ 
Should  Be  Under  Civilian  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
McMahon  bill  for  civilian  control  of 
atomic  energy,  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  has  been  referred  to  this 
House.  I  am  very  much  against  the  idea 
of  the  atomic  energy  legislation  now  be- 
ing considered  in  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  which  appears  to  me  to  give 
the  military  too  much  control  and  bring 
into  existence  again  the  May-Johnson 
bill,  which  was  considered  earlier  this 
session. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  set 
aside  the  recommendations  of  its  Military 
Affairs  Committee  if  what  I  have  safd 
proves  to  be  the  truth.  With  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 
considering  the  Baruch  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  world  development  authority,  I 
feel  that  the  passage  of  the  McMahon 
bill  is  necessary.  Establishment  of  atomic 
control  at  home  is  an  absolute  prerequi- 
site and  we  can  no  longer  leave  this  most 
potent  of  the  earth's  forces  unharnessed, 
and,  in  this  direction,  the  McMahon  bill 
makes  the  fullest  provision  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  security  of  this  coun- 
try and  represents  the  unbiased  Judgment 
of  the  11-man  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  has  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  It  was  adopted 
after  months  of  hearing  the  views  of  out- 
standing leaders  of  science,  industry,  edu- 
cation, government,  and  other  walks  of 
life.  It  has  been  endorsed  repeatedly  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
has  the  wholehearted  support  of  Hon. 
Bernard  M.  Baruch.  United  States  dele- 
gate to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  Nations;  Hon.  Robert 
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p.  Patterson,  Secretary  of  War;    Hon. 
James  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Gen.   Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Chief  of 
Staff;  and  Admiral  Chester  A.  Nimitz, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.    It   makes 
possible— and  this  I  think  is  tremendous- 
ly important— the  fullest  development  of 
the  peacetime  benefits  of  atomic  energy 
for  all  the  American  people.    Whatever  is 
done  or  not  done  by  the  Congress  will 
have  an  important  effect  on  the  interna- 
tional negotiations  now  taking  place  with 
respect  to  atomic  energy.    It  is  time  for 
both  parties  to  rise  to  a  high  and  pa- 
triotic level  of  national  and  international 
statesmanship  at  this  time  and  the  best 
possible  Indication  we  could  give  for  our 
desire   for  the  outlawing  of    war   and 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  for 
peace  would  be  the  passage  of  the  Mc- 
Mahon  bill  at  the  earhest  possible  mo- 
ment. 


Proposal  for  Solation  of  Serious  Existing 
Problems  Relating  to  Trade  Between 
the  United  States  and  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  this  extension  of  remarks, 
I  am  presenting  in  the  Record  a  proposal 
by  Dr.  Charles  Prince  for  an  open  and 
aboveboard  commercial  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Dr.  Prince  was  formerly  employed  as  an 
expert  on  Soviet  Russia  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  future 
peace  of  the  world  depends  primarily 
upon  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia.     The  policy 
presently  being  pursued    by    Secretary 
Byrnes  is.  in  my  judgment,  under  all  the 
existing  circiunstances  the  one  most  like- 
ly to  lead  ultimately  to  the  achievement 
of  a  genuine  peace.    It  calls  for  an  ear- 
nest attempt  to  secure  the  sincere  co- 
operation  of   Russia   in    building    and 
maintaining  peace  on  the  foundation  of 
justice.    It  also  calls  for  a  decided  firm- 
ness in  our  position  on  matters  of  prin- 
ciple. 

One  of  the  main  problems  that  has 

afflicted  American-Soviet   relations   has 

been  secrecy.    There  is  above  all  things  a 

need  that  this  curtain  of  secrecy  be  rolled 

up  and  dealings  be  placed  upon  a  far 

more  open  and  aboveboard  basis.    Few 

people  realize  that  at  the  present  time 

the  Soviet  Union  is  actually  obtaining 

vast  quantities  of  machinery,  equipment, 

and  other  goods  from  the  United  States! 

This  is  happening  because  these  things 

are  being  sold  to  Russia  at  prices  far 

higher,  sometimes  many  times  as  high, 

as  could  be  obtained  if  the  goods  were 

sold  at  home.    Some  of  the  very  largest 

corporations  In  the  United  States  are 

participating  in  this  lucrative  trade,  but 

the  United  States  receives  no  quid'  pro 

QUO  whatsoever  for  these  shipments  to 

the  Soviet  Union.    A  fair,   clearly   de- 


veloped, open  and  abovelward  commer- 
cial treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  would 
make  it  possible  for  America  to  insist 
on  equality  of  treatment  for  Americans 
in  Russia  with  that  accorded  to  Rus- 
sians coming  to  America  for  business  or 
professional  reasons,  to  insist  that  all 
our  companies  participate  in  such  trade 
as  is  to  be  carried  on  and  offers  great 
opportunity  for  conditions  to  be  made 
which  would  go  far  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  true  peace. 

These  arc  some  of  the  considerations 
that  lead  me  to  urge  that  Members  of  the 
House  give  attention  to  the  document  by 
Dr.  Prince,  which  follows: 
The  Case  fob  Effecting  a  Commercial  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union 
(By  Charles  Prince) 
In  Its  eagerness  to  reconstruct  the  devas- 
tated ureas  within  the  shortest  possible  time 
and  In  the  hope  of  raising  the  standard  of 
living  of  its  people,  the  Soviet  Government 
requires   from    the   United   States   machine 
tools   and   basic   means  of  production    and 
the  means  of  transportation  and  industrial 
know-how.     Obviously,     this     phenomenon 
transcends  economic  and  commercial  factors 
as  such  and  raises  political  issues  of  para- 
mount significance. 

On  the  basis  of  decrees  Issued  by  the 
newly  established  governments  in  Poland, 
Finland,  Rumania,  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  economic 
treaUes  effected  between  these  governments 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  those  countries  will  be  a 
manifestation  of.  and  consistent  with,  our 
commercial  relations  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. This  state  of  affairs  appears  to  be 
a-so  a  fait  accompli  in  the  five  countries  In 
the  Far  East  earmarked  as  the  Soviet  "zones 
of  security." 

Presently,  we  propose  to  outline  a  feasible 
course  of  action  toward  the  development  of 
a  national  policy  and  program  In  the  proffered 
commercial  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  on  a  global- 
wise  basis. 

According  to  Soviet  spokesmen,  the  an- 
nounced plans  of  postwar  reconstruction  and 
development  and  of  the  measures  being  taken 
by  the  Soviet  Goverment  to  effectuate  them 
might  be  accelerated  or  retarded  commen- 
ewrate  with  the  financial,  economic,  and 
technical  assistance  the  Soviet  Government 
wiU  receive  from  the  United  States.  More- 
over, under  the  rigidly  owned  and  controlled 
state  monopoly,  the  fundamental  objective 
of  Soviet  foreign  trade  is  not  large  or  small 
Imports  or  exports  as  such,  but  only  the  ex- 
change needed  to  achieve  the  complete  and 
speedy  technological,  economic,  and  indus- 
trial independence  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R.,  pref- 
erably within  the  next  5-year  plan  period 
1946-50.  ^        f        V    luu. 

Moreover,  the  Indubitable  fact  remains  that 
the  present  commercial  and  trade  relations 
between  Individual  firms  and  private  entre- 
preneurs in  the  United  States,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rigidly  owned  and  controUed 
monopoly  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other,  tend  to  in- 
crease the  urgency  of  effecting  a  bilateral 
agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  which,  in  turn,  would  pave 
the  way  for  future  multilateral  International 
trade  agreements.  It  is  of  decided  advan- 
tage to  the  Soviet  government  that  we  do 
not  have  a  national  commercial  policy  bear- 
ing on  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and/or  with  those  countries  that  are  now 
being  Integrated  into  the  Soviet  economy  and 
are  likely  to  remain  within  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence  for  some  time.  The  reason  for 
such  a  position  is  both  understandable  and 
logical  ia  view  ot  tbe  entangled  poUUcal 


situation  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  the 
Near  East  and  in  the  Far  East.  Failing  to 
effect  a  coordinated  course  of  action  on  the 
part  of  government,  industry,  and  commerce, 
witarc  Indirectly  expediting  Soviet  penetra- 
tion into  these  areas  and  are  restricting  for- 
eign trade  to  a  few  large  American  corpo- 
rations that  can  afford  such  large  risks  and 
control  scmimonopolies  of  given  products. 

PROJECTED  TREATY  IS  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE 
UNTIED  NATIONS  CHARTER 

A  commercial  treaty  envisaged  herein 
should  be  effectuated  in  pursuance  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  more  specifically,  on 
the  basis  of  the  projected  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council.  Article  71  of  the  Charter  spe- 
cifically provides  that  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  may  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  consultation  with  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations which  are  concerned  with  mat- 
ters within  Its  competence.  Such  arrange- 
ments would  obviously  include  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  etc.  The  Charter  pro- 
vides "that  such  arrangements  may  be  made 
with  international  organizations  and,  where 
appropriate,  with  national  organizations 
after  consultation  with  the  member  of  the 
United  Nations  concerned."  Before  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  Nations  Is  set  into 
motion.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  re- 
sponsible business  leaders  to  discharge  this 
responsibility  on  the  basis  of  concerted  ac- 
tion and  to  evolve  a  national  policy  con- 
cerning international  trade. 

Time  Is  of  the  essence.  Within  the  visible 
future  it  would  seem  that  there  will  not  be 
international  trade  relations  between  Indi- 
viduals living  and  producing  in  countries 
characterized  by  free  enterprise  and  nearly 
perfect  competition.  On  the  contrary  in  all 
likelihood  International  trade  will  of  neces- 
sity be  carried  on  between  the  government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclaUst  Republics  and 
the  free  entrepreneurs  In  the  United  States 
Therefore,  business  leaders  must  exercise 
foresight  and  fortitude  in  formulating  a  na- 
tional policy  bearing  on  international  com- 
merce before  the  problems  become  complex 
and  to  obviate  rigid  governmenui  control  of 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

PROJECTED   TREATY    IS   CONSISTENT    WTTH    THE 
BRETTON    WOODS    PLAN 

To    effect    a    bilateral    commercial    treaty 
would  in  no  way  affect  adversely  the  Bretton 
Woods    Agreement    Act    and    its    objectives 
Apropos  of  the  Johnson  Act  of  April  13   1934 
prohibiting  financial  transactions  with  any 
foreign  government  In  default  on  Its  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States,  special  provisions 
have  been  Incorporated  in  two  congressional 
acts   approved    July   31.    1945,    (l)    Export- 
Import  Bank   Act  of   1945.  section    11.   and 
(2)  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act,  section  9 
These  provisions  would   legalize  effecting  a 
commercial  treaty  which  would,  In  turn   re- 
flect a  national  policy  bearing  on  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.    The  transitional  period  pro- 
vided in  the  agreement  may  extend  longer 
than  5  years  before  the  Bretton  Woods  plan 
Will    be    put    Into   operation    on    a    global- 
wise  basis,  especially  those  functions  which 
provide  for  eradication  of  exchange  controls 
and  resumption  of  multilateral  international 
trade.    On  the  contrary,  the  bilateral  treaty 
envisaged  herewith  would  expedite  the  con- 
summation   of    the    Bretton    Woods    agree- 
mepts  because  such  treaty  would  make  pro- 
vision or  make  it  possible  for  many  other 
European  and  Asiatic  f  ountrles  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  financial  and  economic  agencies 
Uiat  Will  be  establUhed  in  pursuance  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements. 

Seemingly,  from  a  long-range  point  of  view 
the  level  of  employment  in  the  United  States 
as  such  is  not  prlmarUy  dependent  on  in- 
ternational trade.  Expanded  international 
Uade  is  highly  desirable  because  it  raises  the 
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standard  of  living  and  the  richness  of  liv- 
ing and  because  of  the  products  and  serricee 
which  are  exchanged,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  esUbllshing  better  under- 
standing between  and  among  nations.  This 
appears  to  be  also  one  of  the  basic  cores  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  government  s  failure 
to  ratify  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  be- 
fore the  date  line,  December  31,  1945.  and  Its 
refusal  to  accept  the  invitation  to  participate 
in  the  International  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment  scheduled  to  convene  In  the 
summer  of  1946,  are  two  more  vivid  illustra- 
tions of  the  validity  of  the  thesis  expounded 
herewith. 

asAsoNs  rot  eftectinc  a  commercial  trkaty 

NOW 

1.   Government   loans   plus   private   bank 

credits 
In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  July  1945,  Leo 
T.  Crowley,  speaking  In  his  dual  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  as  the  then  Foreign  Economic 
Administrator,  indicated  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  likely  to  receive  11,000,000,000  of  credit 
during  the  next  year.  But  he  also  empha- 
sized the  Importance  of  private  financing  In 
postwar  trade  relations  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  U.  S.  A.  Speaking  for  the  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Crowley  stated:  "We  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  a  large  part  of  the  necessary  financ- 
ing will  be  provided  by  private  financial  Instl- 
/  tutlons.  However,  there  are  certain  types 
of  risks  and  certain  large  risks  which  private 
banks  are  not  In  a  position  to  assume  with- 
out governmental  assistance  and  other  risks 
which  they  are  not  prepared  to  assume  at 
all."  If  Mr.  Crowley  Is  correct.  It  follows 
also  that  no  combination  of  private  firms 
In  the  United  States,  however  financially 
powerful,  will  be  In  a  pKjsltlon  to  cope  with 
this  gigantic  credit  arrangement  without  the 
guidance  of  a  commercial  treaty  envisaged 
herein.  Thus  a  consortium  of  private  banks 
could  and  should  supplement  Government 
loans  an-1  credits  that  wlU  be  granted  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

2.  Protection  of  private  property  and  patent 
rights  in  liberated  areas  and  in  the 
V.  S.  S.  R. 

An  Important  aipect  of  international  trade 
which  requires  Immediate  concerted  action 
Is  the  postwar  settlement  of  property  rights. 
The  problem  of  restitution  or  Indemnifica- 
tion of  property  seized,  uamaged.  or  destroyed 
during  World  War  II  is  of  such  magnitude 
that  even  a  partial  clarification  of  this  state 
of  affairs  can  only  be  achieved  through  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  both  business 
and  government.  This  problem  Is  all  the 
more  precarious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  government  has  sequestered  and 
transplanted  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  huge  quantities  of  properties  that 
have  belonged  to  private  Individuals  and 
who  are  citizens  of  the  countries  that  are 
now  occupied  by  the  Soviet  armies.  Ameri- 
can Investments  are  also  at  stake  In  these 
sequestered  properties.  It  would  be  of  de- 
cided service  to  the  governments  concerned 
if  a  tentative  plan  could  be  worked  out  for 
the  compensation,  restoration,  or  Indemnifi- 
cation of  property  of  the  United  Nations  or 
of  their  nationals,  prior  to  the  formal  peace 
settlement  with  countries  like  Rumania, 
Austria,  Finland,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  and 
later  with  countries  like  China,  Korea,  Outer 
Mongolia,  Blanchurla,  and  Japan.  It  Is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  foreign  trade  with 
15  countries  that  are  now  being  integrated 
into  the  Soviet  orbit  will  be  supervised  by 
the  Soviets.  This  is  an  important  aspect  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  world-wide  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  to  private  property  lawfully 
acquired  is  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of 
International  trade. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  Soviet  planned  economy  is  not 


conducive  to  respect  of  individual  property 
rights:  especially  if  the  properties  sequestered 
could  be  classified  as  "means  of  productlMi" 
or  used  in  the  Individual  accumulation  of 
profits.  Consequently,  some  correlating 
agency  could  be  established  vis-a-vis  a  com- 
mercial treaty  not  only  to  effectuate  a  ra- 
tional settlement  of  property  rights  but  also 
to  encourage  expansion  of  international 
trade  and  investment. 

In  the  absence  of  any  oral  or  written  tm- 
derstandlng  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  bear- 
ing on  economic  relations  and  commercial 
transactions,  the  question  of  patent  rights, 
trade-marks,  and  copjrrlghts  has  been  a  very 
serious  sotirce  of  disputes  and  entanglements. 
This  anomalous  situation  still  prevails. 

Soviet  laws  do  not  offer  any  guaranty  of 
protection  to  owners  of  patents,  patent 
rights,  and  trade-marks  registered  with  the 
United  States  Patent  Office.  The  latest 
Soviet  government  decree  dealing  with  in- 
ventions and  patents  was  published  on  March 
5,  1941,  and  is  stiU  in  effect,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  1942. 

Like  the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  law  does  not  recognize  foreign  pat- 
ent rights.  The  Soviet  law  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  foreigners.  Yet  there  is  no  provision 
whereby  the  inventor  or  the  own  r  of  a  pat- 
ent or  the  patent  rights  would  or  could  collect 
royalties  in  the  event  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment actually  manufactured  and  used  his 
invention  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  or,  what  is  more  important,  ex- 
ported that  product  to  countries  outside  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  Thus  under  the  present  circum- 
stances an  American  Inventor  and  owner  of 
a  patent  has  no  recourse  to  recover  royalties 
or  compensation  for  his  invention  or  patent 
right  unless  he  had  previously  secured  a 
patent  right  to  his  Invention  in  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  very  na- 
tixre  and  structure  of  the  Soviet  economy 
precludes  any  guaranteed  Individual  rlghU 
to  an  inventor  or  owner  of  a  patent.  More- 
over, all  industry,  transport,  and  communi- 
cations are  owned  and  managed  by  the  state 
through  agencies  especially  established  for 
those  respective  purposes.  In  addition,  the 
Soviet  government  exercises  a  rigid  monopoly 
of  all  foreign  trade.  Accordingly,  there  is 
but  one  potential  customer  for  a  new  device, 
process,  techniqua,  or  article,  namely,  the 
Soviet  government.  Hence  no  American  in- 
ventor or  owner  of  a  patent  or  patent  rights 
has  any  protection  of  or  recourse  for  his 
rights  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States. 
Obviously,  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  protected  other  than 
through  provisions  to  be  Incorporated  In  a 
commercial  treaty,  since  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  signatory  to 
the  International  Copyright  Convention. 

3.  Establishing  an  adequate  arbitration 
tribunal 

In  the  absence  of  a  national  policy  of  con- 
certed business  action,  Soviet  agencies  pur- 
chasing or  selling  In  the  American  market 
are  advantageously  situated  Insofar  as  their 
trading  and  bargaining  position  is  concerned. 
Hence,  the  Soviets  are  not  too  eager  to  effect 
a  commercial  treaty  that  would  refiect  an 
American  national  commercial  policy.  Suffice 
it  to  note  that  Soviet  representatives  already 
insist  upon  including  a  clause  in  contracts 
offered  to  American  corporations  to  the  ef- 
fect that  in  case  of  potential  dispute  arbitra- 
tion will  have  to  take  place  before  the  For- 
eign Trade  Arbitration  Commission,  appoint- 
ed by  the  Presidium  of  the  All -Union  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  sitting  in  Moscow.  This 
Arbitration  Commission  Is  guided  by  Its  own 
rules,  and  the  American  corporation  or  indi- 
vidual firm  will  bind  Itself  in  advance  to 
agree  that  a  decision  of  this  Commission  will 
be  final  and  binding  upon  the  signatories  to 
the  contract.  As  is  known,  this  clause  was 
also  in  tise  in  some  contracts  executed  by 
Amtorg  Trading  Corp.  prior  to  World  War  IL 


Permanent  Arbitration  Commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presidium  of  the  AU-Unlon 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  the  established 
practice  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics in  handling  disputes  arising  in  So- 
viet internal  and  international  trade.  More- 
over, the  procedure  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Arbitration  Commission  provides  that  there 
is  no  appeal.  Consequently,  in  the  abeenc« 
of  an  international  court  of  appeals  or  arbi- 
tration tribunal  that  is  recognised  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  provision  for  arbitration  of 
disputes  could  be  made  in  the  projected 
commercial  treaty.  Such  provision,  if  scru- 
pulously foUowed,  would  greatly  enhance  the 
mutual  confidence  without  which  interna- 
tional trade  cannot  prosper. 

4.  To  obviate  the  probability  of  dumping  and 
discrimination 

The  present  practice  on  the  part  of  some 
firms  that  exercise  scmimonopolies  of  certain 
goods  and  services  to  increase  prices  of  com- 
modities sold  to  Soviet  purchasing  agencies 
in  the  hope  of  covering  the  risk  involved  in 
commercial  dealings  with  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment may  prove  economically  unsound  from 
a  long-range  point  of  view,  because  some  of 
these  goods  are  diverted  from  domestic  mar- 
kets Obviously,  such  practices,  if  contin- 
ued unabated,  are  also  likely  to  be  deterrent 
factors  In  our  commercial  relations  with 
countries  that  will  not  fall  within  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence  both  economically  and 
politically  because  they  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, in  all  probabUIty,  to  pay  such  high 
prices  as  the  Soviets  would  be  willing  to  pay. 
This  is  an  obvious  truism  because  the  Soviet 
government  per  se  owns  the  most  far-reach- 
ing cartels  and  monopolies  in  the  world. 

Amtorg  Trading  Corporation  (or  any  other 
designated  Soviet  purchasing  agency)  could 
monopolize — and  if  not  restrained,  certainly 
would — entire  markets  of  certain  products 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  and  dis- 
rupt normal  channels  of  trade  domestically 
as  well  as  In  foreign  trade.  Amtorg  could 
also  give  preferential  consideration  to  firms 
whose  labor  imlons  are  controlled  by  the  CIO 
rather  than  to  those  by  the  AFL.  Regretfully 
this  discrimination  has  already  taken  place 
in  several  Instances.  This  would  be  a  nat- 
ural corollary  of  Amtorg's  voluminous  ptir- 
chaslng  quantities  of  goods  and  services  in 
the  United  States. 

Moreover,  In  the  light  of  cross-current  dy- 
namic political  entanglements,  it  Is  conceiv- 
able, In  fact  probable,  that  the  Soviets  will 
buy  huge  quantities  of  goods  that  cannot  be 
readily  manufactured  within  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  thus  begin  at 
once  to  accumulate  vast  stock  piles  of  raw 
materials  and  finished  products.  The  prob- 
ability of  discrimination,  dumping,  and  such 
other  practices  on  the  part  or  Soviet  agents 
is  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  A  com- 
mercial treaty  could  specifically  provide 
against  such  mutually  disadvantageous 
practices. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  planned-econ- 
omy handling  of  Soviet  foreign  trade  makes 
It  easier  for  them  to  shift  volumes  of  com- 
mercial transactions  from  one  country  to  an- 
other without  recourse  to  indirect  methods 
of  regulating  trade  exchanges  with  this  or 
that  foreign  country.  No  country  has  had  an 
evenly  balanced  trade  with  each  of  its  trad- 
ing partners,  and  Russia  is  no  exception. 
When  trade  Is  not  evenly  balanced  country 
by  country  multilateral  trade  practices  pre- 
vail, a  more  desirable  practice  than  balanced 
bUateral  arrangements.  And  as  far  as  avaUa- 
ble  information  indicates,  there  is  practically 
no  country  with  which  the  Soviet  Union  had 
an  evenly  balanced  trade  prior  to  1941.  How- 
ever, this  practice  will  become  all  the  mora 
pronounced  henceforth  not  only  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  greater  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  but  also  in  southeastern 
and  central  Europe,  and  especially  In  tb« 
Far  East.  It  Is,  therefore,  imperative  to  effect 
arrangements  in  the  hope  of  forestalling  stidi 


sold  at  home.  Some  of  the  very  largest 
corporations  In  the  United  States  are 
participating  in  this  lucrative  trade,  but 
the  United  States  receives  no  quid'  pro 
QUO  whatsoever  for  these  shipments  to 
the  Soviet  Union.    A  fair,   clearly   de- 
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Ing  on  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and/ or  with  those  countries  that  are  now 
belnR  integrated  Into  the  Soviet  economy  and 
are  likely  to  remain  within  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence  for  some  time.  The  reason  for 
such  a  position  Is  both  understandable  and 
logical  ia  view  ot  the  entangled  poUUcal 


■elves  of  the  financial  and  economic  agencies 
Uiat  will  be  established  in  pursuance  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements. 

Seemingly,  from  a  long-range  point  of  view 
the  level  of  employment  in  the  United  States 
as  such  Is  not  primarily  dependent  on  In- 
ternational trade.  Expanded  international 
trade  is  highly  desirable  because  it  raises  the 
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planetary  practices.  An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  always  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure. 
A  commercial  treaty  would  offer  greater  pro- 
tection to  foreign  traders  against  discrimina- 
tion and  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  vig- 
orous dumping  or  underselling  by  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  far  eastern  areas  where  the 
standard  of  living  is  even  lower  than  that  in 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  That 
the  Soviet  Union  will  receive  far-reaching 
preferential  considerations  in  China  is  also 
evidenced  by  the  Russo-Chlncse  Treaty 
signed  in  Moscow  on  August  14,  1945. 

^  5.  Dire  need  for  exchange  of  information 
During  the  past  decade  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment sent  hundreds  of  Russian  engineers 
snd  other  trained  observers  to  the  United 
States;  whereas,  the  number  of  Americans 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  both  Government  ofn- 
cials  and  private  citizens,  has  proportion- 
ately been  very  negligible.  This  is  but  one 
of  the  many  aspects  of  the  anomalous  situa- 
tion that  prevailed  heretofore. 

A  commercial  treaty  would  make  specific 
provisions  for  Americans  to  have  freedom  of 
movement  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  as  well  as  in  the  European  and 
Asiatic  countries  that  are  now  occupied  by 
the  Soviet  armies.  This  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  travel  should  parallel  those  the 
Russians  enjoy  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  the  countries  that  are  occupied  by  the 
American  and  British  armies.  This  would 
render  the  respective  security  zones  acces- 
sible to  both  Americans  and  Russians  and 
would  afford  an  exchange  of  Information 
and  pave  the  way  for  reciprocal  cultural  priv- 
ileges which  are  as  vital  as  the  commercial 
and  trade  relations;  one  woxUd  supplement 
the  other.  The  projected  commercial  treaty 
between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics and  the  United  States  of  America  would 
also  blaze  the  trail  for  a  quid  pro  quo  ex- 
change of  trained  observers  (scholars,  stu- 
dents, technicians,  correspondents,  actors, 
artists.  Government  officials,  scientists,  etc.) 
and  first-hand'  information,  thus  gradually 
reducing  the  deeply  embedded  tensions  be- 
tween the  two  formidable  countries.  Ab- 
sence of  a  coordinated  national  foreign  trade 
policy  would  tend  to  work  to  the  Interest  of 
the  Soviet  Government  but  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  United  States. 

Failing  to  effect  a  national  policy  on  a 
quid  pro  quo  basis,  via  a  commercial  treaty 
or  through  another  cognately  related  mecha- 
nism, we  would  unwittingly  be  expediting 
Soviet  Russia's  penetration  Into  the  Euro- 
pean vacuum  and  thus  reduce  the  areas  of 
free  enterprise  and  private  initiative  to  Its 
lowest  ebb. 

In  the  Interests  of  national  welfare. 
American  business  leaders  owe  themselves 
an  honest  appraisal  of  the  changed  interna- 
tional scene  and  of  the  dynamic  forces  cease- 
lessly at  work  in  It.  Clearly,  by  now  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  truism  that  precipitated  gov- 
ernment crises  in  Iran.  Turkey.  Syria,  China, 
-Spain,  and  elsewhere  affect  the  businessman 
In  Chicago,  the  industrial  worker  in  Detroit, 
and  the  farmer  in  Middletown.  Coiise- 
quently.  in  effecting  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Government,  we  would  create  op- 
portunities of  gaining  first-hand  Informa- 
tion not  only  about  the  greater  U.  S.  S.  R.  but 
also  concerning  the  state  of  affairs  In  many 
other  European  and  Asiatic  countries  whose 
far-reaching  political  and  economic  destinies 
are  now  being  shaped  by  the  Soviets. 

In  evolving  a  national  policy  bearing  on 
commercial  relations  with  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  we  are  in  no  way 
condoning  the  Soviet  predatory  activities  in 
▼arlotis  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
our  forthright  attitude  might  minimize  the 
a;eas  of  disagreement.  Moreover,  on  the  basis 
of  recently  published  Soviet  documents  and 
offllclal  pronouncements  it  is  reasonably  safe 
to  say  that  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
toUl  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  will  clear  directly  or 


Indirectly    through    the    channels    of    the 
Narkomvneshtorg. 

6.  rreservation  of  free  enterprise  system 
Foreign  trade  is  not  necessarily  a  big  busi- 
ness operation.    Commercial  transactions  In 
foreign  trade  may  be  similar  to  wholesale 
transactions  In  normal  times.     All  evidence 
seems  to  Indicate  that  the  next  few  years  will 
not  be  normal  Insofar  as  foreign  trade  Is  con- 
cerned.    Hence,  the  financial  and  exchange 
arrangements   between   the   Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  a  few  American  corporations  that 
are  now  being  effected  may  not  be  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  national  welfare 
and  are  simultaneously  fraught  with  danger. 
For   the   Soviet   Government   would    in   all 
probability     take     advantage     of     growing 
competition  between   and   among  American 
business  firms.    Since  the  Soviet  Government 
exercises  a  complete  rigid  monopoly  of  foreign 
trade,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  rigid 
control  of  foreign  trade  will  be  extended  In 
many  coimties  In  southeastern  and  central 
Europe  and  to  a  larger  degree  Into  the  Far 
East,  It  will  be  In  a  strategic  position  to  stifle 
free   enterprise    and   free   markets   for   vast 
quantities  of  goods  and  services.     The  risks 
Involved  are  of  such  magnitude  that  only  few 
corporations   or   a   combination   of   private 
firms  could  undertake  such  business  trans- 
actions.    Moreover,  the  vast  business  com- 
munity in  the  United  States,  represented  by 
small  and  medium-sized  firms,  will  not  be 
able  to  participate  In  this  coveted  commercial 
arrangement    with    the    Union     of    Soviet 
Socialist   Republics   other    than   through    a 
governmentally  supervised  agency  that  would 
organize  a  rational  distribution  of  vast  busi- 
ness transactions  resulting  from  such  a  com- 
mercial treaty.    Government  aid  to  exporters 
and   Importers,   reduction   of   tariff   duties, 
supervision  of  cartels,  reduction  of  monopo- 
listic abuses  of  commodity  agreements,  re- 
vision of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act,  and  re- 
moval or  reduction  of  other  barriers  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  making  foreign  markets 
accessible    to    smaller    manufacturers,    ex- 
porters, and  Importers. 

7.  Exchange  of  products  on  a  loorld-wide  basis 
In  effecting  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  we  are  simultaneously  also  paving 
the  way  for  Improved  commercial  relations 
with  10  or  more  European  countries,  and,  to 
a  larger  degree,  with  5  or  more  countries 
In  the  Far  East.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  our 
hard-headed  national  Interest  and  prudent 
business  realism  dictate  that  the  sooner  we 
effect  such   a  commercial   treaty   with   the 
Soviet  Union  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
Conversely,  the  longer  we  procrastinate  with 
respect  to  such  course  of  action,  confusion 
will  become  all  the  more  confounded  to  the 
detriment  of  American  exports  to  these  areas. 
Moreover,  It  is  unlikely  that  the  problems  of 
Germany  and  China,  with  aU  their  universal 
complexities.  wiU  approach  solution  within 
the  vi';ible  future.    This  observation  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr. 
Molotov  on  their  conferences  in  London  and 
Moscow  and  Paris  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers, 

A  commercial  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  envisaged  herein, 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  Interchange 
of  products  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the 
United  States  vls-i-vis  European  countries  as 
one  of  the  means  whereby  the  Soviet  Union 
could  purchase  consumers'  goods  In  the 
United  States  on  short-term  credits— ranging 
from  1  to  5  years.  Refer^ce  Is  made  to  items 
that  could  be  manufa<ftiu-ed  In  European 
coimtrles  for  which  there  have  always  been 
markets  in  the  United  States  but  not  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and,  conversely,  articles  pro- 
duced in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  (or  raw  materials)  for 
which  there  are  no  appreciable  markets  In 
the  United  States  but  for  which  there  are 
wide  markete  in  European  coimtrles  and  In 
Asia.  This  multlangular  relationship  would 
aUow  tha  Soviet  Union  to  expedite  Its  re- 


construction and  development  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  industrialization  of  countries  In 
the  Far  East  and  in  Europe. 

PKCWAH  EXPOUXNCF  IS  OF  LriTLB  AVAIL 

Our  commercial  experience  with  the  Soviet 
Union  prior  to  1941  can  hardly  be  used  as 
a  measuring  rod  or  as  a  criterion  for  estab- 
lishing postwar  commercial  relations.  Some 
of  the  reasons  may  thus  be  summarized: 

(a)  During  the  years  1P36-40  United 
States  total  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
averaged  •48,000,000  per  annum,  and  United 
States  total  imports  during  the  same  period 
averaged  $24,000,000  per  annum.  By  way  of 
contrast,  the  projected  trade  between  the 
two  countries  during  the  postwar  period  I"? 
conservatively  estimated  by  l>oth  Soviet  and 
American  spokesmen  at  $500,000,000  per 
aimimi  during  the  next  4  or  5  years— the 
period  of  reconstruction.  Hence,  even  If  all 
of  Russia's  total  exports  werr  directed  to 
the  United  States  they  weald  pay  for  but 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  total  im- 
ports from  the  United  States. 

(b)  Prior  to  1941  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  Individual  entrepreneiurs 
neither  recognized  nor  treated  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  great  political  and  economic  power 
in  Europe,  in  tlje  Near  Eas-.  and  in  the  Far 
East,  a  phenomenon  which  changes  radically 
the  very  nature  of  postwar  commercial  rela- 
tions between  those  two  countries  and  chal- 
lenges the  character  and  theories  of  prewar 
International  trade  on  a  global -wise  basis. 
This  Is  due  to  the  fact,  among  others,  that 
prler  to  World  War  n  there  were  not  such 
vast  areas  wherein  foreign  trade  is  so  rigidly 
controlled  by  a  government  monopoly  and 
which.  In  turn,  Is  a  reflection  of  a  planned 
economy  system. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements,  the  United  States  Government 
wUl  in  all  probability  extend  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Government  through  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  approximating 
$1,000,000,000.  a  new  poten.  factor  in  Inter- 
national trade.  To  be  sure,  some  reserva- 
tion might  be  made  In  view  of  Russia's 
failure  to  ratify  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments  on  or  before  December  31,  1945,  thus 
passing  up  the  opportunity  of  being  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  the  bank  and  fund. 

(d)  An  agreement  regarding  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  was  recorded  In  an  exchange  of 
notes  on  August  4,  1937  (Executive  Agreement 
Series  265),  and  was  renewed  on  August  6, 
1938,  August  2.  1939.  August  6.  1940.  August 
2.  1941,  and  August  1.  1942.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  1942  renewal,  this  executive 
agreement  "shall  remain  in  force  until  Au- 
gust 6,  1943.  It  shall  continue  In  force 
thereafter,  unless  superseded  by  a  more  com- 
prehensive commercial  agreement,  subject  to 
termination  on  6  months'  written  notice  by 
either  Government."  Diulng  the  lifetime  of 
the  lend-lease  program  (act  of  March  11, 
1941)  this  agreement  was  practically  inop- 
erative. 

(e)  The  huge  Industrial  equipment  and 
other  material  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union 
under  lend-lease  arrangements  will  contrib- 
ute Immeasurably  toward  the  reconstruction 
and  development  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  large  quantities  of 
industrial  equipment,  Liberty  ships,  and 
stock  piles  shipped  to  Siberia  and  now  used 
in  view  of  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  which 
hastened  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Japan. 

WSCESSITT  TO  BKOADBN  PROVISIONS  OT  THl 
WEBB-POMKKZNC   ACT 

Many  barriers  to  International  trade  are 
bound  to  result  from  the  new  phenomena  as 
between  an  all-embraeing  government  mo- 
nopoly of  foreign  trade,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  country  where  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  free  market  are  basic  cores 
of  the  whole  national  economy,  on  the  other. 
To  be  sure,  at  the  present  Juncture  the  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  In   foreign 


10  countries  mat  are  now  oeing  miegrated 
into  the  Soviet  orbit  will  be  supervised  by 
the  Soviets.  This  Is  an  Important  aspect  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  world-wide  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  to  private  property  lawfully 
acquired  is  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of 
International  trade. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  Soviet  planned  economy  Is  not 


ber  of  Commerce,  sitting  In  Moscow.  This 
Arbitration  Commission  Is  guided  by  its  own 
rules,  and  the  American  corporation  or  Indi- 
vidual firm  will  bind  itself  in  advance  to 
agree  that  a  decision  of  this  Commission  will 
be  final  and  binding  upon  the  signatories  to 
the  contract.  As  Is  known,  this  clause  was 
also  In  use  In  some  contracts  executed  by 
Amtorg  Trading  Corp.  prior  to  World  War  IL 
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no  country  with  which  the  Soviet  Union  had 
an  evenly  balanced  trade  prior  to  1941.  How- 
ever, this  practice  will  become  all  the  more 
pronounced  henceforth  not  only  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  greater  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  but  also  In  southeastern 
and  central  Europe,  and  especially  In  the 
Par  East.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  to  effect 
arrangements  in  the  hope  of  forestalling  such 


trade  Is  definitely  uncertain.  The  principal 
reason  Is  that  the  International  business 
agreements  and  the  commercial  activities 
under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act,  long  unchal- 
lenged by  enforcement  authorities,  are  now 
subject  to  active  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion by  both  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  It  wlU 
clearly  require  several  years  of  active  adjudi- 
cation before  the  law  regarding  foreign  trade 
practices  is  as  well  established  as  the  law 
regarding  domestic  trade  practices. 

Obviously,  large  corporations  can  afford  the 
risks   involved   m   dealing   with   the  Soviet 
Union.    Accordingly,  if  combinations  of  pri- 
vate firms  are  permitted  to  effect  commer- 
cial arrangements  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist   Republics,   without   some   kind   of 
governmental  supervision  and  concerted  bus- 
iness action  reflecUng  a  national  policy    we 
Will  thus  be  encouraging  and  strengthening 
the    interlocking    control    of    International 
cartels.     They  will.  In  turn,  encounter  diffi- 
culties with  the  antitrust  laws  and  simul- 
taneously Interfere  with  the  announced  pro- 
gram  of  the  Department  of  Justice   :n   Its 
prosecution     of     monopolies     and     cartels 
Broadened  provisions  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act  and  such  other  measures  that  might  be 
necessary  to  take  would  be  all  the  more  de- 
sirable If  they  would  be  consummated  after 
consultation  with  and  In  the  Interest  of  the 
vast  business  community  as  a  whole 

According   to   the   testimony   of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  William  L.  Clayton    cur- 
rent  American   foreign   economic   policy   is 
guided  by  the  principle  of  a  general  opposl- 
tlon  to  cartels  as  devices  for  the  regulation  of 
world  trade.    Studies  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment  of   State   and   other   Government 
agencies  are  reported  to  have  shown  that  the 
so-called  normal  operations  of  cartel  arrange- 
ments have  had  undesirable  and  dangerous 
economic  consequences.    Private  agreements 
or  a  restrictive  character  which   fix  prices 
allocate  markets,  determine  the  conditions  of 
technological  Interchange,  and  establish  pro- 
duction quotas  have  operated  to  curtail  the 
availability  of  goods  and  services  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  enhance  prices,  and  to  curtail  em- 
ployment and  purchasing  power.    "We  hope 
to  achieve  the  concurrence  of  other  govern- 
ments In  an  agreement  prohibiting  paiticlpa- 
tlon  of  commercial  enterprises  in  contracts 
and   combinations   which   restrain   Interna- 
tional trade,  restrict  access  to  International 
markets,   or  foster  monopolistic  control   In 
International    trade."    Whatever    view    one 
takes  of  these   matters.  It   Is  obvious  that 
many  matters  remain  unsettled  which  might 
prove  to  be  deterrent  factors  In  the  proffered 
expanded  foreign  trade. 
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of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  to  Senator  Claude  Peppq,  that  the  Soviet 
union  meant  to  pay  back  the  amount  of  the 
coveted  $6,000,000,000  loan,  and  that  If  this 
loan  should  be  agreed  In  principle  the  two 
Governments  could  work  out  the  detells 
about  payment.  Prom  a  realistic  business 
point  of  view.  Stalin's  brief  statement  In  It- 
self 18  not  enough  of  a  guaranty  that  bllilons 
of  American  dollars  wUl  redound  to  the  bene- 
fit of  American  national  Interests. 

It  should  be  noted  that  immediate  regular 
Imports  Into  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  would  hardly 
be  possible  without  initial  long-term  credits 
in  order  to  help  start  off  the  whole  economic 
apparatus  of  the  Soviet  Union,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  accept  vast  quan  title  of  gold  bul- 
lion which  It  may  be  hoped  can  be  avoided 
lest  the  United  States  be  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  remaining  the  world's  dumping 
ground  of  gold.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Im- 
mediately effect  a  written  detailed  under- 
standing between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia. 
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two  countries  in  the  visible  future  It  te 
hoped  that  responsible  business  leaders 
would  formulate  a  suggested  national  policy 
concerning  commercial  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  that 
could  reasonab'y  be  incorporated  into  a  com- 
mercial treaty  or  into  another  cognately  re- 
lated mechanism  between  the  two  countries 


PRESENT   DANCESOUS    PEACTICE   OF   PATMXNT8   IN 
COLO  SHOULD  BE  CURTAILHJ 

Soviet  representatives  in  the  United  States 
have  been  trying  to  effect  a  revolving  long- 
term     credit     approximating    $1,000.000  000 
They    have    asked    for    credits    aggregatlne 
$6,000,000,000.  extending  over  a  period  of  26 
ye_rs.  Including  a  revolving  fund.     Palling 
that,  the  Soviet  government  could  and  would 
deliver  gold  bullion  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment or  through  Federal  Reserve  banks   ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000  every  3  to  4  years 
during  the  next  decade  by  drawing  on  their 
•hoard  and  transferring  the  necessary  man- 
power  to  gold  mining.     This  practice  is  in 
effect  now.    Scores  of  American  corporaUons 
are   now   doing  tremendous   business  on   a 
cash-and-carry  basis  with  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment.    What  the  Soviet  government  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  and  Is  desperately  In 
need  of  is  delivery  of  "means  of  production  " 
machine  tools  all  kinds  of  consumer  goods  in 
unlimited  quantities,  housing  facilities,  In- 
austrlal   know-how   In   unheard   of   dlmen- 
•ions  In  order  to  build   up  the   industrial 

Itl^^^  °!  }^*  country  and   to  raise   the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people 

»n2f°t"''i'?*"°  ^°^^  ^   Stalin  gave  assur- 
ance  to  Eric  A.  Johnston,  former  president 
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CONCLUSION 

The    fundamental    aim    of   Soviet    foreign 
trade  is  not  large  or  small  Imports  and  ex- 
ports per  se.  but  only  the  exchange  needed 
to  achieve  the  complete  and  speedy  economic 
recovery,  particularly  the  technological  and 
industrial     Independence     of     the     Greater 
U.  S.  S.  R.  within  the  next  5  years,  1945-50. 
It  is  conceivable   that  within   the   visible 
future,  after  the  political  storms  will  have 
been  somewhat  allayed,  the  proffered  com- 
mercial   transactions    between    the    United 
States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Government 
of  the  Greater  U.  S.  S.  R.  on  the  other   wUl 
undergo  radi<jfil  changes.    More  importantly 
the  coveted  business  relations  with  the  Euro- 
pean and  Par  Eastern  countries  that  are  be- 
ing integrated  into  the  Soviet  system  as  well 
as  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  proper  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to  "big  business"  operations. 
On  the  contrary,  government  aid  to  export- 
ers and  importers,  reduction  of  tariff  duties 
supervision  of  cartels,  reduction  of  monop-' 
ohstlc  abuses  of  commodity  agreements    re- 
vision of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act,  the  fliian- 
cial   facilities   that   will   be   made   available 
through   the   International   Monetary   Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  and  the  removal  or 
reduction  of  other  barriers  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  foreign  markets  accessi- 
ble  to   small   and   medium-sized   manufac- 
turers, exporters,  and  importers. 

A  commercial  treaty  that  is  bilateral  in 
form  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is 
bilateral  In  content,  that  is,  it  does  not  in- 
volve discriminatory  practices  or  monopolis- 
tic arrangemente;  nor  would  it  imply  aUo- 
catlon  of  exports  and  Imports  of  the  Soviet 
state  trading  monopoly.  On  the  contrary. 
A  bilateral  trade  agreement  envisaged  herein 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  government 
supervision  of  American  foreign  trade  In 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perish  the  thought  of  an  armed  conflict 
between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  U  S  A. 
But  the  indubitable  fact  is  that  at  this  time 
when  the  United  States  becomes  the  domi- 
nant power  in  the  Paciflc,  Soviet  Russia  be- 
comes the  dominant  power  on  the  Asiatic 
continent  in  addition  to  her  becoming  the 
dominant  power  in  Europe.  And  it  is  a  tru- 
ism that  power  radiates  its  own  influence  and 
furthers  its  own  interests.  It  Is  thus  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  face  the  imminent  divergent 
ideologies  between  a  democratic  United 
Sutes  and  a  collectivist  Soviet  Russia  and  to 
reduce  the  areas  of  grave  conflicts  of  Interest 
of  imiversal  magnitude.  In  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting ideological  rivalry  from  becoming  aU 
the  more  deteriorated,  this  proposal  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  is  submitted  for  considera- 
tion as  a  feasible  method  of  resolving  some 
of  the  major  current  difflcultles  and  to  effect 
a  more  cordial  understanding  between  the 


SITGGESTED  PROVISIONS  TO  BE  INCORPORATED  IN 
THE  PROJECTED  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  BETWEEN 
THE  GOVERNMENTS  OP  THE  tmiTIB  STATES  AND 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

1.  Credits:  Provisions  for  private  financing 
and  individual  credits  through  a  consortium 
of  commercUl  banks  within  the  framework 
of  the  terms  of  the  loan  and  credit  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  grant 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  Private  property  rights:  Protection  of 
and  recourse  to  private  property  rights  of 
American  citizens  who  have  had  investments 
In  European  and  Asiatic  countries  that  are 
occupied  by  the  Red  armies.  Provisions  for 
protection  of  American  Inventors  and  owners 
of  patents  or  of  patent  rights  in  the  greater 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

3  Arbitration:  Establishment  of  an  arbi- 
tration tribunal  duly  recognized  by  both  Gov- 
ernments to  arbitrate  disputes  between 
American  corporations  or  individual  firms 
and  the  Soviet  government.  The  decisions 
of  this  tribunal  are  to  be  flnal  and  blndine 
upon  the  disputants 

4.  Dumping  and  discrimination:  Provl- 
sions  against  dumping  and/or  underselling 
by  the  Soviet  government  and  by  American- 
controlled  cartels  and  monopolies.  Safe- 
guards against  discrimlnaUon  on  a  world- 
wide basis  and  restrictions  against  monopo- 
listic practices  which  restrain  International 
trade. 

5.  Exchange  of  Information;  American 
citizens  —  trained  observers,  businessmen 
technicians,  etc.— should  have  the  freedom' 
of  movement  and  travel  In  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  as  well  as  in  the 
European  and  Asiatic  countries  that  are 
occupied  by  the  Red  armies,  to  parallel  those 
the  Russians  enjoy  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
in  the  areas  occupied  by  the  American  armies 

6.  Free  enterprise:  Provisions  against  stl- 
fling  free  enterprise  private  initiative,  and 
free  markets  in  those  areas  that  are  outside 
of  but  contiguous  to  the  Soviet  security 
zones— to  create  opportunities  for  small-  and 
medium-sized  firms  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
and  for  Individual  exporters  and  importers 
of  goods  and  services. 

7.  Interchange  of  products:  BBtablishlne 
machinery  In  order  to  facilitate  exchange  of 
raw  materials,  manufactured  products,  and 
services  between  and  among  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  European  and 
Asiatic  countries  that  are  within  the  Soviet 
security  zones,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
United  States,  on  the  other.  This  practice 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  delivery  of  gold 
by  the  Soviet  government  to  the  United 
States  in  payment  of  its  vast  purchases  dur- 
ing the  next  4  or  6  years. 


Commissioner  of  Federal  Public  Hoasin; 
Autliority 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  194$ 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  the  President: 
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President  Rarit  S.  Truman. 

White  House.  Wasfiington,  D.  C: 
Mr.  President,  the  resignation  of  Philip  M. 
Klutznlck  as  Ck>mmls5loner  of  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority  Is  reported  In 
today's  press.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
agency  is  vitally  concerned  with  providing 
housing  for  the  millions  of  veterans  who  to- 
day still  are  homeless,  Amvets  (Americas 
Veterans  of  World  War  II)  respectfully  urge 
you  to  appoint  to  this  Important  post  an  out- 
standing  veteran  of  this  war.  It  U  our  feel- 
ing that  the  individual  selected  should  be 
npt  only  a  person  of  rare  ability  with  a  rec- 
ord of  achievement  In  the  housing  field,  but 
a  veteran  of  World  War  II  with  a  deep  in- 
sight tj.  and  understanding  of,  the  problems 
being  faced  by  returning  service  men  and 
women  at  this  time. 

Jack  W.  Hasot, 
National  Commander,  Amvetst 

(American  Veterans  of  World  War  II). 


Unheeded  Warnings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  VtBGINIA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1946 

Mr.   ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  15,  1943.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  address  a  large  and  pub- 
lic-spirited group  of  men  and  women  In 
the   progressive    city   of   Roanoke.   Va. 
The  subject  of  that  address  was  War 
Taxes  and  Postwar  Trade.    At  that  time 
I  undertook  to  analyze  the  economic  sit- 
uation created  by  the  war,  ventured  to 
make  some  prophecies  concerning  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  the  effect  upon 
our  postwar  economy  of  the  unparalleled 
destruction  of  property  and  the  expend- 
iture of  borrowed  money  in  its  prosecu- 
tion, and  then  I  sounded  some  warnings 
concerning  the  disastrous  results  that 
would    inevitably    flow    from    the    un- 
checked continuance  of  certain  enumer- 
ated trends. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  dur- 
ing which  some  of  my  prophecies  of  3 
years  ago  were  fulfilled  and  others  are 
now  on  the  way  to  fulfillment.  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  repeating  some  of  the 
things  I  said  in  December  1943.  In  doing 
so  it  is  my  hope. that  the  soundness  of 
warnings  concerning  things  which  as  yet 
are  not  accomplished  facts  will  be  tested 
In  the  light  of  our  actual  experience: 

It  goes  without  saying  W3  are  going  to  win 
this  war.   although   we   may  not  win  it  as 
quickly  or  as  easily  as  some  optimists  now 
think.    I  have  no  Inside  information  on  how 
long  the  war  will  last,  nor  do  I  care  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  a  prophet;  all  I  know  Is 
that  thoee  in  charge  of  the  fighting  are  of 
the  opinion  the  major  part  of  the  conflict 
Is  In  front  of  us  and  not  behind  us,  and 
that  we  will  be  fortunate  If  we  can  knock 
Germany  out  of  the  war  by  the  summer  or 
fall  of  next  year  and  Japan  out  of  the  war 
by  the  summer  or  fall  of  the  following  year. 
We  have  done  a  fine  Job  on  the  home-pro- 
duction front  but   not   the   best  of  which 
we  were  capable.    Notwithstanding  a  solemn 
no-strike  pledge,  there  have  been  many  in- 
jurious strikes,  and  new  strikes  are  now  oc- 
curring at  the  rate  of  10  a  day.    On  far- 
flung  battle  fronts  the  personal  bravery  and 
cooperative    efficiency    or    the    men    In    all 
branches  of  our  military  service  have  added 


new  luster  to  the  glorious  record  of  the  Amer- 
ican fighting  man.  The  sacrifices  made  by 
us  on  the  home  front,  including  the  taxes 
we  must  pay  both  now  and  In  the  postwar 
era  pale  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  sacrifices  of  our  boys  on  the  fight- 
ing front.  On  Bataan  they  held  their  fox 
holes,  knowing  the  promised  relief  would 
never  come.  From  the  frozen  wastes  of  Attu 
to  the  tropical  beaches  of  Guadalcanal  and 
Tarawa.  In  Tunisia,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  they 
have  advanced  disdainful  of  the  fact  they 
had  a  rendezvous  with  death. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Inscribed  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Archives  Building  in  Washington,  which 
houses  the  vital  records  of  our  democracy, 
are  two  quotations  from  Shakespeare:  "Study 
the  past"  and  "What  is  past  Is  prologue." 
We  have  no  present  problem  the  solution 
of  which  would  not  in  large  measure  yield 
to  a  proper  application  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  founding  fathers.  In  po- 
litical science,  as  in  religion,  we  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  and  bridge 
the  gap  by  faith. 

"By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to 
go  out  into  a  place  which  he  should  after 
receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed;  and  he 
went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went." 

By  faith  Benjamin  Franklin,  on  September 
17,  1787,  signed  the  Philadelphia  Constitu- 
tion, but  In  doing  so  remarked : 

"I  agree  to  this  Constitution,  with  all  Its 
faults,  if  they  are  such,  because  I  think  a 
general  government  necessary  for  us,  and 
there  is  no  form  of  government  but  what 
may  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  If  well  admin- 
istered: and  believe  further,  that  this  Is 
likely  to  be  well  administered  for  a  course  of 
years,  when  the  people  shall  Ufccome  so  cor- 
rupted as  to  need  despotic  government,  being 
Incapable  of  any  other." 

The  faith  of  the  founding  fathers  .in  the 
plan  of  union  they  formulated  in  Philadel- 
phia was  Justified.  Our  representative  de- 
mocracy and  plan  of  constitutional  liberty 
has  endured  unchanged  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  any  given  form  of  government 
has  endured  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world.  Under  that  form  of  government  we 
have  been  the  freest,  the  happiest,  and  the 
most  prosperous  people  In  the  world.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  we  have  tenaciously  clung 
to  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  two 
major  functions  of  government  have  been 
to  furnish  certain  public  services,  such  as 
defense,  police  protection,  education,  etc., 
which  of  necessity  must  be  nonprofit  com- 
munity enterprises,  and  to  supervise  com- 
petition between  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions but  not  enter  into  competition  with 
them. 

In  1930  our  system  of  private  enterprise 
was  put  to  the  severest  test  In  Us  history. 
Our  foreign  trade  was  virtually  gone,  and  our 
domestic  commerce  had  become  stagnated. 
Our  banking  system  was  threatened  with 
bankruptcy,  while  millions  of  able-bodied 
workers  walked  the  streets  of  our  Industrial 
cities  unemployed.  In  the  fall  of  1932  the 
people  wanted  a  change  and  got  It  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
namely  through  the  medium  of  the  ballot 
box.  Numerous  reforms  were  proposed,  some 
well-coEsidered  and  others  Ill-advised.  The 
proposals  I  deem  to  be  ill-advised  clearly 
sprang  from  a  lack  of  faith  in  a  Just  and 
proper  division  of  power  between  the  Cen- 
tral  Government  and  the  sovereign  States,  a 
lack  of  faith  in  the  American  system  of 
private  enterprise,  and  In  some  instances 
even  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  ruthless  manner  In 
which  capital  accomplished  the  industrial  ex- 
pansion from  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  through  the  first  quarter  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Tax  laws,  labor 
laws,  and  tariff  laws  were  framed  to  give  the 
maximum   advantage   to  the  Industrialists, 


the  maximum  power  to  concentrated  wealth, 
and  a  minimum  share  in  a  great  program  to 
agriculture  and  labor.  But  In  attempting  to 
correct  recognized  abuses  we  have  conferred 
new  powers  upon  labor  without  adequate 
safeguards  against  their  abuses.  Business 
has  become  so  entangled  in  labor  problems. 
tb.x  problems,  and  Government  red  tape,  pro- 
duction— the  foundation  of  all  real  pros- 
perity— has  ceased  to  be  the  major  concern. 
Without  in  any  sense  dlsparglng  the 
patriotism  and  loyalty  of  the  American 
worker  In  this  war  effort,  I  share  the  general 
belief  that  the  leaders  of  organized  labor 
have  In  this  emergency  failed  to  measure 
up  to  the  stardard  set  by  Samuel  Gompers 
in  World  War  I.  It  was  that  immigrant 
from  London's  east  side,  finding  In  this  new 
land  rare  opportunities  for  the  reward  of 
personal  effort,  who  said: 

"Only  development  based  on  voluntary  In- 
stitutions holds  pron^ise  of  permanent  prog- 
ress, for  such  development  is  responsive  to 
developing  technology  and  cultural  advance 
of  individuals  and  group  activity." 

In  my  opinion,  the  production  of  war 
goods  would  have  been  stimulated  and  fewer 
problems  created  for  the  postwar  era  had  we 
at  the  commencement  of  war  spending  in 
1940  adopted  suitable  amendments  to  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  and  suspended 
the  operation  of  the  40-hour  week  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

Since  the  start  of  World  War  II  In  Au- 
gust 1939  to  September  1943  hourly  earn- 
ings In  industry  have  increased  59  percent 
and  weekly  earnings  87  percent,  while  the 
cost  of  living  has  Increased  only  26  percent. 
The  marked  increase  in  weekly  earnings  over 
living  costs  accounts  for  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  what  Is  now  called  the  inflationary 
gap  between  money  available  to  be  spent  and 
goods  available  to  be  purchased,  the  total  of 
which  varies  anywhere  from  $20,000,000,000  to 
$40,000,000,000  according  to  the  varying  esti- 
mates of  what  will  go  Into  private  savings. 
In  an  address  before  the  Roanoke  Rotary  Club 
last  August  I  pointed  out  at  length  current 
factors  in  the  Inflation  equation  afad  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  successfully 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem.  At  that 
time  I  Indicated  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  wage  and  price  control;  a 
tax  system  that  would  siphon  off  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  excess-purchasing  power;  a 
larger  sale  of  Government  bonds  to  private 
Investors;  and  strict  economy  in  war  as  well 
as  peacetime  expenditures  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  deficit  financing.  Much  of  what 
I  said  on  that  occasion,  but  expressed  In  a 
more  expert  way,  you  will  find  In  an  article 
by  Samuel  L'lbell,  entitled  "Higher  Taxes  or 
Else,"  published  In  the  December  4.  1943, 
Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 

The  administration  would  have  been  on 
stronger  ground  in  Its  recent  subsidy  flght 
in  the  House  had  It  previously  exercised  the 
Inflation  controls  mentioned  above.  I  have 
always  supported  a  limited  subsidy  program 
as  an  essential  war  measure  where  the  sub- 
sidy was  paid  to  the  producer  to  stimulate 
production,  but  I  have  never  believed  in  the 
soundness  of  using  consumer  subsidies  as 
an  indirect  method  of  Increasing  real  wages. 
It  merely  hides  the  price  Inflation  that  has 
already  occurred,  passing  the  difference  to 
the  national  debt,  to  be  financed  by  still  - 
more  borrowed  money,  and  giving  no  assur- 
ance that  the  first  shot  in  the  arm  will  not 
have  to  be  followed  by  bigger  and  better 
doses  until  the  subsidy  program  has  become 
a  major  Item  of  expense  to  all  taxpayers. 

With  respect  to  governmental  regulation 
of  business,  we  all  recognize  the  necessity 
of  wartime  control  and  accept  such  control 
as  a  proper  contribution  to  an  all-out  war 
effort,  although  offering  up  a  few  prayera 
now  and  then  for  better  administration.  In 
fact,  a  major  part  of  current  regimentation 
grows  out  of  the  effort  to  control  inflation. 
and  in  urging  Increased  taxation  to  head  off 
more  regimentation.  Mr.  Lubell  said: 
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We  muat  get  away  from  the  theory  of  high 

protection  d?ys  when  It  was  considered  that 

-our  foreign   commerce   wa»  profitable   only 

when  our  exports  exceeded  our  imports.    That 

theory  never  was  sound  because  It  Involved 

for      us      the     ACrTlmlllflMrtn      nf     nnnoaKIa      nnIA 


Joseph  Wilson  Ervin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 


VINCENNE3  (Seine).  France, 

April  30.  1946. 
DzAR  Mrs.  Lcce:    Certainly  you  will   not 
remember  me.  the  deportee  who  guided  ycu 
through  Buchenwald  and  Is  on  the  same  plc- 
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^^^  v«ui«  uiiuerBuuming  oeiween  tne      lowing  telegram  to  the  President : 
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"There  Isnt  a  single  domestic  war  problem 
that  would  not  be  eased  somewhat  by  the 
calcium  and  vltamlrrs  In  a  stiff  dose  of  taxes." 
But  governmental  Interference  with  busi- 
ness did  not  commence  with  the  war,  and 
some  fear  It  may  not  end  with  It.  War  has 
no  virtue  commensurate  with  Its  vices,  but 
the  necessity  during  this  war  period  of  ex- 
tending governmental  control  Into  the  life 
of  the  humblest  citizen  may  prove  to  be  a 
blessing  In  disguise.  I  am  convinced  that 
as  soon  as  we  are  safely  past  the  dangers  of 
Inflation  In  the  postwar  era,  the  American 
people  will  promptly  repudiate  leaders  who 
seek  to  Impose  upon  them  Federal  regimen- 
tation as  a  normal  peacetime  panacea. 

The  average  citizen  does  not  understand 
the  part  taxation  plays  in  a  free  economy 
and  In  the  preservation  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise.  He  has  not  under- 
stood the  full  Implication  of  the  efforts  made 
in  recent  years  to  use  the  taxing  power,  which 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  in  the  famous 
case  of  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland,  'involves  tlie 
power  to  destroy.'  to  accomplish  social  re- 
forms, and.  Incidentally,  before  the  imposi- 
tion of  current  war  taxes,  some  were  led  to 
believe  they  could  get  something  for  nothing 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  that  the 
debt  created  in  the  process  would  not  be 
theirs  to  pay. 

The  reformers  knew  what  they  had  in  mind 
when  they  induced  the  Congress  to  pass  the 
undistributed -profits  tax,  since  repealed. 
Tlaat  taxing  device  would  have  prevented  all 
corporations  from  accumulating  adequate 
reser\es  for  purposes  of  expansion  and  would 
have  struck  a  death  blow  to  many  closely 
held  and  highly  successful  corporations. 
Under  the  guise  of  raising  necessary  revenue, 
the  Congress  passed  in  1934  an  excise  tax  on 
dividends  from  corporations  in  the  hands  of 
the  shareholder,  and  In  1936  made  such  dlvl- 
dends  fully  taxable.  That  system  of  double 
taxation  was  aimed  at  what  was  supposed  to 
be  concentrated  wealth,  but,  as  we  now  know, 
fell  with  great  severity  upon  thousands  of 
shareholders  with  very  limited  means.  The 
present  need  for  revenue  Is  too  acute  to  give 
up  any  sources  of  revenue  now.  but  certalijly 
In  the  postwar  era  that  system  of  double 
taxation  should  be  eliminated.  Inheritance 
taxes,  higher  than  in  any  democracy  in  the 
world,  were  proposed  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue,  but  actually  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  estates,  liquidating 
family  controlled  enterprises,  and  forcing 
new  business  to  look  to  the  Government  for 
financing. 

The  effort  to  place  an  arbitrary  $25,000 
limitation  upon  earnings  after  taxes  was  of 
the  same  pattern.  The  pressure  applied  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  tax  the 
normal  earnings  of  corporations  55  percent 
and  excess  profits  from  90  percent  to  100  per- 
cent did  not  grow  solely  out  of  desire  for 
revenue.  Some  wanted  to  force  corporations 
to  turn  to  the  Government,  in  the  postwar 
era,  for  reconversion  and  operating  funds. 
But  If  Industry  Is  to  escape  Government  regi- 
mentation, that  Job  must  be  done  by  private 
capital.  Alfred  P.  Sloan  says  reconversion 
will  cost  General  Motors  $500,000,000.  That 
company  is  willing  to  put  It  up  if  the  Govern- 
ment, through  war  taxes,  does  not  render  It 
powerless  to  do  so.  Plant  reconversion  Is  not 
the  only  industrial  problem  In  the  postwar 
era.  A  cancellation  of  fifty  or  more  billions 
of  war  contracts  will  be  a  postwar  headache 
for  many  industrialists.  Settlement  of  those 
claims  must  be  prompt  and  fair. 

High  taxes  is  one  of  the  Inescapable  bur- 
dens of  making  war. 

"War,"  said  Thomas  Paine,  "involves  In 
Its  progress  such  a  train  of  unforeseen  and 
unsupposed  circumstances  that  no  human 
wisdom  can  calculate  the  end.  It  has  but  one 
thing  certain,  and  that  Is  to  Increase  taxes." 

In  1933  our  total  tax  revenue  was  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  of 
1944  the  tax  yield  is  now  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately $45,000,000,000.  which  Is  exclusive 


of  the  approximately  $10,000,000,000  to  be 
paid  in  State  and  local  taxes.  In  1932  we 
had  less  than  2,000  000  individual  income  tax- 
payers. This  year  there  are  about  40.000.000. 
Since  1932  personal  income  taxes  have  been 
frequently  Increased,  reaching  this  year  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  19  percent  on  the  first 
$2,000  of  net  taxable  lucome.  with  an  82-per- 
cent rate  on  surtax  net  Income  In  excess  of 
$200,000,  to  all  of  which  must  be  added  a  5- 
percent  Victory  tax. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  present  tax  burden  Is  heavy,  but  po 
Is  the  present  war  debt.  On  any  basis  you 
figure  It.  we  will  end  the  war  with  a  stagger- 
ing national  debt,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
continuance  of  heavy  taxation  in  the  Imme- 
diate postwar  era.  The  only  way  our  post- 
war economy  can  stand  such  taxation  will  he 
on  the  basis  of  a  national  income  in  excess 
of  $100,000,000,000  per  year.  And  the  only 
way,  in  my  humble  opinion,  we  can  hope  to 
have  such  an  Income  will  be  through  giving 
full  play  to  American  inventive  genius  and 
technical  skill  in  mass  production — in  a  word, 
the  American  know-how  under  the  tried 
American  system  of  free  enterprise.  Pump 
priming  won't  do  the  Job  and  Government 
spending  on  the  present  lavish  scale  i:  out 
of  the  picture,  because,  as  our  former  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Bob  Rich,  so  often 
asked  the  House,  "Where  are  you  going  to 
get  the  money?" 

We  must  steadfastly  repudiate  the  sugges- 
tions of  left-wingers  and  theoretical  do- 
gooders  that  our  economy  is  mature,  that  it 
Is  static.  What  is  past  Is  prologue.  Given 
the  same  opportunity,  the  American  people 
who  perfected  the  steam  engine,  and  spanned 
a  vast  continent  with  steel  rails;  who  built 
and  consumed  75  percent  of  all  the  motor 
vehicles  in  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  wash- 
ing machines,  mechanical  refrigerators, 
radios,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things 
that  have  given  us  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world,  can  go  forward  again  to 
new  horizons,  changed  In  kind  but  not  In 
degree. 

"To  him."  said  Thoreau  at  Walden  Pond, 
"whose  vigorous  and  elastic  thought  keeps 
pace  with  the  sim,  the  day  is  a  perpetual 
morning." 

Hand  In  hand  with  the  postwar  restoration 
of  our  domestic  commerce  must  go  the 
restoration  and  expansion  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  If  we  are  to  sell  abroad  we  must 
be  willing  to  buy  from  abroad;  else  there  will 
be  no  international  trade  on  a  mutually 
profitable  basis.  Our  board  of  gold  is  use- 
less while  burled  in  the  ground  at  Fort 
Knox.  In  addition  to  furnishing  a  backing 
for  a  sound  currency.  It  must  likewise  be 
translated  Into  international  exchange  and 
become  the  mainspring  of  an  ample  flow  of 
International  dollars.  By  that  I  do  not  mean 
that  if  there  is  to  be  an  International  Bank 
we  are  to  furnish  the  major  part  of  the 
capital  whUe  nations  with  unsatisfactory  col- 
lateral are  to  do  the  major  part  of  the 
borrowing. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The   epoch-making  Atlantic   Charter  and 

the  mutual-aid  agreements  of  our  lend-lease 
plan  clearly  indicate  the  objective  of  those 
who,  putting  isolation  behind  them,  have 
promised  to  the  American  people  a  postwar 
type  of  International  cooperation  calculated 
to  make  the  peace  we  will  win  on  the  battle- 
field a  lasting  as  well  as  a  Just  peace. 

•  .        •  •  •  • 
With  respect  to  access  to  raw  materials, 

many  of  you  no  doubt  recall  the  statement 
by  William  Hard  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Reader's  Digest,  to  the  effect  that  a 
peace  to  be  enduring  must  be  endurable.* 
Economic  distress  breeds  discontent,  and  dis- 
content often  eventuates  in  violence. 

This  year  we  have  enjoyed  the  greatest 
volume  of  export  business  in  our  history, 
amounting  to  more  than  twelve  billions. 
About  80  percent  of  those  exports  moved  un- 


der  lend-lease  agreements.  Our  highest 
peacetime  exports  were  In  1929.  when  they 
amounted  to  over  five  billions.  There  la  a 
very  definite  relationship  between  domestic 
prosperity  and  our  foreign  commerce.  When 
we  are  prosperous  we  buy  more  from  abroed. 
establishing  international  exchange  which 
enables  foreign  countries  to  buy  more  from 
us.  Many  nations  need  our  motor  vehicles, 
electrical  equipment,  office  machinery,  and. 
of  course,  any  surplus  food  that  we  can  spare 
after  the  war.  Under  the  stem  lash  of  war 
necessity  certain  so-called  backward  nations, 
as  India  and  China,  are  becoming  indus- 
trialized. In  the  postwar  era  they  ■will  fur- 
nish, along  with  Latin  America,  new  mar- 
kets for  us.  In  those  markets  we  will  meet 
the  competition  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Russia  It  is  essential  to  our  future  well- 
being  to  meet  that  competition  In  a  Just  and 
friendly  way. 

Our  postwar  trade  will  likewise  be  influ- 
enced by  the  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
debtor -creditor  relationship  of  various  na- 
tions. Prior  to  World  War  II.  for  Instance, 
the  British  industrial  budget  was  balanced 
by  an  Income  of  about  five  billion  a  year 
from  foreign  investments  M<ist  of  those  in- 
vestments have  been  liquidated,  either  vol- 
untarily or  involuntarily,  and  the  loss  of  that 
source  of  outside  income  must  be  replaced 
by  Increased  production  at  home.  £)urlng 
the  period  between  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n,  about  70  percent  of  the  dollars  we 
spent  for  foreign  goods  and  services,  and  on 
long-term  Investments,  came  back  to  us  in 
payment  for  exports  of  United  Sutes  mer- 
chandise. Most  of  the  remaining  dollars 
which  we  spent  abroctd  in  this  way  were  used 
by  foreigners  to  pay  Interest  on  their  debts 
to  us  and  to  purchase  services  In  the  United 
States.  But  the  dollars  we  made  available 
to  foreigners  annually  after  we  had  fully 
embarked  on  a  program  of  isolation  and  im- 
plemented It  in  1930  with  the  highest  pro- 
tective tariff  in  oiir  history,  amounted  to 
only  54  percent  of  those  made  available  an- 
nually from  1922  to  1929.  The  contrast  be- 
tween single  years  is  even  more  striking. 

In  1929  the  United  States  through  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  and  long-teim 
investments  supplied  $7,400,000,000  abroad, 
and  In  1932,  when  we  reaped  what  we.  had 
sowed,  only  $2,400,000,000,  or  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  prosperous  year  of  1929.  Being 
the  richest  of  all  nations  and  with  more  dol- 
lars available  for  foreign  purchasers  than 
any  other  nation,  this  drastic  decline  In 
American  dollars  available  to  foreigners  was 
a  major  factor  in  the  disruption  of  all  foreign 
trade.  Exports  of  foreign  nations,  especially 
of  raw  materials,  fell  more  rapidly  than  their 
imports,  but  to  continue  those  imports, 
foreign  nations  drew  upon  their  liquid  re- 
serves of  gold  and  foreign  currency  and  then 
adopted  tariffs,  embargoes,  ana  other  restric- 
tive measures. 

I  do  not  place  all  the  blame  for  disruption 
of  foreign  trade  upon  our  own  shoulders  be- 
cause the  depression  following  World  War  I 
was  world-wide,  and  many  foreign  countries 
had  domestic  dislocations  as  well  as  the  dis- 
location of  their  foreign  trade.    But  I  trust 
we  have  learned  the  futility  of  exchanging 
consumpble  goods  for  gold,  later  to  become 
sterilized  and  buried  in  steel  and  concrete 
vaults.     If.   in   the  postwar  era,  we  are  to 
have  an  export  trade  commensurate  with  full 
employment  and  a  high  standard  of  llvmg. 
to  say  nothing  of   insurance  against  World 
War   ni.   that  may   end   civilization   as    we 
know  it.  we  must  import  goods  and  services 
to  create  American  dollars  for  foreign  pur- 
chasers of  our  exports.     Our  major   Invest- 
ments abroad  should  not  be  in  bonds,  but 
rather    in    the    industrial    development    of 
friendly     and     cooperating     countries     like 
China,  for  instance.     A  higher  standard  of 
living  in  China  could  automatically  provlds 
a  new  and  ever-expanding  market  for  many 
of  our  expert  articles. 
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Consequently  It  may  be  useful  for  you  to 
know  that: 

1.  Stateless  people  are  not  normally  re- 
cruited for  work  either  in  France  or  abroad. 

Vorv      fAtsr      Av/«Ar«f-4/^«-i«      Vin«*A      a*vam      \^m^^^^      *h«..«i._. 


this  point  of  view,  it  Is  only  a  diance  to 
prove  UN's  effectiveness. 

"It  was  exactly  1  year  ago  that  I  had  the 
honor  to  guide  Mrs.  Luce  through  Buchen- 


One  chilly  evening  early  this  year, 
let's  call  him  that  since  It's  not  his  name — 
threw  a  shovelful  of  eoal  Into  the  stove  In 
tats  barracks.     The  stove  promptly  exploded 


^<^ut.cii,<uu,  jKu.  ijuucu  saia; 
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We  miMt  get  away  from  the  theory  ol  high 
protection  days  when  It  was  considered  that 
-our   Xorelgn   commerce   was  profitable   only 
■^     when  our  export*  exceeded  our  imports.    That 
theory  never  was  sound  because  It  Involved 
lor  us   the  accumulation  of  unusable  gold 
•nd    meant    the   end   of   our    foreign    trade 
when  the  other  fellow  ran  out  of  gold.    Our 
International  bankers  never  showed  to  worse 
advantage   than   when   they   Induced   us   to 
lend  foreign  customers  about  $7,000,000,000 
with  which  to  buy  our  goods.    That  was  a 
subsidy  program  without  parallel  In  Inter- 
national finance.     True  to  the  Shakespeare 
:  formula,  re  lost  both  the  loan  and  the  friend. 
Or  the  assumption  we  had  an  inexhaustible 
supply   of   oil.   copper,   and   other   strategic 
materials,  we  kept  out  Imports  with  high  tar- 
iffs while  exporting  those  products  to  every 
available  market,  taking  gold  In  return.    This 
war  has  made  such  an  Inroad  Into  our  avail- 
able supplies  of  oil  and  copi>er  neither  would 
last  for  20  years  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption. 

It  Is  entirely  practical  and  feasible  In  the 
framework  of  rising  domestic  consumption 
to  extend  to  foreigners  a  share  of  our  do- 
mestic market  without  cutting  Into  the  mar- 
ket for  domestic  producers,  offsetting  any  re- 
duction In  employment  resulting  from  the 
competition  of  Imports  by  Increased  employ- 
ment  In   export   trades.     In    the   long   run, 
dollars   paid    to   foreigners   for   Imports   are 
spent  by  them  on  United  States  exports.    In 
a  word,  we  must  fully  Implement  In  the  post- 
war  era   the   HuU    principle   of   reciprocal- 
trade  agreements,  the  full  benefits  of  which 
•o  far  have  never  been  realized  because  of 
war  conditions  existing  throughout  the  world 
long  before  we  entered  the  struggle  In  De- 
cember 1941. 

A  candidate  for  the  Presidency  says  he  is 
for  international  cooperation  without  com- 
mitments. It  would  be  more  to  the  point  for 
him  to  have  said:  "I  name  hearts  trumps  In 
the  International  bridge  game,  but  reserve 
the  right  to  renege  the  firsf  time  trumps  are 
led,"  Isolationism  Is  not  dead.  It  sleep- 
eth— until  after  November  1944. 

The  House  took  pride  in  the  passage  of  the 
Fulbright  resolution  on  the  subject  of  In- 
ternational cooperation,  and  the  Senate  took 
pride  in  the  passage  of  the  Connally  resolu- 
tlon.  which  Included  section  4  of  the  Mos- 
cow Pact.  What  both  House  and  Senate 
should  have  done  was  to  frankly  admit  they 
had  belatedly  caught  up  with  public  senti- 
ment in  America  on  that  vital  Issue. 

Isolationists  In  both  House  and  Senate 
were  vigorously  fighting  the  principle  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  long  after  the 
American  press  and  all  national  polls  showed 
public  sentiment  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of 
that  type  of  international  cooperation.  The 
earnest  pleas  of  Cksrdell  Hull  that  Interna- 
tional trade  on  a  Uve-and-let-llve  basis  would 
promote  International  peace  were  ridiculed. 
Many  of  the  boys  fighting  World  War  n  are 

the  sons  of  those  who  fought  World  War  I 

the  sons  of  those  who  were  promised  in  1917 
they   would   go   forth   to   war   to  make   the 
world  safe  for  democracy.    The  fathers  of  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II  are  determined  that 
their  sons  shall  not  be  betrayed,  as  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  were  betrayed.     They 
will  support  a  program  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace.    They  t)elleve  In  the  American  system 
of  private  enterprise.    They  believe  that  sys- 
tem offers  the  best  opportunity  for  postwar 
employment  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  n. 
In  the  postw.-\r  era  they  will  resist  any  further 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  sovereign 
States.     And,  lest  faith  In  God  become  the 
major  casualty  of  the  conflict,  they  will  seek 
to  Implement  the  advice  of  Wocdrow  Wilson, 
who.  In  his  last  message  to  the  Amerclan 
people  In  the  summer  of  1923.  said; 

"If  our  civilization  Is  to  survive  materially. 
It  must  be  redeemed  spiritually." 


Joseph  Wilson  Ervin 
^MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1946 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Joseph  Wilson  Ervin.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congre.s.s  convened.  I 
met  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Ervin.  His  office 
was  across  the  corridor  from  mine. 
During  the  year  of  our  a.ssociation  he  was 
mor3  than  a  neighbor.  I  saw  him  nearly 
every  day.  and  we  visited  frequently.  I 
counted  him  among  my  best  friends,  and 
I  have  missed  him  greatly. 

No  one  could  know  Joe  Ervin  without 
recognizing  his  outstanding  character, 
his  complete  integrity,  and  his  devotion 
to  duty.  His  district  and  his  State  suf- 
fered a  great  loss,  but  it  was  shared  by 
the  Nation. 


The  Need  for  United  Nations  Passports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNEcnctrx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  resolution  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs — House  Concurrent  Resolution 
109—1  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  just 
received  from  Paris,  France.  The 
writer.  Mr.  Otto  Feuer,  was  an  inmate 
of  the  infamous  Buchenwald  concen- 
tration camp,  through  which  place  he 
guided  me  shortly  after  its  liberation  by 
American  troops  in  the  spring  of  1945. 

Together  with  Mr.  Feuer's  letter  are 
some  clippings  from  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Both  these  clippings  and  the  letter 
show  the  imperative  need  for  some  con- 
structive solution  of  the  problem  of  so- 
called  stateless  individuals  in  Europe. 
Under  present  policies,  these  individuals, 
no  matter  how  well  qualified,  cannot  be 
employed  in  such  international  organ- 
.izations  as  UNRRA;  also,  under  existing 
laws  in  most  of  the  liberated  and  occu- 
pied countries  they  cannot  obtain  private 
employment  because  of  the  theory  that 
this  would  deprive  a  citizen  of  any  job 
given  to  someone  classed  as  stateless. 

United  Nations  passports  giving  these 
individuals  a  definite  civic  status  would 
restore  to  them  some  part  of  the  hope 
they  must  have  felt  during  their  years  of 
Imprisonment  and  terror  for  liberation 
into  a  world  of  bodily  security  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

The  public  interest  will  be  served  by  a 
wide  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  facts  regarding  stateless  and  dis- 
placed persons  as  brought  out  by  Mr 
Feuer's  communication. 


VINCENNE3  (Seine).  France, 

April  30,  1946. 

DzAH  Mrs.  Luce:  Certainly  you  will  not 
remember  me.  the  deportee  who  guided  ycu 
through  Buchenwald  and  Is  on  the  same  pic- 
ture with  you  in  News-Week  of  May  29.  1045. 

The  impression  you  made  upon  me  was 
else  than  that  I  got  from  most  of  the  other 
personalities  I  guided  and  makes  me  hope 
that  you  will  not  be  angry  upon  my  citing 
you  in  the  enclosed  letter. 

The  letter  to  you  has  the  purpose  to  revive 
In  you  the  rememberance  of  Buchenwald  in 
order  to  win  your  Interest  and  activity  for 
the  matter  of  the  survivors.  Our  matters 
needs  good  will,  energy,  and  action  of  out- 
standing personalities,  and  I  am  sure  you, 
with  your  qualities  and  relations,  could  do  a 
big  work.  I  am  not  so  foolish  to  try  to  give 
you  advice  how  to  proceed;  If  you  are  in- 
terested you  will  find  means  and  ways. 

Please  excuse.  If  my  wordii  sound  demand- 
ing and  urging;  to  be  frank.  I  have  the 
conviction  that  the  political  deportees  of 
concentration  camps  are  not  only  creditors  of 
the  Nazis  and  Germany,  but  of  the  world. 

Please  accept  the  expression  of  my  most 
friendly  greetings. 

^  Yours   very  respectfully. 

Orro  Feuer. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April 
11,  19461 
LetIERS  ntOM  THE  Mailb.^0 
WONDERS    ABOUT    REHABILITATION 

To  the  Editor,  European  EomoN: 

In  the  April  6  Issue  of  your  paper  was  an 
announcement  In  which  UNRRA  offered  sev- 
eral Jobs.  As  I  urgently  need  a  Job  and  be- 
lieving I  had  the  needed  qualifications,  I  pre- 
sented myself.  I  could  not  speak  to  the 
UNRRA  official  whose  name  was  given  in  the 
paper,  but  to  his  secretary.  I  Introduced  my- 
self and  was  going  to  show  her  my  certificates 
and  letters  of  recommendation  but  she 
stopped  me  by  putting  the  question:  "What 
nationality  do  you  have?"  On  my  answer, 
"Italian,"  she  replied:  "UNRRA  does  not  em-' 
ploy  stateless  people."  When  I  added  that  I 
was  a  Jew  who  had  spent  6  years  in  concen- 
tration camps,  she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  told  me  how  sorry  she  was. 

Though  I  had  not  at  all  the  impression  that 
she  was  doing  something  on  her  own  but  be- 
lieved she  was  only  following  regulations.  I 
should  like  to  have  that  absolutely  clear,  and 
that  Is  the  main  reason  of  this  letter. 

UNRRA  means  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  It  is  be- 
yond question  that  UNRRA  is  doing  a  big 
Job.  and  without  it  the  catastrophe  of  those 
people  and  peoples  whose  sufferings  were 
caused  by  Hitler's  war  would  be  much  bigger. 
But  1  always  understood  that  it  was  one  of 
the  main  tasks  of  UNRRA.  too,  to  take  care 
of  us  who  became  displaced  persons  and 
stateless. 

Rehabilitation  means  to  give  us  normal  hu- 
man rights  and  I  think  the  right  of  work  Is 
the  first  and  most  Important  right  of  men. 
UNRRA  might  have  some  technical  reasons 
for  this  regulation,  but  how  can  any  state 
In  the  world,  any  organization  or  anybody  be 
supposed  to  give  us  this  and  other  rights  If 
the  organization  which  should  fight  for  us  re- 
fuses  us  the  right  of  working  and  admits  us 
only  as  peddlers? 

Otto  Feuer. 
Saint-Mand*,  April  8.  1946. 

I  From  t&e  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  AprU 

?1.  19461 

Letters  From  the  Mailbag 

unrra  on  hiring  pouct 

To  the  EnrroR,  European  Edition: 

I  see  in  your  Letters  From  the  Mailbag 
that  a  question  of  nationality  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  UNRRA  officers  and  workers  in- 
terests you. 


AAAX^A  V         fcAlOAJ  V  *«  CI  V  C  WAAAAUAJA* 


proximately  $45,000,000,000,  which  Is  exclusive       About  80  percent  of  those  exports  moved  un- 
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Consequently  It  may  be  useful  for  you  to 
know  that: 

1.  Stateless  people  are  not  normally  re- 
cruited for  work  either  In  France  or  abroad. 
Very  few  exceptions  have  ever  been  msde 
to  this  rule,  and  over  the  course  of  the  laist 
few  months.  UNRRA  has  had  to  turn  down 
several  useful  api  iicants  who  bad.  for  exam- 
ple, only  Nansen  passports. 

2.  Italian  nationals  as  ez-enemy  aliens, 
are  recruited  only:  (a)  If  no  national  of  a 
member  nation  of  UNRRA  can  be  found  to 
fill  the  post;  (b)  If  no  national  of  a  neu- 
tral country  can  be  found  to  fill  the  poet; 
(c)  If  permission  of  European  Regional  Office 
of  UNRRA  In  London  to  recruit  Is  obtained. 

The  above  policy  was  established  by  the 
administration  of  UNRRA.  Washington,  since 
the  beginning  of  UNRRA 's  activities. 

A.  Matacns. 

Public  Relatiovs  Officer,  UNRRA.  Paris. 

Paris,  April  18,  1946. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April 

26,  19461 

Letters  From  the  Mailbao 

ASKS  UNmcD  nations  passports 

To  the  Editor.  Eitropean  Edition  : 

I  am  sending  the  enclosed  letter  to 
Plorello  H.  LaOuardla,  Director  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration: 

"The  official  sUtement  of  Mr.  A.  MaUgne, 
UNRRA  s  public  relations  officer  «t  Paris,  In 
the  European  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  confirmed  that  there  is  a  restrictive 
policy  concerning  the  employment  of  state- 
less people.  It  Is  of  no  use  to  argue  about 
necessity.  Ernse  and  rlghtner^s  of  this  regula- 
tion, and  the  matter  in  Itself  Is  of  no  decisive 
Importance,  but  I  want  It  to  be  understood 
that  it  Is  another  symptom  of  the  critical 
situation  In  which  we  all— that  Is,  the  state- 
less and  homeless  people — find  ourselves,  a 
situation  which  not  only  requires  observation 
but  immediate  action  by  the  responsible  key- 
men.  Protests,  articles  and  letters  will  not 
do.  It  may  be  believed  that  we  all  have  the 
ardent  wish  to  disappear  from  the  newspapers, 
to  finish  being  objects  for  pity  and  sensation^ 
but  to  become  men  with  normal  lives.  It  is 
poor  consolation  for  us  to  know  that  all  these 
restrictions  and  regulations  were  not  origi- 
nally created  with  the  intention  to  hit  us. 
But  It  Is  a  fact  that  they  surround  us  as  the 
barbed  wires  of  our  concentration  camps  did. 
that  they  not  only  hamper  our  lives  but 
leave  to  many  of  us  only  the  choices  of 
peddling,  suicide,  or  becoming  asocial  ele- 
ments. 

"A  proposal  made  by  Mrs.  Clare  Luce  to 
create  United  Nations  passports  for  educa- 
tional purposes  gave  me  the  idea  that  you 
possibly  might  help  us  by  asking  for  and  urg- 
ing UN  to  create  such  passports  for  all  those 
stateless  until  homeless  people.  This  passport 
should  entitle  us  to  settle  and  to  work  in 
each  country  belonging  to.  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  would  be  something  like  re- 
habilitation for  us  and  would  mean  a  present 
of  the  highest  value.  It  would  transfer  us 
from  refugees  and  liberated  displaced  persons 
into  free  men,  and  would  enable  us  later  to 
become  loyai  citizens  of  the  selected  country, 
with  its  approval. 

"Hitler  and  his  gang  took  care  that  not 
too  many  of  us  survived,  so  materially  the 
problem  would  not  be  too  big.  I  under- 
stand that  the  creation  of  such  a  regulation, 
which  would  have  to  be  Imposed  by  UN  on 
its  members,  would  mean  to  each  of  the 
countries  concerned  to  submit  a  small  part 
of  its  sovereignty,  namely,  to  exclude  a 
certain  group  of  people  from  existing  na- 
tional immigration  and  working  restrictions. 
UN's  task  to  secure  world  peace  will  ask  for 
more  and  bigger  sacrifices  of  national  sover- 
eignity, and  11  thfi  problem  is  considered  from 


this  point  of  view,  it  Is  only  a  dianoe  to 
prove  UN's  effectiveness. 

"It  was  exactly  1  year  ago  that  I  had  the 
honor  to  guide  Mrs.  Luce  through  Buchen- 
wald shortly  after  our  liberation,  and  I  am 
certain  she  never  will  forget  what  she  saw. 
I.  for  my  part,  will  never  forget  what  she 
•aid: 

"  'As  a  human  being  I  feel  ashamed  that 
such  things  could  be  done  by  human  beings 
to  human  beings  ' 

"If  this  most  decent  opinion  should  be 
shared  by  the  world  and  Its  responsible 
statesmen,  would  It  be  asking  too  much  to 
make  us  this  present,  or  should  It  be  only 
considered  as  an  actual  proof  of  the  good  will 
of  humanity?" 

Otto  Feuxr. 

ViNCENNES  (Sdni).  April  25.  1946. 


A  Baltimore-Equipped  Hospital  in  Kiev — 
Address  by  Tech.  SfL  Leonard 
Bernhardt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP. THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  S).  1946 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  was  delivered  at  a  gathering  in 
Baltimore,  Md..  by  Tech.  Sgt.  Leonard 
Bernhardt,  whom  I  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting.  He  spoke  extemporaneously 
and  I  was  so  impressed  with  his  remarks 
on  the  occasion,  and  with  his  unusual 
record  of  military  service,  that  I  asked 
him  to  have  prepared  for  me  a  copy  of  his 
address.  Sergeant  Bernhardt  suffered 
terribly  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  both 
in  Germany  and  Russia.  His  story  was 
one  of  the  most  gripping  accounts  I 
have  heard  of  a  veteran's  experience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre!:s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SPEECH  OP  TECH.  SOT.  LEONARD  BERNHARDT 
DELrVERED  AT  BALTIMORE,  MD..  MAY  27 
AT  A  MEETING  TO  PROMOTE  A  BALTIMORE- 
EQtnPPED  HOSPITAL  IN  KIEV  SPONSORED  BY 
BALTIMORE  COMMITTEE  POR  RtlBSlAN  RELIET 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  in 
these  critical  days,  It  seems  that  any  time 
anyone  raises  his  voice,  even  mildly,  with  a 
word  of  praise  for  the  Russians,  he  is  imme- 
diately branded  a  Communist.  I  should  like 
to  set  the  record  straight  on  that  point.  I 
am  not  a  red — or  a  pink — or  any  of  the  shades 
In  between.  I'm  Just  a  human  being  talking 
about  some  fellow  humans,  talking  about  a 
people  with  whom  we  must  learn  to  live  if 
we're  to  enjcy  the  fruits  of  a  peace  so  dearly 
purchased.  But  wc  can't  have  peace  untU 
the  war  Is  ended — or  do  you  think  it  Is? 

There  are  three  new  patients  in  my  ward 
at  Cushing  General  Hospital,  and  although 
I  must  omit  their  names,  I'm  certain  you'll 
find  their  military  biographies  quite  inter- 
esting. 

All  three  of  these  boys  are  horribly  burn«^d, 
disfigured  for  life:  and  three  are  under  21 
years  of  age;  all  three  were  inducted  into  the 
Army  after  VE-day  and  sent  to  Germany  in 
the  occupation  army. 


One  chilly  eventng  early  this  year,  Joe — 
let's  call  him  that  since  It's  not  his  name — 
threw  a  shovelful  of  coal  Into  the  stove  In 
his  barracks.  The  stove  promptly  exploded 
in  bis  face.  It  seems  that  soiDeoiie,  inad- 
Tertently,  of  course,  bad  mixed  large  quanti- 
ties of  black  gunpowder  with  the  coal.  Pete 
was  cleaning  a  storeroom  one  day  at  his  air- 
field in  Germany,  and  since  the  floor  was 
greasy,  be  was  using  gasoline  to  swab  It. 
Someone,  quite  by  accident,  flipped  a  lighted 
cigarette  butt  through  an  open  window.  No 
Purple  Heart  for  Pete  Mike  was  driving  an 
Army  truck  down  a  Ctennan  road  one  nigbt. 
and  feeling  sleepy,  be  pulled  over  to  the 
Bide  of  the  road  to  catch  "40  winks."  When 
he  came  to.  the  truck  was  an  Inferno.  He 
tried  frantically  to  get  out — the  doors 
wouldn't  open.  He  crashed  through  the 
windshield  and  crawled  out,  more  dead  than 
alive.  Later  Investigation  showed  that  the 
door  handles  bad  been  wired  from  the  out- 
side BO  that  they  couldn't  be  opened  from 
the  inside. 

I  don't  know  what  these  case  histories  mean 
to  you.  To  me  they  Indicate  that  the  Naals 
are  still  fighting — and  with  every  weapon  al 
their  command.  But  they  have  still  another 
form  of  warfare,  far  more  effective  than  spo- 
radic acts  of  sabotage,  far  more  subtle — and 
much  deadlier.  I  refer,  at  course,  to  prop- 
aganda. 

When  I  returned  to  American  control  last 
year  after  a  year  In  prison  camp  during 
which  time  I  worked  with  an  underground 
group,  fought  and  was  wounded  with  the 
RtiSBlan  Army.  I  brought  with  me  a  great 
deal  of  propaganda  material  and  informa- 
tion which  I  turned  over  to  Intelligence  and. 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Senriees. 

The  Maris .  it  seemed,  worked  en  the  time- 
proved  principle  of  divide  and  conquer. 
Their  propaganda  ministry  was  feverishly  en- 
gaged In  grinding  out  reams  of  half  truths 
designed  to  foment  discord  among  the  Big 
Three,  even  while  the  Axis  was  being  crushed 
relentlessly  from  all  sides.  Let  me  give  you 
a  few  examples. 

Exhibit  A ;  A  leafiet  dropped  by  the  millions 
to  front-line  British  troops  by  airplane,  aimed 
at  turning  the  English  against  both  the 
Americans  and  the  Russians.  The  headline 
read.  "Mccow  and  Washington  Have  Already 
Decided  the  Pate  of  Great  Britain. 

"They  want  to  reduce  her  to  an  luiimpdr- 
tant  'Red  Island'  on  the  fringe  of  a  Soviet 
Europe.  Ui.cle  Sam  takes  Britain's  riches,  her 
gold  and  her  investments  under  the  clever 
lease-lend  scheme.  United  States  troops  are 
in  India  and  nearly  20  other  British  posses- 
sions, naval  bases,  and  zones  of  interest. 

"Communist  Stalin  ukes  the  rest.  starUng 
with  Iran.  Iraq,  north  Africa.  Finland.  Bul- 
garia. Rumania.  Italy,  and  Egypt.  His  agents 
are  evei-ywhere,  undermining  British  influ- 
ence, British  prestige." 

Exhibit  B:  A  200-page  booklet,  distributed 
by  the  millions  to  the  Russians,  .conUinlng 
reprints  o:  poiitical  cartoons  that  appeared 
in  American  newspapers  at  the  time  of  the 
Russo-Finnish  campaign.  Certain  factions 
Of  the  press  played  up  strongly  the  rising 
tide  of  anti-Russian  feeling,  depicting  SUlin 
and  the  Russian  Bear  as  drooling,  drunken, 
depraved  ravishers  of  Finland — as  beasts  snd 
vermin.  The  caufce  of  wartime  unity  was  not 
helped. 

E^lbit  C:  A  propaganda  broadcast  de- 
signed to  turn  America  and  Russia  against 
England.  This  cleverly  written  broadca«t 
which  was  beamed  from  Berlin  and  which  I 
heard  while  I  waa  wttta  the  Russian  farces. 
purpcH-ted  to  eavdrop  on  a  conversation 
between  a  Tank  GI  and  a  British  Tommy. 
The  accents  and  coUoquiallams  were  perfect. 
The  English  soldier  did  most  of  the  talking 
and  bis  theme  was  "Winnie  is  a  wise  old 
man".  Winnie,  of  course,  being  Winston 
Churchill.    Please  bear  in  mind  that  at  that 
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time,  the  Red  Army  was  pushing  Inexora- 
bly on  Berlin  and  our  own  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
was  at  Its  bloodiest  pitch.  The  Tommy 
showed  how.  after  World  War  II  was  won. 
England,  through  a  series  of  Incidents  and 
maneuvers,  would  instigate  a  war  between 
Russia  and  America.  When  we  would  ask 
Britain  to  come  In  on  our  side,  she  would 
demur,  saving.  •Sorry,  old  bean,  but  we  took 
such  a  beating  in  the  last  one — guess  we'll 
sit  this  one  out." 

America  and  Russia  would  go  to  war  and 
because  both  Nations  would  be  so  powerfully 
matched,  and  because  the  supply  lines  of 
both  Nations  would  be  so  greatly  extended, 
the  result  would  be  a  draw,  a  negotiated 
peace 

But  not  before  6,  8,  or  10  years  of  bitter 
struggle,  during  which  both  sides  would 
suffer  such  staggering  losses  In  men  and 
materiel,  that  generations  would  pass  before 
either  could  again  be  considered  a  world 
power.  But,  in  the  meantime.  Britain  would 
have  gotten  fat  and  bloated,  easily  the 
strongest  nation  In  the  world,  through  the 
simple  expedient  of  selling  munitions  and 
materiel  to  both  sides.     Clever? 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  an  incident  that  took 
place  at  the  hospital  a  short  time  after  my 
return  to  this  country  last  year.  Just  2  weeks 
after  VE-day.  I  had  decldet*  to  take  a  few 
snapshots  of  myself  in  my  Russian  uniform. 
and  accordingly.  I  donned  It  one  morning, 
complete  from  fur  cap  to  black  boots.  It  was 
only  natural  that  a  curious  group  of  wounded 
fellow  GI's  congregate,  for  to  most  of  them, 
this  was  their  first  glimpse  of  a  Rvisslan 
.  uniform.  The  boys  were  making  their  usual 
good-natured  wisecracks  about  how  I  looked 
as  Boris  Cossack.  Uncle  Joe's  chief  adviser, 
when  I  overheard  one  of  my  buddies  remark 
to  another  Purple  Hearter:  "Take  a  good  look 
at  that  uniform.  Frank;  you'll  be  shooting 
at  It  soon." 

And  although  this  thoughtless  remark  did 
not  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
GI's  I  have  known,  the  effect,  nevertheless. 
was  quite  startling.  Here  was  a  man  who 
only  a  few  short  weeks  before  had  been 
wounded  in  battle.  A  man  who,  figuratively 
speaking,  had  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
Red  Army  against  our  common  enemy.  A 
man  who  could  not  sing  too  loudly  his 
jpr&ises  of  Russian  valor,  for  their  flght  was 
his  flght.  a^d  brother  was  now  fighting  by 
the  side  of  brother.  And  now.  by  some 
strange  quirk  of  fate,  here  was  this  same  man 
exclaiming  with  absolute  asstirance.  "Take  a 
good  look  at  that  uniform.  Frank;  you'll  be 
shooting  at  It  soon." 

Should  I  have  blamed  my  buddy?  Should 
I  have,  when,  chances  are  good  that  had  I 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  live  and  flght 
with  the  Russians,  those  words  might  have 
been  mine,  not  his.  Yes.  they  might  well 
have  been  mine,  for  with  my  limited  knowl- 
edge. I  would  never  have  trusted  the  Rus- 
sians. Why  wouldn't  I  have  trusted  them? 
Simply  because  I  wouldn't  have  known 
them — and  not  knowing  Is  ignorance,  and 
ignorance  is  the  ideal  spawning  ground 
for  blind.  distrust-Inspiring,  warmongering 
propaganda. 

You  would  be  perfectly  Justified  were  you 
to  demand  of  me  on  what  basis  I  claim  to 
know  the  Russians.  Please  don't  mlsupder- 
stand — I  am  neither  expert  nor  authority. 
I'm  Just  an  American  GI  who  got  a  quick 
-look  into  a  window  whose  shade  had  always 
biwn  drawn  before.  I  liked  what  I  saw. 
and  hqw  I  want  you  who  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  through  that  window 
to. jafce  a  quick  glimpse  with  me  before  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  you  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room. 

In  order  to  give  you  my  story.  I'll  ask  you 
to  go  back  with  me  a  bit.  back  to  June  30. 
1944.    On  that  day  our  box  of  six  Liberator 


bombers  became  separated  from  the  main 
formation  in  a  cloud  bank  over  Lake  Bala- 
ton, Hungary.  Upon  emerging,  we  were 
Jumped  by  about  80  German  fighter  planes. 
In  the  ensuing  battle,  all  six  American 
bombers  were  shot  down  In  flames,  but  not. 
however,  without  taking  over  30  of  the  enemy 
down  with  us. 

Ill  not  recount  here  the  moment  of  fran- 
tic horror  in  a  burning  plane  20.000  feet 
above  the  earth,  nor  will  I  give  the  details 
of  the  attack  by  a  German  fighter  pilot  while 
I  dangled  helplessly  from  my  parachute,  nor 
will  I  say  much  of  the  beating  by  Hungarian 
peasants  while  I  lay  burned  and  wounded  on 
the  cool,  fresh  soil.  Such  stories  are  legion 
My  object  in  being  here  is  to  tell  you  about 
that  Russian  room.  My  first  peck  Into  it 
came  in  the  prisoner-of-war  hospital  In 
Budapest.  When  I  arrived  there  I  found 
approximately  100  American  airmen  who  had 
been  shot  down  on  previous  missions.  We 
were  herded  Into  a  common  room  and  put 
on  a  starvation  diet.  At  that  time,  the 
American  press  was  proclaiming  in  its  bold- 
est headlines  that  the  union  of  the  Big 
Tl>ree — America,  Russia,  and  England — 
fotmed  an  Invincible  triumvirate  We  were 
the  right  arm  of  God  crushing  Satan  and 
his  henchmen.  We  were  a  holy  trio — the 
brotherhood  of  man  united  against  a  com- 
mon  tyrant.  No  force  on  earth  could  ever 
split' us!     Really? 

Our  Introduction  to  propaganda  came 
from  our  protectors,  the  German  guards. 
"Why."  they  would  ask.  "do  you  Americans 
wait  and  pray  so  strongly  for  the  coming  of 
the  Russians?  You  think  they  will  help  you 
win  the  war— but  what  If  they  do?  They're 
barbarians,  animals.  You'll  be  fighting  them 
soon."  And  although  we  scoffed.  It  wasn't 
long  before  some  Americans  began  to  believe 
this  stupid  line  of  reasoning,  particularly 
after  the  Germans  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ences in  ideologies  and  religions. 

A  short  time  later,  two  Russian  pilots  who 
had  been  shot  down  were  brought  to  the 
prison  hospital.  Their  appearance  on  the 
scene  was  a  fortunate  event,  for  their  per- 
sonalities and  actions  served  to  dispell  all 
the  anti-Russian  propaganda  disseminated 
by  our  German  friends.  These  two  boys  re- 
garded "tovarich" — friend — not  merely  as  a 
word  to  be  mouthed  without  meaning  but 
rather  as  a  goal  to  be  attained.  They  loved 
and  praised  the  Americans.  The  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  try  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  were  proud  of  their  acquaint- 
ance with  American  customs.  American  cul- 
ture, American  history,  and  geography.  They 
were  our  first  contact  with  the  Russians,  but 
shortly  thereafter  Russian  prisoners  came 
streaming  into  the  hospital.  The  battle  line 
was  approaching  Budapest. 

From  that  time  to  November  12.  American 
and  Russian  lived  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony. We  shared  each  other's  meager  food, 
each  other's  misery  and  hopes  for  liberation. 
On  November  12.  1944,  the  order  came 
through  to  evacuate  all  prisoners  of  war  to 
Germany.  The  Red  Army  had  all  but  sur- 
rounded the  city  of  Budapest.  In  the  mean- 
time. I  had  mado  contact  with  the  under- 
ground, and  through  them  I  was  given  a 
choice.  Either  be  evacuated  to  Germany 
with  the  other  American  and  Russian  pris- 
oners— or  remain  behind  and  work  with  the 
underground  and  "sweat  out"  the  siege  of 
the  city.  Being  Jewish,  I  decided  that  the 
bombs  and  shells  due  to  fall  on  Budapest 
would  never  approximate  the  faf  of  a  Jew 
in  Germany,  so  I  remained  behind,  the  only 
prisoner.  I  became  the  head  of  an  under- 
ground group  which  was  later  credited  by 
the  Russians  with  destroying  4  secret  air- 
fields, 11  ammunition  dumps,  and  over  20 
troop  trains  and  concentrations.  I  should 
like  to  give  my  praises  here  to— to  those 
Hungarian  and  German  patriots  who  so  ably 


aided  us  In  this  work,  grand  people  all,  male 
and  female. 

On  November  6.  1945,  the  dieam  1  had 
dreamed  so  loiiglngiy  became  a  reality.  I 
was  liberated  by  vhc  Russians.  Often.  1  had 
vowed  that  I  would  kiss  the  first  Russian 
I  saw.  be  he  a  bearded  infantryman,  a  war- 
weary,  begrimed  paralroop2r.  or  a  mud- 
bedeclied  gucrfiilla  fighter.  It  was  quite  by 
cccident.  I  assure  you.  that  It  lUrned  out  to 
be  a  cute  blond  nurse  When  they  heard 
there  was  an  American  in  the  hospital,  they 
came  flocking  to  meet  me.  impelled,  no 
doubt,  by  curiosity.  They  toasted  me.  they 
toasted  our  preat  leaders,  they  toasted  our 
great  nations — then  we  got  down  to  serious 
toasting.  We  toasted  the  carburetors  on 
lend-lease  jeeps,  we  toested  the  individual 
spark  plugs  on  Studebaker  trucks,  we  toasted 
the  exhaust  flame  on  Bell  Airacobra  fighter 
planes.  I'll  vouch,  personally,  for  the  way 
the  Russians  can  toast. 

But,  liberation,  for  me.  meant  that  the 
fight  had  to  go  on.  Hitler  had  issued  an 
order  to  his  troops  that  the  city  was  to  be 
held  until  not  a  building  was  left  standing. 
There  isn't.  No  doubt  you  read  about  the 
siege  of  Budapest,  perhaps  the  fiercest  of 
the  war,  but  all  I  will  say  about  It  now  is 
that  it  was  bitter  beyond  description. 

Unfortunately — or  perhaps,  fortunately— 
my  tour  of  duty  with  the  Red  Army  came 
to  an  abrupt  halt  a  few  weeks  later  when  a 
German  sniper  found  my  scalp.  I  was  evac- 
uated Immediately  through  a  series  of  Rus- 
sian hospitals,  and,  I  might  add,  the  medical 
care  and  attention  shown  me  was  completely 
modern,  with  a  maximum  of  professional 
skill  and  know-how.  The  Russians  first 
sent  me  to  a  hospital  at  Dunaharesti, 
Hungary. 

All  along  the  route  I  noticed  that  at  every 
railroad  station  and  siding,  there  were  huge 
piles  of  American  materiel.  The  Russians 
loved  to  point  out  these  piles  to  me  and  one 
of  their  ways  of  expressing  their  admiration 
and  appreciation  was  to  identify  by  name 
every  American  product  encountered.  They 
would  indicate  a  truck  and  say.  "Dodge 
Studebaker.  Willys,  O.  K."  etc.  Yes;  they  cer- 
tainly admired  our  materiel.  Let  us  quietly 
forget  that  they  used  that  materiel  at  a  cost 
of  over  15,000,000  llveS. 

My  first  contact  with  the  office  of  politik- 
commissar  came  at  Dunaharesti.  There  wa4 
one  attached  to  every  Army  unit,  and  it  was 
his  function  to  give  the  men  a  clear,  con- 
cise picture  of  the  war  daily  and  interpret  it 
in  terms  of  Russian  Interest.  In  this  man- 
ner, every  soldier,  from  general  down  to  pri- 
vate, had  a  constent  source  ot  Information 
regarding  the  progress  of  the  war  and  what 
each  step  meant  to  Russia.  The  result  was 
that  the  Red  Army  soldier  had  before  him  at 
all  times  an  Ideal,  not  merely  the  thought 
of  getting  the  Job  done  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  he  could  go  home.  Not  once 
in  my  entire  experience  with  our  own  forces 
did  I  receive  any  ideological  indoctrinatioa 
lectures. 

From  Dunaharesti  I  was  sent  to  Soroksar 
and  from  there,  to  Kecskemet.  At  Kecskemet. 
I  had  a  Joyous  reunion  with  the  first  Amer- 
icans I  had  seen  since  Noveml)er  12.  1944 

that  GI  Jive  certainly  sounded  good.  They 
were  the  crews  of  three  American  bombers 
that  had  made  forced  landings  there  after 
a  rough  mission,  and  together  with  the  30 
other  Americans,  I  really  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  Russian  hospitality.  At  a  banquet 
attended  by  the  other  Americans,  I  was  made 
an  honorary  major  in  the  Red  Army  in  rec- 
ognition of  my  underground  activity,  and 
was  presented  with  a  full  major's  uniform 
with  the  Order  of  the  Guard  pinned  to  the 
right  breast.  To  end  the  ceremony.  Major 
Zhigalkin,  our  host,  kissed  me  on  the 
mouth— and  I  couldn't  help  but  think  of  that 
flrst     Russian     nurse    I     kissed.      Life     at 
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Kecskemet  was  living  In  a  great  big  way.    I 
■was  given  my  own  villa  and  my  every  wish 
was  answered  before  it  could  even   be  ex- 
pressed.   The  other  Americans  fared  equally 
well,  being^quartered  five  men  to  a  villa  and 
spending  their  days  in  eating,  drinking,  hunt- 
ing. Eight-seeing,  etc.     I  recall  a  few  inci- 
dents that  may  be  considered  typical.    After 
a  while,  we  tired  of  the  Russian  version  of 
breakfast,  consisting  of  tomatoes  drenched 
in  sour  cream,  hamburgers  and  cream,  steak 
and  French-fried  potatoes,  dill  pickles,  and 
washed  down  with  quantities  of  tea  and  wine, 
and  one  of  the  Americans  offhandedly  re- 
marked to  our  host  that  we'd  like  nothing 
better  than  an  egg  or  two  for  breakfast.  The 
next  morning  31  Americans  found  over  300 
eggs  awaiting  them  at  their  mess.    After  a 
few  days  of  this,  we  were  only  too  happy  to 
return  to  our  hamburgers  and  sour  cream  for 
breakfast.    Another  time,  at  a  banquet,  our 
host  Insisted  upon  teaching  us  some  Russian 
folk  dances.     Between   never-ending   toasts. 
we  damaged  our  dignity  and  derrieres  on  the 
"kazutskl."  and  were  eager  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  proceedings  when  our  host  Insisted  upon 
learning  some  American  folk  dances.     Suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  we  were  all  at  a  loss  as  to 
what   constituted   an   American  folk  dance 
until  one  enterprising  GI  took  him  In  hand 
and   taught   him   to    boogie-woogie.     Small 
wonder,  then,  why  31  Americans  were  reluc- 
tant to  leave  the  Russians.    As  a  matter  of 
actual  fact.  It  took  a  direct  order  from  the 
United  States  Army  to  get  them  out. 

What,  then,  does  all  this  add  up  to?  To 
me  it  means  that  for  one  brief  span  of  time 
1  fought,  lived,  and  laughed  with  a  people  I 
had  never  known.  And  say  what  you  will  a 
people,  when  you  flght  side  by  side  with  them, 
you  get  to  know  them  as  In  no  other  way. 
You  see  traits  of  character  that  only  death 
and  the  horrors  of  war  can  bring  out.  You 
find  women  doing  a  man's  work — unflinch- 
ingly and  without  complaint.  Women  snip- 
ers, women  fighter  pilots,  women  tank  driv- 
ers, women  doctors,  nurses,  but  above  all, 
women  :;oldlers  fighting  by  their  men  for  the 
things  that  mean  everything  to  them — free- 
dom from  t3Tanny  and  love  of  their  land. 
You  find  men  and  women  alike  listening  to 
their  politikcommlssar  tell  of  the  Crimean 
Conference,  then  see  them  toast  with  Joy  the 
promise  of  postwar  unity  between  America 
and  their  own  native  land. 

It  would  take  weeks  to  catalog  every- 
thing I  saw  and  did  with  the  Russians.  I've 
tried  to  touch  upon  the  lighter  things,  for  the 
agony  is  written  in  blood  on  the  pages  of 
Russian  history.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like 
to  debunk  some  of  the  more  popular 
misconceptions  shared  by  too.  too  many  of 
us  Americans.  First,  that  the  Russians  are 
an  Ignorant,  backward  people.  I  never  en- 
countered an  illiterate  soldier.  Russia  has 
compulsory  education,  and  her  educational 
program  is  the  most  advanced  in  the  world. 
In  Russia,  all  that  one  needs  to  acquire  a 
college  education  is  the  ability  and  the  desire. 
The  Government  will  pay  the  rest.  Second, 
that  the  Russians  are  barbarians.  I  did  see 
acts  of  barbarism  perpetrated  by  the  Rus- 
sians, but  to  no  greater  degree  than  I  saw 
them  done  by  the  American  and  British 
Armies.  Third,  that  the  Russians  are  a  God- 
less people.  They  may  be;  I  can  only  tell  you  ■ 
what  I  saw.  Many  Russian  soldiers  wear 
religious  medals  Into  battle,  medals  of  St. 
Christopher,  Jewish  mazuzahs.  They  wear 
them  openly,  proudly  and  without  shame, 
and  upon  questioning  them.  I  learned,  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  that  freedom  of  religion  pre- 
vails in  Russia  today. 

'When  I  look  back  upon  the  Russians.  I  see 
them  as  a  people  who  are  strong  and  hardy, 
tincere,  well-informed,  purposeful,  and  appre- 
ciative of  help.  They  are  plain  and  earthy, 
and  in  stun  and  substance,  they  are  people. 
Tes,  just  plain  Ifr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss,  subject 
to  the  same  emotions,  the  same  desires  that 
any  of  us  here  have.     Put  them  in  any  part 


of  the  earth  it's  the  same — you  have  your 
little  man.  your  common  man — and  he  dif- 
fers only  In  that  he  speaks  a  different  tongue. 

That  is  what  I  found  when  I  looked  through 
that  window.  I  found,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, that  two  men — or  two  nations — need 
not  share  the  same  political  or  religious  be- 
liefs in  order  to  get  along  in  perfect  har- 
mony. That  if  two  men — or  two  nations — 
approach  each  other  with  open  hearts  and 
open  minds  and  with  trust  and  understand- 
ing and  sincerity,  lasting  peace  will  "fceconse, 
not  a  dream,  but  a  reality. 

No,  I  am  neither  expert  nor  authority — 
Just  a  GI  who  has  all  he  ever  wants  of  war; 
an  American  who  looked  into  a  room  and  in- 
stead of  finding  a  gun  pointed  at  his  head, 
found  a  person  extending  bis  hand  and  say- 
ing "Tovarich."  I'd  like  to  return  that  wel- 
come and  say  to  him,  "Friend."  In  either 
language  It  means  peace! 


Cost  of  Um  Britisk  Loan 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24. 1946 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  mil- 
lions of  veterans  to  be  taken  care  of,  and 
the  need  for  more  and  better  schools  and 
hospitals  all  over  the  country,  it  is  a  crime 
that  anyone  would  add  further  to  our 
multi -billion-dollar  national  debt  for  the 
benefit  of  any  foreign  country. 

Last  week  I  discussed  the  British  loan 
with  several  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
Republican  cloakroom.  From  these  con- 
versations we  found  out  that  $3,750,000.- 
000  was  a  lot  of  money.  I  had  just  figured 
out  that  this  amount  of  money  would 
encircle  the  earth  16  times  with  1-dollar 
bills  placed  end  to  end.  One  Member 
said  it  would  furnish  enough  1-dollar 
bills  to  cover  280  acres.  Another  Member 
said  It  would  niake  a  stack  of  1,000-dollar 
bills  as  high  al  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing. While  another  said  it  would  pur- 
chase 750,000  $5,000  homes  or  place  a 
decent  hospital  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  present  national  debt  is  approxi- 
mately $272,000,000,000,  or  $2,000  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  Indiana's  share  of  the 
national  debt  is  about  $6,855,592,000. 
Each  congressional  district  will  owe 
about  $600,000,000  on  the  national  debt. 
Each  congressional  district's  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  British  loan  will  be  about 
$8,400,000.  The  British  loan  will  cost  the 
Indiana  taxpayers  $95,978,288. 

This  British  loan  comes  along  at  a  time 
when  our  States  and  counties  were  about 
to  get  out  of  debt.  But  the  New  Deal 
will  never  let  us  get  even.  They  propose 
to  invest  about  $17,000,000,000  in  foreign 
loans  and  international  financing.  They 
want  to  continually  keep  our  nose  to  the 
grindstone  to  aid  foreign  countries. 

The  British  loan  will  cost  the  following 
cities:  New  York  City.  $207,637,312;  Chi- 
cago, $94,644,144;  Philadelphia,  $54,118,- 
568;  Detroit,  $44,834,468;  Los  Angeles. 
$41,560,680;  Cleveland,  $24,839,804;  Bal- 
timore, $23,940,924;  St.  Louis.  $22,861,748. 


State's    share    of    national    dfbt    mnd    the 
British  loan 


;utc 


Now  York 

Pennsylvania.  ..„ 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Caliinmia 

Texas 

Michipan 

Massachuselt? 

New  Jfney . .    ,.... 

Missouri I 

Kortb  (^arolfna 

Indiana 

'Wisconsin 

Oeonrto 

TenncsBce 

Kootuoky 

Alabama.... 

Minnosnia _„. 

Vinrinia 

Iowa 

Ixiuisiani ....... 

Oklahiima ,   . 

Mississippi ,[ 

Arkansas. ... 

WmI  Vinrinia 

South  Carolina^  ... 

Florida 

Maryland ...... 

Kanjns 

Washington 

Coonrctieut 

Nebraska 

Cokrado ...... 

C»r««on 

Maine : .  I 

Rhode  Island 

Bouth  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana .... 

Itah 

New  Mexico 

Maho 

Arizona 

New  Uaniiebire 

Vermont 

Delaware 

Wyomiuj;. ... 

Nevada 

DistTio  of  Coiambia.. 


Sharr  ol 
national  debt 


19. 800,  SOP.  (M) 
15.7W.«2.000 

mn.\K4.()oo 

13.SU.77<,«iO 

12.  S?.i.  f>ifi.  (100 

10.5li21?.IW 

8. 633.  WZ  (X)0 

s.iao.ss\ano 
7,a«,in.ooo 
7. 143.  M(i  imn 

«l«55,S92.000 

«,r,Mr4.aoo 

8. 347, 44«.  Of<1 
fi,83l.(»<3.000 
8.«*l,294.0m 
6,(M5,V23.00n 

8,  »M.  Ann.  pro 

^  IV.  Mfl.  (HKI 
fikI7(S,93S.UnO 
4l7?7,7W.OOO 
4.  «??.»<.  000 
1367,912,000 

s.8n.n4.ooo 
>,«i3.M8,oro 

S.7W.«08,000 
S,7M.«Sfi,000 
S.M%48i>.000 
3, 00%  080,000 
S.47Ii88J.«IO 
S,4I8.4M.C00 
2,631.008.000 

2;9t^»3,ono 

%  179.308,000 
l,0M,4S2,0n0 

1. 436.  on;  000 

1,289,022,000 

1,  28S.  S70,  (WW 

1,  iiH.»i?.r«xi 

I.  MH.  630.000 

i,(mM,tM,oao 

1. 0*0, 740. 000 
«BK,S2%C00 
883. 04a  000 

7tK4B2.0n(» 

u.\  oia  000 

fiOI.4M.OO(l 

220.  494. 000 

1,330. 183;  000 


Share  of 
British  loai' 


IS77,  419,  Wt 
277.  axi,  04(1 
221. 122. 74^ 
133.  4a  13)> 
193,408,896 
I7i,ai,iff2 
147. 170.  MB 

laaTO&in 
]io;484.av> 

lOfk  970,882 
100.00^444 

87,8S3.43R 
87.401344 
81.643.MN 

7B.32Z«i 
7BL1814pn 
71977.644 
71.071.804 
06.188.0411 
0&  420, 182 
01.14ia»« 

M,m.9m 

a,  25^272 
AIM.  512 

.■Q.ir.flK 

80.9M.832 
SOl  431^784 
4aL0a3.34i< 
47.838,77(5 
S^843.S.t2 
31.482,28b 
30,511,182 
23,  723;  328 
19.97X68K 
18,00%inK 
17.9T11WI 
18, 061  70K 
1S.4W.6MI 
11MU.904 
14.  £W».  444 
1S,97«,3(>.H 
13,  762, 672 

io,nsMnt 

7, 4C2. 1«) 

7.«60.77r. 

3.086.910 

18^  Mn,  54w 


BSmSH    LOAN    Wn-L    COST    IMnAICA    $95,978,218 

The  British  loan  will  cost  the  follow- 
ing cities  in  Indiana  approximately:  In- 
dianapolis. $10,812,760;  Port  Wayne,  $2.- 
839,480;  South  Bend.  $3,309,404;  Evans- 
ville,  $2,696,344;  Terre  Haute,  $1,751,288. 

The  British  loan  will  cost  the  following 
counties  in  Indiana:  Allen  County,  $4.- 
335.324;  Lake  County.  $8,091,924;  Mar- 
ion County.  $12,786,732;  St.  Joseph 
County.  $4,535,076;  Vanderburgh  County. 
$3,659,852. 

What   the  British   loan   icHl   cost    Seventh 
District  of  Indiana 


AflMned 

valuatioQ 

Cost  of 

national 
debt 

Corlnl 

British 

kwn 

Ctay  County 

Davies*  County 

Gibson  Courily 

On«pne  County 

Johnson  County 

Knox  County." 

Martin  Cmitity 

Monroe  County 

Montan  County.... 

OwenCoimty 

Eullivan  County... 

821.  .107.  28.'. 
21.308,330 
29.780,100 
30.442,190 
aQ.88tt.49n 
43.708,170 

19n.V902 
28.777.138 
17.325. 921 

8,937.614 
22,068,470 

I!».xi4.nnn 

82.31lfl.000 
CI.  321 000 
62.S«6.fl00 
4189(1000 
87.73D.0O0 
3n..'iM.000 
72.096,000 
3».SM,000 
21316.000 
83,866.000 

SiM.tiTr, 
rjo.mu 

888,830 

628.  iM 

1,228.2211 
2K7.:m 

1.017,744 
864.344 
340.434 
749.  BM 

Total 

sm.soo.wo 

7,977  TOO 

1 

What    the   British    loan   leiU   east    Seventh 
District  communities 


Commtuiity 


Bloom  inrtOD 

ElJettsvilk;... 
\  inrenn««.... 
EicknelL..... 


^h»Tf  of  na- 
tional debt 


Cost«t 

Br^fsli 

kian 


841. 740.  noo 

1.73K.(JUO 
86,486.000 
Ml  230^  000 


t6M.M0 

31 IM 

810.384 

143.080 
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What    the   British   loan    wUl    cost    Seventh 
District  communities — Continued 


Community 


Oakunm 

^VbeatUml 

Sand  born 

Monroe  City .I'.." 

Washington '. 

Odon 

Elnora 

Plainvilk- ,','. 

^^ontJ!om^■ry 

Brazil 

Clay  City ;."■ 

Princeton „. 

Oakland  City 

Fort  Uranoti .: 

t>wpn.*rille 

Ilaubstadt ...I""I! 

Franri.-<oo 

PalokA 

Bairtoa. 

Fnuiklin.r.IIIIlIirilirim"; 

(ircenwood 

Edinburt ."". 

Linton  —I"". II! 

Jasonvillr "'."'.11. 

Uloumfu'M  '. '..'.'.'. 

WorthinRton "" 

SuUivan. 


Share  of  na- 
tional debt 


BjnMni 

F|BTO«oburR.. 

C'arlislR^ 

Martinsville.. 
Moorwville... 
MorgaBtowri.. 

Sf*nc«'r, 

U(>siiort. 

I.nofroolc« 

.6hoals.._ir...- 


Ii.ssf.noo 

1.  4aR.  000 
l.SM.  000 
1.036.000 

IR.634.0aO 
1,»1«.000 
1.598.0)0 
1.238.000 
I.02f).  000 

Ifi.  r.2.  0(10 

2.  ZM,  (Nil) 
15.572.000 

fi.  )3A.000 
3.104.000 
2, 376. 000 
1.524,000 
1.222.000 
1,1,'W.noO 

i.a!2. 000 

1%  528.  COO 
4. 9W,  000 
4. 93?.  000 

12.  r.2n,  (XX) 
«.  *»»•.  000 
4. 540.  GOO 
3,458,000 

10.154.000 
3,232.000 
2,596,000 
2.010.000 
1.74K,00O 

10, 01  s,  000 
3, 9.58.  000 

1. 44S.  noo 

4. 7J<i.  000 
1.4.V.G00 
4. 650.  OOO 
2:062.000 


Cost  of 

British 

loan 


122.204 

10.064 

16.856 

li504 

2GO,73t-> 

26.824 

22.372 

17,332 

14.280 

:27.5» 

31. 276 

218.  OOK 

8.^901 

4.3.456 

33.a&4 

21.336 

17.108 

15.932 

14.  44»< 

175, 392 

69.»?2 

69.0(8 

175,364 

95,704 

63.560 

48,412 

142.156 

45.248 

.18,344 

28.140 

24.470 

140,252 

55.412 

20,272 

66,500 

20,412 

65.100 

28,868 


After  checking  these  figures  you  can 
readily  see  why  I  am  against  the  British 
lo*n  or  any  other  foreign  loan  unless  it 
ha5  proper  security.  I  am  opposed  to 
bankrupting  America  in  order  to  finance 
the  world. 


A  Baltimore-Equipped  Hospital  in  Kie? 

Address    by    Prof.    Lev.    Ivanovitch 
Medved 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or    NrW    HAMPSHIKE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  an  address  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  re- 
cently attended  a  gathering  in  Balti- 
more, Md..  having  for  its  purpose  the 
establishment  of  a  Baltimore-equipped 
hospita'.  In  Kiev,  Russia.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  an  address  delivered 
by  Prof.  Lev.  Ivanovitch  Medved,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Medical  Institute  in  Kiev, 
who  had  recently  spent  2  months  in  this 
country.  He  gave  us  a  most  interesting 
story  of  his  observations,  and  his  concep- 
tion of  relations  between  the  Soviet  re- 
gime and  our  country.  Because  of  the 
current  interest  in  Russian  affairs  and 
our  interest  in  them,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  address  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


ADDRESS     BY     PHOF.      LTV.     IVANOVTTCH      MEDVED, 
PROFESSOR,    MEDICAL   INSTITUTE   IN    KIEV 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  my 
countrymen  In  my  motherland  as  well  as 
myself  are  full  of  sincere  gratitude  to  you. 
citizens  of  America,  friends  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  peoples  of  my  country  highly  appreci- 
ate the  contributions  made  by  the  United 
States  of  America  In  the  common  cause  of 
smashing  German-Fascist  Invaders  and  Jap- 
aaese  fmperialists. 

We  shall  remember  for  many  years  the  fact 
that  during  the  hard  years  of  the  war  you 
gave  us  the  necessary  material  help. 

The  contributions  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  cause  of  destroying  our 
common  enemy  are  widely  known. 

The  Red. Army  not  only  smashed  and  drove 
out  the  German-Fascist  Invaders  from  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  but  freed  peo- 
ples of  many  countries  of  Europe  from  Ger- 
man-Fascist slavery. 

The  time  when  our  troops  met  with  the 
troops  of  oxir  allies,  on  the  battle  line;  that  is 
when  our  forces  Joined  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  England,  and  other 
countries  will  be  remembered  by  democratic 
peoples  for  ages  as  the  decisive  step  In 
achieving  the  complete  victory  over  the  Ger- 
man-Fascist  invaders.  ' 

I  have  been  in  America  for  2  months  al- 
ready. I  visited  many  cities  and  various  in- 
stitutions, where  I  met  with  the  Americans. 
I  must  express  my  gratitude  for  the  cordial 
reception  which  was  given  my  colleagues  as 
well  as  myself  everywhere.  The  people  we 
dealt  with  very  willingly  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  practical  and  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  America  and  shared  their  experi- 
ence. 

I  have  never  been  to  America  before.  1 
had  some  previous  Impression  of  America  and 
her  people  through  literattare,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  much 
of  what  1  have  read  about  America  and  her 
people  is  correct. 

First.  1  found  Americans  good,  business- 
like, efflcient,  creative  people.  Second,  I 
found  that  there  are  many  sincere  friends  of 
the  Soviet  Union  among  the  American  people 
who  wish  happiness  and  prosperity  to  my 
people  and  sincere  desire  to  strengthen  the 
friendship  between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  our  thoughts 
and  hopes.  At  the  present  time  reestablish- 
ing of  our  economy  destroyed  by  the  Fascists 
occupies  the  mind  of  the  Soviet  people.  The 
damage  caused  to  the  Soviet  Union  Is  inde- 
scribable. It  Is  enough  to  say  that  the  dam- 
age done  tc  the  Ukraine  alone,  from  which 
I  b&Vi  the  honor  to  be  a  delegate  on  the 
fourth  session  of  UNRRA.  amounts  to 
«285.000,0C0.  Many  of  the  cities  have  been 
completely  destroyed  and  thousands  of  vil- 
lages have  been  burned.  Countless  factories 
have  been  entirely  ruined,  electric  stations 
have  been  blown  up,  mines  have  been  flooded. 
The  quipment  of  our  factories  is  either  de- 
stroyed or  taken  away.  Some  of  our  beauti- 
ful, ancient  cities  such  as  Poltava,  Chernigov, 
Tarnopol,  and  others  have  been  turned  Into 
ruins.  In  Kiev,  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine. 
42  percent  of  the  homes  have  been  com- 
pletely ruined. 

Millions  of  our  people.  Including  old  people 
and  children,  have  been  killed  and  tortured 
by  the  Fascists.  Many  of  the  Soviet  people 
have  become  cripples  permanently. 

Thousands  of  orphans  have  been  left  whose 
parents  perished  as  a  result  of  crimes  of  the 
Fascist  Invaders. 

Thousands  of  schools,  countless  institutes, 
hundreds  of  hospitals,  laboratories,  museums, 
and  other  Institutions  have  been  destroyed! 
Much  damage  has  been  done  to  our  agri- 
culture. 


The  Ukraine  people  are  still  suffering  great 
hardships.  Many  of  them  have  been  left 
homeless,  without  clothes  and  food,  and  our 
people  now  are  trying  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  war  as 
rapidly  as  only  practicable. 

The  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
launched  a  new  5-year  plan  for  restoration 
and  development  of  the  national  economy  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  for  1946-50. 

For  this  period  of  time  everything  will 
not  only  be  restored  to  the  prewar  level  but 
will  surpass  this  level.  The  output  of  the 
entire  industry  of  the  D.  S.  S.  R.  will  be  al- 
most 50  percent  above  the  prewar  level  in 
1950;  that  will  exceed  the  level  of  1940  The 
agricultural  output  will  exceed  the  prewar 
level  by  27  percent;  the  national  Income  by  30 
percent.  We  shall  again  create  well-off,  cul- 
tural, happy  life.  We  know  our  future.  It 
will  be  wonderful— we  shall  create  it  through 
our  efforts. 

But  our  present  conditions  are  still  hard, 
and  that  Is  why  we  heartily  thank  all  those 
who  are  extending  the  necessary  help  to  us 
during  our  time  of  trial. 

The  Ukrainian  people  will  keep  our  feeling 
of  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  great  Russian 
people,  the  peoples  of  our  fraternal  Soviet 
Republics,  the  Soviet  Government,  and  Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin  for  liberating  from  the  Fas- 
cist slavery  and  for  every  day  help  which  Is 
being  given  us  In  rehabilitating  our  impaired 
economy. 

The  Soviet  Republics  allotted  and  assigned 
thousands  of  machines,  tractors,  more  than 
a  million  head  of  cattle,  seeds  for  our  col- 
lective farms  and  for  our  peasants,  equipment 
for  our  fabrics  and  building  materials  for  our 
constructive  work. 

We  are  grateful  to  UNRRA  for  their  help  In 
furnishing  us  with  food  medicaments,  equip- 
ment which  amount  to  $189,000,000. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  you  for  or- 
ganization of  Individual  help  which  was  ren- 
dered by  the  population  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Your  help  Is  extremely  Important  for  us  at 
present.  We  appreciate  It  as  an  act  of  high 
humanity,  sincere  friendly  help  to  our  people 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

The  peoples  of  my  country  are  alarmed  over 
the  calls  for  war  by  some  reactionaries  who 
are  spreading  their  crazy  ideas  of  war  and 
are  trying  to  obtrude  them  to  the  peoples  of 
their  cwn  countries. 

The  idea  of  war  Is  outlandish  to  my  coun- 
try; It  Is  adverse  to  human  nature  in  gen- 
eral, to  all  the  democraUc  people  throueh- 
out  the  world.  ^ 

We  all  clearly  realize  that  there  are  people 
real  defenders  of  lasting  peace,  who  are 
thousand  times  more  than  warmongers  We 
are  quite  sure  that  the  democratic  peoples 
of  the  world  do  not  wish  another  war  and 
they  will  not  allow  It. 

They  are  in  a  position  to  prevent  war  and 
they  will  be  able  to  repress  pro-Fascist  re- 
actlonary  forces  that  are  trying  to  sow  mis- 
chiefs among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and 

Tf  ?H  K,  ^"J'^i"  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  blood  of  other  people. 

I  know  that  your  organization  is  a  sin- 
cere adherent  of  lasting  peace  and  friend- 
ship among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  wish  for 
success  for  your  organization  as  well  as 
for  other  democratic  organizations  In  your 
far-reaching  activity  and  In  your  struggle 
for  lasting  peace.  ^ 

Permit  me  to  wish  personal  happiness  and 
social  success  to  all  the  friends  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Who  are  present  here  and  for  those 
who  are  not  with  us  at  this  meeting. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  deep  gratitude 
to  you  for  your  sincere  desire  to  equip  on 
of  the  hospitals  in  Kiev. 

Long  live  the  friendship  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Disposal  of  Goveriu&eat  Sniplus  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day I  addressed  a  letter  to  Repre.senta- 
tive  Slavghtsr,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  War  Surplus 
Disposal,  presenting  further  facts  in  my 
charges  against  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration's disgraceful  handling  of  the 
disposal  of  Government  surplus  property. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  letter  be  reproduced  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

,         United  States  Senate, 

June  22,  1946. 
Hon.  Rocex  C.  Slaughter. 

Chairman,  Special  House  Committee  To 
Investiffate  War  Surplus  Disposal, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  DSAB  Conckessmah:  This  Is  to  supple- 
ment my  letter  to  you  of  June  19.  1946.  In 
which  I  forwarded  to  you  the  text  of  my 
.statement  of  June  18  before  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Sut>committee  on  Surplus  Property, 
containing  my  charges  against  the  War  As- 
sets Administration's  disgraceful  handling  of 
the  surpltis  disposal  situation. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  offer  fur- 
ther substantiation  of  the  charges  against 
the  War  Assets  Administration  which  I  have 
repeatedly  made. 

I  believe  that  aft«-  reading  these  charges, 
together  with  my  previous  correspondence 
with  General  Gregory  and  my  other  state- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  you  wlU 
agree  with  me  that: 

1.  The  WAA's  ("Wasting  American  Assets") 
handling  of  the  surplus  program  is  more 
scandalous  than  Teapot  Dome  and  is  rife 
with  political  implications  and  interagency 
discrimination. 

2.  The  time  is  long  overdue  for  resigna- 
tions in  the  WAA  on  the  part  of  thoae  men 
who  have  violated  the  public  interest  In  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  serving  private  In- 
terests ahead  of  legally  established  priority 
claimants. 

3.  A  full  exposure  of  this  whole  rotten  sur- 
plus disposal  situation  should  be  made. 

tntCENCT  or  PROBLEM 

This  surplvis  situation  is  particularly  ur- 
gent now  because  I  understand  that  well  over 
lOO  ships  are  coming  from  the  Pacific,  loaded 
with  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
electronics  equipment,  which,  on  the  basis  of 
previous  WAA  misconduct,  will  not  go  to  pri- 
ority claimants  unless  your  own  and  the 
Stewart  committee  and  Congress  itself  take 
a  firm  hand  now  in  correcting  WAA's  abuses. 

The  situation  Is  particularly  urgent,  too, 
because  Comptroller  General  Lindsay  War- 
ren has  Just  accused  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  of  a  wretched  system  of 
accounting.  The  WAA  (which  was  formerly 
a  subsidiary  corporation  of  RFC)  has  con- 
tinued In  effect  the  accoimting  system  set  up 
lor  It  by  RFC.  Therefore,  we  may  be  virtually 
certain  in  assuming  that  whatever  abuses  are 
Involved  In  RFC's  lax  accoimting  are  equally 
bad  in  WAA's  accounting  and  this  involves 
untold  millions  of  dollars  of  pubic  funds. 

Now  to  proceed  with  a  substantiation  of 
my  charges. 


STTRVET  OF  ELECTRONICS  SAIJCJ 

1.  I  have  charged  that  priority  claimants' 
requests  for  surplus  electronics  equipment 
have  been  disgracefully  Ignored.  I  should 
now  like  to  present  some  figures  which  are 
necessarily  only  estunates  but,  which  have 
come  to  me  from  highly  reliable  sources  and 
which  I  feel  sure  will  be  confirmed  upon 
your  committee's  further  Investigation  of 
this  matto-. 

To  date,  total  electronics  (radio  and  radar) 
and  communications  (telephone,  telegraph, 
and  teletype)  equipment  valued  at  some 
$400,000,000  has  been  declared  surplus. 
Around  $200,000,000  of  such  equipment  has 
been  disposed  of. 

Of  this  amount,  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities ( which  despera  «ly  need  the  equip- 
ment for  training  scientists  and  technicians. 
Invariably  under  the  GI  biil  of  rlghU)  have 
at  the  most  obtained  around  $50,(XX)  worth. 
Veterans  have  had  delivery  on  an  additional 
$50.0(X)  worth.  States,  counties,  and  mimlcl- 
palities  have  seciu-ed  around  $20.0O0  worth, 
and  Federal  agencies  have  received  around 
$2,000,000  worth.  Tlius  the  total  amount  of 
equipment  secured  by  priority  claimants  is 
at  the  very  most  $2,120,000.  I  repeat  that 
this  Is  a  most  generous  estimate.  This,  then, 
must  be  considered  In  the  ligh*  of  the  fact 
that  $200,000,000  worth  of  surplur  has  been 
disposed  of.  The  Imporunt  figure  to  note  is 
that  priority  claimants  got  roughly  $2.000.0(X) 
worth  of  equipment,  while  private  commercial 
soiorces  got  $198.C00.000  worth  of  equipment. 

This  Is  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  enacted  and  supplemented  Public  Law 
457.  Seventy -eighth  Congress,  designed  to  es- 
tablish veterans'  educational  Institutions, 
States,  counties,  and  municipalities  in  a  pre- 
ferred status. 

violation  of  vetebans'  rights 

2.  I  have  charged  that  our  veterans  are 
being  intentionally  ignored  by  the  WAA.  To 
date,  the  total  of  veterans'  unsatisfied  pref- 
erence certificates  for  electronic  and  commu- 
nication equipment  is  around  20,000.  Vet- 
erans' preference  certificates  are  arriving  at 
around  1.000  per  week.  These  certificates 
are  belug  opened,  filed  away,  and  forgotten. 

VIOLATION  of  schools'  RIGHTS 

3.  I  have  charged  that  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  liaison  agent  has  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  screen  surplus 
equipment  for  schools  although  commercial 
companies  enjoy  this  privilege  when  it  is 
conducive  to  their  private  profits.  (See  also 
No.  8  herein.) 

This  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  since 
June  6  the  duly  accredited  liaison  represent- 
ative of  the  Office  of  Education  has  been  de- 
nied access  to  the  WAA  electronic  records  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  equipment  needed 
by  schools. 

Based  on  screening  of  records  prior  to  June 
6,  on  Monday.  June  17,  1946,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation representative's  delivered  to  WAA  over 
3,000  orders  from  schools.  By  the  following 
Friday,  an  admittedly  short  period,  only  six 
orders  had  been  processed  by  the  under- 
staffed priorities  section;  that  Is,  requests  to 
WAA  regional  offices  to  Issue  shipping  in- 
structions to  manufacturer  agents  had  been 
sent  out  In  these  cases.  At  this  rate,  it  will 
take  more  than^9  years  to  fill  the  3.000  back 
orders,  not  to  mention  other  hundreds  of 
back  orders  from  educational  Institutions 
already  on  hand  and  unfilled. 

POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION 

4.  I  have  hesitated  to  charge  that  there 
has  been  political  discrimination  or  any  par- 
tisan iu}te  in  the  handling  of  stirplus  prop- 
erty until  I  could  relate  some  specific  in- 
stances. However.  I  now  understand  that 
one  of  WAA's  electronic  officials  has  acctised 
the  Office  of  Education  liaison  agent  of  as- 
piring to  be  a  candidate  for  Republican 
national  committeeman  from  Kentticky.  But 
upon  a  telephone  inquiry  to  this  oOkoe  of 
education  agent,  I  learned  that  he  has  been 


in  Kentucky  only  once  in  his  life  and  then 
for  a  few  days  on  an  official  trip  to  Lexington. 
Kt..  Signal  Corps  depot.  I  further  under- 
stand that  this  same  WAA  electronic  oOkdal 
h&s  claimed  that  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  is  loaded  with  Republicans. 

Are  these  the  reasons  why  the  schools  are 
being  denied  their  proper  priority  for  STCurlng 
surplus:  because  WAA  officials  believe  that 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  has 
personnel  with  Republican  sympathies? 

WAA  RED  TAPS 

5.  I  have  charted  that  red  tape  Is  choking 
the  WAA's  handling  of  surplus  property.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  as  a  starter.  In 
the  case  of  a  simple  request  for  Issuance  of 
shipping  instructions  by  a  WAA  regional  of- 
fice, no  fewer  than  nine  copies  are  made, 
most  of  which  copies  are  completely  unneces- 
sary, useless  and  involve  a  needless  expense 
to  the  Government,  in  my  opinion. 

UNOOSTArrCD  PRIORTTIES  rACIUTIES 

6.  I  have  charged  that  the  priority  section 
of  electronics  and  communications  branch 
has  been  denied  adequate  stenographic  and 
clerical  assistance.  This  is  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  not  since  last  October  has  this 
section  had  more  than  two  secretaries  on 
hand  at  any  one  time  and  indeed  for  many 
weeks  this  section  had  no  secretaries  at  all 
because  of  Illness  or  ofllclal  leave,  resignation, 
or  other  reason.  The  WAA  was  apparently 
In  no  hurry  to  supply  needed  personnel.  As 
a  result  of  this  lack  of  stenographic  as- 
sistance, there  are  literally  hundreds  of  let- 
ters in  this  section  which  have  been 
answered  by  hand  and  which  are  stacked  up 
awaiting  typing.  Other  thousands  have  not 
even  been  answered  in  longhand. 

AOMUnSTRATIVE    EXTRAVAGANCE 

7.  I  have  charged  that  there  are  gross  ad- 
ministrative shortcomings  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  WAA.  This  is  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  numerotis  Independent  contractors 
who  are  employed  as  consultants  at  feet  tip 
to  $35  per  day.  plus  travel  expenses,  have 
been  placed  in  administrative  positions, 
above  civU-servlce  people.  How  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  have  already  been  lost 
to  the  taxpayers  because  these  Independent 
contractors  have  been  placed  in  administra- 
tive positions  at  compensation  uf  to  $35  per 
day  is  a  matter  that  should  be  investigated. 

COMMERCIAL    PRXFERENCE 

8.  I  have  charged  that  a  commercial  crowd 
has  taken  over  WAA's  handling  of  surplus 
electronics  disposition.  This  is  substanti- 
ated in  the  case  of  one  consultant  employed 
at  around  $35  per  day.  an  independent  con- 
tractor, who.  while  avaUable  for  consulta- 
tion, wangled  130  receivers  for  his  commer- 
cial company,  which  receivers  should  have 
been  made  available  to  the  schools  for  in- 
struction In  radio  courses. 

Another  Instance  which  I  should  like  to 
cite  Is  that  of  another  company  which  has 
been  allowed  to  send  Its  agents  to  a  signal 
depot  In  order  to  evaluate  Government  sur- 
plus property.  This  value  then  becomes  the 
official  price  tag  at  which  the  surplus  is 
sold.  At  the  same  time,  the  Government  ts 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  its  own 
Electronic  Evaluation  Section  in  WAA.  but 
is  obviously  bypassing  that  section.  I  am 
unable  In  spite  of  extensive  inquiry  to  con- 
firm that  any  Priorities  Section  representa- 
tive was  given  a  similar  privilege  of  examm- 
Ing  and  valuing  electronic  equipment  in 
Army  depots. 

BCANTTTACTtrRER-AGENT  ABUSES 

9.  I  have  charged  that  the  manufacturer- 
agent  system  is  open  to  grave  abuses.  May 
I  cite  the  Instance  of  one  manufacturer 
agent  who  sent  In  an  expense  account  for 
May  of  $12,000  but  made  exactly  rero  sales 
for  that  month. 

SITUATION    BECOMINC    WORSE 

10.  I  have  charged  that  the  electronics  pro-  ' 
gram   is   not  only  not   being   improved,   •■ 
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General  Gregory  has  tried  to  tell  me  In  let- 
ters, but  is  Instead  deteriorating. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  June 
■ales  of  surplus  to  schools,  colleges,  and  vet- 
erans may  not  exceed  $2,000. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  view  of  the  above,  my  dear  Congress- 
man, I  know  that  you  will  see  full  reason 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  electron- 
ics phase  of  the  surplus  disposition  program. 
Such  an  investigation  should  involve  testi- 
mony before  your  committee  by  working  sec- 
tion chiefs  who  have  been  operating  this  sys- 
tem at  first  hand  It  seems  obvious  that  If 
you  are  to  hear  testimony  of  the  higher  ofll- 
cials.  they  will  only  be  parroting  words  put 
into  their  moutlis  by  subordinate  offlcials, 
many  of  whom,  as  I  have  indicated,  are  gross- 
ly violating  their  responsibilities  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  are  trying  to  cover  up  their 
own  misconduct. 

Assuring  you  of  my  desire  to  be  of  maxi- 
mum service  to  your  committee,  and  wish- 
ing you  every  success  In  your  endeavors,  I 
am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alkxandeb  Wn^T. 


The  Veto  Power  Under  the  United 
Nations'  Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  on  June  20,  1946.  by  Hon. 
James  W.  Gerard,  former  Ambassador  to 
Germany. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  centuries,  and  especially  after  devas- 
tating wars,  the  nations  have  sought  some 
sort  of  league  or  federation  which  would  pre- 
vent wars 

Even  the  Indians  of  New  York  State  had  a 
successful  league  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Henry  IV  of  France,  who  died  in  1610,  pro- 
posed a  Christian  Republic  of  15  nations. 

Cardinal  Alberoni,  who  long  ruled  Spain, 
after  his  retirement  to  Rome  published  in 
1730  a  plan  for  a  federation  backed  by  a  fed- 
eral army  to  settle  international  disputes. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  formed  a  Holy  Alliance  with 
France  as  a  forced  recruit.  Its  objects  and 
methods  were  vague  and  clothed  In  high- 
sounding  phrases. 

The  League  of  Nations  formed  after  World 
War  I  was  dominated  by  a  council  with  a 
concealed  veto. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  also 
contains  a  concealed  veto — the  Council  must 
always  contain  Russia,  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  China,  and  Prance.  The 
oinanjmous  action  of  these  five  powers  Is  nec- 
essary to  any  act  to  repress  aggression. 
Therefore  anyone  of  tbese  can  veto  any  pro- 
posed action. 

The  Christian  Republic  of  Henry  IV  was 
to  consist  of  two  delegates  appointed  every 
S  years  by  15  states. 

The  proposed  league  of  Cardinal  Alberoni 
gave  no  right  of  veto  to  any  one  state. 

Veto  or  a  denial  of  majority  rule  has  proved 
fatal  to  states  in  history. 


In  the  old  Polish  Diet  any  one  member 
could  prevent  any  proposed  action  by  pro- 
nouncing the  word  "veto." 

The  Empress  Catharine,  in  placing  her 
favorite  Ponlatowski  on  the  throne,  insisted 
that  the  right  of  this  llberum  veto  should 
be  preserved,  divining  correctly  that  under  it 
Poland  would  be  Incapable  of  action  and 
would  fall  prey  to  the  surrounding  powers. 

Curiously  enough  it  was  the  Russians  at 
San  Francisco  who  insisted  on  the  inclusion 
of  the  veto  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  other  nations,  hypnotized 
into  appeasement,  weakly  consented. 

The  United  Nations  under  this  Charter  are 
poor,  weak  things,  their  delegates  busily  con- 
ferring and  chattering,  always  subject  to  have 
one  of  the  five  great  powers  to  prevent  any 
action  against  any  nation  which  might  seek 
to  dominate  or  conquer  through  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war. 

I  am  delighted  to  read  that  our  great  na- 
tional sage.  Bernard  Baruch,  In  his  plan, 
proposer  that  there  shall  be  no  veto  In  all 
questions  relating  to  the  atomic  bomb. 

In  a  real  congress  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  there  Is  no  room  for  any  veto  by  any 
one  of  five  great  powers. 

At  home  we  surrender  part  of  our  liberty 
to  majority  rule.  If  we  seek  the  blessings  of 
peace  abroad,  we  must  surrender  part  of  our 
sovereignty  to  majority  rule  of  the  nations. 
Rosy  predictions  have  been  made  by  those 
who  drafted  this  Charter.  But  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  Marshal  Tito  should  attack 
Italy  or  seize  an  Italian  city.  A  veto  by  Rus- 
sia, his  patron,  could  prevent  ary  action, 
although  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
should  be  ready  to  defeat  this  violence. 

Our  choice  Is  plain — either  we  trust  the 
majority  of  the  nations  and  believe  them 
ready  to  stop  war  and  Invasion  or  we  must 
regard  this  so-called  Charter  as  a  nullity— 
a  source  of  little  diplomatic  Intrigue  and  jobs 
for  faithful  politicians. 


The  Need  for  Unity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post,  of  June  21, 1946, 
by  David  Silberman,  of  New  York  City, 
N,  Y.,  showing  the  need  for  unity  in  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  United  States  produced  the  guns,  the 
tanks,  the  trucks,  the  planes,  the  ships. 

A  United  States  produced  In  its  hour  of 
need.  Roosevelt,  MacArthur.  Eisenhower, 
Nimltz.  and  Marshall. 

A  United  States  produced  the  cooperation 
of  labor  and  management,  the  patriotism 
and  sacrifices  of  its  peoples  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  political  bickering. 

A  United  States  produced  victory. 

A  dls-United  States  produced  the  coal 
strike,  the  steel  strike,  the  automotive  strike, 
the  railroad  strike. 

A  dls-United  States  produced  the  conflict 
between  Whitney.  Johnston,  and  our  Presi- 
dent— the  NAM  against  the  OPA— Justice 
Jackson  against  Justice  Black. 

A  dls-United  States  produced  the  conflict 
between  labor  and  management — ^hasty  emer- 


gency legislation— (the  Case  bill)— the  OPA 
struggle — the  political  juggling  for  power. 
A  dis-United  States  is  a  great  tragedy. 
Please,  everybody.  Republicans,  Democrats, 
labor  leaders,  and  Industrialist — you  and  I — 
get  together  and  save  this  United  States  of 
America. 
A  United  States  is  a  great  country. 
David  Silbekman. 
President,  Charm  Slide  Fastener  Corp., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  MASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing Weekly  Bulletin  of  Leather  and 
Shoe  News: 

WHERE  DO  WE  CO  FBOM  HESE? 

What  a  patient  lot  we  Americans  are.  For 
9  months  we  have  put  up  with  shortages  in 
practically  everjrthing  necessary  to  our  way 
of  life  while  continuous  struggling  goes  on 
between  labor,  mafiagement,  and  Govern- 
ment. To  be  sure  grumbling  may  be  heard 
in  many  corners  yet  we  arrive  nowhere. 

We  have  ideas,  systems,  plans  galore  put 
forth  by  so-called  experts  of  everything  but 
so  far  without  the  success  expected  when 
each  was  launched. 

Shoe  production  was  at  Its  peak  for  the 
first  4  months  of  the  year  but  now  a  decided 
slow-down  is  noticed.  Why?  The  shoe 
manufacturer  says  the  material  is  not  com- 
ing to  him  In  the  needed  quantities.  The 
leather  man  claims  the  hides  are  not  reach- 
ing him  in  sulBcient  numbers  or  quality  to 
produce  what  Is  needed.  The  hide  man  will 
show  you  figures  that  prove  he  is  not  ob- 
taining the  same  large  number  of  hides  he 
was  getting  and  had  every  hope  of  continuing 
receiving.  Then  the  packers,  large  and  small, 
say  they  cannot  buy  the  cattle,  as  people  not 
particular  to  Government  regulations  out- 
bid them.  The  Government  admits  the  pres- 
ence of  black-market  activities  but  cannot 
seem  to  find  any  effective  method  of  com- 
bating It. 

We  find  a  decided  upward  trend  In  the  re- 
tail prices  of  shoes,  particularly  women's 
Manufacturers  state  that  they  cannot  con- 
tinue to  make  the  same  low-priced  shoes  of 
years  ago  as  ceUings  do  not  allow  for  the  in- 
creases in  all  costs  during  the  past  few  years. 
After  much  delay  Increases  are  granted  In 
the  low-priced  bracket  as  an  Incentive  In 
this  field.  But  now  we  await,  week  after 
week,  from  the  same  governmental  agency 
but  by  another  branch,  an  Increase  in  the 
price  of  leather,  an  Increase  that  could  not 
have  been  taken  Into  consideration  In  ths 
shoe-cost  raise. 

During  the  war  everything  was  fine. 
Money  was  no  object.  The  theorists  and  ex- 
perts had  their  desks  to  work  at,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  the  chief  purchaser  of  all  types 
of  goods.  The  manufacturer  cared  little  what 
wages  he  paid  as  this  could  easily  be  passed 
on  m  his  price,  the  consumer  took  the  scraps 
that  were  left  and  had  the  money  to  pay  no 
matter  what  the  actual  worth. 

Now  that  this  Is  all  over  and  the  public  Is 
the  chief  purchaser  once  again  It  Is  not  as 
simple.  The  theorists  and  the  experts  re- 
main at  their  desks  but  It  is  not  quite  the 
same.  Instead  of  the  former  concerted  ef- 
fort to  attain   a  certain  goal  we  now  find 
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ourselves  floundering  back  and  forth  at  the 
whims  of  whoever  can  outshout  the  other, 
or  should  we  say  outlnfluence  each  other  In 
obtaining  their  Individual  alms  from  the 
people  and  legislators  of  this  country. 

The  people  have  not  been  able  to  make  up 
their  minds,  or  to  be  painfully  truthful  have 
not  had  their  minds  made  up  for  them,  and 
until  they  do  this  confusion  Is  certain  to 
continue.  Let  us  decide,  we  have  three 
courses  to  follow:  First,  the  continuation  of 
the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  by  va- 
cllliatory  efforts  of  the  Government  to  please 
everyone;  second,  a  price  administration  law 
which  will  stabilize  all  parts  of  this  Nation's 
life,  including  wages,  and  be  rigorously  en- 
forced; third,  an  abolishment  of  all  rules  and 
regulations  allowing  for  a  free-for-all  during 
which  a  great  many  will  be  hurt  ending  In  a 
better  balanced  cost  of  living.  The  immedi- 
ate future  may  not  be  too  rosy,  but  lets  face 
it  unified  and  get  it  over  with. 

HAPPT? 

It  is  easy  to  guess  the  reply  that  would  have 
been  obtained  if  a  man  had  gone  through 
South  Street  early  this  week  and  shouted, 
"Is  everybody  happy?"  It  would  have  been 
a  loud  "No." 

Everybody  was  uiihappy  or  made  a  good  try 
at  not  being  so.  Tanners  were  not  pleased 
because  bides  and  calfskins  were  not  found  in 
anywhere  near  the  allocation  figures.  Brok- 
ers were  not  in  the  mood  to  smile  because 
their  customers  could  not  be  satisfied.  Shoe 
manufacturers  were  most  displeased.  Ship- 
ments of  leather  going  to  them  were  far  be- 
low par  and  tanners  waited  for  OPA  to  hand 
down  a  decision  that  was  believed  ready  for 
signature  a  week  ago. 

The  newspapers  did  not  have  reading  mat- 
ter suitable  for  a  state  of  happiness,  The 
beautiful  future  that  was  pictured  during  the 
days  of  the  war  was  still  a  beautiful  future 
to  come  some  day.  The  houses  that  were  to 
be  twice  as  good  as  the  prewar  models,  and 
half  as  expensive,  tvirn  out  to  be  dreams  on 
paper.  The  enormous  output  of  automobiles, 
anticipated  as  high  as  4.000.000  cars  in  1946. 
may  end  around  800.000.  The  story  is  much 
the  same  on  other  merchandise. 

Father's  Day  Is  exploited  to  the  limit  by  all 
merchandisers.  "Pa"  will  be  handed  a  mess 
of  something  or  other  on  that  day  if  the  fam- 
ily heeds  the  advice  of  the  stores.  The  change 
is  striking  when  one  goes  to  certain  stores. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  Boston  depart- 
ment store  with  a  basement  noted  the  coun- 
try over.  In  years  past  a  large  volume  was 
done  in  men's  shirts  at  60  cents  to  $1 — usually 
seconds.  Going  through  early  in  the  week  we 
noted  quite  a  crowd  of  customers  around 
counters  offering  seconds  of  white  shirts  at 
$3.95.  OPA  ceiling.  Ties  at  $2.95  a  sample 
were  piled  high;  the  past  was  filled  with 
ties  at  less  than  $1 — and  so  It  goes  through- 
out the  basement  and  elsewhere  in  every 
store.  Ceilings  seem  to  vary  in  height  as 
in  houses,  and  If  the  line  has  been  held  It  Is 
not  the  line  that  the  business  world  knew 
before  the  war  or  at  the  time  of  the  war. 

When  It  Is  considered  that  this  Nation  has 
everything  to  do  with,  except  perhaps  the 
right  mental  attitude,  it  Is  easily  understood 
why  nobody  is  happy. 

WHAT    IF — 

What  If  the  well-established  meat  packers 
defied  price  controls  and  went  about  buying, 
slaughtering  animals,  and  selling  meat  as  in 
1936?  Probably  the  black-market  attorneys 
would  try  to  bring  action,  for  the  black  mar- 
ket would  be  Injured.  But  as  the  former 
white  and  black  markets  competed  for  busi- 
ness the  public  would  get  more  food  and  it 
might  be  unpoptilar  to  try  to  stop  a  better 
and  more  adequate  supply. 

Next,  more  hides  and  skins  would  be  ex- 
pected to  come  to  tanneries  and  relieve  the 
leather  shortage  and  eventually  the  leather 
shoe  scarcity.  Such  extra  supplies,  if  sold 
freely  and  unrestricted  as   to  price,  would 


break  the  regulations.  Barring  the  formal, 
old  restrictions  we  should  then  return  to  free 
markets,  the  American  way  of  liberty  and 
freedom  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 

What  if  tanners  were  free  to  charge  what 
they  saw  fit,  and  shoe  manufacturers  were 
also  free?  Then  would  be  ousted  that  stag- 
nation that  exists  today  in  trading  and 
delivery. 

It  is  dilBcult  to  believe  that  big,  respon- 
sible white  marketers  would  defy  existing 
law  of  fixed  ceilings.  The  relief  in  the  recent 
past  has  been  changes  in  qtiality  grading. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  re- 
ports of  the  volume  of  black  marketing,  and 
one  asks  why  this  is  permitUd  to  be  so 
extensive. 

Many  divisions  of  price-fixing  have  worked 
badly,  and  the  longer  used  the  worse  they 
operate.  There  are  attempts  to  Justify  ceil- 
ings tmtil  production  becomes  greater,  in  fact 
as  time  goes  on  leather  production  grows 
smaller. 

Some  day  ceilings  will  vanish  and  obvious 
results  follow  to  be  ironed  out  by  free  com- 
petition. Why  not  face  the  change  now  In- 
stead of  increasing  trouble  by  further 
continuance? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
ei,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Eli  Louis  Cooper : 

[Prom  the  National  Jewish  Monthly) 
A    Law   Agautst   AMn-SnansM — Pbxjudice 

Canhot  Be  Legislated  Awat.  But  a  Threat 

To  Public  SBCURrrr  Can,  Sats  Aitthor  in 

Formulating  Statutb 

(By  Ell  Louis  Cooper) 

(There  have  been  many  attempts  to  frame 
legislation  that  would  outlaw  antl-Semititm. 
But  all  have  failed  because  of  unconstitu- 
tionality. We  therefore  asked  Ell  Louis 
Cooper  if  the  cause  was  hopeless.  He  said 
"No;  it  can  be  done."  This  article  is  the  re- 
sult. We  invite  the  comments  of  our  read- 
ers, especially  lawyers.  Mr.  Cooper  is  director 
of  community  relations  for  the  B'nal  B'rlth 
Anti-Defamation  League  i^  Washington.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  also  a  graduate  of 
the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  where  he 
was  ordained  a  rabbi.  He  holds  degrees  in 
arts  and  law  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.— Editor.) 

Many  able  fighters  in  the  battle  against 
anti-Semitism  lose  sight  of  tbe  fact  that  the 
battle  is  part  of  a  war — the  war  to  preserve 
democracy,  to  keep  Inviolate  our  heritage  of 
moral,  ethical,  and  religious  values,  to  main- 
tain our  American  way  of  life  and  its  free- 
doms. They  have  permitted  the  larger  strug- 
gle to  be  obscured,  they  cannot  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees,  and  they  have  developed  a 
strange  psychology.  These  battlers  are  not 
Willing  to  use  any  but  perfect  instruments 
in  the  fight.  At  first  glance  legislation 
seems  to  be  an  imperfect  instrument. 

Some  conclusions  should  be  stated  at  the 
outset.  Legislation  can  outlaw  anti-Semitic 
activity.  It  can  retard  Its  growth.  It  can 
overcome  Its  effect.  Legislation  will  not  elim- 
inate all  the  prejudice.  It  will  not  dispel  all 
the  bigotry.  It  will  not  wipe  out  the  diseased 
social  mind.   But  legislation  can  direct  sotmd 


thinking.  It  can  raoUrate  good  attitudes. 
It  can  promote  reasonable  group  living  In 
every  community  In  the  land. 


civilization  is 


ON  LAW 


Our  western  civilisation  la  based  on  law. 
So  the  suggestion  was  made  early  to  invoke 
the  law  as  a  solution  to  the  vexing  problem. 
And  the  debate  grew  apace.  But  history 
does  not  wait  for  a  decision  on  who  wins 
the  argximent.  The  effective  forces  in  the 
world  have  swung  into  action.  In  bis  last 
Christmas  meaaage.  Pope  Pius  urged  the  out- 
lawing of  "all  hate  and  persecution  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  prerequisites  for  a  lasting 
peace."  He  referred  not  merely  to  moral 
condemnation,  but  specified  legislative  pro- 
scription by  all  civilized  counuies  The 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  adopted  at 
San  Francisco,  and  the  International  agree- 
ments executed  at  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference on  Problems  ol  War  and  Peace  In 
Mexico.  Included  as  a  legal  principle  the 
condemnation  of  hate  and  prejudice  based 
on  differences  in  religion.  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  Interpreted  the  Charter  provisions  as 
empowering  the  United  Nations  to  take  ac- 
tion against  any  state  which  persecuted  Jews. 

In  October  1945  the  Polish  Government 
passed  a  law  making  antt-Jewish  incitement 
criminal  and  providing  for  stringent  punifh- 
ment  of  violators.  In  England,  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Labor 
Party  urged  a  measure  to  outlaw  antl-Jcw'sh 
as  well  as  racial  propaganda.  This  measure 
was  to  be  In  the  form  of  a  criminal  libel 
statute.  Its  Intention  Is  to  outlaw  group 
libel,  until  now  tolerated  by  English  com- 
mon law. 

Recently  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis  held  an  Institute  on  Race  Rela- 
tions. The  institute  adopted  a  statement 
urging  legal  enactments  by  states  and  na- 
tions prohibiting  defamation  on  racial  or 
religious  grounds  and  esUblishlng  the  right 
of  private  civil  remedy. 

The  proponents  of  totalitarianism  derided 
the  ways  of  democracy.  They  scorned  its 
lack  of  planning.  They  pointed  to  the  In- 
efficiency of  many  independent  efforts  to 
solve  one  problem  They  attacked  the  free- 
dom of  social  experimentation  They  had  no 
regard  for  natural  developments  under  the 
impact  of  social  forces.  Once  again  we  are 
about  to  see  their  philosophy  disproved.  The 
traditions  of  western  life  are  grappling  with 
the  greatest  single  disruptive  movement  in 
Its  history.  Our  free  society  seems  to  be 
finding  a  method  for  control.  The  justifica- 
tion of  the  legislative  approach  is  becoming 
more  apparent. 

THI   PHIL060PHICAL   GROUNDS 

Philosophically  it  is  on  firm  ground.    Amer- 
ican Institutions  are  reared  on  law  as  the 
regulating  authority.     The  original   expres- 
sion  of  moral  and  economic  principles  as  inw 
Is  contained  In  the  Bible.    It  became  the  cor- 
nerstone upon  which  our  civilization  rests. 
It  was  not  shaken  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion brought  a  revolt  against  the  religious 
character  of  civilized  thinking.    Reason  was 
to  become  the  substitute  for  religious  au- 
thority.    But  when  the  United   States  was 
created  a  sovereign  entity,  the  founders  of 
this  new  Nation  looked  for  basic  principle.-? 
by  whlci    to  justify  their  action.    They  found 
them  in  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God.     In  the  War  Between  the  SUtes  the 
great  moral  issue  of  slavery  rent  our  country 
in  two.     The  lifeblood  of  our  society   was 
nmning  out  In  bitter  fighting.     When  the 
outcome  was  not  yet  clear.  Lincoln  fixed  the 
basis  for  resolving  the  issue.    It.  was  a  legal 
proclamation  of  the  freedom  of  the  enslaved. 
The    fourteenth    amendment    to    the    Con- 
stitution set  down  the  answer  as  law  for  all 
time.      Three-quarters    of    a   century    h«ve 
paKed.    Freedom  in  fact  for  colored  Ameri- 
cans is  still  a  long  way  from  the  guarantees 
provided  by  the  law.     But  that  law  is  tbe 
foundation   upon   which   freedom   ts    being 
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built.  The  structure  is  growing  slowly.  Tlie 
firmness  of  what  Is  being  built  Is  sale  be- 
caiise  of  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
stands 

The  worst  depression  in  the  economic  his- 
tory of  the  Western  World  presented  a  mor- 
tal threat  to  our  group  life.  The  entire  social 
structure  was  disintegrating.  In  a  frenzy 
we  looked  in  all  directions  for  a  solution. 
It  was  found  In  legal  enactments.  Laws 
were  passed  in  the  field  of  unemployment 
insurance,  old-age  pensions,  collective  bar- 
gaining rights,  labor-management  relations, 
money,  bank  and  stock-exchange  regula- 
tions, home  and  farm  financing — to  men- 
tion a  few.  These  expressed  again  the  moral 
and  ethical  principles  of  our  civilization. 
Their  expression  was  again  in  law.  These  eco- 
nomic problems  have  not  been  finally  or 
completely  solved.  We  are  still  groping  for 
the  full  answer.  But  here  again  the  struc- 
ture of  sound  economic  living  is  slowly  being 
built.  That  structure  is  firm  because  of  the 
foundation  of  the  law  upon  which  it  £tands. 

PSTCHOLOGICALLT    SOUND 

Psychologically  the  approach  is  sound.  Of 
course,  prejudice,  and  hate  cannot  be  legis- 
lated out  of  existence  But  activities  mo- 
tivated by  prejudice  and  hate  can  be  out- 
lawed. When  that  is  done,  the  condemnation 
will  attach  also  to  the  prejudice  and  hate 
that  prompted  them.  Thus  society  will  have 
asserted  its  disapproval  of  such  motivation 
for  action. 

The  Nazis  used  the  law  In  an  attempt  to 
put  the  stamp  of  respectability  on  antl- 
sear.ltJsm.  They  tried  to  remove  the  hating 
or  persecuting  of  Jews  from  moral  condem- 
nation. Before  these  attempts  were  made,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  point  out  explicitly  the 
social  and  moral  evil  Inherent  In  anti-Jew- 
Ishness.  Now.  after  a  score  of  years  during 
which  Nazi  propaganda  and  Nazi  political 
power  sought  to  legitimize  anti-Semitism,  the 
thought  has  been  widely  broadcast  and  the 
Impression  has  been  created  that  antisemit- 
ism  Is  an  acceptable  kind  of  thinking  and 
activity.  This  is  the  sphere  In  which  the 
Nazis  have  not  suffered  defeat.  It  Is  their 
only  success  which  still  can  be  undone. 

We  are  here  considering  the  impact  upon 
one  group — the  Jews.  The  physical  destruc- 
tion of  more  than  one-third  of  all  of  that 
group  in  the  world  intensified  its  concern  over 
the  problem.  One  thinker  has  viewed  It  In 
the  perspective  of  all  the  peoples  in  t^e  world. 
Raphael  Lcmkin  in  his  recent  book  discusses 
the  problem  of  attacks  by  warring  powers  on 
civil  populations,  and  supplies  a  specific  name 
for  this  practice — "genocide."  He  proposes 
an  mternatlonnl  legal  prohibition  of  it  in 
peacetime  as  well  as  in  war;  it  shall  be  a 
violation  of  internctional  law  to  engage  in 
any  action  infringing  upon  the  life,  liberty, 
health,  economic  existence,  or  the  honor  of 
the  Inhabitants  in  a  land.  And  the  principle 
shall  be  enforced  through  the  criminal  law 
of  each  country. 

Here  Is  a  new  law  for  an  old  crime.  Prior 
to  the  last  war,  this  kind  of  warfare  was 
Jegarded  as  against  the  law  of  civilized  na- 
tions. By  agreement,  "civilized"  warfare  waa 
Kmited  to  mortal  combat  between  the  armed 
farces  of  sovereign  states.  There  was  no  spe- 
cific legnl  enactment  against  war  on  civilians. 
Ko  tpeclal  principle  of  International  law  had 
been  formulated.  But  It  existed  as  an  im- 
plied condition  from  what  was  legal  warfare 
among  the  Jiatlons.  It  grew  out  of  the  rules 
which  the  nations  had  adopted  in  an  attempt 
to  "civilize"  wars.  Then  the  open,  deliberat« 
infringements  by  the  Axis  Powers  of  this  Im- 
plied UmKatlon  on  war  confused  existing 
thinking  and  attitudes.  It  has  now  become 
necessary  to  enact  a  specific  law.  so  that 
thinking  may  be  clarified  and  a  pattern  cre- 
ated to  shape  broad  human  attitudes. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  the  case  of  the 
Nazis'  war  against  the  Jews.  Here  also  it  has 
become  necessary  to  enact  a  specific  law.  80 
that  the  Impression  of  anti-Semitism  as  an 


acceptable  program  may  be  revoked.  So  that 
its  evil  character  socially  and  morally  may 
become  clear  to  all.  So  that  human  atti- 
tudes toward  it  shall  be  sane  again. 

LAWS  CAN   BE  EFFECTIVE 

Uppermost  in  people's  minds  is  a  serious 
question:  Is  legislation  against  anti- 
Bemitism  practical?  Can  It.  will  it,  be  effec- 
tive? It  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  the  laws 
onto  the  statute  bocks.  Is  it  sensible  to 
expend  the  necessary  effort?  Will  that  ac- 
complish anything?  Thare  were  laws  In  Ger- 
many against  anti-Semitism  before  the  Nazis 
took  over.  Convictions  were  few  and  were 
rarely  followed  by  punishment. 

The  doubt  can  be  set  at  rest.  Such  legis- 
lation 13  practical.     It  will  be  effective. 

Any  legislation,  to  be  effective,  must  carry 
the  approval  of  the  population.     That  ap- 
proval may  already  exist  when  the  proposal  is 
made,  or  it  may  arise  after  adoption  because 
it  is  acceptable  to  the  people.    In  that  case 
it  is  itself  the  stimulus  for  activating  popular 
response.    The  minimum  requirement  is  that 
it  should  not  conflict  with  existing  attitudes 
and  emotions.    In  Germany,  popular  approval 
was  absent.     The  legislation  could  not  be- 
come acceptable    because  traditional  preju- 
dices and  emotional   attitudes   were  condi- 
tioned in  favor  of  anti-Semitism.    Any  at- 
tempt to  eradicate  anti-Jewishness  was  in 
conflict    with    an    ingrained    point    of    view 
against  the  Jews.     The  theory  and  spirit  of 
the  rights  of  man  had  never  really  reached 
below  the  surface  of  social  thinking  In  Ger- 
many as  it  had  done  In  France.    There  are 
those  who  make  out  a  case  for  the  proposition 
that  in  Germany  western  civilization  and  the 
Judeo-Christian   morality   had   never   really 
penetrated  below  the  surface.    The  intellec- 
tual and  liberal  venee*  of  Germany  was  brit- 
tle.   At  best  It  was  characteristic  of  an  in- 
significant minority.     It  had  never  even  in 
theory  become  the  Ideology  of  the  German 
masses. 

In  our  country  that  situation  does  not 
exist.  The  American  Creed  is  the  psycho- 
logical background  of  the  vast  majority  of 
our  citizens.  It  Is  rooted  In  the  morality  and 
ethics  and  religion  founded  on  the  Bible.  It 
is  saturated  by  the  rights,  freedoms,  and 
equality  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  In 
actual  practice  of  realizing  the  principles,  we 
frequently  fall  short.  But  these  failures 
are  not  the  result  of  general  ingrained  tradi- 
tions or  prejudices.  The  most  recent  poll  on 
anti-Semitism  in  the  United  States  indicated 
that  perhaps  9  percent  of  the  population  are 
infected  with  the  disease.  This  condition 
obtains  after  a  dozen  years  of  anti-Semitic 
propaganda.  That  propaganda  was  deliber- 
ately and  most  ably  carried  out  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  over  half  a  billion  dollars. 
Legislation  against  anti-Semitism  can  gain 
the  potential  support  of  the  vast  majority  of 
our  population.  Its  Ideological  foundation 
upon  the  American  Creed  is  almost  too 
obvious  to  need  pointing  out.  Its  value  as  an 
Instrument  for  national  welfare  Is  easily 
demonstrable. 

Such  legislation  could  take  the  form  of  a 
criminal  statute.  It  would  state,  first,  that 
because  of  totalitarian  attacks  upon  our 
counry  we  were  compelled  to  wage  the  great- 
est war  in  our  history,  a  war  which  would 
have  destroyed  us  had  we  lost  It. 

Secondly,  that  our  enemies  made  war,  not 
only  physically,  but  by  means  of  propaganda, 
and  that  one  of  the  chief  vehicles  of  their 
propaganda  warfare  was  anti-Semitism. 

Third,  that  even  though  we  won  the  strug- 
gle of  arms,  our  public  peace  and  security  will 
continue  to  be  endangered  for  many  years  to 
come  by  anti-Semitic  propaganda  and  activ- 
ity which  is  still  effective  among  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  of  our  population. 

Fourth,  that  this  propaganda  and  activity 
are  potential  motivation  for  action  and  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  present  danger. 

The  statute  would  then  make  It  a  criminal 
offense  to  publish  or  disseminate  any  antl- 


Jewish  material  of  any  nature,  or  engage  In 
any  other  way  in  anti-Jewish  activity  or 
propaganc'a,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking,  in- 
juring, or  infringing  in  any  way  upon  the 
rights  of  any  inhabitant  or  group  of  inhabi- 
tants in  the  United  States;  or  for  the  purpose 
of  Interfering  with  the  life,  liberty,  or  pur- 
suit of  happiness  of  such  Inhabitants  or 
groups  of  inhabitants  or  with  their  right  to 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  same. 

In  other  words,  the  prohibition  would  be 
not  of  anti-Semitism  but  the  use  of  anti- 
Semitism  as  an  instrument  for  attacking  or 
destroying  our  people,  our  government,  or  our 
way  of  life. 

This  statute  should  be  enacted  by  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  the  States. 

NO  INFRINGEMENT  ON  FREEDOM 

As  anti-Semitism  increased  in  the  last  few 
years,  efforts  were  made  to  draft  model  stat- 
utes to  outlaw  it:  These  attempts  were 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  unconstitutionality. 
Most  of  the  proposals  were  in  the  form  of 
group  libel  laws.  One  sought  to  prevent 
dissemination  of  harmful  propaganda 
through  the  malls.  Another  sought  to  ban 
such  propaganda  if  it  originated  in  a  foreign 
country.  All  of  them  faced  the  likelihood  of 
rejection  on  the  ground  of  interference  with 
the  right  of  free  speech. 

The  statute  proposed  here  overcomes  that 
difficulty.  It  would  not  Infringe  upon  the 
constitutional  guaranty  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression because  It  follows  the  expressed 
limitations  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  statutes 
which  limit  freedom  of  expression  will  be 
valid  when  the  limitation  is  upon  expression 
which  threatens  public  peace  and  security; 
when  that  threat  constitutes  a  clear  and 
present  danger:  and  when  that  danger  is 
serious.  The  proposed  statute  has  an  ex- 
plicit statement  of  the  threat  of  anti-Semitic 
propaganda  and  activity  in  the  United  States 
to  the  public  peace  and  security,  of  the 
clearness  and  present  existence  of  the  dan- 
ger, of  the  seriousness  of  the  danger,  and  of 
the  facts  upon  which  these  statements  are 
based. 

The  Court  has  held  further  that  bona 
fide  discussion  of  public  Issues  must  not 
be  interfered  with,  and  that  great  latitude 
Is  permitted  for  freedom  of  discussion  so 
that  many  types  of  living,  character,  opinion 
and  belief  can  develop;  but  that  this  lati- 
tude is  not  intended  to  protect  a  specific  evil 
program.  Under  the  proposed  statute  no  one 
Is  barred  from  discussing  any  subject.  In- 
cluding anti-Semitism.  The  statute  does  not 
ban  even  prejudiced  or  anti-Semitic  state- 
ments except  when  made  for  the  evil  purpose 
specifically  set  forth. 

HATRED    THREATENS    SECTJRTTT 

The  existing  rules  of  criminal  procedure, 
particularly  as  to  burden  of  proof  and  de- 
fenses, would  be  ample  protection  to  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  The  normal  pressure 
of  public  opinion  and  the  responsiveness 
of  public  prosecutors  to  community  inter- 
ests would  be  a  sufficient  control  on  the  in- 
stitution of  actions.  The  common  sense, 
regard  for  fair  play  and  ordinary  decency 
of  American  Juries  may  be  relied  on  for 
proper  verdicts. 

Meanwhile,  anti-Semitism  continues  and 
the  public  Is  unaware  of  the  Insidious  threat 
to  our  way  of  life.  Again  the  Jews  are  a 
smokescreen  for  the  larger  attack  on  our 
democratic  Institutions.  The  secret  aim  is 
to  extinguish  all  our  moral,  ethical,  and  re- 
ligious values.  The  hidden  purpose  is  to  dis- 
integrate our  American  way  of  life.  The 
Intention  Is  to  cancel  all  our  hard-won  free- 
doms. The  ultimate  goal  is  to  destroy  Amer- 
ica. That  Is  the  danger  which  we  are  fight- 
ing. The  proposed  law  is  an  Instrument 
for  fighting  that  danger.  Philosophically, 
psychologically,  and  practically  it  Is  a  valid 
Instrument.  Now  is  the  time  to  create  It. 
Time  and  experience  In  actual  application 
wUl  refine  its  form  and  Its  effectiveness. 
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The  Railroad  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KfiOWUND 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Progressive  of  June  17.  relative 
to  the  remarks  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  concerning  the 
recent  railroad  strike. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  EDITOR  RESERVES  THE  LAST  COLUMN 

Senator  Watne  Morse,  the  Oregon  Re- 
publican, Is  a  stubborn  citizen  and  a  relent- 
less foe — especially  when  he  has  been  pushed 
around.  At  the  time  of  the  uproar  over 
the  railroad  strike  and  President  Truman's 
hysterical  outburst  before  Congress  demand- 
ing dictatorial  powers  to  conscript  labor. 
IkfossE  charged  that  the  President's  whole  act 
was  a  phony  because  he  knew  hours  in  ad- 
vance that  the  strike  was  to  be  called  off  at 
4  p.  m. — the  very  moment  Mr.  Truman  was 
scheduled  to  deliver  his  message  to  Congress. 
Administration  spokesmen  hastily  took  the 
floor  to  express  righteous  resentment  at  the 
Oregon  Republican's  slur  on  the  President, 
but  Morse  courageously  refused  to  back 
down,  insisting  that  he  had  the  facts  to  prove 
his  charge.  If  his  accusation  were  true,  cer- 
tainly the  principal  reason  advanced  by  the 
President  for  demanding  power  to  draft  labor 
had  ceased  to  exist  several  hours  before  Mr. 
Truman  asked  for  extraordinary  authority 
to  break  the  rail  strike. 

Senator  Morse  rightly  refuses  to  let  the 
matter  drop  with  the  administration's  Indig- 
nant generalization  that  the  Senator  was  in- 
sulting the  President.  He  has  now  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  what  happened  on  that  historic 
Saturday,  May  25.  the  Inquiry  to  "Include  an 
Investigation  of  all  charges  that  the  adminis- 
tration knew  or  should  have  known  several 
hours  before  the  President's  speech  that  the 
strike  would  not  continue  after  4  p.  m." 

In  IntKxlucing  his  resolution  in  the  Senate, 
with  the  usual  silent  treatment  In  the  daily 
press.  Morse  said  he  was  "ready  to  prove  my 
charge  that  the  President  did  not  fulfill  his 
clear  obligations  to  the  public  when  he  made 
his  speech  on  Saturday,  May  25  (demanding 
power  to  break  the  strike  by  drafting  labor) 
In  that  he  did  not  Inform  them  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  a  railroad  strike  after  4 
p.  m.,  and  that  fact  was  weU  known  by  his 
advisers  before  noon  on  Saturday." 

Morse's  story  of  what  happened  that  de- 
cisive day  makes  absorbing  reading,  and  be- 
cause most  of  the  press,  which  helped  whip 
up  the  President's  hysteria,  has  shown  no  in- 
terest in  publishing  it,  I  am  here  passing  It 
on  to  you: 

"I  was  and  still  am  exceedingly  critical  of 
the  conduct  and  bad  Judgment  exercised  by 
representatives  of  the  brotherhoods  and  told 
them  so,  but  the  fact  Is  that  at  9  o'clock 
Saturday  morning  in  my  office  I  had  a  con- 
ference at  the  request  of  the  brotherhoods 
with  Ray  T.  Miller,  counsel  for  the  trainmen. 
••I  told  him  that  the  brotherhoods  didn't 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on.  I  advised  him  to 
proceed  without  further  delay  to  notify  the 
White  House  that  the  men  would  go  back  to 
work  and  that  the  brotherhocds  would  ac- 
cept the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
own  emergency  board  following  which  the 
railroads  and  brotherhoods  could  work  out  by 


negotiations  in  accordance  with  those  recom- 
mendations and  unsettled  dllTerences  over 
working  rules 

"Miller  left  my  office,  went  directly  to 
Whitney  and  Johnston,  and  communicated 
my  advice  to  them,  which  they  accepted.  I 
was  so  notified  by  telephone. 

"But  when  they  triea  to  carry  out  the  sur- 
render, they  found  that  they  were  unable 
to  get  a  conference  at  the  White  House. 
Whitney  and  Johnston  then  went  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  F.  Byrnes  to  notify  him 
of  their  Intentions. 

"Byrnes  went  from  the  SUte  Department 
to  the  White  House.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  be  took  the  matter  up  with  Steelman. 
Before  noon  on  Saturday.  Steelman  notified 
Whitney  and  Johnston  that  the  President . 
had  Instructed  him  (Steelman)  not  to  carry 
on  any  further  negotiations  In  the  Presi- 
dent's name  with  Whitney  and  Johnston. 
The  President  took  that  position  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Whitney  and  Johnston  had 
notified  his  advisers  that  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  going  ahead  with  the  strike. 

"I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  President 
was  obviously  angry  and  that  he  had  cause 
to  be  angry,  but  he  also  had  the  obligation 
Inasmuch  as  he  had  set  the  4  o'clock  dead- 
line himself  to  do  everything  he  could  to 
consummate  a  settlement  of  the  matter  be- 
fore he  made  his  speech  at  4  p.  m. 

"I  am  informed  that  at  any  Ume  on  Sat- 
urday the  controversy  could  have  been 
settled  by  the  President  or  any  of  hk  advi- 
sers with  his  consent.  1  say  that  it  was  the 
President's  public  duty  to  try  to  complete 
the  settlement  before  he  came  to  the  Capi- 
tol for  his  speech. 

"Serious  as  the  charge  is.  I  repeat  that  the 
stage  was  all  set  for  a  great  show  Saturday 
afternoon  and  the  President  was  careful 
to  see  to  It  that  he  did  not  negotiate  with 
Whitney  and  Johnston  which  If  he  had  done 
would  have  required  drastic  changes  In  his 
speech.  That  does  not  build  up  confidence 
In  the  President. 

"The  President's  conduct  In  this  respect 
has  given  many  people  here  in  Washington 
who  know  something  about  the  surround- 
ing facts  of  both  the  coal  and  the  railroad 
cases — in  the  former  case  he  permitted 
Government  officials  to  carry  on  contract 
negotiations  with  the  striking  miners— that 
because  Whitney  and  Johnston  were  In  a 
very  weak  position,  he  sought  to  make  an 
example  of  them.  Such  p>ollcles  neither 
build  public  coiifldence  nor  future  industrial 
harmony."  m.  H.  R. 


The  British  Loan 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIRGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24, 1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  discussion  on  the  pro- 
posed British  loan,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  very  great  concern.  I  have  given  the 
subject  serious  study  and  am  convinced 
that  from  a  financial  and  economic 
standpoint  it  would  be  a  bad  bargain  and 
a  foolish  venture.  It  is  agreed  by  most 
everyone  that  the  termination  of  deficit 
spending  and  a  balanced  budget  Is  the 
only  road  to  economic  stability. 

This  loan  will  be  borrowed  money  and 
will  add  to  the  national  debt;  it  will  in- 
crease the  inflationary  pressure;  it  will 
provide  increased  demands  for  already 
scarce  merchandise,  and  will  put  f  lu-ther 


away  Into  the  future  the  day  when  veter- 
ans will  l>e  able  to  secure  houses  and 
greatly  needed  merchandise. 

The  Congress  has  a  solemn  obligation 
to  preserve  the  value  of  our  money  and 
the  value  of  our  txmds,  yet  these  loans 
and  continued  deficit  spending  definitely 
tend  to  lessen  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar  and  consequently  lower  the  value 
of  our  bonds. 

The  late  Lord  Keynes  Is  reported  to 
have  said  to  the  House  of  Lords: 

The  American  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  never  accepted  any  literal  prin- 
ciple of  equal  sacrifice,  financial  or  other- 
wise, between  all  the  Allied  participants. 

It  is  about  this  statement  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress you  today. 

The  United  States  spent  more  money 
in  the  war  against  Germany  and  Japan 
than  Soviet  Russia  and  the  British  Em- 
pire combined.  American  armies  cap- 
tured more  German  prisoners  than  the 
Russian,  British,  and  French  forces  com- 
bined. Our  war  production  was  greater 
than  the  combined  British  and  Russian 
output. 

In  all  other  phases  of  the  war.  except- 
ing casualties,  the  American  contribution 
excelled  or  compared  favorably  with  that 
of  our  allies. 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding  facts 
shown  by  a  survey  of  the  allied  war  con- 
tributions according  to  published  reports 
obtained  mostly  from  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  the  OflBce  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion. 

The  purpo.<:e  in  presenting  this  data  is 
to  answer  the  argument  that  we  owe 
them  the  money  because  they  saved  the 
United  States  in  the  recent  war.  British 
newspapers  and  pubhc  officials  have  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  oiu-  sacrifices  were 
not  proportionate  to  Britain's. 

According  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  United  State.s. 
as  of  February  27,  was  $320,294,000,000. 
Expenditures  of  the  United  mngdom, 
according  to  the  British  information 
service,  were  $94,000,000,000.  The  total 
for  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Em- 
pire was  more  than  $125,000,000,000,  in- 
cluding $3,600,000,000  for  India,  more 
than  $18,000,000,000  for  Canada,  $7,750,- 
003,000  for  Australia,  and  $1,700,000,000 
for  New  Zealand.  The  figure  for  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  was  not  available. 
Russian  war  expenditures  have  not  been 
announced,  but  total  Soviet  expenditures 
for  all  purposes,  as  reported  in  the  cfl3- 
cial  budgets,  were  approximately  $190,- 
000.000,000  for  the  years  1942-45,  in- 
clusive. 

United  States  war  expenditures  In- 
cluded $46,040,000,000  worth  of  lend- 
lease  aid,  of  which  Russia  received  $10,- 
801,000.000  and  the  British  Empire  $30.- 
269,000.000.  Reverse  lend-lease  received 
by  the  United  States  totaled  $6,256,000.- 
000.  including  $5,921,000,000  from  the 
British  Empire  and  $2,000,000  from  So- 
viet Russia. 

The  mobilization  totals  for  the  prin- 
cipal Allies  were: 

United  States.  14.000.000;  British  Em- 
pire, 12,000.000:  Soviet  Russia,  22.000,000; 
China.  5,900.000. 

A  more  accurate  comparison  of  the 
fighting  effectiveness  is  afforded  by  the 
divisional  figures  on  the  western  front. 
The  United  States  had  60  divisions.  Brit- 
ain 14,  Canada  5,  France  11,  and  Poland 
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1.  On  VE-day  the  American  Army  was 
occupying  about  three-fourths  of  the 
front  in  Europe.  Approximately  100.000 
Australian  troops  served  mder  General 
MacArthur. 

Soviet  Russia  deployed  a  total  of 
1.500.000  against  the  Japs  for  less  than 
a  week  in  Manchuria  just  before  VJ-day. 

The  casualties  of  the  United  States 
were  1.097.193:  the  British  Empire  1.233.- 
7£6.  Con.scquently.  in  view  of  these 
facts,  there  is  no  just  basis  for  the  state- 
ment made  by  Lord  Kej'nes. 

It  should  be  evident  to  everyone  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  continue  printing, 
spending,  and  lending  money  indis- 
criminately, however  admirable  the 
cause  may  be.  Every  time  we  spend  a 
billion  dollars  of  borrowed  money  we  re- 
duce the  value  of  our  dollar,  and  if  we 
go  on  spending  and  lending  and  giving 
and  losing,  without  regard  to  how  we  are 
going  to  pay  bade  the  money  that  we 
borrowed,  it  will  not  be  long  until  the 
dollar  will  go  as  the  currency  of  other 
countries  that  have  overspent. 

Approval  of  the  proposed  loan  would 
start  the  United  States  down  a  financial 
road  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  disaster. 


Reorganization  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  five  editorials 
commenting  on  the  so-called  La  Follette- 
Monroney  bill  which  was  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  which  proposes  to  re- 
organize the  Congress.  The  editorials 
are  from  the  Journal,  of  Providence. 
R  L.  of  June  17,  1946;  the  Courant,  of 
Hartford.  Conn.,  ct  June  16,  1946;  the 
News  of  Washington,  D.  C,  of  June  17, 
1946;  the  News,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  of  June 
13.  1946.  and  the  News,  of  Lynchburg, 
Va..  of  June  15.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm   the   Providence    (R.   I.)    Journal   of 
June  17.  1946] 

•ntXAMUNIMC  CONCSESS 

The  La  FoUette-Monroney  bill,  passed  In 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  49-16,  alms  to  stream- 
line the  structure  of  Congress  and  enable  it 
to  handle  more  efflclently  and  expeditiously 
the  volume  of  business  and  the  multiplicity 
of  problems  that  have  been  heaped  upon  It 
since  the  last  revamping  in  1921. 

The  reorganization  of  the  committee  struc- 
ture of  the  Sen>>.te  is  described  by  Senator 
La  Foluttz  a.*  the  "keystone  of  the  arch  of 
Improving  the  efficiency  of  this  body  in  dis- 
charging its  tremendous  responsibilities  in 
the  modem  world."  At  present  there  are  33 
standing  committees  and  altogether  the  96 
Members  of  the  Senate  occupy  568  seats  en 
the  standing  or  special  committees,  or  an 
average  of  6  committee  places  for  each  Sena- 
tor. There  is  one  Senator  who  holds  10 
committee  assignments.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  Is  Impassible  for  Senators  to  fulflU 


their  assignments  faithfully  and  intelligently 
on  committees,  where  the  legislative  work  is 
prepared. 

The  number  of  standing  committees  is  to 
be  reduced  from  33  to  15  and  special  com- 
mittees eliminated.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  it  is  pro- 
posed to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  stand- 
ing committees.  To  make  these  committees 
more  effective  the  bill  proposes  (1)  to  ap- 
point to  each  committee  four  experts  In  the 
subject-matter  field;  and  (2)  to  increase  the 
staff  and  services  of  the  Legislative  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Committee  pro- 
cedure as  regards  hearings,  meetings,  and 
records  is  to  be  regularized  and  it  is  planned 
to  expedite  reporting  and  clarify  understand- 
ing of  measures  submitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  committees.  In  conference  committees, 
the  rule  is  to  be  strengthened  to  confine  them 
to  matters  in  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses.  Legislative  riders  to  appropriation 
bills  are  to  be  outlawed.  Because  of  obvious 
practical  reasons,  nothing  was  done  to  at- 
tempt to  change  the  sacred  seniority  rights 
on  committees. 

To  strengthen  party  government  against  the 
Insistent  pressiire  groups,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  majority  and  minor- 
ity policy  committees  In  each  House,  to  be 
chosen  at  the  outset  of  each  new  Congress 
by  majority  and  minority  conferences  and  to 
consist  of  seven  members  each. 

To  bring  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  Into  closer  cooperation  and  under- 
standing, as  was  done  by  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  bill  proposes  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  legislative-executive  council 
to  consist  of  the  majority  policy  committee 
in  Ijoth  Houses,  the  President,  and  members 
of  his  Cabinet. 

To  keep  an  eye  on  the  numerous  agencies 
and  bureaus  which  have  been  spawned,  the 
reorganized  committees  of  the  Senate  are 
charged  with  their  oversight  so  that  the  dele- 
gation of  power  will  be  carried  out  in  con- 
formity with  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

To  help  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
it  Is  proposed  that  they  be  assigned  an 
$8,000  annually,  nonleglslatlve.  administrative 
assistant;  that  their  pay  be  increased  to 
$15,000;  that  they  become  eligible  for  a  con- 
tributory pension  plan;  that  they  be  relieved 
of  the  endless  private  bills. 

The  bill  makes  Important  fiscal  changes. 
It  would  require  open  hearings  on  all  appro- 
priation bills.  It  would  forbid  reapproprla- 
tlon  of  unobligated  balances  except  for  con- 
tinuing public  works.  It  would  provide  for 
adoption  of  the  annual  Federal  Budget  totals 
by  joint  action  of  the  revenue  and  appro- 
priating committees  of  both  Houses.  It  wotild 
provide  that  if  total  expenditures  recom- 
mended exceed  estimated  total  revenue.  Con- 
gress would  be  required  by  record  vote  to 
authorize  creation  of  additional  Federal  debt 
In  amount  of  the  excess.  If  It  appears  mid- 
way through  the  fiscal  year  that  total  appro- 
priations are  going  to  exceed  the  total  ap- 
proved budget  figure,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  President  by  proclamation  shall  reduce 
them  by  a  uniform  figtire  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  fixed  charges)  so  as  to  bring 
total  expenditures  within  the  limit  previously 
set. 

The  measure  was  written  after  more  than 
•  year  of  study,  hearings,  and  deliberations 
conducted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  and  it  la  bipartisan 
in  character.  It  would  go  far  to  modernize 
the  operations  of  Congress,  and  the  House  is 
urged  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Senate  in 
supporting  it. 

|From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  of 
June  16.  19461 

OX-C.ABT  GOVERNMENT 

There  are  disturbing  reports  that  the  La 
FoUette-Monroney  bill  modernizing  congres- 
sional machinery,  passed  In  the  Senate  by  a 


49-to-16  vote,  may  meet  the  powerful  oppo- 
sition of  such  veteran  congressional  wheel- 
horses  as  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  of  Texas. 
The  prospect  for  passage  of  the  measure  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  does  not  look 
too  promising.  Unless  powerful  pressure  is 
exerted  on  the  die-hards,  the  bill  may  be  split 
up  and  allowed  to  die  piecemeal  in  various 
committees 

The  attitude  of  the  House  toward  this  de- 
sirable law  is  quite  different  from  the  celerity 
with  which  the  Senate,  without  a  roll-call 
vote,  and  without  debate,  voted  to  cut  the 
number  of  Senate  committees  from  33  to  15 
and  of  House  committees  from  48  to  19;  to 
give  Members  of  Congress  a  $5,000  increase; 
and  to  provide  an  administrative  assistant 
for  each  Member.  One  of  the  more  significant 
provisions  In  this  bill  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  majority  and  minority  policy  com- 
mittees in  each  House  in  order  to  cryst.iUize 
party  policy  on  major  issues  and  to  fix  party 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  that  policy. 

In  short,  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  would, 
If  passed,  enable  Congress  to  rid  itself  of 
many  of  the  petty  details  on  wh.ch  it  now 
fritters  away  so  much  of  Its  time.  Further- 
more. It  would  vastly  improve  the  coordina- 
tion between  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments.  Balanced  against  all  these  de- 
sirable Improvements  is  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  committee  chairmanships  would 
be  greatly  reduced,  and  some  Members  of 
Congress  would  serve  on  fewer  committees 
than  at  present.  It  Is  apparently  this  fea- 
ture that  has  aroused  the  opposition  of  those 
who  by  seniority  have  acquired  powerful 
vested  Interests  In  the  present  set-up. 

Congress  has  long  been  the  target  of  pub- 
lic criticism  for  the  muddling  and  inefficient 
manner  in  which  It  transacts  the  public  busi- 
ness. This  archaic  structure,  unretormed  in 
more  than  50  years,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  building  up  of  the  vast  administrative 
machinery  attached  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment under  President  Roosevelt.  In  any 
contest  between  these  two  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, the  executive  department  was  al- 
ways amply  staffed  with  experts  while  Con- 
gress lacked  both  the  expert  advice  and  the 
time  thoroughly  to  study  some  of  the  meas- 
ures that  were  jammed  down  its  throat. 

Now,  at  long  last,  when  relative  efficiency 
Is  within  the  Immediate  grasp  of  that  body. 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If  this  bill 
were  killed  by  the  opposition  of  those  who 
have  a  personal  ax  to  grind.  Public  opinion 
should  get  behind  this  rr.er  sure  so  that  Con- 
gress will  realize  that  it  Is  necessary  to  get 
Its  own  house  In  order.  Oxcart  machinery  In 
Congress  Is  hardly  suitable  for  the  atomic 
age,  a  fact  that  everybody  seemS  to  know 
except  a  powerful  clique  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  News  of  June 
17.  1946) 

don't  CHEXB  YET 

The  Senate's  49-to-lfl  vote  for  the  bill  to 
reorganize  Congress  and  make  it  more  effi- 
cient has  c.eated  some  dangerous  optimism. 

Many  citizens  assume  that  It's  now  safe  to 
expect  an  easy  victory  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  true,  we  think,  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  Meml)er8 — probably  a  large  majority — 
favors  this  bill.  Most  Representatives  know, 
as  well  as  most  Senators  do,  how  greatly  Con- 
gress is  handicapped  by  its  old-fashioned 
methods.  Us  cumbersome  procedures,  Its 
overlapping  and  confiicting  and  too  numer- 
ous committees,  and  Its  lack  of  adequate,  in- 
dependent facilities  for  fact  finding. 

It  is  also  true  that  Representative  Mnu 
MoNRONET,  of  Oklahoma,  can  do  as  fine  a  Job 
of  piloting  the  measure  In  the  House  as  did 
Senator  Bob  La  Follette.  of  Wisconsin.  In 
the  other  branch — If  he  gets  the  opportunity. 

But  that's  the  trouble. 

Legislative  machinery  in  the  House  is 
pretty  tightly  controlled  by  men  who  owe 


cept  the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
own  emergency  board  following  which  the 
railroads  and  brotherhoods  could  work  out  by 


crease  the  inflationary  pressure;  it  will 
provide  increased  demands  for  already 
scarce  merchandise,  and  will  put  further 


divisional  figures  on  the  western  front. 
The  United  States  had  €0  divisions.  Brit- 
ain 14,  Canada  5,  F.ance  11,  and  Poland 
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their  power  and  prominence  to  the  present 
system  and  are  not  eager  to  see  It  changed. 

A  little  enthusiastic  help  from  Speaker 
Sam  Raybitrn.  for  instance.  Would  go  far  to 
assure  success  for  the  congressional  reor- 
ganization plan.  But  Mr.  Raybtjkn  is  very, 
very  cool  on  this  subject. 

Then  there's  the  Rules  Committee — Itself 
one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  what's 
wrong  with  Congress.  This  committee  can, 
and  much  too  often  does,  use  Us  power  to 
bottle  up  bills  to  which  its  members  have 
personal  objections,  no  matter  how  good  such 
bills  may  be  or  how  widely  favored  In  the 
country  and  in  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  Rules  Committee's  most  In- 
fluential members  are  even  colder  than 
Speaker  Raybtjrn  to  the  La  FoUette-Mon- 
roney proposals. 

So,  we  think.  It  Is  very  much  up  to  citi- 
zens who  want  a  more  efficient  Congress  to 
make  their  voices  heard.  If  they  don't, 
there  is  real  danger  that  the  bill  won't  reach 
the  stage  of  debate  In  the  House.  Or  that 
only  those  parts  of  It  pertaining  to  more 
pay.  more  office  help,  and  retirement  bene- 
fits for  Congressmen  will  be  enacted,  while 
the  urgently  needed  reforms  and  Improve- 
ments are  burled. 


JFrom  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News  of  June  13, 

19461 

senate  votes  to  CO  modern 

The  unexpected  and  overwhelming  success 
w^+h  which  Senator  La  PotLETTE  put  his  om- 
nibus congressional  reorganization  bill 
through  the  Senate  suggests  that  he  and 
other  advocates  of  legislative  streamlining 
have  hit  upon  a  happy  mixture  of  bitter  and 
Bweet  with  which  to  tickle  the  palates  of  their 
more  tradltlon-rldden  colleagues. 

The  bill,  which  the  Senate  passed  without 
crijipllng  amendments  by  a  surprising  vote  of 
4^  to  16,  calls  for  a  number  of  fundamental, 
long-needed  reforms.  Among  them  are  the 
consolidation  of  33  standing  committees  into 
15;  the  elimination  of  special  committees; 
the  strengthening  of  party  government 
through  the  creation  of  majority  and 
minority  policy  committees:  the  creation  of 
a  coordinated  budget-control  system  such  as 
Congress  has  never  had  before;  important 
additions  to  available  facilities  for  Inde- 
pendent Investigation  and  research  on  pend- 
ing questions  of  national  policy,  and  relief 
from  such  onerous  congressional  tasks  as  the 
enactment  of  private  claim  bills. 

Many  of  these  provisions,  because  they 
strike  at  various  elements  ol  privilege  and 
prestige,  were  bitter  pills  for  some  Senators 
to  swallow.  With  them,  however,  went  a 
sugar-coating — congressional  salary  raises 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  a  pension  plan  for 
retiring  Members,  and  a  well-paid  admln's- 
tratlve  assistant  for  each  Member.  To  get 
his  whole  plan  through  Senator  La  Follette 
bad  to  yield  only  to  a  relatively  minor  series 
of  amendments.  Including  one  to  save  the 
patronage  system  of  appointing  congressional 
employees. 

Prior  to  the  Senate  vote,  the  reorganization 
bill  appeared  to  have  little  chance  of  final 
enactment  before  next  month's  adjournment. 
Now  Its  prospects  depend  largely  on  the  re- 
ception it  gets  from  the  Hout>e  Rules  Com- 
mittee, which  has  the  power  to  rush  it  along 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Members  cf 
the  joint  La  FoUette-Monroney  committee 
which  drafted  it,  or  to  let  it  die  on  the  vine 
by  splitting  its  various  sections  among  a 
number  of  standing  committees.  On  its 
merits,  the  bill  is  entitled  to  clear  saUlng.  It 
Is  the  best  move  Congress  has  made  In  years 
to  modernize  the  procedures  of  democratic 
government. 

IFrora  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  of  June  15, 
1946) 

PAT    OF    CONCHESSME!* 

Increase  of  pay  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars 


a  year  is  provided  in  a  reorganization  bill 
already  passed  by  the  Senate.  This,  the  least 
Important  lecttire  of  the  measure,  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  congres- 
sional action,  is  unfortunately  the  part  that 
will  attract  the  most  attention,  and  receive 
the  most  criticism,  some  of  It  censure  The 
censure,  the  News  believes  Is  based  largely  in 
prejudice  or  on  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  is 
unjustified  and  unfair. 

Citation,  in  support  of  the  Increase,  of  the 
fact  that  a  rather  large  number  of  veteran 
Members,  several  from  Virginia,  have  resigned 
recently  to  accept  more  remunerative  em- 
ployment Is  not  very  Impressive  testimony 
In  favor  of  the  increa.se.  Not  a  few  of  those 
who  have  resigned  have  accepted  positions 
that  pay  them  so  well  that  the  temptation 
could  not  have  been  resisted  had  the  pay  of 
Congiessmen  been  fifteen,  or  even  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Some  of  them,  further- 
more, got  their  new  jobs  becinse  they  had 
been  Congressmen  and  had  acquired  Infor- 
mation and  Influence  they  otherwise  would 
not  have  had.  A  better  argument  than  that 
good  men  resign  to  get  more  pay  ts  that  good 
men  often  are  deterred  from  offering  for  of- 
fice because  the  pay  is  insufficient.  The  cost 
of  living  has  Increased  greatly  In  the  21  years 
since  the  pay  of  Congressmen  was  raised  to 
$10,000,  and  the  cost  of  living  In  Washington 
more  than  In  most  places.  Congressmen 
maintain  two  residences,  one  In  Washington 
and  one  at  home,  and  have  to  pay  high  for 
the  former.  Demands  upon  Congressmen  are 
such  that  they  have  to  spend  money  men 
and  women  in  private  life  can  avoid  spend- 
ing. Congressmen  have  to  contribute  to 
party  campaign  expenses  and  to  a  variety  of 
causes  others  may  help  or  not,  as  they  wish, 
and  usually  with  smaller  contributloris.  Fi- 
nally, every  Congressman  has  to  spend  some- 
thing at  each  election  time  for  his  own  cam- 
paign, the  expense  Ijelng  particularly  heavy 
for  those  who  have  strong  opposition  recur- 
ringly.  as  many  of  them  do.  In  short,  those 
without  independent  means  find  the  going 
rough  on  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  many  a 
good  citizen  Is  deterred  by  financial  consid- 
erations from  offering  as  a  candidate. 

Fifteen  thousand  dollars  Isn't  too  much.  It 
is  only  a  half  or  a  third  what  that  sum  Is  to 
private  citizens  in  many  parts  of  the  cotm- 
try.  A  Con^essman  who  isn't  worth  that  to 
his  constituents  shouldn't  be  a  Congressman 
and  should  be  retired. 


The  Hobbs  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24  (IcQislative  day  of 
Tuesdaj/.  March  S) .  1946 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  a  very  timely 
editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Pest  cf  this  morning,  regarding  the 
Hobbs  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooro. 
as  follows: 

HOBBS  BILL 

President  Truman  is  said  to  be  disposed  to 
sign  the  Hobbs  bill  if  he  is  given  assurance 
that  it  will  not  impinge  upon  the  right  to 
strike  and  to  picket  or  upon  any  other  right 
cf  organized  labor.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  such  asrurance  will  be  forthcoming,  for 
the  bill  merely  outlaws  Interference  with 
interstate  commerce  by  robbery  and  extor- 
tion.   It  Is  Intended,  of  course,  to  put  a  stop 


to  certain  types  of  so-called  picketing  In 
which  unions  or  racketeers  disguising  them- 
selves as  legitimate  labor  representatives  beat 
up  truck  drivers  and  exact  tribute  from  tbem 
for  the  privilege  of  hauling  produce  over  the 
highways  or  unloading  it  at  destination. 
But  to  stop  this  sort  of  lawlessness  is  no  more 
an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  labor 
than  to  prevent  other  types  of  robbery  and 
assault. 

What  we  are  utterly  unable  to  understand 
Is  why  the  AFL  and  CIO  put  themselves  in 
the  indefensible  po-sition  of  fighting  this  rea- 
sonable legislation.  When  Congressman 
Hobbs  first  drafted  his  bill  to  close  up  the 
loopholes  which  the  Supreme  Court  had 
punched  into  the  Antlracketeerlng  Act  Of 
1934.  union  representatives  objected  bccau«e 
lal>or  was  singled  out  for  Fpeclal  attention 
under  a  criminal  statute.  Mr.  Hobbs  asked  if 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  the  bill  if  Its 
terms  were  made  general.  Tlie  answer  was 
"No."  Thereupon  he  modified  the  measure  to 
penalize  any  robbery  or  extortioa  interlerlng 
with  Interstate  commerce  No  reference  was 
made  to  labor,  except  to  provide  that  none 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Claytcn. 
Norris-LaGuardia,  Railway  Labor  and  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Acts  should  be  Im- 
paired. It  Is  this  measure  which  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  passed  and  which  the 
President,  apparently.  Is  about  tc  sign.  It 
cannot  be  thrown  down  without  extending 
and  open  invitation  to  hoodlums  to  rob  help- 
less victims  under  the  false  pretense  of 
advancing  the  Interests  of  labor. 


Shortage  of  Silyer  for  Mannfacturing 
Purposes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24  Heqislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
months  past,  numerous  newspaper  arti- 
cles have  come  to  my  attention  which  re- 
fer to  the  current  shortage  of  silver  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Unfortunate- 
ly, a  good  many  of  these  articles  are  so 
distorted  and  so  intemperate  that  I  find 
myself  unwilling  to  read  further  than 
the  captions. 

My  attention,  however,  has  just  been 
called  to  a  statement  on  this  subject 
which  recently  appeared  In  the  Trade 
Union  Courier,  a  publication  which  has 
the  official  endorsement  of  1,700  labor 
unions  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 
statement  appears  over  the  name  of 
Robert  8.  Palmer,  executive  director  of 
the  Colorado  Mining  Association,  on  be- 
half of  that  organization  and  of  afSliatcd 
Utah  and  Nevada  groups.  Mr.  Palmer's 
statement  is  so  fair  in  Its  approach  to 
a  difficult  problem,  so  full  of  under- 
standing of  the  special  difficulties  which 
today  confront  our  silver-producing 
mines  and  our  silver-using  manufactur- 
ers, that  I  a.sk  imanimous  consent  to 
have  it  In.serted  in  the  RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 
as  follows: 

StLVERWOBK138 :    DO    TOt7   tCALLT    NEED  EILVBKr 

Today  the  ciTrrencles  of  most  of  the  world 
•re  in  collapse,  yet  the  Btreni?th  of  the  XJnited 
States  dollar  Is  everywhere  recognized.    On* 
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of  the  principal  reasons  for  that  strength 
lies  In  the  substantial  stocks  of  gold 
and  silver  which  the  United  States  Treasury 
holds  as  backing  for  note  issues  and  lor  the 
Issuance  of  coinage.  The  mining  West  Is 
happy  over  the  Important  role  It  has  played 
In  the  achievement  of  that  fortunate  posi- 
tion. The  West  is  especially  proud  of  the 
leading  rble  It  has  played  lb  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  silver — even  though  the  West  has 
benefited  only  modestly  from  that  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  West  has  received  little  credit  for  Its 
leadership  in  respect  to  silver.  In  fact,  our 
position  has  been  continuously  misrepre- 
sented by  skllirul  propagandists.  Our  west- 
em  Senators  and  the  small  number  of  Con- 
grcwmen  who  represent  us  have  been  contin- 
ou»tj  maligned  and  villflcd.  "Twelve 
BMn  against  the  Nation":  "Fattening  on  the 
Treasury";  "Greed  unadorned";  "Levy  on  tax- 
payers, manufacturers,  and  other  users  of 
silver":  "Indefensible  subsidy" — these  are 
only  a  few  samples  of  the  vituperation  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  us  because  of  our  lead- 
ership In  connection  with  silver.  Yet  we 
bear  no  malice  toward  those  whose  concep- 
tion of  silver  has  been  so  short-sighted. 

Now  there  Is  another  crisis  In  silver.  It  is 
•  manufacturing  crisis.  It  Is  due  to  a  200- 
percent  increase  in  the  Industrial  use  of  silver 
since  1940,  along  with  a  57-percent  drop  in 
domestic  silver  production  and  a  virtual  c6I- 
Inpse  In  imports.  During  the  war  the  West 
cheerfully  cooperated  In  the  enactment  of 
s{)ecial  silver  legislation,  which  provided  sil- 
ver from  the  United  States  Treasury  for  war 
production  and  for  civilian  manufacture. 
Here  again  our  western  position  hds  been 
grossly  misrepresented.  In  fact,  while  your 
industry  prospered  over  3.000  of  our  sliver 
pnxluclng  mines  were  shut  down. 

For  months  past  we  have  again  offered  you 
our  cooperation  in  the  hope  of  terminating 
the  present  manufacturing  crisis  In  silver. 
V/e  have  approached  the  problem  In  our  cus- 
tomary western  spirit  of  give  and  take — the 
only  satlsfactry  method  of  solving  such 
problems.  Months  ago.  western  legislators 
sponsored  proposals  which  were  Intended  to 
permit  manufacturers  to  operate  success- 
fully on  a  large  scale.  Legislators  represent- 
ing silver-manufacturing  centers  submitted 
other  proposals.  After  weeks  of  senatorial 
hearings  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon. 
That  compromise  was  endorsed  by  Senators 
from  manufacturing  State\  by  Senators 
4Fem  mining  States,  and  by  Senators  who 
had  no  direct  interest  In  the  subject.  But 
once  more  our  western  position  is  being  mis- 
represented. 

One  of  the  accredited  leaders  of  the  sliver 
manufacturing  industry  has  publicly  stated 
that  the  West  has  repudiated  that  compro- 
mise. That  Is  not  so— that  compromise  still 
stands  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  But  It 
seems  that  a  few  die-hards  are  blocking  Its 
fulfillment,  notwithstanding  your  need  of 
silver  and  the  gentlemen's  agreement. 

We  in  the  West  believe  that  the  compro- 
mise which  was  agreed  upon  is  fairer  to  the 
manulac'turers  than  It  Is  to  us — but  we  have 
accepted  It  with  good  grace.  What  Is  the 
naturexjf  that  compromise  which  was  unan- 
imously agreed  upon  before  a  senatorial 
committee?  It  permits  manufacturers  to 
draw  generously  upon  the  Nation's  monetary 
stocks  of  silver  for  a  period  of  2  years  at 
8P.5  cents  an  ounce.  That  price  is  lower 
than  the  prices  ruling  In  many  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  We  are  not  happy  over 
that  price.  Nor  do  we  like  to  see  a  diversion 
of  the  Nation's  monetary  stocks  of  silver  Into 
private  industry.  But  we  have  agreed  to  that 
proposal  and  our  agreement  stands. 

The  compromise  permits  our  western 
miners — during  the  same  period — to  sell 
their  output  to  the  Treasury  at  the  same 
price  at  which  manufacturers  make  their 
purchases  from  the  Treasury.  At  the  end 
of  2  years  our  miners  will  receive  $1.29  from 
th«  Trea£urf — a  price  which  we  have  sought 


for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  That  *1  29 
price,  we  believe,  is  of  major  international 
importance  to  the  United  States.  It  has  only 
modest  significance  to  U£,  because  our  do- 
mestic silver  production  is  at  best  a  small 
part  of  the  world's  production  or  of  the 
Treasury's  monetary  stock. 

At  the  end  of  2  years  the  manufacturing 
Industry  should  be  able  to  obtain  adequate 
s\ipplies  from  its  customary  channels — from 
Mexico,  Canada,  Peru,  and  the  other  foreign 
producing  countries.  It  may  even  be  able 
to  obtain  more  sliver  than  it  can  use— with 
correspondingly  favorable  prices  Until  that 
time  we  In  the  West  must  compete  against 
the  poorly  pr.ld  n^lnors  of  South  America 
and  Africa.  Thereafter,  the  Treasury's  pur- 
chiises  from  us  at  tl  29  will  offer  us  the  same 
protection  that  tariffs  now  offer  to  manu- 
facturers. 

■Yes.  we  think  the  silver  tompromise  is 
mce  than  fair  to  manufacturers,  but  we  will 
go  along  with  It.  Yet  with  this  talk  of 
repudiation  we  don't  kauw  where  we  stand. 
We  are  ver^  doubtful  if  the  manufacturing 
Industry  does.  Congress  Is  planning  to  ad- 
journ In  -July  and  probably  will  not  return 
until  next  December  or  January.  If  there 
Is  no  legislation  in  this  session,  there  can  be 
no  legislation  for  many  months,  if  at  all. 
In  that  event,  manufacturers  will  have  no 
other  alternatives  than  to  obtain  the  elim- 
ination of  OPA  ceilings  on  sliver  and  to  ac- 
quire their  silver  in  a  runaway  market.  Our 
western  miners  would  undoubtedly  receive 
much  more  than  90.5  cents— but  we  prefer 
stability  to  i>kyrocketlng  and  possible  col- 
lapse. We  also  want  you  to  know  where  the 
responsibility  will  lie. 

Won't  you  let  your  own  leaders  know  what 
you  think  about  the  present  compromise? 
Won't    you    let    your    Congressmen    know? 
Won't  you  let  me  know  also — by  letter  or 
telegram — confidentially  If  you  so  desire,  at 
George  Washington  Inn.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colorado     Mining     Association 
AND  Affiliated  Utah  and  Nk- 
VADA    Oboups. 

By  Robert  S.  Palmer,  Executive  Director. 


The  Labor  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  pre- 
sent for  consideration  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  of  June  24: 

LETTERS  TO  THE  TIMES — ANALYSIS  OF  LABOR 
PROBLEM — GENERAL  STin)Y  ADVOCATED  BEFORE 
NEW  LEGISLATIVE  STEPS  ARE  TAKEN 

To  the  EorroR  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Now  that  the  Case  bill  has  been  rejected. 
It  would  appear  that  before  any  new  legisla- 
tive steps  are  Initiated  deep  concentration 
of  our  labor-management  problem  Is  In  order. 
Fundamental  analysis  rather  than  mere  ex- 
pediency in  the  approach  to  this  human 
problem  may  uncover  the  source  of  difficulty. 
Unfortimately,  too  many  of  the  Interested 
parties  approach  collective  bargaining  as  an 
Impersonal  economic  encounter.  The  hu- 
man element  which  makes  men  tick  is 
brtished  aside  sometimes  callously  and  the 
frequent  result  is  disruption  of  economic  and 
social  activities. 

No  panacea  will  ever  come  from  the  legis- 
lative function  of  creating  new  labor  laws 
or  in  supplementing  present  laws.  Any  new 
laws  should  at  best  be  contemplated  as 
guides  In  the  methodology  which  normally 
terminates  In  a  labor  contract.    Legislation 


which  is  directed  to  the  curtailment  or  re- 
striction of  long-recognized  labor  action,  or 
management  action  for  that  matter,  la 
doomed  to  fayure. 

Unionism  has  outgrown  Its  former  infant 
stature.  It  has  reached  its  adult  stature  and 
has  a  personality  which  must  be  given  proper 
recognition.  Any  interference  with  labor's 
essential  ends  will  be  met  with  a  well-stocked 
arsenal  loaded  not  only  for  defense  but  ready 
to  initiate  effective  counterattack. 

Where  h  the  solution?  It  tan  be  found 
In  three  words — confidence,  cooperation,  and 
charity.  Where  we  find  mutual  confidence 
we  are  sure  to  find  honesty,  and  honesty 
usually  begets  honesty.  Both  parties  to  a 
bargain  must  realize  that  free  enterprise  is  a 
cooperative  undertaking  which  permits  both 
to  exist.  All  agreements  must  emt>ody  Jus- 
tice, and  from  Justice  flows  charity. 

Only  when  those  at  the  bargaining  table 
respect  each  other  as  men  can  we  rightly 
speak  of  the  dignity  of  man.  Too  often  we 
And  that  both  parties  arrive  well  armed  with 
strategic  plans  for  attack  and  well-thought- 
out  plans  for  defense.  On  one  side  unionism 
Is  ready  to  seek  out  corporate  weaknesses 
and  on  the  other  side  corporations  are  spar- 
ring tor  an  advantageous  opening.  Both  are 
set  to  wield  their  blows  at  the  propitious  mo- 
ment. The  continuance  of  this  maneuvering 
for  position  will  result  In  everlasting  con- 
flict. 

Labor  and  manage.nent  can  bring  about 
the  indissolubility  of  their  relations  only 
when  both  sides  manifest  Intelligent  under- 
standing leading  to  mutual  confidence,  co- 
operation, and  charity.  Proper  education 
and  proper  indoctrination  In  the  problems 
facing  both  parties  will  ultimately  result  In 
the  acquisition  of  the  essential  equipment 
needed  for  intelligent  understanding. 

Nicholas  S.  Falcow 

New  York,  June  13,  1946. 


Henry  C.  Ljrtton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  inrlude  editorial 
comment  that  has  been  published  in 
many  of  the  Nation's  newspapers  in  trib- 
ute to  a  great  merchant,  philanthropist, 
and  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  American 
system  of  freedom"  of  enterprise,  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Lytton,  of  Chicago,  who,  on 
July  13, 1946,  will  be  100  years  old. 

Mr.  Lytton  is  the  last  of  the  14  pioneer 
merchants  who  founded  Chicago's  fa- 
mous State  Street  mercantile  section  and_ 
even  in  his  advanced  years  is  still  active 
In  the  management  of  his  store.  Henry 
C.  Lytton  &  Co..  the  Hub. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  edito- 
rial comment  to  which  I  have  referred 
Is  included  in  the  Congressional  Record 
in  tribute  to  the  achievements  of  this 
great  American.  The  editorial  comment 
follows: 

FIONEEB  CHICAGO  MERCHANT  STILL  ACTIVE  IN 
BUSINESS  AS  ONE  HUNDREDTH  BIRTHDAY  AP- 
PROACHES 

Henry  C.  Lytton.  Chicago  pioneer  mer- 
chant, will  celebrate  his  one  hundredth 
birthday  on  July  13,  1946. 

To  say  a  man  has  lived  100  years  is  simple. 
To  realize  it  is  something  else.    When  Henry 
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C.  Lytton  was  born,  July  13,  1848.  the  war 
against  Mexico  was  barely  2  months  old.  Lee 
was  a  colonel  and  Grant  a  captain  of  mule 
skinning.  Gold  would  not  be  discovered  In 
California  for  another  2  years,  and  the  long 
trek  of  the  numberless  thousands  across 
country  had  yet  to  come.  The  Nation  was 
hardly  more  than  the  Infant  Henry  Lytton 
was.  100  years  ago. 

One  hundred  years  is  a  long  time:  1861. 
the  War  Between  the  States  found  Henry  C. 
Lytton  13.  marching'  down  Broadway  carry- 
ing his  older  brother's  rifle,  fuming  at  not 
being  old  enough  to  go  with  the  departing 
troops.  He  went  to  work  instead,  to  earn  50 
cents  a  week  us  a  clerk  In  a  law  office.  The 
following  year  he  was  earning  115  a  week  as 
a  clerk  in  a  wholesale  drygoods  house,  then 
•  18  as  a  bookkeeper  In  a  clothing  house.  The 
West  beckoned  IQ-year-old  Henry,  and  he 
went  to  St.  Louis — that  bustling,  overcrowd- 
ed transfer  'point  for  travelers  and  freight 
between  the  East  and  West,  the  North  and  the 
South. 

The  late  1860's  saw  Henry  back  In  New 
York  discussing  the  future  with  his  brother. 
Their  conversations  sent  them  off  to  lAlch- 
igan  with  13.000  In  their  Jeans  and  determi- 
nation In  their  eyes.  There  they  established 
a  business  of  their  own. 

1877.  the  Centennial  year,  was  a  banner 
year  for  the  Nation.  It  was  also  a  year  of 
business  panic  and  It  found  Henry  Lytton 
bankrupt.  He  and  bis  brother,  driven  to 
the  wall,  were  able  to  pay  their  creditors 
only  a  third  of  what  they  owed.  But  Henry 
never  forgot  the  remaining  two-thirds. 
Years  Inter  he  searched  out  and  paid  his 
creditors  in  full. 

In  the  years,  the  affluent  years  that  fol- 
lowed. Henry  Lytton  remembered  the  creep- 
ing feeling  of  despondency  that  engulfs  those 
who  have  nothing.  He  had  known  hunger 
and  never  forgot  Its  gnaw.  Many  Chicago- 
ans  still  alive  today  remember  the  tons  upon 
tons  of  coal  Henry  C.  Lytton  annually  gave 
the  poor  Lytton  generosity  also  provided 
free  ice  during  the  hot  summers.  Many  re- 
call the  horrid  Chicago  winter  of  1899 — the 
winter  Lytton's  new  store  was  going  up. 
They  remember,  too,  bow  he  stopped  Its 
store-like  construction  and  made  of  it  a 
shelter  for  the  homeless.  And  bow  he  fed 
and  clothed  them,  many  with  new  over- 
coats, until  the  arrival  of  spring.  Henry 
Lytton  has  never  forgotten  the  day  he  turned 
the  key  In  his  door  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
a  bankrupt  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  He 
has  remembered  well. 

Tes,  a  hundred  years  is  a  long  time  and 
Henry  C.  Lytton  has  lived  every  one  of  his 
years.  Lived  In  big  ways  and  in  kind,  little 
ways.  Ancient  news  clippings  tell  how  he 
joined  the  postal  clerks  In  their  fight — all 
forgotten  now — to  keep  out  of  uniform. 
Th.1t  wotild  have  been  1899. 

Henry  Lytton  was  bankrupt  in  all  but  in 
his  brain  and  a  lesson  well  learned.  Never 
again  did  he  enter  bu.«iness  with  another. 
When  his  son,  now  dead,  became  of  age  his 
father  made  him  a  partner,  but  It  was  al- 
ways Henry  C.  Lytton's  company,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  and  none  ever  forget  It. 

In  1882,  construction  was  ready  to  begin 
on  the  Panama  Canal.  That  first  project, 
too.  was  a  failure.  By  1882  Henry  Lytton 
had  earned  and  saved  tl2,000  and  was  again 
on  his  own.  He  took  over  a  run-down  store 
In  Indianapolis  which,  by  astute  manage- 
ment, he  turned  into  a  going  business.  But 
hie  eyes  were  on  Chicago. 

In  1887— the  year  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
that  bound  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  to- 
gether— Lytton  set  up  shop  in  Chicago.  Fif- 
ty-nine years  ago,  and  he's  been  there  ever 
since.  His  influence  has  been  felt  through- 
out the  Nation.  Scholarships,  donated  In 
perpetuity,  half  forgotten,  are  still  financing 
the  education  of  worthy  students.  For  the 
wealthy  Lytton  cculd  no  more  forget  that 
he  himself  had  had  to  leave  the  College  of 
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the  City  of  New  York  for  lack  ot  funds  than 
he  could  forget  his  empty  purse  of  1877 

Wars,  floods,  panics,  proeperous  times,  and 
change  have  fiowed  by  Henry  C.  Ljrtton.  One 
hundred  years.  Men.  great  men,  have  come 
and  gone.  He  remains.  One  of  the  original 
14  founders  of  Chicago's  State  Street,  he  la 
also  the  last  of  them  •  •  •  and,  nearlng 
his  hundredth  birthday,  he  is  still  active  In 
business  as  president  of  The  Hub.  one  of  Chi- 
cago's largest  clothing  storcfl,  which  he 
founded  In  1887. 

Floor-sweeper,  clerk,  bankrupt,  millionaire, 
and  patron  of  the  arts.  Phllathroplst,  schol- 
ar, sage,  and  wit.  That  is  Henry  C.  Lytton 
after  100  shears.  One  hundred  years.  A  long, 
long  time. 


Food  and  the  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROLLA  C.  McMILLEN 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Mattoon  (111.)  Daily 
Journal-Gazette  of  June  7,  1S46: 

FOOD   AND  THE  OPA 

The  Journal-Gazette  wishes  to  commend 
the  farmers  of  Cole  County  and  all  of  central 
Illinois  for  their  whole-hearted  cooperation 
In  the  Government's  request  campaign  to  ob- 
tain grain  to  help  meet  the  serious  world 
shortage. 

Despite  many  unpleasant  features  con- 
nected with  the  plan,  the  spirit  shown  by 
farmers  In  this  rich  agricultural  region  was 
magnificent.  Now  all  we  can  do  Is  hope  that 
the  grain  will  be  handled  properly  so  that  it 
will  serve  the  purposes  for  which  It  was  In- 
tended, and  that  waste  and  graft  so  common 
In  large-scale  relief  undertakings  wUl  be  held 
at  a  minimum. 

Success  of  this  campaign — based  largely  on 
extra  price  Inducements — has  renewed  the 
debate  about  whether  OPA  controls  are  hav- 
ing a  beneficial  or  harmful  effect  on  our  food 
supplies.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  premium 
prices  quickly  brought  millions  of  bushels 
of  grain  out  of  storage  and  Into  the  market. 

Yet.  there  still  is  room  to  wonder  about 
what  would  happen  If  the  celling  were  re- 
moved from  all  foods.  We'd  all  like  to  see  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  functioning  again, 
but  the  trouble  with  that  system  at  present 
Is  that  we  have  a  tremendous  demand  with 
only  a  trickle  of  a  supply.  The  two  factors 
are  far  out  of  balance. 

Take  off  all  price  restrictions,  some  people 
say,  and  prices  may  be  high  for  2.  3.  or  6 
months,  but  then  competition  will  bring 
them  back  to  normal.  This  might  be  true 
with  many  lines  of  manufactured  goods,  but 
food  cannot  be  produced  overnight,  and  there 
slmply'is  not  enough  to  go  around  as  long  as 
the  demand  remains  so  high. 

Citrus  fruits  and  strawberries,  freed  from 
ceilings,  have  provided  classic  examples  of 
what  can  happen  to  food  prices  when  there 
are  no  controls.  Ceilings  have  been  restored 
to  citrus  fruits,  but  It's  too  late  now  to  do 
anything  about  the  1946  strawberry  crop. 
We'll  Just  have  to  remember  this  as  the  era 
when  strawberries  sold  for  60  cents  per 
quart — with  seme  boxes  only  partially  filled 
at  that. 

Furthermore,  suppose  tliat  while  we  were 
waiting  for  supply  and  demand  to  grow  Into 
adjustment  a  lot  of  Americans  were  forced  to 
use  up  all  their  savlnes.  Would  that  condi- 
tion Invite  continued  prosperity  or  the  great- 


est crash  in  our  Nation's  history?  It  took 
only  a  few  months  of  imcontrolled  Inflation 
to  wreck  Germany  after  World  War  I. 

Frankly,  the  Journal -Gasette  does  not  pre- 
tend to  know  the  answer  to  the  price-control 
problem.  We  can  see  possible  gains  to  be  had 
by  removing  ceilings  from  luxury  or  non- 
eaaentlal  Items,  but  we  are  not  willing  to 
throw  all  caution  to  the  winds  and  advocate 
the  removal  of  controls  from  essentials. 

And.  In  the  final  analysis,  we  believe  the 
situation  Is  so  critical  that  the  Oovemmen* 
must  retain  the  power  to  restore  celling*  to 
any  line  should  prices  skyrocket  l>eyond  the 
limits  of  all  reason  after  the  lifting  of  re- 
strictions. 


Health  Insnruice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Missonai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  in  the 
magaaine  section  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  March  23,  1946.  entitled 
"Health  Insurance:  Costly  Experiment." 
by  Elizabeth  W.  Wilson,  who  has  iipent 
15  years  siuoying  the  actual  working  of 
compulsory  health  insurance  in  various 
countries  of  the  world. 

This  article  portrp.ys  graphically  the 
effect  of  governmental  regimentation 
which  is  gradually  becoming  a  menace 
to  the  principles  of  free  government,  and 
stifling  individual  initiative  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

HEALTH  INStniANCi:  COSTLY  E.XPERIMENT — 18 
CENEEAL  TAXPATER  READY  TO  MAKE  W  ANT 
DEriCIT  THE  WOBKES  CANNOT  OB  wn.L  NOT 
PAT? 

(By  Elizabeth  W.  Wilson) 

Politicians  who  tell  the  public  that  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  would  cost  only  3 
percent  of  the  insuied  worker's  pay  roll  are 
overoptimistic.  It  would  cost  almost  twice 
that.  Moreover,  these  expenses  would  un- 
doubtedly Increase  over  the  years  and  would 
be  an  important  factor  In  ultimately  raising 
the  total  cost  of  social  insurance  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  pay  roll,  an  eventuality 
which  experts  consider  entirely  possible. 

Even  in  the  early  years  of  Government 
health  insurance,  the  cash  beneflta — these 
Include  indemnification  for  wage  loss  for  both 
temporary  and  protracted  Illness  as  weU  as 
certain  minor  benefits — would  cost  almost  ^ 
percent  of  the  pay  rolL  The  medical  bene- 
fits, which  would  include  medical  care,  drug*, 
and  a  limited  amotnt  of  hospitalization, 
dental  care,  and  nursing,  would  cost  twice 
that. 

The  proponents  of  compulsory  health  in- 
surance have  said  that  the  $7  a  month  which 
the  average  worker,  who  makes  about  $2,100  a 
year,  would  be  required  to  pay  as  his  whole 
Boclal-securlty  tax  would  be  only  slightly 
more  than  his  present  medical  expenses. 
There  sre  several  fallacies  In  this  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  the  91  a  month  would  not 
cover  all  medical  expenses.  The  Wapner- 
Murray-Dingell  bUl  of  May  1945,  specifically 
pro\'ldcs  that  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses 
may  require  each  patient  to  pay  a  small  fee 
"with  respect  to  the  first  service  or  each  serv- 
ice In  a  period  of  sickness."  The  worker  must 
realize,  too,  that  there  would  be  fewer  free 
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clinics,  since  they  would  be  ostensibly  un- 
necessary once  health  Insurance  was  In- 
augurated. 

Because  of  the  unavailability  ol  personnel, 
the  dental  and  home-nursing  benefits  "shall 
have  such  a  restricted  content  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  shall  determine."  This  means 
that  if  the  worker  or  his  family  needed  serv- 
ices outside  the  "content,"  he  would  have  to 
pay  for  them. 

Furthermore,  "the  maximum  number  of 
days  in  any  benefit  year  for  wliich  any  in- 
dividual may  be  entitled  to  hospitaliza- 
tion •  •  '•  shall  be  sixty";  the  Surgeon 
General  may  increase  this  number  as  funds 
permit.  However,  in  the  case  of  long-con- 
tinued Illness,  the  worKer  must  pay. 
-  Second,  if  the  worker  should  not  happen 
to  nice  the  insurance  doctors  In  his  neighbor- 
hood, he  would  probably  follow  the  example 
of  many  of  his  British  confreres  and  go  to 
a  private  physician.  Of  course,  he  would  have 
to  pay  this  doctor's  fee  despite  the  fact  he 
had  paid  for  medical  attention  through  his 
taxes. 

Third,  only  about  half  of  the  expense  of 
the  system  would  be  paid  by  the  deduction 
from  the  worker's  wages.  The  remainder 
would  be  met  by  a  similar  tax  on  the  em- 
ployer. This  would  amount,  virtually,  to  a 
compulsory  wage  boost  for  the  employee. 
Many  economists  believe  that  such  a  levy 
would  so  upset  the  economic  system  that. 
In  the  end.  the  worker  will  have  to  pay  both 
his  own   and   his  employer's   taxes. 

This  might  happen  In  any  one  of  a  number 
of  ways.  The  price  of  goods  might  go  up, 
and  his  wages  buy  less.  The  employer  might 
substitute  machinery  for  some  workers,  and 
cut  production  to  lay  off  others.  Unemploy- 
ment would  result,  and  a  wage  cut  would 
follow.  Certain  economists  contend  that  the 
resulting  wage  plus  the  employer's  tax  would 
Jus'  equal  the  former  wage.  If  such  a  con- 
tention Is  true,  the  worker  will  have  to  de- 
cide whether  health  Insurance  Is  worth  6 
percent  of  his  Income  to  him.  That  Is  almost 
half  again  as  much  as  he  now  pays — on  the 
average — for  medical  attention. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  Is  no  guaranty 
that  the  cost  would  continue  to  be  only 
about  6  percent  of  the  pay  roll.  In  Germany, 
the  per  capita  cost  Increased  sixfold  In  45 
years. 'In  England.  It  almost  trebled.  1921- 
27.  This  was  caused  by  the  liberalization 
of  benefits  and  increased  claims,  many  of 
which,  experts  say,  were  due  to  malingering. 
Since  the  proposed  system  for  the  United 
States  would  be  fairly  comprehensive  from 
the  outset,  such  a  large  increase  in  cost  prob- 
ably would  not  take  place  here.  It  la  en- 
tirely possible,  however,  that  the  cost  in.  say. 
A.  D.  2000  would  be  two  or  three  times  as 
large  as  that  of  1950. 

For  Instance,  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  medical  benefit  plus  the  cost 
of  the  ca^h  benefits  paid  to  those  In  the 
first  6  months  of  Illness  would  Increase  from 
something  like  $4,000,000,000  to  $10,000,000.- 
000  a  year.  Worse  still,  during  the  same 
period,  the  cost  of  cash  benefits  paid  to  those 
who  have  protracted  Illnesses  would  mount 
from  between  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000  to 
more  than  $2,000,000,000. 

Other  social-insurance  benef)t«  will  also 
become  more  and  more  expenslv?.  Fifty 
years  hence,  aged  workers,  widows,  and  or- 
phans will  be  receiving  between  $7,500,000.- 
000  and  $13,500,000,000  a  year.  In  times  of 
depression,  the  unemployed  will  get  another 
♦10.000.000,000.  Formerly,  the  American 
worker  pitied  the  German  worker  who.  In 
pre-Nazl  dajrs,  had  almost  30  percent  of  hla 
wages  taken  in  taxe3.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  American  worker  may  ultimately 
pay  almost  23  percent  of  his  wage,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  for  social-security  taxes 
alone.  Already  the  benefits  proposed  for 
railroad  workers  would  cost  more  than  20 
percent  of  their  wages — and  no  health  insur- 
ance Is  Included. 


Of  coiu-se,  the  proponents  of  the  extension 
of  social-security  benefits  say.  "Let  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  make  up  any  deficit  that  the 
worker  cannot  or  will  not  pay."  There  are 
three  cogent  arguments  against  this.  In  the 
first  place,  only  a  part  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  would  be  included  in  a  na- 
tional system  of  health  insurance.  Today, 
only  about  half  of  the  workers  are  covered 
by  social  insurance.  Even  under  the  ex- 
panded coverage  of  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill  only  about  three-fourths  of  the 
population  would  be  covered.  Is  it  true  de- 
mocracy to  use  public  funds  to  benefit  only 
a  certain  class? 

Second,  the  worker,  who  has  already  paid 
what  he  feels  he  can  afford  for  social  insur- 
ance, would  be  taxed  further  in  his  role  of 
general  taxpayer.  It  seems  probable  that  any 
extension  of  personal  income  taxes  will  be 
made  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  lower- 
Income  groups. 

Finally,  the  general  taxpayer  may  well  be- 
come overburdened  with  taxes.  The  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government  alone  will  never, 
according  to  President  Truman,  fall  below 
$25  OOO.OOOOCO.  There  ought  to  be  ultimately 
certain  amortization  charges.  State  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  will  take  another  $10,- 
000.000,000  at  least.  These  definite  govern- 
ment expenses  would  equal  at  least  one-third 
the  probable  national  Income. 

Tlie  worker  should  realize  that  It  Is  not  to 
his  Interest  to  drain  off  all  excess  Income 
above  running  expenses  and  taxes  from  even 
the  income-receiving  class  and  business. 
From  this  excess,  business  is  expanded  and 
research,  on  which  greater  productivity  de- 
pends. Is  promoted.  The  rise  in  the  worker's 
real  wage  depends  on  the  expansion  of  busi- 
ness and  increase  in  his  productivity.  With- 
out them,  the  ever-higher  taxes  will  bear 
more  and  more  heavily  on  the  laborer.  That 
is  what  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver  meant  when  he 
cautioned  that  it  is  important  that  the 
money  raised  "to  provide  social  security 
should  not  be  raised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  social  insecurity." 


The  Congress  Should  Approve  Bipartisan 
Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
recent  events  add  to  the  assurances  that 
a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  can  be  de- 
veloped and  adhered  to  by  the  United 
States.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Honorable  Warren  R. 
Austin,  of  Vermont,  a  Republican,  to  be 
the  American  delegate  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council.  In  approving  this 
appointment  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, of  June  7,  says: 

In  naming  Warren  R.  Austin  to  be  the 
American  delegate  on  the  Security  Council, 
President  Truman  is  giving  the  United  Na- 
tions real  support.  The  United  States  could 
not  put  into  the  Council  a  repre;entatlve 
with  a  higher  total  of  knowledge,  character, 
and  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  fact  that  the  Vermont  Senator  Is  a 
leader  In  the  Republican  Party  gives  added 
utility  to  the  appointment.  For  it  helps  to 
put  American  support  of  UN  on  a  two-party, 
or  more  truly,  on  a  nonparty  basis. 


Jhe  Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  June  6, 
also  refers  to  this  selection  with  ap- 
proval: 

President  Truman's  surprise  nomination 
of  Senator  Austin,  of  Vermont,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Stettinlus  as  American  representative  on 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  is  a  bell- 
ringer.    For  many  reasons. 

He  is  an  exceedingly  able  man.  with  a  wide 
grasp  of  International  affairs  and  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  respected  Member  of  the  Senate,  he 
has  built  a  reputation  which  will  be  invalu- 
able when  that  body  is  considering  United 
Nations  issues. 

Even  more  Important  is  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  Republican  leader,  sharing  with  Senator 
Vandeneerg  a  ranking  position  as  party 
spokesman  on  foreign  policy. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes  have  put  our  foreign  policy  on  bi- 
partisan basis  by  using  Senator  Vandeneerg 
as  a  close  adviser  and  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegations  to  international  conferences. 
He  will  continue  in  that  function  when  the 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  resumes  in 
Paris  on  June  15.  With  Senator  Vanden- 
BERG's  colleague.  Senator  Austin,  our  repre- 
sentative on  the  Security  Council,  thi"  bipar- 
tisan conduct  of  American  diplomacy  will  be 
stiengthencd  'urthcr. 

These  editorials  are  typical  of  the  news- 
paper comments  upon  the  appointment 
of  a  Republican  to  succeed  Mr.  Stcttinius. 
Obviously  there  is  universal  approval  of 
the  appointment. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Congress 
has  failed  to  take  official  notice  of  the 
trend  toward  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
No  action  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  can  be  cited  in  support 
of  these  significant  developments,  al- 
though it  is  well  known  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Congress  favor 
a  bipartisan  policy. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
JuDDl  and  I  introduced  on  January  3, 
1945,  identical  resolutions,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutions  3  and  11,  to  extend 
congressional  approval  to  this  policy. 
The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  assures  us 
that  a  hearing  upon  our  resolutions  will 
be  conducted  soon. 

A  further  Indication  of  public  interest 
In  proposals  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the 
statement  of  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
June  21  in  support  of  measures  to  secure 
a  better  executive-legislative  relation- 
ship.    The  statement  follows: 

A  suggestion  as  to  what  can  be  done  now 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  excellent  executive- 
legislative  relationship  in  one  Isolated  field — 
that  of  foreign  policy.  In  part,  the  relation- 
ship Is  good  here  although  It  Is  bad  every- 
where else  because  Senators  Connally  and 
Vandenberc  have  actually  participated  in 
making  foreign  policy.  But  It  is  more  Impor- 
tant still  that  they  have  been  given  day-to- 
day Information  about  the  facts  on  which 
policy  must  be  based.  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  no  easy  way  of  learning  the 
facts  about  national  problems.  Giving  them 
the  facts  Is  vital.  For  when  men  are  con- 
sidering Issues  of  deep  national  Import,  their 
disagreements  are  rarely  Irreconcilable  if  they 
all  know  all  the  facts. 

An  extension  of  the  present  system  has 
been  urged  upon  Secretary  of  State  James  F. 
Byrnes,  in  memoranda  from  his  subordinates. 
If  he  accepts  this  advice,  he  will  establish 
as  a  permanent  organ  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment a  body  similar  to  the  committee  headed 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  G.  Acheson, 
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which  had  such  success  in  winning  congres- 
sicnal  assent  to  the  trade  agreements  and 
Bretton  Woods  bills.  The  body  would  be 
headed  by  a  very  high  official  to  give  it  au- 
thority. But  it  would  not  be  a  mere  lobby. 
It  would  be  charged,  rather,  with  keeping 
key  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  In 
constant  touch  with  the  impelling  facts  on 
which  American  foreign  policy  is  founded. 
Thus  good  relations  would  be  further  pro- 
moted, and  it  would  become  easier  for  this 
country  to  act  decisively  in  the  foreign  field. 

To  complete  the  job  of  basing  our  for- 
eign policy  upon  bipartisan  action  the 
Congress  should  approve  the  concurrent 
resolutions  which  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Jttdd]  and  I  submitted 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  ^ 


The  Technological  Future  of  Latin- 
American  Countries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  a  paper  on  the  Technological  Future 
of  Latin-American  Countries,  by  Philip 
W.  Henry,  at  a  conference  held  April 
12-13,  1946,  at  Austin,  Tex.,  Institute  of 
Latin-American  Studies,  University  of 
Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  agricultural 
and  mineral  resoiu-ces  of  the  20  Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics,  and  the  types  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, there  is  a  great  field  for  technology, 
which  discovers  the  best  method  of  raising 
and  processing  crops,  and  the  best  method 
of  producing  and  treating  minerals,  so  that 
both  agricultural  and  mineral  products  can 
be  placed  on  the  market  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  But  the  accompislunent  of  this 
task  will  depend  not  only  on  technologists, 
but  also  on  the  ability  of  the  people  to  es- 
tablish governments  competent  to  develop 
their  natural  resources.  There  has  always 
been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  most  competent  form  of  government. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  people  in  each  country  has  much  to  do 
with  the  solution  of  this  problem.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  know  that  Simon  Bolivar  had  this 
In  mind  when  be  freed  from  Spanish  rule  the 
countries  that  we  know  now  as  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  In 
the  constitutional  convention  held  In  An- 
gostura (now  Ciudad  Bolivar),  Venezuela, 
February  15,  1819,  Bolivar,  after  criticizing  In 
detail  the  form  of  government  adopted  by 
the  United  States,  said:  "It  wotild  be  better 
to  adopt  the  Koran  than  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  •  •  •  It 
has  never  even  remotely  entered  my  mind  to 
consider  a  parallel  between  the  position  and 
nature  of  the  two  Republics  as  distinct  as 
the  Anglo-  and  the  Hlspano-Amerlcan.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  our  race  is  not  Euro- 
pean or  North  American;  it  is  rather  a  com- 
posite of  African   (Moorish)    and  American 


than  an  emanation  of  European,  for  Spain 
itself  ceased  to  be  Eioropean  by  Its  African 
blood  and  character."  ' 

Tlie  government  recommended  by  Bolivar 
was  to  be  divided  into  four  branches:  execu- 
tive, legislative.  Judiciary,  and  supervisory. 
The  president  was  to  be  popularly  elected 
for  life,  the  senate  was  to  be  hereditary — 
elected  the  first  time  by  the  constitutional 
congress — and  the  lower  house  elected  by  the 
people.  When  finally  adopted,  the  consti- 
tution made  no  provision  for  the  fourth 
branch  of  government — the  educative  and 
Inquisitive  supervision  which  was  so  much 
desired  by  Bolivar.  What  remained  then  was 
a  constitution  having  much  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  Although  Bolivar 
tried  to  have  his  form  of  government  adopted 
by  other  countries  he  had  freed,  he  was  not 
successful 

Nevertheless,  Bolivar  was  correct  in  point- 
ing out  that  there  ;s  a  difference  in  type  be- 
tween the  people  of  South  America  and  those 
of  the  United  States.  Although  the  present 
form  of  government  In  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, generally  speaking,  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
fitted  the  characteristics  of  the  people  is 
indicated  by  the  tendency  toward  dictator- 
ships. For  example,  in  Argentina,  Rosas  was 
dictator  from  1829  to  1852 — 23  years;  In 
Guatemala.  Cabrera  was  dictator  from  1898 
to  1920^22  years;  In  Venezuela.  Gomez  was 
dictator  from  1908  to  1935 — 27  years;  in 
Mexico.  Diaz  was  dictator  from  1876  to  1911 — 
35  years.  Nevertheless,  dictatorships  have 
been  the  exception — not  the  rule — and  the 
resources  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Latin - 
American  countries  have  been  developed  by 
domestic  and  foreign  capital  under  govern- 
ments duly  established  by  democratic  pro- 
cedure. 

A  dictatorship  Is  not  necessarily  vicious,  for 
In  certain  countries  and  at  certain  times  It 
has  been  the  best  form  of  government.  The 
dictatorship  of  Diaz  in  Mexico  was  beneficial, 
for  he  limited  his  dictatorship  to  bringing 
about  order  after  many  years  of  revolution 
and  disorder,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Mexicans  to  attain  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  With  order  established,  it  was  pos- 
sible, largely  through  foreign  capital,  to  de- 
velop his  country's  metal  and  petroleum  re- 
sources, railroads,  industries,  ports,  and  other 
public  and  private  works.  As  a  result,  labor 
enjoyed  a  prosperity  not  known  before. 
Benry  Adams  visited  Mexico  in  1894-95  during 
the  Diaz  regime,  and  wrote  to  a  friend  from 
Guadalajara:  "Labor  is  scarce  and  everyone 
Is  employed.  Mining,  manufacturing,  refin- 
ing and  all  the  usual  signs  of  prosperity  are 
rapidly  increasing."  Prom  Cautla  he  wrote: 
*^e  have  passed  a  week  among  the  Mexican 
Indians  in  their  huts,  eating  their  tortillas 
and  chill,  sleeping  in  their  beds,  and  Inti- 
mate with  their  pigs.  hens,  burros,  and  babies. 
I  think  I  now  know  something  about  their 
way  of  existence.  Agriculture,  manufactures 
are  all  splendidly  successful  and  the  poorest 
labor  Is  well  employed."  Later,  from  8t, 
Thomas  be  wrote:  "Here  in  the  Tropics  they 
talk  of  nothing  but  sugar  and  coffee,  low 
prices,  ruin  and  discontent.  I  ought  to  ex- 
cept Mexico,  where  all  is  prosperity  and 
satisfaction."'  Ten  years  later  (Diaz  still 
president)  I  spent  4  months  in  a  small  Mexi- 
can village  whUe  making  a  railroad  cvirvey  in 
the  State  of  Vera  Cniz,  and  fotind  conditions 
similar  to  those  pictured  by  Mr.  Adams.  And 
there  were  no  bandits,  which  were  plentiful 
before  and  after  Diaz.  Diaz,  imlike  some  dic- 
tators, made  no  effort  to  tell  his  people  what 
to  do,  but  left  that  to  their  own  good  Jixig- 
ment  and  to  the  opportunities  offered  by 
domestic  and  foreign  capital. 


•Thomas  Rourke,  Man  of  Glory — Simon 
Bolivar;  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  1942,  p.  204. 

'Letters  of  Henry  Adams,  1892-1918; 
Houghton  MifBin  Co.,  vol.  3,  pp.  59,  63,  65. 


Diaz  In  liexlco  and  Gomez  In  Venezuela 
realtaed  that  foreign  capital  would  be  re- 
quired to  develop  their  petroleum  and  other 
mineral  resources.  That  has  been  true  of 
most  of  the  Latin-American  countries  as  It 
was  of  the  United  SUtes  in  early  days  when 
foreign  capital  helped  develop  her  resources 
and  loaned  money  to  some  of  her  States. 
Such  investment  of  foreign  capital  brings 
about  higher  wages  than  that  paid  by  local 
employers,  as  noted  in  a  recent  book  on 
Costa  Rica:  "Big  American  companies,  such 
as  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  the  highway 
contractors  building  the  inter -American 
road,  pay  common  laborers  considerably 
higher  wages  than  native  Costa  Rlcans  pay 
the  hard-working  coffee  peon,  and  really  ex- 
cellent wages  for  skilled  labor  "  '  In  my  own 
experience  1  found  that  the  development  of 
petroleum  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  put  up 
the  wages  of  common  labor,  within  a  few 
years,  to  four  times  what  it  was  before.  This 
rise  In  wages  was  not  relished  by  large  land- 
owners, who  did  not  like  to  see  their  labor 
enticed  to  leave  their  employ. 

A  dictatorship  like  that  of  Diaz — no  mat- 
ter how  benevolent  to  the  mass  of  people — 
Is  sometimes  followed  by  revolution  and  dis- 
order. This  was  true  in  Mexico,  for  it  was 
20  years  after  Diaz  before  that  country  be- 
came tranquil  in  all  her  borders.  The  last 
serious  revolt  took  place  In  1929  When  I 
visited  Mexico  in  1928  an  armed  car  of  sol- 
diers was  attached  to  the  train  between 
Laredo  and  Mexico  City  to  protect  the  pas- 
sengers from  bandits.  But  revolution  does 
not  always  follow  a  dictatorship,  as  wttnets 
the  orderly  election  of  the  two  presidents 
who  followed  the  death  of  Gomez  of  Vene- 
zuela In  1935. 

Most  of  the  Latin-American  dictatorships 
have  been  of  the  Diaz  and  Gomez  type,  where 
a  free  economic  society,  nevertheless,  could 
exist,  and  where  there  was  no  effort  to  attack 
neighboring  countries.  This  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  dictatorships  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  which  were  aimed  at  full  control 
of  their  own  and  other  countries — politically 
and  economically.  But  there  is  another  type 
of  dictatorship  that  may  retard  technological 
development,  and  that  is  a  tendency  toward 
"statism"  where  the  state.  Instead  of  indi- 
viduals, controls  the  economic  forces  of  the 
country.  There  is  trend  in  this  direction 
even  In  the  United  SUtes.  where.  In  the  past. 
It  has  been  fundamental  that  the  State  was 
made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  State. 
This  trend  has  been  Illustrated  by  the  New 
Deal  In  the  United  States,  and  by  the  typ« 
of  socialism  that  has  recently  been  adopted 
by  the  Labor  Party  in  England,  and  which 
seems  to  be  popular  In  France  and  other 
European  countries.  In  South  America  there 
Is  a  tendency  toward  statism,  for  Bolivia  has 
asked  that  negotiations  for  tin  be  handled 
through  the  Government,  and  not  directly 
with  producers.  Brazil  has  Instituted 
measures  for  mica  and  quartz  crystals 
which  practically  exclude  private  enter- 
prise from  taking  a  large  part  in  Intrrna- 
tlonal  trade.  In  the  United  States  there  Is 
•  strong  tendency  to  retain  certain  govern- 
mentat  controls  which  were  originally 
adopted  as  war  meastires. 

This  tendency  toward  statism  Is  nothing 
new,  for  It  is  modeled  after  the  dictatorship 
of  Louis  XTV  of  Prance,  who  through  Col- 
bert, his  finance  minister,  tried  to  manage 
all  Industry,  even  prescribing  the  number 
of  threads  to  the  inch  in  the  weaving  of 
cloth.  The  results  of  this  policy  on  com- 
merce and  industry  is  summed  up  In  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica:  "This  minute  reg- 
ulation probably  accounts  for  the  failure  of 
the  great  trading  corporations  which  he  set 
up  in  1664  for  trading  in  India  and  in  Amer- 
ica, while  the  British  and  Dutch  monopolis- 
tic trading  companies,  with  their  operations 

■  Costa  Rican  Life,  John  and  Mavis  Biesanz; 
Columbia  University  Press,  1944.  p.  167. 
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pay    BiiuuBk   ^o    pctv.^ui>    ux    uui    wtt^e,    eiiuer 

directly  or  Indirectly,  for  social-security  taxes 
alone.  Already  the  benefits  proposed  for 
railroad  workers  would  cost  more  than  20 
percent  of  their  wages — and  no  health  insur- 
ance  is  included. 


The  fact  that  the  Vermont  Senator  Is  a 
leader  in  the  Republican  Party  gives  added 
utility  to  the  appointment.  For  it  helps  to 
put  American  support  of  UN  on  a  two-party, 
or  more  truly,  on  a  nonparty  basis. 


ueen  urgea  upon  secretary  oi  state  James  r. 
Byrnes,  in  memoranda  from  his  subordinates. 
If  he  accepts  this  advice,  he  will  establish 
as  a  permanent  organ  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment a  body  similar  to  the  committee  headed 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  G.  Acheson, 
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uitrammeled  by  the  government  pros- 
pered." •  When  Ckilbert,  perplexed  at  the 
failure  of  his  autocratic  policy,  asked  a  man- 
ufacturer what  be  could  do  to  help  Indxutry, 
received  the  reply  "Latssez  nous  lalre"  (Let 
us  aionei.'  Thus  came  into  being  the  term 
laiiMs  Ulre,  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
economic  policy  which,  in  the  past  hundred 
years,  has  brou^'bt  about  in  the  United 
States  the  highest  average  standard  of  living 
ever  cno'A-n  So  the  technological  future  of 
the  Latin-American  countries  will  depend 
not  onl>  i.  n  their  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  and  their  technological  develop- 
ment, but  also  on  their  type  of  government. 
And  this  applies  to  the  United  States  as 
well      •     •     • 

But  the  end  of  the  war  finds  the  Latin- 
American  countries  better  off  financially,  not 
only  becausi  of  Increased  sa  =rs  of  products 
much  needed  by  the  United  Nations  during 
the  war.  but  also  by  reason  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy,  which,  through  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  and  other  necessary  works 
during  the  war.  anc*  through  loans  by  the 
Expcit-Import  Bank,  has  made  possible  the 
more  rapid  development  of  their  natural  re- 
sources than  would  have  been  possible  under 
the  pre-war  days  of  peace  Therefore,  the 
technological  future  of  these  countries  will 
now  depend  upon  their  people  and  their  gov- 
ernments to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
>nd  I  believe  they  will  rise  to  the  occasion. 


American-Hungarian  Opinion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNtcnciT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
which  will  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  hopes  held  by  our  Ameri- 
can-Hungarians for  peace  and  prosperity 
In  the  land  of  their  origin : 

Americans  of  Hungarian  origin  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration in  a  mass  meeting  held  on  June  16, 
1946.  in  New  York  City,  unanimously  agreed 
to  ask  our  Government  for  a  just  peace  for 
Hungary.  By  acclamation  they  have  ap- 
proved the  following  resolution: 

"We,  American  citizens  of  Hungarian 
origin,  at  a  mass  meeting  held  on  this  day, 
June  16.  19*6.  after  due  consideration  of  all 
facts  and  in  full  realization  of  our  obliga- 
tions as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  ask 
our  Government : 

*1.  To  prevent  the  partition  of  Europe  into 
zones  of  influence,  either  by  granting  to  any 
great  power  political,  military,  or  economic 
privileges,  or  by  accepting  facts  accomplished 
during  the  armistice  period  which  are  incom- 
patiole  with  the  freedom,  independence,  and 
sovereign  rights  of  any  nation. 

•'2.  To  assure  to  Hungary,  separated  today 
from  western  Europe,  her  traditional  and 
^rightful  place  in  the  family  of  the  western 
democratic  nations.  In  conformity  with  the 
Moscow  Declaration  (October  31.  1943),  we 
ask  for  Hungary  'that  political  and  economic 
Mcurity.  which  Is  the  only  basis  for  lasting 
peace.' 

•*3.  To  put  fully  Into  effect  in  the  Hun- 
garian Peace  Treaty  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  In  particular  to  apply 
the   ethnic  principle   without   prejudice   to 


*  Encyclcpedia  Brltann'ca,  vol.  5.  p.  9€6. 
'Encyclopedia  Britannlca,  vol.  13.  p.  598. 


Hungary  in  the  drafting  of  her  future  fron- 
tiers. Border  territories  inhabited  by  Hun- 
garians or  Hungarian  majorities  should  be 
returned  to  their  motherland. 

"4.  To  prevent  persecution  of  minorities 
on  racial  basis,  and  forbid  their  expulsion  and 
confiscation  of  their  properties  as  has  been 
practiced  during  the  armistice  period  by 
Czechoslovakia.  Minorities  should  be 
granted  full  minority  rights  under  interna- 
tional guaranties. 

"5.  To  restore  Transylvania  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  within  a  Danubian  federation. 
This  is  the  only  proper  solution  capable  of 
establishing  lasting  peace  between  Hungary 
and  Riunania. 

"6.  To  relieve  Hungary  ol  the  unbearable 
burdens  of  reparations  and  of  occupation 
which  prevent  reconstruction  and  threaten 
the  nation's  survival. 

"7.  To  expedite  the  conclusion  of  the  Hun- 
garian peace  treaty  without  furthr  •  unwar- 
ranted delay." 


Extension  of  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGUS 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  letter  from  Mrs.  Josephine 
Chally,  of  Morris.  III. 

June,  12.  1946. 

Deab  Mrs.  Douglas;  Can't  you  do  some- 
thing about  the  betrayal  of  the  people  that 
is  going  on  in  Washington  today? 

Here  in  Morris,  as  well  as  other  places, 
shelves  are  empty  as  well  as  meat  counters 
and  low-priced  and  working  clothes. 

We  all  know  they  are  being  held  back  in 
expectation  of  OPA  being  abolished.  We  all 
know  what  this  selfish  holding  back  augurs 
for  the  future. 

People  are  saying  by  the  dozens  that  they 
will  go  on  a  buyers'  strike,  of  necessity,  and 
sit  in  their  homes  and  starve  to  death  because 
wages  won't  buy  a  fraction  of  day-to-day 
needs. 

I  say  of  necessity,  because  this  place*  like 
the  majority  of  places  with  factories.  Is  a  low- 
pay  district.  We  worked  through  the  war  be- 
cause we  were  told  It  would  be  unpatriotic  to 
quit  and  seek  higher-pay  Jobs,  also  we  didn't 
strike  for  the  same  reason,  and  because  we 
were  promised  ir.ore  pay  later  on. 

We  re  still  making  $23  base  pay  (women) 
and  $29  (men).  I  have  had  people  laugh  at 
me  foi  working  through  the  war  for  these 
wages,  and  these  people  quote  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  In  war  bonds  they  possess. 
This  puts  us  Morris  people  in  an  ugly  mood. 

Multiply  this  by  thousands  and  see  what 
condition  the  country  is  in  today. 

Too  bad  workers  like  us  aren't  publicized 
Instead  of  railroad  workers,  miners,  and  people 
In  the  automobile  industry,  for  about  92 
percent  of  the  workers  make  less  than  $50 
a  week,  most  of  these  really  are  around  $25 
a  week. 

So,  why  work,  In  order  to  go  deeper  in  debt 
all  the  time  for  life's  bare  needs? 

I  do  wish  you  could  read  this  to  your  fel- 
low Congressmen. 

I  don't  wish  to  appear  an  alarmist,  but  you 
can  see  the  picture  of  the  future  yourself 
with  OPA  abolished  and  strikes  forbidden. 
Sincerely, 

Josephine  Challt. 

Moiuas.  III. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii— Asked  by  National 
Society  Daughteri  of  the  American 
Revolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE   FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  so  as  to  include  a 
resolution  adopted  recently  by  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Continental  Congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Dati^t'^hters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  favoring  statehood  for 
Hawaii,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  are  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  bills  to  enable  the 
people  of  Hawaii  to  form  a  constitution  and 
be  admitted  as  a  State  in  the  American 
Union,  to  wit:  H.  R.  3463,  Introduced  by 
Delegate  Farkington,  o.  Hawaii;  H.  R.  3659, 
Introduced  by  Representative  Hale,  of  Maine: 
H.  R.  3690,  Introduced  by  Representative  La- 
FoLLEm,  of  Indiana:  and  S.  1830,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Knowland,  of  California:  and 

Whereas  the  question  presented  to  the 
American  people  by  these  bills  is  Hawaii's 
right  to  statehood  now;  and 

Whereas  Hawaii  was  annexed  as  a  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  former  Republic  of  Ha- 
waii and  the  United  States,  and  such  an- 
nexation has  been  of  Immeasurable  value  to 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Hawaii;  and 

Whereas  Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  the  only 
remaining  territories  of  the  United  States, 
the  other  29  Territories  which  have  been  or- 
ganized In  the  history  of  the  Union  all  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  statehood:  and 

Wheraas  it  was  well  understood  when  Ha- 
waii was  organized  as  a  Territory  that  it,  too, 
would  be  admitted  as  a  State,  the  territorial 
form  of  government  being  necessarily  only 
a  transitory  one,  to  be  followed  by  a  state- 
hood as  soon  as  the  people  of  the  Territory 
are  capable  of  self-government;  and 

Whereas  In  the  48  years  since  annexation 
of  Hawaii  it  has  becoriie  a  modern  Ameri- 
can community,  with  a  sOund  economy  and  a 
healthy  and  literate  people,  who  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  fully  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  demon- 
strated beyond  question  their  loyalty  and 
patriotism  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  found  by  the  statehood  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  24  of  this  year  In  a  report  conclud- 
ing that:  "The  Territory  of  Hawaii  now 
meets  the  necessary  requirements  for  state- 
hood": and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
December  1945.  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  January  of  this  year,  un- 
qualifiedly endorsed  immediate  statehocd  for 
Hawaii;  and 

Whereas  the  national  society.  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  under  its  act  of 
incorporation,  has  among  Its  purposes  the 
"developing  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
and  affording  to  young  and  old  such  ad- 
vantages as  shall  develop  In  them  the  larg- 
est capacity  for  performing  the  duties  of 
American  citizenship";  and  "to  foster  true 
patriotism  and  love  of  country,  and  to  aid  in 
securing  for  mankind  all  the  blessings  of 
liberty";  and 

Wliereas  the  board  of  management  of 
Hav,'ail  State  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Revolution,    has    overwhelmingly    ea- 
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nature  of  the  two  Republics  as  distinct  as 
the  Anglo-  and  the  Hispano-American.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  our  race  Is  not  Euro- 
pean or  North  American;  It  is  rather  a  com- 
posite of  African   (Moorish)    and  American 


c»A«v»    A\^*.  V'^^i.A     W«aft/avCM  • 


'Thomas  Rourke,  Man  of  Glory — Simon 
Bolivar;  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  1943,  p.  204. 

'Letters  of  Henry  Adams,  1892-1918; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  vol.  3,  pp.  59.  63.  65. 


up  in  loo*  lor  xrcaing  in  inaia  ana  in  Amer- 
ica. While  the  British  and  Dutch  monopolis- 
tic trading  companies,  with  their  operations 


■  Coeta  Rican  Life,  John  and  Mavis  Biesanz; 
Columbia  University  Press.  1944.  p.  167. 
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dorsed  statehood  for  Hawaii,  and  the  mem- 
bers  of  Aloha  Chapter,  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  of 
Honolulu,  T.  H..  have  voted  4  to  1  in  favor 
of  working  for  Btatebood: 

Resolved  by  the  National  Society,  Daugh' 
tert  of  the  American  Revolution,  That  this 
organization  endorse,  and  it  hereby  goes  on 
record  as  favoring,  immediate  action  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  enable  Ha- 
waii to  be  admitted  as  a  State. 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii,  and 
the  Governor  of  Hawaii. 


Observance  of  Smyser  Day  at  York,  Pa. 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day, June  22,  on  the  York  fair  grounds, 
York  County,  Pa.,  the  Smyser  clan  held 
their  bicentennial  celebration.  The 
Smyser  family  Is  one  of  York's  oldest 
and  largest  families,  which  had  its  begin- 
ning in  this  country  when  Barbara 
Smeisser  and  her  three  children  migrated 
to  this  country  from  Germany.  The 
family  has  grown  and  prospered  im- 
mensely. Approximately  3,000  members 
of  the  family  and  their  friends  were 
present.  After  a  lengthy  aiid  extremely 
interesting  program,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed by  passing  a  resolution  to  hold 
a  similar  meeting  on  June  5,  2046. 

The  principal  speaker  on  the  occasion 
was  Gen.  Jacob  Loucks  Devers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  General  Devers'  address  be  printed 
as  an  extension  of  my  remarks. 

To  be  asked  to  speak  at  this  reunion  of  the 
Smysers  is  an  honor  which  is  gratifying,  in- 
deed. But  because  York  is  my  home  town, 
and  I  know  so  many  of  you  here  so  well,  it 
Is  even  more  of  a  compliment,  and  I  assure 
you  that  I  appreciate  It  deeply. 

With  you,  I  regret  the  fact  that  this  Smyser 
Day  coxild  not  be  celebrated  a  year  ago— on 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Smyser  family  in  York  County. 
But  we  still  had  a  Job  to  finish,  a  year  ago. 
We  had  Just  won  a  bitter  war  on  one  front, 
and  final  victory  on  another  front  was  still 
Just  beyond  our  grasp.  Today  we  can  more 
fittingly  celebrate  Smyser  Day — for  we  have 
emerged  wholly  victorious  in  war.  Now,  we 
have  only  to  win  the  victory  of  final,  lasting 
peace. 

Two  hundred  and  one  years  ago,  Anna  Bar- 
bara Smeisser  and  her  family  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  settled  In  what  Is  now  York 
County.  Widowed  by  war  in  her  native  Ger- 
many, she  brought  her  children  to  America 
to  make  a  new  life  in  the  new  world — and 
escape  the  troubled  times  of  the  Old  World. 

But  then,  as  now,  it  was  one  world,  and 
the  times  were  troubled  in  America,  too. 
Even  then,  the  ocean  was  not  wide  enough 
to  Isolate  UB.  In  Europe,  they  called  It  the 
Seven  Years  War.  Here,  we  called  It  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  But  by  any  name  It 
was  the  same  war — and  York  Coimty  was 
threatened.    The  men  of  York  responded  as 


they  have  responded  to  every  threat  to  their 
homes  and  country  since  that  day — they  mo- 
billced  for  war 

The  British  sent  General  Braddock  and  his 
red-coata  to  the  American  Colonies  to  meet 
the  Prench  and  Indian  threat.  In  1755  he 
marched  across  Pennsylvania  to  meet  utter 
defeat  near  the  Prench  stronghold  of  Port 
Duquesne.  General  Braddock  himself  was 
killed.  Had  it  not  been  for  some  2.000  provin- 
cial troops  under  a  Col.  George  Washington — 
many  of  them  from  York  County — that  defeat 
might  have  had  even  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

But  those  American  woodsmen  undt-  Wash- 
ington knew  how  to  fight  Indians,  and  how 
to  fight  like  Indians.  They  held  their  own — 
and  covered  the  retrtat  of  Braddock's  bat- 
tered red-coats. 

Made  bold  by  their  defeat  of  Braddock,  the 
Indians  pressed  more  and  more  closely  on 
York  County,  raiding  and  burning  frontier 
farms.  In  1756,  1,000  York  County  men — 
eight  companies  of  militia — were  under  arms. 
When  the  Delaware  Indians  concentrated 
ominously  at  nearby  Fort  Kittannlng  the 
first  sheriff  of  York  County.  Capt.  Hance 
Hamilton,  led  a  successful  expedition  against 
them.  And  2  years  later — when  Fort  Du- 
quesne was  finally  taken — the  men  of  York 
were  there. 

The  men  of  York  were  there  when  the 
Revolution  started,  too.  I  quote  from  Car- 
ter and  Glossbrenner's  history  of  the  first 
hundred  years  of  York  Cotiuty : 

"There  is  not  a  part  of  Pennsylvania 
wherein  the  love  of  liberty  displayed  itself 
earlier  or  more  strongly  than  in  the  county 
of  York.  Military  companies  with  a  view  to 
the  resisting  of  Great  Britain  were  formed 
in  York  while  the  people  of  the  neighboring 
counties  slept.  In  those  days  there  wens 
men  here  of  broad  breast  and  firm  step,  who 
feared  no  power  and  bowed  to  no  dominion." 

The  first  company  in  the  Revolution  from 
the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  the 
York  Rifles — a  proud  organization  whose 
military  history  antedates  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  unquestionably  endure  as 
long  as  the  United  States.  Let  us  hope  that 
will  be  forever. 

Under  Capt.  Michael  Doudel  the  Rifles  left 
York  on  the  1st  of  July  1775  and  marched  500 
miles  to  Cambridge,  Mass.  They  were  the 
first  company  to  arrive  there  from  west  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  south  of  Long  Island. 

In  a  skirmish  with  British  regulars  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival  they  captured  two 
red-coats  and  killed  five,  losing  but  one  of 
their  own  men.  But  the  man  they  lost  went 
on  to  make  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
winning  of  the  war. 

His  name  was  Corp.  Walter  Cruise.  Cap- 
tured by  the  British,  he  was  sent  to  England 
and  confined  for  several  months  In  the  Tower 
of  London.  There  his  leather  hunting  shirt 
and  his  long  rifie  made  him  an  object  of 
much  Interest  and  curiosity.  I  might  add 
that  Walter  Cruise,  like  all  members  of  the 
York  Rlfies  in  virtually  all  of  our  wars,  was 
a  notable  rifie  marksman.  His  own  weapon — 
the  long  rifle — although  sometimes  known 
as  the  Kentucky  rifle  because  of  Its  popu- 
larity in  that  State,  was  actually  a  Penn- 
sylvania rifle,  developed  in  York  and  Lan- 
caster Counties. 

When  the  York  Rifles  were  organized,  the 
first  lieutenant  of  the  company,  Henry 
Miller,  drew  the  figure  of  a  British  soldier 
on  a  bam  door.  He  allowed  no  man  to  Join 
the  company  who  could  not  hit  the  nose  of 
the  red  coat  on  the  barn  door  from  a  dis- 
tance of  150  feet. 

There  were  groups  In  London  much  In 
sympathy  with  the  American  revolutionists, 
and  it  wasnt  long  before  Corporal  Cruise,  a 
personable  lad,  was  released  from  the  Tower. 
Thereafter,  he  gave  exhibitions  of  bis  marks- 
manship with  the  long  rifle.  In  and  around 
London. 


British  troopa.  in  those  days,  were  armed 
with  muskets,  and  couldn't  hit  the  broad 
Bide  of  a  bam  at  60  paces,  much  less  thoot 
off  a  man's  noM.  When  word  got  around 
about  the  sharpshooter  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  swore  that  ever)'  man  in  his  company, 
and  every  man  in  York  County,  could  sboc;t 
as  straight,  recruiting  for  the  British  Army 
fell  way  off.  In  fact.  It  fell  off  so  far  that 
George  III  was  forced  to  hire  53.000  more 
Hessians,  to  fight  for  him  In  the  Colonies. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  popula* 
tlon  of  York  County  was  leas  than  25.000. 
But  in  AprU  1778,  York  County  had  4.621 
militiamen — almost  one-fifth  of  her  popula- 
tion! Hardly  a  man  under  50  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  streets  of  York. 

York  County  produced  more  than  her 
share  of  famous  military  figures  in  the  Revo- 
lution. Henry  Miller,  lieutenant  of  the  York 
Rlfiles.  won  the  complete  confidence  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  became  a  colonel  In  the 
Revolution,  and  a  brigadier  general  In  the 
War  of  1812.  John  Clark,  also  a  lieutenant 
under  Braddock,  became  a  brigadier  in  the 
Revolution.  The  captain  of  the  first  mili- 
tary company  organized  in  York,  in  Decem- 
ber 1774,  was  James  Smith,  whom  you  all 
know  as  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence:, nod  who  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colorel  The  first  lieutenant  of  that 
company  wsh,  rhoma#  Hartley,  who  also  be- 
came a  colonel,  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
1 1  years  after  the  war,  and  eventually  a  major 
general  In  the  militia. 

But  York  also  saw  other  famous  political 
and  military  figures  of  the  Revolution.  In 
the  dark  winter  of  1777-78,  when  General 
Howe,  held  Philadelphia,  and  General  Wash- 
ington was  encamped  at  Valley  Forge,  York 
was  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Colonies, 
and  host  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Gen- 
eral Gage  reported  to  the  Congress  in  York 
after  defeating  Bxirgoyne  at  Saratoga.  It 
was  here  that  LaFayette  and  Von  Steuben 
were  given  their  commands,  and  Count 
Pulaski  was  authorized  to  form  his  Corps 
of  Volunteers.  Many  of  Pulaski's  men  were 
recruited  In  York. 

With  the  end  of  the  revolution,  the  people 
of  York  County  were  again  free  to  enjoy 
the  pursuits  of  peace.  But  not  for  long.  An- 
other world  war  gripped  the  globe — a  whole 
series  of  wars.  They  were  known  In  Burcqie 
as  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  When  we  were 
finally  involved,  we  called  It  the  War  of  1812. 
But  we  were  an  active  ally  of  Napoleon.  Just 
the  same. 

Because  England  was  so  heavily  engaged 
with  Napoleon  in  Eurcqie,  she  had  compara- 
tively few  troops  to  spare  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  side  issue  with  us.  Our  Regular 
Army,  Navy,  and  militia,  small  as  they  were. 
EufBoed  us  for  about  2  years. 

But  when  the  enemy  took  Washington,  and 
the  night  sky  in  York  was  lighted  by  the 
flames  of  our  burning  Capitol,  six  companies 
of  volimteers  were  hastily  organized.  A  com- 
pany from  York  and  a  company  from  Hanover 
marched  to  help  in  the  successful  defense 
of  Baltimore.  Their  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  must  have  been  a 
thrilling  experience.  "By  the  dawn's  early 
light"  they  could  see  with  their  eyes  "that 
oiu"  flag  was  still  there" — that  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  still  flew  over  Port  Mc- 
Henry. 

Another  generation  of  peace,  and  we  were 
at  war  with  Mexico.  This  was  not  a  world 
war,  but  the  world  was  at  war,  neverthe- 
less. England  and  France  were  battling  Rus- 
sia In  the  Crimea. 

But  terrible  as  is  a  world  at  war,  there  Is 
nothing  more  terrible  than  a  civil  war.  Our 
War  Between  the  States  very  nearly  became 
a  world  war,  as  you  know,  for  Great  Britain 
was  on  the  verge  of  entering  it  on  the  aids  of 
the  Confederacy. 

President  Lincoln  issued  his  flrst  call  for 
troops,  to  defend  the  Union,  on  April  15. 
1861,    On  April  20,  two  companies  from  York, 
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the  Worth  Infantry,  under  Capt.  Thomas  A. 
Zeigle.  and  the  York  Rifles,  under  Capt. 
George  Hay.  marched  to  war.  They  were  the 
first  Pennsylvania  volunteers  to  enter  the 
service  fully  armed,  fully  equipped,  and  fully 
uniformed. 

Captain  Zeigle.  who  bad  been  a  sergeant  in 
the  Mexican  War.  became  a  colonel  in  the 
Civil  War;  Captain  Hay.  a  brigadier  general. 

Forty  companies  from  York,  in  all.  fought 
In  the  War  Between  the  States,  in  addition 
to  innumerable  individual  soldiers.  Gen. 
William  B.  Franklin,  of  York,  commanded 
two  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac; 
his  brother.  Samuel  R.  Franklin,  was  a  rear 
admiral.  Horatio  Gates  Gibson,  of  York,  a 
second  lieutenant  with  Scott  in  Mexico,  be- 
came a  brigadier  The  Eighty-seventh  Regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  nine- 
tenths  of  its  men  from  York,  participated 
In  38  battles  and  skirmishes. 

The  greatest  battlefield  of  that  war  lies 
not  far  from  where  we  are  gathered  today. 
It  is  reliably  reported  that  the  first  shot  in 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fired  by  a  York 
man.  We  do  not  know  his  name,  but  we  do 
know  that  he  was  from  York  County,  and 
we  can  honor  his  deed. 

Just  as  the  men  of  York  rallied  when  Bal- 
timore was  threatened  by  an  Invader  50  years 
before,  they  rallied  when  Pennsylvania  her- 
self was  threatened.  As  the  rising  tide  of 
the  Confederacy  approached,  prominent  citi- 
zens all  over  the  State — men  who  for  reasons 
of  age  or  physical  disability  had  not  been 
called  up  for  military  service— organized 
themselves  into  militia  units  and  took  up 
arms  In  defense  of  their  homes.  Company  P 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Emergency  Regiment 
was  recruited  In  York  by  the  Reverend  Fred- 
erick Klinefelter,  of  York  College.  It  was  this 
company  which  offered  the  first  opposition 
to  the  Confederate  armies  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  faced  the  entire  Confederate  corps  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Jubal  Early,  however,  and 
were  forced  to  retreat. 

Following  the  War  Between  the  States,  we 
enjoyed  the  longest  period  of  peace  In  our 
history,  until  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Again,  a  world  war  was  narrowly  averted. 
There  were  two  other  fleets  at  Manila  the  day 
Admiral  Dewey  faced  the  Spanish  armada. 
One  was  German,  one  British.  The  Kaiser's 
warships,  without  explantition.  suspiciously 
maneuvered  themselves  alongside  the  Span- 
ish ships.  Tension  was  high,  for  the  Spanish 
and  German  strength,  combined,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded cur  own 

Then  the  British  flotilla— with  a  band  play- 
ing on  the  deck  of  each  battleshii>— ranged 
It^lf  alongside  the  American  fleet,  and  the 
0«naan«  tailed  away.  The  tune  those  Brit- 
tah  iMnda  wer«  playing  waa  the  8t»r- 
Spaatled  Banner 

A  feneration  later  the  Kaiarr  waa  ready— 
*n(\  wt  w»r»  not.  Another  generation,  and 
Hitler  waa  ready— «nd  we  were  not, 

1  am  not  totnt  to  attempt  to  recite  to  you 
the  contrtbutlona  of  York  and  York  County  to 
World  Wart  I  and  II  They  were  aa  notable 
M  they  were  in  all  of  the  wart  into  which 
the  United  Btatea  of  America  haa  been 
plm»«ed,  and  they  are  well  knoira  to  all  of  na, 
Cq\iAl  to  the  contribution  of  Tork  County 
In  men*at>anna  \t\  World  War  11  were  the 
•ervicea  of  her  buay  indviatrlea,  and  of  the 
thouaanda  of  men- and  wt>men  who  devotedly 
■tayed  at  their  Joba  In  her  ahopii  and  fac- 
toriea  Important.  tot».  waa  the  jmxUJCe  of 
York  Covinly'a  rich  farm/»,  which  helinnl  otit 
of  all  pmporUon  In  ferdin«  our  armlea  and 
thoe*  of  our  alllra.  and  which,  ri|{ht  now,  are 
playing  eo  magnificent  a  role  in  feeding  a 
hungry  world. 

That  world  today  atands  at  a  croasroada. 

The  name  given  the  forthcoming  atomic* 

homb  teat  at  Bikini— Operation  Croaaroada — 

la  moat  appropriate.    Our  world— one  world— 

\        haa  its  choice,  right  now,  of  two  avenues. 

\     One  la  broad  and  straight  and  smooth,  and 

leads  to  peace.     The  other  is  narrow  and 

\  winding    ncd    devious,    and    leads    to    war. 

Which  will  we  chcoce? 


The  choice  of  the  United  States,  this  time. 
Is  doubly  Important,  because  we  have 
emerged  from  the  war  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  influential  nation  in  the  world. 
Our  choice  will  have  Immeasurable  effect  on 
the  choice  of  other  nations.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  that,  although  all  wars  are 
tragic,  the  most  tragic  war  is  a  civil  war.  Any 
future  war.  in  this  one  world  of  ours,  would 
be  a  fratricidal  civil  war.  This  Nation,  and 
all  nations,  must  choose  peace. 

But  after  each  of  our  wars,  we  have  chosen 
what  we  thought  was  the  road  to  a  lasting 
peace.  And  in  a  generation,  more  or  less, 
we  have  found  ourselves  on  a  detour.  That 
detour  has  invariably  led  us  on  the  road  to 
war. 

How  can  we  avoid  that  detour  this  time? 
Let  us  examine  the  steps  which  took  us  there 
the  last  time. 

With  our  victory  In  World  War  I,  we  re- 
tired behind  our  oceans,  and,  by  our  with- 
drawal, scuttled  the  League  of  Nations.  But 
those  oceans  have  never  protected  us  from 
world  wars,  not  for  200  years.  We  have 
fought  in  five  world  wars.  Only  our  great 
good  fortune  kept  it  from  being  seven  world 
wars. 

Today  those  oceans  protect  us  less  than 
ever.  Let  us,  therefore,  with  our  victory  In 
World  War  II,  honestly  acknowledge  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  world  as  a  whole.  Let 
us  continue  our  leading  part  In  the  United 
Nations,  and  implement  its  great  potential 
strength  for  peace  with  our  determination 
to  preserve  that  peace. 

What  else  did  we  do,  or  not  do,  after  World 
War  I,  which  led  us  Into  World  War  II? 

With  the  best  Intentions  In  the  world,  we 
disarmed.  We  reduced  our  Army  and  Navy 
to  a  pitiful  size.  But  the  rest  of  the  world 
waa  not  all  of  good  Intention  as  we  were. 
Our  very  disarmament  encouraged  the  dicta- 
tors of  Japan,  and  Italy,  and  Germany  to  arm. 
And  not  only  to  arm,  but  to  wage  war. 

Fortunately  for  us,  our  allies,  in  some  in- 
stances, were  able  to  withstand  their  assaults 
for  the  more  than  2  years  It  took  tis  before 
we  were  ready  to  strike  back.  In  any  future 
war  we  will  not  have  that  protection.  The 
enemy  will  strike  suddenly,  and  he  will  strike 
at  the  United  States  first,  because  he  cannot 
win  any  future  war  until  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
world,  is  beaten. 

I  quoted  you  an  historian  of  York  County, 
who.  writing  of  York  County  in  the  American 
Revolution,  said: 

"There  were  men  here  of  broad  breast 
and  firm  step,  who  feared  no  power  and 
bowed  to  no  dominion." 

I  believe  the  people  of  York  Counlv,  and 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  all  the  United  States, 
are  atUI  ao  minded  To  none  of  us  is  the 
prospect  of  an  Anterlca  on  her  kneea  pleaalng. 

Then  how  may  we  Ui&cvurage  auch  an 
attack?  We  can  dlaoourage  such  an  attack— 
I  will  go  further  and  aay  that  we  can  almost 
de(\nUely  prevent  U— by  never  abandoning 
an  adequate  national  aecurity  program. 

Q«H)nie  Fielding  Bllot,  the  military  com- 
mcntHtvir,  alTorda  uh  a  •>lrikU)|i  ilium riitlon  ol 
the  iort  of  natiunnl  •ii'curity  we  invut  h«ve. 
We  can  no  lunger  think  In  ternu  of  defenfe, 
he  aaya.  because  there  la,  aa  yet.  no  dffenae 
against  an  attack  by  rtKkeis,  for  iiutanct. 
Our  oi\ly  eventual  salvation  Ilea  in  pot(>ntlal 
nirennive  strcnuth— timnedtutely  avatlnbU  of- 
fensive strength  i(  it  is  provon  neccMary, 

You  are  walking  down  the  street.  Mr. 
Eliot  suggests,  and  you  aee  ex-Bcrgeant  Joe 
Louts  standing  on  the  corner  with  his  handa 
In  his  pockets,  Mr.  Eliot  and  myself  like 
Joe  Louis,  but.  Just  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  you  do  not  like  him.  Do  you 
walk  up  and  hit  him? 

No,  you  do  not.  You  do  not  hit  him  be- 
cause you  know  your  first  punch  will  not 
knock  him  out.  And  you  know  equally  that 
his  first  punch  will  do  Jtist  that  to  you. 

In  World  War  n.  V-2  rocket  attacks  upon 
our  troops  and  the  civilian  population  ol 


Europe  did  not  stop  until  our  Army  Ground 
Forces — Infantry,  armored,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery—had penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, destroyed  the  Nazi  armies,  and  cap- 
tured the  rocket-launching  sites.  Similarly, 
in  any  future  war,  rocket  attacks  or  worse,  on 
the  cities,  industries,  and  people  of  the  United 
States  itself  would  not  be  stopped  until  our 
Army  Ground  Forces  could  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  the  enemy  homeland,  destroy  his 
armies,  and  capture  his  launching  sites. 

Therefore  we  must  be  strong  enough,  at 
all  times,  to  do  Just  that.  President  Truman 
has  proposed  to  Congress  a  comparatively 
small  Regular  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy;  a 
greatly  strengthened  National  Guard  and 
Organized  Reserve  Corps,  and  a  General  Re- 
serve composed  of  male  citizens  who  have  re- 
ceived universal  military  training. 

Such  a  program  will  do  more  than  shield 
us  from  attack.  It  will  make  the  voice  of 
the  United  States  heard  with  resi>ect,  when 
it  Is  lifted  in  the  councils  of  the  peace.  Just 
as  it  was  heard  with  respect  when  it  was 
lifted  in  the  councils  of  the  war. 

Such  a  program,  some  say.  Is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  American  tradition.  It  Is  conscrip- 
tion. But  neither  Is  war  in  keeping  with 
American  tradition. 

We  are  a  peaceful  nation.  Yet  we  fought 
one  war  with  a  foreign  power  even  before 
we  were  a  nation — one  to  become  a  nation — 
and  five  since  we  became  a  nation. 

Let  us,  therefore,  mobilize  for  peace,  and 
win  the  peace.  Surely,  if  we  can  win  seven 
wars  we  can  win  one  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  VES 

Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  an  address 
given  by  Lt.  Gen.  J.  L.  Collins,  U.  S.  A., 
general  staff,  before  the  members  of  the 
national  security  committee  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  recently  at  the 
Statler  Hotel.  General  Collins  spoke  on 
unification  of  the  armed  forces.  I  think 
it  appropriate  that  the  cogent  arguments 
m  favor  of  unification  contained  In  this 
address  be  extended  in  the  Record  for 
the  consideration  of  the  membership  of 
t^e  House,  and  1  for  one  hope  we  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
Ieglal«tlon  without  delny. 

My  Interest  in  the  inattet  of  unlfleatlon 
d«te«  back  prln^anly  tu  my  e«rly  service  In 
the  w«r,  I  went  out  to  Hnw«il  riBbi  t»fl»r 
P«>«rl  Mttibt»r  «•  Chief  of  amt!  for  Oet>er«l 
Emmotji.  who  relieved  Oeneral  Short  tn 
Hawmii.  I  auyed  there  for  the  ne«t  6  months 
Hhd  h«d  M  very  iuhkI  up|)ortunlty  to  M«  •ume> 
thing  of  the  WvtrkinR  ttH^pther  of  the  Army 
«nd  the  N«vy  t>ut  there  In  thoae  hectic  days 
nfter  Penil  Hnrbv>r,  Admirnl  Nltnlti  waa  In 
coinntnnd  anU  0«n«r(il  Kmmona  and  I  met 
hira  and  hit  Chief  of  Staff  weekly  for  con- 
ferences. 

Therefore.  I  have  had  some  experience  In 
working  together  with  the  Navy,  all  of  which 
haa  been  extremely  pleasant  in  every  way, 
shape,  or  form. 

1  then  left  Hawaii  and  took  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  Division  and  relieved  the  First 
Marine  Division  at  Guadalcanal. 

After  the  fighting  was  over  I  stayed  on 
there  lor  a  number  ol  months  and  went  up 
through  the  Solomons  campaign  and  then 
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up  a  single  department  where  we  can  get 
the  generals  and  the  admirals  and  the  airmen 
to  think  in  terms  of  national  defense  from 
a  broad  standpoint  and  not  from  a  localized 
traditional  standpoint.  It  is  time  we  de- 
veloped. I  say.  a  procedure  and  a  program  to 
get    a    single    unified    program    of    national 


1  .#.^_  ..^ 


lously  high  prices  to  consumers,  especially 
In  the  heavy  rise-consuming  areas  both 
on  the  continent  and  in  Cuba. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  a  number 
of  clean-rice  buyers  have  found  ways  and 
means  of  purchasing  large  quantities  of  rice 
at  far  above  ceiling  prices  and  that  millers 


of  the  Record  a  column  by  Anne  O'Hare 
McCormick  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  24 : 

Abko/d — The  Small  Nations  Mat  Call  thi 
Tvutt 

(By  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick) 
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was  placed  in  command  of  the  Seventh  Corps 
for  the  Invasion  of  Normandy.  My  corps  was 
the  one  that  took  Cherbourg.  We  happened 
to  be  selected  to  make  the  breakthrough  in 
Normandy,  and  had  In  front  of  us  the  great 
aerial  bombardment  near  St.  L6.  We  chased 
the  Heinies  across  Europe  and  were  the  first 
to  break  through  the  Siegfried  defenses,  cap- 
tured Aachen,  Cologne,  and  went  on  for  the 
meeting  with  the  Russians  along  the  line  of 
the  Elbe. 

I  am  stating  this  not  in  any  boastful  sense, 
but  I  want  to  give  you  the  background  that 
I  have  had  experience  with  amphibious  war- 
fare, both  in  the  Pacific  and  European 
theaters. 

My  specific  Interest  in  the  matter  of  unifi- 
cation dates  back  to  an  instance  that  oc- 
curred on  the  beach  at  Guadalcanal  one  day 
after  the  fighting  was  over.  I  was  talking 
with  a  navy  man  out  there  aljout  some  mat- 
ten  of  supply.  He  said,  "Well,  General,  your 
war,  the  Army's  war.  Is  over  in  Europe.  This 
Is  the  Navy's  war  out  here." 

Well,  I  Just  wondered.  Then  later,  when  I 
commanded  a  corps  that  went  Into  Nor- 
mandy, went  along  with  a  marvelous  collec- 
tion of  ships  of  all  kinds  and  made  that 
landing  in  Normandy:  a  landing  which  had 
been  preceded  by  a  tremendous  aerial  bom- 
bardment; that  had  been  covered  by  a  won- 
derful air  corps,  supported  by  a  crackerjack 
,  naval  support  force;  I  realized  then,  more 
than  ever  before,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
tkB  the  Army's  war  or  the  Navy's  war  or  the 
^Alr  Corps'  war.  Just  as  Mr.  Willkle  said, 
there  Is  "one  world,"  so  also  there  Is  "one 
war''  In  this  modern  era.  It  cannot  be 
fought  separately  by  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Corps.     It  is  one  war. 

I  think  one  of  the  outstanding  lessons  of 
the  war  was  the  absolute  need  of  unification 
of  command  In  the  field.  We  simply  could 
not  have  gotten  along  as  we  did  without  that 
unity  of  command  in  the  field. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  know  that  every- 
where throughout  the  world  we  had  unity  of 
command  in  the  field.  It  Is  true  that  up 
until  the  last  minute,  at  any  rate,  there  was 
not  unity  of  conmiand  for  the  final  assault 
on  Japan.  The  Navy  was  going  to  l>e  in 
charge  up  to  a  certain  point  under  Admiral 
Mimltz  and  then  the  command  was  to  pass 
to  General  MacArthur.  That  was  under  the 
old  principle  of  "paramount  interest"  that 
had  been  followed  prior  to  this  war.  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  had  we  had  to 
make  a  landing  against  opposition  In  Japan 
that  we  wotild  have  had  to  have  unity  of 
command  there  also,  or  there  might  have  been 
aome  serious  difficult  lea. 

Now  we  believe  that  that  principle  of 
unity  of  eonunand  tn  the  field  l.i  the  thing 
that  muat  be  brought  here  to  Waahlngton 
BO  that  we  may  have  unity  of  direction  of 
manafement  of  War  and  Navy  Departmenta. 

The  next  major  leaaon,  It  aeema  to  me, 
from  the  war  ta  that  air  power  la  the  dom- 
inant facto"  In  war,  and  will  be  from  now 
on.  Now  mind  you  I  apeak  aa  a  ground 
Qttewr.  I  am  noi  an  aviattv.  though  I  have 
lUwayi  been  enthuaiaatte  about  the  air,  It 
ta  my  conatdered  Judgmrnt  that  air  power 
ta  the  dominant  fnctor  In  warfare.  I  mean 
atr  power  aa  n  whtUe.  I  nm  not  apeaklni  by 
any  meana  about  land  air  power  nor  naval 
air  po«t>r,  I  aay  air  power  is  thr  dominant 
factor  tn  war.  You  cannot  move  without  it, 
either  on  the  aea  or  on  the  ground.  The 
eroiatng  from  England  through  the  channel 
would  have  been  utterly  unthinkable  If  we 
had  not  had  complete  domination  of  the  air. 
The  Navy  might  very  well  say  that  you  could 
not  have  done  it  without  domination  of  the 
ae«  alao,  and  the  chances  are  we  could  not. 
I  give  the  Navy  credit  for  that.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  that  aay  they  did  not  play 
their  part,  because  they  did  and  that  leads 
to  my  next  major  lesson:  The  fact  Is  that 
neither  air  alone  nor  the  Navy  alone  nor 


the  ground  forces  alone  can  win.  It  takes 
teamwork  and,  as  I  said  originally,  it  takes 
unity  of  direction  over  those  three  main  com- 
ponents to  win  vlctca7  in  a  modem  war. 

However,  air  power  Is  here  today,  and  the 
Idea  that  the  air  should  not  reach  its  proper 
place  in  our  national  defense,  I  think,  is 
unthinkable  The  alternative  therefore.  It 
seems  to  me.  to  a  unified  department  of  all 
of  our  armed  forces  is  a  third  department  of 
air.  Then  you  Immediately  begin  to  get 
Into  another  problem :  How  much  air  is  going 
to  be  placed  under  that  department? 

Now  throughout  the  discussion  of  unifica- 
tion the  Army  has  said  consistently  that  the 
Navy  should  retain  Its  sea-borne,  carrier- 
borne,  water-borne  aircraft.  We  do  feel, 
however,  that  all  land-based  aviation  other 
than  that  which  would  be  necessary  for  re- 
connaissance purposes  for  the  fieet  would  be 
passed  to  this  air  arm.  Otherwise,  you  have 
a  duplication  perhaps  of  two  strategic  bomb- 
ing air  forces.  The  country  simply  cannot 
afford  it  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  It. 

Aircraft  costs  too  much  money.  Every 
time  you  see  a  filght  of  B-17's  or  B-24's  going 
by.  if  yoir  see  about  four  of  them  up  there 
together,  you  can  say,  "There  goes  a  million 
dollars  flying  by." 

Furthermore,  it  wUl  be  utterly  needless, 
in  my  Judgment,  to  have  two  sets  of  long- 
range  bombers.  The  Navy  says  they  do  not 
want  long-range  bombers,  but  it  is  true  at 
the  end  of  the  last  war  they  had  about 
2,000  long-range  bombers  imder  Navy  com- 
mand and  control,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
and  they  are  now  making  plans  for  long- 
range  scout  planes  that  can  carry  many  tons 
of  tombs. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  have 
given  any  attention  to  a  polar  projection 
of  the  earth.  If  you  have,  you  will  note  that 
the  great  land  masses  of  the  earth  are  gath- 
ered around  the  North  Pole  and  It  Is  only 
5.000  miles  from  Moscow,  we  will  say,  or  from 
London,  or  from  Tokyo,  to  the  northern  part 
of  che  United  States.  If  we  are  ever  going 
to  be  attacked  by  these  atomic  bombs  in  the 
early  days  of  a  possible  futtu-e  war,  they  are 
not  going  to  fly  around  the  world  to  get 
here.  The  shortest  way  Is  right  over  the  top, 
over  the  land  masses  up  there  and  the  froaen 
north.  To  me  it  is  unthinkable  that  you 
would  have  one  set  of  fighter  aircraft  to  meet 
attacks  coming  in  over  the  seas  and  another 
set  controlled  by  somebody  else  to  meet  an 
attack  coming  over  the  land  masses.  Fur- 
thermore, we  can  only  afford  one  set  of 
strategic  bombers.  We  should  have  unified 
command  of  all  the  air  other  than  that 
actually  needed  to  go  along  with  the  fleet  to 
aupport  the  fleets'  operations. 

Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you.  froin 
my  own  experience,  the  great  capacity  of 
the  air  to  concentrate  and  the  tremendous 
fleirtbUlty  of  air  which  la  not  genenUly  un- 
derstood. It  haa  been  charged  that  the 
Army  air  4oe«  not  know  how  to  lupport 
the  UuMltat  opera  ttona  and  that  we  do  aei 
know  much  about  doae  aupport  of  ground 
foreea. 

My  dlvtaton  had  cloae  aupport  from  ma- 
rine, Kavy,  and  Army  airplanes  at  Ouadal- 
canal,  with  bomb«  dropped  SOO  yarda  out  In 
front  of  our  tnuxi  line,  Thay  wtrt  dropped 
by  Army  fliera,  Navy  (ttere,  and  by  mnrine 
Alert.  I  want  to  emphaatae  that  It  doea  not 
take  a  different  kind  of  a  pilot  to  drop 
bombs  out  in  front  of  a  front  line.  The 
eaaentlal  thing  is  to  have  the  neceatary 
technique  and  equipment  to  let  the  pllota 
know  where  to  drop  their  bombs.  The  t>est 
procedure  we  discovered  Is  to  mark  by  amoke 
the  spot  where  you  want  the  stuff  dropped 
and  the  pilou  will  put  the  eggs  in  there 
where  you  want  them.  If  you  know  where 
you  want  them  to  go  and  designate  that 
target  on  the  ground  by  smoke.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  kind  of  a  pilot  he 
Is.  he  win  put  It  down  there  If  he  Is  good 
and  these  boys  were  all  good. 


Over  In  the  European  theater  we  had  ex- 
actly the  same  results.  We  had  nothing  but 
Army  fliers  there.  They  supported  our  Ini- 
tial landings  and  did  wonderfully  well,  and 
throughout  our  fight,  all  the  way  across 
Europe,  we  bad  constant  and  wonderful  close 
support  from  our  flghter-t>ombers  right  in 
front  of  OMi  Infantry  troops  and  further- 
more right  out  In  font  of  our  armored  units. 
I  had  at  least  one  armored  division  in  my 
corps  constantly  and  sometimes  two.  We 
had  an  arrangement  whereby  we  had  radio- 
men right  In  the  leading  tanks  of  these  units 
with  very  high  frequency  radio  sets  that 
could  talk  direct  to  the  planes  in  the  air. 
I  normally  attacked  with  three  columns  of 
tanks  out  In  front  of  me  and  there  were 
six  close  suppyort  airplanes  in  the  air  all  the 
time  that  we  were  moving,  out  in  front  of 
these  columns,  picking  up  German  tanks 
out  there,  German  resistance,  radioing  back 
when  they  found  something  that  was  hot. 
They  would  rally  in.  through  the  ground 
radio  stations  which  we  had  in  corps,  ail  the 
other  fighter  bombers  around  In  the  neigh- 
borhood that  were  doing  nothing  to  come  in. 
or  we  could  call  back  to  the  fighter  command 
and  turn  out  a  whole  group  to  ,'oln  the  at- 
tack. 

I  have  seen  German  equipment  double 
banked  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  road 
after  our  break-through  in  Normandy  com- 
pletely burned  out  as  a  result  of  these  air 
attacks.  I  have  seen  German  equipment  in 
a  square  in  a  little  town  in  Normandy,  a 
solid  square  of  burned-out  materiel  which 
was  done  by  our  aircraft. 

Another  example  of  the  flexibility  and 
power  of  aviation  is  the  great  t>ombardment 
that  preceded  the  Normandy  break-through 
east  of  St.  L6.  On  July  25.  1944.  we  concen- 
trated over  3.000  fighter-bombers,  medium 
and  heavy  bombers,  of  which  1,800  were 
heavies,  on  a  front  of  8.000  yards  which  Gen- 
eral Bradley  bad  selected  for  the  breek- 
through.  For  an  hoiu- and  forty -five  minutes 
the  boml)ers  plastered  the  selected  area.  In 
the  next  2  days,  primarily  as  a  result  of  this 
bombing,  we  were  able  to  rupture  the  Ger- 
man position  which  we  bad  been  unable  to 
pierce  in  3  weeks  of  costly  fighting.  This  led 
directly  to  the  German  defeat  in  Prance. 

Now,  after  we  made  the  lareak,  the  Air 
Forces  then  took  out  the  bridges  along  the 
line  of  the  Seine  and  the  line  of  the  Loire, 
thus  Isolating  the  battlefield  for  lis  so  the 
Germans  could  not  tuing  reserves  against 
us.  Before  and  after  the  tweak-through,  the 
heavy  bombers  were  attacking  deep  Into  Ger- 
many, atucklng  the  refinery  plants  where 
they  were  making  the  gasolme.  and  the  ball- 
bearing  plants,  and  ao  on.  and  had  done  that 
Job  ao  wonderfully  u-ell  that  the  German  air 
foroe  waa  kept  on  the  ground  except  at  night, 
and  that  ia  all. 

During  the  whole  time  over  there.  I  par> 
aonally  did  not  aee  more  than  one  doaeu 
enemy  alrplanea  tn  the  air  In  the  daytime. 
Our  foreea  bad  Mmpiy  driven  the  German 
air  Into  tiM  trwwid. 

Bectuae  of  thla  treoModoua  flexll>llity,  the 
varied  ability  of  the  atr  to  ooneentrate  both 
tn  close  aupiKtrt  of  ttoopi  tn  advance  of  tlUd 
operation  and  In  a  rapM  movement  aoroa* 
country,  mmI  atAlnat  the  productive  ctpaetty 
of  the  nattoa,  and  Hmo  In  freat  quantitte* 
tn  front  of  tfoopt  VtflKm  ^  Make  a  brenk- 
through.  I  aay  you  have  aonething  Uiero 
that  la  a  tremendous  power  that  can  be  uaad 
at  aea  or  on  land  equally  well. 

It  la  unthinkable  to  me  that  that  tre- 
mendous power  ahould  be  kept  as  a  subsid* 
lary.  either  of  the  Army  or  of  the  Navy.  It 
mtiat  be  given  a  place  of  lU  own.  The  alter- 
native to  unification  would  appear  to  me  to  bo 
the  creation  of  a  third  department  of  sir  now. 
We  would  then  have  three  different  groups 
at  advocates  going  before  nine  different  con- 
gressional committees,  pleading  its  own  spe- 
elal  £aae.    I  ssy  It  is  about  time  that  we  set 
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dlate  steps  would  be  taken  to  act  on  the  rec- 
ommendation to  open  the  doors  at  once  to 
100.000  immigrants 

THE  LARGEK  SOLimON 

But  It  Is  clear  to  any  impartial  observer 
that  there  must  be  a  larger  solution  to  the 
problem    than     this    temporary    expedient. 


yes;  they  give  it  away  and  the  American 
farmer  can  not  even  buy  what  he  needs  to 
make  his  crop.  He  cannot  buy  lard,  meal, 
flour,  sugar  for  his  daily  food  needs.  He 
can't  buy  sow-belly  or  bacon  or  even 
fresh  beef,  and  if  he  starts  out  to  kill  his 


^Xt«TV« 


r«VkM«*A         4-V«r%* 


help  the  other  people  of  the  world,  but  we 
must  first  see  to  It  that  there  are  no 
shortages  of  necessary  food  and  feed 
items  for  our  own  people,  especially  the 
farm  people  who  are  producing  this  food. 
I  ask  the  Members  of  this  Congress  to 


.  .   2_ 1 , 
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v**>*«^~u   will   wc  tuouwcr 


our  troops  ana  tne  dvUlan  population  of      through  the  Solomons  campaign  and  then 


V 
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up  a  sintfle  department  where  we  can  get 
the  generals  and  the  admirals  and  the  airmen 
to  thmk  in  terms  of  national  defense  from 
a  broad  standpoint  and  not  from  a  localized 
traditional  ptandpoint.  It  Is  time  we  de- 
veloped. I  say.  a  procedure  and  a  program  to 
get  a  single  unified  program  of  national 
defense. 

Those,  gentlemen.  I  think  are  the  main 
points  of  the  situation  that  I  would  like  to 
emphasize.  I  want  to  say  one  other  thing, 
however,  before  I  stop  and  answer  your 
questions,  and  that  is,  that  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly said,  "This  is  the  Army's  view  of 
the  thing."  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leading  advocate  of  unification.  It  started 
when  1-e  was  in  charge  of  the  Truman 
committee  In  the  early  days  of  this  war 
when  he  began  to  preach  unification,  based 
on  his  experiences  as  head  of  that  commit- 
tee. The  Army  submitted  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  on  a  directive  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
something  we  thought  up  ourselves.  It  was 
something  we  did  in  accordance  with  the 
Presidents  directive,  but  the  thing  goes 
back  also  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which 
had  appointed  a  committee  of  two  admirals 
and  two  Army  officers  during  the  war.  who 
traveled  all  over  the  world  and  took  testi- 
mony from  the  leading  admirals  and  the 
leading  generals  and  the  leading  airmen,  and 
that  committee  recommended  unification. 
One  of  the  admirals  voted  against  it,  that 
Is.  turned  In  a  minority  report  but  the  com- 
mittee, three  out  of  four  members  of.  that 
committee,  voted  for  unification.  The  out- 
line of  the  plan  which  I  submitted  as  a 
member  of  the  War  Department  Committee 
to  Congress  last  October  was  based  on  that 
study  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Commit- 
tee. We  eliminated  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  proposals  some  of  the  things  which 
the  Navy  objected  to.  trying  to  meet  their 
objections.  That  Is  the  genesis  of  the  so- 
called  War  Department  plan. 


Outlook  for  the  Rice  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF   LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRo.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  June  10,  1946: 

INEPT  EXGTJLATION  SEZN  DISRT7PTINQ   RICK  TSAOK 

(By  Frank  A.  Godchaux.  chairman,  Louisiana 
State  Rice  Milling  Co..  Inc.) 

ABBEVU.LZ.  La.,  June  9. — Unless  some  radi- 
cal change  Is  made  In  the  Govenunent  pro- 
gram, the  outlook  for  the  rice  Indiostry  In 
the  United  States  is  anything  but  bright. 
This  applies  to  both  the  coming  season  and 
the  more  distant  future. 

The  prospective  crop  is  for  the  largest  rice 
acreage  that  has  ever  been  planted  In  the 
United  States.  With  normal  growing  and 
harvesting  weather,  this  acreage  should  yield 
20.000,000  pockets  or  more.  This  is  twice  as 
mucii  rice  as  we  can  consume. 

The  past  season's  crop  was  also  large,  but 
because  of  the  Government  allocation  pro- 
^gram  ovu-  domestic  market  was  very  Inade- 
>  quately  supplied  and  so  were  both  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico — our  two  largest  natural  off- 
shore outlets.  These  shortages  produced 
strong  buying  pressure  and  this  coupled  with 
inadequate  eaiorcement  of  Government  reg- 
ulations has  resulted  in  rice  selling  at  ridicu- 


lously high  prices  to  consumers,  especially 
In  the  heavy  rise-consuming  areas  both 
on  the  continent  and  in  Cuba. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  number 
of  clean-rice  buyers  have  found  ways  and 
means  of  purchasing  large  quantities  of  rice 
at  far  above  ceiling  prices  and  that  millers 
from  whom  such  purchases  were  made  have 
in  turn  found  ways  and  means  of  passing  a 
large  part  of  these  extra  profits  to  growers. 
Unless  there  Is  some  radical  change,  the  past 
season's  operations  will  serve  as  only  a  re- 
hearsal for  more  widespread  violations  during 
the  coming  season. 

The  know-how  will  become  more  general. 
This  will  mean  that  responsible  millers  and 
distributors  who  have  tried  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government  program  will  be  forced  to 
either  follow  the  lead  of  the  price  evaders  or 
discontinue  operations.  They  can't  hope  to 
cop'pete  in  either  purchasing  rough  rice  or 
selling  clean  rice  at  celling  prices  except  for 
the  surplus  that  evaders  '•an't  handle  for 
lack  of  capacity. 

A  realistic  approach  to  this  situation  re- 
quires a  change  In  the  Government  policy. 
It  requires,  first,  a  program  that  can  and 
will  be  enforced.  Second,  the  premium  and 
Incentive  for  evasion  must  be  removed.  The 
remedy  lies  in  allowing  the  domestic  trade 
to  purchase  what  rice  they  need  and  in  allo- 
cating an  adequate  supply  to  Cuba.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  other  insular 
possessions.  These  allocations  to  our  natural 
offshore  markets  could  be  effectively  con- 
trolled by  a  proper  licensing  program,  if  and 
when  and  where  licensing  becomes  necessary. 

Such  a  plan  would  not  interfere  with  a 
proper  relief  program  because  there  will  be 
large  amounts  of  rice  from  the  20.0OO.CO0-bag 
crop  above  these  requirements  that  could 
and  should  be  shipped  for  relief  purposes 
and,  furthermore,  whatever  rice  is  consumed 
in  this  country  would  release  an  equivalent 
amount  of  food  in  other  commodities  to  be 
used  for  relief  purposes. 

In  administering  relief  to  hungry  people. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cater  to  food  prefer- 
ences. Secondly,  since  supply  and  demand 
would  be  In  balance,  there  would  be  no  In- 
centive or  profit  In  domestic  black  market 
operations.  In  the  third  place,  since  Cubans 
would  know  they  were  going  to  get  ade- 
quate supplies,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  secret  Ijonuses.  With  these  bonuses  re- 
moved, there  would  be  no  hidden  profit  for 
the  mills  to  pass  back  to  the  farmers,  up- 
setting the  rough  rice  market. 

The  most  Important  benefit,  however, 
would  be  that  our  domestic  per  capita  rice 
consumption  would  be  maintained  or  in- 
creased, clearing  the  way  for  a  larger  domes- 
tic distribution  when  conditions  are  normal 
and  when  most  of  our  present  export  mar- 
kets have  been  lost  as  they  surely  will  be; 
thus,  the  farmers  would  secure  the  greatest 
long-range  benefit  from  such  a  program. 

If  the  present  Government  policy  Is  fol- 
lowed, the  result  will  be  chaos  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  crop,  and  our  domestic 
market,  which  Is  our  largest  and  only  cer- 
tain outlet,  will  be  further  Injured  by  lack 
of  supply,  further  upsetting  the  economy  of 
the  rice  producing  states. 


Peace  Settlements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  take 
pleasure  In  inserting  into  the  Appendix 


of  the  Record  a  column  by  Anne  O'Hare 
McCormick  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  24 : 
Abro/d — The  Small  Nations  Mat  Caix  th« 

TtJRN 

(By  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick) 
Simple  people  have  presumed  that  the  four 
Governments  represented  at  the  parleys  in 
Paris  desire  the  same  thing — peace^and, 
therefore,  that  In  the  end  their  conflicting 
minor  Interests  would  be  harmonized  In  the 
kind  of  settlement  best  calculated  to  serve 
their  major  Interest.  The  logic  of  the  simple 
is  very  simple,  indeed.  You  could  hear  It 
expressed  any  day  last  winter  in  American 
lunch  counters.  English  pubs.  French  queues, 
around  the  news  kiosks  in  Rome,  even  in  the 
shivering  bread  lines  of  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest. The  reasoning  ran  that  the  powers 
with  the  biggest  stake  had  to  get  the  world 
into  running  order,  and  so  they  would  finally 
agree  on  a  formula  which  they  figured  would 
accomplish  that  end. 

This  is  why  evidence  that  they  cannot 
agree  causes  shocked  dismay  everywhere. 
Secretary  Byrnes'  renewed  demand  for  a  gen- 
eral peace  conference  to  deal  with  Issues  the 
Big  Four  cannot  settle;  the  cumulative  effect 
of  almost  dally  reports  of  small  clashes  be- 
tween Russian  and  American  occupation 
forces  wherever  they  meet;  violence  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  currents  of  antipathy  it  sets 
in  motion  In  the  United  States  and  Britain; 
the  serial  story  of  divergences  in  Germany, 
Manchuria,  Korea,  the  sessions  of  the  United 
Nations;  the  querulous  tone  of  the  press  in 
nearly  all  the  Allied  countries  toward  the 
other  Allies,  the  crescendo  of  anti-Briti£h 
and  latterly  anti-American  propaganda  In 
Moscow,  reaching  a  climax  yesterday  In 
Eugene  Tarle's  blast  in  Red  Star  comparing 
Hitler  Germany  to  "fascist"  America  striv- 
ing to  Impose  a  Pax  Americana  on  the  order 
of  the  Pax  Germania— all  this  creates  an 
atmosphere  more  prewar  than  postwar. 

SENSELESS  TERROR 

To  the  ordinary  citizen,  waiting  for  a  go- 
ahead  signal'  and  getting  nothing  but  fire 
alarms,  the  picture  is  both  frightening  and 
senseless.  The  Impotence  of  the  omnipotent 
to  achieve  what  they  are  supposed  to  want, 
solidarity  and  peace,  doesn't  make  sense 
from  any  point  of  view. 

The  contest  over  Trieste  is  typical.  A  dis- 
armed and  beaten  country  like  Italy  can  do 
little  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  Big 
Four  or  rebel  against  It  when  It  Is  made. 
Yugoslavia  possesses  force  ^enough  to  stage 
a  coup,  but  Tito  could  not  move  unless 
Russia  Is  ready  to  risk  war  over  Trieste,  which 
seem  to  the  last  degree  unlikely.  But  the 
Yugoslav  and  .Italian  Interests  are  only  Inci- 
dental to  the  Impasse. 

The  gravity  and  danger  of  the  situation 
arise  from  the  fact  that  all  such  disputes  are 
now  considered  in  terms  of  great  power 
rivalry.  This  is  absurd,  because  there  Is  a 
solution  of  the  Trieste  problem  which  would 
fairly  satisfy  the  reasonable  claims  of  the 
nations  most  concerned  and  thus  have  a 
chance  of  enduring  and  serving  the  cause 
of  peace.  Trieste  Is  the  product  of  the 
spheres-of-lnfluence  idea.  It  is  the  spectacu- 
lar proof  that  wherever  these  spheres  meet 
they  clash  and  that  a  world  so  delimited  U 
a  world  on  the  brink  of  war. 

It  Is  Impossible  .to  admit  that  any  such 
problem  is  big  enough  to  imperil  the  peace. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  problem  of  Palestine, 
which  is  of  a  different  order  and  tougher, 
but  surely  soluble  on  some  terms  U  two  big 
powers.  In  this  case  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  will  cooperate  in  seeking  a  set- 
tlement. It  can  be  argued  that  the  Anglo- 
American  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  sign  of  cooperation,  and  that  the 
disorder  today  is  due  to  the  failure  to  carry 
out  the  measures  the  Commission  agreed  on. 
Mr.  Bevin's  Bournemouth  speech  added  fuel 
to  the  flame  by  intimating  that  no  Imme- 
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dlate  steps  would  be  taken  to  act  on  the  rec- 
ommendation to  open  the  doors  at  once  to 
100,000  Immigrants. 

THE  larger  SOLimON 

But  It  Is  clear  to  any  Impartial  observer 
that  there  must  be  a  larger  solution  to  the 
problem  than  this  temporary  expedient. 
The  number  of  refugee  Jews  in  Germany  has 
been  swelled  in  recent  weeks  by  the  influx  of 
thousands  fleeing  from  unbearable  conditions 
In  Poland  and  the  East.  These  people  can- 
not be  left  In  Germany,  nor  can  all  be  settled 
In  Palestine  even  If  100.000  are  admitted.  It 
would  ease  the  l«-t  of  the  homeless  Jews  and 
make  It  easier  for  the  Arabs  to  recede  from 
their  negative  position  if  the  Amerlaan  and 
British  Governments  offered  to  receive  a 
second  lOO.COO  in  this  country  and  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

This  would  merely  ease  the  Immediate 
pressure.  It  should  be  followed  up  by  vig- 
orous action  by  the  great  powers,  supported 
by  the  United  Nations,  to  protect  the  rights 
of  Jewish  citizens  wherever  they  choose  to 
live.  Not  many  survivors  of  these  ghastly 
yeans  will  choose  to  live  In  Europe,  and  the 
long-term  problem  of  Palestine  can  only  be 
solved  within  the  framework  of  a  Middle 
Eastern  federation  either  by  partition  of  the 
country,  a  solution  unacceptable  to  Zionists 
and  non-Zionists  alike,  or  by  the  collabora- 
tion of  Jews  and  Arabs  In  a  self-governing 
state. 

In  the  present  explosive  atmosphere,  few 
on  either  side  will  listen  to  the  appeals  of 
Dr.  Judah  i^  Magnes.  president  of  the  Hebrew 
University  In  Jerusalem,  for  a  state  that  is 
neither  an  Arab  state  nor  a  Jewish  state  but 
the  state  of  Palestine,  the  binational  country 
of  two  equal  peoples.  But  It  Is  self-evident 
that  the  future  of  the  Jews  and  their  security 
depend  on  agrement  with  the  Arabs.  In  this, 
as  In  all  the  problems  that  stall  the  big 
peacemakers,  it  may  soon  be  the  turn  of  the 
small  nations.  The  Impotence  of  the  om- 
nipotent It  matched  by  the  power  of  the  ap- 
parently helpless,  if  they  have  the  will  and 
the  wisdom  to  work  out  their  own  solutions. 


Sound  Economics,  Like  Charity,  Should 
Begin  at  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farmer  and  the  farm  worker  are  the  most 
forgotten  people  in  thii  Nation  today. 
Yet  they  are  the  most  important,  for  they 
produce  food,  and  no  one  can  do  without 
food.  In  addition  to  food  they  also  pro- 
duce most  of  the  raw  materials  for  our 
clothing— cotton,  wool,  flax,  leather,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  law  says  you  can  not  go 
without  clothing.  So  the  farmer  is  the 
most  important  producer  in  our  Nation 
and  he  gets  the  least  consideration. 

It  is  time  this  country  waked  up  and 
began  to  realize  that  the  farmer  is  not 
going  to  keep  on  being  treated  like  a  step- 
child and  continue  to  work  12  and  14 
hours  a  day  to  raise  the  products  from 
which  our  daily  food  and  clothing  come. 
He  is  tired  of  being  short-rationed  on 
the  things  he  does  not  raise  on  his  own 
farm  and  has  to  buy.  He  is  tired  of  see- 
ing the  grain  and  feed  he  worked  so  hard 
to  raise  given  awav  to  people  in  foreign 
lands  who  do  not  even  say  thank  you — 


yes;  they  give  it  away  and  the  American 
farmer  can  not  even  buy  what  he  needs  to 
make  his  crop.  He  csmnot  buy  lard,  meal, 
flour,  sugar  for  his  daily  food  needs.  He 
can't  buy  sow-belly  or  bacon  or  even 
fresh  beef,  and  if  he  starts  out  to  kill  his 
own  cattle  and  share  them  with  his 
neighbor  he  must  have  an  OPA  slaugh- 
tering permit. 

The  farmer  Is  told  to  raise  bigger  and 
better  crops,  but  he  cannot  get  the  farm 
machinery  or  the  fertilizer.  And  because 
of  the  low  price  of  farm  products  at  the 
farm  and  the  high  price  of  labor,  he  can- 
not get  the  work  done  by  hand.  He  is 
told  to  raise  more  cattle,  hogs,  and  chick- 
ens, yet  he  cannot  get  the  feed.  There  Is 
no  cottonseed  meal  or  cake,  there  is  no 
corn,  there  are  no  oats,  there  are  practi- 
cally no  mixed  feeds  for  either  chickens 
or  animals  and  should  he  be  lucky  enough 
to  Und  a  few  tons  he  will  also  find  that 
the  price  has  more  than  doubled  and  he 
cannot  afford  to  feed  it  to  the  stock  and 
sell  his  cattle,  dairy  products,  and  chick- 
ens at  the  present  prices. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  up 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  OfiBce  of  Price  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  in 
fact,  everybody  in  Washington  whom  I 
thought  might  be  able  to  help,  and  they 
all  tell  the  same  thing.  They  tell  me 
that,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  there 
are  no  ration  quotas.  They  tell  me  that 
the  other  commodities  are  in  free  supply. 
Well,  I  want  to  know,  "free  to  whom, 
Europe?"  The  American  farmer  cannot 
even  find  meal,  shortening,  and  meat  to 
buy.  much  less  get  it  free.  Who  is  to 
blame  for  this  shortage?  Is  it  UNRRA? 
Is  it  OPA?  Is  it  the  black  market?  Is 
it  the  Department  of  Agriculture?  Or 
is  it  just  plain  stupidity,  giving  away 
more  than  we  can  produce  and  feed  our 
folks  at  home?  Whoever  is  to  blame,  the 
facts  remain  that  there  are  not  enough 
of  the  essential  food  and  feed  items  to 
take  care  of  our  basic  requirements  here 
at  home  and  give  away  the  quantities  we 
have  been  giving  away. 

I  firmly  believe  that  sound  economics 
as  well  as  charity  should  begin  at  home. 
I  am  not  at  all  averse  to  giving  all  the 
help  possible  to  the  undernourished  and 
underprivileged  people  of  the  world;  in 
fact,  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  them  all  we 
possibly  can.  But — I  say  but — Mr. 
Speaker,  we  should  not  give  to  a  bunch 
of  ungrateful  foreigners  when  our  own 
people  and  our  own  farm  animals  and 
work  stock  are  not  getting  enough  to  eat 
to  permit  them  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
raising  the  food  they  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  need.  You  must  have  fuel  for  the 
boiler  if  you  are  going  to  raise  steam. 
You  must  have  food — adequate,  substan- 
tial plain  food,  such  as  shortening,  meal, 
flour,  and  sugar — for  the  farmer  if  he  is 
to  work  to  produce  the  much-needed 
crops.  And  he  must  have  corn,  oats,  hay, 
and  mixed  feeds  for  his  work  animals  If 
they  are  to  pull  the  plows.  We  ship  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  grain  abroad,  more  goes 
Into  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  yet  we 
cannot  get  enough  grain  for  the  farmer 
to  feed  his  good  old  plow  mule.  It  is  a 
travesty,  Mr.  Speaker.  When  are  we  go- 
ing to  wake  up  and  face  the  facts  of  life? 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  get  me  wrong.  I 
want  to  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to 


help  the  other  people  of  the  world,  but  we 
must  first  see  to  it  that  there  are  no 
shortages  of  necessary  food  and  feed 
items  for  our  own  people,  especially  the 
farm  people  who  are  producing  thl«  food. 
I  ask  the  Members  of  this  Congress  to 
join  me  in  seeing  that  the  actual  necessi- 
ties of  shortening,  meal,  sugar,  and  dry 
salt  meat  are  made  available  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  farm.  Give  the  American 
farmer  the  food  and  tools  to  work  with 
and  he  will  do  more  than  his  part  toward 
feeding  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
farmer  is  our  most  important  producer, 
and  yet  he  is  the  lowest  paid  and  gets 
least  consideration.  Let  us  do  something 
for  our  producers  of  food. 


Silver 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5) .  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  Friday  it  was  my  intention  to 
state  my  position  on  the  silver  rider 
which  was  attached  to  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Departments  appropriation 
bill.  Because  of  the  prompt  and  gratify- 
ing assent  which  the  Senate  accorded  to 
that  bill  with  the  appended  rider,  I  re- 
frained from  saying  anything  on  the 
subject.  However,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  make  be  inserted  I  :  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President.  In  addressing  myself  to  the 
silver  rider  to  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments  appropriation  bill  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  matter  of  the  greatest  del- 
icacy. For,  under  the  law,  silver  and  gold  are 
the  Nation's  only  two  monetary  metals,  the 
tw^o  metals  upon  which  the  country's  entire 
financial  structure  is  based.  From  these  two 
money  metals  our  entire  financial  position 
stems,  both  domestically  and  Internationally. 
In  considering  this  silver  rider,  therefore,  it 
is  essential.  In  my  judgment,  for  xis  to  pause 
long  enough  to  review  briefly  some  of  the 
background  of  these  monetary  metals  and 
some  of  the  effects  which  enactment  of  this 
rider  may  have  upon  our  general  monetary 
position,  particularly  upon  our  monetary  po- 
sition in  respect  to  sliver. 

Now  we  are  all  aware  of  that  school  of 
monetary  philosophy  which  denies  that  these 
metals  play  any  important  role  in  our  finan- 
cial structure.  This  school  contains  a  good 
many  distinct  segments.  There  is  the  seg- 
ment which  would  fortify  our  currency  lames 
and  our  bank  deposits  through  stock  piles  oT 
wheat  and  Iron  and  cotton  and  rubber.  This, 
of  course.  Is  the  Irving  Fisher  segment.  Then 
there  is  the  segment  which  t>elleTes  that 
Government  flat — with  some  vague  form  of 
indirect  currency  redeemablUty — Is  sulflclent 
to  maintain  the  public's  confidence  In  its 
money.  This  Is  the  segment  with  which 
Marrlner  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  identified  himself  when  hs 
spoke  of  the  respect  he  would  pay  to  mone- 
tary orthodoxy  and  referred  to  "bankers  and 
people  who  have  an  idea  that  there  is  some 
mystical  form  of  security  in  gold."  The  most 
extreme  oX  these  segments  is,  of  course,  that 
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which  sutacrib«s  to  pure,  unabashed  cur- 
rency management.  The  arch  priest  of  this 
group.  It  seems  to  me.  is  none  other  than 
Mr.  Lenin,  who  once  said  that  the  most  direct 
road  to  the  destruction  of  capitalism  Is 
through  the  debauchment  of  its  currency. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  monetary  his- 
tory of  our  country  displays  a  deep-rooted 
belief  In  the  redeemability  of  the  public's 
money  as  the  ultimate  test  of  its  soundness. 
That  monetary  history  also  displays  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  continuity  In  its  mone- 
tary policy.  Of  course,  since  1933  we  have 
denied  the  right  of  redemption  In  gold  to  our 
people.  But  there  are  still  many  of  us  in 
this  body  who  anticipate  a  restoration  of 
that  right  sooner  or  later.  Redemption  with 
respect  to  gilver  has  not  yet  been  taken  away 
irom  our  people;  and  so  every  holder  of  the 
"$2,200,000,000  of  silver  certificates  that  are 
ouuundlng  can,  upon  demand,  obtain  from 
the  Treasury  approximately  seventy-seven 
one-hundredths  of  an  ounce  of  silver  for 
each  and  evr.ry  dollar.  In  fact,  every  holder  of 
th?  $24,000,000,000  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
which  are  outstanding  could,  if  he  saw  fit. 
demand  silver  certificates  dollar  for  dollar,  or 
could  even  demand  the  silver  which  backs 
thoee  certincates.  And  so  I  say  that  we  have 
retained  a  considerable  measure  of  our  tradi- 
tional belief  In  redeemabUlty  as  the  ultimate 
test  of  the  soundness  of  our  money. 

Now  let  me  briefly  review  the  degree  of 
continuity  which  our  monetary  history  also 
displays.  In  1785  it  was  the  silver  dollar 
which  the  Articles  of  Confederation  estab- 
lished as  our  basic  money  unit.  The  Mint 
Act  of  17M.  however,  provided  that  "the 
money  of  the  United  States  hall  be  expressed 
In  dollars  or  imlts."  It  then  fixed  the  con- 
tent of  the  dollar  at  37H4  grains  of  pure 
sliver.  It  made  no  reference  to  any  other 
dollar.  It  did  fix  the  weight  of  gold  In  the 
eagle,  however,  thtis  establishing  the  bime- 
tallic system  at  a  ratio  of  15  to  1.  Under 
this  act  two  kinds  of  money— our  silver 
money  and  our  gold  money — were  linked  to- 
gether. Both  these  forms  of  money  enjoyed 
precisely  the  same  privileges  imder  the  law. 
In  simple  terms,  this  law  provided  that  15 
times  as  many  dollars  tn  the  form  of  gold 
coins  would  be  minted  and  turned  over  to 
those  who  brought  gold  to  the  mint  as  would 
be  minted  and  turned  over  in  the  form  of 
silver  dollars  to  those  who  brought  an 
equivalent  amount  of  silver  to  the  mint. 

The  ratio  as  between  gold  and  silver  which 
the  Mint  Act  of  1792  established  was  ex- 
tremely close  to  the  ratio  In  the  commercial 
markets  of  that  day.  This  act,  however, 
deliberately  overvalued  silver  slightly  In 
order  that  the  Nation  might  attract  adequate 
supplies  of  silver.  In  consequence  of  this 
deliberate  overvaluation  of  silver  we  added 
to  our  silver  stocks  and  lost  some  of  our 
gold  for  some  years,  notably  to  France,  whose 
bimetallic  ratio  was  approximately  15.69  to  I 
from  1803  through  1833.  In  passing  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  average  of  39  annual  com- 
mercial ratios  from  1795 — when  the  United 
Btates  coined  its  first  gold  coins — to  1833  was 
15.6  to  1. 

Under  the  act  of  June  28,  1834.  a  new 
monetary  ratio  as  between  gold  and  silver 
was  set  at  16  002  to  1.  This  ratio  not  only 
corrected  the  previous  slight  overvaltiatlon 
of  silver,  but  actually  overvalued  gold 
slightly.  In  part  this  modification  was  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  gold  mining  along 
the  Alleghany  Mountains;  in  part  it  was 
aasoclated  with  the  controversy  that  cen- 
tered around  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  therefore  abundantly  clear  that 
throughout  the  first  third  of  the  last  cen- 
tury gold  and  sliver  coins  constituted  the 
standard  money  of  this  country.  In  that 
period  the  position  of  silver  under  our  mon- 
etary sjTstem  was  superior  to  that  of  gold. 
Of  course,  in  that  day.  as  in  ours,  there  were 
the  monometallists.  who  believed  in  the  tise 
of  only  one  metal  as  the  metallic  backing  for 


our  currency.  There  were  the  monometal- 
lists who  believed  that  only  gold  could  serve 
that  purpose — and  they  are  still  with  us. 
There  were  the  monometallists  who  believed 
that  only  silver  could  serve  that  purpose. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ingham,  who 
served  under  President  Jackson,  was  one  of 
these.  Secretary  Ingham  said  at  that  time 
that  "the  standard  meesure  of  property 
should  be  made  of  a  metal  sufBciently  abun- 
dant to  enter  Into  general  circulation,  deter- 
mining values  in  small  as  well  as  large 
transactions."  Nevertheless  the  bimetallic 
system  prevailed  In  theory  and  in  fact  In 
this  country  for  the  first  third  of  the  last 
century  and  It  has  prevailed  in  theory  or  in 
fact  In  this  country  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  last  century,  as  it  has  prevailed  in 
this  century,  down  to  the  present  day. 

It  Is  worth  noting,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  the  act  of  June  28,  1834,  the  stand- 
ard money  of  this  country  was  the  gold  dol- 
lar of  25  8  grains  of  gold,  gross  weight,  or  23.2 
grains  of  gold  net  weight,  and  the  silver  dol- 
lar of  371.25  grains,  net  weight.  The  weight 
of  the  gold  dollar  remained  substantially  un- 
changed for  100  years — until  1934 — when  It 
was  fixed  at  15^i  grains,  gross  weight,  or 
13'<ioo  grains,  net  weight.  The  silver  dol- 
lar has  remained  utterly  unchanged  for  over 
150  years,  at  371 ',4  grains,  net  weight. 

Of  course  with  the  chaotic  conditions 
which  followed  the  Napoleonic  Tars,  with 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  Great 
Britain  In  1816 — notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  the  bimetallic  standard  In  our  own 
country  as  well  as  In  France  and  the  Latin 
Union  —  and  the  subsequent  economic 
changes  which  the  progress  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  was  causing  throughout  the 
world,  extraordinary  stresses  and  strains 
were  imposed  on  the  monetary  systems  of 
that  time.  And  thus  many  changes  of  one 
kind  or  another — ^major  changes  or  minor 
changes — had  of  necessity  to  be  made  In 
the  monetary  mechanisms  of  that  period.  In 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  the  Bank  Act 
of  1844,  which  to  some  extent  set  the  pat- 
tern for  our  own  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934, 
was  enacted.  This  act  authorized  the  Bank 
of  England  to  maintain  reserves  of  25  per- 
cent in  silver  and  under  that  authority  Great 
Britain  held  part  of  her  metallic  reserves  In 
sUver  until  1853. 

In  the  1850's  and  1860's  the  Increased  pro- 
duction of  gold  added  greatly  to  these 
stresses  and  strains.  In  our  own  country,  for 
example,  the  act  of  February  21,  1853,  greatly 
weakened  our  bimetallic  system  by  closing 
the  mint  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  In  frac- 
tional denominations  and  by  limiting  the 
legal-tender  quality  of  these  coins  to  $5.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  this  act  of  1853  coincided 
not  only  as  to  time,  but. also  as  to  content, 
with  the  exclusion  of  silver  from  the  monetary 
stocks  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  that  year. 
Many  such  coincidences  are  of  course  to  be 
noted  in  the  monetary  history  of  our  coun- 
try—coincidences which  sometimes  suggest 
to  me  that,  while  we  announced  our  political 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  It  was 
not  until  1934 — when  we  enacted  the  Gold 
Act  of  January  30  and  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act  of  1934 — that  we  actually  announced  our 
monetary  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  1861  specie  payments  were  stispended  In 
this  country  and  until  1879  we  operated  on 
a  paper  money,  or  greenback  standard.  In 
1873.  however,  a  major  blow  at  the  bimetallic 
system  of  this  cotmtry  was  struck  when  the 
so-called  Crime  of  1873  took  place.  I  wUl 
not  labor  the  patience  of  the  Senate  today 
by  dwelling  upon  that  episode — which  ac- 
tually took  us  off  the  bimetallic  standard— 
except  to  quote  one  of  the  loudest  champions 
of  the  monometallic  gold  standard,  the  late 
Professor  Kemmercr,  who  said,  "It  Is  no  credit 
to  the  intelligence  of  Congress  In  monetary 
matters  that  Its  members  should  have  en- 
acted legislation  of  such  important  future 
consequences  without  realizing  what  they 
were  doing." 


Of  course  the  BI.ind-AlIison  Act  of  1878 
and  the  Sherman  Act  of  189U  contained  some 
slight  lip  service  to  our  bimetallic  past.  But 
from  1879  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I— 
a  period  of  36  years — we  operated  on  the 
monometallic  gold  standard.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  much  shorter  period  than  we  operated  on 
the  pure  bimetallic  standard,  which  caused 
the  late  Lord  Keynes  to  once  say  thct  the 
monometallic  gold  standard  is  almost  a  par- 
venu In  the  monetary  structure  of  the 
world,  fiut  even  lor  most  of  the  period  from 
1879  to  1914,  the  act  of  November  1,  1893— 
which  in  fact  almost  bestowed  a  kibs  cf 
death  on  our  bimetallic  standard — still  as- 
serted this  Nation's  fundamental  adherence 
to  the  bimetallic  principle.  Let  me  quote 
that  important  declaration  of  national 
monetary  policy  which  is  still  the  law  of  this 
land: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  use 
of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money 
and  to  coin  both  gold  and  sliver  Into  money 
of  equal  Intrinsic  and  exchangeable-  value, 
such  equality  to  be  secured  through  Inter- 
national agreement  or  by  such  safeguards 
of  legislation  as  will  insure  maintenance  of 
the  parity  In  value  of  the  coins  of  the  two 
metals,  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dol- 
lar at  all  times  In  the  markets  and  in  the 
payment  of  debts.  And  it  is  hereby  fur- 
ther declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  steadily  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  safe  system  of  bi- 
metallism as  will  maintain  at  all  times  the 
equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  Issued 
by  the  United  States  and  in  the  payment 
of  debts." 

Of  course  there  are  thbse  today  who — 
like  their  predecessors  of  the  past — seek  to 
destroy  the  use  of  silver  In  oin-  monetary  sys- 
tem and  to  place  us  upon  the  monometallic 
gold  standard  which  bankrupt  Great  Britain 
adopted  In  1816  and  which  she  is  now  no 
longer  capable  of  maintaining.  It  would  be 
my  observation  that  today  no  group  is  more 
blind,  more  obtuse,  or  more  pernicious  In 
its  support  of  this  philosophy  than  the 
highly  subsidized  Economists'  National 
Committee  on  Monetary  Policy.  It  is  such 
groups  as  this  which  for  years  have  unsuc- 
cessfully—and how  unsuccessfully — struggled 
to  remove  silver  from  the  monetary  system  of 
this  country,  and  in  so  doing  to  smash  the 
link  which  this  metal  provides  with  the  bi- 
metallic background  of  this  country. 

From  1893  until  1934,  however,  the  pres- 
tige of  Great  Britain,  that  now  bankrupt 
champion  of  the  monometallic  gold  stand- 
ard—was so  great  and  the  adherents  to  her 
monetary  policj? — Including  the  United 
States — were  so  nimierous  that  those  who 
believed  in  the  restoration  of  silver  to  Its 
hlstaric  position  In  the  monetary  structure  of 
the  world  were  able  to  make  little  headway. 
But  the  Presidential  silver  proclamations 
from  1933  on,  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934  and  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  July 
6,  1939,  again  placed  this  country  squarely 
back  on  the  road  to  blmetalltem.  Certainly 
the  purchases  which  the  Treasury  made 
frome  1984  to  1942  have  given  notice  to  the 
world  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  we  again 
sUnd  unalterably  on  the  historic  bimetal- 
lic principle. 

Certainly  the  Treasurj-'s  present  stocks  of 
gold  and  silver— roughly  $20,200,000,000  of 
gold  and  almost  3,000.000,000  ounces  of  sil- 
ver— constitute  further  notice  to  the  world 
that  we  will  hold  fast  to  that  bimetallic  prin- 
ciple and  to  that  bimetallic  system  for  all 
the  years  to  come.  Certainly  those  stocks 
should  cause  some  reflection  and  some  doubt 
on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  in  currency 
management,  as  to  the  uncertain  and  im- 
reliable  judgment  of  ctirrency  managers  In  a 
world  of  collapsing  currencies.  Certainly  our 
Impregnable  riionetary  position  provides  due 
notice  to  a  bewildered  world  that  it  would 
do  well  to  ctsne  back  to  the  sotmd  path  of 
currency  orthodoxy  which  we  have  pursued 
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in  this  country,  andin  particular  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  redeemability  of  currency,  even 
though  our  redeemability  is  indirect  In  the 
form  of  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  which  are 
based  on  gold  and  only  actual  in  the  case  of 
our  silver  currency. 

But  there  is  another  statement  of  Ameri- 
can monetary  policy  to  which  attention 
should  be  called  at  this  time.  That  state- 
ment is  contained  in  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
of  1934  and  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  propor- 
tion of  silver  to  gold  In  the  monetary  stocks 
of  the  United  States  should  be  Increased, 
with  the  ultimate  objective  of  having  and 
maintaining  one -fourth  of  the  monetary 
value  of  such  stocks  In  sliver. 

"Sec.  3.  Whenever  and  so  long  as  the  pro- 
portion of  silver  In  the  stocks  of  gold  and 
silver  of  the  United  States  Is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  monetary  value  of  such  stocks, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  silver,  at  home  or 
abroad,  for  present  or  fut\u-e  delivery  with 
any  direct  obligations,  coin  or  currency  of 
the  United  States,  authorized  by  law,  or  with 
any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, at  such  rates,  at  such  times,  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
deem  reasonable  and  most  advantageous  to 
the  public  interest." 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  having  brlefiy  re- 
viewed out  monetary  record  of  over  160  years, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  stressing  the  delicacy 
which  Is  contained  In  this  silver  rider  to 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments 
appropriation  bill.  Nevertheless,  my  ap- 
proach to  this  Important  subject  Is  one  of 
complete  good  will  toward  the  silver  manu- 
facturers who  have  sought  this  legislation 
and  whose  customary  sources  of  supply  have 
dried  up.  For  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  extend 
to  these  manufacturers  all  possible  assistance 
In  meeting  the  problems  which  now  confront 
them,  because  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  assist 
this  part  of  American  industry  .-^s  we  should 
assist  industry  generally  in  its  efforts  to  reach 
maximum  productive  capacity.  But  I  am  to- 
tally unwilling  to  give  my  consent  to  this 
rider  before  reminding  this  body  and  the 
silver-using  manufacturing  Industry  that  this 
legislation  is  strictly  an  emergency  matter, 
that  it  has  received  consideration  oiUy  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  now  confront  that  Industry,  these  cir- 
cumstances consisting  basically  of  a  grossly 
Inflated  industrial  consumption  of  sliver,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  collapse  In  our  domestic 
silver  production  and  our  Importations  of 
silver,  on  the  other. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  President,  an  enor- 
mous expansion  In  the  use  of  silver  In  con- 
nection with  our  military  production  took 
place.  During  the  war  an  enormous  Increase 
In  the  use  of  silver  for  civilian  purposes — 
essential.  semiluxiu7.  and  luxury  pxirposes — 
also  took  place.  Early  In  1M2,  therefore, 
unprecedented  distortions  In  the  customary 
flow  of  silver  into  Industry  arose.  In  the 
summer  of  1942  the  War  Production  Board 
found  It  necessary  to  Institute  certain  con- 
trols over  the  Importation,  distribution,  and 
manufacture  of  sliver.  In  the  fall  of  1942 
the  War  Production  Board  requested  special 
legislation  of  the  Congress  in  order  that  It 
might  properly  carry  out  its  policies,  policies 
with  which  we  all  agreed  and  which  consisted 
of  the  fullest  use  of  every  ounce  of  silver 
from  every  source — even  the  United  States 
Treasury — for  military  production  and  for 
the  maintenance,  within  the  appropriate 
limitations  of  the  war  economy,  of  a  whole- 
some flow  of  silver  Into  civilian  production. 

Between  September  1942  and  April  1943, 
Senators  Gbeen,  Murdock,  and  McCarkan  of- 
fered legislation  to  the  Congress  intended  to 
implement  the  policies  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board.  In  July  1943  the  Congress  passed 
the  so-called  Green  Act  which  contained  fea- 
tures from  all  three  of  these  proposals,  an 
act  which  received  the  overwhelming  sup- 


port of  every  shade  of  oplnloa  In  the  Con- 
gress. Under  the  policies  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  Mr.  President,  and  under  the 
authority  which  was  contained  in  that  legis- 
lation the  silver  manufacturing  Industry 
attained  an  unprecedented  prosperity,  a  pros- 
perity which  it  had  never  previously  ap- 
proached in  all  the  years  of  its  activity. 
Fortunately  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of 
that  Industry  has  continued  to  this  very  day. 
Now  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  full  scope 
of  this  sliver  rider,  it  Is  necessary  for  me  to 
briefly  sketch  some  of  the  factors  which  have 
led  up  to  it. 

In  the  10  years  from  1931  through  1940 
net  industrial  consumption  of  silver  in  this 
country  averaged  less  than  25.000.000  ounces 
annually.  From  1941  through  1945  it  aver- 
aged around  115,000,000  ounces  annually. 
It  is  expected  that  this  consumption  will 
continue  around  this  figure  during  the  next 
2  years.  The  annual  details  of  that  consump- 
tion are  as  follows  (in  millions  of  ounces)  : 

1931 _ 24.3 

1932 .. 14.  4 

1933 10.  8 

1934 11.  4 

1935 - 6.  2 

1936 _ 19. 1 

1937 _ 27.  7 

1938 _ _-_^ 20. 1 

1939 44.  « 

1940 44.  4 

1941 _ 80.  0 

1942 i 115.  3 

1943. _ 120.  0 

1944 ,._ 125.  0 

1945 _ 140.  0 

Immediately  prior  to  the  war  and  until  the 
distortions  of  the  war  economy  caused  a 
change  In  the  situation  sliver -vising  manu- 
facturers ordinarily  obtained  the  bulk  of 
their  sliver  from  Imports.  As  a  result  of  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  1933  with  re- 
spect to  silver,  the  similar  proclamations  of 
subsequent  years,  and  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act  of  July  6,  1939,  manufacturers  obtained 
virtually  all  of  their  silver  from  Imports.  Of 
course,  beginning  late  In  1942  and  continuing 
to  this  date,  the  policies  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  caused  a  diversion  Into  the  manu- 
facturing Industry  of  the  sliver  production  of 
the  mines  of  this  country.  Before  the  War 
Production  Board  Instituted  this  policy  and 
dating  back  to  1933,  this  domestically  mined 
silver  was  customarily  sold  by  our  miners  to 
the  United  States  Treasury.  This  action  of 
the  War  Production  Board  greatly  assisted 
these  manufacturers.  The  abstention  of  the 
United  States  Treastiry,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  from  its  customary  purchase 
program  under  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934  has  likewise  greatly  assisted  the  manu- 
facturing Industry. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  at  this  point,  Mr.  President,  to  the  fact 
that  there  1  as  been  no  protest  to  date  from 
any  western  Senator  over  the  present  fiow 
of  our  domestic  production  Into  manufac- 
turing use,  nor  has  there  been  any  protest 
from  any  western  Senator  over  the  present 
Inactivity  of  the  Treasury  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Were  the  Treasury  today  making 
its  ctistomary  purchases  of  this  domestic 
production,  and  were  it  now  making  those 
additional  purchases  which  are  directed  by 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934,  we  would,  in- 
deed, be  faced  with  a  hectic  silver  situation, 
and  the  enemies  of  silver  would  quickly  dis- 
cover what  the  present  status  of  silver  truly 
Is,  both  as  to  supply  and  demand  and  as  to 
price. 

Last  December,  Mr.  President,  the  Green 
Act — which,  of  course,  was  strictly  a  war 
measure — expired  and  the  manufacturing 
Industry  lost  an  Important  source  of  sup- 
ply. Under  the  authority  contained  In  that 
act,  the  manufacturing  Industry  drew  upon 
the  Treasury's  monetary  stocks  of  silver  to 
the  extent  of  173,000,000  ounces.  This 
amoimt  constituted  approximately  45  per- 


cent of  its  entire  consiunption  for  the  full 
years  1943.  1944,  and  1945.  Imports  of  sliver 
have  also  declined  sharply  In  recent  years,  to 
a  level  of  approximately  50.000.000  ounces  In 
1945  as  against  134.000,000  in  1941.  The  full 
picture  In  respect  to  imports  since  1941  ia 
as  follows  (in  millions  of  ounces) : 

1941 134  3 

1942 108.  0 

1943 62.  8 

1944 _  51.  3 

1945 _ _  49.7 

Now,  Mr.  President,  you  will,  of  course, 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  Government  has 
not  accumulated  Its  reserves  of  silver  as  jk 
stock  pile  for  the  convenience  of  sliver  manu- 
facturers. This  Government  has  accumu- 
lated Its  sliver  fo/  monetary  purposes  only. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  redeemability  of 
its  $2,200,000,000  of  silver  certificates  which 
are  outstanding  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
public  need  for  silver  coinage.  We  may  or 
may  not  be  near  the  peak  of  demand  for 
silver  certificates.  Whether  or  not  we  are 
near  that  peak — as  a  casual  glimpse  at  the 
statistics  of  this  aspect  of  the  matter  might 
suggest — will  depend  on  many  factors,  such 
as  the  national  Income,  the  price  level,  and 
our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

But  In  respect  to  our  Issuance  of  frac- 
tional silver  currency  over  the  next  2  years 
there  Is  little  doubt  whatsoever.  'I'he  Treas- 
ury's program  covering  the  Issuance  of  half 
dollars,  quarters,  and  dimes  Is  now  running 
at  the  rate  of  about  75,000.000  ounces  of  sliver 
a  year.  In  the  next  2  years,  that  program  will 
require  a  further  depletion  of  the  Treasury's 
stocks  of  sliver  amounting  to  150.000.000 
ounces.  And  yet  the  toui  amount  of  un- 
monetlzed  sliver  which  the  Treasury  now 
holds  amounts  to  less  than  £25.000.000  ounces. 
The  time  has  therefore  come,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  must  consider  carefully  the  fur- 
ther dissipation  of  the  Treasury's  stiver 
stocks.  Within  a  few  years  we  might  easily 
find  ourselves  much  closer  to  the  bottom  of 
the  monetary  barrel  than  some  of  us  would 
like  to  believe. 

Nor,  Mr.  Presidept,  can  we  draw  much 
encouragement  from  the  silver  production 
of  our  mines  during  the  past  few  years.  As 
a  result  of  th  enlightened  policies  in  respect 
to  silver  which  this  Government  Initiated  In 
1933  and  later,  the  silver  output  of  our  do- 
mestic mines  rose  from  approximately  23,- 
000.000  ounces  In  1932  and  1933  to  about 
72.000,000  ounces  In  1937.  It  still  hovered 
at  close  to  70,000,000  ounces  In  1940  and 
1941.  But  during  the  war,  while  the  silver- 
using  manufacturing  Industry  was  enjoying 
an  unprecedented  boom — its  consumption  In 
those  years  consisting  of  an  approximate  350- 
percant  increase  over  its  average  consumption 
from  1931  through  1940 — the  mine  output  of 
silver  in  this  country  faded  away  to  less  than 
one-half  of  its  output  immediately  prior  to 
the  war.  The  detailed  figures  as  to  our  mine 
production  of  silver  from  1941  through  1945 
are  as  follows  (in  millions  of  ounces) : 

1941 72.8 

1942 66.  0 

1943 40.  8 

1944    _ 34.8 

1945 29.  9 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  coming  from  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  which  understands  the 
imporUnce  of  the  mining  Industry  of  this 
country  to  the  national  economy,  I  must  say 
that  there  is  little  In  this  legislation  which 
arouses  my  enthusiasm.  I  do  not  relish  the 
thought  of  further  drawings  upon  our  mone- 
tary stocks  of  silver  by  private  Industry.  I 
dislike  the  temporary  check  to  the  fructifica- 
tion of  our  national  silver  policy  which  this 
legislation  will  cause.  And  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  vote  for  this  silver  rider  to  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  appropriation  bill 
only  becavise  it  ts  of  important  value  to  the 
manufacturing  industry  during  s  dUBcult 
transitional  period,  because  at  least  It  meets 
the  minimum  needs  of  our  mining  Industry, 
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and  b«cauM  I  bare  the  patience  to  walv  an- 
other year  or  two  to  wltneaa  the  c<xiiplet« 
fullUlment  of  the  farslgbted  policies  In  re- 
spect to  sllTer  which  the  Congress  adopted 
in  the  1930's.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  urge  speedy 
approval  of  the  silver  rider  to  the  Treasury 
and  Post  OflBce  Departments  appropriation 
biU. 


OPA  Paradox 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include 
therein  certain  newspaper  articles.  I  pre- 
sent for  consideration  an  article  by  Mark 
Sullivan  entitled  "OPA  Paradox."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post,  and  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  24: 

IPtom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  24,  1M6| 

OTA  rAXAOOX 

(By  Ifark  SuUlvan) 
The  controversy  now  coming  to  a  climax 
can  t>e  made  clear  by  the  coincidence  of  two 
events  within  48  hours.  On  Wednesday  of 
last  weex.  Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach, 
In  an  administration  drive  for  continuing  the 
Ofllce  of  Price  Administration  without  ma- 
terial change,  told  the  country  that  unless 
this  is  done  there  may  be  "a  new  cycle  of  wage 
demands  and  work  stoppages."  The  public 
read  that,  and  then,  2  days  later,  read  an 
announcement  from  OPA  itself.  The  OPA 
announcement  was  of  an  increase  of  34  cents 
a  ton  in  the  price  of  coal.  With  careful  de- 
tail. OPA  explained  that  the  increase  was 
caused  by  the  wage  raise  which  the  adminis- 
tration granted  to  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis'  United 
Mine  Workers.  (On  the  same  day  and  other 
nearby  days  OPA  announced  other  price  in- 
creases In  many  other  commodities  for  the 
same  reason,  wage  raises.) 

Little  wonder  if  the  public  Is  confused  by 
contradictory  attitudes  of  the  administra- 
tion. Here  is  the  administration  granting 
wage  raises — in  the  past,  at  least,  promoting 
wage  lalaes  as  a  policy.  And  here  Is  an  ad- 
ministration agency,  OPA.  granting  price  In- 
creaaea  as  a  result  of  the  wage  raises.  At  the 
same  time  the  administration  clamors  for 
continuation  of  OPA— in  order  to  avert  price 
Increases 

In  this  situation  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  can 
find  a  reason  why  hia  campaign  for  contlnu- 
aUon  of  OPA  without  material  change  has 
seemed  unconvincing  to  some  of  the  public 
and  to  many  in  Congress  He  and  OPA  flood 
the  country  with  propaganda  in  behalf  of 
that  o.'ganizf.tion.  But  tlie  country  does  not 
hear  from  Mr.  Bowles  or  any  other  adminis- 
tration source  any  propaganda  agaln-t  wage 
raises.  Confusion  on  the  part  of  the  public 
Is  Increased  when  It  hears  Mr.  Bowies'  efforts 
to  keep  OPA  unimpaired  supplemented  by 
tlie  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
which  is  a  beneficiary  of  and  demander  of 
the  wage  raises  which  make  price  increases 
inevitable.  A  strong  stand  by  Mr.  Bowles 
and  the  administratioa  against  wage  raises 
and  Wage  demands  would  be  more  convincing 
to  the  public  than  a  thousand  appeals  (or 
continuing  OPA  unimpaired. 

What  the  public  has  seen,  so  far,  is  a  serial 
alternation— wage  raises  followed  by  price 
Increases,  followed  by  more  wage  raises,  fol- 
lowed by  more  price  increases.  It  is  like" that 
wteel  of  fortune.  In  this  case  misfortvme. 


of  which  the  late  Major  Bowes  on  his  ama- 
teur radio  hour  used  to  say,  "roimd  and 
round  she  goes,  and  where  she  stops  nobody 
knows." 

Recently  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  has  seemed 
to  realise  the  awkwardness  of  his  position. 
Reports  say  he  has  proposed  to  national 
heads  of  the  big  labor  organizations  that 
they  suspend  or  prevent  more  wage  demands 
during  the  near  future.  Even  if  Mr  Bowles 
should  get  such  an  undertaking  his  position 
would  still  be  awkward.  He  would  be  de- 
manding strong,  statutory  limitations  on 
price  increases,  by  continuation  of  OPA  un- 
impaired; but.  as  reelects  more  wage  de- 
mands, he  vould  be  relying  on  a  voluntary 
undertaking  by  the  labor  heads. 

Anyhow,  the  natio.ial  heads  of  the  big  la- 
bor organizations  are  obliged  to  be  wary 
about  agreeing  to  such  a  proposal.  As  the 
Nation-wide  labor  unions  are  organized,  the 
national  heads  are  not  able  to  make  under- 
takings binding  upon  local  and  constituent 
unions.  As  a  rule,  it  U  not  the  national 
heads  who  make  wage  demands.  It  is  the  con- 
stituent unions.  A  simlla  undertaking  was 
procured  from  the  national  labor  heads  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  December  1941,  that 
there  should  be  no  strikes  during  the  w«r. 
But  there  were  strikes,  many  6f  them,  includ- 
ing prolonged  and  repeated  ones  in  the  basic 
coal  Induttry. 

The  relation  between  wage  raises  and  price 
Increases  is  close  and  intricate.  The  effects 
of  OPA  actions  on  recovery  of  Industry  to  full 
production  are  likewise  close  and  Intricate. 
The  extremely  complex  problems  Involved 
are  not  answered,  nor  even  illvunlnated,  by 
slogans  which  merely  demand  that  OPA  be 
continued  without  material  change.  On 
these  problems  Congress  has  hac  the  light  of 
prolonged  hearings  by  committees  and  de- 
bate on  the  House  ?nd  Senate  floors.  What 
concliislon  Congress  comes  to  Is  entitled  to 
consideration.  It  aoparently  intends  to  go 
reasonably  far  toward  writing  such  an  OPA 
measure  as  President  Tnunan  would  not  be 
Justified  In  vetoing. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  24,  1946] 

mCZ  CONTROL   PSOBIXM8 

One  error  In  the  price-control  extension 
bills  passed  both  by  the  House  and  Senate 
was  the  attempt  to  prescribe  too  many  de- 
tails. The  reason  for  this  error  is  plain. 
Congress  wished  to  leave  as  little  as  possible 
to  the  discretion  of  the  OPA  administrators 
because  it  had  come  to  distriist  the  way  in 
which  this  discretion  was  exercised.  Yet  by 
leaving  in  too  rigid  restrictions  or  directions 
the  congressional  conferees  could  inad- 
vertently supply  those  administrators  with 
plausible  alibis  for  not  doing  an  effective 
Job. 

The  most  important  problem  that  the  con- 
ferees have  to  decide  is  apparently  still  before 
them.  This  is  the  f^miila  for  orderly  de- 
control. The  conferees  are  reported  so  far 
to  have  adopted  only  the  Senate  provision 
that  price  ceilings  must  be  removed  from  any 
product  whenever  its  supply  equals  its  de- 
mand. Such  a  provision  would  in  itself  do 
no  harm,  but  it  is  so  vague  as  to  be  almost 
meaningless.  Supply  and  demand  are  never 
equal  except  at  a  price;  and  they  are  always 
equal  at  some  price.  Chester  Bowles,  in  his 
statement  last  week  objecting  to  practically 
every  amendment  in  either  the  Hotise  or  Sen- 
ate bill,  by  implication  admitted  this  when, 
in  condemning  this  amendment  among 
others,  he  declared:  "^There  is  no  sure  way 
to  test  whether  supply  is  In  balance  with  de- 
mand except  to  consider  what  would  happen 
to  prices  11  ceilings  were  removed."  In  other 
words,  by  keeping  a  commodity's  price  per- 
manently under  its  free  market  price,  what- 
ever that  may  hapi>en  to  be,  the  OPA  under 
this  amendment  could  keep  supply  below  de- 
mand, and  hence  could  retain  price  control, 
indefinitely. 


To  prevent  the  OPA  from  returning  9 
months  or  a  year  from  now  with  a  demand 
for  still  further  price-control  extension,  some 
definite  provisions  should  be  made  for  a 
gradual  and  orderly  tapering  off  of  price 
control  during  the  present  extension.  This 
might  provide  for  reasonable  discretion  by 
allowing  OPA  to  choose  among  several 
courses.  It  might  be  allowed  to  decontrol 
either  by  (1)  decontrolling  the  specific  com- 
modities listed  In  the  Senate  bill,  or  (2)  de- 
controlling all  commodities  being  produced 
In  excess  of  1940-41  levels  as  provided  in  the 
House  bill,  or  (3)  decontrolling  as  far  as 
practicable  not  less  than  8  to  10  percent  per 
month  by  value  of  all  commodities  at  pres- 
ent subject  to  price  control.  These  alter- 
native courses  could  be  set  down  as  general 
guides  for  the  OPA  administrators  rather 
than  as  rigid  mandates.  In  this  way  a  com- 
promise could  be  reached  between  the  House 
and  Senate  standards  for  decontrol  at  the 
same  time  as  the  OPA  administrators  would 
be  left  with  more  discretion  than  either  set 
of  stsndards  now  leaves  them  to  deal  with 
situations  as  they  arose. 


Monopolies  and  Small  Basinets — Address 
to  the  Tennessee  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  13, 
1945 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TXNNESSIE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  13, 1  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee 
Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  About  500  members  attended  the 
meeting.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  address  I  delivered: 

Mr.  cnialrman,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  addressing  the  druggists  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  recall  very  pleasantly,  when  I  was 
commissioner  of  finance  and  taxation  a 
short  time  In  1939,  the  effort  we  made  to  work 
out  a  single  tax  plan  to  cover  all  operations 
of  a  pharmacy  or  drug  store.  Some  day  I 
hope  this  plan  may  be  accomplished.  It 
should  be.  I  have  known  yotir  excellent 
executive  secretary,  Tom  Sharp,  for  many 
years  and  we  have  many  mutual  legislative 
Interests. 

My  message  today  Is  not  concerned  ex- 
clusively with  the  pharmaceutical  business. 
Your  problems  are  about  the  same  as  those 
of  every  other  type  of  Independent  business. 

Business  generally  is  entering  a  new  phase 
In  the  postwar  period  which  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  independent  enterprise  system. 
That  applies  whether  it  »>e  retaUer,  whole- 
saler, or  manufacturer.  Greater  concentra- 
tion is  in  the  ofBng  unless  something  is  done 
to  offset  this  trend. 

The  magnitude  of  this  past  war  can  be 
credited  with  some  of  this  trend.  It  was 
bigger  than  any  previous  conflict  and  re- 
quired far  greater  effort  to  meet  the  hercu- 
lean task  to  win  it.  Research  has  brought 
about  many  new  conceptions  and  inventions 
and  with  it  extension  and  expansion  of  busi- 
ness generally.  The  earning  power  of  the 
people  has  been  tremendous  and  with  It  a 
demand  for  civilian  goods  undreamed  of  in 
past  experiences. 

In  the  First  World  War  only  about  25  per- 
cent   of    the    productive    capacity    of    the 
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country  was  employed  in  making  war  ma- 
chines and  ammunition.  It  was  a  tiny  war 
in  comparison.  Consumer  goods  were  little 
affected  and  when  that  war  was  over  there 
were  not  the  problems  which  now  confront 
this  country.  Even  automobiles  were  manu- 
factured as  also  other  heavy  merchandise  of 
every  description. 

World  War  II  was  decidedly  different. 
Better  than  60  percent  of  the  production  was 
consumed  with  the  manufacture  of  war  ma- 
chines and  destructive  ammunition  In  that 
global  conflict.  Very  little  civilian  goods 
were  manufactured  outside  of  medicines, 
foods,  and  wearing  apparel,  and  even  these 
were  short  in  many  instances.  Despite  this, 
however,  druggists  and  other  retailers  have 
benefited  during  the  war  years  and  still  are 
reporting  increased  sales  and  satisfactory 
profits. 

MONOPOLY    A    DANCER    TO    SMALL    BUSINESS 

What  the  future  holds  In  store  is  another 
question.  That  will  depend  largely  on  the 
aggressiveness  of  druggists  and  other  inde- 
pendent enterprises  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  monopoly  In  production  and  distribu- 
tion does  not  override  them.  This  is  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  with  which  distribution 
will  be  concerned.  The  country  cannot  pos- 
sibly benefit  through  concentration  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  in  the  hands  of  rela- 
tively few  corporations,  yet  that  appears  to 
be  on  the  horizon  if  I  see  the  picture  clearly 
ahead . 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  through  personal  study 
of  monopoly  and  economics,  I  can  see  that 
the  independent  enterprise  system  will  be 
subjected  to  the  severest  test  It  has  yet  ex- 
perienced. The  large  corporations  have 
plans  for  expansion  into  sundry  fields  of 
activity  foreign  to  their  own  lines  of  busi- 
ness. Larger  plants  are  under  considera- 
tion to  produ''e  sundry  and  varied  commodi- 
ties wholly  outside  of  their  regular  line  of 
production. 

Manufacturers  are  becoming  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  thus  operating  on  a  vertical 
Integration  plan  from  producer  to  consumer. 
In  other  instances  manufacturers  are  in- 
dulging in  horizontal  Integration  to  control 
a  large  number  of  plants  producing  varied 
products  kindred  to  their  own  line  and  some- 
times entirely  distinct  from  their  business 
In  the  past. 

Retailers  In  some  instances  are  reversing 
the  picture  through  vertical  operations  up- 
ward to  the  manufacturing  stage.  In  other 
instances  retail  corporations  are  taking  over 
retail  groups  thereby  lessening  opportunities 
for  individual  Initiative.  And  from  what  has 
been  exposed  in  the  trial  of  the  Great  At- 
lantic &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  in  the  Federal  court 
on  charges  of  monopoly  and  violation  of  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law  there  is  little  chance 
for  the  single  store  merchant  to  compete 
notwithstanding  his  eSlclency,  if  such  opera- 
tions are  not  curbed. 

Some  of  these  retail  corporations  operat- 
ing nationally  or  over  a  wide  area  are  even 
establishing  "associate  dealers."  They  are 
supposed  to  be  Independent  operators  yet  are 
supplied  and  largely  dominated  by  the  com- 
pany through  which  they  are  operating  as 
lessee.  .This  Is  taking  place  in  the  drug  trade, 
oil  filling  stations,  automobile  accessory  field, 
and  the  rubber  manufacturing  industries. 
They  are  not  masters  of  their  own  business, 
but  subject  to  cancellation,  as  has  occurred, 
whenever  the  will  of  these  large  operators  so 
determine. 

This  horizontal  and  vertical  integration 
of  business  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  con- 
fronting the  United  States  and  individual 
Initiative.  It  does  not  take  a  vivid  Imagina- 
tion to  realize  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this 
procedure.  It  will  mean  the  concentration 
of  business  of  all  types,  whether  production 
or  distribution,  in  the  hands  of  relatively  few 
corporations. 


Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  Illustration. 
Three  of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturing 
companies  operate  some  1.6(X)  stores  sup- 
posedly to  dispose  of  their  own  production. 
These  are  the  Firestone,  Goodyear,  and 
Goodrich  rubber  companies.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  Firestone  Co.,  it  handles  mer- 
chandise that  competes  with  17  different 
types  of  retail  businesses,  drtig  items  In- 
cluded.   The  others  operate  on  a  like  basis. 

What  Is  to  stop  them,  for  Instance,  from 
attacking  one  line  of  retail  business  with 
destructive  prices  to  make  it  so  hot  for  com- 
peting merchants  that  they  cannot  operate 
profitably?  It  is  readily  possible  and  prob- 
able they  will  destroy  many  single-line  mer- 
chants. The  latter  have  but  one  class  of 
kindred  merchandise  to  sell,  and  if  they  can- 
not realize  a  return  above  their  operating 
costs  they  are  doomed.  What  is  to  prevent 
vertical  Integrated  companies  of  this  type 
from  attacking  one  line  after  the  other? 

They  need  no  profit  in  any  class  ot  mer- 
chandise handled  because  they  can  absorb 
such  losses  in  the  sale  of  other  merchandise. 
They  can  also  operate  such  stores  without 
any  profit  and  pass  the  loss  on  to  the  manu- 
facturing business  In  order  to  establish  these 
stores  to  the  point  where  they  will  pay  their 
own  way.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
losses  endured  are  deductible  from  their  In- 
come-tax returns. 

The  single -line  merchant  has  no  such 
cushion  on  which  to  fall  back.  He  must 
make  his  profits,  buUd  up  a  nest  egg  for  his 
old  age.  educate  his  children,  and  buy  In- 
surance from  the  proflts  of  the  one  store. 
He  Is  powerless  to  combat  this  Integration 
notwithstanding  his  elSciency  and  ultimately 
will  be  forced  out  of  business.  He  can,  of 
course,  enter  the  employ  of  these  large  <>om- 
panles,  as  many  already  have,  and  thus  make 
this  a  nation  of  clerks. 

There  Is  need  to  check  the  unfair  com- 
petition which  has  been  practiced  in  the 
past  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
large  chain  stores.  We  need  a  law  like  that 
proposed  by  Congressman  Patman  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Under  H.  R.  4200.  secret  price 
transactions  In  which  some  of  the  big  oper- 
ators have  discriminatory  price  deals  for  the 
few  which  act  detrimentally  against  small 
companies  will  be  barred. 

There  is  need  for  another  bill — H.  R.  4201 — 
which  seeks  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  check  the  operations  of  stores  by 
large  corporations  at  a  loss.  These  tactics 
enable  the  large  corporations  to  enter  any 
city,  conduct  stores  without  regard  to  legiti- 
mate merchandising  methods,  take  a  heavy 
loss  and  then  charge  off  such  losses  on  their 
income  tax  returns.  That  not  only  enables 
them  to  destroy  competition  to  gain  a  mo- 
nopoly but  employs  the  Internal  Revenue  Act 
as  a  weapon  to  accomplish  that  result. 

Any  of  these  multiple  store  corporations 
can  do  the  same  thing  and  no  doubt  have  by 
breaking  Into  a  market,  sell  at  extremely  low 
prices  to  create  an  Impression  op  the  public 
that  through  mass  buying  and  distributing 
they  can  undersell  the  single  store  merchant. 
Whatever  losses  are  suffered  can  be  deducted 
from  Income  tax  returns  or  from  stores  else- 
where which  have  been  profitable. 

A  vast  number  of  stores  In  a  system  with 
large  sales  volume  does  not  constitute  ef- 
ficiency. That  is  demonstrated  by  authentic 
figures  which  show  that  38  out  of  44  different 
lines  of  business  the  independents  have  a 
lower  overhead  per  $100  of  sales.  The  only 
reason  they  have  been  able  to  grow  has  been 
due  to  their  ability  to  force  price  conces- 
sions or  other  considerations  such  as  those 
outlined  in  the  testimony  of  the  A.  tt  P.  trial. 
The  fact  they  require  these  discriminatory 
favors  Is  "proof  positive"  as  Is  said  over  the 
radio  that  they  must  depend  on  other  con- 
siderations than  fair  retail  prices  to  obtain 
a  net  profit  over  expenses. 


THE  cvn.  or  casAT  coNccNraATiONs 

We  mxut  decide  very  quickly  what  sort  of 
country  we  want  to  live  In.  This  Nation  was 
founded  and  built  by  men  who  believed  In 
Individualism.  It  has  grown  under  a  system 
carried  on  largely  by  individual  capital.  The 
Increased  concentration  of  economic  power 
Is  dooming  free  enterprise.  The  present 
trend  of  great  corporations  to  Increase  their 
economic  power  is  the  antithesis  of  meritori- 
ous competitive  development.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  we  now  have  big  government,  big 
labor  unions,  and  big  business.  The  con- 
centration of  great  economic  power  in  a  few 
corporations  necessarily  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  large  Nation-wide  unions.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  two  necessarily  lends  to 
big  bureaus  in  the  Government  to  deal  with 
them.  Local  economic  independence  cannot 
be  preserved  in  the  face  of  consolidations 
such  as  we  have  had  dtiring  the  past  few 
years.  The  control  of  American  biulneas  is 
steadily  being  transferred  from  local  com- 
munities to  a  few  large  ciMes  in  which  cen- 
tral managers  decide  the  policies  and  the 
fate  of  the  far-flung  enterprises  they  control. 
Millions  of  people  depend  helplessly  on  their 
judgment.  Through  monopolistic  mergers 
the  people  are  losing  power  to  direct  their 
own  economic  welfare.  When  they  lose  the 
power  to  direct  their  economic  welfare  they 
also  lose  the  means  to  direct  their  political 
future. 

The  records  of  the  War  Production  Board 
show  that  approximately  75  percent  of  all 
prime  war  controls  were  handled  by  100  cor- 
porations. Furthermore  the  large  firms  were 
not  doing  much  subcontracting,  and  most 
of  the  subcontracts  which  they  did  let  out 
went  to  other  large  corporations.  In  1944  the 
large  manufacturers,  representing  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
counted for  62  percent  of  total  employment. 

The  recent  merger  record  is  alarming. 
During  the  3  years  before  1944  there  were 
832  acquisitions  of  large  major  competitors. 
Some  of  them  are:  American  Home  Products. 
33  acquisitions;  Borden  Co..  9  acquisitions; 
General  Foods  Corp.,  8  acquisitions;  Jones 
&  Laughlln.  5  acquisitions;  United  States 
Steel  Corp..  4  acquisitions;  National  Dairy. 
331  acquisitions  In  9  years. 

Most  of  these  were  accomplished  by  pur- 
chasing the  physical  assets  of  their  competi- 
tors. This  Is  the  recent  device  of  avoiding  the 
Clayton  Act. 

Let's  see  what's  happening  to  our  free  com- 
petitive system.  According  to  a  report  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  three  com- 
panies control  78  percent  of  United  States 
production  In  copper.  In  lead  mining,  four 
companies  control  80  percent.  In  farm  im- 
plements, six  companies  control  80  percent 
of  manufacturing.  In  dry  Ice,  two  companies 
control  70  percent.  In  rubber  tires,  four 
companies  sold  nearly  93  percent  of  all  tires 
sold  during  1943.  Four  companies  control 
92  percent  of  the  soap  business.  Similar 
situations  exist  in  other  Industries. 

The  statistical  evidence  also  shows  that 
economic  concentration  has  been  rising 
steadily  in  this  country  for  over  four  decades. 
In  1909,  the  200  largest  nonflnancial  cor- 
porations owned  one-third  of  the  total  assets 
of  all  nonflnancial  corporations.  By  1929. 
they  had  Increased  their  ownership  to  48 
percent  and  by  the  thirties  to  55  percent. 

During  the  war,  concentration  was  pushed 
up  to  even  higher  levels,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  the  military  agencies 
awarded  the  great  bulk  of  their  prime  con- 
tracts to  a  small  number  of  giant  corpora- 
tions. The  100  largest  corporations  held  no 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  active  prime  con- 
tracts which  were  outstanding  in  September 
1944.  Obviously,  this  meant  an  Increase  in 
concentration  over  prewar  levels. 

The  extent  of  the  wartime  gains  by  big 
btisiness  is  shown  in  recent  information  com- 
piled by  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation. 
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Large  firms,  employing  more  than  500  work- 
ers, iDcreascd  their  share  of  manulacturlng 
employment  from  48  percent  of  the  total  In 
1W39  to  62  percent  in  1944.  Mbst  of  these 
gains  took  place  in  the  very  largest  concerns — 
those  employing  more  than  10.000  workers. 
These  giant  firms  increased  their  share  of 
manufacturing  ern'ployment  from  13  percent 
in  1939  to  Sl^^cent  in  1944. 

>  In  other  words,  we  find  that  in  1944  large 
firms,  with  over  500  workers  representely  only 
2  percent  of  all  manufacturing  concerns  in 
the  United  States  and  yet,  accounted  for  62 

-percent  of  the  total  manufacturing  employ- 
ment. And  the  largest  of  these  large  firms — 
those  With  10.000  workers  or  more^repre- 
scnted  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  and 
yet  accounted  for  31  percent  of  the  manufac- 
turing employment. 

The  statistical  evidence  thus  seems  clear  on 
the«e  two  points: 

1.  There  has  been  a  long-term  Increase  In 
the  position  and  power  of  big  business  in  the 
United  Sutes. 

2.  During  the  war  this  trend  was  given  a 
sharp  upward  boost  as  a  result  of  the  cen- 
tralization of  prime  contracts. 

As  to  the  future.  I  think  we  may  expect 
even  further  increases  in  economic  concen- 
tration. On  every  side  we  see  that  large 
firms  are  using  their  war-swollen  financial 
reserves  to  buy  up  small  firms,  many  of  which 
had  been  their  competitors  in  peacetime 
years.  If  this  does  not  mean  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  free-enterprise  system.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  It  does  mean.  From  1940 
through  1945  there  were  some  1.000  recorded 
cases  of  acquisitions  and  mergers  in  manu- 
facturing alone.  Most  of  these  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  2  years.  The  trend  has 
moved  almost  straight  up  since  VJ-day  and 
now  resembles  the  sharp  upward  sweep  which 
prevailed  after  the  last  war. 

A  few  examples  will  Illustrate  the  wide- 
spread extent  of  the  current  merger  move- 
ment.    One  large  pharmaceutical  house  has 
absorbed   19  concerns  since   1940.   Including 
two  dairies,  one  coffee  plant,  and  one  bakery. 
Large  liquor  concerns  have  been  very  active 
in  acquiring  small  dlstUlers.  and  have  also 
entered  the  winery  field  on  a  wide  scale.     Ten 
liquor  companies  acquired  37  small  firms,  or 
an  average  of  nearly  four  acquisitions  per 
company.     Two  of  the  largest  liquor  concerns 
between  them  gained  control  of  15  companies, 
oonatoting  of  eight  distilleries,  five  wineries, 
one  brewery,  and  one  carbonated  water  firm. 
In   specialty-food   products,   two    nationally 
known  concerns  have  acquired  15  small  busi- 
nesses since  1939.     One  large-scale  dairy  cor- 
poration has  acquired  12  small  companies  In 
this  period,  including  a  brewery,  a  fishery. 
and  a  canning  plant.    A  leading  can -manu- 
facturing company  has  acquired  eight  con- 
cerns. Including  firms  in  the  chemical,  fiber 
container,   paper  cup.  bottle   cap.  can  ma- 
chinery,   and    plastic    industries.      in    the 
petroleum  Industry  one  firm  has  absorbed 
six  smaller  concerns.    Similar  examples  could 
be  cited  for  most  of  the  Nations  other  in- 
dustries. 

axuKDns  rot  sitdation 
This  obviously  raises  the  question  of  what 
can  be  done  about  the  situation.  We  all 
know  that  economic  concentration  leads  In- 
eviubly  to  some  form  of  collectivism— to 
Xacism.  socialism,  or  ■  ummtmlsm.  It  Is  a 
historical  fact  that  every  industrial  nation 
which  has  become  highly  concentrated  has 
succumbed  to  one  or  another  of  these  forms 
of  collecUvism.  In  this  connection  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  abundant 
evidence  which  is  now  being  compiled  on 
the  vital  role  played  by  big  business  in  the 
development  of  fascism  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for  assum- 
ing tbat  tbe  United  States  is  a  special  case 


and  can  automatically  escape  this  historical 
trend.  Therefore,  If  we  wish  to  prevent  col- 
lectivism in  this  country  and  preserve  the 
free  enterprise  system,  we  must  take  posi- 
tive steps.  To  Just  sit  back  and  let  this 
process  of  concentration  continue  In  the  fu- 
ture as  it  has  in  the  past  will  be  to  sign  the 
death  warrant  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
In  my  opinion  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  put  into  effect  a  four-point 
program  in  addition  to  the  other  measures  I 
have  mentioned. 

First.  It  should  strengthen  the  antitrust- 
program  of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
means  several  things.  It  means  adequate 
staff  and  personnel  for  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  do  a  real  job.  In 
this  connection.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
Sherman  Act  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  56  years  and  yet.  because  of  Inadequate 
appropriations  and  lack  of  enforcement,  eco- 
nomic concentration,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  has  risen  steallly  throughout  this 
entire  period.  The  antitrust  acts  are  still  on 
our  books,  but  economic  concentration  Is 
higher  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 

In  addition,  we  must  strengthen  the  anti- 
trust program  by  closing  the  loopholes  now 
existing  in  the  antitrust  laws.  The  most 
Important  loophole  is  the  one  which  per- 
mits big  business  to  buy  up  small  firms, 
without  any  governmental  restraint  or  re- 
view, as  long  as  they  purchase  only  their 
assets  and  not  their  stock.  Senator 
OlifAHONKT  and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Congress  which  would  make  the  acquisi- 
tion of  assets  subject  to  the  same  legal  pro- 
visions which  now  relate  to  the  acquisition 
of  stock. 

Second.  The  vast  amount  of  usable  Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus  plants  and  facilities 
should  be  disposed  of  to  independent,  com- 
petitive businesses  rather  than  to  monopo- 
listic corporations.  The  Federal  Government 
now  has  the  means,  in  the  form  of  this  sur- 
plus property,  to  put  the  tools  of  production 
into  the  hands  of  businessmen  who  will  use 
them  to  produce  more  and  more  goods  at 
lower  and  lower  prices.  Frankly.  I  person- 
ally do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  In 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  these  Government- 
owned  facilities.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  else  In  Washington  has  the  answer. 
The  disposal  agencies  should  be  prevented 
by  Congress  from  selling  most  of  this  valu- 
able equipment  to  big  business. 

Third.  The  Government  should  promote 
its  small  business  program  with  the  utmost 
vigor.  One  way  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
big  business  is  to  encourage  small  business. 
Small  firms  are  traditionally  aggressive  and 
enterprising.  They  have  aptly  been  termed 
the  "yeas  In  the  economy."  They  create 
employment  and  production  by  putting  new 
products  on  the  market  and  selling  them 
at  low  prices. 

At  the  same  time  small  business  faces 
many  serious  problems.  Studies  have  shown 
that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  small 
businesses*  which  are  in  a  sound  financial 
condition  experience  d'fflculty  in  obtaining 
loans  from  banks.  Small  business  is  tradi- 
tionally m  need  not  only  of  financial  but 
al?o  of  scientific,  technical,  and  management 
assistance.  The  Federal  Government  has 
embarked  upon  a  peacetime  program  to  pro- 
vide these  various  t3rpe3  of  aid  to  small  busi- 
ness. This  program  should  definitely  be  ex- 
panded and  enlarged. 

Fourth.  Finally.  I  propose  that  a  study  be 
made  by  a  congressional  committee  of  the 
best  ways  to  meet  this  big  business  problem. 
I  do  not  think  that  at  the  present  time  we 
have  all  the  answers.  Economic  concentra- 
tion is  an  extremely  complicated  problem.  It 
takes  a  wide  variety  of  forms  In  different  In- 
dustries. 

The  solution  will  not  be  easy,  but  I  feel 
that  Congress    should    explore    all    of    the 


possible  solutions  which  are  consistent  with 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  The  best  business  and 
economic  minds  In  the  country  should  be  put 
to  work  In  developing,  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress,  practical  and  concrete  solutions 
to  this  problem.  This  work  should  get  under 
way  immediately.  Time  Is  as  Important  new 
in  the  winning  of  the  peace  as  It  was  in  1942 
In  the  winning  of  the  war.  Every  passing  day 
more  than  three  formerly  independent  man- 
ufacturing firms  are  swallowed  up  by  big 
business.  Concentration  hE.8  reached  such 
heights  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  merely  talking  about  the  problem. 
We  must  have  action.  But  that  action  must 
be  Intelligently  guided.  It  Is  for  that  reason 
the  Small  Business  Committee  of  the  House 
Is  going  Into  the  problem  and  hopes  to  obtain 
from  the  business  and  economic  world  the 
best  Ideas  which  can  be  developed  for  the 
solution  of  this— the  Nation's  No.  1  domes- 
tic problem. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  Hamilton  Rsh,  of  New  York,  before 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  Monday,  June  3,  If  46: 

Every  argument  advanced  for  the  British 
loan  applies  equally  to  loans  for  Soviet 
Russia,  France,  and  other  foreign  nations. 
Even  the  sponsors  of  the  British  loan  without 
collateral  assert  the  chances  of  repayment 
are  slim.  We  would  be  giving  away  our  na- 
tional heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage — throw- 
ing the  Treasury  doors  wide  open  to  the 
world.  It  amounts  to  pipe-lining  or  syphon- 
ing our  wealth  into  Europe. 

Judging  from  the  past  the  British  loan  will 
not  be  repaid.  Certainly  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance of  repayment.  What  right  has  Con- 
gress to  give  away  the  people's  money  with- 
out their  consent?  Every  poll  taken  shows 
80  to  90  percent  of  the  people  against  It. 
Why — because  of  common  sense,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  patriotic  motives.  I  anticipate 
that  numerous  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
defeated  on  election  day  and  possibly  in  the 
primaries  for  voting  for  this  fraudulent  loan 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  camouflaged 
continuance  of  the  lend-lease.  I  know  In 
New  York  State  that  it  .will  be  a  vital  issue 
in  the  congressional  campaign  and  that  a 
number  of  veterans'  organizations  are  already 
sharpening  their  political  knives. 

The  giving  of  billions  of  our  money  to  for- 
eign nations  without  the  consent  of  the 
American  people  Is  bound  to  be  a  paramount 
issue  this  fall. 

Are  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple back  home  to  remain  silent  In  peacetime 
as  the  administration  shovels  and  pitchforks 
billions  of  our  people's  money  Into  England, 
Russia,  and  other  foreign  nations? 

President  Truman  said  "I  think  Great  Brit- 
ain Is  entitled  to  the  type  of  government  that 
Britain  wants."  Certainly,  but  that  is  not 
the  Issue.  Shall  we  contribute  to  help  end 
capitalism,  nationalize  indtistrv.  and  destroy 
private  enterprise?  Are  we  to  finance  Laskl's 
Social  Revolution  In  England  and  to  spread 
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■world  communism  by  loans  to  Soviet  Russia? 
I  see  no  reason  for  the  United  States  being 
forced  to  pay  billions  for  the  right  to  trade 
In  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.  It  would 
be  bad  in  precedent  and  principle  and  would 
jiot  pay  off  under  any  circumstance.  We 
need  not  worry  over  our  trade  with  India  or 
Egypt  as  It  Is  doubtful  if  they  will  remain 
long  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

How  can  we  prevent  or  head  off  inflation, 
reduce  taxes,  or  balance  the  Budget  If  we 
finance  Europe  by  virtual  outright  grants? 
Let's  stop  the  hypocrisy  and  fraud  upon  the 
people  and  call  these  loans  by  their  right 
name — gifts  or  grants.  Loaning  money  is  a 
poor  road  to  international  friendship. 

The  British  export-Import  trade  has 
reached  a  level  gf  $3,500,000,000.  or  consider- 
ably higher  than  anticipated  when  a  loan 
was  flrst  sought.  Britain  Is  already  grabbing 
up  the  trade  and  commerce  In  Argentina  due 
to  our  fantastic  Interference  with  her  domes- 
tic p.ffalrs  We  are  financing  Great  Britain 
our  keenest  competitor.  By  loaning  or  giving 
awa?'  our  money  we  develop  competitive  In-  . 
dustries  in  England->fteel,  cutlery,  pottery, 
farm  equipment,  including  most  industrial 
production,  to  undersell  and  eliminate  our 
American  products  from  the  world  markets 
and  probably  to  help  encroach  on  our  own 
and  thereby  eventually  shut  down  our  own 
mills  and  factories.  Most  economists  believe 
that  there  will  be  a  world-wide  economic  de- 
pression and  financial  panic  in  5  years,  after 
production  has  gone  beyond  consumption, 
both  In  America  and  Europe.  In  that  event 
there  will  be  no  Interest  payments  in  5  years 
and  probably  never.  To  that  extent  I  submit 
the  British  loan  is  a  fraud  on  the  American 
people.  We  are  all  hot  and  bothered  about 
paying  the  miners  a  welfare  fund  of  seventy 
millions,  or  Increasing  the  pay  for  our  own 
wage  earners,  but  we  rush  in  to  become  an 
international  Santa  Claus  and  distribute  bil- 
lions of  our  people's^oney  without  their  con- 
sent, to  Britain  and  Soviet  Russia,  to  promote 
socialism  and  communism,  and  to  increase 
cutthroat  competition  for  our  own  export 
trade.  In  South  America,  Europe,  and  the 
Far  East. 

We  charge  our  own  war  veterans  4  percent 
on  their  small  loans,  but  the  administration 
is  seemingly  willing  to  lend  billions  without 
collateral  at  2  percent  to  foreign  nations  and 
even  the  2  percent  does  not  begin  for  5  years. 
By  that  time  the  Labor  Party  may  be  out  of 
power  and  the  new  cabinet  may  repudiate  the 
entire  loan. 

I  do  not  blame  the  British  for  taking  all 
the  easy  money  that  they  can  get  out  of  us. 
The  blame  Is  on  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  for  Jumping  at  the  British  bait  of 
free  trade  and  making  suckers  out  of  the 
American  people  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent.  We  start  by  being  Uncle  Sap  and 
end  up  by  being  Uncle  Shylock. 

The  New  York  Times  of  May  20  published 
a  dispatch  from  Its  Rome  correspondent  re- 
vealing a  secret  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Soviet  Russia  giving  Russia  a 
free  economic  hand  in  the  Balkan  nations 
In  exchange  for  the  Soviet's  approval  of  a 
large  measure  of  British  control  over  Italian 
trade  and  commerce.  .This  secret  agreement 
Is  positive  proof  that  Great  Britain  is  look- 
ing after  its  own  commercial  Interests  and 
does  not  care  a  tinker's  damn  about  opening 
up  or  extending  any  world  markets  to  us, 
which  is  the  heart  of  our  loan  agreement.  As 
Mr.  Eric  Johnston  stated  It  before  the  Senate 
committee:  "Our  system  can  only  fiourish 
:nd  grow  in  an  expanding  world  econ- 
omy •  •  •  We  want  an  expanding  econ- 
omy and  the  British  '.oan  Is  part  of  that  ex- 
panding economy." 

I  hope  the  House  committee  will  not  report 
this  loan  agreement  until  it  has  checked  on 
the  Briti^^h-Scviet  secret  agreement  on  Italy 
and  the  Bar.:£n3. 


01d-A;e  Pension  Le^slation  Needed — We 
Should  Borrow  From  Great  Britain  in 
Order  To  Help  the  Old  Folks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nouncement was  recently  made  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  going  to 
submit  some  proposed  legislation  which 
would  be  of  help  to  our  aged  citizens. 
All  of  us  will  be  very  grateful  for  this 
proposed  action.  Some  of  us  have 
hoped  for  several  years  that  we  would  be 
able  to  vote  for  such  legislation. 

In  this  morning's  mail  I  received  a 
communication  from  H.  H.  Borgen,  one 
of  my  well-known  constituents  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  dealing  with  this  very  subject. 
There  is  certainly  need  for  legislation 
that  will  increase  payments  to  our  aged 
people.  For  years  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving very  inadequate  assistance  and 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  they 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  eke  out  an 
existence  on  the  meager  payments  that 
are  made  them.  Mr.  Borgen  says  in 
part: 

It  is  hard  to  understand  that  Congress 
knowing  the  situation  of  the  old  folks  will 
refuse  to  act;  such  acting  by  Congress  seems 
almost  inhuman. 

Congress  is  there  to  serve  the  people. 
Congress  is  always  ready  to  dish  out  mon- 
ey, domestic  and  foreign  except  to  the  10,- 
000,000  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  own  Na- 
tion. Distinguished  persons  are  sent  out  to 
investigate  conditions  all  over  the  world,  but 
nothing  is  mentioned  about  our  own  people, 
that  cannot  earn  anything. 

Prices  are  now  doubling  on  everything, 
but  no  Increase  Is  proposed  for  our  old 
folks. 

Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  every- 
thing Mr.  Borgen  says,  he  is  certainly 
right  about  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion to  do  everything  that  can  be  done 
in  foreign  countries  and  overlook  our 
own  people. 

Just  now  we  are  considering  the  Brit- 
ish loan  and  I  think  it  in  order  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Borgen  in  his  views 
to  the  effect  we  had  better  do 
something  for  the  people  at  home. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  another  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents which  gives  some  very  perti- 
nent information  and  which  information 
will  be  more  than  helpful  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  This  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  case  during 
the  depression  in  1932.  Mr.  Blank  did  not 
work  for  6  years,  and  bad  three  small  chil- 
dren. Then  he  got  Into  steel  plant  so  wo 
managed  to  pay  for  our  five-room  house. 

Now  he  Is  65  and  has  to  go  off  his  Job.  He 
will  get  $35  a  month  from  social  security 
and  is  allowed  to  make  only  $14.99  each 
month  besides.  We  still  have  tax  to  pay, 
coal  to  buy.  live,  and  at  the  price  of  food  Is 
now,  and  a  little  for  clothing — can  you  tell 
us  how  we  are  going  to  do  it? 

After  looking  over  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  this  correspondence,  do  you  not 


think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  is  perfectly 
proper  to  suggest  that  we  apply  to  Great 
Britain  for  a  loan  in  order  to  help  some 
of  our  own  people  here  who  are  entitled 
to  a  little  gratitude  from  those  who  are 
active  in  running  the  aflfairs  of  state?  I 
know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  idea  of  giv- 
ing away  our  public  funds  to  other  coun- 
tries makes  the  "do-gooders"  very  popu- 
lar in  the  other  countries.  The  other 
countries  will  no  doubt  give  them  gold 
medals,  diamonds,  bracelets,  and  other 
gifts,  including  perfume  and  fine 
raiment.  I  am  opposed  to  this  British 
loan.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  those  who  ad- 
vocate it  ought  to  do  something  for  the 
American  people — just  for  a  change. 
Great  Britain  has  tremendous  resources 
in  this  country.  It  was  not  long  ago  that 
Philip  Murray  or  some  CIO  leader,  ap- 
pealed to  the  labor  government  in  Great 
Britain  to  help  settle  the  General  Motors 
strike  at  Detroit,  Mich.  He  did  so  be- 
cause O-eat  Britain  owns  a  lot  of  G^eneral 
Motors  stock.  If  we  make  this  loan  to 
Britain,  then  the  first  thing  we  know 
Great  Britain  will  buy  up  all  of  our  auto- 
mobile factories  and  perchance  move 
tnem  to  London  and  put  the  boys  over 
here  out  uf  business. 

Seriously,  it  occurs  to  me  that  those 
people  in  the  United  States  who  are 
anxious  to  carry  on  these  financial  deal- 
ings and  make  loans  to  Britain,  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  do  so  rather  than  to  ask 
the  United  States  to  make  this  loan 
direct.  I  would  advocate  a  loan  drive  so 
that  all  of  our  people  who  want  to  invest 
their  money  in  bonds  could  subscribe  for 
a  loan  to  Britain  so  that  they  could  loan 
their  money  direct  to  the  British  Empire 
and  make  this  proposition  a  private  fi- 
nancial transaction.  That  would  be 
better  than  to  have  the  United  States 
Government  make  a  direct  loan.  In  this 
way.  everybody  would  be  pleased  and 
happy  and  Great  Britain  would  get  what 
she  wants. 


Don't  Blame  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
East  St.  Louis  (111.)  Journal,  dated  June 
19.  1946.  and  entitled  "Don't  Blame 
OPA": 

DON'T  BLAMI  OPA 

The  speculation  now  Is  not  whether  In- 
flation will  come  but  how  bad  It  Is  going  to 
get.  The  alarm  of  that  unidentified  Govern- 
ment economist  concerning  the  present  price 
spiral  merely  points  up  what  anyone  who 
ventures  out  upon  the  street  knows — that, 
relentlessly,  it  is  taking  more  and  more 
money  to  get  less  and  le«. 

Despite  this.  Congress  appears  determined 
to  put  the  OPA  through  the  grinder.  What- 
ever is  left,  if  anything,  will  be  hardly  more 
than  a  shadow  of  a  price-control  agency. 
Even  now.  with  subsidies  being  terminated 
and  with  Industries  granting  wage  Increa-cs 
on  the  basis  of  price-booct  pledges,  the  OPA 
has  lost  much  of  Its  vigor. 
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and  Japan. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for  assum- 
ing that  the  United  States  Is  a  special  case 


dustnes. 

The  solution  will  not  be  easy,  but  I  feel 
that  Congress    should    explore    all    of    the 


xne  jssue.  Shall  we  contribute  to  help  end 
capitalism,  nationalize  indxistrv.  and  destroy 
private  enterprise?  Are  we  to  finance  Laskis 
Social  Revolution  In  England  and  to  spread 
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But  let's  ^member  that  the  OPA  is  not 
to  blame  for  the  surge  of  higher  prices  now 
hitting  us  all.  The  Washington  correspond- 
ents are  too  prone  to  say.  for  instance,  "OPA 
Is  ordering  an  11 -cent  increase  in  price  of  a 
pound  -  ot  butter."  Yes,  "OPA  is  order- 
ing •  •  •."  But  the  writers  neglect  to 
explain  that  the  increase  is  a  direct  result 
of  Congress'  refusal  to  continue  the  Federal 
subsidy  to  butter  producers,  and  that  with- 
out that  subsidy  and  without  a  price  boost 
there  Just  wouldn't  be  any  butter.  How. 
then,  can  we  blame  the  OPA? 

Tremendous  pressure  has  been  exerted  on 
the  agency  either  to  give  or  go  down.  At- 
tempting to  save  something  of  itself.  It  has 
given — but  the  cry  is  for  more  and  more. 
The  OPA  has  not  deserted  the  Nation;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  one  being  deserted. 

By  whom?    Answer  that  question  yoturself. 


OPA  and  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Spealc- 
er,  there  has  been  considerable  propa- 
ganda on  the  subject  of  OPA.  and  if  one 
were  to  believe  all  that  is  said  in  favor 
of  retention  of  this  agency,  the  impres- 
sion is  gained  that  all  of  the  people  are 
unanimously  for  keeping  it. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  two  letters  from  constitu- 
ents who  are  frank  and  honest  as  to  their 
reactions  about  the  effectiveness  of  OPA 
as  presently  administered: 

KCNOSHA.  Wis.,  June  14.  1946. 
Congressman  Lawrence  H.  SMrrn. 

FiTxt  Congressional  District,  House  of 
Bepresentatives.   Washington,  D.   C. 

AN  APPEAL  PXOM  A  WOMUED  HOUSEWIFE 

De-kr  Sir:  I  am  leaving  the  house  this 
morning  in  a  very  discouraging  frame  of 
mind— rin  search   of  food. 

Not  being  faced  with  this  particular  prob- 
lem, you  probably  do  not  realize  what  it 
means  to  plan  meals  for  a  family  of  five  these 
days.  My  husband  does  manual  labor — a 
great  deal  of  heavy  lifting,  etc..  and  the 
meals  he  has  been  served  these  past  weeks  are 
not  conducive  to  continued  good  health. 
Here,  for  Instance,  Is  part  of  our  menu  for 
the  week: 

Meat,  once  this  week,  which  by  the  way 
was  slipped  to  me  from  behind  the  counter 
by  my  butcher  when  no  one  was  looking. 
Breakfast:  Orange  Juice,  2  slices  of  toast 
With  butter  used  sparingly,  and  tea.  Bacon 
once  this  week.  Canned  fruit  Just  not  avail- 
a'cle.    and    fresh   fruit    almost    as    bad. 

Mv  husband  carries  his  lunch,  which  this 
wee<  has  consisted  of  cheese  and  /or  egg  sand- 
wiches, dill  pickles  and/ or  tomato,  cake  or 
cookies. 

Dinner  last  night:  Soup,  cheese  and  to- 
mato saodwiches,  salad,  and  dessert.  Dinner 
the  night  before,  fried  pouto  cakes,  pork 
wusage  (which  we  definitely  do  not  like  at 
any  time),  salad,  and  dessert. 

For  a  laboring  man  I  do  not  consider  the 
continual  serving  of  wieners  and  sausage 
fwhich  seem  to  be  plentiful — but  why)  the 
basis  of  •  healthy  meal  after  a  hard  day's 
work. 

This  morning  I  am  completely  out  of  but- 
ter, and  if  I  am  not  successful  in  obtaining 
Ittte  customary  }^-  or  Vt-pound  It  will  make 


for  Interesting  sandwiches    for    tomorrow's 
lunch. 

In  this,  what  used  to  be  "this  grand  coun- 
try of  ours,"  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  are 
being  denied  bread,  butter,  and  meat,  the 
really  essentials  of  proper  eating.  It  was 
horrifying  to  read  of  the  bread  lines  in 
Europe.  It  is  more  horrifying  to  actually 
have  them  here. 

With  the  thousands  of  letters  our  Con- 
gressmen receive  daily,  and  the  many  Impor- 
tant Issues  facing  them,  it  is  probably  wish- 
ful thinking  on  my  part  to  hope  that  my 
letter  will  reach  your  attention.  However, 
feeding  a  family  properly  is  Important  to 
hiusewlves,  and  I  am  sure  this  problem  is 
facing  all  housewives  of  today. 
Sincerely  yours 

(Mrs.)   Mabel  J.  Brittle. 

P.  S. — As  a  precautionary  measure,  my 
shopping  list  today  includes  a  bottle  of  vita- 
min tablets. 

Racine,  Wis.,  June  7,  1546. 
Representative  Lawrence  H.  Smith, 
Old  House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Smith:  After  reviewing  my  per- 
sonal record  of  expenditures  for  groceries, 
including  meats,  for  the  past  several  years, 
1  felt  it  advisable  to  inform  you  of  the  ac- 
tual costs  per  month  and  the  trend  which 
shows  that  present,  we  are  paying  out  55  per- 
cent more  for  food  during  1946  than  we  paid 
during  1940. 

Per  month 
1940 _.  ,40.  25 

19*1 - 44.  31 

1942 _ 50.  28 

1943 54.56 

1944 .._  52.00 

1»« — - - 58.  13 

1»46 62.  40 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  number 
In  our  family  during  this  time  and  conse- 
quently Is  comparable  for  each  year  as  to 
the  volume  of  food  consumed. 

With  all  of  the  black  markets  that  we 
hear  about  and  the  difficulty  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient food  for  one's  family.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  certainly  could  be  no  worse  off  with- 
out the  OPA  than  we  are  with  its  controls. 

I,  for  one.  certainly  want  to  get  as  much 
for  my  money  as  it  Is  passible  to  get.  and 
I  think  that  If  OPA  were  abolished  that 
prices  would  level  oft  after  the  supply  caught 
up  with  the  demand. 

I  also  believe  our  labor  laws  need  revising 
so  as  to  make  unions  as  responsible  as  em- 
ployers under  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments. I  believe  that  strikes  against  public 
utilities,  against  essentials  to  daily  life  such 
as  food  and  fuel  delivery,  against  public 
transportation  and  against  Government  It- 
self should  be  barred  by  law,  and  that  a 
workable  and  permanent  system  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration  should  be  established 
to  guarantee  fair  settlements  In  these  areas 
If  collective  bargaining  falls. 
Sincerely. 

E.  G.  Sheritt. 


The  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  new  tohk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  may  not  be  Inappropriate  at  this  time 
to  quote  what  Daniel  Webster  had  to  say 
In  1847  In  reference  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States: 


The  American  people.  If  they  are  wife,  will 
ever  cherish  it  as  their  most  valuable  pos- 
session, since  its  duration  will  be  coexistent 
with  that  of  the  Constitution,  of  which  it  is 
the  sole  interpreter.  The  decisions  of  this 
tribunal  have  in  general  commanded  public 
respect  and  inspired  public  confider.ceT 
Great  talents  and  great  learnings  have 
adorned  Its  bench.  Some  of  its  Judgments 
on  questions  of  great  magnitude  have  mani- 
fested unsurpassed  ability.  Let  us  hope  that 
its  future  may  resemble  its  past,  and  that 
the  same  learning  and  dignity,  the  same  in- 
tegrity and  firmness,  which  have  character- 
ized Its  decisions  in  times  past,  may  also 
distinguish  them  In  times  to  ccme. 


Flour  Millers  and  Bakers  Have  Common 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  it  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Members  of  the  House  to  read 
the  views  of  Harry  A.  Bullis,  of  Minne- 
apolis, on  the  wheat,  flour,  and  bread  sit- 
uation which  critically  confronts  this 
country.  Mr.  Bullis  is  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  In  the  milling  industry,  and 
his  remarks,  which  follow,  generally  re- 
flect the  opinions  of  millers. 

what    the    MILLER    SEES    AHEAD 

(Comments  of  Harry  A.  Bullis,  president  of 
General  Mills.  Inc..  in  Chicago,  111.,  Mon- 
day, June  17,  1946) 

The  unprecedented  shortage  of  wheat  flour 
In  the  United  States  today  is  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  factors  stemming  from  World 
War  II,  and  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  administration  in  Washington 
during  the  past  crop  year. 

The  flour  shortage  and  the  current  regula- 
tions limiting  domestic  use  of  wheat  and  re- 
quiring 80-percent  extraction  flour  greatly 
overshadow  any  other  considerations  and 
factors  affecting  the  milling  and  baking  in- 
dustries today.  They  completely  dominate 
the  current,  short-time  view.  However,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  miller  and  baker  are 
exerting  every  energy  to  Improve  current  con- 
ditions, we  should  be  studying  the  long- 
time picture  to  ascertain  where  our  indus- 
tries are  headed  after  the  present  acute 
shortages  have  been  ended. 

The  short-term  outlook  Is  certainly  not 
encouraging.  The  immediate  prospects  for 
high  production  in  the  milling  and  baking 
industries  are  not  good. 

Looking  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  crop 
year  1945-46,  we  had  sufficient  wheat  in  this 
country  to  take  care  of  all  normal  domestic 
requirements,  plus  the  400.000X00  bushels  of 
wheat  later  committed  for  export  for  relief 
feeding  In  Europe  and  Asia,  and  plus  a  rea- 
sonable carry-over  on  July  1.  1946.  These 
supplies,  however,  were  dissipated  because 
tremendous  quantities  of  wheat  were  al- 
lowed to  be  fed  to  animals  during  the  crop 
year. 

During  the  war,  our  fighting  arnties  in  the 
field  needed  meats,  fats,  and  dairy  products, 
so  the  conversion  of  grain  to  these  prod- 
ucts was  a  desirable  policy.  During  these 
years  our  grain  crops  were  sufficiently  gen- 
erous, and  our  carry-over  sufficiently  large  so 
that  we  could  pursue  such  a  program  with- 
out endangering  future  supplies. 

An  entirely  different  economy  came  with 
VE-day.  bringing  a  reduction  of  the  number 
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omy  and  the  British  '.oan  is  part  oi  mat  ex- 
panding economy." 

I  hope  the  House  committee  Tvill  not  report 
this  loan  agreement  until  it  has  checked  on 
the  Briti^^h- Soviet  secret  agreement  on  Italy 
and  the  Bal'-ans. 


coal  to  buy,  live,  and  at  the  price  of  food  is 
now,  and  a  little  for  clothing — can  you  tell 
us  how  we  are  going  to  do  it? 

After  looking  over  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  this  correspondence,  do  you  not 


ever  Is  left,  if  anything,  win  dc  naraiy  more 
than  a  shadow  of  a  price-control  agency. 
Even  now,  with  subsidies  being  terminated 
and  with  Industries  granting  wage  Increases 
on  the  basis  of  prlce-booct  pledges,  the  OPA 
has  lost  much  of  Its  vigor. 
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of  fighting  men  In  the  field  and  the  obllga-  figxu-e  cannot  be  reduced  If  we  are  to  pUnt  Answering  the  third  question  flrit.  Does  It 

tion  of  feeding  millions  of  liberated  peoples.  a  crop  In  1947.  cost    too   much?    bread    certainly    does    not 

The  caU  was  for  more  grain  products,  par-  This  close   adjustment   between   require-  cost    too    much.    Generally    speaking,    the 

ticularly  wheat.    If  at  this  point,  or  shortly  ments  and  avaUable  supplies  Indicates  a  dlffl-  greatest  advantage  of  bread  is  its  economy 

thereafter,  the  price  relationship  had  been  cult  period  ahead  which  may  force  further  Actually  it  provides  more  food  value  per  dol- 

altered    between    wheat    and    meat,    wheat  adjustments  in  the  use  of  wheat  for  domes-  lar  than  any  other  common  food 

^'^^J^.r^^'^T^flT^''^  h'""  ^^*  teed-grain  tic  use  and  export.  m  answer  to  the  question.  WIU  they  lUte  It? 

category.    Had  this  been  done  we  would  not  We  realize  we  have  been  called  upon  to  normally  all  people  like  Ijread  and  other  bak- 

Tn/tr^rn  n^i  Tr.J!^^T  ^    V,°°  °^  ^^'km^  ^"^^^  Sacrifices,  but  sacrifices.  If  they  wUl  mg,.     children.  In  particular,  instinctivelv 

to  strain  our  economy  in  meeting  our  obll-  bring   a   speedy  end   to  the   present   world  love  bread  and   uaturaUy  make  bread   and 

^''Adm^nutrJf.nnTt.^l  ^^^l  °1  o^''",'!^'  ^Ti^"^  il^"*"°"'  """"^  ^  accepted  in  good  milk  a  principal  part  of  their  diet.    But  It  1. 

Administration  action.  War  Food  Order  144.  faith.     The  duration  of  these  sacrifices  de-  nossible  to  imnrove  the  aualltv  and  varletv  of 

and  subsequent  changes  came  too  late.    They  pends  on   one  major  factor-the   size   and  ba?ed  fcSis  so  that  at^S^S^^^^^^ 

n^  ll^r  TJnrurZ%T  f°'  nf'  ""fT";  "'Sl^^^"  °'  *^*  world-wide  crop.  eSce' VrTemVm  U^JuJl^iSS!  "S^'rS'eU 

?n  «n?i?«,«  t^f-   I?  K^  .^*  ^**'°^  Of  Wheat  However,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  we  of  restrictions  and  shortage  of  Ingfedlent^ 

ih^^/^^H.  ?.^K    '..    "*       *  ''T^'^f  L°°*nf  "'■''^J^  ^*  *^*  ''"^'^^*  P°^°^  *°**"y-    ^°'  ^"^^  t»^at  reduce  output.  It  is  molt  ImporSnt  that 

wheat  products  by  humans  and  created  still  weeks,    the    prospect    for    North    American  the  baker  nrotw-t  th#  ou»iitv  nf  ht«  htit,^ 

mnmeT"'"'""  '"  '"""'''  °"'  '°'''^°  '°"-  ^'^'''  "'''  other  cereal  crops  has  been  Im-  '^'^'^e  CsTnot  b3  f cl^.'^!  by  Sie  f.a 
""undJr  the  regulations  recently  proposed  by  """wSle  reliable  world  production  sUtistlcs  S;J.'L^'see'S/ witLu"mUclsr''TS: 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  com-  are  not  available.  It  is  certain  that  In  Europe  Strv  shoulTr^memN^"  u  «^l^ce  dm 
lag  year,  the  maximum  domestic  production  ani  In  other  areas  of  war  devastation,  addl-  SrWo7lf War  iThen^l^^^                     ^ 
for  the  milling  industry  would  be  85  percent  tlonal  acreage  is  being  tilled  more  Intensively  Zlthe   Jer  c^pl^'l^^^^   of    b^ 
of  last  year.     As  you  are  well  aware,  June  this  year  than  last.     Furthermore,  with  the  toQW    _    „„_.    ri,„.    Inrt     n.V.;  ^uJ    Z^Z. 
will    not   approach    the   75   percent   allowed  present  attractive  world  prices,  there  is  the  ^^J.     Governmental    authorltTesSe  ~Tn 
under  current  orders.    The  following  months,  maximum  incentive  for  Increased  production  Tt.^   advr^iTtino    ^vTn   Tru^^r   iv^r-rtl^J!  «^ 
under  new  crop  conditions,  will  see  a  marked  In  the  Argentine.  Australia,  and  other  sur-  S°^  and^he  «Hdftion  nrnnt.t^!^  ^l^.«. 
improvement,   but   unless   the  new   crop   is  plus-producing  countries.    We  can  also  hope  S^Tey   oats   and  otSersuKtuti  ^^^ 
utilized  more  efficiently  than  the  crop  Just  that  in  thU  vear  of  need.  Providence  will  j  J'r^tt'  *°^  °"*"  h  •?  w          .„ 
past  there  is  the  possibility  of  another  deficit  provide  the  necessary  favorable  growing  con-  „  ,,„7-.°h  *-     ♦        .     »         ,     fJ^  ^  L  P^.**"i 
necessitating    cut-backs    prior   to    the    1947  ditions.     Droughts     in     the    Mediterranean  *  y°"!5,'!T*  ■^**"'^ '^^  ^'''■^*l"J'f.'»"^8  °' 
harvest.     This   will   depend    mainly   on    the  Basin  and  in  parts  of  the  Southern  Heml-  ^.J^^^''^'     ^^  Particular    I  believe  that 
quantity  of  wheat  available  this  year,  and  on  sphere  have  already  been  broken.  «l,^««;  5!    ,k?    ♦  "      ?<         "^  *w"*^ 
whether  animal  feeding  of  wheat  is  greatly  So  I  can  state  that,  until  the  final  crop  *f  V^    possible  termination  of  the  80-per- 
reduced.     Unless  this  Is  done,  we  can  be  sure  outcome  is  known,  we  still  have  the  posslbU-  ^l^;.           ,„/^,^  °'r*'""        ..     ^        '  ^ 
that  this  year's  experience  will  be  repeated.  Ity  of  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  amount  of  forcing  mm  leed  into  flour  and  preventing 
The  Government  crop  report  of  June  1  estl-  wheat  flour  available  for  domestic  use  during  ^"*    maintenance    of    uniformity    controls, 
mates  that  another  bumper  crop  is  In  sight  the  coming  year.  coarsens  bread  and  makw  the  production  of 
for    this    year.     Although    It    is    100,000  000  It  would  also  appear  that  It  has  been  dem-  °^^"  superior  baked  products  far  more  dlffl- 
bushels  under  the  record-breaking  crop  of  onstrated  to  practically  everyone  that  the  re-  ^^-       /  ^  vL  zL5*^*X."^  quality  of  both 
last  year.  It  Is  still  considerably  in  excess  of  quired  milling  of  80  percent  extraction  flour  ^°^^  "\°    .          BOo<»-  Our  own  tests  hSTS 
our  long-time  average.  does  not  add  any  net  supply  of  wheat  for  fH""^,.^^*'' .^''*° /™°''8    ^^°^    ^^o    "T 
As  of  July  1.  1945,  wheat  supplies  totaled  famine  relief.     The  reduction  In  the  mill-  ^^®y     "•"    high-extraction     bakings,     there 
1.404.000.000  bushels.     For  the  coming  crop  feed  supplies  for  our  animal  population  slm-  "    ■    definite    tendency    to    tire    of    them 
year  the  wheat  supply,  that  Is  the  crop  plus  ply  results  In  farmers  feeding  at  least  an  *^<*     \°    ^^}    progressively     less    and    less, 
carrv-over.   Is   now   estimated   at   about    1  -  equivalent  amount  of  additional  wheat  to  *'   J^^»»    critical    time    In    the    history    of 
100.000.000  bushels     The  winter  wheat  crop  their  livestock.     Actually,  aside  from  other  ^^*  baking  and  milling  Industries,  it  U  vitally 
is  practicallv  assured  and  Is  now  estimated  disruptive  Influences,  the  direct  feeding  of  important  that  both  Industries  be  able  to 
at    775.000,000    bushels.      Actual    harvesting  this  wheat  Is  not  as  efficient  as  the  feeding  to  B*^*  *"«  public  the  very  best  producU  that 
yields  indicate  that  the  final  figure  may  be  livestock  of  the  bran  and  other  feed  fractions  J^®  are  capable  of  making.    We  definitely  be- 
even  higher.     Spring  wheat  Is  estimated  at  now  being  Included  In  our  flours  and  breads.  "*^'«  **^a*  ^^^  continuance  of  80  percent  flour 
250.000   bushels.     Good   growing   conditions  If  by  this  fall,  the  balance  between  wheat  through  another  crop  year  will  endanger  the 
can  Increase  this  figure,  but  on  the  other  supplies  and  minimum  demands  has  been  P^^^^  °^  baked  foods  in  the  future  American 
hand,  lack  of  proper  moisture  could  easily  Improved    by    Increased    world    produaion,  ^*«t-    '*  *■  vltaUy  Important  that  aU  possible 
make  the  total  out-turn  fall  below  the  June  with  all  logic  pointing  to  the  desirability  of  steps  be  taken  now  to  place  baked  foods  In 
1  estimate,  which  Is  arrived  at  by  using  the  eliminating  the  80  percent  extraction  order,  ^^e  be*'  position  to  compete  for  the  con- 
estimated  acreage  as  of  March   1  based  on  there  Is  reason  for  hope  that  a  concerted  ef-  sumer's   favor  wlih   the   many  other  foods 
a  79-percent  condition  as  of  June  1  fort  of  our  industries  might  bring  this  about.  which  she  will  be  able  to  buy  and  serve  when 
Therefore,  using  the  estimated  supply  of  When  the  turn  comes,   and   high-quality  all  foodstuffs  again  become  freely  available. 
1.100.000,000  bushels  as  of  July  1.  we  go  Into  Ingredients  are  avaUable  In  adequate  quan-  The    last   question    which    the   housewife 
the  new  crop  year  with  prospects  of  approx-  titles,  the  baking  and  milling  Industries  wlU  aslts — 'Is  It  good  for  them?" — U  the  place 
Imatelv  300.000.000  bushels  less  than  we  had  ^^'^  *^e  greatest  opportunity  they  have  ever  where  white  bread  In  the  past  has  suffered 
last  year  enjoyed.     This  seems  certain;   the  principal  most.     For  many  years  the  public  at  large. 
Secretarv  Clinton   Anderson's  preliminary  uncertainty  is  how  long  we  will  be  obliged  to  and  women   in  particular,  have   tended   to 
budget  of  1946-47  wheat  usage  is  as  follows:  ^a"-    I'^  t^«  Interval,  this  Is  the  most  dra-  hold  white  bread  in  low  regard,    it  was  con - 

matic  time  we  have  ever  had  to  bring  home  sldered  primarily  a  fattening  food  which  had 

Tv^n,«eft     f^rvi                                   A:^n  7^^  zl^  ^°  ^^^  pubUc  the  Vital  placc  which  wheat  and  been  robbed  of  vital  food  elemenU.    The  fact 

ijomesiic  looa 450,000.000  bread  play  In  human  nutrition.     When  the  that  It  was  such  an  old  and  universal  food 

?,''P°''' — 250.000.000  chips  are  down,  the  call  is  for  bread.    There  made  It  the  target  of  food  faddlsU.     The 

Feed 150.000,  000  pj^^  ^  tj^n  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^g  ^  foundation  upon  enrichment  program,  which  bakers  and  mlll- 

f^^** --■;": ®o'^'^  which.  In  the  future,  the  prejudice  against  ers  have  so  well  supported,  has  during  the 

industrial  usage 2,000,000  ^nd   neglect   of  enriched   white   bread   and  past  5  years  materially  helped  the  situation. 

— — — other  baked  goods  can  be  overcome.    Today.  The  current  publicity  being  given  to  bread 

T°t*' 937,000,000  bread  Is  In  the  headlines.    This  is  the  time  and  wheat  as  lifesavers  will  further  help  to 

Because  of  the  bonus  program,  the  wheat  to  point  out  to  the  American  public  the  overcome  these  false  prejudices.  But  mUlers 
carry-over  as  of  July  1  this  year  obviously  Is  great  value  and  Importance  of  bread  as  a  a°d  bakers  alike  will  have  to  continue  for 
going  to  be  reduced  below  its  normal  level.  food.  Anything  that  we  as  a  combined  In-  many  years  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  en- 
Unless  a  similar  program  is  Instituted  next  dustry  do  to  drive  home  this  appreciation  of  rlched  white  bread  before  the  battle  Is  finally 
year,  the  carry-over  on  July  1.  1947.  will  bread,  wUl  be  money  and  effort  well  spent  won.  This  Is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us. 
almost  surely  be  sharply  higher  than  on  to  Insure  otir  rightful  share  of  the  consum-  Looking  Into  the  futiire.  there  is  every 
July  1.  1948,  due  to  the  natural  Inclination  er's  food  dollar  for  the  future.  reason  to  lielleve  that  the  percentage  of  flour 
of  the  producer  to  carry  some  wheat  on  the  The  attitude  of  the  consumer,  and  prl-  consumed  In  the  form  of  commercially  baked 
farm  from  one  year  to  the  next  as  Insurance  marlly  the  housewife,  toward  bread  and  other  products  will  continue  to  Increase,  and  the 
against  crop  failures.  Therefore,  available  baked  foods  In  the  years  of  plenty  beyond  percentage  converted  by  the  housewife  at 
wheat  fiowing  Into  commercial  channels  may  this  crisis.  wUl  In  large  measure  determine  home  will  continue  to  decrease.  During  and 
be  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  50.-  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  milling  and  foUowlng  World  War  I.  this  trend  was  acceler- 
000,000  bushels  less  than  the  actual  produc-  baking  Industries.  Whenever  the  housewife  ated.  It  continued  throughout  the  period 
tlon  of  the  1946  crop.  With  the  wheat  pro-  is  doing  her  shopping  and  planning  meals  for  between  the  two  wars,  and  was  further  se- 
duction this  year  approximately  1.000.000.000  her  family,  she  asks  herself  three  questions:  ceierated  during  World  War  II.  With  the 
bushels,  it  would  appear  that  available  sup-  First.  "Will  they  like  It?";  second,  "Is  It  good  modern  tempo  of  life,  the  tendency  toward 
plies  for  domestic  consumption  or  export  will  for  them?";  and  third.  "Does  it  cost  too  smaller  families,  more  eating  out,  and  more 
approximate  950.000,000  bushels.     The  seed  much?"  emphasis  on  the  saving  of  labor  in  the  home, 
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there  U  every  reason  to  believe  that  It  will 
continue  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  con- 
sequence, millers  and  bakers  have  an  in- 
creasingly common  Interest. 

The  total  market  for  food  In  the  United 
States  is  larger  today  than  it  has  ever  been, 
and  that  market  is  still  expanding.  Despite 
strikes  and  dislocations  and  temporary  de- 
clines, industrial  production  will  Increase  to 
higher  and  higher  levels.  Both  the  public  at 
large  and  business  enterprise  have  far 
greater  reserves  of  liquid  cash  than  ever  be- 
fore. Consumer  Income  is  expanding,  and 
In  the  next  few  years  bids  fair  to  be  at  least 
twice  as  high  as  it  ever  was  in  a  peacetime 
year  before  the  war.  When  the  current  re- 
strictions are  ended,  we  will  have  a  market 
prospect  before  us  which  will  offer  greater 
potentials  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  past. 

While  today's  picture  Is  not  pleasant,  there 
Is  much  reason  toMbpe  and  believe  that,  with 
the  coming  of  the  new  world  harvest,  we  will 
definitely  have  passed  the  peak  of  our  prob- 
lems. We  can  hope  for  an  Increase  In  the 
•vallabillty  of  wheat  flour  above  present  Indi- 
catioiis,  and  we  can  even  hope  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  80  percent  restriction  If  we  work 
Intelligently  and  effectively  toward  that  end. 
We  have  an  opportunity,  during  these  dark 
days  when  bread  is  in  the  headlines,  to  place 
It  in  a  permanently  higher  position  in  the 
public  mind.  Then  when  restrictions  are 
wholly  removed,  we  will  have  a  far  larger 
and  richer  market  to  serve  than  ever  before. 

The  future  is  a  challenge.  We  should  ap- 
proach it  with  a  positive  mental  attitude. 
We  should  drive  straight  ahead  with  courage, 
clear  thinking,  clean  sportsmanship,  and  high 
laith  l%the  firm  belief  that  this  is  the  way 
w«  can  pest  serve  the  peace  of  America  and 
the  world. 


OPA  Hamstrings  Prodaction 

>  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24. 1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  let- 
ter which  follows  is  a  copy  of  a  communi- 
cation recently  addressed  to  Chester 
Bowles  by  a  prominent  automobile 
dealer  In  Minnesota  : 

MoKA  Motors, 

Mora.  Minn..  June  1.  1946. 

CHXsm  Bowles  and  PoRTsa  OPA  Combina- 
tion, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Destroyers  of  production  and  operators  of 
the  most  damnable  thing  that  was  ever  forced 
upon  a  nation  with  the  capacity  to  produce 
that  we  have: 

You  hamstring  and  hog-tle  the  men  who 

are  making  incomes.     They  are  the  ones  who 

pay  your  wages  and  the  wages  of  14,000,000 

Government  blood  suckers  on  yoxir  OPA  and 

.other  agencies 

You  have  done  the  Government  absolutely 
more  harm  than  good,  and  I  would  venture 
to  state  that  most  of  the  letters  received  on 
keeping  these  agencies  operating  are  sent  in 
by  the  people  working  in  them.  If  they  only 
knew  what  a  shameful  position  they  hold 
they  would  quit  their  Job  forever. 

How  do  you  and  ycur  hang-overs  from  WPA 
expect  this  country  to  get  out  of  the  red 
With  your  wonderful  planned  economy. 
Wake  up  before  it  Is  too  late,  or  maybe  you 
don't  get  around  the  country  to  hear  what 
the  score  Is.  Probably  It  is  a  good  deal  safer 
In  Washington  for  you  than  it  would  be  out 
here  In  the  wide  open  spaces. 

Keep  on  taking  the  profit  off  the  dealer 
so  he  can't  make  any  income  so  he  wont  pay 
aay  income   taxes  so  your  Income  will  be 


stopped.    Boy,  I  never  thought  of  that  be- 
fore.   Maybe  that  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  this  administration. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Hugo  Holmstrom. 
Copies  to  Minnesota  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAPvOLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24. 1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pour  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  today 
hold  sway  behind  the  Iron  curtain  and 
they  present  issues  which  we  in  America 
must  face  realistically.  Our  victory  in 
this  war  was  hailed  as  joint  enterprise 
of  the  major  Allied  Powers  with  the  help 
of  our  innumerable  smaller  allies  who 
fought  so  valiantly  in  this  victory  to  se- 
cure freedom  from  the  forces  of  Fascist 
oppresf;ion.  But  we  now  find  that  some 
of  our  very  same  allies  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  vassalage  greater  even  than 
that  which  they  suffered  under  the  Nazis 
and  that  terror  grips  these  small  states 
which  live  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Since  this  war  still  continues  in  an 
over-all  sense  until  the  final  signing  of 
the  peace  treaties,  we  must  recognize 
that  there  is  a  Joint  responsibility,  or  at 
least  there  should  be  a  joint  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  all  the  allies  who 
participated  in  this  victory.  Yet  Russia 
today,  has  perpetrated  a  reign  of  terror 
upon  the  helpless  people  of  the  zones  she 
occupies  in  eastern  Europe,  stretching 
from  tlie  center  of  Germany  north  to 
Finland  and  south  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Bulgaria. 

America's  traditional  humanitarian 
Instincts  are  deeply  shocked  by  some  of 
the  reports  that  have  come  forth  from 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  Both  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  alike  report  merci- 
less persecution,  starvation,  rape,  evacu- 
ation, robbery,  and  death.  The  follow- 
ing reports  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
people.  They  were  secured  by  members 
of  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  clergy 
who  were  eye  witnesses  to  these  events 
In  eastern  Germany,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Austria. 

naUtOR    STAI.KS    CHRISTIAN    MARTYRS 

As  the  Russian  troops  marched  Into  Poland 
they  were  permitted  to  plunder  only  within 
limits  but — according  to  their  own  words — in 
the  German  territories  they  were  allowed  to 
let  their  cruelty  and  caprice  have  free  reign. 

In  cities  and  villages  unarmed  citizens — 
merchants,  laborers,  land  owners,  peasants, 
and  even  members  of  the  Lutheran  and  Cath- 
olic clergy — were  struck  down  by  a  shot  In  the 
back.  There  were  no  trials  held  for  the  mur- 
derers of  these  Innocent  victims  of  the  war. 
In  one  village,  on  the  Neisse  River,  all  church- 
es of  the  Lutherans  and  Catholics  alike  were  • 
taken  over  by  the  Soviet  Army  and  used  as 
stables.  The  clergy  were  stripped  of  every- 
thing, even  their  shoes,  and  were  Informed 
they  were  a  useless  group  to  society,  that  if 
they  wished  to  survive  they  would  have  to 
make  their  own  way,  but  that  they  could  not 
receive  help  from  the  members  of  their  con- 
gregations. Some  of  the  clergy  in  Danzig 
were  arrested  by  Russians  and  sent  to  con- 
centration camps  where  many  of  them  died. 


Protestant  deaconesses  of  the  Lutheran 
(Evangelical)  Church  and  Catholic  nuns  as 
well  as  many  girls  ranging  from  the  age  ot  8 
to  women  of  80  were  raped.  The  Red  scl- 
diers  stood,  officers  first,  in  long  lines  before 
their  victims.  During  the  first  night  many 
of  the  women  were  raped  as  often  as  50  times. 
The  women  who  defended  themselves  fiercely 
were  either  shot  or  abused  in  so  shocking  a 
fashion  that  they  collapsed  completely  ai.d 
were  phvsically  unable  to  struggle  further. 

Dr.  Austin  J.  App  writes  in  a  bulletin 
that— 

A  prominent  Lutheran  pastor  from  the 
United  States  recently  returned  from  Qer- 
many  and  in  a  prominent  Protestant  publi- 
cation states  that  bands  of  irreeponsible 
bandits  in  Russian  uniforms  pillage  and  rob 
the  trains.  Women  and  girls  are  violated  in 
sight  of  everyone. 

Similar  reports  pour  in  from  Austria 
where  John  Dos  Passes,  a  correspondent 
for  Life  reports: 

The  Viennese  tell  you  of  the  savagery  of 
the  Russian  armies.  They  came  like  the  an- 
cient Mongol  hordes  out  of  the  steppes,  with 
the  fiimsiest  supply.  The  people  In  the 
working-class  districts  had  felt  that  when  the 
Russians  came  that  they,  at  least,  would  be 
spared.  But  not  at  all.  In  the  working- 
class  districts  the  troops  were  allowed  to  rape 
and  murder  and  loot  at  will.  When  the  vic- 
tims complained,  the  Russians  answered. 
"You  are  too  well  off  to  be  workejs.  You  are 
bourgeoisie." 

Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland 
report  like  terror  wherever  the  Soviet 
Army  has  penetrated,  where  Christians 
have  died  as  martyrs  whether  they  be 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  defending  the 
sanctity  of  their  home  and  famUy. 

Is  this  the  liberty,  the  freedom  from 
fear  we  promised?  No;  this  is  terror  in 
Its  worst  form. 

We  of  America  have  every  reason  to 
stand  appalled  and  shocked  by  these  re- 
ports. I  have  seen  a  number  of  these 
reports  and  could  go  on  hour  alter  hour 
giving  factual  eyewitness  accounts  of 
what  has  taken  place  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  Yet  as  long  as  Russia  pursues 
her  policy  of  Isolation,  we  cannot  pene- 
trate to  bring  relief  or  help  to  these  peo- 
ple. -We  must  appeal  to  our  State  De- 
partment to  make  representations  to  the 
Soviet  Government  to  prevent  any  such 
outrages  from  occurring  in  the  future. 
The  only  other  thing  we  can  do  i.":  to  raise 
our  voices  in  the  fervent  hope  that  we  of 
America  guard  our  priceless  heritage  of 
freedom,  and  that  our  Constitution  and 
our  people  stand  as  a  bulwark  for  our 
liberty,  against  any  such  alien  philosophy 
based  upon  unsound  economic  theories 
such  as  we  have  become  familiar  with 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  which  is 
being  foisted  off  upon  the  American 
people. 


Resolution  of  Mississippi  Valley  Confer- 
ence of  State  Highway  Officials 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOX7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1946 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Pj:c- 
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either  by  the  President  or  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  they  should  have  had  prior 
to  presentation  to  the  Congress.  The 
specific  question  raised  from  the  legal 
standpoint  has  not  been  passed  upon. 
No  answer  is  given  as  to  contemplated 


It  also  provides  In  section  401  of  title  IV 
that  "Titles  I  and  n  of  this  act  shall  remain 
In  force  during  the  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent war  and  for  6  months  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  or  until  such  earlier  time  as 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  or  the 
President  mav  designate." 


Transference  of  Jews  Into  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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ORD,  I  Include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution : 

Iilissotnii  State  Highway  Department, 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  June  20,  1946. 

Hon.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN, 

Ellsinore,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Carnahan:  Attached  hereto  you 
will  find  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Conference  of  State 
Highway  Officials  at  Its  annual  meeting  In 
Chicago,  on  March  16.  1946.  This  confer- 
ence Includes  16  States  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  area. 

The  fact  that  all  highway  revenue  avail- 
able In  Missouri  will  be  required  to  match 
Federal  aid  highway  grants  makes  it  partic- 
ularly important  that  we  be  relieved  of  any 
expense  not  properly  chargeable  to  highway 
funds. 

This   matter   Is   being   presented   for   any 
action  you  may  wish  to  take. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  W.  Brown, 
Chief  Engineer. 

Whereas  In  recent  years  the  United  States 
Army  engineers  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
placing  upon  the  States  the  financial  burden 
of  relocating  highways  and  structures  In  con- 
nection with  their  conservancy  and  water- 
way projects,  and  since  such  expenditures  by 
the  States  are  actually  subsidies  to  Federal 
flood  control  and  foreign  to  highway  pur- 
poses:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  protest  this 
policy,  and  respectfully  request  the  Con- 
gress to  correct  the  inequity  of  this  practice. 


International  Skipping  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  statement  made 
by  me  as  an  American  representative  to 
the  twenty-eighth  session.  International 
Maritime  Conference,  on  Monday.  June 
17.  1946,  at  Seattle,  Wash.  The  follow- 
ing is  taken  from  the  Provisional  Record 
of  the  Conference  for  that  date: 

Mr.  Welch  (Goveriunent  delegate.  United 
States  of  America).  Recently  you  heard  the 
Honorable  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach,  delegate 
representing  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  express  from  this  platform  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  Director's  report.  *In  the 
course  of  his  statement  Mr.  Schwellenbach 
said  that  the  portion  of  the  report  dealing 
with  the  allocation  of  shipping  and  with 
the  question  of  subsidies  was  not  material 
or  relevant  to  the  success  of  this  Conference. 
I  speak  likewise  as  a  delegate  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  also  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  for  20  years  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  formulation  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  policy.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  discussion  of  such  matters  is 
not  only  Improper  but  gO€s  beyond  the  com- 
petency of  this  Conference. 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  Congress 
wrote  Into  law  what  has  been  interpreted  as 
the  magna  carta  of  the  American  merchant- 
marine  policy.  Title  I  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  sets  forth  a  positive  declara- 
tion of  policy  In  the  following  words: 

•'It  Is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  the  development  of  Its  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce  that  the  United  States  shall 


have  a  merchant  marine  (a)  sufficient  to 
carry  Its  domestic  water-borne  commerce  and 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  water-borne  ex- 
port and  Import  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  shipping  service 
on  all  routes  essential  for  maintaining  the 
flow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  water-borne 
commerce  at  all  times,  (b)  capable  of  serv- 
ing as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency,  (c)  owned  and 
operated  under  the  United  States  flag  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  insofar  as  may 
be  practicable,  and  (d)  composed  of  the  best 
equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of 
vessels,  constructed  in  the  United  States  and 
manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient  citizen 
personnel.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment and  encourage  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  merchant  marine." 

That  act  was  passed  In  our  national  inter- 
est. Its  provisions  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  great  wartime  fieet  which,  only  a  few 
years  later,  was  to  serve  In  the  Interest  of  all 
here  present.  I  have  no  hesitancy  whatso- 
ever In  telling  you  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
foresight  of  Congress  In  1036,  we  would  have 
been  Incapable  of  supplying  the  mUlions  of 
tons  of  ships  that  were  so  badly  needed  to 
win  the  war.  I  regret  I  am  Impelled  to  state 
to  those  who  are  making  extravagant  and 
unfounded  charges  as  to  our  alms  and  ob- 
jects with  reference  to  our  merchant  marine 
and  attempting  to  direct  our  future  policy 
that  without  our  merchant  marine,  in  all 
probability  they  today  would  be  taking  or- 
ders from  Berlin  and  Tokyo.  Instead  of  crit- 
icizing our  policy.  The  act  of  1936  was  so 
«*e8igned  and  it  has  been  so  administered 
that  It  never  has  been  and  never  could  be 
used  to  the  detriment  of  any  foreign  nation 
or  any  foreign  steamship  operator.  Subsi- 
dies authorized  In  the  act  serve  only  to 
equalize  certain  low  costs  of  operation  under 
other  foreign  flags.  That  is  our  national 
policy  enacted  by  Congress  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  our  land.  We  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  change  in  that  policy. 

As  one  step  in  carrying  out  this  official 
policy,  the  United  States  has  participated  In 
and  actively  supported  International  marl- 
time  conferences  of  the  kind  now  being  held 
here  In  Seattle.  While  the  United  States 
has  taken  the  lead  in  establishing  minimum 
standards  that  are  much  higher  than  those 
of  many  other  maritime  nations.  It  ha« 
strongly  encouraged  other  maritime  nations 
to  elevate  their  own  standards  to  higher 
levels.  The  days  of  slavery  and  forced  labor 
by  shanghaiing  and  crimping  men  to  man 
the  ships  of  the  world's  merchant  marines 
are  long  since  past,  and  all  nations  having 
maritime  interests  should  aim  to  establish 
minimum  stanc'ards  following  the  American 
policy.  In  fact,  the  agenda  of  these  Inter- 
national maritime  conferences  are  keyed 
primarily  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
policy. 

In  these  postwar  days,  when  the  hearts  of 
men  and  the  actions  of  progressive  nations 
are  being  directed  to  the  development  of 
International  understanding  and  good  will, 
the  part  to  be  played  by  men  who  man  the 
ship>s  sailing  the  seven  seas  as  ambassadors 
of  International  good  will  Is  more  Important 
than  at  any  time  In  the  world's  history.  It 
Is  therefore  Imperative  that  every  maritime 
nation  Increase  its  merchant  marine  stand- 
ards to  the  highest  possible  level  In  order 
to  attract  young  men  of  ste/ling  character 
to  their  merchant  marines.  This  Is  to  be 
best  accomplished  by  raising  standards  to  a 
level  that  will  encotirage  them  to  make  the 
merchant  marine  service  a  career. 

It  Is  probably  true  that  more  good  can 
come  to  the  cause  of  International  under- 
standing and  good  will  through  the  world's 
merchant  marines  than  through  any  other 
single  agency  of  International  communica- 
tion. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  every  nation  with 
maritime  Interests  will  participate  In  future 
conferences  of  this  kind,  that  standards 
throughout  the  world  will  be  consUntly 
raised  to  higher  levels,  and  that  thus  a  long 
step  wUl  be  taken  forward  In  comity  between 
nations. 


Presidential  Reoff anization  Plans 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1946 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments  has 
reported  favorably  resolutions  disap- 
proving the  President's  proposed  Reor- 
ganization Plans  No6.  1,  2,  and  3.  These 
resolutions  may  be  considered  In  the 
House  this  week. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that 
on  June  1.  1946,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  President  suggesting  that  the  pro- 
posed plans  are  unauthorized  by  law  in 
that  they  exceed  the  powers  granted  him 
in  this  connection  under  applicable  leg- 
islation. 

I  pointed  out  that  neither  the  First 
War  Powers  Act  nor  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1945  appears  to  authorize 
the  creation  of  new  agencies  or  new  exec- 
utive departments  but  that  nevertheless 
the  proposed  plans  appear  to  provide  for 
both  as  well  as  for  the  making  perma- 
nent of  certain  temporary  agencies  and 
for  the  continuation  of  temporary  func- 
tions contrary  to  express  limitations  em- 
bodied in  the  Reorganization  Act. 

I  indicated  that  if  my  interpretation 
of  the  law  was  correct.  It  seemed  clear 
that  enactment  into  law  of  the  proposed 
reorganization  plans  by  the  failure  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  express  dis- 
approval within  the  statutory  period  i 
would  have  no  legal  effect  in  the  matters 
referred  to. 

In  other  words,  results  cannot  be  law- 
fully accomplished.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
negative  action  of  the  Congress  which 
the  Congress  has  itself  declared  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  its  affirmative  ap- 
proval. 

I  suggested  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  proposed  plans  might  call 
for  reexamination  and  revision  In  order 
that  they  may  conform  to  existing  law. 

I  also  inquired  as  to  the  contemplated 
reduction  in  administrative  cost.  If  any 
or  all  of  the  proposed  plans  become  law, 
having  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1945  recites  that  Con- 
gress expects  the  authorized  reorganiza- 
tion 'to  accomplish  an  over-all  reduction 
of  25  percent  in  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  administrative  agency  or  agencies 
affected." 

Brief  replies  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent under  date  of  June  7  and  from  the 
Attorney  General  under  date  of  June  18 
make  It  clear  to  my  mind  that  although 
the  proposed  plans  have  been  before  the 
Congress  since  May  15  they  did  not  have 
and  have  not  yet  had  the  consideratioa 
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Depastment  of  State, 
Washington,  June  7,  1946. 
The  Honorable  John  W  McCormacx, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dear  Mk.  McCormac":  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  May  30.  1946,  concerning  the 
transference  of  100.000  Jews  Into  Palestine. 


figure,  at  164  percent  of  the  1935-39  average. 
April  was  2  percent  below  March,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  coal  strike. 

NATIONAL  PBOOUCnON 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1946,  the  gross  na- 
tional product — official  measure  of  what  the 


Shall  It  Be  Le^timate  Bntiness  or  Black 
Market? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


BO  ne  can  t  make  any  income  so  ne  wont  pay 
Mty  income   taxes  so  your  Income  vlU  be 


were  arrested  by  Russians  and  sent  to  con- 
centration camps  wbere  many  ol  them  died. 


Mr.  CARNAHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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^Ither  by  the  President  or  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  they  should  have  had  prior 
to  presentation  to  the  Congress.  The 
specific  question  raised  from  the  legal 
standpoint  has  not  been  passed  upon. 
No  answer  is  given  as  to  contemplated 
savings. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoao  copies 
\  of  my  letters  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Attorney  General  under  date  of  June  1 
and  June  8  together  with  replies  thereto 
dated  respectively  June  7  and  June  18: 

June  1,  194€. 
The  Honorable  Haskt  S.  Tbcman, 
President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dea«  Mm.  Pxxsident:  Consideration  of  your 
proposed  3  reorganization  plans  1,  2,  and  3, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  as  House  Docu- 
ments  Nos.  594.  595.  and  566.  respectively, 
raises  certain  questions  In  my  mind. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1945  pursuant  to 
which  the  plans  are  submitted  recites  that 
Congress  expects  the  authorized  reorganiza- 
tion to  "accomplish  an  over-all  reduction  of 
at  least  25  percent  In  the  administrative 
cost  of  the  administration  agency  or  agen- 
cies affected."  I  should  appreciate  being  ad- 
vised as  to  the  reduction  in  administrative 
cofiU  contemplated  If  either  or  all  of  the 
three  reorganization  plans  become  law. 
^^  Section  5  (A)  of  the  same  act  provides  in 
.^^  part  as  follows:  "No  reorganization  plan  sliall 
provide  for.  and  no  reorganization  under  this 
act  shall  have  the  effect  of 

"(1)  Abolishing  or  transferring  any  execu- 
tive department,  or  the  functions  thereof:  or 
"(2)  Or  of  establishing  any  new  executive 
department:  or 

"(3)  Continuing  any  agency  beyond  the 
period  authorized  by  law  for  its  existence,  or 
beyond  the  time  when  It  would  have  termi- 
nated if  the  reorganization  had  not  been 
made;  or 

"(4)  Continuing  any  function  beyond  the 
period  authorized  by  law  for  its  exercise,  or 
beyond  the  time  when  it  would  have  termi- 
nated If  the  reorganization  had  not  been 
made,  or  beyond  the  time  when  the  agency  in 
which  It  was  vested  before  the  reorganiza- 
tion would  have  terminated  if  the  reorgani- 
sation had  not  been  made;  or 

"(bi  Authorizing  any  agency  to  exercise 
any  function  which  is  not  expressly  author- 
ized by  law  at  the  time  the  plan  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress:  or 

"(6)  Increasing  the  term  of  any  office  be- 
yond that  provided  by  law  for  such  ofHce  " 

Many  of  the  agencies  and  functions  dealt 
with  and  affected  by  the  proposed  plans  owe 
their   existence   to   Executive   orders    issued 
under  the  First   War  Powers  Act   approved 
December  10.  1941.  authorizing  the  President 
to  "make   such   redistribution  of  functions 
among  executive  agencies  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,   including   any  ftinctlons.  duties, 
and  powers  hitherto  by  law  conferred  upon 
any     executive     department,     commission, 
bureau,    agency,    governmental    corporation, 
Qflkw.  or  oiBcer.  in  such  manner  as  in  his 
Judgment  shall  seem  best  fitted  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  ol  this  title   |to  expedite  the 
pro6«cution    of    the    war    effort):    Provided 
further.   That    the  authority   by    this   title 
grantM  shall  be  exercised  only  In  matters 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  present  war." 
The  latter  act  In  section  5  of  title  I  also 
provides  that  "Upon  the  termination  of  this 
title   all   executive   or  administrative  agen- 
cies,    governmental     corporations,     depart- 
ments, commissions,  bureaus,  offices,  or  offi- 
cers shall  exercise  the  same  fimctions,  duties, 
and  powers  as  heretofore  or  as  hereafter  by 
law  may  be  provided,  any  authorization  of 
the  President  under  this  title  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 


It  also  provides  in  section  401  of  title  IV 
that  "Titles  I  and  II  of  this  act  shall  remain 
In  force  during  the  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent war  and  lor  6  months  alter  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  or  until  such  earlier  time  as 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  or  the 
President  may  designate." 

It  would  appear  that  neither  the  First 
War  Powers  Act,  nor  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1945  permitted  the  creation  of  new  agen- 
cies or  any  new  executive  department.  It 
appears  nevertheless  that  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization plans  provide  for  both  as  well  as 
for  the  making  of  many  temporary  agencies 
permanent  and  the  continuation  of  functions 
contrary  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1945. 

If  this  interpretation  be  correct.  It  would 
appear  clear  that  enactment  into  law  of  the 
proposed  reorganization  plans  by  the  failure 
of  both  Hotises  of  Congress  to  egress  dis- 
approval within  the  statutory  period  can 
have  no  legal  effect  In  the  matters  referred 
to.  In  other  words,  results  cannot  be  law- 
fully accompli.shed  by  the  lack  of  disap- 
proval by  the  Congre'ss,  which  the  Congress 
has  Itself  declared  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  its  express  approval. 

If  my  Interpretation  Is  correct.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  reorganization  plans  call  for  re- 
examination and  revision  in  order  that  they 
may  conform  to  existing  law. 

I  should  greatly  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  in  this  connection. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R.   B.   WiCGLESWORTH. 

Thi  Wnrrx  House. 
Washington.  June  7.  1946. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Wicgleswortr, 
Housf  of  Representatives . 

Washington,  D.C. 
DE.AK    Congressman    Wic^lesworth:    Tour 
letter  of  the  1st  has  been  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  sp>ecific  reply. 

These  three  reorganization  plans  went 
through  all  the  legal  procedure  necessary  to 
Implement  them  and  1  am  very  sure  that  the 
Attorney  General  wouldn't  recommend  some- 
thing to  me  that  is  illegal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harrt  S.  Truman. 

June  8,  1946. 
Hon.  Tom  C.  Clark. 

The  Attorney  General, 

Department  of  Jtistice. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Attornet  General:  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  President  dated 
June  7.  1946.  advising  me  that  my  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  under  date  of  June  1.  1946, 
in  reference  to  the  three  pending  reorganiza- 
tion plans  has  been  referred  to  you  lor  specific 
reply. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  matter  can  re- 
ceive your  prompt  attention. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  B.  Wiggles  WORTH. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  18.  1946. 
Hon.  Richaso  B.  Wicglesworth. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  I  have  your 
letter  ol  Jime  8,  1946.  and  a  copy  ol  the  let- 
ter dated  June  1,  1946.  which  you  sent  to  the 
President,  with  respect  to  the  three  reorgani- 
zation plans  recently  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  imder  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  ol  1945. 

The  questions  raised  by  you  are  now  being 
studied,  and  I  will  communicate  further  with 
you  when  consideration  of  the  matter  has 
been  concluded. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Howard  McGeath. 
Acting  Attorney  General. 


Transference  of  Jews  Into  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24, 1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letters : 

Mat  30.  1946. 
Hon.  James  Francis  Btrnes, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  very  much 
concerned  over  the  disposition  ol  the  100,000 
displaced  Jews  in  the  displaced  persons' 
camps  In  Europe. 

I  will  appreciate  It  11  you  will  advise  me  ol 
the  policy  ol  the  State  Department  In  this 
matter,  and  ol  the  action  taken  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation  ol  President  Truman 
that  the  British  Government  grant  100,000 
certificates  lor  the  Inunedlate  entry  Into 
Palestine  ol  these  displaced  Jews. 

Each  day  of  delay  brings  to  these  people 
new  hardships.  Many  of  these  people  are 
dying,  and  many  others  among  them,  deeply 
distressed  by  their  continuing  suffering,  are 
on  the  verge  of  suicide. 

Further  delays  and  failure  to  carry  out 
promptly  President  Truman's  recommenda- 
tion might  give  the  Impression  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  Is  not  conforming  whole- 
heartedly In  practice  to  the  position  taken 
by  President  Truman.  The  very  act  of  link- 
ing the  recommendation  that  100.C03  Jews 
be  admitted  immediately  to  Palestine  with 
the  other  recommendations  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  report  in  a  complicated 
procedure  of  consultations  seems  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  President  Truman's  statement 
of  April  30.  in  which  he  established  a  dis- 
tinction between  that  recommendation  which 
he  endorsed  for  immediate  action,  and  those 
long-range  recommendations  ol  the  report 
which,  he  stated,  should  be  taken  imder  ad- 
visement. It  also  appears  to  constitute  a 
departure  from  the  position  taken  In  your 
statement  of  last  October,  In  which  you  de- 
clared that  this  Government  would  not  sup- 
port a  final  decision  which  in  its  opinion 
would  affect  the  basic  situation  in  Palestine 
without  fiill  consultation  with  both  Jews  and 
Arabs,  but  nevertheless  urged  the  immediate 
admission  of  100,000  Jews  to  Palestine,  in 
line  with  President  Truman's  request  to 
Prime  Minister  Attlee. 

I  know  that  it  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  disregard  the  posi- 
tion taken  on  those  occasions  by  the  President 
and  by  you.  But  the  situation  in  so  acute 
that  you  will  readily  understand  th"  grave 
concern  of  many  people  in  this  country  about 
the  apparent  retreat  of  th-  Department  of 
State  from  that  position  and  Its  seeming  ac- 
quiescence In  further  delays  In  actually  ad- 
mitting the  100,000  Jew  into  Palestine. 

Since,  In  Its  statement  of  May  22,  the  De- 
partment of  State  reaffirmed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  April  30  controls  Its  atti- 
tude In  this  matter,  i  wonder  whether  you 
could  give  me  any  Indication  as  to  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  100,000  people  will  be  actually 
moved  to  Palestine  in  1946.  Independently  of 
whatever  further  ccnsultatlcns  and  proce- 
dural or  substantive  questions  might  arise  in 
regard  to  the  determination  ol  the  lutur© 
status  ol  Palestine. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  slnfcerely  yours, 

John  W.  M-Co?mack, 

Zlajority  Leader. 
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Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  7.  1946. 
The  Honorable  John  W  McCormack. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  McCormac":  I  have  received 
your  letter  ol  May  30.  1946,  concerning  the 
translerence  ol  100,000  Jews  into  Palestine. 

I  have  noted  careluUy  your  comments  rel- 
ative to  the  urgency  ol  this  matter.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  President  Truman  have 
both  assured  Jewish  and  Aral  leaders  that 
they  would  be  consulted  before  any  basic 
change  was  made  In  the  Palestine  situation. 
The  President  has  never  varied  from  that 
statement  and.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problem  has.  therefore,  directed  the  State  De- 
partment to  Inaugurate  immediate  consul- 
tations with  Jews  and  Arabs.  At  the  same 
time  he  directed  discussions  with  the  British 
Government.  I  know  that  you  will  appre- 
ciate that  this  matter  Involves  more  than  the 
decisions  of  this  Government,  and  I  wish  to 
assure  you  that  the  Department  Is  making 
every  effort  to  facilitate  such  a  decision. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  Byrnes. 


OPA  No  Bar  to  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

of  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  in.serting  an  article  by  Blair 
Moody  that  appeared  in  the  Detroit  News 
of  June  20.  1946,  concerning  the  high 
production  rate  in  the  United  States. 
As  Mr.  Moody  clearly  points  out,  the  first 
quarter  of  1946  turned  out  by  far  the 
largest  production  in  the  Nation's  peace- 
time history.  It  was  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  the  "average"  year  of  1939 
and  almost  twice  as  high  as  the  "fabu- 
lous" year  of  1929.  Certainly  the  charge 
that  price  control  is  crippling  industry 
cannot  be  true;  for  as  AI  Smith  used  to 
say,  "Let's  look  at  the  record": 

Production  at  Record  High  Answers  Critics 
OF  OPA — Charges  That  Ceilings  "Cripple" 
Industry  Up3et  by  Reserve  Index 

Washington,  June  20. — Do  price  controls 
cripple  jroduction?  As  zero  hour  approaches 
lor  OPA.  those  In  Congress  Intent  on  restrict- 
ing the  law  so  severely  that  the  Administra- 
tion says  it  would  be  destroyed,  say  "Yes." 

They  present  from  business  and  agricul- 
tural sources  evidence  that  scores  ol  pro- 
ducers, unable  to  make  a  profit  at  celling 
prices,  have  turned  to  making  something 
else — or  nothing. 

In  many  Instances,  and  in  some  rather 
broad  areas,  this  evidence  Is  unquestionably 
valid.  It  reflects  in  part  President  Truman's 
precipitate  haste  alter  VJ-day  In  ripping 
out  prematurely  other  controls  supporting 
the  anti-lnflatlon  line,  and  In  part  the  de- 
lays at  OPA,  which  lailed  to  make  promptly 
the  ceiling  adjustments  required  by  the  Pres- 
ident's action. 

But  on  a  national  basis  the  evidence  is 
clear  that  price  controls  have  not  crippled 
production. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Index  ol  In- 
dustrial production,  which  Is  impeccably 
nonpolitlcal  and  has  never  been  questioned, 
gives  production  in  AprU,  the  last  available 


flgure.  at  164  i>ercent  ol  the  1935-39  average. 
April  was  2  percent  below  March,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  coal  strike. 

national  production 

In  the  first  quarter  ol  1946,  the  gross  na- 
tional product — official  measure  of  what  the 
country   Is   producing— was  $183,000,000,000. 

This  was,  of  course,  down  from  the  peak 
production  of  wartime  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1945,  when  the  rate — under  price  and 
other  controls — was  two  hundred  and  six 
billions  a  year. 

But  the  first  quarter  of  1946  turned  out 
by  far  the  largest  product  in  the  Nation's 
peacetime  history. 

It  was  slightly  more  than  50  percent  higher 
than  the  banner  year  of  1941,  when  the  com- 
parable total  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
billions. 

It  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the 
"average  •  year  of  1939.  when  the  total  was 
eighty-nine  billions. 

It  was  nearly  twice  as  high  as  1929.  once 
considered  fabulously  prosperous,  when  the 
product  was  only  ninety-nine  billions. 

Even  when  adjusted  for  price  changes, 
these  facts  demonstrate  pretty  clearly  that 
production  has  not  been  "crippled"  by  price 
control. 

Of  course,  they  should  not  be  twisted  to 
the  conclusion  that  price  control  should 
therefore  become  permanent. 

If  the  economy  is  held  reasonably  stable 
until  production  catches  demand — if  it  is  not 
disrupted  or  destroyed  meanwhile  by  sharp 
Inflation — then  price  controls  not  only  will 
not  be  needed,  but  the  economy  will  func- 
tion better  without  them.  Then  we  can  get 
back  to  Iree  enterprise  without  danger  ol 
wrecking  it  in  the  process. 

Nor  should  over-all  production  totals  be 
accepted  complacently  as  an  over-all  white- 
wash ol  the  administrative  blunders  ol  OPA. 
which  In  some  instances  have  been  serious 
and  inexcusable. 

here's  the   QtTESTION 

But  the  question  before  the  country  today 
Is  whether  to  do  this  It  Is  necessary  to  write 
into  the  law  "protection"  against  administra- 
tive errors  so  drastic  as  to  risk  a  spin  Into 
the  very  race  between  living  costs  and  wages 
that  the  Nation  has  been  struggling  through- 
out the  war  to  escape. 

Wilson  Wyatt  warns  that  the  House  and 
Senate  b!lls.  now  In  conference,  would  break 
his  program  to  lumlsh  homes  to  veterans 
at  reasonable  prices.  Herbert  Hoover  Is  re- 
ported about  to  Issue  a  protest  acalnst  re- 
moving controls  from  meat,  because  Its 
higher  prices  would  suck  away  grain  needed 
to  feed  the  starving.  Florello  H.  LaGuardla — 
no  pal  of  Hoover's — says  the  same. 

Detroit's  Representative  Rabattt  beat  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Wallace  to  the  punch  by 
2  days  with  the  warning  that  a  boom-bust 
cycle  would  catch  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses with  swollen,  high -price  inventories — 
and  ruin  them. 

These  are  but  samples  ol  the  complex  Im- 
pact ol  a  real  spiral  ol  prices.  They  are  be- 
yond the  obvious  first  effect  ol  higher  grocery 
bills,  squeezing  of  fixed  Income  lamiles,  de- 
mands for  h  "^her  wages. 

No  man  Is  wise  enough  to  predict  exactly 
the  ultimate  result  of  removing  or  under- 
mining price  controls  prematurely. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  convinced  beyond 
argument  that  an  inflation  would  wreck  the 
capitalistic  system  and  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  know  that  this 
danger,  and  lesser,  but  still  very  great  dan- 
gers, face  the  country  If  Congress  falls  to 
act  wisely  now,  and  that  faulty  administra- 
tion, when  and  11  it  exists,  must  and  can  be 
corrected. 

When  the  danger  is  so  great,  why  take  the 
risk? 


Shall  It  Be  Le|[itiinate  Bosiness  or  Black 
Market? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEfJ 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1946 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  and  particularly  for  those 
who  claim  that  legitimate  packers  are 
able  to  buy  cattle  in  competition  with 
black-market  operators,  I  am  Including 
with  these  remarks  a  news  item  which 
appeared  in  the  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily 
Herald  for  June  19.  1946.  which  should 
convince  the  most  enthusiastic  support- 
ers of  OPA  that  the  policies  of  this 
agency  and  Chester  Bowles,  have  virtu- 
ally forced  the  Hormel  Co.  of  Austin  out 
of  the  business  of  slaughtering  cattle. 
Every  legitimate  slaughterer  in  the  coun- 
try is  faced  with  the  same  situation. 
Consumers  are  forced  to  pay  black-mar- 
ket prices  for  meat,  as  a  result  of  Gov- 
ernment policies.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  only  way  to  kill  the  black  market  in 
meat  and  restore  its  distribution  through 
normal  and  legitimate  charuiels  at  fair 
prices  to  consumers,  will  be  to  remove 
OPA  controls.  Black-market  op^pBkprs 
demand  that  controls  be  continued. 
They  have  made  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  their  operations  under  the 
OPA,  but  under  such  illegal  traflBc.  legiti- 
mate business  is  l)eing  destroyed,  law- 
respecting  consumers  cannot  secure 
meat,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
are  rapidly  losing  faith  in  the  Integrity 
of  their  Government.  The  black  market 
in  meat  far  exceeds  the  bootleg  dealings 
in  liquor  during  the  1920's.  The  Herald 
news  item  follows: 

BECAUSE  OF  OPA'S  r  tTLES  ONLY  294  CATTLE  KILLED 
IN  WEEK  AT  HORMEL 'S;  MEN  GET  REGULAR  PAT, 
WORK  b  HOURS — OLSON  BITS  BACK  AT  CHARGES 
MADE    AGAINST    PACKERS 

The  Hormel  Co.  here  killed  294  cattle  last 
week,  with  a  need  and  a  desire  and  a  capacity 
lor  3,700  cattle.  No  man  was  laid  off  work, 
however,  because  ol  the  steady,  year-round 
Hormel  employment  plan.  The  men  ol  the 
beel  division  received  their  regular  weekly 
pay  check  even  though  they  worked  an  aver- 
age last  week  ol  only  5  hours.  The  record 
of  last  week  is  similar  to  that  of  this  week 
and  of  the  previous  weeks  or  1946. 

The  Hormel  Co.  put  the  cause  ol  Its  heavy 
reduction  in  beel  cattle  operations  squarely 
upon  OPA  regulations. 

"The  OPA  limits  the  price  we  can  pay  lor 
cattle  and  the  price  ol  beel  we  get  Irom  the 
purchaser."  said  J.  L.  Olson,  vice  president 
ol  the  Hormel  Co.  in  charge  ol  the  beel  di- 
vision. "But  the  law  ol  supply  and  demand 
permits  a  higher  price  to  be  paid  lor  cattle 
than  the  OPA  regulation  and  a  higher  price 
lor  beel  charged  to  the  consumer. 

"We  lollow  the  OPA  regulations.  The 
black-market  operator  lollows  the  law  ol 
supply  and  demand.  We  get  misrepresented 
and  charged  with  other  reasons  lor  our 
actions  than  the  very  plain  one  that  we  are 
obeying  OPA  rules.  The  legitimate  packing 
industry  which  obeys  the  rules  is  being  dis- 
credited by  OPA  officials  and  other  political 
supporters  ol  OPA.  Any  charge  leveled  at 
us  lor  not  buying  cattle  is  a  red  herring 
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dragged  acroM  the  trail  that  leads  to  the 
bootleg,  or  noncompliance,  operation." 

One  charge  that  ha»  been  leveled  in  St. 
Paul  and  Chicago  Is  that  the  packera  are  not 
buying  cattle  so  that  they  can  reduce  em- 
ploy men  >.  coeta.  The  Hormel  operation  re- 
futes this  as  none  of  this  company's  men  has 
been  laid  off. 

•We  are  very  anxioiis  to  get  cattle  so  that 
we  may  supply  our  customers  all  over  the 
country  with  beef."  Mr.  Olson  said.  "It  is 
impoflslble  to  qsread  294  cattle  among  29  000 
customers  It  Is  about  time  that  these 
charges  that  the  legitimate  packing  Industry 
Is  deliberately  not  buying  cattle  that  It  could 
buy  with  profit  be  imderstood  by  the  public 
as  the  humbug  that  they  are." 


Moscow's  Loan  to  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday,  June  24,  1946 
WASIELEWSKI.     Mr.    Speaker. 


under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
June  22.  1946: 

MOSCOW'S   LOAN   TO   POLAND 

There  was  a  trace  of  the  smug  self-satis- 
faction attributed  to  the  cat  who  had  eaten 
the  canary  in  the  statement  made  by  Polish 
Ambassador  Oscar  Lange  as  he  left  the  State 
DepBTtment  after  a  courtesy  call  on  Acting 
Secretary  Dean  Acheson  prior  to  his  depar- 
ture for  a  consultation  visit  to  his  Govern- 
ment In  Warsaw. 

Ambassador   Lange    told    his    interviewers 
that  Poland  is  "no  longer  interested"  in  the 
$90,000,000  loan  blocked  t y  action  of  the  State 
Dejiartment  early  last  month  in  consequence 
of  refusals  or  evasions  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment to  comply  with  terms  on  which  the 
extension  of  the  loan  had  ijeen  basad.    Those 
breaches  of  agreement  included  such  matters 
as  failure  to  publicize  the  terms  in  the  Polish 
prsH,  censoring  of  news  dispatches  of  Ameri- 
can correspondents  in  Warsaw,  and  refusal 
to    make    known    trade    arrangements    with 
other  nations.    Behind  those  specific  derelic- 
tions, however,   was  the  more  fundamental 
failure  of    the  Warsaw  government   to   live 
up  to  the  Yalta  Agreement  promising  free 
elections   and   respect  for  American   invest- 
ments in  Poland.     The  Warsaw  regime  hav- 
ing failed  to  heed  the  warning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  the  State  Department  sus- 
pended loans  and  credits  to  Poland  earlv  in 
May. 

Ambassador  Lange  now  informs  us  that 
Moscow  has  extricated  his  government  from 
its  economic  difficulties  by  granting  it  finan- 
cial aid  much  greater  than  that  which  we 
promised  to  extend.  This  Soviet  assistance 
includes  cancellation  of  indebtedness  in- 
curred by  Poland  In  the  latter's  rearmament. 
Indemniflcatioo  of  losses  through  Britain's 
failure  to  return  Polish  gold  reserves,  and 
an  open  credit  account  for  purchase  by  Po- 
land of  goods  in  world  markets  essential  to 
national  reconstruction. 

The  logical  deduction  from  such  munifi- 
cence from  Moscow  is  that  Soviet  Russia  can- 
not be  adjudged  as  needing  the  vast  loans 
and  credits  which  it  has  sought  from  this 
country  for  more  than  a  year.  Originally 
pitched  at  $5,000,000,000.  the  request  is  re- 
ported to  have  t>een  reduced  to  around  $1.- 
000.000.000.  But  why  even  that  fl»iu-e?  Our 
State  Department  currently  is  questioning 
Moscow    on    reported    plans    lor    supplying 


Argentina  with  machinery,  trucks,  and  other 
scarce  equipment  in  return  for  Argentine 
products.  The  Department's  Interest  in  this 
deal  has  been  Intensified  by  the  possibility 
that  much  of  this  might  be  material  fur- 
nished to  Russia  by  the  United  SUtes.  which 
would,  of  course,  violate  the  lease-lend  agree- 
ment made  during  the  war.  But  Moscow 
high  finance  may  not  be  deterred  by  such 
"judicial  niceties"  in  economics  any  more 
than  it  seemingly  is  in  politics  and  diplomacy. 


The  Voice  of  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1946 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Omaha  Morning  World -Herald  of  June 
13.  1946: 

THE  VOICE  OF  NEBRASKA 

Harold  E.  Stassen.  the  vigorous  and  likable 
left-winger  who  wants  the  Republican  Party 
to  nominate  him  for  President,  took  a  terrific 
shellacking  in  the  Nebraska  primary  election. 

It  was  made  plain,  beyond  possibility  of 
dispute,  that  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party  In 
this  State  dislike  and  distrust  his  brand  of 
political  philosophy.  They  want  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  go  Republican— at  last,  after 
having  experimented  disastrously  in  succeed- 
ing national  campaigns  with  a  tepid  dilution 
of  New  Dealism. 

And  so,  Mr.  Stassen.  for  all  his  appealing 
personality,  was  knocked  clean  out  of  the 
ring. 

Governor  Qrlswold.  his  running  mate,  was 
knocked  out  along  with  him.  And  largely 
because,  we  believe,  he  had  clambered  onto 
the  Stassen  platform.  It  was  a  decision  dis- 
astrous to  Governor  Griswold  that  brought 
Mr.  Stassen  to  campaign  for  him. 

Even  without  Stassen  to  help  him.  Hugh 
BxTTLEB  would  probably  have  won  out  In  his 
bid  for  renomination.  He  was  a  convention 
first  choice.  As  politics  go.  he  was  entitled 
to  a  second-term  nomination.  His  record  as 
a  Senator  had  been  in  line  with  the  senti- 
ments of  his  party  members  in  Nebraska. 
Governor  Griswold.  on  the  other  hand,  hav- 
ing been  thrice  elected  to  his  present  office 
was  making  a  bold  bid  for  the  Senator's  Job. 

There  is  not.  we  believe,  the  difference  be- 
tween Griswold's  popularity  and  Butleb's 
that  the  primary  returns  seem  to  indicate. 
Both  are  well  known,  well  liked.  Each  Is 
strong  in  his  party.  In  a  purely  personal 
contest  Griswold  would  have  made  a  better 
showing. 

But  Stassen 's  advent  switched  a  lifeless, 
good-natured  contest  l>etween  two  good  men 
to  a  pitched  battle  over  issues.  Within  a 
comparatively  few  days  the  tide  of  the  cam- 
paign was  deflected  powerfully  to  support  of 
Hucrt  Blttjoi's  stalwart  and  uncompromising 
republicanism,  and  equally  in  pronounced 
opposition  to  Mr.  Stassen 's  ambition  to  lead 
his  party  In  1948. 

Because  there  was  every  early  indication 
of  a  very  close  result,  the  landslide  that 
swept  Dwlght  Griswold  off  his  feet  must  have 
come  to  him  as  a  stunning  surprise.  So  It 
did  to  the  experts  and  guessers  who  had  not 
sufficiently  evaluated  the  quality  of  Nebraska 
Republicans  when  it  comes  to  a  decision  on 
basic  principles. 

The  Nebraska  decision  will  have  Nation- 
wide repercussions.  "All  eyes  were  on  Ne- 
braska." it  was  widely  reported.     Harold  E 


Stassen,  as  his  powerful  newspaper  sup- 
porter, the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  said, 
had  "staked  his  hope*"  on  the  Nebraska  con- 
test. The  result  was  "nervously  awaited." 
Tension  may  relax. 

It  is  well  that  Nebraska,  when  It  did  speak, 
spoke  so  decisively.  It«  voice,  raised  thus 
early,  should  have  a  marked  influence  on  Re- 
publican decisions  in  other  States,  and  with 
this  an  influence  in  the  1948  convention. 

Many  citizens  In  both  parties  are  hoping 
for  a  square-toed  contest  in  1948  ijetween 
a  mongrel  New  Deal-CIO-PAC-City  Bosses 
Party  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  genuinely  and 
courageously  Republican  Party  on  the  other 
hand.  They  want  a  count  of  noses  on  the 
radical  reactionism  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration as  against  a  conservatively  progres- 
sive opposition  that  does  not  hesiute  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade. 

They  want  this  because  they  i>elieve  that, 
within  the  next  2  years,  the  final  decision 
must  be  made  as  twtween  exUeme  leftism 
and  a  return  to  a  representative  constitu- 
tional Government  devoted  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  democratic  society. 

Nebraska  on  Tuesday  pointed  the  way 
toward  such  a  line-up. 


Controllinf  the  Atom  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  three 
editorials  on  atomic-bomb  control  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  press  last 
week : 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

M'MAHON  BILL 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

In  its  treatment  of  the  McMahon  bill  to 
control  atomic  energy,  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  appears  to  be  more  mili- 
tary minded  than  either  the  War  or  Navy 
Department. 

The  McMahon  bill.  In  Its  original  form, 
bore  the  earmarks  of  draftsmen  who  had 
phobias  about  the  military  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  some  of  the  atomic  scientists,  an 
issue  was  made  of  military  versus  civilian 
control  of  atomic  energy.  Thus  stated,  it  was 
a  false  issue.  The  May-Johnson  bill,  to 
which  these  scientists  objected  strenuously, 
did  not  prescribe  military  control.  It  per- 
mitted the  appointment  of  military  and 
naval  officers  to  various  positions,  including 
the  administrator  and  deputy  administrator. 
It  also  contained  strong  provisions  for  safe- 
guarding atomic  Information  of  military 
value. 

The  original  McMahon  bill  went  much 
farther  In  the  other  direction.  It  could 
properly  be  called  a  bill  to  exclude  the  mili- 
tary altogether  from  association  with  atomic 
energy.  It  also  made  entirely  inadequate 
provisions  for  safeguarding  the  secrecy  of 
valuable  information. 

But  these  serious  defects  in  the  McMahon 
bill  were  overcome  before  it  was  reported  out 
by  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of 
five  and  its  key  employees  are  to  be  civilians. 
But  liaison  with  the  Army  and  Navy  Is  pro- 
vided for;  and  suitable  security  clauses  have 
been  Inserted.  The  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments said  they  were  sati-sfled.  The  bill  sent 
to  the  House  had  the  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on 
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Atomic  Energy  and  not  a  vote  waa  cast 
against  It  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Very  good  arguments  can  be  made  for  tying 
the  armed  forces  a  little  closer  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  appointment  of 
military  men  to  one  or  two  of  the  five  places 
on  the  Commission  would  not  mean  mili- 
tary control;  nor  would  the  designation  of 
a  military  man  to  be  head  of  the  Commis- 
sion's division  on  military  applications  of 
atomic  energy.  These  are  decisions  which 
might  well  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  They  are  decisions  which  should 
be  affected  not  only  by  the  personal  quali- 
fications of  the  men  available  but  by  the 
International  situation. 

The  United  States  has  already  presented 
a  plan  for  the  International  control  of  atomic 
energy.  Whether  favorable  consideration  of 
this  plan  in  other  countries  would  be  en- 
couraged or  discouraged  by  the  presence  of 
one  or  two  military  men  on  our  national 
commission  to  control  atomic  energy  is  an 
open  question.    The  effect  might  be  nil. 

As,  or  If.  an  international  control  system 
substantially  like  that  proposed  by  the 
United  States  goes  Into  effect,  our  national 
control  system  will  be  modified  accordingly. 
This  Is  stipulated  in  the  McMahon  bUl  as 
well  as  in  Bernard  M.  Baruch's  presentation 
to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com. 
mission. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Russia  will  agree 
to  an  effective  system  of  International  con- 
trol. Nor  do  we  know  what,  if  anything  ex- 
cept to  collect  all  the  information  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on,  the  Russians  are  doing 
about  atomic  energy  within  their  own  coun- 
try. The  possibility  must  be  faced  that  lack 
of  Russian  cooperation  will  compel  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  pay  serious 
attention  to  atomic  energy  as  a  weapon.  In 
that  event,  the  military  and  our  National 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  may  have  to  b* 
Interlocked  more  closely  than  the  McMahon 
plan  contemplates. 

As  It  passed  the  Senate,  however,  the 
McMahon  bill  provides  for  the  essential  mini- 
mum of  liaison  between  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  military.  It  la  the 
product  of  extended  public  discussion  and 
debate.  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal  have  both 
endorsed  it.  Mr.  Patterson  has  testified  that 
It  is  superior  in  certain  important  respects  to 
the  earlier  May-Johnson  bill  drafted  at  the 
War  Department. 

The  sensible  course  for  the  House  Is  to  take 
-the  bill  unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate. 
A  national  policy  on  atomic  energy  was 
needed  last  fall  when  Mr.  Truman  asked  for 
prompt  action.  It  would  be  especially  un- 
fortunate if  tinkering  with  the  bill  by  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  should  cause 
further  delay. 

EUSSIA  AND  THE  ATOM MR.  GROMTKO'S 

PROPOSAL 

(By  Barnet  Nover) 

Although  the  Gromyko  plan,  like  the  Ba- 
ruch  plan,  emphasizes  the  imperative  need  of 
International  action  to  control  atomic  en- 
ergy, any  other  resemblance  between  them 
Is  purely  coincidental. 

In  substance  and  spirit  the  two  plans  are 
about  as  far  apart  as  the  Poles.  This  may  be 
because,  while  we  put  all  our  cards  face  up 
on  the  table,  the  Russians,  being  horse  trad- 
ers from  away  back,  are  asking  for  far  more 
than  they  hope  to  get,  while  offering- far  less 
than  they  are  really  prepared  to  give. 

We  can  only  hope  that  this  is  the  case  and 
that  in  due  course  the  Russian  attitude  will 
be  substantially  modified. 

Yet  as  matters  stand  now.  the  gulf  between 
the  Russian  and  American  views  on  this  all- 
Important  matter  of  atomic  energy  control 
is  so  wide  and  deep  as  to  make  it  dubious 
whether  any  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tweea  the  two  p-"^  i=  possible. 


This  Is  not  merely  because  the  abolition  of 
the  great  power  veto.  Insofar  as  it  relates  to 
atomic  energy  control,  is  central  In  the 
American  scheme,  while  its  retention  U  the 
very  cornerstone  of  the  Russian  plan. 

This  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
veto  is  merely  the  symptom  of  a  basic  differ- 
ence in  the  attitude  and  approach  of  the  two 
Nations  toward  this  problem. 

The  heart  of  the  Baruch  plan  Is  the  atomic 
development  authority  that  he,  following 
the  suggestion  of  the  authors  of  the  Acheson- 
Llllenthal  report,  would  set  up  and  which 
would  possess  supranational  rights  with  re- 
spect to  the  ownership,  management,  and 
control  and  insjjection  of  atomic  raw  ma- 
terials and  plants.  It  would  be  given  sole 
and  exclusive  rights  to  conduct  research  In 
the  field  of  atomic  explosives,  and  its  agents 
would  have  the  full  right  of  unlimited  in- 
spection. 

Nothing  resembling  such  a  proposal  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  Russian  plan.  To  be  sure, 
the  rules  for  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  would  be  laid  down  by  international 
agreement.  But  the  execution  of  those  rules 
would  be  left  to  the  individual  nations  and 
the  entire  scheme  would  operate  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  with  its  rules  of  procedure — includ- 
ing the  great-power  veto — iinmodified  in  any 
particular. 

It  has  been  argued  with  great  force  and 
cogency  that  In  Insisting  on  the  abolition  of 
the  veto  In  the  atomic  charter,  Mr.  Baruch 
is  pinning  his  hopes  on  a  phantom. 

"The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  a  great 
power  which  violates  a  sovereign  agreement 
was  thoroughly  considered  in  drafting  the 
Charter,"  points  out  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann. 
"The  conclusion  of  those  who  studied  the 
problem  was  the  same  as  that  reached  by 
the  authors  of  the  American  Constitution: 
that  no  great  and  sovereign  power  will  sign 
an  agreement  saying  that  the  other  nations 
may  make  war  against  it,  and  yet  that  no 
agreement  cau  prevent  them  from  waging 
war  against  it  if  they  think  they  must  and 
believe  they  can." 

So  far  as  It  goes,  this  point  is  well  taken. 
But  It  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  veto  applies  to  much  more  than 
the  prevention  of  the  punishment  of  a  treaty 
violator  when  one  of  the  five  great  powers 
decides  against  punishment. 

The  veto,  as  the  experience  of  the  Security 
Counsel  has  demonstrated,  can  be  used  and 
has  been  used  as  an  Instrument  of  delay,  ob- 
struction, and  obfuscatlon. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  It  must  be  elim- 
inated at  least  with  respect  to  anything  In- 
volving the  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Russian  plan  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  is  a  treaty  outlawing  the  atomic 
bomb.  Under  It  the  signatories  would  also 
be  pledged  to  destroy  all  atomic  bombs  in 
their  possession  within  3  months  after  that 
treaty  had  gone  into  force.  And  they  would 
each  promise,  within  6  months  of  that  de- 
velopment, to  "pass  legislation  providing  se- 
vere punishment  for  the  violation  of  the 
terms  of  this  agreement." 

Such  a  treaty  would  have  about  as  much 
value  as  the  Brland-Kellogg  Pact  which  it  so 
greatly  resembles. 

Furthermore,  atomic  energy  development 
would  be  carried  out  not  by  a  supranational 
body,  as  Is  provided  for  in  the  Baruch  plan, 
but  by  the  Individual  nations.  To  be  sure, 
the  Russian  scheme  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  committees  to  go  into  a 
host  of  special  questions  connected  with  the 
problem  of  atomic  energy  development, 
among  them  measures  to  forbid  the  produc- 
tion of  atomic  bombs,  "measures,  systems, 
and  organization  of  control  in  the  use  of 
atomic  energy"  and  "the  elaboration  of  a 
system  of  sanctions  for  application  against 
the  unlawful  use  of  atomic  energy." 

But  all  these  things  would  be  discussed 
and  acted  upon  after  the  outlawry  conven- 


tion had  been  approved,  and  the  dlacuwlons 
and  agreements  would  follow  the  rules  of 
the  Security  CouncU.  This  means  that  Riu- 
sla,  or  any  other  great  power,  could  xise  lt« 
veto  power  to  blackmail  the  others  Into  ac« 
oeptlng  Its  own  point  of  view. 

The  Russian  plan  cannot  for  one  moment 
be  seriously  considered.  It  asks  for  every- 
thing and  offers  nothing. 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  Newt) 

RUSSIA    ASKS    TOO    MTTCH 

It  Is  vital  to  the  future  of  civilisation  that 
there  should  be  International  agreement  for 
control  of  atomic  energy.  But  control  must 
be  control,  without  reservations  or  excep- 
tions starting  with  the  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  going  through  all  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  which  Is  the  proposal  of 
American  Delegate  Baruch. 

So  long  as  any  nation  can  conceal  Its  ac- 
tivities from  the  rest  of  the  world  there  will 
be  no  guaranty  against  misuse  of  atomic 
energy  or  of  any  other  weapon  of  destruction. 

We  would  not  think  of  enacting  a  liquor- 
control  law  under  which  the  big  saloon- 
keepers would  have  the  right  to  bar  police 
from  their  premises.  Russia  is  asking  much 
more  than  that. 

Under  her  coiuter-propoeal  to  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Committee  Russia 
would  have  us  destroy  the  atomic  bombs  we 
have,  promise  not  to  make  any  more,  but 
tell  her  how  to  make  them.  On  top  of  that, 
she  is  telling  us  not  to  ask  her  any  embar- 
rassing questions  about  what  she  does  with 
the  secret. 

That  Is  like  putting  your  head  on  a  block, 
handing  a  sharp  sword  to  a  dangerous  man, 
and  then  going  to  sleep.  For  Russia  has 
been  acting  and  talking  dangerously  ever 
since  VE-day. 

If  the  United  Nations  Is  to  control  atomic 
energy,  that  control  must  be  absolute,  fool- 
proof and  crookproof.  There  must  be  no 
favorites,  exceptions,  reservations,  vetoes, 
back  doors.  Iron  curtains,  or  under-the-coun- 
ter business.  The  law,  when  written,  should 
apply  to  everbody. 

UntU  there  is  that  kind  of  agreement  that 
secrets  and  the  know-how,  which  we  have, 
should  be  kept  where  they  are  safe — in  our 
hands  and  in  no  others. 

The  door  is  wide  open  to  a  meeting  of 
hearts  and  minds  on  this  crucial  Issue.  It 
shoiUd  be  kept  open.  But  let's  keep  our 
powder  dry.  Nothing  should  be  given  away 
until  a  real  agreement  is  reached.  Nor 
should  the  urgency  of  the  problem  blind  u* 
to  the  ugly  fact  that  an  agreement  with  a 
hole  in  It  could  be  fatal  to  mankind. 


Ceiling  Price  on  Feed  Barley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  1CISSOT7U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

BooNvnxx  Mills  Co., 
Boonrille,  Mo..  June  20, 1946. 
Hon.  Max  ScHwabk, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  conducted  a  poll  to  find 

out    the   opinions   of   our   farm   customers. 

The  majority  of  them  feel  that  you  fellows  In 

Washington  aren't  doing  much  of  anything 
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toward  the  good  of  our  country.  Small  tmsl- 
nes*  and  farmers  are  tired  of  trying  to  oper- 
ate under  OPA  and  Government  orders. 
These  are  being  Issued  so  fast  and  amended 
so  regularly  that  we  hardly  know  what  to  do 
or  expect. 

An  example  Is  directive  No.  122  Istued  by 
the  Office  of  Economc  Stabilization.  Thla 
permits  USDA  to  buy  feed  barley  at  the 
malting  barley  ceiling,  which  we  are  not  al- 
lowed, and  allocate  it  to  the  New  England  and 
West  Coast  Sutes  at  the  feed  ceiling  which 
is  fifteen  cents  a  bxishel  less.  We.  in  the 
Midwest,  who  are  In  Just  as  precarious  a 
position,  so  far  as  feed  Is  concerned,  will  be 
called  upon  to  help  pay  this  subsidy  of  15 
cents  a  biishel  which  will  benefit  only  the 
farmers  and  feeders  In  these  States.  This 
is  the  worst  piece  of  class  legislation  that  has 
ever  been  perpetrated  on  the  people  of  the 
Midwest  area. 

Yours  very  truly. 

R.  E.  Casanova, 
■*  Manager. 
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WASIELEWSKI.     Mr.    Speaker. 


tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoko.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
June  22.  1946: 

THl    JOB    SrrUATIOM 

Despite  the  recent  rash  of  strlMes  the  post- 
war Job  situation  in  America  Is  encoxuaging. 
According  to  Robert  C.  Goodwin.  Director 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
the  unemployed  now  total  only  2310.000.  In- 
cluding 1*30.000  veterana.  This  Is  a  large 
number,  but  in  relaUon  to  the  whole  econ- 
omy It  is  far  from  starUlng,  eapeolally  since 
umclal  eeumates  indlcaU  tbat  It  repre- 
MnU  the  peak  ct  UUtneM  and  that  trom  this 
point  on  continued  tmprovtment  can  ba  ex- 
pecud. 

If  there  had  bean  no  tariout  atrlkea,  of 
couna,  tba  plctura  would  now  be  better 
than  It  U.  for  tba  work  itoppaicee  not  merely 
impooed  on  thoae  alraady  bolding  jobs,  but 
aleo  delaying  opportunities  for  those  Just 
entering  the  market  for  gainful  employment. 
Regardlesa  of  this,  however,  It  is  a  measure 
of  the  Nation's  remarkable  economic  capac- 
ity that  it  has  been  able  t6  shift  from  war 
to  peace  without  rufferlng  the  wrench  of 
much  greater  Jobleasneee.  On  VJ-day  no 
one  could  be  absolutely  sure  of  the  outlook; 
Indeed  some  authorities.  Including  Govern- 
ment spokesmen,  considered  certain  factors 
in  the  picture  to  be  so  doubtful  that  they 
warned  of  the  possibility  of  8,000,000  unem- 
ployed by  this  stunmer. 

The  fact  thpt  current  unemployment  ac- 
tually amounts  to  little  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  that  figure  Is  particularly  striking 
when  read  against  the  backgroimd  of  our 
extremely  rapid  demobilization.  Up  to  now 
some  11,500,000  men  have  been  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces.  Of  this  total  only 
930.000  are  seeking  Jobe.  All  the  rest  are 
either  employed  or  going  to  school  or  not 
looking  for  work.  In  short,  the  VJ  vision 
of  a  huge  army  of  idle  veterans  has  not  ma- 
terialised. What  has  happened  Is  that  our 
economy  has  been  resilient  enough  to  ab- 
sorb the  bulk  of  them.  Not  only  have  a  great 
many  women  and  overage  war  workers  with- 
drawn from  the  labcv  market,  but  new  ave- 
nues of  employment,  have  been  opened,  and 


In  Mr.  Goodwin's  Judgment.  If  no  entirely 
imfcrsecn  events  occur,  the  situation  shovild 
now  become  progressively  better. 

Considering  the  enormous  pent-up  domes- 
tic and  world  demand  for  all  sorts  of  durable 
and  nondurable  goods,  this  prospect  of  high 
emplO]rment  seems  almost  inevitable.  We 
can  be  reasonably  certain  of  It,  however,  only 
on  a  short-term  basis.  Whether  there  will  be 
a  boom  of  5  or  10  years  and  a  terrible  bust 
after  that  will  depend  largely  on  the  nature 
of  the  policies  to  be  followed  by  labor,  man- 
agement and  Government  from  here  on  out — 
a  fact  that  miist  temper  any  optimism  of 
the  moment. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
twenty-eighth  session  of  the  Interna- 
tiona] Labor  Conference  which  con- 
vened in  Seattle  on  Jime  6  has  done 
me  the  honor  of  selecting  me  as  its  presi- 
dent. The  Conference  is  now  sitting  and 
will  continue  to  sit  for  some  weeks  and 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  be  in  attendance 
upon  the  Conference  as  muc^i  as  pos- 
sible. I  shall  not,  therefore,  be  present 
in  the  House  during  most  of  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Among  the  matters  which  will  be  de- 
cided upon  in  my  absence  is  the  question 
of  amending  the  Railroad  Retirement 
and  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Acts.  If  I  were  present  In  the  House 
when  the  bill  H.  R.  1362  is  voted  upon. 
I  should  vote  asainst  the  committee  sub- 
stitute and  in  favor  of  the  original 
Grosser  bill.  H.  R  1362.  with  the 
amendments  respecting  coverage  of 
maternity  benefits  which  the  author  of 
the  bill  has  told  me  he  will  sponsor.  In 
my  absence  I  shall  arrange  for  a  pair  in 
order  that  my  vote  may  have  some 
weight  In  the  final  decision. 

I  favor  the  original  Croaser  bill  becausse 
I  believe  that  sound  systems  of  retire- 
ment, permanent  disability,  and  unem- 
ployment and  sickness  insurance  are  a 
vital  necessity  for  this  country.  I  am  in 
hearty  agreement  with  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  message  of  January  11. 
1944.  in  which  he  asked  us  to  explore 
the  means  for  implementing  an  economic 
biU  of  rights.  You  will  recall  that  that 
bill  of  rights  included,  in  addition  to 
other  Important  rights,  "the  right  to 
adequate  medical  care  and  the  opporr- 
tunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good  health; 
the  right  to  adequate  protection  from 
the  economic  fears  of  old  age,  sickness, 
accident,  and  imemployment."  With- 
out adequate  implementation  to  the  eco- 
nomic bill  of  rights  we  shall  be  unable 
to  avoid  those  periodic  depressions 
which,  unless  mitigated,  will  continue  to 
endanger  the  foundations  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

The  committee  substitute  for  the  origi- 
nal Grosser  bill  attempts  an  inadequate 
remedy  for  every  major  problem  faced 


squarely  by  the  Grosser  bill.  It  is  in- 
adequate on  permanent  and  total  disabil- 
ity; it  is  inaaequate  with  respect  to  sur- 
vivor benefits;  it  Is  inadequate  with  re- 
spect to  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance; it  is  inadequate  with  respect 
to  sickness  insurance.  Finally,  it  at- 
tempts to  make  a  drastic  rearrange- 
ment in  the  policies  which  this  Congress 
has  long  adopted  and  followed  for  the 
assessment  of  the  costs  of  these  various 
systems  of  social  insurance.  I  have 
heard  only  two  reasons  advanced  for  op- 
position to  the  Grosser  bill.  One  is  that 
it  increases  the  burdens  on  the  railroads. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  about 
the  ability  of  the  railroad  industry  to 
prosper  if  we  maintain  a  sound  econ- 
omy, as  we  can  if  we  pay  appropriate 
attention  t'  these  social  matters  which 
are  so  vital.  The  second" reason  for  op- 
posing the  Grosser  bill  is  the  allegation 
that  Congress  by  enacting  that  bill 
would  put  the  railroad  workers  into  a 
highly  preferential  category.  In  favor- 
ing the  Grosser  bill  I  am  not  favoring 
any  measure  which  I  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  extend  to  every  worker  in  the 
United  States.  The  idea  that  we  should 
not  deal  fairly  with  the  railroad  work- 
ers at  this  time  but  should  delay  it  until 
we  are  prepared  to  extend  some  uniform 
treatment  to  all  is,  in  reality,  a  plea  for 
doing  nothing  at  all.  I  wish  we  could 
make  more  rapid  progress  toward  the 
improvement  of  social  security  generally, 
but  for  various  reasons  we  are  not  doing 
so.  The  opportunity  is  present  for  mak- 
ing the  railroad  retirement  and  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  systems  per- 
form more  effectively  the  functions  for 
which  they  were  designed.  I  can  think 
of  no  reason  for  failing  to  proceed  to  the 
perfection  of  those  systems. 


Ceilinf  Prices  on  Meat 
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Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Eugene,  Mo. 

Deae  MK.  Schwabe:  When  will  they  ever  do 
away  with  the  OPA.  or.  at  least,  get  someone 
in  there  with  some  sense  enough  to  know 
that  we  farmers  can't  keep  on  producing  this 
livestock  for  meat  at  the  present  ceiling 
price? 

We  live  here  In  a  grain-deficient  area,  that 
Is,  we  don't  raise  enough  grain  to  fatten  out 
our  livestock,  and  all  the  grain  we  buy  Is 
what  they  call  black-market  prices. 

I  am  now  feeding  35  hogs  and  paying  $1.90 
per  bushel  for, corn,  which  Is  overcelllng.  but 
when  I  ship  my  hogs  In  a  couple  of  weeks  I 
will  take  $14.80  In  St.  Louis,  or  about  14 
cents  here  after  shrink  and  shipping  costs 
are  paid. 

Anyone  with  common  sense  knows  It  will 
not  pay  out.  So  far  I  have  kept  up  my  feed- 
ing operations  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  help 
feed  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  unless  some  changes  are  made  soon  I 
will  do  as  thousands  of  other  farmers  have 
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already  done — ship  out  my  sows  and  boar 
and  quit; 

If  labor  can  get  a  raise  of  18V^  cents  an 
hour,  why  Isn't  the  farmer  entitled  to  some- 
thing, too? 

Our  cattle  will  have  to  be  shipped  off  the 
grass  this  summer,  because  the  price  we  have 
to  pay  for  grain  and  the  price  we  get  for  beef 
Just  simply  doesn't  figure  out  any  profit. 

And  after  all  we  farmers  are  entitled  to 
make  a  profit. 

I  have  already  cut  my  laying  hens  to  about 
250,  and  other  years  I  had  400. 

I  think  If  they  would  take  the  price  con- 
trols off  livestock  and  let  it  be  a  case  of 
supply  and  demand,  we  farmers  could  take 
care  of  our  own  business,  then  if  as  hogs  are 
scarce  as  now  the  price  would  go  up,  and  it 
would  be  an  Inducement  for  the  farmer  to 
raise  them,  then  when  they  would  become 
plentiful  the  price  always  will  react  and  the 
farmer  would  trim  his  herd  a  little. 

Anyway,  that's  the  way  the  country  was 
run  for  all  the  time  before  the  New  Deal  was 
Invented. 

It's  just  a  case  of  too  many  regulations  by 
people  that  don't  understand  what  they  are 
doing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  Limbach. 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  on  June  20.  1946,  entitled 
"Needed:  A  Power  Policy": 

needed:  a  powek  polict 
An  Investigation  by  Congress  of  electric- 
utility  lobbying  against  public  power,  called 
for  by  Senator  Murray,  ought  to  be  forth- 
coming     Eleven    power   companies   in    the 
Southwest  bsvo  Just  won  a  signal  victory  In 
Congress  tn  their  campaign  to  prevent  the 
water  resource!  of  the  Nation  from  being  de- 
veloped and  utlUted  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.    It  would  be  Interesting,  and 
»    the  public  has  a  right  to  know,  by  what 
^  me^ns  Congress  was  Induced  to  reverse  Itaelf 
in  this  matter,  and  who  paid  the  lobbying 
bill. 

The  Nation  needs  a  water-power  policy,  but 
Congress  has  enunciated  one  from  time  to 
time  only  to  recant  under  pressure  from  the 
utilities— which  Is  worse  than  having  no 
policy  at  all.  for  it  Is  a  policy  of  confusion. 
The  immediate  Issue,  which  caused  Senator 
Murray  to  call  for  an  Investigation.  Speaker 
Rayburn  to  declare  that  Washington  Is 
"seething  with  utility  lobbyists,"  and  Sen- 
ator Hn.L  to  charge  the  power  companies 
with  a  "widespread,  vicious,  and  unprinci- 
pled lobbying  and  propaganda  campaign" 
against  TVA  and  similar  developments — in- 
cluding MVA — is  one  on  which  Congress  has 
shown  Just  such  a  futile  vacillation. 

The  United  States  Government  owns  the 
Denison  Dam  In  Texas  and  the  Norfork  Dam 
In  Arkansas,  and  Is  Joint  owner  with  Okla- 
homa of  the  Pensacola  Dam.  Each  of  the 
dams  has  a  power  plant.  The  three  power 
plants  are  unconnected.  If  one  area  has  an 
unusually  dry  season,  and  there  Is  not 
enough  power  to  fill  requirements,  while  an- 
other has  a  surplus  of  power,  the  first  area 
has  to  go  short  of  electricity  while  the  sec- 
ond area  wastes  it.    It  Is  Just  plain  horse 


sense  to  connect  the  power  plants  so  that 
shortages  and  surpluses  can  be  leveled  out. 
That  Is  what  the  Interior  Department  Is  try- 
ing to  do. 

Congress  had  already  laid  down  the  policy 
for  the  disposition  of  the  power.  It  was  to 
be  disposed  of  In  a  manner  to  provide  the 
most  widespread  use  and  at  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable rates,  with  preference  given  to  public 
bodies  and  coop^atlves.  TVA  operates  under 
an  Identical  mandate  from  Congress. 

To  carry  out  Congress's  orders,  the  Interior 
Department  set  up  a  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration for  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
parts  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas,  and  asked  for  $23,000,000  to  get  it 
started.  SPA  would  build  lines  connecting 
the  power  plants,  and  It  would  build  trans- 
mission lines  and  sell  the  power  wholesale 
as  directed  by  Congress,  selling  to  private 
utilities  what  was  left  over  after  preference 
had  been  given,  as  Congress  required,  to 
publicly   owned   distribution    agencies. 

The  Southwestern  power  companies  were 
not  satisfied  with  getting  their  share.  They 
wanted  a  monopoly  of  the  power,  and  they 
didn't  want  to  have  to  bid  for  It.  They 
wanted  to  dictate  the  price  by  being  the  only 
possible  buyer.  If  they  could  prevent  SPA 
from  building  transmission  lines  they  would 
have  everything  they  wanted.  The  publicly 
owned  distribution  agencies  couldn't  afford 
to  build  transmission  lines,  but  the  private 
utilities  could.  They  would  have  a  monopoly 
on  the  public's  power,  at  their  own  price. 
If  they  couldn't  get  that,  they  wanted  to 
kill  the  project. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  cut 
the  $23,000,000  request  down  to  $3,298,000.  the 
House  increased  that  sum  to  $7,500,000,  and 
now  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recommended  that  the  appropriation  be 
reduced  to  zero — a  recommendation  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  Senator  Thomas. 
of  Oklahoma,  explains  that  "the  committee 
was  against  •  •  •  socialization  of  power 
lines.  •  •  •"  This  leaves  congressional 
water-power  policy,  as  of  today,  firmly  en- 
trenched on  both  sides  of  the  question,  or  on 
neither  side — who  could  possibly  tell  which? 
It  does  not  speak  too  well  for  the  long-rat^e 
responsibility  of  our  highest  deliberative 
body. 

The  utilities  have  won  a  battle.  They  have 
made  Congren  look  confused  and  futile.  The 
public  will  bear  the  cost — in  electric  bills 
to  pay  for  the  lobbying,  and  In  public  power 
wasted  or  turned  Into  private  profit  rather 
than  public  benefit.  But  If  Senator  Mtnuur'a 
advice  Is  heeded,  and  a  thoroughgoing  In- 
vestigation Is  undertaken,  the  lobbyists  may 
lose  the  war.  It  is  of  the  most  fundamental 
Importance;  for  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  can  never  be  developed  to  their  max- 
imum usefulness  until  Congress  lajrs  down 
a  coherent  water-power  policy  and  abides 
by  it. 


Research  and  Uses  of  Coal  Are  Important; 
Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittee  To 
Hold  Hearings;  Newspaper  Article 
Explains  New  Development 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Chairman  Soboss.  of  the  Mines 
and  Mining  Committee,  appointed  a  sub- 
committee on  coal,  composed  of  Repre- 
sentatives Kelliy,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 


sylvania:  Hedrick.  Democrat,  of  West 

Virginia;  Landis,  Republican,  of  Indiana; 
Rockwell,  Republican,  of  Colorado;  and 
myself  as  chairman. 

We  have  planned,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical date,  to  hold  hearings  In  reference 
to  the  production,  uses,  and  new  activities 
in  the  field  of  coal.  Coal  development 
and  research  is  vital.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  Appen- 
dix in  the  Record  of  May  8.  in  which  they 
will  find  an  extension  of  remarks,  be- 
ginning on  page  A2679,  in  further  refer- 
ence to  this  subject. 

In  conoection  with  expansion  of  coal 
uses,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Calvert  L.  Estill,  well-known  newspaper- 
man, and  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Martinsburg  (W.  Va.)  Journal: 

Glamorized  Coal  Dust 
Chaelcston,  June  21. — Rocket  ships,  mol- 
ten-metal bullets,  radar,  and  messages  to  the 
moon  capture  the  popular  Imagination  as 
they  loom  above  those  vast  "new  horizons" 
the  poUticlsns  love  to  talk  about;  yet  there 
are  other  t hipes  on  the  horizon,  not  so  glam- 
orous, but  perhaps  portending  more  good  to 
humanity  than  some  of  the  widely  advertised 
wonders. 

One  such  shape  Is  made  up  of  coal  dust 
which  is  itself  an  unlovely  thing,  but  the 
power  it  has  to  make  life  pleasanter  Is  glamor 
personified.  Coal  dust  has  yielded  a  wealth 
of  beauty  and  utility  in  plastics:  it  has  filled 
the  medicine  chest  with  everything  from  old- 
fashioned  aspirin  to  brand  new  sulfa  drugs; 
It  has  clothed  man  from  top  to  toe;  and  has 
ornamented  women  whether  they  dealt  at 
Woolworth's  or  Tiffany's. 

And  now  the  black  dust  Is  ready  to  enter 
a  new  field:  the  furnishing  of  direct  power 
for  locomotion  and  for  spinning  the  wheels 
of  Industry.  A  coal-dust  burning  engine  has 
been  developed  which  operates  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Jet  plane.  It  may.  in  time, 
revolutionize  rail  and  road  transport,  drive 
great  ships  across  the  ocean,  supply  the  mo- 
tive power  for  automobile  and  airplane. 

A   a.   *   O.   BABT 

About  a  year  ago  the  able  president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RaUroad  Co.,  R.  B. 
White,  who  was  chairman  of  a  group  repre- 
senting railroads  and  coal  companies  which 
had  raised  money  for  research  Into  better 
utUlaatlon  of  coal  to  offset  competition  from 
other  fuels,  selected  a  top-fllgbt  research 
man.  John  I.  Tellot,  to  design  and  build  a 
new  type  of  engine — the  coal  turbine. 

He  has  done  the  Job  assigned  him.  The 
new  engine  should  soon  be  ready  to  roll — and 
roll  with  three  or  foxir  times  the  efficiency 
of  present  steam  locomotives.  Powdered  coal 
under  pressure  bums  at  hellish  heat,  shoot- 
ing expanding  gasea  against  the  blades  of  a 
turbine.  That's  the  power  plant,  which  has 
only  one  moving  part. 

The  fuel  Is  only  a  fraction  as  expensive  aa 
Diesel  oil  or  gasoline.  The  turbine  uses  the 
same  lump  coal  that  feeds  the  fires  of  steam 
engines,  but  It  grinds  that  coal  as  fine  as 
talcum  powder.  It  uses  no  water,  and  It  can 
run  for  1.000  miles  without  refueling.  There 
are  no  cinders,  and  not  much  more  smoke 
than  comes  from  a  corn-cob  pipe. 

BEHIND  THE  ENGINE 

Behind  the  engine  powered  by  a  coal  tur- 
bine will  come  a  string  of  cars  in  which  many 
of  the  fittings  wiU  have  a  close  connection 
with  the  same  coal  dust  that  furnishes  mo- 
tive power.  The  cover  on  the  seats  In  the 
chair  car  wUl  be  fabrics  coated  with  tough 
plastic  which  looks  like  leather  and  feels 
like  leather,  but  Is  sc\iff-proof  and  crack- 
proof  and  easy  to  clean. 

Lamp  shades  and  standards  will  be  of 
plastic.  In  rich  colors  and  beautiful  deslftis. 
Table  tops  will  have  a  percentage  of  coal,  and 
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plastic  trim  will  be  used  widely.  Wiring  to 
the  lights  aod  to  the  push  button  which 
•ununons  the  porter  will  be  plastic-coated. 

In  the  diner,  there  will  be  dishes  that 
bounce  like  ping-pong  balls  if  dropped,  and 
,  that  won't  crack,  break,  or  warp.  Color  com- 
binations will  be  endless.  Coal,  through  the 
magic  of  chemistry,  will  add  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  traveler  in  a  thousand 
ways  and  designs. 

STAKK  IN  THI  TVTXntt 

West  Virginia  has  a  great  stake  in  the  pio- 
neering of  the  broad  new  horizons.  Her  vast 
■toree  of  coal  will  be  used  as  raw  materials 
Instead  of  Just  a  fuel  to  bum  to  produce 
heat  and  power  in  an  indirect  way.  And 
tbe  State  Is  In  a  position  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  her  opportunities. 

Two  Members  of  Congress  from  West  Vir- 
ginia have  been  appointed  on  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Mines  and  Mining  Committee 
to  study  production  and  uses  of  coal.  They 
are  Jcmnincs  Randolph,  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, and  E.  H.  Heuuck,  of  the  Sixth.  Ran- 
dolph, as  chairman  of  the  group,  has  already 
anuouuced  that  hearings  will  be  held  as  soon 
as  possible  on  new  uses,  especially  In  the 
field  of  plastics. 

Experiments  have  already  proved  that  gaso- 
line can  be  profitably  extracted  from  coal, 
but  If  the  coal  turbine  Is  able  to  do  all  the 
things  its  designers  think  it  will  do,  gaso- 
line extraction  from  coal  may  soon  be  as 
obsolete  as  ancient  isinglass.  Coal.  In  pow- 
dered form,  will  be  used  directly,  instead  of 
generating  steam,  to  turn  the  wheels  of  In- 
dustry. 

There  are  at  least  two  signboards  point- 
ing toward  the  new  horizons  for  this  great 
coal-producing  State.  One  says  power,  and 
thc^j^her  plastics.  West  Virginia  undoubt- 
edly 'follow  both  paths. 


S«otli  Dakota  Rates  High  Among  All 
Foo<l-Prodiiciii«[  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOTTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last 
Friday's  Record  I  inserted  a  study  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
revealing  some  of  the  great  contributions 
South  Dakota  has  made  to  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 
At  this  time  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  tabulation  which  supplies 
additional  information  on  the  same 
subjects 

Today's  review  of  South  Dakota's  vast 
productivity  is  found  in  an  editorial 
taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Daily 
Argus-Leader,  published  in  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  as  follows  : 

AMOTHn    imx    REVIEW    OF    STATE'S    BATIHG 

The  greater  South  Dakota  association  con- 
tinues to  present  figures  to  show  that  its 
6tate  is  truly  great. 

Because  these  statistics  are  so  Uluminating 
and  so  Impressive,  it  seems  worth  while  to 
place  much  emphasis  on  them.  In  a  com- 
pilaUon  received  yesterday,  the  figures  on 
South  Dakota's  rating  are  presented  is  a 
different  fonn.  The  Inlonnatlon  Is  not  In 
addition  to  that  already  reviewed,  but  It  is 
In  a  more  effective  form. 

Here  is  South  Dakota's  rating  In  the  12 
North  Central  SUtes: 


Ranks  first: 

1.  In  the  reduction  of  farm-mortgage  debt, 
1930-44. 

2.  In  the  average  value  of  livestock  per 
farm. 

3.  In  the  number  of  cattle  per  farm. 

4.  In  the  pounds  of  cattle  produced  In  1945. 

5.  In  1945  wool  production  per  farm. 

6.  In  the  average  number  of  acres  per  farm. 

7.  In  the  value  of  rye  produced  In  1945. 
Ranks  second: 

1.  In  the  value  of  barley  produced  In  1945. 

2.  In   the   average   harvested  acreage   per 
farm,  1934-43 

3.  In  chickens  produced  per  farm  In  1945. 

4.  In  the  number  of  tractors  per  100  farms. 
Ranks  third: 

1.  In  gross  State  debt  reduction,  1940  45. 

2.  In  value  of  fiaxseed  produced  in  1945. 

3.  In  value  of  all  sorghums  produced  in 
1945. 

4.  In  the  value  of  alfalfa  seed  produced  In 
1945. 

Ranks  fourth : 

1.  In    average    cash    income   per   farm    in 
1945. 

2.  In  hog  production  per  farm  In  1945. 

3.  In  average  value  of  corn  production  per 
farm  in  1945. 

Ranks  fifth: 

1.  In  the  value  of  oats  produced  In  1945. 

2.  In  the  value  of  all  wheat  produced  in 
1S45. 

3.  In  S-year  average  cash  income  per  farm, 
1941-45. 

4.  In  the  number  of  automobiles  per  100 
farms 

Ranks  sixth: 

1.  In  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  per 
farm. 

2.  In  the  value  of  sweetclover  seed  pro- 
duced in  1945. 

3.  In  the  value  of  potatoes  produced  In 
1945. 

These  statistics  reveal  progress  and  sub- 
stance. In  addition,  the  GSDA  presents  some 
figures  showing  South  Dakota's  splendid  par- 
ticipation in  the  purchase  of  Government  E 
bonds. 

Our  total  purchases  of  these  bonds 
amounted  to  $167,813,829.  (And  our  total 
purchases  of  all  types  of  war  bonds  was 
♦384.474.651  ) 

South  Dakota's  comparative  showing  in 
the  E  l)ond  purchases  was  excellent.  There 
were  no  assigned  quotas  in  the  first  two  cam- 
paigns but  there  were  in  the  others. 

Here  is  our  performance,  as  compared  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  in  respect  to  the  per- 
centage purchases  of  the  assigned  quotas: 


I'nited    South 
:>UUis    Dakoia 


Third  War  I^an 

Fourth  W  HT  Loan 

Kifih  War  Loau .„, 

filth  War  Loan 

."^ovoiith  War  Loon... 
Victofy  Loan 
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lOG 

lot 

115 

99 

111 
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112 
144 

i:«) 
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112 

145 


All  of  this  materia]  should  contribute  much 
to  the  pride  of  South  Dakotans  in  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  interesting  concomi- 
tant of  South  Dakota's  great  record 
in  farm  production  is  the  final  table  in 
the  above  editorial  showing  that  South 
Dakota  has  ranked  far  above  the  nation- 
al average  in  all  of  the  war-bond  drives. 
South  Dakota's  productive  soil  and 
friendly  communities  are  peopled,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  thrifty  and  patriotic  people. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
South  Dakota's  record  of  holding  on  to 
tlic  war  bonds  which  have  been  pur- 
chased Is  also  well  above  the  national 
average.   Very  few  of  our  citizens  are  re- 


deeming their  bonds  for  cash — having 
an  abiding  faith  in  South  Dakota  our 
citizens  also  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  great  Republic  of  which 
South  Dakota  forms  an  important  part. 


Letter  From  the  Mayor  of  Zanesville,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  P.  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24, 1946 

Mr.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hava 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the 
mayor  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  to  Mr.  Wilson 
W.  Wyatt. 

The  mayor  expresses  rightful  indigna- 
tion for  the  run-around  misinformation, 
and  noncooperation  of  the  field  ofHce  in 
Columbus.  Here  is  a  city  that  offers 
100-percent  cooperation  in  solving  the 
veteran  housing  and  what  do  they  get? 
Nothing.  Surely  it  is  time  for  action 
and  as  the  mayor's  letter  proves  evi- 
dently action  and  homes  must  not  be  in 
the  present  program  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  June  20,  1946. 
V/ILSOU  W.  Wtatt, 

AdministTatoT-Erpediter, 

National  Housing  Agency. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dea«  Mr.  Wtatt:  Complying  with  your 
request  of  April  5,  1946,  I  carefully  selected 
a  group  of  able  men  to  serve  as  the  mayor's 
veterans  emergency  housing  committee.  I 
called  this  group  of  men  together  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  piupose  of  the  commit- 
tee. They  very  enthusiastically  agreed  to 
serve  and  do  everything  that  was  humanly 
possible  to  help  eliminate  the  shortage  of 
housing  accommodations  for  returning  vet- 
erans. 

This  committee  felt  that  before  any  plans 
were  formulated,  they  should  have  a  meet- 
ing with  your  representatives  and  discuss 
with  them  the  quickest  and  best  ways  that 
the  purpose  for  which  the  committee  was 
formed  could  be  accomplished.  I  arrange 
this  meeting  and  a  group  of  the  committee 
went  to  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  met  with  your 
representatives. 

Your  representatives  informed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  Zanesville  was 
one  of  the  most  backward  and  uncooperative 
communities  in  the  State,  apparently  because 
our  financial  institutions  were  able  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  cur  community  without 
aaklng  unnecessary  assistance  from  estab- 
lished Government  agencies,  particularly 
FHA.  They  were  also  informed  that  about 
the  only  and  by  far  the  quickest  way  to  be 
able  to  get  materials  and  build  homes  for  the 
veterans  was  to  form  a  corporation  and  build 
a  group  of  houses  to  sell  the  veterans. 

The  information  that  this  committee  had 
received  from  yoiu-  representatives  seemed 
like  a  large  responsillblty  for  them  to  assume. 
However,  acting  in  good  faith,  the  committee 
accepted  this  responsibility,  and  laid  the 
ground  work  for  the  forming  of  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  erect  a  group  of  homes  lor 
returning  veterans^ 

The  veterans'  emergency  housing  com- 
mittee then  organized,  with  each  member  of 
the  committee  serving  as  the  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  made  up  of  members  outside 
the  main  committee.  Plans  (or  forming  the 
corftoration -were  made  so  as  to  spread  the 
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membership  as  far  as  possible,  making  this  a 
community  project.  A  registration  of  the 
returning  veterans  was  made  to  estabfish 
their  needs.  The  necessary  financial  ar- 
rangements were  made.  A  survey  of  the 
available  property  was  made  both  within  the 
city  limits  and  adjacent  thereto.  Contractors 
were  contacted  and  pledged,  either  as  a  group 
or  as  Individuals,  that  they  would  give  their 
undivided  attention  to  this  work  so  that  it 
W'.u'.d  be  compie'.ed  quickly  and  economically. 
Organized  labor  pledged  full  cooperation  to 
help  in  every  way  that  it  could  help.  The 
committee  thought  that  it  had  made  a  great 
deal  of  progress  and  that  actual  construction 
would  soon  be  under  way. 

A  second  meeting  with  your  representatives 
In  Columbus  was  then  arranged  and  held. 
On  that  occasion  the  committee  sought  as- 
surance that  if  the  corporation  set-up  was 
perfected,  the  necessary  building  materials 
would  be  made  available  promptly.  The 
committee  was  informed  then  that  there  was 
no  need  to  organize  a  corporation  and.  in 
fact,  that  the  organization  of  the  corporation 
would  not  speed  the  availability  of  materials. 
Nonplused,  the  committee  interrogated  your 
representatives  as  to  what  assurances  could 
b"'  given  regarding  deliveries  of  materials, 
either  under  a  corporate  set-up  or  individual 
veteran  applications.  To  this  the  reply  was 
given  that  in  either  event  the  necessary 
priorities  would  be  granted  but  that  the  same 
would  be  in  effect  only  to  grant  a  license  to 
hunt  for  materials.  Adding  Insult  to  injury 
the  committee  was  to'd  that  its  purpose  was 
to  publicize  and  create  a  desire  for  homes  as 
if  there  was  not  an  overwhelming  hue  and 
cry  for  homes  for  veterans  everywhere.  The 
committee  was  further  told  the  many  bottle- 
necks existing,  the  steps  contemplated  to 
break  them,  the  many  subterfuges  resorted 
to  in  securing  goodi  through  black  markets, 
and  the  terrific  amount  of  commercial  and 
nor  housing  construction  in  progress  every- 
where. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  the  committee 
has  now  been  clear  around  RoL  n  Hood's 
barn  and  is  now.  back  exactly  where  it  started. 
Despite  all  your  plans  wt  are  experiencing  the 
same  inept  and  disorganized  attention  which 
has  been  accorded  this  Important  problem  for 
many  months;  directives  mean  nothing, 
commercial  building  continues  unrestrained, 
black  markets  fiourlsh,  locai  suppliers  are  by- 
passed, and  a  powerful  Federal  Government 
Ls  defied.  Through  It  all  the  veteran  remains 
the  forgotten  man.  His  service  to  his  coun- 
try avails  nought  In  the  face  of  the  dollar 
appeal  of  speculator  and  the  demands  of 
commerce  and  of  Industry,  whether  neces- 
sary or  not. 

A  swelling  chorus  arises  from  our  thou- 
sands of  veterans,  crying  out,  "How  long  must 
this  go  on?"  As  tl.ey  see  roadside  stands, 
plant  renovations,  filling  stations,  and  store 
remodeling  materializing  en  every  side,  all 
taking  their  portion  of  needed  supplies,  they 
realize  how  short  is  the  memory  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  gave  their  full  measure  of 
devotion  and  service.  If  they  must  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  procrastination  and  po- 
litical expediency,  they  would  like  to  know 
it  and  to  have  the  truth  straight  out,  rather 
than  to  find  it  after  months  of  deception  and 
double  talk. 

I  realize  on  your  shoulders  is  a  grave  bur- 
den but  It  is  one  which  you  have  assumed. 
You  and  you  alone  have  it  in  your  power  to 
cut  the  knots  that  bind  us  from  the  solution 
of  veterans'  housing.  Let's  get  on  with  the 
Job.  Call  an  end  to  th's  shilly-shallying  and 
put  our  productive  abilities  into  the  right 
channels. 

We  can  house  our  veterans  If  we  will.  My 
committee  still  wants  to  do  the  job.  What 
I  want  to  know  is.  Do  you  want  It  to  work 
and  will  you  make  It  possible  for  it  to  work — 
right  now?  What  Is  the  advice  you  want 
me  to  give  my  committee?  Should  I  tell 
them  they  are  stymied  again  by  govern- 
mental red  tape  and  buck-passing  and  might 


as  well  resign,  or  can  I  tell  them  how  you 
will  get  them  the  materials  they  must  have? 
I  await  your  answer.     So  do  the  veterans  of 
Zanesville  and  Muskingum  County. 
Yours  truly, 

Wm.  G.  Watson, 
.    Mayor  of  Zanesville.  Ohio. 


Midwest  Demands  Favorable  Action  on 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Proj- 
ect Before  Adjournment  of  Congress 


EXTFJ^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

of  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  are  beginning  to  talk  about  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  some  of  the  rest 
of  the  folks  are  also  beginning  to  discuss 
that  subject.  The  people  of  the  Mid- 
westein  States  are  all  interested  in  hav- 
ing Congress  pass  pending  legislation 
authorizing  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 
They  want  that  done  before  there  is  an 
adjournment  and  so  far  as  I  can  see 
there  is  no  valid  reason  that  should  pre- 
vent that  procedure.  Legislation  has 
been  pending  for  almost  18  months  now 
and  it  will  break  nobody's  back  if  just  a 
Uttle  nod  from  the  administration  lead- 
ers calls  up  this  St.  Lawrence  project 
and  has  it  passed. 

The  records  will  show  that  the  rivers 
and  harbors  bill  and  the  flood-control 
bill  are  both  ready  for  action  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  they  will  undoubtedly  be 
called  up  also  any  time  over  there 
and  will  undoubtedly  pass  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  When  either  of  those  bills 
is  called  up  for  passage,  there  is  nothing 
more  natural  or  nothing  more  free  from 
superstition  than  a  motion  by  some 
friend  of  the  American  people  to  add  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
legislation  as  an  amendment  to  one  of 
those  bills.  This  would  be  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  there  would  be 
much,  if  any,  opposition. 

SI      LAWRENCE    PROJECT    REPORTED    ON    JUNE     13 
IN  THE  SENATE 

The  Congressional  Record  of  June  13, 
1946,  page  6772,  contains  the  following: 

Report  by  Mr.  Hatch;  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  104.  Joint  reso- 
lution approving  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  relating  to  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  with  the 
exception  of  certain  provisions  thereof:  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  negotiation  of  certain  treaties; 
authorizing  the  investigation  through  the 
Department  of  State  and  with  Canada  of  the 
feasibility  of  making  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway  self-liquidating;  and  for 
other  purposes,  together  with  minority  views 
of  Mr.  White;  with  an  amendment.  (Rept. 
No.  1499.) 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  readily  understand 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  deals  with  the  same  type  of  de- 


velopment that  we  find  in  order  in  con- 
nection with  all  measures  pertaining  to 
the  improvement  of  rivers,  harbors,  and 
so  forth.  There  would,  therefore,  be 
nothing  imusual  to  consider  this  meas- 
ure, which  seeks  to  deepen  the  14-foot 
channel  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  for 
two  purposes:  First,  so  that  oceangoing 
vessels  can  travel  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  western  point  of  navigation 
on  the  Great  Lakes  where  they  can  ar- 
rive safely  at  Duluth.  Minn.;  second,  this 
Improvement  will  develop  tremendous 
electric  power  output  by  the  building  of 
a  dam  at  Massena,  N.  Y..  which  Is  of 
particular  concern  to  the  people  of  New 
York  State  and  New  England.  Almost 
everybody  worth  while  on  the  North 
American  Continent  has  advocated  this 
development.  The  list  includes  five  Pres- 
idents, none  of  whom  could  have  been 
wrong  in  advocating  development  that 
would  add  to  the  wealth  of  America  and 
be  beneficial  to  our  domestic  economy. 

COST  OF  the  project 

In  the  old-fashioned  days  the  selfish 
Interests  that  were  always  able  to  block 
this  project  shed  crocodile  tears  about 
the  enormous  cost  of  this  project  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  When  tears  failed 
them,  they  developed  a  wailing  habit 
which  would  make  a  child  with  the  colic 
sound  like  a  muffled  drum  beating  a  mile 
under  the  earth's  surface. 

But  seriously,  no  one  needs  to  worry 
about  the  fantastic  protest  of  these  self- 
ish interests  who  opposed  the  seaway  be- 
cause of  cost.  Nearly  all  of  those  same 
interests  are  in  favor  of  the  British  loan 
of  about  $4,000,000,000,  more  or  less. 
They  want  that  loan  acted  on  favorably 
by  Congress  and  they  are  making  every 
effort  in  that  direction.  Now,  here  Is  my 
proposition  to  them:  Let  us  borrow  back 
$200,000,000  of  the  loan  to  Britain  and 
use  the  money  to  do  something  for 
America  just  for  a  change.  By  doing 
this  we  would  reduce  our  loan  to  Britain 
about  one-fourteenth,  or  thereabouts^  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  our  "do-good- 
ers" want  to  hand  out  to  Great  Britain. 
I  figured  it  out  once  that  we  could  build 
14  projects  like  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
for  just  about  the  same  amount  of  money 
that  we  are  going  to  hand  out  to  Great 
Britain.  So  I  think  we  ought  to  take  one- 
fourteenth  of  that  money  and  give  the 
taxpayers  of  America  a  little  value  re- 
ceived. When  we  spend  $200,000,000  dol- 
lars as  our  share  of  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect then  we  are  doing  something  which 
will  bring  back  to  us  many,  many  dollars 
more  than  the  amount  we  invested.  For 
example,  when  you  spend  $1  in  develop- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence  project  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  permanent  improve- 
ment which  will  bring  back  $10  in  divi- 
dends for  every  dollar  invested.  It  is 
really  one  of  the  greatest  self-liquidating 
projects  in  the  imiverse. 

report  or  senator  carl  hatch 

I  have  before  me  a  committee  print  of 
a  subcommittee  document  known  as  the 
report  of  a  subcommittee  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  104.  dealing  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project.  Thii 
document  was  submitted  on  May  1.  1946, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
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Foreign  Relations.  I  quote  from  page  56 
of  this  document  wherein  the  favorable 
report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  com- 
mittee says: 

The  proponents  established  the  fact  that 
this  seaway  is  not  designed  to  take  away 
traffic  from  existing  transporutlon  facill- 
tte«:  Its  main  purpose  is  to  help  meet  a  part 
of  future  needs.  It  Is  authoritatively  esti- 
mated thai  the  tonnage  volume  of  United 
States  pootwar  foreign  trade  may  double  the 
tonnage  that  was  bandied  In  prewar  years. 
•  •  •  •  • 

From  the  evidence  presented  it  seems  clear 
that  traffic  on  the  seaway  is  not  going  to 
cripple  the  railroads. 

Of  course  it  Is  almost  universally  true 
In  connection  vith  every  rivers  and  har- 
bors Improvement  In  the  United  States 
that  statistics .  show  such  improvement 
has  Increased  railroad  tonnage  and  made 
a  greater  volume  of  railroad  freight  pos- 
sible. Just  as  the  building  of  the  port 
of  New  York  made  it  possible  for  rail- 
roads to  serve  an  economic  purpose,  so 
will  the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  increase  the  potential  prosperity 
of  the  railroads  of  America.  No  one 
wants  to  haul  rock  and  fill  up  the  harbor 
of  New  York. 

The    enormou.s    amoimt    of    hydro- 
electric power  which  will  be  available 
when  this  project  is  completed  will  make 
It  possible  for  New  York  State  and  New 
England  to  have  electric  power  compar- 
able in  cost  with  other  sections  of  the 
country  so  that  the  industrial  prosperity 
of  this  section  of  the  United  States  will 
be  greatly  enhanced.    This  northeastern 
section  of  the  United  States,  if  it  is  to 
keep  its  industrial  and  manufacturing 
plants,  instead  of  having  them  moved  to 
some  other  section  of  the  country,  needs 
this  cheap  electric  power  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  Northeastern  States 
when  the  St.  Lawrence  project  is  devel- 
oped.  If  the  people  in  this  section  do  not 
get  this  cheap  electric  power,  then  they 
are  going  to  keep  on  losing  their  fac- 
tories. 

CONGRXSa    SHOULD    NOT    AOJOCXN    UNTII,    n    AP- 
PROVES   THE    ST.    LAWRENCE    PROJECT 

All   of   this   comment.   Mr.   Speaker, 
points  to  one  conclusion,  namely,  that 
Congress  should  not  adjourn  until  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  adds  this 
project  to  the  flood-control  bill  or  to  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  and  acts  favorably 
on  the  same.     The  measure  will  then 
come  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  courageous,  forward-looking,  and 
Nation-minded   Representatives  of   the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  lay  aside 
sectionalism  and  carrj*  out  the  mandate 
of  the  people  for  the  development  of  our 
natural  re  ources.     The   largest  single 
project  on  this  subject  pending  now  is 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect, and  I  feel  certain  that  the  Members 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   will 
measure  up  to  their  responsibihties  and 
do  their  duty.    This  matter  has  been  en- 
tirely tor   long  delayed.     Had  it  been 
completed,  it  would  have  contributed  to 
our  efficiency  in  successfully  carrying  out 
the  program  of  winning  World  War  IL 
Should  the  safety  of  the  American  people 
again   be   threatened  sometime  in  the 
future,  we  can  undertake  now  no  project 
that  will  more  greatly  promote  our  na- 
tional safety  and  well-being  than  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 


The  Rice  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBCS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks .  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Believing  our  representatives  and  many  of 
our  customers  would  lilce  to  have  a  general 
picture  of  the  present  rice  situation,  we  give 
you  below  the  complete  text  of  a  talk  our 
chairman.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Godchaux.  was  asked 
to  make  to  the  New  Orleans  Association  of 
Commerce  recently.  This  talk  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  association  and  by  the  public 
at  large.  It  gives  you  a  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  the  problems  the  Industry  faces  and 
recommends  a  radical  change  in  the  Govern- 
ment rice  program. 

We  also  include  a  reprint  of  an  article  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  requested 
Mr.  Godchaux  to  write.  These  two  together 
will  give  you  the  views  of  the  man  who  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  all  developments  in 
the  rice  industry  for  45  years.  Reading  them 
wUl  require  some  time  but  they  are  worth  it 
to  those  who  want  to  understand  what  is  now 
going  on  in  one  of  our  counuys  Important 
industries  and  the  vmfortunate  effect  the 
Governments  control  program  Is  having  and 
will  have  on  our  country's  economv  unless  a 
more  realistic  policy  is  adopted: 

"Mr.  Morvant.  members  of  the  New  Orleans 
Association  of  Commerce.  I  am  glad  to  talk 
about  something  else  than  schools  for  a 
change,  but  It  is  hard  to  separate  Louisiana 
progress  from  education.  I  have  now  spent 
45  years  In  the  nee  business.  I  went  Into  it 
for  the  same  reason  you  went  Into  your 
business.  I  was  trying  to  make  a  living  out 
of  rice. 

'I  was  like  the  sergeant  when  two  privates 
asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject  which  seems 
most  absorbing  to  soldiers.  One  private  said 
to  the  other  that  a  girl's  greatest  attraction 
was  her  hair  and  the  other  insisted  It  was 
her  teeth,  and  they  asked  the  sergeant. .what 
he  thought.  His  answer  was:  'I  think  the 
same  as  you  boy.s  only  I  don't  lie  about  It.' 

"The  truth  is  that  we  are  all  In  business 
to  make  money,  but  we  hope  we  have  learned 
enough,  from  our  own  and  the  experiences  ot 
the  past,  to  know  that  our  individual  chances 
are  better  when  prosperity  is  general  and  that 
it  Is  neither  good  sportsmanship  nor  gocd 
business  to  try  to  make  profit  by  the  mis- 
fortunes or  shortcomings  of  others.  In  fact, 
the  fewer  unfortunates  and  dehnquents  a 
community  has  the  better  the  chances  are 
for  those  who  are  ambitious  to  succeed.  Yuu 
see.  I  Just  can't  keep  from  putting  In  a  plug 
for  education. 

"I  got  into  the  rice  business  the  day  I 
came  home  from  school,  because  my  dad  had 
•old  me  on  his  Idea  that  It  had  a  future 
and  all  It  needed  was  for  farmers  to  learn 
more  about  how  to  grow  it  and  for  millers 
to  learn  how  to  convert  It  Into  a  market- 
able product  with  more  appetite  appeal,  ar.d 
then  create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  have  It  on  their  tables.  Little 
did  I  realize  what  a  task  this  would  be. 

"He  said  there  was  a  Job  open  as  manager 
of  Planter's  mUl  in  Abbeville  and  if  I  had 
any  fight  in  me  he  and  his  associates  would 
glTe  me  a  trial,  and  I  am  still  fighting.  Dad 
knew  about  the  work  that  was  needed  but 
he  couldn't  know  how  the  alphabet  would  be 
distorted  in  the  thirties  and  forties.  He 
couldn't  kr,rw  about  the  NRA,  the  OPA,  the 
WPA.  and  the  MPR's.  I.  and  my  son.  and 
our  fellow   industry   workers  had   to  learu 


about  these  ourselves,  and  I  Imagine  you  as 
businessmen  of  New  Orleans  have  had  some 
experience  with  them  also. 

"In  spite  of  these  distortions  of  the  alpha- 
bet and  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
as  well.  I  still  believe  that  the  rice  Industry 
has  a  future  in  Louisiana  and  If  given  a 
chance  can  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  general  economy  of  our  State  than  any 
other  single  product,  and  strange  to  say  even 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  we  still 
need  exactly  the  same  things  we  needed  45 
years  ago. 

"Many  new  and  better  varieties  of  rice  con- 
tinue to  be  introduced.  Farmers  are  still 
learning  more  about  making  land  produce 
larger  and  better  rice  crops.  New  harvesting 
methods  are  being  Introduced,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  combine.  Millers  are  adapting 
themselves  to  these  new  methods  of  har\est- 
ing.  Our  company  alone  spent  more  than 
a  million  dollars  during  last  year  on  equip- 
ping mills  for  modern  production.  Experi- 
ments are  going  on  in  preserving  natural 
vitamins  in  rice  and  in  artificially  forti- 
fying it.  While  we  are  still  among  the 
smallest  per  capita  rice  consuming  nations 
In  the  world  our  domestic  market  Is  respond- 
ing to  oUr  efforts  toward  popularizing  rice  as 
a  staple  food  instead  of  a  luxury  or  dessert 
as  it  is  In  most  sections  of  the  United  States. 
"Under  the  stimulus  of  war  and  postwar 
needs,  we  now  produce  annually  in  the 
United  States  from  nineteen  to  twenty  mil- 
lion pockets  of  rice,  of  100  pounds  each.  Our 
prewar  national  consumption  of  between 
eight  and  nine  million  pockets  m?ans  that 
on  the  basis  of  today's  production  we  have 
a  surplus  of  some  10.000.000  pockets.  Before 
the  war  we  had  an  outlet  In  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  for  large  quantities  cf  rice.  To- 
day tiiey  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  from 
five  to  seven  million  pockets.  Cuba  requires 
from  four  to  four  and  a  half  million  pockets 
annually,  Puerto  Rico  will  take  from  two  to 
three  million,  Canada  uses  a  half  railllcn  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  normally  consume 
about  750.000  pockets,  leaving  a  surplus  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  of  from  seven  to 
eight  million  pockets  even  if  we  get  all  of 
Cuba's  business,  which  we  can't  do  under 
normal  conditions  when  it  Is  possible  to 
transport  rice  from  the  Orient.  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  large  tariff  preferentials 
In  order  to  get  any  of  Cuba's  business  at  all 
during  normal  times  because  of  orientnl  price 
competition. 

"It  follows  that  we  must  either  find  a 
market  for  at  least  half  of  our  present  pro- 
duction or  we  must  cut  our  protitictton  to 
correspond  with  the  demand.  This  may 
sound  like  a  discouraging  picture  but  it  is  lict 
necessarily.  Under  proper  Government  co- 
operation the  outlook  would  be  reasonably 
good. 

"It  is  obvious  that  we  must  depend  largely 
on  domestic  consumption  for  our  main  rice 
outlet.  If  we  were  permitted  to  do  so  we 
could,  under  present  conditions,  make  rapid 
strides  toward  Increasing  both  our  table 
and  our  manufacturing  consumption  of  r;c3 
in  the  United  States.  Allocating  more  rice 
for  domestic  consumption  would  not  neces- 
sarlly  mean  less  food  for  hungry  people  in 
other  nations. 

"Ifls  only  a  matter  of  what  Items  of  food 
we  ship  and  what  we  retain  In  this  country. 
The  more  rice  we  retain  for  domestic  con- 
sumption tlie  more  of  other  foods  we  can 
ship  for  world  relief. 

"I  mainuin  that  it  is  the  function  of  our 
Government  to  consider  the  economy  of  our 
own  country  In  formulating  their  relief  pro- 
gram. Leading  economists  have  told  us  that 
the  greatest  service  we  can  render  to  the 
world  it  to  keep  our  country  prosperous. 
The  more  proBperotis  we  are.  the  more  relief 
we  can  provide  for  others. 

"It  is  bad  economy  and  unnecessary  to  ship 
rice  from  the  United  States  to  the  Orient. 
wher-  95  percent  of  the  worlds  rice  )g  grown 
and  wliere  tliere  isn  t  s  chance  lor  us  tc  de- 
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velop  any  cutlet  for  our  rice  when  conditions 
are  normal.  It  would  be  more  reasonable  for 
us  to  furnish  them  with  other  commodities, 
even  though  they  prefer  rice.  There  may  bo 
some  chance  of  developing  an  outlet  in 
normal  times  for  other  food  commodities  but 
not  for  rice.  If  our  present  program  is  one 
cf  relief  any  wholesome  food  will  keep  hun- 
gry people  from  starving  anywhere  in  the 
world  regardless  of  their  past  eating  habits. 

•Rice  growing  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
economy  of  large  sections  in  four  of  cur 
States — Louisiana.  Arkansas.  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia— with  Louisiana  as  the  principal  rlce- 
produclng  State.  It  was  not  long  ago  that 
the  prairie  lands  of  southwest  Louisiana  were 
selling  at  only  a  few  dollars  per  acre.  While 
this  land  was  exceedingly  fertile  it  was  not 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  usual  staple 
crops  such  as  corn  and  cotton  and  It  was 
therefore  used  largely  for  grazing  and  with 
no  Important  feed  crops  to  supplement  the. 
cattle  industry  returns  were  very  meager,  but 
when  someone  experimented  with  growing 
rice,  they  found  the  land  characteristics,  the 
climate,  and  the  temperature  combined  to 
make  this  section  a  natural  rlce-produclng 
area.  Whole  trainloads  of  wheat  farmers 
moved  from  Indiana,  Illinois.  Iowa,  and  other 
wheat-growing  States,  bringing  their  families^ 
farm  equipment,  and  even  farm  animals  with 
them.  There  was  a  real  migration  smacking 
of  the  California  gold-rush  days  and  land 
values  climbed  and  kept  on  climbing. 

"They  had  the  same  experience  In  large 
portions  of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Texas. 
In  Arkansas,  especially,  with  the  Introduction 
of  rice,  land  values  jumped  from  $2  to  $5 
per  acre,  to  more  than  $100. 

"Farmers  have  always  found  it  profitable 
to  let  rice  fields  lie  out  every  other  year  or 
else  plant  them  in  row  cropis  during  alter- 
nate years.  During  recent  years  with  the 
Introduction  of  better  breeds  of  cattle  in  the 
rice  section  of  Louisiana,  combining  rice  and 
cattle  growing  has  become  increasingly  prof- 
itable. One  Industry  supplements  the  other 
perfectly  and  the  two  combined  produce 
more  Income  In  Louisiana  than  any  other 
agricultural  crop.  Rice  byproducts  furnish 
an  important  part  of  the  much  needed  feed 
crop  and  grazing  cattle  on  rice  lands  pro- 
duces a  better  rice  crop  the  following  year. 
If  it  is  necessary  for  farmers  In  these  sec- 
tions to  convert  to  other  crops,  it  will  mean 
a  serious  economic  loss  to  them  and  there 
will  be  even  more  reasons  for  our  being  con- 
sidered the  country's  economic  problem  No.  1. 

"Our  Government's  handling  of  our  lend- 
lease  and  relief  program  has  to  my  mind 
been  very  Unsatisfactory  and  unwise.  We 
have  apparently  adopted  the  policy  of  obli- 
gating our  country  to  furnish  so  much  food 
of  given  items  and  permitting  whatever  may 
be  left  to  be  sold  on  the  domestic  market. 
The  Information  I  have  Indicates  that  other 
nations  consider  their  own  country's  need 
first  and  ship  their  surpluses  wherever  they 
are  needed.  I  have  no  objection  to  cutting 
down  on  cur  rations  to  feed  the  hungry 
wherever  they  exist  but.  In  deciding  what 
we  will  ship  and  where,  I  Insist  that  the 
economy  of  this  country  should  have  primary 
consideration. 

"Even  worse  Judgment  has  been  exercised 
in  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  govern- 
mental regulations.  Th:y  were  very  correct 
in  appointing  Industry  advisory  boards  with 
whom  Washington  officials  could  consult,  but 
they  were  incorrect  in  ignoring  the  recom- 
menaations  of  these  boards.  My  son  is  a 
member  of  the  rice  millers'  advisory  com- 
mittee. This  committee  has  been  practically 
unanimous  in  its  recommendatlona  but  these 
recommendations  have  gone  unheeded  and 
regulations  have  t>een  Issued  on  pure  theory 
by  people  who  apparently  knew  nothing 
about  the  needs  of  the  Industry.  An  exam- 
ple is  the  moisture  content  of  rough  rice. 
They  est.abllshed  17-percent  moisture  as  the 
b.Hsls  for  maximum  rough  rice  prices  when 
the    regulations    of    Government    agencies 


showed  clearly  that  they  know  17  percent 
moisture  rice  is  unsound,  and  all  these  agen- 
cies refuse  to  piu-chase  rice  with  this  degree 
of  moisture.  As  a  result,  large  quantities  of 
the  past  season's  crop  were  made  unfit  for 
consumption  in  the  United  Statec  under  our 
pure-food  regulations,  and  therefore  had  to 
he  exported.  In  addition  to  this,  because 
farmers  could  get  the  maximum  price  for 
rice  with  this  high  moisture  content,  they 
harvested  their  rice  In  such  a  wet  condition 
that  miling  yields  were  greatly  reduced, 
which  meant  that  large  quantities  of  rice 
were  lost  In  the  milling  process. 

"The  enforcement  of  regulations  was  even 
worse.  In  the  beginning,  responsible  millers 
undertook  to  conform  with  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  regulations.  As  always 
occurs,  there  were  some  with  less  at  stake 
and  less  responsibilltieo  who  began  to  find 
loopholes  through  which  they  could  get  a 
personal  advantage.  The  millers'  advisory 
committee  brought  these  to  the  attention  of 
Washington  authorities.  Nothing  was  done 
about  them  and  technical  violations  became 
so  general  that  it  was  almost  suicidal  for 
responsible  companies  to  conform  with  these 
regulations.  This  lack  of  enforcement  has 
transferred  the  advantage  from  the  efficient 
to  the  unscrupulous.  Premiums  on  evasion 
became  so  great  that  large  quantities  of  rice 
were  diverted  into  black -market  channels 
at  ridiculous  prices  to  the  consumers.  This 
situation  became  so  bad  that  from  December 
on  our  company  withdrew  from  the  rough- 
rice  market  and  began  closing  down  our  mills. 
The  alternatives  were  to  get  into  the  black 
market  or  quit,  and  we  chose  to  quit. 

"As  long  as  our  boys  were  fighting  we 
offered  and  sold  to  the  Government  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pockets  more  than  we  were 
required  to  offer  them,  as  our  part  in  the 
national  effort,  but  with  the  war  over  we  feel 
very  strongly  that  it  is  time  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  so  formulate  Its  relief  and  re- 
habilitation program  that  It  will  keep  Amer- 
ican Industries  In  a  healthy  condition  and 
will  lay  the  groundwork  for  industrial  pros- 
perity when  conditions  are  normal. 

"A  group  of  hunters  were  in  a  mountain 
cabin  the  night  liefore  the  opening  of  the 
deer  season.  One  of  them  to  be  sociable 
spoke  to  the  guide  and  said,  'Old  Timer, 
what's  the  weather  going  to  be  like  tomorrow? 
Will  it  be  fit  for  Hunting?'  'Don't  know, 
boy,'  he  replied.  'Used  to  be  a  man  could 
always  Jedge  about  the  weather.  Now  the 
Government  has  took  It  over  and  you  can't 
tell  what  the  hell  it  will  do.' 

"Even  now  we  have  no  objection  to  work- 
ing under  Government  regulations  if  those 
regulations  are  so  made  that  they  contribute 
to  the  building  of  our  Industries  and  provid- 
ing those  regulations  are  so  enforced  that 
legitimate  and  responsible  firms  wUi  not  be 
undermined  by  unscrupuloits  evaders  of  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  these  regulations. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  Federal  control  in 
our  Industries,  intimate  knowledge  of  these 
industries  Is  required  and  strict  enforcement 
Is  essential. 

"I  agree  that  Federal  control  was  neces- 
sary during  our  emergency  and  it  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  responsibility  to  make  in- 
ternational trade  possible  at  all  times.  The 
rice  industry  requires  support  through  tariff 
adjustments  if  we  are  to  produce  more  than 
we  can  consume  domestically,  but  the  great- 
est contribution  they  could  make  to  the  rice 
Industry  at  this  time  would  be  by  permit- 
ting the  industry  Itself  to  increase  domestic 
consumption  when  It  can. 

"The  beginning  of  our  troubles  was  back 
when  the  theory  of  scarcity  prevailed,  when 
pigs  were  killed  to  keep  them  from  growing 
up  and  when  cotton  was  plowed  under  so  it 
couldn't  produce.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  for  hundreds  of  years  there  has  been 
hunger  and  starvation  in  India  and  China 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  These 
conditions  existed  while  we  were  destroying 
potential  food  and  I  claim  that  it  would  have 


cost  this  country  less  and  would  have  stim- 
ulated Industry  more  and  would  have  pro- 
vided more  lalyor  for  our  millions  of  idle,  if 
our  Government  has  increased  consumption. 
Instead  of  discouraging  production,  by  feed- 
ing the  hungry  in  other  nations  then.  In 
other  words,  full  production  was  as  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  then  as  it  is 
now  and  it  Is  Just  as  vital  now  for  our  in- 
ternational program  to  be  based  on  the  pol- 
icy of  keeping  our  Industries  healthy  and  in 
the  case  of  rice  this  principle  requires  that 
sufficient  rice  t>e  allocated  to  our  domestic 
trade  from  the  crop  that  is  now  being 
planted,  to  permit  us  to  stimulate  both  table 
and  manufacturing  consumption. 

"As  I  said  before,  the  United  States  Is 
among  the  smallest  per  capita  rice-consum- 
ing nations  in  the  world.  Our  normal  con- 
sumption is  around  6  pounds  but  this  is  not 
spread  evenly.  A  number  of  States  consume 
less  than  a  pound  while  In  Louisiana  we  con- 
sume 45  pounds  per  capita.  Other  States 
range  in  between:  the  difference  being  large- 
ly habit  and  accessibility  We  now  have 
approximately  140,000.000  people.  For  every 
pound  that  we  increase  our  per  capita  con- 
sumption, we  would  use  another  1.400.000 
pockets  that  would  otherwise  be  surplus 
when  conditions  are  normal. 

"The  beer  industry  In  the  United  States 
now  uses  around  1.000.000  pockets  of  rice 
against  9  or  more  millions  of  other  grains. 
Rice  Is  highly  desirable  for  brewing  and  this 
industry  alone  offers  a  possible  outlet  for  all 
of  our  prospective  surplus.  Also,  rice  is  be- 
coming increasingly  popular  in  prepared 
items  of  consumption  such  as  baby  foods, 
many  prepared  cereals,  canned  dinners,  dog 
foods,  etc.  All  these  uses  could  be  greatly 
stimulated  now  under  proper  Government 
allocation  of  our  food  resources  for  relief 
purposes.  ^ 

"I  am  not  talking  about  the  Government 
making  a  pet  out  of  the  rice  Industry;  I  am 
urging  a  principle  of  procedure  under  which 
the  national  economy  would  receive  prime 
consideration  In  the  formulating  of  our  relief 
program  at  this  time,  and  what  I  know  alx)ut 
the  policy  of  other  nations  indicates  that 
this  is  the  procedure  they  follow.  Many  peo- 
ple have  Ijeen  urging  this  policy  In  the  United 
States  but  without  apparent  results.  We 
need  to  continue  to  urge  it. 

"This  reminds  me  of  a  doctor's  waiting 
room  where  every  chair  was  filled,  with  some 
patients  standing.  Random  conversation 
was  exchanged  for  a  time  and  then  silence 
fell.  Everyone  was  waiting  and  waiting  and 
waiting.  Finally,  an  old  man  stood  up  wearily 
and  remarked.  'Well,  I  guess  I'll  go  home  and 
die  a  natural  death.' 

"It  is  my  impression  that  your  New  Orleans 
Association  of  Commerce  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  bringing  al>out  improvements 
for  the  public  good  and  that  your  interests 
extend  beyond  the  city.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  While  New  Orleans  Is  our  largest  city  and 
has  many  problems  peculiar  to  itself,  your 
over-all  welfare  is  Inseparably  bound  with 
the  welfare  of  the  State  and  Nation  as 
a  whole.  Your  best  policy  is  one  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  country,  and  I  am  glad  that 
your  organization  seems  to  rccogplze  this. 
If  any  good  is  to  come  out  of  this  meeting, 
it  will  come  from  your  aid  toward  getting 
rice  from  the  growing  crop  allocated  to  the 
domestic  trade  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
permit  the  people  of  the  rice  industry  to 
stimulate  the  per  capita  rice  consumption  of 
the  United  States  now  while  we  can.  la 
urging  this  action  on  your  part  I  believe  I 
am  joining  with  you  in  your  desire  to  have 
industry  removed  as  rapidly  and  as  completely 
as  possible  from  Government  controls.  It  is 
a  step  toward  free  enterprise  which  is  the 
base  on  which  the  American  people  have 
built  the  greatest  industrial  nation  on  earth 
and  this  principle  has  fostered  more  individ- 
ual initiative  and  has  made  life  more  worth 
while  tlian  any  other  system  tliat  has  yet 
been  conceived  by  man." 


A^wrence  seaway  ana  power  project. 


our  Jellow   indUEtrj   workers  haa  to  learn 


-—  ,— •-^•iv  »^»    lilt   muiiua  in,c   le  gruwii 

»nd  Where  there  isn  t  a  chance  lor  us  to  de- 


the    regulations    of    Government    agencies      potential  food  and  I  claim  that  It  would  have       been  conceived  by  man." 
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Enemies  of  Price  Control  Haye  No  Alibi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  nilNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  June 
22,  1946,  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun: 

n«MtB3  OF   PlICI  CONTBOL   H.AV1   NO  ALIBI 

While  the  fate  of  price  control  hangs  In 
the  balance.  Its  enemies  are  cooking  up  an 
alibi  to  be  used  In  the  event  of  a  slight  case 
of  murder.  T^e  people  are  told  that  if  infla- 
tion reaUy  gets  going  It  wont  be  the  de- 
A^turlng  of  OPA  that  is  to  blame.  Wage 
Increases  are  cited  as  the  real  cause,  or  the 
Federal  deficit,  or  the  strike,  or  the  decline  in 
saving,  or  something  else. 

We  doubt  that  the  people  will  be  fooled. 
They  know  that  the  recent  wage  Increases 
were  granted  to  compensate  for  the  increase 
In  living  costs  that  had  already  taken  place, 
not  for  whatever  higher  prices  may  be  yet  to 
come.  It  U  perfectly  true  that  the  admlnis- 
tration  blundered,  along  with  many  others. 
In  attempting  to  abandon  wage  control  too 
soon,  but  the  error  was  corrected  with  the 
adoption  of  a  new  sUbllizatlon  policy  last 
January,  and  most  wage  Increases  have  been 
held  fairly  well  within  that  pattern. 

High  consumer  demand  can  be  traced  to 
the  accumulation  of  war  savings  and  to  the 
huge  volume  of  employment  which  today 
sUnds  at  an  all-time  peak  rather  than  to  an 
Uluaory  opulence  of  Individual  workers. 

The  alibi,  then,  won't  hold  water.  If  price 
control  blows  within  a  few  months  of  victory 
In  the  struggle  for  full  production.  It  will  bo 
because  Uie  people  could  not  muster  the  po- 
litical power  to  hold  the  line.  It  wlU  be  be- 
cause the  incentives  for  boom-and-bust  were 
politically  more  effective  than  the  incentives 
for  stabilized  prosperity.  It  wUl  be  because 
Congress  listener*  to  the  special  Interests 
which  want  a  boom  Instead  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  who  want  protection  against  the 
violent  fluctuations  of  the  business  cycle 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  businessmen  who 
have  undertaken   to  cut  OPA's  throat  will 

find  the  murder— If  such  It  turns  out  to  be 

profitable  lo  terms  of  public  respect  and  con- 
fidence. Nor  can  they,  in  the  long  run.  pin 
the  crime  on  somebody  else.  We  think 
they'd  better  let  the  victim  live. 


The  "Gmmies" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCOWSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  Inserting  herein  a  timely  editoriai 
from  the  Elkhorn  Independent,  Elk- 
horn.  Wis.,  on  a  subject  which  is  highly 
Important  to  this  country.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  know  that  prominent  newspaper 
people  are  aware  of  what  is  transpiring 
In  this  country  so  far  as  paternalism  in 
the  Federal  Government  is  concerned : 

THZ    "CIMMIES' 

If  ever  a  disastrous  and  weakening  disease 
fastened  itself  upon  a  free  people,  this  afflic- 


tion known  as  the  "glmmies"  Is  probably  the 
most  Infectious  and  dangerous.  The  "glm- 
mies" Is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Idea 
that  all  one  has  to  do  Is  to  ask,  and  a  gen- 
erous Federal  Gcvemment  will  shower  down 
with  blessings  that  range  from  free  lunches 
In  the  schools  to  cash  for  not  raising  crops. 
Hew  and  where  It  started  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  this  generation  has  certainly  ab- 
sorbed so  many  of  the  germs  that  the  hand- 
outs have  come  to  be  expected  and  wed 
probably  feel  hurt  if  any  of  them  are  shut 
off. 

Many  billions  of  dollars  have  been  dis- 
tributed from  Washington  for  various  aids 
during  recent  years.  We  have  had  new 
schoolhouses.  athletic  fields,  post  offices, 
highways,  and  a  million  other  things,  with 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Government.  And 
that's  nice:  but — 

Where  do  you  suppose  the  money  comes 
from?  You'd  never  guess,  because  the  feel- 
ing that  one  Is  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing Is  so  utterly  Intoxicating.  But  brace 
yourself  for  a  shock— you're  paying  It  when 
you  pay  your  taxes.  No  wonder  they're  high, 
you  say? 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  we  have  been 
bribed  with  our  own  money,  lulled  Into  a 
false  sense  of  prosperity  through  the  opera- 
tion of  a  well-considered  plan  to  wean  the 
people  away  from  their  home  rule  and  make 
them  dependent  upon  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment. When  the  time  arrives  that  folks 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  for  every- 
thing they  need  or  desire,  that  Is  the  time 
that  statlsm  has  arrived  and  all  that  Is 
required  Is  for  some  demogog  to  ride  a 
white  horse  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
we  have  been  completely  transformed  from 
a  democracy  of  freedom  to  a  thoroughly  man- 
aged economy. 

We  have  the  glowing  example,  only  15  years 
old.  of  this  same  road  that  was  traveled  by 
Germany.  Who  can  say  that  we  are  not  a 
long  way  down  that  road  today? 

The  antidote  for  this  type  of  poison  Is  to 
let  each  community  stand  on  Its  own  feet 
Let  each  State  live  by  Its  own  resources. 
And  then  tell  our  Federal  Government 
through  our  representatives  In  Congress  to 
climb  out  of  the  Santa  Claus  garb  and  quit 
Its  dishonest  masquerading. 


Achievements  of  Four  Hundred  and  Forty- 
second  Infantry  Inspired  1945  Pulitzer 
Prize-Winning  Editorial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

BELECATE  FXOM   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  24.  1946 

Mr.    FARRINGTON.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave   to  revise  and  extend   my 
remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rfcord, 
I  include  a  newspaper  editorial  by  Hod- 
ding  Carter,  of  the  Greenvilje   (Miss.) 
Delta  Democrat-Times,   that   won   the 
1945  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best  newspaper 
editorial  of  the  year.     His  theme  is  the 
motto  and  the  achievements  of  the  Four 
Hundred  and  Forty-second  Infantry  Reg- 
iment, made  up  of  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry,  many  of  whom  came  from 
Hawaii.     The  editorial  follows; 

"CO  FOB  BSOKE" 

Company  D.  a  combat  unit  once  stationed 
In  Leghorn.  Italy,  Is  composed  altogether  of 
white  troops,  some  from  the  East,  some  from 
the  South,  some  fro- .  the  Midwest  and  west 

coast. 


Company  D  made  an  unusual  premise 
earlier  this  month.  The  promise  was  In  the 
form  of  a  communication  to  their  fellcw- 
Americans  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  Forty- 
second  Infantry  Regiment  and  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Infantry  Battalion,  whose  motto  is 
"Go  for  Broke,"  and  It  was  subscribed  to 
unanimously  by  the  officers  and  men  of 
Company  D. 

In  brief,  the  conimiinlcatlon  pledged  the 
htlp  of  Company  D  In  convincing  "the  folks 
back  home  that  you  are  fully  deserving  of 
all  the  privileges  with  which  we  ourselves  are 
bestowed." 

The  soldiers  to  whom  that  pronJise  was 
made  are  Japanese-Americans. 

In  all  of  the  United  States  Army  no  troops 
have  chalked  up  a  better  combat  record. 
Their  record  Is  so  good  that  these  nisei  were 
selected  by  Gen.  Francis  H.  Oxx.  commander 
of  the  military  area  in  which  they  are  sta- 
tioned, to  lead  the  final  victory  parade. 

So  they  marched,  3,000  strong,  at  the  head 
of  thousands  of  other  Americans,  their  battle 
flag  with  three  Presidential  unit  citation 
streamers  floating  above  them,  their  com- 
mander, a  Wisconsin  white  colonel,  leading 
them. 

Some  of  those  nisei  must  have  teen  think- 
ing of  the  soul-shaking  days  of  last  October 
when  they  spearheaded  the  attacks  that 
opened  the  Vosges  Mountain  doorway  to 
Strasburg. 

Some  of  them  were  probably  remembering 
how  they,  on  another  bloody  day.  had 
snatched  the  Thirty-sixth  Division's  lost  bat- 
talion of  Texans  from  the  encircling  Ger- 
mans. 

And  many  of  them  were  bearing  scars  from 
those  two  engagements  which  alone  had  cost 
the  nisei  boys  from  Hawaii  and  the  west 
coast  2.300  casualties. 

Perhaps  these  yellow-skinned  Americans, 
to  whose  Japanese  kinsmen  we  have  admin- 
istered a  terrlflc  and  long  overdue  defeat, 
were  holding  their  heads  a  little  higher  be- 
cause of  the  pledge  of  their  white  fellow- 
soldiers  and  fellow-Americans  of  Company  D. 

Perhaps,  when  they  gazed  at  their  combat 
flag,  the  motto  "Go  for  Broke"  emblazoned 
thereon  took  on  a  different  meaning.  "Go 
for  Broke"  is  the  Hawaiian-Japanese  slang 
expression  for  shooting  the  works  In  a  dice 
game. 

The  loyal  nisei  have  shot  the  works.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  they  have  been  on 
trial.  In  and  out  of  uniform.  In  Army  camps 
and  relocation  centers,  as  combat  troops  In 
Europe  and  as  front-line  Interrogators,  prop- 
ngandlsts  and  combat  Intelligence  personnel 
In  the  Pacific,  where  their  capture  meant 
prolonged  and  hideous  torture.  And  yet  they 
have  not  satisfied  their  critics. 

It  Is  so  easy  for  a  dominant  race  to  explain 
good  or  evil,  patriotism  or  treachery,  courage 
or  cowardice  In  terms  of  skin  color.  So  easy 
and  so  tragically  wrong. 

Too  many  have  committed  that  wrong 
against  the  loyal  nlsel,  who  by  the  thousands 
have  proved  themselves  good  Americans. 
even  while  others  of  us.  by  our  own  actions 
against  them,  have  shown  ourselves  to  be  bad 
Americans. 

Nor  Is  the  end  of  this  misconception  In 
sight  Those  Japanese-American  soldiers, 
who  paraded  at  Leghorn- In  commemoration 
of  the  defeat  of  the  nation  from  which  their 
fathers  came,  will  meet  other  enemies,  other 
obstacles  as  forbidding  as  those  of  var. 

A  lot  of  people  will  begin  saying,  as  socn 
as  these  boys  take  off  their  uniforms,  that 
"a  Jap  Is  a  Jap."  and  that  the  nisei  deserve 
no  consideration.  A  majority  won't  say  or 
believe  this,  but  an  active  minority  can  have 
Its  way  against  an  apathetic  majority. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  nisei  slogan  of 
"Go  for  Broke"  could  be  adopted  by  all 
Americans  of  good  will  in  the  davs  ahead. 
We've  got  to  "shoot  the  works"  In  a  fight  for 
tolerance.  Those  boys  of  Company  D  point 
the  way. 
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American  Veterans'  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1946 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  three  of  the  columns  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Stokes  has  written  concern- 
ing the  recent  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  Committee  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  June  14-16. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  mem- 
bership of  AVC  is  deeply  grateful  to  Mr. 
Stokes  for  the  splendid  columns  which 
he  wrote  concerning  the  proceedings  at 
their  convention.  One  AVC  member 
summed  up  their  feeling  when  he  said: 

Mr.  stokes  was  able  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
the  AVC  because  he  wrote  not  only  of  what 
we  said  but  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
which  motivated  us  and  of  which  we  could 
not  speak. 

So  overwhelming  has  been  the  praise 
for  Mr.  Stokes'  columns  throughout 
AVC's  membership  that  I  am  told  that 
he  wUl  be  proposed  as  AVC's  first  hon- 
orary member  from  the  ranks  of  the 
press.  AVC's  members  feel  that  Mr. 
Stokes  understands  them  and  in  the  dif- 
ficult years  ahead  may  do  much  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  the  problems  they  will 
have  to  face. 

I  have  followed  the  record  of  AVC 
carefully  and  the  columns  of  Mr.  Stokes 
have  confirmed  my  opinion  that  this 
progressive  organization  of  World  War 
II  veterans  has  a  great  future  In  this 
country.  AVC  believes  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  veteran  Is  linked  with  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  the  Nation, 
and  the  world.  It  has  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  it  possessed  the  guts 
and  the  leadership  to  go  out  and  fight 
for  this  principle.  AVC  spearheaded  the 
campaign  which  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  Wyatt  housing  program  and 
has  been  way  out  in  front  In  the  drive 
for  a  strong  price-control  program.  AVC 
organized  demonstrations  for  OPA  all 
over  the  country,  following  the  passage 
of  the  inflationary  House  bill,  and  is  now 
vigorously  reentering  the  fight.  AVC 
believes  that  OPA  Is  the  veterans'  fight 
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and  it  is  not  deterred  from  campaigning 
to  protect  the  veteran's  pension,  living 
allotment,  or  other  benefit  from  inflation 
by  pressure  from  special  Interest  lobbies. 
That  is  because  AVC  is  an  independent 
organization  beholden  only  to  Its  mem- 
bers. It  now  has  a  democratic  mandate 
to  act  and,  knowing  that  AVC  means 
what  it  says,  I  will  be  watching  for  a 
dynamic  national  program. 

I  wish  AVC  all  success  with  its  great 
principle:  citizens  first,  veterans  second. 
There  are  some  16,000,000  veterans  of 
this  war.  They  compose  a  major  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  The  future  of 
our  country  may  well  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  World  War  II  vet- 
erans approach  their  responsibilities  as 
citizens.  If  they  shirk  them,  if  they 
withdraw  into  self-contained  groups 
thinking  only  of  themselves,  the  Nation 
as  well  as  the  veterans  will  suffer.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  veterans  are  in- 
spired by  this  fine  idea  of  citizens  first, 
veterans  second,  they  may  well  assume 
the  progressive  leadership  in  the  affairs 
of  this  country,  which  is  to  be  expected 
of  the  young,  vigorous  veterans  who 
fought  so  valiantly. 

Mr.  Stokes'  articles  follow: 

AVC   MEANS   BTTSINTSS 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Des  Moines,  June  17. — An  Inspiring  miracle 
Is  perhaps  a  good  description  of  the  pei- 
formance  of  the  850  World  War  11  veteran 
delegates  who.  working  day  and  night,  created 
the  permanent  organization  of  the  American 
Veterans'  Committee  at  their  first  annual 
convention  here  and  charted  a  progreesive 
course  on  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

These  earnest  youngsters  will  be  heard 
from,  and  so  will  the  others  they  enlist  as 
they  go  home  to  expand  from  their  present 
80.000  membership  and  exert  their  Influence 
on  affairs  of  their  own  communities,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world. 

The  youngsters  here  had  to  go  through 
the  same  mechanics  of  all  political  con- 
ventions. They  worked  all  night  long  in 
delegation  caucuses.  In  platform,  constitu- 
tion, and  nominating  sessions.  Tbey  had  to 
learn  bjb  tbey  went  along. 

"niey  had  no  time  ac  inclination  for  any- 
thing else.  They  got  their  Job  done  by  stick- 
ing to  it  for  4  days,  though  sometimes  it 
looked  as  If  they  wouldn't.  Altogether,  they 
were  a  group  of  ruggedly  individualistic,  in- 
dependent, thinking  young  men  and  women, 
and  deadly  in  earnest  that  this  worst  of  all 
wan  Aall  not  have  been  fought  in  Tain. 

It  would  hare  been  a  fine  thing  U  mattire 
politicians  In  Congress  and  in  State  govern- 


ment   could    have    seen    it    all.      For    these 
youngsters  mean  business — and  not  maybe. 

There  were  some  few  proleaslonala  here,  a 
tiny  minority  with  Communist  leanings, 
come  here  to  confuse,  to  work  their  way  in. 
They  worked  at  it  ceaselessly.  They  bad  the 
advantage  of  experience.  Their  strategy  was 
obvious.  But  they  were  licked  i>ecau6e  the 
youngsters  knew  where  tbey  wanted  to  go. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  leadership,  includ- 
ing Charles  O.  Bolte,  national  ctaairman; 
Gilbert  Harrison,  of  Loe  Angeles,  one  of  the 
founders;  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.:  Oren 
Root,  Jr.;  and  some  others,  that  they  decided 
to  meet  this  issue  head-on,  without  compro- 
mise, and  quasb  it.  Tbey  did.  AU  liberal 
organizations  these  dajrs  have  this  problem. 
This  one.  unlike  some  of  the  others,  decided 
to  face  it  squarely. 

The  Issue  was  raised  over  the  candidacy  of 
Frederick  Borden,  of  New  York,  an  official  of 
the  National  Citizens  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, as  vice  chairman.  It  was  not  this  con- 
nection but  his  association  with  Lawrence 
Noble,  executive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
AVC.  that  caused  it.  Wben  Mr.  Noble  was 
elected  to  that  ofBce  be  was  accused  openly 
In  the  meeting  by  bis  opponent  as  being  a 
Communist. 

Mr.  Borden  developed  an  issue  within  the 
organization  for  himself  when  he  took  excep- 
tion to  an  editcHial  written  by  Mr.  Harrison 
setting  forth  AVC  principles.  The  editorial 
was  a  progresslTe  statement.  Mr.  Borden 
thought  it  was  too  conservative  and  wrote  an 
answer  to  the  AVC  publication  which  the  edi- 
tor unwisely  did  not  pwlnt.  Mr.  Borden  then 
began  a  personal  and  letter-writing  campaign 
all  over  the  country  to  AVC  chapters  In  a 
campaign  against  Mr.  Harrison. 

For  a  time  here  the  Borden  candidacy  for 
vice  chairman  threatened  to  split  the  con- 
vention. The  leaders  decided  to  stand  Arm 
behind  Mr.  Harrison's  candidacy.  Mr  Borden 
withdrew  and  his  support  Immediately 
shifted  to  a  so-called  unity  candidate,  Norris 
Helford,  also  of  Los  Angeles — a  familiar  tech- 
nique. A  third  candidate  In  the  race,  Robert 
White,  of  Washington,  also  withdrew.  In  tbe 
showdown  Mr.  Harrison  won. 

The  leadership  recognized  the  difficulty  of 
their  position,  realized  they  would  be  accused 
of  "Red  baiting."  But  they  decided  to  accept 
it  forthrightly.  They  were  aware  of  forces 
which  don't  like  AVC  because  of  its  progres- 
sive principles,  and  they  wanted  no  stigma  of 
communistic  influence  to  conftise  their  posi- 
tion on  Issues  of  the  day.  The  convention 
likewise  defeated  various  moves  of  the  party 
liners  to  get  platform  declarations  that  would 
be  harmful. 

THX    ENZEGZnC    AVC 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
Des  Modces,  June   15. — A  refreshing  ex<- 
perience,  sitting  In  at  tbe  sessions  of  tbe  First 
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national  Convention  of  the  American  Veter- 
ans' Committee,  after  attending  a  cut-and- 
drled.  lackadaisical  Republican  State  Con- 
vention In  Indiana  where  everything  was 
fixed  long  In  advance. 

Democracy  Is  rampant  In  this  collection 
of  wide-awake  World  War  n  veterans— in 
fact,  so  rampant  at  times,  with  speeches  and 
motions  from  the  floor,  that  the  observer 
wondered  how  they  got  their  organization 
work  done. 

No  steam  roller  here.  And  everything  Is 
done  in  the  open — nominations,  platform, 
consiltutlon. 

They  came  here  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try—the pipe-smoking  boys  from  Harvard. 
Tale,  and  Amherst;  the  wiry  boys  from  the 
South,  with  shirt  collars  open;  the  garrulous 
young  men  from  Manhattan,  full  of  words; 
the  quieter  young  men  of  the  Middle  West; 
the  forthright,  breezy  boys  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  Gilbert  Harrison,  founder  of  AVC. 
said  some  came  10.000  miles  for  this  first 
organizing  convention.  Some  had  to  take  up 
collections  among  friends  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses. 

This  new  organization,  which  started  with 
the  idea  that  this  time  the  veterans  should 
do  something  about  making  a  better  world 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  Is  a  dyna- 
mo. That  strikes  you  forcibly.  Energy  oozes 
out. 

It  now  has  60.000  members  In  some  SCO 
chapters.  It  had  only  12,000  In  January  this 
year.  It  has  prospects  of  growing  fast  If  It 
sticks  to  Its  principles  and  to  Its  motto: 
"Citizens  first,  veterans  afterward."  It  Is 
starting  a  campaign  for  a  million  members. 
These  veterans  form  a  lever  that  might  do 
much  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  reaction  that 
recently  seems  to  be  setting  In.  For  they  are 
In  earnest.  They  believe  something.  Politi- 
cians might  remember  that.  They  are  not 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  They  are 
not  satisfied  with  what  Congress  is  doing 
now. 

They  made  this  clear  in  the  thunderous  ap- 
plause for  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Shlel.  of  Chicago, 
when  he*  attacked  Congress  as  "peculiarly 
Inept."  This  Congress,  he  said,  had  a  great 
responsibility,  but  it  did  not  meet  It,  failing 
to  enact  a  minimum  wage  law,  to  pass  FEPC. 
ripping  up  the  Price  Control  Act.  emasculat- 
ing full-employment  legislation,  and  yet 
being  In  so  great  baste  to  pass  antlstrike 
legislation  and  the  lll-concelved  Case  labor 
bill.  ^        ' 

Bishop  Shlel's  theme  was  that  if  this  coun- 
try provided  a  decent  living  for  Its  people  It 
has  nothing  for  fear  from  communism,  since 
people  who  are  well  fed.  well  housed,  and 
well  clothed  are  not  Interested  in  com- 
munism. 

He  tqwched  a  subject  there  that  had  sig- 
nificance in  this  meeting.  For  there  are  those 
who  are  trying  to  Involve  this  organization 
with  radicalism  or  communism  because  of 
what  it)  stands  for.  It  does  have  left-wing 
elements,  as  well  as  liberal  elements  and  some 
conserv|ktlve  elements. 

It  ha^  to  face  in  some  of  Its  election  Issues 
the  fig|it  so  usual  these  days  over  alleged 
Communist  Infiltration.  No  secret  was  made 
of  that. 

But  it  Is  basically  a  liberal  organization  In 
the  best  of  sense,  and  It  would  be  sad  indeed 
If  a  tiny  minority  should  so  confuse  the 
membership,  or  get  In  a  position  to  smear  It. 
as  to  hamper  the  public  service  it  can  per- 
form. 

Its  leaders  are  well  aware  of  this  threat,  and 
well  aware,  too,  that  they  must  keep  out  any 
Conununlst  Influence.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  conscious  that  they  must  continue 
courageously  to  flght  for  the  principles  for 
which  they  stand  In  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional affairs,  or,  as  Mr.  Harrison  put  It, 
"You've  always  got  to  take  the  risk  of  un- 
popularity." 

Its  national  chairman,  Charles  O.  Bolt^, 
also  put  it  aptly  when  he  said  that  the  AVC 


must  "adopt  no  narrow  factionalism"  and 
must  seek  to  "provide  economic  security 
within  the  bounds  of  freedom." 

IMPATIENT  YOUNG   MIN 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
Des  Moines,  June  18.— What  a  lot  of  young 
men  who  came  out  of  the  war  think  of  their 
elders  in  Congress,  who  are  fumbling  us  Into 
Inflation  and  greedy  "normalcy,"  and  of  their 
elders  among  world  diplomats,  who  are  fum- 
bling us  toward  another  catastrophe  In  the 
old  power-politics  way,  was  revealed  by  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the 
first  American  Veterans'  Committee  conven- 
tion here  last  week  end. 

They  spoke  out  bluntly  In  their  platform. 
They  don't  J  ike  what  Congress  has  done 
to  OPA.  They  condemned  It  bitterly.  They 
don't  like  what  Is  being  done  about  homes 
for  their  families.  They  want  Wilson  Wyatt, 
Housing  Expediter,  to  do  more  expediting 
with  the  powers  he  has  and  they  want  Con- 
gress to  give  him  some  more,  as  well  as  to 
enact  the  long-range  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
housing  bill. 

They  want  the  minimum  wage  Increase 
bill,  already  passed  by  the  Senate,  Jimmied 
out  of  the  House  Labor  Committee.  They 
want  unemployment  benefits  increased  to  a 
flat  $25  for  26  weeks,  as  President  Truman 
asked  over  a  year  ago.  They  want  Congress 
to  enact  a  comprehensive  national  health 
program,  about  which  neither  House  nor  Sen- 
ate yet  has  done  anything. 

They  fought  side  by  side  with  Negroes  and 
soldiers  of  other  races  In  the  war,  and  they 
want  an  end  of  Jim  Crow-Ism.  They  don't 
want  any  persecution  of  Japanese-Americans, 
some  of  whom  fought  so  gallantly  at  their 
sides  in  Italy  and  France. 

They  don't  want  discrimination  in  Jobs  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  they  de- 
mand enactment  of  the  permanent  FEPC 
bill,  which  has  the  lip  service  of  enough  mem- 
bers of  parties  In  Congress  to  pass,  but  which 
still  languishes.  They  don't  want  the  vote 
denied  on  account  of  race  by  poll  taxes  or 
white  primaries  or  any  other  devices. 

They  want  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  of  the  Hous3  abolished  and  no 
more  of  its  persecutions.  They  want  Con- 
gress to  make  Itself  a  more  efficient  body  and 
more  responsible  to  the  public  will.  They 
want  the  House  to  pass  the  La  FoUette- 
Moiu'oney  bill,  recently  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  they  want  it  even  broader,  to  do 
away  with  the  seniority  system. 

All  these  things  are  within  the  purview  of 
the  Congress  now  sitting. 

On  the  world  scale,  they  are  concerned 
about  the  way  the  diplomats  are  behaving. 
They  want  the  United  Nations  developed 
into  a  real  world  goverimtnt.  They  shout- 
ed their  approval  when  Harold  Stassen  urged 
before  one  of  their  forums  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  fetish  of  national  sovereignty, 
which  he  declared  Is  "as  dead  as  the  divine 
right  of  kings." 

They  want  international  control  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  atomic  energy  along  lines 
of  the  Acheson-Llllenthal  report  and  the  Ba- 
ruch  proposal  to  the  United  Nations.  They 
want  the  manufacture  of  atomic  bombs 
stopped  and  those  we  now  have  destroyed. 
They  want  control  of  atomic  energy  in  this 
country  for  peacetime  purposes,  for  promo- 
tion of  sclentlflc  and  medical  research,  by  a 
civilian  commission  aa  provided  in  the  Mc- 
Mahon  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  but  still  not 
acted  on  in  the  House.  They  want  us  to 
meet  our  obligations  to  feed  starving  people 
abroad  and  to  help  them  rehabilitate  them- 
selves. They  want  colonial  peoples  set  free. 
They  don't  want  our  country  to  Join  in 
any  alliances  or  blocs  either  against  Great 
Britain  or  Russia.  They  want  the  United 
Nations  to  call  a  conference  &nd  amend  the 
Charter  so  that  the  United  Nations  can  pro- 


hibit the  manufacture  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  by  member  nations. 

They  want.  In  short,  action. 

They  arc  Impatient,  because  they  are 
young.  But  the  world  Is  moving  fast  today, 
as  fast  as  young  men  can  ru",  as  fast  as 
they  scurried  up  beachheads  all  over  the 
world,  as  fast  as  they  fell  before  the  guns  of 
the  enemy. 

The  young  men  are  impatient,  but  they  are 
far  wiser  than  their  years. 
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Editorials  on  Atomic-Control  Proposal  of 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1946 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks,  I  include  herewith  the  excellent 
editorials  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
the  subject  of  the  Baruch  proposal  for 
the  control  of  atomic  energy: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Juno 
15.  194«| 

THE   BAHUCH    ATOM -CONTROL   PLAN 

Bernard  Baruch,  speaking  for  our  Govern- 
ment, has  offered  a  frightened  world  a  boM 
plan  for  International  control  of  atoml3 
energy.  If  accepted  by  the  United  Nations 
In  the  spirit  offered.  It  can  txurn  this  fan- 
tastic weapon  of  destruction  Into  an  Immeas- 
urable force  for  good  It  can  outlaw  atomic 
warfare,  perhaps  all  major  war. 

"We  are  here  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
quick  and  the  dead,"  Mr.  Baruch  told  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
yesterday.  "Behind  the  black  portent  of  the 
new  atomic  age  lies  a  hope,  which  seized 
upon  with  faith  can  work  our  salvation.  If 
we  fall,  then  we  have  damned  every  man 
to  be  the  slave  of  fear.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves;  we  must  elect  world  peace  or  world 
destruction." 

He  and  the  President  and  Secretary  Byrnes 
have  accepted  the  essentials  of  the  Lillenthal- 
Acheson  report  and  added  Important  safe- 
guards.' 

Our  Government  proposes  to  place  all 
dangerous  atomic  activities  under  control  of 
the  United  Nations  Atomic  Development  Au- 
thority. Nondangerous  atomic  activities 
would  be  generally  permissible — these  prom- 
ise great  benefits  to  mankind,  especially 
through  advances  In  biology,  medicine,  and 
Industry. 

Under  Iron-clad  safeguards  the  United 
States  would  impart  its  atomic  secrets  to 
the  ADA  step  by  step  as  the  International 
control  machinery  was  perfected.  To  this 
Mr.  Baruch  would  add  another  important 
safeguard  for  effective  policing,  immediate 
enforcement  and  punishment  of  violations, 
by  eliminating  the  veto  authority  of  any 
nation  In  this  field: 

"There  roust  be  no  veto  to  protect  those 
who  violate  their  solemn  agreements  not  to 
develop  or  use  atomic  energy  for  destructive 
purposes.  The  bomb  does  not  wait  upon 
debate.    To  delay  may  be  to  die." 

The  heart  of  the  Baruch  plan,  as  of  the 
Lllienthal-Acheson  report,  is  international 
control  through  ADA  of  the  sources  of  atomic 
nalnerals  such  as  uranium  and  thorium.  As 
the  plan  moves  through  the  United  Nations 
Commission,  the  Security  Council,  and  then 
back  to  the  individual  nations  in  treaty 
form,  there  will  be  much  debate  about  de- 


tails of  the  plan  Mr.  Baruch  has  stated  in 
general  terms. 

But.  in  our  Judgment,  no  interpretations 
should  be  permitted  to  water  down  ADA'S 
full  authority  over  the  sources  of  materials 
from  whicn  atomic  energy  can  be  produced. 
There  must  be  the  international  "mana- 
gerial control  or  ownership  of  all  atomic 
energy  activities  potentially  dangerous  to 
world  security."  as  specified  by  Mr.  Baruch. 

The  United  States  here  points  the  way  to 
peace.  We  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  much  for 
that  peace.  But  in  return  we  demand  the 
strictest  piedges  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
others,  and  effective  International  power  to 
enforce  tliese  pledges.  We  shall  share  our 
atomic  st-crets  progressively,  only  as  the  good 
faith  and  actual  performance  of  our  inter- 
national associates  can  be  readily  and  safely 
Judged. 

Peace  cin  be  attained  if  the  United  Na- 
tions is  prepared  to  keep  faith  with  itself, 
with  those  who  suffered  and  died  to  make  it 
possible,  and  with  those  who  come  after  lu. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer] 
rasT:  acxcE  on  octlawinc  a-boicb 

While  world  politicians  putter  over  the 
preliminaries  to  peace  treaties,  American 
scientists  have  started  a  letter-writing  cam- 
paign to  convince  foreign  scientists  of  their 
strong  desire  to  work  for  peace  and  their 
determination  to  prevent  ah  atomic  arma- 
ment race. 

The  scientists,  it  seems  to  us,  are  showing 
a  lot  more  intelligence  than  the  politicians. 

It's  a  little  startling  that  America's  his- 
toric proposal  last  Friday  to  outlaw  its  atomic 
bomb  If  all  other  nations  agree  to  be  bound 
by  the  same  rules  has  caused  scarcely  a  ripple 
on  the  surface  of  world  events. 

Comment  on  Bernard  M.  Baruch's  master- 
ful presentation  o^  the  American  plan  was  a 
mixture  of  polite  approval,  cautious  wait- 
and-see,  and  "let's  think  it  over."  The  Brit- 
ish liked  It  but  tempered  their  enthusiasm 
when  they  learned  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  happy  about  It.  Russian  writers,  and 
their  Comn  unlst  counterparts  in  this  coun- 
try, vigorously  criticized,  as  an  injustice  to 
the  Soviets,  its  provision  against  the  use  of 
a  veto. 

But  meanwhile  the  Big  Four  Ministers  In 
Paris  continue  to  fu^s  over  hair-splitting  def- 
initions of  peace  terms  that  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  Russians.  In  New  York  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  pondering  weighty 
abstractions,  sits  In  fear  and  trembling  of 
further  demonstrations  of  Soviet  displeasure. 

They're  all  afraid  of  the  Russians.  What 
they  ought  to  be  worrying  about,  what  they 
ought  to  be  afraid  of,  is  the  atomic  bomb 
and  Its  potentialities. 

In  the  unearthly  light  of  the  atomic  age 
what  will  peace  treaties  and  security  pacts 
amount  to  If  atomic  power  Is  not  outlawed 
for  war  purposes? 

What  price  the  fretting  over  reparations, 
boundaries,  balances  of  power,  regional  agree- 
ments, veto  privileges,  and  all  the  mumbo- 
Jumbo  of  diplomacy  If  the  atomic  bomb  Is 
to  hang  over  civilization  like  the  proverbial 
sword  of  Damocles? 

Trying  to  get  the  Russians  to  agree  to 
something— anything — as  a  start  on  peace 
treaties  Is  Important,  as  things-  go  in  the 
political  world.  But  it  Isnt  so  important  as 
putting  every  effort  Into  getting  the  Rus- 
sians to  agree  to  a  system  of  atomic  energy 
control  which  would  go  far  to  rule  out  the 
pos.sibillty  of  future  wars. 

Dickering  over  Franco  Spain  is  Important 
in  the  political  scheme  of  things.  But 
Franco  Spain  would  be  a  relatively  small  po- 
tato in  the  cataclysmic  explosion  of  an 
atomic  war. 

Last  Friday  Mr.  Baruch  said,  "We  are  here 
to  make  a  choice  between  the  quick  and 
the  dead."  We  wonder  whether  the  world 
politicians,  including  the  Big  Four  Foreign 
Ministers,  have  given  much  thought  to  that 


statement.  There  are  tc^lcs  more  momen- 
tous than  Italian  reparations  and  an  Aus- 
trian treaty  that  should  be  on  the  conference 
agenda. 

Mr.  Baruch  also  noted  that  "the  bomb 
does  not  wait  upon  debate."  Have  the  world 
politicians  thought  of  that?  Will  debate 
on  nonessentials  have  to  go  on  until  peace 
treaties  and  security  councils  are  only  mem- 
CTies  in  the  minds  of  the  survlvw* — if  any — 
of  an  atomic  war? 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  hectic  struggle 
to  arrive  at  peace  treaties  the  diplomats 
and  policy  makers  are  putting  the  cart  t>efore 
the  horse.  In  other  days,  even  in  1919.  peace 
treaties  were  the  conventional  conclusion  to 
wars.     But  this  isn't  1919. 

The  truth  is  that  unless  the  atomic  bomb 
Is  outlawed  and  atomic  power  brought  under 
some  kind  of  control,  peace  treaties  wont 
be  worth  the  paper  they're  written  on. 

Before  wasting  further  precious  time  In 
trying  to  find  the  base  for  treaties,  world 
politicians  should  bestir  themselves  out  of 
the  mental  stone  age  in  which  they  are  liv- 
ing and  set  about  controlling  the  A-bomb. 
That's  what  theyll  have  to  do  if  peace 
treaties  are  to  have  any  meaning. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^     HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  letter  that  I  want  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  hear  and  read. 

It  is  from  an  exserviceman  from  my 
district.  Capt.  William  J.  Cochran,  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  n.  He  served  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
through  all  the  major  battles,  and  is  well 
acquainted  witi  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  we  must  face  with  re- 
gard to  world  trade,  and  esp)ecially  the 
loan  to  Britain.  His  observations  with 
regard  to  the  British  loan  are  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  I  submit  them  to 
you.    The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  May  27,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Prank  J.  Hook, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Conciessman  Hcok:  Since  my  return 
from  the  service  my  father  and  I  have  often 
discussed  the  proposed  loan  to  Great  Britain 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
consideration.  He  has  asked  me  to  write  to 
you  expressing  my  views  on  the  subject. 

It  is  my  studied  opinion  that  the  British 
loan  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Nation  and  I  urge  you  to  tjupport  it.  The 
significance  of  export  trade  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation  cannot.  I  feel,  be  over- 
emphasized. Our  Nation  always  has  bad,  in 
normal  times,  greater  produ,ctlve  capacity 
than  the  domestic  demand  could  absorb.  At 
the  present  time  domestic  demand  Is,  due  to 
the  pent-up  purchasing  power  created  by 
the  war  years,  greatly  inflated,  but  in  a  few 
years,  that  purchasing  power  shall  recede  to 
n<  rmal  proportions  and  foreign  markets  will 
once  again  beconoe  highly  Important.  If  the 
British  Commonwealth,  our  largest  prewar 
customer  and  chief  potential  market  for  the 
types  of  goodc  that  we  must  export,  is  not 
back  on  its  economic  feet  by  the  time  our 
productive  capacity  overtakes  domestic  de- 
mands, the  excess  of  unsold  products  will 
make    the    difference    between    a    balanced 


economy  and  an  unbalanced  one.  Short- 
sighted people  may  object  now  to  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  to  the  British  Common« 
wealth  for  the  purchase  of  goods  that  are 
scarce  today  on  the  domestic  market,  but  the 
long-range  viewpoint  is  infinitely  more  Im- 
portant. A  little  sacrifice  today  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  prosperity  and  depression 
5  years  hence.  Then,  too,  due  to  6  years  of 
wartime  economic  inertia  In  most  parts  oC 
the  British  Commonwealth,  markets  are  to- 
day in  practically  an  embryonic  stage.  Ard 
the  first  agency  that  takes  the  initiative  to 
sell  to  them  has  the  toehold  for  future 
sa^es.  For  example.  If  we  sell  trucks  today 
to  the  Union  of  "outh  Africa,  the  users  of 
trucks  there  will  become  accustomed  to  the 
servicing  and  nuilntaining  of  U.  8.  A.  made 
trucks,  they  will  stock  our  parts,  train  Ihelr 
mechanics  to  our  methods,  and  become  satis- 
fied with  our  products. 

In  future  years  we  would  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  reselling  them  on  American 
trucks.  If  another  nation's  trucks  are  8o!d 
there  first,  they  will  have  that  ground-flocn' 
advantage  and  we  would  then  have  to 
struggle  to  overcome  it. 

Some  may  proclaim  that  we  can  secure - 
these  markets  without  a  loan  to  Britain,  but 
the  fact  is  that  we  cannot.  If  this  loan  is 
not  granted,  Britain  will  be  forced  to  con- 
tinue Empire  preference  and  refuse  to  allow 
the  conversion  of  other  nations'  sterling 
holdings  into  other  currencies,  which  in- 
clude our  American  dollars.  But  the  terms 
of  the  loan  specify  that,  in  return  for  the 
credit  to  be  granted  to  Britain,  they  must 
agree  to  allow  sterling  conversion,  thus  free- 
ing not  only  significant  sums  of  British  funds 
for  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America 
but  also  opening  the  way  for  more  trade  with 
all  the  nations  with  whom  Britain  trades. 
This  is  our  chance  to  crack-  the  sterling 
bloc.  If  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  it  may  never  present  itself 
again. 

A  few  other  facts,  I  think,  are  also  worthy 
of  your  consideration.  First  cf  all.  we  must 
admit  that  the  British  people  voluntarily 
disrupted  'heir  economy  and  made  an  all- 
out  war  effort  to  an  extent  not  equaled  by 
any  other  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Readjust- 
ment to  normal  economic  ways  Is  a  much 
more  difficult  tafk  for  Britain  than  for  us. 
During  my  tour  of  service  In  England,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  Just  how  com- 
pletely Britain  geared  for  war.  I  saw  how 
the  manufacturing  of  every  item  that  could 
be  Interpreted  in  any  way  as  a  luxury  was 
curtailed.  The  British  people  had  avf^'able 
to  them  during  the  war  years  only  the  barest 
of  necessities.  Every  other  resource  and 
capacity  was  devoted  to  the  war  effort.  I 
saw  how  completely  mobUtzed  for  military 
and  nonmllitary  service  alike  were  the  whole 
of  the  British  population.  Anyone  who  saw 
that  could  not  begrudge  to  the  British  people 
his  wholehearted  admiration  for  a  Job  well 
done.  While  It  cannot  be  said  that  this 
country  actually  ow€s  Britain  a  helping  hand 
in  their  readjustment.  It  would  be  definitely 
ungrateful  on  our  part  if  we  did  not  recog- 
nize 't. 

It  Is  said  by  some  that  the  proposed  loan 
will  encourage  Britain  along  the  road  to 
socialism  by  financing  the  socialistic  meas- 
vires  that  are  currently  being  advocated  In 
that  country.  I  feel  that  exactly  the  oppo- 
site Is  true.  Socialistic  measures  would  not 
be  necessary  In  Britain  today  If  her  economy 
had  not  been  dealt  such  a  damaging  blow 
since  1939.  Free  enterprise  thwarted  during 
the  war  years  of  necessity  has  not  been  able 
to  throw  off  the  ehacldes  of  controls  and  fur- 
nish the  antidote  to  socialism.  ThU  loan,  by 
reviving  freedom  of  enterprise  and  competi- 
tion of  trade  between  the  American  and 
British  economies,  will  most  certainly  act 
to  retard  authoritarian  Influences  in  British 
Government. 
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And  ftnailly,  the  problem  of  world  peace  is. 
I  am  convinced,  undeniably  Involved  In  the 
Issue  of  the  British  loan.     History  has  re- 
corded that  wars  have  an  Inherent  economic 
background  which   is,  perhaps,   the  largest 
single  cause  for  conflict.    Wherever  economic 
frictions  between  nations  lie.  there  also  lies 
political   and  eventxially,  military  frictions. 
If  the  United  States  should  decline  this  op- 
portunity to  promote  trade  with  its  most  eco- 
nomic partner,  a  new  and  dangerous  friction 
would  be  created.    An  alarming  pattern  would 
be  set  for  future  actions  of  this  Nation  in 
international  trade.    But  if.  by  granting  this 
loan,  the  United  States  announces,  not  Just 
to  the  British   Commonwealth,  but  to  the 
entire  world,  that  a  new  policy  of  Interna- 
tiona* economic  cooperation  Is  in  effect,  the 
cause  of  world  peace  will  be  appreciably  en- 
couraged and  an  example  set  for  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  follow. 
Very  truly  yours. 

WiLUAM  J.  COCHBAN. 


Extension  of  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1946 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vote 
In  favor  of  the  conference  report,  but 
I  am  not  happy  in  doing  so.  I  much  pre- 
fer the  Senate  bill  which.  In  my  opinion, 
better  met  the  responsibility  the  Con- 
gress owes  to  the  Nation,  to  men  now 
""^1X1  the  service,  and  to  men  now  liable  for 
induction. 


Library  Demonstration  Propam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  to  the 
American  Library  Association,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  June  18.  1946: 

As  one  bearing  coals  to  Newcastle,  I  have 
come  to  address  you  trained  librarians  on 
librar-  demonstration  work.  However.  I  shall 
assume  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  gen- 
eral purposes  and  features  of  the  Hill-Douglas 
bill 

You  know  that  the  reason  Congress  can 
concern  itself  with  library  service  is  the 
Federal-aid  provision.  Under  this  bill  the 
National  Treasury  could  for  the  first  time 
offer  cooperating  States  a  minimum  of  $25,000 
a  year,  and  up  to  $50,000  additional  if  the 
States  chose  to  match  the  amount.  To  illus- 
trate, my  own  State— Illinois— which  is  al- 
ready carrying  on  a  library  demonstration 
program,  could  receive  the  basic  $25,000  plus 
another  $50,000  which  they  could  match, 
making  $75,000  Federal  funds  for  the  State, 
or.  in  all,  $125,000  for  the  work. 

This  project  would  run  for  4  years.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  short-term  demonstration 
program  and  does  not  open  the  issue  of  the 


merits  of  a  permanent  Pederal-aid  policy  for 
library  support.  State  library  agencies  would 
work  out  and  submit  their  own  plans  for 
the  work,  thereby  tailoring  the  project  to 
their  needs  and  not  being  forced  into  any 
uniform  Federal  strait-Jacket. 

This  is  explicit  in  the  bill  as  Is  stated  In 
section  2: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be 
so  construed  as  to  interfere  with  State  and 
local  initiative  and  responsibility  in  the  con- 
duct of  public-library  service.  The  adminis- 
tration of  public  libraries,  the  selection  of 
personnel  and  library  books  and  materials 
and.  insofar  as  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  the  determination  of  the  best 
uses  of  the  funds  provided  under  this  act, 
shall  be  reserved  explicitly  to  the  States  and 
their  local  subdivisions." 

You  know  that  the  plan  is  gaining  support 
and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  and  the 
Farmers  Union  have  all  endorsed  it.  News- 
papers from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  California 
to  Minnesota  and  Texas  are  plugging  for  it  In 
their  editorials  and  the  Washington  Post  is 
Just  one  of  the  outstanding  papers  which  Is 
taking  the  lead  in  this  matter. 

This  last  month,  moreover,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  Labor  held  a 
most  successful  hearing.  The  eloquence  of 
the  witnesses  assembled  by  Mr.  Paul  Howard, 
Director  of  your  National  Relations  Office,  was 
persuasive  and  the  committee  not  only  gave 
the  project  its  unanimous  approval  but  it 
voted  to  extend  the  service  to  5  instead  of  4 
years  and  to  raise  the  maximum  allowance  to 
$75,000.  Senator  Hnx's  committee  has  given 
the  measure  an  auspicious  start.  On  the 
House  side  we  are  eagerly  hoping  for  hear- 
ings before  the  Education  Committee. 

You  aiso  know,  far  better  than  I,  from  on- 
the-spot  experience  the  need  of  this  demon- 
stration work.  One  cannot  be  complacent 
about  our  American  opportunities,  when  we 
recall  that  a  fourth  of  our  people,  35,000.000. 
have  no  access  whatsoever  to  libraries.  We 
cannot  cease  stressing  the  fact  that  a  rela- 
tively small  expenditure,  implemented  by 
well-developed  plans  setting  up  proper-sized 
administrative  areas,  branch  libraries,  service 
stations,  and  bookmobiles,  can  briqg  world 
thought,  world  culture  if  you  please,  to  iso- 
lated farms.  Nor  can  our  urban  communi- 
ties, with  their  modern  eqtijpment  and 
enormous  resources,  feel  that  this  is  not 
their  problems,  too.  If  modem  science  has 
shrunken  this  earth  into  one  woifld,  how 
much  more  certain  is  It  that  the.s?  United 
States  aie  also  one  land?  Today's  citizens  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco,  were  perhaps  living  on  some  farm 
or  playing  in  a  smaller  town  which  had  no 
city  advantages. 

In  my  study  connected  with  the  intro- 
duction of  H,  R.  5742— the  public-library 
service-demonstration  bill — I  have  become 
aware  of  the  discrepancies  in  library  service 
not  only  between  the  various  States  but 
within  individual  States.  It  seems  that  in 
the  very  areas  where  we  need  the  best  li- 
braries the  poorest  tacilities  exist.  Regions 
which  have  fewest  bookstores,  poorest 
schools,  the  smallest  amount  of  reading  ma- 
terial available  through  commercial  chan- 
nels, also  have  fewer  libraries. 

In  a  sense  libraries  are  yeast  for  all  the 
worth-while  life  of  a  community.  Their 
services  are  supplementary  and  illumine 
every  civic  and  cultural  project.  They  are 
not  competitive  with  other  agencies,  but  en- 
rich the  work  of  each.  The  scope  of  a  coun- 
try school  Is  meager  if  the  students  cannot 
supplement  their  reading  beyond  the  one  or 
more  basic  texts.  A  child  lacks  an  essen- 
tial of  growth  in  our  modern  world  if  he  Is 
cut  off  from  tho  intellectual  leaven  of  a 
library. 

Adult  education,  similarly,  becomes  im- 
possible without  recourse  to  books.  The 
wide-awake  citizen  i%  crippled  in  the  pur- 


suit of  his  Interest  If  he  cannot  check  his 
own  experience  against  that  of  others, 
whether  that  Interest  lleo  In  farming,  health. 
child  care,  canning,  vocational  guidance,  sci- 
ence, or  politics.  In  a  country  where  we.  the 
people,  are  the  Goverrunent.  It  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  authoritative  Informa- 
tion avEillable  throughout  every  section  of 
the  land.  In  an  era  of  vast  and  swift  changes 
It  is  imperative  that  the  citizens  have  mate- 
rial to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

A  great  mans  words  are  apt  to  be  time- 
less. Jefferson  once  said,  "Qillghten  the 
people  generally,  andl  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sions of  body  and  mind  will  vanish  like  spir- 
its at  the  dawn  of  day."  That  advice  stands 
good  today. 

Jefferson  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
development  of  the  modern  library,  but,  as 
these  quotations  clearly  indicate,  he  realized 
the  Importance  of  some  such  instrument  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  liberties  and  our 
democratic  government.  Since  in  our  de- 
mocracy we  insist  upon  the  participation  of 
citizens  in  tlie  decisions  of  Government,  free 
and  universal  library  service  Is  essential. 

Most  of  our  rural  population,  however,  is 
without  library  service,  both  because  they 
do  not  know  what  libraries  can  do  for  their 
welfare  and,  more  important,  because  they 
do  not  know  how  easily  libraries  can  be  made 
available  for  them.  This  lack  of  knowledge 
about  libraries  is  also  typical  of  many  Con- 
gressmen. I. am  sure  that  the  same  situa- 
tion exists  in  State  legislatures,  among 
county  commissioners,  and  other  local 
officials. 

The  services  of  a  library  should  be  pre- 
sented in  their  most  appealing  aspects.  The 
bookmobile  is  an  example  of  a  service  which 
you  have  developed  with  too  little  lanfare. 
To  the  average  person,  the  idea  of  bringing 
books  on  wheels  into  every  village  and  into 
the  countryside  has  an  Irresistibly  romantic 
appeal.  Wherever  you  have  really  capital- 
ized upon  this  appeal,  your  library  extension 
movement  has  prospered.  I  have  a  picture  in 
my  mind  of  young  Abe  Lincoln,  who  walked 
miles  to  borrow  a  book  which  he  chanced  to 
hear  that  a  neighbor  had  happened  to  ac- 
quire. Think  what  a  resource  Lincoln  would 
have  found  in  a  bookmobile.  There  are 
other  Abe  uincolns  scattered  abo-t  the  coun- 
try to  whom  we  must  try  to  obtain  this  basic 
means  of  education. 

There  are  numerous  other  library  services 
which  can  be  glamorized  successfully.  Books 
for  the  bedridden,  story  hours  for  children, 
great  literature  for  farm  boys,  the  poor  man's 
university.  Intellectual  stimulus  for  the  am- 
bitious, and  a  host  of  others,  which  are  real 
services,  can  arouse  enthvislasm  everywhere. 
In  spite  of  present  conditions,  however.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  reason  for 
optimism  in  the  library  picture  of  the  Na- 
tion. Your  profession  has  developed  tech- 
niques for  the  distribution  of  books  and 
library  services  that  promise  well  for  the 
future.  The  establishment  of  larger  units  of 
service,  such  as  county  and  regional  libraries, 
in  rural  areas  seems  to  be  an  excellent  ad- 
ministrative device  for  solving  some  prob- 
lems. The  principle  of  State  aid  which.  I 
understand,  has  been  established  in  approxi- 
mately 20  States  is  of  great  importance  to 
rural  library  service.  The  bookmobile  is  a 
tremendously  important  tecWnical  develop- 
ment, nemonstrations  such  as  those  in  Illi- 
nois and  Louisiana  will  undoubtedly  be  very 
effective  in  facilitating  rural  library  develop- 
ment. Planning  for  universal  library  cover- 
age on  a  State-wide  basis  such  as  has  oc- 
curred in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Vermont,  and  many  other  States 
should  result  in  great  Improvement.  The 
interest  in  pamphlets,  films,  discussion 
groups,  work  with  clubs,  etc..  should  bring 
new  effectiveness  to  library  work. 

The  library  demonstration  bill  is  an  effort 
to  help  in  some  of  these  problems.  It  la 
based    upon    the    belief    that   rural    library 
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service  has  reached  siKh  a  6taf«  of  perfec- 
tion that  It  can  be  demonstrated  to  th« 
Nation  with  confidence.  It  is  believed  that 
such  a  demonstration  will  be  so  convincing 
that  people  will  insist  upon  a  permanent 
program  of  rural  library  service. 


Committee  on  Un-American  AcdTitie$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

DC 

HON.  ELUS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  cALiroKinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  letter,  dated 
June  19. 1946.  written  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Congress.  This  letter  is  an  analysis  of 
the  report  of  activities  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  which  that 
committee  released  last  week.  It  is  an 
analysis  of  content,  under  which  the  re- 
port bears  up  no  better  than  if  it  were 
to  be  subjected  to  an  analysis  of  its  in- 
tent. In  either  case,  it  is  manifestly 
clear  that  the  aim  is  to  smear  progres- 
sives, not  to  investigate  subversive  activ- 
ity. The  substance  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Congress'  letter  follows: 


Cnm.  RicBTs  CoNc 
NetD  York,  N.  Y..  June  IS.  1946. 

Dbab  CoHonasiCAM:  The  recently  laaued 
report  of  the  House  Un-American  Actlvitiea 
Committee,  covermg  its  operations  since  Its 
establishment  as  a  permanent  committee  18 
months  ago,  is  a  shocking  example  of  the 
tnisiise  of  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
Congress  for  alms  and  purposes  contrary  to 
the  best  Interests  of  Congress  and  tbe  Nation. 

Pifty-Cve  pages  of  a  total  of  seventy-two 
are  devoted  to  an  attack  on  one  relief  ccm- 
mlttee.  the  Joint  Antl-Pasclst  Refugee  Com- 
mittee. The  so-called  Investigation  of  this 
committee  is  used  as  a  reckless  platform  to 
assail  all  foreign-relief  agencies,  malign  the 
labor  movement,  and  insinuate  that  all  those 
who  support  the  aovemment  policy  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Pranco  regime  In  Spain  are  un- 
American. 

A  cold  examination  of  the  Wood-Rankin 
report  reveals  the  following: 

1.  The  72-page  report  contains  exactly  one 
sentence  describing  the  committee's  Interest 
in  uncovering  Fascist  activity  In  America: 
"Tht  committee  is  currently  engaged  In  cer- 
tain research  work  which  may  disclose  some 
attempt  to  revive  an  organized  system  of 
Fascist  dubs."     (Note  in  preface  ) 

2.  The  sole  other  references  to  domestic 
Fascists  are  made  to  assail  our  Government's 
movement  against  subversive  activities  of 
Fascists: 

(a)  The  sedltionlst  trial  Is  mocked  as  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  (p.  82). 

(b)  The  orientation  course  (Army  Talk 
No.  64)  which  taught  the  Army  to  spot  the 
Fascist  enemy  the  whole  democratic  world 
was  fighting  Is  called  "one  of  the  dirtiest 
blots  on  tbe  history  of  the  War  Department" 
and  "Red  poison"  (p.  14). 

3.  The  report  Is  absolutely  silent  on  the 
Ku  KIux  KlaiT.  which  the  committee  refusied 
to  Investigate  The  report  falls  to  even  men- 
tion the  committee's  friendly  hearing  grant- 
ed Gerald  L.  K  Smith,  or  its  praise  of  Smith, 
much  less  mention  his  name. 

4.  In  contrast  to  its  treatment  of  Fascists. 
the  committee  uses  nine  pages  on  Its  loudly 
proclaimed  Investigation  of  tbe  American 
Communist  Party  to  create  a  Red-baiting  at- 
mosphere for  the  balance  of  the  report. 
The  "findings"  on  the  Communist  Party  turn 


out  to  be  quotations  from  publtshed  Com- 
munist literature  between  the  years  of  1918 
to  1930  (pp.  4-12)  and  eight  lines  on  Its 
much -publicized  hearing  of  Ccaxununist 
leaders,  which  concludes  with  the  astonish- 
ing statement  that  the  "Communist  Party  Is 
the  same  old  party"  (p.  13t. 

5.  The  section  on  the  Wood-Rankin  drive 
against  radio  commentators  defies  analysis. 
It  reflects  the  method  of  Intimidating  radio 
stations  Into  blocking  the  air-waves  to  lib- 
eral commentators  by  tbe  simple  expedient 
of  charging  Red  pro(>aganda  and  typifies  the 
committee's  attempt  at  thought  control. 

6.  The  mass  suJies  during  the  past  year 
In  steel,  auto,  electrical,  mining,  and  other 
Indtistries  to  win  eeaential  economic  adjust- 
ment of  living  standards  for  workers  were 
caused  by  the  oommimlstic  element,  the 
report  gravely  states  (p.  '9). 

7.  The  Wood-Rankin  report  In  55  pages 
purports  to  show  that  the  reUef  agency  aid- 
ing Republican  refugees  from  the  fascist 
Franco  government  Is  an  un-American  or- 
ganization. In  the  course  of  this  expose  It 
does  the  following: 

(a)  Attacks  all  private  relief  agencies  op- 
erating during  the  war  (p.  23)  not  only  as 
uimeceasary  but  operated  primarily  for  po- 
litical purposes.  Among  the  agencies  so 
designated  are: 

(1)  Hadassah.  Inc. 

(2)  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Comnvittee. 

(S)  American  Field  Service. 

(4)  Ambijan  Committee  for  ■mergency 
Relief  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

(5)  United  Palestine  Appeal. 

(6)  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
and  others. 

A  majority  of  the  organizations  listed  are 
Jewish  or  sending  relief  to  Russia. 

(b)  It  also  attacks  the  following: 

(1)  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare. 

(2)  National  Ccimcll  for  American- Soviet 
Friendship. 

(S)  Bnasian  War  Relief. 

(4)  National  Negro  Oongreas. 

( 5 )  American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign -Bom.  and  others. 

(c)  Scores  of  Individuals  who  have  shown 
themselves  Interested  in  the  relief  of  the 
democratic  people  of  Spain  are  recklessly 
smeared  in  Gestapo  manner  through  a  proc- 
ess of  cross-indeidng  of  luunes  appearing  on 
letterheads.  By  a  totality  of  incredible  non- 
sense, the  Spanish  relief  committee  is 
branded  subversive. 

(d)  By  quoting  approvingly  from  those  in 
this  oovmtry  who  support  the  Franco  regime, 
it  labels  all  Amcricaiu  who  oppose  Franco 
(as  does  the  American  Government)  as 
Communist  and  then  as  un-American  cr 
subversive. 

Gbobge  Makshall. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Mn.TON    Kaufman,  . 
Executive  Director. 


Memo  No.  2  for  People  WUk  Skort 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aotrrH  oakota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1946 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  although  it  has  now  been  well 
over  3  weeks  since  the  other  body  passed 
President  Truman's  emergency  labor 
legislation,   we   have   thus  far  entirely 


failed  to  take  any  action  on  that  impor- 
tant legi^ation  at  this  end  of  the  Capitol. 
I  know  tliat  many  of  you  Join  with  me 
and  a  great  many  other  citizens  of  this 
Republic  in  asking  the  pe...>iont  ques- 
tion. Why  this  unexpected  and  tin  wel- 
come delay? 

Was  President  Truman  wrong  in  ask- 
ing for  additional  authority  with  which 
to  deal  with  important  labor  disturb- 
ance.s?  Was  the  House  wrong  in  follow- 
ing the  plea  of  the  majority  leader  in 
granting  him  that  authority?  Were  the 
gentlemen  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capi- 
tol wrong  In  passing  the  legislation?  Or 
is  somebody  wrong  now  in  delaying  final 
action  on  the  President's  bill? 

If  Congress  adjourns  for  the  summer 
without  granting  the  President  the  au- 
thority he  has  requested  and  a  new  wave 
of  strikes  again  paralyses  the  Nation's 
economy,  who  will  then  be  to  blame? 
Where  nrc  the  brave  voices  which  called 
for  action  3  weeks  ago  but  which  now 
remain  silent?  Who  is  it  that  has  in- 
voked this  silence?  For  what  reason  has 
it  been  invoked?  Has  the  $6.000 .OCO 
slush  fund  of  the  CIO-PAC  or  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's multi -million -dollar  threat  of  po- 
litical reprisals  driven  our  leaders  away 
from  the  challenge  and  into  political 
foxholes? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  significant 
questions  to  which  the  country  is  en- 
titled to  know  the  answers.  On  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  we  can  only  sit 
and  ponder — who  among  the  Democrats 
will  rise  up  to  provide  responsible  re- 
plies? Who  on  the  Republican  side  will 
Join  in  pressing  for  answers  to  these 
questions? 


Erosion  of  CoaitihitioMil  Landmarlcs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KAJVSA8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24  (leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5\  1946 


Mr.  CAPPER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  cf 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Col. 
O.  R.  McGulre,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  as 
published  in  the  magazine  Vital  Speeches 
of  the  Day,  of  June  1,  1946.  This  ad- 
dress. "Erosion  of  Constitutional  Land- 
marks." was  delivered  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Kansas  State  Bar  Association 
in  Wk^ta.  Kans.,  May  24, 1946.  and  con- 
tains pertinent  remarks  on  the  process 
of  constitutional  government. 

The  Public  Printer  advises  me  that  the 
address  will  make  three  and  one-half 
pages  in  the  Rxoosd.  and  will  cost  $210. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
as  follows: 

saosiON  or  cx)Nstitutiomal  lamdmakks 
(By  O.  R.  IfcGulre.  LL.  D.) 

One  hundred  and  fllty-nlne  years  sgo  this 
day  in  1787,  29  men  met  In  PhiladelpbU  for 
tbe  stated  purpose  cf  revising  tbe  Articles  of 
Confederation,  derisively  referred  to  as  "that 
rt^M  of  sand."  Their  first  and  prc^betlc  act 
was  to  unanimously  elect  the  venerated 
Washington   am   their    presiding   officer    and 
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making  $75,000  Federal  funds  for  the  State, 
or.  In  all,  $125,000  for  the  work. 

This  project  would  run  for  4  years.  In 
other  words,  it  la  a  short-term  demonstration 
program  and  does  not  open  the  Issue  of  the 


cut   off   from   tho   Intellectual   leaven   of   a 
library. 

Adult  education,  similarly,  becomes  im- 
possible without  recourse  to  books.  The 
wide-awake  citizen  Ij  crippled  in  the  pur- 


interest  in  pamphlets,  films,  discussion 
groups,  work  with  clubs,  etc.,  should  bring 
new  effectiveness  to  library  work. 

The  library  demonstration  bill  is  an  effort 
to  help  in  some  of  these  problems.  It  la 
based    upon    the    belief   that   rural    library 
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provide  htm  with  a  chair — on  the  back  of 
which  Franklin  finally  concluded  at  the  close 
of  their  tabors  that  there  had  been  painted 
a  rising  Instead  of  a  setting  sun. 

The  commencement  date  previously  se- 
lected for  the  Convention  was  May  14.  but 
the  delegates  were  so  slow  In  arriving  that  It 
was  not  until  May  25  there  was  present  a 
qviorum  from  seven  States  and  one,  Rhode 
Island,  never  did  send  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
vention. A  total  of  72  men  had  been  offered 
credentials  from  the  several  former  Colonies, 
but  so  little  confidence  was  there  in  the  pros- 
pects of  being  able  to  agree  upon  some  better 
plan  of  government  than  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation that  many  of  the  72  men  declined 
to  accept  credentials.  The  greatest  number 
attending  the  Convention  at  any  one  time 
was  56  members  A  saving  remnant  of  39  re- 
mained to  complete  their  labors  and  to  affix 
their  signatures  to  the  great  document  which 
Immortalized  the  names  of  all  who  signed  it. 
•ave  Washington  and  Franklin.  Each  of 
these  two  men  had  theretofore  won  his  title 
clear  to  be  numbered  among  thj  world's 
Immortals. 

No  more  dismal  prospects  could  be  con- 
ceived than  those  which  confronted  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Bo  dismal  was  the  situation  that  it  baa  be- 
come known  In  history  as  the  critical  period. 
lAwleunflM  was  rampant.  Civil  insurrection 
waa  not  merely  threatened,  It  actually 
existed.  Clase  was  arrayed  against  claae  and 
State  agaltuit  State.  Money  was  so  worthless 
that  the  phrase  "not  worth  a  continental"  ij 
with  us  yet.  Industry  and  commerce  were 
•U  but  •tilled:  unemployment  was  forcing 
men  to  move  Into  the  western  wIldemeM. 
Some  of  thoee  who  had  served  with  Washing- 
ton In  the  smoke  of  numerous  battles  bad 
MMfht  to  make  him  King  of  America  only  to 
meet  with  his  stern  rebuke. 

These  members  of  the  Convention  had 
been  selected  by  their  respective  State  legis- 
latures and  by  their  acts  they  proved  what 
repiesentatlve  government — not  democracy  U 
you  please — covild  be  at  its  best.  Serving 
without  compensation  and  paying  their  own 
expenses,  these  men  labored  through  the 
hot  summer  of  Philadelphia  and  emerged  in 
September  with  a  charter  of  government 
which  has  been  characterized  as  the  greatest 
Instrument  of  government  ever  struck  off  at 
a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man. 

It  is  well,  as  we  commence  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  year  under  that  Constitu- 
tion, that  we  here  this  evening,  on  the  broad 
plains  of  Kansas,  give  some  thought  to  our 
heritage.  Kansas  came  into  existence  many 
years  later  In  a  period,  too.  of  ttirmoil  and 
bloody  strife  Here  on  this  soil  men  of  Kansas 
fought  and  many  of  them  died  with  muskets 
In  their  hands.  They  had  the  courage  of 
their  convictions,  even  unto  death.  It  is 
from  jthe  strength  and  courage  of  such  men 
and  women  that  great  governments  come 
--Into  existence;  that  they  are  preserved  for 
future  generations;  and  that  peace,  liberty, 
and  prosperity  are  born  and  nurtured  to 
fruition — such  as  you  have  in  Kansas  today 
and  which  we  could  have  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  There  were  no  cowardly  and  time  serv- 
ing politlcans  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787  and  there  were  none  among  those 
pioneer  fatheis  of  yours  who  reclaimed  this 
State  from  the  Indians  and  decreed  that  It 
should  be  free. 

i  More  eepeciaUy  Is  It  fitting  that  here  the 
people  of  Kansas  should  be  represented  on 
this  anniversary  by  their  priesthood  of  law, 
by  men  whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  right- 
eousness and  Justice  under  law  as  contrasted 
with  the  devlousness  of  the  rule  of  men  In 
their  discretion.  Once  again  this  Nation  Is 
torn  asunder  by  domestic  strife;  fellow-Amer- 
icans are  not  only  permitted,  they  are  en- 
couraged by  the  law  of  our  Government,  to 
conspire  and  step  the  wheels  of  industry  and 
comtuerce  unless  and  until  their  demands 
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are  met.  however,  unrighteous  such  demands 
may  be.  The  robber  barons  of  the  middle 
ages  exacted  levies  from  the  countryside  and 
on  the  highways  of  Europe.  Leaders  of  prl- 
v&te  organizations  In  America  today  exact 
tribute,  with  the  sanction  of  the  law.  Inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court  may  It  be  said, 
on  the  Industry  and  commerce  of  more  than 
130.000.000  people. 

Taxation  has  reached  such  proportions 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  I  am  not  in- 
cluding the  recent  war  years,  as  to  constitute 
substantial  confiscation  of  the  incomes  of 
many  people  and  their  business  enterprises — 
taxation  badly  referred  to  as  "redistribution 
of  wealth."  the  implication,  which  is  false, 
being  that  the  poor  receive  a  share  of  such 
redistributed  wealth.  We  even  tolerate  and 
encourage  pressure  group  organizations 
which  brazenly  threaten  with  political  ex- 
tinction any  public  officials  who  will  not  do 
their  bidding  in  taking  from  those  who  have 
and  giving  to  those  who  have  not.  By  our 
own  acts  we  have  proven  the  prophecy  of 
Macaulay  that  in  the  twentieth  century 
America  would  be  as  grievously  plundered  as 
was  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  century, 
with  the  difference  that  our  Huns  and  Van- 
dals would  be  engendered  within  our  own 
country  and  by  Its  institutions  So  far  haa 
this  plundering  progressed  that  private  en- 
terprise is  well  on  the  way  to  extinction  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  sufficient  venture  capital. 

"Why  have  we  lost  cur  way?  '  you  may  well 
Inquire.  The  short  and  simple  aiuwer  la  that 
we  have  done  so  because  in  recent  years  we 
have  removed  the  landmarks  which  the  men 
of  1787  erected  to  guide  us  through  the  years. 
This  In  Itself  Is  no  new  phenomenon  In  the 
history  of  government,  as  was  noted  by  the 
historian  Polyblus  writing  before  the  dawn  of 
the  Christian  Era  concerning  cycles  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Lack  of  time  and  regard  for  your  patience 
will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  on  this  occa- 
sion than  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  land- 
marks which  we  in  our  day  have  destroyed, 
unwittingly  though  such  destruction  may 
have  been  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  these  destroyed 
landmarks  was  the  loss  of  control  of  the 
people  over  the  public  purse.  Such  control 
by  the  people  constitutes  their  greatest 
power,  without  which  they  are  robbed  and 
destroj'ed  by  the  avarice  of  their  rulers. 

The  control  of  the  people  over  the  public 
purse  was  carefully  devised  and  set  up  in 
the  Constitution.  First,  there  is  the  require- 
ment that  all  money  bills  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  elected  by  the 
people  at  regular  intervals  of  2  years.  Sec- 
ond, there  is  the  prohibition  against  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  money  for  the  Army  for 
a  period  of  more  than  2  years.  Third,  there 
was  the  prohibition  of.; any  direct,  or  capi- 
tation tax  on  the  people  unless  it  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  on  the  basis 
of  population.  All  these  were  subordinate 
to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  which  insured  that  there  could 
be  no  lasting  excessive  indirect  taxes,  such 
as  excise  and  customs  taxes,  so  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  was  dependent  upon 
such  taxes  for  the  principal  part  of  its  reve- 
nue. If  such  taxes  became  too  high,  the  con- 
sumption of  imported  goods  and  goods  sub- 
ject to  Internal  excise  taxes  decreased  to  the 
pwint  where  less,  rather  than  more,  revenue 
was  obtainable  from  such  taxes.  Similarly  to 
the  law  of  gravity,  this  law  of  diminishing 
returns  Is  beyond  the  control  of  earthly  rulers 
of  men. 

It  Is  true  that  under  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can system,  fathered  by  Heiu7  Clay  of  my 
native  State,  a  political  deal  was  consum- 
mated between  the  New  England  manufac- 
turing Interests  and  the  westerners  of  that 
day  whereby  both  supported  high  taxes  on 
Imports  In  1832  and  both  supported  Internal 
Improvements  in  the  western  territories. 
But  South  Carolina  and  John  C.  Calhoun, 


who  were  even  then  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  farmers— forced  to  buy  In  a  protected 
market  and  forced  to  sell  In  world  markets- 
threatened  nullification  so  vigorously  that 
the  Import  taxes  were  reduced  the  following 
year. 

We  had  a  direct  Income  tax  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 
The  people  paid  that  tax  without  more  than 
a  dissent  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  to  the  effect 
that  salaries  of  the  Judiciary  could  not  be 
reduced  by  taxation  while  the  Judges  were 
In  office.  When  an  attempt  to  renew  that  tax 
took  place,  long  after  the  expiration  of  the 
emergency  In  which  It  was  first  used,  the 
people  resisted.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upheld  that  resistance  and 
concluded  thai  such  a  tax  must  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
population. 

Then  commenced  the  struggle  of  certain 
groups  to  not  only  remove  this  constitutional 
landmark  but  to  leave  no  control  of  the  pub- 
lic purse  In  the  people.  The  result  was  the 
sixteenth  amendment.  It  was  adopted  In 
Congress  as  a  result  of  a  political  deal  between 
Senator  Aldrlch  and  Congressman  Payne, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Democratic  leaders 
of  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  that  If 
enough  Democratic  votes  were  cast  to  Insure 
the  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrlch  tariff  bill, 
enoUgh  Republican  votes  would  be  cast  to 
insure  the  submission  for  ratification  of  the 
Income  tax  amendment. 

The  (debates  In  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  on  this  amendment  were  pri- 
marily concerned  with  whether  It  would  not 
be  better  for  the  Congreaa  to  require  ratifi- 
cation of  the  amendment  In  State  conven- 
tions rather  than  by  the  State  legislature*. 
It  was  feared  by  some  that  If  the  latter 
method  was  adopted,  the  amendment  would 
receive  less  than  the  required  number  of 
approvals  by  State  legislatures  There  waa 
absolutely  no  discussion,  and  apparently  no 
thought,  on  the  part  of  the  participants  In 
these  debates  that  increased  revenues  de- 
rived from  unlimited  income  and  Inheritance 
taxes  would  lead  to  present-day  results  of 
loss  of  rights  by  the  people  to  local  self- 
government:  of  the  growth  of  a  bureaucracy 
so  large  and  arrogant  that  its  counterpart 
has  never  been  known,  not  even  in  bureauc- 
racy-ridden Franc.  Immediately  prior  to  the 
French  revoli'tion;  of  the  so-called  redis- 
tribution of  wealth,  but  which  I  prefer  to 
term  destruction  of  the  accumulated  savings 
of  150  years  with  Its  coincidental  destruc- 
tion of  our  system  of  private  enterprise;  and 
of  the  many  other  ills  due  to  excessive  rev- 
enue In  the  hands  of  politicians  in  control 
of  the  Federal  Government,  constituting  a 
source  of  avarciousness  on  the  part  of  pres- 
sure groups  seeking  something  for  nothing. 
Incidentally,  we  have  engaged  In  two  Euro- 
pean wars  since  the  ratification  of  the  six- 
teenth amendment  In  1913;  we  have  loaned 
billions  to  European  nations;  and  It  now 
seems  that  we  have  been  committed  to  loan 
many  more  billions  to  foreign  nations. 

Strange  to  relate,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  record  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  legislatures  ratifying  the  amendment 
of  any  Intelligent  discussion  of  these  poten- 
tial dangers  to  America  which  would  result 
from  the  loss  of  control  by  the  people  over 
the  public  money  power.  Even  retired  Chief 
Justice  Hughes,  then  Governor  of  New  York, 
In  a  message  to  the  New  York  Legislatiu'e 
recommending  against  ratification,  limited 
his  objections  to  the  poeelblUty  that  Income 
on  securities  Issued  by  State  and  local  sub- 
divisions of  government  might  be  subject  to 
taxation.  Not  one  voice  was  lifted  In  warn- 
ing to  the  people  that  this  sixteenth  amend- 
ment, with  no  celling  whatever  on  the  rates 
of  taxes  which  the  politicians  could  take 
from  Incomes  or  from  estates  of  decedents, 
was  not  only  completely  destroying  the  great- 
est oi  landmarks  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  but  was.  In  effect,  reducing 
the  people  to  a  state  of  serfdom;  with  their 
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4.  In  contrast  to  its  treatment  of  Fascists, 
the  committee  tnee  nine  pages  on  Its  loudly 
proclaimed  investigation  of  the  American 
Communist  Party  to  create  a  Red-baltlng  at- 
mosphere for  the  balance  of  the  report. 
The  "findings"  on  the  Communist  Party  turn 


iXlUXIi^X  . 


jaaa  .    %j^^a^^i  f    j i^^^im^l  \ACkj 


I  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  although  it  has  now  been  well 
over  3  weeks  since  the  other  body  passed 
President  Truman's  emergency  labor 
legislation,   we   ha?e  thus   far  entirely 


day  In  1787,  29  men  met  In  I^Uadelphla  for 
the  stated  purpose  cf  rev'^lng  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  derisively  referred  to  as  "that 
Txijpe  at  sand."  Their  first  and  prophetic  act 
was  to  unanimously  elect  the  venerated 
Washington   as   their    presiding   oOcer    and 
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Government  as  lord  and  master  for  which 
they  must  work  without  pay  for  several  days 
;ach  week. 

When  men  must  pay  from  one-third  to 
three -fotirths  of  all  they  earn  for  Federal 
taxes  alone,  much  of  the  Incentive  to  prog- 
ress Is  destroyed  In  the  people  most  needed. 
To  this  extent,  only.  do»  there  operate  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  on  Income  and 
Inheritance  taxes  but  people  avowedly  Intent 
upon  destroying  the  more  prosperous  classes 
of  our  citizens,  with  the  mob  shouting  at 
their  heels,  have  no  regard  whatever  to  a 
fallins  off  of  revenue  due  to  excessive  direct 
taxes. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Inheritors 
of  the  careftilly  devised  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  could  have  been  so  blind  as  to 
surrender  themselves,  their  properties,  and 
their  earning  capacities  Into  the  hands  of 
their  politicians  and  Into  the  hands  of  an 
uncontrolled  and  largely  uncontrollable  bu- 
reaucracy, apparently  without  a  word  of 
recorded  protest.  But  they  did.  The  legal 
profession  signally  failed  to  warn  the  people. 
Whether  the  people  will  ever  be  able  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  their  present  pre- 
dicament In  this  respect  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  second  great  landmark  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  and  liberties,  erected 
in  the  Constitution ,  has  to  do  with  the  en- 
forcement of  Justice  between  the  citizen  or 
resident,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ottr  Govern- 
ment on  the  other.  The  Constitution  wisely 
prohibited  all  bills  of  atuinder  and  an  ex 
post  facto  laws.  It  also  prorMad  that  the 
prtviieges  of  the  writ  of  babcM  «orptis  shall 
not  be  stupended  tinless  In  cases  of  rebellion 
cr  Invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  It. 
There  It  also  the  prohibition  against  unrea- 
scnable  searches  and  seizures  and  the  pro- 
hibition against  any  person  being  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  Infamous 
crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  Indictment 
by  a  grand  Jury:  the  prohibition  against  any 
person  being  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law;  and 
the  guarantee  that  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
a  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an 
Impartial  Jury,  of  the  Bute  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed. 

True  it  is  that  these  are  guarantees,  or 
landmarks,  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
They  were  intended  as  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  officials  of  our  Government. 
In  no  other  form  of  government  are  such 
guarantees  found— beyond  the  reach  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  powers — for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of 
the  Individual.  Do  these  guarantees  contem- 
plate that  high  officials  of  the  United  States, 
including  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  of  the  United  States  and  a  Judge  of 
one  of  Its  circuit  coivts  of  appeals  shall 
descend  from  their  benches  and  attempt  to 
take  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  cltteens  of 
a  foreign  country  In  a  specially  constituted 
tribunal  of  the  victors  sitting  In  that  coim- 
try? 

I  would  have  It  clearly  tuderstood  that  I 
am  concerned  with  the  present  plight  of  the 
Germans  or  Japs  charged  with  war  crimes 
only  to  the  extent  that  principles,  practices, 
and  procedures  In  that  so-called  trial  may  be 
used  here  to  break  down  our  constitutional 
guaranties  and  to  rob  the  courts  of  their 
Independence. 

There  is  abroad  In  this  land  a  doctrine 
which  I  utterly  reject  that  the  law  is  what- 
ever the  Judges  say  It  Is.  Not  so  long  ago  we 
had  a  determined  assault  made  upon  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  none  of  whom  are  now  on  the  bench. 
because  it  was  claimed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  political  party  In  power  that  these 
Judges  were  misinterpreting  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Executive  and  of  the 
Congress.  An  attempt  was  made  to  dilute 
the  Supreme  Court  by  packing  it  with  stifD- 
clent  Justices  holding  to  the  Ideologies  cf 
those  In  executive  power  as  to  overcome  ad- 


verse decisions  rendered  by  that  Court. 
Thanks  to  the  men  In  Congress,  who  placed 
principle  sbove  party,  that  attempt  was 
beaten  down,  but  through  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  Infirmities  of  human  life  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  restaflsd  since  that 
battle  was  won.  Since  the  restafflng.  to  the 
extent  of  a  majority,  all  lawyers  know  what 
has  happened  to  lines  of  authority  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  represented  by  decisions 
written  by  experienced  and  able  men.  existing 
over  long  periods  of  time.  No  lawyer  of  to- 
day, however  capable  and  experienced,  is  sble 
to  advise  the  people  with  certainty  what  may 
be  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  that  Court 
In  a  particular  case  Involving  constitutional 
questions,  economic  qxiestions.  labor  ques- 
tions, or.  indeed  any  question  where  the 
Issue  is  drawn  between  the  citizen  aay  the 
power  of  the  United  States  Government.  I 
make  no  attack  upon  the  Associate  Justice 
of  that  Court  now  in  Europe.  I  count  him 
amorxg  my  personal  friends,  but  I  may  not 
forget  that  he  was  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  who  sppeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  In  support  of  the 
Court  packing  plan. 

That  there  Is  an  attempt  In  some  quarters 
to  condition  the  legal  profession  of  tbc  United 
States  for  the  acceptance  cf  what  is  now  being 
done  in  Germany  and  Japan  Is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  chief  officials  of  the 
American  Bar  Associstion  were  invited  to 
visit,  with  their  expenses  paid,  ths  so-caUcd 
trial  DOW  on  In  Oermany.  and  spend  some 
time  as  observers  of  that  procssdlng  wherein 
two  Judges  of  our  great  ocurt«  and  a  vast 
number  of  lawyers  ol  the  American  bar  are 
active  partlcipanu.  These  American  Bar  As- 
sociation officials  accepted  that  Inviuuon. 

I  make  no  claim  that  a  Judicial  precedent 
on^e  established  should  be  accepted  as  In- 
vlolsble  or  that  Judges  of  our  high  courts 
should  become  monks.  Tet  where  precedents 
Involve  statutory  construct loru,  they  should 
stand  until  the  legislative  body  changes  the 
statutes.  The  rules  should  not  be  changed 
for  or  against  any  party  while  the  game  Is 
being  played.  If  precedents  Involve  constitu- 
tional constructions,  they  should  be  permit- 
ted to  stand  until  th^  Constitution  Is  changed 
In  the  constitutional  manner,  unless  the 
precedents  are  clearly  wrong.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  such  precedents  are  clearly  wrong 
when  the  court  divides  five  to  four  or  three  to 
five  in  overturning  them. 

If  we  once  openly  reach  that  point  In  Amer- 
ican judicial  history  when  men  may  be  tried 
and  convicted  for  the  violation  of  a  law 
which  does  not  exist,  except  In  the  fertile 
Imagination  of  an  astute  prosecutor,  or  If 
Judges  may  change  from  Judges  to  prosecutors 
and  back  again,  as  a  chameleon  does  Its 
colors,  another  landmark  of  our  Constitution 
will  have  been  as  completely  destroyed  as  the 
one  I  have  heretofore  mentioned  with  re- 
spect to  the  control  over  the  public  money 
power.  Now  that  he  Is  gone.  I  am  at  llt)erty 
to  reveal  that  Chief  Justice  Stone  expressed 
surprise  In  a  letter  which  I  have  In  my  pos- 
session that  the  legal  profession  had  given 
BO  little  attention  to  the  practice  of  some 
Judges  to  engage  in  other  than  the  duties 
of  their  offices. 

Searches  and  selztn-es  are  being  made  al- 
most dally  without  warrants  required  by  the 
Constitution.  It  Is  Invariably  claimed  that 
these  searches  and  seizures  are  Incidental  to 
the  arrests  and  in  the  presence  of  the  pris- 
oners, therefore  legally  made.  Only  too  fre- 
quently the  prisoner  Is  uixable  to  establish 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  against  the 
testimony  of  the  arresting  officers,  that  the 
claim  is  wholly  unfounded:  that  his  books 
and  papers  were  ransacked  against  his  con- 
sent. This  shows  a  callous  disregard  by  Gov- 
ernment men  for  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
which  Is  dangerous  to  the  extreme. 

Men  and  wtmen.  too.  are  being  arrested 
and  transported  to  Washington  for  trial  In 
the  District  of  Coltimbia,  hundreds  of  miles 


•way  from  their  homes,  and  bKore  Juries 
made  up  In  considerable  part  of  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government,  for  alleged 
violation  of  some  statute.  Government  em- 
ploye<«  have  been  made  riigible  by  statute  to 
serve  on  both  petit  and  grand  lurles  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Tht  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes  has  upheld  that  stat- 
ute. Jurisdiction  In  such  cases  ts  claimed 
on  the  ground  that  some  letter  or  news- 
paper article  written  by  the  accused  waa 
recelv?d  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  that 
the  crime  was  therefore  committed  in  said 
District.  Such  a  claim  of  the  Government, 
too.  has  been  upheld  by  the  court  of  last 
resort.  Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  abortive  mass  sedltkm 
trial  In  the  District  of  Cfdumbla.  involving 
codefendants  from  many  States  of  the  Union. 

It  Is  now  seriously  claimed  by  the  Gcwem- 
ment.  and  the  claim  haa  l>een  upheld  by  at 
least  one  '•ircult  court  of  sppeals.  that  It 
constitutes  due  process  of  law  for  a  Federal 
Statute  to  limit  review  to  an  executive  agency 
of  an  administrative  order  Issued  by  an 
executive  official  cf  Oovemmsnt  against  a 
citizen  requiring  him  to  pay  money  to  that 
government.  It  was  held  In  this  circuit 
court  of  appeals  case,  and  there  Is  more  than 
a  hint  to  the  same  effect  In  a  recent  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  possibility  of 
•  review  m  The  United  SUtes  Tax  Court 
constitutes  due  process  and  that  the  citizen 
esnnot  raise  any  que*ttona  of  alleged  fact 
determined  by  st  ch  an  executive  order  la 
a  constitutional  oourt. 

I  have  not  time  to  pursue  this  matter  fur- 
ther but  I  have  Usdlcated  sufficient  to  con- 
vince mveelf  thst  the  Isndmarka  of  Justice 
estsbiuhed  tn  the  Constitution  are  under 
attack  from  many  quarters  snd  that  s«  usual 
the  citizen  is  losing  the  fight.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  lose  unless  the  organised  legal 
profession  demands  in  no  unecrtaia  tones 
that  the  law  shall  be  applied  by  Jtidgss  who 
have  surrendered  themselves  entirely  to  ths 
dispensing  of  Jtistlce  on  the  benches  to  which 
they  have  been  appointed:  that  the  consti- 
tutional guaranties  of  Justice  shall  be  ap- 
plied In  the  exact  terms  In  which  they  are 
in  the  Constitution:  that  there  shall  never 
be  permitted  to  arise  any  question  as  to  the 
fairness  and  unbiased  attitude  of  tx>th  grand 
and  petit  Jtu-ies  In  criminal  eases:  and  that 
no  technical  question  as  to  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  or  writing  in  one  Jtirisdlcticn  shall  be 
permitted  to  Justify  trial  in  that  Jurisdic- 
tion rather  than  tn  the  one  where  the  letter 
or  article  was  written  and  the  accused  resides. 
In  addition,  we  should  demand  of  ctir  courts 
that  they  cease  confusing  themselves  w.th 
either  constitutional  conventions  or  legisla- 
ttires  and  that  where  there  are  decided  cases. 
not  clearly  wrong,  they  shall  be  applied  until 
the  Constitution  cr  statutes  sre  changed  In 
the  manner  provided  by  law.  The  cotirts 
were  created  to  Interpret  and  apply  the  law 
not  to  create  It.  Wl 

The  third  and  last  landmark  erected  In 
the"  Constitution  with  which  I  shall  burden 
your  patience.  Is  that  which  declares  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  "regulate  com- 
merce with  foreiirn  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 
In  our  consideration  of  this  landmark  for 
a  few  moments,  we  may  disregard  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  dtosc^Oag  otir  atten- 
tion to  the  power  of  Ooograss  to  reculate 
commerce  "among  ths  several  States" — not 
within  the  several  Mstcs. 

This  constitutional  power  has  been  so  In- 
terpreted by  the  Congress  and  the  courts, 
within  the  past  15  years,  as  to  destroy  all 
distinction  between  Intrastate  commerce  and 
Interstate  commerce  save  in  a  few  minor  in- 
stances of  no  oonssquence  whatever  on  the 
stream  of  interstate  commerce.  Instead  of 
regulation  of  commerce  among  the  several 
States,   which   are   themselves    Independent 
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soverelgntle*  except  to  the  extent  govern- 
mental power  has  been  expressly  or  Impliedly 
"delegated  to  the  central  government.  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  are  regulating  commerce 
In  the  several  Stated  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental  basis  of  our  constitutional   system 
that  the  central  government  was  created  by 
representatives  ol  the  SUtes  to  function  In 
"  matters  common  to  two  or  more  States,  which 
they  could  not  themselves  adjust.    We  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  establish  by  Federal 
statute  the  common  minimum  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  work  which  must  be  observed  by 
all  employers  of   labor  and  all  laborers  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  diverse  as  their 
conditions  may  be,  where  the  activities  of  the 
employees  even   indirectly   affect  commerce 
among  the  several  States. 

At  this  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  it  has  held,  for  Instance, 
despite  the  language  of  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  and  prior  decisions  of 
that  Court  that  employees  washing  the  win- 
dows of  an  office  building  or  repairing  electric 
motors  for  customers  In  the  same  State  are 
engaged  in  producing  goods  for  commerce 
because  the  building  was  occupied  in  sub- 
stantial part  by  a  manufacturer  of  goods  for 
Interstate  commerce,  or  the  repaired  motors 
were  used  by  such  manufacturer  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  interstate  commerce. 
Be  It  noted  that  none  of  the  employees  In 
question  were  employees  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  worked  on  the  goods  going  Into 
Interstate  commerce. 

Commencing  many  years  ago  with  the 
Shreveport  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  hold- 
ing that  lower  Intrastate  rates  were  illegal 
because  they  adversely  affected  Interstate 
rates  on  railroads,  we  persuaded  ourselves  to 
believe  that  an  intrastate  matter  had  to 
directly  affect  or  burden  IntersUte  commerce 
but  apparently  we  no  longer  have  to  resort 
to  any  such  conclusion.  It  seems  to  be 
enough  if  the  intrastate  activity  even  re- 
motely relates  to  a  business  which  itself  has 
some  part  in  Interstate  transaction. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
whether  the  Supreme  Court,  from  case  to 
case,  may  Anally  piece  out  a  new  rule 
whereby  all  reasonably  Important  intrastate 
activities,  such  as  manufacturing,  repairing, 
ete.,  may  be  regulated  by  the  United  States 
Government  or  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better  to  have  had  a  carefully  drafted 
constitutional  amendment  establishing  the 
rule.  There  may  even  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion whether  local  self-government  should 
not  supply  all  of  the  regulation  nnd  control 
over  Intrastate  activities  unless  they  directly 
burden  Interstate  commerce  as  In  the  Shreve- 
port  case.  But  whatever  may  be  the  differ- 
ences of  these  opinions  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  Federal  Government  regulating  com- 
merce and  trade  within  a  State  Instead  of 
among  the  States,  I  am  convinced  that  no 
court  has  the  Jurisdiction  to  constitute  Itself, 
In  effect,  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  rewriting  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  In  any  respect  whatsoever  and 
more  particularly  where  to  do  so  destroys  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  States  and 
the  central  government  and  thereby  de- 
stroys the  right  of  local  self-government. 

By  means  of  this  power  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  not  otUy  reg\ilate  and  control 
all  Industry  having  Interstate  aspects  to  any 
reasonable  degree  but  that  government  may 
likewise  regulate  and  control  the  hours  and 
rates  of  wages  of  workmen  and  the  dally  lives 
of  the  people.  Any  such  power  Is  equally 
dangerous  to  the  employees  and  employers. 
The  possibilities  of  the  loss  of  local  self- 
government  with  corresponding  gain  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  limitless  and  may 
embrace  the  entire  economic  well-being  of  the 
people.    Whether  this  is  required  under  pres- 
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ent  social  and  economic  conditions  Is  not 
the  question.  It  Is  rather  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  that  power 
without  any  standards  being  erected  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  from  a  relentless, 
often  stupid  and  always  self-serving  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  Instances  I  have  mentioned,  and  others 
of  almost  equal  Importance  could  be  men- 
tioned, are  not  only  encroachments  UF>on,  and 
disregard  of,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
government.  No,  my  friends  of  Kansas,  the 
matter  goes  far  deeper  than  that.  The  de- 
struction of  the  landmarks  of  the  Constitu- 
tion constitutes  assaults  against  the  three 
great  pillars  of  government,  pillars  which 
distinguish  our  form  of  the  "social  compact" 
from  that  now  existing  or  which  has  existed 
since  recorded  history  began.  These  three 
pillars  are  the  glory  of  our  American  Institu- 
tions and  are  the  chart  of  what  we  love  to  call 
the  "American  way  of  life." 

The  first  of  these  pillars  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  Independent  sovereign  States, 
Joined  together  in  a  union  to  act  only  where 
the  common  Interests  of  all  must  necessarily 
be  represented.  The  second  great  pillar  is  the 
protection  of  the  individual,  of  whatever  race, 
color,  or  creed,  even  In  a  contest  with  the 
Government  Itself.  That  pillar  Is  based  upon 
the  Inalienable  and  Indestructible  rights  of 
the  individual  or  of  a  minority  upon  which 
the  majority  may  not  encroach,  even  with 
the  aid  of  government.  The  third  great  pil- 
lar, and  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Is  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary — a 
scheme  of  government  by  which  any  Intrusion 
upon  the  rights  of  the  48  States  as  against 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  rights  of 
the  Individual  as  against  any  one  of  the  48 
States  or  the  Federal  Government,  may  be 
determined  and  protected,  not  by  either  of 
the  parties  Interested,  but  by  an  Impartial 
body  holding  the  balance  true  for  right  and 
Justice  under  written  law — a  pillar  of  gov- 
ernment which  makes  this  a  "government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men." 

This  constant  hacking  away  at  the  mas- 
sive pillars  erected  to  support  the  structure 
of  our  American  Government;  this  changing 
of  the  rules  while  the  game  is  in  progress, 
until  no  rules  remain  upon  which  we  may 
rely;  this  removing  of  the  landmarks  oi  guide- 
posts  of  liberty  under  law;  this  destruction 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  men  set 
apart  whose  sole  and  only  business  Is  Justice 
under  law — these  constitute  the  great  dan- 
gers which  confront  Government  in  America, 
the  only  beacon  light  of  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"  In  a  world  of  dark- 
ness and  despair.  If  once  these  Insidious 
influences  break  the  morale  of  our  people,  the 
end  of  government  under  law  Is  In  sight. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  sincere 
and  devoted  patriots  who  framed  the  Consti- 
tution were  not  seeking  merely  the  best  ar- 
chitectural plan  to  house  the  principles  of 
government  they  wanted  to  establish  for 
themselves  and  posterity.  No.  They  searched 
their  hearts  and  consciences  for  the  best 
way  to  guard  those  principles  of  government 
against  influences,  fr^n  within  or  without, 
that  might  weaken  or  destroy  them.  Hence 
the  checks  and  balances,  the  landmarks,  the 
three  pillars  of  government  which  I  have 
named.  These  were  not  clever  designs.  They 
were  and  are  necessary  fundamentals  to  the 
attainment  of  that  goal  which  seemed  ever 
In  their  minds — to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  principle  of  self-government 
must  be  an  Integral  part  of  human  brother- 
hood; the  spirit  of  liberty  under  law  must 
be  supported  by  the  spirit  of  religion  because 
a  republican  system  of  government  Is  based 
upon  individual  responsibility  to  both  God 
and  man. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  almost  a  year  since  the  President 
first  sent  to  Us  his  legislative  program 
embracing  2:.  points;  and  since  that  time 
he  has  transmitted  various  messages 
recommending  further  enactments. 
What  we  have  done  to  that  carefully 
considered  program  I  will  not  describe; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  me  to  note  in  -he 
Chicago  Sun  of  June  23  an  article  which 
tells  of  the  endorsement  of  many  of  the 
key  points  in  the  President's  program 
by  the  General  Council  of  the  Congre- 
gational Christian  Churches  of  America 
in  meeting  at  Grinnell.  Iowa. 

I  am  inserting  a  portion  of  the  news 
report  in  the  Record,  that  Members  may 
be  informed,  as  follows: 
CHtmcH  GROtn*  Backs  Pricx  Controls,  Mini- 
mum Wage,  Permanent  FEPC 
(By  James  O.  Supple) 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  June  22.— A  program  of 
liberal  social  action.  Including  approval  of 
price  control,  annual  minimum  wages,  and 
public  housing  was  adopted  here  by  the  (Jen- 
eral  Council  of  the  Congregational  Chrlttlan 
Churches  with  only  4  or  5  of  the  1,000  dele- 
gates dissenting. 

The  assembly  also  passed  a  report  on  v'orld 
order  which  Included  limitation  of  American 
sovereignty  to  help  functioning  of  the  United 
Nations,  extension  of  relief  and  credit  to 
war-stricken  countries,  and  the  Increasing  of 
the  number  of  Jewish  refugees  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States. 

REPORT  PRESENTED 

Dr.  Prancls  McPeek,  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
denomination's  social  action  division,  pre- 
sented the  report  on  domestic  issues. 

The  general  council  approved  the  f  ntlre 
program  Including  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

"1.  In  periods  of  recognized  economic 
emergency  the  Federal  Government  siould 
provide  adequate  controls  for  all  prices,  espe- 
cially of  food,  clothing,  and  rentals:  ami  also 
wages  as  they  relate  to  these  prices. 

"2.  We  favor  further  experlmentatlor  with 
guaranteed  annual  wages  as  developed  In 
several  Industries.  •  •  •  An  annual  wage 
for  workers  In  gainful  employment  and  an 
annual  Income  for  every  family  In  aaxord- 
ance  with  Its  needs  is  Imperative  for  thi  pro- 
tection of  Individual  and  family  welfare." 

HASTT  LAWS  OPPOSED 

"3.  We  oppose  hasty  legislation  which 
places  special  controls  on  labor  or  menage- 
ment.  Instead,  we  favor  a  vlgorovis  attack 
on  the  economic  conditions  which  aie  the 
root  causes  of  Industrial  strife  and  conflict. 

"4.  We  commend  the  President's  prDposal 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  congressional 
commission  to  study  the  entire  field  of  labor- 
management  relations  to  propose  legliilatlve 
reforms. 

"6.  We  recommend  the  establishmeni  of  an 
adequate  comprehensive  national  develop- 
ment and  housing  policy.  We  specifically  en- 
dorse public  housing  as  a  method,  within  the 
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frame  of  the  capltallnlc  economy,  of  adilev- 
Ing  the  aforesaid  policy." 

FEPC  SUPPORT  VOICED 

•*<J.  We  reaffirm  otir  support  of  legislation 
constituting  •  permanent  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission. 

"7.  We  urge  leglslaUon  designed  to  provide 
medical  services  for  aU  people  through  the 
cooperation  of  civic,  professional,  and  other 
agencies.  Including  the  Government. 

"8.  Existing  Social  Security  pro\-isions 
should  be  extended  to  Include  the  self-em- 
ployed, domestics,  agricultural  workers,  lay 
employees  of  religious,  charitable,  or  any 
other  institutions  not  already  covered  by 
Social  Security  or  some  other  adequate  pen- 
sion plan." 


Reor|:anization  of  Congrtst 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  several  editorials 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  Congress.  One  editorial  is 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  one  from 
the  Kalamazoo  (Mich,)  Gazette,  and 
there  are  several  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the   Detroit    (liich.)    Free  Press  of 
June  12,  194€| 

CONGXESSIONAI,   RXrOtlC 

Upon  the  adequacy  of  its  parliament  rests 
the  life  of  a  republic. 

Increasingly,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  losing  the  faith  and  acquiring 
the  derision  of  the  Nation. 

The  easy  thing  is  to  blame  the  individual 
Senator  and  Representative.  And  it  is  true 
that  under  the  Capitol  dome  are  some  ex- 
tremely sorry  political  specimens. 

However,  the  fundamental  fault  lies  not  In 
the  individuals,  but  In  the  cumbersome,  out- 
moded nature  of  the  legislative  machinery 
with  which  they  must  do  their  Jobs.  The 
best  men  who  serve  in  the  two  Houses  are 
meagerly  effective  against  the  archaic  meth- 
ods therein  retained. 

In  passing  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of 
Congress,  the  Senate  has  taken  an  enoour- 
agmg  step  toward  preservation  of  our  system 
of  government. 

There  will  be  argument  that  the  measure 
could  have  gone  further.  Real  reform,  bow- 
ever,  is  rarely  swift  and  sweeping.  The 
change  that  is  too  radical  breeds  too  much 
cppositlon  for  probability  of  acceptance. 

As  it  is.  the  House's'  adoption  of  all  the 
Senate  bill's  provisions  is  still  far  from  cer- 
tain. For  one  thing,  the  proposed  pay  In- 
crease may  encounter  selfish  challenge.  At 
present,  the  House  Members  receive  a  $2,- 
500  expense  allowance  (not  paid  Senators) 
that  Is  tax  tree. 

This  allowance  may  look  more  attractive 
than  a  taxable  $5,000  salary  increase. 

Also,  the  lobby  groups  can  be  expected  to 
exert  all  the  great  pressure  at  their  com- 
mand to  Induce  the  House  to  throw  out  a 
requirement  that  lobbyists  be  registered. 

The  most  constructive  of  the  Senate's 
•treamllnlng    stipulations    Is    reduction    of 


standing  committees  from  S3  to  15,  with  the 
added  restriction  that  no  Senator  may  aerve 
on  more  than  two. 

That  the  Senators  refused  to  accept  civil 
service  assistants  in  lieu  of  their  own  ap- 
pointees is  no  detriment  A  good  deal  of  a 
legislator's  ability  ttf  perform  satisfactorily 
depends  on  the  personal  loyalty  of  his  Im- 
mediate aides. 

The  Senate  did  well  In  its  framing  of  the 
bUl.  The  people  can  find  real  hope  for  a 
stronger  government  in  Its  49  to  16  passage. 

And  they  will  serve  their  own  best  in- 
terests If  they  let  the  House  know  that  a 
favorible  vote  Is  wanted  there. 

(Prom  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  of 
June  12,  1946] 

OVKS  ONZ  BTTaOLX 

It  appears  that  the  "expert"  forecasters  of 
congressional  sentiment  have  been  thrown 
for  a  loss.  By  a  vote  of  49  to  16  the  sup- 
posedly tradition-bound  Senate  has  approved 
a  tradition-shattering  measure  to  reorganize 
the  Nation's  lawmaking  establishment  in  tha 
Interests  of  modernization  and  efficiency. 

True,  the  bUl  thus  approved  does  contain 
certain  provisions  which  any  Member  of  our 
Federal  Legislature  might  well  find  attrac- 
tive. It  proposes  to  boost  the  pay  of  Con- 
gressmen by  50  percent,  increase  the  amount 
of  the  technical  and  administrative  aid  al- 
lowed the  lawmakers,  and  establish  a  pen- 
sion system  for  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. But  it  would  also  do  certain 
other  things  which  the  typical  Congressman, 
particularly  If  a  Member  of  the  Upper  House, 
might  not  be  expected  to  like.  By  reducing 
the  number  of  standing  committees,  for  ex- 
ample, it  would  reduce  the  number  of  com- 
mittee chairmanships  which  are  supposed  to 
mean  so  much  in  terms  of  prestige. 

Maybe  the  "experts"  have  been  overesti- 
mating that  prestige  Item.  Or  maybe  most 
of  the  Senators  have  concluded  that  any 
loss  of  prestige  the  bUl  might  cause  them 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  favorable 
Innovations.  Anyway,  the  country  as  a  whole 
may  be  glad  to  see  that  a  measure  for 
"streamlining"  Its  National  Legislature  in 
the  interests  of  efficient  lawmaking  and  up- 
to-date  organization  has  surmounted  its  first 
and  probably  most  serious  hurdle.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  seems  to  t)e  that,  having 
won  such  quick  and  emphatic  Senate  ap- 
proval, the  bill  won't  encounter  much  dlffi- 
cxilty  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(From  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  of 
June  14.  1946] 

STEP    TOWARD    KEPOaU 

Passage  In  the  Senate  of  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  bill  is  an  encouraging  step  toward 
Improvement  of  congressional  procedure  and 
organization. 

The  bUl  is  by  no  means  perfect.  It  does 
nothing  about  the  deadening  seniority  sys- 
tem. But  if  it  did,  it  would  be  doomed. 
Pacing  realities,  the  bUl's  sponsors  have  In- 
cluded as  much  as  they  could  reasonably 
hope  to  get  at  this  time.  The  rest  must 
wait. 

The  most  Important  Improvements  are  that 
it  reduces  the  number  of  committees,  defines 
the  provinces  of  committees  more  clearly, 
prevents  the  attachment  of  riders  to  appro- 
priation bills,  and  Increases  the  salary  of 
CongresKnen  from  $10XXX)  to  $15,000.  Con- 
ceivably, this  pay  boost  may  attract  better 
men  to  Congress,  although  at  the  rate  the 
cost  of  living  Is  now  going  up.  It  may  only 
keep  Congressmen  abreast  with  rising  ex- 
penses. At  any  rate,  the  higher  pay  is 
jusUfied. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  joined 
in  passing  the  bill  through  the  Senate. 
Members  of  the  House  will  show  their  wladom 
by  giving  it  similar  bipartisan  support. 


(Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  of 
June  12,  1946) 

mtXAin.TNIKO  CONGBOB 

In  the  bill  passed  on  Monday  the  Senate 
made  an  admirable  beginning  in  raiBodeling 
congressional  machinery.  Mot  every  improve- 
ment wished  for  is  contained  In  the  Senate 
blueprint — at  the  last  moment  old-guard 
southern  Democrats  rescued  their  patronage 
in  appointment  of  Capitol  employees,  for  ex- 
ample— but  so  much  of  real  merit  Is  Included 
that  the  House  will  be  culpable  if  it  fails 
to  go  along. 

Many  students  of  government  have  ex- 
amined the  workings  of  Congress  with  an 
eye  to  changes  in  procedure.  A  plan  which 
attracted  wide  attention  in  recent  months 
was  prepared  by  Robert.  Heller  of  Cleveland, 
and  bis  reoommendatlous  are  to  a  degree  cm- 
bodied  in  the  Senate  bUl.  which  was  man- 
aged on  the  floor  by  Senator  La  Folxxtts. 

Heller  and  others  have  called  for  reduction 
in  the  number  of  standing  committees. 
There  are  33  In  the  Senate,  and  the  bill  cuU 
them  to  15  In  the  House  there  are  47.  If 
the  House  adopts  the  measxire.  It  wUl  mark 
the  first  important  change  in  committee 
structure  in  more  than  half  a  century. 

This  is  particularly  important.  At  present 
there  is  overlapping  of  authority  growing  out 
of  the  multiplicity  of  committees  and  a  re- 
sultant confusion  and  slow-down  in  legisla- 
tive procedure.  The  time  and  energy  of 
Members  are  spread  out  too  far. 

With  a  fewer  number  of  committees,  dupli- 
cation of  effort  can  be  eliminated.  By  pro- 
viding adequate  staffs  of  professional  aaaist- 
ants,  more  work  can  be  done  and  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  in  a  poelUon  to  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  what  is  going  on  and  have 
the  time  for  digesting  the  reports  of  assist- 
ants. 

We  hope  that  the  House  does  not  shy  away 
in  an  election  year  from  raising  congressional 
salaries.  The  Senate  bill  provides  for  an 
increase  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  and  a  pen- 
sion. We  do  not  believe  that  reasonuble 
voters  wUl  disapprove.  The  expenses  which 
ineviubly  go  along  with  public  life  together 
with  the  uncertainty  of  teniu-e  of  office  actu- 
aUy  reduce  the  true  amoimt  of  the  salary, 
and  nothing  less  than  $15,000  wUl  attract 
the  best  Udent. 

The  pension  is  also  Justified,  as  In  general 
the  men  who  go  to  Washington  give  up  the 
most  productive  years  of  their  life  fur  Oov- 
emment  service.  There  was  a  time  when 
they  were  owners  of  rich  forms  which  pro- 
duced crops  as  usual  in  their  absence,  and 
which  awaited  their  return  when  public  serv- 
ice was  ended.  Unfortunately,  most  Con- 
gressmen must  provide  for  their  old  age  out 
of  salary  savings. 

(Prom  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  Springfield, 
111.,  of  June  12.  1946) 

CONGRESSIONAL   STRXAMLTNINO 

Members  of  the  Senate  have  In  overwhelm- 
ing majority  indicated  their  desire  to  stream- 
line the  ftmctlons  of  Congress  to  cope  with 
modem  demands,  and  have  sent  the  measure 
along  to  the  House  for  a  vote.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  culminates  many 
months  of  committee  hearings  and  executive 
sessions. 

With  the  growing  interest  of  constituents 
in  Washington  affairs.  Congressmen  have 
come  to  find  themselves  little  more  than 
errand  boys  on  issues  which  arouse  public 
sentiment  and  send  deluges  of  telegrams  into 
the  District  of  Coliuibla. 

The  appointment  of  an  executive  aide  by 
each  lawmaker  will  remove  many  stich  im- 
portant but  tedious  tasks  from  the  minds 
of  those  who  must  think  on  high  and  un- 
cluttered levels  if  they  are  to  vote  intelli- 
gently and  have  time  to  press  their  own 
particular  programs. 
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In  order  to  attract  and  hold  men  of  high 
caliber  in  public  office  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
thein  enough  money  to  live  in  comfort  while 
maintaining  two  residences  and  meeting 
unusual  living  expenses. 

In  voting  to  merge  many  committees  and 


reorganize  Congress,  reduce  the  number  of 
standing  committees  to  a  workable  figure  and 
supply  Congressmen  with  expert  technical 
and  administrative  assistance.  Also,  as 
passed  by  the  upper  House,  the  pay  of  Sen- 
ators would  be  raised  from  $10,000  to  $15,000 
nnnuallv   anrt    (»arh   would    be    uermltted    to 


There  is  no  better  way  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  men  of  the  Red  Arrow  Division  ttan  to 
retell  the  story  of  Its  actions  In  the  Second 
World  War.  That  story  is  an  unparulleled 
record  of  privation,  sacrifice  and  heroism  and 
is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  stir  the  hearts 
of  all  who  believe  In  honor,  courage  and  valor. 
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entire  Japanese  Eighteenth  Army  while  the 
great  advance  base  at  Hollandla  was  being 
built  In  preparation  for  the  Philippine  inva- 
sion. The  war  became  too  hot  on  the  Drin- 
lumor  (drln-yah-mor)  and  you  were  too 
busy  killing  Jape  to  know  that  you  were 
crushing  the  last  Jap  hope  of  tneaklng  out 


of  making  100-percent  refxmds  for  canceled 
reservations  up  to  train  time  gives  rise  to 
serious  abuses.  The  first  type  of  abuse  is  one 
for  which  the  system,  not  the  public,  is 
chiefly  to  blame.  Since  no  penalty  attaches 
to  a  last-minute  change  of  plans,  space  is 
often  reserved  on  the  off  chance  that  it  will 


A    COMMtTNTTT 

In  the  passing  of  Natluiniel  Stevens.  Great- 
er Lawrence  has  lost  not  only  an  outstanding 
business  leader,  but  a  man  of  whom  the 
entire  community  felt  proud.  His  loss  will 
leave  a  void  which  will  not  easily  be  filled. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  th»  aep  in  ahirh 
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In  order  to  attract  and  hold  men  of  high 
caliber  In  public  office  It  la  necessary  to  pay 
tbein  enough  money  to  live  In  comlort  while 
maintaining  two  residences  and  meeting 
unusual  living  expenses. 

In  voting  to  merge  many  committees  and 
eliminate  others,  Congressmen  have  taken  a 
bold  step  In  lessening  traditional  prestige. 
Concentration  of  power  In  the  hands  of  fewer 
committeemen  Is  a  tendency  demanded  by 
the  urgency  of  the  times,  but  one  which  must 
be  watched  even  more  closely  because  of  the 
increased  likelihood  of  political  cabal. 

Congress  during  Its  current  session  has 
shown  the  strain  of  working  under  the  har- 
assing weight  of  excess  red  tape  and  reluctant 
committees.  The  provision  of  the  streamlin- 
ing bill  allowing  each  of  the  consolidated 
committees  to  hire  four  experts  is  a  step  for- 
ward in  lessening  the  Impact  of  lobbyists, 
who  often  present  the  bulk  of  facts  heard  on 
some  measures.  Pacts  presented  by  lobbyists 
are  too  often  drawn  up  to  show  special  rather 
than  general  needs  for  legislation. 

Criticized  by  some  opponents  for  lessening 
party  division,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate actually  heightens  the  barriers  between 
majority  and  minority  by  creatUg  majority 
and  minority  committees  of  seven  members 
each  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Majority  policy  committeemen 
would  be  members  of  a  joint  legislative-exec- 
utive council,  charged  with  promoting  team- 
work between  the  White  House  and  Congress. 
Provisions  of  the  legislation  would  flush 
Into  the  open  hearings  on  appropriations  bills 
which  have  been  considered  in  closed  com- 
mittees for  years. 

All  In  nil.  the  legislation  Is  sure  to  relieve 
considerable  pressure  from  incumbent  Con- 
gressmen, and  should  attract  more  men  of 
higher  caliber  than  those  drawn  to  public 
service  by  the  present  system  of  meager  re- 
wards. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  of  June 
12.  1946] 

NOW  rr  IS  UP  to  thi  house 

The  Senate  has  -passed  the  congressional 
reorganization  bill  by  a  vote  of  49  to  16. 
This  most  Important  measure  Is  now  up  to 
the  House. 

Students  of  American  Government  have 
long  recognized  that  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  confusion  and  delay  and  general  lack 
of  efficiency  in  the  legislative  branch  is  the 
antiquated  machinery  of  the  two  Houses. 
There  are  too  many  committees,  Congress- 
men, and  Senators  do  not  have  competent 
advisers,  they  now  spend  too  much  of  their 
time  attending  to  nonlegislatlve  details  of 
their  offices. 

A  Joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate worked  out  a  comprehensive  program  to 
remedy  these  defects.  It  also  proposed  an 
Increase  in  pay  for  Congressmen  from  $10,000 
to  $15,000  annually. 

Anticipation  that  Senators,  greedy  for 
traditional  patronage  and  power,  would  scut- 
tle the  proposals  were  groundless.  The  de- 
bate revealed  a  growing  awareness  that  the 
congressional  machinery  must  be  modernized 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age.  The  Sen- 
ate did  make  changes  but  did  not  destroy 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  |iill. 

It  will  be  a  great  victory  for  good  govern- 
ment if  the  House  approves  the  reorganiza- 
tion program.  It  should  be  done  before  Con- 
gress adjourns  this  simimer. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News] 

A    STKZAMLINZD    CONGRZS8 

Paying  little  heed,  apparently,  to  Capitol 
Hill  observers  who  had  expected  no  such  de- 
cisive action,  the  Senate  has  passed  and  sent 
on  to  the  House  a  bill  which  would  modernize 
the  machinery  of  Congress  and  enable  its 
Members  to  cope  with  their  increasingly  com- 
plex burdens.  The  vote  was  49-16.  This  is 
the   much-talked-of  measure   which  would 


reorganize  Congress,  reduce  the  number  of 
standing  committees  to  a  workable  figure  and 
supply  Congressmen  with  expert  technical 
and  administrative  assistance.  Also,  as 
passed  by  the  upper  House,  the  pay  of  Sen- 
ators wovUd  be  raised  from  $10,000  to  $15,000 
annually  and  each  would  be  permitted  to 
hire  an  $8.000-a-year  assistant. 

It  appears  now  that  there  may'be  a  chance 
of  the  measure  becoming  law  during  this 
congressional  session,  although  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  has  not  yet  been  scheduled  in 
the  House.  Should  these  proposals  be 
enacted,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
both  Congress  and  the  people  would  benefit. 
At  no  time  In  the  history  of  the  Nation,  per- 
haps, have  cold,  unbiased,  statistical  facts 
been  so  needed  by  the  men  who  make  our 
laws.  And  yet,  under  the  present  system,  a 
legislator  may  be  obliged  to  serve  on  so  many 
committees  and  to  so  spread  his  efforts  among 
several  duties  that  a  great  deal  of  legislation 
must  be  passed  without  any  clear  under- 
standing of  It  by  the  men  who  vote  on  It. 
Less  committee  duty  and  expanded  techni- 
cal fact-finding  services  would  seem  to  go  a 
long  way  toward  easing  the  burden. 

On  the  matter  of  pay.  the  President  has 
urged  Congress  to  Increase  Its  salaries  and 
thouglrCongressmen  show  a  tendency  to  shy 
from  such  matters  when  they  think  of 
elections  coming  up,  no  serious  protests  arose 
from  the  country  after  Mr.  Tniman's  recom- 
mendation. We  expect  and  demand  the 
highest  caliber  of  work  from  our  representa- 
tives in  Washington  and  there  Is  no  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  pay  a  fair  and  prevailing 
price  for  it. 


The  Famous  Thirty-second  Division 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  record  established  by  the  Thirty- 
second  Division  in  World  War  II  will 
forever  stand  as  a  epic  to  the  valor  and 
bravery  of  those  citizen  soldiers  from 
the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
who  gave  so  unselfishly  in  defeating  the 
Japs  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  theater. 
These  men  carried  on  the  traditions  of 
their  gallant  forefathers  of  that  famous 
Iron  Brigade  who  served  with  such  dis- 
tinction in  the  Civil  War.  Likewise  it 
was  their  fathers  who  again  demon- 
strated the  fighting  qualities  of  the  mid- 
western  civilian  who  helped  to  dethrone 
the  Kaiser  and  obliterate  the  German 
Army  on  the  western  front  in  World 
War  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  have  served  as  a  member  of  that 
famous  Thirty-second  Division  in  the 
Red  Arrow  Division  and  however  great 
was  the  sacrifices  by  my  comrades  in 
that  war  they  in  no  way  equaled  the  dar- 
ing and  heroism  of  our  sons  who  fought 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Hon.  John  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin,  very 
fittingly  delivered  an  address  at  a  dinner 
on  June  15  given  by  the  city  of  Appleton 
in  honor  of  the  men  of  that  city  who 
served  with  the  Thirty-second  Division. 
His  remarks  are  most  timely  and  under 
permission  to  extend  I  insert  herewith 
his  address: 


There  is  no  better  way  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  men  of  the  Red  Arrow  Division  than  to 
retell  the  story  of  its  actions  in  the  Second 
World  War.  That  story  is  an  unpanilleled 
record  of  privation,  sacrifice  and  heroism  and 
is  one  which  cannot  fall  to  stir  the  tiearts 
of  all  who  believe  In  honor,  courage  and  valor. 

There  are  men  here — veterans  of  the  One 
hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Infantry  Regi- 
ment and  of  other  units  of  the  Thlrty-i,econd 
Division— who  were  Intimately  concerned 
with  the  writing  dl  that  story,  and  they  are 
the  ones  who  should  really  tell  It.  M  one 
who  watfhed  Its  outlines  unfold  from  afar, 
it  Is  perhaps  presumptuous  of  me  to  In- 
fringe upon  their  right,  but  I  speak  only  in 
the  hope  of  adding  new  meaning  to  those 
years  which  they  so  selflessly  sacrificed  for 
the  greater  glory  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

Their  memories  of  the  Thirty-second  Divi- 
sion are  compounded  of  different  stuff  than 
are  the  memories  of  those  of  us  who  followed 
their  progress  during  the  dark  war  years. 
As  they  moved  relentlessly  from  Australia  to 
the  shores  of  Japan,  we  only  read  the  head- 
lines of  victory.  They  were  more  Interested 
m  the  footnotes  of  reality— the  unglorifled 
details  of  mud  and  rain,  of  endless  days  and 
nights,  of  courage  and  fear,  and  of  bullets 
and  death 

I  address  myself  to  those  men  In  the  hope 
that  I  can  somehow  translate  thosf  foot- 
notes into  a  volume  of  greater  perspective — 
that  I  can  impress  upon  them  that  the  record 
of  those  long  years  Insures  for  the  Red  Arrow 
Division  a  permanent  place  in  the  ranks  of 
history's  great  combat  outfits. 

As  you  slogged  In  the  mud  of  Camp  E.eaure- 
gard  durlne  the  confused  days  beforo  Pearl 
Harbor,  you  men  of  the  Thirty-second  were 
dimly  aware  of  the  traditions  of  your  divi- 
sion. You  knew  that.  In  the  First  World 
War,  It  was  one  of  the  first  American  divi- 
sions in  action  and  one  of  the  last  out.  You 
knew  that  it  had  broken  the  Hind';nburg 
line,  acquiring  the  name  "The  Terrible  Ones," 
and  you  knew  the  meaning  of  its  proud 
boast,  "the  Red  Arrow  pierces  every  line." 

I  doubt,  however,  that  any  of  you.  as  you 
drilled  and  maneuvered,  guessed  how  closely 
that  history  was  soon  to  repeat  itself,  how 
gloriously  you  were  to  add  to  that  list  of 
"firsts."  and  how  your  nickname  and  confi- 
dent boast  were  to  take  on  a  new  meaning 
against  a  fanatical  foe.  In  those  days  you 
had  little  time  to  concern  yourselves  with 
destiny. 

Perhaps,  similarly,  4  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  you  were  too  busy  with  th<!  petty 
details  of  shipboard  life  to  realize  that  the 
Red  Arrow  had  once  again  been  chosen  to 
spearhead  the  attack  against  the  enemy. 
You  were  too  involved  with  unloading  ship 
and  making  camp  in  Australia  to  car'!  much 
about  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  first  com- 
plete divisions  to  l>e  sent  overseas. 

In  that  fateful  fall  of  1942,  as  the  Jap 
advanced  on  Port  Moresby,  the  business  of 
stripping  your  packs,  dyeing  your  fitlgues, 
and  sharpening  your  bayonets  gave  ycu  little 
time  to  realize  that  you  were  soon  to  be  the 
first  complete  battle  units  to  be  flo\m  into 
action  and  one  of  the  first  Army  divisions 
to  go  on  the  offensive  anywhere  In  the  vast 
theater  of  the  Second  World  War. 

While  you  fought  In  the  malaria -ridden 
swamps  of  Buna  and  Sanananda,  you  bad  lit- 
tle time  to  realize  that  yoi'  were  setting  a 
pattern  in  Jungle  fighting  that  was  to  guide 
another  million  American  troops  who  fol- 
lowed you  for  the  next  3  years.  Ncr  could 
you  know  how  the  news  of  your  final  victory 
dispelled  forever  the  theory  of  Japanese  in- 
vincibility and  how  it  raised  new  liope  In 
the  hearts  of  Americans  ever3rwhere. 

As  you  fought  in  the  thankless  anl  little- 
publlclzed  battles  at  Saldor  (Sldor)  and 
Altape  (Ita'pee),  you  were  too  busy  staying 
alive  to  appreciate  that  General  Mac^Arthur, 
who  called  you  his  "first  team,"  had  chosen 
you  to  Initiate  his  now  famous  hopping 
strategy  and  had  picked  you  to  contain  ths 
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entir»  Japanese  Eighteenth  Army  while  the 
great  advance  base  at  Hollandla  was  being 
built  in  preparation  for  the  Philippine  Inva- 
sion. The  war  became  too  hot  on  the  Drin- 
lumor  (drin-yah-mor)  and  you  were  too 
busy  killing  Japa  to  know  that  you  were 
crushing  the  last  Jap  hope  of  breaking  out 
of  New  Guinea  by  decimating  two  of  hlfi 
proudest  divisions. 

Again,  on  Lejrte.  the  rain,  the  mud.  and 
the  Jap  spider  holes  demanded  ail  of  your 
attention,  but  when  the  fighting  was  fin- 
ished, GHQ  and  the  War  Department  iuiew 
that  you  had  broken  another  Yamashlta  line 
and  bad  exterminated  the  famous  Japanese 
Imperial ,  First  Division.  They  knew,  too, 
that  In  winning  this  battle,  it  was  you  who, 
in  effect,  won  the  battle  of  the  Philippines 
because  it  was  on  Leyte  that  the  Jap  had 
chosen  to  make  his  moet  vicious  stand. 

Luzon,  to  you.  meant  dodging  Jap  sliells 
and  fighting  your  way  into  the  clouds  along 
the  precipitous  Villa  Verde  trail.  To  the 
world,  it  meant  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  Japanese  dream. 

You  deemed  it  a  doubtful  privilege,  then, 
but  It  was  a  token  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  you  were  held  that,  even  while  you 
were  cornering  the  last  of  the  enemy  on 
Luzon,  preparations  were  going  ahead  for 
the  Red  Arrow  to  take  part  In  the  final  As- 
sault upon  Japan  itself. 

It  was  a  Just  fate  that  paid  fitting  tribute 
to  the  division  when  the  symbol  of  Jap- 
anese aggression — Yamashita  himself — hand- 
ed over  his  sword  to  the  troops  of  the  Thirty- 
second,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  your  three 
long  years  of  struggle  in  those  steaming 
islands. 

My  hope  tonight  is  that  you  who  were 
members  of  the  Red  Arrow  Division  wUl  for- 
ever carry  in  your  hearts  a  deep  feeling  of 
pride  for  having  served  with  a  division  whose 
record  is  unsurpassed  in  the  long  annals  of 
conflict.  I  hope,  too,  that  your  memories  of 
those  long  and  arduous  days  across  the  seas 
will  fuse  themselves  into  the  memorable  sat- 
isfaction of  an  impossible  job  magnificently 
done. 

For  myself,  I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute 
to  pay  a  man  than  to  say  of  him. 

"He  fought  with  the  Thirty-second  Divi- 
sion." 

By  the  same  token,  there  has  been  no  finer 
tribute  paid  to  you,  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  its  many  communities  than  now  to  have 
the  Thirty-second  Division — the  s3rmbol  of 
our  participation  In  the  war — assigned  per- 
manently as  a  Wisconsin  unit.  It  evolves  now 
upon  \XB.  the  citizens  of  the  State,  to  help 
perpetuate  the  traditions  of  that  great  unit 
so  that  it  may  ever  serve  as  a  permanent  re- 
minder of  the  unselfish  sacrifices  its  mem- 
bers made  for  us  in  the  name  of  freedom. 
Justice,  and  humanity. 


The  Pullman  Racket 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1946 

Mr,  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  June  25 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 

PULLMAN  RACKET 

Within  a  few  days  the  Pullman  Co.  Intends 
to  request  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  impose  restrictions  on  refunds  for 
iinused  Pullman  space.  We  sincerely  hope 
the  Commission  will  give  this  request  favor- 
able consideration.    For  the  present  practice 


of  making  100-percent  refunds  for  canceled 

reservations  up  to  train  time  gives  rise  to 
serious  abuses.  The  first  type  of  abuse  Is  one 
for  which  the  system,  not  the  public,  is 
chiefly  to  blame.  Since  no  penalty  attaches 
to  a  last-minute  change  of  plans,  space  is 
often  reserved  on  the  off  chance  that  it  will 
be  needed.  Blocks  of  Pullman  space  are  also 
acquired  by  hotels,  travel  agencies,  and 
corporations  weeks  In  advance  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  customers  and  employees. 
If  tht  tickets  are  not  disposed  of,  they  can 
be  redeemed  at  the  last  minute  without  loss 
of  a  single  dime. 

The  second  type  of  ab\ise  has  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  major  racket  on  some 
lines.  That  Is  the  practice  of  buying  Pull- 
man space  for  speculative  resale  at  a  profit. 
Unlike  most  rackets,  this  one  is  absolutely 
rlskless  since  tickets  not  sold  can  be  turned 
in.  The  net  result  of  the  present  methods 
of  reserving  space  in  sleeping  cars  is  that 
trains  frequently  depart  with  plenty  of 
empty  berths,  leaving  some  dlsa])polnted 
'travelers  behind,  while  others  find  places  to 
lay  their  heads  only  by  paying  outrageous 
premiums  to  black  market  ticket  dealers. 
What's  more  the  railroads  lose  revenue  and 
incur  the  ill  will  of  the  traveling  public. 

To  remedy  this  situation  to  some  extent 
the  Pullman  Co.  suggests  that  cancelations 
of  space  should  t>e  required  a  day  before 
departure  in  order  to  get  a  refund.  Other- 
wise refunds  would  be  made  only  if  the 
space  were  resold.  Although  such  restric- 
tions would  put  a  crimp  in  speculative  ac- 
tivity and  ease  the  situation  caused  by  ad- 
vance booking,  we  doubt  whether  it.  would 
be  stilOclently  drastic  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  case. 

For  a  long  time  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
has  been  conducting  a  campaign  to  reform 
methods  ot  disposing  of  sleeplng-c&r  reser- 
vations. Its  proposals  are  much  more  dras- 
tic, but  they  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  evil 
and,  in  our  opinion,  have  much  to  commend 
them.  The  C.  &  O.  advocates  a  forfeiture 
of  25  percent  on  tickets  not  canceled  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  and  abandonment  of 
all  block  sales  of  sleeping-car  space.  The 
forfeiture  pian  might  work  some  undeserved 
hardship,  and  possibly  the  25  percent  penalty 
Is  too  high.  But  it  wotild  be  a  very  decisive 
check  on  black-market  operations  in  which, 
according  to  the  C.  &  O.,  some  railroad  and 
Pullman  employees  are  directly  involved. 
Moreover,  it  would  not  prevent  hotels  and 
business  houses  from  reserving  space  as 
heretofore,  although  reservations  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  individual 
passengers,  and  would  be  uontransferable. 

With  summer  travel  getting  into  full 
swing,  any  changes  that  seem  feasible  ought 
to  be  made  promptly.  For  the  present  loose 
system  is  an  imposition  upon  the  traveling 
public  as  well  as  a  source  of  trouble  and 
financial  loss  to  the  roads  that  should  not 
be  longer  tolerated. 


A    COMMTTNTTT    UMS 


Nathaniel  Stevens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  very  excellent 
eulogy  on  the  life  of  a  great  man,  Na- 
thaniel Stevens.  The  editorial  appeared 
in  the  Lawrence  Sunday  Sun.  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  on  June  23,  1946: 


In  the  passing  of  Nathaniel  Stevens.  Great- 
er Lawrence  has  lost  not  only  an  outstanding 
business  leader,  but  a  man  of  whom  the 
entire  community  felt  proud.  His  loss  will 
leave  a  void  which  will  not  easUy  be  filled. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  age  in  which 
we  live  is  lacking  somehow  In  those  qualities 
necessary  to  produce  men  who  stand  out 
above  the  crowd  as  greater  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  mankind.  The  rush  of  modern  life 
with  its  scientific  and  mechanical  marvels 
and  trivial  amusements  fails  to  develop  char- 
acter above  the  average  and  commonplace 
pattern. 

Nathaniel  Stevens  was  an  example  of  a 
leader  of  the  old  school.  The  stature  of  thcw 
mer  was  not  measured  by  their  wealth,  ttiMr 
power,  or  their  business  success.  The  quali- 
ties that  made  them  respected  in  their  com- 
munities were  those  qualities  which  man  has 
always  honored  in  his  fellow  man.  Sim- 
plicity, integrity,  and  nobility  of  character 
were  the  traits  which  marked  these  men. 
But  not  these  alone  were  enoufth.  Combined 
with  them  was  the  Innate  courtesy  of  the  true 
gentleman  to  win  the  love  and  esteem  of  all 
those  who  came  to  know  them. 

In  any  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Nathaniel 
Stevens  it  la  not  necessary  to  recite  bis  long 
record  of  achievemenu  in  the  textile  field. 
They  are  only  too  well  known.  The  M.  T. 
Stevens  ft  Sons  Co.  stands  as  a  monument  to 
hi.«  career.  It  is  one  of  the  few  large  busi- 
nesses which  expanded  and  developed  tm 
essentially  a  family  concern  during  the  era 
when  industry  was  becoming  a  network  of 
vast  corporations.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  how- 
ever, that  In  spite  of  his  far-reaching  busi- 
ness activities,  his  Interests  still  centered  In 
the  town  of  North  Andover. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Greater  Lawrence  has 
not  more  men  of  the  quality  of  Nathaniel 
Stevens. 


Worker's  Rcpablic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

or  KXHTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1946 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  statements  I  have  seen  in 
many  months  was  a  press  release  by  our 
former  colleague,  "the  gentleman  from 
Indiana."  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill.  a 
truly  great  American,  who  rendered  his 
country  a  great  service  while  a  Member 
of  this  House.  I  am  not  including  the 
article  verbatim,  but  in  substance,  in  my 
remarks. 

When  I  hear  talk  about  a  "worker's 
republic"  I  rise  up  and  place  in  nomina- 
tion the  United  States  of  America. 
Where  and  when  have  workers  ever  had 
a  better  republic  than  this  home-grown 
one  of  ours?  Where  on  God's  footstool 
have  so  many  people,  for  so  many  gen- 
erations, had  a  better  cliance? 

Talk  about  workmen.  Five  of  our 
Presidents  were  born  lu  a  log  cabin;  flve 
were  sons  of  farmers.  Including  the  pres- 
ent President;  three  the  sons  of  artisans 
or  mechanics;  three  the  sons  of  country 
pastors.  One  was  past  21  years  of  age 
before  he  could  read  or  write. 

Here  on  American  soil  rail-splitters 
have  turned  into  Presidents;  privates 
into  generals;  gobs  into  admirals;  shce- 
nuJcers  into  Senators:  newsboys  into 
Oovemors. 
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Yes.  a  worker's  republic.  A  little 
hunchback  immigrant  boy  by  the  name 
of  Steinmetz  became  an  electrical  wiz- 
ard: another.  Pupin,  a  6-year-old  stow- 
away landing  on  America  without  a 
dime  or  a  friend,  became  a  great  scien- 
tist ;  Karl  Schurz.  refugee  from  Prussian 
tyranny,  became  a  general,  a  Senator, 
and  a  member  of  a  President's  Cabinet; 
Knute  Rockne,  brought  here  when  2 
years  old,  became  America's  greatest 
football  coach;  Bill  Knudsen,  another 
immigrant,  landed  on  American  shores 
a  penniless  boy  at  the  age  of  14,  and  yet 
he  became  a  big  man  in  the  biggest  com- 
pany in  the  world:  and  today  the  mayor 
of  our  greatest  city.  Bill  O'Dwyer,  was 
born  in  old  Erin. 

It. was  a  worker's  republic.  It  was  not 
a  lazy  man's  republic.  No.  No  titles  of 
nobility,  no  inherited  rank  or  caste  to 
buck  against;  free  school,  free  libraries, 
scholarships,  and  a  helping  hand  for  the 
poor  boy  on  the  make. 

I  know  a  college  where  a  boy  came  to 
'*ret  his  feet  on  rung  One.  The  only  help 
his  "parents  could  give  him  was  a  cow.  He 
walked  that  cow  50  miles  to  college. 
Wheij  he  got  there  he  found  someone, 
as  he  had  the  right  to  expect  in  a  neigh- 
borly land,  who  loaned  him  a  meadow 
for  his  cow  to  graze  on.  The  boy  milked 
the  cow,  he  sold  the  milk,  and  the  cow 
sa.v;  the  boy  through.    America! 

Did  the  boy  have  to  feel  shamefaced 
about  it?  Not  a  bit.  I  know  a  little  town 
In  Vermont  from  whence  the  grand- 
father of  one  of  our  Presidents  way  back 
about  1820  walked  150  miles  to  New 
Haven  to  enter  Yale.  I  know  of  another 
boy.  a  16-year-old  waif,  who  walked  from 
Vermont  to  Iowa.  He  became  the  father 
of  one  of  our  Empire  Builder  railroad 
presidents. 

And  there  is  Bill  Jefifers.  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  president  of  a  great  railroad 
upon  which  his  father  drove  spikes  as  an 
immigrant  lad  from  Ireland. 

Call  the  roll!  Tell  the  story  of  this 
worker's  republic.  Do  not  tell  me  that 
things  have  changed.  Did  not  we  work- 
ers in  this  Republic,  in  1944.  outproduce 
the  entire  world,  friend  and  foe,  in  the 
munitions  of  war? 

A  worker's  republic.  Twenty-five  mil- 
lion homes  and  farms,  at  least  half  fully 
paid  for;  more  automobiles,  telephones, 
and  gadgets  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined:  more  money  spent  on  our  pub- 
lic schools  than  the  rest  of  the  planet 
spends:  75.000.000  life-insurance  policy- 
holders: 40.000.000  with  something  in  the 
bank :  80.000,000  who  bought  Uncle  Sam's 
bonds.    Some  Republic! 

Why  do  we  go  around  pitying  our- 
selves? Why  should  we  catch  an  in- 
feriority complex  from  the  sterile  intel- 
lectual of  Union  Square,  New  York? 

Yes.  I  am  leery  about  this  workers' 
republic  over  in  Russia.  If  it  is  so  hot, 
why  do  not  they  let  us  in  to  see  it?  Why 
do  they  exclude  our  news  reporters? 
Why  do  they  hang  an  iron  curtain  across 
Europe  and  say  no  to  every  proposal  for 
world  peace  and  universal  brotherhood? 
If  you  were  a  housewife  and  got  yourself 
a  new  ice  box  would  not  you  be  glad  to 
see  the  neighbors  streaming  in  to  see  it? 
Or.  if  you  were  a  farmer  and  raised  your- 
self the  biggest  pumpkin  in  the  State, 
would  you  shoo  the  photographers  away? 


But  this  republic  over  here,  we  can  see 
it.  It  works.  It  was  built  by  workers.  It 
belongs  to  workers. 

I  think  this  notable  document  should 
be  read  at  every  high  school,  college,  and 
imiversity  commencement,  at  every  pub- 
lic assembly  wherever  Americans  meet, 
either  in  schoolroom,  public  halls,  or  in 
the  open  air  in  God's  sunlight,  and  at  the 
end  of  it,  all  should  stand  before  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  sing  God  Bless  America, 
the  worker's  republic. 


Extension  of  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  K  KELLEY 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  voted  against  extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  only  after 
much  deliberation  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  arguments  supplied 
by  the  Army.  Their  arguments  indicate 
to  me  that  they  can,  if  they  wish,  obtain 
the  required  1,070,000  men  by  voluntary 
enlistment  and  that  there  is  no  need  for 
a  draft. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Navy's  full  complement  of  over  500,000 
men  can  be  obtained  by  voluntary  meth- 
ods. Today  Congress  has  passed  finally 
a  bill  raising  the  pay  of  men  in  the 
armed  forces  for  the  sole  purpose  of  en- 
couraging enlistments.  With  that  in- 
centive and  the  proper  salesmanship  and 
cooperation  by  the  Army,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  full  comple- 
ment for  the  Army  can  be  obtained  by 
voluntary  enlistments. 

While  the  Army  have  said  that  they 
would  not  use  the  draft  if  sufBcient  men 
could  be  obtained  by  enlistment,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  physical  standards  for 
voluntary  enlistments  have  been  raised, 
at  the  same  time  they  have  been  lowered 
for  Selective  Service  inductions.  Such 
action  would  appear  to  be  an  effort  to 
reduce  voluntary  enlistments,  rather  than 
to  increase  them.  Furthermore,  when  the 
Selective  Service  Act  was  first  extended 
to  include  18-year-old  boys,  the  Army  au- 
thorities assured  the  Congress  that  these 
young  men  would  be  taken  only  after  all 
other  available  manpower  was  exhausted 
and  that  they  would  receive  1  year's 
training  before  combat  duty.  The  War 
Dejjartment  has  never  been  able  to  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  why  some  oif  these 
young  men  were  sent  into  combat  and 
even  killed  2  or  3  months  after  they  were 
inducted.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  draft  will  be  utilized, 
as  they  say,  only  after  voluntary  methods 
have  failed  to  produce  the  needed  num- 
ber of  men. 

I  am  also  reminded  that  the  Navy  Is 
now  maintaining  its  full  complement  of 
over  500,000  solely  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ments. It  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that 
they  Army  cannot  do  the  same  thing.  It 
can  if  it  has  the  will  and  intelligence  to 
do  so. 


Congressional  Record  on  the  Air 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIi3 
Monday,  June  24,  1946 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  copy  of  a 
radio  interview  over  Stations  WHN.  New 
York  City,  and  WOL,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Mr.  Sherman.  From  the  Nation's  Capital 
you  are  about  to  hear  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-first  broadcast  of  Congressional  Record 
On  the  Air.  This  well-known  public  service 
feature  brings  you  each  week  h  Membe/  of 
Congress  in  a  discussion  and  interview  en  a 
subject  of  national  interest.  Tonight,  our 
guest  is  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  will  be  introduced  to  you  now  by 
Billy  Repaid,  the  noted  news  commentator. 

Mr.  Repaid.  Thank  you.  Winthrop  Sherir  an. 
And  good  evening,  ladles  and  gentleiren. 
From  the  modest  collection  of  bookkeepers 
and  clerks  in  the  early  days  of  our  Govern- 
ment, housed  In  a  few  small  buildings  t  or- 
dering the  muddy  streets  of  Washington 
Town,  the  Federal  Government  today  tias 
assumed  the  gigantic  proportions  of  3,000,000 
employees  housed  in  mammoth  buildings  all 
over  the  country.  In  fact,  1  structure 
alone,  the  Pentagon  Building,  accommodates 
over  30,000  Government  employees — a  figure 
more  than  the  population  of  most  Ameri<:an 
communities.  From  a  community  of  vil- 
lage proportions  the  city  of  Washington  to- 
day is  the  magnificent  home  of  over  a  million 
people,  virtually  all  of  them  deriving  their  In- 
come directly  and  Indirectly  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  Is  conceded  on  every 
side  that  with  the  expansion  of  our  country, 
with  increasing  complexity  of  our  economic 
and  political  life.  Government  must  keep 
pace.  It.  too.  must  grow.  But  the  question 
Is  asked  with  Increasing  frequency:  "Alas  the 
Federal  Government  grown  too  fast?"  A  few 
days  ago  the  American  people  were  given  the 
Impression  that  it  has.  That  Impression  was 
etched  upon  our  minds  by  a  Congressman 
from  Indiana.  He  charged  Inefficiency  and 
laxity  In  Government  personnel.  He  brought 
forth  some  rather  startling  figures  to  prove 
his  charges.  This  spirited  legislator  Is  our 
guest  this  evening.  He  will  address  you 
briefly,  following  which  he  has  agreed  to 
answer  some  of  our  questions.  It  Is  Indeed 
a  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  now,  Congress- 
man Earl  Wilson,  of  Indiana. 

Congressman  Wilson.  Mr.  Repaid,  first, 
permit  me  to  thank  you  and  your  sponsors 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  on  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  you  are  aw£ire  of  the  fact 
that,  after  a  news  story  has  been  passed 
around  from  one  reporter  to  another  and 
rewritten  by  many  people  and  from  various 
viewpoints,  it,  In  all  probability,  becomes  dis- 
torted beyond  recognition.  Certain  reporters 
can  cleverly  lift  a  sentence  here,  and  a 
phrase  there,  to  suit  their  own  purposes  and 
to  stimulate  reader  interest.  In  fact,  I  doubt 
if  I  would  be  too  unfair  to  them  if  I  said 
that  they  cater  to  their  subscribers'  Inter- 
ests much  more  than  they  have  a  right  to 
accuse  me  of  catering  to  a  selfish  Interest 
for  a  political  advantage.  Of  course,  I  am 
flattered  to  be  the  Representative  of  the 
people  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Indiana,  who 
still  believe  it  is  honorable  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Nor  do 
they  believe  It  Is  asking  too  much  of  these 
people  who  are  paid  by  Federal  taxes  to  do 
likewise. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  should  have 
to  work  16  hours  a  day  to  earn  his  living. 
I  do  not  wish  to  Interfere  In  the  private 
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lives  of  Government  employees  or  dictate  to 
them  how  they  shall  spend  their  time  when 
off  duty.  I  never  have  and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  propose  that  Government  employees  be  in 
bed  by  9  p.  m.  I  do  contend,  however,  that 
all  Government  employees  owe  Uncle  Sam 
•  good  day's  work  for  a  good  day's  pay. 

In  the  beginning,  let  us  straighten  out  » 
few  general  misinterpretations.  I  have  not 
been  pointing  my  finger  at  Government  girls 
but  at  Government  employees,  men  and 
women,  and  I  have  not  placed  the  blame  on 
the  Innocent  underclerks  who  work  for  the 
Government.  The  chief  fault  lies  with  the 
civll-Eervice  supervisors  who  make  false  pre- 
tensions as  to  the  amount  of  work  which 
their  sections  do  in  order  to  obtain  addi- 
tional employees  and  thus  increase  their 
own  importance  as  weU  as  their  fta/  checks. 
I  know,  beyond  doubt,  that  this  condition 
does  exist,  and  it  should  not  be  tolerated. 
I  am  not  pointing  my  finger  at  those  thou- 
sands of  Washington  employees  who  are  do- 
ing a  conscientious  day's  work  for  their  pay. 
In  fact,  many  of  them  have  telephoned  and 
written  assuring  me  that  they  understand 
my  position  and  that  they  back  me  to  the 
hilt.  They.  too.  are  opposed  to  the  tax- 
payers' m<xiey  going  to  pay  Government 
loafers  on  the  public  pay  roll. 

The  thing  that  Irlu  me  most  is  the  fact 
that  vrltta  all  of  the  days  of  leave  provided 
and  working  only  a  40-hour  week,  employees 
In  the  Government  cannot  get  through  the 
day  without  time  off  for  a  stimulant  twice  a 
day  in  addition  to  their  regular  lunch  periods. 
Certainly  the  average  day's  producticm  in 
many  of  the  departments  does  not  warr&nt 
"rest,"  "snack,"  or  "coffee"  periods. 

Another  thing  that  irritates  me  Is  that 
Government  workers  seem  unable  to  get  to 
work  on  time  with  their  coffee  and  roUs  In 
their  tummies  and  their  faces  and  hair  fixed 
for  the  day.  Employees  in  private  industry 
are  not  permitted  make-up  or  breakfast  priv- 
ileges. Private  businesses  could  not  operate 
under  such  conditions.  Why  then  should 
they  who  pay  the  salaries  of  these  Govern- 
ment loafers  have  to  work  so  much  harder  to 
earn  their  livings  and  contribute  tax  money 
to  meet  large  Government  pay  rolls? 

Mr.  Repaid,  I  come  from  a  rural  district. 
My  people  go  to  bed  at  night,  they  get  their 
rest,  get  up  bright  and  early  (most  of  them 
before  sun-up),  and  do  a  long  day's  work. 
They  work  in  the  fields  from  6  in  the  morning 
to  6  in  the  evening,  after  which  they  must 
put  In  3  or  3  hours  doing  chores  before  they 
can  retire.  They  do  hard,  physical  labor,  but 
they  do  not  take  time  off  midmomlng  and 
midafternoon  for  coffee.  They  stay  on  the 
job.  and  they  are  able  to  turn  out  a  good 
day's  work  because  they  went  to  bed  the 
eight  befcH-e  and  got  their  rest. 

Another  thing  that  "sticks  in  my  craw." 
Mr.  Repaid,  is  the  fact  that  this,  our  Capital 
City,  the  cleanest  city  in  the  world,  is  the 
"sickest"  city  in  the  world — that  is,  it  seems 
to  be  filled  with  the  sickliest  people.  There 
is  five  times  more  sick  leave  taken  by  Govern- 
ment employees  than  is  taken  by  employees 
in  private  industry  simply  because  the  Gov- 
ernment allows  it.  Another  factor  that  con- 
irlbutCB  to  the  ineflkriency  of  the  Government 
iPOffken  here  is  the  tremendous  amounts  of 
alcoholic  beverages  consumed. 

The  work  done  on  "the  morning  after"  is 
botmd  to  reflect  the  Indulgence  of  "the  night 
before."  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  correct  these  condi- 
tions by  laws  any  more  than  we  can  outlaw 
•in.  but  as  in  the  case  of  sin,  I  am  "agin  it." 
and  believe  that  corrective  measures  sboald 
be  taken — such  measiwes  as  will,  at  least, 
discourage  such  gotngs-on. 

Mr.  Rktaid.  Congressman  Wnjwir,  you  cer- 
tainly present  a  strong  case  for  your  point 
of  Ttew  on  this  extremely  important  question 
of  efficiency  in  Government.  Vaw,  If  you 
dont  mind,  sir.  we'd  like  to  play  the  role 
of  the  opposition  in  the  remaining  few  min- 
utes cf  this  broadcast  and  ask  you  a  few 
questions.    First  of  all,  sir,  bow  docs   the 


number  of  days  off  with  pay  In  Government 
comptUT  with  days  off  with  pay  In  private 
Industry? 

Congressman  WtLSOif.  Of  course,  Mr.  Re- 
paid, privste  industry  Includes  all  types  of 
vrork.  some  of  which  Is  very  strenuous  and 
requires  miKh  time  off.  Some  work  must 
be  done  under  very  unhealthful  conditions, 
and.  therefore,  the  employee  must  take  much 
time  off  in  order  to  preserve  his  health. 
However,  I  will  asstime  that  you  are  refer- 
ring to  Jobs  in  private  industry  comparable 
to  those  in  Government,  and  my  answer  is 
that  in  private  business  only  producers  are 
paid:  drones  are  not  tolerated.  Actually.  Mr. 
Repaid,  it  is  not  so  much  the  number  of 
days  off  to  which  I  am  objecting  as  it  is  the 
number  of  "off"  days.  However,  roughly,  I 
would  say  that  the  average  Government  em- 
ployee has  about  a  3  to  1  advantage  over  an 
employee  doing  comparable  work  for  a  pri- 
vate firm. 

Mr.  RxPAio.  Well.  I  guess  you  score  one  on 
that  answer.  Congressman  Wilsooi.  •  •  • 
but  tcU  me.  Just  how  do  you  propoae  to 
correct  the  situation?  Would  3rou  eliminate 
the  holidays,  for  instance  •  •  •  or  cut 
down  on  annual  leave? 

Congressman  Wilson.  I  would  permit  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  are  almost  unani- 
mously complaining  about  the  low  wages 
they  draw  to  earn  more  money  by  working 
a  44-hour  week.  I  would  also  require  that 
sick  leave  be  deducted  from  annual  leave, 
which  I  am  sure  would  eliminate  about  95 
percent  of  all  sick-leave  days  taken.  In  ad- 
dition, if  I  had  a  chance  to  get  a  bUl  throtigh 
Congress.  I  would  propose  to  set  up  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  from  business  Industry  and 
Government  to  make  a  survey  of  the  neces- 
sary and  unnecessary  work  t)eing  done  in 
Washington  and  the  efficiency  with  which 
it  is  being  done.  I  certainly  would  change 
the  present  efficiency-rating  system  and  en- 
deavor to  set  up  one  which  would  be  con- 
ducive to  effective  operation.  In  my  proposal 
that  we  could  reduce  76  percent  at  the  em- 
ployees on  the  Government  pay  roll.  I  sug- 
gested that  SO  percent  could  be  eliminated 
by  dispensing  with  unnecessary  work,  or 
wc»-k  which  should  be  delegated  to  the  States 
and  Territories. 

Mr.  RZ7AIS  We.  of  course,  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  look  over  yotir  mail.  Congressman 
Wilson,  but  I  imagine  your  charges  had  all 
the  effect  on  Government  employees  of  pok- 
ing a  stick  through  a  hornet's  nest.  Did 
you  get  a  great  deal  of  protest? 

Congressman  Wilson.  Tcu  would  be  genu- 
ninely  surprised  what  little  protest  I  have  re- 
ceived. As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  90  percent 
of  my  telephone  calls  and  letters  are  from 
Government  employees  who  are  doing  their 
own  work  efficiently  and  who.  therefore.  Join 
me  in  my  battle  to  eliminate  those  who  are 
dragging  their  feet. 

Mr.  Repato.  Can  you  tell  us.  Congressman 
Wilson,  how  the  salaries  of  Government  em- 
ployees compare  with  salaries  in  private  in- 
dustries where,  we  assume,  the  employees 
work  a  greater  niunber  of  hotirs  po-  year? 

Congressman  Wilson.  In  answer  to  that 
question.  Mr.  Repaid,  high-school  graduates 
who  took  Govenmicnt  Jobs  in  Washington 
or  elsewhere  were  paid  more  money  than 
their  farmer  teachers  receive  after  6  years  of 
college  training  and  many  years  of  practical 
experience  in  their  profession.  Furthermore, 
the  school  teachers  in  my  State  draw  better 
annual  wages  than  do  stenographers  in  pri- 
vate employment  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  RwruD.  There  Is  a  popular  generality 
that  has  been  kicking  around  for  some  time, 
Oongreesman  Wilson,  to  the  effect  that  it's 
almost  impossible  to  be  fired  from  Govern- 
ment service.  Do  you  believe  that?  And  11 
you  do.  do  you  think  that  factor  cotitnbutes 
to  IneOcieney? 

Congressman  Wilsoiv.  Mr.  Repaid,  not 
only  is  it  difficult  to  get  fired  from  the  Gov- 
ernment sernoe.  but  it  is  likewise  diffloilt  for 
eonscientious  department  heads  to  fire  in- 
competent underclerks.    Under  the  present 


employment  system.  It  behooves  department 
heads  to  keep  large  numbers  of  employees 
under  them.  By  doing  so,  the  supervisor's 
own  importance,  as  well  as  his  salary.  Is  in- 
creased. Consequently,  there  is  actually  an 
incentive  to  make  work  by  creating  uimeces- 
sary  jobs.  It  is  obvtotis,  without  stating,  that 
such  a  system  breeds  inefficiency. 

Mr.  RxpAm.  Have  you  had  any  reaction,  sir. 
from  your  colleagues  in  C<Higress  on  this 
subject? 

Congreanaan  Wilson.  Yes.  and  all  favor- 
able. Many  of  my  colleagues  have  relatives 
and  friends  working  for  the  Government  who 
unanimously  substantiate  my  claims. 

Mr.  Repaid.  We  have  time  for  one  more 
question.  I  believe.  We'd  like  to  ask  if  you 
plan  to  introduce  any  legislation  to  correct 
these  abuses  that  you  see  in  Government 
operation? 

Congressman  Wiraow.  I  have  always 
planned  to  do  so  if  and  when  I  feel  I  can 
get  it  enacted  into  law.  But.  as  you  know. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  minority  psfty,  which 
has  no  control  over  the  legislation  presented 
to  Congress.  While  I  cannot  believe  the 
party  in  power  endorses  these  deplonble 
conditions.  I  do  know  thst  the  present  ed- 
ministration  tolera"'-s  them.  I  am  also 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  party  in  power 
has  done  nothing  to  correct  them.  On  the 
contrary.  Cabinet  members  and  top  adminis- 
trators of  the  Government  are  continually 
calling  on  Congrecs  to  Increase  appropria- 
tions so  that  even  more  employees  can  be 
added  to  already  top-heavy  pay  rolls. 

Mr.  RzpAro.  Thank  you  very  much.  Con- 
gressman Eakl  Wilsow.  of  IndUna.  Were 
not  in  a  position,  of  course,  to  take  sides 
in  this  issue  but  we  do  feel  that  it  is  a 
healthy  matter  for  you  and  your  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  to  raise  these  questions 
as  you  see  fit.  We  believe  the  end  result 
will  make  for  more  efficiency  In  Government. 
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HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

OP   TI3«NKSSZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24, 1946 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day I  was  granted  leave  to  include  In 
the  Record  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Marshall  Wingfield,  of  Memphis. 
Tenn..  upon  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
Confederate  memorial  celebration  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Confederate  Memo- 
rial Committee  at  the  Amphitheater  in 
the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  on  Sun- 
day, June  2.  last 

Dr.  Wingfield  is  the  immediate  past 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans.  He  is  an  outstanding 
Congregational  minister  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  influential  and  useful 
men  in  the  Midsouth.  He  is,  in  addition, 
a  close  student  of  history  and  those  who 
beard  this  splendid  address  unanimously 
regarded  it  as  the  best  delivered  at  any 
of  the  memorial  celebrations.  He  clears 
up  many  misimderstandings  in  connec- 
tion with  southern  history. 

Because  of  the  excellency  of  language, 
thought,  and  fact,  I  wanted  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  have  the  privilege 
oi  studying  this  address: 

My  fellow  citizens,  remembering  the  noted 
Ameiieans  who  have  spoken  here  in  Arling- 
ton at  the  Confederate  memorial  exercises 
of  other  years,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  high 
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honor  conferred  by  the  Confederate  memorial 
committee  of  Washington  In  asking  me  to 
Join  that  Illustrious  succession.  I  am  also 
aware  of  a  particular  Joy  which  comes  from 
speaking  under  the  introduction  of  the  Hon- 
orable Frederick  P.  Myers,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
into  whose  capable  hands  I  yielded  the  com- 
-xnandership  last  September. 

It  was  not  easy  to  select  a  theme  for  this 
dccafiion.  Our  Southland  is  a  land  of  monu- 
ments and  memories.  When  one  begins  to 
asseqjble  data  on  such  a  theme,  the  wealth 
of  material  is  bewildering.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  do  Justice  in  a  single  address  to 
any  one  of  a  thousand  Confederate  heroes, 
liiad  one  Is  simply  overwhelmed  at  the 
thought  of  attempting  to  do  Justice  to  the 
whole  glorlovis  company  within  the  time  Um^ 
Its  which  must  be  here  observed.  One  might 
paraphrase  the  words  spoken  by  Lincoln  of 
Washington  and  say  that  on  the  heroism  and 
devdtlon  of  the  Confederate  soldier  no  fitting 
eulogy  can  b«  expected,  therefore  let  none 
attempt  It. 

But  year  after  year  we  come  to  Arlington 
to  eulogize  our  Confederate  dead.  W^e  be- 
lieve we  can  add  to  their  glory.  To  think  is 
to  thank.  To  remember  is  to  emulate.  To 
emulate  their  virtues  U  to  enhance  their 
glory.  If  the  greatneaa  of  the  fathers  is  en- 
hanced hy  the  greatneaa  of  their  children 
then  we  know  that  we  can  add  to  the  glory 
Of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  the  writer  calls  the  roll  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  faith  and  then 
adds  tiiat  though  they  "obtained  a  good  re- 
port" they  "received  not  the  promise,"  "Ood 
iMflng  provided  some  better  thing  for  us. 
that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made 
perfect."  As  the  lives  of  the  patrlarchi  and 
propheu  were  Incomplete,  so  are  the  lives  of 
the  men  who  wore  the  gray.  The  "better 
thing"  which  Ood  hat  provided  (or  us,  and 
for  the  generations  which  shall  come  after 
us,  Is  participation  in  the  completion  of  the 
Incomplete  lives  of  our  fathers.  As  the  areht- 
tect  lives  and  grows  in  the  growing  splendor 
of  tht  eaUMdna  hs  designed  but  never  saw 
complttsd,  so  our  Confedersts  ancestors  may 
continue  to  live  and  grow  In  us  and  come  to 
nobler  completion  through  us.  We  msy  be 
coworkers  with  the  men  who  wore  the  gray. 
Just  as  the  workmen  who  complete  the  tem- 
ple are  coworkers  with  the  architect  who 
designed  it  before  t.ie  workmen  were  born. 
By  faithfulness  to  the  ^eals  of  our  fathers 
we  msy  add  luster  to  their  glory  and  Mtature 
to  their  fame.  Ours  are  the  memories;  theirs 
shall  be  the  monuments  which  we  shall  build 
out  of  those  memories. 

What  were  the  ideals  of  our  fathers?  What 
rights  and  principles  did  Robert  E.  Lee  have 
In  mind  when  he  told  a  committee  of  the 
"reconstruction"  Congress  that  he  was  satis- 
fied the  South  had  "sacred  principles  to 
maintain  and  rights  to  defend;  for  which  we 
were  in  duty  bound  to  do  our  best,  even  if 
we  perished  In  the  endeavor"?  Here  In  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  at  these  annual 
meetings  to  honor  the  Confederate  dead,  the 
truth  should  be  spoken  or  there  should  be 
silence.  Surely  no  decent  American  could 
stand  here  above  the  sacred  ashes  of  the 
heroic  American  dead  and  misrepresent  the 
facts  of  history.  Here  at  the  door  of  the 
home  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  In  the  shadow  of 
the  mighty  monument  to  Washington  there 
should  be  unusual  inspiration  to  open  one's 
ears  to  the  truth. 

There  are  millions  of  supposedly  Intelligent 
people  who  believe  that  the  South  fought  to 
hold  the  Negro  In  slavery.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  It  was  not  a  slave- 
holder's war.  The  developing  conscience  of 
Southerners  was  rapidly  settling  the  issue 
of  slavery.  Hundreds  of  Southerners  had 
▼olimtarily  liberated  their  slaves  long  before 
the  war,  Robert  E.  Lee  among  them.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  Lee's  opposition  to  slavery 
ikras  Just  as  fundamental  as  that  of  Lin- 


coln. In  his  first  Inaugural  address  Mr. 
Lincoln  said,  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  In  the  States  where  it  existe.  I 
believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and 
I  have  no  'nclination  to  do  so."  General  Lee 
said  of  slavery,  "In  this  enlightened  age  there 
are  few,  I  believe,  but  will  acknowledge  that 
slavery  Is  a  moral  and  political  evil.  It  Is 
useless  to  expatiate  on  its  disadvantages.  I 
think  it  Is  a  greater  evil  to  the  white  nr.an 
than  to  the  colored  race,  and  while  my  feel- 
ings are  strongly  Interested  In  the  latter,  my 
sympathies  are  more  deeply  engaged  for  the 
former.  The  blacks  are  Immeasurably  better 
off  here  than  in  Africa— morally,  socially,  and 
physically.  •  •  •  Their  emancipation  will 
sooner  result  from  the  mild  and  melting  In- 
fluence of  Christianity  than  from  the  storms 
and  contests  of  fiery  controversy." 

Thousands  cf  Confederate  soldiers  had 
never  owned  slaves  and  came  from  families 
that  had  not  owned  slaves.  In  the  Stone- 
wall Brigade  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, nonslaveholders  predominated  in  the 
ratio  of  30  to  1;  and  in  the  Confederate  Ar.  ly 
as  a  whole,  about  9  to  1.  Many  Southern 
States  had  prohibited  or  restricted  the  trade 
In  slaves  long  before  the  war.  The  Southern 
States  supported  the  ordinance  creating  the 
Northwest  Territory  though  that  ordinance 
outlawed  slavery  The  Cons*'*utlon  of  the 
Confederate  States  expressly  forbade  the 
Importation  of  slaves  from  any  coimiry,  while 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nised slavery  in  at  least  thr     different  places. 

The  South  did  not  lead  In  setting  up  the 
Institution  of  slavery  in  America:  New  Eng- 
land led.  The  first  slave  ship  to  sail  from 
an  American  port  was  built  there  and  came 
back  there  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  In  1638 
In  1750  Newport  had  170  ships  employed  In 
Importing  slaves  and  In  1787  slave  uadlng 
was  Rhode  Island's  chief  commercial  activity. 
Prom  1755  to  1766,  33.000  slaves  were  brought 
to  Massachusetts.  Even  Peter  Faneull,  who 
gave  Boston  a  lecture  hall,  whs  the  owner  of 
a  slave  ship.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Georgs 
Washington.  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  General 
Grant  owned  slaves.  The  Nation's  Capital 
City  was  the  hub  of  the  slave  trade,  from  1816 
to  1830.  There  were  1.800  slaves' owned  In 
Delaware  when  the  war  began.  Slave  owning 
decreased  In  the  North  and  increased  In  the 
South  because  It  was  less  profitable  In  the 
North.  It  was  more  a  matter  of  money  than 
of  morality.  Before  the  Revolution  many 
New  Englanders  captured  Indians  and  sold 
them  Into  slavery  In  the  West  Indies. 

As  the  North  led  in  the  matter  of  setting 
up  the  institution  of  slavery,  so  did  the  North 
lead  In  the  matter  of  secession.  The  South 
wa  not  the  first  part  of  the  Nation  to 
threaten  to  secede.  The  seeds  of  secession 
were  sown  in  the  Constitution  o.'  1787  and 
there  was  never  a  time  from  1787  to  1860 
without  strife  between  the  Union  and  the 
States.  The  failure  of  the  Constitution  to 
adjust  the  balance  of  power  and  to  reconcile 
the  Nationalists  and  the  States'  rights  advo- 
cates opened  the  way  to  the  long  strife  If 
the  Constitution  had  declared  that  a  State 
attempting  to  depart  from  the  Union  should 
be  forcibly  kept  In  by  all  the  rest,  the  strife 
could  not  have  risen  But  the  Constitution 
seemed  to  recognize  the  right  to  secede.  Just 
as  It  recognized  slavery.  When  Madison  and 
Jefferson  wrote  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions  In  1788  and  1799.  It  seemed  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  a  State  had  the  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  It  was  the  general  un- 
derstanding that  each  member  State  had  the 
right  to  withdraw.  Without  this  understand- 
ing adoption  would  have  failed.  Let  me  re- 
peat, the  doctrine  of  secession  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  South :  it  originated  In  the  Consti- 
tution Itself.  Judge  Black,  of  Pennsylvania, 
said  that  the  secession  principle  was  taken 
up  by  New  2ngland  and  flourished  there  long 
before  It  had  any  cor^ideratlon  In  the  South. 


GalUard  Hunt,  In  his  Disunion  Sentiment  in 
Congress  in  1794,  says  that  two  New  England 
Senators — King  and  Ellsworth— knowing  the 
opposition  In  the  South  to  Washington's  Fed- 
eralist views,  Invited  several  eminent  men  to 
a  conference  to  consider  the  matter  of  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  dissolution  of  the  Union — the 
East  from  the  South — with  a  boundary  line 
to  be  drawn  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
Hudson  Rivers. 

McMaster  tays  In  his  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States  that  In  1803  Senator 
Timothy  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  com- 
plained of  an  oppression  by  the  "aristocratic 
Democrats  of  the  South"  which  almost  drove 
him  to  despair.  But.  said  he,  "I  will  not 
despair:  I  wl'l  rather  anticipate  a  new  Con- 
federacy. •  •  «  This  can  be  accom- 
plished without  spilling  one  drop  of  blood. 

•  •  •  It  must  begin  with  Massachusetts. 
The  proposition  would  be  welcomed  by  Con- 
necticut, and  could  we  doubt  of  New  Hamp- 
shire? But  New  York  must  be  associated: 
and  how  Is  her  concurrence  to  be  obtained? 
She  must  be  made  the  cente  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Vermont  and  New  Jersey  would 
follow,  of  course;  and  Rhode  Island  of  neces- 
sity." 

When  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory  was  under  consideration 
In  1811.  Joslah  Qulncy.  of  Massachusetu.  said: 
"You  have  no  authority  to  throw  the  rights  , 
and  property  of  tMs  people  Into  th-  hotch- 
potch with  the  wild  men  on  the  Missouri. 

•  •  •  Do  you  suppose  the  people  of  the 
northern  and  Atlantic  States  will  look  with 
patience  on  Representatives  and  Senators 
from  the  Red  River  and  Missouri  pouring 
themselves  upon  this  and  the  other  floor, 
managing  the  concerns  of  a  seaboard  1.500 
miles  trom  their  residence?  •  •  •  If  the 
bill  passes  and  that  Territory  Is  admitted,  the 
act  would  be  svtbversive  of  the  principles  of 
the  Union,  and  the  several  States  would  be 
freed  from  their  Federal  bonds  and  obliga- 
tions; and  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all  ths 
States,  so  It  will  be  the  duty  of  some  to  pre- 
pare definitely  for  a  separation,  amicably  If 
they  can  violently  If  they  must,"  Thirty- 
three  years  later  when  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  under  discussion,  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  declared:  "The  project  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  unless  arrested  on 
the  threshold,  may  tend  to  drive  these  States 
(New  England)  into  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union." 

The  Hartford  Convention  of  1814,  made  up 
of  delegates  from  five  New  England  States, 
considered  circumstances  under  which  the 
participating  States  would  exercise  their  right 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  The  Convention 
concluded  that  "If  the  Union  be  destined  to 
dissolution  by  reason  of  the  multiplied  abuse 
of  bad  administration.  It  should.  If  possible, 
be  the  work  of  peaceable  times  and  deliber- 
ate consent.  Some  new  form  of  confederacy 
should  be  substituted  among  those  States 
which  shall  intend  to  maintain  a  federal  re- 
lation to  each  other.  Events  may  prove  that 
the  causee  of  our  calamities  are  deep  and 
permanent.  They  may  be  found  to  proceed, 
not  merely  from  the  blindness  of  prejudice, 
pride  of  opinion,  violence  of  party  spirit,  or 
the  confusion  of  the  times;  but  they  may  be 
traced  to  Implacable  combinations  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  States  to  monopolize  power  and 
ofllce,  and  to  trample  without  remorse  upon 
the  rights  and  Interests  of  commercial  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  Whenever  It  shall  ap-» 
pear  that  the  causes  are  radical  and  perma- 
nent, a  separation  by  equitable  arrangement 
win  be  preferable  to  an  alliance  by  constraint 
among  nominal  friends,  but  real  enemies." 
The  findings  of  this  Hartford  Convention 
were  echoed  by  John  Qulncy  Adams,  another 
Nci^  Englander,  who  said  shortly  after  re- 
tiring from  the  Presidency:  "It  would  be 
better  for  the  people  of  these  disunited 
States  to  part  In  friendship  from  each  other 
rather  than  to  be  held  together  by  con- 
straint." 
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When  the  issue  of  nullification  was  t>elng 
debated  In  1830.  Robert  Y.  Hayne  favored, 
and  Daniel  Webster  opposed.  But  even  the 
Senate  vote  failed  to  quiet  the  Issue.  At  a 
celebration  of  Jefferson's  birthday  in  Wash- 
ington, President  Andrew  Jackson  fixed  his 
eyes  on  nulUficatlonlst  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
proposed  this  toast:  "Our  Federal  Union:  It 
must  and  shall  be  preserved."  Claude  G. 
Bowers  says.  "This  was  more  than  a  toast — 
It  was  a  Presidential  proclamation."  Cal- 
houn arose  with  the  rest  to  drink  the  toast, 
but  his  hahd  trembled  so  much  that  he 
spilled  some  of  his  wine.  After  drinking  this 
disagreeable  toast,  Calhoun  remained  on  his 
feet  to  propose  another  toast  to  the  Union 
and  this  Is  what  he  said:  "The  Union;  next 
to  our  liberty  the  r.iost  dear  May  we  remem- 
ber that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  States." 

in  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  1850.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  was  later 
Chief  Justice  cf  the  Supreme  Court,  de- 
clared that  In  the  case  of  a  State  resum- 
ing her  powers,  he  knew  no  remedy  to 
prevent  It. 

Senator  B.  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said  In  the 
Senate  In  1855.  "W^ho  is  the  Judge.  In  the 
laot  resort,  of  the  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law?  Who  Is  the  final  arbiter, 
the  general  Government  or  the  States  In 
their  sovereignty?  Why.  sir.  to  yield  that 
point  is  to  yield  up  all  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  protect  their  owii  citizens,  and  to 
consolidate  this  Government  into  a  miserable 
despotism." 

Early  in  1861  Horace  Greeley  declared.  "If 
the  D>*claratlon  of  Independence  Justified 
the  secession  from  the  British  Empire  of 
three  millions  of  colonists  in  1776,  we  do  not 
see  why  It  would  not  Justify  the  secession 
of  5.000,000  Southrons  from  the  Federal 
Union  In  1861.  •  •  •  If  the  slave  States 
•  •  •  choose  to  form  an  independent  na- 
tion, they  have  a  clear  moral  right  to  do  so." 

The  New  England  historian.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  who  served  In  the  Union 
Army,  recalled  the  rearing  and  education  of 
Robert  E  Lee.  and  said;  "If  my  rearing  had 
been  that  of  Robert  E.  Lee  I  would  have  acted 
Just  as  Lee  did  *  ••  If  Lee  was  a  trat- 
tor  so  also  were  George  Washington.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  John  Hampden,  and  William  of 
Orange:"  Historian  Adams  might  also  have 
recalled  that  when  Lee  was  a  student  In  West 
Point  he  used  a  textbook  on  the  Constitution 
by  William  Rawle  which  expressly  declared 
that  the  withdrawal  of  a  State  from  the 
Union  depended  wholly  upon  the  will  of  the 
citizens  of  that  State.  "It  depends  on  the 
State  itself."  said  Rawle.  "to  retain  or  abolish 
the  principle  of  representation,  because  It  de- 
pends on  Itself  whether  It  will  continue  a 
member  of  the  Union.  To  deny  this  right 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  principle  on 
which  all  cf  our  political  systems  were 
founded:  Which  is.  that  the  people  have  in 
all  cases  a  right  to  determine  how  they  will 
be  governed."  General  Lee  told  Bishop  Wll- 
mer.  of  Louisiana,  that  If  It  had  not  been  for 
the  Instruction  he  got  from  Rawle's  text- 
book at  West  Point  he  could  not  have  left 
the  United  States  Army  to  lead  the  Confed- 
erate Army. 

Writing  to  Lord  Acton  from  Lexington, 
Va.,  on  December  15.  1861.  Robert  E.  Lee  said: 
"I  yel  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  and  authority  reserved  to  the  State 
and  to  the  people  Is  not  only  essential  to  the 
adjustment  and  balance  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, but  the  safeguard  to  the  continuance  of 
a  free  government.  I  consider  it  as  the 
chief  source  of  stability  to  our  political  sys- 
tem whereas  the  consolidation  of  the  States 
into  one,  vast  republic,  sure  to  be  aggressive 
abroad  and  despotic  at  home,  will  be  the  cer- 
tain precursor  of  that  ruin  which  has  over- 
whelmed all  those  that  have  preceded  It." 
He  had  learned  that  as  a  student  In  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Foint.    It  was  sound 
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doctrine  when  taught  from  Rawle.  but  Robert 
E.  Lee  was  Indicted  for  treason  when  he  put 
the  teaching  Into  practice. 

There  Is  no  competent  or  complete  history 
of  the  United  States  that  fails  to  show  the 
universality  throughout  the  Union  of  the 
doctrine  of  States'  rights  which  included  the 
right  of  secession.  No  history  called  the 
doctrine  of  secesaicn  treasonable  until  that 
doctrine  became  associated  with  the  Southern 
States. 

To  those  who  say  a  recital  of  these  facts 
cannot  serve  any  liseful  purpose.  I  reply  they 
can  serve  the  highest  purpose  to  be  served 
In  our  Republic,  namely,  the  unification  of 
our  people.  When  these  facts  are  known  and 
received  by  Americans  who  love  the  truth, 
the  South  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
section  which,  above  all  other  sections,  wick- 
edly sought  to  destroy  the  Union.  The  South 
was  reluctant  to  leave  the  Union.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  alienate  any  Northern  State 
which  wanted  to  continue  to  operate  under 
the  Federal  Constitution.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt by  arms  or  otherwise,  to  coerce  any 
Northern  State  into  the  Confederacy.  The 
Confederate  States  wanted  to  withdraw 
peacefully.  Had  they  been  permitted  to  do 
so.  there  still  would  have  been  a  great  nation 
of  many  States.  Such  a  separation  would 
have  l)een  disastrous  but  It  would  not  have 
been  more  disastrous  than  the  war  from 
which  the  country  has  not  yet  recovered. 

When  the  Southern  States  seceded  they 
exercised  what  they  considered  "rights"  and 
what  all  other  SUtes  had  once  considered 
"rights."  As  a  native  son  and  lover  of  the 
South.  I  am  probably  blind  to  many  of  her 
faults.  But  I  know  that  I  am  not  blind 
when  I  say  the  South's  withdrawal  from  the 
Union  was  prompted  by  love  of  freedom  I 
also  know  I  am  seeing  straight  when  I  say 
that  a  broader  view  of  freedom  would  have 
p-ewnted  secession.  I  refer  to  that  view  of 
freedom  expressed  by  the  apostle  to  the 
gentiles  who  said.  '"Though  I  am  free.  I 
bring  myself  under  bondage  that  I  may  gain 
the  more  freedom  " 

It  Is  clear  from  today's  vantage  point  that 
a  permanently  divided  Union  would  have 
abridged  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy  today 
as  citizens  of  States  that  arc  united.  We  had 
t5  forego  a  freedom  from  something  In  order 
to  have  a  larger  freedom— the  freedom  for 
something.  When  freedom  Is  for  something 
as  well  as  from  something.  It  Is  always  richer 
and  finer.  We  are  never  wiser  than  when  we 
curtail  our  own  liberties  In  order  to  win  a 
larger  freedom. 

The  men  In  blue  went  home  to  cities  and 
farms  that  had  not  been  Invaded.  They  re- 
turned as  victors.  Five  of  their  army  officers 
n-ent  on  to  the  White  House.  The  men  In 
gray  went  back  to  devastated  farms  and 
ruined  cities,  to  begin  all  over  again  They 
set  to  work  with  battered  and  broken  tools 
to  help  rebuild  their  shattered  fortunes. 
They  wrought  so  well  that  from  the  ashes  of 
disaster  and  the  dust  of  desolation  the  South 
has  been  raised  from  the  dead,  though  the 
prints  of  the  nails  are  still  In  its  hands  and 
^he  scar  of  the  spear  thrust  Is  still  In  Its  side. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  are  able  to 
speak  of  the  heroism  of  our  fathers  without 
stirring  up  sectional  animosities.  As  the 
victories  of  Pompey  and  of  Caesar  were  the 
common  renown  cf  Rome,  so  the  achieve- 
ments of  both  North  and  South  are  the  com- 
mon renovni  of  America  The  red  rose  and 
the  white  rose  are  now  entwined  In  the  crown 
of  British  history.  Likewise  the  blue  and 
the  gray  are  now  blended  In  the  garment  of 
American  history.  The  Athenians  and  the 
Spartans  erected  monuments  of  perishable 
woo(.  to  celebrate  victories  over  their  own 
fellow-countrymen,  but  they  built  monu- 
ments of  enduring  stone  to  commemorate 
their  trlumphi  over  foreign  fees.  The 
Romans  never  permitted  a  triumph  to  any 
vlcto-  In  their  civil  wars.  If  the  people  whom 
we  call  heathen  refused  to  perpetuate  the 


hatreds  of  their  civil  strife,  shall  we  be  less 
magnanimous? 

Regional  lines  and  sectional  differences 
will  no  doubt  continue,  but  they  will  con- 
tinue as  landmarks  of  that  diversity  which  is 
the  law  of  the  universe.  It  Is  not  likely  that 
the  time  will  ever  come  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  love  all  sections  alike,  any  more  than  we 
shall  be  able  to  love  all  persons  alike.  And 
why  may  we  not  believe  that  the  highest 
patriotism  Is  the  patriotism  which  loves. one's 
own  rejjlon  best. 

You  have  probably  heard  the  story  of  the 
politician  who  so  wanted  the  votes  of  all 
the  people  In  his  somewhat  cosmopolitan 
audience  that  he  shouted,  "I  know  no  North 
or  South,  I  knew  no  East  or  West."  Where- 
upon an  urchin  In  the  gallery  piped  out, 
"Mister,  you  better  go  home  and  study  ycur 
goggerfy."  The  man  who  caimot  recognize 
that  there  are  four  greet  regions  in  America 
should  heed  the  urchin's  advice  to  the  poli- 
tician. Let  us  not  think  of  the  four  sections 
of  our  country  In  terms  of  antagonisms.  Let 
us  rather  think  of  the  four  sections  as  four 
pillars  In  the  temple  of  our  common  country. 
Let  the  wcn-k  of  building  hate  monuments 
cease.  If  we  continue  to  perpetuate  the  hates 
which  grew  out  of  our  dvU  strife  in  the 
sixties,  we  shall  be  less  magnanlmoiu  than 
the  ancient  nations  which  we  sometimes  call 
pagan. 

I  count  It  a  high  privilege,  my  fellow  cltl- 
sens,  to  come  today  to  this  hallowed  spot  and 
Join  you  In  calling  back  from  the  dusk  of 
the  vanished  years  tome  pictures  of  the 
"bonnle  blue  flag."  and  of  the  men  who  bore 
It,  and  of  "the  storm-cradled  nation  that 
fell." 


Tnif  edy  of  Britua 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PCNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSCNTATIVaB 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1949 

Mr,  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcoro,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  June  17.  1946: 
TSACEOT  or  BarriUN 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  subjects  In 
history  Is  the  study  of  "lesders"  who  get  run 
over  by  the  social  and  political  forces  they 
help  unleash. 

In  the  French  Revolution,  one  after  an- 
other of  the  early  chlefuins  eventually  went 
to  the  guillotine  they  had  helped  set  up,  be- 
cause they  tried  to  curb  some  of  the  exoesMS 
of  the  movement  they  aided  In  starting 

Many  other  such  examples  can  be  found. 
The  legend  of  Frankenstein's  monster  de- 
stroying its  creator  has  a  special  application 
to  Innumerable  historical  events. 

High  tragedy  of  this  sort  appears  to  be  in 
the  making  In  England. 

Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevln,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  possibly  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
political  figures  who  talked  the  British  peo- 
ple Into  discarding  Churchill  and  "capital- 
ism" and  embarking  on  state  socialism,  is 
face  to  face  with  realities  In  two  broad  fields. 

He  has  collided  with  the  vast  difference 
between  what  Is  wished  and  what  is  possible; 
and  Is  up  against  the  equally  distressing  fact 
that  political  subordinates,  unimpeded  with 
responsibility,  may  disregard  the  distinction. 

The  Labor  Government,  In  which  Bevln  is 
a  key  factor,  has  promised  to  perform  an 
impcsslble  miracle — to  restore  national  pros- 
perity and  individual  security  to  a  land 
which  has  been  going  down  hill  for  two 
genera  t!ons. 
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This  basic  dilemma  in  which  Bevln  finds 
himself  has  resulted  in  his  facing  equally 
dlstTMSing  predicaments  in  every  direction 
he  tries  to  move. 

In  foreign  affairs,  for  example,  having 
helped  destroy  the  Churchill  program,  he 
now  fVnds  that  the  policy  of  so-called  im- 
perialism is  the  only  one  under  which  Eng- 
land has,  not  so  much  a  chance  to  regain  her 
one-time  proud  position,  but  even  to  survive. 

Having  Joined  In  a  campaign  against 
Churchill  on  the  basis  of  that  leader's  suspi- 
cion'of  Russia,  he  now  realizes  that  Russia 
deserves  even  more  suspicion  than  Churchill 
showed.  The  Russian  Bear  is  a  menace  to 
British  sovereignty  as  great  or  even  greater 
than  that  of  Hitlerite  Germany. 

Having  derided  the  United  States  (for  cam- 
paign purposes)  as  a  capitalistic  nation, 
Bevln's  party  now  is  up  against  the  fact  that 
their  only  hope  for  financing  their  program 
is  through  borrowing  American  capital. 

Pro-Russian  ism,  both  in  the  field  of  ide- 
ology and  of  international  politics.  In  the 
present  state  of  world  affairs,  demands  cold- 
ness toward  the  United  States;  yet  the  out- 
look most  clearly  shows  the  picture  Churchill 
already  has  painted — that  Great  Britain,  to 
siirvlve  against  Russia's  expansion,  must  rely 
on  financial  and  military  aid  from  this 
Nation. 

On  the  home  front  also  there  is  a  dilemma 
of  equally  grave  consequences  to  Bevin's 
peace  of  mind.  The  Labor  Party  promised 
the  British  people  all  the  advantages  which 
could  be  enjoyed  by  a  prosperous  people;  in 
effect,  that  they  would  live  the  life  of  Riley 
without  having  to  work  for  it.  Now  it  is 
most  painfully  clear  that  whatever  the 
Britons  get  will  be  the  result  of  labor  and 
sacrifice — of  "blood,  sweat,  toll,  and  tears" 
applied,  not  as  Churchill  did,  to  the  war.  but 
to  many  years  of  peace. 

Bevin  himself  sees  all  these  dilemmas,  and 
has  sought  to  grasp  them  by  the  horn  which 
offers  most  for  Britain's  future.  Unfortu- 
nately for  him,  this  has  swung  him  out  of 
step  with  his  party.  Because  he  has  sought 
realistically  to  face  true  needs,  he  Is  being 
accused  of  abandoning  his  party's  promises; 
and  because  he  helped  make  those  promises, 
he  cannot  now  reply  that  they  are  impossible 
of  fulfillment. 

Thus  far  Bevln's  eloquence,  pliw  an  engag- 
ing frankness,  has  helped  him  pass  the  crises. 
Mainly,  however,  he  has  simply  succeeded 
In  stalling  off  the  evil  day  of  decision.  But 
a  certain  desperation  la  creeping  Into  his 
remarks. 

The  clash  between  reality  and  promise  be- 
comes progressively  worse.  The  bitter  disap- 
pointment of  the  British  people  themselves 
Is  being  reflected  in  equally  bitter  recrimina- 
tions 

Steadily  growing  is  the  list  of  matters 
which  members  of  the  Socialist  group  would 
like  to  see  done,  but  which  Bevin  declares 
must  be  postponed  or  abandoned. 

Repeatedly  he  has  been  forced  to  explain 
the  gradual  retirement  of  Britain's  military 
forces  from  critical  areas  of  Europe  on  the 
basis  the  Empire's  finances  do  not  permit 
such  costs.  The  effect  of  such  withdrawal,  of 
course.  Is  to  place  a  larger  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility where  the  hotheads  of  Bevln's  party 
Would  rather  not  see  It — on  the  shoulders 
of  Uncle  Sam. 

This,  of  course.  Is  a  fundamental  point  of 
difference  between  Bevin,  who  has  to  meet 
facts  as  they  exist,  and  the  starry-eyed  vi- 
sionaries of  his  party  who  want  realities 
disregarded  when  they  Interfere  with  dreams. 

An  inevitable  end  prqduct  of  the  socialism 
doctrine  as  applied  to  Great  BriUin  is  enmity 
to  the  United  States.  Thu  has  flared  up 
repeatedly:  at  the  moment  when  even  the 
Labor  Party  leaders  were  most  eager  for 
American  money  to  finance  their  nationali- 
sation, few  of  them  were  able  to  restrain 
their  unfriendliness  to  the  banker  they 
•ought  to  do  business  with.    Terois  of  a  loan. 


which  Is  virtually  a  gift,  were  described  as 
stringent  and  miserly. 

More  and  more,  Bevln's  public  appearances 
are  becoming  the  occasion  for  him  to  be 
Interrogated  by  the  lieutenants  of  his  party. 
His  attitude  toward  the  United  States  has 
been  challenged  repeatedly. 

His  recent  declaration  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed American  25-year  disarmament  treaty 
with  Germany,  which  Is  strongly  opposed  by 
Russia  and  therefore  questionable  In  the 
minds  of  the  Communist  sympathizers  so 
numerous  in  the  Labor  Party,  stirred  a  new 
storm  of  such  questions 

Americans  who  seek  to  understand  the  un- 
dercurrents of  events  in  their  own  and  other 
lands  would  do  well  to  think  over  carefully 
the  reply  with  which  Bevin  silenced  (tem- 
porarily, at  least)  this  line  of  criticism. 

"Russia  is  socialized,"  he  declared.  "We 
are  partly  socialized.  Americans  can  believe 
In  private  enterprise.  •  •  •  America 
may  be  a  capitalistic  country,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  she  will  always  be.  There  are 
great  forces  moving  in  the  United  States, 
and  when  they  move  they  move  very  quickly." 

This  is  the  most  explicit  statement  yet 
made  officially  by  representatives  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  that  the  political  future  cf 
the  British  Labor  Party  demands  the  en- 
couragement of  a  socialistic  revolution  In  the 
United  States. 


A  Umted  Nations  Approach  to  the 
Cartel  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Gilbert  H.  Montague,  of  the 
New  York  bar,  before  the  Symposium  on 
Trusts  and  Cartels,  Harvard  Law  School 
Forum,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  May  10, 
1946.  The  address  is  entitled  "A  United 
Nations  Approach  to  the  Cartel  Problem." 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  UNrrn)  Nations  Approach  to  the  Cartkl 
Probiem 

American  business  will  And  considerable 
cause  for  encouragement  in  the  proposals  re- 
garding restrictive  trade  practices  affecting 
foreign  and  international  trade  which  are 
contained  In  the  proposals  for  consideration 
by  an  International  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment  signed  on  December  6,  1945, 
by  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Both  nations  are  now  committed  to  advo- 
cating In  this  international  conference  soon 
to  be  called  by  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion the  following  procedure,  viz: 

First.  "There  should  be  individual  and 
concerted  efforts  by  members."  that  Is,  all 
nations  who  are  mdembers  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organization,  "to  curb  those  restrictive 
business  practices  in  International  trade 
(such  as  combinations  or  agreements  to  fix 
prices  and  terms  of  sale,  divide  markets  or 
territories,  limit  production  or  exports,  sup- 
press technology  or  Invention,  exclude  enter- 
prises fronr  particular  fields,  or  boycott  or 
discriminate  against  particular  firms)  which 
have  the  effect  of  frtistrating  the  objectives 
of  the  organisation  to  oromote  expansion  of 


production  and  trade,  equal  access  to 
markets  and  raw  materials,  and  the  mainte- 
nance in  all  countries  of  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment and  real  Income." 

Second.  Procedure  by  which  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  to  be  created 
under  the  United  Nations  organization 
"should  receive  complaints  from  any  mem- 
ber (or,  with  the  permission  of  the  member, 
from  commercial  enterprises  within  Its  Juris- 
diction who  allege  that  their  interests  are 
affected)  that  the  objectives  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  being  frustrated  by  a  private  inter- 
national combination  or  agreement." 

Third.  Procedure  by  which  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  to  be  created  un- 
der the  United  Nations  organization  "should 
be  empowered  to  call  upon  any  member  to 
provide  information  relevant  to  such  a  com- 
plaint,' and  "should  consider  such  data  and, 
if  warranted,  make  recommendations  to  the 
appropriate  members  for  action  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  laws  and  pro- 
cedures, '  and  "should  be  empowered  to  re- 
quest reports  from  members  as  to  their  ac- 
tions in  Implementing  such  recommenda- 
tions, and  to  report  thereon,"  and  "should 
also  be  authorized,  within  the  scope  of  its 
subject  matter,  to  conduct  studies,  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  uniform  na- 
tional standards,  and  to  call  conferences  of 
member  states  for  purposes  of  general  con- 
sultation." 

As  signed  by  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  on  December  6,  1945,  these  proposals 
provide  that  "any  act  or  failure  to  act  on  the 
part  of  the  organization,"  namely  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  to  be  created 
under  the  United  Nations  organization, 
"should  not  preclude  any  member  from  en- 
forcing within  its  own  Jurisdiction  any  na- 
tional statute  or  decree  directed  toward  the 
elimination  or  prevention  of  restrictive  busi- 
ness practices  in  international  trade,"  and 
also  provide  that  "meml)ers  may.  by  mutual 
accord,  cooperate  In  measures  for  the  purpose 
of  making  more  effective  any  remedial  order 
which  has  been  issued  by  a  duly  authorized 
agency  of  another  member." 

Here,  at  long  last,  is  a  multilateral.  Inter- 
national approach,  to  which  the  Govern- 
ments of  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
already  committed,  and  which  it  is  hoped 
wiU  receive  the  assent  of  all  the  other  nations 
who  are  members  of  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization, by  which  a  world  policy  may  be 
established  regarding  foreign  and  interna- 
tional trade 

This  will  be  good  news  to  American  busi- 
nessmen, who  have  long  wearied  of  the  un- 
certainties and  the  conflicts  that  In  recent 
years  have  grown  to  Intolerable  proportions, 
because  of  the  widely  varying  national  poli- 
cies in  this  field. 


Labor  and  Management 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
11  the  convention  of  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional, held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
adopted  certain  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  labor  and  management. 

Mr,  George  E.  Stringfellow.  vice  pres- 
ident of  Edison  Industries,  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
resolutions  committee,  and  who  coop- 
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erated  in  the  preparation  of  these  reso- 
lutions, has  forwarded  them  to  me  for 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  them  published 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lutions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LABOR    AND   MANAGEMENT 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  interest  of  the 
general  public  is  paramount  to  the  special 
interests  both  of  labor  and  management; 
that  the  entire  economy  of  otir  nations  and 
the  well-being  and  security  of  all  our  people 
suffer  from  uncontrolled  conflict  between 
management  and  labor:  that  we  believe  in 
the  rights  of  labor  to  organize,  to  bargain 
collectively,  and  to  protect  its  interests  by 
all  reasonable  and  lawful  means,  and  in  the 
rights  of  management  to  have  f>eaceful  en- 
joyment of  its  properties  and  free  choice  in 
establishing  its  policies  provided  that  none  of 
these  rights  be  exercised  without  due  r^ard 
to  the  rights  of  the  other  party,  nor  in  such 
a  way  as  to  subject  the  public  to  loss  or 
undue  Inconvenience;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  our  respective 
national  legislatures  to  enact  laws  which  will 
define  clearly  the  respective  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, as  well  as  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges, both  of  management  and  labor,  and 
which  will  effectively  enforce  those  duties 
and  responsibilities,  protect  the  rights  and 
privileges,  control  disputes  between  them, 
and  provide  for  compulsory*  arbitration  of 
all  disputes  prior  to  the  calling  of  a  strike 
which  might  endanger  the  national  welfare. 
or  Impinge  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  citizen;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  our  legislative 
bodies  to  enact  legislation  which  will  pre- 
vent effectively  any  Individual  or  group  of 
individuals  from  disrupting  the  economy 
of  our  Nation  and  that  the  antitrust  laws 
be  expanded  and  revised  to  achieve  that  end; 
it  being  our  considered  opinion  that  excessive 
power  over  the  economy  of  the  country  In 
the  hands  of  any  Individual  or  group  of  In- 
dividuals is  inimical  to  the  public  interest, 
whether  such  Individuals  represent  labor, 
management,  or  any  other  group,  and  that 
the  rule  of  law  shall  be  restored  and  main- 
tained. 


Joint  Statement  of  Scientists  and  Educa- 
tors on  Need  for  a  National  Science 
Foundation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WIST  \1SCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  25  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  joint  state- 
ment of  scientists  and  educators  on  the 
need  for  a  national  science  foundation. 
Ten  leading  scientists  and  educators 
endorse  Senate  bill  1850.    They  are: 

James  B.  Conant,  president,  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence; president,  Harvard  University. 

George  P.  Zook,  president,  American 
Council  on  Education. 

Morris  Fishbein,  editor.  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


Thomas  P.  Cooper,  president.  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Grant  Colleges  $md  Uni- 
versities; dean.  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Isaiah  Bowman,  chairman,  Committee 
Supporting  the  Bush  Report;  president, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Boris  Bakhmeteff,  chairman  of  panel 
on  science  legislation.  Engineers  Joint 
Council  for  American  Institute  of  Chemi- 
cal Engineers,  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  and 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 

Arthur  A.  Hauck,  president.  National 
Association  of  State  Universities;  presi- 
dent. University  of  Maine. 

Willard  A.  Givens.  executive  secretary. 
National  Education  Association. 

Harlow  Shapley,  president.  Scientific 
Research  Society  of  America,  and  co- 
chairman.  Committee  for  a  National  Sci- 
ence Poundjttion. 

Each  of  the  organizations  represented 
above  have,'  either  in  their  governing 
coimcils  or  in  their  special  committees 
studying  science  legislation,  endorsed 
the  national  science  foundation  bill, 
S.  1850.  and  tirged  its  immediate  passage. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  local  chapters 
and  individual  societies  belonging  to  the 
above  national  organizations  have  taken 
similar  action  endorsing  S.  1850  and 
urging  action  in  this  session. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  I  ask  to 
have  printed  a  brief  description  of  the 
organizations  represented. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  description  of  organizations 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  report  by  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush  to  President  Triunan  In  July 
1945  and  the  report  on  science  legislation  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  In 
April  1946.  we  are  in  favor  of  a  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Sober  analysis  has  shown  that,  because  of 
the  expanding  frontiers  of  science  and  the 
Increasing  cost  of  many  t3rpes  of  research, 
private  grants  and  endowments  are  not  ade- 
quate to  support  the  national  needs  in  basic 
scientific  research  and  training  of  scientists 
either  now  or  in  the  years  ahead. 

For  many  years  the  Government  has  wisely 
supported  research  in  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  the  benefits  have  been  great.  The 
time  has  come  when  such  support  should  be 
extended  to  other  fields  of  science  and  to 
advanced  scientific  education.  There  is  not 
now  In  the  govemmenial  structure  receiv- 
ing Its  funds  from  Congress  any  agency 
adapted  to  providing  the  necessary  supple- 
mentation of  funds  or  the  necessary  addi- 
tional support  of  basic  research  In  medicine, 
national  defense  research,  or  basic  sciences, 
or  adapted  to  administering  a  program  for 
the  support  of  advanced  scientific  education. 

We  believe  that  the  creation  of  a  National 
Science  Foundation  to  support  fimdamental 
scientific  research  and  the  education  of 
scientists  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  for  the 
health,  security,  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Believing  the  matter  to  be  of  great  urgency, 
some  of  us  recently  Joined  with  other  groups 
in  an  appeal  to  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
to  report  a  blU  on  which  the  majority  of 
scientists  and  educators  could  agree.  8.  18S0 
Is  the  result.  We  endorse  this  bill  and  appeal 
now  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  create  a 
National  Science  Foundation  by  the  enact- 


ment of  8.  1850  before  the  end  of  the  prtmnt 
session. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  In  the  d«mocratle 
process  of  Senate  debate  8.  1850  may  be 
modified.  We  would  regard,  however,  as 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  national  Interest 
protracted  delay  or  faUure  to  enact  legisla- 
tion t}ecause  of  differences  of  opinion  among 
scientists  and  educators  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  consideration.  We  are  offering  these  Joint 
views  in  order  to  reaffirm  the  unity  among 
scientists  and  educators  on  the  need  for  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  legislation  at  this 
•  session  of  Congress,  and  our  common  belief 
that  S.  1850  provides  the  necessary  support 
of  basic  scientific  research  and  education  and 
is  designed  to  safeguard  scientific  freedom 
and  to  advance  the  public  interest. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  has  190  affiliated  organiza- 
tions. Including  virtually  all  the  scientific 
societies  In  the  country,  with  a  membership 
of  over  half  a  million  and  In  addition  has 
22.000  individual  members.  The  governing 
council  of  250  members  representing  the  In- 
dividual societies  and  the  membership  at 
large  voted  10  to  1  to  endorse  S.  1850.  A 
large  number  of  the  individual  affiliated 
scientific  societies  have  taken  similar  action. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  is  an 
organization  with  affiliates  primarily  from 
higher  education,  Including  550  affiliated  col- 
leges, departments  of  education,  and  Individ- 
ual higher  education  societies.  The  execu- 
tive council  endorsed  S.  1850  as  have  many 
of  the  individual  member  organizations. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  a 
membership  of  125,000  individual  doctors. 
The  board  of  trustees  has  endorsed  S.  1850 
In  a  statement  substantially  similar  to  the 
joint  statement. 

The  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities  Includes  all  colleges  In  this  cate- 
gory. The  executive  committee  has  unani- 
mously endorsed  8.  1850  and  most  of  the 
Individual  colleges  have,  through  their  ac- 
tion, expressed  similar  endorsement. 

The  committee  supporting  the  Bush  re- 
port consists  of  5.000  scientists  and  educators, 
the  leaders  of  which  took  an  active  part  In 
drafting  the  original  report  of  Dr.  Bush  to 
President  Truman,  and  who  later  partici- 
pated actively  In  the  science  hearings  and 
In  the  preparation  of  the  Joint  Kllgore-Mag- 
nuson  bill  growing  out  of  the  original  sep- 
arate Kilgore  and  Magnuson  proposals. 

The  recommendations  of  the  science  panel 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  Engineers  Joint 
Council,  which  represents  the  principal  en- 
gineering organizations  of  the  country  with 
a  total  membership  of  over  100.000.  Not  only 
have  the  major  engineering  organizations  en- 
dorsed 8.  1850  and  urged  its  passage,  but 
similar  action  has  been  taken,  after  careful 
study,  by  a  good  many  of  the  local  imd  Stat« 
chapters. 

S.  1850  was  endorsed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  Bute 
Universities,  which  Includes  52  State  uni- 
versities, and  by  virtuaUy  all  of  the  individ- 
ual Institutions. 

The  National  Education  Association,  by  its 
national  executive  board,  endorsed  8.  1850, 
as  did  a  considerable  number  of  the  affiliated 
local  and  Slate  associations.  The  total  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion Is  3404>73,  of  which  1,700  consist  of 
State  and  local  associations  and  Institutions 
and  the  balance  of  Individual  members. 

The  Scientific  Research  Society  of  America 
has  endorsed  S.  1850  In  its  executive  councU. 
and,  prior  to  that,  in  its  national  conven- 
tion, which  endorsed  substantially  all  the 
provisions  later  Incorporated.  Dr.  Shapley. 
together  with  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey.  Is  cochalr- 
man  of  the  committee  of  500  scientists  known 
as  the  Committee  for  a  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  Includes  leading  scien- 
tists throughout  the  country  who  partici- 
pated actively  in  the  formulation  of  the  Joint 
Kllgore-Magnuson  bill,  S.  18:^0. 
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American  money  to  finance  their  natlonall- 
•atlcn.  few  of  them  were  able  to  restrain 
their  unfriendliness  to  the  banker  they 
•ought  to  do  business  with.    Terms  of  a  loan. 


prises  fronr  particular  fields,  or  boycott  or 
discriminate  against  particular  firms)  which 
have  the  effect  of  frustrating  the  objectives 
of  the  organization  to  oromote  expansion  of 


Mr.  George  E.  Stringfellow,  vice  pres- 
ident of  Edison  Industries,  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
resolutions  committee,  and  who  coop- 
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OPA  Conference  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
fronted with  facts,  not  theories. 

Conditions  today  are  sucii  that,  hav- 
ing the  interest  of  the  people  at  heart,  I 
must  vote  for  the  conference  report,  be- 
cause if  we  defeat  It  I  fear  wc  cannot 
pass  a  resolution  In  the  House  to  con- 
tinue the  present  price-control  law. 
Prom  information  I  have,  it  seems  the 
other  body  could  not  pass  a  continuing 
resolution  within  4  or  6  months,  and  by 
that  time  OPA  would  be  disbanded  and 
gone. 

By  accepting  this  conference  report  we 
save  something,  particularly  control 
over  rents  and  many  prices.  I  feel  that 
the  conference  report  is  better  than 
either  the  House  cr  Senate  bills,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  not  what  I  had  hoped  and 
voted  for.  and  I  feel  only  that  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  none. 

The  bill  protects  the  prices  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  businessman,  but 
it  does  not  protect  the  pay  of  th  wage 
earner.  As  I  stated  some  weeks  ago,  if 
we  guarantee  certain  profits  to  manufac- 
turers and  businessmen,  why  s'lould  we 
not  guarantee,  the  rate  of  pay  of  the 
wage  earner? 

Tomorrow  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  consider  the  granting  of  a  rule  to 
pro\ide  for  the  consideration  of  the  min- 
imum-wage bill,  and  I  hope  the  rule  will 
be  granted. 


Malvina  Lindsay  Distastes  the  Good  Life 
As  Women  See  It  and  Gives  the  Men 
Somethinf  To  Think  About 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  TUS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1946 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  her  col- 
umn for  June  21,  Malvina  Lindsay  re- 
ports the  results  of  a  recent  study.  The 
World  Women  Want,  conducted  by  the 
Women's  Institute  of  Audience  Reac- 
tions. Miss  Lindsay's  summary  is  in- 
teresting and  enlightening.  It  deals 
with  public  education,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, military  ti  aining.  f orei^  policy, 
industrial  relations,  and  other  public 
questions.  This  is  a  timely  comment 
and  Qf  interest  to  all  students  of  govern- 
mental problems. 

The  article  follows: 

The  »Ter«ge  thinking  American  woman  has 
•  fairly  modest,  though  as  yet  Utopian,  dream 
at  the  good  life.  It  would  be  something  like 
thls: 

She  would  live  In  a  comfortable,  though 
no  pretentious,  home,  probably  with  a  back- 
yard grill,  equipped  by  science  to  relieve  her 
from  drudgery  and  t'lve  her  time  for  the 
subtler  phases  of  bomemaking. 


Her  husband  would  have  a  secure  and  stable 
Job  In  an  economy  that  had  a  minimum  of 
unemployment.  He  would  probably  work  but 
6  hours  a  day,  thus  having  time  to  help  make 
the  home  a  center  of  education  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Her  children  would  attend  an  up-to-date 
school  having  high-class,  highly  paid  teach- 
ers, and  emphasizing  character  building  and 
civic  studies  In  its  curriculum. 

The  family  would  worship  at  a  church  that 
minimized  creed  differences  in  religion,  that 
prompted  spiritual  before  social  values. 

Ker  government  would  provide  protection 
against  accident.  Illness,  old  age,  and  unem- 
ployment, make  It  possible  for  mothers  of 
school-aged  children  or  younger  to  stay  home 
instead  of  work  in  office  or  factory.  Yet,  it 
would  be  free  of  bureaucratic  dictatorship, 
and  insure  citizens  the  fullest  pofsible  liberty 
in  their  economic,  social,  mental,  and  re- 
ligious life. 

Her  neighborhood  would  be  socially  minded 
enough  to  meet  its  public  problems,  including 
Juvenile  delinquency.  Her  nation  would  be 
world-minded  enough  to  understand  It  could 
no',  enjoy  prosperity  and  high  standards  of 
living  in  safety  until  it  helped  other  peoples 
to  attain  them. 

Above  all,  she  would  live  In  a  world  In  which 
she  woult*.  not  have  to  worry  about  losing  her 
children  In  the  next  war.  in  a  world  whose 
peace  was  guaranteed  by  at  least  a  limited 
form  of  world  government. 

This  picture  of  things  that  might  be  comes 
from  the  recent  study,  the  World  Women 
Want,  made  by  the  Women's  Institute  of 
Audience  Reactions.  In  charge  of  it  were 
Agnes  M.  Grew,  who  founded,  endowed,  and 
now  directs  the  institute,  and  Lawrence  J. 
Mannion.  professor  of  history  and  social 
studies  at  Pordham  University.  Women  from 
41  States,  aged  from  17  to  70.  and  represent- 
ing 40  different  occupations,  with  home- 
maker  predominating,  expressed  their  views 
through  the  small  sa!i;pling  method. 

This  study  reveals  much  about  a  type  of 
citizen  who  has  far-reaching  inlhience  in 
American  life — the  intelligent  woman  whose 
horizon  extends  beyond  the  kitchen,  office, 
beauty  shop,  and  fashion  show.  She  shows 
up  in  this  survey  as  definitely  world  minded 
and  social  minded,  also  with  a  deep-rooted 
faith  in  the  home  a;  the  center  from  which 
all  progress  must  stem,  and  In  spiritual  faith 
as  giving  life  its  meaning  and  hope. 

But.  in  relation  to  the  home,  she  is  not 
sentimental  or  reactionary.  She  recognizes 
It  must  expand  and  progress  to  fulfill  its 
functions.  Hence,  she  strongly  insists  on 
what  gadgets  science  can  give  her  to  free  ber 
from  useless  drudgery.  She  looks  forward  to 
more  neighborhood  services,  as  yard,  nursery, 
and  cleaning  agencies  to  which  she  can  tele- 
phone for  trained,  reliable  workers  to  be  paid 
by  the  hour.  Peaceful  leisurely  home  life  is 
her  goal. 

She  feels  that  women  should  be  In  the 
home  while  their  families  are  growing  up, 
and  she  would  see  those  who  have  taken  war 
Jobs  return  home  if  this  is  at  all  possible. 

She  has  no  patience  with  religious  or  ra- 
cial intoltrauce.  or  with  selfish  nationalism. 

While  the  women  whose  opinions  enter 
into  the  study  varied  widely  in  their  view- 
points on  some  matters,  their  general  atti- 
tudes were  similar.  They  showed  remarkable 
broadmindedness,  human  sympathy  and 
vision  in  their  replies  to  the  question:  "In 
what  kind  of  postwar  world  would  you  like 
to  live,  and  what  are  yotir  ideas  for  getting 
it?" 

Among  the  questions  that  found  the 
women  divided  was  military  training.  Sev- 
enty-eight, percent  were  for  it,  22  percent 
age  Inst.  Those  favoring  it  believed  it  would 
strengthen  the  Nation's  efforts  toward  peace. 
Those  against  held  it  would  promote  mili- 
tarism, was  an  obsolete  defense  in  war. 

On  capital  and  labor  relations,  the  women 
were    reticent.      Generally    they    felt    there 


should  be  more  spirit  of  cooperation  on  both 
sides. 

As  to  how  the  world  they  want  can  be 
attained,  they  all  recognized  that  would  taka 
a  lot  of  doing.  One  point  all  emphasized  wa^i 
that  each  individual  would  have  to  shoulder 
his  part  of  the  responsibility  And  appar- 
ently they  were  all  ready  to  shoulder  theirs. 


Reorganization  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  25  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unar  - 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  three  editorials 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Congress.  The  editorials 
are  from  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  News  of 
June  11. 1946.  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Repos- 
tory  of  June  12,  1946.  and  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  of  June  12,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  Dayton  (Ohio)  News  of  June  11.  19J'3] 

CONGR«'.SSION&I.    KETOBM 

The  Senate's  courape  in  voting  to  raise  :t8 
salaries  yesterday  was  not  quite  matched  jy 
its  selflessness  in  accepting  a  thorougbgoi:ig 
reorganization  of  the  congressional  systeji. 
In  eliminating  the  proposed  congressional  di- 
rector of  personnel  and  maintaining  21  mem- 
bers on  approprlRtlons  committees,  the  Sena- 
tors chose  patronage  over  efficiency  and  poli- 
tics over  the  public's  Interest. 

The  heart  of  the  La  Follette-Monroney  bill 
was  saved,  nevertheless.  Thirty-three  Sea- 
ate  committees  were  reduced  to  15.  The  re- 
sult should  he  an  increase  in  efficiency  and 
greater  recognition  of  the  will  of  the  sena- 
tor't'l  majority.  The  outlawing  of  appro- 
priation bill  riders,  requiring  lobbyists  to 
register,  and  furnishing  each  Congressman 
an  administrative  assistant — these  measures 
too  should'  contribute  greatly  to  legislative 
reform. 

We  hope  the  House  will  go  along  with  con- 
gressional reorganization.  The  country  can 
well  afford  to  reward  the  right  men  for  thdr 
service  in  the  Congress. 

IProm  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository  of 
June  12.  19461 

ANT   OBJECTION? 

The  "streamlining"  legislation  which  the 
Senate  has  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  has 
no  connection  with  the  Government  recr- 
ganlzatiou  undertaken  by  the  executive  de- 
partment. This  Is  a  congressional  project. 
to  Increase  the  lawmaking  efficiency  of  the 
two  Rouses  of  Congress. 

There  can  be  no  legitimate  objections  to 
the  purpose  of  the  proposal,  nor  can  there 
even  be  any  really  serious  diffefences  of 
opinion  over  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
reform.  But  there  will  be  objections  and 
differences  of  opinion,  and  It  will  be  In- 
teresting to  trace  them  to  their  source.  Tlie 
source  will  be  individuals  and  organizations 
In  the  United  States  with  special  reasons 
for  wanting  to  keep  the  United  States  Con- 
gress Inefficient. 

For  years  these  enemies  of  good  govern- 
ment and  the  me-too  lintheads  who  chime  in 
whenever  the  call  goes  out  to  make  fun  of 
Congress  have  Jumped  on  every  proposal  to 
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oeorge  f.  ^ook.  presment,  American 
Council  on  Education. 

Morris  Fishbein.  editor.  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


scientists  and  educators  could  agree.  8.  1850 
Is  the  result.  We  endorse  this  bill  and  appeal 
now  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  create  • 
National  Science  Foundation  by  the  enact- 


«'««*  bs\ysscsa      ■taPV'SVAsvi^ 


Foundation,  which  includes  leading  scien- 
tists throughout  the  country  who  partici- 
pated actively  in  the  formulation  of  the  joint 
Kilgore-Magnuson  bill,  8.  18^0. 
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Increase  the  dignity,  efficiency,  and  security 
of  legislators. 

[From  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  June  12, 
1946] 

OtTR    HORSE-AND-BTJCGT    CONGRESS 

By  a  vote  of  4D  to  16  the  Senate  passed 
this  week  a  bill  to  streamline  Congress  and, 
incidentally,  to  Increase  the  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers from  flO.OOO  to  $15,000.  together  with 
a  project  that  would  enable  them  to  retire 
at  62  on  a  pension  up  to  $7,500  a  year.  While 
most  of  the  debate  centered  on  pay  and  pen- 
sions, we  dismiss  that  phase  of  the  bill  with 
the  simple  statement  that  the  compensation 
of  Members  is  now  Inadequate. 

Of  larger  Interest  are  other  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  report  accompanying  it  prop- 
erly stigmatizes  the  "crazy-quilt  pattern"  of 
Congress.  In  the  Senate,  "responsibility  for 
legislative  action  is  scattered  among  33  little 
legislatures  (committees)  which  go  their  way 
at  their  own  pace  and  cannot  act  In  con- 
cert." Many  of  these  have  duplicating  func- 
tions. Though  there  are  only  96  Senators, 
they  occupy  568  committee  seats,  or  an  aver- 
age of  six  apiece.  Of  course,  they  cannot 
attend  all  or  ever,  most  meetings  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  number  of  committees  to 
16.  For  example,  six  of  the  present  com- 
mittees would  be  merged  into  one  called 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Of  parallel  utility  is  the  section  to  provide 
each  Member  with  an  administrative  assist- 
ant. Such  an  aide  would  take  care  of  patron- 
age matters,  answer  the  questions  of  constit- 
uents, and  relieve  the  Member  from  errand- 
boy  functions. 

A  novel  but  promising  section  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  four  "majority  and 
minority  policy  committees."  each  of  seven 
members.  The  purpose  is  to  crystallize  the 
determination  of  party  policy  as  an  offset  to 
organized  group  pressures.  As  the  report 
puts  It,  "beset  by  swarms  of  lobbyists  seek- 
ing to  protect  this  or  that  small  segment  of 
the  economy  or  to  advance  this  or  that 
narrow  interest,  legislators  find  it  difficult 
to  discern  the  real  majority  will  and  to  leg- 
islate In  the  public  Interest."  As  a  further 
step,  it  Is  provided  that  pressure  groups 
must  register  and  disclose  their  membership 
and  backing. 

In  place  of  special  committees  of  inves- 
tigation the  bill  would  authorize  the  stand- 
ing committees  to  employ  qualified  experts 
and  exercise  continuous  surveillance  over  the 
execution  of  laws.  Then,  for  the  first  time. 
Congress  could  meet  administration  officials 
with  men  of  equal  information.  This  Is 
Important. 


The  Jewish  Black  Book  Is  Required 
Reading 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jew- 
ish people  have  suffered  the  annihilation 
of  almost  half  of  their  numbers  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis.  Six  million  Jews 
hav3  been  slaughtered  in  cruel,  fiendish, 
ingenious  ways.  The  surviving  rem- 
nants of  the  Jewish  people  in  America, 
in  Russia,  in  Palestine,  and  throughout 
the  world  have  united  through  four  or- 
ganizations to  present  to  the  world  the 
record  of  this  annihilation.  This  is  the 
Jewish  Black  Book,  sponsored  by  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  the  Vaad  Leumi 


of  Palestine — Jewish  Governing  Council 
of  Palestine — the  Jewish  Anti -Fascist 
Committee  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  and  the 
American  Committee  of  Jewish  Writers, 
Artists,  and  Scientists. 

The  Black  Book,  besides  being  the 
documented  record  of  the  Nazi  crimes 
against  the  Jews,  is  also  a  warning  of 
the  dangers  of  fascism  to  all  people.  It 
is  a  warning  of  the  horrors  that  can  Vi 
perpetrated  against  innocent  people 
when  the  conscience  of  the  world  is  not 
alert  to  justice — to  the  rights  of  every 
individual — everywhere  in  the  world. 

This  Black  Book,  which  must  be  obliga- 
tory reading  for  every  legislator,  and 
which  I  urge  every  Members  of  Congress 
to  diligently  peruse,  is  a  momument  to 
the  3,000,000  Jewish  victims  of  facism. 
It  is  a  monument  established  so  that  their 
suffering  and  their  death  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  survivors  of  this  war.  We,  the 
lawmakers  of  this  great  Nation  must 
seriously  study  what  measures  must  be 
taken  so  that  never  again  need  such  a 
black  book  be  written.  We  must  keep 
constantly  in  mind  the  perniciousness 
and  injustices  of  our  prejudices,  partic- 
ularly racial  prejudices. 

In  Nuremberg,  the  Nazi  fiends  are  on 
trial  for  their  crimes  against  humanity. 
We  read  daily  in  the  press  of  the  ingeni- 
ous horrors  that  they  caused  to  be  per- 
peti'ated  against  innocent  men.  women, 
and  children;  of  the  millions  they 
strangled,  burned,  shot,  tortured,  and 
starved  to  death. 

Today  people  read  the  press  and  it 
leaves  no  lasting  impression.  Nothing  is 
more  completely  lost  than  yesterday's 
headlines.  They  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  say  "how  horrible"  or  "it's  a  good 
thing  that  the  beasts  will  be  punished." 
And  then  they  forget.  That  is  the  sad 
and  human  truth,  that  already,  the  hor- 
rors of  anti-Semitism,  the  horrors  of  the 
concentration  camp,  like  the  horrors  of 
war,  are  forgotten.  The  human  mind  re- 
jects what  is  unpleasant  unless  the  im- 
pact can  be  made  strong  enough. 

At  1  some  of  those  who  remember  the 
horrors  fail  to  draw  the  proper  connec- 
tion between  the  terror  of  anti-Semitism 
in  a  concentration  camp  and  the  anti- 
Semitism  around  the  corner.  Well- 
meaning  people  who  cry  out  against  the 
wholesale  murder  depicted  in  this  vol- 
ume, do  not  see  that  they  may  be  the 
unwitting  supporters  of  a  program  that 
leads  to  wholesale  murder  when  they 
tolerate  what  they  consider  mild  and 
personal  anti-Semitic  measures.  They 
have  not  learned  of  the  tragic  continuity 
from  "No  Jews  Admitted  Here"  to  an  ex- 
termination camp  for  Jews. 

Hitlerism  met  a  stunning  military  de- 
feat. But  the  vicious  ideas  that  it  dis- 
seminated fell  on  too-fertile  soil.  We 
see  today  a  fearful  increase  of  anti- 
Semitism.  Many  people  who  join  the 
anti-Semitic  wave  do  so  out  of  Igno- 
rance. To  prevent  the  growth  of  anti- 
Semitism  there  must  be  widespread 
knowledge  of  its  dangers,  its  dangers  to 
all  people,  its  inevitable  connection  with 
fascism  and  war. 

The  text  of  the  Black  Book  has  been 
presented  to  the  tribunal  of  the  United 
Nations  War  Crimes  Commission  con- 
vened at  Nuremberg,  to  bring  to  justice 
the  dregs  of  the  human  race.    Much  of 


the  evidence  presented  by  the  prosecutors 
of  the  trials  has  been  based  on  the  evi- 
dence found  in  the  text  of  the  Black  Book. 
But  it  is  even  more  than  a  demand  for 
punishment  of  foul  and  brutal  crimes  al- 
ready committed.  It  sounds  a  warning 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  the  peace 
is  not  yet  won— that  it  cannot  t>e  won 
nor  the  future  safeguarded  until  anti- 
Semitism  is  outlawed  and  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  fascism  and  uprooted  and  de- 
stroyed in  every  land.  Until  the  equal 
rights  of  every  people,  of  the  Jew  not 
the  least,  are  made  secure,  the  safety  of 
every  people  is  in  jeopardy.  This  Is  the 
lesson  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  must 
learn. 

The  Black  Bock  is  a  contribution  to  the 
future  peace  and  security  of  mankind. 
It  will  help  all  men  to  recognize  the  seed 
of  fascism  even  in  its  most  commonplace 
forms — the  anti-Semitic  jest,  the  rumor, 
the  quota,  the  sign  restricted.  The  Black 
Book  is  an  exercise  and  lesson  in  racial 
unity.  The  Black  Book  is  a  ringing  de- 
mand to  civilized  mankind,  for  united 
judgment  of  those  who  caused  these 
crimes,  lest  our  children  one  day  edit  an 
even  blacker  Black  Book.  Never  again 
must  any  people  cry  out  In  helplessness. 
"Where  is  the  conscience  of  the  world?" 


Congressional  Reorfantzation  Up  to 
House — Press  Applauds  La  Follette- 
Monroney  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
several  editorials  of  leading  newspapers 
praising  the  congressional  reorganization 
bill  which  was  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  is  now  awaiting  House  action. 
They  are  as  follows: 

(From  the  Nashville  Tennessean  of  June  3. 
19461 

CONGRESSIONAL    RETIKEMENT 

The  submission  of  the  La  Follette-Mon- 
roney committee  report  to  the  House  so  soon 
after  the  death  of  Senator  Glass,  and  the 
striking  down  of  several  other  aged  Senator* 
with  illnesses  more  or  less  connected  with 
advancing  years,  focuses  attention  on  the 
recommendation  that  a  retirement  system  be 
set  up  to  encourage  Members  of  Congress  to 
leave  Government  service  at  the  age  of  62. 

The  tremendous  work  load  under  which 
Congress  has  found  Itself  is  too  much  for 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  much  less  thOM 
beyond  retirement  age  ordinarily  enforced  In 
the  private  business  and  professional  world. 
Even  If  the  complete  modernization  of  con- 
gressional machinery  proposed  by  La  Follette- 
Monroney  committee  is  carried  throtigh,  the 
work  load  will  still  remain  too  heavy  for 
aged  men  to  do  efficiently.  The  proposal  for. 
retirement  la  therefore  a  very  practical  pro- 
gram TO  prevent  Congress  from  being  slowed 
down  by  the  presence  of  over -age  or  senile 
men  In  the  body. 

George  Washington  was  desperately  afraid 
senility  would  overtake  him  in  office  and  this 
fear  had  much  to  do  with  bis  sUrtlng  the 
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tro-term  tradition,  though  he  quit  Oovem- 
ment  service  still  In  advance  of  the  present 
retirement  age. 

As  things  now  stand,  however,  it  is  likely 
that  more  Senators  will  be  inclined  to  follow 
the  Glass  example  than  the  Hart  example, 
preferring  prestige  to  pension  and  clinging  to 
the  power  and  emoluments  of  office  as  long 
•8  they  can  induce  their  constituents  to  re- 
turn them  to  office.  The  problem  will  not  be 
solved  until  a  law  is  passed  or  the  tradition 
can  be  evolved  in  Congress  that  Members, 
whether  or  no,  retire  at  a  specified  age.  on  the 
theory  that  while  It  may  work  a  hardship  in 
a  given  case,  the  public  Interest  is  served  in 
the  long  run  by  its  enforcement. 

The  people  can  help  bring  such  a  reform 
about  by  refusing  to  return  to  office  con- 
gres.smen  who  are  threatened  with  or  over- 
taken by  the  disabilities  of  old  age. 

I  From  the  World  Herald  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
June  9.   1946) 

THX   LA    rOU-KITI    BILL 

Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  La 
PoUette  bill  to  reorganize  Congress. 

It  has  been  burled  under  such  pressing 
matters  as  the  Case  bill  and  the  President's 
antlstrlke  bill,  extension  of  the  draft,  and  of 
OP  A.  and  a  host  of  Senate  measures  bearing 
the  label  "^rirent.- 

Moreover,  the  La  Pollette  bill  is  not  one 
that  captures  the  imagination.  It  Is  a  re- 
form bill.  It  does  not  concern  the  people  di- 
rectly. It  concerns  an  Indifferent  Congress, 
one  which  has  not  made  a  real  effort  to  im- 
prove or  modernize  its  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  past  SO  years. 

Thus,  when  Senator  La  Follittx  appeals  to 
hki  fellow  legislators  to  clean  up  the  unholy 
mass  they  have  made  o:  their  duplicating 
committees  and  their  time-wasting  and 
money-wasting  processes,  he  l^  appealing  to 
the  conscience  of  men  who  know  they  have 
been  remiss  in  their  duty,  but  who  also  know 
they  can  get  away  with  It  a  little  longer  If 
they  chooaa. 

No  outraged  public  will  rise  In  its  wrath, 
as  it  does  in  the  case  of  labor  troubles  or  the 
OPA.  and  demand  that  Congress  pass  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  Its  outmoded  procedures 
and  cut  down  the  niunber  of  standing  com- 
mittees. 

But  the  Members  of  Congress  know  In 
their  hearts  that  their  Inaction  is  stifling  the 
democratic  process.  They  know  there  are 
abuses  which  can  be  cured  by  some  painful 
but  quite  simple  self -surgery.  The*-  ought  to 
begin  the  operation  Immediately. 

Senator  La  Pollette's  special  Senate- 
House  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  has  been  at  work  for  many  months. 
The  members  have  consulted  with  the  lead- 
ing authorities  on  government,  including 
college  professors  and  efficiency  experts. 
.Most  important,  perhaps,  they  have  con- 
sulted among  themselves.  As  Congressmen 
and  Senators  they  know  what  la  wrong,  and 
they  have  a  good  ide.-i  of  what  to  do  about  It. 
The  88-page  bill  reported  by  Senator  La  Fol- 
LKTTS  Is  the  fruit  of  their  research  and  their 
thinking. 

The  bill  would  cut  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  from  38  to  16  and  pro- 
vides specifically  what  matters  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  each.  *■- 

It  would  provide  for  Joint  consideration  of 
revenue  and  expenditures  by  the  appropri- 
ating and  revenue  committee  of  both  Houses. 
Tlwre  would  be  Joint  estimates  on  over-all 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  each  coming 
fiscal  year. 

There  would  be  new  machinery  for  han- 
dling property-damage  and  personal-injury 
against  the  United  States  and  the 
of  petty  claims  bills  would  be  stemmed. 
There  would  be  a  charter  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Congress  would  no  longer 
have  the  full  burden  of  supervising  the  gov- 
ernmental affairs  of  a  large  city. 


There  would  also  be  Increased  clerical  help 
for  Congressmen  and  for  congressional  com- 
mittees. There  would  be  a  bevy  of  researchers 
and  administrative  assistants — a  crying  need 
If  Congress  Is  to  legislate  intelligently  and 
Independently  of  the  various  executive  de- 
partments which  now  do  the  experting  for 
the  legislators. 

There  would  be  salary  increases  for  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives — 915,000  Instead  of 
the  present  $10,000 — which  would  make  It 
possible  for  able  men  to  make  the  financial 
sacrifice  of  serving  in  Congress.  And  there 
would  be  retirement  pay  for  congressional 
veterans.  This  would  be  an  incentive  for 
oldsters  to  quit  rather  than  hang  on  to  their 
seats  in  order  to  make  a  living. 

The  backing  of  the  La  Follette  bill  in- 
cludes organized  labor  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce. It  is  nonpartisan  and  aids  no  special 
group.  It  is  "must"  legislation  if  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  to  continue  its 
legislative  functions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Members  of  Congress  will  rise  to  their  duty, 
avoid  rabble-rousing  attacks  on  this  measure 
that  is  already  misunderstood  in  many  quar- 
ters, and  pass  the  La  Follette  bill  for  the 
reorganization  of  Congress. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  of  Jime  13.  19461 

GOOD    LEGISLATION 

It  is  a  pleasant  task  to  record  a  good  deed 
In  a  naughty  world. 

WhUe  recent  Washington  headlines  have 
been  devoted  to  some  rather  glaring  In- 
stances of  Ineptitude  and  some  disheartening 
Instances  of  bickering,  the  Senate  has  passed 
what  seems  to  this  newspaper  a  highly  bene- 
ficial piece  of  legislation.  This  Is  a  bill  for 
the  organization  of  Congress  which  was 
sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  La  Fol- 
Lrrn.  of  Wisconsin,  and  will  be  sponsored 
In  the  House  by  Representative  Monronxt, 
of  Oklahoma. 

The  bill  makes  many  long  overdue  changes 
and  simplifications  in  congressional  proce- 
dure but  It  seems  to  us  that  one  of  them 
stands  out  conspicuously.  This  Is  a  provi- 
sion for  budgetary  reform,  which,  if  carried 
out  in  the  spirit  in  which  It  is  conceived, 
win  put  this  country  a  long  way  on  the  road 
back  to  fiscal  sanity. 

Under  this  provision  of  the  organization 
bill,  the  revenue  and  apprutirlatlon  com- 
mittees of  both  House  and  Senate  would 
submit  to  Congress  within  60  days  after  the 
opening  of  each  session  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion setting  over-all  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures— they  would  have  to  be  estimated,  of 
course— for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  If  rec- 
ommended expenditures  exceed  estimated 
receipts.  Congress  would  be  required  to  au- 
thorize creation  of  additional  Federal  debt 
In  the  amount  of  the  exr  ss. 

This  proposal  would  chang*-  the  present 
system  whereby  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  Congress  can,  and  usually  do, 
operate  without  regard  to  what  the  taxing 
committees  are  doing;  whereby  there  is  not 
only  lack  of  responsibility  for  Congress  keep- 
ing expenditures  within  the  limits  of  In- 
come, but,  worse  still,  whereby  there  is  not 
even  a  source  of  accurate  information  as  to 
whether  expenditures  and  Income  are  likely 
to  be  in  balance. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  organization  bill 
to  prevent  Congress  running  a  government 
deficit.  What  it  would  do  is  to  bring  the 
fiscal  considerations  of  Congress  into  the  full 
light  of  publicity.  It  would  enable  each  Con- 
gressman and  each  citizen  to  have  a  readily 
understandable  picture  of  what  is  going  on. 

The  report  on  the  over-all  fiscal  sitiiatlon 
00  days  after  Congress  met  would  not  only 
explain  but  It  would  dramatize  the  Federal 
Government's  financial  affairs.  They  wcmld 
be  described  In  a  simple  way.  The  citizen 
could  form  opinion  and  express  his  reaction. 

If  appropriations  after  being  made  were 
found  to  exceed  estimates  of  receipts  all  ap- 
proprutions,  except  thoee  of  a  permanent 


nature  such  as  debt  interest  or  pensions, 
could  be  reduced  by  a  tmlform  percentage 
through  Presidential  proclamation. 

The  proposed  fiscal  procedvu-e  is  nothing 
moie  nor  less  than  any  business  or  individ- 
ual would  follow  if  he  hoped  to  stay  out  of 
bankruptcy  and  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  same  end  awaits  a  government 
which  does  not  bring  order  into  its  spending. 

There  are  many  good  aspects  of  this  organi- 
zation bill;  reduction  and  consolidation  of 
committees,  higher  salaries  for  Members  ol 
Congress,  more  trained  assistants.  All  in  all, 
It  is  aimed  to  restore  to  Congress  the  legis- 
lative functions,  which  the  Constitution 
meant  it  to  exercise  but  which  In  too  many 
cases  have  been  usurped  by  the  Executive. 

[From   the  Chattanooga    (Tenn.)    Times  of 
June  13,  19461 

LA  rOLLETTES     WORK 

Congratulations  to  the  Senate,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  Senator  La  Follitte,  for  the  49-to- 
16  vote  in  favor  of  the  reorganization  bill 
which  embodied  the  report  of  the  La  Fol- 
lette-Moru-oney  committee.  It  was  a  victory 
for  good  government  that  was  as  welcome  as 
it  was  unexp>ected.  So  many  vested  in- 
terests have  been  built  up  in  the  creaking 
machinery  of  Congress  that  few  observers  had 
anticipated  either  quick  or  affirmative  ac- 
tion. Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  those  of  little 
faith.  It  is  apparent  now  that  more  Senators 
than  we  had  dreamed  of  had  become  troubled 
over  the  negativism  and  procrastination — in- 
separably associated  with  our  Topsy-like  S3r«- 
tem  of  government — which  inhibits  action 
in  Congress.  Improvement  can  come  oniy 
from  awareness,  and  the  Senate  has  demon- 
strated that  awareness.  It  is  a  heartenltg 
spectacle  and  we  hope  that  statesmanship  of 
the  same  order  will  be  shown  In  the  Howe 
when  the  Representatives  k>egln  their  con- 
sideration of  the  Monroney  bill. 

Senator  La  Follette,  In  presenting  tlie 
legislation,  referred  to  the  criticism  to'whlch 
Congress  is  subject.  He  implied  that  much 
of  it  is  unjust  because  "under  our  present 
archaic  organization  it  Is  Impossible  for  Con- 
gress to  transact  the  busine^  which  it  has 
become  imperative  that  it  handle."  But  in- 
stitutions are  man-made.  Granted  that  the 
archaic  organization  has  throttled  action, 
yet  the  criticism  of  Congress  has  hither  o 
been  Justified  by  reason  of  congressional 
chariness  to  take  remedial  steps  In  stream- 
lining the  machinery.  Indeed,  the  negle:t 
has  gone  on  so  long  that  the  La  Follette 
bin  should  be  regarded  as  only  a  first  In- 
stallment of  Improvement.  The  new  bill,  far 
Instance,  omits  any  recommendation  for  bet- 
ter means  of  selecting  committee  chalrmt-n 
and  personnel,  for  clarifying  the  powers  of 
the  tvTannical  Rules  Committee  of  the  Houf  e, 
for  experimentation  with  periods  for  ques- 
tioning executive  department  heads,  for  the 
limitation  of  senatorial  debate.  We  trust 
that  Senator  La  Folletti  will  not  tire  of  Ms 
well  doing.  He  began  soniething  in  t;ie 
Senate  that  will  be  a  lasting  memorial  to 
him.  though  we  trust  he  will  spare  a  niche  in 
that  memorial  for  the  late  Senator  Francis 
Maloney,  of  Connecticut,  who  started  the  J  3b 
that  in  the  present  Instance  the  Senator  frcm 
Wisconsin  has  so  excellently  finished. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  of  June 
14,  1946] 

AND  NOW  TH>  BOUSE 

All  eyes  that  are  looking  for  the  compe- 
tlon  of  congressional  reform  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress  are  now  focused  on 
Speaker  8am  Ratbuxn  and  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  It  is  they  who  can  transfoi-m 
into  a  reality  the  streamUning  for  which  the 
Senate  voted  so  overwhelmingly  the  other 
day.  We  are  convinced  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  House  will  vote  for  modernization 
Of  the  agencies  tbrotigh  which  they  must 
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On  Capitol  mil  there  Is  a  growing  demand 
for  economy,  a  cut  in  Federal  expenditures, 
fewer  persons  on  the  pay  roll,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  Government  functions. 

Representative  Eail  Wilson,  of  Indiana. 
has  been  among  those  seeking  a  cut  in  the 


I  could  never  see  America's  chUdren  denied 
the  food  they  need  to  grow  into  healthy  use- 
ful citizens.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  Fed- 
eral funds  will  never  carry  with  them  Federal 
controls  whereby  any  administration  can  in- 
doctrinate the  minds  of  our  chlldrpn  whili^  it. 


These  concrete  figures  do  not  Include  the 
days  when  an  employee  reports  in  but  leaves 
to  shop  or  get  her  hair  done  or  stand  in 
nylon  lines  for  half  a  day. 

Question    5.    You've    made  some    other 
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work  if  they  get  a  chance.  The  full  respon- 
sibility of  giving  them  that  chance  falls  upon 
the  Speaker  and  the  gentlemen  who  control 
-^     the  rule-making  function. 

The  success  of  the  reorganization  bill  In 
the  Senate  may  be  traced  in  large  measure  to 
the  strategy  that  was  followed.  One  com- 
plete bill  was  submitted.  Instead  of  being 
referred  to  a  regular  committee  unfamiliar 
with  Its  provisions.  It  was  sent  to  the  six  Sen- 
ators who  had  long  studied  the  complicated 
task  of  overhauling  our  legislative  machin- 
ery. It  was  that  special  committee  headed 
by  Senator  La  Follette  that  quickly  whipped 
the  bill  Into  shape  and  presented  It  to  the 
Senate  with  such  cogency  that  It  could  not 
be  resisted. 

Obviously,  then,  the  same  strategy  should 
be  followed  in  the  House.  In  that  body.  too. 
are  six  men  who  sat  through  the  extensive 
hearings  of  the  Joint  committee  and  partici- 
pated in  preparation  of  that  committee's  ex- 
cellent report.  Only  by  referring  the  Senate 
bill  to  them  for  further  study  and  filling  of 
the  gap  left  for  the  committee  structure  of 
the  House,  will  there  be  a  fair  chance  of 
securing  Its  enactment  at  the  present  session. 
.  If  this  strategy  Is  followed,  we  are  confident 
that  Representative  Monsonet,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee,  will  be  able  to 
pilot  the  bill  through  the  House  with  sklU 
equal  to  that  of  Mr.  La  Folletti  on  the  Sen- 
ate side. 

Before  this  strategy  can  be  put  Into  effect, 
however,  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
Speaker  must  give  their  consent.  We  hope 
they  properly  sense  the  responsibility  that 
is  theirs.  We  hope  they  also  realize  the 
wrath  that  defeat  of  this  vital  measure 
would  bring  down  upon  their  heads  from  an 
Irate  people  Intent  on  buttressing  the  ma- 
chinery of  democratic  government.  In  this 
particular,  the  tide  of  progress,  thank 
.  Heaven,  seems  to  be  running  strong.  We 
doubt  that  any  group  can  block  these  essen- 
tial Improvements  In  the  long  run.  All  that 
obstructionists  standing  In  the  way  tempo- 
rarily could  expect  to  accomplish  would  be  to 
bring  discredit  upon  themselves. 


Reaion  for  Snfar  Shortage:  Loss  of 
Philippine  Islands  Production;  Large 
Demands  of  Armed  Forces ;  Shortage  of 
Labor;  Diversion  of  Raw  Material  for 
Manufacture  of  Industrial  Alcohol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1946 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  erroneous  ideas  in  circulation 
among  consumers  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  sugar  shortage  felt  so  keenly  when 
the  canning  season  comes  around. 

The  North  Canton  Sun,  a  newspaper 
published  at  North  Canton,  Ohio,  pub- 
lished the  following  editorial,  attributing 
the  scarcity  to  an  unsound  trading  basis 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
This  editorial  follows: 

WRT    CAN'T    WE    RAVE    SOKE    SITGAXf 

Housewives  throughout  this  country,  as 
Well  as  industrial  vtsers  of  sugar  like  the 
bakers,  confectioners,  canners.  ice  cream 
manufacturers  and  others,  would  like  to 
know  why  they  "can't  have  sugar." 

The  war  has  been  over  for  months  and 
sugar  is  stm  scarce — still  rationed.  Why? 
What  are  the  facts  of  the  sugar  shortage? 


Sugar  is  a  major  and  vital  part  of  this 
coimtry's  diet,  particularly  those  in  the  low 
income  brackets.  Sugar  is  the  least  expen- 
sive of  all  the  basic  foods.  It  is  highest  in 
energy  value. 

Housewives  and  the  industrial  users  want 
an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  all  times  at 
a  reasonable  price.  There  doesn't  seem  to 
be  any  doubt  of  that. 

Cuba,  the  largest  sugar  producer  in  the 
world,  has  been  prepared  to  make  available 
Just  such  an  adequate  supply,  according  to 
the  United  States  Cuban  Sugar  Council  in 
New  York  City,  but  has  often  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

"No  one  will  need  to  fear  a  sugar  shortage, 
even  in  wartime."  said  a  recent  statement  by 
the  Council  "if  the  sugar  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  were  put  on  a 
sounder  basts." 

United  States  Government  figures  show 
that  Cuba  supplied  almost  60  percent  of  the 
total  sugar  made  available  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  in  World  War  I  and 
over  the  supply  made  available  in  World  War 
II.  Cuba  has  maintained,  throughout  war 
years,  its  high  sugar  production  record  when 
other  suppliers  of  the  United  States  market, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  been  unable 
to  do  so. 

Cuba  has  demonstrated  both  the  capacity 
and  the  willingness  to  ship  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar  to  United  Statees  consumers. 

Sugar-hungry  Americans  can  serve  their 
own  best  Interests  by  Insisting  that  low-cost 
Cuban  sugar  reaches  their  dining  tables  and 
the  plants  which  use  sugar  for  many  other 
kinds  of  foodstuffs. 

In  a  desire  to  discover  and  publish  the 
truth,  I  submitted  the  editorial  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Under  Secretary  N.  E.  Dodd. 
the  following  letter: 

June  21,  1946. 
Hon    William  R.  Thom, 

Houte  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mk.  Thom:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  31.  1946.  enclosing  a  clipping 
from  the  North  Canton  Sun  which  was 
headed  "Why  can't  we  have  some  sugar?" 
The  editorial  attributes  to  the  recently  es- 
tablished United  States  Cuban  Sugar  Coun- 
cil the  statement  that  "No  one  will  need  to 
fear  a  sugar  shortage,  even  in  wartime.  If  the 
sugar  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  were  put  on  a  sounder  basis." 

Sugar  has  been  in  short  supply  here  dur- 
ing the  war  period  primarUy  because  of  (a) 
the  loss  of  the  Philippine  Islands'  produc- 
tion, (b)  large  demands  by  our  armed  forces, 
(c)  the  diversion  of  raw  material  for  the 
production  of  Indiistrial  alcohol,  yeast,  and 
citric  acid  instead  of  sugar,  (d)  the  shortage 
of  labor  In  the  continental  sugar  producing 
areas  and  Hawaii,  and  (e)  the  need  for  the 
production  of  other  crops  on  land  which 
otherwise  might  have  produced  sugar  beets. 
During  this  period  our  working  stocks  of 
sugar  were  reduced  to  a  very  low  level.  Since 
the  close  of  active  war  the  demand  for  sugar 
has  continued  at  a  high  level  and  Cuban 
supplies  have  been  shared  with  many  other 
nations  which  are  seriously  In  need  of  food. 

It  Is  true  that  beginning  in  1934,  when  the 
Jones-Cost Igan  Act  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, marketings  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  from  various  producing  areas,  includ- 
ing Cuba,  became  subject  to  the  quota  pro- 
visions of  that  legislation,  or  its  successor, 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  Uhder 
the  emergency  provision  of  this  later  act, 
the  quotas  have  been  In  suspense  since  1941. 
The  determination  of  the  size  of  these  quotas 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy.  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress  of  February  8, 
1934,  President  Roosevelt  stated: 

"Steadily  Increasing  sugar  production  in 
the  continental  United  States  and  in  insular 
regions  has  created  a  price  and  marketing 


situation  prejudicial  to  virtualy  tvtrjoat  in- 
terested. •  •  •  The  problem  is  difficult 
but  can  be  solved  if  it  is  met  squarely  and 
if  small  temporary  gains  are  sacrifled  to  ulti- 
mate general  advantage." 

The  outcome  was  legislation  which  rep- 
resented a  compromise  on  the  important 
matter  of  quotas.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  the  United  States  was  assured 
a  diversified  source  of  supply:  continental,  do- 
mestic insular,  and  foreign.  Consequently 
when  Axis  submarines  interfered  with  ship- 
ping during  the  early  pprt  of  the  war  and 
seriously  disrupted  the  ocean  movement  of 
sugar  into  this  country  from  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico,  substantial  supplies  were  available  in 
the  continental  producing  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  beet  sugar  production  in 
the  continental  United  States  declined  in  the 
period  following  our  successful  campaign 
against  the  submarines,  it  was  possible  to  turn 
in  increasing  degree  to  Cuba  for  our  sup- 
plies. With  sugar  quotas  under  suspension 
because  of  emergency  conditioiu.  the  total 
Cuban  production  from  the  past  several  crops, 
other  than  that  required  for  local  use  and 
for  certain  small  South  American  markets, 
has  t>een  purchased  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

It  is  for  the  Congress  to  determine,  after 
fuU  consideration  of  the  confilcting  claims 
of  the  various  areas  supplying  the  United 
States  market,  whether  legislation  shall  be 
continued  whereunder  that  market  is  to  be 
divided  among  such  areas. 
Sincerely  yours, 

N.  E.  Dodo. 
Under  Secretary. 


Washington  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  24.  1946 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  a  radio  Interview  over  Station 
WLW,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  As  you  know. 
Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  I  have  been  a  stanch  advocate 
of  economy  in  Government,  and  I  have 
exertea  special  efforts  toward  bringing 
about  conditions  which  would  be  con- 
ducive to  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
administration  of  our  Government. 
When  I  think  of  the  fact  that  my  farm- 
ers work  four  times  as  many  hours  per 
year,  and  for  less  pay,  than  our  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  that  office  workers 
in  my  district  work  from  two  to  three 
times  as  many  hours  as  do  Government 
employees  in  Washington.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  continue  my  fight  to  save  my 
taxpayers*  money  by  removing  the  loaf- 
ers from  the  Government  pay  roll. 

WASHINCTON  HtOMT 

(Radio  Interview  with  Representative  Easl 
Wilson,  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Indiana) 

Participants:  Gilbert  Kingsbury,  radio  com- 
mentator; Easl  Wilson,  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  KiNCsBTTBT.  Good  evening  from  Wash- 
ington. The  Nation's  station  presents  the 
sixty-seventh  edition  of  the  Washington 
Front,  an  examination  of  world  and  national 
affairs.  Within  the  next  few  weeks.  Congress 
will  be  called  upon  to  complete  action  on  no 
less  than  seven  appropriation  bills — money 
for  Government  operations  for  the  coming 
year. 
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If  this  supervisory  autocracy  could  be 
smashed  and  if  some  plan  could  be  worked 
out  which  places  a  premium  on  performance 
and  pays  the  employee  proportionate  to  his 
efficiency  and  ingenuity  on  his  Job.  I  would 


Meat  Prospects  for  Hanyrj  Americans 
Will  Grow  Dim  if  British  Hand-oat  It 
Passed 


shut-down  of  any  group  of  factories  which 
are  operating  on  a  day-to-day,  hand-to- 
mouth  basis.  In  some  of  the  tanneries,  staffs 
have  been  reduced  and  there  have  been 
sporadic  lay-offs. 
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On  Capitol  Hill  there  Is  a  growing  demand 
lor  economy,  a  cut  in  Federal  expenditures, 
fewer  persona  on  the  pay  roll,  and  a  reduc- 
tion cl  Government  functions. 

Representative  Ea«l  Wilson,  of  Indiana, 
haa  been  among  those  seeking  a  cut  In  the 
iiuml>er  of  Federal  workers.  He  has  called 
for  the  elimination  of  many  Federal  activities. 
And  tonight  he'i  going  to  explain  his  position. 
Representative  Wilson  Is  a  former  Indiana 
educator  and  la  now  completing  his  third 
terra  In  Congress.  He  comes  from  the  Ninth 
Indiana  District. 

QUMtlon  1.  Congressman  Wilson,  to  give 
1M  a  basis  for  oxir  discussion,  would  you  ex- 
plain your  philosophy  of  government  and 
the  service  It  must  give  the  people  in  retxirn 
tor  taxes? 

Representative  Wilson.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  may 
I  take  Just  a  minute  of  our  time  to  say  how 
truly  grateful  I  am  for  your  kind  Invitation 
to  be  here  tonight.  I  sincerely .  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  express  myself  directly  to 
the  people  without  benefit,  as  It  were,  of  a 
news  hawk's  Interpretation  of  what  I  say. 
I  have  found  that  the  reporters  often  play 
to  the  whims  of  their  reading  public  when 
some  such  newsy  incident  breaks.  They  are 
Inclined  to  lift  and  distort  from  the  whole  for 
the  sake  of  reader  Interest. 

To  the  subject  at  hand,  however,  I  must 
quote  my  favorite  American  and  my  political 
Ideal.  Abraham  Lincoln..  Lincoln  said,  "That 
government  governs  best  which  governs 
least."  I  am  convinced  that  this  was  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  men  who  wrote  our 
Constitution,  and  I  know  that  It  was  the 
conviction  which  fired  the  spirits  of  our 
Revolutionary  forefathers.  If  this  philosophy 
of  government  were  put  to  work  In  our  pres- 
ent top-heavy  Washington  bureaucracy,  the 
sluegards.  the  drones,  and  the  loafers  on  Gov- 
ernment pay  rolls  would  leave  the  Capital 
like  so  many  foxes  with  their  tails  on  fire. 
My  own  philosophy  Is  simply  this:  A  dollar's 
worth  of  Government  service  for  every  dollar 
■pent. 

Question  2.  I  gather,  then.  Congressman, 
that  you  t>elleve  that  many  'unctions  of  Gov- 
ernment Invade  the  field  of  private  enterprise. 
V  lat  specific  functions  would  you  eliminate? 
Representative  Wu^on.  I  certainly  do  think 
that  the  Government  has  Invaded  the  field  of 
private  enterprise.     It  has  also  usurped  the 
liberties  of  the  Individual  beyond  limits  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  founders  of  the  country. 
The  first  thing  I  would  suggest  would  be  to 
take   the   hands   and   noses   of   the  self-or- 
dalned  experts  of  the  OPA  out  of  the  business 
of  our  small  businessmen.    The  OPA  was  a 
war  agency  set  up  to  meet  a  war  emergency. 
Its  day  Is  done  and  every  day  that  it  con- 
tinues to  wlelg  power  over  our  postwar  pro- 
duction problems  is  Just  th't  much  longer 
we  shall  have  to  get  along  without  enough 
farm  machinery,  food.  cars,  refrigerators,  or 
whatever  else  we  need  In  the  way  of  peace- 
time goods.    The  power  to  set  prices  and  to 
control  by  the  priority  system  the  materials 
of  reconversion  should  be  taken  from  men 
whose  main  qualification   for  their  Jobs  Is 
their   personal  friendships   with  other  men 
high  In  the  administration.    I'm  pulling  no 
punches.  Mr.  Klngsbiu-y.  I  presume  that  my 
directness  is  permissible 

Question  3.  How  about  such  Government 
operations  as  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
mlnLstratlon  and  the  school-lunch  program? 
Those  programs  have  been  under  discussion 
recently. 

Representative  Wilson.  I  believe  the  Rural 
Eectrlflcatlon  Administration  is  a  fine  organ- 
-Jzation.  Bringing  greater  work-saving  faclli- 
tics  to  rural  areas  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and 
America  boasts  no  more  worthy  group  than 
bcr  farmers  who  aie  undertaking  to  feed  the 
World. 

The  school-lunch  program  under  Federal 
subsidy  I  approve  only  because  the  indi- 
vidual schools  in  many  cases  could  not  sup- 
port such  a  plan.    As  a  former  school  m«n 


1  could  never  see  America's  children  denied 
the  food  they  need  to  grow  Into  healthy  use- 
ful citizens.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  Fed- 
eral funds  will  never  carry  with  them  Federal 
controls  whereby  any  administration  can  In- 
doctrinate the  minds  of  our  children  while  It 
feeds  their  bodies.  That  was  one  of  Hitler's 
points  for  control  of  his  people.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  la  contributing  to  the 
school -lunch  program  in  order  to  build 
healthy  young  Americans,  I  am  all  for  it.  If 
this  aid  to  our  youth  Is  ever  used  to  mold 
young  party  members,  I  am  against  It. 

In  the  Washington  News  of  Tuesday  a  re- 
porter played  the  demagog  to  his  subscribers 
In  his  comment  on  my  75-percent-reductlon. 
In-Government-employees*  program.  How- 
ever, on  the  samo  ppge  appeared  this  head- 
line In  boldface  type  on  a  two-column  story, 
"Pour  Government  agencies  probe."  Im- 
agine one  agency's  work  being  duplicated  by 
three  others. 

Mr.  Kingsbury,  you  would  have  a  difficult 
time  convincing  my  farm  folk  that  Wash- 
ington bureaus  are  doing  a  useful  service 
when  during  the  war  such  statements  as 
these  were  sent  out  to  farmers:  One  Texas 
cattleman  applied  for  a  pennlt  to  sell  steers 
and  was  advised  from  Washington  that  he 
could  not  sell  all  of  his  steers,  but  would  have 
to  keep  a  certain  percentage  for  breeding 
purposes. 

A  western  sheepmam  wired  Washington  for 
a  priority  on  tin  roofing  for  sheep  sheds  and 
advised  that  his  need  was  urgent  since  the 
lambing  season  was  near.  Some  bureaucrat 
wired  him  back  that  tin  roofing  was  scarce 
and  suggested  tha"  he  postpone  the  lambing 
season. 

Then  there  is  the  story  about  the  wiseacre 
In  the  Government  whose  conservation  sug- 
gestion Is  a  classic.  He  suggested  to  his  de- 
partment head  that  wear  and  tear  on  horse- 
shoes could  be  saved  If  the  farmers  would 
remove  the  horses'  shoes  at  night. 

Question  4.  Recently,  Congressman  Wilson. 
you  charged  that  Government  workers — un- 
der present  schedules — work  less  than  a  half 
a  year  out  of  the  full  year.  I  wonder  If  you'd 
give  us  your  figiu-es  on  that — explain  your 
charge? 

Representative  Wilson.  That  created  quite 
a  stir,  didn't  it?  However,  there  was  truth 
in  what  I  said,  and  truth  is  always  a  sharp 
sword.  I  maintain  that  no  Government  em- 
ployee under  civil  service  works  more  than 
216  days  and  those  eligible  for  every  day  off 
provided  for  Government  employes  can  work 
as  lltUe  as  176  days  and  draw  full  salary. 

I  arrive  at  these  figures  In  t:ils  way,  Mr. 
Kingsbury:  52  Sundays  off.  52  Saturdays  off, 
26  days  annual  leave  or  vacation,  15  days 
sick  leave  (which  most  employees  use  at 
random).  Then  we  have  New  Years  Day, 
Lincoln's  Birthday.  Washington's  Birthday] 
Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day! 
Armistice  Day.  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas' 
Day,  and  this  usually  becomes  a  week-end  off, 
and  we  hare  154  days  off  and  all  provided 
under  the  regulations. 

Then  we  have  travel  time  of  4  days  In  addi- 
tion to  leave  for  all  employees  living  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  provided  14  days 
of  leave  for  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  In  the  active  reserve. 

Then  we  have  the  15  minutes  in  the  morn- 
ing and  15  minutes  in  the  afternoon  allowed 
for  a  smoke,  rest,  or  extra  snack  period.  I 
have  the  word  of  employees  themselves  that 
It  always  takes  at  least  15  minutes  in  the 
line  in  the  Government  cafeterias  and  this 
plus  the  time  to  eat  or  drink  and  get  back 
to  their  desks  means  a  half  hour  to  an  hour 
twice  a  day.  I  have  conservatively  deducted 
a  half  hour,  the  minimum  which  in  the 
course  of  the  year  (counting  only  the  days 
present  at  work)  amounts  to  nearly  17  days 
This  brings  the  total  to  189  days  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  Government  worker  to  be  off 
and  yet  draw  fuU  pay.  or  176  work  days  for 
365  days  of  pay. 


These  concrete  figures  do  not  Include  the 
days  when  an  employee  reports  In  but  leaves 
to  shop  or  get  her  hair  done  or  stand  in 
nylon  lines  for  half  a  day. 

Question  5.  You've  made  some  other 
charges,  too.  Congressman,  charges  that 
Government  agencies  fail  to  get  a  full  day's 
work  for  a  full  day's  pay.  On  what  factors 
do  you  base  that  complaint? 

Representative  Wilson.  I  pretty  well  cov- 
ered your  question  in  the  one  before,  Mr. 
Kingsbury,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  base  my 
case  on  the  black-and-white  statements  of 
the  workers  theutfelves,  and  hundreds  of 
them  have  written  to  agree  with  me  and  to 
call  my  attention  to  specific  Incidenu  in 
their  own  divisions  or  departments.  On  these 
facts  and  the  signed  statements  of  Govern- 
ment employees  themselves.  I  base  my  charge 
that  the  Government  Is  handling  the  peo- 
ple's business  Inefficiently  and  that  we  are 
paying  too  many  people  who  "work"  their 
Government  iiistead  of  work  for  their 
Government. 

QuesUon  fl.  We've  been  talking,  primarily, 
about  conditions  in  Washington.  What 
about  conditions  outside  the  Capital— in  the 
Ohio  Valley? 

Representative  Wilson.  Conditions  In  the 
Ohio  Valley;  well,  since  the  area  Is  made  up 
almost   solely   of   good,   hard-working   farm 
folk  who  put  in  as  much  time  in  72  days  as 
a  Government  employee  does  In  a  whole  year, 
I'd  say  that  conditions  aren't  so  good  In  the 
area.    It  will  always  seem  the  height  of  the 
ridiculous  to  me.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  to  ask  men 
and  women  who  work  from  sun  up  to  dark  to 
make  this  the  greatest  and  richest  Nation  in 
the  world  In  order  to  pay  people  at  desks  to 
work  and  loaf  a  40-hour  week.    It's  the  per- 
fect   "cart    before    the    horse"    illustration 
America  was  not  built  by  three-fourths  of 
the  people  living  off  the  sweat  of  the  brows 
of  one-fourth  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  America  cannot  survive  under  such  a 
program.     With   the  greatest  food  shortage 
in  the  country's  and  the  world's  history  fac- 
ing us.  I  think  the  Government— that  Is,  this 
administration— should  be  paying  more  at- 
tention to  getting  the  tools  for  farming  into 
the  hands  of  our  farmers  than  tolerating  oh 
Federal  pay  rolls  78,(X)0  men  and  women  who 
have  been  listed  repeatedly  as  communistic 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties.   We're  top  heavy,  or  to  put  it  more  col- 
orfully, we  have  too  many  passengers  on  our 
ship  of  state  and  not  enough  folk  who  will 
bend  to  the  oars  to  keep  us  afloat.    This  is  no 
luxury  liner,  but  a  very  busy  merchant  ship 
where  all   hands  abroad  should   be  pulline 
their  weight.  ^ 

Question  7.  Suppose,  Congressman,  that 
all  that's  been  said  Is  agreed  to.  Suppose 
Its  decided  to  trim  the  Federal  pay  roll 
There,  are  undoubtedly,  many  worthy 
workers  In  the  Government.  How  would 
you  go  about  eliminating  the  deadwood  and 
protecting  the  superior  worker? 

Representative  Wilson.  The  first  thing  I'd 
suggest  would   be  to  scrap  the  cut-moded 
muchly   abused,  so-called  efficiency  ratings 
now    in   operation   under   civil    service.    As 
It  works  today,  it  U  but  a  weapon  In  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  supervisors  and  de- 
partment  heads.     As   the   employees   them- 
selves report   it   to  me,  Mr.  Kingsbury    no 
matter   how  efficiently  a  girl  or  man   may 
do  his  work,  if  the  supervisor  does  not  like 
the  way  he  or  she  "parts  his  hair,"  a  high 
efficiency  rating  can  be  withheld,  and  there- 
fore the  lower-grade  employee  gets  no  chance 
at  promotion.    On  the  other  hand,  and  again 
I  am  advised  by  the  employees  themselves 
most  of  the  supervisors  have  a  little  "inner 
kingdom  and  court"  set  up  in  each  division 
Tlie  inner  courtiers  are  automatically  pushed 
up  and  on,  the  rest  are  treated  like  step- 
children   and   kept   behind   the   door   when 
promotions  or  recognition   Is   being   passed 
out. 
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If  this  supervisory  autocracy  could  be 
smashed  and  If  some  plan  could  be  worked 
out  which  places  a  premium  on  performance 
and  pays  the  employee  proportionate  to  his 
efficiency  and  ingenuity  on  his  Job,  I  would 
think  that  Government  service  would  have 
much  greater  appeal  to  much  better  qualified 
people.  As  It  Is,  we  los^  our  best  to  private 
Industry,  and  most  of  the  best  never  find 
their  way  Into  Government  work,  because 
they  know  what  organised  forces  of  "vested 
authority"  they  would  have  to  combat  to 
get  recognition.  It  should  t>e  a  badge  of 
honor  and  a  proud  claim  to  say.  "I  work  for 
the  Government. "  That  should  mean  that 
the  speaker  was  of  superior  ability  and  of 
unusual  qualifications.  Instead,  however, 
the  means  of  getting  ahead  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  has  come  to  depend  In  too  many 
cases  on  considerations  which  are  better  not 
discussed  In  public.  Of  this  I  am  extremely 
sorry,  and  I  hope  to  6»»e  an  Improvement. 

Question  8.  Thus  far,  Congressman,  we've 
talked  about  the  evils  of  government — the 
deadwood.  Let's  take  another  approach  to 
the  problem.  Wouldn't  better  salaries  at- 
tract better  workers?  What  could  the  Gov- 
ernment offer  to  obtain  the  finest  brains? 

Representative  Wilson.  If  I  knew  the  full 
answer  to  that  one,  I'd  know  the  answer  to 
the  $64  question  for  sure.  However,  I  can 
suggest  some  moves  which  I  believe  would 
put  us  on  the  right  track  to  get  better  public 
servants  In  all  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  would  suggest  that  the  Congress 
authorize  a  committee  of  Investigators  (and 
I  do  not  mean  a  conunittee  of  Congressmen, 
who  have  plenty  to  do  otherwise) ,  but  a  com- 
mittee made  up  of  two  or  three  leading  In- 
dustrial efficiency  experts,  men  who  have 
never  been  connected  with  the  Government 
and  therefore  have  not  learned  any  of  the 
bad  habits  which  Infect  too  high  a  percentage 
of  those  who  get  on  the  Government  pay  roll. 
In  addition  to  the  efficiency  experts,  there 
should  be  two  professional  Government  men 
who  should  know  and  be  able  to  substan- 
tiate the  really  necessary  work  the  Govern- 
ment hires  employees  to  do.  I  would  not  be 
averse  to  having  two  or  three  long-time  Gov- 
ernment employees  (women  If  the  G  girls 
would  feel  better  about  It)  made  part  of  the 
committee.  This  group  would  be  doing  the 
people  a  great  service  and  the  bill  author- 
izing the  expenses  of  such  an  investigation 
would  be  supported  by  me  wholeheartedly  in 
the  Congress. 

Question  9.  Conclusion:  And  now — our 
final  question.  How  about  summing  up — in 
our  remaining  minute  of  time — our  discus- 
sion here  tonight? 

Representative  Wilson.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  our 
Government  has  become  big  business,  really 
big  business,  and  we  must  stop  operating  It 
like  a  general  store.  The  workings  of  the 
Government  should  be  the  most  efficient  In 
the  world  and  a  model  for  Industry  and 
management  alike.  If  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  to  survive  the  threats  of  wars,  com- 
munism, and  bureaucracy  it  must  become 
efficient  or  It  will  be  undermined.  As  in  a 
productive  beehive,  the  drones  must  be  elimi- 
nated If  we  are  to  secure  our  position  as  the 
leading  nation  In  the  world  today. 

As  one  of  the  editors  of  a  city  newspaper 
wrote  the  other  day,  and  It  bears  repetition, 
"If  private  Industry  ran  Its  business  as  the 
Government  does  It  would  go  broke  before 
it  got  started." 

Thank  you  for  having  me  on  your  Wash- 
ington Front  program.  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  you. 

Mr.  KiNGSBtJRT.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Wilson. 

Representative  Earl  Wilson,  of  Indiana. 
Congressman  from  the  Ninth  District  of 
Indiana,  was  guest  tonight  on  the  Washing- 
ton Front.  He  discussed  the  need  for  the 
elimination  of  Government  functions  and  a 
reduction  la  the  Federal  pay  roll. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

OF  NEBXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  40 
percent  of  the  first  billion  dollars  given 
Britain  by  the  so-called  British  loan  will 
immediately  be  used  to  buy  up  meat  and 
related  products  in  America. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions 
of  this  hand -out  will  be  spent  during  the 
next  6  months  for  meat  and  other  ani- 
mal products,  according  to  official  esti- 
mates on  page  179  of  the  hearings. 

This  quantity  is  estimated  as  minimum 
British  demands.  Armed  with  wartime 
priority  powers.  Secretary  Henry  Wal- 
lace will  decide  who  gets  meat — Ameri- 
cans or  Englishmen.  He  can  set  aside 
any  part  of  our  production  to  supply 
English  demands,  ahead  of  our  own 
people,  who  must  pay  the  bill — regard- 
less of  who  gets  th«  meat. 

Perhaps  the  present  scarcity  of  meat 
is  largely  due  to  OPA  uncertainty. 
However,  it  may  be  due  in  part  to  Gov- 
ernment hoarding  of  supplies,  to  be  sent 
to  England  immediately  upon  passage  of 
the  British  hand-out. 

Those  who  are  going  without  meat 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  where 
much  of  the  meat  will  go  if  the  House 
defies  the  people  and  votes  for  the  British 
gift-loan. 


Restricfa'ons  on  Liyestock  Curb  Leather 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MAssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  June  21.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  n  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  on  Pri- 
day,  June  21,  1946,  by  W.  E.  Playfair: 

Restrictions  on  LntSTOCK  Cmts  Leather — 
Jobs  of  79.000  Hands  Threatened  Unless 
Congress  Moves 

(By  W.  E.  Playfair) 

Unless  Congress  moves  swiftly  to  lift  con- 
trols on  livestock.  New  England's  basic  shoe 
Industry,  employing  79,000  workers,  is  in  for 
one  of  the  most  serious  crises  in  its  history. 

With  an  unprecedented  demand  for  their 
product  and  a  backlog  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  orders  which  would  keep  them  at  peak  pro- 
duction through  September,  shoe  manufac- 
turers are  experiencing  the  tortures  of  Tan- 
talus as  they  see  their  supplies  of  leather 
drying  up,  principally  because  of  OPA  blun- 
dering, and  to  a  lesser  extent  Russia's  opera- 
tions m  the  International  hide  market. 

employment  up  15  percent 
Already  the  shortage  of  leather  has  caused 
Interruptions  in  production  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  although  there  has  been  no  general 


shut-down  of  any  group  of  factories  which 
are  operating  on  a  day-to-day,  hand-to- 
mouth  basis.  In  some  of  the  tanneries,  staffs 
have  been  reduced  and  there  have  been 
sporadic  lay-offs. 

The  worst  of  the  crisis,  spokesmen  for  the 
trade  say.  will  come  in  the  next  30  to  60 
days,  even  if  Congress  acts  favorably  on  the 
bill  now  before  It  to  remove  price  controls 
on  cattle  July  1.  That  length  of  time  would 
be  required  to  bring  the  increased  supply  of 
hides  into  manufacture.  If  Congress  falls  to 
act,  then  tfie  crisis  will  continue  Indrfl- 
nitely  and  become  more  acute. 

AH  this  at  a  time  when  New  England's 
shoe  production  was  gallopLig  along  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1946  at  the  record  clip  of 
550.000  000  pairs  a  srear.  against  the  highest 
previous  output  of  498,000,000  pairs  In  1941. 
The  current"  production  represents  four  pairs 
of  shoes  per  person  a  year,  compared  with 
three  pairs  prewar  and  two  during  the  shoe- 
rationing  era.  Employment  In  the  Industry 
has  Increased  15  percent  since  VJ-day. 

Immediately  after  VJ-day,  the  shoe  Indus- 
try received  Increased  quantities  of  leather, 
particularly  of  the  heavy  types  used  in  men's 
shoes  as  the  Army  and  Navy  cut  back  their 
demands  from  an  average  of  5.000.000  pairs  a 
month  to  the  present  half-million.  In  the 
past  4  weeks,  however,  there  has  been  a 
marked  decline  In  the  leather  supply,  owing 
to  Ill-considered  OPA  regulations  which 
have  driven  most  of  the  cattle — hides  and 
all — Into  the  country's  biggest  black  market. 

slacghteking  enters  in 
In  normal  times  almost  70  percent  of  all 
hides  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  come 
from  the  big  packers  and  other  federally  In- 
spected slaughterers.  The  sharp  reduction 
in  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  by  these 
plants  has  brought  this  ratio  down  to  30  per- 
cent today.  The  condition  has  been  further 
aggravated  by  other  Government  regulations, 
particularly  those  applying  to  grain  and  feed. 
so  that  many  of  the  packers  are  now  operat- 
ing at  from  10  to  12  percent  of  capacity. 

Hides  that  go  into  the  black  market  are 
lost,  of  course.  The  operators  In  this  area, 
who  are  primarily  interested  in  meat,  either 
destroy  the  hides  or  strip  them  so  crudely  as 
to  make  them  unfit  for  tanning.  Trade  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  In  the  first  5  months  of 
this  year  there  was  a  decline  of  almost  25 
percent  In  the  slaughter  of  federally  In- 
spected cattle,  and  of  15  percent  of  calves, 
from  the  corresponding  period  in  1945. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a  heavy 
Importer  of  hides  and  skins,  bringing  from 
abroad  about  one-fifth  of  all  cattle  hides  and 
as  high  as  90  percent  of  aU  goatskins  tanned 
In  this  coimtry.  But  there  is  little  help  from 
this  quarter  now.  For  the  International  hide 
prlc«  controls  set  up  during  the  war  have 
virtually  broken  down,  thanks  to  Russia. 

HEAVT  KtraSLAN   BTmNO 

In  the  war  years  since  VJ-day  the  American 
Government  and  14  other  nations  controlled 
the  prices  of  foreign  hides  and  skins  through 
the  International  Hides,  Skins,  and  Leather 
Committee.  Only  last  month  President  Tru- 
man supported  the  operations  of  this  group 
and  its  control  functions  were  continued  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  celling  prices  on  the 
domestic  product. 

Since  certain  sources  withheld  their  hides 
and  Russian  buying  was  heavy,  the  Commit- 
tee was  compelled  to  Increase  prices  con- 
stantly to  obtain  deliveries.  Last  month,  for 
example,  the  price  of  India  goatskins  waa 
raised  25  percent  and  of  Latin-American  cat- 
tle hides  and  calfskins  from  15  to  20  percent. 
Russia  proceeded  to  pay  up  to  15  percent 
above  this  figure,  making  heavy  purchases  in 
Argentina,  which  included  finished  leather 
and  shoes,  and  disrupting  the  international 
machinery. 

The  net  result  will  be  that  this  country 
must  export  hides  to  other  cotmtries  that 
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are  committee  members,  notably  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  to  fill  the  deficit.  Reliable 
trade  estimates  are  that  the  United  States, 
instead  of  importing  from  four  to  fiv  million 
cattle  hides  a  year,  as  In  the  war  years,  will 
be  compelled  to  export  about  2,000,000,  add- 
ing to  the  shortage  here. 

Meantime,  the  demand  for  shoes  by  the 
consuming  public  has  continued  at  an  ab- 
normally high  level  ever  since  rationing 
ended.  Sales  are  more  than  keeping  pace 
with  production,  and  no  inventories  have 
been  accumulated.  In  this  situation  men, 
who  Insist  on  leather  footwear,  are  in  a  worse 
plight  than  women,  who  do  not. 

OPTUCISM   EXPBSSSED 

"In  the  hides-leather  crises,"  Maxwell 
Field,  executive  vice  president  of  the  New 
England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  said 
yesterday,  "manufacturers  are  resorting  to 
increased  use  of  fabrics  and  plastic  materials 
to  supplement  the  lack  of  leather  for  women's 
shoes.  Throughout  the  war  and  up  to  the 
present,  they  have  been  very  ingenious  In 
perfecting  the  use  of  materials  unheard  of 
before  the  war  and  developing  new  types  of 
shoe  construction. 

"I  remain  optimistic  that  Congress  will 
tAke  the  appropriate  action  and  that  the 
danger  ahead  will  be  averted.  If  controls  on 
cattle  are  removed,  we  can  expect  a  heavy 
flow  of  hides  from  the  packers  and  an  early 
Improvement  In  the  leather  situation.  In 
that  case  our  shoe  industry  will  continue 
to  expand  and  1944  will  see  all  production 
records  shattered." 

But  Field  was  a  little  reluctant  to  discuss 
what  would  happen  if  Congress  did  not  act. 
and  whether  in  that  case  "all  God's  chilluns" 
in  New  Enf^land  and  elsewhere  would  have 
something  to  wear  on  their  feet. 


A  Bom  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   UlCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OKO.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  June  25, 1946: 

A  WM  DEAL 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

From  within  the  United  States  Treasury 
comes  news  of  (^Bcial  discovery  that  the 
British  have  kidded  us  again,  and  about  big 
money. 

A  person  who  was  a  member  of  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Vinson's  original  staff  for 
handling  the  British  proposal  for  a  $4,400,- 
000.000  "loan"  discloses  that  Britain's  claims 
of  poverty  are  false,  and  recommends  the 
loan  be  cut  back,  accordingly. 

This  analysis  has  been  furnished  to  top 
governmental  authorities.  It  Is  so  important 
that  we  reprint  It  here  In  full  without  at- 
tempting to  translate.  It's  plain  enough, 
anyhow.    Here  it  is,  dated  June  19: 

"The  British  loan  should  be  re-examined 
and  cut  down  to  size. 

"Actual  trade  developments  since  VE-Day — 
as  distinguished  from  the  guesstimates  made 
by  those  responsible  for  negotiating  the 
loan — now  demonstrate  that  the  British  do 
not  need  anything  like  the  sum  agreed  on  by 
the  negotiators. 

"As  of  last  August  the  British  claimed  that 
In  the  first  year  following  VE-day  they  would 
incur  a  balance  of  payments  deficit  of  three 
billions  and  in  the  next  2  years  a  further 
deficit  of  two  billions. 


*The  British  estimate  for  the  balance  of 
payments  in  the  crucial  first  year  of  tran- 
sition was  as  follows  (Mr.  Clayton's  testi- 
mony, Senate  hearings,  S.  J.  Res.  138,  p.  118) : 

In  billions 
of  dollars 

Minimum  Imports,  austerity  level 5.  2 

Net  balance  on  war  expenditures 1.3 

Total   imports 6.  5 

Commercial  exports ... 2.6 

Net  balance  on  invisible  items .  6 

Total  exports 3.2 

Deficit:    »3 ,300,000 .000. 

"Ten  months  have  now  elapsed  since  VE- 
day  and  actual  export  and  import  figures  are 
available  against  which  to  check  the  esti- 
mates made  last  August. 

"British  imports  are  actually  running  at 
a  rate  $1,000,000,000  less  than  they  esti- 
mated. On  the  other  hand,  British  exports 
are  running  at  a  rate  $1,000,000,000  more 
than  they  estimated,  thus  reducing  their 
estimated  balance  of  payments  deficit  by 
$2,000,000,000. 

"No  information  is  currently  available  as 
to  the  actual  developments  with  respect  to 
the  net  war  expenditures  or  the  net  balance 
on  invisible  Items,  but  both  these  are  very 
probably  more  favorable  than  was  estimated 
last  August. 

"Taking  into  account  the  actual  fiow  of 
commodities  it  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit  in  the  first  ye^r 
after  VE-day  will  amount  not  to  the  three 
and  three-tenths  billions  assumed  in  Au- 
gust of  last  year,  but  to  no  more  than  and 
probably  much  less  than  one  and  three- 
bUlions. 

"This  conclusion  la  confirmed  by  the 
British  holdings  of  gold  and  dollar  balances. 
During  the  last  10  months  when  the  British 
expected  a  deficit  In  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments to  cut  sharply  into  their  holdings  of 
gold  and  dollar  balances,  nothing  of  that  sort 
has  occurred. 

"According  to  British  figures,  their  net 
holdings  of  gold  and  dollar  balances  at  the 
end  of  the  war  amounted  to  $1,840,000,000. 
The  latest  figures  supplied  by  the  British 
show  that  9  months  later  their  net  holdings 
were  still  $1,750,000,000. 

"The  decrease  Is  accounted  for  by  settle- 
ment of  a  Canadian  account. 

"It  may  be  noted  that  as  of  April  1941  the 
British  reported  a  net  balance  of  gold  and 
dollar  exchange  of  zero. 

"During  the  war  and  by  reason  of  lend- 
lease  and  troop  payments  made  to  Amer- 
icans throughout  the  empire  their  net  bal- 
ance of  gold  and  dollar  exchange  Increased 
to  a  level  of  approximately  one  and  nine- 
tenths  billions. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the 
war  this  country  made  a  very  powerful  con- 
tribution to  the  Improvement  in  the  British 
gold  and  i  ollar  balance  position. 

"The  loan  should  be  referred  back  to  com- 
mittee and  cut  down  in  size. 

"The  figures  cited  above  demonstrate  the 
British  balance  of  payments  is  actually  very 
much  more  favoratile  than  assumed  by  the 
administration  when  It  negotiated  the  loan. 
If  the  loan  was  proper  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimates  made  in  August,  it  is  obviously  too 
large  in  the  light  of  actual  developments. 

"The  administration  has  failed  to  supply 
the  committees  of  Congress  with  Information 
showing  the  actual  course  of  trade  develop- 
ments. This  was  not  the  only  item  on  which 
they  have  faUed  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

"They  did  not  point  out  that  empire  coun- 
tries during  the  war  enormously  increased 
their  holdings  of  gold  and  dollar  balances. 
South  Africa  alone  holds  nine  hxmdrcd  mil- 
lions, three  times  her  prewar  holdlncs.  Nor 
dW  the  administration  Indicate  what  it  knew 
to  be  true,  that  the  British  liabilities  to 
empire  coiutries  would  be  substantially  re- 
duced. 


"The  British  owe  India  four  and  one-half 
billion,  Egypt  one  and  one-half  billion,  and 
Palestine  five  hundred  and  fifty  million. 
These  sums,  the  administration  has  been  In- 
formed, win  be  settled  Just  as  lend-lease  was 
settled,  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  nominal 
Indebtedness. 

"In  the  light  of  these  considerations  a  cut 
In  the  British  loan  Is  clearly  indicated.  In- 
deed, there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  quite 
apart  from  any  loan  or  gift  the  British  can 
receive  all  the  assistance  they  may  need  in 
their  balance  of  payment  problem  through 
the  International  Fund. 

"Through  that  fund,  it  may  be  recalled,  the 
British  can  get  without  any  struggle  at  all 
three  hundred  and  fifty  million  every  year  to 
total  one  and  three-tenths  billion.  If  neces- 
sary they  can,  of  course,  receive  much  more 
than  that." 

There  It  is.  Nobody  in  his  right  mind  can 
misunderstand  that  memorandum.  Nobody 
with  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
at  heart  will  ignore  It. 

The  House  of  Representatives  this  week  be- 
gins final  consideration  of  that  so-called 
"loan"  to  Britain.  The  memorandum  quoted 
In  full  above  shows  as  plain  as  day  why  that 
loan  is  a  bum  deal  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Instead  of  merely  cutting  It  down.  Congress 
will  throw  the  loan  out  entirely  U  It  wants 
to  serve  America  first.  At  any  rate.  Just  re- 
member what  you  read  here.  If  the  loan 
goes  through  there  will  l>e  big  trouble  to 
follow — and  never  let  It  be  said  that  we  didn't 
know. 


Pre$erTatioa  of  WorM  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  ABIZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1946 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  feel  the  special  importance  in  the 
present  epochal  trend  of  international 
relations  at  the  new  crossroads  of  peace 
and  war  to  bring  before  the  Congress  a 
sentiment  which  might  contribute  toward 
those  intangible  but  most  far-reaching 
moral  and  spiritual  forces  essential  for 
not  only  the  progress  but  also  the  very 
survival  of  civilization.  As  we  have  won 
the  Second  World  War  at  tremendous 
cost  of  men  and  treasure  as  well  as  by 
indomitable  spirit,  we  should  devote  at 
least  equally  unconquerable  will  to  win 
the  peace.  Accordingly,  despite  the 
grave  difficulties  which  we  recognize  to- 
day in  the  path  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  urge  the  planting  of  fruitful  seed  for 
peace  on  fertile  ground  in  one  among 
other  possible  forms.  I  present  this  rec- 
ommendation now  in  the  hope  that  the 
period  of  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
may  offer  a  season  for  the  deliberative 
reflection,  less  likely  during  the  actual 
sessions,  upon  this  touchstone  to  peace 
for  which  I  ask  your  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

As  a  ssmibol  of  the  goal  for  world  peace 
in  this  atomic  age,  I  propose  that  a  mon- 
ument be  erected  at  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations;  and  that  as  a  spiritual 
force  to  make  effective  this  s3rmbol.  I 
propose  further  that  the  following  words 
be  inscribed  upon  such  monument:  "War 
would  ever  be  a  fugitive  if  only  Christ 
among  us  all  might  live." 
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These  lines  are  from  a  poem.  New 
Roads  to  Rome,  by  James  Patrick  Mc- 
Govern.  The  poem,  as  the  quoted  words 
imply,  presents  without  distinctions  of 
creed,  or  color,  or  race  the  universal 
spiritual  significance  of  Christ  whose  life 
was  conducive  to  peace,  good  will,  and 
love  among  mankind.  New  Roads  to 
Rome  was  first  published  in  the  Con- 
GREssioN.^L  Record  on  August  3. 1944,  im- 
der  unanimous  consent  obtained  by  Rep- 
resentative J.  Glenn  Beall.  of  Maryland; 
it  was  reprinted  in  the  Notre  Dame 
Scholastic  on  August  4,  1944.  and  in  the 
Christian  Advocate  on  September  21, 
1944;  and  it  hss  since  appeared  in  other 
religious,  patriotic,  fraternal,  and  general 
publications.  Mr.  McGovern,  a  former 
Army  captain  in  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  during  the  First  World 
War.  and  a  member  of  the  Bethesda- 
Chevy  Chase  Post,  No  105.  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Department  of  Maryland, 
has  hved  an  uphill,  public-spirited  life  as 
citizen,  soldier,  lawyer,  and  crusader. 
My  knowledge  of  liim  relates  to  Arizona, 
to  which  he  came  from  New  York  as  a 
poor  boy  of  broken  health  to  win  life  and 
a  living  as  the  young  editor  of  a  tabloid 
form  of  newspaper  which  has  became  to- 
day one  of  the  leading  weeklies  of  the 
Southwest.  The  Coconino  Sun,  of  Flag- 
staff. 


OPA  Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  KTW  jERsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Sun  of 
June  20.  1946 : 

Asks  OPA  Propaganda  InQuirt — Thomas 
Cites  Pressure  Drive  Wnn  Pubuc  Funds 
To  Save  Price  Control  Acenct 

(By  Phelps  Adams) 

Representative  J.  Parnzll  Thomas,  New 
Jersey  Republican,  Introduced  today  a  con- 
gressional resolution  "to  Investigate  the 'dis- 
semination of  propaganda  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration." 

The  measure  which  was  dropped  In  the 
hopper  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  noon  today, 
would  require  the  OPA  and  all  other  war- 
time agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  with  a  complete  statement  of  all 
public  funds  expended  by  them  for  radio 
broadcasts  and  news  releases  in  support  of 
the  huge  propaganda  campaign  which  the 
Administration  has  been  conducting  for  the 
last  4  months  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  any  legislation  which  would 
curb  the  powers  of  the  OPA. 

The  Thomas  resolution  was  seen  here  to- 
day as  an  expression  of  the  mounting  con- 
gressional resentment  against  administration 
efforts  to  influence  the  action  of  the  congres- 
sional conferees  who  are  now  meeting  in 
secret  sessions  to  iron  out  the  differences 
between  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of 
the  pending  OPA  extension  bill. 

restrictions  ddtex 

As  the  legislative  situation  stands  at  the 
moment  both  the  House  and  the  Senate — by 


heavy  majorities — have  passed  bUls  extend- 
ing the  life  of  the  OPA.  but  restricting  in  • 
number  of  important  respects  the  existing 
power  of  OPA  to  throttle  industrial  produc- 
tion by  regulating  profits  in  accordance  with 
the  t>est  economic  and  social  concepts  of  the 
New  Deal.  The  restrictions  voted  by  the 
House,  however,  differ  In  many  cases  from 
those  voted  by  the  Senate. 

In  accordance  with  established  parlia- 
mentary practice,  therefore,  both  Houses 
have  appointed  conferees  to  meet  and  re- 
solve the  differences  existing  Oetween  them. 
The  conferees  will  redraft  the  bill  in  secret, 
and  wUI  then  present  their  version  of  the 
measure  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  again 
where  It  must  either  be  accepted  or  rejected 
without  amendment. 

Because  the  conferees  appointed  by  each 
Hoiise  are  predominantly  the  administration 
leaders  who  handled  the  bill  in  that  Cham- 
ber, and  because  the  administration  has 
consistently  opposed  any  and  all  curbs  upon 
the  present  powers  of  the  OPA,  a  majority  of 
those  now  engaged  in  rewriting  the  bUl  are 
entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  restric- 
tions which  were  voted  Into  the  measure  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  House  and  Senate 
membership  over  vigorous  administration 
objections. 

intimidation  seen 

The  present  purpose  of  the  great  propa- 
ganda campaign  which  the  administration  is 
now  conducting  through  the  press  and  radio 
on  a  Nation-wide  scale,  therefore.  Is  to  In- 
timidate the  congressional  membership  to 
the  point  where  it  will  accept  blindly  the 
terms  of  the  bill  which  the  conferees,  who 
represent  the  minority  viewpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration, will  ultimately  present.  Ac- 
tion in  Congress  must  be  completed  within 
the  next  10  days  or  the  OPA  will  automati- 
cally die  in  Its  entirety. 

What  angers  Congress  chiefly  and  what 
has  provoked  the  resentment  that  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Thomas  resolution  to- 
day are  the  deception  and  misrepresentation 
that  have  characterized  the  administration's 
propaganda  campaign. 

No  one  is  more  anxious  to  prevent  inflation 
than  the  Members  of  Congress  who  must 
face  their  constituents  at  the  polls  In  the 
November  elections.  They  have  studied  the 
whole  problem  of  price  controls  and  produc- 
tion for  many  months.  They  have  heard 
hundreds  of  witnesses  and  have  taken  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony  from  persons 
representing  every  shade  of  economic  opin- 
ion. They  constitute  today  probably  the 
best  informed  unbiased  body  of  public  opin- 
ion to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country. 

They  have  written  bills  which  they  believe 
will  preserve  the  power  of  OPA  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  degree  of  price  control  on  the  one 
hand,  and  will  tend  on  the  other  to  prohibit 
those  OPA  practices  and  policies  which  de- 
monstrably prevent  industrial  production  to- 
day and  which  therefore  create  scarcities 
that  perpetuate  the  need  of  price  control. 

The  administration  on  its  part,  they  charge, 
has  completely  ignored  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  written  Into  the  rec- 
ord at  congressional  hearings,  and  has  per- 
sisted m  a  campaign  of  misinformation  which 
is  designed  to  convince  the  public  that  the 
bills  now  pending  before  Congress  would 
destroy  price  control  entirely  and  leave  the 
citizenry  at  the  mercy  of  an  uncontrolled 
inflation. 

Inspired  stories  about  the  dangerous  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living  have  been  broadcast 
widely  during  the  past  week  despite  the  fact 
that  all  the  price  rises  which  have  thus  far 
occurred  have  been  approved  by  the  OPA 
Itself. 

During  the  last  48  hours  nearly  a  dozen 
different  Government  agencies  and  ofllctals 
have  circulated  dire  warnings  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  saving  the  OPA.  The  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  a  spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  denounced  the  pend- 


ing bills  on  the  grounds  that  they  would 
Interfere  with  the  shipping  of  relief  sup- 
plies to  starving  Europeans.  Their  argximent 
was  that  the  removal  of  price  controls  on 
meat  would  bring  at>out  an  Increase  in  sup- 
ply, and  a  consequent  shortage  of  grain  feeds 
which  now  flow  Into  European  relief  chan- 
nels. This,  of  course,  does  not  square  at  all 
with  the  OPA's  insistent  contention  that 
price  controls  are  not  Interfering  with  meat 
production.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  draw  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  into  this  phase  of  the  controversy. 

Housing  Administrator  WUson  W.  Wyatt 
emerged  with  a  sUtement  that  the  lifting 
of  price  controls  would  wreck  the  hous- 
ing program.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Wal- 
lace came  up  with  one  saying  that  the  lift- 
ing of  price  controls  would  wreck  business. 
Secretary  af  Labor  Schwellenbach  chimed  In 
today  with  another  one  saying  that  the  lift- 
ing of  price  controls  would  lead  to  another 
Nation-wide  wave  of  strikes:  and  Director 
Chester  Bowles,  of  the  Office  of  Economic  SU- 
bilization,  called  another  press  conference  to- 
day to  add  to  the  deluge  of  statements. 

The  truth  Is  that  neither  the  Senate  nor 
the  House  OPA  extension  blUs  lift  price  con- 
trols save  on  a  few  specified  items  where 
existing  controls  are  either  preventing  pro- 
duction or  are  no  longer  necessary  because 
production  has  caught  up  with  demand 

The  truth  also  Is  that  the  OPA  has  been 
raising  price  ceilings  right  and  left  on  hun- 
dreds of  items  ever  since  the  extension  bill 
was  first  brought  up  for  debate  In  the  House. 
Members  of  Congress  believe  that  this  was 
done  partly  for  political  reasons  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  complete  abolition  of 
OPA  and  partly  because  It  Is  impossible  for 
OPA  or  any  other  agency  to  keep  prices 
down  whUe  the  administration  Is  constantly 
encouraging  wage  increases  on  every  hand. 

Finally,  they  declare,  the  truth  is  that. 
with  or  without  price  control,  the  cost  of 
living  will  continue  to  rise  untU  production 
can  be  increased  to  meet  demand,  and  that 
since  the  administration  Is  apparently  un- 
willing to  create  conditions  which  wUl  en- 
courage production  Congress  must  at  least 
curb  those  administrative  practices  which 
are  now  strangling  the  output  of  goods. 


Commencement  Address  by  Hon.  Albert 
.W.  Hawkes,  of  New  Jersey,  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26  (legislcUive  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. June  24. 1946,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  HawkesI  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  to  the  graduating 
class  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  He  chose  for  his  si'bject  Individ- 
ual Responsibility  and  Freedom. 

Union  College  conferred  upon  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws,  which  is 
conferred  only  upou  those  who  are  like- 
wise chosen  an  honorary  Chancelor  of 
the  college. 

In  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Civil  Laws  and  selecting  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  as  its  honorary  Chan- 
celor for  the  ensuing  year.  Union  Col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  oue  of  the  oldest 
and   most   distinguished  honors  of  Its 


"AS  or  last  August  tne  British  claimed  that 
In  the  first  year  follcwing  VE-day  they  would 
Incor  a  balance  of  payments  deficit  of  three 
billions  and  In  the  next  2  years  a  further 
deficit  of  two  billions. 


lions,  three  times  her  prewar  holdings.  Nor 
dW  the  administration  Indicate  what  It  knew 
to  be  true,  that  the  British  liabilities  to 
empire  countries  would  be  substantially  re- 
duced. 


xuit^c  bv  uiu&c  t;uecuve  uus  symooi,  x 
propose  further  that  the  following  words 
be  inscribed  upon  such  monument:  "War 
would  ever  be  a  fugitive  if  only  Christ 
among  us  all  might  live." 


the  pending  OPA  extension  bill. 

RFSTBICnONS   DDTEK 

As  the  legislative  sittiatlon  Etands  at  the 
moment  both  the  House  and  the  Senate — by 


different  Government  agencies  and  officials 
have  circulated  dire  warnings  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  saving  the  OPA.  The  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  a  spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  denounced  the  pend- 
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kind  In  the  history  of  American  educa- 
tion. Union  College  was  founded  short- 
ly after  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  new  dawn  of  freedom.  The  Chan- 
celorship  was  established  70  years  ago, 
but  during  the  war  it  has  net  been  con- 
ferred upon  anyone. 

Among  the  distinguished  holders  of 
this  position  at  Union  College  in  past 
years  will  be  found  the  names  of  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Elihu 
Root.  William  Howard  Taft.  Leonard 
Wood.  John  W.  Davis.  Bernard  M. 
Baruch.  Wendell  L.  WUlkie,  and  Joseph 
Grew. 

The  commencement  address  was 
broadcast  over  SUUon  WGY.  from  Sche- 
nectady. It  is  a  ver>  challenging  ad- 
dress on  a  very  challenging  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rec6rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


}NBianJTT     AND    rtMTDOU 

Union  College  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes.  creating  our  great  Federal 
Union,  were  bom  within  9  years  of  each 
other  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  In  freedom. 

Your  college  followed  the  precepts  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  non- 
•ectirtan  Institution,  thereby  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  many  other  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  Nation.  This  Is  undoubtedly  the 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  name  "Union" 
College,  and  proves  that  its  founders  were 
farslghied  In  recognizing  that  "In  unity 
there  is  strength."  and  that  opportunity  for 
education  should  be  open  to  all. 

Whether  or  not  we  realize  it.  the  barriers 
between  different  creeds  and  doctrines  and 
forms  of  worship,  as  well  as  the  barriers 
between  different  philosophies  of  life,  are 
being  broken  down  generation  after  genera- 
tion. 

The  speed  with  which  these  barriers  are 
totally  destroyed  Is  largely  dependent  upon 
true  individual  freedom  of  thought,  expres- 
sion and  action  with  no  iron  curtains  to  bar 
tfOm  the  rest  of  the  world  full  information 
regarding  the  human  relationships  which 
exist  In  any  part  of  the  world.  The  United 
Nations  organization  can  have  no  hope  of 
peace  unless  and  until  we  have  full  infor- 
mation under  the  limelight  of  publicity  re- 
garding the  rules  of  conduct  established  by 
all  governments  for  the  proper  control  of 
their  people  in  seeking  Justice,  equity  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  as  the  only  founda- 
tion upon  which  peace  can  survive. 

Thla  remlxMls  me  of  an  occurrence  when 
the  late  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  uas  holding 
his  question -and -answer  session  on  the 
radio.  Someone  asked.  "Dr.  Cadman.  do  you 
believe  the  time  will  ever  come  when  all 
Jews,  Catholics  and  Protestants  will  worship 
one  religion  In  the  same  church?"  This 
was  a  pretty  big  question  for  the  doctor, 
because  he  was  talking  to  millions  of  Jews. 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  he  hestitated 
only  a  few  seconds  when  he  replied.  "Yes 
I  do;  but  I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  would 
hate  to  be  the  first  archbishop  of  the 
church  •" 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  In  the  United 
States  of  America  we  are  140000.000  people 
born  Into  the  world  without  our  consent 
and  under  the  processes  esubllshed  by  God 
Almighty.  We  are  not  responsible  for  what 
we  are  when  we  come  Into  the  world,  but  wfr 
should  have  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
regarding  what  we  are  when  we  leave  the 
world. 

Between  the  two  points  of  birth  and  death 
the  responsibility  as  to  what  we  make  of 
ouraelves  and  what  we  do  with  the  talents 


Ood  has  given  \m.  Is  largely  our  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  is  the  responslbUity  I 
am  going  to  talk  about  with  you  today. 

Let  us  remember  that  Christ  said,  "the 
laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire."  but  He  also 
talked  about  those  who  worked  IB  the  vine- 
yard and  referred  to  earning  our  living  by 
the  sweat  of  our  brow.  You  should  also  re- 
member, as  you  graduate  from  this  college, 
that  Christ  called  unto  Him  the  men  to 
whom  He  had  given  1  talent,  2  talents. 
and  5  talents,  and  asked  them  fc«'  an  ac- 
counting of  their  use  of  those  talents.  Your 
individual  responsibility  Is  to  see  that  the 
talenu  that  have  been  given  to  you  are  used 
In  such  a  way  that  you  can  be  satisfied  when 
you  have  rxui  yovir  course — that  you  have  been 
a  good  steward. 

Thirty  years  after  Union  College  was 
founded,  it  was  recognized  as  standing  on  a 
par  with  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton.  To- 
day It  has  an  extremely  high  rating,  and  the 
advantage  of  not  being  so  large  that  an  in- 
dividual loses  his  identity.  To  me  this  is 
important. 

Perhaps  we  might  draw  a  little  conclusion 
regarding  Union  as  related  to  some  of  these 
other  colleges,  which  are  known  as  great 
storehouses  of  knowledge.  The  president  of 
one  of  these  great  universities  recently  told 
me  that  the  reason  bis  university  is  such  a 
great  storehouse  of  knowledge  is  that  the 
freshmen  bring  so  much  knowledge  to  the 
institution,  and  the  seniors  take  so  little 
away !  I  am  informed  that  exactly  the  reverse 
is  the  ca.se  with  Union — that  the  freshmen 
come  here  acknowledging  their  limited  wis- 
dom, and  leave  here  with  an  abundance  of 
knowledge. 

Dr.  Nott,  who ,  at  the  age  of  30  became 
president  of  Union,  6er\'ed  62  years — probably 
longer  than  any  other  college  president  ever 
served  in  the  United  States.  He  invented 
many  kinds  of  stoves,  which  may  account  for 
the  heat  that  is  put  on  the  students  here  at 
Union  by  the  president  and  professors.  I  am 
told  the  students  leave  Union  weU  warmed 
up  to  the  necessity  of  accomplishment. 

Union  has  given  to  our  cotintry  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  6  Cabinet  members,  15 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  91 
Members  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 13  Governors  of  different  States. 
49  Important  diplomats,  approximately  200 
Judges,  40  missionaries  of  prominence,  15 
generals,  90  college  presidents,  and  many 
others  who  have  risen  to  prominence  and 
success  In  their  chosen  fields.  This  is  a  fine 
accomplishment,  when  you  consider  the  total 
output  of  graduates  from  Union  as  compared 
with  all  the  other  colleges  and  Instlttitions 
of  the  Nation.  It  should  add  to  your  deter- 
mination to  continue  the  fine  record  of  your 
college. 

Your  Institution  was  blessed  by  having  had 
the  great  Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  as  head  of 
your  electrical  department. 

A  few  of  your  notable  alumni  are: 

The  present  Secretary  of  War,  Robert  P. 
Patterson. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  under 
Lincoln. 

John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  Home, 
Sweet  Home. 

Lewis  Henry  Morgan,  a  founder  of  the 
science  of  anthropology. 

Union  College  has  had  fine  leadership  since 
its  foundation,  and  under  your  new  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Carter  Davidson,  your  Institution  Is 
again  in  the  hands  of  a  man  with  extensive 
experience  and  fine  accomplishment  in  edu- 
cational work.  I  wish  for  him  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him  the  greatest  success. 

In  the  educational  field,  as  in  all  walks  of 
life,  voluntary  cooperation  is  vital  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  greatest  results.  No 
rule  of  conduct  in  a  college  can,  of  Itself,  give 
the  student  an  education.  The  directors  of 
the  institution  can  prepare  the  way.  but  the 
student  must  seek  In  order  to  find  and  must 
knock  In  order  to  have  It  opened  unto  him, 
and  must  recognize  established  authority. 


Years  ago  Dr.  Al  Steams,  the  much  re- 
spected and  loved  head  of  Andover  School 
for  Boys,  told  me  of  a  strike  by  the  studenU 
against  the  established  rules  of  Andover. 
The  students  revolted  and  wrote  to  their 
parents  for  sympathy.  Most  parents  fur- 
nished sympathy,  and  the  revolt  continued. 
The  father  of  one  boy,  a  leader  in  the  school, 
studied  his  son's  letter  carefully,  and  finally 
sent  the  boy  this  telegram,  "My  dear  son,  I 
have  received  your  letter  of  complaint  against 
the  established  authority  of  the  £Chool. 
Steady,  my  boy.  steady."  This  telegram 
stopped  the  revolt,  and  the  boys  went  tack 
to  class  determined  to  abide  b'  the  rules  of 
the  school  until  the  unjust  rulings  could  be 
changed  by  orderly  process. 

What  a  lesson  that  telegram  would  be  to 
the  world  right  now  which  is  showing  dis- 
regard for  law  and  order,  disregard  for  their 
chosen  representatives,  and  trying  to  accom- 
plish great  things  by  disorderly  processes! 
We  can  always  afford  to  pay  the  price  for 
doing  things  In  an  orderly,  established  way. 
We  can  only  hope  for  peace  on  earth  If  we 
sacrifice  speed  for  orderly  process,  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  wish  to  do  the  right  thing  when  they 
understand. 

One  of  the  greatest  scientists  In  the  United 
States,  who  has  made  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  the  discovery  of  nuclear  energy  and 
the  atomic  bomb,  recently  told  me  that  the 
greatest  -value  in  the  discovery  was  to  be 
found  In  the  fact  that  It  demonstrated  to  all 
human  beings  throughout  the  earth,  who  can 
read  and  write  and  understand,  that  the 
human  family  has  it  within  its  power  tc> 
destroy  Itself. 

He  hoped  that,  with  the  recognition  of  thif^ 
fact,  the  human  family  would  follow  the 
course  of  making  the  necessary  sacrifices  to 
maintain  peace,  rather  than  use  the  atomic 
bomb  for  the  destruction  of  the  humar. 
family.  He  hoped  that  the  discovery  of  thn 
atomic  bomb  would  ca'use  people  to  sccep~ 
ways  and  means  for  settling  their  differences, 
both  great  and  sm&U.  in  the  local,  national 
and  international  courts  established  for  tht; 
purpose  of  settling  all  human  disputes,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  use  of  power,  which  S4) 
frequently  leads  to  the  destruction  of  rlgh*; 
by  the  power  of  might. 

While  we  are  referring  to  great  men  who 
have  graduated  from  your  college  and  per- 
formed their  accomplishments  in  the  world. 
I  do  not  wish  to  forget  that  fine  body  of  stu- 
dents and  your  alumni  who  went  forth  in 
World  Wars  I  and  II  to  defend  the  freedom 
which  I  am  here  today  to  talk  about.  Sev- 
enty-four of  your  students  and  alumni  ar>> 
listed  as  killed  in  action  in  World  War  II 
alone.  Mrs.  Hawkes  and  I  understand  this 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  free  men.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  lost  in  this  war  our 
only  son,  the  father  of  two  fine  children.  In 
addition  to  these  contributions,  your  colleg-i 
has  handled  a  quota  of  more  than  600  V-IJ 
trainees,  and  to  each  of  these  men  I  extern i 
my  congratulations  wlille  we  bow  our  heads 
in  solemn  reverence  to  those  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

I  wish  we  could  all  understand  what  free- 
dom Is.  I  wish  we  could  all  understand 
how  it  is  born.  I  wish  we  could  all  under- 
stand what  It  takes  to  preserve  It  in  the  true 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  word. 

You  are  graduating  at  a  time  when  the 
people  throughout  the  world  are  at  the 
breaking  point  with  freedom.  Ycu  must 
fulfill  your  Individual  responsibility  In  de- 
ciding whether  government  will  be  the  mas- 
ter or  simply  the  agent  of  the  people,  sub- 
servient to  their  will. 

Liberty  Is  freedom,  but  freedom  Is  net 
free.  It  is  the  most  expensive  thing  In  the 
world,  because  it  is  the  most  desired  thing 
In  the  world.  That  Is  the  reason  millioES 
of  men  and  women  have  been  willing  to 
give  up  their  lives,  either  In  an,  ^ort  to 
establish  It.  or  In  an  effort  to  defend  it  wbea 
there  Is  a  threat  to  take  It  awav. 


If  anything  is  certain.  It  is  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  freedom  is  ftill  acceptance  of 
Individual  responsibility  on  time. 

Pull  acceptance  of  Individual  responsi- 
bility carries  with  it  full  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  who  make  up 
any  nation,  of  which  any  partlctilar  indi- 
vidual is  a  part. 

The  national  character  can  never  be  higher 
than  the  composite  of  the  individual  charac- 
ters of  the  citizens  who  make  up  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  accepting  our  full  Individual 
responsibility  as  citizens  of  our  own  country, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  our  Nation  Justly  and 
fairly  accepts  Its  national  responslbUity  to 
the  world. 

In  the  case  of  our  great  country  at  this 
particular  hour  in  history,  our  national  re- 
sponsibility Is  one  that  carries  with  it  the 
penalty  of  leadership.  That  penalty  will 
always  continue  so  long  as  we  are  leaders. 

To  me  It  means  doing  a  little  more  than 
our  share  In  helping  to  raise  the  distressed 
nations  of  the  world  to  their  feet.  However, 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  should  foolishly 
Jeopardize  our  own  national  safety  by  doing 
the  things  for  other  nations  which  they 
should  do  for  themselves.  It  means  tempo- 
rarily helping  them  to  get  on  their  feet  and 
to  accept  their  own  responsibilities.  It  means 
rendering  that  help  on  a  practical,  sound 
basis,  tinctured  with  as  much  humaneness 
as  is  possible  in  the  face  of  the  conditions 
which  confront  our  own  people. 

If  we  lose  ourselves,  we  shall  not  save 
others,  and  if  we  fail  to  do  those  things  that 
He  within  our  power,  in  cooperating  with 
others  to  establish  a  way  to  peace,  then  we 
shall  not  save  ourselves.  We  want  a  peace 
that  keeps  faith  with  the  principles  our 
armed  forces,  living  and  dead,  fought  to 
preserve. 

We  don't  want  a  peace  that  compromises 
those  principles  or  sanctions  compromises  by 
our  allies  over  dead  men's  bodies.  The  way 
to  peace  on  earth  is  a  road  paved  with  prac- 
tical, concrete  rules  of  human  conduct,  along 
which  road  we  establish  spiritual  guideposts 
which  point  the  way  to  the  essence  of  the 
Golden  Rule. 

Hard-made  laws  without  this  spiritual 
seasoning  can  only  lead  to  the  curtailment  or 
destruction  of  vital  human  liberties  granted 
to  mankind  by  God  Almighty. 

Freedom  of  the  Individual  involves  volun- 
tary cooperation,  because  no  one  can  be  free 
who  has  to  be  forced  by  law  or  the  strong 
arm  of  government  to  perform  his  functions 
of  life  in  cooperation  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. 

Our  rule  of  action  and  human  relationships 
must  cause  the  heart  and  brain  to  function 
In  proper  proportions  in  directing  our  course 
of  cooperation;  and  the  conscience  must  not 
be  put  aside.  Our  human  relations  cannot 
be  directed  solely  by  the  brain,  because  it 
Is  too  calculating  and  cold.  Neither  can  they 
be  directed  solely  by  the  emotions  of  the 
heart,  because  they  are  too  warm  and  often 
carry  us  astray, 

A  few  of  our  most  important  individual 
responsibilities  are: 

1.  To  understand  our  form  of  government 
and  Its  processes.  To  use  actively  and  intelli- 
gently our  right  of  suffrage  to  make  neces- 
sary changes  in  accord  with  the  prescribed 
methods  in  the  Constitution.  To  remember, 
as  you  are  embarking  upon  life's  Journey, 
that  no  accomplishment  in  life  will  be  of 
any  permanent  value  unless  we  preserve  the 
foundation  of  government  upon  which  rests 
our  security  and  reward  for  accomplishment. 

I  had  this  indelibly  Impressed  upon  me 
when  I  flew  over  the  ocean  the  day  after 
VE-day  and  went  through  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Malta.  Greece.  Africa,  Pales- 
tine, and  then  flew  home.  I  saw  the  results 
of  the  human  family  standing  idly  by  while 
leaders  usurped  the  powers  that  belonged  to 
the  people.  I  saw  the  results  of  the  people 
looking  to  government  for  guaranteed 
security.    I  saw  the  results  of  the  Individual 


being  wiUing  to  trade  his  freedoms  and  op- 
portunities for  government-guaranteed 
seciu-lty  which  the  citizen  believed  would  re- 
lieve him  of  his  individual  responsibility. 

The  results  were  chaos,  abject  misery, 
suffering,  starvation  and  death — all  combined 
with  injustices  and  inequities. 

Greece,  which  was  once  the  leader  of  the 
world,  is  now  torn  by  factional  differences, 
hatred  and  bitterness  between  groups,  none 
of  which  have  the  vitally  necessary  regard 
for  law  and  order.  I  remembered  that  431 
years  before  Christ,  Pericles,  in  addressing  the 
Athenian  people  in  honor  of  the  dead,  made 
this  remarkable  statement,  which  should 
make  every  American  pause  and  think — 

"But  before  I  praise  the  dead.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  by  what  principles  of 
action  we  rose  to  power,  and  under  what 
institutions  and  through  what  manner  of 
life  our  empire  became  great.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
copy  our  neighbors,  but  are  an  example  to 
them.  It  is  true  that  we  are  called  a  democ- 
racy, for  the  administration  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  many  and  not  of  the  few.  But  whUe 
the  law  secures  equal  Justice  to  all  alike 
in  their  private  disputes,  the  claim  of  ex- 
cellence is  also  recognized;  and  when  a  citizen 
is  In  any  way  distinguished,  he  is  preferred 
to  the  public  service,  not  as  a  matter  of 
privilege,  but  as  the  reward  of  merit.  To 
avow  poverty  with  us  is  no  disgrace;  the 
true  disgrace  is  in  doing  nothing  to  avoid 
It.  An  Athenian  citizen  does  not  neglect  the 
state  because  he  takes  care  of  his  own  house- 
hold; and  even  those  of  us  who  are  engaged 
in  business  have  a  very  fair  Idea  of  politics. 
We  alone  regard  a  man  who  takes  no  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  not  as  a  harmless, 
but  as  a  useless  character;  and  if  few  of 
us  are  originators,  we  are  all  soxind  Judges 
of  a  policy," 

a.  You  have  an  individual  responsibility  to 
learn  from  the  past  for  your  guidance  in  the 
future.  To  know  that  wherever  governments 
in  the  past  have  attempted  to  relieve  the  in- 
dividual of  his  normal  responsibilities  and 
promised  an  easy  life  under  government- 
guaranteed  security,  the  scheme  has  ended 
up  in  the  destruction  of  individual  freedom. 
Grover  Cleveland  once  said  he  understood  it 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  citizen  to  sup- 
port the  Government,  but  not  the  responsl- 
bUity of  Government  to  support  the  citizen. 
Most  of  the  former  leading  nations  of  the 
world  lie  in  the  international  "Junk  pile,"  be- 
cause the  citizens  have  been  willing  to  trade 
freedom  for  government-guaranteed  security, 
which  never  matured.  There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  diligent  and  efficient  work,  and  any 
government  rules,  capitalistic  rules,  or  labor 
union  rules,  which  have  as  their  objective 
the  elimination  of  work,  the  reduction  of 
efficiency,  or  the  standardization  of  accom- 
plishment, win  end  in  failure. 

What  would  you  athletes  in  college  think 
If  the  director  of  athletics  should  say  to  those 
seeking  to  enter  athletic  events,  "Now,  I  want 
you  to  train  dUigently  and  avoid  overindul- 
gence In  things  that  will  interfere  with  your 
athletic  success."  Then  you  sacrifice  and 
train  and  prepare  for  the  competitive  event, 
only  to  have  the  director  of  athletics  say, 
Just  before  the  event,  "Now,  we  don't  want 
anyone  to  win;  therefore,  in  the  running  of 
the  100-yard  dash  we  are  going  to  ask  every- 
one to  stop  at  the  95-yard  line  so  you  can  aU 
break  the  100-yard  tape  simultaneously. 

What  a  fine  track  team  you  would  have 
through  such  standardization  of  accomplish- 
ment! You  Just  wouldn't  have  anyone  enter- 
ing the  athletic  field.  So  It  is  in  aU  walks  of 
life. 

3.  It  is  your  individual  responsibility  to 
remember  also  there  is  no  substitute  for 
honesty  and  integrity  in  whatever  walk  of 
life  you  choose.  There  can  be  no  real  suc- 
cess In  the  life  of  any  individual  unless  it  Is 
attained  on  a  foundation  of  honesty  and  In- 
tegrity. 

4.  It  is  your  individual  responsibility  to 
fight  incessantly  for  the  fair  rights  of  mi- 


norities, realizing  always,  if  you  happen  to 
be  of  the  majority  today,  you  may  be  of  the 
minority  tomorrow.  In  this  fight  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  minorities,  it  is  your  duty 
and  responsibility  to  bring  home  to  the  mi- 
norities three  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  equity 
on  the  grounds  that  what  they  seek,  they 
should  likewise  give. 

(a)  Equity  aldr  the  vigilant,  not  the  sloth- 
ful: 

(b)  He  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity; 

(c)  He  who  comes  into  equity  mtut  do  so 
with  clean  hands. 

No  minority  group  has  a  right  to  seek  for 
Itself  that  which  it  does  not,  or  is  unwilling 
to,  grant  to  others.  An  organized  minority 
that  usurps  power  is  quite  as  dangerous  as  an 
arbitrary  majority  that  misuses  power. 

5.  It  is  your  individual  responsibility,  not 
only  to  your  Nation,  but  to  yoiu-  Creator,  to 
so  use  the  talents  with  which  God  has  en- 
dowed you,  as  to  not  only  bring  success 
to  yourself,  but  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  world,  and  thus  serve 
your  purpose  in  walking  along  life's  high- 
way. Just  to  live,  and  play,  and  die  is  not 
accomplishment. 

6.  You  have  an  individual  responsibility  to 
develop  and  bring  into  general  understand- 
ing the  greatest  science  of  them  all— the 
science  of  human  relationship.  We  have 
forged  far  ahead  in  o\u  understanding  and 
development  in  the  applied  sciences,  but  we. 
and  all  other  people  of  the  earth,  have  woe- 
fully failed  In  properly  balancing  scientific 
development  with  true  understanding  and 
application  of  the  rules  necessary  in  the 
science  of  human  relationship. 

I  suggest  here  that  the  successful  business- 
men of  this  Nation  should  be  willing  to  give 
2  or  3  days  a  year  of  their  time  by  presenting 
themselves  at  the  different  colleges  to  discuss 
this  question  of  human  relationship,  and 
submit  to  questions  and  answers.  I  am  wUl- 
Ing  to  volimteer  to  be  one  of  those  men  and 
to  use  my  best  efforts  in  securing  volunteers 
throughout  the  United  States  for  every  col- 
lege which  may  be  interested. 

In  studying  this  great  problem,  we  must 
remember  that  monopKkly  In  the  hands  of 
any  one  group  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  all  as  is  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  any  other  group.  This  is  evidenced  right 
now  by  the  monopoly  that  has  grown  up  in 
our  society  in  the  hands  of  labor  leaders  who 
apparently  have  the  power  without  restraint 
of  law  to  bring  the  Nation  to  its  knees. 

We  have  corrected,  or  attempted  to  correct, 
monopoly  in  capital.  We  must,  in  the  true 
interest  of  the  patriotic  American  working 
men  and  women,  take  wise  and  Just  steps  to 
stop  the  monopolistic  practices  of  labor  lead- 
ers which  Interfere  with  the  guaranteed 
rights  of  our  free  people.  This  must  be  done 
temperately  and  wisely  without  vengeance  or 
bitterness  or  any  effort  at  reprisal.  It  must 
Jtist  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  That  is  one  of  your  individual  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Monopoly  must  not  be  permitted  in  this 
country  in  the  ranks  of  ownership,  labor, 
agriculture,  religion,  or  any  other  phase  of 
our  life  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  people. 
Whenever  any  individual  or  group  attempts 
to  monopolize  anything  in  the  United  States 
to  the  detriment  of  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
they  should  be  controlled  by  law  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  There  should  be  no  ez- 
cepticns  to  this  rule. 

Let  each  of  us  determine  to  rebuUd  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  people  of  our  Nation,  re- 
membering that  morals  are  always  at  a  low 
ebb  after  a  horrible  war  such  ss  we  have  been 
through.  We  must  i^reserve  the  vital  and 
fundamental  principles  on  which  our  great 
form  of  government  has  been  built.  It  is 
our  responsibility  not  to  trade  a  success  for 
a  failure.  There  is  pretty  good  evidence  on 
the  wall  of  history  that  we  are  a  success,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Witness 
the  fact  that  the  world  has  come  to  us  twice 
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In  the  Ust  25  years  imploriag  <rar  aid  to 
prcMX-re  the  came  ot  trecttom.  The  (act  that 
bundreds  ot  tboaaaxKte  of  human  beingi  all 
over  the  world  are  seeing  entranee  Into  this 
comitiy  tm  •  pcnnaacnt  bomc.  aobalantlates 
thiB  datan  at  tneeem,  bccacee  people  do  not 
flock  to  fallurea.    People  flock  to  suooeee. 

It  is  ixist  %i  unsound  for  anyone  In  pablio 
cAce  to  tell  you  that  eTerythlng  Is  all  right 
tn  this  country  as  it  is  to  tell  you  that  every- 
thing has  gone  to  the  dogs  and  there  is  no 
bope  for  the  future.  Neither  statement  is 
correct. 

Everything  is  not  all  rigbt.  Tbe  people  cf 
the  wca-ld  are  confused  and  tn  a  state  of  be- 
wilderment. ICilllons  are  seeking  a  way  out 
without  being  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
sclvlng  the  problems  confronting  us. 

Sooie  people  say  that  no  matter  what  crur 

-national  debt  Is.  we  have  nothmg  to  worry 

\^  about  because  we  owe  the  money  to  ourselves. 

Many  are  openly  preaching  group  hatred. 
trying  to  pit  capital  against  labor,  and  labor 
fgalnst  capital. 

Ifajoritier  are  intolerant  of  minorities  and 
minorities  are  Intolerant  of  majorities. 

If  those  involved  in  this  process  are  per- 
muted to  be  successful,  then  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  tbe  development  and  suc- 
cess of  the  individual  as  a  free  man. 

Of  course,  we  owe  our  national  debt  to  o\ir- 
■elves.  but  unless  we  repay  those  among 
uc  who  have  advanced  the  money,  then  we 
will  have  broken  faith  and  repudiated  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  people  to  each  other,  made 
•  through  their  government.  Bepudiation 
does  not  make  for  confldence.  and  without 
•onfldence  and  voluntary  cooperation  we  can 
have  no  future  success. 

Unless  and  until  the  capitalist  and  the 
owners  of  property  see  that  there  can  be  no 
success  with,  or  safety  for.  capital  without 
tbe  sanction  and  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  people,  and  unless  and  until  the  work- 
man andentaDds  tbat  his  success  and  fu- 
ture praaptct*  dapmd  upon  fair  service  in 
return  for  fair  wages,  and  that  fair  wages 
can  only  come  from  the  fruits  of  voluntary 
cooperative  effort,  then  there  is  little  hope 
of  our  making  a  success  of  reconversion  from 
the  war  to  normal  peacetime  operation. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  the  fu- 
ture of  this  cotmtry  will  be  what  you  make  it. 
Youth  of  today  is  maturity  tomorrow,  and  I 
here  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
contributions  that  youth  has  made  to  this 
country  and  elsewhere.  There  sre  many 
other  worthy  examples  of  importance,  but  I 
note  here: 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel  at  20,  a  framer  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  at  30.  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  32:  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  Invented  the  telephone  at  28; 
George  Eastman  produced  dry  plates  for 
ptaotography  at  26;  George  Westlnghcuse,  an 
alumnus,  invented  the  air  brake  at  22; 
'  Pord  produced  his  first  motorcar  at  29; 
■dison.  an  honorary  alumnus,  in- 
vented the  Incandescent  lamp  at  32;  the 
Wright  brothers  were  32  and  36.  respectively, 
at  the  time  of  their  first  air  flight;  Wool- 
worth  established  his  first  store  when  24; 
John  D.  Rockefeller  organized  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  when  31;  John  Wanamaker  opened  his 
first  department  store  at  31;  Lord  Byron  pub- 
lished his  first  bo<*  of  poems  at  19;  Charles 
Dickens  published  his  first  book  of  Pickwick 
P»P«"  *t  24;  John  T.  Delane  was  editor  of  the 
London  Times  at  23;  Edward  W.  Bok  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  at  28;  Luther 
Burbank  produced  the  "Burbank  poUto"  at 
22;  Dr.  Hyde  became  president  of  Bowdoln 
CoUege  at  27;  Mark  Hopkins  became  president 
of  Waiiams  OoUege  at  34;  Dr.  EUot  became 
president  of  Harvard  at  35;  Dr.  Robert  Hut- 
chins  became  president  of  Chicago  University 


at  SO:  your  own  Dr.  Carter  Davidson  became 
president  of  Knox  College  at  the  age  of  31. 

This  Is  the  march  of  youth  Instead  of  tbe 
"march  of  time,"  and  It  Indicates  what  Is 
expected  of  you  in  the  crisis  ahead. 

II  you  will  accept  your  full  individual 
reqionsibility  and  the  students  of  other  col- 
leges will  cooperate  with  you  tn  accepting 
their  full  individual  responsibility,  then  I 
have  no  fear  for  the  future.  Remember,  the 
greatest  accomplishments  of  mankind  have 
been  made  when  the  troubles  and  problems 
of  the  world  seemed  insurmountable. 

You  will  not  attain  your  objectives  If  you 
agree  with  those  who  are  preaching  the 
philosophy  that  everything  is  going  to  l>e  all 
right.  I  would  change  that  little  song  to 
everything  Is  going  to  be  all  right  if  the 
American  citizen,  who  is  qualified  and 
equipped  to  do  a  job,  will  accept  the  full 
call  of  duty. 

Let  us  remember  always  that  Individual 
responsibility  is  so  interwoven  with  indi- 
vidual freedom  that  together  they  make  tbe 
fabric  of  liberty,  and  if  you  destroy  the 
warp,  you  destroy  the  wool. 

There  should  be  no  room  in  your  vocabu- 
lary for  any  words  of  failure  as  you  embark 
upon  the  sea  of  life. 

Plfty  years  ago.  when  I  was  17  years  of 
age.  I  remember  telling  my  mother,  "I  wish 
I  had  been  bom  50  years  sooner,  because  all 
the  opportunities  for  advancement  and  suc- 
cess are  gone." 

She  remarked.  "No.  my  boy,  there  will  be 
Increasing  opportunities  for  accomplishment 
as  the  world  and  the  human  family  develop. 
They  may  be  in  different  fields  for  different 
generations,  but  the  opportunities  will  be 
there."  She  further  said  that  success  must 
not  be  measured  in  dollars,  but  rather  must 
be  mea£ured  in  the  value  of  the  accomplish- 
ment to  the  vrelfare  of  the  human  family. 
She  wax  right. 

How  often  I  have  heard  men  and  women 
say.  "Why,  I  had  that  idea,  and  now  this 
fellow  has  made  millions  out  of  it."  My  re- 
sponse to  them  was,  as  It  L&  to  you,  that  a 
good  idea  is  of  little  or  no  value  unless  it  is 
put  Into  action.  Success  In  life  comes  from 
thinking  and  acting  on  time. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  a  story  to  strengthen 
your  determination  never  to  give  up. 

Two  little  frogs  fell  into  a  milk  can.  They 
fought  vigorously  for  a  while  to  get  out. 
Finally  one  said  to  the  other,  "I  am  tired. 
We  can  never  get  out  of  here,  so  I  am  going 
to  quit."    He  was  drowned. 

The  other  frog  said  to  himself.  "I  will  never 
give  up  so  long  as  I  live."  He  kept  kicking 
away  until  he  discovered  he  had  churned  the 
milk  Into  a  solid  foundation  of  butter,  which 
to  him  at  that  moment  was  the  top  of  the 
world. 

I  urge  you,  who  still  live  in  a  free  country, 
to  do  your  part  in  reharnessing  government 
to  make  it  the  servant  of  the  people.  I  urge 
you.  In  respect  for  the  millions  of  boys  who 
served  in  this  war  and  the  millions  preceding 
them,  who  made  the  supreme  effort  and  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  to 
try  to  find  a  fair  balance  In  equity  between 
all  groups  which  make  up  our  American 
system  of  freemen. 

In  closing,  let  us  vow  that  we  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  tearing  down  of  our  national 
house:  rather  let  us  choose  the  right  archi- 
tects to  repair  and  make  the  improvements 
desired  at  a  rate  of  speed  compatible  with 
the  preservation  of  our  foundauons  and  the 
principles  vital  to  the  safety  of  our  super- 
structure. Then  it  will  stand  the  storms  of 
temporary  differences  which  come  from  the 
processes  of  evolution  in  human  desires  and 
objectives.  God  grant  you  stistalned  deter- 
mination and  guidance  to  use  your  talents 
well.  May  you  help  solve  the  greatest  ob- 
jective of  mankind — peace — not  by  force,  but 
with  freedom. 


TW  Enbattlcil  Farmer 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTTES 
Wednesdav,  June  26. 1946 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
25,  the  Washington  Pcxst  reported  Chair- 
man of  the  Famine  Emergency  Com- 
mittee Chester  C.  Davis  as  saying  that 
the  United  States  "is  nearing  its  gf)al  of 
6  000,000  tons  of  wheat  for  famine  relief 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1946."  Chair- 
man Davis  further  stated  that  by  June 
30  there  will  be  5,723.000  tons  of  'vheat 
in  port,  en  route,  or  available  for  ship- 
ment. 

What  do  these  facts  mean?  Son  ply 
this:  The  American  farmer  who  pro- 
duces food  crops  is  putting  forti  the 
greatest  effort  to  do  the  most  with  the 
least  of  any  single  group  in  America 
today. 

The  latest  census  figures  reveal  that 
7,500.000  Americans  are  new  employed 
on  farms.  This  number  compare.',  with 
the  7,500.000  Americans  employed  in 
trade  and  commerce  and  the  11.750.000 
Americans  employed  In  manuf act  Jring. 
Farming,  then,  engages  the  services  of 
enough  Americans  to  make  it  thi?  sec- 
ond or,  at  least  the  third  occupaton  in 
this  country  from  the  numerical  pcint  of 
view.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  20  years  ago  farming  w£s  still 
America's  chief  job  numerically.  The 
demands  of  war,  the  lure  of  high  wages 
in  industry,  and  Increased  mechiniza- 
tion  of  all  farm  tasks  have  wrought  this 
great  change  in  the  span  of  a  single 
generation. 

What  has  happened  to  the  American 
farmer  in  the  midst  of  this  great  cl^iange; 
a  change  as  momentous  as  that  of  the 
so-called  "industrial  revolution"  in  Eng- 
land during  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  the  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries;  a  change  of  country- 
wide and  worldwide  significance  which 
took  place  in  approximately  onu-fifth 
the  time  as  that  of  its  earlier  English 
coimterpart? 

The  American  farmer  has  not  looked 
up  from  his  labor.  He  has  fed  his  family. 
He  has  fed  his  countrymen.  He  is  now 
asked  to  feed  the  world. 

With  what  human  aid  Is  the  Am  ;rican 
farmer  expected  to  do  this  tremendous 
task?  With  what  hope  of  security? 
With  what  purely  mechanical  means  of 
production? 

Let  us  look  at  Nebraska. 

Even  before  the  war  there  was  e  pop- 
ulation drift  from  the  farm  to  the  urban 
centers  of  Industry.  The  armed  services 
took  25  percent  of  Nebraska  farmers  and 
farm  workers  In  the  most  efficient  and 
productive  age  group.  Slightly  lesi  than 
this  percentage  went  into  defense  plants. 
The  true  picture  of  the  farm  labor  sup- 
ply In  Nebraska  during  the  war  years  Is 
that  10  to  30  percent  more  food  crops 
and  more  livestock  were  sent  to  ir  arket 
with  between  46  and  47  percent  less  farm 
workers  to  do  the  job. 


Do  I  hear  the  comment:  "But  that  was 
during  the  war.  The  situation  is  bound 
to  ease  up  now"? 

The  fact  is  that  the  situation  is  not  eas- 
ing up.  It  Is,  on  the  contrary,  growing 
progressively  more  serious.  Hundreds  of 
Nebraska  farm  boys  came  back  from  the 
war  with  the  determination  to  go  into 
industry.  Hundreds  more  had  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  priv- 
ileges of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  and  go 
to  occupational  schools  or  to  colleges 
and  professional  institutions.  Hundreds 
more  were  physically  incapacitated  for 
farm  work  because  of  wounds  incurred 
in  the  defense  of  their  country.  Other 
hundreds  of  Nebraska  farm  boys  will 
never  return. 

And  it  Is  difficult  to  recruit  new  labor 
from  industry  to  the  farm  where  wages 
are  not  so  high  and  where — instead  of 
an  8-hour  day  in  an  air-croled  factory — 
the  farmer  must  work  16  hours  a  day, 
with  the  thermometer  109"  In  the 
shade^and  no  shade. 

What  about  farm  machinery?  I  have 
been  told  that  some  2.000,000  tractors 
were  released  for  domestic  use  during 
the  war.  That  figure  may  be  accurate. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  Nebraska 
farmers  never  saw  their  full  share,  one- 
half  of  their  share,  or  one-fourth  of 
their  share.  The  well-worn,  over- 
worked Nebraska  tractors  were  held 
together— like  the  fiying  fortresses  of 
Bataan — by  chicken  wire  and  good  old- 
fashioned  American  mechanical  ingenu- 
ity. They  were  held  together  by  a  bolt 
and  a  prayer. 

It  has  been  over  a  year  since  VE-day — 
nearly  10  months  since  VJ-day.  It  must 
be  better  now.  But  the  truth  Is  that 
the  situation  in  regard  to  machinery  is 
no  better.  In  fact,  to  use  a  Biblical  com- 
parison, the  farmer  Is  today  making 
more  bricks  with  less  straw.  He,  to- 
gether with  the  Americans  who  went  out 
on  strikes  and  those  who  did  not  go  out 
on  strikes,  has  lost  3,000,000  autos  and 
trucks,  415,000  washing  machines,  95,- 
000  electric  ranges,  75,000  gas  water 
heaters,  and  3.000,000,000  board  feet  of 
lumber  because  of  work  stoppages  due  to 
Industrial  disputes.  When  you  consider 
that  the  three  major  manufacturers  of 
farm  implements  have  been  among  the 
hardest  hit  by  strikes,  then  you  will  real- 
ize the  extent  to  which  the  farmer  has 
been  deprived  In  peace  of  the  necessary 
equipment  to  make  peace  workable. 

The  Washington  Star  for  June  25 
quotes  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  the 
authority  for  the  statemei;t  that  "our 
production  of  Industrial  goods  is  now  64 
percent  above  the  average  for  1936-39." 
And  the  Star  goes  on  to  quote  the  OPA 
as  pointing  out  that  "passenger-car  tires 
are  being  turned  out  at  the  all-time  rec- 
ord of  68,000.000  annually:  that  in  April, 
174.000  vacuum  cleaners  left  the  fac- 
tories. 18.000  more  than  in  any  prewar 
month;  that  in  the  same  month  we  made 
177.000  washing  machines,  19.000  better 
than  the  best  previous  month;  and  so 
on." 

Just  try  telling  this  to  the  farm  wife 
who  has  had  to  go  back  to  scrubbing  her 
clothes  on  a  washboard  or  to  the  farmer 
who  cannot  get  tires  for  love  or  money 
for     his     all-duty,     ramshackle     1936 


"Chevy"  truck.  If  you  do.  you  will  re- 
semble what  a  coal-mine  owner  might 
look  like  after  walking  through  a  John 
L.  Lewis  picket  line  in  the  year  of  law 
and  order  1946. 

The  people  in  my  district  do  not  enjoy 
being  told  that  they  are  getting  what 
they  know  they  are  not. 

The  American  farmer  who  turns  out 
the  food  crops  does  not  want  a  New  Deal. 
He  does  not  want  an  old  deal.  He  wants 
a  square  deal.  You  want  him  to  produce, 
labor,  so  that  5'ou  can  stay  at  your  jobs 
rather  than  face  the  seething  wrath  of  a 
hungry  world.  All  right,  then,  give  him 
the  tools  he  needs  to  produce.  Stay  on 
the  job  yourself.  You  want  him  to  pro- 
duce, management,  so  that  you  can  make 
a  fair  profit  from  your  Investment.  All 
right,  then,  see  to  it  that  the  goods  that 
are  produced  are  apportioned  so  that  the 
man  in  the  country  gets  as  much  as  the 
man  in  the  city,  so  the  small-town  deal- 
ers get  the  same  peicentage  quota  that 
the  dealers  do  in  Chicago,  New  York,  De- 
troit, and  San  Francisco.  You  want  him 
to  produce.  Government,  so  that  taxes 
will  be  paid  and  budgets  balanced.  All 
right,  then,  see  to  it  that  the  farmer  gets 
protective  and  progressive  laws,  along 
with  those  that  protect  and  advance  la- 
bor, management,  and  commerce. 

If  the  rest  of  America  pitches  in  and 
helps  the  American  farmer  instead  of 
hanging  back  and  refusing  to  help  or 
actually  making  it  harder  for  him  to  turn 
out  food  crops,  then  there  need  be  no 
worry  about  the  farmer  shouldering  his 
rightful  burden  and  doing  more  than  his 
job. 

Do  you  doubt  the  farmer's  sincere  de- 
termination to  cooperate  in  order  to  bring 
a  good  way  of  life  out  of  this  seeming 
chaos  of  reconstruction?  Listen  to  the 
pledge  taken  by  young  farm  men  and 
women  at  the  sixteenth  national  4-H 
camp  recently  held  in  Washington: 

I  pledge  my  head  to  clearer  thinking,  my 
heart  to  greater  loyalty,  my  hands  to  larger 
service,  my  health  to  better  living — for  my 
club,  my  community,  my  country,  and  my 
world. 

Listen  to  this  pledge,  you  would-be  be- 
trayers of  the  Constitution:  Listen,  and 
be  afraid.  Listen  to  this  pledge,  you 
patriots  of  all  parties,  all  races,  all  creeds, 
and  all  walks  of  life;  listen,  and  gain  new 
courage.  Deprived  of  opportunity,  the 
American  farmer  will  still  fight  on  for 
what  makes  this  country  great;  and, 
should  he  be  allowed  to  fall,  we  will  all 
fall  with  him.  Granted  opportunity,  the 
American  farmer  will  go  forward,  hand  in 
hand  with  his  countrymen  of  other  oc- 
cupations, to  attain  a  better  future  for 
every  one  of  us. 


Galling er  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  tell  this  House  of 


my  long  interest  and  experience  in  hos- 
piuls  and  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that 
I  come  to  the  well  of  the  Chamber  only 
when  I  am  impelled  by  the  gravity  and 
seriousness  of  a  problem. 

I  have  asked  for  time  this  afternoon 
to  discuss  with  you  a  situation  that  is 
quite  oefinitely  and  indisputively  one 
which  we  have  neglected  and  set  aside 
and  mishandled  for  so  long  that  a  seri- 
ous situation  exists.  I  speak  of  Gal- 
linger  Municipal  Hospital,  the  general 
hospital  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  in  addition  serves  certain  outly- 
ing areas  for  communicable  disease  and 
psychiatry.  Many  of  the  conditions 
existing  there  are  a  horror  and  a  dis- 
grace. I  bring  them  to  you  with  a  keen 
sense  that  perhaps  my  own  responsibility 
in  the  matter  Is  greater  than  that  of 
most  of  you  because  I  have  worked  so 
many  years  in  these  fields.  But  there 
are  any  number  of  you  who  serve  on 
hospital  boards  in  your  own  communities 
who  have  been  here  much  longer  than 
I  who  have  seen  fit  to  turn  away  your 
heads  even  as  I.  This  afternoon  I  pro- 
pose to  give  you  a  picture  of  actual  con- 
ditions presently  existing  in  what  should 
be  the  finest  municipal  hospital  In  the 
United  States.  These  conditions  are  due 
fundamentally  to  our  apathies,  our  care- 
lessness, our  failure  to  assume  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  authoritative  body 
In  the  situation. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  shocked  wide 
awake  by  the  attitude  that  appears  to  be 
abroad  among  us  that  patients  in  Gal- 
llnger  Hospital  because  many  of  them  are 
indigent,  unable  to  pay  for  their  care, 
do  not  require  what  patients  at  other 
hospitals  do.  It  would  seem  that  it  does 
not  really  matter  if  windows  are  not 
washed,  cracks  not  mended,  plaster  not 
repaired,  walls  not  painted:  that  it  does 
not  matter  that  there  is  little  if  any 
rubber  protection  for  the  beds,  or  even 
sheets  in  certain  departments;  that  these 
patients  do  not  need  what  is  generally 
considered  the  decencies  of  adequate 
medical  care. 

Gallinger  Is  the  general  hospital  for 
the  great  metropolitan  community  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — a  community  that 
has   multiplied   itself   several   times   in 
these  last  years,  and  consequently  In- 
creased Its  need  for  the  kind  of  medical 
service  that  only  a  municipal  hospital 
can  give.    A  city  such  as  this  must  have 
a  hospital  for  communicable  diseases  to 
protect    the    whole    population    from 
epidemics  and  a  psychiatric  service  to 
care  for  the  mentally  ill  quite  regardless 
of  their  ability  to  pay.    In  addition,  a  city 
of  this  size  must  have  a  place  where  those 
who  can  pay  only  a  part  or  even  no  part 
at  all  of  their  care  can  be  treated  and 
nursed  back  to  health.    It  is  this  place 
that  Gallinger  fills.    It  has  all  the  depart- 
ments other  general  hospitals  have,  in- 
cluding  services   for   general    medicine 
and  surgery,  pediatrics,  obstetrics,  crip- 
pled children,  venereals,  and  other  com- 
municable   disease    requiring    Isolation, 
tuberculosis  and  psychiatry.    It  should 
not  be  compared  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals  of  Walter  Reed  and  Bethesda, 
nor  with  the  specialized  psychiatric  hos- 
pital of  St.  Elizabeths  but  rather  with 
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the  Philadelphia  General,  the  Boston  and 
Bt.  Louis  City,  tbe  great  Cook  County 
HwrHiil  In  Ct^caco,  and  so  forth.  Such 
eoaiparfna  revoils  that  these  great  hos- 
pitals have  virtually  completed  plants 
and  in  addition  the  people  of  those  com- 


ated — and  crippled  children,  I  trust  we 
shall  really  do  a  job.  We  seem  to  have 
the  habit  of  putting  up  four  walls  and  a 
roof.  BO  to  si>eak.  anc"  expect  such  little 
things  as  facilities  and  paint  and  fur- 
nishings to  drop  from  heaven. 


Pood  Is.  after  all.  a  very  large  part  of  a 
patient's  need:  38  cents  a  <iay.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  pretty  slim.  Oh,  yes;  there  is 
a  somewhat  larger  amotmt  allowed  for 
tuberculosis  patients,  but  ever  that  is 
less  than  we  housewives  would  think 
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not  only  penny-wise  but  pound -foolish, 
for  It  is  a  refusal  on  our  part  to  look 
the  problem  squarely  in  the  face  and 
take  sane  siejps  to  meet  it. 
One  reason  that  I  blame  myself  for 


fact  that  students  arc  supplying  nurslnf 
seriice  at  Gallinger  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  instruction  with  the  result  that 
there  are  numerous  failures  in  State 
board  examinations. 


•a  esevse  for  not  making  an  lacut  of  thli 
mMtw  with  Justtoe  Black. 

JtaMc*  Jactoon.  on  tbe  eUter  hand  has 
dtaqwUtfled  M— ilf  tar  fttrttw-  aeme*  oa 
the  high  Oourt  by  the  vIoIhk*  of  his  attack 
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the  Fbiladelphia  General,  the  Boston  and 
Bt.  Louis  City,  the  great  Cook  County 
HoapHiil  in  Chicago,  and  so  forth  Such 
eoBparison  reveals  that  these  great  hos- 
Irtlals  have  TlrtuaOy  completed  plants 
and  in  addition  the  people  of  those  com- 
■nmities  can  go  directly  to  their  city 
councils  or  State  legislatures  with  their 
Here  in  the  District  the 
t  bave  little  recourse.  The  respon- 
sibility upon  tis  is  therefore  very  great. 
If r.  Speaker,  and  I  fear  we  have  not  been 
watchful  stewards  in  their  beUalf . 

Rece.ntly  I  spent  a  morning  at  what 
should  be  the  fbiest  mimicipal  hospiui 
In  the  United  Sutes.  I  found  it  on  a 
beautiful  location  on  the  Anacostia 
River  with  a  few  well  constructed  build- 
ings and  some  shockingly  old  ones.  Ac- 
COrtomed  to  modem  facilities  I  asked  for 
ttie  administration  building.  What  a 
hunt  that  was — for  there  is  not  any.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  expecting  an  economi- 
cally functioning  hospital  that  has  no 
proper  adriinistration  building. 

There  is  nothing  less  economical  than 
trying  to  function  in  old  buildings  as  cer- 
tain departments  at  Gallinger  are  hav- 
,  Ing  to  do.  Take  as  an  example  pedi- 
atrics. The  one  saving  grace  is  that  the 
wards  have  cubicles.  But  when  I  tell 
you  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
new  and  very  efficient  superintendent  is 
having  the  holes  and  the  cracks  filled  in 
as  he  can  with  the  small  staff  and  the 
Uttle  money  at  his  disposal,  and  that  the 
utility  rooms  are  sprayed  three  or  four 
times  a  day  and  the  wards  as  well,  the 
roaches  invade  the  cnbs  during  the 
nights,  you  can  perhaps  get  some  idea 
of  what  the  condition  of  that  building 
is — and  that  is  not  the  only  one.  I  have 
heard  Members  of  this  House  protest  the 
Insect  world  in  their  offices.  I  have  heard 
no  protests  against  the  crawling  popu- 
lation at  our  hospital. 

The  psychiatric  building  is  quite  un- 
believable. It  is  so  old  that  it  has  no 
elevators  of  any  kind.  This  means  that 
not  only  must  all  patients  be  carried  up 
the  difficult  stairs,  but  that  every  single 
thing  used  by  them  and  for  them  has  to 
be  carried  up,  too,  and  this  when  labor 
personnel  has  long  been  at  a  premium. 
Completely  unadapted  to  the  care  of 
mentally  Ui  people  as  the  building  is,  we 
have  supplied  none  of  the  facilities  re- 
quired in  the  treatment  of  such  cases. 
We  have  not  even  seen  to  it  that  there  is 
enough  linen  to  make  a  change  of  sheets 
potfiWe.  nor  have  we  supplied  rubber 
protection  for  the  horrible  looking  mat- 
tresMs.  We  supply  leather  wristlets  and 
anklets  to  immobilize  the  difficult  pa- 
tients to  whom  we  give  none  of  the 
treatments  modern  medicine  has  foimd 
helpful.  There  are  a  few  bath  tubs  and 
two  cabinets  downstairs,  but  these  can- 
not be  used  in  bad  weather  as  the  roof 
leaks  too  badly  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
carry  violent  patients  down  and  up  and 
up  and  down  anyway. 

I  suppose  even  this  much  in  a  great  city 
like  this  where  people  come  from  every- 
where and  are  suddenly  taken  ill.  is  bet- 
ter than  nothing  at  all— but  ibe  sooner 
we  get  a  new  building  for  psychiatry  the 
■ooner  can  we  build  our  self  respect. 

When  we  do  build  for  psychiatry  and 
the  desperately  needed  buildings  for 
pediatrics — for  this  we  have  appropri- 


ated— and  crippled  children,  I  trust  we 
shall  really  do  a  job.  We  seem  to  have 
the  habit  of  putting  up  four  walls  and  a 
roof,  so  to  speak,  anc"  expect  such  little 
things  as  facilities  and  paint  and  ftir- 
nishings  to  drop  from  heaven. 

I  understand  that  a  group  of  eminent 
psychiatrists  has  made  a  study  of  the 
psychiatric  situation  here  and  have  given 
their  unanimous  approval  of  the  plans 
worked  out  for  an  adequate  psychiatric 
service  at  Gallinger.  That  should  speed 
ui.  on  our  way.  Nor  do  we  need  to  jtmk 
the  present  old  building.  We  can  re- 
model it  for  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diseases  and  for  convalescents.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  provision  at  all 
for  these  important  sen'ices. 

We  must  not  lag  behind  in  the  matter 
of  a  building  for  the  crippled  children. 
At  the  moment  they  are  housed  in  a 
building  at  least  ICO  years  old  wholly  in- 
adequate 111  size  and  not  even  fireproof. 
I  have  no  historic  tale  to  connect  with 
the  children's  building  but  believe  it  or 
not,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  taken  care  of 
when  he  had  smallpox  in  the  building 
now  used  for  the  rapid  treatment  center. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  addi- 
tion to  a  new  pediatrics  building  we  are 
at  last  providing  funds  for  a  clinical  and 
pathological  laboratory  without  which 
no  modem  hospital  can  function.  Again 
let  me  urge  that  these  funds  be  made 
adequate  to  furnish  and  equip  these 
buildings  adequately.  A  most  necessary 
facility  not  yet  provided  for  Is  the  out- 
patient department  where  treatments  of 
all  kinds  can  be  given,  diagnosis  made 
and  illnesses  averted. 

Before  I  leave  the  physical  side  of  the 
hospital  I  must  tell  you  that  everywhere 
I  went  during  my  morning  at  Gallinger 
I  saw  evidence  that  our  efficient  new 
superintendent  was  beginning  to  make 
inroads  upon  the  dirt,  the  decay,  the 
disrepair  that  was  general  when  he  took 
over  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  under- 
ground passages  are  clean,  though  all 
need  paint;  uindows  have  been  washed 
at  least  once  in  most  of  the  buildings, 
plaster  patching  is  going  on;  such  paint 
as  he  could  secure  is  being  put  on  empty 
wards  with  the  hope  that  this  may  be 
done  everywhere.  Cracks  and  holes  that 
serve  as  runways  for  the  crawling  popu- 
lation always  present  in  old  buildings 
especially  in  this  climate  are  being  filled 
In.  EA'erywhere  one  sees  that  Dr.  A.  R. 
Sweeney,  recently  come  from  the  Ma- 
rine Hospital  in  Cleveland,  is  bringing 
his  knowledge  and  his  ability  to  bear 
upon  the  appalling  problems  that  would 
have  discouraged  a  less  courageous  man. 

But  no  superintendent  can  build  new 
buildings,  put  in  modem  equipment, 
patch  plaster,  renovate,  paint  without 
the  understanding  and  backing  of  his 
board,  and  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  needed  reforms.  Ulti- 
mately we  are  Dr.  Sweeney's  board,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  need  much  more  un- 
derstanding and  a  great  deal  more  first*- 
hand  knowledge. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  spoken  only 
of  the  physical  set-up  of  Gallinger.  I 
should  be  doing  less  than  my  bit  if  I  did 
not  make  an  effort  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  problems  involved  in  the  ac- 
tual care  cf  the  sick  for  whom  we  are 
responsible.     The    food,    for    instance. 


Pood  is.  after  all,  a  very  large  part  of  a 
patient's  need:  38  cents  a  day.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  pretty  slim.  Oh.  yes;  there  is 
a  somewhat  larger  amount  allowed  for 
tuberculosis  patients,  but  ever  that  is 
less  than  we  housewives  would  think 
adequate  to  rebuild  a  sick  body — and  I 
seem  to  recall  that  German  prisoners 
were  fed  on  a  75-cent  basis. 

Most  of  all  do  I  want  to  speak  for  a 
moment  of  the  inadequate  staff — from 
the  cleaners  up  to  the  medicos  There 
are  not  enough  of  them  and  there  can- 
not be  enough  of  them  unless  we  appro- 
priate more  money  for  tbem.  Similar 
hospitals  fimction  on  a  basis  of  two  em- 
ployees per  patient.  Gallinger,  so  the 
superintendent  tells  me,  is  facing  the  best 
it  can  with  less  than  one  employee  per 
patient.  What  the  hospital  will  do  after 
July  1  with  a  40-hour  week  I  cannot 
imagine.  At  the  moment  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  more  wards  would  have  to 
be  closed — a  tragic  eventuality.  Already 
a  52-bed  ward  in  TB  and  a  50-l>ed  sur- 
gical ward  has  been  close  due  tc  lack  of 
personneL 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  these  beds  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  of  1945.  20.240  pa- 
tients were  admitted  to  the  hospital, 
2,524  births  took  place,  35.597  out- 
patient visits  were  made.  Patient  days 
in  the  hospital  were  406.C6^.  That  rep- 
resents an  enormous  expenditure  of  hu- 
man energy,  and,  imfortunately,  the 
numbers  employed  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  do  a  proper  job. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  more  num- 
bers were  allowed  than  were  actually 
employed,  as  it  has  been  quite  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  necessary  personnel; 
but  more  is  involved  than  just  i^rmis- 
sion  to  employ.  Salaries  and  working 
conditions  play  a  large  part.  When  to 
these  are  added  living  conditions,  we 
who  are  responsible  have  permitted  a 
very  serious  obstacle  to  continue  to  exist. 

"The  conference  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress in  recommending  a  grant  of  $3,150,- 
000  increased  the  House  figuic  by  $£08,- 
852.  but  $691,000  less  than  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  other  body.  My 
understanding  is  that  that  body  based 
its  figures  upon  the  figures  submitted  by 
the  hospital  to  meet  '..he  dramatic  situa- 
tion that  will  be  created  by  the  adop- 
tion on  July  1  of  the  40-hour  week.  I 
am  informed  by  the  committee  clerk  that 
in  recommending  this  cut  the  confeience 
committee  maintained  that  the  Senate 
figure  would  allow  a  2-to-l  ratio  of  em- 
ployees to  patients,  further  contending 
that  this  is  higher  by  45  percen*  than 
the  employee-to-patient  ratio  main- 
tained in  comparable  hospitals  else- 
where, and  therefore  Gallinger  would 
be  able  to  maintain  a  ratio  similar  to 
that  of  Bellevue  in  New  York  and  Johns 
Hopkins  in  Baltimore.  To  begin  with, 
Johns  Hopkins  is  not  a  comparable  hos- 
pital: and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  cut  of  nearly  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand from  the  figures  presented  on  a 
40-hour-week  basis  will  necessitate  the 
closing  of  additional  wards. 

Worse  even  than  that,  it  will  mean 
little,  if  any,  improvement  in  the  care 
of  th^  patients.  Even  though  the  ap- 
propriation allowed  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  last  year,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  taking  action  that  is 
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not  only  penny-wise  but  pound-foolish, 
for  it  is  a  refusal  on  our  part  to  look 
the  problem  squarely  in  the  face  and 
take  sane  steps  to  meet  it. 

One  reason  that  I  blame  myself  for 
leaving  these  matters  so  long  to  others 
is  that  the  nursing  situation  at  Gallinger 
was  brought  to  my  attention  some  time 
ago  by  the  American  Nurses'  Association 
because  there  has  been  question  as  to 
the  accrediting  of  the  school  of  nurs- 
ing. At  that  time  a  new  nursing  super- 
intendent was  being  sought,  and  imtil 
one  was  found  and  time  allowed  for  her 
to  study  the  conditions  nothing  could  be 
done. 

The  present  superintendent  of  nurses 
comes  from  the  splendid  hospital  in 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  peculiarly  well 
equipped  by  both  training  and  experi- 
ence. She  has  accepted  the  challenge 
of  the  situation  with  a  courage.  I  con- 
fess, I  should  not  have  had. 

A  group  of  municipal  hospital  build- 
ings always  presents  a  greater  nursing 
problem  than  when  all  services  are  un- 
der one  roof.  When  a  goodly  portion 
of  these  are  antiquated  beyond  belief  and 
tragically  out  of  repair  the  problem  is 
increased  immeasiu-ably.  When,  in  ad- 
dition, there  are  few  tools  to  work  with, 
then  the  situation  can  become  quite  In- 
tolerable. 

Some  of  the  buildings  are  a  little  bet- 
ter equipped  than  others.  But  in  the 
bid  psychiatric  building,  where  every- 
thing must  be  carried  up  and  down  by 
hand,  there  are  not  enough  sheets  to 
give  a  change  of  linen — few  pillowcases, 
towels,  and  washcloths.  There  are  no 
rubber  protecting  sheets  there,  and  few 
anywhere  in  the  hospital.  Stop  and  get 
the  picture  for  a  moment. 

Sutiu-es  for  surgeons;  rubber  gloves 
for  various  treatments,  examinations, 
and  operations,  clinical  thermometers — 
often  1  to  52  patients;  water  pitchers; 
dishes  for  patients'  food.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  these  lacks  are  not  wholly  due 
to  lack  of  fimds  but  also  to  the  required 
method  of  purchase. 

The  nursing  care  is  made  fantastically 
difficult  by  the'fact  that  no  aspect  of  the 
service  is  set  up  for  economy  and  safety, 
and  yet  both  are  imperative  factors 
which  are  taken  for  granted  when  a  pa- 
tient goes  to  a  hospital  today. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  equipment 
It  is  not  possible  to  teach  and  demon- 
strate good  muring  care — not  even  such 
elemental  matters  as  bath,  skin  care, 
oral  hygiene,  and  wound  care  can  be 
taught  and  followed  up  adequately.  A 
nursing  school  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able assets  In  a  municipal  hospital,  where 
so  many  varieties  of  cases  are  available 
for  study  and  care.  But  If  the  nursing 
load  of  the  hospital  falls  as  heavily  upon 
the  unready  student  as  It  does  at  Gal- 
linger, the  nursing  profession  cannot 
continue  to  accredit  the  school  and  the 
students  will  not  be  eligible  for  regis- 
tration. 

One  of  the  results  of  placing  too  much 
responsibility  on  the  student  group,  with 
overlong  periods  of  night  duty,  no  rec- 
reational opportimities,  no  opportunity 
to  practice  good  nursing  procedure,  is  a 
very  high  illness  rate,  especially  TB. 
Lack  of  clinical  instructors  added  to  tb« 
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fart  that  students  are  supplying  nursing 
senice  at  Gallinger  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  instruction  with  the  result  that 
there  are  numerous  failures  in  State 
board  examinations. 

If  we  had  taken  our  responsibility  In 
all  these  matters  seriously  we  would  not 
have  permitted  the  nurses'  residence  to 
go  unpainted,  the  furniture  unr^iaired 
for  24  years.  Nor  would  we  have  failed  to 
put  in  laimdries  and  kitchens,  both  of 
which  are  essential  in  group  living. 

In  1945  a  new  wing  was  completed  for 
a  professional  library.  Libraries  of  this 
nature  in  any  good  school  of  nursing  are 
supposed  to  have  at  least  1,000  text  and 
reference  books,  ours  has  approximately 
SCO.  The  entire  residaace  administra- 
tion is  (m  a  plane  accommodating  25  or 
50.    The  current  housing  load  is  202. 

All  these  things  provide  increasing 
problems  difficult  of  solution.  I  confess 
to  belief  that  the  conference  committee's 
recommendation  does  materially  raise 
the  amount  with  which  the  Superin- 
tendent will  be  able  to  work.  Perhaps  it 
was  expecting  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
budget  finally  worked  out  on  a  basis  of 
a  minimum  for  adequate  care  and  hos- 
pital maintenance  should  be  granted.  A 
very  great  deal  can  be  done  with  the 
amount  recommended.  Perhaps  the 
achievements  will  be  dramatic  enough  to 
insure  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  complicated  matters  involved  when 
another  year  brings  us  another  budget. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
my  earnest  hope  that  all  of  us  will  take 
this  responsibility  for  the  health  care 
of  the  imfortimate  who  are  dependent 
upon  our  imderstanding  for  the  care 
they  receive. 


tt  not 


Two  Vacancies  Needed  on  tkc  SapreHM 
Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  CHELF 

or  KENTCCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26, 1946 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal: 

TWO  TACANCTES  IfEXDED  ON  THK  SUPREME  COX7ET 

Both  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  and  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson  should  resign  froin  the 
Supreme  Coiirt.  The  Nation  Is  shocked  and 
disgusted  by  the  revelation  of  their  personal 
feud.  It  Is  plain  that  they  could  never  serve 
together  on  another  case  with  any  proper 
degree  of  Judicial  impartiality. 

This  is  one  of  the  unhappy  clt\iatlons  In 
which  everybody  comes  out  badly.  Justice 
Black  should  never  have  sat  on  a  case  In 
which  his  law  partner  of  20  years  ago  repre- 
sented one  of  the  litigants.  The  Court  had 
no  authority  to  eliminate  him  from  the  Jewel 
Ridge  case,  but  his  own  regard  for  his  high 
position  should  have  led  him  to  eHmlnate 
himself,  even  though  Court  precedent  was 
not  conclusive  on  this  point. 

Chief  Justice  Stone  had  refused  to  serve 
luder  similar  circumstances,  making  It  clear 
that  he  considered  such  conduct  Improper. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  he  pleaded  his  age  m 


»a  earwa*  tor  noft  ma>tT>g  ui 
natter  wtth  JxKOm  mtmdk. 

JUrtSr*  AictooB,  on  tt»  «UMr  hand.  hM 
dtoqualtfled  hioMelf  tor  tvattvt  — i>to  oa 
the  high  Court  by  the  vtotunt  of  his  attadt 
on  an  associate.  He  directs  hts  fir*  at  a 
newspaper  cohunalst.  but  Btock  u  obvUMily 
the  re&l  target.  X7tofl«ttef-lng  refereticM  la 
newspapex  columiM  OHiy  b»  tf^Ut^  (o  any  In- 
dtrldual.  but  tlM  sua  w1m>  aeeepti  appoliit- 
nwnt  on  the  Supreme  Oourt  gurraadsra  tlM 
privlWge  of  striking  back  at  such  annoyaxMxa. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  Jadcson  atatement 
Is  bitt«rly  tntemperata  Vtather.  be  U  k«a 
than  boaeM  ta  aaytat  tbat  h«  oonatdMa 
Bison's  oonnevtion  with  th*  Jkw«0  Ri4|»  cm* 
lavolrea  only  lack  ot  Jut|pB«Bt.  not  iMk  ot 
honor.  If  only  a  quettkm  d  Judgment  w«r« 
at  stake.  K  would  be  act  nerrty  unwise  but 
preposterous  for  Jackson  to  have  utt4^red  his 
blast.  ObTtoualy,  questions  of  Judgment  fre- 
quenUy  arise. 

This  mess  cannot  be  cleaned  up  with  ths 
wo  warrtng  Justlecs  stm  on  the  Oourt. 
Neither  wUJ  want  to  yield  to  the  other,  so 
both  should  step  down.  Both  have  rlwn 
valu.-UjJe  senrlce  to  ths  Court  during  their 
tenure,  but  their  Joint  pr«ssn«s  tbers  bow 
presents  an  impossible  sltuatloa. 

In  fairness  to  FVed  VUMon.  who  Is  sbcut 
to  assume  the  duties  ot  Chief  Justice,  they 
should  withdraw  voluntarily  and  permit  a 
reorgantntkm  of  the  Oourt. 


Wkat  a  Veteran  Hunlct  af  tke  War  Assds 
Admiustratiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


or  NEW  Toax 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19. 194$ 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sure  that  every  veteran  In  the  coun- 
try who  has  been  misled  and  deceived  by 
the  War  Assets  Administration  will  b* 
interested  to  know  how  a  veteran  feels 
about  it.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  disgrace 
that  the  majority  in  power  permits  the 
veterans  to  be  given  such  an  unconscion- 
able run-around  with  reference  to  sur- 
plus property.  Under  leave  to  extend. 
I  am  inserting  a  statement  by  Lt  Comdr. 
Tyrrell  Krum.  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  June  23. 
1946: 

vsnatANs'  Afyana 
(By  Lt.  Cmdr.  Tyrrell  Krum,  USNR  (retired) ) 

By  far  the  most  heartening  news  for  war 
veterans  to  come  out  of  Capitol  HlU  for  many 
a  long  day  Is  the  annoimcemrnt  by  Repre- 
sensative  SLATTCima.  Mlaaourl  Democrat,  that 
his  special  committee  Is  about  to  examine 
the  method  by  which  war  goods  are  being 
sold  off. 

The  men  and  women  who  served  in  ths 
armed  forces  In  World  War  II  have  a  big  stake 
In  the  $20,000,000,000  worth  of  equipment  and 
goods  left  over  from  the  huge  stock  piles 
built  tip  during  the  past  8  years. 

And.  with  rare  exceptions,  about  all  that 
these  veterans  have  been  sMe  to  get  of  ths 
stnplus  Items  which  would  msan  so  much 
In  giving  them  a  chance  to  get  Into  a  post- 
war buBlnees  was  a  monnmsatal  run-around. 

Every  reputable  veterans  orfanlastlon  In 
the  country  has  condemned  the  War  Assets 
Administration  for  Its  mishandling  of  dis- 
posal problems.  Even  the  left-of -renter 
American  Veterans'  Commutes  which  hugs 
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closely  to  the  national  administration,  has 
come  out  with  demands  that  the  whole  sxir- 
plus  property  disposal  mess  be  dug  Into. 

Senator  Wilxt,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin, 
has  denounced  the  WAA  with  accusation  of  a 
worse  scandal  than  Teapot  Dome. 

In  brief,  from  what  I've  heard  in  variovis 
parts  of  the  country,  a  large  part  of  the  le- 
gion of  12.000.000  ex-servicemen  is  up  in  arms 
•gainst  the  shoddy  treatment  they  are  get- 
ting all  along  the  surplus  property  disposal 
line. 

There  was  a  time  when  It  was  evident  that 
the  Congress  had  foisted  off  a  sham  and  a 
delusion  in  granting  alleged  preferences  to 
veterans  to  purchase  war  goods  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Government  or  the  armed 
forces. 

But  the  pressure  was  so  terrific  that  late 
one  afternoon  there  was  lammed  through 
a  bill,  Intended  to  give  war  veterans  top 
priority  for  what  they  wanted  from  Uncle's 
•tock  piles. 

The  only  thing  wrong  frith  the  scheme 
Was  that  it  merely  added  to  the  confusion 
and  frustration.  Becaiise,  as  one  veteran  put 
It  so  aptly,  the  "preference  we  got  from  WAA 
was  only  a  hunting  license.  We  still  have  to 
find  something  to  buy." 

Time  after  time,  according  to  authenti- 
cated reports  surging  into  headquarters  of 
old-line  veterans'  organizations,  veterans  of 
this  war  have  scurried  hither  and  yon  only 
to  find  that  Items  advertised  "for  sale  to 
veterans  only"  had  been  picked  over  or  had 
vanished  entirely  by  the  time  they  arrived. 

And  that's  the  key  to  the  whole  thing. 
With  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers  still  In  existence  some- 
where around  the  world,  a  veteran  finds  him- 
self in  direct  competition  with  thousands 
of  smart  operators  and  speculators  with  well- 
lined  purses  and  a  total  lack  of  scruples. 

On  three  occasions  In  past  months  this 
Writer  has  pointed  out  the  injustices  and 
Inequities  of  the  "phony"  disposal  processes. 
We're  glad  that  Congress  is  about  to  pick  up 
the  ball  and  rxm  with  it. 

But  when  the  men  on  Capitol  Hill  get 
under  way  they  shouldn't  be  deluded  by  a  lot 
of  rigged  ngures  and  WAA  "bimk."  They 
should  summon  the  men  who  are  most  con- 
cerned— the  veterans  themselves. 

Let  these  lads  who  fought  and  won  this 
War  tell  of  their  travels  here  and  there  with 
their  "hunting  licenses."  vainly  seeking— at 
considerable  money  out  of  their  own  pock- 
ets— the  things  they  need  and  the  country 
wants  them  to  have. 

And  another  thing.  Mr.  SLAVcima  and  gen- 
tlemen of  Congress: 

Take  a  good  look  at  exactly  how  WAA  oper- 
ates and  see  why  so  many  second-hand  stores, 
used-car  dealers,  and  even  big  city  depart- 
ment stores  are  able  to  offer  great  stocks  of 
surplus  war  goods  to  veterans  who  can't  get 
these  things  direct  from  their  own  Govern- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  who's  running  WAA— Uncle 
Bam  or  the  sharpshooters  with  little  black 
bags  of  greenbacks? 


The  Fla;  and  Its  Future 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NKvr  jxasxr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  Inserting  a 
speech  which  I  made  at  Millville,  N.  J 


on  the  occasion  of  the  community's  cele- 
bration of  Flag  Day,  June  16,  1946: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I 
must  say  to  you  at  the  outset  that  I  haVe 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  Flag  Day 
celebration,  which  today  has  been  celebrated 
here.  I  want  to  compliment  this  community 
and  its  surroundings.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me 
that  this  is  no  mere  gathering  of  people 
bent  solely  on  enjoyment,  but  it  Is  a  true 
and  serious  demonstration  of  love  of  coun- 
try and  the  flag  which  symbolises  It. 

I  have  said  many  times  before  that  the 
future  strength  of  America  depends  upon 
the  people  of  Just  such  communities.  The 
spotlight  of  national  attention  is  focused 
on  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  but  ulti- 
mately, the  great  decisions  which  will  pro- 
foundly affect  the  future  of  our  country, 
and  the  future  of  the  world,  are  born  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  people  in  thousands  of 
communities  like  yours,  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  Nation. 

Our  flag  had  Its  birth  before  the  Nation 
Itself  was  formed.  It  consisted  of  13  stripes 
and  its  blue  fleld  flrst  bore  the  crops  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Andrew,  signifying  union 
with  the  mother  coiintry.  This  banner  was 
flrst  flown  by  ships  of  the  Colonial  Fleet  in 
the  Delaware  River,  nearby  the  spot  where 
we  now  stand.  In  December  of  1775.  Even 
before  that,  a  somewhat  similar  flag  ap- 
peared as  the  standard  of  the  famous  Phila- 
delphia troop  of  Light  Horse,  who  escorted 
General  Washington  to  his  command  of 
the  Continental  Army.  And,  of  course,  you 
aU  know  that  in  the  summer  of  1776,  Betsy 
Ross  of  Philadelphia  sewed  the  flag  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  on 
June  14,  1777. 

We,  here  in  South  Jersey,  have  pride  In 
being  citizens  of  one  of  the  Thirteen  Orig- 
inal Colonies  and  living  within  an  hour's 
Journey  of  the  scenes  where  the  flag  was  first 
created,  and  where  it  was  first  flown. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  here 
to  celebrate  not  a  mere  piece  of  bunting; 
we  pay  our  respects  to  the  Inspiring  sym- 
bol of  our  country's  glorious  traditions. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  well  said :  "A  thought- 
ful mind  when  it  sees  a  nation's  flag,  sees  not 
the  flag,  but  the  nation  itself.  And  what- 
ever may  be  its  symbols,  its  insignia,  he  reads 
chiefly  in  the  flag,  the  government,  the  prin- 
ciples, the  truths,  the  history  that  belong 
to  the  nation  that  sets  It  forth.  The  Amer- 
ican flag  has  been  a  sjrmbol  of  liberty  and 
men  rejoiced  In  It." 

Note  well  the  words  that  he  used.    He  was 
not  talking  about  wealth  or  power,  but  of 
principles,  truths,   and   liberty.     It   Is  with 
the  eternal  principles  of  our  unique  system 
of  government,  and  my  fear  that  we  stray 
from  them,  that  I  concern  myself  with  today. 
The  world  is  being  torn  asunder  In  a  bitter 
struggle  between  two  widely  different  philos- 
ophies of  government.    On  one  side  are  ar- 
rayed the  forces  who  preach  the  doctrine  of 
statlsm.    The  central  theme  of  this  doctrine 
Is  the  belief  that  man,  as  an  Individual,  is 
of  no  consequence;  that  his  dignity,  his  lib- 
erty, and  his  freedom  of  action  must  either 
be  wholly  sacrificed  or  rigidly  restrained  for 
the  good  of  the  state  Itself.     The  state  is 
master,  the  Individual  Its  servant.     A  dull 
and  imlform  security  Is  the  apparent  goal, 
and  a  dull  and  uniform  and  regimented  peo- 
ple Is  its  prime  characteristic.     At  the  op- 
posite pole.   Is   the  doctrine  of  democracy, 
which  teaches — as  does  the  Christian  reli- 
gion— that  individual  man  is  a  creature  of 
dignity  and  worth,  that  he  has  certain  In- 
alienable rights  and  liberties  of  which  gov- 
ernment.   Itself,    cannot   deprive   him,    and 
of  which  he  may  not  be  deprived  by  any  pre- 
text,  no  matter  how  plausible.     Here   the 
stete  Is  the  servant  and  the  people  Its  mas- 
ters. 


The  world  Is  rapidly  adopting  statlsm.  The 
sense  of  freedom  and  the  desire  for  liberty 
has  been  greatly  weakened  since  the  day 
when  those  great  Ideals  gave  birth  to  our 
flag.  By  one  name  or  another,  whether  you 
call  It  communism,  totalitarianism,  or  fas- 
cism, Europe  is  drawinj  away  from  democ- 
racy. If  Indeed  they  ever  fully  understood  or, 
appreciated  It.  Russia,  and  the  great  group 
of  satellite  countries  which  It  ruthlessly  con- 
trols, obviously  has  no  conception  of  its 
meaning.  The  defeated  Axis  Powers,  who 
openly  scoffed  at  individual  freedom,  have 
not  learned  their  lesson.  And  even  England, 
for  centuries  a  stronghold  of  the  rights  of 
man.  Is  rapidly  traveling  a  road  which  leads 
away  from  freedom.  Of  all  great  powers,  the 
United  States  of  America  alone  remains  a 
democracy,  and  whether  we  continue  to  be 
depends  wholly  on  the  wisdom  of  our  people 
over  a  period  of  the  next  few  years. 

Democracy  can  survive,  only  as  it  affords 
a  strong  and  competent  government,  alert 
to  the  Interests  of  all  of  its  people,  and  wa.- 
swervlng  in  its  devotion  to  principles  of  In- 
dividual freedom.  We  are  being  put  to  the 
test,  and  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that  we  will 
meet  it. 

Many  months  ago  we  concluded  with  over- 
whelming victory  a  war  fought  with  totali- 
tarian states.  If  that  war  had  any  meaning 
at  all,  it  was  to  preserve  our  way  of  life. 
Twelve  million  of  our  young  men  and  women 
made  great  sacrlflces  for  victory,  and  the  In- 
dustrial capacity  and  genius  of  the  American 
people  on  the  home  front  was  strained  in 
their  support.  After  such  a  tremendous  and 
successful  effort,  we  are  richly  entitled  to 
peace,  and  the  products  of  peace,  but  we  are 
falling  to  win  the  peace. 

We  own  more  than  one-half  of  the  world's 
coal,  but  we  do  not  produce  it.  We  can  man- 
ufacture more  steel  and  steel  products  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  but  we  are 
not  doing  it.  We  produce  a  surplus  of  food, 
but  we  can't  buy  it.  During  the  war,  we 
produced  a  quarter  million  airplanes,  two 
and  one-half  million  machine  guns,  150.000 
tanks,  almost  a  million  trucks,  and  more  than 
•12  000,000,000  worth  of  electronics.  Now  we 
cannot  get  a  truck,  a  radio,  a  shirt,  or  for 
that  matter,  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  gallant 
men  who  won  this  war  have  come  home  to 
flnd  a  shortage  of  everything  they  require 
to  get  back  Into  comfortable  civilian  life. 
We  do  not  have  houses  in  which  they  can 
live.  We  are  short  millions  of  homes,  and  the 
only  answer  that  we  can  find  la  to  give  Mr. 
Wilson  Wyatt  dictatorial  powers  and  MOO,- 
000,000  with  which  to  start  the  hammers  and 
saws  of  the  country,  I  wish  him  luck,  be- 
cause no  need  is  more  acute,  but  I  have  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  methods  we  are  using. 

In  the  field  of  our  foreign  affairs,  we  are 
being  outbluffed  and  outmaneuvered  by  Mr. 
Stelln.  The  European  war  has  been  con- 
cluded more  than  a  year,  the  Japanese  war 
for  9  months,  and  we  have  not  commenced 
to  write  a  single  peace  treaty,  and  if  we  have 
found  Russia  In  agreement  with  us  on  any 
Important  matter  since  the  fighting  stopped, 
I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

In  our  laudable  attempt  to  feed  a  hungry 
world,  we  are  sending  white  flour  to  Japan. 
a  country  which  heretofore  has  gotten  along 
nicely  on  rice  and  flsh,  while  the  American 
housewife  haunts  the  grocery  stores  for 
bread.  We  are  sending  thousands  of  tractors 
abroad,  and  telling  our  farmers  to  do  with- 
out them  for  a  few  more  years.  In  a  recent 
conversation  which  I  had  with  a  highly 
placed  offlcial  In  the  Department  of  State,  be 
was  bragging  to  me  about  the  Increased  vol- 
ume of  our  exports.  Exports— exporting 
goods  and  material  now  vitally  needed  by  our 
own  economy. 

I  feel  that  the  American  people  are  con- 
vinced that  we  must  participate  Ixilly  in  world 
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affairs;  that  we  must,  for  example,  strongly 
support  the  United  Nations;  that  we  must  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  maintain 
world  peace — because  the  next  war.  If  there 
is  one,  will  be  the  last  war.  And  it  wont  last 
long.  In  the  day  of  Jet  propulsion  and  atomic 
energy.  Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  we  put  our  own  house  In  order  before  we 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  executive  department,  with  countless 
agencies  and  thousands  more  employees  now 
than  in  wartime,  is  tangled  up  In  its  own  red 
tape;  the  Congress  Itself  is  strugglirg  with  a 
parliamentary  system  that  was  antiquated 
50  years  ago;  and  now,  as  a  crowning  humilia- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  venerated  for  gen- 
erations by  all  Americans,  Is  engaging  In  a 
disorderly  brawl. 

I  dislike  exceedingly  to  paint  so  pessimistic 
a  picture.  It  would  be  easy  to  look  the  other 
way,  and  say  that  everything  will  come  out 
all  right,  but  the  stakes  are  too  Important. 
It  Is  still  true  that  eternal  vigilance  Is  the 
price  of  liberty.  Upon  the  competence  of 
your  Government  in  the  next  few  years  de- 
pends the  survival  of  democracy,  Itself.  Upon 
the  solution  of  these  problems,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  depends  the  welfare  of  your 
children  and  their  very  lives.  Whether  your 
boy  will  be  drafted  for  a  Third  World  War 
hinges  upon  the  strength  of  government,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  people. 

Above  everything  else,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  the  crisis  which  we  presently  face  is  the 
most  serious  that  has  ever  confronted  our 
people.  The  ordinary  game  of  politics  as 
usual,  will  not  do  the  Job.  The  answer  will 
not  be  found  In  the  quarrels  of  one  group 
with  another.  Management  and  labor,  store- 
keeper and  farmer,  all  of  our  people,  regard- 
less ol  race  or  religion,  must  start  flghtlng 
lor  each  other.  Instead  of  against  each  other. 
We  can  go  forward  to  the  greatest  era  of 
our  history.  We  can  achieve  the  greatest 
prosperity  and  the  greatest  social  welfare  that 
any  people  on  earth  have  ever  known.  We 
can  do  all  of  these  things  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  single  important  liberty  or  rtght  that 
we  have,  and  in  the  traditional  American 
system,  but  we  cannot  do  them  without  a 
revival  of  real  old-fashioned  patriotism  and 
love  of  country.  Nor  can  we  do  them  with- 
out a  spiritual  reawakening:  without  a  re- 
newed recognition  of  the  eternal  truths  of  our 
religion.  We  must  pull  together  as  friends 
and  neighbors. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  thoughtful  words 
of  the  late  President  Wilson,  who  said  on 
another  Flag  Day  years  ago: 

"This  flag,  which  we  honor  and  under 
Which  we  serve,  is  the  emblem  of  our  unity, 
our  power,  our  thought  and  purpose  as  a 
Nation.  It  has  no  other  character  than  that 
which  we  give  it  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  choices  are  ours.  It  floats  in  ma- 
jestic silence  above  the  hosts  that  execute 
those  choices,  whether  In  peace  or  In  war. 
And  yet,  though  silent.  It  speaks  to  us; 
speaks  to  us  of  the  past,  of  the  men  and 
women  who  went  before  us,  and  of  the  rec- 
ords they  v,rote  upon  It. 

"We  celebrate  the  day  of  Its  birth;  and 
from  Its  birth  until  now  It  has  witnessed  a 
great  history,  has  floated  on  high  the  sym- 
bol of  great  events,  or  a  great  plan  of  life 
worked  out  by  a  great  people.     •     •     • 

"Woe  to  the  man  or  group  of  men  that 
seek  to  stand  in  our  way  In  this  day  of  high 
resolution,  when  every  principle  we  hold 
dearest  Is  to  be  vindicated  and  made  secure 
lor  the  salvation  of  the  Nation.  We  are 
ready  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  history,  and 
our  flag  shall  wear  a  new  luster.  Once  more 
we  shall  make  good  with  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes the  great  faith  to  which  we  were 
born,  and  a  new  glory  shall  shine  in  the  face 
of  our  people." 

God  bless  our  great  coimtry,  and  its  tradl« 
tions,  and  help  us  to  preserve  Its  luture. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted,  I  am  including 
as  an  extension  of  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  certain  editorials 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  Congress. 

First,  may  I  include  an  excerpt  from 
Mark  Sullivan's  letter  of  last  week,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

What  La  Foixitte  and  those  associated 
with  him  did  could  have  little  value  to  them 
personally  In  the  political  sense.  It  con- 
tained no  appeal  to  popular  emotion,  hardly 
even  was  It  noticed  Had  La  Foiirmt,  or  any 
of  those  who  worked  -H-lth  him,  been  pri- 
marily Intent  on  his  political  fortunes,  be 
could  with  complete  Justification  have  de- 
voted that  time  and  energy  to  oratory  upon 
exciting  questions,  or  to  the  politics  of  his 
State.  Only  conscience  and  sense  of  high 
duty  could  be  served  by  the  patient  toll  that 
went  into  the  reorganization  of  o\ir  legisla- 
tive machinery. 

FLAWS  OF  DEPUTIZING 

The  heart  of  the  problem  was  this:  In  the 
modem  world.  Government  takes  a  hand  In 
an  Increasing  number  of  matters.  To  deal 
with  these.  Congress  must  set  up  adminis- 
trative agencies.  To  the  agencies  it  must 
give  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations, 
binding  upon  the  citizen.  Presently,  be- 
cause of  conditions  that  Congress  could  not 
foresee,  and  in  some  cases  because  of  the 
human  tendency  of  men  composing  the 
agencies  to  expand  their  authority  and  their 
functioning,  things  are  done  which  Con- 
gress did  not  anticipate. 

The  problem  became:  how  should  Con- 
gress retain  contact  with,  and  some  super- 
vision over,  the  exercise  by  administrative 
agencies  of  authority  which  Congress  had 
conferred?  To  do  this  the  reorganlTatlon 
consolidates  the  existing  33  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  into  16.  each  with 
carefully  defined  Jurisdiction.  Each  main 
committee  is  the  "opposite  number"  of — that 
Is.  corresponds  to — agencies  In  the  Executive 
Department. 

Thus  from  day  to  day,  whether  Congress 
Is  In  session  or  not,  each  committee  will 
have  continuing  conUct  with  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  to  which  it  is  related. 

The  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and  Is 
now  in  the  hands  o*  the  House  and  the 
lap  of  the  gods. 

The  House  Members  of  the  committee 
referred  to  by  Mark  Sullivan  are:  Mon- 
RONEY,  of  Oklahoma,  vice  chairman;  Cox, 
of  Georgia;  Lane,  of  Massachusetts,  rep- 
resenting the  majority;  and  Michener, 
of  Michigan;  Dirksen,  of  Dlinois;  and 
Plumley,  of  Vermont,  representing  the 
minority. 

The  editorials  are  from  the  Lewlston 
(Mo.)  Sun  of  June  13,  1946;  Boston 
(Mass.)  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
June  13,  1946;  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union  of  June  14,  1946;  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  of  June  17, 
1946;  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  of  June 
18,  1946;  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Cale- 
donlan-Becord  of  June  24.  1946. 


Incidentally,  this  morning  I  have  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram  from  Dud- 
ley Harmon,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  New  England  Cotmcil: 

Boston.  UAas..  June  25.  1$46. 
Hon.  Chakles  A.  pLUiiLrr. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
With  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the 
La  Pollette-Monroney  bUl  for  the  reorgantss- 
tion  of  Congress  may  I  remind  you  that  the 
New  England  CouncU  has  approved  and  pub- 
licized to  its  members  and  affiliated  organ- 
izations in  New  England  the  specific  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Organization  of  Congress.  It 
is  our  very  earnest  hope  that  you  and  other 
New  England  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives win  encourage  favorable  action 
on  this  legislation  free  from  crippling  amend- 
ments prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
present  Congress. 

DUDUT    HAaMOW. 

Executive  Vice  President. 

New  England  Council. 

The  clippings  are  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Lewiston  (Mo.)  Svm  of  June  18 
1&46I 


LONO-NEKDCO  ACTION 

Largely  unnoticed  In  the  press  of  great  na- 
tional events,  the  Senate  has  voted  an  ep- 
ochal bill  overhauling  the  machinery  of  Con- 
gress and  simplifying,  to  some  degree.  Its 
cumbersome  horse-and-buggy  age  procedure. 
There  was  some  doubt  whether  the  bUl 
would  get  by  this  session,  and  It  still  must  be 
considered  by  the  Hoxise.  It  ought  to  be  en- 
acted, and  Senator  La  Pollette  deserves  a 
good  deal  of  credit  for  Introducing  and 
shepherding  the  measure  In  its  journey 
tnrough  the  Senate. 

Considering  how  the  bill  strikes  at  time- 
honored  prerogatives  and  privUeges,  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  final  vote  was  4S  to  16.  The 
die-hard  enemies  of  it  were  mostly  south- 
erners, who  fought  the  loss  in  patronage  en- 
tailed by  the  reform  measure,  and  gained 
some  slight  satisfaction  by  eUminatlng  a  pro- 
vision which  would  have  ended  the  patronage 
system  in  naming  congressional  employees, 
such  as  page  fwys  and  clerks. 

But  the  reaUy  viUl  parts  were  salvaged. 
The  bill  reduces  senatorial  committees  from 
33  to  15,  lifts  congressional  salaries  from  (10,- 
000  to  915.000  a  year,  gives  each  Member  a 
well-paid  administrative  assistant,  sets  up  a 
pension  plan  for  Congressmen,  registers  lob- 
byists, and  strengthens  Congress'  watch  over 
execution  of  laws  by  the  President.  Other 
provisions  provide  for  clear-cut  analyses  of 
each  agency  of  the  executive  branch,  take 
away  from  Congressmen  many  of  the  time- 
wasting  "chores"  they  are  now  burdened  with, 
and  set  up  better  research  facilities. 

Taking  the  example  of  higher  congressional 
pay  alone,  the  salary  boost  Is  valuable  in  the 
Inducement  It  offers  able  men  to  run  for 
public  office.  If  $16,000  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
money,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  635 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  the  legisla- 
tive custodians  of  this  vast  Nation.  If  the 
public  wants  good  government  it  must  be 
wlUing  to  see  conditions  created  that  wUl 
favor  It. 

One  of  the  stanchest  backers  of  the 
"streamlining"  bill  was  Senator  Wallace 
White,  of  Maine,  and  he  made  one  of  the 
best  speeches  for  it.  The  Auburn  man  Is  a 
veteran  of  the  Washington  scene.  Perhaps 
even  some  local  people  may  have  forgotten 
that  he  first  came  to  the  Capital  as  a  clerk  In 
1899,  47  years  ago.  He  told  the  Senate  of  the 
•Helsurely"  way  that  body  then  conducted  its 
business,  and  said  "my  grandfather  (Senator 
Prye) ,  If  he  received  15  letters  in  the  morning 
maU,  thought  he  was  being  oppressed  by  the 
people  of  his  State." 
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Thus  he  pointed  out  the  contrast  with  to- 
day, when  Members  are  deluged  with  cor- 
respondence and  demands  upon  their  time. 
And  it  Is  well  that  the  Senate  heeded  his 
warning  that  its  "prestige  with  the  people" 
would  suffer  unless  Its  methods  were  mod- 
ernized. 

Now  It  is  up  to  the  House  to  act  in  the  same 
statesmanlike  manner.  It  o\ight  not  to  re- 
quire repetition  that  we  are  living  In  mo- 
mentoxis  times  that  demand  the  closest  at- 
tention and  thought  of  every  Congressman. 
They  will  serve  all  of  us  better  if  they  are 
relieved  of  the  tasks  this  bill  would  either 
eliminate  or  divert  elsewhere. 


(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  June  13.  1946] 

TO    STRENGTHEN     REPRESENTATIVE    GOVERNMENT 

The  legislative  machinery  of  the  United 
States  cannot  rightfully  be  called  a  ma- 
chine— it  is  ah  oxcart  in  an  airplane  age. 
It  is  so  lU-fltted  to  the  tasks  now  imposed  on 
It  that  It  frequently  frustrates  democratic 
purposes  and  weakens  the  peoples  trust  in 
representative  government.  For  these  rea- 
sons Senate  approval  of  the  La  FoUette  com- 
mittee's proposed  reorganization  of  Congress 
may  become  the  most  important  action  of 
this  session. 

This  plan  should  have  two  effects:  (1)  To 
make  Congress  more  effective  and  thereby 
make  it  stronger  in  relation  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administrative  agencies;  (2)  to 
facilitate  coop)eration  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive. 

The  first  purpose  would  be  achieved  by 
streamlining  the  committee  system,  improv- 
ing the  clerical  and  research  staffs  avail- 
able to  Congressmen,  and  increasing  salaries. 
If  the  reforms  have  the  desired  effect  Con- 
gressmen would  be  able  to  free  themselves 
from  a  vast  burden  of  detail  and  to  devote 
their  best  thought  to  vital  questions  of  na- 
tional and  international  policy. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  the  La  Pol- 
lette-Monroney  bill  U  to  make  the  American 
form  of  representative  government  more  re- 
sponsible. It  would  do  this  by  Improving 
the  coordination  of  parties  within  Congress 
and  the  coordination  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments.  The  specific  agencies 
proposed  are  policy  committees  for  each  party 
and  a  Joint  legislative-executive  council. 

The  policy  committees  are  designed  to  de- 
velop unity  within  each  party  In  carrying  out 
lU  platform  pledges  and  party  commitments. 
We  have  no  assurance  that  such  committees 
would  do  very  much  better  than  the  present 
caucuses  in  establishing  party  responsibility. 
but  they  would  have  official  standing  and 
some  other  advantages. 

The  legislative-executive  council  could— If 
rightly  developed— become  a  vital  means  of 
preventing  the  deadlocks  which  too  often 
render  American  democracy  governmentally 
Impotent,  and  it  could  greatly  assist  voters 
In  fixing  responsibility  as  between  Congress 
and  the  President  in  case  of  dispute — as  at 
present  over  labor  legislation.  OPA,  and  the 
draft. 

The  congressional  members  of  this  council 
would  be  drawn  entirely  from  the  majority 
party.  In  this  respect  it  would  differ  from 
the  recent  precedents  of  consultation  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  foreign-relations 
leaders  from  both  parties  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  But  conferences  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  two-party  committees  ore  far  less 
feasible  on  domestic  legislation,  and  the  pro- 
posed council  holds  more  promise  of  achiev- 
ing party  responsibility.  It  also  affords  more 
hope  of  attaining  legislative-executive  coop- 
eration than  any  plan  we  have  seen  that 
sUys  within  the  traditional  lines  of  American 
government. 

ThU  bill  is  not  a  panacea.  No  machinery 
will  achieve  good  government  uiUess  used  by 
the  people  with  alert  and  consecrated  effort. 
But  improved  machinery  can  encourage  that 


effort — Improve  Its  product.  Senate  approval 
of  the  La  FoUette-Monroney  bill  by  an  unex- 
pectedly big  majority  Is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  things  that  has  happened  since  VJ- 
day.  Public  opinion  should  put  a  stout 
shoulder  behind  it  to  make  sure  that  It  gets 
throxigh  the  House  before  vacations  or  vested 
Interests  can  kill  it. 

(From    the   Manchester    (N.   H.)    Union    of 
June  14.  1948] 

WELL  DONE 

The  Senate  merits  congratulation  for  its 
prompt  passage  of  the  La  Follette-Monroney 
reorganization  bill  with  only  slight  modifica- 
tions. This  question,  before  Congress  for  a 
long  time,  has  been  blocked  by  the  reluctance 
of  Members  to  surrender  certain  cherished 
privileges.  Meanwhile,  the  demand  for 
reorganization  of  the  congressional  machin- 
ery has  become  more  insistent,  as  the  In- 
ability of  Congress  to  meet  the  Increasing 
pressure  of  multiplying  responsibilities,  be- 
came apparent.  In  deciding  to  meet  the 
Issue  squarely  and  make  the  functioning  of 
the  Federal  Government  paramount,  the 
Senate  showed  the  right  spirit.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  House  to  exercise  the  same  good  Judg- 
ment. 

In  speaking  of  the  Senate  action,  Ssnator 
La  Follette,  chairman  of  the  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  charged  with  drafting  the 
reorganization  bill,  stated  that  the  "keystone 
of  the  arch"  remained  intact.  In  this  state- 
ment, the  Senator  referred  to  the  provisions 
consolidating  the  functions  of  standing  com- 
mittees. 

Under  these  provisions  the  present  number 
of  33  committees  is  reduced  to  15.  while  the 
number  of  committees  on  which  a  Member 
may  serve  is  limited  to  2.  Committees  are 
authorized  to  appoint  four  professional  staff 
members,  in  addition  to  the  regular  clerical 
staffs.  Thxis  relieved  of  the  present  heavy 
load  of  routine  committee  work,  it  is  hoped 
Members  will  be  free  for  the  more  important 
task  of  shaping  legislative  policy. 

In  the  matter  of  shaping  policy,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  has  another  Important  provision, 
which  requires  that  majority  and  minority 
party  policy  committees  shall  be  formed  to 
-Crystallize  party  policy.  The  policy  commit- 
tee of  the  party  In  power  Is  to  serve  as  a 
formal  council  to  meet  with  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  in  order  that  the  adminis- 
tration's major  policies  shall  be  formulated 
Jointly  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  This  is  a  constructive  provision 
aimed  at  bridging  the  chasm  that  so  often 
exists  between  the  Executive  and  Congress  In 
shaping  the  legislative  program. 

One  other  provision  of  Importance  Is  the 
requirement  that  the  four  revenue-raising 
and  appropriating  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  shall  estimate  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts at  the  beginning  of  each  session  and 
these  estimates  shall  be  binding.  If  receipts 
are  found  to  fall  below  expenditures,  the 
President  shall  be  required  to  reduce  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress.  Congress  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  exceed  estimated  expendi- 
tures without  a  Joint  resolution  to  that  ef- 
fect. Thus  at  last  the  financial  operations 
of  Congress  are  brought  within  sound  busi- 
ness limits. 

With  some  other  more  minor  provisions, 
these  measures  are  intended  to  rid  Congress- 
men of  routine  detail,  and  make  the  con- 
gressional machinery  more  efficient.  If  the 
Senate  bill  Is  passed  by  the  House,  we  may 
hope  to  see  a  new  era  of  congressional  action 
begin. 

(From  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)    Standaid- 

Tlmes  of  June  13,  1946] 

streamlined  congress 

Of  the  many  provisions  of  the  La  Follette 

bill  for  the  reorganization  of  Congress,  one 

that  promises  an  Increase  in  efficiency  pro- 
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vldes  that  each  committee,  in  drafting  legis- 
lation, shall  have  the  assistance  of  four  ex- 
perts. These  experts  are  to  be  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  competence  alone,  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Director  of  Congres- 
sional Personnel — a  new  office  which  the  bill 
creates. 

In  many  fields,  such  as  taxation  for  ex- 
ample, the  practice  has  been  for  the  admin- 
istrative department  directly  concerned  to 
present  a  draft  of  a  bill  and  to  assign  Its 
experts  to  the  task  of  arguing  In  support  of 
It  before  committee.  All  departments  are 
heavily  staffed  with  experts,  and  It  Is  not 
always  easy  for  the  layman  to  evaluate  their 
testimony.  If  committees  of  Congress  can 
match  experts  of  their  own  against  the  ad- 
ministrative experts,  they  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  meet  their  responsibility  for 
framing  sound   legislation. 

Another  provision  of  the  La  Follette  bill 
which  has  merit  is  the  one  that  assigns  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  an  administrative 
assistant  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  assist  the 
Member  in  carrying  out  his  departmental 
business  and  other  duties.  This  should  re- 
lieve Representatives  and  Senators  of  the 
many  nonlegislatlve  tasks  which  are  com- 
monly listed  under  the  heading  of  "errand- 
running,"  and  have  become  burdensome. 

Further  to  promote  the  aim  of  giving 
Members  of  Congress  more  time  to  devote  to 
the  major  business  of  law-making  is  a  pro- 
hibition cf  what  are  called  private  bills. 
These  usually  are  concerned  with  small 
claims  for  damages,  and  the  plan  Is  to  trans- 
fer the  fcttlement  of  such  claims  to  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

(From  the  Burlington   (Vt.)   Free  Press  of 
June  18,  1946] 
streamlining  congress 
The  Senate  falsified  some  predictions   by 
passing  promptly  and  by  a  large  majority  the 
La  Follette-Monroney  congressional  reorgani- 
zation bill.    On  the  objection  of  some  south- 
ern Senators  a  provision  removing  certain  ap- 
pointments    from    congressional    patronage 
were    eliminated.     But     this    characteristic 
clinging  to  an  old  privilege  was  a  small  mat- 
ter compared   with   the  advantages  ol   the 
measure. 

Congress  has  been  blamed  for  delays  on 
critically  pressing  measures,  and  sometimes 
the  delays  have  been  deliberate  and  In- 
defensible, as  m  some  Senate  filibusters. 
But  the  vast  numbers  of  bills  before  Congress, 
and  the  careful  study  required  by  many  im- 
portant measures,  in  addition  to  the  num- 
berless calls  on  the  time  of  Members,  made 
prompt  action  often  impojsible. 

Among  the  provisions  that  will  aid-  In 
hastening  the  transaction  of  legislative  work 
is  the  consolidation  of  33  Senate  committees 
into  15.  and  the  limitation  of  each  Senator 
to  two  committees.  In  addition  each  execu- 
tive department  Is  made  the  special  subject 
of  consideration  of  one  particular  committee. 
This  should  Insure  adequate  information  in 
Congress  on  the  work  of  each  department. 
The  work  of  each  Member  is  lightened  by 
providing  for  an  tdmlnistrative  assistant  at 
a  salary  of  $8,000. 

Equally  Important,  and  aimed  at  other 
significant  results  besides  hastening  legis- 
lation, is  the  formation  of  policy  committees 
for  both  majority  and  minority  parties.  The 
policy  committee  of  the  majority  party  Is 
expected  to  meet  with  the  President  and  the 
Cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  majority 
policies.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
clear.  It  should  result  In  more  carefully  con- 
sidered policies;  It  should  greatly  reduce  fric- 
tion between  the  President  and  Congress;  it 
should  above  all  tend  to  fix  party  responsi- 
bility. Clearly  for  efficient  democratic  gov- 
ernment, there  should  be  an  effective  ma- 
jority policy  as  in  Britain,  without  which  the 
party  and  the  Government  as  well  may  be 
at  cross  purposes,  when  a  coalition  of  wings 
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of  both  parties  may  otherwise  reenlt  in  a 
powerless  administration. 

Independent  action  of  individual  Members 
would  always  be  poesfble.  but  such  action 
would  be  taken  in  clear  desertion  of  party 
policies,  and  would  consequently  be  leea  fre- 
quent and  less  irresponsible. 

The  La  Follette-Monroney  bill  now  goes  to 
the  House.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  sup- 
posed political  or  individual  interest  will  pre- 
vent its  prompt  adoption. 

(Prom  the  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian - 
Record  of  June  24,  1946] 

aCORCANIZATION   OF   CONGRESS 

The  Senate  on  June  10  passed  the  bill  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Congress  and  the 
measure  will  soon  come  up  for  debate  In  the 
House.  The  public  in  general  has  little  idea 
of  what  It  is  all  about,  and.  in  particular,  fail 
to  realize  the  amount  of  time  and  energy 
expended  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Or^nizatlon  of  Congress,  of  which  Repre- 
sentative Charles  A.  Plumlet.  of  Vermont, 
was  a  valued  member.  This  committee  had 
the  "intestinal  fortitude"  not  only  to  bring  in 
a  report,  but  to  draft  a  bill  to  carry  out  its 
recommendations. 

The  most  Important  feature  of  the  bill  re- 
lates to  congressional  committees.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  work  of  Congress  is  car- 
ried on  In  committees  is  not  generally  reallaed 
by  the  layman.  Committee  assignments  ac- 
count for  nearly  90  percent  of  the  work  of 
the  national  body  on  legislative  matters. 
Termed  the  "workshop  of  Congress."  the 
committee  structure  has  long  stood  in  need 
of  modernization  in  order  to  meet  present- 
day  standards  of  efficiency. 

It  Is  now  proposed  that  the  S3  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  be  reduced  to  16, 
with  each  Tenator  limited  to  membership  on 
two  committees.  In  the  House,  the  present 
48  standing  committees  would  be  reduced  to 
18,  limiting  each  House  Member  to  service  on 
one  major  committee. 

Of  equal  Importance  are  provisions  of  the 
bill  for  easing  the  nonlegislatlve  work  of 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Testimony  intro- 
duced at  hearings  on  the  bill,  held  over  a 
period  of  more  than  a  year.  Indicated  that  as 
high  as  80  percent  of  the  time  of  the  average 
Member  Is  spent  on  nonlegislatlve  work. 
Expansion  of  governmental  activities  has 
greatly  Increased  the  volume  of  corre- 
spondence and  requests  for  service  from  the 
Member's  home  State  and  district.  Such 
service  is  now  a  generally  accepted  part  of 
the  duties  of  a  Member  and  affords  a  means 
of  direct  contact  with  constituents. 

The  bill  provides  for  Increased  help  to 
Congressmen.  If  the  pending  measure  be- 
comes law  as  presently  drawn,  each  senatorial 
and  congressional  office  will  be  authorized  to 
employ  an  administrative  assistant  to  aid 
Members  In  performing  nonlegislatlve  duties 
and  thus  permit  the  Member  to  give  more 
time  to  the  study  and  consideration  of  na- 
tional legislation. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee embodied  in  the  bill  provide  means 
of  legislative  reform  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered at  length  In  this  brief  review.  Such 
recommendations  include  pay  increases; 
staff  experts  for  reorganized  legislative  com- 
mittees; enlargement  of  legislative  reference 
service  and  the  establishment  of  a  congres- 
sional personnel  office.  Only  with  regard  to 
this  last-named  provision  did  the  Senate 
balk,  fearful  of  being  deprived  of  patronage 
foimded  on  long-established  tradition.  But 
this  was  a  comparatively  minor  matter  and 
its  faOure  to  be  Included  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  no  way  struck  at  the  heart 
of  the  measure. 

What  is  Important  is  the  need  of  reform- 
ing the  committee  structure.  Nearly  60 
years  ago,  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  professor  at 
Princeton,  Inveighed  against  the  committee 
structure  of  the  Congress,  referring  to  the 
committees    as    "little    legislatures."      The 


number  and  extent  of  such  committees  has 
for  too  many  years  created  a  barrier  to  effi- 
cient lawmaking  for  all  the  people.  That 
reform  Is  now  actually  under  way  is  the  best 
possible  news  for  all  Americans  interested  in 
the  art  of  efficient  government. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  reorganisation 
bill  and  one  hurdle  has  been  overcome. 
Whether  the  bill  will  pass  the  House  is  an- 
other question.  It  will  doubtless  be  attacked 
and  amended.  Then  there  will  be  a  confer- 
ence and  some  pood  is  bourd  to  result.  The 
importance  of  Senate  passage  of  the  bill  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  For  It  is  in  the  Sen- 
ate where  tradition  is  exceptionally  strong. 
It  is  certain  that  when  debate  opens  in  the 
House.  Plumlet,  of  VermMit,  a  member  of 
the  Joint  committee  which  drafted  the  meas- 
ure, will  be  found  In  the  front  ranks  of  Its 
advocates,  ready  to  share  with  his  feUow 
Members  the  benefits  of  his  own  years  of  ob- 
servation and  experience  relating  to  the  work 
of  the  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1946 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
of  mine  sent  me  the  following  letter.  It 
speaks  for  itself  and  needs  no  further 
comment  by  me. 

JuLT  37,  IMS. 

Dear  Gsne:  Beginning  with  your  post- 
script, I  can't  imagine  what  curse  would  be 
on  you  to  inspire  ycu  to  ask  questions  about 
Holy  Writ.  Ask  me  what  God  said  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,  how  many  sardines  in  a 
can,  or  what  became  of  last  year's  snow; 
but  when  you  ask  how  the  celling  prices  were 
originally  esUbllahed  on  print  cloth,  brother, 
you  reach  a  new  high  in  abstract  interroga- 
tion. 

I  am  not  privileged  to  sit  in  on  the  inner 
councils  of  OPA,  and  I  am  hardly  in  their 
confidence  at  all.  so  I  can  only  surmise  the 
method  of  computation.  I  think  they  took 
the  average  rainfall  of  the  Gobi  Desert, 
divided  by  the  current  rate  of  exctiange  of 
Greek  drachmas  to  the  pound  sterling,  sub- 
tracted the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  at 
72"  P.,  multiplied  by  Elliott  Roosevelt's  per- 
centage of  settlement  with  his  creditors,  and 
gave  you  the  answer  in  price  schedule  No.  S5, 
as  presently  amended. 

There  was  a  guy  in  OPA  at  the  beginning 
who  suggested  that  they  take  the  cost  of 
production,  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  but  they 
threw  him  off  the  roof  of  Federal  office 
building  No.  1.  He  is  now  running  a  black 
market  in  brains  in  Washington,  and  starv- 
ing to  death,  so  he  must  have  been  crazy, 
too. 

Are  there  any  more  questions? 
As  ever, 

Frank. 


An  Intifliate  Message  From  Waslutt|:ton 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C  GATHINGS 

or  SWKAMgSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1946 

Mr.  OATHINOS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 


ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Richard  L.  Strout: 

GOOD  IKOCCH  FOa  BXMBT  CLAT,  BOT^ 

(By  Richard  U  Strout) 
^Washwotow.— America  has  grown,  the 
world  has  shrunk,  but  the  procedure  of  Con- 
gress has  remained  the  same.  That,  in  a  sen- 
tence, is  the  reason  for  the  fight  to  modernise 
Congress  today.  The  need  is  made  vivid  by 
the  reminiscences  of  some  of  the  old-time 
Congressmen  who  have  seen  the  spectacular 
change — and  who  feel  a  terrifying  urgency  to 
modern  lEc  antiquated  congressional  proce- 
dure which  otherwise  can't  keep  abreast  of 
modem  problems. 

Take  Senator  Wallace  H.  Whitx,  Republi- 
can, of  Maine,  for  Instance.  He  came  to 
Washington  in  1899  as  clerk  to  his  grand- 
father. Senator  William  P.  Frye.  Republican, 
of  Maine,  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  at  one  time  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate. 

Not  so  tough  a  Job  being  clerk  to  a  Senator 
In  1899.  The  other  day  he  told  his  colleagues 
that  his  grandfather  felt  himself  abused  by 
constituents  if  he  received  as  many  as  15 
letters  a  day.  The  young  secretary  In  all  the 
years  he  served  did  not  keep  a  single  letter 
which  be  received,  nor  did  he  bother  to  keep 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  reply. 

It  was  a  cslm.  leisurely  era.  Judging  by 
present  standards.  Contrast  to  that  easy- 
going period  recent  weeks  in  the  Senate 
where  the  office  of  Senator  White  has  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  a  day  over  the 
single  OPA  bill.  Senator  White  Is  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  upper  Chamber  The  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  running  Congress,  be 
told  hU  colleagues,  "are  utterly  unable  to 
cope"  with  current  problems.  He  favors  the 
pending  La  Follette-Monroney  modernizing 
bill  which,  among  other  things,  reduces  the 
number  of  committees  from  33  to  16.  at- 
tempts to  bridge  the  gulf  t)etween  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  Executive,  provides  a  modern- 
ized system  of  accounting,  stronger  clerical 
staffs,  and  higher  salaries. 

Even  in  relatively  recent  days,  the  Ie«r1s- 
latlve  pace  was  much  slower  than  now.  Mr. 
Whtte  recalled.  He  told  of  speaking  with 
•Ted"  aaric.  a  generation  ago,  the  then  sec- 
retary to  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the 
elder,  of  Massachusetts,  and  later  secretary 
to  President  Coolidee.  They  were  chatting 
about  a  manuscript  Clark  was  carrying. 

"It's  a  speech  Senstor  Lodge  is  going  to 
make  In  the  Senate."  Clark  explained.  "I  am 
getting  ready  to  rewrite  it  for  the  eighth 
time." 

Senator  White  emphasized  the  words 
"eighth  time."  In  those  days,  he  pointed 
out.  a  Senator  like  Lodge  "had  time,  and  took 
time  to  rewrite  a  speech  eight  times  before 
delivering  It  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate."  To- 
day, on  the  contrary.  Senators  feel  them- 
selves lucky  if  they  are  able  to  follow  nirrent 
legislation  at  all. 

Formerly  the  Senate's  time  was  not  crowd- 
ed. Today  it  is  Jammed.  In  the  old  days 
they  could  hear  floor  debates  and  attend 
committee  hearings,  study  the  Record,  and 
discuss  the  issues.  Today,  Mr.  Wnrrz  com- 
mented sorrowfully: 

"I  believe  that  very  few  of  lu  have  that 
time  now." 

Majority  Leader  Barxlxt  took  the  matter 
back  to  a  stUl  older  day.     He  recalled  his 
famous  fellow  KentuckUn.  Henry  Clay.    Mr. 
Barklet  described  his  first  visit  to  the  for- 
mer's   spacious    estate    In    Lexington,    Ky. 
With  some  awe  the  man  who  is  present  leader 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  was  shown  a  little  de- 
pression under  a  row  of  trees  where  Henry 
day  had  worn  a  path,  walking  back  and 
forth  during  the  recesses  of  Congress,  arms 
folded  behind  him.  preparing  speeches  which 
he   would   deliver  when   Congress   reassem- 
bled the  following  December.  6  months  later. 
Mr.  Baxkltt  turned  half  sadly,  half  ironi- 
cally, to  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
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be  told  this  atory;  "How  many  of  them  now- 
adays." he  asked  whimsically,  "have  time  to 
fold  their  arms  behind  them,  march  back  and 
forth  under  a  grove  of  trees,  and  prepare 
speeches  which  they  will  make  In  the  Senate 
next  January?"  Not  many  of  them,  he 
opined,  with  the  load  of  drudgery  and  detail 
-which  they  carry  today. 

Henry  Clay  seems  a  long  way  off.  But  he 
is  connected  with  the  present  by  the  fact 
that  much  the  same  Senate  rules  under 
which  he  worked  continue  today.  The 
world  changes,  but  the  procedure  of  Con- 
gress remains  about  the  way  It  was.  Sena- 
tors Barklkt  and  Wnrre  and  many  other 
veterans  who  have  the  good  name  of  Con- 
gress at  heart  warn  that  It  must  be  mod- 
ernized if  It  Is  to  fulfill  democracy's  task. 


Oothif  of  Coast  Guard  Statioiit 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  MtW  JKSKKT 

W  TKI  MOUSE  or  RKFItWEfrrATIVM 

We<tn€$dav.  June  28, 1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
serioiM  situation  hai  arisen  with  respect 
to  the  closing  of  Coast  Guard  stations 
along  the  coast  for  lack  of  funds  and 
personnel.  If  it  Is  not  remedied,  I  am 
afraid  It  will  result  in  loss  of  life  because 
these  stations  for  many  years  have  done 
an  extremely  valuable  Job  of  protection 
along  our  coast.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  including  two  edi- 
torials on  the  subject,  one  entitled  "A 
Death  Sentence  We  Should  All  Protest." 
in  the  Cape  May  County  Times,  and  the 
other  in  the  Wildwood  Leader  entitled 
"What  Justification  Can  There  Be?" 
The  editorials  follow: 

A  DEATH  SSJTTENCX  Wl  SHOULD  ALL  PROTEST 

Protests  against  the  closing  of  all  Coast 
Guard  stations  between  Cape  May  and  At- 
lantic City  continue  to  reach  the  hands  of 
the  Navy  Department  and  New  Jersey  Con- 
gressmen. 

There  should  be  no  let-ups  in  the  protests. 

With  the  Coast  Guard  stations  of  Ocean 
City.  Corsons  Inlet.  Sea  Isle  City.  Avalon. 
Stone  Harbor,  and  Hereford  Inlet  abandoned 
by  the  Government,  except  for  caretakers,  the 
area  from  Cape  May  to  Atlantic  City  is  now 
entirely  without  protection  for  boatmen  for 
the  first  time  since  the  establishment  many 
years  ago  of  the  old  life-saving  service  from 
which  the  Coast  Guard  was  created. 

This  would  be  an  unbelievable  situation — 
If  we  didnt  know  it  to  be  true. 

The  closing  of  a  few  of  the  stations  might 
be  Justifiable.  Abandoning  all  of  then  is 
inexcusable,  for  by  so  doing  our  Government 
has.  unless  it  reopens  at  least  four  of  them, 
condemned  a  number  of  boatmen,  perhaps 
eventually  many  of  them,  to  death. 

Cape  May  countians.  as  Individuals  and 
collectively  as  organizations,  should  let  the 
Government  know  how  they  feel  about  the 
death  sentence  it  has  so  callously  Imposed 
ou  no  one  knows  how  many  persons. 

Get  your  protest  off  at  once. 


tlons  were  established  and  maintained.  Less 
than  2  weeks  ago  seven  persons  were  rescued 
from  drowning  when  their  boat  capsized. 
The  Hereford  Inlet  Station  Is  one  of  the  old- 
est on  the  coast,  and  throughout  Its  exist- 
ence It  has  played  a  major  role  In  the  saving 
of  lives.  If  that  be  the  purpose  of  Coast 
Guard  stations,  what  Justification  can  there 
be  for  the  order  from  Washington  which 
places  the  station  on  the  inactive  list?  Are 
lives  less  valuable  on  the  Jersey  coast  than 
they  are  In  certain  other  sections  of  the 
coast? 

With  the  station  on  Inactive  status,  there 
is  to  be  no  one  in  the  lookout  tower,  entailing 
great  danger  to  commercial  and  fishing  craft. 
During  Its  long  life  the  station  has  been 
fortunate  In  having  had  exceptionally  effi- 
cient men  In  charge.  The  present  efficient 
chief.  Lt.  Charles  Hargis.  In  commenting 
upon  the  station's  closing,  is  reported  as  say- 
ing: "This  move  certainly  deprives  the  pub- 
lic of  something  they  are  paying  for,  Jhe 
cotnmerclal  and  fishing  craft  will  be  In  dan- 
f«f,  and  I  predict  that  many  lives  will  be  lost. 
With  the  closinc  of  this  niniUm  tb«r*  will 
tM  no  look-Mit  sUtlon  alonx  the  coast."  Ths 
only  servles  to  to*  atslUbte  will  tM*  thst  of 
the  str-fSA  rssetM  unit  ststumsd  »t  Caps 
Mny,  Th«  ststlons  «t  Oesan  Otty,  Strsth' 
tiMfs.  Townscnds  Inlst,  Avston,  snd  Itons 
Harbor  ars  slrsiuly  virtually  cloMd, 

8o  far  ss  can  be  learned,  the  excuse  given 
for  the  closing  of  the  Hereford  Inlet  Htutlon 
is  the  shortage  of  personnel  and  the  cutting 
of  the  Coast  Guard  program  by  the  Congress 
to  the  tune  of  130.000,000.  That  may  be 
taken  as  the  conversion  of  the  service  from 
wartime  basis  to  peacetime,  and  no  one  ex- 
pects to  have  the  Coast  Guard  continue  as  It 
was  during  the  days  of  war.  But  the  Coast 
Guard  program  is  primarily  one  of  peace- 
time. It  was  established  not  so  much  to 
serve  as  a  fighting  unit,  nor  even  to  assist 
fighting  units,  as  it  was  to  serve  in  time  of 
peace.  To  curtail  that  activity  Is  to  deny 
the  American  people  the  protection  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  for  the  giving  of  which 
the  Coast  Guard  has  existed  these  many 
years. 

A  few  petitions  about  the  matter  have  al- 
ready been  sent  to  our  representatives  in 
government.  The  Greater  Wildwood  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  appointed  a  committee 
to  contact  Congressmen  T.  Millet  Hand  and 
United  States  Senators  H.  Alexander  SMrrn 
and  Albert  W.  Hawkes.  Undoubtedly  these 
men  are  cognizant  of  the  situation,  but  un- 
doubtedly, also,  they  will  be  more  zealous  In 
their  efforts  to  keep  Hereford  Inlet  Coast 
Guard  Station  open  if  they  know  that  the 
matter  is  something  in  which  voters  are  In- 
terested, and  to  that  end  it  would  not  be 
amiss  If  voters  were  to  write  and  tell  them  so. 


WHAT  JCSTiriCATION  CAN  THESE  BXT 

One  wonders  what  Justification  can  be 
found  for  the  closing  of  the  Hereford  Inlet 
Coast  Guard  Station.  That  It  has  saved 
more  lives  than  most  of  the  other  stations  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  is  a  well-known  fact.  Its 
record  stands  high.  If  not  the  highest,  for 
efficiency  in  doing  that  for  which  the  Coast 
Guard  exists  and  for  which  Coast  Guard  sta- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Wednesday.  June  26.  1946 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  21, 
1946: 

HIGHWAY     ROBBERY 

Why  It  has  taken  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  more  than  3  years  to  make  up 
its  mind  that  robbery  and  extortion  Inter- 
fering with  Interstate  commerce  ought  to 
be  forbidden  by  Federal  law  is  one  of  the 
Inexplicable  mysteries  of  our  time.    There  Is 


no  uncertainty  In  the  public  mind.  Nor  In 
the  past  were  these  crimes,  when  affecting 
Interstate  commerce,  looked  upon  with  In- 
difference by  Congress.  Twelve  years  ago 
that  body  enacted  penalties  for  any  person 
attempting  to  obtain  the  payment  of  money 
by  force,  violence,  or  coercion..  But  since  the 
Supreme  Court  In  1942  held  that  this  act 
did  not  apply  to  racketeers  acting  under  the 
cloak  of  a  labor  union,  the  Senate  has  pusil- 
lanimously  failed  to  correct  the  judicial 
blunder. 

Apparently  President  Truman's  endorse- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  Hobbs  bill  in 
his  veto  of  the  Case  bill  gave  the  Senate 
committee  a  modicum  of  courage.  In  any 
event.  It  has  given  its  blessing  to  this  anti- 
racketeering  measure  twice  passed  by  the 
House,  That  seems  to  Insure  Its  enact- 
ment. We  cannot  Imagine  the  Senate  as  a 
body  turning  It  down,  for  the  bUl  does  noth- 
ing more  than  to  make  It  unmistakably  plain 
that  robbery  and  extortion  are  not  legltl- 
mau  methods  for  unions  or  their  members 
to  employ. 

It  Is  true  that  Presldsnt  Truman  asked  for 
some  rhsnK«H  tn  the  Mobbs  bill— changes 
whirh  the  0eh«ie  Judiciary  Cofflmlttee  dM 
not  iMM  fit  U)  make.  But  we  6ouH  that  he 
will  Insist  on  ttxich  amendments  when  h«< 
hes  hM4  sn  opportuitity  to  study  the  bill  in 
detail.  The  phrase  to  which  he  referred  sh 
being  omitted— that  forbidding  construction 
of  the  law  so  as  to  "Impair,  dlmlnUh,  or  in 
any  manner  affect  the  rights  of  bona  ftd<i 
labor  organlzationa  in  lawfully  carrying  out. 
the  legitimate  objects  thereof"— is  precisely 
the  language  upon  which  the  Supreme  Courii 
seized  in  scuttling  the  previous  act.  To  In- 
sert such  language  In  the  new  bill  in  the 
light  of  the  Court's  attitude  would  be  to 
make  it  a  ftu'ce. 

The  bill  as  it  stands  removes  all  doubt 
that  any  right  of  organized  labor  under  the 
Clayton,  Norris-LaGuardia,  Railway  Labor, 
and  National  Labor  Relations  Acts  would  be 
disturbed.  It  is  aimed  solely  at  a  particular 
type  of  lawlessness  for  which  no  Justification 
whatever  can  be  found. 

We  hope  the  Senate  and  the  President  will 
act  promptly.  No  argument  for  delay  until 
a  comprehensive  labor  bill  can  be  shaped  is 
effective  in  this  case.  Apparently  the  proc- 
tlce  of  holding  up  trucks  on  the  highways 
and  robbing  their  nonunion  drivers  of  a  day  s 
wages  or  even  the  amount  of  the  union  Ini- 
tiation fee  has  spread  since  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  the  Federal  penalties  fcir 
such  conduct.  One  report  says  that  as  many 
as  a  thousand  truck  drivers  a  night  are 
being  robbed.  To  leave  that  outrage  uncor- 
rected would  scarcely  be  conducive  to  clear 
consciences  for  Senators  during  the  forth- 
coming vacation  period. 


Importance  of  America's  Investors 


EXl'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATi:3 

Wednesday,  June  26  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) .  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  and  enclosure  from  my 
friend.  Dr.  B.  C.  Forbes,  president  of  the 
Investors  League,  which  I  ask  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  Dr. 
Forbes,  who  is,  of  course,  also  known  as 
the  publisher  of  Forbes  magazine,  has 
submitted  to  me  an  article  from  another 
renowned  publication,  the  Saturday  E\  e- 
ning  Post,  regarding  the  crucial  signifl- 
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cance  of  America's  great  investing  pub- 
lic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  by  Dr.  Forbes  and 
the  article  from  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Investors  LEACin;,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1946. 
Senator  Alsxandeb  Wiu;t, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  DxAt  SZNATOB  WiLET :  Remembering 
your  own  stirring  efforts  on  t>ehalf  of  Ameri- 
ca's 15,000.000  small  Investors,  I  felt  that 
you  ml^ht  be  interested  In  the  enclosed  Sat- 
urday Evening  Poet  editorial  on  this  same 
theme. 

The  editorial  confirms  the  view  which  you 
have  so  ably  upheld  In  many  public  stele- 
menle  and  actlone,  and  which  the  Investors 
Leagtie,  thrmigh  Ite  forume,  publlcsttons,  and 
oihar  aetivltles,  has  also  sdvimced  namely, 
that  on  the  wsll*belnf  of  Amerlcs's  investors 
and  Its  great  mlddls  slass  depends  the  well' 
h$UiM  Of  all  America, 

It  oosurs  to  m*  that  in  furtherance  of  your 
efforts  to  protect  America's  Investors,  you 
might  cars  to  have  this  lliumlnsting  cdl*;4M'lal 
reproduoed  In  the  Conosessiomai.  1Uco«d, 

afore  power  to  you  end  all  your  legislative 
colleagues  who  are  nobly  fighting  to  preserve 
American  freedom  of  opportunity  and  Amer- 
ica's uniquely  high  standards  of  living. 
Tours  very  sincerely. 

B.  C.  FOBBES. 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  June  8, 

19461 

"the  intestob"  is  aucost  evebtbodt 

The  foes  of  our  economic  system  have  had 
remarkable  success  in  at  least  one  respect. 
By  processes  so  gradual  and  subtle  as  to  defy 
analysis,  they  have  caused  millions  of  peo- 
ple to  think  of  corporations  as  Invariably 
wicked  profiteers  intent  on  enslaving  their 
workers;  and  to  sneer  at  Investors  as  low, 
calculating,  and  fabulously  rich  men  who,  if 
they  paid  enough  taxes,  could  support  the 
rest  of  us  in  idleness.  The  result  is  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  contemplate  with  delight 
the  woes  of  corporations  and  the  impoverish- 
ment of  Investors — without  suspecting  how 
deeply  that  ubiquitotis  little  man  Is  In- 
volved in  the  fate  of  these  capitalistic 
entities. 

Essentially  the  corporation  Is  only  a  legal 
device  by  which  the  savings  of  millions  of 
people  can  be  utilized  in  enterprises  which 
few  of  them,  as  individuals,  could  carry  on 
alone. 

And  the  despised  Investors,  whose  Im- 
poverishment brings  pleasure  to  so-called 
progressives,  are  people  who  have  put  their 
savings  at  the  disposal  of  corporations  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  a  profit  or  at  least  breaking 
even. 

The  investor  may  be  a  millionaire,  al- 
though millionaires  represent  but  an  infini- 
tesimal fraction  of  investors.  Far  more 
likely,  the  Investor  is  you — as  an  owner  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  or  an  Insurance  policy,  or 
an  annuity,  or  a  savings-bank  deposit.  Or 
It  is  the  widow  of  a  saving  citizen  trying  to 
make  ends  meet  on  the  dwindling  proceeds 
of  the  smtJl  trust  estate  he  managed  to  leave 
behind  him.  The  Investor  Is  also  the  labor 
union  which  may  be  vising  Its  fxmds  to 
finance  a  strike  which  will  lower  the  retiirn 
on  Its  own  Investment.  In  short.  In  a  society 
based  on  Investment,  it  would  be  pretty  hard 
to  pick  out  anybody  outside  the  almshouse 
and  guarantee  that  he  Isn't  In  some  respect 
an  Investor. 

Even  as  a  beneficiary  of  social  security,  you 
have  an  Interest  In  the  success  of  Investment, 
taxes  on  which  are  the  basic  source  of  the 


payments  made  to  old  people  or  the  unem- 
ployed. The  same  Is  true  of  you  as  a  patient 
In  an  endowed  hospital,  or  as  a  participant 
In  a  private  pension  or  group-medlcme  plan, 
or  as  a  veteran  attending  college  by  virtue 
of  the  OI  bill  of  rights.  The  money  for  all 
these  social  services  must  be  set  aside  from 
taxes  on  current  profit.  If  we  consume  the 
profit  as  we  go,  lustead  of  investing  it  in  new 
productive  enterprise.  It  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  source  of  our  social  services  will 
dry  up. 

Furthermore,  If  our  collectlvists  succeeded 
In  collectivizing  us,  we  would  still  be  in- 
vestors. The  difference  would  be  that  the 
Investing  would  be  done  for  us,  with  no 
choice  of  risks  by  the  Individual.  Instead 
of  tempting  savings  out  of  the  sock,  the 
users  of  capital,  who  would  be  the  Govern- 
ment, would  extort  our  money  from  us  as 
Stalin  seised  the  crops  of  the  kulaks,  so  that 
Bueela  could  Invest  the  proceeds  In  the  en- 
glnMring  supplies  neceesary  for  the  ('year 
plaa.  We  Americane  built  up  our  own  econ- 
omy from  voluntary  nflvings  and  the  seviogs 
of  forslgnsrs  Invested  In  our  rsUwsys  ahd 
uiUitlss,  However  we  orgshise  our  economy 
Itt  the  future,  ws  shslt  still  nssd  Investment 
from  somewhere.  Urge  end  small  Investors 
handling  over  their  savings  to  oorporatlons 
rsprsssnt  the  best  wsy  yet  dlsoovered  to 
mobUlas  our  resources  end  etlll  keep  Ubertf , 
Row  well  srs  we  preserving  the  eondtttons 
under  which  such  Invsstment  Is  possible? 

The  facte  are  not  encoursglng.  L  Robert 
Driver,  a  Hew  Tork  Us  espert  and  financial 
analyst  who  was  formerly  with  the  SEC,  has 
compiled  some  Interestlnp  figures  showing 
what  has  happened  to  income  from  Invest- 
ments in  recent  years  as  compared  to  what 
has  happened  to  Income  in  the  form  of  wages. 
Between  1939  and  1946,  Mr.  Driver  shows, 
average  Industrial  wages  in  the  United  States 
rose  from  $1,24  to  $2,386.  These  figures  in- 
clude both  skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  and 
overtime  payments  have  t)een  estimated. 
Otherwise  they  would  be  much  higher  In 
the  same  7  years  the  Income  from  $33,000 
Invested  In  bonds  droppec  from  $1,241  to 
$825.  In  other  words,  the  man  who  left 
$33,000  In  Insurance  or  other  capital  to  pro- 
vide $1,241  a  year  for  his  widow  ought  to 
have  put  aside  almost  $50,000  to  produce  that 
amount.  To  leave  the  equivalent  of  his 
wages  at  the  1946  level,  he  would  have  to 
have  saved  $95,400. 

When  you  consider  the  case  of  the  large 
Investor,  the  facts  are  even  more  striking, 
although  most  of  us  think  we  are  Indifferent 
to  what  happens  to  him.  To  show  what  is 
going  on.  Mr.  Driver  cites  the  caae  of  a  rich 
man  in  New  York  who  is  married  and  has 
an  income  for  1946  of  $1,500,000,  representing 
a  3  percent  return  on  his  Investment.  After 
paying  his  Federal  Income  tax.  this  man 
would  retain  $228,000  of  his  $1,500,000.  The 
New  York  State  Income  tax  would  cut  this 
down  to  $221,000.  If  he  saves  $100,000  of  this, 
and  invests  it  in  bonds  yielding  2J9  percent, 
his  gross  return  would  be  $2,390,  but  all  that 
he  would  have  left  after  taxes  for  his  bracket 
would  be  $312.E0.  If  this  investor  dies  and 
leaves  $50,000,000  In  stocks  and  bonds,  the 
Federal  and  New  York  estate  taxes  will  take 
$38,700,000,  to  pay  which  his  heirs  wiU  be 
forced  to  sell  the  greater  part  of  his  holdings. 
That  a  redistribution  of  wealth  is  in  prog- 
ress is  shown  by  a  study  of  Statistics  of  In- 
come issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Therein  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  divi- 
dends paid  to  persons  with  Incomes  of  $1,- 
000,000  or  more  had  declined  from  1.53  per- 
cent in  1939  to  0.92  percent  in  1942.  The  same 
statistical  source  reveals  for  1942  that  90 
percent  of  all  salaries  and  wages  and  63  per- 
cent of  all  other  classes  of  Income  were  re- 
ceived by  taxpayers  having  net  Incomes  of 
less  than  $5,0C0.  The  actual  percentage  Is 
undoubtedly  higher  because  the  figures  do 
not  Include  Income  received  by  persons  with 
incomes  too  small  to  require  the  filing  of  a 
tax  return.    Whatever  Is  happening  to  the 


poor,  the  rich  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  getting 
richer. 

The  net  of  it  is  that,  having  decided  to  dis- 
sipate the  great  fortunes  which  have  until 
recently  provided  a  large  proportion  of  new 
Investments,  we  are  now  forced  to  rely  on 
the  mass  of  small  investcvs  for  the  money  to 
reconvert  industrial  plants,  re-equip  rail 
roads  and  utilities,  and  in  general  do  over 
America  for  the  brave  new  world.  However. 
If  the  war  against  aavlng  Is  carried  much 
further,  our  users  of  capital  wiU  be  driven  to 
Government  lending  agencies,  with  the  In- 
evitable evUs  that  arise  when  Investment  is 
made,  not  to  prodxice  a  profit,  but  to  augment 
political  power,  and  it  Is  Immaterial  what 
party  is  In  control.  For  the  little  people  the 
prospect  would  be  much  as  the  London  Sun- 
day Times  lately  stated  It:  "The  worker  will 
face  a  single  vast  monopolistic  employer— 
the  state — whom  be  can  neither  emulate  nor 
fight." 

Most  of  thess  evtie  can  be  svolded  if  the 
so-called  wrason  man  will  eonetUt  hie  own 
interest  inatsad  of  letting  4i 
csecutive  seeretarteM  of  lefUsI 
define  It  lor  him,  ff  he  did  tiMM.  fet 
eves  tttampion  (be  rlglil  of  Um  Im9mun  ut 
his  fimt  shars  of  tiie  |H««  If  onlf  on  the 
ground  that,  when  you  eome  down  to  eartli, 
we  are  all  investors. 


The  Palestine  QuesHon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  S) .  1946  • 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  an  important  letter  from  MaJ. 
Nathan  Ruby,  vice  chairman  of  the  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  for  Palestine, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
calling  my  attention  to  a  letter  written 
by  his  committee  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  submitting  its  views  and  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry.  I  ask  consent 
to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PouncAL  Action  CoMicnTEE 

rox  Palxstikb,  Inc., 
Neic  York.  N.  Y.,  June  17, 1946. 
The  SxcarTAKT  or  Stat«, 

Department  of  State.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mx.  SECWETABT:We  have  the  honor, 
on  behalf  of  the  Political  Action  Committee 
for  Palestine,  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  May  27,  1946,  Inviting  ctir  commit- 
tee to  submit  its  views  and  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  report  of  the  Anglo-American 
CJomml'ltee  of  Inquiry. 

We  regret  that  beyond  Its  recommenda- 
tion for  the  immediate  admission  of  100,000 
European  Jews  into  Palestine,  the  said  com- 
mitte  has  served  no  purp<M«  other  than  to 
delay  the  carrying  out  of  President  Truman's 
original  recommendation  of  September  1945. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  report  has  completely 
Ignored  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Palestine 
Mandate  and  the  factors  which  brought  it 
Into  being. 

Just  as  the  Churchill  white  paper  of  19M, 
which  disclaimed  the  intention  of  creating  a 
Jewish  sute  in  Palestine  and  established  the 
concept  of  economic  absorptive  capacity  of 
the  coimtry  ae  a  limiting  factor,  led  to  the 
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first  failure  (appendix  IV.  p.  88,  report);  and 
Just  as  the  Passfleld  white  paper  of  1930, 
which  proposed  further  restrictions  on  Im- 
migration and  more  stringent  limitations  on 
land  purchase  rights,  led  to  the  second  fail- 
ure (appendix  IV.  p.  89) .  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion to  which  the  report  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  points,  is,  that  the  third 
major  attempt  to  settle  the  Palestine  prob- 
lem Is  about  to  fall. 

The   evil   was   Inherent   In   the   terms   of 
reference  Imposed  upon  the  committee. 

Examination  of  the  terms  of  reference  re- 
veals that  the  underlying  problem  of  carry- 
ing cut  the  terms  of  the  mandate,  which 
required  the  mandatory  power   to  facilitate 
Jewish  Immigration  to  Palestine  and  to  en- 
courage close  settlement  on  the  land  there- 
in, 'las  been  completely  evaded.    The  recom- 
mendations sought  for  by  the  terms  of  ref- 
erence as  to  Immigration  are  only  such  as 
are   limited  by   conditions   which    were  not 
contained  In  the  mandate,  but  which  were 
sought  to  be   Imposed   by   successive   white 
papers  In  open  violation  thereof,  even  though 
the  Permanent  Mandate  Commission  of  the 
League  of  Nations  In  1939  unanimously  held 
them  to  be  In  conflict  with  the  Interpreta- 
tion which  the  mandatory,  in  concurrence 
with  the  organs  of  the   League,  had   Itself 
put  upon  the  mandate  in  the  past  (appendix 
rv,  p.  93). 

The  committee  regards  the  Palestine  prob- 
lem as  a  battle  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Anb.  In  considering  the  problem  from  a 
local  standpoint.  It  Ignores  the  mandate. 

The  mandate's  objective  should  have  been 
the  first  consideration  of  the  committee  In 
its  deliberations  and  In  Its  permanent  rec- 
ommendations. That  Palestine  was  con- 
ceived In  the  minds  of  all  representative 
statesmen  as  the  land  where  the  Jews  were 
to  reconstitute  their  national  home  and  that 
their  national  home  was  to  be  a  Jewish  state 
Is  beyond  cavil.  The  committee  Ignores  that 
tile  Palestine  mandate,  created  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  specifically  provided  for  a  Jewish 
agency.  (This  does  not  constitute  an  en- 
dorsement by  us  of  the  leadership  and  po- 
litical conduct  of  that  agency.)  No  agency 
charged  with  equal  responsibility  and  au- 
thority was  provided  for  the  Arab.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  an  Arab  agency.  The  Arab 
was  to  receive  equal  civil  and  religious  rights 
as  an  Integral  part  of  a  Jewish  state.  It  was 
sever  Intended  that  the  Arab  create  a  state 
within  a  state  of  equal  and  Independent  po- 
litical significance.  The  Introduction  by  the 
inquiry  committee  of  a  so-called  test  be- 
tween Arab  and  Jew  long  plotted  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  and  originally  conceived  by 
the  late  Lord  Moyne  Is  to  recommend  the 
virtual  nullification  of  the  Palestine  man- 
date and  the  erasure  of  Jewish  statehood  and 
nationhood. 

In  line  with  the  committee's  disregard  of 
the  mandate,  it  speaks  of  the  Arab  being  in 
the  majority  In  Palestine.  However,  It  does 
not  spealc  about  the  unconscionable  methods 
of  Great  Britain  as  the  mandatory.  In  ex- 
cluding 1,500,000  European  Jews  from  the 
shores  of  Eretz  Israel.  Not  alone  white  pa- 
pers but  sheer  force  has  kept  the  Jew  from 
being  In  the  majority  in  Palestine.  Remem- 
ber the  Struma  I  Remember  the  Patria !  The 
present  Arab  majority  in  Palestine  Is  itot  the 
decisive  factor.  The  mandate  placed  Pal- 
estine in  trust  for  the  Jews  wherever  they 
may  be.  The  1.500.000  European  Jews  forci- 
bly excluded  from  Palestine  and  their  600.- 
000  brethren  In  Palestine  constitute  a  true 
majority  today.  Therefore,  the  European 
Jews  and  the  Palestinian  Jews  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  ethno-politlcal  entity  with  Pal- 
estine as  its  national  territory. 

In  view  of  Great  Britain's  policy  of  ex- 
clusion, the  committees  bland  declaration 
that  the  mandatory's  regulations  as  to  Im- 
migration must  be  obeyed  and  that  every  Im- 
migrant who  enters  otherwise  must  be  con- 
•Idered  an  lilc£al  immigrant,  and  this,  de- 


spite the  specific  Injunction  of  the  mandate 
that  Jewish  Immigration  is  to  be  facilitated 
and  that  no  immigrant  Is  to  be  barred  be- 
cause of  his  religious  belief  (arts.  6,  15). 
is  Inconceivable. 

It  becomes  clear  that  by  Its  very  terms  of 
reference,  the  Inquiry  was  foredoomed  to 
failure. 

The  haste  with  which  the  committee  was 
required  to  deal  with  the  subject  further 
gravitated  toward  a  superficial  and  Incon- 
clusive set  of  recommendations.  Further, 
the  fact  that  the  committee  spent  from 
January  4  to  February  5  in  Washington  and 
London:  and  from  February  5  to  25  in  Europe 
where  the  committee  was  partitioned  into 
subcommittees;  and  arrived  In  Palestine  on 
March  6,  whence  It  left  on  March  28.  and 
while  In  Palestine,  subcommittees  visited 
Sjrrla,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Saudi-Arabia,  and 
Trans-Jordan,  it  should  be  noted  that  only 
a  fraction  of  the  120  days  allowed  the  com- 
mittee was  spent  at  the  scenes  (Europe 
and  Palestine)  where  the  real  problems 
exist. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  report  and  its 
appendices  illuminates  certain  inescanable 
conclusions.  These  are  that  at  least  1.500,000 
Jewish  survivors  left  In  Europe  after  the 
murder  of  6.000.000  Jews  (and  not  5.000,000. 
as  stated  by  ♦he  committee),  are  Impelled 
and  desire  to  go  to  Palestine  for  the  most 
cogent  reasons  from  Europe,  "the  cemetery 
of  European  Jewry";  that  their  continued 
presence  in  Europe,  without  means  of  liveli- 
hood, is  corrosive  of  their  morale  since  they 
feel  trapped  with  all  doors  shut  to  them  and 
no  exit;  that  opposed  are  the  effendis,  a  small 
number  of  self-styled  leaders  of  a  semi- 
feudal  society,  who  were  guilty  of  stirring 
up  bloody  revolt  from  1923  to  1939,  and  who 
shun  any  democratic  process,  such  as  elec- 
tions for  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  or  the 
formation  of  popularly  based  political  par- 
ties; that  the  Arab  masses  In  Palestine  have 
a  much  better  standard  of  living  than  their 
fellows  in  the  six  Arab  states  by  reason  of 
Jewish  Industry,  agriculture,  anr*  the  Intro- 
duction of  western  culture;  and  that  the  only 
opposition  to  unrestricted  Jewish  Immigra- 
tion are  a  handful  of  Arab  rebels  and  the 
reinforcements  which  they  may  receive  from 
Syria  and  other  members  of  the  Pan-Arab 
League. 

Without  belaboring  the  point,  we  quote 
from  the  report  Itself: 

"We  know  of  no  country  to  which  the 
great  majority  can  go  In  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture other  than  Palestine.  Furthermore,  that 
is  where  almost  all  of  them  want  to  go. 
There  they  are  sure  that  they  will  receive  a 
welcome  denied  them  elsewhere.  There  they 
hope  to  enjoy  peace  and  rebuild  their  lives" 
(P-  15). 

The  Endings  of  the  committee  Itself,  as 
indicated  by  the  above  quotation,  leaves  lit- 
tle choice  as  to  where  the  Jew  Is  to  go.  We 
differ,  however,  with  the  committee  for  lim- 
iting its  observation  to  the  "immediate  fu- 
ture." It  Is  universally  known  that  a  rag- 
ing anti-Semitism  has  seized  Europe.  This 
vicious  and  wicked  spirit  is  deep-rooted.  In 
view  of  the  shattered  economy  of  Europe, 
every  attempt  will  be  made  to  keep  the  Jew 
a  subhuman  second-class  citizen  to  prevent 
him  from  being  Integrated  Into  the  national 
economy  and  to  withhold  from  him  the 
property  from  which  he  has  been  expro- 
priated. Therefore,  not  alone  will  the  Jew 
be  excluded  from  a  normal  life  in  Europe 
during  the  "immediate  future,"  but  also  for 
a  full  generation  at  least.  This  is  the  re- 
alistic view  that  dissolves  any  Utopian  hopes 
expressed  by  the  committee. 

The  suggestion  of  the  committee  that  a 
portion  of  European  Jewry  might  also  be 
admitted  In  lands  other  than  Palestine  car- 
ries little  weight  In  view  of  world  condi- 
tions. At  best,  It  would  depend  upon  the 
largess  of  these  other  lands,  whereas  Pales- 


tine is  the  Jews'  historically  and  by  interna- 
tional covenant. 

The  report  Is  also  remarkable  for  the 
large  number  of  manifest  breaches  of  the 
mandate  by  the  mandatory  power  which  aie 
recorded  In  the  text.  Thus,  the  denial  ty 
the  land  regulations  of  1940  to  the  Jews  of 
the  right  to  settle  95  percent  of  Palestine  in 
direct  violation  of  the  express  terms  of  tie 
mandate  as  to  close  settlement;  the  slowlr  g 
up  by  the  mandatory  pOwer  of  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  Jewish  national  home  since  the 
white  paper  of  1930.  to  placate  opposition; 
the  announcement  that  the  obligation  to 
foster  the  creation  of  the  Jewish  national 
home  had  been  fulfilled,  and  limiting  JewUh 
Immigration  to  75,000  during  5  years,  In  di- 
rect contravention  of  the  mandate;  the 
maintenance  of  British  officials  exclusively 
in  the  central  administration  and  districts. 
In  disregard  of  the  mandate  provisions  call- 
ing for  the  Institution  of  self-government; 
the  autocratic  regime  suppressing  all  chil 
liberties  and  aping  totalitarian  methods 
with  death  penalties  after  a  drumhead  court 
martial. 

All  t&ls  as  the  bitter  reward  for  the  Je\v8 
who  built  a  healthy  community  by  tllllug 
the  soil  and  turning  desert  and  swamp  ln:o 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  relying 
on  the  promises  of  protection  from  the 
mandatory,  which  purportedly  yielded  to 
"force"  and  by  all  the  foregoing  breaches  of 
trust,  aided  and  abetted  the  death  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jews  In  the  gas 
chambers  of  Europe,  who  might  have  escap*;d 
If  the  homeland  had  not  been  closed  to  them. 
In  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
mandate:  nay.  In  violation  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  humanity. 

After  setting  forth  this  sordid  story  of  be- 
trayal and  treachery,  the  report,  at  chapter 
X,  cooliy  assumes  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  in  the  near  future  prepare  a  draft 
trusteeship  agreement  for  eventual  submis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  submitted  that  no  municipal  tribunal 
would  reappoint  any  trustee  guilty  of  the^e 
breaches  of  fiduciary  duty  openly  perpetrated 
by  the  mandatory  power.  Great  Britain  must 
not  be  permitted  to  benefit  from  her  own 
breach  of  trust  by  continuing  Its  policy  of 
dividing  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  against 
each  other;  by  her  perfidioiis  policies  in  un 
attempt  to  Justify  the  maintenance  there. 
Instead  of  in  Egypt  as  heretofore,  of  a  mili- 
tary force  for  the  ulterior  motive  of  protect- 
ing her  lines  of  empire. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  we  are 
privileged  to  make  the  following  suggestion: 

(a)  It  should  be  the  unalterable  policy  of 
this  country,  through  Its  representatives  to 
the  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  Great  Britain 
continue  to  be  the  trustee  or  even  one  of 
the  trustees  of  Palestine,  and  that  no  force 
other  than  the  security  force  of  the  United 
Nations  should  set  foot  on  Palestinian  soil. 
■(b)  This  country,  in  all  justice,  should  rec- 
ognize European  and  Palestinian  Jewry,  as  an 
ethno-polltical  entity  with  Palestine  as  its 
national  territory  and,  as  the  Jewish  state, 
be  granted  a  seat  In  the  United  Nations. 

(c)  In  keeping  with  American  tradition, 
this  country  should  Insist  within  the  scope 
of  her  Influence  and  through  her  accredited 
representatives  in  the  United  Nations  that 
the  British  Government  withdraw  the  large 
army,  navy,  and  air  force  units,  as  well  as 
police  and  civilian  o'fficials  reminiscent  of  the 
Black  and  Tan  era  In  Ireland,  from  Palestine 
and  replace  those  alien  forces  with  Pales- 
tinian defense  militia  now  underground. 

(d)  This  Nation  should,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Xhe  United  Nations,  Insist  that 
there  be  no  Interference  by  the  six  Arab 
States  in  the  political  situation  of  Palestine 
and  take  all  necessary  measures  to  combat 
outside  Arab  Interference. 

Time  has  presented  the  Department  of 
State   with   an   opportimlty   to  restore   an 


ancient  nation  and  mend  the  wotmds  of  a 
constantly  depleting  people,  and  thereby 
eliminate  the  plague  of  statelessness — a  con- 
tagious disease  hovering  about  throughout 
Europe — wherever  Jews  are  situated.  This  in 
effect  is  a  challenge  to  humanity.  It  Is  our 
belief  that  your  Department  is  fully  equipped 
to  meet  this  challenge. 

Without  these,  and  all  of  these,  aforemen- 
tioned recommendations  being  carried  into 
effect  forthwith,  there  can  be  foreseen  one 
of  the  worst  conflagrations  in  the  form  of 
civil  war  which  the  Middle  East  has  yet  seen, 
with  consequent  danger  of  its  spreading 
abroad  to  form  the  spark  of  a  third  world 
war,  with  the  responsibility  for  It  resting 
solely  and  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Sincerely  yours. 
For  the  executive  board: 

Rabbi  BARnCH  Kokft. 

Representative  Thomas  J,  Lani. 

Representative  Johw  W.  McCormack. 
For  the  congressional  advisory  board: 

Senator  James  M.  Mead. 

Senator  DAvm  I.  Walsh. 

Senator  Milton  R.  Youno. 

The  following  members  of  the  executive 
board  concur  with  the  views  and  principles 
as  set  forth  above:  Michael  Potter.  Repre- 
sentative Augustus  W.  Bennet,  Senator  Ar- 
thur Capper,  MaJ.  Nathan  Ruby,  Rabbi  Aaron 
Dym,  Murray  K.  Josephson,  Joseph  E.  Davles, 
Senator  Sheridan  Downey.  Senator  Homer  E. 
Capehart.  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Sen- 
ator William  Langer,  Joshua  Manlschewitz, 
Dr.  Samuel  Friedman,  Dr.  Wlcdyslaw  Dwo- 
recki,  Capt.  H.  L.  Gordon,  Abraham  H.  Rose- 
man,  Major  Sydney  H.  Shapiro,  Abraham 
Sprint*.  Gov.  Lester  C.  Hunt,  Wyoming:  Ar- 
thur Szyk,  Russell  G.  Carter,  Marcus  M. 
Sperber.  Dr.  Wallace  W.  Atwocd,  Assembly- 
man Robert  J.  Crews,  Charles  S.  Aldrich. 


Citizens'  Javenile  Council  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWUND 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Citizens*  Juvenile  Coun- 
cil Plan."  delivered  by  Cecil  L.  White- 
head, of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  to  the  Up- 
town Washington  Lions  Club  on  June  21, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Uptown 
Washington  Lions  Club,  the  great  American 
humorist  Mark  Twain  said  that  everybody 
talks  about  the  weather  but  nobody  does 
anything  about  it.  The  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  except  that 
citizens'  Juvenile  councils  are  doing  some- 
thing very  definite  about  it  and  are  getting 
excellent  results. 

In  the  50  cities,  communities,  and  neigh- 
borhoods in  this  country  and  Canada  where 
these  councils  are  now  operating  they  are 
effectively  preventing  Juvenile  delinquency, 
rehabilitating  erring  youth,  and  educating 
Incompetent  and  delinquent  parents  toward 
higher  standards  of  parenthood. 

By  incompetent  parents  I  refer  to  those 
who,  through  lack  of  ability,  training,  or  ex- 
perience, are  unabale  to  ccpe  with  the  prob- 
lem of  controlling  their  children. 


By  delinquent  parents  I  refer  to  those  who, 
through  bad  example  or  pattern  for  their 
youngsters,  or  through  carelessness,  neglect, 
or  overindulgence,  have  reared  children  with 
antisocial  tendencies  who  are  classified  as 
delinquent. 

The  citizens'  Juvenile  eouncil  plan,  which 
I  am  about  to  describe,  in  operation  is  a 
simple,  practical,  and  economical  means  of 
combining  and  utilizing  the  constructive  re- 
sources now  available  In  the  law — State,  city, 
and  community — to  combat  the  problem  of 
Juvenile  delinquency.  All  members  of  the 
council  are  volunteers.  The  average  cost  per 
year  of  operating  a  coxmcU  should  not  ex- 
ceed 915,  which  sum  includes  stamps  and 
stationery.  The  cost  to  taxpayers  is  noth- 
ing, and  yet  the  average  eouncil  will  reduce 
the  case  load  for  courts,  probation  officers, 
Juvenile  halls  and  shelters  by  20  cases  per 
year.  Fifty  thousand  councils  operating  in 
this  country  at  20  cases  per  council  would 
reduce  the  Juvenile  delinquency  case  load  by 
1,000.000  cases  per  year. 

Think  what  this  would  do  to  the  problem 
of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Billions  would  be 
saved  taxpayers.  But  far  more  important, 
think  of  the  wonderful  Idea  of  salvaging  the 
lives  of  1 .000.000  unfortunate  youngsters  each 
year.  Youths,  boys  and  girls  who  have  be- 
come delinquent  in  almost  every  case  be- 
cause of  the  home  or  conununlty  contribution 
to  their  downfall.  The  same  youngsters 
reared  In  satisfactory  homes  and  corrmiunltles 
would  in  all  likelihood  become  good  citizens. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  mental  cases 
no  child  is  born  delinquent.  He  comes  into 
the  world  without  his  asking  and  here  Is 
conditioned  by  his  home  and  community  to 
be  a  good  Junior  citizen  or  a  delinquent — 
an  outcast.  Eventually,  in  most  cases  (71 
percent),  he  becomes  a  convict  and  an  In- 
corrigible criminal  to  do  bodily  harm  to  fel- 
low citizens,  or  steal  their  valuable  property 
and  live  on  taxpayers'  funds  as  an  Inmate  of 
an  institution. 

Society,  who,  with  the  parents,  are  Jointly 
responsible  for  our  children'^  future,  owe  the 
maladjusted  child  the  obligation  of  using 
all  the  constructive  resources  of  th:  commu- 
nity to  aid  In  his  rehabilitation.  Communi- 
ties which  have  no  more  than  one  delinquent 
child  per  year  should  have  a  citizens'  Juve- 
nile council,  so  that  all  of  its  constructive 
resources  may  be  combined  and  utilized  to 
help  that  child. 

The  school  and  police  will  do  their  part  to 
make  amends  to  these  youngsters  by  recom- 
mending to  the  parents  of  these  youths  that 
they,  with  their  child,  meet  with  the  citizens' 
Juvenile  council.  On  s'^ch  a  recommenda- 
tion the  parents  and  children  will  appear  at 
the  time  and  place  Indicated  to  participate 
with  the  council  of  fellow  citizens  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  delinquency,  and  the  steps 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
antisocial  act. 

In  the  council  proceedings,  the  youngsters 
will  be  given  every  benefit  of  citizens'  coun- 
seling and  vocational  guidance.  When  nec- 
essary, citizens  will  be  selected  as  their  ad- 
visers. These  good  citizens  will  supply  the 
patterns  of  behavior  and  inspiration  to  lead 
the  youngsters  toward  a  happy  and  useful 
citizenship. 

Every  neighborhood  and  community  has 
within  itself  untapped  resources  of  fine  and 
capable  citizens  to  staff  citizens'  Juvenile 
councils  to  perform  the  functions  which  I 
have  described. 

And  further,  professionals  s^xil  as  psychi- 
atrically  trained  workers,  capable  social- 
service  workers,  and  probation  officers  in 
their  unofficial  capacities  and  as  good  citi- 
zens siiould  volunteer  or  be  Invited  to  serve 
as  members  and  as  experts  on  the  councils. 
There  to  contribute  their  academic  knowl- 
edge and  training  to  aid  in  determining  the 
cause  of  the  delinquency  and  its  cure  in  the 
particular  case.  Also,  these  public-spirited 
professionals  can  make  a  fine  donation  to 


this  cause  by  acting  as  consultants  to  citi- 
zens appointed  as  advisers  to  youngsters,  and 
in  aiding  unfortunate  parents  to  a  better 
understanding  of  their  problems  of  parent- 
hood. 

The  knowledge  of  the  professional;  the 
prestige  of  the  law,  with  police  ofliclals, 
Judges,  and  district  attorneys  serving  on 
councils  in  their  unofficial  capacities:  plus 
the  practical  information  on  child  and  home 
welfare  of  the  good  citizens  and  schoolmates; 
plus  the  social  Influences  and  pressures  In 
community  and  school  directed  toward  good 
citizenship;  plus  the  citizens*  political  In- 
fluence to  correct  community  and  school 
"black"  spots  disclosed  in  councU  sessions; 
these  all  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  problem  of  the 
community  In  which  the  council  operates. 
And  the  child  as  an  individual  with  a  citizen 
adviser  and  friend  will  be  well  on  the  way 
toward  rehabilitation. 

Fifty  thousand  councils  yearly  preventing 
delinquency,  rehabilitating  1.000.000  youths 
per  year,  educating  parents,  establishing 
conunimity  moral  standards  to  inhibit  crime 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  is  no  impractical 
dream. 

This  will  occur  when  the  public  comes  to 
the  realization  that  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  the  citizens'  problem,  and 
that  the  citizens'  Juvenile  councU  is  their 
council. 

Tl'.ere  are  in  this  country  today  more  than 
50.000  service  organizations  who  have  as  their 
objectives  boys'  and  girls'  work  and  under- 
privileged children.  For  illustration:  Tliere 
are  over  5.000  Lions  Clubs.  6,000  Rotary. 
^.400  Klwanis;  Clvltan.  OptimlsU.  United 
States  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Elks  Lodges  have  thousands  of  clubs  among 
them.  The  American  Legion,  Am  vets  and 
other  veterans'  organizations  have  thousands 
of  posts  or  chapters. 

It  is  our  recommendatlcm  that  each  unit 
of  each  of  these  national  organizations  spon- 
sor a  council.  In  very  small  communities 
where  the  case  load  is  low.  several  of  these 
organizations  could  sponsor  the  same  council. 
No  council  shoxiid  handle  over  three  cases  per 
week. 

In  any  event,  to  provide  stability  and  con- 
tinuity, and. -to  avoid  division  of  responsi- 
bility only  one  well-established  nonsectartan 
service  organisation  should.  generaUy  speak- 
ing, spoDSor  a  council. 

An  important  reason  why  a  single  service 
organization  should  sponsor  a  council  is, 
that,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  select  a 
citizen  adviser  for  the  yotingster,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  who  make  the  selection 
should  be  personally  acquainted  with  the 
memtwrship  of  the  organisation  from  which 
the  adviser  Is  to  be  selected.  Only  s\ich  a 
citizen  is  selected  as  an  adviser  whose  jier- 
sonality  matches  the  personality  of  the 
youngster  who  needs  the  adviser. 

As  we  see  it,  th3  cltiaens'  Juvenile  council 
plan  is  a  challenge  to  all  well-established 
nonsectarian  service  organizations,  which 
have  as  objectives  boys'  and  girls'  work  and 
underprivileged  children  or  similar  objectives. 

It  lies  within  their  power  to  solve  the 
Juvenile  delinquency  problem  of  the  Nation. 
The  time  has  come  to  stop  talking  about 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  etart  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

They  must  realize  that  as  well-established 
nonsectarian  organizations  it  is  their  Job 
as  fine  representative  citizens  to  take  action 
without  delay  and  solve  the  critical  problem. 

Children  and  their  parents  meet  with 
citizens'  JuvenUe  councils  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  police  and  school  authori- 
ties. Only  youths  who  admit  their  offemes 
appear  before  councils.  They  are  not  uiHiU 
and  do  not  pass  on  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of 
any  one. 

Regardless  of  the  criminal  record  of  th« 
Juvenile  he  should  meet  with  the  council; 
even  though  he  must  go  to  Jail.    The  council 
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may  learn  of  conditions  which  are  preparing 
a  brother  or  sister  or  other  child  In  the 
community  for  a  life  of  crime.  It  will  take 
steps  to  correct  these  undermining  in- 
fluences. As  to  youths  who  go  to  prison,  citi- 
zen advisers  arc  appointed  in  buUd  their 
morals  while  in  prison,  and  to  aid  in  their 


AOVISKRS   IN   GIRL  CASES 

To  provide  advisers  in  girl  cases  a  care- 
fully selected  group  of  women  are  made 
available  as  a  panel  for  this  purpose.  Two 
members  of  this  panel,  who  most  likely  fit 
the  needs  of  the  particular  girl  serve  on  the 

Cnunnll   Hllrinir  hpr  pnK»       Dne  nt  tht^m   <a  ee- 


by  over  90  percent  In  24  months.  This  Is  our 
outstanding  example. 

A  covmcU  is  operating  in  Corpus  Christl, 
Tex.,  under  the  sponsorship  of  several  clubs. 
A  number  of  other  councils  are  under  way 
in  Texas  at  this  time. 

I  have  prepared  a  manual  for  Citizens'  Ju- 
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that  shine  on  the  dome  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  Once  when  the  cowardly  Japs 
made  their  dastardly  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  then  again  when  John  L. 
Lewis  ordered  his  men  out  of  the  mines. 
As  one  who  came  up  the  hard  way  on  a 


llstments  to  relieve  those  who  already 
have  served  2  years  or  more.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  that  would  have 
been  the  better  way. 


law  by  states  or  by  the  law-making  bodies 
of  the  National  Government : 

1.  Rural  free  delivery  of  malls.   Bnactment 
•ecured  by  Watson  himself. 

2.  Automatic    couplers    on   railroad    cars, 
thus  ushering  in  the  adoption  of  safety  de- 


•  B^w^  iM  w^tac  utiici  laiivu.,  wucicBtt  *-*ue8-       Biaie    witu   ao   opportunity   to   restore   an 
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may  learn  of  conditions  which  are  preparing 
a  brother  or  sister  or  other  child  in  the 
community  for  a  life  of  crime.  It  will  take 
steps  to  correct  these  undermining  in- 
fluences. As  to  youths  who  go  to  prison,  citi- 
zen advisers  arc  appointed  tn  buUd  their 
morals  while  in  prison,  and  to  aid  in  their 
readjustment  to  the  community  upon  their 
return.  As  to  youths  under  probation  or  on 
parole,  citizen  advisers,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court  and  parole  authorities,  can  work 
in  cooperation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  professional.  All  children  in  trouble 
with  the  police  or  school  authorities  should 
meet  with  councils— except  mental  cases. 
The  latter  should  be  placed  in  Institutions. 

PEBSONNEL    OF    COUNCIL — BEST    ELEMENTS    OF 

coMMUNrrr 

The  personnel  of  the  council  should  con- 
sist of: 

(a)  One  chairman  (prominent  business- 
man with  executive  experience  and  member 
of  sponsoring  organization ) . 

(b)  One  vice  chairman  (same  as  chair- 
man). 

(c)  One  secretary  (all  details  handled  by 
secretary — volunteer  or  employed  on  hourly 
basis ) . 

(d)  Two  or  more  members  of  sponsoring 
organization  (a  rotation  plan  may  provide 
for  all  members  of  organization  to  eventually 
ser\-e;  this  Is  advisable  as  then  all  members 
will  maintain  an  Interest  In  the  council  and 
readily  serve  as  members  or  advisers). 

(e)  One  offlcer  of  the  law  (as  member  and 
as  bailiff  of  the  council). 

(f )  One  minister,  priest,  or  rabbi  (to  serve 
alternately). 

(g)  One  child  psychologist  or  psychiatri- 
cally-tralned  worker  or  citizen  experienced 
In  child  psychology  (school  principal,  teacher, 
counselor,  probation  offlcer,  or  social  worker) . 

(h)  One  or  more  of  these  honored  citizens 
of  the  community;  a  superior  court  Judge, 
district  attorney  (or  a  deputy),  and  Judges 
of  Justice  and  police  covirta.  These  citizens 
serve  In  their  unofficial  capacity  and  there 
can  be  no  objections  to  their  serving  as  no 
youths  meet  with  coimclls  unless  they  have 
already  admitted  their  offenses  and  their 
parents  consent  to  the  council  appearance. 
If  more  than  one  council  operates  in  a  com- 
munity these  citizens  may  serve  the  councils 
alternately — attending  one  council  one  week 
and  another  the  following  week,  etc. 

(i)  A  family  welfare  counselor  to  consult 
with  parents  and  to  cooperate  with  adviser 
appointed  for  the  youth  (an  experienced 
volunteer  citizen  or  professional  social  service 
worker ) . 

(j)  One  local  doctor  (doctors  In  community 
can  serve  alternately). 

(k)  One  local  lawyer  (to  alternate  with 
other  lawyers). 

( 1 )  One  or  more  representatives  of  minority 
groups.  (They  select  advisers  from  their 
group  for  youngsters  of  the  same  race.) 

(m)  Two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who 
have  been  elected  by  their  schoolmates  to 
serve  on  council. 

(n)  Any  other  person  or  persons  of  the 
community  who  can  add  strength  and  pres- 
tige to  the  council  (outstanding  leaders  In 
youth  work). 

(o)  A  newspaper  reporter  or  press  repre- 
sentative who  writes  up  the  cases,  gives  the 
cames  of  the  council  members,  but  does  not 
mention  the  names  of  the  juvenile  or  his 
parents:  but  stresses  the  facta  in  the  cases 
where  the  parents  have  faUed  to  do  their 
duty.  This  publicity  effectively  educates  po- 
tentially delinquent  parents  who  do  not 
relish  the  thought  of  meeting  with  fellow 
citizens  to  discuss  the  shortcomings  of  their 
youngsters.  Over  a  period  of  time  this  pub- 
licity and  word-of-mouth  advertising  will 
establish  commufalty  moral  standards  which 
win  go  a  long  way  toward  Inhibiting  crime 
•nd  Juvenile  delinquency. 


ADVISERS   IN   GIRL  CASES 

To  provide  advisers  in  girl  cases  a  care- 
fully selected  group  of  women  are  made 
available  as  a  panel  for  this  purpose.  Two 
members  of  this  panel,  who  most  likely  flt 
the  needs  of  the  particular  girl  serve  on  the 
council  during  her  case.  One  of  them  is  se- 
lected as  adviser. 

Dr.  William  Healy,  M.  D.,  nationally  known 
auth(H-lty  on  child  psychiatry  in  relation  to 
juvenile  delinquency  states  that  the  Citizens' 
Juvenile  Council  Plan  Is  on  "thoroughly 
sound  ground."  Before  World  War  II  the 
plan  was  used  most  effectively  in  Denmark, 
"where  delinquents  were  handled  by  groups 
or  committees  of  citizens  rather  than  by 
strictly  judicial  measures,  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  particularly  wholesome  and 
effective." 

Is  It  not  possible  that  the  citizens  of  our 
country  are  as  capable  as  they  are  In  Den- 
mark? 

In  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  class  of  citizens 
who  serve  on  these  50  citizens'  juvenile  coun- 
cils In  this  country  are  sufficiently  trained 
and  capable  enough  to  serve  on  grand  juries 
and  Indict  their  fellow  citizens  and  become 
members  of  petit  juries  where  they  may  send 
their  fellow  citizens  to  the  electric  chair. 
Also  many  of  the  members  of  the  councils 
have  reared  families  of  fine  children  and  are 
personally  experienced  In  pracUcal  methods 
of  dealing  with  youngsters. 

Can  It  not  be  said  that  such  citizens  are 
siifflclently  trained  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  capable  of  sitting  In  an  Informal  confer- 
ence In  order  to  make  recommendations  to  a 
peace  offlcer  or  a  court. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the  50  coun- 
cils now  operating  are  doing  a  magnificent 
job.  These  councils  are  located  in  many 
States  of  the  Union  and  Canada. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  where  a 
number  of  these  councils  have  been  oper- 
ating for  several  years,  the  juvenUe  court 
judge,  district  attorney,  and  sheriff  not  only 
recommend  the  councils,  but  have  partici- 
pated m  directing  the  attention  of  all  serv- 
ice organizations  to  the  Citizens'  Juvenile 
Council  plan. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  suf- 
ficiently interested  In  making  the  plan 
known  to  police  officers  that  a  description  of 
the  plan  appeared  In  the  July  1945  Issue  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin.  This  publication  is 
read  by  more  than  100,000  police  officers. 
Also,  all  officers  attending  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  Police  Academy  In 
Washington  are  informed  of  the  plan. 

The  California-Nevada  District  of  Klwanls 
International  recommended  the  plan  for 
adoption  as  an  objective  of  Klwanls  Inter- 
national. 

The  service  clubs  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tions have  in  this  plan  an  opportunity  to 
place  Into  practical  application  many  of  the 
objectives  for  which  they  stann. 

It  Is  their  chance  to  prove  to  the  citizens 
that  they  are  truly  service  organizations,  and 
not  "knife  and  fork"  clubs  or  "conversa- 
tion organizations."  Their  opportunity  Is 
here  now  to  solve  the  Nation's  greatest  and 
meet  critical  problem.  It  Is  their  oppor- 
timlty  to  help  salvage  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  children  who  might  otherwise  become 
hardened  criminals. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  I  am 
donating  my  time  to  this  cause  and  have 
paid  my  own  expenses  so  I  could  be  with 
you  In  Washington  today.  From  here  I  go 
to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  I  am  to  give  a 
talk  on  June  28  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  United  States  Junior  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  This  organization  Is  very  much 
interested  In  our  plan.  A  Citizens'  Juvenile 
Council  sponsored  by  the  Pasadena,  Calif., 
Club  of  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  doing 
a  fine  Job.  The  Lions  Club  at  El  Monte, 
Calif.,  reduced  delinquency  with  its  councU 


by  over  90  percent  in  24  months.  This  Is  our 
outstanding  example. 

A  council  is  operating  in  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Tex.,  under  the  sponsorship  of  several  clubs. 
A  number  of  other  councils  are  under  way 
in  Texas  at  this  time. 

I  have  prepared  a  manual  for  Citizens'  Ju- 
venile Councils  which  tells  In  detail  how  to 
organize  and  operate  a  council.  It  contains 
instructions  to  councU  members  and  citizens 
ap{>ointed  as  advisers.  Also  I  prepared  forms 
for  use  In  every  Important  step  of  the  council 
plan.  I  copyrighted  the  manual  and  forms 
to  prevent  commercialization  and  then  do- 
nated the  use  of  the  copyrights  to  our  non- 
profit Institute  of  which  I  am  director. 

This  Is  my  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
these  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  of  this  coun- 
try, who  so  badly  need  your  help,  and  the 
aid  t)f  all  the  fine  citizens  in  the  service  or- 
ganizations of  our  country. 

If  you  desire  further  Information  write  to 
our  Institute.  If  your  club  Is  Interested  I 
suggest  you  mall  a  copy  of  your  club  roster. 
We  find  that  where  all  members  of  a  club 
get  the  literature  It  is  much  easier  to  start 
a  council. 

Write:  Citizens'  Juvenile  Council  Plan  of 
America,  Inc.,  a  Nation-wide,  nonprofit,  non- 
sectarian  Institute  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  318  West  Ninth 
Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


The  House  of  Congress  Is  Not  Falling 
Dovm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  been  advised  that  I 
am  one  of  the  many  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  been  honored  by  being 
placed  on  the  blacklist  of  the  CIO.  I 
have  not  seen  such  a  list,  but  I  am  reli- 
ably informed  that  all  Members  who 
have  voted  to  curb  the  activities  of  the 
handful  of  racketeering  labor  leaders 
who  are  doing  such  a  disservice  to  labor, 
are  not  only  blacklisted  but  that  the  CIO 
has  called  for  the  defeat  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  had  the  Intes- 
tinal fortitude  to  vote  as  their  con- 
sciences dictate. 

Inasmuch  as  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  voted  re- 
peatedly to  make  such  dictators  and 
would-be  dictators  as  John  L.  Lewis  and 
Petrillo  obey  the  law.  and  only  last  wej-k 
passed,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  ine 
Hobbs  antiracketeering  bill,  an  insidltjus 
campaign  has  been  instituted  against  the 
Congress  in  general  and  especially 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  shown 
their  displeasure,  if  not  contempt,  for 
such  dictators,  A  whispering  campaign 
to  discredit  Congress  is  being  carried  on, 
not  only  in  Washington  but  throughout 
the  country.  It  will  be  noted  that  a 
special  effort  Is  being  made  to  discredit 
the  House.  A  favorite  topic  of  those  who 
are  now  and  who  for  weeks  and  months 
have  been  lambasting  the  Congress  is, 
"The  House  of  Congress  is  falling  down." 

Only  twice  during  my  extended  service 
in  Congress  have  I  seen  the  lights  go  out 
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37.  Election  of  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  people. 

38.  Election  of  the  attorney  general  of 
Georgia,  public  service  commissioners,  and 
all  other  public  officials,  by  a  popular  vote 
of  the  people. 


the  Socialist  theory  of  regimentation,  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  "half-baked  bureaucrats  now 
in  power  in  Washington"?  Are  we  going  to 
set  up  a  "WPA"  for  the  entire  world?  Since 
1941  we  cheerfully  gave  everything  to  fight 
a  vicious,  unnecessary,  and  cruel  war.    What 


The  question  is.  Is  a  policy  being  formed 
and  established  which  will  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  entering 
competition  with  private  business  and 
embarking  upon  construction  work  in 


f^ciiciicc,  are  unHoaie  lu  cjpr  wiia  uie  pruo* 

lem  of  controlling  their  children. 


pttriiLuiur    ciu>c.      axbu,    iiicse    puuiiv-bfiiiibcu 

professionals  can  make  a  fine  donation  to 


even  though  he  must  go  to  jalU    Tb«  oounoli 
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that  shine  on  the  dome  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  Once  when  the  cowardly  Japs 
made  their  dastardly  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  then  again  when  John  L. 
Lewis  ordered  his  men  out  of  the  mines. 
As  one  who  came  up  the  hard  way  on  a 
short  grass  Oklahoma  farm  and  who  is 
deeply  sympathetic  with  the  working 
man,  organized  and  unorganized,  I  have 
equal  contempt  for  those  responsible  for 
putting  out  the  hghts  on  the  Nation's 
Capitol. 

This  morning,  riding  on  a  crowded 
streetcar  from  my  little  stuflfy  two-room 
apartment  to  the  Capitol,  my  eyes  fell 
on  the  headlines  of  an  Oklahoma  news- 
paper, quoting  a  self-admitted  states- 
man who  I  am  sure  unknowingly  has 
taken  up  the  cry  of  the  communistic 
radical  labor  leaders  with  the  charge  that 
"the  House  of  Congress  is  falling  down." 
After  reading  this  I  penned  a  little  rhyme 
that  is  not  much  for  rhythm,  but  it  tells 
the  story  of  the  insidious  propaganda 
against  the  greatest  legislative  body  in 
the  world. 

Come  all  you  people  who  want  to  know 
The  latest  propaganda  of  tbe  CIO. 
Hear,  all  ye  people,  far  and  around,  " 

The  House  of  Congress  Is  falling  down.       * 
It  gave  our  racketeering  leaders  a  kick  in 

the  pants. 
Now  well  make  those  Congressmen  dance ! 
We  have  millions  and  millions — that's  a  lot 

of  dough — 
To  beat  all  on  the  black  list  of  the  CIO. 
So  hear  ye  voters  the  world  around. 
The  House  of  Congress  is  falling  down  I 


llstments  to  relieve  those  who  already 
have  served  2  years  or  more.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  that  would  have 
been  the  better  way. 


Conference  Report  on  Peacetiine 
Conscription 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARB^ 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  voting 
against  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
to  extend  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  I  fully  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  report  would  be  adopted  and 
the  bill  would  be  sent  to  the  President  in 
that  form. 

I  could  not,  however,  bring  myself  to 
vote  for  this  legislation.  It  is  the  first 
time,  in  America,  that  we  have  ever  voted 
for  a  huge  peacetime  standing  Army,  and 
the  first  time  we  have  ever  considered  a 
peacetime  draft. 

We  have  assumed  global  obligations.  It 
is  true:  and  it  is  my  desire  that  the 
United  States  should  discharge  those  ob- 
ligations to  the  people  of  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  men  in  service 
complaining  that  they  have  been  kept  in 
nonessential  service  in  places  of  no  stra- 
tegic importance  and  with  no  duties  ex- 
cept to  wait  on  ofiBcers. 

With  a  more  rigorous  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  military  to  utilize  every  man  and 
every  oflScer  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage, and  with  proper  inducements  In 
the  way  of  pay  and  treatment  and  bene- 
fits after  discharge,  I  believe  that  we 
could  obtain  the  necessary  voluntary  en- 


Fifty  Years  of  RFD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

OF  CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1946 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Fifty  Years  of  RFD."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  on 
June  5,  1946,  eulogizing  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  E.  Watson  as  the  father  of  rural 
free  delivery  of  mails. 

I  also  wish  to  include  a  list  of  reforms 
advocated  first  by  Senator  Watson,  this 
list  having  been  prepared  and  issued  by 
the  First  National  Bank,  of  Cornelia, 
Ga. 

Senator  Watson  was  an  outstanding 
statesman  of  the  Nation,  and  certainly 
his  untiring  efforts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  rural  free  delivery  service  should 
be  recognized. 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  of  June  6, 
1946) 

riFTT    TKABS   OF  RFD 

One  of  the  most  significant  contributions 
to  progressive  legislation  ever  made  by  a 
Georgian  may  be  credited  to  Thomas  E. 
Watson  In  his  championship  of  the  niral 
free  delivery  branch  of  the  postal  aervlce, 
which  this  year  Is  celebrating  Its  golden 
Jubilee. 

It  Is  somewhat  astonishing,  now  that  rural 
free  delivery  has  proven  Itself  a  boon  to  the 
Nation,  to  recall  that  Representative  Watson 
encountered  the  fiercest  kind  of  oppoeitlon 
when  he  asked  Congress  In  tbe  nineties  to  set 
aside  a  mere  110.000  of  the  Post  Office  ap- 
propriations for  "•  •  •  experimental  free 
delivery  In  rural  communities  other  than 
towns  and  villages."  The  idea  was  termed 
a  "craze"  by  President  Cleveland,  who  In 
1894  said  that  the  estimated  cost  of  deliver- 
ing mail  to  persons  off  the  rail  routes  would 
be  prohibitive. 

When  the  Georgian  finally  got  his  measure 
through,  the  Postmaster  General  tried  the 
system  first  In  Maryland.  It  proved  such  a 
success  that  appropriations  were  steadily 
Increased  from  year  to  year  until  free  de- 
livery was  universal  throughout  the  United 
States.  There  are  today  over  30,000  rural 
carriers,  delivering  mall  6  days  a  week  to 
30,000.000  Americans. 

The  history,  traditions  and  esprit  of  the 
rural  mall  carriers  are  worthy  of  a  nation 
which  boasts  the  most  eflBclent  postal  service 
in  the  world.  The  effect  of  their  work  In 
terms  of  education  and  enlightenment,  not 
to  mention  the  Improvement  of  rural  routes 
of  communication.  Is  beyond  estimate. 
Georgians  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  part 
this  State  has  played  In  the  development  of 
rural  free  delivery. 


A  List  or  Reforms  Advocattd  First  bt 
Tbomas  E.  Watson 

thk  record  of  the  facts  of  histort  shot7ld 
be  the  best.  there  is  in  the  human  race 

All  of  the  following  listed  reforms,  advo- 
cated first  by  Watson,  have  been  written  into 


law  by  States  or  by  th«  law-making  bodies 
of  tbe  National  Government: 

1.  Rural  free  delivery  of  malls.  Bnactment 
•ecured  by  Wateon  himself. 

2.  Automatic  couplers  on  railroad  cars, 
thxis  ushering  In  the  adoption  <a  safety  de- 
vices by  railroads.  Enactment  secxired  by 
Watson  himself. 

5.  A  graduated  income  tax. 
4.  An  Inheritance  tax. 

6.  A  system  of  parcels  post. 

6.  A  system  of  postal  savings  banks. 

7.  National  and  State  control  and  regula- 
tion of  public  communications  and  trans- 
portation. 

8.  Protection  to  the  price  of  farm  products 
by  means  of  governmental  regulation  of 
commodity  exchanges. 

9.  Regulation  and  supervision  of  stock  ex- 
changes. 

10.  A  warehousing  system  licensed  and 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

11.  Establishment  of  land  Ijanks  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  making  long-term 
loans  to  farmers  at  low  rates  of  interest  with 
their  farms  up  as  security. 

12.  A  subsidy  for  agriculture,  to  equallxs 
farm  Income  with  the  profits  of  commerce 
and  industry  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff. 

13.  Rehabilitation  of  ruined  and  helpless 
farmers  by  the  Federal  Government. 

14.  Lending  money  direct  to  farmers  by 
the  Government  at  low  rates  of  interest  with 
their  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  equipment 
up  as  security. 

15.  Prevention  of  alien  ownership  of  lands 
in  the  United  States. 

16.  Recognition  in  law  of  the  right  of  labor 
to  organize  for  its  protection. 

17.  An  8-hour  work  day. 

18.  Abolition  of  .  "lild  labor  In  factories 
and  on  public  works. 

19.  Initiative,  referendum,  and  recall. 

20.  Resumption  by  the  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional powers  to  create  and  coin  money 
and  to  regulate  the  value  and  volume  thereof. 

21.  Abolition  of  the  issuance  and  control 
of  the  currency  by  private  banking  Institu- 
tions. 

22.  Control  of  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
Nation  by  the  Federal  Government. 

23.  Laws  to  prevent  banks  from  taking  the 
funds  of  their  depositors  and  using  them  In 
great  speculative  campaigns  conducted 
against  the  general  welfare. 

24.  Opposed  the  original  set-up  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  iU  control  by 
private  banking  interests.  The  System  has 
been  nationalized. 

25.  Protection  of  the  purchasers  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  against  a  market  manipu- 
lated by  Wall  Street  gamblers. 

26.  exposed  the  Issuance  of  tax-free  bonila, 
by  the  purchase  of  which  the  wealthy  escaped 
their  Just  share  of  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment. 

27.  Advocated  the  taking  away  from  prlvat« 
Individuals  and  corporations,  valuable  pub- 
lic franchises  out  of  which  immense  private 
fortunes  were  being  created. 

28.  Government  ownership  of  public 
utilities. 

29.  A  law  against  the  Issuance  of  free  passes 
by  the  railroads  to  the  general  public,  legis- 
lators and  other  public  officials,  in  return 
fOT  votes  and  political  Influence. 

30.  The  Australian,  or  secret,  ballot  system. 

31.  A  white  Democratic  primary  as  a  means 
of  purifying  elections  in  the  South. 

32.  Creation  by  law  of  a  county  unit  sys- 
tem of  nominating  candidates  for  public 
office. 

33.  Abolition  of  the  convict  lease  system  In 
Georgia. 

34.  Free  schoolbooks  for  the  common 
school  grades. 

35.  Election  of  the  United  States  Senators 
by  a  popular  vote  of  the  people. 

36  Election  of  Justices  of  the  supreme 
courts  by  a  popular  vote  of  tbe  people. 
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The  Hobbs  Antiracketeerinf  Bill  Skovkl 
Be  Vetoed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


But  he  pointed  out  that  tbe  existing  anti- 
racketeering  law  contained  a  clause  pro- 
tecting peaceful  picketing  and  other  legal 
uni<Mi  activities.  Congress  had  stricken  out 
this  clause  in  the  Case  bill;  it  remains  strick- 
en out  in  the  Hobbs  bill. 


student  of  mine  !n  high  school.  His  son, 
now  attending  high  school,  chose  for  an 
article  on  a  vocation  the  subject  Public 
Servant — Congressman.  For  his  work, 
he  received  an  excellent  grade. 


-  Tl 
if 


-  ■—     J  «•  *  ^  «**««^     W^&AAA^  WVUl,  J  , 


%J^u^  reduced  delinquency  with  Its  council 


in  Congress  have  I  seen  the  lights  go  out 
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37.  Election  of  Judges  of  the  superior 
courts  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  people. 

38.  Election  of  the  attorney  general  of 
Georgia,  public  service  commissioners,  and 
all  other  public  officials,  by  a  popular  vote 
of  the  people. 


OPA— What  Is  Back  of  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  people  who  have 
no  confidence  In  the  propaganda  that 
OPA  is  be!n^  maintained  to  prevent  in- 
flation. We  all  know  that  we  have  in- 
flation now.  and  that  the  longer  OPA 
continues  to  operate  the  worse  the  infla- 
tion is  likely  to  become.  As  soon  as  the 
people  know  what  they  can  depend  upon 
a  short  time  in  advance,  production  will 
move  forward  if  bureaucratic  strangle- 
holds do  not  prevail. 

The  following  letter  is  characteristic  of 
many  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
my  constituents,  and  characteristic  of 
the  thinking  of  perhaps  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  great  Middle  West. 
The  author  of  this  letter  is  not  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  but  one  of  my  col- 
leagues. His  views  are  so  tersely  and 
well  expressed  that  I  quote  the  entire 
leHer: 

Oklahoma  Crrr,  Okla.,  May  8,  194S. 
Hon.  Geo.  Schwabi, 

Representative.  First  District  Oklahoma, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deah  Congressman:  It  must  be  appar- 
ent to  you  at  this  time — if  not.  it  will  be  in 
the  near  futiire — that  the  continued  regi- 
mentation by  Washington  bureaus  of  our 
every  act  of  life  or  the  conduct  of  our  dif- 
ferent means  of  earning  a  living  must  sooner 
or  later  cease.  Since  1933  one  emergency 
after  another  has  arisen  and  the  futile  ef- 
forts to  cure  same  by  the  establishment  of 
bureaus  has  dismally  failed.  It  isn't  the 
law  Itself,  as  created  by  the  members  of  the 
Congress,  that  has  caused  the  trouble,  for 
I  fully  believe  they  were  passed  in  good 
faith,  but  the  rules,  regulations,  directives, 
etc.  as  Issued  by  these  "bureaus",  which  are 
equal  to  laws,  have  brought  about  confusion 
almost  to  the  point  of  chaos.  The  present 
"fight"  for  the  OPA  is  camouflaged  by  the 
propaganda  that  it  is  to  control  inflation  and 
prices.  That  propaganda  is  sUly  and  mali- 
cious. The  real  issue  involved  Is  to  con- 
tinue regimentation,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  socialism  or  communism.  This 
grand  country  of  ours  was  not  built  that 
way — neither  can  it  continue  that  way.  "De- 
mocracy", "free  enterprise",  and  the  "Amer- 
ican way  of  life"  will  become  meaningless 
words  if  the  OPA.  and  like  bureaus,  are  con- 
tinued. 

We  ask  that  you.  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, think  for  yourself  in  this  vital  matter 
and  vote  accordingly.  The  propaganda  that 
Is  being  showered  on  you  in  favor  of  the 
OPA  is  from  an  organized  source  who  on  one 
hand,  by  their  leadership  and  strikes,  have 
set  back  for  years  the  possibility  of  our 
economic  recovery.  Are  you  going  to  fol- 
low this  clique?    Are  you  going  to  support 


the  Socialist  theory  of  regimentation,  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  "half-baked  bureaucrats  now 
In  power  in  Washington"?  Are  we  going  to 
set  up  a  "WPA"  for  the  entire  world?  Since 
1941  we  cheerfully  gave  everything  to  fight 
a  vicious,  unnecessary,  and  cruel  war.  What 
have  we  gained?  Which  is  the  worse — to  be 
able  to  buy  at  a  slightly  Increased  price 
something  one  urgently  needs,  or  be 
unable  to  buy  at  all?  On  one  hand  we  are 
urged  to  produce  more — then  on  the  other 
hand  some  "bureaucrat"  in  Washington 
Issues  a  regiilation  which  prohibits  us  from 
carrying  out  said  increased  production.  How 
Is  the  farm  or  a  business  to  carry  on  without 
a  profit  incentive?  Perhaps  Chester  Bowles, 
Walter  Winchell,  Drew  Pearson,  and  the  "Lit- 
tle Flower"  knows — I  certainly  don't.  Do 
you?  What  about  the  promises  made  by 
President  Truman  after  VE-day?  He  told  us 
in  a  radio  address  that  wartime  controls 
would  be  lifted — that  wartime  bureaus 
would  be  abolished— that  the  Government 
would  decrease  Its  wartime  employees  to 
peacetime  levels.  Has  this  been  done?  Ab- 
solutely not.  Whenever  a  bureau  was  "abol- 
ished", it  was  simply  transferred  to  another 
department;  and  as  a  result  today,  we  have 
more  employees  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Of  course  all  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  (I  am  not  swayed  by  irrespon- 
sible radio  commentators),  or  when  I  try  to 
buy  feed  for  my  chickens,  turkeys,  hogs,  and 
stock:  or  when  I  try  to  buy  a  17 Vi  shirt  with 
35  sleeves:  or  a  pair  of  khaki  pants  44  by 
33:  or  a  little  lumber  or  a  window  sash  to 
make  repairs  on  my  place.  I  have  the 
money— I  have  quite  a  chunk  of  bonds.  I 
am  one  of  perhaps  millions  in  this  same  fix 
or  thought  in  mind.  I  paid  over  $1,600  last 
year  in  income  taxes.  Did  It  cheerfully— 
was  glad  to  do  it.  But  when  I  want  said 
shirt,  pants,  feed,  lumber,  cash,  etc..  the 
OPA  has  me  and  others  tied  down  with  a 
stranglehold.  XTuch  of  this  worry  about  in- 
flation  is  silly  and  absurd.  We  have  it  now 
in  countless  items  to  100  percent  to  150  per- 
cent increase  over  1932.  What  would  another 
Increase  hurt?  Not  even  close  to  the  dire 
predictions  of  Bowles.  Winchell.  Pearson,  et 
al.  They  have  evidently  forgotten  about  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  unless  you, 
the  Congress,  our  elected  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, take  back  the  powers  you  ab- 
dicated to  Bowles,  et  al..  and  other  "New 
Deal  fanatics  In  Washington,  we  are  going 
to  continue  In  the  mess  we  now  have.  You 
also  evidently  have  forgotten  that  the  "law 
of  self -preservation"  Is  the  oldest  law  of  both 
man  and  beast,  and  the  OPA.  with  its  absurd 
administration,  silly  rules  and  regulation^, 
has  made  criminals  of  the  occupants  of  every 
home  in  this  glorious  country  of  ours. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Marshall. 
Oklahoma  Crrr,  Okla. 


Is  Uncle  Sam  Entering  the  CoBstruction 
Businesi? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  from  one  of  its  authors, 
and  the  resolution  will  speak  for  itself. 


The  question  is,  Is  a  policy  being  formed 
and  established  which  will  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  entering 
competition  with  private  business  and 
embarking  upon  construction  work  in 
the  construction  of  public  buildings? 
The  resolution  follows: 

In  a  combined  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma 
chapter,  builders'  division,  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America.  Inc.,  Okla- 
homa chapter.  National  Electrical  Contrac- 
tors Association,  the  Oklahoma  City  Master 
Plumbers  Association,  and  the  Oklahoma  City 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council, 
June  20,  1946,  resolved  that: 

"Whereas  representatives  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  have  requested  members  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Building  Trades  Council 
to  furnish  skilled  craft  for  their  employ;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  stated  intention  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  do  certain  major 
repairs  and  new  construction  in  the  conver- 
sion of  certain  buildings  at  Will  Rogers 
Airport  Into  a  veterans    hospital;  and 

"Whereas  no  bids  for  contracts  on  this 
work  have  been  requested  and  It  is  the  ex- 
pressed Intention  of  such  representatives  to 
hire  all  labor  direct  and  to  furnish  all  suner- 
vislon  to  complete  such  new  construction. 
In  violation  of  all  precedents  and  the  rights 
of  legitimate  private  contractors  in  the  con- 
struction Industry;   and 

"Whereas  workmen  are  expected  to  work 
without  the  protection  of  social  security  and 
unemployment  insurance  furnished  by  pri- 
vate contracting  employers;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  no  available  supply  of 
labor  other  than  that  assigned  to  regular 
crews  of  legitimate  contracting  employers, 
and  that  such  contracting  employers  can 
and  will  supply  necessary  labor  by  contract, 
fixed  fee,  or  cost  plus  basis,  for  this  work;  and 

"Whereas  the  undersigned  being  in  full 
accord  that  every  effort  should  be  put  forth 
to  expedite  this  work  for  the  veterans,  offer 
their  Joint  services,  and  point  to  the  record 
of  the  past  four  years  which  proves  con- 
clusively this  work  can  be  completed  by  pri- 
vate Industry  in  less  time  than  by  any  other 
means:  And  be  it  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  the  undersigned  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Oklahoma  City  Building 
Trades  and  Construction  Contractors  of  Okla- 
homa City  and  vicinity,  do  by  these  resolu- 
tions register  their  protest  of  a  Government 
agency  engaging  in  competition  with  private 
business  of  the  construction  Industry,  and 
setting  a  precedent  for  other  Government 
agencies,  the  result  of  which  may  endanger 
the  Investments  of  private  contractors  and 
Interfere  with  the  steady  employment  of 
labor;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  mailed  to  Omar  S.  Bradley.  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washington.  D.  C; 
Hon.  Elmeh  Thomas.  United  States  Senator; 
Hon.  E.  H.  MooRE,  United  States  Senator; 
Hon.  George  Schwabe;  Hon.  WnxiAM  Sticler; 
Hon.  Paot  Stewart;  Hon.  Ltl«  H.  Boren; 
Hon.  Jed  Johnson.  Hon.  A.  S.  Monronit; 
Hon.  Victor  Wickersham,-  Hon.  Ross  Rizlet, 
United  States  Representatives. 

Oklahoma  Chapter.  Builders'  IJivi- 
sioN.  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America,  Inc., 

By  Ruth  Ann  Leslie, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Oklahoma   Cttt   Master   Plumbers 
Assocution, 

By  H.  P.  Douglass,  Executive  Secretary. 
Oklahoma  Chapter,  National  Elec- 
trical Contractors  Association, 

By  "Bill"    Damon,    Secretary-Manager. 
Oklahoma  Cmr  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council, 

By  P:  G.  Lance.  Secretary. 
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House  of  Representatives  must  file  for  of- 
fice and  pay  a  filing  fee.    Each  State  Is  dl- 


what  to  do  about   the   coal   situation   and 
many  other  major  problems  of  our  country. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  Military  Order  of 


fits  after  discharge,  I  believe  that  we 
could  obtain  the  necessary  voluntary  en- 


All  of  the  following  listed  reforms,  advo« 
cated  first  by  Watson,  have  been  written  Into 


k^v    ca    a^vr^«««caa     t^/v«>    va     v«.aw    ^^^r^^^^^f 

36  Election    of    Justices    of    the    supreme 
courts  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  people. 
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Tke  Hobbs  Aotiracketeerinf  Bill  SkoiM 
Be  Vetoed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVES 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Hobbs  bill  was  originally  considered  in 
the  House  I  called  attention  to  its  un- 
reasonably harsh  provisions,  pointing  out 
that  it  was  aimed,  not  just  at  the  few 
teamsters  who  actually  had  stopped  the 
fanners'  trucks  on  their  way  to  the  New 
York  markets,  but  at  all  of  labor. 

Even  before  that,  when  application 
was  made  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
a  rule.  I  made  an  investigation  of  some 
of  the  alleged  charges.  The  evidence 
was  so  scant  and  the  instances  in  which 
any  fees  were  paid  to  union  members 
so  few  that  I  withheld  granting  of  a  nile 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  proponents  of 
the  t^ll  gave  it  a  carefully  worded  and 
deceptive  popular  title,  "the  antiracket- 
eering  bill,**  which  disguised  its  real 
purpose.  ;- 

The  abuses  that  actually  existed  were 
.eliminated  by  the  president  of  the  team- 
sters' union,  Daniel  J.  Tobin.  who 
threatened  to  suspend  any  union  local  or 
any  union  member  found  guilty  of  ex- 
torting a  $6  fee  from  a  fanner  to  be  per- 
mitted to  drive  his  truck  into  New  York. 

In  that  connection  I  desire  to  insert 
a  part  of  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Sun  entitled  "The  Hobbs  Bill— Another 
Monstrosity."  which  more  fully  explains 
the  extraordinary  provisions  of  the  bill, 
its  harsh  and  severe  penalties,  and  how 
it  could  be  used  to  stop  legitimate  and 
Ions-accepted  union  practices. 

It  is  my  intenti<m  to  forward  a  copy  of 
these  remarks  to  the  President  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  veto  the  bill  because, 
as  passed  by  the  Congress,  it  is  clearly 
intended  by  the  enemies  of  labor  to  pre- 
vent peaceful  picketing  and  not  merely 
to  prevent  highway  extortion.  It  is  an 
oppressive  weapon  aimed  at  all  organ- 
ized labor. 

Partial  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  J 

THE     HOBBS     BILL — AMOTUES     MONSTROSHT 

This  newspaper  believes  that  labor,  along 
with  other  powerful  groups,  is  subject  to 
proper  regulation  In  the  public  Interest. 
Even  thoqgh  most  unions  publish  full  finan- 
cial reports.  Congress  should  make  such 
publication  compulsory  for  all.  Congress 
should  prohibit  racial  discrimination  in 
union  membership  and  require  democratic 
election  of  officers.  Congress  should  expand 
the  conciliation  machinery  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  authorise  full  exploration  of  the 
merits  of  fact-finding  techniques  In  handling 
labor  disputes. 

But  none  of  these  ends  Is  served  by  the 
Hobbs  bill  which,  to  meet  an  Isolated  evil, 
wotUd  Impose  brutal  penalties  applicable  to 
conduct  which  often  represents  legitimate 
trade-union  activity. 

The  Hobbs  antiracketeerlng  measure  was 
embodied  In  one  section  of  the  Case  bill. 
In  vetoing  the  Case  bill,  Mr.  Truman  stated 
that  he  favored  the  objectives  of  the  section. 


But  he  pointed  out  that  tb«  existing  anti- 
racketeering  law  contained  a  clause  pro- 
tecting peaceful  picketing  and  other  legal 
union  activities.  Congress  had  stricken  out 
this  clause  in  the  Case  bill;  it  remains  strick- 
en out  In  the  Hobbs  bill. 

The  Hobbs  measure,  therefore,  would  make 
It  robbery  and  extortion  to  obstruct  or  de- 
lay interstate  commerce  in  any  way  or  de- 
gree. Let  a  mass  picket  line  form  for  20 
minutes,  which  could  easily  be  handled  by 
local  police,  and  union  members  wotild  be 
liable  to  30  years  in  Federal  prison  as  rack- 
eteers. Even  peaceful  picketing.  If  any  Inci- 
dent occurred  which  someone  could  claim 
caused  fear  of  Injury,  would  expose  union 
members  to  antlracketeer  prosecution. 

This  is  not  legislation  designed  merely  to 
prohibit  a  few  local  unions  from  bullying 
farmers  who  drive  their  own  trucks  to  city 
markeU.  It  Is  a  bill  which  treats  13.000.000 
union  members  as  if  they  were  criminals  of 
desperate  character.  As  long  as  Congress 
continues  to  pass  siich  bills,  it  reveals  its 
own  prejudice  and  its  tragic  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  country's  real  needs  In  labor 
laws. 


HowMachlsPie? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
been  earning  on  its  activities  with  lip 
service  of  keeping  prices  down,  it  carries 
on  with  numerous  and  many  abuses.  The 
utter  lack  of  common  sense  seems  to  be 
the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration,  with  the 
small  and  little  ];>erson,  who  is  least  able 
to  defend,  always  the  victim,  while  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  permits 
favored  groups  to  openly  violate  price 
control  and  does  nothing  about  it. 

Up  in  my  district  in  Ohio  the  OPA 
unceremoniously  hauled  in  and  fined  a 
very  small  restaurant  operator,  the  OPA 
saying  that  he  cut  a  pie  in  four  pieces 
and  sold  it  for  15  cents  a  cut,  rather  than 
cutting  the  pie  In  six  pieces  and  selling 
it  for  10  cents  a  cut. 

Can  anyone  make  rhsnne  or  reason  out 
of  such  procedure,  and  by  what  right 
does  the  OPA  persecute  persons  for  such 
nonsense. 

Just  how  much  is  a  pie  under  OPA? 

It  is  time  that  definite  controls  against 
abuses  be  voted  in.  or  that  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  be  abolished. 


Article  on  a  VocatMO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  €.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVES 

WedTiesdap.  June  26, 1946 

Mr.  P£X>ESER    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  very  dear  friend  who  was  a  fellow 


student  of  mine  In  high  school.  His  son, 
now  attending  high  school,  chose  for  an 
article  on  a  vocation  the  subject  Public 
Servant — Congressman.  For  his  work, 
he  received  an  excellent  grade. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  expression  of 
a  young  man's  understanding  of  the 
duties  of  a  Member  of  the  Congress  and 
the  service  of  the  National  Legislature. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  an  additional 
recognition    by    printing   in    the   Com- 

GAKSSIOHAL  ReCOKO: 

AxTKUt  ON  A  Vocation,  bt  Jack  Obaoo 

COM  1 LN IS 

Public  servant— Congressman 

I.  My  inspiration. 

II.  Qualifications  for  Congressman. 

in.  How  to  be  elected:  (a)  Primary  elec- 
tion: (b)  general  election. 

IV.  My  duties. 

V.  Work  conditions. 

VI.  Pay. 

Vn.  Educational  requirements. 
Vin.  Organization  and  procedure  of  Con- 
gress. 

IX.  Oath  of  office  taken  by  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

X.  Committees  of  Congress. 

XI.  Summary:  1.  Advantages;  2.  Disadvan- 
tages. 

Pictures : 

(1)  Our  Capitol. 

(2)  Library  of  Congress. 

(3 )  The  White  Hctise. 

(4)  Washington  Monument. 

(5)  The  Pan  American  Union. 
(8)   United  States  Treastiry. 

(7)  Mint. 

(8)  Capitol,  seen  from  airplane. 

I.  (Public  servant)  My  Inspiration:  A 
couple  of  years  ago  my  father  and  I  took  a 
trip  through  the  eastern  cities.  The  one 
city  that  was  interesting  to  me  was  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  We  spent  about  4  days  In 
Washington.  Most  of  the  time  was  spent  In 
the  Capitol  observing  how  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  operates.  I  sat  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  listening  to  many  debates 
between  different  Congressmen.  I  saw  the 
young  page  boys  bringing  messages  to  the 
Congressmen.  While  In  Washington  my 
father  and  I  went  to  visit  a  Congressman 
whom  we  know  very  well.  His  name  Is 
Waltih  C.  Ploesfs — he  represents  this  dis- 
trict. We  went  to  his  office  In  the  House 
Office  Building,  where  we  saw  his  three  sec- 
retaries "reading  his  hundreds  of  letters  for 
special  favors.  I  also  went  Into  the  Con- 
grenional  Library,  the  Supreme  OavaX.  and 
the  Senate.  A  Congressman  has  to  do  many 
things  for  people  of  his  district;  many  things 
are  demanded  of  him.  All  the  foregoing 
inspired  me  to  be  a  public  servant  to  aid  my 
fellow  men  in  their  needs  and  troubles. 

n.  Qualifications  icx  CongreKman:  These 
qualifications  were  taken  from  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
cocnposed  of  Members  choeen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 

(3)  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  2S 
years  and  been  7  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  who  shall  when  elected,  be  an  In- 
habitant of  that  SUte  in  which  he  shall  b« 
chosen. 

(3)  The  number  of  Representatives  shall 
not  exceed  1  for  every  30.000.  but  each  State 
shall  have  at  least  1  Representative. 

(4)  When  vacancies  happen  In  the  repre- 
sentation from  any  State,  the  executive  au- 
thority thereof  shaU  issue  writs  of  election 
to  flU  such  vacaiMties. 

m.  Primary  election — ^Bow  to  be  elected: 
In  the  State  of  Missouri  a  candidate  for  the 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  OPA.  which  has  lately       man,  only  26  years  old;  but  all  of  AVC       ^^^  fl»t  meeting  with  Adallne  Quentber.  who 
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Bo\i£e  of  Representatives  must  file  for  of- 
fice and  pay  a  filing  fee.  Each  State  1b  di- 
vided Into  congressional  districts.  Districts 
Into  counties,  counties  into  wards,  wards  Into 
precincts  or  townships  (If  living  in  counties). 
Each  ward  or  county  has  a  committeeman 
which  belongs  to  a  certain  political  party. 
The  committeeman  holds  meetings  within  bis 
own  ward  or  county  and  the  candidates  are 
Invited  to  attend  the  meeting  aiKl  express 
his  or  her  views;  this  la  also  called  a  can- 
didate's platform.  A  platform  is  the  views 
of  the  candidate  and  what  he  will  do  for  the 
people  in  his  district.  If  elected.  The  can- 
didate for  Congress  speaks  on  national  and 
International  Issues  that  are  before  the  pub- 
lic at  the  time  and  expresses  his  views  on 
these.  The  candidate  Is  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress other  social  groups,  religious  groups, 
and  civic  organizations.  In  this  way,  he  Is 
able  to  see  the  people's  Impression  of  him. 
Many  demands  are  made  upon  the  candidate 
for  many  favors.  The  candidate  must  raise 
funds  to  support  his  election.  Many  dollars 
are  needed  to  put  a  candidate  over  the  top. 
Also  demands  are  made  upon  the  candidate 
for  money. 

After  campaigning,  the  day  of  election  is 
here. 

General  election — When  I  am  elected 

The  general  election  is  3  to  4  months  away 
from  the  primary.  The  only  opponent  I  will 
have  Is  the  candidate  from  the  other  party. 
Another  campaign  Is  made  just  like  was  made 
In  the  primary  election.  I  am  successful 
and  I  am  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
who  live  in  my  district.  I  am  notified  of 
my  election  by  Secretary  of  State  of  Missouri. 
I  go  to  Washington.  D.  C,  on  the  second  day 
of  January  following  my  election  and  upon 
arriving  I  take  an  oath  given  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Now  I  am  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

rv.  My  duties:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  the  opening  day  meets  as  a  com- 
mittee whole.  Then  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
is  elected  from  one  of  the  Members.  The 
Speaker  then  appoints  the  clerks  and  pages. 

Congress  is  arranged  In  this  way.  The 
House  Is  divided  by  a  center  aisle.  On  one 
Bide  sit  the  Members  belonging  to  one  party, 
«nd  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  opposite  party  sit. 

Each    party    elects    a    floor    leader.    The 
,  Reader  must  be  a  quick  thinker  and  know 
what  to  say  at  the  right  time.    He  also  must 
stand  up  for  what  his  party  wants  to  get. 
Introduction  of  a  hill 

The  Speaker  appoints  all  committees  and 
chooses  a  chairman  for  each  committee. 
The  bill  must  pass  through  a  committee 
before  being  voted  on  in  the  House.  I  will 
&OW  give  you  an  example  of  a  bill. 

Jim  Smith  living  In  my  district  says  that 
his  mother  was  struck  and  killed  by  an  Army 
truck  and  Smith  wants  some  money  from  the 
Government  for  the  death  of  his  mother.  I 
must  prepare  a  bill  to  get  money  for  the 
death  of  his  mother.  The  bill  Is  put  into 
a  printed  form  and  then  given  a  nimiber. 
It  is  then  referred  by  the  Speaker  to  the 
proper  committee  who  makes  an  Investiga- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  bill  Is  thrown 
away.  If  the  bill  is  good  it  Is  sent  out  to  the 
floor  and  reported  favorable.  Then  It  is 
voted  on  by  the  House,  If  passed  It  Is  sent 
to  the  President  who  signs  It  making  it  a  law. 
I  write  back  to  Smith  telling  him  the  good 
news  and  the  money  he  will  receive.  Other 
demands  are  made  upon  me.  such  as  to  intro- 
duce bills  for  the  building  of  new  post  ofHces, 
banks,  for  the  construction  of  new  roadways 
in  my  district.  I  also  may  be  asked  to  help 
raise  money  for  relief.  I  may  have  to  get  a 
permit,  so  the  Army  can  parade  In  my 
district. 

The  majority  of  my  work  Is  done  in  com- 
mittee hearings.  In  these  hearings  many 
Important  things  are  brought  up,  such  as 


what  to  do  about  the  coal  situation  and 
many  other  major  problems  of  our  country. 
And  maybe  If  I  am  lucky  I  may  get  to  travel 
around  the  world  on  an  Inspection  committee 
of  some  kind. 

V.  Work  conditions:  The  work  conditions 
In  any  public  office  are  of  the  very  best.  A 
Congressman  must  make  speeches,  introduce 
bUls,  do  favors  for  people  and  many  other 
services.  The  work  conditions  are  very  good. 
Each  Member  Is  furnished  with  an  office  and 
secretary  which  are  of  no  cost  to  the  Member. 
The  Government  pays  for  all  of  this. 

VI.  Pay:  Each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  receives  $10,000  a  year. 

VII.  Educational  requirements:  A  public 
servant  must  have  the  knowledge  of  at  least 
a  grade  school  and  high-school  education. 
A  public  servant  must  have  a  fine  character 
and  must  know  how  to  get  along  with  people. 

vni.  Organization  and  procedure  of  Con- 
gress: 

Senate:  In  the  Senate  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  presides  over  all  meet- 
ings. He  Is  referred  to  in  the  Senate  as  "Mr. 
President"  because  his  title  Is  President  of 
the  Senate.  In  absence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent the  Senate  elects  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore who  holds  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Senate  during  the  absence  of  the  President. 

House:  The  Speaker  of  the  House  presides 
over  the  House.  The  duties  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  shall  be  to  appoint  all  special  or 
select  committees  and  appoints  a  chairman 
to  preside  over  the  different  committees. 
The  Speaker  may  vote  in  case  of  tie. 

Officers  of  the  House :  (1)  Speaker,  (2)  Par- 
liamentarian, (3)  Chaplain,  (4)  Majority 
floor  leader,  (5)  Minority  floor  leader. 
(6)  Clerk,  (7)  Sergeant  at  Arms,  (8)  Door- 
keeper, (9)  Postmaster, 

IX.  Oath  of  office  taken  by  the  Members  of 
Congress:  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take  this  ob- 
ligation freely,  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me 
God. 

X.  Committees:  40  House  committees 
listed;  also  chairman  of  each. 

XI.  Svunmary: 

1.  Advantages: 

One  thing  everyone  who  enters  Congress 
Is  able  to  gain  Is  a  strong  foundation  of  pub- 
lic speaking  because  some  of  the  best  speak- 
ers In  the  United  States  are  Members  of 
Congress. 

While  In  Congress  a  person  should  meet 
many  flne  people  and  learn  how  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours  operates. 

A  public  office  gives  a  person  a  chance  to 
serve  his  fellow  men  and  at  the  same  time 
earn  a  living.  After  all,  service  to  one's  coun- 
try Is  the  best  way  to  show  one's  interest  to 
his  Nation  and  Government. 

2.  Disadvantages : 

A  public  servant  has  to  do  things  which 
sometimes  In  his  mind  are  not  the  right 
things,  but  he  has  to  do  them  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  for,  after  all,  the  people  put 
him  Into  office  and  he  has  to  do  the  things 
that  the  people  want. 

A  public  servant  makes  many  enemies 
while  In  office  even  if  he  Is  doing  a  good  job. 
People  want  jobs  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  course,  the  public  servant  would 
like  to  give  everyone  a  job,  but  that  Is  Im- 
possible. The  people  who  do  not  get  jobs 
become  angry  and  don't  vote  for  him  in  the 
next  election.  In  this  job  of  public  servant, 
your  time  Is  not  your  own.  You  may  have 
to  make  speeches  or  talks  at  different  meet- 
tags. 

A  Congressman  does  not  make  much 
money;  of  course,  hr  gets  $10,000  yearly,  but 
that  has  to  go  a  long  way. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  disadvantages 
of  being  a  public  servant. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  department  of  Massachu- 
setts, at  their  department  convention, 
held  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  June  11-12, 1944: 

T^E  Military  Ordzx 
OF  THE  Purple  Heart. 
Department  of  Massachusetts, 

April  30,  1946. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  the  Mil- 
itary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  heartily  en- 
dorses the  enacting  into  law  of  several  bills 
now  before  the  Ctongress  which  would  accord 
the  members,  of  especially  offshore  merchant 
marine,  ali  the  benefits  and  privileges  now 
enjoyed  by  the  personnel  of  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  seen 
active  service  with  the  colors,  as  well  as  many 
other  patriotic  and  fair-minded  citizens, 
would  like  to  see  the  valiant  heroes  of  the 
merchant  marine  given  the  right  to  affiliate 
with  one  or  more  of  the  veteran  organiza- 
tions at  the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  contemplated  change  in  the  law  would 
Include,  as  veterans,  those  who  have  served 
In  the  merchant  marine  in  both  World  Wars. 
It  would  serve  to  encourage  many  to  con- 
tinue in  the  service  Instead  of  being  forced 
to  resign. 

The  merchant  marine  has  earned  the  right 
to  be  recognized  as  a  fifth  armed  service.  No 
other  group  has  done  more  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  and  with  more  personal  phys- 
ical and  mental  risks. 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
voted  at  its  1944  department  convention,  held 
In  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  June  11-12,  1944,  to 
write  to  the  various  representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  fine  efforts  of  American 
merchant  marine  by  allowing  its  personnel 
every  benefit  and  privilege  now  enjoyed  by 
the  other  armed  services. 

For  the  department: 

John  T.  Suluvan,  ■ 
Past  Department  Commander. 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

P.  S.— The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  reso- 
lution passed  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

J.  T.  8. 


Living  Costs  Boom  Under  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26, 1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  an  editorial 
from  the  Tulsa  DaUy  World,  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  to  the  effect  that  living  costs  are 
now  booming  under  the  supervision  and 
orders  issued  by  the  OPA.  The  editorial 
follows: 

LIVIMG  COSTS  BOOM 

An  economist  turned  alarmist  is  reported 
as  saying  the  rapid  rate  of  allowance  of  price 
Increases  Is  bringing  an  orgy  of  higher  prices. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  OPA.  which  has  lately 
been  in  severe  tussles.  Issues  soothing-sirup 
statements,  showing  that  food  costs  are  not 
high  as  expected  and  are  about  one-third  as 
great  as  the  increases  in  the  period  just 
after  the  First  World  War— when  there  was 
no  OPA.  These  statements — from  the  econ- 
omists and  the  big  bureau — represent  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  situation.  The  majority  of  us 
still  try  to  find  the  middle  ground,  try  to 
find  out  If  controls  can  safely  be  omitted 
and  If  the  controls  are  really  the  cause  of 
the  steady  Increase  In  food  costs  and  the 
rise  of  black  markets. 

The  showing  is  that  52  increases  In  prices 
were  allowed  by  the  authorities  in  2  weeks. 
Let  it  be  noticed  that  this  was  not  direct 
abandonment  of  control,  but  rather  assertion 
of  control.  These  Increases  are  bound  to  stlU 
further  raise  the  cost  of  living.  Two  big 
Items  are  on  this  list — coal  and  butter;  they 
alone  could  cause  a  general  Increase  of  the 
stiff  sort.  The  economist  who  went  into  the 
alarmist  business  had  something  real  to  start 
with — 1  percent  Increase  per  month.  Figxir- 
ing  that  the  stringency  will  last  another 
year,  we  face  the  possibility  of  a  known  rise 
of  24  percent  In  2  years.  There  are  many  at- 
tendant evils:  too  much  money  goes  Into 
black  markets;  there  Is  too  much  favoritism. 

Above  all,  the  continuous  controls  and 
either  price  repressions  or  price  Increases 
may  not  bring  the  vital  element  of  produc- 
tion into  due  activity.  That  Is  something 
which  the  economists  and  bureaucrats  alike 
ignore.  There  is  not  going  to  be  readjust- 
ment downward  until  production  rises  and 
valid  competition  sets  in. 

Most  of  the  people  definitely  suspect  that . 
a  great  deal  of  their  trouble  Is  due  to  the 
FMeral  passion  for  regulation.  Trade  Is  dis- 
torted; chicanery  and  black  marketing  are 
encouraged;  the  poor  people  are  outdistanced 
in  the  race  for  standard  goods.  The  price 
Increases  allowed  are  probably  just,  under 
the  circumstances — but  how  long  can  the 
process  go  on?  Dismantling  of  the  whole 
price-control  set-up  is  probably  the  only  way 
to  free  production  and  to  competition — and 
these  are  the  only  real  avenues  of  escape 
from  a  truly  alarming  period  of  inflation. 


Address  by  National  Qiairman  of  die 
American  Veterans'  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  MdMAHON 

or  coNKECTicxrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address  de- 
livered by  Charles  G.  Bolte,  national 
chairman  of  the  American  Veterans' 
Committee — AVC — at  the  first  conven- 
tion of  that  organization  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  June  14-16. 

The  American  Veterans'  Committee — 
AVC — is  an  organization  of  World  War 
n  veterans  with  more  than  60,000  mem- 
bers in  some  550  chapters  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Charles  Bolt6  has  proved  himself  a 
brilliant  leader  in  the  3  years  that  he  has 
served  as  national  chairman  of  AVC. 
The  appreciation  of  the  membership  for 
this  leadership  was  expressed  at  the 
AVC's  recent  convention  when  he  was 
elected  national  chairman  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote.    Mr.  Bolt6  is  a  young 


man,  only  26  years  old;  but  all  of  AVC 

is  young  and  Imbued  with  all  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  which  go  with  youth. 

Mr.  Bolt^,  who  represents  the  finest 
type  of  young  America,  is  a  resident  of 
my  State.  After  his  graduation  from 
Dartmouth  In  1941  he  enlisted  in  the 
British  Army,  but  his  excellent  military 
career  was  cut  short  at  El  Alamein  where 
he  lost  a  leg.  He  has  worked  day  and 
night  for  AVC.  In  addition,  he  has  also 
been  a  brilliant  spokesman  for  all  vet- 
erans. His  recent  book.  The  New  Vet- 
eran, is  called  by  many  critics  the  best 
book  on  the  veteran  to  come  out  of  this 
war. 

I  believe  that  this  vigorous  new  veter- 
ans* organization,  which  has  just  launch- 
ed a  campaign  for  1,000,000  members,  will 
play  a  vital  role  in  American  life.  As  a 
firm  believer  in  democratic  expression, 
I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  AVC  for  its  recent  convention,  and 
wish  it  success  in  its  future  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prii-tei  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KXPOKT  or  THS  NATIONAL  CHAZBMAH 

This  meeting  is  the  culmination  of  so 
many  hof>es  and  dreams  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  that  It  Is  Impossible  for 
me  to  express  my  emotions  as  I  stand  before 
you  today.  This  Is  the  time  we've  all  waited 
for:  when  we  should  come  together  face  to 
face  and  on  the  temporary  foundations  of 
the  American  Veterans'  Committee  build  the 
durable  structure  of  a  great  new  veterans' 
organization.  When  we  joined  AVC  we 
pledged  ourselves  to  two  things — belief  in 
the  statement  of  intentions  and  determina- 
tion to  attend  a  postwar  meeting.  We  have 
fulfilled  BO  faithfully  the  first  pledge  that 
our  ranks  have  swollen  far  beyond  the  point 
where  all  of  us  could  fulfill  the  second 
pledge.  Yet,  through  the  democratic  process 
which  governs  AVC,  we  have  gathered  here 
a  goodly  company,  representing  60.000  fellow 
members  from  500  chapters  in  44  States  and 
many  overseas  areas.  Indeed,  a  hope  has 
been  fulfilled;  a  dream  has  come  to  pass. 

Yet,  this  convention  is  but  the  symbol  of 
our  hopes.  It  Is  a  beginning,  not  an  ending. 
I  think  it  is  weU  for  us  to  emphasize  this, 
for  it  Is  peculiar  to  the  dream  of  AVC  that 
It  will  never  be  completely  realised.  What 
Is  this  dream  to  which  we  have  devoted  our- 
selves? It  is  simply  this:  that  out  of  the 
horror  and  the  boredom  of  the  greatest  war 
there  should  come  a  new  comradeship, 
transcending  all  the  barriers  that  separate  us 
from  one  another,  working  for  the  speedy 
transformation  of  all  veterans  Into  produc- 
tive members  of  society,  and  striving  to 
achieve  a  more  democratic  and  prosperous 
America  and  a  more  stable  world.  Obvioxisly 
there  can  be  no  standing  still  In  AVC  as  we 
go  toward  the  realization  of  this  dream. 
Over  every  ridge  will  be  another  ridge,  and 
another  beyond.  This  will  be  the  dynamic 
future  of  our  brotherhood,  as  it  has  been  Its 
dynamic  past. 

What  has  been  that  past?  We  are  aU  more 
Interested  in  the  future,  but  I  am  bound — 
by  the  terms  of  my  original  assignment  and 
by  the  cori>oration  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York — ^to  give  you  an  accoxmtlng  ot  the 
progress  of  the  dream.  I  cannot  do  that 
without  recalling  most  personal  mem<M^es. 
I  remember  my  first  talks  in  early  1944  with 
Gilbert  Harrison  and  Samuel  Spencer,  who 
with  Wadsworth  Likely,  Clifford  Dancer,  and 
Edward  Ladd  outlined  the  dream,  and  to 
whose  vision  we  owe  the  present  reality;  they 
asked  me  to  gather  together  other  veterans,  to 
keep  In  toxich  with  the  overseas  members  of 
the  group,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
new  organization  that  coxild  do  a  Job  for  all 
of  tis.    I  remember,  the  correspondence  and 


the  first  meeting  with  Adaline  Quenther.  who 
had  been  center  for  the  group  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  constant  inspiration  for  us  early  mem- 
bers. I  remember  the  hot  summer  of  '44. 
when  men  died  in  Normandy,  and  my  wife 
and  I  from  our  apartment  answered  the  200 
letters  which  came  from  Italy  (the  week 
Rome  fell)  In  response  to  the  first  story  on 
AVC  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

By  the  fall  of  '44  there  were  too  many 
letters  to  answer  from  the  apartment  so  we 
moved  Into  a  one-room  office.  Some  of  us 
got  together,  gave  the  group  Its  name,  and 
called  ourselves  the  national  planning  com- 
mittee. We  began  making  speeches  and  re- 
porters began  asking  us  for  our  views  on 
veterans'  affairs.  By  spring  of  '45  there  were 
half  a  dozen  chapters  arotud  the  country, 
sprung  up  spontaneously,  and  about  2.000 
memtters.  We  told  the  State  Department  we 
thought  the  fighters  of  this  war  should  be 
represented  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference; 
nobody  was  more  surprised  than  we  when 
we  were  invited  to  send  consultants  to  the 
United  States  delegation. 

Thus  the  foundations  were  laid.  I  said 
earlier  that  they  were  temporary.  I  hope 
you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  they  feel 
firm.  We  have  made  them  firm  together — 
and  by  "we"  I  mean  everyone  who  has  felt 
the  magic  of  the  AVC  dream,  from  Edward 
McHale.  who  directed  the  flpld  organization, 
through  the  men  who  signed  up  memliers  in 
Berlin  and  the  secretaries  who  worked  over- 
time without  pay,  to  the  latest  recruit  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  We  learned  as  we  went, 
playing  by  ear  for  most  of  the  way.  AVC  has 
attracted  many  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  never  had  belonged  to  any  organisation 
before,  and  that  has  meant  the  working  out 
of  organizational  problems  from  scratch.  At 
every  point,  from  the  chapter  eubconunlttee 
to — God  knows — the  national  chairman's 
office,  we  have  had  inexperience.  Yet,  ap- 
parently, enthusiasm  and  hard  work  have 
been  effective  cotmterbalanccs. 

The  record  shows  a  slow  and  steady  growth 
through  1945.  while  we  hammered  out  policy 
in  many  long  discxissions,  studies,  meetings, 
ari  exchanges  of  correspondence.  During 
the  period  from  Augtxst  to  November  1945, 
financial  limitations  prevented  our  doing 
much  more  than  establishing  chapters 
through  the  mail,  where  Interest  in  the  alms 
of  AVC  was  expressed  by  Individuals  as  a  re- 
sult of  national  publicity.  Membership  ap- 
plications came  in  from  Individuals  at  home 
and  overseas,  and  were  acknowledged  indi- 
vidually by  a  necessarily  expensive  Interim 
process.  The  transient  nature  of  our  mem- 
bership—most of  it  In  service  In  those  days- 
prevented  the  establishment  of  a  more  eco- 
nomical and  speedy  system  such  as  addresao- 
graph.  Until  October  1945.  operational  ex- 
penses were  met  largely  by  dues.  As  the 
operation  expanded  and  costs  rose,  it  became 
necessary  to  seek  contributions  from  Inter- 
ested friends  of  AVC.  These  efforts  were 
initially  successful;  to  such  a  point  that  last 
November  the  planning  committee  author- 
ized the  chairman  and  staff  to  take  Immedi- 
ate steps  to  expand  our  organization. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  planning  com- 
mittee made  a  decision  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  consequence.  There  were  two 
courses  of  action  open.  One  was  to  concen- 
trate solely  on  membership.  The  other  was 
to  build  membership  through  a  vigorous, 
many-sided  campaign  based  on  our  state- 
ment of  Intentions.  The  NFC  chose  the 
second  course.  As  a  result,  at  a  time  when 
every  effort  was  being  made  to  aid  the  mem- 
bership In  techniques  of  expansion,  the 
energies  of  every  member  were  taxed  In  a 
continuing  series  of  Intensive  public-action 
campaigns — reorganization  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  revision  of  the  OI  bill  of 
rights,  passage  of  the  FEPC  and  anti-poll-tax 
bins,  the  Wyatt  hotising  program,  seamen's 
bill  of  rights,  extension  of  the  OPA,  extension 
of  the  draft,  passage  of  the  British  loan,  the 
enlisted  men's  termtnal-leaTe-pay  bUl,   tbe 
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Wagner-Muiray-Dlngell  health  bill,  and 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  labor  draft. 

Tills  program  was  carried  out  swiftly  under 
the  direction  of  the  NPC  at  great  expense. 
Had  AVC  been   in  existence  on  its  present 
basis  a  year  ago,  a  highly  coordinated  plan, 
mounted  sufficiently  In  advance  of  the  time 
when  it  had  to  be  put  into  action,  could  have 
been  carried  out  more  effectively  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost.    Great  demands  were  made,  both 
on  the  chapters  by  the  NPC  and  on  the  na- 
tional  organization   by   the   chapters.     The 
chapters  and  general  membership  responded 
splendidly  to  every  call  for  action  from  the 
NPC.    Their  efforts  took  the  form  of  public 
rallies  and  mass  meetings,  telephone  cam- 
paigns, letter  and  postcard  barrages,  motor- 
cades,   and    radio    programs.     These    efforts 
were  reflected  in  publicity  and  prestige  which 
contributed  directly  to  AVC's  rapid  growth  in 
membership.     The  NPC  reflected  the  will  of 
the  membership  in  public  statements  made 
to  congressional  committees,  public  bodies, 
and  in  the  public  press.     The  ingenuity  of 
the    chapters    was    expressed    in    the    great 
variety  of  ways  in  which  they  attracted  at- 
tention to  the  AVC  program.     These  ranged 
from  the  passage  of  resolutions  on  national 
and  world  affairs  to  focusing  attention  on 
community  problems  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of   community   service   centers,   play- 
grounds for  children,  and  even  delinquencies 
on  the  part  of  municipal  garbage  collectors. 

What  have  been  the  results  in  organiza- 
tional terms? 

On  January  1.  1946.  the  membership  of 
AVC  consisted  of  12.000  in  61  chapters.  At 
the  present  time  the  membership  is  60,000 
In  526  chapters.  During  the  same  5-month 
period  the  national  staff  has  gone  from  20 
to  86  people  In  order  to  handle  the  greatly 
Increased  work  load.  A  few  months  before 
the  end  of  '45  the  staff  had  consisted  of  5 
people.  Membership  has  been  vastly  on  the 
^^  increase:  300  a  week  in  early  December.  600 
In  January,  1  000  in  February.  2.000  or  more 
since  March.  There  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  chapters  and  in 
the  amount  and  variety  of  both  incoming 
and  outgoing  mail.  All  of  this  expansion  has 
been  accomplished  without  our  going  into 
debt;  the  planning  committee  turns  over  to 
you  a  solvent  concern. 

AVC  turned  from  a  correspondence  circle 
into  a  lusty  world-wide  organization  almost 
overnight.  The  transformation  was  exciting, 
complicated,  and  expensive.  It  was  made 
difficult  by  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  na- 
tional office  into  two  locations  when  the  old 
quarters  became  too  cramped,  of  finding  and 
training  new  personnel,  of  experimenting 
with  several  methods  of  office  procedure  in 
ai-  effort — finally  successful — to  establish  a 
reasonably  efficient  business-machine  sys- 
tem, and  of  starting  14  regional  offices  from 
scratch. 

The  establishment  of  these  offices  was 
made  in  every  instance  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  of  local  AVC  people 
In  the  areas  concerned.  By  March  the  finan- 
cial outlook  of  AVC  was  such  that  the  plan- 
ning committee  felt  free  to  offer  three  kinds 
Oii  help  to  State  organizations: 

1.  Limited  financial  assistance. 

a.  Literature  In  quantity. 

3.  Prominent  speakers. 

The  NPC  was  able  to  fulfill  two  of  these 
requests.  Financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  maintaining  offices  adequately  staffed  was 
carried  out.  One  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  of  literature  were  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  Obtaining  national 
speakers  was  difficult,  and  we  were  not  able 
to  fulfill  adequately  our  promise  to  supply 
such  people  on  demand.  This  necessarily 
followed,  since  the  speakers  were  also  return- 
ing to  civilian  life,  and  were — like  the  rest 
of  us — taking  up  civilian  commitments  sus- 
pended during  the  war. 

On  the  national  level  the  public-relations 
staff  was  expanded,   and   AVC's  story  went 


more  and  more  frequently  into  the  press  and 
radio  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Krolik. 
The  AVC  Bulletin  was  changed  from  a  news- 
letter to  an  eight-page  tabloid  newspaper, 
under  Michael  de  Sherbinin's  editorship,  to 
give  adequate  coverage  to  the  activities  and 
Interests  of  the  organization.  To  add  to  the 
soundness  and  variety  of  those  activities,  a 
program  and  research  department  was  estab- 
lished under  Louis  Harris,  which  has  pro- 
vided source  material  on  current  issues  to 
chapters  and  informed  them  of  the  activ- 
ities of  other  chapters.  To  express  the  con- 
victions of  its  members  who  make  AVC's  pol- 
icy, a  legislative  office  was  opened  in  Wash- 
ington, where  the  country's  policy  is  made. 
It  is  directed  by  Chat  Paterson.  who  has  rep- 
resented us  with  the  continuing  aid  of  the 
Vashington  chapter. 

Thus,  through  trial  and  error,  through  the 
efforts  of  men  and  women  working  long 
hours,  through  dreams  and  sweat,  our  or- 
ganizational structure  has  been  erected.  I 
need  add  only  two  items  to  bring  this  or- 
ganizational report  up  to  date.  First  is  the 
enormous  and  complicated  task  of  the  plan- 
ning and  arrangement  of  this  convention, 
which  has  been  directed  by  Adam  Yarmo- 
llnsky.  with  the  help  of  many  workers. 
Second  is  the  planning  and  execution  of  our 
great  campaign  to  raise  $1,000,000  to  get 
1,000.000  members,  which  Is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Leo  Casey.  Through  his  efforts  we 
have  supporting  us  a  distinguished  national 
finance  committee,  under  the  splendid  chair- 
manship of  Newbold  Morris.  Veterans  and 
nonveterans  have  Joined  together  on  the 
finance  committee.  The  nonveteran  mem- 
bers have  told  us  that  they  wanted  to  help  so 
that  this  generation  would  not  make  the 
mistakes  of  theirs;  and  it  Is  one  of  the  surest 
signs  of  our  organization's  strength  that  it 
has  this  support  from  outside  its  ranks.  The 
campaign  has  begun  auspiciously,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  that  under  the  new  leader- 
ship and  administration  of  AVC  we  shall 
meet  our  goal  so  that,  after  this  one  effort 
to  secure  outside  contributions  we  may  swell 
our  membership  to  the  point  where  we  will 
become  self-sustaining  through  dues. 

These  new  members  will  not  be  buying  a 
pig  In  a  poke  when  they  Join  AVC.  The  co- 
ordinated campaign  of  field  organization, 
public  relations,  and  direct  mail  which  will 
be  offered  to  your  new  planning  committee 
for  approval  is  based  on  the  existence  of 
AVC  as  a  going  organization,  with  a  definite 
point  of  view.  That  point  of  view  is  spelled 
out  in  terms  of  the  measures  for  which  you 
have  campaigned  in  the  past.  It  Is  the  point 
of  view  expressed  by  our  founder.  Gilbert 
Harrison,  in  his  editorial  in  the  AVC  Bulle- 
tin, when  he  said: 

"The  Important  task  (for  AVC)  Is  the 
building  and  maintaining  of  a  strong  alliance 
which  embraces  all  veterans  willing  to  use  our 
American  freedom  to  create  greater  economic 
opportunity  for  our  citizens,  and  a  world 
united  for  peace." 

AVC  has  lived  and  grown  through  this 
policy.  It  is  known — and  will  be  more  widely 
known — as  the  forward-looking  organization 
which  supported  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  in  his 
efforts  to  modernize  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, which  fought  for  low-cost  housing 
and  the  maintenance  of  price  control,  which 
worked  nationally  and  locally  not  only  for 
veterans'  Job  opportunities  but  for  full  em- 
ployment for  all  Americans  at  a  decent  mini- 
mum wage.  It  is  known — and  will  be  more 
widely  known — as  the  organization  which 
fought  for  a  sensible  surplus-property  pro- 
gram, and  fought  against  legislation  de- 
signed to  curtail  the  rights  of  free-bom 
American  workers.  It  is  known — and  will  be 
more  widely  known — as  the  organization 
which  recognized  that  America  belongs  to  the 
world,  and  campaigned  for  full  United  States 
participation  In  the  United  Nations,  for  full 
United  States  aid   In  world  reconstruction. 


for  United  Nations  control  of  atomic  energy 
abroad  and  civilian  control  at  home,  for  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Nations  into  a  world 
government  with  limited  but  adequate 
powers  to  prevent  atomic  warfare. 

Because  of  this,  great  hopes  are  bound  up 
with  the  dream  of  AVC.  Your  hopes  are 
obviously  here;  yovirs.  and  the  hopes  of  tens 
of  thousands  with  faith  In  the  idea  of  a  new 
organization  going  clean  into  the  future. 
The  faith  has  been  persistent  despite  the 
unanswered  letter  to  the  national  office,  the 
disagreement  with  a  policy,  the  Impatience 
with  occasional  administrative  inefficiency. 

What  you  may  not  realize  Is, the  hope  In 
the  dream  of  AVC  which  exists  outside  our 
ranks:  the  hope  which  has  humbled  me  so 
often  as  I  have  gone  up  and  down  the 
country,  the  hope  shared  by  men  and  women 
of  a  wide  variety  of  political  affiliation, 
social  background  and  economic  status,  un-. 
able  to  qualify  for  AVC  membership  but 
wishing  us  well,  seeing  In  our  program  and 
our  vigor  the  promise  that  boom  and  bust, 
depression  and  war,  will  be  this  time  averted. 

The  hope  in  AVC  thus  becomes  a  respon- 
sibility. That  responsibility  is  now  yours, 
as  the  elected  representatives  of  60.000  AVC 
members,  as  the  potential  guides  to  the  first 
million  and  to  the  millions  who  will  follow 
as  you  meet  that  responsibility.  The  period 
of  trusteeship  is  now  over.  The  Planning 
Committee  which  has  been  responsible  for 
laying  the  foundations  Is  now  dissolved;  the 
interim  administration  has  resigned.  You 
are  to  devise  a  constitution,  a  platform,  a 
program  for  action  In  the  coming  year;  and 
to  elect  officers  and  a  new  Planning  Com- 
.mittee  to  serve  you. 

All  the  future  is  in  your  hands.  My  as- 
signment is  completed.  For  myself,  you 
will  know  that  I  seek  nothing.  Yet  I  can- 
not take  my  leave  until  I  tell  you  what  is  in 
my  heart.  Guard  this  work  well.  Build 
strongly  and  build  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 
Remember  the  conu-adeship  of  the  war,  and 
the  expanding  comradeship  of  the  peace. 

Our  alliance  will  be  broad.  It  will  not  in- 
clude all  veterans,  but  it  will  Include  many; 
so  many  and  so  strong  that  the  views  of  our 
organization  will  help  determine  policy  and 
practice  on  the  community,  State,  National, 
and  world  levels.  Our  organization  will  help 
determine  policy  decisively  because  It  will 
adopt  no  narrow  factionalism  which  would 
limit  its  appeal  and  therefore  its  effectiveness. 
It  will  attract  more  and  more  veterans  be- 
cause it  will  concentrate  in  this  time  of 
pressing  veterans'  problems  on  the  Immedi- 
ate solutions — rehabilitation,  housing.  Jobs, 
price  control — which  will  enable  veterans  to 
become  normal  and  productive  members  of 
the  community.  Then,  as  citizens,  our  mem- 
bers can  go  on  to  the  mortal  problems  facing 
us  all.  as  Americans  and  as  members  of  the 
human  race;  the  problems  of  providing  eco- 
nomic security  within  the  framework  of  free- 
dom, and  of  establishing  a  democratic 
world  order  based  on  law. 

I  have  a  deep  faith  that  those  problems 
will  be  met,  and  proposals  for  their  solution 
agreed  upon,  because  I  know  you  here  will 
not  allow  yourselves  to  be  divided.  I  know 
you  will  close  ranks,  and  move  forward  to 
the  perfection  of  a  democratic  organization 
which  will  grow  vastly  and  become  a  great 
force  for  good  In  our  country  and  in  otir 
world.  This  is  your  assignment,  given  you 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  those  who  are 
now  members  of  our  organization,  by  the 
millions  who  will  soon  Join  us  as  we  reveal 
to  them  by  our  actions  that  we  hold  oxir  con- 
victions dearly,  but  the  other  tens  of  mil- 
lions the  world  over  who  long  for  a  clear  voice 
in  the  wilderness  of  our  deeply  troubled 
times;  above  all,  by  those  who  died  In  com- 
bat, and  thus  gave  us  our  opportunity  to 
meet  here  and  help  determine  the  shape  of 
the  future.  In  the  name  of  the  courageous 
dead,  m  the  faith  of  the  hopeftil  living,  let  us 
go  forward  together. 
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New  England  Air  Mail  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  time 
ago  a  jet-propelled  plane  sped  from  New 
York  to  Washington  in  less  than  30 
minutes.  Each  day  jet  planes  roar  from 
city  to  city  within  our  land  and  their  pe- 
culiar explosive  sound  is  throbbing  in  the 
consciousness  of  our  people.  Their  speed 
is  so  great  that  they  strain  our  measure 
of  comprehension.  But  America  has 
always  shown  a  readiness  to  adjust  itself 
to  new  impacts  on  life  which  almost 
matches  its  ability  to  invent,  to  create 
the  causes  of  such  impacts. 

Here  is  proof  proper.  New  England  Air 
Mail  Week  Is  to  be  observed  from  July 
1  to  July  6.  The  former  date  marks  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  air-mail  service 
in  New  England.  The  New  England  area 
during  that  week  will  not  merely  cele- 
brate the  winged  advances  made  in  this 
20-year  period.  It  will  send  a  record 
amount  of  air  mail  through  its  post  ofiBce. 
But  further,  it  will  inform  the  residents 
of  New  England  of  the  speed  and  eflQ- 
ciency  of  air-mail  service,  and  finally  will 
effect  a  permanent  increase  in  the  volume 
of  mail  sent  by  plane. 

My  native  city  of  Lawrence.  Mass.,  pre- 
sents a  striking  but  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  the  ready  adaptation  of  com- 
munities to  the  age  of  flight  and  the  pro- 
gressive leadership  required  to  stimulate 
such  alertness. 

Previews  of  this  progressive  spirit  were 
manifest  in  1938  during  National  Air 
Mail  Week.  During  that  week,  alerted 
by  an  active  publicity  campaign  and  by 
remarkable  cooperation  of  local  leaders, 
the  city  of  Lawrence  with  a  population 
of  about  85.000  people  sent  out  18,000 
pieces  of  mail  in  special  cachet  form.  A 
cachet  is  a  seal,  a  peculiar  stamp,  or  a 
distinctive  mark,  placed  on  the  envelope, 
either  printed  or  rubber-stamped,  carry- 
ing the  official  title  of  the  week,  the  dates 
and  the  sponsor's  name,  or  some  fact 
symbolic  of  industry  or  locality.  The 
use  of  this  special  cachet  fiiids  special 
favor  in  such  a  modern  industrial  city 
with  its  total  of  166  diversified  industries. 

Lawrence  set  a  remarkable  record  In 
that  former  week.  But  as  the  speed  of 
flight  has  far  exceeded  that  attained  in 
1938.  so  too  has  the  community  accel- 
erated its  participation  in  and  use  of 
such  flights.  For  Lawrence  not  only  has 
its  own  airport,  but  it  has  a  regular  air 
service  connecting  it  with  Portland, 
Maine,  and  Newark.  N.  J. 

It  is  this  service  which  gives  heightened 
impetus  to  the  city's  participation  in  Air 
Mail  Week.  And  it  is  this  service  which 
promises  an  unprecedented  increase  in 
the  volume  of  air-mail  traffic  through 
the  Lawrence  post  office  not  only  during 
the  coming  week  but  in  the  weeks  that 
follow. 

Four    planes    leave    Lawrence    three 
times  daily  for  Newark  and  the  same 
number  arrive  from  Newark  each  day. 
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Air  mail  can  reach  Worcester  in  25  min- 
utes, Newark  in  95  minutes,  and  Cali- 
fornia is  only  an  overnight  flight  away. 
Air-mail  service  is  literally  that  for 
Lawrencians,  for  five  daily  shipments 
speed  their  mail  and  packages  with  a 
promptness  that  knows  no  delay  and 
with  a  capacity  to  handle  a  great  volume. 

The  plane  requires  a  pilot  and  a  crew 
to  speed  it  to  new  records,  to  set  goals 
for  the  future.  Even  so  is  the  community 
served  by  a  crew  that  pilots  a  course  and 
sets  the  way.  And  an  active  drive  is  now 
under  way  in  Lawrence  to  remind  its  citi- 
zens of  the  uses  of  the  airways  for  mails 
and  of  the  service  provided.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  post  office  has  joined 
with  merchants,  industrial  leaders,  and 
representatives  of  the  air  lines  to  ready  a 
publicity,  a  public  alerting,  campaign  for 
full  fiight. 

Community  enthusiasm  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  modern  America.  There  is 
always  the  suggestion  of  the  Old  World 
celebrations  In  community  drives  such  as 
this,  but  the  mode  is  modern.  Prom  the 
committee  the  center  and  source  of  en- 
thusiasm spreads  the  spirit  by  colorful, 
ingenious,  and  stimulating  window  dis- 
plays In  the  appropriate  motif.  The 
press  features  the  motif  of  the  week 
with  detail  and  fanfare.  The  radio  adds 
its  characteristic  and  persuasive  appeal. 
And  soon  the  entire  city  and  its  environs 
are  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  partici- 
pate wholeheartedly. 

Great  impetus  will  be  given  to  New 
England  Air-Mail  Week  with  Its  purpose 
of  increasing  the  use  of  air-mail  service 
if  the  Senate  follows  the  lead  of  this 
House  and  votes  to  reduce  the  air-mail 
rate  to  5  cents  per  ounce.  We  cannot 
fail  to  note  that  as  the  speed  of  air-mail 
delivery  has  increased  through  the  years, 
the  cost  for  such  service  has  progres- 
sively declined.  It  was  not  until  1919 
that  the  first  regular  air  service  was 
begun.  It  was  not  until  July  1, 1924,  that 
the  first  transcontinental  flight  involv- 
ing night-flsing  on  a  regular  run  was 
begun.  That  flight,  which  began  on  the 
7th  of  September,  ended  on  the  west 
coast  on  the  9th,  almost  2  full  days  later. 
And  this  less  than  25  years  ago.  The 
air-mail  rate  at  that  time  was  8  cents 
per  ounce  per  zone  and  there  were  three 
zones.  Now  air-mail  goes  from  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  to  California  overnight  for 
one-third  of  that  price.  Soon  it  will  be 
less. 

The  ones  who  look  ahead  see  a  day 
coming  when  all  mail  will  be  carried  by 
air.  We  who  have  seea  such  tremendous 
strides  in  less  than  haK  a  lifetime  are 
ready  to  accept  that.  But  meanwhile 
those  who  know,  those  who  handle  and 
expedite  our  mail,  take  it  on  their  own  to 
show  all  of  us  the  advantage  of  air  mail. 
They  prove  this  advantage  flrst  with  an 
efficient  and  rapid  system.  This  should 
be  sufficient  for  us.  But  then  our  men 
cite  facts,  compare  times  and  rates,  and 
chart  the  practical  advantage  to  us  of 
air-mail  service. 

Not  content  with  this,  they  stimulate 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  city,  concentrate 
their  proofs  in  1  week  of  demonstrations, 
as  well  as  observance,  and  challenge  us 
with  every  means  of  public  invitation  to 
test  the  air-mail  service  for  ourselves. 


They  know  that  such  ser^ice  for  all  of 
us  is  not  far  off.  So  they  work  to  close 
the  gap  caused  by  their  advances  and  our 
tardy  response,  and  do  this  by  ♦heir  o\ra 
efforts  and  own  enthusiasm. 

The  Post  Office  Department.  Mr. 
Speaker,  stays  modem  and  because  of  its 
contact  with  everyone  in  this  Ilation,  it 
is  a  great  force  for  alerting  the  people  of 
our  Natior.  to  the  modern  mode. 

That  is  one  reason  iha»  makes  it  safe 
to  predict  that  the  celebration  in  Law- 
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as  one  dTthe  popular  mechanical  maga- 
zines is  currently  promising.  But  I  know 
that  if  it  is  feasible,  the  postal  service 
will  do  it. 


OPA't  Chief  Desire  Is  Perpetuation  of 
Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
S[>eaker,  the  following  article  from  the 
Tulsa  Tribune,  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  of  June 
14.  1946.  by  the  oil  editor.  Mr.  Rowley, 
expresses  very  clearly  the  sentUnents  of 
the  oilmen  in  my  section,  with  reference 
to  the  refusal  of  OPA  to  release  crude 
petroleum  and  its  products  from  price 
controls : 

OFA'S  CHIET  DESIKI  IS  PXKFCTUATION  Or  JOBS 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  has  any  Government  agency  waged 
such  a  campaign  of  misrepresentation,  hlU- 
bUly  appeal  to  the  unthinking,  ballyhoo,  and 
asinine  claims  as  that  being  condxicted  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  its  ef- 
forts to  perpetuate  jcbs  and  its  control  over 
American  business. 

Facts  have  no  place  in  this  campaign  di- 
rected by  Chester  Bowles,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Stabilization  and  former 
head  of  the  OPA,  who  in  private  life  was  an 
advertising  agency  official.  As  Russell  Brown, 
counsel  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  says,  "In  bis  selling  of 
OPA,  Bowles  has  not  concerT^ed  himself  with 
the  merit  of  his  product  merely  with  the  in- 
vention of  sales  arguments  and  slogans,  with 
speeches  and  spectacles  calculated  to  influ- 
ence the  signing  of  form  poctcards  and  peti- 
tions." 

As  an  example,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  picture  taken  at  an  OPA  rally  in  New 
York  which  showed  little  children,  apparent- 
ly only  2  or  3  years  old,  who  Just  recently 
learned  to  walk,  carrying  placards  of  "Save 
the  OPA"  variety. 

OPA  has  utilized  sky  writing,  has  had  as- 
sociations formed  to  fiirther  the  appeal  to 
"save  the  OPA."  has  taken  up  considerable 
radio  time,  all  centered  on  an  appeal  to  save 
the  Jobs  for  the  bull-headed,  inexperienced, 
power-drunk  nincompoops  whosr  asinine 
rulings  and  price-control  regulations  have 
prevented  American  business  from  getting 
Into  full-time  production  so  badlj  needed. 
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ing  to  civilian  life,  and  were — like  the  rest 
of  us — taking  up  civilian  commitments  sus- 
pended during  the  war. 

On  the  national  level  the  public-relations 
Btafl  was  expanded,  and  AVC's  story  went 


■*«AV&        W  &tt       W 


more  widely  known — as  the  organization 
which  recognized  that  America  belongs  to  the 
world,  and  campaigned  for  full  United  States 
participation  in  the  United  Nations,  for  full 
United  States  aid  in  world  reconstruction, 


viuicD,  auuve  mi,  uy  ixjose  wno  uieu  m  com- 
bat, and  thus  gave  us  our  opportunity  to 
meet  here  and  help  determine  the  shape  of 
the  future.  In  the  name  of  the  courageous 
dead,  in  the  faith  of  the  hopeful  living,  let  us 
go  forward  together. 
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and  which  have  created  shortages  In  necessi- 
ties, thereby  fostering  black  markets. 

Senator  E.  H.  Moosz,  of  Oklahoma,  deserves 
credit  from  the  entire  petroleum  industry 
and  all  other  businesses  for  introducing  the 
amendment  to  the  OPA  extension  bill  which 
would  eliminate  price  control  from  petroleum 
and  its  products.  That  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  is  contained  In 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
House. 

The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for 
price  control  over  an  industry  in  which  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  products  are  in  balance, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  oil  business.  Is  perpetua- 
tion of  Jobs  for  OPA  officials  and  employees. 
and  continuation  of  that  autocratic  power 
and  authority  over  American  business. 

Every  oil  man  should  immediately  con- 
tact Congressmen  and  demand  that  this  pro- 
vision of  the  OPA  extension  bill  be  main- 
tained intact  and  that  the  bill  when  finally 
passed  state  clearly  that  OPA  price  controls 
over  all  oils — crude  and  refined  products — 
be  abolished   and  not  suspended. 

The  Industry  Is  violently  opposed  to  any 
suspension  of  OPA  price  controls  over  oils. 
Experience  has  shown  that  OPA  cannot  be 
trusted,  that  promises  and  statements  made 
by  OPA  officials  mean  nothing  and  are  not 
kept.  OPA  officials  and  other  Government 
heads.  Including  President  Truman,  have 
stated  price  controls  would  be  abolished 
quickly  for  any  Industry  when  supply  of  and 
demand  for  products  came  Into  balance. 
That  condition  has  obtained  in  the  petro- 
leum Industry  for  months,  yet  OPA  makes  one 
excuse  after  another — none  of  them  valid — 
for  further  continuance  of  price  control  over 
oils. 

The  coal  strike  was  given  as  an  excuse 
for  keeping  price  controls  on  oils.  The  fallacy 
of  that  reason  shows  clearly  the  lengths  OPA 
will  go  to  try  to  perpetuate  Itself  In  office. 
Any  shortage  of  coal,  resulting  from  the  coal 
strike,  actually  restilts  In  a  lessening  of  de- 
mand for  fuel  oils.  Big  industries  are  chief 
users  of  fuel  oil.  Steel  mills  are  big  con- 
sxmiers.  but  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  coal 
and  steel  mills  curtail  operations,  they  cur- 
tail use  of  fuel  oil  and  this  petroleum  prod- 
uct plies  up  in  storage  as  It  has  been  doing. 
We  urge  every  oil  man  to  contact  Congress- 
men at  once  demand 'ng  that  price  control 
over  petroleum — crude  oil  and  products — be 
abolished,  not  suspended,  and  in  such  a  way 
they  cannot  again  be  made  effective  without 
specific  congressional  action. 
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Address  by  Hon.  William  A.  Stanfill,  of 
Keatucky,  at  Rotary  International  Con- 
▼ention,  Newport,  Ky. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  A.  STANFILL 

or  KENTUCKY 

W  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  STANFILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  address  which  I  delivered 
at  a  Rotary  International  convention 
held  at  Newport,  Ky.,  recently. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  greeting  which  I  have  received  here 
te  enough  to  warm  the  cockles  of  one's  heart, 
and  to  make  me  glad  I  am  a  Kentuckian, 
ivoud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  an  American, 
and  happy  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  great 


world-wide  organization  of  Rotary  Interna- 
tional. I  am  a  charter  member  of  the  Haz- 
ard Rotary  Club,  organized,  as  I  now  recall, 
in  1923,  and  I  continued  with  that  club,  hav- 
ing been  president  one  year,  up  to  the  time 
I  had  the  honor  to  go  to  the  United  States 
Senate  as  the  representative  of  this  great 
Commonwealth  In  the  most  important  legis- 
lative body  In  the  whole  world. 

One  of  the  very  great  satisfactions  of  life 
has  come  to  me  by  reason  of  ray  membership 
and  participation  in  the  affairs  of  Rotary. 
I  know  of  no  organization  on  the  face  of 
the  globa  which  has  a  more  glorious  oppor- 
tunty  in  this  perplexing  age  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  whole  world  than  the  Rotary 
clubs  of  the  world.  The  fourth  object  of  the 
Rotary  stands  out  as  a  beacon  and  a  star  of 
hope  to  all  peoples  evenrwhere.  This  objec- 
tive is:  "The  advancement  of  International 
understanding,  good  will,  and  peace  through 
a  world  fellowship  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men  united  in  the  ideal  of  service." 

Can  you  think  of  anything  which  is  more 
needed  or  which  can  be  more  helpful  In  the 
present  chaotic  condition  of  the  world  today 
than  the  literal  carrying  out  of  this  fourth 
object  of  Rotary  International.  Of  course 
our  clubs  in  many  countries  have  been  forced 
by  war  conditions  to  cease  to  function,  but 
we  all  hope  this  condition  is  only  temporary, 
and  as  these  war-torn  nations  regain  their 
economic  life  It  Is  hoped  that  Rotary  will 
again  begin  to  function  In  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  globe. 

It  is  only  by  the  precepts  set  out  In  this 
fourth  object  that  we  can  ever  attain  de- 
pendable peace  and  good  will  on  this  earth. 
Understanding  of  each  other  and  of  each 
nation's  problems  and  aspirations  by  other 
nations  will  make  us  feel  much  nearer  and 
more  friendly  to  those  people.  Human  na- 
ture, basically,  is  the  same  the  world  over: 
this  has  always  been  true  and  always  will  be 
true. 

In  these  basic  desires  and  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations the  Russian  is  not  unlike  other  peo- 
ple. The  trouble  is  he  does  not  understand 
us:  he  doesn't  know  us.  We  look  upon  him. 
as  an  tineducated.  half -savage  human  being. 
Perhaps  he  is;  but  if  we  can  get  him  to  know 
that  we  of  America  understand  him  and  his 
aims  and  his  ambitions  and  his  aspirations, 
this  cannot  but  promote  international  good 
will  and  understanding.  The  history  of  these 
j)eople  shows  us  that  they  have  been  held 
under  the  heel  of  their  own  rulers,  they  have 
only  been  allowed  to  learn  what  their  rulers 
wanted  them  to  know,  and  as  a  result  their 
Ignorance  concerning  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  Is  appalling.  A  reporter  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  Just  recently  interviewed 
many  Russian  soldiers,  and  not  one  of  them 
knew  who  Churchill  or  Roosevelt  was;  some 
thought  Churchill  was  an  American.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  many  of  the  rulers 
of  Russia  do  we,  the  enlightened  people  of 
America,  know  aside  from  Stalin  or  Molotov 
or  Vishinski?  How  many  names  of  promi- 
nent Russians  can  we  recognize?  So  that 
education,  understanding,  good  will,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  fourth  object  of  Rotary,  is 
needed  by  us  as  well  as  by  other  people  of 
this  world. 

Ncxlhem  Kentucky  has  been  the  least- 
known  part  of  our  grand  and  gloriotis  State 
to  most  Kentuckians.  Just  why  this  shoiild 
be  so  is  bard  to  understand;  it  should  not 
be.  With  its  twin  cities  of  Newport  and 
Covington  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking  River,  It  has  a  his- 
torical background  with  which  all  Ken- 
tuckians should  be  familiar.  The  confiuence 
of  the  Licking  and  Ohio  Rivers  was  a  well- 
known  point  to  the  early  explorers  and  set- 
tlers of  Kentucky.  Christopher  Gist,  the 
pioneer  surveyor,  came  here  as  early  as  1751; 
Simon  Kenton  first  visited  this  section  in 
1771  and  was  often  here  thereafter.  Other 
famous  pioneers  who  were  in  this  section 


Included  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark.  Col.  John 
Floyd,  and  Col.  Benjamin  Logan. 

This  section  of  Kentucky  has  In  the  past 
suffered  from  what  might  be  called  the  han- 
dicap of  Its  location,  and  your  cities  like- 
wise have  suffered  in  the  minds  and  attitude 
of  other  parts  of  the  State  in  that  you  were 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  satellite  to  the  larger 
community  of  Cincinnati  across  the  river. 
Then,  too,  I  feel  that  you  have  not  always 
beert  politically  recognized  by  the  powers  at 
Frankfort  and  government  that  has  its  seat 
there.  Perhaps,  also,  to  be  entirely  frank 
and  honest  with  yourselves,  you  might  admit 
that  you  have  not  always  In  the  past  shown 
yourselves  to  be  as  vitally  interested  In  other 
sections  of  the  State  as  you  might  have  been. 
But  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  argue  that 
point  with  you. 

Just  by  way  of  personal  lUustratlon,  I  have 
come  to  Cincinnati  many,  many  times  In  the 
years  gone  by,  but  my.  only  recollection  of 
ever  having  visited  In  Newport,  except  in 
passing  through,  was  when  you  so  hospitably 
entertained  R'>tary  at  the  district  conference. 
I  was  here  and  attended  that  conference 
as  a  delegate  from  the  Hazard  Rotary  Club. 

But  regardless  of  what  may  have  been  the 
past  or  the  cause  or  causes  of  that  condition, 
I  have  seen  within  the  past  few  years  a  defi- 
nite change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
State  as  a  whole  toward  the  people  of  north- 
cm  Kentucky  and  on  the  part  of  northern 
Kentucky  people  themselves.  The  forces  In 
your  community  which  are  progressive  are 
seeking  improvement  In  many  ways;  a  new 
spirit  is  manifesting  Itself  in  the  people; 
there  Is  ^  growing  demand  for  letter  rep- 
resentation, better  living  conditions,  better 
social  conditions,  better  participation  In  the 
affairs  of  your  own  community  and  In  the 
State  government. 

The  people  of  the  whole  State  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  tremendous  potentialities  of  this 
northern  Kentucky  area.  Of  course,  I  am 
delighted  with  this  display  of  community 
interest  and  my  enthusiasm  is  shared  by  all 
who  share  my  belief  that  you  are  now  about 
to  take  your  rightful  place  as  the  second 
most  Important  section  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

Northern  Kentucky,  my  friends  Is  on  the 
move,  and  It  Is  moving  forward.  The  foun- 
dations upon  which  is  bdilt  a  lasting,  and 
sound  and  enduring  economy  are  here  In 
your  midst  and  from  what  I  have  learned 
of  Its  people  you  are  talking  full  advantage 
of  them.  Your  organization  can  be  of  great 
assistance  In  working  out  your  own  prob- 
lems, which  are  of  vast  magnitude  and  which 
are  at  your  door  awaiting  solution.  We  all 
know  that  changes  are  Inevitable,  and  that 
we  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times;  the  people 
must  be  made  to  feel  and  know  their  own 
responsibility.  They  must  raise  their  voices 
and  make  known  their  hopes  and  desires  to 
their  lawmakers  and  In  this  way  help  to 
preserve  the  advantages  of  living  under  our 
American  system. 

Your  local  problems  are  many  and  varied. 
I  have  had  some  hand  in  helping  you  in 
your  fight  to  have  Fort  Thomas  retained  as 
the  site  for  the  new  veterans'  hospital;  but 
you  have  many  other  problems  In  which  I 
covet  the  privilege  of  helping  you.  There 
is  your  flood-wall  problem  and  the  protection 
of  all  the  work  of  your  hands  and  hearts  and 
minds  as  well  as  your  lives  and  your  safety 
from  the  ravages  of  a  flood  from  this  Old 
Man  River.  Then  there  is  your  sanitary  dis- 
trict, ani'  the  master  plan  of  good  roads, 
better  communications,  better  labor  relations, 
better  markeU.  and  better  living  conditions. 

You  know  the  answer.  It  is  up  to  you  and 
to  all  of  you  citizens.  It  can  only  be  achieved 
by  keeping  your  chin  up.  your  face  to  the 
front,  a  smile  on  your  face  and  a  song  In 
your  heart.  \ 

And  I  pledge  you  now,  as  yotir  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  that  It  will  be  my  pur- 
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follow. 

Four    planes    leave    Lawrence    three 
times  daily  for  Newark  and  the  same 
number  arrive  from  Newark  each  day. 
XCU— App. 237     . 


their  proofs  in  1  week  of  demonstrations, 
as  well  as  observance,  and  challenge  us 
with  every  means  of  public  invitation  to 
test  the  air-mail  service  for  ourselves. 


tne  JODS  lor  ine  ouii-neaaea.  lucxpeneuteu, 
power-drunk  nincompoops  whosr  asinine 
rulings  and  prlce-contiol  regulations  have 
prevented  American  busineM  from  getting 
Into  full-time  production  ao  badlr  needed. 
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pose  and  aim  to  assist  In  promoting  your  in- 
terests; for  when  your  interests  are  promoted, 
it  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  all  Kentucky. 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you  by  my 
actions,  which  always  speak  louder  than  any 
words,  that  I  have  yovir  Interest  at  heart 
and  I  trust  I  shall  earn  and  merit  your  con- 
fidence in  me  to  do  this.  I  sincerely  and 
earnestly  covet  your  friendship  and  good  will 
to  the  end  that  I  may  assist  in  serving  you 
as  a  public  servant  should  serve,  when  I 
have  learned  your  problems;  and  I  do  assure 
you  that  I  have  a  profound  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibllty  to  serve  all  Kentucky  in  the  United 
^States  Senate.  You  have  some  peculiar  local 
problems  which  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  you:  Tell  me  about  them,  write  to 
me  and  give  me  your  views  so  that  I  may 
intelligently  approach  them  and  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  I  will  serve  you. 

I  read  a  book  not  long  ago  which  gave 
some  serious  thought  to  Congressmen  and 
their  problems.  The  author  gave  four  points 
of  advice  to  constituents  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

1.  Learn  to  know  your  Congressman;  in- 
quire about  him,  check  up  on  his  record  and 
honestly  appraise  him  as  to  whether  be  ought 
to  be  kept  in  office  or  not. 

2.  If  you  decide  he  is  above  the  average, 
do  a  little  plugging  for  him,  because  he 
surely  needs  it  under  the  many  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

3.  If  you  decide  he  ought  to  be  replaced, 
do  some  serious  thinking  and  work  to  find 
a  more  capable  man  who  would  be  definitely 
better. 

4.  Think  of  him  as  a  human,  and  not  as 
a  superman.  Meet  him  halfway  In  your 
appraisal  of  him. 

"The  Atlantic  seaboard  section  of  our  coun- 
try has  the  Jitters  today;  it  has  had  them 
for  some  years,  and  it  really  is  a  bad  case 
they  now  have.  Let  me  portray  to  you.  If  I 
can,  some  of  the  conditions  In  the  larger 
cities  of  the  East.  There  is  frenzy,  fear, 
doubt,  suspicion,  feeding  upon  itself  and 
chasing  its  own  tail.  It  is  evident  in  most 
of  the  larger  cities  in  the  East,  but  Wash- 
ington, which  should  be  most  representatVire 
of  the  national  mood,  Is  the  cauldron  of  this 
state  of  mind.  ' 

Little  things:  Not  a  hotel  room  available; 
not  an  apartment  or  house  available  from 
Washington  to  Bridgeport,  Maine,  either  for 
rent  or  sale.  But  you  hear  It  whispered  that 
If  you  slip  the  manager  something  he  will 
put  your  name  high  up  on  the  waiting  list. 

Restaurants  are  jammed  and  are  pleading 
for  cooks,  busboys,  waiters.  Bars  and  night 
clubs  full  of  standees.  Long  queues  at  the 
movies  for  $1  50  per  person.  Advertisements 
In  the  newspapers  like  this:  "He  is  coming 
back  and  expects  you  to  look  glamorous." 
Stores  and  shops  crowded  with  customers 
demanding  something  better  or  at  least 
something  more  expensive. 

Eve-TTwhere  you  hear  the  discussion  about 
the  atomic  bomb.  "Fifteen  years,"  says  one 
man,  "and  this  Is  going  to  bust  wide  open 
and  blow  the  world  to  hell."  "No,"  says  an- 
other. "Just  5  years.  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
stop  it."  A  man  across  the  table  says,  "Well 
be  infiated  sky  high  within  a  year.  But  III 
bsat  that — I  am  going  to  spend  every  cent 
I've  got  by  Easter." 

And  then  It  Is  the  Russian  situation.  One 
says  that  Russia  Is  trying  to  conquer  the 
world  and  Impose  communism  on  all  its  In- 
habitants; another  says  her  word  is  not  to 
be  trusted;  another  says  this,  and  then  still 
another  that.  There  Is  a  nervous  tension  In 
the  air. 

One  woman  came  home  after  being  at  a 
shop  where  the  nylons  were  on  sale,  present- 
ing a  very  bedraggled  appearance,  and  said 
to  her  htisband,  "My  hat  was  ruined  and  my 
dress  almost  torn  off  and  my  ankle  U 
sprained.  I  will  have  to  buy  a  new  hat  and  a 
new  dress  and  call  the  doctor  to  treat  my 
ankle,  but  I  got  my  nylons." 


But,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  la  not 
America.  Where  is  the  real  Amerlcaf  It  is 
back  home  in  States  like  Kentucky  and 
the  other  Middle  and  Western  States.  The 
real  Americans,  the  people  of  Newport,  of 
northern  Kentucky,  of  the  whole  State  of 
Kentucky,  want  comfort  for  their  families, 
want  health,  want  the  opportunity  to  build 
their  own  security,  want  the  leisure  to  re- 
lax, want  friends  to  enjoy,  want  time  to  live. 
They  are  not  afraid  of  any  future  which  they 
have  a  hand  and  a  voice  in  shaping,  and 
they  are  willing  to  take  »  hand  and  do  their 
part. 

While  these  men  in  Washington  are  sitting 
around  the  table  discussing  the  atomic  bomb, 
about  which  they  know  next  to  nothing.  I 
picture  in  my  mind  a  marine  returned  from 
C^inawa  to  a  little  town,  perhaps  here  In 
Campbell  County,  crying  unabashedly  as  he 
kisses  his  wife,  and  then  stepping  back  to 
take  a  good  look  at  her  plainly  dressed  figure 
and  saying  "Hot  damn! — but  you're  pretty." 
Then  there  is  the  sailor  returned  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  world  who  has  bought  a 
filling  station  in  the  country  village.  "Bought 
It  with  money  I  saved  In  the  Navy.  I  dont 
aim  to  make  a  fortune  here,  but  I  figure 
there  is  a  good  living  in  it,  and  I'll  get  time 
to  go  fishing  now  and  then." 

In  the  strange  metropolitan  frenzy  there  la 
the  same  mass  psychology  which  spread  \xn- 
founded  rumors  of  air  raids  during  the  early 
part  of  the  last  war;  there  is  the  contagious 
fear  of  the  unknown,  the  half  expected,  and 
contagion  is  always  most  dangerous  In 
crowded  areas. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  America 
live  west  of  the  AUeghenles  and  when  you 
cross  that  chain  of  mountains  coming  west- 
ward, you  begin  to  feel  a  wholly  different 
pulse,  and  when  you  get  back  into  Kentucky 
you  can  then  feel  the  pulse  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

It  is  good  to  be  in  Kentucky  and  to  be  from 
Kentucky  and  to  be  able  to  say  you  are  a 
Kentuckian.  Here  we  feel  and  know  that  the 
heart  of  America  is  sound.  Its  body  is  strong; 
it  is  not  decadent;  It  is  not  afraid.  It  is 
eager  to  work  and  make  its  own  security. 
It  rises  to  each  new  day  with  hope  and  it 
watches  the  sun  set  with  belief  in  tomorrow. 
And,  as  Hal  Borland,  writing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  has  said.  "Stand  on  a  hilltop 
with  America  around  you  and  you  can  look 
out  over  this  whole  land,  feel  Its  slow,  steady 
pulse  of  faith  In  Itself  and  In  all  its  tomor- 
rows. And  on  the  skyline  there  is  only  the 
flicker  of  metropolitan  Jitters,  like  heat  waves 
dancing  In  the  sun." 

Let  me  say  now  that  I  hope  nothing  I  shall 
say  here  will  be  construed  in  any  political 
manner  or  as  having  any  political  angle. 
But  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  fate  of 
the  United  Nations  organization,  and  about 
our  relations  with  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Every  person  who  has  tried  and  hoped 
and  worked  to  keep  out  of  the  last  world 
war  was  br.xnded  as  an  isolationist.  If  by 
my  own  feeble  efforts  I  can  contribute  any- 
thing towards  keeping  us  out  of  another  war, 
I  am  willing  to  be  called  an  Isolationist. 
This  war  has  cost  more  than  $200,000,000,- 
000,  it  has  cost  us  untold  misery  and  suffer- 
ing, it  has  cost  us  unnumbered  thousands  of 
oiu:  very  best  youth  and  young  manhood,  in 
death,  in  lifelong  physical  Injuries,  In 
changed  mental  attitudes,  and  no  one  knows 
and  probably  no  one  will  ever  know  what  It 
has  cost  otir  Nation  In  the  lowering  and 
breaking  down  of  ovir  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  and  ideals  not  only  among  our  soldiers 
and  men  in  our  armed  forces,  but  also  In  the 
very  fiber  of  our  Nation  and  In  the  warp  and 
woof  of  our  national  life  and  well  being.  This 
is  something  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
statistics,  but  it  Is  real,  although  it  U  In- 
tangible In  the  sense  we  cannot  reach  out 
and  physically  touch  It. 

Our  only  hope  of  avoiding  another  war  Is 
In  soaking  the  United  Nations  strong  and 
effective  and  powerful.    I  hare  the  unquali- 


fied belief  that  the  more  complex  or  ominous 
the  world's  international  relations  may  be- 
come. In  that  same  degree  the  greater  be- 
comes the  critical  need  that  the  peace-loving 
peoples  of  the  earth  shall  strive  to  make  this 
United  Nations  enterprise  succeed.  It  Is  my 
firm  belief  that  vmless  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  SUtes,  individually  or 
collectively,  cause  it  to  fall.  It  will  succeed. 

Wc  must  have  no  illusions  that  peace  will 
come  automatically,  or  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  work  automatically,  like  pressing 
the  switch  and  having  the  lights  come  on. 
It  is  going  to  take  an  infinite  amount  of  work 
and  patience  and  understanding  and  good- 
will by  us  as  well  as  by  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  to  make  it  work.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  give  up  many  things  which  we  have 
heretofore  thought  we  could  not  afford  to 
forego,  In  order  to  make  it  work. 

I  repeat — because  it  is  so  desperately  Im- 
portant— that  the  United  Nations  must  be 
made  to  succeed  if  we  are  to  avoid  unspeak- 
able catastrophe  In  this  atomic  age,  when 
decisive  war  may  be  waged  in  minutes  in- 
stead of  years  and  when  the  first  casualty  list 
may  be  the  last. 

This  Charter  clearly  has  Its  imperfections. 
We  must  be  constantly  on  watch  for  oppor- 
tunities for  its  Improvement,  but  we  must 
first  learn  to  live  with  what  we  have  and 
not  permit  It  to  die  of  pernicious  anemia. 
It  Is  clear  that  our  first  challenge  is  to  make 
it  work. 

To  those  who  are  already  suggesting  ;nib- 
stitutes  and  are  saying  that  it  has  no  teeth 
in  it,  I  would  call  to  their  attention  some 
of  the  things  utterly  Impossible  of  achieve- 
ment a  few  years  ago.  which  has  already 
been  accomplished,  as  stated  by  Senator 
Vandenbexg.  and  some  other  things  I  shall 
point  out  have  been  taken  from  his  address 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  37  days  in 
the  meeting  at  London  the  United  Nations 
turned  what  was  merely  a  blueprint  Into  a 
going  concern;  it  turned  what  had  there- 
tofore been  only  an  ideal  in  the  minds  of 
men  into  a  reality;  until  this  meeting  It  had 
been  only  a  pious  dream,  but  when  this 
Council  adjourned  on  February  16  It  had 
organized  In  working  detail  the  complete 
machinery  for  the  General  Assembly,  for  the 
Security  Council,  for  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  for  the  Social  and  Economic 
Council,  and  for  the  functioning  of  every 
Instrument  of  peace  provided  for  by  the 
Charter.  On  January  10  it  was  only  a  scrap 
of  paper;  37  days  later  life  had  been  breathed 
into  it  and  all  of  the  various  parts  had  been 
set  up  ready  to  function.  Never  before  In 
the  history  of  the  world  had  so  much  been 
accomplished. 

Let  all  of  us  see  to  It  In  the  name  of  flesh 
and  blood  and  human  hearts  and  hopes  that 
it  shall  never  again  return  to  a  mere  scrap 
of  paper. 

This  London  meeting  demonstrated  also 
that  nations  can  sit  down  together  and  talk 
plainly.  Pour  or  five  major  Issues  were  dis- 
cussed and  settled  at  this  London  meeting, 
whereas  in  the  past  It  would  have  taken 
years  through  diplomatic  channels  to  have 
reached  the  same  result.  If.  indeed,  these 
results  or  settlements  could  ever  have  been 
reached  that  way.  In  both  our  world  wars 
we  have  had  secret  agreements,  and  the 
serial  postscripts  of  the  last  one  still  con- 
tinue to  appear.  This  new  brotherhood  of 
nations  may  lay  claim  to  high  values  at  least 
in  its  emphasis  on  daylight  diplomacy. 

In  each  of  these  four  or  five  issues  the 
matter  was  finally  sent  back  by  the  Council 
to  direct  negotiations  between  the  parties, 
but  they  were  all  fully  heard  and  considered. 
In  some  quarters  there  are  complaints  about 
this  action  from  people  who  are  Impatient 
and  whoee  attitude  seems  to  be  that  they 
would  like  a  god  of  peace  just  as  militant 
and  relentless  as  a  god  of  war.  But  the 
United  Nations  Charter  does  not  contemplate 
the  techniques  of  a  force;  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  hastening  the  sanctions  and  the 
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uae  of  force  btrt  to  prerert,  If  possible,  the 
\iM  of  these:  It  Is  built  to  prevent  war,  not 
to  make  war;  It  requires  by  Its  very  terma 
the  exhaustion  of  all  possibilities  of  nego- 
tiation and  conciliation  and  judicial  settle- 
ment before  we  resort  to  the  use  of  arms 
or  sanctions. 

Our  new  Ambassador  to  Russia.  Oen. 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  has  said,  "It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  our  national  temperatures  remain 
at  normal."  and  further  with  regard  to  Rus- 
sia that  both  Russia  and  ourselves  want 
nothing  BO  much  as  peace.  Probably  what 
BtUl  bothers  Russia  is  a  resurgent  fear  against 
aggression;  she  Is  fearful  of  her  own  seciirity; 
she  may  feel  that  we  of  America  snd  the 
English  speaking  people  have  designs  which 
she  cannot  fathom.  Pear  is  really  the  breed- 
er of  trouble.  Pear  comes  when  we  do  not 
know  or  understand  each  other.  We  admit 
we  do  not  know  or  understand  the  Riisstan 
mentality;  certainly,  we  should  know  they  do 
not  know  or  undei stand  us;  they  cannot  real- 
ize that  we  have  free  speech,  or  free  press, 
or  such  a  feeling  that  we  do  not  want  their 
territory  and  that  we  are  not  and  never 
will  be  an  aggressor  Nation. 

There  Is  a  line  however  beyond  which  we 
cannot  go  with  Russia  or  anyone  else;  we 
can  concede  so  much,  compromise  so  much. 
but  we  cannot  go  beyond  it.  But  how  can 
we  expect  Russia  or  any  of  our  other  alien 
friends  to  know  where  that  line  Is  unless  we 
establish  it;  most  of  us  ourselves  do  not 
know.  What  we  must  do  through  our  State 
Department  is  to  draw  that  line  and  then  to 
say  that  "This  Is  the  line"  and  to  mean  It 
when  we  say  It.  We  have  vacillated  so 
much  that  not  only  do  our  alien  friends  and 
allies  not  know  when  we  mean  what  we  say, 
/  but  we  ourselves  do  not  even  know  It.  We 
should  say  only  what  we  mean,  and  we 
should  mean  every  word  we  say.  Like  Sen- 
ators VANDENBrac  and  Connallt,  I  have  the 
deep  and  abiding  conviction  that  this  way 
is  the  way  to  permanent  peace  between  us 
and  the  other  nations  malting  up  the  United 
Nations.  I  believe  It  Is  the  beat  and  possibly 
the  only  way  to  win  Soviet  respect,  and 
trust. 

To  all  nations  we  can  speak  with  power  In- 
herent in  our  own  unselfishness,  and  when 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  understand  that  we 
have  no  ulterior  designs  against  any  other  na- 
tion, we  can  lead  the  nations  through  this 
United  Nations  organization  to  real  peace. 
In  any  event  we  are  now  on  notice  that  we 
and  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth  must  never 
ceace  to  evangelize  this  struggle  for  peace 
if  it  shall  reach  its  full  fruition. 

In  this  age  there  can  be  no  security  which 
Is  not  collective;  we  can  never  go  back  to 
Isolationism.  The  atomic  bomb  has  changed 
that,  if  Indeed,  it  was  not  already  outmoded 
In  the  minds  of  all  of  our  thinking  people. 

With  imwaverlng  fidelity  and  hope  we 
must  carry  on  this  great  adventure.  If  there 
be  any  failure  let  us  in  America  be  able  to 
say  that  the  blame  for  the  blood  Is  net  upon 
our  hands  nor  the  tragedy  upon  our  souls. 
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Mr.  DAUGHTON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Bpetker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wotild  like  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recx)fd  an  address  delivered 
by  Chaplain  Julius  J.  Nodel  at  a  banquet 
in  his  honor  given  by  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Norfolk,  Va..  on  May  15.  1946. 


at  the  Hague  Club.    The  title  of  this  ad- 
dress is  "The  Pure  Ministry."* 

The  fact  that  so  many  chaplains  are  now 
asking  for  retention  on  duty  and  so  many  are 
shipping  over  to  the  Regular  Navy  is  evi- 
dence of  a  new  realization  by  rabbis,  min- 
ister and  priests  that  they  can  find  a  real 
ministry  of  peace  among  those  who  will  have 
to  guarantee  the  peace  of  the  world.  God  be 
willing.  It  was  easy  enough  to  hop  on  the 
bandwagon  of  war.  with  ail  of  its  fanfare 
and  excitement.  However,  the  real  function 
of  the  religious  man  is  to  work  for  peace 
among  those  who  will  have  to  maintain  the 
peace.  No  mlliUry  organization  can  ever 
become  brutalized,  as  were  the  Nazis,  if  men 
of  God's  word  walk  among  them — teaching 
them,  praying  for  them  and  with  them,  in- 
spiring them,  guiding  them,  and  restraining 
them. 

What  precisely  is  a  chaplain  supposed  to 
do? 

Nothing  precisely,  but  a  great  deal  exten- 
sively. I  would  like  to  summarize  It  by 
saying  that  a  chaplain  must,  first  of  all,  be  a 
consecrated  rabbi,  minister,  or  priest.  Thus 
consecrated,  he  can  only  be  moved  to  serve 
God.  country,  and  hvmianlty.  To  serve  one 
without  the  others  Is  Impossible.  Without 
God.  there  can  be  no  true  service  for  the  best 
and  highest  interests  of  the  land  In  which 
we  live.  Without  service  to  cotmtry,  there 
can  be  no  service  to  God.  I  think  that  the 
rabbis  In  ancient  Talmudic  times  captured 
the  essence  of  this  truth  when  they  said, 
"The  law  of  the  land  is  the  law."  And  there 
can  be  no  service  to  coimtry  alone,  unless 
aU  of  humanity  is  bettered  thereby.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  lessons  I  hope  we 
learned  from  the  war  recently  ended.  •  •  • 
That  is  why  in  the  Army  and  Navy  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  GI  religion — unless  by 
GI  you  mean  "God  Inspired";  an  Inspiration 
which  makes  men  who  are  facing  suffering, 
hardship,  and  death  understand  that  by  their 
sacrifice  they  are  serving  God,  country  and 
humanity.  •  •  •  It  Is  never  the  function 
of  a  chaplain  to  Inspire  his  men  to  fight.  He 
is  only  by  their  side  to  teach  them  why  they 
m\ist  fight.     •     •     • 

I  feel  fortunate  that  the  opportunity  was 
mine  to  serve  during  World  War  II  and  that 
out  of  1.045  rabbis  who  applied  for  the  chap- 
laincy (50  percent  of  all  the  rabbis  In  the 
United  States)  I  was  one  of  the  311  who  met 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  require- 
ments, thereby  enabling  me  to  don  the  uni- 
form of  the  country  which  overthrew  the  evil 
which  had  been  riding  rough-shod  upon  the 
earth  since  1933.     •     •     • 

This  is  the  country  which  gave  me  Its  uni- 
form of  honor  to  wear;  rather  than  the 
striped  suit  of  a  concentration  camp  victim. 
This  is  the  country  which  gave  me  the 
service  number  402-355  on  its  official  records; 
rather  than  a  number  for  execution  in  a  gas 
chamber  or  crematory. 

This  is  the  country  which  made  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Star  of  David  part 
of  its  official  military  insignia  and  allowed 
me  to  wear  it  as  a  badge  of  honor;  rather 
than  make  me  wear  it  as  a  yellow  badge  of 
dirgrace. 

This  is  the  country  which  built  chapels  for 
Jews  In  the  armed  forces;  rather  than  destroy 
and  desecrate  synagogues  and  temples  built 
for  the  worship  cf  God. 

This  Is  the  country  that  is  giving  my  peo- 
ple equal  opportunity  end  representation  In 
defense  of  its  institutions. 

This  is  the  country,  which  for  the  first  time 
in  history  Is  establishing  a  regular  Jewish 
Navy  Chaplain's  Corps. 

For  all  this,  in  humble  gratitude,  in  devo- 
tion and  duty  to  my  God,  my  country,  and 
my  people  Israel,  I  have  accepted  the  Invi- 
tation to  Join  the  Regular  Chaplain's  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

I  do  not  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of 
accruing  credit  to  myself,  but  rather  to  all 
of  my  colleagues,  the  Jewish  chaplains  of 
World  War  II,  who  have  shown  the  need  and 


the  good  work  of  a  Jewish  chaplain's  minis- 
try. Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have  dis- 
covered that  where  a  Jew  is  permitted  to  live 
in  peace  and  security  and  eqtiality,  there  Is 
his  home;  where  his  home  is,  there  is  his 
heart;  where  his  heart  Is  there  Is  his  devo- 
tion and  loyalty.  They  have  also  learned 
that  material  strength  and  effort  Is  not 
enough — that  the  all-Important,  the  su- 
preme thing,  without  which  all  else  Is  to  no 
avail.  Is  the  religious  spirit  and  character  of 
a  i>eople.  They  have  discovered  that  it  may 
be  wrong  to  sing  "Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass 
the  Ammunition,"  but  it  might  be  mere  im- 
portant to  sing,  "Praise  the  Lord,  That's  Our  ^ 
Ammunition." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  in  the 
Bible,  I  believe,  U  the  story  of  Elijah.  Sick 
at  heart  and  discouraged  by  his  failure  to 
influence  Ahab  and  Jezebel  to  worship  the 
Lord  God  of  Hosts  Instead  of  the  pagan  Baal, 
Elijah  escapes  into  the  wilderness,  and  there 
came  to  him  an  amazing  experience  as  he 
stood  upon  the  mount  of  Horeb.  First, 
there  came  a  great  and  strong  wind  which 
rent  the  mountains  and  shattered  the  rocks, 
but  the  Lord  was  not  In  the  wind;  and  after 
the  wind  an  earthquake,  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  earthquake;  and  after  the  earth- 
qtiake,  a  fire,  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
fire;  and  after  the  fire  came  a  "still  small 
voice."  When  Elijah  heard  the  "still  small 
voice,"  he  wrapped  his  mantle  about  him  and 
listened  to  the  Voice  of  God. 

During  the  past  hellish  decade  we  were 
unable  to  find  God  In  the  winds  or  the  earth- 
quakes or  the  fires  which  almost  destroyed 
the  world  and  all  of  mankind  with  them. 
It  was  only  when  men  sought  the  sanctuary 
of  synagogue,  church,  and  cathedral;  It  was 
only  when  men  prayed  In  the  quietness  of 
their  souls  that  they  were  able  to  hear  the 
"still  small  voice" — the  voice  of  God  urging 
them  to  go  back  into  the  wilderness,  and  If 
needs  be,  to  wade  through  the  flood  of  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears  In  order  to  bring  the  peace 
of  the  Lord's  ways  again  upon  the  earth. 

How  many  of  you  heard  and  remembered 
the  verses  of  a  poem  quoted  by  the  King  of 
England  to  his  subjects  in  a  New  Year's  Day 
message  during  the  most  awful  days  of  Eng- 
land's history  In  1940?  "I  said  to  a  man  who 
stood  at  the  gate  of  the  year:  'Give  me  a 
light  that  I  may  go  safely  Into  the  unknown' 
and  he  said:  'Go  out  Into  the  darkness  and 
put  your  hand  in  the  hand  of  God.  That 
shall  be  better  to  you  than  a  light  and  safer 
than  a  known  way.' " 

What  a  poetic  way  of  describing  faith  In 
its  extreme.  Faith  Is  tested  only  In  extremes. 
I  know  full  well  that  we  are  sometimes  dis- 
trustful of  poets.  We  sometimes  think  of 
poets  as  people  who  have  long  hair  and 
doubtful  ambitions.  It  may  be  true  about 
some,  but  those  whom  the  world  claims  as  Its 
poets  have  pronounced  some  of  the  greatest 
truths,  deepest  Insights,  and  most  lasting 
values  man  has  ever  achieved  or  discovered. 
Religion  has  always  been  a  matter  of  In- 
tight — getting  beneath  the  surface.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  small  things  of  the  world 
and  the  great  things  of  the  spirit.  Not  with 
the  shallow  things  we  can  only  see  and  hear 
and  smell  and  taste  and  feel.  Religion  is 
the  courage  that  wills;  the  Idealism  that  In- 
spires; the  purpose  that  Impels;  the  love  that 
sacrifices;  the  conscience  that  makes  of  the 
good  things  of  life  the  all-important  aim  of 
life. 

As  Will  Durant  says  In  his  book.  Mansions 
of  Philosophy:  "Men  make  war,  men  some- 
times hate  and  steal  and  murder  and  pillage. 
But  sometimes  men  give  their  Lves  for  their 
country;  sometimes  they  sacrifice  all  for  chil- 
dren and  family;  sometimes  they  build  Par- 
thenons  and  Sistine  Chapels;  sometimes  they 
produce  a  Beethoven,  a  Mendelsohn;  some- 
times they  write  a  Fifth  Symphony  or  Leavea 
of  Grass." 

It  is  in  the  little  things  that  we  find  re- 
ligious inspiration.  It  is  in  the  everyday, 
commonplace  events  and  experiences  that 
we  find  God. 
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We  have,  apparently,  bungled  the  whole 
taue  of  international  relief  anyway.  We  are 
■ending  butter  to  foreign  areas  while  the  oleo 
Interesu  seize  the  butterless  opportunity  to 
assure  us  <hat  their  product  is  as  good  as 
anything  that  comes  from  a  cow;  If  it's  that 
good,  ^-/hy  not  ship  It  to  England  and  1  are 
the  butter  here? 

We  are  shipping  tenderloin  steaks  while 
Wisconsin  carp  go  without  a  market.  As  the 
stet*  rnn<;#>rvartnn  rfeoartment  Officials  tue- 


The  air  situation  between  here  and  Seattle 
te  tmpoasihle.  One  can  make  better  time  by 
car.  What  Is  the  use  of  the  speedy  airplane 
if  one  must  wait  weeks  for  a  reservation? 
Between  here  and  Los  Angeles,  where  there 
Is  competition,  one  can  find  a  plane  seat  at 
almost  any  time  of  the  day,  any  day.  To 
Seattle,  you  Just  wait  or  take  the  train  or 
your  own  car. 

The  companies  whose  applications  were  re- 
jected plan  to  ask  for  a  rehearing.     The  com- 


try  probably  could  have  had  a  much  better 
price-control  law. 

The  lav?  It  is  likely  to  get  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  runaway  prices.  It  does  mean 
that  thejOPA  wlU  have  considerably  less  dis- 
cretion to  refuse  or  delay  relief  sought  by 
producers  and  to  Impose  its  own  notions  as 
to  what  are  proper  profits.  But  we  believe 
most  Industrialists,  businessmen,  and  farm- 
ers are  Just  as  eager  as  the  wage  earners  and 
consumers  to  avoid  uncontrolled  inflation. 
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I,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  for- 
sook enviable  opportunities  In  clvUian  pvJ- 
pits  both  before  and  after  the  war.  As  (or 
myself,  I  decided  that  rather  than  be  lim- 
ited to  one  community  or  one  congregation, 
I  would  accept  the  greater  responsibility  of 
representing,  by  my  service,  every  Jewish 
community  and  ccmgregatlon  in  America. 
Borne  of  my  colleagues  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  returning  to  the  status  quo. 
Others  could  not  resist  the  obligation  of  ac- 
cepting the  sine  qua  non.  The  indispensa- 
bility  of  a  Jewish  Chaplain's  Corps  is  proven 
by  the  Invitation  of  the  armed  forces  to  the 
Jews  of  America  for  permanent  representa- 
tion. It  Is  with  gratitude  that  the  Jewish 
community  and  its  leaders  understand  and 
accept  the  responsibility  of  this  great  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Amer- 
ica; great  and  important  insofar  as  the  status 
of  the  Jew  Is  recognized  throughout  the 
world. 

I  have  decided  to  devote  my  ministry  to 
carrying  the  message  of  Israel  to  Israel's  sons 
and  daughters  wherever  they  may  be  scat- 
tered— on  some  distant  Island,  or  lonely  mil- 
itary outpost;  In  some  small  chapel  hut  or 
on  the  crowded  deck  or  quarters  of  a  ship. 
The  strength  of  the  Jewish  people  did  not 
always  flourish  In  large  synagogues  or  elab- 
orate temples.  Our  synagogues  were  not  al- 
ways built  on  the  highways  of  a  city  or  at 
important  places.  More  often,  they  were  in 
out-of-the-way  places:  bumble  buildings, 
simple  and  crude,  but  oh,  what  a  world  of 
ardent  glories  dwelt  within  those  walls — 
glories  which  only  our  history  can  tell; 
glories  which  only  the  eternity  of  our  people 
can  attest. 

"You  wish  to  know",  cried  the  great  He- 
brew poet  Bialik,  "whence  your  brethren 
drew  that  strength  to  combat  the  armed 
forces. of  their  enemies?  Go  to  some  little 
synagogue,  in  some  out  of  the  way  place, 
and  there  in  the  twilight  of  the  vanishing 
day,  you  will  find  three  or  four  men  chant- 
ing over  an  ancient  tome;  chanting  in  that 
old,  old  chant  from  their  sacred  law.  There 
you  will  stand  before  the  miracle  of  my  peo- 
ples' eternal  life  and  you  will  see  the  glory 
of  an  undying  race." 

As  a  contemporary  poet  exclaimed: 

"No  stained  glass  windows 

Nor  chimes  that  ring. 
But  a  place  to  go 

Where  a  man  can  sing. 
No  rich,  thick  carpets 

On  which  to  trod. 
But  a  quiet  place 

To  talk  with  God." 

That  will  be  my  ministry.  To  hear  more 
often  the  "kol  d'momo  dako"  the  still  small 
voice  of  pure  religious  service,  rather  than 
lose  sight  of  my  true  ministry  in  the  earth- 
quakes and  winds  and  fires  of  clubs  and  so- 
cials and  meetings  and  dissipating  demands 
of  superpowered,  high-compression  religious 
institutional  life. 

As  I  assume  my  new  duties  Iti  the  respon- 
sible position  which  will  be  mine,  I  can  only 
pray:  "Take  my  two  hands  in  Thine,  O  Lord, 
and  bold  them  fast  the  long,  long  day  that 
I  may  not  forget.  Hold  my  two  bands  in 
Thine,  O  Lord;  that  those  who  take  my 
hands,  may  find  Thee  there." 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZEBULON  WEAVER 

or  NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  WEAVER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 


RicoRO,  I  Include  therein  a  short  state« 
ment  recently  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  April  23, 1946: 

THi  pouncAL  imx 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Nrw  York. — James  A.  Parley — "Big  Jim"— 
holds  a  unique  position  in  the  Democratio 
Party,  both  State  and  national,  today.  Fa- 
mous as  the  man  who  conducted  a  Nation- 
wide campaign  in  1932  to  nominate  the  lat# 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  President,  who 
served  in  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet  for  nearly  8 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  of 
the  New  York  State  Democratic  Committee, 
his  words  and  advice  carry  weight.  He  is 
back  from  Europe,  where  he  went  on  a  busi- 
ness trip,  and  his  views  on  the  New  York 
political   situation   are   eagerly  sought. 

He  has  been  mentioned  many  times  as  a 
possible  nominee  for  governor — sometimes 
for  Senator.  The  latter  Job  does  not  interest 
him  in  the  slightest.  There  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing, however,  he  would  like  to  be  governor, 
particularly  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  Vice 
Presidential  nomination  In  1948. 

Despite  his  wide  participation  In  politics, 
Mr.  Farley  has  never  been  a  candidate  for 
high  elective  office  except  once.  That  was 
after  he  broke  with  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt on  the  third-term  Issue  and  allowed  his 
name  to  go  before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  1940  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation. His  split  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  after 
years  of  close  association,  Is  as  much  a  part 
of  political  history  as  was  the  break  between 
the  late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
the  late  President  and  Chief  Justice  Taft. 

Mr.  Farley,  however,  has  always  retained 
his  Democratic  Party  regularity.  He  did  not, 
llkf  the  late  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  abandon 
the  Democratic  national  ticket  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1940,  or  in  that  of  1944.  In  a  serloiis 
clash  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1942.  however, 
Mr.  Farley  nominated  his  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor over  Senator  Mead,  who  had  the  all-out 
backing  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  a  turbulent 
Democratic  State  convention.  This  has  its 
bearing  on  today's  situation — for  Senator 
Mkao  Is  apparently  the  Democratic  high  com- 
mand's choice  for  the  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion against  Governor  Dewey  next  faU.  Be- 
fore that  convention  Mr.  Farley  delivered  a 
bitter  diatribe  against  Mr.  Mzao. 

What  Mr.  Farley  said  then  will  undoubtedly 
be  used  by  the  Republicans  in  the  coming 
campaign,  should  Mr.  Meao  be  the  nominee 
for  Governor.  Further,  Mr.  Farley  will  hot, 
it  is  believed,  raise  a  finger  to  help  elect  Mr. 
Mkao  be  the  nominee  for  Governor.  Whether 
he  would  feel  impelled  to  denounce  Mr.  Mead 
again,  however.  Is  another  question.  The 
probabilities  are  he  would  content  himself 
with  saying  nothing  publicly,  which  might 
have  considerable  effect. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  before  the  Demo- 
cratic nominations  for  governor  and  Senator 
are  made  Mr.  Farley's  advice  may  be  sought 
in  Washington,  as  well  as  here.  The  New 
York  campaign  this  year  has  Its  full  signifi- 
cance for  the  Democrats  nationally.  As  a 
warming-up  gallop  for  the  1948  Presidential 
campaign  that  would  be  greatly  satisfied  if 
they  could  win  the  gubernatorial  race — and 
at  the  same  time  knock  off  Governor  Dewey, 
the  titular  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  as 
Its  standard  bearer  in  1944.  Mr.  Farley  has 
been  a  friend  in  the  past  of  the  Democratic 
National  Chairman  Hannegan,  as  well  as  of 
President  Truman.  It  is  natural  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  Democrats  present  a  solid 
front  in  the  New  York  campaign. 

While  Mr.  Farley  was  in  Europe  he  talked 
over  the  New  York  political  situation  with 
Associate  Justice  Jackson  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  now  prosecutor  of  war 
criminals  in  Germany.  Justice  Jackson  has 
been  considered  a  potential  nominee  for 
governor.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Farley  would 
find  it  easy  to  go  to  work  for  him  in  the  cam- 
paign,   should    the    party    Domlnat«    him. 


lliere  Is  no  feud  between  the  two  as  exists 
between  Messrs.  Farley  and  Mkao.  Justice 
Jackson,  however,  was  entirely  noncommital 
on  the  subject  of  running  for  Governor.  At 
present  Justice  Jackson  has  the  support  of 
none  of  the  Democratic  leaders  In  New  York, 
who  are  out  beating  the  tom-toms  for  Senator 
Mkao.  However,  the  State  conventions  are 
6  months  In  the  future  and  a  lot  could  hap- 
pen In  that  period. 

Mr.  Farley  right  now  is  not  talking  politics 
publicly.  That  eventually  he  will  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  New  York  situa- 
tion seems  inevitable.  No  Democrat  in  the 
cotmtry,  and  certainly  in  New  York,  has  more 
friends.  And  no  Democrat  has  a  greater 
reputation  for  political  sagacity  and  for 
integrity. 


The  British  Loaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  HENRY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Jefferson 
County  Union.  Port  Atkinson.  Wis.,  under 
date  of  June  25.  1946: 

Those  were  serious  charges  Judge  Joe 
McCarthy,  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  United  States  Senator,  mada 
against  the  British  loan  last  week.  The  Judf* 
charged  that  loans  from  this  country  are 
being  used  to  build  a  British  trade  supremacy 
over  us  with  our  own  money. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Polo,  of  the  Port,  believes  that  the 
Judge  has  not  exaggerated  the  situation.  A 
Ibng-time  resident  of  Spain,  Mr.  Polo  has 
more  than  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
South  American  industrialists  who  are  in  the 
market  for  various  equipment  we  produce  in 
this  country.  In  recent  communications 
Mr.  Polo  has  observed  a  greater  and  greater 
disposition  on  the  part  of  South  American 
buyers  to  favor  English  sources  of  supply  be- 
cause cf  savings  in  price.  One  of  the  most 
recent  items  was  an  order  for  cylinders,  on 
the  price  of  which  the  South  Americans 
could  save  20  percent  by  pwchasing  from 
England  Instead  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Polo  points  out  that  this  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly distressing  situation  at  the  moment, 
when  most  manufacturers  have  more  orders 
than  capHCity.  but  these  favorable  conditions 
will  not  prevail  forever.  The  day  may  not 
be  far  distant  when  we  will  regret  whatever 
factors  are  leading  to  our  loss  of  prestige  in 
foreign  trade  markets.  Lose  of  those  markets 
will  mean  less  Jobs  and  lower  wages  in  the 
Nation  and  in  Fort  Atkinson. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  England  was  hard- 
hit  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the  war.  As 
many  as  every  fifth  home  was  partlaUy  or 
totally  demolished  in  certain  areas.  Her  in- 
dustry and  her  agriculture  suffered  severe 
maladjustments.  If  we  had  the  credit  to 
spare,  which  we  haven't  with  our  own  debt 
of  such  staggering  proportions  that  we  our- 
selves face  bankruptcy,  few  would  question 
a  loan  to  England,  even  If  we  knew  the  loan 
would  never  be  retmrned. 

But  if  England  proposes  to  use  that  money 
to  win  our  foreign  trade  markets  from  us. 
the  project  becomes  all  the  more  dubious. 
And  if  England  proposes  to  use  the  money 
we  lend  to  her  to  undersell  tis  on  the  inter- 
national markets,  she  puts  herself  in  the 
position  of  a  merchant  who  has  the  Instiffer- 
able  effrontery  to  ask  a  competitor  for  a  loan 
BO  he  can  run  him  out  of  business. 
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famous  pinto  pony.  Paint.  But  he  embodied, 
romance  in  countless  feminine  hearts  and' 
Inspired  instant  hero  worship  in  the  mascu- 
line breast.  There  will  never  be  another 
Bill  Hart.  The  background  Is  faded  and  the 
type  is  dated,  but  the  memory  is  still  green 
and  fresh. 


Observations  on  OPA  and  Our  Present- 


do  this  we  feel  sure  he  would  reverse 
his  attitude  and  would  do  everything  he 
could  to  encourage  production  instead  of 
hindering  it.  Increased  production  is 
the  only  way  to  hold  down  prices. 


StTPPLT  AND   DEMANO 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  unlimited  de- 
mand for  the  commodities  our  manufac- 
turers produce,  and  unlimited  money 


rOOO  KATIONINC  ACAIMt 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  forced  to  re- 
turn to  the  rationing  of  foods,  as  Chester 
Bowles  suggested,  it  will  be  because  the 
administration  has  failed  to  bring  about 
the  food  production  which  would  have 
made  rationing  unnecessary.  The  threat 
of  rationing  will  remain  as  long  as  there 
is  government  interference  with  food 
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We  have,  apparently,  bungled  the  whole 
k«ue  of  International  rcllel  nnyway.  We  are 
•ending  butter  to  foreign  areas  while  the  oleo 
Interests  seize  the  buttcxless  opportunity  to 
•Mure  us  4hat  their  product  Is  as  good  as 
anything  that  comes  from  a  cow:  If  It's  that 
good,  nhy  not  ship  It  to  England  and  1  aTe 
the  butter  here? 

We  are  shipping  tenderloin  steaks  while 
Wisconsin  carp  go  without  a  market.  As  the 
Btate  conservation  department  officials  sug- 
gested yesterday,  why  net  ship  carp  to 
Europe?  They're  good  food.  They  will  fill 
empty  tummies  Just  as  effectively  as  beel 
tenderloin. 

Here  in  America  we  have  an  tinfortimate 
habit  of  doing  everything  the  hard  way.  We 
either  get  so  saturated  with  prejudice  that 
we  do  nothing  about  a  situation  that  merits 
•ctlon.  or  we  go  completely  overboard  and 
give  away  our  sustenance  when  no  such 
■acrlfice  is  necessary. 


The  air  slttiatlon  t>etween  here  and  Seattle 
Is  dnpoaslble.  One  can  make  better  time  by 
car.  What  is  the  use  of  the  speedy  airplane 
If  one  must  wait  weeks  for  a  reservation? 
Between  here  and  Los  Angeles,  where  there 
Is  competition,  one  can  And  a  plane  seat  at 
almost  any  time  of  the  day,  any  day.  To 
Seattle,  you  Just  wait  or  take  the  train  or 
your  own  car. 

Ilie  companies  whose  applications  were  re- 
jected plan  to  ask  for  a  rehearing.  The  com- 
munity, including  our  civic  organizations, 
should  support  that  request.  We  need  the 
service. 

The  fact  that  the  Boards  rulings  were 
based  on  3-year-old  data  is  only  a  partial  ex- 
cuse. In  discussing  finances  of  the  com- 
panies it  used  current  figures. 

This  newspaper  is  not  favoring  any  com- 
pany. All  we  suggest  to  the  community  Is 
that  we  see  to  It  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  not  deprive  us  of  competition  in  this 
highly  Important  and  potentially  greatest 
form  of  transportation. 


Air  Serrice  to  the  San  Franciico  Bay  Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  cALirosifiA 
DC  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  the  folicwing  editorial 
which  was  published  recently  in  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin: 

BLOW  TO  CITT — Civn.  AERONAtmCS  BOAXD 
6HOUU)  APPBOVI  EEHIAKINO  FOR  ADOmOHAL 
Aia    UNZS 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  but  recently 
rejected  a  number  of  long-submitted  appli- 
cations for  air  service  of  great  Importance 
to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  It  did  so 
largely  on  its  own  omniscient  say-so  that 
the  area  did  not  need  the  services  applied 
for.  In  Its  words  there  was  no  showing  of 
public  necessity  or  convenience. 

To  which  the  only  possible  answer  Is 
•Hooey." 

San  Francisco,  by  reason  of  Its  location 
and  also  its  financial  and  business  Impor- 
tance. Inevitably  must  become  a  huge  center 
of  air  traffic,  as  It  now  is  of  seaborne  traffic. 
To  that  end.  this  city  Is  enlarging  Its  great 
airport,  and  other  bay-area  communities  are 
taking  similar  steps. 

But  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board.  In  Its 
greatest  wisdom,  refuses  the  community  the 
services  it  requires. 

It  turned  down  one  line  seeking  through 
routes  and  feeder  service  to  Portland  and 
Seattle,  but  permitted  several  smaller  com- 
panies to  put  on  the  feeder  services  without 
any  provision  for  more  main-line  traffic  be- 
tween the  two  northern  cities  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Thus,  the  present  main-line  company, 
which  cannot  now  handle  all  the  traffic 
offered  between  here  and  Portland  and  Seat- 
tle, must  soon  bear  the  additional  burden 
of  new  feeders  into  its  main  line. 

The  Board  also  refused  several  other  ap- 
plications, Including  one  of  a  very  large  com- 
pany, to  Improve  Its  service  between  here 
and  Los  Angeles  and  to  the  East  via  the 
Southwest. 

This  newspaper  believes  that  in  aviation, 
as  In  steamship  and  rail  transportation,  we 
should  have  competition  and  the  improved 
service  competition  renders  over  monopoly 
operation.  We  believe  that  the  present 
maln-Ilne  operator  between  here  and  the 
Northwest  will  benefit  In  the  long  nm  by  a 
competitive  situation  and  most  certainly 
the  community  will  benefit. 


Tbe  OPA  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


try  probably  could  have  had  *  much  better 
price-control  law. 

The  lav;  It  is  likely  to  get  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  runaway  prices.  It  does  mean 
that  the..OPA  will  have  considerably  less  dis- 
cretion to  refuse  or  delay  relief  sought  by 
producers  and  to  impose  Its  own  notions  as 
to  what  are  proper  profits.  But  we  believe 
most  industrialists,  businessmen,  and  farm- 
ers are  Just  as  eager  as  the  wage  earners  and 
consumers  to  avoid  imcontroUed  Inflation. 
And  the  weakening  of  OPA  protection  should 
mean  a  strengthening  of  efforts  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  protect  themselves. 

The  need  is  for  much  more  self-restraint 
than  most  of  us  have  been  showing. 

Business.  Industry,  and  agriculture  can 
restrain  the  temptation  to  grab  for  more 
than  fair  prices  and  reasonable  profits.  La- 
bor can  restrain  the  temptation  to  strike 
and  stop  productfon.  Consumers  can  re- 
strain the  Impulse  to  pay  almost  any  price 
for  almost  anything.  Purchasing  power 
can  be  saved  profitably  In  war  bonds  Instead 
of  wasted  In  a  scramble  for  scarce  goods. 

And.  If  the  Government  wlU  only  restrain 
Its  spending.  Its  deficit-financing,  bank- 
borrowing,  monetary  and  credit  policies 
which  pump  up  Inflationary  pressures,  the 
powers  retained  by  OPA  can  be  enough. 


A3767 


or 


HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

0»    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Washington  News 
of  June  26  seems  to  me  a  fair  appraisal 
of  the  OPA  bill  which,  though  a  small 
Jump  from  Chester  Bowles'  frying  pan, 
avoided  a  large  jump  into  the  fires  of 
inflation: 

TIMI  FOB  SELF-arSTBAINT 

The  compromise  bill  to  extend  the  OPA's 
life  for  a  year  is  a  l>etter  measure  than  either 
House  or  Senate  passed  originally. 

It  won't  be  a  perfect  price-control  law  If 
President  Truman  signs  It.  as  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Leader  Barkut  advises,  rather  than 
risk  having  no  price-control  law  at  all  after 
June  30.  That  is,  it  won't  satisfy  those  who 
demand  rigid  Government  restraint  of  prices. 

But  rigid  restraint  of  prices  has  been  made 
impossible  by  unwise  administration  poli- 
cies, including  encouragement  to  a  sharp 
and  sudden  rise  of  wages.  And.  we  t>elieve, 
Chester  Bowles  and  others  promote  a  dan- 
gerous delusion  when  they  tell  the  people 
that  their  escape  from  Inflationary  calamity 
depends  on  how  much  power  the  OPA  gets 
from  Congress. 

No  amount  of  OPA  power  can  insure  the 
volume  of  production  which  is  the  only  real 
protection  against  the  kind  of  inflation  now 
menacing  this  country.  But  arbitrary, 
blundering  use  of  OPA  power  can  impede 
production,  and  in  countless  cases  has. 

We  disagree  witu  those  who  want  price  con- 
trols scrapped  immediately.  Essential  during 
the  war.  such  controls  will  be  necessary  in 
lessening  degree  untU  the  country  is  further 
along  the  road  to  normal  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  However,  as  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  Mr.  Bowles  often  have  said,  industry, 
business,  and  agrlcxilture  as  well  as  labor 
should  be  allowed  and  help>ed  to  return  to  a 
free-market  t>asis  as  quickly  as  safety  will 
permit. 

If  the  OPA  had  shown  more  desire  to  speed 
that  return — and  less  of  the  Inevitable  bu- 
reaucratic tendency  to  perpetuate  itself — ^we 
believe  Congress  would  have  extended  most 
of  Its  powers  along  with  Its  lease  on  life.  If 
that  master  propagandist.  Mr.  Bowles,  had 
been  as  zealous  in  helping  Congress  as  he 
was  in  accusing  It  of  evil  motives,  the  coun- 


Bill  Hart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  million  of  grown-up  girls  "shading 
into  their  forties"  who  fondly  remembers 
Bill  Hart,  and  for  whom  he  "embodied 
romance  and  gallantry."  I  note  his  pass- 
ing with  a  nostalgic  sigh. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  26  echoes  the  senti- 
ments of  this  Bill  Hart  fan: 

WmXIAU   S.    RART 

Most  people  have  trouble  recalling  the  title 
of  a  single  one  of  the  old  Hart  westerns,  but 
millions  of  grovm-up  boys  and  girls  shading 
into  their  forties  fondly  remember  Bill  Hart. 
More  than  any  other  rider  of  the  screen, 
from  Broncho  Billy  to  Tom  Mix.  he  stereo- 
typed for  a  whole  generation  the  tradition  of 
om-  last  frontier,  where  men  were  men  and 
women  were  angels. 

It  wasn't  really  like  that  and  neither  was 
Bill.  He  was  no  reformed  bad  man,  as  he 
was  sometimes  pictured,  but  a  refornaed 
postal  clerk  and  Shakespearean  actor  who 
had  once  even  dared  the  balcony  scene  as 
Borneo.  As  a  visiting  youth  Hart  had  savored 
the  heady  flavor  of  the  still  wild  Dakotas. 
That  shaped  his  destiny,  though  It  was  only 
on  the  stage  that  he  learned  to  be  a  cowboy. 
Yet  he  felt  he  was  made  for  the  movies, 
sought  an  opening  there,  and  the  movies 
made  him.  The  stories  through  which  he 
flickered  were  always  the  same,  and  so  was 
Bill.  He  was  no  horse-opera  ballad  crooner, 
however.  He  tried  hard  to  reflect  the  dan- 
gerous life  he  had  sentimentalized.  He  in- 
sisted on  authentic  western  detail,  knew  hew 
to  handle  a  horse,  and  never  used  a  double. 
Nobody  could  look  down  an  empty  gun 
barrel  with  more  sangfroid  and  nobody  could 
bring  two  pearl-handled  revolvers  Into 
quicker  action  for  a  triumph  of  Justice. 
Nothing  scared  him,  nothing  even  perturbed 
him;  his  every  posture  was  noble.  Oddily 
enough,  his  long,  impassive,  bony  face 
seemed  to  resemble  that  of  his  almost  equally 


famous  pinto  pony.  Paint.  But  he  embodied, 
romance  In  countless  feminine  hearts  and* 
inspired  instant  hero  worship  In  the  mascu- 
line breast.  There  will  never  be  another 
Bill  Hart.  The  background  Is  faded  and  the 
tjrpe  is  dated,  but  the  memory  Is  still  green 
and  fresh. 


Observations  on  OPA  and  Our  Present- 
Day  Food  Problems 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1946 
The  ABC's  or  Inflation 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
purchasing  power  o.f  the  people  exceeds 
the  stock  of  available  goods  on  hand,  we 
get  inflation.  To  prevent  inflation^r 
to  cure  it  when  it  already  exists — we 
must  either  reduce  the  people's  purchas- 
ing power  or  increase  the  supply  of 
available  goods.  The  two  factors  in  In- 
flation, purchasing  power  and  available 
goods,  must  be  kept  in  balance  to  insure 
stabilized  prices. 

Today  we  are  not  threatened  with  in- 
flation: we  have  inflation.  To  cure  It 
we  must  speed  up  production.  We  must 
produce,  produce,  and  then  produce — in 
factory,  mine,  mill,  and  on  the  farm. 
Purchasing  power  has  been  piling  up 
rapidly  over  the  past  several  years,  imtil 
we  now  have  a  reservoir  of  over  $100,- 
000,000,000  in  the  shape  of  Government 
bonds  and  cash  balances.  The  only  pos- 
sible way  to  satisfy  the  present-day  cash 
demand  for  goods — and  hold  prices 
steady — Is  to  produce  enough  goods  to 
meet  this  excessive  demand,  and  do  it 
almost  immediately.  Every  handicap 
upon  production  today  contributes  to  the 
inflationary  trend  and  accelerates  the 
same.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  pres- 
ent wave  of  strikes  is  so  serious.  A  firm 
hand  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state  is 
needed  today  if  we  are  to  speed  up  pro- 
duction and  head  off  inflation. 

THE   BIGHT    WAT 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  persons  in  high 
Government  positions  do  not  realize  the 
extent  that  Government  policies  are  re- 
tarding the  reconversion  program  and 
preventing  production.  Mr.  Bowles  of 
OPA  is  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
fact.  He  denies  that  OPA  has  retarded 
or  is  retarding  production.  No  one  ques- 
tions Mr.  Bowles'  sincerity,  but  most  peo- 
ple question  his  conclusions.  Mr.  Bowles 
has  closed  his  eyes  to  facts  that  are 
widely  known  In  industry,  and  prefers 
to  base  his  decisions  upon  general  sta- 
tistics that  are  meaningless  when  ap- 
plied to  present-day  conditions.  Thou- 
sands of  specific  instances  can  be  given 
where  OPA  policies  have  retarded  or 
blocked  badly  needed  production.  Mr. 
Bowles  would  do  well  to  forget  his  peeve 
against  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  personally  travel  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  Nation, 
visiting  with  our  small  manufacturers, 
and  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the  havoc 
OPA  has  brought  about.    If  he  would 


do  this  we  feel  sure  he  would  reverse 
his  attitude  and  would  do  everything  he 
could  to  encourage  production  instead  of 
hindering  it.  Increased  production  is 
the  only  way  to  hold  down  prices. 

SUPPLT   AND   DEMAND 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  unlimited  de- 
mand for  the  commodities  our  manufac- 
turers produce,  and  unlimited  money 
with  which  to  pay  for  this  merchandise. 
The  chief  excuse  for  the  OPA  is  infla- 
tion. Inflation  is  held  up  as  a  terrible 
bugaboo,  the  monster  that  would  de- 
stroy us  all.  It  is  true  that  if  OPA  re- 
strictions were  taken  off  we  would  have 
some  advance  in  prices  for  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  but  we  would  have  produc- 
tion almost  immediately;  and  competi- 
tion, production,  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  would  very  speedily  solve 
all  of  our  troubles.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  cannot  be  set  aside  by  man 
any  more  than  he  can  stop  the  sun  from 
shining  or  the  tide  from  ebbing  and 
flowing.  The  sooner  we  get  down  to 
common  sense  and  get  rid  of  the  OPA. 
the  sooner  we  will  have  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  Nation. 

O0H  PRESENT  FOOD  SHORTAGE 

Mr.    Speaker,    errors    in    judgment. 

bungling,  miscalculations,  and  conflict- 
ing policies  on  the  part  of  armchair  plan- 
ners in  Washington  are  the  principal 
causes  of  our  present-day  food  short- 
ages. The  explanation  is  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

First:  The  demand  for  food  In  1946 
was  underestimated  by  our  armchair 
planners  because  they  overestimated  the 
number  that  would  be  unemployed  this 
sprthg.  They  said  our  unemployed  would 
total  8  to  10  million.  It  is  actually  less 
than  one-third  of  that  number.  The 
more  wages  paid  out  the  greater  the  con- 
sumption of  food;  therefore  our  food 
consumption  was  underestimated. 

Second.  This  being  an  election  year, 
food  rationing  was  discontinued;  but 
food  subsidies  totaling  $2,000,000,000  per 
year  were  continued.  These  two  Ill- 
advised  Government  policies  resulted  in 
greater  food  consumption. 

Third.  An  unusually  cool  growing  sea- 
son coupled  with  early  frosts  caused  our 
corn  crop  in  1945 — although  normal  in 
amount — to  be  high  in  moisture  content 
and  low  in  feed  value.  This  resulted  in 
an  acute  feed  situation  that  reflects  it- 
self today  in  the  quantity  of  meat,  poul- 
try, milk,  and  milk  products  that  are 
available  for  the  market.  It  also  resulted 
in  the  substitution  of  large  quantities  of 
wheat  for  corn  as  feed  for  livestock, 
thereby  further  reducing  the  amount  of 
wheat  available  for  hiunan  consumption. 
EXuring  the  last  6  months  145,000,000 
bushels  more  of  wheat  than  usual  was 
fed  to  livestock  on  the  farms.  This  excess 
feeding  of  wheat  was  the  result  of  dis- 
torted and  ill-advised  Government  price 
ceilings  on  corn  and  wheat  which  forced 
farmers  to  give  priority  to  hogs  over 
human  beings  In  wheat  consumption. 
Six  times  the  amount  of  wheat  we  are 
supposed  to  ship  to  the  starving  peoples 
of  Europe  was  used  for  animal  feed 
on  our  farms  during  the  past  6  months. 
This  situation  was  neither  foreseen  nor 
anticipated  by  the  armchair  planners 
in  Washington. 


FOOO  EATIONING  ACAIMf 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  forced  to  re- 
turn to  the  rationing  of  foods,  as  Chester 
Bowles  suggested.  It  will  be  because  the 
administration  has  failed  to  bring  about 
the  food  production  which  would  have 
made  rationing  unnecessary.  The  threat 
of  rationing  will  remain  as  long  as  there 
is  government  interference  with  food 
production.  When  housewives  cannot 
buy  meat,  butter,  and  other  staple  foods, 
some  kind  of  rationing  may  be  neces- 
sary. But  rationing  will  not  add  one 
pound  to  the  world's  food  supply.  Only 
increased  production  will  alleviate  hun- 
ger. Rationing  merely  distributes 
scarcity. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  commodities 
Mr.  Bowles  wanted  to  start  rationing 
again— meat,  butter,  and  fats — are  the 
very  commodities  In  which  shortages 
have  been  created  by  OPA  policies.  The 
man  who  created  the  shortages  now 
wants  the  power  to  ration  them  again. 
The  Republican  Congressional  Pood 
Study  Committee  warned  months  ago 
that  this  Nation's  reserves  of  many  basic 
food  commodities  were  at  an  all-time 
low.  It  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  as- 
sure abundant  crops.  Those  steps  were 
not  taken.  Before  the  American  people 
return  to  food  rationing,  they  should 
have  the  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

First.  Why  has  nothing  been  done  to 
bring  about  a  desperately  needed  In- 
crease In  production  of  farm  machinery? 

Second.  Why.  In  the  face  of  a  critical 
world  shortage  of  fertilizer,  have  Gov- 
ernment-owned nitrate  plants  been  per- 
mitted to  stand  Idle  since  last  summer? 

Third.  Why  is  OPA  permitted  to  main- 
tain a  price  structure  that  discourages 
the  production  of  milk,  sugar,  butter, 
meat,  and  other  basic  foods? 

Production,  not  propaganda  for  the 
continuation  of  Government  misman- 
agement, Is  the  answer  to  food  shortages 
and  hunger. 

NO  WEAT^  NO  BU'ITUI.  NO  BREAD,   AND  NO  SENS! 

Mr.  Siieaker,  bread  lines  are  here 
again — not  the  bread  lines  of  1933  that 
the  New  Dealers  said  they  would  elimi- 
nate if  given  a  chance.  Today's  bread 
lines  are  the  result  of  14  years  of  New 
Deal  planning  based  upon  an  economy  of 
scarcity.  After  14  years  we  have  been 
managed  out  of  meat;  we  have  been 
manage(i  out  of  butter;  we  have  been 
managed  out  of  bread;  we  have  been 
managed  out  of  a  long  list  of  everyday 
household  necessities.  Flour  mills  have 
been  closing  every  day  for  many  months 
because  the  mills  could  not  get  wheat 
at  OPA  ceilings.  They  were  unable 
to  buy  wheat  because  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  all  available  wheat 
from  farmers  and  are  holding  It  for 
export.  While  flour  mills  all  over  the 
Nation  were  closing,  Chester  Bowles  kept 
telling  the  farmers  they  should  not  hold 
their  wheat  because  price  ceilings  would 
not  be  raised.  In  the  end,  not  only  were 
ceilings  on  grain  raised  twice,  but  the 
Government  created  its  own  black  mar- 
ket by  offering  a  30-cent  bonus  for  wheat 
and  com.  The  American  public  has  been 
paying  dearly  for  Its  OPA  price  control 
in  nylon  lines,  butter  lines,  meat  lines, 
shirt  lines,  and  finally — In  bread  lines. 
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split  as  it  is  among  leftists  and  reactionaries,  ^ 
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TOTT 


•BTTPPOITING? 


Mr.  Speaker,  do  ycu  realize  that  you 
did  not  pay  in  full  for  your  dinner  yes- 
terday, whether  you  ate  it  at  home  or  In 
a  restaurant?  No  one  in  America  paid 
In  full  for  his  dinner  yesterday,  neither 
millionaire  nor  pauper.  You  did  not  pay 
in  full  for  your  sugar,  your  butter,  your 
meat,  your  coffee,  or  your  bread.  Part 
of  your  dinner  bill  was  charged  to  Uncle 
Sam  and  added  to  the  public  debt.  So, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  whether  you 
rtalize  it  or  not.  you  are  living  partly 
oC  the  Government.  You  are  not  paying 
your  own  way. 

Uncle  Sam  has  been  paying  out  some 
$2,000,000,000  in  food  subsidies  each 
year  and  adding  it  to  the  public  debt. 

bPA  wants  to  continue  food  subsidies. 
Should  we  continue  to  saddle  our  chil- 
dren with  part  of  our  present-day  food 
bill? 


The  Democrats'  Platform 


split  as  it  is  among  leftists  and  reactionaries.  ^ 
may  indeed  be  said  to  have  a  policy,  and  are  ' 
ready  to  formulate  a  soimd  policy  ol  their 
own,  on  a  local  and  State  level.  That  is  all 
to  the  good,  for  Indiana.  Absolute  one-party 
control  isn't  likely  to  work  any  l)etter  in  Re- 
publican hands  than  It  has  in  Democratic 
hands.  We  hope  they  go  through  with  their 
proposal  to  build  a  powerful  progressive 
platform  in  their  convention,  and  that  they 
put  into  the  campaign  a  slate  of  nominees 
strong  enough  to  present  a  real  challenge  to 
the  overconfident  Indiana  Republican  ma- 
chine. 


The  Price-Control  Bill 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Indianapolis  Times  of  June  24. 1946: 

IHl  DEMOCIATS'  K.ATTORM 

Indiana  Democrats,  obviously,  are  realists. 
weU  able  to  identify  a  millstone  when  it's  tied 
•round  their  necks. 

That  s  the  only  explanation  for  their  re- 
ported decision  to  leave  out  of  their  State 
platform  the  customary  eulogy  of  the  in- 
cumbent head  of  their  party,  and  to  get  as 
Ibr  away  as  possible  from  the  Democratic 
national  administration  and  all  its  works. 
There  is  apparent  a  strong  feeling  among 
Democrats  themselves  that  association  with 
their  President,  their  Supreme  Court,  their 
OPA.  even  with  their  PAC.  can  only  cost  them 
votes  in  Indiana  this  fall. 

It  isn't  a  new  feeling,  although  it  may  be 
•  growing  trend.  Two  years  ago  there  was 
sharp  criticism  by  left-wing  New  Deal  ele- 
ments of  the  party's  two  excellent  nominees 
for  Senator  and  Governor  because  they  shied 
away  from  President  Roosevelt  and  didn't  in- 
clude him  m  their  campaign  posters.  Even  so 
it  was  pretty  evident  that  their  link  with  the 
New  Deal  alone  was  enough  to  defeat  them. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  left  in  either 
party  today  that  Hoosier  voters  have  turned 
definitely  away  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's policies  of  the  last  14  years,  and  that 
they  are  likely  to  lay  the  whole  New  Deal  me.<:s 
on  President  Truman's  doorstep,  even  though 
he  only  Inherited,  and  did  not  create  it. 

Rather  wisely,  we  think,  the  State  organi- 
sation la  concentrating  on  State,  rather  than 
national  Issues  in  this  convention.  They 
have,  in  that  field,  a  generally  good  program 
to  cfler  the  voters.  Such  items  as  direct  pri- 
maries for  nomination  of  senatorial  and 
State-ofBce  candidate?,  nonpartisan  selection 
of  Judges,  and  some  cf  the  others  they  may 
propose,  are  reforms  that  cry  aloud  for  action. 
There  is  a  pretty  strong  platform  in  the  mak- 
ing. Given  equally  strong  candidates,  and  a 
few  mere  Republican  blunders,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  prospects  in  Indiana,  even  in 
this  year  of  evident  Republican  swing,  are 
by  no  means  hopeless. 

At  least  they  recognlae  the  errors  of  their 
national -ptrty  poUcy,  if  their  national  party. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26.  1946 
Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  previously  granted  to  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude therein  the  following  statement 
by  the  Committee  To  Protect  the  Con- 
sumers, which  Is  composed  of  a  group  of 
Members  of  the  House.  The  statement 
follows: 

Each  of  the  undersigned  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  members  of  the  Informi  1  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  of  the  Consumer 
were  and  are  in  favor  of  a  strong  price- 
control  law.  In  the  vote  this  week  we  were 
faced  with  a  Hobson's  choice — to  vote  for  a 
weakened  bill  or  to  eliminate  price  control 
completely. 

For  all  practical  purposes  OPA  was  scuttled 
several  weeks  ago  when  the  House  and  Senate 
adopted  emasctilatlng  amendments.  That 
was  when  the  damage  was  done.  The  con- 
ference committee  could  only  act  on  what 
was  In  front  of  it.  amendments  forged  by 
special  Interest  groups  which  would  have  an 
Inflationary  effect. 

The  conference  bill  did  save  rent  control 
and  kept  some  controls  on  food,  particu- 
larly meat.  The  rest  of  the  bill  Is  bad  and 
will  release  Inflationary  forces. 

Reluctantly  we  voted  for  the  conference 
report.  That  report  represents  the  maxi- 
mum of  price  control  upon  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress  would 
agree. 

There  Is  one  chance  left  for  continuous 
effective  price  control.  That  would  come 
about  only  through  a  Presidential  veto  of 
the  present  bill,  the  sustaining  of  that  veto 
by  Congress,  and  the  subsequent  passing  of 
a  simple  resolution  by  both  Houses,  con- 
tinuing the  present  Price  Control  Act.  In 
such  event  we  would  certainly  support  such 
action. 

William  A.  BABnrrx,  Pennsylvania;  An- 
drew BiEMiiXER.  Wisconsin;  Wil- 
liam T.  Btrnx,  New  York;  Emilt 
Taft  Douglas.  Illinois:  Aime  For- 
AND.  Rhode  Island:  James  P.  Gee- 
LAN,  Connecticut:  Thomas  S.  Gor- 
don. Illinois:  Martin  Gorski,  Illi- 
no'S;  William  J.  Green.  Jr.,  Penn- 
sylvania; Franck  R.  Havenner, 
California;  Frank  E.  Hook.  Michi- 
gan; William  W.  Link,  Illinois; 
Thomas  E.  Morcan,  Pennsylvania; 
George  E.  Outland,  California: 
Msr  viN  Pricx.  Illinois:  Alexander 
J.  Resa,  Illinois;  Joseph  F.  Rtter, 
Connecticut;  George  G.  Saoowski, 
Michigan;  Charles  R.  Savage, 
Washington;  John  B.  Sulltvan, 
Missouri;  Philip  A  Thatnor,  Dela- 
ware. Chase  Going  Woodhouse, 
Connecticut;  William  T.  Grana- 
BAN,  Pennsylvania. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  George  E.Sokolsky  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  June 

22,  1946: 

These  Days 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

PORTRAIT  or  A  LAST 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  wrong  that 
Clare  Luce  should  be  permitted  to  retire 
from  public  life.  True,  she  said  that  she 
would  not  be  a  candidate  again,  but  that 
statement  was  made  under  circumstances 
so  emotionally  tense  as  to  require  reconsid- 
eration— certainly  by  her  constituents. 

Of  the  ladles  of  the  Congress.  Class  Luce 
continues  to  excite  the  most  Interest  and 
attention.  I  once  worked  for  this  lady  In 
the  relationship  of  a  free-lance  writer  to  an 
assistant  editor.  She  was  then  not  as  popu- 
lar or  unpopular,  depending  upon  how  one 
approaches  the  subject.  I  admired  her  then 
for  her  fine  Intellect,  her  ability  to  g^  t  at 
the  heart  of  a  story,  her  keen  and  precise 
mind  that  grasped  ideas,  even  when  actions 
and  events  confused  them. 

Clare  Luce  is  unusual,  not  because  she  Is 
an  Interesting  woman  but  because  she  Is  a 
brilliant  person.  Like  Anne  O'Hare  McCor- 
mlck  and  Dorothy  Thompson,  her  power  of 
expression  Is  generated  by  knowledge  and 
conviction.  If  women  find  her  repartee  un- 
genteel  and  overwhelming,  they  are  correct 
in  their  Judgment,  because  she  thinks  sharply 
and  precisely  and  finds  the  hypocrisies  of 
gentility  vulgar.  She  speaks  with  sureness 
of  purpose,  because  when  she  -.per.ks  she  has 
a  purpose.  It  is  never  the  Idle  chatter  of 
one  who  either  dines  to  be  seen  or  sings  for 
her  dinner.  These  women,  Clare  an  J  Anne 
and  Dorothy,  Influence  American  opinion  as 
few  men  do  because  they  are  Incapable  of 
that  masculine  compromise  which  goes  by 
the  phrase,  being  a  good  fellow.  They  speak 
with  tbe  positiveness  of  a  mother  fighting 
for  the  character  of  her  own  child. 

There  have  been  tragedies  In  Clare  Luce's 
life  which  have  aroused  in  her  dormant 
spiritual  powers  and  have  altered  her  cut- 
look,  making  it  difflcult  for  her  to  play  the 
game  of  politics  for  personal  glory  and  profit 
and  power.  She  seeks  rather  to  arouse  a 
flaccid  public  to  the  tragedy  of  their  own 
lives;  to  the  broken  families;  to  prejudices 
which  reject  those  whom  God  created  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  were  made  to 
look  different  from  others;  to  the  heartless 
betrayal  of  civilization  in  the  rush  for  a 
premised  but  false  security. 

It  is  unpopular  and  even  unprofitable  to 
swim  against  the  tide,  as  anyone  knows  who 
during  these  last  10  years  or  more  has  spoken 
and  written  and  preached  the  error  of  dis- 
carding centuries  of  wisdom  for  a  decade  of 
wisecracks.  To  such  a  woman  as  Clare  LrrcE, 
unpopularity  can  mean  nothing  except  a 
stimulant  to  a  greater  activity  and  a  swifter 
and  surer  battle  for  what  she  believes  to  be 
right. 

It  Is  as  futile  as  It  is  Impossible  to  advise 
such  a  woman  to  be  practical  for  practicality 
can  mean  little  more  than  time  serving,  than 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain — the  sort 
of  thing  that  Senator  Alben  Basklet  does  in 
public  and  Senator  Robebt  Wagner  In  pri- 
vate. And  it  has  been  their  practicality  that 
has  left  us  without  principles  or  ideals,  while 
such  a  person  as  Clare  Lues  cuts  through 


the  fog  of  confused  thinking  and  finding  the 
error,  hits  It  down  with  a  sarcasm  so  deadly 
and  an  aim  so  sure  that  the  hypocrites  flee 
like  shamed  creatures. 

Yet,  were  she  nothing  but  a  sarcastic, 
satirical  person,  she  would  be  a  shrew  like 
Harold  Ickes,  who  soured  on  life  and  his  own 
fate,  finds  no  redeeming  grace  in  anything 
upon  earth  or  In  heaven  or  I  presume  In  hell, 
except  those  who  happen,  for  a  rare  moment, 
to  accept  his  biliousness  as  philosophy. 

Clare  Luce  is  different;  forever  she  holds 
high  the  deep  Idealism  and  abiding  faith  of  a 
traditional  Americanism  as  embodied  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution.  It  may  appear 
that  she  sometimes  quarrels  over  details  that 
seem  to  mean  nothing;  yet,  they  are  parts 
of  a  mosaic  of  the  permanent;  put  all  to- 
gether they  belong  to  the  eternal  and  objec- 
tive truth  that  man  is  his  brother's  keeper 
not  only  to  support  him  materially  but  to 
guide  him  spiritually  aright. 

It  is  not  likely  that  she  will  be  permitted 
to  retire  from  politics  as  she  has  announced. 
It  should  not  be  permitted. 


Taxicab  Strike  in  the  District  of  Columbia 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  sotrrH  CARou^A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  we  see  today  those  who  would 
paralyze  the  taxicab  service  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  These  individuals  call 
this  action  a  vacation.  I  call  it  a  strike. 
I  call  it  a  strike  against  the  Congress; 
I  call  it  a  strike  against  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  I  call  it  a 
strike  against  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia — yea — I  even  call  it  a  strike 
against  the  United  States  itself. 

They  are  striking  against  the  consti- 
tuted authority  of  the  District  of  Colvma- 
bia,  whose  powers  were  delegated  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Those 
responsible  for  this  act  of  violence — and 
it  is  violence,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  we 
read  in  the  public  news  columns  where 
many  vandals  of  this  crew  have  damaged 
and  wrecked  the  cabs  of  those  who  are 
attempting  to  fulfiU  their  obligations  to 
serve  the  people. 

I  favor — and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long 
In  forthcoming — the  rescinding  or  re- 
voking of  all  licenses  of  the  parties  re- 
sponsible for  this  condition.  I  have 
talked  this  matter  over  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  Committee,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  Honorable 
John  L.  McMillan  from  South  Caro- 
lina, who  has  been  maligned  by  these 
people  along  with  Mr.  Flanagan,  of  the 
PUC,  because  they  have  not  bowed  down 
to  the  demands  of  certain  ones  of  this 
group. 

The  Congress  should  give  Mr.  Flana- 
gan concrete  authority  to  revoke  licenses 
in  cases  of  this  nature.  These  cab  driv- 
ers know  well  that  a  ceiling,  the  like  of 
which  they  demand,  cannot  be  granted. 
They  know  their  demands  are  impossible. 
Their  demands  are  in  violation  of  the 
good  faith  which  they  are  supjxjsed  to 
evidence  in  obtaining  licenses  to  oper- 
ate cabs  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  PUC,  therefore,  and  not  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  authority  in  this 
particular. 

Let  us  teach  these  boys  a  lesson.  Revoke 
their  licenses.  There  are  many  veterans 
in  the  District  who  would  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  of  the  money  these 
boys  have  been  making.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  service  to  the  people  if  the 
heroes  who  won  the  war  could  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  where  these  drivers 
leave  ofif. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  on  this 
matter  from  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning,  June  27: 

TAXI  DRIVERS 

Reports  are  In  conflict  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  taxi  drivers'  strike,  euphemisti- 
cally called  a  vacation.  At  the  date  of  writ- 
ing, however,  a  good  many  drivers  are  stiU 
oh  the  Job.  while  the  riding  public  appears 
to  be  rather  indifferent  spectators  of  the 
controversy.  It  is  our  guess,  therefore,  that 
the  present  strike,  like  the  AFL  demonstra- 
tion of  last  January,  will  fizzle  out  for  lack 
of  adequate  support  from  the  drivers  them- 
selves. 

The  chief  grievance  of  the  drivers  and  the 
cab-owning  companies  that  are  aiding  and 
abetting  the  strike  grows  out  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  promptly  to  enact  legislation 
limiting  the  number  of  licensed  cabs  in  the 
District.  Chairman  McMillan,  of  the  House 
District  Committee,  and  Chairman  Flanagan, 
of  the  Public  UtUities  Commission,  are  the 
principal  targets  of  attack.  The  former  la 
under  fire  because  his  committee  has  shelved 
various  bills  Imposing  limitations  on  the 
number  of  operating  taxles;  the  latter,  be- 
cause he  has  resisted  union  efforts  to  coerce 
the  PUC  into  taking  hasty  action  on  their 
behalf  by  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes. 

Mr  Flanagan's  reappointment  to  the  PUO 
comes  up  for  consideration  this  week,  and 
strike  leaders  tre  said  to  be  hopeful  that 
their  hostility  to  him  will  be  regarded  by  Sen- 
ators as  a  black  mark  against  his  record.  It 
18  our  hope  and  belief,  however,  that  Mr. 
Flanagan's  refiisal  to  yield  to  imlon  pressure 
tactics  wUl  be  counted  to  his  credit  and  wiU 
strengthen  his  candidacy. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that,  in  our 
opinion.  Congress  ought  to  give  the  PUC 
discretionary  power  to  limit  the  number  of 
taxlcabs  operating  in  the  District.  For  the 
time  may  again  come  when  the  volume  of 
business  wUl  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  Uv^ 
ing  wages  for  all  the  men  who  seek  licenses. 
But  there  is  no  need  for  haste  in  anticipating 
this  possibility.  Certainly  there  Is  no  war- 
rant whatever  for  the  immediate  Imposition 
of  restrictions  designed  to  give  existing  U- 
censed  drivers  a  monopKiIy  of  the  District's 
taxicab  business.  And  there  is  even  less  rea- 
son for  putting  owners  of  taxis  in  a  position 
to  charge  exorbitant  rentals  based  on  such 
a  monopoly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  regula- 
tion of  cab  rentals  is  called  for  both  as  a 
protection  to  drivers  of  rented  cabs  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  riding  public.  For  rata 
schedules,  even  if  adjusted  to  yield  fair  re- 
turns to  drivers,  will  speedily  become  inade- 
quate if  rental  charges  are  excessive. 

Like  many  other  organized  groups,  taxi 
drivers  are  feeling  the  adverse  effects  of  a 
postwar  let -down  in  the  demand  for  their 
services.  Consequently  they  clamor  for  pro- 
tective legislation  to  insure  a  continuance  of 
the  abnormally  large  returns  resulting  from 
unavoidable  limitation  on  the  nvunber  of 
operating  cabs.  To  yield  to  such  impor- 
tunities would  mean  to  subject  the  people 
cf  Washington  to  the  hardships  resulting 
from  Inadequate  cab  service.  During  the 
war  they  endured  such  hardships  with  a 
minimum  of  grumbling,  but  they  would  not 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  tolerate  them 
under  peacetime  conditions. 


OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Missoxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  the  following  letters 
from  constituents  in  my  district,  which 
are  typical  of  numerous  letters  received 
continually,  as  well  as  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  hundreds  upon  personal  con- 
tact, with  respect  to  conditions  prevail- 
ing as  a  result  of  OPA  and  other  Gov- 
ernment regulations. 

If  something  is  not  done  to  correct 
the  situation  described  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  these  folks  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce the  foodstiifis  we  and  other  na- 
tions so  desperately  need,  we  are  going 
to  find  ourselves  facing  increasing  food 
shortages  in  this  land  of  plenty: 

I  think  OPA  was  a  good  thing  during  the 
war,  but  It  has  had  Its  day.  One  Just  can't 
buy  feed.  It  Is  so  scarce,  and  we  cannot  raise 
any  hogs  or  chickens  to  make  any  profit. 
One  can't  have  but  Just  a  few  chickens. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamxs  Owkms. 

La  Bells,  Mo. 

From  a  turkey  raiser: 

The  way  I  look  at  this,  this  should  be  a  free 
country,  we  should  be  able  to  sell  what  we 
raise  at  a  profit  and  at  prices  according  to 
supply  and  demand.  We've  been  raising  250 
turkeys,  sold  stock  because  we  can't  buy  feed 
at  $4  50  to  tS  a  100  pounds  and  get  30  cents 
for  turkeys.  The  ceiUng  was  34  cents  but  we 
could  get  only  30  cents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Walkes. 

La  Belli,  Mo. 

We  should  have  free  competition.  I  don't 
believe  the  Government  should  run  the  rail- 
roads. The  law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  the 
only  law.  You  can't  find  1.000  bushels  of 
com  any  place  In  this  part  f*  the  country. 
This  OPA  is  ruining  the  country. 

Earl  Moois. 

C.  C.  McDaniel. 

John  D.  NoRTHCRArr. 
La  Belli,  Mo. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need  Is  a 
b-tter  relationship  among  nations  and  an 
established  world  market  for  our  products. 
Our  problems  within  2  or  3  years  will  be  to 
dispose  of  our  surplus  from  our  farms.  At 
the  present  time  our  farmers  are  laboring 
under  the  handicap  of  a  lack  of  balance  be- 
tween feed  supplies  and  prices,  and  livestock 
prices.  Fewer  animals  are  being  fed  and 
bred,  which  fact  will  cause  a  great  reduction 
in  food  supplies  for  the  next  year. 

L.  W.  Madsem. 

Knox  Countt. 

The  farmer  is  underpaid.  He  cant  make  It 
with  the  present  prices  that  OPA  has  on  hogs, 
cattle,  and  feed;  $14.35  is  the  most  you  can 
get  for  these  hogs.  You  can't  put  •!  com 
in  these  hogs  and  make  anything  because 
here's  where  they  get  you  Is  on  this  truck- 
ing— the  margin  is  too  wide  there  some- 
where. It  should  be  on  a  mileage  basis.  The 
Government  would  have  had  plenty  of  meats, 
chickens,  etc..  If  they'd  equalized  these  prices 
so  the  fanner  would  have  made  a  little  profit. 

Rot  8.  Hatoom. 

La  Belle,  Mo. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
Vme  and  again  I  have  raised  my  voice  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  with  reference  to 
the  critical  feed  situation  for  livestock 
and  poultry.    The  mills  that  handle  feed 
for  the  dairy  industry  as  well  as  for  poul- 
try and  livestock  on  the  farms,  Including 
feed  for  sheep  and  hogs,  are  desperately 
in  need  of  feed  to  furnish  the  farmers 
in  order  to  save  the  livestock  and  poultry 
from  destruction.    Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  livestock  can  be  turned  out  to 
pasture  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  farms  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  dairy  herds  or  other  live- 
stock.   Farmers  have  been  forced  to  sell 
tested  herds  for  beef  because  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  OPA  in  fixing  ceiling  prices 
far  too  low  to  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  butter. 

It  is  not  grain  alone  that  is  needed  for 
feed,  but  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  livestock  feed  is  black-strap 
molas.<;es.  I  was  amazed  to  find  that 
notwithstanding  the  inability  of  the  feed 
mills  and  merchants  to  get  black-strap 
molasses  for  the  dairy  farmers,  vast 
shipments  of  black-strap  molasses  have 
been  going  abroad  for  some  time  and 
,pur  exports  are  on  the  increase.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  amount  of  mo- 
laS5es  exported  from  this  country  in 
1943,  1944.  and  1945  The  figures  are  as 
follows: 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-three. 
234.114  gallons,  or  approximately  4,682 
barrels,  valued  at  $126,351. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four. 
150,306  gallons,  or  approximately  3.006 
barre's.  valued  at  $71,683. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-five, 
1.620,793  gallons,  or  approximately  32,- 
400  barrels,  valued  at  $451,877. 

Of  the  1.620,793  gallons,  or  approxi- 
mately 32,400  barrels  exported  in  1945. 
1.012.882  gallons,  or  approximately  20,- 
500  barrels  were  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Goveriunent  statis- 
tics do  not  separate  molasses  and  black- 
strap molasses  into  two  categories  the 
amount  of  black-strap  molasses  In  the 
exports  can  only  be  determined  by  an 
examination  of  the  unit  value,  which, 
however,  does  disclose  that  the  larger 
portion  of  the  figures,  which  I  have  pre- 
sented, in  gallons  and  barrels  refers  to 
black-strap  molasses. 

It  Is  becoming  more  evident  every  day 
that  there  are  exporters  in  this  country 
Who  are  far  more  interested  in  supplying 
foreign  governments  with  articles  sorely 
needed  at  home  than  they  are  in  trjring 
to  conserve  our  soiu^es  of  food  by  sup- 
plying our  home  people.  I  could  men- 
tion and  disclose  the  figures  showing  the 
amount  of  farm  machinery  that  is  being 
sent  abroad  which  the  farmers  here 
desperately  need.  I  could  show  further 
that  much  of  the  farm  machinery  is  not 
being  used  abroad;  in  fact  in  many  in- 


stances cannot  be  used.    Of  course,  it 
does  not  disturb  the  manufacturers  of 
farm  machinery  or  those  who  are  run- 
ning the  black  market  for  UNRRA  and 
other    New     Deal     spending     agencies 
whether  the  machinery  is  used  abroad 
or  permitted  to  rust  out,  so  long  as  it  is 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try.   If  we  are  going  to  have  food  for  the 
p2ople  here  and  for  the  starving  people 
abroad  it  is  about  time  that  we  made  it 
.  possible  for  our  farmers  in  this  country 
to  have  the  essentials  with  which  to 
produce  the   food.     SuflBcient   feed   for 
livestock  and  poultry  is  essential  if  we 
are  going  to  maintain  the  dairy  farm 
and  poultry  industry.    I  believe  that  it  is 
about  time  that  the  foreign  governments 
reduce  their  armed  forces  and  return  the 
millions  of  men  under  arms  over  there 
to  their  homes,  which  would  enable  the 
farmers  among  them  to  return  to  their 
fields  and  begin  to  produce  food.    It  is 
no  wonder  that  Russia  refuses  to  make 
any  accounting  of  its  distribution  of  the 
food  sent  there  by  UNRRA.     Between 
the  black  market  of  some  of  the  agencies 
which  we  have  created  and  the  use  made 
of  some  of  the  food  by  the  dictators  of 
foreign  countries  to  force  people  to  yield 
to  their  demands,  the  food  intended  for 
legitimate  purposes  has  been  used  other- 
wise, which  acts  cannot  be  explained 
except  to  charge  it  to  New  Deal  bureau- 
cratic stupidity.    I  want  our  country  re- 
moved from  the  grip  of  OPA,  from  Gov- 
ernment domination  and  regimentation 
so  that  this  great  country  can  go  into 
maximum  production. 

Just  how  long  the  people  can  be  sold 
on  the  idea  of  regimentation  and  the 
Hitler  technique  now  being  employed  by 
Government  functionaries,  as  a  result  of 
the  vast  propaganda  army  of  45.000  paid 
publicists  with  a  budget  of  $74,000,000 
taken  from  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  is  a 
question.  I  believe  that  thoughtful 
people  now  realize  what  a  swindle  these 
controls  have  been.  The  astounding 
and  disconcerting  problem  is  whether  or 
not  propaganda  fabrications  by  Govern- 
ment bureaus  can  continue  to  dethrone 
reason  and  substitute  for  it  mass  hys- 
teria and  emotionalism,  which  has  thus 
far  kept  bureaucrats  and  their  minions 
in  power.  It  is  doubly  alarming  when 
the  representatives  of  the  people  yield 
to  this  program  of  bureaucratic  propa- 
ganda, and  as  representatives  fail  to  re- 
move root  and  branch  the  New  Deal 
agencies  which  are  not  only  heading  the 
coimtry  toward  insolvency  but  which  are 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  Nation's 
food  supply  and  even  the  supply  of  es- 
sential medicines  for  the  sick.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
distribution of  wealth,  the  restriction  of 
production,  and  the  regimentation  of  a 
free  people  have  gone  far  enough.  Un- 
less there  is  an  awakening  by  the  people 
who  believe  in  our  form  of  government 
and  a  willingness  to  fight  for  its  restora- 
tion then  thfe  will  be  a  departure  from 
the  heretofore  highest  living  standard  m 
the  world,  the  highest  wages,  the  best 
working  conditions,  the  greatest  degree 
of  racial  and  religious  liberty  and  toler- 
ance, and  the  finest  educational  system 
in  the  world.  The  very  conditions  that 
now  prevail  throughout  the  United 
States  after  all  the  ballyhoo  of  the  bu- 


reaucrats ought  to  cause  the  people  to 
think  and  act  before  they  shall  have  lost 
all  the  pleasures  and  benefits  under  our 
free-enterprise  system  with  its  high  liv- 
ing level,  high  wages,  superior  working 
conditions,  fine  educational  system,  and 
great  degree  of  racial  and  religious  free- 
dom and  tolerance,  and  political  liberty. 
All  these  can  be  lost  a  little  at  a  time 
until  it  is  too  late  to  regain  this  great 
heritage  of  economic  freedom  under  free 
enterprise. 

The  shortage  of  essential  goods  which 
now  exists  in  this  great  and  once  pro- 
ducing country  i«  an  Indictment  and  con- 
viction of  the  New  Deal  bureaucrats  who 
now  clamor  for  more  power  and  more 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  spend.  By 
their  rescripts,  their  edicts,  their  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  insane  regula- 
tions, this  free  enterprise  country  has 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  of  pro- 
duction in  its  history. 

As  pointed  out  by  Lindsay  and  Crouse*. 

The  country  Is  short  of  meat,  maple  sirup, 
lemons,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  barley, 
ice  cream,  candy,  pie,  cake,  fruit  sirups, 
onions,  bacon,  sugar,  fats,  doughnuts,  mo- 
lasses, coconut  oil.  ollTe  oil,  cottonseed  oil. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  salesmen,  of  train 
seats,  of  plane  seats,  of  pharmacists,  of  hotel 
rooms,  of  veterinarians,  carpenters,  piano 
makers,  gardeners,  telephone  linemen,  paint- 
ers, cocks,  and  parlor  maids. 

Nine  months  after  the  fourth  consecutive 
biggest  wheat  crop  on  record  was  raised,  a 
cold  spring  wind  was  blowing  through  hun- 
dreds of  empty  grain  elevators  throughout 
the  Midwest.  There  are  shortages  of  X-ray 
tubes,  dental  gold  scrap,  burlap  bags.  Plio- 
film, manlla  cordage,  bulldozers,  quinldlne, 
power  cranes,  laboratory  and  medical  Instru- 
ments, fractional -horsepower  motors,  circu- 
lar saws,  solder,  natural  resins,  road  rollers, 
electrocardiographs,  roofing  material,  green- 
houses, plumbing  supplies.  Paper  is  short. 
Artists  cannot  buy  sable-hair  paint  brushes. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  spare  parts  and  of 
theaters. 

The  country  is  short  of  lumber,  coal,  steel, 
tin,  lead,  antimony,  textile  piece  goods,  shel- 
lac, glass,  lead  pipe,  paint,  copper,  mercury 
scrap,  platinum  scrap.  The  country  Is  short 
of  men's  suits,  children's  clothing,  film,  cam- 
eras, lenses,  towels,  sheets,  pillowcases,  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  tractors,  tires,  chewing  gum, 
soft  drinks,  white  shirts,  pianos,  radios,  wash- 
ing machines,  refrigerators,  work  clothing, 
maple  for  high  heels,  shoe  tacks,  telephones. 


Contribution  of  Palestine  to  Allied  War 
Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
enclose  an  item  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Boston  Post,  and  was  sent  to  me  by 
A.  C.  Webber,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  contain- 
ing valuable  information  that  appeare<l 
in  an  article  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
U.  P.  A.  Report,  a  magazine  published  by 
the  United  Palestine  Appeal,  showing  the 
effective  assistance  given  to  the  alliel 
cause  during  the  war  by  the  Jewish  in- 


dustry and  the  Jewish  people  of  Pales- 
tine: 

Palestine  Gavk  Much  to  Wah — Extent  of 

CONTEIBtmON  OF  JEWS  GrVEN  IN  ABTICLX 

An  article  appearing  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  UPA  Report,  a  magazine  published  by  the 
United  Palestine  Appeal,  gives  a  striking  ac- 
count of  the  contribution  to  the  allied  war 
effort  made  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  many  of 
them  refugees.  The  article,  under  a  Jeru- 
salem date  line,  is  as  follows: 

"rapid  conversion    ^ 

"Jerusalem.— Following  the  lifting  of  mili- 
tary censorship  on  Information  concerning 
industrial  and  agricultural  war  production, 
a  special  study  issue  recently  by  the  trade 
and  industry  department  of  the  Jewish 
agency,  which  is  supported  by  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  United  Palestine  Appeal,  re- 
veals that  between  1940  and  VE-day  in  1945 
Jewish  industry  In  Palestine  supplied  the 
Allied  forces  with  goods  valued  at  LP38,000,- 
000.  the  bulk  of  which  was  in  industrial 
products. 

"This  figure  evidences  not  only  the  rapid 
conversion  to  war  production  which  took 
place  in  Palestine,  but  also  the  enormously 
increased  rates  of  production  which  Jewish 
workers  were  able  to  achieve. 

"Metallurgy  was  the  principal  branch  of 
Jewish  industry  geared  to  the  economic  war 
effort.  It  turned  out  vital  war  weapons  and 
vehicles,  such  as  millions  of  mines,  batteries, 
petrol  tins,  and  other  parts,  millions  of  yards 
of  electric  cable,  barbed  wire,  water  bottles, 
steam  rollers,  and  furnaces.  The  British 
commercial  agent  in  Palestine  wrote  that 
'every  one  of  the  millions  of  land  mines  which 
conquered  Rommel  In  the  Libyan  desert  In 
Montgomery's  glorious  campaign  was  made 
In  Palestine.' 

'Variety  of  commodities 
"Military  orders  placed  with  Jewish  Pales- 
tinian industry  from  the  beginning  of  1940 
until  wars  close  called  for  a  variety  of  com- 
modities Including  food,  metallurgical  arti- 
cles, textiles  and  clothing,  wooden  articles, 
pharmaceutical  products,  building  materials, 
leather,  paper  and  printing  material. 

"Jewish  contractors  also  undertook  large 
service  projects  for  military  purposes.  Trans- 
port services  did  their  share,  as  seen  In  the 
rise  of  passengers  carried  from  56.000,000  per- 
sons In  1939  to  130,000,000  In  1944  ( including 
tens  of  thousands  of  military  personnel). 
Shipyards  turned  out  vessels  for  the  royal 
navy,  Including  two  large  minesweepers.  Re- 
pairs to  damaged  ships  were  also  completed 
in  record  time.  One  tanker,  which  the  navy 
at  Alexandria  estimated  would  take  nine 
months  to  repair,  was  back  at  sea  after  two 
months  in  a  Jewish  shipyard  at  Haifa.  A  re- 
frigeration ship,  which  was  believed  to  need 
repairs  lasting  several  months,  took  six  days 
to  refloat  in  perfect  condition  after  being  put 
Into  the  stocks  at  a  Haifa  Jewish  shipyard. 

"Set  agricultural  record 
"Agricultural  production  too  showed  ex- 
traordinary increases  during  those  years.  For 
example:  Jewish  dairy  production,  increasing 
yearly,  reached  a  record  high  of  68,500.000 
litres  in  1945,  compared  with  61.600,000  litres 
In  1944,  and  35,000.000  litres  in  1939.  This 
Includes  a  rise  In  milk  output  of  96  percent 
over  the  six  years.  Egg  production  rose  from 
68,800,000  units  In  1939  to  83.500,000  in  1945. 
Similarly  high  rates  of  development  were  re- 
ported m  all  other  agricultural  efforts.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  products  were  al- 
lotted for  use  by  Allied  military  personnel 
stationed  In  North  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East. 

"All  of  these  phenomenal  developments  and 
the  great  contributions  to  the  war  effort  were 
made  possible  by  the  assistance  to  Jewish  Im- 
migrants and  to  Industrial  and  agricultural 
establishments,  of  the  Keren  Hayesod  (Pales- 


tine  Foundation  Ftmd)  and  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund  which  receive  their  funds  from 
the  United  States  through  the  United  Pales- 
tine Appeal." 


Loan  to  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der consent  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Vinson,  copies  of  which  were  sent 
to  other  agencies  and  copy  of  replies 
thereto: 

Junk  1,  1946. 
Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  understand  the  pres- 
ent Italian  Government  has  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  connection  with  the  economic  re- 
habilitation of  the  national  economy  of  Italy 
and  its  people.  In  connection  with  this,  may 
I  make  the  observation  that  any  steps  taken 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  Italy  and  Its 
people  would  be  a  powerful  contribution  In 
strengthening  the  moral  outlook  of  a  nation 
such  as  Italy,  which  Is  undergoing  intense 
economic  distress. 

Based  upon  Information  I  have.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the  national 
Interest  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
best  interests  of  Italy  and  its  people.  If  a 
loan,  under  satisfactory  conditions,  were 
made  to  the  Government  of  Italy  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  view  of  the  existing  world  situ- 
ation. If  the  policy  of  our  Government  In 
connection  with  such  a  loan  Is  to  be  favor- 
able, it  seems  to  me  expeditious  action  would 
be  for  the  best  interests  pf  both  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Italy. 

In  addition,  the  granting  of  this  loan  would 
be  a  great  contribution  toward  building  the 
foundations  of  future  permanent  peace  by 
forward-looking  nations. 

My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  make  inquiry 
of  you  as  to  whether  or  not  such  a  loan  la 
under  consideration;  and  if  so,  the  present 
status  of  the  negotiations. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  if  a  loan  U 
under  consideration,  and  if  the  bank  is  favor- 
able to  such  a  loan— which  I  think  It  should 
be — then  negotiations  should  be  consum- 
mated as  quickly  as  possible,  In  order  that 
the  loan  might  be  utilized  toward  strength- 
ening. Internally,  the  outlook  of  the  people  of 
Italy.  The  result,  I  believe,  will  be  marked 
as  a  necessary  contribution  toward  the 
strengthening  of  legitimate  government  in 
Italy. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  June  21,  1946. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoemack, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  McCormack:  Thank 
you  very  much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of 
your  letter  to  Secretary  Vinson  regarding  the 
application  of  the  Italian  Government  for  a 
loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  staff  committees  of  the  National  Ad- 
vlaory  Council  have  been  studying  carefuUy 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  proposed  Italian 
loan,  and  I  can  tell  you  further  that  the 
political  and  related  factors  you  mention  are 
also  considered  quite  pertinent. 


I  assume  that  Secretary  Vinson,  or  now 
John  Snyder,  will  keep  you  posted  concerning 
progress  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yoiirs. 

R.  A.  Wallace. 

Dxpastmxmt  or  Stats. 
Washington,  June  19,  19iS. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCoemack, 
House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  ISr.  McCormack:  Thank  you  for 
sending  Secretary  Byrnes  a  copy  of  your  letter 
to  Secretary  Vinson,  urging  a  loan  to  Italy 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  have  brought  your  letter  to  the  attention 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Clayton,  wlio  Is  the 
representative  of  this  Department  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  Is  now  considering  such  a  loan  to  Italy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  AcaESOH, 
Acting  Secretary. 

The  Export-Import  Bank. 

June  10.  1946. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Office  of  Majority  Leader, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  McCormack:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the 
Treasury  Department  with  respect  to  a  loan 
to  Italy.  This  matter  has  been  l)efore  the 
bank  for  some  time  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  your  views  on  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


Control  of  Atomk  En«Y7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  given  me,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  my  speech  of  last  evening 
in  support  of  the  provisions  for  civilian 
control  of  atomic  energy  development 
as  recommended  in  the  bill  adopted  by 
the  Senate: 

It  was  less  than  a  year  ago  that  the  world 
greeted  with  awe  and  consternation  the  news 
that  the  atomic  era  had  been  launched. 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  thanksgiving  and 
the  elation  that  the  war's  end  broiight,  think- 
ing people  the  world  over  began  to  worry 
over  the  monster  that  American  science  had 
produced.  We  had  created  a  tremendous 
power  for  destruction.  How  were  we  going 
to  apply  It  in  the  future?  Fantastic  predic- 
tions were  made.  The  imaginations  of  the 
fairy-tale  masters  of  old,  the  myth  writers  of 
ancient  days,  the  creators  of  t^e  supermen 
of  today  were  beggared  by  the  fantasy  that 
spun  out  of  atomic  bombs  that  brought 
Japan  to  her  knees. 

Should  we  keep  the  know-bow  of  the  atom 
bomb  secret;  should  we  share  it  with  the 
world,  with  our  allies?  Should  we  apply  It 
only  for  military  purposes;  should  we  keep 
the  control  of  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  in  the  hands  of  government  or  ttim 
It  over  to  private  industry? 

These  were  the  immediate  questions  that 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Hiroehima  tnd  Naga- 
saki. And  then,  as  the  Nation  recovered  from 
the  Joyous  shock  of  victory,  the  scientists, 
who  had  labored  long  to  discover  tti9  secret 
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amount  oi  lanii  macmnery  tnat  is  being 
sent  abroad  which  the  farmers  here 
desperately  need.  I  could  show  further 
that  much  of  the  farm  machinery  is  not 
being  used  abroad;  in  fact  in  many  in- 


01  racial  ana  religious  iioerty  ana  toler- 
ance, and  the  finest  educational  system 
In  the  world.  The  very  conditions  that 
now  prevail  throughout  the  United 
States  after  all  the  ballyhoo  of  the  bu- 


rn an  article  in  tne  Apni  issue  oi  tna 
U.  P.  A.  Report,  a  magazine  published  by 
the  United  Palestine  Appeal,  showing  the 
effective  assistance  given  to  the  allied 
cause  during  the  war  by  the  Jewish  in- 
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of  splitting  the  atom,  came  down  from  their 
Ivory  towers  and  took  their  proper  role  as 
citizens,  actively  interested  in  the  Issues  of 
the  day.  Prom  the  wealth  of  the  contribu- 
tion they  had  made  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
atom's  secrets  they  pleaded  that  the  forces 
that  could  create  such  destruction,  offered 
also  the  promise  of  tremendous  advancement 
for  mankind,  and  that  the  emphasis  of  fu- 
ture research  should  be  placed  on  discover- 
ing how  atomic  energy  could  be  applied  to 
easing  man's  lot  on  earth.  Medical  scientista 
envisioned  new  cures  for  diseases.  Indvis- 
trial  scientists  envisioned  new  methods  of 
production,  new  materials  for  production. 
Political  scientists  saw  a  sounder  basis  for 
international  good  will,  a  happier  world 
where  the  Interchange  of  new  discoveries 
would  Improve  the  economic  and  social  lot 
of  the  masses,  and  th\is  remove  one  of  the 
Irritating  caiises  that  lead  to  war. 

People  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
working  out  the  ways  and  means  of  making 
International  cooperation  effective,  agreed 
that  the  control  should  be  primarily  civilian, 
and  that  furthermore  an  international  sys- 
tem of  controlling  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  should  be  worked  out.  At  the  meet- 
ing at  the  Foreign  Ministers  held  In  Moscow 
last  December  the.  CTnlted  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  formed.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  group  of  distlnguliihed  consult- 
ants, named  by  the  State  Department, 
worked  out  a  report  on  the  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy,  suggesting  the  control 
of  the  raw  materials  of  atomic  energy  at 
the  source,  and  supervision  of  the  manu- 
facture of  atomic  energy.  This  report  Is 
known  as  the  Acheson-Ulienthal  report. 
The  recommendations  offered  to  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  some 
days  ago  by  Bernard  Baruch,  the  American 
member  of  that  Commission,  bears  the  chief 
provisions  of  the  Acheson-Llllenthal  report. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  aU  the  answers 
to  the  problems  of  working  out  the  peace  or 
international  cooperation.  In  the  main  I 
heartily  approve  of  the  Bariich  plan,  but 
recognize  that  in  dealing  with  51  other  na- 
tions, only  2  of  whom  share  the  atomic 
knowledge  we  have  acquired,  there  wUl  have 
to  be  a  give-and-take  to  win  the  cooperation 
of  all.  But  under  no  circumstances  can  we, 
or  should  we.  weaken  on  otir  insistence  that 
whatever  knowledge  we  dispense  be  used  pri- 
marily for  peaceful  purposes. 

Obviously  no  country  except  ours.  Great 
Britain,  and  Canada  have  sufficient  knowledge 
to  manufacture  or  use  atomic  energy.  In 
the  breathing  space  given  t».  tmtll  the 
scientists  of  other  countries  bit  upon  the 
secret,  we  must  develop  a  plan  which  will 
have  the  active  participation  of  all  countries. 
The  qxiestions  involved  are  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.  Their  solution  will  prove  the 
supreme  test  of  whether  human  beings  can 
cooperate  to  save  humanity. 

Last  November,  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  after  brief  consideration, 
hastily  reported  out  a  measure  providing  for 
mUttary  control.  Opposition  to  the  bill  was 
Intense  among  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 
Growing  opposition  to  mUltary  control  was 
In  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  public.  That 
bill  never  was  brought  up  for  a  vote,  for  in 
the  meantime  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  was  set  up,  and  that  group 
began  at  once  an  eahatutlve  study  of  the 
question  preparatory  to  drawing  up  suitable 
legislation.  I  mtist  pause  here  to  add  my 
tribute  to  the  extraordinary  energy  and  de- 
termination with  which  Senator  McMahon 
pursued  his  credo  that  for  a  Nation  dedicated 
to  rebuilding  a  world  for  peace,  it  is  impers- 
tlv*  that  further  development  of  atomic 
energy  be  assigned  to  civilian  control. 

After  prolonged  hearings  and  discussion, 
the  measure  was  unanimously  reported  out 
by  the  special  Senate  committee,  and  passed 


by  the  Senate.  Numerous  of  its  provisions 
represent  compromise  between  varying  opin- 
ions. The  measure  is  important  in  setting 
forth  the  policy  of  this  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  atomic  energy  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  full  recognition  Is  ac- 
corded the  necessity  of  military  application 
until  such  time  as  by  international  agree- 
ment uses  of  atomic  energy  for  military  pur- 
poses can  be  outlawed. 

The  bill  satisfied  the  innate  American  ab- 
horrence for  military  dominance  on  any  per- 
manent scale.  The  American  people  do  not 
like  military  domination  or  control.  Nat- 
urally we  accept  it  during  wartime.  We  ac- 
cept it  now  in  part  insofar  as  the  Nation's 
welfare  and  protection  are  at  stake  in  a  world 
which  has  not  yet  torn  Itself  free  of  the 
chaos  of  war.  But  we  look  to  atomic  energy 
as  ultimately  revolutionizing  our  whole  scale 
of  peaceful  living.  We  would  have  preferred 
that  this  amazing  achievement  had  first  been 
tested  for  constructive  purposes  rather  than 
for  destructive  purposes,  but  historical  neces- 
sity having  dictated  the  latter,  we  now  want 
to  turn  our  knowledge  toward  the  better- 
ment of  mankind 

Despite  licensing  and  patent  provisions,  the 
measure  still  leaves  unsettled  questions  as  to 
how  we  can  prevent  the  grasping  of  private 
interests  which  will  seek  methods  of  prof- 
iteering out  of  the  discoveries  yet  to  be 
made.  But  those  are  questions  for  later  con- 
sideration. The  Immediate  thing  now  is  to 
win  the  battle  for  civilian  control  which  un- 
expectedly has  been  reopened  by  the  House 
Committee  on  MUltary  Affairs,  despite  the 
Senate's  approval,  despite  the  emphatic  sup- 
port of  the  administration,  despite  the  hope 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  everywhere. 

The  provisions  of  the  Baruch  recommenda- 
tions calling  for  international  control  dove- 
tall  well  with  international  agreements  we 
are  trying  to  work  out  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

I  might  cite  by  way  of  comparison  the 
negotiations  now  under  way  to  set  up  an 
international  police  force  for  which  Congress 
approved  our  participation  last  December. 
The  International  police  force  envisions  the 
day  when  each  nation  will  have  contributed 
its  share  of  troop  and  armament  power  in  a 
Joint  effort  to  quell  aggression  and  maintain 
the  peace  through  the  combined  cooperation 
of  all  nations.  An  effective  international 
police  force  will  eventually  mean  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Individual  armies  of  the  several 
nations.  How  soon  we  wUl  reach  that  happy 
state  of  affairs  when  through  mutual  trust 
we  will  depend  on  each  other  to  maintain 
peace  remains  to  be  seen,  but  we  have  been 
and  are  working  at  it,  and  will  continue  to 
work  at  it 

The  questions  involving  International  con- 
trol o'  atomic  development  are  more  delicate. 
The  several  nations  know  how  to  raise,  main- 
tain, and  equip  an  army.  We  are  all  fairly 
weU  abreast  of  each  other  In  the  modern 
weapons  of  warfare — with  the  exception  of 
the  atom  bomb,  against  which  all  known  de- 
fenses are  powerless.  And  because  we  alone 
hold  the  whip  hand,  all  the  more  is  it  neces- 
sary that  we  allay  the  natural  distrust  and 
suspicion  of  others  who  will  fear  us  so  long 
as  we  have  this  horrendous  advantage. 

If  the  shortsighted— Indeed,  the  purely  na- 
tionalistic— attitude  which  is  prompting 
some  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  to  nullify  civilian  control 
prevails,  how  can  we  appeal  for  the  coopera- 
tioD  of  other  nations,  how  can  we  deny  their 
charge  that  our  professions  for  peace  are 
dishonest?  The  determination  of  the  Hotise 
committee  to  continue  to  oppose  civilian  con- 
trol was  Immediately  evidenced  in  their 
amendment  that  the  commission  of  five 
mandatorUy  include  one  representative  of  the 
military,  and  could  Include  two.  With  the 
absence  of  a  unification  of  our  armed  forces. 


a  merger  which  has  been  urged  for  some  time, 
it  is  Inconceivable  that  with  the  Army  ard 
Navy  vying  for  recognition,  an  Army  mi.n 
would  be  appointed  without  a  Navy  man, 
or  vice  versa.  Therefore,  should  this  House 
committee  provision  prevail,  we  would  ije 
confronted  at  the  outset  with  two  military 
representatives  on  a  commission  of  five. 

And  yet,  the  McMahon  bill  sets  up  a  mili- 
tary liaison  committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  advise 
and  consult  with  the  civilian  commission  on 
all  atomic  energy  matters  relating  to  military 
applications,  including  the  development, 
manufacture,  use,  and  storage  of  bombs,  tlie 
allocation  of  fissionable  material  for  military 
research,  and  the  control  of  Information  re- 
lating to  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of 
atomic  weapons.  Furthermore,  there  is  pro- 
vision wherein  the  President  may  require  the 
commission  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the 
military.  In  that  way,  everything  of  possible 
interest  to  military -atomic  development  will 
be  available  to  the  military,  but  the  Ameii- 
can  people — and  the  world  for  that  matter — 
would  be  on  the  whole,  protected  against  tlie 
improper  encroachment  of  the  military  in 
fields  of  purley  civilian  endeavor.  I  would 
point  out  that  only  last  week  the  Hotise  a:p- 
propriated  937$,000,(X)0  for  further  atomic 
research  and  production  for  mUitary  pur- 
pose alone. 

Despite  these  safeguards  for  the  military, 
there  is  a  group  in  the  country,  which  has 
spokesmen  on  the  House  Military  Affalra 
Committee,  determined  to  give  military  rule 
over  the  development  and  application  of  this 
greatest  discovery  in  history.  We  must 
watch  out  lest  the  voice  of  Jacob  will  speak 
to  the  world  but  the  hand  of  Esau  operate 
In  the  country. 

The  point  was  well  put  by  a  constituent  tlie 
other  day.  "I  hope  you  are  concentrating  on 
international  lawlessness,"  she  wrote.  "I 
have  three  small  sons  and  a  small  daught4>r. 
I  figure  I  can  get  them  grown  up.  but  it's  up 
to  you  to  see  that  they  stay  alive  after  thai;." 

Few  of  us  will  ever  understand  the  "why" 
and  the  "how"  of  the  atom  any  more  than  we 
understand  the  "why"  and  "how"  of  elec- 
tricity, radar,  or  Jet  propulsion  But  we  do 
know  what  the  atom  can  do.  We  do  knew 
that  it  can  mean  world  rebirth  or  wor.d 
suicide. 

We  must  insist  that  legislation  pertaining 
to  a  twentieth-century  achievement  be  tuned 
to  the  thinking  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Anything  less  will  mean  that  we  set  the  cal- 
endar bade,  with  eventual  chaos  answerir^g 
the  yearning  of  people  who  want  no  more 
of  war. 


Minnesota  Lumberman  Has  Solotion  to 
Housing  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  has  developed  an  invention 
and  Idea  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
a  great  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  housing  shortage  problem,  if  he  could 
get  the  "green  light"  from  the  various 
bureaus  and  agencies  controlling  prior- 
ities on  materials  or  their  help  and 
support. 

The  constituent  of  whom  I  speak  is 
Mr.  George  Berger,  of  Erskine,  Minn.  For 
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was  at  hand.  Captain  Dusenberry  was  shot       blessed    by    the    leadership   of   Franklin   D.      noble  the  Lord  Is  indeed  with  tis.    We  need 


•'•^  b'^ov  vuuuiuukiuuB  ku  kuc  war  cuurk  were 

made  possible  by  the  assistance  to  Jewish  im- 
migrants and  to  industrial  and  agricultural 
establishments,  of  the  Keren  Hayesod  (Pales- 


loan,  and  I  can  tell  you  further  that  the 
political  and  related  factors  you  mention  are 
also  considered  quite  pertinent. 


saki.  And  then,  as  the  Nation  recovered  from 
the  Joyous  shock  of  victory,  the  scientists, 
who  had  labored  long  to  discover  the  secret 
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the  past  10  years  or  more  he  has  spent 
considerable  time  perfecting  the  tech- 
nique and  the  equipment  needed  to  build 
his  special  type  houses  w^ith  specially 
grooved  and  cut  liunber. 

I  have  tried  and  will  continue  to  try  to 
convince  Mr.  Paul  Porter  of  the  OPA  and 
Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  that  cooperation  from 
them  would  mean  the  building  of  a  great 
many  more  homes  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time. 

Both  of  these  oCScials  so  far  have 
turned  down  my  plea  on  the  grounds  that 
no  exceptions  can  be  made  to  the  reg- 
ulations set  up  by  their  respective 
agencies. 

So  chat  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
may  know  something  of  the  principles 
involved  in  this  new  building  Idea.  I  am 
reprinting  an  article  which  appeared  in 
^he  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  on  Tues- 
day, March  26. 

It  was  written  by  the  business  editor  of 
the  Star-Journal,  Mr.  Herb  Paul.  The 
article  follows: 

"Loo  Cabins"  d*  Comeback 
(By  Herb  Paul) 

A  method  of  constructing  houses  on  the 
principle  used  in  building  log  cabins  was 
brought  to  Minneapolis  today  by  its  in- 
ventor, George  Berger,  of  Erskine,  Minn.,  in 
an  effort  to  help  solve  the  housing  shortage. 

InsteaJ  of  logs,  Berger 's  method  Is  to  build 
the  walls  of  4  by  4  inch  lumber,  tongued 
and  grooved  to  fit  by  special  machines  he 
designed  and  manufactured.  f 

The  lumber  on  the  outside  Is  shaped  to 
resemble  siding,  whUe  the  inside  is  efther 
plain  or  grooved  for  a  plaster  coat.  Berger 
claims  his  machine  wUl  turn  out  ^11  wall  poa- 
terlal  for  a  5-room  house  in  3  hours.  \ 

By  using  his  lumber,  he  said,  a  house  'can 
be  built  for  half  the  cost  of  an  ordinary 
home,  because  the  plan  does  away  with  stud- 
dings  and  lath.  Eerger  claimed  three  men 
working  on  a  24  by  28  foot  house  can  put  up 
the  walls,  gables  and  joists  in  11  hours,  add- 
ing that  carpenters  can  put  up  the  walls 
faster  than  they  can  put  on  siding. 

Berger  said  some  200  houses  have  been 
built  with  his  lumber  while  hundreds  of 
barns,  cabins,  garages,  chicken  houses  and 
silos  have  been  constructed.  A  10-room 
house  built  at  Fosston,  Minn.,  10  years  ago  of 
his  lumber,  he  said,  has  been  heated  for 
$51  a  winter  with  a  coal  furnace.  The  only 
Insulation  was  shavings  in  the  attic  floor. 

Berger  said  he  got  the  idea  for  bis  grooved 
lumber  while  building  bird  houses. 

He  planned  to  sell  the  bird  houses  knocked 
down,  but  was  so  Impressed  with  the  lumber 
for  home  building  he  decided  to  construct  a 
dwelling  with  it. 

His  first  Berger-lumber  house  was  erected 
at  Oonvlck,  Minn.,  and  another  at  Fosston. 

Since  then,  he  said,  two  Berger-Patent 
Lumber  Co.  plants  have  been  organized,  one 
at  Erskine  and  the  other,  which  Is  serving  the 
Twin  Cities  area,  at  Llndstrom.  He  is  build- 
ing 10  more  machines,  expected  to  be  ready 
by  June  1,  for  10  other  mills. 

He  explained  all  lumber  is  cut  at  the  mill, 
ready  to  nail  down  when  it  reaches  the  home. 
Carpenters  have  a  small  machine  on  tbe  Job, 
he  said,  which  enables  them  to  groove  the 
lumber  for  fitting  window  and  door  frames. 

Berger  said  he  does  not  expect  any  diffi- 
culty with  union  labor  handling  his  lumber, 
pointing  out  that  it  is  not  a  prefabrication 
method  of  construction,  but  one  which,  he 
said,  will  help  speed  up  construction  of 
moderately  priced  homes. 


A  House  Undivided 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
our  Nation  faces  its  many  problems  of 
today  that  are  in  many  instances  direct 
results  of  the  recent  war  effort,  it  be- 
hooves each  of  us  to  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  counsel  of  those  Americans 
who  actually  implemented  the  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

These  heroes  who  have  given  much  to 
our  people  and  to  the  people  of  the  world, 
are  able  to  look  upon  our  problems 
through  eyes  that  are  made  more  per- 
ceiving because  of  self-sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering. Theirs  is  the  full  credit  for  the 
victory  and  theirs  should  be  the  leader- 
ship in  the  new  world. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  the  following  address 
given  by  Maj.  Paul  Douglas,  USMCR, 
before  the  Catholic  Labor  Alliance  in 
Chicago  on  June  13,  1946.  Major  Doug- 
las, husband  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois,  Mrs.  Emily  Tajt 
Douglas,  displays  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
rare  insight  into  the  difficulties  that  con- 
front our  great  Nation  in  these  troubled 
times. 

Major  Douglas'  address  follows: 
A  HbxTSX  Undivided 

(By  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Major,  USMCR) 

(A  homecoming  address  delivered  before  the 

Catholic  Labor  Alliance,  Orchestra  Hall, 

Chicago,  June  13,  1946) 

During  the  great  war  we  Americans  dis- 
covered afresh  the  Joys  of  brotherhood  and 
of  service.  Under  the  shadow  of  great  na- 
tional danger,  men  and  women  by  the  tens 
of  millions  gave  themselves  unselfishly  and 
in  the  giving  found  true  happiness. 

The  cynics  are  fond  of  saying  that  men  are 
solely  swayed  by  self-interest.  After  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  5  years,  we  aU  know 
now  this  is  not  true.  Those  of  us  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  serve  in  combat,  if  we 
had  ever  doubted  before,  cannot  doubt  again. 
For  there  Ijefore  our  eyes,  and  by  our  sides, 
our  brothers  struggled,  suffered,  and  died 
that  we  and  the  Nation  might  live.  May  I 
mention  Just  a  handful  of  these  examples 
which  prove  the  reality  of  unselfishness  in 
man  far  better  than  any  logical  demonstra- 
tion? 

On  September  15,  1944,  when  the  First 
Marine  Division  stormed  the  beaches  at 
Pelelieu,  my  regiment,  the  Fifth  Marines, 
pushed  its  way  through  the  blazing  hell  of 
pillboxes  and  jungle  and  came  up  to  the 
border  of  the  airfield  which  it  was  otir  im- 
mediate task  to  seize  and  hold.  As  we  were 
trying  to  dig  in,  the  Japanese  launched  a 
diagonal  attack  of  tanks  which  were  on  our 
men  before  they  knew  what  was  coming.  It 
would  have  t>een  easy  to  have  stepp>ed  aside 
and  to  let  the  tanks  through  and  then  con- 
tent oneself  with  firing  at  them  as  they 
passed.  But  it  the  tanks  once  got  through 
to  tbe  beach  then  untold  damage  would  be 
done  and  the  whole  attack  put  in  peril.  Out 
in  front  of  the  tanks  as  they  thundered  up, 
stepped  a  young  Marine,  Pfc  Albert  Carter. 
With  a  BAR.  he  fired  round  after  round  try- 
ing to  hit  the  driver  behind  one  of  the  slits 
and  stop  the  tank.    There  was  no  fear  In  bis 


face,  but  instead  a  stem  determination.  The 
tank  tore  at  him.  but  the  boy  did  not  give 
ground  and  tbe  last  his  comrades  saw  of 
him  he  was  still  firing  as  the  tank  rolled  over 
him  and  ground  him  forever  into  the  sand 
and  coral  of  Pelelieu. 

cni  THcn  Lira  roa  coicBAms 

Not  10  minutes  later  from  a  pillbox  which 
we  thought  had  been  cleared,  out  darted  a 
Japanese  who  threw  a  hand  grenade  which 
landed  squarely  in  the  midst  of  a  squad  of 
riflemen.  As  it  fell.  Corp.  L.  K.  Bausell  dove 
at  it  from  afar  as  one  tries  to  recover  a 
fumble  in  football  and  smothering  it  to  his 
breast  was  blown  to  shreds,  but  in  so  doing 
saved  the  lives  of  all  his  comrades. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  almost  tbe  same 
scene  was  reenacted  when  another  hand 
grenade  was  thrown  into  another  squ^d, 
and  tills  time  a  stubby  second  lieutenant. 
Carleton  Rouh,  already  wounded  In  both  legs 
and  barely  able  to  walk,  straightened  out 
like  a  ramrod  and  smothered  the  grenade 
with  his  body.  He  was  apparently  torn  to 
pieces,  but  as  he  was  carried  to  the  rear 
there  was  a  faint  smile  on  his  lips  for  be 
knew  he  had  saved  the  comrades  whom  he 
loved. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  now  of  my  young 
friend  Capt.  Julius  Dusenberry,  of  Florence, 
S.  C,  who  Joined  vis  a  few  weclu  before 
Peleliu.  He  was  extremely  quiet  and  the 
boys  who  had  been  through  Guadalcanal  and 
Cape  Gloucester  wondered  how  he  would  do 
in  combat.  Early  the  next  morning.  Sep- 
temt)er  16.  his  battalion,  the  First,  together 
with  the  Second,  was  given  the  Job  of  push- 
ing east  over  the  open  airfield  which  was 
more  than  a  mile  In  length.  His  company, 
A,  was  assigned  the  extreme  northern  enil 
which  was  lined  with  Japanese  pUlbosM 
from  which  we  knew  would  come  a  deadly 
flanking  fire.  The  thermometer  at  8  in  the 
morning  registered  100*.  Out  in  front  of 
his  company  stepped  the  qtiiet  captain,  and 
In  a  calm  voice  he  said,  "We  are  going  over 
at  a  fast  walk.  None  of  us  are  going  to 
stop,  and  I  am  going  to  be  out  in  front." 
He  led  off,  and  at  once  all  bell  broke  loose. 
The  Japs' flred  everything  they  had,  but  the 
thin  line  moved  on.  Dusenberry  was  hit  a 
number  of  times,  two  or  three  times  he 
staggered,  and  once  he  fell,  but  he  kept  on. 
After  what  seemed  an  eternity,  he  got  his 
company  across  the  field  down  Into  the 
trenches  at  the  far  end.  and  occupying  them, 
repulsed  two  heavy  counterattaclLs.  Then, 
bleeding  from  many  wounds,  the  little  cap- 
tain was  carried  beck  to  the  beach  on  a 
stretcher,  and  we  did  not  see  him  again  for 
5  months.  Then,  as  we  were  about  to  tske 
ship  for  Okinawa,  Dusenberry  reappeared. 
He  had  talked  his  way  out  of  a  hospital  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  rear,  and,  although 
barely  able  to  stand,  insisted  he  was  going 
to  take  his  company  into  action  again.  He 
got  his  strength  back  on  the  long  trip  north, 
and  when  we  went  onto  the  line  on  May  1 
of  last  year  in  the  death  grapple  for  the  Naha- 
Stiri-Yonabaru  line,  there  was  the  same  old 
Dusenberry. 

For  53  days  his  company  attacked  with  very 
little  rest.  During  that  time  by  a  surprise 
attack  staged  before  dayljreak  in  a  soaking 
rain,  Dusenberry  took  Suri  Castle  which  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  whole  operation. 
When  our  general  hurried  down  to  thank 
him.  he  found  the  flag  flying  over  the  castle, 
presumably  having  been  hoisted  by  Julitis, 
but  he  did  not  flnd  Dusenberry.  Julius  had 
discovered  another  soft-spot  in  the  Japanese 
positions  and  by  another  quick  surprise  at- 
tack had  taken  it  and  was  btisily  machine- 
gunning  the  Japanese.  FlnaUy,  when  all  that 
remained  of  his  original  235  men  and  75  re- 
placements were  16  riflemen  and  a  headquar- 
ters squad,  when  they  could  see  the  waters 
off  the  southern  end  of  Okinawa,  and  victctty 
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was  at  band.  Captain  Diosen berry  was  shot 
V^  tlirougb  the  spiue.  Pew  expected  him  to 
^^  live,  but  2  months  later  a  chair  was  wheeled 
Into  my  room  at  Bethesda  Hospital  and  In 
H  was  the  same  quiet,  modest  Julius.  Now 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  because  of  his  un- 
conquerable courage,  Julius  Is  back  In  South 
Carolina.  In  a  few  months  he  will  be  back 
In  college  and  I  hope  that  in  a  few  years 
he  will  be  a  beneficent  leader  of  his  State 
and  people. 

VALOR  BXTOND  WOCOS 

These  are  merely  a  few  illustrations  drawn 
from  one  battalion  of  one  regiment.  There 
^  were  many  more  like  them  even  within  that 
battalion.  Every  other  tiattalion,  every  other 
regiment,  and  every  one  of  the  hundred  or 
more  combat  divisions  In  the  Army  as  well 
88  the  Marines,  could  probably  duplicate 
these  experiences. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  If  those  who  have 
been  in  combat  know  that  deep  in  the  heart 
of  man  lies  courage,  unselfishness,  and  a  valor 
that  is  beyond  words?  Even  the  cynic  and 
the  professional  debunker  might  pause  and 
keep  silent  for  a  moment  in  contemplation  of 
those  acta. 

But  we  should  not  think  that  such  courage 
and  unselfishness  was  confined  merely  to 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  their  country.  We  knew  that 
In  factory,  mine,  and  mill,  men  and  women 
by  the  millloixs  were  straining  body  and 
nerves  to  turn  out  the  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, the  airplanes,  the  tanks,  the  ships,  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  articles  our  Na- 
tion needed  to  survive.  We  knew  that  out 
on  the  prairies,  farmers  were  working  12  to 
15  hours  a  day  to  grow  the  food  we  and  our 
country  required.  And  in  our  homes  our 
wives  and  mothers  bore  their  heavy  burdens 
of  caring  for  our  families.  We  overseas  knew 
that  it  was  not  only  materiel  which  was 
pouring  toward  us  in  a  torrent  but  it  was 
..  also  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Yes,  and  those  of  us  who, 
upon  being  wounded,  had  poured  into  us  the 
life-restoring  blood  plasma  felt  that  in  a  very 
literal  sense  we  were  blood  brothers  of  those 
at  home. 

As  the  stm  rose  on  D-day  for  Okinawa, 
«e  saw  ime  upon  line  of  the  1,200  ships 
which  stretched  75  miles  north  toward  Japan 
and  as  we  realized  that  there  were  150,000 
men  in  the  seven  assault  divisions,  all  per- 
fectly equipped,  then  all  of  us  knew  that  the 
whole  country  was  In  fact  taking  part  In 
the  invasion.  We  were  not  a  few  divisions 
thrown  carelessly  out  Into  the  Pacific  but 
were  merely  the  cutting  edpe  of  a  united 
Nation  whose  strength  reached  back  into 
every  shop,  farm,  and  home  in  the  coun- 
try. Then  as  the  bo3rs  scrambled  down  the 
cargo  nets  and  Into  the  boats,  we  were  proud 
to  have  the  honor  of  representing  this  Na- 
tion In  what  was  to  be  a  decisive  trial  of 
■trength. 

rXLT  BtXSSED  BT  T.  D.  S.  LEAOEBSHIP 

May  I  also  say  that  we  had  deserved  trust 
In  our  leaders.  The  plans  for  ovu-  operations 
were  beautifully  and  precisely  drawn  and 
aplendidly  executed.  The  over-all  strategy 
was  bold  and  vigorous.  Although  we  never 
saw  Admiral  King.  General  Marshall,  or  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  we  knew,  with  the  abnormal, 
uncanny  prescience,  which  men  In  the  ranks 
develop,  that  they  were  on  the  beam.  And 
above  all.  there  was  the  grand  strategist,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  who  had 
been  first  to  detect  the  Nazi  danger,  who  had 
armed  us  In  the  face  of  great  political  risks, 
wboae  military  decisions  were  better  even 
t^an  those  of  the  General  Staff,  and  whose 
beart  was  with  the  men  who  were  being 
called  upon  to  fight.  We  knew  he  was  on  our 
aide  and  that  we  had  an  almost  superhuman 
champion  in  blm.  As  our  Nation  at  the  time 
"of  the  Civil  War  had  been  blessed  by  the 
lea'dershlp  cf  Abraham  Lincoln,  so  we  felt 


blessed  by  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Surely  God  has  been  good  to  this 
Nation  In  giving  us  In  our  hours  of  trial 
men  like  Washington.  Lincoln,  and  Roose- 
velt. 

It  is  small  wonder  then  that  we  won. 
With  such  a  determined  unity  and  in  such  a 
righteous  cause,  we  could  not  lose. 

Now  why  was  there  such  an  outpouring  of 
brave  unselfishness,  from  both  those  who 
were  In  and  those  who  were  out  of  uni- 
form? Part  of  it  was  undoubtedly  duetto 
the  fact  that  men  realized  that  their  own 
lives  and  fortunes  were  either  directly  or  In- 
directly In  danger  and  that,  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  observed  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, if  we  did  not  all  hang  together,  we 
would  all  hang  separately.  It  is  also  true 
that  society,  in  self -protection  at  such  times, 
emphasizes  loyalty  to  the  Nation,  bravery, 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  honors  those  who  show 
these  qualities  while  it  deservedly  damns 
forever  those  who  selfishly  sacrifice  the  com- 
mon good  for  their  own  safety  or  profit. 

But  I  cannot  believe  these  virtues  were 
merely  dictated  by  man-made  prudence.  On 
the  field  of  battle,  we  knew  they  were  right — 
that  bravery,  honor,  and  unselfishness  were 
far  more  important  than  life  Itself.  I  found 
these  unselfish  boys  to  be,  on  the  whole,  su- 
premely happy  men.  Amongst  the  many  men 
1  have  seen  die,  I  never  heard  one  pass  away 
with  a  curse.  If  the  wounded  had  strength, 
there  was  instead  a  quiet  smile  or  a  deep 
look  In  the  eyes.  Whatever  might  happen  to 
their  bodies'  their  souls  had  found  peace  In 
the  knowledge  that  they  had  worked  and 
died  for  a  cause  worthier  than  themselves. 
As  I  saw  these  men  fight  and  die  I  was  re- 
minded of  William  Morris'  words:  "Fellow- 
ship is  life  and  the  lack  of  fellowship  Is 
death.  Fellowship  is  heaven  and  the  lack  of 
fellowship  Is  hell.  And  the  deeds  that  ye 
do  on  earth.  It  \a  for  fellowship's  sake  that 
ye  do  them." 

PUHPOSE    IN    WORLD   ABOtJT   US 

But  the  materialists  have,  I  suppose,  a  fur- 
ther reply  to  this  which  we  should  consider. 
They  argue  that  bravery,  loyalty,  and  un- 
selfishness are  purely  biological  variations 
like  the  color  of  one's  eyes,  or  the  thickness 
of  QUI  bones,  but  that  curiously  enough  these 
hapi>en  to  be  qualities  which  in  the  struggle 
for  life  have  survival  value  and  enable  their 
possessors  to  live  and  to  reproduce  their  kind. 
Even  if  this  were  true.  It  would  still  mean 
that  the  structvire  of  the  universe  was  such 
that  the  crafty  killers  like  the  sharks,  the 
crocodiles,  the  tigers,  the  cruel  tyrants,  and 
the  blood-drenched  Nazis  are  ultimately  elim- 
inated and  that  it  is  the  cooperative  animals 
*  and  the  men  and  women  of  love  who  survive. 
As  the  Quaker  poet,  Whlttler,  put  It :  "For 
every  gate  that's  barred  to  hate,  shall  open 
wide  to  love."  It  would  mean  that  the  very 
structtire  of  the  world  about  us  is  funda- 
mentally good  and  that  In  the  long  run  the 
meek  will  in  fact  Inherit  the  earth.  And 
we  might  ask.  How  does  it  come  about  that 
this  is  so,  and  that  goodness  ultimately  does 
triumph?  It  cannot  be  accidental.  There 
must  be  a  purpose  In  the  world  about  us, 
which  makes  it  not  dead  but  alive.  And 
are  these  creative  acts  of  sacrifice  of  our 
mothers  and  our  fallen  comrades  merely  in- 
stinctive and  material  reactions  devoid  of  a 
moral  origin?  For  myself,  I  carmot  believe 
any  such  empty  and  fantastic  explanation. 
I  can  only  believe  that  there  is  a  Spirit  out- 
side of  us  from  whom  we  draw  love  and 
tmselfishness  as  one  draws  water  from  deep 
and  everflcwlng  reservoirs,  'and  If  we  but 
seek  that  Spirit  In  sincerity  and  humility 
of  heart,  we  will  find  strength  in  the  living 
waters  of  the  soul. 

KTXD  PArrR  AND  nvsioBATioir 
The  war  was  therefore  no  Isolated  experi- 
ence.    We  merely  found   that    in  times  of 
trouble  we  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation  could 
do  miracles   and  that  when  our   cause   is 


noble  the  Lord  is  Indeed  with  us.  We  need 
that  faith  and  inspiration  for  the  difficulties 
of  today. 

For,  instead  of  the  unity  and  fellowship 
which  characterized  this  Nation  a  year  ago, 
today  we  find  the  country  torn  by  bitter 
industrial  strife  with  one  basic  industry 
after  another  shut  down,  trade  disorganized, 
political  hatreds  sharper  than  ever,  men 
greedy  for  power  and  wealth,  and  ugly  racial 
and  religious  hatreds  seething  beneath  the 
surface.  With  our  record  of  devotion  behind 
VIS  and  with  the  prospect  of  plenty  before 
us,  we  seem  to  be  spending  our  energies  In 
fighting  each  other.  Abroad,  the  victorious 
alliance  which  won  the  war  seems  to  be 
breaking  up,  largely,  although  not  wholly, 
because  of  Russian  aggression  and  suspicion, 
and  the  shadow  of  an  even  more  terrible 
Armageddon  looms  over  us.  There  Is  an 
uneasy  feeling  of  anxiety  everywhere  and  a 
terrible  fear  that  the  worst  Is  yet  to  come. 

This  Is  lamentable:  it  is  unlovely:  it  Is 
foolish;  but  it  should  not  surprise  us.  The 
old  Adam  of  selfishness  which  Is  repressed 
during  a  war  tends  to  burst  out  after  it  is 
over.  Men  say,  "We  have  been  unselfish 
long  enough.  Now  I  am  going  to  get  mine." 
And  since  greed,  as  well  as  heroism.  Is  con- 
tagious, others  soon  say,  "Everyone  else  is 
feathering  their  nest,  why  shouldn't  I?  If  I 
don't,  I  will  get  left  out."  The  retreat  of 
conscience,  once  started,  tends  to  become  a 
rout. 

FEELINGS  NOT  EASILY  StTBDXTED 

Then  too,  war,  while  It  Inspires  unselfish- 
ness within  a  nation,  excites  anger  against 
one's  opponents.  These  feelings  once 
aroused  cannot  be  easily  subdued.  They 
tend,  instead,  to  be  turned  against  those 
within  our  Nation  whose  Interests  seem  to 
confilct  with  ours.  Thus  it  was  that  after 
the  Civil  War  greed  in  business,  corruption 
In  politics,  and  hatred  between  sections  of 
the  country  poisoned  the  life  of  our  Nation. 
And  after  the  First  World  War  we  can  re- 
member the  sodden  corruption  of  the  Hard- 
ing administration  and  the  days  when  Big 
Bill  Thompson,  Al  Capone,  and  Samuel  In- 
BUU  dominated  the  political  life  of  our  own 
city. 

But  those  who  love  our  country,  our  fellow 
men,  and  our  God  need  to  be  alert  and  ener- 
gized. We  need  warm  heart*  and  cool  heads. 
For  these,  as  well  as  the  dark  days  of  late 
1776  and  early  1942,  are  times  that  tfy  men's 
souls.  The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine 
patriot  are  tempted  to  quit.  But  those  who 
love  their  coxmtry  must  pray  and  strive  as 
never  before. 

First,  our  coimtry  Is  Itself  still  In  sufficient 
danger  so  that  we  cannot  Indulge  in  domestic 
hatreds  or  disunity.  If,  for  example,  we  so 
weaken  our  military  forces  that  we  are  forced 
to  withdraw  our  occupation  troops  from  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  then  these  countries  will 
either  revert  to  their  previous  militarism  and 
In  a  few  years  seek  our  destruction  or  they 
may  be  organiied  against  us  by  some  third 
power.  Moreover,  up  to  date,  Russia  has  not 
shown  much  evidence  of  desiring  to  coop- 
erate Internationally.  We  have  shown  our 
good  faith  by  returning  over  9.000,000  men 
to  civilian  life  In  10  short  months,  by  build- 
ing up  the  United  Nations  to  which  we  are 
ready  to  give  the  atomic  bomb,  by  feeding 
the  hungry  without  seeking  the  credit,  by 
offering  to  help  jjollce  Germany  for  25  years 
and  hence  secure  Russia  against  attack,  and 
by  making  many  reasonable  concessions. 
But,  to  put  It  mildly,  we  have  not  met  with 
any  adequate  response  from  Russia  Itself. 
We  shall  continue  to  seek  peace  and  inter- 
national sectirity;  we  shall  try  to  control  our 
tempers;  but  we  shall,  I  hope,  be  firm  in  de- 
fense of  the  right.  If  the  experience  of  the 
thirties  with  fascism  taught  us  anything  it 
was  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices of  principle,  in  order  to  appease  aggres- 
sion. For  that  does  not  appease  but  merely 
strengthens  the   aggressor   and   makes   him 
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contemptuoxis  of  the  weak.  We  need  to  be 
friendly,  to  work  for  peace  and  tinderstand- 
Ing  between  nations,  but  to  be  resolute  in 
our  defense  of  the  right.  No  decent  American 
desires  to  dominate  other  countries  nor  rattle 
either  our  sabers  or  the  atomic  bomb.  On 
the  contrary,  we  want  all  other  nations  to 
prosper,  to  be  free  from  hunger,  and  to  be 
our  friends.  We  want  a  world  society  of  law 
through  the  United  Nations  which  will  put 
down  aggression  and  hence  give  security  to 
the  weak  and  which  will  also  work  to  help 
all  people  as  we  desire  our  National  Govern- 
ment to  help  us. 

ALL  NATIONS  MITST  COOPIBATE 

If  we  can  get  over  these  first  difficult  years 
perhaps  in  time  we  can  talk  to  those  who 
are  now  shut  up  behind  the  Iron  curtain  and 
convince  them  that  we  mean  only  their  good 
and  make  them  our  conscious  friends.  But 
International  peace  must  be  a  two-way  street 
and  we  cannot  win  it  alone.  Other  nations 
must  cooperate  as  well. 

In  this  situation  it  would  seem  to  be  folly 
for  us  to  put  our  heads  In  the  sand  and  to 
dismember  our  armed  forces.  For  this  might 
well  encourage  aggressive  nations  to  become 
more  aggressive  and  in  so  doing  to  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  our  own  safety. 

Our  country  needs  our  loyalty  and  our 
devotion.  It  needs  our  love  not  only  in  war 
but  In  those  periods  of  nominal  peace  out 
of  which  wars  grow.  At  the  moment  it  needs 
strength,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  to  help 
It  bring  peace  to  the  world.  It  can  get  this 
strength  only  from  us,  its  children.  Let  the 
words  of  our  lips  and  the  meditations  of  our 
hearts  be  governed  by  this  spirit  And  as 
In  war,  let  us  refrain  from  acts  which  might 
give  us  as  individuals  a  brief  advantage  over 
others,  but  which.  If  generalized,  would 
weaken  our  country,  sully  its  principles,  and 
bring  ultimate  disaster  to  It  and  to  us.  And 
I  urge  all  members  of  groups  whether  labor, 
employers,  political,  religious,  or  social  to 
realize  that  with  power  should  also  go  re- 
sponsibility and  restraint.  We  need  the  unity 
which  comes  n?)t  from  force  but  fellowship. 
The  differences  between  us  Americans  are 
far  less  important  than  the  interests  we 
have  In  common,  r  The  things  which  should 
bind  us  together  in  love  and  friendship  are 
stronger  than  the  forces  which  separate  ar-.d 
divide.  We  cannot  be  good  members  of  a 
world  society  or  of  the  United  Nations  unless 
we  are  first  of  al|  devoted  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

EVIL   FORCES    AT   WORK 

1  Shall  speak  frankly.     There  are  evU  forces 
at    work    which    would    pit    Catholics    and 
Protestants    against    each    other    and    both 
against  the  Jews  while  bitter  feeling  is  being 
stirred  up  between  whites  and  Negroes.     If 
we  fall  for  this  we  are  lost  because  we.  as  a 
Nation,  will  disintegrate.    We  of  all  faiths 
and  races  fought  unitedly  for  our  country 
In  time  of  war;   we  wish  to  live  as  friends 
In  times  of  peace.    When  the  Third  BatUl- 
lon  of  the  Seventh  Marines  was  struggling 
desperately  through  20  days  of  driving  rain 
and  heavy  losses  to  take  hlU  660  on  Cape 
Gloucester  In  January    1944,  the   spearhead 
was  a  company  led  by  Capt.  James  Shanley, 
a  devout  son  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  my 
dear   friend.    His   gunnery   sergeant    was   a 
Protestant  minister  from  Tennessee  who,  be- 
lieving  in   the   righteousness  of  our   cause, 
had   resigned  from  his  church  to  Join  the 
Marines  and  who  was  known  throughout  the 
battalion  as  the  best  shot  and  most  skillful 
fighting  man  in  the  ranks.     When  the  com- 
pany stormed  up  the  hill  under  heavy  fire. 
It  was  Jim  and  the  parson  who  were  out  In 
front.    They   drove   the  Japanese  from   the 
crest,   repulsed   a   counterattack,   and   then 
when   all   was   over,   the   minister  came   to 
Shanley  and  said,  "Captain,  it  was  God  who 
gave  this  hUl  to  us.    Let  us  give  our  thanks 
to  Him  and  pray  that  we  may  be  worthy  of 
It."    And  then  the  two  soaked  and  muddy 
marines,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  knelt  side 


by  side  and  prayed  silently  to  their  common 
God.  Jim  now  sleeps  In  the  American  Cem- 
etery at  Pelellu  and  I  do  not  know  where 
the  minister  Is.  but  I  do  know  that  these 
two  comrades  would  both  want  the  rest  of 
us  who  belong  to  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Christian  fellowship  to  cooperate  In 
matters  of  our  common  secular  life,  as  they 
did  on  the  slopes  of  hiU  660 

During  tbe  months  that  I  have  been  In 
the  hospital,  I  have  read  of  a  revival  and 
possible  Intensification  of  anti-Semitism. 
Well,  I  have  walked  through  many  of  our 
military  cemeteries  In  the  South  Pacific  and 
I  have  seen  tne  Star  of  David  over  many 
graves.  The  men  who  lie  there  were  our  true 
and  loyal  comrades  even  unto  death.  We 
would  be  false  to  the  loyalties  of  a  soldier  If 
we  permitted  hatred  for  the  Jewish  race  as 
such  to  flourish  In  this  country.  And  when 
I  think  of  how  so  many  Jews  are  self- 
sacrificing  in  the  charitable,  scientific,  and 
business  life  of  this  city,  any  wholesale  de- 
nunciation of  them  as  a  race  seems  obscene 
and  senseless. 

And  what  about  the  Negro?  On  the  first 
night  at  Pelellu.  when  the  Jap  mortars  were 
pounding  our  lines.  It  was  a  company  of 
Negro  stretcher  t>earers  who  rtished  through 
the  fire  to  evacuate  the  wounded.  They  did 
not  draw  the  color  line  and  they  carried 
many  a  southern  boy  to  safety  who,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  realized  that  those  of 
darker  skin  were  his  brothers  to  whom  he 
owed  In  part  his  safety  and  his  life.  I  hope 
that  greater  rather  than  less  cooperation  be- 
tween the  white  and  colored  races  will  grow 
out  of  the  war. 

JtnXJE  MEN  BT  WHAT  THET  DO 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  soldiers 
soon  come  to  Judge  a  man  by  what  he  Is  and 
does  and  not  by  his  religion,  his  race,  or  the 
color  of  his  skin.  That  is  a  lesson  which  our 
communities  would  do  well  to  learn.  Every 
man  should  be  given  an  equal  chance  and 
then  be  held  responsible  for  bis  individual 
acts  without  either  discrimination  or  favorit- 
ism. But  there  should  also  be  a  powerful 
Incentive  for  each  one  of  us  to  so  live  and  act 
that  we  will  reflect  honor  and  not  discredit 
upon  those  subdivisions  of  the  human  family 
to  which  we  belong. 

The  other  source  of  discord  which  looms 
threateningly  at  the  moment   is   Industrial 
strife.    Here  we  are  with  a  productive  ca- 
pacity which  could  give  a  decent  standard  of 
living  to  all,  provide  abundant  savings  for 
future  growth,  support  a  high  standard  of 
the    arts    and    sciences,    feed    the    starving 
abroad,  and  help  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
the  world.    It  is  to  the  Interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  this  volume  of  production  should 
roll  forth.     It  is  against  everybody's  Interest 
to  tie  It  up.     To  paralyze   the  country   by 
shutting  off  essential  materials  and  services 
Is  a  sure  way  to  hurt  the  great  mass  of  citi- 
zens, stir  up  internal  hatreds,  and  so  weaken 
ourselves  externally  that  we  can  neither  feed 
the  starving  nor  command  the  respect  of  the 
other   powers  which   are   eyeing   us   closely. 
Whatever  may  be  the  legitimate  differences 
between  workers  and  employers  concerning 
the    relative    distribution    of    the    national 
product,  certainly  their  mutual  Interest  to 
Increase  the  total  Is  far  greater,  and  It  Is 
the  height  of  folly  by  prolonged  struggles  to 
destroy  the  substance  of  what  is  being  strug- 
gled for.     Prior  to  entering  military  service 
I  was  for  17  years  a  national  arbitrator  In 
the   »>ewspaper   industry.    On   the  basis   of 
that   experience   I   want   to  say   that   given 
strong  tmlons  governed  by  a  sense  of  re- 
stralnt  and  responsibility  and  fair-minded 
employers  there   are  few  differences   which 
cannot  be  settled  aroimd  the  conference  or. 
If  necessary,  the  arbitration   table.    Before 
the  process  of  national  disintegration  goes 
any  further,  I  want  to  appeal,  as  a  humble 
citizen,  to  the  decent  sober  men  on  both 
sides  to  stop,  look,  and  listen.    Above  every 
group  Interest  Is  the  national  Interest,  and 


group  loyalty,  however  worthy  In  Its  place, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  wreck  the  inter- 
est of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Similarly,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  are 
well  aware  of  how  some  groups  of  employers 
have  combined  together  to  restrict  produc- 
tion and  so  boost  prices  as  to  make  excessive 
proflts.  There  are  many  InsUncee  of  thU 
and  they  almost  Invariably  hurt  the  general 
public  by  cutting  down  the  national  Income 
and  hence  limiting  employment  and  by  still 
further  concentrating  economic  power. 

My  comrades  In  the  hospital  for  example 
have  noted  the  recent  Federal  trials  In  which 
numerous  manufacturers  of  artificial  limbs 
were  found  guilty  of  combining  to  charge 
excessive  prices  for  artificial  hands  and  legs 
and  of  retarding  the  development  of  better 
limbs.  Other  defendants  In  this  trial  of- 
fered no  defense.  Such  acU  were  direct 
blows  at  the  happiness  and  self-respect  of 
one  of  the  most  defenseless  groups  In  our 
society.  There  are  many  similar  combina- 
tions which  enrich  the  individual  group  at 
the  expense  of  the  community.  The  more 
of  us  who  are  employers  on  the  one  hand 
and  members  of  trade  unions  on  the  other 
can  exercise  Internal  restraint  and  put 
our  country  first,  the  more  differences  can 
be  settled  peacefully  and  the  less  legisla- 
tion wUl  be  needed.  But  If  we  do  not  do 
this  or  If  we  permit  our  representatives  In 
both  camps  to  push  their  fighting  zeal  too 
far,  the  community  will  not  only  suffer  but 
m  order  to  prevent  being  torn  apart.  It  will 
have  to  try  to  Integrate  society  by  more 
stringent  measures.  So  Interdependent  has 
modem  society  become  that  we  are  our 
brother's  keeper  and  we  should  be  mature 
enough  to  recognize  that  fact.  <," 

MAKE     0EMCX3UTIC     STSTEM     WOBX 

I  knoi^  that  the  Marxists  declare  that  it 
is  impossible  to  bridge  over  these  economic 
confilcts  and  that  this  group  believes  they 
are  destined  to  increase  In  scope  and  Inten- 
sity until  they  finally  result  In  one  gigantic 
revolution.  This  will  only  occur  If  we  come  to 
accept  It  as  Inevitable.  It  need  not  be  If  we 
resolutely  determine  to  make  our  demo- 
cratic system  work.  That  system  has  ita 
faults  of  course  and  they  should  be  removed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  but  let  us  never  forget 
that  it  has  given  us  the  highest  national 
standard  of  living  In  the  world  and  an  aver- 
age real  hourly  Tage  which  dtirlng  the  last 
half-century  has  virtually  doubled  every  20 
years.  We  have  more  personal  and  political 
freedom  than  the  citizens  of  any  other  cotm- 
try.  Let  us  not  throw  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  spirit  In  which 
men  and  women  should  work  to  help  Improve 
American   life.     Our  democracy  Is  still   In- 
complete.   Of  course  there  are  sections  of  our 
population  which  need  better  schooling,  bet- 
ter medical  care  and  better  housing.    There 
are  still  submerged  sections  which   need  a 
higher    wage    scale.      The    general    upward 
trend  of  productivity  and  of  real  Income  wUl. 
if  permitted  to  operate,  remove  some  of  these 
abuses.     But  this  Is  a  slow  process  and  un- 
selfish spirits  will  naturally  wish  to  hasten 
the  pace.    But  let  us  all  be  careful  that  the 
struggle   to   better    America   is   carried   out 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  strengthen  rather 
than   weaken   the   country.     In   particular, 
true  liberals  should  not  permit  totaliUrlan 
bltch-hlkers  to  take  over  the  car  and  climb 
Into  the  driver's  seat.    For  these  gate-crash- 
ers  are   not    so   much    Interested    In    these 
reforms  themselves  as  they  are  In  using  them 
to  discredit  America  and  the  principles  of 
liberty. 

TOTAUTABIANS    StJPPUSS    FBEZDOM 

Of  course  the  totalltarlans  say  they  favor 
liberty— until  they  get  control.  Of  course 
tbey  want  freedom  of  speech  and  dlscuasloa 
In  the  United  States.  It  permlto  them  to 
qjread  their  propaganda.  But  In  tbe  coun- 
tries they  control,  they  have  suppressed  all 
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such  freedom.  There  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  would  do  the  same  thing  here  If 
they  were  ever  to  come  to  power — which  they 
won't.  There  is  In  fact  nothing  more  Im- 
moral than  for  political  totalltarlans  to  pre- 
tend that  they  are  believers  In  more  and 
.more  democracy  and  then,  when  they  have 
boodwlnked  enough  dupes,  proceed  to  sup- 
press all  the  principles  of  democracy   and 
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only  to  help  others:   and  If  this  power  Is 
abused.  It  will  be  removed  from  them. 

DISABLED   VETERANS   BESOLim 

I  believe  that  virtually  all  men  In  their 
limer  hearts  want  such  a  life  for  themselves 
and  for  their  fellows.  They  are  frequently 
cynical  and  often  dominated  by  Individual 
and  group  selfishness.    But  as  the  experience 


Bttt  then  should  come  the  resolution  to  sin 
no  more.  If  ever  a  society  needed  to  be 
purified.  It  Is  otirs  of  today.  Let  the  high 
devotion  of  the  war  return.  The  lines  of 
Wordsworth  written  In  1802  apply  sharply 
to  us  In  1946:  "We  are  selfish  men.  O  raise 
us  up,  return  to  us  again,  and  give  us  man- 
ners, virtue,  freedom,  power." 
In  Washington,  between  the  White  House 
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resentatives,  -which  should  make  this 
Office  of  Price  Administration  help  pro- 
duction and  distribution  instead  of 
strangling  it. 

Strikes  Hrr  the  Small  Farmed  in  Acute 
Shortage  or  MACHrNERT— Mark  Slt-livan 
Tells  How  Failtjrx  of  Hat  Balers  To 
Reach  Market  This  Season,  Together 
WrrH    Rains,    Plague    the    Lonc-Toiung 


Even  so,  much  of  the  food  value  of  the  hay 
was  lost  by  the  wetting  and  second  drying. 
In  some  cases,  after  the  second  drying,  came 
yet  more  rain.  This  practically  destroyed 
the  food  value  of  the  hay;  it  was  not  worth 
salvaging. 

What  this  wUl  mean  In  the  form  of  less 
mUk  for  city  consumers  next  winter  or  higher 
cost  of  milk  due  to  buying  hay  that  is  scarce 
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tlon  is  existing  on  about  1.500  calories— 
mostly  starches.  Her  cities  are  destroyed 
and  her  orphans  beg  for  food.  Her  in- 
fant mortality  Is  20  percent  per  year  and 
tuberculosis  runs  rampant. 

We  have  contributed  somewhat  to  a 
program  for  temporary  relief.  Some 
wheat  and  canned  foo^  have  found  iheir 
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such  freedom.  There  1b  erery  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  woiild  do  the  same  thing  here  if 
they  were  ever  to  come  to  power — which  they 
won't.  There  is  In  fact  nothing  more  Im- 
moral than  for  political  totalltarians  to  pre- 
tend that  they  are  believers  in  more  and 
.more  democracy  and  then,  when  they  have 
hoodwinked  enough  dupes,  proceed  to  sup- 
press all  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
govern  by  propaganda  and  terror  rather  than 
by  consent.  True  believers  in  America 
should  not  be  fooled  by  the  sheep's  clothing 
In  which  some  of  these  wolves  are  attired. 
The  disguise  is  transparent  and  should  not 
be  tolerated.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Catholic  Labor  Alliance  Ui  doing 
such  excellent  work.  It  Is  laboring  serloiuly 
to  Improve  American  life  but  It  Is  resolute 
In  its  deoermlnation  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom shall  not  be  entrusted  to  its  enemies. 
It  sees,  as  do  all  true  liberals,  that  by  remov- 
ing or  lessening  social  Injustices,  we  decrease 
the  festering  spots  which  may  breed  totali- 
tarianism and  that  instead  we  make  it  more 
possible  for  true  democracy  to  flourish. 

For  the  purpose  to  be  sought  is  the  good 
life  and  this  for  all  and  not  merely  for  a 
favored  few.  What  Is  this  good  life?  It  Is 
one  which  on  the  material  side  is  rooted  in 
adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  with 
relative  economic  security.  It  is  life  func- 
tioning In  a  free  community  where  the  facili- 
ties of  recreation,  education,  and  beauty  are 
available  for  all  who  can  profit  thereby.  It 
t*  a  life  of  productive  activity  and  progress, 
where  men  find  Joy  In  work  and  in  creation. 
Above  all.  it  Is  a  life  of  friendship  between 
persons  and  classes  within  our  country  and 
between  peoples  and  nations  internationally. 
It  is  a  life  lived  reverently  in  the  spirit  of 
humility.  Some  will  smile  at  this  and  say, 
"That  Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  you  are 
describing,  not  the  earth  as  it  can  be  made 
from  faulty  human  beings."  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  our  Lord  told  us  to  pray  (and 
therefore  to  labor)  that  His  kingdom  might 
indeed  come  on  earth.  And  If  we  but  know 
the  goal  toward  which  we  are  striving,  then 
we  are  stronger  and  more  integrated.  In  our 
efforts  and  we  approach  It  more  closely. 

tTNIONS  NEIOEn  TO  PBOTECT  WOBKZSS 

One  of  the  ways  we  can  get  this  good  life 
is  by  diffusing  power.    It  was  a  great  Eng- 
lishman,   Lord    Acton,    who    observed,    "All 
power  corrupts,  and  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely."    That  is  true  of  both  economic 
'  and  political  power.    In  the  economic  field 
we  need,  therefore,  a  breaking  up  of  monopo- 
listic combinations  so  that  smaller  competi- 
tive concerns  may  have  a  greater  chance  to 
flourish.    Stockholders  should   have   greater 
control  over  corporations,  and  home  owner- 
ship should  be  encouraged.     Farm  tenants 
should  be  helped  to  become  self-reliant  farm 
owners,    and    cooperative    associations    can 
^  help  to  market  farm  products  and  make  pur- 
'  cfuses  for  them.    Unions  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect workers  from  the  great  power  wielded 
by    giant   corporations,    but    in    turn    these 
unions  should  be  democratically  controlled 
by   their    members.    On   the   political   side, 
vigorous  State  and  local  governments  should, 
by  performing  vlUl  functions,  give  to  citl- 
aens  the  feeling  that  they  belong  and  can 
control  their  own  destinies.     By  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  political  parties, 
the  citizens  can  make  them  egencies  for  an 
honest  decision  upon  public  policies  and  pre- 
vent them  from  being  controlled  by  a  few. 
Above  all.  If  the  press  and  radio  be  kept  free, 
and  In  tiu-n  feel  a  responsibility  for  accurate 
reporting  of  the  news,  and  If  honest  public 
discussion  is  protected  and  encouraged,  then. 
Indeed,  men  will  have  sufficient  power  to  feel 
secure  and  to  take  pride  In  their  activities. 
but  not  so  much  power  as  to  tyrannize  over 
others.     Through  all  these  institutions.  In- 
tegrity, fair  dealing,  tolerance,  and  mutual 
helpfulness  should  be  Insisted  cm.  and  under 
the  white  glare  of  publicity  can  largely  be 
obtained.    Men  will  be  entrusted  with  power 


only  to  help  others:   and  If  this  power  is 
abused.  It  will  be  removed  from  them. 

DISABLED   VTTERAKS   BESOLXm 

Z  believe  that  virtually  all  men  In  their 
Inner  hearts  want  such  a  life  for  themselves 
and  for  their  fellows.  They  are  frequently 
cynical  and  often  dominated  by  individual 
and  group  selfishness.  But  as  the  experience 
of  war  has  taught  us,  these  qualities  are  not 
all  of  man.  If  men  can  see  the  need,  they 
can  rise  to  great  heights.  I  have  spent  the 
better  portion  of  this  last  year  in  a  naval 
hospital  to  which  many  of  the  more  seriously 
wounded  servicemen  have  been  brought. 
There  are  many  there  who  will  never  again 
see  the  light  of  day,  many  who  have  lost  a 
leg  or  an  arm  or  sometimes  two  limbs,  there 
are  a  number  who  have  had  their  faces  and 
bodies  burned  almost  beyond  reccgnition, 
and  there  are  others  who  with  their  legs  en- 
cased in  steel  are  struggling  desperately  to 
walk.  Up  until  recently,  as  I  have  lived  and 
talked  with  these  men,  they  have  seemed  to 
be  resolute  and  determined  without  regrets 
for  the  sacrifices  they  made.  But  in  these 
last  few  weeks  as  popular  pressure  has 
mounted  to  break  up  our  Army,  and  as  In- 
dustrial confusion  has  spread,  I  have  seen 
the  shadows  come  over  their  faces  and  have 
heard  much  bitter  and  penetrating  talk.  I 
can  tell  you  what  many  of  them  are  thinking 
and  saying.  It  Is  this:  "Perhaps  we  made  a 
mistake  and  were  played  for  suckers.  The 
people  out  in  civilian  life  said  we  must  de- 
fend our  country  and  promised  that  they 
would  also  be  true  to  it.  So  we  went  out 
and  got  shot  up.  But  it  begins  to  look  as 
if  we  were  baited  with  words  and  that  now 
people  think  their  bodies  are  safe,  they  are 
up  to  the  old  trick  of  gutting  the  country,  if 
they  can  make  a  dollar  out  of  It.  If  that  Is 
the  sort  of  country  we  have  and  the  kind  of 
people  who  live  In  it,  then  I  was  a  fool  to 
be  taken  in.  I  should  have  tried  to  wriggle 
out  of  the  draft  and  have  made  money  in 
the  black  market.  The  civilians  told  me  of 
the  solemn  duty  we  owed  our  country  but 
all  they  Ulk  about  now  is  what  their  rights 
and  prirlleges  are  while  they  n*ver  seem  to 
think  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Patriotism  Is  apparently  something  for  the 
other  fellow  to  practise." 

As  I  hear  that  talk  expressed  In  salty 
four-letter  words,  It  is  hard  to  keep  back 
both  anger  and  tears.  And  I  And  myself 
thinking  of  the  route  my  division  took  across 
the  Pacific,  of  the  battles  on  Guadalcanal, 
Cape  Gloucester,  Peleliu,  and  then  down 
on  the  5-yard  line  at  Okinawa.  And  I  think 
of  all  the  other  combat  divisions,  and  of 
the  fliers,  ard  the  men  on  the  ships  at  sea. 
I  think  of  the  men  who  would  volunteer  for 
dangerous  missions, :  who  would  never  hang 
back  but  who  would  push  onward.  I  think 
of  those  who  gave  their  lives  to  gain  a  little 
piece  of  coral,  valueless  In  Itself,  but  at  the 
time  tremendously  Important  to  the  future 
of  this  country.  I  think  of  the  men  who 
rest  under  the  little  white  crosses,  many  of 
them  my  friends,  whose  eager  spirit  still 
seems  somehow  alive.  Were  these  men 
wrong? 

WHO    IS    RIGHT? 

Or  is  It  we,  the  living,  who  are  desecrat- 
ing the  memory  of  our  dead?  Is  it  our 
selfish  bodies  who  have  forgotten  so  soon 
that  we  should  live  our  lives  for  others? 
Is  it  we  who  by  self-indulgence  and  hatred 
are  making  their  anguish  and  obliteration 
an  almost  obscene  jest? 

Who  U  right?  Is  it  we  or  they?  Those 
who  took  part  in  the  conflict  know  that  It 
Is  they  who  were  right,  for  as  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  that  thrice-wounded  soldier 
of  the  Civil  War,  once  declared:  "Out  of 
heroism  comes  faith  In  the  worth  of  hero- 
ism." If  they  were  right,  then  It  Is  we 
of  today  who  are  wrong.  And  If  we  are 
wrong,  then  we  should  mend  our  ways.  The 
first  requirement  is  always  a  humble  heart. 


But  then  should  come  the  resolution  to  tin 
no  more.  If  ever  a  aociety  needed  to  be 
purlfled.  it  Is  oun  of  today.  Let  the  high 
devotion  of  the  war  return.  The  lines  of 
Wordsworth  written  In  1802  apply  sharply 
to  us  in  194€:  "We  are  selfish  men.  O  raise 
us  up,  return  to  va  again,  and  give  tis  man- 
ners,  virtue,  freedom,  power." 

In  Washington,  between  the  White  House 
and  the  river,  is  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
where.  Ln  a  Doric  temple  of  marble,  is  Daniel 
French's  seated  Lincoln.  There  is  sadness 
and  fatigue  lu  his  face,  as  there  was  during 
the  Civil  War,  but  there  is  also  devotion  and 
the  faith  that  Jtistlce  and  mercy  will  ulti- 
mately triumph.  As  one  watches  the  throngs 
come  up  the  steps,  they  become  quieter  and 
as  they  step  inside  the  memorial  their  hats 
are  Immediately  taken  off.  The  men  and 
women  peer  up  into  the  face  of  our  folk  hero 
and  our  Illinois  prairie  son.  On  the  sides 
of  the  memorial  they  read  the  graven  beairty 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address  and  the  Second 
Inaugural,  and  as  they  leave  they  are  better 
men  and  women  and  in  their  hearts  as  well 
as  In  that  temple  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  Is  enshrined  forever.  Many  a  hard- 
boiled  politician  has  lingered  there  and  has 
been  a  bit  less  selfish  afterward  Just  as 
the  lungs  clear  the  blood  of  its  impurities  so 
does  such  a  civic  shrine  act  as  a  spiritual 
cleanser.  That  Is  what  the  spirit  of  our 
Saviour  has  been  doing  through  the  centuries. 
And  In  this  period  of  our  need  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  that  resource  nor  to  neg- 
lect His  temples. 

The  reform  must  come  first  from  the 
hearts  of  men.  If  we  but  catch  the  spirit 
for  which  our  comrades  fought  and  died  and 
for  which  our  great  heroes  have  lived,  then 
this  Nation  will  cease  to  be  a  house  divided 
by  selfishness  and  will  become  Instead  a 
hcuse  undivided  and  a  family  united  in  fel- 
lowship. Laws  will  still  be  needed  to  re- 
strain the  selfish  minority  but  the  founda- 
tions of  our  country  will  stand  foursquare  on 
Justice,  mercy,  love,  and  active  good  wUi. 


Strikes  Caasc  Farm  Machinery  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  NBW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OHD,  I  include  an  article  by  Mark  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Mr.  Sullivan  found 
to  be  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania  is  also 
true  in  my  section  of  New  York  State. 
We  cannot  blame  all  the  farm  machin- 
ery shortage  on  labor,  however.  It  is 
true  that  production  has  been  at  a  very 
low  ebb  because  of  strikes,  coal,  a.ad  steel 
shortages.  But  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble 
is  due  to  OPA  regulations.  Farm  ma- 
chinery dealers  have  contacted  me  with 
reference  to  the  deliberate  reducticvi  in 
discounts  allowed  them  by  orders  issued 
by  the  OPA.  The  honest  dealer  refuses 
to  sell,  but  the  unscrupulous  dealer  takes 
a  nice,  fat,  under-the-table  cash  bonus 
and  the  farmer  with  the  most  money  pets 
the  new  machinery.  The  poor  farmer 
with  the  greatest  need  for  new  machinery 
goes  without .  We  hope  that  the  OPA  will 
learn  some  day  that  they  have  acted 
most  unrealistically  and  we  all  hope  that 
the  President  will  sign  the  bill  which  was 
approved  Tuesday  in  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, -which  should  make  this 
OflBce  of  Price  Administration  help  pro- 
duction and  distribution  instead  of 
strangling  it. 

Strtkis  Hrr  the  Small  Farmeh  in  Acxttb 
Shoktace  or  MACHrNEsr — Mark  Suluvan 
Tills  How  FAiLcmi  op  Hat  Balsbs  To 
Reach  Market  This  Season.  Togethek 
Wrra  Rains,  Plague  the  Long-Toiunc 
CaowEss 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

AvoNOiV''.  Chesteb  Countt,  Pa.,  June  25. — 
To  the  farmers  hereabouts  came  the  labor 
problem.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  farm  labor. 
Of  employed  workers  there  are  few.  On  the 
family-sized  farms  that  mainly  compose  this 
community,  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the 
larmers  and  members  of  their  famiUes.  Such 
employed  workers  as  there  are  have  had 
long-continued  and  happy  relations.  It  was 
the  national  labor  problem  that  descended 
upon  the  community.  It  came  at  the  height 
of  the  haying  season. 

Hay  Is  cut,  left  long  enough  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  then  baled  in  the  field  and  taken  to  the 
bam.  Baling  in  the  field  has  become  in- 
creasingly the  practice.  The  ancient  custom 
of  taking  a  hay  wngon  to  the  field,  pitching 
the  loose  hay  upon  it,  going  to  the  barn, 
then  pitching  the  hay  from  the  wagon  to 
mow  has  for  several  years  been  passing  away. 
Persons  who  have  old  photograph?  of  loaded 
hay  wagons,  especially  ones  drawn  by  horses, 
should  preserve  them,  for  they  are  becoming 
a  record  of  the^past,  almost  as  remote  from 
modern  farm  life  as  Currier  and  Ives  prints 
of  men  mowing  hay  by  hand,  with  scythes. 

pitchfork  discarded 

Almost  equally  obsolete  are  pictures  of 
farmers  pitching  hay  with  a  fork.  Long  ago 
the  labor  of  getting  loose  hay  from  field  to 
mow  was  shortened,  at  the  barn,  by  a  ciui- 
bersome  mechanical  device  which  could  lift 
the  hay  in  big  btmches  from  the  wagon  and 
carry  it  to  the  mow  by  a  kind  of  cumbersome 
trolley.  Lately  that,  too,  has  become  obso- 
lete. To  avoid  handling  loose  hay  has  be- 
come a  necessity  enforced  by  cost.  Baling 
the  bay  in  the  field  and  handling  it  in  this 
compact  form  consumes  perhaps  less  than 
a  third  of  the  labor  entailed  by  ^iie  old  way. 

Hay  balers  are  heavy  machines.  During 
the  war  they,  like  other  farm  machinery,  be- 
came difficult  to  get,  because  of  the  diversion 
of  factories  to  war  work.  This  scarcity  the 
farmers  endured  as  an  Incident  of  war. 
There  arose  a  neighborhood  cooperation.  A 
farmer  who  had  a  usable  machine  would  use 
it  to  do  his  neighbors  work.  This  took  care- 
ful timing  and  prearrangement.  and  long  and 
concentrated  hours,  for  the  seasons  of  farm 
work  are  short.  It  was  not  unusual  to  hear 
the  hum  of  balers  or  other  machines  com- 
ing across  the  moonlit  fields  as  late  as*  10 
o'clock  at  night. 

.  But  a  year  ago.  when  the  war  ended,  farm- 
ers looked  forward  to  replenishing  their  worn 
machinery.  Probably  most  farmers,  during 
the  summer  of  1945,  as  they  got  along  with 
worn  machinery,  or  in  some  cases  without 
machines  at  all,  hopefully  anticipated  that 
by  the  harvest  of  1946  they  could  get  new 
machines  and  with  them  some  amelioration 
of  work  and  anxiety.  But  as  the  present  hay- 
ing season  approached  farmers  were  told 
that  new  balers  were  scarce  or  not  to  be  had. 
The  reasons  they  were  told  included  pro- 
longed strikes  in  factories  making  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

RAINS    ARE    /.DDED    BLOW 

To  this  detriment  was  added,  during  June, 
untimely  rains.  A  farmer  mowed  his  hay, 
and  had  the  day  or  two  of  sunshine  necessary 
to  dry  It.  At  that  point,  if  he  had  a  baler 
of  his  own,  he  could  have  get  his  hay  to  the 
bam.  But  while  waiting  for  neighborhood 
balers,  generously  willing  but  hard  pressed, 
rain  fell  for  2  to  3  days.  That  meant  wait- 
ing for  mere  sunshi.ie  to  dry  out  the  hay. 
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Even  so.  much  of  the  food  value  of  the  hay 
was  lost  by  the  wetting  and  second  drying. 
In  some  cases,  after  the  second  drying,  came 
yet  more  rain.  This  practically  destroyed 
the  food  value  of  the  hay;  it  was  not  worth 
salvaging. 

What  this  win  mean  in  the  form  of  less 
milk  for  city  consumers  next  winter  or  higher 
cost  of  milk  due  to  buying  hay  that  Is  scarce 
and  likely  to  be  high  priced,  every  farmer 
knows— to  calculate  accurately  the  trans- 
muting of  hay  and  other  form  of  stock  feed 
Into  mUk  Is  part  of  a  modem  farmer's  edu- 
cation. He  knows,  too.  the  practical  grass- 
roots phase  of  the  national  economic  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  labor  situation,  and 
out  of  prices  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. 

So  far  as  the  farmer  sees  labor  difficulties 
as  a  cause  of  food  scarcity,  he  Is  likely  to  be 
unsympathetic.  Reading  in  the  papers  or 
hearing  by  radio  disputes  about  an  8-hour 
day  and  a  5-day  week,  the  farmer  reflects 
upon  the  length  of  his  own  workday  which, 
in  seasons  of  reaping  and  planting,  begins 
at  milking  time,  half  past  five  or  so  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  into  moonlight  hours 
in  the  field. 


Polaml 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  ELSAESSER 

or  NEW  torx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  ELSAESSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  1.  1939,  Poland  was  invaded. 
Her  cities  were  bombed  and  an  unde- 
clared war  was  thrust  upon  her  by  an 
aggressor  nation. 

On  that  eventful  day  the  first  of  the 
vast  number  of  orphans  and  half  orphans 
of  Poland  were  created,  and  the  entire 
world  became  aware  of  Rolands  will  to 
remain  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
The  defense  was  magnificent  but  hope- 
less. City  after  city  fell  to  the  larger  and 
better  equippt-d  enemy  but  Poland's  sons 
and  daughters  fought  on.  They  left  their 
motherland  behind  them  to  serve  in 
France,  Noi"way.  and  other  European  na- 
tions, and  finally  left  the  Continent  to 
fight  with  England  and  America. 

In  the  year  1944,  Polish  soldiers  of 
freedom  again  returned  to  the  Continent 
with  the  invading  armies  of  the  Allies 
and  fought  in  Italy  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. On  every  battlefield  they  shed 
their  blood  that  Poland  might  live  again. 

Today  the  battle  flags  are  partly  furled. 
The  shooting  is  over.  The  casualties  can 
be  counted.  The  cause  they  fought  for 
has  triumphed. 

Poland  should  be  a  grateful  happy 
land.  Her  people  should  be  thankful  and 
contented.  Her  sacrifices  have  been  so 
great,  her  spirit  so  exalted,  that  the  com- 
ing of  peace  and  victory  should  have 
brought  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  a 
feeling  of  security.  Yet  none  of  these 
conditions  exists  there  today.  In  fact, 
the  exact  opposite  is  apparent. 

An  eminent  American,  cur  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  calls  it  the 
land  that  ham  suffered  most  and  is  in 
direst  need.  He  actually  viewed  the  mis- 
ery, the  disease,  and  the  suffering  of 
some  of  the  people  of  Poland.  They  have 
neither  food  nor  freedom.    The  popula- 


tion is  existing  on  about  1.500  calories— 
mostly  starches.  Her  cities  are  destroyed 
and  her  orphans  beg  for  food.  Her  in- 
fant mortality  is  20  percent  per  year  and 
tuberculosis  runs  rampant. 

We  have  contributed  somewhat  to  a 
program  for  temporary  relief.  Some 
wheat  and  c&nned  foo^  have  found  their 
way  to  Poland,  but  e\'en  that  relief  Is 
hampered  by  outside  interference  in  the 
national,  political,  and  economic  life  of 
Poland. 

Unlike  any  of  the  victorious  nations, 
Poland's  frontiers  are  being  changed  and 
Poles  are  required  to  migrate  from  thtir 
homes  to  other  areas  because  Russia  has 
annexed  the  territory  in  which  Uiey  lived 
and  it  is  no  longer  a  part  of  Poland. 
Under  these  conditions  of  migration  and 
uncertainty,  no  progress  can  possibly  ba 
made  by  these  people.  They  plant  no 
crop  and  they  reap  no  harvest.  They  are 
herded  into  freight  trains  and  deposited 
like  merchandise  on  strange  soil  to  live 
or  die.  They  have  no  voice  in  their  des- 
tiny. They  choose  not  and  their  cries 
fall  on  ears  that  hear  not.  Is  this  the 
fruit  of  victory? 

Russia  picks  the  government  and  the 
spokesman  for  the  government.  Russia 
issues  the  edicts  and  the  Poles  either 
obey  or  go  to  Siberia,  where  they  ve 
liquidated.  Is  this  the  freedom  they 
fought  for?  Rusaa  selects  the  repre- 
senUUves  on  the  United  NaUons  Coun- 
cils and  the  puppets  vote  the  will  of  Sta- 
lin and  Molotov.  The  voice  may  be  a 
Polish  voice,  speaking  the  ancient  Polish 
language,  but  the  action  and  the  vote  is 
as  Russian  as  the  Kremlin.  We.  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  have  a  share  in 
this  misery.  It  is  our  responsibility  too. 
The  decision  of  an  American  President! 
made  alone  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  American  people,  helped  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  Poland.  The  Yalta 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  the  name 
of  America,  helped  to  seal  the  Polish  des- 
tiny, create  the  misery  and  sufferinp.  and 
deny  to  the  gallant  and  faithful  ally  the 
freedom  her  sons  and  daughters  earned. 

Today  vast  numbers  of  brave  Polish 
soldiers  are  roaming  Europe,  offering 
their  services  in  exchange  for  a  .sense  of 
security.  They  dared  not  go  back  to  the 
land  of  their  ancestors  for  they  face 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who 
dominate  Poland.  Is  this  freedom? 
Should  people  be  required  to  flght,  bleed, 
and  die  in  order  to  obtain  Russian  domi- 
nation? 

The  entire  American  Nation,  not  a 
handful  of  Americans  of  Polish  extrac- 
tion, must  become  aware  of  these  condi- 
tions, and  our  State  Department  and  our 
Chief  Executive  must  express  the  true 
voice  of  America  against  persecution, 
misery,  and  oppression.  Out  of  the 
watery  grave  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
where  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four 
freedoms"  were  once  so  proudly  pio- 
claimed,  these  freedoms  must  be  rescued 
and  proclaimed  anew — sincerely  and 
honestly. 

Freedom  from  fear  and  want,  freedom 
from  persecution  and  slavery.  mu."?t  be 
sought  for  the  people  of  Poland.  Their 
contribution  to  victory  must  be  recog« 
nized  and  real  constnictive  steps  taken 
to  insure  for  them  a  sen^e  of  secui ity  and   \ 
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dignity  that  is  commensurate  with  Po- 
land's sacrifices.  This  should  be  done  in 
concert  with  other  nations  if  possible; 
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the  pattern  of  uprooting  and  exiling  and  of 
a  scorched -earth  policy.  They  enslaved  the 
Israelites,  burnt  their  cities,  laid  waste  Jeru- 


Hence  the  choice — Christianity  or  atheism, 
freedom  or  slavery,  the  gospel  of  love  or  the 

eOSDel    of    hnt^         I'hi 


Mask  ia  Intenutioiuil  PropasaB<U 
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dignity  that  is  commensurate  with  Po- 
land's sacrifices.  This  should  be  done  in 
concert  with  other  nations  if  possible; 
otherwise  it  should  be  advocated  and 
persistently  urged  by  America  alone. 


Exports  and  Imports  of  Beef  and  Pork 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

I  HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  of- 
ficial table  from  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  which  I  will  include  below, 
indicates  that  except  during  World  War 
periods  and  in  1943.  our  beef  imports 
have  exceeded  our  beef  exports.  This 
table  also  shows  that  although  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  pork-produc- 
ing nation,  with  the  largest  corn-pro- 
ducing area,  pork  imports  in  1935  and 
1937  exceeded  the  exports — even  though 
a  domestic  scarcity  program  was  being 
carried  out. 

The  exports  of  pork  from  1931  to  1940 
were  only  156.000.000  pounds  more  than 
the  imports.  This  156,000,000  pounds  is 
a  rather  small  export  quantity  in  com- 
parison to  the  573,000.000-pound  average 
net  exports  from  1921  to  1930:  the  946,- 
000.000-pound  net  exports  of  1910  to 
1920:  and  the  516,000,000  net  exports 
from  1901  to  1910. 

The  619.000,000-pound  average  net  ex- 
port of  beef  from  1901  to  1910  dwindled 
down  to  an  average  net  export  of  only 
50,000,000  pounds  from  1911  to  1920  be- 
cause of  the  Underwood  tariff  reduction. 
The  amount  of  net  exports  was  changed 
to  a  net  import  of  117,000.000  pounds 
during  the  10-year  period  1921  to  1930, 
and  up  to  a  229,000,000-pound  net  im- 
port from  1931  to  1940.  Although  the 
United  States  Is  the  greatest  livestock- 
producing  area  in  the  world,  it  has  de- 
pended upon  beef  of  other  lands  for  Its 
domestic  use  and  consumption. 

The  following  table  also  indicates  a 
large  Increase  in  the  exports  of  pork  in 
1942  and  1943,  but  these  exports  about 
equal  the  exports  following  World  War  I: 
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duction, consumption,  and  the  difference 
between  production  and  consumption, 
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'  Estim.itrd  production,  m  dressed  carcas,"  weipht. 
from  total  Lnited  States  sbiughter.  plus  tbc  estimated 
dressed  weight  of  domestic  exfxwts  of  live  cattle. 

•Apparent  consumption  calculated  from  production 
plus  imports  minus  exports. 

'  Difference  between  actual  lepiorted  exports  and  im 
ports  (minu.4  sign  indicates  excess  of  imports)  of  livo 
cattle  and  calves  and  of  beef  and  veal  in  all  l<>rnis.  All 
data  converted  to  dressed-weight  basis. 

•  E.nimated  production  of  pork  (excluding  lard)  from 
total  United  States  slaughter;  imports  and  exports  o: 
live  hogs  have  alway*  been  unimportant  and  no  adjust 
ments  were  made  on  that  account. 

•  .\ctU3l  consumption  !is  estimated  tiy  the  Depart 
raont  of  Agriculture.  Since  [>ork  stocks  and  change.'; 
in  them  are  large,  possible  inaccuracies  in  reporting  stocks 
may  affect  somewhat  the  validity  of  these  totals  in  cer 
tain  years. 

•  The  difference  between  the  Department's  estimated 
production  and  reported  con.^umption.  Actual  export.^ 
and  imports  o.  anim  '.Is  and  mt-ats  in  the  various  forms 
have  not  been  computed,  possible  inaccuracies  in  esti 
mates  of  production  and  reported  con.sumplion  afloct 
the  acCTiracy  of  this  column 

Source:  Based  on  ofTici-jl  stitisiics.   Departments  ( 
Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  one  more  example 
of  Inviting  imports  of  livestock  products, 
the  production  of  which  products  are  as- 
sociated with  a  system  of  agriculture 
which  will  conserve  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  while  the  exportation  of  soil-deplet- 
ing crops,  like  cotton,  are  enjoying  export 
subsidies. 


Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Dr.  James  A. 
Reeves 
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Thursday,  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  baccalaureate  ser- 
mon by  Dr.  James  A.  Reeves,  president 
of  Seton  Hill  College,  at  Seton  Hill  Col- 
lege, Greensburg,  Pa. 

The  reflections  as  outlined  in  this  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Reeves  are  well  worthy  of 
any  intelligent  person's  perusal.  For 
this  reason  I  am  impelled  to  have  it  pub- 
lished in  the  Record,  in  the  hope  that 
everyone  who  receives  the  Record  will 
read  it.  It  is  deserving  of  wide  dissemi- 
nation. 

"The  double-minded  man  Is  Inconstant  In 
all  his  ways."     (St.  James  1:8.) 

Dear  graduates,  soon  you  will  leave  this 
college.  Your  classmates  and  the  members 
of  the  faculty  regret  that  4  years  have  come 
to  a  close.  You  are  reluctant  to  leave  your 
friends.  You  have  gained  much  from  one 
another,  even  so  much  as  from  the  classroom. 
The  nature  of  friendship  makes  It  so.  You 
have  exchanged  thoughts,  you  have  discussed 
personal  and  Impersonal  affairs,  you  have 
agreed  and  disagreed  and  most  Important 
you  have  learned  that  however  friends  may 
differ  perforce  varied  gifts,  motives,  and  alms, 
these  need  not  dissolve  the  bonds  that  hold 
them  together.  The  meeting  of  personalities 
has  refined  sentiment  and  tempered  ambi- 
tion. From  that  mutual  consideration  Qows; 
while  gentle  suggestion  and  saintly  praise 
have  left  you  mutual  debtors.  The  parting 
Is  inevitable.  You  will  miss  one  another. 
We  win  miss  you.  But  duty  beckons.  You 
leave  to  go  on  to  greater  responsibilities,  and 
likely  to  higher  accomplishments. 

In*  a  peculiar  way  the  voice  of  duty  reveals 
all  earthly  things,  however  vast,  as  mutable, 
passing,  even  sorrowful.  But  when  we  view 
the  earthly  In  the  divine  light  of  Eternal 
things  we  gain  strength  and  we  are  heart- 
ened. No  task  Is  too  great,  no  surrender  too 
heart-breaking,  no  sacrifice  unsupportable. 
We  are  safe  In  God.     He  abides  forever. 

You  leave  Seton  Hill  at  a  critical  time 
This  Is'  the  age  of  paradox.  You  came  here 
when  men  fought  to  conserve  freedom.  You 
leave  when  they  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  from  the  wars.  They  succeeded  only 
in  part.  They  stopped  military  aggression. 
They  did  not  win  world  peace.  Men  died 
that  people  might  be  happy  In  their  homes, 
till  their  fields,  raise  their  families,  go  to 
school,  work  their  mills,  trade  in  their  mar- 
kets, worship  God,  and  live  in  peace.  But 
death,  wounds,  pain,  sacrifice,  and  depleted 
natural  resources  have  not  realized  those 
alms.    Tyranny  prevails  in  many  parts. 

Big  governments  ilslocate  peoples,  deny 
them  food,  wreck  their  Industries,  take  their 
tools,  force  men  Into  labor  battalions  to  make 
compensation  in  kind;  close  their  markets, 
schools,  churches,  allow  no  Intercommunica- 
tion, no  relief,  because  disarmed  and  de- 
feated armies  may  be  a  threat.  Victorious 
armies.  It  is  said,  must  secure  frontiers  for 
military  purposes:  In  reality  for  the  control 
of  peoples  and  trade.  Sickness,  distress, 
starvation,  and  death  follow  These  are  the 
blessings  of  the  last  crusade.  Nothing  since 
the  invasions  of  Sargon  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
match  the  crueltv  inflicted  upon  contem- 
porary Europe.     The  Assyrian  tyrants  gave 
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the  pattern  of  uprooting  and  exUing  and  of 
a  scorched -earth  policy.  They  enslaved  the 
Israelites,  burnt  their  cities,  laid  waste  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Temple,  and  transported  the 
political  leaders,  the  elders,  the  artisans,  the 
well-to-do  and  located  them  by  the  river  of 
Gazon  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  (IV  Kings 
rvll:  6.) 

The  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  free- 
doms" were  drawn  up  when  you  were  in 
high  school.  To  all  of  us  those  documents 
were  beacons.  They  have  been  blotted  out 
by  a  suffocating  night.  Idealism  built  the 
armies.  A  cold  pragmatism  leaves  civilians 
In  despair.  No  comfort  comes  from  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  oscillation  of  a  providential 
law  decrees  this  age  of  paradox.  God  does 
not  cast  misery  upon  men.  God  gave  men 
Intelligence.  Men  will  not  use  It.  God  gave 
men  freedom.  Men  exchange  it  for  tyranny. 
God  dowered  men  with  the  capacity  to  love 
one  another.  They  .stifle  it  In  their  hearts. 
They  are  double-minded  men.  Inconstant  In 
all  their  ways.  Avarice  and  pride  have  split 
the  unity  of  the  mind  and  soul,  sundered 
Judgment,  and  vitiated  sentiment.  Love  Is 
Impossible.  Hate  prevails  This  Is  a  paradox. 
It  belies  the  nature  of  man. 

Man  has  dignity  and  worth  because  he  Is 
a  creature  of  God  and  a  member  of  the  hu- 
man family,  not  because  he  is  a  member  of 
a  party  or  a  state  The  vast  range  of  man's 
Individual  endowments  in  mind,  heart,  and 
body  create  a  bond  of  dependence  that  leads 
even  In  nature  to  a  society  of  love.  His  soul 
sanctifled  by  the  Holy  Ghost  has  bonds  that 
leads  to  a  supernatural  love  as  a  basis  for 
a  supernatural  society.  Hence,  whether  as 
part  of  creation,  the  order  of  nature,  or  as 
part  of  the  order  of  the  redeemed  In  Christ, 
his  society,  his  relations  with  his  fellow  men, 
should  be  those  of  love.  Hate  is  unnatural. 
Hate  is  sin.  Any  condition  save  love,  re8r>ect, 
reverence  implies  an  Imbalance,  a  distortion, 
a  regress  in  human  brotherhood.  Today  an 
atheistic  philosophy  generates  hate  and  Eu- 
rope's plight  results  from  It.  This  atheism 
would  undo  Christianity.  The  lines  are 
clearly  drawn — Christianity  or  atheism,  love 
or  hate,  freedom  or  tyranny,  peace  or  war. 
life  or  death. 

This  Is  your  paradoxical  world.  You  must 
face  the  world  as  It  is  even  though  you  did 
not  make  It.  The  present  disunity  and  dis- 
integration In  economic,  scxrial.  religious,  and 
educational  standards  has  a  history.  It  set 
in  with  the  break-up  of  Christendom  and 
with  the  emergence  of  the  modern  state 
which  swept  away  all  absolute  standards  of 
judgment  and  value,  and  substituted  rela- 
tive and  changeable  standards.  Pride  ef- 
fected that 

The  machine  age  ha.stened  disintegration. 
Peoples  had  lost  the  standards  adequate  to 
gage  problems  and  to  solve  them.  Competi- 
tion made  man  a  market  commodity,  set 
brother  against  brother,  and  nation  against 
nation.    Avarice  effected  that. 

With  the  machine,  men  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  devised  a  technology. 
This  technology  affected  the  economic  world, 
but  now  It  has  political  consequences  as 
well.  Some  say  that  you  must  choose  be- 
tween an  expanding  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  Individual  or  an  expanding 
authority  of  the  state  wherein  the  Individual 
o.uet  surrender  freedom  In  the  interest  of 
security.  The  machine,  they  say,  has  con- 
quered man.  Only  the  state  can  control  the 
machine  and  to  do  so  society  needs  an  iron 
discipline.  Tha«  the  new  evangel  emerges 
with  Its  moloch.  the  all-powerful  state, 
which  tries  to  reduce  all  problems  to 
mechanics  and  to  the  rule  of  force.  As  a 
postulate  this  dialectic  knows  nothing  of 
the  spiritual  man  or  of  the  individual  man. 
Its  ethics  of  expediency  dulls  truth  values, 
its  sociology  of  force  liquidates  freedom, 
while  In  its  psychology  matter  outlaws  mind 
and  man's  eternal  destiny  becomes  a  myth. 
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Hence  the  choice — Christianity  or  atheism, 
freedom  or  slavery,  the  gospel  of  love  or  the 
gospel  of  hate.  This  choice  confronu  the 
world.  Unfortunately  some  signs  lndlcat« 
that  a  choice  apparently  has  been  made — 
unconditional  surrender,  the  seU-out  of 
weaker  powers,  the  Carthaginian  peace,  the 
whole  new  and  undemocratic  diplomacy  re- 
leasing statements  and  giving  no  reason  for 
them,  the  double-talk  propaganda  with  re- 
sulting confusion  which  the  Information 
offices  employ.  These  symptoms  we  must 
heed. 

Is    there    any    hope?     Is    there    time    to 
choose?    Are  there  any  options?    I  would  say 
"Yes."     Hope  resides  in  several  facts.     First 
your  histories  and  the  traditions  of  your  pec  - 
pie  warrant  that  you  accept  freedom   as  a 
principle.     You  believe  in  the  Individual  as 
a  sacred  personality  with  Inalienable  rights. 
These  you  regard  as  essential  conditions  for 
man's  growth,  progress,  and  happiness,  along 
with  his  claims  to  education  and  to  marriage. 
You  are  convinced  that  the  growth  of  free- 
dom conditions   the  prosperity   of   all,   and 
without  freedom  there  is  no  prosperity.     You 
know     that     changes     will     come.     Life     is 
change.     But  the  prospect  of  a  newer  atomic 
technology  and  the  developments  that  must 
follow  do  not  frighten  you.     You  see  in  them 
no  threat  to  society,  no  Frankenstein  mon- 
ster, but  blessings  God  gives  through  human 
intelligence  for  well-being  not  for  destruc- 
tion.     You    regard    these    as    Instruments 
adaptable  to  happier  ends  provided  men  rely 
upon  Christian  philosophy  and  the  gospel  of 
Christ  Jesus  and  not  upon  some  political  or 
economic  scheme.    These  elements.  Christian 
philosophy  and  the  gospel,  should  enter  into 
correct  Judgments.    The  double-minded  man 
does  not  grasp  them.     For  him  only  proba- 
bilities ensue.     His  mind  is  split.    He  can- 
not   think    straight,    and    to    this    double- 
minded  man  we  may  trace  the  plight  of  oiu- 
world.     The  gospel  gave  us  freedom.     It  will 
keep  us  safe.     It  humanizes.     If  on  the  con- 
trary the  mjrth  of  force  prevail,  if  expediency 
dissipate  reason,  all  is  lost — our  civilization, 
its  art.  its  morality,  its  literatures,  its  sense 
of  pity,  its  sense  of  sin.  its  religion,  and  its 
aspiration. 

Further,  you  have  the  power  of  the  ballot, 
at  least  so  long  as  America  keeps  free  elec- 
tions. Pope  Pius  XII  recently  referred  to  the 
ballot.  He  charged  the  women  cf  Italy  to 
exercise  their  right  of  francise  and  to  take 
Interest  In  politics.  He  reaffirmed  the  truth 
that  the  sexes  are  equal  and  he  enjoined 
women  to  penetrate  public  life,  because 
women  view  problems  In  the  light  of  the 
family  and  the  home.  He  urged  all  Catholic 
women  to  participate  In  political  and  social 
life.  "Pu^lcUfe  needs  you."  he  declared. 
"The  fate  of  the  family,  of  human  relations 
are  at  stake.    They  are  In  your  hands." 

Finally  Seton  Hill  invited  you  to  a  scale  of 
values  and  afforded  you  perspective.  The 
college  introduced  you  to  an  integral 
humanism — reason  and  faith,  man  and 
society,  the  earthly  and  the  divine.  This 
humanism  in  education,  we  believe,  inte- 
grates man's  thinking  and  feeling.  It  leads 
to  clear  Judgment  for  it  focuses  the  Creator 
»nd  His  creature,  time  and  eternity,  and 
helps  man  to  grasp  unity,  truthfulness,  good- 
ness, and  beauty.  What  more  can  a  mortal 
ask?  This  phUosophy  Elizabeth  Ann  Bayley 
Seton  taught  when  she  wrote:  "Never  let  the 
comptj-lson  of  time  and  eternity  slip  one  In- 
stant from  your  mind. "  Graduates,  remem- 
ber that.    It  will  keep  you  safe. 

We  may  pray  as  we  did  In  the  communion 
of  this  day's  masr  when  Christ  urged: 
"father,  while  I  was  with  them  I  kept  them 
whom  Thou  gavest  me,  but  now  I  come  to 
Thee;  I  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldst  take 
them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Thou 
shouldst  keep  them  from  evil."  God  prosper 
you. 


Hisic  ia  IntematioBal  Propair**^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

y  or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  addrei^s  by 
Mr.  John  G.  Paine,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors, and  Publishers,  on  the  subject 
Music  in  International  Propaganda 
which  he  delivered  on  April  1,  1946.  be- 
fore members  of  the  Music  Educators' 
National  Conference  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Mr.  Paine  is  uniquely  Qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  music  in  international 
propaganda  because  of  his  wide  experi- 
ence In  the  field  and  his  extended  vi.^its 
during  the  past  j'ear  to  leading  European 
and  South  American  countries.  At  the 
time  this  speech  was  delivered  he  had 
Just  flown  back  from  Paris,  where  he  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  International 
Confederation  of  Societies  of  Authors 
and  Composers.  It  was  at  this  meeting 
in  Paris  that  Mr.  Paine  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  second  federation,  which  pro- 
tects the  nondramatic  rights  of  members. 
Today,  as  never  before,  the  hope  that  lies 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere  Is 
based  on  the  belief  that  a  common  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  world  is 
not  a  dream  but  a  real  possibility. 

No  lasting  peace  can  ever  be  attained  with- 
out that  common  understanding.  The  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us  therefore,  the  vital 
problem  that  presses  In  on  us  from  all  sides, 
is  how  to  attain  It.  The  problem  is  interna- 
tional m  scope:  but  its  immediacy  here  is 
national,  end  it  must  be  studied  and  solved 
by  our  national  mechanisms.  These  mech- 
anisms will  need  all  of  our  help  and  all  of  our 
support.  Unfortunately  for  this  problem, 
these  mechanisms  have  been  accustomed 
and  habited  to  problems  of  protocol,  prob- 
lems of  economics,  problems  of  trade  and 
commerce,  problems  of  Ideologies  and  their 
conflicts.  But  here  Is  a  problem  that  in- 
volves m  its  very  essence  spiritual  values, 
esthetic  values,  and  cultural  values  In  their 
broadest  aspects. 

To  better  comprehend  these  aspects  pf  the 
problem,  a  quick  glance,  at  the  situation  as  it 
confronu  us  here  in  the  United  State.-  might 
be  of  great  help.  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  throughout  the  world  we  as  a  Nation 
are  recognized  as  the  most  powerful,  the  mofct 
efficient,  and  the  most  productive  Nation  in 
the  world.  But  these  concepts  do  not  beget 
respect  for  us  or  admiration  for  us  in  other 
lands:  they  beget  envy  and  fear,  and  even- 
tually distrust  and  bate.  That  Is  too  bad. 
for  In  reality  we  are  nice  people.  Our  basic 
impulses  are  those  of  generosity  and  Iriend- 
ship,  and  we  have  a  deep  sense  of  enjoyment 
In  helpfulness.  We  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
give  freely  of  our  wealth  to  aid  people  any- 
where In  the  world,  to  sympathize  with  their 
sufferings  and  distress,  and  to  open  our 
hearts  equally  with  our  pocket  bocks. 

mtamm  ous  emotjokausm 
Our  problem  here,  then,  is  to  project  these 
characteristics  m  our  International  propa- 
ganda. CO  that  we  may  be  known  in  our  full 
character.  Added  to  the  recognition  of  otir 
wealth,  our  productivity,  our  eflkclency.  must 
be  the  great  fact  that  we  are  a  Nation  of 
more  than  130,000.000  human  beings  livlnK 
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our  dally  lives  as  human  beings  everywhere 
live  their  lives;  that  we  have  as  people,  as 
Individuals,  our  strengths  and  our  weak- 
nesses; that  emotions  play  as  great  a  part  In 
governing  our  thoughts  and  acts  as  they  do 
In  other  nations;  that  we  are  a  sensitive  peo- 
ple, affected  by  love  and  hate,  by  beauty  and 
ugliness,  by  ail  the  forces  that  sensitize  the 
emotions,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  degree  as  people  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
If  we  are  to  succeed  In  our  efforts  toward 
friendship  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  these 
are  the  facets  of  American  life  and  of  the 
American  people  that  must  be  presented  to 
the  world,  and  which  are  today  thus  far 
presented  In  only  a  very  desultory  fashion 
BT.d  without  plan  or  program. 

If  we  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
Individuals.  It  Is  not  In  our  basic  character- 
istics ?s  Individuals,  but  only  In  our  table 
of  values — In  the  things  that  we  consider 
Important  to  dally  life.  Thus  the  problem 
Is  reduced  to  lf.6  simplest  elements.  We  must 
make  the  world  acquainted  with  our  values. 
Often  these  values  will  amuse  the  peoples 
of  other  countries,  often  they  will  astoimd 
them,  and  often  they  will  delight.  But  once 
they  understand  our  table  of  values,  they 
understand  us. 

RUSSIAN    EXAMPLE 

How  can  this  type  of  understanding  best 
be  achieved?  Well,  let  us  see  how  It  was 
achieved  In  Russia.  The  unification  of  that 
heterogeneous  group  of  people  into  one  na- 
tion presenter!  the  same  type  of  problems 
that  are  Involved  hcic.  Over  the  years.  Rus- 
sia experimented  In  various  vays.  They  first 
attempted  to  bring  about  this  unification 
through  a  uniformity  of  education;  and 
while  they  succeeded  In  reducing  Ultteracy, 
they  failed  by  this  meaiu  to  weld  the  people 
Into  one  nation.  They  then  sought  to  ac- 
complish the  end  through  economic  means; 
for  example,  by  extending  Sovletlzed  agri- 
cultural areas  over  several  racial  groups,  thus 
seeking  unification  through  the  establlph- 
ment  of  common  economic  Interest  and  com- 
mon economic  need.  Through  this  mecha- 
nism they  succeeded  In  Improving  the  living 
conditions  of  many  of  their  people:  but  they 
ffelled  again  t  >  create  from  these  racial  groups 
a  common  national  feeling.  Various  other 
meaiM  were  tried  and  failed;  and  finally  an 
effort  was  made  to  establish  a  common  na- 
tional culture.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
birth  of  the  Soviet  concept  In  Russia,  the 
word  Russian  became  part  of  the  vocabulary 
of  statesmanship.  And  art  forms  were  des- 
ignated as  Russian — whethe.  they  were 
Georgian  or  Muscovite,  or  sprang  from  any  of 
the  154  racial  groups  which  make  up  Russia, 
rhis  succeeded 

The  principal  art  form  that  was  vjsed  by 
the  Russian  propagandists  for  this  purpose 
was  music.  It  was  through  the  common  ac- 
ceptance of  music  as  Russian  music  that  the 
people  of  Georgia  were  able  to  gain  an  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  peoples 
of  other  sections.  The  popular  music  told 
in  simple  form  the  traditions,  the  back- 
ground, the  values  of  the  racial  group  from 
which  it  sprang.  The  serious  music — the 
ballets,  the  chamber  mus'.c.  the  symphonies — 
expressed  the  emotional  surges  of  the  racial 
groups  from  which  It  sprang.  And  almost 
as  if  by  magic,  common  understanding  sprang 
up  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
that  great  land.  The  USSR  has  emerged  as 
a  strong,  solidified  nation,  and  Is  today  prop- 
erly rated  as  one  of  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world. 

BECocmnoN  throcch  htsic 

The  evidence  created  by  this  experiment 
leads  us  to  believe  that  music  offers  the  most 
potent  propaganda  device  that  we  have  in 
America,  to  carry  to  the  rest  of  the  world  an 
understanding  of  what  we  as  a  nation  really 
are.  When  the  rest  of  the  world,  through 
our  popular  music,  begins  to  understand  our 
values — and  through  our  serious  music  be- 
gins to  understand  our  emotionalism — they 


will  begin  to  understand  us.  They  will  lose 
their  fear  of  us;  and  think  of  us  not  as  a 
nation  Interested  solely  in  commercialism — a 
nation  of  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers — 
but  as  a  nation  of  people  as  real  as  any 
people  In  the  world. 

Fortunately,  our  State  Department  Is  fully 
aware  of  the  need  for  this  type  of  propa- 
ganda. During  the  period  of  the  war  the 
projection  of  the  United  States  and  Its  peo- 
ple to  other  countries  associated  with  us  in 
the  recent  conflict  was  admirably  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Elmer  Davis  in  the 
Office  of  War  Information.  This  organiza- 
tion, having  as  It  did  the  complete  confi- 
dence of  Congress  and  ample  funds  at  Its 
disposal,  was  able  to  experiment  In  a  great 
variety  of  propaganda  forms  and  programs. 
A  wenlth  of  data  has  been  gathered  from 
which  we  can,  with  reasonable  accuracy,  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  various  types  of 
propaganda.  In  every  place  where  the  Office 
of  War  Information  programmed  the  projec- 
tion of  American  music,  propaganda  results 
of  the  most  satisfactory  nature  were  attained. 

CXTLTtntAL  INTIRCHANCE 

The  work  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
has  come  to  an  end.  but  the  propaganda  pro- 
grams It  Initiated,  particularly  In  the  field  of 
cultural  interchange,  have  not  come  to  an 
end.  The  work  has  been  absorbed  by  our 
State  Department,  and  has  become. a  part 
of  the  diplomatic  machinery  of  the  Nation. 
So  today,  we  find  as  part  of  the  established 
personnel  of  each  of  our  embassies,  a  cul- 
tural attach^,  whose  duty  It  is  to  keep  alive 
the  Impact  of  American  art  forms  In  the 
country  to  which  be  has  been  accredited. 

No  one  must  suppose  that  the  problem  is 
thus  so  easily  solved.  The  State  Depart- 
ment Itself  recognizes  that  the  best  it  can 
ever  hope  to  do  In  ttie  matter  of  the  Inter- 
change of  cultures  Is  to  establish  the  chan- 
nels through  which  the  flow  of  our  culture 
Into  other  countries  can  be  accomplished. 
The  actual  accomplishment  of  the  task  must 
be  by  private  enterprise.  All  of  the  cultural 
forces  within  the  Nation  must  be  corralled 
and  put  to  work. 

In  the  field  of  music  no  greater  force  exists 
for  helping  this  task  to  successful  comple- 
tion than  the  Music  Educators'  National  Con- 
ference. This  great  body  of  educators,  touch- 
ing as  It  does  the  life  streams  of  the  country 
In  every  area,  being  sensitive  to  the  forces 
that  are  alive  in  every  area,  should  have  a 
conception  and  an  understanding  of  that 
American  miisic  which  best  conveys  the  feel- 
ing of  what  we  are  here  in  this  country;  and 
should  therefore  be.  at  all  times,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  counsel  with  and  guide  whatever 
other  groups  may  be  actively  engaged  In  the 
actual  projection  of  our  music  abroad. 

It  Is  almost  axiomatic  that  before  we  can 
successfully  project  into  other  lands  our  cul- 
ture and  the  art  forms  through  which  It  Is 
expressed,  It  Is  necessary  that  we  here  In 
American  have  a  knowledge  and  a  belief  in 
the  fullness  of  our  culture,  and  In  the  ade- 
quacy and  artistry  of  our  art.  There  still 
exists  here  a  belief  In  the  superiority  of  the 
classical  forms  of  music  to  the  modern,  and 
a  belief  that  American  compositions  are  In- 
ferior to  European.  These  beliefs  are  based 
more  on  traditional  and  conditioned  think- 
ing than  on  critical  perception,  and  as  is 
always  the  case  when  such  a  condition  exists, 
these  beliefs  are  too  often  wrong. 

EDtJCATORS'    RESPONSrSIUTT  > 

The  music  educators  should  turn  on  their 
great  power  and  begin  at  once  the  task  of 
selling  American  music  to  Americans.  It 
Is  an  adequate  music  and  It  is  artistic,  but, 
over  and  above  that,  it  is  expressive.  In  the 
repertoire  of  American  musical  composition 
is  found  the  disclosure  of  the  entire  Amer- 
ican culture.  The  same  forces  that  produce 
our  automobiles  produce  our  music.  The 
same  vast,  enthralling  beauty  we  find  in  our 
plains,  our  mountains,  our  rivers  and  bays, 
we  find  in  out  musle.    All  that  we  are  and 


all  that  makes  us  what  we  are  has  been 
told  musically  somewhere  by  our  ever-grow- 
ing group  of  American  composers.  Certainly 
children  whose  first  contact  with  l;fe  is 
American  life,  whose  first  contact  with  his- 
tory Is  American  history,  should  have  as 
their  first  contact  with  music,  Am«'rlcan 
music.  Too  often  this  Is  not  the  case.  Mere 
really  creatl.a  music  has  flowed  frora  the 
minds  of  American  composers  In  th'j  last 
10  years  than  has  come  from  Europe  In  the 
last  50.  This  Is  only  natural  becausf  here 
the  forces  that  mold  us  as  a  nation  are 
kinetic,  not  static.  But  we  musi  make  our 
own  people  understand  and  appreciate  this. 
This  Is  the  first  step  In  gaining  world  ,-ecog- 
nltlon  for  our  musical  works;  and  tie  ac- 
complishment of  this  first  step  Is  largely  the 
responsibility  of  this  great  organlzati<m. 

This  Is  a  big  task,  but  when  we  lealize 
the  sad  fact  that  no  nation  in  the  whole 
world  believes  that  America  has  any  Ir  terest 
In  spiritual  or  esthetic  values,  we  realise  that 
It  Is  a  task  that  must  be  undertaken.  Their 
conviction  Is  that  we  here  have  a  mechanistic 
culture,  and  therefore  have  nothing  to  trans- 
late Into  art  forms.  Therefore  to  thrm  we 
have  nothing  to  offer  the  creative  Individual, 
and  thus  have  few  creators;  and  that  over 
and  above  that  fact,  we  have,  as  a  people, 
neither  the  temperament  nor  the  emctlonal 
capacity  to  enjoy  or  appreciate  the  art  forms 
when  they  are  created. 

The  realization  of  this  fact  presents  the 
second  face  to  the  problem.  The  Infiltration 
of  our  art  forms,  particularly  our  mus  c.  will 
carry  to  the  world  the  realization  thst  here 
In  the  United  States  we  have  a  real,  living, 
vital  culture  as  well  as  citizens  with  creative 
ability,  who  have  the  sensitivity  to  ff  el  the 
Impact  of  that  culture  and  the  capa<!lty  to 
express  It  In  art  forms.  It  will  carry,  too,  an 
understanding  of  us  that  can  be  bad  in  no 
other  manner,  for  real  understanding  Is  not 
the  offspring  of  lntelle9tual  procestes  so 
much  as  it  Is  the  offspring  of  emotlona  stim- 
ulation. True,  complete  understanding  is  a 
blending  of  both  intellectual  and  emotional 
forces,  but  primarily  It  is  the  latter  that 
exercises  the  most  important  power 

It  Is  not  enough,  however,  to  let  the  world 
know  of  our  culture  and  our  expressions  of 
it.  We  must  also  let  them  know  of  cur  ap- 
preciation of  art.  of  our  enjoyment  of  It.  and 
of  our  desire  and  need  for  It.  For  If  we  fail 
in  this  we  have  gained  but  little  In  dis- 
sipating a  fixed  and  firm  idea  abroad  tnat  we 
lack  the  capacity  to  appreciate  any  values 
that  are  purely  esthetic.  So  long  ts  this 
impression  remains,  the  full  friendship  of  the 
whole  world,  which  we  so  richly  deserve  and 
have  done  so  much  to  earn,  will  be  denied 
to  us. 

We  must  continue  to  bring  to  our  shores 
the  musical  works  of  the  other  rations;  we 
must  continue  to  listen  to  them  and  enjoy 
them;  and  we  must  honor  their  creato  -s  and 
learn  from  them  the  cultures  from  which 
they  are  derived,  the  values  they  de;;cribe, 
and  the  emotionalism  that  Inspires  them. 
Thus  the  world  will  approach  the  groi  nd  of 
common  understanding  and  mutual  respect 
and  friendship. 

PROTECTION  OE  MUSIC  CREATOR 

We  In  the  United  States  have  a  bigger  task, 
a  harder  problem  before  us,  in  accompl  shing 
these  ends,  than  any  of  the  other  nations  In 
the  world.  This  is  because  It  Is  true  that 
commercial  values  have  been  allowed  tci  take 
precedence  over  spiritual  values.  This  is 
amply  Illustrated  by  our  cop>Tlght  law  among 
other  things.  The  public  policy  thiit  la 
served  by  such  laws  Is  to  encourage  the  cre- 
ation of  music,  of  books,  of  dramas,  of  edu- 
cational material;  and  yet  our  legislators  have 
always  been  more  concerned  in  protertlng 
the  commercial  user  of  artistic  creations 
against  the  authors  thereof,  than  they  have 
been  in  giving  to  the  author  the  full  fruit 
of  his  Ideas.  Surely  the  New  Hampshire  Leg- 
islature   was   right   when    It   said    that   no 


prv.pcrty  was  so  peculiarly  a  man's  own  than 
the  product  of  his  own  mind.  Yet  legisla- 
tors have  constantly  sought  to  whittle  away 
from  the  creator  as  much  control  of  that 
property  as   possible. 

A  copyright  law  which  glvefc  to  a  composer 
th«  exclusive  rlghi  to  control  the  public 
performance  for  profit  of  his  mtislcai  work 
but  which  states  that  the  performance  of  a 
musicfil  composition  on  a  coin-operated  ma- 
chine is  not  a  public  performance  for  profit, 
is  a  law  deliberately  seeking  to  benefit  com- 
mercial interests.  How  can  we  hope  to  con- 
vey complete  conviction  that  wc  are  a  Nation 
of  people  who-e  esthetic  and  spiritual  values 
are  real,  when  our  very  laws  Intended  to 
develop  these  esthetic  and  spiritual  values 
speak  contrariwise? 

If  peace  is  to  come  to  the  world  and  remain. 
it  must  be  based  on  the  esublishment  of 
common  grounds  of  trust  and  faith  and 
understanding.  These  can  be  achieved,  but 
not  tlu-ough  commercial  treaties,  or  financial 
aid,  or  political  activity;  but  through  a  com- 
mon comprehension  of  each  other's  table  of 
values,  a  comprehension  best  acquired 
through  the  emotions  rather  than  through 
the  Intellect.  Thus  far.  no  medium  has  yet 
been  found  moie  potent  In  acconpllshlng 
this  end  than  music.  It  Is  today  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  vital  elements  In  national 
and  international  propaganda;  and  Its  use 
will  become  greater,  not  less.  Its  power  is 
Inexhaustible. 
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DediMtioa  of  Olynpic  National  Park 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
.or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  6KNAT1  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  27  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  15,  at  beautiful  Lake  Crescent,  In 
the  Olympic  National  Park  in  Washing- 
ton State,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the 
Honorable  J.  A.  Krug,  dedicated  what  he 
properly  called  one  of  the  great  areas 
of  America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  my  own  introduction  of  the  Sec- 
retary, as  well  as  his  address  of  dedi- 
cation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  introduction  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTION   OF  SECRETARY    KSCG   IT   STNATOR 
HUGH   B.  MITCHELL 

There  could  be  nc  better  setting  than  Lake 
Crescent  for  the  dedication  of  this  last  na- 
tional wilderness  to  the  recreational  and  In- 
spirational needs  of  a  country  of  130.000.000 
people. 

Here  beautiful  Lake  Crescent  has  long  been 
a  magnet  drawing  people  who  appreciated  its 
majestic  beauty.  But  these  same  people 
little  knew  how  much  the  primeval  wonders 
of  the  Olympic  forests  would  mean  to  future 
generations.  They  knew  less  of  the  eventual 
meaning  of  that  tossed  up  galaxy  of  moun- 
tain peaks  so  proudly  presided  over  by  Mount 
Olymptis. 

Today  we  pause  briefly  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  meaning  of  these  natural  wonders  to  a 
busy  nation.  Today,  with  this  dedication, 
the  mountains,  the  glaciers,  the  rain  forests. 
the  streams,  the  elk.  the  deer— everything 
this  wilderness  contains— take  on  a  new  and 
important  meaning  to  a  nation  and  a  world 
weighted  down  with  the  problems  of  a  com- 
plex  civUizatlcn. 


Today  we  are  here  because  the  American 
people  have  decided  through  their  Congress 
that  these  wonders  of  nature  which  only 
Washiug:ton  State  and  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
could  produce  should  contribute  to  the 
sUbiiity  not  only  of  the  Nation  but  of  the 
world. 

These  are  no  Idle  words.  No  person  can 
go  among  the  giant  trees  of  the  Olympic 
Park  and  remain  unchanged.  No  person  can 
hike  from  ,<ackson  ranger  station  to  Olympic 
guard  station  and  on  to  Mount  Olympus 
without  becoming  a  better  cltlaen.  The 
contemplation  of  Nature's  wonders  brings 
unconsciously  an  Improved  ability  to  cope 
with  the  man-made  troubles  of  a  world 
economy. 

In  the. future,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors  from  throughout  the  world  will  come 
annually  to  the  Olympic  National  Park. 
Whether  they  see  Lake  Crescent,  tramp  our 
foresu.  climb  Moimt  Olymnus,  or  contem- 
plate the  mountain  beauties  from  Hurricane 
Ridge — cr  do  all  of  these — the  people  will 
have  extracted  from  nature  much  that  Is 
worth  while. 

The  value  added  by  this  national  park  to 
the  Nation's  wealth  will  more  than  balance 
any  immediate  economic  loss.  In  calculat- 
ing the  economic  picture,  we  must  recognise 
that  the  future  of  Washington  State  should 
no  longer  depend  upon  the  number  of  giant 
trees  legged.  Where  it  continues  to  depend 
upon  the  forests,  the  economy  should  rest 
more  upon  what  U  done  with  the  Uce  that 
is  logged.  It  must  depend  upon  sustained 
yield  cutting,  but  more  than  that  it  must 
depend  upon  the  fullest  utillzattoD  of  each 
and  every  tree  taken  from  the  forest  or 
knocked  down  in  the  logging  operation. 

W*  hear  much  of  the  "locked  up"  timber 
of  the  Olympic  National  Park.  It  Is  true 
that  logging  of  some  of  that  'locked  up"  tim- 
ber would  help  H  few  mills  operate.  But  1 
want  to  say  that  the  future  of  forest  jobs 
depends  upon  better  utilization  of  sustained- 
yield  foresu.  Better  utilization  can  be  as- 
sured not  by  more  and  more  cutting  but  by 
learning  how  to  make  more  and  more  out 
of  less  and  less  timber. 

This  calls  for  the  transference  of  interest 
from  the  logger  to  the  laboratory.  If  the 
forest  industry  could  be  brought  up-to-date. 
it  could  provide  more  and  better  Jobs.  In  a 
modern  economy  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
wasting  what  it  takes  nature  thousands  of 
years  to  produce.  The  wastes  of  forest  and 
mUl  should  today  be  making  sawdust  wall- 
board  and  plastic  building  materials  so  badly 
needed  in  the  homes  veterans  seek. 

We  here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  did  not 
prepare  ourselves  for  this  building  material 
emergency.  We  should  never  again  be  caught 
napping.  We  should  immediately  set  to  work 
forces  which  can  teach  us  to  manufacture 
out  of  what  is  now  waste  himdreds  of  ma- 
terials we  can  today  make  In  the  labora- 
tory but  which  we  have  not  learned  to  pro- 
duce economically  In  the  factory. 

In  a  dedication  such  as  this  today,  we  are 
doing  more  than  setting  aside  an  area  of  the 
public  domain.  The  dedication  is  really  a 
recognition  that  America  has  an  economy 
which  allows  all  of  the  people  the  leisure 
time  to  travel  many  miles  Just  to  enjoy  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It 
Is  the  Job  of  the  American  economy  to  aee 
that  more  and  more  people  have  the  time 
and  money  to  do  Just  this. 

So  that  we  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  can 
take  the  lead  In  the  improvement  of  the 
economy,  I  want  to  suggest  now  a  cooperative 
effort  by  industry,  government,  and  science 
to  the  end  that  an  industrial  empire  with 
thousands  of  American -standard  Jobs  be 
built  on  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  forest 
waste. 

We  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  arv  on  the 
threshold  of  an  era  of  achievement.  We  have 
the  electric  power  aixl  the  natiu-al  resources. 
But  to  capitalize  fully  on  these  we  mtist  have 
a  great  research  laboratory  which  can  point 


the  road  to  the  future.  Industry  alone  has 
been  uiiable  to  keep  up  with  the  march  of 
science.  Government  alone  has  balked  at 
undertaking  so  great  a  responsiblUty 
Science  alone  cannot  do  the  Job.  So  there- 
fore. I  suggest  that  the  Job  be  done  through 
the  partnership  of  government,  business, 
and  science.  Here  In  the  hisplraUonai 
setting  of  the  Olympic  National  Park.  I  pro- 
pose that  government  and  industry  im- 
mediately set  aside  at  least  a5.000.000  for  a 
Pacific  Northwest  research  center. 

Chemistry  is  the  foundation  for  the  plas- 
tics BO  imporunt  to  a  forest  economy,  so  I 
suggest  chemlcfd  research  as  the  first  and 
most  important  step  for  this  laboratory.  But 
in  a  region  rich  in  natural  wealths  no  field 
should  be  closed.  We  must  study  all  fleJds 
because  today  we  are  far  behind  other  regions 
where  industrial  development  has  stemmed 
from  research  findings.  We  must  catch  up 
and  go  ahead. 

In  this  aim  we  are  fortunate  In  having  a 
government  which  twderstands  the  neces- 
sity of  steady  economic  advance. 

Today  we  have  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
a  man  who  by  his  word  and  by  his  action, 
proves  that  be  imderstands  the  need  for 
improved  utilisation  of  nature's  wealths  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 

It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  present  to 
you.  Mr.  J.  A.  Krtig.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

ADORSM  ■T  SBCUTAIT   XHVtl   *T  OCHCATTOir  Of 
OLTMFIC  NATTOMAL  FAtK.  WASH. 

Two  months  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
take  part  In  \he  dedication  of  th-  home  of 
Frankim  D.  Roosevelt  at  Hyde  Park  as  a 
national  historic  site.  Today,  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  American  continent,  par- 
ticipating in  the  dedication  of  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park.  I  feel  again  a  deep  pride  and 
A  special  inspiration,  for  here  we  stand  stir- 
rounded  by  magnificent  evidence  of  the 
vision  of  our  late  President  and  of  the 
courage  with  which  he  battled  for  the  cause 
of  conservation ,  This  was  one  of  his  fsvortte 
areas  He  sensed  the  glory  and  the  grandeur 
of  iu  wilderness  beauty.  Giving  full  support 
to  my  predecessor.  Mr.  Ickes.  and  to  Gover- 
nor Wallgren.  then  In  Congress,  who  Intro- 
duced and  carried  through  the  legislation, 
and  with  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  con- 
servationists everywhere,  particularly  tlidse 
of  this  region.  It  was  he  who  confirmed  the 
establishment  of  Olympic  National  Park  on 
Its  present  grand  scale. 

This  Is  the  twenty-sixth  national  park  es- 
tablished by  Congress.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  areas  of  America,  and  has  already  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
reservations  that  have  been  set  aside  for  the 
enjoyment  and  inspiration  of  all  our  people 
for  an  time.  It  Lb  the  greatest  asset  of  the 
Olympic  Peninsula  and  will  become  Increas- 
ingly so  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  But 
It  has  far  more  than  local  significance.  It 
belongs  to  the  Nation;  and  therefore  the 
Nation  has  the  responsibility  so  to  protect 
and  administer  It  as  to  keep  its  beauty  and 
Its  greatness  unspoiled,  and  to  assure  its 
enjoyment  by  countless  generations  of  otir 
people. 

Usually  inventories  are  cold  things,  but  an 
Inventory  of  the  things  that  give  Olympic 
National  Park  its  greatness  is  something  to 
stir  the  spirit. 

South  of  Lake  Crescent,  behind  the  moun- 
tains that  sUnd  guard  over  it.  Ilea  the  heart 
of  the  Olympics  which  culminate  in  the 
grandeur  of  Mount  OlymptiS  itself,  sur- 
rounded by  Its  satellite  peaks.  Through  the 
valleys  and  on  the  upper  meadows  ranges  the 
largest  surviving  herd  of  the  Roosevelt  elk. 
one  of  the  outstanding  mammals  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  With  them, 
favored  as  to  food  supply  and  the  climate, 
flourish  other  animals  native  to  the  r^lon. 
living  their  own  lives  protected  from  intex- 
lercDce  by  man. 
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On  the  lower  slopes  to  the  westward  is  that 
marvel  of  growth,  the  "rain  forest,"  a  prime 
example  of  the  once  vast  virgin  stands  of 
Douglas  fir  and  hemlock,  cedar,  and  Sitka 
spruce.  Product  of  good  soil  and  the  abun- 
dant moisture  borne  in  from  the  Pacific,  the 
assemblage  of  forest  giants,  rising  from  under- 
growth that  is  almost  tropical  in  Us  liu- 
uriance.  Is  a  natural  spectacle  the  like  of 
which  Is  contained  In  no  other  national  park. 

Can  we  preserve  too  much  of  this  kind  of 
beauty  in   America? 

There  are  those.  I  know,  who  say  that  the 
Olympic  National  Park  is  too  large — that  it 
takes  In  too  much  merchantable  timber, 
which.  If  released,  would  prolong  the  life 
of  the  logging  companies  and  mills  of  the 
region.  That  Isstte,  It  seems  to  me,  was 
decided  by  CongrMS  In  1938,  when,  after 
prolonged  debate,  It  authorized  the  preser- 
vation of  a  maximum  of  9MM3  acres,  Con- 
grese,  which  also  h«e  decreed  "the  preeervft' 
ttoti  from  all  injury  or  spoliation  of  all  tim- 
ber" In  the  perk,  alone  poesesees  authority 
to  modify  tt«  decision  of  S  years  ago. 

I  have  been  asked  to  make  some  of  this 
foreet  available  for  commercial  tise,  but,  of 
MOne,  I  have  no  authority  to  take  it,  under 
the  law.  I  am  convinced  that  such  forest 
as  that  which  gives  Olympic  National  Park 
such  outstanding  distinction  must  be  pre- 
served If  future  generations  of  Americans 
-^are  to  have  the  privilege  of  savoring  fully 
and  deeply  Us  wilderness  grandeur.  This 
Is  one  of  the  remaining  great  stands  of  virgin 
timber,  and  we  should  be  very  slow  to  de- 
prive succeeding  generations  of  the  best  ex- 
ample of  primeval  forests  that  once  were  so 
extensive. 

It  is,  I  realize,  difficult  today  to  determine 
what  future  generations,  with  whom  we  share 
the  benefits  of  this  achievement,  will  Judge 
to  be  adequate  or  excessive.  But  certainly 
It  would  seem  better  to  err  slightly  on  the 
Bide  of  too  much  rather  than  too  little.  In 
the  Judgment  of  most  conservationists  there 
is  not  now  more  preserved  here  than  the 
minimum  to  provide  an  adequate  represen- 
tation of  this  type  of  forest. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  park  be 
selectively  logged  for  the  utilization  of  [ts 
"ripe"  timber:  that  the  pari?  forests  would 
be  Improved  by  such  cutting.  Even  if  the 
baste  park  act  wouK  permit  It.  I  cannot  con- 
cede that  for  park  purposes,  this  forest  would 
thus  be  "Improved  "  The  national  park 
concept — the  maintenance  of  natural  con- 
ditions—precludes those  practices  which  are 
designed  to  produce  the  greatest  returns  of 
commercial  products  We  have  also  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  how  the  cutover  area 
would  be  left  and  whether  or  not  Its  con- 
dition would  be  suitable  for  park  purposes. 
And.  too.  once  logging  is  introduced— no  mat- 
ter how  selective— the  delicate  balance  of 
nature  is  disrupted  and  the  forest  no  longer 
exists  In  Its  superlative  natural  state. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  the  Importance  of 
the  lumber  industry  In  the  Northwest,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
I  know  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
our  forests  must  be  subjected  to  logging,  in 
order  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  know,  too,  that  no  fair  decision  on 
such  matters  can  be  made  which  refuses  to 
give  due  consideration  and  proper  weight  to 
Its  local  effects.  However,  I  wish  to  declare, 
unequivocally,  my  conviction  that,  where 
questions  affecting  a  national  park  are  con- 
cerned, the  Interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
Is  paramount.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
think  of  the  rights  of  futtire  generations. 
Had  earlier  generations  not  been  thinking 
and  planning  for  us,  we  might  not  today 
have  had  the  unspoiled  wonders  of  Yosemite 
and  Yellowstone. 

Having  In  mind  the  Nation's  needs.  It  Is 
only  the  really  extraordinary  examples  of 
virgin  forest,  such  as  we  have  In  this  park, 
that  we  can  Justify  setting  aside  for  preser- 
vation and  enjoyment  of  their  scenic  gran- 
deur.   There  is  Included  in  all  the  National 


Park  System  only  a  little  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  forested  lands  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  entire  System  contains  only 
eighty-five  one  hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
our  total  land  area.  Surely  this  fraction  of 
1  percent  is  not  too  much  of  our  native 
landscape  to  hold  intact  as  the  forces  of 
nature  created  it.  I  doubt  if  It  Is  nearly 
enough.  Other  countries,  realizing  the  value 
of  this  concept  of  land  use.  are  seeking  ad- 
vice from  us  as  to  how  to  establish  national 
parks.  Some  of  these  countries  are  starting 
too  late;  much  of  their  perishable  natural 
beauty  has  been  long  destroyed.  We  In 
America  have  not  started  too  late,  as  Olympic 
Natlona.  Park  attests.  But  the  endeavor- 
much  of  which  I  must  recognize  as  honest 
and  sincere— to  reduce  the  gains  made  by  the 
great  conservationists  of  the  past,  requires 
us  today  at  least  to  match  their  vinlon  and 
determination  atid  courage  by  defending 
what  they  have  won  for  tie  and  for  our 
children. 

Tbe  preaervation  of  scenery,  or  (rf  sites  of 
letontlM  or  historic  Interest  does  not,  of 
course,  always  require  ownership  or  admin- 
istration by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Quite 
the  contrary,  Important  as  the  National 
Park  System  Is,  it  deriven  this  importance  not 
from  the  number  or  size  of  the  areas  it  con- 
tains, but  more  from  the  fsct  that  It  con- 
tains the  supreme  examples  of  each  type 
that  are  of  special  concern  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  which 
the  National  Park  Beryice  Is  an  Important 
part,  and  I,  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  have 
a  deep  concern  that  in  the  management  of 
the  Department's  affairs,  which  touch  at  so 
many  points  on  the  utilization  of  our  natural 
resources,  all  resources  shall  be  wisely  used. 
That  is  the  essence  of  conservation.  I  am 
profoundly  certain  that  the  lands  and  their 
resources  that  have  been  Included  in  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  are  not  "locked 
up." 

Within  the  memory  of  men  living  In  the 
great  Northwest  the  forests  once  stretched 
across  the  top  of  the  country  from  Maine  to 
the  Dakotas.  An  ocean  of  mustard  grass, 
belly-hlgh  to  a  horse,  stretched  across  the 
plains.  Let  us  not  forget  that  part  of  the 
great  spirit  and  broad  vision  of  these  pioneers 
came  from  the  gandeur  of  the  continent  It- 
self. The  very  boldness  of  their  spirit  was 
a  reflection  of  the  size  and  greatness  of  the 
land  they  settled.  It  is  little  enough  to  ask 
that  their  children,  and  grandchildren,  and 
generations  yet  unborn  shall  be  able,  through 
enjoying  national  parks  such  as  these,  to 
know  something  of  the  pristine  glory  of  their 
country.  Whatever  the  future  may  bring, 
our  descendants  will  rejoice  In  this  great 
symbol  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  America. 
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Give  the  Country  Back  to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26.  1946 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  a  year  has  passed  since  hostilities 
ceased,  but  little  progress  has  been  made 
toward  restoration  of  world  security. 
Europe  and  Asia  are  being  overrun  by 
communism  and  fascism;  Britain  is 
being  socialized;  and  now  there  are  many 
radical  groups  In  our  own  country  seek- 
ing to.  destroy  the  fundamentals  of  our 
constitutional  government.  The  United 
Nations  is  seeking  to  preserve  coopera- 
tion  between    our   Nation   and   other 


powers;  but  It  is  evident  there  is  a  lack 
of  world  cooperation,  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  our  own 
country,  as  well  as  fear  that  reconversion 
is  being  retarded  because  of  indecision 
and  red  tape  in  the  National  Capital. 
Vast  war  powers  delegated  by  Congress 
to  the  Chief  Executive  are  still  effective. 
The  fiscal  year  closing  June  30,  1946, 
should  be  considered  as  a  peacetime  era, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  {irlor 
to  VJ-day;  but  there  has  been  no  ma- 
terial retrenchment  in  Federal  spenc  Ing. 
The  deficit  during  this  fiscal  year  wlH  be 
approximately  $22,000,000,000,  and  }''ed- 
cral  civilian  pay  rolls  are  being  main- 
tained at  levels  only  sUshtly  below  peak 
war  flffures. 

There  can  be  no  effective  readjust- 
ment/* until  the  people  themselves  loore 
fully  appcclate  that  our  Republic  can- 
not continue  to  follow  trends  which  ultU 
mately  will  lead  to  national  bankruptcy 
and  the  destruction  of  represcnti  tive 
government.  Therefore,  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  some  newspapers  are 
seeking  to  arouse  public  opinion  by 
pointing  out  that  there  must  be  less 
centralization  of  government  and  less 
encroachment  upon  local  self-rule. 

The  Deseret  News,  published  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  unusually  ac- 
tive in  crusading  for  the  preservation 
of  our  constitutional  government.  I  in- 
sert the  following  editorial  from  that 
newspaper  because  of  its  timely  warning: 

THE  TIMES  THAT  TRY  MEN'S  SOULS 

If  anybody  thinks  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peoj)le  Is 
not  fast  perishing  from  the  earth  right  here 
In  this  land  of  Lincoln,  then  he  had  better 
discard  his  rose-colored  glasses  and  get  an 
appointment  with  a  good  eye  doctor. 

Our  revolutionary  fathers  knew  that  they 
did  not  have  an  assurance  of  freedom  and 
self-government  so  they  arranged  a  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  a  Revolutionary  War, 
and  the  greatest  constitutional  document  of 
all  history  In  order  to  make  this  a  land  of 
liberty.  The  sacrifice  of  Valley  Forge  was 
not  too  great  a  price  to  pay,  and  freedom 
was  born. 

Eighty-five  years  later  their  descendants 
knew  that  If  their  priceless  heritage  was  to 
be  preserved,  the  fiery  baptism  of  a  Civil  War 
was  not  too  much  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  ask  of 
them.  They  saw  the  issue,  paid  the  price, 
and  this  Nation,  under  God,  had  a  new  birth 
of  freedom. 

But  today  the  torch  of  freedom  Is  burning 
low  because  we  who  are  now  alive  do  not 
know  that  freedom  Is  now  at  stake,  and  we 
a.re  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  loaves  «nd 
fishes  we  are  receiving  In  return  for  our 
freedom. 

We  need  again,  as  It  were,  a  revolution 
against  government  tjxanny.  a  civil  war 
against  the  powers  that  are  encroaching  upon 
local  self-government  But  we  cannot  have 
either  until  the  people  as  a  whole  wlU  reccg- 
nlze  the  threat  to  freedom  which  now  exists. 
Every  great  step  toward  the  establishment 
of  freedom,  In  the  entire  history  of  the  world, 
has  been  one  away  from  centralization  of 
governmental  power  and  toward  local  self- 
government  Centralization  of  power  breeds 
tyranny.  Local  self-government  fosters  free- 
dom. 

Now  for  the  past  score  of  years  the  United 
States  has  been  traveling  in  reverse  getir. 
Every  Important  piece  of  legislation  has  been 
designed  to  take  power  away  from  the  States 
and  from  the  local  governments  and  cen- 
tralize It  in  Washington.    The  people  and 
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their  local  ofRclals  have  turned  their  suppU- 
cations  to  the  Nation's  Capitol  as  though  tbe 
very  tlirone  of  grace  stood  in  its  sacred  por- 
tals, and  at  long  last  almost  a  whole  new 
generation  of  voters  has  grown  up,  trained 
not  In  working  out  their  own  political  salva- 
tion, but  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  get 
special  privileges  out  of  bureaucratic  auto- 
crats. 

Congress  no  longer  legislates  for  the  people 
according  to  the  constitutional  pattern.  It 
would  be  Impossible  for  It  to  do  so  and  cover 
all  the  fields  and  handle  all  the  matters  new 
dumped  on  Federal  Phoulders.  Instead  It 
passes  some  general  laws,  and  turiu  tbelr  ad- 
minlAtratlcn  over  to  appointed  •gnictM  to 
administer  under  rules  of  their  own  ercatton. 

In  spite  of  all  tbe  preaching  we  do  about 
our  three  indepemleot  branches  of  |ov*rn« 
ment  that  :htck  eacb  other  In  the  admlnis* 
tratlon  of  the  people's  affeim.  the  day  ha« 
fulljr  cittn*  when  Conjretw  ti  (nuting  alt  three 
powers  nt  (overnment  into  the  hiuide  of  ep* 
pointed  personnel  who  function  without  uny 
eflectire  eupervlsiun  They  make  the  rulee, 
construe  the  rules,  enforoe  Ut»  rules,  attd  in 
very  deeH  bsve  aU  the  powers  a  king  or  • 
dictator  ever  bad. 

The  volume  of  federally  concentrated  pow> 
ers  Is  now  so  greet  that  only  by  ridding  the 
Federal  Government  of  non -Federal  duties 
can  we  ever  bring  It*  total  government  re- 
sponsibility within  human  capacity.  The 
only  chance  of  having  tbe  Federal  Govern'* 
ment  operate  under  laws  passed  by  Congress 
is  to  strip  It  of  all  but  Federal  business,  let 
the  States  handle  the  rest,  and  give  the  coun- 
try back  to  the  people. 

Freedom  demands  this  choice. 


Removal  of  Bodies  of  Historic  Fifures 
From  Military  Graveyards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  a  policy  of  many  years,  the  War 
Department  is  about  to  remove  from 
abandoned  military  posts  in  New  York 
State  the  bodies  of  historic  figures  who 
have  rested  in  military  graveyards  for 
at  least  150  years  and  place  these  bodies 
In  nearby  national  cemeteries. 

In  my  opinion,  the  destruction  of  these 
historic  shrines  is  an  extremely  short- 
sighted policy.  The  War  Department 
justification  is  that  with  the  abandoning 
of  the  posts  in  question  there  is  no  one 
on  hand  to  take  care  of  the  graves  and 
the  bodies  would  be  better  off  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery  where  the  best  of  care 
would  be  given. 

However,  these  historic  graveyards  in 
these  military  posts  are  visited  annually 
by  thousands  of  people  and  are  a  center 
of  attraction  for  many  tourists.  They 
are  part  of  the  historic  backgroimd  of 
these  old  posts  and  his  is  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people. 

Rather  than  have  these  shrines  de- 
stroyed. I  have  proposed  in  a  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  today,  that  these  grave- 
yards be  preserved  in  their  present  status 
In  every  community  where  local  agencies 
are  willing  to  assume  the  responsiblMty 
of  giving  these  graves  perpetual  care. 


I  feel  that  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
not  only  solve  the  problem  of  the  War 
Department,  which  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  a  paid  staff  to  care  for  these 
graves  in  abandoned  posts,  but  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  local  communities  in- 
volved to  preserve  these  historic  shrines 
for  posterity  and  prevent  their  destruc- 
tion. 

In  my  own  district  there  is  an  hLstoric 
graveyard  at  Port  Ontario.  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
which  is  threatened  with  destruction  un- 
der present  policy,  I  have  protested 
vigorously  to  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  but 
feel  that  some  legislation  Is  noedod  for 
the  protection  of  this  and  similar  hlatorlc 
mltltary  cemeteriirs  throuchout  the 
Nation. 


Grandma  Kllwortk,  IM  Ytari  Yttiiif 

BXTZN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  towA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  an  article  from  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune  about  my  home-town  neighbor 
and  friend,  Grandma  Kilworth. 

Grandma  is  now  104  years  young  and 
is  a  great  inspiration  to  all  who  have 
the  irieasure  to  know  her  because  of  her 
vigorous  genuine  pioneer  Americanism 
of  the  type  that  has  made  our  Nation 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

Pray  God  that  we  may  keep  faith  with 
those  pioneer  settlers. 

At  104,  She  Dislikes  the  Pamrking 
(By  Herb  Owens) 

ExiSA,  Iowa. — When  the  Audubon  County 
boys  were  at  Camp  Dodge  for  training  during 
World  War  I-  their  first  visitor  from  home 
was  an  energetic,  cheerful  little  widow  of  75. 

The  woman,  known  and  loved  by  all  the 
boys,  was  Grandma  Kilworth. 

All  during  tbe  last  year  men  In  mUltary 
uniform  have  been  drc^plng  in  at  a  neat 
little  white  cottage  here  when  they  arrived 
home  from  war.  These  boys,  too,  know  and 
love  Grandma.    Now  she's  104. 

PAMPEK   HEE 

"Polks  are  beginning  to  pamper  and  baby 
me — and  I  don't  like  it,"  said  Graixlma. 
"I've  always  been  able  to  take  carte  of  my- 
self— and  I've  handled  thousands  of  babies. 

"Now  my  grandchUdren  cut  my  grass,  hoe 
my  garden:  a  daughter  gets  my  meals — ex- 
cept breakfast,  which  I  fix  for  myself.  I 
still  get  out  and  take  care  of  my  flowers 
there." 

Grandma,  who  Is  Mrs.  A.  Mary  Kilworth, 
Is  not  the  least  bit  boastful  of  her  longevity. 
Her  grandmother  lived  to  past  103:  her  great- 
grandmother,  past  104.  She's  a  bit  sur- 
prised that  her  own  mother  only  lived 
past  85. 

CARPENTEB 

Born  December  18.  1841,  near  London.  Eng- 
land, Mrs.  Kilworth  came  to  the  United 
States  about  a  year  after  her  marriage — 
about  85  years  ago— and  lived  near  Genweo. 
III.  Her  husband,  a  carpenter.  buUt  homes, 
churches,  and  schools  In  the  vicinity  a  few 
years  before  they  moved  to  Moline,  ni.,  whe^e 
he  worked  in  a  wdfeon  factory. 


When  Kilworth  tired  of  factorv  wdVk  thty 
moved  to  a  farm  near  Troublesome  Crack. 
about  5  miles  south  of  the  few  buUdliWi 
that  were  called  Kzlra. 

"My  husband  and  I  worked  pretty  hard 
on  the  farm— but  we  loved  It.  There  wasn't 
a  morning  from  spring  to  fall  that  we  saw 
a  bed  after  4  a.  m.  When  he  died  (In  1B06) 
I  came  to  town. 

ONLT  ROUS! 

"This  little  house  was  the  only  one  on 
the  street  then — and  I  planted  every  tree 
that's  on  tbe  place  Maybe  Ive  got  too 
many  now— but  I've  loted  them. 

"I  vs  loved  my  (Icwrrs.  too,  and  all  tbe 
children  that  come  here  Of  eounc,  I  toad 
to  have  aome  garden  nt  my  own  and  the 
kids  thought  I  was  silly  I  inalstKl  (hat  I 
want#d  sooMtlUiifl  or  mr  own  4»o  I  h«v«  a 
row  of  aabbai*  and  •  row  of  tomaUiM  " 

Mr*  Kilworth,  who  «tiil  mowed  bar  own 
lawn  It  101,  remains  pretty  haalthf,  DaMtt 
wsathar  raises  bob  with  bar  rb^timatlaaT 
for  which  aha  Ukas  a  llttia  mediaina  nov 
and  than. 


"Tba  doctor  kaaps  paatariiic  m»  about  not 
walking  too  far  or  doing  too  much  He  tays 
It  wUl  bothar  my  jolnu.  My  left  shoulder 
glvee  ma  tba  moat  trouble  now  Of  course, 
everyone  tries  to  wait  on  me  band  and  foot- 
Grandma  Uvea  alane.  having  built  another 
home  back  of  hers  to  house  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ida  .Martin,  and  family.  Another 
daughter.  Mrs  O.  C  Wheeler,  Uves  in  Exlra. 
One  aon,  John,  past  70,  stUl  operates  her 
home  farm,  although  he  long  ago  retired  and 
rented  his  own  farms  to  soiu>. 

THE   BABT 

The  other  living  son.  Earl— the  'baby,'* 
now  63 — is  a  carpenter  at  Shellfish.  Mont. 

"I've  got  great,  great  grand-children— and 
I  don't  know  how  many — In  Wyoming.  Mis- 
souri, Colorado,  and  other  places.  I've  never 
seen  most  of  them." 

Grandma  lores  children,  but  sbe  doesnt 
think  they're  tjelng  reared  to  tbe  same  prin- 
ciples of  thrift  and  economy  that  were  hers. 

"I  dont  think  they  pay  enough  attention 
to  the  things  they  should— the  things  that 
matter.  In  my  day— and.  of  course  that  was 
long  ago — children  worked  hard  and  saved 
all  they  could.  Now  they  seem  to  Fpend  all 
they  make." 

BIBLE  SCHOOL 

"Of  course,  there  weren't  movies  when  I 
was  a  child.  When  we  went  out  In  the  eve- 
ning. We  had  to  get  permission  from  father — 
and  there  were  strict  orders  about  getting 
In,  too.  Recreation  then  was  mostly  a  night 
of  Bible  school,  one  night  a  week,"  she  said. 

"There  was  no  'rutmlng  arotmd  nights.'  to 
be  sure." 

You  may  be  sure,  however,  that  Grandma 
has  lost  none  of  the  charm  which  has  en- 
deared her  to  Exlra  folk  for  40  years.  She's 
energetic  yet,  too.  and  has  to  be  warned 
constantly  to  check  herself. 

"Well.  I  can't  stand  Just  to  sit  and  sit. 
I've  got  to  be  doing  something.  I  always 
was  one  to  keep  on  the  go  pretty  much — 
and  I  certainly  don't  like  being  slowed  down." 
she  said. 


WhoHastkeSaTiacs? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  following  article 


b 
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groups'  had  little  or  no  extra  savings  to  the 
claim  of  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  that 


this  was  the  purpose  of  his  statement, 
Mr   Rpvin  verv  evidently  was  promoting 
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virgin  forest,  such  as  we  have  In  this  park, 
that  we  can  Justify  setting  aside  for  preser- 
vation and  enjGjnnent  of  their  scenic  gran- 
deur.   There  is  Included  In  all  the  National 


ing  10,  aestroy  ine  lundamentals  of  our 
constitutional  government.  The  United 
Nations  Is  seeking  to  preserve  coopera- 
tion  between    our   Nation    and    other 


sji,a>><^    iino    u^cu    uHvciiug    ill    reversc    gctir. 

Every  important  piece  of  legislation  has  been 
designed  to  take  power  away  from  the  States 
and  from  the  local  governments  and  cen- 
tralize it  In  Washington.    The  people  and 


AZlSi 
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from  the  June  23.  1946  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times: 

THE    MERCHANT'S    POINT    OT    VIEW 

(By  C.  P.  Hughes) 
Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  stock- 
market  break  last  week  was  that  the  country 
faces  a  buyers'  strike  due  to  rising  prices. 
This  echoed  the  fears  expressed  recently  by 
some  trade  authorities  and  might  also  rep- 
resent certain  propaganda  launched  by  OPA 
Interests  who  believe  that  unamended  con- 
trols offer  the  only  defense  against  still 
sharper  price  advances. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  signs  that  the 
public  at  large  is  beginning  to  grow  a  trifle 
weary  of  fancy  prices  and  Inferior  qualities, 
and  attendance  at  the  Louis-Conn  fight  in 
the  week  provided  an  example  paralleling 
dwindling  receipts  for  the  night  clubs  and 
other  places  of  amusement. 

However,  as  B.  Earl  Puckett,  president  of 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  noted  In  the  week, 
it  is  a  bit  ridiculous  to  talk  of  a  buyers' 
strike  as  long  as  retail  sales  keep  climbing  as 
they  have  been  doing  right  along  this  year. 
To  lend  point  to  his  argument,  department 
store  sales  for  the  week  ended  June  15  were 
37  percent  above  these  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1945.  and  for  the  year  to  this  date 
were  27  percent  ahead. 

The  Increase  in  trade,  therefore,  has  ac- 
cumulated in  recent  weeks  rather  than  di- 
minished »Vhat  the  results  will  be  over  en- 
suing weeks  when  the  full  effect  of  price  ad- 
vances now  working  through  from  primary 
markets  begins  to  show  up  at  retail  counters, 
is  the  important  question.  Retailers  never- 
theless are  almost  unanimous  in  believing 
that  they  can  count  upon  a  thriving  business 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

It  was  18  months  after  World  War  I  when 
Wanamakers  touched  off  the  Inevitable  price 
collapse  of  1920  with  their  "20  percent  off  all 
J  -Ice  tags"  in  the  store.  Over  the  period  from 
the  armistice  in  November.  1918.  consumer 
prices  had  Jumped  almost  30  percent  and 
wholesale  prices  23  percent.  Ten  months 
after  the  end  of  the  first  World  War  the  con- 
sumer price  rise  was  10  percent,  the  whole- 
sale Increase  about  4  percent. 

While  the  consumer  price  rise  since  Sep- 
tember. 1945.  or  10  months  after  the  end  of 
World  War  U  has  been  less  than  it  was  in 
1919  m  actual  money,  the  comparison  takes 
no  account  of  quality  and  probably  neglects 
some  black  market  features  of  the  present 
situation.  Wholesale  prices,  however,  have 
advanced  6  percent  since  Septeml>er  as 
•gainst  the  4  percent  in  1919. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  price  advance  is  ac- 
celerating and  shows  few  signs  so  far  of  lev- 
eling off  except  in  a  few  lines  where  pro- 
duction has  managed  to  exceed  demand.  It 
ta  the  wage-price  spiral  which  arouses  most 
anxiety  coupled  with  the  kind  of  price  regu- 
lation which  upsets  normal  demand-supply 
relationships 

For  the  longer  view  aspects  of  consumer 
buying  he « ever,  the  question  mark  placed 
after  the  pent-up  demand  potential  has 
been  fairly  well  answered  at  last  by  a  survey 
carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Ekx>nomtcs  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  Governors.  The  partial  re- 
sults of  this  survey  were  simimarlzed  last 
week  and  are  printed  In  the  June  number  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

Tbla  highly  slgnlflcunt  study  shows  that, 
excluding  currency  holding*  (upon  which  It 
la  lmposatt>Ie  to  obtain  reports),  the  top  30 
percent  ol  spending  unlU  (which  represent 
family  pools)  hold  87  percent  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  billions  in  liquid  aaaeta 
which  were  owned  at  ihe  end  of  IMS.  The 
next  90  percent  own  la  percent  and  the 
bottom  40  percent  have  only  1  percent. 

Prevluiw  eatintatf*  of  the  d.eiributlon  of 
var^tUne  aavlugii  nu.ifxi  nil  the  wny  from 
the  aMerUon  ot  ih«  C!0  Mux  the  luw-iucome 


groups  had  little  or  no  extra  savings  to  the 
claim  of  the  Institute  of  Life  Insvu-ance  that 
45  percent  of  all  war-time  savings  were  held 
by  those  with  Incomes  of  less  than  $5,000 
and  nearly  10  percent  by  those  who  earned 
less  than  $2,000. 

What  the  present  study  implies  Is  that  the 
pent-up  demand  represented  by  bank  de- 
posits and  Government  securities  Is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  top  10  percent,  who  own 
60  percent.  The  other  90  percent  own  40 
percent  ana  It  is  here  that  industry  expects 
to  draw  upon  savings  for  its  millions  of 
sales  of  appliances  and  what  not.  The  plans 
built  upon  pent-up  demands,  therefore,  may 
have  to  be  reshaped  In  view  of  this  report 
upon  pent-up  wherewithal  to  pay 

The  study,  t>ased  upon  hour-long  inter- 
views aftei  careful  tests  oi  the  proper  tech- 
nique, also  presents  findings  upon  the  spend- 
ing intentions  of  consumers.  The  over- 
whelming majority  reported,  according  to  the 
Reserve  Bulletin,  that  they  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  using  their  liquid  assets  for  any  pur- 
poses In  1936. 

"More  than  half  of  those  with  bank  de- 
posits had  no  intention  of  using  any  of  them 
this  year,  except  In  emergency,"  the  Bulletin 
says,  "while  only  one-quarter  definitely  ex- 
pected that  they  would  utlllzi  some  part  of 
their  holdings.  The  remainder  were  unde- 
cided In  the  case  of  spvlngs  bonds,  the 
situation  was  even  more  striking.  Over 
three-quarters  were  clear  that  they  were 
not  going  to  redeem  any  of  their  bonds,  while 
only  8  percent  definitely  intended  to  use 
them   for  any  purpose." 

On  the  average,  according  to  the  findings, 
prospective  buyers  expected  to  pay  $1,100 
for  a  car.  $320  for  various  consumer  durable 
goods  other  than  cars,  and  $5,020  for  a  house. 
It  is  clear  from  these  averages  that  seme  ideas 
in  industry  will  have  to  be  revised  The 
results  of  this  study  rather  than  fear  of 
any  Immediate  "buyers'  strike "  may  have 
been  the  real  reason  for  the  reappraising  of 
values  in  the  security  markets. 


Immediate  Entry  of  Jewish  Refugees 
Into  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  we  all  have  read,  and 
been  profoundly  shocked,  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Bevin's  insult,  not  only  to  the  Jewish 
people,  but  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

Speaking  in  the  capacity  of  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  British  Government,  it 
is  only  natural  to  assume  that  Mr. 
Bevin's  statements  reflect  the  ofQcial  pol- 
icy of  the  British  Government  and, 
hence,  the  people  whom  it  represents. 
Mr.  Bevin's  announcement  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry 
that  100.000  Jewish  refugees  be  per- 
mitted immediate  entry  into  Palestine, 
with  the  provocative  comment  that  the 
reason  Americans  were  insisting  on  the 
PnlCsStlne  entry  v  as  that  they  did  not 
want  the  Jews  to  come  to  New  York,  was 
ft  direct  betray«)  of  the  principles  for 
which  All  democratic  nations  have  been 
striving.    Regardless  of  whether  or  not 


this  was  the  purpose  of  his  statement, 
Mr.  Bevin  very  evidently  was  promoting 
racial  prejudice  and  friction  amongst 
the  American,  British,  and  Jewish  peo- 
ples. Such  a  statement,  especially  at 
a  time  when  racial  equality  and  fairness 
should  be  emphasized,  was  unnecessary 
and  unwarranted,  and  should  not  go  un- 
challenged by  Americans,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  may  next  expect  an  attack 
on  other  racial  and  religious  groups  in 
this  country. 

I  definitely  feel  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should,  through  Prime  Minister 
Attlee,  publicly  repudiate  Mr.  Bevin's 
statement  and  that  apology  should  be 
made  for  his  intemperate  remarks.  As 
Mr.  Bevin's  policy  obviously  does  not  re- 
flect the  ofiBcial  policy  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, the  obligation  to  remedy  the 
situation  which  has  been  created  lies 
with  Mr.  Attlee.  Even  Mr.  Churchill 
has  seen  fit  to  expie,<:s  himself  most  em- 
phatically upon  the  matter  and  has 
called  for  complete  and  oj>en  debate  in 
Parliament. 

One  of  Philadelphia's  leading  papers 
has  referred  to  Britain's  Fc  eign  Min- 
ister as  "made  to  order  for  all  the  bigots. 
Kluxers,  and  prejudice-obsessed  people 
in  this  country."  Surely  such  an  opinion 
of  Britain's  spokesman  cannot  induce 
any  encouragement  as  to  why  we  should 
give  favorable  consideration  to  extend- 
ing a  three  and  three-quarter- billion- 
dollar  line  of  credit  to  that  country.  I 
cannot  convince  myself  that  I  should 
vote  in  favor  of  such  a  measure  when  the 
American  Government  is  so  viciously  at- 
tacked by  the  British  Foreign  Minister. 
I  further  wish  to  announce  that  I  will 
vote  against  granting  any  loan  to  Great 
Britain  until  such  time  as  this  issue  and 
other  major  differences  ol  opinion  have 
been  remedied. 


Feed  for  Poultry  and  Dairy  Cattle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MAssACHUsirrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  told  the  Members  of  the  House  of  the 
concerted  efforts  of  all  of  the  members  of 
the  New  England  congressional  delega- 
tion to  secure  desperately  needed  grain 
and  feci  for  their  dairy  cattle  and  poul- 
try. I  showed  you  photographs  of  200 
chickens  picked  up  dead  of  starvation  on 
the  Lupien  farm  In  Chelmsford.  Mass., 
in  one  morning  and  the  dead  ducks  on 
the  small  duck  farm  started  by  a  GI 
veteran  in  Springfield.  OflBcials  of  the 
United  States  Government— largely  of 
the  OPA  and  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture—control the  distribution  of  grain 
and  feed  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
two  forgotten  areas— New  England  and 
the  far  Northwest. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  dairy 
farmers,  the  poultry  farmers,  all  the 
farniors,  the  working  prnplr.  and  the 
City  folks  of  New  England  who  look  to 
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the  greater  part  of  mankind  were  turning 
hopefully  toward  the  dawning  ot  a  new  era 


Ing  uurielvea  some  thing*  we  much  desire; 
paid  for  by  Individual  and  national  self  •con- 


In  every  community  where  local  agencies 
are  willing  to  assimie  the  responsibility 
of  giving  these  graves  perpetual  care. 


Churches,  and  schools  In  the  vicinity  a  few 
years  before  they  moved  to  Mollne.  m..  where 
he  worked  in  a  w£<^on  factory. 


Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  article 
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these  farmers  for  their  milk,  their  cream, 
their  eggs,  and  their  poultry,  the  pub- 
lished letter  sent  directly  from  the  White 
House  by  President  Truman  in  reply  to 
a  telegram  from  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  calling  attention  to  the 
present  plight  of  our  New  England  farm- 
ers and  urgently  requesting  the  E>resl- 
•dent  to  aid  in  sending  grain  for  the  New 
England  poultrymen.  By  its  essentially 
negative  answer  to  this  plea,  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  shows  little  concern  in  the 
destruction  of  New  England's  dairy  herds 
and  poultry  flocks  and  the  InabUlty  of 
dealers  to  secure  feed  for  distribution. 
The  letter  contains  not  one  word  of  in- 
terest in  their  problems.  He  avoids  the 
subject  by  attacking  the  Senator  per- 
sonally. To  him  the  farmers  of  New 
England  are,  in  fact,  Macedonians  and 
foreigners.  He  does  not  care  what  they 
think.  They  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  "I 
don't  know  whether  that  will  please  you 
or  not.  but  I  hope  It  will."  The  people 
of  New  England  will  long  remember  Pres- 
ident Truman's  letter. 


Disability  Compensation  for  Members  of 
the  Reserre  Components  of  the  Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  wew  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  include  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  at  their  convention  in  Chicago, 
May  31  to  June  3.  1946.  as  follows: 

Whereas  many  officers  of  the  Reserve  Corps. 
National  Qtiard.  and  Army  of  the  United 
SUtes  have  suffered  dlsabUltles  Incident  to 
their  active  duty  service;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  State* 
by  the  act  of  AprU  3,  1939  (53  Stat.  557),  as 
amended  provided  for  retirement  pay.  and 
other  benefits  In  such  cases;  and 

Whereas  the  Army  regulations  and  Techni- 
cal Manual  12-245  published  to  implement 
that  act  and  to  provide  equality  of  action 
between  the  cases  of  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  officers  of  the  other  components, 
are  clear  and  fair;  and 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the 
regulations  are  being  so  flagrantly  violated 
by  the  retiring  boards  and  the  office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  as  to  nullify 
and  defeat  the  Intent  of  the  act  of  AprU  3, 
1939.  as  amended;  and 

Whereas  such  action  has  denied  to  many 
officers,  not  members  of  the  Regular  Army, 
benefits  which  the  Congress  provided  for 
them:  Now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Reserve  Officers  Assocla- 
Uon  of  the  United  States  condemns  the  afore- 
•ald  actions  of  the  War  Department  and  de. 
mands  the  Immediate  discontinuance  of  dla- 
criminatory  and  Illegal  denial  of  Uie  rights 
of  officer*  of  the  civilian  componcnu  of  th« 
Army;  and  ba  U  further 

.ftMolv«d.  That  iht  Coi^gran  of  tbt  Unlt«d 
Btat«a  b«  rtquMtsd  to  tnvMUfat*  au  oum 
Which  havs  b—n  cl*eld*d  by  rturing  boards, 
nx  the  rtapoiwlbUlty  for  improper  adminis- 


tration, and  to  provide  remedial  action  in  all 
STich  cases;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  whenever  ReMrr*.  National 
Guard,  or  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  officers 
on  active  duty  become  dUabled.  they  shall 
not  be  placed  on  temporary  limited  duty  in 
an  inactive  status  without  pay  and  required 
to  report  back  at  their  own  expense,  but  shall 
either  be  sent  before  an  Army  retiring  board 
or  placed  on  sick  leave  with  pay  and  shall  be 
given  the  same  privileges  as  Regular  Army 
officers;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  such  officers  are  re- 
quired to  appear  before  retiring  boards  for 
rehearlngs,  when  proceedings  are  disap- 
proved, they  shall  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
so  that  they  shall  not  have  to  appear  at  their 
own  expense. 


Threat  to  New  England 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  UASSACITDSms  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Herald,  June  26,  1946: 

THREAT  TO  NZW  ENGLAND 

If  President  Tnmian  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  ask  for  the  facts  and  figures  about  the 
food  situation  in  New  England,  he  would 
not  have  written  his  ill-tempered  note  to 
Senator  Tobxt,  of  New  Hampshire,  scolding 
him  because  of  his  demand  for  an  increased 
supply  of  grain,  and  advising  him  to  cool 
off.  The  shortage  of  feed  for  New  England 
herds  and  flocks  is  serious.  If  It  is  not 
remedied  soon,  it  will  become  desperate  and 
even  disastrous,  if  officials  in  Washington 
who  could  Immediately  provide  aid  take 
their  cue  from  the  scoffing  Presidents  nega- 
tive note  to  the  Senator,  New  Englanders  wUl 
wonder  whether  the  six  States  should  not 
become  beneficiaries  of  UNRRA. 

Does  the  President  realize  th.at  agriculttire 
is  the  third  mx>st  important  means  of  live- 
lihood in  New  England?  Has  he  been  in- 
formed that  Its  principal  diversions  are 
dairying  and  poultry?  Can  he  not  compre- 
hend that  New  England  is  at  the  end  of  a 
long  haul  from  the  chief  grain-producing 
centers  that  we  are  dependent  on  feed 
shipped  to  us.  and  that  if  he  and  the  officials 
responsible  to  him  continue  their  present 
carelessness,  inefficiency,  and  Indiflerence. 
this  whole  section  will  suffer  grievously. 

The  facts  are  so  simple  and  impressive 
that  nobody  who  has  an  interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  New  England  can  fall  to  understand 
them.  Massachusetts  alone  needs  normally 
about  60  carloads  of  grain  daily.  We  have 
not  been  getting  them,  and  the  President 
doesn't  seem  to  care.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  that  it  has  found 
about  800  carloads  of  grain  for  the  whole 
Northeast— but  the  total  portion  for  this 
State  la  80  carloads.  Moreover,  some  of  thcM 
tinits  are  on  paper  only. 

And  consider  son^  further  facts.  Our 
flocks  of  hexxe  are  40  percent  of  what  they 
were  in  January.  Egg  production  in  May  was 
17  psrcsnt  down  from  the  flguras  In  AprU. 
The  dairy  output  will  drop  sharply  U  the 
ahortags  of  f sod  oontlnuet.  Lik%  aggs  and 
poultry,  milk  will  bsooma  aearoo.  Large  flocks 
of  hwas  bavt  b««a  aoUl  already  bocaust  tha 
ow&ars  could  not  obtain  tha  grain  to  kttp 
th«n  aliva.  Th«M  oonmon  aubaUtuui  for 
mtat  wUl  b«  ttw  U  tht  prMtat  trtnU  aud 
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the  prevailing  mood  ot  President  Truman 
continues. 

Is  there  a  general  shortage  of  grainf  Tee. 
Other  sections,  however,  are  faring  tar  better 
■  than  Massachusetts.  Senator  Tomt's  home 
State,  and  the  rest  of  New  England.  The 
best-informed  experts  of  MassaehusetU  Insist 
that  New  England  Is  the  victim  of  dis- 
crimination, of  Improper  and  inequitable 
distribution  of  the  supply  which  is  actually 
available.  This  InelBclency  will  be  aggra- 
vated, not  remedied  if  the  President  merely 
tries  to  laugh  off  our  troubles. 

New  Englanders  do  not  ask  to  have  relief 
of  starving  people  abroad  curtailed.  New 
Englanders  are  not  asking  for  special  privi- 
leges. They  do  expect,  howerer.  thnt  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  study  the  fact*  and  consider  our  plight 
more  sympathetically  than  the  President  has 
chosen  to  in  his  Ul-advlsed  note  to  Senator 

TOMT. 


Release  of  Nary  Dental  Oflicers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  TRAYNOR 

op  OCLAWAItX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
communication  which  appears  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record  <Tf  June  27, 1946; 

tBJEASE  NAVAL  ODmSTS  FOB  CITIUAN  PBitCnCB 

To  the  EnrroR: 

We.  the  dental  officers.  USNR.  at  Guam. 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter 
of  tremendous  importance  which  is  now  af- 
fecting us  and  many  other  Reserve  dentists. 
We   refer   to   Navy   order  ALNAV   281-4«. 
which  freezes,  for  3  years.  Navy  dental  cfflcers 
of  the  Reserve  who  have  had  part  or  all  of 
their  professional  education  provided  under 
V-12  or  ASTP  manner.    This  action  affects 
only  one  group  of  men  In  one  department  of 
the  Navy.    Many  other  groups  have  received 
as  much  or  mort  Government  subsidy  under 
the  same  or  similar  programs,  yet  they  are 
allowed  to  return  to  their  civilian  pursuits. 
The  most  serlotis  problem  of  all  is  the 
serious  effect  this  action  will  have  on  the 
pnrfessional  abilities  of  the  dentists.    Prac- 
tice in  the  Navy  is  restricted  and  most  of 
the  skills  we  have  worked  years  to  acquire 
will  soon  be  forgotten  unless  we  are  released 
to  continue  our  private  practices.    Everyone 
In  the  United  States  Is  personally  aware  of 
the  acute  shortage  of  dentists  where  It  is  not 
unusual  to  wait  weeks  or  montlis  for  an  ap- 
pointment.   The  ratio  of  dentists  in  the  Navy 
Is  much  higher  than  the  ratio  of  dentisU  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Guam  Dental  Clinic,  which  is  one  cf 
the  largest  in  the  Pacific,  may  be  cited  as  a 
criterion  regarding  the  need  for  dentists. 
The  clinic  has  requested  SO  dentists  for  the 
peacetime  base.  At  present  we  have  11  Re- 
serve dentists  and  8  Regular  dentists  (com- 
mander and  above) .  It  would  be  a  gn)68  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  each  dentist  works  2 
hours  a  day.  Yet,  It  is  claimed  there  is  an 
•asentlal  need  for  each  man  here.  What 
type  of  thinking  is  this? 

We  belle\'«  that  If  this  matter  la  Investl* 
gatsd  and  rtvealed.  this  policy  of  holding 
RaMTfo  dantai  ofltoon  afttr  aU  other  Re« 
servM  havt  botn  rtlMiad  wUt  ttasa. 
Tm  RanavK  Dtntiits. 
n9€t  Pott  Ogtct,  San  f  ra.ictoco. 
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terests  are  aired  until  one  side  prevails  br      aatlon  havino  hn.tn. 
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Baccalaareate  Addresi  by  Chaocelor 
Samuel  P.  Capcn,  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^   HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing text  of  the  address  delivered  by 
Chancelor  Samuel  P.  Capen.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  at  the  baccalaureate 
exercises  June  2,  1946,  in  Edmund  Hayes 
Hall: 

A  year  ago  Americans  were  the  most  envied 
of  all  peoples.  America  was  everywhere 
looked  upon  as  a  land  of  abundance,  of  IndN 
vidua!  opportunity  and  ot  an  assured  future 
BO  brilliant  that  no  other  country  could  hope 
to  surpass  it.  Not  all  the  citizens  of  other 
nations  would  have  exchanged  their  citizen- 
ship for  ours,  but  many  would  have  been 
glad  to  do  so. 

Americp  was  respected  and  admired 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  respected  for 
Its  extraordinary  achievements  in  war.  both 
on  the  fighting  fronts  and  on  the  production 
front  at  home.  It  was  respected  for  Its  un- 
matched national  power  used  with  no  pur- 
pose of  aggrandizement,  but  only  as  an  in- 
strument for  defense  and  for  the  liberation 
of  subjugated  peoples.  By  those  who  knew — 
and  they  were  many  In  many  lands — it  was 
admired  for  its  national  unity  achieved  with- 
out coercion;  a  wholly  voluntary  unity  and  a 
degree  of  cooperation  and  mutual  sacrifice 
never  t>efore  exhibited  by  any  nation  except 
under  the  Imminent  threat  of  Invasion.  It 
was  admired  for  the  generosity  and  friendli- 
ness not  only  of  the  Government  acting  offi- 
cially for  the  Nation,  but  also  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  In  uniform  scattered  all  over 
the  rorld  and  of  the  millions  more  at  home 
who  gladly  and  freely  contributed  out  of 
their  own  substance  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
of  other  lands. 

A  year  ago  Americans  were  proud,  not  with 
a  blatant  and  offensive  pride,  but  Justly  and 
quietly  proud  of  the  overwhelming  success 
of  our  arms,  of  the  ability  and  magnanimity 
of  our  leaders,  both  military  and  civilian,  of 
the  teamwork  and  boundless  good  will  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people. 

A  year  ago  Americans  were  confident;  con- 
fident that  national  unity  would  endure;  con- 
fident that  better  conditions  of  life  for  every- 
one were  easily  within  their  grasp,  that  they 
could  turn  the  Immense  productivity  of  war 
Into  peaceful  channels  with  Increased  abun- 
dance for  all;  confident  that  they  could  and 
determined  that  they  would  play  a  leading 
part  in  organizing  the  nations  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  in  binding  up  the  world's 
wounds;  confident  that  the  American  politi- 
cal structure  was  essentially  sound  and  suf- 
ficiently flexible  for  the  Nation's  changing 
needs;  confident  that  free  enterprise  had 
proved  both  in  peace  and  In  war  Its  superi- 
ority to  other  economic  systems,  that  It  was 
not  only  more  productive  than  any  other  but 
that  It  was  the  essential  foundation  o? 
America's  high  standard  of  living,  and  that 
It  need  not  fear  the  rivalry  of  any  form  ot 
totalitarian  or  state  managed  economy. 

A  year  ago  the  atomic  bomb  had  not  made 
Its  appearance.  The  war  in  the  East  wa« 
■till  on,  but  the  end  was  in  sight.  The 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  being 
formulated  on  American  soil.     The  eyes  ot 


the  greater  part  of  mankind  were  turning 
hopefully  toward  the  dawning  of  a  new  era 
of  peace  and  prosperity. 

This  was  a  year  ago.  U  we  now  look  abroad 
upon  the  world,  what  have  we  to  say?  If 
we  review  the  events  of  the  last  12  months, 
how  do  we  feel  about  them?  If  we  ask  our- 
selves how  far  have  we  Americans  met  what 
was  expected  of  us  or  fulfilled  our  own  ex- 
pectations, what  will  be  the  answer? 

Are  we  now  envied?  Probably  to  some 
extent,  but  the  envy  Is  tinged  with  distrust; 
here  and  there  with  hate.  Are  we  respected 
or  admired?  Not  much,  I  gather,  from  the 
reports  that  come  to  us  through  the  public 
prints.  Our  unseemly  haste  to  scrap  our 
military  power  has  hardly  contributed  to  the 
respect  in  which  we  are  held  in  those  quarters 
of  the  world  where  military  might  is  still 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  relations  between 
nations.  We  may  think  we  have  been  gen- 
erous in  our  efforts  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
peoples  bereft  of  the  bare  necessities  of  ex- 
istence. But  these  peoples  do  not  think  so. 
They  see  chiefly  the  delays,  the  maladminis- 
tration, the  enormous  gap  between  what  we 
led  them  to  expect  and  what  they  have  re- 
ceived. Is  the  uncertainty  of  our  foreign 
policy  an  object  of  admiration? 

And  if  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  ourselves. 
If  we  look  honestly  and  objectively  at 
America  as  contained  within  its  national 
boundaries,  what  Is  our  verdict?  We  see  the 
most  successful  Nation  in  history— Judged 
by  any  standard  that  measures  human  suc- 
cess— the  strongest,  the  richest,  t'  s  freest, 
engaged  in  mass  sabotage  of  its  own  power, 
wrecking  Its  own  productive  capacity,  un- 
dermining its  own  administrative  machin- 
ery, abandoning  its  unity  in  favor  of  a  reck- 
less struggle  between  irresponsible  and 
selfish  chieftains  of  Industry  and  labor  for 
mean  personal  advantages;  advantages 
which,  if  won.  are  largely  illusory.  We  see 
racial  and  religious  intolerance  once  more 
rearing  Its  ugly  head.  We  see  ourselves 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  preventable  Infla- 
tion. We  see  lawmakers  who  lack  the  cour- 
age to  enact  laws  to  protect  the  general  In- 
terest. We  see  executives  who  stand  help- 
lessly by  without  even  attempting  to  guard 
the  public  safety.  We  see  the  greatest 
democracy  being  murdered  in  Its  bed.  And 
the  assassins  are  not  invading  aliens,  not 
even  the  small  though  troublesome  body  of 
native  converts  to  alien  political  theories, 
but  the  members  of  its  own  house. 

Are  we  proud?  Yes.  we  are  still  proud,  and 
Justly  so.  of  our  war  record,  of  the  devotion 
and  the  sacrifices  of  our  youth,  of  the  good 
sense  and  the  good  will  of  the  great  majority 
of  Americans,  workers  and  employers,  farm- 
ers and  professional  people,  men  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life.  But  If  we  feel  any  pride 
In  the  way  we  have  managed  our  collective 
affairs  In  the  first  year  of  peace,  then  we 
must  be  hopelessly  besetted  with  self-esteem. 

Are  we  confident?  I  trtist  that  most  of  us 
are.  Above  all  I  trust  that  you  are,  and  those 
of  ybur  generation.  I  trust  that  you  are  still 
confident  that  with  our  help — yours  and 
mine  rnd  that  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens — an  international  organization  can 
be  perfected  which  will  prevent  wars  and 
further  the  spread  of  Justice  throughout  the 
world.  I  trust  that  you  are  confident  of  our 
ability  to  master  our  domestic  problems,  to 
preserve  the  American  system  of  political  and 
economic  freedom,  to  develop  civic  coopera- 
tion, to  demonstrate  as  we  have  never  yet 
demonstrated  the  limitless  potentialities  of 
American  energy  and  brains  and  resources 
for  the  Improvement  of  life  on  this  planet. 

But  If  we  are  confident,  as  we  have  sound 
reason  to  be,  it  should  not  be  with  a  pas- 
sive confidence.  Peace  must  be  fought  for, 
and  no«-  grudgingly  or  half-heartedly.  It 
must  be  paid  for  by  every  one  of  us;  paid  for 
In  money,  yours  and  mine;  paid  for  by  deny- 


ing ourselves  some  things  we  much  desire; 
paid  for  by  Individual  and  national  self-con- 
trol; paid  for  by  thought  and  Imagination 
persistently  applied  by  all  of  us.  We  cannot 
dump  the  task  In  the  laps  of  our  political 
leaders  and  go  on  about  our  private  business. 

The  horror  of  the  alternative  to  peace  Is 
now  vivid  in  everyone's  mind.  But,  unless 
war  should  break  out  again  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, which  does  not  seem  likely,  the  memory 
will  grow  dim;  and  as  it  dims  our  resolution 
win  be  put  to  the  real  test.  We  dare  not 
forget.  We  dare  not  forget  either  the  past 
horror  or  the  still  more  awful  prospect  which 
is  inherent  in  the  new  means  of  destruction. 
We  must  create  and  maintain  a  climate  of 
opinion  which  will  support  our  chosen  rep- 
resentatives in  the  long  and  arduous  busi- 
ness of  strengthening  the  machluery  of  the 
United  Nations  until  it  can  cope  effectively 
with  any  possible  threat  of  war.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  climate  of  opinion  is  not  a  Job 
that  can  be  delegated.  It  remains  the  col- 
lective responsibility  of  all  the  plain  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Seme  people  talk  glibly  of  American  world 
leadership.  I  often  wonder  whether  they 
have  any  idea  what  the  phrase  means.  There 
are  only  two  ways  to  attain  world  leadership. 
The  one  is  by  conquest,  or  intimidation 
backed  by  the  threat  of  conquest.  The  other  ' 
is  by  moral  superiority.  The  one  Is  domi- 
nation and  its  object  Is  to  exploit  peoples 
and  to  exercise  tyrannical  power.  The  other 
is  leadership  in  the  interest  of  human  rights 
"with  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all."  and  it  is  exercised  only  by  persuasion 
and  by  the  compelling  force  of  example. 

We  have  Just  lavished  our  blood  and 
treasure  to  block  the  most  nearly  successful 
attempt  in  modern  times  to  win  world  lead- 
ership by  conquest.  Surely  It  need  not  be 
said  that  the  role  of  conqueror  has  no  ap- 
peal for  us,  or  ever  will  have.  We  nearly  had 
world  leadership  of  the  second  kind  offered 
to  us  by  common  consent.  But  now  the  offer 
is  held  in  abeyance,  and  properly  so,  -.ntll  we  ^ 
prove   whether   we  deserve   it. 

These.  I  think,  are  the  most  fateful  days 
our  Nation  has  faced  in  several  generations. 
They  are  not  of  course,  the  days  of  the 
greatest  Immediate  danger.  But  the  danger, 
if  remote,  lurks  nonetheless  In  the  offing. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  race,  and  It  is  definitely 
a  race  against  time.  It  is  a  race  between 
democracy  and  totalitarianism,  between 
popular  self-government  and  the  absolute 
control  of  the  many  by  a  few  who  have 
seized  the  power  of  the  state,  in  short,  be- 
tween liberty  and  tyranny.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  identify  the  contestants  In  the  race. 
They  are  well  known  The  race  is  being 
run  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 
On  its  outcome  a  long  future  will  depend 
not  only  for  us  but  for  men  everywhere  And 
once  more,  as  was  said  aforetime,  America 
Is  "the  last,  best  hope  of  earth." 

What  must  we  do  to  win?  Nothing  half 
so  spectacular  a.,  we  have  done  while  you 
have  been  members  of  this  university,  al- 
though perhaps  the  task  is  hrrder  because 
it  is  relatively  humdrum.  We  must  set  our 
own  house  in  order.  We  must  show  that 
free  men  can  cooperate  voluntarUy  not  only 
to  repel  danger  from  without  but  also  to 
Improve  their  common  lot;  that  they  can 
and  will  curb  Irresponsible  power  by  whom- 
ever exercised;  that  they  cap  and  will  be 
tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion,  respect- 
ful of  the  rights  of  others;  that  they  can 
and  will  select  courageous  leaders  who  are 
committed  to  the  advancement  of  no  special 
interest  but  only  to  the  general  good. 

Democracy  Is  not  a  state  of  heavenly  con- 
cord. It  Is  by  definition  a  state  of  conflict, 
or.  if  you  prefer,  of  competition.  Its  af- 
fairs are  conducted  on  th->  basis  of  partial 
agreements.  That  is  what  majority  rule 
means.    Opposing  views   and  opposing  in- 
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terests  are  aired  until  one  side  prevails  by 
force  of  numbers.  But  agreement  on  any 
Issue  of  general  policy  Is  hardly  ever  com- 
plete or  final.  The  opposing  minority  re- 
mains and  continues  to  press  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Its  opinion.  A  democracy  Is 
therefore  always  In  a  state  of  unstable  equi- 
librium. It  Is  always  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked  unless  It  has  a  set  of  rules  and 
unless  the  rules  are  enforced  with  the  assent 
of  most  of  the  citizens. 

Our  own  democracy  Is  not  only  one  of 
the  oldest;  it  has  also  been  in  many  ways 
one  of  the  least  unstable.  The  principal 
reason  is  that  we  have  had  a  splendid  set 
of  rtiles.  By  and  large  the  citizens  have  un- 
derstood them  and  believed  In  them.  Al- 
though groups  of  citizens  are  always  trying 
to  break  them.  In  the  main  they  have  8t6od 
up  and  the  violators  have  been  brought  to 
conform  to  them. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  citizens  are  con- 
fused. They  do  not  see  how  the  rules  apply 
to  novel  situations.  Sometimes  they  are 
fooled  by  the  specious  arguments  of  the  pro- 
moters of  special  Interests.  They  permit  in- 
fractions of  the  rules  here  and  there  with- 
out realizing  that  they  are  conniving  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  house  in  which  they  live. 
But  always  thus  far  in  our  history  they  have 
finally  come  to  understanding  and  have  In- 
sisted that  the  principles  which  the  rtiles 
express  shall  be  observed. 

We  all  know  the  rules.  They  are  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  laws  made  In  conformity  therewith,  in 
the  major  decisions  of  the  courts,  in  the  say- 
ings cf  great  public  leaders  which  have  struck 
an  Instant  response  In  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  long  tradition  of  American  na- 
tional life.  We  know  them  so  well  that, 
paradcxically,  we  tend  to  forget  them.  New 
is  surely  the  time  to  remind  ourselves  of  a 
few  of  them  which  have  a  special  bearing 
on  the  dilemma  In  which  we  *lnd  ourselves. 

Here,  then,  as  a  reminder,  is  a  part  of 
the  American  code.  The  public  interest  Is 
supreme.  It  outweighs  the  Interest  of  any 
group.  The  public  interest  comprehends  the 
Interest  of  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority. The  majority  of  the  moment  may 
not  exploit  or  curtail  the  rights  ot  the  minor- 
ity. A  minority  may  not  take  any  action 
which  Is  hostile  to  the  public  Interest. 

Government,  local.  State,  and  National.  Is 
the  instrument — established  by  the  people, 
sustained  by  the  people,  controlled  by  the 
people— to  protect  and  promote  the  public 
Interest.  All  voting  citizens  are  equally  re- 
sponsible for  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment, In  turn.  I?  equally  responsible  to  all 
citizens. 

The  Government  operates  through  the 
sanction  of  laws.  It  may  not  operate  In  any: 
other  way.  The  laws  are  enacted  by  the  - 
legislative  branch  whose  members  are  chosen  7 
by  the  people  in  free  elections.  No  laws 
may  be  made  conferring  special  favors, 
privileges  or  exemptions  on  any  Individual 
or  any  group  large  or  small.  No  administra- 
tive officer  may  construe  an  existing  law  to 
grant  special  concessions  to  groups  or  in- 
dividuals. If  no  law  exists  which  empowers 
the  Government  to  block  the  actions  of  a 
particular  group  of  citizens  which  threaten 
the  public  Interest.  It  is  the  instant  respon- 
sibility of  the  legislative  body  to  enact  such 
a  law.  All  laws  apply  equally  to  all  citizens, 
and  all  citizens  are  equal  before  the  law.  No 
person  may  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  No  law 
may  be  enacted  abridging  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
or  freedom  of  assembly. 

The  Government  may  not  require  a  citizen 
to  be  a  member  of  any  organization  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment.  No  Government  of- 
ficial may  Join,  or  retain  membership  in 
or  receive  any  emoluments  from  any  organi- 


sation having  business  with  th«.Ootemment 
or  seeking  legislation  in  Its  own  Interest. 
The  Oorernment  mny  not  engage  In  business 
In  competition  with  the  cltisens.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  Is  charged  with 
the  preservation  of  the  conditions  of  free 
competition.  It  Is  charged  with  the  preven- 
tlon  of  any  monopoly  of  goods  or  services  by 
any  Individual  or  organization.  Only  the 
Government  may  levy  taxes  on  the  property 
of  the  citizens. 

In  »he  areas  assigned  to  It  by  law  the 
authority  of  the  Government  is  absolute. 
The  Government  Is  the  custodian  of  public 
order,  the  protector  of  the  rights  and  safety 
of  all  the  people.  To  resist  the  Government 
in  the  exercise  of  its  legal  authority  is  a 
criminal  act.  No  organization  of  citizens 
may  strike  against  the  Government  or 
against  the  public  safety. 

These  are  some  of  the  rules — though,  of 
course,  not  all  of  them— by  which  the 
United  States  has  ordered  its  national  life. 
They  have  not  been  arbitrarily  Imposed  on 
Americans  by  a  power  outside  their  control. 
They  have  been  made  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, acting  with  the  peoples  assent. 
They  can  l>e  canceled  or  changed  by  the 
people's  representatives,  but  In  no  other  way. 
Until  altered  or  repealed  the  are  presumed 
to  be  binding. 

It  behooves  all  of  us  to  think  them  over 
and  to  measure  the  recent  tragic  disturb- 
ances of  our  Nation  by  this  yardstick.  If 
we  do  so.  we  shall  see  that  many  of  the  rules 
have  recently  been  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  In  the  observance.  We  shall 
have  to  admit  that  laws  have  been  made 
and  allowed  to  stand  on  the  statute  books 
which  violate  some  of  them.  We  shall  have 
to  concede  that  officials  in  high  legislative 
and  executive  positions  have  ignored  one  or 
more  of  them  or  acted  counter  to  them.  It 
will  be  clear  that  powerful  individuals  and 
organizations  have  no  Intention  of  observ- 
ing some  of  them  and  have  been  allowed  by 
our  servant*,  yours  and  mine,  to  break  them 
with  Impunity.  And  it  should  be  clear  that 
every  successful  violation  of  any  of  them 
weakens  the  whole  structure  of  American 
society. 

I  am  persuaded  that  Americans  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  want  to  reestablish  the 
rules  in  full  force  and  effect.  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  an  overwhelming  majority  they  want 
as  representatives  In  SUte  legislatures,  in 
Ckmgress.  and  in  the  courts  persons  who  are 
neither  spokesmen  for  nor  subservient  to  any 
special  Interest  either  of  capital,  or  labor,  or 
agriculture,  or  any  ism  or  creed;  who  have 
the  Intelligence  to  see  and  the  courage  to 
stand  for  the  general  interest;  who  have  the 
integrity  to  disappoint  some  of  their  friends 
and  to  antagonize,  if  need  be.  some  of  their 
constituents  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of 
America  as  a  whole.  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  are 
sick  of  pussyfooting  by  either  legislative  or 
administrative  officials;  that  they  are  dis- 
gusted with  a  supine  attitude  toward  Indus- 
trial terrorism;  that  they  are  ashamed  to  the 
bottom  of  their  souls  that  this  great  country 
should  be  plunged  into  chaos,  unable  to  meet 
Its  moral  obligations  to  the  world,  unable  to 
imleash  Its  strength  for  the  benefit  of  its  own 
people. 

I  hope  that  every  one  of  you  belongs  to 
this  majority.  If  so.  do  you  want  a  pre- 
scription for  your  own  conduct?  Do  you 
need  one?  Do  you  ask  yourselves,  what  can 
we  do?  The  answers  are  plain  and  they  ap- 
ply to  all  of  us.  We  can  talk,  and  In  this 
country  of  free  speech  no  one  should  under- 
estimate the  value  of  talking.  We  can  write, 
those  of  us  who  have  had  any  practice  In 
putting  pen  to  paper.  We  can  influence  o\ir 
neighbors, ;  If  we  are  sure  of  otir  own  posi- 
tion. We  can  Refuse  to  Join  any  organiza- 
tion formed  for  whatever  purpose  which  has 
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a  political  program  designed  to  iwcure  privi- 
leges for  its  members  which  are  not  ehjoyed 
by  all  citizens.  We  can  stand  up  to  the 
abuse  of  the  selfish  and  the  prejudiced  and 
we  may  expect  plenty  of  It.  We  can  accept 
being  called  either  radicals  or  reactionaries- 
depending  on  which  set  of  partisans  is  moved 
to  honor  us  with  an  epithet— fortified  by  the 
comforting  conviction  that  we  are  neither. 
Above  all.  we  can  vote.  And  when  we  vote 
we  should  have  but  one  criterion :  Is  the  can- 
didate likely  to  represent  firmly  and  fairly 
the  interests  of  all  the  people  rather  than  » 
special  Interest  within  the  body  politic? 

The  University  of  Buffalo  was  founded  100 
years  ago  in  a  time  of  fierce  stress  and  parti- 
san rancor.  It  has  seen  crisis  after  crisis  in 
the  national  life.  Now  on  Its  one  hundredth 
birthday  it  sees  another.  Always  the  great 
principles  on  which  the  democratic  organl- 
ratlon  of  American  society  rests  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  attempts  to  undermine 
them.  The  triumph  has  never  be*n  com- 
plete and  the  threat  has  never  been  perma- 
nenUy  averted:  nor  ever  will  be.  Eternal  vig- 
ilance ■♦111  ia  and  will  remain  the  price  of 
liberty. 

The  university  now  calls  you  to  mount 
guard  in  this  never  ending  process  of  de- 
fense. It  has  a  right  to  call  you  because 
you  are  life  members  of  this  academic  tc- 
ciety  which  has  always  kept  the  American 
faith.  Its  final  injunction  is  couched  In  the 
words  of  the  most  inspired  prophet  of  that 
faith :  That  you  "here  highly  resolve  •  •  • 
that  this  Nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 


The  Public  SUke  in  Minimnai-Waf  e  Laws 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NED  R.  HEALY 

or  CAUPOBMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  HEALY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  Is 
likely  that  H.  R.  4130,  the  minimum-wage 
bill,  will  come  up  for  couslderatJon  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, it  is  advisable  to  have  available  for 
the  Members  as  much  information  as 
possible.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill  to  raise  minimum 
wages  from  40  cents  65  cents  per  hour. 
I  therefore  place  in  the  Record  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  before  the 
National  Consumers'  League  in  Buffalo. 
N.  y.,  on  May  22.  1946: 

The  National  Congress  Is  considering  se- 
riously, but  not  seriously  enough,  to  guar- 
antee passage,  sutwtanttal  amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  These 
amendments  would  Increase  the  minimum 
wage,  greatly  enlarge  the  coverage  of  work- 
ers, and  In  varlotu  ways  make  the  act  more 
effective. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  today  the 
public  stake  in  this  legislation.  As  Chief 
Economist  of  the  NRA  I  had  an  excellent 
post  for  observing  the  Impact  cf  legally  Im- 
posed wage  minima.  In  1937  and  1938.  I  had 
a  minor  role  In  the  effort  which  led  to  adop- 
tion of  the  original  law.  As  a  member  of  the 
Natlmal  Committee  for  a  Fair  Minimum 
Wage.  I  have  watched  the  current  attempt 
to  strengthen  the  standards  and  make  them 
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t/uly  fair  labor  standards,  fit  to  meet  a  post- 
war world.  My  three  participations  have  all 
■temmed  from  public  interest. 

Over  this  period  of  12  years.  I  have  had  to 
satisfy  myself  on  several  major  coimts. 

First  and  foremost,  does  the  existence  of 
many  millions  of  underpaid  workers  consti- 
tute a  serious  challenge  to  national  morality 


From  a  compaunity  doUar-and-cents  point 
of  view,  low  wages  are  not  even  a  good  bar- 
gain. A  few  may  profit,  but  the  community 
pays.  It  pays  through  its  costs  of  com- 
munity servlces^-medical  care,  care  for  the 
indigent  and  the  illiterate.  It  pays  through 
a  higher  death  rate.  It  pays  through  lower 
Industrial    productivity,    lost    markets,    bad 

j,^^.  1        1_ ..V^nrWe  Tf       na  VO        thmilPh 


ployees  This  would  be  the  same  question 
which  the  National  Consumers  League  has 
answered  so  brUliantly  in  its  fight  against 
the  sweatshop. 

Undoubtedly,  a  higher  minimum-wage 
will  put  pressure  on  some  marginal  busi- 
nesses. The  question  of  effect  on  some  small 
businesses  and  new  entrants  cannot  be  dis- 
missed liehtlv.    But  there  is  also  unfair  com- 
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of  capital,  since  it  Is  a  hunger  for  the  kind  of 
ordinary  things  of  life  which  the  American 
business  system  knows  how  to  produce  at  a 
profit. 

Dr.  Barkln  said  elsewhere,  "A  full  employ- 
ment program  cannot  be  built  on  the  past." 
That  is — it  cannot  be  based  on  wartime 
savings,  nor  on  prospects  of  foreign  trade, 
no   matter   how   attractive   and    Important. 


stead  they  have  had  to  hold  men  who  have 
been  In  service  18  months  or  longer.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  new  act  such  men  now  can 
be  discharged  on  request.  If  all  of  them  so 
request,  a  new  crisis  may  result.  At  any  rate, 
the  real  test  will  come  In  the  fall,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  1-year  enlistments  begin  to 
expire. 
The  simi  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  House — 


clinuite,  and  prefabricated  houses  at  best 
are  only  temporary  shelter.  I  have  furthar 
been  Informed  by  many  ol  the  coatmston 
with  whom  I  spoke  that  permanent  **««»«nt 
could  be  erected  as  cheaply  m  this  area  aa 
prefabricated  botiamg.  Therefore,  if  all  of 
the  linnber  were  channeled  Into  the  perma- 
nent-housing projecta.  it  would  result  in  an 
actual  savine  to  the  vetsfmna.  for  thc«  wmiM 
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t/iily  fair  labor  standards,  tit  to  meet  a  post- 
war world.  My  three  participations  have  all 
stemmed  from  public  Interest. 

Over  this  period  of  12  years,  1  have  had  to 
gatisly  mysell  on  several  major  counts. 

First  and  Icwemost,  does  the  existence  of 
many  millions  of  underpaid  workers  consti- 
tute a  serious  challenge  to  national  morality 
and  the  community  conscience? 
The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Next,   is   the   matter   of  low   substandard 
wages  one  which  is  properly  and  necessarily 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Federal  Government? 
The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Next,  can  the  productivity  of  the  American 
business  system  pay  wage  rates  high  enough 
to  sustain  a  minimum  standard  of  family 
life? 

Again,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 
Fmally:  Can  America  attain  and  maintain 
full  employment,  with  a  rising  standard  of 
living.  If  a  substantial  portion  of  its  families 
falls  below  minimum-wage  standards? 
The    answer    Is    emphatically    "No." 
Let's  restate  the  questions  as  propositions 
and  examine  them  one  by  one. 

TH«  VIHT  EXISTINCE  IN  AMERICA  OF  A  HIGH  PER- 
CCNTACE  OF  CNDERPAID  WORKERS  IS  A  CHAL- 
LENGE TO  THE  COMMUNrTT  CONSCIENCE 

Roughly  25.000.000  workers  are  acutely  con- 
cerned with  the  action  of  Congress  on  fair 
labor  standards. 

I  could  conceive,  especially  with  the  cold 
logic  of  lalssez-falre  economics  at  t^e  fore- 
front, of  sorrowful  but  resigned  acceptance 
of  a  stratum  of  the  working  population  whose 
wages  could  not  sustain  minimum  family 
life.  But  such  a  conception  violates  the  fun- 
damental ethics  of  our  democracy.  It  Im- 
plies the  necessity  of  second,  third,  and  fourth 
class  citizenships.  It  argues  for  limited 
slavery. 

In  the  face  of  Americas  known  capacity 
to  produce  and  its  capacity  to  consume,  sub- 
minimum  Income  makes  a  mockery  of  ele- 
mentary distributive  Justice.  No  one  has  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  sweatshop  labor 
In  a  land  of  plenty. 

It  is  overwhelmingly  clear  that  millions  of 
workers  are  receiving  less  than  enough  to 
sustam  a  minimum  family  budget. 

When  the  community  accepts  or  tolerates 
a  wage  level  that  affords  less  than  minimum 
family  standards  of  life.  It  accepts  and  tol- 
erates the  slums  and  the  crimes  they  breed. 
It  accepts  and  tolerates  the  ignorance,  the 
sickness,  and  the  degradation  of  opportunity 
that  go  hand-ln-hand  with  submarglnal 
wages. 

For  the  public  interest,  there  are  deep 
Blgnlflcances  and  delicate  nuances  Involved 
In  the  basic  decision  as  to  whether  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  the  single  worker  should  tend 
to  approach  the  amount  necessary  for  a 
minimum  family  budget. 

FLSA  (Fair  Labor  Standards  Act)  Admin- 
istrator Walling  has  pointed  out  that  no 
one  has  challenged  the  need  for  the  in- 
creased minima  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  too 
high  to  establish  a  modest  standard  for  the 
single  worker. 

For  all  that,  the  Senate  minority  report, 
signed  by  six  Senators,  did  argue  that  fixing 
a  wage  for  a  family  of  four  was  a  step  along 
the  road  to  the  end  of  our  free,  competitive 
economy.  These  Senators  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing, at  a  time  when  75  to  85  percent  of 
trsES  Job  openings  for  veterans  In  many 
States  were  below  65  cents  an  hour,  that 
the  State  had  no  direct  interest  In  the  ratio 
of  bachelors  and  old  maids. 

Incidentally,  the  minimum  family-budget 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  new  legis- 
lation ha*  added  substantially  to  public 
knowledge  and  understanding,  particularly 
In  light  of  the  extraordinary  change  In  the 
cost  of  living. 


From  a  compiunity  doUar-and-cents  point 
of  view,  low  wages  are  not  even  a  good  bar- 
gsdn.  A  few  may  profit,  but  the  community 
pays.  It  pays  through  lu  costs  of  com- 
munity services— medical  care,  care  for  the 
indigent  and  the  Illiterate.  It  pays  through 
a  higher  death  rate.  It  pays  through  lower 
Industrial  productivity,  lost  markets,  bad 
debts,  and  loan  sharks.  It  pays  through 
Its  tax  burden.  It  pays.  Just  as  a  nation 
we  paid  for  low  wages  through  rejection  of 
draftees.  Above  all,  the  community  pays  by 
what  substandard  family  Income  robs  from 
its  children. 

The  community  needs  to  recognize  that 
families  with  proper  Income  can  help  sub- 
stantially In  handling  many  socl^  prob- 
lems in  malnutrition,  crime,  illiteracy,  and 
slums.  I  heard  a  character  in  a  new  play 
say  recently,  "I've  never  had  a  problem  yet 
where  money  would  make  it  worse."  The 
community  can  say  the  same. 

The  public  has  a  decided  Interest  In  cov- 
erage, too,  and  here  again  the  test  is  the 
community  conscience  and  not  one  of  ex- 
pediency or  bargaining. 

ONLY     THE     NATIONAL     GOVERNMENT     CAN     DEAL 
WITH    THE    PROBIEM 

Granted  the  community  responstbUlty  for 
the  continuance  of  Insu-Jclent  wages,  the 
question  still  remains  whether  It  must  be 
attacked  through  Federal  legislation.  Such 
legislation,  even  with  fair  administration, 
can  tend  to  be  rigid  or  sluggish,  and  liable  to 
hamper"  somewhat  the  free  processes  of 
bringing  the  factors  of  production  together. 
Free  people  should  always  heed  the  possi- 
bilities of  regimentation  and  the  dangers  of 
the  police  state.  The  publl:  has  a  real  stake 
In  the  freedom  of  the  Individual,  and  the 
strength  which  flows  from  the  exercise  of 
that  freedom. 

Why  not  depend  on  the  process  of  edu- 
cation or  collective  bargaining?  Why  not 
rely  on  the  growing  strength  of  unions?  Or 
leave  it  to  the  States? 

Here  the  record  speaks  In  bell-clear  tones. 
Many  of  the  low-wage  workers  are  defense- 
less and  have  remained  below  decent  stand- 
ards in  the  best  labor  market  of  a  genera- 
tion. Fully  20  percent  of  the  workers  eli- 
gible in  some  Industries  under  the  present 
act  have  not  attained  the  minimum  neces- 
sary for  minimum  family  living.  Women, 
children,  Negroes,  the  unskilled,  and  the  Iso- 
lated workers  have  stood  In  need  of  protec- 
tlDn  during  the  war  period.  In  the  recon- 
version period  the  percentage  of  low-wage 
offers  for  all  Job  seekers  Is  almost  unbeliev- 
able. In  some  States  today,  90  percent  of 
the  USES  Jobs  are  below  65  cents  an  hour. 

The  record  of  the  States  Is  still  dismal. 
Even  if  the  Federal  .'■ct  is  extended  there  will 
be  broad  work  to  be  done  by  the  States  for 
intrastate  business  employees. 

And  the  plam  fact  is  that  the  American 
labor  movement  Is  structurally  unsulted  to 
effect  through  the  bargaining  process  even 
moderate  minimum-wage  coverage  for  low- 
paid  workers. 

The  question  at  stake  is  that  of  minimum 
standards  of  life — a  humanitarian  question 
not  to  be  bargained  with.  The  general  com- 
munity has  permitted  a  wrong  to  exist — It 
should  turn  to  the  national  state.  Its  logical 
agency,  for  prompt  correction.  Fortunately, 
the  experience  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  date  is  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  competent  substitute. 

American  business  can  pay  the  higher 
minimum-wage  rates. 

The  public  has  a  necessity  to  know  wheth- 
er the  cost  of  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  can 
he  borne  by  the  American  industrial  pro- 
ductivity, if  there  are  areas  of  doubt  then 
the  community  can  decide  whether  any  busi- 
ness Institution  has  the  right  to  exist  if  It 
depends  on  substandard   living  of  Its  em- 


ployees This  would  be  the  same  question 
which  the  National  Consumers  League  has 
answered  so  brilliantly  in  Its  fight  against 
the  sweatshop. 

Undoubtedly,  a  higher  minimum-wage 
will  put  pressure  on  some  marginal  busi- 
nesses. The  question  of  effect  on  some  small 
businesses  and  new  entrants  cannot  be  dis- 
missed lightly.  But  there  is  also  unfair  com- 
petition to  consider.  Our  national  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  without  standards  there 
will  be  low-wage  competition,  either  by 
scalpers  or  low-wage  sectors  of  the  country, 
I  remember  well  the  doleful  predictions 
when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
passed.  If  I  had  not  heard  the  same  In 
NRA  and  seen  them  come  to  naught,  1 
might  have  been  Jarred— even  though  my 
hatred  of  the  sweatshop  Is  dominant.  • 

In  1938  It  was  predicted  that  there  would 
be  wholesale  closing  of  plants,  that  employ- 
ment would  decline,  that  the  minimum  wage 
would  become  the  maximum,  that  collective 
bargaining  would  fade  away,  that  totalitarian 
controls  would  take  its  place. 

We  know  now  how  untrue  such  forecasts 
^•ere— that  Instead,  business  has  prospered. 
Many  facts  support  the  ability  of  American 
Industry  to  pay  the  Increase. 

Profits  are  ample  enough,  and  can  scarcely 
be  threatened  at  prevailing  margins  and 
volume  Wages  are  paid  before  taxes.  Over- 
all profits  before  taxes  this  year  should  ap- 
proximate the  $25,000,000,000  of  1944.  In  the 
manufacturing  Industries,  only  4  out  of  17 
would  have  to  Increase  the  total  pay  roll  to 
meet  the  Increase.  These  are  the  notoriously 
underpaid  Industries— lumber,  timber,  tex- 
tiles, and  apparel— where  profits,  prices,  and 
demand  all  combine  to  make  this  the  time  to 
Install  something  approaching  a  living  wage. 
Impressive  though  the  profit  figures  be. 
and  encouraging  as  the  prior  experience  with 
wage  minima  has  been,  the  best  reliance  on 
financing  Increased  wage  cost  lies  In  the 
productivity  record.  Over  a  long  period  of 
time,  wage  rates  have  increased,  but  due  to 
rising  productivity  of  the  worker,  unit  labor 
costs  have  gone  down.  Given  the  present 
state  of  technology,  there  Is  every  reason  to 
expect  worker  productivity  to  continue  to 
Increase.  Instead  of  the  average  of  3  to  3 '/a 
percent  Increase  a  year  In  productivity,  the 
postwar  years  should  witness  10  percent  a 
year  Increase  for  a  time,  as  it  did  after 
World  War  I. 

Here  1-  a  matter  of  real  public  concern: 
Wages  should  follow  productivity,  but  cer- 
tainly a  prime  claim  to  the  fruits  of  in- 
creased productivity  can  be  staked  out  for 
those  whose  living  costs  are  not  covered  by 
their  present  wages. 

A  HIGHER  MINIMUM  WAGE  IS  NEEDED  TO  SUSTAIN 
FULL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  A  RISING  STANDARD  OF 
LIFE 

It  took  a  war  to  break  the  psychological 
shackles  which  throttled  the  American  ca- 
pacity to  produce. 

Our  physical  production  more  than  doubled 
during  the  war.  Every  group  now  sees  that 
our  peacetime  goals  can  and  must  parallel 
this  record. 

We  have  learnpd  the  lesson  of  volume — 
what  It  does  to  demand,  to  profits,  to  unit 
costs,  and  the  ability  to  pay  good  wages. 

The  biggest  market  for  goods  lies  In  the 
hungry,  eager  demands  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies. We  have  seen  what  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  food,  clothing,  and  services  they  will 
buy  If  they  have  purchasing  power.  We 
know — In  cold  records  now,  what  warm  in- 
stinct told  us  before — that  there  is  a  great 
unsatisfied  hunger  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  ' 

Here  is  the  great  frontier  of  tomorrow's 
business,  running  Into  the  tens  of  billions. 
A  frontier  as  yet  untapped:  a  frontier  which 
does  not  demand  new  products  or  great  risks 


of  capital,  since  It  is  a  hunger  for  the  kind  of 
ordinary  things  of  life  which  the  American 
business  system  knows  how  to  produce  at  « 
profit. 

Dr.  Barkln  said  elsewhere,  "A  full  employ- 
ment program  cannot  be  built  on  the  past." 
That  Is — It  cannot  be  based  on  wartime 
savings,  nor  on  prospects  of  foreign  trade, 
no  matter  how  attractive  and  Important. 
It  de)>ends  on  income  we  can  insure  at  home. 

It  must  be  based  on  maintenance  of  a 
high  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power — 
purchasing  power  that  Is  well  distributed. 
What  better  prospect  than  the  spending 
power  of  25.000,000  low  Income  workers  and 
their  families — most  of  whom  need  to  use 
all  their  Income  to  maintain  family  life. 

There  will  be  times  when  the  great  pres- 
sure from  pent-up  demand  will  ease — and 
employment  will  tend  to  ease  with  it,  un- 
less there  Is  a  floor  to  wages. 

I  have  spent  weeks  and  weeks  on  the 
statistics  of  the  case  for  maintaining  pur- 
chasing power.    It  Is  a  good,  alr-tlght  case. 

But  the  case  for  a  minimum  family  stand- 
ard of  life  Is  a  much  better  case. 

Taken  together,  they  promise  attainment 
of  social  and  economic  goals.  They  cannot 
be  left  to  chance,  and  that's  where  the  great 
body  of  people  seem  to  be  leaving  the  pass- 
age of  the  current  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion.   It's  your  fight. 

This  Is  the  public  domain. 


Tke  Selectite  Senrice  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  26, 
1946: 

THE    SELECrrVE    SERVICE    ACT 

Stimulated  by  one  final  concession  from 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  declaring 
that  they  would  not  ask  for  Inductions  dur- 
ing July  and  August,  In  order  to  give  enlist- 
ment under  the  new  pay  bill  a  fair  trial,  the 
House  yesterday  pas.sed  the  9-month,  19- 
to-45-year-old  Selective  Service  Act  by  a 
2  to  1  majority,  Tlie  Senate  fOilowed  suit 
without  debate.  There  has  been  no  such 
strong  opposition  to  an  extension  there  as 
there  has  been  In  the  House. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  armed  forces  if 
the  Increased  Inducements  to  enlistment*  do 
hot  bring  in  the  needed  men.  Because,  as 
finally  passed,  the  Selective  Service  Act  ex- 
cludes Uie  only  age  class — the  18-year-olds — 
with  any  considerable  number  of  ellgibles. 
Heavy  dratts  during  the  last  months  of  the 
war  had  largely  dried  up  the  other  pools. 
The  2  months'  holiday  will  Increase  the  pool 
of  ellgibles,  Including  19-year-olds,  by  an 
estimated  18.000  men,  but  that  may  be  only 
a  fraction  of  the  number  that  will  be  needed 
if  enlistments  do  not  pick  up  again.  They 
have  been  fallii^  off  by  increasingly  large 
percentages  during  the  last  3  months. 

The  2  months'  holiday  In  Inductions  only 
made  formal  for  a  stated  period  what  already 
had  been  the  practice  and  the  promise  for 
the  future.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  the 
armed  snvices  have  steadily  decreased  their 
requests  for  xnen  to  the  number  actually 
needed  as  replacements.  Indeed,  they  have 
not  asked  for  as  many  as  they  might  have, 
becau.>e  of  the  strong  political  pressure.    In- 


stead they  have  had  to  hold  men  who  have 
been  In  service  18  months  or  longer.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  new  act  such  men  now  can 
be  discharged  on  request.  If  all  of  them  so 
request,  a  new  crisis  may  result.  At  any  rate, 
the  real  test  will  come  in  the  fall,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  I-year  enlistments  begin  to 
expire. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  House — 
which  would  have  passed  a  much  weaker 
measure  had  It  not  been  for  Senate  pres- 
sure— has  chosen  to  gamble  with  the  na- 
t.onal  security.  Meantime,  the  loss  of  pres- 
tige which  this  country  already  has  suffered 
abroad  can  hardly  be  retrieved  now.  Cer- 
tainly the  present  act  will  do  little  to  dispel 
the  question  In  the  minds  of  other  peoples 
as  to  whether  this  country  is  going  to  re- 
main strong  enough  to  fulfill  Its  Interna- 
tional commitments  and  to  help  keep  the 
peace  until  a  stronger  United  Nations  exists 
than  we  have  now. 


Veterans  Want  Pennanent,  Not 
Prefabricated,  Houses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  KunrxsoT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  letter  from  a  house-seeking  vet- 
eran reporting  his  diflBculties  and  por- 
tras^ng  bow  the  housing  program  which 
was  to  help  the  veteran  is  being  manipu- 
lated to  help  the  prefabricating  experi- 
menters, and  to  harm  the  established 
building  industries  and  building  trades, 
and.  worst  of  all,  the  veteran  himself. 
I  hope  the  Housing  Expediter  and  the 
CPA  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  wishes 
and  advice  of  these  veterans  than  they 
have  paid  to  Congressmen  who  have  been 
urging  the  same  thing  for  many  months. 

MiNNEAPOUS,  Mimr.,  June  ?1.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Walter  H.  Judd, 

House  of  Representatives,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sa:  I  am  a  veteran  of  the  last  war 
and  have  been  attempting  to  find  a  place 
in  which  to  live  for  my  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. This  has  gone  on  since  my  discharge 
in  January  of  this  year.  After  a  great  deal 
of  house  hunting  and  trudging,  I  finally  de- 
cided that  the  most  appropriate  thing  to  do 
under  the  present  circumstances  was  to  find 
a  lot  and  build  a  home  to  accommodate  my 
family. 

I  finally  secured  a  lot  and  obtained  pri- 
orities for  the  building  of  a  suitable  home. 
The  final  priorities  and  GI  loan  were  con- 
cluded better  than  a  month  ago.  The  lot 
has  been  excavated,  but  that  Is  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  go,  tor  the  reason  that  no 
lumber  whatsoever  is  available  to  my  con- 
tractor to  go  ahead  with  the  building  of  this 
home. 

I  have  been  terribly  concerned  about  the 
matter,  and  therefore  proceeded  to  make  an 
investigation  to  determine  why  lumber  was 
not  available.  I  found  that  without  excep- 
tion every  contractor  wiwh  whom  I  talked 
blamed  the  shortage  of  lumber  available  for 
hoiising  to  the  present  program  of  allowing 
too  much  lumber  to  prefabricated  housing 
and  little  or  none  to  permanent  hotislng. 

Certainly  this  is  a  sbort-aigbted  poUcy  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Minnesota  is  in  a  cold 


climate,  and  prefabricated  houses  at  best 
are  only  temporary  shelter.  I  have  further 
been  Informed  by  many  ol  the  contracton 
with  whom  I  spoke  that  permanent  bousing 
coQld  be  erected  as  cheaply  in  this  area  as 
prefatalcated  hotistng.  Therefore,  If  all  of 
the  lumber  were  channeled  into  the  perma- 
nent-housing projects,  it  would  result  in  an 
actual  saTing  to  the  veterans,  for  they  would 
then  be  investing  in  something  permanent 
rather  than  in  something  temporary 

On  this  basis,  it  seems  to  me,  that  our 
Congressmen  should  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  urge  the  powers  that  be.  to 
limit  the  flow  of  lumber,  at  lauk  in  the 
northern  part  ot  the  country,  to  permanent 
housing  rather  than  prefabricated  housing, 
and  give  those  of  us  who  are  attempting  to 
find  a  permanent  place  xc  live  for  the  nmt 
of  our  lives,  something  with  vblchita  buUd. 

I  believe  that  a  cartoon  In  this  morning's 
Minneapolis  Tribune  is  very  appropriate  in 
this  regard.  It  shows  tbe  great  number  of 
priorities  that  have  been  granted  and  the 
conttTictor  baring  nothing  but  toothpicks 
with  which  to  build 

Tour  cooperation  In  this  regard  will  be 
greatly  appreciated,  for  the  housing  situa- 
tion has  indeed  become  critical  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  This  is  not  a  eelflsta  atti- 
tude either,  for  I  am  sure  that  my  case  can 
be  multiplied  a  thouaand-fold. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Samuel  L.  ScHznrxa. 


South  Dakota  Ameriaui  Lefion  Coaven- 
tion  Adopts  CoBstmctiTe  Resolnbons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  lUCPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  South  Dakota  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  held  its  annual  conven- 
tion In  Mitchell,  South  Dakota's  famed 
corn-palace  city. 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  House, 
I  herewith  call  attention  to  the  following 
resolutions  ofiQcially  adopted  at  this  con- 
vention. I  am  sure  Members  will  agree 
with  me  that  they  comprise  a  highly  con- 
structive and  significant  set  of  resolu- 
tions which  should  command  the  respect 
and  cooperation  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens everywhere. 

Whereas  mUUons  of  American  citiaens  are- 
about  to  be  released  from  the  fighting  forces 
of  their  country;  and 

Whereas  many  thousands  of  such  forces 
have  Joined  the  American  Legion,  and  many 
more  thousands  of  discharged  veterans  are 
eligible  for  and  may  enjoy  membership  In 
said  body;  and 

Whereas  there  has  arisen  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  a  tendency  to  deny,  by  the 
use  of  force,  to  veterans  who  bad  not  become 
aflUiated  with  one  or  another  of  the  numer- 
ous labor  organlzatione  the  right  to  go  un- 
molested to  and  from  lawful  employment; 
and 

Whereas  by  the  preamble  to  its  constitu- 
tion the  American  Legion  Is  bound  to  com- 
bat the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the 
masses;  to  make  right  tbe  master  of  might; 
to  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  oC 
justice,  freedom,  and  democracy,  and  to  con- 
secrate the  conuadeship  of  its  members  by 
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devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness:  Now  there- 
fore be  It 

Rciolved  by  the  members  of  the  American 
Legion  in  convention  anembled.  That  the 
National  Commander  of  the  American  Legion 
be  urfced  by  the  department  of  South  Dakota 
and  by  the  members  of  said  department  to 
e«ert  hU  power  and  Influence  to  the  end 
that  no  member  of  the  American  Legion  or 
other  war  veteran  be  deprived  of  or  denied 
the  right  to  work  by  reason  of  the  nonmem- 
bershlp  of  such  person  In  a  labor  or  any  other 
organization:   Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congressman  now  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  South  Dakota  at  the 
National  Congress  be  prevailed  upon  to  seek 
the  passage  of  a  congressional  enactment 
safeguarding  and  preserving  for  all  who 
served  fhelr  country  In  time  of  war  the  right 
to  seek  and  to  hold  lawful  employment  with- 
out first  holding  membership  In  any  labor 
or  other  organization:  Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  National  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  to  the  national  Con- 
gressmen serving  South  Dakota,  and  that 
additional  copies  hereof  be  made  available 
to  the  press. 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
this  Department  that  Circular  VHP-1.  dated 
March  26.  1946.  part  4700— veterans'  emer- 
gency housing  program,  does  not  relieve  the 
housing  emergency,  and  this  department,  by 
majority  vote,  relects  the  House  priority: 
namely,  part  4700— veterans'  emergency 
housing  program,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  greater  percentage  of  returning  vet- 
erans do  not  have  sufficient  cash  to  start 
construction  of  a  new  home: 

2.  Returning  veterans  would  rather  rent 
a  home  that  is  already  constructed  or  being 
constructed; 

3.  Veterans  who  have  returned  are  not  cer- 
tain as  to  their  permanent  location; 

4.  The  returned  veterans  who  plan  on  a 
permanent  location  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
a  loan  under  the  OI  bill  to  purchase  a  home 
If  they  were  available; 

5.  The  restrictions  are  so  drastic  as  to  stop 
any  kind  ol  construction,  even  by  persons 
who  are  willing  to  construct  homes  for  sale 
or  rent  to  veterans; 

6.  These  restrictions  also  stop  construction 
of  businesses  which  would  employ  returning 
veterans,  or  give  the  veterans  a  chance  for 
on-the-job  training  as  set  up  In  the  GI  bill 
of  rights,  thu.«»  relieving  the  unemployment 
situation; 

7  These  restrictions  prohibit  the  sale  of 
materials,  even  If  available,  unless  all  phases 
of  this  order  can  be  met; 

8.  The  ever-present  red  tape  alone  Is  dis- 
couraging for  any  veteran  to  even  try  to  con- 
form to  the  restrictions  as  set  out  in  the 
above-cited  circular. 

9.  There  Is  no  protection  for  the  veteran 
who  may  sign  up  an  agreement  to  rent  a 
home  which  Is  being  constructed,  for  the 
reason  that  the  owner  may,  after  a  short 
period,  sell  the  property  out  from  under  hftn. 

10.  This  ruling  opens  up  the  channel  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  veterans,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  unscrupulous  contractors  or 
money  Interests  can  use  the  right  of  the 
veteran  for  his  own  personal  use:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cular VHP-1.  part  4700.  veterans'  emergency 
housing  prijgram.  Is  discriminatory — Instead 
of  speeding  the  housing  shortage  It  tends 
to  retard  It  because  of  the  red  tape  and 
confusion  written  all  the  way  through  the 
order  That  communities  or  areas  producing 
lunr.ber,  sand,  cement  are  curtailed  In  the 
production  and  sale  of  such  essential  mate- 
rials for  the  rnnstructlon  of  homes  or  busl- 
nesMS  according  to  the  restrictions  con- 
tained In  the  order;  be  It  further 

Re$otrfd,  That  building  restrictions,  prt- 
orlijr.  and  price  ceilings  be  abolished,  and  in 
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lieu  of  the  same  a  preference  right  for  the 
veteran  to  obtain  housing  when  made  avail- 
able; be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  South  Dakota  be  urged  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  have  this  order  re- 
scinded so  as  to  allow  anyone  to  purchase 
and  to  build  any  type  of  structure  from  the 
materials  available  or  obtainable. 

From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this 
country  the  American  Indian  has  been  sub- 
ject to  abuse  and  unjust  discrimination,  the 
nature  of  which  Is  common  knowledge  to  all. 

Whereas  by  his  courage  and  loyalty  to  his 
country  the  American  Indian  has  demon- 
strated In  both  world  wars  oy  actual  combat 
that  he  is  deserving  of  the  admiration  of  his 
fellow  countrymen:  and 

Whereas,  acrordlng  to  tjfflclal  records,  more 
Indians  volunteered  their  services  In  their 
country's  behalf  on  a  proportionate  basis, 
population  considered,  than  any  other  group 
of  our  citizens;  and 

Whereas  there  remains  m  evidence  In  this 
State,  as  well  as  In  other  States,  unjust  dis- 
crimination tending  to  bar  returning  vet- 
erans of  the  last  war  from  attending  social 
functions  and  similar  privileges  accorded 
their  white  comrades  with  whom  they  served 
In  the  fox  holes  and  beachheads  of  Europe 
and  in  the  Southwest  Pacific;  to  rectify  this 
gross  injustice:  Thereiore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  Department  of 
South  Dakota,  the  American  Legion,  In  con- 
vention assembled  on  this  18th  day  of  June 
A.  D.  1946,  do  petition  our  Government  to 
grant  the  American  Indian  full  and  complete 
citizenship.  Including  the  right  ol  voting, 
conducting  his  persona  affairs  In  a  manner 
now  exercised  by  persons  of  other  races;  be  It 
further 

ResoJted,  That  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to 
each  of  the  four  members  of  the  South  Da- 
kota delegation  In  Congress,  and  that  the 
national  committeeman  of  the  South  Dakota 
Department  of  the  American  Legion  be  In- 
structed to  contact  the  national  committee- 
men of  the  Amerlccn  Legion  representing 
States  having  considerable  Indian  population 
to  the  end  that  proper  and  suitable  legisla-  ' 
tlon  be  enacted  by  Congress  which  will  pro- 
vide the  rights  and  privileges  sought  herein. 

INDIAN  RIGHTS 

Recommend  that  funds  and  loans  ordi- 
narily made  available  to  veterans  under  the 
GI  bill  be  made  mere  surely  available  to 
Indian  veterans  through  the  Indian  admin- 
istration or  any  other  governmental  agency 
existing  or  created  for  that  purpose  This 
followed  discussion  revealing  that  GI  loans 
to  Indians  on  reservations  are  tossed  back 
and  forth  between  loaning  agencies  and  the 
Indian  offices  with  neither  willing  to  push 
them  through. 

Further  recommend  that  Indian  veterans 
be  accorded  full  rights  of  citizenship  and  the 
social  privileges  accorded  other  veterans. 

Whereas  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  of  1940  as  amended  provided  that 
In  case  any  person  who., In  order  to  perform 
military  service,  leaves  a  position,  other  than 
a  temporary  position.  In  the  employ  of  any 
employer,  and  who  on  his  discharge  Is  still 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  posi- 
tion and  who  makes  application  for  reem- 
ployment within  90  days,  is  absolutely  en- 
titled to  his  old  position  or  a  position  of  like 
seniority,  unless  the  employer's  circumstances 
have  so  changed  as  to  make  It  lm{X)sslble  or 
unreasonable  to  do  so; 

Whereas  the  rights  of  a  veteran  to  his  old 
position  are  quite  plain,  and 

Whereas  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
change  the  rules  after  the  veteran  has  per- 
formed hU  service  and  qualify  the  rights  of 
the  veterans  to  their  old  position :  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 


Resolved  by  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  South  Dakota.  That  any  legislation 
hereafter  enacted  by  our  Federal  Congress 
preserve  every  right  that  the  veterans  have 
under  said  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief 
Act. 

This  body  goes  on  record  and  recommends 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  that  when- 
ever a  veteran  at  time  of  entering  Into  any 
training  or  educational  program  under  Pub- 
lic Laws  16  and  346  has  no  dependencies,  but 
acquires  dependency  during  his  training  or 
educational  program,  the  veteran  so  con- 
cerned should  be  given  60  days  to  show  evi- 
dence of  dependency  status,  and  the  subsist- 
ence allowance  increase  by  virtue  of  acquir- 
ing dependency  status  shoi'.ld  be  retroactive 
to  date  that  dependency  was  acquired  as 
evidenced  by  proof  submitted. 

The  convention  urges  all  possible  speed 
In  the  construction  of  the  proposed  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  at  Sioux  Falls 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  recommendation  be 
sent  our  congressional  delegation  and  to 
General  Bradley. 


Helping  Needy,  Ambitious  Youth  Pays 
Good  Dividends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  rather  extended 
service  In  Congress  nothing  has  given  me 
more  pleasure  than  assisting  young  men 
and  women  to  help  themselves.  Having 
been  reared  on  a  farm  and  having  come 
from  a  large  family,  I  know  what  it 
means  to  struggle  for  an  education.  So 
L  has  given  me  much  personal  satisfac- 
tion to  assist  ambitious  voung  folk 
secure  the  education  they  so  much  de- 
sired. 

As  I  think  of  the  legislation  I  have 
sponsored,  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  I  have  been  able  to  slash  from 
appropriations,  the  assistance  I  have 
been  permitted  to  give  my  constituents 
all  seem  to  pale  into  Insignificance  com- 
pared with  the  many  fine,  clean-cut,  ap- 
preciative young  men  and  women  as- 
sisted and  who  have  made  good  their 
opportunities. 

During  the  recent  war  I  received  letters 
from  young  men.  whom  I  had  personally 
assisted,  from  almost  every  battle  front 
on  which  American  forces  participated. 
They  were  heart  warming. 

Every  once  in  a  while  I  receive  such  a 
letter  from  a  young  person  whom  I  had 
forgotten  having  assisted.  Occasionally 
a  letter  comes  from  one  I  was  able  to 
render  some  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  almost  forgotten  National  Youth 
Administration  that  many  were  so  criti- 
cal of  during  the  early  days  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  Under  the  leave 
granted  me  I  am  submitting  for  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  from  a  very  brilliant  and 
charming  young  woman  who  has  recently 
graduated  from  the  Oklahoma  College 
for  Women.    The  letter  follows: 

DtAi  RxpncstNTATiVE  AND  Mu.  Johnkon: 
This  is  to  let  you  know  buw  much  I  ap- 


preciate the  many  things  you  did  to  help 
me  reach  the  goal  for  which  I  was  strlTlng. 
I  am  one  of  the  senior  girls  who  visited 
Washington,  D.  C.  in  June  liMO  with  the 
group  from  dear  old  Fort  Cobb  High  School. 

I  am  indebted  to  you  and  to  the  NYA  for 
giving  me  the  chance  to  get  the  things  of 
which  I  dreamed  while  I  was  pulling  cotton 
that  bright  October  day  when  my  father, 
who  has  gone  to  his  rest  beyond,  brought  me 
the  news  of  work  in  Anadarko.  Okla. 

My  father  would  be  very  happy  bad  be 
lived  to  see  this  day. 

I  wish  personally  to  thank  both  you  and 
your  wife  again  for  the  nice  things  which 
you  did  to  place  me  into  the  teaching  field 
of  vocational  home  economics  or  into  other 
fields  in  which  I  may  have  a  choice.  I  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  our  Govenunent  will 
again  be  helping  the  youth  of  America  to  do 
the  things  that  they  want  to  do  as  the  NYA 
helped  me  The  NYA  may  not  exist  any  more, 
out  its  works  shall  always  be  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  who  have  been  helped. 
Sincerely  yours. 

(Miss)  Rachtl  Pucs, 
Calumet  High  School  Teacher, 

Home  Making  Field. 

CALt'MET,  Okla. 


Labor  Union  Strategy  Virtually 
Killed  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  uiKtrtsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recoho.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  June  27, 
1946: 

Labor    Ukion    Stratect    Virtuallt    Killed 

OPA — Failttbe  to  Hold  the  Line  SorNDra 

De.\th  Knell  to  Pmce  Control 
(By   David  Lawrence) 

These  are  days  of  strange  paradoxes. 
Labor  union  leaders  are  crying  out  that  the 
OPA  must  be  "saved."  when  the  truth  is  that 
labor  union  strategy  in  major  industries  has 
virtually  killed  the  OPA  and  brought  on  an 
unparalleled  wave  of  inflation 

The  moment  one  economic  group  In  the 
community  Insisted  on  forcing  up  costs  and 
threatened  to  paralyze  production  and  dis- 
tribution unless  its  wage  demands  were  met 
and  the  moment  the  President  of  the  United 
States  failed  to  hold  the  scales  even  and 
granted  wage-cost  Increases,  the  death  knell 
of  effective  price  control  in  America  was 
sounded. 

The  form  In  which  OPA  is  now  continued  Is 
secondary.  The  effect  of  the  amendments 
made  to  pending  legislation  is  to  permit  pro- 
ducers to  add  wage  costs  to  their  prices.  So 
all  the  hullabaloo  about  "saving  the  OPA" 
is  academic.  Price  control  for  all  practical 
purposes  has  been  killed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  through  his  policy  of  wage 
inflation. 

KSAD    OULT    or    CONGRESS 

The  country  reads  only  what  Congress 
Is  doing  at  present.  The  defenders  of  the 
OPA  program  rre  criticizing  Congress  and 
stirring  up  propaganda  from  coast  to  coast  to 
give  the  impreesion  that  chaos  will  result  If 
the  OPA  bill  is  killed.  There  was  s  Urns 
quite  recently  when  many  observers,  includ- 
ing this  correspondent,  believed  that  run- 
sway  inflation  might  follow  the  sbolliion  of 
the  OPA  But  tbs  svenu  which  the  Nation 
bus  nltncsied  on  ths  labor  front,  where  wags 


costs  were  offldsUy  boosted  by  ths  Whits 
House  and  prices  necessarily  Increased,  mske 
the  OPA  and  price  control  of  much  less  Im- 
portance. 

The  OPA  should,  of  course,  be  retained, 
but  only  as  part  of  a  national  program  of 
fighting  inflation  by  freezing  wage  costs.  But 
the  President  is  too  timid  about  restraining 
the  labor  front  from  forcing  runaway  prices, 
and  he  has  thus  contributed  by  his  policy 
to  the  inflationary  trend.  Hence,  OPA  can- 
not prevent  the  price  level  from  rising  any 
more. 

The  black  markets  which  are  flourlshli^ 
might  have  been  broken  up  by  a  sensible 
program  combining  wage  and  price  control. 

The  effort  to  Increase  production  by  means 
of  subsidies  has  not  been  as  effective  as  its 
sponsors  predicted.  Shortages  are  still  prev- 
alent and  scarce  goods  And  their  way  to  black 
markets.  Production  in  many  lines  is  re- 
tarded or  stopped  altogether  because  of  OPA 
rulings.     Enormous  losses  have  resulted. 

The  President  wUl  soon  have  to  decide 
whether  to  veto  or  sign  the  OPA  extension 
bill.  He  doesn't  like  the  measure,  but  if  he 
wants  a  semblance  of  price  supervision  and 
if  he  wishes  the  OPA  to  remain  as  a  gclng 
concern  in  a  small  way.  he  might  better  sign 
the  proposal.  If  he  does  veto  it,  the  measure 
probably  will  be  passed  over  his  veto.  If 
it  isn't  there  Is  little  chance  for  a  resolu- 
tion to  pass  continuing  OPA  as  is.  This  has 
been  the  last  resort  hope  of  the  administra- 
tion manipulators  of  the  OPA  bill,  but  they 
will  take  a  big  risk  If  they  persuade  the 
President  to  veto  the  bUl  with  that  move  in 
mind. 

econobjic  grouts  ftcht 
The  problem  is,  to  be  sure,  a  contest  be- 
tween economic  groups,  and  recent  develop, 
ments  deserve  to  be  studied  as  an  example 
of  what  happens  when  a  politically  domi- 
nated democracy  tries  controlled  economy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  whole  success  of  any 
program  of  restraint  on  prices  or  wages  de- 
pends on  a  bit  of  self-denial  by  all  economic 
groups,  but  It  depends  mostly  on  a  leader- 
ship that  has  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
the  groups  themselves. 

Whatever  confidence  the  management 
groups  had  in  the  President  was  gradually 
dispelled  by  his  relinquishment  of  virtually 
all  controls  over  wages  while  he  insisted  on 
price  controls.  Then,  Instead  of  balancing 
the  economy  by  holding  wages  down,  the 
President  capitulated  to  the  cause  of  politi- 
cal expediency.  If  there  had  been  In  the 
White  House  a  man  who  could  have  retained 
the  confidence  of  all  economic  groups,  there 
would  not  be  any  debate  on  OPA  today. 
Public  opinion  would  have  supported  a  con- 
structive program  But  the  President's  own 
friends — the  labor  union  leaders  who  de- 
manded substantial  wage  Increases  above  pre- 
war levels — really  destroyed  the  OPA. 


Memo  No.  4  for  People  With  Short  Mem- 
ories, Especially  Those  Who  Need  To 
Be  Reminded  of  the  Corse  of  Sisyphus 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1946 

Mr,  MUNDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday  I 
addressed  thl.s  House  In  an  effort  to  call 
attention  to  the  need  which  exists  for 
taking  action  on  President  Truman's 
emergency  strike  legislation  which  has 
now  passed  both  Howes  of  Congress  but 


which  1.S  dying  the  slow,  tortuoas,  un- 
sung, death  of  being  stifled  by  polltic&l 
pressure  which  for  nearly  a  month  has 
now  kept  it  from  being  referred  to  the 
conference  committee.  If  it  dies.  Mr. 
Speaker,  whom  do  you  stiggest  we  nomi- 
nate as  its  executioner? 

Many  whose  memories  are  not  too 
short  will.  I  hope,  recall  the  legend  of 
Sisyphus  who  we  are  told  wa.s  condemned 
for  life  to  spend  his  time  rolling  a  huge 
stone  to  the  top  of  a  hill  only  to  have  it 
roll  back  down  again  so  the  whole  process 
had  to  be  repeated  over  again  forever 
and  ever  and  ever.  Sisyphus  worked 
hard  and  tried  mightily  but  he  never  got 
anywhere  or  accomplished  anything 
worth  while  since  he  was  forever  con- 
demned so  as  not  to  be  able  to  finish  his 
job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  some  future  historian 
write  the  legend  of  Harry  Truman.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  shall  he 
be  required  to  describe  the  President  as 
an  American  President  who— like  Sisy- 
phus— never  completed  a  challenge. 
Must  Harry  Truman  go  down  in  history 
on  this  labor  problem  as  the  fellow  who 
marched  up  the  hill  to  demand  of  Con- 
gress that  he  be  given  additional  power 
to  curb  strikes  through  emergency  legis- 
lation only  to  be  required  to  march  down 
the  hill  again  with  nothing  accomplished, 
and  nothing  achieved?  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
signs  on  the  horizon  indicate  ominously 
that  such  is  to  be  his  fate. 

If  Truman,  like  Sisyphus,  Is  to  be  re- 
membered for  futile  treks  up  the  Hill 
and  dismal  retreats  back  down  again,  it 
should  be  made  crystal  clear  to  all  who 
run  or  read.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not 
the  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
who  condemn  him  to  such  a  sorry  saga. 
We  of  the  minority  party  have  repeated- 
ly urged  you  of  the  majority,  who  have 
the  votes  and  the  authority,  to  support 
your  President, 

Siu-ely  the  President  was  not  merely 
engaging  in  political  histrionics;  surely 
the  President  did  not  go  to  the  country 
on  the  radio  and  come  to  Congress  in 
person  to  sponsor  legislation  with  his 
tongrue  in  his  cheek  and  a  please-do-not- 
pass-it  order  in  his  hip  pocket;  surely 
the  dramatic  manner  in  which  he  de- 
manded  immediate  action  was  not  de- 
signed merely  to  delude  the  people  and 
becloud  the  issue.  However,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, questioning  eyebrows  are  being  raised 
all  across  this  land  of  ours  as  people 
wonder  what  strange  cau.ses  are  now 
compelling  his  long  period  of  inaction  on 
this  important  legislation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  finish  the  Job  the 
President  assigned  to  Congres.-;.  Now  is 
the  time  to  send  thi.<?  legi.«:Iation  to  Con- 
gress and  to  bring  it  back  for  final  ap- 
proval. Let  us  not  encourage  a  new  wave 
of  strikes  and  a  return  of  Industrial 
paralysis  by  recessing  for  the  summer 
without  rescuing  President  Truman  from 
the  fate  of  Sisyphus. 

Even  people  with  the  very  shortest  of 
memories  must  recall  that  less  than  ft 
month  ago  we  were  all  told  this  legisla- 
tion was  a  first  easential  mxixt.  Now  Is 
the  time,  then,  to  put  first  things  first 
and  to  insure  against  future  strike  dam- 
age by  passing  the  legislation  the  Frcfl- 
dent  requested  before  we  are  arain  re- 
quested to  lock  the  door  after  additional 
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horses  have  been  stolen.  Should  we  fall 
to  do  so,  the  Democratic  majority  must 
assume  full  responsibility  for  such  sickly 
failure. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28,  1946 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset,  may  I  point  out  that  the  assessed 
value  of  all  property  in  the  United  States 
subject  to  taxes  in  1940.  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  was  $143,281,928.- 
000.  Our  Federal  debt  is  now  $270.000.- 
000  000 — almost  twice  the  assessed  value. 
The  proportionate  share  of  this  debt  for 
the  State  of  Kansas  figures  to  $3,602.- 
056.000.  This  means  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  has  a  pro-rata  share 
oi  $2  000 — a  family  of  five  shoulders  a 
Federal  debt  burden  of  $10,000. 

The  propased  loan  to  Britain  must 
eventually  come  from  a  depleted  United 
States  Treasury  which  can  be  replen- 
ished only  by  the  sale  of  bonds  to  raise 
the  money  we  do  not  have.  The  same 
wage-earnirg  family  head  face.s  a  family 
share  of  $135  to  make  up  the  $3,750,000,- 
000  which  the  United  Kingdom  seeks. 

Common  knowledge  and  logic  indicates 
this  transaction  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
other  applications  totaling  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  billions.  These  give  rise  to 
a  possible  additional  burden  of  $750  per 
average  family.  ' 

So  that  the  residents  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Kansas  can  see 
what  the  impjict  of  this  so-called  loan 
may  be  at  home,  the  following  figures. 
based  upon  the  1943  estimated  census, 
are  presented: 


County 

Share  of 
Federal  debt 

Cost « of 
British  loan 

AUrn 

$32,flm,000 

aaoocooo 

34,000,000 
M.  000, 000 
38,000,000 
86,000,000 
9X000,000 

Hooaooo 
39aooauoo 

Ht^OOO 

Anderson.. 

270,000 

B«urhon..... 

459,000 

729,000 

Prvikiin... 

.MS,  000 

1, 161,000 

Lbni 

270,000 

Miami    

459  000 

Wyandotte 

3,915,000 

Totil 

'  «H,ooaooo 

8,208,000 

>  The  estiinatvd  cost  to  thr  entire  .'^tate  of  Kansaa  is 
i50.248.7H4. 

One  question  naturally  arises:  If  the 
United  States  Treasury  were  to  be  made 
the  fiscal  agent  for  the  disposal  of  bonds 
issued  by  Great  Britain  to  cover  this  loan, 
such  bonds  containing  the  same  terms 
as  are  proposed  for  the  loan  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, would  the  residents  of  this  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Kansas  in- 
vest their  hard-earned  cash  in  eight  and 
a  quarter  million  dollars'  worth  of  such 
securities? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  if,  as  proposed,  the  entire 
amount  Is  to  be  spent  in  this  country  a 
new  inflationary  element  is  released,  an 
Impact  ol  three  and  three-quarters  bil- 


lion dollars  of  new  money  with  which 
Great  Britain  may  bid  against  American 
citizens  for  commodities  already  ex- 
tremely scarce. 

It  is  pertinent  to  observe,  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  proposed  loan,  to- 
gether with  such  others  as  are  almost 
certain  to  follow,  would  be  an  addition 
to  a  contribution  of  $2,750,000,000  for  our 
commitment  under  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement  and  of  $3,175,000,000  to  the 
capital  of  the  International  Bank,  ar- 
rangements which.  If  memory  serves  cor- 
rectly, we  were  told  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  would  make  unnecessary  any  fur- 
ther direct  nostwar  financial  assistance 
to  foreign  governments. 


Daffy's  Tavern 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  received 
from  J.  M.  Allen,  vice  president  of  the 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  of  New  York,  together 
with  three  copies  of  letters  addressed  to 
Rev.  J.  S.  Sexton,  of  the  Pilot  Boston, 
Mass. ;  one  to  Edward  F.  Gardner,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  one  from  Mr.  Ed 
Gardner  to  his  sponsor,  J.  M.  Allen,  vice 
president  of  the  Bristol-Myers  Co. 
These  letters  are  the  result  of  my  re- 
marks on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  June 

12,  1946,  in  which  I  included  copy  of  a 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents,  to- 
gether with  an  editorial  from  the  Pilot, 
a  Catholic  publication,  in  reference  to 
parts  of  the  radio  script  used  by  the 
principal,  Ed  Gardner,  on  his  Friday 
night  program,  commonly  known  as 
Duffy's  Tavern,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  of  New  York.  I  feel 
that  in  fairness  to  all  parties  concerned 
that  these  letters  should  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  in  reply  to  my 
statement.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr. 
Gardner  in  the  future  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  cast  will  refrain  from  mak- 
ing any  statements  which  may  be  de- 
famatory or  injurious  to  the  Irish  Cath- 
olic people. 

The  letters  follow: 

Bhistol-Mteks  Co., 
NetD  York  S.  Y..  June  26.  1946. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lanx, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkak  Sn:   In  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
placed  In  the  Congressional  Recoko  on  June 

13,  1948.  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Patrick  J. 
Scanlon  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  a  copy  of  the  Pilot  edi- 
torial of  June  8,  1946.  entitled  "The  Second 
Offense,"  I  think  you  will  be  Interested  In 
the  attached  correspondence. 

This  covers  a  letter  to  Father  Sexton,  editor 
of  the  Pilot,  a  letter,  to  Ed  Gardner,  who 
produces  Duffy's  Tavern  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Bristol-Myers  Co..  and  a  copy  of  Ed 
Gardner's  letter  of  apology  received  this 
morning. 


I  would  be  pleased  to  bear  from  you  if 
there  is  anything  ftirther  we  can  do  to  make 
amends  for  the  material  used  in  this  program, 
which  It  Is  quite  obvious  was  without  any 
malicious  Intent  whatever  and  can  be  put 
down  to  poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
producer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  M.  Allen,  Vice  President. 

June  18,  1946. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Sexton, 

The  Pilot.  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Reverend  Father:  Recently  we  re- 
ceived a  number  of  clippings  of  an  editorial, 
which  appeared  In  the  June  8  Issue  of  The 
Pilot,  entitled  "The  Second  Offense."  which 
took  exception  to  material  that  was  pre- 
sented on  the  radio  program.  Duffy's  Tavern, 
on  May  31. 

If  you  were  offended  by  this  material,  we 
are  sincerely  sorry  because  being  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  securing  good- 
will for  our  products,  the  last  thing  we  would 
want  to  do  would  be  to  offend  any  individual 
person  or  groups  of  people. 

First  of  all.  we  want  to  apologize  for  Ed 
Gardner,  who  produces  the  show,  and  who, 
himself,  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
We  apologize,  too  for  our  advertising  agency 
and  for  ourselv.ep.  who  should  have  foreseen 
the  possibility  of  objection  to  the  material 
being  voiced. 

What  really  concerns  us  very  greatly,  how- 
ever, is  the  implication  of  deliberate  Intent 
to  use  Insulting  material  in  the  program. 
Since  it  is  our  function  tO'  make  friends  In- 
stead of  enemies,  that  must  be  completely 
out  of  the  question. 

We  believe  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  so  we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  Ed  Gardner,  producer  of  Duffy's 
Tavern,  to  make  It  clear  that  we  will  stand 
for  no  more  material  In  the  broadcasts  that 
relate,  in  any  way.  to  religious  functions  cf 
any  church,  and  we  shall  require  him  to  make 
an  apology,  which  will  be  sent  to  you.  and  to- 
any  others  that  may  write  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

We  are  sorry  that  It  happened,  and  we  ar« 
sure,  when  Duffy's  Tavern  returns  to  the  air 
next  September,  you  will  find  It  a  program 
of  good,  wholesome  fun  without  any  refer- 
ences which  could  possibly  give  offense. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bristol-Mters  Co., 
J.  M.  Allen, 

Vice  President. 

P.  S.— If  you  wish,  you  may  print  this  letter 
in  the  Pilot. 

JtTNE  18,  1946. 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Gardner, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Ed:  Duffy's  Tavern  has  recently  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  criticism  as  a 
result  of  your  St.  Patrick's  Day  program 
and  the  program  of  May  31. 

St.  Patrick  Is,  of  course,  a  revered  patron 
saint  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  indicated 
by  the  celebration  of  his  day  on  March  17, 
and  any  reference  to  brawling  or  excessive 
drinking  to  celebrate  Is  considered  unbe- 
coming disrespect. 

On  your  May  31  program  the  opening  tele- 
phone monolog  with  Duffy  made  reference 
to  a  wake,  which  was  interpreted  as  ridicul- 
ing those  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  Irish 
ancestry  by  mocking  the  custom  of  waking 
the  dead.  It  is  claimed  that  this  traditional 
observance  of  paying  respect  to  the  dead  Is 
held  in  high  reverence  by  many  millions  of 
our  fellow  Americans. 

It  Is  clear.  In  view  of  the  reactions,  that 
you  and  we  were  guilty  of  poor  Judgment  In 
permitting  this  material  to  be  used,  and 
since  It  Is  our  purpose  to  offend  no  one 
with  oUr  Duffy's  Tavern  programs.  I  want 
you  to  Instruct  your  writers  that,  in  the 
future,   no  references   whatever   are   to   be 
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made    to    any    religious    functions    of   any 
church. 

I  will  appreciate  your  acknowledging  this 
letter  Immediately  with  a  letter  of  apology, 
which  we  can  forward  to  those  who  have 
complained  about  these  two  programs. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  M.  Allen, 
Vice  President. 

June  24,  1946. 
Mr.  J.  M  Allen, 

Vice  President.  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

De-ar  Joe  :  I'm  sorry  to  learn  from  your  let- 
ter of  June  18  that  there  was  any  offense 
taken  as  a  result  of  our  program  of  May  31. 
Also  the  one  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

I  assure  you  that  It  was  completely  unin- 
tentional and  furtherest  from  our  thoughts 
to  give  the  Impression  that  the  material  used 
In  these  programs  was  designed"  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  create  lun  In  the  Tavern. 

As  you  know.  Joe,  I'm  a  Catholic  myself 
(with  a  priest  for  a  godfather,  incidentally), 
and  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life 
occurred  last  summer  while  I  was  entertain- 
ing our  troops  in  Italy.  I  was  granted  a  pri- 
vate audience  In  the  Vatican  library  by  His 
Holiness.  Pope  Pius  XII.  Consequently  I 
hope  you'll  see  that  any  slur  I  might  have 
cast  on  the  faith  was  completely  inadvertent. 

I'm  sorry  this  unfortunate  Incident  has 
placed  you  In  an  embarrassing  position,  Joe, 
but  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  wTlters  of 
Duffy's  Tavern  will  be  Instructed  to  avoid 
any  reference  to  any  religious  functions  of 
any  church. 

Please  convey  my  sincere  apologies  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  to  the  Pilot.    It  was  all 
a  bit  of  careless  stupidity— which  I  guarantee 
you  shall  not  be  repeated. 
Sincerely, 

Eo.  Gaeoneh. 


National  Housing  Agency 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  28.  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention 
that  really  worries  me.  It  may  be  self- 
ishness on  my  part  but  as  a  retail  lum- 
ber dealer  and  one  who  has  always 
believed  m  free  enterprise,  I  wonder  why 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill,  and  to  learn  the  im- 
plications involved  in  setting  up  the  war- 
time National  Housing  Agency  as  a  per- 
manent agency  of  the  Government,  the 
President,  or  more  likely  the  public 
housing  f  I  lends  who  surround  him,  have 
attempted  to  close  this  matter  through 
this  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  disapprove  this  plan  the 
National  Housing  Agency  will  be  saddled 
on  us  permanently. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  makes  per- 
manent the  National  Housing  Agency. 
As  I  recall.  President  Roosevelt  set  up 
this  agency  as  a  temporary  agency  to 
coordinate  all  building  activities  during 
the  war,  and  that  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Administration  would  be  re- 
turned to  their  prewar  status  at  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities.    Reorganization 
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Plan  No.  1  actually  sets  up  a  new  agency 
which  has  not  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  one  which  is  sure  to  lead  to 
greater  expenditures  and  more  Govern- 
ment control.  Should  Congress  approve 
this  plan  and  does  set  up  this  National 
Housing  Agency,  we  will  have  taken  a 
long  long  step  toward  socialization  of  the 
lumber  and  building  industries. 

I  am  happy  that  the  committee  bases 
its  objection  to  part  V  of  plan  No.  1 
which  would  set  up  as  a  permanent 
agency  this  National  Housing  Agency. 
This  agency  would  destroy  the  private 
ownership  of  homes  which  has  been  the 
backbone  of  our  democracy.  Fot  years 
we  have  encouraged  private  home 
ownership,  believing  that  it  made  better 
citizens. 

Legislation  and  Government  controls 
cannot  change  our  present  high  costs. 
Costs  of  building  have  to  be  in  line  with 
the  general  price  level.  This  may  be  a 
bitter  pill,  but  England  and  Prance  tried 
to  control  building  costs  with  the  result 
of  having  constant  housing  shortages. 
We  hope  some  day  to  rid  ourselves  of 
bureaucratic  controls  which  are  destroy- 
ing our  production  power  and  with 
private  enterprise  once  again,  have  ade- 
quate housing  for  all. 


Russia  and  the  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OP  WOSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Beloit  News,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  in  this 
matter  of  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power 
within  the  United  Nations  organization. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  use  of  the  veto 
by  the  Russian  delegation  is  giving  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  the  smooth  functioning 
of  that  organization.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
mistake  for  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion to  include  such  a  provision.  At 
least  there  is  serious  doubt  now  among 
the  leading  authorities  that  the  United 
Nations  organization  can  ever  function 
as  It  was  Intended,  with  the  veto  power 
In  force.  This  timely  editorial  by  Mason 
Dob.<:on,  editor  of  the  Beloit  News,  is  very 
enlightening: 

USES  or  advexsitt 

Russia's  United  Nations  veto  of  the  com- 
promise proposal  foi  dealing  with  Franco^ 
Spain  was  the  Soviet's  first  glaringly  inex- 
pert contribution  to  that  subject.  But  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  first  a.plomatic  fumble 
by  a  major  power  in  trj'lng  to  dea'  with  Eu- 
rope's perennial  Fascist  regime. 

Few  governments  (and  none  of  the  big 
ones)  like  Generalissimo  Franco  or  his  po- 
litical philosophy.  But  they  seem  unable  to 
agree  on  what  to  do  about  him.  Spain,  a 
poor,  hard-scrabble  country,  hasn't  been 
steady  on  her  feet  since  her  c'vll  war.  But 
she  has  great  strategic  importance. 

Britain  doesn't  want  to  see  communism  re- 
place Franco.  Russia  has  enough  friends  In 
the  deposed  republic  tc  be  assured  of  at 
least  a  friendly  Spanish  government  If  the 
republic  is  restored.    That's  the  core  of  the 


dilemma.  The  trimmings.  Including  Amer- 
ica's suggestions  for  ousting  Franco,  have 
been  compoundrd  of  confused  starts  and 
stop:  and  general  awkwardness. 

And  through  it  aU  Generalissimo  Prmnco. 
the  pompous  little  dictator  of  a  little  coun- 
try, has  grown  more  pompous  and  assured. 
And  it  must  have  given  him  particular  pleas- 
ure to  see  Russia,  his  bitterest  foe.  fix  things 
so  that  a  mighty  coalition  of  disapproving 
nations  couldn't  make  a  move  against  him. 

But  perhaps  It  Is  well  to  see  the  veto  In 
action,  even  though  It  left  the  problem  of 
Franco  Spain  more  unsettled  than  ever  The 
veto,  which  was  Russia's  baby,  was  Included 
In  the  UN  Charter  over  the  oblectlon  of  the 
smaller  countries  for  two  reasons: 

1  The  opposition  knew  that  Insistence  on 
no  veto  could  wreck  the  still  unformed 
United  Nationf  or  drive  Russia  out  ol  it 

2.  The  opposition  was  given  assurance  that 
the  veto  would  be  used  onlv  In  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  and  as  a  last  resort 

That,  of  course,  hasnt  happened  This 
veto,  Russia's  second,  was  employed  simply 
because  Mr  Gromyko  and  his  government 
preferred  to  see  noth.ng  done  i^ther  than 
agree  to  a  compromise  which  Russia  didn't 
like.  Britain's  stand  was  as  tinged  with 
politics  as  Russia's.  But  Britain  won  the  ap- 
plause by  yielding  to  majority  opinion  with- 
out recourse    o  the  veto. 

So  now  the  world  has  had  an  excellent 
Illustration  of  what  the  veto  accomplishes, 
and  the  sort  of  extremity  In  which  It  may  be 
used.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  Idea's  basio 
flaws  are  more  apparent  than  ever. 

Russia's  contention,  finally  subscribed  to 
by  ihe  other  major  powers,  «fa8  that  since 
the  Big  Five  woulc  provide  most  or  the  forces 
In  case  of  punitive  war  against  an  aggres- 
sor, and  since  there  could  be  no  peace  If  they 
didn't  agree,  they  might  as  well  dominate 
openly  the  associated  nationt  of  the  world. 

The  small  nations'  contribution  to  the 
UN  armed  forces  might  be  proportionately 
equal  to  the  Big  Five's.  Furthermore,  the 
small  nations,  weak  and  tempting  prize*, 
have  always  suffered  heavily  through  war. 
Yet  the  veto  power  assumes  that  lack  of  size 
and  strength  means  lack  of  wisdom,  and  thus 
the  small  nations,  while  they  may  be  hu- 
mored and  tolerated,  shall  be  denied  an  equal 
voice  in  their  own  fate. 

In  short,  the  veto  power  is  unjust,  undem- 
ocratic, and  impracticable.  But  perhaps  If 
It  Is  used  and  abused  enough  In  relatively 
minor  matters,  a  way  will  be  found  to  abolish 
It  before  It  achieves  its  alwtys-present  possi- 
bility of  plunging  the  world  again  into  war. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVaB 

Friday,  June  28,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  a  statement  of 
the  Honorable  Hamilton  Pish  with  refer- 
ence to  the  British  loan: 

Every  argument  advanced  for  the  British 
loan  applies  equally  to  loans  for  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, Prance,  and  other  foreign  nations.  Even 
the  sponsors  of  the  British  loan  without  col- 
lateral assert  the  chances  of  repayment  are 
slim.  We  would  be  giving  away  our  national 
heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage — throwing  the 
Treasury  doors  wide  open  to  the  world.  It 
amounts  to  pipe-lining  or  syphoning  our 
wealth  Into  Europe. 
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new  iimuuunary  eicnieni  is  reieasea.  an 
impact  of  three  and  three-quarters  bil- 


Gardners    letter    oi    apology    received    tnls 
morning. 


you   to   instruct   your   writers   that.   In   the 
future,   no   references   whatever   are   to   be 


turned  to  theJr  prewar  status  at  the  ter- 
mination of  hcstililico.    Reorganization 
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least  a  friendly  Spanish  government  If  the 
republic  is  restored.    That's  the  core  of  the 


amounts    to    pipe-lining   or   syphoning    our 
wealth  into  Europe. 
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Judging  from  the  past,  the  British  loan 
will  not  be  repaid.  Certainly  there  Is  no 
assurance  of  repayment.  What  right  has 
Congress  to  give  away  the  people's  money 
without  their  consent?  Every  poll  taken 
shows  80  to  90  percent  of  the  people  against 
it.  Why?  Because  of  common  sense,  sound 
Judgment,  and  patriotic  motives.  I  antici- 
pate that  nimierous  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  defeated  on  election  day  and  possibly  in 
the  primaries  for  voting  for  this  fraudulent 
loan,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  camou- 
flaged continuance  of  the  lend-lease.  I  knew 
in  New  York  State  that  It  will  be  a  vital  issue 
in  the  congressional  campaign  and  that  a 
number  of  veterans  organizations  are  alreaoy 
sharpening  their  political  knives. 

The  giving  of  billions  of  our  money  to 
foreign  nations  without  the  consent  of  the 
American  people  is  bound  to  be  a  paramount 
issue  this  fall 

Are  the  Members  ot  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple back  bonxe  to  remain  silent  in  peacetime 
as  the  administration  shovels  and  pitchforks 
bllliens  of  our  people's  money  into  England, 
Russia,  and  other  foreign  nations? 

Pretldent  Truman  said,  "I  think  Great 
Britain  is  entitled  to  the  type  of  government 
that  Britain  wants."  Certainly,  but  that  is 
not  the  issue.  Shall  we  contribute  to  help 
end  capitalism,  nationalize  industry,  and  de- 
stroy private  enterprise?  Are  we  to  finance 
Laski's  social  revolution  in  England  and  to 
spread  world  communism  by  loans  to  Soviet 
Russia?  I  see  no  reason  for  the  United  States 
being  forced  to  pay  bUllons  for  the  right  to 
trade  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
would  be  bad  in  precedent  and  principle 
and  would  nut  pay  off  under  any  circum- 
stance. We  need  not  worry  over  our  trade 
with  India  or  Egypt  as  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
will  remain  long  as  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire. 

How  can  we  prevent  or  head  off  inflation, 
reduce  taxes,  or  balance  the  Budget  if  we 
finance  Europe  by  virtual  outright  grants? 
Let's  stop  the  hypocrisy  and  fraud  upon  the 
people  and  call  these  loans  by  their  right 
name — gifts  or  grants.  Loaning  money  is  a 
poor  road  to  International  friendship. 

The  British  export-import  trade  has 
reached  a  level  of  •3,500.000,000,  or  consid- 
erably higher  than  anticipated  when  a  loan 
was  first  sought.  Britain  is  already  grabbing 
up  the  trade  and  commerce  in  Argentine  due 
to  our  fantastic  Interference  with  her  do- 
mestic affairs.  We  are  financing  Great  Brit- 
ain our  keenest  competitor.  By  loaning  or 
giving  away  our  money  we  develop  competi- 
tive industries  in  England— steel,  cutlery, 
pottery,  'arm  equipment,  including  most  in- 
dustrial production,  to  undersell  and  elimi- 
nate our  American  products  from  the  world 
markets  and  probably  to  help  encroach  on 
our  own  and  thereby  eventually  shut  down 
our  own  mills  and  lactorle5.  Most  economists 
believe  that  there  will  be  a  world-wide  eco- 
nomlc  depression  and  financial  panic  in  5 
years,  after  production  has  gone  beyond  con- 
sumption, both  in  America  and  Europe. 

In  thai  event  there  will  be  no  interest  pay- 
ments ir  6  years,  and  probably  never.  To 
that  extent  I  submit  the  British  loan  is  a 
fraud  rn  the  American  people  We  are  all  hot 
and  bothered  alxtut  paying  the  miners  a  wel- 
fare 'und  of  seventy  millions,  or  Increasing 
the  pay  for  otir  own  wage  earners,  but  we 
rush  in  to  become  an  International  Santa 
Glaus  and  distribute  billions  of  our  peoples 
^  money  without  their  cmisent.  to  Britain  and 
''»■  Soviet  Russia,  to  promote  socialism  and  com- 
munism, and  to  Increase  cutthroat  competi- 
tion for  our  own  export  trade  In  South  Amer- 
ica. Europe,  and  the  Far  East.  We  charge  our 
own  war  veterans  4  percent  on  their  small 
loans,  but  the  administration  is  seemingly 
willing  to  lend  bUllons  without  collateral  at 
2  percent  to  foreign  nations,  and  even  the  3 
percent  does  not  begin  for  5  years.  By  that 
time  the  Labor  Party  may  be  out  of  power 
and  the  new  Cabinet  may  repudiate  the 
entire  loan. 


I  do  not  blame  the  British  for  taking  all 
the  easy  money  that  they  can  get  out  of  us. 
The  blame  is  on  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  for  jumping  at  the  British  bait  of 
fre*-  trade  ttnd  making  suckers  out  of  the 
American  people  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent.  We  start  by  being  'Uncle  Sap"  and 
end  up  by  being  "Uncle  Shylock  " 

The  New  York  Times  of  May  20  published  a 
dispatch  from  its  Rome  correspondent  re- 
vealing a  secret  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Soviet  Russia  giving  Russia  a  free 
economic  hand  In  the  Balkan  nations  In 
exchange  for  the  Soviet's  approval  of  a  large 
measure  of  British  control  over  Italian  trade 
and  commerce.  This  secret  agreement  Is 
positive  proof  that  Great  Britain  is  looking 
after  lt<  own  commercial  Interests  and  does 
not  care  a  tinker's  dam  about  opening  up  or 
extending  any  world  markets  to  us.  which  Is 
the  heart  of  our  loan  agreement  As  Mr. 
Eric  Johnston  stated  it  before  the  Senate 
committee: "Our  system  can  only  flotiri&h 
and  grow  in  an  expanding  world  economy. 
•  •  •  We  want  an  expanding  economy, 
and  the  British  loan  is  part  of  that  expanding 
economy." 

hope  the  House  committee  will  not  report 
this  loan  agreement  until  it;  has  checked  on 
the  British -Soviet  secret  agreement  on  Italy 
and  the  Balkans. 


Protection  of  Rights  of  the  Public  Durinf 
Labor  Disputes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF  MASSACHtTSrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  28.  1946 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  safety  is  a 
primary  function  of  government.  Dur- 
ing recent  strikes,  when  the  public  health 
and  safety  were  jeopardized,  the  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  deal  with  the  sit- 
uation and  meet  its  responsibilities  by 
seizing  and  operating  various  properties. 
In  so  doing,  the  Government  proceeded 
under  temporary  war-emergency  legis- 
lation— special  grants  of  authority  by 
Congress,  containing  specific  expiration 
dates.  Even  the  broad  grant  of  autlaor- 
ity  for  strike  prevention  and  strike  set- 
tlement recently  sought  by  President 
Truman  was  with  the  expressed  stipu- 
lation that  it  was  to  be  temporary,  npt 
permanent. 

At  present  we  have  no  continuing  law 
that  provides  adequate  safeguards 
against  the  dangers  to  public  health  and 
safety  that  occur  when  es.sential  public 
services  are  halted.  The  country's  ex- 
perience in  recent  months  with  strikes 
and  threats  of  strikes  in  these  essential 
services  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the 
need  for  legislation  that  will  declare  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  public  when 
labor  disputes  arise  and  work  stoppages 
are  threatened  in  public  services  or  in 
production  essential  to  public  health  and 
safety. 

I  am  introducing  in  the  House  today  a 
bill  intended  to  fill  what  plainly  is  a  seri- 
ous deficiency  in  our  existing  statutes. 

The  short  title  of  my  bill  is  the  Public 
Rights  in  Labor  Disputes  Act.  I  believe 
that  its  provisions  are  entirely  fair,  both 
to  lal)or  and  to  management.  My  bill 
frankly  recognizes   that   the   right   by 


management  to  curtail  or  abrogate  serv- 
ices or  production  essential  to  public 
health  and  safety  is  not  alisolute,  and 
that  the  right  of  labor  to  curtail  or  ab- 
rogate these  same  services  or  the  pro- 
duction of  these  same  goods  by  the  use 
of  the  power  to  strike  is  likewise  not  ab- 
solute. .Thi.<;  bill  would  deny  these  rights 
when  the  public  health  and  safety  is  en- 
dangered. It  would  at  the  sam'^  time 
provide  machinery  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  as  impartial  as  can  be  devised  for  the 
settlement  of  these  disputes. 

In  brief,  the  bill  create,  as  an  inde- 
pendent Government  agency,  a  Labor 
Disputes  Conciliation  Administration, 
forbids  work  stoppage  arising  from  a 
labor  dispute — and  provides  for  the  ter- 
mination of  such  work  stoppage  if  it  has 
already  occurred — if  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  public  health  and  safety 
would  be  thereby  endangered  and  pro- 
claims the  existence  of  a  public  emer- 
gency. 

The  bill  provides  for  recourse  to  the 
courts  by  the  Attorney  General  to  com- 
pel compliance  with  Presidential  orders 
forbidding  or  directing  the  termination 
of  work  stoppages.  It  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  compulsory  arbitration  when 
the  parties  have  failed  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes  through  volun- 
tary negotiation  and  agreement  or 
through  arbitration  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  for  Govern- 
ment seizure  of  any  property  or  Govern- 
ment operation  of  any  property  and  its 
aim  is  to  avoid  any  such  action. 

The  bill  contains  nothing  that  can  be 
construed  as  requiring  any  individual  to 
perform  labor  or  services  without  the  in- 
dividual's consent;  in  fact,  there  is  an 
explicit  recital  that  no  provision  of  any 
order  of  the  President  shall  be  so  con- 
strued. 

The  declaration  of  policy  contained  In 
the  preamble  to  the  bill  reads: 

When  labor  disputes  affecting  interstate 
or  foreign  comme-xe  result  In  or  imminently 
threaten  to  result  in  the  cessation  or  sub- 
stantial curtailment  of  transportation,  pub- 
lic utility,  or  communication  services  essen- 
tial to  public  health  or  safety  or  the  cessa- 
tion or  substantial  curtailment  of  supplies 
of  articles  or  commodities  essential  to  public 
health  or  safety,  the  public  interest  becomes 
paramount  and  the  Intervention  of  Govern- 
ment is  necessary.  It  is  the  policy  of  this 
act  to  prevent  labor  disputes  affecting  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  from  endan- 
gering public  health  or  safety  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  additional  facilities 
for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  without 
resort  »o  lock  outs,  strikes,  and  other  work 
stoppages. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

First.  By  definition,  the  compulsory 
arbitration  which  is  provided  for  can  be 
required  only  when  a  public  emergency 
has  been  declared  by  the  President.  The 
President  can  declare  such  an  emer- 
gency If  he  finds  that  public  health  and 
safety  is  endangered  or  likely  to  be  en- 
dangered and  that  local  government 
facilities  to  prevent  a  lock-out,  strike,  or 
other  work  stoppage  are  not  available  or 
are  not  being  effectively  utilized. 

Second.  Upon  declaring  a  public  emer- 
gency, the  President  shall  issue  an  order 
directed  to  the  parties  to  such  dispute  to 
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cease  and  desist  from  carrying  cut  work 
stoppages  by  the  proper  issuance  or  re- 
scinding of  the  orders  which  have  threat- 
ened or  caused  such  work  stoppages. 

Third.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  empowered  to  proceed  in 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  enjoin  any  person  failing  or  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  President's  direction. 
This  use  of  the  injunction  Is  subject  to 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Norris-LaGuar- 
dia  Act  with  respect  to  due  process. 

Fourth.  When  the  President  has  Is- 
sued an  order,  three  methods  are  open  to 
the  parties  involved  for  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute: 

(a)  Through  direct  negotiation — that 
is,  collective  bargaining; 

(b>  Through  the  selection  of  such 
method  of  arbitration  or  through  the 
selection  of  such  arbitrators  as  the  par- 
ties may  mutually  agree  upon; 

(c)  If  neither  first  nor  second  method 
is  being  availed  of.  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute shall  be  obliged  to  select  arbitrators 
from  a  panel  already  established,  and  the 
decision  of  such  arbitrators  shall  be  final 
and  binding  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
6  months. 

Fifth.  The  panel  of  arbitrators  Is  se- 
lected In  the  following  manner: 

(a)  A  Labor  Disputes  Conciliation  Ad- 
ministration is  set  up  with  an  Adminis- 
trator as  the  head.  This  Conciliation 
Service  shall  take  over  the  functions  of 
the  existing  Conciliation  Service  in  addi- 
tion to  the  new  functions  prescribed  by 
this  bill. 

(b)  The  Conciliation  Administration 
shall  have  an  Advisory  Labor-Manage- 
ment Board,  consisting  of  seven  persons 
chosen  from  labor  and  seven  from  indus- 
try appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

(c)  This  Advisory  Committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  certain  continuing  functions,  shall 
have  the  duty  of  recommending  to  the 
President  the  names  of  persons  whom  the 
members  agree  upon  as  being  fair  and 
impartial  persons  to  serve  on  the  panel 
of  arbitrators.  The  President  In  turn 
shall  select  from  this  list  not  less  than 
30  names  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation. 

Sixth.  Where  compulsory  arbitration 
is  required,  each  party  to  the  dispute 
must  select  an  arbitrator  from  the  panel, 
or  if  either  party  refuses  to  do  so,  the 
President  may  appoint  an  arbitrator 
from  the  panel.  The  two  arbfti-ators  so 
selected  shall  select  a  third  person  who 
may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  the 
panel.  As  stated  above,  all  awards  shall 
be  final;  they  may  be  retroactive  In  char- 
acter, and  shall  be  enforceable  under  the 
terms  of  the  United  States  Arbitration 
Act — that  Is,  by  suits  in  equity  to  compel 
performance. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Congress- 
men AucHiNCLoss  of  New  Jersey.  Case 
of  New  Jersey.  Hale  of  Maine,  and  Hesel- 
TON  of  Massachusetts,  who  are  In  full 
agreement  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
are  filing  identical  bills. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  declare  and  protect  the  rights  of 

the  public  when  labor  disputes  result  in, 

or  threaten  to  result  In,  danger  to  public 

health  or  safety 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Public  Rights  in  Labor  Disputes 
Act. 


DECLARATION  OT  POUCT 

Sec.  2.  When  labor  disputes  affecting  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  result  in  or 
Imminently  threaten  to  result  in  the  cessa- 
tion or  substantial  curtailment  of  transpor- 
tation, public  utifity,  or  communication 
services  essential  to  public  health  or  safety, 
or  the  cessation  or  substantial  curtailment 
of  supplies  of  articles  or  commodities  essen- 
tial to  public  health  or  safety,  the  public 
interest  becomes  paramount  and  the  inter- 
vention of  Government  is  necessary.  It  is 
the  policy  of  this  act  to  prevent  labor  dis- 
putes affecting  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
from  endangering  public  health  or  safety  and 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  additional  fa- 
cilities for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
without  resort  to  lock-outs,  strikes,  and  other 
work  stoppages 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(a)  A  "public  emergency"  shall  be  deemed 
to  exist  when  (1)  transportation,  public 
utility,  or  communication  services  essential 
to  the  public  health  or  safety,  or  (2)  sup- 
plies of  articles  or  commodities  essential  to 
the  public  health  or  safety  have  been  sus- 
pended or  substantially  curtailed  as  a  result 
of  a  labor  dispute  affecting  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  (whether  or  not  a  labor  dis- 
pute to  which  p>ersons  furnishing  or  employed 
in  furnishing  such  services,  articles,  or  com- 
modities are  parties) . 

(b)  The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce"' means  commerce  between  a  point  in 
any  State,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  Territory,  and  any  place  outside  thereof, 
or  commerce  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  Territory. 

(c)  The  term  "labor  dispute"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  the  act 
of  March  23.  1932.  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Judicial  Code,  to  define  and  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in  equity,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

LABOR    DISPtTTES    CONCXLUTION    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  as  an 
Independent  agency  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  a  Labor  Disputes  Con- 
ciliation Administration  (hereinafter  called 
the  Administration),  at  the  head  of  which 
shall  be  an  Administrator  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,- 
000  per  annum.  There  shall  also  be  in  the 
Administration  such  number  of  Assistant 
Administrators  (not  exceeding  three)  as  the 
President  deems  the  work  of  the  Administra- 
tion may  require,  who  shall  be  similarly  ap- 
pointed and  who  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  annum.  The 
Assistant  Administrators  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe 
or  as  may  be  required  by  law. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  offer  conciliation  services  in  con- 
nection with  labor  disputes  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  affect  or  may  affect  the 
Interests  of  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  parties  to  such  disputes  to  ad- 
Just  and  settle  their  differences  by  negotia- 
tion and  agreement  rather  than  by  lock-outs, 
strikes,  or  other  work  stoppages.  It  shall  also 
be  the  function  of  the  Administration,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  maintain  a  panel  of 
arbitrators,  from  which  arbitrators  may  be 
selected  to  arbitrate  differences  in  labor  dis- 
putes which  the  President  finds  \iave  caused 
or  threatened  to  cause  a  pubUc  emergency. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized,  with- 
in the  limits  of  available  funds,  to  appoint  in 
the  Administration  such  otScers  and  em- 
ployees, and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as 
lie  may  deem  necessary  to  the  efficient  func- 
tioning of  the  Administration. 

(d)  Upon  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator first  appointed  under  this  Act 
qualifies  and  takes  office,  the  Conciliation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  ita 
fvmctlons  are  abolished,  and  Its  records  and 


property  shaU  be  transferred  to  the  AdminU- 
tration.  Thereafter  no  conciliation  functions 
in  labor  disputes  may  be  performed  by  the 
Department  of  Lat>or  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof,  except  to  the  extent  required 
by  laws  prescribing  minimum  wages  or  maxi- 
mum hours,  or  laws  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  which  In  each  case  are 
administered  by  such  Department. 

LABOR- MANAGEMENT     ADVISORY     COMMrrTXZ 

Sec  5.  (a)  The,  President  shall,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  in  the  Administration  a  Labor- 
Management  Advisory  Committee,  which 
shall  consist  of  seven  members  representa- 
tive of  labor  and  a  like  number  representa- 
tive of  business  management.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  as  members  of  the 
Committee.  They  shall,  however,  be  allowed 
andj)aid  their  necessary  travel  expenses  and 
their  subsistence  expenses  (or  a  per  diem  in 
lieu  thereof)  while  away  from  home  on  the 
business  of  the  Committee  The  Committee 
shall  meet  not  less  frequently  than  once 
every  second  calendar  month,  and  shaU  also 
meet  at  such  other  times  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  require,  or  whenever  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  Is  requested  by  any  five  mem- 
bers thereof. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  have  the  func-. 
tlon  of  advising  with  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  this  act.  and 
shall  also  have  the  function,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  of  recommending  persons  for  ap- 
pointment on  the  panel  of  arbitrators,  here- 
inafter provided  for. 

LABOR    DISPUTES    XXSXTLTINO    IN    ACTUAL    OX 
THREATENED  PI7BLIC  XMERCENCIXS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever,  In  the  case  of  any 
labor  dispute  affecting  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  the  President  finds  that  a  public 
emergency  exists  or  Is  Imminently  threat- 
ened by  reason  of  such  dispute,  that  the 
public  health  or  safety  is  endangered  or 
likely  to  be  endangered  thereby,  and  that 
local  governmental  facilities  to  prevent  a 
lock-out,  strike,  or  other  work  stoppage  and 
to  assist  In  settling  the  dispute  are  not  avaU- 
able,  or  are  not  being,  or  cannot  effectively 
be.  utilized  or  Invoked,  he  shall  issue  an 
order  directed  to  the  parties  to  such  dis- 
pute— 

(1)  Prohibiting  the  calling  or  authorieing 
of  any  lock-out,  strike,  or  other  work  stop- 
page arising  out  of  such  dispute,  and  also 
prohibiting  any  person  from  assisting  in  any 
manner  any  such  lock-out.  or  assisting  In  any 
manner  any  such  strike  or  other  work  stop- 
page, whether  by  picketing,  payment  of 
strike  benefits,  or  otherwise. 

(2)  Directing  that  all  lock-out,  strike,  or 
other  work-Etoppage  orders  and  authoriza- 
tions, theretofore  issued  or  made,  arising  out 
of  such  dispute  be  forthwith  rescinded. 

(3)  Directing  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
except  as  provided  in  section  7,  to  refrain  or 
cease  and  desist  from  practices  which  change 
the  situation  existing  at  the  time  the  dis-  , 
pute  arose,  or  which  by  changing  an  existing 
situation  caused  the  dispute. 

No  provision  of  any  order  of  the  President 
under  this  subsection  shaU  be  construed  to 
require  any  individual  to  perform  labor  or 
service  without  his  consent. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  March  23.  1932.  entitled  "An 
ac.  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code,  to  define  and 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  la 
equity,  and  for  other  purposes,"  shall  upon 
petition  of  the  Attorney  General  (but  not 
otherwise),  have  power  to  issue  injunctions, 
restraining  orders,  and  other  appropriate 
process,  to  compel  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  any  order  of  the  President  Issued 
under  subsection  (a),  or  to  enjoin  violations 
or  threatened  violations  thereof.  No  tem- 
porary or  permanent  injunction  ahall  be 
issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  except 
after  bearing  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in 
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open  court  (with  opportunity  for  cross- 
examination)  In  support  of  the  allegatlcms 
uf  a  complaint  made  under  oath,  and  testi- 
mony In  oppoaltion  thereto.  If  offered,  with 
the  exception  that  if  the  complaint  shall 
allege  that  unless  a  temporary  restraining 
order  is  Issued  without  notice,  danger  to 
public  health  or  safety  will  immediately  re- 
sult, such  <i  temporary  restraining  order  may 
be  Issued  upon  testimony  under  oath,  suffi- 
cient. If  sustained,  to  Justify  the  court  in 
Iswilng  a  temporary  injunction  upon  a  bear- 
IdC  after  notice.  SiKh  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  sbal*  be  effective  for  no  longer  than 
5  days  and  shall  t>cconie  void  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ruch  5  days.  In  all  cases  arising  under 
this  subsection  in  which  a  person  shall  be 
charged  with  contempt,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
b/  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  contempt  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted, except  that  this  right  shall  not  apply 
to  contempts  committed  in  the  presence  of 
the  court  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  interfere 
directly  with  the  administration  of  jvistice. 
or  to  apply  to  the  misbehavior,  misconduct, 
or  disobedience  of  any  officer  of  the  court 
In  re^;>cct  to  the  writs,  orders,  or  process  of 
the  court. 

PtOCZOUBE  FOR  SETTLING  DISPUIX 

Sfc.  7.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  has  Is- 
sued an  order  under  section  6  with  respect 
to  any  labor  dispute.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  parties  to  such  dispute  to  reach  a  settle- 
msnt  thereof  under  one  of  the  following 
proretJures: 

( 1 )  Through  negotiation  and  agreement  In 
such  manner  as  the  parties  deem  appropri- 
ate: or 

(3)  Through  arbitration  by  an  arbitrator 
or  arbitrators  appointed  or  chosen  In  such 
manrer  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  be- 
t\'een  the  parties:  or 

(3)  If  tbe  dispute  has  not  been  settled 
within  30  days  after  tbe  Issuance  of  the  Pres- 
Iftent's  order  under  the  procedure  provided 
for  In  paragraph  (1).  or  If  arbitrators  have 
not  been  chosen  and  the  dispute  submitted 
to  arbitration  within  30  days  after  tbe  is- 
suance of  such  order  under  the  procedure 
provided  for  in  paragraph  <2).  the  President 
may.  and  within  15  days  aft«r  the  expira- 
tion of  such  30-day  period  shall,  direct  that 
the  dispute  be  arbiuated  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, and  that  the  parties  comply  with  the 
award  made  as  a  result  of  such  arbitration. 
The  award  so  made  shall  be  binding  on  both 
parties  and  may  t>e  enforced  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  an  award  under  the  United  States 
ArbitraUcn  Act. 

(b)  There  shall  be  maintained  in  the  La- 
bor Disputes  Conciliation  Administration  a 
permanent  panel  of  arbitrators  of  labor  dls- 
putaa.  The  panel  shall  be  composed  of  not 
less  than  30  individuals,  the  precise  number 
to  b«  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
President:  chosen  as  hereinafter  provided. 
The  labor-management  advisory  committee 
shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  a  list  of 
Individuals  which  It  recommends  as  qualified 
to  act  as  competent.  Independent,  and  im- 
partial arbitrators.  The  list  shall  contain 
not  less  than  two  names  for  each  vacancy 
on  the  panel  of  arbitrators  which  Is  to  be 
tilled.  The  list  so  submitted  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Administrator  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Tbe  members  of  the  panel  of  arbi- 
trates shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe 
Senate,  but  If  the  President  nominates  any 
Individual  not  recummended  by  the  labor- 
Baaagcment  advisory  committee  be  shall 
antault  to  the  Senate  with  the  nomination  a 
sUtement  of  why  be  believes  the  Ind'vldual 
Bonominated  Is  better  qualified  than  those 
rawnin mended  by  the  labor-management  ad- 
visory committee.  The  members  of  the  panel 
ahaU  receive  for  their  serrices  a  reasonable 
per  diem  to  be  ftxetl  by  the  Piesident. 

(c)    Whenever  the   President  directs   un- 
der suijaectlon  (a)  (S)  that  a  Ubw  d:»puu 


be  submitted  to  arbitration,  each  party 
thereto  shall  select  an  arbitrator  from  tbe 
panel  of  arbitrators,  and  the  two  arbitrators 
thus  selected  shaU  select  a  third  arbitrator. 
who  may  be  either  a  member  of  the  panel 
or  some  individual  not  a  inember.  If  either 
party  fails  or  refuses  to  select  an  arbitrator 
from  the  panel  of  arbitrators,  the  selection 
for  that  party  shall  be  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

<d)  The  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  con- 
tain suitable  retroactive  provisions,  if  such 
provisions  appear  appropriate,  and  the  award 
shall  be  binding  on  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute for  a  period  of  6  months  from  the  date 
on  which  made,  unless  modified  by  mutual 
agreement. 

SPAttBii.rrt 

Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
act,  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 


OPA  Nonsense  in  Used  Automobiles  as 
Applied  to  Used  Car  Sales 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  again  we  have  the  perfect 
illustration  as  ta  unrealistic  regulations 
by  OPA  in  the  used-automobile  field.  I 
am  inserting  as  part  of  my  remarks,  two 
letters  from  a  prominent  automobile 
dealer  in  my  city,  who  has  analyzed  the 
situation  and  points  out  the  folly  of  the 
present  regiiiations.  Unless  something 
is  done  to  correct  the  situation  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  national  scandal  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituent  sets  forth 
the  problem  much  better  than  I  can  and 
under  previous  leave  to  extend.  I  insert 
two  lettu-.3  that  I  have  received  from  him, 
one  dated  May  27. 1S46.  and  one  June  22, 
1946. 

I  conferred  with  Mr.  Harrington,  of 
OPA,  subsequent  to  May  27  and  conveyed 
his  ideas  en  used-car  regulations  to  my 
constituent,  who  in  response  to  that  in- 
formation replied  under  date  of  June  22: 

Mat  27,  1946. 
Mr.  LAwaEKcz  H.  Smith, 
Afember  o/  Congress, 

First  District  of  Wisconsin. 

Eteaa  Lawxemcc:  You  will  remember  my 
several  letters,  and  our  conversation  relative 
to  the  absolute  unreasonable  and  insane 
price  ceilings  established  by  OPA  on  used 
cars.  These  price  ceilings  are  from  25  to  50 
percent  too  high,  and  you  have  agreed  with 
me  that  something  should  be  done. 

I  was  aslc^  to  appear  at  a  hearing  of  our 
local  price  control  board  today.  In  answer  to 
a  complaint  that  I  had  not  allowed  a  cus- 
tconer  enough  for  bis  used  car.  and  that  I 
had  violated  th-  price  regulations.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  local  board  dismissed 
the  charges  and  gave  m«  even,-  opportunity  to 
explain  our  positicn.  They  agreed  with  my 
interpretations  of  the  regulations  that  we 
do  not  have  to  allow  a  ceiling  if  it  is  not  a 
mannable  valtie. 

This  case.  Lawrence,  was  filed  against  us.  I 
believe,  in  a  deliberate  attempt  at  blackmail 


or  conspiracy  to  show,  through  OPA.  that 
we  had  violated  the  regulations  by  uuderal- 
lowance,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  complain- 
ant could  collect  triple  damages  if  he  could 
prove  his  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  gave 
this  customer  a  very  liberal  allowance,  and 
more  than  he  was  entitled  to.  under  any  rea- 
sonable appraisal. 

However,  the  point  Is  this:  How  long  is  it 
going  to  take  to  get  a  sensible  revision  of 
used -car  prices  under  OPA?  How  long  can 
we  new-car  dealers  tolerate  this  condition? 
Take  this  as  an  example: 

OPA  permits  us  to  sell  a  brand  new  1945 
Chevrolet  sedan  for  $990.50.  OPA  permits  us 
to  sell  a  xised  1943  Chevrolet  sedan  for  $1,089. 

Both  models  are  identical  In  model,  style, 
equipment.  The  1942  model  is  half  worn 
out.  and  the  other  Is  new.  The  new  car  car- 
ries a  year's  guaranty — the  used  car  a  30-day 
guaranty. 

The  used-car  chlselers  sold  OPA  on  the 
idea  of  fnsanely  high  used-car  ceilings.  We 
new-car  dealers  want  a  fair  celling,  that  Is 
fair  to  both  of  our  customers — the  one  who 
buys  cmr  used  cars,  and  the  one  who  trades 
them  In  to  us. 

Which  one  of  these  customers  shall  be 
"gypped"?  Apparently  OPA  wants  us  to  sell  a 
used  car  for  more  than  a  new  one;  at  least 
they  authorize  it.  and  in  6  long  months  since 
the  war  Is  over,  they  are  apparently  unwilling 
to  chr.nge  this  intolerable  situation. 

Supposing  that  we  sell  a  customer  a  usscl 
1942  ChevTOlet  for  $100  more  than  the  price 
of  a  new  one;  and  suppose  our  customer  Is 
willing  to  pay  this  exhorbitant  price,  because 
we  cannot  deliver  him  a  new  one  right  away. 
How  can  we  face  this  customer  a  year  from 
today— when  OPA  says  new  cars  will  be 
plentiful — and  offer  him  about  $400  In  trade 
for  one  that  he  paid  us  $1,089  for  a  year  pre- 
viously? Can  we  tell  him  a  fair  depreciation 
Is  $689  for  1  year's  service?  No,  we  can't,  and 
we  wont. 

This  situation  fs  serious,  and  it  demands 
attention.  This  glaring  example  of  OPA  price 
control  Is  intolerable,  and  we  hope  that  It 
Will  be  quickly  corrected.  Our  associations 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  get  these 
used  car  ceilings  reduced — not  Increased. 

I  have  been  a  dealer,  a  citizen,  and  a  Ux- 
payer  in  Racine  for  22  years,  and  I  would  like 
to  look  forward  to  an'pther  22  ^ears.  and 
enjoy  my  same  reputation  In  this  city.  If 
It  were  not  for  the  hope  of  relief  soon.  I 
would  close  up  my  doors  and  quit  In  disgust. 
But  I  cant;  I  have  too  many  responsibilities 
to  my  employees,  many  of  them  have  been 
with  me  for  10  or  20  years.  They  all  came 
back  after  the  war — so  they  must  like  to  work 
here.  We  pay  thtm  good  wages,  they  give 
us  good  work.  Where  would  they  go,  if  I 
quit? 

OPA  has  cut  our  discounts  four  times;  first 
they  reduced  our  delivery  charge  from  5  per- 
cent—or about  $45— to  $15  so  we  do  this 
operation  at  a  loss.  Then  they  cut  our  dis- 
count from  24  to  21  7  percent,  then  to  19.6 
percent  and  the  final  one  today  to  18  4  per- 
cent. They  are  forcing  a  black  market  in 
new  cars;  by  maintaining  uru^asonably  high 
used  car  ceilings,  they  lead  the  public  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ceilings  are  minimum  rather 
than  the  maxlmtmi  prices  or  values.  People 
want  to  sell  their  used  cars  at  black-mar- 
ket prices,  then  come  In  and  lay  their  filthy 
money  on  the  line,  and  buy  the  new  cars,  at 
OPA  reguUted  prices  I  would  like  to  take 
an  OPA  man,  Mr.  Bowles  preferable,  on  a 
tour  and  pricing  expedition,  in  a  town  where 
I  am  not  known;  1  would  open  his  eyes.  He 
would  say,  if  he  wanted  to  be  fair,  out  with 
price  control  on  used  cars,  they  are  raising 
prices,  not  lowering  them,  as  the  object 
should  be.  Take  off  the  controls  on  used  cars 
and  they  wni  drop  25  to  50  percent  overnight 

Thanks  a  lot  for  your  tolerance. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincertly. 
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June  22.  1946. 
Mr.  L.\WBEN-CE  H.  SMmi, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Lawrence:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the 
19tb.  I  again  want  you  to  know  that  I  do  not 
want  to  bother  you,  or  have  it  appear  that  I 
alone  am  doing  a  lot  of  "howling".  The 
truth  is.  that  every  reputable  car  dealer  in 
the  country,  feels  exactly  as  I  do. 

Now.  as  to  the  silly  statement  of  Mr.  Har- 
rington of  the  OPA,  as  to  why  used-car  prices 
are  high.  He  cannot  Justify  any  reason 
whatever  for  permitting  the  celling  on  an 
Identical  u.sed  car  4  years  old  to  be  higher 
than  the  celling  price  of  a  brand  new  car. 
It  Is  true  that  under  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  that  the  dealers  were  permitted  to 
charge  1  percent  per  month  for  the  insur- 
ance, storage,  and  caretaklng  of  the  "frozen" 
new  cars  on  hand,  and  that  this  continued 
for  a  period  of  27  months.  But  this  1  percent 
was  the  actual  expense  of  keeping  these  cars 
(until  released  by  the  OPA).  and  it  did  not 
add  1  penny  to  the  value  of  the  cars.  It  was 
an  expense  item  pure  and  simple.  It  was  by 
comparison — Just  like  any  owner  of  Govern- 
ment bonds — usually  the  owner  will  place 
them  in  a  safety  deposit  box,  and  pay  the 
rent  on  same — does  this  add  any  value  to 
the  bonds?  The  answer  is  "No" — but  it  Is  an 
expense,  and  good  business  to  do  so. 

Is  Harrington  trying  to  tell  you  that  all 
frozen  new  cars  were  increased  In  price  by 
27  percent?  What  a  joke.  The  dealer  col- 
lected 2  percent  if  he  had  the  car  In  storage 
for  2  months— or  he  collected  7  percent  if 
he  had  the  car  stored  for  7  months.  At  the 
end  of  27  months  there  were  no  new  cars 
left,  so  they  stopped  the  storage  charges, 
and  few  If  any  cars  ever  took  the  27  percent 
rate  of  increase. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  OPA  has 
bungled  the  entire  new-  and  used-car  pro- 
gram, and  the  regulations  and  ceilings  on 
used  cars  must  have  been  written  by  a  bunch 
of  schoolboys.  Instead  of  holding  prices 
down  to  a  reasonable  figure — which  is  my 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  OPA — they 
have  automatically  created  the  greatest 
scandal  In  American  business — and  that  Is 
by  allowing  used  cars  of  the  same  make 
and  model  to  be  sold  for  more  than  a  brand 
new  one.  So  they  propose  to  reduce  prices 
on  used  cars  by  4  percent  every  3  months. 
My  God— It  will  be  3  years  at  that  rate  before 
they  would  be  fairly  priced,  and  then  the 
car  would  be  Junk.  A  used  car,  4  years  old, 
cannot  be  worth  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  a  new  one;     nd  anyone  who  says  it 

Is— is  Just  a  d liar,  or  a  fool. 

OPA,  nor  no  one  else,  can  stop  the  public 
froni  paying  what  they  choose  for  used  cars. 
If  they  need  the-n  bad  enough.  Sure,  they 
are  scarce,  but  nothing  can  Justify  OPA  in 
putting   celling   prices   higher   than    a   fair 

value.    What  is  a  fair  value,  you  may  ask 

well,  here  it  is — a  conservative  depreciation 
schedule  which  has  been  used  for  20  years 
by  leading  insurance  companies,  appraisal 
companies,  various  trust  companies,  and 
car  dealers  who  know  their  business.  Thirty 
percent  depreciation  for  the  first  year— 
1  percent  per  month  for  the  next  4  years, 
and  one-half  of  1  percent  for  the  remain- 
ing life  of  the  car.  This  applies  to  the  popu- 
lar small  or  medium-size  cars.  The  de- 
preciation rate  Is  somewhat  higher  for  the 
larger  and  more  expensive  cars.  If  you  would 
like  a  complete  schedule,  and  the  authority 
for  same,  I  will  be  glad  to  send  It  to  you. 
Why,  even  the  Treasury  Department  per- 
mits a  depreciation  of  25  percent  per  year, 
(or  a  life  of  4  years)  on  cars  that  are  used  In 
business,  or  combined  business  and  pleasure. 
In  other  words,  after  a  period  r"  8  years,  a 
passenger  car  normally  has  no  dollar  value: 
but  It  may  have  a  Junk,  salvage,  or  senti- 
mental value  of  a  small  amdUnt. 

Why  does  not  OPA  get  an  experienced  car 
dealer,  manufacturer,  or  distributor,  to  place 


fair  and  reasonable  values  on  used  cars? 
Why  did  they  tell  the  National  Auto  Deal- 
ers Association   to  go  to  h when   they 

asked  to  have  fair  values  placed  on  used  cars? 
The  answer  is.  that  they  listened  to  a  lot  of 
used -car  dealers,  and  chlselers — and  then  put 
prices  on  used  cars  tha4  are  a  Joke  and  a 
laughing  stock  of  the  country — OPA  has 
actually  authorized  and  raised  used-car 
prices  to  insane  heights — you  should  hear 
the  GIs  rave  when  they  are  asked  to  pay 
(and  legally  to.  by  OPA)  $1,100  for  an  ordi- 
nary used  1942  Chevrolet — when  they  could 
get  a  new  one  for  $1,035.  if  it  were  available. 
Personally  I  don't  sell  used  cars  to  the  pub- 
lic—any that  I  take  In  trade  I  sell  to  the 
used -car  dealers  at  wholesale  prices — they 
can  clip  the  public  if  they  want  to— but  not 
me.  I  want  to  be  here  10  years  from  now, 
and  I  want  to  be  able  to  look  my  customers  in 
the  face  then. 

I  wish  I  could  talk  to  Mr.  H.irrlngtcn  for 
Just  30  minutes,  I  think  I  could  ask  him 
some  questions  that  he  would  choke  on.  He 
would   have   to   admit   that   the   whole   car 

pricing  program  is  crazy.    So  why  the  h 

don't  they  change  it,  if  they  are  wrong.  In- 
stead of  looking  for  excuses,  trying  to 
Justify  their  insane  program. 

The  taxpayers  are  getting  d tired  of 

paying  the  bills  for  the  radio  and  other 
propaganda  that  OPA  is  putting  out,  and 
their  misleading  half-truths  that  they  feed 
the  people,  to  try  to  perpetuate  themselves 
in  office. 

Again.  I  apologize  for  taking  y.-jui  time; 
so  toss  this  in  the  basket  if  it  bores  you  too 
much.  I  will  be  expecting  to  sre  ycu  in  the 
near  future  so  give  me  a  ring  wheu  ycu  ge; 
back  to  Racine. 

Yours. 


OPA  Extension 
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OF 

HON.  HERBERT  J.  McGLINCHEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1946 

Mr.  McGUNCHEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
powerful  lobby  to  abolish  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  which  began  even 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  has  succeeded 
finally  In  forcing  Members  of  Congress 
to  vote  either  for  the  passage  of  a  com- 
promise bill,  providing  far  less  protection 
than  the  present  law,  or  for  the  death  of 
price  control. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, abetted  by  the  Republican  Party, 
for  months  has  exerted  violent  pressure 
for  the  scrapping  of  controls,  blaming 
practically  every  instance  of  business 
hardship  on  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. The  easy  answer  to  "No  meat, 
no  butter,  no  nylons,  no  men's  shirts,  no 
lumber"  has  been  in  each  instance.  "The 
OPA  is  responsible."  This  charge  is  not 
justified.  It  is  true  that  shortages  in 
these  commodities  exist  but  the  facts 
brought  out  in  the  hearings  on  the  price 
control  bill  show  that  production  under 
price  control  is  considerably  higher  than 
1935-39  levels,  and  that  there  was  more 
business  hardship  then,  under  free  com- 
petitive pricing  than  there  is  today. 

The  shortages  result  chiefly  from  in- 
creased demand  and  increased  buying 
power.  For  instance,  as  pointed  out  by 
Paul  Porter,  the  Administrator  of  OPA, 
at  the  hearings,  millions  of  American 


families  that  formerly  could  afford  meat 
only  once  or  twice  a  week  now  can  afford 
it  every  day.  If  the  opponents  of  price 
control  had  their  way,  these  families 
would  again  be  unable  to  afford  meat 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  week,  if  at  alL 

According  to  the  indexes  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  department -store  sales 
ro.se  from  an  average  of  $3,340  000  in 
1935-39  to  $6,910,000  in  1945;  and  an  esti- 
mate for  1946.  based  on  first-quarter  gain 
over  1945,  places  the  flguie  at  $8,300,000. 
It  is  difficult  to  read  business  hardship 
into  these  figures. 

The  personal  hardship  that  undoubt- 
edly will  be  felt  by  millions  of  our  low- 
salaried  people  as  a  consequence  of  the 
relaxation  of  price  controls  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  contemplate.  Those  in  the  higher- 
salaried  brackets  may  be  able  to  make 
ends  meet,  but  what  of  the  low-salaried 
white-collar  worker,  the  disabled  veteran 
whose  only  income  Is  his  totally  inade- 
quate monthly  compensation  check,  the 
veteran's  widow,  the  man  or  woman  who 
depends  on  an  old-age  assistance  check 
for  maintenance,  the  retired  civil-service 
employee?  Their  only  hope  is  that  busi- 
ness will  react  to  the  loosening  of  price 
controls  with  reason  and  restraint. 

For  those  who  advocate  the  removal 
of  price  controls  altogether.  I  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tee which  returned  recently  from  a  tour 
of  Russia  and  the  Near  East: 

The  following  prices  may  be  of  Interest: 

A  12-pound  turkey  was  offered  for  what 
would  approximate  $300. 

At  Christmas  time  a  second-hand  suit  of 
clothes  sold  for  $250,  Just  enough  to  buy  a 
turkey  for  Christmas  dinner.  Eggs  were  sold 
singly  for  as  much  as  $2  each. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone 
should  advocate  that  our  country  should 
gamble  with  run-away  inflation  by  the 
elimination  of  price  control  at  this  time. 

Although  I  do  not  regard  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  conference  as  satisfactory 
price-control  legislation,  unless  we  ac- 
cept it  we  will  not  have  any  price  control 
after  June  30.  I  shall  vote,  therefore,  for 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
only  because  there  Is  no  alternative.  If 
the  conference  report  is  voted  down,  the 
battle  against  inflation  will  be  lost  and 
our  Nation  will  be  headed  toward  eco- 
nomic disaster. 


Unification  of  Armed  Serrices  as  Ez-NaTy 
Man  Views  It 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  vnscoNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27. 1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  previously  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  Including  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  a  constituent  who 
was  recently  discharged  from  the  naval 
service.  His  letter  deals  with  tbe  impor- 
tant question  of  imification  of  the  armed 
services,  which  matter  will  be  considered 
by  this  House  very  soon. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  agree  fully  with 
the  view  expressed  In  this  letter,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  an  able  presentation 
as  viewed  by  one  who  has  been  recently 
identified  with  the  Navy.  I  am  sure  it 
will  prove  of  Interest  to  Members  of  the 
House: 


Is  to  bridge.  Even  the  superficial  resem- 
blance of  naval  ordnance  to  Army  artillery 
blurs  on  close  inspection.  Naval  warfare 
is  a  distinct  and  unique  profession  Involving 
knowledge,  techniques,  abilities,  materials, 
and  problems  with  which  Army  officers  have 
no  concern.  An  example  Is  the  requirements 
of  the  mariner's  profession  which  a  naval 
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made  long  ago  as  soon  as  they  can  get  higher 
prices.  And  when  these  hoardings  are  de- 
pleted, and  scarcity  Is  evident  again,  watch 
the  Inflationary  spiral  climb! 

More  strikes  will  bring  at>out  bigger  wage 
increases,  price  rises  will  follow,  and  the 
merry  Jamboree  will  go  on  and  on. 


But  they  can  count  a  whole  lot  when  ceU- 
Ings  go  off  and  the  boom-and-bust  cycle 
starts.  If  they  make  up  their  minds  to  sock 
their  savings  Into  Federal  bonds  and  refuse 
to  buy  any  exorbitantly  priced  items. 

Then  they  can  sit  back  and  wait  for  prices 
to  come  down. 


which  we  ask  your  help  In  reducing  the 
im]x>rtation  of  almonds. 

Those  who  have  not  signed  are  all  out  of 
the  city  on  ofBcial  trips  or  because  of  illneas. 

I  trust  that  you  can  do  somethmg  to  help 
the  almond  growers  of  California,  who  are 
the   almond   growers   of   the  United   Stain 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  agree  fully  with 
the  view  expressed  In  this  letter,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  an  able  presentation 
as  viewed  by  one  who  has  been  recently 
Identified  with  the  Navy.  I  am  sure  it 
will  prove  of  interest  to  Members  of  the 
House: 

Congressman  Lawkznce  H.  Sutth. 
Old  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D  C. 
DsAi  Sa:  Writing  my  Congressman  Is  a 
new  experience  to  me.  and  I  have  hesitated 
In  this  cai>e  for  fear  that  the  letter  will  be 
Just  one  more  small  burden  rather  than 
the  aid  which  I  hope  It  t->  be.  In  the  matter 
which  Is  the  cause  and  subject  of  this  letter, 
1.  e.,  the  proposed  merger  of  the  military 
■erTloes  Into  a  single  Cabinet  department, 
I  feel  so  strongly  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  wculd  endanger  the  security  of 
the  Nation,  and.  further,  that  I  am  qualified 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  that 
X  will  rislc  being  a  nuisance  to  you. 

That  you  may  evaluate  my  remarks.  I  will 
mention  that  I  was  returned,  to  Inactive 
duty  by  the  Navy  in  November  of  last  year 
after  three  and  a  half  y  ars  of  service,  chiefly 
In  the  Pacific.  I  was  commissioned  in  the 
Navy  via  the  "W-day-wonder"  route  and  after 
several  months  of  additional  training  was 
sent  to  sea  as  a  Junior  officer  aboard  the 
USS  Leiy.  I  was  ordered  baclc  to  the  States 
about  a  year  later  and  trained  in  amphibious 
warfare.  I  was  then  ordered  to  place  In  com- 
mlMlon  and  take  command  of  my  own  ship, 
the  USS  LCS  109.  which  I  held  until  my  re- 
lease a  year  later.  The  109  fought  through 
the  entire  Okinawa  campaign  on  the  radar 
picket  line  and  concluded  its  wartime  career 
with  the  Japanese  occupation. 

My  service  on  the  Levy  was  with  Admiral 
Halsey's  Third  Fleet  through  the  Solomons 
campaign  and  other  South  Pacific  service.  I 
agree  that  there  are  many  persons  much 
better  acquainted  than  I  with  the  Pacific 
war  and  with  Navy  problems,  but  1  acquired 
tufflclent  familiarity  to  flatter  myself  that 
my  opinion  is  of  some  value.  So  much  for 
that. 

Its  proponents  have  advocated  the  merger 
for  several  general  reasons.  The  claim  has 
been  made  that  the  Individuality  of  the  serv- 
ices wa«  responsible  for  many  Instances  of 
divided  command,  and  that  lack  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  services  cost  unnecessary 
Uvea,  waated  time,  and  duplicated  efforts.  It 
la  Ihelr  contention  that  a  unified  command 
would  eliminate  these  evils.  Certainly  co- 
operation was  not  always  what  it  might  have 
been,  and  there  was  often  duplication  of  ef- 
fort. At  no  time,  however,  was  there  actually 
a  divided  command  In  the  sense  that  the 
responsibility  for  any  operation  was  uncer- 
tain or  sufficient  authority  lacking.  I  am 
certain  that  all  instances  of  costly  noncocp- 
eration  may  be  laid  directly  at  the  door  of  an 
Individual    officer    in    command — sometimes 

Army,  sometimes  Navy,  sometimes  Marine 

who  had  the  authority  to  achieve  operational 
harmony  and  failed  to  use  It.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  for  each  instance  of  unsuc- 
cessful combined  operation,  there  were  99 
Instances  In  which  smooth  teamwork  effec- 
tively and  economically  carried  the  Job  at 
hand.  I  wUl  venture  to  assert  that  this  was 
always  so  when  the  operation  was  In  the 
bands  of  a  competent  commander  from  any 
of  the  services.  There  wUl  always  be  waste 
to  lives  and  time  and  materiel  in  any  warfare 
on  a  global  scale  from  the  sheer  size  of  the 
thing,  and  a  so-called  unified  command 
ootiid  no  more  improve  that  than  It  could 
abolish  a.  w.  o.  l.'s. 

The  Army  and  Navy  are  both  military  or- 
ganisations whose  primary  function  is  to 
defeat  enemies,  but  beyond  that  they  actual- 
ly have  little  In  common.  Sea-borne  warfare 
la  DO  more  similar  to  land  warfare  than  goix 
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la  to  bridge.  Even  the  superficial  resem- 
blance of  naval  ordnance  to  Army  artillery 
blurs  on  close  Inspection.  Navid  warfare 
Is  a  distinct  and  unique  profession  involving 
knowledge,  techniques,  abilities,  materials, 
and  problems  with  which  Army  officers  have 
no  concern.  An  example  Is  the  requirements 
of  the  mariner's  profession  which  a  naval 
officer  must  master  as  only  a  part  of  his  own. 
It  becomes  of  extreme  Importance,  therefore, 
that  the  authority  directing  the  develop- 
ment, training,  and  use  of  the  naval  forces 
have  in  Itself  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
needs,  applications,  and  limitations  of  sea 
power,  and  that  It  be  free  to  exercise  the 
knowledge. 

The  subordination  of  naval  strategy  and 
operations  to  Army  needs  would  remove  the 
cutting  edge  from  the  weapon  which  we 
first  seized  to  halt  the  enemy  In  both  hemi- 
spheres. This  subordination  would  neces- 
sarily occur  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
whenever  the  military  service  was  under 
the  direction  of  Army  authority.  When  the 
converse  was  true,  if  ever,  the  Army  would 
be  similarly  under  top  naval  authority  with 
equally  undesirable  consequences. 

The  traditional  entrusting  of  all  services 
to  a  civilian  Commander  in  Chief  is  to  some 
degree  comparable  to  parts  of  the  proposed 
set-up  and  has.  of  course,  certain  disad- 
vantages. Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  It  provides  a  disinterested  check  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  military  services  and  that 
the  Commander  In  Chief  Is  the  elective  mag- 
istrate of  the  United  States  and  hence  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  electorate  for  his 
actions. 

If  by  this  time  you  have  written  me  off  as 
simply  a  pseudo  naval  officer  out  of  uniform, 
I  will  hasten  to  protest  that  I  am  not.  I  am 
no  more  than  a  citizen  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem.  My  Interest  in  the 
Navy  refers  to  the  agency  whose  function 
is  to  protect  my  Interests  by  efficiently 
guarding  those  of  my  country.  My  experi- 
ence convinces  me  that  it  can  best  do  so 
with  its  present  status  and  with  a  direct 
line  of  re.'^ponsibility  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  find  all  the  foregoing  a  bit  wordier  than 
I  had  Intended  so  let  me  briefly  summarize: 

1.  Noncooperation  Is  not  Inherent  In  the 
Independent  statuses  of  the  services.  For 
confirmation,  refer  to  almost  any  of  the  Pa- 
cific campaigns 

2.  When  noncooperation  occurs.  Its  source 
Is  the  Improper  functioning  of  some  person 
in  authority.  This  would  be  true  whether 
the  services  were  merged  or  not. 

3.  The  coordination  necessary  to  success- 
ful amphibious  operations  can  be  obtained 
by  combined  training  operations  and  in  no 
other  way. 

4.  The  Army  and  Navy.  In  general,  do  not 
have  common  weapons,  techniques,  training, 
problems,  needs,  or  development.  They  are 
two  separate  professions  sharing  the  same 
ultimate  goal,  and  cannot  successfully  be 
treated  on  any  other  basis. 

5.  Some  inefficiency  derives  from  the  sheer 
wartime  size  of  these  organizations.  Far 
from  Cluing  this  evil,  a  merger  would  tend 
only  to  aggravate  It. 

6.  In  the  areas  of^supply,  personnel  pro- 
curement, and  some  iengineering.  there  is  a 
substantial  Interservice  overlap,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  common  agency  might  be 
explored  with  profit. 

7.  In  summation,  the  merger  wculd  not 
serve  any  valid  end  and  ultimately  would 
constitute  a  source  of  danger  to  the  stand- 
ards of  all  services. 

Thank  you  for  your  patient  courtesy  in 
reading  this  far.    I  know  you  have  many  de- 
mands on  your  time  and  I  wont  be  at  all 
offended  if  this  letter  Is  unanswered. 
With  my  best  wishes. 

Ma«tin  L.  SMrrii. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  tLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  28,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  always  been  a  stanch  supporter 
of  strong  price  control.  I  opposed  every 
crippling  amendment  to  the  OPA  bill. 
I  condemned  the  action  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  limiting  OPA  controls  at 
this  critical  period.  I  fought  for  consid- 
eration for  the  consumers  of  America. 
I  believe  in  price  control — because  to 
abandon  it  prematurely  will  bring  dis- 
aster to  our  economy. 

The  conference  report  on  which  we  in 
the  House  acted  Tuesday  is  not  an  ade- 
quate price  control  bill.  I  am  afraid  it  , 
will  lead  to  inflation.  I  am  sorry  that 
it  was  the  only  choice  we  had.  We  who 
firmly  believe  in  price  control  had  the 
choice  of  registering  a  protest  by  voting 
"no"  and  possibly  playing  completely  into 
the  hands  of  enemies  of  price  control,  or 
voting  "aye'  on  a  bill  to  which  we  could 
not  give  full  approval  and  save  at  least 
rent  control  and  controls  on  foodstuffs. 

I  voted  for  the  conference  report  only 
in  the  hope  I  would  be  contributing  to- 
ward saving  a  little  bit  for  the  consumers 
of  this  country.  I  was  fearful  a  "nay" 
vote  might  result  in  the  loss  of  all  pro- 
tection for  the  consumers. 

We  had  a  choice  between  two  evils.  ^ 
The  choice  either  way  was  bad,  but  the 
badness,  the  evil,  in  the  conference  re- 
port came  long  before  the  conference  re- 
port. The  damage  was  done  when  the 
House  added  those  eight  crippling 
amendments  some  weeks  ago.  Those 
who  really  favored  a  strong  price  control 
bill  opposed  every  one  of  those  crippling 
amendments,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  Record  will  show  that  I  voted  against 
each  of  them. 

Should  President  Truman  decide  the 
OPA  bill  as  finally  passed  is  unworkable 
and  vetoes  it.  I  shall  vote  to  sustain  such 
a  veto. 

Under  leave  to  do  so,  I  herewith  in- 
clude a  timely  editorial  from  the  Belle- 
ville ail.)  News-Democrat,  of  Tuesday 
June  25.  1946.  entitled  "Hold  Onto  Your 
Hat."  The  writer,  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert L.  Kern,  shows  he  has  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  this  problem.    The  editorial: 

HOLD   ONTO   T0T7B   HAT 

It  begins  to  look  very  much  as  if  this  Nation 
is  being  reconverted  from  the  New  Deal  to  a 
riew  delirium.  The  boom-and-bust  cycle  has 
started,  but  It  will  be  6  to  8  months  before 
the  full  effects  of  It  are  felt. 

Scarce  goods  are  being  withheld  from  the 
market  by  persons  hungry  for  price  rises. 
They  will  be  gobbled  up  by  a  public  which 
willingly  put  Up  with  scarcities  throughout 
the  war. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  production  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  as  soon  as  price-control  policies  were 
liberalized,  but  that  to  a  large  extent  wUl  be 
pure  and  simple  bunk. 

The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  specu- 
lating hoarders -will   turn  ioose   what  was 


made  long  ago  as  soon  as  they  can  get  higher 
prices.  And  when  these  hoardings  are  de- 
pleted, and  scarcity  is  evident  again,  watch 
the  Inflationary  spiral  climbl 

More  strikes  will  bring  about  bigger  wage 
increases,  price  rises  will  follow,  and  the 
merry  Jamboree  will  go  on  and  on. 
That  is  one  delirium.  Here  is  another: 
Last  year's  yield  of  wheat  was  one  of  the 
largest  In  the  history  of  the  country.  Yet 
the  bakeries  cannot  get  flour  with  which  to 
make  bread.  People  cannot  even  buy  floxur 
to  make  their  own  bread. 

Some  of  the  wheat  now  being  harvested 
is  coming  from  the  granaries  but  only  a  small 
part  of  it. 

Hike  the  ceilings  on  wheat  and  its  prod- 
ucts and  there  will  be  plenty  of  bread — at 
a  price. 

Is  the  meat  situation  delirious?  We'll  say 
it  is. 

More  cattle  and  sheep  roaming  the  plains 
than  ever  before  in  our  history  and  less  In 
the  slaughterhouses. 

But  at  least  the  meat  raisers  are  honest 
about  it.  "We've  got  the  goods."  they  say, 
"and  when  we  get  higher  prices  we'll  ttirn 
loose." 

And  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  is 
getting  all  the  blame  for  it. 

The  unanswered  question  In  the  minds  of 
most  consumers  is,  why  Is  Congress  giving 
OPA  the  works? 

Peter  Edson,  noted  economist,  appears  to 
have  the  right  answer.  In  a  recent  com- 
mentary he  explained; 

"In  simple  political  lingo,  OPA  Is  being 
crushed  under  a  lot  of  logs.  It  is  political 
log-rolling  such  as  has  not  been  seen  in 
Washington  since  the  old  Republican  days 
when  sectional  blocs  made  deals  that  gave 
everybody  something  in  the  way  of  a  high 
protective  tariff.  Price  control  renewal  bills 
emerging  from  both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  a  lot  of  resemblance  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned Fordney-McCumber  tariff  bill.  All 
were  designed  to  keep  prices  high  and  to  give 
the  consumers  a  good  squeezin'. 

"In  tracing  political  maneuvering  one  fact 
stands  out.  It  was  not  entirely  Republican 
oppxasltlon  that  killed  off  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration program  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  living.  The  Democrats  are  Just  as  much 
to  blame  as  the  Republicans. 

"The  trouble  began  in  the  solid  Democratic 
South.  It  began  when  Chester  Bowles  as 
Price  Administrator  declared  it  might  be  nec- 
essary to  put  a  ceiling  price  on  raw  cotton. 
It  was  Intensified  when  Mr.  Bowles  put  new 
trading  regulations  on  the  cotton  exchanges. 
They  were  intended  to  curb  speculation,  but 
they  had  the  '.ffect  of  holding  down  the  price 
of  raw  cotton. 

"Second  bloc  comes  from  the  Industrial 
North  and  East.  Officeseekers  here  depend 
for  their  campaign  expenses  on  contributions 
from  manufacturers  and  businessmen.  A 
politician  must  have  campaign  money  before 
he  can  go  after  votes.  If  a  group  of  business- 
men-campaign contributors  and  a  group  of 
consumer-voters  are  waiting  In  a  Congress- 
man's office  to  influence  him  on  price  con- 
trols, there  is  no  question  which  will  get  the 
Congressman's  vote. 

"The  third  bloc  Is  from  the  20  Western 
States,  largely  agricultural.  Regardless  of 
party,  every  farmer  and  stockman,  grain 
dealer,  feeder,  and  packer  sees  ahead  a  great 
chance  to  make  a  killing  In  meat.  The  only 
thing  that  stands  In  the  way  Is  OPA  price 
control.  It  shouldn't  take  a  slide  rule  to 
figure  which  way  the  wind  blows  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

"The  stage  being  set  In  this  fashion,  action 
came  easy.  Western  and  southern  Demo- 
crats and  mldwestem  and  eastern  Republi- 
cans cotild  find  much  in  common." 

Well,  everybody  should  be  politically  happy. 
That  is  evorybcdy  but  the  poor  consumers. 
They  dou't  count  anyway. 


But  they  can  count  a  whole  lot  when  ceil- 
ings go  off  and  the  boom-and-bust  cycle 
starts.  If  they  make  up  their  minds  to  sock 
theU-  savings  into  Federal  bonds  and  refuse 
to  buy  any  exorbitantly  priced  Items. 

Then  they  can  sit  back  and  wait  for  prices 
to  come  down. 

And  they'll  come  down,  too — never  fear. 


Importation  of  Almonds  Should  Be 
Stopped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28,  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  the  almonds  which  are 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  dis- 
tributed through  commercial  channels 
are  produced  in  California.  It  happens 
that  this  year  the  almond  crop  will  be 
three  and  one-quarter  times  larger  than 
the  national  average  annual  consump- 
tion of  almonds  during  the  past  10  years. 
The  result  will  be  that  there  will  be  a 
very  depressed  price  for  almonds. 

We  are  doing  everything  in  our  power 
to  feed  the  famine-stricken  people  of 
Europe  so  as  to  prevent  undernourish- 
ment or  even  starvation.  Italy  is  one  of 
those  receiving  these  benefits.  Curious 
and  inconsistent  as  it  may  seem,  Italy 
and  other  countries  are  now  shipping  a 
considerable  amount  of  almonds  to  this 
country.  The  food  value  of  almonds  is 
tremendously  high  not  only  in  calories 
but  also  in  vitamins.  It  would  seem  that 
common  sense  would  dictate  that  this 
food  should  be  retained  where  it  can  be 
used  to  take  care  of  famine-stricken  peo- 
ple. Also  it  would  seem  like  common 
sense,  when  we  have  the  largest  crop  of 
almonds  that  we  have  ever  produced, 
that  wp  should  not  further  add  to  the 
dismal  prospects  of  the  almond  growers 
further  surpluses  of  this  article  by  im- 
portation. 

The  State  Department  has  the  power 
to  control  these  imports  and  in  the  case 
of  other  articles  has  done  so.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  California  have 
requested  the  Department  to  take  steps 
to  reduce  or  prohibit  further  importa- 
tion of  this  food,  and  to  use  the  almonds 
in  the  countries  which  are  now  seeking 
and  receiving  food  supplies  from  us.  All 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Cali- 
fornia who  were  present  on  June  25 
.signed  our  petition  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

For  the  information  of  Congress  there 
is  included  in  this  statement  the  letter 
which  was  sent  to  the  State  Department 
as  well  as  a  brief  letter  of  my  own  accom- 
panying this  joint  request.  These  letters 
are  here  reproduced: 

June  26,  1946. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  L.  Clatton, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
State  Department.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  CutrroN:  Attached  hereto  Is  a 
letter  addressed  to  you  by  the  California 
congressional  delegation. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
who  Is  in  the  city  liaa  signed  the  letter.  In 


which   we  ask   your   help   In   reducing   the 
importation  of  almonds. 

Those  who  have  not  signed  are  all  out  of 
the  city  on  official  trips  or  because  of  Illness. 
I  trust  that  you  can  do  something  to  help 
the  almond  growers  of  California,  who  ar« 
the  almond  growers  of  the  United  States 
as  all  of  the  almonds  In  this  country  are 
raised  in  our  State. 

With  kind  persona:  regards  to  you,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lbbot  Johnson, 
Uember  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  thi  UNmo  Statcs, 

House  or  SiPUSKIfTATIVIS. 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  25,  1946. 
Hon.  Wn,UAM  L.  Clatton, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

State  Department.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Clayton:  The  undersigned 
members  of  the  California  congressional  dele- 
gation respectfully  request  that  the  State 
Department  take  steps  to  reduce  the  Impor- 
tation of  almonds  Into  this  country. 

The  crop  of  almonds  for  this  (1946)  year, 
all  of  which  are  grown  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Is  3^  times  the  volume  of  almonds 
ordinarily  raised  In  any  one  year.  You  can 
appreciate  the  devastating  effect  which  any 
Imports  win  have  on  the  price  structure  of 
almonds.  As  you  undoubtedly  know,  an 
almond  grove  Is  a  permanent  crop;  trees  once 
brought  to  maturity  represent  a  great  Invest- 
ment and  cannot  be  pulled  out  and  changed 
(like  an  annual  crop)  without  very  disastrous 
expense  to  the  grower.  Consequently,  with 
the  great  emphasis  that  Is  being  placed  on 
building  up  or  at  least  maintaining  the  pres- 
ent standard  of  living  of  our  people  and  of 
malnUlning  a  healthy  economy,  it  needs  no 
argimient  to  convince  you  that  there  should 
be  a  curtaUment  of  the  Imports  of  this  par- 
ticular product. 

The  reason  for  making  this  request  Is  that 
we  understand  that  you  have  successfuUy 
handled  a  number  of  slmUar  situations.  We, 
therefore,  feel,  the  matter  having  been  called  / 
to  your  attention  by  Mr.  D.  R.  BaUey,  general 
manager,  California  Almond  Growers  Ex- 
change, and  also  by  this  conununlcatlon.  that 
you  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain 
^e  help  of  the  Department  of  £tate  to  avoid 
a  financial  catastrophe  In  the /almond  Indus- 
try. Yotir  good  business  Judgment  and 
statesmanlike  conduct.  In  other  cases  of  a 
comparable  nature,  have  brought  excellent 
results  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  may 
give  us  the  necessary  help  in  this  Instance. 

We  understand  that  you  have  aU  the  neces- 
sary factual  data  required  in  this  matter. 
However,  If  you  feel  that  we  can  furnish  any 
further  information  that  wUl  be  useful  to 
you,  if  you  will  contact  Mr.  Lea,  Mr.  John- 
son, or  Mr.  Oeaahart,  whose  congressional 
districts  contain  the  greater  proportion  of 
almond  groves,  they  would  be  glad  to  ftir- 
nlsh  what  Information  you  may  want. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Sheridan  Downey,  United  States  Sen- 
ator: William  F.  Knowland,  United 
States  Senator;  Clarence  F.  Lea, 
First  District;  Clair  Engle,  Second 
District;  Leroy  Johnson,  Third  Dis- 
trict; Franck  C.  Havenner.  Fourth 
District:  Bertrand  W.  Oearhart, 
Ninth  District;  A.  J.  Elliott,  Tenth 
District:  George  Outiand,  Eleventh 
District;  Jerry  Voorhla.  Twelfth 
District;  Ned  R.  Healy,  Thirteenth 
District;  Helen  Oahagan  Douglas. 
Fotuteenth  District;  Gordon  Mc- 
Donough,  Fifteenth  District;  EUis 
E.  Patterson,  Sixteenth  District; 
Cecil  R.  King,  Seventeenth  Dis- 
trict; Carl  Hinshaw,  Twentieth 
District;  Harry  Sherfiard.  Twenty- 
first  District;  John  Phllllpe. 
Twenty-eecond  District. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Llppmann 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  June  20. 1948, 
on  Mr.  Baruch's  proposal  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Mr.  Baruch's  proposal  is  the  Lilienthal- 
Acheson  report  with  the  addition  of  the 
veto. 

The  veto  In  this  connection  has  been 
Bteatly  misunderstood.  Mr.  Walter 
Lippmann  sheds  some  valuable  light  on 
the  subject. 

TOIUT  AND  ToMoaitow 

(By  Walter  Llppmann)         * 

ME.    BAJIUCH    AMD   THE    VITO 

In  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  veto  Mr 
Baruch  reflected  the  feeling  In  this  country 
that  International  agreements  which  cannot 
-^  toe  enforced  will  give  a  false  sense  of  security 
and  are  therefore  worse  than  none  at  all. 
Hl»  remarks  have  been  widely  applauded  in 
this  country.  Tet  hU  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  veto  showed  little  evidence  that 
he  had  investigated  it  thoroughly  or  had 
chosen  his  words  carefully. 

For  while  hia  words  imply  that  the  United 
fiUtes  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
▼eto,  the  American  proposal,  which  he  him- 
self  outlined,  u  founded  upon  the  American 
▼eto.  Mr  Baruch's  task  is  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  other  governments.  This 
treaty  to  to  contain  international  agreements 
to  do  ceitain  things  and  not  to  do  certain 
other  things.  This  treaty  cannot  come  into 
being  until  it  has  been  ratifled  by  many 
governments,  not  the  least  among  them  the 
CJovemment  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  do  not  ratify  the  treaty,  we  shall  not 
ceaae  to  manufacture  atomic  bombs,  we  shall 
not  place  our  atomic  plants  In  the  hands  ol 
•ny  international  authority,  we  shall  not 
^iaclom  any  of  our  secret  knowledge. 

TlM  treaty  must,  in  other  words    satisfy 
us  or  we  ahall  veto  it.    There  can  be  no  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  without 
our  conaent.    The  power  to  prevent  some- 
thing from  happenUig  by  withholding  con- 
aent U  the  veto.     In  the  case  of  atomic  ener- 
gy the  American  veto  Is  unique  and  absolute. 
Every  sovereign  state  has  the  legal   right 
not  to  be  bound  by  a  treaty  to  which  It  has 
not  given   its  consent.    But  If.  let  us  say 
China  or  BraaU  refuse  to  ratify.  It  would  stUl 
be  legal   and  feasible  for  other  nations  to 
make  a  treaty  for  the  International  control 
of  atomic   energy     China   and   Brazil   have 
no  present  prospect  of  mahlug  atomic  bombs 
But  iX  the  United  States  refuses  to  ratify 
Intemational  control  will  have  been  vetoed 
absolutely.    Per   the   United  States   has   at 
present  a  monopoly  of  the  bombs,  stockpiles 
and  plants  which  the  international  control" 
would  have  to  control. 

Now  Mr.  Baruch.  as  our  repreeentatlve.  not 
only  has  no  slightest  intention  of  surrender- 
ing thU  American  veto;  on  the  contrary  he 
intends  to  use  It  for  all  it  to  worth  to  induce 
the  other  governments  to  agree  to  a  treaty 
which  we  Judge  to  be  good  enough  not  to 
Teto.  We  bjund  to  use  our  veto  as  a  dlplo- 
maUc  Instrument  to  obtain  what  we  believe 
wUl  be  a  coMUuctlve  and  beneficent  treaty 
That  being  our  Intention,  and  an  altogether 
honorable  Uitentlon.  what  to  the  good  of 
concealing  and  confusing  U  by   talking  a« 


If  the  veto — the  principle  of  unanimous  con- 
sent among  sovereign  states — were  a  peculiar 
device  which,  but  for  the  Russians,  we  should 
gladly  abolish? 

What  we  really  want  is  not  to  alxjlish  the 
veto  but  to  perstukde  the  Russians  to  agree 
to  a  treaty  which  they  and  we  can  and  will 
ratify.  The  treaty  itself  cannot  be  made 
except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  lead- 
ing Industrial  powers.  But  if  they  ratify 
this  treaty  they  will  have  consented  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  veto  on  any  subject  about 
which  the  treaty  is  clear  and  definite.  If 
the  treaty  says  that  only  the  International 
Atomic  Development  Authority  may  mine  and 
own  uranium  and  thorium,  no  government 
which  has  ratifled  the  treaty  can  thereafter 
veto  the  monopoly  of  the  Authority.  Why 
should  there  be  any  confusion  on  this  point? 
The  President  has  the  right  to  veto  a  bill 
Just  as  every  nation  has  the  right  to  veto 
the  treaty.  But  if  the  bill  becomes  law. 
the  President  cannot  then  continue  to  veto 
ita  administration.  The  veto  controls  the 
making  oX  agreements,  laws,  and  'Beatles. 
but  when  they  are  made  there  can  be  no 
veto  of  anything  which  Is  by  agreement  the 
law  of  that  thing.  Obstruction,  resistance, 
nonenforcement  are  then  not  the  veto  power 
but  lawbreaking. 

Obviously  Mr.  Baruch  was  thinking  ol 
what  would  happen  to  the  atomic  treaty, 
first.  If  In  administering  It  the  Russians 
always  said  no  as  they  have  so  often  in  re- 
cent months,  and,  second.  If  after  ratifying 
the  treaty,  they  conspired  secretly  to  make 
illegal   atomic  weapons. 

The  first  difficulty  can  best  be  met  In  the 
treaty  itself — by  taking  every  care  before  it 
is  ratified  that  the  rights,  duties,  and  powers 
are  as  definite  and  clear  as  language  can 
make  them — and  by  providing — I  should  stig- 
gest — for  Judicial  Interpretation  of  any  point 
In  the  treaty  about  which  disputes  may  arise 
subsequently  among  the  directors  and  man- 
agers of  the  Atomic  Development  Authority 

The  trouble  we  have  had  with  the  Yalta 
and  the  Potsdam  declarations  teaches  us  that 
ambiguous.  hasUly  improvised  generalities 
are  to  be  avoided  lilie  the  pest.  The  drafting 
of  thto  treaty  should  be  done  with  exhaustive 
care  by  an  international  commission  of  Jur- 
tots  and  scientific  men.  Insofar  as  they  can 
write  a  treaty  which  effectively  says  wliat  It 
means,  and  exactly  how  conflicts  of  Inter- 
pretation are  to  be  resolved,  the  treaty,  when 
ratifled.  will  in  that  degree  be  uncontrolled 
by  the  veto  power.  When  a  treaty  exists, 
and  where  it  to  explicit,  there  can  be  no  veto 
power. 

There  can  be  only  open  rebellion  or  secret 
conspiracy.     Mr.  Baruch  s  remarks  are   ad- 
dressed to  these  eventualities:  "There  must 
be  no  veto  to  protect  those  who  violate  their 
solemn    agreements   not   to  develop  or  use 
aomlc     energy     for    destructive    purposes." 
This  statement  rests.- 1  submit,  on  a  mls- 
tuiderstandlng  of  the  rule  of  unanimity  in 
the  Charter.     There  to  no  veto  to  protect 
those  who  violate  theu-  solemn  agreements 
The  problem  of   what   to  do  with  a  great 
power   which   violates   a  solemn   agreement 
was  thoroughly  considered  in   drafting  the 
Charter.      The    conclusion    of    those    who 
studied  the  problem  was  the  same  as  that 
reached  by  the  authors  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution :  That  no  great  and  sovereign  power 
will  sign  an  agreement  saying  that  the  other 
nations  may  make  war  against  It,  and  yet 
that  no  agreement  can  prevent  them  from 
waging  war  r.palnst  It  If  they  think  they  must 
and  believe  they  can. 

It  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Baruch  implied,  that 
the  Charter  protects  great  powers  who  vio- 
late solemn  agreemenU.  The  Charter  is  si- 
lent on  what  may  and  must  be  done  if  a  great 
power  Violates  a  solemn  agreement  as  our 
Constitution  1*  silent  on  what  the  Federal 
Government  may  and  shotild  do  If  Sutes 
fettle  or  nullify  Federal  law.  The  two  docu- 
ment are  eilent  for  the  very  good  reason 


tbat  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  Is  to 
make  war.  The  lawbreaker  cannot  prevent 
such  a  war  by  the  use  of  a  veto,  and  for  the 
law-abiding  power  the  war  would  be  not  one 
bit  easier  to  wage  if  there  were  no  veto.  The 
thing  Mr.  Baruch  wants  was  omitted  from 
the  Charter  because  it  would  have  Injected 
a  useless  and  deceptive  complication  into  the 
international  organization. 

Suppose  we  persuaded  the  Riisslans  to 
agree  solemnly  that  If  they  make  atomic 
bombs  Illegally,  the  Soviet  Union  may  suf- 
fer "condign  punishments."  It  Is  we  who 
would  have  to  inflict  the  condign  punish- 
ments. It  to  we  who  would  have  to  bear  the 
main  burden  of  the  total  war.  To  whom 
then  is  this  solemn  agreement  to  use  sanc- 
tions addressed?  To  the  Russians,  supposing 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  decided  to  violate 
the  treaty?  Not  at  all.  If  they  have  decided 
to  violate  the  treaty,  it  will  be  because  they 
have  decided  that  they  have  a  good  chance 
of  benefiting  from  the  violation  and  of  es- 
caping serious  penalties. 

To  abolish  the  veto  will  not  change  that. 
But  what  It  would  do  wotild  be  to  give  the 
right  to  a  majority  of  other  nations,  not 
necessarily  including  the  United  States,  to 
vote  the  United  Sutes  into  a  war  in  the  hy- 
pothetical future. 

I  cannot  see  what  Mr.  Baruch  thinks  he  can 
gain  by  binding  the  United  States  now  to 
fight,  not  necessarily  with  ite  own  consent, 
m  the  future.  What  is  more,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  and  the  Serate  today  can  under  cur 
Constitution  legally  commit  a  future  Con- 
gress to  war,  or  that  the  legal  commitment, 
if  made  today,  would  have  any  binding  ef- 
fect in  the  future. 

Thto  part  of  Mr.  Baruch's  proposal  needs 
to  be  reconsidered  and  revised.  In  order  that 
this  may  be  done  wtoely  and  thoroughly,  his 
staff  could  with  great  advantage  l>e  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  men  who  are  learned 
in  the  law  and  experienced  In  the  practice  of 
constitutions. 


Farmers  Can  Haul  Their  Products 
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Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
in  the  use  of  the  highways  and  freedom 
of  action,  I  am  Including  a  timely  edi- 
torial Jay  Spencer  Canary,  editor  of  the 
Sentinel-Tribune,  of  Bowling  Green 
Ohio :  ' 

BACKimERING  BILL  XTP  TO  TKUMAN 

Congress  has  taken  President  Truman  at 
hto  word  and  passed  the  Hobbs  antirack- 
eteerlng  bill. 

Thto  bill.  If  signed  by  the  President  will 
serve  to  prevent  the  stigma  put  upon  union 
labor  by  some  conscienceless  leaders  and 
will  to  a  degree  stop  the  robberies  which 
some  racketeers  have  been  perpetrating 
imder  the  theory  that  they  are  not  illegal. 

The  bill  was  made  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  because  our  Supreme  Court  In 
1942  held  that  labor  unions  were  exempt 
from  the  1934  act  which  outlaws  robbery  or 
extortion  In  interstate  commerce.  That  de- 
cision was  made  in  thto  case:  Farmers  had 
been  hauling  their  produce  from  New  Jersey 
to  New  York.  The  truck  drivers'  union  was 
alleged  to  have  used  strong-arm  methods  to 
compel  these  producers  to  hire  union  drivers 
or  etoe  to  pay  a  union  fee. 

The  Hobbs  blU  would  make  such  inter- 
ference unlawful  and  punishable.    Such  in- 


terference to  not  unionism,  but  pure  rack- 
eteering that  is  Just  as  bad  as  banditry  in 
robbing  a  bank.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  it 
In  many  lines;  and  it  to  Just  as  obnoxioxu  to 
legitimate  union  men  as  to  any  other  citizen. 

It  is  in  the  same  class  as  If  Bowling  Green's 
chamber  of  commerce  were  to  seek  funds  to 
help  the  city  and  were  to  Import  some  husky 
crooks  to  waylay  and  beat  those  who  would 
not  subscribe. 

The  Hobbs  bill  would  make  it  as  unlawful 
for  union  members,  as  well  as  anyone  else, 
to  hinder  interstate  commerce  by  "actual  or 
threatened  force,  or  violence,  or  fear  of  In- 
Jury,  immediate  or  future."  But  the  bill 
also  stipulates  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  modify,  or  af- 
fect the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  or  the  Norrls-La  Guardla 
Antlinjunctlon  Act. 

President  Truman  in  vetoing  the  Case  bill 
June  11  wrote  that  he  Is  in  full  accord  with 
the  objectives  of  the  antiracketeerlng  sec- 
tion, but  he  objected  to  that  part  of  the 
bill  embodied  in  the  Case  bill  because  it 
omitted  from  the  original  act  the  provtolon 
that  it  was  not  to  be  construed  so  as  to 
impair,  diminish,  or  in  any  manner  affect 
the  rights  of  bona  fide  labor  organizations 
In  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects thereof. 

Evidently  the  Hobbs  bill  meets  all  these 
requirements.  So  Mr.  Truman  may  be  ex- 
pected to  sign  It  and  make  it  law. 


Punishing  UNRRA 
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Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  an  editorial 
from  this  morning's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

PUNISHING    UNRBA 

Once  more  the  House  Is  trying  to  tie  strings 
on  the  money  which  the  United  States,  by 
congressional  authorization,  has  solemnly 
pledged  Itself  to  conrlbute  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration. "Die  sum  of  8465.000.000  Is  still  due 
as  the  balance  of  this  country's  commitment. 
It  Is  urgently  needed  for  the  relief  of  hungry 
people.  To  attach  to  the  fulfillraent  of  this 
pledge  a  stipulation  that  the  governments 
under  which  the  hungry  people  live  must 
adhere  to  the  American  tradition  of  press 
freedom— and  that  Is  what  the  House  voted 
to  do  yesterday— to  to  nullify  the  pledge 
itself  and  to  play  politics  meanly  with  human 
wretchedness. 

The  issue  arises  at  the  present  time  as  the 
result  of  a  State  Department  report  made  in 
conformity  with  congressional  Instructions  to 
use  Its  good  offices  to  gain  free  access  for 
American  correspondents  to  countries  re- 
ceiving UNRRA  aid.  All  such  countries,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
agreed  to  give  visiting  reporters  access  to 
UNRRA  news  The  Soviet  Union  refused  to 
give  any  general  assurance  respecting  free- 
dom of  movement  for  newspapermen,  al- 
though it  is  well  known  that  American  cor- 
respondents are  now  in  that  country  and 
reporting  regularly  to  their  papers.  The 
notion  tbat  the  Rtusians  can  be  bludgeoned 
Into  expanding  the  freedom  of  these  corre- 
spondents by  the  withholding  of  our  contri- 
bution to  UNRRA  to  too  quixotic  for  serlotu 
consideration. 


Yet,  If  thto  to  not  the  purpose  of  the  House 
rider,  it.  can  have  no  purpose  at  all  save  to 
penalize  hungry  Russians  for  the  shortcom- 
ings of  their  Government.  The  House  at- 
tached Just  such  a  rider  to  Its  appropriation 
of  UNKRA  funds  last  fall.  Happily,  the  Sen- 
ate excised  it — and  will,  we  trust,  do  so  again. 
For  thto  proposal  has  nothing  to  do  with 
relief  and  can  have  no  effect  save  to  exacer- 
bate International  relationships  which  are 
already.  In  all  conscience,  difficult  enough. 
The  rider  to  as  Irrelevant  now  as  it  was  last 
fall — and  as  mtochievous  as  It  to  Irrelevant. 


Farmer  in  the  Postwar  Period:  His  In- 
come Has  Reached  an  All-Time  High, 
His  Mortagage  Debt  Is  Lowest  in  30 
Years 
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Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
farm  owner  and  manager  who  for  10 
years  operated  a  220-acre  farm,  Mr.  Ross 
L.  Holman,  has  '^Titten  the  following 
article  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
setting  out  the  present  financial  status 
of  the  American  farmer: 

Farm  mcome  has  reached  an  all-time  high. 
That  to  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agrlctiltural  Economics  for  1945  What 
makes  it  more  interesting  to  that  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  America  has  topped 
the  prewar  high  of  1919.  The  recently  esti- 
mated $24,000,000,000  Income  to  more  than 
♦6.000,000,000  higher  than  the  predepression 
peak  of  $17,710,000,000  in  1919  and  more  than 
five  times  higher  than  the  depression  low  of 
$4,743,000,000  in  1932. 

Since  we  are  used  to  talking  In  superlatives 
when  speaking  of  wartime  Incomes,  the  above 
news  wouldn't  excite  us  except  for  one  thing. 
For  over  20  years  between  the  two  wars 
farming  was  Just  about  the  sorriest  way  on 
earth  to  make  a  living.  During  much  of  that 
hectic  period  the  farm  problem  was  splash- 
ing across  the  front  pages  of  practically  every 
American  newspaper.  Farms  were  foreclosed 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  or  being  handed 
over  to  creditors  without  litigated  proceed- 
ings. Approximately  one-fourth  of  America's 
farmed  acres  were  lost  to  their  owners  in  this 
way. 

But  there  Is  another  reason  why  the  $24,- 
000,000,000  pile  of  agricultural  dollars  is  some 
of  the  biggest  financial  news  of  the  day.  It 
Is  backed  up  by  the  lowest  farm-mortgage 
debt  since  the  First  World  War.  The  farm- 
ers came  out  of  the  recent  war  with  a  mort- 
gage Indebtedness  of  less  than  half  the  pre- 
war peak.  In  contrast  to  this  they  came  out 
or  World  War  I  with  a  mortgage  load  nearly 
three  times  bigger  than  the  one  they  had 
when  they  entered  it.  In  other  words,  they 
have  used  their  increased  income  of  1939-45 
to  pay  off  their  debts.  They  used  the  rtoing 
income  of  1914-19  to  build  up  a  topheavy 
credit.  All  of  which  means  that  when  agri- 
culttual  prices  drop  cfter  the  repercussions 
of  thto  last  war  have  died  away  the  farmer 
will  not  have  to  dtmiip  hto  crops  on  a  glutted 
market  In  order  to  pay  off  pressing  obli- 
gations. 

The  brighter  picture  doesn't  mean,  of 
course,  that  many  farmers  are  not  going  in 
debt  for  more  land.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
some  of  them  are  not  borrowing  heavily  to 


cash  In  on  present  high  crop  prices.  It 
doesn't  mean  that  land  prtees  are  not  boom- 
ing. Chester  Davto,  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  reported  re- 
cently that  the  average  price  of  land  is  now 
52  percent  higher  than  the  1935-39  average. 
But  making  due  allowance  for  these  facts, 
the  over-all  agricultural  pictiure  shows  that 
farmers  as  a  whole  are  more  solvent  than  at 
any  time  in  their  history.  If  the  country 
doesn't  Indulge  in  another  "boom  and  bust" 
land  speculation  It  Is  imthlnkable  to  expect 
crop  prices  to  deflate  enough  to  seriously 
impair  the  average  farmer's  solvency. 

In  order. to  fully  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  present  agricultural  situation.  Jet  \a 
be  more  specific  with  our  figures.  At  the 
be.  nnlng  of  World  War  I  the  American 
farmers  had  a  total  mortgage  debt  of  $3,200,- 
000000.  By  1920  it  was  $8,448,772,000  and 
later  reached  a  total  of  $10,700,000,000. 

On  reaching  the  peak  of  $10,700,000,000 
about  the  mid-thirties,  larmers  began  re- 
ducing their  financial  load.  They  gave  thto 
mortgage  burden  a  big  wallop  with  their  war- 
time income  of  1939-45,  and  today  It  is  only 
$5.250  000.000.  Although  many  farmers  are 
buying  new  land  and  contracting  new  farm 
mortgages,  more  of  them  are  paying  off  their 
obligations.  The  Farm  Credit  Admli.tstra- 
tlon  reports  that  In  1943  farm  payments  on 
principal  of  farm  debt  exceeded  new  mort- 
gage loans  bv  more  than  4  to  1.  The  non- 
real -estate  debt  of  farmers  declined  during 
1944    to   $1,588,000,000. 

But  this  debt  within  Itself  doesn't  by  any 
means  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  farmers* 
financial  situation  During  1944  the  number 
of  war  bonds  held  by  farmers  Increased  from 
$2,360,000,000  to  $3,910,000,000.  During  the 
same  year  their  bank  deposits  increased  from 
$9,700,000,000  to  $11,700  000,000,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  In 
other  words,  with  their  savings  In  bonds  and 
bank  deposits  they  could  pay  off  both  mort- 
gage and  personal  debts,  have  their  farina 
clear  of  all  encumbrance,  and  yet  have  more 
than  $7,000,000,000  of  liquid  capital  left  to 
operate  them.  Of  course,  there  are  still  a 
number  of  Individual  farmers  who  are  bur- 
dened with  more  debts  than  they  could  easily 
pay.  But  the  total  net  assets  of  the  farm- 
owning  population  look  like  the  best  answer 
yet  to  the  peace  planner's  prayer. 

While  there  is  still  time  for  another  spiral 
of  land  inflation  and  a  swollen  credit  situa- 
tion. It  now  looks  as  though  the  lessone  of 
the  first  World  War  are  too  recent  for  the 
farmer  to  forget  them.  It  wouldn't  seem 
reasonable  for  htm  to  ran  the  risk  of  another 
era  of  economic  slavery  such  as  he  endured 
in  the  period  between  the  Kaiser  and  Hitler. 

While,  of  course,  no  one  can  say  the  coun- 
try will  not  go  through  another  financial 
wringer  like  those  that  followed  1921  and 
1929.  It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  the 
chief  Influence  contributing  to  these  two  de- 
bacles to  not  present  in  the  existing  postwar 
period.  There  to  nothing  that  can  demoralize 
a  Nation's  economy  more  completely  than  • 
mean  economic  situation  on  the  farm.  Farm 
revenue  Is  the  most  widely  distributed  In- 
come in  existence.  Agriculture  to  pursued  in 
every  community  and  crossroads  in  the 
United  States. 

Agricultural  Income  represents  the  living 
of  approximately  one -fourth  of  America's 
population  Another  huge  segment  of  the 
population  which  lives  in  country  towns  and 
villages  is  Indirectly  dependent  on  it.  In  a 
tremendous  number  of  counties  in  the 
United  States  agricultural  products  are  prac- 
tically the  only  commodities  shipped  out  of 
the  community  to  bring  In  ouuide  wealth. 
If  you  don't  believe  that  the  fanner's  earning 
power  affects  the  business  position  of  the 
merchants  and  bankers  around  him,  Jtist 
walk  into  one  of  the  oounty-Mat  towns  of 
the  South's  one-crop  area  Jtist  after  the  cot- 
ton market  has  craslMd.    Not  only  that,  but 
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feel  the  pulse  of  even  Wall  Street  Itself  after 
the  South 's  chief  money  crop  has  gone  into  a 
talteptn.  But  give  the  30,000,000  or  more 
people  In  the  farm  population  a  livable  In- 
come and  the  whole  Nation  of  consumers  will 
have  a  buying  power  that  has  a  punch. 

While  the  present  situation  is,  of  course, 
▼ery  encotiraglng.  there  is  one  danger  at 
which  we  have  already  hinted.  A  rising  tide 
of  land  and  crop  prices  such  as  we  are  now 
experiencing  Is  mighty  tempting.  While  the 
real  farmer  Is.  ae  a  rule,  not  a  land  speculator, 
he  might  be  tempted  into  a  sale  of  hia  farm 
to  a  speculator  who  offers  him  more  money 
above  the  normal  value  of  his  land  than  he 
can  expect  to  get  in  the  earning  power  of 
his  farm. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  banks,  finance  com- 
panies, and  other  farm-lending  agencies  will 
be  more  conservative  in  their  appraisal  of 
long-time  prospects  than  many  of  them  were 
on  their  farm  loans  of  the  other  postwar  pe- 
riod. Easy  land  loans  are  usually  the  spark 
that  Ignites  the  orgy  of  speculation.  While 
I  have  seen  a  few  recent  cases  of  bad  Judg- 
ment in  nuiking  land  loans,  the  present  credit 
situation  Involving  farm  borrowing  seems  to 
be  under  better  control  than  it  was  after  the 
First  World  War. 


fdr.  Gromyko's  Contribution 
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Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  Include  the  second  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  June  22, 1946,  on  Mr. 
Baruch's  proposal  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  atomic  energy; 

TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

(By  Walter  Llppmannl 

MR.  CROMYKO'S  CONTRIBUTION 

The  Russian  proposals  on  atomic  energy 
are  very  Interesting  in  that  they  do  not  in 
principle  contradict,  and  can  be  used  In  a 
moet  Important  way  to  supplement,  cur  own 
proposals.  They  are  addressed  to  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  universal  law  In  the  field  of 
atomic  energy  and  all  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

The  Acheson-Llilenthal  report  did  not  deal 
directly  with  this  essential  aspect  of  the 
problem,  and  Mr.  Baruch's  treatment  of  the 
veto  was  an  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Mr.  Oromyko's  proposals  are  another  attempt, 
and  in  my  view  his  approach  is  one  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  welcome. 

He  Is  proposing  to  make  the  production, 
the  possession,  and  the  use  ol  atomic  weapons 
"a  serious  crime  against  humanity."  and  to 
fix  this  tnme  not  only  by  Internationa]  agree- 
ment binding  all  sUtes  but  also  by  national 
laws  Within  each  sUte.  If  this  were  done, 
then  thereafter  any  person,  private  or  official' 
who  violated  the  law  would  be  a  criminal! 
subject  to  arrest  and  punishment,  in  bis  own 
country  and  in  every  other  country. 

How.  our  plan  differs  from  the  Russian  In 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  abolish  atomic 
weapons  but  to  give  the  international  au- 
thority the  monopoly  of  such  weapons.  But 
this  difference,  which  will  have  to  be  explored 
carefuUy.  is  less  important  than  the  agree- 
ment of  the  two  plans.  For  In  our  plan  it 
would  be  a  serious  crime  for  any  government 
or  any  private  peison  to  produce,  own,  or  use 


an  atomic  weapon.  The  Russians  would 
make  It  a  high  crime  for  anyone  to  have 
atomic  weapons,  whereas  we  would  make  it  a 
high  crime  for  anyone  but  the  authorized 
International  authority  to  have  them. 

The  Russians  stipulate  that  we  should  de- 
stroy all  our  atomic  bombs  3  months  after 
the  agreement  comes  into  force.  Since  it 
cannot  come  into  force  without  our  agree- 
ment (that  is  to  say,  unless  we  do  not  veto 
it)  the  door  is  wide  open  to  us  to  propose 
rules  and  regulations  that  should  be  embod- 
ied in  the  treaty  and  in  the  domestic  legis- 
lation which  Mr.  Gromyko  proposes  in  order 
to  support  the  treaty. 

While  the  proposal  that  we  cease  making 
atomic  bombs  and  destroy  those  we  have  is 
one  that  we  cannot  accept  offhand,  we  should 
not  reject  it  in  principle.  From  a  strictly 
military  point  of  view  the  Russian  proposal 
is,  I  think,  more  favorable  to  the  United 
States  and  less  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union 
than  is  the  American  proposal.  For  under 
the  American  plan  the  international  author- 
ity would  develop  atomic  energy  plants  out- 
side the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  using  American  know-how.  the  inter- 
national authority  could  buUd  them  sooner 
than  any  other  country  can  hope  to  build 
them  by  Itself 

The  Russian  proposals  wotild  leave  us  with 
a  monopoly  for  quite  some  time  to  come,  and 
a  great  headstart  for  a  much  longer  time  in 
the  facilities  necessary  to  make  atomic  weap- 
ons. For  my  own  part.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Russians  have  really  understood  the 
problem  of  atomic  energy  well  enough  to 
realize  how  much  they  are  conceding  to  us 
and  how  little  they  are  getting  for  them- 
selves. When  they  do.  they  will  shut  the  loud 
mouths  of  the  Dally  Worker  and  their  other 
foolish  friends,  and  take  a  very  different 
view  of  the  extraordinarily  radical  proposal 
which  Mr   Baruch  has  made  to  them 

For  the  situation  in  atomic  energy  today 
is  as  If  the  United  States  had  the  only  steel 
plants  In  the  world.  With  that  steel  are 
made  the  only  guns  in  the  world  Along 
come  the  Russians  and  say:  "Destroy  the 
guns  you  have,  cease  making  new  guns,  but 
keep  your  steel  plants,  and  keep  the  dies. 
Jigs,  blueprints,  machine  tools,  and  whatever 
else  it  takes  to  make  guns  out  of  steel  We 
Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  having  neither 
guns  nor  steel  plants,  expect  some  day  to 
have  steel  plants  as  good  as  yours."  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  said  that.  If  we  can 
agree  on  a  plan  for  It.  we  will  not  only  stop 
making  guns  for  ourselves  but  will  partici- 
pate in  building  steel  plants  as  good  as  our 
own  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  objection  to  the  Russian  plan  is  not 
that  it  would  deprive  us  of  a  winning  weapon 
of  war.  It  leaves  us  with  all  the  means  of 
making  these  weapons,  and-  this  Immense 
military  potential  would  continue  to  be  a 
great  element  in  the  balance  of  power  In 
the  world.  The  objection  is  that  while  it 
still  leaves  us  preeminent  In  atomic  power, 
it  offers  no  guaranty,  and  not  even  a  plan 
against  national  rivalry  in  the  development 
of  destructive  atomic  power. 

For  the  Russians  do  not  seem  to  have  un- 
derstood the  fundamental  concliuion  of  the 
American  scientists — that  any  country  which 
has  the  facilities  for  making  atomic  energy 
in  large  quantities  has  practically  all  the 
facilities  for  waging  atomic  war.  Unless  all 
the  Important  development  of  atomic  energy 
is  firmly  under  International  control,  the 
threat  of  atomic  war  will  be  imminent  and 
persistent 

The  more  we  examine  the  Baruch  and  the 
Gromyko  statements  the  more  we  have  rea- 
son to  feel.  I  believe,  that  this  is  as  promising 
a  start  as  we  had  any  right  to  expect.  That 
is.  in  fact,  an  understatement.  For  the  two 
plans  open  many  doors.  They  shut  no  doors 
And  they  make  all  the  room  a  statesman 
could  ask.  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  enter- 
prise, for  negotiation,  persuasion,  explana- 
tion, invention,  and  accommodation.  ' 
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der Secretary  of  War,  Before  AffiUated 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  Nrw  YORK 

JN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  28  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  Jn- 
der  Secretary  of  War.  at  the  seventh  bi- 
ennial State  convention  of  the  Affllij.ted 
Young  Democrats  of  New  York,  at  the 
Hotel  Piccadilly,  New  York  City,  on  ::^i- 
day,  June  21.  1946. 

There  beint?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  your  offcers 

and  so  many  members  of  your  organization 

and  to  find  a  group  so  interested  in  maUers 
which  are  erf  Importance  t^o  your  State  and 
your  Nation.  I  am  privileged  to  speak  before 
you. 

Many  of  those  present  were  recently  In  the 
armed  forces.  Others  served  without  uni- 
form In  what  was.  In  sise  and  scope,  the 
greates*^  of  America";  undertakings  and  ac- 
complishments during  the  life  of  our  Re- 
public—the fighting  and  winning  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

Because  this  war  touched  every  side  of 
our  American  life,  because  It  put  to  a  test 
the  ideas  and  ideals  of  our  democratic  form 
of  Government,  because  it  taught  us  leaions 
of  Inestimable  value  to  the  'uture  ol  our 
Nation— lessons  in  civic  and  patriotic  re- 
sponsibility and  m  leadership— in  objects 
for  which  your  organization  stands- -for 
these  reasons  I  have  chosen  tonight  to  re-  ieW 
briefly  some  of  the  great  contributioiUi  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  of  its  pe  jple 
toward  the  winning  of  this  global  war. 

The  story  has  been  told  of  several  Stat  >s 

for  example.  Texas— where  Its  citizens  liave 
asserted  that  the  United  States  was  a  v  Uu- 
able  ally  of  that  State  In  the  recent  conlUct. 
In  the  case  of  New  York  such  a  staten.ent 
comes  very  near  to  being  true 

For  New  York  State  had  enough  mer  in 
uniform  to  make  up  the  seventh  largest  mil- 
itary force  of  all  the  21  United  Nation.-;  In 
the  war  It  furnished,  for  example,  more 
men  in  the  field  and  on  shlpfcward  than  did 
Canada,  or  Australia,  or  Czechoslovakia  or 
Norway,  or  Holland,  or  Belgium— and  many 
more  than  did  any  but  five  of  our  olher 
allies. 

Or  to  put  it  another  way.  the  entire  num- 
ber of  troops  engaged  in  the  assault  phase 
of  the  Normandy  engagement  were  less  in 
number  than  the  total  of  the  armed  foces 
from  New  York  State.  New  York  saUors  md 
marines  were  considerably  greater  In  niun- 
ber  than  the  entire  strength  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  in  1941— even  after  these 
services  were  weU  on  their  way  toward  war 
mobilization. 

There  were  more  than  1.500,000  New  York- 
ers In  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Co-ps. 
Included  in  this  number  were  many  volon- 
teers— and.  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  thou- 
sands of  splendid  National  Guard  troops 
New  Yorkers  served  in  every  branch  of  the 
services;  and  there  was  not  a  single  mnjor 
campaign  on  the  sea.  on  land,  or  in  the 
air  in  which  New  York  troops  did  not  par- 
ticipate.  *^ 

In  every  section  of  this  country  there  L-^  at 
least   one   division   which,   to   that   section. 
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tjTJlfles  Its  fighting  spirit.  In  the  case  of  New 
York,  the  Twenty-seventh  Division  has  occu- 
pied that  position  during  two  wars  Its 
enviable  record  during  1917-18 — in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne,  In  the  Ypres  offensive.  In  the 
Somme,  and.  finally,  in  breaking  the  Hinden- 
burg  line— placed  it  among  one  of  the  great- 
est divisions  of  all  American  history  and  has 
given  to  this  State,  for  almost  30  years.  Just 
pride  in  the  demonstrated  courage  and 
stamina  of  New  York  boys. 

Thi-  time  the  division  distinguished  itself 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world^K)n  Makin 
Island.  Enlwctok  and  Saipan.  Okinawa  and 
Kume  Islands — in  some  of  the  most  rugged 
fighting  of  the  entire  war. 

And  the  division— unlike  the  National 
Guard  divisions  of  many  States — retained  to 
a  large  extent  its  New  York  Identity,  both  In 
enlisted  and  officer  personnel — In  fighting 
men  and  flzhtlng  leaders. 

To  the  Twenty-seventh  Division  and  to 
other  divisions.  New  York  furnished  leaders — 
leaders  whose  names  will  go  down  In  history- 
battlefield  leaders,  rear  echelon  leaders,  plan- 
ning and  operating  leaders,  leaders  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Although  in  the  entire  United  States  Army 
the  proportion  of  general  officer-  was  smaller 
in  this  war  than  In  preceding  American  wars, 
yet  New  York  furnished  a  total  of  133  Army 
peneials  and  39  officers  of  corresponding  rank 
in  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  And,  In 
all  services,  there  were  many  outstanding 
commanders  in  the  rank  of  colonel,  or  Navy 
captain,  or  below. 

New  York  leadership  started  at  the  very 
top— with  the  Commander  in  Chief— with  a 
man  whom  history  will  acclaim  as  the  great- 
est national  wartime  ruler  of  the  ages — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

And  your  State  furnished  Stlmson,  Por- 
restal.  and  Patterson — three  men  whose  wise 
plannint?.  single-minded  patriotism,  and  un- 
wavering determination  and  moral  courage 
throui,hout  the  conflict  entitles  them  to  a 
large  share  of  credit  for  our  successful  war- 
time effort. 

In  thf  armed  services  themselves  you  had 
Gen.  Mark  Clark,  who — unjustified  attacks  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding — conducted 
one  of  the  most  courageous  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  campaigns  in  the  history  of 
modern  war.  Then  there  was  Intrepid 
"Youn  Teddy"  Roosevelt — and  also  Admirals 
Blandy.  Home,  and  Wilson,  who  played  such 
prominent  parts  In  the  splendid  record  of 
the  Navy. 

And  New  York  gave  to  the  Army  "Wild  Bill" 
Donovan,  famous  leader  of  the  Fighting  Six- 
ty-ninth in  the  First  World  War.  who  In  this 
war  orgpnlzed  and  conducted  so  skillfully  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services — and  Gen.  Leslie 
Groves,  under  whose  leadership  the  atomic 
bomb  was  developed  in  time  to  hurry  to 
conclusion  the  war  in  the  Far  East — and 
Charles  P.  Gross,  who  accomplished  what 
seemed  impossible  in  carrying  out  the  great- 
est army  transportation  plan  of  all  time. 

I  wish  time  permitted  me  to  mention  many 
more  New  York  leaders.  I  hate  to  omit  a 
single  one. 

But  may  I  return  to  the  subject  of  New 
Yorkers  who  fought  on  the  field  of  battle? 
More  than  28.000  of  your  young  men  were 
killed  in  action  and  10.000  others  died  In  the 
armed  forces  while  rendering  other  services. 
The  number  of  Americans — from  all  States — 
killed  in  battle  In  this  war  was  four  times  as 
great  as  In  all  other  wars  against  foreign 
enemies— and  New  York  had  its  full  share  of 
such  losses. 

For  the  first  time  In  American  history,  the 
percentage  of  casualties  was  higher  among 
officers  than  It  was  among  the  enlisted  men 
and,  as  a  general  nUe,  the  percentage  in- 
creased with  the  higher  raiiks.  It  was  be- 
cause American  officers  were  taught — and 
were  required— In  World  War  n.  to  lead  their 
men  on  the  battlefield,  and  not  Just  to  follow 
them. 


Your  combat  men  and  officers — living  and 
dead — are  the  heroes  whose  accomplishments 
and  whose  sacrifices  transcend  those  of  all 
others  in  the  war.  They  wrote  some  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  all  of  the  great  history  of 
this  great  State. 

There  Is  no  yardstick  for  personal  danger 

no  measuring  rod  for  physical  courage — no 
equivalent  for  either  of  these,  in  money  or  In 
goods  or  in  anything  material.  Nor  Is  there 
any  human  satisfaction  quite  like  the  spir- 
itual reward— the  proud  feeling  of  accom- 
plishment— which  comes  to  a  man  who.  In  a 
noble  cause,  has  met  danger  and  overcome  it. 
No  rank,  no  pay,  no  fortune,  no  office,  can 
supply  the  phrase,  "heroism  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty."  or  the  phrases  "gal- 
lantry in  action."  or  "unwavering  courage  in 
the  face  of  imminent  danger" — all  words  of 
Army  and  Navy  citations  for  heroic  conduct 
In  battle. 

New  Yorkers  Won  their  share  of  citations 
and  decorations  in  the  armed  services.  The 
gallantry  of  New  Yorkers  is  referred  to  in 
general  orders  published  In  every  theater 
of  operations.  For  them  "uncommon  valor 
was  a  common  virtue."  The  rarely  won  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest  award 
for  gallantry  in  action,  was  awarded  to  34 
New  Yorkers  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marines. 
I  would  that  I  could  read  the  citation  of 
every  one  of  these  winners  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal,  as  well  as  of  the  winners  of 
the  Distinguished   Service   Cross  and   other 

decorations  for  bravery.     All  of  these  boys 

and  their  families — deserve  to  have  these  cita- 
tions read  again  and  again.  But  may  I — as 
typical  of  the  New  York  courage — give  you 
briefly  the  story  of  two  New  Yorkers  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Infantry  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Division  at  Saipan  In  July 
1944.  both  winners  of  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

The  Japs  staged  a  banzai  attack.  Sergeant 
Thomas  Baker  was  wounded.  He  refused  to 
let  himself  be  evacuated  because  he  felt  it 
would  expose  first-aid  men  to  needless  danger. 
"Give  me  a  pistol,  eight  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  some  cigarettes,  and  set  me  be- 
neath that  tree."  Sergeant  Baker  told  his 
men. 

They  left  him  sitting,  calmly  smoking  his 
cigarette,  and  pointing  his  pistol  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  oncoming  Japs. 

They  found  him  later,  slumped  under  the 
tree  in  death.  His  pistol  was  empty,  his 
ammunition  was  gone.  And  there  were  eight 
Japs  lying  dead  in  front  of  him. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line,  a  battalion 
commander,  Lt.  Col.  William  J.  O'Brien,  had 
also  been  wounded.  He  dragged  himself  to 
a  Jeep  which  had  a  machine  gun  on  It.  As 
the  insane  Japanese  charged,  Colonel  O'Brien 
calmly  continued  to  fire  hia  machine  gun. 
His  men  also  found  him  dead— with  20  Jap- 
anese lying  around  him. 

These  and  others  like  them  have  passed 
on  to  another  world.  But  they  still  remain 
an  inspiration— and  a  challenge — to  you  and 
to  succeeding  generations  of  New  York  young 
men  and  women.  They  continue  a  symbol 
of  New  York's  fighting  courage. 

We  must  never  forget  our  combat  vet- 
erans. But,  without  forgetting  them,  we 
must  also  know  that  New  York's  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  did  not  stop  with  combat 
troops  alone — did  not  stop  with  men  In  iml- 
form  alone.  World  War  n  was  truly  an  all- 
Amerlcan  war.  The  vicarious — as  well  as  the 
precarlovis — warrior  played  a  not-to-be-for- 
gotten part. 

Your  noncombat  soldiers  did  hard  and 
essential  work— work  which  often  was  not 
free  from  danger  of  attack.  Yotir  civilian, 
leaders — your  two  Senators — your  Congress- 
men, with  few  exceptions — fully  supported 
the  war  effort.  Your  whole  people  led  the 
Nation  in  contributions  to  war  chests,  In 
bond  subscriptions.  In  nearly  every  phase 
of  the  war  effort. 

New  York  industry — both  management 
and  labor — rendered  a  service  without  which 
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the  achievement  of  victory  as  quickly,  or 
without  many  more  casualties,  would  have 
been  difficult.  If  not  Impossible. 

The  Army  and  Navy  "K"  was  the  highest 
recognition  given  by  the  armed  services  for 
the  achievements  of  war  industrv.  Not  only 
was  It  awarded  to  the  companies'themselves 
but  with  each  award  recognition  was  given 
to  the  workers— workers  who  played  such  an 
important  part  In  the  Nation's  victory  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  1,461  Army  and  Navy 
"Es  •  were  awarded  to  plants— by  far  the 
greatest  number  awarded  in  any  SUte  In  this 
Nation. 

That  is  a  brief  glimpse  of  New  York's  great 
contribution  to  American  victory  in  World 
War  n.  It  was  not  only  a  quantitative 
contribution.  It  was  a  qualitative  one 
preeminently  great  In  physical  courage  and 
stamina— In  patriotism  and  the  spirit  of 
service— in  Ingenuity  and  In  resourceful- 
ness—in leadership  and  realUm. 

New  York's  part— the  Nation's  part— In 
the  greatest  of  American  accompllshmenu. 
points  the  way  to  peacetime  possibilities  and— 
peacetime  progress  for  your  Slate  and  yotir  j, 
Nation.  The  qualities  needed  to  win  this 
war  are  tWe  same  qualities  which  are  needed 
to  hold  the  peace  and  to  realize  therefrom 
the  maximum  benefits  for  otu  American 
Government  and  our  American  way  of  life. 
New  York's  record  gives  It  an  opporttmtty, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  responsibility.  You 
can— and  it  is  your  duty  to— provide  both 
leadership  and  "foUowship"  in  the  full  de- 
velopment  of  our  national  life.  This  organ- 
ization represented  here  tonight  Is  admirably 
qualified  to  help  In  seeing  that  the  prin- 
ciples, the  patriotism,  the  cooperation,  the 
abilities  developed  in  war  are  applied  In 
peace. 

Yours  is  a  partisan  organization.  I  am  a 
partisan.  But,  In  peace  as  well  as  In  war, 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  must  come  first.' 
and  we  must  not  let  partisanship  dim  this 
mam  objective.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  fought  this  war.  Both  were  chosen  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  lead  in  our  military 
and  economic  life.  President  Truman  has 
followed  the  same  course  In  dealing  with  our 
difficult  problems  of  reconversion. 

But.  if  we  subordinate  partisanship  to  the 
national  interest,  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
others  to  do  likewise — to  ask  it,  even  if 
we  do  not  expect  It.  And  today  we  cannot 
expect  too  much.  The  demolltionlsts  are  on 
the  loose. 

The  Monday  morning  political  quarter- 
backs are  so  busy  telling  us  the  mistakes 
we  have  made  that  they  seem  to  forget  that 

America  did  not  lose  this  war,  but  won  It 

won  it  m  spite  of  great  disadvantages — won 
It  and,  at  the  same  time,  kept  our  domestic 
condition  Immeasurably  better  than  that  of 
any  other  major  nation  which  participated 
in  the  war. 

I  remember  the  story  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge — designed  by  great  engineers  and  con- 
structed by  great  builders.  Before  It  wm 
built,  and  while  It  was  beln^  built,  then 
were  hundreds  of  self-appointed  "experts," 
who  flrst  said  It  could  not  be  done,  and  then 
said  It  was  not  being  done  properly  or  safely. 

And  after  It  was  completed  and  in  use.  the 
comments  ranged  from  prophecies  that  the 
bridge  would  crash  and  throw  hundreds  into 
the  river,  to  complaints  against  the  exact 
shade  of  paint  used  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  end  structures. 

Well,  the  Brooklyn  urtdge  Is  still  stand- 
ing, after  63  years,  and  It  has  carried  more 
than  4,250,000,000  people  between  the  bor- 
oughs of  America's  greatest  city.  The  names 
of  its  engineers  and  its  builders  are  written 
high  in  the  histories  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessions. But  no  one  remembers  or  wants 
to  remember,  the  names  of  the  carping 
prophets  of  failure  and  doom. 

The  partisan  and  political  critic  of  today 
does  not  want  to  think  about  the  greatness 
of  America's  accompllslunent  in  recent  years, 
fie  wants  to  direct  attention  to  relatively 
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petty  faults  which  he  asaerta  have  been 
made. 

It  Is  often  Interesting  to  look  at  socie  of 
^the  earlier  assertions  made — and  some  of 
the  poeitlons  taken — by  such  a  critic.  You 
are  likely  to  And  that  he  waa  opposed  to  the 
original  Selective  Service  Act — was  even  op- 
posed to  Its  extension  on  the  very  eve  of 
war — or  that  he  fought  the  repeal  of  the 
Neutrality  Act.  or  that  he  ridiculed  plans 
and  preparations  for  war  mobilization — that 
he  particularly  ridiculed  the  prophecy  that 
we  would  need — and  actually  produced  more 
than  50.000  war  planes. 

Fortunately,  these  men  were  not  in  au- 
thority during  the  war.  We  could  not  have 
won  battles  under  their  leadership  and  with 
their  counsel.  We  could  not  have  supplied 
our  Army  on  any  plan^  which  they  would 
have  formulated.  And  today,  under  their 
guidance,  we  would  flounder  In  a  morass  of 
defeatism  and  failure. 

The  critics  I  speak  of  are  the  partisan 
erttles,  whose  purposes — as  well  as  the  crltl- 
ctaBs  themselves — are  destrtictive:  the  class 
who  say  "There  ought  to  be  a  law,"  but  either 
propose  no  law  or  propose  one  which  the 
critics  themselves  do  not  expect  to  %e  passed, 
or  one  which  has  a  purely  selfish  or  dema- 
gogic appeal. 

In  most  of  my  speeches  during  the  last 
7  months  I  have  said  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Army  welcome  sincere  and 
constructive  criticism,  based  on  facts.  We 
are  more  anxious  than  anyone  else  to  have 
the  best  army  possible,  and  we  have  taken 
the  lead  In  study  and  action  to  the  end- 
based  on  our  experiences  in  World  War  11. 

And  we  realize  that  many  citizens  know 
facts  or  have  ideas  that  will  help  us  to  im- 
prove our  department.  Freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  is  one  of  the  greatnesses  of 
America— particularly  as  such  freedom  of 
expression  relates  to  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment. This  Is  fully  recognized— in  the  prin- 
ciple and  in  practice— by  the  leaders  of  our 
armed  forces,  and  by  our  national  leaders. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  destruc- 
tive and  constructive  criticism.  This  differ- 
ence Is  well  Illustrated  by  contrasting  the 
numerous  partisan   critics  of  today  with  a 

wartime   group  of   distinguished   citizens 

the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Conmiittee  to  Study  the  Progress  of  the 
National  War  Effort— better  known  as  the 
Truman  committee  of  1941- the  Mead  com- 
mittee of  today. 

After  this  committee  was  constituted  Sen- 
ator Truman  sUted  that  iu  objectlve.was  to 
make  Inveslgations  while  the  war  was  in 
progress  so  that  errors  could  be  corrected 
rather  than  to  act  after  the  war  was  ended' 
as  wa.-  the  case  with  other  committees  after 
the  war  of  1917-18. 

During  the  past  5  years  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  not  always  agreed  with  conclusions 
of  the  Trimian-Mead  committee.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  were  human— and 
sometimes  later  events  proved  that  they 
were  wrong.  But  much  more  often  they  were 
right.  And  whether  right  or  wrong,  their 
comments  and  their  criticisms  were  con- 
structive, and  Intended  to  be  constructive 

The  committee  did  not  lose  Its  perspective 
It  did  not  forget  the  greatness  of  America's 
war  accomplishments.  On  the  contrary  It 
speclflcally  recognlaed  them  again  and 
again,  in  the  unanimous  reports  of  all  of  its 
members,  regardless  of  party  afllliaUon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  Army  is 
sUd  to  proclaim,  that  the  services  of  this 
eommittec  were  of  value  to  the  armed 
f"«"  and  to  the  Nation,  of  value  In  help- 
int  the  correction  of  some  evils  and  In 
■voldtng  others.  The  committees  work  was 
an  Integral  part,  a  constructive  p«t  of 
America's  victorious  war  effort. 

This  committee  and  all  its  members  Re- 
publicans  and  Democrats  alike,  deserve  the 
appreciation  and  commendation  of  their 
country.    The  leader  of  the  committee  for 


the  past  2  years — your  own  Senator  Jamzs 
M.  MxAO — is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  bis 
contlntiance  of  the  committee's  purposes  and 
for  his  splendid  combination  of  diligence  and 
fairness. 

But  most  of  all — and  with  no  disparage- 
naent  of  other  committee  members — I  pay 
the  highest  tribute  to  the  first  chairman  of 
this  committee,  who  charted  its  course,  who 
led  it  during  the  trying  days  of  war  expan- 
sion, and  who,  in  all  his  actions,  displayed 
the  Judgment,  the  soundness,  the  fairness, 
which  is  so  typical  of  his  service  as  Senator. 
and  of  his  service  now  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  as  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

One  more  word  about  the  criticism  of  the 
armed  services.  We  recognize  that  there 
have  been  Imperfections  In  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  There  must  necessarily  have  been 
many  in  such  a  large  and  uncertain  imder- 
taking.  But  we  are  convinced  that  percent- 
agewise it  is  small,  and  that  their  nature  Is 
trifling  as  compared  to  the  great  victory  our 
Nation  achieved. 

Even  the  trifling  and  the  few,  however, 
call  for  remedies.  The  American  people  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  lessons  learned  by 
the  armed  forces  in  wartime — and  the  faults 
then  developed — should  3  faced  frankly,  and 
that  corrective  measures  shovUd  be  taken 
promptly.  But  in  looking  for  faults,  the 
Nation  and  this  State  must  not  lessen  their 
pride  In  our  great  victory,  must  not  fail  to 
capitalize  on  what  we  have  discovered  about 
our  abilities  and  our  possibUitles. 

With  the  world  situation  as  it  is  today, 
faced  with  the  present  pr.  :  1cm  of  national 
defense  and  of  domestic  economy,  the  mili- 
tary is  dependent,  the  Nation  is  dependent, 
as  never  before,  upon  the  understanding, 
the  constructive  criticism,  the  Interest,  and 
the  continued  support  of  all  of  our  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  leaders  in  all  our 
businesses,  professions,  and  occupations. 

As  Influential  citizens  of  a  State  which 
has  made  In  war  an  unsurpafsed  record  of 
courage,  of  stamina,  of  patriotism,  of  real- 
ism, you  have  a  heritage  of  leadership— a 
leadership  which  you  can  exercise  individ- 
ually or  through  an  organization. 

On  behalf  of  the  armed  services,  on  behalf 
of  our  Nation,  I  wovUd  urge  you  to  carry 
forward  the  principles  for  which  we  fought 
and  to  perpetuate  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices and  abilities  w.lh  which  we  fought,  to 
show  your  pride  in  what  you  and  other  New 
Yorkers  have  done,  show  It  by  doing  even 
more  In  these  days  of  peace,  more  for  your 
State  and  more  for  America 


Not  Until  Rnssia  Chanfes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  June  26,  1946: 

NOT  UNTIL  HUSSU  CHANCKS 

The  outbursts  In  the  Russian  press  against 
America's  offer  to  internationalize  the  atomic 
bomb  should  be  an  eye  opener  to  those  head- 
in-the-sand  Americans  who  will  not  see  the 
Eltuatlon  as  It  exists. 

This  country  offered  more  than  It  should 
In  the  Baruch  proposal  to  the  United  Nations 
atomic  commission.  The  most  it  should  have 
proposed  to  do  was  to  make  available,  as  a 
part  of  our  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 


tions military  force,  atoBiic  bombs  manu- 
factured by  us.  Instead.  Baruch  went  ahead 
and  provided  for  the  gradual  disclosure  of 
the  secret. 

Because  this  country  did  specify  safe- 
guards— with  commitments  not  to  abuse  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  and  Inspection  to  see 
that  the  commitments  were  carried  out — we 
are  attacked  by  Pravda  as  a  Nation  ati  ivlng 
for  world  rule 

When  the  spokesmen  for  any  natlo:i  are 
vrilllng  to  twist  things  like  that,  you  cunnot 
do  business  with  that  country.  We  round 
this  out  once  before  In  connection  with  a 
very  sod  case  In  Europe. 

What  IS  the  answer?  Keep  the  atomic 
bomb  as  our  secret  Keep  It  In  the  interest 
of  world  peace  and,  frankly,  for  protection 
to  ourselves.  When  Russia  changes,  that  will 
be  time  enough  to  talk  about  sharinu  the 
secret. 


Aid  to  Veterans  and  Aged 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH^ES 

Friday,  June  28,  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding some  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  aged  and  housing  of  veterans,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  from  the  Daily 
Sentinel-Tribune,  of  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio: 

WEICHEL  OfTERS  NEW  HOUSING  PLAN 

Washington.  June  15,  1946.— Representa- 
tive Alvin  F.  WEICHEL,  Republican,  of  Ohio's 
Thirteenth  District,  called  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment tjday  to  relax  old-age  pension  re- 
strictions to  allow  elderly  persons  to  share 
their  homes  with  veterans.  Asserting  that 
many  plans  have  been  advanced  to  ease  Uie 
housing  shortage,  the  Sandusky  Congressman 
said  his  plan  represented  "an  untapped 
source  of  housing  not  heretofore  generally 
known." 

He  said:  "I  am  speaking  particularly  with 
reference  to  thousands  of  homes  throughout 
the  country  partly  occupied  by  aged  persons 
who  would  gladly  rent  all  or  part  of  their 
homes  to  veterans. 

"However,  it  seems  they  are  handicapped 
by  regulations  whereby  they  are  not  allowed 
to  rent  these  homes  to  supplement  their 
meager  old-age  pensions.  If  these  regula- 
tions were  lifted  and  the  worthy  aged  people 
permitted  to  rent  these  homes  to  veterans,  it 
would  materlaUy  provide  additional 
housing." 

Weichil  told  Congress  that  he  was  asking 
Governor  Lausche  to  Investigate  the  possi- 
blllty  of  such  action  In  Ohio.  The  Congress- 
man Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Monroevllle  Spectator 
stating  that  15.000  such  potential  hom-^  are 
available  in  Ohio. 

(Prom  the  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  Daily 

Sentlnel-Trlhune) 

housing  for  vetesaks 

Congressman  Weichel  Is  certainly  active 
In  aiding  veterans. 

His  recent  suggesUon  that  old-age  pen- 
sioners be  p-rmltted  to  share  their  homes 
with  returning  soldiers  without  losing  any 
of  their  pensions  Is  good.  There  are.  It  Is 
estimated.  IC.OOO  such  homes  avaUable  In 
Ohio. 

Mr.  WncHEL  also  has  been  active  In  help- 
ing to  get  more  housing  faclUties  at  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  100  family  dwelling 
units  being  the  last. 
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cause  American  officers  were  taught — and 
were  required— in  World  War  n,  to  lead  their 
men  on  the  battlefield,  and  not  Just  to  follow 
them. 


bond  subscriptions.  In  nearly  every  phass 
of  the  war  effort. 

New    York    industry — both    management 
and  labor — rendered  a  service  without  which 


The  partisan  and  political  critic  of  today 
does  not  want  to  think  about  the  greatness 
of  America's  accomplishment  In  recent  years. 
He  wants  to  direct  attention  to  relatively 
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Exit  From  a  Blind  Alley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  June  25,  1946,  on  Mr.  Baruch's 
proposal  to  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Atomic  Energy: 

Today  and  Tomorrow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

EXIT  FROM  A  BLIND  ALLET 

Mr.  Baruch's  remarks  on  the  veto  contain 
an  important  sentence  of  which  the  idea  and 
the  key  word  repeat,  and  are  perhaps  an  echo 
from  a  sentence  In  the  Federalist  Papers  (No. 
15). 

In  discussing  the  weakness  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  where  It  deals  with  the  en- 
forcement of  International  agreements,  Mr. 
Baruch  said  that  "the  Charter  permits  penali- 
zation only  by  concurrence  of  each  of  the 
five  great  powers." 

Alexander  HamUton,  In  discussing  "the  In- 
sufficiency of  the  present  Confederation  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,"  wrote  that 
"in  our  case  the  concurrence  of  13  distinct 
wills  is  requisite  •  •  •  to  the  complete 
execution  of  every  important  measure." 

But  there  the  agreement  ends  between 
Hamilton's  treatment  of  this  fundamental 
problem  and  Mr.  Baruch's,  for  Mr.  Baruch, 
who  cannot  recently  have  read  the  Federalist 
In  preparing  himself  for  his  great  task,  has 
allowed  and  encouraged  his  American  sup- 
porters to  demand  the  very  solution  which 
Hamilton  and  the  founding  fathers  consid- 
ered thoroughly  debated  exhaustively,  and 
rejected.  It  Is  the  notion  that  since  It  Is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  sovereign  states 
to  concur,  to  act  unanimously,  not  to  veto 
•  agreement,  the  remedy  lies  in  abolishing  the 
veto  power  and  substituting  majority  rule. 

This  Is  for  the  moment  a  popular  notion 
In  this  country.  But  that  is  only  because 
^  It  appears  to  be  a  short  and  simple  way  of 
dealing  with  the  Russians.  Yet  for  the 
reason  so  cogently  expounded  in  the  Fed- 
eralist papers,  it  will  not  prove  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful method.  Majority  rule  is  a  great 
principle  for  deciding  issues  among  indi- 
vidual voters.  It  is  an  impossible  device  for 
deciding  serious  Issues  among  powerful  sover- 
eign states.  For  the  decisions  of  a  majority 
of  citizens  can  be  enforced  by  arresting  and 
punishing  Individuals  who  violate  the  laws 
made  by  the  majority.  But  the  decisions  of  a 
majority  of  governments  can  be  enforced  only 
by  war.  Since  this  punishment,  namely  war, 
is  as  punishing  to  the  law-abiding  as  to  the 
law-breaking  states.  It  will  be  applied  so 
rarely  and  so  reluctantly  that  It  cannot  be 
counted  upon.  "It  Is  not  probable,  con- 
sidering the  genius  of  this  country,"  said 
Hamilton  (Federalist  No.  16).  "that  the  com- 
plying states  would  often  be  Inclined  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  the  Union  by  engaging 
In  a  war  against  the  noncomplying  states." 

Mr.  Baruch's  treatment  of  the  veto  has 
taken  this  country — which  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  leadership  In  the  field  of  atomic 
energy— up  a  blind  alley.  Somehow  It  will 
be  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps,  taking  as 
"1  our  guide  the  deep  political  wisdom  of  the 
men  who  did  In  fact  solve  the  problem  of 
'  the  veto  power  among  the  sovereign  Ameri- 
can States.  They  have  taught  us  that  the 
veto  cannot  be  removed  by  substituting  the 


majority  rule  of  governments  but  that  It 
can  be  superseded  as  general  laws  are  enacted. 
We  cannot  afford  to  misunderstand  this 
problem.  For  on  the  right  solution  of  it  may 
well  hang  our  hope  of  peace  and  an  ordered 
world.  The  Russians  have  used  the  veto  so 
often,  and  so  tactlessly,  and  so  recklessly  that 
they  have  prejudiced  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  real  problem.  Yet  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  veto  can  be  used  only  be- 
fore there  Is  an  accepted  and  clearly  defined 
law  on  a  subject.  Once  there  Is  a  law.  the 
veto  cannot  be  Invoked  to  repeal  it.  Once 
there  Is  a  law  that  says  who  Is  to  enforce  it, 
before  what  tribunal  cases  under  it  are  to  be 
heard,  by  what  tribunal  it  Is  to  be  construed, 
by  what  Institution  It  may  be  amended,  there 
Is  no  veto  power  left  In  matters  which  that 
law  deals  with. 

So  it  is  through  the  enactment  of  laws,  and 
In  no  other  way.  that  the  veto  problem  can 
be  solved.  That  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Gro- 
myko's  contribution  opens  up  such  an  im- 
mense opportunity  for  creative  and  construc- 
tive statesmanship.  Let  us  not  look  his  gift 
horso  in  the  mouth.  Let  us  have  the  magna- 
nimity to  welcome  It  and  then  ride  It,  rec- 
ognizing that  it  Is  not  an  alternative  to  our 
own  proposals  but  that  It  Is  capable  of  be- 
ing made  Into  the  necessary  and  Imposing 
framework  and  support  of  our  own  proposals. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  argued  that  the  pro- 
duction, use,  and  possession  of  atomic  weap- 
ons be  made  "a  serious  crime" — that  Is  to 
say  a  punishable  crime — not  only  under  in- 
ternational law  but  under  the  national  laws 
of  every  ratifying  state.  Our  own  proposal, 
though  it  goes  much  further  and  more  radi- 
cally Into  the  problem  of  atomic  energy.  Is 
nevertheless  In  law  Identical  with  the  Rus- 
sian, In  that  we,  too,  wish  to  make  it  a  pun- 
ishable crime  for  any  government  or  any 
private  person  to  make,  use,  or  own  an  atomic 
weapon. 

In  my  previous  article  on  this  subject  I 
supposed  that  under  our  plan  the  Interna- 
tional authority  might  be  permitted  to  make, 
use,  and  own  atomic  weapons  and  that  this 
constituted  an  Important  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  Russian  proposals. 
But  I  have  since  been  advised  that  the  Amer- 
ican plan,  like  the  Russian,  contemplates  the 
total  outlawry  of  atomic  weapons.  So  we 
are  in  complete  agreement  with  the  Russians 
that  the  national  and  private  traffic  In 
atomic  weapons  shall  be  outlawed  as  a  crim- 
inal offense. 

It  was  a  grave  weakness  in  our  proposals 
that  we  offered  Mr.  Baruch's  unconsidered 
remarks  about  the  veto  Instead  of  offering 
the  project  of  a  system  of  law.  But  the 
remedy  Is  at  hand. 

Assuming  Mr.  Gromyko's  proposal  had 
been  thoroughly  worked  out,  that  Interna- 
tional and  national  laws  had  been  enacted 
In  every  Industrial  country,  what  would  be 
the  situation  if  we  discovered  by  one  means 
and  another— by  International  Inspections 
or  by  the  secret  agents  that  all  countries  will 
certainly  employ  where  the  stakes  are  life 
and  death — that  atomic  weapons  were  being 
made  secretly  in  the  Interior  of  Siberia? 
Could  the  Soviet  Government  veto  an  In- 
quiry and  a  hearing  on  a  charge  that  the 
world  law  and  its  own  Soviet  law  were  being 
violated?  If  the  law  were  explicit,  the  Soviet 
Government  could  not,  I  contend,  veto  the 
inquiry  and  hearing. 

It  could  obstruct.  It  could  resist.  But 
that  would  not  be  the  veto;  that  would  be 
rebellion  and  secession.  The  veto,  we  must 
realize.  Is  a  legal  right  which  restrains  the 
majority  only  as  long  as  they  are  legally 
bound  to  respect  this  legal  right.  But  if 
Russia  refused  to  let  the  law  of  atomic  energy 
be  enforce^,  Russia  would  have  placed  her- 
self beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  She  would 
have  destroyed  the  legal  basis  of  her  veto, 
and  there  would  be  no  further  legal  or  moral 
restraint  on  the  other  nations  If  they  thought 
,lt  advisable  to  go  to  war. 


Yet  our  objective  Is  not  to  find  ways  of 
gohig  to  war.  a  great  advanUge  In  this 
approach  to  this  difficult  problem  u  that  It 
keeps  open  a  way  by  which  a  great  power 
which  has  perhaps  begun  to  cheat  and  has 
been  caught,  can  without  loss  of  fac«  re- 
turn to  the  straight  and  narrow  path.  It 
can  treat  the  violation  as  an  offense  against 
Its  own  laws  by  overzealous  or  Ignorant  per- 
sons. Thus  the  legal  approach  not  only  au- 
thorizes law  enforcement  but  facilitates  law 
observance. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  this  Is  nothing  but 
the  old  Kellog  Pact  which  outlawed  war 
Just  before  the  greatest  war  of  all  time  broke 
out.  But  this  Is  not  the  Kellogg  Pact  pure 
and  simple.  This  Is  the  Kellogg  Pact  plus 
the  epoch-making  precedent  which,  under 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson's  leadership,  the  United 
Nations  are  now  setting  at  Nuremberg.  The 
Russians  have  subscribed  to  the  Nuremberg 
precedent  by  participating  In  setting  it,  and 
their  proposal  must  be  read  with  this  in 
mind. 

It  may  then  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
heads  of  states  and  responsible  officials  and 
all  scientists  and  technicians  who  conspire 
to  violate  the  law  on  atomic  energy  would 
like  Goerlng  et  al.  at  Nuremberg,  be  subject 
to  arrest  and  Indictment,  to  trial  and  pun- 
ishment, wherever  and  whenever  they  fall 
Into  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  any  law- 
abiding  state. 

If  It  Is  necessary  to  make  war  In  order 
to  arrest  them,  that,  and  not  the  conquest 
or  destruction  of  nations,  will  then  be  the 
limited  and  exact  objective  of  righteous  war. 
This  alone  will  not  prevent  war  There  Is 
much  more  to  be  done.  But  It  would  make 
the  next  war— If.  God  forbid.  It  comes— not 
a  war  of  peoples  but  an  undertaking  to 
enforce  the  agreed  law  of  mankind. 


Landlords  Still  Forgotten 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  June  26,  1946: 

LANDLORDS   STILL   FORGOTTEN 

When  Congress  finishes  with  OPA,  the 
saved  pieces  will  be  small— except  for  one. 
Rent  controls  will  remain  as  before.  The 
owner  of  residence  rental  property  In  the 
areas  designated  for  control,  who  has  had 
no  general  relief  these  last  few  years,  will 
still  have  no  relief.  With  prices  bound  to 
soar  In  a  hundred  dlrectlonl,  the  landlord 
will  stlir  have  to  stick  It  out.  With  every- 
body else  getting  at  least  a  bit  more  leeway, 
the  owner  of  a  flat  or  apartment  house  will 
continue  the  forgotten  man. 

There  is  serious  injustice  In  this.  It  Is 
tinfortimate,  of  cotirse.  that  Congress  In- 
sists on  opening  the  floodgates  at  all  at  this 
time,  but,  if  It  Is  to  open  them  for  every- 
body except  the  rental  house  owner.  It  Is 
perpetuating  a  situation  which  was  already 
getting  difficult. 

There  have  always  been  areas  In  which 
property  owners  could  charge  any  rents  they 
pleased — areas  where  there  was  not  felt  to 
be  •  housing  emergency  In  the  war  period. 
The  owners  of  business  property  hav*  also 
been  privileged  to  do  as  they  pleased  about 
rents.  Rents  in  these  fields  will  naturally 
rise  as  the  Inflation  progresses. 
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The  house  owner  In  mort  cities  will,  how- 
ever, still  get  the  same  old  rent  unless  he 
can  make  a  special  case  with  the  OPA.  This 
will,  of  cour&e.  mean  further  sales  of  rental 
properties  to  families  who  will  pay  the  price 
to  get  assured  shelter  and  a  further  with- 
drawal of  units  available  to  the  man  who 
must  rent  if  he  is  to  have  shelter  at  all. 


FBI   Gradaates    Hear   Francis   Cardinal 
*  Spellman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  28.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  concerning  the  graduation  exer- 
cises of  the  National  Academy  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which 
took  place  this  morning,  I  include  the 
Introduction  of  the  Director.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  and  the  address  of  His  Eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman.  Fittingly, 
his  eminence  refers  to  the  letterr  FBI — 
Faithful,  brave,  intelligent  Americans. 
The  Inter-Departmental  Auditorium  was 
crowded  and  the  attention  of  the  occa- 
sion was  such  as  to  encourage  a  devoted 
leader  on  a  timely  subject.  The  ap- 
plause at  the  conclusion  gave  proper 
evidence  of  wholehearted  approval. 

IKTaODDCnON  BT  DOtZCTOR  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Director  Hoova.  Our  next  speaker  Is  a 
native  of  Ma5s.<)rhU8etts.  He  entered  the 
priesthood  In  1916  and  his  long  career  has 
been  honored  by  repeated  elevations  In  the 
church.  During  this  war  he  visited  prac- 
tically every  battle  front  of  the  world  as  a 
miliury  vicar  and  this  year  was  elevated  to 
the  College  of  Cardinals.  He  has  been  a 
vigorous  champion  of  democracy  and  a  foe 
of  all  'lsm.1"  except  Americanism.  I  know 
of  no  description  that  fits  him  better  than 
those  Scripttiral  words  "What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  Justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 
It  U  a  pleasure  to  present  His  Eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

AODRKSS    or    HIS    XlIIirSNCZ.    nUNClS    CARDINAl 
SFXLLMAN 

Mr.  Hoover  and  my  fellow  Americans,  the 
rising  waves  of  crime  today  are  nearly  as 
threatening     to     American     security     and 
treacherous  to  her  freedom  as  are  the  waves 
of  war,  and.  as  the  men  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  fight  fearlessly  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation  against  crime,  they  also  help 
to  protect  our  country  from  the  dangers  of 
another  war.    Wisdom  to  avert  war  is  more 
priceless   and   powerful   than   any   of   wars 
weapons  and  no  men  in  any  branch  of  the 
American  Government  more  effectively  ex- 
emplify   and    more    efficiently    enforce    this 
principle  than  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.     Both  In  war  and 
In  peace  they  make  a  vital  contribution  to 
American  democracy  in  detecting  and  pre- 
ventuig  crime,  in  preventing  and  winning 
wars,  and  in  keeping  peace. 

I  believe  that  all  Informed,  patriotic  Amer- 
icans Uke  courage  from  their  confidence  in 
the  Integrity  and  competency  of  our  law- 
enforcement  agencies  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  "And 
you  who  today  are  finishing  your  courses  In 
this  oaUooal  aoKiemy  have  the  high  honor 


and  sacred  responsibility  to  take  your  places 
with  other  graduates  of  this  West  Point  of 
law  enforcement  and  to  carry  on  your  im- 
portant duties  In  the  traditions  created  by 
your  distinguished  chief,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
The  trust  of  the  American  people  In  your 
fidelity  and  vigilance  is  at  once  a  compli- 
ment and  a  challenge,  and  in  these  days  of 
chaotic  crimes  while  mankind  is  still  en- 
gulfed in  war-heated  hatreds,  lusts,  and 
bigotries,  honors  can  be  weighed  only  In 
terms  of  opportunity  to  serve.  And  no 
greater  opportunity  to  serve  is  given  to 
Americans  than  to  you.  for  you  are  the 
guardians  of  good  government,  defendCTS  of 
democracy,  protectors  of  the  patriot,  and 
champions  of  the  common  good — enemies 
only  to  the  enemies  of  our  country,  the 
enemies  of  law  and  order.  Loyalty  to  covm- 
try  and  service  in  the  cause  of  Justice  are 
your  guide(>osts  as  you  wage  war  against 
crime,  war  against  war.  and  these,  too,  must 
be  the  standards  of  every  true  American  if 
our  United  States  is  to  endure! 

The  contagion  of  war's  irrationality  and 
violence    has   spread    with    fatal    fury,    and 
crime  of  all  kinds  has  alarmingly  increased. 
It  Is  everyone's  responsibility  to  check  this 
conUglon,  to  prevent  and  to  correct  the  mis- 
uses  of    human    freedom    which   constitute 
crime.      Parents,    teachers,    and    we    of    the 
clergy    have    particular    responsibilities    to 
give  good  example,  to  instruct  and  guide  In 
the  proper  use  of  human  freedom,  and  you 
of    your    profession    are   among    those    en- 
trusted with  the  charge  to  prevent  Aiid  cor- 
rect   abuses    of    freedom.     Other    countries 
long  have  had  their  secret  police  forces,  and 
each  of  these,  according  to  the  concepts  of 
its  leaders  and  Its  purposes,  has  served  to 
promote  or  destroy  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and  its  people.     In  the  totalitarian  regimes 
It  is  traditional  that  secret  police  are  Instru- 
ments of  terror  and  oppression,  feared  and 
despised.     In  these  United  States  our  law- 
enforcement   agencies   are   a    source   of   re- 
assurance and  tranquUlity  to  our  peace-lov- 
ing people,  a  source  of  terror  only  to  the 
lawless  and  subversive,  and  you  In  a  special 
dedication,  are  pledged  to  the  protection  and 
defense  of  our  country  and  her  la w -abiding 
citizens,  as  you  constitute  the  ramparts  of 
America's  protection  and  peace. 

Today  men   talk  of  the  great  and   grave 
dangers  threatening  America,  but  I  believe 
that  the  greatest  danger  Is  the  terrible  trag- 
edy that  we  may  fall  to  remain  fundamentally 
these  United  States.     To  help  save  America 
you   must   constantly   and    loyally   lalror   to 
unmask  traitors  who  give  lip-loyalty  to  the 
language  of  democracy   while  anarchy   and 
tyranny  seethe  in  their  hearts.     Here  In  our 
beloved  Nation  there  are  men  and  groups  of 
men  fanatically  and  frantically  active,  striv- 
ing to  array  man  against  man.  class  against 
class,  creed  against  creed,  and  nation  against 
nation.    And  men  of  principle  and  patriotism 
must  courageously  guard  our  country   and 
ourselves  against   those   who.   In  hypocrisy, 
wear  the  garments  of  demc-vcracy's  defenders 
but   In   truth   are   enemies  of    the   people's 
sacred  rights  and  freedoms.    All  of  us  must 
guard  America  and  otirselves  against  injus- 
tices, against  hatreds,  greeds,  and   bigotry 
for  they  are  the  seeds  from  which  sprung 
the    curse    of    the    worlds    worst    war    and 
Which    sown    again    wUl    toll    the    end    of 
civilization.    It  is  the  duty  of  each  one  of  us 
of  every  true,  loyal  American,  to  protect  our 
cherished  American  inheritance  and   insti- 
tutions, thus  to  help  maintain  and  secure 
peace  and  salvage  civilization.    In  this  tre- 
mendous struggle,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  essenUal  task.  In  this  war  against  error 
crime  and  sin,  you  are  in  the  vanguard. 

FBI.  faithful,  brave,  intelligent  Americans 
Inspire  us  with  your  lives  and  leadership  to 
do  our  utmost  to  protect  the  glorious  heri- 
tage of  our  Republic,  to  preserve  our  demo- 


cratic institutions  and  obey  the  challenge 
and  command  of  our  martyred  dead.     Save 
our  country;  live  in  peace!    The  death  of  our 
beloved  sons  has  been  a  soul-stirring  tragedy, 
but  this  tragedy  can  be  their  glory  and  our 
blessing  if  In  weakness  we  do  not  permit  cur 
dead  to  be  betrayed,  our  strergth  to  be  dis- 
persed, our  unity  to  be  destroyed  and,  which 
God  avert,  perhaps  once  more  enmeshed  In 
c  urderous  war!     We  must  use  the  weapons 
of  wisd.im.  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  physical  re- 
sources of  our  land  if  we  are  to  be  faithful 
to  our  responsibility  to  our  soldier  dead  and 
to   generations    of    Americans    yet    unborn. 
Stubborn  men,  fearful  of  each  morrow,  must 
awaken  to  the  simple,  ageless  .truth  that  the 
roots  of  peace  are  grounded  In  God  alone. 
For  only  when  God  lives  within  the  depths 
of  each  man's  heart  will  the  cruel  grow  mer- 
ciful and  Just,  the  bigot  change  his  fierce, 
foul  hates  to  tolerance  and  love,  the  lustful 
shed  his  pride  and  greed,  and  each  man  be 
a  friend  to  all.  the  foe  of  none,  and  humbly 
live  God's  plan.    Then  only  will  the  grandeur 
of  Gods  peace  penetrate  the  world! 

Yes;  guilty  of  the  betrayal  of  our  beloved 
dead  and  our  America  we  shall  be,  if.  still 
in  the  wake  of  war.  we  do  not  learn  to  trust 
and  pray  to  God  and  follow  Him.  His  grace 
and  power  will  strengthen  us  against  ungodly 
gusts  of  greeds  that  have  swept  like  scythes 
across  the  world  and  left  it  bruised,  and 
bereft  of  all  things  human  and  humane.  It 
Is  your  great  honor  and  great  privilege,  grad- 
uates of  today,  to  pledge  yourselves  to 
America,  and  thus  keep  faith  and  emulate 
a  million  fearless  fighters  who  gave  their  lives 
that  we,  the  living  Americans,  may  live  our 
lives  in  peace. 

O  God  of  Peace,  we  thank  Thee  that  the 
clouds  of  war  have  lifted,  we  pray  Thee  that 
the  peace  that  has  come  may  be  Thy  peace. 
Thy  peace,  which  alone  is  our  good,  a  peace 
In  obedience  to  Thy  laws.  Thou  hast  called 
us  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked, 
to  defend  man's  rights,  and  Gcd  s  rights.  To 
that  service  we  pledge  ourselves  and  we  ask 
Thee  to  make  us  worthy  of  Thy  trust  in  us  by 
our  trust  in  Thee. 
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Federal  Old-Age  Security  Report 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 


or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  28,  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  report: 
Report  to  Sttpporthis  or  Federal  Old -Ace 
Securttt  on  H  R.  2229  and  H.  R.  2230 
The  undeisigned.  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  supporters  of  old-age  security,  at  a 
meeting  held  yesterday.  June  2C.  1946.  sub- 
mit the  following  report: 

Soon  after  convening  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  supporters  of  the  Townsend  Na- 
tional Recovery  Plan  met  and  organized, 
selecting  Pat  Cannon  from  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Florida,  and  Homer  D 
Angeu.  of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Oregon  to  act  as  chairmen  of  the  steering 
committee.  Soon  thereafter  the  text  of  the 
proposed  legislation  to  be  Introduced  was 
fully  considered  and  final  form  approved, 
and  Representatives  Cannon  and  Ancetl 
were  asked  to  Introduce  companion  bills  in 
foUowlug  out  the  nonpartisan  support  of 
this  legislation.  Thereupon  H.  R.  2229  and 
H-  «.  2230  were  introduced.     Subsequently 


many  meetings  of  this  group  were  held  at 
the  call  of  the  chairmen,  with  the  Washing- 
ton representatives  of  the  Townsend  organ- 
ization, including  Dr.  Townsend.  It  was 
determined  that  the  best  procedure  to  fol- 
low was  to  marshal!  all  support  possible  for  a 
petition  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
urging  the  committee  to  grant  a  fuU  hear- 
ing on  the  legislation  and  report  out  a  bill. 
This  was  done  and  87  Representatives  signed 
the  petition  as  a  result  of  which  the  hear- 
ing was  granted  and  took  place  on  April  15 
1946. 

In  the  meantime  the  steering  committee 
and  the  Townsend  representatives  arranged 
for  all  witnesses  who  desire  to  be  heard  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  have  that  op- 
portunity. As  a  result  a  large  number  of 
Congressmen  as  well  as  laymen  were  heard 
and  the  report  has  now  been  printed,  being 
part  IV  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  social-security  legis- 
lation. It  consists  of  pages  637  to  769.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  still  engaged 
In  executive  sessions  and  no  report  has  been 
made  on  the  Townsend  legislation.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Townsend  representatives, 
the  steering  committee  decided  that  It  was 
better  procedure  to  follow  this  course  than 
to  file  a  petition  to  take  the  bills  from  the 
committee,  as  was  done  last  year  without 
success. 

As  evidenced  by  this  hearing  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Townsend 
supporters  In  the  Congress  have  been  vigi- 
lant find  active  in  doing  everything  possible 
to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. Unfortunately  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Representatives  In  the  House 
to  take  this  legislation  from  the  committee 
by  the  petKion  method  and  secure  Its  adop- 
tion. Until  there  is  a  sufficient  number,  it 
Is  the  feeling  of  your  committee  that  the 
most  effective  procedure  is  to  continue  our 
educational  program  here  in  Congress,  and 
particularly  in  the  congressional  districts  in 
order  to  secure  a  greater  number  of  old-age 
security  adherents  In  the  Congress.  In  the 
meantime  we  urge  that  every  Member  sup- 
porting this  legislation  take  steps  to  secure 
an  open  rule  on  the  social-security  legis- 
lation In  order  that  when  It  is  brought  to 
the  fioor  the  Townsend  bill  may  be  offered 
as  an  amendment.  We  urge  the  strongest 
po.ssible  opposition  to  a  closed  rule. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

William  S.  Hill, 
Colorado,  Second  District. 
George  E.  Octland, 
California,  Eleventh  District. 
Michael  J.  Kirwan. 
Ohio,  Nineteenth  District. 
Homer  D.  Ancell. 
Oregon,  Third  District. 
^ 

TO  HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON,  CHAIRMAN,  AND 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  EEPRESE.NTATIVES : 

We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  request 
your  committee  to  grant  a  hearing  at  the 
earliest  opportune  time  to  the   proponents 
of  H.  R  2229  and  H.  R.  2230.  which  are  com- 
panion bUls  and  have  for  their  purpose  the 
granting  of  certain  Federal  relief  to  citizens 
60  years  of  age  and  over.     We  also  request 
that  one  of   these  bills  be  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  committee  so  that  the  member- 
ship may  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  thereon. 
Edwin    Arthur    Hall.    Thirty-seventh, 
New  York;  Homer  A.  Ramey,  Ninth. 
Ohio;  Karl  E,  Mundt.  First,  South 
Dakota;     Raymond     S.     Springer, 
Tenth,    Indiana;     J.    Harry     Mc- 
Gregor. Seventeenth,  Ohio;  Walter 
E.   Brehm.   Eleventh,   Ohio;    Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith.  Second.  Maine; 
Gordon  Canfield.  Eighth.  New  Jer- 
sey;  George  H.  Bender.  At  Large,  " 
Ohio;  Edward  O.  McCowen,  Sixth, 


Ohio;    P.   w.   Griffiths.   Fifteenth. 
Ohio;    Earl  R.  Lewis.  Eighteenth, 
Ohio;  John  M.  Coffee,  Sixth.  Wash- 
ington; Anton  J.  Johnson,  Four- 
teenth.  Illinois:    WiUiam  S.   HUl. 
Second.      Colorado:      Wesley      A. 
D'Ewart,    Second,    Montana;    Roy 
Clippinger,    Twenty-fourth,     mi- 
nols;  Earl  Wilson.  Ninth,  Indiana; 
Robert  A.  Grant.  Third,  Indiana; 
Prank  A.  Barrett.  At  Large,  Wyo- 
ming;   Bartel  J.  Jonkman.  .Ifth, 
Michigan;     Walter     K.     Granger, 
First.  Utah;   A.  L.  Miller.  Fourth, 
Nebraska;     Robert     F.     Rockwell. 
Fourth.     Colorado:      William     h! 
Stevenson.  Third,  Wisconsin;   Jo- 
seph P.  OUara.  Second.  Minnesota; 
Homer  D.  Angell.  Third,  Oregon; 
George  W.  Gillie.  Fourth.  Indiana; 
Walt    Horan.    Fifth.    Washington; 
Marlon    T.    Bennett.    Sixth,    Mis- 
souri;    Victor    Wickersham.    Sev- 
enth. Oklahoma:   Walter  Norblad, 
First.  Oregon:  William  A.Pittenger, 
Eighth.  Minnesota;  Paul  Cunning- 
ham, Fifth.  Iowa;   John  R.  Mur- 
dock.  At  Large.  Arizona;   William 
Lemke.  At  Large.  North  Dakota; 
George  P.  Miller.  Sixth,  California; 
Gordon  L.  McDonough.  Fifteenth, 
California;  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Sec- 
ond.   Washington;     Ross    Rizley. 
Eighth,    Oklahoma:    Lawrence   H. 
Smith.  First.  Wisconsin;  Richard  J. 
Welch,  Fifth.  California;  Sid  Simp- 
son. Twentieth.  Illinois;    Jack  Z. 
Anderson,  Eighth.  California;  Evan 
Howell.  Twenty-first.  Illinois;  John 
Phillips.    Twenty-second.    Califor- 
nia; Reld  F.  Murray.  Seventh.  Wis- 
consin; August  H.  Andresen.  First, 
Minnesota:  Harold  C.Hagen.Nlnth, 
Minnesota;  Charles  M.  LaFoUette, 
Eighth.  Indiana;  Noble  J.  Johnson. 
Sixth.  Indiana:  Alvln  F    Welchel, 
Thirteenth.  Ohio;  John  C.  Butler, 
Fourty-fourth,  New  York:   J.  Le- 
roy    Johnson.    Third.    California: 
George  E,  Outland.  Eleventh.  Cali- 
fornia;   Clyde    Doyle.    Eighteenth, 
California;    Joseph    F.    Ryter,    At 
Large.  Connecticut:    Matthew  M. 
Neely.  First.  West  Virginia;  Ed.  V. 
Izac.  Twenty-third.  California;  Ned 
R.   Healy,  Thlrte^enth.  California; 
Helen     Gahagan     Douglas.    Four- 
teenth.    California;     Charles     R. 
Savage,   Third,   Washington;    An- 
drew J.  Blemlller,  Fifth.  Wisconsin; 
Jerry  VoorhU.  Twelfth.  California; 
Chet  Hollfield.   Nineteenth.   Cali- 
fornia; Mike  Mansfield,  First.  Mon- 
tana; Augustine  B.Kelley.  Twenty- 
seventh.    Pennsylvania;    John    H. 
Tolan,  Seventh.  California;  Pranck 
::.   Havenner.   Fourth.  California; 
Daniel  K.  Hoch.  Thirteenth,  Penn- 
sylvania; Clair  Engle.  Second,  Cali- 
fornia;   Alfred    J.    EMlott.    Tenth, 
California;    Chase    Going    Wood- 
house,  Second.  Connecticut;  James 
P.    Geelan.    Third,     Connecticut; 
Hugh  De  Lacy.  First,  Washington; 
Michael    A.    Feighan,    Twentieth, 
Ohio;  William  A.  Rowan.  Second. 
Ellnols;  Michael  J.  Kirwan.  Nine- 
teenth.   Ohio:    Daniel    J.    Flood. 
Eleventh,  Pennsylvania:  John  Kee, 
Fifth.   West  Virginia:    WiUlam  T, 
Granahan.  Second,  Pennsylvania; 
Adam  C.  Powell.  Jr..  Twenty-sec- 
ond. New  York;  Alexander  J.  Resa, 
Ninth.  Illinois;  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Twenty-fourth,  Pennsylvania; 

Philip  A.  Traynor.  At  Large.  Dela- 
ware; Luther  Patrick,  Ninth,  Ala- 
bama; Berkeley  L.  Bunker,  At 
Large,  Nevada. 
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Resolntioii  of  Wjrominc  Valley  (Pa.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PEMNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  28.  1946 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
from  the  Wyoming  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  : 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Wyoming  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  is  about  to  dispoae  of  its  so-called  Big 
Inch  and  Little  Inch  pipe  line*,  constructed 
during  the  late  war  for  transportation  of 
crude  oU  to  the  refineries  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  and  that  said  pipe  lines  extend 
from  the  Texas  oU  and  gas  fields  to  terminals 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  with  facilities  for 
branch  pipe  lines  to  municipalities  In  the 
Middle  Atlantic  SUtes,  and 

Whereas  said  pipe  Unes  are  adaptable  for 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  and  if  put 
to  such  use  would  be  In  direct  compeUtlon 
with  anthracite  coal  in  the  market  area  of 
anthracite:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  thU  body  go  on  record  aa 
opposed  to  any  use  of  said  pipe  lines,  or  sale 
by  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas,  for  the  rvason  that 
competition  between  natural  gas  and  anthra- 
cite In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  would  re- 
sult in  a  further  shrinkage  of  anthracite 
sales  with  a  corresponding  depressing  effect 
upon  the  general  welfare  of  this  community. 
And.  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  communities  In  the  anthra- 
cite producing  counties  of  Pennsylvania  l>e 
informed  of  our  action  and  copies  of  thia 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  Senators  Joscph 
F.  GtrrrET  and  Francis  J.  Mters  and  Con- 
gressman Danul  J.  Flood. 

F.   MtTTLLia,    President. 
J.   Arthur  Bolendkr, 

Secretary. 
Adopted  June  24.  1946. 


The  Spint  of  194i6 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Friday.  June  28.  1946 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, contemplating  the  approach  of  an. 
other  Independence  Day,  I  desire  to  share 
with  all  lovers  of  Jefferson  and  free  gov- 
ernment some  impressive   lines   which 
have  come  to  me  from  the  poetic  pen  of 
Capt.  James  Patrick  McGovem,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  First  World  War,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  bar  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    The  depth  of  thought 
of  his  sonnet,  entitled  "The  Spirit  of 
1946."  has  moved  me  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  am  prompted,  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  citizens, 
to  offer  this  splendid  poem  for  printing 


f        f 
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In  the  Congressional  Record.    The  verse 
reads  as  follows: 

THE    SPIRIT   or    1940 

A  Jefferson  who  fought  with  flaming  pen 
In  peace  as  well  as  war  for  humankind. 
And  who  for  duty  as  for  freedom  signed 
His  life  »  blood  in  the  crying  cause  of  men — 
We  have  a  mortal  need  for  now,  today. 
When  martyrdom  on  battlefield  remains. 


In  which  recovery  and  the  making  of  peace 
would  be  lmp<2sible. 

We  can  see  the  future  more  clearly  If  for 
a  moment  we  look  back  over  our  months  of 
effort  to  drive  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the 
world. 

CAtTSZS    or    THI3    CRISIS 

This  crisis,  of  course,  had  its  roots  In  the 
degeneration  of  agriculture  and  manpower  In 


thp    w.Tr.tnm 


Hilt    ♦/- 


tV.f«     n*o0     ariM^tft 


000  tons.    If  It  could  npt  be  overcome,  we 
were  defeated. 

THE  CAP  IN   S17PPLIES  HAS  BEEN   MET 

But  something  like  the  widow's  cruise  Is 
happening.  In  this  2  months  since  those 
estimates  the  world  has  developed  even  fur- 
ther additions  to  world  supplies.  The  Latin- 
American  states  have  greatly  reduced  their 
Import     requirements     during     the     crisis 
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this  so  as  famine  has  Its  worse  moments  Just 
before  the  new  harvest,  for  then  the  reserves 
are  gone. 

THE  PROSPECTS  BETTER  THAN  THE  PAST  TEAS 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  take  the 
extreme  pessimistic  view  of  the  world  sup- 
plies after  the  coming  harvests  that  has  been 

(>vnr(>'(.<;p<i  in  sovornl  nnorforo       U7o  x«n  _»  i _. 
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Mr  Prime  Minister,  I  have  held  this  state- 
ment to  sober  words.  I  have  not  tried  to  de- 
scribe the  grim  visage  of  famine  In  action.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  express  the  emotion 
which  every  decent  human  being  feels  in  the 
presence  of  the  scenes  of  hunger  and  sickly 
children  I  have  witnessed.  Nor  have  I  tried 
to  express   the   sTmnathv  and    nrirti»   whtrh 


trol  tf  this  flew  by  any  atithcrity  would  per- 
mit the  same  authoHty.  If  it  saw  lit.  to  wreck 
the  whole  St.  Lawrence  system  for  naviga- 
tion by  dlverUng  Increasing  amounts  of  water 
through  Lake  Michigan  and  the  X:hlcaeo 
canal.  * 

Fortunately  for  Canada,  the  leaway  plan 


-  —J  «c  uuisnmg  your  courses  In 

tnla  natloual  academy  have  the  high  honor 


Qo  our  utmost  to  protect  the  glorious  heri- 
tage or  our  KepubUc.  to  preserve  our  demo- 


x^iiuwmg  out  xne  nonpartisan  support  of 
this  legislation.  Thereupon  H.  R.  2229  and 
H.  R.  2230  were  introduced.     SubsequenUy 
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In  the  CoNCFissioNAL  Record.    The  verse 
reads  as  follows: 

THE  spiart  or  i94« 
A  Jefferson  who  fought  with  flaming  pen 
In  peace  as  well  as  war  for  humankind. 
And  who  for  duty  as  for  freedom  signed 
His  life'a  blood  in  the  crying  cause  of  men — 
We  have  a  mortal  need  for  now.  today. 
When  martyrdom  on  battlefleld  remains. 
But  statesmanship  at  council  tables  wanes 
And  the  white  fire  of  truth  is  slow  to  sway. 
Let  us  have  Jeffersons  whose  balanced  scales 
Give  every  man  as  man  his  free-born  due. 
But  grant  no  privileges  for  a  chosen  few. 
Remember  Jefferson  before  whom  quails 
Each  one  unmindful  of  our  country's  fate 
When  lilaerty  turns  IiC3nse  in  the  state. 

— James  Patrick  McGox^ern. 


Address    by    Former    President    Herbert 
HooTer  on  World  Famine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  HEW  JEXsrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  29  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day eve.iing.  June  28.  1946.  the  Honor- 
able Herbert  Hoover,  former  President 
of  the  United  States  and  now  honorary 
chairman  oi  the  President's  Famine 
Committee,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Canadian  Gcvermnent,  made  a  notable 
address  in  Ottawa.  Canada,  in  which  he 
reported  on  his  food  mission  throughout 
the  world  to  38  different  nations. 

This  address  is  a  summary  of  world 
food  conditions — a  matter  of  vital  in- 
terest to  all  of  u."y— and  Z  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  insertion  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.«« 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repokt  on  thb  Woku>  Famine 
(Address  by  Herbert  Hoover  at  the  invitation 
of    the    Canadian    Government,    Ottawa 
Canada.  Jtme  28.  1946) 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  have  been  honored 
by  your  Invltanon  to  make  from  Canada  the 
final  report  upon  my  food  mission  to  38  na- 
tions. I  am  glad  for  this  privilege.  It  gives 
to  me  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
magnificent  service  Canada  has  been  to  the 
world.  To  Canada  fiows  the  gratitude  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  who 
have  been  saved  from  starvation  through  the 
efforts  of  this  great  Commonwealth  of  the 
North. 

Upon  four  nation*— Canada,  the  United 
States,  the  Argentine,  and  Australia— has 
nUen  JW  percent  of  the  overseas  biu-den  of 
relief  to  this,  the  greatest  famine  in  aU  hu- 
man history.  Over  10.000.000  tons  of  food 
have  been  shipped  to  the  800.000.00  people 
short  of  food  since  this  famine  became  acute 
Canada  has  provided  over  one-fifth  of  this 
supply.  Without  this  gigantic  flow  of  over- 
m*B  food,  hundreds  of  millions  would  have 
died  and  other  hundreds  of  millions  would 
have  survived  only  as  permanent  physical 
wrecks.  And  when  we  use  this  Impersonal 
word  people. '  let  us  not  forget  that  most  of 
them  are  women  and  children  Par  beyond 
our  humanitarian  responsibilities  lay  the  ne- 
cessity to  save  the  pcliticel  and  social  struc- 
ture of  the  world  from  sinking  into  a  chaos 


in  which  recovery  and  the  making  of  peace 
would  be  impd^ible. 

We  can  see  the  future  more  clearly  if  for 
a  moment  we  look  back  over  our  months  of 
effort  to  drive  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the 
world. 

CAUSES    or    THIS    CRISIS 

This  crisis,  of  course,  had  Its  roots  In  the 
degeneration  of  agriculture  and  manpower  in 
the  war-torn  areas.  But  to  this  was  added 
the  plunder  by  armies  of  several  million  tons 
of  food  out  of  the  last  harvests  in  Germany, 
eastern  Europe,  and  Manchuria.  The  crisis 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  large  feeding 
of  bread  grains  to  animals  in  the  earlier 
months  of  the  harvest  year.  But  on  top  of 
all  these  disasters  has  been  the  unparallelled 
coincidence  of  five  great  droughts — in  the 
western  Mediterranean,  India.  China,  South 
Africa,  and  a  partial  failure  In  crops  in  the 
Argentine. 

The  full  realization  of  the  Impending  ca- 
lamity came  early  in  March. 

TWO    SXPASATE    PROBLEMS 

At  once  It  was  evident  that  there  were 
two  quite  diffeient  problems. 

The  first  was  the  months  of  acute  crisis 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
harvests  which  come  in  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber and  thus  renew  the  depleted  world  lardet. 

The  second  is  the  problem  of  better  organ- 
ization over  The  year  following  the  present 
harvest.  My  immediate  concern  was  natu- 
rally limited  to  the  crisis  months.  It  is 
essential  that  this  dual  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem be  borne  In  mind,  otherwise  the  issues 
become  confused  and  the  cure  chaotic. 

In  pursuance  of  President  Truman  s  wishes, 
I  have  traveled  some  50.000  miles  visiting  all 
of  the  Important  famine  and  food-deficit 
areas  in  the  world  and  all  of  the  major 
food-surplus  areas,  excepting  South  Africa 
and  Australia  I  have  discussed  crops,  ani- 
mals, calories,  rations,  stocks,  ships,  railroads 
supplies,  and  hunger  with  the  Presidents,  the 
Prime  Ministers,  the  food  ofllcials  of  each 
of  these  nations. 

Without  any  special  authority  my  function 
has  been  mostly  advisory— or  peihaps  per- 
suasive would  be  a  better  word.  Certainly  I 
am  deeply  indebted  for  the  most  extraordl- 
naiy  welcome  and  cooperation  accorded  to  me 
and  my  associates. 

THE  APPARENT  CAP  IN  POOD  ffUPPLIZB  LAST  MARCH 

When  the  potential  dangers  were  realized 
4  months  ago.  the  Combined  Pood  Board  esti- 
mated  that  there  was  an  11.000,000-ton  gap 
in  the  necessary  amounts  of  cereals  to  meet 
the  minimum  demands  of  hungry  nations— 
and  a  similar  appalling  shortage  in  fats 
and  other  foods.  With  this  gap  facing  us 
It  did  not  seem  possible  to  prevent  mass 
starvation.  I  felt  compelled  to  say  publicly 
at  that  time,  "Our  task  is  now  to  minimize 
the  loss  of  life."' 

THE  CAP  IN  roOD  SUPPLIES  REDUCED 

On  my  return  from  Eiu-ope  and  Asia  a 
month  ago.  my  colleagues  and  I  fell  assured 
that  as  of  May  1  the  gap  in  the  bare  sub- 
sistence supply  of  cereals  had  been  reduced 
irom  11,000,000  tons  to  about  3.600  000  tons 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  In  the  gaps 
of  fats  and  othsr  essentials.  This  reduction 
was  due  to  ths  developnvent  of  new  sources  of 
supplies:  to  substitutions;  to  the  success  of 
our  appeal  for  self-deniaa  in  the  surplus-food 
countries.  The  reduction  of  the  gap  was  due 
especially  to  the  willing  acceptance  in  the 
food-deflclt  countries  of  drastic  curtailment 
Of  their  requested  Import  programs.  It 
meant  for  some  of  them  drastic  regimes  of 
bare  subsistence 

Our  determination  has  been  to  hold  the 
lowest  of  them  up  to  a  level  of  1,500  to  1  7C0 
calories  per  person  per  day.  If  we  cculd  hold 
these  levels  it  would  at  least  prevent  mass 
starvation.  But  even  this  drastic  program 
was  endangered  by  that  tragic  gap  of  3  600  - 


000  tons.    If  It  could  npt  be  overcome,  we 
were  defeated. 

THE  CAP  IN   SITPPLIES  HAS  BEEN   MET 

But  something  like  the  widow's  cruise  Is 
happening.  In  this  2  months  since  those 
estimates  the  world  has  developed  even  fur- 
ther additions  to  world  supplies.  The  Latin- 
American  states  have  greatly  reduced  their 
Import  requirements  during  the  crisis 
months.  Especially  the  Argentine  Is  greatly 
expanding  its  contribution  of  supplies.  The 
other  Latin-American  states  are  giving  aid. 
The  British  Government  has  reduced  Its 
pipe-line  supplies.  Larger  diversions  have 
been  made  in  India  from  the  surplus  prov- 
inces to  the  famine  ar«»as.  The  conservation 
measures  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  contributing  even  more  largely  to  our 
potential  exports.  The  United  State*^  harvest 
has  arrived  earlier  than  usual. 

From  all  these  gains  I  am  happy  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  it  now  seems  assured  that 
the  tragic  gap  of  about  3,600,000  tons  in  min- 
imum supplies  with  which  we  were  haunted 
2  months  ago  can  now  be  closed.  1  am  hum- 
bly grateful  to  be  the  one  to  make  this  an- 
ouncement. 

But  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  this  ultimate  victory  over  mass  starva- 
tion Is  based  upon  three  assumptions: 

First,  that  the  drastic  food  regimes  In  the 
food-deficit  countries  will  be  continued  dur- 
ing the  crisis  months  until  the  danger  is 
absolutely  over. 

Second,  that  the  people  in  the  food-surplus 
countries  continue  their  sacrifice  in  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  and  fats  during  the  re- 
maining few  months  of  the  crisis. 

Third,  that  supplies  be  shipped  cverseas  in 
an  uninterrupted  stream  over  this  period. 

The  precariousness  of  the  situation  is  not 
over.  Scarcely  any  of  the  major  food-deficit 
areas  have  stocks  of  as  much  as  30  days  over- 
seas food  even  on  the  basis  of  their  much 
reduced  living.  If  we  fall  in  shipments,  mass 
starvation  will  be  Instantly  upon  us. 

DANCER  or  MASS  STARVATION  PASSED  EXCEPT  IN 
CHINA 

It  Is  at  least  reaastirlng  that  If  we  have 
continued  cooperative  action  of  the  various 
nations,  mass  starvation  will  be  prevented, 
with  one  exception.  That  exception  Is  China' 
where  transportation  to  the  Interior  and  ' 
Inadequate  organization  has  rendered  relief 
only  partially  successful. 

In  other  famine  areas  there  will  be  suf- 
fering. We  trtily  need  more  supplies  than 
Just  enough  to  prevent  mass  starvation. 
Many  of  the  old  people  and  the  weaker  chil- 
dren will  fall  by  the  wayside,  nevertheless 
the  great  majority  of  the  endangered  will  be 
saved.  Beyond  this  saving  of  human  life 
the  political  and  social  stabllitv  of  nations! 
upon  which  alone  peace  can  bcbuilded  will 
be  preserved. 

WHERE  CREDIT  IS  DtTZ 

For  success  In  preventing  mass  starvation 
credit  must  go  to  the  Combined  Food  Beard. 
In  which  Canada  plays  so  Important  a  part' 
That  board  has  had  the  stern  task  of  dividing 
the  world's  food  between  nations  upon  the 
agreed  programs.  tJNRRA  deserves  praise  in 
the  limited  field  it  covera-that  Is  the  20 
percent  of  the  people  who  cannot  finance 
their  food  importr.  And  no  tribute  can  be 
great  enough  to  the  magnificent  cooperation 
of  the  responsible  officials  In  the  40  nations 
Which  have  Joined  In  a  gigantic  effort  to 
save  life. 

THE   PROBLEM  OP  THE  NEXT  HARVEST   TEAR 

My  present  concern  Is  with  the  Immediate 
crisis  months.  But  naturally  my  colleagues 
and  I  on  this  mission  have  been  deeply  In- 
terested In  the  food  prospects  of  each  nation 
after  the  coming  harvest.  Moreover,  hope  in 
the  outlook  lor  the  next  year  affects  the  cour- 
age and  piorale  of  hungry  people  to  endure 
lor  the  next  few  months,    iiere  especially  is 
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months  to  learn  an  assignment  and  must  be       Yet,   we   say.   truthfully   enough,   that   the       tics — on  International,  national,  and  other 


sev:   George  H.  Bender,  At  Large.  " 
Ohio;  Edward  O.  McCowen.  Sixth. 


bama;     Berkeley 
Large,  Nevada. 


L.    Bimker.    At 


to  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  citizens, 
to  offer  this  splendid  poem  for  printing 
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this  so  as  famine  has  Its  worse  moments  Just 
before  the  new  harvest,  for  then  the  reserves 
are  gone. 

IHK  PR06PSCTS  BETTER  THAN  THE  PAST  TEAR 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  take  the 
extreme  pessimistic  view  of  the  world  sup- 
plies after  the  coming  harvests  that  has  been 
expressed  In  several  quarters  We  can  at  least 
hope  there  will  be  no  plundering  by  armies 
during  the  next  year.  Wc  have  reason  to  l)e- 
lleve  that  there  will  not  be  five  coincident 
great  droughts  again  In  1  year.  In  three 
of  these  drought  areas  the  harvest  prospects 
are  very  much  Improved.  For  Instance.  It  Is 
already  estimated  that  France  and  north  Af- 
rica will  require  2,500.000  tons  less  of  food 
Imports  than  during  the-  past  year.  With 
continued  favorable  weather,  we  in  North 
America  seem  destined  to  abundant  harvests 
again. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  all 
trouble  Is  over.  The  war-devastated  areas 
will  not  have  fully  recovered  their  ground 
crops  nor  have  restored  their  flocks  and  herds 
during  the  next  year.  And  famine  will  linger 
In  China  and  India  until  November  when  the 
rice  crops  come.  The  food  situation  of  the 
world  in  the  next  year  will  not  be  easy,  but 
next  year  in  my  view  will  not  be  one  of  such 
dreadful  crisis  and  drastic  regimes  as  the  one 
which  we  are  now  In. 

WORLD  ORGANIZATION 

To  prepare  for  the  next  harvest  year  the 
United  Nations  are  now  setting  up  the  In- 
ternational Emergency  Pood  Council.  It  will 
consolidate  various  world  agencies  Into  more 
effective  organization.  The  selection  of  one 
of  my  colleagues  upon  this  mission— Dr.  Den- 
nis PitzGerald— as  secretary  general  is  a  com- 
plete assurance  of  efficient  action. 

But  there  Is  a  further  step  beyond  the 
present  United  Nations  proposals  which  the 
world  sorely  needs. 

THE  HOST  or  StXBNORMAL  CHILDREN 

This  1.500-  to  1,700-caIone  bottom  level  In 
many  areas  Is  dreadfully  hard  on  children^ 
While  It  will  pull  adults  through,  the  kind  of 
food  la  not  the  most  suitable  for  children. 
Disease  and  mortality  among  the  little  ones 
are  ever  the  sensitive  barometers  of  starva- 
tion and  poverty.  Several  nations  have  done 
f  e  best  they  could  by  giving  the  children 
priority  In  their  meager  dairy  products;  some 
extra  food  Is  given  in  some  schools;  and  the 
scattered  charlUble  agencies  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  In  limited  areas.  But  In  all, 
they  are  only  touching  the  fringe  of  the 
problem.  Millions  of  mothers  are  today 
watching  their  children  wilt  before  their  eyes. 
The  proof  of  this  is  an  annual  mortality  rate 
In  many  cities  as  high  as  200  per  1,000  among 
children  under  1  year  of  age.  The  further 
proof  Is  that  there  are  somewhere  from  20  to 
80  million  physically  subnormal  children  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  There  are  other 
millions  In  Asia. 

After  the  First  World  War,  we  gave  a  good 
extra  meal  a  day  of  restorative  food,  to  10,- 
000.000  undernourished  children.  I  deplore 
that  this  special  aid  for  children  has  had  no 
counterpart  through  a  widespread  organiaa- 
tlon  set-up  after  this  war.  And  I  repeat  that 
civilization  marches  forward  upon  the  feet  of 
healthy  children.  We  cannot  have  recovery 
of  civUization  in  nations  with  a  legacy  of 
stunted  bodies  or  distorted  and  embittered 
minds. 

TO  REnrFM  THE  CHILDREN 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  redemption 
Of  these  children  be  organized  at  once  by  the 
newly-created  International  Emergency  Food 
Council  and  that  all  nations  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  its  cost.  The  Job  could  be 
done  with  three  or  four  hundred  million  dol- 
lars^—a  charge  beyond  any  organized  private 
charity  but  not  a  great  svun  from  the  world 
as  a  whole. 
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Mr.  Prime  Minister.  1  have  held  this  state- 
ment to  sober  words.  I  have  not  tried  to  de- 
scribe the  grim  visage  of  famine  In  action.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  express  the  emotion 
which  every  decent  human  being  feels  in  the 
presence  of  the  scenes  of  hunger  and  sickly 
children  I  have  witnessed.  Nor  have  I  tried 
to  express  the  sympathy  and  pride  which 
swells  in  one's  heart  for  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  heroic  men  and  wcmen  In  the 
world  who  are  struggling  to  save  these  mil- 
lions of  human  lives.  They  labor  for  their 
countrymen  in  villages,  in  cities,  and  in  the 
halls  of  government.  They  know  that  hunger 
Is  a  destroyer  far  worse  than  war.  Great  as 
Its  toll  of  life  may  be,  yet  its  destruction  of 
morals,  of  social  and  political  Institutions, 
are  Infinite. 

May  I  repeat  here  a  statement  I  have  made 
to  men  of  government  In  each  of  these  38 
nations? 

"The  world  has  ended  a  bloody  and  horrible 
era  of  killing  of  even  women  and  children. 
The  Jeopardy  to  mankind  by  famine  gives  to 
us  an  opportunity  to  change  the  energies 
of  the  world  from  killing  to  saving  life. 
These  months  can  bring  the  glow  of  a  new 
faith  and  a  new  hope  for  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  to  mankind. 

"To  succeed  is  far  more  than  a  necessity  to 
economic  reconstruction  of  the  world.  It  Is 
far  more  than  the  path  to  order  and  peace. 

"It  marks  the  return  of  the  lamp  of  com- 
passion to  the  earth.  And  that  If  part  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  reconstruction  of  the 
world." 


Diversion  of  Water  From  Lake  Michigan 
by  City  of  Chicago 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NSW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  29  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Another  Chicago  Steal'?"  pub- 
lished in  the  Montreal  Daily  Star  of 
June  12,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

ANOTHXS    CHICAGO    "STEAL"? 

Are  we  about  to  see  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
troversy which  shook  the  relations  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  in  the 
early  twenties?  At  that  time  lUlnois  de- 
clared Its  Intention  of  diverting  larger  quan- 
tities of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  through 
the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  and  was  de- 
feated only  by  a  Judgment  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Kow  the  American 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  treaty  that  would  give  the 
United  States  sole  discretion  as  to  how  much 
water  is  to  be  poured  through  the  drainage 
canal. 

The  amendment  would  have  no  Importance 
whatever  If  It  did  not  affect  Canadian  water- 
ways. The  water  diverted  through  the  Chi- 
cago canal  would  not  flow  In  that  direction 
at  all  by  natural  process.  It  Is  water  diverted 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  and  any  volume  of 
water  allowed  to  escape  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Middle  West  river  systems  necessarily 
lowers  the  level  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
whole  St.  Lawrence  system.    Arbitrary  con- 
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trol  cf  this  flew  by  any  alithcrlty  would  per- 
mit the  san-e  authority,  U  Jt  saw  flt.  to  wreck 
the  whole  St.  Lawrence  system  for  naviga- 
tion by  diverUng  Increasing  amounts  of  water 
through  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Chlcaeo 
canal.  '' 

Fortunately  for  Canada,  the  seaway  plan 
cannot  go  into  operation  without  Canadian 
consent,  and  Canadian  consent  would  un- 
doubtedly be  withheld  so  long  as  this  offend- 
ing amendment  remalhed  In  the  treaty.  Chi- 
cago, with  the  support  of  other  Middle  West- 
em  States,  once  before  tried  to  "steal"  the 
Titers  of  the  Great  Lc'.es,  whose  sources 
lie  wholly  within  Canadian  territory.  It 
tried  to  do  It  then  by  legal  process  and  wa« 
defeated.  It  should  not  now  be  permitted 
to  do  by  subterfuge  what  it  was  denied  the 
right  to  do  legally. 


Inequities  in  Discharge  Procedure  in  the 
Navy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  29  (legislative  day  cf 
Tuesday.  March  S) .  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  February  27.  194C,  from  Ray  8. 
BroRdon  to  Vice  Adm.  L.  E.  Denfeld. 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  on  the  subject  of  inequi- 
ties in  the  discharge  procedure  in  the 
Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BucE»«,  Oaxo.,  February  27.  1946. 
Vice  Adm.  L   E.  DsNrsu), 

Chief.  Bureau  of  Narat  Personnel, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Admiral  DENncLo:  Having  recently 
been  discharged  fran  the  naval  serttce.  I 
wish  to  point  out  some  Inequities  In  the  dis- 
charge procedures  that  are  causing  undue 
hardships. 

By  what  fair  method  do  you  determine 
that  a  man  with  a  wife  (or  other  depend- 
ent) Is  entitled  to  the  same  number  of  dis- 
charge points  as  a  man  with  two  children? 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  maintain  a  home,  a 
wife  and  two  children  on  |100  a  month, 
under  conditions  as  they  are  today?  It  Is  an 
experience  you  would  long  remember.  The 
war  has  been  over  6  months.  Why  not  re- 
lease all  men  In  this  category?  Believe  me. 
they  are  suffering  undue  economic  hard- 
ship. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  men  without  de- 
pendents who  have  served  as  long  as  4  years 
and  still  awaiting  discharge.  They  are  cer- 
tainly deserving  q^  consideration  on  the 
basis  of  time  In  service. 

Then  there  are  those  men  In  "frozen"  rat- 
ings who  are  held  for  additional  time,  re- 
gardless of  their  duties.  If  you  can  make 
a  case  for  this  policy  of  discrimination— how 
does  it  happen  that  officers  serving  as  per- 
sonnel, disbursing,  and  OSK  officers  were 
not  also  held?  I  think  the  answer  can  be 
found  In  a  barnacle-covered  tradition  that 
sets  forth  that  officers  are  a  kind  of  super- 
gentlemen  that  can  fill  any  billet  that  might 
be  assigned  them  while  enlisted  men  are  a 
lower  lorm.  of  life  that  must  serve  many 
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months  to  learn  an  assignment  and  must  be 
given  no  other  than  their  rating  qualifies 
them  lor.  As  a  matter  of  lard  fact,  the  en> 
listed  man,  eligible  in  all  ways  for  discharge, 
except  for  his  unfortunate  rating,  must  wait 
additional  months  for  the  opportunity  to 
go  home,  while  hl^  superior  officer  (the  brains 
of  the  outfit)  takes  off  for  home  and  dis- 
charge. 

It  cannot  be  said  thet  separation  centers 
are  operating  at  top  speed.  For  instance 
the  Bremerton  separation  center  is  set  up  to 
handle  1,000  men  a  day.  Actually  they  have 
discharged  about  2.000  men  a  week.  That 
Is  where  many,  men  in  yeoman  and  store- 
keeper ratings  are  serving  their  "penalty" 
months,  twiddling  their  thumbs,  while  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  goes  on  strike  for  a  fair 
break. 

The  Constitution  sets  forth  that  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal.  It  would  be  a 
nice  gesture  for  the  Navy  Department  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  guaranty  with  an  about- 
face  to  equalize  the  opportunity  for  Its 
Reserves  to  b#  discharged. 
Very  slncerly  yours. 

Rat  8.  Brocdon, 

Copy  to  Senator  Morse,  Oregon. 

Copy  to  Congressman  Ellsworth,  Member, 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 


Women  in  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiKCNsiM 
IN  THI  SINATI  or  THI  UtflTlD  BTATU 

Saturday,  June  29  {legitlative  day  of 
Tueidav.  March  i),  1946 

Mr  WILIY.  Mr,  Preildent.  X  Mk 
unanimous  eotuent  th*t  there  be  re- 
printed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  an  article  which  I  wrote  for 
the  Auguit  1946  issue  of  She— the  maga- 
zine for  the  modern  woman.  The  article 
Is  entitled  "Wanted:  More  Politics  In 
Women,"  and  it  covers  a  subject  which  I 
believe  Is  particularly  Important,  not 
only  to  the  womenfolk  but  to  the  men- 
folk of  our  Nation  as  the  November  elec- 
tions approach. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

wantxd;  mork  politics  in  women 

(By  Senator  Alkxandek  Wilit.  of  Wisconsin) 

•'Politics  bores  me  stiff;  doesn't  make  sense 
to  me.  I'm  too  busy.  Anyway,  most  politi- 
cians are  crooks.    Politics — Phooey!" 

Fewer  Jane  Citizens  talk  that  way  to  fewer 
John  Citizens  today  than  at  anytime  In  our 
history.  But  there  Is  still  too  much  of  such 
small  talk  from  the  neighbor  next  door  and 
the  girl  at  the  nezt  typewriter.  Too  many 
Janes,  as  mothers,  still  sound  off  such  senti- 
ments to  too  many  Johnny  Juniors  as  they 
grow  up.  Partly  as  a  result  of  such  formal 
and  informal  "teaching,"  every  student  and 
serviceman  poll  indicates,  unfortunately,  that 
politics  is  the  pet  aversion  of  America's  youth. 

Jane's  dislike  and  distrust  for  politics  ex- 
press themselves  also  in  her  Indifference  to 
current  Issues  of  the  day.  In  this  apathy, 
•he  Is  Joined  with  her  male  fellow  citizen. 
Aa  a  result,  Gallup  polls  have  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, that  54,000.000  of  our  90.000.000  Amer- 
ican adults  last  year  did  not  know  what 
the  Atlantic  Charter  was.  In  mid  1944,  27.- 
000.000  did  not  know  tiiat  the  Japs  had  taken 
the  Philippines:  33.000.000  didnt  know  what 
a  tariff  vas.  and  to  over  70.000.000,  the  im- 
portant   word,    "subsidy."    meant    nothing. 


Yet.  we  say,  truthfully  enough,  that  the 
American  public  is  the  best  Informed  on 
earth.  The  answer  to  this  seeming  contra- 
diction is  that  all  of  us — you,  as  well  as  I — 
can  stand  much  more  information  and  un- 
derstanding of  current  events  and  of  politics. 

It  is  understandable  why  the  average  Jane 
doesn't  particularly  take  to  politics.  For  ex- 
ample, she  has  household  work  to  do;  she 
has  the  baby  to  care  for;  she  may  have  a 
job;  she  has  her  social  activities,  her  religious 
affairs.  Moreover,  like  as  not.  In  her  own 
upbringing,  her  parents  discouraged  political 
thinking  on  her  part. 

So.  politics  to  her  has  always  meant  baby 
kissing,  cigar  giving,  blabber  mouthing,  mud 
slinging,  shady  dealing,  and  the  philosophy 
of  "What's  in  It  for  me?"  Politics  to  her  is 
strictly  the  three-ring  circus  of  party  con- 
ventions and  the  foofaraw  of  elections.  To 
sum  it  up.  politics  just  doesn't  rate  with  her. 

But  actually,  the  above  are  merely  the 
more  sensational  elements  of  politics.  As 
for  the  shady  qualities  mentioned,  they  are 
increasingly  rare  phenomena,  thanks  to  the 
inherent  honesty  and  the  horse  sense  of  the 
American  people. 

If  you  were  to  define  politics  accurately, 
you  could  say  that  It  is  the  art  and  science 
of  government — the  art  and  science  of  hu- 
man relations  in  public  leadership.  It  Is  the 
sum  total  of  processes,  maneuvers,  habits 
employed  in  the  directing  of  community 
affairs  and  in  staffing  that  direction. 

You  can't  have  government  without  poli- 
tics any  more  than  you  can  have  htiman  be- 
ings without  emotions,  prejudices,  and  In- 
clinations, Good  politics,  clean  politics,  are 
ueocwwry  for  good  government  and  great 
statesmanship. 

If  politics  Is  so  Indispensable  and  so  unt- 
vtrsal,  It  b«hoov«s  Jans  to  study  up  on  It 
and  master  it.  Orstitsd  that  tbsrs  ts  still 
a  lot  of  murk  snd  muck  In  polities,  it's  up 
to  Jsns  to  dssr  thsm  out 

Folitles  Is  too  important  to  bs  left  to  tbs 
prufsMionat  polltlclsn,  a  man  who  msy  bs 
(not  nscsssarUf  Is)  In  ths  gams  fur  "ms 
tint";  a  man  who  may  bs  Mparsted  from 
ths  economic  and  the  spiritual  Ufa  of  ths 
Nation  and  who  may  be  entangled  in  ths 
smart  tricks,  the  clsver  devices,  ths  dressy 
showmanship  that  so  often  characterize 
p<illtlcs. 

Politics  Is  too  Important  (or  you  as  a 
woman  to  leave  It  almost  exclusively  to  men. 
You  and  yoiu*  husband's  or  sweetheart's  Job, 
Income,  health,  housing,  are  all  affected  by 
the  orders  and  laws  passed  by  your  city 
council,  your  State  legislature,  your  United 
States  Congress. 

At  one  time  this  past  spring,  for  example, 
there  were  over  8.000  bills  pending  before 
the  Seventj-ninth  Congress.  Based  on  the 
results  of  previous  sessions,  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  those  bills  would  ever  become  laws. 
Would  hey  be  good  or  bad  laws?  Would 
they  Involve  your  lad  in  a  third  world  war? 
Would  they  give  a  square  deal  to  your  service- 
man husband?  Would  they  halve  your  taxes? 
Would  they  Increase  employment?  The  an- 
swers  to  those  questions  were  up  to  you  and 
your  Intelligent  influence  on  government. 

Do  you  sincerely  feel  that  you  know  as 
much  as  you  should  about  ine  proposed 
equal-rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
for  women?  How  about  the  equal-pay-for- 
equal-work  bill?  The  maternal  and  child- 
welfare  act?  The  Pederal-ald-to-educatlon 
bill?  The  minium- wage  bill?  If  not.  you've 
LJt  lots  of  company.  If  so.  how  do  you  feel 
about  them?  Thfey  affect  your  life,  your  posi- 
tion as  a  woman,  as  a  wife,  and  as  a  mother, 
and  they  affect  your  countrymen. 

I  know  that  the  past  four  war  years  have 
hardly  provided  much  opportunity  for  Jane 
Citizen  to  busy  her  bonnet  with  legislation. 
American  women  and  their  menfolk  did  a 
magnificent,  tough  war  job.  They  deserve — 
you  deserve— all  the  credit  in  the  world.  But 
the  Job  of  making  a  better  world  has  only 
begun,  and  It  will  only  be  done  through  poli- 


tics— on  International,  national,  and  other 
levels. 

"Wanted,  therefore,  more  politics  In 
women."  That  is  different  from  "Wanted: 
more  women  in  politics."  It  is  well  and  good 
for  women  to  correct  their  underrepresenta- 
tion  in  political  kadership.  There  are  only 
9  women  in  Congress,  for  example,  out  of  a 
total  of  531  positions.  But  sheer  numbers  of 
women  in  politics  for  their  own  sake  is  not 
"the  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 
We  don't  need  a  pack  of  uninformed,  incom- 
petent office-hungry  females  running  for 
public  positions  any  more  than  we  need  a 
pack  of  such  unworthy  office-hungry  males. 

Politics  in  women  is  particularly  needed. 
Jane  Citizen  is  the  backbone  of  our  Nation. 
She  provides  stability,  continuity.  She  bears 
and  teaches  our  young.  She,  more  than  John 
Citizen,  makes  and  keeps  the  American  home. 

Jane  Citizen  has  splendid  precedents  for 
political  action  and  interest.  There  is  an 
inspiring  tradition  of  women's  public  service 
In  our  land.  In  many  public  matters — for 
example,  those  pertaining  to  children's  wel- 
fare— women's  beneficial  work  has  been  equal 
or  superior  to  that  of  men.  Many  fine 
women's  organizations  have  done  nobly  for 
the  cause  of  women  and  of  our  people  as  a 
whole. 

Perhaps  you  may  remember  the  story  of 
the  militant  suffragette  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  her  work  In  advancing  the  fran- 
chise for  woman.  In  the  next  cell  was  a 
younger  suffragette  who  was  weeping  bitterly 
at  the  shame  of  being  imprisoned.  The  older 
suffragette  knocked  on  the  cell  door  and 
counselled,  "Don't  weep,  my  dear.  Pray  to 
God.  She  will  console  you  I" 

Politics  In  women  Is  particularly  needed 
now.  This  ts  a  big  slsctlon  jrsar.  In  otir 
National  Government,  93  Senate  and  4§9 
Kotiss  of  Rsprssentatlve  seats  will  bs  up  for 
filling,  Will  those  seats  be  ably  flUsdt  It's 
up  to  fou  to  dselds  that. 

It's  up  to  jrou  to  "get  polities,"  now,  not 
SN  an  swful'Usting  medicine,  not  ss  a  bur- 
dsn,  not  as  a  fanatic  crusade,  but  as  an 
adventuresome,  enjoyable,  and  rational  op-, 
portunity  to  serve  your  Nation  and  yoursslf. 

Here  are  10  ways  to  "get  polities"  and  con- 
tribute to  politics: 

1.  Learn  about  your  Government:  How  are 
your  city,  your  State,  your  Federal  Govern- 
ment run?  What  makes  the  legislature,  the 
judiciary,  the  executive  branch  tick?  What 
roles  are  the  political  parties  playing?  To 
find  out,  consult  your  local  library,  your  local 
political  club,  your  Informed  friends,  your 
adult-education  school.  For  a  humdinger  of 
a  questlon-and-answer  booklet  on  Your  Fed- 
eral Government — What  is  It?  send  10  cents 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office.  Wash- 
ington 25.  D.   C. 

2  Learn  about  your  leaders:  Who  is  your 
Congressman?  What  are  the  names  of  your 
Senators?  How  about  your  political  pre- 
cinct leader,  your  mayor,  your  State  assem- 
blyman and  State  Senators?  What  are  their 
backgrounds,  their  activities,  their  achieve- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  public? 

3.  Follow  your  magazines,  your  newspa- 
pers, your  radio  for  current  events:  What  is 
going  on  in  your  city.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments?  What  Important  orders  and 
bills  are  being  considered?  What  are  they 
about?  Who  is  for  them  and  who  is  against 
and  why?  Skip  the  sensationalisms  and 
hlgh-jlnks  in  the  Government  news;  get  to 
the  meat  of  the  facts. 

4.  Talk  over  current  events — for  light,'  not 
for  heat:  Your  home  need  not  be  a  Mtter 
political  arena,  but  it  can  well  be  a  miniature 
town  hall  for  the  family.  Your  ladles'  club 
can  invite  able.  Informed  speakers  to  help 
you  think  and  discuss  current  affairs.  Your 
talk  under  the  permanent-wave  machine  can 
touch  upon  politics,  rather  than  upon  goe- 
sip. 

5.  Teach  your  youngsters  about  Govern- 
ment: Measure  up  to  your  responsibility  to 


Implant  in  their  growing  minds  a  love  for 
the  Republic,  a  respect  for  Its  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  an  admiration  for  Its 
history,  a  cense  of  Its  obligations.  In  your 
effort  to  so  measure  up,  you  will  find  yourself 
reaching  out  for  facts  and  conclusions  and 
growing  in  your  own  right. 

6.  Participate  in  the  political  life  of  your 
community.  TTiere  is  a  constructive  political 
job  to  be  (It  e  in  your  local  community. 
How  good  are  the  school  system,  the  police 
force,  the  sanitation  department,  the  parks 
and  playgrounds?  Are  they  all  you  want 
them  to  be?  If  not.  Join  with  your  local 
public-service  organization — be  it  a  ladles' 
auxiliary  of  the  American  Legion  or  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce — to  Improve  the  com- 
munity. By  joining  in  local  politics  in  its 
finest  sense,  you  will  be  preparing  for  State, 
national,  and  International  politics.  Join 
the  TX)litical  club  of  your  heart's  desire — be 
It  Republican.  Democratic,  or  what  have 
you — and  participate  in  It.  Come  to  It  to 
learn,  to  grow,  to  contribute  the  best  that 
Is  in  you,  not  to  fret,  to  jabber,  or  to  yawn. 

7.  Get  acquainted  with  Congress:  Your 
Congressman  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a 
sample  copy  of  the  Congressional  Recoso 
and  a  copy  of  any  bill  or  committee  hearing 
or  report  wlilch  Interests  you.  If  it's  avail- 
able. He  will  be  happy  to  sen  you  copies  of 
his  addresses  on  Important  issue  of  the  day. 
Become  fumillar  with  the  important  matters 
before  Congress.  Get  the  feel  of  Congress' 
workings:  try  to  understand  and  appreciate 
your  Congressman's  problems.  Secure  from 
him  a  printed  list  of  6cnators  snd  Reprs- 
sentatlves  snd  their  committees. 

8.  Write  your  Congress  on  important  Issties 
of  the  day:  Your  Congresf>man  will  b«  happy 
to  get  ths  benefit  of  your  judgment  on 
stKnlflcsnt  public  sffstrs,  rtr»t,  however,  get 
the  fn(-t»  on  tlis  Inhusb,  and  then  thtuk  thsm 
out,  Writs  briefly,  resprcifully,  logtcsly. 
Don't  overdo  It  and  bseome  one  of  the  far* 
too-numsrous  crank  wrltsrs, 

9.  Ixsrelse  your  frsnehtse  wisely;  Voting 
Is  ft  privilege,  not  a  right.  Llsuu  snslyti- 
rally  to  campaign  spseches.  Separate  the 
fact  from  the  fancy,  the  meat  from  the  fat. 
Make  certain  thst  the  men  and  women  for 
whom  you  vote  have  the  knowledge,  the 
ability,  the  experience,  the  character  to 
represent  your  compatriots  snd  yourself 
well.  Make  certain  that  they  regard  public 
office  as  a  public  trust. 

10.  If  you  are  qualified,  enter  politics  your- 
self: If  you.  yourself,  have  the  qualifications 
and  the  time,  the  health,  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  be  a  legislative  trustee  for  the  people, 
give  the  people  the  benefit  of  your  worth. 
But  remember  that  you  cannot  leap  into  the 
highest  public  office  in  one  jump:  you  must 
prept-u-e  yourself  for  progressively  higher 
leadership  by  working  your  way  up  the  politi- 
cal ladder. 

Thirty-nine  women  have  held  congres- 
sional seats.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
women  now  hold  office  in  39  State  legUla- 
ttires.  Thousands  hold  Important  public 
positions  formerly  held  exclusively  by  men. 
But  what  is  most  Important,  70.000,000  Jane 
Citizens  can  grow  and  develop  an  increased 
understanding  of  politics  and  make  an  in- 
creasing contribution  to  politics. 


Memo  No.  5— This  Time  for  the  Benefit  of 
People  With  Long  Memories 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Saturday.  June  29,  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  four  times 
this  week  I  have  addressed  the  House 


with  sjjeeches  under  the  title  of  "Memos 
for  People  With  Short  Memories"  calling 
attention  to  the  disgraceful  and  danger- 
ous manner  in  which  President  Tru- 
man's emergency  labor  legislation  Is  be- 
ing permitted  to  kthguish  on  the  Speak- 
er's desk  without  even  being  assigned  to 
a  conference  committee. 

Today  I  want  to  address  my  remarks 
to  people  with  long  memories  instead  of 
those  with  memories  so  short  that  they 
cannot  recall  the  labor  disturbances 
which  paralyzed  this  country  a  few  short 
weeks  ago  and  which — imless  we  pass  the 
President's  emergency  legislation — may 
well  again  plague  our  Republic  soon  after 
Congress  begins  its  summer  recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  address  this  question  to 
the  oldest  Member  of  this  body,  the 
Member  with  the  longest  memory,  and 
whichever  Member  has  most  studiously 
and  sustainingly  followed  the  actions 
reported  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
When  before  if  ever  in  the  history  of 
Congress  have  we  seen  a  situation  like 
the  one  now  confronting  us  In  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
addressed  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
requesting  authority  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency and  found  his  congressional  party 
leaders  so  unrespon.ilve  to  his  recom- 
mendations an<^  so  Indifferent  to  his  rea- 
soning thnt  they  do  not  even  appoint  a 
conference  committee  to  attempt  to  ad- 
Just  legislative  dlfferencca  between  the 
two  Houses  so  that  the  requested  Icgli- 
latlor.  can  be  passed? 

Mr.  SpMktr,  I  offer  the  foregoing 
questkm  as  h  foremost  Item  for  collrctors 
of  t04  questions,  X  believe  tt  esiftbllshet 
a  record.  I  think  It  is  «  sad  and  un- 
fortunaie  record  but  I  doubt  if  ever  be- 
fore have  the  leaders  of  a  President's 
party  reflected  so  little  Interest  and  con- 
fidence in  the  recommendations  of  a 
President  of  their  party — at  a  time  when 
they  have  working  majorities  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress — that  they  have 
failed  to  appoint  the  committees  essen- 
tial to  carrying  out  the  President's  sug- 
gestions. 

Let  somebody  with  a  longer  memory 
than  mine  .  correct  the  record.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  am  wrong.  And.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  somebody  in  authority  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  pre.«;s  for  action  now  to  get 
approval  of  the  President's  strike  con- 
trol recommendptions  or  let  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  prepare  to  accept  full  and 
public  responsibility  for  any  labor  dis- 
turbances which  may  occur  in  the  month 
ahead. 


The  Barden  Bill  and  Texas  Schools 


STA'TEMCNT   rOR   COMMriTES    ON    CDtX-ATIOM    ON 

M.  a.  43a« 

In  looking  at  national  legislation  designed 
for  particular  use.  such  as  the  Barden  bill 
on  vocational  education,  we  are  apt  to  fall  to 
see  the  trees  because  the  forest  la  so  big.  In 
an  attempt  to  understand  what  it  would 
mean  to  me  as  a  Representative.  I  have  ob- 
tained data  on  the  need  for  an  expanded 
program  in  my  State,  Texas,  and  In  my  home 
congressional  district.  Perhaps  this  data 
will  aid  other  members  of  this  committee  to 
bring  the  bill  into  sharper  focus. 

The  acute  problem  In  Texas  is  one  of  ex- 
pansion. This  Is  not  an  artificially  induced 
problem:  During  the  war.  nuiny  classes  and 
services  were  closed  down  and  obtaining 
teachers  was  difficult;  and  normal  expansion 
and  growth  was  virtually  at  a  standstill. 
This  brief  rUtisUcal  table  tells  the  story: 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  29.  1946 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  given  me,  I  include 
a  statement  for  the  Record  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation In  connection  with  its  consid- 
eration of  the  Barden  bill.  The  state- 
ment follows: 


Another  State-wide  problem  grows  out  of 
the  normal  evolution  In  Texas  of  the  Junior 
college  system  Recognised  by  Btats  appro- 
priation within  the  past  f«w  years  as  a  logical 
Intermediate  step  In  our  educational  ma- 
chinery, these  AChoots  reprss#nt  for  many, 
many  atud^nts  sti  txtsnslon  of  high  school 
whirh  will  nomi^lM  sll  nf  tiMir  tOIWM  eduea* 
timiHi  trainins  M^nos  tbe  ienaliial  eoiiiies 
In  vocsttons  otersd  l»  Um  junlee  eelletes  b*> 
corns  of  prtme  Mmortaaef,  The  Jtiolor  sul* 
Isass  bsvs  advised  our  tuts  bawd  for  ?f>e«' 
tlonsi  tralnmc  thst  they  fesi  funds  sllmt#d 
to  arts  scttooU  sbrnild  bs  principally  admin* 
UUred  ihrouth  tbstr  farllltlrs  insofar  sa 
thess  termlnsi  eoufMS  In  the  vocations  quali- 
fy. The  State  bosrd  also  advIsM  ma  that 
there  Is  no  dl^Msltlon  to  disagree  with  them 
on  this  contention. 

Our  able  State  executive  director.  Mr.  W  E. 
Lowry,  also  makes  this  pertinent  comment: 
"Undoubtedly,  the  first  additions  to  the  pro- 
gram should  be  In  the  field  of  vocational 
guidance  '  •  •  they  bring  an  occupa- 
tional stirvey  and  vocational  guidance  service 
to  every  child  In  the  public  schools  of  Texas." 

This  Is  a  field  of  education  which  we  are 
Just  beginning  to  appreciate  and  apeak  ing  for 
the  State  board  for  vocational  education,  we 
feel  that  too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed 
upon  this  prospect  of  helping  youngsters  find 
theniselves  early  in  life. 

Now.  to  bring  this  need  even  closer  home 
and  to  state  it  In  terms  of  the  needs  of 
school  children  (as  well  as  adult  classee) 
in  one  Oongreasman's  lO-county  district: 

In  vocational  homemaklng  we  have  28  pro- 
grams operating.  Expansions  are  needed  In 
Bastrop.  Johnson  City.  Burnet.  Lockbsrt. 
LuUng.  San  Marcos,  Buda,  Kyle.  Manor. 
Georgetown.  Round  Rock.  Taylor,  and  Thrall. 
New  departments  are  needed  in  Elgin. 
Bastrop,  Blanco.  Marble  Falls.  Brlggs.  Lock- 
hart.  Prairie  Lea.  Martindale.  Fentress.  Lyt- 
ton  Springs.  Dripping  Springs.  Austin.  Manor, 
Pflugerville.  Granger.  Florence,  Jarrell,  t*«n- 
der,  and  Liberty  Hill. 

In  agricultural  education  we  have  18  active 
departments.  Departments  were  closed  dur- 
ing the  war  at  Blanco.  Snook.  Marble  Falls. 
Luling.  Manor.  Georgetown.  Hutto.  Liberty 
Hill.  Taylor.  Friendship,  and  Andlce  and  need 
to  be  reopened.  New  departments  are  needed 
at  Bastrop.  McDade,  Paige,  SomervUle. 
Bertram.  Briggs.  San  Marcos.  Dripping 
Springs.  Pflugerville,  Burton.  Lcander,  Flor- 
ence. Copeland.  and  Jarrell. 

Distributive  education  comparatively  Is  a 
new  field.    During  tije  past  year  we  have  held 
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classes  for  adults  at  Austin.  Brenham.  Burnet, 
Elgin.  Glddings.  Lexington.  Marble  Falls, 
Bastrop,  and  Taylor.  This  program,  I  am 
advised  by  our  State  director,  is  relatively 
undeveloped  because  it  was  launched  20  years 
later  than  other  vocational  services.  We 
should  have  a  high-school  program  In  these 


urge  to  keep  the  legislative  branch  abreast  of 
its  responsibilities? 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  see  how  Members 
of  the  House  can  face  their  constituents  this 
summer  without  having  approved  this  pro- 
gressive measure.  It  Is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  approving  or  disapproving  a  sound 


unilateral  and  Irresponsible  use  o'  power  by 
any  nation. 

B  We  believe  that  we  must  make  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  West  meaningful  to  the  hun- 
gry and  desperate  people  of  Europe  and  Asia 
by  throwing  the  weight  of  our  Influence  be- 
hind every  policy  in  Europe  atd  Asia  which 
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rial  Interests  which  seek  to  prevent  it  must 
be  overcome. 

(b)  Economic  policies  connected  with  and 
flowing  from  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement 
and  making  for  a  free  and  mutual  flow  of 
goods  between  the  nations. 


The  Qieese  and  Dairy  Indnstiy  of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


during  a  Wisconsin  vacation.  Youll  agree 
cheese  has  never  been  more  tantalising  than 
when  sliced  frcmi  the  wheel,  loaf,  or  daisy  In 
the  spicy  redolence  of  a  storage  room  by  the 
knife  of  the  craftsman  who  made  it. 
There  was  a  day  when  New  York  was  the 


k 


Uiis  week  I  have  addressea  me  House      mem  iouows; 
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cUisefl  for  adults  at  Austin.  Brenham.  Burnet, 
Elgin.  Giddings,  Lexington,  Marble  Falls, 
Bastrop,  and  Taylor.  This  program,  I  am 
advised  by  cur  State  director,  la  relatively 
undeveloped  because  it  was  launched  20  years 
later  than  other  vocational  services.  We 
should  hare  a  high-school  program  in  these 
towns:  Austin.  Brenham,  Georgetown,  Lock- 
hart.  LuKng.  San  Marcos,  Smithville,  and 
Taylor.  In  addition  there  should  be  at  least 
three  traveling  Instructors  employed  to  train 
workers  in  the  smaller  towns  in  courses  last- 
ing from  1  to  3  months.  The  University  of 
Texas  should  have  funds  for  a  teacher  train- 
ing and  specialist  training  program.  In  all. 
the  State  board  estimates  a  need  for  $66,400 
for  a  proper  development  of  this  field  of  voca- 
tional training. 

In  trade  and  Industrial  education,  only 
two  cities  out  of  this  10 -county  area  are  now 
served — Taylor  and  Austin.  Training  in  nine 
occupations  ts  offered  at  each  city  I  do  not 
have  the  data  on  the  expansion  needs  for 
this  phase  of  the  training. 

I  think  there  can  be  in  the  minds  or  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  no  doi  bt  as  to  the 
wide  success  of  this  program  of  vocational 
education,  since  It  was  first  launched  In  19U 
to  train  men  how  to  be  better  farmers.  Its 
evolution  since  that  time  has  been  natural 
pnd  steady  and  is  now  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cational forces  of  this  coimtry.  The  Texas 
State  board  for  vocations^  education  assures 
me  of  the  merits  of  the  Barden  bill,  and  1 
hope  this  brief  picture  of  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  in  my  State  may  prove  helpful  to 
the  committee. 


Modernizing  Confess 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  29.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  modernizing  our  legislative  ma- 
chinery is  one  the  whole  country  senses 
and  every  Congressman  acknowledges. 
The  following  editorial  from  a  Washing- 
ton paper  this  week  urges  that  we  con- 
sider this  problem  before  Congress  re- 
cesses, so  that  the  next  Congress  will  not 
have  to  work  under  the  handicaps  that 
have  faced  previoiis  ones: 

T7P   TO   1HK    SPZAKES 

What  Is  the  House  going  to  do  with  the 
legislative  reorganisation  bill?  Ever  since 
the  Senate  passed  this  reform  measure  2 
weeks  ago  the  public  has  been  looking 
eagerly  for  the  answer.  None  has  been  forth- 
coming. Speaker  Ratbuut  has  not  yet  given 
his  nod  of  approval.  It  seems  inconceivable 
that  he  Intends  to  sabotage  the  bill.  Yet 
every  day  that  passes  with  the  measure  side- 
tracked on  the  Speakers  desk  Impairs  the 
chaiice  of  It  being  passed  at  the  present 
session. 

The  prestige  of  the  House  is  thus  clearly 
at  stake.  The  Senate  came  through  with  a 
resounding  demand  that  our  legislative  ma- 
chinery be  modernized.  In  the  face  of 
growing  skepticism  as  to  the  ability  of  a 
democratic  system  to  meet  the  complex 
problems  of  our  day  In  an  acceptable  man- 
ner, the  Senate  struck  out  boldly  for  con- 
solidation of  leadership,  for  more  expert 
service,  better  fiscal  controls,  fewer  commit- 
tees, higher  salaries,  and  more  workable  rules. 
Beblnd  the  strength  which  the  bill  attained 
w»s  a  feeling  that  streamlining  is  Imperative 
to  save  representative  government.  Is  the 
House  less  conscious  than  the  Senate  of  the 


urge  to  keep  the  legislative  branch  abreast  of 
Its  responsibilities? 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  see  how  Members 
of  the  House  can  face  their  constituents  this 
cummer  without  having  approved  this  pro- 
gressive measure.  It  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  approving  or  disapproving  a  sound 
national  policy.  Rather  this  Is  a  test  of  will- 
ingness to  let  our  policy-making  machinery 
function  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
cess. The  House  can  neither  ignore  this  bill 
nor  emasculate  It  without  cutting  heavily 
Into  Its  prestige  and  weakening  its  own  posi- 
tion In  the  governmental  set-up. 

We  say  that  because  the  vote  in  the  Senate 
clearly  shows  a  determination  to  rectify  the 
weaknesses  in  Its  own  organization.  No 
doubt  ways  vrill  be  found  to  bring  about  most 
of  the  reforms  it  has  voted  even  if  the  House 
should  prove  recalcitrant.  The  result  will  be 
to  build  up  confidence  in  the  Senate  and 
tear  it  down  in  the  House.  If  the  Senate 
sets  up  the  policy  committees  it  has  approved 
and  the  House  acquires  no  such  committees, 
th*"  great  advantage  of  the  Senate  in  shaping 
the  national  policy  will  be  obvious.  But  it 
is  not  enough  to  point  to  such  advantages  In 
a  reorganized  legislative  body.  So  acute  is 
the  need  for  congressional  reform  that  any 
men  who  take  upon  themselves  the  onus  of 
defeating  the  work  of  the  La  Follette-Mon- 
roney  committee  in  this  field  will  be,  In  sober 
truth,  gravedlggers  of  democracy. 

We  only  hope  that  the  Speaker  and  his 
lieutenants  sense  the  urgency  and  impor- 
tance of  the  Issue  that  the  Senate  has  de- 
posited In  their  laps.  There  Is  yet  time  to 
act,  and  to  act  properly.  If  the  bill  Is  not 
to  be  referred  to  the  House  segment  of  the 
La  Follette-Monroney  committee,  it  can  be 
sent  to  the  floor  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
Its  provisions  are  well  understood.  We  sus- 
pect that  they  are  generally  approved  by  the 
rank  and  file  In  the  House  as  elsewhere. 
That  rank  and  file  are  looking  to  the  Speaker 
to  give  the  bill  a  green  light. 


Foreign  Policy  of  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action — Statement  of  Principles 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
of  principles  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Foreign  Policy  or  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action 
(Submitted    by    James    Loeb,    Jr.,    national 
director — Prepared  and  adopted  by  the  na- 
tional board  of  directors,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Relnhold  Niebuhr) 
The  Union  for  Democratic  Action  seeks  to 
rally  liberal  and  progressive  opinion  of  Amer- 
ica around  the  following  objectives  of  foreign 
policy  : 

A.  We  believe  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
In  the  coming  decades  depends  neither  upon 
pure  constitutional  schemes  nor  upon  uni- 
lateral policies  of  strategic  defense.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  development  of  s  system  of 
mutual  security,  for  which  the  beginning 
lies  In  the  United  Nations  Organization.  The 
progressive  movement  must  be  critical  of  the 


unilateral  and  irresponsible  use  o'  power  by 
any  nation. 

B  We  believe  that  we  must  make  the  de- 
mociacy  of  the  West  meaningful  to  the  hun- 
gry and  desperate  people  of  Europe  and  Asia 
by  throwing  the  weight  of  our  Influence  be- 
hind every  policy  in  Europe  ard  Asia  which 
offers  the  people  economic  security  within  the 
framework  of  freedom.  The  conservative 
tendency  to  equate  democracy  rrerely  v.'lth 
"free  elections"  or  "free  enterprise"  and  to 
deny  the  nations  help  In  achieving  economic 
order  and  security  must  be  resiste  i. 

C.  We  believe  that  a  long-reng  policy  of 
education  wil'  be  required  to  make  clear  to 
our  Nation  and  to  all  nations  that  the  world 
community  ultimately  demands  organs  of 
world  order  more  perfect  than  those  now  de- 
vised. On  the  other  hand,  we  must  Insist 
that  this  goal  must  be  approached  step  by 
step,  so  that  tentative  forms  of  mutual  trust, 
now  established,  be  not  destroyed. 

More  specifically,  these  three  principles  of 
foreign  policy  means: 

A 

1.  We  must  continue  to  setic  fc  mutual 
agreements  with  Russia.  The  progresfive 
movement  in  America  must  find  a  solid  posi- 
tion between  those  who  regard  Russia  as  the 
fixed  point  of  international  virtue  and  those 
who  hate  and  fear  Russia  to  the  point  of 
supporting  every  policy  which  widens  the 
gulf  between  Russia  and  the  West.  It  Is  es- 
sential to  develop  a  positive  democratic  pro- 
gram on  which  mutual  understanding  can 
be  developed  among  all  nations  of  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Worlds 

2.  Purely  strategic  policies,  either  of  yield- 
ing or  standing  firm  In  our  relations  to  Rus- 
sla,  are  themselves  fruitless.  It  Is  apparent 
that  peace  cannot  be  preserved  either  by  the 
division  of  Europe  and  Asia  Into  spheres  of 
influence,  or  by  the  effort  of  either  Russia  or 
the  West  to  dominate  these  continents.  We 
must  make  It  clear  to  Rucsla  and  the  world, 
by  opposing  any  American  Imperialist  poli- 
cies or  those  of  other  nations,  that  our  op- 
position to  Russian  imperialism  Is  because  It 
is  Imperialism,  not  because  It  Is  Russian. 
Russia  and  the  West  mtist  finally  cooperate 
to  give  political  stability  and  economic 
hea'th  to  the  continents  which  lie  between 
them.  In  seeking  for  higher  strategies  of 
mutual  accord  to  gain  this  end,  the  progres- 
sive movement  must  be  as  critical  of  purely 
strategic  and  unilateral  tchemes  of  the  West 
as  of  those  of  Russia.  Such  schemes  are  not 
meant  to  prevent  war  but  to  strengthen  the 
one  side  or  the  other  for  the  event  of  war. 

3.  We  believe  that  atomic  energv  In  our 
own  country  should  be  under  civilian  control 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  dominated 
by  military  consideration. 

We  believe  that  the  report  of  the  State  De- 
partment committee,  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  United  Nations  Atomic  Development 
Authority,  represents  the  most  hopeful  pos- 
sibility of  a  solution  for  the  atomi  ;-energy 
problem.  It  avoids  the  opposite  dangers  of 
either  holding  the  atomic  secret  as  an  exclu- 
sive possession,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  shar- 
ing it  with  the  world,  on  the  other,  before 
there  are  adequate  instruments  of  control. 
We  believe  that  the  neutralization  of  fission- 
able material  will  help  to  develop  the  con- 
structive uses  of  nuclear  energy  on  an  inter- 
national scale,  while  the  complete  interna- 
tional control  of  all  sources  and  processes  of 
atomic  energy  will  prevent  Its  irresponsible 
use.  The  elimination  of  the  big-power  veto 
as  applied  to  all  phases  of  atomic  energy  is 
Ifnperative. 

4.  The  progressive  movement  must  support 
every  measure  which  makes  for  a  tolerable 
relationship  between  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth  and  an  Impov- 
erished world.    That  means  the  suppdirt  of: 

(a)  Every  measure.  Including  rationing, 
which  will  prompt  us  to  share  our  abundance 
with  a  starving  world.  The  American  people 
are  ready  for  a  rationmg  program.    The  spe- 
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rial  Interests  which  seek  to  prevent  It  must 
be  overcome. 

(b)  Economic  policies  connected  with  and 
flowing  from  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement 
and  making  for  a  free  and  mutual  flow  of 
goods  between  the  nations. 

(c)  Generous  loans  at  low  Interest  for 
postwar  reconstruction  among  war-ravaged 
nations  until  such  time  as  normal  conditions 
will  make  the  credit  resources  of  the  World 
Bank  and  World  Fund  adequate.  Consider- 
ing the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  economy 
of  full  employment  in  a  nation  of  high-pro- 
ductive power,  such  loans  are  in  our  national 
interest.  Interest  rates  ought  to  be  low,  not 
as  a  matter  of  charity  but  of  good  business. 

• 

1.  The  progressive  movement  must  insist 
that  the  democratic  reconstruction  of  EXirope 
and  Asia  requires  that  economic  and  property 
issues  be  dealt  with  radically  The  primary 
way  to  combat  Conuuxmist  dictatorship  and 
the  extension  of  totalitarianism  In  Europe 
and  Asia  is  to  support  those  political  move- 
ments which  .^eek  to  establish  economic  se- 
curity and  Industrial  democracy  within  the 
framework  of  freedom.  We  must  cease  to 
follow  policies  which  Increase  economic  con- 
fusion and  extend  th^  political  vacuum, 
which  totalitarianism  then  fills.  Europe  can- 
not achieve  economic  health  without  wide- 
scale  planning  In  terms  of  social  democracy. 
If  American  power,  under  the  Influence  of 
Anaerican  conservatism,  cuts  off  this  alterna- 
tive, western  as  well  as  eastern  Europe  will 
be  delivered  into  totalitarian  hands. 

2  Any  sign  or  symbol  of  a  military  alliance 
t>etween  ourselves  aiKl  Britain  must  be 
sToided.  Every  military  question  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  q\iest  for  a  wider  accord 
among  all  the  powers.  Within  this  frame- 
work the  progressive  movement  must  seek  to 
understand  and  Mippcn^  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  all  other  imperial  powers  in  any 
efforts  that  are  made  to  find  democratic  solu- 
tions for  their  Inherited  problems  of  colonial- 
ism and  Imperialism.  In  this  connection  we 
heartily  endorse  the  offer  of  freedom  to  India 
made  by  the  British  Labor  government,  and 
Its  proposal  to  withdraw  from  Egypt  which 
It  is  already  beginning. 

It  Is  particxilarly  Important  that  Britain 
and  America  seek  to  solve  l>oth  their  eco- 
nomic and  political  Issues  by  mutual  rather 
than  unUateral  action.  The  Palestinian 
problem  is  a  vivid  example  of  this  necessity. 
The  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Pales- 
tine Is  a  step  toward  a  solution.  It  Is  essen- 
tial, however,  that  Britain  should  not  evade 
resp^msibillty  for  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  and  that  America 
should  support  the  solution  Jointly  arrived 
at,  by  such  political  and  economic  aid  as  may 
be  necessary.  We  advocate  that  this  issue  as 
other  similar  issues  become  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  the  United  Nations  in  due  course. 
Both  countries  should  resist  the  temptation 
to  make  unilateral  use  of  power,  either  eco- 
nomic or  political. 

c 

1.  The  progressive  movement  must  Join 
with  other  world  peace  organi2Mtlons  In 
showing  the  inadequacies  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  which  gives  the  great 
powers  excessive  authority  in  the  council  of 
nations  and  which  offers  no  constitutional 
security  against  war. 

2.  The  progressive  movement  must,  how- 
ever, l>e  astute  enough  not  to  allow  these 
more  ultimate  demands  to  interfere  with  the 
achievement  of  an  immediately  operative 
system  of  mutual  security  which  will  give  us 
some  security  until  stronger  foundations  can 
be  built.  If  the  world  is  plunged  Into  war 
in  the  next  decades,  it  will  be  small  comfort 
that  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  a  pure 
idealism.  Our  task  is  to  build  provisional 
bridges  across  deep  chasms  of  mistrust  and 
fear  We  may  fall  In  the  task  But  if  we 
fall,  our  dvillzatton  Is  lost,  no  matter  what 
Ultimate  ideals  It  may  have  cherished. 


The  Cheese  and  Dairy  Indnstry  of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  many 
times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  address  my  col- 
leagues on  the  glories  of  my  State's 
luscious,  aromatic  varieties  of  nutritious 
delectable  cheese.  I  have  invited  my 
weary  Senatorial  brethren  to  come  to 
visit  God's  country  for  refreshment  and 
relaxation  as  v/ell  as  for  healthful  eating 
of  Wisconsin's  products.  Reinforcing 
my  appeal  I  should  now  hke  uiumimous 
consent  that  there  be  reproduced  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  in  the 
July  1946  issue  of  the  magazine.  Holi- 
day, a  splendid  article  entitled  "Bring 
Your  Own  Crackers."  It  takes  the  read- 
er on  an  Intriguing  tour  of  Wisconsin's 
cheese  factories  which  make  virtually 
every  type  of  cheese  produced  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  I  understand  that  the 
article  was  prepared  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  our  Badger  State  department  of 
agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

BxtNO    Totnt    Own    Crackeks    to    a    Chexsx 

Dream    in    Wisconsin,    Oxrr   Wbzrx    the 

"BLtJE"  Begins  to  Ripen  I 

(By  Phil  Drotnlog) 

It  Is  my  contention  that  a  vacation  should 
gratify  the  palate  as  weU  as  the  spirit.  So 
let  me  Introduce  a  novel  variation  for  your 
next  holiday— If  you  spoid  It  In  Wisconsin. 
The  one  prerequisite  ts  that  you  go  for  cheese, 
If  you  do.  you  may  visit  a  veritable  dream- 
land of  cheese  factories,  chat  with  the  lusty 
experts  who  run  them,  and — most  Impor- 
tant— sample  cheeses,  some  of  which  you 
never  realised  were  made  in  America,  untU 
you're  Roquefort-blue  In  the  face. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  gourmet  protested  that 
only  Llmburg.  Belgium,  produced  good  Llm- 
burger  cheese;  that  poignant,  crumbly 
Roquefori  was  worthy  of  the  name  only 
when  It  came  from  the  C^vennes  district  of 
France;  and  that  real  Swiss  cheese  must  be 
imported  fiom  Switzerland.  So  when  the 
war  restricted  Imports,  the  gourmet  heaved 
a  sigh  and  prepared  to  go  cbeeseless  In  most 
cases  he  required  plenty  of  convincing  before 
admitting  that  virtually  every  foreign  type 
of  cheese  is  made  In  America. 

Take  Roquefort,  for  example.  One  day  a 
shepherd  forgot  his  lunch  of  curd  in  the 
Roquefort  caves  of  France.  Weeks  later,  to 
save  a  sou,  he  ate  the  moldy  mess.  It  was 
terrific  The  cheese  he  accidentally  dis- 
covered now  Is  also  produced  In  Wisconsin, 
In  man-made  caves  or  limestone  caverns 
along  tbo  Miasissippt.  Although  made  from 
the  milk  of  cows  instead  of  sheep,  and  artifi- 
cially cultured  with  mold,  this  blue-veined 
cheese  has  deceived  many  an  alleged  connois- 
seur. 

CHEESE  GOES  WEST 

Roquefort  is  only  one  of  many  foreign- 
type  cheeses  which  have  gone  native  In 
America.  The  man  who  loves  to  smack  his 
lips  over  grated  Parmesan  on  spaghetti 
will  find  this  nutUke  dry  cheese  in  Wiscon- 
sin; those  who  prefer  the  sweet,  caramel-ltke 
prlraoBt  of  Norway,  or  the  salty,  pear-shaped 
provolette  of  Italy,  can  sample  those,  too. 


during  a  Wisconsin  vacation.  You  11  agree 
cheese  has  never  been  more  tantalising  than 
when  sliced  from  the  wheel,  loaf,  or  daisy  in 
the  spicy  redolence  of  a  storage  room  by  ttva 
knife  of  the  craftsman  who  made  It. 

There  was  a  day  when  New  York  was  the 
leading  cheese-producing  State,  but  today 
Wisconsin  produces  about  nine  pounds  for 
every  one  made  in  New  York.  In  1944.  Wis- 
consin's ambitious  cheese  makers  turned  out 
474.698.000  pounds  of  cheese — Just  under 
half  of  the  national  total. 

If  that  doesn't  sound  like  a  lot  of  cheese, 
consider  that  the  average  per  capita  con- 
sumption in  America  Is  only  6  pounds 
a  year  and  you  probably  won't  be  tempted 
to  start  eating  through  it. 

Tiny  Wisconsin  cheese  factories,  nestled 
in  the  verdant  hills  of  the  dairy  coxuiUy. 
make  three-fourths  of  the  familiar  golden 
Cheddar  (American)  cheese  produced  in  the 
United  States.  The  combined  efforts  at 
nearly  1.500  crossroads  cheese  factorte*  go 
to  produce  nearly  10  times  as  much  Ameri- 
can cheese  as  any  other  State,  TO  percent 
of  the  Nation's  blue-mold  cheese,  about  half 
of  the  Italian  cheese,  and  some  60  percent 
of  the  Umburger,  to  name  only  a  few. 

WeU.  bring  your  own  crackers,  and  Jet^  be 
off.  Well  not  only  supply  the  cheese  but 
stop  at  the  State  capltol  In  Madison,  and 
secure  a  copy  at  the  Dalryland  Cookbook, 
complied  from  recipes  submitted  by  nearly 
njOOO  cheese-conscious  Wisconsin  house- 
wives. 

Leaving  Madison  on  highway  18.  our  cheese 
trail  reaches  south  toward  the  Swiss  colony 
at  New  Glarus.  You  will  pass  many  autos 
whose  licenses  proudly  proclaim  that  WU?- 
consin  is  America's  dalryland.  and  perhaps 
some  roadside  signs  bearing  couplets  which 
boast : 

If  she  has  dimples  on  her  knees. 
She  eats  pure  Wisconsin  cheese. 

New  Glarus  is  the  nudeus  of  the  Swles- 
cheese  Industry,  one  of  the  first  types  made 
In  Wisconsin.  The  colony  was  settled  in  1845 
when  Switierland  suffered  a  dlaastnnis  fam- 
ine and  the  government  of  the  Swiss  canton 
Gianjs,  hoping  to  alleviate  the  suffering  by 
reducing  population,  sent  two  emissaries  to 
America  to  investigate  the  new  lands  which 
were  lieing  opened. 

The  adrance  agents  scoured  the  Mississippi 
Blver  Valley,  but  not  until  they  saw  the 
rugged  hllla  and  vslleys  of  the  Svigsr  River 
did  they  know  their  search  was  over.  As- a 
result,  on  Augtist  IS.  1945.  106  poverty- 
stricken  Swiss  arrived  to  settle  on  1.300  acres 
of  land.  They  bought  cows  and  began  msk- 
Ing  the  Emmenthaler  cheese  of  their  home- 
land. They  even  retained  the  custom  of 
making  a  wheel  of  cheese  for  each  new-bom 
daughter,  not  to  be  served  until  the  girl's 
wedding  dsy. 

Today  New  Olarus  malntain.s  much  of  Its 
Old  World  flavor.  If  you  arrive  during  Lat>or 
Day  week  end.  you  may  find  homes  and  stores 
empty,  because  the  entire  populace  Is  In  a 
nearby  glade  acting  in  the  annual  presenta- 
tion of  the  Wilhelm  Tell  play.  When  you 
have  watched  Tell  wield  his  crossbow  on  the 
traditional  apple  vou  may  want  to  complete 
the  picture  by  visiting  the  local  Swiss  mu- 
seum and  the  chalet  built  by  Edwin  Barlow, 
director  of  the  plsy. 

Swiss-cheese  factories  in  Green  County 
produce  abotJt  80.000.000  pounds  of  cheese 
each  year — the  salty-sweet  Emmenthaler 
type  with  the  distinctive  "eyes."  made  In 
htige  wheels  which  average  200  pounds  in 
weight.  New  Glarus  and  the  county  seat, 
Monroe,  are  surrounded  by  more  than  900 
factories  which  turn  out  a  large  share  of  the 
Swiss  and  Llmburger  cheese  made  in  America. 

Llmbtirger  cheese  making  has  changed  Ut- 
tle  from  the  methods  used  back  In  Llmburg. 
Belgium.  The  cheese,  when  first  taken  from 
the  vats  and  cut  into  I -pound  brieka.  taaa 
not  yet  acquired  Its  distinctive  odor  But  It 
assumes  character  during  the  S  weeks  It  IlM 
on  shelves  in  the  cellar,  siowiy  accumulatlag 
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fatl,  our  clTlllzatton  Is  lost,  no  matter  wbat 
uliimate  ideals  it  may  have  cherished. 


prlraoBt  of  Norway,  or  the  salty,  pear-8ba{>ed 
provolett«  of  It«iy.  can  sample  those,  too. 


assumes  character  during  the  3  weeks  It  Ilea 

on  shelves  In  the  cellar,  slowly  accumulatlo( 
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m  yellow  mold.  Every  other  day  It  is 
"smeared"  (the  whiskers  are  rubbed  off  by 
hand),  and  at  the  end  of  3  weeks  It  is 
wrapped  In  parchment,  manlla  paper,  and 
foil.  Anotber  3  weeks  of  storage  in  the 
cellar  and  you  will  be  able  to  find  it  in  the 
dark. 

In  the  early  1870'8  when  New  Glarus  cheese 
makers  began  bringing  Limburger  to  Monroe 
to  be  sent  to  eastern  markets,  school  children 
held  their  noses  as  the  wagons  passed  by  An 
ordinance  was  proposed  to  ban  the  product 
from  the  streets  But  when  money  from  the 
cheese  began  rolling  in  Monroe  changed  its 
attitude.  What  has  been  a  smell  became  an 
aroma 

Driving  through  the  countryside  en  route 
to  another  cheese  factory  you  may  be  en- 
chanted in  late  afternoon,  as  a  herd  of  low- 
ing cattle  moves  along  a  hillside,  to  hear  the 
hardy  Swiss  herdsman's  yodel  echo  from  the 
hills  Most  of  the  natives  are  descendants  of 
that  early  band  of  rugged  Swiss  pioneers  and 
cling  flrmly  to  tradition 

TRANSPt  ANTED   SWrTZEELAND 

Perhaps  you  will  drive  west  from  New 
Olarus  on  Highway  No.  39  and  stop  a  few 
miles  out  at  the  Pecatonica  cheese  factory. 
It  is  a  typical  Wisconsin  factoi^.  nestled  In  a 
picturesque  glen  at  a  crossroads. 

Like  almost  every  other  cheese  factory,  it 
has  a  ground  floor  of  tile,  and  Is  topped  by 
a  neatly  painted  second  story  of  clapboard. 
It  Is  typical,  too.  In  its  turn-over,  receiving 
milk  Uom  about  25  farmers  and  turning  out 
3  or  4  wheels  of  Swiss  cheese  a  day 

Inside,  working  in  the  clean,  sweet  frag- 
rance that  prevails  in  a  well-scrubbed  dairy, 
you  will  tJnd  John  Metzger.  the  Swiss  cheese 
maker,  who  has  operated  the  factory  for 
years  He  knows  cheese  as  a  diamond  mer- 
chant knows  gems 

Each  of  four  gleammg  copper  kettles  holds 
2,000  pounds  of  mUk  which  is  heated  at  a 
temperature  of  122*  Fahrenheit  and  becomes 
300  pounds  of  curd,  and  later,  200  pounds  of 
cheese 

John  will  add  the  rennet  and  bacteria  cul- 
tures which  cause  the  milk  to  curdle  and  the 
eyes  to  form,  and  while  It  is  heating  he  and 
his  helper  will  stir  the  mixture  with  the  wire 
blades  of  a  'Swiss  harp."  You  will  see  them 
pick  up  a  spring-steel  blade  and  skillfully 
whip  a  bit  of  cheesecloth  around  the  great 
mass  of  curd  and  lift  it  from  the  kettle  with 
a  block  and  tackle  which  conveys  it  to  a 
nearby  drain  board  There  it  is  pressed  into 
a  wheel.  After  soaking  for  3  days  In  brine.  It 
is  hand-rubbed  with  salt  and  shelved  for  2 
or  3  months  of  aging. 

Next,  John  will  take  you  into  his  storage 
room  and  slice  a  wheel  aged  to  perfection. 
Youll  nibble  a  bite  or  two,  not  wanting  to 
wait  until  you  get  to  your  car.  And  as  you 
drive  off  on  Hlghwey  39  you'll  nibble  some 
more  and  wonder  why  the  rich,  yellow  Em- 
menthaler  never  seems  as  tasty  when  you  buy 
It  in  a  restaurant  or  store. 

Prom  the  Swiss  country  your  route  can 
branch  out  In  a  dozen  directions.  In  any  one 
of  which  youll  find  cheese.  Because  you'll 
protiably  want  to  plan  your  route  to  coincide 
with  a  bout  with  the  husky  muskle  or  the 
wily  trout  in  Wisconsin's  north-woods  vaca- 
tion land  let's  Just  talk  about  other  Wiscon- 
sin cheese  types  and  the  sections  in  which 
they  are  made.  Your  map  will  help  you  to 
decide  which  you  want  to  visit. 

For  Instance,  choose  Mayville.  In  Dodge 
County,  often  called  the  foreign-type  cheese 
center  of  America.  Clustered  around  May- 
vUle  are  factories  making  a  dozen  different 
klhds  of  cheese,  originated  in  as  many  lands, 
and  you'll  have  a  chance  to  marvel  at  the 
way  a  slight  change  In  temperature  or  tech- 
nique can  turn  the  same  basic  ingredients 
Into  cheese  totally  unlike  in  color  and  ap- 
pearance. 

Cook  the  milk  In  a  vat  at  70  degrees  and 
you  may  get  cream  or  cottage  cheese.  Cook 
it  at  92  degrees  and  give  It  a  chance  to  mold, 
and  you  may  have  Limburger.    Cook  It  In  a 


tank  at  around  100  degrees  and  Cheddar  will 
be  the  result;  or  in  a  copper  kettle  at  122 
degrees  and  a  bacterial  culture  to  produce 
the  eyes  will  result  In  Swiss. 

Slight  changes  In  technique  produce 
cheeses  ranging  from  soft,  almost  liquid 
varieties,  to  those  which  are  hard  as  stone 
Take  the  rubbery  curd  of  Cheddar  cheese 
(named  for  the  English  village  in  which  it 
originated),  press  it  Into  a  mold  of  almost 
any  shape,  store  it  for  4  to  8  weeks,  and  you 
have  the  short-held,  mild  American  cheese. 
Store  It  longer— as  long  as  2  years — and  it 
gets  progressively  sharper  and  more  flavorful. 

In  Dodge  County,  at  Rolling  Prairie,  the 
Behle  brothers'  factory  produces  Camembert 
cheese,  the  soft,  flavorful  French  type  so 
highly  regarded  as  an  after-dinner  delicacy. 
In  Mayville  proper,  at  the  factories  of  the 
Purity  Cheese  Co.,  are  made  Edam  and  Gouda 
cheeses,  each  formed  in  a  ball  and  dipped  in 
red  wax.  The  cannon-ball  shape  of  these 
types  traces  to  the  Dutch  practice  of  hauling 
their  product  to  market  in  canal  boats  and 
rolling  the  cheeses  down  a  chute. 

Also  made  in  Dodge  County,  and  yours  to 
And  merely  by  askmg  directions,  are  Bond 
Ost,  a  Swedish  cheese;  the  self-assertive 
Limburger;  the  finest  Cheddar,  Muenster  and 
brick.  At  Juneau  are  factories  making  blue 
cheese,  aged  in  artificial  caves. 

North  from  Dodge  County,  at  Holland,  is 
the  factory  of  the  White  Clover  Dairy  Co. 
Holland  is  a  crossroads  hamlet  south  of  Kau- 
kauna,  home  of  a  hickory-smoked  Cheddar. 
Herds  of  goats  graze  on  hillsides  near  the 
White  Clover  factory,  and  from  their  milk 
is  made  the  sweet,  brownish  goats'-milk 
cheese  of  Norway,  gjetost.  Other  Scandina- 
vian types  are  made  as  well;  the  sweet  and 
spiced  noekkolost,  the  yellow-coated  kum- 
minost.  the  sweet,  caramel-like  primost. 

Still  other  foreign -type  cheeses  are  those 
of  Italian  origin  produced  In  huge  quanti- 
ties by  the  Stella  Cheese  Co.  in  factories  at 
Clayton,  Barronett,  Thorp,  and  other  north- 
ern Wisconsin  villages.  Many  In  many  im- 
usual  shapes  and  sizes,  the  Italian  cheeses 
number  a  dozen  or  more  varieties,  some  of 
which  may  be  totally  new  to  you 

Back  in  1916,  Attllio  Castlgllano,  the  Ital- 
ian consul  at  Duluth,  Minn,  and  Count 
Glulio  Bolognesl.  the  consul  general  at  Chi- 
cago, bought  1,700  acres  of  cut-over  land  near 
Lake  Nebagamon  in  Douglas  County.  Cas- 
tlgllano, a  graduate  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Agriculture  In  Italy,  began  assisting  the  cotint 
in  the  supervision  of  a  dairy  farm, 

PtTTTING    Mn,S    TO  "WORK 

Dairying  In  the  area  increased  to  a  point 
where  the  milk-recelvlng  points  at  Superior, 
Wis.,  could  no  longer  handle  all  the  milk! 
and  the  Italians,  along  with  other  farmers 
m  the  Brule  area,  found  themselves  with- 
out  a  market.  Everyone  was  alarmed  but 
the  resourceful  Castlgllano,  who  found  a 
compatriot.  Prank  Tescarl,  a  former  cheese 
maker  from  Italy. 

They  opened  an  Italian  cheese  factory  In 
the  farmhouse  basement  and,  when  World 
War  I  restricted  Imports,  developed  an  ex- 
tensive market. 

The  technique  of  cheese  making  calls  for 
specialized  skills. 

Take  the  making  of  provoloni.  for  exam- 
ple. From  spotless  vats  comes  fresh  ctord 
which  is  cut  Into  strips.  Spongy  and  soft, 
it  Is  worked  with  long-handled  wooden  pad- 
dles which  slap,  whack,  and  push  It  around 
m  steaming  water.  The  maker  must  know 
his  Job.  for  a  few  seconds  of  overexposure  to 
the  water  wUl  ruin  $800  worth  of  milk  and 
materials. 

"Just  right."  says  the  cheese  maker,  at 
the  precise  moment.  His  assistants  lift  the 
ctird  from  the  vat  with  a  roller  and  begin 
stretching  and  pulling  It  like  taffy.  Later 
It  la  cut  into  25-pound  chunks  which  are 
partially  shaped  by  hand  and  then  placed  In 
perforated  molds  to  drain. 

Italian  cheeses  are  characteristically  well 
salted,  to  give  them  a  tangy  flavor.    The  pro- 


voloni Is  bathed  in  salt  brine  for  2  to  6  days, 
and  then  placed  In  a  net  of  paper  rope  and 
suspended  from  the  celling  of  a  huge  smoking 
room.  In  which  it  forms  a  tough  rind  amid 
swirling  clouds  of  smoke  from  maple  logs. 
This  curing  process  Imparts  a  nutty  flavor 
to  provoloni  which,  when  fresh,  makes  a 
fine  table  cheese,  and  when  older,  a  cheese 
to  be  grated  for  flavoring  foods,  especially 
minestrone  soup  and  spaghetti. 

At  the  Stella  factories  you  will  see  many 
varieties  of  Italian  cheese  using  the  same 
curd,  their  differences  being  largely  in  size 
and  shape.  The  provoloni  has  a  diminutive 
relative,  the  provolette,  which  weighs  only 
5!i  pounds,  but  usually  comes  In  pairs.  The 
caciocavallo.  also  twin  cheeses  connected  by 
a  string,  weigh  2  pounds  and  are  pear-shaped. 
The  same  cheese,  shaped  like  a  sausage,  is 
called  salami. 

Others  are  the  apple  cheese,  created  by  an 
Italian  who  must  have  had  a  sense  of  humor, 
for  it  Is  shaped  like  an  apple  and  decorated 
with  red  wax  like  the  Edam  cheese  of  Holland. 
The  mantica  is  pear-shaped,  but  when 
opened  is  found  to  contain  a  ball  of  sweet 
butter.  The  cheese  Is  an  Insulator  for  pre- 
serving the  butter,  a  practice  valuable  in  the 
heat  of  southern  Europe.  ' 

At  Cumberland  the  Stella  factory  makes 
the  kingly  Romano  cheese,  which  is  shaped 
like  a  tall  American  Cheddar  and  weighs 
about  25  pounds. 

This  variety  Is  dry-salted  first,  then  placed 
In  a  brine  strong  enough  to  float  it.  A  coat 
of  lampblack  Is  the  final  touch — now  a  con- 
cession to  tradition,  but  originally  a  means 
of  excluding  moisture. 

Fully  cured  Romano  loses  nearly  a  fifth  of 
its  original  weight,  and  is  extremely  dry 
and  hard  when  cured.  It  Is  grated  and 
packaged  for  use  in  soups  and  In  flavoring 
foods. 

There  are  countless  others,  much  the  same: 
Reggiano,  named  after  the  city  of  Regglo, 
in  the  Po  Valley:  Parmesan,  named  for  the 
city  of  Parma,  and  famillkr  to  every  spaghetti 
eater;  and  Aslago.  rich  in  butterfat.  which 
when  fresh  resembles  American  Cheddar,  and 
when  fully  cured,  Parmesan. 

The  Italian  cheese  factories  also  produce 
Gorgonzola.  a  mold-veined  cheese  similar  to 
the  French  Roquefort.  But  the  greatest  pro- 
duction of  mold  cheese  is  the  blue  type,  so 
named  because  the  French  went  to  court 
about  our  calling  the  American  product 
Roquefort.  Of  the  national  annual  produc- 
tion of  8.000.000  pounds  of  blue  cheese,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  produces  about  6.500,000. 

Wherever  you  go  on  this  vacation  you  will 
be  within  easy  driving  distance  of  cheese 
factories  producing  virtually  every  type  of 
cheese  developed  since  the  day.  several  thou- 
sand years  ago.  when  an  Arab  started  across 
the  desert  with  a  goafs  stomach  fllled  with 
milk. 

By  noon  the  blazing  sun  had  transformed 
the  milk  Into  a  rich,  yellow  mass  of  solid 
material— the  first  cheese.  And  the  poor  guy 
didn't  have  any  crackers  I 
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Hynes,  Calif.,  Hay  Fwsta  Again  This 
Year— Hay  Market  Has  National  Im- 
portance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

0»  CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  unanimous 
consent  having  been  granted  me  so  to  do. 


5 


r 
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I  wish  to  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  following  article  appearins  In 
the  California  Dairyman  for  June  8. 1946. 
The  Hynes  hay  market  is  of  such  na- 
tional significance  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing merchandising  centers  for  the 
marketing  of  hay  and  feed  that  the  fol- 
lowing article  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  wel- 
come news  to  the  dairying  and  hay  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation.  It  is  self-explana- 
tory. In  addition.  I  have  attended  this 
fiesta  In  years  past  and  the  coming  one 
will  be  the  tenth  such  festival. 

HTNES  HAT  FIESTA  TO  BE  HESXJMED 

Plans  are  being  made  to  hold  the  Hynes 
Hay  Fiesta  again  this  year.  This  Important 
event  was  discontinued  during  the  war  years, 
but  the  dates  for  this  year  have  been  set  for 
August  22.  23.  and  24.  and  people  from  all 
over  America  are  expected  to  be  In  attend- 
ance. 

Committees  for  the  various  events  to  be 
held  In  connection  with  this  fiesta  are: 
Finance  committee:  E.  V.  McCracken.  chair- 
man, assisted  by  Betty  Doheny  and  Gladys 
Hvde.  Dairy  show;  Chas.  Brlnckley.  chair- 
man, assisted  by  Carl  Allen,  Tony  Rocha. 
and  Joe  Telford  Horse  show  committee: 
Eddie  Evltt.  chairman,  assisted  by  Al  La  Rue 
and  Ed  Olen  Kamp.  Hay  show:  Omar  Sut- 
tles,  Sam  Cox.  and  Harold  Wright.  Parade 
committee:  Louis  Spane.  chairman,  assisted 
by  Roy  Lindsay.  Entertainment  committee: 
Chas.  Brlnckley,  chairman,  assisted  by  Al 
Spiers.  Decorations  committee:  Ed  Hender- 
son and  Sam  Klein.  Publicity  committee: 
Paul  Schwartz,  chairman,  assisted  by  Al 
Spiers.  Committee  on  bands:  Howard  Tan- 
ner. Jack  Robinson,  and  Glenn  Starr.  Hay 
and  dairy  show  exhibits:  Paul  L.  Schwartz, 
chairman. 

Contact  Paul  Schwarts  at  the  California 
E)airyman  for  your  booth  reservations. 

Paul  Schwartz,  in  writing  me  about  it. 
says  as  follows: 

The  Calitoenia  Dairyman. 

Hynes.  Calif.,  June  27, 1946. 
Congressman  Cltde  Dotle, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Cltde:  Upon  my  return  to  the  oflBce 
today.  I  was  pleased  to  find  your  Inquiry  re- 
garding our  Hynes  hay  and  dairy  fiesta. 

If  a  dairyman  can  live  from  year  to  year. 
I  think  he's  got  something  to  be  thankful 
for  and  this  Is  one  of  the  means  of  expressing 
It.  And  particularly  right  here  In  the  world's 
greatest  dairy  and  hay  center  where  we  have 
something  unique  to  brag  about  and  even  to 
do  a  little  whistling  In  the  dark. 

I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  get  hold  of  either 
the  Pox  or  MGM  news  reels  to  come  down  and 
shoot  some  scenes  here,  and  also  we  may 
be  able  to  get  the  editor  of  Life  to  give  some 
national  and  International  publicity  on  It. 

The  last  time  this  show  was  held,  1941.  I 
understand  there  was  an  attendance  of  nearly 
100.000.  This  record  will  no  doubt  be  brcAen 
with  this  year. 

There  will  be  the  usual  parades,  horse 
show,  rodeo,  dairy-cattle  show,  educational 
exhibits,  and  the  huge  tent  for  the  display 
of  dairy  machinery,  equipment,  supplies, 
hay,  and  grain. 

Since  the  preponderance  of  population 
among  the  dair3rmen  out  here  is  Dutch,  there 
is,  of  course,  considerable  Dutch  atmosphere 
and  Dutch  type  of  festival  and  games,  which 
are  very  colorful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  L.  Schwartz. 

As  Congressman  from  the  Eighteenth 
District,  in  which  the  important  hay 
center  of  Hynes,  Calif.,  is  located,  I  am 
plea.sed  to  invite  all  vacationers  and  so- 
journers to  be  at  Hj-nes,  Los  Angeles 


Coimty.  Calif.,  during  the  period  of  this 
unique  and  jsignificant  annual  festival, 
which  is  this  year  being  celebrated  on  the 
tenth  occasion. 

The  reference  by  Mr.  Paul  L.  Schwartz 
to  the  considerable  Dutch  atmosphere 
in  his  letter  to  me  caused  me  to  obser\'e 
that  there  is  also  much  additional  Dutch 
atmosphere  thereabouts.  These  splen- 
did citizens  of  our  Nation  for  many  years 
have  contributed  items  of  lasting  value, 
importance,  pleasure,  and  profit  to  Cali- 
fornia. 
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and  traitors. 


House  CoDcurreDt  Resolution  109  and 
the  Poles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  29.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  I  introduced  before 
this  House  a  resolution — House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  109 — asking  that  the 
Government  of  the  Jnited  States  assume 
national  responsibility  for  the  results  of 
what  has  been  called  by  many  the  crime 
of  Yalta,  by  opening  the  immigration 
gates  of  this  cotuitry  to  admit  the  men 
of  the  Polish  armies  then  serving  along- 
side oiu-  own  troops  outside  of  Poland. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  this  general 
proposal  has  been  supported  by  editorials 
and  letters  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

I  also  insert  in  the  Record,  as  further 
evidence  of  the  continuance  of  this  senti- 
ment, an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  22,  1946,  and  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  same  newspaper  today. 
Legislators  and  the  public  alike  are  en- 
titled to  consider  the  deeply  rooted  de- 
sire for  Justice  which  inspires  these  de- 
mands for  fair  play  toward  our  recent 
allies — now  become  our  victims — the  men 
of  the  Polish  armies  outside  of  Poland: 

POLISH    SOLDIERS 

Even  a  warm  sympathy  for  General  Bor 
and  for  the  gallant  Polish  army,  on  behalf 
of  which  he  came  to  this  country  as  a  spokes- 
man, does  not  give  us  any  relish  for  his  pro- 
posal that  exiled  Polish  troops  be  employed 
as  American  occupation  forces  in  Europe. 
The  idea  has  found  some  champions  In  Con- 
gress and  out.  Their  hearts,  we  think,  are 
ruling  their  heads.  The  employment  of  for- 
eign mercenaries  is  odious  to  a  democratic 
society.  The  employment  of  them  to  dis- 
charge the  tasks  of  occupation  which  we  have 
solenanly  undertaken  would  be  an  outright 
disregard  of  our  responsibilities.  And  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Poles,  this  would  be 
a  sorry  end  to  their  heroic  odyssey. 

Nevertheless  we  owe  to  the  Polish  soldiers 
who  have  fought  courageously  as  our  allies 
all  the  help  we  can  give  in  finding  a  solution 
for  their  problem.  There  are  some  200.000 
of  then•^  for  whom  General  Bor  speaks — more 
than  100,000  under  the  command  of  General 
Anders  in  Italy  who  are,  by  general  acclaim 
of  the  British  and  our  ovna.  forces  In  that 
country,  the  best  and  most -seasoned  troops 
there  today;  about  20,000  in  Germany;  and 
the  rest  in  England.  They  refuse  to  go  back 
to  Poland  while  the  present  government  of 
that  country  is  in  power.    Since  they  have 


been  denounced  as  rei 
who  can  blame  them? 

The  British  Government,  which  armed  and 
equipped  the  Polish  army,  has  now  ordered 
It  disbanded  and  has  made  provision  for  en- 
rolling a  number  of  tta  aoldlen  in  a  special 
resettlement  corps  In  England.  They  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  English 
community.  We  should  do  weU  to  w*locvne 
some  bf  them  here  as  an  accretion  to  the 
fine  body  of  Amsrleans  of  Polish  ancestry 
alre»dy  in  this  cotmtry.  Perhaps  Alaska, 
that  rich  and  stlU  largely  tmexptloited  Terri- 
tory of  the  l/nlted  States,  could  profitably 
be  opened  up  for  colonlration  by  these  hardy 
soldiers.  They  would  need  help,  of  course, 
in  getting  settled:  and  the  feasibility  of  the 
project  would  require  careful  study.  We 
think,  in  any  case,  if  they  come  to  us  here  or 
in  Alaska,  they  should  come  as  so  many  of 
their  countrymen  came,  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  and  embracing  American  citi- 
zenship. They  would  be  an  asset,  and  Po- 
land's loss  would  be  America's  gain. 


POLISH  sounxis 

The  recent  visit  of  General  Bor-Komorow- 
skl.  the  Polish  hero,  to  Washington,  seems  to 
have  received  very  little  notice  In  official  cir- 
cles and  In  our  newspapers  Aside  of  the 
warm  reception  extended  to  him  by  the  few 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  residing  in  Wasli- 
ington,  and  two  or  three  Congressmen,  bis 
visit  passed  completely  unnoticed. 

Poland,  for  centu.  es  the  champion  of 
western  dvUizatlon  against  the  hordes  of 
eastern  barbarism,  was  endaved  in  a  nlne-> 
teenth  century  by  Russia  anc  Germany  to 
remove  the  danger  of  the  growing  ^Irit  of 
democracy  then  developing  In  Poland.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  I.  through  the  efforts 
of  President  Wilson,  this  historic  wrong  was 
rectified  and  Poland  was  reestablished  Into 
the  famUy  of  nations. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Poles  who 
escaped  from  Poland  In  1938,  after  their 
country  was  invaded  Oj  Germany  and  Russia, 
fought  along  side  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish troops  in  Italy.  They  gained  the  gen- 
eral respect  and  admiration  of  thei.  Ameri- 
can buddies  for  courage  li  battle.  The  final, 
and  almost  stilcldal  assault  upon  Mount  Cas- 
slno,  with  the  tremendous  loss  of  Uvea  In- 
volved, and  which  made  ultimate  victory 
possible,  was  spearheaded  by  Polish  troops 
imder  General  Anders.  Today  at  Mount  Cas- 
Eino  there  stands  alone  a  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious monument  In  memory  of  thr  thou- 
sands of  Poles  who  made  thr  supreme  sacri- 
fice in  that  battle. 

There  are  300.000  more  who  survived  and 
who,  like  their  fallen  comrades,  fought  for  the 
principles  of  liberty;  for  a  free,  unshackled 
and  democratic  Poland,  only  to  discover  at 
the  end  of  the  war  that  their  allies  had  de- 
serted them;  to  find  their  counUy  under  the 
yoke  of  another  tyrant  oppressor.  They 
fought  this  war  along  side  of  their  aUies  with 
a  promise  of  a  free  Poland,  and  what  has 
victory  brought  to  their  country?  Cruel  dls- 
lUuslonment — worse  conditions  than  experi- 
enced under  the  German  occupation.  In  vic- 
tory, they  find  themselves  unable  to  return 
to  the  country  they  fought  to  free.  Some 
of  them  are  In  England  among  friends,  but 
away  from  their  families — people  without  a 
country.  Their  hearts  are  in  Poland  and 
their  eyes  on  the  United  States,  wondering 
what  their  future  holds  in  store  for  them. 

I  suspect  that  the  majority  of  tia  reallre  the 
part  the  United  States  has  played  In  the  in- 
famous game  of  postwar  international  in- 
trigue and  appeasement.  Our  recognition  of 
the  present  quisling  government  In  Poland, 
dominated  by  Russia,  is  an  outrage  upon  hu- 
manity and  International  justice  and  calls 
for  forthright  and  positive  correctlre  action 
if  America  is  to  preserve  its  well-established 
reputation  for  fair  play. 

J  R.Ric«, 

YoRKTOWN  Village,  Md. 
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«.«  you  may  nave  umDurger.    Cook  It  in  a       salted,  to  give  ti.em  a  tangy  flavor.    Th'e  pro-       consent  having  b7en  granted  me  SO  to  dO. 


journers   to   be   at   Hj-nes,  Los   Angeles      that  country  is  in  power.    S\nce  they  have  Yorktown  villace.  md. 
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American  History  in  the  Makinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  29.  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  often 
we  think  of  American  history  in  terms 
of  great  men  and  their  accomplishments. 
However,  the  course  of  this  great  Nation 
has  been  influenced  to  a  great  degree  by 
the  ready  adoption  of  inventions  and 
ideas. 

Recently  I  read  an  article  about  a 
really  simple  invention  which  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growth  of  the  West. 

It  encouraged  the  growing  of  crops  on 
grazing  lands. 

It  encouraged  the  breeding  of  special 
types  of  cattle. 

It  encouraged  land  investment  and 
improvement. 

It  saved  millions  of  man-hours  of  labor. 

It  helped  to  bring  law  and  order  to  the 
West. 

I  am  referring  to  the  invention  called 
the  barbed-wire  fence. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  the 
April  Issue  of  the  Steelways.  This  is  a 
publication  issued  by  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute. 

The  article  is  entitled  "The  Fence  That 
Made  Cattle  History." 

THE    rznci    THAT    MADE    CATTLE    HISTOHT 

Barbed  wire  is  as  American  as  pumpkin 
pie,  and  its  claim  to  a  place  at  the  family 
table  is  Just  as  secire.  Like  Frank  Fay's 
rabbit,  you  don't  sec  It  but  there  it  is.  an 
invisible  strand  of  steel  stretching  out  into 
the  grazing  country 

In  our  rise  to  agricultural  preeminence, 
barbed  wire  has  played  a  major  role. 
Throughout  the  Nation  more  and  better  live- 
stock, more  crops,  cheaper  heef  and  mutton 
have  resulted  from  its  use.  Without  it  we 
jld  not  have  fed  so  well  the  world's  largest 
Army  and  Navy,  nor  had  enough  food  left  over 
for  the  starving  in  war-torn  countries. 

It  grew  up  the  hard  way — surmounting 
early  failures,  'awsuits,  and  gunplay.  It  was 
probably  born  In  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  during 
the  ClvU  War  out  of  one  man's  struggle  to 
protect  his  orchard  from  wild  herds  of  long- 
horns. 

Ordinary  wooden  fence  had  been  no  bar 
to  them.  So  the  man  laboriously  sharpened 
small  wire  nails  by  hand,  inserted  them  in 
twisted  strands  of  galvanized  wire,  and 
strung  the  home-made  fences  on  wooden 
posts.  Not  entirely  sure  of  his  invention,  he 
climbed  a  tree  to  measure  results. 

The  voracious  steers  didn't  keep  him  wait- 
ing long.  They  eyed  the  newfangled  enclo- 
rto-e  disdainfully.  Seconds  later  they 
charged.  The  wire  held  and  the  steers  re- 
treated bellowing  in  pain  The  man  ohouted 
so  hard  that  he  fell  from  the  tree. 

Naturally,  the  story  was  too  good  to  keep. 
The  orchardist  hastened  to  nearby  neighbors 
and  with  undisguised  relish  recounted 
every  detail.  He  forgot  he  was  actually  a 
stranger  in  those  parts.  He  didn't  know  the 
temper  of  Texans  or  the  high  regard  they 
had  for  cattle,  even  thieving  cattle. 

Shortly  afterward  a  delegation  of  thln- 
Upped  citizens,  toting  Impressive-looking 
hardware,  called  to  inform  him  that  unless 
he  demolished  that  cruel  and  unnatural 
fence  they'd  run  him  out  of  town.  Down 
came  the  fence  and  the  Inventor  lapsed  into 
obscurity. 

Elsewhere  and  In  less-hostile  sections  of 
the  country  others  were  working  on  a  suni- 


lar  repellent  type  of  fence.  Chronologically, 
patents  date  back  to  1867  with  the  crude 
invention  of  a  man  named  Dabb.  Then 
came  Smith,  Hunt,  Kelly,  Judson,  and  Rose. 
Henry  N.  Rose  really  furnished  the  im- 
petus for  the  barbed-wire  Industry.  He 
devised  a  fence  in  1873.  It  was  a  strip  of 
wood  studded  with  barbs.  A  sample  of  it 
was  displayed  at  the  country  fair  In  De  Kalb, 
111.,  that  fall.  Of  the  visitors  to  the  fair, 
three  local  men — Joseph  P.  GUdden,  Isaac  L. 
Ellwood,  and  Jacob  Haish — returned  several 
times,  struck  by  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  fence. 

On  October  27  of  that  same  year  Glidden 
applied  for  a  patent  on  a  barbed-wire  fenc- 
ing. Two  months  later  Haish  followed. 
Each  claimed  the  basic  patent  applications. 
Their  cases  went  to  court.  Lawyers  battled 
for  months.  Finally,  Glidden  won  Tlie 
fairness  of  his  victory  appears  confirmed  at 
this  later  date  by  the  Patent  Office  in  Wash- 
ington where  specially  selected,  epoch- 
making  patents  have  been  on  display  in  the 
main  lobby.  Glidden's  is  the  only  barbed- 
wire  patent  included. 

As  head  of  the  Barb  Fence  Co..  Glidden 
began  producing  in  1874.  He  used  ah  old 
coffee  mill  to  fashion  the  barbs  and  the  crank 
of  an  ancient  grindstone  to  twist  the  wire. 
The  barbs  were  set  in  by  hand  and  ham- 
mered fast. 

Haish  remained  in  the  picture,  operating 
under  a  license  from  Glidden.  So  did  Ell- 
wood. who  had  bought  a  half  Interest  in 
Glidden's  invention  and  plant  for  $265.  Hav- 
ing won  their  patent  litigation,  Glidden  and 
Ellwood  next  acquired  an  interest  in  col- 
lateral patents  held  by  others.  This  per- 
mitted them  to  make  an  Improved  fence 
"with  prongs,  spurs,  or  barbs  applied  to  wire 
fencing." 

During  the  spurt  that  followed,  apparently 
every  conceivable  variation  of  twisting  barbs 
around  one  wire  or  two  was  patented.  North- 
west Missouri  State  Teachers  College  in  Mary- 
vllle.  Mo  ,  has  one  of  the  largest  collections 
of  barbed  wire  in  the  country.  It  owns  105 
varieties. 

The  manufacturers  concentrated  their  sales 
efforts  upon  the  Midwest.  Steadily  they 
broke  down  the  conservatism  and  skepticism 
of  the  farmers.  By  1880  they  were  manufac- 
turing and  selling  40.000  tons  of  the  product 
annually. 

In  the  mind  of  one  youthful  salesman  of 
25.  ambitious  to  add  a  lot  more  to  his  weekly 
salary  of  $25.  all  of  rural  America  needed 
this  kind  of  cheap,  efficient  fencing.  He  saw 
the  vast  sales  potentialities  in  the  East.  West, 
and  In  the  grazing  lands  of  Texas.  Deciding 
to  tackle  the  hardest  sales  Job  first.  John  W. 
Gates  packed  a  valise  and  set  out  for  the 
Lone  Star  State. 

In  San  Antonio.  Gates  ran  into  a  solid  wall 
of  skepticism  and  cattle  reverence.  Cattle- 
men did  not  believe  that  such  frail-appear- 
ing wire  could  ever  repel  robust,  wild,  rangy 
longhorns.  Furthermore,  they  were  "derned" 
if  they  would  have  dumb  animals  hurt  and 
their  hides  torn. 

Gates  finally  won  them  to  an  experiment. 
He  agreed  to  Install  a  barbed  wire  corral  on 
one  of  the  city's  plazas  and  they  agreed  to 
drive  Into  It  a  herd  of  25  of  the  roughest, 
toughest  longhorns  In  the  State.  On  the 
gala  day  the  steers,  herded  by  yelling,  excited 
cowboys,  roared  into  the  arena.  Tails  raised 
and  horns  lowered,  they  launched  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  barbed  wire.  As  the  Civil  War 
orchardist  could  have  predicted,  they  backed 
off.  glared  at  the  wire  and  tried  again  Two 
setbacks  were  enough  to  convince  them,  and 
enough  to  convince  the  cattlemen,  too. 

Before  sundown  Gates  had  sold  hundreds 
of  miles  of  bart)ed  wire  at  the  prevailing 
price  of  18  cents  a  pound. 

Texas*  ready  acceptance  of  barbed  wire 
generated  a  tremendous  upswing  In  produc- 
tion. New  machinery  for  its  manufacture 
was  Invented  and  Improved.  Within  that 
year  of  1880  Bessemer  steel  was  employed 


for  making  barbed  wire,  thus  enabling  man- 
ufacturers to  produce  better  wire  at  cheaper 
prices  By  the  end  of  1881  the  price  had 
dropped  from  18  cents  a  pound  to  BVi  cents. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  lined  up  at  the  bargain 
counter  and  bought  generously. 

For  a  long  while  cattlemen  had  been  breed- 
conscious  They  had  realized  that  the 
strong,  muscular,  angular  Texas  longhorn 
was  hardly  an  ideal  beef  animal.  It  could 
not  command  the  price  of  a  thoroughbred. 
It  didn't  have  the  weight  or  the  docility, 
either.  Furthermore.  Its  food  cost  Just  as 
much. 

With  the  advent  of  barbed  wire  the  vast 
acreage  of  the  grazing  lands  of  Texas,  as 
well  as  other  beef-growing  States,  could  be 
clearly  defined  and  valuable  breed  cattle  iso- 
lated. Only  the  die-hard  cattle  raisers  sought 
to  keep  the  old  customs  in  force  These  were 
the  men  who  had  come  to  look  upon  water 
and  grass  as  free  as  the  air.  They  were  ac- 
cu.5tomed  to  herding  their  cattle  wherever 
there  were  ample  water  and  lush  grazing.  It 
didn't  occur  to  them  that  the  property  might 
belong  to  somebody  else. 

Cowhands,  carrying  wire  clippers  in  their 
holsters,  would  blithely  cut  barbed  wire  bar- 
riers. They  got  away  with  It  for  2  or  3  years. 
When  the  epidemic  became  flagrant,  the 
Governor  of  Texa^,  in  1884,  called  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  make  wire  cutting 
a  felony.  With  the  passage  of  the  law.  prop- 
erty owi.ers  were  cncouragec'  to  uphold  it 
by  pumping  bullets  into  luckless  cowboys  who 
had  the  snipping  habit.  Fence-cutting,  as 
of  that  moment.  Joined  the  lost  arts 

Into  the  grazing  lands  now  came  experi- 
mental herds  of  Herefords.  Durhams.  Short- 
horns, Polled-Angus.  and  Brahmas.  all  ex- 
cellent beef  breeds  One  unit  of  the  famous 
King  Ranch,  the  Santa  Gertrudis  Ranch, 
erected  1.500  miles  of  barbed -wire  fence.  In 
this  fenced-in  area  was  developed  one  of  the 
finest  beeds  of  cattle  the  world  has  ever 
known,  the  Santa  Gertrudis  It  is  three- 
eights  Brahma  and  five-eighths  Shorthorn, 
combining  the  natural  beef  qualities  of  the 
latter  with  the  hardiness  of  the  Brahma. 

Blizzards  had  once  caught  starving  cattle 
and  killed  off  thousands  yearly.  Barbed-wire 
fences  permitted  the  ranchers  to  divide  their 
stocks  Into  small  units  that  could  be  shelt- 
ered and  fed  during  inclement  weather. 
Crops  could  be  grown  In  cattle  country,  safe- 
guarded from  hungry  steers.  Cattle  thieving 
dropped  into  the  minor  brackets. 

Barbed  wire  substituted  law  and  order  in 
many  areas  for  the  .44  pistol.  It  encour- 
aged land  Investment  and  improvement. 
•Although  it  took  some  of  the  romance  and 
color  away  from  the  ranges.  It  brought  in 
immense  benefits  to  a  country  rapidly  be- 
coming civilized 

In  recent  years,  demands  of  mass  produc- 
tion have  greatly  simplified  the  number  of 
barbed-wire  styles.  In  1942  a  leading  manu- 
facturer reduced  his  styles  of  two-point  wire 
from  12  to  6.  More  uniform  spacing  between 
barbs  has  simplified  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  conserving  materials. 

During  World  War  II  barbed  wire  formed 
protective  enclosures  for  Industrial  plants, 
railroad  yards,  and  military  installations.  It 
was  employed  in  enemy  concentration  camps, 
and  Illustrations  of  Americans  languishing 
behind  it  were  widely  and  effectively  circu- 
lated. Now  its  peacetime  uses  can  be  con- 
sidered again. 

In  1945  American  barbed-wire  production 
amounted  to  234.000  tons,  enough  wire  to 
erect  a  fence,  three  strands  high,  almost  half 
a  million  miles  In  length.  This  was  an  In- 
crease of  100.000  tons  in  the  past  10  years. 
Likely  the  peak  in  a  postwar  year  will  be 
around  300,000  tons.  Todays  price  is  ap- 
proximately 3>i  cents  a  pound. 

Agricultural  America  probably  has  never 
had  any  other  item  that  represented  more 
utUity  for  such  a  low  price. 

H.  B. 


Mother  Earth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LINDSAY  ALMOND,  JR. 

or   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  29,  1946 

Mr.  ALMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 31.  1945,  with  a  brilliant  record 
of  achievement  indelibly  written  through 
23  successive  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice as  an  honored  and  beloved  Member  of 
this  body.  Clifton  A.  Woodrum,  of  Vir- 
ginia, voluntarily  retired  from  member- 
ship therein  to  assume  the  presidency  of 
the  American  Plant  Food  Council,  Inc. 
On  June  24, 1946. 1  was  privileged  to  hear 
him  deliver  an  except' onally  able  address 
before  the  first  annual  convention  of  the 
council  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  this  address,  en- 
titled "Mother  Earth": 

Members  of  the  American  Plant  Food 
Council  and  guests.  I  extend  to  you  hearty 
greetings  and  felicitations  in  this,  the  first 
annual  convention  of  this  organization.  It 
is  a  momentous  occasion.  It  marks  a  mUe- 
stone  along  the  highway  of  enlightened 
business  leadership  of  which  I  am  sure  you. 
and  those  who  follow  after,  may  be  Justly 
proud  through  the  years. 

The  organization  of  the  American  Plant 
Food  Council  was  but  the  translation  Into 
action  of  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  fertilizer  Industry, 
that  the  Industry  should  have  a  positive, 
active,  and  enlightened  national  organiza- 
tion. That  the  fertilizer  Industry  should 
have  a  new  voice  that  would  more  f\Uly  and 
adequately  tell  Its  story  and  announce  Its 
objectives  to  American  citizens  as  well  as 
governmental  agencies  and  legislative  bodies. 
I  think  it  might  be  said  that  many  leaders 
In  the  Industry  felt  that  many  of  the  ills 
that  beset  the  Industry,  many  of  the  hurdles 
It  has  been  required  to  get  over  In  an  effort 
to  render  public  service,  was  because  of  a 
very  Imperfect  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  public  of  the  industry— its  accomplish- 
ments and  Its  problems. 

EUALL  BUSINESS 

I  have  spoken  of  the  feeling  that  the  In- 
dustry should  have  an  active  and  positive 
national  organization.  I  should  like  to  elab- 
orate Just  a  little  on  the  Importance  of  this. 
My  experience  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  In 
these  recent  years  of  alphabetical  bureaus, 
depa  tments,  and  commissions,  has  Im- 
pressed me  with  the  fact  that  the  average 
small  businessman  out  In  the  States  Is  prac- 
tically lost  In  a  maze  of  regulations,  orders, 
directives,  edicts  and  policies,  unless  he  has 
some  contact  in  the  Nation '.■!  Capital  that 
knows  what  It  Is  all  about— that  will  keep 
him  informed  and  look  out  for  his  Interest. 
I  have  used  the  word  "small  businessman" 
advisedly.  The  big  guy,  the  large  operator, 
usually  Is  In  on  the  ground  floor  on  what  is 
happening.  He  knows  how  to  take  care  of 
himself.  Not  so  the  small  fellow.  He  visu- 
ally finds  out  about  the  deal,  after  It's  all 
cooked  up.  This  applies,  I  think,  with  great 
force  to  the  fertilizer  industry.  The  Ameri- 
can Plant  Pood  Council  has  on  Its  roster  not 
only  many  of  the  large  operators  but  many 
of  the  small  manufacturers.  We  seek  to 
fill  a  very  special  place  In  the  needs  of  these 
small  opierators.  We  especially  desire  to  have 
his  cooperation  and  assistance  In  our  ef- 
forts to  serve  the  Industry.  We  wish  him  to 
feel  that  he  has  a  personal  representative 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 


This  policy  of  the  American  Plant  Pood 
Council  to  show  a  special  Interest  in  the 
so-called  small  operator  Is  clearly  demon- 
strated In  the  fact  that  when  we  come  to- 
morrow to  the  business  session  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  to  the  election  of  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  or  the  transaction  of  any 
other  business,  each  member  of  the  council 
has  an  equal  voice.  That  Is  to  say.  the 
smallest  operator  has  equal  voice  with  the 
largest  In  all  decisions. 

The  basic  thought  underl3rlng  the  forma- 
tion of  the  council  was  to  render  service 
to  American  agriculture — a  service  which 
agriculture  had  a  right  to  expect  and  which 
at  times  It  had  not  received.  Those  re.':pon- 
Blble  for  this  movement,  subscrll)ed  to  the 
fundamental  Idea  that  there  could  be  no 
economic  stability  or  solidarity  In  this  dem- 
ocratic nation,  unless  there  was  a  self-sus- 
taining and  prosperous  agriculture.  They- 
also  know  full  well  that  in  promoting  'he 
welfare  of  agriculture  they  would  be  con- 
tributing to  a  sound  American  economy.  A 
stabilized  American  economy  would  help  us 
all,  Including  the  fertilizer  Industry.  So  you 
see,  we  were  not  only  altruistic  but  realistic. 

THE  OBJECTIVES 

To  attain  these  objectives,  the  council  has 
adhered  to  certain  policies  and  principles 
which  we  hold  to  be  fundamental  and  to 
which  we  dedicate  our  efforts. 

1.  Encourage  the  production  anr  distribu- 
tion of  an  abundant  supply  of  plant  food  for 
all  agricultural  needs  through  private  Indus- 
try.  (Includes  farmer-owned  and  controlled 
cooperatives  » 

2.  Encourage  the  efficient  utilization  and 
conservation  of  our  potash,  phosphate,  and 
other  mineral  plant  food  deposits,  so  that  fu- 
ture national  needs  wUl  be  fully  safeguarded. 

3.  Encourage  the  development  and  use  of 
Improved  methods  in  prof  uclng.  blending, 
and  distributing  fertilizers  so  that  plant 
food  will  be  available  t<  farmers  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 

4.  Encourage  and  support  the  agricultural 
research,  educational,  and  contro.  agencies. 

5.  Cooperate  with  farmers  and  their  or- 
ganizations In  developing  policies  designed 
to  place  agriculture  upon  a  satlsft  ctory,  self- 
sustaining  basis. 

6.  Urge  fertilizer  manufactu.-er8,  dealers, 
and  agents  to  fully  understand  and  support 
recommendations  for  crops,  soil-manage- 
ment practices,  and  fertilizer  use  within  their 
respective  areas  as  develop>ed  In  the  recog- 
nized findings  of  scientific  research. 

MOTHEB  EABTH 

Much  Is  being  said  nowadays  about  soil 
buUding  and  soil  maintenance.  It  seems  to 
me  that  mankind  is  suddenly  becoming  very 
conscious  of  his  obligations  to  Mother  Earth. 
What  a  mother  she  has  been.  With  charac- 
teristic unselfishness,  she  has  fully  given  of 
her  treasure  for  our  health,  our  pleasure,  and 
our  progress. 

We  have  trampled  her  ruthlessly  under  our 
feet.  We  have  referred  to  her  scornfully  as 
"dirt" — a  thing  to  be  despised  and  detested. 
We  have  neglected  her,  robbed  her,  left  her 
to  be  blown  away  by  the  desert  winds  and 
washed  away  by  the  flood — and  yet.  good  old 
Mother  Earth  has  gone  right  on,  giving  us 
from  her  womb  the  ores,  marble,  rock  and 
timber,  oil,  and  minerals  with  which  we  have 
built  our  agriculture,  our  cities,  our  high- 
ways, our  transportation  Unes.  our  Imple- 
ments of  peace  and  war.  Giving  us  from  her 
body  food  and  drink  that  sustains  life,  and 
sending  to  us  from  her  bosom  the  beautiful 
blossoms  and  foliage  to  cheer  our  weary  foot- 
steps along  the  way  and  to  speak  of  life 
eternal  in  that  last  hour  when  we  return 
"ashes  to  ashes"  and  "dxist  to  dust."  Ah,  sirs, 
let  us  pledge  anew  our  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  so  great  a  "Mother."  Let  us  as  we 
feast  upon  all  of  the  good  things  she  pro- 
duces for  our  comfort  and  pleasure  be  grate- 
ful enough  to  bring  back  to  her  and  to  scat- 


ter her  with  those  vital  elements  so  ne«e*- 
sary  to  her  life,  Tlgor,  and  continued 
productivity. 

ACItlCXrtTOIUI 

1  have  said  that  the  basic  objective  of  the 
American  Plant  Food  Coimcil  Is  to  serve 
American  agrictiltiu^.  Let  me  elaborate  a 
httle. 

The  genius  of  American  agriculture  In  the 
critlcul  days  through  which  we  have  passed, 
and  through  which  we  are  passing  has  done 
a  remarkable  job  in  producing  food  not  only 
for  America,  but  for  many  unfortunate  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Agriculture  is  America's 
first  industry.  Today  our  national  welfare  Is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  .progress  and 
prosperity  of  agriculture.  The  American 
farmer  occupies  a  position  of  great  rcspon*»i- 
bllity  In  our  national  economy.  Agriculture 
win  play  a  vital  role  In  helping  to  restore  « 
world  which  has  been  torn  apart  by  a  dev- 
astating war.  The  Government  has  a  dis- 
tinct responbiblllty  to  agrlcvilture. 

It  owes  to  this  great  industry  a  specific 
duty  In  the  field  of  research,  education,  regu- 
lation, and  demonstration  through  lt«  Fed- 
eral and  State  departments  of  agriculture. 
Its  great  land-grant  college  system.  lU  great 
system  of  experiment  stations.  Its  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service.  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers, 
and  other  services  which  directly  contact  the 
farmer  and  gives  him  expert  advice  on  his 
problems.  I  favor  this  procedure.  Tliese  ate 
legitimate  and  proper  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. We  annually  appropriate  huge  sums 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  these  serv- 
ices. This  Is  a  wise  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  No  one  knows  the  tremendous  prac- 
tical value  of  scientific  research  any  better 
than  the  American  farmer.  Through  his 
county  agent,  vocational  teachers,  bis  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  he  Is  constantly  In  touch  with 
the  findings  of  research  In  soil  chemistry, 
crop  production,  and  animal  husbandry. 
Time  and  again,  this  research  has  g\Uded 
him  not  only  to  Improved  methods  but  also 
to  the  production  of  new  crops  and  new 
uses  for  old  crops — opening  new  and  ex- 
panded markets  and  greater  rewards  for  his 
labor.  It  is  a  proper  function  of  Government 
to  exert  its  effort  and  expend  Its  funds  rea- 
sonably to  help  the  farmer  help  himself.  I 
subscribe  to  that  philosophy— but  there  Is  a 
limit  beyond  which  It  should  not  go.  I  do 
not  believe  the  time  has  come,  or  should  ever 
come,  when  the  Government  should  go  into 
the  farming  business,  or  when  It  should  un- 
dertake to  regulate  or  regiment  every  action 
and  procedure  of  the  farmer  even  down  to 
the  point  of  doing  his  plowing,  seeding,  fer- 
tilizing, and  harvesting  for  hlra.  I  cannot  go 
along  with  the  unbound  philosophy  that 
would  put  the  American  farmer  sitting  on 
the  curb  with  a  cup  in  his  hand  asking  alms 
of  every  pa,sserby. 

Those  who  advocate  such  unsoimd  prin- 
ciples are  doing  a  disservice  to  agriculture. 
I  think  what  the  farmer  wants  Is  a  fair. 
square  chance  in  a  free  and  competitive 
economy  to  live  his  life  and  conduct  his  busl-' 
ness  under  clrcumstanceo  from  which  he  may 
reasonably  expect  to  have  a  profit  for  his 
labors. 

FREE  ENTEXPKISE 

Another  problem  that  confronts  us  Is  to 
preserve  a  free  economy  where  the  Individual 
will  have  the  right  and  the  opportimity  to 
live  his  own  life,  to  make  his  own  mUtakes. 
and  to  achieve  his  own  success.  To  the 
serloxis-mlnded  citizen,  this  Is  •  challenge. 
As  we  look  about  us  and  lend  an  attentive 
ear  there  are  omnlous  rumblings  of  distant 
drums  that  warn  us  of  more  battles  to  come. 
This  total  war  in  which  practically  all  of  the 
nations  were  engaged  has*  produced  an  abso- 
lutely unprecedented  dislocation  in  Individ- 
ual liberty  of  action.  The  delicate  balance 
which  is  so  essential  in  •  free  economy  ' 
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Elsewhere  ajw!  In  less-hostile  sections  of 
the  country  others  were  working  on  a  simi- 


tion.  «ew  machinery  for  Its  manufacture 
was  Invented  and  Improved.  Within  that 
year  of  1880  Bessemer  steel  was  employed 


had  any  other  item  that    represented    more 
utility  for  such  a  low  price. 

H.  B. 


in  the  Nation  s  Capital. 
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been  completely  disrupted.  If  we  really  want 
to  preserve  a  world  of  free  enterprise  and 
Initiative  we  are  going  to  have  to  struggle 
for  it.  I  lay  down  the  challenge  to  you  busi- 
nessmen to  unsheath  your  sword  and  enter 
the  conflict.  "He  only  is  entitled  to  liberty 
who  is  prepared  to  win  it  for  himself  every 
day."  said  the  poet.  What  are  we  talking 
about?  Let  us  not  lose  the  trend  of  our 
thought  by  becoming  too  oratorical.  Ifs  a 
simple  proposition,  namely,  now  that  the 
war  has  been  won  and  the  dictators  crushed— 
we  hope — let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  releasing  governmental  controls  as  rap- 
Idly  as  they  may  safely  be  released  and  let- 
ting the  economic  machinery  run  again 
under  its  own  power. 

Thomas  Jefferson  expressed  it  by  saying 
"The  best  governed  people  are  the  least  gov- 
erned people  •'  At  another  time  he  expressed 
it  a  little  differently.  "The  people  should  sup- 
port the  Government  and  not  the  Govern- 
ment the  people."  I  maintain  we  can  have 
no  economic  solidarity  in  this  country,  no 
domestic  tranquillity,  no  personal  security, 
unless  we  maintain  and  foster  individual 
Initiative  and  a  system  of  private  enterprise. 
That  means  that  the  Government — State,  and 
National— should  not  except  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  national  emergency,  un- 
dertake to  order  our  lives  or  enter  into  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise.  You  will 
observe  I  have  made  a  qualification  to  this 
broad  statement.  This  qualification  would 
Indicate  that  in  case  of  extreme  national 
emergency  it  might  be  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  step  in.  Instances  have 
occurred. 

The  necessity  for  greatly  Increased  agricul- 
tural production  during  the  war  caused  a 
great  many  farmers  to  turn  to  the  \ise  of 
fertilizer  or  commercial  plant  food  In  order 
to  lncrea.se  their  crops.  Many  sections  of 
the  country  who  have  never  used  a  ton  of 
fertilizer  turned  to  its  use  In  answer  to  the 
urgent  pleas  for  more  food. 

Many  farmers  in  these  sections  never  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  commercial  plant 
food  suddenly  begun  to  realize  how  much 
it  would  mean  to  their  agricultural  endeav- 
ors if.  while  they  were  taking  large  quantities 
of  vitality  out  of  the  soil  they  would  not 
overlook  the  important  fact  of  replenishing 
the  same.  There  has  been  and  will  be  a 
demand  for  commercial  plant  food  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  where  it  haa  never 
--been  used  before. 

Recognizing  that  farmers  should  use  larger 
amounts  of  commercial  plant  food  and  be- 
lieving that  increased  consumption  will  be 
further  stimulated  through  research  and 
educational  activities,  the  Industry  is  plan- 
ning to  expand  their  facilities  Just  as  rapidly 
•s  materials  are  available  and  restrictions  are 
removed.  Surveys  indicate  that  30  or  more 
new  fertilizer  plants  were  either  started  dur- 
ing the  war  or  projected  for  construction  by 
private  industry.  Most  of  the  new  construc- 
tion is  scheduled  for  the  Midwest  and  west 
coast  areas. 

Recent   reports   Issued   by    the   Pood   and 
Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions  indicate   that   the  world  demand   for 
fertilizer  during  the  next  year  will  again  ex- 
ceed  the  supply.     The  production  facilities 
In  some  nations   which   normally  supply  a 
large   amount  of  plant-food  materials  were 
largely   destroyed.     The   American   fertilizer 
industry  will  use  its  facilities  to  t^e  limit 
and  present  reports  lead  us  to  believe  that 
a  new  high  In  the  production  of  fertilizers 
and    fertilizer    materials    will    be    reached 
Many    Important    plant-food    materials   will 
again  be  subject  to  allocation  by  the  Com- 
blned   Food   Board  so  that  those  countries 
which   depend   upon   their  fertilizer  supply 
from     nations    where    production    facilities 
were  largely  destroyed  by  war  can  be  taken 
?f^     •    '^l"  probably  means  that  American 
larmers  will   not   have  all  of   the  fertilizer 

ZiTuru^"^'  >""  ^^^^  they'wnri^lm' 
emce    fenili»r   is   so   essential   In   meeting 


the  food-production  goals,  we  hope  that  our 
farmers  will  utilize  their  fertilizer  materials 
wisely  and  that  they  will  purchase  their  sup- 
plies early  so  that  the  industry  can  operate 
at  capacity  levels  throughout  the  entire  year. 

THE    CHALLENGX    TO    THI    INDUSTRY 

The  American  Plant  Food  Council  is  well 
aware  of  the  challenge  that  faces  the  fer- 
tilizer Industry  today.  Not  only  citizens  of 
America  but  citizens  of  the  world  are  fer- 
tilizer conscious.  They  are  suddenly  realizing 
that  they  can  raise  more  crops,  better  crops, 
and  more  nutritious  food  by  intelligent  land 
management  and  the  proper  application  of 
fertilizer.  We  expect  to  meet  this  challenge 
and  we  feel  that  private  enterprise  is  quite 
able  to  do  this  Job.  Give  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry a  chance  to  do  its  Job  and  I  am  per- 
fectly confident  that  it  will  respond  in  the 
way  that  other  American  Industries  have 
responded  whenever  they  have  had  a  chal- 
lenge to  meet. 

MY    POSITION 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  In  voluntarily 
giving  up  a  service  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  that  had  continued  for  23 
years  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Plant  Food  Council,  I  was  actuated  by 
one  important  motive— I  saw  what  I  believed 
to  be  an  opportunity  to  render  an  even 
greater  public  service. 

DEMAGOGS    AND    BUR.rAUCRATS 

In  my  23  years  in  Congress  I  have  seen 
a  lot  of  things  happen.  I  have  seen  admin- 
istrations change  several  times — I  have  seen 
men  come  and  go,  all  kinds  of  men— some 
able  pnd  conscientioiis,  others  frivolous,  and 
opportunists.  I  have  seen  a  globa'  war  pyra- 
mid governmental  activities  and  controls.  I 
have  seen  exigencies  of  war  make  many  con- 
trols necessary  almost  to  a  point  of  a  total 
loss  of  Individual  freedom  of  action.  I  real- 
ize how  hard  it  is  to  get  rid  of  these  controls 
and  on  the  other  hand  how  dangerous  it 
might  be  to  release  some  of  them  completely 
until  the  economy  Ls  ready  for  the  shock. 
Out  of  my  experience  1  would  bring  to  you 
businessmen  this  observation  Your  Gov- 
ernment  in  Washington,  by  and  large,  is  Just 
about  what  you  have  made  it.  If  there  be 
men  there,  either  In  thr  legislative  branch 
or  departmental  service,  whom  you  do  not 
feel  to  be  qualified  or  worthy  it  is  usually 
becaiise  some  constituency  has  been  neglect- 
ful. Be  vigilant.  While  It  is  appropriate  to 
repudiate  men  whc  have  served  you  ill,  it  is 
of  equal  if  not  greater  importance  to  actively 
support  those  who  are  conscientiously 
serving  you. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  great  body 
of  men— the  House,  the  Senate,  and  in  im- 
portant departmental  positions— who  are 
giving  of  their  fine  talents  and  at  their  own 
financial  disadvantage  that  this  great  Gov- 
ernment may  continue  In  its  high  place  of 
leadership,  and  that  the  baffling  problems  in 
this  postwar  period  may  be  solved.  Some  of 
them  are  in  this  audience.  Gentlemen,  we 
salute  you.  Men  of  the  business  world,  when 
you  speak  of  "demagogs  and  bureaucrats" 
be  a  little  discriminating.  Remember,  please, 
we  couldn't  have  accomplished  what  we  have 
in  the  war  and  so  far  in  the  peace  without 
there  being  some  very  intelligent  leadership 
In  Washington.  It  wasn't  Just  an  accident. 
Someone  has  been  doing  a  Job. 

THE  STAIT 

I  wish  to  express  my  great  satisfaction  with 
the  folks  who  surround  me  as  my  working 
staff.  We  have  a  fine  team.  We  play  ball 
together  and  we  are  going  to  get  results. 
Harry  B.  Caldwell,  our  secretary-treasurer, 
with  his  wide  knowledge  and  clear  under- 
standing of  our  problems;  Dr.  John  R.  Tay- 
lor. Jr..  our  popular  and  efBcicnt  agronomist: 
Louis  H.  Wilson,  who  recently  Joined  our 
staff  as  director  of  information,  our  office 
manager:  Diane  Taylor,  who  came  with  me 
from  Capitol  Hill  and  the  rest  of  the  force. 
They  are  on  the  Job— you  may  expect  resiUts, 


I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
their  support,  and  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee. 1  have  drawn  heavily  upon  the  ex- 
perience, time,  and  finances  of  these  gentle- 
men, as  we  move  out  to  increased  activities 
and  larger  usefulness.  I  crave  your  patience 
and  forbearance. 

Tlie  American  Plant  Food  Council  has 
adopted  a  splendid  program  of  positive  ac- 
tion. To  these  principles  we  have  dedi- 
cated our  active  and  vigorous  efforts.  In  this 
great  task  we  invite  the  support  of  the 
industry. 


Letter  of  Fishermen's  Supply  Co.,  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

-  HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  29.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
letters: 

The  Fishermen's  Supply  Co.! 
Jacksonville.  Fla.,  June  26. 1946 
Representative  Emohy  Prici. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Emobt:  We  have  been  trying  without 
success  to  get  catfish  skinner's  pincers  for 
the  fishermen  for  several  years.  A  5-  or 
6-lnch  cobbler's  plncer  is  used.  During  the 
war  Christ  Pearson,  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, worked  around  and  got  us  a  few 
but  not  enough  to  do  very  much  good.  Since 
then  we  have  contacted  the  suppliers  peri- 
odically trying  to  get  some.  The  enclosed 
Is  a  sample  of  the  replies  we  receive. 

The  textile  people  have  Just  discontinued 
putting  twine  up  in  balls  due  to  the  celling. 
It  is  a  nice  thing  when  a  man  haa  to  take 
30  or  40  minutes  to  ball  up  twine  which 
would  come  already  balled  up  if  the  mills 
were  granted  an  Increase  to  compensate  for 
the  Increased  labor  costs  of  approximately 
1  cent  per  pound.  Just  who  does  Chester 
Bowles  think  he  Is  fooling,  anyway? 

There  is  no  meat  in  Jacksonville  except 
that  which  is  slaughtered  locally  Tlie 
slaughterhouses  will  not  handle  it  because 
they  have  a  quota  which  they  cannot  exceed 
As  a  consequence,  what  comes  in  is  home 
slaughtered,  and  last  week  the  Government 
inspectors  poured  kerosene  on  13,000  pounds 
of  meat  simply  because  it  did  not  have  a 
stamp  on  it.  The  question  of  whether  it 
was  good  or  not  did  not  enter  into  it  Have 
we  enough  surplus  meat  to  afford  to  destroy 
that  much  of  It  in  one  town?  Multiply  that 
by  all  the  towns  in  the  country  and  It 
amounts  to  quite  a  bit. 

Your  continued  good  efforts  to  help  the 
people  and  try  to  protect  them  from  the 
starry-eyed  theorists  (who  could  not  take 
over  the  management  of  a  corner  fruit  stand 
and  make  a  living)  is  urged  and  appreciated 
Yours, 

W.  H.  Adams,  Jr. 

Standard  Shoe  Machinery  Co., 
Lawrence.  Mass.,  June  24,  1946 
The  Fishermen's  Supply  Co., 

Jacksonville,  Fla 
Gentlemen:  m  reply  to  yours  of  the  19th 
we  regret  to  advL^e   you  that   we  have  no 
pincers   at   present   as   we   are   not   able   to 
manufacture  these  at  present  ceiling  prices 
Thanking  you.  we  are. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Standard  Shoe  Machinery  Co., 
By  EviLYN  Heinzi. 
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Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre- 
senting herewith  an  address  as  made 
and  as  communicated  to  me  from  Chick 
Logan,  head  of  the  A.ssorihtion  of  World 
War  II  Pilots.  This  organization  of  for- 
mer fliers  in  uniform  for  our  beloved 
Nation  has  its  nationai  office  in  my  home 
city  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  I  have 
had  personal  observation  of  the  anxiety 
and  ambition  of  this  Chick  Logan  and 
his  associates  to  the  end  that  all  the 
assets  gained  by  these  trained  pilots  for 
war  purposes  shall  be  preserved  by  being 
promptly  put  to  use  for  purposes  of 
enduring  peace. 

The  two  addresses  fullow  in  order: 

Address  by  Chauncey  P.  Locan.  President  or 
Association  of  World  War  II  Pilots,  on 
the  PossiBiLmES  OF  AiE  Freight 

AIR  freight  for  NATIONAL  SECURITY,  PROSPERITY, 
AND   HEALTH 

A  person  would  possess  a  short  memory  to 
forget  the  year  1941.  Hell  broke  loose  and 
we  went  to  work  with  sweat  on  our  brow  and 
a  prayer  in  our  heart.  We  prayed:  "Give  us 
time  to  prepare."  This  meant  building  air- 
craft factories,  expansion  of  existing  Indus- 
tries, and  the  training  of  personnel.  We 
started  from  scratch  and  built  the  greatest 
war  machine  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Today.  1946,  victory  is  ours.  The  war 
machine  Is  breaking  up.  The  United  States 
Army  and  Naval  Air  Forces  are  in  the  process 
of  virtual  disintegration.  Thousands  of 
trained  pilots  and  highly  specialized  and 
technical  men  are  being  released  and  thou- 
sands of  aircraft  are  being  stored  and 
weather-beaten  into  uselessness.  Our  once 
indomitable  air  power  is  going  to  seed. 

Atomic  energy  was  not  perfected  in  1941. 
It  is  today.  If  there  is  another  war  our  pray- 
ers will  be  one  short  thought.  There  will  be 
no  time.  Our  country  will  never  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  war  again. 
We  will  be  the  first  to  be  attacked  and  In  a 
short  time  our  capacity  to  manufacture  and 
organize  will  be  irreparably  destroyed. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle.  General  Spaatz. 
General  Eisenhower.  Admiral  Nimitz.  to- 
gether with  the  progressive  leaders  of  our 
country,  agree  that  air  superiority  is  a  must 
for  national  security.  It  will  require  a 
powerful  air  force  and  a  backlog  of  highly 
specialized  men.  How  are  we  to  accomplish 
this  necessity  without  forcing  memt>ers  of 
tbe  Air  Forces  to  remain  on  active  duty? 

PROGRESS 

World  War  11  was  a  struggle  between  the 
gangster  aggressor  and  law  and  order.  It  was 
to  eliminate  forever  the  forcing  of  a  will  and 
philosophy  upon  a  helpless  people  through 
the  medium  of  power  and  fear.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  to  live  naturally,  to  establish 
freedom  from  want  and  opportunity  to  work 
unmolested  in  a  chosen  field.  For  these  in- 
spiring and  practical  things  our  warriors 
fought  bard  and  died  easily. 

Today  we  fight  another  war.  the  war  of 
peace  and  progress.  Our  greatest  enemies 
are  the  accepted  methods  of  doing  things. 
If  these  methods  are  out-dated  through  the 
medium  of  science  they  are  our  enemies  In 
peace.  They  must  be  defeated  but.  unlike 
the   aggressors   of   World   War    U,   will    be 


honored  and  admired  for  their  contribution 
to  the  evolution  of  progress  and  civilization. 
During  World  War  II  billions  of  dollars 
were  spent  by  our  Government  for  war.  The 
greatest  industrial  expansion  in  the  history 
of  the  world  came  into  existence.  Huge  fac- 
tories became  massive  and  large  factories  be- 
came huge.  New  industry  and  enterprise 
mushroomed  in  every  State.  Ours  was  a  war 
of  materials  and  we  won.  This  great  and 
confederated  effort  was  for  war.  What  type 
of  effort  will  we  exert  for  security,  prosperity, 
and  peace? 

POSTWAR    JOBS 

The  Agricultural  Research  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C. 
estimates  there  is  approximately  5.000,000,000 
ton-miles  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  ear- 
marked for  air  transportation.  Oranges, 
lemons,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  all  fruits  and  vege- 
tables found  within  the  region  of  750  miles 
from  consumption  have  been  eliminated  for 
various  reasons. 

Commodities  eligible  to  be  shipped  by  air 
represent  the  majority  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  available  in  California  and  the 
southern  States.  They  Include  grapes,  figs, 
tomatoes,  fresh-shelled  peas,  carrots,  lettuce, 
asparagus,  celery,  broccoli,  peppers,  straw- 
berries, plums,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  nec- 
tarines, cantaloups,  Crenshaw  melons,  and 
other  items. 

If  we  may  assume  that  this  preat  tonnage 
will  divert  to  air  transportation  in  the  future 
it  will  require  2,490 C-47's  (standard airliners) 
or  1.140  C-54'8  (super  airhners),  and  it  Is 
Interesting  to  note  we  are  considering  only 
air  transportation  for  the  produce  Industry. 
The  normal  growth  of  tonnage  for  air  trans- 
portation in  the  future,  through  the  process 
of  education,  organization,  evolution,  and 
service,  are  not  considered. 

To  keep  one  C-47  (standard  airliner)  flying 
on  schedule  to  the  manufacturing  centers  of 
the  East  from  the  west  coast  will  require 
a  minimum  of  eight  pilots. 

The  C-54'8  (super  airliners)  will  require  six 
pilots.  In  addition  to  the  aircraft's  crew, 
there  will  be  engineers,  aircraft  mechanics, 
labor  to  load  and  unload,  supervisors,  weight 
and  balance  officers,  freight  agents,  bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers,  and  personnel  pertinent  to 
the  successful  operation  of  the  business.  For 
the  sake  of  simplicity  let  us  assume  it  will 
require  five  nonfijrtng  personnel  for  each  air- 
craft. The  total  personnel  which  would  be 
required  Is  as  follows: 

1.  C-47.  Standard  airliners: 

Pilots _ 19. 920 

Nonflylng   personnel 12,  450 

Total - 32,370 

2.  C-54.  Super  airliners: 

Pilots 6,  840 

Nonflylng   personnel 8.700 

Total  .- 12.  540 

A.  T.  C.  AND  AIS  CABGO 

During  the  past  4  years  the  Air  Transport 
Command  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  has  hauled 
millions  of  tons  of  air  cargo  and  flown  bil- 
lions of  passenger-miles.  In  a  press  release 
of  October  1.  1945.  the  War  Department  gave 
the  following  Information : 

On  June  5.  1941.  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand had  no  airplanes  and  a  personnel  of 
three — two  officers  and  one  civilian.  As  of 
August  31.  1945,  Air-  Transport  Command's 
strength  was  41.520  officers.  166.026  enlisted 
men.  and  23.752  civilian  personnel.  They 
were  crisscrossing  the  earth  with  airways  and 
flew  6.653,000.000  passenger-mUes  and  2.371,- 
000.000  cargo-ton-miles. 

The  total  mileage  for  the  year  1944  was 
approximately  600.000,000  miles — equivalent 
to  25,000  trips  around  the  world  at  the  Equa- 
tor. Tbelr  planes  cross  the  Atlantic  once 
every  19  minutes,  the  Pacific  every  51  min- 
utes.  Redeployment  operations  make  It  nec- 


essary to  bridge  the  Atlantic  once  every  6 
minutes. 

The  problems  pertinent  to  the  development 
of  the  Air  Transport  Command's  massive 
transportation  system  were  evide;.(ly  many. 
Each  problem  was  met  and  el:minated  at  ih; 
time  encountered.  There  will  be  many  pruD- 
lems  encountered  in  the  commercial  estab- 
lishment of  air  freight  transportation. 
These  can  be  successfully  eliminated  as  they 
arise.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  progress  of  the  United  States 
whereby  the  vlslon.of  Indtistry  was  not  equal 
to  the  task.  The  Air  Transport  Command  • 
accomplishments  during  the  past  4  years  is 
an  established  reflection  of  what  air  freight 
will  accomplish  in  the  future. 

an  FREICRT  AKD  PRODCCB 

Each  year  in  California  there  are  millions 
of  tons  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  which 
are  thrown  away.  It  is  left  In  the  fields, 
plowed  under,  or  picked  to  make  room  for 
other  crops.  In  addition  to  this  tremendous 
loss  of  food  there  is  a  normal  wastage  on  all 
produce  that  is  shipped.  It  Is  estimated  at 
about  40  percent.  This  second  loss  is  brought 
about  because  of  the  time  element  of  ship- 
ping long  distances,  ripening  en  route,  han- 
dling  picking  over  by  the  customer,  etc. 

Most  produce  Is  picked  green,  packed,  re- 
frigerated, and  shlpi>ed  by  rail.  Rlpened-on- 
the-vlne  fruits  and  vegetables  cannot  be 
shipped.  Due  to  weather  phenomena  there 
are  at  times  bumper  crops.  It  ripens  faster 
than  anticipated;  therefore  th»-  crop  becomes 
a  loss.  Principally  because  of  these  reasons 
it  Is  a  fact  that  the  produce  Industry  is  one 
of  the  most  unstable  industries  In  commerce. 

Air  transportation  for  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables seems  to  be  the  answer  to  the  prtduce 
grower's  problems.  It  would  make  possible 
the  shipment  of  produce  ripened  on  the 
vine,  thus  salvaging  for  public  consumption 
millions  of  tons  of  wasted  foods  and  assist- 
ing to  stabilize  one  of  our  important  indus- 
tries. 

PROOtKnE  HAS  FLOWN 

The  ground  work  for  the  launching  of  this 
potential  air-freight  industry  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  completion.  The  Ralph  E.  Myers  Co.. 
Salinas,  Calif.,  published  a  fresh  fruit  and' 
vegetable  report  pertaining  to  air  transpor- 
tation, dated  October  26,  1945.  This  report 
covered  30  plane  loads  of  fresh  fruit  and  veg- 
etables shipped  from  the  west  coast  to  12 
receivers  in  9  terminal  markets — New  York, 
Cleveland.  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Chicago. 
Atlanta,  lifllwaukee.  Kansas  City,  and  E>enver. 
Practically  all  shipments  were  made  between 
March  1.  1945,  and  October  1,  1945. 

In  this  report  there  were  many  problems 
encountered  regarding  equipment,  airport  fa- 
cilities, carrier  performance,  packaging,  mar- 
ket distribution,  etc..  which  would  have  to 
be  worked  out  In  order  to  successfully  handle 
this  huge  potential  market  for  air  transpor- 
tation. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  no  prob- 
lem was  encountered  of  such  magnitude 
which  would  make  air  freight  for  perishables 
prohibitive. 

CONCLUSIOM 

Air  freight  In  the  future  offers  the  great- 
est possibilities  for  our  country  to  provide  a 
massive  backlog  of  supertralned  pilots  and 
technlcial  aviation  men.  To  develop  thLs  fu- 
ture Industry  In  a  commercial  manner  wou'd 
breach  the  gap  between  a  perpetual,  mili- 
tary air  force  and  the  democratic  desire  cf  all 
people  to  become  and  remain  a  civilian. 

Our  future  progress  must  be  teamed  with 
national  security  and  being  prepared.  Air 
freight  transportation  embodies  each  of 
these  important  necessities.  Air  freight 
transportation  will  provide  Jobs  for  the^c 
pilots  who  flew  their  war  cargo  over  Africa, 
Europe,  India,  China,  and  the  South  Pacific, 
and  for  those  indispensable  crews  who  made 
these  flights  possible.  It  will  provide  a 
medium  whereby  the  perpetuation  of  cur 
leadership   in   aviation   will   be  secure.     It 
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win  provide  a  progressive  air  freight  trans- 
portation system  for  our  country  and  will 
assist  the  eastern  manufacturer  to  be  in  the 
Wests  backyard.  It  will  provide  stabiliza- 
tion to  the  agriculture  of  the  South  and  West. 
It  will  provide  tasty  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables "ripened  on  the  vine"  and  containing 
high  vitamin  content  for  national  health. 
It  will  provide  progress. 

Qua  Hero — "The  Captain" 
_  (By  "Chick"  Logan) 

A  young  captain  in  uniform  stepped  out 
of  the  office  of  a  national  air  line.  There 
WTs  an  expression  of  disillusionment  and 
surprise  over  his  features.  He  acted  as  If 
he  had  been  hit  on  the  head  with  a  mallet. 
On  his  smart  Air  Corps  uniform  were  the 
familiar  shiny  wings  which  identified  him 
as  n  pilot.  Over  them  were  the  coveted  rib- 
bons of  service  and  distinction— three  the- 
aters of  operation.  Distinguished  Plying  Cross, 
a  mass  of  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  and  battle  stars; 
ovv  the  opposite  pocket  was  the  Presidential 
Citation  and  a  discharge  button.  He  was 
swallowing  the  first  dregs  of  civilian  life. 
He  had  applied  for  a  Job. 

"What  do  you  know."  he  said.  "I  have 
flown  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  32  mis- 
sions of  combat.  Been  hit  with  shrapnel, 
served  as  a  target  for  enemy  fighters,  flown 
on  instruments  In  formation  and  In  some  of 
the  worst  weather  ever  known  to  man  in 
the  process  of  building  up  1.000  hours  of 
flying  time,  and  yet  they  tell  me  I  am  not 
eligible  to  submit  an  application  for  pilot 
on  their  air  line."  He  became  a  person  of 
anger  as  he  spoke,  which  finally  ended  with 
disgust.  "And  to  add  Insult  to  injury,  they 
told  me  I  was  too  old." 

"There  must  be  some  sort  of  misunder- 
standing about  your  qualifications.  Captain." 
I  grli;ned.  "Surely  there  Is  something  wrong, 
somewhere." 

"You  ran  say  that  again,  brother,  he 
flipped  back  with  the  dawn  of  definite  under- 
standing. "Brother,  you  can  say  that  again." 
"Captain!"  I  studied  hU  young  and  clean 
features — there  were  lines  about  his  eyes, 
appropriate  to  a  person  who  had  experienced 
a  lot  In  a  short  time.  "How  old  are  you?" 
"Twenty-six."  The  words  slipped  from  hts 
teeth  without  thought.  "And  too  old."  he 
added  hastily,  his  teeth  biting  and  clinging  to 
the  words,  "too  old." 

"Perhaps  there  Is  something  else."  I  offered 
apologetically. 

"Hell!  What  can  I  do?"  he  shot  back 
viciously.  "I  have  never  had  a  Job.  I  was 
yanked  out  of  school  and  qualified  for  the 
Air  Corps.  From  then  on  it  was  study- 
study,  practice,  and  study.  I  mastered  flying, 
transitional  flying,  meteorology,  navigation, 
engines,  erglnecring,  aerodynamics.  I  learned 
to  fly  by  instruments,  practiced  battle  tactics, 
formation  flying,  and  survival  if  we  were 
shot  down.  The  only  business  I  know  is 
that  of  serving  my  country  in  war.  I  had 
thought "  he  hesitated  a  moment,  wet- 
ting his  lips  and  drawing  them  tight  against 
his  teeth.  "I  was  preparing  myself  for  avia- 
tion in  the  future — commercial  aviation." 

The  story  of  the  "Captain"  represents  the 
story  of  th"  discharged  Army  and  Navy  air 
pilot.  What  place  do  they  have  in  the  civlli- 
satlon  they  were  Instrumental  in  perpetuat- 
ing through  combat?  Are  they  to  be  discard- 
ed because  victory  Is  ours? 

Several  years  ago  the  Army  and  Navy  Air 
Forces  selected  this  "Captain"  with  the  great- 
est of  care.  They  were  ready  to  spend  from 
tlOO.OOC  up.  toward  his  aviation  training.  He 
passed  a  perfect  physical  examination  and 
was  screened  and  rescreened.  He  was  watched 
by  training  personnel  to  determine  if  he 
could  sund  the  "gaff"— what  made  him  tick, 
etc.  He  was  put  through  vigorous  physical 
and  disciplinary  training  and  if  he  "stood  up" 
was  assigned  to  flight  training.  Records  show 
•bout  one-third  ot  cadet  trainees  were  elim- 
inated In  primary  fliaht  school.  Smaller  per- 
centage were  eliminated  In  basic  and  ad- 


vance until,  at  last,  graduation  day  repre- 
sented the  "cream  of  the  crop"  of  American 
manhood.  They  had  to  be  good  to  meet  the 
experienced  pilots  of  our  enemies. 

Today,  in  victory,  they  are  still  the  "cream 
of  the  crop"  of  American  manhood  and  rec- 
ords prove  they  are  the  "cream  of  the  crop"  of 
all  pilots.  Older,  of  course,  but  tempered 
with  the  fire  of  experiences  which  make  them 
even  better.  Yet.  the  fact  remains,  they 
cannot  And  Jobs  in  commercial  aviation. 

Is  It  possible  that  our  country  and  private 
Industry  Is  "missing  the  t>oat"  by  not  utiliz- 
ing the  skill  of  the  World  War  II  pilot?  Will 
they  allow  their  great  investment,  and  skilled 
manpower,  to  die  a  nautral  death  and  go 
to  seed?  I  think  not.  I  believe  In  the  prog- 
ress and  vision  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica too  much.  I  believe  In  Justice  and  the 
freedom  of  each  individual  to  pursue  the 
vocation  in  which  he  Is  best  fitted  and  in 
Industry  appropriate  to  happiness  and  se- 
curity. 

This  is  the  air  age.  Five  or  six  billion  ton- 
miles  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  wait- 
ing to  be  shipped  by  air.  Billions  of  tons  of 
sea  foods,  medicine,  tools,  parts,  consumer 
packages  are  waiting  for  the  operation  of  a 
massive  air  freight  transportation  system. 

The  creation  of  an  air  freight  transporta- 
tion system  will  provide  Jobs,  not  only  for 
the  captain,  but  for  his  buddies — the  ground 
crews.  It  will  provide  and  guarantee  our 
country  a  backlog  of  super,  skilled  pilots  and  ' 
aviation  specialists  for  national  security.  It 
will  provide  a  medium  through  which  the 
east  and  west  coasts  will  be  drawn  Into  a 
small  community  of  prosperity  and  fellow- 
ship. And,  over  all,  will  provide  the  me- 
chanics whereby  earth  will  be  shrunk  into  a 
community  of  nations  and  assure  protection 
against  the  would-be  gangster  of  the  future 
who  would  use  the  unbelievable  atomlcen- 
ergy  to  destroy  civilization. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  this 
country  who  can  see  for  us  nothing  but  a 
dark  future,  I  quote  the  following  edito- 
rial about  your  great  State,  entitled 
"Texas."  which  was  published  in  the  Lex- 
ington Gazette,  of  Lexington,  Va.,  on  May 
14.  1846: 

This  glorious  country,  according  to  a  writer 
In  the  Charleston  Evening  News,  Is  likely  to 
turn  out  one  of  the  grandest  humbugs  of  the 
age.  Nine-tenths  of  the  whole  country  con- 
sists of  prairie  wastes,  which  must  remain 
for  centuries  an  uncultivated  wilderness. 
The  climate  Is  wretched. 

If  there  should  be  any  of  our  readers  who 
wish  to  cettle  in  Texas  we  advise  them  to 
make  their  last  will  and  testament  before 
they  leave  Rockbridge. 

We  are  acquainted  wltL  a  region  which 
we  can  recommend  to  those  who  desire  a 
really  valuable  and  permanent  home.  There 
are  no  Indians  to  arouse  the  settler  at  mid- 
night. The  climate  Is  delightful.  Every 
variety  of  production  rewards  the  husband- 
man. The  people  are  moral  and  lawloving. 
There  are  churches  and  colleges  In  abundance. 
Such  Is  old  Virginia,  and  we  advise  those  who 
live  there  to  stay,  and  those  who  have  left 


her  to  come  back,  especially  if  they  have  gono 
to  Texas. 

That  beautiful  young  republic  is  to  prove 
a  bad  bargain  to  Uncle  Sam.  We  have  taken 
her  for  better,  for  worse,  and  with  her  h 
host  of  ambitious  politicians,  with  Samuel 
Houston  at  their  head,  to  swell  the  enormous 
catalog  of  cur  own  insatiate  demagogs. 
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Conditions  in  the  Distilled  Spirits  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  29,  1946 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  so  many  herrings  are  beinj: 
dragged  across  the  trail  and  smoke 
screens  thrown  up  to  confuse  conditions, 
my  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  ad- 
dress by  Frank  R.  Schwengel,  presiden*, 
of  the  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  which 
comes  like  a  fresh  breeze  into  a  smoke- 
filled  room. 

Mr.  Schwengel  delivered  this  addres.s 
at  the  national  conference  of  State  liquor 
administrators  in  Atlantic  City.  N.  J,,  ori 
June  17. 

Because  of  its  frank  and  open  discus- 
sion of  the  liquor  situation  in  this  coun- 
try and  because  of  its  informative  nature; 
I  have  asked  the  House  permission  to  re- 
print it  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

It  is  an  honest  and  sincere  effort  to 
keep  the  record  straight.    Those  who  arc 
trying  to  sneak  in  the  back  door  with 
another  "noble  experiment"  under  the 
guise  and  subterfuge  of  postwar  exigen- 
cies could  do  well  to  profit  by  the  open 
and    aboveboard    example    set    by    Mr 
Schwengel.    Of  course,  that  would   be       ■ 
asking  too  much,  so  we  will  let  the  mattei       t 
rest  at  this  moment  by  rereading  Mr 
Schwengel's  remarks  which  now  follow: 

Today,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  tlmt 
since  repeal,  the  distilled  spirits  industrj 
needs  an  honest,  objective  appraisal  of  It^ 
position. 

The  relationship  we  establish  with  the  pub- 
lic today,  that  will  find  Its  fruition— for  good 
or  for  bad— in  the  futurr  years,  may  be  com- 
pared  to  the  spirits  we  distill  today  and  care- 
fully guard  through  the  years  to  maturity 
This  business  of  distilling  is  so  essentlallj 
one  of  looking  ahead  that  I  take  It  as  the 
theme  of  my  discussion. 

Our  position  In  the  reconversion  picture  is 
not  a  happy  one  nor  is  it  so  for  any  other 
Industries.  Conditions  are  trying  and  fraught 
with  uncertainties.  But,  Just  as  sure  as  the 
world  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  so  also 
Is  our  Industry. 

This  signalizes  the  need  for  shaping  our 
thinking,  not  to  the  tempo  of  the  past,  but 
to  todays  fast -moving  trend  of  public  senti- 
ment. 

HOW    DO    WE    STAND    WrTH    THE    PUBLIC? 

In  one  of  his  debates  with  Stephen  Doug- 
las, Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "Public  senti- 
ment is  everything.  With  public  sentiment, 
nothing  can  fail;  without  It  nothing  can  suc-^ 
ceed.  Consequently,  he  who  molds  public 
sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he  who  enacts 
statutes  or  pronounces  decisions;  he  makes 
statutes  and  decisions  possible  and  Impos- 
sible to  be  enacted." 

These  words  of  wisdom  express  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  power  of  public  sentiment. 
In  its  application  to  our  Industry,  so  de- 
pendent upon  favorable  public  opinion,  there 
is  particular  significance. 


Therefore,  we  ask  the  question,  "How  do 
we  stand  with  the  public?"  Unless  we  are 
realistic  In  the  analysis,  should  there  come 
a  test,  we  may  awaken  to  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  enjoy  the  measure  of  public  respect  to 
which  we  are  entitled.  Also,  we  should  in- 
clude an  appraisal  of  liquor  control  itself;  for 
in  the  public  mind  liquor  control  and  the 
Indvistry  are  inseparably  associated.  Hence, 
to  evaluate  our  current  stature,  we  must 
consider  the  Industry  and  liquor  control  on 
a  parallel  footing. 

THC    tNDUSTKT    HAS    COME    A    LONG    WAT    IN    13 
TEAHS 

With  some  degree  of  pride,  you  as  admin- 
istrators and  we  as  members  of  the  liquor 
Industry  may  both  point  to  the  benefits 
that  liquor  control  has  brought  to  the  Na- 
tion. First  among  these  benefits  is  tlie  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  new  multi-biUlon-doUar 
distilled  spirits  Industry  Itself,  which  oSers 
employment,  and  provides  Income  directly 
and  indirectly  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  and  upon  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  businessmen  depend.  Next. 
there  Is  the  social  benefit  of  legal  control, 
which  has  displaced  the  reign  of  national 
immorality  and  corruption  of  the  "roaring 
twenties."  Third,  and  not  the  least  of  these 
benefits,  is  the  tl8.000,000,000  revenue  de- 
rived by  Government.  States,  and  munici- 
palities, and  which  is  only  an  index  of  what 
was  lost  to  the  public  coffers  during  prohi- 
bition 

Incidental  thereto  but  nevertheless  im- 
portant are  the  industry's  dramatic  war  pro- 
duction record,  its  record  in  patriotic  and 
charitable  war-fund  campaigns.  Its  war  bond 
drives,  very  often  led  In  your  State  by  you 
gentlemen  of  liquor  control.  Also  should  be 
cited  the  industry's  byproduct  feed  produc- 
tion, which  aided  so  materially  the  Nation's 
war  and  postwar  food  programs. 

These  benefits  are  basically  attributable 
to  the  return  of  liquor  control,  when  the 
present  Industry  had  its  origin.  This  rec- 
ord of  progress,  within  the  brief  span  of  IS 
years,  would  seem  to  be  ample  claim  to  sus- 
tained favorable  public  sentiment,  had  not 
this  Impressive  record  been  offset  to  some  de- 
gree by  bad  public  reaction  to  our  shortcom- 
ings, not  aU  of  wMch  are  within  our  power 
to  correct. 

The  industry's  record  of  progress  is  proof 
that  the  foreslghted  men  of  the  Industry  sin- 
cerely believe  and  demonstrate  that  good 
conduct  is  good  business.  Also  that  there 
is  a  general  attitude  among  the  great  mass 
of  thinking  men  and  women  engaged  in  the 
Industry  to  so  conduct  their  business  as  to 
win  and  bold  public  approval.  Yet  many 
are  too  sublimely  tolerant  of  break -downs  in 
their  own  good  intentions  and  blind  to  re- 
sulting bad  conditions  that  irritate  the 
public. 

IS    THE    INDUSTRY    A    FREE    ENTERPRISE? 

In  a  recent  speech.  Chairman  John  F. 
O'Connell.  of  the  New  York  SUte  liquor  au- 
thority, raised  this  question,  "Is  the  alcoholic 
beverage  Industry  truly  a  free  enterprise?" 
His  answer  was  that  "it  Is  a  free  enterprise  so 
long  as  its  operations  are  confined  to  the  area 
and  meet  the  standards  defined  and  deline- 
ated In  the  alcoholic  beverage  control  law." 
Under  this  interpretation  a  law-violating  li- 
censee suspends  his  own  right  to  engage  in 
the  biisinees. 

Are  bad  conditions  an  indictment  of  the 
Industry  or  of  llqun-  control?  Without 
Bhirking  our  individual  responsibUities,  let 
Us  see  what  the  public  complains  about  and 
within  whose  province  the  corrective  meas- 
ures lie. 

How  does  the  public  regard  the  industry's 
products?  While  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  made,  labeled  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, advertised  and  sold  are  prescribed  by 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  by  some  State  rules,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  interest  through  the 
alcohol  tax  unit  is  largely  that  of  protecting 


this  revenue.  So.  the  matter  of  product 
quality,  about  which  the  public  has  prob- 
ably had  some  Instances  for  complaint  dur- 
ing the  period  of  shortage.  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual  producer. 

Normally,  the  policy  of  the  Distilled  Spirits 
Institute  is  not  to  Interfere  with  ptirely  com- 
petitive trade  practices  nor  with  the  t3rpe  of 
products  that  producers  offer.  But,  when  in  a 
period  of  emergency  such  as  the  present, 
practices  arise  that  harm  the  entire  industry 
and  cause  unfavorable  public  reaction,  then, 
we  feel,  such  a  situation  cannot  be  Ignored. 

Shortages  of  prewar  standard  products 
have  drawn  Into  the  market  a  mass  of  sub- 
standard emergency  concoctions  that  hood- 
wink the  public  and  are  a  plague  to  the  in- 
dustry's reputation.  To  make  myself  clear, 
I  need  mention  only  a  couple  of  shining 
examples  bearing  the  ingenuous  labels  of 
"rye,"  or  "bourbon  liqueurs." 

These  are  reminiscent  of  some  of  the  low 
standard  Caribbean  and  Mexican  alcohol 
jMToducts  which  mushroomed  In  the  market 
several  years  ago. 

Against  this  new  evii  the  Distilled  Spirits 
Institute  has  filed  a  vigorous  protest  with 
the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau,  contending  that  such  labeling 
and  advertising,  when  obviously  designed  to 
play  upon  the  public  acceptance  of  the  words 
"rye"  and  "bourbon"  as  connotii-g  whisky, 
is  misleading  and  unfair  to  the  public. 

In  the  State  of  Comiecticut,  whose  en- 
forcement officials  are  aware  c^  possible  de- 
ception, regulations  require  that  an  addi- 
tional label  be  attached  to  every  bottle  of 
such  mixture  warning  the  consumer  that 
this  is  "not  a  whisky."  Must  other  Sutes 
follow  suit?  Also,  those  distUlers  who  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
of  traditional  AmeiLcan  whisky  standards 
look  with  considerable  disfavor  upon  the 
use  of  potato  alcohol,  when  the  law  defines 
whisky  a  fermented  mash  of  grain. 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  the  highest  in 
quality,  particularly  in  view  of  the  high  ex- 
cise tax  involved  in  every  bottle,  whether 
good  or  bad  in  quality. 

Excise  taxes  on  distilled  spiriU,  including 
the  average  State  tax,  have  risen  from  tl-^G 
per  proof  gallon  in  1933  to  the  present  level 
of  $10.21.  Obviously,  in  the  12  years  since 
repeal,  the  tax  slice  per  bottle  has  gone  up 
enormously.  As  recently  as  1939  the  tax  on 
a  quart  of  100-proof,  4-year-old  or  more 
whisky  was  only  80  cents.  Today  the  tax 
on  this  same  quart  Is  $2.55,  a  219  percent 
increase. 

I  offer  you  this  analysis  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  the  public  which  pays  this  heavy 
tax  Ls  entitled  to  know  what  it  buys,  be- 
cause the  difference  in  price  of  the  con- 
tents per  bottle  is  minor,  tax  taken  into 
consideration. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  considerable 
public  and  official  agitation  over  the  alloca- 
tions of  brands  to  the  trade  and  in  turn  to 
the  public.  Although  many  standard  articles 
of  trade.  Including  clothing,  toothpaste,  and 
cigarettes,  were  off  the  dealers'  shelves  for 
long  periods,  and  although  the  necessity  for 
rationing  has  been  fully  Justified  in  the 
face  of  stringency  of  supplies,  especially  to- 
day, the  public  seems  to  think  that  distillers' 
barrels  are  bottomless.  Of  course,  the  basis 
of  the  public's  complaints  might  be  the 
method  or  equity  of  Individual  Instances  of 
rationing,  tie-in  sales,  or  price,  rather  than 
the  policy  of  conservation  itself.  These  by 
no  means  involve  liquor  control,  but  are 
problems  of  the  Individual  distiller,  whole- 
saler, or  retailer  concerned.  But  to  8t<^  these 
evils  the  Government  and  some  of  the  States 
have  taken  action. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  serlotis, 
public  complaint  is  the  licensed  nuisance 
where  regulation  or  moral  control  is  disre- 
garded. Obviously,  the  continued  operation 
of  such  permittees  is  solely  the  responslbUlty 
of  the  licensing  authority  and  the  law  en- 
forcement agency.  The  public  is  altogether 
too  pron*  to  Indict  the  Industry  as  a  vhol* 


for  the  existence  of  every  offending  bad  out* 
let  and  every  abuse.  ActuaUy.  theae  abUMs 
are  tolerated  under  lioenae.  the  revocation  at 
which  is  the  only  legal  way  of  putting  them 
out  of  btislness. 

The  third  basis  of  public  agitation  against 
the  industry  is  the  chronic  alcoholic,  who  is 
also  the  cause  of  concern  to  public  officials 
and  the  Industry.  According  to  eminent 
medical  men  who  already  have  accomplished 
much  toward  scientific  research  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  is  more  often  a 
result  of  weakness  of  body  and  mind  rather 
than  the  other  way  round  It  is  a  fallacy 
to  beheve  that  the  alcoholic  overindulges 
Just  because  he  likes  alcohol.  Bnentlally  he 
is  the  victim  of  himself— his  frustration  and 
his  weaknesses — a  case  for  medical  or  psy- 
chiatric treatment.  Upon  the  l>asls  of  theae 
findings,  we  may  chaUenge  the  infereno* 
that  the  alcoholic  Is  basically  a  product  of 
the  tavern,  or  even  ot  alcohol  iUelf. 

The  industry  is  by  no  mm»nm  running  away 
from  the  problem  of  alcoholism.  For  aome 
years  it  has  encouraged  and  helped  to  sup- 
port medical  research  and  studies.  Dis- 
tillers have  recognized  this  problem  In  their 
advertising  and  have  sought  to  enlighten  the 
public  about  It.  There  is  also  a  growing  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  care  and  treatment 
of  alcoholics  on  the  part  of  State  liquor  con- 
trol boards.  So.  in  answer  to  the  alcoholic 
as  a  source  of  public  resentment,  w«  may 
say  that  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
industry  and  of  control  olBclals  are  akin  to 
the  pubUc's.  Only  science  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  weakling  who  resorts  to  overin- 
dulgence. 

What  I  desire  to  convey  mainly  is  that 
while  the  public  may  be  critical  both  of  the 
industry  and  of  liquor  control  for  shortcom- 
ings that  are  really  due  to  human  frailty, 
there  is  need  tor  a  greater  conscioxisness  on 
the  part  of  every  segment  of  the  industry  to 
the  rumblings  and  ground  swells  of  public 
opinion  as  manifestations  of  conditions  that 
the  industry,  as  a  unit,  should  seek  to  correct. 

COORDIMATIIfO  PTTBLIC  tXLATlOltS  I9UCATION 

While  the  Indtutry.  through  its  respective 
trade  organizations,  has  done  some  excellent 
educational  work.  and.  through  the  power  of 
trade  opinion  and  with  the  aid  of  liquor- 
control  authorities,  has  improved  conditions 
in  many  localities,  the  long  anticipated  and 
much  desired  consolidation  of  the  two  in- 
dustry public  relations  organizations  has  now 
been  achieved.  Under  the  title  of  Licensed 
Beverage  Industrtea.  Idc..  the  combined  or- 
ganization is  at  woric  outlining  an  integrated 
program  that  is  to  thread  its  way  down 
through  the  channels  of  producers,  whole- 
salers, retailers,  and  tavern  keepers. 

By  this  means  It  is  hoped  that  progres- 
sive steps  wUl  be  taken  In  a  program  of  self- 
discipline  and  education.  Some  of  the  delajrs 
and  failures  of  the  past  have  been  probably 
due  to  the  lack  of  clear  recognition  of  Just 
what  the  problems  are.  and  the  lack  of  defi- 
nite assignment  of  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing them.  At  beet,  whatever  the  industry 
might  be  able  to  accomplish  in  a  housedean- 
Ing  campaign  can  merely  supplement  the 
work  of  the  liquor-control  authorities  who 
mtut  be  depended  upon  to  tighten  law  en- 
forcement with  firmness.  Justice,  and  speed. 
To  organize  for  more  effective  action  may 
require  the  spending  of  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  public  revenues  reoeivwl  from  alco- 
holic beverages,  the  exercising  of  a  greater 
degree  of  selectivity  in  the  type  and  quali- 
fication of  licensees,  and  even  perhaps  the 
limiting  of  licenses. 

We  realize  that  administrators  are  fre^ 
quently  held  responsible  for  the  acts  and 
omissions  of  local  enforcement  officials.  All 
too  often  the  enforcement  of  liquor  laws 
does  not  rest  solely  with  the  State  liquor 
administrators.  In  fact,  enforcement  may 
be  several  steps  removed:  for  beyond  the 
control   officials'  Jurisdiction   are   the  load 
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agencies  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
laws,  and,  beyond  those,  the  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  violations. 

DBT  AITITUUE 

Under  the  threat  of  world  famine,  the  drys 
see  an  opportunity;  and  an  organized  cry 
has  been  set  up  against  the  use  of  grain  for 
beverage  purposes  "while  starving  Europe 
pleads  for  bread."  Of  course  that  premise  is 
false;  for  the  distilling  industry,  under  Its 
present  grain  allowance,  processes  only  a 
negligible  amount  of  grain  suitable  for  bread. 
That  fact,  however,  does  not  lessen  the  on- 
slaught of  these  people,  some  of  whom  are 
well-meaning,  but  who  do  not  know  the 
facts.  They  likewise  believe  that  the  indus- 
try is  responsible  for  the  sugar  shortage. 

Even  the  drys  do  not  hope  to  bring  about 
prohibition  constitutionally,  but  have  gone 
about  it  this  time  by  adopting  a  program  of 
Infiltration— that  of  drying  up  area  after 
area  b;  local  option. 

The  local  option  map  of  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Institute  reveals  that  as  of  December 
1945.  30.9  percent  of  the  country  by  counties 
is  now  legally  dry.  compared  with  69.1  per- 
cent legally  wet.  Population-wise,  the  coun- 
try Is  18.9  percent  dry  and  81.1  percent  wet. 
This  ratio  represents  a  net  gain  by  the  drys 
of  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  over  1944, 
or  a  net  gain  in  1  year  in  dry  population  of 
311.293. 

The  dr3r8  have  made  their  greatest  headway 
In  the  traditionally  dry  South.  The  most 
pronounced  gains  were  in  Arkansas.  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  where  the  drys  piled 
up  281,974  of  their  net  gain  of  311.293. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Gallup  poll 
on  public  sentiment  toward  continuation  of 
the  legal  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  67  per- 
cent of  thoee  with  definite  opinions  indi- 
cated a  favorable  vote.  This  was  a  gain  of 
4  percent  In  wet  seatlment  over  1944. 

Many  of  us  are  too  likely  to  dismiss  honest 
criticism  of  the  industry  as  having  been 
inspired  by  professional  drys.  Such  an  at- 
titude disregard-  the  mtnlfest  suspicion  and 
distrust  of  the  Industry  by  large  elements  In 
our  population  who  are  not  dry  in  any  sense 
of  the  term,  but  who  are  honestly  Interested 
In  the  success  of  repeal  and  the  efficacy  of 
liquor  control. 

WHT  PBOHIBmON  DOES  NOT  PHOHIBPr 

In  order  to  get  a  propei  perspective  on 
the  question  of  uncompromising  prohibition 
as  against  legal  control,  there  are  a  few  sim- 
ple facts  that  must  be  kept  in  mind: 

(a)  Laws  did  not  and  cannot  prevent  the 
undercover  production  of  alcohol. 

(b)  Laws  did  not  and  cannot  prevent  alco- 
hol's use  and  sale.  The  desire  to  use  and  the 
will  to  supply  are  governed  by  Inherent  ap- 
petites and  greed;  these  forces  no  law  can 
wholly  eliminate. 

(C)  As  may  anything  else  that  is  poten- 
tially harmful  when  used  t<  excess,  alcoholic 
beverages  mav  be  harmful  when  used  Im- 
moderately. But  excesses  wer  more  preva- 
lent during  the  period  befort  repeal  than 
they  have  been  since,  f  osslbly  more  people 
drink  now.  but  they  drink  more  moderately 
and  they  drink  better  beverages. 

d)  Therefor^  prohibition  does  not  and 
never  did  actually  prohibit.  It  merely  drives 
the  production,  sale,  and  consumption  of 
liquor  underground  with  attendant  evils,  and 
deprives  the  Government  and  States  of  large 
revenue. 

THX  PBOBLCM  OF  PKODUCTION  ANB  Stn»PLT 

In  the  re  .Im  of  industry  guesswork  and 
dlscxission.  the  question  of  production  and 
supply  is  currently  In  the  limelight.  Despita 
early  postwar  hopes  fOr  free  competitive  pro- 
duction, the  relief  of  world  famine  condi- 
tions has  uken  more  and  more  of  the  Na- 
tion's vast  reserves  of  grain,  thus  curtailing 
tha  use  of  grain  for  beverage  distilling  ptir- 

While  It  is  hoped  that,  as  new  and  botintl- 
ful  crope  are  harvested,  the  grain  situation 
Will  ease,  a  realistic  appraisal  Indicates  that 


the  industry  may  face  restricted  allotment 
of  grain  through  1946  and  until  the  fall 
of  1947. 

Despite  the  curtailment  of  use  and  In- 
ventory of  grains,  the  industry,  in  response 
to  an  urgent  appeal  of  Fiorello  LaGuardia, 
Director  General  of  UNRRA.  pledged  the  con- 
tribution to  the  famine-relief  program  of 
50,000,000  pounds  of  grain  or  the  equivalent 
in  cash.  Each  distiller's  contribution  was 
ba£ed  on  recent  grain  allocations  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Thus  far  19.00ij.000 
pounds  of  grain  have  been  shipped  to  UNRRA, 
practically  all  of  which  has  been  contributed 
by  the  historic  beverage  producers. 

What  Is  the  supply  situation?  How  does 
the  present  grain  curtailment  affect  the  sup- 
ply? When  may  the  public  be  able  to  obtain 
readily  Its  favorite  brands  of  properly  ma- 
tured whisky? 

Here  are  the  answers  as  I  see  them — 

(1)  As  of  April  30.  1946,  the  supply  of  ma- 
ture whisky  In  stock  In  Internal  Revenue 
bonded  warehouses  was  only  sufficient  to  last 
at  the  present  rate  of  withdrawals  approxi- 
mately 2 '3  years.  There  was  no  whisky  pro- 
duction In  1943,  and  the  small  amount  pro- 
duced In  1944  will  not  mature  untU  the  fall 
of  1948. 

(2)  The  present  famine  diet  of  grain  allo- 
cation, if  continued  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  will  permit  a  production  for  the  last 
8  months  equal  to  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  produced  the  first  4  months  of 
1946 

(3)  The  public  may  not  expect  to  obtain  on 
call  Its  favorite  prewar  brands  at  dealers  until 
late  1949  or  1950.- 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  simple 
arithmetic.    Here  are  the  facts: 

During  the  42  wartime  months.  October' 
1942  to  August  1945.  inclusive,  the  beverage 
distilling  Industry  had  a  total  of  but  86  full 
days  of  beverage  production  As  you  know, 
that  production  was  surrounded  bv  many  re- 
strictions. 

From  September  1,  1945.  to  June  30.  1946, 
a  total  period  of  303  days,  the  Industry  has 
been  permitted  to  operate  a  total  of  64'^  full 
days  and  is  still  under  highly  restrictive"  pro- 
visions as  to  kind  of  grain  and  as  to  feed 
recovery  requirements.  Also,  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  grain  allocated  for  beverage 
spirits  production  went  to  Industrial  alcohol 
plants  or  to  commercial  alcohol  and  war  alco- 
hol plants,  which  are  not  regarded  as  historic 
beverage  distillers 

Based  upon  available  whisky  stocks,  the 
output  of  individual  company  brands  must 
be  predicated  upon  their  respective  aged 
stock  positions.  For  the  Industry  as  a  whole, 
at  the  end  of  December  1941.  stocks  of  do- 
mestic whisky  were  510.930,000  original  proof 
gallons.  Production  of  whisky  for  the  4  years 
and  4  months  ending  April  30.  1946,  was 
250,068.204  gallons,  while  withdrawals  during 
the  same  period  were  304.219.400  tax  gallons, 
leaving  stock  on  hand  as  of  April  30.  1946 
of  370.268,246  original  proof  gallons. 

Projecting  these  stocks  for  available  use 
we  must  deduct  the  1944.  1945.  and  1946  pro- 
duction as  immature,  and  deduct  from  the 
remaining  Inventory  estimated  losses  by 
evaporation  and  leakage.  Accounting  for 
these  deductions  we  have: 

Original 
proof  gallons 
Whisky    stocks    In    warehouses 

Apr.  30.   1946 370,268,246 

Deduct  1944,  1945,  and  1946  pro- 
duction as  Immature 173.497,798 

Total _ 196.  770.  448 

Proof  gallons 
Less    evaporation    losses    (esti- 
mated 22  percent) 43,289,498 

Balance  available  mature 

whisky  Apr.  1,  1946 153,480.950 

To  assure  a  continuity  of  mature  whisky, 
this  balance  must  be  tpread  over  a  period  of 
several  years  or  until  the  production  of  1944. 


1945,  and  1946  becomes  of  age.  Wlthd.-awals 
from  stocks  during  1945  were  60.00G,0C0  gal- 
lons, withdrawals  during  the  first  4  n.onths 
of  1946  were  22,000,000  gallons  or  at  an 
annual  rate  of  66,000,000  gallons.  It  would 
appear  that  this  rate  of  withdrawal  cannot 
be  increased,  and  to  maintain  continuity 
may  have  to  be  reduced.  An  alternative 
would  be  a  change  in  whisky  blend  formulas 
and  a  further  reduction  in  shipments  of 
straight  and  bonded  whisky.  Any  marked 
increase  in  withdrawals  at  this  time  would 
make  more  merchandise  available  only  tem- 
porarily, and  would  cause  a  shortage  before 
the  present  production  is  matured,  a  short- 
age more  critical  than  that  of  1943. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  stocks  on  hand  represent  the  b  icklog 
of  the  combined  industry,  and  there  have 
been,  particularly  of  late,  some  hea\7  In- 
dividual accumulations  of  inventory  by  other 
than  historic  beverage  distillers.  But,  in  the 
main,  it  becomes  a  problem  for  each  sup- 
plier, upon  the  basis  of  his  own  stocks  and 
continuities,  to  decide  lor  himself  the  rate 
at  which  he  can  afford  to  dispense  the  life- 
blood  of  his  business  and  get  the  wherewithal 
to  sustain  himself  in  future  years.  i 

UTILIZATION     or     FtTTURE    CHAIN     StTRPHTSIS 

I  already  have  mentioned  the  Industry's 
feed-recovery  program,  which  contributed 
much  to  the  Nation  s  food  supply  during  the 
war 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Institute,  the  Kentucky  Distillers  As- 
sociation, and  the  Maryland  Distillers  Asso- 
ciation, the  Feed  Grain  Council  was  formed 
to  explore  more  fully  the  potentials  of  the 
industry's  byproducts. 

Recently  the  Feed  Grain  Council  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  dnfold  the  industry's 
grain-processing  program  to  a  distinguished 
group  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  council 
is  now  planning  to  familiarize  the  trade  and 
the  public  with  this  vital  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture on  May  14.  1946.  Mr.  t^orrls  E.  Dodd, 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said:  "When 
the  present  food  crisis  ends.  American  larm- 
ers  fear  a  difficult  Job  in  readjusting  their 
production  to  fit  peacetime  needs.  This  will 
be  particularly  true  for  crops  like  corn  that 
were  expanded  greatly  as  farmers  responded 
patriotically  to  wartime  demands.  As  they 
enter  this  period  of  readjustment,  famers 
look  to  science  and  research  to  find  new  uses 
for  their  products." 

The  war  and  its  urgent  needs  accelerated 
the  application  of  science  by  the  distilling 
Industry  to  complete  use  of  grains.  This 
activity  may  well  contribute  to  the  salvation 
of  the  farmer  when  grain  production  t. bun- 
dance  resolves  Itself  into  grain  surpluses  and 
a  struggle  to  obtain  fair  prices. 
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Protest    Against    Un-American    Govern- 
ment Regulations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIA'ES 
Saturday,  June  29.  1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted,  I  desire  to  incctrpo- 
rate  in  the  Record  a  piece  of  pub.icity 
that  recently  came  to  my  office.  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  this  to  my  colleague, 
as  it  shows  the  beginning  of  what  may 
become  a  Nation- wiue  pretest  ag.iinst 
what  the  New  Deal  is  doing  to  us. 


■'4 
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CONSTMKR  PSOTIST  MEETING  (NONPOUTICAI.* 
AGAINST  PRTSXNT  UN-AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 
REGXnJlTIONS 

Are  you  able  to  obtain  repmlrs  for  your 
machinery  or  to  buy  necessary  new  farm 
equipment? 

Are  you  able  to  obtain  building  material 
for  the  necessary  repairs  of  ycur  buildings? 

With  more  livestock  on  the  farms  in  this 
community  than  ever  before  In  history,  are 
you  able  to  obtain  meat  for  your  table  or 
butter  for  your  bread — what  bread? 

As  a  discharged  veteran,  is  the  Government 
fulfilling  Its  promise  to  you  or  are  you  get- 
ting the  run-around? 

Are  you  able  to  buy  overalls  to  work  In 
or  a  new  suit  for  dress  wear? 

In  what  condition  Is  your  automobile  and 
tires? 

Would  you  like  to  take  the  hay  wire  cut 
of  the  bureaucratic  Government  boards  and 
put  it  on  the  farms  where  It  Is  needed? 

Do  you  know  there  are  27.0C0  paid  Govern- 
ment propagandists  spending  $75,000,000  to 
'perpetuate  their  activities? 

How  long  are  you  willing  to  pay  3.000.000 
bureaucratic  Government  employees  for  cre- 
ating one  emergency  after  another  to  keep 
themselves   In   office? 

If  you  are  opposed  to  these  things,  attend 
the  protest  meeting  at  the  Delano  High 
School  Auditorium,  Friday.  June  28,  9  p.  m. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  29. 1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unanimous 
consent  so  to  do  having  been  granted  me, 
I  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  following 
editorial  entitled  "Tomorrow's  Leaders." 
It  appeared  in  the  Compton  Journal, 
which  is  published  at  Compton.  Calif., 
which  Important  city  is  in  the  Eighteenth 
District  of  California,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 

The  pertinency  and  appropriateness  of 
this  editorial  is  so  self-evident  that  I  am 
sure  that  all  readers  will  immediately 
recognize  same. 

TOMORROWS  LEADERS 

With  the  death  during  the  past  few  weeks 
of  a  number  of  prominent  California  leaders, 
one  wonders  on  whose  shoulders  the  mantle 
of  leadership  will  fall  tomorrow. 

The  State  has  absort>ed  a  tremendous  pop- 
ulation during  the  past  decade.  Including 
vast  ntimkwrs  of  children  who  have  had  to  be 
crowded  into  schools  designed  for  only  a 
normal  yearly  Increase  in  school  popula- 
tion. So  far  M  facilities  of  the  various  char- 
acter-building agencies  are  concerned,  as 
many  of  these  children  as  could  be  attracted 
Into  the  activities  of  such  organizations  have 
Joined  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire 
Girls.  Woodcraft  Rangers,  YMCA's.  YWCAs, 
church  organizations  for  young  people,  and 
other  groups  where  training  for  leadership 
is  emphasized. 

How  effectively  the  schools  and  the  char- 
acter-building institutions  will  do  their  work 
remains  to  be  shown  in  due  time.  Leader- 
ship is  an  inherent  trait  that  needs  develop- 
ment by  people  versed  in  child  psychology 
and  training.  Little  or  none  of  it  can  be 
instilled  in  a  youth  In  which  it  is  not  ger- 
mane. However,  by  teaching  the  essentials 
of  leadership  to  all  young  minds,  the  ability 


to  follow  competent  leadership  can  be  de- 
veloped, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  little 
•followshlp  "  ability  will  be  needed  unless  we 
want  a  citizenry  made  up  entlreiy  or  leeders 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  our  great  national 
leaders  from  •  •  •  turn  prepaied  him- 
self by  learning  everything,  that  could  be 
garnered  about  a  lot  6f  subjects,  and  in  each 
case  it  was  not  only  the  education  they  gath- 
ered the  hard  way.  but  the  self-discipline  that 
came  from  geUlng  their  education,  that  made 
them  the  great  leaders  they  ultimately  be- 
came. So  tomorrow's  problems  will  find  their 
own  1-aders  to  help  solve  them. 


Proit  Sharing  Versos  Industrial  Strife 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNECTICtn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  29.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 1..  1946,  I  introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 481  on  profit  sharing.  The  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  interesting  in  that  connec- 
tion: 

Profit  Sharing  One  Wat  to  L.%bor  Peace 
(By  George  Erlcson) 

While  major  strikes,  at  present,  no  longer 
threaten  the  country's  return  to  some  ap- 
proximation of  industrial  normalcy,  the  need 
for  a  wise  and  firm  labor  policy  is  tit  urgent 
as  ever  Other  anc  less  dangerous  work  stop- 
pages will  no  doubt  be  numerous  through- 
out the  balance  of  the  year  but,  since  a  tem- 
porary wage  pattern  has  been  se..  they  will 
probably  be  settled  quicluy  on  a  basis  com- 
parable to  tha'  in  the  motor,  steel,  coal,  and 
raU  controveries. 

It  win  be  months  from  now  before  the  full 
effects  of  the  strikes  are  apparent.  In  the 
meantime,  the  search  for  proper  legislation 
to  minimize  or  prevent  indtistrial  strife  will 
go  on  despite  statements  that  industrial  peace 
cannot  be  legislated.  Lavs,  nevertheless,  are 
the  crystallization  of  what  society  regards  as 
right  and  reasonable  tel.avior  under  vary- 
ing conditions,  and  lawr  can  and  must  call 
for  punishment  when  its  directives  are  disre- 
garded. The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Case  bill 
and  the  passage  of  the  Hobbs  antlracketeer- 
ing  bill  are  halting  Btep«  on  the  road  toward 
acceptable  relationships  between  labor  and 
management. 

NED  or   ONDKRSTANDINC  AND   GOOD   WHA. 

This  coltimn  holds  no  brief  for  more  laws 
to  induce  men  or  organizations  to  work  to- 
gether in  amity  or  cooperatively.  The  true 
basis  of  labor  peace  is  understanding  and 
good  will.  And  while  efforts  toward  thla  end 
may  be  slow,  progress  Is  certainly  tjeing  made. 

There  are  a  number  of  approaches  today 
toward  satisfying  organized  labor  in  itr  search 
for  an  adequate  ird  stable  income.  Promi- 
nent among  these  is  profit  sharing,  which 
has  had  sporadic  trials  for  over  I'X)  years. 
Then  there  is  the  guaranteed  annual  wage 
and  the  wage-incentive  pian.  Important, 
too,  in  aiding  security  of  Income  are  agree- 
ments which  provide  for  dismissal  compen- 
sation and  for  observing  S'.nlorlty  when  work 
slackens  and  lay-offs  follow 

The  guaranteed  annual  wage  plans  now  In 
operation  are  being  studied  by  a  Federal 
group  of  experts  under  the  direction  of  Mur- 
ray W.  Latimer,  former  chairman  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  Arthur  S. 
Meyer,  chairman  of  the  Mew  York  State  Me- 
diation Board.  A  report  may  be  expected  be- 
fore long  on  methods  of  regtilarlElng  pro- 
duction and  stabUizing  employment.    Work- 


ing on  the  same  problem  are  the  Brookings 
Institution  and  the  Harvard  School  of  BubI- 
iiess  AdminlstraUbn. 

It  i.s  understood  that  these  t^x)  groups  are 
Interchanging  information  with  the  Gov- 
ernment commission  Out  of  these  studies 
should  come  authoritative  data  and  analy- 
ses helpful  In  eliminating  the  insecurity 
which  isJield  to  be  a  leading  cause  of  labor 
luirest. 

EMPU3TES    SEEN     AS    PASTNEa 

Profit  sharing  is  seen  by  many  to  be  the 
answer  to  workers'  dissatisfaction.  Labor 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  cost  of  production, 
is  the  assertion,  but  the  employee  should  lx> 
re<;arded  as  a  partner  He  should  receive 
fir-it  a  fixed  amount  keyed  to  the  prevailinR 
waee  rate  In  the  particular  Industry;  and 
second,  he  should  get.  in  addition,  a  share  of 
the  net  profit  after  taxes  and  reserves,  but 
before  dividends.  There  are  numerous  varia- 
tions of  proflt-ahartng  plans,  but  the  basic 
idea  is  to  Induce  workers  to  put  increased  or 
consistentlv  eli>ctlve  effort  into  their  labor, 
since  they  have  a  stake  In  operations  which 
are  profitable. 

There  are  a  ntunber  of  things  which  mili- 
tate against  the  success  of  proflt-sharinc 
schemes.  The  foremost  of  these  Is  the  fact 
that  In  a  proflt-and-loas  economy  there  are 
scores  of  thousands  of  concerns  which.  In 
some  years,  have  no  proflt«  to  share,  but  are 
obliged  to  report  loaaes  When  this  happens 
to  be  the  case,  the  workers  do  not  share  In 
the  losses,  but  often,  nevertheless,  are  dis- 
gruntled because  thev  get  cmly  their  regular 
wage  when  they  had  hoped  or  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  profits  would  be  divided. 

TTNION    LEADEKS'    OBJICTIONS 

Dissatisfaction  here,  of  course,  results  from 
lack  of  understanding.  Workers  'employed 
in  an  Industry  strongly  affected  by  the  busi- 
ness cycle  must  be  made  to  see  that  tuleas 
hard  times  can  be  eliminated,  there  Jtist  will 
be  no  profits  to  distribute.  The  fact  that  a 
considerable  numt>er  of  union  leaders  are  not 
enthusiastic  about  profit-sharing  plans  is 
due  to  their  belief  that  such  plans  are  uaed 
to  keep  wages  and  salaries  at  lower  levels 
than  they  could  gain  through  organised 
luiionlsm. 

One  leader  stated  that  often  such  a  plan 
create  i  the  mistaken  idea  in  the  minds  of 
employees  that  such  plans  make  them  part- 
ners in  industry  and  divert  their  attention 
from  unionism.  It  seems  to  become  a  sub- 
stitute for  collective  bargaining  Another 
said,  "Profit  sharing,  as  practiced  by  a  num- 
ber of  corporations  •  •  •  has  created 
suspicion  and  distrust  because  the  workera 
know  nothing  about  the  basis  upon  which 
the  profits  were  distributed." 

Another  weakness  In  the  profit-sharing 
Idea  is  the  presumption  that  profit  fluctua- 
tions are  largely  determined  by  efficiency  of 
labor.  But  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
level  of  profits  in  any  given  year  may  be 
due  to  various  factors.  In  which  often  labor 
has  no  part  or  control. 

PRODUCTION,     NOT    PROTTT,    KIT 

Still  another  misapprehension  is  the  no- 
tion that  extra  pay  should  be  apportioned 
regardless  of  production  results.  This  has 
been  emphasized  by  T.  Dwight  Williams, 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants, who  said  recently  that  "a  plan 
which  will  provide  Incentive  to  greater  pro- 
duction by  promising  labor  a  fair  share  in 
the  increased  wealth  it  creates  is  wholly  de- 
sirable, but  such  compensation  must  be  tied 
to  production,  not  profits. " 

A  survey  of  profit-sharing  plans  Just  com- 
pleted by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  reveals  that  out  of  161  triM 
profit-sharliig  plans,  60  percent  had  been 
abandoned.  Reasons  aaalgned  for  disoontln- 
uance  were  dissatisfaction  by  labor  or  man- 
agement, lack  of  profits,  concerns  changing 
ownership,  and  others  going  out  of  builneis. 
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An  Illuminating  observation  wa«  the  state- 
ment that  U  all  companies  had  been  on  a 
profit-sharing  basis  In  the  years  1936-39, 
mo6t  of  the  plans  would  assuredly  have  been 
Junked,  since  Revenue  Bureau  returns 
showed  that  in  that  4-year  period  60  percent 
of  all  firms  reported  no  taxable  inconxe. 

PLANS  THAT  ARK  SUCCCSSFta 

There  are.  however,  profit-sharing  pro- 
grams that  have  been  eminently  successful. 
One  such  started  by  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
has  been  operating  for  52  years.  The  plan 
\a  not  strictly  related  to  profits,  since  the 
employee  rjakes  a  contribution  too.  He  re- 
ceives a  profit-sharing  credit  of  5  to  15  per- 
cent of  his  wages,  dependent  upon  length  of 
service. 

A  profit-sharing  plan  called  unique  in 
American  Industry  was  announced  last  week 
by  L.  H.  B.  Klotz,  president  of  the  Luscombe 
Airplane  Co..  Dallas,  Tex.  It  calls  for  the 
distribution  to  nearly  1.000  employees  of  one- 
third  of  the  company's  net  profit  before 
taxes.  Luscombe's  head  said  that  this  bonus 
would  be  paid  at  the  close  of  each  quarter, 
provided  that  such  bonus  is  1  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  pay  roll  for  that  quarter.  If 
less  than  1  percent,  no  bonus  would  be  paid 
for  that  quarter,  but  the  unpaid  balance  will 
be  added  to  the  next  quarter's  bonus  account. 
All  earnings.  Including  overtime,  shift  differ- 
ential, and  vacation  pay.  are  included  in  the 
gross  pay  roll  for  purposes  of  calculating 
bonus. 

SHABIMC  SUPEUOR  TO  UNIONISM 

An  outstanding  plan  is  that  of  the  com- 
panies controlled  by  Eric  A.  Johnston  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  In  which  25  percent 
of  net  profits  before  taxes  is  allotted  to  em- 
ployees. Another  variation,  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  wage-incentive  plan.  Is  the 
Kaiser-Frazer  scheme,  by  which  the  company 
Is  to  pay  a  txinus  of  95  a  car.  which  Is  to  be 
put  In  a  fund  to  be  paid  periodically  to  em- 
ployees who  have  stayed  on  the  Job  90  percent 
of  their  scheduled  time  and  who  have  re- 
frained from  Joining  In  any  proscribed  labor 
activities. 

The  fact  that  many  profit-sharing  plans 
have  been  allowed  to  lapse  is  no  evidence 
that  they  do  not  have  much  to  commend 
nhem.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  they  are 
an  approach  to  a  desired  end:  industrial 
peace  baaed  on.  equity.  There  should  be  no 
ceuation  of  the  advocacy  of  the  thesis  that 
labor  and  management  have  a  common  goal : 
increased  production  at  ever-lower  cost.  As 
more  companies  find  a  way.  to  share  the 
beneflu  of  expanded  output  with  the  work- 
ers, the  latter  will  more  and  more  think  of 
themselves  as  partners.  This  Is  a  goal  su- 
perior to  unionism. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  29.  1946 

Ur.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  want  to 
place  ip  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  David  Lawrence  appearing  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  under  date  of  June  26,  1946, 
discussing  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion to  control  prices: 

LABoa-UmoN  Strategy  Virtuaixt  Kairo 
OPA— Fahurz  to  HotD  the  Line  Sounded 
likATH  Knell  to  Price  Control 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
These  are  days  cf  strarge  paradcx?s.  Labor- 

imlon  leaders  are  crying  out  that  the  OPA 


must  be  saved,  when  the  truth  is  that  labor- 
union  strategy  in  major  industries  has  virtu- 
ally killed  the  OPA  and  brought  on  an  un- 
paralled  wave  of  Inflation. 

The  moment  one  economic  group  In  the 
community  Insisted  on  forcing  up  costs  and 
threatened  to  paralyze  production  and  dis- 
tribution unless  its  wage  demands  were  met 
and  the  moment  the  President  of  the  United 
States  failed  to  hold  the  scales  even  and 
granted  wage-cost  increases,  the  death  knell 
of  effective  price  control  in  America  was 
sounded. 

The  form  in  which  OPA  is  now  continued 
is  secondary  The  effect  of  the  amendments 
made  to  pending  legislation  is  to  permit  pro- 
ducers to  add  wa^e  costs  to  their  prices  So 
nil  the  hullabaloo  about  saving  the  OPA  is 
academic.  Price  control  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses has  been  killed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  through  his  policy  of  wage 
inflation. 

RE.tDS  ONLY  OF  CONGRESS 

The  country  reads  only  what  Congress  is 
doing  at  present.  The  defenders  of  the  OPA 
program  are  criticizing  Congress  and  stirring 
up  a  propaganda  from  coast  to  coast  to  give 
the  impression  that  chaos  will  result  if  the 
OPA  bill  is  killed.  There  was  a  time  quite 
recently  when  many  observers,  includlni;  this 
correspondent,  believed  that  run-away  infla- 
tion might  follow  the  abolition  of  the  OPA. 
But  the  events  which  the  Nation  has  wit- 
nessed on  the  labor  front,  where  wage  costs 
were  offlclally  boosted  by  the  White  House 
and  prices  necessarily  Increased,  make  the 
OPA  and  price  control  of  much  less  impor- 
tance 

The  OPA  should,  of  course,  be  retained,  but 
only  as  part  of  a  national  program  of  fighting 
inflation  by  freezing  wage  costs  But  the 
President  is  too  timid  about  restraining  the 
labor  front  from  forcing  run-away  prices,  and 
he  has  thus  contributed  by  his  policy  to  the 
inflationary  trend.  Hence.  OPA  cannot  pre- 
vent the  price  level  from  rising  any  more 

The  black  markets,  which  are  flourishing, 
might  have  Ijeen  broken  up  by  a  sensible 
program  combining  wage  and  price  control. 

The  effort  to  Increase  production  by  means 
of  subsidies  has  not  been  as  effective  as  its 
sponsors  predicted  Shortages  are  still  preva- 
lent and  scarce  goods  find  their  way  to  black 
markets.  Production  in  many  lines  Is  re- 
tarded or  stopped  altogether  because  of  OPA 
rulings.    Enormous  losses  have  resulted. 

The  President  will  soon  have  to  decide 
whether  to  veto  or  sign  the  OPA  extension 
bill.  He  doesn't  like  the  measure,  but  if  he 
wants  a  semblance  of  price  supervision  and 
If  he  wishes  the  OPA  to  remain  as  a  going 
concern  in  a  small  way.  he  might  better  sign 
the  proposal.  If  he  does  veto  it.  the  measure 
probably  will  be  passed  over  his  veto.  If  It 
Isn't,  there  Is  little  chance  for  a  resolution  to 
pass  continuing  OPA  as  is.  This  has  been  the 
last  resort  hope  of  the  admlniifetration  manip- 
ulators of  the  OPA  bill,  but  ihey  will  take  a 
big  risk  if  they  persuade  the  President  to  veto 
the  bill  with  that  move  in  mind. 

ECONOMIC    CROtJPS    FIGHT 

The  problem  Is.  to  be  sure,  a  contest  be- 
tween economic  groups,  and  recent  develop- 
ments deserve  to  be  studied  as  an  example  of 
what  happens  when  a  politically  dominated 
democracy  tries  controlled  economy.  In  the 
first  place,  the  whole  success  of  any  program 
of  restraint  on  prices  or  wages  depends  on  a 
bit  of  self-denial  by  all  economic  groups,  but 
it  depends  mostly  on  a  leadership  that  has 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  groups  them- 
selves 

Whatever  confldence  the  management 
groups  had  in  the  President  was  gradually 
dispelled  by  his  relinquishment  of  virtually 
all  controls  over  wages  while  he  Insisted  on 
price  controls.  Then.  Instead  of  balancing 
the  economy  by  holding  wages  down,  the 
President  capitulated  to  the  cause  of  political 
e.xpediency.  If  therfe  had  been  In  the  White 
House  a  man  who  could  have  retained  the 


confidence  of  all  economic  groups,  there 
would  not  be  any  debate  on  OPA  today.  Pub- 
lic opinion  would  have  supported  a  construc- 
tive program  But  the  President's  owo 
friends — the  l&bot  union  leaders  who  de- 
manded substantial  wage  increases  above  pre- 
war levels — really  destroyed  the  OPA 

No  matter  what  diminished  controls  are 
permitted  now  through  an  extension  of  the 
present  law,  price  control  is  on  the  way  out 
altogether.  The  conscientious  work  that 
many  men  did  to  fight  infiation  through  the 
OPA  has  been  rendered  virtually  useless  by 
politics  In  the  White  House,  and,  of  cours<!, 
by  counterpolitics  in  Congress. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  29,  1946 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  address  by  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley  chairman  of 
the  board,  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.j 
on  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Commu-! 
nity  Committee  of  New  York  To  Aid  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  over  Station 
WNYC,  New  York  City,  June  27,  1946: 

Fellow  New  Yorkers,  we  who  live  in  the' 
greatest  city  of  the  world  have  always  taken 
pride  in  our  town,  and  for  many  Just  reasons. 
Seven  million  people  demonstrate  from  day 
to  day  that  It  Is  possible  for  people  of  all 
faiths  and  creeds,  from  every  walk  of  life,  to 
work  together  and  to  live  together  in  har- 
mony and  in  the  spirit  of  good  will  For  this 
reason  I  feel  privileged  to  speak  to  you  this 
evening  on  behalf  of  a  problem  which  con- 
cerns us  all 

This  month  there  have  oeen  celebrations 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  commemorat- 
ing victory  in  war.  It  is  true  that  In  many 
war  torn  countries  help  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  still  Is  needed,  but  the  people  of  those 
nations  are  confident  of  rebuilding  their  lives 
and  their  homes  on  their  own  soil  Yes;  for 
most  of  the  world  the  war  ended  a  year  ago, 
but  for  one  small  group  of  people  the  battle 
for  survival  continues.  I  speak  o'  the  one 
and  a  half  million  Jewish  people  who  are 
alive  In  Europe  today  Six  mllli  >n  of  their 
friends  and  relativ  g  were  exieiminated  in 
one  of  the  most  inhuman  programs  of  cruelty 
,  in  world  history.  These  one  and  a  haH.mll- 
lion  who  survived  a  e  objects  of  wonder  to 
the  rest  of  the  wrrld.  Miraculously  they 
.survived  years  of  physical  torture,  yearjs  of 
horrible  experiences.  But  their  survivalhas 
only  been  a  reprieve,  because  these  are  peo- 
ple wlthou*  homes,  without  families,  with- 
out a  country,  without  a  i'ope.  They  still 
wander  throughout  Europe  searching  piti- 
fully and  hopelessly  for  some  remnant  of 
their  families,  knowing  only  too  well  that 
those  they  seek  are  in  the  ash  "heaps  of  the 
gas  chambers. 

'The  most  pitiful  of  all  are  the  children — 
2,000.000  killed,  150.000  left.  These  chUdren 
are  considered  the  strong  ones;  they,  too, 
sur\'ived  the  terrors  of  concentration  camps; 
they.  t6o,  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their 
young  lives  living  In  constant  hiding.  To- 
day ihose  youngsters,  going  to  school  for  the 
first  time,  run  In  fright  when  thev  hear  the 
school  bell  ring.  They  remember  that  the 
ringirg  bells  were  th»  signal  for  them  to  be 
herded  off  into  cattle  ca»-s  to  the  gas  cham- 
bers. They  remembfi  t<  o.  the  sight  of  their 
mothers  and  fi-thers  being  killed,  sometimes 
before  their  very  e^  es. 


Yes,  they  are  a  pitiful  sight  But.  as  we 
pity  them,  we  must  remember  that  these  Jews 
who  survived  Hitler's  mad  plan  of  mass  mur- 
der are  a  symbol  today  of  what  Hitler  had 
hoped  to  do  to  the  rest  of  the  world  These 
Jew*  were  merely  the  stepplngstone  to  Hit- 
ler's desire  to  conquer  the  world  and  rule  all 
people  of  all  faiths.  And  that  is  why  the 
fate  of  these  people  must  be  the  concern  of 
the  rest  of  the  world 

As  a  New  Yorker,  therefore,  and  as  an 
American,  1  feel  privileged  to  be  a  meml)er 
of  the  Community  Committee  of  New  York 
To  Aid  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  Other 
leaders  in  civic  and  religious  life,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Nelson  A  Rockefeller,  have 
organized  this  nonsectarlan  group  to  assist 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  raise  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  rescue  and  rehabilitation  of 
Hitler's  victims 

This  is  no  matter  of  charity.  It  is  a  "task 
of  simple  humanity  which  must  enlist  the 
support  of  Americans  of  all  faiths." 

Your  support  will  do  more  than  provide 
mere  physical  relief — it  wUl  give  hojje  to  the 
survivors.  •  •  •  It  will  give  them  back 
their  faith  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  hope  you  will  respond  to  this  call  In  a 
very  concrete  way— by  sending  your  contribu- 
tions to  the  Community  Committee  of  New 
York,  at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Your  gift  will 
be  the  most  effective  demonstration  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  and  good  will. 


Reorganization  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  29.  1946 

Mr,  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torials: 

[From  the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Mining 
Journal  of  June  17,  1946] 

MORE  tike  at  home 

The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  49  to  16,  has  passed 
and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill  to  reorganize 
Congress.  It  appears  doubtful  whether  final 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  legislation  In  the 
current  session,  but  one  of  its  provisions  de- 
serves wider  discussion  than  It  has  thus  far 
received.  It  is  the  section  which  would  per- 
mit Congress  to  adjourn  every  year  on  June 
30,  except  In  times  of  national  emergency, 
and  reconvene  on  the  second  Tuesday  In  Oc- 
tober. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  "neither 
House  during  the  session  of  the  Congress 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  ad- 
journ for  more  than  3  days."  The  present 
measure,  popularly  known  as  the  La  FoUette 
bill  is  so  worded  as  to  get  around  the  restric- 
tion. Under  its  provisions.  Congress  could  be 
called  back  in  session  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  either  House,  or  by  the  Joint  action  of  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders.  As  written, 
therefore,  the  bill  actually  provides  for  "con- 
ditional adjournment,"  which  means  that 
Congress  would  exercise  some  control  over 
Presidential  acts  even  while  away  from  Wash- 
ington. At  the  same  time,  the  President, 
acting  through  congressional  leaders,  could 
call  Congress  Into  session. 

Senator  La  Follette,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee  which  drafted  the  bill,  contends 
that  representative  democracy  cannot  re- 
main truly  representative  If  elected  Mem- 
bers are  required  to  remain  away  from  their 
constituencies  (or  long  periods  cf  time.    In 
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recent  years.  Congress  has  been  In  almost 
continuous  session.  La  Follette  insists  that 
because  of  this  condition  Congress  and  the 
people  have  been  denied  the  Interchange  of 
ideas  so  necessary  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Taft  has  argued  that  fixing  i  defi- 
nite date  for  adjournment  might  «!ucourage 
filibusters.  He  fears  also  that  if  Congress 
adjourned  over  the  summer  months  Its  Mem- 
bers would  go  on  vacation  outside  their  own 
States. 

The  Issue  Is  Important  tiecause  it  has  a 
direct  relation  to  the  provision  In  the  same 
bill  which  would  provide  for  50-percent  salary 
increases  in  Congress.  That  recommenda- 
tion has  been  defended  by  some  on  the 
ground  that  Congress  now  has  to  spend  more 
time  on  the  Job  than  It  did  when  the  present 
$10,000  salary  was  adopted  in  1925.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  average  time  spent  in  session 
was  less  than  100  days  a  year.  Since  1940, 
however,  congressional  sessions  have  run 
about  350  days  a  year,  although  Congress 
recessed  for  68  days  In  1943  and  for  a  total 
of  104  days  In  1944.  The  1945  session  cov- 
ered  353  days,  in  which  time  the  House  was 
in  recess  for  45  days  and  the  Senate  for  35 
days.  It  is  pointed  out  that  adoption  of 
the  adjournment  provision  wovUd  limit  con- 
gressional sessions  to  about  250  days,  which 
would  tend  to  weaken  the  argument  for  the 
salary  increase. 

Quite  apart  from  other  considerations,  the 
point  made  by  La  Pollitt«  that  Congress 
does  not  have  enough  time  to  spend  at  home 
is  a  valid  one.  The  Members  serve  a.5  repre- 
sentatives of  States  and  districts  and  they 
should  have  the  benefit  of  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  what  Is  going  on  In  those  places. 
Whether  that  can  be  guaranteed  through  the 
proposed  legislation  Is  something  that  Con- 
gress probably  Is  In  the  best  position  to 
decide, 

[From  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Joturnal  of 

June  14,  19461 

streamlining  congress 

A  measure  to  overhaul  and  modernize  the 
Nation's  lawmaking  machinery  is  regarded  as 
having  a  fighting  chance  of  becoming  law 
during  this  session  of  Congress  following  its 
surprising  and  overwhelming  approval  by  the 
Senate. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  blueprint  for 
modernization  of  Congress,  the  legislation 
provides  for  a  50-percent  pay  boost  for  the 
legislators,  plus  pension  privileges. 

As  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  would— 

Reduce  the  number  of  Senate  standing 
committees  from  33  to  15  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  lawmakers,  some  of  whom  serve  on 
eight  or  nine  committees. 

Increase  congressional  salaries  from  tlO.OOO 
to  $15,000  a  year. 

Expand  the  Congressman's  technical  and 
administrative  assistance,  with  each  commit- 
tee being  assigned  four  experts  and  each  law- 
maker an  $8,000-a-year  administrative  as- 
sistant. 

Create  a  pension  system  which  would  al- 
low Members  of  Congress  to  contribute  volu- 
untarlly  to  a  retirement  fimd. 

Eliminate  many  of  Congress'  routine  tasks. 

Tighten  fiscal  controls  by  requiring  Con- 
gress to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  an  increase 
In  the  national  debt  each  time  estimated  ap- 
propriations are  above  income  anticipated  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  some  respects,  including  the  provisions 
for  a  50-percent  pay  boost  and  pension  sys- 
tem and  administrative  assistants,  the  legis- 
lation has  the  appearance  of  a  means  of  mak- 
ing the  lot  of  a  lawmaker  a  happier  one. 
Some  of  the  modernization  contemplated 
seems  to  be  in  step  with  the  modern  trend 
toward  higher  living  standards  and  more  pay 
for  less  work. 


Many  persons  have  greeted  the  legislation 
with  cheers,  however,  pointing  out  that  it 
will  dc  away  with  cumt>ersome  procedure  and 
enable  Congress  to  render  l)etter  service  to 
the  Nation  If  the  measure  does  have  that 
effect,  few  Americans  will  begrudge  the  addi- 
tional tax  dollars  which  the  streamlining 
program  will  cost  them. 

Some  of  the  provisions,  such  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  committees  and  the  abandonment  of 
outmoded  practices  which  have  taken  Xoo 
much  of  the  Congressmen's  time,  undoubt- 
edly wUl  pay  dividends  in  the  form  of  better 
service  from  Congress. 

There  is.  however,  another  aspect  of  the 
matter  which  should  not  escape  the  attention 
of  the  people.  It  is  the  fact  that  when  Con- 
gress falls  to  serve  the  best  interesu  of  the 
Nation,  it  Is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  per- 
sonal defecu  than  to  defects  in  the  law- 
making machinery.  No  matter  how  stream- 
lined the  machinery  becomes.  Congress  won't 
give  the  best  possible  service  as  long  as  the 
personal  faults  remain. 

Whatever  laws  may  be  enacted  to  modern- 
ize lawmaking  machinery,  the  primary  re- 
quirement will  continue  to  be  for  a  deep  sense 
of  responBlbility  to  the  Nation's  welfare  No 
modernization  of  Congress  can  legislate  into 
Congressmen  who  do  not  possess  It  such  a 
sense  of  responsibility  or  willingness  to  put 
the  Nation's  present  and  future  welfare  ahead 
of  their  personal  political  futures  There 
are.  of  course,  a  considerable  number  of  law- 
makers who  do  have  this  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Thus,  while  Congress  busies  itself  with 
modernization  of  the  lawmaking  machinery, 
the  voters  must  concern  themselves  with  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  the  lawmakers,  realiz- 
ing that  no  matter  how  modern  the  ma- 
chinery is.  the  Nation  still  must  have  capable 
and  responsible  Congressmen  at  the  controls. 
The  modernization  measure  Is  described  as 
tradition  shattering.  The  tradition  that 
Congress  should  sincerely  and  courageously 
serve  the  Nation  Is  one  that  must  not  be 
broken. 

[From  the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Mining  Jour- 
nal of  June  17,  1946) 

TOWARD  A  better  CONGRSSS 

Congressional  reorganization,  long  talked 
about,  took  a  big  step  forward  when  the 
Senate  approved  the  La  Follette  bill.  Raises 
in  the  salaries  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
need  not  monopolize  attention  when  the 
measure  contains  many  fundamental  changes 
in  procedure  aimed  to  create  a  more  effective 
legislative  body. 

Chief  among  these  Is  the  Joint  session  of 
the  four  revenue-raising  and  appropriations 
committees  of  the  two  Houses  to  estimate 
revenues  and  expenditures  and  give  ConRress 
and  the  Nation  a  comprehensive  view  of  Fed- 
eral finances.  If  the  new  Joint  committee 
estimates  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  that 
expenditures  will  outrun  receipts,  a  con- 
current resolution  by  both  Houses  raising  the 
debt  limit  would  be  required. 

Congress  under  this  procedure  would  not 
stumble  by  separate  appropriations  into  an 
unbalanced  budget,  but  would  face  the  Issue 
from  the  start.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
who  vote  for  appropriations  so  willingly 
would  hesitate  to  commit  themselves  at  the 
opening  of  Congress  to  an  tmbalanced  budget. 

A  reduction  of  the  number  of  committees 
Is  accompanied  by  giving  each  one  of  them 
an  economic  staff.  Too  frequently  Senators 
and  Representatives  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  experts  employed  by  special  Interests.  In- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  cannot  be 
authorities  on  most  of  the  matters  that  call 
for  their  decision.  The  public  Interest  Is 
served  by  having  experts  at  the  elbow  of 
Congressmen  to  give  them  guidance  through 
the  maze  of  complicated  problems  they  are 
called  on  to  bolvc. 
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y-j  — „.v..vv ,  tresiaent  capitulated  to  the  cause  of  political 

These  are  days  of  strange  paradoxus.  Labor-       expediency.    If  therfe  had  been  In  the  White 
union  leaders  are  crying  out  that  the  OPA      House  a  man  who  could  have  retained  the 


hers.  They  remenibf  i  t<  o.  the  sight  of  their 
mothers  and  fi-thers  being  killed,  sometimes 
before  their  very  e^es. 
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Is  Out  Goyernment  Going  To  Destroy  the 
Ftttnre  Economic  Welfare  of  the  Rice 
Indnstry? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  29,  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
on,  I  wish  to  Include  herewith  copy  of 
a  statement  under  the  above  caption  by 
the  Honorable  Frank  A.  Godchaux,  of 
Louisiana,  who  has  large  interests  in  my 
district  in  the  rice  industry. 

Mr.  Godchaux  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  the  rice  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 

Authorities  in  Washington  have  now  had 
several  years  of  experience  in  trying  to  con- 
trol the  price  and  the  distribution  of  the 
United  States  rice  crop  by  Government  order. 
They  have  established  ceilings  on  rough  and 
clean  rice  prices  and  they  tell  the  millers 
where  they  can  sell  their  output.  They  have 
up  to  now  acted  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  members  of  the  Rice  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee. 

One  resiilt  has  been  that  Blue  Rose  rice, 
with  a  mill  ceiling  of  $6.50  per  hundred 
pounds  in  bvUk  form.  Is  now  retailing  in  some 
Fectlons  of  the  coimtry  at  aj  high  as  $30  per 
hundred,  when  the  maximum  retail  price 
based  on  the  mill  celling  should  not  be  more 
than  $13  or  $13  per  hundred,  even  In  package 
form.  Black  markets  In  long  grain  are  being 
operated  In  proportion. 

Another  result  which  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  Washington  authori- 
ties has  been  that  the  American  public  Is  now 
forced  to  turn  to  other  foods  than  rice.  Those 
Interested  In  the  rice  industry  have  been 
working  for  years  toward  Increasing  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  rice  in  the  United 
States.  Naturally,  whatever  progress  has 
been  made  toward  this  end  Is  now  being  lost. 
We  get  numerous  letters  from  all  over  the 
United  States  from  institutions,  hospitals, 
Individuals  who  have  been  placed  on  rice  diets 
by  doctors'  orders,  and  many  others  who  Just 
plain  like  rice  and  can't  get  It. 

Dietary  habits  change  slowly.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  heavy  rice -eating  sec- 
tions of  this  country,  buying  pressxire  is  so 
strong  that  black-market  operators  can  get 
almost  any  price  they  ask  for  rice,  thus  mak- 
Inic  it  highly  profitable  to  those  who  are 
Inclined  to  evade  Government  price  regula- 
tions, and  It  is  obvioiis  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  year  or  two  has  served  as  only 
a  rehearsal  for  full-scale  evasion  during  the 
coming  season  unless  some  change  Is  made 
in  Government  regulations  and,  or  enforce- 
ment machinery.  This  will  mean  that  the 
rice  program  wiU  break  down  completely,  and 
industry  leadership  will  be  shifted  from  the 
efficient  to  the  unscrupulous. 

It  is  surpri&lng  that  apparently  no  one  In 
authority  in  Washington  has  thotight  of 
adopting  a  rice  program  that  would  remove 
the  profit  and  the  incentive  from  price  eva- 
sion. It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  make 
the  black  market  In  rlc«  unprofitable.  We 
now  produce  more  than  twice  as  much  rice 
as  we  consume  in  this  country.  If  it  were 
known  that  the  domestic  trade  would  be 
allowed  to  purchase  whatever  rice  it  needs 
from  the  coming  crop,  buying  pressure  would 
be  removed,  and  there  would  be  no  incen- 


tive for  speculators  to  obtain  rice  at  above 
celling  prices  by  underhanded  methods. 

We  should  likewise  allocate  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  American  grown  rice  to  our  only  re- 
maining natural  Western  Hemisphere  mar- 
kets In  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  and 
Virgin  Islands.  If  and  when  It  Is  necessary, 
thesfe  off-shore  shipments  could  be  controlled 
by  licensing.  Ample  allocations  to  these 
markets  would  make  It  unnecessary  and  un- 
profitable for  buyers  to  offer  secret  premiums. 
Orderly  merchandising  in  these  markets 
would  go  far  toward  retaining  them  as  cus- 
tomers when  conditions  are  normal  and  when 
we  win  need  them  badly. 

The  authorities  In  Washington  seem  to 
think  It  Is  necessary  to  cut  down  on  our 
continental  rice  consumption  in  order  to 
obtain  food  for  export  to  the  Par  East.  They 
don't  seem  to  realize  that  whatever  rice  is 
retained  for  use  In  this  country  will  release 
an  equivalent  amount  of  some  other  food. 
Since  95  percent  of  the  world's  rice  produc- 
tion is  hi  the  Far  East,  and  since  they  are 
normally  heavy  exporters  of  rice.  It  Is  obvious 
that  we  could  never  hope  to  create  a  regular 
demand  for  United  States  grown  rice  In  that 
part  of  the  world,  but  we  could  hope  to  create 
a  demand  for  other  good  food  commodities 
which  we  might  supply  them  at  this  time  In 
the  place  of  rice. 

We  get  dally  reports  from  sources  that  are 
supposed  to  be  reliable,  showing  very  un- 
fortunate mishandling  of  the  food-supply 
situation  in  the  Far  East.  According  to  this 
information,  it  is  believed  that  in  Slam  alone 
there  are  hoards  of  old  rice  amounting  to. 
at  least,  1.000,000  tons.  Rice  experts  are  con- 
vinced that  there  are  also  hoards  of  between 
1,000.000  and  2.000.000  tons  now  in  the  in- 
terior  of  Burma.  Placing  these  estimates  at 
the  minimum  of  2.000,000  tons  would  mean 
that  they  now  have  approximately  45,000.000 
pockets  of  exportable  rice  in  rlce-produclng 
areas  of  the  Far  East.  Until  recently.  Great 
Britain  was  supposed  to  get  all  of  Siam's 
surplus  rice  on  a  reparation  basis  at  no  cost 
to  Great  Britain,  and  even  now  the  highest 
price  we  have  seen  offered  by  Britain  for 
these  oriental  rice  surpluses  is  approximately 
$3.28  per  100  pounds. 

It  seems  unbelievable  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  paying  more  than  $8 
per  100  pounds  for  rice  grown  in  this  country 
to  be  shipped  half  way  around  the  world  at 
tremendous  additional  transportation  costs, 
and  that  even  on  the  basis  of  these  prices 
they  have  moved  during  the  season  now  clos- 
ing less  than  6.000.000  pockets  when  all  re- 
ports Indicate  that  they  have  around  45,- 
000,000  pockets  of  rice  In  hiding  In  the  same 
areas  that  our  Government  Is  trying  to  serve. 

This  policy  seems  even  more  unbelievable 
after  reading  in  the  Washington  Daily  Re- 
porter System  of  June  12  that  the  continued 
practice  of  using  rice  for  fuel  in  Slam  has 
contributed  to  the  slowness  of  getting 
Siamese  rice  out  to  needy  neighboring  na- 
tions. If  our  Government  and  Great  Britain 
would  offer  a  reasonable  price  for  this  local 
rice,  and  If  they  would  offer  these  orientals 
the  machinery,  tools,  and  other  goods  they 
want,  all  this  rice  would  be  available,  and 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  pay  four 
or  five  times  as  much  for  otir  rice  as  they 
now  offer  for  the  local  rice. 

Another  result  would  be  that  our  own  rice 
would  be  released  for  the  domestic  market. 
and  for  natural  Western  Hemisphere  markets 
which  would  automatically  eliminate  black 
markets  In  rice,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
be  cultivating  our  domestic  rice  consumption 
and  our  natural  markets  so  that  we  would 
have  a  ready  outlet  for  our  rice  surpluses 
when  conditions  are  normal  again.  This 
pKdlcy  would  help  our  economy  now,  and  for 
future  years,  and  our  friends  In  the  Orient 
would  also  be  better  served. 

Or  will  the  Government  aid  the  Industry 
by: 


First.  Allocating  sufficient  supplies  for  the 
domestic  market. 

Second.  Supplying  natural  Western  Hem- 
isphere markets  In  Cuba,  Puerto  Blco,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Third  and  last.  Exporting  remaining  sur- 
plus to  foreign  markets. 

Then  the  economic  welfare  of  the  rice-pro- 
ducing sections  of  the  United  States  will 
prosper  and  not  be  destroyed  when  the  coim- 
try becomes  normal  again. 


Inter-American  Military  Cooperation 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CALI?X)BNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
inter-American  military  cooperation 
proposal,  which  has  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  ^ 
Committee,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  * 
danger,  rather  than  a  .support,  to  the 
principles  of  American  and  pan-Ameri- 
can democracy.  I  say  this  because  it  is 
clearly  and  generally  recognized  that 
many  of  the  Latin-American  countries 
do  not  now  have  democratic  forms  of 
government.  The  placing  of  weapons  of 
war  in  the  hands  of  any  such  countries, 
dominated  by  undemocratic  and  in  many 
instances  antidemocratic  regimes,  runs 
exactly  contrary  to  our  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  spread  of  peaceful  and 
democratic  Ideals.  What  insurance  do 
we  have  that  such  weapons  would  not  get 
into  the  hands  of  existing  Latin-Ameri- 
can dictatorships  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining their  dictatorial  powers?  What 
is  the  excuse  for  a  military  alliance  with 
coimtries  avowedly  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy? 

My  colleagues  may  be  interested  in  a 
brief  report,  prepared  for  the  National 
Committee  To  Win  the  Peace,  reviewing 
the  present  political  situation  in  a  num- 
ber of  Latin-American  countries.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
portion  of  this  report  and  respectfully 
urge  that  its  contents  be  kept  in  mind 
when  the  question  of  an  inter-American 
military  cooperation  act  comes  before  the 
floor  of  the  House : 

During  the  last  days  of  the  siege  of 
Berlin,  Herr  Doktor  Joseph  Goebbcls  ad- 
dressed the  German  nation  and  the  world 
over  the  radio — warning  that  the  Russians 
were  ringing  an  Iron  curtain  down  upon 
Europe. 

The  phrase  has  caught  on.  Winston 
Churchill  did  his  bit  to  popularize  It.  The 
Iron  curtain  is  not  only  the  common  cur- 
rency of  the  American  and  British  press  these 
days,  but  has  also  become  a  cliche  of  Anglo- 
American  diplomacy. 

Perhaps  it  Is  time  to  give  an  old  adage  a 
new  twist — something  about  people  who  draw 
their  own  Iron  curtains  not  Insisting  that 
their  neighbors  live  in  glass  houses. 

What  goes  on  behind  the  iron  curtain 
which  screens  the  American  sphere  of  in- 
fluence from  the  rest  of  the  world— and  hides 
the  dark  secrets  of  Latin  America  even  from 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes? 
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We  don't  pretend  to  have  the  X-ray  /Islon 
to  answer  that  question.  But  here  are  a 
few  undisputed  facts  which  suggest  that  It 
Is  a  pertinent  one.  The  facts  have  to  do  with 
matters  of  major  concern  to  the  United 
States,  if  one  Is  to  Judge  by  our  Govern- 
ment's preachments  to  the  nations  of  eastern 
Europe. 

FREE    EIXCnONS 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  there  have 
been  no  free  elections  since  1930,  when  Presi- 
dent Generalissimo  Doctor  Raphael  Leonidas 
Trujillo  y  Molina  seized  power.  Trujillo 
abolished  all  opposition  parties,  set  up  bis 
own  Partldo  Doralnlcano.  After  ruling,  from 
1938  to  1942.  through  a  stooge.  Trujillo  put 
himself  back  on  the  presidential  throne  by 
running  as  the  candidate  of  two  parties  of 
his  own — the  Domlnicano  and  the  "Trujilllsta. 
The  only  neon  sign  In  the  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  renamed  Ciudad  Tru- 
jillo, reads:  "Trujillo  Forever."  Every  school 
and  public  building  bears  the  words  "Era  of 
Trujillo"  E^'ery  automobile  license  plate  car- 
ries the  phrase:  "Viva  Trujillo!" 

The  benefactor  of  the  fatherland,  restorer 
of  the  financial  Independence,  liberator  of 
the  nation,  and  protector  of  beaux  arts  and 
letters  rules  in  the  name  of  God  and  Trujillo. 

In  Paraguay  the  people's  choice.  Gen. 
Htglnlo  Morlnigo.  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
in  1940  and  retained  the  brutalized,  tyran- 
nical regime  of  his  predecessor.  Morinlgo 
reelected  himself  in  1942  by  preventing  oppo- 
sition parties  from  presenting  candidates. 
He  seized  power  as  an  army  man  and  has  re- 
tained power  through  the  army  ever  since 
the  Paraguayan  National  Congress  has  been 
dissolved. 

Bolivia's  President  and  Argentina's  tool. 
Col.  Gualberto  Villaroel,  took  office  after  the 
coup  d'etat  of  December  1943.  Nazi  complic- 
ity In  this  coup  is  fully  described  and  docu- 
mented In  the  State  Department's  Argentine 
Blue  Book  of  February  1946. 

By  using  terror  against  his  opponents  and 
rigging  the  1944  elections,  the  MNR  Party 
won  control  of  the  new  Congres.  which  con- 
tinued Villaroel  in  the  Presidency.  The  offi- 
cial electorate  in  Bolivia  Is  so  limited  by  prop- 
erty and  educational  restrictions  that  less 
than  13  percent  Is  permitted  to  go  to  the 
polls. 

But  Villaroel  and  his  liiNR  fear  even  that 
13  percent.  On  May  30  they  clamped  down 
a  state  of  siege,  under  which  all  constitu- 
tional guaranties  have  been  suspended  and 
a  rl-rld  press  censorship  prevails. 

In  Nicaragua,  whp'e  President  Anastaslo 
Somoza  has  held  office  since  1930,  there  are 
neither  elections  nor  candldato'^.  Somoza  at 
one  time  talked  of  leaving  the  Presidency, 
but  on  August  25  1945.  announced  that  he 
would  not  retire  at  the  end  of  his  term  in 
1947,  since  "my  reelection  Is  necessary,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  other  man  able  enough  to 
replace  me."  On  March  28,  1946,  he  mag- 
nanimously declared  that  he  was  thinking  of 
promulgating  a  new  law  providing  for  mi- 
nority representation  In  the  Government. 

In  Honduras.  President  Tiburcio  Cartas  An- 
dlno  came  to  power  In  1933  through  some 
very  dubious  "elections."  Since  then  there 
have  been  neither  elections,  caiidldates,  po- 
litical parties,  nor  a  national  congress. 

El  Salvador  finally  ousted  its  bloody  dic- 
tator-president, Maxlmlllano  Hernandez 
Martinez,  last  year  He  was  replaced  by  a 
new  Government  headed  by  Salvador  Casta- 
neda  Castro.  The  new  Government,  like  Its 
predecessors,  took  power  without  the  for- 
mality of  an  election.  Although  It  has  talked 
of  holding  a  constitutional  convention  it  has 
not  yet  taken  any  steps  toward  doing  so. 

Haiti's  president,  Ell  Lescot.  called  off  the 
scheduled  Presidential  elections  In  1943  and 
ruled  by  decree  un  11  he  was  overthrown 
early  this  year.  The  possibility  of  a  demo- 
cratic evolution  existed  In  Haiti  briefly,  and  a 
host  of  political  parties  sprang  up  to  contest 


the  June  elections.  But  the  military  Junta, 
recognized  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  by  the 
United  States,  rigidly  controlled  the  voting 
and  Imposed  economic  restrictions  on  the 
electorate,  which  made  vote  buying  the  rule 
and  prevented  any  free  expression  of  the 
popular  will. 

In  Ecuador,  where  President  Jose  Maria 
Velasco  Ibarra  came  to  power  through  a 
popular  revolution  against  dictator  Carlos 
Arroyo  del  Rio,  the  democratic  trend  was 
short-lived.  Velasco  Ibarra  has  su.>pended 
the  constitution  and  abolished  all  constitu- 
tional guaranties.  He  also  dissolved  the 
Congress  and  now  rules  without  a  national 
representative  body  and  without  a  constitu- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  the  oppo- 
sition parties — Socialist.  Liberal,  and  Com- 
munist— declared  their  intention  to  abstain 
from  the  scheduled  elections,  which  In  conse- 
quence were  postponed. 

Brazil  was  moving  toward  a  fuller  democ- 
racy during  the  war  years  with  dictator 
Getulio  Vargas  reluctantly  granting  conces- 
sions to  the  Brazilian  people  Last  October 
Vargas  was  ousted  by  a  coup  d'etat,  and  the 
popular  forces  demanded  the  right  to  elect 
a  constituent  assembly  which  would  draft  a 
democratic  constitution  and  supervise  the 
Presidential  elections. 

FREEDOM    OF    PRESS    AND   ASSOCIATION 

Internal  press  freedom  does  not  pxlst  in 
Paraguay.  Bolivia.  Haiti,  Honduras,  EI  Salva- 
dor, cr  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  has 
recently  been  severely  restricted  in  Ecuador 
and  is  maintained  in  Brazil  only  under  great 
difficulties  and  by  the  vigorous  struggle  of 
the  Brazilian  people. 

American  correspondents  can  go  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  but  it  is  as  much  as 
their  lives  are  worth  to  attempt  to  send  cut 
any  news  of  what  is  happening  in  that  un- 
fortunate land.  A  few.  like  Quentin  Reyn- 
olds and  Bert  Hicks,  have  told  their  stories 
from  the  safety  of  these  United  States  after 
their  return 

American  correspondents  travel  freely 
throughout  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  and 
so  far  as  we  know.  Latin-American  author- 
ities seldom  put  obstacles  In  the  way  of  their 
reporting  the  full  truth.  Even  during  the 
most  repressive  days  of  the  Farrell-Per6n 
dictatorship  In  Argentina.  Arnaldo  Cortesl, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Ray  Josephs,  of 
PM,  were  free  to  tell  all.  and  few  of  their 
stories  ran  into  censorship  trouble. 

But  it  was  not  until  May  30.  1945.  that 
Cortesl  hit  the  front  page  of  the  Times  with 
his  startling  discovery.  All  Freedom  Ended  in 
Argentina,  and  began  to  reveal  the  plight 
of  political  prisoners  who  had  been  suffering 
persecution  for  almost  3  years. 

The  free  press  of  this  country  tells  the 
American  people  very  little  of  what  actually 
goes  on  behind  the  Iron  cuitaln  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  United  States  official- 
dom maintains  the  elaborate  pretense  that 
all  Is  well  with  democracy  In  our  South 
American  bailiwick  and  the  big  wire  services 
exercise  a  kind  of  voluntary  self-censorship. 

As  a  result,  the  impression  Is  all  too  cur- 
rent here  that  Argentina  Is  unique  among 
Latin-American  countries  for  Its  antidemo- 
cratic practices  and  that  the  sporadic  revo- 
lutions and  upheavalH  briefly  reported  in  the 
American  press  are  comic  opera  affairs  with- 
out political  or  human  significance. 

We  have  heard  no  suggestion  that  Yugo- 
slav, Polish.  Rumanian,  Hungarian,  or  Rus- 
sian correspondents  plan  to  penetrate  the 
iron  curtain  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
make  a  comparison  of  the  postwar  fortunes 
of  democracy  there  and  In  their  own  lands. 
No  doubt  the  United  States  would  insist  on 
their  being  granted  full  freedom  to  move 
about  at  will  and  file  their  dispatches  with- 
out Interference.  In  that  case  we  might  get 
some  real  Latin -American  news — if  our  own 
papers  cared  to  pick  it  up  from  the  press  of 
eastern  Europe. 


International  Prop-amt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGUS 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  29,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  replying  to  protests  by 
consulting  engineers  concerning  H.  R. 
4982: 

Department  of  Statr. 

June  24.  194S. 
Memorandum  to:  William  Benton,  Assistant 

Secretary  of  State. 
From:  Haldore  Hanson,  executive  assistant. 
Subject:  State  Department  reply  to  protests 
by  consulting  engineers  concerning  H  R. 
4982. 
A   number  of   letters  have   been  received 
from    American    civil    engineers,    protesting 
against  provisions  In  H.  R.  4982,  which  would 
authorize: 

1.  That  officials  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment may  be  detailed  temporarily  abroad 
to  advise  other  governments; 

2.  That  the  United  States  and  another 
government  may  undertake  technical  proj- 
ects outside  the  United  States.  Jointly 
financed  by  this  and  another  government 
for  their  mutual  benefit;  and 

3.  That  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment may  perform  technical  services  in 
the  United  States  for  another  government. 

The  engineers  who  protested  believe  that 
these  governmental  activities  would  offer 
competition  to  private  consulting  engineers. 
They  believe  that  private  American  engineers 
should  be  employed  directly  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  service  abroad. 

This  program  of  technical  collaboration 
with  governments  of  Latin  America  Is  now 
7  years  old.  President  Roosevelt  personally 
suggested  the  program  of  loaning  United 
States  officials  to  other  governments  and  re- 
ceived regular  reports  on  this  program  for 
lU  first  5  years.  Part  of  the  program  has 
been  extended  to  countries  of  the  Near  East 
and  Far  East  during  the  war.  H.  R.  4983 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  State  the  dis- 
cretion to  extend  this  program  to  any 
country. 

The  letters  received  from  engineers  have 
not  cited  any  specific  example  of  a  Govern- 
ment mission  which  was  considered  to  be  In 
competition  with  private  consulting  firms. 

If  the  following  facts  are  given  to  the  en- 
gineers. I  believe  that  most  of  their  fears, 
and  possibly  all  of  them,  will  prove  un- 
founded. 

DETAILING    tJNTTED    STATES    OFFICIALS    TO    LATIN 
AMERICA 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  May  25,  1938. 
the  State  Department  has  arranged  for  the 
detail  of  102  United  States  officials  to  other 
governments  in  a  period  of  8  years.  Only 
seven  of  these  were  engineers. 

Four  were  ci\  11  engineers  advising  on  high- 
way construction  back  In  1939-40.  Another' 
engineer.  John  Savage,  of  th"  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, has  made  trips  to  Mexico,  Aus-  . 
tralia,  and  Chh.a  to  idvlse  on  hydroelectric 
power  projects.  In  each  country  he  served 
only  a  few  months  and  was  asked  when  he 
left  to  arrange  for  th«»  employment  of  a  num- 
ber of  private  American  consulting  engineers. 
Thus.  Government  service  led  to  private  serv- 
ice. TVA  sent  to  Latin  America  two  elec- 
trical engineers.  Oren  Reed  and  Julius  Krug. 
That  accounts  for  the  seven  engineers  sent 
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uie  uiBCK  marxei  m  nc^  unprcmtaoie.  we 
now  prcxiuce  more  than  twice  as  much  rice 
•s  we  cousxime  In  thla  country.  If  It  were 
known  that  the  domestic  trade  would  be 
aUowed  to  purchase  whatever  rice  It  needs 
from  the  coming  crop,  buying  pressvire  would 
be  removed,  and  there  would  be  no  incen« 


have  a  ready  outlet  for  our  rice  surpluses 
when  conditions  are  normal  again.  This 
FK)licy  would  help  our  economy  now,  and  for 
future  years,  and  our  friends  in  the  Orient 
would  also  be  better  served. 

Or  will  the  Government  aid  the  Industry 
by: 


their  own  iron  curtains  not  insisting   that 
their  neighbors  live  in  glass  houses. 

What  goes  on  behind  the  iron  curtain 
which  screens  the  American  sphere  of  in- 
fluence from  the  rest  of  the  world— and  hides 
the  dark  secrets  of  Latin  America  even  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States? 


not  yet  taken  any  steps  toward  doing  so. 

Haiti's  president,  Ell  Lescot.  called  off  the 
scheduled  Presidential  elections  in  1943  and 
ruled  by  decree  un  U  he  was  overthrown 
early  this  year.  The  possibility  of  a  demo- 
cratic evolution  existed  in  Haiti  briefly,  and  a 
host  of  political  parties  sprang  up  to  contest 


No  doubt  the  United  States  would  Insist  on 
their  being  granted  full  freedom  to  move 
about  at  will  and  file  their  dispatches  with- 
out Interference.  In  that  case  we  might  get 
some  real  Latin -American  news — If  our  own 
papers  cared  to  pick  It  up  from  the  press  of 
eastern  Europe. 


AAA     «;(av.s. 
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only  a  few  months  and  was  asked  when  he 
left  to  arrange  for  th»»  employment  of  a  num- 
ber of  private  American  consulting  engineers. 
Thus,  Government  service  led  to  private  eerv- 
Ice.  TVA  sent  to  Latin  America  two  elec- 
trical engineers.  Oren  Reed  and  Julius  Krug. 
That  accounts  for  the  seven  engineers  sect 
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abroad  in  8  years.  During  that  same  period 
there  were  scores  of  private  American  en- 
gineers employed  directly  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. In  some  Instances  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  State  Department. 

The  95  other  United  States  officials  detailed 
abroad  under  this  law  were  largely  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  fisheries,  public  health, 
and  such  govemmentPl  services  as  child  wel- 
fare, tariils.  and  hnmigratiou. 

rwrm)  states  spiciausts  loaned  to  china 
Among  25  Unlte<l  States  epecialists  sent  to 
China  by  the  State  Department  during  the 
war.  7  were  engineers  Six  of  the  7  en- 
gineers were  hired  from  private  life  spedfl- 
calJy  for  the  foreign  assignment.  One  wa&  a 
consulting  engineer  who  is  vice  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. Another  is  one  of  the  principal 
communications  engineers  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Co.  released  lo  the  State 
Department  one  of  its  supervising  engineers 
for  a  year  of  service  in  China.  The  chief 
sanitary  engineer  of  the  City  of  Detroit  was 
another  of  those  sent  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  other  18  United  States  specialists  sent 
to  China  wer-^  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
public  health,  and  public  information. 

SCISSIONS  TO  uaniA,  rrHionA.  india,  tbx 

FHILIPriNES.  AND  THZ  ASAB  COONTSIKS 

In  the  past  4  years  this  Government  has 
sent  technlca'  missions  to  a  number  of  other 
countries,  including  an  Industrial  group  to 
India  (1943).  a  rebabUIUtlon  mission  to 
Kthiopla  (1944).  a  health  group  to  Liberia 
(1945).  an  ugrlcultural  group  to  the  Arab 
countries  (IMS),  and  an  agrlcultiuid  group 
to  the  Philippines  (1M6).  These  missions 
were  handled  Jointly  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  from  records  now  avail- 
able, all  the  engineers  on  these  five  missions 
were  employed  from  private  life.  None  were 
pennanent  Government  employees. 

jon«T  ncHNicAL  paoJscTs  m  lattn  amxkica 
Since  1939,  by  authority  of  Congress,  the 
United  States  Government  has  entered  into 
agreements  with  governments  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  the  Joint  operation  of  a  number  of 
technical  projects  of  mutual  benefit  to  this 
and  other  governments.  For  example,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  are  Jointly  oper- 
ating several  weather  stations  in  Mexico 
which  serve  United  States  aviation  and  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  United  States  assists  14 
other  governments  in  operating  tidal  survey 
atations.  which  is  a  direct  service  to  the 
United  States  merchant  marine.  Joint  agrl- 
mltural  experiment  stations  have  been  es- 
tablished In  five  countries. 

Last  year  there  were  103  United  States  offi- 
cials serving  abroad  on  these  Joint  projects. 
Of  this  number.  53  were  agricultural  experts, 
13  were  geologists.  6  were  in  public  health, 
and  others  were  working  on  child  welfare, 
fisheries,  and  library  science.  Only  3  were 
engaged  in  engineering,  and  these  were  min- 
ing engineers  advising  on  production  meth- 
ods of  strategic  minerals.  Their  work  was 
undertaken  by  formal  agreement  t)etween  the 
United  States  and  another  government.  It 
Is  doubtful  whether  a  foreign  government 
would  employ  private  American  engineers  for 
such  a  confidential  asslgiunent  withoxrt  the 
formal  backing  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
'  ment. 

^jTwrrED  statxs  agencies  PxaroRMiNc  ticbnical 
sxBvicEs  in  the  cnitid  STATES  roi  rOEZlCN 

GOVSEN  MINTS 

The  laboratories  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice have  oeeasloDally  made  special  water  an- 
^MM  for  the  pubUc  health  services  of  other 
govaminenu.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
tura  has  made  difficult  soil  analyses  in  Wash- 
ington for  other  governments  when  the  nec- 
ry  equipment  was  not  available  abroad. 


Both  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  TVA 
have  provided  practical  training  services  for 
young  engineers  sent  to  this  country  by  for- 
eign governments. 

H.  R.  4982  would  authorize  the  continua- 
tion of  this  type  of  service. 

COVEKNMENT   POUCT    IS   NONCOMPETITIVE 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  engage  only  in  those  technical  activities 
for  which  the  Government  is  especially 
qtialified.  and  to  employ  private  technicians 
for  foreign  assignments  wherever  possible. 
I  believe  the  above  brief  outline  of  the  pro- 
gram during  the  past  8  years  will  bear  out 
this  policy. 

The  loaning  of  United  States  technicians 
to  other  governments  has  become  an  im- 
portant Instrument  of  foreign  relations.  Its 
purpose  is  not  merely  to  assist  othe-  govern- 
ments in  technical  matters,  but  also  to  build 
a  friendly  working  relationship  between  two 
governments  which  will  be  useful  when  po- 
litical and  economic  agreements  are  to  be 
discusse:!. 

This  program  was  not  undertaken  with  a 
profit  motive,  but  it  could  easily  be  demon- 
strated that  the  United  States  as  a  whole — 
Including  some  of  its  private  consulting  en- 
gineers— have  benefited  financially  from  this 
Government  program.  To  cite  a  single 
example:  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion recently  sent  to  a  country  in  the  Near 
East  a  mission  of  several  Government  aero- 
nautical specialists  and  several  private  elec- 
trical experts.  The  private  representatives 
returned  with  orders  for  $8.0OO,0C0  worth  of 
American  goods,  and  the  Near  East  govern- 
ment askeci  to  send  at  its  own  expense  100 
of  its  technicians  for  training  in  United 
States  universities  and  factories. 

In  any  program  of  this  type  there  are  bound 
to  be  border-line  requests,  where  foreign  gov- 
ernments ask  for  the  detail  of  specialists,  and 
this  Government  must  decide  whether  to  re- 
fer the  request  to  a  private  consulting  Arm. 
Some  mistakes  are  bound  to  be  made.  I 
think  the  record  to  date  will  show  that  few.  If 
any,  mistakes  have  been  made  The  ^tate 
Department  has  always  been  ready  to  discuss 
such  Instances  with  individual  engineers  or 
with  the  American  Stjclety  of  Civil  Engineers 

H.  R.  4982  authorizes,  in  addition  to  the 
technical  activities  outlined  above,  a  broad 
program  of  informational  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities abroad — short-wave  broadcasting,  of- 
ficial libraries,  exchanges  of  students  and 
professors,  translation  of  United  States  books, 
distribution  of  educational  films.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  engineer  can  urge  the  defeat  ol 
this  bill  (as  a  number  have)  imless  he  is  ad- 
vocating the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  the  international  ex- 
change of  Ideas,  which  this  bill  is  designed 
to  promote. 


Overseas  Outposts 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Poster  Hailey, 
before  the  national  security  committee  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  on  the 
subject  Overseas  Outposts.  Mr.  Hailey 
is  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
the  New  York  Times.  He  is  an  author, 
foreign  correspondent,  and  world  trav- 


eler, and  his  address  will  be  of  general 
Interest  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Before  I  get  over  to  the  subject  of  the  day, 
I  would  like  to  talk  a  while  about  the  gen- 
eral picture  of  national  security,  because  It  is 
so  Important.  lu  worrying  about  the  trees, 
I  think  so  often  we  forget  the  forest,  which 
the  general  public  looks  at. 

Three  times  since  we  settled  our  own  in- 
ternal difficulties  tn  the  Civil  War.  the  United 
States  has  stripped  itself  of  the  weapons  of 
war  in  the  beliet  that  its  geographic  Isola- 
tion and  its  peaceful  intentions  were  enough 
to  insure  its  national  security. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  we  were  prob- 
ably the  nations'  first  sea  power,  which  is  not 
very  often  appreciated,  and  I  don't  think  it 
is  an  important  question,  but  at  that  time 
we  also  had  the  worlds  finest  army  trained 
in  war. 

The  army,  of  course,  was  disbanded  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  over,  as  the  army  gen- 
erally is,  and  the  navy  sank  into  such  a 
state  of  innocuous  desuetude  that  It  was 
correctly  described  in  the  Army-Navy  Jour- 
nal as  being  a  heap  of  Junk. 

We  Jiad  a  little  trouble  with  Chile  In  the 
late  seventies  or  early  eighties,  and  the 
Chilean  Navy  told  our  commander  to  go  roll 
his  hoop,  and  we  couldnt  do  anything  about 
it.  because  the  Chilean  Navy,  while  small, 
was  a  lot  better  than  anything  we  could  send 
against  it. 

It  wasn't  until  the  administration  of 
Grover  Cleveland  that  this  Nation  started 
to  build  up  Its  sea  power  again,  although 
still  ignoring  its  Army,  under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Whitney,  who  saw  that  you  could 
not  have  a  great  army  and  great  navy  unless 
you  had  the  industrial  machine  behind  It 
that  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  making  the 
weapons  of  war. 

Up  until  that  time  we  had  bought  all  our 
ships  and  most  of  our  weapons  from  the 
British  and  the  French,  or  some  of  the  other 
continental  powers,  as  South  America,  and 
the  other  small  countries  now  buy  them 
from  the  British  and  from  us. 

One  of  the  first  things  Secretary  Whitney 
did  was  to  pool  appropriations  for  several 
years  and  grant  a  contract  to  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate 
steel. 

Then  came  Mahan's  great  book  on  sea 
power  in  history,  which  was  studiously  stud- 
led  in  Tokyo  and  in  Gexmany  even  more  than 
in  this  country.  The  K.^iser  made  it  a  re- 
quired reading  for  his  army  and  navy  officers, 
and  started  at  that  time  to  buUd  up  his  navy 
to  challenge  Britain  on  the  seas. 

So  that  under  the  influence  of  that  book 
and  the  impetiis  that  had  been  given  our 
industry,  our  shipbuilding  industry  especially, 
when  the  Spanish  persecution  of  the  Cubans 
reached  such  a  state  that  this  country 
couldn't  stomach  it  any  more  and  after  a 
study  of  the  events  leading  up  to  that  war 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  popular  con- 
ception that  Hearst  and  Pulitzer  drove  us 
into  it  with  yeUow  Journalism  is  incorrect. 
we  were  parUally  prepared.  It  was  deep-' 
seated  resentment  of  the  American  public 
against  anyone  being  treated  the  way  the 
Cubans  were  being  treated,  especially  in  our 
own  backyard,  that  led  finally  to  that  war. 
and  led  us  Into  an  imperialism  with  which 
we  are  stUl  saddled,  the  major  portion  of 
which  we  will,  of  course,  get  rid  of  on 
July  4,  when  the  PhUipplnes  become  inde- 
pendent. 

But,  as  I  say,  Cleveland  and  Whitney  and 
Mahan.  and  then  later  the  first  Roosevelt, 
when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy! 
prepared  us  for  the  Spanish -American  War! 


But  after  that  was  over  the  Army,  of  course, 
was  again  immediately  disbanded,  and  the 
Navy,  although  it  prospered  for  several  years 
after  it  returned  from  its  trip  around  the 
world,  was  again  allowed  to  slip  back,  not 
as  far  as  it  had  after  the  Civil  War,  but  cer- 
tainly we  were  not  a  flrst-class  power  at  the 
time  of  the  First  World  War.  Germany  was 
far  ahead  of  us,  and  even  Japan  was  pretty 
close,  if  not  ahead  of  us  in  efficient  ships. 

Then,  after  the  end  of  that  war,  we  again 
had  the  power  to  be  the  world's  great  sea 
power,  the  world's  first  sea  power.  We  had 
the  ships  under  construction  that  would 
have  made  us  that. 

Then  came  the  Washington  Disarmament 
Conference,  and  again  we  stripped  ourselves 
of  everything  except  good  intentions,  and 
we  didn't  even  live  up  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference.  We  had  a 
paper  Navy  and  that  was  about  all.  We 
never  built  up  to  parity  until  the  second 
Roosevelt  caune  to  power — well,  "came  to 
power"  is  a  little  Inadvertent,  but  I  guess  it 
is  not  too  far  wrong,  either-r-untll  he  was 
elected  in  1932  and  started  building  up  the 
Navy — but  it  still  wasn't  built  up  when  the 
war  came — and  also  seeing  the  gathering 
storm  perhaps  more  clearly  than  many  peo- 
ple did  in  this  country,  starting  also  to  build 
up  and  train  an  army,  and  trying  to  build 
up  an  air  force.  Even  he  didn't  realize  the 
great  need  or  the  extent  to  which  this  pres- 
ent conflict  would  spread. 

So  now  we  are  faced  again  with  the  same 
problem  that  we  have  always  been  faced 
with:  Shall  we  again  strip  ourselves  of  our 
Army  and  our  Navy,  and  our  Air  Force, 
and  again  rely  on  good  intentions? 

I  Just  don't  believe  this  country  is  stupid 
enough  to  again  repeat  the  mistakes  that  we 
have  made  three  times  before,  to  believe 
that  good  intentions  are  enough  In  a  world 
as  we  know  it  today,  or  to  believe  that  you 
can  get  the  rest  of  the  world  to  disarm  at 
this  time,  and  that  we  think  a  good  exam- 
ple, as  a  lot  of  people  seriously  urge  at  this 
time — we  have  had  several  letters  to  the  New 
York  Times  again  and  again  arguing  against 
a  big  Navy,  arguing  against  a  big  Air  Force, 
arguing  igainst  what  they  call  conscription, 
selective  service,  arguing  against  universal 
military  training,  anything  that  has  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, they  would  abolish  on  the  grounds 
that  that  is  the  only  way  to  lull  Russia's  sus- 
picions and  satisfy  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
set  a  good  example. 

To  get  down  to  specific  cases.  As  General 
Marshall,  said,  certainly  national  security 
is  a  three-legged  stool. 

One  is  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
in  a  unified  department,  strengthened  by  or 
provided  with  the  manpower  through  selec- 
tive service. 

Another  is  a  trained  reserve,  which  will 
come  through  the  National  Guard  and  Its 
air  component  and  a  strong  Naval  Reserve 
and  universal  military  training. 

And,  third,  research  and  development  and 
a  plan  which  this  time  shouldn't  be  put  on 
the  shelf  to  gather  dust  as  the  plan  did 
that  was  drawn  up  after  the  last  war  when 
we  saw  all  the  mistakes  that  had  been  made 
In  preparing  for  that  war  and  fighting  it,  and 
appointed  a  committee  headed  by  McNider, 
as  you  may  remember,  which  spent  several 
months  drawing  up  a  program  for  industrial 
mobilization.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  McNider 
plan  was  never  even  consulted  by  anyone  In 
the  days  leading  up  to  this  war. 

So  that  It  Is  not  enough  to  draw  up  a 
plan,  but  we  must  keep  it  alive  and  keep 
changing  it  as  conditions  change. 

For  instance,  we  had  in  this  country  in 
1940  hardly  any  fighter  plane  production. 
At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  the  world's  best 
fighting  machine  had  only  Just  then  got 
Into  production— the  Grumman  Wildcat— 
which  I  will  still  take  against  any  fighter 


plane:  on  its  record  it  Is  ahead  of  the  Spit- 
fire in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

As  I  say,  we  didn't  have  the  production 
or  the  plans  for  that  at  all,  and  the  only  rea- 
son we  were  so  far  ahead,  I  think,  on  the  big 
bombers  was  because  the  commercial  air- 
plane people  in  this  country  had  produced 
the  basic  plane  and  the  basic  engine — at 
least,  they  had  started  forward  and  were  on 
the  road  to  it — whch  gave  us  the  head  start 
on  bomber  production. 

So  that  we  need  research  and  development 
to  keep  up  with  the  developments  of  other 
countries,  to  perfect  our  own  weapons,  to 
look  into  the  future  and  correctly  assess  the 
weapons  that  any  war  of  tomorrow  will  be 
fought  with,  and  it  has  got  to  be  a  continu- 
ing thing.  It  has  got  to  be  an  expensive 
thing,  and  it  is  something,  I  think,  that  has 
to  be  sold  to  the  American  public. 

Perhaps  the  American  public  at  the  mo- 
ment would  not  have  to  be  sold,  but  It  has 
got  to  be  kept  before  them  for  the  next  few 
years  much  more  clearly  than  It  was  kept 
before  them  after  the  last  war. 

If  I  may  go  back  a  moment  myself  to  my 
early  days  with  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
in  the  twenties,  I  don't  recall  that  we  were 
very  seriously  concerned,  in  the  State  con- 
ventions, about  this  country's  military  po- 
sition, at  least,  we  weren't  out  in  Missouri. 
We  were  more  worried  about  a  lot  of  other 
things  affecting  ourselves  and  affecting  the 
wounded  of  the  last  war.  We  were  thinking 
more  about  it  than  we  were  about  the  fu- 
ture, or  about  how  the  peace  was  going  to 
be  kept. 

To  get  around  to  the  island  outposts  and 
the  Island  bases,  which  I  understand  is  your 
special  consideration  today,  and  perhaps  I 
will  get  again  into  a  rather  controversial 
situation. 

As  you  know,  a  lot  of  the  air  generals  say 
that  the  navies  are  obsolete  anyway,  so  talk- 
ing about  Navy  bases  might  seem  like  I  was 
talking  about  the  last  war  Instead  of  the 
next  one. 

I  don't  believe  that  for  one  thing,  and  1 
also  don't  believe  that  even  If  we  don't  have 
a  Navy  in  the  next  war,  that  surely  we  need 
a  Navy  for  the  next  few  years  to  prevent 
that  next  war  coming  on  us  before  we  are 
prepared  for  it.  And  before  we  can  mar- 
shal our  forces,  perhaps,  to  stop  It. 

Now,  as  to  the  need  of  those  island  bases. 

a  Navy  isn't  worth  a  d without  a  base. 

and  a  base  isn't  worth  a  d without  a 

Navy.  I  will  give  you  an  example  of  that: 
Hong  Kong  was  a  distinct  liability  to  the 
British,  since  they  had  no  fleet  based  there. 
Instead  of  that,  it  made  a  beautiful  an- 
chorage for  the  Japanese  as  soon  as  they 
had  taken  It. 

Once  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  RepiUse 
were  gone  Singapore  was  a  liabUity  to  the 
British,  because  they  had  to  surrender  to  the 
Japanese  a  base  which  was  one  of  the  big 
bases  of  the  war,  as  soon  as  the  fleet  was 
forced  to  withdraw  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fleet  must  depend  on 
Its  base.  The  first  thing  that  our  Navy  did 
in  the  Pacific,  whenever  It  got  into  an  area, 
was  to  set  up  some  sort  of  a  front-line  base. 

The  refueling  at  sea  and  reprovisionlng  at 
sea  can  be  carried  only  so  far,  and  It  is  a 
delaying  operation,  and  it  Is  also  a  very 
dangerous  one,  In  the  days  of  air  power, 
when  you  might  get  caught  refueling  at  a 
very  bad  time,  as  some  of  our  people  almost 
got  caught  a  couple  of  times. 

I  was  with  Halsey  on  the  first  raid  against 
Wake  Island  and  Marcus,  and  we  ran,  that 
time,  into  what  always  after  that  was  called 
Halsey  weather. 

We  went  in  In  lousy  weather  and  came  out 
In  bad  weather.  The  "Bull"  kept  looking  un- 
tU  he  found  a  nice  bank  of  fog  about  half- 
way up  toward  the  Aleutians,  and  it  was 
Just  cut  as  clean  off  there,  as  If  with  a 
knife.  So  all  day  long  we  refueled  right  on 
the  edge  of  that  fog  area.    If  any  Japanese 


force  had  got  out  there  and  fotmd  us — they 
were  sure  out  there  chasing  xis  for  awhile — 
but  if  they  had  found  us,  Halsey  had  the  fof 
area  to  run  Into. 

But  you  can't  depend  on  that.  You  have 
got  to  have  a  good  base  that  you  can  go  back 
to  and  that  is  well  protected. 

So  that,  if  we  give  up  the  bases  that  we 
now  have  in  the  Atlantic  and  In  the  Pacific, 
we  had  better  know  that  we  have  no  mora 
need  for  them  before  we  do  it. 

Now,  I  don't  think,  and  I  don't  believe  you 
can  sell  it  to  the  American  people,  that  we 
should  take  over  those  bases  and  establish 
our  sovereignty  over  them,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  It. 

The  Japanese  didnt  even  do  that  In  the 
Marianas,  Carolines,  and  other  islands  she 
took  over  from  Germany.  She  went  through 
the  motions  of  taking  them  over  as  a  man- 
date through  the  League  of  Nations. 

But  it  seems  to  me  our  people  can  work 
out  some  formula  that  will  satisfy  the  reat 
of  the  world  as  to  our  good  Intentions,  that 
we  don't  Intend  to  take  over  these  Islands 
and  extend  our  own  actual  physical  bound- 
arles  clear  over  to  Okinawa,  a  few  hundred 
miles  off  China,  and  clear  down  Into  the 
South  Pacific,  a  short  distance  north  of  Aus- 
tralia. But  we  have  got  to  keep  them  under 
some  sort  of  a  United  Nations  control.  And 
I  also  believe  that  one  of  the  arguments  that 
we  should  establish  our  sovereignty  over 
them — that  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  keep 
anyone  else  out — is  a  continuance  of  the 
Navy  Department's  fetish  of  secrecy  which 
has  done  them  more  harm  than  It  has  ever 
doae  good,  and  I  have  good  authority  for 
saying  that.  Admiral  [turning  to  Admiral 
Berkej. 

I  spent  the  day  with  Admiral  Yamell  re- 
cently. He  said  that  he  had  always  thought 
that  the  Navy  made  too  much  of  secrecy  and 
that  since  he  had  retired  that  he  had  gotten 
a  new  perspective  and  he  thought  now  a  lot 
of  it  was  Just  plain  silly.  You  could  let 
people  In  freely  to  see  a  lot  of  stuff  that  be- 
fore had  been  kept  very  secret,  and  which 
they  eventually,  if  they  had  a  good  espionage 
service,  they  found  out  about,  anyway,  and 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  we  shoiild  not 
take  those  islands  in  the  Pacific  under  soma 
sort  of  mandate  from  the  United  Nations  and 
allow  the  United  Nations'  Inspection  partlet 
to  come  in  once  in  a  while,  as  the  Japanese 
were  supposed  to  do,  and  as  they,  of  course, 
never  did.  That  was  largely.  I  might  say, 
because  we  never  Insisted  on  it. 

For  one  thing,  a  former  naval  attach^  at 
Tokyo  told  me  at  the  time  he  was  pressing 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  mandated  Islands, 
that  he  was  called  off  by  ovir  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  we  might  hurt 
the  Japanese  feelings.  I  think  if  anyone  else. 
any  other  country— Russia,  for  instance — 
wanted  to  get  In  to  see  these  mandates,  un- 
der whatever  conditions  we  want  to  set  up, 
they  wouldn't  hold  back  on  the  ground  that 
they  might  be  hurting  our  feelings.  Now.  I 
don't  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to  fight 
Russia.  I  hope  not.  But  a  lot  of  people 
are  talking  about  it.  A  Canadian  the  other 
day  said,  "Do.  you  realize  Canada  is  now  a 
buffer  state?"  If  you  look  at  one  of  these 
new  maps  of  the  world  you  will  see  what  he 
means. 

In  the  paper  this  morning  it  was  Just  an- 
nounced we  were  signing  a  new  Arctic  de- 
fense pact  with  Canada.  This  "Operation 
Musk-Ox,"  of  course,  we  have  our  finger  in 
that. 

But  I  do  think  the  condition  in  which 
Russia  is  in  today,  and  the  frame  of  mind 
of  her  leaders — the  best  description  I  have 
heard  is  that  Russia  is  a  kid  from  the  wrong 
side  of  the  tracks,  who  has  been  pushed 
around  by  the  boys  who  lived  upon  Diamond 
Hill  or  Diamond  Head,  and  that  now  ahe  is 
herself  strong,  she  is  walking  around  with  a 
chip  on  her  shoulder,  daring  aamaane  to 
knock  it  off— I  do  think  we  can  stop  Ruaala, 
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•nd  counteract  her  Influence  only  by  re- 
maining strong,  militarily.  That  la  the  only 
thing  she  understands,  strength.  That  is 
the  only  thing  most  of  the  world  under- 
stands. 

IX  the  coimtrles  which  have  good  Inten- 
tions don't  remain  strong,  then  we  are  Jiist 
asking  for  whatever  the  other  countries  want 
to  deal  out  for  us. 

I  hope  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  all  the  other  veterans'  organizations, 
Will  set  tuat  as  one  of  their  main  objectives, 
because  I  think  you  people,  ol  all  the  people 
In  this  country,  can  be  attacked  on  the  basis 
of  motives  less  than  anyone  else  can.  be- 
cause anyone  who  has  seen  war,  who  has 
seen  a  lot  of  fine  American  kids  who  might 
be  the  future  Presidents  of  this  country,  go 
out  and  get  killed  for  no  good  reas'  n,  merely 
because  of  the  stupidity  of  older  genera- 
tions, must  hate  war  as  I  do.  I  think  the 
veterans  of  the  war  are  always  the  ones  who 
•re  the  greatest  partisans  for  peace. 

One  of  the  encouraging  things  1  have  seen 
•bout  the  war.  as  I  was  Ulklng  to  Mr.  Wol- 
man  and  Neilhere,  during  luncheon,  U  that 
so  many  of  these  kids  come  back  from  this 
war  of  dlslllusloiiment  full  of  idealism. 

We  went  Into  this  war  with  no  Illusions. 

I  remember  I  was  a  IV-year-old  kid  when 
I  enlisted  In  the  Navy  In  the  last  war  and 
served  for  3  years  on  a  transport  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  We  didn't  see  much  action, 
but  we  sure  saw  a  lot  of  weather.  The  North 
Atlantic  winter,  I  think,  is  the  worst  winter 
any  place  in  the  world  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  Arctic,  or  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

But  I  went  into  the  war  last  time  feeling 
that  it  was  a  war  to  end  all  wart  a  war 
to  spread  democracy  around  the  world,  and 
we  came  back  and  after  a  few  months  were 
completely  disillusioned  and  said.  "What  the 
Hell?  Let's  stay  at  home  and  have  a  good 
time  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  take  care 
of  Itself 

Now,  these  kids  are  coming  back  with  no 
illusions.  They  weren't  kidding  themselves 
about  trying  to  save  democracy.  They  were 
out  trying  to  keep  Hitler  and  the  Japanese 
from  coming  over  to  this  country  and  im- 
posing upon  us  the  government  they  had 
Imposed  on  Europe  and  were  trying  to  im- 
pose on  Asia.  But  they  are  coming  back 
with  a  desire  to  do  something  about  what 
they  have  seen  wrong. 

1  have  got  a  40-pagu  document  in  my 
brief  case  which  proves  at  least  one  of  them 
has  been  working  for  several  weeks  on  a 
large  project  that  we  hope  to  put  over  to- 
gether with  the  help  of  a  lot  of  other  people 
that  we  will  tell  them  about  later. 


Let's  Face  the  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  1,  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  re- 
printed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congrcs- 
siONAL  Record  a  very  stimulating  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Place,  an  able 
political  commentator  and  experienced 
publicist  of  over  20  years'  experience  in 
public  relations.  The  address  was  re- 
cently made  before  the  Washington 
<D.  C.)  Northeast  Businessmen's  Associa- 
tion. 


There  being  no  cbjection.  the  addre.«s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tlie  best  protection  men  of  substance  have 
ever  had  has  been  a  free  citizenry  and  free 
enterprise — American  Institutions  which  like 
almost  everything  else  are  getting  scarcer, 
and  more  restricted. 

Under  a  system  of  free  enterprise  which 
has  enabled  poor  boys  to  get  ahead  In  the 
world  and  make  the  t,ig  Jump  from  a  log 
cabin  in  Kentucky  or  a'  haberdashery  in  Mis- 
souri Into  the  White  House,  our  citizens  have 
enjoyed  a  better  standard  of  living  than  any 
other  land.  Predatory  class  warfare  is  un- 
American  and  a  dangerous  political  course,  as 
our  people  are  finding  out. 

We  fought  a  frighUul  and  expensive  war 
for  peace,  freedom,  security,  and  prosperity, 
and  we  are  not  getting  them.  Here  and 
throughout  the  world  selfish  men  strive  to 
be  dictators  and  little  Hitlers  and  seek  to 
exercise  all  sorts  of  controls  over  their  fellow- 
men  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Chaotic  conditions  in  the  United  States 
are  largely  due  to  the  continuous  industrial 
strife  that  has  been  waged  since  VJ-day.  It 
is  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  the  once  greatest 
country  in  the  world  being  steadily  weak- 
ened and  divided  by  costly  strikes  and  shut- 
downs to  the  point  where  a  failure  to  solve 
labor-management  problems  In  the  very  near 
future  will  inevitably  bring  a  depression  and 
suffering  that  will  make  previous  crashes 
seem  like  booms.  Congress  provided  a  rem- 
edy—the Case  bill— but  the  President  spurned 
It.  His  veto  will  encourage  communitm 
which  thrives  on  bickering  and  unrest,  as 
David  Lawrence  recently  said  in  the  Star 

"By  his  veto,"  Congressman  Vurseix  of 
Illinois  told  the  House  yesterday,  "the  Presi- 
dent has  Indicated  that  he  Is  willing  to  fol- 
low the  CIO-PAC  labor  leaders  of  the  Nation. 
This  is  the  responsibUity  he  must  accept  be- 
fore the  bar  of  public  opinion  of  the  Nation. 
His  action  has  proved  that  he  has  not  and 
does  not  want  any  corrective  legislation  that 
would  help  to  bring  about  Industrial  peace." 

The  pattern  of  strikes,  both  in  wartime  and 
since  the  close  of  hostilities,  strongl.  sug- 
gests, even  to  the  man  on  the  street,  that 
they  are  part  of  a  cleverly  conceived,  ably  or- 
ganized, and  well-financed  plan.  The  threat- 
ening maritime  strike  has  been  agitated  on  a 
world-wide  scale,  and  so  we  are  Justified  in 
concluding  that  there  are  International  plan- 
ners behind  the  Industrial  conflicts  we  have 
been  havmg.  My  latest  information  is  that 
the  ctrike  will  be  called  off  until  after  the 
fall  elections,  due  to  Joe  Stalin's  concern 
over  the  American  political  situation.  Let  us 
see  what  happens.     The  line  could  change. 

Lack  of  production  and  distribution  can 
wreck  this  country  Just  as  completely  as 
atom  bombs  dropped  by  enemy  planes  or 
guided  missiles  launched  from  distant 
points.  Economic  warfare  can  be  as  disas- 
trous in  many  respects  as  a  full-scale  mili- 
tary conflict. 

During  the  late  war  we  heart}  a  lot  about 
pincer  movements  as  great  armies  maneu- 
vered for  advantage  In  large-scale  military 
operations.  This  nutcracker  strategy  has 
been  perfected  In  the  United  States  by  the 
Communist  master  minds  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  the  downfall  of  a  free  nation. 
John  Q.  Public  Is  in  the  middle,  being 
squeezed. 

One  arm  of  the  pincer  is  the  OPA,  which 
creates  a  crisis  and  conflict  within  an  indus- 
try through  ruinous  price  ceilings  and  other 
techniques.  The  other  arm  of  the  pincer  is 
the  CIO.  which  t«kes  advantage  of  the  crisis 
and  confusion  created  by  the  OPA  to  agitate 
tor  phony  remedies  and  promote  industrial 
strife  and  chaos.  Smear  and  scare  propa- 
ganda are  weapons  commou  to  both  OPA  and 


CIO,  and  their  output  bear  a  striking  simi- 
larity 

Holding  key  spots  In  the  Government  as  a 
result  of  an  unholy  alliance  with  the  New 
Deal,  the  troublemaklng  Communists  are  able 
inside  and  outside  Government  to  pull  the 
strings  that  make  the  Issues,  that  contribute 
to  strikes,  that  bring  about  shortages,  that 
lead  to  hunger  and  destitution,  that  stir  up 
hatreds,  and  ultimately  provoke  serious  dis- 
orders and  outbreaks  of  violence. 

Considering  the  state  of  disunity  and 
famine  in  the  world,  and  recent  expressions 
of  popular  sentiment  for  nationalism,  "one 
meat  ball"  might'  prove  a  better  political 
slogan  for  1948  than  "one  world." 

More  than  6  months  ago,  the  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  in  a  statement  cf  their 
priiiClples.  policies,  and  objectives,  stnted 
the  major  domestic  issue     They  declared: 

"Today's  major  domestic  Issue  is  between 
radicalism,  regimentation,  all-powerful  bu- 
reaucracy, class  exploitation,  deficit  spending, 
and  machine  politics,  as  against  our  belief 
In  American  freedom  for  the  Individual  un- 
der Just  laws  administered  foi  all,  preserva- 
tlon  of  local  home  rule,  efficiency,  and  pay- 
as-you-go  economy  In  Government,  and  the 
protection  of  the  American  way  of  life  against 
either  Fascist  or  Communist  trends.  We  be- 
lieve that  genuine  social  and  economic 
progress  can  be  achieved  only  on  these 
American  constitutional  principles  and  It  is 
our  purpose  to  give  our  citizens  this  clean- 
cut  choice." 

^ore  recently,  the  Honorable  Carroli, 
RracE,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  stated  the  main  issue  more 
briefly  a.*  Republican  versus  communism. 

WRECKING  BT  OPA 

Congressman  Danisl  A.  Rked.  New  York, 
charges  that  until  the  OPA,  with  Its  press 
agents,  left-wing  propagandists  with  their 
program  of  limited  production,  is  destroyed, 
root  and  branch,  there  will  be  continued 
and  ever-increasing  price  Inflation. 

"OPA  regimentation  is  wrecking  America,*^ 
he  says.  "It  is  signlQcant.  is  It  not,"  he  asks, 
"that  every  Communist,  every  red  leader  in 
the  CIO  and  PAC,  and  every  un-American 
radical  Is  lending  its  aid  to  the  drive." 

Mr  Reed  observes  further  that  "If  the  CIO 
had  put  the  energy  It  has  used  in  an  en- 
deavor to  aid  private  enterprise  that  it  has 
to  destroy  It,  the  people  of  this  rich  United 
States  would  not  be  drifting  toward  a  starva- 
tion level." 

Congressman  Ralph  W.  Gwinn,  of  New 
York,  calls  OPA  a  moral  scandal,  political 
corruption. 

He  says.  "It  deceived  the  people  with  prop- 
aganda favoring  Government  as  the  only 
honest  source  of  food,  and  the  citizens  as 
unworth>  of  trust  and  full  of  greed  and 
selfishness.  This  Is  the  Communist  line  we 
ought  to  hate.  Every  freedom-loving  family 
In  America  needs  once  more  to  crusade  for 
freedom  In  the  faith  of  the  forefathers.  They 
learned  the  hard  way  that  freedom  is  the 
pracUcal  source  even  of  butter  and  beef  and 
houses  at  the  lowest  cost." 

It  Is  costing  the  taxpayers  to  maintain 
OPA  $180,000,000  per  year.  In  addition  to  un- 
known and  untold  billions  for  subsidies. 
Now  what  difference  does  it  make  If  we 
pay  Increased  prices  until  production  catches 
up  with  demand,  or  keep  maintaining  OPA 
and  the  expensive  subsidies?  And,  remem- 
ber, we  are  paying  for  OPA  and  the  sub- 
sidles  to  produce  commodities,  but  not  get-  ' 
ting  them.  We  are  merely  paying  for  the 
privilege  of  being  regimented  and  being  de- 
nied the  necessities  of  life. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  has  de- 
clared that  OPA  has  admitted  spending  $2,- 
600.000  a  year  for  publicity,  and  has  charged 
that  OPA  has  "repeatedly  violated  the  law 
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The  commandments  of  communism  were 
recently  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
RiooBD  by  Congressman  Noah  M.  Mason,  of 
Illinois,  Let  me  mention  three  of  them  per- 
taining to  workers: 

1      **llrtiir«tj»    «7nrlrpr«     »cn«»<"1nllw    th*    rnimor 


rally — a.s  they  always  do  when   production 
goes  up." 

Now  it's  up  to  you  to  make  good  on  your 
theory  of  free  enterprise  and  Increased  pro- 
duction. 


congressional  streamlining  bill.  Its  enact- 
ment would  step  up  the  speed  and  capacity 
of  the  cumbersome  nineteenth-century  ma- 
chine and  gear  it  for  the  heavier  loads  <  f 
present-day  lawmaking. 
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against  spending  Government  money  to  pres- 
sure Congress." 

After  hearing  so  much  talk  about  high  food 
prices  after  the  First  World  War,  Congress- 
man Gerald  W.  Landis,  of  Indiana,  decided  to 
check  the  ads  in  the  Indianapolis  newspa- 
pers for  the  month  of  AprU  1919. 

He  found  that  market-basket  Items  that 
cost  $5.36  in  1919  will  cost  you  $6.84  in 
1946. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  food  items  In  1919 
were  slightly  higher,  he  points  out.  as  for 
example,  sugar,  but  you  could  buy  sugar 
In  1919  without  a  sugar  stamp.  You  could 
also  buy  bread  without  standing  In  bread 
lines. 
^  Mr.  Landis  comments:  "We  are  told  that 

unless  OPA  is  continued,  wild  Inflation  will 
result.  But  we  are  also  told  that  OPA  would 
hold  prices  in  line  and  assure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  essential  goods.  It  has  ac- 
complished neither  We  are  In  the  midst  of 
Infiation  now,  an  Inflation  resulting  from 
the  artificial  scarcity  of  many  articles.  The 
consumer  is  becoming  more  convinced  daily 
that  price  ceilings  mean  nothing  if  goods 
are  not  available.  Full  product  on  is  our 
best  guaranty  against  infiation  When  sup- 
ply is  built  up  to  a  parity  with  demand, 
prices  will  adjust  themselves  without  the 
necessity  of  OPA.  The  consumer  will  be 
getting  the  things  he  needs  at  prices  he  can 
afford  to  pay." 

Instead  of  permitting  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  work  out  together  enlightened 
and  practical  working  arrangements  of  mu- 
tual benefit  adaptable  to  each  particular 
type  of  business,  the  New  Deal  has  intruded 
itself,  and  has  set  back  the  cause  of  labor 
(the  common  man)  at  le^st  50  years  through 
its  political  manipulations,  dictation,  and  In- 
timidation motivated  by  selfish  desires  for 
votes,  power,  and  ultimate  complete  regi- 
mentation. 

Deception  Is  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  sub- 
versive elements  seeking  to  change  our  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  systems,  take  away 
our  freedom  and  enslave  us  to  their  selfish 
purposes  It  is  difficult  to  cope  with  adver- 
saries who  will  not  come  out  Into  the  open. 
Some  of  the  most  dangerous  foes  of  in- 
dividual freedom  get  away  with  their  treach- 
erous activity  by  wrapping  themselves  In  the 
American  flag  and  glibly  quoting  patriots 
and  saints  by  way  of  winning  friends  and  in- 
fluencing people. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  one  example  which 
I  know  about  Intimately,  since  I  was  a  close- 
hand  observer  for  nearly  2  years. 

THE     STOHT     BEHIND     THE     LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEES 

During  the  war  one  of  the  most  Idealistic 
and  high-sounding  win-the-war  programs 
launched  in  Washington,  was  the  war-pro- 
duction drive  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
The  announced  purpose  of  the  drive  was  to 
promote  harmony  and  cooperation  between 
labor  and  management  in  war  plants  as  a 
means  ot  getting  greater  and  better  quality 
war  production  more  quickly  and  efllclently 
so  that  the  war  might  be  won  sooner  and 
thereby  save  lives. 

President  Roosevelt  asked  for  something  of 
this  sort  early  In  1942  in  order  to  attain  the 
huge  production  goals  he  set  for  ships,  planes, 
guns,  and  tanks.  WPB  Chairman  Donald 
Nelson  responded  immediately  to  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes  by  appealing  to  labor  and  man- 
agement in  a  series  of  Nation-wide  radio 
broadcasts  to  bury  the  hatchet  for  the  dura- 
tion and  form  labor-management  production 
committees  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  of  labor  and  management  to 
sit  around  the  conference  table  regularly  and 
discuss  mutual  problems  and  objectives  for 
appropriate  action. 

Assured  by  the  Government  that  there  were 
no  deep,  dark  designs  behind  the  scheme, 
leaders  of  Industry  and  organized  labor 
Joined  the  Government  in  signing  a  labor- 
management  charter,  or  basic  endorsement  of 


the  labor-management  war-production  com- 
mittee plan.  The  plan  stated  among  other 
things  that  it  was  not  a  device  to  Increase 
the  power  or  position  of  any  union,  that  it 
was  not  designed  to  conform  to  any  scheme 
that  contemplates  a  measure  of  control  of 
management  by  labor  or  labor  by  manage- 
ment. Summing  up.  the  charter  declared 
"It  Is  the  war-production-drive  plan  to  In- 
crease production  by  increasing  efficiency 
through  greater  management  and  labor  co- 
operation." 

Strangely  enough,  however,  the  personnel 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting harmony  and  teamwork  between  labor 
and  management  was  recruited  mainly  from 
the  ranks  of  professional  unioneers  who  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  labor  propaganda  and 
organization  techniques.  Many  of  them  had 
Communist  or  Socialist  associations  and 
backgrounds.  They  were  the  kind  you  might 
expect  to  encounter  on  a  soap  box  In  a 
park  but  never  behind  an  executive  desk  in 
a  Government  agency. 

The  man  hand-picked  for  the  Important 
position  of  administering  the  program  on  an 
impartial  basis  was  a  New  Dealer  who  came 
from  the  International  Labor  Office  at  Ge- 
neva by  way  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Instead  of  an  industrial  relations  or  public 
relations  expert  of  standing,  the  Adminis- 
trators selected  as  information  chief  a  former 
labor  publicist  from  the  New  Ycrk  garment 
center,  where  union  leaders  Sldrey  Hlllman 
and  David  Dublnsky  head  100-percent  New 
Deal  political  parties,  American  Labor  and 
-Liberal,  respectively.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  two  industrialists  named  on  an  advisory 
.  committee  at  the  beginning,  but  they  did 
not  waste  their  time  around  Washington 
very  long  when  it  became  obvious  that  the 
labor-management  scheme  was  Intended  to 
be  lopsided  In  favor  of  the  CIO.  which  was 
destined  to  play  such  an  Important  part  In 
the  fourth-term  campaign. 

In  fact,  some  CIO  unions  becime  so  en- 
thusiastic over  the  fourth  term  that  they 
high -pressured  labor-management  commit- 
tees into  endorsing  it.  PM  gave  a  picture 
spread  to  a  New  York  labor-nvanagement 
committee  that  endorsed  the  fourth  term, 
although  the  basic  endorsement  of  the  war- 
production  drive  failed  to  mention  political 
activity  as  a  war-winning  function  of  Joint 
production  committees. 

Toward  the  end  of  1943  the  war-production 
drive,  whose  policy  makers  Included  Roy 
Reuther.  one  of  the  trio  of  brothers  of  De- 
troit sit-down  strikes  and  recent  General 
Motors  strike  fame,  tried  to  put  the  heat  on 
Ford  and  General  Motors  to  permit  the  agency 
to  organize  labor-management  committees 
In  their  plants.  But  the  drive  officials  could 
neither  fool  nor  scare  Henry  Ford.  The  Ford 
Co.  in  a  reply  to  an  unjustifiable  attack  pub- 
lished in  the  Labor-Management  News,  the 
WPB  weekly,  termed  the  labor-management 
program  a  "political  vehicle  designed  a  long 
time  ago  in  an  effort  to  push  labor  farther 
Into  the  management  of  industry."  Inci- 
dentally, the  master  minds  here  in  Wash- 
ington wasted  a  whole  day  trying  to  compose 
an  answer  to  that  charge,  but  they  gave  up 
the  attempt  as  a  bad  Job  and  never  did  deny 
It  to  my  knowledge. 

So  this  Government-sponsored  experiment 
In  labor-management  cooperati<3n  turned 
out  to  be  a  tragic  farce,  a  fraud  and  a  de- 
ception which  cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  to  maintain  in  Washington  what 
amounted  to  a  CIO-PAC  political  headquar- 
ters supporting  several  hundred  CIO  propa- 
gandists and  organizers  here  and  In  field 
offices  who  traveled  far  and  wide  spreading 
their  anti-employer  poison.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Government  higher-ups  did  not 
know  that  the  CIO  used  the  war  production 
agency  as  a  cover-up  for  double-crossing  in- 
dustrial and  business  employers  who  had 
been  sucked  into  the  lofty  win-the-war  plan 
that  Mr.  Nelson  offered  them  in  the  Presi- 
dent's name. 


How  radical  the  crusaders  for  "labor- 
management  cooperation"  were  may  be 
Judged  by  the  fact  that  they  openly  branded 
Eddie  Rlckenbacker.  Public  Enemy  No.  1.  be- 
cause the  flying  ace  of  World  War  I  urged 
greater  production  for  the  sake  of  the  O.  I.'s 
in  the  fox  holes,  while  the  agency  blacklUted 
many  companies  flying  the  Army-Navy  E 
flag  from  receiving  publicity  for  record  pro- 
duction achievements  because  these  com- 
panies were  not  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
CIO  for  one  reason  or  another. 

It  might  be  %dded  that  the  labor-manage- 
ment scheme  was  being  promoted  on  a  world- 
wide basis  by  the  New  Deal  and  the  CIO, 
Sidney  Hlllman  and  the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  Earl  Browder  and  the  Com- 
munists in  the  months  preceding  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  War  production  drive 
gleefully  reported  the  spread  of  these  com- 
mittee- to  Canada.  England,  Russia.  France, 
China,  and  so  forth,  and  Madam  Perkins 
wanted  the  committees  continued  perma- 
nently in  peacetime.  After  the  tragic  death 
of  the  President,  however,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Communist  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  to  capture  a  major  role  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  labor-management  movement  lost 
Its  angel  and  its  momentum  and  subsequent- 
ly the  war  production  drive  went  out  of 
business.  Businessmen  had  a  cloee  call- 
closer  than  they  may  know.  How  many  of 
the  5.600  wartime  committees  that  were 
claimed  are  functioning  today  in  Indtistry,  I 
don't  know.    My  guess — eero. 

If  the  labor-management  committee  pljoi 
had  been  on  the  level,  one  wonders  how  much 
of  the  labor-management  dissension  since 
VJ-day  could  have  been  avoided.  The  truth 
Is  though  that  the  labor-management  com- 
mittee plan  put  the  CIO  unions  In  a  stronger 
position  to  wage  their  campaign  against 
American  Industry  and  the  American  people. 

Surely  the  union  and  political  leaders  must 
have  a  low  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of 
leaders  of  business  and  Industry,  as  well  as 
the  public  in  general,  to  imagine  that  they 
can  get  away  with  their  deception  Indefinite- 
ly. As  Abraham  Lincoln  said.  "You  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  and  all 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  can't 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time."  The 
American  people  are  beginning  to  wake  up, 
thank  God. 

Hon.  Eugene  Cox.  Congressman  from 
Georgia,  has  said  that  the  political  endorse- 
ment of  the  CIO-PAC  was  "the  kiss  of  death." 
Recent  political  primaries  seem  to  bear  out 
his  statement. 

In  California,  a  Republican  Governor  last 
week  not  only  won  renomlnation  In  the  Re- 
publican primary  but  also  defeated  his  CIO- 
PAC  opponent  In  the  Democratic  primary. 
Even  with  millions  of  dollars  extracted  from 
the  pockets  of  working  men  and  women,  to 
spend  to  purge  the  people's  representatives, 
the  PAC  is  becoming  the  victim  of  its  own 
vicious  propaganda. 

COMMUNIST  SUBVERSrVE  TACTICS 

A  Communist  leader  recently  voiced  some 
concern  lest  the  rank  and  file  of  American 
workers  discover  the  truth  that  they  are 
being  used  by  persons  more  loyal  to  a  for- 
eign power  than  to  the  United  SUtes. 
Traitors,  that  is. 

Joseph  Starobtn  warns  the  Communists  in 
the  columns  of  the  Dally  Worker,  January  2, 
1946.  He  said:  "What  the  bourgeoisie  fears 
most  of  all  is  that  the  connections  between 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  will  become 
nakedly  clear  to  the  common  people.  If  a 
million  American  workers  on  the  picket  lines 
suddenly  see  that  they  are  being  put  in  their 
places  as  part  of  a  move  to  put  Mfnchurla 
In  the  imperialist  pocket,  that  Is  dynamite!" 

This  reveals  unmistakably  the  Commu- 
nists' aim  to  link  strikes  in  the  United  States 
to  international  affairs  in  order  to  put  prear 
sure  on  the  United  States  Government  to 
go  along  with  the  Soviet. 
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ence  legislation,  and  other  minor  but  needed 
improvements.  Together  they  constitute 
such  a  major  step  toward  reform  of  con- 

crr<><»<nnAl   nror«»riiiri>  that  it  \r  ImnORKihlp   tr» 


Our  Challenge  in  This  Atomic  Af  e 
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We  hear,  and  have  heard,  the  sUtement 
that  war  is  Inevitable.  Man  Interprets  this 
from  the  past,  which  reveals  that  in  all  of 
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The  commandments  of  communism  were 
recently  Inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Rkcoro  by  Congressman  Noah  M.  Mason,  of 
nilnois.  Let  me  mention  three  of  them  per- 
taining to  workers: 

1.  "Educate  workers,  especially  the  young 
ones,  to  be  Intolerant  of  any  and  all  author- 
ity, especially  police  authority." 

2.  "Encourage  workers  to  participate  In 
disorder,  to  use  brute  force,  to  revenge,  and 
not  to  have  a  fear  of  bloodshed." 

3.  "Be  at  the  forefront  In  rendering  small 
services  to  workers:  speak  loudly  and  make 
yourself  beard  In  their  behalf;  Impose  your- 
self in  their  mid&t;  bide  the  good  which 
others  do  for  them  and  make  it  appear  as  If 
you  did  it;  and,  to  enlist  such  workers  In 
your  cause,  be  in  the  forefront  of  all  labor 
movements  and  organized  opposition  to  par- 
liamentary proceedings." 

In  their  creed,  the  Communists  further 
state:  "It  Is  the  duty  of  each  Communist  to 
give  the  working  man  and  woman  the  illusion 
that  only  Communists  are  free  and  that  only 
Communist  membership  and  action  can  free 
blm  and  her." 

CONCLUSIONS 

As  leaders  in  business  and  community 
life,  you  can  accomplish  much  to  save  Amer- 
ica, yourselves,  and  your  children,  by  tear- 
ing away  the  masks  of  the  conspirators 
•gainst  all  we  hold  dear,  who  all  too  long 
have  been  feeding  on  the  l^t  of  the  land 
while  working  for  famine  and  chaos  and 
preaching  a  Utopia  they  wouldn't  know  how 
to  bring  about  even  If  they  wanted  to. 

Let's  face  the  ugly  facta  of  planned  inter- 
national communism  that  no  amount  of 
propaganda  can  hide — we've  got  to  get  going 
m  the  old-fashioned  American  way  to  win 
the  peace.  The  phonies  have  had  their  day. 
Now  have  your  say.  America  needs  your 
leadersliip  and  voice. 


Bif  Business,  It's  Up  to  Yoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

flON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  1,  1946 

Mr.  GUPPEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Big  Business,  It's  Up  to  You," 
published  in  yesterday's  Philadelphia 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

MC  9VSTSTSB.  IT'S  UP  TO  TOU! 

National  Assoclation  of  MANUTAcrtniERS. 

Gentlemen:  You  win! 

Your  campaign  to  kill  OPA  has  succeeded. 

Your  association  is  more  responsible  than 
any  other  organization  for  ending  price  con- 
trol. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  your  presl- 
-~,^tent.  Robert  R.  Watson,  you  spent  $400,000 
ror-«  series  of  newfprper  advertisements  de- 
nouncing OPA. 

You  conducted  a  high -pressure  lobby  In 
Washington.  Your  ofllcerr  appeared  before 
committees  of  both  Senrte  and  House.  They 
professed  to  speak  for  15.000  manufacturers 
who  produce  85  percent  of  aU  goods  manufac- 
tured in  this  country. 

You  summarized  your  position  in  your  ad- 
Tertifement  of  April  18.  "Remove  price  con- 
trols on  manufactured  goods  and  production 
Will  step  up  fast  •  •  •.  Within  a  reason- 
able time  prices  will  adjust  themselves  natu- 


rally— a.^  they  always  do  when  production 
goes  up." 

Now  it's  up  to  you  to  make  good  on  your 
theory  of  free  enterprise  and  increased  pro- 
duction. 

You  have  taken  President  Truman  and  his 
administration  oflf  the  spot. 

The  President  had  no  other  course  but  to 
veto  the  conglomeration  of  confusion  and 
contradictions  which  Congrers  sent  to  him  as 
a  pretense  for  an  OPA  bill.  The  President's 
veto  message  is  clear  and  sound.  He  shows 
that  the  proposed  law  is  unenforceable,  in 
the  first  place — and  if  It  could  be  made  to 
work  would  give  sanction  to  unjustifiable 
price  increases. 

Now  the  ball  is  In  your  hands.  NAM.  and 
for  the  sake  of  your  country  we  hope  you 
don't  fumble  it. 

If  your  theory  works  out  in  practice,  if  your 
15.000  members,  big  and  little  industrialists, 
speed  up  production  promptly  and  thereby 
counteract  disastrous  price  increases,  the 
country  will  give  you  full  credit.  The  whole 
.country  will  pay  tribute  to  its  enlightened 
Industrialists  who  asserted  themselves  under 
your  vigorous  leadership,  and  then  delivered 
the  goods. 

Not  only  will  your  association  be  vindicated 
but  you  will  be  recognized  as  the  leading 
business  organization  of  this  country.  More 
important,  the  success  of  your  system  will 
Insure  a  conservative  victory  at  the  polls  next 
November. 

Under  those  circumstances,  we  predict  an 
overwhelming  Republican  landslide. 

But  if  you  have  guessed  wrong — if  you  do 
not  make  good  on  your  predictions — if  prices 
and  wages  start  mounting  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  as  to  paralyze  ovu-  economy,  then  watch 
out  for  the  tornado. 

You  will  have  done  American  business  a 
lasting  disservice.  The  people  will  demand 
much  more  stringent  controls  than  those  you 
have  Just  destroyed. 

Our  system  of  free  enterprise  will  be  In 
Jeopardy.  Well  be  lucky  if  we  can  avoid  so- 
cialization of  the  larger  Industries  such  as 
has  already  occurred  in  Great  Britain. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have 
thought  out  all  the  consequences  of  your 
campaign  against  price  regulation  and  are 
fully  prepared  to  meet  your  momentous  re- 
sponsibility. We  trust  that  wires  are  going 
out  to  every  one  of  your  15,000  members  de- 
manding their  full  and  immediate  coopera- 
tion In  stepping  up  production  and  keeping 
prices  down. 

The  whole  country  is  counting  on  you  to 
make  good — or  else. 


FaTorin^  La  Follette-Monroney  Reorgani- 
zation Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  29.  1946 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  press  of  the  Nation  is  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  favoring  S.  2177,  to 
provide  for  increased  eflBciency  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  submit  here- 
with an  editorial  from  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
commending  and  urging  passage  of  the 
bill: 

LONC-NZZDIS   RETORM    WITHIN   CX}NCX£SS 

The  creaky  machinery  of  Congress  will  get 
a  needed  overhauling  If  the  House  follows 
the  Senate's  lead  In  passing  the  so-called 


congressional  streamlining  bHl.  Its  enact- 
ment would  step  up  the  speed  and  capacity 
of  the  cumbersome  nineteenth-century  mc- 
chine  and  gear  it  for  the  heavier  loads  cf 
present-day  lawmaking. 

One  of  the  principal  design  changes  would 
come  through  stripping  down  the  preset  t 
unwieldy  congressional  committee  structure, 
reducing  the  numb?r  of  standing  ccmniittec-s 
in  the  Senate  from  33  to  15  and  the  nuir.b«r 
In  the  House  from  48  to  18.  These  ccmmi  - 
tees,  and  individual  Members  of  Congress, 
would  be  equipped  for  better  performance  t  y 
giving  them  increased  expert  and  technicil 
aid. 

The  modernization  of  operations  should 
prove  a  great  congressional  time-saver  as 
well  as  an  aid  to  efficiency.  Members  noud 
be  restricted  to  service  on  two  committees, 
Instead  of  the  prevent  average  of  six.  en- 
abling them  to  divide  their  time  more  ef- 
fectively between  committee  work  and  ses- 
sions on  the  floor.  Better  and  speedier  legis- 
lation could  be  expected  from  this  change, 
since  efficient  handling  of  a  bill  in  comnr.itt  -e 
cuts  down  the  time  required  for  its  co;i- 
slderatlon  on  the  floor.  With  some  of  tis 
half  dozen  committees  meeting  simul- 
taneously under  present  conditions,  a  Co:i- 
(.ressman  or  Senator  Is  forced  to  flit  from  one 
to  another,  participating  fully  in  none  and 
causing  ielays  while  he  catches  up  with  what 
has  taken  place  during  his  absence. 

Except  in  a  few  cases,  each  of  the  recr- 
ganlzed  committees  would  be  the  "oppc.=:te 
number"  In  Congress  of  a  department  or 
principal  administrative  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  system  would  gather  tie 
threads  of  all  related  measures  into  the  hands 
of  one  committee,  give  It  constant  overslglit 
over  the  agency  for  which  it  handles  legs- 
latlon.  and  enable  it  to  maintain  continuoas 
watchfulness  over  exercise  by  that  agency 
of  the  power  delegated  to  It.  Guardiiig 
against  an  agency's  misuse  of  delegated  pxjvi  er 
has  been  a  responsibility  of  Congress  all 
along,  but  one  it  has  lacked  the  means  of 
discharging  effectively. 

The  work  of  tht  Member  of  Congress  would 
be  lightened  by  providing  him  with  an  $8,003- 
a-year  administrative  assistant,  who  would 
do  many  of  the  chores  every  lawmaker  is 
called  upon  to  perform  for  his  constltuen'.8. 
These  time-consuming  chores  often  are  per- 
formed at  the  expense  of  a  Congressman's 
legislative  efficiency  and  his  opportunitv  to 
acquaint  himself  fully  with  pending 
measures. 

Tighter  fiscal  controls  could  be  expectod 
from  a  requirement  that  the  revenue-raising 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  bo^h 
Houses  meet  Jointly  early  eaCh  year  and  drpw 
up  an  estimate  of  Federal  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures— in  effect  a  congressional  budget. 
Failure  of  actual  receipts  to  come  up  to  e:{- 
penditures  would  place  upon  the  President 
the  duty  of  whittling  appropriations  to  bal- 
ance Income  and  outgo. 

To  help  the  Member  of  Congress  to  balan<:e 
his  personal  budget,  he  would  be  granted  a 
pay  raise  from  $10,000  to  $15.0C0  a  year,  the 
first  Increase  in  congressional  salaries  since 
1925.  The  strain  on  congressional  pocket- 
books  has  grown  so  heavy  that  financial  inde- 
pendence has  become  almost  a  prerequisite 
to  service  in  Congress.  As  another  allevia- 
tion of  this  situation,  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  admitted  to  a  pension  system  allow- 
ing them  to  retire  at  62  if  they  have  6  years 
of  service  behind  them.  The  proposed  per - 
sion  set-up  has  been  subjected  to  the  valid 
objection  that  the  rate  of  pension  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  be  higher  than  for 
other  Federal  employees  making  equal  con- 
tributions to  the  fund. 

Coupled  with  these  changes  would  be  the 
creation  of  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees  In  Congress,  establishment  cf 
closer  liaison  with  the  White  House  through! 
a  Joint  legislative-executive  council,  a  re- 
quirement for  registration  of  organized 
groups  and  their  agents  who  seek  to  influ- 
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ence  legislation,  and  other  minor  but  needed 
improvements.  Together  they  constitute 
such  a  major  step  toward  reform  of  con- 
gressional procedure  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
cavil  at  the  refusal  of  Senators  to  renounce 
the  time-honored  patronage  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing congressional  employees.  In  the 
words  of  Senator  La  Foilettx,  a  moving 
spirit  in  drawing  up  the  streamlining  bill 
and  guiding  It  through  the  Senate,  the 
•keystone  of  the  arch"  of  congressional  re- 
organization has  been  preserved.  It  should 
be  well  worth  the  $12,000,000  a  year  It  is 
estimated  to  cost. 


Our  Challenj^e  in  This  Atomic  A^e 


European  Experieoces  With  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  portion  of 
an  editorial  entitled  "Polding  Money." 
published  in  the  editorial  section  of 
yesterday's  New  York  Times.  The  edi- 
torial gives  some  idea  of  the  inflation 
which  in  the  past  has  occurred  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOLDING  MONET 

.  Inflation  Is  nothing  new  In  Europe.  In  the 
week  ending  November  17.  1923,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  living  for  a  family  of 
four  in  Germany  was  13.000.000,000  000  marks, 
compared  with  only  4,000,000.000.000  the  pre- 
ceding week.  By  the  end  of  the  month.  It 
took  six  and  two-thirds  trillion  marks  to 
equal  $1. 

That  was  5  years  after  World  War  I,  and 
nearly  23  years  ago.  Last  week  the  printing 
presses  were  rolling  In  Europe  once  again. 
Millions  of  people  were  facing  the  tragedy  of 
Inflation.  The  causes  were  numerous — 
failure  of  Industrial  recovery,  gigantic  budg- 
etary deficits,  lack  of  popular  confidence  In 
the  financial  stability  of  governments.  Hun- 
gary was  the  worst  example,  but  Inflation  was 
present  In  Greece,  Italy,  and  many  another 
European  country. 

In  Hungary  a  100,000,000.000.000  pengoe 
note  was  issued,  worth  about  $18,000,000,- 
000.000  at  the  prewar  exchange  rate,  but 
worth  about  20  cents  today.  The  average 
Budapest  worker  was  receiving  800.000.000,- 
000,000  pengoes  last  week — but  prices  were 
changing  dally  and  wages  twice  weekly.  It 
was  reported  that  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment \.'as  planning  to  establish  a  new  cur- 
rency, called  the  forlnt.  to  supplant  the 
astronomical  pengoe. 

In  Greece  before  World  War  II  a  drachma 
was  worth  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to 
a  cent.  Last  week  the  New  York  quotation 
for  the  drachma  was  about  one-fiftieth  of  a 
cent,  or  nearly  5,000  to  the  dollar.  The  aver- 
age white-collar  government  employee  In 
Greece  must  now  spend  his  entire  monthly 
earnings  on  food,  with  no  allowance  whatso- 
ever for  clothes,  transport,  or  shelter — not  to 
mention  entertainment — If  he  Is  to  maintain 
a  reasonably  healthy  diet. 

Since  1939  the  cost  of  living  for  a  typical 
workingman's  family  of  five  In  Italy  has  risen 
22  times,  but  wages  and  salaries  have  not 
moved  so  rapidly.  With  the  lira  now  worth  a 
little  less  than  a  half-cent,  a  plumber  in 
Rome  makes  2,800  lire  a  week  instead  of  180 
before  the  war. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  ROGERS 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  given  by  Kent  Hurley,  of 
East  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  the 
East  Rochester  High  School,  entitled 
"Our  Challenge  in  This  Atomic  Age": 

As  we  of  the  class  of  1946  step  up  to  re- 
ceive our  diplomas  tonight,  we  shall,  offi- 
cially, be  entering  the  futxire.  This  future 
Is  perhaps  more  insecure  than  that  of  any 
earlier  graduating  class,  for  we  are  now  liv- 
ing in  the  atomic  age.  On  August  6,  1945. 
this  new  age  was  born. 

When  that  first  cataclysmic  holocaust  en- 
veloped Hiroshima,  few  of  us  fully  realized 
the  significance  of  the  incident.  Probably 
most  of  us  here  thought  of  It  only  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  Pacific  wtir  to  a  wel- 
come end.  Tonight,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
potential  consequences  of  that  release  of 
atomic  energy,  for  in  such  consequences,  lies 
the  challenge  to  our  generation. 

Atomic  energy  can  be  used  both  construc- 
tively and  destructively.  Let  uj  first  con- 
sider Its  constructive  uses  In  the  fields  of 
health,  leisure,  and  education.  In  health, 
take  the  matter  of  the  common  cold— we 
know  but  little  about  It  today.  Then  there 
are  all  those  fearful  maladies  such  as  beast 
disease,  cancer,  and  poliomyelitis.  Just  to 
mention  a  few.  Perhaps  even  old  age  may 
be  vigorously  restored  by  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  this  new  energy  and  power  to 
medical  research. 

Man's  leisure  time  activities  Ciin  be  revo- 
lutionized, also,  to  develop  both  bis  mind  and 
his  body.  Over  the  last  50  years,  there  has 
been  a  marked  reduction  In  man's  working 
hours.  This  trend  can  be  accelerated.  Not 
more  thun  half  of  each  week  netnl  be  spent 
for  earning  a  living.  Man  will  have  more 
time  to  think,  and  to  Increase  his  educa- 
tional and  recreational  Interests.  The  world 
might  know  again  a  golden  age  as  In  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome. 

With  its  application  to  education,  man 
shoiUd  be  prepared  not  only  for  the  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  of  his  chosen 
work,  but  for  the  business  of  living  itself. 
His  primary  aim  should  be  the  development 
of  a  critical  Intelligence.  It  is  even  possible 
to  visualize  formalized  education  until  the 
twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  year;  but  It  must 
not  end  there,  as  education,  like  the  capacity 
of  the  mind  itself,  has  no  rigid  boundaries. 

Envisioning,  then,  this  new  kind  of  man, 
developed  through  the  wise  use  ol  his  leisure 
time,  and  through  regard  for  health  and  edu- 
cation, we  see  him  emerge  from  the  stattire 
of  a  national  man  to  that  of  a  world  man, 
prepared,  wisely,  to  handle  world  problems. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consequences  of  ig- 
noring world  problems.  We  have  indicated 
how  atomic  energy  can  be  used  for  peace; 
let  us  look  at  its  threat  in  war  If  its  use  Is 
left  uncontrolled.  Warfare  would  no  longer 
be  dependent  upon  armies,  but  would  be 
waged  by  push  buttons,  releasing  radio-con- 
trolled planes,  carrying  cargoes  of  atomic  ex- 
plosives. There  is  no  comfort  to  be  derived 
from  the  war-is-too-horrible  theory.  There 
Is  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  to  achieve  ef- 
fective control  of  atomic  energy,  and  that  Is 
through  centralized  world  government. 
There  Is  no  need  to  talk  of  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  good  government;  there  is  need  only 
to  ask  whether  we  can  afford  to  do  without  It. 


We  hear,  and  have  heard,  the  sUtement 
that  war  is  inevitable.  Man  interprets  this 
from  the  past,  which  reveals  that  in  aU  of 
recorded  history  there  have  been  only  SCO 
years  when  he  has  lieen  free  from  this  great 
scourge  upon  mankind. 

Yet  it  Is  a  curious  phenomenon  of  nature, 
that  only  two  species  practice  the  art  of 
war — men  and  ants — both  having  complex 
social  organizations  Many  animals  of  the 
same  species  kill  each  other,  but  only  men 
and  ants  practice  the  science  of  organlxed 
destruction. 

In  the  most  pr*mltlve  sense,  war  In  maa 
is  an  expression  of  his  competitive  impulses. 
Darwin  called  this  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
We  have  Just  come  through  a  war  where  some 
countries  were  the  "haves"  and  some  the 
"have  nots";  another  fight  of  competition. 
If  man  continues  this  competitive  Instinct, 
of  which  war  is  the  inevitable  result,  he  will 
undoubtedly  destroy  himself.  We  see.  then, 
that  the  neeU  Is  for  mar  to  turn  from  being 
competitive,  and  Instead  become  cooperative. 
This  leads  us  back  again  to  national  man 
becoming  world  man.  Not  only  does  he  have 
to  create  the  first  world  authority,  but  he 
shall  have  to  make  sure  that  this  authority 
Is  wisely  tised.  Too  often,  the  t)est  Ideas 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  worst  men. 
A  great  idea  has  often  been  perverted  or  ex- 
ploited by  those  wbr  were  looking  for  the 
means  to  a  selfish  end.  The  greatest  Ides 
ever  to  be  ^aken  up  by  the  mind  of  man. 
Christianity,  was  for  c<:aturles  violated  by 
Its  very  administrators.  Alexander'*  vision 
of  a  brotherhood  of  man  fell  victim  to  its 
own  force — a  force  based  on  might  makes 
right.  It  was  in  tlie  name  of  socialism  ahd 
social  progress  that  fascism  came  to  Italy 
and  nazlsm  to  Germanv 

This.  then.  Is  our  challenge.  To  bring 
about  world  government  and  to  keep  It  pure. 
It  Is  a  challenge  that  has  become  necessary 
becavise  of  that  power  released  Augxist  0. 1945. 
and  we  are  the  first  class  to  face  it.  The 
time  has  come  at  last  for  America  to  Uke  its 
place  in  shaping  the  world  for  good  or  for 
evil,  In  this  atomic  age. 


Price  Control  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOtTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1946 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
Sunday's  Washington  Post  I  clipped  the 
following  article  indicating  that  -Spar- 
tanburg. S.  C,  one  of  the  principal^  cities 
in  my  district,  situated  in  a  most  pro- 
gressive county,  upon  the  action  of  Con- 
gress Saturday,  immediately  voluntarily 
pledged  itself  to  continue  present  ceiling 
prices : 

Sotrm  Carolina  Stores  Hold  Prices  Down 

Spartanbcrc,  8.  C,  June  29. — Spartanburg 
merchants  took  time  out  in  the  midst  of  a 
busy  Saturday  afternoon  to  pledge  continu- 
ance of  present  ceiling  prices  pending  the 
Government  determination  of  policy. 

After  learning  that  price  and  rent  controls 
would  come  off  at  midnight,  Sunday,  M.  O. 
Browning,  vice  chairman  of  the  retail  mer- 
chants bureau,  telephoned  other  directors. 

All  agreed  to  keep  the  ceiling  prices  in  ef- 
fect In  Spartanburg.  A  meeting  of  direc- 
tors was  called  for  Monday  to  ratify  the 
agreement. 

Spartanburg  Is  in  the  midst  of  ■  proBperous 
peach  harvest,  and  25,000  textile  worlwrs  are 
starting  week's  vacatloc  with  pay. 
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In  response  to  telegrams  and  letters  I 
have  received  from  my  district  today,  I 
have  dispatched  the  following  answer: 

Like  you,  I  agree  price  controls  necessary 
at  least  for  a  while.  I  voted  for  recent  meas- 
ure and  to  override  President's  veto,  feeling 
with  Democratic  Leaders  Bauclet  and  Rat- 
BTTUT  that  provisions  of  proposed  act  were 
best  Congress  would  pass  The  House  by  sus- 
taining President's  veto  has  seriously  jeopard- 
ized price  control.  Am  tuglng  passage  of 
resolution  today  extending  present  prtce-con- 
trol  law. 


For  Farming  Must  Have  Protection 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  I,  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  fur  farming,  by  nature  of  its 
pursxUt  and  products,  is  a  basic  part  of 
American  agriculture.  This  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  not  long  ago  when 
its  activities  were  transferred  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  beginning  and  growth  of  fur  farm- 
ing parallels  the  history  of  other  pio- 
neering achievements  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. Though  still  In  the  infant  stage, 
it  has  now  developed  to  the  point  where 
it  is  a  sound  agricultural  resource  with 
unlimited  possibilities  for  expansion  and 
growth  if  protected  and  properly  nur- 
tured at  this  critical  point  in  its  devel- 
opment. 

This  new  agricultural  industry  is  now- 
facing  a  crisis  caused  by  unusual  condi- 
tioPiS  created  in  the  world  market  by  the 
war.  Because  of  the  threat  to  this  grow- 
ing and  thoroughly  American  industry.  1 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
provide  for  fur  farming  that  protection 
which  we  have  always  afforded  to  our 
growing  agricultural  industries. 

Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  this 
problem  as  it  concerns  the  American 
fur  farm. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  fur  farming 
Is  not  a  natural  resourct  but  an  industry 
built  by  private  enterprise.  Silver  fox. 
for  instance.  Is  raised  entirely  on  farms, 
and  the  production  of  mink  raised  in  cap- 
tivity far  exceeds  the  number  produced 
or  taken  from  the  wilds.  The  aver- 
age size  fur  farm  is  owner-operated  and 
is  built  arounu  a  family  unit  similar  to 
the  small  dairy,  livestock,  or  produce 
farm.  Approximately  70  percent  of  the 
products  used  in  feeding  fur-bearing 
animals  consist  of  byproducts  from  the 
farm. 

The  success  of  the  fur  farmer  is  meas- 
ured by  his  knowledge  of  scientific 
breeding,  feeding,  and  farm  manage- 
ment, much  as  .n  the  raising  of  domestic 
livestock,  ard  experience  has  shown  that 
the  most  successful  fur  farmers  are  those 
who  have  had  experience  or  training  In 
animal  husbandry.  Those  who  have 
succeeded  in  this  industry-  have  done  so, 
too,  after  years  l,i  pioneering,  hard  work, 
and  aggressiveness. 

The  industry,  particularly  the  farming 
of  silver  fox  and  mink,  has  made  rai^d 


strides  since  the  early  twenties.  For  in- 
stance, in  1923,  6,000  silver-fox  pelts 
were  put  on  the  market,  while  in  1940 
this  number  had  grown  to  261,000.  A 
similar  upswing  in  production  is  noted 
in  the  sale  of  mink  pelts.  Today  there 
are  approximately  9.000  fur  farms,  of  all 
types,  scattered  through  38  States,  with 
an  estimated  investment  of  $130,000,000. 
Products  sold  from  these  farms  dur- 
ing this  year  will  total  approximately 
$25,000,000. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tant contribution  fur  farming  makes  to 
the  economic  stability  of  our  rural  com- 
munities. It  is  providing  a  much- 
needed  diversification  in  the  agricultural 
field.  Property  taxes  are  assessed  and 
paid  on  domestically  raised  fur-bearing 
animals  much  as  they  are  on  other  do- 
mestic livestock.  The  building  of  this 
industry  will  help  stem  the  steady  migra- 
tion of  young  men  from  the  farm*,  to  the 
industrial  centers.  The  industry  has 
already  proved  its  ability  to  weather  suc- 
cessfully the  storms  of  economic  ups  and 
downs. 

Now,  however,  the  threat  to  this  typi- 
cally American  small  business  comes 
from  without. 

Huge  storks  of  pelts  are  piling  up  in 
foreign  countries.  Production  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  overseas  is  increasing. 
Foreign  exporters  are  hungarily  eyeing 
the  great  American  market,  denied  to 
them  during  the  war  by  the  lack  of  ship- 
ping facilities.  Within  the  next  few 
years,  we  can  expect  to  see  the  United 
•states  made  the  dumping  ground  for  a 
vast  quantity  of  war-accumulated  furs. 
This  can  only  lead  to  the  ruination  of 
the  American  fur  farmer's  logical  mar- 
ket— unless  we  preserve  a  portion  of  that 
market  for  domestically  raised  pelts. 

The  American  industry  would  have  to 
meet  this  abnormal  competition  at  an 
extremely  unfavorable  time.  Ba.sic  fac- 
tors in  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
country  far  exceeds  those  in  any  other, 
and  it  is  evident  from  the  general  eco- 
nomic trend  that  the  costs  of  wages,  feed 
products,  and  general  overhead  expenses 
will  continue  to  rise.  These  factors  make 
it  impossible  for  our  fur  farmers  to  com- 
pete equally  on  the  open  market  with 
foreign  countries. 

It  seems  vitally  important  to  me  that 
at  this  time  we  should  take  steps  to  in- 
sure for  this  small  but  important  Amer- 
ican industry  a  portion  of  the  American 
market.  We  Will  be  following  a  time- 
honored  principle  of  protecting  and  en- 
couraging small  agricultural  industries 
during  their  adolescent  periods,  par- 
ticularly when  they  show  promise  of 
adding  to  the  stability  of  our  agricultural 
economy. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  restrict  the  importation 
of  mink  skins  and  fox  skins,  with  the 
exception  of  red  fox  skins,  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  15  percent  of  our  awn 
production  during  the  preceding  import 
year.  Tliis  will  place  the  fur-farming  in- 
dustry in  the  same  position  as  many 
other  domestically  produced  agricultural 
products  in  the  matter  of  quota  restric- 
tions and  should  provide  a  sure  pro- 
tection for  the  industry  during  the  crit- 
ical years  ahead. 
I  urge  Its  early  consideration. 


Bureaucratic  ExtraTasaBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editoiial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Sunday,  June  16.  1946: 

BUKEACCBATIC     EXTKAVAGANCE 

Representative  Earl  Wilson.  Republican,  of 
Indiana,  was  a  Hoosier  schoolmaster  His 
background  explains  certain  of  his  legislative 
proposals  A  while  ago  one  was  that  girls 
employed  by  the  Government  in  Washing:on 
be  subject  to  a  10  o'clock  curfew.  His  Idea 
was  that  If  the  girls  went  to  bed  at  decent 
hours  they  would  have  time  each  morning 
to  put  on  their  make-up  and  eat  breaklast 
before  they  were  scheduled  to  work  for  the 
taxpayers  Not  a  bad  idea  at  aU,  but  In  a 
day  and  age  when  Victorian  principles,  aot 
to  say  feministic  surrender,  are  anathema, 
we  cant  give  it  pragmatic  endorsement 

Nevertheless,  we  welcome  his  latest  can- 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  economy  in  Fed- 
eral service.  He  figures  that  the  Govern- 
ment's work  In  Washington  could  be  d  mc 
with  75  percent  fewer  employees,  both  men 
and  women.  This  may  be  an  excessive  esti- 
mate, but  not  so. far  from  the  mark,  even  so 
Few  of  us  realize,  for  Instance,  that  there 
has  been  a  net  gain  of  civilian  employees  at 
the  Capital  since  VJ-day  though  hostlli-ies 
are  over  and  the  need  for  admlnistrallve 
control  and  paper  work  shotild  have  been  re- 
duced correspondingly  The  phenomenon  Is 
like  a  snowball  rolling  down  hill  which  h&lts 
for  no  sensible  reason.  If  at  all. 

Mr  Wilson  has  a  theory  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  In  illustration  he  picked  up  a 
nicely  bound  handbook  put  out  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Labor  Department, 
quoting  subtitles  telling  how  to  play  the 
.games.  This  Is  My  Nose,  Teakettle,  and  White 
Men  and  Indians  "This  book,"  he  said,  "if 
published  at  all,  should  be  put  cut  by  private 
concerns." 

He  Is  everlastingly  right  In  this  particu- 
lar. Whether  he  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
"only  excuse  •  •  •  for  keeping  three  or 
four  times  as  many  employees  as  are  needed 
Is  that  the  administration  wants  to  use  them 
for  propaganda  purposes"  we  are  not  so  sure. 
How  about  the  old  explanation,  namely,  that 
any  department  or  agency  In  a  bureaucracy 
seeks  survival  by  expansion? 


No  Work,  All  Play,  Co$t«  "Jack" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

,  or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Indianapolis  Star  of  June  26.  1946: 

NO    WOEK.   ALL    PLAT.  COSTS    "JACK" 

Would  an  efficient  boss  allow  an  employee 
to  read  500  books  during  working  hours? 
Would  a  good  manager  allow  a  department 
to  continue  functioning  after  it  had  no  more 
work  to  do?    An  efficient  boss,  and  a  good 


manager,  would  not.  But  a  government  bu- 
reau head  would — in  fact  did,  according  to 
reports  from  Indiana  Representative  Earl 
Wilson  s  investigation  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  A  shocking  lot  of  time  wasted 
on  Government  Jobs  has  already  shown  up. 
Civil-service  employees  themselves,  disgusted 
with  overmanned  Federal  departments, 
managerial  inefficiency,  and  just  plain  loaf- 
ing, are  supplying  Mr.  Wilson  with  more  and 
more  evidence  of  the  tremendous  and  costly 
waste  in  the  operation  of  many  Government 
agencies 

No  private  business  could  long  survive  If  it 
ran  its  affairs  with  such  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. It  would  go  bankrupt  If  it  main- 
tained overstuffed  and  unproductive  bureaus 
for  any  length  of  time.  But  Government 
agencies  are  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers. 
Tliey  do  not  go  broke  unless  Congress  refuses 
to  appropriate  more  money  to  continue.  So 
they  go  on  their  merry  way.  tossing  around 
the  money  the  people  cough  up  each  year 
and  trying  to  look  busy  by  hiding  their  mys- 
tery novels  in  desk  drawers.  If  we  are  not 
careful  these  lazy  leeches  will  obtain  squat- 
ter's rights  to  their  easy  chairs  and,  like  the 
poor,  will  be  always  with  us. 

Representative  Wilson  s  house-cleaning 
Job  will  be  a  big  help  to  the  American  tax- 
payer if  it  helps  clear  away  the  underbrush 
from  our  wasteful  Government  departments. 
We  earn  the  money  we  pay  in  taxes.  Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  that  Government  experts 
whom  our  taxes  support  try  to  earn  theirs? 


Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtJTH  caholina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  long 
as  there  are  men  who  cherish  freedom, 
the  memory  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
will  never  die.  He  has  left  to  all  man- 
kind a  legacy  of  faith  and  courage — 
faith  in  democracy  and  courage  to  fight 
for  lis  survival.  Tested  in  the  fires  of 
great  crises,  his  high  courage  was  per- 
sonal, national,  am  international. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  all  his  poli- 
cies or  not,  history  will  undoubtedly  re- 
call Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  one  of  the 
great  men  of  all  time  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  President  of  the  United  States. 
About  one  thing  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion: he  filed  the  high  ofiBce  at  one  of 
the  most  crucial  times  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  How  well  he  filled  his  office 
and  discharged  his  duties  history  alone 
will  Judgt.  The  present  generation  is 
too  close  to  evaluate  properly  his  con- 
tribution, but  his  place  in  history  is  se- 
cure. 

He  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  days  of 
threatening  chaos.  He  entered  upon  the 
scene  in  a  day  of  national  crisis;  he  died 
in  a  time  of  international  crisis. 

He  was  a  moneyed  aristocrat,  yet  one 
of  the  most  democratic  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  common  man,  the  downtrodden. 
He  was  a  strong  leader  and  an  astute  pol- 
itician. Through  four  nat ional  elections, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 
who  felt  that  democracy  was  safe  in  his 
hands.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  cour- 
age. Though  physically  handicapped 
beyond  the  average,  he  towered  above 


the  average  man.  He  was  hopeful  and 
optimistic  to  a  high  degree.  When 
others  feared,  he  calmed  their  fears. 
His  was  a  period  of  great  changes  and 
it  called  for  sweeping  decisions.  These 
momentous  decisions  in  the  domestic  and 
foreign  realm  gave  rise  to  some  of  the 
greatest  controversies  in  American  his- 
tory. But  no  amount  of  controversy  can 
obscure  the  greatness  of  the  man. 
When  he  met  failure  in  one  direction,  he 
attacked  the  same  problem  in  another 
direction.  This,  too,  is  the  mark  of  the 
statesman.  Little  wonder  that  millions 
around  the  world  looked  to  him  as  their 
.spokesman,  their  source  of  strength, 
their  leader. 

The  terrific  strain  of  his  duties  as 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  through 
more  than  12  critical,  violent  years  took 
its  toll.  The  nature  of  his  death,  by 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  tells  its  own  story. 
He  had  unusual  abilities  as  an  execu- 
tive, and  his  world-wide  perspective  was 
rare. 

To  our  human  understanding  It 
seemed  tra.gic  in  the  extreme  that  he 
should  pass  away  upon  the  eve  of  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  for  which  he 
fought.  However,  a  wiser,  better  Provi- 
dence allowed  this  sudden  end.  Let  us 
not  say  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  did 
not  see  victory.  He  saw  it  clearly;  his 
faith  in  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  was 
never  blurred  by  temporary  set-backs. 
He  died  secure  in  his  conviction  that  the 
forces  of  aggression  would  soon  be 
driven  against  the  wall,  to  go  down  to 
utter  defeat.  His  faith  was  greater  than 
most  people  knew. 

Today  as  we  honor  his  memory,  we 
must  resolve  as  well  to  continue  to  fight 
for  the  ideals  in  which  he  placed  his  trust 
and  for  which  he  gave  his  life.  If  he 
were  with  us  today,  he  would  exhort  us 
to  strive  to  make  secure  the  peace  we 
have  so  lately  won  and  which  we  appear 
in  jeopardy  of  losing.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  knew  that  the  struggle  would 
not  end  with  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties. He  died  for  a  continuing  ideal,  an 
ideal  which  was,  and  in  a  larger  sense 
still  is.  threatened  by  forces  of  an  in- 
credible greed  and  brutahty  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  right  to  worship,  think, 
live,  and  work  as  freemen. 

America  has  always  developed  leaders. 
Out  of  desperate  necessity  came  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln.  Wilson,  and  Roosevelt; 
to  each  was  given  the  task  of  leading  the 
Nation  in  time  of  great  crisis.  The  de- 
mand for  leadership  is  as  strong  today. 
Already  the  world  stands  in  fear  of  an- 
other war,  a  war  so  terrible  in  its  impli- 
cations that  it  should  shock  the  leaders 
of  the  world  into  a  determination  that 
such  a  catastrophe  shall  never  come  to 
pass.  It  need  not  come,  if  in  our  inter- 
nal affairs  and  International  relations 
we  evidence  the  same  determination,  in- 
telligence, and  patriotism  shown  by  those 
who,  with  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt,  died 
that  we  might  meet  here  today  in  peace- 
ful and  fearless  assembly. 

The  real  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  involves  more  than 
words  of  praise  and  eulogy.  It  involves 
a  determination  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  cause  for  which  he  and  our  sol- 
diers sacrificed  their  lives.  We  must  de- 
termine not  to  lose  the  peace  through 
greed,  ignorance,  or  indifference.    Wo 


betray  his  memory  unless  we  make  cer- 
tain that  the  principles  for  which  he 
died  .shall  not  be  forgotten  or  abandoned 
in  a  world  which  seems  even  now  more 
concerned  with  profiteering  than  reason- 
able profits,  power  rather  than  service, 
and  personal  gain  rather  than  high 
principles. 

Early  in  the  war  he  gave  expression  to 
American  objectives  in  the  following 
words:  "The  true  goal  we  seek  is  far 
above  and  beyond  the  ugly  field  of  bat- 
tle. When  we  resort  to  force,  as  now  we 
must,  we  are  determined  that  this  force 
shall  he  directed  toward  ultimate  good  as 
well  as  against  immediate  evil.  We 
Americans  are  not  destroyers — we  are 
builders." 

Franklin  Roosevelt  t)elieved  that  na- 
tions can  and  must  learn  to  understand 
and  trust  each  other.  He  knew  that  "if 
civihzation  is  to  survive,  we  must  culti- 
vate the  science  of  human  relation- 
ships— the  ability  of  all  peoples,  of  all 
kinds,  to  Hve  together  and  work  to- 
gether, in  the  same  world,  at  peace." 

He  was  a  man  not  easily  discouraged 
by  difficulties.  Just  the  day  before  he 
died,  he  wrote  into  a  speech  to  be  deliv- 
ered 2  days  later  this  reference  to  the 
American  people  as  a  whole:  "I  measure 
the  sound,  solid  achievement  that  can 
be  made  at  this  time  by  the  straightedge 
of  your  confidence  and  resolve,"  and  he 
went  on  to  declare  that  "the  only  limit  to 
our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be  our 
doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move  forward 
with  strong  and  active  faith." 

It  was  by  confidence,  resolve,  and  a 
strong  and  active  faith  that  he  himself 
overcame  a  great  physical  handicap.  It 
was  by  confidence,  resolve,  and  a  strong 
and  active  faith  that  America  grew  to  be 
what  it  is  today.  And  it  is  by  confidence, 
resolve,  and  a  strong  and  active  faith 
that  this  Nation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  can  build  a  decent  and 
lasting  peace — the  most  urgent  necessity 
of  the  modern  age. 

The  memory  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
is  an  unspoken  appeal  to  all  of  us  to  carry 
on  this  spirit.  In  the  traditional  spirit  of 
our  land,  to  make  this  a  better  world  in 
which  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  will  be  free,  free  from  want  and 
free  from  fear. 

When  the  impartial  historian  writes  of 
our  era,  he  will  record  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  among  the  highest  places  In 
the  history  of  American  statesmanship. 

Stalwart  warrior  for  peace, 
Stanch  friend  of  the  oppressed, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
In  every  land  thy  memory  bli 


Votinf  Record  on  Major  LefitUtion 
Affecting  Africoltare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  Include  % 
letter  from  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president 
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beyond  the  average,  he  towered  above      greed.  Ignorance,  or  indifference.     We     letter  from  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, enclosinR  my  voting  record  on  im- 
portant legislation  affecting  agriculture 
in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

According  to  the  Farm  Bureau  tabula- 
tion of  13  important  roll  calls,  I  have  a 
batting  average  of  0.923  percent  on  farm 
legislation— with  12  votes  supporting  the 
AFBP  position  and  1  vote  against. 


Mr.  O'Neal's  letter,  together  with  a 
record  of  my  farm  votes,  follows: 

AMEUCAN  PaBM  BxnZAV  FZOEmATION, 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  28. 1946. 
Hon.  GsoitCB  W.  Giujc, 

House  of  RepreMentatives, 

Wcuhington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mm.  Gilux:   It  Is  a  pleasure  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  far  your  \otlng  record 


on  Important  legislation  affecting  agriculture 
in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congreas. 

Z  am  enclosing  yoxit  record  on  some  of  the 
outstanding  measures  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  has  bad  a  position  during 
this  Congress.  The  record  shows  that  you 
have  been  a  good  friend  of  the  farmer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edw.  a.  O'Neal. 
1  President. 


Voting  record  of  Representative  George  W.  GUlie.  of  Indiana,  on  major  farm  issues.  79th  Cong. 

lt4S — IST  ssss. 


CoouBodity  Credit  Corporafion  (H.  R.  aP23):  Mar.  13.  On  i>as.sa«e  of  H.  R.  2023.  to  continue  the  Commodity  Credit  Corooration  and  incrcasf  it<!  hor- 
ro»  ing  power  from  $3.0(Ki.UW,ll(XJ  lo  $4  T.W.OOO.OOO.  "iw.aM.  n»  uur 

lami  labor;  July  13.  On  nioticn  that  Hoiise  re«Mle and  concur  in  Braate  amendment  eliminatintt  I-ea amendment  to H.  R  3368  (Xatfonal  war  ajteneies 
bill)  Thp  Leaaraemimentn^<niirp<l  that  I  tie  War  Labor  Boardobsorve  the  definition  of  agricultural  labor  contained  in  tlic  Social  Securitv  Kvt  ik 
vote  of  "yea"  is  a  vote  apainjt  the  Lea  Amendment.)  v  •  ij  .  ^.^.    v.i 

iood  and  a«riculture  organ  iiation;  Apr  30.  On  i  assagcoJH.  J.  Res.  14i  to  provide  for  membership  ol  United  States  in  food  and  Acriculture  Omrniu- 
tinn  of  the  I'nitP)!  Nations.  t  v^.^oijim. 

AiTicultural  extension  work:  May  14.  On  panase  ol  H.  R.  1600,  providing  for  the  further  development  ol  agricultural  exton«:ion  work 

Itociprocal  trade  acre«oienu:  May  2fi.  On  passage  ol  H.  R.  K«.  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  IVsident  to  make  foroipn  tr.ide  aRTPcmpniV 

Bretton  Woods  agreements:  June  7.  On  passasc  of  H  K  33M.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  oarticipation  of  the  L'nitotl  StaU's  in  the  lutemafionarVfonetfirv' 
Fund  and  intemstiona' Bank.  ' 

Plteaaatrol 

June  Z^.  On  paj-sage  of  H,  J.  Res.  101.  to  extend  Prirr  Cor.in'l  and  Wage  .*-'tatij!i7a!ion  Acts  from  June  3«),  1945 
June  SO.  On  mnferenpi'  rrj^ort  on  S.  J.  Res.  3n,  extending  tho  Pric«'  Control  and  Wage  Stabilization  Acts  from  I 

l.abar:  Dec.  11.  On  rule  providing  lor  consideration  of  the  antiractetcering  bill  (FI.  R.  32)  


■,  to  June  :?(),  IWfi 

June  3l»,  1!M5,  to  June  3tt,  1946.'."! 


A.  F.  l\.  F. 

pofition 


For 

Again.^t  the 
motion. 

For , 

For 

For , 

For , 


For 

For 

For 


Gillie 
vote 


Yea. 
Xay. 

Yea. 

Yea 

Nav. 

Ye*. 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


1946 — 2D  SESS. 


labor:  Feb.  7.  OnpassagvofH.  R.4MN,  Ca«e  labor-dioputesbtU 

iJetoool-hineh  proeiwi :  Feb.  21.  On  p«,ssagc  of  U .  R  3370.  a  bill  to  prov  ide  a.ssisfance  to  t"he  Ptates  in^'h^eVlabnshmVn^Vma^Iil\'nM'^^'"o^ 

lion  of  schociMuncb  programs.  t  """^."inoiiuu  uuuei 


pausion  of  schouMuncb  programs. 

1.-..  ^^^  p   On  passage  of  H.  R  4873  (Flannagan  bill)  to  create  an  Agricultural  Credit  Agency 

17.  Ob  W  olcott  amendment  to  U.  K.  6042.  setting  up  a  schedule  for  the  elimination  oflulconVunrcy  foo<ysijbVidies  b/jan.'f'i 


Farm  credit 

Price  oontroL:  Apr 


For 

For 

For 

For 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 


Wreckins  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1946 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therewith  an  editorial  from 
the  June  27  edition  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Republican,  of  Dc  Soto,  Mo.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  "Wrecking  OPA"  and 
expresses  the  desires  and  convictions  of 
that  great  group  of  average  citizens 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
Without  cflective  price  controls,  inflation 
will  bring  to  the  common  citizen  of  the 
country  a  lower  standard  of  living  which 
to  naany  will  be  a  near  approach  to  pov- 
erty, with  unavoidable  privation  and 
hardships.  Citizens  of  the  district  I 
represent  and  of  the  entire  Nation  are 
looking  to  Congress  for  vigorous  action 
in  extending  adequate  and  eifective  price 
controls.  I  will  continue  to  use  my  vote 
and  influence  in  that  direction. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WIECKINC    OPA 

Up  and  down  the  land  the  common  people, 
who  are  not  always  loud  enough  to  say  what 
they  think,  are  wondering  U  they  are  not 
getting  sold  down  the  river  to  the  virtual 
dlsmar.tlement  of  price  control  now  taking 
place  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  National  Assoclatlo  of  Mf.nufactur- 
ers  and  a  lot  of  other  gc'.tlemen  who  are  set 
for  a  kUllng  have  done  their  best  to  destroy 
aU  semblance  of  price  control.  They  wel- 
come inflation,  because  they  know  they  are 


in  a  position  to  take  cash  and  goods  and 
property  of  people  not  prepared  to  meet  a 
tidal  wave  of  increased  living  costs. 

The  country's  industry  Is  again  nearlng 
full  production,  and  the  return  of  merchan- 
dise, particularly  from  warehouse  hoarding 
for  higher  prices,  is  becoming  noticeable. 
It  seems  unwise  to  limit  and  kill  OPA  Jtist 
when  the  plan  could  do  Its  best  Job  for  the 
people  of  ordinary  means. 

Another  wave  of  higher  prices  Is  coming 
upon  us,  and  if  OPA  is  done  away  with,  we 
predict  there  will  be  shift  of  property  from 
the  small  owner  to  the  big  the  like  of  which 
has  not  been  seen  before  in  this  country. 
The  end  of  that  cycle  Is  not  a  pleasant  con- 
templation, for  it  lould  mean  the  disap- 
pearance of  democracy  as  we  know  It. 

OPA  has  made  plenty  of  mistakes,  and  the 
situation  in  meat,  bread,  and  live.'tock  feeds 
Is  no  credit  to  Chester  Bowles  and  his  office, 
but  these  are  not  r-ioug*-  reason  to  destroy 
an  agency  which  has  give,  good  protection 
to  the  pocketbooks  of  the  American  people. 

As  long  as  we  can  see  what  happened  in 
real  estate,  which  has  had  no  control,  and  as 
long  as  we  can  Duy  newsprint  at  5  cents  a 
pound  Instead  of  14  cents  a  pound,  which 
W.  B.  Ciow  paid  for  It  following  World  War  I. 
we  are  ready  to  sUy  with  OPA  until  there  is 
enough  of  everything  to  go  around. 


Brin;  on  the  Proof 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1946 

Mr.    WILSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my    remarks    in    the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  from  the 
Framingham  (Mass.)  News: 

BRING    ON    THE    PHOOr 

Government  workers  should  not  be  criti- 
cized unfairly,  but  It  is  Important,  in  view 
of  the  current  tax  rates,  that  efficiency  pre- 
vail in  the  various  departments.  It  has  been 
said  often  by  commentators  that  Government 
bureaus  are  vastly  overstaffed. 

Now.  Representative  Earl  Wilson,  of  In- 
diana, aiserts  that  he  Is  gathering  statistics 
to  show  that  the  taxpayers  are  not  getting 
their  money's  worth  from  Government  em- 
ployees. 

"When  they  get  52  Sundays  and  52  Satur- 
days, and  a  month's  vacation  plus  a  lot  of 
sick  leave,  they  only  work  about  half  the 
365  days  of  the  year,"  he  stated.  He  added 
that  the  "only  excuse  I  find  for  keeping 
three  or  four  times  as  many  employees  as  are 
needed  is  that  the  administration  wants  to 
use  them  for  propaganda  purpjoses." 

Government  employees,  he  said,  are  "in- 
doctrinated" with  alien  philosophies  they 
learn  from  the  economists  and  professors  for 
whom  they  work,  and  are  expected  eventu- 
ally to  return  to  their  own  communities  and 
sell  these  theories  to  their  parents  and 
friends. 

This  Is  a  serious  chtrge,  and  If  there  Is 
evidence  to  uphold  it  the  entire  matter 
should  be  Investigated.  At  any  rate,  it  Is  the 
sole  explanation  offered  so  far  for  the  reten- 
tion of  ?,000,000  employees  on  the  Federal  pay 
roll  now  that  the  war  Is  over.  The  ways 
of  government  are  not  so  mysterious  that 
the  facts  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  case. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  prove  Inefficiency  on 
the  part  of  Government  workers — that  is,  to 
show  that  any  department  is  overstaffed. 
But  the  taxpayers'  represenUtives  at  Wash- 
ington have  the  power  to  initiate  Inquiries 
Into  efficiency  as  well  as  Indoctrination. 
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ShorUge  of  Poultry  Feeds  in  New  England 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1046 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
one  reason  why  President  Truman  failed 
to  answer  the  Macedonian  cries  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
when  the  latter  beseeched  the  President 
for  action  which  would  send  more  feed 
for  poultry  into  New  England  was  his 
knowledge  that  the  present  activities  of 
Government  agencies  in  the  distribution 
of  food  supplies  has  worked  a  grave  in- 
justice to  the  poultry  raisers  and  dairy 
farmers  of  New  England. 

Only  a  few  short  months  ago  the 
people  of  New  England  were  beseeched 
to  raise  poultry  and  to  secure  a  high  pro- 
duction of  eggs.  Today  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  oflBcial  record  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  shows  that  in  a 
table  covering  more  than  1,24C  flocks  of 
hens  there  has  been  a  percentage  of  de- 
crease in  number  of  layers  in  the  five 
months  from  January  1  to  June  1,  1946, 
of  50  percent;  decrease  in  the  number 
of  pullets  raised  for  replacement  between 
June  1,  1945.  and  June  1.  1946.  to  the 
extent  of  19  percent:  and  a  percent  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  broilers  raised  to 
June  1946,  to  the  ektent  of  57  percent. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  sending 
huge  shipments  of  foodstuffs  abroad,  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  any  reasonable 
explanation  of  Federal  action  or  inaction 
which  has  resulted  in  such  a  serious  loss 
to  the  potential  supply  of  most  valuable 
poultry  products  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  sections  of  our  country. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.<;e.  I  am  plea.sed  to  present  a  letter 
which  I  Jiave  received  from  Ellsworth  W. 
Bell,  extension  economist,  and  a  table 
setting  forth  a  -poultry  survey  by 
counties  in  Massachusetts  prepared  by 
J.  C.  York,  extension  technical  assistant. 

CooFEHATm:  Extension  Work  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics, 

State  or  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  June  25, 1946. 
The  Honorable  Charles  R.  Clason, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

De.\r  Sir:  The  farm  survey  of  decrease  in 
poultry  numbers  in  Massachusetts  made  dur- 
ing June  has  been  completed  with  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  percentage  decreases  by  counties 
of  the  State. 

I  know  that  you  have  an  extreme  Interest 
In  this  prevailing  situation  caused  by  a  lack 
of  feed  supplies  coming  into  the  area  and 
would  appreciate  receiving  this  additional  In- 
formation which  completes  the  analysis  of 
the  survey. 

There  are  not  any  definite  signs  that  the 
current  need  for  feed  supplies  has  been  re- 
lieved and  the  trend  as  expressed  in  this  sur- 
vey is  currently  continuing. 

Contracts  made  with  the  principal  poultry 
counties  of  the  State  recently  lead  me  to 
believe  that  poultrymen  generally  are  striv- 
ing to  conserve  what  little  feed  is  obtain- 
able for  use  in  growing  out  their  replace- 
ment pullets  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 


their  laying  flocks  this  fall  and  next  winter. 
To  do  this  they  are  sacrificing  the  present 
laying  flock  and  egg  production  and  current 
demand  Is  dropping  at  a  very  sharp  rate. 
The  most  disconcerting  element  of  the 
current  supply  situation  is  that  no  estab- 
lished poultryman  is  in  any  way  certain  that 
he  will  be  able  to  carry  present  plans  to 
save  his  replacement  puUets  to  fill  his  lay- 
ing houses  this  coming  fall. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ellsworth  W.  Bell. 
Extension  Economist. 


Summary  of  poultry   survey   (by  counties) 
(Prepaicd  by  J.  C.  York.  p\tension  Icchniral  assistant  I 


Fize  of  layinf!  flcrk 
(Dumber  of  beus) 

tr. 

t 
S 

£ 

"5 

1 
B 

z 

4Z0 

20.0 

2.0 

rercent  decrease  In  number 
of  layers.  Jan.  1.  IMfl.  to 
June  1.  1941 

III- 

li 

|e 

III 

pi 
1=^ 

larnstalilo: 

axiand  under.... 

Over  200 

1,5()0  and  over.. 

21.0 
46.0 
69.0 

44.0 
52.0 

47.0 

7a  0 

Grand  total 

62.0 

41.7 

5a2 

67.  f. 

lerkshirc: 

200  and  under 

Over  200 

1.500  and  over^... 

4.1.0 
47.0 
13.0 

19.0 
62.0 
66.0 

n.o 

23.0 

86.0 
65.0 

Grand  total 

W.0 

59.7 

23.4 

75.8 

IriFtol: 

200  and  under 

Over  200 

33.0 
136.0 
29.0 

27.0 
39.0 
37.0 

27.0 

2ao 

74.0 
59.  U 

1.500  and  over..-. 

Grand  total 

160.0 

39.0 

2a5 

58.9 

Fssex: 

20(  and  under.... 
OvorJOO 

11.0 

15.0 

4.0 

».o 

43.0 

.35.0 

r3.o 

34.0 

63.0 
76.0 

1,500  and  over. 

Grand  total 

36.0 

4Z0 

35.6 

72.8 

franklin: 

200  and  under. 

OverSOO 

1.500  ;.nd  over.... 

41.0 

45.0 

4.0 

19.0 
54.0 
ilS.Q 

•  r.o 

'8.0 

49.0 
78.0 

Grand  total 

86.0 

62.7 

UI.O 

77.6 

llsinpden: 

200  and  under 

Over  200 

1.5O0  and  over 

24.0 
73.0 
11.0 

29.2 
49.1 
57.5 

24.6 
23.7 

30.6 
48.8 

Grand  total 

97.0 

48.1 

23.7 

48.4 

Hampshire: 

2110  and  under 

Over  200 

1.500  and  over.... 

23.0 
79.0 
12.0 

29.0 
46.0 
45.0 

13.5 
7.0 

79.5 
58.0 

Grand  total.... 
Middlesex 

102.0 

laao 

45.8 
49.2 

5.7 
20.8 

39.4 
69.5 

Norfolk: 

200  and  under.... 
Over  200 

22.0 
35.0 
18.0 

35.S 
57.0 
57.0 

8.0 
31.0 

58.0 
52.0 

1  ."jOO  and  over 

Grand  totol.... 
Plvnioulh 

57.0 
(») 
253.0 

56.6 

(') 

50.3 

30.0 
(«) 

2a8 

64.0 
(») 

Worcester 

60.2 

Brockton  Auction: 
200  and  under 

34.0 
138.0 

33.2 
SI.  6 

Over  200 



Grand  total 

172.0 

51.1 

51.2 

65.4 

i-latc  total: 

200  and  under 

.  Over  200 

27.3 
S8.4 
93.0 

27.0 
61.0 
51.2 

2.0 
18.0 

60.0 
610 

1.500  and  over — 

Grand  toUl.... 

1.240.0 

60.0 

19.0 

67.0 

CoortRAm't  ErracnoM  Wobx  or 
AoaicuLTcax  and  Hotcs  ■oonokics, 

8TATC  or  llAMACRUBCm. 

Amherst,  MtM.,  June  13  1946. 
To  County  Agents  et  al.: 

At  the  request  of  the  Maasachuaetts  Poul- 
try Association,  the  extension  services  In  tha 
counties  and  the  State  conducted  a  farm 
survey  of  poultry  numbers  the  flrst  week  In 
June  1946.  This  Information  was  of  great 
Interest  snd  need,  not  only  to  the  poultry- 
men  and  the  marketing  cooperatives  of  poul- 
try products,  but  also  to  the  feed  supply- 
ing agencies  who  are  striving  to  maintain  the 
flow  of  feed  grains  into  this  area  to  keep  the 
poultry  Industry  until  new  crop  supplies  are 
available.  Over  100  farm  reports  were  re- 
ceived from  all  coimtles  In  the  State  with 
the  exception  of  Plymouth.  The  Brockton 
Cooperative  E^g  Auction  cooperated  in  this 
survey  and  circularized  its  memtiership 
which  covers  the  five  southeastern  counties 
of  Massachusetts. 

Six  questions  were  asked  which  would  give 
the  decrease  comparisons  as  of  the  present 
time  In  number  of  layers'  on  hand,  replace- 
ment pullets  being  raised,  and  the  number 
of  broilers  being  raised.  The  averages  for 
the  total  survey  for  the  State  showed  that 
on  June  1.  1948.  poultrymen  had  decreased 
tnelr  laying  flocks  by  50.6  percent  from  Jan> 
uary  1.  A  normal  decrease  In  layers  during 
this  5-month  period  Is  about  30  percent. 

The  number  of  replacement  pullets  being 
raised  on  June  1,  1946.  was  a  decrease  of  18.5 
percent  from  June  1.  1945.  The  number  of 
broilers  raised  in  1946  was  a  decrease  of  57.5 
I>ercent  from  tne  number  of  broilers  raised 
in  1945 

The  following  tabic  gives  an  analysis  of 
the  percentage  for  the  flocks  over  200  and 
the  flocks  that  were  200  and  under. 

Percent  decrease  in  poultry  numbers  in 
Massachusetts,  June  1946 

Sourer:  Farm  Surve>.  Ji:nr  f.  11461 


Hock?  of  200  Lirds  > 

and  under 

Flocks  over  200 

Total  flocks 


I 

e 


E 
s 

5?: 


217 

487 

1.C87 


V  larpe  and  snail 


>  Increase. 

*  No  survey  made. 


'  2  counties  did  not  separate  r.  ■ 
focks.    Survey  <  overs  lu  of  1 1 ' 

Surveys  similar  to  this  were  currently  made 
In  the  other  New  England  States  and  re- 
ports received  Indicate  that  the  decrease  In 
Massachusetts  Is  In  line  with  the  trends  in 
the  other  New  England  States  that  have  suf- 
fered the  same  shortages  In  feed  supplies. 
Through  tht;  ofllce  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Cole,  the  results  of  this  stir- 
vey  were  placed  In  the  hands  of  high  cfllctals 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  Tuesday,  June 
11,  with  the  urgent  request  that  the  situa- 
tion be  recognized  and  such  action  as  can  be 
taken  be  activated  to  reUeve  the  very  serious 
grain  supply  situation  which  la  threatening 
the  poultry  industry  of  the  New  England 
States. 

Official  figures  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  do  not  recognize  this  serious  deple- 
tion going  on  in  poultry  numbers  In  the  New 
England  States.  A  report  from  this  oflloe  on 
June  11  stated  that  "disappearance  of  layers 
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from  flocks  since  January  was  abcut  aver- 
age."  This  refers  to  the  average  numbers 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  does  not  give 
weighting  to  the  circumstances  existing  and 
develoDinf   In    the   rejsriM'tlvp   Rtntps   nf   'Npxv 


to  saying  that  the  amendment  meant  noth- 
ing. That  is.  section  17  as  reported  limited 
the  authorization  to  "the  initial  stages." 
Your  amendment  very  definitely  lifted  that 


1  tmifot  inn      Yw      r»mr\^fir\c 


frVtrkcA       Wi^«*i-1e 


being  offered  In  steadily  increasing  quanti- 
ties at  prices  of  $75  an  ounce  and  higher. 

At   present,   the  Bank   of   Mexico   is   the 
largest  seller  of  the  metal  in  the  woild.     It 
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offered  at  $35  an  ounce  and  many  other  na- 
tions offer  a  similar  price  at  current  rates  of 
exchange.  However,  this  is  only  a  floor  under 
the  price  of  the  metal,  since  no  country  will 


the  Individual  as  well  as  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  In  brief,  let  me  state  that  sub- 
sidizing unemployment  on  a  national  scale 
is.   In  my   opinion,   unjustifiable   when   the 


Stelle  bitterly  attacked  what  be  termed 
"un-American  groups"  that  play  Into  the 
hands  of  Communlsu.  and  warned  that  thla 
country  has  onlv  a  abort  unarm  nt  *tmM  *>« 
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from  flocks  since  January  was  abcut  aver- 
age."  This  refers  to  the  average  numbers 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  does  not  give 
weighting  to  the  circumstances  existing  and 
developing  In  the  respective  States  of  New 
England  which  the  survey  Just  made  clearly 
Indicates. 

Reports  from  cooperative  egg-marketing  as- 
sociations during  the  first  week  of  June  are 
bearing  out  the  results  of  the  survey  by  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  receipts  of  local  eggs  com- 
ing In  from  members.  With  the  continua- 
tion of  the  liquidation  trend  at  this  rate 
•ince  May  15.  layers  in  flocks  can  be  expected 
to  drop  even  lower  than  the  present  survey 
Indicates,  with  the  possibility  that  the  ntmi- 
ber  of  layers  after  July  would  reach  levels 
substantially  below  those  of  prewar  II. 


A3839 


-Reports  from  the  feed  supplying  trade 
clearly  indicate  that  the  next  5  to  6  weeks 
will  be  even  more  ditficult  than  the  last  3 
weeks.  Hard  grains  to  feed  poultry  are  prac- 
tically nonexistent  with  small  hopes  that 
supplies  will  reappear  before  the  1946  oat 
harvest.  There  are  some  encouraging  re- 
ports that  the  milo  crop  in  Texas  is  coming 
along  in  good  shape  and  might  appear  for 
feeding  in  this  area  If  we  are  fortunate  to 
buy  It  under  existing  price  regulations  be> 
ion  th«  first  of  July.  ThU  will  be  good  and 
will  help  to  grow  out  a  reduced  number  of 
rcplscemcnt  puiieU  fur  1M8-47  production 
<m  our  poultry  famu.  The  arrival  of  grains 
now  npcotcd  dunng  th«  next  0  weeks  can  by 
no  means  be  rxpected  to  maintain  sll  of 
Um  prM^t  pr^trjr  on  hartd  in  New  EnffJand 
whkta  iMf  ^vvn  now  suffrretf  »tUAt»  d«pl«« 
Uutt, 

ELLBwotm  W.  MmL, 
tMttfuktn  EeonoMitt, 


Intctprrtation  of  Amen^mtnt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SDUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  complete  the  legislative  his- 
tory on  the  Mis.souri  River  paragraph 
in  the  flood-control  bill.  H.  R.  6597. 
recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, under  permission  heretofore 
granted.  I  place  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing letters  which  are  self-explana- 
tory: 
.  Congress  or  the  Unh-ed  States. 

Hot7SC    or    REPRESENTATIVrS. 

Wasfitngion.  D.  C  ,  June  23.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Will  M.  Whitttncton, 

Chairman,  Flood  Control  Committee. 
House  Office  Building. 

Waskingtcn.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  WnrrriNCTON:  A  party  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
asked  me  Informally  whether  or  not  a  word 
which  you  used  In  explaining  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  words  "of  the  initial 
stages"  from  the  authorization  in  section  17 
of  the  new  flood-control  bill  might  be  Inter- 
preted to  defeat  the  amendment. 

The  phrasing  he  questions  is  "previously 
authorized  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior" feeling  that  this  might  be  regarded 
as  an  InterpreUtion  of  the  amendment  and 
throws  the  new  authorization  back  to  the 
"previously  authorized"  of  section  9  (a) 
Which  was  "for  the  Initial  stages." 

I  have  told  him  tha*  I  do  rot  see  how  such 
a  construction  -  could  be  pl.<»ced  upon  the 
action,  because  that  wculd  be  Untamount 


to  saymg  that  the  amendment  meant  noth- 
ing. That  is.  section  17  as  reported  limited 
the  authorization  to  "the  initial  stages." 
Your  amendment  very  definitely  lifted  that 
limitation  by  removing  those  words  and 
makes  It  an  "authorization  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan."  I  have  said 
to  him  I  was  sure  you  used  the  words  "pre- 
viously authorized  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior"  as  meaning  the  program  "pre- 
viously approved  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior"  lo  prosecute  or  "assigned  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior." 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  you  cared  to 
write  me  a  letter  to  that  effect,  it  might  be 
useful  should  that  question  ever  arise  How- 
ever, on  the  fact  of  the  action  Itsell.  1  can- 
not see  how  your  remarks  could  be  construed 
to  deny  the  very  thing  the  amendment  was 
doing.  I  certainly  understood  the  use  of  the 
words  "previously  authorized  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior"  as  referring  to  the  divi- 
sion of  projects  as  between  those  authorized 
for  the  Array  engineers  and  those  authorized 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  under- 
take In  the  division  of  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  compliment  you 
on  the  statesmanlike  way  in  which  you 
handled  the  bill,  both  in  lu  preparation  and 
its  conslderatlun. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FiANCM  Casc. 


Hovn  nr  KKFnttit.ifx»Ttvt», 
CoMMirm  ON  Flooo  Conthol, 
Washington.  D  C ,  Junt  2i.  1949. 
Hon.  f%Knn»  Cknt. 

Hfm*e  nf  HrprfofntatiVna, 

W»»hinffton,  D  O. 
Oiun  Cmhi:  f  lMV«  yt/tir  l«ii#r  oi  tiMr  VM. 
Y<mr  UfHl«r«tofMlin«  m  th«  w(/rd«  1  tiMtf  "w^- 
vIotMtr  attttMrlMd  for  tt)«  0«rp«r<in4»nt  oTtlM 
Inurior'  to  «0rr*et  Hmm  words  rtitx  to  ttt« 
dH'IsMn  of  prelfrts  m  b«twMM  tlViM  suthoT' 
i«*d  for  th«  Army  ¥\\%uw^tik  and  thf)««  su' 
thorlzed  for  the  Department  of  th«  Interior, 
Very  Binc«r*-ly, 

Wiu,  M,  WHrmNCTow, 

Member  of  Congren, 
Cliairman.  Committee  on  Flood  Control. 


Gold  Sells  Abroad  at  From  $40.53  to 
$75  Per  Ounce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  matter  which  might  well  re- 
ceive more  attention  than  is  being  given 
to  it  is  the  price  that  gold  commands  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  when  it  is  per- 
mitted to  reach  them. 

The  present  gold  situation  is  reviewed 
by  J.  II.  Carmicheal  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  yesterday  with  information  of 
considerable  value  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  under  permission 
granted.  I  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
time : 

Gold  Prices  V.\ht  Widely  in  World — 
Ofefrincs  cf  Metal  by  Mexico  at  $40  53 
AN  Ounce  Focus  Notice  on  Other  Markets 

(By  J.  H.  Carmicheal) 

With  the  Bank  of  Mexico  now  offering  gold 

freely  for  export  at  the  equivalent  of  140.53 

an  ounce,  attention  again  has  been  drawn  to 

the  world  gold  markets  where  the  metal  is 


being  offered  In  steadily  Increasing  quanti- 
ties at  prices  of  $75  an  ounce  and  higher. 

At  present,  the  Bank  of  Mexico  is  the 
largest  seller  of  the  metal  in  the  woild.  It 
is  reported  that  sales  in  one  day  amounted 
to  over  $5,000,000.  So  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined It  is  the  only  central  bank  that  is 
offering  gold  for  export  to  any  purchaser 

Largely  from  purchases  made  in  Mexico 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  war 
years  and  from  domestic  production.  Mexico 
has  accumulated  a  sizable  gold  reserve  Ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Reserve  bulletin  for 
June,  the  Bank  of  Mexico  at  the  end  of  April 
held  $254,000,000  of  gold  which,  valued  at 
$35  an  ounce,  represented  abcut  7.260.000 
ounces.  At  the  end  of  1942.  the  Mexican 
gold  reserves  were  only  $39,000,000,  but  at 
the  end  cf  November  1945  they  had  reached 
a  peak  of  $296,000,000. 

In  the  war  years.  Mexico's  gold  output  has 
averaged  about  550,000  ounces  yearly,  all  of 
which  the  Bank  of  Mexico  offered  to  buy  at 
$35  an  ounce.  Provided  all  this  has  been 
purchased  by  the  bank,  the  Increase  in  re- 
serven  would  have  approximated  2,000,000 
ounces  valued  at  $70,000,000.  ^ 

Becatise  of  lack  of  faith  In  paper  currency, 
there  Is  a  heavy  demand  for  geld  tn  every 
country  and  the  price  Is  above  $35  an  ounce 
at  olDclal  exchange  rates.  At  present,  the 
main  dtatrlbutlng  markets  In  the  Ht»t  and 
Far  Kast  are  Cairo,  Bombay,  and  Shanghtil, 
where  the  metal  c<mimands  the  equivalent 
of  $70  to  $75  an  ounce. 

titw  MAaKtr*  trrvcLoriMe 

A  marltet  in  gold  l*  reported  U>  be  d«telcp' 
Inf  In  eeteral  c<nintriee  of  L«iin  Ametl«». 
At  BuenoM  Aifee,  where  a  mnrku  i»  eatd  to- 
he  thriving,  the  price  nt  §fM  tit  aiound  fM 
M  ounce,  btit  the  naet  n^ur*  i§  diflkuH  to 
(i0i9rmit\§  t)0t!»m9  et  At§»tiUnt  exchenge 
reefrtctl'^nii 

Uet  week,  the  United  BtaUe  Ocvernment 
agr«*ed  to  releiwe  t^  Argentina  some  MOO,- 
OUOHOO  in  gold  In  payntent  of  dollar  bulancea 
It  hod  accuinulbted  during  the  war.  If 
Argentina  should  adopt  a  policy  similar  to 
Mexico  with  respect  to  gold,  a  further  large 
stock  of  the  metal  would  be  made  available 
to  the  world  market. 

A  consldernble  volume  of  United  States 
currency  Is  held  In  nearly  every  country  as  a 
result  of  our  war  expenditures.  Because  of 
the  Inability  to  purchase  American  goods, 
part  of  this  currency  is  being  used  for  buy- 
ing gold,  the  quantities  purchased  depend- 
ing largely  upon  export  controls. 

In  recent  years,  the  Bank  of  Mexico  has 
been  most  successful  In  obtaining  gold  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  its  dollars. 
In  1944.  the  net  exports  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico  were  $109,695,000. 
Whether  the  Bank  of  Mexico  will  be  able  to 
continue  this  practice  now  that  it  Is  selling 
gold  previously  obtained  at  a  profit  of  $5  50 
an  ounce  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  Treasury  on 
many  occasions  has  refused  to  settle  dollar 
balances  In  gold.  Tills,  however,  was  on  tlie 
theory  that  the  gold  might  find  Its  way  ln:o 
enemy  hands.  To  most  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  however,  gold  transactions 
were  cairied  on  throughout  the  war.  ArgcL.- 
tlna  was  an  exception. 

OWNERSHIP    IS    RESTHICrn) 

The  private  ownership  of  gold  except  In 
fabricated  form  is  not  allowed  by  Indlvidua  s 
In  the  United  States,  and  the  gold  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government  is  not  sold 
except  under  severe  restrictions  and  then 
only  to  other  governments  or  central  banks. 
Consequently,  the  redemption  of  American 
currency  abroad  In  gold  can  be  only  through 
a  central  bank  and  with  the  approval  of  tie 
Treasury  Department, 

So  far  as  is  known,  there  Is  no  move  under 
way  to  stabilize  the  world  price  of  gold.  Tie 
United  States  Government  will  buy  all  geld 


offered  at  $35  an  ounce  and  many  other  na- 
tions offer  a  similar  price  at  current  rates  of 
exchange.  However,  this  Is  only  a  floor  under 
the  price  of  the  metal,  since  no  country  will 
sell  it  freely  at  that  price. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars,  England  reor- 
ganized Its  monetary  system  and  offered  to 
purchase  all  gold  offered  through  the  Bank 
of  England  at  £3  17s  9d  a  sUndard  ounce 
and  to  sell  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the 
same  price  plus  a  handling  charge  of  I'id. 
This  was  the  equivalent  of  $20.67  an  ounce 
delivered  at  the  United  States  Mint. 

The  First  World  War  threw  Britain  "off 
gold"  temporarily,  but  it  went  back  to  gold 
In  1926.  However,  In  1931.  Britain  was  forced 
to  abandon  it  as  a  monetary  base  and  In 
1933  the  United  States  also  "went  off." 

When  the  United  States  raised  the  price  of 
gold  to  $35  an  ounce  In  1934,  much  of  the 
European  metal  came  here  In  payment  of  Its 
•balance  of  trade.  Despite  the  loss  of  some 
♦2.800.000.000  in  gold  during  the  war.  the  re- 
serves of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
April  amounted  to  $20,251,000,000.  or  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  present  monetary  gold 
stocks  of  the  world,  excluding  Russia. 


Veteraoi'  Emplojrment  and  National 
Ecooomic  Development  Corporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAHKfl 

Of 

HON,  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

</t  itt.w  fonn 
tn  THK  HOVHt  or  UKntMEMTATlVn 

MMiday.  July  I,  1949 

Mr,  KEARNEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  und^r 
leave  to  extend  ijiy  remark*  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wUh  to  include  the  following  letter 
relative  to  H.  R.  7846,  legislation  which 
I  recently  introduced: 

PioviDENCE,  R.  I.,  June  27.  1946. 

Subject:  Veterans'  Employment  and  Na- 
tional Economic  Development  Corporation 
(H.  R.  7646). 

The  Honorable  Pat  Kearney.  \ 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

My  De.\r  Conchessman:  It  has  recently 
come  to  my  attention  that  you  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  corporation  which  will  have  as 
objectives  the  granting  of  loans  to  various 
concerns  throughout  the  Nation  in  order  to 
create  nonexisting  or  expand  existing  facili- 
ties which  will  aid  the  disabled  as  well  as 
nondisabled  veterans  achieve  a  proper  mental 
attitude  and  a  healthier  social  and  economi- 
cal standing  by  fostering  continuous  em- 
ployment throughout  the  country. 

We  cannot  establish  proper  mental  and 
physical  development  for  our  returned  Amer- 
ican veterans,  who  so  valiantly  sacrificed  so 
much  during  both  wars  for  the  preservation 
of  democracy  as  we  know  it.  unless  this  Gov- 
ernment assures  through  your  proposed  legis- 
lation that  opportunities  be  created  for  con- 
tinuous and  profitable  employment. 

This  country  has  and  is  still  disbursing 
millions  of  dollars  in  a  form  of  subsidy  to 
unemployed  veterans.  This  subsidy  Is.  of 
course,  in  my  opinion  most  admirable  and 
for  a  few  people  quite  useful,  but  a  great 
majority  tend  to  believe  as  I  do  that  it  is 
degenerating,  demoralizing,  and  it  retards 
the  natural  development  of  the  Individual. 
This  subsidy  is  but  a  temporary  contentment 
which  will  soon  terminate  and  action  must 
be  taken  to  provide  constructive,  logical, 
and  practical  legislation  such  as  you  have 
proposed  which  can  be  equally  beneficial  to 


the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  In  brief,  let  me  state  that  sub- 
sidizing unemployment  on  a  national  scale 
is.  In  my  opinion,  unjustifiable  when  the 
same  ftmds  could  be  used  to  subsidize  con- 
structive enterprises  leading  to  full  employ- 
ment In  this  country. 

Congressman  Keahnct,  I  extend  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  and  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  legislation  that  should  have  the 
support  of  all  and  the  opposition  of  none.  It 
Is  a  tragedy  that  legislation  such  as  you  pro- 
posed was  not  passed  after  the  last  World 
War. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  your  bill 
will  be  adopted  by  Congress  In  the  near 
future,  and  you  may  with  my  permission  use 
part  or  all  of  my  letter  for  any  purpose  you 
desire  or  see  fit.  You  may  If  you  wish  pub- 
lish this  communication  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  if  you  think  It  will  help.  Will 
you  advise  me  If  this  Is  done  by  forwarding 
copy  of  Insertion. 

I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely. 

OxoxcE  H.  LKCLcac, 
President,  LeClerc  Miniature  Furni- 
ture Exhibits. 

Distribution:  One  copy  to  the  following: 

Senators:  Walsh,  Ouffey,  Morne.  Salton- 
stall,  Tunnell,  Radcliffe,  Briggs,  Oreen;  Con- 
greesmen;  Edith  N.  Rogers,  Porand,  Pogartjr; 
Aaeletant  Attorney  Oeneral  J.  Howard  Ue- 
Oratb. 

ror  your  consideration,  pleaee/' 


Joliii   SUlU,  Conmutitr  ot  AiMrlcas 
UfiM,  fUMii  (m  NaliMMl  UBilr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLUMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  herewith  an  article 
from  the  East  St.  Louis  (111.)  Journal, 
containing  inspiring  quotations  from  an 
address  delivered  by  John  Stelle,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  at  a  homecoming  for  World  War 
II  veterans  sponsored  by  the  East  St. 
Louis  Legion  Post  on  June  28.  1946. 

I  have  personally  known  John  Stelle 
for  more  than  15  years.  He  is  an  out- 
standing American  who  courageously 
fights  for  the  principles  for  which  he 
believes  his  country  stands.  His.  re- 
mark$  on  this  occasion  were  forthright 
and  honest.  I  am  particularly  impressed 
by  his  appeal  to  Americans  to  avoid  the 
"specter  of  isolationism."  lest  they  play 
into  the  hands  of  Communists,  and  I  was 
equally  impressed  with  his  warning  that 
the  United  States  has  only  a  short  space 
of  time  to  help  the  world  in  bringing 
about  In  enduring  peace. 

The  article  follows: 
Stelle  Again  Raps  Reos — Legion  National 

Commander  Renews  Drive  on  Communists 

IN  Speech  Here 

Appealing  for  national  unity  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  an  enduring  peace,  John 
Stelle,  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  declared  la  an  address  here  Friday 
night  that  the  Communists  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  recruiting  drive  In  an  effort  to 
revive  the  specter  of  isolationism. 


Stelle  bitterly  atucked  what  be  termed 
"un-American  groups"  that  play  Into  the 
hands  of  Communlsu.  and  warned  that  this 
country  has  oiUy  a  short  space  of  time  to 
help  the  world  In  brlngUig  about  an  enduring 
peace. 

The  national  Legion  commander  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  East  St.  Louis  Amer- 
ican Legion  homecoming  program  observed 
here  Friday  with  an  all-day  program  of  en- 
tertainment atid  Legion  activities. 

PLAYING  THCn  PART 

"In  the  campaign  of  world  communism  on 
the  march,  American  Communists  are  play- 
ing their  puppet  part."  Stelle  declared. 
"They  do  not  want  an  America  united  In 
International  collaboration  for  peace.  They 
are  trying  to  revive  the  specter  of  Isolation- 
ism, to  break  the  ranks  of  American  unity. 
They  are  trying  to  enlist  Americans  to  go  It 
alone  again. 

"American  'Commies'  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
great  recruiting  drive.  Their  leaders  are 
ewarmlng  throughout  Industrial  areas  seek- 
ing to  fan  labor-management  controverslee 
Into  flames  of  consuming  communism.  They 
are  trying  to  enroll  disgruntled  veterans. 
They  are  Infiltrating  Into  erery  strata  of 
American  society. 

'In  their  subversive  efforts  they  bate  oa 
tbetr  sides  numerous  other  un-Aa«leaa 
groups.  All  theee  groupa  baee  one  thing  in 
commrm;  they  plant  aeede  of  distrust  and 
•uepicion.  of  prejudice  and  hatred,  of  Mfotry 
and  intolerance  They  mwh  u,  pit  e\»m 
affMln*t  rlaae.  creed  agatnet  (rr##d,  and  race 
•fainet  raee,"  » 

Oeratd  K  «mith,  head  itt  the  AmertM  PirH 
OMMMttee,  WM  bra«dMl  bf  futle  •$  on§  of 
tlM  noM  intamom  hate  pMldlere  in  the 
fottntfjr,  "Me  la  the  generallMimo  of  the 
Natlonaiiet  movemenu  in  this  tounUy,"  aaid 
•telle.  "SmUh  and  tola  ilk  overtook  no  bete. 
Re  Invitee  national  dieunlty.  They  are  qulek 
to  move  Into  any  area  where  trouble  Is  brew- 
ing" 

"The  Ku  Klux  KUn."  Stelle  aald.  "U  tbe 
most  despicable  un-American  organisation 
In  the  country,  because  It  U  of  native  origin, 
fostered  by  men  bred  In  this  country,"  The 
Kan.  Stelle  asserted.  Is  raising  lu  masked 
head  again. 

"A  united  America  Is  and  must  be  essen- 
tial in  our  progress  toward  enduring  peace," 
Stelle  declared.  "The  outlawing  of  war  for- 
ever is  a  Job  which  demands  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  every  American.  It 
Is  a  national  partnership  undertaking."  SteUe 
asserted. 

Stelle  declared  that  the  American  Legion 
strongly  condemns  the  Klan  and  like  organ- 
izations, and  challenged  them  to  «merge  In 
the  open. 

Stelle  s  speech  was  made  before  candidates 
prior  to  their  Initiation  during  ceremonies 
on  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  St.  Louis  Ave- 
nues. Approximately  200  spectators  wit- 
nessed the  ceremonies.  The  address  waa 
broadcast. 


Dr.  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkiiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
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from  Lorain  <Ohio)  Journal  of  June  26, 
1946: 

Da.  WIUONS  BATS  TUtZWtU. 

■meet  Hatch  Wilklns  baa  aald  good-by 
to  Obcftln  College  to  vbseb  be  came  19  years 
afo  aa  prealdent. 

Hla  retlmnent  is  cause  tor  regret  not  only 
to  Oberlln.  btit  to  Lorain  County.  Dr.  WU- 
kina  was  not  conspicuous  In  aff&lrs  outside 
the  college.  Nevertheless,  the  very  presence 
of  a  man  of  bis  standing  as  a  hberal  and  an 
intellectual  was  an  IrJluence  that  reached 


approve  tbe  British  loan  In  tbe  form  pre- 
sented. They  can  authorize  a  loan  made  on 
different  conditions.  If  the  BrltLsb  really 
need  tlie  money  they  wUl  take  It  xmder  any 
reaaonable  condltkma  proposed.  There  Is 
notiiing  unreasonable  about  the  British 
pledging  collateral  for  a  loan,  as  the  Chronicle 
baa  suggested  in  this  instance.  They  have 
already  pledged  collateral  to  the  RFC  for  a 
loan  and.  with  administration  approval, 
could  get  another  91.000.000.000  on  the  same 
collateral  without  congressional  action.  They 
could  easllv  eet  etiil  another  half  bllllcn  from 


Under  these  cinnimstances  the  loan.  11  fr* 
no  other  reason,  should  be  revamped  and  r<- 
duced.  The  people  rl  the  United  States,  who 
are  the  lenders,  cannot  In  the  interest  c;f 
their  own  economy  and  solvency,  afford  to  let 
the  British  have  one  dollar  more  than  is 
necessary  to  give  them  Immediate  relief.  If 
the  BrltlEl.  only  neet  $2^)00  000  000.  cr 
tl.500.000W0.  or  •  1.000. 000 .OOT  to  carry  them 
over  the  next  2  or  3  years,  that  is  all  we  should 
lend  them,  and  that  should  be  on  security. 

They  can  easUy  leave  the  collateral  new 
with  the  RFC  as  security  for  an  additlon-il 


poratlon.  particularly  Insofar  as  State  Inter- 
ference therewith  Is  concerned.  The  Supreme 
Court  cf  the  United  States,  in  Interpreting 
the  languoge  of  this  amendment  to  the  Con- 
Btltuticn.  ruled  that  It  gave  corporatlona  tbe 
rights  of  persons. 

Corporations  are  children  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  purely  creatures  of  statute  Nei- 
ther by  natural  nor  common  law  can  cor- 
poratlcns  be  created.  They  cannot  sit  on 
Juries,  but  are  often  tried  by  them;  they  do 
not  vote,  but  voters  many  times  have  things 
to  say  about  them:  they  cannot  t)ear  arms  In 


lems  of  the  present-day  business  or  commer- 
cial corpcrations 

The  operation  of  corporations,  devoid  of 
Interest  In  the  bumanltiee.  can  leed  only  to 
Etattsm.  which  will  mean  first,  tbe  restric- 
tion and  ultimately  the  abolition  of  private 
enterprise.  Conversely.  If  corporate  actions 
are  guided  by  tbe  "human  touch"  with  a 
consclecce,  they  will -serve  the  people's  needs 
and  Thus  make  their  position  more  secure. 

Mankind  is  ruled  largely  under  one  cr  the 
other  of  two  great  systems  of  Jurisprudence. 
One  Is  the  common  law.  which  devieloped  in 


tode.  It  is  easier  W  make  a  friendly 
Uon  that  the  critic  explain  his  point  to  clear 
up  any  misunderstanding  and.  il  the  criti- 
cism Is  warranted,  to  reaaove  that  cause  for 
complaint.  He  doee  not  thereby  relegate  hto 
client's  Interests  to  the  backcrcund.  but 
rather  pushea  them  forward  «rhen  he  i 
the  spirit  of  fair  and  tolerant  exai 
of  criticisms. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  funda- 
mental differences  t>etween  the  formal  prac- 
tice of  law  and  the  tn^^^mal  practice-  rf  pub- 
lic relations.    A  lawrer  Is  an  advocate,  but  a 


nV«»       A.vW*' 


*1^  n        .«^<r 
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from  Lorain  «Ohio)  Journal  of  June  26, 
1946: 

DB.  WCJOWS  lATB  rMMTWTU. 

Emei^t  Hatxh  Wllklns  bu  Mid  good-br 
to  OberliD  College  to  which  he  came  1«  ye»r» 
•1^  u  president. 

Bis  retirement  U  cause  for  regret  not  only 
to  Oberlln.  but  to  Lorain  County.  Dr  WIl- 
kms  was  not  conspicuous  In  affairs  outside 
the  eoOece.  Hererthelcss.  the  very  presence 
of  a  man  of  his  standing  as  a  liberal  and  an 
tnteMectual  was  an  influence  that  reached 
far  beyond  the  college  president's  office. 

Dr  Wllklns  did  more  than  preserve  Ober- 
lln's  well-known  traditions.  He  added  to 
th«m.  As  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  point- 
ed out.  Dr.  WUklns  leaves  quite  as  notable  a 
mark  on  the  character  of  Oberlln  CoUege  as 
any  of  the  great  presidenu  who  preceded  him. 
Hu  regime  will  always  stand  out  in  the  in- 
stitution's history  as  one  in  which  new  high 
standards  of  scholarship  and  deep  respect  for 
Intellectual  leadership  were  added  to  Ober- 
Im's  eaoUotaAl  and  spiritual  heritage. 


Jeste  H.  Jones  Versiu  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  extend  the  editorial  which 
appears  In  the  Hoaston  Chronicle  under 
date  of  Friday.  June  28,  1946.  in  which 
the  views  of  Mr.  Jesse  H.  Jones  relative 
to  the  proposed  loan  or  gift  to  Great 
Britain  are  expres.sed  with  his  usual  logic 
and  clarity.  No  man  in  the  United  States 
Is  better  qualified  to  pass  Judgment  on 
this  transaction  than  Mr.  Jones.  The 
taxpayers  of  our  Nation,  loaded  down  as 
thpy  are  with  national  obUgations 
amounting  to  over  $650,000,000,000,  direct 
and  contingent  liabilities,  "cannot."  as 
Mr.  Jonos  stresses,  "afford  to  lend  $3,750.- 
000  000  without  .security  to  a  borower  who 
has  previously  defaulted  on  its  obliga- 
tions." 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  Inserting 
the  editorial: 

KTSU.    Tim    TO    aCVISZ    THE    BRTriSH    LOAN 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  devote 
4  days  next  week  to  debate  on  the  proposed 
British  loan.  This  Is  more  time  than  the 
lower  House  of  Congress  has  given  for  floor 
tflaetisslon  on  any  other  legislation  at  this 
•esslon.  It  is  by  no  means  too  much  time, 
for  no  more  Important  issue  faces  the  Na- 
tional Legislature. 

The  proposed  British  loan  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  future  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
of  great  Importance  to  the  future  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  called  to  vote 
upon  it.  It  is  Important  to  the  Nation  be- 
cause we  cannot  afford  to  lend  $3,750,000,000 
without  security  to  a  borrower  who  has  pre- 
viously defaulted  on  his  obligations  to  us. 
It  is  Important  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
because  they  will  be  Judged  by  the  electorate 
this  fall,  and  polls  show  that  all  over  the 
country  the  American  people  are  against  the 
loan.  Two  Important  primaries  have  been 
held  In  the  last  few  weeks  where  the  British 
loan  was  one  of  the  main  issues,  and  in  both 
Instance^  the  candidate  supporting  the  Brit- 
ish loan  waa  defeated. 

The  Important  thing  for  the  House  Mem- 
bers to  consider  Is  that  they  do  not  have  to 


•pprove  the  Britisb  loan  In  the  form  pre- 
•ented.  They  can  authorize  a  loan  made  on 
different  conditions.  If  the  British  really 
need  the  money  they  will  take  It  tmder  any 
reasonable  conditloivs  proposed.  There  Is 
nothing  tmreaaonaWe  about  the  British 
pledging  collateral  for  a  loan,  as  the  Chronicle 
has  sugttciad  In  this  Instance.  They  have 
already  pigdted  collateral  to  the  RFC  for  a 
loan  and.  with  administration  approval, 
could  get  another  •1,000,OOOX)00  on  the  same 
collateral  without  congrevional  action.  They 
could  easily  get  etill  another  Lalf  billion  from 
the  RFC  en  additional  Invettments  and  op- 
erations In  this  country  from  which  they  are 
mak'iig  large  profits.  That  would  be  enough 
cash  to  give  them  to  spend  in  other  countries. 
So  what  can  be  the  objection  to  our  requiring 
collateral  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  give  it?  In  addition,  we  can.  If 
necessary,  sell  them  some  farm  commodities 
and  other  products  on  credit. 

Aside  from  the  absurdity  of  making  this 
large  loan  without  any  collateral  whatever, 
we  get  absolutely  nothing  definite  f.-om  the 
British  In  return.  They  make  certain  vague 
commitments,  but  they  are  in  the  future. 
They  agree  to  undertake  to  amend  their  im- 
perial preference  tariff  system,  but  that  Is 
indefinite.  They  agree  to  Impose  no  further 
discriminatory  quota  restrictions  on  United 
States  products,  but  they  do  not  pledge 
themselves  to  abolish  existing  restrictions. 
They  agree  to  unblock  current  dollar  ex- 
change and  when  possible  (if  ever,  in  their 
opinion)  to  free  the  many  billions  of  sterling 
credit  that  wUl  still  be  blocked.  There  is  not 
a  specific,  binding,  enforceable  pledge  in  the 
lot. 

Our  negotiators  h.ive  tried  to  create  the 
Impression  that  these  impediments  to  free 
trade  which  the  British  may  now  revise  grew 
out  of  World  War  II.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
British  quota  restrictions  are  a  relic  of  World 
War  I.  The  system  of  United  Kingdom  im- 
perial tariff  preference  was  adopted  In  the 
early  1920'8.  The  United  States  now  pro- 
poses to  pay  the  British  to  alter  policies 
which  they  adopted  after  World  War  I  and 
not  because  of  the  pressure  of  World  War  II. 

It  would  be  well  also  for  the  House  Mem- 
bers, to  consider  what  has  happened  since 
our  representatives  concluded  the  loan  agree- 
ment with  the  British.  There  has  been  no 
progress  whatever  as  to  the  future  of  island 
bases  in  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic.  There 
has  been  no  determination  as  to  our  rights 
with  respect  to  air  bases  which  we  built  with 
American  men.  money,  and  materials.  The 
British  Government  has  dragged  Its  feet  as 
hard  as  it  could  on  the  settlement  of  the 
Palestine  question  agreed  to  by  a  joint  Anglo- 
Americin  commission. 

And  of  most  importance,  the  passage  of 
time  has  demonstrated  that  the  British 
financial  position  is  nowhere  near  as  grl-vous 
as  was  pictured  by  their  representatives  when 
they  were  insisting  upon  the  money.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  W.  L.  Clayton  before 
Congress,  the  British  estimated  that  they 
would  have  a  deficit  of  $3,300,000,000  in  the 
balance  of  payments  during  the  first  year 
of  transition  from  war  to  peace,  that  Is.  that 
their  imports  would  exceed  their  exports  by 
that  amount.  Actually  in  the  10  months 
since  VE-day.  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, British  Imports  have  been  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000  less  than  was  estimated 
by  the  loan  negotiators,  and  British  exports 
have  been  running  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
$1,000,000,000  more  than  was  estimated.  So 
that  the  advers»«  balance  of  payments  will. 
In  all  probability,  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2,000,000,000  less  than  our  negotiators 
were  given  to  understand. 

Obviously,  a  difference  of  $2,000,000,000  In 
the  first  year  demonstrates  that  the  British 
do  not  need  $.'^, 750 .000,000  to  meet  the  adverse 
balance  of  paymtnts  over  the  first  three  post- 
war years,  although  this  was  the  specified 
purpose  of  the  loan. 


Under  these  circumstances  the  loan,  tf  fcr 
no  other  reason,  should  be  revamped  and  r<- 
duced.  The  people  rf  the  United  States,  who 
are  the  lenders,  cannot  In  the  Interest  vt 
their  own  economy  and  solvency,  afford  to  lift 
the  British  have  one  dollar  more  than  is 
necessary  to  give  them  Immediate  relief.  If 
the  Brltlrl.  only  neet  $2.000  000  000.  cr 
$  1,300,000 XXX).  or  $1.000.00C.OOr  to  carry  them 
over  the  next  2  or  3  years,  that  is  all  ^e  should 
lend  tiiem,  and  that  should  be  on  security. 

They  can  easily  leave  the  collateral  new 
with  the  RFC  as  security  for  an  additionil 
$1,000,000,000.  Accepting  their  own  repn;- 
senutlons,  that  would  seem  to  be  tlie 
amount  which  they  need  for  the  first  year. 
If  more  is  needed  Itter,  the  Congress  will  l)e 
here  to  consider  an  application. 

Obviously,  Lord  Kej-nes  convinced  our  Sta  ;e 
and  Treasury  Department  officials  that  tie 
loan  was  necessary,  and  upon  that  assump- 
tion administration  representatives  ha -e 
done  all  they  could  to  high-pressure  the  la  n 
through  Congress.  But,  call  It  what  you  wiJ, 
the  loan  In  Its  present  form  la  a  subsidy  :o 
the  British  Empire  and  bodes  no  good  for  tlie 
American  people. 

The  Senate  has  approved  th2  loan  ar.d  t:ie 
responsibility  is  now  entirely  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  more  nearly  repre- 
sents the  current  will  oX  the  people,  and 
which  should  reflect  that  will  in  its  vote  on 
the  British  loan. 


Rajmond  W.  Miller,  Top  Public  Relatioas 
Man  of  1945 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALtrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK 

Friday  June  28.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  known  Raymond  W. 
Miller  for  many  years.  He  is  my  frieid 
and  constituent.  For  some  time  he  l:as 
been  engaged  in  public-relations  wo:k. 
He  was  selected  as  the  outstanding  mm 
in  that  field  of  work  for  the  year  19-15. 
At  the  time  of  receiving  the  1945  award 
given  by  the  American  Council  on  Pub- 
lic Relations.  Mr.  Miller  delivered  a  mc  st 
inspiring  address,  which  I  hope  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  read.  It  gives 
an  entirely  different  concept  of  public 
relations  than  is  ordinarily  held  by  per- 
sons not  in  that  work.  The  speech  is  a 
reflection  of  the  broad,  tolerant,  and  con- 
structive approach  which  Mr.  Miller  uti- 
lizes in  carrying  on  his  public-relatiors 
work.  The  Island  Press  Cooperative, 
Inc..  published  the  address,  which  fol- 
lows : 

KEEPERS  OF  THE  CORPOEATI  CONSCIENCI 

Ptibllc-relations  techniques  are  largely 
based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  causes  and 
results  of  human  behavior.  The  ccmmerlcal 
corporation  exists  in  a  world  of  human  plans, 
passions,  and  prejudices.  To  adjust  itself  to 
these,  is  the  goal  of  its  public-reialions  prc- 
gram.  Before  analyzing  the  public-relations 
problems  of  corporations,  it  is  Important  to 
clinically  examine  the  corporation  itself. 

Nearly  every  corporation  in  America  began 
its  existence  after  the  enactment  of  the  foiu- 
teenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Coustitv- 
tlon.  This  legislation  was  aimed  to  give  tte 
Negro  certain  legal  protection.  Whether  it 
did  or  did  not.  and  to  what  extent,  is  a  mav- 
ter  of  personal  opinion.  It  did.  however,  be- 
come the  Magna  Carta  of  the  modem  coc- 
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poratlon.  particularly  Insofar  as  State  Inter- 
ference therewith  is  concerned.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  interpreting 
the  languoge  of  this  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stltuticn,  ruled  that  It  gave  corporations  the 
rights  of  persons. 

Corporations  are  children  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  purely  creatures  of  statute  Nei- 
ther by  natural  nor  common  law  can  cor- 
poratlc'ns  be  created.  They  cannot  sit  on 
juries,  but  are  often  tried  by  them;  they  do 
not  vote,  but  voters  many  times  have  things 
to  say  about  them:  they  cannot  bear  arms  In 
time  cf  war,  yet  they  arm  others  who  ficht 
for  national  existence.  They  are  persons  In 
the  eyes  of  the  law. 

As  persons,  corporations  must  assume  the 
responsibility  that  goes  with  the  grant  of 
power.  With  every  right,  there  Is  a  corre- 
sponding cbllfratlon.  When  a  group  of  men 
acquire  a  legal  prerogative  to  form  a  corpora- 
tion, they  simultaneously  become  obligated 
to  an  analogous  moral  responsibility  in  ad- 
vising that  corporation  to  keep  Its  actions 
within  due  bounds,  as  do  the  parents  of  a 
child  in  regard  to  Its  relations  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  child  v,lll  grow  up  and.  on  his  twenty- 
first  anniversary,  become  an  adult,  but  a 
corporation  always  remains  a  person  of  lim- 
ited capacity.  Since  it  is  an  artificial,  in- 
tangible per*.on  it  must  always  be  directed 
by  human  hands.  Those  who  control  the 
sphere  of  attion  in  which  it  operates  should 
exercise  as  much  reasonable  care  in  prevent- 
ing It  from  becoming  a  moral  offender  In 
Its  area  of  activity  as  do  the  parents  of 
children  In  their  field  of  control.  This  duty 
of  guardianship  Is  affirmative  as  well  as  nega- 
tive. Corporate  action  should  be  guided  so 
that  It  will  contribute  to  general  welfare. 

Following  the  legal  establUhm.ent  of  the 
corporate  idea,  corporations  Increased  from 
•  mere  handful  until  today  they  exist  for 
service  in  nearly  every  form  cf  human  en- 
deavor, public,  private,  and  cooperative. 
When  cur  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  corporations  were  persons  under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  it  did  not.  how- 
ever, and  could  not,  breathe  the  spirit  of 
humanity  Into  them.  A  corporation  per  ae 
has  no  conscience. 

These  Invisible,  Intangible,  and  Inanimate 
beings,  exlstlne  only  In  contemplation  of 
law,  filled  a  national  need  and  grew  prodi- 
glouslv  m  size,  number,  and  influence.  The 
breath  of  life  In  the  form  of  human  touch, 
however,  is  needed  in  the  administration  of 
the  corporate  structure,  unless  it  Is  to  be- 
come a  robot  Frankenstein.  If  corporations 
are  to  be  of  the  preaust  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  they  must  possess  a  humane  per- 
sonality as  well  as  a  personal  Identity. 

Unless  these  In  control  of  corporations 
furnish  them  with  consciences  whose  dic- 
tates are  followed  by  corporate  action  In  the 
Interest  of  general  welfare,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  could  logically 
alter  Its  trend  of  decisions  and  no  longer 
consider  corporations  as  persons.  Those 
charged  with  corporate  responsibility  must 
recognize  that  corporation  privileges  are  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  except  by  Ju- 
dicial interpretation  thereof. 

Today,  many  corporation  executive*  have 
recognized  this  and  are  beginning  to  give 
the  company  the  advantage  of  their  own 
social  consciousness.  Public  relations  con- 
sultants are  being  called  upon  by  an  Increas- 
ing ntimber  of  managers  to  assist  In  trans- 
lating their  thinking  Into  an  active  public- 
relations  program. 

The  public  relations  of  a  corporation  Is  the 
end  product  cf  this  team  activity.  The  public 
relations  consultant  himself  does  not  create 
public  relations.  That  is  the  final  result  for 
good  or  evil  of  the  combined  activity  of  all 
in  the  organization.  As  members  of  such 
ccrforate  teams,  let  us  examine  together  this 
evening  some  of  the  public  relations  prob- 
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lems  of  the  preaent-day  boainesB  or  eommer* 

cial  coapcratlone. 

The  operation  of  corporaTlons.  devoid  of 
Interest  in  the  humanitiee.  can  lead  only  to 
station,  which  will  mean  first,  the  restric- 
tion and  ultimately  the  abolition  of  private 
enterprise.  Conversely.  If  corporate  actions 
are  guided  by  the  "human  touch"  with  a 
conscience,  they  wlH'Serve  the  people's  needs 
and  thus  make  their  position  more  sectire. 

Mankind  is  ruled  largely  under  one  cr  the 
other  of  two  great  systems  of  jurlEpr\:dence. 
One  Is  the  common  law.  whu:h  developed  In 
England  throughout  the  centuries  as  she 
metamorphosed  from  a  land  of  serfdom  Into 
a  nation  of  free  men.  But.  eventually,  com- 
mon law  became  ossified.  Human  progress 
accordingly  b3came  subservient  to  such  a 
mass  of  archiic  wr'.ts  and  slow-moving  court 
procedures  that,  finally,  the  Lord  Chancelor 
was  called  upon  by  ¥1%  Majesty  to  grant  re- 
lief, based  upon  equity  and  good  conscience. 
In  cases  where  human  rights  were  challenged 
by  property  ri^ihts.  The  King  did  this  as  the 
executive  head  of  a  corp)oratlon — a  corpora- 
tion sole — meaning  the  state  itself,  which, 
like  any  other  corporation,  continues  as  a 
legal  entity  irrespective  cf  the  deatb  of  in- 
dividuals. "The  King  Is  derd.  Long  live  the 
King."  expresses  this  legal  phraseology  In 
common  foim. 

Equity  jurisprudence,  which  Injected  the 
human  equiticn  into  the  system  cf  common 
law.  grew  from  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Chancelor.  His  equitable  decrees  insured 
personal  and  group  welfare  wherein  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  were  Inadequate  to  pro- 
vide it.  Equity  came  to  be  based  upon  a 
multitude  of  precepts,  which  are  largely  the 
expression  cf  man's  groping  toward  equality 
with  other  men.  Two  of  these  old  precepts  of 
equity  are: 

"If  you  want  equity,  you  must  do  equity. 

"If  you  yourself  want  justice,  you  must 
come  to  ssk  for  It  with  clean  hands.  " 

Similarly,  the  counsel  of  the  public  rela- 
tions adviser  should  aid  business  to  instill 
human  values  into  the  cold  yet  necessary 
calculations  of  operatiotui  for  efficiency 

Those  early  Kings  of  England,  as  the  reign- 
ing executives  of  a  corporction  sole,  looked 
to  the  Chancelor,  who  was  considered  the 
keeper  of  the  King's  conscience,  (ot  humane 
advice  and  counsel.  As  the  King  and  the 
Chancelor  worked  together  for  the  welfare 
of  their  corporation — the  State,  and  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole — so  do  the  modern  business 
executive  and  his  public  relations  adviser 
work  together  for  the  welfare  of  their  cor- 
poration and  of  the  people  of  the  State  from 
which  the  corporate  power  was  granted.  This 
Is  accomplished  by  guiding  corporate  actions 
so  that  they  are  done  In  "good  conscience." 

The  other  great  system  ot  law.  known  as 
Corpus  Juris  Civllis.  comes  down  from  the 
ancient  Roman  statutes,  having  been  put  In 
code  form  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian. This  Is  the  basis  of  criminal  law 
in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  wc  rid.  with 
the  e.xception  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations. 
Under  the  Code  of  Justinian,  the  accused 
under  an  Indictment  Is  deemed  guilty  untU 
such  time  as  be  proves  himself  Innocent.  By 
the  common  law  rule,  however,  all  accused 
men  are  considered  Innocent  until  proven 
guilty  beyond  reasonable  doubt  by  the  State. 
In  the  practice  of  public  relations.  It  is  well 
to  follow  the-  philosophy  of  tbe  Romans 
rather  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  "The 
customer  Is  always  right"  Is  a  practical  way 
of  expressing  this  principle. 

The  public  relations  technician  looks  upon 
a  charge  against  his  client  as  something  that 
he  must  examine  and  evaluate  rather  than 
forthwith  suppress  or  destroy.  Perhaps  to 
the  criticism  will  be  found  that  which  may 
save  his  client  from  ruin.  Something  which, 
by  adjusting  prnctices.  may  enable  the  cor- 
poration to  better  serve  its  stockholders  and 
the  public  at  large.    Having  taken  this  atti- 


tude, it  Is  easier  to  make  a  frtandly 
tton  that  the  critic  oplsdn  his  poUrt  to « 
up  any  mlsundentaiMlng  and,  if  tbc  critl> 
ctsm  Is  warranted,  to  ntatamt  that  cause  for 
complaint  He  does  sot  thereby  relegate  his 
client's  Interests  to  the  backsrcund.  but 
rather  pushes  them  forward  When  he  assumes 
the  spirit  of  fair  and  tolerant  examlnatloa 
of  crltlclnns.  \ 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  frestest  funds* 
mental  differences  between  the  formal  prae> 
tlce  of  law  trd  the  informal  practice- '  i  pub- 
lic relations.  A  lawyer  Is  an  advocate,  but  • 
public  relations  counselor  Is  a  constructlv* 
critic.  Both  have  their  places:  both  are  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  tht  client.  Ju«t  as  • 
psvchlatrlst  and  a  dlatnostlclan.  thrush 
differing  In  techniques,  may  combine  thetr  \ 
efforts  to  save  a  mlFd  and  a  life — «o  the 
public  relations  consultant  and  the  attorney 
may  unite  to  pilot  a  client  unerringly  In 
the  fields  of  material  things  and  of  rptritual 
valuen. 

America,  founded  because  of  a  desire  to 
escape  from  the  mental  slavery  of  established 
customs  In  Etirope.  Is  today  In  .a  position  to 
iTTfluence  materially  the  lives  of  all  men. 
Will  the  Nation  revert  to  the  Inatlncts  of  the 
caveman  and  decide  to  dominate  the  world 
by  force  of  military  power  and  economic 
pressure?  Or  will  America  view  its  present 
position  as  an  oppcrtunlty  to  develcp  and 
encourage  Its  Interest  In  man  as  a  spiritual 
Individual? 

Never  before  has  such  a  momentoua  chal- 
lenge  been  hurled  at  a  nation.  Can  human 
selfishness,  diabolical  arrogance,  and  asinine 
conceit  be  subjugated  to  needed  generosity. 
Christian  humility,  and  sublime  under- 
st'.ndiug? 

American  leadership,  together  with  that  of 
Its  allies  will  Influence  the  course  of  human 
events  for  immediate  generations  ahead. 
Will  American  business  play  its  psrt  with  ths 
Oovei  nment  and  the  people  In  this  new  erat 
The  United  States  encourages  enlightened 
corporate  business  enterprise,  whether  by 
corporations  for  profit  or  cooperative  corpo- 
rations not  for  profit.  International  con- 
tacts of  the  future  should  be  made  not  alone 
by  the  military  or  the  diplomatic  corps.  Un- 
less American  busineas  misses  Its  oppor- 
tunity, it  can  play  a  noble  part  In  the 
world's  drama.  It  Is  Imperative  that  this 
part  shall  be  one  cf  justice,  untainted  by  any 
shadow  of   villainy. 

The  immediate  world  need  for  goods  and 
services  is  so  great  that  It  bewilders  the 
Imagination  of  statisticians  and  daydream- 
ers  alike.  Will  commercial  representatives 
look  upon  this  as  a  bonanza,  or  will  It  be  ~ 
envisioned  as  a  fruitful  field  for  fair  dealing 
and  honest  service  for  buyers  and  sellers 
alike? 

Both  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  and 
Industry  beckon  to  tbe  professional  public 
relations  adviser,  who  Is  Interested  In  man 
as  a  dignified  Individual  human  being,  and 
not  as  a  slave  to  either  a  political  or  an 
Industrial  tyrant.  Our  present  capitalistic 
society  can  endure  only  If  those  In  control 
of  capital  recognize  that  the  hard,  steely 
facts  of  business  must  be  aDoyed  with  the 
humanities. 

The  well-considered  public  relations  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  act  as  a  catalyst  to  help 
clarify  the  muddy  thinking  of  a  slrlfe-tcm 
economic  and  social  world.  Just  as  scientists 
with  the  .atomic  bomb  took  a  little  of  the 
power  of  nature  to  destroy  other  material 
objects.  60  can  man.  If  he  desires,  appropriate 
a  small  share  from  the  sublime  love  of  the 
tmlverse  and  bring  about  social,  political, 
and  Industrial  understanding  among  men. 

It  Is  said  that  the  nucleus  of  the  atomic 
bomb  weighs  fewer  pounds  thrn  can  be 
counted  on  the  digits  of  the  human  hand, 
yet,  properly  applied  with  precision  and  tim- 
ing. It  Is  able  to  destroy  with  a  vengeance 
comparable  to  the  Biblical  wrath  of  Jehovah. 
The  scientific  application  of  the  technique 
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of  public  relations,  applied  to  the  troubles 
of  the  world,  will  have  as  great  an  effect 
In  clearing  away  distress,  alleviating  suffer- 
ing, and  dissolving  economic  and  social  chaos 
u  did  the  atomic  bomb  in  vaporizing  or 
disintegrating  matter. 

No  man  should  embark  upon  a  public  rela- 
tions career  without  realizing  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  a  fraction  of  a  key  power  even 
greater  than  that  formerly  held  by  the  dis- 
rupted atom.  His  is  an  enormous  responsi- 
bility. The  public  relations  practitioner 
deals  with  man's  relation  to  man.  He  must 
couple  pounds,  dollara.  acrM.  and  cubic  feet 
with  social  consclousneM,  health,  full  educa- 
tion, common  understanding,  and  simple 
faith.  His  duty  Is  to  help  men  to  learn  to 
live  together  amicably  and  Justly. 

In  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  Hip- 
pocrates, the  "father  of  medicine"  In  Greece, 
paved  the  way  to  elevate  the  practice  of 
healing  Into  a  profession  by  his  Hlppocratlc 
Oath,  still  given  to  medical  graduates  today. 
By  this,  physicians  bind  themselves  to  look 
first  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Were  this 
not  done,  medicine  might  never  have  evolved 
Into  a  profession. 

Public  relations  practitioners  today  need  a 
Hippocrates  to  bind  them  to  a  code  by  which 
they  will  dedicate  themselves  first  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

The  Individual  public  relations  person  can- 
not aid  materially  In  making  public  relations 
a  profession  If  he  allows  himself  to  be  a 
kept  part  of  a  business  organization  In  ad- 
ministrative concubinage,  or  help  brighten  a 
•  shady  l-acliground  unless  he  knows  that  the 
basis  of  such  off-color  situation  was  an  error 
bnd  not  Intentionally  done.  If  public  rela- 
tions is  to  be  recognized  as  a  profession.  It 
must  earn  and  demand  the  respect  due  a  pro- 
fHilon.  Accordingly,  corporate  management 
■MMt  take  into  consideration  this  fact,  rather 
than  expect  to  call  In  a  practitioner  of  eco- 
nomic abortion.  Ethical  businesses  hold 
•uch  practice  In  contempt. 

Public  relations  plans  must  be  looked  upon 
•8  an  Integral  unit  of  the  business  rather 
than  as  mascot  subject  to  the  whim  of  a 
more  or  less  benevolent  executive.  As  the 
family  Bible  is  often  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous, yet  least  used,  parts  of  the  house- 
hold equipment,  so  Is  the  public  relations  pro- 
gram In  those  organizations  that  fall  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  spiritual  values  In  business. 
As  the  worn  pages  of  a  Bible,  however,  show 
the  way  of  family  growth  toward  nobility  ol 
soul — so  does  the  used  conscientious  public 
relations  program  reflect  itself  in  corporate 
action  worthy  of  pood  will. 

The  little  paperhanger  from  Austria  and  the 
god  of  Tokyo  t)elleved  that  the  world  could 
be  ruled  by  a  philosophy  of  hate,  cruelty,  and 
persecution.  Evil  for  good,  brute  force  for 
mutual  agreement,  and  tricky  diplomacy  in- 
stead of  adherence  to  international  law.  fur- 
nished the  combination  of  precepts  upon 
which  they  built  their  program.  The  Im- 
plementing of  this  philosophy  Into  action  left 
a  trail  of  broken  men.  shattered  places  and 
things — a  devastated  wilderness  where  once 
had  been  the  seat  of  progressive  culture;  a 
pile  of  rubble  where  sculptors  and  artists 
and  architects  had  left  their  translations  of 
beauty  and  Justice  into  material  things 
Much  of  the  world  is  now  a  mass  of  home- 
less people  with  unstable  Ideas  and  Ideals. 
who  wonder  where  truth  and  virtue  and 
Justice  are  to  be  found. 

Into  this  area  of  moving  emotions  our 
military  Is  bringing  hope  for  the  future. 
History  Is  replete  with  stories  of  bloody 
atrocities  under  the  "heel  of  the  conqueror." 
During  these  past  years  this  unbridled  bru- 
tality has  brought  sorrow  to  millions.  To- 
day, however,  the  American  Army  and  Navy 
Is  winning  puzzled  populations  by  feeding 
the  hungry,  by  playing  with  little  children, 
by  sharing  hospital  facilities  with  wounded 
aliens,  by  extending  psychiatric  help  In  hu- 
man adjustments,  and  by  giving  Intelligent 


attention  to  the  helpless— the  old.  the  weary, 
and  the  Impoverished. 

If.  when  the  businessman  begins  to  trade 
with  these  people,  his  practice  of  public  rela- 
tions Is  as  sound  as  that  of  the  military  to 
date,  then  will  we  experience  a  new  age  In 
the  commercial  relations  of  mankind. 

"Suavlter  In  modo.  fortlter  In  re"  (gentle 
In  manners,  but  resolute  in  deed)  Is  an 
ancient  Latin  expression  that  should  be  In- 
delibly transcribed  in  the  minds  and  on  the 
hearts  of  all  men  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  economic,  pol.ltlctl.  social,  or  Industrial 
power. 

Mother  Goose  and  her  progeny  were  well 
versed  in  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  public 
relations.  She  taught  her  children  to  say 
"Thank  you."  "Excuse  me."  and  "If  you 
please."  Kind  words  are  small  keys  to  big 
locks. 

Words  are  the  chief  tools  of  the  business 
world.  Too  often,  they  are  chosen  only  to 
express  an  idea  without  connoting  the 
niceties  of  common  courtesy.  As  the  well- 
managed  Industrial  plant  has  Its  custodian 
of  the  tools,  so  should  the  public  relations 
adviser  to  business  help  control  the  flow  of 
Its  word  tools.  The  old  adage.  "•  •  •  the 
kingdom  was  lost— and  all  for  the  want  of 
a  horseshoe  nail,"  Is  often  true  where  busi- 
ness contacts,  nurtured  through  the  years. 
are  often  destroyed  by  careless  use  of  a  tool 
word. 

Executives  are  realizing  that,  as  oil  lubri- 
cates the  fast-moving  gears  of  mechanical 
Industry  and  keeps  them  In  efllcient  opera- 
tion, so  does  the  lubricant  of  courtesy  and 
honest  endeavor,  coupled  with  decent  mo- 
tives, keep  the  public  contact  of  a  business 
organization  smooth  and  etBclent.  Under- 
standing executives  look  upon  a  public  rela- 
tions program  not  as  flavored  honey  to 
spread  on  moldy  situations,  but  rather  as 
essential  economic  vitamins  to  give  life  and 
vigor  to  an  organization. 

"Divide  and  rule"  is  the  formula  for  dic- 
tator-controlled statlsm.  Tolerance  and  an 
active  common  Interest  in  general  welfare 
Is  the  antidote.  It  is  yet  to  be  proven  that  a 
democracy  can  withstand  concerted  peace- 
time pressures  generated  by  Internal  blocs, 
each  maneuvering  for  advantage.  This  Na- 
tion, for  a  period  of  years  prior  to  the  war. 
was  rapidly  dividing  into  segments,  each  with 
a  particular  problem  or  desire  Inherent  in 
the  group.  These  pressures  were  frequently 
generated  with  no  thought  ol  the  effect  upon 
other  parts  of  society.  Monetary  or  social 
benefit  to  the  group  In  question  was  too 
often  the  motivating  power. 

America  largely  set  aside  these  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  class  differences  In  wartime.  No 
sane  t.ian  believes  that  they  will  be  for- 
gotten entirely  In  peace.  There  Is  not  the 
war  urge  to  unity;  but.  as  a  parallel  to  this, 
there  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  mutual  understanding,  based  upon 
ascertained  facts  rather  than  upon  blind 
emotion.  If  the  executives  of  business,  with 
other  group  leaders,  will  study  their  current 
problems  with  a  view  to  understandmg  the 
humanities  which  are  Involved,  together  with 
the  cold  facts  of  the  balance  sheet  and  the 
profit  and  loss  statement,  then  real  progress 
will  be  made  toward  Integrating  our  democ- 
racy. 

America  has  had  few  greater  friends  than 
Lord  Macaulay.  That  great  student  of  po- 
litical and  social  science  once  prophesied, 
however,  that  self-seeking  divisions,  inher- 
ent in  the  development  of  3  metropolitan 
democracy,  would  destroy  that  selfsame  civi- 
lization. Democracy  can  inoculate  Itself 
against  this  Internal  infection  only  by  these 
various  groups  becoming  interested  In  some- 
thing more  than  their  own  selfish  welfare. 

Many  deplore  the  Increasing  part  that  gov- 
ernment play?  in  the  dally  lives  and  affairs 
of  men.  The  inroads  by  the  state  upon  the 
even  tenor  of  pure  Individuality,  however, 
have  resulted  because  some  Interest  or  In- 


dividual lacked  social  consciousness  propor- 
tionate to  Its  or  his  material  and  economic 
advantages. 

Our  Immediate  ancestors  crossed  the  Ap- 
palachians and  the  Rockies  with  the  si.me 
general  type  of  transportation  that  Abra- 
ham used  when  he  came  out  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  Our  Conestoga  wagons  were  little 
Improvement  over  the  vehicles  In  use  w.ien 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps.  Man's  voice  car- 
ried relatively  few  miles  at  most,  whereas  to- 
day, events  around  the  world  are  hearci  as 
they  happen.  Whether  this  great  progress 
In  a  material  world  will  be  of  lasting  ber.eflt 
to  mankind — or  will  seal  lU  doom— depends 
not  upon  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe 
that  our  scientists  unearth,  but  rather  upon 
whether  we  will  also  hitch  our  team  of  In- 
vestigation to  the  plow  In  the  field  of  social 
and  moral  behavior. 

To  history,  literature,  and  philosophy,  the 
public  relations  counselor  can  look  for  prece- 
dents and  inspiration.  The  study  of  current 
events,  or  history  In  the  making,  re  eals 
some  Interesting  opportunities  In  this  res;)ect. 

Businessmen  have  cooperated  with  the 
Government's  efforts  to  control  production 
and  allocation  of  supplies  during  wartime. 
The  decisions  of  the  War  Production  Board 
and  other  war  agencies,  coupled  with  the 
cooperative  help  of  Industry  and  labor.  lande 
it  possible  to  destroy  our  enemies  thrnigh 
the  weight  of  material  power.  No  gr.'nter 
demonstration  of  the  Inherent  strength  \,ith- 
In  a  democracy  was  ever  made  than  that  rep- 
resented by  these  emergency  bureaus  v  hlch 
were  largely  staffed  by  men  from  corparate 
business.  These  executives  wholeheartedly 
left  their  affairs  and  helped  In  various  home- 
front  war  efforts.  Their  actions  were  cf  In- 
estimable value.  In  time  of  peace,  they 
might  well  consider  taking  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  calls  for  public  and  human  serv- 
ice. This  Is  one  way  in  which  the  Inanimate 
corporation  can  participate  In  national  wel- 
fare. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  released 
controls,  there  is  a  responsibility  on  bujilness 
that  it.  with  the  aid  of  labor,  must  slld«:  over 
Into  the  driver's  seat  and  steer  our  economic 
machine  along  the  path  most  conducive  to 
the  common  weal.  Such  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm In  T'eacetime  is  needed. 

America.  In  one  stroke,  performed  a  most 
worth-while  public  relations  feat  when  It  re- 
funded to  China  an  Indemnity  received  In 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  permitted  th<  Chi- 
nese to  use  that  money  to  send  some  ol  their 
promising  young  people  to  American  u.iiver- 
slties.  That  investment,  made  in  human 
welfare,  has  paid  tremendous  dividends  In 
friendship  as  evidenced  b7  the  grea;  and 
strong  Chinese  ally  that  continued  to  telleve 
In  America  even  though  It  shipped  scrap 
Iron  to  the  Japanese.  ^• 

The  loyalty  of  the  Philippine^  to  the 
American  way 'of  life,  in  the  face  of  sed  active 
temptations  by  Japanese  totalitar^nli.m,  is 
a  testimonial  to  a  national  progratn,  predi- 
cated upon  the  doctrine  of  humanitarianism 
rather  than  merely  upon  the  system  of 
double-^ntry  bookkeeping. 

During  these  war  years,  corporation  man- 
agement has  had  a  rp-e  opportunity  to  orove 
the  results  of  well-planned  public  relations 
programs.  People  accepted  delays  Incident 
to  telephone  service  with  a  smile.  The  Pull- 
man upper  berth  attained  social  distinction 
without  passenger  recalcitrance.  The  rail- 
road trains  were  sometijies  late,  but  orltl- . 
clsms  were  softened.  Air-travel  disappoint- 
ments were  the  order  of  the  day.  but  when 
the  apologetic  cancelation  call  from  the  com- 
pany arrived.  It  was  met  with  a  response  in 
like  spirit. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  how  an  in- 
telligent public  relations  program  can  make 
the  customer  feel  that  he  is  a  part  o:'  the 
family  and  willing  to  be  served,  when  neces- 
sary, in  family  style.  Some  other  segments 
of  American  business  without  a  well-plaaned 
public  relations  program   but  with  shnilar 


wartime  Inconveniences  have  not  had  the 
same  type  of  poptUar  good  will,  thus  proving 
that  public  relations  to  be  effective  must  be 
a  part  of  a  full-time,  sincere  effort  and  not 
be  looked  upon  merely  as  a  fire  department  to 
call  only  In  an  emergency. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  enacts,  among  other 
things,  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press.  Substantially  similar  provisions  pro- 
hibiting restraint  of  the  press  by  legisla- 
tures are  found  In  all  of  the  State  constitu- 
tions. Freedom  of  the  press  Is  the  basic 
foimdation  of  democracy. 

Those  who  enter  upon  a  press  career  auto- 
matically assume  a  duty  to  use  their  Im- 
munity from  governmental  Interference  to 
give  their  readers  the  benefits  of  freedom 
In  the  form  of  full  disclosure  and  a  truthful 
and  factual  presentation. 

Newspaper  and  periodical  editors  and  staffs, 
as  a  whole,  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
moral  duty  to  present  the  truth  which  they 
assume  when  taking  these  rights  under  the 
freedom-of-the-press  clause.  The  oppressed, 
the  lowly,  and  the  racial  minority,  all  find 
a  champion  within  a  free  press. 

Public  relations  people  can  lesrn  much 
from  the  ethical  standards  of  the  press. 
Some  so-called  public  relations  men  have 
tried  to  use  "pressure"  tactics  on  the  press 
and  others.  This  Is  the  antithesis  of  good 
public  relations  procedure  with  understand- 
able bad  results. 

The  public  relations  advl8»?r  should  recog- 
nize that  his  greatest  strength  is  In  the  truth 
and  that,  when  he  tries  to  influence  snother 
to  color  the  truth,  he  has  sown  the  seed  for 
his  own  professional  downfall.  He  must 
realize  that  facts  are  stubborn  things  and 
truth  though  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again. 

No  honest  public  relations  practitioner  will 
knowingly  take  a  client  whose  motives  he 
considers  dishonest.  He  cannot  be  the  artist 
to  whiten  sepulchers.  That  Job  still  be- 
lonps  to  the  age-old  clan  of  hypocrites. 

The  right  thing  to  do  Is  the  best  thing  to 
do,  expresses  the  philosophy  of  the  honest 
business  leader  who  Is  looking  Into  the  fu- 
ture to  discern  the  policy  that  he  should  set 
for  his  company. 

Too  often  the  commercial  value  of  know- 
ing people  becomes  the  motivating  spirit  by 
which  new  acquaintances  are  secured.  This 
Is  a  prostitution  of  the  better  motives  of 
human  relationship.  Elbert  Hubbard  once 
said,  "Use  your  friends  by  being  of  use  to 
them." 

The  years  ahead  are  going  to  be  evolution- 
ary. What  one  organization  does  will  tend 
to  either  weave  or  unravel  the  fabric  of  an 
Industry.  If  America  can  utilize  the  best  that 
It  has  learned  In  its  public  and  private  deal- 
ings with  man  and  with  nation,  then  the 
world  will  be  able  to  ascend  new  heights — to 
material  and  spiritual  glory. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  current  prob- 
lems that  are  worthy  of  the  best  Joint  think- 
ing of  the  public  relations  consultant  and 
the  executive  of  business: 

Are  there  other  labor  problems  involving 
points  of  difference  aside  from  wages  and 
hours? 

Should  the  primary  producer  of  food,  fiber, 
and  shelter  products  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion In  the  plans  of  the  assembler,  trans- 
porter, processor,  and  distributor? 

Are  cheap  raw  materials  the  answer  to  eco- 
nomic prosperity? 

Should  corporate  boards  of  directors  be 
elected  entirely  on  pecuniary  basis,  or  should 
representatives  of  related  vocational  Interests 
or  affected  society  be  invited  to  participate 
In  the  directorship? 

Will  profit  and  nonprofit  corporations  in- 
telligently study  their  points  of  agreement 
and  conflict? 

Can  the  distributing  business  with  sales- 
men riding  the  rural  routes  concern  itself 
with  the  economic  problems  of  the  small 


town  or  entirely  with  the  catalog  of  things 
that  must  be  sold? 

Will  directors  become  stifled  with  formal- 
Ism  and  concerned  primarily  with  cash  In- 
take or  will  they  Integrate  their  own  corpo- 
ration problems  with  those  of  society? 

Will  groups  and  individuals  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  the  prompters  of  racial  Intolerance 
and  class  hatreds  or  will  they  promote  an 
era  of  good  will  based  on  common  grotrnds 
of  mutuality  and  Interest? 

Will  business  find  what  the  potential  cus- 
tomer wants  In  line  with  his  needs,  rather 
than  what  business  wants  to  sell  him? 

Can  protection  from  obsolescence  at  the 
cost  of  social  gains  be  Justified,  such  as  the 
suppression  of  patents  to  improvements? 

Does  business  realize  that,  as  constant  re- 
search ^Is  needed  in  the  modern  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  gocds.  It  also  has 
need  of  painstaking  research  In  the  field  of 
htomanlty  wherein  Its  commodities  are  to 
be  marketed? 

Will  group  Interests  recognize  the  right 
of  academic  freedom  In  educational  Insti- 
tutions? 

Will  labor,  agriculture,  and  Industry  em- 
phasize their  points  of  agreement.  Ic  a  spirit 
of  generosity,  rather  than  their  points  ol 
difference? 

Should  prices  be  set  in  accord  with  real 
value  and  service  rendered,  or  In  line  with 
what  the  traffic  will  bear? 

Should  public  Interest  be  considered  in 
determining  corporate  expansion  prcgrams? 

There  are  many  moiie.  These  are  merely 
suggestive  of  the  type  of  problem  that  arises 
where  human  relations  are  Involved  with 
corporate  action. 

I  believe  that  American  business  is  basi- 
cally sound;  that  free  enterprise  as  opposed 
to  fitatlsm  Is  right.  I  believe  that  otir 
present  Institutions  can  survive  at  home  and 
be  emulated  abroad  If  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  General  MacArthur  at  the 
Japanese  surrender  certmony  Is  recognized 
and  practiced  by  corporate  btislnes.s  as  well 
as  by  government.     He  said: 

"Military  alliance,  balances  of  power. 
League  of  Nations  all  In  turn  failed,  leaving 
the  only  path  to  be  bj  way  of  the  crucible 
of  war.  The  utter  destructlveness  of  war 
now  blots  out  .his  alternative.  We  have  had 
our  last  chance.  If  we  do  not  new  devise 
some  greater  and  more  equitable  system 
Armageddon  will  be  at  our  door.  The  prob- 
lem basically  Is  theological  and  Involves  a 
spiritual  recrudescence  and  Improvement  of 
htunan  character  that  will  synchronize  with 
our  almost  matchless  advance  In  science,  art, 
literature,  and  all  material  and  ctiltural  de- 
velopments of  the  past  2.000  years.  It  must 
be  of  the  spirit  If  we  are  to  save  the  flesh." 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  service  in 
corporation  history  Is  presented  to  its  execu- 
tives and  their  public  relations  advisers  to 
develop  techniques  whereby  the  material 
flesh  of  coTpoT&te  business  may  be  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  humanity.  In  help- 
ing to  accomplish  this  they  will  become 
worthy  keej)€rs  of  the  corporate  conscience. 


In  Fair  Play 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  mcHiCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  placed  In  the  Recoko  under  date  of 
June  17,  a  newspaper  article.  Labor 
Warned,  In  which  reference  was  made  to 
the  Washington  legislative  representa- 


tlve  of  the  UAW-CIO.  now  under  the 
privilege  granted  me.  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  from  my  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Charles  R.  Savage,  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  as  printed  in  the  Letter 
Box  of  the  Detroit  News  under  date  of 
June  28.  1946.  concerning  the  same  offi- 
cer of  the  UAW-CIO.  Mr.  Irving  Ricliter. 
The  letter  follows: 

To  the  Korroa- 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  criticisms 
arinearlng  In  your  paper  of  Irving  Richter. 
UATX  -CIO  legislative  repreaentatlve. 

Before  coming  to  Congress.  I  did  not  know 
Irving  Rlchter.  nor  had  I  ever  heard  of  him. 
But  within  s  few  months  after  my  arrival 
here.  I  had  occasion  to  write  an  article  for 
Ammunition,  the  UAW-CIO  magazine.  In 
which  I  said.  ~The  UAW.  of  course,  has  a 
splendid  legislative  representative  In  Wash- 
ington. During  my  short  stay  here  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  cases  where  h*  has  un- 
earthed hidden  dyamlte  In  seemlnnly  In- 
nocuous pieces  of  legislation,  and  has  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  might  otherwise  have  been  too 
busy  to  notice  them." 

I  praised  Mr.  Rlchter  because  his  work 
deserved  praise.  He  has  been  outstanding 
in  hie  work  In  Washington  for  labor  And 
as  a  labor  representative  he  has  also  worked 
with  those  of  us  who  have  fought  for  the 
general  welfare.  I  refer  to  his  able  fight  for 
price  control,  FBPC,  ss  well  as  strictly  labor 
measures. 

In  fairness  tr.  Mr.  Rlchter.  whose  character 
and  reliability  was  attacked  by  your  Blair 
Moody,  I  hope  you  will  print  this  letter. 

CRASLza  R.  Savaci. 


There  Are  Four  Diverse  Intvcsts  G>ii- 
cemed  With  the  Use  and  Value  of  Silver 
Money — Which  of  These  Are  Entitled 
to  the  Snpport  of  Congress? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  njAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
much  confu.sion  and  lack  of  understand- 
ing concerning  the  nature  and  character 
of  our  money,  and  use  of  the  money 
metals  In  our  monetary  system  due  to 
the  long-sustained  campaign  of  selfish 
interests  here  and  throughout  the  world 
to  discredit  silver  and  substitute  an  in- 
terest-yielding managed  paper  currency 
system  for  the  soimd  redeemable  cur- 
rency based  on  the  ase  of  the  money 
metals— gold  and  silver.  This  subject  is 
discussed  in  detail  In  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters with  the  managing  secretary  of  the 
Economists'  National  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy,  inserted  here  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
Economists'  National  Conicmra 

ON  MONrrABT  POUCT, 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1946. 
Hon.  CoMFTON  I.  Whtts, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deas  REPaEsiNTATivK  WHTfE:  The  following 
appeared   in   the  CoNoaassioNAL  Recoko  of 
February  26,  page  1685: 

"1ft-.  Whits.  Does  the  gentleman  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  if  restrictions  were  off 
sUver  today,  sUver  wotild  go  much  higher 
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than  lU  monetary  value  In  the  United  States 
and  that  It  la  now  higher  In  many  parts  of 
the  world?" 

I  smiled  as  I  read  that.  Do  you  recall  that 
at  one  of  our  luncheons  In  the  House  Res- 
taurant I  asked  you  why  It  would  not  be 
better  for  you  sUvpr  people  to  let  the  normal 
open  market  determine  the  prices  of  silver? 
I  said  that  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
the  price  rise  above  the  subsidy  price  In 
time  I  recall  asking  you  specifically  how 
you  knew  it  might  not  rise  as  I  suggested  it 
very  well  could. 

You  got  your  subsidy,  and  now  I  hope  you 
have  to  live  with  it.  That  doM  not  mean 
that  I  do  not  think  the  natural  market  price 
Is  not  the  proper  one:  quite  the  contrary  Is 
the  case  Eut  I  do  like  to  see  you  people 
pay  for  your  foolishness  once  in  a  while,  at 
least.  Tou  sllverites  would  have  been  much 
better  olf  had  you  employed  me  as  your 
adviser  and  had  you  followed  my  advice. 

Now  that  you  and  your  silver-subsidy  as- 
sociates have  fought  so  hard  for  this  sub- 
sidy price  and  against  a  natural  market  price, 
why  don't  you  arrange  to  send  me  out  to  your 
home  territory  to  explain  the  part  you  played 
in  the  present  situation?  I  need  rest  and 
relaxation.  Part  of  my  tiredness  is  due  to  the 
necessity  of  having  to  be  on  the  watch  con- 
stantly for  machinations  on  the  part  of  you 
antlnatural  market  price  sllverites.  You 
really  owe  me  a  rest  and  should  in  some  way 
pay  for  failure  to  take  my  advice.  Further- 
more, I  would  guarantee  to  do  a  swell  Job 
In  explaining  to  your  constituents  just  how 
you  fought  for  the  present  silver-subsidy 
price.    I  should  enjoy  doing  that. 

I  have  been  hoarding  as  a  special  treasure 
the  3-ounce  silver  bar  that  you  kindly  gave 
me:  and,  while  one  should  not  look  a  gilt 
horse  In  the  mouth,  I  do  realize  that  in  the 
face  of  the  Treasury  subsidy  price  for  which 
you  fought  the  bar  is  not  worth  as  much  as 
It  would  have  been  had  you  permitted  the 
market  price  to  prevail. 

All  this  should  provide  a  good  lesson  to 
you  people.  But  It  won't.  I  know  what  you 
will  try  to  do  next.  In  fact,  I  notice  that  you 
already  are  trying  it— trying  to  get  a  sub- 
sidy above  the  market  price  so  that  you  can 
skin  the  poor  taxpayer  out  of  some  more  of 
his  hard-earned  cash. 

With  warmest  regards  and  all  good  wishes 
(except  on  this  silver-subsidy  business). 
Sincerely. 

WAtTKH  E.  Spahb. 


House  op  REPRisENTA-rma, 

Committee  on  Coinage. 

Weights,  and  Measures. 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  26,  1946. 
Mr.  Waltxh  E.  Spahr. 

Secretary -Treasurer,  Eccnomists'  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Monetary  Policy, 
Setc  Yprk.  S.  Y. 

Mt  De.\r  Mr  Spahr:  In  answering  your  let- 
ter, I  regret  the  circumstances  which  have 
occasioned  the  delay.  As  you  know,  our  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  sound  money  system  may  be 
compared  to  the  efforts  of  the  ministers  of 
the  various  rellgloiis  denominations;  we  are 
all  endeavoring  to  get  to  the  same  place  but 
are  following  devious  routes  to  get  there. 
The  reminder  in  your  letter  was  much  ap- 
preciated and  the  delay  in  answering  is  not 
due  to  lack  of  Interest  or  appreciation  but 
rather  a  lack  of  opportxmlty  to  do  Justice  to 
»  communication  from  an  esteemed  corre- 
spondent. 

As  a  basis  for  understanding  a  very  much 
misunderstood  subject;  I.  e..  money  and 
the  use  of  the  money  metals  as  a  mediiun 
of  exchange,  let  us  accept  the  old  truism: 
tJse  creates  demand,  and  demand  creates 
value,  Ik  fact  that  seems  to  have  been  under- 
stood by  the  founders  of  this  Government 
when  they  adopted  our  monetary  unit  and 
established    our   monetary   system   In    1792 


shortly  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Congress  established 
a  mint  and  made  416  grains  of  silver  and  27 
grains  of  gold  a  dollar.  The  dollar  was  made 
legal  tender  by  law  for  all  debts  and  due.  both 
public  and  private. 

By  this  act  both  gold  and  silver  became 
money  wherever   these  metals  ex'sted.    All 
the  owner  or  finder  of  either  of  these  metals 
had  to  do  was  to  get  ix>ssession  or  take  it  out 
of  the  ground  and  bring  It  to  the  mln'  for 
refining  and  coining  into  money.    The  owner 
could  then  spend  it  or  keep  It  as  he  pleased. 
-By  this  law  the  Government  made  gold  and 
sliver  everywhere  money.  Including  the  un- 
discovered gold  in  the  gravels  of  California. 
The  sliver  In  the  veins  In  mines  everywhere 
was  money  with   the  purchasing  power  of 
money.    If  a  meteor  composed  of  gold  or 
partly  of  gold  was  cast  off  the  sun  aind  could 
be  recovered  on  the  earth  the  gold  In  .hat 
meteor  vas  money  in  the  hands  of  the  finder. 
The  stamp  of  the  mint  simply  placed   the 
guaranty  of  fineness  and  quantity  on  that 
certain  amount  of  gold  which  already  had 
purchasing  power  on  earth  before  It  left  the 
sun.  If  man  could  only  get  his  hands  on  it. 

In  establishing  cur  first  monetary  system, 
the  founders  of  this  Government  were  wise 
in  providing  the  American  people  with  the 
kind  of  money  that  Increased  automatically 
to  stabilize  prices  and  Insure  the  integrity 
of  business  commitments.  This  result  was 
achieved  by  adopting  the  simple  plan  of 
monetizing  both  gold  and  silver  at  a  definite 
ratio.  The  production  of  both  these  metals 
by  the  miners  put  Into  circulation  a  volume 
of  money  which  met  the  requirements  of  eco- 
nomic law  and  thereby  created  a  monetary 
system  which  operated  to  maintain  stable 
prices  by  supplying  a  volume  of  money  which 
Increased  evenly  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  commerce. 

In  considering  the  financial  history  of  this 
country  with  the  record  of  booms  and  de- 
pressions, a  record  with  which  I  am  sure 
you  are  familiar,  we  find  that  it  has  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  gold  alone 
cannot  be  made  to  supply  the  necessary 
volume  of  money  that  will  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population  and  commerce. 
Now  with  silver  discarded,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  lock  up  gold  and  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  a  managed  currency  system 
which  is  Just  the  opposite  of  the  old  tried 
and  proven  bimetallic  money  system. 

A  managed  currency  system,  operated 
under  some  perfect  system  of  management, 
might  supply  the  Nation's  money  needs  if 
the  profit  motive  of  those  In  control  could 
be  eliminated  and  human  influences  could 
be  overcome.  Our  experience  with  a  man- 
aged currency  system  has  been  unfortunate. 
The  banking  structure  created  to  manage 
and  control  this  monetary  function  has  been 
compared  to  a  pump  which  has  lost  its  prime 
and  thereby  failed  to  supply  money  and 
credit  when  most  needed,  a  failure  that  had 
disastrous  effects  on  business  and  Industry  In 
this  country  This  failure  of  the  banks  to 
fimctlon  forced  the  Government  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  business  by  creating  a  new 
agency  that  put  the  Government  in  the 
financing  business  In  a  big  way  with  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

This  money  shortage  also  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  to  supplement 
the  RFC  financing  program  with  relief  appro- 
priations that  piled  up  a  n.'\tional  debt  of 
over  $62,000,000,000  before  the  Government 
undertook  to  finance  a  global  war. 

These  relief  appropriations  were  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Government's  efforts  to  prime 
the  so-called  financial  pump,  1.  e.,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banking  System,  a  banking  sys- 
tem on  which  the  Nation  had  to  depend  to 
supply  the  money  function  under  a  managed 
currency  system. 

What  the  silver  advcx:ate's  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  all  along  Is  to  increase  the  volume 


of  primary  money  by  Inducing  the  Govern- 
ment to  restore  one  of  the  money  metals, 
silver,  to  monetary  use;  silver,  which  is  one 
of  the  two  money  metals  which  was  estab- 
lished In  our  monetary  system  by  the  found- 
ers of  this  Government,  primary  money  that 
was  erroneously  discarded  due  to  the  Influ- 
ence of  selfish  interests  for  private  profit. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  were  ever  priced 
on  a  commodity  basis  by  the  Government  for 
use  as  money  until  the  Bland  silver  free  coin- 
age bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Allison  and  came  out  as  the  Bland- 
Allison  Act  m  1879.  This  law  authorized  the 
Treasury  to  buy  sliver  at  11  per  ounce. 
The  act  was  subsequently  changed  by  the 
passage  of  the  Sherman  Sliver  Purchasing 
Act  of  1690,  which  authorized  the  purchase 
of  an  Increased  amount  of  silver  at  the  same 
price.    This  act  was  repealed  In  1893. 

Without  going  Into  a  historic  review  of 
the  effects  of  the  natlohal  monetary  policy 
or  a  description  of  national  bank  currency  or 
the  Federal  Reserve  banking  system,  recent 
financial  experience  in  this  country  has  dem- 
onstrated the  insecurity  and  danger  of  a 
managed  currency  system.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System  for  creating  and  issuing  money 
has  very  aptly  been  compared  to  the  mecha- 
nism of  a  financial  pump.  It  appears  the 
Infiuences  responsible  for  the  recent  financial 
depression  caused  this  pump  to  lose  its  money 
prime  and  thereby  created  a  national  money 
and  credit  deficiency  with  disastrous  results 
to  business  and  Industry,  a  money  shortage 
that  the  minds  of  the  best  legislators,  as- 
sisted by  the  minds  of  the  best  economists, 
have  cooperated  in  a  valiant  but  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  retrieve. 

This  effort  was  directed  to  putting  enough 
Government  money  in  circulation  to  restore 
the  Federal  Reserve  banking  mechanism  to 
its  money -creating  and  supplying  function, 
an  effort  that  has  made  tremendous  drafts  on 
the  national  credit  by  way  of  Government 
appropriations.  This  deficiency  In  the  money 
and  credit  supply  was  only  relieved  by  the 
financing  expedients  adopted  as  a  result  of 
this  Nation  becoming  Involved  In  a  global 
war,  and  now  the  country's  financial  cup 
runneth  over. 

In  considering  our  efforts  to  restore  the  use 
of  silver  as  money  you  mistake  our  motives. 
What  we  seek  and  what  the  world  must  have. 
If  this  Nation  Is  to  maintain  a  stable  econ- 
omy, is  a  sufficient  supply  of  money  of  ulti- 
mate redemption,  money  having  a  recognized 
value  and  which  is  interchangeable  Interna- 
tionally; the  kind  of  money  that  will  be 
automatically  supplied  Into  the  channels  of 
trade  and  business  by  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  from  the  mines. 

Gold  alone  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
world's  money  needs  if  gold  could  be  had  in 
quantities  which  would  provide  the  money 
function.  Since  gold  alone  has  been  defi- 
nitely proven  Insufficient  it  Is  apparent  that 
If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  stable  monetary 
system,  we  must  go  back  and  add  sliver  on 
the  same  basis  and  in  the  same  way  gold 
and  silver  were  used  in  our  monetary  system 
up  to  the  time  silver  was  demonetized  and 
discarded  at  the  Instance  cf  certain  financial 
interests  for  their  personal  gain. 

In  considering  the  financial  developments 
responsible  for  the  recent  depression,  did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  how  much  of  the  loss  of 
business  and  property  value  in  this  country 
could  have  been  prevented  If  President  Hoo- 
ver and  his  administration  had  stepped  in 
and  stabilized  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
oriental  customers  by  supporting  the  price  of 
sliver,  when  the  British  was  depressing  lt3 
valuo  in  their  maneuver  to  recapture  English 
foreign  trade  and  English  international 
banking  control. 

Naturally  you  won't  agree  to  this  fact, 
demonstrated  in  recent  financial  history,  be- 
cause you  have  a  point  to  make  in  support  of 
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your  precious  but  unworkable  managed  cur- 
rency system.  However,  any  student  of 
financial  history  of  recent  years  will  not  have 
far  to  look  to  find  the  factors  which  caused 
the  depression  and  the  resulting  financial 
loss  to  the  American  people,  and  the  res- 
son  for  your  difficulty  in  attempting  to  prime 
the  financial  pump  which  is  one  way  of  de- 
scribing the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
sacred  cow  of  banking  with  the  difference 
that  cows  are  supposed  to  give  milk  and  in 
that  day  the  Federal  Reserve  could  not  be 
managed  so  as  to  give  milk  to  Its  owners 
much  less  supply  the  financial  liquid  that 
floated  the  business  of  this  country:  hence 
the  necessity  for  creating  the  RFC. 

Contrary  to  your  estimation,  our  efforts 
to  Increase  the  price  of  silver  are  a  part  of 
the  plan  that  Is  being  followed  to  restore 
silver  to  its  original  place  in  our  monetary 
system  and  is  only  a  step  toward  what  must 
Inevitably  come — remunetlzatlon  of  the 
metal  here  and  throughout  the  world. 

My  chief  Interest  in  silver  goes  to  the  bene- 
fit the  American  people  will  derive  from  the 
establishment  of  a  sound,  adequate,  workable 
money  system  based  on  the  use  of  both  the 
money  metals  gold  and  silver,  rather  than 
to  the  small  profit  to  be  derived  by  a  little 
group  of  silver-mine  operators  and  their  em- 
ployed personnel. 

There  appears  to  be  four  separate  interests 
concerned  with  the  use  of  silver  money. 
First,  the  one  with  which  you  are  concerned. 
These  are  the  least  important  In  the  re- 
monetlzatlon  issue,  the  silver  producers. 
Their  profits  weigh  eo  lightly  as  to  be  negli- 
gible In  the  scale  of  the  real  benefits  that 
will  accrue  to  the  American  people.  Second, 
the  group  I  oppose.  The  bankers  with  their 
money  creating  privileges  and  their  finan- 
cial control  of  business,  a  control  that  will 
be  strengthened  by  keeping  interest-free  ell- 
ver  money  out  of  circulation  and  out  of  com- 
petition with  their  interest-yielding  man- 
aged-paper currency.  Third,  the  manufac- 
turers. Jewelers,  and  fabricators  that  buy 
silver  bullion  to  manufacture  and  sell  for  a 
profit.  This  class  Is  Interested  In  cheap  sil- 
ver bullion  and  high  prices  for  their  manu- 
factured silver  products.  Fourth,  the  moet 
Important  of  all.  the  group  that  you  and  I 
should  patriotically  get  squarely  behind — 
the  great  American  public,  who  have  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  la'^e  by  the 
restoration  of  the  use  of  silver  as  money  by 
the  remonetlzatlon  of  the  metal  so  that  sil- 
ver may  come  to  the  assistance  of  gold  as 
money  of  ultimate  redemption  and  interna- 
tional value. 

Financial  history  presents  the  record  of  a 
plan  that  worked  successfully  to  provide  the 
group  of  nations  comprising  the  Latin  Union 
with  a  sound  and  stable  money  system  for 
use  In  both  domestic  and  International  ex- 
change when  the  coinage  of  the  contracting 
nations,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Swit- 
zerland united  to  standardize  their  gold  and 
sliver  coin  as  to  weight,  size,  fineness  and 
value,  and  made  their  coinage  Interchange- 
able Internationally.  Why  must  we  risk  our 
financial  security  by  further  experimenting 
with  complicated  credit  paper  schemes  such 
as  Bretton  Woods  when  a  sure  and  simple 
way  is  already  provided  by  the  law  enacted 
in  our  Federal  Statutes  in  Section  311  of  the 
United  States  Revised  Code,  which  provides: 

"Section  311.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  pcUcy  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard 
money  and  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  into 
money  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchangeable 
value,  such  equality  to  be  secured  throxigh 
international  agreement,  or  by  such  safe- 
guards of  legislation  as  will  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  parity  iu  value  of  the  coins 
of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of 
every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and 
In  the  payment  of  debts  And  It  Is  hereby 
further  declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 


ernment should  be  steadily  directed  to  the 
establtehment  of  such  a  safe  system  of  bi- 
metallism as  will  maintain  at  all  times  the 
equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  ISKMd 
by  the  United  States,  in  the  markets  and 
in  the  payment  of  debU  (Not.  1,  1883.  ch.  8. 
as  SUt.  4)." 

Whether  you  agree  or  not.  the  profits  to 
be  gained  by  the  silver  producers  by  the 
remonetlzatlon  of  silver  will  be  small  in 
comparison  with  the  profits  that  will  accrue 
to  the  American  people  and  the  whole  world 
by  restoring  silver  as  money  In  the  plan  to 
establish  a  stable,  adequate,  workable  money 
system  by  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as 
money.  This  plan,  it  appears  from  our  mon- 
etary experience,  is  the  only  one  we  can  adopt 
to  maintain  suble  prices  and  permanent 
prosperity. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoMPTON  I.  Wnrrc, 
Member  of  CongreiM. 


The  Plain  Duty  of  the  Republican  Party 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NXW  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  re- 
maiks  of  Hon.  William  S.  Bennet  at  the 
John  Hay  Republican  Club  April  11. 1946. 
entitled  "The  Plain  Duty  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party": 

In  June  1945  I  had  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing this  club,  which  some  time  ago  honored 
me  by  electing  me  an  honorary  member,  and 
which  is  located  in  the  assembly  district  of 
which  my  old  and  good  friend,  Peter  W. 
Wynne,  is  the  leader.  On  that  occasion  I 
spoke,  as  I  wished  to  do,  on  national  issues. 
Tonight  I  am  speaking  on  the  plain  duty  of 
the  Republican  Party.  I  shall  endeavor,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  avoid  repeating  anything  I 
said  last  year,  but  some  repetition  will  ba 
unavoidable. 

The  Republican  Party  has  never  been 
without  a  program.  The  Republican  Party  is 
the  older  of  the  two  major  parties.  Its 
name  in  connection  with  a  party  dates  from 
llay  13,  1892  when  Thonuis  Jefferson  wrote 
his  well-known  letter  to  President  Washing- 
ton describing  himself  and  his  associates  as 
"Rapubllcan-Federalists, "  a  term  which  he 
shortened  in  his  first  inaugural  to  "Repub- 
lican." Dtiring  his  entire  lifetime  he  so  de- 
scribed himself  and  on  one  occasion  when 
the  followers  of  Alexander  Hamilton  at- 
tempted to  force  him  to  describe  himself  as 
a  Democrat  he  successfully  resisted  their 
effort.  The  name,  of  course,  appealed  to 
Jefferson  because  ovur  form  of  government  Is 
republican  and  so  was  that  of  France, 
towards  which  country  he  was  at  all  times 
friendly.  ^ 

There  was  rivalry  between  John  Qulncy 
Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson  in  1824  when 
four  candidates,  Jackson.  Adams,  Clay,  and 
Crawford,  all  holding  office  as  Republicans. 
all  ran  for  the  Presidency.  None  received 
a  majority  and  the  election  devolved,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution,  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  chose  Adams. 
In  the  election  of  1828  Adams  described  him- 
self as  a  National  Republican  and  Jackson 
was  described  by  one  part  of  his  following 
as  a  Republican  and  by  another,  including 
Tammany  Hall  and  certain  voters  in  New 


York.  Pennsylvania,  and  amith  Carolina,  m 
a  Democrat.  In  the  Presidential  electlocM 
from  1840  to  1852  the  National  Republicans 
took  the  name  Whigs,  reorganising  the  party 
in  1856  under  its  own  nam*  of  Republlean 
and  continuing  under  that  name  ever  sUmm. 

Democrats  commonly  Ig&ore  the  long  and 
tueful  Republican  history  prior  to  1883. 
However,  tlie  Democrats  in  the  only  pub- 
lished statement  I  hav«  ever  seen.  ttM  lirteC 
history  of  their  party,  written  by  Frank  R. 
Kent  and  appearing  in  the  Eucyctopcdia 
Brltannlca,  simply  say: 

"Its  orlglnsl  name  was  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  day  of  its  birth  has  t>een  fixed 
as  May  IS.  1703." 

Also  footnote  to  list  of  Presidents  after 
"Democrau"  popularly  called  "Republicans" 
up  to  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Of  course,  this  Is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facu.  but  there  Is  nothing  that  anyone 
can  do  about  it.  Besides  it  was  a  long  time 
ago  and  while  the  record  of  the  Republican 
Party  has  always  t>een  highly  creditable  and 
one  of  which  they  can  be  proud,  what  the 
people  are  Interested  in  now.  naturally,  is 
what  the  Republicans  say  they  will  do  and 
what  the  people  believe  they  can  do  and  will 
do  in  the  future.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, the  fact  of  their  long  and  highly  suc- 
cessful record  as  a  party  is  an  element  to  be 
considered  in  the  party's  favor. 

A  party  program  divides  itself  into  two 
parts:  foreign  policy  and  domestic  affairs: 
and  foreign  policies,  which  I  shall  consider 
first,  also  falls  into  two  subdivisions:  (1) 
long-range,  permanent  policies:  (2)  partic- 
ular policies  in  relation  to  different  countries 
and  different  situations.  It  Is  always  amaz- 
ing to  me  that  Americans  generally  do  not 
recogniEe  how  successful  American  diplomacy 
has  usually  been;  how  superior  it  is  to  Euro- 
pean diplomacy,  and  the  reasons.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  reasons  first.  American  diplomacy 
has  the  better  foundations.  Our  country  wss 
to  a  large  degree  settled  by  people  who  came 
here  seeking  greater  freedom  of  religion.  The 
Pilgrims  and  the  Piu-itans  in  New  England, 
the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Catho- 
lics in  Marylsnd  and  the  French  Huguenots, 
all  came  to  this  country  because  of  religious 
persecutions  which  they  had  undergone  in 
Europe  at  different  times  and  places.  A 
citizenry  of  men  and  women  seeking  religious 
freedom,  even  though  from  different  view- 
points, is  a  good  foundation  on  which  to 
build  any  country.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  tradition  of  complete  religious  freedom 
was  Introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Catholics  in  Maryland,  although  the  Quakers 
established  it  later  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the 
same  tradition  did  not  prevail  in  New  Eng- 
land in  the  early  days  and  neither  did  It 
wholly  in  New  York,  where  the  Quakers, 
at  least,  were  subject  to  persecution.  New 
York  had  its  religious  basis  in  the  Dutch 
and  in  the  Huguenots  who  first  came  to 
New  York  by  way  of  Holland. 

It  became  necessary  at  a  very  early  date 
for  various  of  the  northern  colonies  to  send 
diplomatic  representatives  whose  official  title 
was  "agent"  to  England  for  the  reason  that 
the  London  merchants — then  as  st:ll,  held, 
courageous,  enterprising,  and  aggressive- 
thought  it  in  accordance  with  seventeenth 
century  business  principles  to  stifle-  every- 
thing in  any  of  the  colonies  which  inter- 
fered in  any  way  with  the  success  of  any 
enterprise  fostered  by  a  London  merchant 
and  to  encourage  only  those  things  in  the 
colonies  which  would  result  in  advantage 
to  London  merchants.  This  is  not  an  idle 
statement.  In  a  book  published  in  London 
by  Mr.  Joshua  Gee  in  1729  and  reprinted  In 
1767  he  warned  in  the  1767  edition  that  the 
recourse  of  the  colonists  to  their  own  prod- 
ucts which  they  manufactured,  was  a  thing 
of  great  consequence  to  Oreat  Britain  and 
should  t>e  guarded  against,  and  in  a  book 
Which  I  hold  in  mj  hand,  printed  in  Iinndon 
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In  the  year  1687  and  which  In  accordance 
with  English  law  had  to  be  submitted  to 
Government  authorities  before  It  could  be 
printed,  I  read  the  following: 

"The  vast  returns  which  the  merchants  of 
London  and  other  parts  of  His  Majesty's  do- 
minions made  from  those  ports  are  a  suffi- 
cient encouragement  for  any  that  would 
study  the  Improvement  of  his  fortunes  to 
look  Into  the  advantages  of  that  extensive 
traffic  which  those  regions  produce." 

Consequently,  the  colonies  to  get  all  the 
rights  that  they  could  for  their  enterprises, 
both  agricultural  and  otherwise,  were  obliged 
to  send  accredited  agents  to  present  their 
views  before  the  British  Parliament. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  the  agents 
sent    by    the    SUte   of    Pennsylvania    on    a 
mission  of  this  character,  in  which  service 
he    was   trained    for   the    highly    successful 
work  that  he  later  did   as  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  Continental  Congress  at  the 
Court  of  the  King  of  France.     It  should  be 
noted  that  It  was  highly  beneficial  that  our 
first  diplomatic  service  did  not  require  those 
agents  to  plot,  connive  or  scheme   against 
any   other  country;    to   Interest   themselves 
to  the  disadvantage  of  any   country  or  to 
consider   any   question    relative   to   military 
power.     European     diplomacy,     which     was 
much  older  In  Europe  as  a  profession,  had 
no  such  creditable  foundation.    The  nations 
of  Europe  were  almost  constantly  engaged 
In   bitter  wars.     They  had  a  bad  record  as 
to  keeping  treaties,  and  the  promises  even 
of  the  most  prominent  men  were  frequently 
broken,  and  what  were  apparently  the  most 
sacred  friendships  and  alliances  constantly 
subjected  to  betrayal  and  deceit.     Many  of 
the   Instances   of   ill-feeling   between   Euro- 
pean   nations    which    are   still    reflected    in 
present-day  acts  antedated  by  centuries  the 
settlement  of  America. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  that 
led  George  Washington  to  say  in  his  fare- 
well address: 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  In  re- 
gard to  foreign  nations.  Is,  in  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them 
as  little  political  connections  as  possible. 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which 
are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence,  therefore.  It  must  be  unwise  in  us  to 
Implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties  In  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her 
friendships,  or  enmities." 

As  to  success,  the  record  of  American 
diplomacy  Is  scr  superior  to  that  of  European 
diplomacy  that  no  real  comparison  exists. 
V/hat  has  European  diplomacy  to  boast  of? 
The  record  speaks  for  itself  and  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  repeat.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
record  is  highly  creditable.  Franklin  at  the 
French  court  ^us  notably  successful.  When 
the  South  American  countries  revolted 
against  Spain  In  1821  and  set  up  separate 
governments,  mainly  republics,  cur  country, 
although  Spain  at  that  time  was  a  strong 
nation,  promptly  recognized  all  of  these 
governments  and  President  Monroe  promul- 
gated the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  is  In  sub- 
stance that  no  European  country  can  en- 
force any  claim  or  right  against  any  country 
In  ihe  Western  Hemisphere  by  acquiring  sov- 
ereignty over  any  portion  of  its  soil.  When 
Prance  attempted  to  take  over  Mexico 
through  Emperor  Maximilian,  our  country 
acting  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  brought 
about  the  Emperor's  downfall.  When  Eng- 
land, during  the  administration  of  Orover 
Cleveland,  threatened  to  take  over  a  portion 
of  the  territory  of  Venezuela  '^  a  dispute 
over  Indebtedness,  President  Cleveland  In- 
voked the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  told  England 
that  any  attempt  against  Venezuela  in  op- 
position to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  unfriendly  act,  and  England 
dropped  the  effort. 


In  our  relations  with  Canada  the  Joint 
agreement  between  that  country  and  our- 
selves Is  such  that  on  the  3,000-mlle-long 
boundary  between  the  two  countries  there  Is 
no*;  a  single  fort,  and  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
forming  a  large  portion  of  the  boundary, 
there  are  only  one  or  two  treaty  ships  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 
The  situation  between  ourselves  and  Mexico 
Is  almost  equally  good,  although  we  have  had 
to  erect  some  defenses  against  Indian  raids 
from  the  south. 

*Ve  also  have  the  Pan  American  Union, 
organized  In  1889  by  Secretary  James  G. 
31alne  and  housed  in  ^  building  In  Wash- 
ington, to  the  erection  of  which  an  American 
citizen.  Andrew  Carnegie,  contributed  $850,- 
000.  the  remaining  $250.oro  being  contributed 
by  the  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
including  ourselves.  This  organization,  orig- 
inally named  the  Internationrl  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  was,  upon  the  initiative 
of  Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  o'  State,  reor- 
ganized in  1907  by  action  of  the  Third  Pen 
American  Conference  held  In  Rio  de  Janlero 
In  1906.  At  the  fourth  conference  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  In  1910  Its  nam-  was  changed 
to  the  present  name.  Pan  American  Union, 
the  functions  of  which  *ere  considerably 
enlarged  at  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  conferences  held,  respectively,  in  Chile 
In  1923.  Cuba  in  1928,  Uruguay  in  1933,  and 
Peru  In  1938.  Secretary  Root  ttended  the 
fourth  conference  at  Rio  de  Janlero  and  in 
connection  with  it  visited  all  the  principal 
countries  of  South  America.  President  Hoo- 
ver, between  the  time  of  his  election  In  1928 
and  his  Inauguration,  visited  th  principal 
South  American  countries.  Secretary  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  by  patient,  perclstent,  homespun 
work,  brought  about  the  sfttlement  of  the 
ugly  Tacna-Arlca  dispute  which  threatened 
the  peace  of  South  America.  President 
Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hull,  and  Under  Secre- 
tary Welles  built  on  this  strong  foundation. 
It  li  questionable  whether  describing  this 
long-time  proper  policy,  which  they  contin- 
ued, as  the  good-neighbor  policy  was  really 
helpful.  For  obvious  reasons.  It  had  more 
of  an  appeal  In  the  United  States  than  In 
South  America.  However,  our  long-standing 
policy  and  the  efforts  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration did  prevent  any  of  the  South 
American  Republics  from  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  Nails. 

In  China  we  have  the  John  Hay  open-door 
policy  and  the  return  of  the  Boxer  Indemni- 
ties to  our  credit  and,  nost  outstanding  of 
all,  -he  firm  stand  <  <"  President  Hoover  and 
Secretary  Stlmson  In  1931  against  the  recog- 
nition of  the  acquisition  of  Japanese  sover- 
eignty over  Manchuria^  Had  England  and 
Franv.e  acceded  to  Secretary  Stlmson'."  re- 
quest to  join  our  country  In  this  policy  of 
opposing  Japanese  acquisition  of  Manchuria, 
World  War  II  might  not  have  occurred.  It  is, 
of  course,  too  well  known  to  discuss  that  In 
Europe  the  acts  and  omissions  of  both  Eng- 
land and  France  in  relation  to  Hitler's  early 
aggressions  and  at  a  time  when  they  could 
have  eliminated  him,  permitted  World  War 
II  to  become  possible. 

An  analysis  of  the  policy  built  up  by  the 
strong  men  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and 
Secretaries  of  State,  discloses  that  the  uni- 
form, long-rangt  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  always  been  a  sincere  and  con- 
sistent one.  First,  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  citizens 
traveling  or  located  abroad;  second,  to  put  it 
simply,  the  Golden  "^ule  to  all  nations,  that 
is.  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you."  with  the  addition  that 
we  expect  c  hers  as  well  as  ourselves  to  live 
up  to  the  same  rule  and  when  they  do  not 
we  voice  a  protest  or  take  such  other  meas- 
ures as  we  deem  best.  This  Is  all  the  policy 
that  a  country  of  our  size  and  resources 
needs. 

The  only  outstanding  speech  that  has  been 
made  lu  the  American  Congress  In  recent 


years  In  relation  to  our  foreign  policy,  or  at 
least  the  only  one  that  struck  an  almost 
unanimously  responsive  chord,  was  that  of 
Senator  Vandenberg  In  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  1945.  and  a  careful  reading  of  that 
speech  will  show  that  it  Is  based  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  two  principles  which  I  have 
stated.  In  fact,  It  would  be  almost  Impos- 
sible for  our  Nation  to  adopt  any  other  rules 
and  remain  true  to  Its  traditions.  Under  the 
first  rule  we  fought  the  Barbary  pirates  In 
our  early  days,  something  for  which  I  found 
on  a  recent  visit  to  London  our  country  Is 
still  respected,  and  under  the  same  rule 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  cabled  the 
ruler  of  a  Mediterranean  state:  "Perdlcarls 
alive  or  Rasul  dead."  Perdlcarls  was  a  natu- 
ralized American  citizen  of  Greek  birth  and 
Rasul  was  a  bandit  who  was  holding  him  for 
ransom.  Needless  to  say,  Perdlcarls  was 
promptly  delivered  to  an  American  consul 
safe  and  sound  So  far  as  has  come  to  my 
personal  notice  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration endeavored  to  live  up  to  this 
rule,  that  Is,  they  endeavored  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  citizens 
everywhere  and  in  very  dangerous  times  and 
situations.  I  read  with  regret  In  the  news- 
papers the  other  day  a  statement  of  a  well- 
known  and  widely  read  columnist  to  the  ef- 
fect that  under  the  present  administration 
an  American  woman  born  in  Cincinnati  is 
being  permitted  to  be  held  In  slavery  some- 
where in  Russia.  I  hope  that  this  statement 
will  be  promptly  investigated  and  if  the 
American  citizen  Is  so  being  held  that  steps 
will  be  taken  for  her  release. 

As  to  short-range  and  current  policies,  no 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  asked  to  state 
from  day  to  day  what  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Is  as  to  such  matters  outside  of  the 
general  principles  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  In  a  matter  like  the  Palestine  sit- 
uation, for  example.  President  Truman  has 
made  a  very  proper  request  for  the  Immedi- 
ate admission  of  100.000  displaced  persons 
from  camps  in  Europe  to  Palestine  to  the 
extent  that  such  persons  wish  to  go  to 
Palestine. 

A  Joint  committee  of  Englishmen  and 
Americans  Is  Investigating  the  situation.  To 
some  extent,  of  course,  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  British  Foreign  Office  are  being 
consulted,  and  In  all  probability  the  foreign 
offices  of  other  countries.  If  Secretary 
Byrnes  should  start  in  to  make  public  every- 
thing these  foreign  governments  say  to  him 
they  would  stop  saying  anything  and  thus 
make  It  difficult  to  work  out  a  proper  solu- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  Important  problems 
now  under  consideration  Of  course,  all  of 
us  would  naturally  like  to  know  everything 
that  Is  going  on.  but  even  more  than  that, 
what  we  want  is  favorable  results,  and  if  in 
the  opinion  of  our  Secretary  of  State  pend- 
ing matters  ought  not  to  be  divulged  or  dis- 
cussed we  have  to  abide  by  his  Judgment  and 
hope  for  the  best.  Back-seat  driving  by 
140.000.000  people  In  connection  /with  for- 
eign affairs  would  probably  not  be  very  help- 
ful. 

The  fact  that  from  one  Presidential  elec- 
tion until  the  next  we  are  so  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  appointees  of  the  President  most 
Recently  elected  ought  to  make  us  extremely 
careful  who  we  elect  as  both  President  and 
Vice  President.  The  same  thing  Is  true,  of 
course,  as  to  congressional  elections,  differ- 
ing only  In  degree  and  in  diffusion  of  au- 
thority. 

Now,  as  to  domestic  policies  and  the  Im- 
mediate task  of  the  Republican  Party.  There 
has  been  so  little  discussion  in  recent  years 
as  to  the  form  of  our  government  and  what 
It  should  do  and  the  regard  which  we  ought 
to  pay  to  the  United  States  of  America  that 
it  Is  necessary  before  discussing  specific 
things  to  devote  a  little  time  to  the  extent  to 
which  government  is  he'pful,  the  basis  of  ovir 
form  of  government,  and  what  are  issues. 

Our  Government  is.  of  course,  a  democracy 
because  any  form  of  government  In  which 


the  people  govern  themselves  Is  a  democracy, 
but  specifically.  It  is  a  republic  In  that  the 
pec^le  govern  themselves  tbro\igh  represen- 
tatives elected  to  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Government.  The  Judi- 
cial branch,  appointed  by  the  Executive  and 
confirmed  by  one  branch  of  the  legislative.  In 
maintained  for  two  purposes:  (1)  to  protect 
the  people  against  unconstitutional  acts  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  depmrtments, 
ant'  (2)  to  afford  a  forum  of  the  trial  of  such 
actions  and  proceedings  as  to  which  Juris- 
diction Is  conferred  on  the  courts  by  the 
Congress.  There  are,  In  addition,  a  few  mat- 
ters In  which  the  Constitution  Itself  confeis 
original  Jurlpdictlon  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  In  his  first  Inaugural,  after 
our  Government  had  been  In  operation  12 
years,  said  that  our  republican  form  c*  gov- 
ernment was  the  strongest  on  earth,  and 
time  has  demonstrated  that  he  was  correct. 
There  Is  no  stronger  Government  on  earth 
today  than  ours.  Government  to  be  strong 
must  exercise  limited  authority,  because  In 
any  democracy  the  more  that  there  is  left 
for  the  people  to  do  for  themselves  the  better 
they  will  be  governed,  and.  as  to  local  mat- 
ters, the  more  that  Is  left  to  local  authority 
the  better  the  government.  We  have  had  a 
long  fight  in  New  York  for  home  rule  for 
cities  and  have  gained  a  very  large  degree 
of  home  rule,  poeslbly  all  that  cities,  as  cre- 
ations of  the  State,  are  entitled  to. 

As  to  matters  which  the  State  can  best 
handle,  those  matters  should  be  left  to  the 
State.  We  are  having  an  Illustration  now 
ot  the  wisdom  of  this  idea  in  the  tremendous 
degree  of  progress  which  our  State,  through 
the  foresight,  ability,  and  courage  of  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  and  of  the  Republican  legis- 
latures, has  made  possible.  In  all  probabSllty 
In  connection  with  every  postwar  problem. 
Including  housing,  our  State  Is  further  ad- 
vanced than  any  other  1  of  the  48  States, 
and  none  of  this  advance  would  have  been 
possible  If  it  had  been  left  to  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  necessarily  would 
have  had  to  act  to  meet  the  varying  needs 
of  48  widely  different  States. 

As  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
powers  which  It  should  exercise,  Montes- 
quieu, the  great  French  student,  said  200 
years  ago  "that  country  Is  the  best  govern- 
ment which  is  the  least  governed."  This 
view  was  also  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Is  stated  In  his  first  Inaugural  as  follows: 

"A  wise  and  frugal  government  which 
shall  re«:train  men  from  Injuring  one  an- 
other, shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to 
regulate  their  own  pursuit*  of  industry  and 
Improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  It  has  earned. 
This  Is  the  sum  of  good  government." 

A  government  which  attempts  to  go  much 
further  gets  Into  trouble  from  the  mere  sl^e 
of  the  task.  Jefferson  also  said  In  substance 
In  connection  with  agriculture  that  If  the 
farmers  waited  for  advice  from  Washington 
as  to  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap  there 
would  be  no  crops.  Some  very  excellent  ad- 
vice does  come  to  farmers,  but  other  advice, 
such  as  to  killing  their  little  pigs,  to  grow 
certain  crop>s  and  not  to  grow  other  crops 
has  almost  Invariably  been  disastrous  to  the 
farmers.  One  of  the  basic  reasons  why  there 
Is  so  much  criticism  of  OPA  is  that  It  is  ut- 
terly Impossible  for  OPA  to  handle  wisely  all 
that  it  Is  attempting  to  do  In  the  matter  of 
price  control.  In  addition,  we  have  learned 
In  300  years  of  experience  on  this  continent 
that  power  has  an  unvarying  tendency  to 
attempt  to  Increase  Itself,  a  tendency  which 
has  had  to  be  fought  against  during  the  en- 
tire existence  of  our  Republic. 

As  government  should  be  administered 
within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible  and  with 
as  little  Interference  aa  may  be  with  the 
ordinary  everyday  life  and  business  of  the 
citizen,  It  follows  that  there  are  very  few  real 
national  Issues.  Lincoln,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Illinois  Leglslatiur  at  the  age  of  23,  stated 


his  national  political  platform.  He  advo- 
cated a  national  bank.  Internal  Improvement, 
and  a  high  protective  tariff.  It  will  be  noted 
that  all  of  these  were  truly  national  ques- 
tions, none  of  which  could  be  handled  by  a 
SUte.  Parties  ought  to  stick  to  national 
lasues. 

For  example,  we  are  asked  at  times  what 
Is  a  correct  national  labor  policy.  There  is 
no  national  labor  policy  and  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  national  labor  policy.  Ours  is 
not  a  class  country  and  there  are  a  thousand 
different  questions  in  which  industry,  em- 
ployers, and  employees  are  Interested  which 
can  be  properly  settled  only  by  the  Industry 
or  the  employers  and  the  employees  con- 
cerned. We  have  recently  had  lUiutratton  of 
the  danger  of  Government  attempting  to 
settle  such  matters.  The  OPA  fixes  the 
manufacturer's  sales  price;  Secretary  Wallace, 
with  no  basis  whatever  for  his  figures,  states 
an  amount  that  a  particular  Industry,  and 
in  fact  Industry  generally,  could  increase 
wages  without  increasing  prices.  The 
Pre<>ident'6  price-fixing  board,  assuming 
these  figures  to  be  correct,  based  a  finding 
on  them.  Neither  the  employers  nor  the 
employees  had  any  way  of  checking  the 
flgiu-es  as  to  the  futvu-e.  But  Secretary  Wal- 
lace's statement  held  up  the  settlement  of 
strikes  in  two  Important  Industries  for 
weeks,  and  In  one  Instance  months.  It 
eliminated,  as  far  as  wages  were  concerned, 
collective  bargaining  in  those  industries  be- 
cause with  the  manufacturer's  price  fixed  by 
the  OPA  and  the  amount  that  the  manu- 
facturer could  Increase  wages  asserted  by  the 
President's  fact-finding  board  and  accepted 
by  the  employees  as  correct,  there  was  noth- 
ing left  to  bargain  about  except  conditions 
of  employment.  Now  that  those  two  major 
strikes  have  been  settled.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Schwellenbach  states  what  Is  correct  and 
which  everybody  knew,  that  after  these  in- 
dustries have  had  a  year's  experience  under 
the  new  wages  they  will  know  what  wages 
really  ought  to  be. 

Tills  brings  me  to  the  matters  on  which 
the  Elepublican  Party  ought  to  affirm  an  im- 
mediate stand: 

1.  In  our  national  platform  of  1944  we 
stated  14  propositions  as  to  which  we 
would  eniict  legislation  If  we  were  put  In 
power.  From  1860  to  1932  our  party,  when 
in  power,  put  on  the  statute  books  legislation 
in  connection  with  every  platform  promise 
we  made  except  one.  That  one  was  anti- 
lynchlng  legislation  which  was  and  still  is 
blocked  by  a  combination  cf  Democratic 
Senators  in  the  Senate.  In  1896  we  promised 
immigration  restrictions,  meaning  as  every- 
one knew,  the  enactment  of  the  then  pend- 
ing literacy  test.  In  my  judgment  this  was  a 
foolish  promise  but  we  kept  it  as  far  as  we 
were  able.  We  went  right  from  the  conven- 
tion to  the  Congress,  which  was  Republcan 
in  both  branches,  and  passed  the  legislation, 
but  Grover  Cleveland,  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, on  the  last  day  of  his  term,  vetoed  It 
in  a  message  so  strong  and  convincing  that 
it  was  later  followed  by  both  Presidents 
Taft  and  Wilson.  However,  we  had  kept  our 
platform  pledge.  In  1917,  21  years  later. 
Congress  passed  the  literacy  test  ever  the 
second  veto  of  President  Wilson  and  in  prac- 
tice it  proved  worthless. 

2.  We  should  take  a  strong  and  uncom- 
promising position  In  upholding  the  United 
Nations  as  a  permanent  body.  There  are  two 
dangerous  schools  of  thought  In  the  world 
to  one  or  both  of  which  many  Republicans 
Incline.  The  first  is  a  trend  against  na- 
tionalism. No  good  American  ought  to  have 
any  sympathy  whatever  with  this  trend. 
Ever  since  the  Renaissance  nationalism  has  . 
been  the  creative  force  In  history.  It  has 
been  associated  with  every  struggle  any- 
where for  liberalism;  the  lever  of  attack 
against  political  autocracy  and  ecclesiastical 
reaction;  the.  weapon  of  small  peoples  against 
oppressors.    In  our  own  country,  cu;  Ttlr- 


teen  Independent  Colonic*  fotmd  progrw 
difficult  until  they  had  formed  themaelvea 
into  an  indestructible  union. 

There  are  many  specific  illustrations  of  th* 
beneficial  adherence  of  various  naUona  to 
nationalism.  Switzerland,  now  in  her  six 
hundred  and  fifty-fifth  y**r  as  a  liaUon; 
Norway,  which  not  so  long  ago  broke  away 
from  Sweden  in  the  belief  it  was  entitled 
to  a  national  existence  aa  Norway:  Sweden 
itself:  the  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America,  no  one  of  which  is  inclined  to  give 
up  Its  national  existence  and  all  of  which  In 
South  America  have  made  material  progres* 
since  their 'separation  from  Spain,  and  both 
Mexico  and  Central  America  are  on  a  higher 
level  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
not  each  made  attempts  toward  progreaa 
within  nationalistic  lines;  and  England, 
which  during  the  awful  horrors  of  the  recent 
war  sang  defiantly  "There  will  always  be  an 
England."  I  feel  no  shame  in  saving  that 
I  hope  there  will  always  be  a  United  State*; 
that  we  will  always  alng  the  Star -Spangled 
Banner  and  that  our  children  will  continue 
to  be  taught  In  the  public  schools  the  Ameri- 
can pledge: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  th* 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Re- 
public for  which  It  stands,  one  Nation  Indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Tet    there    are    those    who    want    us    to 
abandon  all  this  and  become  simply  a  mem- 
ber of  a  world  organization.    The  Republican 
Party  should  take  a  Arm  and  emphatic  stand 
against  this. 

Another  branch  of  the  same  thought  Is 
that  the  United  Nations  should  be  turned 
Into  a  congress  of  world  nations.  The  leader 
of  this  thought  Is  none  other  than  the  for- 
eign secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Ernest 
Bevln.  The  Idea  of  a  government  embracing 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  entire  world  is 
simply  ridiculous.  A  moment's  thought  will 
indicate  that  the  government  of  such  a  world 
body  would  have  to  be  a  dictatorship.  It 
wou'd  be  Impossible  to  elect  a  legislative 
branch.  Our  House  of  Representatives,  with 
435  Members  representing  a  much  more 
hcmcgeneous  constituency  than  a  world  con- 
gress possibly  could.  Is  unwieldy  If  th-tt 
is  true,  and  w*  know  It  Is,  what  would  the 
congress  of  a  world  nation  be?  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  In  opposing  this  idea  touched  on  an- 
other objection,  the  variance  In  education 
and  wealth  throi-.-jhout  the  world.  He  said: 
"He  (Stalin)  was  comparing  the  two  sys- 
tems In  eastern  Europe  and  In  A-slt.  where 
there  live  under  primitive  governments  In  a 
state  of  dire  poverty  with  massive  Illiteracy 
and  supcrstltutlon.  about  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race." 

TTiere  is  not  an  atnm  of  bigotry  or  Intoler- 
ance In  my  personal  make-up  but  when  re- 
turning soldiers  and  sailors  tell  me  of  kindly 
people  in  isolated  Islands  In  the  Pacific  whose 
necessary  clothing  consists  of  a  G  string,  who 
have  no  religion  but  superstition,  no  written 
language,  no  currency,  no  commerce  except 
barter  of  foodstuffs  with  neighboring  Islands. 
I  am.  with  no  feeling  In  connection  with 
them  except  kindness,  dead  set  against  put- 
ting my  Amerlcan-bom  and  educated  grand- 
children on  a  voting  equality  with  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  Nations, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  wisdom  of  61 
nations  which  met  at  San  Francisco,  repre- 
sents Just  about  the  basis  on  which  those 
nations  can  cooperate  to  maintain  peace. 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  Is  the  great 
goal.  It  Is  Infinitely  superior  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  was  a  failure,  and  Its  fram- 
ers  frankly  admit  that  they  have  drawn  les- 
sons not  only  from  the  good  points  of  the 
League,  but  from  its  mistakes  and  failures. 
The  nations  which  have  the  veto  power 
ought  to  hare  It.  An  organization  such  as 
the  United  Nations  consisting  of  small  as 
well  as  large  nations  ought  not  to  be  at  the 
mercy,  on  a  question  which  Involves  world 
peace,  of  even  two- thirds  in  number  ot  It* 
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that  any  attempt  agftlnst  Venezuela  in  op- 
position to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  unfriendly  act,  and  England 
dropped  the  effort. 


that   a   country  of  our  size   and   resources 
needs. 

The  only  outstanding  speech  that  has  been 
made  iu  the  American  Congress  in  recent 


which  government  is  he'pful.  the  basis  of  our 
form  of  government,  and  whut  are  issues. 

Our  Government  is.  of  course,  a  democracy 
because  any  form  of  government  In  which 


national  issues.    Lincoln,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Illinois  Legislature  at  the  age  of  23,  stated 


reaction;  the,  weapon  of  small  peoples  against 
oppressors.    In  our  own  country,  cui  TLir- 


mercy,  on  a  question  which  Involves  world 
peace,  of  even  two-thirds  In  number  at  Its 
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members.  On  the  other  hand,  and  properly, 
no  nation  has  a  veto  on  matters  of  procedure. 
The  value  of  this  has  Just  been  demonstrated 
In  the  Security  Council.  Amendment  of  the 
Charter  is  difiQcult  and  properly  so.  A  genera- 
tion from  now  it  is  quite  probable  that  there 
will  be  amendments,  and,  by  then,  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  based  on  experience.  As 
the  United  Nations  is  workable,  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  move  for  speedy  amendment, 
and  above  all  things,  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  move  to  make  the  organization  a  part 
of  a  world  government.  On  this  the  Repub- 
lican Party  should  be  speedily  and  specifically 
emphatic 

3.  We  should  maintain  the  American 
standard  of  living  so  far  as  possible.  The 
protective  tariff,  one  of  the  most  Important 
means  of  sustaining  our  standard  of  living, 
Is  an  American  rather  than  a  Republican 
policy.  It  Is  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
the  Independent  colonies  from  1775  until  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Congress  in  New  York 
City  in  1789.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  every  American  leader  except 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  free  trader.  But 
experience-  taught  the  Northern  States  that  a 
protective  tariff  was  essential  to  American 
prosperity.  When  the  first  Congress  met  on 
April  6.  1789.  every  Northern  State  except 
New  Jersey  had  a  tariff  act,  several  of  which 
were  protective.  Only  New  Jersey  was  a 
free-trade  State  and  there  free  trade  was  not 
a  success 

The  Southern  States  were  rather  Indif- 
ferent about  the  matter  but  they  went  along 
with  the  Northern  States  in  the  first  Con- 
gress because  they  recognized  that  the  North- 
ern States  had  Joined  in  a  Constitution  which 
deprived  them  of  the  rights,  which  they  had 
been  exercising,  of  levying  tariffs  and  then 
they  had  Joined  In  ratifying  the  Constitu- 
tion. So,  said  the  Southern  States,  the 
Northern  States,  which  are  chiefly  interest- 
ed, having  given  up  rights  which  they  con- 
sider valuable  In  order  to  form  the  Union, 
they  ought  to  have  largely  their  own  way  in 
relation  to  the  tariff.  Therefore,  the  second 
act  passed  by  the  First  Congress  was  a  pro- 
tective tariff  act.  based  largely  on  that  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  started  on  the  basis  of  a 
5-percent  revenue  act  Introduced  by  James 
Madison,  but  when  Mr.  Fitzslmmons.  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Philadelphia,  offered  the 
substitute  modeled  on  the  Pennsylvania  act. 
It  wKnt  through  unanimously.  Years  later 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
in  a  unanimous  opinion  (United  States  v. 
J.  W.  Hampton  &  Co.  (276  U.  S.  374,  pp.  411, 
412))  that  this  act  of  July  4.  1789.  was  a 
protective  tariff  act  because  of  Its  preamble, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Whereas  it  Is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  Government,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  manufac- 
turers, that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  imported:  Be  It  enacted, 
etc." 

Although  some  of  the  Members  of  both 
Senate  and  House  were  free  traders,  there  was 
no  objection  to  this  Janguage.  It  was  adopt- 
ed without  a  roll  call  or  even  a  discussion. 

Daniel  Webster,  who  came  to  Congress  as 
a  federalist  free-trader  Memtjer  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  New  Hampshire  In 
1815.  never  ceased  to  be  a  theoretical  free 
trader  but  assisted  as  a  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  putting  through  the  protective 
Tariff  Act  of  1828.  stating  correctly  that  the 
United  States  had  t)ecome  a  protective-tariff 
country  and  that  it  was  then  impossible  to 
conduct  It  on  any  other  basis.  That  Mr. 
Webster  was  correct  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Democrats  when  successful  In  a 
straight-out  free  trade  versus  a  protective 
tariff  contest  in  the  Presidential  election  in 
1892  failed  to  pass  a  free-trade  act;  they 
were  again  successful  in  1912  and  again  failed 
to  pass  a  free-trade  act.  and.  most  recently, 
successful  in  1932  and  have  not  repealed  the 
Republican  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  but  have  con- 


tented    themselves     with     nibbling     at     It 
through  the  agency  of  reciprocal  trade  acts. 

No  party  in  power  will  dare  to  attempt  to 
put  this  country  on  anything  approaching 
a  free-trade  basis.  There  are  over  50  Indus- 
tries listed  by  labor  organizations  as  depend- 
ent in  whole  or  in  part  on  tariff  protection, 
and  this  in  addition  to  agriculture  which  has 
always  shown  itself  awake  to  the  benefit  of 
tariff  situations.  Until  recently  this  was  not 
so  as  to  raw  cotton,  but  that  product  now 
has  an  embargo  and  in  addition  a  subsidy  of 
4  cents  a  pound  on  foreign  sales,  so  agri- 
culture can  be  listed  as  practically  unani- 
mous for  a  protective  tariff.  This  being  so,  If 
there  is  any  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  near 
future  it  ought  to  be  by  the  Republican  Party 
after  1948,  when  the  Republican  Party  will 
probably  be  back  in  power.  While  the  Re- 
publican tariffs  have  differed  in  the  degree 
of  their  success  with  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act 
of  1897.  possibly  the  best  that  a  Republican 
Congress  has  ever  passed,  their  tariff  acts 
have  been  better  than  either  the  Walker 
tariff  of  1946.  it  successor,  the  tariff  of  1857, 
the  Wilson  tariff  of  1893,  or  the  Underwood 
tariff  of  1913. 

In  fact,  the  Democrats,  by  failing  to  re- 
peal the  present  Republican  tariff,  have 
practically  confessed  their  inability  to  han- 
dle the  tariff  question  successfully.  They 
are  bewildered  about  It.  The^  are  pinning 
all  their  hopes  for  American  prosperity  on 
an  increase  of  foreign  trade  with  no  evi- 
dence whatever  on  which  to  base  their  as- 
sertions. A  year  ago  Assistant  Secretary 
Clayton,  of  the  State  Oepartment,  told  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  that  his  goal  was 
to  increase  exports  to  f  10,000,000.000  a  year 
from  the  then  estimated  figure  for  1945  of 
three  billion.  Of  course.  It  didn't  happen. 
He  and  all  the  administration  also  urged 
and  got  congressional  authority  to  reduce 
nearly  a  year  ago.  existing  tariffs  50  per- 
cent from  the  January  1.  1945,  figure,  assert- 
ing this  as  necessary  to  the  progress  of  In- 
ternational trade.  Up  to  date  not  one  sin- 
gle tariff  has  been  reduced,  and  there  seem 
to  be  no  specific  plans  underway  for  any 
suoh  reduction.  A  party  which  makes  such 
wild  assertions  on  matters  of  the  gravest 
Importance  cannot  be  trusted  with  Amer- 
ica's progress. 

We  ought  also  to  handle  the  currency  sit- 
uation. All  that  Is  necessary  there  is  to  re- 
peal President  Roosevelt's  act  which  took 
our  country  off  the  gold  standard  so  far  as 
transactions  In  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned. Few  realize  why  the  American  dol- 
lar Is  thej  strongest  currency  In  the  world. 
There  are  two  reasons:  First.  It  Is  main- 
tained by  production,  and  the  currency  of 
no  country  can  be  strcng  unless  it  Is  main- 
tained by  production.  Second,  interna- 
tionally, we  are  still  on  the  gold  standard. 
Foreign  trade  balances,  when  they  are 
against  us  are  paid  in  gold  which  the  banks 
obtain  from  Government  sources  for  that 
purpose.  The  result  has  been  that  because 
of  large  lend-lease  purchases  in  other  coun- 
tries the  amount  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  diminished  about  $2,000,000,000  dur- 
ing the  war.  but  these  gold  payments  main- 
tained the  Integrity  of  the  American  dol- 
lar. Recently,  with  exports  reviving,  gold 
has  commenced  to  come  back  to  this  coun- 
try. The  reason  why  we  should  repeal  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  act  Is  that  It  will  strengthen  the 
dollar.  That  will  be  a  hedge  against  infla- 
tion, because  no  nation  which  retained  con- 
fldence  In  its  cinrency  ever  had  a  runaway 
Inflation  crisis. 

As  to  progressive  and  social  welfare  legis- 
lation, the  position  of  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  and  is  outstanding.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  14  affirmative  positions  taken 
In  the  1944  platform  which  ought  to  be 
backed  by  Republicans  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  have  also  had  a  challenge  out- 
standing for  some  years  that  no  one  can 
point  out  any  progressive  or  social  welfare 
act  put  on  t^e  national  or  State  statute 


books  since  1860  which  has  not  either  origi- 
nated with  Republicans  or  been  supported  by 
them.  Up  till  now  I  have  limited  this  state- 
ment to  the  period  ending  in  1933.  Tonight 
I  enlarge  It  to  the  present  day.  No  really 
progressive  or  social  welfare  legislation  has 
passed  the  Congress  In  the  last  12  years  which 
did  not  have  Republican  support  and  the 
essential  piece  of  legislation  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  win  the  war,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act,  was  sponsored  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  Republican  from  New  York 
State,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  at  a  time  when 
such  legislation  was  highly  unpopular. 
There  isn't  any  real  reason  why  progressive 
and  social  welfare  legislation  should  ever 
have  a  party  label.  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1938,  which  had  a  Repub:ican 
majority,  many  forward-looking  amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  Constitution,  none 
of  them  labeled  as  either  Republican 
or  Democrat,  and  as  to  none  ol  which  there 
was.  on  a  vote,  a  division  on  party  lines.  This 
Is  as  it  should  be.  I  have  never  seen  any 
reason  why  the  Democrats  shouldn't  accept 
the  position  of  the  Republicans  on  the  tariff 
and  currency  questions.  After  all',  they  are 
American  positions  before  they  are  Repub- 
lican positions,  and  I  would  rejoice  to  see 
the  day  when  the  Democrats  would  concede 
this  and  remove  these  economic  questions 
from  party  division.  We  had  an  era  in  this 
country  from  1804  until  1825  when  we  had 
practically  no  party  division  and  It  Is  re- 
ferred to  In  history  as  the  era  of  good  feel- 
ing. During  all  that  time  the  party  In  power 
was  the  Republican  Party,  and  as  an  Amer- 
ican, although  even  such  a  situation  would 
bring  problems,  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  have  the  Democrats  Join  us  and  make 
unanimously  American  our  position  on  the 
tariff  and  currency,  which  are  about  the  only 
existing  strictly  party  divisions. 


War  Fliers  Deserve  Square  Deal  by  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CAurosMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large 
number  of  young  men  who  fought  the 
war  In  the  air  which  made  our  victory 
over  Germany  and  Japan  possible,  have 
now  engaged  in  the  legal  business  of 
transporting  passengers  and  freight  by 
air  on  a  contractual  basis. 

The  transportation  service  which  they 
are  rendering  is  an  important  asset  to 
our  national  postwar  economy.  In  the 
operation  of  this  legal  peacetime  busi- 
ness they  have  purchased  approxlms  tely 
5,500  planes,  and  employ  6,587  pilots, 
10,000  ground  crewmen  and  2,845  mis- 
cellaneous personnel.  Approximately 
100  percent  of  the  personnel  and  man- 
agement of  these  fixed-base  air  carriers 
are  veterans  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  and  were  actively  engaged  in 
World  War  n.  Their  investment  in  the 
planes  and  other  facilities  of  this  lirge 
peacetime  operation  aggregates  more 
than  $100,000,000.  This  force  of  men,  if 
permitted  to  operate  and  retain  their 
sldlls,  will  constitute  an  important 
trained  military  reserve  air  force  essen- 
tial to  the  national  defense. 

Recently  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  had  under  consideration  a  proposed 
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regulation  which  would.  In  effect,  bar 
the  encouragement  of  this  new  industry 
and  react  to  the  detriment  of  the  large 
number  of  aviators  of  World  War  n  who 
have  invested  their  life  savings  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  permission 
to  append  to  this  statement  the  text  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Institute  of  Air  Trans- 
portation. 49  West  Forty-fourth  Street, 
New  York  City,  which  represents  the  Air 
Cargo  Association  of  California,  New 
England  Air  Carriers.  Mid-Western  Air 
Carriers,  Contract  Carriers  Association  of 
Florida,  and  the  East  Coast  Fixed-Base 
Air  Carriers,  as  follows: 

RBCOMMKNDATIONS  OF  THl  UECISLATIVK  COUMrt- 

TKK  AS  stTBMrrrn)  bt  iNSTmnr  of  ais  trans- 

FOBTATION  INCORPOaATIN C  ASR  CAKGO  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  CALIFORNIA,  NEW  ENGLAND  All  CAH- 
KIEHS.  mD-WESTERN  AIS  CARRIERS.  CONTRACT 
CARRIERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  FLORIDA,  EAST  COAST 
nXXD-BASE  AIR  CARRIERS,  RELATIVE  TO  FRO- 
POSED  AMEIfDMENT  NO.  3  OF   SECTION    292.1 

Predicated  upon  the  duty  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  "encourage  and  foster 
the  development  of  Civil  Aeronautics  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,"  as  set  forth  in 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  and  predicated 
upon  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  oppose  monopoly,  the  following  reso- 
lutions and  proposed  regulations  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  all 
governmental  agencies  having  Jurisdiction, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  President: 

"Whereas  there  now  exists  a  large  body  of 
efficient  flxed-base  air  carriers  engaged  in  the 
business  of  transporting  persons  and  or  cargo 
under  Regulation  No.  400-1  as  amended  De- 
cember 7,  1938,  relating  to  nonscheduled  op- 
erations; and 

"Whereas  these  flxed-base  air  carriers  In 
the  aggregate  operate  approximately  529 
transport  planes  consisting  of  DC-3's,  DC-4's. 
Curtiss  Commandos,  and  Lodestars  sold  to 
them  by  the  United  States  Govenunent  at  a 
cost  of  mllUons  of  dollars;  and  in  addition 
2,000  miscellaneous  smaller  type  planes  as 
well  as  S.OOO  single-engine  planes;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  fixed-base  air  carriers 
employ  a  total  manpower  force  of  approxi- 
mately 6.587  pilots,  10,000  ground  crewmen, 
and  2.845  miscellaneous  personnel:  and 

"Whereas  approximately  100  percent  o{  the 
said  personnel  and  management  of  the  fixed- 
base  air  carriers  are  veterans  of  the  United 
SUtes  Army  Air  Forces  and  the  United  States 
Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  all  having  ac- 
tively engaged  In  World  War  11;  and 

"Whereas  this  force  of  men.  If  permitted 
to  operate  and  retain  their  skills,  constitute 
an  important  trained  military  reserve  Air 
Force  essential  to  the  military  security  of  the 
United  States;  said 

"Whereas  this  force  of  men.  as  a  military 
unit,  represent  an  investment  by  tne  United 
States  Government  of  a  sum  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000  training  costs  of  personnel;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
originally  Invested  in  excess  of  $375,000,000 
in  the  planes  and  equipment  operated  by 
this  force  of  men  and  the  same  constitutes  a 
military  reserve  of  such  planes  and  eqtiip- 
ment;  and 

-Whereas  these  fixed -base  air  carriers  hav- 
ing pioneered  the  fields  of  non-scheduled  op- 
erations, contact  operations  and  cargo  oper- 
ations on  a  large  scale  and  by  reason  there- 
of are  entitled  to  common  law  rights  to  so 
operate;  and 

"Whereas  the  flxed-base  air  carriers  con- 
stitute an  entirely  new  Industry  and  vehicle 
for  the  advancement  of  aviation  operating 
between  areas  rather  than  between  cities, 
and  specializing  in  the  experimentation  and 
development  of  new  fields  rather  than  the 
encroachment  on  older  avenues  of  business; 
and 


"Whereas  the  flxed-base  air  carriers  re- 
serve at  all  times  the  right  to  reject  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  or  propeity  which 
do  not  conform  to  particular  contracttud  pol- 
icy; and 

"Whereas  the  seventeen  scheduled  air  lines 
are  now  attempting  to  monopolise  the  en- 
tire aviation  field  servicing  the  requirements 
not  only  of  the  140,000,000  peoples  within  the 
United  States  but  all  the  biUions  of  peoples 
outside  of  the  United  States,  not  only  In  the 
fields  of  scheduled  operations  but  also  In  the 
*  field  of  nonscheduled  operations;  and 

"Whereas  the  certificates  of  convenience 
and  necessity  when  originally  Issued  to  the 
scheduled  air  lines  did  not  contemplate  the 
transportation  of  air  freight  as  such,  and 
in  that  respect  the  scheduled  air  lines  were 
not  co'tlficated  as  to  air  freight;  and 

"Whereas  the  scheduled  air  lines  are  at- 
tempting to  encroach  upon  the  field  of  air 
freight  pioneered  by  the  fixed-base  air  car- 
riers; and 

"Whereas  the  scheduled  air  lines  are  pres- 
ently subsidized  by  the  United  Slates  Gov- 
ernment by  means  of  air-mail  contracts 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  financially 
secure  as  is  witnessed  by  the  public  flotation 
of  stock  Issues  aggregating  hundreds  of  mU- 
lions  of  dollars  within  the  pest  year  and 
aggregating  total  stock  valuations  In  terms 
of  billions  of  dollars;  and 

"Whereas  the  scheduled  air  lines  are  charg- 
ing the  United  States  Government  for  the 
transportation  of  such  mail  and  parcel  post 
at  a  rate  which  Is  both  exorbitant  and  im- 
falr  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas  the  flxed-base  air  carriers  are 
qualified  and  can  profitably  and  efficiently 
transport  the  bulk  of  the  mails  at  a  rate 
which  will  permit  a  3-cent  air -mall  letter 
to  become  a  reality  Immediately;  and 

"Whereas  the  fixed-base  air  carriers  are 
qualified  and  prepared  to  develop  a  low-cost 
parcel-post  service  Immediately  and  not  years 
hence  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  far  be- 
low the  prevailing  rate  (providing  for  non- 
stop service  between  major  cities  and  local 
service  between  towns  with  adequate  airport 
facilities);  and 

"Whereas  the  flxed-base  air  carriers  as  a 
new  and  jroung  Industry  are  entitled  to  the 
support  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  as  a  capable  and  efficient  In- 
strument of  air  transportation;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
can  effect  such  encouragement  and  develop- 
ment of  aviation  by  permitting  the  said 
fixed-base  air  carriers  to  transport  the  bulk 
of  the  mails;  and 

"Whereas  the  fixed-base  air  carriers  are 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  existing  railroads 
and  steamship  companies  carrying  loads  to 
and  from  the  various  termini  of  such  rail- 
roads and  steamship  lines  on  a  contract 
basis:  and 

"Whereas  proceedings  have  heretofore  been 
had  under  docket  No.  1501  before  the  Board 
of  Examiners  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
under  a  so-called  Investtgf  tlon  of  the  non- 
scheduled  air  lines,  betoie  which  board  none 
of  the  transport  fixed-base  air  carriers  were 
heard  or  represented;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  the  fact  that  such  trans- 
port fixed-base  air  carriers  were  not  beard 
or  represented,  they  were  the  subject  of 
analysis  and  consideration;  and 

"Whereas  the  report  and  recommendations 
of  the  examiners  of  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board  In  relation  to  such  carriers  was  most 
favorable  to  the  extent  that  the  said  exam- 
iners of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  issued 
highly  laudatory  findings  and  conclusions 
relating  to  this  class  of  carrier,  and  recom- 
mended 'as  much  freedom  and  latitude  as 
possible  for  development  of  transportation 
service  by  fixed-base  operators,'  aiKl  recom- 
mended 'that  no  distinction  shall  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  basis  of  scheduled  or  non- 
Bcheduled  service,'  and  further  recommended 


'the  adaption  of  a  liberal  proposed  classifi- 
cation and  exonption  order';  and 

"Whereas  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  is 
about  to  consider  a  proposed  regulation  so 
stringent  as  to  be  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  examiners  who  conducted 
hearing;  and 

"Whereas  such  stringent  regulations,  it 
permitted  to  go  into  effect,  would  stifle  the 
advancement  of  aviation,  would  bar  the  en- 
couragement of  a  new  industry,  and  would 
react  to  the  detriment  of  deserving  veterMOs 
of  World  War  II:  to  the  detriment  ot  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
detriment  of  business  and  to  the  detriment 
of  all  citizens  and  the  general  public: 

"Now.  therefore.  In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
the  InstltuU  of  Air  Transportation  on  behalf 
of  the  flxed-base  air  carriers  requests: 

"1.  That  hearings  be  immediately  com- 
menced to  determine  the  recommendation 
of  fair  and  equitable  legislation  relating  to 
the  business  and  operations  of  fixed -base  air 
■  carriers  at  which  hearings  members  of  the 
Industry  may  be  permitted  to  be  heard  and 
represented  by  counsel 

"2-.  That  pending  the  outcome  ot  such 
hearings  the  recommendations  of  the  exam- 
iners of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  should 
be  adopted  en  toto  with  exceptions  as  per 
the  annexed  proposed  regulation 

"3.  That  the  proper  congressional  com- 
mittee or  committees  be  asked  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  Investigating  present  air^mall 
contracts  with  a  view  to  cancelling  th«  same 
and  establishing  a  complete  revision  based 
upon  fair  and  equitable  rates  and  permitting 
the  allocation  of  new  contracts  to  fixed-base 
air  carriers. 

"4.  That  pending  the  outcome  of  such  con- 
gressional investigation,  the  fixed-base  air 
carriers  shall  be  permitted  to  contract  with 
the  railroads  and  steamship  companies  for 
the  transporutlon  of  maU,  passengers,  and/or 
cargo  to  and  from  the  various  termini  of 
such  railroads  and  steamship  companiea 
wherever  the  termini  of  the  railroads  and 
steamship  companies  are  within  or  meet  the 
area  of  the  flxed-base  air  carriers." 

In  relation  to  the  four-point  program 
above  outlined,  the  Institute  of  Air  Trans- 
portation will  Invite  the  support  of  the  fol- 
lowing: the  President  of  the  United  States; 
Members  of  Coneress:  municipal.  State,  and 
Federal  authorities;  chamljers  of  commerce; 
industrial  groups  such  as  railroads,  steam- 
ship lines,  hotel  associations,  oil  ccoipanies, 
aviation  manufactui^rs.  and  truckers'  asso- 
ciations; American  Legion;  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars;  AVC  and  other  veteran  organisa- 
tions; Commerce  Committees  of  Senate  and 
House;  Postal  Committees  of  Senate  and 
House:  Small  Biisiness  Committees  of  Senate 
and  House;  mayors'  conference. 


General   Doff,  of  PennsylvaJiia,   Makes 
Stronf  Plea  (or  Pollutioii  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

m  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.1946 

Hi.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country  the  stirring 
speech  of  Gen.  James  H.  Duff,  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  told  the  Penn- 
sylvania Exchange  Club,  "It  is  time  to 
do  something  about  the  problem  of  pol- 
lution." The  following  newspaper  report 
of  General  Duff's  speech  sets  forth  some 
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clear-cut  arguments  in  support  of  na- 
tional legislation  to  meet  the  evils  of 


continue   to  add   to  their  conrruptlon.    In 
some  areas  of  the  State,  not  a  single  stream 

remalnn    iinru-illntorl      svon     *n    tViA    emaiioe*- 


Mr.  Scharrenberg's  letter  to  me  fol- 
lows: 
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plus-flxed-fee  contractors  before  award  fOT 
such    insurance   Is   placed   by   the   contrac- 


However.  we  were  told   that  this  principle 
was   to   be   discarded   for   a   certain   c1a«b  of 


total    Insurance    cost    In   California    Is    far 
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clear-cut  argxunents  In  support  of  na- 
tional legislation  to  meet  the  evils  of 
stream  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pennsylvania  has  an  ex- 
cellent State  law  to  correct  pollution  but, 
like  other  State  efforts  to  correct  this 
menace,  it  cannot  be  effective  unless  and 
until  we  enact  Federal  legislation  to  get 
at  the  sources  of  pollution.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  House  will  enact  such  legis- 
lation within  the  next  10  days  or  2  weeks. 
The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  has 
reported  out  a  workable  and  effective  bill; 
the  Rules  Committee  has  granted  a  rule 
on  this  bill:  it  is  the  first  legislation  to  be 
called  up  the  next  time  the  House  trans- 
acts public  basiness  on  a  Calendar  Wed- 
nesday. Senator  Francis  J.  Myers,  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  companion  bill  to  the  one  I  intro- 
duced in  the  House  to  correct  pollution. 
There  is  no  partisanship  in  this  endeavor 
to  outlaw  pollution  and  to  clean  up  the 
public  waters  of  America.  Let  us  get 
action  now. 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
June  23,  1946) 

DUTF  Pi  EDGES  BaTTLI  FOR  PURI  WATER STATI 

IN  PosmoN  To  Mekt  Menace.  Nominee  De- 
clares 

Allentown,  Pa.,  June  22.— Characterizing 
stream  pollution  as  the  'greatest  single  men- 
ace to  pubhc  health"  in  Pennsylvania,  At- 
torney General  James  H.  Duff.  Republican 
nominee  for  Governor,  today  called  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  State  to  assist  In  the  flght  for 
clean  waterways. 

Pointing  out  that  legislation  passed  at  the 
1945  session  of  the  legislature  placed  the 
St*te  in  a  position  "to  meet  this  danger  head 
cm."  Duff.  In  an  address  before  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  E^cchange  Club, 
added : 

"It  Is  time  to  do  something  about  It.  It 
can't  be  blocked  or  delayed  if  those  who  be- 
lieve in  It  are  willing  to  fight  for  it." 

HIGHLY  MENACING 

He  asserted  that  Inasmuch  as  80  percent 
of  the  States  population  hved  In  congested 
areas  "w?  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  use  of 
chlorinated  sewage  as  drinking  water."  that 
the  pollution  of  streams  by  mines,  mills,  and 
municipal  sewage  also  "la  highly  menacing  to 
Industry  Itself." 

"Consequentiy,"  he  said,  "moat  of  these 
Industries  favor  a  broad  and  thoroughgoing 
program  of  stream  purification.  However,  a 
great  share  of  the  responsibilities  rests  with 
the  Individual  communities  and  the  people 
who  make  up  these  commtuiitles." 

NOT   A  rANA-nCAL  SCHEME 

To  make  the  stream  clearance  program, 
enacted  by  the  1945  legislature  upon  the  de- 
mand of  Governor  Martin,  highly  effective. 
Duff  said  the  public  must  realize  it  "isnt 
a  scheme  cooked  up  by  fanatics  or  those 
who  want  to  close  all  industries  so  they  can 
flsh.  but  that  It  is  a  matter  of  twentieth 
century  living  condition*  and  the  all-im- 
portant protection  of  public  health.- 

He  continued: 

"Today  In  Pennsylvania  the  waters  of  the 
great  rivers  in  the  most  thickly  populated 
areas  In  PhUadelphla  and  Pittsburgh  are  so 
Tile  In  their  contamination  that  swimming 
Is  prohibited  under  penalty  of  law.  In  these 
congested  artas.  where  recreation  Is  necea- 
•ary  for  the  welfare  of  the  commtmlty.  al- 
moet  all  types  of  aquatic  recreation  have 
been  practically  eliminated  by  reason  of 
stream  pollution. 

"DISTASE   CAaRT-AIXS 

"Preposterous  as  it  is,  the  more  we  have 
become  dependent  upon  our  streams  for 
every  kind  of  water   supply,  the  more  we 


continue  to  add  to  Ihelr  conrruption.  In 
some  areas  of  the  State,  not  a  single  stream 
remains  unpolluted,  even  to  the  smallest 
tributaries. 

"Scientific  research  has  proved  conclu- 
sively that  polluted  waterways  are  carry-alls 
for  every  possible  type  of  disease.  Rubbish 
and  the  pestiferous  waste  of  thickly  settled 
communities  are  dumped  on  creek  and  river 
banks  as  a  matter  of  course  and  apparently 
with  little  or  no  thought  to  potential  health 
hazards." 

RESOURCES    WASTED 

"The  first  and  foremost  argument  in  favor 
of  pure  streams  is  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
people  the  kind  <if  water  they  ought  to  have 
if  they  are  going"  to  have  the  kind  of  health 
they  have  a  right  to  expect. 

"It  is  time  to  realize  that  we  have  been 
shamefully  wasteful  and  prodigal  of  all  our 
natural  resources." 

WAR    MADE    INROADS 

"The  war  also  made  incalculable  Inroads 
upon  Pennsylvania's  natural  resources  and 
even  the  most  casual  observer  must  now  be 
aware  of  the  vital  necessity  of  an  all-inclu- 
sive program  of  conservation  ar  It  affects  our 
timber,  minerals,  soH.  and  streams. 

"Those  who  come  after  us  have  the  right 
to  insist  that  we  restore  and  replace  those 
things  among  our  natural  resources  which 
we  have  recklessly  and  wltlessly  depleted  and 
which  by  their  regular  course  In  nature  are 
capable  of  being  restored     nd  replaced. 

"By  such  a  program  we  can  fulfill  the  obli- 
gations of  modern  citizenship  and  build  a 
broad  and  material  legacy  to  posterity." 
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California  State  Insurance  Fund  Saves 
Money  for  Uncle  Sam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THt:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1,  1946 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  compensation  insurance  fund  of 
California,  which  was  awarded  the  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  for  Ma- 
rinship  Corp.,  Sausalito.  Calif.,  one  of 
the  large  wartime  shipyards  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  has  recently  returned  to  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  the 
siun  of  $391,657.  which  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  State  fund's  nonprofit  plan. 

For  reasons  which  are  difficult  for  the 
layman  to  understand,  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy  Department  did  not 
award  any  insurance  to  the  California 
State  fund  during  the  war,  principally 
because  the  war-projects  rating  plan  re- 
quired all  types  of  insurance  carried  on  a 
war-industry  job  to  be  combined  in  one 
package. 

I  am  In  receipt  of  a  very  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  Paul  Scharrenberg, 
chairman  of  the  California  State  com- 
pensation insurance  fund,  which  points 
out  that  these  other  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  might  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  similar  economies  under  the 
nonpront  plan  of  the  State  of  California 
fund  if  they  had  not.  to  all  practical 
Intent  and  purpose,  barred  the  State 
fimd  frorta  bidding  on  war-projects  in- 
surance under  their  control,  by  insisting 
on  a  blanket  plan  of  coverage. 


Mr.  Scharrenberg's  letter  to  rce  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  early  days  of  our  national -defense 
program,  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  during  all 
of  the  period  of  World  War  II,  the  State 
compensation  insurance  fund  of  California 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  at  .east  a 
fair  share  of  the  workmen's  compensation  in- 
surance on  war  projects.  Most  of  that  work 
was  contracted  on  the  cost-plus-a-fb:ed-fee 
basis,  under  which  the  Federal  Government 
paid  all  the  bills. 

In  March  1941.  the  California  State  fund's 
interest  in  workmen's  compensation  insur- 
ance for  Government  projects  was  conveyed 
to  our  California  delegation  in  Congress. 
Their  attention  was  directed  to  the  leading 
position  of  the  fund  in  California,  its  strong 
financial  structure.  Its  facilities  for  furnish- 
ing the  most  effective  service  to  both  em- 
ployer and  employee,  and  Its  ability  to  pro- 
vide complete  Insurance  protection  at  the 
lowest  cost,  offering  a  saving  running  into 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  directly  reim- 
bursable Government  expenditures.  As  a 
result  of  such  advices,  a  communication 
under  date  of  March  26,  1941,  was  directed  by 
Hon.  James  Forrestal,  then  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  to  Mr.  Addison  G.  Foster, 
Office  of  the  Director,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  We  shall  quote  pertinent  para- 
gi  phs  from  that  letter: 

"Under  the  general  practice  follo^ved  In 
connection  with  cost-plus-fixed-fee  naval 
contracts,  the  contractors  place  the  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  direct,  usual- 
ly, It  is  understood,  on  the  basis  of  ccmpeti- 
tive  bids. 

"The  Comptroller  General  In  deci.sion  of 
October  12,  1940  (20  Com.  Gen  196)  advised 
the  Secretary  of  War  that  workmen'.}  com-» 
persation  and  public  liability  Insurance 
might  be  procured  from  a  mutual  Insurance 
company  by  a  Government  contractor  whose 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  national  defence  con- 
tract provided  that  the  Government  should 
pay  the  cost  of  such  insurance  policies  as 
the  contracting  officer  approved  when  said 
officer  believed  that  adequate  protection 
would  be  furnished  by  the  mutual  ccmpany 
at  less  cost  than  by  a  stock  company. 

"There  would  seem  to  be,  therefore,  no 
legal  objection  to  dealing  with  the  State 
compensation  Insurance  fund  of  California  in 
like  manner,  and  the  Navy  Department  Is 
willing  to  instruct  its  contracting  officers 
involved  to  direct  cost-plus-fixed-fee  con- 
tractors operating  In  the  State  of  Ca;ifornla 
to  secure  bids  in  every  case  from  the  State 
compensation  insurance  fund  prior  to  plac- 
ing award  for  workmen's  compensat  on  in- 
surance. The  Issuance  of  such  Instructions 
will  be  held  In  abeyance  pending  any  com- 
ment or  suggestions  as  to  the  procedv  re  pro- 
posed." 

On  April  11.  1941,  the  manager  of  the 
California  fund  wrote  to  Mr.  Forresta  ,  quot- 
ing the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  cited 
above,  and  adding  the  following  coir  men ts: 
"It  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  tD  us  If 
contractors  operating  in  the  State  cf  Cali- 
fornia are  instructed  to  secure  bids  la  every 
case  from  the  State  compensation  Insurance 
fund. 

"We  shall  appreciate  It  if  you  will  have 
this  procedure  put  Into  effect.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  this  will  en  \ble  yuu  to  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  the  Government." 

"On  May  1.  1941,  a  rep'y  was  received  from 
Mr.  Ralph  A.  Bard,  Acting  SecreUiry.  as 
follows : 

"In  accordance  with  your  request  of  April 
11,  1941,  the  Navy  Department  has  issued  in- 
structtrns  to  its  various  contracting  bureaus 
that  bids  be  obtained  from  the  Statu  com- 
pensation Insurance  fund  of  California  for 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  covering 
construction  projects  in  the  State  ol  Cali- 
fornia, being  prosecuted  under  the  cognl- 
lance   of   the   respective    bureaus   by   cost- 


plus-fized-fee  contractors  before  award  for 
•uch  insurance  is  placed  by  the  contrac- 
tors." 

Similarly,  on  April  18.  1941.  a  letter  waa 
received  from  Julius  H.  Amberg,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows: 
"1  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  by 
direction  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War,  a 
directive  ha*  been  issued  to  the  Supply  Arms 
and  Services  on  the  subject  of  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  bid  with  respect  to  State 
Insurance  ftmds. 

"I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  directive  here- 
with." 

The  April  18,  1941  directive  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War  Issued  by  W.  N.  Shulz, 
brigadier  general.  United  6tat<>8  Army,  read 
as  follows: 

"1.  A  number  of  States  have  Insurance 
funds  which  have  facilities  for  writing  work- 
men's c  -mpensation  Insurance. 

"2.  It  Is  desired  that  all  contractors  who 
purchase  insurance,  for  which  reimburse- 
ment of  premium  is  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, offer  the  State  Insurance  Fund  in 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
done  an  opportunity  to  submit  a  bid. 

"3.  In  the  consideration  of  such  bids  the 
eame  requirements  as  to  the  protection 
afforded,  the  financial  stability,  and  the  serv- 
ice facilities  will  be  applied  to  State  funds 
as  are  applicable  to  other  types  of  carriers. 
I  "By  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
War.' 

The  Ink  on  the  above  directives  had  barely 
had  time  to  dry  when,  on  or  about  May  3, 
1941,  the  comprehensive  rating  plan  for  na- 
tional defense  project*,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  war  projects  rating  plan,  was 
adopted,  first  by  the  War  Department  and 
subsequently  by  the  Navy  Department  and 
other  governmental  agencies.  This  so-called 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  insurance  scheme  com- 
bined in  one  package  all  types  of  insurance 
required  on  a  Job.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance 
was  by  far  the  major  insurance  cost,  the  war 
projects  rating  plan,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, effectively  eliminated  competitive 
State  funds.  This  was  brought  about 
through  the  provision  that  the  insuiance 
carrier  selected  must  issue  the  following 
policies:  (a)  Workmen's  compensation  in- 
surance; (b)  automobile  bodily  Injury  lia- 
bility; (c)  automobile  property  damage; 
(d)  comprehensive  bodily  injury  liability. 
As  the  State  funds  can  write  only  workmen's 
compensation  Insurance,  the  requirements 
automatically  excluded  all  competitive  State 
funds  from  participation. 

Protests  were  immediately  made  by  the 
variotis  State  funds,  so  the  War  Department 
permitted  an  interpretation.  Under  this  in- 
terpretation a  State  fund  might  participate, 
provided  the  "State  fund  could  perfect  an 
arrangement  with  a  private  carrier,  whereby 
the  fund  furnished  the  compensation  insur- 
ance, and  the  other  carrier  furnished  concur- 
rently the  required  miscellaneous  liability 
and  automobile  insurance,  with  the  premium 
for  all  of  the  coverage  adjusted  on  an  aggre- 
gate basis.  Just  as  if  only  one  carrier  were 
Involved." 

This  requirement  for  all  practical  purposes 
eliminated  State  funds  Just  as  fully  and 
completely  as  would  an  outright  prohibition. 
In  the  first  place  State  funds  were  told  that 
they  must  form  a  partnership  with  a  member 
of  a  group  actively  opposed  to  the  very 
thought  of  the  State  being  in  the  insurance 
business.  In  the  second  place,  even  if  the 
fund  were  able  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment, the  pretQium  was  o  be  determined  not 
by  the  exposure  under  each  individual  type  of 
Insurance,  but  by  the  amount  of  the  total 
losses  incurred  under  all  lines  of  insurance. 
One  of  the  very  fundamental  principles  of 
workmen's  compensation  legislation  Is  that 
each  individual  Industry  should  care  for  ita 
own  klUed  and  wounded  and  their  depend- 
ents. This  principle  has  been  faithfully  car- 
ried out  through  our  insurance  rating  laws. 


However,  we  were  told  that  this  principle 
waa  to  be  discarded  for  a  certain  claaa  ot 
risks,  and  fw  this  particular  class,  compensa- 
tlon  insurance  premiums  were  to  be  deter- 
mined by  including  the  cost  of  Injtxrles  to 
members  of  the  public  and  damage  to  prop- 
erty. 

The  California  8Ute  fund  was  created  by 
the  legislature  to  provide  safe  and  economical 
insurance  for  all  employers.  Any  plan,  no 
matter  what  Its  purpose,  which  In  effect  elim- 
inates the  State  fund  from  the  field  of 
workmen's  compensation  Insurance  flouts 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws.  It  is  certainly  a  strange  sit- 
uation that  a  governmental  agency,  even  on 
an  alleged  basis  of  economy  or  expediency, 
could,  in  effect,  say  to  the  legislature.  "The 
State  fund  you  have  created  for  Insuring  all 
employers  against  liability  imposed  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  law  Is  to  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  insure  employers  who  have 
been  awarded  certain  war  contracts." 

This  rating  plan  which  seriously  dis- 
criminated against  State  funds  was  not  im- 
mediately approved  in  California,  and  the 
California  State  fund  went  along  satisfac- 
torily on  a  competitive  bid  basis.  The  in- 
surance sections  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
(manned  largely  by  private  ii^urance  com- 
pany partisans  serving  for  the  duration) 
continued  to  press  for  the  adoption  of  the 
special  rating  plan  in  California  and  were 
successful  in  securing  approval  in  Decem- 
ber 1941,  of  a  modified  version,  known  as  the 
California  defense  rating  plan.  Although 
the  latter  plan  had  many  of  the  basic  ob- 
jections of  the  original  plan,  its  application 
was  limited  to  workmen's  compensation  In- 
surance alone,  and  it  was  possible  for  the 
fund  to  participate.  Either  because  the  Cali- 
fornia fimd  was  not  completely  knocked  out 
of  the  running,  or  for  other  unknown  rea- 
sons, this  substitute  rating  plan  aas  not 
widely  used.  The  competitive  bidding  sys- 
tem continued  to  some  extent  until,  finally. 
October  22,  1942,  when  the  Government's  in- 
surance men  prevailed  upon  the  Insurance 
commissioner  of  California  to  approve  the 
war  projects  rating  plan. 

The  answer  to  whether  or  no.t  the  State 
funds  were  discriminated  against  under  this 
plan  is  displayed  In  an  array  of  cold  figures 
which  have  been  submitted  to  all  Interested 
persons  and  which  are  available  for  Inspec- 
tion In  the  files  of  the  California  Stai«  fund. 
Under  competitive  bidding  the  fimd  was 
awarded  war  Insurance  contracts  totaling 
tl,301.207  In  insurance  premiums.  When  the 
modified  defense  rating  plan  was  adopted, 
the  business  secured  by  the  fund  dropped 
to  a  total  of  $124,490.  Subsequent  to  the 
approval  of  the  war  projects  rating  plan 
on  October  22.  1942.  the  fund  secured  only 
three  relatively  Insignificant  contracts  for 
such  coverage,  totaling  $28,977.  The  only 
reason  for  this  latter  participation  was  the 
fact  that  three  long-time  ftmd  insured  in- 
sisted on  their  private  liability  carriers  Join- 
ing with  the  fund  to  complete  the  lequired 
coverage.  Otherwise,  private  liability  In- 
sxuance  carriers  positively  refused  to  fur- 
nish the  miscellaneous  liability  coverage  in 
combination  with  the  fund  as  the  work- 
men's compensation  carrier.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  fund  was.  In  effect,  bciycotted 
and  could  not  participate  at  all.  Bear  in 
mind  that  all  of  this  was  during  the  period 
of  the  greatest  war  production  activity  and 
when.  It  is  conservatively  estiinate<l.  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  alone  created  $30,000,- 
000  or  more  in  California  compensation 
Insurance    premiums   aimually. 

Of  the  $1,301,207  premium  earned  by  the 
fund  under  competitive  bidding,  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  was  returned  to  the  con- 
tractor and  the  Government  through  the 
application  of  the  fund's  net  cost  dividend 
plan.  The  resultant  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  over  three-fourths  of  a  million  dol- 
lars ou  this  small  part  of  the  Goverz^ment's 


total  Insurance  cost  in  California  li  far 
greater  than  any  possible  saving  under  any 
other  Insurance  plan  and  Indicative  of  the 
great  amount  of  saving  which  might  hav* 
been  reallred  by  the  various  agencies  If  the 
fund  had  been  permitted  to  offer  competi- 
tive proposals  subject  to  honest  evaluation. 
A  striking  example  of  what  might  have 
been  accomplished  arises  from  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  war  projects  rating  plan  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
in  May  1943.  This  modification  permitted 
proposals  (SUte  fund  or  private  company) 
segregating  workmen's  compensation  llabUlty 
from  other  forms  of  general  and  public  lia- 
bility and  permitting  evaluation  of  the  cost 
of  fund  Insurance  as  compared  with  private 
Instirance  coverage.  Such  a  modification 
cannot  be  deemed  unfair  nor  discriminatory 
nor  specifically  to  the  advantage  of  any  one 
type  of  carrier.  It  merely  made  It  possible 
for  the  Government  to  secure  equivalent 
merchandise  at  the  best  available  market 
price. 

Under  the  revised  Maritime  Commission 
procedure  the  California  State  fund  success- 
fully bid  for  and  was  awarded  the  workmen's 
compensation  Insurance  for  Marlnship  Corp, 
at  Sausalito.  for  a  I-year  period,  February  28. 
1944.  to  Frbruary  28.  1945.  The  Insurance  oa 
this  project  was  a  definite  challenge  to  the 
fund  because  the  previous  insurance  carrier 
had  found  It  necessary  to  retire  from  the  risk 
owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  accidents. 

The  fund  met  the  challenge  squarely. 
Through  safety  engineering  service,  careful 
medical  direction,  and  claims  supervision, 
this  shipyard  was  changed  from  an  unprofit- 
able insurance  risk  to  a  profitable  one.  This 
was  accomplished  at  lower  rates  than  had 
previously  been  charged  and  during  a  period 
when  the  yard  constructed  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  ships.  A  fully  equipped  hospiUl  with 
a  staff  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  render  nec- 
essary flrst-ald  and  medical  care  was  main- 
tained at  the  yard.  Seriously  injured  em-^ 
ployees  were  removed  to  San  Francisco  hos-  * 
pitals  and  placed  under  the  care  of  special- 
ists. The  immediate  result  was  a  sharp  drop 
in  accident  frequency  and  a  rapid  reduction 
in  lost  man-hours. 

The  total  premium  earned  under  the  pol- 
icy was  $1,169,125.  Out  of  that  premium 
$710,167  was  paid  to  injured  employees  or 
their  dependents  or  for  hospital  tnd  medi- 
cal care.  The  net  overhead  charged  by  the 
fund.  Including  the  cost  of  reinsurance, 
amounted  to  only  $67,301.  leaving  a  balance 
of  $391,657,  which  was  returned  to  the  Marln- 
ship Corp.  in  accordance  with  the  f\j|nd'B 
nonprofit  plan.  This  entire  saving  Is  t|eing 
passed  along  to  the  United  SUtes  Maritime 
Commission.  The  administrative  cost  to  the 
Government  would  have  t)een  $120,737  grater 
under  the  war  projects  rating  plan  which 
was  used  in  the  majority  of  war  work.  So 
in  addition  to  a  material  reduction  In  the 
number  of  accidents  and  the  saving  of  man- 
power for  our  Nation  at  war,  the  Caltfomia 
State  fund  plan  also  effected  administrative 
economy  for  the  Government  by  reducing 
overhead  costs  more  than  £4  percent. 

It  was  argued  in  favor  of  the  war  projects 
rating  plan  that  its  use  would  lessen  the 
cost  of  Insurance  to  the  Government.  That 
claim  has  been  dissipated  time  and  time 
again.  The  California  State  fund  can  dem- 
onstrate, under  any  set  of  drcumstancM 
and  on  any  size  risk,  that  its  net  coct  of 
insurance  will  always  be  less  than  the  net 
cost  developed  by  the  rating  plan.  The  fund 
did  not  ask  for  discrimination  In  favor  of 
State  funds.  The  California  State  Fund 
asked  only  that  the  departments  require  a 
proposal  from  the  State  fund  as  well  as  the 
proposal  of  eligible  private  carriers.  All  the 
State  fund  sought  to  accomplish  throtigh  • 
modification  of  the  rating  plan  to  permit 
segregation  for  the  coverage  for  workmen's 
ccanpensatlon  was  to  effect  economies  greater 
than  those  available  imder  the  rating  plan. 
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Govenunent  Insurance  on  Government 
projects  appeared  to  be  entirely  satisfactory 
In  California's  neighbor  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Nevada,  and  In  several  ad- 
ditional States  where  compensation  Insur- 
ance is  a  State  monopoly.  The  California 
St-^te  fimd  did  not  even  hint  at  monopoly, 
but  asked  only  the  same  arrangement  that 
perforce  must  be  made  by  Government  agen- 
cies m  exclusive  fund  States — the  writing  of 
the  workmen's  coinnensatlon  Insurance  sen- 


there  is  a  stron,^  possibility  that  our  relations 
with  the  republics  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
may  become  eveL  worse  than  they  were  In 
the  pre-good -neighbor  era. 

When  President  Roosevelt  decided  to  back 
by  every  means  short  of  war  the  Europ>ean 
democracies  which  were  fighting  the  Nazis. 
the  South  American  situation  came  promi- 
nently into  the  picture.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment put  a  watchful  eye  on  German,  Ital- 
ian    AnH  .tnnfinpc^  morViinfltinne  In   fV»»  rtrln- 


ter  C.  M.  Molotov,  to  permit  Argectlna  to 
enter  the  world  organization.  The  battle 
was  on.  But  soon  afterward  the  State  De- 
partment returned  to  its  pre-Chapultepec 
ideology  and  took  up  a  bitter  fight  against 
the  active  and  popular  Argentine  politico, 
Col.  Juan  Peron. 

The  accusation  brought  against  him  was 
that  he  was  a  declared  pro-Nazi.  This  was 
unquestionably  true  some   years   apo.    But 
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auguratlon  of  Colonel  Peron  as  President  of 
Argentina. 

Thus,  while  the  Division  of  American  Re- 
publics in  the  State  Department  still  shouts 
"Nazis"  eveiy  time  the  name  of  Colonel 
Peron  is  mentioned,  the  Russians.  who«lalm 
they  need  greater  security  against  possible 
resurgence  of  the  German  menace,  are  more 
than   anxious  to  become  friends  with   the 
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prestige   and   vilify   our   intentions   toward 
these  sister  republics. 

There  Is  today  an  outcry  of  Yankee  Im- 
perialism throughout  Latin  America.  To 
these  voices  are  added  those  of  some  Ameri- 
can Communist  publications  and  Soviet 
propaganda  organs:  Izvestia,  Pravda,  Tass 
news  agency,  and  the  Soviet  government 
broadcasting  stations,  which  beam  their  pro- 


swer  Dimitroff's  call,  heroic  leader  of  the 
Communist  International  an  inspiration 
and  an  example  to  the  toilers  of  the 
whole  world."  Quoting  from  a  letter  of 
Dimitroff  dated  May  13.  1934.  he  cat- 
lined  a  policy  which  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  policy  now  t>eing  car- 
ried out  by  the  Communists,  especially 


;  * 
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Government  Insurance  on  Government 
projects  appeared  to  be  entirely  satisfactory 
In  California's  neighbor  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Nevada,  and  in  several  ad- 
ditional States  where  compensation  Insur- 
ance is  a  State  monopoly.  The  California 
St'>te  fxmd  did  not  even  hint  at  monopoly, 
but  asked  only  the  same  arrangement  that 
perforce  must  be  made  by  Government  agen- 
cies In  exclusive  fund  States — the  writing  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  Insurance  sep- 
arate and  filstinct  from  other  liability  lines, 
and  then  only  where  the  State  fund  Is  In  a 
position  to  effect  greater  economies. 

When  we  consider  the  great  aircraft,  ship- 
yard and  war  construction  program  in  Cal- 
ifornia that  made  this  State  and  our  Nation 
an  arsenal  for  victory,  very  little  imagina- 
tion Is  required  to  visualize  the  tremendous 
savings  that  might  have  been  made  for  the 
■^  United  States  Government  and  the  taxpayers 
If  the  State  compensation  insvirance  fund 
of  California  had  been  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Insure  a  greater  share  of  these 
projects.  The  fund's  record  was  not  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  Injured  worker  who  re- 
ceived his  full  benefits  and  the  best  of  med- 
ical care.  It  was  made  possible  by  an  ex- 
perienced staff  specializing  In  this  type  of 
Insurance,  by  the  elimination  of  human 
hardship  and  suffering  through  safe  prac- 
tice, and  by  economical  administrative  man- 
agement. 

PAtTL  SCHAaaXNBERG. 


The   State  Department   Needs   a   House 
Cleaning 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

•  or   MICHIGAN 

IN  TH?  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  having  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude therein  the  penetrating  analysis 
of  our  policy  in  Latin  America  written 
by  that  outstanding  authority  on  foreign 
allflirs.  Constantine  Brown,  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  June  30. 

In  the  course  of  his  analysis,  in  which 
he  shows  the  tremendous  influence  of  the 
leftists  in  shaping  our  Latin-American 
policy  so  that  it  will  Injure  American 
interests  and  advance  those  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  Mr.  Brown  mentions  the 
name  of  George  Michanowsky.  Let  me 
add  that  this  George  Michanowsky  is  a 
Russian-bom  alien,  who  entered  this 
country  without  proper  papers,  claiming 
that  he  was  a  political  refugee.  His  lack 
of  citizenship  did  not  prevent  his  being 
employed  by  the  OWI.  This  mysterious 
character,  it  would  seem,  is  not  only  ad- 
vising policymaking  officials  of  the  State 
Department  on  Latin-American  affairs 
but  actually  shaping  our  policy,  which 
all  goes  to  show  that  a  thorough  house 
cleaning  Is  long  overdue  in  that  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Brown's  brilliant  study 
follows : 

Takxxs  Imphuausm  C«t  in  SotTH  America 
Gbows— Unhto  St.\tis  Position  Detehio- 

SATIMC  AS  R18T7LT  OF  PROPAGANDA  STEMMING 
FROM     WmXLT     SiPARATU)     BUT     ALL     ANTI- 

Amxucan  Socrccs 

(Ejf  Constantiue  Brown) 

Unless  some  of  the  wise  men  in  the  State 
Department  decide  to  face  realities  squarely 
and   revamp   their   Latin-American   policies 


there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  our  relations 
with  the  republics  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
may  become  eveu  worse  than  they  were  in 
the  pre-good -neighbor  era. 

When  President  Roosevelt  decided  to  back 
by  every  means  short  of  war  the  European 
democracies  which  were  fighting  the  Nazis, 
the  South  American  situation  came  promi- 
nently into  the  picture.  Tlie  American  Gov- 
ernment put  a  watchful  eye  on  German,  Ital- 
lan,*and  Japanese  machinations  in  the  prin- 
cipal Latin-American  Republics. 

The  Axis  propagandists  described  this 
country  as  imperialistic  and  aggressive. 
Axis  factories  attempted  to  undersell  the 
United  States  in  Latin  markets  by  offering 
products  far  below  American  prices.  While 
quality  was  not  up  to  /imerlcan  standards, 
the  difference  In  price  was  such  that  It 
tempted  the  Latin-American  consumer. 

But  far  more  important  than  this  economic 
war  was  the  penetration  by  Axis  agents  into 
the  life  of  our  Latin  neighbors.  There  were 
reports — sometimes  confirmed — that  Ger- 
many and  Italy  were  preparing  naval  and  air 
bases  In  remote  section.-  of  those  republics 
with  the  assistance  of  corrupt  or  ideologically 
sympathetic,  local  officials. 

HITLER    SPENT    LAVISHLY 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  top  military  and 
diplomatic  advisers  soon  became  convinced 
that  after  Hitler  had  liquidated  the  Euro- 
pean democracies  he  Intended  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  His 
agents  spent  money  lavishly  on  propaganda 
and  other  methods  to  increase  the  Axis' 
prestige  and  power.  And  while  there  was 
little  affinity  between  most  Latin-American 
republics  and  the  Germans,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  for  the  Italians.  Our  past 
mistakes  and  clumsy  dealings  with  the  su- 
persensitive Latins  were  exploited  to  the 
utmost.  There  was.  In  fact,  more  real  danger 
for  the  United  States  in  the  operations  of 
official  and  unofficial  Axis  missionaries  In 
South  America  than  there  was  likelihood 
that  the  Germans  would  threaten  this  coun- 
try with  direct  military  action  across  the 
Atlantic  after  Europe  was  conquered. 

Thus,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  adminis- 
tration ranging  this  country  against  the 
Axis  was  the  realization  that  unless  Hitler 
and  his  allies  were  defeated,  our  predicament 
would  become  serious,  indeed. 

Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  now  have  been 
utterly  defeated.  The  military  might  of  the 
Reich  has  been  crushed  and  is  not  likely  to 
become  a  menace  to  the  world  again  unless 
those  who  play  power  politics  decide  to  use 
the  German  people  as  tools  and  cannon 
fodder. 

Yet.  some  high  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  particularly  those  In  charge  of 
Latin-American  affairs,  are  conducting  the 
policy  of  this  country  as  If  Hitler  were  still 
alive  and  a  power  in  the  world,  and  Germany 
continued  to  be  the  foremost  military  threat. 

BTRNES    IS    PREOCCUPIED 

Secretary  cf  State  Byrnes  is  so  busy  with 
the  enormous  problem  of  attempting  to 
bring  about  some  sort  of  a  peace,  to  end 
officially  the  war  which  ceased  last  August, 
that  he  has  little  time  to  pay  attention  to 
Latin-American  problems. 

Although  this  Government  has  poured  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  almost  every  corner  of 
Latin  America  and  outwardly,  at  least,  has 
done  everything  to  eliminate  suspicions  of 
"Yankee  imperialism."  it  cannot  be  said  that 
it  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  genuine  con- 
fidence of  Latin  America. 

At  the  Chapultepec  Conference  in  the 
spring  of  1945.  the  United  States  achieved 
probably  its  most  important  diplomatic  suc- 
cess in  25  years.  The  foreign  ministers  of 
the  American  Republics  established  a  realistic 
policy  ol  hemispheric  cooperation.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  meeting  the  United  States  rep- 
resentatives at  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco  fought  against  the 
bitter  opposition  of  Rvissian  Foreign  Minis- 


ter C.  M.  Molotov,  to  permit  Argectlna  to 
enter  the  world  organization.  Tho  battle 
was  on.  But  soon  afterward  the  State  De- 
partment returned  to  its  pre-Chaj)Ultepec 
Ideology  and  took  up  a  bitter  fight  against 
the  active  and  popular  Argentine  politico. 
Col.  Juan  Peron. 

The  accusation  brought  against  him  was 
that  he  was  a  declared  pro-Nazi.  This  was 
unquestionably  true  some  years  afo.  But 
the  State  Department  overlooked  the  fact 
that  Peron  was  popular  with  his  own  people. 
On  tho  eve  of  the  presidential  elections  in' 
Argentina  the  State  Department  brought  ov.t 
its  Blue  Book  setting  forth  all  the  "crimes" 
of  the  popular  candidate.  While  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  him  may  have  been 
correct,  the  American  officials  who  urged 
President  Truman  to  permit  the  Issuance  of 
that  document  failed  In  psycholosy.  The 
Blue  Book  was  Interpreted  throughoiit  South 
America  as  another  demonstration  of  the 
United  States  desire  to  mix  into  the  domestic 
problems  of  Its  neighbors  to  the  south. 

REPERCUSSIONS  STILL  FELT 

The  repercussions  of  that  publication  are 
being  felt  even  today  and.  strange  a.s  it  may 
seem,  our  "intervention"  is  more  resented  in 
the  smaller  republics  than  in  Aigentina, 
Chile,  and  Brazil. 

The  man  who  is  regarded  as  responsible  for 
this  policy  Is  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Spruille  Braden,  who  was  United  States  Am- 
bassador at  Buenos  Aires  at  the  time  when 
the  American-Argentine  relations  became  se- 
riously strained.  According  to  reliable  re- 
ports from  unbiased  American  observers, 
manj  Latin-American  foreign  ministers  now 
declare  that  "America  has  replaced  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  with  Bradenism." 

In  fact,  however,  there  have  been  many 
other  considerations  besides  antl-Peronism 
which  have  affected  the  State  Department's 
policies  toward  Argentina.  Among  others 
was  the  keen  interest  shown  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Latin-American  Affairs  of  the  CIO. 
This  committee,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  15  Union  Square.  New  York,  a  building 
which  houses  Mr.  Sidney  Hlllman's  .Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers.  Is  devoting  much 
time  to  Mitln-American  affairs.  Its  chair- 
man Is  Jacob  S.  Potofsky.  But  the  mov- 
ing spirit  of  the  organization  Is  its  st^cretary. 
George  Nichanowsky.  who  for  some  time  has 
shown  a  deep  Interest  In  the  undenocratlc 
form  of  government  In  Argentina. 

According  to  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  followed  closely  the  vagaries  of  the 
American  Republics  Division  in  the  State  De- 
partment, Mr.  Michanowsky  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  American  diplomatic  actions  In 
Buenos  Aires.  He  Is  said  to  have  close  con- 
tacts not  only  with  Mr.  Braden.  but  also  with 
Mr.  Byrnes,  whom  he  Is  said  to  have  informed 
after  the  Potsdam  Conference  of  all  his  per- 
sonal activities  in  support  of  Mr.  Braden's 
actions  in  Argentina. 

RUSSIA    ALTERS    POSITION 

He  told  the  Secretary  of  State,  according 
to  the  Senators  who  have  had  access  to  cer- 
tain confidential  files,  that  during  Mr. 
Byrnes'  absence  at  Potsdam  he  had  jjerson- 
ally  supervised  publicity  to  bolster  Mr. 
Braden  in  Latin  America  and  had  "Inspired" 
a  news  agency's  story  about  the  admirable 
stand  the  State  Department  had  taken  on 
the  Argentine  question.  This  "inspired" 
story.  Mr.  Michanowsky  reported,  caused  a 
sensation  In  Latin  America  and  made  the 
front  pages  In  Argentina's  biggest  news- 
papers. 

The  Interesting  point  in  this  story  la  that 
within  less  than  a  year  after  Foreign  Min- 
ister Molotov  violently  denounced  tho  fas- 
cism of  Colonel  Peron.  the  U.  S.  S.  P..  de- 
cided to  forget  all  about  it  and  renewed 
diplomatic  relations  which  had  been  b-oken 
off  in  1917.  A  Soviet  diplomatic  mission  Is 
now  on  Its  way  to  Buenos  Aires,  while  a 
Soviet  economic  mission  Is  already  there  and 
was  present  in  a  place  of  honor  at  the  in- 
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auguratlon  of  Colonel  Peron  as  President  of 
Argentina. 

Thus,  while  the  Division  of  American  Re- 
publics in  the  State  Department  still  shouts 
"Nazis"  eveiy  time  the  name  of  Colonel 
Peron  is  mentioned,  the  Russians,  whovlaim 
they  need  greater  security  against  possible 
resurgence  of  the  German  menace,  are  more 
than  anxious  to  become  friends  with  the 
"Argentine  pro-Nazi  dictator." 

Some  State  Department  officials  explained 
to  this  reporter  that  publication  of  the  Blue 
Book  2  weeks  before  the  Argentine  elec- 
tions was  essential  because  our  democratic 
friends  In  South  America  were  pressing  the 
State  Department  to  take  some  action  to 
prevent  the  election  of  Colonel  Peron.  It 
looks  as  if  the  pressure  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  "Immediate  action"  may  have  come 
from  sections  which  are  known  to  be  sub- 
servient to  Soviet  policies. 

THREE  CROUPS  nPPOSE  tTNITED  STATES 

Today  our  position  in  Latin  America  has 
become  difficult.  The  United  States  prestige 
and  Its  Intention  to  deal  honestly  and  fairly 
with  Its  sister  republics  are  undermined  by 
three  groups  who  are  united  under  one 
slogan:  "Down  with  Yankee  Imperialism!" 

These  groups  are:  The  remnants  of  Nazi 
propagandists  who  went  under  cover  but  are 
still  falily  active;  the  many  sympathizers  of 
Generalissimo  Franco  and  Soviet  agitators, 
working  throtigh  the  labor  organization  of 
Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano.  president  of  the 
biggest  organized  labor  group  in  Latin 
America. 

The  Nazis,  representing  a  power  which  has 
ceased  to  exist,  exercise  their  Influence  In  a 
small  way  by  admonishing  those  with  whom 
they  are  stUl  In  contact  "we  told  you  so." 
They  argue  that  after  the  Axis  threat  was 
ended.  America  reverted  to  her  old  imperial- 
ism and  has  decided  to  use  the  big  stick 
whenever  It  suits  her  purpose. 

Those  Latin  Americans  who  would  like  to 
save  Generalissimo  Franco's  regime  Join  In 
the  anti-American  chorus  They  praise 
Britain  for  her  unbiased  and  realistic  attitude 
toward  Spain  and  denounce  the  United  States 
for  its  vacillating  policies.  Since  there  Is  not 
much  they  can  say  In  defense  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Franco  that  has  not  already  been 
said,  they  are  castigating  American  "Im- 
perialism" In  tattn  America  as  the  reason 
Washington  sides  against  the  Spanish  dicta- 
tor. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  Russian  propaganda 
which,  while  newly  on  the  scene.  Is  deadly 
efficient  because  it  has  at  Its  disposal  far  more 
money  than  the  Germans  and  the  Italians  to- 
gether had. 

REDS  WELL  FINANCED 

Soviet  propaganda  in  Latin  America  dates 
back  some  20  years  to  the  time  when  the 
word  "Communist"  was  still  anathema — of- 
ficially—in every  Latin  republic.  Then  there 
were  attempts  to  organize  cells  among  the 
discontented  workers  in  the  smaller  republics. 
These  were  partially  successful.  But  the  lirll- 
liant  military  feats  of  the  Red  army  im- 
pressed the  Latin  Americans  and  the  Polit- 
bureau  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation. 

Russia's  most  agile  diplomat.  Constantin 
Oumansky.  was  sent  to  Mexico  when  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries 
were  resumed,  with  a  large  staff  of  experla 
and  some  $150,000,000  In  gold.  Mr.  Ouman- 
sky did  a  first-class  Job  until  his  death  In 
Mexico  City. 

One  by  one  all  the  Latin-American  repub- 
lics— sometimes  under  the  gentle  prodding  of 
the  State  Department — resumed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  The  new  am- 
bassadors arrived  with  large  staffs  and  were 
well -supplied  with  money.  This  force,  later 
assisted  by  Lombardo  Toledano's  Latin - 
American  Iat>or  organization,  did  good  work, 
not  so  much  to  reestablish  Russia's  prestige 
but  m  an  attempt  to  undermine  America's 


prestige  and  vilify  otir  intentions  toward 
these  sister  republics. 

There  Is  today  an  outcry  of  Yankee  im- 
perialism throughout  Latin  America.  To 
these  voices  are  added  those  of  some  Ameri- 
can Communist  publications  and  Soviet 
propaganda  organs:  Izvestla.  Pravda.  Tass 
news  agency,  and  the  Soviet  government 
broadcasting  stations,  which  beam  their  pro- 
grams to  Latin  America  In  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  some  4  hours  dally. 

Politlcully.  Europe  is  Important  to  us 
merely  because  it  represents  the  storm  cen- 
ter of  the  world,  since  all  major  wars  start 
there.  Asia  la  remote,  and.  while  Its  Im- 
portance cannot  be  minimized.  It  is  of  a  long- 
range  nature.  Latin  America,  although  gen- 
erally given  little  space  in  the  American 
dally  press,  is  today  of  greater  consequence  to 
the  Unlte<>  States  than  all  the  other  coim- 
tries  put  together.  It  represents  a  solid  line 
of  defense,  and  it  also  represents  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  world  for  reciprocal 
and  profitable  exchange  of  products. 

Yet  certain  American  official  groups  do 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  cry  Yankee  impe- 
rialism is  a  lie. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1,  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  having  given  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
desire  to  offer  additional  proof  of  a  state- 
ment I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
June  11, 1946.  When  I  presented  a  study 
of  the  personnel  of  the  School  for  Po- 
litical Action  Technique  conducted  in 
this  city  by  the  National  Citizens  Political 
Action  Committee,  I  was  not  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  complete  plans.  It  would 
seem  that  for  certain  reasons  they  did 
not  publish  a  full  roster  of  their  "faculty" 
in  their  catalog.  What  these  reasons 
were,  you  can  judge  for  yourself  from 
the  list  of  those  who  appeared  unan- 
nounced. 

On  Friday,  June  28,  one  of  the  featured 
lecturers  was  George  Pirinsky.  Let  me 
tell  you  something  about  him.  since  he 
comes  from  my  own  State.  Pirinsky  was 
formerly  the  editor  of  the  Biilgarian- 
Macedonian  Communist  weekly.  Sazna- 
nie.  In  1937,  he  was  held  under  a  de- 
portation warrant  by  the  Department  of 
Immigration  on  a  charge  of  illegal  entry. 
His  real  name  Is  reputed  to  be  George 
Zykoff.  His  articles  appeared  In  the 
Saznanie  under  the  name  of  George  Nlc- 
oloff.  The  Daily  Worker  of  May  8,  1936, 
page  4,  carries  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
activities  of  George  Pirinsky,  written  by 
George  Dimitroff.  a  fellow  Bulgarian 
Communist,  former  head  of  the  Commu- 
nist International,  now  a  leader  in  the 
Communist  Party  in  Bulgaria.  In  the 
same  issue  of  the  Daily  Worker  It  was 
announced  by  Mr.  Pirinsky  that  a  special 
six-page  edition  of  Saznanie  would  be 
published  in  honor  of  the  same  Mr. 
Dimitroff. 

In  the  August  31,  1935,  Issue,  page  4. 
Mr.  Pirinsky  demonstrated  the  nature  of 
his  allegiance  in  an  article  headlined 
"Bulgarians  in  United  States  must  an- 


swer Dimitroff 's  call,  heroic  leader  of  the 
Communist  International  an  inspiration 
and  an  example  to  the  toilers  of  the 
whole  world."  Quoting  from  a  letter  of 
Dimitroff  dated  May  13.  1934.  he  out- 
lined a  policy  which  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  policy  now  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Communists,  especially 
in  the  Balkan  coimtries.  The  letter  read 
in  part  as  follows: 

Only  the  united  revolutionary  stniggle  of 
the  Macedonian  people  In  close  alliance  with 
the  workers  and  peasants  of  Bulgaria.  Jugt^- 
klavia,  and  Greece  can  bring  to  victory  the 
Macedonian  revolution  for  liberation  Only 
the  Soviet  system,  as  the  experiences  of  the 
great  Soviet  Union  glaringly  proved,  can 
guarantee  •  •  •  final  liberation  and 
•     •     •     complete  national  unification. 

In  line  with  this  record  it  is  no  sur- 
prise that  Mr.  Pirinsky.  who  is  tho  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Slav  Con- 
gress, an  affiliate  of  the  All -Slav  Con- 
gress with  headquarters  in  Moscow,  de- 
livered an  attack  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  claimed  that  what 
was  going  on  Lehind  the  Soviet  iron  cur- 
tain was  really  a  great  upsurge  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 

On  Saturday.  June  29,  another  previ- 
ously unannounced  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty appeared,  namely.  Woody  Guthrie. 
In  testimony  before  a  congressional 
committee  delivered  on  October  4.  1940. 
this  worthy  is  described  as  follows: 

Woody  Guthrie,  a  Communist,  Is  a  guitar- 
playing,  ballad-singing  entertainer.  •  •  • 
During  the  past  3  or  4  years  Woody  Guthrie 
has  become  one  of  the  outstanding  enter- 
tainers In  the  Communist  Party.  Communist 
Party  fronts,  and  other  left-wing  organlea- 
tlon  meetings.  •  •  •  I  have  heard  him 
on  numerous  occasions  and  It  Is  always  with 
this  definite  Communist  Party  tinge,  and  in 
his  singing  and  in  his  talk  »» ^  has  never  tried 
to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  columnist  for  the  Dally  Worker  or  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  represented  It  as  such. 

The  character  of  these  two  additional 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School 
for  Political  Action  Technique  more 
than  Justifies  the  charges  I  prevJou.sIy 
made  against  this  Communist-domi- 
nated hoax. 


Testimonial   Dinner  to   Senator  Tnnnell 
and  RepresentatiTe  Traynor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2. 1948 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  on  Thursday,  June  27. 
194C,  a  testimonial  dinner  was  given  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  fMr. 
TuNNELL]  and  to  Representative  Philip 
A.  Tratnos  by  the  Delaware  Joint  Labor 
Committee.  At  that  time  I  delivered  an 
address  in  which  I  discussed  the  out- 
standing service  and  record  of  both  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  Representa- 
tive Traynor.  On  the  same  occasion  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  TcwKK-tl 
also  delivered  an  address.    I  ask  that 
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rao  present  m  a  place  of  honor  at  the  in- 
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both  his  address  and  mine  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  MuuuT.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  Delaware  Joint  Labor  Committee,  and 
diatirguiahed  guests,  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
to  take  part  In  this  program  in  which  we 
honor  Delaware's  eminent  sons  and  political 
leaders,  the  Honorable  James  M.  Tunkell, 
United  States  Senator,  and  Congressman 
Philip  A.  Tratnob. 

First  let  me  say.  my  close  relations  with 
Senator  Tunnell  in  the  Senate  of  the  United" 
States  have  developed  into  a  sincere  and 
enduring  personal  friendship.  Like  all  others 
who  enjoy  his  friendship.  I  hold  a  very  high 
regard  for  his  skill,  for  his  courage,  and  for 
his  Integrity 

While  my  acquaintance  with  Congressman 
Tratnob  Is  obviously  not  of  such  an  inti- 
mate character,  I  have,  nevertheless,  a  long 
acquaintance  or  personal  knowledge  of  his 
fine  record  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, 
where  he  stands  high  in  the  ranks  of  loyal 
Democrats  of  that  body.  I  have  followed 
his  record  there,  and  we  are  all  proud  of  his 
work  In  the  Lower  House. 
•  You  know,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to 
ray  these  days  that  a  Democrat  is  loyal  when 
we  find  so  many  who  forget  their  allegiance 
to  the  party  which  put  them  in  office  and 
who  fail  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  when 
a  real  legislative  battle  is  in  progress. 

And  so.  my  friends,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity and  deem  it  a  high  honor  to  have  the 
privilege  of  Joining  with  yp'J  tonight  in  offer- 
,  Ing  a  tribute  to  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Delaware,  a  liberal  and  courageous  statesman 
and  loyal  Democrat — my  very  able  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Tunnell. 

My  friends,  you  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
arranging  this  fine  demonstration  of  respect 
and  goodwill  toward  your  honored  guests.  I 
am  sure  it  will  serve  as  a  source  of  renewed 
Inspiration  to  Senator  Tunnell  and  Con- 
gressman Tratnob  in  the  great  tasks  which 
they  are  undertaking  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

My  very  close  association  with  your  senior 
Senator  ever  since  he  came  to  the  Senate 
has  given  me  an  especial  opportunity  to 
learn  of  his  many  splendid  traits  of  character, 
his  unique  talent  for  probing  and  getting  at 
the  heart  of  complicated  problems.  If  no 
other  activity  or  life — in  no  other  occupation 
or  profession— can  one  find  a  better  oppor- 
timity  to  study  the  character  and  true  worth 
of  a  man  than  in  a  legislative  body  such  as 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  every  act  of 
its  Members  is  preserved  in  accurate  and  un- 
questioned records.  Our  speeches  and  votes 
on  every  issue  are  taken  down  with  unerring 
precision.  In  that  l>ody,  it  often  takes  a 
high  degree  of  courage  to  stand  by  one's 
conscientious  convictions.  Every  time  we 
vote,  we  are  on  trial.  Obviously,  we  cannot 
•atlsfy  everyone.  We  must,  however,  Justify 
our  votes  before  our  constituents.  We  cannot 
repent  our  actions  or  escape  responsibility. 

"The  moving  finger  writes;  and.  having 
writ,  moves  on:  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
shall  lure  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  line,  nor  all 
your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it." 

During  the  years  which  lie  ahead,  our 
country  will  face  vast  problems.  There  is  the 
problem  of  how  we  can  avoid  inflation  and 
deflation  and  maintain  a  balanced  and  ex- 
panding economy  of  full  production  and  full 
employment.  There  Is  the  problem  of  how 
we  can  reverse  the  growing  trend  toward  the 
corcentratinn  of  economic  power  and  put 
our  vast  resources  to  work  on  behalf  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  instead  of  the 
privileged  few.  There  is  the  problem  of  hew 
to  cooperate  effectively  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  work  out  a  common 
destmy  free  from  the  threat  ol  recurring 
warfare. 


The  solution  to  these  problems  will  large- 
ly depend  upon  the  type  of  men  and  women 
who  are  elected  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

If  you  or  I  have  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  meet  the 
test  of  the  future  and  live  up  to  its  great 
responsibilities,  it  Is  only  because  we  do  not 
yet  know  whether  there  will  be  enough  men 
In  the  next  Congress  who  have  the  vision, 
the  understanding,  and  the  ability  of  your 
own    senior    Senator,    Senator   Tunnell. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  inadequacies  of  the 
record  of  the  present  Congress,  you  and  I 
are  well  aware  of  what  was  wrong.  We  know 
the  trouble  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that 
there  have  not  been  enough  Members  of 
Congress  like  Senator  Tunnell — men  who 
have  the  ability  to  analyze  our  problems  and 
determine  the  correct  course  and  then 
possess  the  courage  to  follow  their  convic- 
tions. 

Looking  into  the  future,  I  say  to  you 
with  all  the  conviction  at  my  command: 
"Give  us  more  men  in  Congress  of  the  caliber 
and  courage  of  Senator  Tunnell  of  Delaware 
and  America's  future  will  be  In  s.afe  hands." 

You  people  here  in  Delaware  may  believe 
you  know  him  well,  but  '  regard  myself  as  a 
very  competent  authority  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  Senator  Tunnell.  For  the 
last  6  years,  I  have  sat  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  a  desk  only  a  few  feet  away  from  Senator 
Tunnell,  where  I  turn  to  him  for  frequent 
consultations.  I  sit  with  him  day  after  day 
In  the  meetings  of  the  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees  in  the  Senate — the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  In  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
he  is  my  chief  reliance  in  the  many  vexing 
and  difficult  problems  that  come  before  that 
committee.  I  have  named  Senator  Tunnell 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  which  bandies 
most  of  the  vital  labor  and  educational 
legislation  that  comes  before  our  committee. 
It  was  Senator  Tunnell  who,  only  a  few 
days  ago.  handled  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  bill,  H.  R.  4437.  and  brought 
it  to  successful  action  against  the  efforts  of 
reactionary  Members  of  th--  Senate  to  strip 
it  of  its  vital  provisions  guaranteeing  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  unemployed  work- 
ers. I  have  listened  carefully  to  Senator 
TtJNNELL  in  many  debates  In  which  he  has 
participated.  I  have  sat  with  him  as  he 
listened  to  others.  I  have  noted  again  and 
again  the  rapt  attention  and  respect  with 
which  others  accord  him  whenever  he 
speaks — either  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
during  the  proceedings  of  a  committee  meet- 
ing or  hearing. 

Therefore.  I  come  to  you  tonight  with  very 
special  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  tell  you  of 
the  magnificent  and  courageous  Job  Sena- 
tor Tunnell  hss  been  doing  in  representing 
you  and  indeed  all  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  My 
friends,  these  are  not  mere  rhetorical  expres- 
sions. Every  Member  of  the  Senate  recog- 
nizes Senator  Tunnell,  of  Delaware,  as  a  man 
of  deep  human  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing, a  man  who  is  eminently  fair  and  intel- 
ligent and  completely  forthright,  a  man  who 
Is  gifted  with  genuine  legal  talent  and  un- 
usual ability  to  express  himself  with  sharp 
precision. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
criticism  about  Members  of  Congress  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  absent  themselves  for  long  periods 
from  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  Its  commit- 
tees, and  often  fall  to  vote  on  Important 
Issues,  missing  when  their  votes  are  needed 
on  important  legislation.  Let  me  say  to  you 
that  no  one  haj  made  such  a  criticism  of 
your  senior  Sen^tibr.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
another  man  in>the  Senate  who  has  a  better 
attendance  record  than  Senator  Tunnell. 

But  Senator  Tunnell  does  not  merely 
listen  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — he  par- 


ticipates. He  Is  one  of  our  most  active  de- 
baters. He  la  always  there  seeing  that  no 
vicious  or  ill-conceived  legislation  is  rushed 
through  agaltist  the  people's  Interest  or  the 
country's  welfare  without  being  vigorously  • 
challenged.  Only  2  weeks  ago  a  bill  came 
before  the  Senate  for  final  passage  which, 
if  passed,  would  have  encouraged  wholesale 
violation  by  employers  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  This  bill  would  have  en- 
couraged employers  to  pay  less  than  mini- 
mum wages  and  to  have  their  employees 
work  without  overtime  pay  for  more  than  40 
hours  a  week.  I  am  referring  to  the  so- 
called  Gwynne  bill,  which  would  practically 
do  away  with  the  penalties  provided  under 
the  wage-hour  legislation.  This  bill  came 
up  at  a  time  when  no  other  Senator  then  on 
the  floor  recognized  how  dangerous  it  would 
be.  It  was  Senator  Tunnell's  alert  objec- 
tion which  prevented  it  from  being  passed. 

Because  of  Senator  Tunnell's  acknowl- 
edged sound  Judgment,  his  opinion  is  fre- 
quently sought  and  he  is  called  into  con- 
sultation by  other  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
pending  hills  or  amendments.  His  knowl- 
edge and  keen  ability  to  supply  the  right 
Judgment  and  Information  at  the  proper 
moment  has  thus  caused  many  votes,  be- 
sides his  own,  to  be  cast  on  the  side  of  wise 
and  intelligent  legislation.  I  know  of  no 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  more  per- 
suasive or  Influential  than  Senator  Tunnell 
on  behalf  of  worthy  and  progressive  legis- 
lation. 

But  I  will  not  confine  myself  to  mere 
statements.  Let  us  look  at  the  record  of 
Senator  Tunnell: 

In  a  speech  on  the  minimum  wage  bill, 
which  incidentally  got  as  far  as  it  did  chiefly 
because  of  the  efforts,  persistence,  and  intel- 
ligence of  Senator  Tunnell,  who  handled 
the  bill  through  most  of  its  very  rough  and 
stormy  passage.  Senator  Tunnell  said: 

"Raising  the  legal  minimum  wage  from 
40  cents  to  65  cents  an  hour  will  help  to 
correct  an  injustice  to  economically  defense- 
less underpaid  workers,  and  will  help  to  bring 
them  closer  to  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
which  was  the  goal  set  by  the  passage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938." 

Further  on  he  stated: 

"The  bill  will  not  affect  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  American  workingmen  today,  but 
it  will  reach  those  who  are  unable  to  defend 
themselves.  In  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try employers  are  abusing  their  privilege  of 
paying  less  than  a  living  wage  to  those  who 
are  unorganized  and  in  no  position  to  defend 
themselves.  That  is  something  which  we 
may  and  should  consider.  In  the  first  place, 
approximately  three-fourths  of  American  la- 
boring men  are  unorganized.  They  consti- 
tute a  body  of  people  living  as  best  they 
can  on  the  highest  wage  they  can  get." 

It  Is  clear  from  these  quotations  that  he  is 
a  champion  of  the  unorganized,  the  economi- 
cally defenseless,  the  exploited— those  whose 
voices  are  rarely  heard. 

What  does  he  want  to  do  for  them?  Again 
from  the  same  speech  I  quote: 

"But  simply  to  break  even  is  not  what  an 
American  boy  and  an  American  girl  who 
start  out  In  life  to  build  a  home  want  to  do. 
That  is  not  what  we  want  them  to  do. 
That  Is  not  what  America  expects  them  to 
do.  An  American  boy  and  an  American  girl 
starting  to  build  a  home  expect  more  than 
to  break  even.  They  have  to  have  a  place 
In  which  to  live.  They  are  entitled  to  receive 
a  wage  which  will  enable  them  to  buy  a 
home  and  to  purchase  the  things  enjoyed 
by  those  taking  part  In  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  community  m  which  they  live.  They  are 
entitled  to  an  automobile.  They  are  entitled 
to  refrigeration.  They  are  entitled  to  have 
the  things  that  go  to  protect  their  health, 
their  lives.  Breaking  even  is  starvation  one 
door  away.  Breaking  even  leaves  the  man 
and  the  woman  in  poverty  throughout  their 
lives.     Breaking  even   means   that   when   a 


person  reaches  the  age  of  65,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  maximum  working  age.  he  must  be 
dependent  on  someone  else,  even  though  he 
were  the  best  manager  in  the  world." 

Senator  TuNiftix  practices  what  be 
.  preaches.    In  his  own  farming  enterprise  he 

[  does  it;  In  conducting  the  hearings  on  the 

-*  minimum  wage  bill  he  showed   blmselX  to 

be  as  Interested,  and  even  more  so.  In  the 
household  budget  of  the  substandard  work- 
ers who  appeared  t)efore  our  committee  as 
he  was  in  the  most  profound  statements  of 
the  experts  or  the  representatives  of  power- 
ful organizations.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, when  through  no  fault  of  your  distin- 
guished senior  Senator,  the  hearings  were 
delayed,  at  the  risk  of  political  chastisement, 
he  made  way  for  the  substandard  workers 
waiting  to  testify  and  postponed  the  appear- 
ance of  witnesses  who  were  nationally  famous 
because  he  knew  the  substandard  worker 
could  not  afford  to  wait  around  in  Washing- 
ton incurring  heavy  expenses  in  lodging, 
and  so  forth. 

In  his  able  speech  on  the  Case  bill,  he 
showed  the  deep  Interest  and  attention  he 
pays  to  the  rights  of  the  average  person.  He 
read  from  letters  of  his  constituents, 
analyzed  their  significance  and  told  of  his 
responses.  This  procedure  brought  the 
average  man  and  woman  right  into  the 
Senate  debate  and  clearly  and  effectively 
served  to  point  the  issues  and  explain  his 
own  position  on  the  bill.  Thus  he  made 
-    democracy  really  function. 

He  gets  right  down  to  the  roots  of  a 
problem.  In  discussing  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment to  the  Case  bill,  which  proposed  to  pro- 
hibit an  employer  from  contributing  to  wel- 
fare funds,  and  so  forth,  he  in  two  paragraphs, 
in  my  opinion,  showed  it  up  for  what  it  was. 
He  said: 

"Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussions as  much  as  I  could,  and  have  heard 
no  one  come  forward  with  any  suggestion  as 
to  why  that  language  should  be  put  in  a 
measure  pending  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  I  cannot  understand  why  it  is 
placed  in  the  amendment,  unlets  it  be  on 
the  theory  that  the  person  involved  is  in- 
competent, or  that  the  purpose  of  the  gift 
Is  in  violation  of  public  morals.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  possible  excuse  for  such 
language,  and  I  have  heard  none  advanced 
during  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  Here 
we  have  a  prohibition  against  an  individual 
giving  his  own  money  away  for  a  legitimate 
purpose.  There  may  be  thousands  of  legiti- 
mate purposes,  but  this  language  would  pro- 
hibit the  giving  away  of  money  for  such 
purposes. 

"When  we  start  to  dig  up  antllabor  legisla- 
tion, or  antlsomethlng  else  we  run  into  diffi- 
culties. If  we  were  to  start  to  write  anti- 
empl03rment  legislation,  for  example,  we 
would  write  some  silly  things.  That  is  what 
has  been  done  in  this  amendment,  as  I  see  it." 

After  listening  to  his  penetrating  legal 
analysis  of  draft  provisions  in  the  President  s 
emergency  labor  bill,  their  deletion  from  the 
bill  was  assured.  Speaking  of  the  particu- 
lar section  he  said: 

"There  is  also  included  the  words,  'and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President.'  Knowing  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States,  I  be- 
lieve that  any  rules  and  regulations  which 
he  might  prescribe  would  be  fair  if  he  knew 
the  particulars  of  the  case  involved.  But 
^the  language  reads,  'as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  President.'  Does  that  mean,  Mr. 
President,  that  r  man  could  be  forced  to 
serve  in  the  Army  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life?  Does  it  mean  that  he  could  t>e  forced, 
for  example,  to  serve  in  the  Army  for  20 
years?  The  language  is.  I  repeat,  'and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President.'  There  is  no  limi- 
tation In  such  lar^-uage.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  more  than  shotild  be  asked  for, 
even  In  the  case  of  an  acknowledged  criminal, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  convi<^tion  in  regular  form. 


On  the  basis  of  the  President's  Judgment,  a 
man  could  be  Inducted  into  the  Army  and 
compelled  to  serve.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  President's  Judgment.  We  can  reason- 
ably say  that  the  President  would  never  have 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  taU  Judgment." 

Continuing  further,  be  said: 

"I  cannot  Imagine  a  provision  of  law  going 
that  far.  I  am  anxious  to  stand  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  the  pending  bill  Is  aimed  Ht 
somethmg  which  is  wrong;  I  fully  agree  that 
it  is;  yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  prescribe  a  punishment  which  we 
would  not  prescribe  for  a  murderer,  or  a  per- 
son who  had  been  found  guilty  of  any  other 
seriotis  crime.  When  we  provide  that  a  man 
may  be  forced  into  thv  Army  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President,  In  his 
Judgment,  may  prescribe,  It  is  going  too  far." 

What  else  has  Senator  Tunnxu.  done? 
Well,  let  us  just  lock  rt  his  woiic  in  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

Besides  conducting  the  very  controversial 
minimum-wage  bearings,  with  very  long  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  he,  as  chairman  of  the  im- 
portant Subcommittee  on  Latx>r  Legislation, 
was  responsible  for  the  very  revealing  hear- 
ings and  the  favorable  report  on  the  women's 
equal  pay  bill.  He  also  is  responsible  for  the 
very  successful  and  very  difficult  task  of  re- 
solving in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  pos- 
sible the  controversy  over  the  return  of  the 
Employment  Services  to  the  States.  On  last 
Monday,  he  fought  a  vigorous  battle  on  the 
floor  to  provide  a  good  functioning  employ- 
ment service  system,  to  serve  the  workers  of 
the  Nation,  and  forced  a  compromise  which 
even  the  most  optimistic  among  us  never  be- 
lieved could  win  as  many  votes  as  it  did. 

An  expert  in  the  Budget  Btireau  informed 
me  that  the  bill  and  report  which  Senator 
Tunnell  filed  from  our  committee  was  the 
best  piece  of  legislative  workmanship  he  has 
seen  in  many  years. 

His  work  on  the  Subcommittee  on  War- 
time Health  and  Education  is  well  known, 
as  well  as  his  activity  in  connection  with 
PEPC.  the  hospital-construction  bill.  Federal 
aid  to  education,  and  the  numerous  social 
welfare  and  other  constructive  measures  in 
the  interest  of  our  national  well-being  re- 
ported from  our  committee. 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
on  the  floor  there  has  been  no  one  more 
active  than  he  In  seeking  a  Just  and  equitable 
solution  of  the  Palestine  question.  Since 
that  time  he  has  continuously  and  vigor- 
ously pressed  for  the  admission  of  100.000 
Jews  into  Palestine  as  a  Just  and  moral  obli- 
gation. He  was  likev.rise  vigorous  and  active 
in  his  support  of  the  creation  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement,  and  in  helping  me  during  the 
last  few  weeks  in  presenting  the  resolution 
for  approval  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Conynittee.  In 
supporting  the  loan  to  Britain,  Senator  Tun- 
MKu.  did  an  excellent  Job. 

You  all  know  of  his  votes  on  the  price 
control,  lend-lease,  reciprocal  trade,  excess- 
profits  taxes,  veterans  and  bousing  legisla- 
tion. 

Being  a  real  friend  of  the  farmer,  he 
voted  against  tlie  Ruscell  amendment  to  the 
minimum-wage  bill,  which  would  include  the 
cost  of  labor  in  the  parity  price  on  farm 
products.  He  knew  too  well  that  only  the 
large  commercial  farmers  and  the  big  packers 
could  benefit  from  such  an  amendment,  and 
the  cost  would  be  paid  through  sharply  In- 
creased prices  for  food  products  consumed 
by  the  workers.  He  was  a  loyal  supporter 
of  the  farm-tenant  program,  loans  to  the 
low-income  farmers  and  the  veterans,  and 
the  very  socially  desirable  migratory  labor 
program  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration. He  was  very  actively  interested 
in  the  school -lunch  program  recently  signed 
by  the  President.  He  was  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  fought  snooessfully  to  keep  Um 


program  from  being  reduced  to  leas  than 
•lOO.OOO.OCO. 

In  the  meat  and  flour  subsidy  program. 
through  his  keen  analytleal  judgment,  he 
could  see  that  the  more  money  that  was 
appropriated  for  the  subsidy,  the  leas  money 
would  be  collected  In  the  market  place  from 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  low-income  grt^ups. 
and  thus  he  did  his  utmost  to  secure  thF<>fl 
appropriations  In  the  Interest  of  sound  eco- 
nomics and  good  business. 

Summing  up,  one  perhaps  could  say  he 
voted  with  labor,  but  I  would  like  to  put 
It  that  he  voted  as  his  conscience  and  his 
Intelligence  directed  him.  I  know  this  is 
true  because  on  many  occasions  I  have  dis- 
cussed matters  with  him  before  labor  or 
other  groups  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  and  have  always  found 
his  views  to  be  based  on  sound  economic 
and  social  principles  and  national  welfare. 
Also.  I  know  he  is  so  completely  fair  and 
forthright  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise. 
Yet,  as  he  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
he  did  not  see  why  he  should  not  recognize 
a  labor  union  as  a  legitimate  constituent. 
Let  me  quote  his  exact  words: 

"The  other  day  a  man  wrote  me  that  I 
was  representing  a  certain  labor  union,  nam- 
ing it.  I  wrote  back  and  asked  him  If  he 
thought  that  people  who  were  members  of 
labor  unions  were  entitled  to  be  represented 
by  their  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress,  or  whether  he  l)elleved  that  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  should  confine  their 
representation  to  other  classes  than  thote 
who  belonged  to  labor  unions.  He  has  not 
yet  answered  my  Inquiry.  And  yet  that  state- 
ment was  from  a  man  who  is  well  educated 
and  who  conducts  a  large  business  He  says 
in  effect  that  if  we  represent  labor  unions, 
or  If  we  represent  people  who  are  members 
of  labor  unions,  we  are  doing  something 
'wrong.'  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  repre- 
sent not  only  lalwr  unions,  but  members  of 
the  employment  branch  of  Industry.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  do  something  which  I  think 
will  Injure  either  of  those  elementt.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  injury,  I  want  It  to  be  the  very 
least  possible  under  the  circumstances." 

A  man  who  has  such  a  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, a  man  who  Is  so  entirely  reason- 
able and  honest,  a  man  who  has  such  a  clear 
and  penetrating  legal  mind,  a  man  who  is 
willing  to  use  all  of  these  qualifications  in 
the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  our  country 
as  a  whole  must  be  kept  In  the  United  States 
Senate. 

We^  In  the  Senate  who  realize  the  aerlcus 
problems  which  confront  our  coimtry  are 
relying  on  you,  the  voters  of  Delaware,  to 
send  back  to  Washington  these  men  who 
have  so  ably  and  conscientiously  represented 
their  constituents  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

"Times  like  these  demand  strong  minds, 
great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands — 
men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will." 

My  friends,  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
put  those  sentiments  Into  effect  by  marshal- 
ing support  for  these  two  candidates.  Sena- 
tor TuficNELL  and  Congressman  Trjitno«,  in 
the  forthcoming  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion, and  returning  them  to  the  offices  which 
they  have  so  faithfully  and  efftclently  filled 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TuHNXiL.  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  this  wonderful  dinner 
and  the  spirit  in  which  It  is  given.  Congress- 
man Tbatnob  and  I  can  never  have  reason 
to  say  that  our  constituents  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  things  we  have  tried  to  do  for  them. 
I  think  that  all  people,  while  they  dare  not 
ask  for  it,  do  look  with  satisfaction  on  such 
spontaneotu  acts  of  kindness  and  gratitude 
as  you  have  performed  with  relation  to  the 
slight  services  which  be  and  I  have  been  able 
to  perform. 

One  likes  to  think  of  America  as  a  nation 
united  and  in  agreement  on  the  great  prob- 
lems which  face  ua.     However,  any  natlao 
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that  makes  progress  must  of  necessity  have 
people  within  It  who  are  anxious ^or  progress, 
for  betterment,  for  better  living  conditions, 
better  homes,  more  opportunities  for  their 
sons  and  daughters,  as  well  as  themselves. 
It  was  this  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  which 
caused  your  ancestors  and  my  ancestors  to 
leave  their  E\iropean  surroundings  and  come 
to  the  forests  of  America.  They  left  their 
homes,  their  employment,  their  government, 
and  launched  out  In  a  great  effort  to  build  for 
themselves  a  go"ernment  of  the  free,  a 
church  of  their  choice,  and  schools  In  which 
these  principles  should  be  taught.  In  later 
years,  those  who  favored  any  sort  of  change 
In  laws  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  or- 
ganizations for  the  uplift  of  the  human  race, 
and  a  form  of  government  more  adapted  to 
the  ways  of  the  average  man  are  called  lib- 
erals. Those  who  seeks  to  hold  progress,  in- 
cluding laws,  forms  of  government,  and  per- 
sonal opportunity  to  their  present  standard, 
or  even  look  with  regret  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  past,  are  known  as  conservatives  or 
reactionaries.  Reactionaries  do  not  favor 
change  or  Improvement.  Reactionaries 
never  favor  labor. 

On  July  5,  1935,  there  was  approved  a  law 
providing  for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  This  law  has  been  the  magna  carta 
of  labor.  Under  It  the  United  States  has 
reached  the  greatest  production  In  the  his- 
tory of  any  nation  In  any  age.  We  now  hear 
a  great  demand  on  the  part  of  reactionary 
elements  for  an  amendment  or  a  repeal  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  This  Is 
a  bin  of  rights  for  labor.  The  reactionaries 
of  this  country  are  demanding  that  they  be 
freed  from  Its  provisions. 

On  June  25,   1938,  tbere  was  approved  a 
bin   which    was   known    as    the   Fair   Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.    This  was  a  bill  advo- 
cated and  passed  at  the  Instance  of  liberals, 
having  for  Its  purpose  the  guaranty  of  cer- 
tain rights  to  the  individual  laborer,  certain 
privileges  and  rights  which  had  been  denied 
him  up  to  that  time      This  act  guaranteed 
minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  freedom 
from  the  curse  of  child  labor,  and  provided 
other  safeguards  for  labor     The  reactionaries 
have  always  longed  for  the  return  of  the  pe- 
riod of  unprotected  labor  conditions.     With- 
in the  last  5  years,  the  reactionaries  of  the 
Nation  have  t>ecome  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  protection  to  labor  must  be  removed. 
The   reactionaries   now  state   that   the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  wrong  because 
it  does  not  protect  the  employer.     In  other 
words  It  is  wrong  because  it  does  not  obtain 
for  the  employer  the  things  which  he  already 
had  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  namely,  an 
equal  status  with  labor.     We  have  been  re- 
ceiving all  sorts  of  objections  to  minimum 
wage    and    maximum    hour    changes       One 
sometimes  wonders  why  this  campaign  has 
been  put  on.     Campalgiis  of  this  sort  are 
bound  to  arouse  antagonisms.     The  laborer 
-  snust  earn  enough  by  his  dally  toll  to  support 
'himself  and  family.     In  most  instances  he 
has  no  other  resources     The  ideal  condition 
in  America  would  be  one  where  labor  would 
realize   Its   responsibility    to    the   employer, 
the  employer  would  realize  his  responsibility 
to  the  employee,  and  both  would  realize  their 
responsibility  to  the  consumer.    Yet.  those  of 
us  in  Congress  know  that  these  conditions 
do  not  exist  to  the  highest  degree.    In  all  the 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  people  favor- 
able to  labor,  I  have  never  yet  received  a 
letter  Indicating  the  desire  to  desUoy  man- 
agement.    On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been 
deluged  with  attacks  on  labor.    Some  desire 
that    we    should    curb    labor       Some    ask 
that   labor   be   prohibited   from  organizing. 
We  have  seen  every  possible  effort  made  to 
cripple    labor    organizations    by    legislation. 
Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  It 
more  difficult   for   labor,  organized   or   un- 
organized, to  obtain  a  fair  living  wage.     I 
presume  that  this  condition  does  not  prevail 
in  our  state.    Tnere  are  sections  of  the  United 
States  where  wages  are  far  below  a  living 


standard.  First,  there  was  the  Smlth-Con- 
nally  Act,  which  was  passed  on  June  25,  1943. 
When  this  bill  became  a  law.  Its  sponsors 
assured  us  that  there  would  be  no  further 
strikes.  Labor  had  had  Its  lesson,  so  we  were 
told.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Smlth-Con- 
nally  Act  simply  streamlined  strikes.  It  set 
out  the  rules  by  which  strikes  were  to  be 
brought  about,  the  laws  by  which  they  were 
to  be  governed.  Then  there  came  the  con- 
test over  the  soldier's  vote.  The  liberals  of 
America  favored  giving  our  boys  in  the  serv- 
ice the  right  to  vote  a  Federal  ballot.  This 
was  fought  by  the  reactionaries  to  the  last 
ditch.  This  descended  to  the  level  of  a  po- 
litical fight  to  prevent  the  boys  In  the  service 
voting  for  the  man  they  wanted  elected  to 
the  Presidency.  One  reactionary  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  if  we  could  give  them 
the  assurance  that  a  particular  man  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  service  boys'  vote  bill  would 
be  passed  In  30  minutes.  The  bill  was  passed 
through  the  efforts  of  the  liberal  elements  of 
the  Senate,  and  became  a  law.  However.  It 
had  been  so  emasculated  that  It  was  of  little 
use.  and  in  fact  only  about  80,000  Federal 
ballots  were  cast  in  the  United  States.  The 
same  elements  fovght  the  preparation  of  the 
United  States  fqr  defense  against  its  ene- 
mies. They  fought  lend-lease  legislation.- 
They  fought  the  minimum-wage  bill  They 
fought  legislation  for  full  employment. 
They  fought  a  continuation  of  the  OPA. 
They  fought  for  the  passage  of  the  Case 
antllabor  bill.  They  fought  to  repeal  the 
Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  Recently  there  was 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  removing  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  certain  Judges  who  are 
believed  by  the  reactionaries  to  be  too  liberal. 
In  order  that  you  might  have  some  idea 
of  the  determination  of  the  reactionary  forces 
in  this  Nation  to  wipe  out  the  gains  of  labor 
for  the  past  10  years.  I  mlg^t  tell  you  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  Case  bill  fight,  one  of 
It  mvot  active  proponents,  a  United  States 
Senator,  said  to  me.  "I  am  trying  to  break 
the  labor  unions."  I  am  going  to  read  you 
a  few  communications  I  have  had  from  your 
neighbors  in  this  county  From  this  county 
I  received  a  letter  dated  February  18.  1946, 
in  which  the  followKig  language  appears: 

"I  am  Just  an  ordinary  person  whose  Ire 
is  provoked  by  the  crippling  utility  strikes 
we  have  Just  seen  In  Philadelphia.  New  York, 
and  Pittsburgh  Now  a  communications  tie- 
up  Is  Impending.  It  is  a  tragic  blot  on 
our  civilization  that  a  few  reckless  and  un- 
principled union  bosses  can  throw  great 
groups  of  people  into  chaotic  tangles  at  will. 
Strikes  against  the  people  must  stop.  You 
have  the  power  to  stop  them  If  you  will  enact 
some  lawful  strike-prevention  measure.' 

On  May  6,  1946,  I  received  a  .etter  from  this 
county.  In  which  the  ,  following  language 
appears:, 

"This  report  ought  to  make  pleasant  read- 
ing for  you  and  the  CIO,  whom  you  represent, 
to  say  nothing  of  hot-air  Bowles. 

"The  operations  of  business  under  the 
direction  of  CIO  dictation  are  tending  to 
the  insolvency  of  all  American  companies, 
and  we  have  taken  the  first  step,  as  you  will 
observe  from  this  report.  This  odght  to 
please  you  greatly,  as  you  have  made  a  good 
start  with  a  corporation  in  your  own  State, 
toward  destroying  business  In  this  country! 
which  ought  to  be  highly  gratifying." 
On  May  8,  I  replied  in  part  as  follows: 
"You  say,  "This  report  ought  to  make 
pleasant  reading  for  you  and  the  CIO,  whom 
you  represent."  I  am  anxious  to  know 
whether  you  think  that  those  citizens  of 
Delaware  who  belong  to  the  CIO  and  other 
labor  organizations  are  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Congress,  or  do  you  think  that 
representation  should  be  confined  to  certain 
classes  of  our  citizen*  who  do  not  belong 
to  labor  orgaalzatlonay 


"I  should  have  been  very  much  pleased 
had  you  told  me  what  It  is  that  I  have 
done  toward  destroying  business  in  this 
country. 

"When  I  first  read  your  letter,  1  was  Im- 
pressed with  the  evident  intent  on  yo\ir  part 
to  be  personally  offensive.  I  shall  let  that 
pass  as  I  don't  know  the  state  of  your  health 
nor  the  rules  which  ordinarily  govern  your 
contact  with  other  citizens." 

On  February  27,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  in  our  State  which  was  In  the  following 
language: 

"After  watching  the  behavior  of  the  United 
States  Senate  toward  two  labor  bills  now  be- 
fore It— the  Case  bill  and  the  bill  to  curb 
James  C.  Petrillo — I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  Is  Just  plain  craven,  that  it  cringes 
every  time  organized  labor  says  'boo.' 

"Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  reconstituted — re- 
vitalized with  new  blood  of  the  kind  that 
makes  up  the  House,  which  has  certainly  done 
its  plain  duty  in  the  case  of  both  of  these 
measures." 

To  it  I  replied  on  February  28  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"I  am  heartily  in  agreement  with  your  sug- 
gestion that  the  United  States  Senate  should 
have  new  blood.  I  am  not  sure  but  what 
this  could  easily  result  in  an  Improvement  in 
many  States. 
"I  thank  you  for  your  suggestion." 
On  March  21.  there  was  sent  out  by  an  or- 
ganization in  this  State  to  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  following  language: 

"Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  communication  I 
addressed  to  Senator  Tunnell  concerning 
the  Pepper  bill. 

"It  is  requested  that  you  write  Senator 
TuNNELt  your  views  on  the  same. 

"The  bill  raises  the  minimum  wage  to  65 
cents  (62 'i -percent  Increase)  per  hour  during 
first  2  years  of  operation,  and  to  75  cents 
(87;i  percent)  after  4  years.  Time  and  one- 
half  for  everything  after  40  hours  per  week. 
"One  Immediate  result  would  be  the  throw- 
ing out  of  work  of  thousands  of  marginal 
workers— youth,  aged,  slightly  physically 
handicapped,  and  especially  women. 

"There  would  be  bound  to  be  a  more  care- 
ful screening  of  workers. 

"Don't  take  the  attitude,  "Oh.  it  won't  af- 
fect me.'  If  one  segment  of  our  retail  and 
whosalesale  trade  must  pay  these  wages,  it 
won't  be  long  before  everyone  in  business 
will  have  demands  made  on  them  for  the 
.same  wage  and  workweek  (40  hours). 

"Will  you  kindly  send  us  a  copy  of  your 
communication  for  our  files?" 

This  letter  was  written  with  reference  to 
the  minimum  wage  bill.  This  organization 
sent  out  statements  in  which  It  is  admitted 
that  the  average  rate  paid  to  New  Castle  em- 
ployees In  the  industries  in  the  Wilmington 
area  on  March  1,  1946,  was  73.8  cents  per 
hour  to  unskilled  employees,  and  that  the 
average  rate  paid  to  skilled  labor  by  the 
manufacturing  Industries  In  the  Wilmington 
area  on  March  1,  1946,  was  95.6  cents  per 
hour.  Yet  this  same  organization  was  prop- 
agandizing its  members  against  the  payment 
of  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  bill  on  the 
ground  that  If  one  segment  of  the  retail 
and  wholesale  trade  must  pay  these  wages 
it  won't  be  long  before  everyone  In  business 
will  have  demands  made  on  them  for  the 
same  wage  and  workweek,  40  hours.  I  re- 
ceived with  reference  to  this  statement  that 
was  sent  out  by  the  Wilmington  organiza- 
tlon  a  statement  from  another  of  its  members 
that  if  I  cared  to  read  this  letter  again  I 
would  find  that  there  Is  no  opposHlon  ex- 
pressed  In  this  letter  to  the  minimum  wage. 
If  the  request  to  its  members  to  write  me 
because  of  the  thought  that  everyone  in  busi- 
ness would  have  demands  made  on  them  for 
at  least  65  cents  an  hour  and  a  workweek 
of  40  hours  is  not  in  opposition,  I  don't 
know  what  opposition  is.  I  will  read  you  a 
copy  of  a  letter  that  w.as  sent  to  several 
Senators  who  favored  the  Case  bill,  and  to 
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President  Truman,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

'T  have  read  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion your  review  and  analysis  of  the  so- 
called  Case  bill,  H.  R.  4908.  It  was  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  we  still  have  In  our  Gov- 
ernment people  who  are  ready  to  put  the 
Interests  of  the  public  ahead  of  the  selfish 
leaders  of  such  groups  as  some  of  the  labor 
unions.  Many  of  us  regret  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  Mr.  James  M.  Tunnell,  con- 
tinues to  attempt  to  further  his  own  po- 
litical Interests  by  promoting  the  Interests 
of  such  selfish  leaders  and  groups.  Perhaps 
in  the  next  election  he  may  find  that  their 
.support  will  not  be  as  valuable  as  he  an- 
ticipated." 

You  will  see  that  tills  person  makes  a 
scarcely  concealed  threat  to  attack  me  at 
the  election  because,  as  he  says.  I  am  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  such  selfish  leaders 
and  groups  as  some  of  the  labor  unions.  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  and  com- 
munications which  show  the  hostility  to 
labor  which  has  been  aroused  in  America. 

In  a  column  of  one  of  the  Wilmington 
papers,  riatxd  June  16.  1946,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing language: 

"Leaders  are  well  aware  that  the  labor 
organizations  have  endorsed  or  approved  the 
work  of  Senator  James  M.  Tunnill  and 
Representative  Philtp  A.  Tratnor..  and  are 
going  to  \iork  assiduously  in  their  behalf, 
but  feel  the  thousands  of  other  dissatisfied 
voters  will  offset  labor's  activities." 

On  June  22.  1946,  I  find  an  editorial  In  one 
of  the  Wilmington  papers,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  Is  used: 

"The  Hcbbs  bill,  let  It  be  said,  is  not 
aimed  at  all  union  labor  or  designed  to  de- 
prive labor  of  any  of  Its  social  gains.  All  It 
does  Is  to  provide  heavy  penalties,  including 
imprisonment  and  fines,  for  interference  'by 
robbery  cr  extortion'  or  threats  of  violence 
with  the  movement  of  goods  in  Interstate 
commerce  It  was  inspired  by  the  fact  that 
certain  unions,  mcst  of  them  in  New  York, 
have  been  forcing  trucker«»  from  nonunion 
areas  to  employ  a  union  driver  before  being 
permitted  to  deliver  their  gtwds  in  the  city's 
markets — a  custorr  which  has  resulted  In 
both  rioting  and  bloodshed." 

The  editoi  did  not  state  why  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  or  his  attorney  general.  Is  un- 
able to  enforce  the  State  laws  of  New  York. 
I  kno-v  of  no  one  who  argues  that  robbery 
or  extortion  is  permissible,  or  should  go  un- 
punished. I  know  of  no  reason  why  the 
government  of  New  York  has  permitted  these 
crimes  to  go  unpunished.  Have  political 
conditions  there  reached  the  point  where  the 
law-enforcement  officers  cannot  or  dare  not 
enforce  thf  law  against  criminal  acts?  I 
knew  of  ro  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  be  compelled  to  perform  police  duty 
for  the  State  of  New  York. 

During  the  present  week,  there  was  passed 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  which  provided  for  the 
return  of  the  unemployment  services  to  the 
States.  The  reactionary  element  in  the 
Senate  attempted  to  amend  this  bill  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  prevented  the 
functioning  of  these  organizations  in  the 
States  where  the  State  authorities  were  not 
obeying  the  law,  or  the  legal  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This  would  not  only 
have  thrown  out  of  employment  the  officers 
of  the  employment  organization,  but  it 
would  have  left  the  returning  soldier  and 
the  unemployed  generally  with  no  employ- 
ment organization  with  which  to  consult,  or 
from  which  to  receive  aid  in  the  way  of 
employment  Information. 

"The  favorite  method  of  the  antllabor  group, 
whether  it  is  by  speeches,  broadcasts,  col- 
umnists, or  political  mouthpieces,  is  to  at- 
tack a  particular  segment  of  those  they  op- 
pose. Sometimes  this  opposition  is  to  CIO. 
Sometimes  It  la  to  AFL.  Sometimes  It  Is  to 
the  brotherhoods.  SDmetimes  it  is  to  labor 
generally.    Sometimes  the  farmer  is  coupled 
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with  one  or  more  of  these  groups  in  the 
opposition  expressed.  I  think  It  would  be 
well  for  those  who  are  Interested  in  labor  to 
realize  that  this  hatred  of  the  antllabor 
groups  in  America  Is  not  to  any  particular 
group,  except  for  strategic  purposes.  It  In- 
cludes not  only  the  leaders  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. It  includes  the  individuals  of  labor 
organizations.  It  Includes  not  only  a  par- 
ticular labor  organization,  but  all  labor 
organizations.  It  Includes  not  only  labor 
organizations  but  labor  itself.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  labor  in  the  sense  that 
it  Is  ordinarily  understood,  but  It  includes 
the  farmer,  the  white-collar  class,  the  small 
businessman,  and  I  want  to  remind  you  that 
your  opponents  are  powerful  In  their  organi- 
zations. I  sometimes  receive  letters  express- 
ing the  belief  that  all  the  difficulty  arises 
because  labor  leaders  hai-e  gotten  labor  un- 
der their  control.  Many  crocodile  tears  are 
being  shed  for  the  relief  of  labor  unions  from 
the  domination  of  their  leaders.  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  communications  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  of  them 
assure  me  that  they  are  not  antllabor.  They 
are  simply  against  permitting  labor  to  or- 
ganize, to  strike,  or  to  take  any  steps  to 
increase  their  wages.  1  have  received  com- 
munications from  all  over  the  United  States 
expressing  antllabor  sentiments,  and  In  prac- 
tically identical  language,  no  matter  from 
what  point  the  letter  was  mailed.  I  have 
found  a  unanimity  of  purpose  and  methods 
by  antllabor  advocates,  no  matter  where  they 
may  live.  The  effort  to  arouse  antagonism  to 
labor  has  been  apparent  in  thinly  settled 
and  agricultural  sections  of  the  country. 
The  Case  bill  had  Its  origin  in  South  Dakota. 
The  strongest  advocates  of  antllabor  legisla- 
tion come  from  the  Middle  West  I  remind 
you  that  the  liberals  of  the  Middle  West  have 
been  displaced  by  the  reactionaries.  They 
have  taken  the  places  of  such  liberals  as 
Senator  Norrls  and  dozens  of  others.  There 
Is  no  use  for  me  to  tell  you  that  In  the  main 
the  same  men  vote  for  every  piece  of  antl- 
labor legislation  that  is  introduced.  It  is 
noticeable  that  no  expense  is  being  spared  in 
the  attempt  to  divide  labor  and  to  cause  one 
element  of  labor  to  antagonize  another  No 
matter  how  little  significance  a  proposed 
antllabor  bill  may  have.  It  has  the  spontane- 
ous backing  of  every  antllabor  organization 
and  individual  In  the  United  States.  These 
antllabor  representatives  are  In  the  main 
against  any  FEPC  legislation.  They  are  in 
the  main  Jealous  of  any  attempt  at  Federal 
regulation  of  poll  taxes.  The  same  Senators, 
the  same  Representatives,  the  same  lobbyists 
hasten  to  their  posts.  The  Minute  Men  of 
the  Revolution  were  never  more  loyal  to  their 
standards  or  more  fixed  in  their  hatreds  than 
are  these  men.  America  cannot  permanently 
prosper  on  the  hatred  cf  any  one  class  by 
another.  Whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  labor, 
capital,  and  consumer  are,  and  must  be, 
united  for  the  benefit  of  our  children's  chil- 
dren. For  the  highest  good  of  America  there 
must  be  every  effort  made  to  eliminate  dis- 
criminations because  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
These  persons  who  for  f>olltlcal  or  economic 
reasons  attempt  to  draw  an  Iron  curtain  be- 
tween the  man  who  labors  with  his  hands 
and  the  man  who  labors  In  minagement  must 
not  be  permitted  to  succeed.  The  grand- 
children of  the  laborer  become  the  employers 
of  the  next  generation.  Frequently  the 
grandchild  of  the  employer  becomes  the  la- 
borer of  his  generation.  A  united  America 
today  ueans  a  happy,  contented  America 
tomorrow.  In  the  meantime,  your  rights 
must  be  defended.  Your  opposition  is 
threatening  you  and  those  who  dare  to  defend 
your  rights.  They  are  belligerent,  deter- 
mined, financially  strong.  They  threaten  you 
and  those  who  dare  to  recognize  your  rigbta 
with  political  reprisals.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  You  have  equal  rights  at  the 
ballot  box.  You  have  greater  might  at  the 
ballot  box.   Again.  I  say.  What  are  you  going 


to  do  about  it?  Your  future,  your  children*! 
future,  your  country's  future  will  depend 
upon  your  answer. 


Shortage  of  Buildinf  MaterUlt 


REMARKS 

or 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  DakoU. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  bricks  and  other  building  ma- 
terials in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  com- 
mon knowledge,  but  the  shortage  of  brick 
in  North  Dakota  and  other  Midwestern 
States  appears  to  be  more  acute  than  in 
some  other  localities.  The  Midwest  Lum- 
ber Co..  of  my  State,  Informs  me  that 
many  of  their  ^8  retail  yards  have  not 
had  a  brick  in  the  place  for  months. 
These  dealers  could  secure  brick  from 
manufacturers  in  Canada  for  immediate 
delivery  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  requires  brick 
imported  into  the  United  States  be 
stamped  showing  the  country  of  origin. 
The  brick  now  available  in  Canada  is  not 
stamped  as  required  by  this  provision  of 
law. 

The  legal  departments  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs,  the  National  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration  have  canvassed  all  possi- 
bilities of  meeting  the  legal  obstacles  In 
obtaining  this  brick  by  administrative  or- 
der. They  have  come  tc  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  the  requirement  for 
the  stamping  of  brick  imported  into  this 
country  n.ay  be  suspended  is  by  act  of 
Congress. 

The  necessity  for  action  by  the  Con- 
gress is  portrayed  in  a  telegram  received 
by  me  from  Mr.  Lee  H.  Piper,  president  of 
the  Midwest  Lumber  Co.,  Minot,  N.  Dak., 
as  follows: 

Brick  producers  In  United  States  supply- 
ing this  area  are  from  6  to  8  months  be- 
hind on  shipments  and  are  not  accepting  ad- 
ditional orders  for  future  shipment.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  17  cars  we  have  coming  to  take 
care  of  new  housing  and  repairs  on  old  hous- 
ing other  northwest  dealers  have  placed  or- 
ders for  many  cars.  The  Winnipeg  manu- 
factiire  has  brick  not  bearing  "made  In 
Canada"  stamp  for  Immediate  shipment  It 
will  take  at  least  30  to  60  days  for  them  to 
change  molds  produce  brick  with  required 
stamp.  Urge  necessary  legislative  actlcn 
temporarily  waiving  regulation  as  bricks  are 
urgently  needed. 

I  have,  therefore.  Introduced  a  joint 
resolution  today  providing  that  section 
304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amend- 
ed— requiring  '.he  marking  of  imported 
articles — is  hereby  suspended  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1947.  as  to  any  brick  which  may 
be  imported  to  the  United  States  from 
Canada  which  is  dutiable  under  para- 
graph 201  (b)  of  such  act. 

I  urgently  request  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  joint  resolution  by  this  House 
without  delay.  In  order  that  the  veterans 
housing  and  other  building  programs  in 
North  Dakota  may  not  be  completely 
stymied  for  the  lack  of  brick. 
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Regulation  of  Consumer  Credit 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  when  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the 
growing  wave  of  opposition  among 
banks,  businessmen,  veterans,  and  other 
consumers  to  any  further  continuation 
of  regulation  W.  a  war-bom  regulation 
of  consumer  credit.  There  Is  a  great 
voiume  of  convincing  evidence  from  busi- 
nessmen all  over  the  country  that  the 
continuation  of  these  credit  controls, 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  is  an  unneces- 
sary expense  to  the  taxpayers  and  an 
obstacle  to  the  reconversion  program. 
The  regulation  was  Issued  as  a  wartime 
Executive  order  as  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment's anti-inflation  program.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  dampen  consumer  buying 
in  wartime  markets  where  goods  were 
dwindling  or  scarce,  and  where  exces- 
sive purchasing  power  would  exert  up- 
ward pressure  on  price  levels.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  set  up  the  regulation 
under  a  section  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  1918  which  gives  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  discretion- 
ary right  to  regulate  credit  during  a  war 
emergency  period.  He  directed  that  the 
regulation  be  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Boart'.  an  a.ssignment 
which.  I  am  told,  the  Board  did  not  wel- 
come at  all  but  fell  to  the  task  with 
patriotic  fervor  and  resolution.  Indeed. 
I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  my 
remarks  here  today  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  reflecting  anything  but  com- 
mendation on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  administered 
the  regulation— a  regimentation  of  free 
enterprise  that  has  no  place  in  a  peace- 
time economy. 

The  regulation  may  have  served  its 
purpose  in  the  beginning.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  regulation  W  was 
the  first  of  the  wartime  economic  con- 
trols. It  was  set  up  to  prevent  frenzied, 
competitive  baying  of  the  dwindling 
output  of  durable  consumer  goods,  prior 
to  the  imposition  of  price  controls 
through  OPA. 

Indeed,  we  have  reached  the  stage  in 
our  postwar  economic  development 
where  business  is  yelling  loudest  for  an 
unshackled  chance  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities and  to  make  the  fullest  possible 
contribution.  No  automobile  maker,  no 
manufacturer  of  radios,  refrigerators, 
household  appliances,  and  other  con- 
sumer durable  goods  can  remotely  hope 
to  reach  and  maintain  high-level  pro- 
ducUon  without  the  benefit  of  sound 
consumer  credit  at  the  selling— the  con- 
sumer—end. Where  is  the  family  today 
that  would  buy  a  new  car,  new  radio,  new 
furnace,  or  other  household  appliance  or 
equipment  If  it  had  to  lay  hard  cash  on 
the  barrel  head  to  make  the  purchases? 
Where  Is  the  manufacturer  of  such 
arUcles  who  could  plan  a  full  production 
and  fUU  employment  program  if  he  had 
to  have  cash  only  for  his  product.    He 


does  not  exist.  He  could  not  exist,  in  a 
free-enterprise  economy  in  which  sound 
consumer  credit  is  as  integral  a  part  as 
money  Itself. 

We  are  mighty  proud,  and  justifiably 
so.  of  our  manufacturing  prowess  and 
ingenuity  during  the  war.  We  produced 
staggering  amounts  of  war  materials 
from  assembly  lines  that  were  mastered 
and  handled  by  men  who  had  far  more 
know-how  than  the  workers  of  any  other 
nation  on  earth.  All  those  goods  were 
bought  by  Government.  And  how  did 
Government  buy  them?  It  bought  them 
on  the  consumer-credit  plan — out  of 
income. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  workers 
who  turned  out  bombers,  fighters,  guns, 
tanks,  and  other  war  equipment  in 
lightning  fashion  had  learned  the  know- 
how  by  mass-producing  prewar  civilian 
goods  to  meet  vast  markets  that  were 
made  possible  through  consumer  credit. 
When  I  say  that  consumer  credit  has 
made  an  immeasurable  contribution  to 
our  way  of  life,  that  without  credit  our 
average  standard  of  living  would  be  way 
below  its  present  comparatively  high 
level.  I  am  stating  an  indisputable  fact. 
And  I  am  likewise  factual  when  I  say 
that  there  is  Just  not  enough  consumer 
cash,  eithe'r  in  savings  banks  or  War 
bonds,  to  buy  the  consumer  goods  that 
must  be  sold  if  we  are  to  keep  our  fac- 
tories humming  and  our  people  em- 
ployed. 

Regulation  W  is  an  unnecessary  har- 
assment of  countless  thousands  of  busi- 
nessmen today,  small  businessmen  and 
big  businessmen.  Our  manufacturers, 
whoiesalers,  and  retailers  are  faced  with 
the  greatest  selling  job  in  American  his- 
tory. We  must  keep  in  mind  always  that 
every  car  made,  every  radio,  cooking 
range,  and  other  items  of  durable  goods 
manufactured  must  be  sold  if  we  are  to 
avoid  glutted  store  shelves,  disastrous 
price  declines  and  black  depression. 

We  are  drumming  into  the  minds  of 
American  businessmen  today  that  they 
are  faced  with  their  greatest  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity.  "If  you  do  not 
produce  and  sell  the  goods,  the  demo- 
cratic jig  is  up,"  we  are  telling  them  in 
effect. 

And  we  are  right  in  so  telling  them. 
But  I  ask  you.  are  we  not  being  ridicu- 
lously inconsistent  in  shackling  those 
businessmen  with  a  regulation,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  hamstring  them  in 
their  essential  task  of  getting  goods  sold 
over  the  Nation's  counters  and  Into  the 
consumer's  hands? 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  by 
spokesmen  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  the  regulation  is  essential  in  the 
Government's  fight  against  mounting  in- 
flation. This  to  me  is  specious  argument. 
Surely.  It  merits  the  closest  scrutiny  from 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  who 
realizes  the  urgency  of  getting  our  coun- 
try back  on  its  economic  feet  in  the 
quickest  possible  time.  In  comparison 
with  the  inflationary  pressures  of  the 
national  debt,  the  huge  bank  deposits, 
and  the  expanded  mortgage  lending  field, 
the  Federal  regulation  of  consumer- 
credit  is  insignificant.  Indeed,  this  reg- 
ulation W  is  a  threat  to  the  Government 
itself  because  It  encourages  purchasers 
of  war  bonds  to  cash  them  and  spend 


bank  savings  rather  than  paying  out  of 
income. 

To  me  It  is  inconsistent  for  our  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  one  hand  to  spend  vast 
sums  of  money  and  vast  amounts  of  time 
and  energy  iu  indoctrinating  the  people 
in  the  wisdom  of  buying  and  keeping 
savings  bonds,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
blandly  Ignore  this  war-born  regulation 
that  encourages  bond  redemption  and 
savings  account  withdrawals. 

The  regulation  discriminates  against 
the  little  fellow.  The  consumer  with  the 
fat  pocketbook  who  can  plunk  cash  do^va 
for  what  he  needs  is  not  bothered  by 
regulation  W.  He  has  spendable  cash 
to  finance  his  purchases.  But  millions 
of  little  people  have  not.  We  must  not 
be  misled  by  statistics  showing  record 
savings  held  by  the  American  people 
today. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  quote  from 
an  article  by  Ned  Brooks,  Scripps-How- 
ard  staff  writer,  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  and  other 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers: 

The  most  recent  Oovemment  survey  mini- 
mizes the  effect  of  accumulated  war  savings 
on  consumer  buying  and  prices  and  empha- 
sizes that  prosperity  stUl  will  depend  on  high 
current  income. 

About  »80,000,C00  of  liquid  assets— Govern- 
ment bonds  and  bank  deposits— Is  held  by 
American  families  but  this  is  concentrated  In 
the  hands  of  such  a  relatively  small  part  pf 
the  population  that  It  will  hate  little  effect 
on  maintaining  consumer  markets,  the  study 
disclosed. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Econ<HnlC6  at  the  request  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

It  revealed  that  the  top  10  percent  of  In- 
come units— families  in  most  cases— hold  60 
percent  of  the  $80,000,000  of  savings,  w.th 
the  lower  60  percent  holding  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  this  wealth. 

The  sampling  disclosed  that  only  10  per- 
cent of  Government  bondholders  and  25  p.!r- 
cent  of  families  with  bank  savings  expect  to 
draw  on  these  assets  this  year. 

•Most  people,"  the  report  continued,  "re- 
gard liquid  assets  as  earmarked  for  lorg- 
range  purposes.  Therefore,  they  Intend  to 
finance  most  of  their  planned  expenditures. 
Including  those  for  durable  goods  and  homes, 
out  of  current  income  or  borrowing  " 

The  regulation  discriminates  against 
the  veteran  who  must  readjust  hims-'lf 
to  civilian  life  often  under  straitened 
circumstances  Its  effect  on  the  veter  m 
is  ridiculous.  And  it  confuses  him.  We 
set  up  the  GI  bill  of  rights  to  help  the 
veteran  in  his  readjustment.  We  pro- 
vide the  machinery  whereby  he  can  bor- 
row money  to  go  into  business,  buy  a 
farm,  or  a  home.  The  home  the  veteran 
buys  under  the  GI  bill  can  cost  as  much 
as  $10.0C0.  He  makes  no  down  payment 
and  has  as  long  as  20  years  to  pay.  But 
when  the  veteran  tries  to  buy  furniture 
for  that  home,  a  refrigerator  or  kitchen 
range  or  washing  machine,  and  so  forth, 
he  runs  smack  up  against  a  regulation 
that  hampers  his  readjustment.  If  he 
wants  to  buy  a  bed  to  sleep  in,  he  must 
put  up  20  percent  of  the  price  In  cash 
and  pay  the  remainder  by  regular  in- 
stallments within  a  year.  If  he  buys  a 
kitchen  range  he  must  put  up  33  percent 
in  cash. 

There  are  numerous  cases  on  the  rec- 
ord of  veterans  being  unable  to  purchase 
a  home  because  they  could  not  obtain 
the  same  liberal  credit  in  furnishing  tie 
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home  as  In  the  purchase  of  It.  Of 
course,  we  all  want  to  own  a  home,  but 
what  is  home  without  a  stove  or  a  bed  or 
furniture? 

One  State — the  great  Commonwealth 
of  New  Jersey — has  done  something 
about  this  gross  inequity  the  veteran 
suffers  under  regulation  W.  New  Jersey 
has  taken  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and  enacted 
legislation  which  throws  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  regulation  W  out  the  win- 
dow, as  far  as  the  veteran  in  that  State 
is  concerned.  In  New  Jersey  the  veteran 
can  buy  what  he  needs  to  furnish  his 
house  and  pay  for  it,  out  of  income,  on 
terms  that  he  can  meet.  These  terms 
are  in  absolute  contravention  of  regula- 
tion W.  and  that  fact  is  tacitly  admitted 
by  Federal  Reserve  Board  ofiBcials  who. 
Incongruously,  say  they  will  do  nothing 
to  alleviate  present  conditions  for  vet- 
erans of  47  other  States. 

Now,  let  us  go  to  another  phase:  The 
regulation  is  circumvented  by  borrowers 
through  subterfuge  and  evasion.  The 
prospective  buyer  of  consumer  durables 
soon  learns  to  disguise  his  intention 
when  seeking  a  bank  loan  to  finance  the 
purchase.  Instead  he  borrows  the 
money  on  the  pretense  of  paying  doctor 
or  hospital  bills,  for  which  purpose  the 
regulation  permits  more  liberal  credit 
terms.  As  a  result,  bank  records  today 
may  not  reflect  the  real  use  to  which 
consumers  are  putting  borrowed  money. 
It  has  been  observed  by  one  economist 
that  if  all  the  money  borrowed  from 
banks  and  finance  companies  since  regu- 
lation W  became  operative  was  used  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed  intent  of 
the  borrowers  there  would  not  be  an  un- 
paid doctor's  or  hospital  bill  in  the  coun- 
try today. 

Regulation  W  is  a  needless  expense  to 
thousands  of  financial  institutions  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  merchants  through- 
out the  country  r'ho  must  spend  money 
and  use  hard-to-get  help  in  administer- 
ing the  many  rules  and  interpretations 
and  procedures  prescribed.  These  mer- 
chants are  being  required  to  comply  with 
a  regulation  which  by  its  very  nature 
can  only  hamstring  or  otherwise  inter- 
fere with  the  tremendous  selling  job  they 
must  do  if  our  postwar  economic  pro- 
gram Is  to  be  fully  developed. 

The  American  manufacturer  today  is 
charged  with  the  herculean  task  of  filling 
a  demand  for  merchandise  that  has  been 
building  up  for  5  years.  At  his  immediate 
doorstep  there  are  some  quick  cash  sales 
for  the  first  products  off  his  assembly 
lines.  But  experience  has  taught  him 
that  his  business  cannot  survive  on  boom 
buying.  He  must  be  able  to  plan  ahead 
and  to  gage  his  long-haul  markets  with 
reasonable  accuracy.  He  mu5t  be  free  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  meeting  these 
consumer  needs  which,  he  well  knows,  in 
themselves  are  not  the  gage  of  his  mar- 
ket. There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
needing  and  wanting  something,  and 
being  able  to  buy  it.  It  is  the  function  of 
sound  consiuner  credit  to  enable  credit- 
worthy consumers  to  buy  what  they 
need,  to  use  it  and  to  pay  for  it  out  of 
Income  as  they  use  it.  To  curtail  this  use 
of  credit,  as  regulation  W  today  curtails 
it.  is  a  disservice  to  American  business, 
the  consumer,  and  the  veteran. 

How  long  are  we  to  tolerate  the  inequi- 
ties   of    this    unnecessary    regulation? 


There  Is  expectation  In  some  quarters 
that  the  regulation  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  war  emergency  lasts.  And  how 
long  will  that  be?  Who  Is  there  to  say? 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  itself  is 
vague  on  the  subject.  We  are  told  by  a 
Board  spokesman  that  the  regulation  will 
be  continued  in  force  as  long  as  its  anti- 
infiationary  infiuence  is  needed.  We  are 
told  that  "at  the  right  moment"  the 
Board  may  use  its  discretionary  powers 
to  wipe  out  the  regulation.  And  when 
will  that  right  moment  be?  Accord- 
ing to  the  Board  spokesman,  that  time 
will  come  when  industrial  production  has 
caught  up  with  but  does  not  surpass, 
demand.  The  identity  of  the  economic 
genius  who  is  to  determine  the  crucial 
hour  is  not  revealed.  What  never  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  seemingly 
is  to  be  accomelished  now.  Our  eco- 
nomic cycles  are  to  be  turned  on  and  off 
like  a  faucet.  Although  the  business- 
man and  the  American  consumer  need 
free,  sound  consumer  credit  if  production 
is  to  meet  demand,  somehow  or  other  he 
is  expected  to  work  the  miracle  despite 
the  insuperable  handicaps  of  regula- 
tion W. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  is  easy  to  an- 
ticipate. The  cash  holder  will  be  bene- 
fited and  the  credit  user  penalized  in  the 
beginning.  Only  when  the  cash  buyer 
has  spent  himself  dry  will  the  millions 
of  little  fellows  be  permitted  to  buy  what 
they  need  on  credit  terms  within  their 
ability  to  meet.  The  buyers  with  the 
cash  will  gobble  up  the  first  choice  things 
off  the  assembly  lines  while  the  millions 
of  families  must  hopefully  stand  by  to 
await  the  "crucial  hour"  which  some 
economist  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
decides  is  their  time  to  buy.  Among 
these  millions  who  must  wait  while  their 
cash-carrying  neighbors  buy  are  our  vet- 
erans— the  men  and  women  who  were 
making  a  subsistence  wage  in  the  armed 
forces  while  the  cash  buyers  were  saving 
for  a  spending  spree  from  well-fattened 
pay  envelopes. 

Regulation  W  should  be  abolished 
now — today.  It  Is  my  firm  opinion  that 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  would  do 
a  great  service  to  the  veteran,  to  busi- 
nessmen, and  to  their  other  constituents 
If  they  would  look  into  the  effect  of  this 
unnecessary  regimentation  of  our  econ- 
omy. I  think  it  would  be  highly  proper 
and  germane  to  our  duties  as  national 
legislators  to  assign  an  already  estab- 
lished committee  of  this  House,  or  a  spe- 
cially appointed  committee,  to  study  this 
situatibn  and  to  Inquire  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  what.  If  anything.  It 
proposes  to  do  toward  terminating  this 
unnecessary  and  iniquitous  regulation  of 
needed  sound  consumer  credit. 


The  Political  Action  Committee  of  the  CIO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELUN 

OF  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1946 

1^.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress made  by  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  By«d1  over  all  Vir- 
ginia radio  stations  on  the  night  of  Mon- 
day. June  24.  1946.  This  is  an  address 
which  should  command  the  attention  of 
every  American,  and  I  hope  by  inserting 
It  in  the  Record  that  it  will  be  widely 
read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  I  announced  last  Monday,  in  my  talk 
tonight  I  will  describe  the  political  system 
of  the  Political  Action  Committee  of  the 
CIO.  This  is  a  mighty  political  organization, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  before  been  expe- 
rienced in  America.  It  behooves  all  citizens 
to  know  and  to  understand  the  tactics  and 
the  purposes  of  the  PAC  It  was  organized 
by  the  CIO  to  dominate  the  policies  of  the 
Government  of  the  'United  States.  It  also 
seeks  to  control  State  and  local  elections  and 
only  recently  claimed  the  credit  for  the  nomi- 
nation In  a  Democratic  primary  of  a  Gov- 
ernor of  a  southern  State.  It  attempts  to 
achieve  Its  objectives  by  coercion  and  threats 
and  by  the  promise  of  support  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  sell  themselves  to  this  organiza- 
tion, into  political  bondage. 

The  Political  Action  Committee  is  exempt 
from  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  insofar  as 
political  expenditures  are  concerned.  Its 
State  organizations  are  not  required  to  make 
itemized  reports  of  their  political  expendi- 
tures. Being  exempt,  it  can  commit  acts  In 
violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and 
cannot  be  prosecuted.  Other  Individuals  or 
corporations  who  violate  this  law  cannot 
only  be  heavily  fined,  but  persons  guilty  can 
be  imprisoned.  This  is  one  of  many  of  the 
special  privileges,  under  the  law,  enjoyed  by 
this  labor  organization. 

A  ClO-supported  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  or  for  any  other  office,  need 
have  no  worry  about  finances.  This  Is  taken 
care  of  out  of  the  huge  political  fund  of  the 
PAC.  but  no  Itemized  report  need  be  made  on 
slush-fund  activities.  On  the  other  hand, 
under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  a  corpora- 
tion is  prohibited  from  making  a  political 
contribution. 

The  Political  Action  Committee  of  the  CIO 
Is  organized  In  military  fashion.  Sidney 
Hillman,  an  exceedingly  able  but  unscrupu- 
lous and  ruthless  man,  is  Its  supreme  com- 
mander. He  sits  m  New  York  and  issues 
orders  to  his  cohorts  working  In  every  tjook 
and  corner  of  America.  His  financial  re- 
sources are  enormous.  He  makes  no  ac- 
counting and  fears  no  prosecution  because  of 
his  exemption  from  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
He  is  the  man  behind  the  political  gun  of  the  . 
CIO.  He  knows  all  the  tricks  of  the  game. 
Any  candidate  for  public  office  who  receives 
PAC  support  is  expected  to  obey  him  or  the 
orders  of  his  associate  labor  bosses.  Sidney 
Hillman  is  a  hard  master. 

Hillman  and  his  highly  specialized  and 
trained  political  henchmen  are  the  storm- 
troopers  of  the  CIO:  the  SS  troopers  who  are 
always  on  the  firing  line  to  reward  the  faith- 
ful politician  and  to  defeat  the  independent 
Congressman  or  Senator.  In  the  States 
Hillman  selects  men  who  give  an  appear- 
ance of  respectability  as  window  dressing  to 
his  local  campaigns.  In  Virginia  he  selected 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel  and  had 
him  elected  as  president  of  the  Virginia 
Political  Action  Committee.  This  gentleman 
has  admitted  he  is  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
PAC.  yet  uses  the  title  of  "reverend"  In  his 
CIO  political  activities. 

Hillman  is  the  spearhead  for  coordinated 
action  against  those  he  and  other  labor  lead- 
ers seek  to  destroy.  He  deternia>es  the  polit- 
ical strategy,  and  Murray.  Lewis,  PetrtUo. 
Whitney,  and  Bridges  throw  behind  him  their 
great  financial  resouroe*  and  their  paiitlcal 
manpower. 
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The  PAC  to  not  alined  with  any  political 
party.  In  one  district  it  supporu  a  Repub- 
lican and  in  another  district  a  Democrat. 
In  this  effort  to  control  the  destinies  of 
America  the  CIO.  with  a  realistic  sense, 
places  first  things  first.  If  they  are  to  suc- 
ceed the  leaders  well  know  that  first  those 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  have  stood 
Itke  a  stone  wall  against  CIO  domination 
most  be  defeated. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  the  National  CIO 
Ojnvcnttcn  held  in  Atlantic  City  authorized 
Sidney  Hlllman  to  announce  the  names  of 
10  Senators  whose  elections  occur  this  fall 
as  being  officially  on  the  CIO  purge  list. 
Ify  name  led  the  list;  so  I  am  the  No.  1  CIO 
purgec.  Of  these  10  Senators  sentenced  to 
political  death  by  the  PAC.  6  were  Demo- 
crat* and  4  Republicans.  This  emphasizes 
the  PAC  policy  in  recognizing  no  party  affllia- 
tlons.  It  la  neither  Democrat  nor  Repub- 
lican. It  votes  and  worlcs  CIO.  Its  political 
phlloaophy  and  purpose  are  to  defeat  anti- 
CIO  Senators  and  to  elect  pro-CIO  Senators. 
refardlesa  of  what  party  these  Senators  are 
aflUiated  with.  The  political  efipctlveness  of 
such  tactics  is  very  obvious.  In  States  or 
districts  where  the  contest  is  close  between 
the  Democrau  and  Republicans  the  CIO. 
voting  as  a  unit,  often  wields  the  balance 
of  power  and  can  elect  one  or  other  of  the 
candidates  at  their  pleasure.  In  a  primary 
the  same  tactics  are  followed.  Prom  a  stand- 
point of  practical  politics,  this  is  the  real 
leeret  of  the  great  political  power  of  the  CIO 
which  has  enabled  Its  leaders  to  Intimidate 
Importrnt  public  officials . 

As  one  who  has  observed  the  activities  at 
close  range,  I  cannot  but  have  a  feeling  that 
unleH  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  realize 
and  are  aroused  to  what  the  PAC  is  doing, 
and  bow  they  accomplish  their  objectives, 
we  may  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  that 
the  dictatorship  of  labor  leaders  has  been 
so  firmly  established  that  the  people  will  be 
a  long  time  in  recovering  control  of  their  own 
government.  America  cannot  tolerate  a 
dictator  even  if  elected  by  the  people,  and 
certainly  we  cannot  tolerate  a  dictatorship 
of  labor  leaders  who  have  no  responsibility 
to  the  people  and  who  are  concerned  only 
with  the  advancement  of  their  own  selfish 
Interests.  We  must  always  be  alert  to  the 
fundamental  principle  that  our  Republic 
was  founded  on  the  premise  that  here  we 
have  a  goveriunent  ruled  by  laws  imder  the 
Constitution  and  not  a  government  by  men. 
It  la  this  basic  principle  that  protects  Amer- 
ica from  what  has  occiirred  in  totalitarian 
countries  f-uch  as  Germany  under  the  dic- 
tatcrsbip  of  one  man. 

Have  we  any  assurance  that  the  national 
strikes  that  paralyzed  our  country  only  a 
few  days  back  will  not  be  repeated?  Can  we 
live  In  the  security  that  the  leaders  who 
called  the  steel  strike,  the  .ailroad  strike,  and 
the  coal  strike  will  not  do  so  again  whenever 
the  desire  comes  to  them? 

We  can  answer  these  questions  best  by  re- 
viewing the  settlements  made  with  those 
leaders  who  recently  stopped  the  trains,  the 
mlnea.  and  other  essentials  to  our  existence. 
If  you  examine  the  ba^Os  on  which  these 
strikes  have  been  settled,  you  will  find  that 
m  nearly  every  Instance  about  90  percent 
of  the' demands  of  the  labor  leaders  were 
finally  granted.  This  is  also  true  of  previoiis 
Nation-wide  strikes. 

In  the  case  of  the  threatened  strike  of  long- 
shoremen and  maritime  workers  most  re- 
cently settled— and  only  settled,  incidentally, 
until  the  first  of  next  September — although 
our  ship  workers  were  receiving  wages  higher 
than  those  of  any  nation  In  the  world — so 
high  that  the  American  ships  cannot  oper- 
ate imder  the  American  flag  in  competition 
with  other  countries  without  subsidy — the 
requested  Increase  of  30  percent  in  wagies  was 
granted,  and  the  victory  of  Harry  Bridges  was 
nearly  100  percent. 

The  ccal  strike  was  settled  practically  on 
the  basis  of  the  demands  of  John  Lewis,  ex- 


cepting that  he  did  not  get  the  privilege  of 
spending  the  welfare  fund  of  bis  union,  as  be 
chose,  without  supervision.  This  fund  was 
reduced  from  10  cents  a  ton,  as  requested  by 
Lewis,  to  5  cents  a  ton. 

An  aftermath  of  the  concessions  given 
John  Lewis  occurred  last  week  when  the  OPA 
inotased  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer 
by  40  cents  a  ton.  This  means  that  the  cost 
to  the  American  people  will  be  not  less  than 
$340,000,000  annually  In  order  to  pay  for  the 
concessions  the  Government  made  to  John 
Lewis. 

The  railroad  strike  was  settled  virtually 
on  the  terms  of  the  union. 

I  cite  this  because  the  settlement  of  one 
strike  does  not  in  any  sense  mean  that  the 
same  labor  leaders  will  not  soon  call  another 
strike.  They  have  learned  they  can  obtain 
their  demands  by  calling  Nation-w  ide  strikes. 
I  submit  that  such  Government  appeasement 
constitutes  an  invitation  to  continue  the 
strike  practice.  As  usual,  It  Is  the  public  that 
pays  the  bill. 

It  should  be  understood  that  In  the  two 
great  strikes — the  ccal  mines  and  the  rail- 
roads— the  terms  of  settlement  were  fixed 
not  by  the  Joint  action  of  the  employers  and 
employees,  but  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  same  manner  the  Government  settled 
the  threatened  longshoremen  and  maritime 
strike. 

So  until  the  equality  of  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens, corporations,  and  labor  unions  is  writ- 
ten into  law  on  a  t)asis  of  Justice  to  all,  we 
can  at  any  time  expect  new  strikes  that  will 
again  paralyze  the  activities  of  our  people. 
The  strikes  we  have  had  in  recent  months 
have  greatly  retarded  reconversion  from  war 
to  peace.  They  have  cost  America  billions 
of  dollars  in  the  loss  of  essential  production. 
Let  me  again  give  my  conception  of  those 
equal  rights  which  must  be  written  into  law 
on  a  basis  of  Justice  to  all  by  establishing 
standards  to  prevent  and  control  future 
strikes. 

First.  Mutual  responsibility  by  law  must 
exist  in  labor  contracts — responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  to  pay  and  on  the 
part  of  labor  to  perform. 

Second.  A  union,  like  an  employer,  must 
be  liable  for  civil  damages,  in  the  event  of 
nonperformance  of  contracts  or  damage  to 
property. 

Third.  Essential  Industries  must  be  kept 
In  continuous  operation,  even  though  It  is 
necessary  in  vital  utilities  to  induct  the  em- 
ployees into  the  military  service  in  order  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  an  Industry  on  which 
the  Nation  depends  for  its  very  existence,  but 
such  means  should  be  employed  only  when 
the  danger  is  great. 

Fourth.  The  Corrupt  Practices  AJt  must  be 
applied  In  politics  against  labor  organizations 
as  well  as  business  corporations. 

Fifth.  Labor  unions  should  be  required  to 
Incorporate,  to  hold  honest  elections,  and  to 
account  for  their  funds,  and  welfare  funds, 
if  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  employer  and 
employee,  should  be  controlled  Jointly. 

Sixth.  Remove  any  and  all  special  privi- 
leges that  now  exist  und^r  the  law,  for  either 
labor  or  Industry. 

Seventh.  Within  these  limitations  of  na- 
tional welfare  and  equal  la^^ponslbllity.  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively should  not  be  impai-ed. 

This  Is  the  Job  ahead  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Judging  by  recent  events,  it  is  no  small 
task.  It  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
united  efforts  of  Americans  everjrwhere — em- 
ployers, citizens  generally,  and  those  union 
members,  which  I  am  convinced  are  legion, 
who  want  only  Just  treatment.  The  veto  of 
the  Case  bill  has  set  this  work  back  for  many 
months.  Only  an  aroused  public  demand 
will  sustain  another  effort  by  Congress  to  cor- 
rect existing  conditions. 

What  exists  In  this  country  today  Is  a 
monopoly  of  labor.  Just  as  firmly  entrenched 
as  any  industrial  monopoly  that  has  existed 
In  our  history  controlling  a  ba&lc  commodity. 


This  monopoly  Is  established  by  the  system 
of  the  closed  shop,  whereby  no  man  or  woman 
can  obtain  work  In  a  closed  Industry  unless 
he  or  she  Is  permitted  to  Join  the  union.  1 
have  stated  before,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that 
I  think  a  closed  shop  Is  undemocratic  in  a 
democratic  country.  I  think  the  right  to 
work  is  an  inherent  rlghT  in  our  democracy. 
This  right  to  work  should  not  be  denied  to 
any  citizen,  as  can  be  done  now  by  these 
great  labor  leaders  who  are  determined  to 
preserve  the  monopoly  given  them  by  the 
system  of  the  closed  shop.  I  believe  that 
many  laboring  men  are  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  closed  shop. 

Again.  I  emphasize  that  I  shall  do  nothing 
as  a  Senator  to  disturb  the  legitimate  right; 
c''  collective  bargaining  and  will  fight  anj 
effort  to  injure  the  Just  rights  of  tli-,  labor- 
ing man.  I  believe  in  unions,  If  properly  op- 
erated. Just  as  I  believe  in  the  corporate 
method  of  business  operation,  if  properlj 
conducted,  but  special  privileges  under  the 
law  must  not  be  given  to  eitlier.  Hlllman. 
Lewis,  and  Petrillo  have  done,  and  are  doing. 
Infinitely  more  harm  to  thj  millions  of  pa- 
triotic laboring  men  than  the  most  violent 
opponent  of  labor  unions  could  possibly  ac- 
complish 

Those  elected  to  public  office  must  reallEt! 
that  the  future  of  our  Republic  depends  upon 
refusal  of  special  privileges  to  any  group  o:.' 
our  citizens  when  they  use  such  priviieget; 
against   the  public  Interest. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  greatest  .ervice  tha~> 
can  be  rendered  the  worklngmen  of  Americ£> 
Is  to  curb  these  reckless  leaders  who  havo 
abused  their  power  and  created  a  growing 
distrust  and  disapproval  of  all  unions. 

Peace  between  industry  and  labor  woultl 
be  a  boon  to  America.  Only  full  productioii 
in  this  country  will  enable  us  to  pay  our 
great  national  debt  and  finance  our  obliga- 
tions to  our  people  at  home  and  perforor. 
our  humanitarian  commitments  abroad. 

Happily,  there  are  some  intelligent  labor 
leaders  who  have  become  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  labor  unions  must  have  an  equa.'. 
responsibility  with  industry.  On  Monday 
President  Emil  Rieve  of  the  textile  workers 
union  spoke  some  solid,  good  sense  on  the 
labor  problem.  He  said  labor  unions  must 
accept  responsibility  to  employers  and  the 
general  public:  that  they  must  make  reportr. 
of  their  revenue  and  expenditures,  and  that 
he  disagreed  with  union  officials  who  de- 
manded that  health  and  welfare  contribu- 
tions from  employers  should  be  subject  tC' 
exclusive  union  disposal. 

I  regard  Just  legislation  to  attain  peace 
between  labor  and  Industry  as  the  gravest; 
problem  facing  the  American  people  at  thin 
moment.  Believing  this,  I  have  devoted  my 
first  two  radio  speeches  to  presenting  mv 
platform  with  respect  to  labor  legislation  anc; 
my  reasons  therefor.  I  have  done  this  with- 
out thought  or  concern  as  to  the  efleict  my 
statements  may  have  on  my  candidacy  in  Urn 
pending  campaign. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  every  candidate  foi' 
high  public  office  in  this  dilemma  that  con- 
fronts us  to  speak  in  forthright  fashion  anc: 
offer  such  contribution  as  he  can  to  pre- 
serve the  future  stability  of  ovir  endangered 
Republic. 


Liriiif  in  One  WorhT 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  asl; 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  commence- 


ment address  I  delivered  on  June  9.  at 
the  commencement  exercises  at  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Odegard.  distinguished  guests, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  friends: 
It  is  good  to  be  home,  if  only  for  a  day.  I 
return  with  my  bead  somewhat  bloody  but 
unbowed.  When  one  speaks  and  acts  upon 
the  facts,  he  need  not  bow  his  head  except 
when  to  utter  a  prayer  that  the  public,  upon 
reflection,  following  hysteria,  will  return  to 
the  teaching:  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

At  this  time  it  is  sufficient  to  say  about 
the  "'battle  royal"  in  which  I  have  been  em- 
broiled recently  that  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
asking  for  an  investigation  of  the  evidence 
leading  up  to  the  settlement  of  the  railroad 
strike  on  May  25.  1946.  with  all  witnesses 
testifying  under  oath.  That  is  my  answer 
to  high  public  officials  and  to  political  op- 
ponents who  have  sought  to  mislead  the  pub- 
^  lie  about  the  facts  of  that  historic  day. 
This  very  pleasant  return  to  an  academic 
atmosphere  has  made  me  somewhat  homesick 
for  my  old  profession  today  For  20  years — 
rather  for  21  years,  to  be  exact— I  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  some  university. 
Although  I  am  a  politician  now,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  not  even  my  severest  critics 
have  ever  accused  me  of  being  very  politic.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  profession 
that  pays  richer  dividends  in  public  service 
than  the  academic  profession.  If  and  when — 
or  as  scon  as — I  am  returned  to  private  life, 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  my  flrst  choice:  teaching  and  prac- 
ticing the  law. 

I  am  happy  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
this  graduating  class  and  to  welcome  them 
into  the  opportunities  of  public  service  which 
should  characterize  the  life  of  every  citizen 
In  the  critical  years  ahead.  I  say  that,  be- 
cause In  my  Judgment  that  citizen  who  lives 
unto  his  own  selfish  economic  interest  alone 
and  fails  to  place  his  primary  obligation  to 
the  public  welfare  above  all  else  Is  not  likely 
to  find  very  much  happiness.  Pleased  as  I  am 
to  congratulate  the  graduating  class,  never- 
theless, I  believe  that  congratulations  are  de- 
served even  more  by  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  this  school  who  once  again,  through 
the  training  of  these  graduates,  have  created 
great  wealth  and  future  leadership  for  their 
Nation.  As  the  year?  go  by  these  students 
will  come  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the 
^  great  lessons  not  only  from  the  books  but 
by  example  which  they  have  learned  from 
the  members  of  this  faculty. 

I  remember  on  my  graduation  day  from 
college  I  was  champing  at  the  bit,  so  to  speak, 
to  get  away  from  the  campus  and  out  from 
under  faculty  influences  and  controls;  but  I 
soon  discovered  as  I  bumped  against  some 
of  the  rough  corners  of  life  that  many  of  the 
teachings  of  my  college  days,  which  I  thought 
at  the  time  were  theoretical,  were  really  bot- 
tomed in  more  practicality  than  I  realized. 
I  came  to  recognize  that  to  teach  success- 
fully Is  to  challenge:  and  to  challenge  the 
minds  of  youth  to  constructive  thinking  Is 
a  priceless  art.  You  students  have  been 
challenged  by  such  teachings,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  that  preparation  for 
life  will  serve  you  well  because  you  are  going 
to  live  In  a  world  of  challenges— a  world  that 
will  call,  on  your  part,  for  the  personification 
of  intellectual  integrity  and  courageous  devo- 
tion to  realistic  idealism. 

May  I  say  In  passing  that  the  social  con- 
sciousness of  any  college — be  It  Reed  College 
or  any  one  of  the  other  great  schools  of 
Oregon,  or  Harvard,  or  Oxford — can  be  no 
more  dynamic  and  effective  than  the  breadth 
of  human  understanding  and  Integrity  of 
Intellectual  purpose  of  the  faculty  adminis- 


trative heads  and  students  of  that  Institu- 
tion. The  untrammeled  search  for  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  truth  Is  the  motivation  of 
the  academic  life.  This  torch  of  educational 
freedom  must  always  burn  brightly  in  every 
school  in  America,  from  grade  school  to 
graduate  college,  if  American  free  education^ 
is  to  help  light  the  way  In  dispelling  the 
dark  shadows  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  intoler- 
ance, blind  nationalism,  economic  Isolation- 
ism, revenge,  and  exploitation  of  human 
beings  which  today  are  Jeopardizing  the 
peace. 

In  selecting  the  subject  for  this  commence- 
ment address  I  felt  it  particularly  appro- 
priate, in  view  of  international  conditions,  to 
discuss  some  of  our  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens in  a  one-world  community.  I  think 
there  Is  a  great  need  for  all  people  in  America 
today  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of 
the  urgency  of  international  order. 

Time  is  truly  of  the  essence  in  meeting 
this  urgency  because  if  we  as  a  Nation  and  as 
a  people  should  respond  too  little  and  too 
late  in  meeting  our  obligations  as  cl'.izens 
of  a  one  world,  hUtory  will  pass  us  by.  I  do 
not  mean  that  failure  on  our  part  to  take 
advantage  of  the  greatest  opportunity  that 
any  nation  has  ever  had  in  history  to  pro- 
mote an  international  order  of  Justice 
through  law  necessarily  will  result  in  our 
decline  as  a  world  power  within  the  lifetime 
of  those  in  this  audience  today.  Neverthe- 
less, we  cannot  be  sure  of  even  that  time 
allotment  In  which  to  enjoy  our  national 
security  In  view  of  the  rapidity  of  revolu- 
tionary adjustments  taking  place  In  this  one 
world  today. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  most  of  our  peo- 
ple are  thinking  about  this  problem,  even 
including  school  children.  The  other  night 
my  11-year-old  daughter  said  to  me,  'Daddy, 
what's  your  answer  to  this  one?"  1  knew  at 
once  that  I  was  in  for  either  a  typical  riddle 
or  a  catch-joke  question  in  the  vein  of  an 
11-year-old's  humor.  I  said,  "Let's  have  it." 
"Well."  Ehe  said,  "the  teacher  asked  Johnnie 
what  he  hoped  to  do  when  he  grew  up.  Now. 
Daddy."  she  said,  "what  answer  did  he  give 
for  all  boys  and  girls?"  After  a  few  wild 
guesses  I  said,  "l  give  up"  She  said  glee- 
fully; "Johnnies  answer  was,  'I  hope  to 
live.' "  I  submit  that,  in  spite  of  her  humor 
about  it,  Johnnie's  answer,  hopeful  as  '.t  was, 
is  very  doubtful  of  fulfillment  for  millions 
upon  millions  of  boys  and  girls  the  world 
around  today  unless  you  and  I  do  all  we  can 
to  bring  order  into  this  one-world  com- 
munity. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
strong  and  that  all  other  nations,  compara- 
tively speaking,  are  weak  today.  Thus  we 
have  some  little  time— but  not  too  much— 
to  clarify  our  thinking  and  demonstrate  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  can  be  counted 
upon  to  put  into  practice  and  Join  forces  with 
other  peace-loving  nations  in  enforcing  the 
tenets  of  human  rights  and  Justice  through 
international  order  to  which  we  pledg<Ml  our- 
selves in  the  San  Francisco  Charter. 

Idealistic,  you  say.  Yes:  but  an  idealistic 
realism  that  will  not  be  ignored  by  the  evenu 
of  the  future  even  should  we  ignore  our  obli- 
gations to  the  course  of  those  events.  The 
cold,  hard,  factual.  Inescapable  reality  is  that 
In  terms  of  history,  modern  science,  and  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  a  better  way  of  life 
by  millions  of  heretofore  subjugated  and 
exploited  people  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
Is  producing  a  great  world  revolution.  We 
need  have  no  fear  of  it  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  standard  of  living,  our  culture, 
our  private-property  economy,  or  our  form  of 
political  democracy.  If  we  assume  our  rightful 
and  duty-bound  role  of  leadership  in  develop- 
ing an  international  order  which  recognizes 
the  fact  that  aU  men  live  today  In  a  one- 
world  community. 

We  do  have  much  to  fear  from  that  revo- 
lution if  we  permit  our  present  unmatched 
great  strength  and  power— military,  scien- 
tific, and  economic— to  luU  us  Into  a  false 


sense  of  national  security.  We  hare  much  to 
fear  if  we  permit  a  trend  of  blind  nationalism 
and  economic  isolationism  to  cause  us  to 
revert  to  the  same  pattern  of  withdrawing 
from  our  world  responsibilities  which  char- 
acterized our  national  policy  for  20  years  fol- 
lowing the  First  World  War.  Any  attempt 
on  our  part  as  a  nation  to  escape  from  the 
'  world's  realities  such  as  we  were  guilty  of 
after  the  last  World  A'ar  is  likely  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  our  decline  as  a  world  power. 

Will  the  San  Francisco  Charter  prove  t<i  h« 
a  great  emancipation  proclamation  freeing 
future  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war? 
The  answer  to  that  question  depends  upon  ' 
the  good  faith  of  the  signatories  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  depends  upon  the  United 
States,  along  with  other  nations,  practicing 
as  well  as  preaching  the  objectives  at  ths 
San  Francisco  Charter.  The  American  people 
are  much,  much  too  Inclined  to  adopt  a 
"holier  than  thou"  attitude  In  internatlnnal 
relations  and  assume  that  If  any  bad  faith 
is  ever  practiced  within  the  world  of  nations 
it  is  always  practiced  by  nations  other  than 
the  United  States.  From  kindergarten 
through  college  American  boys  and  girls  are 
taught,  and  frequently  falsely,  that  the  in- 
ternational-relations record  of  the  United 
States  Is  Simon  pure  and  the  epitome  of  the 
ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  men.  Our  his- 
tories gloss  over  the  foreign-trade  practices 
of  the  United  States,  our  countenancing  of 
the  exploitation  policies  of  sister  nations 
against  weaker  nations,  and  our  aiding  and 
abetting  those  policies  by  entering  Into  car- 
tel and  trade  agreements  which  have  been 
causal  factors  of  war. 

For  years  our  statesmen  preached  Inter- 
national cooperation  but  practiced  a  blind 
national  Isolptlonism.  It  Is  true  that  even 
prior  to  the  First  World  War.  after  armed 
confilct  had  developed  between  nations  in 
South  America  or  Asia  or  was  threatened  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  we  did  offer  our 
good  offices  in  an  endeavcM-  to  promote  a 
pacific  settlement  of  such  international  dis- 
putes; but  usually  our  offer  came  after  eco- 
nomic interests  in  America  had  reaped  great 
profit-  from  the  war  preparations  of  other 
nations.  As  a  wishful-thinking  nation  we 
have  ilways  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
many  nations  of  the  world,  particularly  the 
weaker  nations,  have  not  been  inclined  to 
place  the  same  face  value,  as  we  have  been 
wont  to  do.  upon  our  professions  of  brotherly 
love  and  devotion  to  the  Ideal  of  peace  on 
eartl ,  good  will  among  men.  We  are  hurt 
when  we  discover  that  many  of  the  weaker 
nations  do  not  think  as  well  of  us  as  we  do 
of  ourselves. 

We  refuse  to  admit  it  but  the  truth  Is  that 
the  people  of  other  nations,  great  and  small, 
but  particularly  the  peoples  of  the  weaker 
nations,  are  ever  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  Amer- 
ica's professed  ideals  and  her  practices.  They 
are  aware  that  imperialism  and  economic 
exploitation  hav»  not  been  solelv  monopolis- 
tic practices  of  Great  Britain.  Russia,  Fra  ice. 
Japan.  Germany,  and  other  great  powers 
which,  over  the  decades,  have  profited  at  the 
expense  of  the  weaker  nations.  It  is  difficult 
for  them  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  prior  to  our 
entrance  into  the  First  World  War  we  played 
ducks  and  drakes  with  neutrality,  and  the 
blood  money  of  war-created  great  fortunes 
In  America  out  of  trade  with  nations  who 
subsequently  were  to  become  both  enemy 
and  ally. 

Although  the  Interests  of  our  national  se- 
curity were  crystal  clear  long  before  we  en- 
tered that  war  In  1917,  after  the  die  was  cast 
we  demonstrated  the  great  strength  of  this 
Nation,  once  its  moral  principles  and  Inter- 
ests of  self-preservation  united  in  the  deter- 
mination of  our  people  to  winning  the  war. 
Throughout  the  holocaust  there  was  no  vari- 
ance between  the  great  Ideals  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  practices  of  our  people.  We 
poured  out  our  blood,  our  resources,  and  our 
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wealth  In  a  heroic  crusade  to  drive  war  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  to  establish  a  par- 
liament of  man  for  the  pacific  settlement 
of  International  disputes.  That  chapter  of 
American  history  will  always  deserve  to  be 
taught  In  a  manner  which  will  tingle  the 
bplne  of  every  American  boy  and  girl  and 
instill  in  all  Americans  a  J\ist  pride  In  the 
light  we  made  for  the  Ideal  of  world  peace. 
But  then  something  happened  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  With  the  war  won.  they  re- 
treated from  the  ideals  for  which  they  fought 
the  war,  with  the  result  that  the  peace  was 
lost.  Isolationism  swept  the  country.  Eco- 
nomic selfishness  rather  than  national  self- 
interest  and  International  security  became 
the  objective  of  most  Americans  The  same 
causal  forces  of  war  were  allowed  to  take 
root  again,  nourished  by  selfish  economic 
interests,  not  only  In  America  but  In  Eng- 
land, Prance,  and  other  money-making  coun- 
tries. Economic  Interests  were  more  desirous 
of  making  profit  dollars  out  of  selling  mate- 
rials of  war  than  of  promoting  international 
economic  adjustments  based  upon  justice  and 
fair  play  which  could  have  prevented  the 
forging  of  the  chain  oS  events  which  ulti- 
mately shackled  the  world  and  produced  the 
throes  of  another  war.  The  Injustices  of  the 
Versalil  •*  Treaty,  to  which  we  were  a  party; 
tli*  break-down  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
for  which  we  must  assume  our  share  of  re- 
sporsiblllty:  the  reversion  to  balance-of- 
power  diplomacy.  In  which  we  played  a  part; 
the  selling  of  a  new  war  machine  to  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan,  one  of  the  greatest 
international  crimes  of  ail  history,  of  which 
we  u-e  equally  guilty  with  Great  Britain  and 
France,  all  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  power  of  the  madman  of  Germany' 
and  the  war  lords  of  Japan. 

Slowly,  too  slowly;  late,  almost  too  late. 
we  as  a  people  and  as  a  Nation  recovered 
from  our  nationalistic  blindness  and  rallied 
once  again  around  the  true  Ideals  of  the 
American  form  of  society.  Once  again  we 
sacrificed  great  numbers  of  our  best  man- 
hood, and  expended  billions  of  our  wealth 
and  great  quantities  of  Irreplaceable  natural 
resources  In  the  wastes  of  the  world's  most 
costly  war.  Unquestionably  our  final  en- 
trance into  World  War  11  saved  the  peoples 
of  the  world  from  being  submerged  In  a 
world-wide  reign  of  terror  and  tyranny  de- 
void of  any  semblance  of  Individual  liberty 
and  Christian  ethics.  A  victorious  Germany 
and  Japan  would  have  meant  a  new  dark 
age  for  mankind — a  dark  sx^t  of  mechanical 
perfection  and  human  degradation.  Para- 
doxically enough,  the  victory  of  the  United 
Nations  carries  with  It  the  danger  of  the 
atomic  destruction  it  civilization  Itself  if 
they  permit  the  peace  to  be  lost. 

One  fact  about  World  War  II  sUnds  out 
above  all  others,  and  that  is  the  peoples  of 
the  world  dare  not  permit  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  lose  the  peace  made  possible 
by  the  United  Nations  victory  in  this  war. 
They  dare  not  permit  the  losing  of  that  peace 
because,  with  the  loss  of  that  peace,  entire 
national  civilizations  will  literally  disappear 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  In  the  next  war. 
even  If  it  were  to  be  fought  as  soon  as  now' 
weakened   as   all    nations   are   by   the    war 
•truggle  from  which  they  have  Just  emerged. 
Five  years  from  now.  10  years  from  now.  15 
years  from  now  the  potential   results— yes- 
the  inevitable  results — of  World  War  III  will 
be  too  awful  to  contemplate.     Maybe  some 
one  nation  or  combination  of  nations  could 
emerge  victorious  from  such  a  war    but  It 
is  more  probable  that  such  a  war  will  end 
without  Its  victors.    One  thing  Is  more  than 
«Monab!y    certain    and    that    Is    that    the 
Americans  who  will  die  In  World  War  in  will 
not  be  only  our  brave  sons  fighting  for  our 
national  secwlty  on  battlefields  In  foreign 
lands,  but  men,  women,  and  children  of  all 
ages  and  In  all  parts  of  our  land  will  die  by 
the  millions  if  that  war  of  electronics  and 
•torn  bombing  ever  lets  forth  its  scourges. 


Shall  we  lose  the  peace?  If  we  Americans 
were  to  think  only  of  saving  our  own  skins, 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  peace.  Yet  one 
hears  today  the  suggestion  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  sacrifice  too  much  to  win  the  peace. 
How  much  Is  too  much?  Is  practicing  the 
Ideals  and  objectives  of  the  Atlantic  and  San 
Francisco  Charters  too  much?  Is  feeding  the 
starving  people  of  both  liberated  and  for- 
merly enemy  nations  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  peace?  Can  we  afford  to  permit  the  hate 
which  Is  being  transmitted  Into  the  blood 
stream  of  suffering  millions  of  peoples  In 
many  countries  of  the  world  to  build  up  a 
war  p.«ycho8ls  which  will  produce  a  war  mad- 
ness 15,  20.  25  years  from  now  just  because 
some  demagogs  In  America  are  preaching 
today  that  world  cooperation  In  the  appli- 
cation of  humanitarian  principles  Is  costing 
the  American  taxpayer  too  much? 

The    best   way    we    could    implement    the 
great  military  victory  we  have  won.  the  most 
realistic  way  we  could  vitalize  the  objectives 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  most  understand- 
able demonstration  of  democracy  In  action 
which  we  could  give  to  the  starving  peoples  of 
Europe  and  elsewhere  In  the  world  would  be 
to  open  our  larder  of  food  In  America  and 
feed  them.     Feed  them  before  It  is  too  late; 
before  it  is  too  late,  not  only  to  save  pres- 
ent lives  which  are  about  to  be  extinguished 
for   lack   of    food,    medicine,    clothing,    and 
shelter,  but  also  before  It  is  too  late  to  pre- 
vent poisoning  the  blood  stream  of  the  fu- 
ture generations  of  those  people  with  hatred 
toward  America.    We  appealed  to  the  people 
in  the  enemy  countries  during  the  war  to 
lay  down  their  arms  In  return  for  jxist  treat- 
,    ment.    We  similarly  propagandized  the  now 
liberated  countries  with  leaflets  from  the  air. 
by  which  we  promised  them  not  only  food! 
but  justice  if  they  would  hold  out  against 
Nazi  terrlorism  until  our  conquering  armies 
arrived.  If  we  now  forget  to  make  good  on 
those  promises,  if  we  take  the  attitude  that 
cow  the  war  is  over  we  have  no  further  re- 
sponsibilities toward  those  peoples,  we  will 
surely  lose  the  peace.    Part  of  the  price  of 
this  peace   Is   to  help  rehabUltate  war-torn 
•  nations. 

I  am  not  Ulking  only  about  responsibilities 
to  other  nations,  but  I  am  talking  about  re- 
sponslbUities   to  other  peoples;    for  in  this 
new  era  of  a  one  world  we  must  reconcile  our- 
selves to  the   fact  that  the  good   faith   of 
naUons  is  going  to  be  judged  by  the  people  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.     We  are  being  judged 
today  by  the  people  of  many  nations  of  the 
world,  arxl  there  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
the   differences    between    our    humanitarian 
professions  and  our  practices  are  subjecting 
us   to   world-wide   criticism.    Take,   for   ex- 
ample, the  stalling,  of  which  Congress  in  its 
last    session    was    guilty,    in    appropriatine 
money  for  UNRRA.     Those  politicians  in  the 
Congress  who  were  responsible  for  that  stall- 
ing  have  much  to  answer  for.  not  only  to 
their  own  consciences,  if  they  have  any   but 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  future 
generations  of  Americans  who  may  suffer  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  from  the  111  will  that 
has  been  created  by  the  aelay  in  sharing  our 
abundance  of  food  with  the  world  s  hungry. 

This  is  not  the  only  example  of  stalling  on 
the  part  of  our  politicians.  In  fact  the 
political  strategy  of  today  appears  to  be  one 
of  stalling,  of  ducking  and  weaving,  playing 
up  to  the  prejudices  end  misinformation  of 
our  people  rather  than  exercising  leadershlo 
on  great  Issues  and  going  before  our  people 
With  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  new  world 
order  Into  which  the  developments  of  the 
world  have  catapulted  us  and  from  which 
there  can  be  no  retreat  Too  many  of  our 
politicians  give  clear  evidence  of  being  will- 
ing to  capitalize  upon  the  wishful  thinking 
of  our  people  rather  than  assume  the  risks 
of  statemanship.  They  appear  to  be  unwUl- 
Ing  to  Inform  our  people  that  If  we  are  to 
have  worid  peace  we  must  have  economic 


stability  on  an  International  plane;  thai  If 
we  are  to  have  world  peace  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  assume  our  full  share  of  responsibility 
for  enforcing  the  objectives  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Charter:  that  if  we  are  to  have  world 
peace  we  must  interest  ourselves  in  such 
things  as  the  stabilization  of  internatioaal 
currency,  rebuilding  of  a  war-torn  woild, 
providing  loans  to  nations  who  have  no  vay 
of  lifting  themselves  by  their  bootstraps,  td- 
vanclng  the  interests  of  weaker  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  who  are  striving  for  the  ber  e- 
flts  of  freedom  and  self-determination,  and 
insisting  upon  the  application  of  pacific  proce- 
dures for  the  settlement  of  all  internatioral 
disputes,  Irrespective  of  their  nature  or  source 
and  without  discrimination  as  to  the  nations 
involved  No  other  foreign  policy  on  the  pert 
of  our  Nation  will  result  m  permanent  pea(;e, 
and  our  generation  cannot  justify  shunting 
to  the  generation  of  our  grandchildren  the 
responsibility  of  paying  for  the  peace  which 
we  have  wlthm  our  power  to  contribute  to 
civilization  if  we  ol  this  generation  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  best  In- 
terests of  America  call  for  the  making  of 
whatever  immediate  seemingly  economic  sao 
rlflces  we  may  have  to  make  as  a  Nation  to 
Implement  the  tJnlted  Nations.  Whatev(!r 
the  price,  it  would  be  cheap  indeed  compared 
with  the  cost  of  war  which  is  certain  to  fol- 
low if  we  as  a  Nation  break  away  from  the 
objectives  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter. 

But  someone   asks,   "Suppose  some  other 
nation  or  nations  fail  to  live  up  to  the  spirit 
and  objectives  of  this  new  wond  order?    Wi  1 
not  our  people  then  have  sacrificed  m  vain?" 
Not  at  all.  because  in  such  an  event  our  only 
hope  of  survival  will  be  that  our  demonstra- 
tibn  of  good  faith  in  international  relations 
will  have  bound  to  us  such  a  preponderant 
majority  of  the  nations  and  peoples  of  th-j 
world  as  to  serve  due  notice  on  any  nation 
which  seeks  to  follow  an  aggressor's  cours<3 
of  action   that  it  laces  the  opposition  of  a 
united  world  of  peace-loving   nations.     Tho 
fear  held  by  many  Americans  and  encouraged 
by  some  politicians  that  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  such  International  programs 
as    Bretton    Woods     reciprocal    trade    agree- 
ments, rehablllUtlon  loans  or  grants,  and  the 
fulfilling  of  our  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations,  wlU  result  In  a  lower  standard  ol 
living  in  America,  ignores  the  fact  that  our 
standard  of  living  is  bound  to  suffer  <f  eco- 
nomic  depression  and  Instability  characterizes 
the  economy  of  other  nations  of  the  world 
On  the  other  hand   only  by  means  of  a  ris- 
ing standard  of  living  In  other  countries  of 
the  world  can  we  hope  to  improve  and  raise 
to  the  ultimate  level- that  It  is  capable  of  at- 
taining, the  American  standard  of  living     In 
other  words,  our  people  must  be  led  to  see 
that   economic   isolationism  for   America    la 
just  as  unhealthy  for  our  economic  well-belnx 
and  national  security  as  was  the  policy  cf 
isolationism  in  the  sphere  of  world  politics 
during  the  two  decades  preceding  each  of 
the  two  world  wars. 

The  winning  of  the  war  in  1945  gave  to  the 
United  States  history's  greatest  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  in  1946  the  strength  of  a 
fffH^^^^t"''*  go'^roment  of  free  people  in 
leading  the  world  In  the  establishment  of 
permanent  peace.  The  destiny  of  our  Na- 
tion  in  the  history  of  time  wiU  be  determined 
m  a  very  large  measure  by  the  world  states- 
maiiship  manifested  by  both  our  national 
leaders  and  our  people  during  1946  It  Is  a 
year  of  decision  which  calls  for  self-sacriflc- 
ing  f.-stesmen  and  not  prejudice-responding 
politicians  in  the  seats  of  governm^t.      ^ 

•They  wui  march  on  with  or  without  us 
Time  Is  in  our  favor  but  time  wUl  tun 
^f^'^,,"*  "  we  seek  to  live  unto  ourselves 
alone  if  we  muff  this  historical  chance  to 
exercise  the  needed  leadership  m  meeting 
the  urgency  of  international  order 
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I  always  like  to  test  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  any  given  program  by  tak- 
ing a  look  at  Its  alternatives.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  choice  between  our  exercising 
leadership  in  the  development  of  an  inter- 
national order,  which  effectuates  the  tenets 
of  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  and  reverting 
to  our  old  foreign  policy  of  nationalism  based 
upon  balance-of-power  diplomacy  Is  crystal 
clear.  We  must  either  help  develop  an  In- 
ternatlohal  order  or  prepare  for  a  Third 
World  War. 

If  we  listen  now  to  those  who  are  advocat- 
ing that  we  follow  a  national  course  of 
economic  selfishness  and  a  foreign  policy 
of  economic  isolationism  we  run  the  grave 
danger  of  having  our  grandchildren  face  an 
allnement  of  peoples  of  the  world  determined 
to  check  our  power.  Does  anyone  question 
that  if  such  an  alternative  should  become 
the  course  of  history,  war  would  not  result? 
These  are  days  when  we  must  think  ahead 
in  terms  of  probable  historical  events  and 
developments  in  all  spheres  of  human  rela- 
tions for  the  next  quarter,  half,  and  full  cen- 
tury. We  owe  It  not  only  to  ourselves,  not 
only  to  our  children  and  theirs  and  theirs 
but  we  owe  it  to  this  great  Christian  and 
political  ideal  we  call  America  to  subordinate 
our  temporary,  selfish,  personal,  economic  In- 
terests to  the  greater  long-time  general  wel- 
fare of  our  people  and  of  our  country.  The 
sorry  fact  is  that  tonight  all  over  America 
greed,  personal  self-interest  and  inconsidcra- 
tion  for  moral  obligations  to  otheVs  are 
stalking  this  land.  The  resulting  confusion 
is  being  seized  upon  by  those  who  are  am- 
bitious for  political  and  economic  power. 

However.  I  am  confident  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  world  Is  in  flux  and  that 
our  national  security  must  not  be  jeopard- 
ized by  allowing  the  economic  self-interests 
of  the  Individual  to  be  placed  ahead  of  our 
economic  responsibilities  to  the  peace. 

We  cannot  afford  to  minimize  the  difficult 
task  ahead  in  keeping  public  opinion  en- 
lightened as  to  the  obligations  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  to  his  living  in  a  one-world 
community.  It  Is  a  tremendous  adjustment 
for  each  one  of  us  to  have  to  make  these 
days  as  we  find  ourselves  catapulted  Into 
world  citizenship.  We  didn't  ask  for  It;  wo 
didn't  want  it;  but  the  course  of  human 
events  thrust  it  upon  us.  We  really  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  Protest  as  some 
do  against  it,  the  fact  is  that  man,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  God-glvsn  intelligence,  has 
created  a  civilization  so  djmamlc  In  Its  scien- 
tific power  that  It  no  longer  can  be  confined 
to  nationalistic  compartments. 

Old  and  narrow  conceptions  of  national 
sovereignty,  spheres  of  influence,  trade  bar- 
riers, colonial  prerogatives,  imperialistic  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources  belonging  to 
others,  are  all  tottering  and  tumbling  in  the 
new  one  world  of  the  atomic  age  It  Is  a 
world  that  offers  mankind  a  civilization  so 
far  In  advance  of  the  one  from  which  we  are 
Just  beginning  to  emerge  that  any  attempt 
to  discuss  its  potentialities  subjects  one  to 
the  suspicion  by  others  that  he  is  a  little 
queer. 

Yet.  spend  an  evening  with  the  scientists 
on  any  campus,  and  they  will  tell  you  almost 
unbelievable  things  which  they  already  know 
about  the  potentialities  of  this  new  world. 
Potentialities  so  inspiring  In  nature,  so  full 
of  hope  and  possibility  for  a  better  and  fuller 
life  for  people  all  over  the  world,  that  one's 
lips  Intuitively  phrase  a  prayer  that  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  and  their  leaders  will  have 
the  vision  and  good  sense  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  for  an  International  order  that  will 
settle  by  peaceful  means  the  many  prob- 
lems of  human  relations  that  the  atomic  age 
is  creating. 

We  are  so  close  to  the  great  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  history  of  mankind 
that  few  people  have  even  begun  to  realize 
that  the  world  of  June  3,  1946.  Is  as  much 
different  from  the  world  as  recently  as  August 


5.  1945.  as  the  depths  of  the  Dark  Ages  dif- 
fered from  the  heights  of  the  industrial  age. 
For  accuracy's  sake,  perhaps  we  should  take 
July  16  when  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded at  the  Alamogordo  Air  Base  in  New 
Mexico,  rather  than  August  6  when  the  bomb 
was  dropped  over  Hiroshima,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  atomic  era. 

But  the  point  to  be  remembered  is  that 
never  again  will  the  people  of  the  world  live 
in  a  world  divided  by  nations,  continents,  and 
expanses  of  water  and  barriers  of  moiuitalns 
and  desert.  Henceforth  people  will  live,  if 
they  are  to  live  at  all,  in  a  world  of  united 
nations  composed  of  the  same  continents  of 
land  and  oceans  of  water  but  made  tiny  In 
terms  of  time  space,  resulting  from  the  new 
era  of  science.  It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  any 
sphere  of  human  relations  that  isn't  going 
to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  impact  of  the 
atomic  era. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  workable  international  or- 
der, the  nations  cooperating  together  must 
solve  the  problem  of  international  control 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  If  any  one  nation.  In- 
cluding our  own.  is  permitted  to  go  Its  In- 
dependent way  In  the  manufacture  of  atomic 
bombs,  world  peace  will  be  but  a  temporary 
period  during  which  other  nations  race  with 
time  in  preparation  for  atomic  warfare. 

We  need  to  remember  that  although  we 
know  that  we  would  never  use  our  atomic 
bomb  power  in  an  act  of  aggression  against 
another  nation,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
other  nations  will  feel  comfortable  and  se- 
cure so  long  as  we  possess  such  a  great  power 
over  them.  We  need  to  remember  that  al- 
though we  know  that  we  are  a  people  who 
are  devoted  to  the  Ideal  of  world  peace  and 
that  we  are  a  Nation  which  will  never  wage 
war  until  war  Is  thrust  upon  us.  neverthe- 
less it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  other  peo- 
ples will  not  hold  us  in  fear  when  they  ob- 
serve our  tremendous  war-making  power 
should  we  decide  to  exercise  It. 

Human  nature  is  about  the  same  the  world 
around,  and  to  illustrate  the  point  I  would 
ask  how  many  In  this  audience  would  be 
particularly  comfortable  if  they  knew  that 
any  one  of  several  world  powers  were  man- 
ufacturing atomic  bombs  today?  How  many 
would  feel  comfortable  if  Germany  should 
revive  itself  sufficiently  within  10  years  to 
produce  In  secret  the  atomic  bomb? 

I  consider  the  International  control  of  the 
manufacture  of  atomic  bombs  one  of  the 
most  Important  first  steps  that  must  be  taken 
In  the  development  of  an  international  order 
if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  preserving  world 
peace.  The  McMahon  bill,  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  Saturday  provides  a  very  ade- 
quate solution  to  the  regulation  of  research 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  in  this  coun- 
try. It  represents  a  statesmanlike  compro- 
mise of  the  conflicting  views  of  the  mili- 
tary, the  scientists,  and  various  groups  In  the 
Congress.  It  protects  a  principle  of  vital 
importance  to  the  freedom  of  all  of  us  in 
this  country,  namely,  civilian  control  of  re- 
search and  manufacture  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy.  It  leaves  the  military  only  with  the 
right  to  advise  the  President  of  the  relation- 
ship to  national  security  of  any  proposed  re- 
search or  productive  development  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy. 

However,  In  addition  to  the  McMahon  bill, 
there  Is  need  for  action  on  the  international 
level  for  control  of  the  manufacture  of 
atomic  t«mbs  and  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
as  a  weapon  for  making  war.  In  furtherance 
of  that  end  I  have  been  pleased  to  join  with 
Senator  MrrcHn.T..  of  Washington,  Senator 
Kn.GORZ,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  In  Introducing  Senate 
Resolution  255,  which  seeks  to  establish  In- 
ternational control  of  atomic  bombs. 

Another  specific  proposal  which  I  think  Is 
essential  if  we  are  to  meet  the  urgency  of  an 
international  order  Is  a  resolution  which 
I  introduced  in  July  1945.  at  the  time  of  the 
debates  on  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  pro- 


posing that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
adopt  a  resolution  authorising  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  declare  our  acceptance 
of  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes In  which  we  may  be  a  party.  As  1  hav* 
pointed  out  in  debates  on  this  subject,  the 
United  States  and  Russia  are  the  only  two 
great  world  powers  which  to  date  have  re- 
fused to  accept  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
the  World  Court. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  the  Senate: 
The  hour  Is  historic,  the  obligation  sacred, 
the  challenge  great.  We  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  forge  a  mighty  pattern  of  Interna- 
tional controls  based  upon  justice  by  accept- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  now. 
In  closing  I  would  emphasize  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  schools  in  enlightening  our  peo- 
ple as  to  the  urgency  of  International  order. 
I  believe  that  if  the  people  of  our  country 
are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  changes  that  will 
he  necessary  in  our  ways  of  political,  social, 
and  economic  life,  our  educational  Institu- 
tions, particularly  In  the  field  of  social  sci- 
ence— from  the  grade  school  through  col- 
lege— will  have  to  make  a  great  many  Impor- 
tant adjustments  In  methods,  curricula,  and 
educational  objectives.  'Possibly  our  educa- 
tors can  take  a  tip  from  that  recruiting 
slogan  of  the  Navy.  Join  the  Navy  and  see 
the  World.  Our  schools  will  perform  a  great 
service  In  meeting  the  urgency  for  an  Inter- 
national order  If  we  can  say  to  our  children, 
"Go  to  school  and  understand  the  world." 

Bringing  the  enlightenment  of  world  un- 
derstanding to  the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
through  education  Is  going  to  he  one  of  the 
major  responsibilities  of  our  leadership  In 
developing  the  International  order  which  liv- 
ing In  a  one-world  community  has  thrust 
upon  us.  Our  anthropological  forebears 
never  were  faced  with  a  greater  test  of  sur- 
vival than  the  urgency  of  developing  an  in- 
ternational order  presents  to  us.  It  is  a  view 
of  mine  that  we  must  think  of  a  development 
of  an  International  order  which  Is  composed 
of  individuals  as  well  as  of  nations. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  of  those  who  seem 
to  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  world  government  in  relation 
to  which  the  Individual  person  is  primary 
and  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  national  is 
secondary.  Rather,  I  think  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  perfect  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation as  created  by  the  great  proclamation 
of  human  rights — the  San  Francisco  Charter. 
The  preamble  of  that  Charter  should  be- 
come as  common  knowledge  to  American 
school  children  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Preamble  of  the  American 
Constitution,  the  American  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  Gettysburg  Address.  It  is  a  great 
emancipation  proclamation  pointing  the  way 
to  world  freedom  from  the  scourge  of  war. 

We  must  all  agree  that  its  combination  of 
language  and  style  Is  a  literary  masterpiece. 
Can  we  afford  to  let  it  be  nothing  more  than 
Just  a  masterly  expression  of  great  human 
ideals  and  hopes?  I  would  suggest  that 
every  great  document  which  has  expressed 
the  hopes,  ambitions,  and  Ideals  of  people 
for  a  better  way  of  life  and  for  a  greater 
degree  of  liberty  and  freedom,  was  at  the 
time  of  Its  forging  naught  but  an  expression 
of  the  determination  of  aroused  people  to 
translate  the  Idealism  of  each  such  document 
Into  the  realism  of  Its  objectives. 

Thus  by  determined  action  and  steady 
progress,  with  occasional  temporary  set- 
backs, our  people  have  given  the  meaning 
of  reality  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution  with  lU  Bill  of  Rights,  t^e 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  and  every  other  great  expression  set- 
ting forth  our  national  objectives  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  and  protection  of  the  Indi- 
vidual rights  of  oiu-  people.  Our  system  of 
free  education  for  170  years  has  been  tbs 
greatest  source  of  strength  tor  accomplish- 
ing our  way  of  life.  Our  American  system 
of  freedom  and  individual  liberty  and  our 
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American  form  of  government  will  not  b« 
weakened  but  rather  strengthened  by  our 
schools  assuming  their  great  obligation  to 
lead  our  young  people  into  an  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  the  one  world  In  which 
they  mxist  live  If  they  are  to  survive. 


Nebraska's  Share  of  the  National  Debt  and 
of  the  British  Loan 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  calcu- 
lated upon  the  basis  of  1940  census  fig- 
ures, and  utilizing  the  accepted  figures 
of  $2,000  for  the  share  of  each  in- 
dividual in  the  Nation  in  the  Nation's 
debt  and  $28  for  each  individual  in  the 
Nation  as  his  share  In  what  will  be  taken 
from  the  Nation  by  the  proposed  British 
loan,  Nebraskans  must  assume  $2,631,- 
668.000  as  their  share  of  the  national  debt 
and  $36,843,352  as  their  share  of  the  loss 
to  this  country  through  the  Brituh  loan; 

Broken  down  into  counties,  this 
means: 


County 


A>lam« 

Aatebpc 

Aittar 

Banner 

Bkine_ 

Bomic 

Boi  Bull' .. 

Boyd 

Brown 

BuSalo 

Burt 

ButW 

Cms 

CeUw 

Chaae. 

Cherry 

Ch^vennc 

Clay 

CoUax 

Cuminx 

Ca.<t  r 

Dakoa 

I'awes...... 

1  >i»w!«n..,.. 

iJeucI 

Dlion 

DooiFe...... 

Doactaa 

DoDdy 

FiRnoiv 

Fnaklin.... 

Knmiier 

Kuras. 

tiaee 

Oarlen 

OarfleW 

(inpper .., 

(•rant 

On*  ley 

Han 

liamiltoii... 

Harlaii 

llayes 

nitctKwk 

Holt  

Hookn- 

Howard 

J>>flenpn 

Joti£«ua . 

Kearney.... 
Kekh.  1... 
KeyaPataa.. 

Kimbatt. 

Knot 

1.iiO0DI|1  ...... 

McPhmitt.*! 
iiadiaoa 


Share  o, 

nationa] 

debt 


Share  ol 

Briti<sh 

kian 


K', 

an. 

% 
2, 

3, 
24, 
II. 
12, 
11. 
4 

2.1. 
2fi. 
i\ 
JO. 
10, 
I'Jl 
1«. 

2a 

21. 
27. 
4' 
1". 
30. 

ss. 

21 
47. 
W, 
10, 
oo 

!.■;. 
r: 

21). 

a. 
^ 

7, 

i 

13. 
45. 

19. 

14. 
4. 

12, 

33. 
2. 

!«. 

SI 

17 

13. 

!«. 
& 
7. 

32. 
3)1. 

SO. 
1 
X 
SL 

e. 


152.(00 
578.000 

OBaoon 

800.000 

07fi,  «iO 
2.:4,0(» 

47-.'.  oon 

120.000 
V24.00U 

3iaooo 

062.000 
212, 001 
MM,  (00 
252,  U« 
63a  000 

274.  roo 
oia  oo(' 

§00.000 
254.  ICO 


79l\<00 


IX  000 

244.(00 

S34,0U0 

f*i. ;  o< 

176.010 
300,000 
888.000 

374.000 
654.000 
60a  000 
Ma  000 
9W,000 

2«o.oon 

»1«.000 
8b!!^00U 
104. 000 

306,  on 

SHOW 
064.000 
3»4,00O 
70\000 

flsaooo 

470.000 
826.000 

Maooo 
17a  (lOo 

850.000 
484.000 
564.000 
35a  000 
S3S,000 


,687.128 
371,092 
29,260 
38.3S4 
43,064 
339,  .U<i 
299.0118 
109.680 
16a93« 
61^340 
351. 28S 
366.908 
475. 766 
424.528 
148.  G80 
269.  836 
23a  140 
391.460 
297,556 
■<7u  T-)»; 


361554 

869.820 


6.  B31.  73ti 

1U41> 
320,  oTii 
21  ^720 

180. 07f! 
281.  744 
828^464 
Ml.  040 

9a  432 
lai  l-V^ 

37,  l.V. 
191, 6«) 
77a  544 
2R).4Wi 
199. 640 

82.824 
179.312 
463.456 

35.084 
«IS.81(> 
434.886 
342.536 
191.912 
3S3.T?» 

%\.  ,W) 

109.564 

461.384 

2.816.380 

811.  WO 

48.776 

4a  836 

32,900 
679,532 


County 

Share  ol 

natinnnl 

debt 

Phare  ol 

Britifh 

loan 

\TerTick     » 

tl«.7»^.'X» 
18,872.000 

Kaoa*^) 

lit,  0t'>2.  OU) 
20, 892,  IW) 
37,9S^.000 
17.02S.COO 
10, 394.  0(10  1 
Iti.  £04.  (Kid 

20.  422.  OCO  , 
40,  :«2.  POO 
17.  49f.  000 
23.  902,  <XX1 
att.  35)5.  CUi 

7. 954. 000 

an.o2(\(>oo 

21.  67a  000 
.15.7W.(jOO 

1 7.  isX  C(i(p 
■„N334.U'() 
19,  -,"».  0( (' 
15,  52V.  COO 
K  002,  (410 
13.  774.  t(4J 
24.5:4.CO( 

3.  KV,  oro 

2a  4,*,  C(«) 
l«i.  32»>.  (.4K) 
33.  Xlf:  au 
19.  7011,  rpi) 
ir.,  142.  Wi 
4..'M0.(«i 
"Hi.  74!s.  (00 

«2f.l.9l2 

Morrill     

264.20^ 

161,  2M 

Nemaha.. ........ ...........— 

Nuckolls        - . .......... 

357,  W^ 
292,t?.s 

Otoe        ..—..-.—.—- 

.V,1,S32 

pAwn^e    ..•••.••..••«•.••—*— 

238, 3P2 

Perkins -.  - 

Pbelpa       .    ... ._ 

144, 616 

236.056 

Pierce-'. „.. 

Platte     

285,  tOS 
5«5, 34V 

Polk      

ZM.944 

KedwiUow      ........ ..... 

:H4.62s 

Kichardsoa — 

Rock 

Saline          

5.%.9M 
111.3.Vj 
42n.2t'0 

J^  sunders —.. 

Smtt^  Bluff 

.10-2.3SO 
l*M,  97o 
V»4H,  67i. 

t^ewar'l ........... ..... 

t-h«ridan  ............. ... 

o7(;  rrr 

•JTT..  33: 

.''hennan .................... 

217.392 

Sicux       . . 

102.  (•2^ 

Stanton . 

192,  M<; 

'I'hayer 

Thomas.. 

Thurston 

Valley 

Washington ........... 

WavDP    ....... ... .... 

"4.;,  v,( 

43.  4M 
2J«.8W 

22N  HA 
42.%  IW 
T.'S.  f.40 

Webster       

225,  VMt 

Wheeler 

York     

6<»,  76(1 
41ti472 

Cost  to  representative  Nebraska  communities 


City 

Share  of 

national 

debt 

Share  oi 

British 

loan 

Auburn 

Bl^ir _.. 

Columbus 

36,278.000 

6,578,000 

15, 2t:4. 000 

23, 724,  nOO 

30, 980, 000 

447, 6I>8, 000 

5, 0C4. 000 

.S,6K.,0O0 

9,112.000 

5,438,000 

6,020,000 

t91,892 

9ZG92 

213,696 

Fremont 

332. 136 

Norfolk 

Omaha. 

O-Xeil 

Schuylir 

293.720 

fi.  347. 842 

7a  sw; 

78,  f.21 

!?outh  Siouj  City 

127.  .VW 

Wayne 

76, 132 

West  Point 

70,280 

Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
conclusions  reached  by  President  Truman 
as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  price-control 
bill  follow  closely  the  views  of  a  minority 
in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
Senators  Wagner,  Downey,  Taylor,  and 
Mitchell.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  minority  views 
on  price  control,  as  printed  in  the  com- 
mittee report  of  June  7. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  a  letter  from 
the  wife  of  a  serviceman  showing  what 
inflation  will  mean  to  the  families  of 
men  in  the  service;  and  a  circular  sent 
to  an  Everett  merchant  by  a  New  York 
firm,  but  addressed  to  the  voters  of  my 
State,  which  contains  a  purported  re- 
print from  the  Women's  Wear  Daily. 
This  circular  advises  that  I  voted  in 
committee  to  retain  MAP.  and  suggests 
that  I  have  voted  fairly  consistently 
against  the  special  high-price  interests 
of  the  women's  apparel  Industry.  I  wish 
to  make  It  clear  for  the  Record  that  I 


presented  amendments  and  voted  in  favor 
of  price-control  measures  that  would  keep 
low-priced  clothing  on  the  market  and 
protect  the  great  mass  of  American  con- 
sumers. In  regard  to  this  problem.  I 
should  like  to  cite  section  2  of  the 
minority  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MlNOUTT  Vows 

The  bill  reported  by  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  writes 
the  death  sentence  for  effective  price,  wage, 
and  rent  stabilization  In  the  United  fetarcs. 
It  Is  our  considered  Judgment  that  adoption 
of  the  bill  as  reported  would  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  economic  safety  of  this  country  as  the 
immediate  expiration  of  the  existing  laws. 

The  issue  before  the  Congress  is  clear; 
Should  the  Government  make  a  fight  to  the 
finish  against  inflation  In  thr  next  12  months 
or  should  It  surrender  unconditionally  and 
entrust  the  Nation  now  to  the  operation  of 
untrammeled  economic  forces? 

There  are  many  persons  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  surrender  Is  the  wiser  course.  In 
our  Judgment,  they  heed  neither  the  lessons 
of  experience  nor  the  dictates  of  economic 
law;  but,  however  unwise,  their  position  Is 
at  least  forthright.  They  would  not  charge 
a  governmental  agency  with  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  this  country  from 
Inflation  and  then  hamstring  that  very 
agency  by  amendments  which  could  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  compel  it  to  allow  prices 
to  soar.  They  would  not  delude  the  people 
of  this  country  Into  bellevin,^  that  their  Gov- 
ernment is  In  a  position  to  protect  them 
against  rising  Uviu.  costs  when  In  fact  It 
would  not  be. 

Production  In  this  country  has  mounted 
to  record  levels  for  peacetime.  It  will  take 
vast  strides  forward  as  the  last  of  the  major 
industrial  disputes  are  settled.  Employment 
In  civilian  enterprise  Is  at  an  all-time  peak. 
But  manpower  and  materials  shortages  In 
particular  commodities'  still  prevent  our 
great  industrial  potential  from  being  fully 
realized.  Moreover,  as  the  stream  of  prod- 
ucts flows  from  the  factories  It  Is  rapidly 
absorbed  by  the  almost  insatiable  demand 
for  civilian  goods.  It  will  take  6  or  8  months 
for  the  greatest  conceivable  outpouring  of 
goods  to  relax  the  tense  inflationary  pres- 
sures which  now  exist.  It  will  take  a  year 
for  the  economy  to  achieve  a  general  balance 
and  even  then,  in  the  housing  and  perhaps 
a  few  other  fields,  scarcities  must  stlU  be 
expected. 

The  demand  for  consumer  and  industrial 
goods  today  is  backed  up  by  $145,000,000,000 
In  the  wartime  savings  of  individuals  and 
businesses.  If  we  can  keep  our  heads  at  this 
critical  time,  those  savli.gs  can  be  a  guaranty 
of  prosperity  to  this  Nation  for  years  to  come. 
If.  instead,  we  abandon  all  protection  for  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  people  will 
begin  to  draw  down  their  savings  to  buy 
goods  at  an  ever-Increasing  rate.  Inexorably 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  blow  the 
price  bubble  up  further  and  further  until  at 
length  It  will  burst  when  pricked  by  a  buyers' 
strike  or  speculators'  panic. 

We  think  it  folly  to  suppose  that  the  sta- 
bility of  the  doUar  will  be  maintained  if  price 
controls  have  to  be  taken  off  more  than  60 
percent,  in  dollar  terms,  of  the  Nation's  food 
products  at  a  time  when  pressxu-es  are  acute 
on  the  prices  of  meat,  milk,  butter,  and  many 
other  food  products. 

We  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  done  and 
effective  control  retained  over  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  especially  when  a  number  of  other 
amendments  weaken  the  Administrator's 
ability  to  prevent  unnecessary  price  increases. 

We  are  especially  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority's  proposals,  if  adopted, 
would  inevitably  destroy  the  hard-won  In- 
dustrial peace  which  the  Nation  is  Just  now 


achieving.  Stable  wage  rates  cannot  be 
maintained  In  Industry  if  the  cost  of  living 
soars  upward  in  the  coming  months.  The 
majority  report,  if  adopted,  would  inevitably 
invite  the  early  reopening  of  the  wage  Issue 
throughout  American   industry. 

It  Is  equally  astonishing  to  us  to  find  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  Ban^-ing  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  favoring  a  course  which 
would  endanger  the  intricate  international 
financial  machinery  to  the  development  of 
which  this  committee  has  contributed  so 
much.  Financial  recovery  abroad  will  be  im- 
possible if  the  dollar  is  caught  in  the  throes 
of  inflation. 

But  more  than  the  currencie."-  of  the  world 
are  at  stake.  We  are  taking  chances  with 
peoples  lives,  not  Just  with  their  p<x:ket- 
books.  Decontrol  of  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts win  sureiy  start  a  bidding  contest  for 
grain  between  American  meat  producers  and 
dairy  farmers.  The  program  to  fight  fam- 
ine by  shipping  grain  abroad  will  not  sur- 
vive that  contest.  It  is  equally  true  that 
this  scramble  for  grain  will  cause  serious 
hardship  to  Important  segments  of  Ameri- 
can Industry,  particularly  the  dairy  and  live- 
stock interests. 

The  committee,  throughout  its  4  weeks  of 
e.\haustive  hearings,  received  testimony  from 
scores  of  witnesses  and  statements  for  the 
record  from  hundreds  of  others,  all  of  which 
appear  in  the  printed  hearings.  In  addition, 
ail  Senators  have  received  thousands  of  com- 
munications, letters,  telegrams,  and  petitions 
bearing  on  one  or  more  of  the  Issues  in  the 
price-control  bill.  In  evaluating  this  mass 
of  data,  representation,  and  opinion,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  the  committee  has 
lost  sight  of  the  great  consuming  public  who 
pay  the  bill,  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
wage  earners  and  others  living  on  salaries  cr 
fixed  Incomes,  as  well  as  the  people  as  a 
whole  who  would  suffer  the  major  impact  of 
an  Inflationary  spree. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  reason  for  defeatism 
In  the  war  against  inflation  simply  because 
the  OPA  has  been  faced  this  past  winter  and 
spring  by  a  succession  of  diflScult  and  serious 
problems  in  administering  the  price-control 
laws.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  this 
committee  was  confronted  by  evidence  of  a 
critical  supply  and  price  situation  In  several 
commodity  fields.  But  neither  the  commit- 
tee, the  Congress,  nor  the  OfBce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration allowed  Itself  to  be  stampeded. 
The  stabilization  laws  were  renewed  in 
effective  form.  By  tightening  up  controls 
here  and  liberalizing  them  there,  by  Intensi- 
fying enforcement,  and  by  enlisting  Increased 
public  and  business  cooperation,  the  OPA, 
working  with  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government,  succeeded  in  meeting  the 
crises  of  these  preceding  years.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  year's  problems  can  also  be 
solved  without  undermining  effective  price 
crontrol. 

Some  of  the  shortage  situations  which 
were  most  troublesome  a  few  months  ago  are 
rapidly  Improving.  Lumber  output  has  risen 
from  a  monthly  rate  of  1.500.000,000  board 
feet  in  December  to  2,600.000,000  in  March. 
a  rate  which  should  make  it  possible  to 
attain  the  CPA's  1946  production  goal. 
Wool  fabric  for  men's  suits  which  in  Decem- 
ber was  being  produced  at  the  rate  of  15,- 
600.000  yards  had  climbed  to  20,300,000  yards 
In  April.  The  production  of  men's  suits  is 
also  climbing  steadily,  with  the  1946  produc- 
tion estimated  to  exceed  1939  output  by  27 
percent.  The  rate  at  which  cotton  fabric 
for  men's  shirts  Is  t>elng  made  is  now  above 
both  the  1939  and  the  1945  rates  and  the 
total  output  of  shirts  for  the  year  will  be  at 
about  the  1939  level.  Production  of  nylorvs 
is  soaring.  Since  January  1.  1946,  the  total 
output  of  nylon  hosiery  is  estimated  to 
average  more  than  three  pairs  apiece  for  the 
53,690,000  women  and  girls  in  America  who 
are  14  years  or  older. 


The  fact  that  administrative  solutions  are 
being  found  for  many  of  the  most  stubborn 
problems  has  not,  however,  led  us  to  conclude 
that  the  stabilization  laws  must  be  renewed 
without  amendment.  We  recognize  that  the 
problem  of  terminating  the  stabilization  con- 
trols as  rapidly  as  the  safety  of  the  Nation 
will  permit  calls  for  appropriate  changes  in 
the  statutes.  Moreover,  the  careful  scrutiny 
which  the  committee  has  again  given  to  the 
administration  of  these  laws  has  disclosed 
certain  minor  inequities  which  are  corrected 
by  this  bill  Without  serious  effect  upon  the 
price  level. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  question 
whether  Congress  should  prescribe  a  new 
pricing  standard  such  as  that  contained  In 
the  Wolcott  amendment,  adopted  by  the 
House,  or  in  the  Taft  amendment,  consid- 
ered and  rejected  by  this  committee. 

Assuming  that  the  data  needed  to  carry 
out  these  amendments  could  be  procured 
and  analyzed,  they  would  compel  countless 
unnecessary  price  increases.  Moreover,  these 
sweeping  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  game 
in  the  closing  year  of  price  control  would 
surely  lead  to  business  confusion  and  admin- 
istrative chaos.  The  meritorious  cases,  al- 
ready handled  too  slowly  by  OPA,  would  have 
to  fight  for  place  with  hundreds  of  other 
cases  not  eligible  for  relief  under  the  pres- 
ent rules  and  not  deserving  of  It  as  a  matter 
of  fairness.  In  thus  bogging  down  the  ad- 
ministrative process,  such  amendments 
would  fall  in  their  purpose  of  aiding  produc- 
tion. At  a  time  when  the  country  is  crying 
for  an  outpouring  of  goods,  there  would  be 
an  unprecedented  withholding  from  the  mar- 
ket while  industry  was  waiting  for  OPA  to 
grind  out  the  expected  price  increases.  If 
Justice  clearly  required  drastic  action.  It 
would  seem  to  us  more  sensible  to  do  away 
with  price  control  entirely  rather  than  to 
paralyze  its  administration  by  imposing  upon 
It  an  impossible  task. 

Fortunately,  however,  when  the  OPA's 
pricing  record  Is  examined,  we  see  no  evi- 
dence of  need  for  a  relaxation  of  OPA's  pric- 
ing standards.  We  do  not  find  the  rigidity 
which  the  OPA's  critics  are  accustomed  to 
charge.  The  figures  prove  that  the  agency 
has  been  willing  to  Increase  ceilings  for 
hundreds  of  Industries  since  VE-day.  Spe- 
cifically, to  meet  cost  and  production  condi- 
tions since  that  date.  OPA  has  authorized  a 
total  of  825  industry-wide  price  actions,  263 
of  which  were  required  to  keep  Industry 
earnings  from  falling  below  peacetime  levels 
or  to  satisfy  other  legal  requirements,  231  to 
maintain  or  expand  the  supply  of  needed 
commodities,  and  331  to  provide  adjusted 
ceilings  for  reconversion  commodities,  to  cor- 
rect price  maladjustments,  or  to  prevent 
price  Inequities  In  addition  to  these  In- 
dustry actions,  thousands  of  price  adjust- 
ments were  authorized  for  Individual  firms, 
chiefly  through  the  OPA  regional  and  dis- 
trict offices. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  informed,  the  agency  has  not 
only  completed  most  of  its  reconversion  pric- 
ing job  but  has  almost  finished  the  price 
adjustments  called  for  under  the  President's 
wage-price  policy.  While,  In  the  absence  of 
inflationary  amendments,  some  further  price 
increases  would  still  be  required,  general 
price  stability  is  now  well  within  reacn. 

In  this  statement  of  minority  views,  no 
effort  will  be  made  to  discuss  the  committee's 
amendments  which  either  meet  with  our  ap- 
proval or  appear  to  us  to  create  no  substan- 
tial danger  to  the  general  welfare.  The  dan- 
gerous amendments  fall  Into  three  groups: 
(1)  The  specific  decontrol  amendments;  (2) 
the  textUe  and  clothing  amendments;  and 
(3)  the  amendments  giving  special  pricing 
privileges  to  dealers  In  certain  articles. 

1.    THE  SPECIFIC  DECONTROL  AMENDMENTS 

We  believe  that  the  removal  of  price  ceil- 
ings should  be  guided  by  general  standards 


laid  down  by  the  Congreas.  To  be  sure  that 
the  application  of  such  standards  may  be 
reviewed  by  a  body  free  from  any  poasibUity 
of  Interest  in  the  continued  administration 
of  controls,  we  think  It  appropriate  that 
decisions  as  to  decontrol  made  by  the  Price 
Administrator  and,  as  to  agricultural  com- 
modities and  food  products,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  should  l>e  subject  to  review 
by  an  independent  board  These  objectives 
we  believe  are  reflected  In  the  general  decon- 
trol amendment  approved  by  the  committee. 

Under  that  amendment  the  case  for  de- 
control for  each  commodity  can  be  tested  on 
Its  merits.  Decontrol  will  be  required  only 
if  supply  is  in  balance  with  requirements  In 
the  case  of  nonagriculturai  commodities, 
where  imperfections  in  competition  may  lead 
to  the  manipulation  of  price  even  where  such 
balance  may  exist,  further  safeguards  are 
provided  to  assure  against  Inflationary  con- 
sequences. 

Authority  to  make  the  Initial  decisions  It 
vested  in  the  Price  Administrator  and  In  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  fair  and  expeditious  procedure  is  prescribed 
whereby  an  industry  advisory  committee  can 
obtain  a  prompt  decision  from  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Secretary,  and  then,  if  still  dis- 
satisfied, it  can  resort  without  delay  to  the 
bipartisan  Price  Decontrol  Board  which  the 
amendment  creates. 

Given  this  machinery,  why  should  the  ma- 
Jority  refuse  to  entrust  to  It  the  decontrol 
of  meat,  poultry,  and  milk  and  their  food 
and  feed  products?  Only  one  reason  Is  ap- 
parent to  us,  and  that  is  the  realization  that 
some  or  most  of  these  products  might  not 
qualify  for  decontrol  under  the  standards 
the  committee  Itself  has  written.  In  other 
words,  the  majority  realize  that  supply  is  so 
far  out  of  balance  In  the  case  of  such  prod- 
ucts that  decontrol  would  certainly  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  Inflationary  rise  In  price. 

The  majority  do  not  explain  how  they 
expect  the  Price  Administrator  to  nuiintaln 
stable  prices  for  the  rest  of  the  economy 
once  controls  have  been  removed  from  prod- 
ucts subject  to  the  specific  decontrol  amend- 
ments. The  first  additional  victim  of  these 
decontrols  would  be  grain  ceilings,  and  their 
collapse  would  carry  with  it  the  hope  of  con- 
tinued control  of  bread,  flour,  and  cereals. 
When  this  had  taken  place,  all  effective  re- 
straints on  price  increases  would  have  ended 
for  60  percent  of  food  products  which  in 
turn  represent  40  percent  of  the  coet  of 
living. 

Moreover  we  cannot  have  inflation  on  one 
side  of  a  supermarket  and  stabilised  prices 
on  the  other.  Nor  can  we  allow  inflation  in 
the  grocery  store  and  the  butcher  shop  and 
still  hope  for  stabilized  prices  in  the  dry 
goods  store,  the  hardware  store,  and  the 
laundry  In  the  same  block. 

Some  of  those  who  concede  that  price 
rises  would  follow  the  specific  decontrol 
amendments  lull  themselves  into  false  se- 
curity by  an  easy  optimism  which  sees  these 
rises  as  flare-ups  quickly  quenched  by  a  flood 
of  goods  to  market.  They  disregard  the  bio- 
logical fact  that  milk  production  can  expand 
only  as  bigger  dairy  herds  are  built  up  and 
the  economic  fact  that  if  cream  Is  shifted 
back  to  butter,  it  creates  a  shortage  for  the 
ice-cream  producer.  Herds  on  the  range  are 
large,  but  the  grain  to  feed  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry  for  the  market  Is  sorely  limited.  De- 
control will  cause  more  dollars  to  change 
hands  but  It  is  no  magic  which  can  turn 
scarcity  into  abundance. 

Moreover,  decontrol  cannot  eliminate  the 
problem  of  equalizing  the  supplies  in  siir- 
plus  and  deficit  areas.  To  set  the  East  bid- 
ding against'  the  Midwest  and  the  South  for 
Wisconsin  milk  and  butter  will  cost  all  three 
areas  dear  but  they  still  will  be  unable  to 
get  those  commodities  in  the  huge  quantities 
they  need  to  satisfy  current  demands. 
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We  bellpye  that  both  the  meat  and  the 
dairy  problems  can  be  solved  by  proper  ad- 
ministrative action.  Before  the  committee 
acted,  the  OPA  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  launched  a  vigorous  slaughter 
control  program.  It  was  already  beginning 
to  show  promising  results  when  the  commit- 
tee's action  In  approving  meat  decontrol  gave 
to  all  growers  and  feeders  an  immediate  In- 
centive to  withhold  shipments  and  thus  pre- 
vented a  fair  test  of  the  plan's  effectiveness 
If,  Instead,  the  Congress  were  now  to  give  the 
etablllzatlon  authorities  Its  firm  backing,  we 
believe  that  the  current  meat  problem  would 
largely  disappear  as  it  did  last  summer. 

For  milk  and  dairy  products,  a  new  pricing 
and  distribution  control  program  has  been 
Instituted  still  more  recently  by  OPA  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  too  new  for 
Its  effectiveness  to  t>e  demonstrated  In  action, 
but  the  stablllzatioa  authorities  are  confi- 
dent that  tb6  new  program  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  solution  of  the  dairyman's 
difficult  problems. 

What  these  amendments  would  cost:  Any 
attempt  to  evaluate  In  dollar  terms  what  the 
specific  decontrol  amendments  would  cost 
the  consumer  is  an  obviously  impossible  task 
unlets  It  is  artificially  limited  by  confining 
the  estimate  solely  to  the  direct  effect  of  de- 
control on  the  principal  products  directly 
Involved.  On  this  basis,  OPA  has  furnished 
us  with  an  estimate  of  a  40-  to  50-percent 
average  rise  In  meat  prices.  With  the  Na- 
tion's meat  bill  mounting  to  $6,500,000,000. 
the  estimated  cost  of  meat  decontrol  would 
range  from  •3.600.000.000  to  $3,250,000,000. 

For  milk,  the  abandonment  of  subsidies 
alone  would  cost  2  cents  a  quart,  and  It  Is 
not  dlfffcult  to  project  an  early  average  rise 
of  at  least  2  cents  a  quart  more.  To  add  4 
cents  to  the  Nation's  milk  bill  would  mean 
$900,000,000  to  the  consuming  public.  Ac- 
companying rises  In  the  prices  of  butter. 
cheeee.  Ice  cream,  and  other  manufactured 
dairy  products  could  readily  boost  the  total 
to  $1,500,000,000. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  present  supply 
of  potilty  la  good,  the  rise  In  the  price  of 
meat  and  the  concurrent  rise  In  the  cost  of 
feed  which  would  t>e  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  measure  would,  OPA  believes,  be  re- 
flected before  long  In  higher  poultry  prices. 
A  10-percent  rise  would  cost  $160,000,000. 

Totaling  the  foregotnp  estimate's  yields  the 
sum  of  between  $4,350,000,000  and  $6,000,000.- 
000  to  be  charged  to  the  Immediate  account 
of  theee  decontrol  amendments.  But  their 
Indirect  costs  would  dwarf  their  direct.  The 
50-percent  rise  In  the  level  of  prices  which 
a  year's  spiral  of  inflation  could  easily  bring 
would,  for  example,  cut  in  half  the  value  of 
those  $145,000,000,000  In  wartime  savings. 

f .  THK  I'UTU-E  AND  CLOTHIWO  ABfENDUZIfTS 

The  Price  Administrator  has  repeatedly 
Informed  the  committee  that  In  few  other 
fields  has  his  Job  of  controlling  prices  been 
harder  than  in  that  of  apparel.  Now,  when 
the  demand  for  things  to  wear  and  for 
fabrics  from  which  to  make  them  has  been 
multiplied  by  the  return  of  the  veteran  to 
clrilian  life.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  least 
the  Congress  could  do  at  this  Juncture  would 
be  to  refrain  from  enacting  amendments 
which  might  complicate  the  Administrators 
task.  But  the  majority  would  do  the  very 
oppoBlte.  The  amendments  they  have  ap- 
proved strike  a  succession  of  sledge-hammer 
blows  at  vital  points  by  the  structure  of 
textile  and  clothing  price  controls.  These 
amendments  operate  to  destroy  the  textile 
mills'  normal  incentive  to  realst  undue  rises 
In  the  cost  of  their  chief  raw  material  and 
subsutute  a  potent  Inducement  for  the  mills 
to  encourage  cotton  speculation. 

The  majority  have  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  special  pricing  formula  In  the  1044 
Bankhead-Brown  amendment  to  make  sitfe 
that  colton-textlle  ceilings  will  rise  with  any 
rise  In  the  price  of  raw  cotton.  This  amend- 
ment will  free  the  Industry  from  any  obli- 
gation to  absoib  increased  cotton  cosU  de- 


spite the  fact  that  preliminary  returns  for 
1945  show  that  cotton  yarn  and  textile  mills 
were  earning  considerably  more  than  the 
23.4  percent  on  net  worth  which  they  earned 
in  19 M.  But  more  serious  still  Is  the  fact  that 
a  continuing  rise  In  raw-cotton  prices  will 
give  to  the  mills  a  Eteady  flow  of  windfall 
profits  on   their  cotton   inventories. 

The  majority  have  also  liberalized  the  spe- 
cial pricing  formula  still  further  by  assuring 
to  the  industry,  on  a  product-by-product 
basis,  not  merely  Its  1935-39  margin  but  Its 
much  more  favorable  1939-41  margin.  We 
see  no  reason  why  the  prosperous  cotton- 
textile  Industry  should  be  singled  out  for 
this  favored  treatment,  which  spells  certain 
Increases  in  all  cotton-clothing  prices 

Still  another  amendment  to  the  special 
pricing  formula  would  afford  to  any  cotton- 
textile  mill  a  5-percent  increase  In  price  If 
in  the  preceding  month  It  had  used  90  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  cotton  It  had  averaged 
per  month  In  the  calendar  year  when  its  pro- 
duction was  greatest  during  the  period  1936 
to  1945,  Incliislve.  We  can  foresee  nothing 
but  higher  prices  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  provision.  Since  It  is  not  selec- 
tive In  Its  operation  (except  insofar  as  It 
puts  a  premium  on  producing  heavy  items 
such  as  chenille  bedspreads).  It  will  deflect 
production  from  the  selected  essential  Items 
in  short  supply  on  which  OPA  has  already 
authorized  a  5-percent  Incentive  Increase. 
Moreover,  the  simplest  procedures  for  ad- 
ministering this  provision  which  can  be  de- 
vised are  certain  to  mean  more  red  tape  and 
reports  for  the  conscientious  businessman. 
At  the  same  time  opportunities  for  Its  ex- 
ploitation by  the  less  scrupulous  are  bound- 
less. One  of  the  most  menacing  possibilities 
is  that  mills  will  .build  up  inventories  by 
slowing  down  deliveries  during  the  months 
when  production  ts  below  the  target  and 
then,  after  1  month's  spurt  in  production 
they  will  unload  their  accumulated  stocks 
at  the  5-percent  higher  price.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  effective  way  of  preventing 
such  a  practice,  despite  its  obvious  detri- 
ment to  the  regular  flow  of  cotton  textiles 
to  the  apparel  and  other  cotton-uslne  in- 
dustries. * 

The  majority,  following  the  action  of  the 
House,  would  allow  the  wool-textile  Indus- 
try  also  to  enjoy  the  perquisites  of  the 
Bankhead-Brown  pricing  formula  There  Is 
no  risk  that  this  will  lead  to  a  rise  in  wool- 
fabric  prices  corresponding  with  rising  prices 
for  raw  wool,  since  the  market  price  of  the 
latter  Is  well  below  the  cel'ing  on  the  basis 
of  which  wool  textile  ceilings  are  fixed 
But  the  requirement  that  ceilincs  be  cal-" 
culated  according  to  the  formula  for  each 
major  wool  Item  will  thrust  a  new  and  heavy 
administrative  burden  on  OPA.  With  wool- 
fabric  production  booming  and  mill  profits 
running  at  a  high  level,  such  price  Increase*  as 
might  result  from  the  repricing  would  con- 
stitute a  gratuitous  burden  for  the  veteran 
and  other  buyers  of  wool  suits,  coats  and 
other  Items. 

Most  Important  of  all  the  blows  which  the 
majority  have  struck  against  stable  clothing 
prices  Is  the  abolition  of  MAP,  the  maxlmum- 
average-prlce  plan  requiring  manufacturers 
during  any  quarter  to  deliver  goods  at  the 
same  average  prices  as  they  delivered  goods 
in  the  same  categories  In  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1943.  MAP  Is  also  used  for  rayon 
and  wool  fabrics  but  has  never  been  used 
for  cotton  textiles,  for  which  direct  produc- 
tion controls  are  practicable. 

MAP  Is  the  only  effective  method  which 
OPA  has  been  able  to  devise  to  prevent  the 
shift  in  production  from  low-priced  to  hlgh- 
priced  Ulcs  of  apparel,  a  shift  which  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  increases  in  clothing 
prices  until  the  trend  was  brought  to  a  vir- 
tual halt  by  MAP  In  the  fall  of  1945  With 
MAP  out  of  the  way.  maniifacturers  wii:  put 
their  limited  supplies  of  fabric  to  their  most 
prolitable  use— the  manufacture  of  hieh- 
price.  high-profit  Items. 


We  recognize  that  th»  administration  of 
MAP  has  Ijeen  attended  by  considerable  in- 
convenience to  manufacturers  and  some 
htu'dshlp.  Occasionally  It  has  defeated  Its 
own  objective.  But  the  plan  became  fully 
operative  at  the  most  difficult  period  for  the 
apparel  Industry,  when  production  controls 
were  being  abandoned  and  the  lower-cost 
fabrics  were  In  acutely  short  supply  With 
steady  Improvement  In  the  situation  and  In 
OPA's  techniques  for  p: eventing  and  reliev- 
ing Individual  hardship.  MAP  has  been  de- 
veloping Into  an  effective  and  equitable  de- 
vice for  fighting  Inflation  In  clothing  prices. 
Especially  in  those  fields  of  apparel  where 
the  "styling  up"  of  material  affords  to  gar- 
ment makers  an  easy  way  to  concentrate 
production  In  their  highest-price  lines,  MAP 
should  be  preserved. 

What  these  amendments  would  cost:  We 
have  asked  OPA  for  .ts  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  these  amendments  to  the  consumer.  7or 
MAP  alone,  the  effect  within  the  next  6  or  9 
months  Is  believed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  billion  dollars.  The  effect  of  the  other 
amendments  would  depend  largely  on  the 
price  of  raw  cotton.  Assuming,  unreallstl- 
cally,  that  cotton  would  not  resume  its  up- 
ward movement,  OPA  estimates  that  these 
amendment*  would  add  another  quarter-bil- 
lion to  the  consumer's  bl'l.  OPA  also  esti- 
mates that  a  penny  rise  in  cotton  prices  Is 
reflected  In  a  $60,000,000  rise  In  the  price  of 
clothing.  Hence,  to  add  still  another  quar- 
ter billion  would  require  a  rise  of  only  four 
more  cents  In  the  market  price  of  cotton. 

The  Congress  would  quickly  reject  a  pro- 
posal to  Impose  a  Federal  tax  of  a  billion  and 
more  dollars  on  the  things  which  people  wear. 
We  do  not  think  the  Congress  should  give  to 
the  textile  and  apparel  industries  the  right 
to  Impose  a  levy  of  similar  size  on  the  con- 
sumer, the  proceeds  of  which  would  flow  Into 
their  private  coffers. 

3.    SPECIAL  PRICING  PRIVILEGES  FOR  AtTTO,   APPU- 
ANCI,   AND  FARM   IMPLEMENT  DEALERS 

The  basic  principle  for  controlling  Inflation 
Is  not  to  raise  prices  in  the  absence  of  a 
soiuid  reason  for  doing  so.  This  principle 
has  been  Ignored  by  the  majority  in  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Crawford  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House,  This  amendment 
would  legislate  higher  prices  for  automobiles, 
radios,  and  most  large  iiousehold  appliances. 
This  would  be  done  by  abolishing  OPA's  rule 
requiring  wholesale  and  retail  trades  selling 
these  Items  to  absorb  necessary  Increases  in 
manufacturers'  prices  so  long  as  this  will  not 
reduce  their  gross  margins  below  the  level 
they  actually  realized  In  peacetime.  To  us. 
the  OPA  rule  seems  a  fair  one.  We  fall  to 
■  appreciate  the  sanctity  oi  a  theoretical  dis- 
count or  mark-up  which  a  dealer  never  ac- 
tually realized.  Common  knowledge  sup- 
ports OPA's  statistics  (derived  chiefly  from 
Industry  sources)  showing  losses  on  trade- 
ins  before  the  war. 

This  special-Interest  legislation  will  cost 
the  consumers  of  this  country  on  the  aver- 
age $8r  for  each  Chevrolet.  Ford,  and  Plym- 
outh sold  and  correspondingly  more  for 
higher-priced  cars,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  dealers  are  already  averaging  t68  more 
on  these  cars  than  they  would  be  getting  If 
the  average  gross  margin  they  realized  In 
peacetime  were  applied  to  the  October  1911 
prices  of  the  corresponding  models 

We  can  see  no  Justification  or  excuse  for 
Riving  favored  treatment  to  this  group  of 
distributors.  The  customary  argument  for 
price  Increases— that  they  will  bring  In- 
creased production— does  not  apply  here 
The  apparent  theory  of  the  amendment  that 
the  dealer?  should  receive  postwar  compen- 
sation for  their  wartime  economic  suffering 
IS  at  best  a  dubious  one.  It  is  not  a  function 
of  price  control  to  try  to  even  cut  the  in- 
evitable Inequities  of  wartime.  Moreover 
the  force  of  the  argument  Is  destroyed  by 
OPA  evidence  that  the  lucrative  repair  and 
used -car  business  made  auto  dealers  gen-' 
erally  more  prosperous  In  wartime  tiian  they 
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had  been  in  peace.  Not  only  has  the  ma- 
jority adopted  the  Crawford  amendment,  but 
It  has  added  similar  favored  treatment  for 
dealers  In  farm  Implements. 

What  these  amendments  would  cost: 
OPA,  in  I  espouse  to  a  request  for  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  these  amendments  to 
the  consumer,  has  pointed  out  that  their 
amount  will  depend  on  the  rate  and  timing 
of  production  In  the  Industries  Involved. 
With  this  reservation.  It  believes  that  these 
amendments  will  take  about  $500,000,000 
from  consumers  to  put  In  the  pockets  of 
distributors,  most  of  whom,  without  this 
legislative  windfall,  would  be  enjoying  a 
prosperiti  greater  than  they  have  ever 
known.  t 

One  further  amendment  shotild  Ix-  noted, 
ail  amendment  which  gives  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  power,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, to  direct  Increases  In  the  ceilings  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  any  processed 
food  or  feed  product  as  well  as  to  pass  on 
the  decontrol  of  such  products.  It  also  gives 
him  the  power,  unlimited  by  conditions,  to 
withdraw  approval  for  any  maximum  price 
which  he  has  previously  appioved. 

Developments  subsequent  to  the  adoption 
of  this  .mendment  have  ralstd  a  question  as 
to  its  wisdom.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
expressly  advised  the  committee  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  exercise  this  authority.  The 
President  expressed  his  direct  opposition  to 
the  proposal  by  letter  dated  May  23,  1946, 
in  the  following  words: 

"I  earnestly  repeat  my  earlier  request  that 
the  Congress  quickly  reenact  the  stabilization 
laws  without  any  amendments  that  would 
Jeopardize  economic  sti  bility.  I  ask.  too. 
that,  as  President,  I  not  be  handicapped  by 
amendments  destroying  my  authority  to  vest 
responsibility  for  effective  coordinated  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  In  those  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  which 
I  believe  can  best  carry  out  the  stabilization 
policies." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  F.  Wagner. 
Sheridan  Downey. 
Glen  H.  Taylor. 
Hugh  B.  Mitchell. 

Voters  of  Washington — Read  This 

I  Reprint  from   Womens  Wear   Dally   dated 

May  23,   1946] 

"The  vote  on  the  amendment  (to  eliminate 
MiVP)  came  after  the  committee  had  de- 
feated, each  time  by  a  vote  of  10  to  8,  at- 
tempts by  Senator  Hugh  B.  Mitchell  (Dem- 
oa-at,  Washington)  to  retain  MAP,  first  for 
men's,  womens,  and  children  s  wear,  and 
then,  when  this  wps  defeated,  to  maintain 
MAP  at  least  for  women's  apparel." 

This  Is  the  man  who  Is  going  to  ask  you 
to  reelect  him  to  the  Senate  next  November. 
He  has  been  fairly  consistent  against  our 
interests  In  his  voting. 

Show  this  to  your  employees  who  are  also 
effected. 

Dick  Conner. 

Opportunity,  Wash.,  June  27,  1946. 
Dear  Senator:  We  want  price  control! 
Have  you  ever  tried  existing  on  $100  per 
r.ionth  Government  service  allotment?  Have 
you  tried  to  raise  two  little  children  on  that 
much?  Have  you  considered  what  inflation 
\(ill  do  to  the  service  wives  and  their  fam- 
ilies? Here's  a  very  conservative  estimate  on 
«hat  It  costs  per  month  to  live  Milk,  14 
c<;nts  per  quart  at  3  quarts  per  day,  $12  60 
p!r  month;  $32  50  per  month  for  a  two-room 
Government -leased  apartment  (and  no  pal- 
ace either) .  By  the  way,  that  doesn't  Include 
fuel.  Groceries  at  $15  per  week  (and  be- 
lieve me  that's  eating  and  no  more),  $60  per 
month  for  eating.  Not  counting  fuel  because 
of  the  season,  $105.10  Is  already  spent  out  of 
$100  allotment  money.  How  and  where  do 
the  service  wives  get  the  money  for  drugs 
like  cod  liver  oil.  baby  powder  and  oil,  etc.. 


dental  bills  and  Incidentals.  You  are  all 
plenty  handy  at  voting  yourselves  exp>ense 
money.  How  about  keeping  prices  down  so 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Citizen  can  Jtist  keep 
eating? 

ICn.  8.  G.  Olson. 
Opportunity.  Wash. 


The  Voice  of  Nebraska  and  the  Temple 
of  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edito- 
rials published  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  one  entitled  "The  Voice  of  Ne- 
braska." commenting  upon  the  recent 
primaries  held  in  my  State,  published  in 
the  issue  of  June  13,  1946,  and  the  other 
entitled  "The  Temple  of  Justice,"  deal- 
ing with  the  Supreme  Court,  published 
in  the  issue  of  June  18.  1946. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  voice  of  Nebraska  was  al- 
ready here. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
voice  of  Nebraska  has  already  spoken,  but 
I  want  the  voice  of  Nebraska  to  be  heard 
aroimd  the  world,  and  the  best  way  to 
have  it  transmitted  aroimd  the  world  is 
to  have  H  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE    VOICE    OF    NEBRASKA 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  the  vigorous  and  likable 
left-winger  who  wants  the  Republican  Paity 
to  nominate  him  for  President,  took  a  terrific 
shellacking  in  the  Nebraska  primary  election. 

It  was  made  plain  beyond  possibility  of  dis- 
pute that  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party  In 
this  State  dislike  and  distrust  his  brand  of 
political  philosophy.  They  want  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  go  Republican— at  last, 
after  having  experimented  disastrously  In 
succeeding  national  campaigns  with  a  tepid 
dilution  of  New  Dealism. 

And  so  Mr.  Stassen.  for  all  his  appealing 
personality,  was  knocked  clean  out  of  the 
ring. 

Governor  Griswold,  his  running  mate,  was 
knocked  out  along  with  him.  And  largely 
because,  we  believe,  he  had  clambered  onto 
the  Stassen  .  'atform  It  was  a  decision  dis- 
astrous to  Governor  Griswold  that  brought 
Mr.  Stassen  to  campaign  for  him. 

Even  without  Stassen  to  help  him  Hugh 
BuTixK  wotild  probably  have  won  out  in  his 
bid  for  renomination.  He  was  a  convention 
first  choice.  As  politics  go  he  was  entitled  to 
a  second-term  nomination.  His  record  as  a 
Senator  had  been  in  line  with  the  sentiments 
of  his  party  members  In  Nebraska.  Governor 
Griswold.  on  the  other  hand,  having  l)een 
thrice  elected  to  his  present  office,  was 
making  a  bold  bid  for  the  Senator's  Job. 

There  Is  not.  we  believe,  the  difference  be- 
tween Grlswolds  popularity  and  Butlo's 
that  the  primary  returns  seem  to  Indicate. 
Both  are  well  known,  well  liked.  Each  la 
strong  in  his  party.  In  a  purely  personal  con- 
test Griswold  would  have  made  a  better 
showing. 

But  Stassen 's  advent  switched  »  lifelees, 
good-natured  contest  between  two  good  men 


to  a  pitched  battle  over  issues.  Within  a 
comparatively  few  days  the  tide  of  the  cam- 
paign was  deflected  powerfully  to  support  of 
Hugh  Brrrua's  stalwart  and  tmcompromlsing 
Republicanism.  And  equally  In  pronounced 
opposition  to  Mr.  Stassen 's  ambition  to  lead 
his  party  in  1948. 

Because  there  was  every  early  Indication 
of  a  very  close  result,  the  landslide  that 
swept  Dwight  Griswold  off  his  feet  must 
have  come  to  him  as  a  sttmnlng  surprise. 
So  it  did  to  the  experts  and  guessers  who 
had  not  sufficiently  evaluated  the  quality  of 
Nebraska  Republicans  when  It  comes,  to  a 
decision  on  basic  principles. 

The  Nebraska  decision  will  have  Nation- 
wide repercussions.  "AH  eyes  were  on  Ne- 
braska." it  was  widely  reported.  Harold  E. 
Stassen.  as  his  powerful  newspaper  supporter, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  said,  had 
"staked  his  hopes"  on  the  Nebraska  contest. 
The  result  was  "nervously  awaited."  Tension 
may  relax. 

It  is  well  that  Nebraska,  when  It  did  speak, 
spoke  so  decisively.  Its  voice,  raised  thus 
early,  should  have  a  marked  influence  on  Re- 
publican decisions  in  other  State-,  and  with 
this  an  Infiuence  In  the  1948  convention. 

Many  citizens  In  both  parties  are  hoping 
for  a  square-toed  contest  in  1948  between  a 
mongrel  New  Deal-CIO-PAC-City  Bosses 
Party  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  genuinely  and 
courageously  Republican  Party  on  the  other 
hand.  They  want  a  count  of  noses  on  the 
radical  -eactionlsm  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration as  against  a  conservatively  progres- 
sive opposition  that  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade. 

They  want  this  because  they  believe  that, 
within  the  next  2  years,  the  final  decision 
must  be  made  as  between  extreme  leftism 
and  a  return  to  a  representative  constitu- 
tional government  devoted  to  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  our  democratic  society. 

Nebraska  on  Tuesday  pointed  the  way  to- 
ward such  p  line-up. 


THE   TEMPLI   OF   JUSTlCk 

President  Roosevelt's  purpose,  when  he  set 
out  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court,  was  to  re- 
place "the  nine  old  men"  with  Justices  who 
shared  his  own  partisan  views. 

This  would  give  assurance  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  decide  the  way  he  wanted 
It  to  decide  when  called  to  pass  upon  legis- 
lation he  was  able  to  force  through  a  re- 
luctant but  timid  Congreaa. 

If  not  by  his  own  method,  then  In  another 
equally  effective.  President  Roosevelt  had  his 
way.  Justices  died;  he  named  their  succes- 
sors. The  Supreme  Cotirt.  like  the  Congress, 
came  undev  his  control. 

He  packed  the  Court. 

His  appointees  were  chosen,  not  becatise 
of  their  Judicial  ability  and  experience,  not 
because  they  were  endowed  with  Judicial 
temperament,  but  because  they  were  poli- 
ticians and  New  Dealers.  Not  one  of  them 
had  had  Judicial  experience  In  the  trial  of 
civil  cases.  Six  had  never  been  a  Judge. 
Justice  Black  had  been  a  police  court  Judge. 
Justice  Murphy  had  been  a  Judge  In  a  De- 
troit  criminal  court. 

It  seems  unl)ellevab!e  that  any  President, 
for  whatever  reason,  would  have  plunged 
such  a  knife  deep  Into  the  vitals  of  the 
world's  greatest  tribunrl.  But  President 
Roosevelt  did. 

The  Inevitable  result  of  his  misconduct  as 
President  is  now  before  the  eyes  of  all  citi- 
zens and  of  all  nations. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  stands  In  disrepute. 
Faith  in  iU  Judicial  ability  and  Impartiality 
is  shaken.  It  required  only  the  publicity  of 
the  scandalous  Jackson -Black  quarrel  and  its 
underlying  causes  to  bring  to  light  a  con- 
dition long  known  to  lawyers  and  litigants. 

This  Is  not  because  the  Justices  are  not 
good  and  honest  men  according  to  their 
lights.  It  Is  because  they  are  not.  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Judges.     Tbejr  are 
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parttsaxu.  They  are  skilled  and  clever  ad- 
vocates. And.  after  the  manner  of  Impas- 
skned  partisans,  they  soon  fell  into  vloleat 
dlMSreement.  With  disagreement  came 
angry  factions,  unable  to  agree  on  anjrthlng, 
tortured  by  hatred  for  each  other.  Some 
of  the  Justices  would  not  even  speak  to  other 
Justices,  so  bitter  was  the  schism,  so  deep 
the  chasm  dividing  them  Into  warring  camps. 

The  one  thing  lacking — and  the  one  thing 
MMDtlal— was  judicial  ability,  the  Judicial 
tM^ierament. 

In  a  thoughtful  editorial,  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Judicature  Society  recently 
commented  upon  the  difference  between 
judicial  skill  and  skill  at  the  bar: 

"The  two  are  In  a  way  the  antithesis  of 
each  other.  The  summit  of  the  advocate's 
skill  Is  to  build  up  the  arguments  for  the 
one  side  and  to  overwhelm  those  of  the  other 
side  so  convincingly  that  the  one  side  pre- 
vails. The  summit  of  judicial  skill  is  to 
weigh  the  two  so  evenly  and  Impartially 
that  even  though  the  preponderance  of  the 
one  over  the  other  be  but  as  to  the  weight 
of  the  peppercorn,  the  decision  will  surely 
go  that  way." 

Ur  Roosevelt's  Supreme  Court  has  the 
advocate's  skill— skill  to  burn.  And  It  does 
burn.  With  an  intense  heat  each  faction 
burns  the  other  faction.  The  duty  of  weigh- 
ing "evenly  and  Impartially"  the  Issues  at 
stake  is  fast  becoming,  so  far  as  that  once 
atigust  tribunal  la  concerned,  a  loet  art. 

The  grievous  wrong  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  In- 
flicted upon  the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  beyond 
remedy.  But  ?t  does  need  to  be  remedied 
If  this  great  branch  of  our  constitutional 
government  Is  not  to  be  damaged  beyond 
repair.  President  Truman  ran  away  from 
the  remedy  and  his  patriotic  duty  when  he 
named  another  partisan,  another  advocate, 
another  hard-working  New  Dealer  to  the 
Court,  leaving  It  with  but  one  Republican 
member,  and  with  none  of  a  proved  Judicial 
temperament. 

The  present  hope,  however.  Is  that  Chief 
Justice  Vinson,  who  does  bear  a  politician's 
reputation  as  a  molUfler.  a  conciliator,  may 
succeed  In  moderating  the  hot  flames  that 
burn  wlthm  the  temple:  In  recalling  the 
Justices  to  a  sense  of  their  obligations  as 
jurists. 

Another  hope  Is  that  the  evident  popular 
Indignation,  together  with  a  feeling  of  shame 
wlthUi  the  Supreme  Court  Itself,  may  cool 
the  ardor  of  the  advocates  who  should  be 
judges. 

The  more  dUtant  hope,  but  that  upon 
which  ultimate  rescue  must  depend,  is  that 
future  Presidents,  exercising  the  grave  re- 
sponi^lblllty  of  the  appointive  power,  will 
name  Justices  known  for  Judicial  ability 
and  experience,  who  will  come  to  their 
duties  with  the  one  resolve  to  sit  In  Im- 
partial Judgment  over  all  disputes  submitted 
to  them. 


This  Coantry  Life 


.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vatMONT 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
came  to  Congress  a  dozen  years  ago,  the 
number  of  inquiries  I  have  received  from 
my  colleagues  and  their  friends  relative 
to  opportunities  to  purchase  small  farms 
o:  summer  homes  in  Vermont  has  run 
Into  the  hundreds. 

Today  I  number  several  of  my  fellow 
Members  as  summer  constituents,  and 
the  inquiries  still  pei-sist 


I  am  not  in  the  real -estate  business  and 
have  no  list  of  available  places  for  sale, 
but  anybody  interested  may  obtain  full 
and  complete  information  by  writing  to 
Harold  Chadwick,  director  of  the  Ver- 
mont publicity  service,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Anybody  who  has  purchased  a  farm  in 
Vermont  or  who  contemplates  doing  so 
may  very  well  read  two  books  written 
by  the  Honorable  Samuel  R.  Ogden,  of 
Landgrove,  Vt. 

The  most  recently  published  is  This 
Country  Life,  in  which  Mr.  Ogden 
writes  entertainingly  and  well  of  the  sat- 
isfactions of  the  rural  life.  His  book  is 
a  practical,  well-written  guide  for  those 
who  live  or  want  to  live  in  the  country. 

I  want  to  Include  herein  two  editorials 
from  the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner  re- 
garding This  Country  Life. 

WORTH    READING 

"This  Country  Life"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  Just  out  and  written  by  Samuel  R. 
Ogden,  of  Landgrove.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
The  work  is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Ogden's 
personal  experience  in  coming  out  of  the 
city  and  settling  on  a  mountain  farm  in 
Bennington  County,  and  there  earned  a  liv- 
ing as  a  blacksmith  and  farmer,  wheelwright 
and  carpenter,  architect  and  teacher,  town 
and  State  official,  until  he  has  come  to  high 
rank  as  a  writer  and  proponent.  We  have 
not  yet  read  Mr.  Ogden's  new  book,  but  we 
know  that  it  will  be  worth  reading,  as  It  Is 
written  from  his  own  experience.  He  went 
into  a  back  town  among  the  mountains  to 
earn  a  living  for  himself  and  family.  He 
did  it  by  hard  manual  labor,  and  if  he  is 
now  a  successful  and  honored  writer  of 
books,  it  is  because  he  has  learned  In  the 
hard  way  the  things  about  which  he  writes. 
He  Is  not  merely  a  word  painter  of  things 
he  has  Imagined  and  dreamed  about,  and 
for  that  reason  we  feel  sure  that  the  book 
will  be  of  great  interest  and  value.  Ver- 
mont has  a  new  immigration  of  people  from 
over  the  hills  and  far  away.  Many  of  them 
will  make  themselves  a  home  here,  while 
some  are  merely  curious  to  And  out  how  we 
live  and  keep  going.  Both  will  do  them- 
selves well  to  read  Mr.  Ogden's  book.  He 
has  learned  the  answers  by  living  them. 

Sam  Ogden's  new  book,  which  has  been 
generously  exploited  in  the  Banner.  Is  worthy 
of  the  good  things  that  have  been  said  about 
It,  but  none  of  the  reviews  and  editorial  no- 
tices have  suggested  how  the  book  can  be 
gotten  into  the  hands  of  the  folks  who  need 
it  most.    These  people  who  would  be  most 
benefited  by  It  are  the  newcomers  to  Ver- 
mont and  other  rural  parts  of  the  country. 
The  United  States  is  becoming   urban   and 
Broadway-ized  so  rapidly  that  the  people  of 
the  country  villages  and  rural  neighborhoods 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  realize  the  curse 
which   Is   hanging  over   their   heads.     Sam 
Ogden's  book.  This  Country  Life,  bears  the 
warning  that  all  the  folks  whom  we  have 
grown  to  call  sun-tanners  should  read  and 
heed.     Mr.  Ogden.  who  Is  one  of  those  who 
has  escaped  the  mesh  of  the  city  movement 
back  toward  the  horrors  of  the  jungle,  does 
not  placard  hU  warning  but  It  is  in  the  book, 
and  told  so  Interestingly  and  cleverly  that 
those  who  can   be   helped   by   the  author's 
philosophy  may  see  the  truth  and  barely  pos- 
sibly may  be  made  free.     The  great  danger 
to  the  people  who  move  from  the  city  to 
the  country,  those  who  buy  farms  In  Ver- 
mont and  other  rural  States,  is  that  they 
bring  with  them  no  real  knowledge  of  how 
to  get  a  living  In  the  hick  districts.    Most  of 
them  bring  a  little  money  that  they  have 
saved  or  Inherited,  but  when  this  is  gone  or 
lost  and  when  expenses  grow  beyond  what 
they  had  dreamed,  they  know  not  which  way 
to  turn  and  become  the  victims  of  their  own 


disappointment  and  lack  of  preparation.  Mr. 
Ogden  has  told  them  gently  and  kindly  what 
the  country  is  like  and  the  hardships  that 
surround  every  effort  to  make  one's  own 
way.  The  question  is :  Can  our  new  immigra- 
tion learn  and  know  the  truth  and  the  rem- 
edy before  it  Is  too  late?  By  atomic  bomb 
or  some  other  process  the  cities  are  doomed. 
The  country  can  and  will  continue  forever. 
Sam  Ogden's  book  should  have  10,000,000 
readers.    How  best  may  they  be  reached? 

Mr.  Ogden's  earlier  book.  How  To 
Grow  Food  for  Your  family,  is  written 
from  the  author's  own  experience  in  do- 
ing just  that.  Although  the  growing  sea- 
son is  short  in  Vermont,  he  found  that  ha 
could  raise  enough  food  for  his  family 
to  eat  during  the  entire  year  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  buying  from  a  grocery 
store.  How  To  Grow  Food  for  Your 
Family  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful 
gardening  and  an  analysis  of  the  records 
of  the  author's  garden  through  good 
years  and  bad. 

These  two  bocks  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  person  who  hopes  to 
enjoy  life  near  to  Nature's  heart. 

I  am  not,  as  I  said,  in  the  real-estate 
business,  nor  am  I  a  reviewer  of  books, 
but  I  do  wish  those  who  have  gone  to 
Vermont  to  live,  either  permanently  or 
temporarily,  to  get  out  of  life  all  it  has 
to  offer  in  the  Switzerland  of  America. 
Sam  Ogden's  books  will  help  them  to 
do  so. 


Millions  Are  Not  About  To  Starve 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  an  article  written  by  Randolph 
Churchill  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
on  July  2.  1946,  entitled  "Millions  Are 
Not  About  To.Starve  to  Death." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Randolph  Churchill,  a 
very  careful  and  painstaking  reporter, 
recently  traveled  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
He  wrote  a  syndicated  article  lii  the 
Washington  Daily  News  on  Tuesday, 
July  2,  1946.  I  am  placing  the  article  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  so  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  hgve  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  It  and  help  clear  their  think- 
ing about  the  present  need  of  food  In 
Europe. 

TooAT   IN   EtmopK   "MiU-iONs   Aren't   Aeout 

To  Starve  to  Death" 

(By  Randolph  Churchill) 

Paiis— How  hungry  Is  the  world?  Is  Eu- 
rope really  on  the  edge  of  starvation?  Mil- 
lions of  people  al  over  the  world  are  agi- 
tated by  these  questions  and.  particularly  In 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  are  anxious 
to  do  all  they  can  to  help  If  the  situation  Is 
as  critical   as  some  people  have  suggested. 

During  the  last  3  months  I  have  traveled 
ir  many  countries  in  western  Europe  and 
have  used  my  best  endeavors  to  find  the 
answers  to  tnese  questions.  I  cannot  hon- 
estly pretend  that  I  can  give  a  conclu.slve 
answer,  but  one  thing  I  am  sure  about  is 
that,  though  much  hardship  exists,  the  pre- 


dictions that  millions  are  about  to  die  of 
starvation  are  grossly  exaggerated. 

SYSTEM  AT  FAULT 

As  one  who  has  always  aspired  to  be  a 
"good  European,"  I  write  this  with  reluc- 
tance. But  it  would  be  dishonest  reporting 
if  I  were  to  conceal  the  fact  that  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  food  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  would  greatly 
alleviate  current  conditions. 

The  fact  must  be  faced  that  Britain  is  the 
only  European  country  where  a  serious  at- 
tempt is  made  to  divide  the  available  re- 
sources evenly  among  the  population,  irre- 
spective of  income. 

One  of  the  factors  which  helped  Britain 
to  play  an  effective  role  in  the  war  was  the 
fair  system  of  rationing  introduced  at  the 
outset  in  1939  and  still  In  force  today. 
Countries  which  were  overrun  and  occupied 
by  the  Germans  were  in  a  very  different  sit- 
uation and.  for  various  reasons,  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  introduce  effective  ration- 
ing after  they  had  been  liberated.  Neutral 
countries  like  Sweden,  Eire,  and  Swlzerland 
have  nominal  systems  of  rationing,  but  the 
ration  in  most  cases  Is  so  lavish  that  ration 
cards  are  a  pure  formality. 

The  fact  really  is  that  Europe  is  not  as 
short  of  food  as  some  people  have  suggested. 
Naturally,  when  the  government  of  any  coun- 
try is  asked  to  estimate  Its  minimum  re- 
quirements for  any  given  period,  there  is 
always  a  tendency  to  exaggerate.  Of  all  the 
causes  of  government  unpopularity,  none  Is 
so  potent  as  a  shortage  of  food  among  the 
population. 

PEASANT    KEEPS    PIGS 

Last  year's  European  harvest  was  largely 
spoiled  by  drought.  There  Is  some  danger 
that  this  year's  harvest  may  be  spoiled  by 
too  much  rain.  But  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
amount  of  sunshine  In  the  next  few  weeks, 
there  will  certainly  be  biunper  crops  In  both 
Italy  and  Prance. 

One  factor  which  is  seldom  taken  Into 
account  by  those  whose  painful  duty  it  is  to 
assess  the  food  needs  of  the*  world  Is  the 
extent  to  which  European  peasants  are  still 
hoarding  supplies.  A  peasant  who  takes  his 
pigs  to  market  gets  In  return  dubious-lock- 
ing paper  money,  with  which  he  can  buy 
next  to  nothing  In  the  shops.  So  he  nattir- 
ally  is  inclined  to  stay  at  home  and  at  least 
enrure  that  he  and  his  family  eat  well. 

The  only  cure  is  an  increase  in  consumers' 
goods,  which  would  give  the  peasant  some 
Incentive  to  sell  his  stock.  If  me  townsman 
Is  to  eat  better,  he  must  work  harder  and 
make  more  of  the  goods  of  which  the  coun- 
trym  -n  has  serious  need. 

Here  in  Prance,  production  Is  rising  but 
Is  still  handicapped  by  the  shortage  of  coal. 
It  looks,  though,  as  if  the  French  have  paid 
the  largest  part  of  their  bill.  Prom  now  on, 
recovery  ought  to  be  much  more  rapid  and, 
barring  any  major  political  upheaval.  France 
should  be  able  by  next  year  to  provide  a 
decent  life  for  all  her  people. 


Modern  Industry  Magazine  Describes 
Benefits  of  Rural  Industrialization 
Bills,  H.  R.  4068  and  S.  1385 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing article  from  the  magazine  Mod- 
em Industry.  June  15,  1946.  This  state- 
ment refers  to  bills  introduced  by  Senator 
Bailey,  of  North  Carolina,  and  myself: 

LAW    WOtnJ)    REBUnj)    DEPRESSED    AREAS 

First  hearings  on  the  Industrialization  of 
Underdeveloped  Areas  Act  of  1945  (S.  1385) 
were  held  last  month  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Its  en- 
actment by  this  Congress  is  rather  doubtful, 
but  additional  hearings  will  be  annovmced 
and  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  bill 
merit  study  by  management  men. 

Should  the  proposed  legislation  become 
law.  It  would  constitute  recognition  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  It  can  and  should 
play  an  active  part  in  helping  revive  the 
so-called  "depressed  areas"  of  the  country. 

Objective  of  the  measure  (also  called  the 
"Bailey-Hays  bill")  te  to  support  and  assist 
private  capital.  Stale  planning  organizations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  groups 
Interested  In  providing  industrial  employ- 
ment and  activity  to  Ave  t3T)es  of  areas. 

These  areas  are  described  as:  (1)  Pre- 
dominantly agricultural,  (2)  the  "war-baby" 
towns,  (3)  areas  whose  natural  resources  are 
depleted.  (4)  areas  hit  by  technological  ob- 
solescence, (5)  industrially  over-specialized 
areas. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropriations 
to  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce  De- 
partments to  be  used  for  expert  technical 
aid  for  studies  in  production,  marketing, 
finance,  vocational  training,  etc.  Commerce 
would  get  $3,000,000.  Labor  and  Agriculture 
f  1.000,000  each. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  point  to  the  de- 
pressing effect  en  the  national  enconomy 
of  low -income  areas,  regardless  of  the  reason 
for  that  low  income.  They  also  note  that 
the  individual  city  or  State — or  private 
groups — In  most  cases  lack  both  the  funds 
and  the  skilled  technical  assistance  to  lift 
themselves,  industrially,  by  their  own  boot- 
straps. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  three  departments 
have  testified  favorably  during  the  first  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  held  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  The 
head  of  Virginia's  State  planning  commission 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill,  citing  the  way  In 
which  it  might  be  of  assistance  to  Virgina  In 
her  effort  to  lift  living  standards  in  her 
farming  regions. 

The  bill  does  not  contemplate  or  provide 
for  Federal  funds  to  start  factories  or  in- 
dustries. Its  only  function  Is  to  lend  a  hand 
to  private  capital  by  providing  information 
In  the  form  of  specific  technical  studies. 

Most  of  the  studies  to  be  undertaken  under 
the  Initial  program  would  be  at  the  request 
of  civic  -  or  business  groups  Interested  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  their  community. 

The  areas  from  which  such  requesu  might 
come  Include  the  agricultural  South  and 
Midwest;  the  wartime  boom  towns  of  the 
south  and  west  coast;  areas  In  northern 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  where 
timber  reserves  are  thinned  out;  and  towns 
like  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  mining  has  taken 
the  town  downhill  with  It;  or  a  town  like 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  which  has  been  left  more  or 
less  stranded  by  the  rise  of  striprolUng  mills. 
Opponents  of  the  measure  fear  that  the 
real  purpose  or  net  effect  of  the  bill  would  be 
to  siphon  Industry  from  an  Industrialized 
area  to  one  less  industrialized. 

Answer  given  to  this  criticism  Is  that  there 
Is  no  such  intent,  and  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  such  a  result.  Main  objective  is 
to  help  communities  help  themselves  by 
learning  what  an  area's  resources  of  labor, 
materials,  plants,  and  capital  are — and  help- 
ing business  and  civic  leaders  to  determine 
what  type  of  local  Industries  might  be  sup- 
ported. 

Also,  it  is  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
most  industrialized  States  themselves  have 
problem  towns,  despite  their  over-all  indus- 


trial advancement — and  that  these,  too. 
might  benefit  from  such  a  program. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  link  the  bill 
with  dispersal  of  Industry  throughout  the 
cotintry  in  the  event  of  a  future  war.  Actu- 
ally, the  act  has  no  connection  with  this 
entirely  different  problem. 

A  committee  of  the  three  heads  of  depart- 
ments or  their  designees  would  run  the 
machinery.  Experts  would  be  drawn  from 
each— Agriculture.  Labor.  Commerce — as  re- 
quired by  the  particular  study  at  hand. 


OPA  Releases  and  Statistics  Still 
Inaccurate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBEENTA'nVES 

Tuesday  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  call  attention 
to  the  timely  broadcast  of  Mr.  Pulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  over  radio  station  WOL.  on 
Monday  evening,  July  1.  1946.  This  was 
the  first  day  of  the  new  freedom  of  the 
United  States,  the  freedom  from  the  reg- 
ulations and  controls  of  the  OPA. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the 
statement,  by  Mr.  Lewis,  that  he  had 
checked,  himself,  or  through  his  staff,  the 
public  announcements  of  the  OPA,  re- 
garding rising  prices,  or  price  Increases 
which  the  people  might  expect.  Mr. 
Lewis  said: 

It  so  happens  that  I  have  spent  the  entire 
week  end,  ever  since  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage was  made  public,  checking  thoae  state- 
ments he  made. 

He  then  tells  the  results  of  this  ch-ck. 
The  steel  industry  does  not  expect  to 
raise  prices;  automobile  manfacturers  do 
not  look  for  price  increases;  and  so  on. 

Again,  Mr.  Lewis  called  attention  to 
a  press  release  Monday  morning  which 
he  traced  directly  to  the  OPA  office  of 
marked  increases  in  food  prices.  On 
checking  the  stores,  he  found  no  such 
rises.  This.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  character- 
istic of  OPA  methcds,  the  methods  which 
I  once  characterized  as  the  "Hitler- 
Bowles"  methods  of  propaganda,  because 
they  so  closely  followed  the  methods  out- 
lined for  the  Nazi  Party  by  its  leader.  I 
can  add  an  example  of  my  own.  Yester- 
day, during  the  debate  on  this  floor,  one 
Member  spoke  of  the  risinp  prices  of 
foods.  Meats  were  mentioned.  Others 
have  called  attention  today  to  the  fact 
that  although  meat  roee  on  the  big  mar- 
kets, it  fell  ujday  as  steers  arrived  In 
quantity.  This  is  Just  what  we  have  said 
would  happen. 

Among  the  commodities  mentioned  as 
having  risen  were  oranges.  This  is  an 
old  favorite  with  Mr.  Bowles,  and  al- 
ways a  subject  for  Inaccurate  figures 
from  OPA.  Yesterday  was  no  exception. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Instead  of  going  up.  oranges 
went  down.  I  will  Include,  at  this  point, 
the  market  figures  for  July  1: 

OaANCO— Auction  Sai^b  JotT  1,  1946 

The  table  beiow  shows  average  prices  re- 
ceived at  several  auction  market*  tor  July 
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I,  the  lirst  day  after  termination  of  price 
control.  A  few  preferred  sizes  sold  alMve 
old  ceilings  but  the  averages  were  subetan- 
tially  t>elow. 
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The  highest  sale  was  $10  75  for  16  boxes 
of  preferred  sizes  and  extra  quality  in  New 
York.  There  were  a  few  other  sales  between 
$8  and  110  per  box.  The  quantity  sold  at 
such  prices  was  negligible  The  averages 
were  more  than  tl  per  box  below  old  ceilings. 

A  car  of  oranges  contains  from  462  to  603 
boxes. 

I  said  yesterday,  and  repeat  now.  that 
now  is  the  time  for  courage  and  for  lead- 
ership in  the  Congress  of  the  United. 
States.  The  OPA  statistics  and  press  re- 
leases are  no  more  accurate  since  OPA 
went  out  of  existence,  than  they  were 
during  its  period  of  control. 

The  excerpts  from  Mr.  Lewis'  radio 
talk  follows: 

The  big  story  tonight,  of  course.  Is  OPA, 
and  the  fact  that  it  expired  at  midnight  and 
that  as  of  this  moment  no  price  control  of 
any  kind  is  in  effect  over  the  Nation. 

It's  a  weird  story,  full  of  unexplalnable 
moves,  particularly  on  the  part  of  President 
Harry  TrUman. 

The  OPA  continuation  bill  went  to  the 
White  Hcu«e  Friday  night,  and  even  before 
It  reached  there,  the  President  accepted  the 
restgnatiou  of  Economic  Stabilization  Direc- 
tor Chester  Bovyles,  although  he  did  not  and 
he  has  not  yet  appointed  any  successor  to 
Mr.  Bowles.  That  is  Important,  and  It  re- 
flects a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  the  practical  considera- 
tions that  he  faces  with  Congress  in  this 
whole  matter.  Whether  he  realizes  It  or  not, 
the  little  matter  of  who  is  to  succeed  Mr. 
Chester  Bowles  Is  an  all-Important  consid- 
eration, in  its  effect  on  what  Congress  dees  or 
does  not  do  now.  The  objection  that  Con- 
gress has  had  all  along  to  the  OPA  has  been 
not  on  the  price  control  act  as  a  law.  but 
on  the  personnel  and  the  administration  of 
OPA.  If  Mr.  Bowles  is  replaced  by  someone 
In  whom  Congress  has  faith,  that's  one  thing. 
But  until  the  Identity  of  that  person  is  an- 
nounced, until  Congress  knows  who  is  going 
to  handle  this  price-control  policy  In  the 
future,  the  President's  chances  of  getting  any 
legislation  of  the  kind  he  wants  are  greatly 
complicated. 

The  veto  message  which  Mr.  Truman  sent 
to  the  Capitol  on  Saturday  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  have  been  prepared  by  OPA  it- 
self, and  to  those  in  Congress  who  have  tried 
to  follow  and  support  and  be  loyal  to  the  Pres- 
ident it  was  a  rather  disillusioning  document. 

His  chief  atUck  was  against  the  Taft 
amendment,  and  the  attack  was  so  worded 
as  to  leave  the  Impression  to  the  general  by- 
stander that  the  veto  was  used  as  the  vehicle 
for  partisan  politics.  It  was  so  charged  open- 
ly at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol  today.  What 
the  President  seemed  to  forget  was  that  his 
own  Democratic  leaders,  particularly  Sena- 
tor Bakklxt.  supported  the  Taft  amendment 
and  commended  it  highly. 

There's  nothing  complicated  about  It.  The 
Taft  amendment  merely  provides  that  ceil- 


ing prices  set  by  OPA  mtist  not  be  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  production  of  a  given  ar- 
ticle, plus  the  same  doUars-and-cents  profit 
on  that  article  that  the  Industry  as  a  whole 
made  in  Octol>er  of  1941,  That  same  dollars- 
and-cents  profit  means,  If  you'll  think  it  over, 
a  lower  percentage  profit  than  the  manufac- 
turer enjoyed  at  that  time,  and  it  is  per- 
centage profits  that  count  In  any  industry 
or  business.  Just  how  government  could 
offer  less  than  that,  in  any  semblance  of 
equity  or  Justice,  is  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand. In  all  sincerity,  does  that  seem  ter- 
rible or  unreasonable  or  unfair  to  you? 
Let's  be  a  little  sane  about  this  thing.  Was 
it  necessary  to  have  price  control  in  October 
1941?  We  didn't  have  it.  There  was  no 
price  control  in  1941,  and  nobody  was  com- 
plaining about  the  profit  that  a  manufac- 
turer was  making  then.  Prices  weren't  out 
of  line,  so  the  profit  on  a  given  item  must 
not  have  been  out  of  line.  Nobody  was 
profiteering. 

Why  then.  Is  it  so  unreasonable  and  so 
heinous  and  so  inflationary  to  apply  the  same 
dollars-and-cents  profit  today,  to  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  production. 

Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Unless  Presi- 
dent Truman  wanU  lis  to  have  price  control 
imposed  on  us  forever,  we've  got  to  get  back 
sometime  to  the  point  where  the  manufac- 
turer can  get  lor  his  product  the  actual  cost 
of  production  of  that  product,  plus  a  fair 
profit.  Not  an  exorbitant  profit.  Just  a 
reasonable  profit.  The  v.'hole  argument  for 
continuation  of  OPA  has  been  that  because 
supply  has  not  yet  reached  demand.  In  some 
lines,  unprincipled  and  greedy  producers 
would  clmrge  more  than  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  prices  would  become  exorbitant.  So  the 
Taft  amendment  goes  back  to  October  1941, 
when  there  was  plenty  of  supply,  and  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  and  competition 
was  in  full  operation,  and  says  the  profit  of 
that  time  is  to  be  the  profit  of  the  present, 
and  ceiling  prices  are  to  be  the  actual  pres- 
ent cost  of  production,  with  that  profit  added. 
But  that's  wrong,  they  say.  That  is  a  terrlbie 
and  vicious  policy.  Well,  what's  wrong  with 
it?  It  accomplished  precisely  the  aim  and 
the  avowed  objective  of  the  President — it 
accomplished  precisely  the  aim  and  the 
avowed  objective  of  the  President  and  OPA 
itself.  Exactly  that  objective.  And  it  cer- 
tainly Is  not  clear,  what  the  objection  Is. 

Senator  kENNETH  Wherry,  of  Nebraska, 
one  of  those  who  helped  to  write  the  bill 
which  the  President  vetoed  Saturday,  said 
this  afternoon  that  the  kindest  thing  to 
think  Is  that  the  President  simply  swallowed 
the  dose  that  was  administered  to  him  by 
the  OPA,  and  the  Political  Action  Committee 
of  the  CIO,  and  the  Communist  Party,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  in  without  giv- 
ing any  personal  study  to  the  matter  at  all. 
He  said  that  the  predictions  of  cost  Increases, 
which  the  President  cited  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage, are  untrue  and  unfactual  and  are 
plainly  some  more  o^  the  phony  statistics 
that  OPA  has  been  feeding  out  to  the  public 
for  months  past.  Except  that  this  time, 
they  used  the  President  as  their  mouthpiece. 

It  so  happens  that  I  have  spent  the  entire 
week  end,  ever  since  the  President's  veto 
message  was  made  public,  checking  those 
statements  which  he  made,  and  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  have  the  result  of  those  checks. 

The  President  stated  that  under  the  Taft 
amendment,  the  ceiling  price  on  steel  would 
have  to  be  increased  between  four  and  eight 
dollars  a  ton.  I  have  contacted  top  offi- 
cials of  the  steel  Industry,  including  so-called 
Little  Steel  as  well  as  Big  Steel,  and  they 
Inform  me  that  there  Is  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  any  increase  in  steel  prices  for 
many  months  to  come,  and  there  is  no  indi- 
cation now  that  there  will  be  any  increase 
at  all. 

The  President  stated  that  the  average  price 
of  low-priced  automobiles  would  be  increased 
between  t225  and  $259  per  automobile.  X 
liare  talked  to  the  tqp  leaders  of  the  auto- 


mobile Industry  today,  and  they  say  that 
Is  so  fantastically  incorrect  as  to  k>e  ridicu- 
lous. They  say  they  have  no  plans  for  in- 
creasing the  prices  of  their  automobiles,  and 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  any  such  price  in- 
crease would  go  Into  effect.  Most  of  them 
told  me  that  they  have  no  Intention  of  in- 
creasing the  pfices  on  their  cars  at  all. 

And  so  It  goes  with  the  rest  of  the 
Items.  Where  did  the  President  get  these 
figures?  They  were  used,  as  Mr.  Chester 
Bowles  repeatedly  has  used  similar  figures, 
in  an  effort  to  frighten  the  public  Into  think- 
ing that'  terrible  price  increases  would  re- 
sult from  the  Taft  amendment.  In  all  fair- 
ness, if  th,£  President  of  the  United  States 
uses  figures,  these  figures  are  subject  to  call. 
And  the  people  who  run  these  industries  say 
these  figures  simply  are  not  correct,  even  now 
when  we  have  no  price  control. 

Senator  Wherrt  also  said  today  that  the 
President's  reasoning  is  entirely  unclear  to 
him,  when  Mr.  Truman  says  that  because  he 
thinks  the  Taft  amendment  would  allow  too 
much  Increase  In  prices,  he  solves  the  mat- 
ter by  removing  price  ceilings  altogether  nnd 
leaving  nothing  at  all.  That,  he  said,  is  like 
a  doctor  finding  that  the  patient  is  not  pet- 
ting along  as  well  as  the  doctor  would  like,  so 
the  doctor  feeds  him  poison  and  kills  hinr.  as 
a  solution. 

So  where  we  stand  tonight  Is  that  we  have 
no  price  control  at  all.  The  President  wants 
a  temporary  continuation  resolution  for  a 
period  of  20  days,  while  a  new  and  more  i  at- 
Isfactory  bill  is  being  worked  out.  It  Is  very 
questionable,  frankly,  whether  he  will  get 
that,  particularly  in  the  Senate.  There  are 
enough  Members  of  that  body  who  are  op- 
posed to  any  form  of  OPA  continuation  at 
all  to  delay  this  temporary  proposal  fcr  a 
week  or  2  weeks,  or  almost  as  long  as  they 
wish.  In  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  no  price  control  at  all  Is  on 
the  President's  shoulders. 

Tlie  deliberate  intention  among  those  Sen- 
ate Members  Is  to  bide  along  here,  watch- 
fully, and  see  what  happens  with  no  price 
control  at  all.  Here  we  have  been  regaled  for 
months  with  the  panic-stricken  and  hyster- 
ical bugaboo  tales  about  what  would  happen 
unless  price  control  would  continue — hor- 
rible ghosts  and  specters  in  the  haunted 
house.  They  contend  that  here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  turn  the  broad  light  of  the 
noonday  sun  on  the  haunted  house,  and  see 
whether  there  really  are  any  ghosts  and  spec- 
ters, or  whether  it  has  all  been  a  Jack-o- 
lantern  In  the  window  and  a  loose  shutter, 
slapping  in  the  breeze. 

And  that's  what's  going  to  happen.  The 
Senate  is  going  to  delay  passage  of  this  con- 
tinuation legislation  to  see  how  things  really 
go — not  how  the  people  in  OPA  who  want  to 
hold  their  Jobs  say  things  are  going  to  go,  and 
not  how  they  tell  the  President,  but  how 
things  really  go.  Do  prices  go  skyrocketing? 
Here's  the  test. 

In  the  meantime  let  me  give  you  one  warn- 
ing. I  have  tried  to  show  you  from  time  to 
time  the  thoroi:ghly  unprincipled  and  im- 
moral methods  to  which  OPA  and  its  sup- 
porters have  resorted  in  their  propaganda 
directed  at  you. 

You  have  heard,  since  early  morning,  re- 
ports of  tremendous  price  increases  here 
and  there,  and  rent  increases  at  this  city  or 
that  city.  A  press  association  carried,  this 
afternoon,  the  statement  that  butter  prices 
in  the  city  of  Washington  increased  today 
from  67  cents  a  pound,  which  was  the  old 
celling,  to  93  cents  a  pound  in  almost  all 
retail  stores.  I  and  my  staff  had  been  check- 
ing butter  prices  throughout  the  day,  and 
I  knew  that  statement  to  be  untrue.  Not 
only  were  butter  prices  by  all  of  the  chains 
In  Washington  held  at  67  cents,  but  actual 
shopping  tests  showed  that  the  same  thing 
was  true  of  some  little  Independent  retailers. 

Investigation  at  the  press  association 
proved  that  the  untrue  story  had  been  fed  to 


them  from- the  national  publicity  depart- 
ment of  the  Office  <  i  Price  Administration. 
Our  own  WOL  news  staff  here  also  checked, 
and  we  were  told  by  OPA  publicity  the  same 
story.  They  volunteered  it.  So  be  very 
careful  of  what  you  hear.  If  your  rent  is 
increased,  that's  one  thing.  Don't  believe 
any  stories  you  hear  that  come  to  you  second 
hand. 


How  Surplus  Is  Sold 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  property  by  the  Surplus 
Property  Administration  through  vari- 
ous agencies  is  becoming  worse.  The 
War  Assets  Administration  evidently 
keeps  no  record  and  cares  little  as  to 
how  it  disposes  of  surplus  property,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  purchasers. 
Even  after  payment  is  made  the  Surplus 
Property  Administration  evidently  keeps 
no  record  and  later  informs  the  pur- 
chaser that  the  property  had  been  pre- 
viou.':ly  sold  to  favored  purchasers. 

I  am  including  herewith  a  letter  from 
the  Grieder  Machine  Tool  &  Die  Co..  Inc., 
of  Bowling  Green.  Ohio,  showing  the 
shabby  treatment  given  to  purchasers: 
Griedeh  Machine  Tool 

AND  Die  Co.,  Inc.. 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  Junfi  28,  1946. 
Congress  or  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Alvin  P.  WEICHEL :  Approximately  3 
months  a?o  we  negotiated  with  the  War 
Assets  Administration,  regional  office.  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  for  the  purchase  of  punch  presses 
which  we  wish  to  use  in  the  plant.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  direction  and  at  their 
recommendation  we  visited  the  warehouses 
In  Hammond,  Ind.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Vigo 
Ordnance  Plant,  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  as  well  as 
the  Chicago  office  Itself.  At  the  Vigo  Ord- 
nance Plant.  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  we  saw  many 
punch  presses,  some  of  which  we  would  be 
able  to  use  in  our  operations  if  we  were  able 
to  purchase  same.  However,  because  of  some 
technicality  of  which  we  are  not  familiar 
and  contrary  to  the  Information  we  had. 
these  presses  have  not  as  yet  been  offered  for 
sale,  although  we  were  told  by  men  in  charge 
of  the  plant  that  they  had  been  stored  in 
this  field  for  a  2-  to  3-year  period.  Recent 
contact  with  the  Chicago  office  of  the  War 
Assets  Adr ministration  revealed  information 
that  It  would  be  at  least  another  4  to  6 
weeks  before  we  might  be  able  to  negotiate  a 
purchase.  However,  no  assurance  could  be 
given  us  that  even  after  that  period  we  might 
be  successful  in  obtaining  some  of  these 
presses  as  well  as  other  items  such  as  tum- 
bling barrels. 

We  believe  you  will  be  interested  also  to 
know  that  on  April  17.  1946,  we  purchased 
1.340.000  steel  balls  through  the  Chicago 
office  and  sent  a  check  in  full  payment  along 
with  our  purchase  order.  Approximately  6 
weeks  later,  because  we  had  not  received 
the  purchased  items,  namely,  the  steel  balls, 
nor  had  received  any  information  from  them 
We  contacted  their  office  at  which  time  we 
were  told  we  would  shortly  receive  the  item 
in  question.  Several  days  later  we  received 
a  call  from  one  of  the  men  in  charge  In- 
forming us  that  the  balls  they  had  offered 
for  sale  to  tis  and  which  we  thought  we  had 


purchased  had  been  sold  in  December  1945, 
and  were  not  for  sale  at  all.  You  will  note 
the  Interval  there  of  approximately  6  months 
where  apparently  no  record  was  kept  or  was 
available.  After  we  had  supposedly  pur- 
chased the  balls  we  went  ahead  with  our  pro- 
duction plans  for  manufacturing  an  Item  to 
be  placed  on  the  market  early  this  summer 
and  when  we  received  a  call  that  through 
some  error  we  would  not  receive  the  items 
we  purchased  you  will  readily  agree  and  can 
plainly  see  the  precarious  position  in  which 
it  placed  us  and  at  the  present  time  we  are 
not  as  yet  "out  of  the  woods"  so  to  speak. 

Similarly  the  first  week  in  May  1946,  we 
purchased  a  punch  press  and  approximately 
3  to  4  weeks  later  were  informed  that  the 
press  liad  been  sold  to  someone  else.  Con- 
sequently we  did  not  receive  same. 

We  believe  that  you  will  readily  agree  from 
the  experiences  we  have  related  that  some 
method  of  improvement  is  badly  needed  in 
the  method  of  operation  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration  as  very  much  doubt  has  de- 
veloped in  our  minds  whether  or  not  to  pur- 
chase any  more  items  through  this  agency 
even  though  we  may  be  badly  in  need  of 
same  and  they  (War  Assets  Administration) 
have  the  Items  listed  as  surplus.  Likewise, 
items  that  we  have  already  purchased  have 
not  only  taken  weeks  but  months  for  delivery, 
consequently  no  planning  for  plant  pro- 
duction can  be  accomplished  with  such  in- 
definite delivery  dates  even  after  items  have 
been  purchased  and  paid  for. 

Briefly  summing  up   our   reaction   It   ap- 
pears that  either  no  Interest  is  apparent  in 
the  sale  of  this  surplus  property  or  that  cer- 
tain groups  are  apparently  more  successful 
than  others  in  the  sectiring  of  same. 
Yours  very  truly, 
Grieder  Machine  Tool  and  Die  Co., . 
By  Gerald  A.  Sheibley, 

Sales  Manager. 

I  believe  that  a  special  inve.stigation 
should  be  made  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Administration  concerning  those  sales 
and  the  utter  disregard  of  the  intention 
of  Congress. 


Truman's  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

of   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1946 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  July 
1  entitled  "Truman's  Responsibility": 

TSUUANS  BESPONStBILrrr 

The  upshot  of  the  dispute  between  Con- 
gress and  President  Truman  on  the  OPA  is 
that  this  morning  there  is  no  price  control 
at  all  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  con- 
trols can  be  reestablished  and  if  so,  on  what 
basis.  Even  assuming  that  the  criticisms 
which  President  Truman  expressed  in  his 
veto  message  and  radio  speech  are  sub- 
stantially true,  he  was  not  Justified  in  run- 
ning the  risk  of  a  complete  abandonment  of 
price  control  because  he  could  not  get  the 
kind  of  price  control  he  wants.  He  did  not 
like  the  congressional  version  and  he  ends  by 
having  none  at  all  for  the  time  being  and 
by  throwing  the  whole  country  Into  im- 
exampled  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

It  Is  difficult  to  credit  the  sincerity  of 
predictions  of  great  calamity  when  the  au- 
thor of  those  predictions  prefers  no  price 
control   to  some   price  control.    The  Presi- 


dent's veto  has  been  called  an  act  of  i 

On  the  contrary  it  Is  the  form  ot 

that  turns  lu  desperation  Into  t>llnd  foUy. 

President  Truman's  defense  of  his  rash 
veto  would  have  been  more  persuasive  if 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  a  temperate  and 
fair  statement  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
differences  that  divide  him  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Congress.  Instead  he  permitted 
himself  a  one-sided  statement  which  seemed 
to  be  as  much  intended  to  be  a  partisan 
political  attack  on  Senator  Tavt  as  a  defense 
of  his  Ideas  on  price  control. 

There  is  certainly  room  for  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  so-called  Taft  amend- 
ment which  was  Truman's  chief  target  It 
would  have  allowed  some  price  increase* 
where  they  are  not  needed.  But  the  ability 
to  raise  prices  is  limited  by  the  abUlty  to 
sell  at  those  prices. 

Giving  a  manufacturer  the  ability  to  raise 
prices  does  not  give  him  necessarily  the  ubil- 
ity  to  sell.  The  Taft  and  other  supple- 
mentary amendments  would  have  removed 
the  price  bottlenecks  that  have  been  retard- 
ing or  preventing  production.  The  theory  of 
these  amendments  was  that  business  would 
either  find  the  right  price  level  or  the  loslc 
of  the  market  place  would  find  it  for  busi- 
ness. Production  is  a  more  effective  lorm  of 
price  control  than  any  law,  and  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  buyer  to  buy  is  another  effec- 
tive check  which  becomes  operative  at  seme 
point. 

President  Truman  might  have  placed  the 
responsibility  on  Congress  by  accepting  its 
long  delll>erated  bill.  Instead  he  has 
assumed  responsibility  himself  for  whatever 
may  ensue.  Congress  had  hoped  to  "decon- 
trol" by  stages.  The  vetoed  bill  would  have 
retained  a  large  measure  of  control,  particu- 
larly on  rents.  Now  there  Is  no  control  and 
confusion.  This  is  the  responsiblity  that 
President  Truman  has  assumed. 

Whatever  the  duration  of  this  uncertainty. 
It  is  a  time  for  the  exercise  of  restraint  and 
moderation  on  all  sides.  OPA  Director  Paul 
Porter  thinks  that  price  control  wUl  be  re- 
established quite  quickly  and  that  prices  will 
be  set  back  where  they  stand  at  present. 
This  may  not  be  so  simple  a  task  as  he  seems 
to  think.  The  course  of  future  controls  wHl 
be  determined  in  large  measure  by  the  re- 
straint or  lack  of  restraint  that  is  displayed 
In  this  interim  period  of  uncertainty. 


Tbe  New  Philippine  Republic — Philippine 
Independence  Proclaimed  on  July  4, 
1946  —  Filipino  Attorney  Makes  a 
Resume  of  Philippine-American  Rela- 
tions, 1898-1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALIFOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  4.  1946,  the  American  Government, 
pursuant  to  a  law  of  Congress,  proclaims 
the  independence  of  the  Philippines. 

At  Manila,  a  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  a  delegation  of  this 
Congress,  are  taking  part  In  the  cere- 
monies that  bring  the  new  Philippine 
Republic  into  existence. 

The  occasion  is  the  culmination  of 
nearly  50  years  of  American  stewardship 
of  a  people  who  have  proved  capable, 
responsive,   loyal,   and   grateful   to  the 
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United  States.  I  salute  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple and  wish  them  all  manner  of  success 
in  their  new  life  of  independent  nation- 
hood. 

Our  record  In  the  Philippines  is  a 
great  honor  to  us  as  it  is  a  great  benefit 
to  the  Fiiipinos.  The  world  must  admit 
that  that  record  is  proof  conclusive  that 
America  stands  for  fair  play,  for  aid  to 
the  weak,  for  liberty  and  freedom,  for 
progress  and  prosperity  for  other 
peoples. 

'  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  American 
and  Filipino  nations  will  be  close,  cor- 
dial, and  cooperative  in  their  relations. 
Such  would  be  hut  natural  and  logical 
as  well  as  mutually  beneficial. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  make  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
concise  and  clear  statement  of  Philip- 
pine-American relations  from  their  be- 
ginning by  Mr.  Vicente  Villamin,  Fili- 
pino lawyer  and  economist,  who  lives  in 
my  distiict  in  Los  Angeles. 

THE  NBW  PHnJPPIMI  arPTJBLIC 

(By  Vlc«nte  Villamin.  Filipino  lawyer  and 
economist) 

On  July  4,  1946,  the  Philippine  Republic 
la  born.  America  Is  Its  sponsor.  An  Ameri- 
can law,  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  24, 
1934,  brings  the  new  nation  Into  existence. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  issued 
a  proclamation  recognizing  the  independence 
of  the  Philippines  and  withdrawing  American 
sovereignty  over  them. 

The  Philippines  came  under  the  control  of 
the  Dnited  States  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  By  treaty  signed  at  Paris  on 
December  10.  1898.  Spain  ceded  the  Philip- 
pine Territory  of  114,000  square  miles  to  the 
United  States. 

President  McKlnley  announced  that  the 
American  policy  would  be  to  develop  the 
Philippines — the  country  and  Its  people. 
■  There  would  be  no  oppression,  exploitation, 
or  Imperialism.  The  policy  would  be  radl- 
fally  different  from  the  colonial  policies  of 
other  nations.  The  American  policy  has  been 
foRowed  faithfully  and  the  Philippines  Is  a 
monument  to  American  unselfishness  and 
b^fulness. 

On  July  1.  1902.  the  American  Congress 
passed  the  first  organic  law  for  the  Pliilip- 
plnes.  In  It  is  incorporated  the  Bill  of  Rights 
with  two  exceptions:  The  trial  by  Jury  and 
the  right  to  bear  arms  which  were  both  left 
for  the  Filipinos  to  adopt  or  not.  In  other 
words,  the  Piliplnoa  since  1902  enjoyed  the 
•ame  civil  liberty  as  Is  guaranteed  to  the 
American  citizen  under  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
No  dependent  people  had  had  that  boon 
before  in  all  history. 

A  government  suited  to  the  genius  and 
condition  of  the  people  was  established. 
Filipinos  occupied  Important  posts.  The 
chief  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  has  always 
been  a  Filipino  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  clvU  service  were  Plliplnoe. 

In  1907  the  Philippine  A.<:sembly  was  In- 
augurated. Its  members  were  elected  by  the 
people.  Its  first  act  was  to  appropriate  a 
sizable  amount  for  the  education  of  the  Fili- 
pino masses.  The  assembly  was  In  effect 
the  lower  bouse  of  the  legislature  and  the 
commission  the  upper.  The  members  of  the 
commission  were  nppolnied  by  the  President 
of  th-  United  States.  There  were  Filipino  ap- 
pointees, but  there  was  an  American  ma- 
jority. 

Free  trade  was  established  ttetween  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Philippines  In  1909. 
That  gave  Impetiis  to  Industries,  particularly 
sus^ir.  coconut  oil,  cigar,  embroidery,  and 
cordage.  These  industries  became  the  main 
prop  cf  the  Philippine  ectniomlc  structure. 
Other  Industries  are  gold,  chrome,  man- 
ganese and  Iron  mining,  lumber,  pearl  but- 
tons, and  straw-hat  malting. 


On  August  29.  1916.  Congress  passed  the 
Jones  law.  This  placed  the  leglslaUve  povrer 
In  the  hands  of  Filipinos,  reenacted  the  bill 
of  rights,  and  established  a  nearly  complete 
self-government.  The  chief  executive,  called 
Governor  General,  continued  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  .he  United  States. 

Finally,  on  March  24,  1934,  Congress  passed 
the  Independence  Act.  This  law  created  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth,  with  the  presi- 
dent and  congress  elected  by  the  people. 
Including  women  voters,  a  constitution 
drafted  by  their  representatives,  and  a  Gov- 
ernment 100  percent  Filipino  In  direction, 
personnel,  and  pxjllcy.  American  sovereignty 
was  represented  by  the  American  High  Com- 
missioner, who  watched  and  was  consulted, 
but  didn't  take  part  In  governing. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Philip- 
pine Government  has  always  been  self-sup- 
porting. Its  budget  had  never  been  out  of 
balance.  It  amounted  to  around  $80,000,- 
000  a  year  before  the  war.  Its  bonded  debt 
is  less  than  $40,000,000,  or  only  a  little  more 
than  $2  per  person. 

The  prewar  trade  with  the  United  States 
was  about  $181,000,000  annually,  being  73 
percent  of  the  Philippine  total  overseas  trade. 
There  were  In  that  trade  less  than  ,16  per- 
cent of  American  ships  as  compared  to  27 
percent  of  Japanese  and  20  percent  British. 
Filipino  ships  represented  less  than  4  percent. 

The  war  has  upset  everything.  The  gov- 
ernment treasury  is  empty.  Most  of  the  in- 
dustries have  been  destroyed.  Reorganiza- 
tion of  different  fields  of  endeavor  is  Just 
starting.  The  Philippine  Government  Is 
seeking  a  loan  of  $400,000,000.  which  Is  10 
times  Its  pre«ent  debt.  The  budget  for  the 
first  year  of  the  Republic  amounts  to  $125,- 
000.000  against  an  Income  of  only  about 
$20,000,000.  This  Is,  of  course,  a  temporary 
condition. 

But  withal  the  future  of  the  country  Is 
bright  and  far  from  gloomy.  The  challenge 
is  to  tfie  Filipino  leaders  to  mobilize  the 
forces  that  would  compel  success.  The  18,- 
000.000  Filipinos  are  determined  to  progress 
and  to  make  the  new  government  succeed. 
That  Is  the  chief  asset.  The  material  assets 
are,  if  properly  protected  and  employed,  ca- 
pable of  Increasing  the  Filipino  people's  na- 
tional Income  of  $1.000 .000 .COO  five  times 
over,  giving  the  government  a  possible  yearly 
revenue  of  around  $350,000,000  without  In- 
creasing taxe."!. 

Two  of  these  assets  are  the  approximately 
$500,000,000  spent  In  the  Philippines  by  the 
American  Government  and  members  of  the 
armed  forces  during  and  since  the  war  and 
the  credits  of  more  than  $200,000,000  payable 
by  the  American  Government  to  Filipino  vet- 
erans. Including  the  recognized  guerillas. 

Congress  has  recently  passed  the  follow- 
ing laws:  An  act  turning  over  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  about  $73,000,000  In  cer- 
tain taxes  collected  In  the  United  States; 
an  act  appropriating  $400,000,000  to  pay 
private  persons  tor  war  damages  and  $120,- 
000,000  to  the  Philippine  Government  for  re- 
construction work  plus  $100.0C0  000  worth  cf 
surplus  property;  and  an  act  establishing 
free  trade,  fully  exempt  from  duty  In  the 
first  8  years,  and  partially  so  for  20  years 
after  that  period. 

In  relation  to  these  appropriations,  two 
things  should  be  remembered:  (a)  The  Phil- 
ippines didn't  receive  any  lend-lease  aid 
from  the  United  States  and  (b)  the  Filipino 
participation  shorted  the  war,  saved  Ameri- 
can soldiers'  lives  and  saved  roughly  $10,- 
000.000,000  In  expenses.  The  amount  of  de- 
struction In  the  Philippines  Is  estimated  at 
about  $1,000,000,000. 

Two  weeks  ago  Congress  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  military  assistance  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Republic.  Under  a  Joint  resolution 
of  Congress  of  June  29.  1944,  sites  for  naval, 
atr.  and  military  bases  may  be  reserved  by 
the  United  States  .on  Philippine  territory. 
The  plan  is  to  build  a- formidable  American 
military  establishment. 


It  Is  clear  that,  although  the  two  countries 
have  separated  politically,  their  relations 
will  continue  to  be  very  close,  maintained  as 
they  will  be  by  special  economic  and  mili- 
tary arrangements  and  buttressed  by  near- 
ly half  a  century  of  Intimate  relationship 
that  has  been  sanctified  by  the  war  with  the 
simple  loyalty  of  the  Filipinos  to  the  Ameri- 
can fiag  when  It  was  under  relentless  at- 
tack by  a  determined  enemy. 
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Feed  for  New  England  Poultry  Farmer$ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-f  ATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  called  attention  to  the  famous 
letter  sent  by  President  Truman  to  the 
junior  Senator  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
Senator  had  urgently  requested  that  the 
President  take  whatever  steps  might  be 
necessary  to  provide  additional  feed  for 
the  poultry  farmers  of  New  England. 

The  President  answered  the  Senator's 
appeal  by  virtually  ignoring  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  President  criticized 
the  Senator  for  blocking  confirmation  of 
oilman  Pauley  for  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

In  my  remarks  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  I  suggested 
that  the  President  was  treating  farmers 
of  New  England  as  foreigners.  I  be- 
lieve the  Members  must  be  interested  in 
the  reaction  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land to  the  inadequate  and  inefficient 
program  for  distribution  of  available  feed 
supply  to  the  United  States  as  expressed 
in  a  short  editorial  in  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  of  Monday.  July  1,  1946: 

CHICKENS  AND  PEOPLE 

Com'menting  on  the  President's  letter  to 
Senator  Toeey,  Representative  Clascn  said 
that  Mr.  Truman  shows  little  concern  in  the 
destruction  of  New  England's  dairy  herds 
and  poultry  flocks  and  the  Inability  of  deal- 
ers to  secure  feed  for  distribution.  To  him, 
said  Mr.  Clason,  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land are  In  fact  Macedonians  and  foreigners. 

The  slight  Inconsistency  here,  which  is 
nothing  to  quibble  over.  Is  that  If  Mr.  Tru- 
man regarded  New  Englanders  as  foreigners, 
maybe  they'd  stand  a  better  chance  of  get- 
ting the  grain  they  need  for  their  flocks 
and  herds.  The  more  familiar  we  become 
with  the  mess  this  country  is  in,  with  Its 
Inexplicable  shortages  and  everything,  the 
more  we  must  marvel  that  this  country  suc- 
ceeded In  winning  the  war,  and  the  more  we 
doubt  that  we  really  did. 


Protect  the  Poultry  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF  UJStTESCftA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1946 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 


the  Gt.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  July  1.  1946  issue,  entitled  "Pro- 
tect the  Poultry  Industry": 

PROTECT  the  POtn.THT   INDXJSTBT 

It  Is  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  barnyard  epidemics 
are  no  respecters  of  State  lines,  and  to  re- 
assert Its  once  vigorously  exercised  powers 
of  fighting  those  epidemics  while  the  chance 
to  avert  disastrous  loss  remains. 

So  far,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  done  nothing  effective  to 
stop  the  spread  of  the  dreaded  Newcastle 
disease  among  poultry  through  the  sale  all 
over  the  Nation  of  hatchery  eggs  from  dis- 
eased flocks  In  certain  States. 

That  Is  why,  when  the  leading  poultr3rmen 
of  Minnesota  meet  at  the  University  Farm 
Tuesday  to  plan  deferise  measures,  they  will 
be  compelIe<]  to  talk  In  terms  of  a  lone- 
handed,  uphill  fight  to  protect  an  Industry 
which  today  ranks  with  Minnesota's  very 
topmost  sources  of  farm  Income. 

What  Is  holding  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  back?  There  was  no  such  hesita- 
tion back  In  the  days  when  John  R.  Mohler, 
until  recently  Its  chief,  went  out  on  his 
campaigns  to  exterminate  foot  and  mouth 
disease  before  It  spread  ruin  through  the 
American  cattle  Industry. 

Nothing  stopped  the  bureau  when  It  faced 
the  disease  crises  of  two  and  three  decades 
ago.  Why  should  It  be  so  slow  today?  New- 
castle disease  Is  known  to  spread  swiftly 
among  poultry  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  now 
America.  There  is  no  remedy  or  cure,  and  no 
efiQcient  preventive  save  complete  quarantine 
and  elimination  of  diseased  fiocks.  Mortality 
from  the  disease  among  turkeys  and  chickens 
ranges  up  to  80  and  100  percent;  And  now 
this  plague  has  broken  out  at  several  places 
In  Mlnnesctr-. 

For  more  than  10  years,  the  existence  In 
California  of  a  virus  ailment  similar  to  New- 
castle disease  has  been  known.  Through  all 
that  time,  the  bureau  has  permitted  the  ship- 
ment out  of  that  State  of  hatchery  eggs 
which  can  transmit  the  malady  that  has 
been  Identified  as  the  Newcastle  disease  It- 
self. Still  no  steps  have  been  taken.  The 
plague  has  spread  to  several  Eastern  States 
to  the  Midwest  and  finally  to  Minnesota. 

Why  does  not  the  Federal  Government  act? 
Maybe  It  Is  afraid  of  political  opposition 
from  California.  Well,  that  State  was  about 
the  last  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  from  Its 
dairy  herds.  It  has  let  Bang's  disease  run 
rife  among  dairy  cattle.  Regardless  of  po- 
litical consequences.  California  should  be 
stopped  from  longer  exposing  the  poultry  In- 
dustry of  this  and  other  States  to  disaster. 
Dr.  B.  A.  Simms.  new  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Is  being  challenged  by 
developments  to  accept  the  tough  assignment 
of  an  all-out  fight  on  Newcastle  disease. 

Meanwhile.  Minnesota  authorities  and 
poultrymcn  are  to  be  commended  for  moving 
vigorously  and  promptly  to  the  defense  of 
the  poultry  Industry  of  this  State. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF  ILLtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  send- 
ing the  following  telegram  to  all  cham- 
l>ers.  of  commerce  in  my  district  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  control  of  prices: 
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With  expiration  of  price  control,  which  con- 
dition will  maintain  for  several  days  and 
with  some  doubt  that  any  price  control  act 
will  be  written  which  will  meet  the  approval 
of  the  President.  It  Is  of  tremendous  Im- 
portance that  the  retail  merchants  lu  the 
Interest  of  their  communities  and  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  Nation  assume  the  great  re- 
sponsibility now  resting  upon  them  to  keep 
retail  prices  at  the  lowest  possible  level  even 
to  the  point  of  making  some  sacrifices  to 
prevent  Inflation  because  of  a  shortage  of 
merchandise.  1  believe  It  would  be  helpful 
and  would  be  appreciated  by  the  general 
public  if  through  your  organization  an  im- 
mediate effort  was  made  by  the  businessmen 
In  an  agreement  to  hold  prices  down  regard- 
less of  former  controls.  Am  sure  such  a  move 
on  the  part  of  bvislnessmen  would  be  most 
welcome  to  the  public  and  would  bring  about 
a  greater  confidence  and  good  will  for  the 
future. 

C.  W.  Vttrsxll. 
Member  of  Congresa. 


Tax  Exemption  of  Annuldet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Employee  Retirement  Administration  of 
the  Municipal  Finance  OflScers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  the  Association  at  its  annual  con- 
ference, held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  June 
13,  1946: 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  have  totally  exempted  from 
taxation  the  pensions  paid  to  so  many  of 
the  60.000,000  employees  of  private  Industry 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  as  survive  to  receive 
pensions:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  continues  to  tax  at  full  rates  the  pen- 
sions paid  to  so  many  of  the  6.000,000  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  our  States,  counties,  munici- 
palities, districts,  and  courts  as  survive  to  re- 
ceive pensions;  and 

Whereas  such  Inconsistent  taxation  con- 
stitutes a  grave,  unwarranted,  and  unjusti- 
fiable discrimination  against  the  public  serv- 
ice and  Its  6,000,000  employees;  and 

Whereas  exemption  from  taxation  of  pen- 
sions of  Government  employees  was  not  In- 
cluded in  the  general  tax  bills  enacted  by 
Congress  during  the  past  2  years;  and 

Whereas  pensions  generally  are  frozen 
while  wages  Increase,  the  pensioners  suffer 
through  decreased  purchasing  power,  and  the 
Federal  Income  tax  cuts  sharply  into  the  non- 
exempt,  reduced,  deferred,  unproductive,  and 
fixed  Income  of  such  pensioners,  which  pen- 
sions in  most  cases  are  their  sole  means  of 
support:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Employee  Retirement  Administration  of  the 
Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  associa- 
tion, in  regular  meeting  assembled  at  its 
annual  conference  now  being  held  in  Rich- 
mond. Va..  this  13th  day  of  June  1946.  re- 
spectfully petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  Federal  Income- 
tax  law  so  that  it  will  provide  that  thera 


shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income,  for  the 
purpose  of  Income-tax  oompuution.  all  an- 
nuity, pension,  or  retirement  Income  up  to 
$1,440  In  any  year.  In  exccaa  of  regularly 
provided  exemptions,  which  any  participant 
or  his  beneficiary,  or  dependent,  shall  receive 
through  a  legally  created  and  established  re- 
tirement, pension,  or  annuity  system,  or 
fund,  or  by  any  combination  thereof:  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  director  of 
this  association  be,  and  hereby  is  directed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
chairman  and  each  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  to  the  chairman  and  each  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  end  that  they  may  initiate  or 
support  proper  legislation  to  carry  into  effect 
the  purposes  and  Intent  of  this  resolution. 


Tkc  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  wiscoNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVHI 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  vote  for  or  against  the  British 
loan.  This  proposal  involves  the  direct 
loan  of  $3,750,000,000.  This  amount  will 
be  raised  by  issuing  more  Government 
bonds,  which  will  be  added  to  the  United 
States  public  debt,  which  on  June  21, 
1946,  stood  at  the  staggering  total  of 
$208,756,307,859. 

While  the  transaction  Is  being  desig- 
nated as  a  "loan,"  it  perhaps  would  be 
more  accurate  to  regard  it  as  a  gift.  Eng- 
land still  owes  the  United  States  $6,415,- 
664.782  from  World  War  I.  and  if  anyone 
thinks  she  can  or  will  pay  back  this  pro- 
posed loan,  they  are  merely  ignoring  her 
past  record  as  a  credit  risk.  I  have  yet  to 
meet  a  responsible  representative  of 
Great  Britain  that  honestly  believes  it 
will  be  possible  to  pay  back  this  loan. 
Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this 
vast  sum  will  also  have  to  be  written  off  as 
a  bad  debt.  In  the  long  run,  the  money 
will  be  extracted  from  the  pocket  l>ooks 
of  the  already  greatly  overburdened  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  claim  that 
this  so-called  loan  is  needed  by  Great 
Britain  to  help  her  over  the  postwar 
reconversion  period,  to  assist  her  na- 
tion's rehabilitation,  and  to  restore  trade. 
I  am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  Is 
claimed  that  we  must  make  this  loan  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possible  spread  of 
communism.  I  am  not  overlooking  the 
fact  that  if  some  of  the  trade  benefits 
claimed  for  this  proposal  were  to  actu- 
ally be  achieved,  it  might  result  in  some 
benefit  for  the  industry  of  this  country. 
However,  a  careful  analysis  of  this  pro- 
posal provides  no  a.ssurance  that  this 
loan  will  produce  any  important  stimulus 
for  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country.  I 
am  certain  that  it  will  add  immeasur- 
ably to  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
already  confronting  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  contribr.te  so  viciously  to  the 
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cause  of  inflation  that  it  may  very  well 
be  the  "straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back." 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  the  elder 
statesmen  of  the  Nation,  Hon.  Jesse 
Jones,  of  Houston,  Tex.;  Hon.  Barnard 
Baruch;  Hon.  Leo  Crowley,  and  former 
President  Hoover  are  in  practical  agree- 
ment that  the  proposed  loan  in  its  pres- 
ent form  should  not  be  approved. 

The   evidence   seems    perfectly    clear 
that  we  should  demand  security  for  any 
loan  that  Is  made.    The  evidence  is  con- 
clusive that  England  has  sufBcient  col- 
lateral to  enable  her  to  adequately  se- 
cure any  loan  that  is  made.    Now  is  the 
time  to  determine  the  future  of  the  island 
bases  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic. 
Now  is  the  time  to  determine  our  rights 
to  the  use  of  air  bases  built  with  Ameri- 
can men.  money,  and  materials  through- 
out the  world.    Now  is  the  time  to  in- 
sist upon  the  settlement  of  the  Palestine 
question  recently  unanimously  agreed  to 
by  a  joint  Anglo-American  commission. 
Now  is  the  time  to  insist  upon  protecting 
the  rights  and  credit  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America.    Common 
sense  demands  that  we  must  call  a  halt 
some  time.    The  Ameiican  taxpayers  are 
now  at  the  breaking  point.    We  cannot 
bankrupt    the    American    people,    even 
though  the  cause  of  attempting  to  rescue 


England  is  a  "holy"  one.  Because  of  the 
hundreds  of  letters  and  petitions  that 
have  come  to  my  desk  in  opposition  to 
this  loan.  I  have  given  the  whole  subject 
long  and  mature  consideration  and  study. 

What  is  the  present  position  of  the 
people  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  now?  How  much  will 
this  proposed  loan  add  to  the  existing 
burden?  I  have  prepared  a  table  that 
clearly  depicts  the  situation.  Treasury 
statistics  show  that  on  June  21  of  this 
year  the  direct  public  debt  of  this  Na- 
tion exceeded  $268,000,000,000.  On  a 
per  capita  basis,  this  staggering*  sum 
represents  an  actual  debt  of  over  $2,000 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Nation.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  the  tables 
herewith  presented  we  do  not  portray 
the  whole  sad  picture.  No  account  is 
taken  of  the  contingent  liabilities  of  the 
Federal  Government — the  guaranteed 
loans  and  insurance  obligations  which 
run  into  several  hundred  billions  of  dol- 
lars. We  do  not  include  the  State, 
county,  municipal,  and  private  debt, 
which,  according  to  latest  available  oflB- 
cial  data,  aggregates  another  $176,- 
000,000,000.  In  preparing  the  table  in- 
cluded herein  we  only  show  the  per  cap- 
ita debt  as  related  to  the  admitted  direct 
pubUc  debt  as  of  Jime  21, 1946. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


What  the  British  loan  will  mean  to  the  Sixth  District  of  Wisconsin 

British   loan, 
$3,750,000,000 
(exclusive  of  tne 
$6,'iO.nO0,000     to 
be     loaned     to 
Britain  to  can  eel 
$25,000,000,000 
due   United 
SUtes  for  lend- 
lea.sc) 

Direct      public 
debt    as    0 
June    21,    1946, 
$268,750,000,000. 
Share  of  United 
States  debt 
owed  by  every 
man,  woman, 
and     child     In 
United   States, 
$2,000 

Resources.     Value 
(asscs-sment)     of 
all  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in 
Sixth  District 

Calumet „ 

food  du  Lac .......... ..................... 

Countp  $kare  of 
Brilifh  loan 

$.528,  540 

1,87a  590 

S60.  550 

2, 286.  C30 

852,900 

Z  415,  21(1 

Counlp  thartoj 

public  debt 

$35.  236,  COO 

124.706,000 

37. 97a  000 

152,442.000 

56.860,000 

161, 014,  COO 

A»»t»»t<i  faluatinn$ 
bv  con  11  ties  • 
$;«),  277,  202 
95,  33.3,  456 

Ozaukee ....... 

32.  657,  288 

Sheboymo 

Washington............. ............ ......... 

118, 175, 122 
49.  292, 365 

Winnebago......... 

125,  112,598 

District  total 

8. 523,  4:0 

1, 172,  670 

1.  219.  140 

87S,760 

/          42.030 

314.430 

310. 3K 

67,350 

66,090 

117,300 

56,940 

36,000 

125.100 

121,380 

136,980 

101.  850 

303.940 

163.560 

32,820 
21.  240 
10,  740 
19.350 
27.930 

568,228.000 

78.178,000 

SI,  276i  000 

58.58i000 

2,802,C00 

2a  962, 000 

21, 29a  COO 

4,490,000 

4,406,000 

7, 82a  000 

3,796,000 

2,400.000 

8, 34a  000 

8, 00%  COO 

9,132,000 

a79aooo 

13, 596, 000 
la  904, 000 

2,188,  COO 
1,416,000 
716,000 
1. 290,  (100 
1,862,  COO 

450  848.031 

Cities 

Oshkosh  

48.  186, 125 

Sbeboynn     . . 

.53,  743, 140 

36^538,880 

1  051  047 

Fond  du  Lac..................................... 

Omro 

Menasha.  .................................. 

17.398.670 
21.  252, 22S 
3,  282, 405 
2,66,1,910 
6,445,350 
2;  723, 330 
1, 563,  770 
4,326,380 
4,403.575 
6,587,060 
3,701,237 
6.048,280 
8,  821,  572 

l,0ia356 
908.601 
28.5.500 
953,975 
838.759 

Neenah 

CixlarburK......... ............................... 

Cbiltoo 

Hartiord 

Kiel 

Brilliun 

Plymouth 

Port  Washineton .... 

Ripon 

Sheboymui  Falls 

Waupun . 

M'..^.    I)..n,l 

viii              ' 

'   .           sport 

Brandon ..................................... 

Cascade 

TMaatrUle 

WlBBMOBOe . 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above 
tabulation  that  the  Sixth  District's  share 
on  a  per  capita  basis  oi  the  direct  public 
debt  as  of  June  21. 1946.  was  $568,228,000. 
If  the  loan  to  Britain  is  accomplished, 
the  district  share  of  the  direct  public 
debt  on  a  per  capita  basis  will  be  in- 
creased by  $8,523,420.  making  the  total 
$576,751,420  as  against  a  total  assessed 


valuation  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  district  of  $450,848,031. 
As  a  further  illustration,  the  per  capita 
share  for  the  city  of  Sheboygan  of  the 
direct  public  debt  on  June  21,  1946,  was 
$81,276,000.  and  if  the  British  loan  is 
made,  a  sum  of  $1,219,140  will  be  added, 
making  a  total  of  $82,495,140  as  against 
a  total  assessed  valuation  for  the  city  of 


Sheboygan  of  $53,743,140:  the  per  capita 
share  of  the  direct  public  debt  for  the 
city  of  Oshkosh  on  June  21,  1946,  was 
$78,178,000,  and  if  the  loan  is  consum- 
mated, this  will  be  increased  by  $1,172,- 
670.  or  total  of  $79,350,670  as  against  a 
total  assessed  valuation  of  $48,186,125: 
the  Fond  du  Lac  share  of  the  direct  public 
debt  was  $58,584,000.  and  if  the  loan  is 
made,  this  will  be  increased  by  $878,760 
for  a  total  of  $59,462,760  of  indebtedness^ 
compared  with  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$36  538.880;  the  city  of  West  Bend's 
share  of  the  public  debt  in  June  was 
$10,9C4000  and  will  be  increased  by 
$163,560  to  a  total  of  $11,067,000  if  the 
loan  is  voted  as  against  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $8,821,572;  the  people  of  the 
village  of  Campbellsport  owed  $2,188,000 
of  the  national  debt  in  June,  and  this 
Indebtedness  will  be  increased  by  the 
British  loan  by  $32,820  or  a  total  of 
$2,220,820  as  against  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $1,010,356. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  demand  adequate 
housing  for  veterans  and  for  civilians. 
The  .proposed  "loan"  to  Britain  would 
provide  250,000  $10,000  'urnished  homes 
for  American  citizens  and  place  an  auto- 
mobile in  the  garage  of  everyone  of  those 
homes.  This  staggering  sum  would  .jro- 
vide  a  500-bed  hospital  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  would  enable 
ur  to  carry  out  the  educational  commit- 
ments of  the  GI  bill  by  providing  suitable 
educational  facilities  to  veterans.  I  can- 
not vote  for  such  an  additional  burden 
on  the  American  people. 


Truman  OPA  Gamble  Blamed  on 
Muddiinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1946 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
being  said  and  will  be  said  relating  to 
the  confusion  resulting  from  President 
Truman's  veto  of  the  OPA  bill. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence,  one  of  America's 
leading  columnists,  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  confusion  squarely  upon 
the  President.  His  article  dealing  with 
this  matter  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  July  1,  1946,  and  the 
same  is  inserted  herewith  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 
Truman  OPA  Gamble  Blamed  on  MtruDLiNC — 

commrntator  declares  president  himself 

Unbalanced.  Economy 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Truman  took  a  long  chance  when 
he  vetoed  the  OPA  bill.  In  effect,  be  placed 
a  bet  that  the  confusion  resulting  from  his 
veto  on  the  eve  of  the  statutory  expiration 
of  OPA  would  arouse  the  country  and  force 
a  majority  In  Congress  to  reverse  itself. 

This  kind  of  gambling  with  the  public  wel- 
fare is  not  the  product  of  objective  reasoning 
or   dispassionate  state&manship.     It  Is   the 


\ 


tragic    consequence    of    muddled    thinking 
which  seeks  to  shift  the  blame  to  others. 

For  actually  It  Is  President  Truman  himself 
who  has  unbalanced  the  postwar  economy 
and  forced  prices  up  above  ceilings  and  thus 
brought  on  a  wave  of  black-market  opera- 
tions and  inflationary  trends. 

CONSEQITENCES   AUIEADT   HERE 

Mr.  Trtunan  now  cries  out  that  failure 
to  pass  another  OPA  bill  will  bring  dire  con- 
sequences. But  some  of  those  consequences 
are  already  here.  The  grant  of  wage  Increases 
In  major  industries  by  White  House  inter- 
vention and  political  expediency  was  the  first 
cause  of  the  congressional  revolt  against 
price  ceilings.  It  was  an  attempt  by  the 
President  and  his  sulxirdlnates  to  squeeze 
out  the  proflts  and  make  Industry  and  busi- 
ness bear  all  the  increased  costs.  This  finally 
provided  an  opposition  strength  in  Congress 
that  brought  on  the  passage  of  the  Taft 
amendment  which  Mr.  Truman  criticizes  so 
clearly  In  his  message. 

It  is  the  President  who  has  blocked  the 
progress  of  reconversion  and  if  there  were  a 
parliamentary  system  in  the  United  States 
such  as  prevails  In  Canada.  Mr.  Truman  would 
be  voted  out  of  office  today  by  a  landslide, 
for  he  has  failed  to  construe  accurately  the 
feeling  of  the  people  and  he  has  abused  the 
veto  power  In  the  Interest  of  political  minor- 
ities from  which  he  apparently  expects  sup- 
port at  the  polls. 

The  President's  veto  message  has  In  it 
many  plausible  statements  but  Mr.  Truman 
presented  only  one  side  of  the  story.  He 
omitted  to  tell  the  American  people  what 
he  and  his  ofUclals  had  done  to  create  the 
high  costs  which  business  and  industry  now 
want  covered  by  increased  prices  Mr.  Tru- 
man alone  is  responsible  for  decisions  in 
labor  disputes  that  have  added  billions  a 
year  to  manufacturing  and  distributing 
costs.  Not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
President's  message  about  the  grasping  poli- 
cies of  the  labor  union  groups  in  the  indus- 
trial communities. 

INCREASED  COSTS   IGNORED 

Instead,  rather  nonchalantly  and  almost 
indifferently,  the  President  refers  to  the  end- 
ing of  major  labor  disputes  as  if  the  In- 
creased costs  resulting  from  his  own  blun- 
dering policies  were  too  trivial  to  speak  of  In 
a  message  discussing  the  economic  structure 
of  the  Nation  at  a  critical  time.  Naturally, 
the  labor-wing  leaders  applauded  the  veto. 
For  the  President,  transferring  the  blame  for 
the  high  cost  to  management,  had  left  the 
unions  ah  alibi  to  help  them  escape  censure. 

The  OPA  died  last  night  and  It  should  not 
be  revived.  Theoretically,  of  course,  a  case 
can  be  made  out  for  rigid  controls  of  both 
wages  and  prices,  but  since  Mr.  Tnunan  has 
a  blind  eye  where  wage  increases  are  con- 
cerned and  since  he  has  Insisted  on  stimu- 
lating the  biggest  wave  of  wage  inflation  the 
Nation  has  ever  known,  the  only  alternative 
is  to  put  the  question  of  prices  up  to  the 
public  and  let  nature  take  its  course.  There 
is  no  other  way  now.  It  is  too  late  to  try  to 
reestablUh  controls  where  one-sided  action 
has  upset  the  national  economy. 

REJECTED  LEADERS'   ADVICE 

Efforts  will  be  made,  of  course,  this  week 
to  continue  rent  control  or  some  other  special 
phases  of  price  control,  but  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  an  orderly  handling  of  prices 
can  be  expected.  Mr.  Truman  was  advised 
by  leaders  of  his  own  party  that  It  was  the 
compromise  OPA  bill  or  nothing,  and  the 
President  chose  stubbornly  to  disregard*  that 
advice  and  take  long  chances.  He  chose  to 
throw  the  Nation  into  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty. He  mistakenly  assumed  the  public 
would  blame  Congress  and  not  the  White 
House.  He  assumed  prices  would  skyrocket. 
They  will  not.  For  buyers  will  strike  when 
prices  get  too  high  to  bear. 


The  economy  will  have  to  balance  itself 
and  it  will  do  so  eventually,  though  a  well- 
ordered  system  of  both  wage  and  price  con- 
trols could  have  been  established  and  thus 
would  have  saved  the  Nation  the  pain  of 
reconversion  that  now  faces  the  public.  But 
since  leadership  vanished  from  the  Wiilt* 
House  Congress  had  to  assert  itself. 

The  abandonment  of  the  OPA  is  really 
more  than  a  repudiation  of  inept  bureauc- 
racy. It  is  a  repudiation  of  Mr.  Truman 
by  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
It  may  mean  that  the  politicians  who  have 
been  advising  the  President  that  this  is  the 
road  to  reelection  will  discover  that  they 
have  actually  blocked  the  road  to  renomina- 
tion.  The  poor  record  which  Mr.  Truman  is 
making  does  not  deserve  a  second  nomi- 
nation. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii  Supported  by  Com< 
mittee  for  Maritime  Unity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE  FROM    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  I  include 
therein  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  for  Maritime  Unity  at  its 
convention  of  May  6-11,  1946,  in  San 
Francisco,  supporting  statehood  for 
Hawaii.    The  resolution  follows: 

The  recent  recommendation  by  a  congres- 
sional subcommittee  that  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  now  meets  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  statehood  opens  the  final  stage  of 
the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  for  full 
citizenship. 

The  committee's  recommendation  appeared 
on  January  24,  1946.  less  than  a  week  after 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  urging 
"that  Congress  promptly  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii  that  the  Territory  be 
admitted  to  statehood  In  our  Union." 

There  are  many  grounds  Justifying  state- 
hood for  Hawaii.  Some  are  statistical  and 
may  be  easily  enumerated : 

Hawaii's  area  is  twice  as  large  as  the  com- 
bined area  of  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island. 

Hawaii's  population  exceeds  that  of  nine 
States— Vermont,  Delaware,  Wyoming,  Ne- 
vada. New  Hampshire,  Idaho,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah. 

Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is 
the  fortieth  city  of  the  United  States  In  size. 

Hawaii's  population  density  exceeds  that  of 
31  States. 

Hawaii's  dollar  volume  of  manufactures, 
including  only  the  mUllng  of  sugarcane  and 
excluding  the  value  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, exceeds  that  of  Vermont,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  Delaware.  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

Hawaii's  employment  in  manufacturing  is 
larger  than  that  of  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana.  Wyoming.  Idaho,  N«w  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Utah,  and  Nevada. 

Hawaii,  in  1940,  had  91.821  children  en- 
rcHled  In  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools — more  than  in  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Delaware,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada. 

Hawaii's  children  averaged  171.8  days  per 
year  in  school — more  than  20  days  above  the 
average  for  all  of  the  United  States  and  half 
again  as  high  as  in  Mississippi. 

Hawaii  in  1939  had  22.699  people  paying 
Federal  Income  taxes,  and  the  total  tax  ex- 


ceeded that  of  13  States,  while  the  tax  per 
capita  of  total  population  exceeded  that  of 
34  States. 

Hawaii's  corporations  In  1939  paid  more 
taxes  than  the  corporations  of  14  States,  in- 
cluding Oregon.  Mississippi,  and  Utah. 

Hawaii's  record  in  the  48  years  since  It 
became  a  territory  Justifiee  granting  of  state- 
hood and  negates  the  claim  of  opponents  of 
statehood. 

Hawaii  Is  not  remote.  Pearl  Harljor  proved 
that  attack  on  Hawaii  meant  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  war.  In  the  air  age 
Hawaii  Is  days  and  weeks  closer  to  Washing- 
ton than  California  was  when  it  achieved 
statehood  in  1850. 

Hawaii  Is  not  small.  No  State  excepting 
Oklahoma  had  a  largr>r  population  when  it 
became  a  State  than  Hawaii  now  has. 

Hawaii  is  not  foreign.  The  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  an  American  melting  pot  of  the  west, 
has  today  a  smaller  percentage  of  forelf^i- 
born  residents  than  have  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire.  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut.  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Mich- 
igan, and  California. 

Hawaii  is  not  different.  Its  language  is 
English,  its  people  thoroughly  American.  it« 
Honolulu  streets  as  typical  of  the  United 
States  as  those  of  Hanford.  Calif.,  or  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 

But  what  of  the  things  Hawaii  is? 

Hawaii  is  vital  to  our  economic  life.  Pro- 
ducing 80  percent  of  the  world's  pineapple 
pack  and  an  enormous  share  of  United  States 
stigar,  it  is  a  vital  link  in  the  American 
economy. 

Hawaii  is  loyal.  No  sabotage  occurred  ia 
Hawaii  during  the  war.  Tticre  was  no  mass 
eviction  of  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  or 
citizenship,  and  without  those  loyal  workers 
of  Japanese  derivation  Hawaii  could  not  have 
become  our  foremost  military  and  naval  base 
in  the  Pacific. 

Hawaii  has  produced  heroes.  No  outfit  in 
the  American  Army  won  more  medals  and 
commendations  than<he  One  Hundredth  In- 
fantry, composed  largely  of  Japanese-Amer- 
icans from  Hawaii,  or  its  sister  unit,  the  Four 
Hundred  and  Forty-second  Combat  Team. 

Hawaii  Is  of  age.  Denied  direct  voting 
representation  In  Congress.  It  has  had  only 
local  self-government,  yet  the  Territorial 
legislature  Is  democratically  elected  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  the  Territory. 
The  political  record  of  Hawaii  in  recent 
years  is  proof  of  its  right  to  statehood. 

Hawaii  Is  progressive.  Democratic  political 
action  has  changed  the  face  of  Hawaii  and 
set  Hawaii  socially  ahead  of  any  mainland 
States  by  extension  of  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation to  agricultural  workers  and  inclusion 
of  agricultural  labor  in  legislation  protect- 
ing the  right  of  unions  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively. 

Hawaii  would  do  credit  as  the  forty-ninth 
State.  Mature  economically  and  politically, 
democratic,  thoroughly  American.  Hawaii  has 
earned  the  full  privileges  and  l>enefits  of 
statehood,  by  its  splendid  compliance  with 
the  obligations  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  open  is  doers  and  to  extend  to 
Hawaii  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
President  and  a  congressional  committee  have 
fouiid  that  Hawaii's  people  are  due. 

This  national  convention  of  maritime 
unions  goes  on  record  to: 

1.  Support  congressional  bills  for  state- 
hood for  Hawaii.  Each  union  should  request 
a  specific  commitment  from  its  Senators  and 
Representatives  that  they  will  support  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  and  will  speed  a  vote  on 
statehood  legislation. 

2.  Enlist  the  support  of  CIO,  AFL,  and  rsll- 
road  brotherhoods,  imions.  and  on  nonlabor 
organizations  in  the  campaign  for  immediate 
statehood  for  Hawaii. 

Submitted  by  ILWU. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Busiaeti  Goes  On  as  Usual  in  Salisbury 
After  OPA  Dies 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or  MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  Julu.2,  1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Marjland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  therein  a  news 
item  from  the  Salisbury  Times,  Salis- 
bury. Md. 

Our  people  on  the  Eastern  Shore  are 
dehghtcd  that  the  OPA  is  dead,  and  that 
Chester  Bowles  who  will  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  the  great  American  dictator,  has 
been  relegated  to  private  life  where  we 
trust  he  will  remain  the  rest  of  his 
natural  hfe. 

The  news  item  follows: 

BX7SINESS  Goes  On  as  Usual  in  Salisbubt 
Arret  OPA  Dies 
It  was  business  as  usual  In  Salisbury  today 
and,  unless  a  shopper  had  read  the  news- 
papers or  listened  to  the  radio  over  the  week 
end  he  would  never  know  that  the  OPA  was 
dead. 

One  confusing  point  remained,  that  of 
sugar  which  was  controlled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  through  the  OPA.  With 
the  probability  that  controls  on  that  may 
be  continued  the  American  Stores  here 
halted  the  sale  of  sugar  untU  the  question 
was  clarified. 

Grocery  and  meat  stores  are  maintaining 
present  prices  but  expect  changes  to  come  In 
dairy  products  such  as  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  and  in  meats. 

Joshua  H.  Richardson,  of  Wicomico  Meat 
and  Grocery,  said  that  tailk.  butter,  cheese, 
and  meat  increases  would  have  to  come  be- 
cause the  present  prices  have  been  held 
down  through  subsidies  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducers. With  the  end  of  OPA  these  subsidies 
are  also  at  an  end  and.  Instead  of  making 
Indirect  payment  through  taxes,  the  pay- 
ment Is  direct  with  the  purchase  of  those 
commodities. 

••Everything  on  our  shelves  la  staying  at 
Its  present  price."  he  said.  "We  have  no 
meat.  When  we  get  It  at  the  new  price  we 
win  Just  add  the  additional  cost  In.  We 
are  not  planning  any  changes  In  our  mark- 
up- 
Charles  Bloodaworth,  American  Stores 
manager,  said  that  except  for  the  freezing 
of  sugar  sales  in  his  store  no  one  would 
know  that  OPA  was  at  an  end.  He  said  that 
no  Immediate  change  In  prices  was  planned. 
The  end  of  OPA  made  no  change  In  the 
coat  of  construction  here.  Fred  P.  Adkins. 
president  of  B.  S.  Adkins  Co.,  said  that  there 
^n»  no  change  in  policy  of  that  firm  and 
that  present  prices  will  be  adhered  to. 

Graham  Gun  by.  of  L.  W.  Gunby  Co.,  said 
that  no  price  changes  are  being  made.  "If 
they  will  Just  let  the  factories  go  to  work 
Ounby's  prices  will  proljably  be  lower,"  he 
said. 

There  was  no  Immediate  effect  In  the  end 
of  rent  control  although,  for  most  landlords, 
a  new  rent  period  begins  today. 

George  Chandler,  of  Larmar  Corp.,  said. 
•^e  have  had  some  rents  which  have  been 
out  of  line  and  should  be  raised  but  we  are 
not  going  to  do  anything  now.  Although 
It  was  almost  definite  that  a  15-percent  In- 
creaae  In  renU  would  be  granted  by  the  OPA 
w»  art  not  taking  It  at  this  time.  Everyone 
••ems  inclined  to  Uke  a  conservative  view 
•nd  I  hope  everyone  will  go  along  and  be 
rea»onable  without  the  OPA." 


8.  Denmead  Kolb.  local  realtor,  said  that 
he  did  not  contemplate  any  action  on  prop- 
erties which  he  bandies. 

WELCOME  OPA'S'END 

Restaurant  operators  agreed  that  no  price 
changes  were  in  sight  and  welcomed  the  end 
of  the  OPA  as  removing  the  black  market 
which  added  to  their  costs. 

John  W.  West  said  that  if  any  business- 
man should  favor  OPA  he  should  because 
his  daughter.  Margaret  Louise  West,  is  a 
secretary  in  the  office  of  Paul  Porter  and 
was  secretary  in  Chester  Bowles  office  "She 
was  home  last  week,"  he  said,  "and  I  told 
her  then  I  hoped  she  would  lose  her  Job." 

The  OPA  was  a  wartime  ne.essity,  he 
said,  but  now  It  will  be  "a  great  saving  to 
every  man  to  be  rid  of  it.  It  will  keep  the 
black  market  away  from  us." 

James  H.  English,  Jr.,  at  English  Grill, 
said  that  present  prices  would  be  maintained. 
The  only  change,  he  said,  may  be  in  the 
return  of  some  items  to  the  menu.  Under 
price  control  some  items  had  been  dropped 
because  of  cost.  They  may  be  returned  with 
a  price  which  will  give  a  reasonable  mark- 
up. English  said  that  he  hoped  common 
sense  would  demonstrate  that  the  need  for 
OPA  had  ended. 

Richard  T.  Pillsbury.  manager  of  the  Wi- 
comico Hotel,  said  that  no  changes  were  be- 
ing made  In  menu  or  room  prices.  Any 
changes  made  necessary  In  the  future,  he 
said,  would  be  reasonable  and  based  to  meet 
competition. 

Boyd  Brittingham.  automobile  dealer,  said 
that  the  end  of  OPA  had  not  affected  his 
price  schedules  as  to  new  cars,  used  cars, 
accessories  or  services.  "It's  business  as  usual 
and  prices  as  usual,"  he  said.  "It's  time  for 
the  country  to  use  a  little  horse  sense  and 
get  back  to  work." 

Salisbury's  leading  department  stores  were 
not  contemplating  any  price  change.  Arthur 
Ahrens,  manager  of  Schleisner,  said  that  pric- 
ing charts  would  be  followed  as  usual  in  es- 
tablishing selling  prices.  William  Powell,  of 
R.  E.  Powell  and  Co..  said  that  no  change  was 
being  made  In  merchandise  they  had.  Owen 
Davis,  of  Benjamins,  said  that  no  mark-ups 
were  being  made. 

All  were  awaiting  word  from  various  sup- 
pliers as  to  how  the  suppliers  were  holding  to 
price  lloes. 
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Inflammable  Play  Suits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  JEXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
flammable cowboy  suits  worn  by  httle 
children  have  caused  death  and  Injury 
in  the  Passaic,  N.  J.,  area,  and  again  there 
Is  asked  the  question  why  the  Congress 
permits  the  shipment  In  Interstate  com- 
merce of  such  dangerous  fabrics. 

When  several  tragedies  occurred  last 
year,  bills  were  introduced  and  hearings 
were  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  was  reported  that  action 
failed  because  spokesmen  for  several  in- 
dustrial and  research  groups  could  not 
agree  on  a  formula  to  determine  in- 
flammability. 

I  believe  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  will  be  able  to  present  a  work-  • 
able  formula,  and  most  cerUioly  we  can- 


not  afford  to  delay  further  congressional 
action  to  stop  tra£Bc  in  quick-burning 
suits  that  so  soon  develop  into  human 
bonfires.  Christmas  is  not  so  far  away, 
and  the  innocent  young  Lone  Rangers 
and  Gene  Autrys  of  America  have  a  right 
to  see  this  nefarious  business  stopped 
right  at  the  source. 

Last  week  the  Eastern  Association  of 
Fire  Chiefs,  meeting  in  New  York,  heard 
the  report  that  the  United  States  is  the 
No.  1  firetrap  of  the  world.  It  might 
be  well  for  the  Congress,  while  ruling  out 
inflammable-textile  fabrics,  to  probe  also 
the  fire  threat  poised  by  dangerous  toys 
and  other  articles. 

The  Passaic  (N.  J.  >  Herald-News  pleads 
for  action  in  the  following  editorial  of 
recent  date: 

so    THAT    rr    CANT    HAPPEN    AGAIN 

Two  little  boys  died,  four  others  were  hor- 
ribly burned  while  at  play  In  Passaic  and 
Wallington  within  the  last  3  years. 

Investigation  by  the  Herald-News  this 
month  showed  that  the  six  accidents  had 
a  common  cause — the  highly  flammable  char- 
acter of  the  play  suits  worn  by  the  Uttle 
victims. 

Publication  of  the  findings  stopped  Passaic 
retail  sale  of  these  shaggy,  Gene  Autry 
chaps,  which  ignite  so  swiftly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  flame.  The  Passaic  manufacturers 
discontinued  production  of  that  particular 
garment  before  the  cause  of  the  fatalities 
was  publicized  and  replaced  it  with  a  gar- 
ment of  safer  materials.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
these  bonfire  tragedies  will  happen  again  In 
this  vicinity  but  they  could  happen  else- 
where. 

Representative  Johnson  of  California  has 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
bill,  H.  R.  5445,  which  would  "prohibit  the 
transportation  of  certain  Infiammable  textile 
fabrics  in  Interstate  commerce." 

The  bill  defines  "inflammable  textile  fab- 
ric" as  any  wearing  apparel  of  combustible 
fibers  which  has  a  nap  or  pile  which  wlU  burn 
at  a  rate  above  1  inch  a  second  under  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  tests.  It  pro- 
vides penalties  for  violation  of  the  act  and 
authorizes  Federal  district  attorneys  to  ask 
the  United  States  courts  for  Injunctions  re- 
straining such  commerce. 

The  Johnson  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  -Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  which— because  of  the  congres- 
sional log  Jam— it  may  be  pigeon-holed  for 
the  year. 

Representative  Borxn,  of  Oklahoma,  has  a 
similar  bill  ready  for  presentation. 

Although  merchants  in  the  vicinity  of  Pas- 
saic removed  these  quick-burning  suits  from 
their  shelves  as  soon  as  they  read  the  results 
of  this  newspaper's  Investigation,  all  ever 
the  country  there  may  be  storekeepers  stock- 
ing such  lethal  garments  and  little  boys 
begging  mothers  to  buy  them  cowboy  suits. 
Surely  Congress  can  spare  an  hour— It  should 
take  no  more— to  expedite  a  simple  piece  of 
legislation  which  requires  no  debate. 


Political  Action 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from' 


the  Bristol   (Pa.)   Courier  of  June  28, 
1946: 

PtHJnCAL  AcnoM 

"Politics"  has  been  so  abused  and  ridiculed 
;hat  many  otherwise  patriotic  citisens  feel 
that  this  most  important  of  all  functions  of 
citizenship  Is  somehow  dishonorable. 

Politics  is  many  things  to  many  people,  but 
at  bottom  it  continues  to  be  what  the  dic- 
tionary says :  "The  science  and  art  of  govern- 
ment." 

In  a  government  which,  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  rests  In  the  hands  of  the  elec- 
torate, everybody  is  in  politics,  and  politics 
Is  what  all  the  people  make  it. 

For  most  of  our  national  life,  ours  has  been 
two-party  government.  These  have  not  al- 
ways been  the  same  two  parties,  and  also 
there  have  nearly  always  been  several  lesser 
parties  with  a  following  too  small  to  have 
any  bearing  on  the  elections. 

There  are  arguments  for  and  against  the 
two-party  system,  as  contrasted  with  the 
multi-party  system  in  many  foreign  lands. 
But  one  of  the  most  Important  advantages  of 
our  method  is  that  it  tends  to  emphasize  the 
party  rather  than  the  Individual  leader.  This 
Is  wholesome;  it  twings  up  another  phase  of 
the  old  truth  that  rule  by  law  is  freedom — 
rule  by  man  is  tyranny. 

The  principles  for  which  a  political  party 
stands,  and  the  program  and  pclicies  which 
it  promises  in  a  given  campaign ,  are  the 
products  of  many  minds  as  well  as  of  long 
evolution. 

If  liberty  Is  really  worth  while — and  many 
others  besides  Patrick  Henry  have  believed 
it  more  valuable  than  life  itself — mankind 
needs  always  to  beware  of  putting  too  much 
power  in  an  Individual.  One  of  the  most 
Important  points  in  the  American  plan  of 
government  is  the  careful  system  of  checks 
and  balances  by  which  the  authority  of  the 
President  Is  restricted. 

How  does  a  party  function?  There  was  a 
time  when  every  voter  had  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  processes  but  in  recent  years 
a  mystery  has  grown  up  about  this  subject, 
largely  because  many  men  and  women  made 
no  effort  to  enlighten  themselves. 

The  Republican  Party  organization  in 
Pennsylvania  is  a  party  government  created 
by  election.  Every  registered  Republican  is 
entitled  to  help  start  the  process.  The  local 
committeemen  are  elected  at  the  primaries. 
Each  higher  level  is  elected  in  turn. 

This  method,  properly  enough  for  the  Re- 
publican Party,  is  the  plan  of  representative 
Republican  government.  The  real  authority 
Is  in  the  hands  of  the  registered  Republican 
voters,  and  they  delegate  it  by  their  ma- 
jorities. 

By  this  process  the  various  Republican 
committees  are  choeen,  local,  county,  and 
State.  Each  committee  names  its  chairman. 
The  State  committee  ccnsists  o*  delegates 
named  on  the  basis  of  senatorial  districts. 
This  State  committer  is  the  highest  Repub- 
lican authority  in  the  Commonwealth.  It 
has  such  duties  as  selection  of  a  State  chair, 
man,  who  Is  the  chief  executive  of  the  party; 
creation  of  the  machinery  for  financing  cam- 
paigns, adopting  the  party  platform,  etc. 

Only  those  who  are  Ignorant  of  the  facts, 
or  willfully  chose  to  disregard  them,  assume 
that  the  party  organization  is  a  sort  of  rub- 
ber stamp  for  mysteriou^  background  figures, 
often  unidentified,  who  make  the  real  deci- 
sions In  smoke-filled  rooms. 

On  the  contrary,  the  State  committee,  rep- 
resenting every  section  of  Penns}  Ivanla,  Is 
the  active  and  authoritative  agent  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  membership. 

There  has  been,  for  example,  some  misrep- 
resentation concerning  the  selection  of  the 
official  Republican  ticket  for  the  recent  nomi- 
nations. These  were  chosen  as  a  restilt  of  a 
aeries  of  conferences  held  by  Governor  Mar- 
tin and  other  high  State  officials  and  party 
leaders. 


But  the  Jury  was  the  State  committee. 
Various  suggested  names  wer  ruled  out  when 
polls  of  the  State  committee  showed  opposi- 
tion to  them.  The  result  of  the  conferences 
was  the  finding  of  a  slate  completely  satis- 
factory to  the  State  committee.  Its  endorse- 
ment was  unanimous,  and  this  verdict  was 
backed  up  by  65  out  of  67  county  chairmen. 

Groups  such  as  the  PAC  are  lond  of  arguing 
that  this  type  of  procedure  Is  undemo- 
cratic. Doubtless  a  great  many  persons  are 
led  to  believe,  through  the  so-called  educa- 
tion of  the  PAC  In  the  field  of  political  ac- 
tion, that  they  are  left  cut  In  the  cold  and 
forced  to  accept  decisions  about  candidates 
which  they  had  no  part  In  making. 

The  fact  Is  that  If  any  registered  Repub- 
lican In  the  State  did  not  have  a  share  in 
the  selection  and  nomination  of  candidates 
In  the  spring  primaries  it  was  his  own  fault — 
not  that  of  the  system,  nor  of  any  Individual 
or  group  of  them. 

The  PAC  itself  has  a  wholly  different  back- 
ground in  politics.  The  names  of  the  candi- 
dates it  must  back  are  picked  for  it  by  remote 
control — in  New  York  or  Washington,  usu- 
ally; In  the  spring  primaries,  from  the  CIO 
meetings  In  Atlantic  City. 

The  Democratic  elector  does  not  have  a 
word  to  say  about  whom  the  PAC  supports 
or  oppoaes.  He  is  not  consulted  about  the 
officers  and  press  agents  of  the  PAC,  nor  are 
these  chosen  through  democratic  processes, 
despite  the  name  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Similarly,  the  CIO  employee  who  Is  forced 
to  contribute  to  the  PAC's  campaign  funds 
and  who  Is  bullied  into  voting  for  the  PAC's 
list  of  candidates,  has  no  voice  In  determin- 
ing who  those  candidates  will  be.  nor  who 
will  head  the  PAC,  who  will  determine  Its 
political  strategy,  and  what  Its  methods  shall 
be. 

The  PAC,  for  all  Its  talk  of  being  non- 
political.  Is  simply  a  new  version  of  an  old 
evil  which  has  haunted  the  Democratic  Party 
since  Its  earliest  days. 

Unlike  the  Republican  Party  In  many 
phas^  of  its  set-up,  it  is  unlike  it  also  in  that 
it  has  larely  been  self-governing — although 
that  is  a  fixed  principle  of  Republican  or- 
ganization. 

Again  and  again  the  Democratic  Party  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  outside  groups  over 
which  the  electorate  had  no  authority.  Fre- 
quently these  have  been  social  clubs — 
Tammany  Hall  is  the  best-known  example. 
Tammany  Hall  was  seized  upon  by  Aaron 
Burr  during  his  bid  to  buy  the  Presidency 
with  corrupt  political  practices;  and  it  has 
never  forgotten  some  of  the  Burr  lessons  In 
tricky  politics. 

PAC  has  driven  a  wedge  Into  the  high. com- 
mand of  the  Democratic  Party  and  forced 
upon  it  a  socialistic  program  against  which 
the  rank  and  file  of  Democratic  voters  have 
revolted — and  which  would  make  the  party's 
founder.  Thomas  Jefferson,  roll  over  In  his 
grave. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  J.  A.  Krof  Favors 
Statehood  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

OELECATC  FXOU   HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  there- 
in the  report  of  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior J.  A.  Krug  on  legislation  enabling 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  become  a 


State.  The  report,  which  was  addressed 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Chair- 
man Hugh  Pktixson  of  the  Rouse  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  is  as  follows: 

You  have  asked  for  the  views  of  this  De- 
partment on  the  question  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Congress  now  enact  legislation  enabling  the 
Territory  to  become  a  State. 

On  December  22.  IMS.  this  Drpartmeet 
publicly  endorsed  statehood  for  Hawaii,  fcr 
the  reason  that  the  Hawallans  have  for  46 
years  had  a  political  sUti^s  which  in  fact 
has  been  provisional  statehood.  Thfy  hsve 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  electing  a  Delegate 
to  Congress,  members  of  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature and  other  local  officials  Through  their 
elected  representatives,  they  have  enacted 
progressive  sorial  and  economic  iegl!=lntlon 
CMnparing  most  favorably  with  that  of  main- 
land States.  Although  the  population  of 
Hawaii  is  highly  cosmcpoljtan.  with  a  blend- 
ing of  many  races,  there  is  no  r.nce  problem, 
as  such.  In  the  Territory.  The  fact  that 
Hawan  Imports  from  the  continental  United 
States  must  of  its  consumer  goods  and  ex- 
ports to  it  most  of  the  products  of  the  two 
major  industries,  sugar  and  pineapple,  and 
the  ck«e  social  ties  between  Hawaii  and  the 
mainland,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  In  Hawal«  in  favor  of 
statehood.  At  a  plebiscite  In  IMO.  the  vote 
was  two  to  one  in  favor  of  admission  to  the 
Union:  there  is  a  little  doubt  that  the  odds 
would  be  more  heavily  weighted  if  a  similar 
poll  were  to  be  taken  ikjw.  Mainland  senti- 
ment, too.  as  demonstrated  in  a  recent  Gallup 
poll,  favors  admission  in  proportions  of  more 
than  three  to  one. 

For  a  comprehetulve  and  convincing  dem- 
onstration of  the  Territory's  present  ability 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  statehood. 
I  refer  ycu  to  the  splendid  record  compiled 
by  the  subcommittee  of  your  committee 
which  held  hearings  on  statehood  In  the  Ter- 
ritory during  January  1946.  Every  posilble 
aspect  of  Territorial  life  was  examined  and 
considered  by  the  subcommittee.  Hearings 
were  held  on  the  principal  islands  and  op- 
portunities were  afforded  all  Interested  per- 
sons, in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  statehood,  to 
be  heard.  On  the  basis  of  the  hearings  and 
exhibits,  your  subcommittee's  report  found 
that  despite  the  many  racial  groups,  such 
evidence  of  bloc  voting  as  exists  indicates 
that  the  practice  has  not  assumed  and  is  not 
likely  to  assume  serious  proportions;  that  the 
Hawailans  are  very  polltirally  conscious,  85.03 
percent  of  the  registered  voters  having  voted 
in  the  1M4  election;  that  the  total  of  internal 
revenue  collections  of  the  Territory  during 
1944  and  1945  exceeded  that  of  several  States: 
that  the  commerce  of  Hawaii  with  the  main- 
land exceeds  that  between  the  mainland  and 
all  but  a  few  foreign  countries;  and  that 
Illiteracy  among  native-born  citizens  Is  al- 
most nonexistent  Your  subcommittee  con- 
cluded that  the  mixed  racial  complexion  of 
Hawaii  should  not  be  considered  an  obstacle 
to  statehood;  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  have 
shown  themselves  capable  of  self-government; 
that  though  there  Is  economic  dominance  by 
the  Big  Five  of  a  great  portion  of  Hawaii's 
economy,  it  has  not  prevented  establishment 
of  many  varied  btuinessea  nor  the  passage  of 
progressive  labor,  educational,  and  social  Icfia- 
latlon:  and  that  a  majority  of  the  people  In 
the  Territory  are  in  favor  of  Immediate  state- 
hood and  that  no  organized  oppoeitlon  ap- 
peared. It  was  recommended  that  your  com- 
mittee give  immediate  consideration  to  legis- 
lation to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood. 

In  this  conclusion  I  heartily  concur.  The 
period  of  apprenticeship  served  by  the  people 
of  Hawaii  should  now  be  lirought  to  a  close 
and  on  the  oasis  of  the  amply  demonstrated 
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readiness  of  Hawaii  (or  statehood,  the  Con- 
gress should  fulflll  Its  early  and  reiterated 
pledges  to  admit  the  Territory  to  the  Union 
when  It  was  qualified. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Kbuo, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


American     Small     Businessmen     Strike 
Afainst  America's  Public  Enemy  No.  1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  any  man  possessed  with 
reasonable  intelligence  who  is  observing 
the  political  efifort  that  is  being  expressed 
In  various  sections  of  the  country  readily 
observes  the  extraordinary  activity  of 
the  Political  Action  Committee  of  the 
CIO.  It  is  moving  with  force  in  every 
State  In  the  Union.  In  each  separate 
State  it  may  have  a  different  approach. 
Nevertheless  their  methods  are  readily 
discovered.  Candidates  sponsored  by 
this  organization  are  the  beneficiary  of 
campaign  funds  rivaling  anything  of  the 
old  days  when  we  used  to  hear  about 
sponsored  candidates  by  large  monopo- 
listic business  enterprises. 

If  in  this  new  day.  so  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  day  of  the  common  man. 
we  have  changed  the  system,  we  have 
certainly  not  changed  the  practice. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
herewith  a  statement  from  the  Confer- 
ence of  American  Small  Business  Organ- 
izations, the  address  of  which  is  the 
Board  of  Trade  Building.  Chicago,  111., 
the  subject  of  which  is  entitled  •'Ameri- 
can Small  Businessmen  Strike  Against 
America's  Public  Enemy  No.  1": 

AunucAN  Small  Businessmen  Strike  Against 
AunucA  s  Public  Enemy  No.  1 

Wake  up  America!  A  cash  price  has  been 
placed  on  our  Congress. 

The  Red  hyphenates:  "There  can  be  no 
divided  allegiance  here.  Any  man  who  says 
he  Is  an  American,  but  something  else  also. 
Isn't  an  American  at  all.  We  have  room  for 
but  one  flag,  and  this  excludes  the  Red  flag, 
which  symbolizes  all  wars  against  liberty  and 
civilization.  Just  as  much  as  It  excludes  any 
foreign  flag  of  a  nation  to  which  we  are 
hostile."     (Theodore  Roosevelt.) 

This  advertisement  Is  directed  to  Ameri- 
cans of  every  shade  of  political  belief,  every 
religious  faith,  every  racial  origin,  every  man 
and  woman  who  believes  In  the  sanctity  of 
our  Constitution  and  BUI  of  Rights. 

Expression  of  differences  in  politics,  re- 
ligion, race  are  our  privilege,  our  heritage: 
they  are  a  part  of  our  American  way  of  life* 
but  sabotage  of  our  Republic  Is  not.  This 
American  way  of  life  is  now  in  danger  from 
an  enemy  within.  We  designate  this  enemy 
America's  public  enemy  No.  1  because  the 
avowed  purpose  of  this  enemy  is  to  tear  down 
our  time-tested,  and,  to  us,  our  sacred  form 
of  government,  and  substitute  for  it  the  Com- 
munist philosophy  of  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship. 

The  Political  Action  Committee  of  the  CIO 
brands  Itself  when  it  brazenly  announces, 
through  the  public  press,  a  drive  to  collect 


$6,000,000  by  assessing  Its  members  *1  per 
head  for  a  campaign  fund  to  elect  Its  stooges* 
to  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and  State  legislatures  In  the 
1946  election. 

This  is  the  cash  price  the  Communist- 
controlled  PAC  Is  willing  to  pay  to  dominate 
our  Government. 

This  Is  a  challenge  to  the  American  people. 

If  the  Communists  can  raise  six  millions, 
the  American  people  can,  and  we  believe  they 
will,  raise  10  times  that  amount,  overnight, 
to  defeat  these  stooges. 

WHAT    IS    COMMUNISM?, 

The  following  statement  was  presented  and 
appears  on  page  A1088  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
Congressional  Record: 

"Communism  Is  not  only  a  creed.  It  Is  a 
plan  of  campaign. 

"A  Communist  Is  not  only  the  holder  of 
certain  opinions;  he  is  the  pledged  adept  of 
a  well-thought-out  means  of  endorsing  them. 
The  anatomy  of  discontent  and  revolu- 
tion has  been  studied  In  every  phase  and 
aspect,  and  a  veritable  drill  book  prepared 
In  a  scientific  spirit  for  subverting  all  exist- 
ing institutions.  The  method  of  enforcement 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Communist  faith 
as  the  doctrine  itself.  At  first  the  time-hon- 
ored principles  of  liberalism  and  democracy 
are  Involved  to  shelter  the  Infant  organism. 
Free  speech,  the  right  of  public  meeting, 
every  form  of  lawful  political  agitation,  and 
constitutional  right  are  paraded  and  as- 
serted. Alliance  is  sought  with  every  popular' 
movement  toward  the  left. 

"No  faith  need  be,  indeed  may  be,  kept 
with  non-Communists.  Every  act  of  good 
will,  of  tolerance,  of  conciliation,  of  mercy, 
of  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  governments 
or  statesmen  Is  to  be  utilized  for  their  ruin. 
Then  when  the  time  is  ripe  and  the  moment 
opportune,  every  form  of  lethal  violence  from 
mob  revolt  to  private  assassination  must  be 
used  without  stint  or  compunction.  The 
citadel  will  be  stormed  under  the  banners 
of  iiljerty  and  democracy;  and  once  the  ap- 
paratus of  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
brotherhood,  all  opposition,  all  contrary 
opinions  n.ust  be  extinguished   by  death. 

"Democracy  Is  but  a  tool  to  be  used  and 
afterward  broken;  liberty  but  a  sentimental 
folly  unworthy  of  the  loglcl..n.  The  absolute 
rule  of  a  self-chosen  priesthood  according  to 
the  dogmab  iw  has  learned  by  rote  is  to  be 
Imposed  upon  mankind  without  mitigation 
progressively  forevei.  AH  this,  set  out  In 
prosy  textbooks,  written  also  In  blood  In 
the  history  of  several  powerful  nations.  Is 
the  Communist's  faith  and  purpose.  To  be 
forewarned  should  be  to  be  forearmed." 

THIS  cant  happen  HERE? 

Don't  be  too  sure.  It  is  going  to  depend 
entirely  upon  you— the  real  red-blooded 
America  1  reader  of  this  statement.  Com- 
munism has  made  tremendous  headway  In 
this  country  by: 

(a)  Infiltration  and  taking  over  control  of 
labor  unions  (as  It  has  the  CIO) ,  and  patriotic 
social,  political,  reform,  civic  organizations, 
and  any  others  possible,  to  become  "fronts";' 

(b)  Infiltration  of  Government  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  with  alien-minded  philos- 
ophers and  economists  (see  reports  of  the 
congressional  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities): 

(c)  Electing  Communist  stooges  to  cur  Na- 
tional and  State  legislatures; 

(d)  Passing  legislation  to  regiment  free 
enterprise  Into  the  Communist  system  of 
controlled  economy. 

The  CIO-PAC  Is  now  propagandizing  and 
promoting  the  passage  of  bUls  to  perpetuate 
Government  control  of  Jobs  (U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service),  Government  control  of  wages 
(U.  S.  Employment  Service  and  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization),  Government  control  of 
prices  (OPA),  Government  control  of  profits 


(OPA).  Government  control  of  raw  materials 
(Civilian  Production  Administration),  Gov-    ^ 
ernment    control    of    production     (Civilian 
Production  Administration) . 

These  bills  now  before  Congress  are  the 
entering  wedge  for  totalitarianism.  This  Is 
"planned  economy" — planned  from  the 
allocation  of  raw  materials  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  And  "balanced  production"  Is 
the  brain  trusters'  term  for  Government  mo- 
nopoly, which  win  tell  us  how  much  shall  be 
produced,  by  whom,  and  at  what  price.  By 
any  standard  it  Is  economic  dictatorship; 
pure  and  simple  state  socialism. 

This  plan  is  being  put  into  effect  insid- 
iously now,  day  by  day.  by  sugar-coated, 
sweet-sounding  social  legislation,  each  piece 
fitting  Into  a  perfect  pattern  of  a  Communist 
system  of  planned  economy  under  which  free, 
competitive  enterprise  cannot,  and  Is  not 
intended  to,  survive. 

WHY  A  POLmCAL  ACTION  COMMrTTEE  FOR  LABOR? 

American  labor  does  not  need  a  Political 
Action  Committee  any  more  than  does  the 
farmer,  the  professional  man,  or  the  busi- 
nessman. Neither  the  farm  group,  the  pro- 
fessional group,  nor  the  business  group,  as 
such,  would  tolerate  alien-minded,  self- 
appointed  leaders  to  use  them  or  their  great 
Influence  to  destroy  their  own  liberties  and 
the  liberties  of  all  our  people. 

WE   DON  T   EELIE\E   LABOR   WANTS   A   PAC 

We  don't  believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  CIO  want  it.  We  challenge  the  PAC  to 
prove  that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  CIO 
membership  Joined  the  union  willingly.  The 
majority  joined  because  the  closed  stiop  and 
maintenance  of  union  membership  com- 
pelled them  to  Join  before  they  could  get  and 
hold  a  Job. 

Any  group  which  is  organized  to  spread  dis- 
unity, riots,  rule-or-ruln  anarchy,  should  be 
ostracized.  Those  alien  philosophers  should 
be  put  aboard  ^  ship  and  headed  for  their, 
Utopia,  with  a  one-way  passage,  | 

WAKE  UP  AMERICA  I 

A  campaign  fund  of  $6,000,000  to  elect  ' 
Communist  stooges  to  the  Congress  and  the 
legislatures  is  now  under  way.  This  sum. 
divided  equally  among  the  432  congressional 
districts  (plus  3  Congressmen  at  Large), 
would  amount  to  about  $14,000  to  be  spent 
by  CIO-PAC  to  elect  each  stooge  Congress- 
man. 

This  's  the  cash  price  the  PAC  has  placed 
on  our  Congress ! 

This  treacherous  act  makes  real  American 
blood  boil  and  it's  high  time  someone  dared 
to  call  it  public  enemy  No.  I,  and  called  upon 
the  American  people  to  make  war  on  it — tc 
destroy  it. 

Fellow  Americans  this  Is  a  challenge  tc^ 
you. 

Don't  let  this  happen  here!  Don't  let  the 
last  remaining  citadel  of  freedom  disappear 
from  this  earth.  Be  as  partisan  or  non- 
partisan as  you  please,  but  be  an  American 
first. 

WHAT   CAN    TOD    DO? 

You  can  help  elect  antl-PAC-Communist 
candidates  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  your  St^te 
legislature— men  who  you  believe  will  live 
up  to  their  oath  of  ofDce  to  uphold  and  pro- 
tect the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
You  know  the  Communists  won't.  This  it 
your  Job. 

You  can  also  get  behind  and  support  the 
efforts  of  American  small  business  to  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  that  free-enterprise 
syitem  on  which  our  revered  form  of  gov- 
ernment Is  based,  and  that  traditional  pri- 
vate laltlative  and  driving  power  inherited 
from  their  forefathers,  which  has  made  this 
the  greatest  Nation  on  earth,  and  has  given 
all  the  people  of  this  country  the  highest 
eundard  of  living  on  this  earth  for  170  years 


Seven  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  owners  of  the  three  million  one 
hundred  thousand  small  business  concerns 
in  this  country  constitute  the  backbone 
(92  percent)  of  our  entire  economy. 

They  employ  65  percent  of  aU  Industrial 
wage  earners. 

They  produce  45  percent  of  our  entire 
industrial  output. 

Collectively  they  are  the  biggest  taxpayers 
In  every  community.  In  every  county.  In 
every  State,  and  in  the  Nation. 

Collectively  they  are  the  biggest  asset  In 
America. 

America  can't  remain  free  without  them. 

The  American  people  can  break  the  PAC 
Stranglehold  by: 

1.  Abolishing  the  closed  shop,  check-off, 
and  malntenance-of-unlon  membership.  No 
law  on  the  statute  books  of  this  country  is 
more  un-American  than  this  provision  of 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  It  is  In- 
tolerable to  compel  any  American  citizen 
to  pay  tribute  to  any  group  for  the  privilege 
of  getting  and  holding  a  Job  to  support  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  his  children. 

2.  Abolishing  Jurisdictional  and  sympathy 
strikes  in  Nation-wide  Industries.  The  CIO 
was  built  on  membership  by  industries.  Un- 
der this  plan  of  union  organization  a  strike 
in  one  plant  permits  the  national  officers  to 
call  strikes  in  every  other  unionised  plant 
In  the  particular  line  of  industry,  unless  each 
local  plant  meets  the  demands  of  the  first 
union  to  strike.  This  involves  business  and 
workers  which  have  no  grievances  and  no  in- 
terest In  a  local  dispute. 

8.  Make  all  labor  contracts  legally  -bind- 
ing  on  labor  and  business  alike  and  enforce- 
able by  court  action. 

This  Is  what  must  be  done  before  your 
individual  right  to  live  and  thrive  under 
America's  free  competitive  system  can  again 
be  secure. 

Unless  constructive  50-50  labor-relations 
bills  are  made  ready,  the  owners  of  PAC 
will  get  exactly  what  they  want — by  default. 

This  conference  has  drafted  a  13-polnt  code 
of  labor  relations  based  on  the  basic  principle 
that  what  is  best  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  best  for  labor  as  a  whole,  and  best  for 
business  as  a  whole.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  copies  of  this  13-p>oint  code  have 
already  been  mailed  to  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  country,  but  we  must  reach 
the  millions. 

Piiially.  we  will  draft  the  necessary  legis- 
lation and  submit  It  to  Congress  as  the 
deliberated  labor-relations  opinion  of  Ameri- 
can business  and  the  public. 

As  such,  we  shall  make  every  legitimate 
effort  to  get  It  passed. 

Join  with  us  now.  The  way  is  described 
below. 

AGAIN,  WAKE.rrP.  AMERICA  I 

It  Will  require  time,  know-how,  and  money 
to  pull  the  fangs  of  communism  In  America. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  conference  is 
the  only  business  group  which  has  dared  to 
challenge  the  Communist-dominated  CIO- 
PAC  to  a  showdown. 

This  Is  a  battle  for  self-preservation  for 
every  businessman  Individually,  and  In  which 
every  trade  association,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  every  other  business  group  In  the 
country  should  unite  with  us  in  a  common 
effort  to  preserve  free  enterprise. 

This  conference  will  gladly  devote  its  time 
and  everything  else  it  takes  to  do  this  Job. 
But  we  must  have  the  moral  and  financial 
support  of  the  American  people.  This  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  You.  the  reader,  must 
let  joui  Senator  and  Congressman  know  how 
you  feel  about  this.  Within  this  conference 
you  can  make  your  voice  heard  and  be  effec- 
tive. 


After  all,  this  Is  your  job.  We  can  only 
act  for  you — spearhead  the  effort  of  the  peo- 
ple— to  keep  America  American. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  Fair  Lal>or  Re- 
lations Code,  vote  for  or  against  each  Item 
and  then  send  It.  with  your  expressed  opin- 
ion, to  your  Congressman. 

The  Conference  or  American 
Small  Business  Organisations. 

Chicago.  III. 


Editorial  Enlightenment  on  OPA  Veto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

of  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1946 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorials,  taken  from  tlie  Rock- 
ford  Morning  Star  of  Sunday..  June  30, 
1946.  explain  very  clearly  find  bluntly 
the  situation  confronting  the  Nation 
today  as  a  result  of  the  President's  veto 
of  the  OPA  extension  bill.  The  first  edi- 
torial calls  attention  to  the  conflict  in 
Ideas  that  existed  between  Mr.  Bowles 
and  the  Congress  and  the  natural  result 
to  be  expected  from  such  &  conflict.  Cer- 
tainly the  people  today  are  more  con- 
fused than  ever,  if  that  is  possible.  No 
one  can  predict  what  the  outcome  of  the 
veto  will  be.  I  believe  the  editorials  cor- 
rectly reflect  the  feeling  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people. 

HE  STATED  TOO   LONG 

Had  Chester  Bowles  resigned  at  an  earlier 
date,  after  it  had  become  clear  that  one 
man's  way  was  not  to  have  clearance  over 
the  necessities  and  the  mood  of  the  coun- 
try, an  OPA  extension  bill  would  by  now 
have  been  ready  to  take  effect  at  1  minute 
after  midnight  tonight.  Bowles  was  given 
notice  with  passage  of  the  House  version  of 
the  bill,  as  how  Congress  felt  about  OPA  ex- 
tension without  qualification.  And  since 
every  Member  of  the  Lower  House  Is  up  for 
reelection,  Bowles  had  notice  of  how  the 
public  felt,  for  those  Representatives  were 
staking  their  political  futures  on  their 
verdict. 

Bowles  was  convinced,  ap(>arently,  that  If 
he  threw  enough  tantrums,  he  could  have 
his  way.  At  a  time  when  the  Senate  was  pre- 
pared to  give  serious  thought  to  a  price  act 
extension  bill  that  would  provide  a  proper 
bridge  from  war  controls  to  peacetime  opera- 
tions— a  decontrol  measure,  to  be  sure,  but 
one  suited  to  the  country's  necessity — he 
stayed  on.  He  needled  the  legislative 
branch;  he  made  proposals  that  were  quite 
'outside  our  governmental  philoeophy:  he  in- 
terfered In  the  legislative  process  as  no  ap- 
pointive officer  has  ever  dared  tc  do.  The 
issue  of  Bowles  became  almost  greater  than 
the  Issue  of  price  act  extension. 

He  acted  thus,  to  be  sure,  not  as  OPA 
Chief,  but  as  Stabilization  Director.  But  the 
public  needed  no  demonstration  that  he  was 
root,  stock,  and  branch  of  OPA-Ism.  And 
with  new  official  price  advances  greeting  the 
public  each  day  under  the  old  act.  the  public 
needed  no  demonstration  that  OPA-i&m  la 
economic  confusion. 

There  have  been  many  who  have  pressed 
the  logic  of  a  complete  diasoluticn  of  OPA. 
But  Congress  as  a  whole  felt  that  h  decontrol 
measure  was  more  prudent.    Other  leechlike 


bureaus  have  been  removed  by  graduated 

steps,  and  Congress  sought  to  apply  the  same 
method  to  OPA.  The  bill  which  finally 
emerged  from  conference  committee  was  not 
an  unsatisfactory  bill,  and  it  represented  a 
vart  amoxmt  of  study.  A  full  year  wa* 
allowed  for  a  taperiUj^-off  process.  Rent  con- 
trol was  left  untouclied.  There  was  pro- 
vision that,  as  commodity  production  in- 
creased, subsidy  and  controls  were  to  be  re- 
moved. It  was  a  safe  and  well-constructed 
bridge  to  eventual  free  economy. 

To  call  it  an  explosively  Inflationary  bill  is 
untrue.  Moreover,  that  label  chargea  com- 
plete lack  of  congressional  fidelity  to  th« 
public:  and  Congress  has  to  give  an  account- 
ing to  the  public— an  obligation  from  which 
appointive  servants  who  seek  to  be  master* 
are  spared. 

Mr.  Truman  has  seen  fit  to  veto  thia  legis- 
lation, and,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  Caae  bill, 
not  for  sound  reasons  but  for  political  rea- 
sons. The  House  sustained  the  veto.  173  to 
override:  142  to  sustain. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  blame  Congress 
for  the  confusion  which  now  ensues.  The 
public  will  know  where  to  lay  the  blame. 

THE    SAGA  or   BABKLET 

Senator  Barklit.  administration  leader  In 
the  Senate,  labored  manfully  to  get  action 
on  the  OPA  extension  conference  report  In 
the  Senate.  He  pointed  out  that  it  wa«  the 
best  legislation  that  could  be  obtained;  be 
used  every  parliamentary  tack:  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  seek  the  invocation  of  cloture  to 
halt  a  filibuster — a  step  that  naturally  an- 
tagonized his  southern  peers. 

Having  taken  these  steps,  and  mode  the 
assumption  publicly  that  the  bill  would  be 
acceptable  to  Mr.  Tnmaan  as  the  best  be 
could  get — an  assumption  which  Congress 
would  ineviUbly  believe  rested  on  Bakklkt's 
counsel  with  Mr.  Truman— Barklet  now  has 
the  thing  for  which  he  labored  thrown  back 
Into  his  teeth  with  a  veto.  And  that  veto 
was  advised  not  by  men  elected  to  office, 
but  by  appointive  officials,  many  of  whom 
have  never  faced  the  electorate. 

It  Is  interesting  to  recall  that  this  kind  of 
snub  has  happened  to  Basklxt  before.  Back 
in  the  early  month  of  1944,  Congress  labored 
on  a  tax  bill.  It  went  to  the  White  House, 
where  Mr.  Roosevelt  vetoed  it  with  a  spiteful 
message,  calling  It  relief  for  the  greedy  and 
not  for  the  needy.  Bauclkt  called  on  the 
Senate  to  override  the  veto.  He  termed  the 
President's  message  "a  calculated  and  delib- 
erate assault  upon  the  legislative  integrity 
of  every  Member  of  the  Congreaa."  He  an- 
nounced simultaneously  that  he  had  called 
a  Democratic  conference  at  which  he  would 
resign  as  majority  leader.  The  veto  waa  over- 
ridden. 

A  "Dear  Alben"  telegram  went  to  BAaxLcr 
Immediately  from  the  White  House,  pleading 
with  him  not  to  resign  and  calling  on  the 
Senate  Democrats  not  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion if  Bakklet  should  resign.  The  confer- 
ence maintained  Babkt.it  In  his  place. 

There  followed  a  great  show  of  amiability. 
But  when  Bakkltt  felt  that  he  bad  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  win  the  vice  presi- 
dency in  the  1944  convention,  particularly 
after  James  Byrnes  had  been  torpedoed. 
Babklet  found  that  his  courage  in  the  Senate 
carried  a  penalty.  Truman  could  be  "cleared 
with  Sidney"  (Hlllmau);  Babklet  was  like- 
wise torpedoed. 

Now  the  man  who  could  be  "cleared  with 
Sidney,"  and  who  thus  aits  in  the  White 
House,  throws  a  veto  back  Into  the  face  of 
hard-working  Babklxt.  It  is  purely  Inci- 
dental that  Babklbt  waa  not  even  considered 
for  a  Supreme  Court  aeat,  for  which  he  la 
admirably  qualified. 

Such  are  the  rewards  of  faithful  service. 
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Kansas  Faimert  Carious  Over  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  2, 
1946: 

Kansas    Farmeks    Ctmious    Ovep    OPA— Ask 

Who  Killed  It  and  Find  Everyone  Wants 
Price  Control  tor  Somebodi  Else 

(By  James  Reston) 

Hctchwson,  Kans..  July  1. — It  may  be  the 
heat  or  Just  the  beginning  of  the  annual 
"silly  season."  but  the  only  point  of  general 
agreement  In  these  parts  U  that  the  event* 
of  the  last  few  days  are  slightly  cockeyed. 

This  correspondent  drove  around  the 
farms  In  the  great  bend  of  the  Arkansas 
River  yesterday  and  tdday  and  discussed  cur- 
rent affairs  with  the  farmers.  Here,  rough- 
ly, and  with  a  little  poetic  license  Is  a  sum- 
mary of  these  conversations: 

"Parmer  Well,  young  man.  what's  new 
Down  East? 

•Reporter.  OPA's  dead. 

"Farmer  That's  fine.  Now  we  can  get 
more  (or  our  wheat  and  meat.  - 

"Reporter.  Yes;  but  the  President  says 
you'll  probably  have  to  pay  more  for  what 
you  buy.  Maybe  $225  more  for  cars  and  13 
percent  more  for  farm  machinery. 

"Farmer  They  can't  do  that  to  us.  Prices 
are  too  high  already  What  we  want  is  price 
control  on  what  we  buy  and  no  price  control 
on  what  we  sell. 

"Reporter.  That's  what  labor  wants:  price 
control  on  your  wheat  and  no  price  control 
on  their  wages.  Same  with  Industrial  man- 
agement:  price  control  on  labor's  wages  and 
your  wheat  but  no  price  control  on  its 
products." 

JUST    WHO    IS   for   WHAT7 

"Farmer.  That  makes  it  tough,  don't  it? 
Who  killed  OPA? 

"Reporter.  The  President  vetoed  it. 

"PA«jfER    I  thought  he  was  for  it. 

"Reporter.  He  was  and  he  says  he's  Just 
begun  to  fight  for  it.  but  he  wanted  more 
price  control  so  he  killed  what  there  was. 
He  blames  Senator  Tatt  for  the  trouble. 

"FARMn.  How's  that?  I  thought  Tajt  was 
•gainst  price  control. 

"Reporter.  No;  he  says  now  he's  for  price 
control. 

"FAMin.  I've  missed  a  lot  during  the  har- 
vest. What  ever  happened  to  that  fellow 
Bowles? 

"Reporter   He  quit. 

"Farmer.  But  I  thought  you  said  the  Ad- 
ministration was  Just  beginning  to  fight  for 
price  control.  Isn't  Bowles  for  price  control? 
"Reporter  Sure,  but  he  recommended  that 
the  President  veto  the  price  control  bill  and 
then  he  quit. 

"FARMn  Don't  those  people  down  In  Wash- 
ington agree  on  anything? 

"Reporter.  They  agree  on  one  thing:  that 
everybody  should  use  self-:estralnt. 
"Farmer  Who  said  that? 
"Reporter  The  President.  Paul  Porter,  Car- 
roll Reece.  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Senator  Taft.  and  the  CIO. 

"Farmer.  They  did?  But  Judging  from 
what  you  say  that's  Just  what  they  all 
lacked. 

"Rxporter  You  can  say  that  again !  What's 
new  In  Kansas? 


"Farmer.  We've  had  a  whopper  of  a  wheat 
crop.  Over  a  billion  bushels  all  over  the 
country,  nearly  225,000,000  bushels  In  Kansas 
alone. 

"Reporter.  That  ought  to  make  you  happy. 

"Farmer.  Happy  hell!  We're  sore.  We're 
restricted  by  the  Government  In  everything 
we  do.  A  guy  has  to  be  an  accountant  to  run 
a  farm  these  days. 

"Reporter.  You're  getting  a  good  price  for 
your  wheat,  aren't  you? 

"Farmer  Almost  92  a  bushel  at  the  eleva- 
tor, but  if  they'd  keep  pff  these  restrictions 
and  stick  to  the  good  old  democratic  law  of 
supply  and  demand  we'd  be  getting  $2.50 
like  we  did  during  the  last  war. 

"Reporteb    What  did  you  get  in  1931? 

"Farmer.  Don't  even  mention  that  year. 
That  was  when  we  had  two-bit  wheat.'  Yes, 
sir,  we  got  25  cents  a  bushel  and  the  crap- 
shooting  wheat  boys  got  cleaned  out." 

LIBERTY    AND   HYPOCRISY 

"Reportfr.  Wasr.  t  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  woiking  then? 

"Farmer  Sure,  but  these  restrictions  from 
Washln^ror  drive  a  man  crazy.  It  ain't 
right.  It's  an  Infringement  on  a  man's  per- 
sonal Itbtrty 

"Reporffb  Don't  you  .infringe  on  people's 
liberty  hen-  in  Kansas? 

"Farmer    Whaddya  mean? 

"Reporter.  You  have  prolilbltlon  in  this 
State,  doiit  you? 

"Farmed  Sure,  but  the  people  want  it  that 
way.     Besides,  nobody  enforces  it. 

"Reporter  Well.  If  the  people  want  It 
that  way  and  It's  a  law,  why  don't  they  en- 
force It?     What  kind  of  hypocrisy  Is  that? 

"Farmer  I  guess  Its  Just  plain  old  human, 
hypocrisy  And  speaking  of  hypocrisy,  would 
you  like  a  drink? 

"Reporter  Boy,  would  I?  After  trying  to 
make  sense  out  of  what's  happened  since 
Saturday,  I  need  a  drink!-' 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 
sent two  telegrams  received  today  from 
Mr.  Claude  T.  Haupt.  Jr.,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  describing  action  taken  yes- 
terday by  the  chamber's  executive  board 
and  its  merchants  division  on  the  price 
control  situation: 

Passaic,  N.  J..  July  1,  1946. 
Congressman  Gordon  Canfield, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The  executive  board  of  the  Passaic  Cham- 
ber  of  Commerce  today  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing ad  to  be  Inserted  in  our  local  daily 
paper,  the  Herald  News: 

"Mrs.  Hoxisewlfe.  price  controls  have  ended. 
We  are  at  the  crossroads.  One  way,  reasona- 
ble prices;  the  other  way.  Inflation.  Members 
of  the  Passaic  Chamber  of  Commerce,  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  and  others,  are  against 
runaway  prices.  Its  membership  Is  pledged 
to  hold  the  price  line.  Do  your  part  to  fight 
Inflation.  Do  not  pay  more  than  celling  prices 
during  this  period  In  which  we  are  all  being 
put  to  the  test.  Watch  all  prices  during  the 
crisis." 

Clattds  T.  HAtnrr,  Jr., 
Managing  Director,  Passaic  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


Passaic.  N.  J.,  July  1.  194('. 
Congressman  Gordon  Canfield, 
House  Office  Building,. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The    merchants    division    of    the    Pasflalc 
Chamber  of  Commerce  through  their  board  of 
directors  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"The  merchants  division  of  the  Pasjialc 
Chamber  o(^  Commerce  pledges  Its  members 
to  hold  prices  at  the  levels  established  by 
OPA. 

"In  the  Interest  of  combating  inflation 
they  urge  all  other  merchants  to  hold  th« 
price  line. 

"TTie  merchants  division  further  urges  th« 
buying  public  to  cooperate  by  refusing  U 
buy  merchandise  which  they  know  to  b< 
overpriced  during  th.s  crisis." 

Claude  T.  Haupt,  Jr., 
Managing  Director.  Passaic  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


California  Observes  Dairy  Month — Loi 
Angeles  County,  Calif.,  and  Eighteeotb 
Congressional  District,  National  Dairy 
Leaders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
my  native  State  of  California,  and  very 
emphatically  in  the  county  Oi  Los  An- 
geles and  in  the  Eighteenth  Congression- 
al District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  this  great  Congress,  there 
has  ceen  observed,  throughout  this 
month  of  June,  Dairy  Month.  Because 
California  is  in  top  position  throughout 
the  Nation  in  number  of  lov,  under  test 
for  production,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  eight- 
eenth consecutive  year,  and  because  of 
the  many  other  manifest  and  adequate 
reasons  for  the  observing  of  Dairy  Montli 
in  California,  it  now  appears  also  appro- 
priate for  me  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
call  attention  of  the  Members  of  Congre&i 
to  Dairy  Month  in  California,  and  to  the 
status  of  the  California  dairy  industry  - 
and  its  relationshij  to  that  san-c  industrj- 
ii-  other  States. 

Having  been  attorney  and  counselor 
for  some  dairying  enterprises  for  many 
years  before  coming  to  Congress,  anc; 
always  having  had  a  natural  interest  in 
livestock  and  matters  relating  to  agri- 
culture, it  has  been  an  increasing  pleas- 
ure for  me.  since  coming  to  Congress,  to 
further  inform  myself  on  the  increasing 
relative  value  and  importance  of  the 
dairy  industry  to  California  and  to  the 
Nation  and  to  cooperate  with  the  dalrs- 
Industry  of  California  in  interpreting  its 
needs  at  the  national  level. 

Referring. to  some  of  the  sources  of 
my  information,  I  quote  the  California 
Dairyman,  a  most  progressive  and  au- 
thoritative monthly  magazine  published 
in  Hynes.  Calif.,  which  is  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Congressional  District  of  Califor- 
nia. While  it  would  bear  repeating  sev- 
eral times,  I  ji:st  wish  to  say  once  again. 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  gentlemen  from  reported  on  January  l.  1946.  being  under  test  County  la  the  largest  dairy  county  in  th« 

Wisconsin.    New    Jersey,    Pennsylvania.  '"  regularly  organized  standard  testing  asso-  United  states,  and  that  xht  mUk  produows 

Michigan.  Illinois.  Virginia,  Iowa,  Ver-  c^at'ons.    Following  California  in  percentage  here  receive  more  money  for  theu-  milk  pro- 

mont,  Washington.  Minnesota,  Arizona.  °'  ^^A^i  *°^f^  *^°*"^  ^^'^^  ****  *"=  ^^^  «'"-  Auction  annually  than  do  the  dairymen  in 

IS£fSTJn'??  '^'^'-■'    ""'• '"'  """"""■  '■'  -ror°„;r,?u,^„:Lis;-p^: 

them  to  further  recognize  that  Calif  or-  Pennsylvania  has  a  larger  number  of  asso-  such  as  poultry  and  eggs    beef    pork    Umb 

nia,  particularly  Los  Angelec  County  and  clatlons  than  does  any  other  state,  followed  horses,  rabbits,  etc..  la  the  county    '  These 

the    Eighteenth   Congressional    Di.strict.  by  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  with  California  figures  are  Jxist  about  doubled  when  a  lnt>ak- 

which  I  represent,  is  so  far  ahead  of  other  ^  fourth  plsce.     In  total  number  of  herds  down  of  cost  figures  are  examined,  bringing 

States    and    counties    of    the    Nation    In  ^^^^^  *«s*.  Pennsylvania  also  leads,  followed  the  total  sum  of  nearly  •00.000.000  Involved 

number  of  cows  under  test    and  other  ^  Wisconsin.  New  York,  Michigan.  Illinois.  in  our  local  milk  production,  via: 

features  of  the  dairy  Industry,  that  they  Slfo?nirMl%e^er'^rociKons  a^iTwfr      T?  ''''V " •'^««"«» 

will  have  to  say  "Hats  ofT."     The  said  herds  than  some  of  these  large  dalrv  S  ates       ]^^'„''°'^ I l^^ 

California  Dairyman  recently  said:  the  large  average  size  of  many  of  cur  com-       ^^'^^^llaneous   costs 9000  000 

California  n*  Top  Position  in  Cows  Under  merclal  herds  results  In  a  much  larger  num-  Tnfui                                          Am  Knn  >vm 

Trst  ber  of  cows  per  association  than  Is  possible       ,..,^   rt~r«tV aT^^  rS^ 

-  (By  O.  E   Gordon  and  D.  T.  Batchelder,  ex-  *"  most  States.    Utah,  with  410  herCs  under       """^  "'^'P'* ^<.K^.^ 

tension  specialist*  in  dairying)  }^\  '"^f  *".  °*^"  ^'f^*«  ''^  percentage  of  ^otal                                         87  92S  003 

-  ,,,      .         V.           .          ,   /.     A    .  herds  on  test  In  comparison  with  the  number                          87,923.000 

California  continues  to  maintain  Its  lead  of  herds  of  15  cows  or  more.  Los  Angeles  County  Is  the  biggest  money 

throughout  the  entire  Nation  In  number  of  _  dajrv  rountv    not  yJc^xim*  «t  t.  7.«-  ^  VkI 

cows  under  test  for  nroductlon    a<;  ri.nr.rt*rt  testing  is  foundation  for  improvement  in  °^^^  county,  not  because  It  Is  one  of  the 

cows  unoer  test  lor  proauction.  as  reported  p»oDrmn»i  couutrys  b^gest  counties  Ui  area.  for.  on  the 

by    the    Bureau   of   Dairy   Industry    of    the  prodcction  conlrarv  an  exceedlnclv  mlnormirtton  of  m,. 

United    States    Department    of    Agriculture.  Dairy  herd  Improvement  association  work  u^^' i"   actuaurStuSeTln  dalVv  o^^^^^ 

Ihls  IS  the  eighteenth  consecutive  year  that  ^^  been  emphasized  for  many  years  by  the  uon»-  but  llS.i«  of  th^^^ 

California  has  maintained  this  leading  po-  "^j^^f  ^^^^  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ^d.  high^TTn^nrtflS  tj^  o'f  K^Ji 

Bltlon.  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  as  a  lounda-  dairying  conducted                           i»ub«~it» 

KEEP  production  RECORDS  FOR  BFrra  HERD  cS^fo^n^a^fs'^LThiiliS  n^J^'^fl'^y'^V,""'  U"'"'*    °^^"    "^"^^'^     «*«°"    °'    AmerlC. 

management  ^l^J^t^^l^^^^^^^r^T   ^)^^\'^^  ^  Angeles  County  has  a  distinctive,  su- 

Thls  IS  the  fourth  point  of  the  eight-point  "ol^^ent  p?S^am  fLll?g  that  a  ^SC'Z'.  ^r°''  ""'  "'""''''  ''''"'  °'  '*'''"   '•^'*"''*^- 

dairy  program   for   1946,   and  It   Is  ob^ous  ?entage  of  ihTt^^  c^ws  LvS?  bi  test^ln  C""?"*-  «=«nomics.  and  a  business  versus  "a 

that  California  dairymen  are  already  doing  oSeJ^to    IncreSe    tTe    eSc^  ^f^alr?  ??**  °'  "^*     *"""*''^  °°  ^^^  ^'^'  °'  ''*« 

this  to  a  very  great  extent.    The  use  of  mUk!  production  in  t^  SU^     iSte  Sve  vofuS  ^»*'^*"  "•^  responsible  for  this  peculiarly 

production  records  ou  each  cow  In  the  herd  Sf  pro^ucSon  t«ting  his  iSn  anTm^SSt  ^^^'""^  '^'^e  of  dairy  affairs.     Because  of 

Will  enable  the  dairy   farmer  to  develop  a  facLr  In  maintain  ng  the  high  leveTTntS!  '^*^'?-  **  *=*""°*  ^^  °"'  ^"^  ^^^  ^"•°' 

high  level  of  efficiency  in  dairy  production.  ductlon  oTcallfornl!  dairy  Sws     The  bS-  f    '"^''^.;  ,7"   f"^    ''™"    "P°°    '**'   ®"" 

These  production  records  make  it Vslble  to  reau  of  A^i^ultS  E^nSnSL^epoTST  tSt  feTCour^'S.lJirjl;  tSe"  t'ST  o?'rJl' 

cull  out  the  low  and  Inefficient  producers.  California  has  a  higher  average  nroductlon  \J      I  ?i^         nf      ,                  VJ       °5  "°'*' 

make  it  possible  to  feed  concentrates  to  cows  per  cow  than  do^  anv  othe?  StJte  in  thP  """"  *'**^  '  ™""°"  **''''  annually.     For  our 

according  to  their  needs,  and  also  make  it  Union                             ^  '  concentrates.  In  normal   times,   we  depend 

possible  to  develop  ^und  breeding  programs.  California  dairymen  are  to  be  commended  rEaSlf'^Ic.'^'nrotKl^^";!;.  w'rld 

Sires  can  be  proved  through  dam-and-daugh-  for  their  efforts  In  maintaining  production-  m  aSS^tlon  to"our  domiS^Sc^lhiii 

ter  compariso.^.  and  heifer  calves  can   be  testing  at  this  hleh  level  In  snite  nf  intv^r  «aa'i»on  to  our  domes Uc  sources— while 

saved  from  the  best  cows  and  best  cow  fam-  dlfflJumel.  '""^^.fro^Z  has  '^ndoubt'eS?;  UiLS'  aSut"e?uVi?Si7hV  "^tZ":n^ 

onreJJr^sTovTd^can  T^tlTtlToun  ""T  °^  ^^^  ^^f"  ^'^^  *""^'"'"^  "^^  '°'''  nonf.rT^rt^'Z  '^te^^n^r^  "J 

lion  retoras  proviae  can  D€  used  as  tne  loun-  volume  of  our  dairy  products  during  the  war  other  10  We9t»m  and  Knrth«Mt*m  nt.tM. 

dation  upon  which  to  build  a  successful  dairy  vears                                             ""*»"b  w-c  w»r  oiner  lo  western  and  Northwestern  States, 

herd  j«»rb.  ygfg  „g  Increasing  our  cow  population  In  the 

The  dairy-improvement  program  in  Call-  .  rird  rT^n  H.Mn  ''°l'^^  *  ""'?  °"Z}^  'Jf,"*".*  ^'  ^^'^  . 

fornla  has  for  many  years  emphasized  pro-  *^  ®"°  '"*  ™"  ^"^  .  ^^'f  P'"««°^  mUklng  life  of  a  cow  In  Los 

ductlon  testing  as  the  basis  for  sound  dairy  ^^y  ^°^  ^^e  American  Dairy  Cattle  Club  Angeles  County  is  less  than  2  years  and  some 

Improvement.    This    work    has     also    been  "'^se  dairymen  owning  grade  cattle  to  follow  daU-les  are  replacing  their  herds  at  the  rate 

stressed  throughout  the  United  States      The  *  breeding  program  with  their  unregistered  °*  **  percent  per  month.     Unless  a  cow  can 

war  years  had  a  very  great  effect  upon  this  *^°^  instead  of  urging  them  to  change  to  produce    around    40    pounds    of    butterfat 

production-testing  program,  as   it   was  ex-  registered?     The  old   adage,  a  bird  in   the  monthly,  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  that  cow. 

ceedlugly  difficult  to  secure  satisfactory  per-  *^^^^  *'  worth  two  In  the  bush,  explains  It.  That's  why  we  top  the  Nation  In  milk  pro- 

sonnel  to  maintain  this  work  at  a  high  level  When  a  dairyman  has  a  high  producing  herd.  Auction,  averaging  more  than  400  pounds  of 

Testing    throughout    the    country    declined  ^^  knows  what  he  has.     The  fact  that  his  ^"*  P**"  <=°^  P**"  y**""-  compared  to  the  national 

during  the  first  year  of  the  war  but  In  Call-  <^*ttle  cannot  be  registered  does  not  alter  the  average  of  only  180  pounds,  and  the  but* 

fornla  It  has  been  possible  to  build  the  vol-  situation.  f!!!;?^*  °'  *^   pounds.    There  are  around 

ume  back  to  the  prewar  level  In  spite  of  an  Time  again  dairymen  who  have  tried  to  ^  "°"  ^*''^'  Producers  In  the  county  averaging 

exceedingly  heavy  turn-over  In  testers.    The  replace  good  unregistered  cows  with  equally  °^"  ^^^  '^^''^'^J^'^**'  ""^^  ■  ^'''"*  P*""  ^^°^ 

testing  work  In  the  country  as  a  whole  has  eood  registered  cattle— with  the  expectation  °*  around  t200.    The  county  cow  population 

shown  a  slight  increase  since  a  year  ago.  and  tbat  they  will  be  better— have  failed  to  do  so.  "*  present  is  close  to  126,000. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  It  will  expand  mate-ially  This  was  demonstrated  many,  many  times  ^^^   "**'*   producers   devote   their   entire 

during  the  coming  year.  when    the   TB   test   was   eliminating   whole  ""^®  ^  ^*^'"'  ''"''T'  ^°'''^-  *»l<:b  Is  their  sole 

The  Increase  In  number  of  cows  under  test  berds.     It  Is  still  demonstrated  frequently.  "ource  of  revenue,  compared  to  other  sections 

during  these  difficult  times  Is  highly  encour-  although  to  the  credit  of  the  owners  of  reels-  °'  "^^  country  where  the  milk  and  cream 

aging,    as    the    directory    published    by    the  tered  cattle,  it  must  be  stated  that  they  are  check  Is  a  seconds.y  and  frequently  a  minor 

United    States    Department    of    Agriculture  trying  harder  now  to  develop  higher  produc-  source  of  Income     OurLos  Angeles  dairymen 

shows  that  there  are  112.838  cows  under  test  »ng  stock  than  they  used  to.  *^7"   *°^.  "«°   **®'?f^,  *^,  ff^J"*!^    Y"" 

CALIFORNIA  LEADS  spcciallst  of  thc  Callfomia  Dairyman,  P*""  ^°^  ^20  percent  above  the  national  aver- 
in  total  number  of  cows  under  test.  Call-  had  a  splendid  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  *^^'  ^^^^^  ^*^*  trebled  their  income  above 
fornla  Is  followed  by:  Wisconsin  with  64.021,  Banker  for  Dpcprnhpr  iq4'i  whirh  .taid-  '****  costs.  There  Is  still  lots  of  room  for 
New  York  with  63.191,  Pennsylvania  with  „L^!rJL T  Improvement  and  bigger  profits,  as  Is  manl- 
60.215.  Michigan  with  29.729.  niinols  with  dairtinc  in  los  ancelxs  countt  fested  by  the  following  compilation  of  data 
29,270,  Virginia  with  26,243,  Iowa  with  22.553,  (^y  P*"!  ^-  Schwartz,  dairy  specialist,  the  obtained  from  the  dalry-herd-lisprovement 
Vermont  with  19.644.  Washington  with  California  Etairyman)  associations  showing  how  sharply  Income 
19.519.  and  Minnesota  with  19.339  cows.  Most  people  know  that  the  Bute  of  Wis-  o^er  feed  cosU  rises  as  the  production  level 
As  stated  above,  Callfomia  not  x)nly  leads  consln    Is   the   largest   dairy   State    In    the  increases." 

all  other  States  In  number  of  cows  under  country,  that  It  has  the  most  cows,   pro-       

standard  test,  but  also  has  a  higher  percent-  duces  the  most  milk,  and  that  It  Is  referred  '  TTiese  are  national  figures  for  1944.     Los 

age  of  total  cows  under  test  than  any  other  to  as  America's   Dairyland.      But   very   few  Angeles  County  values  and  feed  cosU  are 

State,  with  13.3  percent  of  the  total  cows  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Los  Angeles  about  30  percent  h^her. 
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Nowhere  else  In  the  United  States,  if  not 
In  the  world.  Is  there  such  a  high  quality  of 
mtlk  produced  as  there  Is  In  Los  Angeles 
County.  Every  dairy  barn  Is  compelled  by 
law  to  have  running  water  In  It — every  cow 
must  be  washed  and  scrubbed  each  time  be- 
fore she  Is  milked,  twice  daily,  and  this  milk 
is  delivered  twice  dally  to  the  processing 
plants  in  the  cities  of  the  county,  where  it  is 
pasteurized,  homogenized,  bottled,  and  de- 
livered to  the  consumer.  A  small  percentage 
of  raw  milk  is  distributed,  and  this  is  on  the 
decrease.  Whereas  in  the  big  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  country,  such  as  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  et  al.,  their  grade  A  pasteurized 
milk  contains  less  than  10,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter,  our  pasteurized  milk  will 
persistently  run  around  100  per  cubic  cen- 
timeter; In  many  instances  our  raw  milk  will 
average  less  than  1.000  per  cubic  centimeter 
on  a  yearly  average. 

Our  cows  are  out  in  the  sunshine  all  year 
and  producing  an  abundance  of  vitamin  D 
in  their  milk.  During  normal  times  we  sup- 
plement our  alfalfa  hay  and  concentrates 
with  such  highly  vitaminized  and  mineral- 
ized feeds  as  Hawaiian  pineapple.  grap>e  meal, 
olive  meal,  kuder  (orange)  meal,  raisins, 
etc.  No  other  dairy  section  in  the  country 
produces  such  superior  quality  of  milk. 

Milk  consumption  is  still  only  about  half 
what  it  should  be.  according  to  our  national 
and  State  dairy  councils,  our  dietitians,  medi- 
cal authOTltles.  milk  and  dairy  products 
handlers.  Despite  VJ-day,  the  demand  still 
exceeds  the  supply  of  milk,  with  some  40.000 
gallons  dally  going  to  the  armed  forces,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  take  care  of  112,000 
families. 

The  Government  subsidy,  which  expires 
next  June,  has  made  it  possible  for  our  milk 
producers  to  operate  on  a  proflUble  basis. 
Most  dairymen  do  not  favor  subsidies  In 
theory  and  It  Is  hoped  that  an  early  an- 
nouncement will  be  forthcoming  regarding 
provisions  for  sustained  butterfat  prices  to 
the  producer  in  lieu  of  subsidies. 

/i"he  year  1945  was  banner  year  for  milk 
production  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  for  it  topped  all  previous  records 
by  a  substantial  margin.  I  quote  again 
from  the  California  Dairyman: 

194S  A  BANNZR  TTAX  FOR  UIIJC  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  in  1945  topped  all  previous  records  by 
a  sutMtantlal  margin.  An  unusually  high 
spring  and  summer  level  more  than  offset  a 
very  sharp  decline  last  fall.  Estimates  by 
States  place  the  national  total  for  the  past 
year  at  122,300.000,000  pounds,  or  more  than 
3  percent  above  the  1944  production  of  118.- 
600.000,000  pounds.  Milk  production  per  cow 
In  1M5  for  the  entire  country  is  reported  at 
4,790  pounds,  215  pounds  above  1944  and  the 
highest  In  the  21  years  for  which  estimates 
are  available. 

In  asking  for  further  information  as 
to  the  net  income  of  California  farm- 
ers, I  was  furnished  information  from 
C.  V.  Castle,  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Ser\ice  and  farm  adviser  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  as  follows: 
CAurouru  tamubu  lxxo  dc  art  incomi 
CaltfomU  fanners  have  led  the  NaUon  In 
net  farm  Income  per  farm  since  1940,  and 
los  Angeles  County  farmers  are  equal  to  or 


slightly  above  the  average  for  the  State,  says 
C.  V.  Castle,  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  and  farm  adviser  In  Los  Angeles 
County. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  data 
for  the  Nation  have  been  analyzed  by  Arthur 
Shultis.  specialist  in  farm  management.  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  The  results  of  his 
study  have  been  forwarded  to  Castle. 

The  gain  in  net  income  f;om  California 
farms  has  amounted  to  431  percent  of  the 
1939  level,  while  the  gain  for  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  Castle  points  out.  was  only  273 
percent. 

In  1939.  when  California  was  second  in 
rank,  the  net  per  farm  amounted  to  $1,492. 
When  the  State  moved  into  first  place  in 
1940.  the  net  income  increased  to  $1,673.  In 
1944  the  figure  reached  $7,079. 

Expenses  have  likewise  mounted.  Castle 
points  out.  In  1939  production  expenses 
were  about  $3,000  with  the  total  cash  re- 
ceipts at  $4,500.  In  1944  production  ex- 
pense climbed  to  near  $7,000  with  gross  cash 
receipts  approximately  $14,000. 

According  to  Castle,  a  study  of  Los  An- 
geles County  crop  and  livestock  incomes  in- 
dicates that  the  gross  Income  from  the 
13,000  farms  of  this  county  is  very  closely 
in  line  with  the  State  average  figure.  Slight 
differences  in  methods  of  reporting  make 
exact  comparisons  impossible. 

These  high  incomes  must  be  interpreted 
properly.  Castle  says.  Demand  has  been  tre- 
mendous, and  consumers  have  had  money 
to  buy.  These  factors  have  resulted  in  the 
high  net  income.  When  prices  fall,  farm 
products  as  raw  materials  are  the  first  to 
take  the  bump  while  farm  costs  will  follow 
slowly.  Thus,  with  expenses  now  more  than 
twice  what  they  were  in  1939,  it  is  not  safe  to 
capitalize  on  present  net  earnings  as  a 
means  of  determining  land  values,  for  It  is 
doubtful  If  current  high  farm  prices  can  be 
expected  to  continue  Indefinitely. 

The  California  Dairyman  again  fur- 
nishes me  the  following  articles: 

1945    RECORD    MILK    PRODUCTION 

Sacramento. — Commercial  milk  production 
In  California  in  1945  established  a  new  all- 
time  record  for  any  year.  Utilization  in  the 
form  of  market  milk  and  In  evaporated  milk, 
cottage-cheese  curd,  ice  cream,  and  sherbet 
also  established  new  records. 

Receipts  by  all  milk  distributors  (includ- 
ing producer-distributors)  and  manufactur- 
ing plants  for  the  entire  year  1945  exceeded 
205,000.000  pounds  of  milk  fat  as  compared 
with  196.000.000  pounds  In  1944.  an  Increase 
of  4.8  percent.  This  milk  fat  was  contained 
In  about  5,228.000,000  pounds  of  milk  which 
had  an  average  milk-fat  content  of  3.93  per- 
cent. December  milk  and  cream  deliveries 
by  California  dairymen  continued  at  seasonal 
record  levels  and  exceeded  15,700,000  pounds 
of  milk  fat.  an  increase  of  5.4  percent  over 
the  same  month  of  1944.  This  milk  fat  was 
contained  in  about  388,000.000  pounds  of  milk 
which  had  an  average  milk-fat  content  of 
4.00  percent. 

Utilization  of  milk  by  consumers  In  the 
form  of  market  milk  continued  exceptionally 
high,  exceeding  842.000  gallons  daily  m  De- 
cember 1945.  as  compared  with  about  773.000 
gallons  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  over  9 
percent. 

Butter  manufacture  for  the  year  1945  de- 
clined to  15.431.000  pounds— less  than  half 
the  amount  reported  as  manufactured  In 
1896.  the  first  year  for  which  such  data  are 
available.  This  compares  with  the  total  of 
29,466,000  pounds  in  1944  and  with  the  5-year 
average  of  62,850,000.  December  butter  man- 
ufacture totaled  only  572.000  pounds  com- 
pared  to  1,665,000  in  December  1944  and  a 
6-year  average  of  4,503,000. 

Cheew  manufacturers  made  13.512,000 
pounds  of  cheese  during  1945  (exclusive  of 
cottage  cheese) .    ThU  compares  with  a  total 


of  13.232,000  pounds  in  1944  and  a  5-year 
average  of  18.626,000  pounds.  Manufanure 
of  cottage-cheese  curd  exceeded  35,OCO,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  29.451.000  pounds 
In  1944  and  the  5-year  average  of  26.328,000 
pounds. 

HATS    OFT    TO    THE    DAIHTMAN 

Los  Angeles  County  dairymen  hung  up  a 
record  of  406.4  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow 
for  all  cows  in  their  herds,  those  milking  as 
well  as  the  dry  stock*  Figured  on  the  milking 
herd  alone  the  year's  production  amounted  to 
490.0  pounds  of  butterfat.  says  Earl  Mabarg. 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

These  high  rates  of  production  exceed 
those  of  any  other  section  in  the  United 
States,  he  points  out.  and  are  the  result  of 
careful  feeding,  a  rather  rapid  cow  replace- 
ment program  on  the  basis  of  cow  testing 
records,  and  good  herd  management. 

Individual  high  records  of  production  v.ere 
also  attained,  he  said,  citing  an  animal  in 
North  Hollywood  which  produced  852  pounds 
of  butterfat  and  another  in  Azus.  810  pounds. 
In  addition,  there  were  two  herds  of  over  .250 
cows  each  with  506  and  518  pounds  of  butler- 
fat  and  one  100-cow  dairy  with  an  average 
of  493  pounds  per  cow.  Seven  groups  of  five 
selected  animals  produced  from  522  to  722 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow 

"This  remarkable  production  has  been 
achieved  by  Los  Angeles  County  dairymen 
in  spite  of  an  extremely  adverse  feed  situa- 
tion, difficulty  In  securing  suitable  cows  for 
replacement  and  trying  dairy  help  condi- 
tions. Cow  replacement  troubles  lowered  the 
herd  average  butterfat  production  this  year 
as  compared  to  1944  by  some  16  pounds,  be- 
cause dairymen  were  forced  to  keep  more  dry 
stock  and  older  cows  which  should  have  gone 
to  the  butcher,"  said  Maharg. 

"The  feed  situation  promises  little  Im- 
provement during,  at  least,  the  first  part  of 
1946  because  of  transportation  difficulties. 
It  is  more  critical  now  than  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  war  period.  With  this  condition 
dairymen  may  have  difficulty  maintaining 
milk  production  at  comparable  levels  during 
1946." 

According  to  Maharg.  there  were  20,209 
cows  under  test  in  the  county's  cow-testing 
association  at  the  end  of  the  testing  year, 
October  31,  1945.  This  total  is  the  greatest 
for  any  association  In  the  United  States  and. 
In  fact,  exceeds  the  numbers  of  cows  In  all 
associations  in  all  but  six  States.  He  points 
out  that  Los  Angeles  County  has  the  largest 
number  of  dairy  cows  of  any  covmty  In  the 
United  States.  This  Is  not  due  to  the  size  of 
the  county,  he  says,  because  75  percent  of  the 
dairy  cows  are  concentrated  in  a  relatively 
small  «rea  between  Los  Angeles.  Long  Beach, 
and  the  Orange  County  border. 

As  the  4-H  Club  program  is  one  of  na- 
tional extent  and  import  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  receive  the  following  report  by 
G.  E.  Gordon,  extension  specialist,  Los 
Angeles  County: 

DHI  Program   Reaches  All -Time   High 

REPORT   OF   DAIRY-HERD    IMPROVEMENT    ASSOCIA- 
TIONS FOR  DECEMBER    194  4 

(By  G.  E.  Gordon,  extension  specla'lst) 
California  farm  advisers,  In  their  annual 
reports  just  analyzed,  show  that  the  dairy- 
herd-improvement  program  In  1945  has  set 
a  new  all-time  record  for  volume  of  work 
done.  The  large  volume  of  activity  under 
this  program  carried  on  by  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia through  its  county  offices  is  somewhat 
surprising  in  view  of  the  dlfficultiw  confront- 
ing California  dairy  farmers. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  in  maintaining 
the  dairy  herd  improvement  or  cow  testing 
aasoclatlons.  1946  being  the  most  difficult 
year  of  the  war  period  In  the  securing  of  per- 
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■onnel  to  carry  on  this  work.  Some  of  the 
testers  were  taken  into  the  armed  forces  and 
others  transferred  to  other  types  of  work; 
this  resulted  in  a  turnover  of  48  testers  dur- 
ing the  year,  or  57  percent  of  the  total.  In 
spite  of  this  heavy  turnover  It  was  possible 
to  Increase  the  number  of  testing  units  and 
also  to  Increase  the  volume  of  work  done 
above  the  previous  high  level  In  the  year 
just  before  the  war.  Interest  In  this  testing 
program  Is  greater  than  ever  before,  with  a 
number  of  dairymen  on  the  waiting  list  in 
many  counties  who  could  not  be  taken  care 
of,  due  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  ade- 
quate numbers  of  testers  to  do  the  work. 

The  production  testing  program,  as  car- 
ried on  by  the  dairy-herd  Improvement  or 
cow-testing  associations  In  the  State,  showed 
127,079  cows  under  test  in  the  herds  of  2,534 
dalrjmen.  This  is  an  Increase  of  15,235  cows 
and  621  dairymen  over  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  cows  culled  from  memt)er8' 
herds  was  3J.533.  This  heavy  culling  was  due 
to  th«>  difficult  labor  situation  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  dairymen  were  making  great  efforts 
to  increase  their  efficiency  by  eliminating  the 
poorer  cows  so  that  they  could  use  the 
available  feed  and  labor  for  the  better  ones. 
Interest  In  ifhe  future  efficiency  of  their 
herds  was  also  evident,  as  Indicated  by  their 
Interest  In  improved  breeding  practices. 
During  the  year  there  were  436  dalrjTnen 
assisted  In  securing  new  herd  sires,  while 
656  dairymen  were  aided  In  securing  better 
cows  to  Improve  their  herds — many  of  them 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  foundation 
breeding  programs.  During  the  year  there 
were  37  bulls  proved  for  their  transmitting 
ability  on  the  basis  of  dam -and -daughter 
production  records. 

The  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  always  receives 
a  great  deal  of  attention  because  It  repre- 
sents about  half  of  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
ing milk.  Feed  supplies,  paricularly  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  year,  were  quite  short; 
this  was  especially  true  of  the  high-protein 
oil  meals.  The  farm  advisers'  reports  show 
that  In  spite  of  this  difficulty  the  dairymen 
throughout  the  State  did  an  excellent  job 
In  adjusing  their  feeding  practices  through 
the  growing  of  good  forage  crops  designed 
to  Improve  the  quality  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  their  rations.  Pasture  crops  received  spe- 
cial attention,  with  indications  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  expansion  In  the  use 
of  good  pastures.  Pastures  also  have  the 
added  advantage  of  reducing  labor  require- 
ments since  the  cows  do  their  own  harvest- 
ing. The  farm  advisers'  reports  also  show 
that  members  of  the  testing  associations 
made  good  use  of  their  production  records 
as  a  basis  for  feeding  concentrates  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  cows  as  indicated  by 
these  production  records. 

Although  major  emphasis  of  the  program 
was  placed  on  the  securing  of  a  maximum 
supply  of  milk  In  line  with  the  war  effort, 
attention  was  also  given  to  the  development 
of  good  future  dairymen  through  the  4-H 
Club  program.  4-H  Club  work  always  has 
been  an  important  part  of  this  State-wide 
dairj'  program,  and  many  former  4-H  Club 
members  who  have  since  become  dairymen 
aided  in  producing  milk  during  the  war  years. 
During  1945  4-H  dairy  projects  were  carried  to 
successful  completion  by  1,078  bovs  and  210 
girls.  These  dairy  proJecU  Included  1.936 
animals  and  returned  a  net  profit  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  $67,153. 

This  large  volume  of  work,  with  the  results 
secured,  demonstrates  the  highly  progreasive 
attitude  of  California  dairymen,  who  have 
produced  a  greater  volume  of  milk  In  the 
State  of  California  diu-ing  1945  than  In  any 
previous  year.  It  Is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  forward-looking  attitude  of  California 
dairymen  will  make  It  possible  for  ttaem  to 
meet  post-war  conditions  In  an  efltclent 
manner. 


Having  written  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Farm  Bureau  recently  for  further  in- 
formation. Just  yesterday  I  received  from 
Robert  O.  Piatt,  executive  secretary 
thereof,  the  following  letter  which  sets 
forth  some  valuable  data: 

Los  Anceues  Countt  Farm  Bureau. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  21,  1946. 
Hon.  Cltdi  Dotle, 

Jf ember  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dotle:  Throxigh  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Ous  Rothe  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
the  California  State  Dairy  Council,  we  are 
enclosing  some  literature,  relative  to  Dairy 
Month,  June  1946. 

You  are  perhaps  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
figure  for  dairy  cows  In  Los  Angeles  County 
at  the  end  of  1945  was  over  112.000,  probably 
the  highest  for  any  county  In  the  United 
States.  Our  farm  bureau  dalrjmien's  depart- 
ment in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  operates  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Cow  Testing  Association.  The  busi- 
ness of  this  association  for  May  1946,  set  a 
record  of  testing  87  herds  whose  total  cows 
numbered  21,325.  This  may  also  t>e  a  record 
for  the  United  States.  The  average  milk  per 
cow  in  this  May  test  was  9573  pounds  with  an 
average  butterfat  production  of  34  3  pounds 
per  cow;  8.710  of  the  21.325  cows  produced 
40  pounds  of  butterfat  or  more. 

We  trust  that  these  figures  from  our  cow- 
testing  association  will  be  of  interest. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  O.  Platt, 
Executive  Secretary. 

He  favored  me  by  a  copy  of  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  111  North  Canal  Street.  Chicago, 

ni.: 

DAIRT    MONTH    MEETS    URGENT    NEED    FOR    QUICK 
T7NDERSTANDING    OF    DAIRT    PROBLEMS 

An  unparalleled  opportunity  for  a  coor- 
dinated, effective  promotion,  and  public- 
relations  campaign  presents  Itself  to  a  united 
dairy  Industry  during  Dairy  Month. 

Dairy  Month  is  an  established  promotion 
of  10  years'  standing,  long  enough  to  have 
been  well  accepted  by  the  public.  Because 
of  this  fact  and  because  of  other  circum- 
stances— most  of  them  created  by  disruption 
of  regular  trade  channels  during  the  war — 
the  dairy  industry  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  its  story  to  the  public  during 
Dairy  Month  with  the  certainty  there  wUl  be 
a  large  and  sympathetic  audience. 

There  Is  urgent  need  for  a  coordinated 
public-relations  drive  by  a  united  dairy  in- 
dustry to  preserve  the  confidence  and  good 
will  built  up  over  the  years.  Dairy  Month 
has  a  stanch  record  of  Improving  consumer 
demand  for  dairy  foods  during  times  of 
plenty,  and  a  public-relations  campaign  dur- 
ing Dairy  Monthjs  more  effective  than  at  any 
other  time  because  of  Its  well-established 
purpose. 

A  recent  meeting  In  Chicago  of  national. 
State,  and  local  Dairy  Trade  Association  sec- 
retaries revealed  the  startling  need  for  imme- 
diate coordination  of  an  aggressive  public- 
relations  job  by  the  dairy  Industry. 

"Never  before  In  history  has  the  public 
been  so  confused  and  so  bewildered  as  to  the 
availability  of  dairy  foods,"  said  an  important 
dairy  trade  official  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing. "The  hailstorm  of  conflicting  stories 
coming  out  of  Washington  and  flashed  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  press  Is  rapidly  destroying 
the  confidence  and  good  will  that  the  dairy 
Industry  has  so  painstakingly  built  up  over 
the  last  20  years.  There  Is  urgent  need  for 
quick  action  to  head  off  the  rapid  descent  of 
the  entire  Industry  Into  the  proverbial  dc^ 
bouse. 


"Above  aU  things.  It  U  a  time  for  unified 
action  and  not  just  a  self-centered,  disor- 
ganlEed  defense  of  any  one  dairy  puxluct  by 
any  special  segment  of  the  dairy  industry. 
Whether  it  is  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  Ice 
cream,  they  are  all  in  the  same  family,  and 
whatever  public  ill  wUl  is  directed  against 
any   one   product   huru   them   all. 

"Because  of  this  Interrelated  interest  snd 
Interdependence,"  this  dairy  official  con- 
tinued, "a  more  effective  and  forceful  public- 
relations  job  can  be  done  and  a  public  un- 
derstanding more  quickly  attained  by  unity 
and  coordination. 

"An  immediate  opportunity  for  such  uni- 
fied action  presents  itself  In  the  1946  June 
Dairy  Month  campaign.  This  campaign  has 
been  carefully  planned  and  developed  by  a 
most  capable  committee  representing  every 
branch  of  the  dairy  Industry.  It  covers  all 
major  dairy  products,  and  Is  directed  sUaight 
to  the  public,  to  let  them  know  that  the  dairy 
Industry  Is  bot  responsible  for  the  shortage 
of  certain  dairy  products  or  the  Washington 
muddle,  but  Is  doing  everything  In  Its  power 
to  produce,  process,  and  distribute  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  dairy  food  supply  demanded 
by  the  public." 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  dairy  trade  secre- 
taries that  a  barrage  of  hard-hitting,  factual 
publicity  releases  to  the  Nation's  press  and 
radio  wUl  tell  the  truth  about  dairy  products 
and  the  problems  of  the  dairy  industry  to  the 
public  throughout  the  month  of  June. 

Organized  cooperating  groups  of  merchants 
throughout  the  Nation  are  telling  the  same 
story  In  their  show  windows  and  stores  by 
use  of  the  Dairy  Month  promotion  material. 
National  advertisers  are  emphasizing  the 
story  in  magazines  and  on  radio  chains 
throughout  June. 

The  Dairy  Month  publicity  committee  h.  3 
made  progress  in  combating  some  of  the  mis- 
Information  about  daIVy  foods.  This  has 
been  done  by  factual  releases  In  newspapers, 
press  wire  services,  magaxinea.  radio,  and 
the  dairy  trade  and  allied  press. 

The  entire  dairy  Industry  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  In  the  dissemination  of 
the  dairy  Industry's  story  by  participation — 
active  participation — In  the  promotion  of 
Dairy  Month.  This  can  be  done  by  the  ef- 
fective and  liberal  use  of  materials  prepared 
by  the  Dairy  Month  promotion  committee. 
It  can  be  done  by  participating  In  an  active 
public-relations  campaign,  by  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  factual  releases  to 
the  press  an  J  radio  repeating  the  dairy 
Industry's  story. 

The  promotion  commute:  was  In  a  quan- 
dary last  winter  when  it  disctissed  the  theme 
to  follow  during  dairy  month.  At  that  time 
It  was  apparent  that  the  supply  of  milk  would 
be  abundant  In  many  markets  during  dairy 
month,  but  it  was  equally  apparent  that  but- 
ter and  cheese  would  be  scarce.  With  war- 
time restrictions  lifted.  Ice  cream  promised 
to  be  plentiful.  Cottage  cheese  and  butter- 
milk would  be  available  In  almost  unlimited 
quantities  in  most  places. 

The  problem  confronting  the  promotion 
committee  was  whether  merely  to  mention 
the  plentiful  dairy  foods  and  ignore  the  ones 
that  were  scarce,  or  whether  to  boost  all  dairy 
foods  and  concentrate  on  Increased  sales  of 
those  that  were  plentiful. 

The  latter  course  was  followed,  the  com- 
mittee deciding  to  "keep  all  dairy  foods  to- 
gether" against  the  day  when  all  would  again 
be  plentiful  during  some  future  Dairy  Month. 
with  emphasis  on  the  Important  role  that  an 
aggressive  and  effective  public -relations  cam- 
paign wotild  play  In  this  year  of  reconverslotu 

The  theme  for  the  1946  Dairy  Month  cam- 
paign was  chosen  after  much  thought  and 
debate.  It  was  "First  in  foods."  and  nutri- 
tionists say  It  was  aptly  chosen  in  this  year 
of  hunger  and  sUrvation  for  there  Is  no  food 
more  important  In  the  feeding  of  the  starved 
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and  semlstarved  than   the   family   of   dairy 
foods — milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream. 

The  dairy  industry  is  troubled  this  year  by 
manpower  shortages,  equipment  shortages, 
and  machinery  shortages.  Thousands  of 
former  dairy  workers  have  been  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces,  but  great  numbers 
of  them,  especially  from  the  dairy  farms. 
have  been  lured  away  into  other  industries 


occupy  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion. If  our  ice-cream  cabinets  were  taken 
out  of  our  wholesale  ice-cream  shops,  we 
would  have  no  ice-cream  industry  In  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the 
United  States  should  fall  behind  any  other 
country  in  the  world  in  the  consumption  of 
the  most  perfect  food  that  God  has  given  us. 


the  people  of  this  Nation  should  be  ask- 
ing themselves  today.  The  answer  to 
that  $64  question  Is  an  easy  one. 

The  President,  against  the  advice  of 
his  Democratic  leaders  in  both  House 
and  Senate,  vetoed  the  bill.  He  preferred 
to  follow  the  advice  of  his  CIO-PAC 
frirnri.s   Sidnpv  Hillmnn  nnii  Philin  Mnr- 
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ately  demanded  even  larger  Increases  In  pay. 
Many  of  them  finally  got  184  percent  wage 
Increases.  And  prices  had  to  be  advanced  in 
some  degree.  This  was  mistake  No.  2.  and 
a  bad  one.  Inflation  was  already  on  the  way, 
with  the  aid  of  the  administration. 

Then  Mr.  Truman,  following  the  advice  of 
his  OPA  director.  Chester  Bowles.   Insisted 


the  White  House  with  mall  and  telegrams 
just  as  they  did  Congress.  But  this  sort  of 
organized  pressure  does  not  deceive  anybody, 
least  of  all  Members  of  both  Houses,  who 
have  been  listening  for  months  to  the  stories 
of  retarded  or  abandoned  production  due  to 
OPA  mismanagement  of  the  price  problem. 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  happy  over 
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and  semlstarved  than  the  family  of  dairy 
foods — milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  Ice  cream. 

The  daU7  Industry  Is  troubled  this  year  by 
manpower  shortages,  equipment  shortages, 
and  machinery  shortages.  Thousands  of 
former  dairy  workers  have  been  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces,  but  great  numbers 
of  them,  especially  from  the  dairy  farms, 
have  been  lured  away  Into  other  Industries 
by  higher  wages,  shorter  hours — especially 
the  5-day  week — and  the  advantages  of  blg- 
clty  life.  V 

This  Is  the  story  that  the  dairy  Inaustry 
must  get  across  to  the  public.  Each  branch 
and  segment  of  the  dairy  Industry  mxiat  co- 
ordinate Its  public  relations  and  publicity 
behind  this  drive  In  an  effort  to  combat  the 
half-truths  and  the  whispers  that  are  caus- 
ing harm  to  the  cause  of  the  dairy  Industry. 

"In  unity,  there  Is  strength,'  as  one  dairy 
trade  secretary  said.  "We  must  unite,  and 
we  must  fight.  Dairy  Month  provides  the 
dairy  Industry  with  an  Ideal  opportunity,  and 
the  essentiality  of  dairy  foods  provides  us 
with  valuable  ammunition.  Our  future  de- 
pends on  the  teamwork  that  we  demonstrate 
during  June  Dairy  Month." 

As  Paul  L.  Schwartz,  the  dairy  spe- 
ciaUst.  Is  recognized  as  outstanding,  the 
following  letter  to  me  from  him  dated 
June  14,  1946.  adds  further  pertinent 
Information  and  ob.servations: 

Thi  Cautobnia  Dairyman. 
Ht/ncs.  Calif..  June  14.  194S. 
Congressman  Clyde  Doyli. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Clyde:  VVe  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  find  sufficient  information  In  the  at- 
tached tear  sheets  and  reprints  to  supply 
you  with  all  that  you  need,  as  per  your  wire 
received  this  morning. 

We  are  happy.  Indeed,  that  you  are  taking 
a  real  Interest  In  our  dairy  Industry,  the 
chief  problems  of  which  at  the  present  are: 
First,  to  guarantee  our  milk  producers  a 
price  for  their  milk  that  will  enable  them, 
and  encourage  them,  to  stay  In  America's 
—  No.  1  industry.  Second,  to  speed  up.  as 
rapidly  uS  possible,  tl.e  domestic  production 
of  feeds  and  the  importation  of  our  concen- 
trates as  before  the  war. 

Before  the  war,  the  consumption  of  milk 
was  only  six-tenths  o'  a  pint  per  capita  per 
day,  and  it  houJd  have  been  at  least  1  pint 
per  capita  per  day.  according  to  the  conserva- 
tive estimates  and  opinions  of  our  National 
Dairy  Council,  our  4:,  State  dairy  councils, 
our  dietitians,  medical  authorities,  the  proc- 
essors and  handlers  of  milk.  etc.  If  this  1 
pint  per  day  could  be  achieved,  we  would  re- 
quire 5.000.000  more  cows  to  take  care  of  thU 
increased  consumptive  demand. 

Likewise,  before  the  war.  our  consumption 
of  butter  Is  only  about  40  percent  of  what  It 
should  be.  averaging  only  17  pounds  per  cap- 
ita per  year  in  the  United  States,  with  around 
32  pounds  per  head  per  year  in  Canada,  and 
some  45  pounds  per  year  per  head  in  Aus- 
tralia. Were  we  to  at  least  catch  up  with 
our  Canadian  neighbors  In  butter  consump- 
tion, we  would  require  et  least  6,000.000  more 
cows  to  take  care  of  the  butter  requirements. 
In  the  cheese  field  we  find  a  similar  condi- 
tion prevailing  which  would  necessitate  the 
addition  of  another  2.000,000  cows. 

Now.  If  you  add  up  five  and  six  and  two  mil- 
lion, you  win  see  It  amounts  to  13.000.000, 
which  could  be  added  to  our  present  cov? 
population  of  around  27.000.000. 

These  are  staggering  figures,  but  they  are 
true,  and  indicate  the  tremendoiu  poten- 
tialities that  exist  in  the  efficient  manage- 
ment and  a  common-sense  Government  rejm- 
laticn  attitude. 

Only  m  the  consumption  of  ice  cream  does 
the  United  States  lead  the  rest  of  the  world. 
largely  due  to  the  superior  position  that  we 


occupy  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion. If  our  Ice-cream  cabinets  were  taken 
out  of  our  wholesale  ice-cream  shops,  we 
would  have  no  ice-cream  Industry  in  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the 
United  States  should  fall  behind  any  other 
country  in  the  world  In  the  consumption  of 
the  most  perfect  food  that  God  has  given  us. 
And  there  Is  no  earthly  reason  why  you  Con- 
gressmen In  Washington  shouldn't  appreciate 
to  the  fullest  the  Indispensability  of  our  milk 
producers. 

If  you  constantly  think  along  thsse  lines, 
you  are  certainly  going  to  make  history  for 
yourself. 

Milk  production  In  California  continued 
the  upward  trend  which  has  been  almost 
unbroken  for  many  years.  In  terms  of  farm 
Income,  It  Is  the  most  Important  phase  of  the 
State's  livestock  Industry.  The  widespread 
significance  of  dairying  Is  also  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  25.000  commer- 
cial milk  producers  in  the  State,  as  shown 
by  Government  dairy-feed -program  subsidy 
payments  in  1945.  Census  counts  also  indi- 
cate that  there  are  approximately  28.000 
other  farms  producing  milk  mainly  for  home 
use.  J 

On  January  1.  loftS.  the  number  of  milk 
cows  In  the  State  reached  851,000  head,  or  an 
increase  of  3  perceni  over  the  previous  Janu- 
ary Inventory.  During  the  past  year  milk- 
cow  numbers  decUrfed  in  most  other  States 
and  the  national  total  showed  a  decrease  of 
3  percent.  The  preliminary  estimate  of  total 
milk  production  In  the  State  during  the  past 
year  Is  5.720.000.000  pounds— an  Increase  of 
nearly  5  percent  over  the  5.479.000.000  pounds 
produced  In  1944.  This  total  represents  an 
average  of  7.150  pounds  of  milk  per  cow. 

One  billion  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
quarts  of  milk  produced  in  California  last 
year,  with  a  total  value  of  $365,000,000. 

With  more  power  to  you  and  with  kindest 
regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  L.  Schwartz. 

Some  of  the  voluntary  dairy  associa- 
tions functioning  in  the  Eighteenth 
Congressional  District,  and  in  Los  An- 
geles County  are  as  follows:  Protected 
Milk  Producers  Association.  Superior 
Milk  Producers  Association,  Central  Milk 
Sales  Agency,  Los  Angeles  Mutual  Dairy- 
men, Western  Consumers  Peed  Com- 
pany. Producers  Distributors,  and  Nat- 
ural Milk  Producers  Association.  The 
California  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
Farm  Bureau  each  maintain  fully  per- 
sonneled  and  actively  cooperating  dairy 
departments. 


Who  Killed  Cock  Robin? 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  killed 
Cock  Robin? 

Strict  rent-control  provisions  were  in 
the  bill  President  Truman  vetoed.  It  also 
contained  provisions  for  the  gradual  eas- 
ing of  all  price  controls.  Who  was  it  that 
killed  rent  control  and  removed  price 
controls  overnight?   That  is  the  question 


the  people  of  this  Nation  should  be  ask- 
ing themselves  today.  The  answer  to 
that  $64  question  is  an  easy  one. 

The  President,  against  the  advice  of 
his  Democratic  leaders  in  both  House 
and  Senate,  vetoed  the  bill.  He  preferred 
to  follow  the  advice  of  his  CIO-PAC 
friends.  Sidney  Hillman  and  Philip  Mur- 
ray, so  he  vetoed  the  bill  that  would  have 
continued  strict  rent  control  and  that 
provided  for  a  gradual  easing  of  price 
controls. 

The  President  by  his  own  ill-advised 
act  killed  all  price  controls. 

The  following  newspaper  articles 
taken  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  July  2,  1946,  express  my  feelings 
in  the  matter  of  the  President's  veto  of 
the  price-control  bill.  For  that  rea.son 
I  include  them  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

The  Political  Mill 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 
President  Truman,  against  the  advice  of 
the  congressional  leaders  of  his  party,  vetoed 
the  OPA  extension  bill  and  plunged  the 
country  into  a  vast  uncertainty — which  may 
linger  for  some  time. 

Of  all  the  bungling  by  the  Truman  admin- 
istration—and  it  has  been  plenty— this  Inci- 
dent was  the  worst.  The  veto  came  to  Con- 
gress at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  to  get 
further  congressional  action  before  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  expired  at  midnight, 
June  30. 

What  the  President  did  was  to  decline  to 
sign  the  bill  and  ask  for  legislation  giving 
him  greater  powers.  H-  could  with  more 
Justification  have  signed  the  bill  and  asked 
for  the  additional  legislation.  It  must  have 
been  obvious  to  him  he  could  not  get  what 
he  wanted— which  really  was  an  unchanged 
OPA  extension.  Had  he  signed  the  bill  and 
put  himself  on  record  In  a  message  t'>  Con- 
gress denouncing  the  legislation,  there  would 
have  still  been  on  the  books  measures  of  con- 
trol of  prices  and  particularly  control  of 
rents.  The  last  alone  would  have  made  the 
bill  worth  slcning.  as  Majority  Leader  Bark- 
let  of  the  Senate  told  the  President. 

It  may  be  that  his  advisers  thought  that 
Congress,  after  the  veto  message  had  been 
delivered,  would  pass  the  bill  over  the  Presi- 
dent's objection.  That  would  have  left  Mr. 
Truman  politically  In  the  clear,  and  Con- 
gress holding  the  bag  If  disastrous  Inflation 
arose  later.  The  political  opponents  of  Mr. 
Truman  In  the  House  saw  to  It  that  no  such 
event  took  plaae.  As  It  Is,  Mr.  Truman  is 
holding  the  bag  and  will  be  blamed  for  allow- 
ing the  OPA  to  die  the  night  of  June  30 

whether  it  is  revived  or  not. 

The  Truman  administration  has  been 
wrong  consistently  In  dealing  with  recon- 
version since  the  end  of  the  war.  It  asked 
Congress  for  some  W .000.000 ,000  and  a  law 
making  It  possible  to  increase  unemployment 
Insurance  up  to  $25  a  week  throughout  the 
country.  It  did  this  on  the  theory  that  with- 
in a  year  there  would  be  8,000.000  unem- 
ployed. Congress  was  not  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  Increasing  unemployment  payments 
to  a  point  which  would  encourage  men  and 
women  not  to  work.  So  while  the  Senate 
put  through  a  much -modified  bill,  that 
measure  has  been  allowed  to  slumber  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ever 
slhce.  And  the  unemployment  prophesied 
by  the  administration  experts  did  not  ma- 
terialize. 

Next  Mr.  Truman  and  his  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Insisted  that 
wages  in  industry  could  be  Increased  perhaps 
18  to  20  percent  without  bringing  about  an 
Increase  in  prices.  Encouraged  by  this  Hd- 
ministration  backing,  labor  unions  immedl- 
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ately  demanded  even  larger  Increases  In  pay. 
Many  of  them  finally  got  184  percent  wage 
Increases.  And  prices  had  to  he  advanced  in 
■ome  degree.  This  was  mistake  No.  2.  and 
a  bad  one.  Inflation  was  already  on  the  way, 
with  the  aid  of  the  administration. 

Then  Mr.  Truman,  following  the  advice  of 
his  OPA  director.  Chester  Bowles.  Insisted 
that  the  OPA  must  be  extended  as  it  was  for 
another  year  from  June  30.  The  country 
was  flooded  with  Government  propaganda 
to  the  effect  that  changes  in  the  law  would 
be  disastrous. 

All  this  time,  the  production  of  domestic, 
peacetime  goods  flagged— and  production  was 
the  greatest  peed.  Full  production  by  Itself 
can  control  and  keep  down  Inflation.  If 
given  a  chance.  But  that  wrs  not  what  the 
Government  planners  wanted,  apparently. 
They  wanted  to  be  able  to  tell  the  voters 
when  the  time  came  that  they,  and  they 
alone,  had  beer  responsible  for  preventing 
Inflation.  Production,  however,  has  not  ma- 
terialized In  the  quantity  required  by  the 
people. 

For  example,  mTnthly  production  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  *s  50  percent  below  the 
monthly  output  In  1041.  In  the  9  months 
following  the  armistice  ending  hostilities 
at  the  close  of  the  First  World  War.  the  auto- 
motive Industry  produced  nearly  500.000  more 
passenger  cars  than  have  been  turned  out  In  a 
similar  period  since  VJ-day  last  August. 
This  has  been  due  to  strikes,  restrictive  gov- 
'emmental  controls,  loss  of  latwr  productiv- 
ity, and  coal  and  steel  strikes.  The  indus- 
try was  geared  to  produce  more  automobiles 
than  at  any  time  in  history — but  it  has  been 
able  to  realize  less  than  a  third  of  its  goal. 

Some  controls  may  be  needed,  but  not 
the  kind  of  controls  that  Interfere  with  pro- 
duction. It  may  be  that  Congress  will  re- 
enact  some,  but  whether  Mr.  Truman  will 
approve  of  its  work  is  another  matter.  The 
whole  question  Is  expected  to  get  into  the 
coming  congressional  campaign  in  a  big  way. 
Whatever  happens  now  to  the  economy  of  the 
country — the  Truman  administration  will 
have  to  bear  the  blame.  It  is  in  power,  and 
the  American  people  are  not  dumb. 


Tbcm/in's  OPA  CoimsB  Called  Indefensible — 
Veto  Has  Won  Him  No  Suppobt  in  Legis- 
lative Branch 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Truman's  action  In  venting  his 
resentment  against  Congress  by  punishing 
the  American  people  has  not  won  him  any 
increase  in  stipport  In  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government. 

The  President's  message  has  not  changed 
many  viewpoints  on  Capitol  Hill.  Even 
among  supporters  of  Mr.  Truman's  views  on 
price  control  are  many  who  believe  he  was 
poorly  advised  In  the  tactics  he  used.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  compromise  bill  passed 
by  Congress,  bad  as  it  might  have  seemed 
from  the  President's  standpoint,  was  still  far 
better  than  plunging  the  Nation  into  con- 
fusion and  trying  to  get  some  legislative 
remedy  overnight  whUe  decontrol  acquired 
natural  momentum. 

The  bill  was,  to  be  sure,  a  complicated 
affair,  but  this  In  a  sense  was  its  advantage. 
It  was  cumbersome  enough  to  slow  up  any 
price  increases  of  consequence,  and  even  the 
much-debated  Taft  amendment  would  have 
taken  quite  a  long  time  to  operate,  during 
which  period  the  change  to  a  t)etter  system 
or  the  adjustment  of  the  national  economy 
to  the  abandonment  of  price  controls  might 
have  been  worked  out.  The  President's 
course  Is  Indefensible. 

applause  from  cio-pac 
Mr.  Truman  can  get  plenty  of  applause 
from  CIO-PAC  foUowers,  who   are  flooding 


the  White  Rouse  with  mall  and  telesrams 
just  as  they  did  Congress.  But  this  sort  of 
organised  pressure  does  not  deceive  anybody, 
least  of  all  Members  of  both  Houses,  who 
have  been  listening  for  months  to  the  stories 
of  retarded  or  abandoned  production  due  to 
OPA  mismanagement  of  the  price  problem. 

Members  of  Congress  are  not  happy  over 
what  the  President  has  done.  Republicans 
who  sincerely  want  rent  control  and  a  grad- 
ual easing  of  all  price  controls  call  the  Presi- 
dent's act  a  reckless  adventure  which  cannot 
but  shake  the  confidence  of  the  country  In 
the  man  In  the  White  House.  Democrats 
generally  do  not  like  the  arbitrary  way  Mr. 
Truman  has  disregarded  the  advice  of  the 
leaders  of  his  own  party.  Certainly  In  the 
coming  campaign  Democrats  will  be  em- 
barrassed by  B4r.  Truman's  deviation  from 
party  solidarity. 

Why  did  Mr.  Truman  choose  the  course  of 
chaos  instead  of  transition  by  means  of  the 
compromise  bill?  This  question  Is  being 
asked  almost  as  often  as  any  other — and 
there  are  many  queries  as  to  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  way  of  new  legislation. 
The  only  answer  that  seems  plausible  is  that 
Mr.  Truman  has  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with 
the  left  wingers  who.  through  the  CIO-PAC, 
think  they  have  a  political  Instnmsent  with 
which  to  win  elections  for  him  which  is  more 
effective  than  the  Democratic  Party  itself. 

The  Pi.sident  has  been  yielding  to  the  CIO- 
PAC  arguments  right  along,  and  the  veto  of 
the  OPA  bill  was.  of  course,  a  policy  vigor- 
ously pressed  by  the  left  wing.  Their  idea 
Is  that  If  business  can  be  punished  and  profit 
margins  can  be  cut.  and  economic  chaos  re- 
sults, the  way  will  be  opened  for  socialistic 
experiments  in  nationalization  of  Industries 
and  Government  controls  of  all  business. 

contsolleo  economt  idea 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  OPA  was  that 
It  set  itself  up  as  a  Judge  of  proflts.  This 
up  to  now  has  been  left  to  the  Treasury 
Department  to  control  through  uniformly 
applied  tax  rates.  But  the  OPA  decided  how 
much  profit  was  adequate  as  well  as  what 
price  should  be  charged.  Such  control  can 
be  defended  during  wartime,  but  it  is  not 
the  way  to  bring  back  a  normal  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  nor  is  it  the  way 
to  kill  off  black  markets. 

Deeply  iml^edded  in  the  present  controversy 
is  the  ideological  concept  of  a  controlled 
economy.  Mr.  Truman  has  gone  over  to  that 
side  of  the  controversy  and  he  has  the  back- 
ing of  the  labor  union  leaders,  who  have 
nothing  to  fear  as  long  as  the  man  in  the 
White  House  applies  no  restraints  or  controls 
to  wage  rates. 

Mr.  Tniman  has  Increased  prices  by  saiu:- 
tioning  heavy  increases  In  wage  costs  and 
now,  when  producers  want  their  costs  cov- 
ered, he  refuses  to  let  their  costs  or  their 
profits  come  to  the  natural  levels  which  fol- 
low when  the  public  makes  the  prices.  The 
Government  has  made  a  fizzle  of  price  fixing. 
Industry  and  business  left  to  themselves 
could  do  no  worse. 

In  the  case  of  housing,  however — which 
is  acutely  short — a  simple  measure  of  con- 
trol can  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress overnight  if  President  Truman  will  let 
Congress  act.  But  he  will  seek  through  his 
supfxwters  on  Capitol  Hill  to  get  his  original 
OPA  proposals  tacked  onto  such  legislation  as 
an  amendment.  This  merely  prolongs  the 
controversy. 

Mr.  Truman  has  been  defeated  by  Congress, 
and  the  legislation  he  will  eventually  get 
will  be  no  better  than  that  which  he  vetoed. 
But,  in  addition,  the  American  people  will 
suffer  from  the  confusion  which  has  been 
forced  upon  them  by  the  recklessness  of  their 
President.  Meanwhile,  prices  will  rise  and 
no  legislation  wUl  really  disentangle  the  web 
woven  by  Mr.  Truman's  colossal  mistake. 


Tke  Etcnd  Strafflc  for  Frccdoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARECS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  X7TAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ri-cord  an  address  on  the  subject, 
the  Eternal  Strus^e  for  Freedom,  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia B'nai  B'rlth  1946  convention 
luncheon  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles,  Monday.  June  24,  194S. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

In  1843.  12  men,  who  are  now  called  lib- 
eral-minded Immigrant  Jews,  who  had  im- 
migrated to  America,  brought  Into  existence 
the  Sons  of  the  Covenant.  Since  they  were 
In  America  they  followed  American  custom 
and  wrote  a  constitution  with  a  preamble 
which  reads  today  more  American  than  He- 
brew. Were  those  men  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  liberal  influence  of  America  might 
destroy  the  Iwst  they  had  In  their  old  cul- 
ture? Did  they  turn  their  backs  on  Amer- 
ica's promise,  and.  In  a  fear  of  what  might 
come  to  a  covenant-loving  people,  legislate 
In  self-defense?  I  do  not  believe  they  did. 
because  at  that  very  time  my  father  was 
being  bom,  not  of  Hebrew  parents,  but  of 
British.  He  immigrated,  too.  snd  he  became 
identified  with  a  minority  group  and  his 
ideals  became  so  much  the  ideals  of  B'nal 
B'rith's  founding  fathers  that  1  believe  that 
each  represented  the  American  aspect  of  the 
eternal  struggle  for  freedom 

It  would  not  be  hard  for  me  to  allow  my 
mind  to  run  to  another  historical  incident 
where  liberal-minded  Immigrants  into  an- 
other country  that  was  so  free  from  prejudice, 
as  far  as  religion  Is  concerned,  that  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  those  Sons  of 
the  Covenant  and  their  progeny  forgot  the 
covenant  in  the  new  freedom  they  had 
found.  The  Jews  who  went  to  China  became 
Chinese,  and  in  time  sold  the  sacred  sym- 
bols of  their  religion  and  lost  their  identity 
as  Jews.  Many  have  done  so  In  America  be- 
catise  America's  offer  of  freedom  Is  so  all- 
embracing  that  fnrgetfulness  to  past  loyal- 
ties Is  an  ever-present  Invitation.  But 
America  cannot  be  great  if  she  becomes  <\ 
land  of  forgetfulneas.  instead  of  a  land  of 
liberty.  Liberty  is  such  a  choice  privilege 
and  blessing  that  if  It  is  not  guarded  and 
maintained,  it  is  soon  lost.  Liberty  is  some- 
thing which,  in  Its  logical  sequence,  must 
be  absolute  and  all-embracing.  Man,  no  more 
than  a  nation,  can  be  half  free  and  half 
slave.  That  lesson  I  learned  in  Sunday 
school  years  ago  when  my  teacher,  a  fine  old 
Englishman,  began  telling  us  about  what  a 
friend  to  mankind  the  birds  were.  And  he 
ended  by  saying,  "I  myself  love  the  little 
birds,  we  must  not  kill  them,  we  must  pro- 
tect them:  but  when  It  comes  to  those  darn 
sparrows,  it  is  all  right  to  kill  them."  That 
sort  of  liberty  or  freedom  from  the  spirit  of 
killing  Is  so  world-like. 

It  Is  fine  for  America  to  be  a  haven  for  the 
oppressed  of  the  earth,  wtere  freemen  from 
various  climes  and  various  places  dwell  side 
by  sldA  In  unity  and  peace,  but  where,  so 
often,  we  want  everytxidy  to  be  free  but  the 
"dam  sparrows."  the  "wh(^je."  the  "neggers." 
the  Jews,  the  Jsps,  or  the  Chinamen.  Amer- 
ica has  always  had  a  peculiar  peeve  or  hatred. 
One  day  we  are  against  the  BtAah&vfkB,  an- 
other  day  the  Mormons,  another  day   the 
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Communists,  another  day  the  Jews.  And  the 
saddest  part  of  this  fact  Is  that  the  worst 
group  hatreds  agaln£t  minorities  are  pretty 
generally  always  In  minority  groups  them- 
selves. That.  too.  is  one  of  the  good  signs. 
I  have  been  a  victim  of  this.  A  worthy  citi- 
zen of  Utah,  a  member  of  your  fraternity, 
and  a  man  who  was  honored  by  our  people, 
while  here  in  Los  Angeles  in  a  convention, 
the  like  of  which  you  are  holding  today, 
turned  thousands  of  Jews  against  me  as  a 
result  of  a  lecture  I  gave  at  the  University 
of  California,  at  Berkeley,  wherein  I  explained 
the  birth  of  anti-fiemittsm  In  the  beginning 
years  of  Hitler's  regime.  The  hatred  en- 
gendered by  that  man.  based  upon  hearsay,  I 
could  nut  live  down  for  years.  Of  cotirse,  he 
would  never  caau  to  one  of  my  lectures. 
Knowing  I  belonged  to  another  political 
party,  he  was  out  to  ruin  Elbxkt  Thomas,  and 
he  nearly  did.  Could  1  have  overcome  that? 
Of  course.  I  could  not.  If  people  told  the 
wimple  truth  in  our  political  lives  It  would 
J  be  very  much  eailer  tor  Americans  to  re- 
main free.  Do  you  think  that  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  California  would  honor  a  man  with 
i  a  visiting  profaasorshlp  to  that  great  school 
IX  be  were  unworthy.  Of  course  It  would 
not,  nor  would  my  own  university.  But 
are  university  professors  fres  In  America 
from  bias  and  hatreds  engendered  by  given 
groups  who  cannot  stand  the  truth.  You 
know  th»y  are  not.  My  pli-a  Is  that  we  be- 
bMOSM  American,  that  w*-  realize  that  Jlta- 
•rty  for  all  cf  us  rests  upon  truth  and  com* 
■100  oonsent,  that  It  cnnnot  b  malntalnsd 
on  Mi|rthlni  but  a  simple  baals  of  th«  Golden 
Rule.  If  we  On  nut  itvs  up  to  tb«  Ooldw 
Rule,  If  you  lie  about  me,  J  am  fotng  to  lie 
about  you;  but  If  you  treat  mr  holfwsy 
decent  the  chances  are  I  will  trMt  you  half- 
way  decent. 

I  was  fm  4  years  an  aide  to  the  man, 
whom  I  think  was  Utah's  greatest  governor, 
A  Jew.  I  had  not  s^n  him  for  several  years 
because  I  had  been  away.  When  I  saw  him 
coming  down  the  street.  I,  of  course,  did  not 
tblnk  he  could  possibly  remember  me,  and 
I  felt  I  should  not  bojher  him.  Of  course 
I  spoke  to  him.  saluted,  and  took  off  my  hat 
as  I  oassed.  He  turned  and  said:  "HI,  Major; 
whai  do  you  mean  by  passing  me  up?"  "Gov- 
ernor, I  did  not  intend  to  pass  you  up;  It 
did  not  seem  right  for  me  to  stop  you." 
'Always  stop  me,"  he  said.  "Where  have 
you  been  and  what  have  you  been  doing?" 
I  told  him.  "Well,  the  people  treated  you 
right  wherever  you  went,  didn't  they?"  "Yes; 
they  treated  me  splendidly."  And  he  said. 
'Of  course  they  did.  and  they  always  will 
because  you  treat  people  right."  I  did  not 
know  as  much  about  the  origin  of  religions 
then  as  I  think  I  do  now,  but  when  that 
great  man  talked  to  me  in  terms  of  basic 
ChrUtianity.  I  felt  a  klnness  of  belief  that 
was  soul  satisfying. 

Loyalty  does  not  mean  selfishness.    Revela- 
tion does  not  mean  that  you  should  carry 
your  loyalties  to  the  extent  of  hating  all  that 
Is  not  like  you.     I  have  lived  now  In  prac- 
tically every  nook  and  corner  of  the  globe 
As  a  religionist  and  a  believer  In  religion,  and 
a  small  religion  at  that,  a  religion  based  upon 
the  concept  of  revelation.  I  think  I  appreciate 
revelation  as  much  as  anyone.    But  the  con- 
cept of  revelation  has  been  responsible  for 
most   of   the   persecutions   in    the    Western 
World.     Wherever  men  who  have  descended 
under   the    Influence   of    Hebrew,    Christian, 
early    Greek,    and    Mohammedan    thought, 
those  men  have  leen  influenced  by  the  con- 
cept  of   revelation.     They   have   aU   known 
what  the  truth  was  because  God  had  told 
them  the  truth,  and  one  cannot  compromise 
with  God;   therefore.  In  the  wake  of  these 
great  thoughts  have  come  persecutions,  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  Ills  of  unsympathetic  ele- 
ments m  our  society.    Three  hundred  years 
•go    men    persecuted    their    neighbors    and 
killed  those  who  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
them  because  they  thought  It  pleased  God 
Think  what  that  does  to  the  concept  of  God 


Since  this  is  America,  we  can  think  of  that 
concept  and  realize  that  it  is  bad.  But  my 
point  Is  that  within  800  years  even  the  most 
advanced  and  most  thoughtful  of  our  imme- 
diate ancestors  accepted,  as  right,  the  con- 
cept of  persecution  and  acted  accordingly, 
and  men  died  at  the  stake  to  please  God. 
Thank  goodness,  a  spirit  began  to  prevail 
among  them,  and  pretty  soon  men  said  to 
one  another — do  not  let  ua  kill  these  people, 
let  us  put  up  with  them.  We  do  not  have  to 
mingle  with  them.  We  will  live  aloof  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  There  a 
spirit  of  forbearance  took  the  place  of  per- 
secution.   It  was  a  great  advancement. 

Then  about  the  time  our  Constitution 
came  into  existence  and  at  the  time  your  fore- 
fathers in  this  great  fraternity,  Influenced 
by  that  Constitution,  wrote  their  outstand- 
ing preamble,  a  spirit  of  tolerance  began  to 
take  hold  of  our  people,  Jefferson,  Washing- 
ton, and  cur  founding  fathers  knew  what 
tolerance  meant  and  hrjw  essential  it  was  to 
liberty,  and  it  thus  became  part  of  our  na- 
tional Ideal.  But  1  year  after  your  society 
was  founded,  in  1843,  the  f(junder  of  my 
religion  was  murdered  because  of  his  belief, 
8o,  in  the  land  of  tolerance,  a  minority  be- 
came forgetful  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
atucked  a  smaller  minority  and  men  died 
That  Is  part  of  the  history  of  mankind 

We  like  tolerance  In  America,  but  tolerance 
Is  not  enouKh  for  real  America,  In  the  re- 
ligious Jleld—snd  I  say  let  us  extend  It  to 
the  inurnatlonal  field,  to  the  political  fUld, 
to  our  »f>ci»\  floid,  and  Monomi«  ntlA—it 
furbearance  Is  Kreatw  than  p«rMOUt(on,  and 
toUrf«o««  to  ur—ttr  '/wn  forbtaranc*.  thera 
Is  on*  mort  »Up  w«  muat  take  Jf  America 
Is  to  b«  free  and  p«M«  Is  to  come  to  the 
world  That  step  is  appreciation.  Let  us 
learn  to  appreciate  one  another,  let  ua  learn 
to  trust  one  another,  and  then  we  will  not 
kill  one  another. 

In  my  flrst  political  campaign  for  the 
senatorshlp  I  was  made  fun  of.  Had  I  re- 
aented  It  I  would  have  been  defeated.  I  did 
not.  Every  bad  and  belittling  thing  my 
opponents  said  about  me  I  repeated  to  my 
audiences.  No  one  can  tell  me  that  treating 
other  people  as  you  would  like  to  be  treated 
does  not  pay.  You  can  work  the  Golden 
Rule  In  politics,  international  relations.  In 
your  business,  and  Industry-labor  relations. 
Try  it.  You  might  find  out  that  it  works. 
And  the  most  interesting  thing  about  it  Is 
that  it  does  not  call  upon  you  at  any  time 
to  be  disloyal  to  your  cherished  Ideals  and 
your  greatest  loves.  You  can  appreciate  your 
neighbor  without  coveting  his  property  and 
without  having  lust  for  his  wife. 

I  had  better  stop  or  your  treasurer,  who, 
I  am  sure,  is  trained  in  the  logic  of  a  quid 
pro  quo,  when  he  begins  paying  me  my 
honorarium  will  say  he  is  getting  cheated. 
So  he  will  cooperate  I  am  going  to  throw  in 
a  "bunch"  of  ancient  history. 

When  I  tried  to  think  of  a  title  for  today's 
talk  and  hit  upon  the  Eternal  Struggle  for 
Freedom.  I  meant  that  the  word  "eternal"  be 
taken  literally.    As  scholars   unfold   for   us 
more  of  the  origins  of  the  ancient  world  we 
discover  how  very  old  this  struggle  Is.     We 
see,  too,  where  the  confiict  lay.     In  addition 
we  see  how,  as  men  put  their  faith  in  law, 
the. concept  of  liberty  burst  forth,  and  they 
legislated  so  as  to  guarantee  freedom  from 
arbitrary  caprice.     That  our  land  was  to  be 
one  of  law  and  not  of  men  has  a  new  mean- 
ing when  we  examine  the  idea  In  the  light 
of  one  of  the  earliest  struggles  between  an 
individual  right  and  a  single  will.    In  the 
ancient  world  of  the  Near  East  with  its  Code 
oi  Hammurabi  and  in  the  ancient  world  of 
tJie  Far  East  with  Its  Code  of  Shun,  we  And 
the  beginnings  of  the  struggle  for  the  pro- 
tection   of    private    rights.    Those    peoples 
who  were  influenced  by  these  two  great  codes 
moved  on  toward  the  beginnings  of  the  con- 
cepts of  liberty  and  freedom.    Through  law 
and  especially  through  the  written  contract 
came    private    property    rlghu.    The    great 


civilizations  of  ancient  China  kept  that 
mighty  empire  on  a  private  property  basis. 
The  civilizations  of  Mesopotamia  Influenced 
the  Hebrew.  Hammurabi  laid  down  the  rule 
thaft  a  purchase  without  written  document 
was  a  theft  and  was  punishable  by  death. 
When  we  come  down  to  the  conflict  In 
thought  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Egyp- 
tian we  discover  many  of  the  elements  of  the 
contest  today  between  the  theories  of  the 
single-will  states  and  the  democracies.  In 
the  later  conflicts  between  theories  in  China 
and  Japan  the  same  elements  are  found. 
The  Japanese  state  was  one  wherein  the 
Mikado  was  law;  he  owned  the  land  and 
could  do  with  It  as  he  saw  fit.  He  ruled  In 
theory  by  caprice.  This  was  Condemned  by 
the  code-influenced,  private-property-re- 
specting Chinese.  The  Hebrew  could  not 
stand  the  unrestrained  power  of  the  ancient 
rulers  of  Egypt,  who  had  complete  power  of 
life  and  death  over  all.  Thus  ws  can  say 
that  more  and  more  scholars  of  the  ancient 
world  are  recognizing  the  very  early  begin- 
ning of  this  great  conflict.  The  Amsrican 
concept  of  liberty,  with  Its  many  freedoms 
and  various  permUslble  loyalties.  Is  a  result 
of  long  development  After  what  has  Junt 
been  said,  the  Liberty  Bell  quotation  Uken 
from  Leviticus  xxv;  10.  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof,"  may  have  for  us  a  deeper 
meaning.    There  wan  a  beginning, 

Hammurabi  and  Sliun  were  a  bit  older  than 
Abraham  And  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Hebrew  mhI  fw  social  Justice  had,  m 
far  AS  htdfory  is  eoncfMd,  its  origin  with 
thfse  early  Itiws,  But  no  oode  was  ever  struck 
off  as  some  people  assumed  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  were,  or  Solon's  law,  or  the 
Roman  Twelve  TableU,  Hammurabi's  code 
and  the  code  of  Shun,  ancient  and  old  as 
they  were,  like  the  Decalog  Itself,  were  merely 
codifications  of  truths  that  men  had  worked 
out  before.  I  can  hear  someone  say — surely 
that  cannot  be  true.  Does  not  the  Bible 
teach  us  that  God  wrote  the  Ten  Command- 
ments with  His  finger  on  stone  tablets?  That 
must  be  the  origin— but.  It  was  not.  Moses 
knew  that  there  was  a  law  against  killing  a 
man,  even  in  the  heathen  land  of  Egypt,  or 
he  never  would  have  hid  after  his  affair  with 
the  Egyptian.  The  codes,  as  far  as  we  can  go 
back  and  pin  to  definlteness,  like  law,  right 
and  Justice,  are  all  found  in  some  phase  or 
other  in  the  earliest  of  man's  institutions. 
Take,  for  example,  God's  Judgment  on  Cain. 
Can  you  find  in  the  history  of  law  a  more 
splendid  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
crime  of  murder  is  not  only  a  crime  against 
the  person  killed,  but  also  a  crime  against 
society  and  that  society  will  be  the  Judge 
of  the  punishment  inflicted.  God  in  His 
reasoning  with  Cain  surely  made  that  fact 
plain. 

According  to  Hebrew  tradition,  the  story  of 
Cain  and  Abel  is  pretty  early,  and  Cain  knew 
his  law  when  he  entered  his  plea,  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  Society  was  pretty  far 
advanced  when  Cain' killed  Abel.  Logic  was 
there;  Justice  was  there;  the  appeal  to  right 
was  there,  and,  sad  to  relate,  argument  and 
debate  were  there. 

The  eternal  struggle  for  freedom  is  still  go- 
ing on.  Thus,  we  Jews  and  Christians  may 
say— the  concept  of  Justice  which  must  al- 
ways have  a  characteristic  and  attribute  of 
liberty  had  its  origin  with  God.  It  comes  as 
a  result  of  revelation.  But  1  have  already 
pointed  out  some  of  the  ills  from  a  practical 
acceptance  of  the  concept  of  revelation.  By 
that  I  mean.  If  God  is  absolute  His  truth, 
therefore,  must  be  absolute.  If  His  truth  is 
absolute  there  can  be  no  compromise  with  It 
and  revelation,  therefore,  means  standing  by 
an  idea  to  the  end.  How  does  it  appear  then 
that  nonrevelation  believing  peoples  still 
have  these  fine  concepts  of  Justice?  Would 
they  get  them  from  the  canon  of  Shun? 
No.  they  are  older  than  the  canon  of  Shun. 

The  logic  behind  the  Chinese  golden  rtile 
or  their  commandment  "Thou  shall  not  kill," 
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is  different.  It  nuikes  for  peace  and  not 
persecution.  I  can  Ulustrate  that  by  a 
simple  stcry.  We  Uke  a  Sunday  school  class 
anywhere  in  the  West.  Jewish.  Christian,  or 
Mohammedan,  and  the  teacher  asked  the 
pupils  the  simple  question.  Why  should  we 
not  kill?  The  brightest  student  will  rise 
up  and  say.  "We  do  not  kill  because  God. 
in  the  Ten  Commandm  its  says,  'Thou  abalt 
not  kill'."  That  is  a  perfect  answer  for  any 
western  teacher  and  any  western  child.  But 
If  a  Chinese  father  is  teaching  bis  child 
the  lesson  in  regard  to  killing  and  he  should 
ask  the  question.  Why  should  we  not  kill? 
The  child  who  made  the  perfect  answer  would 
say.  "We  must  not  kill  because.  If  we  do. 
men  will  lose  faith  In  us  and  lose  trui>t  m 
us  and  they  wlU  try  to  kill  us  and  then 
there  can  be  no  peace  in  society."  Which 
child  tuderetands  the  real  signiflcance  of  the 
commandment  "Thou  shalt  not  kill," 

Throughout  the  r  nge  of  western  thought 
m  regard  to  the  dlseorery  or  origin  of  mo»t 
of  our  Institutions  and  cultural  habits,  the 
blessings  which  man  has  received  have  come 
direct  from  Heaven,  The  stories  about  their 
coming  are  always  told  as  was  the  story  of 
Prometheus  and  the  origin  of  Are.  Pro- 
metheus, you  remember,  was  bound  by  tlie 
god*  because  hs  stole  fire  which  was  a 
godly  attribute  and  told  man  how  tn  use  It, 
The  ChlnM«  learned  of  flre  from  nature, 
fire  had  lu  origin,  accjrt-dlng  to  their  nory. 
when  an  observing  men  hnppened  to  notue 
a  bird  pecking  at  a  rock  in  such  a  way  thst 
It  caused  a  spark,  The  Chinaman  did  not 
assume,  as  the  ancient  flreeks  did,  thst 
Heaven  was  neoeesary  In  explaining  a  great 
gift  to  man,  They  did  not  naed  to  bring 
the  gods  into  the  picture  at  all.  Ttiey  found 
Are  in  nature. 

I  believe  we  can  come  close  to  that  today 
if  man  will  stay  with  nature,  because  it  u 
pretty  hard  to  develop  a  martyr  complex  In 
support  of  what  you  see  In  nature.  That  Is. 
man  will  not  flght  for  a  principle,  that  water, 
for  example,  will  seek  its  own  level  and 
they  will  not  kill  men  In  defense  of  the 
principle  that  when  two  masses  meet  the 
greater  one  will  prevail. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  do  away  with  revela- 
tion or  the  concept  of  revelation.  I  believe 
in  it  and  we  need  more  of  it.  The  closer 
man  can  live  to  the  will  of  God  the  better, 
in  my  opinion,  man  will  be.  To  me,  the  mil- 
lennium will  be  brought  about  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  will  meet  Its  culmination  when  man 
and  God  become  partners  in  working  out  the 
eternal  purposes,  but  I  do  want  revelation  to 
become  more  purposeful.  I  do  want  the  con- 
cept of  revelation  to  become  a  living,  growing 
concept  and  not  a  dead  one.  Logically.  Ein- 
stein's theory  of  relat  vlty  might  even  destroy 
the  middle-age  concept  of  absolutes  if 
brought  Into  the  religious  field.  The  Jews 
have  learned  something  since  SplaoZas  time, 
because  1  have  never  heard  or  read  of  Einstein 
being  excommunicated. 

1  have  spent  much  of  my  life  In  religious 
work  and  endeavor.  I  am  by  nature  a  deeply 
religious  person.  By  religlcus,  1  do  not  mean 
any  narrow  sect  loyalty,  but  I  mean  It  very 
much  in  Its  big.  broad  aspect.  Religion  to  me 
Is  merely  the  bond  which  ties  me  to  those 
things  which  have  gone  before  and  to  those 
things  which  will  come.  IHerefore.  prophecy 
is  not  only  God's  word,  as  the  prophets  spoke 
for-  God,  but  since  religion  has  to  do  with 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  proph- 
ecy is  that  medium  through  which  man  con- 
tinues bis  faith  in  the  purposef ulness  of  crea- 
tion. Thus  when  this  religious  sentiment 
is  brought  over  into  the  field  of  history,  man's 
record  upon  this  planet  becomes  a  struggle 
for  eternal  Ideals.  When  fundamental,  re- 
ligious concepts  are  made  part  of  man's  po- 
litical thinking,  then  it  is  not  hard  for  us  to 
aee  that  nations  can  have  destinies  and  be 
given  the  responsibility  for  keeping  their  peo- 
ple in  harmony  with  the  eternal  scheme. 

Oi-e  of  the  sacred  books  which  I  respect 
predicts  America  as  a  promised  land,  a  land 


reserved  until  these  great  days  of  man's  his- 
tory for  those  persons  and  those  people  who, 
in  harmony  with  God's  plans,  have  come  here 
to  create  a  land  where  liberty  can  blossom 
forth  and  where  the  Individual  can.  there- 
fore, receive  the  ultimate  potential  of  his' 
development.  Thus  America,  to  me.  is  not 
only  a  land  of  promise  but  it  is  a  land  of 
purpose. 

The  ancients  used  to  assume  that  heaven 
and  earth  dwell  together  so  closely  that  whf  n 
a  Jtut  king  ruled  the  people  were  proeperotu 
and  when  an  unjust  king  was  on  the  throne 
people  suffered  Our  own  Jefferson  put  th^^s 
law  of  history  in  his  own  words,  while  con- 
templating American  slavery,  when  be  said: 
"Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  secure  whc  n 
we  have  removed  a  conviction  that  these  lib- 
erties are  the  gift  of  Ood?  Indeed,  I  trembto 
for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  Ood  Is 
Just:  that  his  Justice  cannot  sleep  forever. 
Commerce  between  master  and  slaves  is 
despotism.  These  people  are  to  be  free.  That 
people  will  be  happiest  whose  laws  are  bc»t 
Those  worthy  by  education  without  regaid 
to  wealth  or  birth  should  administer  them." 
Jefferson,  the  slave  owner,  knew  history  and 
understood  the  fundamentals  of  God's  Jus- 
tice. 

We  of  the  democratic  world,  In  contrast 
to  single-wiil  ststes,  are  anlmaud  by  the  re- 
llgiotis  Impulse  We  l<x>k  upon  the  sufferir>Ks 
through  which  we  have  passed,  in  order  u> 
eeiablish  our  basic  fundamental!  and  prin- 
ciples, s«  (he  birth  pangs  of  a  new  world. 
And  we  believe  that  a  new  day  Is  dawning  Utt 
many  nations,  a  day  wtien  ancient  bltur- 
nasees  and  wrongs  will  be  purged  away,  and 
humanity,  oousciuus  of  its  sUldarity.  will 
march  (orwsrd  to  a  nirw  opportunity.  It  is 
no  swift  and  sudden  Utopia  that  I  offer  you, 
but  the  deep  faith  that  out  of  the  welter  of 
blood  and  tears  and  sweat,  which  we  have 
survived,  mankind  will  set  foot  on  ths  road  to 
a  brighter  future  and  build  a  better  world. 
The  progress  of  the  world  will  not  longer 
permit  us  to  ignore  China,  Asia,  or  any  other 
corner  of  the  earth,  because  the  earth  has 
grown  small  and  remoteness  no  longer  exists. 
And  because  of  this  we  are  forced  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  history,  we  a^  forced  to  seek 
that  which  connects  the  past  with  the  present 
and  with  the  future;  we  are  forced  to  seek  an 
understanding  of  basic  catises  and  effects.  We 
arc  at  long  last  begiiuilng  to  sec  that  war 
anywhere  is  of  concern  to  all  f7ery where; 
that  poverty  anywhere  reduces  wealth  and 
living  standards  everywhere,  and  we  are 
learning  to  understand  that  history  proves 
that  nations  who  persecute  their  minority 
groupa  do  not  thrive.  Territ>le  as  is  the  sacri- 
fice of  those  persecuted,  nature  in  her  Judg- 
ments brings  punishment  a  hundredfold  on 
the  persecutors.  Six  million  Jews  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  late  war.  No  account  Is  made 
of  the  destruction  of  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  destruction  of  the  6.000,000. 

In  a  sense,  the  coming  centiu-y  is  likely  to 
be  the  century  of  Asia.  By  that  I  mean  that 
in  the  generatlotu  which  are  to  come-  we 
shall  witness  a  mighty  reawakening  of  that 
mother  of  continents  which  now  shelters 
almost  one-half  of  the  whole  human  race. 
There  is  no  power  on  earth  which  can  arrest 
this  process.  Our  world  today  Is  a  world  with 
the  center  of  interest  shifting  fast  away 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  East. 
Asia,  like  Exuxtpe,  is  allied  with  distant 
powers  and  divided  within.  Yet  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Asiatic  populations  will  throw 
the  center  of  gravity  to  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. Asia  will  be  predominant  for  the 
three  great  social,  political,  and  economic 
revolutiona — the  Chinese,  tlie  Indian,  and 
the  Russian — are  essentially  Asiatic.  And 
here  the  eternal  struggle  for  man's  freedom 
will  be  so  aggravated  that  it  will  command 
the  attention  of  the  entire  world. 

Willie  the  great  revolutions  and  evolutions 
are  taking  place  In  Asia,  a  new  era  is  at  hand 
for  America.    The  eternal  struggle  for  man's 


freedom  will  also  be  in  proceas  here,  but 
America  has  reached  a  higher  degree  of  ac- 
complishment in  that  struggle  and,  there- 
fore,  the  struggle  will  be  unlike  that  In  A<«la. 
The  West  has  gone  far  in  developing  the 
rights  of  the  individual  while  in  the  last 
those  concepts  are  Just  dawning. 

As  a  result  of  intolerable  conditions  in 
those  nations  which  have  been  ruled  by 
sln^le-wUI  tyrants,  thouaanda  of  retugces, 
dubtjed  Inteliectuals.  and  among  them  many 
of  your  people,  have  come  to  America.  The 
effect  of  the  thinking  and  working  of  these 
men  and  women  is  not  yet  apparent.  I  pre- 
dict a  great  new  birth  of  learning  in  this 
glorious  land  of  ours  which  will  affect  the 
whole  world,  a  new  birth  of  scirntiflc  think- 
ing and  poliucal  Idealism  which  will  bo 
pointed  out  by  future  fenarations  and  which 
will  make  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  crn* 
tury  a  century  of  inspiration  such  as  the 
world  bad  In  the  sUtb  century  B  O  and  the 
flrst  century  A  D.  We  are  llvUig  in  mighty 
times;  times  wbich  will  result  tn  universal 
acceptance  as  significant  tn  the  hUtory  of 
Ideas  as  were  the  democrstla  Ideels  of  the 
gospel  of  Buddah  and  the  antlartstocrstta 
Ideals  of  ths  Cunfualsn  phlltwuphy  ba*rd 
upon  the  training  of  man  whose  nature  is 
good:  as  great  even  In  the  lasting  signlflcaure 
as  was  the  grestrit  of  all  aonuibutlons  in 
the  development  iff  demoera«y.  tbe  dlseovery 
of  the  Individual  and  the  Individual's  worth 
In  the  eternsl  scheme  erf  tittngs,  But  In  this 
new  birth  of  lesrnlng  evwy  Mea  developed 
win  IM  fiumplementsry  to  thnse  of  the  sisth 
century  B,  C  and  the  first  century  A  U. 
And  that  tlie  Ideas  will  b§  laatiog  Is  a«sur»d 
because  they  wilt  be  davalopMl  undsr  ii*e 
auspices  of  thst  OovammMit  vbtali  has 
evolved  upon  the  theoriM  of  our  Amerlaan 
founding  fathers. 

Our  fundamental  eooeepte  of  democrscy 
and  our  religious  and  political  reeogniUon  of 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  his  In- 
herent rights  are  necessary  to  the  solving  not 
only  of  Europe's  prolilems.  but  also  of  Asia's. 
Our  belief  In  the  rtgbU  of  revoluUow  gives 
us  confidence  in  the  faoe  of  change.  With 
faith,  then.  1.'.  our  Idealism,  the  world  will 
go  forward  as  It  follows  American  leadership. 

Under  the  American  system  liberty  is  at- 
tained by  having  a  respect  for  many  loyalttoa. 
That  is — In  America  a  man  is  free  to  asso- 
ciate in  many  activities,  and  liberty  is  found 
by  this  free  association.  He  can  belong  to 
any  labor  group  he  wishes;  he  can  belong  to 
any  fraternity;  he  can  affiliate  with  any  reli- 
gious group  or  no  religious  group;  he  can 
worship  God  as  he  sees  fit;  and  there  are  no 
clas3  barriers  in  social  or  economic  life.  He 
is  free  to  go  and  come;  and  there  are  no 
taboos  which  Government  prescrilies.  He 
may  even  have  ooraplex  citizenship,  such  as 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a 
State  within.  He  can  eat  what  he  wants; 
and  he  can  marry  whom  lie  likes.  In  other 
words,  the  Ideals  of  American  society  are 
castless  and  classless.  And  thus  our  liberty 
Is  maintained. 

Our  national  objectives  may  be  identical 
with  the  national  objectives  of  a  aingle-wlll 
state  wherein  one  loyalty  is  reoognlaed.  But 
we  attain  freedom  and  liberty  by  allowing 
man  to  move  in  any  direction  he  wishes. 
True,  he  sometimes  tries  to  go  In  all  direc- 
tions at  once  and  as  a  result  we  are  a  bit 
confused.  The  aim  of  the  single-will  state, 
with  ita  single  loyalty  and  that  to  the  sute. 
is  that  man  will  attain  liberty  by  follow- 
ing in  the  groove.  Tbeee  two  theories  are 
in  mighty  contrast  in  tbe  world  today.  They 
are  the  I94«  aspects  of  ^e  eternal  stniggle 
for  freedom.  The  danger  is  that  this  clash 
comes  In  our  international  relatlo^iS.  Where 
two  states  have  exactly  the  same  objectives 
but  the  methods  of  approach  are  so  different 
that  a  clash  Impinges,  our  only  hope  in 
avoiding  a  clash  of  arms  under  the  circum- 
stances is  a  complete  understanding  on  each 
side.    The  educational  proocse,  Ountan,  la 
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the  all-Important  one.    It  alone  will  save  the 
world  from  more  war,  confusion,  and  chaos. 

I  advocate  a  positive  American  foreign  pol« 
icy  bixllt  upon  American  experience  and  tra- 
ditions. I  stand  for  Washington's  dream 
when  all  men  will  live  a:  brothers.  I  stand 
for  JeCferson's  fundamentals  as  the  best  way 
to  attain  liberty  and  freedom.  I  stand  for 
the  courage  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  knew 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  even 
In  International  relations.  I  stand  for  Jack- 
son's Internal  policy  wherein  he  understood 
that  the  mission  of  the  American  Nation  in 
the  world  could  only  be  ach'evcd  by  a  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  and  the  development  of 
our  Federal  system;  and  for  his  external  pol- 
icy wherein  he  followed  his  internal  Ideals 
*o  well  thai  he  realized  that  bordering  lands 
should  be  brought  into  the  Union  on  an 
equality  with  all  of  the  States.  I  stand  for 
the  assertions  and  the  strength  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt:  for  his  fundamental  be- 
lief that  he  could  lead  the  world  to  a  good 
peace  resting  on  Justice.  I  stand  for  the 
great  fundamentals  of  President  Truman 
whenever  he  has  been  positive  as,  for  ex- 
ample, his  support  of  the  Internationaliza- 
tion of  waterways.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
tough  and  rough  attitude  in  our  Nation  cr 
with  other  peoples.  The  buliy  in  interna- 
tional relations  is  no  more  effective  than  the 
club-swlnglnf:  cop  In  national  relations. 

Why  should  America  be  backward  In  put- 
ting foith  a  policy  based  Upon  he:  own  expe- 
riences? Our  Constitution  Is  now  the  old- 
est one  on  earth  and  is,  in  a  sense,  a  mother 
of  them  all.  Our  Federal  history  Is  proof 
that  world  organization  is  practical  and  pos- 
sible. Our  defense  of  individual  rights  in 
law  is  proof  that  Individual  man  can  live  in 
great  government  without  fear,  can  we  say 
tr  the  world.  These  things  we  have  done. 
and  we  have  found  theji  beneficial  both  to 
individual  man  and  to  the  communities  of 
man?  They  are  yoUrs  if  you  want  to  use 
them.  They  are  theories  which  can  be 
forced  on  no  man  or  no  group.  They  come 
only  by  common  consent.  Take  them  and 
make  them  yours  as  you  wish.  Wc  are  not 
selfish  in  their  use. 


The  People  Have  Met  the  Crisis  Nobly— 
Will  the  Administration  Do  as  Well? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  efforts  of  Bowles.  OPA  b  Co.,  to  pre- 
cipitate a  stampede,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  thus  far  answered  President 
Truman •.<;  reckless  veto  of  price  control 
in  magnificent  fashion. 

The  following  excerpts  from  messages 
are  typical  of  those  coming  to  my  office. 

From  an  apartment  house  owners  and 
managers  association: 

The  apartment  division  of  the  Building 
Owners  and  Managers  Association  of  Omaha, 
meeting  at  noon  Mondav.  representing  over 
4,000  residential  rental  unite,  pledged  them- 
selves to  make  no  rent  increases  at  the  pres- 
ent lime  We  urge  aU  owners  of  residential 
rental  property  to  cooperate  with  us  In  this 
program. 

Prom  a  homemaker  in  Connecticut: 
I  heard  14  'little  people"  express  astonished 
Joy  Saturday  at  the  ending  of  OPA.    Only  the 
owner   ot   a   soda   fountain-newsstand   wa« 


skeptical.  "It's  too  good  to  be  true,"  he  said. 
"They'll  find  some  way  to  keep  it  on  our 
necks."  One  neighbor  says  she  thinks  there 
ought  to  be  some  kind  of  price  control.  She 
and  her  husband  drive  weekly  into  Pennsyl- 
vania to  a  black-market  source  and  supply 
neighbors  with  flour,  butter,  and  meat;  last 
week  $104  worth  of  meat. 

From  a  housewife: 

I  hope  to  heaven  you-all  can  keep  OPA 
dead.  If  you  can,  this  will  be  a  historical 
turning  point  to  be  remembered  as  long  as 
Paul  Revere's  ride. 

Prom  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Omaha  Hotel  Association: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  ofBcers  and  the 
executive  committee  of  thb  association  that 
they  concur  In  a  recomn-cndatlon  to  our 
member  hotels  as  well  as  all  hotel  operators 
of  Omaha  that  we  hold  the  line  and  make 
no  room  rate  or  menu  price  Increases. 

From  a  clothing  merchant,  Platts- 
mouth,  Nebr.: 

As  for  ourselves  we  have  decided  on  the 
following  policy— Every  item  of  merchandise 
in  our  store  at  this  time  will  be  sold  to  you 
at  exactly  the  same  price  It  was  sold  last  week 
under  OPA  regulations.  •  •  •  We  are  do- 
ing this  In  hopes  It  may  contribute  In  some 
small  way  to  the  fight  against  inflation  and 
show  what  the  reaction  of  one  small  store  Is 
to  the  termination  of  grievous  OPA  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  foregoing,  the 
people  of  America  cannot  keep  prices 
down  long  if  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  dilute  our  currency  by  deficit 
spending. 

The  people  can  treat  the  effects  of  in- 
flation, higher  prices.  But  only  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  can  stop  the 
outpouring  of  paper  currency  that  causes 
higher  prices. 

If  the  British  loan  is  passed,  and  other 
inflationary  hand-outs  continue,  prices 
will  go  up  despite  the  patriotism  and  self- 
restraint  of  the  people. 

The  radicals  who  demanded  the  veto 
must  not  get  away  with  any  effort  now  to 
shift  the  blame  for  14  years  of  Roosevelt- 
Truman  New  Deal  inflationary  spending. 
That  wild  spending— and  not  prices— is 
the  cause  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

OPA   WAS   TAKE   WEAPON   AGAINST   INFLATION 

The  noise  and  furor  about  continuing 
OPA  to  stop  inflation  is  futile  and  useless 
as  long  as  only  effects  of  inflation,  and 
not  inflation  itself,  are  attacked. 

The  genuine  remedies  to  high  prices 
are  to  cut  expenses  of  Government,  re- 
duce the  national  debt  tluring  this  pros- 
perous period,  reenact  one-half  the  war- 
time excess-proflts  tax,  keep  OPA  and 
subsidies  dead,  and  return  purse  strings 
of  Government  to  Congress. 

Unless  thes.e  steps  are  taken,  the  cur- 
rent magnificent  fight  by  the  people 
against  a  heart-breaking  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  will  eventually  be  lost. 

The  left-wing  columnists  shout  "The 
fight  cgainst  inflation  is  now  up  to  busi- 
ness and  ilie  people.  If  they  can't  re- 
strain prices.  Government  must  again 
step  in." 

What  a  damnable  lie  that  supposed 
warning  is! 

An  honest  Government  will  stop  the 
cause  of  Inflation— Government  deficit 
spending. 

Has  the  administration  the  guts  to 
balance  the  Budget  and  recapture  by 


taxe.1  some  of  the  billions  of  inflation 
dollars  it  has  issued  in  14  years? 

That  courage,  or  lack  of  it,  in  Govern- 
ment will  determine  the  outcome  of  the 
present  fight  by  the  people. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  ruinous  infla- 
tion depends  on  what  President  Truraan 
and  Congress  do  about  Government 
spending — and  not  what  business  or  the 
people  do. 

The  people  and  Industry  are  dcing 
their  part.  Let  the  President  and  the 
Congress  now  live  up  to  their  responsi- 
bility. 

Victory  can  result  only  if  the  adminis- 
tration reverses  its  pork-barrel  spend- 
ing. If  it  has  the  courage  to  make  that 
about-face,  the  present  brave  skirmish 
will  end  in  general  victory. 

How  difficult  the  task  will  be  is  demon- 
strated by  the  financial  table  appearing 
below.  This  index  illustrates  the  cur- 
rency debauchery  of  14  years  of  the  New 
Deal.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Other- 
wise the  cunning  New  Deal  efforts  to 
shift  the  blame  for  the  inflation  tliey 
have  caused  will  be  successful. 


In  millions  o.  nation  il 
currency 
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'  Ascf  June  lt-39. 
«  As  o(  October  1945. 


We  Keep  a  Promise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  HUFFMAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  HUFFMAN  Mr.  President,  I  a;;k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editoriil 
entitled  '  We  Keep  a  Promise,"  publishe  d 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  June 
26,  1946.  It  comments  on  the  freedom 
we  are  gi  anting  to  the  Philippines  to- 
morrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

W«    KZXP   A    PROMISE 

A  week  from  tomorrow,  on  the  one-hun- 
dred-and-seventleth  anniversary  of  its  own 
independence,  the  United  States  of  America 
will  carry  out  on  schedule  a  promise  made  13 
years  p.go.  On  July  4,  an  American  soldier 
in  Manila  will  haul  down  the  American  flag 
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and  then  stand  by  as  the  flag  of  the  new 
Philippine  Republic  Is  hoisted  in  its  place. 
Thus,  by  purely  voluntary  action,  the 
United  States  will  relinquish  its  political  con- 
trol over  Its  largest  dependency,  taken  twice 
from  other  powers  by  the  blood  of  American 
boys,  and  give  to  the  world  its  fifteenth  largest 
Independent  nation.  Population- wise,  the 
Philippine  Republic  will  be  larger  than  65 
other  independent  states,  including  all  the 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  ex- 
cepting Great  Britain  an  all  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  excepting  Brazli. 

Technically,  this  is  a  unique  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  for  never  before  has  a 
dependency  of  a  great  power  achieved  com- 
plete political  independence  without  force. 
Actually,  however,  the  precedent  was  set  by 
Great  Britain  when  it  granted,  through 
peaceful  and  friendly  agreement,  what 
amountc  to  political  autonomy  to  five  of  its 
former  colonies — Canada.  Australia,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and 
Eire. 

Actually,  moreover,  the  relations  between 
the  United  Ltates  and  the  Philippine  Repub- 
lic will  remain,  for  some  time  at  least,  very 
similar  to  those  existing  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  independent  members  of  the 
commonwealth.  Official  economic  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
will  be  loosened  only  gradually,  our  State 
Department  will  assist  the  new  republic  in 
the  development  of  its  foreign  diplomacy, 
by  agreement  we  wUl  retain  naval  bases  in 
the  Islands  for  their  and  our  own  protection, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  new  republic  is 
essentially  a  copy  of  that  of  the  United 
States. 

And  yet,  if  this  is  not  the  first  actual  ex- 
ample of  a  great  nation  voluntarily  granting 
independence  to  one  of  its  possessions,  it  Is 
of  special  significance  In  this  period  when 
another  of  the  world's  three  greatest  powers 
seems  intent  on  gobbling  up.  by  one  means 
or  another,  sovereign  states  In  Its  sphere  of 
Influence. 

When  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world 
compare  this  action  of  the  United  States — 
and  that  of  the  British  in  theh-  withdrawal 
from  Egypt  and  their  apparently  sincere  offer 
of  political  independence  to  India — with  the 
Russian  action  in  the  Baltic  and  Balkan 
areas,  they  must  have  some  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving the  Communist  propaganda  that  In 
Russia  lies  the  world's  best  hope  for  leader- 
ship toward  a  free  and  peaceful  world. 


Protests  British  Actions  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1946 

Mr.  CELI£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  news 
release : 

LEAGtn  PROTESTS  BRITISH  ACTIONS  IN  PALESTINB 

New  York,  July  1.  1946.— The  Non-Sec- 
tarian Anti-Nazi  League  today  sent  the  fol- 
lowing cablegram  of  protest  to  the  Right 
Honorable  Clement  Attlee,  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain: 

"On  behalf  of  an  organization  which  for 
12  years  has  insisted  upon  fuller  and  stronger 
support  by  the  American  public  of  a  com- 
mon cause  with  our  British  allies  we  protest 
your  government's  unilateral  and  uncalled 
for  onslaught  In  Palestine  against  the  rem- 
nants of  a  people  preeminently  distinguished 
for  their  loyalty  and  suffering  in  fighting  our 
military  enemies.  The  action  taken  in  Pales- 
tine has  deeply  shocked  us,  as  has  also  your 
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support  of  the   Arab  League,  an  agency  of 
countries  most  of  whose  leaders  were  of  In- 
estimable help  to  Hitler  In  the  destruction 
of  American  and  British  lives  and  property, 
and  whose  paid  propagandists  are  operating 
In  the  United  States  to  spread  an  agitation 
of  race  and  religious  hatred.    We  believe  that 
British  steps  against  Jews  In  Palestine  are 
comparable   with   Hitler's  actions   and   that 
coupled   with   your  failure  to  seek   punish- 
ment of  Arab   war  criminals  Including  the 
Mufti  and  other  Moslem  quislings  whose  aid 
to  the  Nazis  Is  a  matter  of  record,  these 
steps  mtist  appear  to  American  Protestant, 
Catholic,    and    Jewish    veterans    as    act?    of 
treachery    against    a    friendly    people    com- 
mitted  at   a   moment   when    peace   treaties 
are   still    unwritten    and    while    England    U 
engaged  In  negotiations  seeking  financial  and 
other    aid    from    the   United   States.      Your 
government's     suggestion      that      American 
troops  be  sent  to  Palestine  as  a  condition 
to  living  up  to  your  pledged  obligations  can- 
not  be   understood   unless   the   purpose   of 
such  troops  is  to  protect  the  people  of  that 
unfortunate  land  from  the  violence  of  British 
armies  already  quartered  there  but  now  fall- 
ing to  take  effective  steps  to  arrejt  pro-Axis 
Arab  leaders  or  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
the  Anglo-American  Commission  of  Inquiry 
on  Palestine.    Americans  are  also  disturt>ed  by 
the  censorship  over  recent  events  In  Pales- 
tine  Imposed   in    a   manner   identical   with 
practices    of    the    totalitarian    countries    of 
which  your  spokesmen  have  been  quick  to 
complain.    We  have  always  supported  a  pol- 
icy of   Intimate  political  and  economic  co- 
operations between  America  and  Great  Brit- 
ain on   the  assumption  that  Great  Britain 
would  pursue  a  democratic  world  policy,  but 
candor  compels  us  to  say  that  if  present  de- 
velopments are  symptomatic  we  and  much 
of   the   rest   of   organized   American    public 
opinion  will  be  compelled  to  reconsider  our 
positions    toward    other    aspects    of    Anglo- 
American  cooperation   and  to  question  the 
motives  for  which  England  hai  ^pen  fight- 
ing.     We    have    urged    the    President    and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  implement 
the  position    taken   above  and  are   maUing 
copies  of  this  cable  to  the  Right  Honorable 
Winston  Churchill  and  to  leading  members 
of  the  British   Parliament  along  with   evi- 
dence to  Indicate  our  point  of  view  is  that  of 
a  majority  of  Americans. 

NON-StCTARIAN    ANTI-NaZI    LeACDX. 

James  H.  Sheldon, 

i4dminwfra(ife  Chairman, 
Herman  Hoffman, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors. 


Preparedness  for  World  Unity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  'Preparednes::,  for  World  Unity," 
delivered  by  me  at  Ihe  twenty-second  ses- 
sion of  the  Institute  of  World  Affairs, 
June  25, 1946,  at  the  University  of  South- 
em  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  well-trained  citizenry  Is  America's  best 
dream;  it  should  be  the  world's  best  dream. 

American  education  based  upon  the  great 
public-school  system  recognizes  the  place  for 


the  home,  the  church,  and  private  organi- 
zations in  our  educational  set-up.  The  en- 
dowed schools  are  too  well  established  and 
are  functioning  too  successfully  for  the  bene- 
fit of  America  ever  to  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing but  to  aid  them  In  a  l>etter  function- 
ing of  their  contributions  to  American  life. 
The  church  schO'Dla  have  found  their  place 
In  the  American  system  and  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  evolution  and  develofunent  of 
their  own  objectives,  as  well  at  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  American  democracy. 
The  home.  too.  through  such  agenclee  as 
the  parent-teacher  asaoclatiotu,  and  aa  a 
result  of  the  thoroughly  democratic  man- 
ner in  which  teachers  in  our  public  school* 
are  trained  and  selected,  is  contributing  ?U 
share  to  the  proper  growth  and  development 
of  our  Nation.  The  great  problem— which 
Is  a  fundamental  problem  of  a  democracy- 
la  that  of  preserving  the  Individual  that  he 
might  attain  the  maximum  of  potential 
enlargement:  alwaya  in  theory  and  practice 
stressing  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
concept  of  the  individual,  that  il»e  welfare 
of  the  citizen  shall  be  the  reason  for  gov- 
ernment: and  at  the  same  time  developing 
the  community  so  that  it  will  exert  the  In- 
fluence of  society  upon  the  individual  itnd 
thus  temper  him.  that  his  alms  and  activ- 
ities shall  be  bent  toward  social  helpful- 
ness. Education's  task  la  to  serve  the  leaven 
that  will  preserve  the  individual,  yet  mold 
him  to  a  thoughtfulness  of  his  place  as  one 
of  many  others.  That  is  democracy's  nils- 
Elon. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  for  a  greater  ue«.Hl? 
Pay  attention  to  world  trends  and  see  if 
those  ideals  and  those  ideas  which  have  made 
MB  a  nation  stand  in  danger.  As  a  reader  of 
history.  I  count  the  American  experiment 
definitely  worth  while.  This  land  is  one 
where  many  peoples  and  cultures  mingle  and 
from  the  contributions  of  all  receive  an  en- 
hanced appreciation  of  each.  As  one  who 
has  been  made  by  America — who  Is  a  prod- 
uct, or  should  I  say,  a  "victim"  of  our  Ameri- 
can school  system — I  count  this  land  blessed 
and  its  Ideals  and  ideas  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. And  In  the  preservation  of  bhoee  ideas 
and  ideals  I  count  our  schools  the  greatest 
contributor.  Can  government  ever  have  a 
greater  function  than  that  of  its  own  pres- 
ervation? Education  is  the  path  demociacy 
trends:  propaganda  is  the  way  of  the  dictator 
and  dictatorrhips,  and  there  Is  a  vast  dif- 
ference. Shall  the  people  learn  the  truth,  be 
free  to  express  it,  discover  It,  expand  It,  and 
use  It,  or  shall  they  be  given  Just  what  Is  for 
their  good?  Thoughtful  American  citizens 
demand  the  first.  He  who  would  destroy  de- 
mocracy in  America  will  picture  the  second 
as  attractive.  Equality  of  early  educational 
opportunity  offers  democracy's  greatest 
chance. 

Conditions  are  not  perfect,  but  ideals  con- 
trolling and  governing  education  In  America 
are  more  widely  and  universally  accepted  to- 
day than   ihey  ever   were   before.     In   fact, 
educator    are  in  reality  a  unit  when  it  comes 
to  these  things     All  recognize  the  place  for 
the  home,  the  place  for  the  church,  the  place 
for  the  endowed  private  Institution,  and  the 
place  for  the  public  school  In  our  educa- 
tional scheme.    There  Is  in  reality  no  con- 
flict.   The     great     .American      Government 
settled  once  and  for  all  that  it  was  poeslble 
even  in   the   individual   for   many   loyalties 
to   exist    without    producing    an    inconsist- 
ency.    Thus,  all  contribute  to  the  building 
of  our  Nation.     American  citizenship  has  be- 
come so  complex  that  we  no  longer  divide 
our  all  into  those  things  which  are  to  be 
rendered  unto  Caesar  and  to  those  which 
are    to    be    rendered    unto    God.     American 
citizenship  has  now  evolved  to  the  place  that 
even  In  our  constitutional  system  itself  the 
complexity  of  the  citizen  Is  recognlaed,  for 
In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  we  laid  down 
the    principles    that    persons    born    in    the 
United  States,  and  under  its  Jurisdiction,  are 
citizens   of   the   United   SUtea   and  of   tiiM 
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8ute  wherein  they  reside.    There  are,  you 
•ee,  at  least  two  political  loyalties  In  each  of 
XM  and  there  Is  no  conflict.     With  the  adop- 
tion of  that  principle  of  citizenship  came 
a  tremendous  algni&cance  to  our  constitu- 
tional scheme  and  new  America  had  Its  be- 
ginning with  that  theory.     This  theory  ex- 
panded—the recognition  of  the  fact  of  dual 
^^^        or  triple  citizenship — the  notion  of   many 
p^        loyalties  Inherent  In  man — and  you  have  all 
v;         of  the  essential  constitutional  elements  lor 
-    '         world   organization.     World   unity,    thus,    Is 
made  possible  without  destroying  national 
unity  or  local  unity.    That,  too,  Is  Arierlcas 
contribution  to  the  world. 

We  fought  our  Civil  War  because  men 
could  not  see  that  a  person  could  have  a  dual 
loyalty.  For  the  first  75  years  of  our  national 
development,  concepts  in  regard  to  sover- 
eignty controlled  the  thinking  of  all  of  our 
statesmen.  The  Constitution  Itself  was  a 
symbol  of  sovereignty  and  so  were  the  con- 
stitutions of  every  individual  SUte,  and 
therein  came  the  clash.  "Sovereignty  Is  In- 
divisible." said  Webster.  "Sovereignty  is 
surely  Indivisible."  said  Calhoun.  "Sover- 
eignty must  therefore  rest  In  the  Nation." 
said  Webster.  "Sovereignty  must  therefore 
rest  In  the  State,"  said  Calhoun.  And  then 
we  fought. 

*  A  better  light  dawned  and  wiser  heads, 
after  the  shedding  of  our  brothers'  blood, 
realized  that  we  were  fighting  over  a  prin- 
ciple that  need  not  be.  and  we  learned  that 
our  Federal  system  could  be  preserved 
through  the  creation  of  a  dual  citizenship 
without  loss  to  either  state  or  nation,  but 
with  beneflt  to  each  That  Is  America's 
promise  for  world  unity. 

Various  thinkers  approach  our  constitu- 
tional development  In  different  ways.  I  like 
to  do  it  In  this  way:  The  Constitution  came 
Into  being  that  moment  that  various  men 
throughout  our  Thirteen  Colonies  recognized 
the  fact  that  there  were  some  things  which 
were  of  common  concern  to  all  of  the 
Colonies.  It  was  that  thought  which  made 
us  a  nation.  World  unity  will  come  when 
men  throughout  the  world  recognize  that 
there  are  many  things  which  are  of  com- 
mon concern  to  all  of  the  nations. 

In   April   of    1775   we    had    Lexington    and 
Concord;  In  May  we  had  the  meeting  of  the 
Second   Continental   Congress:    In   June   we 
had  Bunker  Hill:  in  July  we  had  Washington 
taking  command  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  at  Cambridge.     Those  four  steps  are 
history.   Their  significance  Is  the  thing  which 
I  would  stress  now.    Lexington  and  Concord 
were  Massachusetts   Incidents.     The   meet- 
ing of  the  Second  Continental  Congress  was 
a  realBrmatlon  of  the  fact  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  in  all  of  the  Colonies  that  there  were 
elements  In  the  various  local  conflicts  that 
were  of  common  concern.    Bunker  Hill  was. 
therefore,  the  first  fight  after  the  discovery 
of  this  concept.    By  that  fight  the  de  facto 
government  of  the  United  States  came  Into 
existence    and    Washington    the    following 
month  ratified  that  concept  In  accepting  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  In  the  fol- 
lowing   July    turned    the    de    facto   United 
States  Government  Into  a  de  Jure  govern- 
ment, and  the  American   nation  was  born. 
As  the  nation  grew,  written  descriptions  of 
these  fundamental  concepts  were  created  l>y 
the  preparation  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
ttenand  our  Constitution.     This  gave  us  a 
l^dwal  system,  creating  one  out  of  many 
but  based  upon  the  theory  that  each  State 
should  Uke  care  of  Its  locsl  affairs,  but  the 
NaUon  should  take  care  of  those  affairs  which 
were  of  common  concern  to  all.     And  our 
Federal  system  based  upon  this  simple  con- 
cept actually  existed  before  our  Constitution 
and  was  the  mother  of  It,  not  Its  child  as  so 
many  seemed  to  think.    Todav  this  distinc- 
tion Is  not  essential  because  both  mother  and 
child  are  fused  In  the  dim  past. 

In  August  1914  a  great  clash  came  between 
the    nations    in    Europe,    America   thotight 


that  that  clash  was  no  concern  of  hers,  but 
by  April  1917  America  realized  that  war  any- 
where was  of  concern  to  her.  And  in  Novem- 
ber 1918,  she,  with  the  associated  powers, 
forced  a  peace  which  accepted  the  fact  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  was  to  be  of  concern 
to  all  of  the  world,  but  the  world  did  not 
accept  this  thesis,  nor  d!d  we.  Then  came 
the  second  great  clash.  Again  we  were  made 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  war  anywhere  was 
of  concern  to  all  everywhere,  and  before  the 
war  was  won  nations,  which  called  themselves 
peace-loving,  had  accepted  a  charter  based 
upon  the  theory  that  if  each  nation  would 
give  a  little  all  might  be  benefited— a  char- 
ter looking  forward  to  world  unity  In  peace. 
Once  again  we  have  made  the  steps  toward 
world  organization  based  upon  the  theory 
that  there  are  many  things  of  common  con- 
cern to  all.  The  promise  is  yet  to  be  realized. 
Now  I  revert  back  to  our  own  history  to 
make  my  point  doubly  clear.  In  the  begin- 
ning our  national  citizenship  was  not  thought 
of.  Today,  world  citizenship  Is  not  thought 
of.  The  Constitution  remained  a  symbol  of 
sovereignty,  thought  of  more  or  less  as  a 
static  aflTair.  Then  it  evolved  Into  a  living 
organism,  much  as  a  result  of  changing  con- 
cepts In  the  world  and  as  a  result  of  Judicial 
review  and  Marshall's  great  reasoning  in  ex- 
pounding the  doctrines  of  a  Constitution  that 
was  established  to  endure  through  the  ages. 
Then  came  the  Civil  War.  and  after  It  came 
the  concept  of  dual  citizenship.  And  today 
no  longer  Is  the  Constitution  a  mere  symbol 
of  sovereignty:  no  longer  Is  ow  Constitution 
a  mere  embodiment  of  a  living  organism,  but 
today  It  has  become  In  every  deed  the  com- 
panion of  the  American  people  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  objectives.  Thus  it 
Is  not  only  the  word  and  the  letter  of  the 
law  but  It  Is  its  living  spirit. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  growth  of  some  of 
our  national  educational  habits  as  they  have 
evolved  In  relation  to  oiu-  constitutional  de- 
velopment. Federal  aid  for  education  is  not 
new.  That  which  has  been  done  has  In  no 
sense  harmed  the  local  control  or  marred  our 
Constitution's  spirit.  It  was  In  Buchanan's 
administration.  I  believe,  that  the  first  bill 
to  create  the  land-grant  colleges  was  intro- 
duced. You  all  know  how  our  country  had 
grown  politically  and  economically,  how  the 
movement  to  the  West  carried  the  Ideals  of 
the  American  educational  system,  but  not 
the  facilities  for  its  preservation.  My  own 
State  and  territory  reflect  the  theory  very 
well,  for  the  second  act  of  our  territorial  legis- 
lature created  the  university  which  became 
one  of  the  first  to  be  established  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  one  of  the  earliest  to  Inaugu- 
rate the  coeducational  system. 

You  will  remember  that  after  the  bill  cre- 
ating the  land-grant  colleges  passed  Congress. 
President  Buchanan  vetoed  the  bill  on  the 
scoie  that  there  was  no  provision  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  for  Federal  aid 
for  education.    But  with  the  coming  of  Lin- 
coln, and  with  the  necessities  growing  out  of 
or  incident  to  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln  found  a 
sanction  in  our  Constitution  and  signed  the 
bUl  and  our  land-grant  InsUtUtions  became  a 
fact.     Probably    this    act    of    Lincoln's    has 
meant  more  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
American  democracy  than  any  other  single 
act.    When  one  realizes  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  research  alone  by  the  great  institu- 
tions which  have  evolved  from  this  simple  act 
of  Lincoln's,  sanctioned  undoubtedly  as  an  act 
consistent  with  the  national  defense  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  one  realizes  Its  Impor- 
tance not  only  to  our  country  but  to  the  whole 
world.     Yet  if  we  had  remained  strict  con- 
structionists in  constitutional  theory.  If  we 
had  conceived  our  Constitution  as  a  mere 
symbol   of  sovereignty   and  the  division  of 
rights  merely  between  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tion, we  co\ild  not  have  taken  this  great  step. 
Bat  on  analysis  we  see  that  what  was  taking 
place  was  merely  the  same  as  that  which  took 
place  when  our  Nation  came  into  ezistenc*. 


Lincoln  discovered  one  more  thing  whlc  i  had 
been  conceived  of  as  being  merely  of  local 
concern  actually  to  have  been  something  of 
national  concern.  Pause  long  enough  and 
consider.  If  you  will,  the  retarded  growth  of 
our  country  had  Lincoln  persisted  in  main- 
taining Buchanan's  constitutional  outlook. 

Today  we  stand  on  the  world's  thrtshold 
In  much  the  same  position  that  our  Kallon 
stood  when  Buchanan  vetoed  the  Land-Grant 
College  Act.  The  United  Nations  has  a  Divi- 
sion of  Educational.  Cultural,  and  Sclentiflc 
Research.  Will  the  nations  of  the  world  ac- 
cept the  thesis  that  these  great  factors  In 
our  world  life  are  of  common  concern  to  all 
and,  with  the  foresight  of  Lincoln,  cau.'^e  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  accept  this  fact  and 
make  education  everywhere  a  concern  cf  all? 
That  also  is  the  story  of  the  building  of 
our  railroads.  That  also  is  the  story  c,f  the 
evoluUon  of  Federal  relief  and  Federal  aid 
for  the  distressed.  We  must  remember  that 
during  the  extremely  hard  times  of  Cleve- 
land's admlnistratlcn,  when  the  farms 
throughout  the  Mlsslstlppl  Valley  were  left 
so  dry  and  desolate  that  even  seed  cropn  were 
not  preserved,  a  bUl  was  introduced  intc  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  Federal  aid  to  farmers, 
but  Cleveland  vetoed  that  bill  as  a  stric:  con- 
structionist on  the  theory  that  the  Gcvem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  was  set  up  to  be 
supported  by  the  people  and  not  to  support 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  with 
the  growth  of  the  need  for  relief  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cooperative  activities  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Nation  has  come, 
of  course,  the  necessary  change.  Thus  inter- 
nationally UNRRA  :s  logical  and  the  United 
Nations  Food  aixl  Agr.culture  Constitution 
is  another  recognition  of  this  growth  toward 
world  unity.  Yet  who  today  would  call  Bu- 
chanan or  Cleveland  Illogical?  Constitu- 
tional development  Is  not  a  matter  alwavs  of 
logic:  there  come  times  when  It  Is  a  matter 
of  necessity.    This  Is  one  of  those  times 

Just  as  our  ConFtltution  came  Into  being 
the  moment  the  Colonies  recoRnlzed  the  fact 
that  there  were  some  things  which  were  of 
common  concern,  world  unity  can  come  into 
being  because  the  nations  of  the  earth  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  things  which  are  of 
common  concern.  The  constitution,  charter 
or  whatever  document  which  may  be  set  up 
as  the  companion  of  the  people  of  the  world 
Just  as  our  Constitution  has  become  the  com- 
panion of  the  American  people,  will  also  go 
through  a  similar  process  of  evolution  and 
development.  And  along  with  that  will  also 
come  a  further  development  and  evolution 
of  our  educational  scheme  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times.  Jefferson  with  the  fullest 
faith  in  the  ability  of  man  to  govern  himself, 
nonetheless  realized  that  the  reFponsibillty 
of  self-government  could  be  assured  success- 
fully only  by  an  enlightened  people. 

We  had  sUtlstics  about  Illiteracy  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  last  war  and  we  learned  that  the 
one  privileged  group  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  were  those  who  were  deferred 
because  they  were  not  able  to  understand 
a  simple  written  order.  We  should  have 
learned  that  Illiteracy  did  not  pay.  that  pov- 
erty produces  Illiteracy,  and  that  many  a  fine 
boy  lost  his  life  because  he  had  taken  a 
place  ahead  of  his  time  because  so  many 
others  were  proved  unfit.    The  records  of  our 

f^  JZJ^^^"  ^y***'"  '■*^"'  that  more 
than  2.000.000  men  were  rejected  because  of 
health  rr  educational  deficiencies.  States 
where  educational  opportunities  and  educa- 
tional standards  were  high  provided  more 
men  per  capita  to  our  armed  forces.  The 
greatest  number  of  rejections  occurred  in 
those  States  where  educational  standards  are 
low.  It  could,  therefore,  be  concluded  that 
the  raising  of  educational  standards  and  the 
granting  of  greater  educational  opportunities 
automatically  raise  health  standards.  The 
two  go  hand  In  hand.  The  Rrst  World  War 
brought  to  light  our  educational  weakness, 
but  the  advantages  which  America  is  capable 
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of  giving  to  her  citizenry  and  of  which  our 
founders  dreamed  do  not  yet  exist.  In  com- 
parison with  Russia,  Germany,  and  other 
European  countries,  America  Is  strong  In  the 
applications  of  science  but  weak  in  Its  pro- 
gram of  developing  mastery  in  fundamental 
sciences.  Through  the  experiences  of  the  last 
two  great  wars  we  have  learned  that  a  na- 
tion's greatest  asse;  Is  well-trained  minds. 
There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  world  until 
there  Is  some  contentment,  until  living  stand- 
ards are  such  that  men  and  women  can  pro- 
duce not  only  enougU  to  live  on  but  a  sur- 
plus to  keep  that  living  bigger,  better,  and 
more  complete.  I  shall  take  my  Illustration 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  from  two 
pieces  of  legislation,  both  of  which  were 
deemed  very  impractical.  First,  the  soldier 
edf.catlon  bill,  and,  second,  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act.  I  believe  that  for  the  first 
time  that  a  nation  has  attempted  to  express 
itself  with  thankfulness  to  those  who  have 
served  It  well,  by  offering  educational  ad- 
vantages to  the  Individuals  who  have  come 
out  of  hat  service,  place  the  philosophy  of 
education  where  it  should  be  put.  The  sol- 
dier education  bill  is  not  a  bill  primarily  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  soldier  boys  and  girls,  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Realizing  what  happened  to 
France  and  what  happened  to  England  as  a 
result  of  the  last  war,  we  recognized  the 
loss  of  a  whole  generation  of  leadership  and 
the  American  Government  was  determined 
that  a  generation  of  leadership  should  not 
be  lost  to  us  as  a  result  of  this  war.  The 
soldier  education  act  is  based  upon  that 
theory.  Build  us  a  better  nation  Is  its  slogan. 
No  one  knows  that  better  that  I  do  because 
I  myself  wrote  that  theory  Into  the  bill. 

The  Full  Employment  Act  is  not  a  pitiful 
piece  of  fragamentary  mutterings  based  upon 
a  filmsy  interpretation  of  the  slogan  "the 
right  to  work."  The  full-employment  idea 
had  its  concept  in  the  notion  that  it  was 
Government's  duty  to  see  that  its  people  are 
well  »ed.  well  housed,  and  well  schooled.  The 
Government  is  not  entirely  unselfish  In  this. 
We  have,  you  know,  the  Federal  income-tax 
sj'stem  and  the  more  you  earn  the  more  all 
of  the  people  get  through  a  distribution  of 
taxes  collected.  At  one  time,  when  govern- 
ments belonged  to  kings,  taxation  was  a 
burden  for  the  beneflt  of  the  few.  I  know 
of  no  privileged  class  under  the  theory  of 
our  tax  system.  But  10  years  ago  there  were 
many  groups  of  overly  privileged.  The 
strange  thing  Is,  hard  as  It  was  to  bring  about 
these  simple  reforms,  no  one  complains  over 
their  accomplishment  today. 

I  like  our  dollar  economy  as  It  works  today. 
Some  make  greater  profits  than  others,  but 
"  the  theory  of  the  leveling  remains.  There  will 
alv.'ays  be  those  who  are  ahead,  who  are 
brighter,  who  live  better  by  their  wits,  who 
gain  more  than  others.  That  Is  America. 
I  have  no  objection  to  It  as  long  as  It  Is  not 
done  by  advantage-taking,  and  there  will  be 
no  advantage-taking  that  will  last  very  long 
If  the  problems  of  our  economics  are  made 
part  of  our  educational  scheme.  We  must  see 
basic  causes  and  effects.  In  the  individual 
you  will  note  that  the  cure  for  many  a  clash 
In  our  economic  life  Is  attained  through  the 
simple  device  of  equal  opportunity,  a  real 
life  of  Interdependence,  a  spirit  of  mutuality. 
If  demagogues  come  Into  t>eing  because  of 
slogans  b'sed  upon  assumed  or  actual  In- 
justices, Is  It  not  better  to  have  a  Just  peace 
and  make  the  demagogue  Impossible  than  to 
spend  all  of  our  energies  knocking  out  his 
contrivances  and  overcoming  his  ambitions? 
Cure  the  ills  of  inequality  throughout  the 
world  and  the  type  of  peace  we  have  In 
America  will  become  possible.  This  does  not 
mean  a  time  of  bliss,  a  world  of  inaction,  nor 
a  world  without  strife.  But  tBe  strife  can  be 
of  a  different  type;  contest,  competition  for 
constructive  purposes  Instead  of  destructive 
purposes  might  pay  if  we  wotild  only  get  the 
Idea. 


In  the  last  war,  through  lack  of  preparation 
and  training,  boys  died  getting  them  into 
the  service.  In  this  war  there  has  been  leas 
of  that.  In  the  last  war  boys  died  of  lockjaw 
and  other  preventive  diseases.  In  this  war 
there  has  been  less  of  that.  Look  to  your 
community  health  standards,  your  educa- 
tional standards.  Has  it  paid  to  have  them  a 
little  better?  That  is  my  point;  simple,  so 
simple  that  you  will  say  that  everyone  knows 
that.  But  does  everyone?  The  next  time 
a  great  problem  faces  you  try  to  settle  it  on 
the  basis  of  fundamental  understanding  of 
that  problem  Instead  of  a  basis  of  force.  It 
is  only  through  the  schools  that  such  an 
understanding  can  come.  It  is  those  who 
know  the  history  of  mankind  and  the  ad- 
vancing march  of  civilization  who  do  not 
lose  faith  In  the  great  fundamentals  of 
America  and  her  mission. 

I  suggest  two  great  historical  events  that 
.should  form  the  basis  of  a  new  educational 
approach  to  better  Industrial  labor  relations 
at  home  and  the  advancement  of  peace 
throughout  the  earth.  First,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation, based  upon  the  simple  theory  that 
the  raising  of  the  standards  of  the  people 
of  the  world  is  the  only  sure  way  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  In  the  wake  of  such  philos- 
ophy has  come  all  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
common  people  of  the  earth.  Never  has  the 
world  seen  that  which  has  taken  place  today 
among  the  common  p>eople  of  the  whole 
world.  World  War  II  was  called  the  peo- 
ple's war  in  more  places  than  In  America. 
Study  contemporary  art.  drama,  and  litera- 
ture, and  see  how  simple  concepts,  laid  down 
In  the  basic  theory  behind  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  have  become  the  aspira- 
tion of  literally  millions  of  people  in  the 
earth. 

As  a  result  of  Intolerable  conditions  In 
those  nations  ruled  by  slngle-wlU  tyrants, 
thousands  of  refugees,  dubbed  Intellectuals, 
have  come  to  America.  The  effect  of  the 
thinking  and  working  of  these  men  and 
women  is  not  yet  apparent.  I  predict  a 
greater  Intellectual  renaissance  in  this  glori- 
ous land  of  ours,  a  renaissance  which  will 
affect  the  whole  world,  a  renaissance  of  sci- 
entific thinking  and  political  Idealism  which 
will  be  pointed  out  by  future  generations 
and  which  will  make  the  last  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  a  century  of  Inspiration 
such  as  the  world  had  In  the  sixth  century, 
B.  C,  and  the  first  century,  A.  D.  We  are 
living  In  mighty  times:  times  which  will  re- 
sult In  universal  acceptance  as  significant  In 
the  history  of  ideas  as  were  the  democratic 
Ideals  of  the  gospel  of  Buddha  and  the  antl- 
arlstocratlc  Ideals  of  the  Confucian  philoso- 
phy based  upon  the  training  of  man  whose 
nature  Is  good;  as  great  even  In  Its  lasting 
significance  as  was  the  greatest  of  all  con- 
tributions in  the  development  of  democracy, 
the  discovery  of  Jesiis  of  the  individual  and 
of  that  Individual's  worth  in  the  eternal 
scheme  of  things.  There  will  be  no  single 
concept  quite  as  great  as  that  given  the  world 
by  Jesus.  But.  In  the  renaissance,  every  Idea 
developed  will  be  complementary  to  those  of 
the  sixth  century.  B.  C,  and  the  first  cen- 
tury, A.  D.  And  that  the  Ideas  will  be  lasting 
Is  assured  because  they  will  be  developed 
under  the  auspices  of  that  government  which 
has  evolved  upon  the  theories  of  our  founding 
fathers. 

The  next  historic  event  which  I  say  marks 
the  very  acme  of  decent  industry-labor  rela- 
tions In  the  United  States  and  the  one  on 
which  we  should  have  based  all  of  our  Indus- 
try-labor actions  since  Its  Inception  was  the 
Industry-labor  conference  held  In  Washing- 
ton in  1941.  A  new  thing  happened  in  in- 
dustry-labor relations  at  that  time  when  the 
representatives  of  Industry  and  of  labor 
imanimously  accepted  my  motion  that  there 
should  be  no  strikes  and  no  lock-outs  but 
that  all  disputes  should  be  settled  by  peace- 
ful means.     That  la  the  foundation  upon 


which  to  build.  Make  your  Industry-labor 
techniques  rest  upon  that  coiutitution  and 
you  will  have  Industry-labor  peace  in  Amer- 
ica. Whoever  was  responsible  for  a  different 
approach  and  for  the  belittling  of  the  great 
action  taken  in  1941  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  industry-labor  sxiffering  we  have  had 
m  the  past  few  years.  Whoever  Is  responsible 
for  not  living  up  to  the  principles  of  that 
great  promise  made  is  responsible  for  keep- 
ing back  the  peacefi.1  evolution  of  otrr  in- 
dustry-labor relations  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion. 

We  missed  an  opportunity  when  the  going 
was  hard  and  men  cr\isaded.  Gains  are  mora 
difficult  to  achieve  now  that  we  have  war 
prosperity.  Who  cares  about  labor,  except  to 
resent  the  newest  strike?  Who  cares  atwut 
employment  so  long  as  most  people  can  get 
some  kind  of  Job  In  at  least  a  few  weeks  of 
mild  effort?  Our  muscles  relaxed  after  a 
hard  war.  we  are  soft  as  putty.  There  wHl 
be  strikes:  there  will  be  clashes;  there  wUl 
be  contests:  there  will  be  resorts  to  courts, 
mediation  boards,  and  conciliation,  but  you 
cannot,  by  law,  do  away  with  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  the  stoppage  of  pay,  the  Idleness  of 
strikes,  the  slipping  back  Into  poverty  and 
debt,  the  keeping  of  kiddles  from  schools, 
and  the  actual  killings  which  have  some- 
times resulted.  This  is  the  lesson  of  our 
times.  I  repeat,  a  guarantee  of  labor  tech- 
nique In  law  will  not  make  for  peace.  A 
recognition  of  the  broad  objectives  for  which 
all  should  strive  In  our  society  Is  the  key  to 
final  labor  peace,  higher  standards,  decent 
schools,  honest  hours,  protected  savings,  and 
equal  opportunity;  for  each  to  move  into  the 
field  of  his  great  aspiration  and  into  the 
sphere  of  his  potential  capacity. 

What  Is  the  great  fear  In  America  today 
that  underlies  the  threatening  Industry- 
labor  unrest?  Despite  our  full  employment 
act  and  despite  our  prayers,  the  unconscious 
Juggling  for  position  In  our  present-time  In- 
dustry-labor strife  Is  a  fear  of  future  unem- 
ployment. We  may  be  In  for  it.  I  do  not 
know.  But  when  we  again  come  face  to  face 
with  this  problem,  let  us  recognize  it.  It  Is 
a  religious  undertaking  and  will  be  atUlned 
only  thrcugh  zeal  amounting  to  a  religion. 
Who  today  In  the  United  SUtes  will  defend 
some  of  the  practices  we  proved  right  here 
In  California  In  our  civil -liberties  Investi- 
gation. 

The  constitution  of  decent  Indiutry-labor 
relations  Is  the  motion  accepted  by  Indtistry 
and  labor  In  1941.  That  did  not  destroy  any 
rights.  That  merely  said  that  we  will  turn 
to  the  techniques  of  peace  rather  than  the 
techniques  of  war  for  the  settlement  of  our 
disputes  and  for  the  attainments  of  our  ob- 
jectives. That  should  be  fundamental  In 
America. 

That  man  could  destroy  his  civilization  has 
been  known,  theoretically,  for  many  years; 
now  there  is  actual  proof  that  he  can. 
Atomic  bombs  have  been  unleashed  In  In- 
ternational society,  the  results  of  which  have 
no  comparison  In  history.  However,  the 
atomic  bomb  Is  proof  of  something  more.  It 
is  proof  that  man's  Ideas  can  be  mightier 
than  man  himself  and  mightier  than  the 
matter  which  surrounds  him.  The  new 
atomic  weapon  is  a  product  of  the  minds  of 
brilliant  scientists:  it  is  not.  In  a  real  sense, 
a  military  development.  It  is  an  Idea  mate- 
rialized, a  frightful  Idea  that  only  a  few 
erudite  physicists  can  grasp.  It  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  scientific  laboratories  and  of  remote 
electronic  investigations.  It  Is  final  proof 
that  man's  ideas  have  become  superior  to 
the  very  matter  from  which  the  thinking 
brain  Itself  le  constructed. 

Much  as  the  atomic  bomb  has  been  praised 
by  persons  of  all  classes  since  the  destruction 
of  Hiroshima,  probably  because  I  am  so  cloM 
to  so  many  great  and  seemingly  mlracuIotM 
discoveries,  the  place  of  the  atomic  bomb  In 
the  history  of  culture  does  not  seem  to  ros 
to  be  as  epic  making  as  the  Invention  of  the 
wheel,  the  discovery  of   the  storabUlty   of 
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cereal  foods,  or  the  domestication  of  animals. 
From  a  military  standpoint,  to  my  mind,  it 
is  jiist  another  weapon.  It  Is  not  as  deadly 
as  biological  warfare  would  be  if  vm  stooped 
to  that,  nor  as  destrtKtlve  as  the  use  of  rays 


two,  were  left  In  the  Ark?  What  more  awful 
contemplation  than  that  a  whole  Carthage 
again  be  wiped  out  to  the  last  Carthaginian, 
as  Germany  told  Germans  would  happen  if 
the  Allied  Nations  should  win,  as  Japan  told 


have  fired  over  the  hill  without  taking  It. 
but  refused  because  blind  fire  would  have 
endangered  innocent  noncombatants  in  the 
dty  below. 
Less  than  30  years  later,  January  1932.  the 
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civilization.    Men  have  to  work  courageously 
together   to   Improve  their  relationships   in 
world  society. 
•Hie  world  must  be  regarded  as  a  unit.    An 


globe.  Only  about  200,000,000  of  these  peo- 
ple believe  In  a  government  by  the  people, 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  people — a  repre- 
sentative republic  or  a  democratic  form  of 


compulsory  arbitration  has  beta  opposed 
generally  by  unions  and  employers,  the  em- 
ployer thinking  that  arbltraUon  might 
threaten  the  managerial  rlghu  of  the  em- 
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eentl  foods,  or  the  domestication  of  animals. 
Prom  a  military  standpoint,  to  my  mind,  It 
is  Just  another  weapon.  It  is  not  as  deadly 
as  btolo^eal  warfare  would  be  if  we  stooped 
to  that,  nor  as  destructive  as  the  use  of  rays 
or  chemicals  on  major  scales.  I  say  all  of 
this  despite  the  commonplace  statement  that 
the  destructive  strength  of  70  bombs,  such  as 
the  Hiroshima  one,  would  be  equivalent  to 
ail  other  types  of  bombs  dropped  from  the  air 
over  Germany  and  Japan.  If  total  death, 
complete  destruction  become  the  objectives 
of  actual  warfare  there  are  many  Instru- 
ments more  de«dly  and  more  destructive  than 
the  atomic  bomb.  Those  who  have  sealously 
assumed  that  the  Invention  of  the  twrnb 
would  guarantee  peace  because  it  makes  war 
so  illogical  are  merely  echoing  what  was  said 
by  so  many  persons  when  international  con- 
trol of  money  was  eerUln  to  make  war  im- 
possible and  when,  through  the  Invention  of 
the  airplane,  spherical  warfare  became  a  fact. 
War  has  never  been  logical 

In  international  society  man's  ideas  are 
also  paramount  to  physical  matter.  Law  and 
custom  will  continue  to  be  the  controlling 
factors  in  that  society,  and  they  are  but  a 
product  of  man's  thinking.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  new  technique  of  destruction  will 
not  upset  men's  way  of  living  together:  only  a 
change  in  law  and  custom  can  do  that. 

We  can  conceive  of  the  world  being  a  deso- 
late place  without  life,  for  we  have  studied 
the  moon  We  have  heard  for  20  centxiries 
the  undeniable  truth  that  "he  who  lives  by 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  If 
mankind  could  be  transformed  by  fear  of  con- 
sequences, however,  he  would  have  t)een 
reformed  centuries  ago  when  God  sent  the 
flood  down  on  Noah's  land.  Yet.  within  a 
generation  after  the  ark  had  landed  at  Mount 
Ararat,  the  Bible  ougvests  that  sinning  was 
just  as  bad.  qualitatively,  as  it  was  before 
the  deluge  descended. 

The  fact  that  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb 
may  have  done  more  good  than  harm  Is  a 
matter  of  blind  luck.    The  facts  appear  to  be 
that  a  number  of  powerful  nations  have  the 
formula,  or  something  like  It.  and  that  others 
came  so  close  that  a  correctlble  accident  in 
one  of  the  experiments  changed  the  whole 
path  of  victory.     It  is  not  difllcult  to  assume 
tliat  the  United  States  and  Germany  might 
well  have  discovered  and  perfected  the  bomb, 
gone  into  production,  and  come  out  with  the 
weapon  slmuiUneously.    With  such  an  hy- 
pothesis it  is  not  difllcult  to  appreciate  the 
weapon,  not  as  a  fright  used  against  a  Japa- 
nese city,  then  a  repeat  performance  to  show 
we  meant  tminess.  with  no  real  thotight  that 
we    should    be    compelled    to    continue    its 
frightfulness^  but  as  an  actual  day-by-day 
working  tool  of  war.     Add  to  this  prospect 
the  radar  discoveries  announced  by  the  Chief 
of  our  Army  Air  Forces  together  with  other 
new  weapons  which  have  a  way  of  constantly 
coming  along  in  greater  Intensity  and  abund- 
ance in  any  war.  and  we  have  the  worlds 
match  boxes  in  two  pairs  of  hands.     We  do 
not  need  to  guess  whether  the  war  would  have 
continued  if  we  had  raaed  Berlin  and  Ger- 
many   bad    razed    Washington:    if    we    had 
traded   Ess?n  for   Pltteburgh.   the   Redwood 
Fbrest  far  the  Black,  and  ruined  the  Missis- 
sippi  for  exchange  of  the  Rhine.    So  long  as 
there   was   authority    in    either    land    there 
would  be  striking  power  and  there  would  be 
strUing.    Nations  slug  it  out  to  the  death  in 
the  manner  of  the  old  prise  fighters  who  went 
through  tens  upon  tens  of  rounds  untu  they 
could  not  longer  stand.    This  was  true  of  the 
dvU  war  in  Spain.    It  was  true  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  in  America.     It  was  true 
of  cornered  Japan,  cornered  Germany    cor- 
nered Italy.     They  did  not  quit  as  up-and- 
coming,  going  concerns.    They  dropped  from 
their  last  legs. 

lior  are  combatants  discouraged  by  the 
proapect  of  total  decimation  of  a  race,  or  a 
people,  or  a  world.  What  sterner  lesson  in 
history  than  the  reducUon  cited  above,  when 
only  mates  of  man  and  of  animals,  two  by 


two,  were  left  In  the  Ark?  What  more  awful 
contemplation  than  that  a  whole  Carthage 
again  be  wiped  out  to  the  last  Carthaginian, 
as  Germany  told  Germans  would  happen  if 
the  Allied  Nations  should  win,  as  Japan  told 
Japanese  if  the  Allied  Nations  should  win, 
or  as  we  would  hope  for  in  merciful  compari- 
son with  the  axirtual  contemplation  in  the 
event  that  the  Axis  should  win. 

Enduring  peace  cannot  come  through  fear: 
it  cannot  be  maintained  by  any  technique  of 
physical  destructioa.  nor  by  fear  of  any  single 
piece  of  war  materiel.  Peace  can  come  only 
as  a  result  of  a  respect  for  law  and  a  desire  to 
have  such  law  Justly  enforced.  Thus,  the 
structure  of  the  world's  law  is  more  impor- 
tant than  any  bomb  could  ever  l>e.  The 
bombs  can.  and  perhaps  may,  destroy  much 
of  world  civilization.  Only  a  structure  of 
law  can  save  it.  Peace  may  come  from  hope- 
ful and  honest  effort. 

Yet,  if  man  Insists  upon  keeping  his  con- 
cepts of  strict  nationalism,  absolute  inde- 
pendence, and  complete  state  sovereignty, 
this  common  effort  must  fall  and  man's  new 
inventions,  such  as  atomic  dissolution,  will 
be  used  tor  destructive  purposes  in  the  ulti- 
mate collisions  of  states'  wills  which  are 
bound  to  occur.  Physics  may  again  dominate 
politics  and  the  theory  of  relativity  may  thiis 
save  the  world. 

Could  man  endure  to  live  in  such  an  sm- 
aichlc  world  with  the  seeds  of  destruction 
sprouting  all  about  him?  History,  unfortu- 
nately, suggests  that  he  can— and  may— 
until  catastrophe  eventually  overtakes  him. 
Famines  and  plagues  have  periodically  car- 
ried off  millions  of  people  in  India  and  China. 
Both  Italy  and  Japan  have  been  areas  of  ter- 
rible natural  destruction  from  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes.  Yet  persons  have  continued  lo 
live  in  the  most  dangerous  areas  of  those 
lands.  The  Japanese  devised  earthquaJce- 
proof  houses:  the  Italians  did  not  even  both- 
er. Both  India  and  China  are  apparently  as 
far  from  a  solution  of  the  famine  question 
as  ever.  Man  can,  and  often  has.  lived  un- 
comprehendingly  upon  the  very  brink  of  dis- 
aster. The  uncertainty  of  life  has  often 
given  it  zest.  Who  wants  anything  but  a 
brave  young  world? 

The  atomic  bomb  in  many  of  its  asoects  Is 
more  terrible  than  an*-  natural  ,  disaster. 
When  an  earthquake  destroys  man,  it  is  Na- 
ture's doing.  When  the  atomic  bomb  de- 
stroys man.  it  Is  mai  planning  his  own  de- 
struction. Those  who  contend  that  the  hor- 
rible prospect  of  future  warfare  will  cure  man 
of  his  bad  habits  reckon  without  the  ability 
of  man  to  live  carelessly,  blindly,  and  non- 
chalantly in  the  midst  of  a  physical  situation 
that  may  threaten  to  destroy  him  at  any 
time. 

In  all  of  the  world's  history  civilization 
has  never  before  presented  so  many  excel- 
lent possibilities  nor  have  the  destroyers  of 
civilization  ever  perpetrated  so  many  ills.  If. 
as  some  of  the  philosophers  held,  good  and 
evil  exist  eternally,  never  have  they  dwelt 
side  by  side  in  such  close  proximity  as  they 
dwell  today. 

In  many  ways  the  world  we  have  today  is 
like  the  world  Implied  in  Cicero's  great  ora- 
Uons  against  Caiallne.  Cataline,  a  boy.  a 
choice  one  among  the  youths  of  Rome,  with 
all  of  the  opportunities  that  anyone  had 
opened  to  him.  and  he  deliberately  chose 
evil.  Perhaps  the  world  is  not  so  different 
after  all.  At  any  rate  the  good  and  the  evil 
are  side  by  side.  Man  must  awaken  from  his 
lethargy.  We  and  the  world  cannot  be  in- 
different. We  and  the  world  must  make  a 
choice. 

In  1904  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  Gen- 
eral Nogi  of  the  Japanese  Army  performed 
one  of  the  most  notable  acU  in  aU  the  history 
of  warfare  when,  in  a  batUe  to  capture  Port 
Arthur,  be  sacrificed  several  brigades  of  men 
and  his  own  sons  in  order  to  capture  a  cer- 
tain strongly  defended  hUl.  He  wanted  the 
hill  so  that  he  ooiild  direct  his  arUllery  fire 
against  the  Russian  naval  base.    He  could 


have  fired  over  the  hill  without  taking  it, 
but  refused  because  blind  fire  would  have 
endangered  innocent  noncombatants  in  the 
city  below. 

Less  than  30  years  later,  January  1032,  the 
Japanese  first  practiced  wanton,  deliberate 
killing  of  massed  civilians  by  their  bombing 
of  Chapel,  a  suburb  of  Shanghai.  The  entire 
world  was  horrified  by  the  murderous  act. 
Sometime  between  those  dates  Japan  had 
changed.  But  it  was  not  only  Japan  that 
had  changed.  The  United  States  had 
changed,  too,  and  so  had  the  other  Western 
Powers.  Americans  put  up  barricades  to  bar 
stampeding  Chinese  from  the  International 
Settlement.  Hundreds  died  as  they  fought 
fcM-  safety.  We  were  indifferent  to  tiieir 
deaths.  An  American  naval  captain  and  his 
party  callously  climbed  to  the  t<^  of  the 
tallest  hotel  to  "watch  the  show." 

As  this  and  other  events  of  modern  bar- 
barism swept  the  world  dtirlng  the  past  13 
years,  Americans  have  asked  themselves  in 
the  words  of  Cain.  "Am  I  ray  brother's 
keeper?" 

We  can  look  in  retrospect  at  the  war's  con- 
tribution to  the  horrors  of  history.  There 
was  Buchenwald  and  the  others  like  them, 
where  German  atrocities  almost  defied  com- 
prehension. There  was  the  death  march  of 
Bataan.  The  atrocities  were  so  horrible  from 
the  other  side,  that  soldiers  American  sol- 
diers, have  told  me:  these  are  not  people: 
I  have  no  more  feeling  in  killing  one  of  them 
than  I  would  an  animal  In  fact,  I  would 
prefer  to  let  the  animal  live.  Such  is  a  retal- 
iatory feeling.  One  of  the  first  developments 
of  the  war  was  the  instruction  to  our  trainees 
not  to  be  so  lady-like  about  the  whole  thing. 
They  were  told  to  forget  the  sportsmanship 
they  had  applied  on  the  football  field.  They 
were  taught  to  kill  suddenly  In  the  dark 
and  without  warning  They  were  not  told 
to  kill  a  helpless  enemy  soldier  who  might 
be  taken  prisoner,  but  I  leave  it  to  you 
whether  cur  boys  or  any  other  country's  boys 
always  let  them  live.  The  competition  was 
pretty  fierce  for  dastardly  conduct,  and  while 
we  did  not  meet  competition,  we  compromised 
our  best  standards,  and  did  lower  them. 
There  began  to  be  things,  which  under  1939 
standards  very  definitely  would  have  been 
American,  and  Rufsian,  and  English,  and 
Chinese  atrocities. 

Today,  few  citizens  pause  to  realize  that 
we.  once  the  defenders  of  humanity  and  the 
foremost  advocates  of  International  law,  have 
unleashed  the  most  horrible  weapon  of  all 
horrible  war.  The  atomic  bomb  takes  no 
account  at  all  of  women  and  children.  It 
destroys  indiscriminately  and  mercilessly 
everything  in  its  path.  Will  the  effect  of  the 
atomic  bomb  be  to  make  Americans  even 
more  calloused  toward  human  life?  Will  it 
brutalize  the  men  who  wield  it?  Will  it 
make  us  even  more  indifferent  toward  our 
international  responsibilities? 

War  has  been  bad  enough,  but  the  drift 
away  from  morality  and  human  feelings  on 
the  part  of  all  the  world  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  even  worse.  Never  was  a 
reminder  of  the  scund  principles  in  the  con- 
duct of  world  affairs  more  urgent.  No  one 
can  foresee  the  trsgic  results  of  failure  to 
reestablish  international  morality,  which  has 
so  completely  disintegrated  before  and  dur- 
ing the  present  world  struggle.  Once  again 
what  is  happening  to  men's  minds  is  more' 
important  than  what  has  happened  in  the 
physical  realm. 

The  world  is  not  going  to  be  changed  over- 
night by  any  single  invention.  Mans  mind 
moves  slowly  over  a  period  of  years,  and  his 
laws  and  customs  change  slowlv  with  his 
thinking.  It  is  not  war  and  not  "the  atomic 
bomb  which  has  changed  the  world:  it  is 
naans  mind,  making  use  of  these  terrible 
tools,  that  has  changed  it.  So  long  as  man 
lives  upon  the  earth  and  is  the  social  animal 
that  he  is.  man's  relationship  with  man  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  important  thing  in 
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civilization.  Men  have  to  work  courageously 
together  to  improve  their  relationships  In 
world  society. 

Tlie  world  must  be  regarded  as  a  unit.  An 
unwholesome  condition  in  any  part  affects 
the  entire  world.  Despotism,  treachery,  and 
treaty-breaking  in  any  part  of  the  world 
must  have  their  evil  influence  on  every  other 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  "A  single  good  gov- 
ernment is  a  blessing  to  the  whole  earth." 
The  interdependence  of  the  nations,  theU- 
differing  abilities  to  produce  various  things 
of  universal  need,  makes  it  necessa-y  to  think 
of  the  world  as  a  unit  economically  as  well 
as  politically.  There  car  be  and  there  must 
be  a  universal  respect  foi  law  i'  not  for  gov- 
ernment. By  that  1  mean,  governments  can 
maintain  separate  Jurisdictions  within  them- 
selves and  at  the  same  time  live  in  harmony 
with  the  will  of  all  among  themselves. 

World  organization  and  world  peace  must 
b2  based  upon  reason,  morals,  and  law  Why 
cannot  men  today  r  3  this  asclearly  as  Jef- 
ferson did  and  realize,  as  he  did,  that  the 
liberties  of  a  nation  cannot  be  secure  "when 
we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these 
liberties  are  of  the  gift  of  God?"  If  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  not  convinced  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  international  immorality, 
how  can  we  ever  expect  to  establish  inter- 
national morality?  Perhaps  the  sense  of  mo- 
rality still  exists  in  the  world  Perhaps  the 
world  feels  as  helpless  to  dc  anything  about 
the  matter  as  Jefferson  did  about  solving  the 
slavery  problem  in  his  day.  If  we  still  know 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
surely  we  should  no»^  deceive  ourselves  with 
the  notion  that  've  have  no  responsibility  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  acts  of  nations.  To 
tell  people  that  they  should  remain  indiffer- 
ent to  international  injustice  is  to  corrupt 
and  mislead  them. 

Had  the  statesmen  of  Jefferson's  day  faced 
the  moral  issue  bf  slavery  they  would  have 
prevented  a  great  war  and  years  of  painful 
readjustment.  Surely  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  statesmen  of  the  world  to  realize  that 
the  time  to  check  international  immorality 
is  in  its  Inclplency.  It  is  never  wise  to  post- 
pone the  choice  between  right  and  wrong. 


Address   by   Hon.  Alexander   Wiley,   of 
Wisconsin,  on  Compulsory  Arbitration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
over  Station  WWDC  I  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  compulsory 
arbitration:  An  Answer  to  Industrial 
Chaos.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  address  be  reprinted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  talk  was  delivered  over  the 
"Congress  Reports"  program,  a  splendid 
public  service  feature  of  Station  WWDC, 
designed  to  aflford  legislators  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views,  without 
censorship  of  any  kind,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C0MPtji30BT  AaaiTRATioN :  An  Answer  to 

iNDtJSTRiAL  Chaos 
My    Fellow    Americans:    There    are    over 
2,000,000,000  human  beings  that  inhabit  this 


globe.  Only  about  300,000,000  of  these  peo- 
ple believe  in  a  government  by  the  people, 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  people — a  repre- 
sentative republic  or  a  democratic  form  ot 
political  life. 

These  200,000,000  and  their  ancestors  have 
learned  through  the  centuries  to  live  by  and 
under  law.  At  this  very  hour  in  the  world's 
history,  we  are  seelcing  for  the  way  that  wUl 
lead  to  a  working  world-wide  legal  order. 

We  have  seen  the  startling  advances  and 
discoveries  of  physical  science  in  the  ffeld  of 
atomic  research  and  in  kindred  fields.  These 
advances  are  of  such  significance  that  all 
thinking  people  see  the  immediate  urgent 
necessity  for  doing  something  more  than  we 
have  done  In  the  past  to  cause  the  peoples  of 
earth  to  learn  how  to  live  together  and  work 
together  in  peace. 

This  same  urge  based  on  the  reality  of 
atomic  force,  which  causes  us  to  work  and 
pray  for  the  solution  of  international  con- 
flict, also  is  a  factor  in  urging  us  on  the 
domestic  scene  to  find  the  solution  to  racial 
frictions  and  industrial  strife. 

If  civilization  is  to  survive,  this  globe  must 
be  governed  by  law.  If  our  beloved  Nation 
is  to  survive,  we  have  to  change  much  of  oiu- 
thinking.  We  have  to  cultivate  a  better  way 
of  human  relationship,  in  order  that  we  can 
better  live  together  and  work  together. 

^THE   RUU:   or    LAW   IN   INDDSTRT 

Tonight,  I  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
compulsory  arbitration— a  law  for  compul- 
sory arbitration  of  labor  disputes  in  utilities 
and  vital  Nation-wide  industries. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  law  is  eminently 
needed.  I  would  have  this  law  follow  the 
general  pattern  of  the  accepted  procedures 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  except  that  it  would 
make  arbitration  compulsory  rather  than 
merely  voluntary. 

THE    NATtmE    OT    COMPULSOST    ARSrrRATION 

What  is  compulsory  arbitration?  It  is 
this:  Suppose  a  strike  threatens  in  a  key 
industry.  Labor  and  management  would  be 
required  to  choose  arbitrators.  The  arbi- 
trators would  review  the  merits  of  the  case 
and  hand  down  a  decision  on  wages  or  hours 
or  working  conditions.  That  decision  would 
be  binding  on  Ixjth  labor  and  management. 
It  would  be  enforceable  by  the  courts.  There 
would  be  no  strike.  That  is  what  we  mean 
by  compulsory  arbitration. 

WHY  COIIPULSORT   ARBn«ATION? 

The  reason  for  a  compulsory  arbitration  law 
Is  evident  to  any  thinking  person.  It  is  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  and  the  welfare 
of  the  public.  It  is  to  make  impossible  a 
general  strike  in  utilities  and  vital  Nation- 
wide Industries  in  this  atomic  age. 

I  believe  that  mere  mediation  and  volun- 
tary arbitration  machinery  are  not  enough  to 
save  America  from  strike  chaos.  To  be  sure, 
the  compulsory  arbitration  that  I  suggest 
would  go  into  effect  only  after  the  previotis 
steps  of  collective  bargaining  and  mediation 
and  voluntary  arbitration  had  been  fully  ex- 
hausted. 

I  believe  that  in  this  critical  period  in  the 
world's  history  it  is  inconceivable  that  we 
should  rest  our  hopes  in  mere  chance  machin- 
ery, such  as  mediation  and  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion. Our  recent  experience  clearly  demon- 
strates how  inadequate  otir  present  law  is. 

I  believe  further  that  a  nation  which  can 
and  did  take  16.000,000  from  Its  farms  and 
its  schools  and  its  industries  and  place  them 
in  the  uniform  of  our  country  can  and  should 
have  a  compulsory  arbitration  law  in  order 
to  save  the  very  values  for  which  our  men 
and  women  in  the  armet:  forces  sacrificed 
so  much. 

America  must  be  governed  by  law — by  a 
compulsory  arbitration  law — if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent industrial  chaos. 

Heretofore,  in  our  legislative  halls,  we  have 
forgotten  the  interest  of  the  public  to  a 
large  extent.  We  have  legislated  employer- 
wise  or  labor-wise.    Up  to  the  present  time. 


compulsory  arbitration  has  been  opposed 
generally  by  unions  and  employers,  the  em- 
ployer thinking  that  arbltraUon  might 
threaten  the  managerial  rights  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  labor  thinking  that  it  places 
in  the  hands  of  the  arbitrators  the  power 
to  injure  the  righU  of  the  union.  Both  be- 
liefs are  mistaken.  Compulsory  arbitration 
will  help  both  honest  labor  and  manage- 
ment and  harm  neither. 

IMPORTANCE  OT  THE  PtJBLIC  INTEREST 

In  industries  in  which  there  is  no  public 
interest,  in  which  the  public  is  not  vitally 
concerned,  at  the  present  time  I  would  say 
that  compulsory  arbitration  should  not  be 
used. 

But  where  the  industry  is  tied  up  with  the 
general  welfare  and  where  the  employer  or 
labor  or  both  neglect  the  rights  of  the  public, 
there  should  be  no  question  at>out  the  pub- 
lic's rii;hts. 

In  other  words,  when  we  talk  about  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  we  talk  about  the  action 
of  the  state  to  protect  the  general  welfare. 
When  collective  bargaining,  mediation,  and 
all  other  steps  have  failed,  then  the  lUte 
must  step  in  as  a  last  resort  to  prevent 
ruinous  strikes.  This  step  is  justified  under 
the  pHslice  power,  when  it  is  applied  to  public 
utilities  and  to  essential  industries,  and 
where  the  result  of  a  labor  dispute  is  likely 
to  cause  national  stoppage  of  work,  which 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  public.  Under 
such  circumstances.  If  the  legislature  has 
spoken,  compulsory  arbitration  is  due  process 
of  law. 

Justice  Holmes,  the  great  liberal,  said: 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  power  of 
either  capital  or  labor  is  asserted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  attack  the  life  of  the  community, 
those  who  seek  their  private  interest  at  such 
costs  are  public  enemies  and  should  be  dealt 
with  as  such." 

Said  Governor  Coolldge.  of  MassachU5«tts: 

"There  is  no  right  to  strike  against  the 
public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  any 
time." 

Similar  pronouncements  were  stated  time 
and  time  again  in  the  recent  debate  in  Con- 
gress. But,  we  are  asked,  is  compulsory  ar- 
bitration the  real  answer  to  strikes  in  pub- 
lic utilities  and  in  essential  industries,  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  national  stoppage  of 
operation  which  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
public? 

I  might  answer  the  question  by  asking  • 
question:  "Are  a  police  force  and  a  court 
system  the  answer  to  roughnecks  fighting 
in  our  streets  and  creating  a  public  disturb- 
ance?" 

Tou  would  probably  answtf  "Yes."  but  with 
a  qualification.  You  would  probably  say: 
"We  have  got  to  have  a  police  force  and  • 
court  system  in  order  to  enforce  the  peace 
and  prevent  public  disturbances.  But  first 
of  all  it  is  up  to  our  citizenry  to  keep  the 
peace  by  themselves,  without  calling  in  the 
police  and  the  courts." 

That  is  my  position.  I  believe  it  is  up  to 
labor  and  management  to  keep  industrial 
peace  by  themselves.  But,  if  they  fall  in 
their  voluntary  effort  and  if  they  create  a 
situation  which  menaces  the  public  safety 
and  the  public  welfare,  then  it  is  up  to  gov- 
ernment to  see  that  adequate  legal  machin- 
ery is  set  up  that  will  take  care  of  that 
situation. 

Suppose  there  is  a  dispute  in  a  public 
utility,  such  as  gas,  water,  electricity,  trans- 
portation, and  suppose  effc»-ts  at  voluntary 
mediation  and  arbitration  fail?  Then  what? 
Shall  all  the  lights  in  our  cities  go  out:  shall 
all  the  street  cars  and  busses  stop  running? 
Shall  the  water  supply  be  cut  off?  All  be- 
cause labor  and  management  in  vital  in- 
dustries could  not  get  together? 

From  the  thousands  of  letters  that  I  have 
received  in  the  past,  when  the  labor  bill  was 
under  discussion.  I  hear  an  emphatic  "No." 
From  laboring  men,  yes,  from  labor  officials, 
there  is  a  demand   that  Oongr— i   legislate 
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for   the   public   welfare   and   establiah    ma- 
chinery for  compulsory  arbitration. 

We  know  that  this  recent  strike  epidemic 
was  the  worst  that  we  hrd  experienced  in 
our  history.  We  know  also  that  the  strikes 
created  the  greatest  menace  of  inflaticn  be- 
cause there  was  a  stoppage  of  production. 
We  may  be  In  for  another  strike  epidemic. 
Shall  we  fold  our  hands  and  wait  until  oxir 
country  is  again  paralyzed  by  strikes?  The 
public  says  "No."  The  time  for  action  is 
now. 

COMMUNIST   ACrrATION   ACAINST   ARBITRATION 


liable  for  damages  for  breach  of  a  contract 
concluded  after  collective  bargaining?" 

He  looked  me  straight  in  the  face  and  said. 
"No." 

I  thrilled  to  his  response.  That  Is  a  great 
concept  In  America — that  a  contract  is  a 
meeting  of  minds,  and  that  one  cannot  break 
it  without  responsibility. 

Then  I  said,  "Would  you  be  against  a  law 
that  woyld  outlaw  the  use  of  secondary 
boycotts? " 

He  replied.  "No." 

"Why."  I  said.  "My  dear  friend,  that  Is  all 


thnt       t>-\a       fiAnAtj 
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As  some  of  them  have  been  active  in  work- 
ing on  the  outskirts,  so  to  speak,  of  this  sub- 
commission,  I  suppose  they  felt  that  I  would 
be  in  opposition  to  the  report.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  true. 

I  believe  that,  if  the  ladies  who  are  so 
anxious  to  have  a  Federal  amendment  for 
equal  rights  would  devote  as  much  energy 
toward  changing  the  State  laws  which  really 
Interfere  with  the  rights  of  our  women,  they 
would  soon  find  they  had  little  of  which  to 
complain 

I    am    still    opposed    to    an    equal-riphts 
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We  In  the  United  States  do  not  conduct 
censuses,  levy  taxes,  or  draft  soldiers  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  religion.  We  are  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  is  a  confilct  raging  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  I  am  not  one  to  minimize  it.  We 
are  not  so  naive,  however,  as  to  believe  the 
transparent  story  that  the  battle  Is  Ijetween 
the  oppressed  Arab  and  the  persecuted  Jew. 
The  confilct  in  the  Middle  East  is  between  the 
interests  of  empire  and  the  happiness  of 
peoples.  We  cannot  remain  neutral,  for, 
when  the  contest  i.<!  b«»twepn  thp  ctrnna  anrt 


stltutlon  is  written  and  national  elections  are 
held  not  later  than  1948.  Third,  the  provi- 
sional government  will  immediately  abolish 
restrictive  laws  Imposed  by  the  British  and 
see  to  it  that  there  is  a  separation  of  state 
and  church,  that  universal  suffrage  is  granted, 
and  that  all  civil  liberties  are  restored. 

The  American  League  endorses  this  pro- 
gram and  we  will  submit  it  to  the  State  De- 
partment in  answer  to  their  request  for  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  future  of  P-lestlne. 

Many  will  ask  what  the  role  of  the  Arab 

'Bill    hs    llnHor    tlilB    nton        DolActln^    •n<n    k>    _ 


back  of  the  right  of  the  Hebrew  people  to 
reestablish  their  homeland  in  Palestine. 
Shortly  after  the  Hebrew  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Liberation  was  formed  in  May  1944. 
I  called  for  the  recognition  of  the  Hebrew 
Nation:  had  I  been  heeded  then,  much  cf 
the  anguish  and  strife  of  the  past  year  would 
have  been  avoided,  and  this  historic  people 
would  now  be  an  honorable  memt>er  of  the 
society  of  nations. 

Mr.  Bevin  said  that  Palestine  U  really  • 
Colonial  Office  problem.     Palestine  is  not  a 
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for   the   public   welfare    and   establish   ma- 
chinery for  compulsory  arbitration. 

We  know  that  this  recent  strike  epidemic 
wns  the  worst  that  we  hpd  experienced  In 
OUT  history.  We  know  also  that  the  strikes 
created  the  greatest  menace  of  Inflation  be- 
cauM  there  was  a  stoppage  of  production. 
We  may  be  In  for  another  strike  epidemic. 
Shall  we  fold  our  hands  and  wait  until  our 
country  Is  again  paralyzed  by  strikes?  The 
public  says  "No."  The  time  for  action  Is 
now. 

COMMUNIST   ACrrATION   AGAINST   AKBITRATION 

Due  to  a  lot  of  false  propaganda,  there  is 
much  misunderstanding  about  this  Idea  of 
compulsory  arbitration  as  a  last  resort,  after 
all  other  efforts  hav«  failed.  I  don't  know 
where  this  false  propaganda  originates,  but 
I  have  an  Idea  that  our  Communist  friends 
have  something  to  do  with  it. 

As  you  know,  the  pattern  of  the  Commu- 
nist Is  to  IrrlUte  and  disrupt  the  orderly 
process  of  the  democratic  system  so  as  to 
help  stir  up  the  world  revolution.  One  of  the 
basic  techniques  of  communism  from  the 
days  of  Karl  Marx  to  the  present  has  been 
to  create  frictions  between  people,  to  disrupt 
the  orderly  process  of  a  democratic  system. 
eaoM  people  to  be  bewildered  and  disheart- 
ened, and  get  folks  to  mistrust  and  mis- 
understand one  another.  The  Communist 
propaganda  must  be  anUdoted  and  Commu- 
nlat  attempts  at  creating  chaos  must  be 
checkmated  by  establishing  a  compulsory 
arbitration  law. 

NIED    rOR    CASE    BILL 

We  also  need  the  Case  labor  bll!,  which 
Congress  passed,  but  which  the  President 
▼etoed.  You  know  there  has  been  much  mls- 
represent-ation  about  the  Case  bill,  too. 

I  have  an  illustration  about  this  which  I 
think  worth  while  relating  to  you.  While 
the  debate  was  on  in  relaUon  to  the  Case 
bUl,  a  labor  friend  of  mine  from  my  own 
State  came  to  my  office  to  see  me.  He  was 
all  "het  up"  over  It  and  said  he  was  d»ad 
set  against  the  bill. 

I  sat  down  with  him  and  cited  the  polnU 
which  I  am  not  stating.  First,  I  asked. 
-Would  you  object  to  a  bill  which  contained 
a  provision  for  a  Federal  mediation  board 
which  would  assist  In  the  mediation  and  vol- 
untary arbitration  of  labor  disputes?  This 
bill  would  provide  that  once  the  mediation 
board  had  offered  iu  services  the  employer 
and  the  employee  would  not  be  able  to  strike 
or  lock-out  during  a  period  of  60  days,  during 
which  there  would  be  opportunity  for  media- 
tion and  arbitration." 

He  answered.  "No:  I  would  not  be  opposed 
to  such  a  bill.  • 

Then  I  asked.  "Would  you  be  against  a 
provision  in  law  which  authorized  special 
emergency  fact-flnding  commissions  to  look 
into  disputes  involving  public  utilities  and 
to  make  recommendations  regarding  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions?" 

He  replied  again.  "No."  (Remember  that 
He  bad  said  he  was  dead  against  the  Case 
labor  bill.) 

Then  I  said.  "WouJd  you  be  against  making 
It  a  felony  for  anyone  by  robbery  or  extor- 
tion to  obstruct  commerce?" 

Again.  "No." 

1  aald  then.  "Would  you  be  against  a  pro- 
▼talon  which  would  prohibit  the  making  of 
ro»»lty  paymenU  to  unions,  except  for  speci- 

S!?H^'""?*!"'  "^^  *"  ^^^^  and  welfare 
funds.  Which  must,  however,  be  administered 
jointly  by  labor  and  management?" 

♦K?!*.,^^»**  **°*°*  *•*  ****  "*«  *»"«»  argument 

n^but  if  It  was  broad  enough  be  would  be 

-K^".l'^"*  -^ould  you  agree  that  the  fund 

tOM  answer  was.  -Yea." 
I  then  said.  'Would  you  object  to  a  pro- 
Tteion    which    would    make    unions    lepOly 


liable  for  damages  for  breach  of  a  contract 
concluded  after  collective  bargaining?" 

He  looked  me  straight  In  the  face  and  said. 
"No." 

I  thrilled  to  his  response.  That  Is  a  great 
concept  in  America — that  a  contract  is  a 
meeting  of  minds,  and  that  one  cannot  break 
it  without  responsibility. 

Then  I  said.  "Would  you  be  against  a  law 
that  woyld  outlaw  the  use  of  secondary 
boycotts?" 

He  replied,  "No." 

'Why.'  I  said,  "My  dear  friend,  that  is  all 
that  the  Senate  version  of  the  Case  bill 
provides." 

He  said.  'Ts  that  so?" 

I  said,  "Yes." 

Fellow  Americans,  you  will  note  that  when 
my  labor  friend  secured  the  facts  in  the 
case,  he  became  of  the  same  mind  as  my- 
self. He  supported  the  Case  bill,  as  I  be- 
lieve aU  Americans— thinking  Americans- 
should  support  It.  So.  too,  I  feel  that  folks 
generally  will  support  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, When  they  see  what  I  mean  by  It,  as  a 
last  resort,  to  be  used  only  in  utilities  and 
Nation-wide  industries. 

The  alternative  to  compulsory  arbitration 
Is  Industrial  chaos,  such  as  we  almost  ex- 
perienced in  the  recent  threatened  railroad 
strike. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I  conclude  with  these  thoughts. 
The  public  welfare  is  supreme  in  the  case 
of  utilities  and  Nation-wide  industries 

No  strikes  should,  therefore,  be  tolerated 
in  these  Qelds. 

Ours  must  be  a  Government  of  law 
The  Case  bill  should  be  enacted  into  law 
And.  lastly,  we  should  enact,  too.  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  law 
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The  Stahis  of  Women 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  HUFFMAN 

op  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  HUFFMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  concerning  the 
equal  status  of  women,  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  June  1   1946 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ON    STATtrS    or    WOMFN 

(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 
Htde  Park.-As  I  was  leaving  the  United 
Nations  meeting  a  newspaper  woman  stopped 
me  to  ask  if  there  was  a  cleavage  in  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  on  the  subject 
of  the  report  made  by  the  subcommlsslon 
on  the  status  of   women. 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  her  that 
there  has  been  no  disagreement  that  I  know 
of  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Some  of  us  felt  that  the  report,  because 
It  was  the  work  of  a  nuclear  subcommlsslon 
operating  under  very  definite  terms  of  ref- 
erence, had  perhaps  covered  too  much 
ground  and  gone  into  too  much  deuu  How- 
ever, except  for  this  one  criticism,  which 
certainly  meant  no  fundamental  cleavage  in 
thinking.  I  heard  no  criticism  of  any  of  the 
recommendations  made. 

It  is  known  that  I  have  opposed  a  eroun 
of  women  in  this  country,  who  have  been  In 
faTor  of  an  equal-righU  amendment  to  our 
CoDsUtution. 


As  some  of  them  have  been  active  In  work- 
ing on  the  outskirts,  so  to  speak,  of  this  sub- 
commission,  I  suppose  they  felt  that  I  would 
be  In  opposition  to  the  report.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  true. 

I  believe  that,  if  the  ladies  who  are  so 
anxious  to  have  a  Federal  amendment  for 
equal  rights  would  devote  as  much  energy 
toward  changing  the  State  laws  which  really 
Interfere  with  the  rights  of  our  women,  they 
would  soon  find  they  had  little  of  which  to 
complain 

I  am  still  opposed  to  an  equal-rights 
amendment,  which  would  make  it  possible 
to  wipe  out  much  of  the  legislation  which 
has  been  enacted  in  many  States  for  the 
protection  of  women  in  Industry.  This, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  report 
in  question. 

We  cannot  change  the  fact  that  women 
are  different  from  men.  It's  true  that  some 
women  can  do  more  than  men,  and  some  can 
do  men's  Jobs  better  than  men  can  do  them. 
But  the  fact  that  they  are  diflerent  cannot 
be  changed,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
this  is  the  case. 

The  best  results  are  alwnys  obtained 
when  men  and  women  work  together,  with 
the  recognition  that  their  abilities  and  con- 
tributions may  differ,  but  that  in  every  field 
they  supplement  each  other. 

The  report  of  the  subcommlsslon  on  the 
status  of  women  frankly  recognized  this  dif- 
ference and  the  need  for  special  considera- 
tions where  women  are  concerned. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  group  I  men- 
tioned are  opposed  to  this  section  of  ths  re- 
port or  not  but  I  am  quite  sure  that,  as 
this  is  an  international  report,  they  will  have 
comparatively  little  influence  on  the  think- 
ing of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
Its  consideration  of  the  report  as  a  whole. 
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Independence  for  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  the  text  of  ad- 
dresses delivered  over  national  hoo^-up 
of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  on 
June  18.  1946.  by  the  distinguished  for- 
mer Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Honorable 
Guy  M.  Gillette,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  a  Free  Palestine,  and  my- 
self. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TIXT  or  RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  rORMER  SENATOR  GVTt 
M.  CttLXm,  PRESIDrNT  OF  THI  AMERICAN 
LEACtTZ  rOR  A  rXEX  PALESTINE 

It  appears  from  the  study  of  Great  Britain's 
^!^'1^°"  Palestine  that  she  suppcru  the 
lofty  ideals  of  democracy  provided  they  hap- 
pen to  coincide  with  the  InteresU  of  the 
Br  tish  Empire.  We  have  watched  the  dlllv- 
dallying  of  the  British  Government  In  the  al- 
moet  10  months  since  President  Truman's  re- 
quest to  open  Palestine.  With  reference  to 
the  recent  extraordinary  statements  of  Mr 
Bevm.  it  wouJd  be  well  to  remind  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  that  when  American  sol- 
d  ers  were  transported  to  Britain.  Mr  Bevin 
did  not  ask  that  Jews  and  New  Yorkers  stay 
home:  and  today,  when  Britain  Is  seekinir  i 
•4,000  000.000  loan,  he  has  not  specmeS  that 


We  in  the  United  States  do  not  condtict 
censuses,  levy  taxes,  or  draft  soldiers  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  religion.  We  are  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  is  a  conflict  raging  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  I  am  not  one  to  minimize  it.  We 
are  not  so  naive,  however,  as  to  believe  the 
transparent  story  that  the  battle  Is  between 
the  oppressed  Arab  and  the  persecuted  Jew. 
The  conflict  In  the  Middle  East  Is  between  the 
interests  of  empire  and  the  happiness  of 
peoples.  We  cannot  remain  neutral,  for. 
when  the  contest  Is  between  the  strong  and 
weak,  neutrality  is  in  itself  a  form  of  par- 
ticipation on  behalf  of  the  oppressor.  Ameri- 
cans must  choose  between  the  Nazi  Mufti  and 
the  people  of  Palestine;  between  the  invest- 
ments of  empire,  and  the  rights  of  man. 

We  made  our  choice  when  we  went  to  war 
against  tyranny  and  oppression  in  the  name 
of  the  "four  freedoms."  As  Americans  we 
have  but  one  course:  To  support  actively  the 
cause  of  Hebrew  freedom  and  liberation. 

Regardless  of  Mr  Bevlns  gratuitous  attack. 
America  must  follow  an  Independent  course 
of  action  and  pursue  a  positive,  dynamic 
program. 

Today  the  Hebrew  Committee  of  National 
Liberation  announced  a  complete  solution  for 
the  future  of  Palestine  and  the  fate  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  It  Is  most  fitting  that  the 
architects  of  this  program  are  the  people 
directly  concerned— the  Hebrews  in  Pales- 
tine, those  exiled  In  Europe,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives In  America.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  we  can  find  no  better  answer  to  Mr. 
Bevin  than  the  program  enunciated  by  these 
people — a  program  based  on  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice for  Arab.  Jew,  and  Christian.  The  solu- 
tion calls  for  the  immediate  establishment  by 
the  Hebrew  Nation  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment for  Palestine  under  the  close  supervi- 
sion of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Hebrew  Nation  exists  in  fact,  and  it 
must  now  be  recognized  in  law.  It  must  be 
accorded  representation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions organization.  Its  historic  right  to  the 
undiminished  territory  of  Palestine,  both  Cis- 
Jordan  and  Trans-Jordan,  was  formally  pro- 
claimed by  the  League  of  Nations.  Today  the 
majority  of  the  Hebrews  remain  scattered, 
Palestinians  In  exile,  solely  because  the  force 
of  British  arms  prevents  them  from  exercis- 
ing their  legal  right  to  go  to  the  only  home 
that  waits  for  them.  This  program  calls  for 
the  revoking  of  Britain's  mandate  over  Pales- 
tine. Great  Britain  was  granted  this  man- 
date for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  the  He- 
brews in  reconstituting  their  national  home, 
but  In  the  administration  of  the  mandate  she 
has  established  an  Iron  dictatorship  over 
Palestine,  changing  Its  rule  from  trusteeship 
to  the  claim  and  exercise  of  despotic 
authority. 

The  time  has  long  passed  for  mandates, 
trusteeships,  and  protectorates.  The  He- 
brews do  not  want  a  guardian,  nor  do  they 
want  charity.  They  want  Independence  and 
freedom.  The  Hebrew  wants  a  chance  to 
stand  proudly.  In  Palestine,  as  a  first-class 
citizen.  And  today  he  Is  showing  that  he  is 
prepared  to  fight  Just  as  valiantly  for  political 
independence  with  whatever  weapons  are  at 
hand  as  our  forefathers  did  at  Lexington  and 
Concord.  Peace  can  be  restored  in  the  Holy 
Land  only  by  restoring  Justice.  As  long  as 
British  bayonets  bar  Hebrews  from  their  own 
land,  the  River  Jordan  may  be  stained  with 
blood  and  the  civilized  world  will  know  where 
to  assign  the  responsibility  and  accounta- 
bility. 

A  provisional  government  may  have  to  be 
established  abroad  if  circumstances  prevent 
its  establishment  in  Palestine.  Tirst,  this 
provisional  government  wUl  proclaim  the  in- 
dependent sovereignty  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
and  establishment  of  PalestLie  as  a  free 
republic.  Second,  the  United  Nations  should 
appoint  a  supervisory  board  to  assist  the 
provisional  government  in  repatriating  to 
Palestine  the  Hebrews  who  are  now  arbi- 
trarily excluded.    Also  it  will  see  that  a  con- 


stitution is  written  and  national  elections  are 
held  not  later  than  1948.  Third,  the  provi- 
aional  government  will  immediately  atwlish 
restrictive  laws  Imposed  by  the  British  and 
see  to  it  that  there  is  a  separation  of  state 
and  church,  that  universal  stiffrage  is  granted, 
and  that  all  civil  liberties  are  restored. 

The  American  League  endorses  this  pro- 
gram and  we  will  submit  it  to  the  State  De- 
partment in  answer  to  their  request  for  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  future  of  Palestine. 

Many  will  ask  what  the  role  of  the  Arab 
wiU  be  under  this  plan.  Palestine  will  be  a 
republic  In  which  all  Palestinians,  of  what- 
ever lineage  or  creed,  will  have  an  equal  stake 
and  equal  opportunities.  We  In  the  United 
States  have  conducted  an  experiment  along 
these  lines  since  irj6.  We  have  not  achieved 
political  perfection,  but  all  must  concede  that 
our  democracy  has  worked  well  enough  to 
provide  the  pattern. 

The  Hebrew  nation,  free  and  united  in 
Palestine,  will  be  a  beachhead  for  democracy 
in  the  Middle  East.  They  would  be  America's 
political  and  spiritual  ally.  Opening  the  gates 
of  Palestine  would  Immediately  solve  one  of 
the  most  grievous  world  problems  by  remov- 
ing the  Hebrew  people  from  the  war-ravaged 
countries  of  Europe,  where  they  are  not 
wanted  and  where  they  themselves  refuse  to 
remain.  And  finally,  as  we  settle  this  prob- 
lem, the  threat  of  anti-Semitism  will  di- 
minish in  the  world. 

America  did  not  fight  two  world  wars  to 
support  disintegrating  empires  or  to  under- 
write the  oppression  of  one  people  by  an- 
other. The  time  has  come  for  an  Independent 
American  foreign  policy  on  Palestine,  in 
which  we  rupport  a  solution  based  on  the 
wishes  of  the  people  involved.  Our  first  step 
must  be  to  secure  for  the  Hebrew  nation  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  It-  people.  I  am  convinced  that  Ameri- 
cans of  every  race  and  creed  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  aid  them  in  reaching  the  goal. 

RADIO   ADDRESS    BT    SENATOR    THOMAS 

When  our  victorious  armies  raced  across 
Europe  destruction  wrought  by  Hitler  was 
revealed,  the  high  price  for  the  victory  paid 
by  the  Hebrew  Nation  was  appallingly  evi- 
dent. Their  losses  amounted  to  6,000,000 
dead. 

After  the  most  thorough  investigation  had 
been  made.  President  Truman  said,  "No  other 
matter  is  so  important  for  those  who  have 
known  the  horror  of  concentration  camps 
over  a  decade  as  the  future  immigration  pos- 
sibilities into  Palestine."  On  August  31. 
1945,  our  President  wrote  to  Prime  Minister 
Attlee,  asking  that  Britain  immediately  ad- 
mit 100,000  to  Palestine.  The  President  was 
concerned  with'  the  100.000  neediest  cases, 
and  he  wrote  "If  this  is  to  t>e  effective,  such 
action  should  not  be  long  delayed." 

Our  President  made  this  request  293  days 
ago.  And  the  British  Government  has  done 
nothing  in  response  to  this  urgent  request 
except  to  delay,  pause,  and  postpone.  We 
have  had  a  Joint  inquiry,  consultations,  sxir- 
veys,  and,  of  course,  the  usual  promises. 
Meanwhile  the  Hebrews  waited  iu  concen- 
tration camps  where  many  died. 

After  every  device  in  the  art  of  evasion 
and  postponement  had  been  exhausted,  the 
American  people  were  shocked  on  June  12, 
when  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr. 
Bevin,  proclaimed  these  words:  "The  agita- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  particularly  in 
New  York  for  100,000  Jews  to  be  put  Into 
Palestine"  is  because  America  "did  not  want 
too  many  of  them  in  New  York."  And  Mr. 
Bevin  slammed  the  door  of  Palestine  in  the 
faces  of  100,000  Hebrew  martyrs.  The  peo- 
ple of  America  are  as  disgusted  by  Mr.  Bevln'i 
words  as  they  are  Impatient  with  his  inaction. 

First  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  98  per- 
cent of  the  Hebrews  of  Europe  want  to  go 
to  Palestine  and  think  they  have  a  right  to 
gp  there  America,  recognizing  the  principle 
of  self-determination,  stands  foursquare  in 


back  of  the  right  of  the  Hebrew  people  to 
reestablish  their  homeland  in  Palestine. 
Shortly  after  the  Hebrew  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Liberation  was  formed  in  May  liK4, 
I  called  for  the  recognition  of  the  Hebrew 
Nation;  had  I  been  heeded  then,  much  cf 
the  anguish  and  strife  of  the  past  year  would 
have  been  avoided,  and  this  historic  people 
would  now  be  an  honorable  memt>er  of  the 
society  of  nations. 

Mr.  Bevin  said  that  Palestine  U  really  a 
Colonial  Office  problem.  Palestine  Is  not  a 
problem  for  the  British  Colonial  Office  or  for 
the  Foreign  Office  or  for  Great  BriUin  alone. 
Palestine  is  not  British.  Britain  is  a  trustee 
for  Palestine.  Palestine  is  of  international 
concern;  BrlUIn  and  the  United  States  are 
bound  by  the  Anglo-American  Convention  of 
1924.  Congress  has  gone  on  record  repeated- 
ly, backing  free  immigration  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  common- 
wealth In  Palestine.  We  intend  to  see  to 
it  that  the  solemn  pledge  of  civilisation  to 
restore  the  Jewish  people  to  their  homaland 
is  accomplished.  America  will  give  ever-in- 
creasing support  to  the  stalwart  Hebrews  in 
their  fight  for  survival  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Bevin  pleads  weakness,  saying  that 
Great  Britain  lacks  the  mlliUry  force  to  se- 
cure Palestine  if  Hebrew  repatriation  is 
resumed,  because  of  trouble  with  the  Arabs. 
We  have  been  told  that  American  troops  are 
necessary.  From  what  quarter  does  Mr. 
Bevin  expect  an  attack?  Does  he  expect  the 
Hebrew  resistance  movement  to  object?  The 
80.000  In  this  movement  have  t)een  fighting 
night  and  day  to  get  the  Hebrews  Into  Pales- 
tine. The  Palestinian  Moslem,  In  many  cases 
an  immigrant,  will  ceruinly  not  fight  when 
he  has  no  cause,  no  instigation,  and  no  arms. 
And  there  are  100.000  British  Tommies  in 
Palestine.  Does  Mr.  Bevin  imply  that  these 
are  too  few  to  take  care  of  the  UanquUUty  at 
an  area  the  size  of  Kentucky? 

The  British  know  very  well  there  is  no 
need  for  a  single  American  soldier  to  keep 
the  p>eace  In  Palestine.  If  they  really  want 
peace,  first  of  all.  all  should  stop  promot- 
ing war.  If  they  want  peace,  all  should  put 
the  responsibility  for  It  on  the  people  who 
want  it  most — the  Hebrews.  Yet  the  Hebrew 
Brigade  is  doing  police  duty  In  Belgium. 
Other  Palestinian  troops  are  scattered  else- 
where.  All  these  units  should  be  quickly  re- 
turned to  duty  in  Palestine  to  meet  any 
threat  to  their  own  country.  If,  instead  of 
making  provocative  public  requests  for  Amer- 
ican troops,  the  British  would  call  Hebrew 
volunteers  into  a  Palestine  homeguard.  they 
would  have  all  the  troops  they  cotild  possibly 
need  to  preserve  the  peace. 

External  threats  to  Palestine  are  brewing. 
We  hear  reports  of  some  plotting  disturb- 
ances and  bloodshed.  One  of  the  most  ac- 
tive troublemakers  is  said  to  be  returning  to 
the  near  East.  Before  the  war  this  man  in- 
stigated violence  in  Palestine,  causing  the 
death  of  several  thousand  Arabs  as  well  as 
Hebrews.  He  was  Hitler's  friend,  organizing 
Arabs  to  fight  against  the  United  Nations. 

If  there  is  bloodshed  in  Palestine  tomor- 
row, it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  British 
for  failing  to  take  preventive  measures.  Con- 
tinued  trouble  will  be  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  those  supporting  and  financing  the  trou- 
blemakers who  are  now  rattling  their  sat>era 
at  the  civilized  world. 

If  the  Arab  states  constitute  any  actual 
threat  to  the  external  peace  and  security  of 
Palestine,  then  let  Mr.  Bevin  not  call  for 
American  troops.  Let  him  tell  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  whidi  coun- 
tries, which  armies,  which  generals  plot  the 
attack.  The  United  States  is  committed  to 
the  preservation  of  world  peace  through  the 
United  Nations,  and  not  through  independ- 
ent military  expeditions  into  other  people's 
lands.  And  if  Great  Britain  is  not  capable  ^ 
of  maintaining  the  internal  tranquillity  of  ' 
Palestine,  then  it  is  proof  of  her  unfitness 
to  continue  to  hold  the  mandate,  and  indeed 
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another  reason  for  quickly  relieving  Britain 
of  her  trusteefhip  and  her  power  over  Pal- 


OPA  wanted  out  of  Congress  was  an  exten- 
sion of  the  wartime  act  lmnlement«<i  hv  rnn. 


appliances  would  be  Increased  from  13  to  30 
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another  rt&aou  for  quickly  rellerlDg  Britain 
of  ner  tnutecfblp  and  her  power  over  Pal- 
estine. 

PMce  In  the  Middle  East  can  be  obtained 
tamorrow  by  the  application  of  simple  Jus- 
tice. As  to  America's  course  of  action,  I  turn 
you  over  to  a  man  of  vision  and  courage,  our 
dlstlnguisted  statesman,  the  Honorable  Guy 
M.  Gillette,  for  many  years  United  States 
Senator  from  Iowa,  now  the  President  of  the 
American  League  for  a  Free  Palestine. 


The  Lapse  of  Price  Control 

EXTEN6ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NKBKASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  my  seat-mate  and  colleague  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Moor  El  delivered  an  address  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  OPA.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forty-two  hours  have  elapsed  since  price 
control  was  ended.  I  have  not  heard  of 
anythlag  that  indicates  we  will  suffer  a  na- 
tional collapse  or  that  uncontrolled  inflation 
will  consume  our  economy,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  have.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
we  wUl  not  experience  national  collapse  or 
imcontroUed  Inflation. 

For  the  first  time  In  more  than  4  years  the 
people  are  free  from  the  shackles  of  price 
control.    Whether  we  shall  remain  free  de- 
pends upon  the  good  Judgment  and  restraint 
exercised  by  all  segments  of  our  economy. 
Any  producer,  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  dis- 
tributor, retailer,  or  consumer  who  seeks  to 
take  unjustified  advantages  of  our  suddenly 
regained  freedom  will  be  lending  color  to  the 
argument  of  Chester  Bowles  and  other  top 
reglmenters   that   the  American   people   are 
Incapable  of  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
freedom.    OPA  supporters  divide  the  country 
into    two    groups — the   selfish,    greedy,    and 
dangerous  that  must  be  controlled;  and  the 
weak  and   Incompetent  that  must   be   pro- 
tected.    Many    have    blandly    assumed    that 
Chaos  would  follow  the  termination  of  OPA, 
MMl  have,  therefore,  thoughtlessly  agreed  that 
some  sort  of  price  control  must  be  reenacted. 
Such   is  the  result  of  a  long  campaign  of 
radical  propaganda.     Others  are  advocating 
reenactment  of  a  price -control  law  because 
they  think  it  good  politics.    These  advocates 
are  found  in  both  major  political  parties.    As 
for  myself.  I  am  not  impressed  with  political 
persuasions.    The  Issue  of  whether  we  are  to 
•ooept  permanently  controls  impoeed  In  war 
or  revert  to  a  free  economy  under  the  Con- 
stitution transcends  poliUcal  considerations 
The  OPA  was  a  part  of  the  administration  s 
inir  machinery.     Without  serious  objection 
trom  the  Congress,  the  law  was  dictated  by 
•dmlnUtrative  agencies.    It  was  geared  to  a 
wartime  economy  operating  under  the  condi- 
tions of  total  war.    In  peace,  we  face  an  en- 
tirely different  problem.     Today,  reconver- 
\    ■»  to  peaceUme  production  must  be  our 
■nt  concern.    The  administration,  however 
has   faUed    to   offer   a   single  suggestion   to 
cbaoge  our  governmental  machinery  to  meet 
this  new  situation.    On  the  contrarv.  the  ad- 
ministration has  steadfastlv  demanded  an  ex- 
teniilon  of  the  same  wartime  emergency  con- 
trol*.    Mr.  Porter  told  the  Senate  that  aU 


OPA  wanted  out  of  Congress  was  an  exten- 
sion of  the  wartime  act  implemented  by  con- 
trols over  commercial  rents  and  more  money 
for  enforcement.  The  President  is  In  com- 
plete sympathy  with  this  position.  The 
President  resorted  to  a  veto  apparently  in 
the  hope  that  Congress  would  be  stampeded 
Into  reenacting  the  same  old  wartime  ma- 
chinery for  our  peacetime  economy. 

Although  I  voted  against  the  extension  bill. 
the  law  vetoed  by  the  President  held  out 
some  hope  that  price  controls  might  eventu- 
ally be  removed.  This,  however.  Is  not  what 
the  administration  wanted.  The  President, 
by  his  veto,  has  refused  to  recognize  the  dis- 
graceful maladministration  of  the  wartime 
act.  He  has  refused  to  concede  the  obvious 
truth  that  it  has  led  to  scarcities;  seriously 
impaired  our  standard  of  living;  resulted  In 
tinconsclonable  black-market  hiflatlon;  and 
was  fast  destroying  the  legitimate  enterprise 
of  the  country,  which  was  the  very  force  that 
enabled  this  Nation  and  its  allies  to  win  two 
world  wars  in  one  generation.  The  Presi- 
dent by  his  veto  refused  to  heed  the  earnest 
advice  of  his  party  leadership  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  who  frankly  and  vig- 
orously urged  him  not  to  veto  the  bill.  I 
quote  the  statement  of  the  majority  leader 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

"With  all  the  force  that  we  could  command 
in  view  of  the  situation  which  presents  Itself 
to  us  and  to  him,  we  urged  him  to  sign  the 
bill  when  it  reached  him,  on  the  same  ground 
that  I  urge  that  we  adopt  it  here,  because  the 
choice  Is  between  this  bill  and  nothing.  To 
hope  that  a  Joint  resolution  continuing  price 
controls  after  next  Sunday  will  be  adopted 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  an  idle 
dream.  We  might  as  weU  understand  that 
because  that  Is  wha,,  it  is.  It  cannot  be 
done." 

I  hope  the  remarks  o.  the  majority  leader 
were  prophetic. 

Likewise,  the  President  Ignored  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Congress  after  many  weeks  of 
hearings.  Instead,  he  chose  to  accept  the 
counsel  of  the  CIO,  Bowles,  and  Porter.  By 
his  veto,  the  President  has  denied  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  Congress  to  make 
the  national  policy  or  to  legislate  the  stand- 
ards by  which  It  will  be  enforced.  Rather, 
he  Insists  that  national  policy  shall  be  made 
by  the  Chief  Executive  and  its  adminlsUatlon 
left  to  the  discretion  of  his  executive  agen- 
cies. Such  Is  In  harmony  with  the  whole 
action  of  the  administration  on  price  con- 
trols. Let  us  remember  that  It  was  the  Pres- 
ident who,  immediately  following  VJ-day.  ap- 
proved wage  increases  up  to  30  percent,  but 
insisted  they  must  l>e  absorbed  by  industry 
Thus  an  almost  Irresistible  tide  of  Inflation 
was  set  In  motion  against  the  American 
people  to  satisfy  CIO  demands. 

The  veto  raises  the  distinct  Issue  of  wheth- 
er we  shall  revert  to  a  free  peacetime  econ- 
omy, or  shall  we  humbly  accede  to  the  Presi- 
dent's demand  for  the  full  reimposltlon  of 
wartime  controls?  On  this  Issue  I  think  the 
people  have  spoken.  The  almost  complete 
disregard  for  price  controls,  as  reflected  by 
e.Tlsting  black  markets.  Is  eloquent  proof  that 
effective  price  controls  have  broken  down  and 
that  the  regimentation  of  such  controls  is 
unacceptable  to  the  people 

Concededly,  the  long  duration  of  the  war 
has  developed  a  serious  situation  In  housing 
and  rents.  This  problem  must  be  met  fairly 
and  squarely,  possibly  by  State  and  local 
government  and  local  public  opinion,  but  It 
should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  control 
of  our  entire  economy.  The  President  has 
charged  that  the  extension  bill  enacted  bv 
Congress  would  have  resulted  In  increased 
prices  amounting  to  billions  of  dollars  be- 
cause of  the  requirement  that  prices  must 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  profits  comparable  to  a 
prewar  base  period.  In  fact,  this  Is  the  chief 
ground  on  which  the  President  has  based  his 
veto.  It  is  asserted  that  automobiles  would 
be  increased  $225  to  $250,  that  steel  would  be 
raised  $4  to  »8  per  ton.  and  that  household 


appliances  would  be  Increased  from  13  to  SO 
percent.  If  the  President  is  correct,  and  as- 
suming that  such  price  rises  would  mate- 
rialize, is  It  not  then  clear  that  many  units 
of  Industry  have  been  forced  to  operate  at 
subnormal  prices?  If  this  be  true,  then  pro- 
duction in  these  industries  has  been  severely 
retarded,  and  thxis  the  President  admits  that 
price  control  has  caused  shortages,  which,  in 
turn,  are  the  seed  of  inflation.  Continua- 
tion of  this  policy  will  not  enourage  produc- 
tion. 

The  question  which  the  President  wholly 
Ignored  Is  why  the  Congresf  felt  impelled  to 
enact  price  standards  that  would  permit  in- 
dustry to  live.     Neither  the  Administration 
nor  Congress  can  force  production  at  a  loss. 
The   Administration   now    begs   for   the   re- 
enactment  of  the  1942  law  for  a  brief  period 
of  20  days,   with   the  promise  that   in   the 
meantime     acceptable     legislation     will     be 
worked  out.    The  proposal  cannot  be  accep".ed 
In  good  faith  because  the  act  vetoed  by  the 
President  plainly  provided  no  price  rises  im- 
der  the  standards  of  the  law  could  have  bten 
effected  for  at  least  30  day^.    Under  the  Taft 
amendment,  which  seemed  to  be  the  chief 
objection  to  the  bill.  It  would  have  been  at 
least  60  days  before  price  rises  could  have 
been  accomplished.    Therefore,  if  the  Presi- 
dent  had   been   sincere   In   this   respect   he 
could   have   accepted    the   law   and.   In    the 
meantime,  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  ex- 
pressing his  views  on  additional  legislation. 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  Administration  Is 
a  captive  of  the  CIO.  which  demands  com- 
plete wartime  control  of  prices  as  the  basis 
for  an  over-all  regimentation  of  our  eccn- 
omy  and  Is  willing  to  use  any  means  at  its 
command    to    effectuate    this    un-American, 
unconstitutional  policy.     It  is  appalling  to 
hear  the  stream  of  propaganda  from  some 
of  our  radio  comentators  and  some  youth:ul 
newspaper  correspondents  who  have  larg.3ly 
reached  their  maturity  during  the  last  dec- 
ade.   Many  of  these  young  men  have  ne\er 
known  a  completely  free  economy  and  many 
of  our  older,  more  experienced  and  more  ma- 
ture minds  have  fallen  Into  Intellectual  leta- 
argy  and  accepted  a  controlled  economy  as  a 
part  o»  the  so-called  new  order.    We  should 
understand  that  it  Is  morally  wrong  under 
our  Constitution  for  either  the  Governme  it 
or  any  Individual  to  fix  the  price  at  whi.-h 
the  seller  must  sell  and  the  buyer  must  bvy. 
No  one  would  condone  a  law  that  delegates! 
authority  to  any  Government  official  to  take 
property    without    Just    compensation,    aid 
then  only  in  the  interest  of  the  general  wel- 
fare.   No  one  would  condone  a  law  that  dele- 
gated authority  to  any  Government  official 
to  take  property  at  the  point  of  a  gun.    Yet 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  1942  Price  Con- 
trol Act.  any  person  accused  of  violating  reg- 
ulations of  the  Price  Administrator  may  b- 
arrested  by  OPA  agents,  and  if  they  shouUl 
resist,  they  might  be  shot  with  the  same  im- 
munity as  any  criminal  resisting  the  dulv 
constituted  authorities. 

I,  therefore,  earnestly  urge  that  we  conduct 
ourselves  In  such  manner  to  to  demonstrate 
our  capacity  and  willingness  ta  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  a  free  economy  and  to  us<. 
every  possible  legitimate  lnflu#»nce  to  that 
end.     Let  us  be  slow  about  accepting  the 
regimentation  of  price  cortrols  In  peacetime 
Let  us  wait  and  see  If  the  wild  orgy  of  Infla- 
tion that  the  prophets  of  doom  have  pre- 
dicted will  develop.    Let  us  see  if  the  prices 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  are  as  bad 
or  at  least  any  worse,  than  the  black  markets 
under  which  we  have  suffered  so  long     A  few 
days  of  waiting  and  calm  deliberation  cer- 
talnly  cannot  hurt  ui.    The  Congress  is  al- 
ways  available  for  emergency  legislation      1 
urge  that  we  not  be  stampeded  back  Into  ree- 
Imentatlon  without  fully  understanding  that 
such  is  the  design  and  purpose  of  those  who 
have  gained  control  of  our  Government     If 

*'*lu°*'^;  ^^*  "*  ^°  ''  ^^^^  oyr  Pyes  open  and 
with  full  understanding  of  the  consequences 
that  must  follow.  ^ucii^-ca 
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We  went  to  war  with  foreign  foes  to  pre- 
serve liberty  and  Americanism.  I  fervently 
hope  we  will  have  no  less  courage  and  the 
fortitude  in  preserving  these  precepts  at 
home.  We  are  now  gathering  together  the 
threads  of  peace.  Peace  at  home  or  abroad 
cannot  be  founded  on  fear  and  distrtist. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  histonr  of  those 
seeking  to  maintain  these  emergency  powers 
to  Justify  you  and  me  turning  over  to  them 
the  complete  management  of  cur  lives.  Let 
every  one  of  us  fully  understant*  that  to  pro- 
long OPA  is  to  play  with  the  same  fire  that 
consumed  both  Germany  and  Italy. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  Forrestal,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHtTSZrrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
•  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal at  Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  June  16,  1946: 

Today  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
about  Williams  as  a  symbol  of  the  American 
scene  and  the  American  system  and  what  Is 
Involved  In  keeping  that  system  a  vital  and 
dynamic  force  for  the  world  of  the  future 
in  which  you  will  live  and  act. 

Williams  College  is  one  of  those  liberal 
arts  colleges  of  moderate  size  which  are  es- 
sential foundation  stones  to  American  cul- 
ture. The  larger  endowed  universities  and 
the  great  State  institutions  provide  a  di- 
versity of  graduate  training  which  is  neces- 
sary for  professional  life.  But  without 
colleges  such  as  Williams,  colleges  relatively 
small  in  size  but  wide  in  their  influence, 
American  education  would  lose  an  important 
leavening  force. 

The  privately  endowed  colleges  and  uni- 
versities serve  as  a  balance  to  State  educa- 
tion. The  State  college  and  university  pro- 
vides an  essential  service  in  making  higher 
education  available  for  a  great  number  of 
our  young  men.  But  in  the  nature  of  things, 
if  all  education  were  left  to  them  there 
would  be  the  danger  of  subordination  of 
academic  freedom  to  political  expediency. 

The  trustees  of  Williams.  I  know,  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  problem  that  the  future 
presents  in  securing  the  continued  endow- 
ments necessary  for  their  '  support.  The 
means  must  be  found,  and  I  am  confident 
they  will  be  found,  to  replace  the  large  in- 
dividual endowments  which  have  made  pos- 
sible these  fine  and  time-hallowed  institu- 
tions. I  suspect  it  will  take  the  form  of 
more  widely  spread  contributions  of  alumni. 
Provided  the  sums  are  sufDclent.  this  In  It- 
self can  well  become  an  advantage  because 
we  are  all  apt  to  take  a  greater  Interest  In 
the  things  which  we  support  and  to  have 
greater  pride  in  Institutions  which  we  must 
work  to  maintain. 

The  place  of  Williams  College  in  American 
life  is  a  great  heritage  from  those  devoted 
scholars  on  the  early  New  England  scene 
who  put  religion  and  education  high  among 
the  necessities  of  existence.  They  were  the 
spiritual  pioneers  who  helped  greatly  in  the 
development  of  institutions  singular  to  us 
in  terms  of  politics,  of  education  and  of  our 
economy.  The  values  of  those  institutions. 
I  believe,  we  are  inclined  to  underrate  rather 
than  to  estimate  at  their  true  worth. 

In  general.  Americans  have  been  suscepti- 
ble to  imported  philosophies  and  to  an  ad- 


miration for  the  things  of  otl  er  times  and 
other  continents.  It  is  quite  proper  that 
we  should  draw  upon  ihe  wisodm  and  cul- 
ture of  the  past  and  that  our  minds  should 
be  open  to  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
achievements  of  the  rest  of  the  globe.  But 
self-depreciation  can  be  as  overdone  as  self- 
esteem.  It  has  been  my  view  that  the  over- 
precise  rationalism  of  Kant,  Fichte.  and 
Hegel  pervaded  much  of  the  university 
thinking  in  this  country  from  1840  to  1910. 
The  admiration  for  those  admittedly  great 
German  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  too  often  duplicated  today  in  the 
admiration  for  another  philosophy  deriving 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  same 
origins  and  equally  Inapplicable  to  American 
life. 

In  this  Nation  in  terms  of  government, 
education,  anc*  general  culture,  we  have  de- 
veloped, and  are  continuing  to  develop,  a 
philosophy  and  a  government  essentially  our 
own.  Both.  It  is  true,  have  had  their  roots 
in  English  tradition  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conception  of  law,  equity,  and  administra- 
tion, but  the  trunk  and  branches  and  the 
fruit  are  wholly  and  uniquely  American. 

It  Is  a  philosophy  understood  by  few  other 
nations.  One  of  the  great  problems  of  mod- 
ern times  Is  the  difficulty  of  getting  other 
nations  to  understand  it  and  ourselves.  And 
I  must  add  In  all  humility  that  we  fre- 
quently have  equal  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing theirs. 

The  essence  of  American  life,  whether  at 
the  local,  State,  or  National  level  Is  that 
government  exists  to  serve  the  individual 
and  not  to  be  his  master.  The  belief  of  the 
founders,  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  in  the  Constitution,  that 
the  collective  Judgment  of  Individual  men 
is  preferable  to  the  absolute  decisions  of 
any  one  man  or  group  of  men,  continues  as 
an  essential  of  the  American  faith.  We  con- 
tinue to  be  skeptical  that  either  one  man 
or  one  group  of  men  can  safely  be  entrusted 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  masses.  We  are.  indeed,  sus- 
picious of  men  who  set  themselves  up  as 
the  Interpreters  of  the  common  man.  We 
prefer  to  let  the  common  people  do  their 
own  Interpreting.  We  believe  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  men  from  many  communities,  and 
reflecting  many  interests.  w<'l  produce  a  bet- 
ter composite  of  law  and  government  than 
can  flow  from  a  hierarchy,  whether  it  is  a 
hierarchy  of  Intellectuals,  of  business  mag- 
nates, or  leaders  of  pressure  groups. 

I  take  my  position  with  these  who  believe 
that  American  political  Institutions  have 
within  them  greater  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment for  the  freedom  of  men  than  the  con- 
ceptions of  statism  which  are  now  sweeping 
Europe. 

But  statements  of  convictions  are  not  suffi- 
cient by  themselves  if  America  is  to  retain  the 
benefits  of  this  system  that  we  believe  in 
so  strongly. 

Let  us  admit  at  the  outset  that  government 
under  our  method  is  more  difficult  and  some- 
times less  efficient  than  government  by  a  cen- 
tral authoritarian  group.  Therefore  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  our  kind  of  govern- 
ment cannot  be  discharged  by  such  speeches 
as  mine  today  or  by  reliance  upon  casual  lip 
service  to  the  validity  of  our  beliefs.  Our 
society  and  our  form  of  government  can  only 
be  maintained  by  work  and  hard  work.  To 
be  specific:  I  mean  that  every  level  of  the 
community— In  the  village,  the  township,  the 
county,  the  State,  and  the  Nation— young 
men  who  comprise  such  audiences  as  this  one 
today  must  by  their  own  action  take  a  part 
in  shaping  and  developing  the  future  course 
of  the  state.  Polemics  and  intellectual  ex- 
ercises are  not  sufficient.  The  same  self- 
discipline  that  went  into  the  molding  of  the 
tremendous  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war  must  be  drawn  upon  again. 
Tou  will  have  to  take  your  active  part  as 
citizens  In  the  field  of  politics  if  the  Nation 
is   to   be   preserved  Just  as   you   and   your 


contemporaries  performed  your  duty  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  wartime. 

You  must  seek  membership  In  a  political 
party.  You  must  be  active  In  that  party. 
You  must  participate  In  governing  through 
expression  of  your  opinion  by  vote  and  by 
voice.  Finally,  some  of  you  must  be  willing 
to  accept  the  sacrifice  involved  in  the  holding 
of  appointive  office  in  government  or  in  run- 
ning for  elective  ones. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from 
observing  that  an  encouraging  step  in  the 
improvement  of  the  machinery  of  our  Gov- 
ernment was  taken  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate last  week  -n  the  passage  of  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  salaiies  of  its  Members  and  pro- 
viding increased  allowance  for  expenitee  of 
Members,  as  well  as  a  provision  of  a  moderate 
pension  to  men  who  have  reached  a  certain 
age  and  have  given  at  least  5  years  of  service 
to  the  Government. 

I  have  long  felt  that  this  was  the  first  step 
in  the  process  of  securing  improvement  In 
Government  administration  which  I  believe  is 
essential.  The  next  step.  I  hope,  will  be  In 
the  direction  of  creating  career  opportunities 
for  young  men  such  as  yourselves  by  lifting 
the  level  of  rewards  open  to  those  qualified 
for  such  careers.  The  creation  of  a  class  of 
civil  servants  recruited  from  the  schools  and 
universities  and  refreshed.  If  possible,  by  the 
introduction  of  men  from  the  practical  fields 
of  activity — business,  lav,  and  engineering- 
can  go  far  toward  elevating  the  standards  of 
our  Government  administration 

I  have  little  patience  with  the  tendency  tc 
ridicule  and  derogate  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  convince*^  me  that,  broadly  speak- 
ing, they  are  a  consclentk-us  and  patriotic 
group  of  men  representing  quite  accurately 
the  broad  range  of  American  life.  Many  of 
them  remain  In  Congress  under  handicaps 
and  at  sutistantial  sacrifice.  To  hold  then 
up  to  abuse  and  ridicule  is  to  hold  ourselves 
up  to  abuse  and  ridicule  because  after  all  it 
la  we  who  either  by  action  or  Inaction  put 
them  there. 

Claude  Bowers,  our  present  Ambassador  to 
Chile,  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  tbe  first 
steps  taken  by  any  aspirant  to  dictatorship 
has  been  the  destruction  of  tbe  reputation 
and  character  of  politicians.  He  remarks 
that  when  the  politicians  go  the  Hitlers  usu- 
ally come  along  In  their  wake. 

I  shall  close  with  a  few  remarks  about  in- 
ternational affairs  in  which,  whether  or  not 
your  tastes  lie  in  that  direction,  you  will 
have  to  take  a  far  greater  interest  than  did 
those  of  my  own  generation.  Today  there  is 
no  curtain,  either  iron  or  silk,  behind  which 
we  can  shut  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  fires  of  disturbance  that  may 
begin  in  the  Middle  East,  In  India,  or  in  the 
Balkans,  must  inevitably  have  a  profound 
Influence  upon  your  lives.  A  century  ago  It 
may  have  been  possible  for  this  Nation  to 
live  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  world  but 
the  foreshortening  of  time  and  space  that 
have  occurred  since,  the  development  of 
lethal  weapons  capable  of  spanning  vast  dis- 
tances, the  Increased  speed  of  communica- 
tions, all  make  it  clear  to  any  thinking  per- 
son that,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  recently 
observed,  "Unless  we  realize  that  peace  la 
indivisible,  we  shall  ''•e  forced  to  take  part 
In  a  war  that  Is  world-wide." 

There  ar-:  two  great  forces  which  challenge 
the  minds  of  men  in  the  world  today,  com- 
peting, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Churchill,  "for 
the  empire  of  the  mind."  One  is  the  force  of 
democracy  as  we  know  it — the  democracy 
of  liberty,  of  Individual  freedom,  of  equal 
opportunity,  of  religious  and  political  toler- 
ance— the  goals.  In  short,  of  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England.  The  other  is  the  thesis  of 
total  authority  In  a  central  government,  the 
creation  of  a  monolithic  state  for  solutions 
to  all  prcblemR.  for  tbe  expression  and  direc- 
tion of  all  tbe  hopes  and  aspirations  of  men 
It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  because 
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our  system  to  the  best  for  us.  It  will  neces- 
sarily be  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
If  the  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  democratic 
governmen'  If  to  hold  Its  present  high  place 
m  the  contemporary  and  future  world,  we 
shall  have  to  keep  our  democracy  dynamic. 
Fortunately,  that  dynamism  will  be  a  benev- 
olent one,  expressed  In  terms  of  help  to  the 
dtstreased  millions  of  many  countries.  The 
story  of  democracy  will  be  listened  to  only 
by  people  who  have  sufficient  physical 
strength  and  spiritual  faith  to  believe  that 
they  can  successfully  govern  themselves.  It 
is  only  after  .jeople  have  enough  to  eat  that 
they  will  concern  themselves  with  the  ab- 
stractions of  free  government  and  of  indi- 
vidual liberty.  Conditions  of  hunger,  of 
anarchy,  and  of  economic  chaos  make  fertile 
the  soil  In  which  dictatorships  spread. 

For  our  democracy  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship which  it  must  give  if  It  la  to  prove  that 
there  Is  an  alternative  to  totalitarian  con- 
cepts. It  must  have  the  support  and  under- 
standing faith  of  the  people  of  all  of  the 
United  States.  To  you  will  fall  a  major  part 
of  the  task  of  continuing  the  education  of 
your  generation  and  of  sharing  In  the  leader- 
ship which  will  give  that  confidence.  We 
ourselves  know  that  America  does  not  seek 
conquest  of  territory  or  any  other  selfish 
Interest,  unle&a  the  desire  for  a  peaceful  and 
progressive  world  can  be  called  selfish.  These 
motives  we  nust  make  clear  to  the  rest  of  a 
stricken  world  as  beacons  of  hope  shining 
through  the  darkness.  You  and  your  genera- 
tion who  have  so  ably  and  nobly  served  In 
the  cris'*:  of  war  must  shape  the  course  of 
hUtory.  If  th.ough  you  this  Nation  takes 
the  part  proportionate  to  its  capacity  and 
Its  strength,  if  it  provides  the  leadership 
which  the  democratic  and  liberal  world 
awaiu.  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
lamps  of  liberty,  of  tolerance,  and  of  peace 
will  once  again  be  lighted  throughout  the 
world. 


Keeping  Down  Inflation 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  uxiNPis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIiESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is 
about  time  that  President  Truman  and 
Chester  Bowles  throw  what  weight  they 
have  left  in  wi:h  the  American  people 
to  prevent  a  raise  in  prices  ln.<;tead  of 
Bowles  continuln;?  to  give  out  statements 
which  are  encouraginj  inflation. 

Chester  Bowles,  who  few  should  believe 
on  his  past  record,  bellowed  out  in  the 
pre.ss  yesterday  that  prices  of  meat  will 
^i.se  75  percent.  He  has  spent  $650,000.- 
000  of  the  people's  money,  much  of  it 
spent  In  fal.se  propaganda,  to  deceive 
the  people.  The  policies  of  the  President 
in  hiking  wage  raises,  and  with  th«  bad 
administration  of  Bowlca—tetween  the 
two  of  them  they  have  auuto  a  failure 
Doth  n  •ecurlng  uddfd  production  and 
in  holding  the  line  on  prices.  In  their 
attempt  to  desert  a  tinklng  ship  they  seek 
to  shift  the  blame  to  the  Mrmben  of 
Congreu. 

It  U  apparent  that  Bowles  has  had 
his  eye  on  the  senatorshlp  from  Con- 
oecacut  and.  to  a  great  extent,  has  used 
the  people's  money  for  political  propa- 
ganda not  only  for  the  administration 
but  for  himself.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  real  facts  behind  his  resigna- 


tion. He  sought  at  the  height  of  the  con- 
fusion which  he  drummed  up  over  the 
radio  to  dramatize  his  resignation  and 
make  of  himself  a  martyr.  He  has  also 
failed  in  this  effort.  The  facts  are,  for 
months  he  has  been  losing  caste  and 
confidence  in  high  places  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  head  of  the  great  A  &  P  food 
stores  chain,  operating  over  3,000  store ;, 
has  promised  the  public  there  would  be 
no  raise  in  the  prices  of  food.  Other 
great  business  concerns  issued  like  state- 
ments. From  the  heads  of  the  motor 
organizations,  the  meat  packers'  organi- 
zations, the  electrical  appliances  organi- 
zations, the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  NAM  have  come 
the  most  urgent  appeals  to  all  business- 
men to  hold  down  prices  to  prevent 
inflation. 

All  civic  and  business  groups  in  the 
Nation  are  banding  themselves  together 
agreeing  to  hold  prices  at  present  levels. 
Every  chamber  of  commerce  in  my  dis- 
trict, including  all  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants, are  promising  the  public  to  hold 
prices  down  to  defeat  inflation. 

The  country  will  be  better  off  If  Mr. 
Bowles  will  take  his  vacation  at  once. 
It  is  time  for  the  President  to  join  the 
great  throng  of  the  American  people 
who  are  talking  aginst  inflation. 

It  is  time  the  President  muzzled  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  bureaucrats 
working  under  him  and  stop  their  en- 
couraging by  news  releases  the  labor 
leaders  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
condition  to  begin  talking  about  further 
wage  raises  and  strikes. 

The  President  can  render  a  greater 
service  to  the  Ameircan  people  if  he  will 
cast  his  lot  with  them  now  instead  of 
listening  to  the  PAC  and  the  New  Deal 
bureaucrats  who  want  to  continue  price 
control  and  the  perpetual  regimentation 
of  the  American  people. 


The  British  Loan 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATTVE3 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  time 
is  near  for  the  debate  on  the  British  loan 
It  appears  In  order  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  some  basic  facts 
concerning  our  fiscal  policy  and  the 
financial  status  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
today. 

As  respfdH  the  British  loan,  the  plan 
li  to  advance  Britain  the  sum  of  13.750  - 
000.000,  Britain  will  pay  interekt  at  2 
percent,  and  will  have  60  years  to  clear 
up  the  debt.  The  60  yeuiu  will  not  be- 
Bin.  however,  until  1661.  m  to  either  prin- 
cipal or  Interest.  In  lean  years.  Britain 
could  forget  the  interest— would  not  have 
to  make  it  up  the  following  year.  We  give 
no  such  consideration  to  our  veterans 

RecenUy.  it  has  been  brought  to  our 
attenUon  through  the  press  that  Eng- 
land will  have  to  increase  her  foreign 
or  export  trade  enormously  in  order  to 


maintain  her  postwar  economy;  then  we 
are  told  by  the  proponents  of  th.j  loan 
in  this  country  that  in  the  event  we 
make  the  loan  England  will  surrender 
some  of  her  foreign  markets.  These 
statements  certainly  are  not  in  Jigree- 
ment.  You  are  reminded  that  there  is 
no  promise  In  the  loan  agreement  that 
Britain  will  drop  any  oi  its  Empire  pref- 
erence tariffs  so  as  to  give  United  States 
business  a  fairer  break  in  the  British 
Empire  markets.  It  is  my  intent  on  to 
deal  more  specifically  with  this  subject 
when  the  proposal  comes  to  the  floor. 
Today  it  is  my  purpose  to  empliasize 
what  our  national  debt  and  the  British 
loan  represents  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  specifically  to  the  peojJle  of 
West  Virginia. 

Most  of  us  are  inclined  to  consider  the 
national  debt  as  something  foreign  or  de- 
tached from  our  daily  lives,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Our  nationri  debt  affects 
the  life  and  economic  well-being  of  every 
living  person  in  this  country  every  min- 
ute of  every  day.  It  is  a  debt  just  as 
real  as  a  note  in  the  bank;  just  as  bind- 
ing as  a  mortgage  on  our  propertj ;  and 
we  have  the  same  obligation  to  pay  if 
we  are  to  remain  a  solvent  and  free  na- 
tion. In  view  of  these  facts,  I  believe 
most  of  us  realize  that  a  termination  of 
deficit  spending,  a  balanced  budget,  and 
maximum  production  is  the  only  ci  re  for 
inflation  and  high  prices.  There  Is  no 
place  for  loans  or  gifts  to  foreign  govern- 
ments in  this  picture. 

Before  we  consider  the  British  loan  we 
should  see  how  we  are  affected  ty  the 
national  debt  and  what  the  British  loan 
will  mean  to  us  as  individuals.    Oi  r  na- 
tional debt  is  approximately  $272,000  - 
000.000.     West  Virginias  share  cf  tlie 
national  debt,  based  upon  a  per  capita 
calculation,  is  $3,978,404,516.     The  por- 
tion our  people  in   West   Virginia  will 
have  to  pay  if  the  British  loan  is  granted 
is  $43,248,244.    The  share  in  the  na  ional 
debt  in  Kanawha  County.  wMch  ln(  ludes 
Charleston,  is  $408  709.856;  the  oblli  ation 
under  the  British  loan,  if  granted,  vould 
be  $5,470,304.    The  share  of  Ohio  Cc  unty 
which  mcludes  Wheeling,  in  the  na  ional* 
debt  is  $152,956,580;  their  share  cf  the 
B.itish  loan  would  be  $2,047  220      The 
share  of  Harrison  County,  which  includes 
Clark.sburg,  in  the  national  debt  would 
be  $173,449,  812;  their  share  in  the  pro- 
posed British  loan  would  be  $2  321508 
The  following  tabulation  presents  the 
amount    of    debt    obligation    and    the 
amount  which  would  be  a.ssumed  if  the 
British  loan  is  granted  as  re.-^pect.i  the 
counties  and  communities  In  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District; 

Share  of  natinnal  debt  and  BntuH  loan  by 
eountUfi 
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I  want  to  say  to  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  that  I  will 
not  support  a  propo.sal  to  give  $3,750,- 
000,030  to  the  British,  which  will  eventu- 
ally cost  the  people  of  this  district  ap- 
proximately $9,400,000. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  the  veterans  of 
West  Virginia  that  I  voted  an  assessment 
on  them  for  $9,400,000  to  give  to  the 
British  Empire  with  little  hope  of  any 
return  whatsoever. 

Our  contribution  to  the  British  in  two 
wars  was  in  excess  of  $35,000,000,000. 
Our  national  debt  is  greater  than  all 
other  United  Nations  combined.  We 
supplied  all  the  world  with  materials  of 
war  and  we  were  occup>1ng  three-fourths 
of  the  front  in  Europe  on  VE-day.  We 
had  more  than  1,000,000  casualties. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  pull  in  our  belt  and 
stabilize  our  own  economy.  It  will  be 
years  before  we  can  supply  our  own  peo- 
ple with  needed  merchandise.  There  Is 
no  justification  to  give  money  to  foreign 
governments  which  would  be  used  to 
compete  with  our  people  in  our  own  mar- 
kets for  merchandise  which  we  need  so 
badly.  We  need  5.000,000  dwelling  units. 
We  are  short  of  merchandise,  materials, 
and  commodities  in  most  every  category. 
We  need  jobs  and  houses  for  our  veterans 
and  do  not  want  to  saddle  them  with  any 
more  debt;  consequently,  I  think  it  Is 
time  for  Uncle  Sam  to  stop  playing  Santa 
Claus  to  the  entire  world. 


The  Polish  Referendum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  tLunotn 
IN  THE  HOUSt  or  AEPRUINTATIVBI 

Wcdnetdav.  July  i.  194t 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
le«ve  to  extrnd  my  remark*  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  that 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  In  today's  luue  on  the  Polish 
referendum: 

THC   POLISH   RKrnXNDUU 

Reports  from  Poland  »eem  agreed  that  th» 
referendum  held  there  on  Sunday  wa«  car- 
ried out  In  a  reasonably  orderly  manner  and 
Without  any  serious  Interference  at  the  polls. 
Nevertheless,  the  results-  which  are  stUl  un- 


of&clal  but  which  Indicate  an  easy  victory  for 
the  Communist-favored  proposal  for  a  one- 
house  Parliament — appear  to  be  more  than 
a  little  suspect,  the  reason  for  this  being  that 
Vice  Premier  Mikolajczyk  and  his  Polish 
peasant  party  were  hampered  on  all  sides  In 
an  effort  to  make  their  views  known  before 
the  voting. 

Thus,  although  Mr.  Mikolajczyk  and  his 
party  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  one-house 
plan,  they  were  unable  to  campaign  along 
that  line.  They  wanted  to  deliver  sj>eeches 
and  distribute  leaflets  calling  upon  the  vot- 
ers to  write  "no"  against  the  proposition,  but 
the  provisional  government,  made  up  largely 
of  Communists,  gave  orders  to  the  security 
police  to  break  up  any  effort  to  spread  such  a 
message  among  the  Poles  at  large.  As  a  re- 
sult, thousands  of  Mr.  Mlkolajczyk's  partisans 
were  arrested  or  otherwise  Intimidated  before 
the  referendum  took  place,  and  Mr.  Mikolaj- 
czyk himself,  though  a  vice  premier  in  the 
government,  had  to  confine  his  activities 
pretty  largely  to  giving  Interviews  to  Ameri- 
can correspondents.  Moreover,  now  that  the 
voting  itself  is  over  he  has  been  moved  to 
suggest  that  the  ballot  counting  may  have 
been  something  less  than  honest. 

About  the  only  encouraging  feature  of  the 
referendum  Is  that  Mr.  Mikolajczyk  has  re- 
frained up  to  now  from  describing  it  flatly 
as  a  fraud  and  that  the  American  correspond- 
ents reporting  on  it.  though  unflattering  to 
the  predominantly  Communist  provisional 
regime,  have  been  completely  uncensored. 
Otherwise,  with  the  opposition  not  having 
had  much  of  a  chance  to  campaign  and  with 
the  extreme  leftists  apparently  in  control  of 
the  vote  count,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
Polish  version  of  the  way  Tammany  operated 
In  the  old  days.  Accordingly,  unless  the  news 
stories  from  Warsaw  have  been  inaccurate, 
It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  reassuring  prel- 
ude to  the  free  and  unfettered  Polish  elec- 
tions promised  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  and  still 
wa:tMig  to  be  held. 


OPA  Veto 


Railroad  Retirement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  over 
a  period  of  years  has  demonstrated  that 
there  are  valid  reasons  for  its  amendment 
at  this  time  to  provide  for  more  generous 
benefits  for  railroad  employees.  I  do 
not  consider  the  legislation  which  Is  now 
before  us  and  designed  to  accomplish  this 
ai  being  preferential  In  nature.  Due  to 
Its  strategic  position  in  our  national  econ- 
omy, It  has  been  found  necewary  for 
many  years  to  give  special  treatment  to 
problemi  affecting  the  railroad  Induatry, 
iuch  a«  rate  making  and  regulating  the 
practlcei  of  railroad  carrlcri.  X  feel 
that  CongreM  if  fully  juitlflcd  and  will 
be  talcing  a  great  forward  ctep  in  the 
realm  of  locial-Mcurlty  legislation  by 
enacting  this  measure,  which  hai  been 
given  most  careful  study  by  highly  quail- 
fled  people  and  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  hearings. 

In  order  that  the  railroad  retirement 
system  may  adequately  perform  the  func- 
tion for  which  it  was  originally  designed 
the  benefits  must  be  made  more  llberaL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
carried  the  following  article  by  Mark 
Sullivan  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  coUeacues  and  to  the  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record: 
TRUMAN  s  Veto   or  OPA   Bill    Is  Tckmko  a 

Choice   for   Chaos— Mark   Sullivan   StJO- 

cnsTS  He  Should  Have  Accipteb  MzAstntx, 

Sought  a  Eetter  One  Later  Ir  NrtDEo,  To 

Make  the  Ending  or  OPA  Orderly 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

Washington.  July  2.— In  the  welter  that 
>  has  been  created  there  U  one  thing  that  la 
wanted  by  the  largest  number  of  Members 
of  Congress.  It  must  be  stated  carefuUy.  It 
Is  termination  of  price  control — but  orderly 
and  gradual  termination.  The  number  who, 
throughout  the  months  of  controversy, 
wanted  an  abrupt  and  complete  termination 
on  June  30  was  negligible. 

For  orderly  termination  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  the  plain  first  step  in 
the  condition  that  has  been  created  Is  to  ex- 
tend the  OPA  as  is  for  a  brief  stop-gap  period, 
with  use  of  the  time  thus  gained  to  write  a 
permanent  bUl. 

For  the  stop -gap  bill  the  House  has  voted 
overwhelmingly.  Even  alter  o^aos  had  been 
created,  and  angry  emotion  bad  arisen,  the 
number  who  opposed  the  stop-gap  bill— the 
number,  that  Is,  who  voted  in  effect  for  com- 
plete and  immediate  termination — was.  only 
61.  The  vote  for  temporary  emergency  ex- 
tension of  the  OPA  as  is  was  283. 

In  the  Senate  the  proportion  favoring 
either  temporary  extension  or  Immediate 
writing  of  permanent  legislation  Is  probably 
as  large  as  in  the  House.  But  the  Senate 
rules  make  it  Impossible  for  action  to  be 
blocked  or  delayed  by  the  very  small  number 
who  throughout  have  wanted  complete  and 
immediate  termination. 

This  brings  up  one  of  the  far-reaching  ques- 
tions forced  to  the  front  by  the  present  con- 
dition. It  is,  to  put  it  starkly,  the  abUlty  of 
Congress  to  function.  Something  can  be 
said  for  a  Senate  rule  which  gives  much  power 
to  a  minority — when  the  rule  Is  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  exists,  namely,  to  pre- 
vent hasty  action  on  long-range  legislation. 
To  use  the  power  to  prevent  promptness  In 
an  emergency  Is  different  and  Indefensible. 

legislative  rule  on  tsial 
The  most  thoughtful  men  in  the  Senstt, 
and  a  Urge  majority  of  tbt  body,  know  thst 
the  ability  of  l«fislstivt  go^mmmtai  to  func- 
tion In  th«  modern  world  to  a  preMnt  prob- 
lem. To  th«  end  that  Oongreai  bt  abit  to 
function  MdcquaUly,  itie  lenate  rMwnUy 
paaeed  »  bill  rvwrgsniriiiK  tiM  eaBjtmicwial 
mechanism,  The  prpst-nt  poetpoBMff  ol  ae- 
tion  upon  •  meaeure  dealing  with  a  eerloue 
and  Immediate  emergenef  maMea  tbe  prob- 
l«m  oonertt«,  If  tbe  Manate  la  determlnad,  It 
can  gat  aetlon  on  tha  OPA.  It  eaa  abow  ttiat 
tba  0«nate  can  function. 

But  thara  la  also  a  question  of  proper  fune- 
tloninK  on  tha  part  of  the  Bsacutlva, 

To  deacrlb*  what  Congreaa  wanu  as  an 
orderly  and  gndual  termination  of  the  OPA  la 
to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  hot  contention  now 
boiling.  For  what  actually  «xlst«.  untu  and 
unless  Congress  acts.  Is  tbe  opposite;  It  Is 
abrupt  and  complete  termination  of  tbe  OPA 
For  this,  who  Is  responsible? 
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Plainly,  Congrefls  did  not  want  abrupt  and 
complete  termination — If  Congress  had 
wanted  that.  It  would  have  legislated  that. 
What  Congress  legislated  was  extension  ot 
the  OPA,  in  modified  form,  until  next  year. 
What  brought  about  immediate  teirmination 
was  President  Truman's  veto. 

But  instantly  the  President  and  those  who 
conseled  him  to  veto.  Including  persons  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  the  OPA.  make 
charges  against  the  act  that  Congress  passed. 
They  say  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to 
administer  successfully,  that  It  would  have 
resulted  In  chaotic  conditions. 

m  CH08Z  IMMEDIATE  CHAOS 

Yet  the  President  Is  In  the  position  of 
choosing  immediate  and  certain  chaos,  as 
c gainst  what  might  have  been — assuming 
the  charges  against  the  bill  are  sound,  which 
is  by  no  means  admitted— potential  and  de- 
layed  chaos. 

In  the  contention  now  boiling,  and  likely 
to  be  a  political  issue  for  a  long  time,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  deny  there  was  a  better  course 
for  the  President  and  the  administrators  of 
the  OPA.  It  would  have  been  to  accept  the 
bin  that  Congress  wrote,  and  do  the  best  pos- 
sible under  It,  with  expectation  that.  In  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  Congress,  new  leg- 
islation could  be  asked  for  if  needed. 

Whether  the  bill  Congress  wrote  was  what 
Mr,  Truman  says  it  is.  or  was  wise  and  well 
^  considered,  is  a  thing  the  average  person 
cannot  readily  decide.  A  Senator  who  is  a 
Democrat,  who  Is  more  or  less  impartial  on 
the  present  question,  and  who  has  been  in 
the  Senate  many  years,  says  that  In  all  his 
experience  he  has  never  seen  any  House  or 
^Senate  committee  give  more  Intent  or  more 
thoughtful  deliberation  to  any  bill  than  was 
given  to  the  present  OPA  bill  by  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  that  handled  it. 


The  Housing  Bill  Is  Needed  Now 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICMtOAN 

IN  TH«  HOUSX'br  RfPRGBKNTATIVES 
Wcdnndai/.  July  3.  1948 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  8p«Rk«r,  a  ftJr 
qurstlon  and  onr  that  cannot  Im  too  ofttn 
Mpltinrd  U  why.  now  that  we  havt 
PMMd  ihf  Vct«r«nii'  Emcrc«ncy  Hoiw- 
Inf  Act,  we  npt<\  aUo  to  pmn  the  lenernl 
houilng  bill,  8,  1692. 

The  answer  Is  ttiat  the  Veteran*'  Emer- 
Bency  HoiulnK  Act  seta  up  the  powers 
necessary  to  break  bottlenecks  In  the 
production  of  materials  and  by  premium 
payments  increase  the  production  of 
materials  needed  to  build  veterans' 
housing. 

When  materials  have  been  produced, 
however,  we  must  face  a  second  problem 
of  major  importance.  That  is.  the  pro- 
duction of  the  housing  at  prices  that  will 
be  within  reach  of  the  veterans'  pocket- 
books.  The  means  for  the  solution  of 
this  secozul  problem  are  embodied  in  the 
general  housing  bill.  It  contains  the 
tools  that  will  get  us  both  sale  and  rental 
housing  at  prices  that  the  great  mass  of 
veterans  can  afford. 

Of  particular  importance  to  veterans 
unable  to  purchase  homes  are  the  pro- 
visions of  this  biU  that  wUl  make  it  pos- 
sible for  private  enterprise  to  provide 
large-scale  rental  housing  at  moderate 


cost.  The  bill  contains  the  most  specific 
and  workable  proposals  yet  advanced  to 
provide  large  volumes  of  privately  fi- 
nanced rental  housing,  at  moderate 
rentals. 

The  primary  reason  for  a  comprehen- 
sive housing  program  at  this  time  is,  of 
course,  the  veterans'  need  for  such  hous- 
ing, but  we  cannot  overlook  its  impor- 
tance in  maintaining  full  employment. 
Home  building  can  make  the  greatest 
single  contribution  to  full  employment  in 
the  months  and  even  years  ahead. 
Moreover,  it  can  do  more  than  any  other 
single  thing  to  assure  an  effective  mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  industry.  Vet- 
erans need  this  program  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  desperate  for  the  homes 
it  will  produce  at  prices  they  can  afford, 
but  also  because  it  will  make  a  major 
contribution  to  a  fully  productive  and 
prosperous  America. 

We  in  the  House  of  Representatives  say 
that  we  want  to  meet  the  veterans'  needs. 
If  we  sincerely  wish  to  do  so  we  will  act 
now  on  the  general  housing  bill.  To  do 
otherwise  would  lay  us  open  to  the  just 
charge  that  we  have  deliberately  passed 
by  an  opportunity  to  make  good  on  our 
commitments  to  veterans.  Let  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  report  out 
the  Wagner-ElJender-Taft  bill  in  time 
for  us  to  do  what  so  clearly  we  must  do. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
July  2,  1946 1 

THE  HOUSING  BILL  IS  NEEDED  NOW 

The  enactment  of  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  bill,  the  general  housing  act  of  1946,  is 
essential  to  meet  the  acute  housing  shortage 
from  which  the  entire  Nation  suffers.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  veterans" 
emergency-housing  program  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  It  provides  financ- 
ing for  the  kind  of  housing  veterans— and 
moot  others— can  pay  (or.  It  looks  to  the 
building,  with  accent  on  encouragement  of 
private  enterprise,  of  12.500.000  dwellings  in 
10  years. 

The  prerequisite   for  such   a   program   Is 
unincatlon   of   Oovernment-housing   actlvl- 
ties.    That  the  bill  prnvidrs,    It  would  thrn 
offer  rpdernt  aid  under  cfntrBllzfd   lencirr. 
•hip   to  tncnutHK^    pflvntp    bullUin«,   slum 
eltnrnnett,    urlwri    rpdnvrioprnfiif,    Um-enn 
puMM  hotttlllff.  rural  housiny,  and  tirhnicnl 
rwwarch  and  plttiuiinK     it  would  iitcrias* 
th«  F»d«r>l  Housing  Adminiiitrstion  Insur- 
anct  eovarsge   from   Bo   to  ttS   p#reent  on 
loans  up  to  iftOOO,  0xt«nd  th«  amortimtlon 
pwlod  from  36  to  33  years.     An  fHA  In- 
•uranee  system  would  protect  lire-Insurance 
companies  and  wvliigs  banks— institutions 
upon  which  we  depend  for  city-redevelop- 
ment  proJecU.   The  bill  would  offer  matching 
sums   to   local    housing   agencies   for  slum 
clearance  and  public  housing,  sums  for  re- 
search and   planning.     The  annual  cost   is 
put   at   •143,000.000.   the  amount  gradually 
tapering  off  as  the  program  gets  under  way. 
The  bill   Is  the  result  of  long  study   by 
leaders  of   both   parties.      Local   and  State 
housing    programs    the    country    over    are 
predicated  In  part  on  Its  passage.    New  York 
City's   housing   program,   New   York  SUte's 
housing  program  count  upon  it— now,  this 
summer. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee unanimously  approved  the  housing 
biU  on  April  4.  Its  bipartisan  sponsorship 
wa«  reflected  in  the  vote  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  it  on  April  15.  There  was  con- 
troversy over  an  amendment  exacting  pre- 
vailing wages.  Senators  Tait  and  Ellender 
objected.  But  cwitroverslee  can  be  Ironed 
out  by  a  Congress  determined  to  make  an 
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immediate  and  effective  attack  on  housing, 
the  most  Important  domestic  problem  now 
facing  the  country.  This  Congress  should 
pass  the  bill.  No  preoccupation  wi-.h  other 
matters  can  excuse  the  postponement  of  an 
over-all  housing  measure  which  is  so  ur- 
gently needed  and  upon  which  thtre  is  so 
large  an   area  of  agreement. 
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Will  Higher  Prices  Bring  a  Crash? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CALIf-ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  article  by  Eugene  Whit- 
more,  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Business  of  March  1946: 

WILL  HIGHER  PBICES  BRING  A  CRASH? 

Rising  wages  and  costs,  shortage,  and  de- 
lays step  up  resistance  to  price  controls.  But 
If  prices  continue  to  soar,  how  long  can  we  go 
without  a  crash?  Before  reaching  any  deci- 
sion on  price  policies,  it  seems  well  worth 
whUe  to  look  at  a  previous  business  period 
when  conditions  were  similar  to  those  which 
prevail  now. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  present 
conditions  occurred  in  1920,  when  we  had 
been  at  peace  for  more  than  a  year,  after  a 
brief  but  costly  war.  Production  had  not 
been  so  completely  suspended  on  civilian 
goods  as  it  was  during  World  War  II.  But 
there  existed  a  shortage  of  goods,  a  scarcity  of 
labor,  latKjr  troubles,  and  high  prices;  and 
consumers  had  plenty  of  money. 

Here  Is  a  group  of  1930  headlines,  with 
marked  similarity  to  1946  newspaper  items: 
Reds  pouring  troops  in  Persian  ports;  big 
wages  of  workmen  put  brake  on  buying  of 
homes;  avert  rail  strike— 22-percent  raise  In 
sight;  new  rail  pay  crisis. 

Detpits  all  theoe  troubles  and  rumors  of 
troubles,  business  went  merrily  on  Its  way, 
The  ntwflpaper  editorlsl  wrlt«rs  wers  worried 
nbtjut  ths  way  workmen  ftim§  buying  silk 
shirts  at  |8  95  sarh. 

Priots  w»f«  hiKh  ftfid  going  hl«h#r  In  mirt- 
1090,  lartv  In  M«<t)t«mh«r  b^t  hotis  w»ttt  for 
117  M,  top  b^r  at  ita  3S.  and  Ismbs  at  »14  aft, 
Th»  pript*  of  kUiiHr  shot  up  to  »l  c*nta,  and 
tverythltig  else  sc«m«d  proportlunHtrly  hiuh 

lUon  beuan  a  B«riM  of  events  which  slowed 
buying.  Consumers,  harassed  by  high  prices 
of  clothing,  b«gan  waaring  ovaralls  to  work. 
A  few  overall  clubs  were  formed.  Actually 
few  people  wore  overalls,  but  it  was  a  fen- 
ture  story  in  many  newspapers  and  the 
cause  of  much  conversation.  Office  workers 
were  urged  to  bring  lunch  buckets  to  work, 
because  It  was  claimed  that  hotels  and 
lunchrooms  were  gouging  the  workers-.  Few 
office  workers  did  carry  lunch  paUs  to  work 
but.  coupled  with  the  overall  story,  the  news 
that  they  were  doing  it  struck  a  vital  nerve  in 
business. 

Then  on  September  22,  1920,  Ford  prices 
were  reduced  as  follows:  Stripped  chassis, 
$550  to  $395;  touring  cars,  S577  to  $440; 
coupes  $850  to  $775;  truck  chassis,  $850  to 
$745.  The  Pord  price  reduction  generally  ap- 
peared on  front  pages;  it  was  blfe  news.  In 
a  few  days  Franklin  automobUe  prices  were 
cut.  Then  the  avalanche  began.  Jordan, 
Overland,  and  Paige  automobiles  suffered  a 
price  cut.  Kissel  cars  offered  a  $600  reduc- 
tion per  car.  Federal  truck  prices  were  cut. 
WhUe  these  cuts  were  being  announced, 
bankers  riished  into  print  to  announce  that 


all  danger  of  a  panic  had  passed.  But  the 
price  cuts  continued.  On  September  24.  the 
Chicago  Tribune  appeared  with  an  eight- 
column  line  across  the  top  of  the  front  page: 
Slash  in  prices  goes  on. 

And  that  was  putting  it  mUdly.  Julius 
Rosenwald,  then  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck, 
announced  general  price  cuts  of  as  much  as 
30  percent  on  mail-order  goods.  Similar 
cuts  were  announced  by  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Butler  Bros.  Mr.  Rosenwald  said: 
"Foulards,  silk  linings,  taffetas  which  sold 
a  month  ago  at  $3.50  to  $4  a  yard  are  now 
$2.50  a  yard.  Dresses  which  sold  a  month 
ago  at  $75  to  $80  are  now  selling  at  $50  to 
f60.  Furniture  prices  are  down  25  percent." 
On  the  same  day,  newspapers  said  steel 
prices  were  weak,  and  cotton  was  off  100 
points.  On  September  25  Marshall  Field  & 
Co  cut  wholesale  gingham  prices  30  percent. 
Flour  was  down  35  cents  a  barrel;  woolens 
dropped  15  to  30  percent;  and  wheat  broke 
II "i  to  li.  cents  a  bushel. 

On  September  25  more  front-page  head- 
lines announced  additional  price  cuts.  Lum- 
ber prices  dropped  16  to  35  percent.  Ford 
tires,  which  had  sold  In  Augtist  for  $18.10. 
dropped  to  $13.45;  sheeting  fell  from  27  to 
15  cents;  percale  from  40  to  19  cents;  and 
gingham  from  39  to  23  cents. 

Bankruptcies  Increased;  wages  were  cut, 
mills  and  factories  shut  down.  Corn  fell 
32  cents  a  bushel  in  less  than  a  week,  and 
the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle, 
commenting  on  business  affairs  in  Its  No- 
vember 20  Issue,  observed  that  there  were 
"violent  declines,  far  from  orderly."  By  De- 
cember this  same  Journal  announced  that 
"Christmas  will  be  shrouded  in  gloom." 

What  happened  to  the  stock  market  is  too 
painful  to  mention.  War-Inflated  wages  and 
salaries  were  slashed  brutally. 

It  Is  nnw  10  months  after  the  close  of  the 
war  In  Europe;  7  months  after  the  end  of  the 
Pacific  war.  When  the  lightning  struck  In 
19''0,  It  was  1  year  and  10  months  after  the 
close  of  World  War  I. 

Are  we  approaching  a  similar  period  now? 
Are  we  getting  along  toward  the  period 
when  the  public  will  revolt  and  refuse  to 
pay  high  prices?  Or  do  we  have  1  or  8  years 
more?  Do  we  want  prices  to  reach  the  point 
where  nothing  but  so  and  40  percent  slashes 
at  one  swoop  will  correct  conditions?  Is 
OPA's  attempt  to  hold  the  line  worthy  of 
support,  even  thotiKh  It  does  harm  certain 
companies,  hold  tip  prn<iur-tlon  at  llmeo,  and 
hsrnM  busineM  almoet  beyond  endurance 
Ml  other  times? 

Is  (here  no  sllernstive  between  violent 
rtsctions,  simitMr  to  tbs'  which  occurred  In 
IMO,  sntf  some  sort  of  prire  oontrolt  Is  there 
no  way  to  raise  prieea  sligntly,  enough  to 
eukhlon  the  shock  of  higher  wages,  higher 
eokti,  but  hold  prices  down  to  the  point 
where  Inflstlon  will  not  result  In  frantic  de- 
flation a  few  months  latei? 

The  property  owner  who  complains  that 
wages,  maintenance,  ana  other  coats  are  high 
may  overlook  the  fnct  that  his  properties  are 
100  percent  occupied,  when  they  were  once 
only  70  percent  occupied  The  retailer  who 
complains  that  costs  have  gone  up  must  le- 
member  the  big  increase  In  volume  he  now 
enjoys.  The  manufacturer  whose  wage  pay- 
ments are  at  an  all-time  peak  mtist  remem- 
ber that  he  has  not  an  idle  machine  in  his 
plant,  which  may  have  t)een  30,  40,  or  even 
50  percent  idle  in  1938  Tlic  hotel  owner 
complaining  and  petitioning  for  higher  rates 
ought  not  to  forget  the  days  of  40  percent 
occupancy,  as  compared  with  today's  95  to 
87  percent  occupancy 

Prices  are  a  paramount  problem  today,  and 
nothing  less  than  the  best  Judgment  of  busi- 
ness everywhere  can  prevent  a  catastrophe. 
If  sound  Judgment  prevails,  if  business 
charges  no  more  for  its  goods  and  services 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  there  is  a 
chance  that  we  can  escape  the  disaster  that 
overtook  the  Nation  in  1920. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  William 
J.  Cheyney.  executive  director  Retail 
Credit  Institute  of  America,  Inc..  from 
the  June  issue  of  Consumer  Credit: 

Half  of  the  2.000.000  people  in  my  home 
town  live  in  row  after  row  of  attached  brick 
houses,  presumptuous  if  you  call  them 
residences. 

These  neighbors  never  have  enjoyed  the 
highest  «-ages  l)ecause  our  employers  habitu- 
ally think  of  them  as  "labor,"  an  available 
source  of  working  brawn  to  dovetail  with 
machine-age  power  to  produce  the  products 
that  make  the  city  famous.  As  such  they're 
paid  what  the  market  demands — no  more. 

Up  to  last  night  our  employers  had  not 
caught  on  that  the  townfolk  are  also  po- 
tential consumers — customers.  Had  they 
discovered  this  years  ago  they  might  have 
paid  a  little  better;  for.  as  Henry  Ford  con- 
cluded some  long  time  ago,  consumers  buy 
more  when  paid  more. 

But  it  would  have  taken  a  lot  more  than 
Just  Increased  wages  to  make  the  old  town 
hum. 

One  time  I  asked  a  good  old  Irish  house- 
wife downtown:  "Did  you  ever  put  In  the 
tile  bathroom?  Do  you  have  a  new-fangled 
kitchen?  Have  you  one  of  those  new  console 
radios  yet?  Did  you  buy  the  new  furniture 
for  the  room  grandpop  used  to  snore  In? 
Did  you  ever  try  these  new  Venetian  blinds? 
Are  you  still  carrying  that  gold  watch  of 
great  aunt  Edna's?  Did  Hnrry  ever  trade  In 
his  Maxwell?" 

Yes,  she  still  had  Aunt  Edna's  watch,  but 
It  hadn't  run  for  7  years.  To  the  other  ques- 
tions her  answers  were,  ss  I  expected.  "No." 
You  see,  I  know  these  people 

I  thought  to  myself,  thouRh,  'What  a 
msrket  she'd  be  for  countlese  new  end  com* 
fortnble  ways  tt  livlng-^whst  a  market  for  a 
scare  of  thlna*  they  mnke  rlsht  here  in  the 
old  h^me  town— thing*  hKing  shlpp*^  *ll 
ovar  th«  world  but  miMiing  the  iree-frelghi 
area  armind  the  earner/' 

TltiB  ues  old  lady  should  be  so  diMntisAed 
wiih  her  lot  Rut  she  wasn't,  "Why  should 
I  need  a  new  kitchen*  Pes  ooal  is  the  best 
for  cooking.  It  dues  make  the  kitchen  a  bit 
warm  In  summer,  though.  The  old  tin  bath* 
tub  works  as  good  as  any,  We're  clean.  I 
need  a  ne**  rug  for  the  living  room,  but  It 
would  be  hard  lor  Harry  to  get  t*  and  I  can 
do  without.  The  furniture  upstairs  may 
not  be  modern,  but  It  Is  pretsy  comfortable— 
particularly  the  bed  with  that  old  feather 
mattress  on  It  you  used  to  like  when  you  were 
a  kid.  So  we  don't  need  coll  springs  and 
Harry  Isn't  worried  alx)ut  bills  all  the  time." 

In  the  United  States  perhaps  50  percent 
of  the  people  whose  Incomes  were  below 
$3,000  and  above  $1,000  purchased  all  types 
of  consumer  durable  goods  on  credit  In  1941; 
but  Harry  and  Mrs.  Harry  in  the  old  home 
town  were  not  among  them.  They  have 
nothing  against  credit  in  their  hearts.  It 
never  hurt  them.  It  hasn't  helped  them 
either.  Their  church  has  7.500  members 
down  the  street,  and  I  venture  5,000  of  them 
live  In  the  same  combined  economic  Inde- 
pendence and  want,  happy  without  what  the 
world  has  made  possible  in  this  generation. 
And.  it  seems  to  me,  not  helping  the  world 
raise  its  sights  much  either. 

Your  first  guess  is  that  Harry's  famUy  In- 
come Is  too  low  to  purchase  much  on  credit 


or  any  other  way.  But  you  are  so  wrong! 
These  famUles,  and  this  famUy  In  particular, 
have  incomes  that  range  well  up  in  the  three 
thousand  dollar  bracket.  MiUlons  like  them 
have  successfully  used  constuier  credit  the 
country  over. 

You  say.  "Well,  then,  these  good  fc4ks  are 
happier  doing  without.  Their  testimony 
proves  It."  That  isn't  quite  true.  Is  It?  The 
truth  is  that  they  are  "passing  happy."  They 
have  no  Idea  how  much  happier  they  could 
be  if  they  made  some  use  of  the  many  things 
that  science  has  made  available  since  their 
forebears  first  set  up  that  home. 

I  think  of  another  angle,  considering 
Harry's  famUy  economic  pattern.  He  earna 
his  living  in  one  of  the  city's  great  public 
utilities.  The  company  Harry  works  for  pro- 
duces a  vital  element  in  the  modem,  stream- 
lined living  of  today.  He  draws  his  pay  from 
an  lndu5try  that  gives  America  its  modern 
way  of  Ufe,  but  Harry's  family  is  not  plow- 
ing t>ack  its  share  to  maintain  this  great  in- 
dustry or  the  way  of  life  It  represents.  Harry 
is  wrong  two  ways:  (1)  He  isn't  making  his 
family  a  market  for  the  great  producu  his 
fellow  workers  produce.  He  isn't  contribut- 
ing to  their  demanded  higher  wages,  levels 
he  himself  demands.  By  Investing  in  some 
of  the  durable  products  which  would  give 
his  family  a  new  outlook  on  life  he  would 
make  Afnerlca  richer  by  their  manufacture 
and  enjoyment.  (2)  Harry  is  saving  too 
much.  He  and  Mrs.  Harry  assume  they  can- 
not afford  an  electric  refrigerator  and  all 
these  other  products  I  talked  about  to  Mrs. 
Harry.  In  fact,  today  their  home  is  lit  by 
gaslight  as  It  was  50  years  ago  and  as  10.000 
of  Harry's  neighl>ors'  homes  are  lit.  Think- 
ing that  they  cannot  afford  these  better 
things  of  modem  living.  Harry  saves  25  per- 
cent of  every  dollar  he  earns  and  he  will 
die  leaving  thousands  of  dollars  saved  up. 

But  you  say  these  savings  are  put  to  work 
by  Harry's  bank?  Part  are  in  savings  tianks. 
It  is  true — begging  there — with  no  l>orrower 
to  plow  them  Into  Industry— surplus  dollars. 
Part  are  in  Government  bonds  and  part  up- 
stairs In  an  old  mattress.  The  part  upetalrs 
Isn't  working  for  anyone.  The  part  Invested 
in  war  bonds  went  for  the  production  of 
shells  and  tanks  and  battleships. 

But  Mrs  Harry  s  story  un't  a  wartime  In* 
nation  story,  It  la  a  prew«r«paetwar  akfOtt- 
irle  that  llltistretes  why  It  Ukas  ao  lOttg 
to  rniM*  a  nation's  phy*ii«-Nl  living  standard, 

Here  Is  a  greet  city  wnirh  has  not  adticaied 
Its  peo|>ie  itof  tie  butineM  aod  induatrisl 
leederrhip  to  the  greet  rar^raaaliliif  {Miait- 
iiMliiiee  thst  He  wiihin  Its  btfUAtfana»-'90« 
tentials  that  euuld  revulutlonUw  ena  graat 
uld  home  town  or  a  hundred,  mot  lepped. 
These  powers  will  remain  untappad  until 
old-fatii toned  families-  until  sll  Amarlean*~ 
learn  what  can  be  done  by  the  proper  use  of 
credit. 

You  say.  "This  family  has  thousands  of 
dollars  in  cash  laid  by;  It  needs  no  credit." 
Yes,  It  has,  I  admit.  This  Is  a  true  story.  I 
have  attempted  to  tell  It  honeetly.  Jiut  as  It 
Is,  for  this  one  family.  But  there  are  count- 
less other  families  all  around  Harry's  town 
who  live  in  the  same  environment,  under 
the  same  Illusion  as  to  what  they  can  and 
cannot  have  In  life,  what  they  can  and  can- 
not afford,  who  have  never  modernised  their 
hvlng.  whose  Income  Is  Just  the  same  as 
Harry's  but  who  have  frittered  away  that 
Income  through  the  years. 

These  haven't  saved.  They  had  nothing  to 
show  for  years  and  years  of  productive  work. 
Projjer  education  would  have  shown  them 
that  they  could  have  their  radios,  their  mod- 
ern kitchens,  their  automobiles,  and  aU  the 
other  products  of  the  durable-product  age. 
What  they  actually  got  of  life  was  an  endless 
procession  of  fancies  through  the  years, 
bought  today,  consumed  today,  with  nothing 
left  to  show  tomorrow. 

From  Maine  to  Florida,  from  New  York  to 
California,  there  are  scores  of  modern  cities. 
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big  and  small,  whole  communities  of  little 
brightly  painted  homes,  comfortably  fur- 
nished with  twentieth-century  things  that 
make  life  what  it  ought  to  be  today— homes 
lived  in  by  families  that  make  no  more  each 
year  than  Harry's  family  does.  I  have  seen 
them.  So  have  you.  These  people  have 
found  what  credit  can  do.  They  have 
bought  the  things  that  cut  down  household 
work  and  increase  their  enjoyment  of  life  at 
home.  They  can  afford  these  things.  They 
have  accumulated  savings,  too,  but  part  of 
.  their  savings  lies  In  these  complete  homes,  in 
the  products  still  valuable,  long  since  paid 
for,  that  constitute  real  tangible  family 
wealth. 

These  countless  families  not  only  have  en- 
riched their  lives  and  economic  status,  but.  In 
the  aggregate,  their  mass  buying  has  em- 
ployed tens  of  thousands  of  fellow  citizens. 
Those  who  have  learned  how  to  buy  modern 
products  by  the  proper  application  of  credit 
have  made  America  rich. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  bad  the  economy 
remained  on  the  cash  and  cash  only  standard 
this  modern  era  of  mass  employment,  mass 
production,  would  have  come  about  Just  the 
same.  School-ag*rs  realize  that  10  or  15  of 
our  greatest  industries  today  would  remain 
in  infancy  had  It  not  been  for  the  freely  In- 
vested mass  purchasing  power  of  consumer 
credit. 

It  is  hardly  a  part  of  this  short  story,  but 
so  important  nonetheless,  that  in  buying  on 
credit  the  consumer  asks  no  favor.  Credit  la 
his  firm,  inalienable  possession.  His  use  of  it 
constitutes  no  grant  or  special  privilege — but 
purely  s  simple  contract,  as  simply  and 
equally  profitable  to  buyer  and  seller  as  any 
cash  transaction. 

When  through  the  past  few  decades  the 
American  people  have  used  their  credit  to 
buy  tens  of  millions  of  products  built  to 
last  5,  10,  or  IS  years,  and  have  paid  for 
them  in  a  year  or  two,  they  actually  have 
advanced  to  business — the  industrial  and 
banking  economy— billions  upon  billions  cf 
dollars  of  their  personal  credit.  In  the  ag- 
gregate this  has  been  an  advance  of  the 
people's  credit  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the 
Nation  at  work. 

The  housewife  who  buys  a  radio  that  will 
last  10  years  really  only  wants  to  buy  the 
finest  radio  service  possible — for  this 
month — or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  or  three, 
until  the  styles  change.  She  knows  right 
aow  that  she  will  want  a  new  set  long  before 
these  things  she  has  to  buy  today  will  wear 
out  in  ordinary  use.  She  Iwws  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  age.  Science  has  been  unable 
to  supply  her  with  exactly  what  she  wants. 
She — and  all  the  rest  of  us— have  become 
accvistomed  to  buying  15  years  of  service, 
paying  for  it  in  a  year  or  two,  accommodating 
ourselves  to  this  Inadequacy  of  our  sclen- 
t'Jlc  age. 

And  as  we  buy  "on  cred."  as  we  advance 
our  credit  to  the  Nations  business,  some 
folk  sagely  mutter  that  we  must  be  watched. 
that  we  ask  too  great  a  favor.  They  question 
whether  it  Is  wise  to  grant  us  this  great 
favor  of  extended  credit.  They  suggest  that 
our  credit  should  be  severely  regiUated. 

How  utterly  foolish  they  are  when  in  actu- 
ality it  is  the  economy  to  which  wt  grant  the 
favor,  wlien  we  buy  "on  time."  We.  the  con- 
■umers.  are  extending  oiu'  credit.  We  ask  no 
credit:  we  possess  it. 

Regulate  us  as  we  extend  our  credit  to 
the  American  economy  and.  of  cotirse,  we 
have  the  alternative  of  becoming  more  con- 
■ervativc. 

Should  we  withdraw  the  xise  of  our  credit 
as  Harry  and  his  family  have  done  for  a 
generation:  persuade  us,  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  we  should  do  this;  try  to  make  us 
feel  that  we  are  asking  a  great  favor  when 
we  buy  on  credit— and  Just  see  what  has 
become  of  the  great  American  proeperltv 
when  we  say: 

"Forget  it,    SeU  what  you  can  for  cash." 
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or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  previously  granted, 
I  am  inserting  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Fred  H. 
Sexauer.  The  position  of  the  fanner  and 
OPA  and  its  subsidy  program  Is  well  set 
forth  by  the  author.  It  is  extremely  in- 
teresting : 

(By  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  a  lifelong  farmer  and 
for  17  years  president  of  the  largest  mUk 
marketing  cooperative  in  the  United 
States) 

The  decisions  in  Congress  on  the  policies 
embodied  in  OPA  and  subsidies  will  deter- 
mine whether  America  is  to  have  food  abun- 
dance or  increasing  food  shortages. 

The  farmer  of  America,  who  produces  food 
for  others,  and  this  Includes  the  family-sized 
farm,  is  the  most  efficient  food  producer  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Where  four  Asiatic 
fanners  produce  only  enough  for  themselves 
and  one  other,  and  that  on  a  very  low  scale 
of  food  living,  four  American  farmers  produce 
enough  for  themselves  and  20  or  25  others. 

As  the  food  standard  of  living  of  America 
Is  at  least  three  times  that  of  the  Asiatic,  the 
efficiency  of  the  American  commercial  farmer 
in  feeding  his  city  neighbor  is  from  60  to  75 
times  as  high  as  the  Asiatic. 

EFFICIENT  TEAMWORK 

The  Interplay  of  social  and  economic  forces 
between  farming,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, and  distribution  is  such  that  the  Amer- 
ican commercial  farm  could  not  do  this  were 
there  not  a  parallel  efficiency  among  the  other 
productive  elements  of  our  society.  Likewise 
there  Is  no  such  efficiency  among  other  ele- 
ments of  society  where  the  producers  of  the 
food  supply  are  not  equally  efficient. 

OPA  price  ceilings  and  subsidies  have  had 
nothing  to  do  wkh  this  miracle  of  produc- 
tion.  There  is  no  evidence  that  even  1  per- 
cent of  this  efficiency  of  farming  and  business 
was  brought  about  by  price-fixing  regula- 
tions or  through  control  exercised  by  public 
grants  of  money— call  them  subsidies  or  what 
you  will.  On  the  contrary  there  is  much 
evidence  that  continued  price  regulation  and 
fear  of  control  through  subsidies  are  destroy- 
ing the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  initiative  in 
the  production  field. 

OPA   MAKES   FOR   SCARCTTT 

Those  food  products  upon  which  OPA 
placed  price  ceUings  first  are  among  the  first 
to  disappear  from  the  market.  Those  essen- 
tial commodiUes  upon  which  the  largest  sub- 
sidies were  paid  in  lieu  of  fair  prices  are  rap- 
idly becomlr.g  scarcest. 

The  gamble  with  the  uncertainty  of  bureau- 
cratic mental  processes  is  too  much  even  for 
the  farmer  who  is  used  to  gambling  with 
weather  and  all  kinds  of  pests. 

The  classic  example  is  that  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Dairy  farm  leaders  protested  OPA  cell- 
ing prices  on  milk  and  dairy  products,  and 
subsidies  In  lieu  of  fair  prices  In  the  market 
place,  as  destructive  of  production.  The  fact 
la  that  those  farmers  who  are  most  affected 
by  price  ceilings  and  subsidies  are  among  the 
first  to  discontinue  operations,  as  witness  the 
fact  that  15,000  dairymen  have  gone  out  of 
business  in  the  New  York  area  alone  during 
the  past  5  years. 

BtTTTXR  AN   EXAMPLK 

Piercing  the  fog  of  words  emanating  from 
regulatory  agencies,  whose  responslbllltv  for 
actual  production  Is  nU.  we  find  that  milk 
and  butter  were  regulated  early,  were  caught 


with  low-price  levels,  were  granted  the  heav- 
iest subsidies,  and  during  the  period  of  low 
production  Just  passed  were  In  the  shortest 
supply  in  relation  to  demand  in  the  history 
of  the  industry.  Even  today,  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  heavy-production  season,  lines 
of  constmiers  queueing  for  butter  rival  in 
length,  intensity,  and  sheer  violence  the  lines 
queueing  for  nylons.  The  black  market 
flourishes. 

It  Is  not  that  food  prices  are  so  high.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  wages  of  the  average 
industrial  worker  will  buy  two  and  a  quarter 
times  as  much  food  as  30  years  ago,  and 
twice  as  much  as  In  1918  or  World  War  I 
peak  cost.  Or,  put  it  another  way— where 
it  took  36  percent  of  the  wage  earner's  in- 
come for  food  In  1918,  today  for  the  same 
kind  and  type  of  food  it  takes  but  18  per- 
cent. 

But  supplies  are  vitally  affected  by  some- 
thing, as  witness  the  present  and  prospective 
short  supply  of  beef,  pork.  eggs,  cream,  milk, 
and  butter. 

NO  PRACTICAL  trNDERSTANDINO 

Farmers  and  farm  leaders  throughout  the 
Nation  tell  me  that  it  is  not  altogether  price 
ceilings  themselves,  although  they  are  hor- 
ribly administered,  or  even  subsidy  money 
Itself,  that  destroys  production.  Under  a 
price-fixing  and  subsidy  program,  a  few  men, 
whose  experience  and  background  are  wholly 
outside  of  the  production  field,  are  lifted  to 
a  position  of  dictatorial  power  over  the  in- 
come of  agrictilture.  The  very  idea  that 
someone — hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  even  more  remote  in  his  think- 
ing— can,  by  a  price  decision  destroy  an  in- 
dustry by  putting  a  whole  economic  group 
Into  a  loss  position  ana  force  farmers  to 
revamp  their  operations  by  arbitrarily  at- 
taching conditions  to  the  payment  of  sub- 
sidy moneys.  Far-sighted  farmers  will  not — 
longer  than  necessary— continue  to  assume 
risks  of  production  when  the  whole  status 
of  their  operations  may  De  changed  over 
night  by  the  whim  or  caprice  of  an  adminis- 
trative agency  In  Washington. 

The  traditional  freedom  under  law,  which 
has  given  this  country  unparalleled  produc- 
tion in  farm  and  factory,  is  threatened  by  the 
coercive  forcco  embodied  Jn  price-fixing  au- 
thority and  subsidies. 

Prlce-flxlng  can  coerce  the  farm  or  busi- 
ness into  a  loss  position.  Subsidies  can  be 
used  to  take  It  out  and  make  It  solvent 
again.  But,  along  with  the  grant  of  relief 
through  subsidies,  there  can  be  Imposed  upon 
the  farm  or  business  conditions  of  operation 
which  leave  the  operator  little  or  no  choice 
or  freedom. 

PraiL  IN   SUBSIDIES 

On  my  farm  15  to  20  percent  of  the  gross 
income  comes  through  subsidies  of  one 
character  or  another.  This  may  easily  be 
more  than  the  net  Income.  In  many  cases  It 
would  actually  be  a  part  of  the  living  expendi- 
tures of  the  farm  family.  When  an  adminis- 
trative agency  in  Washington  has  power  to 
add  to  that  rmount  or  take  from  it,  it  also  has 
power  to  place  such  conditions  around  it  as  It 
desires.  Those  conditions  may  be  In  the 
form  of  requests  for  increased  or  decreased 
production,  for  specific  methods  of  fertiliza- 
tion or  tillage,  for  minimum  wages  or  specific 
hours  and  working  conditions  for  farm  labor 
or,  carrying  It  to  the  extreme,  telling  the 
farmer  what  organization  he  should  or  should 
not  Join.  A  §2,000  subsidy  on  a  «10.000  gross 
Income  is  the  margin  between  profit  and  loss 
Used  as  a  weapon,  It  can  compel  the  obedience 
of  farmers  to  the  mandates  of  regulatory 
bodies.  Also,  please  note  that  this  is  power 
of  enforcement  entirely  outside  the  courts  of 
law. 

The  battle  over  OPA  in  peacetime  is  not  a 
battle  of  prices.  It  is  fundamentally  a  battle 
of  social  philosophy  conducted  on  the  same 
level  and  by  the  same  principles  with  which 
the  dictator  Caesar  stripped  the  Romans  of 
their  freedom.    He  created  confusion,  prom- 
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Ised  security  in  exchange  for  power,  and  man's 
groping  toward  individual  rights  faded  for 
1,800  years. 

CITIZENS  BECOME  SERVANTS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

This  OPA  fight  Is  a  battle  to  place  In  the 
hands  of  the  central  Government  and. 
through  it,  in  the  hends  of  those  controlling 
government,  the  Instrument  by  which  every 
citizen  who  conducts  a  business  can  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  help,  advice,  and  relief  from  an 
administrative  agency.  Subsiaies  are  the 
adjunct  through  which  relief  can  be  granted 
provided  terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant, 
as  established  by  those  .n  authority  in  cen- 
tral government  are  lived  up  to  by  the  re- 
cipient. 

The  greatness  of  America,  the  miracle  of 
production  of  farm  and  factory;  the  con- 
quest of  obstacles  by  the  uncommon  man; 
the  future  progress  toward  even  greater  effi- 
ciency; yes.  even  the  maintenance  of  our 
present  level  of  living,  will  be  measured  by 
the  extent  to  which  we  free  ourselves  of  the 
chains  of  price  regulation  and  indirect  con- 
trol of  producers  through  public  grant  tied 
to  enforcement  programs. 

All  of  this  jrlce  fixing  and  regulation  has 
its  Invisible  effect  upon  our  production. 
Look  over  the  cornfields  that  are  being  plowed 
this  spring.  The  cornstalks  are  not  buried 
as  usual.  Why?  Because  the  production  of 
disks  for  plows  was  delayed  by  price  ceilings, 
strikes,  and  regulation.  What  has  that  to  do 
with  production?  Only  this:  The  corn  borer 
lives  and  breeds  In  those  stalks  not  plowed 
under  and  should  this  pest  this  fall  shorten 
a  corn  crop,  it  will  not  be  an  act  o  God  but 
an  Indirect  effect  of  the  Government  tam- 
pering with  the  Intricate  processes  of  effi- 
cient production  of  farm  and  factory. 

TOO  MUCH  REGULATION 

Ask  any  farmer  what  he  thinks  are  the 
chances  of  obtaining  adequate  repair  parts 
for  farm  machinery  this  summer.  He  will 
tell  you  that  they  are  very  questionable.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  the  OPA  alone  or  perhaps  It 
is.  But  in  any  event  the  responsibility  for 
.  such  failure  cannot  rest  with  those  who  want 
to  produce  or  who  want  to  work.  Their  re- 
sponsibility has  been  taken  from  them  by 
the  social  philosophy  of  central  regulation, 
of  which  OPA  and  subsidies  are  such  a  vital 
part.  It  now  rests  with  those  who  deal  In 
radio  promises  of  delivery  and  radio  explana- 
tion of  failures.  But  a  radio  voice  never 
planted  a  seed  or  harvested  grain  or  built  a 
combine  or  made  a  shirt.  Those  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  mind— planning  and  direction — capl- 
tal  and  hard  labor. 

These  are  the  elements  of  our  society  which 
must  be  rescued  from  the  undertow  of  bu- 
reaucratic regulation  and  the  numbing  ef- 
fects of  Government  grants  of  aid.  This  Is 
the  screen  behind  which  the  producers  of 
the  Nation  can  be  reduced  to  economic  serf- 
dom, like  that  of  the  past  history  and  of 
present  totalitarian  statlsm. 


Food  and  Gothing  Shortages 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Belmont,  Mass.,  June  1, 1946. 
Bon.  EorTH  Noursi  Rogess. 

Dear  Congresswoman  :  I  never  would  have 
dreamed  that  I  would  see  the  day  when  the 
following  conditions  would  exist  in  the  town 


of  Belmont.  Mass.,  in  this  fair  land  of  ours, 
as  of  June  1.  1946,  at  10:30  a.  m.: 

1.  No  bread. 

a.  No  butter  or  margarine. 

3.  No  flour. 

4.  No  sugar. 

5.  No  soap  or  cleaning  powder. 

6.  No  meat. 

7.  No  bacon. 

8.  No  fowl  from  the  egg  man  because  of 
lack  of  feed. 

9.  No  suitable  clothing  readily  available. 
During  the  past  winter,  the  coal  supply 

was  very  uncertain,  and  we  had  to  put  up 
an  argument  to  secure  1  ton  at  a  time. 

We  bought  a  house  a  year  ago,  but  are  un- 
able to  move  into  it  because  the  tenant  can- 
not flnd  another  place  to  live. 

In  short,  there  Is  a  serious  shortage  of  the 
three  fundamentals  of  life;  namely,  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  Conditions  are  far 
worse  today  than  during  the  darkest  days  of 
the  war. 

It  must  be  very  disheartening  and  disgiist- 
Ing  to  our  veterans  to  return  to  such  condi- 
tions, and,  in  addition,  be  obliged  to  live  In 
barrack-like  shacks  which  are  being  erected 
all  over  the  State. 

Apparently  our  country  Is  suffering  from 
the  gross  incompetence  and  stupidity  of  a  lot 
of  wild-eyed  impractical  theorists  and  bu- 
reaucrats who  fail  to  recognize  the  funda- 
mental economic  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

We  in  New  England  have  been  definitely 
discriminated  against,  as  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  such  conditions  are  not  uni- 
form throughout  the  country. 

I  feel  that  if  sufficient  measures  are  not 
adopted  to  curb  these  wild-eyed  liberals  who 
would  give  away  our  wealth  and  resources  to 
our  former  enemies,  we  will  flnd  ourselves  in 
the  throes  of  a  revolution. 

A  week  ago  the  President  wanted  legisla- 
tion to  curb  the  labor  leader  gangsters;  but 
some  of  our  legislators  are  more  interested  In 
votes  of  an  organized  minority  than  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  and  its  people. 

As  things  are  today,  I  don't  think  we  would 
be  any  worse  off  under  Hitler.  It's  about 
time  our  Congress  ousted  the  small-town 
politicians  from  important  positions,  and  de- 
manded they  be  fllled  by  competent  and  in- 
telligent people. 

In  theory  our  Government  la,  by  far.  the 
best  in  the  world;  but  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
Washington  and  Lincoln  to  some  of  the  per- 
sons we  now  have  in  powerful  positions. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  Frank  Hodge. 


Poland's  Election 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Morning 
News,  Wilmington,  Del. : 

POLAND'S  ELECTION 

Poland  has  had  an  election  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  outcome  is  none  too  clear.  Ap- 
parently the  government  was  successful  in 
getting  an  affirmative  majority  for  all  three 
proposals  on  the  referendum  ballot  over  the 
opposition  of  the  Peasant  Party  led  by  Stan- 
Islaw  Mikolajczyk,  which  opposed  a  one- 
house  legislative  body.  Its  methods,  how- 
ever, Invalidate  any  conclusion  that  the  re- 
gime Is  firmly  based  on  a  popular  majority. 

The  election  was  not  free  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  Before  the  voters  went  to 
the    polls    the    government    went    to    great 


lengths  to  Intimidate  the  oppoaitlon  and  after 
the  ballots  were  cast  ita  oOdals.  according  to 
Mr.  Mikolajciyk.  were  guilty  of  aerlous  Irreg- 
ularities in  making  the  count.  Nor  is  ther* 
any  doubt,  to  Judge  from  dispatchea  sent  by 
correspondents  on  the  ground,  that  the 
charge  is  well  founded. 

Thus  the  government's  victory  li  In  a 
sense  a  defeat,  since  It  evidently  could  not 
have  been  as  sweeping  as  the  figures  would 
indicate  if  Polish  citizens  had  been  free  to 
indicate  their  wishes.  At  least  Mr.  Miko- 
lajczyk has  demonstrated  that  be  has  con- 
siderable support  and  that  It  is  loyal  to  him 
in  a  most  hoelle  amosphere.  The  result  may 
be  to  convince  the  Government  leaders  that 
they  would  be  wise  to  pursue  their  program 
with  some  caution. 

At  any  rate,  it  Is  plain  that  communism 
Is  in  the  saddle  in  Poland  not  by  the  free 
choice  of  he  people  but  because  the  regime 
uses  Communist  tactics  to  stay  in  power  and 
because  it  has  Russian  support.  This  Is  not 
exactly  news,  but  the  election  is  no  comfort 
to  those  who  would  challenge  this  Judgment. 


Federal  Aid  for  School  Systems 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   *f-»«*M« 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  In  connec- 
tion with  Ed  Hart's  forum  broadcast  by 
radio  station  WINX  there  was  discussed 
on  last  Sunday  night  the  subject  Is  Con- 
gress Doing  the  Job  Repardlng  Federal 
Aid  for  Our  School  Systems.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Kilgork]  and  Dr.  James 
H.  Pox,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
of  George  Washington  University,  were 
participants  in  the  discussion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

This  is  Ed  Hart  speaking  to  you  from 
Washington.  A  noted  educator  turned  edi- 
tor recently  described  America's  educational 
system  In  these  words,  "An  Inadequately 
financed  buslneaa— habit  ridden,  tradition 
bound,  and  snaU  paced."  "The  majority  of 
our  schools,"  he  added,  "operate  as  though 
all  progress  had  stopped  30  years  ago." 

That  severe  Indictment  can  and  will  be 
substantiated  In  a  moment  by  Dr.  James  H. 
Fox,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
George  Washington  University.  What  Con- 
gress may  do  to  improve  America's  creaking 
educational  system  will  be  discussed  by  our 
other  guest.  Senator  Harlkt  M.  Kilcorx.  a 
progressive  Democrat  from  West  Virginia. 
Incidentally,  Senator  Kn.ooBi  once  taught 
school  In  his  native  State. 

One  of  the  questions  widely  dlacuased  to- 
day throughout  the  country  Is  whether  the 
Federal  Government  should  assist  the  States 
to  finance  their  public  schools.  Dr.  Fox,  what 
are  the  reasons  underlying  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral aid? 

Dr.  Fox.  Mr.  Hart,  as  Americans  we  can  tw 
Justly  proud  of  many  of  the  achievements  of 
our  public  school  systems.  However,  some 
of  their  results  are  not  a  matter  of  pride. 
Do  you  know  that  3.000,000  adults  living  In 
the  United  SUtes  have  never  attended  any 
kind  of  school— that  10.000.000  adulu  cannot 
read  and  write  well  enough  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary demands  of  modern  life — that  In  World 
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ray: 

"Forget  It. 


Sell  what  you  can  tot  cash." 


actual  production  is  nU.  we  And  that  milk 
and  butter  were  regxjlated  early,  were  caught 


levei  ana  oy  tne  same  principles  with  which 
the  dictator  Caesar  stripped  the  Remans  of 
their  freedom.    He  created  confusion,  prom- 


Dear  Concresswoman  :  I  never  would  have 
dreamed  that  I  would  see  the  day  when  the 
following  conditions  would  exist  In  the  town 


The  election  was  not  free  In  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  Before  the  voters  went  to 
the    polls    the    government    went    to    great 
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War  n  Selective  Service  had  to  reject,  be- 
cause of  illiteracy  and  other  educational  defl- 
eienclee.  enough  men  for  30  combat  dlvl- 
•loBA — almost  as  many  as  the  Army  used  In 
the  8o«ith  Pacific  operations— that  2.000,000 
children,  aged  6  to  15,  were  not  In  any  kind 
of  school  in  1940 — and  this  number  was  sub- 
■tantiaUy  Increased  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Hart.  Dr.  Fox,  theae  ahocklng  facts 
are  quite  a  contrast  to  the  belief  that  Amer- 
ica la  the  land  of  opportunity. 

Dr.  Pox  lir.  Bart,  we  like  to  call  America 
a  land  of  opportunity,  and  In  many  respects 
It  is:  but  do  you  know  that  thousands  of 
children  attend  schools  on  which  we  spend 
each  year  leas  than  1100  per  claaaroom  imlt 
while  other  thounnds  of  children  attend 
schools  on  which  we  spend  00  times  as  much 
for  each  claaaroom  unit? 

We  like  to  think  that  our  business  leaders 
ar«  imart,  shrewd,  far-sighted;  yet  they,  and 
the  rest  oC  ua,  have  oohaiatently  starved  the 
moat  hieratlve  bualncas  enterprise  of  the  Na- 
tion— an  enterprise  concerned  with  the  de- 
velq^ment  of  human  rcsourcea^the  public 
schools.  It  Is  time  that  we  started  really 
supporting  that  buslneee. 

Mr.  Hart.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Fox,  for  calling 
to  our  attention  the  tragic  neglect  of  the 
education  of  our  children.  Now  I  am  going 
to  call  on  Senator  Kilgorz  to  veil  us  about 
the  specific  measure.  8.  181,  that  Congress 
Is  considering  that  will,  to  some  degree,  cor- 
rect the  situation.    Senator  Kix-corx. 

Senator  Kxloorx.  Mr.  Hart,  first  let  me  ex- 
plain that  changing  conditions  In  our  Nation 
and  the  world  have  placed  greater  demand 
than  ever  before  upon  the  achools.  In  fact, 
these  demands  are  so  great  today  that  they 
cannot  be  met.  If  many  of  our  States  and 
kxaUtles  must  pay  the  entire  bill,  unless  they 
•cact  drastic  tax  revisions. 

The  practical  solution  lies  In  Federal  aid 
to  education  as  outlined  In  S  181,  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress.  This  bill  offers  a  real  solu- 
tion. Let  me  empha^ire  that  It  Is  not  a 
revolutionary  Idea.  The  principle  was  first 
written  In  two  great  ordinances  of  1785  and 
1787  and  the  first  enabling  legislation  was 
enacted  by  Congress  In  1802. 

lir.  Ha«t.  What  Is  the  over-all  purpose. 
Senator? 

Senator  Kii«oRX.  The  over-all  purpose  of  8. 
181  Is  to  offer  every  child  at  least  a  minimum 
education.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
establishing  a  minimum  foundation  for  our 
school  systems. 

Such  a  program  was  eatabllshed  In  my  own 
State  of  West  Virginia  In  1933.  Many  other 
States  have  similar  programs — programs 
which  have  broadened  the  educational  op- 
portunities in  those  areas. 

S.  181,  If  enacted,  will  have  the  effect  of 
Imivovlng  the  educational  opportunities  of 
mllllonfl  of  American  boys  and  girls.  Federal 
aid  would  be  distributed  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  an  objective  formula  which 
would  leave  no  di£cretlon  to  any  Federal 
agency  or  officer — thus  leaving  no  chance  for 
Federal  influence  in  the  operation  of  the 
a^oola. 

Mr.  Hart.  Row  would  Federal  aid  be  dis- 
tributed. Senator? 

Senator  Kilgorx.  Basically.  Federal  aid 
wotild  be  distributed  under  a  three-point  pro- 
gram Flr?t.  In  direct  ratio  to  the  number 
of  children  to  be  educated;  second,  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  State  to  provide  Its  own 
•chools.  and  third,  according  to  the  effort 
the  State  Is  making  to  finance  Its  own  public- 
school  program. 

Every  State  benefiting  under  the  act  would 
be  expected  to  make  at  least  a  reasonable 
effort  to  finance  its  own  schools  in  order  to 
be  eligible  to  receive  Federal  aid  after  the 
foorth  year  of  operation  of  this  program. 

Now  our  State  of  West  Virginia,  for  exam- 
ple, spent  3  percent  of  the  Income  of  an  of  Its 
cltlrens  for  public  schools  for  the  5-year 
po'iod  from  1939  through  1943.    Across  the 


State  line.  Virginia,  the  corresponding  ex- 
penditure was  1.7  percent. 
Mr.  Hart.  Are  all  States  eligible? 

Senator  Kilcors.  Under  the  act.  every 
State  Is  expected  to  make  an  expenditure  of 
2.2  percent  of  its  income  for  schools  in  order 
to  receive  Federal  aid.  By  way  of  explana- 
tion. West  Virginia  would  be  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  act.  while  Virginia  would 
not  be  eligible  tmtll  her  school  expenditures 
are  Increased  to  a  minimum  effort  of  2.2  per- 
cent. 

This  program  has  won  wide  bipartisan 
support  In  Congress.  If  enacted.  It  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  fulfilling  the  goal  estab- 
lished In  the  famous  ordinances  of  1787  from 
which  I  quote,  "morality,  religion,  and  knowl- 
edge being  essential  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." 

Mr.  Hart.  Thank  you.  Senator  KnxoRi  and 
Dr.  Fox.  Now  would  the  passage  of  the  bill 
bring  the  public-school  system  of  the  States 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment?  Senator  Kacoss,  what  are  your  views 
on  this? 

Senator  Kn.coRE.  Emphatically  no.  First. 
the  bill  makes  no  transfer  of  any  educational 
control  now  exercised  by  the  State  to  the 
Federal  Government:  second,  the  bill  Includes 
a  prohibition  clause  to  the  effect  that  no 
"department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States"  shall  "direct,  supervise. 
or  control.  In  any  manner,  or  fvescrlbe  re- 
quirements with  respect  to,  the  administra- 
tion, the  personnel,  the  curriculum,  the  In- 
struction, the  methods  of  instruction,  or  the 
materials  of  Instruction";  third,  the  bill 
specifically  retains  for  the  State  Its  long- 
standing function  of  defining  public  educa- 
tion; fourth,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  Is  made 
on  an  objective  basis,  not  subject  to  manipu- 
lation by  any  Federal  agency  or  officer;  fifth, 
no  State  Is  required  to  make  any  change  In 
Its  constitution  to  be  eligible  for  the  benefits 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  Hart.  And  you  are  In  favor  of  that.  Do 
you  want  to  comment.  Dr.  Fox? 

Dr.  Fox.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  this  bill, 
11  enacted,  will  provide  good  Insurance 
against  undesirable  Federal  control.  It  has 
been  drawn  with  unusual  care  and  contains 
Ingenuous  provisions  designed  not  only  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  State  but  to  en- 
courage State  and  local  Initiative.  It  Is  likely 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  much  future  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Hart.  Gentlemen,  how  much  are  we 
spending  today  for  our  educational  system 
and  how  much  do  you  think  we  should 
spend?  You  studied  this  problem  for  a  long 
time.  Dr.  Fox.    What  are  your  findings? 

Dr.  Fox.  We  have  never  put  enough  money 
Into  public  education  to  make  It  a  going 
concern.  That  is  the  kind  of  productive  en- 
terprise that  yields  Its  full  benefits.  We  have 
kept  the  salaries  of  teachers  disgracefully 
low.  In  thoiosands  of  schools  classes  have 
been  much  too  large  for  effective  Instruction, 
and  with  each  passing  year  they  grow  larger. 
A  majority  of  oiu-  schools  have  too  few  books. 

Mr.  Hart.  How  about  other  teaching  aids. 
Dr.  Fox? 

Dr.  Fox.  They  are  even  more  inadequate. 
Thousands  of  our  yotmg  people  have  eye  de- 
fects  because  we  have  failed  to  light  class- 
rooms adequately.  Thousands  try  to  study 
tn  ramshackle  buildings  that  were  obso- 
lescent 25  years  ago.  Businessmen  know 
that  you  cannot  starve  a  business  and  make 
It  pay.  Good  farmers  know  that  the  same 
applies  to  farming.  It  Is  time  we  learned 
that  It  Is  even  more  true  of  public  education. 

Mr.  Hart.  Actually,  how  much  additional 
money  is  needed? 

Dr.  Fox.  If  we  want  to  make  a  going  con- 
cern of  public  education,  we  shall  have  to 
about  double  our  current  expenditures  for  It. 
A  great  deal  of  money,  yes;  but  even  then  we 
will  be  spending  less  than  we  are  now  spend- 


ing on  Itnnirles,  many  of  which  lower  our 
efficiency  as  workers  and  shoiten  our  lives. 
Our  Nation  has  been  properly  concerned 
about  the  development  of  Its  mineral  wealth. 
Its  agricultural  resources.  Its  opportunities 
for  trade.  Is  It  not  time  that  It  showed  at 
least  an  equal  concern  for  the  development 
of  Its  human  resources,  particularly  In  this 
atomic  age?  We  spend  from  all  sources  far 
less  on  public  education  than  we  should,  yet 
from  the  national  purse  comes  less  than 
I  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Hart.  The  benefits  of  8.  181  would  go 
.  to  schools  that  are  now  supported  from  State 
and  local  revenues.  What  about  private 
schools  which  do  not  now  receive  public 
support?  Where  will  they  stand  under  the 
bill.  Senator  Kitcoax? 

Senator  Kn.coRX.The  schools  that  benefit 
are  the  same  schools  that  are  now  receiving 
or  may  hereafter  receive  support  from  State 
and  local  revenues.  The  definition  of  public 
education  in  terms  of  public  support  has 
always  been  the  function  of  our  States.  Any 
school  that  Is  ruled  eligible  by  the  State  ctkn 
receive  the  advantages  set  forth  in  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  That  is  entirely  a  matter  for 
State  determination  and  this  Is  the  only  way 
it  can  be  drawn  if  we  are  to  retain  State 
support  of  our  schools. 

Mr.  Hart.  The  bill  costs  $150,000,000  the 
flrbt  year.  $200,000,000  the  second  year,  and 
the  third  year  and  thereafter  $250,000,000, 
Prom  a  practical  business  point  of  view,  can 
we  afford  this  expenditure.  Dr.  Fox? 

Dr.  Fox.  The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  answered  this  question  very  * 
adequately.  It  has  recently  shown  that  the 
better  the  standard  of  education  in  a  Nation, 
a  State,  or  a  commtinity,  the  higher  Its  stand- 
ard of  living.  Education  makes  people  good 
producers,  and  good  consumers.  The  more 
they  know,  the  more  they  earn  and  spend.  It 
should  slso  be  noted  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  unequal  educational  oppor- 
tunities caused  disparities  which  caused  the 
burden  of  war  service  to  fall  very  heavily  upon 
the  better  educated  and  thus  Is  handicapping 
our  postvrar  situation.  Mr.  Hart,  we  Just; 
cannot  afford  to  treat  education  as  we  hsve 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  Hart.  Do  you  feel  that  way,  too,  Sen- 
ator KiLGORE? 

Senator  Kilgore.  Yes;  I  think  education 
presents  a  new  frontier  for  prosperity  In 
America.  If  we  fully  utilize  It,  we  are  build- 
ing up  the  greatest  ]iatural  resource  we  have. 

Mr  Hart.  Thank  you.  Senator  Kiloore  and 
Dr.  Fox,  for  reminding  us  about  the  shocking 
condition  of  America's  schools  and  for  tell- 
ing us  how  Congress  can  help  to  improve 
them.  If  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours 
is  to  endure  and  prosper,  one  luxury  we  can 
least  afford  Is  a  static  or  declining  education 
system.  So  let's  all  work  to  make  S.  181  the 
law  of  the  land.  This  is  Ed  Hart  saying 
good-by  from  Washington. 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnslAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1964 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oiD,  I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  June  29,  1946. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial  should  be 
of  especial  interest  at  this  time  due  to 
the  extension  of  the  OPA  being  under 
consideration  by  this  Congress. 


The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

ONE   or   OPA'S   UTTLX   people   lets   wtmc jt  y   qo 

Most  of  us  regard  price  control  as  strictly 
an  emergency  measure.  OPA  officials  accept 
this  view  In  their  public  utterances.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  citizen  is  led  to  won- 
d*r  what  Is  the  attitude  of  the  permanent 
officials  In  the  agency  toward  the  assumption 
that  their  Job  Is  a  temporary  hang-over  from 
the  war.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  New  York 
Times  printed  a  letter  by  John  Khanlian, 
who  described  himself  as  assistant  regional 
price  board  executive,  region  II,  OPA.  Mr. 
Khanlian  wrote  to  take  exception  to  an  edi- 
torial which  had  pwlnted  out  that  the  arrival 
of  new  supplies  of  strawberries  in  a  certain 
area  Justified  decontrolling  that  Item.  Mr. 
Khanlian  then  proceeded  as  follows: 

"Since  everyone  accepts  control  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  public- 
service  commissions  of  the  prices  charged  for 
railroad  transportation,  gas.  electricity,  tele- 
phono  service,  water,  and  other  goods  and 
services.  It  Is  Inconsistent  and  archaic  to 
advocate  general  economic  anarchy  now. 
Like  many  other  examples  of  social  progress, 
the  time  for  price  control  has  arrived  and 
no  argiunents  can  dispel  that  towering  real- 
ity. Our  mo.5t  profitable  course  Is  so  to  de- 
sign price  control  that,  like  all  other  ac- 
cepted social  controls.  It  will  yield  greater 
freedom  because  of  our  having  It." 

OPA  promptly  disowned  Mr.  Khanllan's 
opinions,  and  we  do  not  suggest  that  he  was 
preaching  OPA  doctrine.  But  he  apparently 
represents  at  least  a  fraction  of  the  rank- 
and-file  OPA  mind  when  Idling  along  on  the 
stream  of  consciousness ,  t 
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America's  Need  It  Simple  Aridtmetic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wi::coNsrN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  this  day  of  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty it  is  well  for  us  to  turn  our  minds 
toward  jome  of  the  simple  fundamentals 
which  worked  so  well  for  so  many  years 
in  makin"?  America  great.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Button,  of  Westbury,  Long  Island.  N.  Y., 
recently  spent  his  own  money  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  fundamental  principles 
which  we  apparently  have  lost  sight  of 
in  the  last  10  or  15  years.  I  am  insert- 
ing herewith  an  article  or  editorial  pre- 
pared by  him  which  is  enlightening  and 
very  timely: 

What  America  Needs  Is  To  REstrMx  the 
AarTHMETic  That  Made  America  Great 
After  1776,  a  new  kind  of  arithmetic  pro- 
vided the  basis  and  foundation  of  American 
thinking.  It  was  simple  arithmetic— It  posed 
the  problem  this  way — make  more  and  more 
goods  for  less  and  less  cost  so  that  more  and 
more  people  can  buy  them.  It  clearly  recog- 
nized the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  so 
It  centered  effort  on  cutting  costs — making 
more — seUlng  for  less— to  more  people.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  world  took  notice  of 
this  simple  arithmetic  and  people  flecked  to 
our  shores  to  take  part  In  the  great  American 
adventure. 

Along  about  1932.  out  pops  a  different  kind 
of  arithmetic — collectivism.  It  posed  the 
problem  this  way— "spend  two  or  three  times 
your  Income" — even  If  you  have  to  borrow 
the  money  to  do  so — "spend  and  spend,  tax 
and  tax." 
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Let  America  examine  these  two  kinds  of 
arithmetic — the  1776  brand  which  recognlaed 
and  preserved  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 
egg  or  the  1932-45  arithmetic  which  says  "to 
heck  with  the  eggs — eat  the  gooee." 

OOVKUnCENT  HAS  NOTHnfQ 

Tax  money  constitutes  all  Government  In- 
come— all  it  spends  must  come  from  taxes 
either  today  or  tomorrow.  Borrowing  merely 
postpones.  So  If  they  are  spending  more 
than  they  take  In  from  taxes.  It  does  not 
worry  the  collectivlsts.  They  rely  on  the 
simple  expedient  of  printing  bonds  and  sell- 
ing them  to  the  people— It  is  all  done  with 
paper.  But  the  paper  part  of  Government 
Income  merely  postpones,  and  If  It  does  not 
stop  It  shifts  the  burden  from  you  to  your 
children's  children.  So  the  ccllectlvists  do 
all  the  collecting.  You  don't.  They  say 
"use  your  outmoded  American  arithmetic  to 
produce  more  wealth— we  need  It — so  as  to 
tax  It  away  from  those  who  produce  It — to 
pay  the  Interest  on  the  bonds  we  sell  to  those 
who  take  them,  so  that  we  can  continue  to 
spend  two  or  three  times  our  Income." 

THE  PATTERN  WAS  NOT  "UAOX  IN  AMERICA" 

The  pattern  of  the  conspiring  collectlvlst's 
arithmetic  Is  already  set.  It  wasn't  set  In 
America.  It  Is  "divide  and  conquer" — take 
everything — create  a  new  kind  of  state  that 
owns  everything.  Including  your  Bill  of 
Rights  and  1776  goose  which  laid  the  golden 
egg.  This  pattern  is  of  foreign  origin.  You 
Just  exchange  your  liberty  for  a  tin  cup  to 
use  In  begging  for  favors  from  your  masters. 
The  people  are  to  be  Just  serfs — panhandlers. 

"Be  fruitful  and  multiply"- that  Biblical 
Injunction  cannot  be  carried  out  unless  we 
hold  InvioJute  the  1776  arithmetic  of  liberty. 
You  cannot  distribute  wealth  until  ycu  pro- 
duce It,  snd  the  minute  wealth  production 
begins,  wealth  distribution  begins.  That 
kills  incentive  caplul  risks — yes,  "be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply,"  but  Indiistry  cannot  pro- 
duce as  fast  as  government  can  print  bonds. 
If  this  paper  wealth  production  is  not 
stopped,  the  1776  arithmetic  will  find  Itself 
in  the  financial  hopp;r. 

LESS  OR  Moaxf 

Today  America  stands  at  the  crossroads — 
one  signboard  points  to  the  left  and  reads 
"Less  and  less  for  mere  and  more."  It  points 
the  way  of  tlie  coUectlvUts*  arithmetic.  The 
other  signboard  points  to  the  right.  It  is 
set  upon  a  foundation  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Declaration  cf 
Indepen('ei!ce.  It  reads  "This  way  for  more 
and  more  for  everybody." 

THE  SING  SING   BOTS    HAVE  "SECtTRITT" 

True  security  comes  from  liberty,  freedom 
and  equality  of  opportunity.  It  does  not 
come  with  being  a  ward  of  the  State.  The 
prisoners  of  Alcatraz.  Sing  Sing,  and  Atlanta 
have  security,  but  stUl  none  of  them  want  to 
stay  there  and.  once  released,  none  want  to 
go  back.    They  seek  real  freedom  and  liberty. 

ENTERPRISE    A    SPIRTTITAL    THING 

"Enterprise  which  creates  Jobs  is  bom  of 
human  hope  and  aspiration.  It  Is  the  hope  of 
the  Individual,  his  vision  and  courage,  which 
makes  Job-creating  enterprise  possible.  A 
threat  against  such  hope  Is  a  threat  against 
all  enterprise  and  against  our  limitless 
opportunities.  The  loss  of  hope  withers  the 
people's  energies,  their  enterprise,  their  am- 
bitions." (Henry  Wallace,  from  the  book. 
Sixty   Million   Jobs.) 

Today  business  Is  stopped  because  of  the 
loss  of  hope.  Business  cannot  continue  be- 
cause of  lack  of  security,  and  security  Is  en- 
dangered by  lack  of  business.  This  leads  to 
labor  unrest,  and  all  together  means  less 
and  less  for  more  and  more. 

THERE    IS    NO   StTBb'UlUTE    FOR    WORK 

No  one  yet  has  discovered  how  to  create 
without  paying  labor,  how  to  produce  with- 
out capital,  and  bow  to  get  capital  with- 
out savings.    If  we  are  to  consiune,  someone 


must  produce.  Never  before  In  our  history 
could  so  many  problems  be  solved  quickly 
by  one  simple  remedy :  Production. 

GOVERNMENT'S    ECONOMIC    It-trTERACT 

We  cannot  consider  our  Government  se- 
cure when  its  expenditures  are  greater  than 
its  revenues.  If  all  business  financial  activi- 
ties had  been  handled  since  1&32  according 
to  the  theories  of  the  collectlvlsu,  spending 
two  or  three  times  more  than  you  take  in. 
every  business  would  be  Insolvent,  completely 
broke.    Can  a  family  live  on  that  l>asl«? 

There  can  be  no  freedom  in  any  country 
where  the  profit  and  loss  and  competitive 
system  Is  not  free;  otherwise  the  citlaens  are 
subjected  to  state  decisions- the  state  be- 
comes the  master. 

I  regret  to  lament  that  a  large  majority 
of  our  business  executives  are  lacking  la 
vision  and  courage— they  are  timid,  and  hud* 
die  like  frightened  sheep.  Instead  of  be- 
coming lenders,  as  one  might  hope.  Judging 
from  their  commercial  and  manufacturing 
achievements,  they  shy  away  from  their  ob- 
ligations In  fear  of  reprisals.  I  refer  to  such 
matters  as  legislative  obligations  and  social 
and  moral  Issues.  Whatever  Is  right  can  be 
achieved  through  the  irresistible  power  of  an 
awakened  and  Informed  public  opinion.  It 
must  be  the  Imperative  selling  Jo'o,  and  now, 
by  national  advertisers  to  protect  the  s>-stem 
which  has  given  them  the  right  to  be  in  busi- 
ness. The  basis  of  that  foundation  is  our 
Bill  of  Rights— It  Is  not  a  question  cf  what 
helps  business — but  what  helps  the  consumer 
helps  business. 

The  worst  crime  against  the  working  peo- 
ple is  a  company  which  falls  to  operate  at  a 
profit:  and  where  continuing  means  the  clos- 
ing of  the  shop  and  employees  are  out  of 
employment.  By  continuing  profits,  the  em- 
ployees and  workers  In  the  plants  have  the 
opportunity  to  advance. 

The  other  crime  Is  a  government  which  op- 
erates at  s  loss  each  year,  spends  more  than 
It  takes  tn,  which  means  more  and  more 
confiscatory  taxation  to  run  a  government. 
The  sacrifice  of  such  fundamental  principles 
for  political  opportunism  Is  a  repudiation  of 
the  sj-stem  which  built  America — our  com- 
petitive profit  and  loss  system.  Business 
leadership  is  living  in  today,  forgetful  of  yes- 
terday and  apparently  Indifferent  to  tomor- 
row. The  result  is.  the  active  usurp  the  rights 
of  the  Inactive. 

How  much  feed  can  you  take  away  from 
the  cow  and  still  get  milk?     Hew  much  In 
taxes  can  you  continue  to  expropriate  from 
the  working  people  and  still  get  production? 
In  business  and   In   life  there   Is  only  one 
course  to  follow — that  of  duty — and  not  of 
expediency,  timidity,  or  discretion.     Weak- 
ness cannot  cooperate  with  anything,  only 
strength  can  cooperate.    The  people  become 
strong  when  they  have  the  facts — you  can- 
not expect  them  to  defend  that  which  they 
do  not  understand.    Today  we  are  in  a  head- 
on  collision  between  catastrophe  and  educa- 
tion— the  return   to  constitutional   govern- 
ment, or  to  accept  a  corporate  state,  which 
means  tctalitarianlsm — "I  am  the  state" — 
and  as  such  has  there  been  any  public  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  bankers'  association, 
the  bar  association,  life  Insurance  companies, 
or  business,  against  the  suppression  of  our 
constitutional  liberties?     If  so,  I  have  not 
heard  of  It.     Stalin  stated:  "Tbe  sharpest 
and  most  powerful  weapon  of  the  Communist 
Party  Is  the  printed  word."    Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  stated :  "Truth  Is  contagious.   A  drop 
of   Ink   makes  a   thousand,   yes   a   million, 
think."    When  will  Industrial  leadership  en- 
gage In  the  printed  word,  the  drop  of  Ink. 
to  Inform  the  people  of  our  coimtry  In  re- 
spect to  the  facta,  falling  In  which  the  facts 
will  catch  up  with  them? 

Discouraging  thrift  does  not  create  pros- 
perity. The  destruction  of  big  men  cannot 
help  weak  men.  In  other  words,  you  cannot 
lift  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down  and  de- 
stroying the  wage  payer. 
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Tbe  economic  Illiteracy  of  this  coxintry  Is 
appalling.  It  is  mentally  bankrupt.  For  12 
long  years  our  public  has  been  insldlo\isly 
Indoctrinated  with  a  constant  barrage  of 
propaganda,  and  with  public  funds — our  tax 
money — our  profit  and  loss  and  competitive 
system  has  been  smeared  and  belittled,  and 
this  criticism  has  definitely  taken  root. 

Business  management  must  assume  Its 
responsibility — stop  this  Pttttude  of  being 
too  proud  to  reply  to  criticism.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  using  this  Joint  machinery 
of  persuasion.  I  refer  to  the  national  ad- 
vertisers, in  defense  of  the  system,  by  telling 
the  truth  to  the  Nation,  and  particularly  the 
Nation's  youth;  they  must  create  an  Ideology 
to  tell  this  story  and  Its  purpose — the  ro- 
mance of  American  business — and  tuake  It 
Just  as  attractive  and  progressive  as  socialism 
and  collectivism  seem  to  be  to  the  young  and 
the  country.  A  person's  Judgment  Is  not 
better  than  his  Information. 

Industry  must  realize  that  many  consumer 
mediums  have  taken  part  In  belittling,  so  to 
speak,  our  competitive  profit  and  loss  system. 
Magazines,  newspapers,  movies,  comic  stripe, 
and  the  radio  have  In  a  roundabout  way 
permitted  this  ridicule,  and  businessmen  and 
success  have  been  constantly  sneered  at  as 
bourgeois.  An  Important  percentage  of  the 
preas  Is  filled  dally  with  the  opinions  of  left- 
wingers  and  New  Dealers,  the  radicals,  and 
labor  leaders.  How  often  has  the  press  por- 
trayed any  statement  by  leaders  of  Industry? 
If  business  leadership  does  not  assume  Its 
over-all  responsibility,  it  cannot  complain 
If  others  influence  public  thinkinc-  Barney 
Baruch  has  said  th.'tt  the  "American  people 
can  do  anything  If  you  will  tell  them  why, 
but  you  must  tell  them." 

We  must  accept  the  code  of  thinking  that 
the  Interests  of  workers,  management,  own- 
ers, and  customers  are  Inseparable — that  one 
may  not  succeed  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Interest,  success,  our  futures  are  commonly 
and  Irrevocably  linked  to  each  other.  Know- 
ing this,  business  management  should  not 
permit  ugly  cynicism.  Ignorance,  apathy,  lack 
of  knowledge,  bureaucracy,  alienism,  or  rab- 
ble rousing  to  successfully  challenge  and 
threaten  the  Nation  and  Its  system,  which. 
despite  Its  detractors,  is  still  the  bulwark  of 
our  Republic  and  the  warehouse  for  nations 
which  would  have  gone  down  to  Ignominious 
defeat  were  It  not  for  the  workings  of  our 
proflt-and-loea  and  Competitive-enterprise 
system. 

I  recognize  thr.t  smearing  pens  have  made 
business  management  timid.  We  must  face 
the  facts  and  change  the  situation.  It  Is 
the  re.'^ponsiblllty  of  management,  to  whom 
I  fipeak.  to  cure  the  economic  Illiteracy  of 
our  people.  Management  of  corporations  for 
private  entcrprUe  must  accept  the  clear  view- 
point that  they  are  not  in  politics  when  they 
assume  their  obligations  to  public  questions. 
They  are  in  politics  when  they  attempt  to 
elect  or  defeat  those  running  for  public  office. 

There  was  a  Carthage.  WhUe  its  soldiers 
fought,  the  citizens  of  the  walled  town  went 
on  living  as  they  always  lived.  "War,"  they 
Bald,  "was  for  the  soldiers." 

Carthage  fell. 

There  Is  an  America.  While  Its  politicians 
run  the  Government,  the  citizens  go  on  liv- 
ing as  they  always  have  lived,  behind  the 
walls  of  the  -onstltutlonal  Bill  of  Rights. 
"Government,"  they  say.  "is  for  the  poli- 
ticians." 

Will  America  fall? 

A  Justified  Illustration  confronting  business 
when  It  stands  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
Is  the  long  sustained  attitude  of  overstrcss- 
Ing  the  value  of  silence.  They  are  not  giv- 
ing the  facts  to  the  people  but  others  are 
giving  theirs  and  they  are  not  favorable  to 
the  system  which  America  built. 

Unless  industrial  leadership  accepts  and 
faces  with  courage  and  fortitude  its  obliga- 
tions to  Its  stockholders,  white-collar 
brigade  and  workers  in  their  plants,  it  is  my 
opinion  America  will  fall. 


This  expressed  viewpoint  Is  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, paid  for  by  me,  and  Is  In  no 
way  connected  or  identified  with  any  group, 
organization,  or  company.  This  advertise- 
ment is  placed  before  the  people,  with  the 
hope  of  promoting  a  better  understanding 
of  our  problems  between  capital  and  labor 
and  the  further  hope  of  preserving  oxir  com- 
petitive proflt-and-loss  system.  "Error  of 
opinion  may  b^  tolerated  when  reason  is 
left  free  to  combat  It." 

e.  f.  hutton. 

Westbttht,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Postwar  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  entitled  "Responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Postwar  World."  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  twenty-second  ses- 
sion of  the  Institue  of  World  Affairs,  on 
June  27. 1946,  at  the  University  of  South- 
em  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Assuming  that  we  were  in  a  condition,  of 
contending  states,  many  of  those  who  have 
written  of  America's  position  in  the  world 
have  credited  our  ability  to  maintain  our- 
selves by  relying  upon  the  strength  of  the 
Briti^^h  Navy.  Then  in  1914  when  that  navy's 
preponderant  position  in  the  Atlantic  was 
challenged,  we,  of  necessity,  had  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  nation  that  commanded  that 
navy  because  we  were  dependent  upon  it  for 
our  national  life. 

Growing  out  of  the  First  World  War  came 
the  League  of  Nations  with  its  fundamental 
notion  that  the  peace  of  the  world  shculd  be 
preserved  by  all  since  peace  was  of  concern 
to  all.  America  lead  in  the  promulgation  of 
that  idea.  And  it  was  America's  leadership 
that  brought  into  existence  the  League  of 
Nations.  With  peace.  America  changed  her 
mind  and  did  not  think  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  depended  upon  the  League  of  Nations. 

Then  came  the  Second  World  War.  We 
went  through  almost  identical  philosophizing 
and  before  the  war  was  over,  under  American 
auspices,  in  this  very  State  of  Hiram  John- 
son, the  United  Nations  Charter  was  brought 
into  existence,  based  again  upon  the  theory 
that  peace  is  of  concern  to  all  and  must  be 
maintained  by  all.  The  maintenance  of 
peace  under  the  League  was  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  throwing  of  the  preponderance 
of  the  will  of  the  world  against  an  erring 
state.  Force  was  hinted  at,  but  not  actually 
recognized  as  being  part  of  the  scheme. 
Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  force  is 
not  only  hinted  at  but  is  prescribed,  and  the 
preponderant  forces  of  the  whole  world  is  In 
theory  to  be  hurled  against  an  erring  state 
and  peace  is  thus  to  be  maintained. 

American  responsibility  in  this  new  world 
organization  is  paramount.  Everyone  realizes 
that  if  we  should  withdraw  now,  as  we  did  in 
1919,  world  organization  would  again  revert 
to  a  condition  of  chaos  and  the  world  would 
again  be  In  a  condition  of  contending  states. 
Probably  In  the  history  of  mankind  the 
weight  of  responsibility  never  pressed  down 
on  any  people  quite  as  much  as  it  today 


presses  down  upon  us.  To  those  who  are 
thoughtful  about  these  responsibilities  and 
the  ramifications  of  the  obligations  they  en- 
tall,  the  problems  of  meeting  our  responsi- 
bilities are  serious  indeed. 

There  is  a  willingness  to  lend,  to  give,  to 
cut  down  our  food  supply  that  others  may 
have  some  of  it.  The  American  Government 
has  responded  to  obligations  almost  to  the 
point  of  sacrifice.  Joint  action  for  peace  has 
brought  the  wholehearted  response  of  the  / 
people  quite  as  much  as  did  the  appeal  to 
sacrifice  during  war,  but  it  has  been  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  We  are  not  yet  organized 
in  spirit  or  in  reality,  nor  united  in  a  will- 
ingness to  assume  all  of  the  responsibilities 
of  leadership  in  the  world.  We  are  putting 
our  faith  in  devices.  The  Secretary  of  War. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  met  Jointly  before  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  in  Executive  session 
and  pleaded  for  an  extension  of  th^e  draft  in 
order  that  we  may  live  up  to  our  obligations 
of  this  new  responsibility.  Think  of  It. 
these  great  leaders  of  our  country  actually 
made  the  appeal  that  America's  moral,  phys- 
ical, and  military  strength  are  dependent 
upon  a  concept  of  how  to  raise  an  army! 
liiey  tell  us  that  we  must  guard  the  surplus 
supplies  in  foreign  countries.  The  problem 
of  getting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Polish 
soldiers  who  fought  on  the  Allies'  side  and 
who  cannot  go  home  because  they  are  fright- 
ened to  go  home  faces  the  world.  If  those 
Polish  soldiers  were  in  the  United  States  they 
would  be  subject  to  the  draft  and  could 
enlist  in  the  Army.  We  have  not  yet  de- 
veloped genius  enough  to  invite  them  to 
enlist  in  the  Army  to  guard  supplies  in  Italy 
where  thousands  of  them  are.  My  point  is 
simply  this:  In  facing  our  great  obligations 
we  seem  to  insist  upon  spending  our  time 
with,  comparatively  speaking.  Insignificant 
things. 

One  of  our  representatives  says  we  must 
get  the  armies  of  our  Allies  out  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  Ijefore  we  can  do  much  and 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  some 
countries  where  our  allies  have  no  troops 
and  we  could  probably  do  something  in  those 
countries,  we  are  told  we  are  not  ready  for 
settling  the  conditions  In  those  countries. 

Our  greatest  general  has  become  an  am- 
basador.  A  great  admiral  has  become  an  am- 
bassador. Another  great  general  has  become 
an  ambassador.  Still  it  has  not  dawned 
upon  any  of  them  that  with  the  destruction 
of  Hitler  after  he  had  assumed  unto  himself 
the  state,  the  constitution,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Germany  that  there  was  no  Germany 
as  a  political  entity  left.  Years  ago  It  was 
pointed  out  to  various  of  our  leaders  that  in 
1934.  upon  Hlndenburg's  death,  when  Hitler 
assumed  that  he  could  fly  in  the  face  of  all 
governmental  experience,  and  unite  the 
state,  the  constitution,  and  the  government 
in  one  person  that  Germany,  as  a  political 
entity,  was  destroyed  the  minute  Hitler  was 
killed  or  captured.  Our  rather  ill-trained 
advisers  a.ssumed  that  we  could  still  deal 
with  the  German  people.  But  where  are  the 
German  people?  These  same  advisers  saw 
no  advantage  in  bringing  surrender  in  Japan 
by  preserving  the  Japanese  constitution  and 
thus  avoiding  guerrilla  warfare  and  all  that 
follows  in  the  wake  of  anarchy.  I  was  abused 
for  attempting  to  show  the  simple  truism 
that  while  we  kill  our  enemies  in  wartime 
we  Insist  upon  feeding  them  when  peace 
comes,  and  that,  if  we  could  keep  anarchy 
from  developihg  among  our  enemies  when 
we  are  in  charge  of  enemy  peoples,  it  is  easier 
to  feed  them  when  they  are  in  a  position  to 
help  themselves. 

"Hang  the  RJalser"  was  a  slogan  and  it  was 
good  only  as  a  slogan  to  aid  in  the  reelection 
of  Lloyd  George.  But  the  Kaiser  was  not 
hung.  "Hang  the  Emperor  and  let  anarchy 
rage  In  Japan"  was  the  cry  many  of  ova  peo- 
ple wailed.  Had  the  cry  been  accepted  our 
problems  would  have  been  many  times  great- 
er than  they  Are  today.   Great  problems  are  not 
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easy,  neither  are  little  ones.  The  new  world 
will  not  come  by  fiat.  It  will  not  come  all  at 
once.  It  will  be  built  and  will  be  built  one 
brick  at  a  time.  And,  d\iring  the  btilldln-j. 
the  people  will  fellow  only  those  In  whom 
they  have  faith  and  can  trust.  If  America  la 
to  lead  the  world  into  better  wasrs  she  must 
first  gain  the  good  will,  the  faith,  and  the 
trust  of  the  world.  This  we  have  more  than 
most  of  us  conceive.  But  when  we  forget  our 
great  fundamental  alms  and  become  excited 
ahout  single  little  Issues  the  people  of  the 
world  begin  to  wonder. 

New  please  do  not  assume  that  I  am  criti- 
cal or  pessimistic.  I  am  laying  a  foundation 
-for  a  conclxislon.  In  the  economic  fields  we 
are  not  doing  so  badly  and  I  realize  each 
problem  In  Its  solving  uncovers  other  prob- 
lems. Those  who  like  to  sloganize  themselves 
out  assume  an  easy  way.  For  example,  we 
ourselves  created  the  concept  of  self-deter- 
mination. Let  each  people  decide  for  them- 
selves what  kind  of  government  they  want 
and  what  borders  they  should  have,  then  we 
would  have  a  peaceful  world.  But  self -deter- 
mination merely  invites  more  problems,  great 
as  the  concept  is.  Two  examples  will  satisfy 
you.  I  am  sure.  Where  are  you  going  to 
begin  in  giving  Poland  a  chance  for  self- 
determination?  Can  we  leave  the  question 
about  a  Jewish  homeland  to  a  plebiscite  of 
the  people  In  Palestine?  Italian  elections 
were  in  keeping  with  a  democratic  process. 
But  were  all  who  should  vote  allowed  to  vote? 
In  America  there  are  many  places  where  all 
who  should  vote  are  no*  allowed  to  vote  be- 
cause we  leave  the  question  of  those  who 
should  vote  to  the  people  who  are  in  power. 
Still  we  maintain  pretty  good  peace  and  to 
us  It  does  not  seem  vital.  But.  If  you  are 
fighting  for  the  removal  of  the  poll  tax  or 
for  woman's  suffrage,  we  soon  learn  that  the 
question  Ic  vital.  These  points  are  all 
stressed  to  show  that  Isolationists  who  sin- 
cerely felt  that  the  problems  of  world  organ- 
ization are  so  great  that  the  only  way  for  a 
person  or  nation  to  be  happy  would  be  to 
afisume  the  characteristics  of  a  hermit.  Our 
ability  to  be  a  hermit  nation  was  dependent 
upon  two  pictures,  both  of  which  were  false. 
First,  that  the  rest  of  the  world  had  habits 
which  were  different  from  ours  and  we.  there- 
fore, could  never  properly  unite  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  In  attaining  a  world-wide 
oblectlve.  And  second,  that  we  were  self- 
Bufllclenc  and  did  not  depend  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We,  of  course,  could  have  tried 
and  In  the  course  of  centuries  we  could  have 
succeeded  as  well  as  China  did  or  as  Japan 
did.  Japan  did  It  for  many  years.  The  dark 
ages  in  Europe  and  the  dark  apes  in  Asi.i  came 
as  a  result  of  a  forced  Isolation  on  both  sides 
of  the  then  civilized  world  and.  to  an  extent, 
kept  certain  nations  from  fighting,  but  those 
ages  did  not  p.eserve  peace  in  the  Immediate 
neighborhoods  of  the  East  or  the  West. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  place  In  our 
theorizing  that  for  the  second  time  In  world 
history,  those  who  spoke  for  the  people  of 
the  world  everywhere  have  once  again  made 
the  great  pronouncement  that  war  does  not 
pay.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  victor  en- 
Joying  the  spoils  any  longer.  It  Is  realized 
on  the  part  of  the  victor  that  he  has  wasted 
his  own  resources  and  brought  to  himself 
problems  of  death,  want,  even  pestilence. 
Surely  now,  after  two  generations *of  assum- 
ing that  war  does  not  pay.  that  it  is  an 
archaic  technique,  the  world  must  some  way 
or  another  move  forward  with  a  different 
device.  I  do  not  say  move  forward  or  civili- 
zation will  be  ruined,  because  war  has  been 
one  of  the  outstanding  aspects  of  civiliza- 
tion. When  civilizations  have  slipped  into 
destruction  In  the  past.  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  the  people  who  lived  during  the  slipping 
did  not  realize  what  was  taking  place.  It 
would  be  pretty  hard  to  bring  complete 
destruction  or  death  to  civilization.  But 
Americans  resent  even  slipping  a  little  way 
down  In  our  living  standards,  and  we  know 


that  no  good  Is  accomplished  by  allowing  our 
standards  to  slip.  Therefore,  our  leaders  are 
saying  "One  world  or  no  world." 

If  ladles  were  not  present.  I  would  say. 
damn  these  slogans!  They  are  the  bane 
of  life.  They  destroy  all  -  thoughtful  ap- 
preciation. "One  world,  or  no  world!"  I  said 
the  other  night  that  It  has  long  been  known 
that  mankind  could  actually  commit  suicide. 
It  is  a  concept  which  man  only,  among  the 
animals  of  nature,  has  been  able  to  con- 
ceive. But  if  the  2.000.000.000  people  In  the 
world  all  decided  to  commit  suicide  and 
each  one  of  them  accepted  the  proposition 
of  blowing  his  individual  bralr»  out  at  half 
past  9  en  June  30.  there  would  be  so  many 
who  would  miss  that  the  world  and  the 
worst  of  those  who  have  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  would  be  left  and  we 
would  still  have  the  world  and  civilization 
with  us.  In  oth^r  words,  there  seems  to 
be  no  way  out  but  a  constructive  way. 
Therefore,  why  not  assume  that  that  is  the 
case  and  get  on  the  side  of  taking  construc- 
tive steps  tovrard  overcoming  our  bad  habits 
of  destruction.  We  can  do  it  if  we  will.  But 
we  have  got  to  change  our  way  of  thinking 
and  many  of  those  slogans  by  which  men 
argue.  One  thing  sure  we  have  got  to  do 
and  that  Is  to  decide  that  a  nation's  most 
cherished  asset  is  something  other  than  a 
concept  of  sovereignty.  I  do  not  cee  why 
we  have  to  quarrel  everlastingly  over  a  sub- 
ject that  no  two  men  ever  agree  on  and 
which  can  hardly  be  defined — the  legal  fiction 
that  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agriculture 
are  of  purely  local  concern. 

If  you  talk  about  sovereignty  to  a  group 
of  freshmen  and  you  point  out  the  equality 
of  nations  and  then  you  show  them  a  map 
of  the  world  and  you  say,  "Rtissla  and  Liberia 
are  equal;  each  is  Independent  and  com- 
pletely sovereign,"  they  lose  faith  in  polit- 
ical science.  And  you  cannot  blame  them. 
Has  It  not  dawned  upon  anyone  that  the  veto 
power  which  we  are  now  talking  so  much 
about  can  be  granted  to  nearly  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  it  will  not  make  a 
bit  of  dlflTerenc?.  Denmark  Is  not  going  to 
veto  very  much.  Compulsory  Jurisdiction 
or  the  leaving  of  disputes  that  can  be  set- 
tled In  law  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  world 
court  Is  only  a  problem  that  one  or  two 
nations  worry  about.  Those  who  worry  the 
most  are  the  ones  who  can  stand  a  little 
loM  now  and  then  by  Judicial  action.  Can- 
not we  m  America  see  that.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  rich  bachelor  protested  as 
unfair  a  tax  for  the  public  schools  on  the 
score  that  he  should  not  be  taxed  to  educate 
some  widow's  children.  But  bachelors  do 
not  protest  that  "Injustice"  any  more  In 
America. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  trying  to 
make  pan-Amerlcanlsm  work.  Today  we 
deem  the  Caribbean  our  front  yard;  and  that 
much  of  the  Pacific  must  be  en  American 
lake;  and  that  bases  at  various  places  are 
necessary  to  our  national  defense.  Today, 
probably  other  nations  might  use  the  same 
theory.  Now  It  la  a  fact  that  there  are  very 
few  nations  In  the  world  that  resent  our 
considering  the  Caribbean  our  front  yard 
and  we  would  not  quarrel  over  it  much,  but 
when  Russia  wanted  and  got  back  the 
Kurlles.  north  of  Japan,  and  moved  Into  the 
north  half  of  Sakhalin  many  assumed  that 
Russia  waa  on  the  march.  Of  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  world  who  are  today  expanding. 
Russia  has  moved  Into  lands  closer  to  her 
own  than  any  of  the  other  powers.  Is  It  not. 
therefore,  logical  to  a  Russian  mind  that 
there  should  be  no  objections  to  Russia  se- 
curing her  own  borders  as  long  as  Holland 
deems  It  necessary  to  control  Indonesia  miles 
and  miles  away,  and  we  think  bases  in  the 
South  Pacific  are  essential. 

There  are  scores  of  nations  In  the  world 
which  always  found  the  high  seas  safe  and 
the  highways  of  trade  open  to  them  at  all 
times.    Why  should  It  be  that  Britain.  Amer- 


ica. Japan,  and  Italy  thought  that  protec- 
tion for  their  trade  depended  upon  great 
navies?  Habit  of  thought  did  that.  Habit 
growing  out  of  experience  the  naval  poww* 
would  maintain.  But  great  as  our  Navy  was. 
It  was  never  great  enough  to  protect  our 
theory  of  freedom  of  the  aeaa.  We  crushed 
our  enemy,  but  It  was  otir  great  ally  which 
would  not  accept  the  theory  at  free  abtpa. 
free  goods.  If  freedom  of  the  seas  ts  worth 
attnlnlng.  It  has.  therefore,  got  to  come  tn 
seme  other  way  than  by  finking  an  enemy 
fleet.  My  point  Is  this:  We  de:cated  Japan. 
Germany  and  Italy.  We  helped  save  Eng- 
land and  Russia;  we  rescued  China;  and  we 
brought  independence  again  to  Prance. 
We  did  all  this  and  more.  and.  during  the 
fighting,  peace  seemed  so  simple  and  easy. 
Well,  our  troubles  today  are  not  with  our 
enemies — they  seem  to  be  with  our  friends. 
Do  you  not,  therefore,  see  that  war  Is  simple 
and  peace  Is  complex. 

We  gave,  Marshall,  NImlts,  Elsenhower. 
MacArthur.  et  al.,  the  credit  for  winning  the 
war.  But  really,  now,  they  did  not  do  It.  It 
took  the  work  and  united  energies  of  140,- 
000.000  Americans  to  do  It.  Byrnes,  Con- 
nally.  and  Vandenberg  are  not  going  to  win 
the  peace.  It  will  take  the  unity. 'the  real, 
and  the  work — well  leave  the  blood  and 
sweat  to  Churchill — of  140,000.000  Americans 
to  win  the  peace.  World  peace  can  only 
come  through  peaceful  proceaaes.  It  cannot 
come  as  a  result  of  war.  If  we  hsd  started 
out  to  conquer  the  world  our  task  would  have 
been  simpler  than  the  one  we  are  now  fac- 
ing. We  have  assumed  th*  responsibility 
of  winning  the  peace.  Ood  help  Jlmmle 
Byrnes  If  he  thinks  he  can  "fix"  that  one.  He 
needs  the  faith,  the  help,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  of  us. 

Now  I  am  going  to  offer  a  ctiggestlon. 
When  nations  meet  In  peace  conferences.  In- 
stead of  the  national  representatives  spend- 
ing all  of  their  time  trying  to  keep  their 
neighbors  from  asking  too  much,  let  each 
nation  put  down  exactly  what  It  wants  and 
then  the  world  wUl  find  that  there  will  t>e 
fewer  problems  to  solve  when  all  know  ex- 
actly what  each  natkm  desires. 

I  am  an  American,  but  I  do  not  know  yet 
Just  what  bases  we  think  are  essential.  Be- 
fore we  ssy  we  need  bases  It  would  be  better 
to  say  what  bases.  Tbst  may  eliminate  ask« 
ing  for  the  very  one  some  other  nation  wants. 
I  am  anxious  to  see  that  this  new  three- 
dimensional  world,  which  has  become  ours  ss 
a  result  of  the  almost  untvensl  us«  of  the 
air,  can  be  made  to  work  and  can  contrtbute 
to  making  man  a  three-dimensional  being 
by  not  being  stilted  In  his  thtee-dlmensional 
activities  by  two-dimensional  law  and  cxis- 
tom  I  think  it  Is  common  sense  to  do  a 
bit  of  experimenting.  Tell  Germany.  lUly. 
and  Japan  that  forever  the  air  over  those 
lands  Is  to  be  free  to  oar  airships.  Then  be 
frank  and  say.  "Tjut  their  ships  cannot  come 
over  our  lands."  Then  let  a  generation  go 
by  and  the  world  will  see  that  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan  will  have  received  more 
benefits  from  the  free  air  than  have  the 
American  people  from  being  selfish  about  our 
air.  This  U  a  scientific  approach.  Let  us 
experiment.  We  have  a  light  to  say  to  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  the  Danublan  sUtes — 
you  open  your  canals  and  rlverways;  there 
shall  be  International  control  of  them,  and 
thus  let  Russian  wheat  come  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Baltic.  That  is  so  simple.  Open 
the  Danube,  the  Lxidwlg  Canal,  and  the 
Rhine,  and  much  of  the  controversy  over 
the  control  of  the  Mediterranean  Is  useless. 
Are  statesmen  willing  to  try  either  of  tlieee 
devices?  Why,  no!  Statesmen  are  still  two- 
dimensional  men.  They  think  about  the 
new  world,  but  they  want  to  remain  In  the 
old  world,  and  I.  having  said  that,  will  be 
dubbed  an  Impractical  nut.  But  that  wUl 
not  hurt  me,  but  it  does  stultify  the  thinking 
of  the  feUow  who  calls  me  an  ImpracUcal 
sut. 
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Using  as  an  illustration  an  incident  which 
hapi}ened  just  a  few  months  ago,  see  how 
sensible  civilian  control  of  atomic  energy 
strikes  us  today.  Go  back  now  Just  a  month 
or  two  and  read  how  those  of  us  who  had  the 
courage  to  say  that  since  the  atomic  bomb 
was  brought  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the 
resources  of  all  of  the  people,  it  belongs  to 
all  of  the  people  and  it  shall  not  be  selfishly 
iised.  Most  of  us  like  the  Idea  today,  but  we 
did  not  a  or  3  months  ago.  What  a  lesson 
there  is  to  mankind  in  the  development  of 
that  bomb.  Probably  In  the  whole  range  of 
American  history  you  will  not  find  another 
time  when  it  m»n  curnt  before  a  committee 
vt  Congrms  and  said  h*  nMd«d  12.000,000,000 
•nd  ',hnt  ConercM  must  rIv*  It  on  trtict  with 
out  ttllinu  what  It  Whs  to  toe  spent  for,  He 
pot  II.  A  nniion  thai  ciui  do  that  surely  rnn 
use  Its  faith  nnd  trust  to  advantage  In  other 
wnys  and  at  other  times.  How  pygmy  Would 
privtitely  endowed  resenrrh  Institutions  look 
when  C'impared  with  the  American  people's 
12  000,(00.000  reMarch  project.  Are  you 
■f  rry  we  undertook  It?  The  bomb  cost  each 
of  you  p.bout  114  08.  Are  you  sorry?  I  am 
a  bit  sad  over  Its  use  and  the  consequence, 
but  I  am  not  sorry  we  were  able  to  make 
the  bomb,  and  no  one  will  be  after  atomic 
energy  u  made  constructively  serviceable. 

Now.  having  the  t>omb,  America  flnds  great 
responsibilities.  Huw  to  make  these  respon- 
sibilities function  becomes  our  next  problem. 
We  have  harped  about  popular  sovereignty 
for  a  century  and  three-quarters,  but  we  have 
not  done  much  about  It.  We  have  men- 
tioned thnt  the  last  war  wi  ^  a  war  between 
peoples  and  that  it  was  fought  by  certain 
peoples  to  put  down  wickedness  which  was 
rampant  among  other  peoples.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  since  the  idea  of  popular  sover- 
eignty and  the  peoples'  control  of  their  gov- 
ernments has  become  so  widely  accepted  that 
we  can  have  world  organization  function  in 
a  p?acefui  way  until  the  people  of  the  world 
assert  themselves  in  a  constructive  way  for 
this  functioning. 

I  can  make  my  point  clear  by  asking  a  few 
elmnle  questions.  Do  you  think  the  people 
of  Russia  want  to  fight  the  people  of  the 
United  States?  Do  you  think  the  people  of 
America  want  to  fight  the  Russian  people? 
Do  you  think  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are 
not  sympathetic  with  a  peaceful  adjustment 
cf  the  government  of  India?  Do  you  think 
that  the  people  of  America  can  be  made  a 
unit  to  fight  for  any  factional  group  In  Po- 
land? Do  you  think  the  people  of  America 
want  a  strong,  united  Germany?  I  do.  But 
the  people  lose  their  interest  in  a  strong 
Germany  when  it  is  explained  by  one  of 
those  two-dlinensljnal  statesmen  who  think 
that  a  strong  Germany  is  essential  in  order 
that  there  shall  be  a  buffer  Tjetwcen  England, 
the  United  States,  and  Russia.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  people  of  America  are  the  least  bit 
Interested  today  in  the  theory  of  a  buffer 
state.  The  three-dimensional  world  has 
made  the  buffer-state  idea  archaic.  The 
people  of  America  would  like  a  strong,  united 
Germany  t>ecause  they  believe  that  the  Ger- 
mans, irr  raising  their  owi:  standards,  will 
raise  the  standards  of  living  of  other  peoples. 
America's  high  standard  of  living  can  only 
be  assured  in  this  world  by  bringing  or  help- 
ing to  bring  the  standard  of  living  up  else- 
where. America  can,  in  peacetime,  produce 
more  thin  she  can  consume  of  those  things 
which  she  makes.  America  needs  markets, 
high  standard,  developed  markets.  The  day 
of  exploitation  has  gone  in  theory.  There- 
fore, it  will  go  in  fact.  Therefore,  why  build 
a  peace  foundation  of  the  world  upon  theories 
which  were  used  to  exploit  and  make  more 
dependent  low -standard  peoples? 

Why  do  we  want  a  strong  China?  I  want 
•  strong  China  for  the  l)eneflt  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  not  a  strong  China  to  hold  Japan 
In  restraint  or  to  keep  Russia  from  overrun- 
ning the  world.  My  point  is  that  if  we  re- 
orient our  thinking  a  bit  and  accept  the  pos- 
sibility  of   world   organization    based   upon 


the  theory  of  peaceful  living  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  the  raising  of  the 
standards  anywhere  raises  standards  every- 
where, that  cur  people  will  respond  to  that 
idea  and  it  can  be  made  to  function.  Once 
we  tell  our  statesmen  to  speak  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  their  speaking  will  be  on  a 
higher  plane. 

A  new  life  and  a  new  outlook  is  being  de- 
veloped in  Japan  today.  Japan  can  be  a 
great  nation  and  a  good  contributing  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations  if  she  accepts 
■incerely  the  theories  of  Ijcr  new  constitution. 
If,  though,  the  statesmen  of  Japan  have 
merely  decided  that  they  must  follow  the  ad* 
vice  of  the  American  lenders  or  else  brcome 
engulfed  by  expanding  RuMtia,  then  the  new 
Ja|)nneM  ConNtitutinn  will  not  work,  The 
philoNiiphy  used  by  tht*  Japanese  when  they 
broUKht  about  the  AtigtoJapanese  nlllnnce 
mukt  not  be  reused  by  them  ngnlii  now.  If 
It  Is,  it  will  be  M  fatal  Ui  Jutmn's  future  as  whs 
her  course  beginning  about  the  time  when 
she  entered  Into  her  western  alliance.  Japan 
must  represent  the  basic  yearnings  of  her 
people  and  not  imltnte.  as  thi<y  did  when  they 
followed  Mntsuoka  In  his  pitiful  strutting* 
to  follow  Mussolini  nnd  Hitler. 

The  theory  that  I  euKgest  the  world  fol- 
lows M»  been  with  us  for  over  a  generation. 
The  theory  is  based  upon  the  principles  that 
since  peace  everywhere  is  of  concern  to  all, 
the  economic  condition  of  men  everywhere 
should  be  of  concern  to  all.  Then  peace,  in 
its  final  analysis,  can  only  be  maintained 
when  the  causes  of  war  are  removed.  The 
greatest  of  all  causes.  It  was  assumed,  are 
economic  ones.  War,  therefore,  under  that 
theory  has  its  Justification  in  a  need  of 
rectifying  ills.  If  these  ills  can  be  rectified 
In  other  ways,  the  resort  to  war  is,  there- 
fore, less  necessary.  The  theory  is  not  all- 
embracing  and  does  not  cover  every  situa- 
tion. But  where  the  desire  is  purely  one  of 
conquest  or  the  coveting  of  a  neighbor's 
property,  the  raising  of  standards  will  at  least 
make  the  gaining  of  followers  hard  and  thus 
peace   Is   the   more   cherished. 

There  has  been  one  organization  in  the 
world  that  has  kept  this  plane  of  thought, 
the  one  survival  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  international  labor  organization.  That 
organization  assumed  that  peace  could  not 
be  maintained  in  a  world  of  exploitation 
and  that  low  standards  were  an  invitation 
to  war;  and  a  generation  and  a  half  ago  it 
set  out  to  do  something  about  it.  The 
strength  of  that  organization  is  great  in  the 
world.  It  worked  out  a  technique  for  bring- 
ing the  defeated  nations  back  into  world  or- 
ganization. Has  anyone  of  our  statesmen 
noticed  the  strength  of  this  great  organi- 
zation in  the  world.  No  one  that  I  have  no- 
ticed has.  Still  It  is  here,  it  is  plugging  and 
mankind  is  being  benefited  by  its  actions. 
But  there  is  no  glory  associated  with  it.  no 
pomp.  Just  work  and  accomplishment.  And 
many  people  thought  that  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  that  this  organization  be  made 
a  part  of  world  organization.  Probably  it 
started  too  close  to  the  people  to  be  attrac- 
tive to  those  leaders  who  hanker  for  old 
habits. 

The  great  unknowns  in  the  world  of  to- 
morrow are  those  mighty  nations  which  have 
developed  or  are  developing  out  of  great  rev- 
olutions— China,  India,  and  Russia.  Russia 
seems  to  be  the  great  unknown  that  worries 
us  the  most.  There  are  reasons  for  this; 
logical  ones  and  some  that  are  not  based 
upon  good  reasoning.  I  have  in  one  of  my 
studies  made  a  comparison  of  Russian  and 
American  developments.  I  shell  not  do  that 
tonight,  but  I  am  going  to  make  this  much 
of  a  point.  What  nation  in  the  world  has  a 
better  right  to  be  suspicious  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  than  Russia?  What  nation  In  the 
world  can  more  logically  assume  that  she 
must  be  careful  in  coming  into  the  sister- 
hood of  the  nations  of  the  world  than  Rus- 
sia? For  over  100  years.  Russia  has  fought 
many  wars,  but  she  had  not  won  any  of  them. 


The  present  Russia  bases  her  theory  of  life 
upon  a  revolutionary  concept  that  prac- 
tically the  whole  world  Is  united  against.  A 
concept  which  certain  writers  in  the  world 
felt  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  a  neces- 
sary combination  in  order  to  curb  the  growth 
of  Russian  revolutionary  development.  To- 
day she  stands  victorious  over  her  enemies, 
victorious  not  only  In  an  Internationnl  war 
sense,  but  believing  she  has  destroyed  what 
was  an  economic  one  against  her.  •  repre- 
sented In  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact.  Can 
you  blame  RuMla  for  feeling  that  she  would 
get  along  better  with  hrr  neighbors  and  wuh 
the  nations  of  the  world  If  more  of  them 
rested  upon  the  theory  of  communlem?  Hnve 
nut  we  fought  one  world  war  to  meke  the 
world  safe  for  democrecy?  Are  not  we  ni- 
templing  to  develop  the  drmoerntic  tech* 
nlques  In  the  countrlee  that  wore  our 
enemies?  Httve  the  plebleeltee  we  ere  en* 
cournglng  no  meuiilng?  I  say,  are  our  de« 
•ires  for  a  democrMtlc  world  ntate  less  Realous 
thiin  U  RuNMlft'e  desire  for  e  comniunistto 
world?  I  merely  mention  this  to  you  to 
cause  us  to  appreciate  the  situation.  8lm[)ly 
speaking,  our  contest  Is  this— two  political 
systems  seem  to  be  at  ultimate  nnd  eternal 
conflict.  But  are  they?  The  American  ob- 
jective Is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
all  and  give  Individual  man  freedom  to 
aspire.  And  our  only  motto  is,  to  the  worthy 
belongs  the  reward,  Russia  Is  aithing  to 
raise  the  standards  of  all.  and.  only  to  the 
worker  should  be  the  benefit.  The  happiness 
and  general  welfare  of  men,  women,  and 
children  are  the  objectives  of  both.  Just  as 
political  parties  in  America  clash  everlast^ 
Ingly  we  may  everlastingly  clash  over  the 
method  of  approach,  but  not  over  the  ob- 
jectives. That  can  never  be  in  governments 
controlled  by  their  people.  Ultimately,  all 
must  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  change,  for 
without  that  we  go  back.  War  takes  man 
down  and  the  long  struggle  upward  comes  not 
by  the  techniques  of  war  but  by  the  tech- 
niques of  peace.  This  we  all  know.  Pa- 
tience, forbearance,  perseverance,  tolerance 
are  the  needed  words  today.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest one  step  further  than  that.  Since  we 
are  friends,  let  us  learn  to  appreciate  one  an- 
other. Have  not  we  an  opportunity  to  show 
the  Russian  people  that  our  economic  ob- 
jectives, as  far  as  the  individual  man  Is  con- 
cerned, are  much  alike.  Can  we  not  at  least 
be  sympathetic  for  each  other  and  apprecia- 
tive of  one  another.  If  we  cannot  be.  then 
clash  is  inevitable  because  the  single-will 
communistic  state  and  the  many-loyalties 
democratic  state  are  based  on  theories  which 
are  as  far  divided  as  the  poles. 

Appreciation  should  be  our  aim.  We  must 
look  to  the  strength  of  ourselves  and  our 
own  institutions  as  the  best  means  of  meet- 
ing the  strength  and  institutions  of  others. 
And  as  keeping  our  strength  and  institutions 
depend  so  greatly  on  psace.  we  must  have 
peace.  So  must  Russia.  If  two  such  great 
countries  without  real  rivalries,  and  without 
the  memory  of  a  single  war  between  them 
both  need  peace  to  such  an  extent,  what 
will  prevent  them  from  finding  it  together? 

Have  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
forgotten  the  holy  alliance,  the  alliance  in 
support  of  legitimacy,  when  we  were  pioneer- 
ing the  way  of  democracy  in  the  world? 
Why  should  we  object  if  Communistic  Russia 
thinks  that  she  would  be  happier  if  most 
of  the  world  were  Communistic  when  some 
of  us  say  we  are  against  the  loan  to  Britain 
because  the  money  would  he  used  to  advance 
socialism  In  England? 

My  thesis  is  a  simple  one.  America  has 
grown  from  very  small  beginnings  to  very 
large  responsibilities.  She  was  a  nation 
without  much  influence  In  the  world  when 
she  started.  She  has  become  the  nation 
of  the  greatest  of  all  influence  in  the  world 
today.  The  mere  bulk  of  us  gives  us  respon- 
sibility based  upon  a  simple  physical  fact. 
if  nothing  else.      But  our  bulk  Is  not  our 


strength.  The  thing  which  makes  America 
strong  Is  the  fact  that  long  ago  In  America 
we  accepted  a  simple  JefTersonian  thesis  that 
there  Is  but  one  code  of  morality  for  men, 
whether  acting  singly  or  collectively. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  150  years  closer  to 
Michlavelll  than  are  we.  He  did  not  have 
the  experience  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II.  He  did  not  know  how  completely 
the  world  would  accept  a  theory  that  states 
could  operate  without  morals;  that  might 
made  right;  and  that  eovcrelgntlea  could  do 
no  wrong.  Throughout  American  history 
every  eonteet  we  have  hiid  has  had  e  morel 
aspect  end  a  moral  signincnnre,  If  individual 
man  Is  to  live  by  end  with  certnln  inherent 
rights  the  morale  aspects  nf  all  political  ne- 
ttone  muet  be  great  nnd  mu«t  be  strong,  It 
wee  oil  thie  point  of  inomls  thnt  we  cotidem* 
tied  HItlertsm  and  msdv  our  lum  war  effort  en 
effort  Rfttlnet  wIckeduvM,  Wickedness  In 
the  eenee  that  Hitler's  victory,  therefore, 
meant  the  curbing  forever  of  what  we  celled 
freemen.  Now  we  find  oursetvee  In  the 
leodrrshlp  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
attempt ing  to  bring  about  a  world  peace. 
This  can  never  bo  dune  In  any  other  way 
than  on  a  basis  of  right.  Are  wc  big  enough 
to  accept  that  thesis  and  stand  for  Ameri- 
can principles  whenever  we  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  our  fellow  men?  It  la  only  a 
great  nation  that  can  rest  Its  case  on  morals. 
There  Is  no  show  for  the  little  nation  to 
ever  do  It.  If  our  statesmen  who  represent 
us  in  international  conferences  and  In  mak- 
ing the  peace  will  stand  by  simple  American 
fundamentals  the  promise  of  the  peace  cf 
the  world  is  at  least  as  great  as  was  the 
promise  of  peace  among  us  at  the  time 
Washington  and  his  associates  made  us  a 
nation. 
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Are  Fighting  Against  Tyranny  and  In- 
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or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Inseit 
the  following  article  from  the  Wilming- 
ton Morning  News,  Wilmington.  Del.: 

Support  Plfdced  Palestini:  Jews — They  Ars 
Fighting  Against  Ttrannt  and  Injustice, 
Zionist  Council  Here  Sats 

Unqualified  support  for  the  Haganah — the 
passive  resistance  forces  of  the  Jews  of  Pal- 
estine— was  announced  by  the  Wilmington 
Zionist  Emergency  Ccuucil  after  a  special 
meeting  last  night. 

The  council  declared:  "To  the  organized 
and  responsible  resistance  forces  of  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  the  Haganah.  we  send  the  ex- 
pression of  our  encouragement  and  admira- 
tion. Like  the  Revolutionaries  of  1776.  they 
are  fighting  against  t3rranny  and  Injustice, 
The  Jewish  people,  which  has  survived  Hit- 
ler, will  survive  alike  the  crassness  of  Mr. 
Bevln,  and  new  appeasements  of  British  Im- 
perialism. 

"Each  day  that  passes  brings  reports  of 
new  tensions  and  new  acts  of  violence  In 
Palestine.  The  moral  responsibility  for  these 
happenings  is  not  that  of  the  Jews.  It  lies 
♦  deep  in  the  policy  of  the  British  Government 
which  has  betrayed  \ti  own  pledges  and  now 
confirms  Its  faithlest^ness  by  seeking  to  ter- 
rorise the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

"It  was  the  party  of  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr. 
Bevin,  which,  only  a  year  ago,  pledged  ItseU 


to  open  wide  the  doors  of  Palestine  to  Jewish 
immigration.  It  is  that  party,  now  Installed 
In  office,  which  used  British  arms  and  British 
power  to  bar  entry  Into  Palestine  to  the  sur- 
viving Jews  of  Europe  and  which  seeks  to  sup- 
press the  efforts  of  Palestine  Jewry  to  give 
sanctuary  and  a  haven  to  their  own  brothers 
and  sisters  In  the  Jewish  National  Home. 

"Five  years  have  passed  since  Dunkirk, 
when  England,  fighting  on  In  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds,  succeeded  In  preserving 
her  netlonal  existence.  For  Jewish  Palestine 
today  this  le  Dunkirk.  It  Is  Britain  who,  to 
her  shame,  now  stands  forth  tn  the  role  of 
the  oppreMKir  and  as  the  betrayer  of  her 
pledged  word. 

"Without  condoning  or  approving  acts  of 
denperatloti  committed  by  laolated  froupe,  we 
say  to  tlie  Jews  of  Pelostiite,  their  Afht  U 
ours  and  tbelr  loeeee  and  their  sufferings  are 
our  own, 

"We  stand  behind  our  brave  Faleetlne 
brethern  In  their  heroic  BUUflgle  and  will  give 
every  support  which  It  Is  In  our  power  to 
render.  They  are  In  the  vanguard  of  the 
struggle  for  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth,  the  right  to  which  was  eon- 
ceded  by  tht  nations  of  the  world  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  On  them  are  centered  the 
thoughts  and  hopes  of  millions  of  fellow  Jewa 
through  the  world." 


quantities  s\ifficlent  to  Improre  the  situation 
materially. 
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The  Steel  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  two  chppings  from  the  Port- 
land Oregonian  of  June  25.  1946.  The 
first  is  a  Washington  dispatch  authored 
by  CPA.  in  which  they  tell  of  plans  for 
a  scrap  drive  to  try  to  remedy  the  "steel 
shortage  which  threatens  the  vital  steel 
industry."  They  plan  to  raise  the  price 
in  order  to  alleviate  this  condition. 

The  second  is  a  local  story  from  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  telling  of  a  sale  there  that  day 
by  the  War  Assets  Administration  to 
"Italian  representatives"  of  16,000  tons  of 
surplus  United  States  Government  steel. 
The  sale  price  is  $800,000. 

There  may  be  explanatory  facts  be- 
hind these  two  stories  of  which  I  am  not 
cognizant,  but  certainly  it  is  an  inescapa- 
ble conclusion  that  this  is  just  further 
proof  of  lack  of  governmental  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  and,  by  the  same 
token,  of  contradictory  Government 
bungling. 

ntoN  AND  steel  shokt;  scrap  osive  set 

Washington,  June  25.— A  scrap  drive  of 
wartime  scale  and  Intensity  Is  planned  by 
the  Civilian  Production  Administration  to 
remedy  an  iron  and  steel  shortage  which 
threatens  the  vital  steel  Industry. 

CPA  Is  counting  on  an  Increase  In  scrap - 
price  ceilings — which  OPA  has  not  yet 
granted — to  help  bring  out  the  Idle  metal 
and  restore  a  normal  flow  to  steel  furnaces, 
a  CPA  spokesman  said. 

The  production  agency  Itself  will  under- 
take simultaneously  to  scour  Government 
stocks  In  the  bands  of  the  armed  forces  and 
the  War  Assets  Administration. 

The  coxmtry  Is  down  to  about  a  3,000,000- 
ton  supply  of  scrap,  the  epokeexnan  estimated, 
with  little  prospect  that  the  battlefield 
aalvage  once  counted   upon   will  arrive  In 


TTAUAKa  BUT  apaPLi78  arm.    ' 

Italian  repreacntatlves.  In  a  3-bour  tele- 
phone conversation  between  Portland  and 
Washington.  D.  C.  bought  16.000  tons  of  sur- 
plus steel  for  which  It  will  pay  $800,000  In 
probably  the  largest  surplus  property  eale. 
exclusive  of  real  estate,  yet  made  by  the  War 
Aaeete  Administration,  C.  T,  Mudge,  reglunai 
director,  reported  Tueaday. 

The  deal  doee  not  involve  any  financial  aid 
frnm  this  country  and  tlM  maurial  (it  whMfe 
there  is  little  loeal  demind,  will  be  used  for 
reoonetrurtion  purpoM*. 

L,  A,  £anon,  ehlef  of  the  WAA  metal  aalea 
division  here,  epeaka  several  lanfuagea 
fluently,  one  of  Ihom  being  Italian,  end  he 
carried  on  the  eowwrawtion  with  OianrranM 
Villa  uf  the  Italian  oommlaslon. 

Transportation  companies  in  this  area  will 
benefit  from  the  sale,  Mudge  aald,  aa  the 
16,000  tons  are  stored  In  four  ehlpyards  aitd 
the  Troutdole  WS\  warehouse  and  must  be 
trucked  to  loading  docks. 

A  good  btislneae  In  the  sale  of  a«0-horse- 
power  Diesel  engines  Is  being  done  by  the 
Interregional  division,  which  gets  the  engines 
from  Chicago  to  meet  calle  here  from  saw- 
mills and  others  who  want  a  plant  for  power 
purpoeee, 


Twenty  DolUri  a  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  akkansas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  articles  from 

the  Baltimore  Sun: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  30.  1046] 

$20  A  Week— $55,000,000  OnrsM  on  "Howoa" 

(By  Howard  U.  Norton) 

Maryland's  $100,000,000  unemployment 
compensation  fund  Is  operated  on  the 
honor  system. 

When  you  come  in  to  claim  your  week'y 
benefl*;  checks  t>ecause  you're  out  of  work, 
nolxxly  Investigates  your  story.  The  unem- 
ployment compensation  offlce  baa  no  Investi- 
gators. 

You  sign  a  card  that  aaya  you  certify  you 
are  unemployed,  but  able  to  work,  available 
for  work,  and  registered  at  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  and  that  you  have  not 
refused  work. 

Then  you  get  your  money.  They  take  your 
word  that  this  Is  all  true. 

To  get  on  the  list,  you  present  a  aeparatlon  ^ 
notic»»  from  yoiur  last  employer. 

MUST  visrr  uses  once  a  month 

To  stay  on  the  list,  you  visit  the  United 
States  Emplojmient  OfBce  once  a  month  and 
register  for  a  Job. 

IKorroR's  Note:  Under  orders  from  Gover- 
nor O'Conor  to  reexamine  the  eligibility  of 
all  claimants,  the  UCB  announced  yesterday 
that  every  male  claimant  calling  for  his  check 
this  week  will  be  referred  to  the  USES  for 
a  Job  before  he  gets  the  money.  Next  week, 
female  clalmanU  wlU  go  through  the  same 
process.) 

Since  January  1,  1938.  about  6,000.000 
checks  have  been  handed  out  in  this  manner. 

In  money,  this  amounted  to  $56 ,4*4 .951.60, 
through  May  35. 

As  a  result  of  these  6.000.000  piymenta. 
there  have  been  "leee  than  1,000"  proeecutlona 
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for  fraud,  according  to  Russell  S.  Davis,  chair- 
man of  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board. 

Out-of  the  t55.464.952.50  paid  out  in  benefit 
checks,  the  agency  has  found  what  it  calls 
overpayments  In  the  amount  of  only  |106,- 
313.37. 

Of  this  amount  only  $70,628.20  had  been 
recovered  by  April  30. 

But  of  the  $70,628.20.  only  about  $30,000 
was  recovered  In  cash.  The  rest  was  recov- 
ered by  simply  subtracting  the  overpay- 
ments from  later  claims  by  the  same  per- 
sons. 

rrw  FRAUDS  DISCOVEEXO  UNDES  PKESENT  SET-ITP 

In  other  words,  for  each  5.000  payments 
made  there  has  been  less  than  a  single  prose- 
cution for  fraud. 

And  only  about  40  cents  has  been  recov- 
ered In  cash  out  of  each  $790  paid  out  of  the 
fund  In  benefits. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  this  year.  654  new 
cases  of  "overpayment"  were  uncovered  by 
the  unemployment  compensation  oCQce  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  Investigators. 

In  money,  the  "overpayments"  amounted 
to  $38.937.11 — or  an  average  of  about  $60  in 
each  case. 

In  the  same  5  months.  181  cases  of  "over- 
payments" were  closed. 

In  closing  these  cases,  the  unemployment 
compensation  fund  recovered  only  $3,577.94 
In  cash — an  average  of  $19.76  In  each  case. 

The  total  cash  recovered  was  something 
less  than  one-tenth  the  total  detected  over- 
payments of  the  period. 

In  addition,  htwever.  the  UCB  "offset 
agaln^it  claims"  a  t:)tal  of  $5,818. 

INDETINm    LOANS    WrTHOCT   INTKREST 

This  process  Is  the  same  as  lending  the 
claimant  the  amount  of  the  overpayment  un- 
til he  is  eligible  to  claim  some  more  benefits, 
then  taking  back  the  loan  out  of  these  new 
benefits. 

The  weakness  of  this  system  Is  that  the 
claimant  may  never  come  back  for  further 
benefits.  In  that  case,  the  money  Is  Just 
written  off. 

No  interest  Is  ever  charged  on  these  unre- 
turned  "overpayments." 

In  the  course  of  the  January- through -May 
period  when  the  $38,937.11  in  "overpayments" 
were  detected,  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation fund  paid  out  benefits  totaling 
$13,515,402.08. 

The  detected  overpayments  thus  amounted 
to  only  three-tent"hs  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
payments. 

In  the  absence  of  investigators,  there  Is  no 
way  to  check  the  actual  or  even  the  approxi- 
mate proportion  of  "overpayments"  or  other 
payments  not  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

It  Is  only  by  chance  that  a  fraud  Is  de- 
tected. 

Someone  may  "squeal." 

Or  an  employer  may  get  notice  that  one  of 
his  ex-employees  Is  drawing  l)enetlts.  when 
the  employer  knows  that  ex-employee  is 
working  elsewhere.  He  protests,  and  the 
fraud  is  uncovered. 

MANT  CASES  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  CHECK 

Every  3  months  the  employers  send  in  the 
names  of  persona  on  their  pay  rolls  during 
the  quarter  and  the  amount  paid  to  them. 

The  UCB  checks  these  names  against  the 
list  of  persons  receiving  Jobless  l)enefits. 
Some  cases  of  fraud  are  uncovered  this  way. 

But  In  thousands  of  cases  there  simply  Is 
no  way  to  check  whether  a  claimant  is  tell- 
ing the  truth  or  not,  under  the  present 
aet-up. 

The  claimant  may.  for  example,  take  a  Job 
In  some  field  not  covered  by  the  unemploy- 
ment-compensation system,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence that  his  fraud  will  not  be  detected. 

Take  the  case  of  a  war  worker  who  Is  laid 
off  by  Bethlehem  Steel  and  goes  to  work  on 
•  farm. 

Farm  labor  Is  not  included  In  the  unem- 
plofment-compensatlon     system.      So     the 


farmer  is  not  required  to  report  the  names 
of  his  employees,  and  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
steelworker  is  working  for  a  farmer  Is  not 
reported  to  the  unemployment-compensation 
office. 

Meanwhile,  the  ex-steelworker  applies  for 
unemployment  compensation,  and  the  UCB 
notes  that  he  earned  sufficient  money  from 
Bethlehem  Steel  to  get  the  maximum  bene- 
fit— $20  a  week. 

He  tells  the  unemployment-compensation 
officials  that  he  doesn't  have  a  Job.  And  they 
have  to  take  his  word  for  It. 

TWO  PAT  CHECKS ONLT  ONE  JOB 

He  begins  drawing  $20  a  week,  and  he  may 
continue  drawing  it  for  26  weeks,  so  long  as 
his  farmer-employer  allows  him  time  to  go 
to  town  each  week  and  get  his  check— or  so 
long  as  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
falls  to  turn  up  a  "suitable  '  Job  for  him. 

If.  for  example,  after  6  weeks  the  USES 
offers  him  a  Job  as  a  steelworker.  and  he  re- 
fuses to  take  it,  he  may  be  dropped  from  the  . 
benefit  list. 

But  he  is  not  required  to  pay  back  the  $120 
he  has  received  in  the  meantime. 

And  after  a  lapse  of  an  8  to  10  weeks'  "pen- 
alty period"  (for  refusing  a  Job)  he  may  re- 
turn to  the  claim  line  and  start  the  process 
over  again. 

This  kind  of  racket  Is  open  to  many  of  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  gone  from 
manufacturing  Into  farming,  or  other  lines 
not  covered  by  unemployment  compensation. 

( Fields  not  covered  by  unemployment  com- 
pensation Include:  Government  Installa- 
tions, such  as  arsenals  and  navy  yards;  marl- 
time  jobs,  domestic  work,  farm  labor.  Jobs  in 
Government  offices,  charitable,  religious,  and 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  self-employ- 
ment.) 

ONE  EMPLOYER  PATS  THE  WHOLE  BILL 

Under  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  It  is  the  "principal  base  period  employ- 
er" who  Is  charged  with  the  benefits  paid  to 
the  ex-employee. 

In  other  words,  the  employer  who  paid  him 
the  most  money  in  the  previous  year  gets  the 
whole  bill  for  benefits. 

Frauds  may  be  covered  by  an  employee 
changing  jobs  often. 

The  "base  period"  principal  employer  may 
protest  that  the  ex-employee  Is  not  entitled 
to  benefits  because  he  quit  of  his  own  free 
will. 

But  If.  In  the  meantime,  the  employee  has 
worked  for  a  numl)er  of  other  firms.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  tell  whether  he  Is  really 
■  eligible  for  benefits  or  not. 

All  the  Unemploj-ment  Compensation  Board 
Is  Interested  In  is:  Who  was  the  principal 
base  employer?  Is  the  claimant  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  his  own?  Is  there  work 
available  for  him? 

His  last  employer  will  not  protest  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits,  because  he  will  not  know 
they  are  being  paid.  The  bill  goes  to  the 
principal  base  employer. 

If  the  claimant  happens  to  have  resigned 
his  job  with  the  principal  base  employer, 
It  makes  no  difference. 

The  "principal"  employer  Is  stuck  with  the 
bin  simply  because  he  paid  the  claimant  the 
most  money.  It  makes  no  difference  that 
the  claimant's  Jobless  state  is  no  fault  of 
the  principal  employer. 

HOW  "GOOD  "  EMPLOTERS  ARE  SEWAEDED 

How  this  works  out  to  the  detriment  of 
"good"  employers  Is  Illustrated  by  analyses 
made  recently  by  two  large  Baltimore  firms. 

Firm  A  anal>-zed  the  unemplojTnent  com- 
pensation benefits  charged  to  Its  account  In 
the  final  quarter -of  1945  and  found: 

That  only  one  of  the  24  claimants  paid 
out  of  Its  account  lost  his  Job  with  firm 
A  because  of  "lack  of  work" — which  Is  sup- 
posedly the  principal  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  unemployment  compensation. 

That  only  $69  out  of  the  total  of  $2,186 
was  paid  to  the  one  man  actually  out  of 
work  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 


Here  Is  the  detailed  record:  Fifteen  out  of 
the  twenty-four  quit  voluntarily.  Of  this 
number:  Nine  who  quit  without  notice  drew 
benefits  totaling  $504.  Four  who  quit  to  take 
other  Jobs  drew  a  total  of  $404.  One  who  quit 
because  he  wanted  a  raise  drew  $117.  One 
who  moved  out  of  the  State  got  $100.  The 
remaining  nine  were  dismissed  for 'various 
reasons:  For  unsatisfactory  work,  three,  who 
drew  a  total  of  $371.  For  losing  too  much 
time.  two.  who  got  $301.  For  refusing  to  work 
as  directed,  two.  who  collected  a  total  of  $260. 
For  violation  of  office  regulations,  one,  who 
got  $60.  For  being  an  extra  employee,  one, 
who  received  $69. 

In  total,  the  persons  who  quit  voluntarily 
received  benefits  amounting  to  $1,125. 

Those  who  were  dismissed  got  $1,061. 

TEN   WEEKS'    WAIT   IS    MAXIMUM    PENALTY 

These  people  drew  compensation — In  spite 
of  the  fact  their  unemployment  was  not  In 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  law— because  of 
two  loopholes: 

1.  After  10  weeks,  even  the  person  who 
quits  a  Job  voluntarily  becomes  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation. 

2.  The  principal  base  employer  pays  the 
bill,  regardless  of  his  own  experience  with 
the  Individual  claimant  in  qviestion. 

Firm  B  analyzed  the  unemployment-com- 
pensation b3nefits  charged  to  its  account  for 
the  entire  calendar  year  1945.    It  found: 

That  49  6  percent  of  the  payments  should 
not  have  been  made,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

That  516  percent  of  the  money  paid  fell 
Into  this  category. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  1.  1946] 

Twenty  Doi  lars  a  Week — and  How  It  Pays 

To  Be  Unemployed 

(By  Howard  M.  Norton) 

When  you  get  your  $20  benefit  check  from 
the  unemployment-compensation  office,  It's 
all  yours. 

There  are  no  taxes  of  any  kind  on  pay- 
ments to  the  unemployed — no  income  tax,  no 
social-security  deduction,  no  State  tax. 

It  is  100  percent  take-home  pay. 

It  is  the  equivalent,  therefore,  of  a  lot  more 
money  than  you  actually  get — If  taken  as 
wages. 

The  85  percent  of  benefit  claimants  who 
are  drawing  the  maximum  payment,  $20.  are 
actually  getting  the  same  amount  of  take- 
home  pav  they  would  net  from  Jobs  paying 
$30  to  $35  a  week.  • 

PAYS  to  be  idle 

If  they  take  Jobs  at  less  than  $30  to  $35 
a  week,  they  stand  to  lose  money  as  well  as 
their  leisure  time.  So  it  pays  them  to  stretch 
their  period  of  unemployment  as  far  as 
possible. 

When  wages  were  deflated  at  the  end  of 
the  war  boom,  thousands  of  Marylanders  had 
to  drop  from  a  higher  wage  level  to  a  lower 
one. 

On  the  basis  of  their  higher  war  wages.  85 
percent  of  them  were  eligible  to  draw  maxi- 
mum Jobless  benefits — $20  a  week — for  the  6 
months  following  V-day^  and  then  for  an 
additional  6  months  beginning  April  1, 
when  the  new  benefit  year  began. 

In  other  words,  these  people  became  eligible 
on  VJ-day  for  a  whole  year's  vacation,  with 
pay  equivalent  to  about  $30  a  week — if  they 
could  satisfy  the  UCB  they  were  properly  un- 
cmploj'cd. 

And  the  records  show  that  the  technique  of  / 
remaining  unemployed  Is  not  too  difficult  If 
you  take  fuU  advantage  of  all  the  loopholes 
of  the  law. 

jobs  go  begging 

On  June  1.  a  total  of  58,579  Marylanders 
were  drawing  unemp!oyment  benefit  checks 
(Including  24.989  veterans  who  were  getting 
Federal  checks).  On  the  same  date  there 
were  8.004  jobs  available  at  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 
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Two  weeks  later — June  14 — 56.274  were 
drawing  unemployment  benefits,  and  there 
were  8.096  Jobs  available  at  the  USES. 

There  were  Jobs  open  In  all  the  main  In- 
dustries— and  not  all  of  them  were  low- 
paying. 

In  addition,  the  Sunday  Sun  of  June  2  car- 
ried 19  columns  of  help  wanted  advertise- 
ments. 

And  2  weeks  later,  on  June  16,  there  were 
still  17  coliunns  of  help-wanted  advertise- 
ments in  the  Sunday  Sun. 

Many  of  these  advertisements  called  for 
larce  numbers  of  workers. 

The  "Joker"  In  the  law  which  makes  this 
situation  possible  Is  the  vague  requirement 
that  the  claimant  doesn't  have  to  take  a  Job 
unless  it  Is  "suitable." 

And  the  claimant's  position  l.*  strengthened 
further  by  the  fact  that  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board  has  no  organized  ma- 
chinery for  determining  whether  or  not  his 
state  of  unemployment  entitles  him  to  re- 
ceive benefits.  In  most  cases,  they  simply 
have  to  take  his  word  for  It.  The  Board  has 
no  Investigators. 

WHAT   IS    "StnTABLZ" 

A  number  of  things  have  to  be  considered 
before  a  Job  Is  declared  suitable.  For  ex- 
ample: 

First,  the  wages  must  total  more  than  you 
are  receiving  as  benefits.  General  practice  In 
other  States  Is  that  It  must  pay  the  kind  of 
wages  you  are  accustomed  to  receiving. 

The  New  York  Appellate  Court  on  May  11, 
1944.  upheld  the  demand  of  Joseph  Groner 
for  unemployment  benefits  after  he  had 
turned  down  a  $90-a-week  commercial  art  Job 
which  he  was  qualified  to  handle. 

The  court  held  that  since  he  previously  had 
'  earned  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  year,  a  $90-a-week 
Job  was  not  "suitable"  for  him. 

Second.  It  must  be  a  kind  of  work  you  are 
fitted  to  do. 

A  steelworker  has  a  perfect  right  to  hold 
out  for  a  steelworker's  Job,  If  there  Is  any 
possibility  of  such  a  Job  becoming  available. 

Third,  the  Job  offered  must  be  on  a  con- 
venient shift. 

Fourth,  it  must  be  not  more  than  a  reason- 
able distance  from  the  claimant's  home. 

Fifth,  if  the  claimant  has  been  unemployed 
for  only  a  few  weeks,  he  can  be  more  partic- 
ular about  the  Job  he  takes  than  after  he  has 
been  drawing  benefits  for  nearly  the  full 
period. 

With  the  foregoing  set  of  rules  In  effect, 
the  following  8.004  Jobs  were  awaiting  takers 
from  among  the  58,570  drawing  benefits  on 
June  1: 

Jobs 

Apparel  and  related  products 1,097 

Food  and  kindred  products 272 

Textiles 223 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber^ 151 

Printing  and  publishing 189 

Chemicals 89 

Rubber 

Leather  and  leather  products 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass — -       110 

Iron  and  steel  products ._.__. — —      833 

Aircraft  and  parts 326 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repair 228 

Nonferrous  metals _.....-        31 

Electric    machinery 64 

Machinery,  except  electric 142 

All  other  manufacturing 148 

Nonmanufaettiring 

Wholesale  and  retail 1,895 

Agriculture 6 

Mining 12 

Construction — — 400 

Public  utUltles 663 

Finance.  Insurance  and  real  estate —  289 

Service  (except  private  household) BS9 

Private  household  service 95 

Government  establishments  (Federal)  _  196 

AU  other 1 


The  State  of  Marylard  had  available  on 
June  1  between  800  and  900  Jobs,  ranging  In 
salaries  from  $900  to  $7,500  a  year. 

The  majority  of  the  SUte  Jobs,  however, 
fall  within  or  below  the  $30  to  $35  weekly 
class, 

T7NBCONOMICAL    TO    WORK 

And  It  Is  uneconomical  ttr  85  percent  of 
the  unemployed  to  take  any  Job  In  this 
class,  any  Job,  In  fact,  that  pays  $6  a  day 
or  less. 

Here  is  an  example: 

Take  the  case  of  the  single  man  earning  $30 
a  week. 

Using  a  strict  minimum  In  each  case,  this 
man  must  deduct  the  following  from  his 
weekly  wages  to  get  bis  true  take -home  pay: 

Withholding  tax  (Income) $3.40 

Social  security .30 

Lunches  (5  days) .     1.60 

Carfare  (5  days) 1. 00 

Work  clothes,  laundry,  etc 1.60 


Total. 7.70 

Out  of  his  $30,  this  leaves  $22.30  as  take- 
home  pay  If  he  can  squeeze  his  expenses 
down  to  these  mlnimums,  which  Is  doubtful 
at  current  prices. 

This  man  could  draw  $20  a  week  for  doing 
nothing,  if  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
ex -war  workers  who  made  abnormally  high 
wages  during  the  war. 

And  by  doing  odd  Jobs  while  drawing  bene- 
fits, men  In  his  situation  have  been  known 
to  get  as  much  as  $50  a  week  in  take-home 
pay — $30  over  and  above  their  benefit  check. 

CASK  or  MAaxnD  womkn 
Now  take  the  case  of  the  married  woman 
who  worked  In  a  war  Industry  during  the 
war  and  who  Is  now,  therefore,  eligible  for 
benefit  payments — even  though  she  Is  sup- 
ported by  her  husband — so  long  as  she  does 
not  refuse  a  suitable  Job. 

If  she  took  a  $30-a-week  Job  she  would 
lose  money.    Here  are  the  figures: 

Withholding  tax  (income).. $5.20 

Social  security .30 

Lunches . 1.  50 

Carfare 1.00 

Clothes  and  laundry 2.  50 


Total _ 10.  50 

Subtract  $10.50  from  her  $30  salary  and 
It  leaves  her  Just  $19.50. 

She  has  suffered  a  net  loss  of  50  cents  in 
money  by  going  to  work  at  $30  Instead  of 
drawing  $20  a  week  in  Jobless  benefits. 

Besides,  she  has  given  up  her  full  time 
at  home,  and  must  either  do  her  housework 
at  night  or  hire  somebody  to  do  it  for  her. 

The  worker  who  takes  a  $20-a-week  Job 
In  lieu  of  $20  a  week  In  unemployment 
compensation  is  not  only  giving  away  hia 
time  but  also  half  his  money. 

His  take-home  pay  wotild  be  about  $1230 
for  doing  his  Job— $20  for  not  doing  it. 


The  British  Loan 


Total 8,004 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3, 1946 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  connection  with  the  proposed  loan  to 
Britain,  It  might  be  interesting  for  each 
community  to  figure  out  its  share  of  the 
Increase  in  the  debt  which  will  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  loan.  The  share  of  the 
counties  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 


trict of  Iowa  on  a  per  capita  basis  would 
be  as  follows: 

Black  Hawk  County $2,238,488 

Bremer  County . .  608.088 

Butler ta 

Oerro  Gordo  County . 1. 227.  ( 

Chickasaw  County . 426.  MS 

Floyd  County $64,733 

Prankim  County 468.  612 

Grundy  County 878,  804 

Hardin  County 650.840 

Howard  County. .....  378.888 

Marshall  County 901.888 

Mitchell  County 898.880 

Tama  County ....... 897.804 

Worth  County 880.879 

The  total  for  the  Third  District  Is 
$9,565,376. 


About  the  OP  A— Keep  Your  Shirts  On 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PXHWBTLvamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVK8 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricokd.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald: 

About  thi  OPA— K«ep  Toci  Smrrs  Ow 

From  some  of  the  shrieks  which  are  going 
up  about  the  end  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration (OPA).  jrou  might  suppose  that 
Congress  had  dropped  an  atom  bomb  on  the 
main  powerhouse  of  the  American  economic 
and  Industrial  system  and  that  catastrophe 
was  now  upon  us. 

The  best  advice  to  everybody  in  this  alleged  • 
crisis,  we  think.  Is:  Keep  your  shirt  on  and 
see  what  happens. 

That  advice  applies  especially  to  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  middlemen,  big  and 
small. 

What  Congress  actually  did,  when  the 
House  last  Saturday  refused  to  override  Pres- 
ident Truman's  veto  of  the  compromise  OPA 
extension  bill,  was  to  give  price  regulation 
back  to  private  enterprise — those  same  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  middlemen — and 
to  the  workings  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

This  Is  what  businessmen  and  Industrialists 
have  been  demanding  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  Now  they  have  It,  for  the  time  being  at 
least. 

The  wiser  among  them  saw  In  a  Jiffy  that 
their  best  course  would  be  to  resist  all 
temptation  to  take  advantage  of  this  turn 
by  Jacking  up  prices  uiueasonably. 

John  A.  Hartford,  president  of  the  A  &  P 
and  a  smart  cookie  even  If  Franklin  D.  and 
Elliott  Roosevelt  did  take  him  once,  says  bis 
6,000-8tore  grocery  chain  "will  take  absolutely 
no  advantage  of  the  fact  that  price  control 
has  been  removed."  TTie  W.  T.  Grant  chain 
is  advertising  to  the  same  effect. 

Many  others  can  be  expected  t«  adopt  and 
liold  onto  this  policy,  we  think.  It  is  the 
only  sensible  course  If  busineai  and  industry 
are  not  to  provoke  Congreas  into  clapping  a 
lot  of  new  controls  on  them. 

As  to  Congress,  we  should  think  It  would 
do  well  to  keep  its  shirt  on.  too. 

A  hysterical  telegram,  letter,  and  post-card 
campaign  Is  getting  under  way,  the  object 
being  to  bulldoze  Congreaa  into  restoring 
price  controls  at  once. 

The  promoters  of  this  campaign  are  calling 
antl-prlce-control  people  all  kinds  of  names, 
from  profiteers*  and  baijy  killers  on  up.  So  It 
seems  legitimate  to  have  a  look  at  who  most 
of  these  promoters  are. 
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raiENOS  or  PRICE  CONTROL 

Loudest  among  them  are  the  domestic 
Communists.  The  Communists  are  all  for 
anything  that  will  stir  up  confusion  and  dis- 
content in  this  country,  and  they  evidently 
feel  that  the  OPA  did  an  excellent  Job  in 
that  respect.  The  same  motive.  It  seems 
obvioiis.  spurs  the  pinks  and  fellow  travelers 
and  the  CIO's  PAC. 

Then,  there  are  believers  In  the  "great 
brain"  theory  of  government.  These  people 
always  have  felt,  with  Alexander  Hamilton, 
that  "your  people,  sir.  is  a  great  beast"  which 
doesn't  know  its  ankle  from  its  appetite 
and  should  be  bossed  by  a  small  group  of 
Intellectuals  for  its  own  good.  Naturally,  the 
OPA  was  a  pet  of  theirs. 

Our  numerous  black-market  operators  are 
not  publicly  Joining  in  the  demands  for 
price-control  renewal.  Neither  did  the  boot- 
leggers during  prohibition  campaign  publicly 
against  repeal.  But  the  bootleggers  were  for 
prohibition,  and  you  can  bet  the  black  mar- 
keteers are  for  renewed  price  controls,  and 
are  doing  what  they  can  in  a  quiet  way  to 
bring  those  contjols  back. 

Since  these  are  the  kinds  of  people  who  are 
needling  the  telegram  and  letter  senders, 
Congress  can  well  afford.  It  seems  to  us,  to 
take  Its  time  about  any  definite  price-control 
action. 

Congress  Isn't  expected  to  adjourn  until 
around  July  20.  Why  not,  then,  let  the  pres- 
ent OPA-less  situation  Jockey  along  for  a 
while  and  see  what  happens? 

Things  move  fast  in  this  atomic  age,  as  our 
serious  thinkers  are  so  fond  of  saying.  In 
2  weeks  of  free  enterprise  and  supply-and- 
demand  price  regulation,  we  ought  to  get  a 
pretty  good  Idea  of  whether  a  bad  Inflation 
and  a  new  strike  wave  are  or  are  not  likely. 

If  the  disasters  predicted  by  the  calamity 
howlers  are  found  to  be  actually  roaring 
down  upon  us.  some  price-control  system  can 
be  set  up.  If  the  calamity  howlers  are  found 
to  be  punk  prophets,  as  they  so  often  have 
been.  Congress  can  tell  them  to  go  howling 
do^^-n  the  road  while  Congress  goes  on  home. 

Tlie  free-enterprise  supply-and-demand 
system  served  us  well  for  generations  before 
this  recent  war.  Is  It  too  much  to  suggest 
that  we  give  it  at  least  a  2-week  chance  to 
ahow  what  It  can  do  for  us  now? 


OPA's  Death  Threat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or   MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  very  fine  editorial 
from  the  Salisbury  Times.  Salisbury,  Md., 
on  the  OPA's  death  throes. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  editorial 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OPA's   DEATH  THROES 

In  the  second  day  of  a  return  to  a  world 
without  the  OPA.  pledges  of  reasonable  prices 
mingle  with  militant  demands  for  a  new 
price-control  structure  and  reports  of  chls- 
tlers  bringing  their  black-market  practices 
Into  the  open. 

Needless  to  say.  prices  wUl  advance.  They 
were  advancing  under  OPA.  That  Is  the 
point  that  has  not  been  made  by  OPA  in 
Its  spectacular  propaganda  campaign  for 
survival. 

Those  supporttrs  of  a  planned  economy 
have  be^n  trying  to  keep  prices  tr<»n  re- 
flectU\g   the   Inflation   they   themselves   en« 


couraged  with  large  and  arbitrary  Ir^reases 
in  the  cost  of  producing  the  things  the  pub- 
lic buys.  The  Instant  they  did  away  with  ra- 
tioning, which  controlled  demand,  and  with 
wage  stabilization,  which  controlled  cost, 
they  made  rising  prices  inevitable. 

Meanwhile  they  appeased  enterprise  with 
authorized  increases  which  had  the  effect  of 
permitting  prices  to  rise  by  Government 
sanction.  If  the  Price  Control  Act  had  been 
continued  without  the  slightest  changes 
these  increases  which  have  taken  place 
would  continue  to  take  place. 

Rents  were  scheduled  to.  rise  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  under  OPA. 

A  scheduled  end  to  subsidies  would  have 
removed  the  hidden  tax  payments  given  pro- 
ducers of  meats,  milk,  cheese,  and  butter, 
bringing  direct  increases  in  price. 

We  may  expect  a  rise  of  15  percent  in  rents. 
We  will  pay  the  true  cost  of  meats  and  dairy 
products  on  our  grocery  bill  Instead  of 
through  our  withholding  tax. 

And  minor  price  Increases  may  bring  back 
production  of  the  medium  price  lines  of  mer- 
chandise which  vanished  under  price  pressure. 
Salisbury  merchants  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  retain  their  normal  mark-up.  And 
they  expect  competition  among  suppliers  to 
prevent  runaway  wholesale  prices. 

With  our  economy  restored  to  control  by 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  the  consumer 
again  has  absolute  control  over  price.  A  buy- 
ers' strike  against  high  price  la  a  certain 
control.    It  can  break  chlselers. 

The  economic  planners  failed  before  OPA 
was  killed  by  Congress  and  the  argument 
over  OPA  now  is  an  argument  over  a  dead 
horse. 

We  trust  that  our  representatives  In  Con- 
gress win  repudiate  the  minority  pressure  bloc 
leaders  who  have  been  swinging  the  whip 
over  the  Government's  executive  branch  and 
will  place  their  trust  in  the  basic  common 
sense  of  the  American  people  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny. 


Building  Material  Prices   Will  Not  Sky 
rocket,  Dealer  President  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec^ 
ORD.  I  wish  to  include  a  release  from  the 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers  Association,  pouring  oil  on  the 
turbulent  waters  of  the  OPA  controversy. 
If  all  the  outstanding  leaders  of  industry 
would  come  out  and  take  a  stand  of  this 
kind,  it  would  do  much  to  allay  the  fear 
panic  that  is  sweeping  the  Nation,  fanned 
by  intense  OPA  propaganda.  If  business 
is  given  a  chance,  with  the  cooperation 
of  labor,  it  will  come  through  and  deliver 
as  it  always  has  in  the  last  150  years: 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  1.— Lumber  deal- 
ers will  .not  take  advantage  of  the  lapse  of 
the  OPA  to  raise  prices,  according  to  S.  L. 
Forrest,  Lubbock.  Tex.,  lumber  dealer,  and 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers  Association.  They  will,  he  believes, 
keep  present  prices  In  effect  as  long  as  pos* 
slble. 

"Within  my  own  yards,"  President  Forrest 
stated,  "I  have  given  notice  that  no  price 
increase's  will  b«  made  until  we  actuaUy  ar« 
forced  to  purchase  building  materials  from 
our  sources  of  supply  at  higher  prices." 


"Any  adjustments  necessary  to  once  more 
channel  building  materials  through  the 
lumber  dealer  and  obliterate  the  present 
overwhelming  black  market  will  Inevitably 
result  In  lower  prices  than  the  average  home 
buyer  is  paying  now;  Consequent  encourage- 
ment of  new  production  of  lumber  means 
that  homes  can  be  built  at  a  faster  rate. 
This  alone  will  take  the  inflation  out  of 
existing  housing,"  Forrest  predicted. 

Lumber  and  building  material  dealers 
generally  appreciate  the  generous  support 
given  them  within  the  communities  they 
serve  and  they  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
prove  their  sincerity  by  trying  to  give  their 
customers  the  best  materials  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  The  large  majority  of  Amer- 
ican business  will  take  the  same  view,  he 
said. 

"We  believe  that  this  is  the  time  for  all 
citizens  to  exercise  cool  and  deliberate  Judg- 
ment rather  than  emotions  and  prejudices," 
S.  L.  Forrest  stated.  "Let  us  bear  In  mind 
that  a  huge  propaganda  campaign  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  long  time  by  OPA  and  other 
agencies  to  favor  complete  regimentation. 
A  lot  of  this  propaganda  is  misleading  and 
surely  did  not  bring  out  the  facts." 

The  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation is  perfectly  satisfied  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  Congress  on  this  matter.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress,  who  are  the  closest 
to  the  people,  are  the  best  qualified  group 
to  settle  this  matter  of  control.  We  believe 
that  the  veto  power  has  been  abused  and  the 
quicker  we  get  back  to  a  Government  by  laws 
as  passed  by  Congress  rather  than  edicts 
by  bureaucrats,  the  surer  we  are  to  retain 
our  democratic  form  of  Government  and  the 
price  system.  This  system  has  made  America 
the  best-fed  and  best-housed  Nation  In  the 
world.  President  Forrest  concluded. 


Let's  Get  Off  the  Road  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  timely  article  entitled 
•'Let's  Get  Off  the  Road  to  War,"  by  Wil- 
liam Hard  and  Andre  Visson,  which  was 
published  in  the  July  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LtTS    GET    Orr    THE    ROAD    TO    WAR 

(By  William  Hard  and  Andre  Visson) 

In  the  United  Nations  we  are  dealing  with 
Individual  international  disputes:  but  we  de- 
cline to  look  at  the  thread  that  connects 
them.  That  thread  is  the  search  by  each  of 
the  three  greatest  powers  for  its  own  security. 

The  UN  cannot,  of  itself,  originate  any- 
thing. It  Is  merely  an  agency  of  govern- 
ments It  can  give  out  only  what  the  gov- 
ernments put  In.  They  are  at  present  put- 
ting in  conversation  about  peace — and  be- 
havior which  would  be  no  different  If  they 
considered  war  Inevitable. 

The  Soviet  Union  takes  every  boy  and 
begins  training  him  In  grade  school  for  com- 
pulsory service  In  the  Red  Army.  It  keeps 
that  army  at  a  strength  of  6.000.000.  It 
starts  to  build  what  the  czars  never  had: 
a  first-class  navy.  It  announces— through 
Stalin— that  the  Red- Army  and  Red  Navy  wUI 
lift  the  art  of  war  to  higher  and  higher  levels 
of  efficiency  and  destructiveness. 
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The  British  hold  as  fast  as  they  can,  with- 
in their  strength,  to  every  outpost  of  empire 
from  Gibraltar  on  the  soil  of  Spain  to  Hong 
Kong  on  the  soil  of  China.  They  retain  con- 
scription. They  keep  the  Royal  Navy  ready 
to  fling  the  white  ensign  to  any  Interna- 
tional gale. 

The  United  States  suggests  no  way  of  stop- 
ping the  United  Nations  from  becoming  HI 
expanding  arsenals  of  alleged  defense  and  of 
potential  aggression.  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles 
thinks  we  have  lost  the  "great  faith"  and  the 
"sense  of  moral  compulsion"  that  character- 
ized our  ancestors.  Certainly  we  are  showing 
no  American  originality.  We  are  simply 
saying  ditto  to  the  old  Roman  maxim, 
"SI  vis  pacem,  para  bellum"  (If  you  wish 
peace,  prepare  for  war).  With  the  help  of 
that  maxim  the  Romans  managed  to  be  at 
war  almost  continuously  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

We  do  not  try  to  get  the  51  members  of  UN 
to  climb  out  of  that  old  rut  together.  We 
simply  Join  them  In  It.  We  plan  an  Army  of 
unprecedented  strength — and  universal  mili- 
tary training  for  It.  We  plan  a  Navy  50  per- 
cent larger  than  the  combined  navies  of  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  plan 
the  greatest  Air  Force  in  the  world.  We  arc 
manufacturing  larger  and  mora  fiendish 
atomic  bombs,  and  bigger  and  better  Jet-pro- 
pelled and  rocket-propelled  monsters  of  dis- 
tant destruction. 

And,  finally,  we  propose  to  compete  to 
the  finish  with  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Union — and  have  already  begun  to  do  so — 
In  demanding  far-away  bases;  In  pressuring 
foreign  countries  Into  having  "friendly  gov- 
crments";  In  sending  "military  missions"  to 
those  "friendly  governments"  to  promote  and 
spread  the  art  ot  war.  and  In  maintaining  an 
Intelligence  Service  to  employ  spies  to  go 
Into  all  foreign  countries  to  get  military 
and  economic  information  by  any  required 
means,  legal  or  Illegal. 

Is  this  what  our  America  was  born  for? 
Just  to  be  one  more  great  power  with  the 
same  old  manners  and  morals?  Is  this  the 
"internationalism"  that  was  to  change  our 
old  "isolationism"  Into  something  newly 
noble  and  lofty? 

We  know  In  our  hearts  that  It  is  low  and 
Tile.  But  we  know  with  our  heads  that  we 
cannot  escape  from  it  alone.  We  cannot 
escape  from  it  until  all  three  of  the  greatest 
pcwers  unitedly  want  to  escape  from  It.  And 
they  will  never  unitedly  want  to  escape  from 
It  until  they  unitedly  realize  the  utter  vanity 
of  their  competitive  search  for  a  purely  na- 
tional "security." 

Let  us  examine  the  British  and  Soviet  and 
American  "securities."  Britain,  because  of 
Its  past  imperialistic  achievements,  which 
began  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  glamorous 
pirates.  Is  able  today  to  seem  to  be  the  least 
aggressive  of  all.  Gibraltar  has  been  British 
since  1704.  Hong  Kong  since  1842.  The  Brit- 
ish position  Is : 

All  countries  have  committed  past  ag- 
gressions. If  you  are  going  to  repair  past 
aggressions,  you  will  be  obliged,  for  Instance, 
to  say  to  the  Russians: 

"Those  rich  oil  fields  of  yours  aroxmd 
Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea!  You  took  them 
away  from  Persia  (Iran)  by  force  In  1806. 
Mow  give  them  back  to  the  Persians!" 

That  sort  of  thing,  the  British  contend,  Is 
Impossible.  It  would  tear  the  world  up  by 
the  roots.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
prevent  future  aggressions.  Of  course,  as  a 
friendly  geetiire,  say  the  British,  we  might 
hand  over  some  of  our  past  aggressions  to 
the  proposed  Trusteeship  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  we  are  prevented  by 
an  implacable  strategic  fact.  Every  one  of 
our  past  aggressions  Is  vital  today  to  the 
security  of  BrlUln. 

This  argument  does  not  wholly  satisfy  the 
Russians.  Tou  British,  they  say,  try  to  draw 
a  crude  distinction  between  past  and  pres- 
ent and  future.    But  time  comes  at  different 


times  to  different  peoples  In  accordance  with 
their  historical  development — and  Karl 
Ifarx.  Today  is  our  Russian  time.  Are  we 
to  be  deprived  of  our  security  Just  because 
your  British  security  was  achieved  first? 

For  Russian  security,  therefore,  smce 
1939,  ai^<}  In  open  violation  of  nonaggression 
pacts,  ive  have  annexed  parts  of  Finland 
and  Poland  and  all  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania — lands  that  used  to  belong  to  the 
czars.  We  have  also  regained  the  special 
privileges  of  the  czars  in  Manchuria.  And 
we  hav^  acquired  certain  territories  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania — lands  that 
never  did  belong  to  the  czars. 

Moreover,  our  experience  in  this  war  taught 
us  that,  for  security,  we  must  never  again 
have  any  unfriendly  governments  anywhere 
near  us.  Accordingly,  by  means  of  Red  sol- 
diers and  of  local  native  agents  responsive 
to  Moscow,  we  have  acquired  friendly  gov- 
ernments now  in  Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Poland. 
Yugoslavia,  and  Albania;  and  we  would  feel 
much  more  secure  if  we  had  friendly  govern- 
ments also  in  Iran  and  in  Turkey. 

If  we  were  perfectly  secure,  we  would  be 
perfectly  peaceful.  That  is  why  we  have 
taken  East  Prussia  from  Germany  and  the 
Kurile  Islands  from  Japan.  In  violation  of 
the  antlannexation  pledge  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  to  which  we  adhered  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  on  January  1.  1942. 

All  this,  though,  dear  British  friends,  say 
the  Russians,  Is  but  prologue.  We  notice, 
from  your  example,  that  a  country  cannot  be 
secure  unless  It  has  bases  lying  at  .Immense 
distances  from  Its  homeland.  Tour  Singa- 
pore, for  Instance,  is  pretty  well  around  the 
world  from  you.  We  shall  not,  at  first,  be 
so  ambitious.  All  we  ask  Is  bases  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  re3ly  quite 
close  to  us;  in  the  Dodecanese  Islands  near 
your  base  of  Cyprus;  In  ex-Italian  Trlpoll- 
tania  near  your  base  of  Malta;  and  in  ex- 
Italian  Eritrea  near  yotir  base  at  Aden. 

You  strongly  object.  You  say  that  these 
bases  will  be  a  threat  to  your  sec\irlty,  to 
your  "life  lines."    Let  us  ask  you: 

Are  you  alone  entitled  to  life  lines?  We 
tell  you  frankly:  We  Intend  to  have  life  lines 
Just  as  secure  as  yours.  No  matter  how 
violently  you  resist. 

Such  are  the  British  and  Russian  tributes 
to  the  conception  of  security.  It  is  a  con- 
ception allowable  only  to  great  powers.  No- 
body thinks  that  a  small,  weak  power  like 
Switzerland  needs  any  new  territorial  ac- 
quisitions for  security.  If  Switzerland 
should  demand  slices  of  Italy.  Prance.  Ger- 
many, and  Austria,  to  Improve  Its  security, 
the  world  would  laugh.  It  Is  only  strong 
great  powers  that  have  to  become  stronger 
and  greater  to  be  secure.  Then,  their  se- 
curity zones  collide  and  clash  and  become 
Bones  of  contention  and  conflict.  Then  their 
life  lines  intertangle  and  become  the  lines 
of  a  tug  of  war. 

We  Americans  now  propose  to  take  part  In 
that  tug  of  war  and  to  make  it  really  cover 
the  whole  globe. 

We  can  truly  say  to  the  Russians: 

You  seek  new  bases  only  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  How  tentative!  We  seek  them 
In  the  northern  and  southern  t»th.  You 
seek  new  bases  only  In  your  own  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  How  timid!  We  seek  them  In 
our  own  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  your 
Eastern,  too 

In  the  Pacific  we  want  bases  In  the  Mar- 
shall and  Marianas  Islands,  and  also  Iwo  Jima 
and  Okinawa.  These  security  wants  are 
contrary  to  our  antlannexation  pledge  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  All  these  islands,  which 
we  acquired  with  our  blood  and  which  we 
want  to  maintain,  are  either  Japanese  soil 
or  else  International  soil,  merely  mandated  to 
Japan  by  the  true  owner,  the  League  at 
Nations.  We  are  now  Internationalists. 
International  morality  requires  that  we  re- 
deem cur  pledge.  But  we  want  to  feel  secure. 
And  to  be  secure  we  must  l>e  dose  to  China. 


The  Soviet  Union,  with  tb«  eonsent  of  an 
American  President,  has  acquired  a  naval 
base  on  Chinese  soil  at  Port  Arthur  in  Man- 
churia. With  the  help  of  another  Amerlcs/i 
President  we  must  counteract  that  base. 
Our  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  • 
bUl  authorizing  President  Truman  to  donate 
271  smaU  naval  vessels  to  China,  along  with 
100  American  naval  cfflcers  to  teach  the  Chi- 
nese how  to  fight  on  sea.  Our  Army  officers 
have  already  done  much  to  t«acli  them  hew 
to  fight  on  land  and  presently  protiably  wlU 
do  more. 

In  an  Internationalized  world  there  cannot 
be  too  much  training  for  fighting  or  too  many 
bases  from  which  to  launch  bombers.  From 
Okinawa  we  can  readily  laimch  timbers  at 
Port  Arthur  or  at  the  Russian  seaport  of 
Vladivostok.  Yet  we  would  object  strongly 
to  a  new  Russian  base  In  the  French  Island  of 
Cllpperton.  #ff  Mexico,  which  Is  Just  about  as 
far  from  Snn  Francisco  as  Okinawa  is  from 
Vladivostok. 

Similarly  In  the  other  great  ocean  of  the 
world — the  Atlantic. 

There  we  have  the  nine  new  bases  we  got 
from  the  British.  In  their  hour  of  need,  by 
tipping  them  with  50  old  destroyers  We 
have  also  cast  eyes  on  possible  bases  In  Brazil 
and  the  Portuguese  Azores. 

But  we  want  more.  The  Arctic  Is  the 
world's  center  In  the  world's  new  air  age. 
So  we  press  for  permanent  bases  in  Green- 
land and  Iceland. 

The  one  In  Iceland  has  a  special  Interest 
for  the  Russians.  A  plane  flying  direct  from 
New  York  to  Moscow  passes  right  over  Ice- 
land and  is  then  two-thirds  of  the  way  to 
Moscow.  That  Is  why  our  bombers  should 
be  able  to  start  from  Iceland. 

Of  course,  a  plane  flying  direct  from  Mos- 
cow to  New  York  passes  right  over  Labrador 
and  then  is  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  New 
York.  But  that  Is  why  there  should  he  no 
Russian  base  in  Labrador. 

The  Russians,  however,  are  a  retaliatory 
people.  They  are  constructing  new  defenses 
on  their  Arctic  shores.  And  they  do  not 
deny  the  report  that  they  may  be  corislder- 
Ing  a  demand  on  Norway  for  bases  on  the 
islands  of  Spltzbergen  and  Jan  Mayen.  Jan 
Ma  yen  Is  not  many  miles  from  Iceland.  The 
United  States,  Canada,  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
they  proceed  as  at  present,  will  soon  en- 
circle the  North  Pole  with  a  ring  of  latent 
war. 

Fellow  citizens,  can  we  not  see  that  every 
thrxist  toward  a  new  security  by  any  na- 
tion, means  a  dent  in  the  old  security  of 
some  other  nation?  Can  we  not  see  that, 
when  wf  make  a  new  move  of  defense  near 
some  other  nation.  It  looks  to  that  other  na- 
tion like  a  move  of  offense?  Can  we  not 
see  that  when  we  give  ourselTee  a  new 
strength  in  a  distant  region  we  Inspire  some 
nation  In  that  region  to  give  Itself  a  new 
counterstrength?  Can  we  not  see  that  the 
result  of  more  and  more  security  for  each  na- 
tion Is  more  and  more  Insecurity  for  all 
nations?  Has  there  ever  been  in  history 
more  talk  and  more  effort  by  great  powers 
about  their  security?  And  has  there  ever 
blown  over  the  whole  earth  a  blacker  wind 
of  Insecurity  and  fear? 

Is  it  not  time  for  a  positive  program  to 
change  this  false  search  for  security  Into  a 
true  search  for  peace?  Secretary  Byrnes  not 
long  ago  said:  "I  am  convinced  that  satis- 
factory solutions  can  be  found  If  there  Is  a 
stop  to  all  this  maneuvering  for  strategic 
advtmtages." 

We  here  venture  a  program  to  carry  out 
his  thought. 

Suppose  we  said  to  the  Russlatu:  We  wUl 
refrain  from  trying  to  get  s  mllltarlaed  baae 
In  Icela-Hl,  If  you  will  equally  refrain  tram 
trying  to  get  mlliurized  btunm  in  Spltzbergm 
and  Jan  Mayen.  And  we  win  refrain  from 
militarizing  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  head 
toward  the  Kurile  Islands,  If  you  will  refrain 
from  militarizing  the  KurUce.  which 
toward  the  Aleutians. 
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Would  either  country  feel  less  secure? 
Would  not  each  country  feel  more  sectire? 

And  suppose  we  said  to  the  Russians  and 
to  the  British: 

World  War  II  really  began  when  the  Japa- 
nese invaded  China  in  1931.  Japanese  mili- 
tary strength  for  Invasions  has  now  been 
destroyed  by  the  conquering  Allies.  The 
great  powers  now  In  or  near  China  are  Rus- 
sia. Britain,  the  United  States.  We  Ameri- 
cans thereupon  will  see  to  it  that  Iwo  Jima 


warm-water  ports  by  giving  to  the  Russian 
ships  the  right  to  use  a  harbor  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  as  a  free-custom  port,  but  prohibit- 
ing any  Soviet  bases  In  that  area. 

Next  let  us  Internationalize  the  military 
mission.  The  United  States  has  sent  military 
missions  to  16  Latin-American  countries  to 
teach  their  governments  how  to  Improve 
upon  even  their  own  superb  local  talent  for 
shooting.  Our  Congress  is  now  considering 
legislation  whereby  we  could  send  military 


could  not  these  steps  be  the  first  rungs  on  a 
visible  ascending  ladder  of  peace? 

Nations  cannot  go  on  acting  toward  one 
another  in  the  spirit  of  war  and  then 
achieve  peace  by  sitting  now  and  then  in  the 
same  room.  Peace  requires  faith;  but  faith 
without  works  Is  dead;  and  what  the  world 
needs  Is  the  spectacle  of  the  three  greatest 
powers  performing  some  works  of  peace,  of 
positive   progressing  peace. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  United  States 
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of  commercial  plants  should  be  by  private 
enterprise,  including  farmer  cooperatives,  in 
all  cases  where  such  construction  and  opera- 
tion will  result  In  needed  fertilizers  being 
available  at  prices  in  keeping  with  efficient 
operation.  We  feel  that  the  construction 
and  operation  of  plants  by  the  Government 
for  commercial  production  of  fertilizer  should 
Hae  as  a  last  resort  to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  very  great  need  for  Increased  quantities 
of  fertilizer  to  meet  the  present  emergency 


Rent  Controls  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1946 


Sac.  a.  (a)  (1)  The  provlsioitf  of  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  take  effect  as  of  June 
S0.<1946.  and  (2)  all  regulations,  orders,  price 
schedules,  and  requirements  under  the  ^ler- 
gency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  as  amended, 
and  the  Subillzation  Act  of  1942.  as  amend- 
ed, with  respect  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  maximum  rents  which  were 
In  effect  on  June  SO,  194(1.  shall  be  in  ehect 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
•B  if  this  Joint  resolution  had  been  enacted 
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Would  either  country  feel  less  secure? 
Would  not  each  country  feel  more  secure? 

And  suppose  we  said  to  the  Russians  and 
to  the  British: 

World  War  II  really  be?an  when  the  Japa- 
nese invaded  China  in  1931.  Japanese  mili- 
tary strength  for  invasions  has  now  been 
destroyed  by  the  conquering  Allies.  The 
great  powers  now  in  or  near  China  are  Rus- 
sia. Britain,  the  United  States.  We  Ameri- 
cans thereupon  will  see  to  it  that  Iwo  Jima 
and  Okinawa  are  not  militarized.  If  you 
Russians  will  see  to  it  that  your  Port  Arthur 
and  Vladivostok  are  not  militarized,  and  if 
you  British  will  see  to  it  that  your  Hong 
Kong  is  not  militarized. 

Would  any  one  of  the  three  greatest  powers 
be  lejs  secure?  And  would  not  China  be  more 
secure  and  feel  less  in  need  of  military  and 
naval  preparations? 

But  suppose  we  went  further.  Suppose 
that  the  statesmen  of  the  three  greatest 
powers,  by  an  enormous  moral  effort,  should 
persuade  themselves  to  believe  what  they 
signed  when  they  subscribed  to  the  trustee- 
ship system  clauses  and  to  the  Trusteeship 
Council  clauses  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Suppose  that,  having  signed  a  program 
of  internationalization,  they  should  proceed 
actually  to  honor  it.  Suppose  they  should 
agree  as  follows: 

The  United  States  will  surrender  all  the 
ex-Japanese  and  ex-Japanese-mandated  Is- 
lands in  trust  to  the  Trusteeship  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  for  administration. 

The  Russians  will  consent  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  bases  in  ex-Italian  Tripolitanla  and 
Eritrea  by  any  agency  chosen  by  the  United 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council. 

The  British  will  hand  over  to  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  all  the  colonies  mandated  to 
Britain  by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  will 
agree  that  the  administrator  to  be  named 
by  the  Trusteeship  Council  shall  not  be 
Britain. 

No  great  power  should  be  the  administra- 
tor of  any  territories  held  under  the  Trus- 
teeship Council.  All  such  territories  should 
be  administered  by  smaller  powers  that  could 
not  possibly  be  suspected  of  imperial  de- 
signs, such  as  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Switzerland.  Nothing  could  do  more  for  the 
growth  of  a  sense  of  world  community  than 
■  the  spectacle  of  great  regions  administered 
truly  nonlmperiallstically  and  truly  interna- 
tionally for  general  world  benefit. 

Next  let  us  internationalize  all  this  great 
power  pressure  for  "friendly  governments." 

If  the  Soviet  Union,  with  180.000.000  peo- 
ple, thinks  that  Rumania,  with  16.000.000 
people,  is  unfriendly  to  it  and  a  menace  to 
It.  let  it  take  the  facts  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  and  ask  for  rescue. 

Let  Britain  make  that  suggestion  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  prepare  itself  for  making 
that  suggestion  by  ceasing  from  pressuring 
Arab  states  Into  treaties  with  "friendly" 
clauses  for  local  British  military  power. 

And  let  the  United  States  clean  its  hands 
and  then  speak  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Britain  both.  Let  us  stop  trying  to  use  our 
strength  to  strong-arm  Argentina  or  any 
other  Latin-American  country  into  having 
the  kind  of  government  we  think  it  ought 
to  have.  If  we  have  any  complaint  against 
any  Latin -American  power,  let  us  take  It 
first  to  the  Pan  American  Union  and  then. 
If  necessary,  to  the  United  Nations. 

Under  this  head  we  could  make  good  use 
/tot  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  One  of  the  impelling  causes 
of  the  pressure  for  friendly  governments  is 
the  search  for  fair  access  to — for  Instance — 
oil.  The  vast  oil  resources  of  the  Middle 
East  have  been  utilized  by  British  and  Dutch 
and  American  and  French  agencies  but  by 
no  Soviet  Union  agency.  This  Injtistlce 
could  have  b«en  rectified  by  action  through 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  without  any 
need  for  any  pressitfe  by  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Iran  for  a  "friendly  government."  And  the 
same  council  could  satisfy  Russia's  claim  for 


warm-water  ports  by  giving  to  the  Russian 
ships  the  right  to  use  a  harbor  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  as  a  free-custom  port,  but  prohibit- 
ing any  Soviet  bases  In  that  area. 

Next  let  us  Internationalize  the  military 
mission.  The  United  States  has  sent  military 
missions  to  16  Latin-American  countries  to 
teach  their  governments  how  to  Improve 
upon  even  their  own  superb  local  talent  for 
shooting.  Our  Congress  is  now  considering 
legislation  whereby  we  could  send  military 
missions  to  Syria.  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  and 
other  states  lying  within  the  Jaws  of  Soviet- 
British  conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  Can  we 
really  believe  that  more  military  Instruction 
is  what  the  Middle  East  needs  for  its  pacifica- 
tion? Let  us  stop  maintaining  schools  for 
courses  in  slaughter.  And  let  us  ask  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  doing  It,  too. 
Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  competition  between 
the  three  greatest  powers  to  see  which  one 
of  them,  by  military  missions,  can  add  the 
greatest  number  of  small  countries  to  its  list 
of  military  satellites. 

Then  let  us  internationalize — during  times 
of  peace — the  world's  Intelligence  services, 
meaning,  frankly,  its  systems  of  spies.  Al- 
ways Eome  of  the  spies  lose  their  supposed 
Invisibility  and  get  apprehended  In  acts 
which  obviously  are  violations  of  Interna- 
tional hospitality.  Such  acts  by  agents  of 
the  Soviet  Government  have  recently  been 
revealed  in  Canada.  They  have  poisoned  the 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Presently  the  United  Nations,  In  its  en- 
deavor to  •utlaw  the  atomic  bomb,  will  have 
an  Inspection  service.  That  service,  manned 
by  scientists  as  well  as  soldiers,  will  have  to 
traverse  all  countries  to  guard  against 
atomic-bomb  manufacture.  In  doing  so,  It 
will  be  obliged  to  observe  all  military  prep- 
arations and  Installations  whatsoever — 
everything  that  any  truly  legitimate  in- 
telligence service  of  any  Individual  country 
could  want  to  observe.  In  those  circum- 
stances a  national  Intelligence  service  will 
become  nothing  but  a  wanton  provocation 
and  a  deliberate  request  for  hostile  reprisals. 
Let  national  Intelligence  yield  completely  to 
international  Inspection. 

Then  comes  the  most  difficult  interna- 
tlonaliization  of  all.  which  yet  must  be  ac- 
complished If  the  three  greatest  powers  are  to 
put  a  sense  of  peace  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions and  get  the  fact  of  peace  out  of  it. 

Journalists  who  repwrted  the  Disarmament 
Conference  of  the  League  of  Nations  at 
Geneva  in  the  early  thirties  cannot  but  re- 
member the  thrilling  appeals  of  Maxim 
Litvlnov,  when,  time  after  time,  he  dared 
France  and  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
accept,  along  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
principle  of  complete  disarmament.  Our 
delegates  to  the  UN  might  now  well  say: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  recall 
you  to  the  days  of  your  Idealism  when  you 
were  abandoning  the  old  czaristlc  special 
privileges  in  foreign  lands  and  when  you  were 
willing  to  abandon  armaments.  Can  you  not 
be  again  what  you  were  then?  Or  are  you, 
too,  now,  becoming  Just  another  great 
power?" 

The  technical  difficulties  in  drafting  an 
International  agreement  for  a  universal 
progressive  reduction  of  armaments  are  ter- 
rific. Nevertheless  a  failure  to  attempt  to 
conquer  them  will  inevitably  lead  to  an 
armaments  race.  Why  not  then  expand  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Weapons  to  include  all 
weapons?  Or  do  we  think  It  is  horrible  for 
a  city  to  die  in  an  Instant  and  not  horrible 
for  It  to  die  slowly  piece  by  piece? 

A  retreat  from  the  grabbing  of  remote 
bases;  a  retreat  from  the  manufacturing  of 
"friendly  governments";  a  retreat  from  the 
dispMttchlng  of  military  missions;  a  retreat 
from  the  maintaining  of  Intelligence  services; 
and  advance  toward  the  internationalizing 
of  these  things;  and  an  advance  toward  Inter- 
nationalized limits  on  arms  and  armed  forces: 


could  not  these  steps  be  the  first  rungs  on  a 
visible  ascending  ladder  of  peace? 

Nations  cannot  go  on  acting  toward  one 
another  in  the  spirit  of  war  and  then 
achieve  peace  by  sitting  now  and  then  In  the 
same  room.  Peace  requires  faith;  but  faith 
without  works  is  dead;  and  what  the  world 
needs  is  the  spectacle  of  the  three  greatest 
powers  performing  some  works  of  peace,  of 
positive   progressing  peace. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  United  States 
perform  any  of  these  works  by  itself.  Never 
again,  let  us  hope,  shall  we  do  what  we  did 
when  we  stayed  unarmed  and  Germany  and 
Japan  became  ready  for  aggression.  We  think 
that  our  policy  should  exhibit  the  olive 
branch  but.  if  the  olive  branch  is  rejected, 
then  the  sword  ready  in  its  scabbard.  We 
think  that  our  delegates  in  the  next  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  should  say: 

We  Americans  offer  the  world  such  and  such 
and  Such  works  of  peace.  We  ask  the  world 
to  Join  us  In  them.  In  particular,  we  ask  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  only  power  that  could  hope 
t  J  rival  us  in  strength.  And  we  say  to  the 
Soviet  delegates: 

You  have  more  manpower  than  we  have, 
much  more;  but  we  have  more  industrial 
power  and  more  technological  skill  than  you 
have,  much  more.    Now  choose. 

Do  yuu  want  to  enlist  In  a  great-power 
march  upward  toward  less  aggression  and  less 
capacity  for  aggression?    We  welcome  you. 

Or  do  you  decline  to  enlist?  Do  you  thus 
Indicate  that  you  still  prefer  ordeal  by  bat- 
tle? Tell  us.  And  we  shall  know  what  to 
do.  And  the  whole  world  will  see  that  the 
guilt  for  what  happens  will  not  be  ours. 

Thus  should  our  delegates  speak,  we  think. 
Thus  should  America  discover  If  It  must  pre- 
pare Itself  for  the  old  and  tragic  combat  of 
great  powers.  But  thus,  first,  should  our  New 
World  offer  to  lead  toward  making  all  the 
world  into  a  new  world. 


Proposed  Fertilizer  Plant  at  Mobile,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  I  submit  the  following  letter: 

Department  or  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.  C,  July  3,  1946. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Harold:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  July  2  asking  for  our  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  a  fertilizer  plant 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  as  provided  in  the  recent  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  act  making  appropriations  for 
Government  corporations  and  independent 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947. 

A  similar  plant  was  provided  for  in  the 
appropriation  acts  In  the  1945  and  earlier 
fiscal  years  but  was  omitted  In  the  1946  fiscal 
year.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  plant 
was  not  constructed  because  of  wartime  con- 
struction controls  and  material  shortages. 
We  are  not  entirely  clear  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  plant  Is  intended  as  an  expansion 
of  the  experimental  and  pilot  plant  work  now 
carried  on  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
with  respect  to  phosphatic  fertilizers  or  as  a 
commercial  plant. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  the  Department  be- 
lieves that  the  Government  should  par- 
ticipate In  experimental  and  pilot-plant  op- 
eration but  that  construction  and  operation 
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of  commercial  plants  should  be  by  private 
enterprise.  Including  farmer  cooperatives.  In 
all  cases  where  such  construction  and  opera- 
tion will  result  in  needed  fertilizers  being 
available  at  prices  in  keeping  with  efficient 
operation.  We  feel  that  the  construction 
and  operation  of  plants  by  the  Government 
for  commercial  production  of  fertilizer  should 
•toe  as  a  last  resort  to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  very  great  need  for  increased  quantities 
of  fertilizer  to  meet  the  present  emergency 
Is  well  known,  as  is  the  prospect  for  sub- 
stantial increases  In  their  use  In  the  future, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  West.  While  the 
proposed  plant  would  not  be  completed  In 
time  to  aid  in  meeting  the  present  emer- 
gency, it  could  have  a  part  In  meeting  our 
long-term  need.  Production  for  the  areas 
of  increased  use  could  be  provided  by  estab- 
lishing plants  in  the  area  of  Increased  use, 
or  by  the  manufacture  of  concentrated  ma- 
terials near  Florida  or  western  phosphate  rock 
deposits.  It  is  the  Department's  view  that 
such  plants  should,  be  located  so  that  P.Oj 
can  be  used  by  farmers  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  Such  a  determination  of  location 
would  Involve  careful  study  of  the  area  of 
need,  available  sources  of  raw  materials,  pro- 
duction costs,  transportation  costs,  etc.  We 
have  not  attempted  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  construction  of  the  Mobile  plant 
based  on  these  considerations  and,  without 
additional  study,  would  not  be  In  position  to 
intelligently  support  or  oppose  the  inclusion 
of  the  proposed  authorization. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Secretary. 

The  National  Geange. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  3,  194$. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Coolet:  In  response  to  your  in- 
quiry regarding  the  item  of  $3,000,000  in  the 
Government  corporations  appropriation  bill 
for  start  of  construction  of  a  Government 
fertilizer  plant  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  National 
Grange  believes  that  the  item  should  be  de- 
leted from  the  bill. 

The  Grange  has  not  taken  a  position  either 
In  favor  of  or  in  opposition  to  that  particu- 
lar plant,  but  we  believe  it  should  receive 
careful  study  by  Congress  before  a  decision 
is  made.  Congress  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  study. 

A  ferti:v;-,er  committee  of  the  Grange  is 
studying  the  entire  problem  of  Government 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  fertilizer. 
The  circumstances  surrounding  inclusion 
of  the  $3,000,000  item  in  the  bill  do  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  in  conformity  with  sound 
legislative  procedure. 

Our  opinion  that  the  item  should  be  de- 
leted is  based  on  the  belief  that  Congress 
should  not  be  asked  to  act  hastily  and  with- 
out adequate  hearings  both  as  to  advisability 
of  such  policy  and  the  necessity  for  such 
a  plant. 

The  Grange,  as  well  as  other  interested 
groups,  received  no  notice  of  bearings  and, 
consequently,  had  no  opportunity  to  appear 
before  a  committee  of  either  House.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  interested  groups  are  entitled 
to  be  heard  and  the  evidence  weighed  care- 
fuUy  before  action  is  taken. 

The  Senate,  we  understand,  passed  the 
bill  without  a  reading  and  under  circum- 
stances which  made  consideration  of  the 
Mobile  plant  item  practically  "Impossible. 
We  hope  that  Congress  will  defer  action  on 
this  item  until  the  entire  matter  can  be 
studied  carefully. 

Passage  of  the  bill  with  the  fertilizer  plant 
appropriation  included  would,  we  believe, 
establish  a  precedent  which  might  prejudice 
further  consideration  of  the  important  prin- 
ciple involved. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Albekt  8.  Ooss, 

'  Master,  the  National  Grange. 


Rent  Controls  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unexpected  veto  of  the  price-control 
legislation  by  President  Truman  on 
Saturday,  June  29,  has  resulted  in  one 
problem  which  should  have  had  and 
which  still  needs  emergency  action.  By 
reason  of  the  veto  all  price  controls  ex- 
pired at  midnight  on  June  30.  This  left 
the  country  without  any  price  ceilings 
on  rents  for  dwellings  and  homes.  There 
were,  I  believe,  two  notable  exceptions. 
One  exception  was  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  has  its  own  price-control 
law.  Congress  had  already  acted  to  ex- 
tend this  for  another  year  a  few  days 
ago.  Very  fortunately.  President  Tru- 
man neglected  to  veto  this  rent-control 
law. 

As  you  know.  New  York  State,  under 
the  able  and  forceful  leadership  of  the 
Honorable  Thomsis  E.  Dewey,  its  gover- 
nor, enacted  a  State  rent-control  law 
months  ago.  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  Federal  Government 
would  abolish  rent  controls.  Governor 
Dewey,  as  events  the  last  2  or  3  days  have 
shown,  used  remarkable  fore.'iight  and 
good  Judgment  in  protecting  the  people 
of  New  York  State  against  the  very  Ir- 
responsible contingency  now  created. 

Practically  every  State  finds  itself 
without  any  adequate  rent  controls  and, 
in  many  Instances,  no  rent  controls  at  all. 
They  also  have,  without  exception,  a 
shortage  of  housing  facilities  which 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  American 
people  be  protected  in  this  crisis  and 
emergency. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduced 
legislation  which  would  meet  the  situa- 
tion and  solve  the  rent-control  problem 
by  extending  the  Rent  Control  Act  for 
another  year.  This  legislation  Is  known 
as  House  Joint  Resolution  375  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Hotise  Joint  Resolution  375 
Joint  resolution  extending  the  rent-control 

provisions  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control 

Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  until  June  30, 

1947 

Resolved,  etc..  That  section  1  (b)  of  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1M2,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all 
regxilations,  orders,  price  schedules,  and  re- 
quirements thereunder,  shall  terminate  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  maximum  rents,  on  June  30,  1947, 
or  upon  the  date  of  a  proclamation  by  the 
President,  or  upon  the  date  specified  in  a 
concurrent  resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  declaring  that  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  the  authority  granted  by  this 
act  is  not  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  and  security,  whichever  date 
is  the  earlier;  except  that  as  to  offenses  com- 
mitted or  rights  or  liabilities  incurred,  prior 
to  such  termination  date,  the  prorisiona  of 
this  act  and  such  regulations,  orders,  price 
schedules,  and  requirements  shall  be  treated 
as  stiU  remaining  in  force  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  any  proper  suit,  action,  or  prose- 
cution with  respect  to  any  s\icli  right,  lU- 
bUlty,  or  offense." 


Sac.  3.  (a)  (1)  The  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  take  effect  as  of  Jun« 
30.il946,  and  (2)  all  regulations,  orders,  price 
schedules,  and  requirements  under  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  as  amended, 
and  the  SUbUization  Act  of  1943.  as  amend- 
ed, with  respect  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  maximum  rents  which  were 
in  effect  on  June  SO.  1946.  shall  be  in  ebeit 
in  th.e  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  this  joint  resolution  had  been  enacted 
on  June  30.  1946,  and  (3)  any  proceedmg. 
petition,  application,  or  protest  which  was 
pending  imder  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942.  as  amended,  or  the  Stabilization 
Act  of  1942.  as  amended,  on  June  30.  1946. 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  maximum  rents  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded with  and  shall  be  acted  on  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
this  Joint  resolution  bad  been  enacted  on 
June  30.  1946. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  either  of  such 
acts  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  require- 
ment thereunder  prescril>e8  any  period  of 
time  within  which  any  act  is  required  or  per- 
mitted to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  maxtmum 
rents,  and  such  period  had  commenced  but 
had  not  expired  on  June  SO.  1946.  such  period 
of  time  Is  hereby  extended  for  a  number  of 
days  equal  to  the  number  of  days  from  July 
Ij  1946.  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  th:8 
joint  resolution,  both  inclusive. 

(c)  No  act  or  transaction  with  respect  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  maxi- 
mum rents  occurring  subsequent  to  June  SO. 
1946.  and  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
violation  of  either  of  such  acts  or  of  any 
regulation,  ordtr.  price  schedule,  or  require- 
ment thereunder. 

Many  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  recognize 
that  legislation  of  this  character  ought 
to  be  enacted.  While  they  thoroughly 
agreed  with  President  Truman's  action 
In  abolishing  wartime  price  controls,  they 
feel  that  he  went  too  far  when  he  in- 
cluded rents  in  his  veto  message. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  of  mine,  or  some 
similar  legislation,  is  enacted  immedi- 
ately by  Congress.  I  was  surprised  when 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
SpknceI,  spokesman  for  the  President  on 
this  subject,  blocked  Representative 
Wolcott's  efforts  to  have  enacted  a  reso- 
lution similar  to  mine,  on  Monday,  July  1. 
Immediately  after  the  House  had  adopted 
the  20-day  continuing  resolution.  Fur- 
thermore, it  surprised  me  even  more  to 
learn  today  that  the  President's  repre- 
sentatives in  the  other  body  had  blocked 
similar  legislation  there.  We  cannot 
permit  the  President  to  continue  to  over- 
ride the  popular  demand  for  protection 
against  exorbitant  rentals. 


Stefan  and  the  Gnerrillaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  mw  TOUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3. 1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Recobd.  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  of  March  11. 1946,  regard- 
ing our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Stefan,  of  Nebraska,  which  pays  tribute 
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to  the  Invaluable  service  which  he  ren- 
dered in  the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Philippines: 

STEFAN    AND    TBK    GVERRnXAS 

The  award  of  the  Philippine  Military 
Merit  Medal  to  Representative  Karl  Stefan, 
of  Nebraska,  brings  to  light  another  fascinat- 
ing episode  in  the  thrilling  story  of  behlnd- 
the-llnes  guerrilla  warfare  which  helped  to 
pave  the  way  for  American  recapture  of  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  Stefan's  part  in  the  story  began  more 
than  40  years  ago  when  he  forsook  his  tele- 
graph operator's  key  in  Omaha  to  answer 


Not  only  the  veterans,  but  their  families  and 
all  other  Americans  will  suffer  as  a  result  of 
the  congressional  action  last  week. 

We  have  over  65,000  members  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  we  can  no  longer  Ignore  the 
actions  of  our  Congress  in  permitting  con- 
trols to  be  outlawed  and  penalizing  not  only 
the  veterans  but  their  families  and  others. 
We  ask  that  you,  as  our  Congressman  in 
Massachusetts,  take  steps  at  once  to  put 
controls  back  on  the  books.  From  the  vet- 
erans' angle,  those  receiving  pensions,  those 
who  are  in  training  programs,  those  attend- 
ing schools  and  colleges,  the  widows  and  the 
orphans  of  veterans  will  suffer   because  of 


We  believe  that  Congress  should  take  no 
further  actions  on  OPA,  or  reenact  a  realistic 
price-control  bill  that  wUl  give  you  butter, 
white  shirts,  clothes,  autos,  radios,  and  all  the 
other  products  you  are  accustomed  to. 

We  urge  you  to  buy  conservatively,  until 
production  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  demand. 
Respectfully  yours, 

EUAS    W.    NUTTLI.  •• 

Manager. 


Farmers  Pioneering  in  Aviation 
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seed — almost  to  the  point  of  germination — 

before  sowing  from  the  plane.  This  works 
perfectly.  The  soaked  seed  sinks  quickly 
without  drifting.  An  even  sowing  results. 
Equally  Important,  the  birds  do  not  have  a 
holiday  feast. 

Today  more  than  80  percent  of  Califor- 
nia's rice  lands — some  130.000  acres — are  be- 
ing farmed  from  the  air.  Planes  are  used 
even  after  the  crop  ccmes  up  to  scare  off 
ducks  and  geese  that  might  feed  on  the  young 
plants — a  kind  of  flying  scarecrow. 

Seeding  of  grasses  over  thousands  of  acres 
of  grazing  land  is  reported  to  be  simUarly 


Forces  were  fa*^m  boys,  and  to  them  the  air 
maneuvers  needed  for  dusting  crops  will  be 
practical.  On  the  other  hand,  ordinary 
^ort-distance  flying  In  good  weather  is  a 
simple  enough  job.  with  the  planes  we  have 
now. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  the  fellow  who 
took  fljrlng  lessons  was  supposed  to  be  Join- 
ing the  Legion  of  Death.  Modern  plane  de- 
sign has  changed  that.  The  personal  plane 
today  is  something  a  man  of  any  age  can 
learn  to  fly  in  a  short  time.  The  talk  about 
flying  being  a  young  man's  game  applies  only 
to  military  requirements — and  not  to  pilot- 


automobiles,  grand  pianos,  and  kitchen 
stoves.  Once  we  moved  the  household  fur- 
niture of  several  families  simultaneously. 

Plights  carrying  produce  east  from  Cali- 
fornia gave  us  discoveries  that  seem  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  fanners.  One  air  shipper  of 
California's  rich  Salinas  Valley,  for  Instance, 
found  that  housewives  would  gladly  pay  an 
average  of  10  cents  a  pound  more  for  the 
fr^h  produce  rushed  to  market  by  airplane. 

When  prices  went  above  this  premium, 
there  was  sales  resistance,  but  the  produce 
still  sold.  Air-borne  grapes,  for  instance, 
brought  44 >4  cents  in  a  city  where  the  pre- 


-_ ^A. 
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■ame  council  could  satisfy  Russia's  claim  for      nationalized  limits  on  arms  and  armed  forces- 


eration  but  that  construction  and  operation 


ALBDR  D.  UOSS, 

Master,  the  National  Grange. 


cuuon   Wlin   respect   vu  «ui/ 

billty,  or  cflense." 
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Stetan,  of  Nebraska,  which  pays  tribute 
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to  the  invaluable  service  which  he  ren- 
dered in  the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Philippines: 

STEFAN    AND    THE    CVERRnXAS 

The  award  of  the  Philippine  Military 
Merit  Medal  to  Representative  Karl  Stefan, 
of  Nebraska,  brings  to  light  another  fascinat- 
ing episode  In  the  thrilling  story  of  behind- 
the-lines  guerrilla  warfare  which  helped  to 
pave  the  way  for  American  recapture  of  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  Stefan's  part  in  the  story  began  more 
than  40  years  ago  when  he  forsook  his  tele- 
graph  operator's  key  in  Omaha  to  answer 
his  country's  call  for  telegraphers  to  volun- 
teer for  service  during  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection. During  2  years  of  duty  he  not  only 
taught  many  members  of  the  Philippine 
Constabulary  how  to  be  telegraphers,  but 
laid  the  basis  for  lasting  friendships  which 
were  to  pay  high  dividends.  He  renewed 
these  friendships  In  1935  when  he  attended 
the  Inauguration  in  Manila  of  the  common- 
wealth government.  Mr.  Stefan  and  his  old 
comrades  even  then  feared  the  day  might 
come  when  they  would  have  to  stick  to- 
gether for  more  than  fellowship  reasons — 
In  mind  If  not  In  person.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  keep  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other, through  thick  and   thin. 

When  the  Japanese  Invaded  their  home- 
land Jn  December  of  1941.  Mr  Stefan  s  Fili- 
pino comrades  were  cheered  to  receive  the 
first  of  what  was  to  be  a  long  series  of  radio 
messages  of  encoiaragement  from  their  con- 
gressional champion  and  friend.  He  urged 
them,  after  the  fall  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor. 
to  continue  the  fight  behind  the  enemy  lines, 
to  organize  guerrilla  bands  that  would  harass 
the  Japs  at  every  turn.  And  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  through  under- 
ground channels  not  only  acknowledgment 
of  his  broadcasts  but  word  of  guerrilla  ac- 
tions that  told  him  that  his  Filipino  asso- 
ciates were  keeping  their  part  of  the  pledge. 
The  presentation  of  the  medal  on  behalf  of 
President  Osmena  was  more  than  a  gesture, 
therefore.  It  was  a  heartfelt  token  of  appre- 
ciation by  the  Filipino  people  for  Mr.  Stefan's 
Inspirational  leadership  in  their  darkest 
hours.    He,  too.  had  kept  his  pledge. 


Veterans  of  Forei^  Wan  To  Support 
OPA  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  lAHE 

OF  M.\ssACHnsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Department  of  Massachusetts,  who  voted 
on  June  22  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  support 
OPA  controls. 
Majos  John  J.  Lbonako  Post,  No.  70. 

Vetekans  or  Foreign  Wais. 
Springfield.  Ma.^t.,  July  I,  1946. 
CongrcMman  Thomas  J.  Lane, 
Moute  Office  Building. 

Wathtngton.  D.  C. 

Deae  Conokesbman  Lane:  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  in  convention  assembled.  June 
23,  at  LawTence,  voted  unsnimously  the  sup- 
per*, of  OPA  controls. 

Many  of  our  Congressmen  and  Senators 
submitted  to  President  Truman  an  emascu- 
lated bill,  which  in  Ita  form  would  have 
meant  no  controls.  As  of  today  controls  of 
"  entlals  and  other  goods  no  longer  exist. 


Not  only  the  veterans,  but  their  families  and 
all  other  Americans  will  suffer  as  a  result  of 
the  congressional  action  last  week. 

We  have  over  65,000  members  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  we  can  no  longer  Ignore  the 
actions  of  our  Congress  In  permitting  con- 
trols to  be  outlawed  and  penalizing  not  only 
the  veterans  but  their  families  and  others. 
We  ask  that  you,  as  our  Congressman  in 
Massachusetts,  take  steps  at  once  to  put 
controls  back  on  the  books.  From  the  vet- 
erans' angle,  those  receiving  pensions,  those 
who  are  In  training  programs,  those  attend- 
ing schools  and  colleges,  the  widows  and  the 
orphans  of  veterans  will  suffer  because  of 
the  removal  of  controls. 

We  urge  you  to  act  now  because  delay  s 
dangerous. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  about 
this  Important  legislation. 
Most  sincerely, 

JULTDS  MELTZER, 

Cocrdinator,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 

Department  of  Massachusett'S. 


Our  Policy  on  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  written  by  the 
Nuttle  Lumber  &  Coal  Co..  of  Denton, 
Md.,  to  all  their  customers  as  a  result  of 
the  death  of  the  OPA. 
The  letter  follows: 

NtJTTLE  Ldmbeh  &  Coal  Co., 

Denton,  Md.,  July  1, 1946. 

OUa  POLICT  ON  PBICES 

Deah  Customer  :  We  do  not  propose  to  raise 
our  prices  now  that  OPA  is  off.  only  where 
rising  costs  force  us  to  do  so.  Nor  do  we 
at  any  time  propose  to  increase  our  mark-up. 

We  propose  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  help  production,  fight  rising  prices,  and 
use  every  device  to  produce  a  better  home  at 
a  lower  cost.  However,  we  feel  that  prices 
will  increase  to  us  and  to  you,  then  grad- 
ually stabilize. 

We  hope  the  removal  of  OPA  or  the  subse- 
quent renewal  of  OPA  will  do  two  things: 

1  Place  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  pro- 
duce badly  needed  products, 

2.  Give  manufacturers  and  retailers  a  real- 
istic pricing  policy  to  prevent  the  majority 
of  our  products  moving  through  the  black 
market. 

A  policy  of  this  kind  would  allow  manu- 
facturers in  our  Industry  to  make  flooring, 
finish  moldings,  windows,  doors,  and  so 
forth,  again  so  that  we  could  start  a  building 
with  the  assurance  that  it  can  be  finished 
with  a  minimum  of  difflcultles. 

A  policy  such  as  this  would  stop  black- 
market  operations  and  let  materials  move 
through  normal  channels.  We  could  have 
sold  our  entire  production  at  black-market 
prices,  but  we  have  always  refuted  to  tsks 
1  cent  more  than  what  we  believed  to  be 
ceiling  prices. 

The  Oovernment  has  many  men  hired  In 
every  department  in  times  like  this  to  fill 
every  newspaper,  radio  programs,  and  every 
other  method  to  urge  you  to  write  yoiur  Con- 
gressmen ami  Senators  favoring  President 
Truman's  veto.  Their  Jobs  are  at  stake,  as 
are  those  of  the  many  thousand  OPA  work- 
ers, sll  of  whom  are  paid  by  you  at  great 
unnecessary  cost.  Do  not  be  fooled  by  this 
propaganda. 


We  believe  that  Congress  should  take  no 
further  actions  on  OPA,  or  reenact  a  realistic 
price-control  bill  that  will  give  you  butter, 
white  shirts,  clothes,  autos,  radios,  and  all  the 
other  products  you  are  accustomed  to. 

We  urge  you  to  buy  conservatively,  until 
production  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  demand. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Elias  W.  Nuttle,        •• 
Manager. 
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Farmers  Pioneering  in  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
read  an  article  in  the  spring  issue  of 
Plane  Talk  magazine,  published  by  the 
Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.,  en- 
titled "How  Planes  Serve  the  Farmer." 
The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Harry 
Woodhead,  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Vultee  Aircraft  Corp. 

Farmers  are  utilizing  the  airplane  for 
crop  dusting,  seeding,  fire  control,  cattle 
round-ups,  and  many  odd  jobs,  as  well  as 
for  transport. 

Because  they  have  pointed  the  way  to 
an  everyday  practical  use  of  small  planes, 
I  insert  in  full  the  article  written  by  Mr. 
Woodhead. 

It  follows: 

HOW    PLANES    SERVE    THE    FARMERS 

The  American  farmer,  in  his  usual  alert 
way.  has  been  among  the  first  to  realize  how 
useful  the  airplane  can  be  In  all  sorts  of  daily 
chores. 

Proof  of  this  exists  In  the  organization 
called  the  Flying  Farmers,  which  started  in 
Oklahoma  only  2  years  ago,  and  is  now  ex- 
panding rapidly.  We  haven't  heard  yet  of 
any  organization  of  flying  doctors,  or  flying 
bankers,  or  flying  plumbers,  using  the  air- 
plane  in   their   everyday   business. 

It  is  probably  natural  tha't  the  Flying 
Farmers  idea  originated  in  ihe  Southwest — 
where  distances  are  vast.  The  Flying  Farm- 
ers In  Oklahoma  use  planes  for  supervising 
cattle  round-ups.  hunting  for  strays,  chas- 
ing coyotes— which  they  actually  shoot  from 
low  flying  planes — and  for  such  odd  chores 
as  looking  for  fence  breaks.  Then,  of  course, 
a  plane  is  wonderful  for  making  a  fast  trip 
Into  town  to  pick  up  a  spare  part  for  the 
tractor,  without  waste  of  time,  or  for  Just 
going  visiting. 

One  leader  in  the  Oklahoma  group,  a  re- 
markable chap  named  Heinle  Bomhoff,  has 
taught  200  01  his  neighbors  to  be  pilots;  and 
the  organization  has  grown  so  fast  that  over 
200  Oklahoma  farmers  and  their  wives  at- 
tended Its  second  annual  convention  last 
August  In  Stillwater,  where  Oklahoma's 
A.  and  M.  College  is  located. 

Farmers  are  beginning  to  discover  all  the 
ways  a  small  plane  can  be  useful  In  farm  op- 
erations. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Admlnls- 
tratlcn  reports  great  success,  for  Instance,  In 
using  ths  airplane  for  seeding  a  large  variety 
of  crops.  The  crops  include  all  kinds  of 
range  grarses.  as  well  as  wheat,  oats,  alfalfa, 
and  rice  The  story  of  how  success  was 
obtained  in  sowing  rice  from  the  air  is 
typical. 

In  early  experiments  In  aerial  planting, 
dry  rice  was  sown  on  fields  already  flooded. 
But  the  rice  seed  floated  and  drifted  on  the 
water,  and  flnally  sank  In  unsatisfactory 
bunches — too  much  here,  too  little  there. 
Then  experiments  were  made  in  soaklna  tlie 


seed — almost  to  the  point  of  germination — 
before  sowing  from  the  plane.  This  works 
perfectly.  The  soaked  seed  sinks  quickly 
without  drifting.  An  even  sowing  results. 
Equally  Important,  the  birds  do  not  have  » 
holiday  feast. 

Today  more  than  80  percent  of  Califor- 
nia's rice  lands — some  130,000  acres — are  be- 
ing farmed  from  the  air.  Planes  are  used 
even  after  the  crop  comes  up  to  scare  off 
ducks  and  geese  that  might  feed  on  tl\e  young 
plants — a  kind  of  flying  scarecrow. 

Seeding  of  grasses  over  thousands  of  acres 
of  grazing  land  is  reported  to  be  similarly 
successful.  Once,  when  land  was  grazed  to 
depletion  or  burned  over,  it  was  considered 
almost  lost — especially  in  rugged  regions 
where  use  of  ground  machinery  was  imprac- 
tical. Today  the  aerial  seeder  can  sow  vast 
areas  with  grass  seed  in  a  few  hours,  com- 
pleting the  operation  before  a  scheduled  or 
forecasted  rain. 

One  of  the  most  important  farming  uses 
of  the  plane  we've  heard  about  in  recent  years 
has  been  in  the  protection  of  crops  from 
pests.  In  this  job,  U\e  siieed  of  the  plane  is 
of  all-out  importance.  When  a  pest  ap- 
pears, the  loss  of  a  few  days  in  its  control 
can  mean  disaster.  But  an  airplane,  cover- 
ing 300  to  500  acres  a  day  with  one  of  th6 
modern  insecticides,  can  destory  the  menace 
almost  overnight. 

One  of  the  earliest  uses  of  the  airplane  for 
pest  control  was  In  the  cotton  lands  of  the 
South,  where  the  lx>ll  weevil  has  created  eco- 
nomic headaches  for  generations.  Today  air- 
planes are  helping  control  insect  pests  in 
citrus  groves,  in  fruit  orchards,  in  truck  farm 
areas.  For  some  truck  farmers,  aerial  spray- 
ing of  dust  seems  to  prove  more  effective 
than  any  other  method  of  applying  it,  since 
the  plane  propeller  gives  a  whirling  motion 
to  the  poisonous  dust  so  that  it  reaches  down 
to  the  under  side  of  the  plant  leaves,  where 
most  of  the  Insects  feed. 

One  of  our  important  crops  is  timber,  and 
one  of  Its  greatest  hazards  is  fire.  In  the 
past,  it  could  take  several  days  lor  a  fire  crew 
to  work  through  dense  forest  lands  after  a 
fire  was  discovered.  By  then  the  blaze  could 
be  wholly  out  of  control.  Today  we  hear  of 
fire  fighters  being  parachuted  into  the  area 
immediately.  We  are  probably  nearing  the 
time  when  fire-fighting  chemicals  can  be 
sprayed  directly  from  an  airplane. 

There  is  another  special  use  for  planes 
in  rural  life  on  which  one  cannot  put  a 
dollar  value — the  mission  of  rescue.  Dread- 
ful accidents  can  happen  on  the  farm,  Just 
as  in  all  Industry  where  machines  are  used 
daily.  Unfortunately,  many  rural  commu- 
nities do  not  yet  have  adequate  hospital 
facilities. 

Here  the  airplane  can  offer  In  p^ace  the 
service  that  the  L-5  flying  Jeep  rendered  in 
war. 

These  Stinson-bullt  planes  were  good  for 
every  conceivable  kind  of  liaison  work — 
scouting  enemy  positions,  acting  as  eyes  for 
our  own  Artillery  and  Tank  Corps,  carrying 
documents  to  headquarters,  surveying  tele- 
phone lines  to  locate  brolten  wires,  rushing 
emergency  equipment  to*  a  difficult  spot. 
They  even  flew  off  aircraft  carriers. 

They  could  take  off  and  land  in  the  smalN 
est  kind  of  clearing.  They  rescued  men  from 
spots  where  no  other  plane  could  go.  They 
saved  thousands  of  Amerlcin  lives  by  rushing 
hurt  men  to  adequate  medical  cars  before 
complications  like  peritonitis  could  destroy 
their  chances  for  life.  The  time  is  here  when 
every  farming  community  without  good  hos- 
pital facilities  should  havs  a  plans  available 
as  an  emergency  ambulance. 

Some  of  the  airplane  jobs  we  have  men- 
tioned here  require  sicllled  piloting.  Crop 
diuting  and  seed  sowing,  for  instance,  are 
no  work  for  amr^teurs.  But  there  is  plenty 
of  talent  In  rural  areas  for  such  specialized 
work.    A  lot  of  the  800.000  pUoU  In  the  Air 


Forces  were  farm  boys,  and  to  them  the  air 
maneuvers  needed  for  dusting  crops  will  be 
practical.  On  the  other  hand,  ordinary 
^ort-dlstance  flying  in  good  weather  is  a 
simple  enough  Job,  with  the  planes  we  have 
now. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  the  fellow  who 
took  flying  lessons  was  supposed  to  be  Join- 
ing the  Legion  of  Death.  Modern  plane  de- 
sign has  changed  that.  The  personal  plane 
today  is  something  a  man  of  any  age  can 
learn  to  fly  in  a  short  time.  The  talk  about 
flying  being  a  young  man's  game  applies  only 
to  military  requirements — and  not  to  pilot- 
ing personal  aircraft.  I  know  men  of  more 
than  60  who  are  flying  their  own  planes  today. 
It's  not  years,  but  alertness  and  good  Judg- 
ment, that  qualify  a  man  for  his  license. 

Cost  of  flying  is  a  subject  that  concerns 
anyone  who  starts  wondering  whether  he 
should  have  a  plane  of  his  own.  You  have 
heard  it  said  that  it's  not  the  first  cost  but 
the  upkeep  that  hurts.  But  here  the  farmer 
has  an  advantage  over  almost  all  other  citi- 
zens. If  he  has  a  barn  available,  he  may 
not  need  to  pay  for  hangar  space.  He  has 
enough  land  to  maintain  a  flight  strip  of  his 
own  if  he  wants  it,  though  some  farmers  may 
prefer  community  landing  strips.  A  level 
mowed  field  makes  an  entirely  adequate 
flight  strip  for  some  of  the  personal  planes 
being  made  today. 

Our  new  Btinson  plane,  for  instance,  the 
Voyager  150,  travels  at  125  miles  an  hour,  but 
stalls,  lands,  at  a  speed  of  only  51.  And  it's 
easier  to  fly  than  some  of  the  planes  that 
land  at  40.  Pull  load  take-offs  can  be  made 
in  550  feet,  and  landings  at  gross  weight 
require  no  more  than  230  feet  landing  run. 

When  it  comes  to  the  item  of  fuel,  oU,  and 
replacements  for  a  personal  plane,  the  cost  is 
very  little  if  any  taore  than  for  an  auto- 
mobile of  comparable  price. 

The  Voyager  150,  for  Instance  will  fly  for  8 
cents  per  air-mile  (based  on  250  hours  per 
year  utilization.  It  carries  944  pounds  of  use- 
ful load.  This  means  that  a  farmer-pilot  can 
take  with  him  three  adult  persons  and 
some  baggage  or  cargo  in  a  Voyager,  or  if 
he's  alone  he  can  carry  500  pounds  of  prod- 
uce, equipment,  or  supplies.  As  a  family 
plane  in  which  four  adults  can  ride  com- 
fortably, the  8  cents  per  mile  operation 
cost  breaks  down  to  2  cents  a  passenger, 
cheaper  than  the  passenger  cost  in  any  two- 
place  plane.  This  explains  why,  mile  for 
mile  and  dollar  for  dollar,  the  Voyager  150 
outoperates  the  smaller  planes. 

The  two-place  plane  that  some  farmers 
are  using  will  not  carry  a  Pennsylvania 
farmer  and  his  family  to  St.  Petersburg  for  a 
winter's  vacation,  or  to  a  national  park  in 
the  West  on  a  summer's  Jaunt.  But  the 
Voyager  150  will  even  do  that.  Its  incom- 
parable over-all  utility,  as  a  plane  in  the 
medium  price  field,  is  one  reason  why  we  be- 
lieve this  plane  is  due  to  prove  one  of  the 
best  Investments  a  responsible  farmer  can 
make. 

Many  farmers,  for  various  reasons,  may  not 
wish  to  own  planes  of  their  own.  But  lots 
of  these  will  club  together  in  the  ownership 
of  planes  which  they  will  use  by  tiu-ns — Just 
as  many  of  them  go  partners  in  acquiring 
threshers  and  reapers  and  binders  and  other 
expensive  farm  machinery. 

Now  It  isn't  just  tbs  personal  plane  alone 
that  promises  to  make  revolutionary  changes 
in  many  a  farmer's  way  of  life.  Ths  air  liner, 
and  especially  the  air  freight  service  we  are 
now  developing,  are  also  going  to  play  their 
part. 

Consolidated  Vultee  recently  used  one  of  its 
experimental  planes  In  a  series  of  transcon- 
tinental flighu  carrying  farm  produce  from 
the  west  coast  to  ths  East.  One  object  was 
to  learn  how  low  a  goal  ws  could  shoot  for 
in  air  freight  rates. 

We  were  vastly  encouraged  by  what  we 
learned.  For  one  thing,  full  pay  loads  from 
East  to  West  Included   items  as  varied  as 


automobiles,  grand  pianos,  and  kitchen 
stoves.  Once  we  moved  the  household  fur- 
niture of  several  families  simultaneously. 

Plights  carrying  produce  east  from  Cali- 
fornia gave  us  discoveries  that  seem  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  fanners.  One  air  shipper  of 
California's  rich  Salinas  Valley,  for  Instance, 
found  that  housewives  would  gladly  pay  an 
average  of  10  cents  a  pound  more  for  the 
fr^h  produce  rushed  to  market  by  airplane. 

When  prices  vent  above  this  premium, 
there  was  ssles  resistance,  but  the  produce 
still  sold.  Air-borne  grapes,  for  instance, 
brought  44 >4  cents  in  a  city  where  the  pre- 
vailing price  was  27  cents  a  pound.  Straw- 
berries brought  59  cents,  compared  to  a  pre- 
vailing price  of  29  cents  •  qtiart.  You  will 
note  that  these  are  hundred  percent  pre- 
miums. Cantaloupes  were  sold  st  29  cents 
a  pound  instead  of  the  usual  94  cents — 
a  200-pcrcent  premium.  OPA  granted  spe- 
cial price  ceilings  for  the  air-bome  foods. 

Two  facts  seem  evident  in  this.  First,  in 
every  great  metropolitan  center  there  is  an 
important  core  of  people  with  incomes  far 
above  the  average — and  these  people  sre 
the  most  prcfluble  market  any  producer  can 
reach.  Second,  these  buyers  are  willing  to 
pay  premiums  for  fresh  luxiu^  and  out-of- 
season  produce  which  run  far  above  the  cost 
which  air  transport  adds  to  the  freight  bill. 

Probably  the  most  important  factor  In  the 
prices  obtained  was  the  fact  that  out -of - 
season  produce  was  offered  at  retail  within 
24  hours  after  being  picked  in  the  far  West 
or  deep  South. 

In  these  test  flights,  carrying  produce,  the 
shipper  used  the  lowest  published  air  freight 
tariff  for  his  cost  computations — 26  cents 
a  ton-mile.  But  that  is  •  starting  figure. 
We  firmly  believe,  in  the  aircraft  industry, 
that  air  freight  rates  before  long  can  profit- 
ably come  down  as  low  as  10  cents  a  ton- 
mile  or  less. 

For  example,  we  have  a  new  passenger  plan* 
in  the  works  at  Consolidated  Vultee.  the 
model  37.  which  will  carry  over  200  pass- 
engers— in  deluxe  comfort — at  a  direct  fiylng 
cost  of  only  a  little  over  4  cents  a  ton-mile. 
Now,  if  we  leave  all  the  luxurious  furnish- 
ings and  equipment  out  of  this  deluxe  pas- 
senger plane  to  make  a  cargo  plane  version, 
we  double  Its  pay-load  capacity.  That  geU 
the  direct  flying  cost  for  freight  down  some- 
where between  2  and  3  cenU  a  ton -mile. 
E^en  If  we  tripled  that,  to  allow  for  all  the 
indirect  costs,  we  are  on  our  way  to  rates 
below  10  cents  for  the  ton-mile  cost. 

At  that  rate,  some  producers  should  even 
be  able  to  ship  lettuce  proflUbly.  Those  big 
producers  who  buy  and  operate  their  own 
airplane  fleets  direct  to  market  will  get  rates 
down  even  further. 

Farmers  in  the  east  will  natarally  ask  how 
they  are  to  benefit,  if  the  airplane  puts  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida  produce  within  a  lew 
hours  of  the  east-ooast  markets.  Is  this  go- 
ing to  tske  away  some  of  their  present  in- 
come? The  reverse  will  probably  be  true. 
The  chances  are  that  the  American  market 
for  fresh  produce  Is  going  to  be  vastly  stim- 
ulated. 

Millions  of  people  In  this  country  do  not 
know  whst  it  is.  for  instance,  to  eat  sweet 
com  on  the  dsy  It  Is  picked— though  most 
farm  famlllss  think  corn  even  2  hours  old 
has  lost  Its  freshness. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  toUl  ton-miles  of  our 
natlonsl  trslBc  in  fresh  produce  «oee  Just  to 
carry  what  Is  consumed  In  New  log  land  and 
three  other  Atlantic  SUtee— Mew  York. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mew  Jersey.  Mew  York 
alone  eonsuates  800  carloads  of  so-celled  (Tcsh 
food  products  every  dsy— enoufb  carloads  to 
make  a  train  7  mUes  long.  Oearly.  the 
market  in  the  Eastern  Ststes  for  fresh  pro- 
duce is  so  huge  thst  imports  from  Califor- 
nia and  Flortda  wUl  always  be  only  a  drlMle 
by  comparison. 

Such  Imports,  far  from  damaging  the 
market   for   fresh   produce   that   origlnatas 
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nearby,  can  only  serve  to  build  consumer  de- 
mand for  premium  produce  of  the  nearby 
area. 

Air  transport  should  help  the  eastern 
farmer  benefit  from  this  demand  even  more 
heavily  than  It  will  aid  the  western  grower. 
Short-haul  air  lines,  for  instance,  could  put 
corn  picked  at  dawn  in  Peniuylvanla  onto 
New  York's  dinner  tables  that  noon.  Air 
delivery  may  mean,  eventually,  that  milk  can 
be  rushed  swiftly  to  market  at  a  fraction  of 
the  processing  cost  now  required.  In  some 
Instances,  as  in  bringing  the  farmer  a  pre- 
mium for  day-old  eggs,  air  transport  should 
Increase  his  gross  Income.  In  others,  as  in 
decreasing  chances  for  spoilage,  air  transport 
should  cut  his  costs  and  Increase  his  net. 

Most  Important  of  all.  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  cheap  air  freight  Is  going  to  give 
every  farmer,  no  matter  where  he  is  lo- 
cated, a  wide  choice  of  markets  that  he  pre- 
viously could  never  reach  by  railroad;  and 
that  choice  of  market  will  automatically 
give  many  farmers  a  wider  choice  In  the 
crops  they  raise.  Forward  looking  farmers 
will  see  many  an  opportunity  to  step  out  in 
front  and  leave  competition  behind. 

There  has  been  pending  In  Congress  a  bill 
to  appropriate  a  total  of  teso.OOO.OOO  over  a 
10-year  period  as  Federal  aid  for  our  Na- 
tion's airports.  All  sorts  of  airports  will  be 
eligible,  from  the  largest  class  V  airfields 
down  to  the  small  class  I  ports  and  the  air- 
strips used  for  personal  planes.  As  pointed 
out  In  the  national  airport  plan  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
our  biggest  present  need  is  for  many  more 
landing  fields  in  rural  areas.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  estimates  we 
n«ed  at  least  6.305  airports  in  this  country, 
to  serve  our  needs  In  the  next  5  or  10  years. 

Just  as  the  Federal-aid  highways  are  only 
Incidentally  farm-to-market  road:3,  so  the 
6.300  airports  are  only  a  part  of  the  needed 
airport  network.  Landing  fields  right  on 
the  farms  and  at  village  crossroads  are  also 
a  need.  Plans  have  been  proposed  for  an 
ultimate  total  of  25,000  landing  fields  across 
the  Nation,  and  some  believe  we  shall  even- 
tually want  such  fields  dotted  from  border 
to  border,  not  more  than  10  miles  apart. 

Good  airports  in  our  rural  areas  should 
produce  great  economic  advantages.  They 
will  encourage  the  decentralization  of  our 
Industries.  They  will  establish  new  markets 
for  the  farmer,  and  broaden  old  ones.  They 
will  not  only  stimulate  the  growth  of  our 
smaller  communities,  but  may  encourage 
new  ones  to  spring  up. 

We  shall  see  many  new  local  air  lines  or- 
ganized, using  smaller  planes  than  most 
transcontinental  lines,  to  link  up  with  the 
national  routes.  They  will  give  the  farmer 
the  same  advantages  which  only  large  com- 
munities now  enjoy  In,  being  linked  by  air 
travel,  air  mail,  air  freight,  air  express,  and 
fast  communications  of  similar  kinds.  The 
Federal  Aid  Airport  Act,  called  bUl  No.  3615, 
Is  a  good  first  step  toward  such  a  program, 
and  Is  therefore  a  most  important  measure. 

All  industry  has  an  interest  in  helping  to 
Increase  the  prosperity  of  our  farms.  It 
might  be  added  that  both  Industry  and  agri- 
culture need  a  closer  understanding. 

A  recent  survey  showed,  for  Instance,  that 
farmers'  estimates  of  the  profit  made  by  in- 
dustry during  the  war  years  averaged  37  per- 
cent. The  farmers  said  they  thought  a  profit 
of  around  15  percent  might  be  fair.  The 
facts  are,  of  course,  that  American  Industry 
even  during  the  war  years  averaged  a  lot 
lew  than  even  that — the  average  was  closer 
to  6  percent.  The  aircraft  industry  made  a 
profit  during  the  war  of  only  12  percent  on 
Its  sales.  Most  farmers  do  a  lot  better — and 
should. 

Businessmen  know  fully  how  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  country  Is  linked  to  the 
farmer's  prosperity.  Business  realizes,  too, 
that  the  farmer  needs  a  far  greater  share  of 
our  manufactured  products.  Too  many  of 
our  farms,  for  Instance,  are  still  not  even 


electrified.  Too  few  of  them  have  even  the 
convmon  convenience  of  running  water. 

We  should  remedy  such  matters,  and  we 
shall.  Consolidated  Vultee,  for  Instance,  is 
now  manufacturing  a  number  of  things,  in 
addition  to  airplanes,  that  the  farmer  needs 
and  wants  to  make  rural  life  a  better  life. 

We  are  now  using  production  methods  of 
unexampled  efficiency,  which  Convair  devel- 
oped during  the  war,  to  build  an  entire  new 
line  of  gas  and  electric  kitchen  stoves  and 
ranges.  We  are  planning  to  manufacture  a 
wide  range  of  farm  machinery  and  imple- 
ments. We  recently  entered  the  manufac- 
ture of  motor  busses,  trolley  coaches,  and 
specialized  engines  through  purchase  of  a 
controlling  Interest  in  A.  C.  P.-BrlU  Motors 
Co.,  and  its  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  Hall- 
Scott  Motor  Car  Co. 

All  of  these  things  play  an  Important  role 
In  Improving  life  In  rural  communities. 

It  is  certain  that  this  air  age  which  we  are 
now  entering  will  effect  important  changes 
in  our  economy  and  In  our  way  of  life,  most 
particularly  in  rural  areas.  Predictions  are 
always  hazardous.  But  with  due  qualifica- 
tion, we  may  make  a  few. 

First.  The  air  age  will  perhaps  benefit  tne 
farm  even  more  than  the  city.  It  will  bring 
vast  areas  of  rural  land  as  near  to  the  city. 
In  point  of  traveling  time,  as  the  old  subur- 
ban areas. 

Second.  The  airplane  should  help  to  stop 
the  decline  of  our  farm  population.  The 
plane  will  put  the  city  and  distant  friends  In 
easy  reach  of  every  farmer's  family;  It  will 
add  an  entirely  new  social  dimension  to  rural 
living.  This  fact  should  help  keep  many 
young  fellows  at  home.  Their  sisters  will  be 
able  to  get  an  order  delivered  by  air  express 
from  a  Sears  Roebuck  catalog  In  2  daj's,  as 
fast  as  most  city  folks  <?an  get  a  delivery 
from  a  local  department  store.  That  will 
help  farm  life,  too. 

Third.  Flying  is  going  to  Increase  many  a 
farmer's  income.  The  small  plane  will  often 
enable  him  to  handle  operations  on  a  larger 
acreage.  The  large  transport  is  going  to 
bring  him  into  closer  touch  with  more  profit- 
able markets. 

Fourth.  The  age  of  air  transport  is  going  to 
Introduce  many  a  citizen  to  the  wide  world, 
by  putting  the  whole  globe  in  his  easy  reach 
within  40  hours'  traveling  time.  (We  used 
to  say  60  hours  for  flying  anywhere  in  the 
world,  but  advances  in  plane  speeds  has  cut 
by  a  third  the  figures  of  only  a  few  years  ago.) 

Fifth.  Flying  henceforth  is  going  to  get 
steadily  cheaper  In  cost,  Just  as  It  has  steadily 
been  getting  safer. 

Last,  and  most  Important  of  all,  we  can  see 
the  airplane  bringing  us  a  new  freedom, 
freedom  of  choice  and  freedom  ot  action. 
The  automobile  brought  millions  of  this  kind 
of  freedom  In  a  limited  way.  The  airplane 
Increases  man's  freedom  of  action  many- 
fold;  the  automobile  by  comparison  Is  for 
stay-at-homers. 
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or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter  that  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
John  L.  Bubul,  chairman,  national  poli- 
cies committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  with  reference  to 


the  proposed  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  S.  2177: 

Chamber  or  Commeiice  or  Fort  Watne, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  July  1,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Lane, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Representative  Lane  :  A  careful  study 
has  been  made  of  the  proposed  congressional 
reorganization  bill,  S.  2177,  together  with  the 
hearings  raade  before  your  committee. 

Not  only  are  we  in  accord  with  the  bill, 
but  feel  that  you  and  all  members  of  your 
committee  are  deserving  of  sincere  commen- 
dation for  the  practical  and  thorough  man- 
ler  in  which  you  have  set  out  to  solve  a. 
very  difficult  and  important  problem. 

Certainly  If  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  is  to  meet  Its  serious  responsi- 
bility In  today's  complex  society,  members 
of  that  branch  should  have  every  possible 
tool  at  their  disposal  to  assist  them  in  form- 
ing conclusions,  and  the  procedure  under 
which  they  are  required  to  operate  should  be 
as  efficient  and  effective  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  contained 
In  the  proposed  bill,  we  are  making  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  which  we  would  like 
to  see  Incorporated  in  this  bill. 

1.  The  cloture  rule  In  the  Senate  should  be 
changed  to  limit  debate  through  majority 
vote  rather  than  the  two-thirds  vote  now 
necessary.  Since  It  takes  only  a  majority 
vote  to  pass  legislation,  why  should  It  take 
more  than  a  majority  vote  to  bring  It  out  of 
committee? 

2.  Seniority  should  not  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  selection  of  committee  chair- 
men. 

We  notice  that  in  passing  the  bill  the  Sen- 
ate has  deleted  section  201  providing  for  the 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Congressional  Per- 
sonnel with  employment  determined  by  Civil 
Service  standards  rather  than  by  the  so-called 
patronage  system  now  In  effect.  We  believe 
this  Is  a  good  provision  and  would  like  to 
see  It  reinstated  In  the  bll. 
Very   truly  yours, 

John  L.  BtTBUL, 
Chairman.  National  Policies  Committee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  HARRY  L  TOWE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Herald-News, 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  under  date  of  July  1: 

LETS    SHOW   IT   CAN    BE   DONE    BY    HOLDING    THE 
PRICE    LINES 

When  Mr.  Truman  vetoed  the  OPA  exten- 
sion bill,  it  was  as  if  the  locomative  engineer 
jumped  from  his  cab,  warning  the  people 
in  the  passenger  coaches  to  use  good  sense 
and  not  get  excited. 

If  he  had  signed  the  bill  and  written  a 
denunciation  of  it  he  would  have  discharged 
his  duty  and  put  himself  on  the  record.  The 
blame  for  ill  consequences — if  any  came  of 
It — would  have  been  on  Congress.  Instead, 
he  leaped  from  control  to  chaos. 

It  was  a  good  bill  that  Mr.  Truman  vetoed. 
It  continued  badly  needed  rent  controls.  It 
kept  many  price  controls  and  wiped  out  those 
which  were  holding  up  production  of  things 
we  need.  It  provided  for  the  eventual  return 
to  free  competition  without  sudden  im- 
balance. 


The  president  Ignored  the  advice  of  his  big 
four  counselors  In  Congress — Senators  Bark- 
let,  and  McKellar.  Speaker  Ratbiirn,  and 
Representative  McCormack — men  of  his  own 
party  who  assured  him  it  was  the  beet  bill 
Congress  could  give  him.  He  cboee  to  go 
along  with  the  Porter-Bowles  crowd  which 
believes  that  Congress  may  be  scared  into 
restoring  bureaucratic  controls  once  more  If 
prices  go  up  in  a  whirl. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Truman  has 
lost  control  of  Congress.  Put  it  the  other 
way:  His  own  party  has  last  control  of  the 
President. 

Now  that  the  control-extension  voted  by 
Congress  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  Chief 
Executive's  ill-considered  veto,  the  people 
themselves  have  the  opportunity  and  duty 
of  exercising  self-imposed  controls. 

Business  and  industry,  irked  by  OPA's  il- 
logical regulations,  now  have  tlie  chance  to 
prove  that  American  enterprise  can  function 
without  a  strait-Jacket. 

If  they  hold  the  line  voluntarily,  they  will 
prove  their  point.  If  they  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gouge  the  buying  public.  Congress 
win  enact  stifler  controls. 

The  merchant's  division  of  the  Passaic 
Chamber  of  Commerce  set  the  pattern  for 
all  our  people  today  when  it  called  upon  iti 
members  and  other  businessmen  to  main- 
tain OPA  price  ceilings  voluntarily  and  urged 
shoppers  not  to  buy  overpriced  merchandise. 

It  Is  an  opportunity  to  show  that  Ameri- 
cans know  how  to  meet  a  crisis.  When  the 
captain  falls,  the  platoon  sergeants  take 
over.     Now  la  the  time  to  bold  the  line! 

The  acting  Governor,  Senator  Proctor, 
should  call  the  legislature  Into  special  ses- 
sion Immediately  to  assure  a  continuance  of 
rent  controls,  such  as  Governor  Dewey  gave 
New  York  State  In  anticipation  of  OPA's 
termination. 

The  housing  situation,  bad  as  it  is,  must 
not  be  made  worse  by  greedy  demands. 
There  must  be  State-wide  controls,  pref- 
erably with  local  administration,  and  with 
opportunity  to  appeal  local  decisions  to  a 
State  authority. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAHON  W.  SUMNERS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  prior  occasions  I  have  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
the  activities  of  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association,  which  began  its  career  here 
in  Washington  in  1940.  The  organiza- 
tion, which  Is  made  up  of  the  bar  assor 
ciations  of  the  Americas,  has  been  stead- 
ily growing  in  importance  and  Influence. 
Recently  the  executive  committee  of  that 
association,  preparing  plans  for  the  fifth 
conference,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Lima,  Peru,  beginning  April  6,  1947, 
met  in  Washington.  The  remarks  of 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association, 
Mr.  George  Maurice  Morris,  of  Washing- 
ton, give  some  Idea  as  to  what  this  associ- 
ation is  doing. 

Permission  having  been  granted,  I 
present  for  printing  in  the  Rbcord  an 
address  delivered  by  George  Maurice 
Morris,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, Inter-American  Bar  Association, 


at  the  opening  session  of  its  meeting  at 
the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington, 
D.  C.  April  23,  1946: 

Dr.  Rowe,  Sr.  Hernando  de  Lavalle,  and 
gentlemen.  It  Is  a  real  pleasure,  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  to  greet  you 
and  to  thank  Director  General  Rowe  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  for  the  cordial  welcome 
he  has  extended  to  us.  The  encouragement 
received  from  this  union  has  Inspired  and 
aided  us  greatly  in  our  pursuit  of  our  pur- 
poses. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  functions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association 
Include  providing  a  forum  for  exchanges  of 
the  views  of  the  members  of  the  bar  organi- 
zations of  the  Americas,  advancing  the  sci- 
ence of  Jurisprudence — particularly  the  stuiy 
of  comparative  law — and  promoting  the 
uniformity  of  commercial  legislation. 

Following  these  objectives,  we.  aa  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  have  met 
together  today  to  prepare  for  and  fix  the 
date  for  our  fifth  conference.  That  affair 
wUl  be  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  with  the  Colegio 
de  Abogados  de  Lima  as  the  host  association. 
We  are  honored  In  having  with  us  the 
president  of  that  association.  Dr.  Hernando 
de  Lavalle,  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  bar 
in  his  own  country,  a  man  of  wide  practical 
experience  and  learning  whose  father  and 
brother  have  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Peru.  We  are  al-w  pleased 
to  have  Dr.  Luis  Echecopar  Garcia,  a  profes- 
sor of  law  and  an  active  practitioner,  par- 
ticipate in  this  meeting  as  the  representative 
of  Dr.  Enrique  Garcia  Sayan,  the  distinguished 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru. 

Before  embarking  on  the  work  of  this 
meeting,  it  Is  appropriate  to  review  briefly 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  young 
organization  which  was  founded  in  Washing- 
ton on  May  16.  1940.  at  the  close  of  the 
Eighth  Scientific  Congress. 

The  first  conference  was  held  in  Habana, 
Cuba,  in  March  of  1941.  At  that  conference, 
among  significant  actions  were  passage  of  a 
resolution  that  an  academy  of  comparative 
and  international  law  should  be  established 
in  Haoana,  and  a  resolution  recommending 
the  resolving  of  the  differences  and  the  har- 
monizing of  the  laws  of  the  countries  of  the 
Americas  respecting  immigration,  naturali- 
zation, and  citizenship. 

The  resolution  regaidlng  the  academy  has 
resulted  In  the  establishment  of  that  acad- 
emy. It  held  lU  first  session  a  year  ago  In 
Habana  and  is  expected  to  hold  a  second 
session  in  February  of  1S47  The  reeolutlon 
regarding  immigration,  naturalization,  and 
citizenship  laws  has  resulted  in  measures  for 
simplification  of  the  requirements  for  travel 
In  this  hemisphere  ana  particularly  those  lor 
travel  by  air. 

The  second  conference  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  August  1P43,  the  third  conlerence 
held  in  Mexico  City  In  August  1U44,  and  the 
fourth  conference  in  Santiago,  Chile,  Oc- 
tober 1045.  have  all  resulted  In  actions 
which  have  been  in  furtnerance  of  our  asso- 
ciation's objects  and  purposes.  For  exam- 
ple, a  committee,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Barra  Mexicana.  is  making  gratifying  progre£s 
in  preparing  the  text  for  a  dictionary  of 
Spanish-English,  English -Spanish  legal 
terms.  A  group  canvassing  Portuguese-Eng- 
lish, English-Portuguese  legal  terms  for  the 
same  purpose  is  in  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion. Work  is  also  underway  In  the  field  of 
legal  education  promoting  the  interchange 
of  students  and  professors  Among  the  uni- 
versities of  our  respective  countries.  In  the 
field  of  penal  law  we  are  moving  toward  inter- 
nationally uniform  codes  and  cooperation 
In  the  apprehension  and  return  of  fugitives 
from  Justice.  The  cause  of  avoidance  of  dou- 
ble taxation  on  business  enterprises  carrying 
on  activities  in  various  American  countries 
has  been  advanced  at  an  accelerated  pace  as 
a  result  of  our  recommendations. 


We  are  confident,  Dr.  Lavalle,  that  at  tb« 
fifth  conference  in  your  beautiful  city  ot 
Lima,  the  steady  progrcM  In  attaining  tha 
objects  and  purpKises  of  our  association  will 
recelve^further  impetus.  In  addition,  we  be- 
lieve that  understanding  and  friendship, 
which  arise  among  men  who  work  together 
for  common  goals  and  which  have  proved  to 
be  such  delightful  and  impressive  features 
of  our  endeavors,  will  be  further  advanced. 
We  are  happy  to  have  you  and  Mr.  Echeco- 
par with  us  In  Washington,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  being  with  you  In  Lima. 
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Filipino  NatoraliutioB  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  itassACHUUiis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVn 

Wednesday.  July  3, 1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, July  2,  President  Truman  signed 
the  Filipino  naturalization  bill.  I  recall 
when  this  bill  was  flrst  taken  up  on  the 
House  floor  in  April  1945.  We  had  Just 
heard*  Resident  Commissioner  Romulo 
deliver  a  most  powerful  address  on  Fili- 
pino loyalty  to  the  United  SUtes,  and  I 
then  moved  for  unanimous  approval  of 
the  bill  as  our  tribute  to  the  worthy  Fili- 
pino spokesman  in  Congress.  I  am 
proud  to  have  made  such  a  motion,  be- 
cause the  loyalty  of  the  Filipinos  to 
America  in  the  recent  war  is  a  highlight 
in  our  national  history  which  does  honor 
to  both  America  and  to  the  Philippines. 
General  Romulo  worked  indefatlgably 
in  Congress  for  the  passage  of  this  nat- 
uralization bill,  and  also  recently  for  the 
Military  Assistance  Act.  and  credit  must 
be  given  where  credit  is  due.  Under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Hou.'^e.  I  insert 
General Romtjlos  statement  and  also  the 
statement  of  Antonio  Gonzalez,  presi- 
dent of  the  Filipino  intercommunity 
organizations  of  the  Western  States,  on 
the  signing  of  the  naturalization  bill: 

CflNKRAL  aOMULO'a  STATTMEMT 

Before  leaving  Washington  for  Manila,  I 
conferred  with  congressional  leaders  of  both 
Houses  and  had  the  assuraturc  that  H.  R.  776, 
in  its  new  form  and  improved  at  my  spe- 
cific request,  would  be  passed  by  Congress 
before  June  28.  Both  floor  leader,  Joan  W. 
McCoRMACK.  and  Houae  niles  chairmsn,  A.  J-. 
Sabath.  as  well  as  minority  leader.  Jockth  W. 
Martik,  promised  roe  the  blU  would  be  given 
priority. 

I  wish  to  thank  them  and  also  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Immigration  for  finally  approving 
the  bili.  1  also  wish  to  thank  Eanaton 
Joseph    H.    Baix.    Wabmsm    G.    Macntjbcii, 

SUSRISAN    DOWNET.    CA«1.    HaTDSN,    CLTDB    R. 

HoET,  RepresentaUvcs  Dan  R.  McOehek, 
H.'.RET  R.  Shepp.'^hd.  chairman  of  the  House 
Immigration  Committee  John  Lesinski.  and 
Delegate  Joseph  R.  FAaaiNOTOH  of  Hawaii 
for  their  valtiable  cooperation.  To  Senator 
Richard  B.  RtJSSEU.,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Immigration  Committee,  and  SenatOT  Jakmi 
O.  Eastland,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  their  expeditious  handling  of  the 
biU. 

It  U  gratifying  that  the  FUlplnos  should 
have  been  given  by  congressional  enactment 
this  new  recognition  not  only  of  their  war 
role,  but  also  of  their  civic  worth  aa  dt' 
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of  thla  g^-eat  country.  As  an  added  evidence 
of  America's  friendship  for  us,  it  forges  an- 
other link  that  welds  us  closer  as  allies  to  the 
American  people.  My  congratulations  to  all 
my  countrymen  in  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  they  will  live 
up  to  their  new  responsibilities.  I  am  happy 
that  as  their  Resident  Commissioner  I  was 
able  to  help  in  the  enactment  of  this  law. 

ST.\TE]I1ENT  OF  MK.  ANTONIO  CONZALZZ 

The  law  recently  enacted  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  authorizing  the  ad- 
mission of  a  quota  of  Filipino  immigrants 
and  naturalization  of  Filipino  residents  in 
this  country  and  Hawaii  has  removed  one  of 
the  most  controversial  and  thorny  spots  in 
American-Filipino  relations. 

Two  generations  of  Filipinos  born  under 
the  American  flag  and  nurtured  in  Ameri- 
can Institutions  and  traditions  welcome  the 
long-delayed  grant  of  Justice  as  recognition 
at  long  last  of  Filipino  manhood  and  of  its 
loyalty  to  America. 

This  particular  naturalization  law  does  not 
only  remove  for  all  time  the  stigma  of  in- 
feriority attached  to  Filipino  nationality  and 
race,  but  with  the  rights  and  privileges  cit- 
izenship affords,  the  Filipinos  in  this  country 
can  rest  comparatively  secure  in  their  "pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

As  president  of  the  Filipino  Inter-Com- 
munlty  Organizations  of  the  Western  States, 
I  must  thank  Resident  Commissioner  Rom- 
ULO  for  his  efforts  in  pushing  this  bill 
through.  I  saw  him  in  action  in  Congress 
while  working  for  this  bill,  and  I  can  say  its 
enactment  is  due  to  bis  aggressiveness  and  to 
the  friendship  and  respect  that  Members 
of  Congress  of  both  Houses  have  for  him. 
In  behalf  of  FICOWS  I  extend  to  him  our 
heartfelt  appreciation,  for  he  has  worked  sin- 
cerely and  effectively  for  us  Filipinos  in  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii. 


Democracy's  Cliild  Is  21 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  B  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOtJRt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  SXJLLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Senator  Hawes,  also  a  former  Member  of 
this  House,  who  wrote  the  first  Philip- 
pine Independence  Act,  and  has  repre- 
sented the  Philippine  Commonwealth  in 
a  legal  capacity,  has  requested  me  to  in- 
sert in  the  Concrissional  Record  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  Philippine  relations 
and  what  is  before  the  new  Republic.  As 
July  4  is  the  boundary  line  I  take  the 
liberty  of  making  this  request  now  so 
that  part  of  the  history  of  our  relations 
with  these  brave  jaeople  ipay  be  part  of 
the  CoNGRCssiONAL  Rscord: 

DxMoaucT'8  Chxlo  Is  21 

(By   PatU   V.  McNutt.   United   States   High 
Commlsstonef  to  the  Philippines) 

(On  July  4  tht  PhUlpplnea  become  inde- 
pendent. But  Uke  «  father  whoM  eon  has 
come  of  Age  the  United  State*  must  stand 
iMkck  ot  tu  offspring  reedy  to  help,  for  this 
■on  hM  been  gravely  injured.) 

July  4  has  been  celebrated  for  47  years  In 
the  Philippine  Islands  as  American  Inde- 
pendence Day.  This  year,  after  a  J)[ipanese> 
Inspired  interrupuon  of  S  years,  July  4  wUl 
be  celebrated  again,  not  as  American  Inde- 
pa&tfenoe  Day  but  as  Philippine  Independ- 
•net  Day.  It  will  be  celebrated  In  every 
bamlet.  every  barrio,  every  village,  and  every 


city  of  the  far-flung  Islands.  In  Manila  it 
wiU  be  celebrated  as  the  most  historic  day 
in  the  several  thousands  of  years  during 
which  those  islands  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  short,  stocky,  brown-skinned  people  of 
the  Malayan  race. 

It  will  be  a  day  of  history,  not  only  for 
the  Philippines  but  for  the  United  States. 
In  a  larger  sense  it  will  be  a  day  of  history 
for  the  entire  world. 

On  that  day  a  new  nation  will  be  born 
to  the  community  of  free  peoples.  It  will  not 
be  a  nation  spawned  in  violence  or  revolt, 
nor  one  resurrected  by  a  treaty  between  vic- 
torious powers  who  have  liberated  it  by  war. 
It  will  be  an  entirely  new  nation — given  birth 
by  the  free  will  of  its  former  sovereign,  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  the  culmination  of 
a  studied  and  Irregular  pattern  of  prepara- 
tion which  was  started  almost  immediately 
after  the  Philippines  were  acquired  from 
Spain    in    1898. 

Never  has  a  nation  started  off  its  existence 
under  more  dramatic  and  difficult  conditions. 
This  is  a  nation  destroyed  by  war,  its  econ- 
omy paraU-zed  by  destruction.  The  people 
are  completely  dislocated,  shell-shocked,  and 
confused.  An  angry  and  passionate  national 
election  has  Just  been  held,  and  the  wounds 
are  deep.  In  some  sections  armed  bands  of 
bold  and  reckless  men  defy  law  and  order. 
Local  demagogs  feed  on  long-festering  dis- 
contents. 

Vast  numbers  of  Filipinos,  unsettled  and 
displaced  by  the  war,  will  be  unwilling  to 
return  to  their  old  Jobs  in  mill  and  on  farm. 
Filipino  veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans, 
will  have  to  be  cared  for — In  large  part  by 
the  United  States  Government — for  almost 
100,000  Filipinos  died  fighting  under  our  flag. 
Lack  of  public  health  facilities,  sanitation, 
and  adequate  housing  threatens  the  entire 
nation  today  with  epidemic. 

There  are  great  maladjustments  in  land 
ownership.  Many  millions  live  In  virtual 
bondage  to  landlords  to  whom  the  tenants 
are  perpetually  in  debt.  Sharp  lending  prac- 
tices are  common.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
great  unrest  in  some  of  the  agricultural  areas. 

The  PhUippines  still  have  their  collabora- 
tionist issue  to  dispose  of.  Some  6,000  indi- 
viduals have  been  Indicted  for  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  during  the  occupation. 
A  people's  court  was  established  a  year  ago 
to  try  collaborationist  cases.  Its  facilities 
are  inadequate.  Means  of  transportation  and 
funds  for  investigation  are  limited.  But  the 
court  is  moving  slowly  to  dispose  of  this  ex- 
plosive situation.  Recently  a  top  collabora- 
tor, the  secretary  of  national  defense  in  the 
Japanese  puppet  cabinet,  was  sentenced  to 
life  Imprisonment.  Other  trials  are  expected 
to  follow  more  quickly. 

CRAVI  DANCEKS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC 

Add  up  the  economic  chaos,  the  discontent 
of  the  farm  tenants,  the  question  of  the  col- 
laborators, and  the  bitterness  that  was  en- 
gendered in  the  recent  national  political 
campaign,  and  the  result  is  a  mountain  of 
responsibilities  facing  the  new  Government 
as  it  starts  out  on  its  adventure  In  inde- 
pendence. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  Filipino  people 
and  their  leaders  can  solve  these  problems 
with  our  help  and  friendship.  They  are 
resolute  and  Ingenlotis.  Their  leaders  are 
patriotic  and  highly  educated.  I  do  not 
doubt,  as  I  once  did.  that  they  can  make  a 
success  of  Independence.  It  Is  the  obliga- 
tion of  tbe  UiUted  States  to  help  them  over 
their  many  obstacles  and  to  set  them  on  tbe 
road  to  true  twentieth-century  democracy. 

The  election  of  Manuel  Roxas  as  tbe  third 
President  of  tbe  Commonwealth  and  auto- 
matically as  first  President  of  the  Philippine 
Republic,  wss  not  unexpected.  President- 
elect Roxu  Is  a  comparatively  young,  vigor- 
Otis,  and  imaginative  msn.  Before  the  war 
be  bad  been  identified  in  the  Philippine  pub- 
lic mind  with  llberslism  cf  tbe  Rooseveltlan 


variety.  He  had  achieved  a  reputation  as  an 
economist  and  expert  In  national  finance. 

It  is  true  that  Roxas,  who  has  served  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Philippine  Congress,  occupied  a 
position  in  the  puppet  government  that  was 
sponsored  by  the  Japanese  during  the  war. 
But  he  brought  forward  evidence  purporting 
to  show  that  he  was  "spiritual  director"  of 
the  entire  underground  resistance  movement 
In  the  Philippines  during  the  war. 

President-elect  Roxas  was  chosen  because 
he  represented  the  inarticulate  yearnings  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  Philippine  people  for 
drastic,  even  radical,  action  to  rehabilitate 
their  shattered  land.  President  Osmena,  gal- 
lant and  gracious  gentleman  though  he  is, 
was  too  firmly  tied  to  the  traditions  of  politi- 
cal conservation  and  to  the  governmental 
practices  of  the  prelndependent  period.  He 
was  a  great  and  historic  figure  in  the  long 
struggle  for  independence.  His  place  in  the 
history  of  his  people  is  secure. 

But  the  Philippine  voters  apparently  de- 
cided that  their  republic  must  be  headed  by 
a  man  acquainted  with  the  new  economy  of 
the  Western  World — with  economic  plan- 
ning, regional  development  projects,  and 
government  regulation  of  private  enterprise. 
It  was  this  philosophy  that  Roxas  repre- 
sented to  the  people.  All  other  Issues  and 
charges,  and  there  were  many  others  in- 
volving political  bosslsm,  dictatorship,  inef- 
ficiency, corruption,  fascism,  and  Imperial- 
ism, apparently  made  little  impression  on 
the  electorate. 

The  new  government  must  solve,  first  of 
all,  the  land  problem.  Too  many  people  cul- 
tivate too  few  acres,  and  receive  too  little 
compensation.  In  some  provinces  80  per- 
cent of  the  land  is  farmed  by  tenants.  The 
average  annual  cash  income  of  most  of  these 
tenant  families  was.  before  the  war,  20  Amer- 
ican dollars.    Many  had  less. 

One  solution  would  be  the  ojjening  up  « 
the  vast  untouched  acres  of  the  national 
domain.  Over  60  percent  of  the  arable  land 
of  the  Philippines  is  virgin.  But  much  of  this 
land  Is  far  from  town  and  city,  cut  off  by 
poor  communications  from  the  cultural  cen- 
ters. It  will  take  wise  and  careful  planning 
to  solve  this  problem." 

Water  power,  of  which  the  Philippines  has 
a  tremendous  potential,  must  be  developed. 
Electricity,  communications,  and  social  aids 
must  be  provided  to  wrest  the  nation  from 
a  state  of  semifeudalism  and  assure  to  the 
people  the  benefits  of  the  twentieth  century. 

For  the  achievement  of  these  objectives  the 
half  billion  dollars  of  war-damage  payments 
which  will  be  made  available  by  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  only  a  bare  begin- 
ning. It  will  take  many  millions  more  to 
transform  the  Philippines  Into  a  modern, 
producing  nation  capable  of  competing  with 
the  bustling  enterprise  of  China  to  the  west, 
and  perhaps  again  of  Japan  to  the  north. 

The  land  Is  rich  In  all  the  resources  needed 
for  a  modern  and  prosperous  nation.  There 
are  coal,  iron,  water  power,  manganese, 
chrome,  timber,  fertile  soil,  and  an  aggres- 
sive and  ingenious  people.  The  additional 
financial  aid  which  they  will  need  to  develop 
these  resources  can  be  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
from  the  United  States.  It  could  be  as  much 
as  •1.000.000,000,  and  it  would  be  a  sound 
Investment. 

Of  course.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  such 
a  loan  would  be  based  on  a  very  practical 
specific  program  which  would  spread  eco- 
nomic benefits  among  all  the  sectors  of  tbe 
population.  This  Is  a  mtist  for  the  Philip- 
pines If  the  Islands  are  to  survive  as  a  demo- 
cratic nation.  The  exploitation  of  the  many 
by  tbe  few  must  be  curtailed.  The  control 
of  government  by  economic  Intercsta  must  be 
prevented.    Literacy  must  be  widely  spread. 

The  Isms  of  both  the  Western  and  the  Asi- 
atic worlds  have  sown  their  seeds  In  the  Phil- 
ippines. There  Is  a  small  but  extremely  vo- 
ciferous Communist  Party,  which,  ai  the 
moment,  Is  receiving  considerable  a.d,  com- 
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fort,  and  attention  from  the  Conununlst 
Party  of  the  United  States.  There  are  still 
relics  of  the  prewar  Ganaps  and  Sakdals  who 
model  their  beliefs  after  those  of  the  Japanese 
militarists  and  nationalists.  These  groups 
are  racialists  and  nationalists.  They  could 
find  fertile  ground  for  their  views  if  democ- 
racy failed  In  the  Philippines. 

The  United  States  has  it  within  its  power 
to  see  that  this  does  not  happen.  We  may 
have  to  go  out  of  our  way  more  than  a  little. 
We  may  have  to  support  experiments  by 
government  which  we  would  call  socialistic 
if  they  were  proposed  in  this  country.  But 
in  the  end,  if  we  succeed,  we  will  have  en- 
abled a  democracy-loving  people  to  preserve 
.and  extend  their  freedom  and  to  perpetuate 
the  e.ristence  in  the  Orient  of  a  miniature 
version  of  our  own  way  of  life. 

AN    OFFSHOOT   OF  OXTR  SYSTEM 

For  the  new  nation  and  government 
wliich  will  be  Inaugurated  on  July  4  will  be, 
as  It  Is  today,  a  virtual  replica  of  the  United 
States  Government,  e.xcept  for  certain  mod- 
ernizations which  were  introduced  to  avoid 
some  of  the  cumbersome  aspects  of  our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances.  Thus  the  world 
will  see  an  offshoot  of  the  American  system, 
a  branch  bank  of  western  democracy,  eprung 
full  grown  from  47  years  of  association  with 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  will 
retain  no  strings  of  sovereignty,  no  veto 
power  over  the  internal  affairs  or  foreign 
policy  of  the  new  republic.  We  will  have  no 
greater  legal  authority  In  the  Philippines 
after  July  4  than  we  now  have  in  Argentina 
or  Colombia. 

But  our  relations  with  the  Philippines  will 
be  much  closer  than  between  the  United 
States  and  any  other  country.  The  United 
States  will  have  as  much  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Philippines,  and  as  great  an  obli- 
gation to  uphold  that  interest,  as  a  parent 
retains  In  the  welfare  of  a  son  turned  21. 
That  Interest  and  obligation  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Philippines  is  now  a 
wounded  offspring,  a  convalescent,  still  not 
quite  ready  to  fend  for  himself.  The  Islands 
could  not  survive  a  month  without  the  eco- 
nomic aid  of  the  United  States. 

The  Philippine  national  economy  before 
the  war  was,  for  better  or  worse,  an  export 
economy  which  supported  two-thirds  of  the 
population.  Ninety  percent  of  the  national 
production,  except  for  locally  consumed  rice 
and  fish,  was  for  export.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  total  exports  in  1939.  and  90  percent  in 
1940.  went  to  the  United  States.  The  export 
commodities  were  foods,  raw  materials,  and 
their  processed  products;  first  of  all — sugar, 
then  coconut  products  (copra  and  coconut 
oil),  hemp  and  cordage,  tobacco  and  cigars, 
pearl  buttons  and  embroidery,  gold,  chrome, 
manganese  and  lumber. 

Some  copra  and  some  hemp  are  being  ex- 
ported now,  but  none  of  the  other  major 
products.  Little  cash  Income  from  exports  is 
reaching  the  Philippines.  The  islands  are 
living  on  the  cash  bonanza  which  came  in 
the  form  of  GI  money.  That  money  is  being 
quickly  dissipated  into  the  hands  of  traders 
and  middlemen.  The  hosts  of  GI's  who  were 
once  In  the  Philippines  have  melted  away. 
Approximately  69,000  will  remain  as  a  peace- 
time force.  The  millions  of  United  States 
dollars  paid  out  to  Philippine  Commonwealth 
Army  soldiers  are  also  disappearing  fast  Into 
the  hands  of  profiteers.  By  July  4  the  Com- 
monwealth Army  will  be  down  to  approxi- 
mately 40.000,  and  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Philippine  Government  pay  roll. 

But  that  government,  now  being  stripped 
of  the  funds  which  had  accrued  to  lu  ac- 
count In  the  United  States  before  and  during 
the  war.  faces  a  long  period  of  deficit  financ- 
ing. The  government  Is  budgeting  approxi- 
mately 180.000,000  pesos  for  essential  services 
and  the  support  of  Ita  small  armed  forces 
for  1048  47.  tu  expectable  revenue  is  about 
20,003,000  pesos. 
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There  is  still  considerable  cash  In  the  hands 
of  businessmen  in  the  Philippines.  The  local 
stock  exchange,  recently  reopened,  throbs 
with  activity.  Gold  stocks  are  booming,  al- 
though no  gold  is  being  mined  and  the  mines 
are  still  flooded,  their  timbers  rotted  away. 
There  is  a  fantastic  boom  in  business  marts 
because  there  is  money,  but  no  productive 
enterprises  to  attract  Investment.  The  gov- 
ernment has  recently  moved  cautiously  to 
see  if  it  can  soak  up  a  small  portion  of  the 
loose  cash  with  an  internal  bond  issue.  But 
until  now,  businessmen  have  viewed  all  pro- 
duction investments  with  great  skepticism. 
There  was  much  more  profit  to  be  gained  In 
buy-and-sell.  There  was  no  assurance  of 
future  trade  relations;  hence  no  inducement 
to  invest  money  in  production  or  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  United  States  Congress,  after  a  10- 
month  delay,  has  completed  action  on  two 
pieces  of  legislation  which  wiU  define  pref- 
erential Philippine-American  trade  relations 
after  Independence,  and  will  provide  money 
for  the  payment  of  war  damage  claims.  The 
first  and  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
provides  for  8  years  of  reciprocal  free  trade 
after  July  Fourth,  and  20  years  of  gradually 
decreasing  trade  preferences  after  the  expi- 
ration of  free  trade. 

It  also  provides  for  absolute  quotas  on 
competitive  Philippine  products  shipped  to 
the  United  States,  such  as  sugar,  cordage,  and 
coconut  oil.  These  quotas  are  designed  both 
to  limit  competition  with  American  products 
in  the  American  market  and  to  encourage 
the  Philippines  to  branch  out  Into  other  lines 
of  production  designed  either  to  meet  local 
needs  or  to  compete  in  the  world  market.  A 
number  of  new  lines  of  endeavor  have  been 
suggested  for  such  a  program  of  diversifica- 
tion— ^peanut  production,  rubber  and  cotton 
(the  Japanese  tried  unsuccessfully  to  pro- 
mote cotton  production  in  the  Philippines), 
and  light  industries,  such  as  sponge  Iron  (the 
Philippines  have  great  deposits  of  iron  ore) , 
textiles  and  ceramics. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  perpetuate  the  dom- 
inating position  held  by  the  sugar  industry 
in  the  Philippine  economy  before  the  war. 
I  believe  It  unwise  for  any  single  Industry, 
especallly  an  export  industry,  to  be  the  crux 
of  a  nations  economy.  However  our  Job  in 
the  Philippines  today  is  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  economy  and  of  the  Government  In 
the  shortest  time  possible.  The  Philippine 
sugar  exports  from  1936  to  1940  accounted 
for  34  percent  of  the  value  of  all  Philippine 
exports  and  roughly,  15  percent  of  the  na- 
tional production  of  all  commodities. 

ISLAND  MUST  SEEK   NEW  PKOOUCTS 

The  sugar  industry  probably  can  come 
back,  at  least  in  part,  in  a  relatively  short 
time.  Sugar  Income  will  be  a  shot  in  the 
arm,  both  for  the  domestic  economy  and  for 
government  revenues.  The  whole  effect  of 
the  Trade  Act  is  to  encourage  diversification 
in  addition  to  providing  for  restoration  of 
the  prewar  economy.  The  establishment  of 
absolute  quota  limits  and  a  progressively  In- 
creasing tariff  duty  on  some  commodities.  In- 
cluding sugar,  beginning  in  1954,  together 
with  progressively  decreasing  quotas  on  other 
products,  including  coconut  oil,  cigars,  and 
tobacco,  will  require  the  Philippines  to  find 
new  economic  producta  beginning  that  year. 
If  they  are  wise,  they  wUl  begin  such  a  proc- 
ess immediately. 

The  Trade  Act  Is  also  designed  to  encourage 
American  capital,  especially  small  capital,  to 
invest  In  the  Phillpplnee  by  assuring  Amer- 
ican cltlsens  equal  rlghta  with  Filipinos  In 
business  and  In  the  development  of  natural 
resources.  This  latter  provision  has  l)een  sub- 
ject to  some  attack  In  the  Philippines  as  Im- 
pinging on  Philippine  sovereignty,  since  It 
requires  an  amendment  to  the  Philippine 
Constitution.  It  is  not  an  Ideal  requirement 
to  l>e  made  on  the  eve  of  Philippine  inde- 
pendence. 


Nevertheless.  Congress  decided  the  pro- 
vision was  essential  to  invite  new  American 
capital — the  only  free  capital  In  the  world 
today— to  venture  Into  the  Phfllppines.  It 
was  considered  especially  important  to  en- 
courage small  capital  investors,  as  contrasted 
with  the  big  established  American  corpora- 
tions who  already  are  acclimated  to  the  Phil- 
ippines,  to  enter  this  theater  of  enterprise. 
Inasmuch  as  this  assurance  will  last  only 
for  the  28-year  life  of  the  special  trade  ar- 
rangement, there  is  no  Infringement  of  PhU- 
ippine  sovereignty.  It  was  not  the  desire 
of  Congress  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the 
Philippine  Government  to  protect  the  p)eople 
of  the  Philippines  against  exploitation.  Ihs 
Government  will  have  full  freedom  to  tax 
and  to  regulate,  and  it  should  and  will,  I 
hope,  use  that  power  to  the  maximum  to  pre- 
vent unscrupulous  business  of  any  nation- 
ality from  obtaining  a  strangle  bold  on  th* 
national  economy,  or  from  exploiting  the 
natural  resources  solely  for  profit. 

Full  and  proper  consideration  must  be 
given  by  private  enterprise  in  the  Philippines 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Islands  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  individual  workers  and  pro- 
ducers. Because  it  was  these  people,  the 
common  folk  of  the  Philippines,  who  resisted 
so  heroically  and  fought  so  desperately  for 
our  cause  during  the  war. 

By  and  large,  American  commodity  In- 
terests did  not  try,  during  the  Congressional 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  to  prejudice 
the  welfare  of  the  Philippines  for  their  own 
selfish  advantage.  American  cottonseed-oil 
producers,  tallow  producers,  linseed-oil  in- 
terests, cordage  Interests,  and  above  all,  sugar 
Interests— the  Intaresta  which  in  the  past 
fought  to  grant  the  Philippines  their  inde- 
pendence for  selfish  reasons — did  not  oppose 
our  recent  grant  of  these  special  trade  privi- 
leges to  the  Philippines,  provided  the  do- 
mestic intaresta  themselves  were  protected 
by  quotas. 

There  was  one  exception.  There  was  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  Philippine  sugar  quota — 
the  amount  of  sugar  which  could  enter  the 
United  States  in  any  1  year— by  252.000  short 
tons.  The  argument  was  made  that  the  PhU- 
ippines could  not  fill  their  quotas  anyway — 
the  Philippines  are  now  actually  Importing 
sugar,  although  before  the  war  they  were  one 
of  the  world's  principal  producers.  Tbe  dis- 
closure that  this  attempt  was  under  way 
evoked  widespread  protesto  from  the  Ameri- 
can press  as  well  as  from  the  Philippines. 

Although  the  actual  economic  significance 
of  such  a  cut  was  debatable,  there  wa&  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  shameful  gesture  toward 
a  people  who  had  served  us  at  such  tremen- 
dous cost  to  themselves.  The  only  possible 
beneficiary  would  have  been  Cuba,  with  ita 
unlimited  potential  for  the  expansion  of  Ita 
production.  But  in  the  end.  the  cut  was 
restored. 

The  second  part  of  the  United  States  con- 
gressional program  for  Philippine  rehabilita- 
tion was  the  War  Damage  Act.  This  provided 
•400.000,000  for  the  payment  of  prlvata  claims 
for  war  damages;  •120.000.000  for  the  resto  a- 
tion  of  damaged  roads,  public  buildings,  and 
other  Philippine  Government  prop>erty.  and 
•100.000.000  worth  of  stirplus  property  to  be 
transferred  outright  to  the  Philippine  Ocv- 
cmment. 

The  two  acta  provide  s  protective  structure 
within  ^Ich  the  Philippine  economy  can  be 
nourished  back  to  recovery.  It  is  a  structure 
baaed  on  prlvata  enterprise,  guided  sa  it  must 
be  by  the  cooperative  efforta  of  the  United 
States  and  Philippine  GovernmenU. 

Tbe  War  Damage  Act  seta  up  a  United 
States  War  Damage  Commission  to  adjudl- 
cata  prlvata  claims  and  to  guide.  In  coa- 
Bultatlon  with  the  Philippine  Ooremment. 
tbe  physical  progress  of  tbe  reconstructloa 
program.  The  recoostruction.  itself,  u  necss- 
■arlly  based  on  tbe  continuation  of  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  the  pro- 
vision of  a  market  for  Philippine  producta. 
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Sugar  mlll5.  coconut  mlUa.  tobacco  factories, 
cordage  factoriee.  and  farm  lands  can  be  re- 
at<»«d  and  rebabilltated  only  on  tbe  assur- 
ance that  tbelr  products  can  be  sold  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

Tbe  half  billion  dollars  provided  in  the 
War  Damage  Act  can  pay  for  only  half  of 
tbe  i=tual  var  damage,  perhaps  even  leas. 
For  the  rest,  the  Philippines  must  depend  on 
private  capital. 

But  a  nation  destroyed  by  war  cannot  be 
rebabilltated  with  dollars  alone.  It  will  re- 
quire the  sweat  and  sacriflce  of  the  entire 
Philippine  people.  It  will  require  the  pa- 
tience and  painstaking  assistance  of  the 
United  States  through  all  its  agencies.  We 
now  have  engaged  ourselves  to  a  new  destiny 
in  the  Far  East. 

Our  enlightened  Philippine  program  has 
become  a  major  tenet  of  our  international 
policy.  The  entire  Par  East  is  looking  to  the 
Philippines  as  the  shining  example  of  en- 
lightened treatment  of  a  dependent  people. 
We  cannot  afford  to  disappoint  the  hopes 
of  a  billion  people  of  tbe  Orient,  and  of  the 
18.000.000  people  of  the  Phlllppinea  who  are 
anxious  now  to  try  out  their  independence. 
We  are  thus  obligated  not  only  to  grant  the 
.  Philippines  their  indenpendence  but  to  In- 
sure the  new  nation  x  economic  survival. 

aT«ATECJCALLT   VITAL  tJNTTED  STATES  BASES 

We  are  already  committed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  naval  and  air  bases  in  the  islands. 
These  are  not  designed  merely  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  nor  even  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  These  bases  are 
expected  to  be  secondary,  supporting  Instal- 
lations, for  supply,  repair,  and  staging  ac- 
tivities for  all  our  armed  forces  in  the  Par 
Bast.  The  Philippines,  with  their  sufficient 
hinterland  and  ready  supply  of  civilian  labor, 
are  Ideal  few  such  establishments.  Neither 
Guam,  tor  Okinawa,  nor  any  other  of  tbe 
islands  in  the  far  Pacific  can  provide  the 
facilities  for  logistics  which  are  available  in 
the  Philippines.  Committed  as  we  are  to 
long-time  occupation  of  Japan,  to  a  strong 
policy  in  Asia,  the  Philippines  are  destined 
to  play  a  major  role  in  our  diplomacy  In 
the  Orient. 

Our  military  leaders  recognize  the  advan- 
tages of  strong  secondary  bases  In  the  Phllip- 
phies.  But  today  we  are  faced  by  the  anom- 
aly of  maintaining  these  bases  In  a  foreign 
land.  For  the  Plliplnoe.  too.  It  represents  a 
contingency  on  their  Independence  which  to 
be  acceptable  must  be  looked  at  In  the  brocd 
framework  of  a  new  kind  of  relationship 
between  peoples  Should  the  United  States 
ever  again  be  Involved  In  war  in  the  Orient, 
for  Instance,  the  Philippines  would  be  auto- 
maticaUy  drawn  In.  This  cannot  be  con- 
sidered Independence  in  the  old  meaning  of 
the  word.  Yet  when  the  true  nature  of  fu- 
ture Philippine-American  relations  Is  viewed 
in  perspective,  independenc  takes  on  a  new 
meaning. 

The  maintenance  of  American  bases  In  the 
Philippines  guarantees  not  only  the  stability 
of  Philippine  independence,  but  an  expanded 
international  stature  for  that  nation.  The 
Philippines  now  become  an  Instrument  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of,  the  Orient 
and  the  world,  since  the  first  principle  of 
American  foreign  policy  is  that  American 
power  is  to  be  used  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  the  support  of  democracy  wherever 
poaalble  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  no  Intention  of 
using  its  power  to  undermine  the  national 
integrity  of  any  nation  or  people.  Certainly 
''•^▼e  no  such  Intention  with  regard  to  the 
■overeignty  of  a  nation  we  have  ourselves 
created.  That  is  a  new  concept  In  foreign 
relations.  We  look  to  the  Philippines  not  to 
support  our  national  interests,  but  to  sup- 
port the  cause  to  which  otir  Nation  is  com- 
mitted— the  preservation  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples in  the  world. 

To   the   accomplishment  of  this  purp>ose 
•11  our  other  iqterests  must  be  subsidiary. 


No  vested  Interest,  no  economic  profit  to  the 
United  States  can  be  weighed  in  the  twlauce 
against  the  value  of  the  objective  we  have 
outlined  in  the  Philippines.  By  keeping  that 
objective  paramount,  we  can  gain  more  for 
our  democratic  creed  and  for  our  way  of  life 
than  by  any  other  single  activity  I  can  think 
of,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  communism 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  far  more  danger- 
ous threat  to  our  national  existence  than 
most  people  realize  because  its  princi- 
ples, activities,  and  purposes  are  known 
to  so  few.  This  fact  has  been  stated  re- 
peatedly; but  very  seldom  are  the  vicious 
doctrines  of  communism,  the  seeds  of 
which  have  been  so  insidiously  imbedded 
in  the  social  order,  explained  in  detail. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  vitally 
important  that  the  average  citizen  of 
the  United  States  be  brought  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  objectives  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  how  they  expect  to  accomplish 
them.  Communism  is  regarded  by  too 
many  Americans  as  a  temporary  phase 
which  will  disappear  in  a  few  years, 
something  which  cannot  affect  the  lives 
of  those  outside  of  Soviet  Russia.  Unless 
this  complacent  attitude  is  changed, 
disaster  is  sure  to  follow. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  commu- 
nism. L£t  the  pages  of  history  reveal  its 
record. 

As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  there  was  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Confrerie  ^e  la  Paix, 
whose  communistic  principles  were  much 
the  same  as  those  which  exist  today. 
They  believed  that  all  wealth  should  be 
equally  distributed.  Their  ideas  were  to 
undermine,  to  break  down,  to  level ;  they 
began  to  bum  chateaus  and  cathedrals, 
and  to  destroy  works  of  art.  But  the 
French  Government  was  too  strong  and 
they  themselves  were  destroyed. 

The  next  major  movement  of  a  com- 
munistic nature  was  that  of  the  Society 
of  the  Illuminati.  organized  in  1776  by  a 
Bavarian  professor  named  Adam  Weis- 
haupt.  It  was  a  very  carefully  worked 
out  and  cimningly  devised  scheme. 
Only  a  comparatively  few  insiders  were 
fully  informed  as  to  the  designs  and 
policies  which  were  to  be  carried  out. 
The  basic  principle  was  secrecy.  Tlie 
leaders  went  under  assumed  names;  the 
society  itself  was  not  publicized,  and  its 
operations  were  conducted  by  devious 
underground  methods.  It  flourished  a 
few  years,  then  expired. 

Three  times  within  a  hundred  years, 
communism  reared  its  head  in  the 
stricken  city  of  Paris  when  torn  by  the 
desperation  of  suffering  people.  Three 
times  in  a  century,  in  one  cotmtry  alone, 
Commimist  leaders  Imposed  their  doc- 
trines at  a  time  when  human  resistance 
was  susceptible  to  the  duplicity  of  Its 
votaries  who  had  waited  long  and  pa- 


tiently for  just  such  an  opening.  Each 
time  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  de- 
stroy government  and  substitute  their 
own  leadership. 

In  November  1793,  midst  the  horrors 
of  tbe  French  Revolution,  atheism 
reigned  supreme;  the  national  conven- 
tion abolished  the  Sabbath  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Paris  Commune  declared  that 
they  intended  to  dethrone  the  king  of 
heaven  as  well  as  the  monarchs  of  the 
earth.  Finally,  the  leaders  of  the  Paris 
Commune  Chaumette,  Nomore.  and  the 
Prussian  anarchist  Clootz  prevailed  upon 
the  national  convention  to  decree  the 
abolition  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
Prance. 

But  this  insurrection  was  only  a  prel- 
ude to  the  great  Communist  rebellion  of 
June  1848.  Fearing  another  demonstra- 
tion on  an  extensive  scale,  the  govern- 
ment made  all  necessary  preparations  to 
meet  it.  Finding  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  the  national  treasury  too  heavy  to 
be  borne,  the  government  discharged 
more  than  1,000  workmen  uselessly  em- 
ployed in  Paris  at  the  public  expense. 
The  workmen  immediately  organized  for 
another  desperate  struggle  to  bring  about 
the  realization  in  practice  of  the  theory 
of  socialism  and  communism. 

Once  more  and  with  even  greater  ter- 
ror, communism  took  its  toll  when,  after 
the  communal  elections  in  Paris  on 
March  26,  1871.  which  resulted  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  for  the  revolu- 
tionists, the  Commune  was  organized. 
.A  reign  of  terror  was  inaugurated  in 
Paris  and  the  outrages  of  1793  were  re- 
peated. The  cry  of  the  Socialists  and 
Red  Republicans  was:  "Death  to  the 
priests,"  "Death  to  the  rich,"  "Death  to 
the  property  owners." 

Aristocrats  and  wealthy  persons  were 
in  constant  danger  of  the  guillotine,  and 
more  than  100,000  fled  the  city  in  con- 
sternation. Priests  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  churches  were  sacked 
and  religious  services  suspended,  journals 
which  supported  the  Versailles  Govern- 
ment were  oppressed,  and  several  jour- 
nalists were  sentenced  to  death.  The  in- 
surgents boldly  avowed  their  determina- 
tion to  march  on  and  disperse  the  na- 
tional assembly,  overthrow  the  Thiers 
government,  and  establish  the  universal 
republic.  The  most  shameful  outrages 
and  excesses  were  perpetrated.  More 
priests  and  nuns  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  a  demand  was  made  on  the  church 
for  one  million  francs,  the  insurgents 
threatening  to  kill  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
if  the  sum  was  not  paid. 

A  revolutionary  attempt  led  by  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  was  made  on  the  czarist 
government  in  Russia  in  1905,  but  it  did 
not  succeed. 

Following  more  careful  planning,  an- 
other revolution  this  time  against  the 
liberal  Kerensky  republic  In  Russia  un- 
der the  same  two  leaders  succeeded  in 
November  1917.  as  a  result  of  which  Rus- 
sia came  under  the  control  of  Com- 
munists. Although  Commimists  had  suc- 
ceeded on  the  earlier  occasions  just  de- 
scribed in  overthrowing  constituted  gov- 
ernment, they  had  not  then  developed 
the  technique  and  knowledge  of  how  to 
retain  what  they  had  gained;  but  by  this 
time  they  had.  From  that  day  to  this 
Russia  has  remained  under  Communist 
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control,  enhanced  and  strengthened  as  a 
result  of  World  War  II.  Let  us  see  how 
this  was  done. 

Immediately  upon  obtaining  control  In 
1917,  there  began  development  of  the 
well-laid  plans  of  the  Communist  leaders 
looking  to  the  elimination  of  all  opposi- 
tion. This  newly  developed  technique  in- 
volved terrorism  beyond  any  heretofore 
known.  Some  idea  of  just  what  this 
means  can  be  gained  from  a  British  of- 
ficial document  entitled  "A  Collection  of 
Reports  on  Bolshevism  in  Russia."  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  by  command  of  His 
Majesty,  April  1919.  A  selection  from  its 
pages  of  individual  reports  from  English 
ofiBcials  in  Russia  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, is  quoted  below: 

NOVEMBEH    10.    1918. 

Dear  Sir  G.eorge:  The  following  points  may 
Interest  Mr.  Balfour: 

1.  The  Bolshevlkl  have  established  a  rule 
of  force  and  oppression  unequalled  In  the  his- 
tory of  any  autocracy. 

2.  Themselves  the  fiercest  upholders  of  the 
right  of  free  speech,  they  have  suppressed, 
since  coming  Into  power,  every  newspaper 
which  does  not  approve  their  policy.  In  this 
respect  the  Socialist  press  has  suffered  most 
of  all.  Even  the  papers  of  the  Internationalis 
Meneshevlks  like  "Martov"  have  been  sup- 
pressed and  closed  down,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate editors  thrown  into  prison  or  forced 
to  flee  for  their  lives. 

3.  The  right  of  holding  public  meetings  has 
been  abolished.  The  vote  has  been  taken 
away  from  everyone  except  the  workmen  In 
the  factories  and  the  poorer  servants,  and 
even  amongst  the  workmen  those  who  dare 
to  vote  against  the  Bolshevlkl  are  marked 
down  by  the  Bolshevik  secret  police  as 
counterrevolutionaries,  and  are  fortunate  If 
their  worst  fate  is  to  be  thrown  Into  prison, 
of  which  In  Russia  today  It  may  truly  be  said, 
"Many  go  in  but  few  come  out." 

4.  The  worst  crimes  of  the  Bolshevlkl  have 
been  against  their  Socialist  opponents.  Of 
the  countless  executions  which  the  Bolshe- 
viks have  carried  out  a  large  percentage  has 
fallen  on  the  heads  of  Socialists  who  had 
waged  a  lifelong  struggle  against  the  old 
regime,  but  who  are  now  denounced  as 
counterrevolutionaries  merely  because  they 
disapprove  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
Bolsheviks  have  discredited  socialism. 

5.  The  Bolshevlkl  have  abolished  even  the 
most  primitive  forms  of  justice.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  have  been  shot  without 
even  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  thousands 
more  are  left  to  rot  in  the  prisons  under  con- 
ditions to  And  a  parallel  to  which  one  must 
turn  to  the  darkest  annals  of  Indian  or 
Chinese  history. 

6.  The  Bolshevlkl  have  restored  the  bar- 
barous methods  of  torture.  The  examination 
of  prisoners  frequently  takes  place  with  a 
revolver  at  the  unfortunate  prisoner's  head. 

7.  The  Bolshevlkl  have  established  the 
odious  practice  of  taking  hostages.  Still 
worse,  they  have  struck  at  their  political  op- 
ponents through  their  women  folk.  When 
recently  a  long  list  of  hostages  was  published 
in  Petrograd,  the  Bolshevlkl  seized  the  wives 
of  those  men  whom  they  could  not  find  and 
threw  them  into  prison  untU  their  husbands 
should  give  themselves  up. 

8.  The  Bolshevlkl  who  destroyed  the  Rus- 
sian Army,  and  who  have  always  been  the 
avowed  opponents  of  militarism,  have  forci- 
bly mobilized  ofBcers  who  do  not  share  their 
political  views,  but  whose  technical  knowl- 
edge is  indispensable,  and  by  the  threat  of 
immediate  execution  have  forced  them  to 
fight  against  their  fellow  countrymen  in  a 
civil  war  of  unparalleled  horror. 

9.  The  avowed  ambition  of  Lenin  is  to  cre- 
ate civil  warfare  throughout  Europe.  Every 
speech  of  Lenin's  is  a  denunciation  ot  con- 


stitutional methods,  and  a  glorifleatlos  of 
the  doctrine  of  physical  force.  With  that 
object  in  view  he  is  destroying,  systematically 
both  by  executions  and  by  deliberate  star- 
vation every  form  of  opposition  to  bolshe- 
vism.  This  system  of  terror  is  aimed  chiefly 
at  the  llt>erals  and  non-Bolshevik  Socialists, 
whom  Lenin  regards  as  his  most  dangerous 
opponents. 

10.  In  order  to  maintain  th-lr  popularity 
with  the  workingmen  and  with  their  hired 
mercenaries,  the  Bolshevlkl  are  paying  their 
supporters  enormous  wages  by  means  of  an 
unchecked  paper  issue,  until  today  money  In 
Russia  has  naturally  lost  all  value.  Even 
according  to  their  own  figures  the  Bolshe- 
viki's  expenditure  exceeds  the  revenue  by 
thousands  of  millions  of  rubles  per  annum. 

These  are  facts  for  which  the  Bolshevlkl 
may  seek  to  find  pm  excuse,  but  which  they 
cannot  deny. 

Yours  sincerely. 

R.    H.    B.   LOCKHART. 

Ever  since  its  inception  by  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  in  1919.  the  Communist  Third 
International,  or  Comintern  as  it  Is 
popularly  called,  has  been  an  Instigator 
of  class  warfare  and  social  revolution  in 
all  countries,  the  declared  purpose  be- 
ing to  establish  a  world  soviet  union 
ruled  from  Moscow.  The  Third  Inter- 
national was  dissolved  in  May  1843.  ac- 
cording to  oflBcial  pronouncements,  but 
its  acts  and  philosophies  are  still  in  force. 

The  Communist  Parties  are  dedicated 
to  establish  a  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat— the  wage  working  class — as 
an  instrumentality  for  the  overthrow 
of  capitalism — imperialism— particularly 
in  western  Euorpe  and  America,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Geat  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  "Revolution"  and 
"insurrection"  are  words  constantly 
stressed  in  their  political  speeches  and 
literature.  Strategy  is  carefully  planned 
to  the  minutest  detail  and  with  a  view 
to  every  contingency  however  remote. 
Stalin  himself  once  said: 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  Repub- 
lic should  continue  'to  exist  for  a  long  period 
side  by  side  with  the  Imperialist  states.  Ulti- 
mately one  or  the  other  must  conquer. 

The  Communist  Party  in  America  was 
formed  in  1919  in  Chicago  by  a  group  of 
radicals,  but  almost  immediately  went 
"underground"  because  the  alien  nature 
of  its  activities  was  such  as  to  engender 
Nation-wide  resentment  and  opposition. 
In  1925  its  official  name  was  changed  to 
the  Workers  Party  of  America.  In  1928 
it  came  out  into  the  open  as  the  Com- 
mimist Party  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  1944  the  party  name  was 
changed  to  the  Commimist  Pohtical  As- 
sociation. In  1945  the  organization  again 
assumed  the  title,  Communist  Party.  In 
other  words,  after  several  changes  of 
name,  all  more  or  less  misleading,  it  has 
come  right  back  to  where  it  started. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Communists  to 
change  names  frequently  not  only  of  or- 
ganizations but  of  individuals  as  well. 
Members  assume  what  are  kno>^'n  as  par- 
ty names,  invariably  Anglo-Saxon  patro- 
nymics. Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
rank-and-file  is  well  disciplined,  the 
leadership  Is  intelligently  astute.  The 
fifth  column  Is  here,  and  the  termites 
have  long  been  at  work  on  the  structure 
of  the  body  politic.  They  make  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  they  take  orders  from 
Moscow  and  carry  out  policies  laid  down 


by  the  political  bureau  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  or  that  some  If  not  all  of  their 
movements  are  financed  by  the  same 
source. 

Nothing  ever  happens  by  chance  or 
coincidence  in  communistic  movements. 
They  are  all  carefully  planned  in  ad- 
vance all  over  the  world.  To  achieve  Its 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  the  Com- 
munist Party  here  must  secure  predomi- 
nant influences  in  trade  unions,  factory 
councils,  cooperative  societies,  sport  or- 
ganizations, cultural  organizations,  even 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Class  antago- 
nisms are  constantly  being  stirred  up. 
antinegroism  and  antisemltism  being 
the  favorite  themes. 

In  promoting  propaganda  within  the 
armed  forces,  the  Communist  hierarchy 
in  its  official  capacity  has  worked  out  and 
authorized  very  specific  lines  of  strategy. 
The  faithful  arc  told  to  cause  misunder- 
standings between  officers  and  men;  to 
agitate  for  the  election  of  all  command- 
ing officers  by  the  men  in  the  ranks;  to 
organize  soldiers  in  -alliance  with  the 
revolutionary  proletariat;  to  convince 
the  soldiers  that  the  only  war  worth  wag- 
ing is  one  for  their  own  liberation  under 
a  soviet:  to  Join  nilitary  organizations 
in  order  to  bore  from  within;  to  fight 
compulsory  military  service;  to  demand 
broad  extension  of  privileges;  to  abolish 
saluting  at  all  times;  to  influence  politi- 
cal-education work  In  the  armed  forces. 
All  this  is  ordered  to  be  done.  Illegally  If 
necessary,  in  order  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  capitalism.  "Whatever 
helps  the  proletarian  revolution  is  ethi- 
cal." 

We  have  but  to  look  a  few  months — 
weeks.  In  some  instances — to  see  every 
one  of  these  made  an  overt  Issue  In  our 
country.  These  are  not  merely  propa- 
ganda; they  are  work"  of  propaganda 
brought  to  actuality,  and  they  afford  food 
for  serious  thought — and  action — before 
it  is  too  late. 

William  Z.  Foster,  thrice  Communist 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  and  present  leader  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  America,  once  told 
a  congressional  Investigating  committee: 

Our  party  considers  religion  to  be  the 
opiate  of  the  people,  as  Karl  Marx  has  stated, 
and  we  carry  on  propaganda  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  these  prejudices  among  the  workers. 
•  •  •  Many  workers  Join  the  Communist 
Party  who  still  have  some  religious  scruples, 
but  a  worker  who  understands  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  Commtinlst  Party  must 
necessarily  be  In  the  process  of  liquidating 
his  religious  beliefs,  and  when  he  joins  the 
party  he  will  soon  get  rid  of  them  •  •  • 
A  member  of  the  party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
who  would  be  married  In  the  chvu-ch 
wouldn't  be  of  any  value  to  the  Communist 
Party  •  •  •  The  workers  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  workers  of  every  country  have 
only  one  flag.  That's  the  red  flag  •  •  • 
We  are  part  of  the  revolutionary  class,  and 
all  capitalist  flags  are  flags  of  the  capitalist 
class  and  we  owe  no  allegiance  to  them. 

The  same  Foster  on  another  occasion 
had  this  to  say : 

On  the  one  hand  we  are  destroying  their 
(workers')  illusions  about  the  sacredness  of 
capitalist  property  and  are  encouraging  them 
to  seize  this  property  wherever  they  have  an 
opportunity.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
teaching  the  worklng-claas  soldiers  not  to 
ahoot  tbelr  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  in 
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revolt,  but,  if  need  be.  shoot  their  own  of- 
ficers and  to  desert  the  army  when  the 
crucial  moment  arrives. 

Communist   leaders  know  that  their 


accept  their  political  philosophy,  and  In- 
tended as  insults — will  disappear  as  com- 
pletely as  did  the  Romanoffs  28  years  ago 
and  in  much  the  samp  manner 


of  war  brought  into  this  country  via  the 
port  of  New  York  were  dumfounded  when 
they  sailed  by  the  city.    They  had  been 
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the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  the  proletarians, 
whose  lot  in  life  is  supposed  to  be  far 
superior  to  that  in  the  western  democ- 
racies, are  told  where  thev  shall  work. 


"Wliereas  the  people  of  the  Philippines  have 
clearly  demonstrated  their  capacity  for  self- 
government;  and 

"Whereas    the    act   of   Congress    approved 


"Our  two  countries  win  be  clocely  bound 
together  for  many  years  to  come.  We  of  th« 
United  States  feel  that  we  are  merely  enter- 
ing Into  a  new  partnership  with  the  Philip- 


^  „-^...„,.      y„,«„^  ^no  naa  waiiea  long  and  pa-      Russia  has  remained  under  Communist 
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revolt,  but.  If  ne«d  be.  ihoot  their  own  of- 
ficers and  to  desert  tbe  army  when  the 
crucial  moment  arrives. 

Communist  leaders  know  that  their 
movement  can  thrive  only  where  there  is 
discontent,  strife,  discord,  and  misery. 
It  Is.  therefore,  their  recognized  strategy 
not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  the 
world  to  originate  all  the  trouble  they 
can,  and  when  they  find  trouble  they 
did  not  themselves  start,  to  exacerbate  it. 
They  pour  oil,  not  water,  on  every  fire. 
In  this  country,  if  there  Is  a  strike  or  a 
period  of  racial  tension  or  discontent 
with  the  Government  or  dissatisfaction 
in  the  armed  forces.  Communists  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
scene,  doing  everything  they  can  to  hin- 
der a  settlement,  and  add  to  any  fear, 
suspicion,  or  ill-will  which  exists. 

Communism  thrives  on  misery.  The 
most  glaring  and  cruel  exhibit  in  this 
respect  is  the  present  world  famine. 
One-third  of  the  people  of  the  world  are 
hungry.  Hungry  people  cannot  think 
straight.  Hence,  they  will  be  more  ready 
to  turn  to  the  golden  but  specious  prom- 
ises of  communism.  Therefore,  say  the 
Communists,  let  us  keep  as  many  people 
hungry  as  we  can.  While  America  and 
other  countries  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  feed  the  world  and  to  restore  peaceful 
conditions  so  that  as  soon  as  possible  the 
world  can  feed  itself,  Russia  is  doing  all 
It  can  to  block  every  move  toward  a  ra- 
tional peace.  Nor  are  they  aiding  in  the 
provision  of  food  to  hungry  peoples  in 
Europe,  China,  and  India. 

Herbert  Hoover  declared  on  June  5, 
1946.  that  "to  date  we  have  not  gotten  a 
pound  of  food  out  of  Russia";  and  that 
"Communists  like  to  see  the  people  of 
Europe  hungry  In  order  more  easily  to 
establish  their  pohtical  ideals."  Com- 
munism does  not  hesitate  to  prolong  the 
world's  misery  if  by  doing  so  it  can  fur- 
ther its  own  political  ideological  or  mili- 
tary advantage. 

What  follows  Is  a  picture  of  life  In 
the  United  States,  as  it  will  be  if  the 
Communist  group  is  able  to  carry  out  its 
designs. 

The  information  on  which  it  Is  based 
comes  from  statements  which  used  to  be 
made  openly  by  Communist  leaders — 
they  are  far  more  wary  of  expressing 
their  designs  now  for  reasons  of  policy — 
from  official  utterances  from  the  days  of 
Karl  Marx  through  the  Third  Interna- 
tionale, and  from  the  pattern  realized  in 
Russia — the  Communist  "holy  land" — 
and  now  being  set  up,  with  remarkable 
uniformity,  in  Poland.  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Yuooi^Iavia,  Manchuria,  and 
wherever  Communists  have  gained  suffi- 
cient control. 

Plrst  comes  the  revolution.  The  Com- 
munist zealot  and  the  less  bold  fellow 
traveler  are  just  as  certain  that  it  is 
coming  as  we  are  that  day  will  follow 
night,  but  they  are  unable  to  calculate 
Its  arrival  with  such  exactitude.  In  that 
respect  they  are  not  given  the  confidence 
of  the  master  minds  in  Moscow.  We  are 
constantly  reminded,  however,  that  it 
wID  be  soon,  sudden,  violent,  the  Trotsky - 
Ites.  the  Fascists,  the  economic  royal- 
ist.«: — names  Communists  apply  indis- 
criminately to  everybody  who  does  not 


accept  their  political  philosophy,  and  in- 
tended as  insults — will  disappear  as  com- 
pletely as  did  the  Romanofifs  28  years  ago 
and  in  much  the  same  manner. 

The  Soviet  leaders  will  lose  no  time  and 
spare  no  suffering  in  destroying  our  pres- 
ent political  and  economic  system  by 
force  and  violence — since  the  member- 
ship is  too  weak  numerically  to  do  very 
much  at  the  polls — and  substituting 
therefor  a  reorganized  social  order  in 
which  common  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  national  economy  is  vested  In  a 
government  of  the  people  led  by  the 
working  class. 

We  need  only  look  back  to  the  early 
days  of  Soviet  rule  and  consider  what 
happened  to  the  Russirfh  kulaks — peas- 
ant landowners — in  order  to  get  a  pre- 
view of  what  is  scheduled  for  American 
monopolistic  forces  and  their  hirelings. 
All  farm  lands  were  seized  by  the  newly 
formed  Soviet  Government  in  1918  and 
declared  public  property  for  distribution 
among  the  nonlandowning  peasantry. 
Owners  who  objected  were  either  slain 
outright  or  sent  to  S  beria  as  forced 
laborers. 

Instead  of  the  two-party  political  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  the  birthright  of 
this  land  of  ours  even  before  there  was 
any  United  States  of  America,  there  will 
be  but  a  single  party,  which  means  one- 
man  leadership,  which  in  turn  means 
dictatorship.  There  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  voting  opposition  because 
there  will  be  no  opposition.  Party  mem- 
bers will  vote  perfunctorily  for  a  given 
set  of  candidates  or  be  liquidated.  On 
the  other  hand,  faithful  and  obedient 
party  members  will  be  accorded  certain 
social  privileges  and  granted  priorities, 
even  favoritism,  in  political  affairs. 

There  are  less  than  6.000.000  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  Russia,  out 
of  a  total  population  of  perhaps  180.000,- 
000,  but  they  run  the  government  al- 
though not  a  constitutional  part  thereof. 
Far  less  than  this  niunber,  as  an  organ- 
ized minority,  took  over  all  the  functions 
of  government  in  1917  and  throughout 
all  the  years  that  followed  they  have  run 
the  government  and  regulated  the  lives 
of  all  within  their  sphere. 

One  of  the  first  enemies  of  authori- 
tarian Government  to  be  destroyed  Is 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press.  Our 
Constitution  will,  of  course,  be  promptly 
scrapped  and  with  It  the  first  amend- 
ment, which  guarantees  that  there  shall 
be  no  abridgement  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press.  No  dictator  could 
dictate  with  anything  like  that  on  the 
statute  books.  Witness  Hitler  and  Mus- 
sohni  in  their  heyday  and  Stalin,  who 
is  still  in  his  heyday.  The  expression  of 
an  opinion,  either  orally  or  In  print,  is 
pretty  unhealthy  for  the  offender  any- 
where but  in  a  democracy  like  ours. 
There  will  be  no  more  news,  as  we  un- 
derstand that  term,  only  censorship  and 
propaganda.  Such  news  as  is  passed 
along  to  the  general  public  will  be  hand- 
colored  and  constitute  just  what  leader 
wants  reader  to  believe  and  nothing 
more. 

Hitler's  propaganda  cWef  was  so  adept 
at  that  sort  of  thing  that  the  ordinary 
German  citizen  had  no  idea  the  war  was 
going  along  as  it  was.    German  prisoners 


of  war  brought  Into  this  country  via  the 
port  of  New  York  were  dumfounded  when 
they  sailed  by  the  city.  They  had  been 
told,  by  their  own  controlled  press  and 
radio,  that  it  had  been  leveled  to  the 
ground  long  ago. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  indicative  of  the 
workings  of  the  Communist  mind  is  that 
its  press  takes  full  advantage  of  the  free- 
dom accorded  here  in  propagandizing  for 
a  system  that  denies  such  freedom. 

Ever  since  1791  our  fundamental  law 
has  guaranteed  no  interference  in  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  What  will  hap- 
pen to  that  right,  should  the  Communists 
take  over,  can  readily  be  surmised  if  we 
consider  the  sorry  state  of  religion  in 
Russia  today.  The  following  is  taken 
from  an  editorial  in  a  Ccmmunist-frdnt 
magazine,  now  happily  defunct : 

The  church  is  usually  the  tool  of  the  ruling 
class.  It  is  a  mental  chloroform  with  which 
masses  are  lulled  to  sleep.  It  Is  the  Instru- 
ment for  the  creation  of  apathy,  lethargy, 
inertia— contentment  with  one's  lot.  In 
this  respect  it  is  acting  in  the  interest  of 
employers. 

Organized  religion  of  any  sort  is  re- 
garded as  inimical  to  a  dictatorship,  at 
least  those  which  have  been  tried  in  cur 
day.  Church  and  clergy  suffered  the 
fate  of  those  whom  the  dictators  chose 
in  regard  as  opposition — Imprisonment, 
liquidation,  blood  purge. 

According  to  Lenin: 

Our  morality  is  entirely  subordinated  to 
the  interests  of  the  class  struggle.  We  don't 
believe  in  eternal  morality,  and  we  expose  all 
fables  about  mqrality. 

Government  ownership  and  operation 
of  means  of  production  is  a  basic  prin- 
ciple in  the  philosophy  of  communism. 
The  means  Include  banks,  land,  trans- 
port, mines,  oil  wells,  raw  material,  ma- 
chinery and  factories.  Labor  union  and 
the  rights  of  labor,  as  we  understand 
those  terms  In  the  United  States,  are 
nonexistent  In  the  totalitarian  states. 
Lenin's  own  words  are  frankly  revealing : 

It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  agree  to  any 
and  every  sacrifice  and  even,  if  need  be.  to 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  devices,  maneuvers,  and 
Illegal  methods,  to  evasion  and  subterfuge, 
in  order  to  penetrate  the  trade  unions,  to 
remain  in  them,  and  to  carry  on  communistic 
work  in  them. 

There  is  a  type  of  trade  organization  In 
Soviet  Russia,  but  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  our  AFL  or  CIO,  nor  has  it  the 
influence,  authority,  or  standing.  All 
workers  in  a  plant  are  in  a  single  union— 
not  organized  by  crafts.  Soviet  workers 
are  the  poorest  paid  in  Europe. 

Communist  leaders  of  late  seem  to  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  word  "democracy."  William  Z. 
Poster  Is  on  record  as  declaring  that 
"communism  is  the  most  profoundly 
democratic  social  movement  in  the 
world."  Communists  and  prospective 
Communists  are  led  to  believe  that  they 
actually  do  govern  themselves  by  virtue 
of  their  complete  independence  and  the 
lack  of  class  distinctions.  It  seems  logi- 
cal, however,  that  the  180,000,000  people 
in  Russia  and  the  135,000,000  people  in 
the  United  States  cannot  all  be  com- 
missars. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  group  of 
less  than  80  men  are  the  actual  rulers  of 
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General  Eisenliower's  Report:  A  British 
Appraisal 
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Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  seize  upon  a 
series  of  differences  of  opinion,  of  the  acci- 
dents Inevitable  in  warfare,  of  the  occasional 
hasty  words  uttered  by  men  unaware  that  a 
recorder  with  pencil  and  notebook,  and  pos- 
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the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  the  proletarians, 
whose  lot  in  life  Is  supposed  to  be  far 
superior  to  that  in  the  western  democ- 
racies, are  told  where  they  shall  work, 
when,  and  how  long. 

Cardinal  Spellman.  in  an  article  In  the 
American  magazine  for  July  1946  has 
this  to  say: 

America  is  Infected  with  the  germs  of  com- 
munism, which,  spreading  its  poisonous  prop- 
aganda and  false  philosophies,  is  twisting  and 
tempting  the  minds  of  good  men  untU  they 
too.  become  serfs  to  the  perjuring,  pander- 
ing spirit  of  confusion  and  chaos. 

Today,  Communists,  suppressing  and  dis- 
torting truth,  are  intimidating  men  and  in- 
flicting despotism  oi>  America,  trj'ing  to  con- 
vert Americans  to  communism.  In  Govern- 
ment, in  industry,  in  labor  unions;  in  our 
political  and  educational  systems,  even  in 
the  armed  services  of  our  country.  Commu- 
nists and  Communist  sympathizers  hold  re- 
sponsible positions,  while  members  of  their 
party  use  the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  films 
to  influence  and  divide  us  against  ourselves. 

They  live  under  the  American  flag,  enjoy 
the  priceless  privilege  of  being  citizens  of 
our  Republic,  while  their  own  allegiance  is 
pledged  to  an  emblem  representing  a  theory 
of  government  opposed  to  everything  for 
which  Old  Glory  stands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  the  people  of  America 
want  communism? 


Independence  of  tke  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  procla- 
mation of  the  President;  also  a  broadcast 
by  President  Truman  to  the  Philippine 
people;  and  the  text  of  an  address  by 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  at  the  Philip- 
pine independence  ceremony  at  Manila : 
Philippines  Proclamation 

Washington,  July  4. — Following  Is  the  text 
of  President  Truman's  proclamation  formally 
declaring  the  independence  of  the  Philip, 
pines : 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

(By  the  Precident  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  proclamation.) 

"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  of  December 
10,  1898,  commonly  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and  by  the  Treaty  with  Spain  of 
November  7.  1900,  did  acquire  sovereignty 
over  the  Philippines,  and  by  the  convention 
of  January  2.  1930.  with  Great  Britain  did 
delimit  the  boundary  between  the  Philippine 
Archipelago  and  the  State  of  North  Borneo; 
and  ^ 

"Whereas  the  United  SUtes  of  America  has 
consistently  ancf  faithfully  during  the  past 
48  years  exercised  Jurisdiction  and  control 
over  the  Philippines  and  its  people;  and 

"Whereas  it  has  been  the  repeated  declara- 
tion of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  full  independence  would  be 
granted  the  Philippines  as  soon  as  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  were  prepared  to  assume 
this  obligation;  and 


"Wliereas  the  people  of  the  Philippines  have 
clearly  demonstrated  their  capacity  for  self- 
government:  and 

"Whereas  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  24.  1934.  known  as  the  Philippine  In- 
dependence Act.  directed  that,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July  immediately  fcUowing  a  10-year 
transitional  period  leading  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Philippines,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  should  by  procl«ma- 
tlon  withdraw  and  surrender  all  rights  of 
possession,  supervision,  jurisdiction,  control, 
or  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  and  over  the  territory  and  people  of  the 
Philippines,  except  certain  reservations 
therein  or  thereafter  authorIZ3d  to  be  made, 
and,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  should  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  Philippines; 

"Now.  therefore,  I.  Harry  S.  Truman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  do 
proclaim  that,  in  accord  with  and  subject  to 
the  reservations  provided  for  In  the  appli- 
cable statutes  of  the  United  States, 

"The  United  States  of  America  hereby  with- 
draws and  surrenders  all  rights  of  possession. 
supervl-Mon.  Jurisdiction,  control,  or  sover- 
eignty now  existing  and  exercised  by  the 
United  States  of  America  in  and  over  the  ter- 
ritory and  people  of  the  Philippines;  and, 

"On  behalf  cf  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, I  do  hereby  recognize  the  Independence 
of  the  Philippines  as  a  separate  and  self- 
governing  nation  and  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority and  control  over  the  same  of  the  Gov- 
ernment instituted  by  the  people  thereof, 
under  the  Constitution  now  in  force. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Drne  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  4th 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1946,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-first. 

[SEAL]  "Harry  S.  Truman." 

Texts  of  Statements  on  Philippines 

Following   is   the   text  of   the   President's 
broadcast  to  the  Philippine  people: 
"To  the  People  of  the  Philippines: 

"I  am,  Indeed,  happy  to  be  able  to  Join  with 
you  in  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

"This  is  a  proud  day  for  our  two  countries. 
For  the  Philippines  it  marks  the  end  of  a 
centuries-old  struggle  for  freedom.  For  the 
United  States  It  marks  the  end  of  a  period  of 
almost  50  years  of  cooperation  with  the 
Philippines  looking  toward  independence. 

"Now  the  new  Republic  faces  the  problems 
of  independent  nationhood.  These  problems 
wUl  be  difficult  and  trying.  The  road  to  In- 
dependence has  not  been  an  easy  one.  The 
road  of  independence  will,  likewise,  not  be 
an  easy  one.  The  mettle  of  a  people,  the 
mettle  of  a  nation,  are  on  trial  before  the 
world. 

"But  the  United  States  has  faith  In  the 
ability  and  In  the  determination  of  the 
Philippine  people  to  solve  the  problems  con- 
fronting their  country.  The  men  who  defied 
Magellan,  who  fought  for  a  republic  in  1898, 
and  who  were  recently  on  Bataan.  Corregldor, 
and  at  a  hundred  other  unsung  battle- 
grounds in  the  Philippines  flung  back  the 
Japanese  challenge,  will  not  lack  the  courage 
which  is  necessary  to  make  government  work 
In  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  The  will  to  suc- 
ceed, I  am  sure,  will  continue  to  govern  the 
actions  of  the  Philippine  people. 

"The  United  States,  moreover,  will  continue 
to  assist  the  Philippines  In  every  way  pos- 
sible. A  formal  compact  is  being  dissolved 
The  compact  of  faith  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  can  never  be  dissolved. 
We  recognize  the  fact  and  propose  to  do  all 
within  our  power  to  make  PhUippine  inde- 
pendence effective  and  meaningful. 


"Our  two  countries  will  be  closely  bound 
together  for  many  years  to  come.  We  of  the 
United  States  feel  that  we  are  merely  enter- 
ing into  a  new  p.nrtnershlp  with  the  Philip- 
pines— a  partnership  of  two  free  and  sover- 
eign nations  working  in  harmony  and  under- 
standing. 

"The  United  States  and  Its  partner  of  ths 
Pacific,  the  Philippine  R3public.  havs  al- 
ready charted  a  pattern  of  relationships  far 
all  the  world  to  study.  Together  In  the  fu- 
ture our  two  countries  must  prove  the 
soundness  and  the  wisdom  of  this  great  ex- 
periment in  Pacific  democracy. 

"May  God  protect  and  preserve  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines." 

pexsioential  statsmkmt 

Pollowthg  is  the  statement  by  President 
Truman  on  the  Filipinos'  ability  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  independence: 

"The  independence  achieved  today  by  the 
Philippines  comes  after  a  period  of  48  years 
of  American  sovereignty  over  the  islands. 

"Throughout  this  period  it  has  l)een  the 
consistently  expressed  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment, as  revealed  In  the  instructions  of 
President  McKlnley  to  the  Philippine  com- 
mission, the  Jones  law,  and  tbe  Tydlngs- 
McDuffle  law  to  prepare  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  for  Independence. 

"An  ever-Increasing  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment has  been  granted  to  the  PlUplno  peo- 
ple as  year  after  year  they  demonstrated  their 
capacity  for  democratic  self-government. 

"With  Independence  the  Republic  of  the 
Phillpptnea  Is  admittedly  confronted  with 
many  difficult  problems.  Almost  any  new 
nation  facing  Independence  would  t>e  con- 
fronted with  similar  problems. 

"I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  Filipino 
people  will  meet  the  challenge  of  Independ- 
ence with  courage  and  determination.  The 
United  States  stands  reedy  to  assist  the 
Philippines  in  every  way  possible  during  the 
years  to  come.  Together,  solutions  will  be 
foimd  for  the  problems  which  the  PhUlp- 
pines  win  encounter. 

"It  is  more  than  B]m3bollc  that  our  two 
countries  should  be  jointly  celebrating  July  4 
as  Independence  Day.  It  is  my  hope  that 
each  succeeding  July  4  wUl  constitute  a 
milestone  of  progress  along  the  path  of  mu- 
tual cooperation  for  the  achievement  of  in- 
ternational imderstanding  and  well-being." 

general    DOUGLAS    MACARTHtTR'S    AODRCS8 

Following  is  the  text  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur's  address  prepared  for  delivery 
at  the  Philippine  independence  ceremony: 

"With  this  ceremony  a  new  nation  la 
born— a  nation  conceived  In  the  centuries- 
old  struggle  of  a  people  to  attain  the  politi- 
cal liberty  to  embark  upon  Its  own  national 
destiny — a  nation  dedicated  to  the  further- 
ance cf  those  rights  and  those  principles 
which  serve  to  compose  and  advance  man's 
dignity  upon  the  earth — a  nation  upon  whom 
the  eyes  of  all  oppressed  peoples  are  today 
cast  with  the  burning  light  of  a  new  faith. 

"Forty-eight  years  ago  the  mantle  of 
American  sovereignty  fell  over  this  land  and 
this  people.  American  beneficent  sovereignty 
of  a  liberator  pledged  to  be  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  the  well-being  of  the  f>eople  would 
safely  permit.  America  never  wavered  In  that 
purpose — America  today  redeems  that  pledge. 

"For  48  years  our  Army  has  stood  on  these 
shores.  An  Army  of  free  men  dedicated  to 
humanity's  higher  service.  Its  role  has  never 
been  to  rule,  never  been  to  subjugate,  never 
been  to  oppress. 

"These  years  have  seen  many  men  come 
and  many  men  go — men  truly  representing 
a  cross-section  of  that  land  beyond  the  seas 
who  brought  with  them  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  West  and  carried  back  with  them 
a  better  understanding  of  the  Ksst — end 
through  It  all  helped  develop  a  relationship 
of  muttial  understanding,  mutual  respect, 
and  mutual  affection. 
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of  the  United  States  will  read  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  which,  under 
leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record.   This  great  docu- 


tant  from  the  depository  of  their  public 
Records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 
He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses 
repeatedly,  for  opposing  with   manly  firm- 


a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free 
people.  Nor  have  We  been  wanting  In  at- 
tention to  our  Diltlsh  brethren.  We  have 
warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts 
by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrant- 
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"The  qualities  which  now  bind  our  two 
peoples  together,  founded  upon  a  community 
of  interest  and  dedication  to  common  p\ir- 
poees  and  common  Ideals,  will  not  diminish 
with  the  sovereign  cirange  this  day  has 
wrought. 

"For  48  years,  as  our  two  peoples  have 
inarched  forward,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to- 
ward a  common  destiny,  through  the  bitter 
years  cf  war  and  the  ofttimes  onerous  adver- 
sities of  peace,  a  purposeful  relationehlp  has 
been  welded  which  will  not  yield  to  sover- 
eignty, nor  to  any  man-made  convention, 
nor  to  any  artlflcial  political  distinction — a 
relationship  which  will  last  forever." 

Says  independence  u>as  earned 

"Por  48  years  since  my  father  first  led  our 
Army  down  the  long  road  to  liberate  this 
great  city  of  Manila  close  Identification  with 
you  has  been  my  personal  privilege. 
Through  these  years  I  have  witnessed  with 
admiration  the  magnificent  progress  in  self- 
sufficiency  and  your  long,  earnest,  and  un- 
yielding aspiration  for  Independence. 

"Through  these  years  of  steady  and  ad- 
vancing preparation,  by  ycur  resolute  perse- 
verance In  holding  firmly  to  the  course  long 
charted  by  the  architects  of  your  political 
future,  despite  seeming  unsurmountable  ob- 
stacles which  barred  the  way.  the  world  must 
bear  witness  that  you  have  earned  the  right 
th3t  this  day  of  destiny  might  be. 

"I/?t  history  record  this  event  In  flaming 
letters  as  depicting  a  new  height  of  nobil- 
ity in  the  relationship  between  two  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  peoples  of  the  earth — peo- 
ples of  the  East  and  peoples  of  the  West. 
Despite  racial,  cultxiral.  and  language  differ- 
ences and  great  distances  of  geographical 
separation,  they  forged  an  affinity  of  under- 
standing which  survived  both  the  vagaries 
of  peace  and  the  shock  of  war. 

•They  shattered  for  all  times  the  deceptive 
philosophy  that  'Bast  Is  East  and  West  is 
West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet'  by 
demonstrating,  through  complete  and  effec- 
tive cohesion,  that  peoples  of  the  East  and 
peoples  of  the  West  have  common  cause  in 
human  progress— and  can  live  together  and 
-work  together  and  strive  together  toward  a 
ocmmon  destiny. 

"Let  history  record  this  event  In  the  sweep 
of  democracy  through  the  earth  as  foretell- 
ing the  end  of  mastery  of  peoples  by  the 
power  of  force  alone — the  end  of  empire  as 
the  political  chain  which  binds  the  unwill- 
ing weak  to  the  unyielding  strong.  Let  It  be 
recorded  as  one  of  the  great  turning  points 
In  the  advance  of  civilization  In  the  age- 
long struggle  of  man  for  liberty,  for  dignity, 
and  for  human  betterment." 

Salutes  new  Republic 

"Am  this  Infant  Republic  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  an  adventure  in  the  society  of 
other  nations  upon  an  identical  sovereign 
plane.  Its  political  destiny  depends  upon  the 
courage  and  wisdom  of  Its  leadership  and 
the  unity  of  its  people.  Never  before  In  his- 
tory have  more  vital  and  complex  Issues 
stirred  mankind  than  today. 

"Never  have  Issues  weighed  more  hsavlly 
upon  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  In 
their  solution,  this  new  Renubllc  will  be 
called  upon  to  take  Its  stand.  God  grant 
that  It  may  raise  Its  voice  firmly  and  fear- 
lessly in  allnement  with  those  great  forces  of 
right  which  seek  to  avoid  the  destructive  In- 
fluences which,  despite  otir  past  victories, 
still  harass  the  world. 

"I  rejoice  with  you  that  your  great  political 
goal  has  this  day  been  reached,  and  shall 
watch  your  forward  march  under  the  banner 
of  your  own  sovereignty  with  deep  pride  In 
the  achievements  of  your  psst  and  with 
abiding  confidence  In  those  of  your  future. 
In  behalf  of  the  great  Army  which  I  here 
represent,  I  stand  at  salute  to  the  Republic 

and  the  people  who  proudly  compcse  It 

this  land  and  this  people  that  I  have  known 
BO  long  and  loved  so  well." 


General  Eisenfaower's  Report:  A  British 
Appraisal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OP  LOtnslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  '  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  submit  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  from  the  London  Times  which 
Is  a  tribute  paid  to  the  leadership  of  the 
AEF's  supreme  commander,  as  follows: 

DSENHOWES'S  REPORT:  A  BRmSH  APPRAISAL — 
TRIBUTF  PAro  TO  THI  LEADERSHIP  OF  AEF'S 
SUPREME   COMMANDER 

General  Eisenhower  was  appointed  su- 
preme commander.  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force  In  northwest  Europe,  in  February  1944. 
He  then  received  a  directive  from  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  was  to  them  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  operations, 
and  to  them  that  his  report  on  his  mission 
Is  addressed.  General  Marshall  acted  as 
their  executive  In  conveying  to  him  their 
orders  and  instructions,  being  besides  the 
direct  superior  of  General  Eisenhower  in  the 
latter's  capacity  as  a  commander  of  United 
States  Army  forces.  The  report  is  similar 
In  tjrpe  to  the  dispatches  of  British  com- 
manders-in-chief, but  longer  than  is  com- 
mon in  British  usage,  and  gees  Into  detail 
to  an  extent  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  had  not  the  supreme  commander's 
staff  been  International  in  composition.  It 
Is  a  sober  and  formal  account  of  the  great 
victorious  campaign  in  the  west,  but  Is 
nevertheless  compiled  not  without  an  eye 
for  the  dramatic.  It  contains  some  matter 
which  would  have  lent  itself  to  sensational 
handling  had  that  been  in  accord  either  with 
the  nature  of  the  author  or  the  general 
character  of  the  document. 

Por  example.  General  Eisenhower  reveals 
that  both  Mr.  Churchill  and  General  Koenlg 
made  strong  representations  to  him  to  forego 
attacks  with  heavy  bombers.  American  by  day 
and  British  by  night,  on  railway  targets  in 
Prance  on  grounds  of  humanity  and  for  fear 
that    the   result    might   be   to   alienate   the 
French  from  the  British  and  Americans.    He 
could  not  agree.    His  feeling  on  this  matter 
was  so  strong  and  he  regarded  the  Interrup- 
tion of  communications  in  Prance  in  order  to 
prevent  a  speedy  German  concentration  as  so 
vital  that  he  demanded  and  obtained  direct 
control  of  the  American  Strategic  Air  Forces 
and  British  Bomber  Command  from  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  had  not  Intended  to 
hand  them  over  to  hlm^   Again,  he  confesses 
that,  as  1944  drew  to  an  end.  he  became  more 
and  more  perturbed  because  he  knew  nothing 
of  Russian  Intentions  and  found  difficulty  in 
deciding  upon  the  nature  of  his  ov.n  oper- 
ations while  he  remained   In   this  state   of 
Ignorance  of  the  plans  of  the  eastern  ally. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Russian  offensive 
had   been   confined   to   the  south   after  the 
check  on  the  Vistula  In  the  summer  of  1944. 
and  General  Elsenhower  was  naturally  anx- 
ious to  learn  something  of  Russian  plans  re- 
garding the  north  German  plain,  into  which 
he   himself   designed   to   launch   his   forces. 
The  personal  Intervention  of  President  Roose- 
velt Induced  Marshal  Stalin  to  give  an  Inter- 
view on  the  subject  to  General  Elsenhcwer's 
representative.     In  Januarj-  1945,  Air  Chief 
Marshal  Tedder.  General  Eisenhower's  deputy, 
with  two  Army  staff  officers,  visited  Moscow 
and  were  given  highly  reassuring  Informa- 
tion   about    the    tremendous    new   offensive 
which  was  actually  launched  in  the  middle  of 
the   month   and   which   excelled   the  hopes 
founded  upon  It. 


Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  seize  upon  a 
series  of  differences  of  opinion,  of  the  acci- 
dents Inevitable  in  warfare,  of  the  occasional 
hasty  words  uttered  by  men  unaware  that  a 
recorder  with  pencil  and  notebook,  and  pos- 
sibly a  gift  for  embroidery,  was  so  close  at 
hand,  and  to  create  out  of  them  a  picture  of 
wrangling  and  frustration.  Conflicts  of  view 
cannot  be  escaped  while  there  are  command- 
ers of  strong  and  independent  Intellects,  and 
armies  do  not  prosper  under  leaders  afraid  to 
say  what  they  think.  Such  conflicts  appear 
In  purely  national  armies,  but  when  they 
appear  in  International  armies  they  are 
heightened  by  a  factor  which  In  no  way  dis- 
honors those  concerned — the  condition  that 
every  national  commander  necessarily  bears. 
In  addition  to  his  reeponsibillty  to  his  chief,, 
a  responsibility  to  his  own  government  for 
the  national  contingent  committed  to  his 
care. 

That  is  the  major  problem  which  the  annles 
of  a  coalition  campaigning  under  a  united 
command  always  have  to  face.  It  Is  one 
which  In  formal  logic  can  admit  of  no  abso- 
lute solution  because  no  state,  unless  It  be 
merely  a  satellite  or  an  Instrument  of  that 
which  provides  the  supreme  commander,  can 
free  itself  from  Its  obligation  to  watch  over 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  Its  owp  forces.  In 
practice,  with  good  will  and  common  sense, 
the  organization  can  be  made  to  succeed.  In 
the  campaign  fought  under  the  suprrme  com- 
mand of  General  Eisenhower  It  did  succeed; 
In  fact  It  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
triumphantly  vindicated.  Frivolous  criti- 
cism, in  search  of  what  tickles  the  tired  ap- 
petite of  the  sensation  hunter,  may  be  harm- 
ful In  Its  effect  upon  the  unthinking  but  it 
cannot  explain  away  the  efficiency  and  suita- 
bility of  the  organization  set  up  by  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff  and  based  upon  the 
experience  which  had  already  produced  ex- 
cellent results  in  other  theaters  of  the  war. 

The  supreme  commander  here  pays  no 
empty  compliments,  but  he  does  make  brief 
references  to  outstanding  features  of  the 
British  contribution  to  victory  which  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  In  this  country.  He 
describes  Field  Marshal  Montgomery's  tacti- 
cal conduct  of  the  operations  In  the  Caen 
sector  as  "masterly."  He  praises  the  com- 
bined effort  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Royal  Corps 
of  Signals,  and  the  Post  Office  In  providing 
the  landing  force  with  a  submarine  cable  at 
an  early  stage  and  recognizes  fully  the  effort 
involved  In  the  preparation  of  "Mulberry." 
He  pays  tribute  to  the  two  British  officers 
who  played  so  great  a  part  In  the  venture  and 
lost  their  lives  before  Its  end.  Admiral  Sir 
Bertram  Ramsay  and  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir 
Trafford  Leigh -Mallory.  But  still  more  Im- 
portant is  his  insistence  upon  the  harmony 
and  good  fellowship  In  which  his  staff  worked, 
"obliterating  all  distinction  of  national  out- 
look In  their  zealous  service  to  a  single  or- 
ganization, while  In  the  field  of  battle  the 
men  of  the  allied  armies  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  under  my  supreme  command." 
General  Eisenhower  himself  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  very  personification  of 
the  greatest  experiment  in  Integration  hith- 
erto made  in  warfare  and  for  the  success  with 
which,  under  his  leadership.  It  served  the 
cause  for  which  It  had  been  created. 


Declaration  of  Independence 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3, 1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  hopeful  that  every  sovereign  citizen 
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of  the  United  States  will  read  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  which,  under 
leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  This  great  docu- 
ment must  not  suffer  the  fate  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  which  was  first  hailed  as 
the  hope  of  the  world,  later  its  existence 
denied,  then  published  as  a  public  docu- 
ment, and  finally  repudiated  at  Yalta. 

There  must  be  no  repudiation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  any  generation  of  United 
States  citizens  who  value  the  birthright 
of  freedom. 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPE!«5ENC« 

(The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress,  In 
Philadelphia,  on  July  4,  1776,  and  was  signed 
by  John  Hancock  as  President  and  by  Charles 
Thomson  as  Secretary.  It  was  published  first 
on  July  6  In  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post. 
A  copy  of  the  Declaration,  engrossed  on 
parchment,  was  signed  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  and  after  August  2,  1776.) 

When,  In  the  Course  of  human  events.  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
.  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature 
and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
Impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their -Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  Life. 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights  Governments  are  in- 
stituted among  Men,  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That 
whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of 
the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It.  and  to 
Institute  new  Government,  laying  its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles  and  organizing  Its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happi- 
ness. Prudence,  Indeed,  will  dictate  that 
Governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and 
accordingly  all  experience  hath  shewn,  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while 
evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  Invariably  the 
same  object,  evidence  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right. 
It  Is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  Government, 
and  to  provide  new  Guards  for  their  future 
security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suffer- 
ance of  these  Colonies;  and  such  Is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter 
their  former  Systems  of  Government.  The 
history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain 
Is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, all  having  in  direct  object  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over  these 
States.  To  prove  this,  let  Facts  be  submitted 
to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the 
most. wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic good. ■ 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass 
Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
unless  suspended  In  their  operation  till  his 
Assent  should  be  obtained,  and  when  so  sus- 
pended, he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend 
to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people, 
unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  Representation  In  the  Legislature,  a 
right  Inestimable  to  them  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies 
at  places,  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  dis- 


tant from  the  depository  of  their  public 
Records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
them    Into   compliance   with    his   measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses 
repeatedly,  for  opposing  with  manly  firm- 
ness his  invasions,  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such 
dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected; 
whereby  the  Legislative  powers.  Incapable 
of  Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People 
at  large  for  their  exercise:  the  State  re- 
maining in  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  con- 
vulsions within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  popula- 
tion of  these  States:  for  that  purpose  ob- 
structing the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of 
Foreigners:  refusing  to  pass  others  to  en- 
courage their  migrations  hither,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of 
Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  by  refusing  his  Assent  to  Laws  for 
establishing  Judiciary   powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will 
alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices, 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  Officers  to  harass 
our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us.  In  times  of  peace. 
Standing  Armies,  without  the  Consent  of  our 
legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  In- 
dependent of  and  superior  to  the  Civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us 
to  a  Jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his 
Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended  Legislation : 
For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
among  us:  For  protecting  them  by  a  mock 
Trial  from  punishment  for  any  Murders 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  these  States:  For  cutting  off  our 
Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world:  For  im- 
posing Taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent: 
For  depriving  us  in  many  cases  of  the  benefits 
of  Trial  by  Jury :  For  transporting  us  beyond 
Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses:  For 
abolishing  the  free  System  of  English  Laws 
In  a  neighbouring  Province,  establishing 
therein  an  Arbitrary  government,  and  en- 
larging Its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  It  at 
once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  In- 
troducing the  same  absolute  rule  Into  these 
Colonies:  For  taking  away  our  Charters, 
abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws  and  alter- 
ing fundamentally  the  Forms  of  our  Govern- 
ments: For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures 
and  declaring  themselves  Invested  with  power 
to  legislate  for  us  In  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here  by  de- 
claring us  out  of  his  Protection  and  waging 
War  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  cur  seas,  ravished  our 
Coasts,  burnt  cur  towns,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

He  Is  at  this  time  transporting  large  Armies 
of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  complete  the  works 
of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already 
begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a 
civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  otir  fellow  Citizens 
taken  Captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arms 
against  their  Country,  to  become  the  execu- 
tioners of  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to 
fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  Instirrecttons 
amongst  us,  and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on 
the  Inhabitants  of  otu"  frontiers,  the  merci- 
less Indian  Savages,  whose  known  rule  of 
warfare  Is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of 
all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions.  In  every  stage 
of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for 
Redress  In  the  most  humble  terms.  Oiu-  re- 
peated Petitions  have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  Injury.  A  Prince,  whose  character 
Is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  niay  define 


a  Tyrant.  Is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free 
people.  Nor  have  We  been  wanting  In  at- 
tention to  our  Biltish  brethren.  We  have 
warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts 
by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrant- 
able Jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration 
and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to 
their  native  Justice  and  magnanimity,  and 
we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpa- 
tions, which  would  Inevitably  interrupt  our 
connections  and  correspondence.  They  too 
have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  Justice  and  of 
consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  ac- 
quiesce In  the  necessity,  which  denounces 
our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Enemies  in  War.  in 
Peace  Friends. 

We,  Therefore,  the  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  General 
Congre&s.  Assembled.  apF>eallng  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  our  Intentions  do.  In  the  Name,  and  by 
authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Col- 
onies, solemnly  publish  and  declare.  That 
these  United  Colonies  are.  and  of  Right  ought 
to  be.  Free  and  Independent  States:  that  they 
are  Absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain 
Is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved:  and  that 
as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  have 
full  Power  to  levy  War.  conclude  Peace,  con- 
tract Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to 
do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  whU  h  Independ- 
ent States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the 
support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  re- 
liance on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we. mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor. 
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'Red-Tape"  Houses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  5,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ev- 
erybody knows  there  is  a  housing  short- 
age in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave.  The  political  woodpeckers 
are  busy  drilling  holes  in  the  November 
hollow  trees  in  an  effort  to  get  the  vet- 
erans' votes.  They  demand  One  law 
right  after  the  other,  and  they  seek  to 
create  one  new  Government  agency  right 
after  the  other.  In  this  way  they  are 
able  to  make  a  lot  of  noise,  which  Is  the 
echo  of  the  grinding  of  the  legislative 
machinery  neces.sary  to  produce  legisla- 
tive houses,  A  fellow  wrote  me  the  other 
day  that  by  time  the  veteran  had  filled 
out  64  forms  he  was  not  quite  certain  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  would  ever  get 
started  on  a  building  program.  Govern- 
mental red  tape  Is  not  going  to  build 
houses.  Note  the  following  newspaper 
Item  on  July  1.  1946.  which  I  clipped 
from  one  of  the  great  newspapers  in 
Minnesota,  the  Ribbing  Daily  Tribune,  of 
Hibbing.  Minn.  It  proves  the  point  and 
reads  as  follows: 

SET-tTP  IS  A  LTTTLE  BTT  COMPUCATID 

Washihctoh.— Like  the  btislness  It  oper- 
ates, the  Government's  bousing  set-up  Is 
complicated. 

At  the  top  Is  the  National  Housing  Agency 
(NHA),    created    early    in    1*42    and    now 
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hraded  by  the  agt^'esslTe  Wilson  W.  Wyatt, 
former  mayor  of  Loulsvlllt,  Ky. 

NHA  has  these  three  maJn  sections:  The 
Federal  Housing  Authority  (FHA),  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
(FPHA). 
,;  FPHA  In  turn  has  three  main  activities: 

Low-rent  housing  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  (USHA);  war  housing; 
providing  200000  units  of  temporary  hous- 
ing for  the  veterans'  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram from  surplus  war  housing  (like  35.000 
trailers)  and  through  the  conversion  of  old 
barracks,  mess  halls,  and   other  structures. 

Tucked  away  elsewhere  in  FPHA  are  these 
•mailer  Items:  The  subsistence  homestead 
projects  and  "green  town"  model  communi- 
ties built  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, the  original  slum-clearance  proj- 
ects built  by  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion during  the  depression,  and  mortgages 
.  on  limited-dividend  housing  projects  built 

%      _  privately  with  Government  leans. 

':  At  this  point  In  an  interview,  PhUlp  M. 

Klutmick,  FPHA  Commissioner,  asks,  '"Are 
you  sufBciently  confused,  or  should  I  go  on?" 

When  he  does  go  en.  it  boils  down  to  this: 

The  two  Government  housing  activities 
which  touch  the  most  people  are  PPHAs 
low-rent  program  under  the  DSHA  and  the 
drive  for  2.700.000  new  homes  for  veterans. 

For  15  years  or  more  before  the  war  we 
had  what  FPHA  calls  deficit  activity  in  the 
home-bulldlng  field.  Families  accumulated 
more  rapidly  than  did  homes  to  shelter  them. 

USHA.  established  in  1937,  was  able  to  do 
a  little  toward  catching  up  with  this  deficit 
before  the  war.  It  helped  communities  build 
117.000  low-fent  homes,  which  replaced  about 
107,000  slum  dwellings. 

States  passed  legislation  in  order  to  take 
part  in  this  program.  Then  the  States  and 
communities  financed  their  projects  with 
Federal  assistance.  USHA  also  provided  tech- 
nical advice  and  other  services. 

The  necessary  laws  arc  on  the  t)ooks  in  40 
States,  and  local  housing  authorities  are 
operating  in  448  cities  and  368  rural  counties. 

Thff  National  Housing  Act  requires  that 
dwellings  built  under  this  program  cost  less 
than  $4,000  each  In  cities  under  500.000  popu- 
lation, and  under  15,000  in  larger  cities.  Slum 
dwellings  must  be  demolished  for  each  low- 
rent  project  completed. 

The  weekly  Income  of  families  admitted 
.to  the  projects  averaged  $14.92  iu  1940.  Even 
after  general  wartime  rise  in  wage  levels,  the 
average  was  only  $23.83  in  1944.  Rents  are 
-  aet  generally  at  the  level  of  slum  rents  In 
each  community,  including  utilities,  they 
rmnce  in  average  from  $14.55  to  $22.34  a  month 
Across  tre  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  you  who  have 
read  this  complicated  description  of  a 
complicated  set-up  for  complicated  ma- 
chinery for  complicated  houses,  will,  I 
am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  this  write- 
up  covers  everything  from  "deficit  activ- 
ity"— another  name  for  bureaucratic 
foolishness — to  prefabricated  nonsense. 
Give  nzt  xnnxpRxst  a  chance 

We  are  going  to  get  houses,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  get  rid  of  wartime 
controls  and  restrictions  and  red  tape. 
When  we  do  that,  then  people  who  :nake 
lumber  and  building  materials  will  begin 
to  produce  the  materials.  Capable  con- 
tractors assisted  by  bricklayers  and  car- 
penters and  other  skilled  mechanics  will 
begin  to  build  houses.  This  is  called  the 
American  system  of  fr?e  enterprise.  We 
operated  under  this  system  for  170  years, 
up  to  and  Including  yesterday,  minus  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  which  was 
on  or  about  December  7,  1941.    What 


we  need  to  do.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  to  make 
up  our  mind  that  the  war  is  over,  kick 
out  the  bureaucrats,  let  them  get  into 
productivity  because  they  are  producing 
nothing  now  but  headaches,  and  the 
world  will  soon  be  all  right  again.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  veterans  are  being 
fooled  by  the  political  huck.<5ters  who  are 
trying  to  capture  their  vote  with  politi- 
cal prefabricated  houses. 


New  Hamptkire  as  a  Law-Abidinc  State 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Boston  Traveler  of  Tuesday, 
July  2.  1946.  entitled  "FBI  Survey  Ranks 
New  Hampshire  Most  Law-Abiding 
State."  I  think  the  article  should  be  of 
particular  Interest  to  the  country,  and 
I  hope  it  is  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TO  StntVET  RANKS  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MOST  LAW- 
ABIDING  STATE 

New  Hampshire  Is  the  Nation's  most  all- 
around  law-abiding  State,  according  to  an 
article  in  the  August  Issue  of  the  American 
magazine  which  shows  that  the  old-time 
gangster  hunting  grounds  of  Greater  New 
York  have  been  supplanted  by  far  Western 
States  as  leaders  la  crime  In  proportion  to 
population. 

New  York  State,  In  fact,  ranks  In  a  class 
with  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania.  Minne- 
soU,  North  Dakota,  and  New  Hampshire,  as 
having  the  least  crime  per  capita.  During 
1945,  according  to  FBI  records,  each  had  less 
than  10  crimes  per  l.COO  inhabitants. 

In  contrast  to  New  Hampshire,  which  had 
"the  fewest  robberies,  the  fewest  burglaries 
and  the  fewest  auto  thefU,"  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  "was  lowest  In  thefts  other  than 
auto,"  the  Soutliland  led  In  murders  even 
when  only  the  white  populations  were  con- 
sidered. Incidentally,  Vermont  has  the  en- 
viable record  of  not  having  shown  a  murder 
in  the  FBI's  tJniform  Crime  Report  for  2 
years. 

Second-best  States  with  a  crime  rate  of 
from  10  to  12.4  per  l.OCO  inhabitants  are 
Illinois,  Maine,  Vermont.  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  and 
South  Dakota. 

In  the  12.5  to  16-1  per  1.000  group  are 
Ohio.  West  Virginia,  Mifsourl,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Montana. 

Those  rating  16  J  to  22  crimes  per  1.000  are 
Michigan,  Indiana.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama.  Mississippi. 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico. 

The  22.1  to  29.9  cla?8  includes  Virginia, 
Kentucky.  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  Utah.  Ida- 
ho, and  Wycming. 

The  highest  crlme-rat«  group,  those  re- 
porting more  than  30  per  1.000  InhablUnU, 
embraces  Washington,  Oregon,  CaliXornia, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

"The  West  is  really  wild."  states  the  Amer- 
ican magazine  article.  "One  of  the  main 
reasons  given  by  FBI  officials  and  other  au- 


thorities Is  that  the  Western  States  have 
swollen  tremendously  in  population  in 
the  past  30  years,  and  particularly  In  the 
past  decade,  with  the  Influx  of  migratory 
workers,  military  personnel,  and  camp 
followers     •     •     *. 

"Most  of  the  criminals  there  are  extremely 
young— wild,  irresponsible  kids  around   17." 

The  article  points  out  that  while  west  coast 
criminal  olTenses  were  primarily  against  prop- 
erty—burglary, theft,  robbery— the  Southland 
Is  way  out  ahead  in  crimes  of  violence,  such 
as  murder  and  aggravated  assault. 

"There  were  12  times  as  many  murders  per 
1.000  people  In  the  Soutji  last  year  as  In  New 
England."  the  magazine  states.  "Georgia 
had  more  than  50  times  aa  many  murders  as 
New  Hampshire.  •  •  •  If  you  consider 
only  white  populations,  the  10  worst  States 
for  homicide  in  America  are  still  all  in  the 
South  The  white  residents  of  Kentucky,  for 
example,  kill  one  another  10  times  as  often 
as  the  white  residents  of  Vermont. 

"Not  only  are  our  most  murder-ridden 
States  in  the  warmest  part  of  our  country, 
but  the  12  least  murder-ridden  are  in  the 
coldest  part,  in  th«»  fringe  of  States  near  the 
Canadian  border.  In  fact,  as  you  go  down 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  England  to  Flor- 
ida, the  murder  rate  rises  so  uniformly  that 
It  is  startling." 


Philippine  Republic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  .remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Vicente  Villamin.  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  July  4,  1946: 

Philippine  Repubuc 
(By  Vicente  VUlamln) 

HISTORY,  OUTLOOK  OF  NEW  NATION 

On  July  4.  1946.  the  Philippine  Republic  la 
born.  America  is  its  sponsor.  An  American 
law,  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  24,  1934, 
brings  the  new  nation  into  existence.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  Issued  a 
proclamation  recognizing  the  independence 
of  the  Philippines  and  withdrawing  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  ever  them. 

The  Philippines  came  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Soan- 
Ish-American  War.  By  treaty  signed  at  Paris 
on  December  10.  1898,  Spain  ceded  the  Phil- 
ippine territory  of  114,000  square  mUes  to  the 
United  States. 

President  McKlnley  announced  that  the 
American  poiic)'  would  be  to  develop  the 
Philippines— the  country  and  its  people. 
There  would  be  no  oppression,  exploitation, 
or  imperialism.  The  policy  would  be  radi- 
cally different  from  the  colonial  policies  of 
other  nations.  The  American  policy  has 
been  followed  faithfully  and  the  Phlllpplnea 
are  a  monument  to  American  unselflshnpss 
and  helpfulness. 

On  July  1,  1002,  the  American  Congress 
passed  the  first  organic  law  for  the  Philip- 
pines. In  it  Is  incorporated  the  Bill  of 
Rights  with  two  exceptions:  The  trial  by 
Jury  and  the  right  to  bear  arms,  which  weie 
both  left  for  the  Filiplnoa  to  adopt  or  not  as 
they  wished.  In  other  words,  tht  Filipinos 
since  1902  have  enjoyed  the  same  civil  lib- 
erty as  is  guaranteed  to  the  American  citi- 
zen under  the  Bill  of  Rigtts.    No  dependent 
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people   had   had   that   boon   before   In   all 
history. 

A  government  suited  to  the  genius  and 
condition  of  the  people  was  established. 
Filipinos  occupied  Important  posts.  The 
chief  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  has  al- 
ways been  a  Filipino.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  civil  service  were  Filipinos. 

In  1907  the  Philippine  Assembly  was  in- 
augurated. Its  members  were  elected  by  the 
people.  Its  first  act  was  to  appropriate  a 
sizable  amount  for  the  education  of  the  Fili- 
pino masses.  The  assembly  was  in  effect  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  and  the  com- 
mission the  upper.  The  members  of  the 
commission  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  There  were  Fili- 
pino appointees,  but  there  was  an  American 
majority. 

Free  trade  was  established  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  in  19C9. 
That  gave  Impetus  to  Industries,  particularly 
sugar,  coconut  oil.  cigar,  em'broldery,  and 
cordage.  These  Industries  became  the  main 
prop  of  the  Philippine  economic  structure. 
Other  Industries  are  gold,  chrome,  manga- 
nese, and  iron  mining,  lumber,  pearl  buttons, 
and  straw-hat  making. 

On  August  29,  1916,  Congress  passed  the 
Jones  law.  This  placed  the  legislative  pow- 
er In  the  hands  of  Filipinos,  reenacted  the 
bill  of  rights,  and  established  a  nearly  com- 
plete self-government.  The  chief  executive, 
called  governor-general,  continued  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  on  March  24,  1934,  Congress  passed 
the  Independence  Act.  This  law  created  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth,  with  the  presi- 
dent and  congress  elected  by  the  people  (in- 
cluding women  voters),  a  constitution  draft- 
ed by  their  representatives,  and  a  government 
100  percent  Filipino  in  direction,  personnel, 
and  policy.  American  sovereignty  was  rep- 
resented by  the  American  High  Commis- 
sioner, who  watched  and  was  consulted,  but 
did  not  take  part  in  governing. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Philip- 
pine Government  has  always  been  self-sup- 
porting. Its  budget  had  never  been  out  of 
balance.  It  amounted  to  around  $80,000,000 
a  year  before  the  war.  Its  bonded  debt  Is 
less  than  $40,000,000.  or  only  a  little  more 
than  $2  per  person. 

The  prewar  trade  with  the  United  States 
was  about  $181,000,000  annually,  being  73 
percent  of  the  Philippine  total  overseas 
trade.  There  were  In  that  trade  less  than 
16  percent  of  American  ships  as  compared 
to  27  percent  Japanese  and  20  percent  Brit- 
ish. Filipino  ships  represented  less  than  4 
percent. 

The  war  has  upset  everything.  The  Gov- 
ernment treasury  is  empty.  Most  of  the  in- 
dustries have  been  destroyed.  Reorganiza- 
tion of  different  fields  of  endeavor  is  Just 
starting.  The  Philippine  Government  Is 
seeking  a  loan  of  $400,000,000,  which  Is  10 
times  its  present  debt.  The  budget  for  the 
first  year  of  the  Republic  amounts  to  $125,- 
000,000.  against  an  Income  of  only  about 
$20,000,000,  This  Is,  of  course,  a  temporary 
condition. 

But,  withal,  the  future  of  the  country  is 
bright  and  far  from  gloomy.  The  challenge 
is  to  the  Filipino  leaders  to  mobilize  the 
forces  that  would  compel  success.  The  IS,- 
000,0(X)  Filipinos  are  determined  to  progress 
and  to  make  the  new  Government  a  success. 
That  Is  the  chief  asset.  The  material  assets 
are.  if  properly  protected  and  employed, 
capable  of  increasing  the  Filipino  people's 
national  income  of  $1,000,000,000  five  times 
over,  giving  the  Government  a  poaalble  year- 
ly revenue  of  around  $350,000,000  without 
Increasing  taxes. 

Two  of  these  asset*  are  the  approximately 
$500,000,000  spent  in  the  Philippines  by  the 
American  Government  and  members  of  the 
armed  forces  during  and  since  the  war  and 
the  credits  of  more  than  $200,000,000  pay- 


able by  the  American  Govenunent  to  Filipino 
veterans,  including  the  recognized  guerrillas. 

Congress  has  recently  passed  the  following 
laws:  An  act  turning  over  to  the  Philippine 
Government  about  $73,000,000  in  certain 
taxes  collected  In  the  United  States;  an  act 
appropriating  $400,000,000  to  pay  private  per- 
sons for  war  damages  and  $120,000,000  to  the 
Philippine  Government  for  reconstruction 
work  plus  $100,000,000  worth  of  surplus  prop- 
erty: and  an  act  establishing  free  trade,  fully 
exempt  from  duty  In  the  first  8  years 
and  partially  so  for  20  years  after  that  period. 

In  relation  to  these  appropriations,  two 
things  should  be  remembered:  (a)  The 
Philippines  didn't  receive  any  lend-lease  aid 
from  the  United  States  and  (b)  the  Filipino 
participation  shortened  the  war.  saved  Ameri- 
can soldiers'  lives  and  saved  roughly  $10,- 
000,000,000  in  expenses.  The  amount  of  de- 
struction In  the  Philippines  Is  estimated  at 
about  $1,000,000,000. 

Two  weeks  ago  Congress  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  military  assistance  to  the  PhUlp- 
plne  Republic.  Under  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress  of  June  29,  1944.  sites  for  naval, 
air,  and  military  bases  may  be  reserved  by  the 
United  States  on  Philippine  territory.  The 
plan  Is  to  build  a  formidable  American  mUl- 
tary  establishment. 

It  is  clear  that,  although  the  two  countries 
have  separated  politically,  their  relations  wUl 
continue  to  be  very  close,  maintained  as  they 
will  be  by  special  economic  and  military  ar- 
rangements and  buttressed  by  nearly  half  a 
century  of  intimate  relationship  that  has 
been  sanctified  by  the  war,  with  the  simple 
loyalty  of  the  Filipinos  to  the  American  flag 
when  it  was  under  relentless  attack  by  a  de- 
termined enemy. 


Proclaim  Liberty  Throughout  the  Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  5,  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  able  address  entitled  "Pro- 
claim Liberty  Throughout  the  Land,"  de- 
livered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  at  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  held  by  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  yesterday.  I  think  this 
was  the  greatest  patriotic  assemblage 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  National 
Capital. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pboclaim  LnJERTT  Thboxjghout  thx  Land 
"Tills  Is  the  birthday  of  our  Nation,  the 
first  Nation  In  all  the  history  of  mankind  to 
be  founded  upon  the  principle  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  are,  aa  a  matter  of 
right,  entitled  to  govern  themselves. 

We  assemble  to  celebrate  that  birthday  be- 
neath the  towering  shaft  a  grateful  people 
have  erected  here  In  honor  of  the  man  who, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental 
Army,  aa  presiding  officer  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  as  the  First  President 
of  the  Republic,  won  their  freedom  and  then 
made  It  secure. 

iczMOUAL  TO  boudum  or  rusDoic 

But  this  shaft  la  not  only  a  memorial  to 
George  Washington,  It  Is  also  a  memorial  to 


all  who  contributed  to  the  suoceas  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  all  who.  In  suc- 
ceeding years,  have  svistalned  the  principles 
of  liberty  to  which  he  devoted  his  life;  for  no 
leader  can  be  suoceasful  unless  he  also  hat 
foUowers  who  are  firm  in  the  faith  he  pro- 
claims. If  the  people  of  America  bad  not 
believed  In  the  things  for  which  Washington 
stood,  this  monument  could  never  have  been 
erected,  and.  If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
we  also  believe  In  them,  we  should  not  be 
gathered   here   today. 

The  meeting  has  a  special  stgnlflcance.  It 
Is  the  first  Fourth  of  July  Americans  have 
been  able  to  celebrate  for  6  years  without 
hearts  lieavy  with  fear  for  their  sons,  their 
brothers,  their  husbands  fighting  another 
war  of  liberation.  We  pay  our  tribute, 
therefore,  In  this  first  peacetime  Fourth  of 
July  since  1941  to  the  men  who  carried  our 
flag  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe  In  the  war 
against  arbitrary  power. 

On  July  4,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that 
this  was  a  Nation  of  freemen.  On  July  4, 
1946,  we  renew  that  proclamation.  We  stand 
here,  as  Washington  stood,  believing  that 
people  everywhere  have  the  right  to  govern 
themselves. 

rXXXDOU  IN  OANCEB 

This  celebration,  however,  will  be  only  a 
formality  and  our  reassertlon  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
only  empty  words.  If  we  do  not  realize  the 
solemn  fact  that  freedom  for  people  is  In 
greater  danger  now  than  at  any  time  since 
this  Nation  was  bom. 

Victory  over  Germany  and  Japan  has  not 
terminated  the  threat  of  arbitrary  power. 
Great  areas  of  the  world  are  still  dominated 
by  those  who  believe  that  the  people  must 
take  orders  from  their  rulers  because,  they 
think,  the  people  are  not  capable  of  taking 
orders  from  themselves. 

This  doctrine  we  repudiate  for  ourselves 
and  for  all  people  everywhere.  "Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  the  land  and  to  all  the 
InhabitanU  thereof!"  This  Biblical  Injunc- 
tion engraved  upon  the  Lll>erty  Bell  that  in 
1776  rang  out  the  tidings  of  our  Independ- 
ence, still  holds  our  allegiance.  It  la  still 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  American  policy  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Today,  pursuing  that  policy  of  liberty,  we 
have  given  freedom  to  the  PhUlppines.  We 
have  esubllshed  a  new  free  republic.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  released 
from  allegiance  to  this  coxmtry  all  the  sol- 
diers of  the  FUlplno  Army,  and  Congress,  by 
law.  has  established  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment among  the  Philippine  people.  Wher- 
ever our  forces  have  gone  and  wherever  they 
still  remain,  they  are  carrying  the  message 
of  liberty. 

But,  while  such  Is  the  record  of  our  Na- 
tion, elsewhere  there  are  powerful  govern- 
ments seeking  even  now  to  subjugate  other 
peoples  to  their  alien  will.  There  are  still 
arbitrary  governments  which  are  denying  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  small  countries  the  right 
of  self-government. 

The  danger  to  human  liberty  anfl  hvmi^an 
rights  Is  greater  now  than  ever  hetore.  be- 
cause the  Instruments  of  war  are  mere  terri- 
ble now  than  they  ever  were  before.  ToUll- 
tarlan  governmenu  can  wage  toUl  war  with 
Instruments  that  people,  as  Individuals,  can- 
not su-teesfully  resist.  Modem  tyranny, 
armed  by  modem  science,  has  such  appalling 
and  Irresistible  power  that  the  free  nUNl 
often  can  resist  only  in  death,  like  the  un- 
happy victims  of  the  concentration  camps. 

THE  STATS  IS  OOS  (HCBVANT 

This  U  the  crlsU  the  people  of  America  f  aec 
on  the  Nation's  one  hundred  and  seventietii 
birthday.  Free  government  is  still  an 
experiment  because  arbitrary  power  U  again 
proclaiming  that  democracy  Is  a  delusion  and 
that  people  must  be  goeeraed  by  dictatorial 
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power  through  the  state.  All  Americans  deny 
It.  like  the  leaders  who  wrote  the  E>eclara- 
tlon  of  Independence  and  drafted  the  C!on- 
■tltutJon,  we  believe  that  the  people  are  the 
source  of  all  the  political  and  economic  au- 
thority that  may  be  exercised  over  them. 
We  believe  that  this  Nation  belongs  to  the 
people,  with  all  its  resources  and  all  Its  fu- 
ture. We  believe  that  the  Government  be- 
longs to  the  people.  We  beJteve  that  no  man. 
no  group,  no  class,  no  party  has  any  right- 
ful power  or  responsibility  save  that  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  whole  people.  We 
believe  that  the  state  is  the  servant,  not  the 
master  of  the  people. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  sufficient  merely  to 
proclaim  thU  faith.  We  miist  make  It  live. 
We  must  make  it  live  here  and  now  for,  11 
we  are  to  save  the  Ideal  of  free  government, 
which  the  founders  of  this  Nation  brought 
Into  existence,  we  can  do  It  only  by  proving 
to  the  world  that  hie,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  for  all  can  be  more  suc- 
ceatfuUy  attained  under  free  Institutions 
than  under  any  other  form  of  government. 

This  Is  a  day  for  unity.  It  Is  a  day  on 
.which  to  put  aside  discord  and  discontent, 
'  to  forget  annoyances  am",  even  hardships.  It 
Is  a  day  on  which  to  unite  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  fundamental  freedoms,  for  the 
rc-aaaertlon  of  our  devotion  to  the  heritage 
of  liberty  we  have  received  from  all  Amer- 
icans of  all  previous  generations. 

A  jntl  FOB    CNITT 

This  is  a  day  for  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing. It  4s  a  day  on  which  to  recognize  that 
the  people  of  America  are  intelligent  and 
reasonable  They  do  not  ask  the  impossible. 
They  ask  only  sincerity  and  Industry  and 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  national  interest. 

Leaders  who  are  Intent  on  •'blasting"  the 
other  fellow,  who  seek  to  build  themselves 
by  sowing  the  seeds  of  uncertainty,  fear  and 
hate,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  heart  of 
Anlerlca.  The  people  of  America  are  people 
of  character.  They  are  people  of  good  will. 
They  are  people  of  constructive  purpose. 
They  have  demonstrated  In  the  war  that  they 
can  unite  for  victcoy.  They  are  ready  now  to 
unite  in  peace,  to  prove  to  all  the  world  that 
people  can  be  trusted. 

This,  then,  Is  a  day  on  which  to  make  a 
solemn  pledge  to  all  who  have  gone  before, 
to  those  who  have  died  In  the  service  of  our 
coimtry,  to  those  who  have  lived  and  are 
working  to  make  it  a  better  country,  that  it 
la  our  firm  determination  on  this  national 
birthday  to  keep  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica what  our  predecessors  made  it.  a  Nation 
Of  liberty  and  opportunity  for  all. 


Uniicatioo  of  Housinf  Activities  of  the 
Federal  Govemmect 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ZLUNOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
many  years  of  service  In  Congress  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  observing  many  out- 
standing and  efficient  administrators  and 
executives:  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
I  know  of  none  that  has  surpassed  in 
ability,  and  in  administrative  effective- 
ness, the  President's  Housing  Expediter 
the  Honorable  Wilson  Wyatt. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I 
embody  in  my  remarks  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Wyatt  answering"  some  of 
t^  unfair  charges  and  insinuations  that 


have  been  made  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  disparage  and  discourage  his 
efforts  to  build,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
desperately  need  housing  for  veterans. 

The  text  of  his  statement  follows: 
UNinzD  National  Housing  Acincy 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the  re- 
organization plan  on  housing  Is  against  the 
Interests  of  private  enterprise. 

That  in  fact  this  Is  not  the  case,  Is  indi- 
cated first  of  all  by  the  widespread  and 
general  public  support  for  a  Unified  national 
housing  agency  which  was  revealed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Senate  hearingfs  on  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill,  the  first  title  of 
which  would  consolidate  the  Government's 
housing  activities,  along  the  same  Unes  as 
the  Ireorganizatlon  plan. 

KNDOKSKO    BT    MILLIONS 

During  these  hearings,  scores  of  national 
organizations  whose  membership  runs  Into 
the  millions,  on  the  basis  of  their  own  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  bill,  went  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  this  Wa(?ner-Ellender-Taft 
bill.  Including  its  provisions  for  a  unified  na- 
tional housing  agency.  These  organizations 
Include  such  groups  as  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  United  SUtes  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  Federal  CouncU  of  Churches  of 
Christ,  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  the  National  Institute  of  Munici- 
pal Law  Officers,  and  leading  Wall  Street  in- 
vestment houses.  Certainly  we  cannot  say 
that  these  organizations  would  come  out  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  bill  which  is  against  the 
interests  of  private  enterprise. 

Actually,  as  a  matter  of  simple  undisputed 
fact  many  of  the  trade  organizations  who  are 
so  very  vehement  In  their  ojjpositlon  to  a 
single  national  housing  agency  have  them- 
selves strongly  favored  a  unification  of  the 
housing  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  organizations  have  specifically  and 
clearly  shown  their  hearty  iqjproval  of  the 
results  already  attained  through  the  tem- 
porary unification  of  housing  activities 
through  Executive  Order  9070,  of  February 
24,  1942. 

APPROVID  BT  PKODUCEiM  COUNCIL 

For  example,  Mr.  Douglas  Whltlock,  testi- 
fying as  president  of  the  Producers  Council 
at  the  hearings  on  postwar  planning  held  by 
the  Lanham  committee  of  this  House  in  Jan- 
uary 1944,  made  the  following  statement: 

"So  long  as  hoioslng  is  deemed  a  concern 
of  government.  Federal-housing  policies 
should  be  stipulated  by  Congress,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  all  such  established  policies 
should,  in  our  opinion,  be  vested  in  a  cen- 
tral agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  •  •  •  It  should 
provide  over-all  supervision  and  coordination 
of  the  programs  of  Its  constituent  agencies. 
This  means  that  an  agency,  either  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency  or  a  similar  type  cf 
unit,  should  be  established  by  legislative  en- 
actment for  postwar  operation." 

Similarly,  a  press  release  issued  by  the  Pro- 
ducers' Coxmcl  on  June  13,  1944,  stated: 

"Boston,  June  13.— The  functions  of  the 
National  Housing  Agency  should  be  continu- 
ed by  Congress  after  the  war  In  order  to  coor- 
dinate all  Federal-housing  activities  and  to 
encourage  a  sound  governmental  housing  pol- 
icy for  the  postwar  era.  James  W.  PoUln, 
managing  director  of  the  Producers'  Covmcll. 
stated  here  today  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Building  Congress  held  at  the  Architectural 
Club. 

•  •  •  •  , 

"It  Is  essential  that  this  agency— NHA— 
or  some  similar  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  set  up  with  adequate  authority 
and  facilities  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
unsatisfactory  experience  during  prewar  years 
when  there  was  a  multiplicity  of  agencies 
dealiLg  with  housing  naatters  and  offering  In- 
compatible and  conflicting  programs." 


NARB  ALSO  APPROVES 

Likewise,  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  in  Its  Washington  Letter,  dated 
February  25,  1944.  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"NHA  observes  second  anniversary:  Born 
of  a  war  need  and  created  February  24.  1942, 
by  Executive  order,  NHA  looks  back  on  Its 
accomplishments  with  modest  satisfaction. 
Only  those  who  were  Intimate  with  the 
housing  situation  'prior  to  NHA'  have  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  the  consolida- 
tion. Nearly  a  score  of  governmental  bodies 
had  a  finger  in  the  housing  pie.  No  one  was 
sure  as  to  the  size  of  the  war  Job,  or  how  it 
should  be  done.  Priority  procedure  was 
something  of  a  mystery,  the  wildest  sort  of 
rumors  existed,  and  red  tape  ensnared  every- 
one in  a  chaos  of  confusion.  The  outlook  for 
private  enterprise  doing  a  part  of  the  war 
housing  program  was  dubious,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  total  Job  seemed 
doubtful. 

"Alphabetically,  we  had  the  following: 
DDHC,  FHA.  FHLBB.  HOLC.  FSUC.  USHC. 
FHA,  PBA.  TVA,  FSA.  and  DHC.  These  stood 
for  the  Division  o|  Defense  Housing  Coordi- 
nation. Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  United 
States  Housing  Corporation,  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  Federal  Works  Agency, 
Public  Buildings  Administration,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Defense  Homes  Corpora- 
tion. In  addition  to  all  of  this,  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Maritime  Departments  were  very 
much  in  the  building  picture,  as  were  other 
agencies  of  lesser  Importance  not  listed  here. 
Under  Mr.  Blandford's  able  administration, 
uniform  control  was  set  up  and  an  Intel- 
ligent housing  policy  established  and  car- 
ried out. 

"A  brief  review  of  the  war  housing  pro- 
gram under  NHA  is  evidence  of  fine  accom- 
plishment." 

AND  NASKB  RIX^OMMENDS  IT 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Redevelopment  sums 
up  as  follows  the  reply  made  by  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  In  mld- 
1944  to  a  written  questionnaire  of  the  sub- 
committee : 

"The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  favors  placing  all  those  concerned 
with  housing  and  community  developments 
under  one  general  agency.  •  •  •  A  Fed- 
eral community  development  authority  is 
urged  comprising  all  the  agencies  now  in- 
cluded In  the  National  Housing  Agency,  as 
well  as  a  certain  portion  of  public  works  deal- 
ing  with  community  development." 

BANKERS   APPIOVX,   TOO 

The  president  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers' 
Association,  i;i  testifying  before  this  same 
Senate  subcommittee,  while  stating  that  the 
consensus  of  the  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  that  FHA  be  divorced  from  the 
National  Housing.  Agency,  had  this  to  say: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war.  1941, 
we  found  on  the  urban  side  a  cumbersome 

Id  varied  group  of  Government  agen- 
cies.    •     •     •  ** 

"With  respect  to  urban  housing,  it  Is  obvi- 
ous that  without  central  direction  the  many 
"Xlstlng  agencies  created  at  different  timei 
for  entirely  different  purposes,  and  by  various 
authorizations,  will  be  ^^orking  at  cross-pur- 
poses with  a  duplication  of  effort.  We  be- 
llve.  also,  that  the  cost  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced If  a  comprehensive  program  Is  devel- 
oped under  unified  direction. 

"The  Federal  Government,  In  your  opinion, 
acted  wisely  In  simplifying  the  organization 
in  order  to  expedite  war  housing  and  to  pre- 
pare the  Nation  for  any  emergency  which 
might  arise  to  improve  our  war  effort  and 
production.  •  •  •  We  believe  that  many 
benefits  were  derived  by  this  slmpUfled  or- 
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ganlzatlon  and  that  the  program  for  war 
housing  and  the  program  for  financing  such 
housing  was  expedited  and  was  very  benefi- 
cial  during  the  wartime  emergency. 

'In  brief,  a  plan  of  organization  of  the 
housing  actj.vities  of  the  Government  along 
the  very  lines  embodied  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  Is  vigorously  supported  by  organi- 
zations who  have  just  as  much  right  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  representatives  of  private 
enterprise  as  the  trade  organizations  oppos- 
ing the  rejJrganlzation  plan:  also,  a  number 
of  the  very  organizations  who,  because  of 
Irrelevant  Issues,  now  profess  to  oppose  a 
single  housing  ageiicy  are  actually  on  record 
as  being  In  favor  of  a  single  agency  when 
this  question  Is  divorced  from  such  issues." 


Let  Freedom  Ring  in  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  5,  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Let  Freedom  Ring  in  1946." 
which  I  delivered  at  the  Welcome-Home 
Day  ceremony  at  Millville,  N.  J.,  on 
July  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LsT  Freedom  Ring  in  1946 

Fellow  Americans,  I  am  happy  to  be  in  this 
great   State  of  New  Jersey  and  to  be  with 
you  fine  people  of  MlllvUle  In  order  to  wel- 
come home  the  veterans  of  your  community 
^n  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Your  State  Is  indeed  an  historic  spot.  It 
was  first  visited  In  1524  by  Giovanni  da  Ver- 
razano,  a  Florentine  navigator.  Later.  In 
1609,  Henry  Hudson  explored  the  river  be- 
tween Sandy  Hook  and  Raritan  Bay.  In 
1614.  Cornells  Jacobson  Mey  explored  the 
lower  Delaware.  And.  in  1638,  the  Swedes 
settled  near  modern  Wilmington. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Eng- 
land, this  Colony  deposed  the  Governor  and 
ratified  the  national  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. We  all  know  that  In  this  great 
State  some  of  the  most  Important  engage- 
ments of  the  Revolutionary  War  were  fought. 
And  your  State  In  1787  became  one  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies  which  accepted 
the  Constitution.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  with 
you  on  this  occasion. 

It  Is  my  privilege  also  to  know  both  of 
your  Senators  very  well — Senator  Hawkis 
and  Senator  Smfth — both  fine  gentlemen  of 
character.  I  can  well  agree  with  Senator 
SMnH's  statement  about  you  folks.  He  said: 
"You  are  going  up  to  talk  to  the  'salt  of  the 
e&rth.' 

Right  here  is  the  home  of  "Stretch"  Garri- 
son, credited  In  various  yarns  with  riding 
sharks  and  porpoises  up  the  Maurice  River; 
with  training  does  to  decoy  buck  deers  Into 
his  corrals  where  they  wiere  transformed  Into 
venison;  with  raising  a  rooster  that  grew 
tall  enough  to  eat  from  the  porch  roof. 
"Stretch"  was  a  mighty  hunter  and  fisher- 
man and  held  all  records  for  wood-chopping. 
No  matter  what  feat  was  required  of  him, 
"Stretch"  could  do  it  better.  You  oldtlmers 
know  the  story.  It  reminds  me  of  that 
mythical  character  of  my  own  section.  Paul 
Bunyan.  You  have  probably  heard  cf  him. 
He  Imported  some  of  your  Jersey  "skeeters" 
and   crossed    them    with   dragon   files   and 


created  the  model  for  the  modem  four- 
engine  Constellation  airplane.  Yes.  it  Is 
good  to  be  In  New  Jersey  with  folks  like  you. 
and  with  you  commemorate  the  occasion 
when  freedom  first  rang  throughout  the  land, 
the  first  peacetime  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion since  1941. 

Let  freedom  ring. 

The  holiday— the  holy  day — of  American 
freedom  Is  at  hand.  It  Is  the  anniversary  of 
the  dawn  of  freedom  on  this  blessed  conti- 
nent after  the  long  night  of  tyranny  and 
despostism  from  abroad.  The  Fourth  of  July 
is  a  holy  occasion,  a  hallowed  occasion,  a 
sacred  occasion  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  the  Republic.  - 

HISTORY    or    INDEPENDENCE   DAT 

One  summer  day,  170  years  ago,  a  group  of 
men  sat  in  a  plain  red  brick  building  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  Philadelphia  State  House.  Half 
a  hundred  Delegates  had  come  there  to  affix 
their  signatures  to  a  document.  It  was  a 
bold  document,  defying  one  of  the  mightiest 
powers  of  that  time.  It  was  a  document — 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — which  was 
to  become  one  of  the  great  landmarks  In 
the  history  of  man's  fight  for  freedom. 

The  Delegates  that  day  in  July  1776  were 
humble  men.  There  was  a  farmer  named 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  printer  named  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  John  Adams,  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, and  John  Hancock  and  others. 

By  around  2  o'clock  that  day,  the  great 
document — the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— had  been  signed.  A  little  boy  ran 
from  the  doorway  Into  the  street  with  up- 
lifted arms  and  gave  the  tidings  of  the  birth 
of  the  new  Nation  to  the  crowd  that  had 
assembled  outside.  The  little  boy  gave  the 
word  to  the  men  who  were  waiting  to  ring 
the  great  Liberty  Bell. 

On  that  bell  there  was  this  message:  "Pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  to  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof." 

The  message  on  this  bell  was  first  spoken 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  by  God:  "Pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  to  all 
the  Inhabitants  thereof." 

The  bell  pealed  forth  the  news  of  liberty. 
That  message  went  not  only  to  the  people 
of  the  Infant  Thirteen  Colonies,  but  the 
message  encircled  the  globe. 

Thus,  American  liberty  took  as  Its  keynote 
the  spiritual  message  from  on  high.  It  was 
America's  destiny  to  realize  that  message,  to 
proclaim  and  maintain  liberty  for  our  own 
people  and  to  Inspire  all  other  people  by  our 
example. 

Freedom  really  rang.  _ 

THE    MEANING  OP  INDEPENDENCX  DAT 

Fellow  Americans,  the  Fourth  of  July  is  no 
empty  occasion.  It  Is  not  a  time  for  either 
you  or  me  merely  to  hear  or  speak  a  few 
patriotic  words  in  the  name  of  an  event 
which  occurred  a  century  and  three-fourthi 
ago. 

The  Fourth  of  July  each  year  is  a  time  for 
reconsecration.  Reconsecration  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  wise  founding  fathers  of 
1776  conceived. 

To  the  principles  for  which  the  brave  men 
of  Valley  Forge  and  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord,  yes;  the  brave  men  of  the 
Argonne  Forest  and  Chateau  Thierry  in  the 
First  World  War,  and  Tarawa,  Guadalcanal, 
Okinawa.  Bastogne  in  the  Second  World 
War — the  principles  for  which  these  brave 
men  fought  and  died. 

To  the  principles  which  we  have  lived  by 
In  the  American  way,  in  government,  in  poli- 
tics. In  our  business  affairs.  In  agriculture,  in 
science,  and  art,  in  these  170  years. 

THE    DECLARATION    OP    INDEPENDENCE 

But  why  was  this  occasion  so  meaningful 
to  America  and  to  the  world? 

It  Is  not  merely  that  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
declared  themselves  on  that  day  free  and  In- 
dependent of  Great  Britain.  It  wa»  that 
these  Colonies  wrote  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  gave  that  declaration  to  all 


mankind.  That  declaration  is  a  living  creed 
on  which  civil  government  in  our  own  and  aU 
other  countries  should  be  based. 

The  foimdlng  fathers  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  American  people.  They 
proclaimed  the  political  equality  of  all  cltl- 
zeiu.     They  established  Justice. 

They  set  up  a  reign  of  law — not  the  law  of 
dictators,  not  the  law  of  brute  force,  but  a 
law  of  Justice,  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

What  exactly  did  they  say? 

I  quote: 

"We  hold  these  truthc  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liljerty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governr  ents  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed" 

How  meaningful  these  words  are  today, 
when  most  of  the  world  is  still  held  In  the 
shackles  of  dictatorship,  vhen  there  are 
forces  In  our  own  land  which  would  deny  the 
self-evident  truths  that  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  Inalienable  rights,  and  that  among 
these  rights  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

When  we  consider  the  greatness  of  these 
principles,  we  see  why  we  shf  uld  reconsecrate 
ourselves  to  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  and  to  all  that  these  concepts  entail. 
What  are  some  of  these  concepts? 
They  are  the  concept  that  government  is 
the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  the  concept  that  men  have 
enough  wisdom  and  Judgment  and  under- 
standing, under  God.  to  forge  their  own  des- 
tiny In  their  own  wry  without  either  Gov- 
ernment paternalism  or  intervention. 

THE  LESSONS  OP  THK  PCtTRTH  Or  JULY 

And,  too,  there  are  certain  lessons  which 
we  can  gain  from  this  holy  occasion,  from 
this  occasion  on  which  freedom  rings  out 
more  clearly  than  on  any  other  day. 

THE  FIRST  LRSSON 

What  are  some  of  those  lessons?  They 
are,  first,  the  lesson  of  sacrifice.  Every  gen- 
eration tends  to  forget  that  freedom  is  not 
only  gained  by  sacrifice,  but  is  preserved  by 
sacrifice.  Each  generation  must  renew  It 
and  revitalize  It. 

We  dare  not  forget  that  the  Independence 
which  was  proclaimed  on  July  4,  1776,  was 
not  actually  won  by  force  of  arms  until  6 
years  later  in  October  17P1.  when  CornwallU 
surrendered  to  George  Washington  at  York- 
town.  Between  those  two  dates,  what  heart- 
ache, what  pain,  what  anxiety,  what  sacri- 
fices were  experienced  by  our  infant  country. 

Let  us  recall  the  sweat  of  the  men  who  trod 
to  battle  and  built  the  battlemenU,  the  tears 
of  the  widows  of  men  who  did  not  return 
from  battle,  the  blood  that  stained  the  snow 
at  Valley  Forge,  and  at  a  thotisand  other 
scenes  of  the  battle  for  freedom. 

Yes,  the  road  to  freedom  was  a  long  one 
and  a  hard  one.  and  it  U  ever  such.  The 
Republic  is  only  maintained  by  the  sacrifices 
willingly  made  by  its  citizens  on  behalf  of 
the  general  welfare. 

THX  SCOOWD  LB8SON 

But  there  Is  a  second  lesson.  It  is  the 
lesson  of  alertness.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary War  one  of  the  most  poptilar  banners 
carried  by  the  Colonies  showed  a  coiled 
rattlesnake.  Underneath  that  rattlesnake 
was  the  inscription:  "Don't  tread  on  me." 

This  Is  a  message  which  we  might  well  heed 
today.  Let  not  any  other  nation  seek  to 
tread  on  America,  on  her  rights,  on  her 
Integrity,  on  her  security.  Nor  let  any  Ameri- 
can nor  any  grcup  in  this  country  seek  to 
tread  on  the  rigbu  of  a  fellow  American  or 
on  the  righu  of  aU  other  groups. 
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Nothing  will  prevent  «uch  cruel  domlna- 
tloa  except  alertness.  Perhaps  you  will  re- 
member the  words  at  Thomas  Jefferson  on 
his  death  bed  were,  and  I  quote: 

"Tell  the  committee  to  be  on  the  alert." 

Yes,  let  us  all  be  on  the  alert.  We  want  no 
more  foreign  Pearl  Harbors  and  no  domestic 
Pearl  Harbors  which  will  destroy  the  liberties 
won  after  so  much  struggle. 

What  constitutes  being  on  the  alert  In  this 
atomic    age?     That    Is    the    question   which 
\  every  man  and  woman  must  answer.    That 

responsibility  cannot  be  passed  completely 
to  public  servants.  Concretely,  what  Is  your 
own  Idea  as  to  giving  away  the  secrets  in 
relation  to  the  atomic  bomb  and  atomic 
energy — giving  them  away  to  nations  which 
are  on  a  different  level  from  us  politically, 
spiritually,  economically;  the  nations  wha^e 
whole  past  Indicates  that  treaties  are  mode 
and  lived  up  to  only  when  they  can  say  it  Is 
to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 

What  constitutes  being  on  the  alert?  Let 
me  tell  you  the  story  of  the  old  darky  named 
Mose. 

Mose.  during  the  depression,  had  no  home 
to  which  he  could  go.  He  wandered  up  and 
down  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  South- 
land. He  bad  no  worldly  possessions,  only  a 
singing  heart.  He  was  a  real  Singing  Sam, 
but  he  had  no  place  to  rest  his  head. 

Once  there  was  a  white  man  like  that.  He 
was  called  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  of  Him  It 
was  said  "He  was  so  poor  thab  He  had  no 
place  to  lay  His  head." 

One  day  this  colored  man  was  told,  "Mose, 
you  can  go  up  to  that  half-acre  lot.  There 
Is  an  old  shack  there  in  which  you  can  live." 
Mose  went  there  and  found  that  the  shack 
w«a  In  very  bad  condition.  The  windows  were 
broken,  the  shutters  were  about  ready  to  fall 
off.  the  doors  were  falling  off  their  hinges, 
and  the  roof  was  caved  In.  The  half-acre 
lot  was  filled  with  weeds,  stones,  and  poison 
Ivy.    But  Mose  went  to  work. 

By  the  next  spring.  Mose  had  fixed  up  the 
little  shack.  He  had  put  the  doors  back  on 
the  hinges;  he  had  repaired  the  windows  and 
the  roof,  and  he  had  painted  the  little  build- 
ing. Roses  were  climbing  over  It.  Out  In 
the  half-acre  lot,  the  weeds  and  rocks  were 
gone.    Flowers  were  blooming  there. 

Just  about  then  the  old  colored  parson 
came  by.  He  said.  "Mow.  you  and  the  Lord 
is  sure  done  a  good  Job  here."  Mose  replied 
-Parson,  you  should  have  seen  it  when  the 
Lord  had  it  alone." 

One  who  is  on  the  alert  In  this  period  is 
aware  of  the  racketeer  Impact  of  foreign 
Isms,  the  excessive  Government  bureaucracy 
and  the  reckless  spending,  the  need  for  bal- 
ancing the  national  Budget,  the  imperative 
requirement  that  America  go  to  work  again 
as  one  team  as  she  did  in  the  war,  in  order 
that  production  can  be  had  to  meet  the  pres- 
sure of  our  accumulated  buying  power. 

THE  THiao  USSON 

But  now  there  U  a  third  lewon  which  I 
should  like  to  mention.  It  is  the  lesson  of 
the  triumph  of  Jiiscice. 

"Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause 
It  Is  Just." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  great  American 
anthem,  words  which  are  followed  by  the 
eternal  sentiment.  "For  In  God  is  our  trust  " 

The  lesson  of  the  Fourth  of  July  is  that 
Justice  win  triumph,  that  right  will  prevail 
against  might,  that  a  free  people  cannot  be 
downed. 

If  any  cyme  were  to  have  surveyed  the 
chances  of  the  Infant  Nation  of  survlvinK 
that  day.  July  4,  1T76,  he  might  weU  have  had 
doubts  about  its  chances. 

Our  Continental  Congress  had  no  money 
of  Its  own.  It  had  no  authority  either  to  levy 
taxes  or  to  borrow.  All  It  could  do  was  Issue 
Continental  currency. 

Our  people  at  that  time  faced  the  largest 
navy  in  the  world,  and  even  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  we  had  only  a  few 
amall  vessels  of  our  own.    We  faced  a  well- 


tralned  army,  but  could  muster  only  a  few 
tmskilled  and  undisciplined  colonial  volun- 
teers. We  faced  professional  soldiers  and 
could  muster  against  them  only  men  en- 
listed for  short  terms.  We  faced  splendidly 
equipped,  well-fed  troops,  while  our  own  men 
were  wretchedly  supplied  and  fed. 

Yet,  by  force  of  arms  and  by  the  force  of 
Ideas,  and  faith  In  o\ir  cause,  truth  and  Jus- 
tice prevailed. 

Let  us  remember  this  leflson,  my  fellow 
Americans.  Truth  and  Justice  will  prevaU. 
Let  us  have  faith— that  faith  which  moves 
mountains:  that  faith  which  Is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for  and  the  evidence  of  things 
unseen;  that  truth  and  Justice  will  conquer 
In  1946  and  forevermore,  as  they  conquered 
in  1776  and  1781. 

THX   MEANING  TO  THE  rUTDllE 

The  true  meaning  of  Independence  Day  is 
a  meaning  of  the  future  and  not  of  the  past. 
We  look  back  upon  the  great  scene  of  the 
half  hundred  delegates  in  the  Philadelphia 
SUte  House,  signing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

But  we  look  forward  to  other  men  signing 
other  compacts  in  the  future  which  will  make 
for  freedom  and  lll/erty  In  America,  and 
throughout  the  world  and,  for  example,  for 
industrial  peace  which  is  so  sorely  lacking  in 
oxir  own  beloved  country,  for  freedom  and 
liberty  to  work  uninterruptedly  and  Xor  man- 
agement and  labor  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
respective  toll  and  for  the  public  to  enjoy 
freedom  from  industrial  conflict. 

We  remember  what  Walt  Whitman  once 
said : 

"Others  '^ake  finish,  hut  the  Republic  Is  ever 

constructive 
And  ever  keeps  vista, 

Others  adorn  the  past,  but  you,  O  days  of 
the  present. 
I  adorn  you. 
O.  days  of  the  future,  I  believe  in  you." 

THE  VETERANS'  PLACE  IN  THE  rtnTTBE 

It  is  more  than  appropriate  that  when  we 
discuss  the  future  of  this  great  Republic 
that  we  contemplate  the  role  that  our 
16.000,000  ex-servicemen  of  World  War  II  will 
play  in  the  America  of  tomorrow.  I  know 
how  proudly  MillvUle  respecte  her  own  sons 
and  daughters  who  went  forth  to  war  and 
who  have  now  returned  to  resume  their  re- 
spected place  In  this  community. 

The  ex-servicemen — sons  and  daughters — 
of  MillvUle,  together  with  their  veteran 
friends  throughout  America,  have  demon- 
strated their  fitness  to  serve  this  Nation  and 
this  world.  They  have  demonstrated  their 
fitness  for  leadership  In  civilian  life  in  the 
America  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

These  young  men  and  women  have  Jour- 
neyed to  foreign  parts.  They  have  seen  other 
lands  and  other  peoples.  Prom  their  travels, 
they  have  gained  a  new  Insight  and  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  America  to  the 
world  and  of  the  wonders  of  our  free  way  of 
life  in  comparison  to  those  of  other  lands. 

These  veterans — men  and  women — know 
that  ours  is  the  best  way  of  life  now  existing 
on  earth.  To  them,  any  such  ridiculotis 
claim  to  the  effect  that  the  collectivist  way — 
the  Russian  way — Is  better  than  our  own,  Is 
ridiculous  and  is  disproved  completely  by 
the  incomparable  standard  of  living  enjoyed 
by  our  people  and  by  the  priceless  liberties 
and  freedoms  which  are  our  greatest  blessings. 
The  veterans  know,  however,  that  the  great- 
ness which  America  has  achieved  In  the  past 
and  present  Is  but  a  prelude  to  more  won- 
derful tomorrows,  If  we  all  evidence  that 
spirit  of  work,  of  cooperation,  of  thrift,  and 
of  industry,  which  made  America  great  in  the 
days  of  the  past  and  which  saw  us  through 
to  victory  In  the  war  Just  concluded. 

CONCLnSlOH 

My  fellow  citizens,  you  and  I  have  briefly 
contemplated  the  history  of  this  wonderful 
occasion.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  lessons 
of  this  occasion.    We  have  felt  the  need  for 


reconsecratlon  of  ourselves  to  the  principles 
of  July  4,  1778.  We  say  now,  as  the  youngster 
said  In  effect  that,  summer  day  170  years  ago 
outside  the  Philadelphia  statehouse:  "Let 
freedom  ring.    Let  freedom  ring." 

We  say:  "Let  the  Liberty  Bell  peal  forth  the 
message — 'Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  and  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.' " 

On  this  day  we  say  in  our  hearts  the  words 
of  an  anonymous  poet: 

•Xord.  the  people  of  the  land 
In  Thy  presence  humbly  stand; 
On  this  day.  when  Thou  didst  free 
Men  of  old  from  tyranny. 
We.  their  children,  bow  to  Thee. 

"With  one  heart  the  Nation  cries, 
From  our  choral  lips  arise 
Thou  didst  point  a  noble  way 
For  our  fathers  through  the  fray; 
Lead  their  children  thus  today." 


The  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress which  I  made  this  afternoon  at 
3:30  p.  m.  over  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

My  fellow  countrymen,  George  Washing- 
ton, the  father  of  our  country,  in  his  farewell 
address  to  the  American  people,  warned  us 
against    entangling    alliances    with    foreign 
nations,  and  he  also  sofemnly  warned  us  that 
the  danger   to  the   United   States   was   not 
from  without,  but  from  within.    Today  we 
know  how  wise  those  warnings  were     Today 
we  know  we  failed  to  heed  them.     We  got 
tangled    up    in   the    affairs    of    foreign    na- 
tions, and  the  terrible  price  we  paid  in  the 
loss  of  our  precious  men  and  women  who 
fought  and  won  the  war  for  us  Is  today  fresh 
in  our  memory.    We  have  also  failed  to  heed 
the  warning  of  the  Father  of  our  Country 
about  the  danger  on  the  home  front.     As  a 
result  our  democratic  form  of  Government 
is  being  destroyed  by  people  right  here  in 
America.     OPA  Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
weapons  used  by  the  New  Deal  dynasty  in 
overthrowing  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment.   These  New  Deal  politicians  have  dis- 
covered that  they  can  get  more  votes  and 
iMger   political   campaign  contributions   by 
advocating  OPA  than  by  any  other  trick     It 
U  not  the  welfare  of  the  people  that  con- 
cerns them.    They  have  no  interest  whatever 
in  helping  poor  people  get  food,  and  they 
have  no  hesitancy  whatever  in  overthrowing 
our  American   form  of  government.    What 
they  want  Is  to  continue  in  power,  regardless 
of  what  happens  to  our  people  and  our  form 
of  government.    Let  us  remember  the   ad- 
monition of  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  said 
"In  questions  of  power  let  no  more  be  heard 
of  confidence  In  man  but  bind  him  down 
from  mischief  by  the  chain  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.     Let  me  list  some  of  the  groups  of 
voters  the  New  Deal  gang  is  catering  to  when 
they  fight  for  the  renewal  of  defunct  OPA. 

First.  They  get  the  complete  support  of 
every  Communist,  Red.  and  radical  in  this 
Nation.  Second,  they  get  the  complete  sup- 
port and  heavy  money  contributions  from 
the  huge  army  of  racketeers  and  underworld 


characters  who  grow  rich  by  operating  black 
markets  which  are  created  by  OPA  and  could 
not  continue  without  OPA.  Third,  they  get 
the  votes  and  financial  support  of  many 
of  the  largest  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  the  Nation  who  worm  their  stooges  into 
OPA  positions  to  write  rules  and  regulations 
which  benefit  them,  and  impose  restrictions 
on  the  smaller  merchants  and  manufacturers 
who  are  their  competitors.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  they  get  the  support  of  some  people 
in  the  great  rank  and  file  of  honest,  patriotic 
American  citizens  who  are  misled  by  the 
tricky  propaganda  which  is  carried  on  by 
hundreds  of  agencies  of  the  New  Deal  dynas- 
ty, all  of  which  Is  paid  for  out  of  the  tax- 
payers' pockets. 

Now  friends,  I  was  born  and  raised  in  dire 
poverty.  I  have  rubbed  shoulders  all  my 
life  with  honest  hard-working  people.  I  un- 
derstand and  respect  the  plain  citizens  and 
I  regard  them  as  the  real  backbone  of  this 
Nation.  I  am  proud  that  I  am  one  of  that 
large  group.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
In  the  rank  and  file  of  the  common  citizens 
of  this  Nation.  Nine  times  out  of  10  or  more 
often  than  that  they  will  do  the  right  thing, 
providing  they  know  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  about  the  subject.  While  most  of  my 
friends  are  plain,  every-day  working  people, 
they  are  honest,  honorable,  and  real  loyal 
Americans. 

.  In  all  of  my  wide  acquaintance  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  sin- 
gle person  who  would  go  to  the  polls  and  vote 
the  Socialist  ticket.  They  would  not  vote  for 
a  government  that  would  take  property  away 
from  other  citizens  and  give  it  to  them. 
They  are  self-reliant  and  would  not  tolerate 
socialism  in  any  form.  It  takes  a  trained  de- 
tective to  recognize  socialism  when  it  is  all 
dressed  up  in  a  fake  costume  like  It  Is  being 
introduced  to  the  American  people  by  our 
scheming  politicians,  but  the  sound  people 
of  this  Nation  are  not  asleep.  They  recognize 
the  deceit  and  deception  of  those  tricky 
politicians.  OPA  is  pure  socialism,  and 
nothing  else.  It  uses  the  force  of  law  to  take 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  some  of  our 
taxpaying  citizens  and  uses  that  money  to 
pay  part  of  the  grocery  and  fuel  bill  of  other 
citizens.  It  does  not  do  this  to  help  the 
poor  people,  but  to  win  votes  of  the  poor 
folks  and  rich  folks  alike,  because  this  New 
Deal  dynasty  helps  pay  the  grocery  bill,  and 
the  fuel  bill  of  the  richest  families  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  By  the  use  of  false  propaganda  the 
New  Deal  administration  dresses  up  social - 
Ism  in  the  garb  of  a  saint  and  deceives  thou- 
sands of  honest  housewives  and  other  buy- 
ers. It  tricks  you  into  supporting  socialism 
under  the  guise  of  trying  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  they  are  enabling  you  to  buy  your 
groceries,  clothes,  and  other  commodities 
cheaper  than  you  would  In  a  free  competi- 
tive market. 

Every  housewife  knows  that  under  OPA  the 
quality  of  every  loaf  of  bread  she  buys  is  low- 
ered, the  size  of  the  loaf  is  smaller,  and  the 
price  is  higher.  Although  we  have  an  abun- 
dance of  wheat,  you  find  it  difficult  to  get 
bread  at  your  grocery  store  or  bakery.  The 
quality  of  all  foods  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts Is  lowered  to  the  lowest  standard  pos- 
sible. Even  with  this  lowered  quality,  re- 
duced weight,  and  scarcity,  the  OPA  during 
the  past  few  weeks  has  deliberately  Increased 
the  prices  of  more  than  500  commodities 
which  you  buy.  The  tremendously  high  cost 
of  administering  OPA  and  paying  subsidies 
has  cost  the  American  people  many  billions 
of  dollars.  This  enormous  amount  of  money 
has  been  borrowed  and  added  onto  the  huge 
public  debt  for  you,  your  children,  and  your 
children's  children  to  pay,  with  compoimd 
Interest.  Do  you  honest  folks  of  this  Nation 
want  this  socialism?  Do  you  approve  this 
deceit  and  deception?  Do  you  want  to  har- 
ness this  terrific  tax  burden  onto  your  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  to  pay?  I  do  not 
believe  you  do.    I  have  utmost  confidence  In 


you,  and  I  believe  you  have  been  tricked 
into  It. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  the  Lord  must 
have  liked  the  poor  folks  because  he  made 
so  many  of  us.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  known 
as  a  poor  man  and  as  Honest  Abe.  I  believe 
that  most  poOT  folks  are  honest  and  God- 
fearing. And  let  me  tell  you  that  It  Is  the 
poor  people  who  will  have  to  pay  this  enor- 
mous public  debt  of  around  $300,000,000,000, 
with  compound  interest,  and  it  will  take  over 
100  years  to  pay  it.  Practically  all  tax  money 
is  collected  from  poor  people  in  hidden  taxes. 
Every  article  you  buy  Includes  a  tax.  The 
large  corporations  do  not  pay  any  taxes — they 
simply  add  the  taxes  they  are  to  pay  Into 
the  price  at  which  they  sell  their  products. 
Thus  they  collect  their  taxes  from  their  cus- 
tomers, and  simply  pass  the  money  on  to  the 
Government. 

So  when  these  New  Deal  political  dema- 
gogs shout  from  the  housetop  about  collect- 
ing the  taxes  from  the  giant  corporations 
and  the  wealthy  people,  they  know  It  Is  not 
true;  they  are  only  trying  to  deceive  you. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  the  big  cor- 
porations, or  the  little  corporations,  or  any- 
body else,  either  large  or  small,  making  a  le- 
gitimate profit.  What  I  am  doing  is  exposing 
these  deceitful  and  dishonest  politicians  who 
are  trying  to  deceive  and  mislead  a  lot  of 
honest,  hard-working,  patriotic  poor  folks. 
When  you  folks  see  that  by  supporting  the 
OPA  you  are  supporting  socialism  In  Amer- 
ica, I  believe  you  will  rise  up  In  righteous  in- 
dignation and  wire  or  write  you.  Senators 
and  Congressmen  in  Was'.ington  to  do  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  keep  OPA  dead  and 
buried.  OPA,  in  addition  to  being  purely 
socialistic.  Is  also  communistic.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve many  of  our  citizens  would  vote  the 
Communist  ticket,  but  In  supporting  OPA 
you  are  voting  for  pure  communism.  As 
proof  of  this  statement.  I  remind  you  that 
OPA  is  being  supported  by  every  Communist, 
Red,  and  radical  In  this  Nation,  without  ex- 
ception. I  also  warn  you  that  the  main  ob- 
jective of  communism  is  to  overthrow  our 
American  form  of  government.  The  two  best 
known  methods  for  wrecking  a  person,  busi- 
ness Institution,  or  a  government  Is  to  stop 
their  production  and  squander  their  accu- 
mulated resources.  OPA  does  both.  In  over 
150  years  this  Nation,  without  OPA,  never 
had  a  serious  famine,  but  with  OPA  In  op- 
eration less  than  5  years,  production  has 
been  stopped  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are 
now  suffering  a  severe  famine  In  bread,  but- 
ter, meat,  milk,  clothing,  building  material, 
farm  machinery,  household  appliances,  and 
most  everything  else. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said.  "Were  we  di- 
rected from  Washington  when  to  sow  and 
when  to  reap  we  should  soon  want  bread." 
Our  people  now  jwant  bread  and  all  because 
this  New  Deal  dynasty  has  told  our  farmers 
when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap  and  then  set 
the  prices  of  what  they  reaped  below  the 
cost  of  production.  OPA  and  other  quack 
political  bureaxis  of  the  New  Deal  dynasty 
have  squandered  the  accumulated  resources 
of  our  people  until  taxes  of  varying  amounts 
from  20  percent  up  to  95  percent  of  the  in- 
come of  all  of  our  people  vanishes  as  fast  as 
It  is  collected,  and  on  top  of  that  a  public 
debt  of  around  $300,000,000,000  has  been 
piled  on  the  backs  of  the  weary  and  confused 
taxpayers.  Do  you  folks  out  yonder  want 
any  more  of  this  dangerous  red  communism 
that  Is  eating  the  very  heart  out  of  our  Na- 
tion and  destroying  our  American  form  of 
government?  I  do  not  believe  you  do.  Then 
wire  or  write  your  Senators  and  Congressmen 
to  do  everything  within  their  power  to  keep 
OPA  dead  and  burled.  OPA  is  unconstitu- 
tional. There  is  not  one  single  word  or  sen- 
tence in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  wherein  the  people  of  this  Nation  dele- 
gated to  their  Federal  Government  the  right 
to  set  a  price  on  their  lives,  or  one  single 
hour  of  their  time  devoted  to  any  kind  of 
work,  or  for  the  product  produced  by  them 


working  1  hour  or  1  day  or  1  week.  The 
citizens  retained  that  Ood-glven  right  to 
themselves.  We  are  supposed  to  be  free 
people  to  raise  wheat,  cattle,  or  hogs — or 
WTlte  a  book,  or  catch  fish,  or  teach  school  or 
preach  a  sermon,  and  charge  for  your  serv- 
ices or  the  products  you  produce,  exactly 
what  you  want  to  charge  for  them,  and  keep 
them  If  nobody  will  pay  your  price.  OPA 
robs  you  of  that  great  freedom  which  la 
guaranteed  to  you  by  the  Constitution. 

Some  of  you  good  people  may  rejoice  when 
your  fickle  Government,  to  gain  your  vote, 
takes  the  pound  cf  butter  away  from  some 
poor  farmer  and  passes  It  along  to  you  at  a 
price  below  what  he  wants  for  It.  but  If  you 
subscribe  to  that  philosophy  now.  Just  bear 
In  mind  that  under  that  same  philosophy 
your  Government  will  get  around  to  you  some 
day  and  take  away  from  you  some  of  your 
prized  possessions  and  give  them  to  some 
other  citizen  who  wants  th?m.  and  pay  you 
much  less  for  them  than  you  desire  to  ac- 
cept, and  you  can  do  absolutely  nothing 
about  it.  Break  down  the  constitutional 
fence  that  protects  the  rights  of  other  citi- 
zens and  your  own  property  or  services  are 
exposed  to  the  same  ravishing  forces  that 
destroy  all  human  liberties  and  freedoms. 
The  fires  of  communism  have  already  de- 
stroyed the  freedom  of  millions  of  good 
people  in  other  nations  who  misplaced  their 
trust  in  the  hands  of  tricky  politicians,  and 
It  Is  sweeping  this  Nation  now  under  the 
cloak  of  social  Justice  and  other  flimsy,  false 
colors. 

OPA  Is  un-American,  and  everybody  who 
has  enjoyed  Americanism  In  this  Nation  who 
will  stop  Just  a  moment  and  honestly  study 
the  case.  Is  forced  to  admit  that  It  Is  un- 
American.  It  violates  every  principle  of 
Americanism  and  blocks  the  alms  and  aspira- 
tions of  boys  and  girls  at  the  croes-roeds  and 
grass  roots  from  ever  getting  above  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder  of  success,  unless  they  get 
the  wink  or  nod  from  some  fat  bureaucrat 
In  the  New  Deal  dynasty,  and  become  for- 
ever Its  willing  stooge  or  rubber  sUmp.  OPA 
Is  unnecessary.  Americans  lived  and  grew 
and  prospered  for  over  150  years  without 
OPA.  and  under  It  less  than  5  years  our  eco- 
nomic life  has  withered  and  almost  died. 
I  plead  with  you.  my  fellow  countrymen,  to 
go  on  bended  knees  before  your  God  and  ask 
Him  for  wisdom  to  understand  this  subject 
and  courage  to  take  your  stand  on  the  right 
side  of  tSe  line.  It  is  more  important  that 
you  retain  your  freedom,  liberty,  and  inde- 
pendence than  it  is  that  some  bureaucrat  In 
Washington  dictate  the  price  you  shall  pay 
for  a  pound  of  beef  that  you  cannot  find. 
It  is  time  for  action.  The  momentous  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  you  folks  In  this  Nation 
are  to  lose  your  liberty,  freedom,  and  Inde- 
pendence Is  now  being  decided  by  your  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  In  Washington. 
There  Is  no  time  to  lose.  Wire  or  write  your 
Senators  and  Congressmen  now,  and  urge 
them  to  use  their  power  to  defeat  the  bUl 
that  Is  Intended  to  resurrect  OPA  and  relm- 
pose  Its  bureaucratic  dictation  on  the  free 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 


Law  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  5.  1946 

Mr,  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  tha 
Appendix  of  the  Recohb  a  short  but 
beautiful    poem    entitled    "Law    and 
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AM-IS 


oi  Its  own.  It  Had  no  authority  cither  to  levy 
taxes  or  to  borrow.  All  It  could  do  was  Issue 
Continental  currency. 

Our  people  at  that  time  fac«l  the  largest 
navy  in  the  world,  and  even  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  we  had  only  a  few 
•mall  vessels  of  our  own.    We  faced  a  weU- 


uttjfs  OI  i.ue  pasi  ana  which  saw  us  through 
to  victory  In  the  war  Just  concluded. 

CONCLVSION 

My  fellow  cltlaens.  you  and  I  have  briefly 
contempUted  the  history  of  this  wonderful 
occasion.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  lessons 
of  this  occasion.    We  have  felt  the  need  for 


..~u.  1*1  me  list  some  of  the  groups  of 
voters  the  New  Deal  gang  Is  catering  to  when 
they  fight  for  the  renewal  of  defunct  OPA. 

First.  They  get  the  complete  support  of 
every  Communist.  Red,  and  radical  in  this 
Nation.  Second,  they  get  the  complete  sup- 
port and  heavy  money  contributions  from 
the  huge  army  of  racketeers  and  underworld 


Interest.  Do  you  honest  folks  of  this  Nation 
want  this  socialism?  Do  you  approve  this 
deceit  and  deception?  Do  you  want  to  har- 
ness this  terrific  tax  burden  onto  your  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  to  pay?  I  do  not 
believe  you  do.    I  have  utmost  confidence  In 
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tence  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  wherein  the  people  of  this  Nation  dele- 
gated to  their  Federal  Government  the  right 
to  set  a  price  on  their  lives,  or  one  single 
hour  of  their  time  devoted  to  any  kind  of 
work,  or  for  the  product  produced  by  them 


Friday.  July  5.  1946 

Mr,  HILL.  Mr.  President,  T  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  short  but 
beautiful     poem    entitled    'Xaw    and 
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Peace."  by  Capt.  James  P.  McGovem,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  bar.  The  poem 
was  originally  published  in  the  Febru- 
ary 1945  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LAW  AND  PEACS 

(By  James  P.  McGovem) 
What  Is  the  brotherhood  of  him  who  knows 

no  brother? 
What  is  the  faith  of  him  whose  creed  resp«cts 

no  other? 
What  Is  the  kin  of  him  who  wrongs  dust. 

all  men's  mother? 
What  is  the  peace  of  him  who  sets  It  for 

another? 

Solon   made  laws  for  Greece,  Aurellus  for 

Rome: 
Moms  write  rules  for  Hebrews,  Christ  taught 

all  Christiandom; 
Hammurabi's    Code    graced    a     Babylonian 

dome; 
All  Europe  has  Justice  stored  In  many  an 

ancient  tome. 

The  law  Is  always  dead  In  parchment,  marble. 

stone. 
Unless  each  generation  relives  it  as  its  own: 
"A   scrap   of   paper,"   adorned   with   names. 

tempts  power  on  its  throne 
As  fuel  for  world-wide  flames  by  all  the  four 

winds  blown. 

When  the  spirit  transcends  the  law,  men  see 

beyond  the  letter. 
When  justice  frames  the  law.  revenge  has 

no  abettor. 
When  mercy  guides  the  law.  virtue  holds  vice 

its  debtor. 
When  hearts  enshrine  the  law,  peace  stands 

free  from  fetter. 


The  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  5,  1946 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  excerpts  from  a  letter  by 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  showing  the  adverse  effect  of 
the  so-caUed  equal  rights  amendment- 
Senate  Jomt  Resolution  61— on  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

In  Its  most  recent  form  the  proposed 
amendment  would  provide  that  "equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  accoiuit  of  sex." 

Because  of  the  very  general  nature  of  this 
language  the  actual  legal  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment in  any  given  situation,  until  there  has 
been  some  process  of  Judicial  Interpretation 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  predict  It 
would,  however,  in  my  opinion  Jeopardize 
certain  of  the  basic  and  most  recently 
adopted  features  of  the  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  program. 

The  1939  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  adopted  after  a  period  of  study  of 
experience  under  the  original  statute  were 
tfeslgued    to    strengthen    and    extend    the 


principles  and  objectives  of  the  act.  The 
changes  were  particularly  extensive  In  the 
title  providing  old-age  benefits.  Broadly 
speaking,  these  changes  expanded  that  pro- 
gram from  one  providing  benefits  only  to  in- 
sured wage  earners  to  one  which  provides 
benefits  for  insured  wage  earners,  for  their 
wives  and  minor  children,  for  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  wage  earners,  and  for 
aged  parents  who  had  been  dependent  on  an 
Insured  worker  who  died  without  leaving  a 
widow  or  child.  The  scope  of  this  program 
and  its  significance  in  terms  of  protection 
on  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  family 
wage  earner  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  over 
65,000,000  persons  now  living  have  earned 
some  wage  credits  in  covered  employment. 

PROVISIONS  ABC  B.\SZX>  ON  DUTZXENCXS  BETWEEN 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Under  these  new  provisions  a  woman  who 
Is  65  and  is  not  herself  an  insured  wage 
earner  may  receive  a  monthly  benefit  equal 
to  one-half  the  monthly  benefit  of  her  hus- 
band. A  husband,  however,  is  in  no  case 
entitled  to  benefits  based  upon  his  wife's 
entitlement  to  benefits.  Again,  the  widow  of 
an  insured  wage  earner  may  be  eligible  for 
benefits  if  she  Is  65  or  if,  although  less  than 
65.  she  has  in  her  care  a  child  of  the  deceased 
wage  earner.  A  widower  has  no  similar  right 
based  upon  the  insured  status  of  his  deceased 
wife. 

A  further  differentiation  involves  the  re- 
quirement that  for  entitlement  to  a  child's 
benefits,  the  child  must  have  been  depend- 
ent upon  the  Insured  parent  who  has  quali- 
fied for  benefits  or  died.  The  definition  of 
the  dependency  of  a  child  upon  a  mother 
differs  from  that  of  its  dependency  upon  a 
father.  Generally  a  child  would  automati- 
cally meet  the  requirements  for  dependency 
upon  a  father,  but  dependency  upon  the 
mother  can  arise  only  if  at  the  appropriate 
time  the  father  was  neither  living  with  nor 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  child. 

The  variations  introduced  into  the  pro- 
gram in  1939  were  designed,  as  the  House  and 
Senate  committee  reports  show,  to  afford 
more  adequate  protection  to  the  family  as  a 
unit  and  especially  to  pay  benefits  more  in 
accord  with  the  probable  needs  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries. The  criteria  for  establishing  child 
dependency  were  designed  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  the  family  as  a  unit  and  to 
accord  with  probable  needs,  but  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  the  act  by  making  it 
unnecessary  to  1-quire  in  each  case  into  the 
details  of  economic  dependency. 

More  striking  than  any  of  the  present  vari- 
ations based  on  sex  is  the  proposal  to  reduce 
from  65  to  60  the  eligibility  age  for  a  woman 
who  Is  otherwise  qualified  for  benefits 
whether  as  wife,  widow,  or  parent,  or  on  the 
basis  of  her  own  earnings.  Whereas  the 
present  differentiations  apply  only  where  a 
marital  relationship  is  Involved,  this  change 
would  for  the  first  time  make  a  distinction 
between  insured  men  and  Insured  women  in 
the  rights  based  upon  their  Individual  earn- 
ings. The  Social  Security  Board  bases  this 
recommendation  on  what  it  believes  to  be 
differences  in  fact.  One  of  these  is  that 
women  when  they  are  in  their  sixties  have 
greater  difficulty  In  getting  or  keeping  posi- 
tions than  do  men  of  the  same  age.  The 
other  Is  that  wives  are  ordinarily  younger 
than  their  husbands  with  the  result  that 
when  a  worker  retires  at  65  there  is  usually 
a  lag  before  the  wife  reaches  65  and  becomes 
eligible  toT  benefits  as  the  wife  of  an  Insured 
worker. 

CONGKIS3  AND  STArE  LEGISl  ATOTES  WOTTLD  BE 
BISTSICTED  rN  DEAUNC  WFTH  SOCIAI^-SajrUBrTT 
IXGtSLATION 

Differences  In  earnings  and  occupation, 
differences  In  age,  differences  between  mar- 
ried persons  and  single  persons,  differences 
between  spouses  and  parents,  differences  be- 
tween parents  and  collateral  relatives,  and 
differences   between   men   and    women   are 
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among  those  which  Congress  has  hitherto 
been  free  to  take  Into  consideration  In  the 
development  of  the  social-security  program. 
Aside,  therefore,  from  its  effect  on  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  act,  the  amendment 
might  compel  a  drastic  change  In  the  basis 
on  which  social  security  legislation  may  be 
developed  In  the  future.  However  the 
amendment  is  ultimately  construed.  Us  legal 
effect  appears  to  be  In  the  direction  of  tying 
rather  than  in  freeing  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress and  of  State  legislatures  In  dealing  with 
such  legislation. 

AOMINISTSATION  OF  PROGRAM  WOtTLD  BS 
DISRUPTED 

If  the  amendment  should  be  adopted  and 
Congress  should  leave  the  Social  Security 
Act  unchanged,  litigations  involving  the  con- 
stitutionality of  these  features  of  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  program  would 
seem  very  probable.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Congress  acted  to  eliminate  these  differen- 
tiations, it  might  do  so  by  providing  the 
same  benefits  for  men  as  are  now  provided 
for  women,  thereby  Increasing  the  cost  of 
the  system,  by  eliminating  benefits  now  pro- 
vided for  women  that  are  not  also  provided 
lor  men.  or  by  decreasing  the  benefits  for 
women  under  certain  circumstances  and 
providing  equal  benefits  for  men  under  the 
same   circumstances. 

The  amendment  would  have  a  disrupting 
effect  on  the  administration  of  the  program 
also,  because  of  the  uncertainties  which  It 
would  Introduce  into  the  field  of  State  law. 
In  determining  whether  an  applicant  lor  old- 
age  or  survivors  benefits  Is  the  wife,  widow, 
child,  or  parent  of  an  Insured  person,  the 
Beard  Is  required  to  apply  the  law  which 
would  be  applied  In  determining  the  devolu- 
tion of  Intestate  personal  property  In  the 
State  in  which  the  Insured  is  domiciled.  The 
laws  involved  vary  greatly  from  State  to 
State  and  embrace  such  matters  as  marriage 
and  divorce,  adoption,  guardianship,  and  the 
law  of  Intestate  property,  as  to  which  there 
are  many  differentiations  based  on  sex.  It 
is  quite  Impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  In  this  broad  field. 

The  statements  conteined  In  this  letter 
are  my  own  and  are  not  Intended  to  rep- 
resent th€  position  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  or  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

National  CoMMrrrEK  To  Defeat  the 
UNEQtJAL  Rights  Amendment. 
February  18.  1946. 


Preieryation  of  United  States  Shippbg 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Boston  American  of  July  2  en- 
titled "We  Must  Save  United  States 
Shipping." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

WE   JfTJST  SAVE   UNOTD    STATES    SHIPPINO 

Congress  should  either  amend  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  to  permit  the  operation  of 
an  integrated  sea-air  service  In  the  world- 
trade  lanes  by  American  steamship  com- 
panies, or  pass  an  entirely  new  enabling  act. 

Otherwise  the  magnificent  American  mer- 
chant marine,  which  did  so  much  to  win  the 
recent  war  and  which  is  so  essential  to  the 


peacetime  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
will  wither  and  die. 

The  present  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  Is  Inade- 
quate In  this  situation,  not  because  Congress 
ever  ln*ended  that  American  steamship  com- 
panies should  be  forbidden  to  operate  air 
services  in  conjunction  with  their  existing 
surface  fleets,  but  because  the  meddling  and 
bungling  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  arbi- 
trarily misinterpreted  the  intent  of  the  act 
and  has  arrogantly  distorted  Its  own  author- 
ity under  the  act. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  passed  a 
death  sentence  against  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  in  Its  prohibition  against  an 
integrated  sea-air  service  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  it  has  thus  become  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  Intercede — lest  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  American  maritime  enterprise  be 
accomplished. 

It  Is  Inevitable  that  in  the  future  maritime 
advantage  and  prosperity  will  accrue  solely 
to  those  nations  of  the  world  which  combine 
their  air  and  sea  facilities  to  best  meet  the 
requirements  of  world  travel  and  transport. 

All  of  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world, 
except  the  United  States,  have  moved  swiftly 
to  effect  this  indispensable  combination. 

At  least  four  powerful  maritime  nations — 
Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Nether- 
lands— have  established  overseas  air  lines  in 
which  private  steamship  shipping  enterprises 
of  those  countries  have  either  controlling  or 
substantial  interest. 

At  least  five  other  powerful  maritime  na- 
tions— England,  France,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand — are  undertaking  Inte- 
grated Government  operation  of  air  lines  and 
steamship  companies  in  overseas  commerce. 

At  least  43  additional  countries,  either 
presently  or  potentially  powerful  In  maritime 
enterprise,  have  the  right  under  treaties 
which  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  honor 
to  use  aircraft  and  steamships  Jointly  In 
world  commerce  and  in  a  manner  competi- 
tive with  American  maritime  and  aviation 
enterprise. 

All  of  these  foreign  maritime  and  aviation 
enterprises,  constituting  an  integrated  sea- 
air  service  in  all  instances,  have  been  or  in 
the  future  will  be  approved  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  given  authority  to 
utilize  American  ports  and  facilities. 

But  the  nine  American  steamship  com- 
panies which  have  petitioned  their  Govern- 
ment for  the  same  right  have  been  refused  It. 

Unless  Congress  Intercedes,  it  will  be  the 
fixed  policy  of  the  United  States  under  the 
ruling  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  that 
neither  any  of  these  nine  nor  any  other  Amer- 
ican steampship  company  will  be  permitted 
to  match  the  superior  facilities  of  their  for- 
eign competitors. 

In  this  event,  the  American  steamship 
companies  will  go  out  of  business  and  the 
American  merchant  marine  will  go  out  of 
existence. 

Since  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  failed 
and  refused  to  Interpret  an(}  enforce  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  In  our  American  In- 
terest, according  to  the  intent  of  Congress, 
why  does  not  Congress  clarify  Its  Intent  and 
compel  Its  fulfillment? 


Birth  of  a  Nation 


EliTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  5,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 


Marquis  Childs,  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  4.  1946: 

BIRTH  or  A  NATION 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Across  the  Pacific  a  new  nation  is  coming 
Into  being,  choosing  as  a  formal  birthday  our 
own  Independence  Day.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  destiny  has  linked  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines. 

While  historians  like  to  trace  orderly  pat- 
terns, human  events  seen  from  a  little  dis- 
tance off  have  an  air  of  formless  accident. 
Only  a  few  Americans  understood  what  it 
meant  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  take 
possession  of  the  Philippines  from  Spain. 

We  had  blundered  into  what  many  were 
later  to  call  imperialism.  The  world  sugar 
market  collapsed  as  Germany  used  subsidies 
to  pour  beet  sugar  into  markets  that  had 
been  monopolized  by  the  Carribbean.  One 
consequence  was  the  explosion  In  Cuba 
aimed  at  the  tired,  corrupt  tule  of  Spain. 

Uncle  Sam.  acting  partly  as  defender  of  the 
weak  and  the  oppressed  and  partly  in  the  in- 
terest of  rich  Americans  with  large  Invest- 
ments, stepped  In.  It  was  a  glorious  little 
war.  Our  victory  was  swift  and  overwhelm- 
ing. One  of  the  prizes  was  those  Pacific 
Islands  that  were  picturesque  and  a  long 
way  off. 

A  few  Americans,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
one.  understood  that  in  keeping  the  Philip- 
pines we  had  projected  our  frontier  to  the 
coast  of  China.  We  had  made  ourselves  for 
the  first  time  In  our  history  a  world  power 
with  world  responsibility. 

Still  most  Americans  did  not  want  to 
recognize  it  Right  up  until  Pearl  Harbor 
many  Americans  wanted  to  go  on  pretend- 
ing that  nothing  had  been  changed  by  the 
fact  that  we  had  acquired  what  we  called 
a  Territory  5,000  miles  away. 

Our  record  In  relation  to  that  Territory 
has  l)een  good.  We  set  out  to  give  the  Fili- 
pinos independence  and  with  some  minor 
deviations  we  held  to  that  line.  In  fact  our 
record  has  been  so  good  that  It  impressed 
colonial  peoples  throughout  Asia.  It  gave 
them  confidence  in  our  intentions. 

This  historic  Independence  Day  does  not. 
of  course,  close  the  record.  Technically 
speaking,  the  Philippines  have  their  Inde- 
pendence. But  without  our  cooperation  and 
continuing  assistance  it  will  prove  a  doubt- 
ful gift. 

The  Philippines  suffered  fearful  losses  dur- 
ing all  three  phases  of  the  war — the  fall,  the 
occupation,  and  the  liberation.  The  ravages 
In  terms  of  both  property  and  human  life 
were  terrible. 

Without  help  from  the  United  States  the 
Filipinos  cannot  rebuild  their  Islands.  Much 
depends  for  the  'future  on  the  nature  of 
that  help  and  how  It  is  administered. 

Congress  has  authorized  generous  sums  for 
Philippine  reconstruction.  If  that  money  is 
used  largely  to  restore  the  property  of  for- 
eign investors,  the  mass  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple will  be  left  worse  off  than  they  were 
before  the  war.  Apparently  there  are  many 
who  now  believe  that  the  perils  and  sac- 
rifices they  endured  in  the  resistance  move- 
ment were  in  vain.  They  see  those  restored 
to  power  who  prospered  during  the  occupa- 
tion. 

There  are.  It  sems  to  me,  two  dangers  ahead 
for  the  new  Philippine  Nation.  One  is  that 
the  United  States  economic  embrace  will  con- 
tinue to  be  S3  all-pervasive  that  the  Philip- 
pines will  remain  an  economic  colony  even 
though  they  have  achieved  political  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  second  danger  Is  that  the  hold  of  the 
United  States  military,  both  Army  and  Navy, 
will  be  so  excessive  that  independence  will  be 
a  carefully  fostered  fiction.  Cooperation  Is 
essential.  The  terms  of  that  cooperation  can 
be  worked  out  so  the  security  of  the  islands, 
both  for  the  Filipinos  and  their  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  Is  assured.    But 


It  must  be  worked  out  on  a  new  basis  with 
the  rights  of  the  Filipinos  clearly  recognised. 

There  Is  evidence  that  our  Navy  would  like 
to  take  over  the  Pacific  as  an  American  lake. 
Repeated  protests  are  coming  over  the  treat- 
ment accorded  native  popvilations  on  Guam 
and  Samoa.  The  Navy,  if  these  reports  are 
to  be  credited,  comas  as  conqueror,  laying 
down  a  law  which  Is  a  different  law  from  the 
one  under  which  the  white  conquerors  live. 

If  Navy  policy  1^  to  predominate,  and  ap- 
parently It  Is,  the  Navy  will  govern  the  Islands 
that  after  World  War  I  were  mandated  to 
Japan.  We  know,  of  course,  that  wr  have 
only  the  noblest  intentions.  But  as  Andre 
Vlsson  and  William  Hard  point  out  in  an 
article  In  the  current  Reader's  Digest,  this 
business  of  taking  sole  authority  over  Pacific 
Islands  does  not  look  quite  the  same  to  other 
people  as  It  does  to  us. 

Millions  of  brown  and  yellow  people  In  the 
Pacific  know  they  have  a  stake  in  the  out- 
come of  Philippine  Independence.  For  them 
this  Fourth  of  July  can  have  a  new  and  an 
even  greater  significance  than  it  had  before. 


Republicans  Are  Filibutterinf  Wafner* 
Ellender-Taft  Housinf  Bill  in  Coai« 
mittee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  S,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Republican 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  have  undertaken  a  filibuster 
against  the  EUender-Wagner-Taft  pub- 
lic-housing bill,  in  the  face  of  urgent 
Nation-wide  demands  from  the  people, 
and  above  all  from  returning  servicemen, 
that  this  bill  will  be  expedited. 

I  hope  the  House  Commitee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  will  not  permit  the 
long  delays  which  kept  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body;  but  already  it 
has  been  2'2  months  since  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  'n  the  House. 

We  know  of  the  savage  fight  against 
any  adequate  relief  of  the  housing 
shortage  through  public  action  which  has 
been  made  by  the  powerful  and  widely 
ramified  housing  lobby — we  remember  all 
too  clearly  the  battle  against  the  vet- 
erans' housing  bill.  The  same  forces  are 
endeavoring  to  defeat  the  Wagncr- 
EUender-Taft  bill  by  any  means  which 
may  come  to  their  hands.  I  imagine  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  is  receiving 
the  same  propaganda  barrage  I  am  get- 
ting in  opposition  to  thir  much-needed 
bill.  Meanwhile  rents  are  soaring,  with 
OPA  dead  or  dying.  We  have  brought 
our  servicemen  out  of  the  fox  holes;  but 
we  offer  them  nothing  but  hell  holes  for 
homes. 

If  the  Republicans  should  persist  In 
these  unfair  and  dilatory  tactics,  I  feel 
It  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  whole  country  and  the  blame  should 
be  squarely  placed  where  it  t)elongs — on 
the  Republican  Party. 

When  the  newspapers  publish  a  picture 
of  an  ex-GI  and  his  wife  and  baby  camp- 
ing in  a  tent,  let  the  veterans  know  the 
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Republicans  are  holding  up  the  Wagner 
housing  biU. 

When  the  papers  publish  a  picture  of 
a  family  served  with  a  notice  of  an  ex- 
orbitant rental  increase,  let  the  people 
know  the  Republicans  are  holding  up  the 
Wa(;ner  housing  bill. 

The  papers  are  filled  with  stories  of 
extortionate  rents,  of  a  housing  shortage 
so  acute  that  even  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  outrageous  prices  cannot  find  a 
roof  to  go  over  their  heads — let  the 
people  know  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  blocked  and  obstructed  by  every  un- 
fair means  the  effort  this  administration 
has  made  to  relieve  the  situation,  while 
the  real-estate  lobby  has  distorted  and 
misrepresented  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  are  quite  a 
few  Republicans,  in  and  out  of  the  House, 
who  disapprove  of  these  delays.  I  hope 
they  will  make  their  influence  felt  and 
will  persuade  their  colleagues  on  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee to  stop  their  willful  delays  and  the 
flUbuster  they  have  been  conducting 
these  last  2  months. 

In  that  connection,  as  I  have  stated. 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  messages 
from  civic  and  social  and  public  organi- 
lations.  from  veterans'  groups,  and  above 
all  from  individuals  who  cannot  find  a 
house  or  build  one,  and  from  outstand- 
ing citizens  who  have  a  keen  realization 
of  the  need  for  this  bill. 
~  I  shall  not  encumber  the  Record  with 
any  large  number  of  these:  but  I  am  in- 
serting a  letter  received  from  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  J.  Kelly,  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago, with  my  reply,  and  a  letter  from 
Public  Housing  Association.  Inc.,  of  Chi- 
cago, with  resolutions  adopted  by  rep- 
resentatives of  109  organizations  at  a 
conference: 

Omcz  or  the  Matob. 

Cmr  or  Chicago. 

ApHl  26.  1946. 
Bon.-ADOi.ra  J.  Sabath, 

Mouse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkas  CoNCixssif  an  :  It  ts  most  heartening 
to  letm  that  the  Wagner-Kllender-Taft  gen- 
•ral  houalng  biU  had  the  full  exipport  of  the 
Senate  and  Is  now  before  the  House. 

In  November  of  last  year  as  you  undoubt- 
edly will  recall,  we  communicated  with  you 
informing  you  it  was  our  desire  to  support 
this  legislation,  and  you  generoiisly  promised 
yotir  full  assistance. 

This  bill,  as  you  are  well  aware,  authorizes 
the  most  comprehensive,  long-range  housing 
and  urban  redevelopment  program  ever  con- 
sidered by  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
the  welfare  and  future  progress  of  Chicago 
and  other  large  cities  will  be  vitally  affected 
by  the  outeome  of  the  legislation. 

Therefore.  X  urgently  request  you  to  give 
this  program  your  immediate  consideration 
and  lend  yotir  complete  support  toward  get- 
ting the  measure  approved  in  the  House, 
which  will  mean  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
building of  many  of  our  cities. 

Thanking  you  for  your  usual  splendid  sup- 
port and  helpftilnesB.  and  with  best  personal 
■rtihw  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

EOWAEO  J.  Kkllt, 

jrayor. 

Apu.  30,  1948. 
Tht  Honorable  Edwaco  J.  Kkllt, 

Mayor  of  Chicago. 
Mt  Dsab  llAToa:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  AprU  36  regarding  the  Wagner-Taft-EUen- 
der  public -housing  blU.   I  am  happy  to  assure 


you  that  I  have  anticipated  your  own  Inter- 
est. The  bill  has  my  unequivocal  support, 
and  there  already  is  an  informal  steering 
committee  composed  of  House  supporters  of 
this  proposal,  of  which  I  am  one. 

The  principal  danger  to  the  bill  comes,  of 
course,  from  the  powerful  and  ruthless  group 
of  Industries  loosely  termed  the  "real  estate 
lobby."  My  information  is  that  elaborate 
plans  and  a  substantial  fund  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  the  bill.  In  the  Con- 
cKzssioNAL  Record  today  I  am  Inserting  one 
of  the  frankest  sUtements  I  have  seen,  to- 
gether with  my  answer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  J.  Sabatb. 

PcBUC  Housing  Association  Inc., 

Chicago,  III..  June  6.  1946. 
Hon.  Adolph  J.  8ab.\th, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Congressman  Sabath:  At  a  confer- 
ence called  by  Public  Housing  Association  on 
Wednesday,  Jiine  5,  1946.  In  the  city  hall 
council  chambers,  the  enclosed  recommenda- 
tions were  endorsed  by  delegates  from  ap- 
proximately 100  organizations,  a  list  of  which 
is  also  enclosed,  representing  many  hundreds 
of  thotisands  of  citizens  of  Chicago. 

We  urge  your  Immediate  attention  to  the 
recommendations  and  l>eg  that  at  this  time 
of  great  crisis  you  exert  every  effort  in  behalf 
of  their  enactment  Into  law  without  delay. 

In  addition  to  adopting  the  program,  pre- 
pared In  advance  of  the  meeting,  the  as- 
sembly unanimously  and  Insistently  urged 
that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  put  the 
Chicago  veterans'  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram back  Into  operation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ruth  Atlas  Binstock, 
Acting  Executive  Director. 

feoebal 

1.  Immediate  enactment  of  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  general  housing  bill.  This 
measure,  which  has  been  termed  by  Wyatt 
an  Integral  part  of  the  veterans'  emergency 
housing  program  and  which  provides  the 
added  tools  needed  to  make  the  program  suc- 
ceed, has  already  been  pcsseid  by  the  Senate 
by  overwhelming  vote  and  now  awaits  action 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  provides  flnancing  aids  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  1,250,000  dwellings  a 
year,  all  except  125,000  (10  percent  of  the 
total)  to  be  privately  built,  and  to  be  built 
mainly  for  the  middle-Income  groups  In 
which  brackets  most  veterans  fall.  The  pro- 
visions making  federally  gtiaranteed  mort- 
gages available  to  cooperative-  and  mutual- 
ownership  housing  and  providing  for  "yield 
Insurance"  for  private  moderate-rent  hoxis- 
ing  are  vitally  needed  by  veterans.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  for  continuous  re- 
search In  the  housing  field  so  that  new, 
better,  and  less  expensive  methods  of  con- 
struction may  be  developed  which  of  course 
would  g;reatly  benefit  veterans. 

2.  Retention  of  OPA  and  price  and  rent 
control  for  at  least  1  year,  and  as  much 
longer  thereafter  as  may  be  necessary  until 
the  supply  of  housing  and  building  materials 
catches  up  with  the  present  tremendous 
demand. 

3.  Additional  legislation  to  give  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Expediter  the  authority  to 
curb  the  Inflationary  price  Increases  in  exist- 
ing houses  and  apartments  and  on  lots. 

4.  Additional  Federal  appropriations  to 
pay  the  costs  of  converting  and  moving  addi- 
tional surplus  mUitary  and  naval  barracks 
and  war  housing  to  communities  for  veter- 
ans' dwellings  in  the  event  that  the  local  or 
national  quotas  for  permanent  veterans' 
housing  are  not  met.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  also  bear  the  expense  of  site 
improvement  where  local  communities,  such 
as  Chicago,  are  unable  to  supply  sufficieut 
funds. 


5.  Utilization  of  the  Gardiner  General  Hos- 
pital for  emergency  veterans'  housing.  The 
War  Department  shoixld  transfer  this  struc- 
ture, formerly  the  Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  to 
the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  thus 
making  It  available  for  tise  as  a  veterans' 
hotislng  project. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION — PABTICIPATINQ 
OBr.ANIZATIONS,  CITT  HALL  CONFEBENCE,  JUNE 
S,    1946 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, local  No.  5;  American  Camp  and  Hospi- 
tal Service;  American  Council  on  Race  Rela- 
tions; American  Federation  of  Radio  Artists; 
American  Jewish  Congress;  American  Le- 
gion; American  Red  Cross:  American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II:  American  Veterans 
Committee:  American  Veterans  Committee — 
Hyde  Park  Chapter;  American  Youth  for 
Democracy:  Association  for  Family  Living; 
Back  of  the  Gold  Coast  Committee:  Bel- 
Aire  Property  Association;  Brotherhood  of 
Temple  Isaiah  Israel;  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. Department  of  Labor. 

Catholic  Labor  Alliance;  Catholic  Youth 
Organization;  Catholic  War  Veterans;  Cen- 
tral States  Cooperatives;  Chicago  Action 
Council;  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce; 
Chicago  Committee  for  Economic  Advance- 
ment: Chicago  Committee  to  Win  the  Peace; 
Chicago  Commons;  Chicago  Council  Against 
Racial  and  Religious  Discrimination;  Chi- 
cago Ethical  Society:  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor:  Chicago  Federation  of  Settlements; 
Chicago  Housing  Authority;  Chicago  Ind. 
Union  Council;  Chicago  Joint  Beard, 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers;  Chicago 
Teachers  Union;  Chicago  Urban  League;  Chi- 
cago Women's  Aid;  Church  Federation  of 
Greater  Chicago;  Church  of  Good  Shepherd; 
Community  Development  Trust;  Community 
Tenants  Union;  Consumers  Company.  Vet- 
erans Housing  Committee;  CouncU  of  Negro 
Organizations;  Council  of  Social  Agencies; 
Cook  County  Bar  Association;  Cook  County 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  Midwest  office; 
Cook  County  Council.  CIO. 

Dearborn  Real  Estate  Board;  Disabled 
American  Veterans;  Du  Sable  Memorial  So- 
ciety; Federal  Public  Housing  Authority; 
Federated  Colored  Women's  Clubs;  Francis 
Cabrlnl  Tenants'  Council;  Grunsfeld, 
Yerkes.  Llchtman  &  Koenlg;  Housing  Cen- 
ter; Hull  House;  Illinois  Citizens'  Political 
Action  Committee;  Illinois  Federation  of 
Labor;  Illinois  Inter-Racial  Commission;  Illi- 
nois State  Housing  Board;  Illinois  State  In- 
dustrial Union  Council;  Independent  Voters 
of  Illinois;  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  local  261;  International 
Union  of  Mine  and  Smelter  Workers;  Inter- 
national Workers  Order;  Italian  Veterans' 
Committee. 

Jewish  People's  Fraternal  Order.  Lodge  738; 
Jewish  War  Veterans;  Mayer  s  Commission  on 
Human  Relations;  Mayor's  Emergency  Hous- 
ing CommitTtee;  Mexican  Civic  Committee; 
Mexican  Progressive  Youth;  Moorish  &:lence 
Temple  of  America;  National  Conference  of 
Union  Labor  Legionnaires;  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People; 
National  Association  of  Housing  Officials: 
National  Cooperative,  Mutual  Housing  Asso- 
ciation and  Cooperative  League;  National 
Housing  Agency;  National  Lawyers'  Guild; 
National  Maritime  Union;  National  Negro 
Congress;  Negro  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Northern  Illinois  Independence  Association; 
Portland  Cement  Association,  Roosevelt  Col- 
lege. 

Salvation  Army;  South  Central  Associa- 
tion; Southeastern  Chicago  Committee  on 
Housing;  South  Side  Community  Commit- 
tee; Temple  Sholom  Sisterhood;  Transport 
Workers'  Union  of  America;  Travelers'  Aid 
Society;  Union  of  Technical  Engineers, 
Architects,  and  Draftsmen,  Local  90-A.  A.  7. 
of  L.;  UAW-CIO;  UAW-CIO,  region  4;  United 
Cooperative  Projects. 
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United  Farm  Equipment  and  Metal  Work- 
ers of  America;  United  Packinghouse  Work- 
ers of  America;  United  States  Employment 
Service;  United  Steel  Workers,  CIO;  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Settlement;  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, regional  office;  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  West  Side  Civic  Committee;  Wolfe 
Park  Civic  Organization;  Women's  Joint 
Committee  on  Adequate  Housing;  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
La  Salle  Street;  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Wabash  Avenue; 
Y  M.  C  A..  Hotel;  Y.  W  C.  A..  Committee  on 
Housing;  Youth  Builders  for  Better  Housing. 


A  Couple  of  Masks  and  a  Little 
Imactnation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

^or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES  - 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  5,  1946 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Record  an  article  from  Political 
Guide,  a  publication  of  the  National  Cit- 
izens Political  Action  Committee,  en- 
titled "A  Couple  of  Masks  and  a  Little 
Imagination." 

This  Is  an  amazing  article  which  I 
think  should  be  read  by  every  thoughtful 
citizen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Couple  of  Masks  and  a  Lrm-E  Imagination 

The  "living  newspaper"  type  of  drama 
can  be  a  powerful  campaign  technique,  par- 
ticularly effective  in  dramatizing  the  record 
of  your  Congressman.  The  form  Is  remark- 
ably adaptable,  easy  to  produce,  and  valuable 
In  making  a  political  rally  unstereotyped  and 
exciting. 

USE  THE  BEST  TALENT 

Writing  and  acting  talent  are  needed  to 
produce  a  living  newspaper,  but  they  need 
not  be  professional  talent.  Any  community 
group  will  find  It  has  the  necessary  people. 
Get  the  best  writing  talent  available  and 
keep  everything  simple. 

One  way  to  dramatize  the  effect  your  Con- 
gressman has  or  can  have  on  the  p>eople  of 
the  community  Is  to  use  a  mask  to  repre- 
sent the  candidate  you  oppoce  or  th9  one 
you  support.  Or  use  two  masks — one  for 
each.  If  jrou  can't  find  anyone  to  make  a 
mask,  a  large  picture  or  cartoon  will  do.  It 
should  be  hung  fairly  high  on  the  stage  and 
large  enough  to  be  seen  clearly  and  recog- 
nized by  the  audience. 

The  mask  is  the  principal  character  of  the 
play.  The  voice  of  the  mask  will  be  spoken 
by  the  most  talented  actor  In  the  group. 
If  a  public-address  system  Is  avaUable,  let  the 
unseen  actor  use  the  mike  and  hang  the 
loud  speaker  behind  or  near  the  mask.  The 
mask  should  light  up  as  he  speaks.  This  Is 
easily  done  by  connecting  a  spotlight  on  the 
mask  or  a  light  in  the  mask  to  a  simple 
doorbell  switch  on  the  actor's  desk.  He 
only  has  to  push  the  bell  and  hold  it  down 
while  he  speaks. 

On  eiach  side  of  the  proscenium  arch  on 
the  apron  of  the  stage,  place  a  table,  chair, 
small  lamp,  and  complete  script.  These  are 
for  the  commentators — a  man  or  a  woman 
prominent  in  community  activities  or  both. 
They  act  as  chairmen,  commentators, 
prompters,  announcers,  or  even  stage  man- 
agers. Their  parts  call  for  them  to  intro- 
duce scenes  which  will  be  played  on  the 
stage;  to  argue  with  the  ooaak,  to  give  the 
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facts  which  prove  or  mlsprove  his  state- 
ments; to  call  on  members  of  the  audience 
for  their  side  of  the  picture.  Although  they 
may  read  from  scrlpU.  It  is  best  for  them  to  be 
both  casual  and  dramatic,  and  to  seem  to 
speak  extemporaneously. 

Have  a  member  cf  the  audience  get  op  and 
introduce  the  chairman  to  the  audience  to 
begin  the  show.  A  chairman  may  then  in- 
troduce the  mask.  The  latter's  speeches  may 
be  mainly  quotations  from  his  political 
speeches.  If  he  is  the  Tillain  of  the  play,  it 
will  probably  be  fairly  easy  to  use  his  own 
words  against  him. 

USE    SHORT    skits 

Short  skits  are  the  backbone.  Simply 
put  the  happenings  in  the  Uvea  of  the  audi- 
ence into  dialog.  The  people  play  them- 
selves. Let  the  mask,  the  commcnUtors, 
and  the  audience  interrupt  the  skits  for 
variety  and  sharp  excitement.  Let  the 
mask,  commentator,  and  audience  argue 
amongst  themselves  between  skits. 

For  example,  a  commentator  might  call  on 
a  ccHumitteeman — planted  in  the  audience — 
for  a  report  on  a  situation.  The  mask  ridi- 
cules the  report.  An  argument  ensues.  The 
chairman  supplies  the  facts  that  prove  who 
Is  right,  or  introduces  a  skit  on  stage  which 
show  the  effect  on  the  people  of  the  caax- 
munlty  of  the  report  and  the  mask's  action 
or  Inaction. 

AUDIENCE  PAUnCIPATES 

Or.  If  the  candidate  perhaps  has  a  bad 
labor  record  the  mask  might  say:  "Our  vet- 
erans will  not  tolerate  labor  strikes."  The 
chairman  then  may  cite  the  case  of  a  veteran 
who  was  wounded  and  Is  now  on  a  picket 
line  fighting  for  a  better  wage.  Then  the 
veteran  himself  may  come  on  stage  with  his 
family  and  act  out  a  short  scene  showing 
their  struggle  to  get  along. 

Or  the  mask  may  make  a  racist  remark.  A 
Negro  win  rise  from  the  audience  and  ten 
how  he  and  his  people  have  contributed  to 
the  wealth  and  the  strength  of  the  country. 
He  can  proUst  the  discrimination  which  de- 
nies him  good  housing  and  a  good  Job.  The 
mask  and  the  man  It  represents  are  being 
dramatized  as  an  enemy  to  the  community. 
The  audience  will  carry  this  picture  of  him 
out  of  the  theater. 

Keep  everything  informal.  CaU  everyone 
by  first  names.  Don't  try  anything  that  de- 
pends on  complicated  scenic  effects,  lighting. 
c?  timing.  Be  sure  all  speeches  and  skiu  are 
short,    keep  the  show  short  If  possible. 

ROEEST  L.  CaAic. 


Nortiiwestem  University  Conference  on 
UNO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago  I  had  one  of  the  most  inspiring  ex- 
periences I  have  ever  had.  I  attended  a 
meeting  at  Northwestern  University  on 
the  concluding  night  of  the  week  of  what 
was  called  United  Nations  Week,  during 
the  course  of  which  more  than  200  stu- 
dents at  Northwestern  University  had  de- 
voted themselves  to  a  simulation  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  They  had 
a  great  parade.  They  did  a  magnificent 
job  in  ediKatins  the  student  body  to  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  the  United 


Nations  Orgajiization  as  an  instrument 
for  peace. 

I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  the  ladies 
who  had  tui  Important  share  In  maktnc 
that  program  possible.  She  is  chairman 
of  the  preparatory  commission.  Her 
name  is  Rozanne  Rupp.  She  has  given 
me  a  complete  statement  of  how  the 
Unit«l  Nations  Organization  simulation 
was  organized  on  Northwestern  campus. 
I  feel  that  it  Is  of  great  public  interest, 
and  will  interest  as  well  the  Memben;  of 
the  Senate.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcord. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkxjrb. 

as  follows: 

Etanston.  111.,  June  1.  1949 
Dear  Senator  Prptrr:  I  have  not  as  yet 
had  a  personal  chance  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  your  cooperation  and  yrur 
Interest  in  our  Northwestern  UNO.  Ycur 
speech  was  a  splendid  climax  to  a  successlul 
conference,  and  your  Interest  in  our  efforts 
has  proved  to  be  an  incentive  to  all  those 
students  who  worked  so  dUigently  on  this 
year's  conference. 

When  you  were  here  In  April  you  expreaeed 
a  desire  to  have  an  informal  written  record 
of  the  history  of  our  UNO.  I  held  up  the 
writing  of  this  record  so  that  I  could  send 
you  «t  the  same  time  a  copy  of  our  Poet 
Conference  Bulletin  which  gives  a  com- 
plete summary  of  our  final  resolution?!,  but 
publication  on  this  bulletin  was  delayed  with 
the  strikes,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  within 
the  next  3  weeks. 

The  idea  of  a  UNO  conference  on  this  cam- 
pus ceme  to  Barbara  Park  and  myself  last 
October.  We  both  felt  that  college  educa- 
tion had  skipped  over  the  most  important 
phase  of  learning,  by  that  I  mean  the  cm- 
rent  affairs  and  problems  ol  today.  We  felt 
that  the  students  (ourselves  Included)  knew 
far  too  little  about  the  situation  of  the  world. 
It  was  our  desire  to  make  our  campus  UNO 
conscious,  to  prepare  the  sttidents.  in  part, 
for  the  problems  that  will  lie  theirs  to  eolve 
when  they  leave  the  sheltering  waUs  of  col- 
lege, and  to  grow  together,  as  a  student  body. 
In  our  understanding  of  the  United  Natloiis 
Charter,  its  structure,  its  weaknesses,  and 
its  alms. 

Barbara  and  I  drew  up  a  plan  which  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  Junior  councU  at  our  college, 
of  which  we  are  both  members,  and  our  plan 
for  a  Northwestern  UNO  was  accepted. 

With  the  backing  of  the  Junior  council  w© 
then  presented  cur  plan  for  approval  \xf  the 
student  governing  board.  The  plan  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  first  step  was  the  drawing  up 
of  a  preparatory  commission  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute the  plans  for  the  conference.  The  fol- 
lowing representative  groi;p  was  selected: 

Eleanor  "Pinky"  Hudgins  was  a  represent- 
ative from  the  senior  council  and  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  preparatory  commission. 

Don  Campbell  was  a  representative  from 
the  sophomore  council  and  be  was  elected 
copub'lcity  chairman  of  the.  preparatory 
commission. 

Cliff  Mezey  was  a  representative  from  the 
freshman  councU  and  was  elected  speakers 
chairman  for  the  conference. 

Eleanor  Durham  was  a  representative  from 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
and  she  was  elected  special  nations  chairman. 
Hugo  Hollereth  was  a  representative  from 
the  Toimg  Men's  Christisn  Aasoclatton  atxl 
he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  preparatory 
commission. 

BUI  Llm  of  the  International  relations  club 
was  elected  commissions  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

Barbara  Park  and  myself  were  elected  ■• 
representatives  from  the  Junior  council  and 
Barbara  was  elected  copubJlcity  chairman 
and  I  was  elected  chairman  of  the  prepara- 
tory commission. 
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The  commission  moved  ^ead  from  this 
point,  completing  the  final  plans,  choosing 
an  advlsei — ^Dr.  John  McDlarmld.  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  political  science — and 
setting  the  week  for  the  conference  April 
22-26. 


After  the  commission  and  security  coun- 
cil elections  the  work  began  In  earnest. 
Members  of  our  faculty  were  asked  to  act  as 
advisors  to  each  of  the  commi.'^slons  and 
chairmen  of  the  commissions  were  elected. 
The    commissions    formed    committees    and 


commission  recommendations  and  the  final 
vote  was  taken.  It  was  after  1  o'clock  when 
the  delegates  turned  homeward,  and  there 
was  a  wonderful  feeling  of  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed on  every  face — our  resolutions  were 
a  result  of  months  of  planning  and  research 
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family  of  nations,  it  is  buoyed  by  the  prayers 
and  best  wishes  of  the  people  of  t^ie  United 
States.  The  ties  of  loyalty  and  genuine 
friendship  that  have  so  long  united  the  peo- 
ple of  the  islands  with  those  of  the  United 
etai-oQ   iirpr«»   immea-surablv   strenethened   by 


for  Philippine  Independence.     The  agricul- 
ttu-al  Interests  of  the  country  warmly  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  the  FUlplnos  to  secure 
their  political  Independence. 
With  the  Japanese  attack  on  the  Phlllp- 

nlnec     RoTna    vn<;    rnmmiRSionpd    as    B    mslor 


Rehabilitation  ttept 
In  an  effort  to  help  rehabilitate  the  Phlllp- 
plnee.  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$625,000,000  In  pa3rment  of  war  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  Islands.  Of  tbte 
sum.    MOO.OOO.OOO    aoes    to    individuals    and 


tfer  public -housing  bill.   I  am  bappy  to  assure       funds. 


Cooperative  Projects. 


stage;  to  argue  with  the  mask,  to  give  tne 
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The  commission  moved  ^ead  from  this 
point,  completing  the  final  plana,  choosing 
an  advlsei — Dr.  John  McDlarmld.  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  political  science — and 
setting  the  week  for  the  conference  April 
22-26. 

llie  Northwestern  board  of  trustees  made 
our  UNO  financially  possible  through  their 
generous  gift  of  $1,000  for  our  expenses. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  thi."j  conference 
In  stimulating  more  Interest  In  world  prob- 
lems among  nhe  students.  President  Snyder 
made  the  recommendation  to  the  board  after 
meeting  with  the  chairman  and  several 
members  of  the  preparatory  commission. 

Next  the  preparatory  commission  went  to 
work  assigning  countries  to  organization*. 
We  worked  according  to  sorority  houses, 
fraternity  houses.  Independent  bousing 
units,  and  large  organizations  on  campus. 
We  took  the  population  of  each  of  the  72 
countries  In  the  world  (we  didn't  want  to 
limit  our  study  to  the  United  Nations  alone, 
but  the  non-United  Nation  countries  were 
not  voting  members  In  the  general  assem- 
bly, but  could  petition  for  membership  into 
our  united  nations).  Next  we  took  the  pop- 
ulation of  all  the  organizations  that  would 
be  repreaentlng  countries  and  grouped 
countries  and  organizations  Into  classes  ac- 
cording to  population  so  that  the  largest 
countries  would  be  represented  by  the  larg- 
est organizations.  The  four  class  councils 
represented  the  Big  Four:  The  senior  coun- 
cil represented  China,  the  junior  council 
represented  Russia,  the  sophomore  council 
represented  the  United  States,  and  the 
•freshman  council  represented  Great  Britain. 
Anchor  and  eagle,  the  veterans"  organization 
here  on  the  campus,  represented  France. 

Each  organization  was  then  asked  to  elect 
two  delegates  to  represent  their  country  in 
the  general  assembly.  The  delegates  were 
asked  to  act  as  mediators  to  get  their  or- 
ganizations interested  In  the  United  Nations 
problems  and  to  carry  back  the  happenings 
in  the  general  assembly  to  their  organiza- 
tions. 

At    the    first    general    assembly    meeting. 
plans  for  the  conference  were  discussed  and 
the  set-up  ol  the  commissions  was  explained. 
It  was  our  idea  to  have  foiir  commissions: 
an    amendments    commission,    to    pass    on 
amendments  to  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
an  atomic   energy  commission  to  prepare  a 
report.  In  the  form  of  resolutions,  as  to  what 
should   be   done   with   the  atomic   bomb,   a 
social  and  economic  commission,  to  report 
on  trade  and  economic  problems  of  the  world. 
and  a  trusteeship  and  colonies  commission, 
to  report   on   the  colonial   phase   of   world 
prdblems.    Nations,  not  Individuals,  would  be 
elected   to  these  commissions — there  would 
be   10   voting   members  and   two  nonvoting 
members    on    each    commission.      Nations — 
six    nations — would   also    be   elected    to   the 
security    council    (these    six    members    plus 
United  States,  Russia,  Great  Britain.  Chlra, 
and  France  made  up  our  security  council). 
The  elections  of  the  commissions  and  of  the 
security  council   took   place   at   the   second 
general  assembly  meeting.     Each  of  the  72 
natlors  wa^.  allowed  two  minutes  to  speak, 
explaining  why  they  believed  that  their  na- 
tion should  be  represented  on  the  amend- 
ments commission  or  on  the  atomic  energy 
commission  or  on  whichever  commission  they 
believed   that   their  country   could   do   the 
most  good,  not  only  for  the  country  Itself 
but  for  the  world  as  a  whole.    After  the  elec- 
tion  of   the   commissions   and   the   security 
council,    elections   were    held    for   chairman 
and    secretary-general    of    the    general    as- 
sembly.    Frank    Haiman.    a    delegate    from 
Ethiopia,  was  elected  chairman,  and  Edith 
Bannon,  a  delegate  from  Czechoslovakia,  was 
elected  secretary-general.     Prank  and  Edith 
were   automatically   made   members   of   the 
Preparatory    Commission.      Mary    Chaiken, 
when   he  was  elec'ed  president  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission. 


After  the  commission  and  security  coun- 
cil elections  the  work  began  In  earnest. 
Members  of  our  faculty  were  asked  to  act  as 
advisors  to  each  of  the  commifslons  and 
chairmen  of  the  commissions  were  elected. 
The  commis-sions  formed  committees  and 
subcommittees  and  set  to  work  on  their 
background  work  and  reports.  The  commis- 
sions met  twice  or  t  ..ee  times  a  week,  some- 
times holding  open  meetings,  so  that  the  en- 
tire student  body  would  have  the  chance  to 
hear  a  particular  speaker  that  the  com- 
mission may  have  asked  to  speak  to  add  to 
their  background  knowledge  on  their  prob- 
lems. The  commissions  handed  In  reports 
on  their  progress  every  2  weeks  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission.  Meanwhile  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  held  weekly  meetings,  and  the 
Preparatory  Commission  continued  to  meet 
twice  a  week.  All  our  work  was  headed  to- 
ward United  Nations  Week.  During  this 
week  we  would  have  outside  speakers  dis- 
cussing the  problems  which  we  had  been 
studying.  During  this  week  all  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  commissions  would  be  handed 
in  and  passed,  amended,  or  rejected  In  the 
General  Assembly,  a.-'d  then  our  final  reso- 
lutions would  be  read  the  final  night  of  the 
conference. 

In  the  meantime  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission planned  a  speaker's  forum,  using 
representatives  of  four  of  the  Chicago  news- 
papers, to  speak  before  the  student  body  on 
the  future  of  the  UNO.  This  really  started 
student  thinking  In  the  dlr'^rtlon  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  houses  and  organi- 
zations began  to  have  bull  sessions  at  dinner 
and  in  the  evening  to  discuss  world  problems 
so  that  they  would  have  more  background  In 
understanding  the  purpose  of  the  UNO  here 
on  the  campus.  The  members  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  dlv  ded  up  the  organi- 
zatlons  and  went  to  talk  i.nd  lead  discus- 
sions In  each  of  the  houses 

Our  UNO  followed  as  closely  as  possible 
the  real  UNO  structure,  but  our  attitude 
toward  world  problems  was  different  in  this 
respect.  We  worked  with  the  element  of 
time  In  mind  In  drawing  up  our  resolutions. 
Perhaps  our  resolutions  would  not  completely 
answer  the  problem  today  or  tomorrow,  but 
in  drawing  up  cur  resolutions  we  looked 
ahead  to  the  time  when  we  would  enforce 
them  as  voting  members  of  the  United  States. 
As  you  read  ever  the  resolutions  you  will  see 
what  I  mean. 

On  April  17.  Qulncy  Wright,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  spoke  on  the  atomic  bomb 
and  its  problems  to  the  student  body. 

Monday  morning  our  United  Nations  Week 
really  began  after  all  our  months  of  planning. 
The  beginning  was  heralded  by  a  special 
edition  of  our  school  newspaper,  put  out  by 
members  of  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
with  the  weeks  events,  the  history  of  the 
Northwestern  UNO,  and  backgrounds  of  all 
the  speakers. 

A  parade  on  Monday  night  with  all'  the 
countries  dressed  as  their  countries  and  with 
all  the  houses  decorated  In  terms  of  their 
countries,  a  parade  that  was  almost  eight 
blocks  long  with  students  on  foot  walking 
to  the  first  evening  of  UNO  Week.  The  band 
was  playing,  the  flags  of  all  the  nations  were 
flying  In  the  breeze,  and  when  the  parade 
arrived  and  assembled  up  at  Tech  auditorium 
President  Snyder  officially  opened  NU's  UNO. 
Then  the  crowds  went  Inside  to  hear  Harley 
Notter  from  the  State  Department  speak  on 
the  future  of  the  UN. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  General  Assembly 
met  to  consider  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations and  I  only  wish  that  you  could 
have  been  there  to  see  the  spirit,  the  stlck- 
to-lt-lveness  of  all  the  delegates,  and  the  in- 
telligence with  which  they  backed  up  their 
country's  stand. 

On  Wednesday  night  there  was  a  banquet 
for  the  general  assembly.  As  a  speaker  we 
had  Lieutenant  Commander  McGovern  speak 
on  hla  experiences  with  the  United  Nations. 
nien  there  was  further  discussion  on  the 


commission  recommendations  and  the  final 
vote  was  taken.  It  was  after  1  o'clock  when 
the  delegates  turned  homeward,  and  there 
was  a  wonderful  feeling  of  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed on  every  face — our  resolutions  were 
a  result  of  months  of  planning  and  research 
and  everyone  went  home  with  a  secret  feel- 
ing of  pride  way  down  deep  Inside  them. 

On  Thursday  night  Ralph  Bunche,  also  of 
the  State  Department,  spoke  on  colonies  and 
trtisteeshlps. 

On  Friday  night,  our  last  night,  we  had  in 
our  audience  35  counsel  generals  from  Chi- 
cago as  guests  of  the  campus  delegates.  The 
final  resolutions  were  read  and  the  closing 
highlight  of  the  evening  was  your  speech, 
Blueprint  for  World  Peace. 

Officially  our  UNO  closed  on  April  26,  but 
things  are  still  happening  In  a  UNO  way. 
Besides  the  post  conference  bulletin  pre- 
senting our  resolutions  and  history,  we  have 
begun  plans  for  an  Intercollegiate  United  Na- 
tion for  next  year.  I  went  before  the  student 
governing  board  and  asked  for  permission  to 
write  to  50  other  colleges  to  see  if  they  would 
be  interested  In  this  type  of  Intercollegiate 
conference,  I,  myself,  gained  so  much  more 
than  I  can  express,  not  only  In  knowledge 
but  through  a  united  spirit  with  united 
friends.  When  I  saw  how  our  campus  re- 
sponded to  our  conference  I  wanted  to  share 
our  experiences  with  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

That's  our  history.    I'd  like  to  thank  you 
once  again   for  your  help  and  enthusiasm, 
and  for  your  kind  efforts  in  our  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

ROZANNX    RtJPP, 

Chairman,  Preparatory  Commission. 


Philippine  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  MOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  5,  1946 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Pred  Brenckman: 

Philippine  Independence 

1898:   "tou  mat  fire  when  you  are  ready, 

gridley" — 1946:  a  new  republic  is  born — 

filipinos  choose  to  walk  long  road  back 

as    free    men grange    helped    fight    for 

FSEEDOM 

(By  Pred  Brenckman) 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  that 
historic  May  day  In  1898  when  Commodore 
George  Dewey,  standing  on  the  bridge  of  his, 
flagship,  the  Olympia.  said  to  the  captain  ol 
the  vessel,  "You  may  fire  when  you  are  ready, 
Grldley. "  The  roar  that  followed  opened  the 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  and  when  it  ended  the 
Spanish  fleet  had  been  annihilated  without 
the. loss  of  a  man  In  che  American  squadron. 

In  a  few  short  months  the  power  of  Spain 
In  the  Philippines  was  broken,  bringing  to 
an  end  a  regime  that  had  lasted  for  more 
than  350  yeais. 

Begins  career  on  July  4 

And  now,  on  July  4,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  begins  Its  career  as  an  Independ- 
ent nation,  with  Gen.  Manual  Roxas  (pro- 
nounced Ro-haws)  as  Its  President.  In  the 
election,  which  was  held  on  April  23,  Roxas 
won  over  Sergio  Osmena  by  a*  majority  of 
more  than  200,000  votes.  Elpldlo  Quirlno 
was  elected  vlr.  president.  Roxas  was  Inau- 
gurated May  28. 

As  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  begins 
to  fimctlon  as  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
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family  of  nations,  It  is  buoyed  by  the  prayers 
and  befit  wishes  of  the  people  of  t^le  United 
States.  The  ties  of  loyalty  and  genuine 
friendship  that  have  so  long  united  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Islands  with  those  of  the  United 
States  were  Immeasurably  strengthened  by 
all  that  transpired  during  the  war  against 
Japan. 

It  was  clearly  understood  from  the  be- 
ginning of  American  rule  In  the  Islands  that 
the  rillplncs  should  be  given  their  Inde- 
pendence when  they  had  demonstrated  their 
capacity  for  self-government. 

Civil  government  was  established  In  the 
Islands  In  1901.  Political  autonomy  was 
gradually  and  progressively  extended  to  the 
Filipinos.  The  Philippine  Autonomy  Act, 
passed  by  Congress  in  1916,  contained  a 
definite  promise  of  eventual  Independence 
for  the  people  of  the  Islands,  while  the  Tyd- 
ings-McDuffle  Act  of  1934  provided  that  10 
years  after  the  constitution  of  the  Phlllpplnea 
had  been  approved  by  the  Filipino  people 
and  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Commonwealth  government  organized,  and 
the  president  and  other  officials  installed, 
the  Filipinos  should  be  given  their  complete 
political  liberty.  The  Commonwealth  gov- 
ernment was  established  on  November  15. 
1935,  with  the  late  Manuel  Quezon  as  presi- 
dent and  Sergio  Osmefta  as  vice  president. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  Common- 
wealth government  was  simply  intended  to 
fimction  until  complete  Independence  be- 
came effective. 

Manuel  Roxas 

Manuel  Roxas,  the  new  president  of  the 
Philippines  was  born  in  1892.  He  was,  there- 
fore only  6  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  Two  years  after  that, 
American  soldiers  came  to  the  small  town 
in  which  Roxas  lived  to  quell  Filipinos  who 
were  resisting  the  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

The  future  president  improved  every  op- 
portunity to  mingle  with  the  soldiers  of 
Uncle  Sam.  from  whom  he  received  his  first 
lessons  in  English.  It  was  from  these  soldiers 
that  he  imbibed  the  story  of  America;  it  was 
from  them  that  he  learned  to  know  about 
George  Washington.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
other  national  heroes. 

He  received  his  primary  education  from 
the  first  American  school  teachers  sent  to 
the  Islands.  He  finished  the  Manila  High 
School  In  1910.  Three  years  later  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  head  of  his  class  In  law  from  the 
University  of  the  Philippines.  After  gradua- 
tion Roxas  became  a  professor  of  the  law  at 
the  National  University  in  Manila. 

Entering  public  life,  he  was  in  1919  elected 
governor  of  the  province  of  Caplz.  Later  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Philippine  legisla- 
ture, being  chosen  as  speaker,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  with  ability  from  1922  to  1933. 
He  was  a  member  of  various  Phlhpplne  in- 
dependence missions  to  Washington,  where 
he  gave  a  good  account  of  himself. 

An  alert  speaker 

On  one  occasion  when  he  appeared  aa  a 
witness  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories and  Insular  Affairs,  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators addressed  this  question  to  him: 

"Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  your  opinion,  has 
the  period  of  probation  through  which  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  have  gone  qualified 
them  for  self-government." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Roxas  shot 
back : 

"Absolutely,  Senator,  and  I  might  add  that 
If  independence  should  be  denied  a  little 
while  longer  they  might  even  learn  some 
of  the  vices  of  democracy." 

Without  intending  to  be  sarcastic,  per- 
haps that  was  his  way  of  letting  us  know 
that  we  were  not  quite  perfect  ourselves. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Orange 
and  other  farm  organizations  stationed  at 
Washington  often  conferred  with  Roxas  and 
his  colleagues  in  promoting  the  movement 


for  Philippine  independence.  The  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country  warmly  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  the  Filipinos  to  secure 
their  political  Independence. 

With  the  Japanese  attack  on  the  Philip- 
pines, Roxas  was  commissioned  as  a  major 
and  fought  beside  the  gallant  band  of  Amer- 
icans and  Filipinos  who  won  undying  fame 
at  Bataan  and  Corregldor,  even  though  they 
were  eventually  compelled  to  surrender. 

Senate  president 
On  the  reestabllshraent  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government  of  the  Philippines.  Roxas 
was  elected  president  of  the  Senate,  round- 
ing out  a  career  that  led  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  President 
of  the  Philipplnee,  Roxas  wUl  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  from  .five  to  six  times  as  many 
people  as  inhabited  the  United  States  when 
George  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  our 
first  President.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  was  then  only  3.000,000.  whUe 
that  of  the  Philippines  is  estimated  at  more 
than  15,000.000,  scattered  over  7,000  Islands. 

The  constitution  of  the  Philippines, 
adopted  In  1935  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  same  year,  is 
closely  modeled  after  our  own,  providing  for 
a  government  of  three  branches — ^legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial. 

Suffrage  may  be  exercised  by  both  men  and 
women  who  are  citizens,  providing  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  21  years  and  are  able  to 
read  and  write. 

War  devastation 
Paul  McNutt,  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Philippines,  has  given  us  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  ruin  and  desolation  wrought  in  the 
islands  by  the  war.  Speaking  of  Manila  as 
it  was  last  March,  he  said: 

"Manila  today  is  a  city  of  missing  places 
and  missing  faces.  Va.=t  stretches  of  the  city, 
once  crowded  with  shops  and  houses,  are 
fiattencd  and  bare,  with  only  rude  scars  of 
brick  and  stone  to  recall  the  stately  and  sim- 
ple buildings  which  once  made  of  Manila  the 
Pearl  of  the  Orient.  There  are  districts 
where  the  drum-fire  of  our  own  artillery  has 
left  only  ghastly  heaps  of  columns  and  hang- 
ing cornices,  scarecrows  of  buildings  and 
skeletons  of  bulldinga 

"There  are  also  those  sections  which  the 
Japanese,  In  their  savage  fury  and  bitter- 
ness, born  of  defeat,  wantonly  burned  out, 
destroyed,  and  obliterated.  It  is  not  like  a 
city  wiped  out  of  existence,  as  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  were.  It  is  not  like  Tokyo,  in 
part  destroyed  by  air  bombing.  It  reflects 
in  even  superficial  appearance  the  titanic, 
desperate  struggle  of  two  peoples  for  Inches 
of  ground,  for  individual  houses,  for  indi- 
vidual rooms  ard  cellars.  Stark  violence  is 
stamped  indelibly  on  the  face  of  every  street, 
every  comer,  every  building.  They  look  as 
If  they  had  been  literally  torn  apart  by  the 
claws  of  men,  rather  than  by  their  machines 
of  destruction." 

Agriculture  is  prostrate 
According  to  Mr.  McNutt,  the  countryside 
Is  not  much  better  off  than  Manila.  Most  of 
the  prewar  roads  and  highways  are  ruined 
beyond  repair.  Farms  and  plantations  by  the 
mile  lie  fallow,  imtended,  and  uncultivated, 
monuments  to  the  economic  planning  of  the 
Japanese,  who  thought  they  could  turn  sugar 
lands  Into  cotton  lands,  ind  tobacco  lands 
Into  rubber  plantations,  with  the  Filipinos  as 
slave  partners  in  the  Greater  East  Asia  Co- 
prosperity  Sphere. 

There,  is  little  transportation  in  the  Phil- 
ippines today  except  that  afforded  by  Army 
equipment.  The  Japanese  took  trv^cl^s,  wag- 
ons, carts,  and  even  baby  carriagea  to  trans- 
port their  military  supplies.  They  also  took 
the  carabaos,  the  native  beasts  of  burden,  out 
of  the  fields,  those  that  the  Filipinos  did 
not  hide  or  eat  to  keep  the  Japanese  from 
getting  them. 


RehabiUtation  ttept 

In  an  effort  to  help  rehabilitate  the  Philip- 
pines, Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$625,000,000  in  pasrment  of  war  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  Islands.  Of  this 
sum,  $400,000,000  goes  to  Individuals  and 
c<»poratlon8. 

Congress  also  enacted  the  Philippine  Trade 
Act.  which  w.as  approved  on  April  SO.  1944. 
Under  this  legislation  the  Philippines  will  be 
entitled  to  free  trade  with  the  United  SUtes 
for  a  period  of  8  years.  This  will  be  fcllowed 
by  2(  years  of  gradually  increasing  tariffs,  or 
gradually  decreasing  quotas,  smoothing  the 
way  for  adjustments  tlist  miut  be  made  in 
stabilizing  the  economy  of  tbe  people  of  the 
Philippines. 

It  was  necessary  and  proper  for  these  con- 
cessions to  be  made  so  that  the  United  States 
could  withdraw  with  honor  from  these  Islands 
of  the  Pacific.  7,000  miles  from  our  shores, 
for  which  we  paid  Spain  $20,000,000  under  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  at  the  close  of 
the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  if  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  are  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  their  venture  In  self-government  they 
will  need  the  help  and  the  continued  friend- 
ship of  the  American  people  for  years  to  come. 


Control  of  Atomic  Energy:  A  Momectons 
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HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 
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IN  THfe  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

«        Friday.  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  Of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  i:dward  Steldle.  dean.  School  of  Min- 
eral Industries,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa.: 

CONTROL    or    ATOMIC     SMSBST  :    A     MOMCHTOtT^ 
DCCISION 

(By  Edward  Steldle) 

Congress  must  reach  an  early  decUlon  as  to 
whether  civilians  or  the  mlllUry  will  have 
the  deciding  voice  in  the  atomic-energy  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States.  The  McMahon 
bill  now  before  the  iiouse  oversimplifies  the 
question.  Atomic  energy  Is  the  result  of 
nuclear  physics  which  can  be  neither  con- 
trolled nor  monopolized.  Otir  precious  secret 
is  only  the  know-how  of  processing  an  ex- 
plosive bomb. 

The  fissionable  mineral  reserves  known  to 
date  are  not  sufficient  to  compete  with  pres- 
ent sources  of  energy  or  to  destroy  civiliza- 
tion. The  dan-»<*r  to  civilization  lies  In  man's 
own  unpred  ctable  nature.  There  Is  urgent 
need  for  a  higher  moral  conduct  of  national 
and  International  affairs.  The  frightful  con- 
sequences of  a  possible  World  War  III  must 
be  faced  squarely  by  our  Nation  and  every 
other  nation.  War  must  be  eliminated  as  a 
political  and  economic  instrument.  Hopes 
depend  upon  loyal,  honest.  Informed  citizens 
who  hold  public  office. 

Mr.  Baruch's  timely  report  to  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  but  we  must  heed  his  JudTment 
In  spite  of  all  kinds  of  pressure  groups  to  the 
contrary.  The  question  would  be  largely 
elmlnated  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
Lllenthal  committee  to  control  uranium  raw 
materials  and  denature  their  product*  cotUd 
be  realized.  This  will  require  a  degree  of 
International  cooperation  that  would  outlaw 
war  In  Itself. 


I 


i 


I 
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National  well-being  and  world  peace  de- 
mand tbat  the  United  States  keep  up  lt« 
leading  role  In  nuclear  physics  whether  to 
develop  atomic  energy  for  the  benefit  ol  the 
people  of  the  world  in  civilian  pursuits,  or 
atomic  explosives  for  destructive  purposes. 
On  the  other  hand.  Federal  subsidy  for  nu- 
clear research  must  not  cripple  the  multi- 
tude of  other  vital  peacetime  researches  and 
developments.  Complete  civilian  control  can 
hazard  our  national  security,  and  military 
autocracy  can  sow  seeds  of  war.  Scientists 
can  contribute  their  best  only  when  free  from 
regimentation  and  official  routine.  Regl- 
menutlon  la  necessary  during  emergencies 
but  in  times  of  peace  the  best  minds  cannot 
operate  under  such  a  system. 

Control  of  atomic  energy  policies  is  too 
Important  to  be  dominated  by  any  single 
group.  It  should  be  vested  in  a  board  of 
civilians  and  military  men  trained  in  the 
fields  of  science,  sociology  and  statecraft, 
with  civilians  In  the  majority.  The  board 
should  sponsor  unhampered  nuclear  physics 
xnearch.  It  should  be  feasible  to  place 
power,  medicine,  and  other  developments 
under  civilian  agencets.  and  to  leave  control 
of  national  defense  applications  in  the  hands 
of  the  military.  Some  integration  would  be 
necessary  and  some  aspects  of  the  civilian 
development  might  have  to  be  treated  con- 
fidentially, for  example,  new  manufacturing 
techniques.  Every  citizen  need  not  know 
the  business  of  the  military  nor  should  mili- 
tary aspects  be  released.  Ultimate  solution 
may  rest  in  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  complete  confidence 
must  be  reposed  In  our  highest  elected  pub- 
lic servants.  Theirs  should  be  the  imme- 
diate responsibility. 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  St.  Joseph  iMo.)  News-Press: 

KXQUiXSCAT  IN  PKACS 

It  was  almost  too  much  for  1  day,  the 
tx>mb  dropping  over  Bikini  Lagoon  and  OPA 
controls  being  lifted  from  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  The  results  of  the  first  are 
already  being  tabulated  in  offloial  reports,  but 
the  results  of  the  latter  are  yet  to  be  written 
by  the  American  people. 

Every  right  thinking  dealer  in  goods  or 
services  will  try  to  hold  the  line  against  In- 
flation. Every  right  thinking  buyer  will  de- 
cline the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  at  an 
exorbitant  price  and  will  avoid  hoarding. 

If  predictions  by  manufacturers  are  cor- 
rect, supply  will  not  be  too  long  In  leveling 
up  with  demand.  Oone  from  our  buying 
then  wUl  be  the  human  urge  to  buy  Just 
because  an  Item  is  or  may  become  scarce. 
This  has  been  OPA's  grekt  gift  to  retailers. 
It  carried  the  constant  implication  that  sup- 
plies were  short  and  so  stimulated  the  desire 
to  buy. 

This  newspaper  has  consistently  advocated 
the  retention  of  OPA.  In  modified  form.  But 
now  tbat  OPA  has  been  abandoned  because 
tbOM  who  bold  the  reins  of  our  Government 
cant  agree  between  themselves,  it  should  be 
let  alone,  for  a  time  at  least,  until  free  enter- 
prise once  more  has  a  chance.  Modified  rent 
control  could  be  revived  without  interference 
with  the  general  economy. 

But,  from  all  Indications,  the  die  is  cast 
as  far  as  most  price  controls  are  concerned. 


Price  control  under  the  theory  of  the  OPA 
Act  was  and  is  sound.  Its  administration 
was  excellent  In  some  respects  and  reached 
the  heights  of  stupidity  in  others.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  administration  of  price  control 
and  not  the  idea  itself  caused  Congress  to 
reject  its  continuation  in  its  old  form.  The 
price  administration  strained  at  gnats  and 
swallowed  camels.  It  went  after  the  little 
fellows  who  made  honest  mistakes  and  let 
the  black  marketeers  slip  through  its  fingers. 

President  Truman  was  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  his  highest  convictions  in  vetoing 
the  act  submitted  by  Congress  last  week  so 
long  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  led  the  people  to 
believe  that  prices  would  be  controlled, 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  act  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  for  enforcement.  To  establish  an 
Immediate  successor  to  that  bill  or  to  re- 
Instate  the  old  bill  would  probably  be  Just 
as  bad  and  continue  a  confuting  form  of 
national  regimentation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Chester  Bowles 
stayed  on  his  OPA  Job  as  long  as  he  did.  His 
zealousness  for  control  generated  too  much 
antagonism  for  him  and  for  the  law  he  so 
blunderingly  enforced.  Not  only  personali- 
ties Irritated  the  public,  'jUt  the  incredible 
length  of  delays  on  decisions.  It  Is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  new  bill  was  not  devised 
which  would  cure  the  evils  of  the  old,  one 
on  which  Congress,  the  President,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  public  could  see  eye  to  eye. 

But  now  the  public  has  the  chance  to  do 
Its  stuff,  to  show  that  a  free  people  can  co- 
operate to  retain  economic  sanity.  It  will  be 
regretted  for  the  next  several  generations  if 
every  producer,  dealer,  and  landlord  gets  the 
Idea  that  his  golden  age  has  now  arrived. 
Buyers  will  sorely  regret  if  they  fail  to  realize 
that  if  they  buy  only  according  to  their  real 
needs  will  the  normal  situation  of  competi- 
tive selling  be  restored. 

TIMELY  OBSERVATIONS 

A  generation  from  now  men  and  women 
will  be  arguing  pro  and  con  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  OPA.  And  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  after  25  years  people 
will  be  as  far  from  universal  opinion  as 
people  In  1946  are  about  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  the  generation  that  is  gone.  Or 
prohibition.  Or  the  Volstead  Act.  But  the 
OPA  and  all  its  works  and  all  its  pomps  will 
leave  stronger  emotions — for  and  against — 
than  did  the  national  questions  of  the  early 
1920's.  That  Is  because  the  OPA  enters  the 
very  lives  of  all  people  more  intimately. 

We  know  a  landlord  who  never  should  have 
been  permitted  to  own  rental  property.  No, 
you're  wrong.  You  thought  we  were  going 
to  say  because  he's  a  gouger.  Nope.  He's  a 
sucker.  Anybody  who  would  let  a  tenant 
run  9  months  in  arrears  and  do  nothing 
about  It  Is  a  sucker.  And  we  know  a  land- 
lord who  let  three  families — no  kin  to  origi- 
nal renter — move  In  on  the  fourth.  The 
property  Is  fast  going  to  pieces.  It's  a  good 
thing  for  the  landlord.  Maybe  he'll  let  his 
money  go  into  Government  bonds.  It  takes 
a  certain  type  to  be  a  landlord.  He  should  be 
honest  and  fair,  yes,  but  he  should  not  be 
a  composite  of  the  Welfare  Board,  Red  Cross, 
Memorial  Home,  and  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers all  rolled  Into  one. 

The  OPA  got  it  in  the  neck.  All  right. 
Let's  tell  you  something.  The  OPA  got  it  In 
the  neck  because  public  opinion  lost  faith 
in  the  OPA,  and  all  the  Harry  Trumans  In 
the  universe,  riding  all  the  wliite  chargers  of 
knight  errantry  In  all  Christendom  cannot 
change  the  picture.  The  OPA  had  many 
good  qualities.    It  had  many  bad. 

In  the  early  days  of  OPA  our  newspapers 
here  printed  all  suits  filed  against  OPA. 
Heaven  forgive  us  for  the  injustices  done 
imder  the  correct  and  legally  permissible  fiat 
of  a  United  States  district  attorney's  Infor- 
mation or  citation.  Time  and  again  we  found 
that  the  OPA  charges  were  so  flimsy  they 
never  came  to  trial,    OPA  officials  appeared 


too  often  as  snoopers  In  Government  guise. 
It  was  the  closest  to  blackmaU  since  the 
"plants"  of  volunteer  prohibitionists  helping 
the  Volstead  Act  enforcement  officers  20  and 
25  years  ago. 

There  have  been  chiselers,  of  course.  There 
always  are  chiselers,  but  we  believe  a  saner 
enforcement  of  OPA  would  have  given  that 
Agency  enough  friends  that  a  Congress  would 
not  be  hard-boiled  as  was  the  Congress  last 
week  It  so  drastically  changed  the  OPA  that 
the  President  felt  he  had  to  veto  it.  He 
evidently  hopes  the  Congress  will  see  such 
untold  terror  In  our  economic  set-up  in  a 
few  days  it  will  revive  the  OPA. 

And  that's  where  we  want  to  talk  to  you 
who  have  cursed  and  despised  the  OPA.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  sane  and  orderly  transfor- 
mation, a  peacetime  conversion,  there  must 
be  no  gouging  of  the  public.  Public  opinion 
knows  that  some  ren  ^  are  unfairly  low,  that 
some  tenants  have  been  anc  arc  mean,  spite- 
ful, property-destroying  people.  But  public 
opinion  win  be  quick  to  sense  If  grasping 
landlords  punish  all  tenants,  good  and  bad, 
by  wholesale  evictions  a-d  wholesale  hikes 
beyond  rhyme  or  reason.  Mr.  Landlord,  you 
may  be  the  man  to  bring  back  OPA.  And  you, 
Mr.  Merchant,  whether  you  sell  sugar  or  meat, 
or  motor  cars  or  soap,  It  well  may  be  If  OPA 
returns  that  you  will  bring  it  back.  Public 
opinion  will  sense  the  difference  between  fair 
Increases  necessitated  by  changed  conditions 
since  OPA  went  In  and  gouging  and  profiteer- 
ing. And  that  public  opinion  will  be  quick 
to  make  Itself  felt  In  Washington. 

If  the  butcher,  the  baker,  andthe  candle- 
stick maker,  and  the  Jobbers  and  manufac- 
turers behind  them,  plus  the  landlords,  and 
the  stock  men,  and  all  others  who  make,  pro- 
duce, process,  or  distribute  commodities  if 
you,  we  say,  are  honest,  we  can  reconvert 
without  reviving  OPA.  America  knows  there 
must  be  a  certain  increase  along  certain  lines, 
America  knows,  too,  that  the  common  peo- 
ple, we  who  buy  cars,  and  Sunday  roasts,  and 
soap,  and  toilet  paper,  and  shoes,  and  sugar, 
can  take  Just  so  much.  Go  beyond  that,  and 
we'll  rise  up.  And  Congress  will  listen,  be- 
cause we've  got  you  outnumbered.    Pay  heed. 


American  Veterans'  Committee 
Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
that  appeared  in  Time  magazine  on  the 
recent  convention  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans' Committee— A VC— in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

The  AVC's  first  national  convention 
was  an  event  which  was  carefully 
watched  by  millions  of  Americans,  vet- 
erans and  nonveterans  alike.  Of  the 
15.000,000  Americans  who  served  in  the 
armed  forces  during  the  war  perhaps 
three-quarters  have  returned  to  civilian 
life,  and  the  question  of  how  they  will 
be  organized  and  who  will  claim  the  right 
to  speak  for  them  becomes  of  impor- 
tance. Every  great  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  participated  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  veterans'  organ- 
ization. Will  there  be  a  new  veterans' 
organization  speaking  for  the  veterans 
of  this  war?    And  if  so,  wUl  It  follow  in 
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the  footsteps  of  previous  groups  or  will  It 
adopt  |a  different  trend? 

Maiiy  young  American  veterans  believe 
they  have  found  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions In  the  American  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee—A  VC.  As  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  recently  stated,  this  veterans 
group  has  forced  itself  upon  the  national 
consciousness  by  the  breadth  and  vigor 
of  its  convictions  and  the  originality  with 
which  it  has  tackled  the  problem  of 
achieving  what  is  always  the  American 
soldier's  one  greatest  ambition — to  be- 
come a  civilian,  successfully  Integrated 
to  a  successful  civilian  community. 

Started  early  in  1943,  when  an  Army 
corporal  and  a  group  of  his  friends  be- 
gan examining  ideas  on  how  to  assure 
the  stable  world  and  the  democratic 
America,  which  they  hoped  would  emerge 
from  the  war,  the  American  Veterans' 
Committee  today  is  the  largest  and  the 
fastest  growing  of  any  World  War  11 
veterans'  organization. 

The  recent  convention  of  AVC  con- 
firmed Its  determination  to  implement 
its  progressive  statement  of  intentions  to 
which  all  prospective  members  are  re- 
quired to  subscribe.  AVC  has  adopted 
a  concrete,  liberal  program  and  has 
elected  a  young,  energetic  leadership. 
The  following  article  from  Time  maga- 
zine of  June  24  should  be  read  by  every- 
one interested  in  the  ideas  of  World  War 
II  veterans,  and  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  what  promises  to  be  a  vital  new  force 
for  democracy; 

VrratANs 

CITIZENS  FIRST 

Nobody  dropped  water  bombs  from  a  hotel 
Window.  Nobody  set  fire  to  the  furniture. 
There  were  no  fists  fights  In  the  lobby,  no 
naked  women  running  through  the  corri- 
dors, no  drunks  hell-raising  in  the  streets. 
Delegates  to  the  first  convention  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  lustiest  and 
loudest  of  the  scores  of  burgeoning  World 
War  n-born  veterans'  groups,  were  too  busy 
for  horseplay. 

Since  It  was  organized  in  1944.  AVC  had 
tried  hard  to  be  different  from  the  stodgy, 
conservative  American  Legion  and  the  oli- 
garchic Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  For  3 
days  in  the  muggy  Iowa  heat,  840  delegates, 
representing  some  60,000  members,  shouted, 
sweated,  thumped,  and  swore  as  they  ham- 
mered out  their  future  alms. 

When  the  proceedings  began  In  the  Hotel 
Fort  Des  Moines,  nobody  could  be  stire  what 
the  end  would  bring.  Up  until  then  AVC  bad 
followed  a  loose,  sweeping  statement  of  in- 
tentions with  a  notable,  laudable  motto: 
"Citizens  first,  veterans  second.' 

WHY  don't  tout 

AVC  accepted  as  members  men  and  women 
from  all  Wot  id  War  II  armed  services.  In  and 
out  of  uniform,  and  from  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. It  had  plumped  noisily  for  FEPC. 
OPA,  the  minimum-wage  bill.  Federal  hotw- 
Ing  subsidies,  other  allied  Issues.  From  in- 
side and  out  it  had  been  damned  as  com- 
mimistlc.  boosted  as  liberal,  dismissed  as 
Just  another  fiy-by-nlght  collection  of  hot- 
heads. Even  its  leaders  admitted  they  didn't 
know  what  the  rank  and  file  thought. 

But  the  delegates  were  not  hesitant  about 
making  their  views  known.  In  the  tempes- 
tuous uproar  of  policy-drafting  committees, 
political  Ideologies  and  regional  prejudices 
clashed  in  wide-open,  no-holds-biarred  de- 
bate. Cried  one  exasperated  woman  to  her 
husband:  "Oh,  why  don't  you  Just  Join  the 
American  Legion?" 

In  the  evenings  they  piled  into  the  big 
Bhriner  auditorium  to  hear  Harold  Stassen 
blast    United    States    Communists,    Walter 


Reuther  blamed  United  States  labor  troublei 
on  InsulBcient  consumer  capacity  (1.  e.,  too 
low  wages) .  Most  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Shell.  Chi- 
cago's famed  radical  Catholic  bishop,  brought 
down  the  hovise  with  a  savage  attack  on 
racial  Inequalities  and  congressional  daw- 
dling. 

Veteran  newsmen  wondered  how  anything 
could  ever  come  out  of  the  wild  confusion. 
One  delegate  mistook  a  two-star  admiral  for 
a  Yugoslav  observer.  Reporters  themselves 
caught  the  fever.  One  thought  be  was  but- 
tonholing Walter  Reuther,  embarrasMdly 
found  be  was  talking  to  a  Chicago  Trlbuna 
staff  writer. 

THE    MODEaATKS 

But  when  the  weary  delegates  packed  up 
their  bags  and  headed  for  home  they  had 
constructed  a  determined,  deadly  serious, 
left-of-center  plan  of  action.  It  called  for 
international  control  of  atomic  energy.  Big 
Three  unity,  a  guaranteed  annual  wsge,  ex- 
pansion of  TVA-style  river  projects,  solid  op- 
position to  anti-labor,  Jim  Crow,'  and  antl> 
Nisei  legislation.  True  to  the  motto.  It  ve- 
toed the  Idea  of  a  veterans'  bonus. 

The  election  of  national  cfBcers  was  a 
smashing  victory  for  AVC  moderates,  a  re- 
sounding defeat  for  Communist-led  dele- 
gates. Acting  National  Chairman  Charles 
Bolte.  who  lost  a  leg  fighting  with  the  British 
Eighth  Army  at  El  Alamein,  was  reelected  to 
the  top  spot  with  only  one  dissenting  vote, 
AVC  Pounder  Gilbert  Harrison  as  vice  chair- 
man. (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  looming 
large  In  behind-the-scenes  politicking,  did 
not  run  for  office.) 

First  hurdle  passed,  AVC  began  a  drive  for 
a  mUlion  dollars  to  solicit  a  million  members. 


OPA  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  30.  1946: 

OPA    VETO 

By  Ignoring  repeated  requests  to  expedite 
passage  of  price-control  extension  legisla- 
tion. Congress  compelled  the  President  to 
risk  complete  abolition  of  all  price  control 
by  an  eleventh-hour  veto  of  a  measure  that 
would  In  effect  legalize  Inflation.  Unques- 
tionably responsibility  for  the  painful  dilem- 
ma in  which  the  President  has  been  placed 
rests  upon  Congress.  Confronted  by  "a 
choice  between  Inflation  with  a  statute  and 
Inflation  without  one,"  the  President  has 
shown  both  wisdom  and  courage  in  electing 
to  veto  the  extension  bill.  In  our  opinion, 
any  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  veto  message 
will  be  convinced  that  his  reasons  for  reject- 
ing the  bUl  are  absolutely  sound. 

A  large  part  of  the  message  is  devoted  to 
an  analysis  of  the  Taft  amendment  which 
provides  that  manufacturers  and  processors 
must  be  allowed  prices  for  their  major  prod- 
ucts equivalent  to  their  1941  prlcjs  plus  sub- 
sequent average   increases  in   Industry   per 


« Translating  theory  Into  action,  AVC  mem- 
bers picketed  a  uvern  which  refused  to  serve 
two  Negro  veterans,  had  the  proprietor  ar- 
rested for  violation  of  the  Iowa  State  clvU- 
rlghts  law  on  charges  backed  by  one-time 
WUlkie-man  Oren  Root.  Jr.  Next  day  the 
New  Yorkers  B.  J.  Kahn.  Jr..  drafted  a  full- 
page  «d  complimenting  the  city  of  Des  MoinM 
on  prompt  police  action. 


unit  costs.  This  shift  of  base,  eoupled  with 
other  amendments  that  would  Increase 
whcdesaler  and  retaUer  mark-ups.  would  com- 
pel needless  bonanaa  ineraaaes  In  ceUinc 
prices  amounting  to  many  blUlons  of  dol- 
lars. The  President  empbaslsee  this  point 
by  citing  examples  of  the  disastrous  impact 
of  the  Taft  and  relsted  amendmenu  on 
prices  of  building  materials,  steel.  autaau>> 
biles,  and  houshold  appliances. 

The  most  decisive  reason  of  all  for  object- 
ing to  the  proposed  changes  In  pricing  for- 
mulas, however,  is  the  fact  tbat  they  would 
prolong  indefinitely  the  prevalent  uncer- 
tainty regarding  future  price  ceilings  that 
has  losulted  In  the  withholding  of  msny 
articles  from  market  during  recent  months. 
Instead  of  stimulating  production,  as  rpon- 
sors  of  the  bill  contend,  the  necessity  of 
recomputing  celling  prices  would  inlllste  a 
continuous  series  of  adjtutments  thst  would 
slow  down  deliveries  and  stifle  productive 
activity  whUe  the  OPA  was  enfaged  In  the 
time-consuming  process  of  redetermining 
ccUlng  prices.  Furthermore,  since  one 
man's  selling  price  enters  into  another  man's 
production  costs,  every  sdjustment  would 
bring  demands  for  more  adjustments.  And, 
of  course,  new  demands  for  wage  Increases 
would  te  encouraged  by  the  Taft  amend- 
ment, since  it  calls  for  Inclusion  of  all  wsge 
Increases  in  determining  allowable  price 
increases. 

In  short,  the  bill  provides,  as  the  President 
says,  a  sure  formula  for  inflation.  It  would 
alM)  impose  a  mass  of  work  on  the  OPA  that 
the  suff  could  not  possibly  carry,  especially 
as  the  required  cost  data  are  hard  to  wuem- 
ble.  often  nonexistent.  Hence  the  agency 
would  either  have  to  fall  back  on  rough  cost 
estimates  or  confess  defeat  and  fold  up. 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  decent  ofllcial 
demise  Is  to  be  preferred,  although  we  still 
harbor  hopes  that  Congress  may  consent  to 
a  compromise  proposal  that  would  permit 
OPA  to  function  until  acute  commodity 
shortages  no  longer  exist.  In  his  message, 
the  President  has  outlined  a  program  that 
Congress  could  accept  without  loss  of  face — ■ 
a  program  that  would  meet  many  -warranted 
criticisms  of  the  existing  system.  Coupled 
with  the  resignation  of  Chester  Bowles,  who 
has  unjustly  come  to  be  regarded  by  many 
Congressmen  as  a  symbol  for  obstruction- 
ism, these  xincesslons  should  go  far  toward 
propitiating  congressional  enemies  of  OPA. 
An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  Con^reaa 
to  reconsider  its  action  and  send  the  Presi- 
dent a  new  bill  that  he  will  be  able  to  sign. 


Wai  We  Celebrate  V-Day? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

or  MAssACHtrerrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Beverly  (Mass.) 
Evening  Times: 

wnx  WK  cxusaATS  t-datt 

With  Congress  racing  toward  adjournment 
and  such  major  things  as  possible  revival 
of  the  OPA  monopolising  the  attention  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives,  it  becomes 
steadily  more  proljcble  that  there  wiU  be  no 
official  observance  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  end  of  World  War  II— unless  the  Con- 
gress can  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that  It  is 
letting  the  public  down  on  this  point. 

House  Joint  Resolution  M0,  died  by  R*p- 
resenutlve  Gioacx  J.  Bsm,  Bepublican.  of 
the  local  Sixth  Massachusetts  OUUict,  Just 
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before  be  left  for  tbe  Bikini  atomic-bomb 
test  area,  now  rests  with  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Judiciary,  and  indications  seem  to 
be  tbat  tbe  Congressmen  may  leave  it  there 
as  they  speed  toward  home  and  reelection 
campaign  fence  building.  It  is,  indeed,  \m- 
fortunate  that  neither  President  Truman  nor 
anyone  on  Capitol  Hill  discovered  that  an 
oversight  had  been  made  in  not  providing 
for  an  annual  legal  holiday,  commemorating 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  world's 
worst  war,  before  it  got  so  late  In  the  con- 
gressional season. 

It  Is  not  too  late,  however,  for  Congress  to 
do  something  about  declaring  August  14, 
next  month,  as  the  first  annual  Victory  Day, 
to  be  observed  appropriately  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  full  legal  holiday.  House 
Joint  Resolution  369  is  the  answer,  and  tbe 
public — especially  World  War  II  veterans — 
will  thank  the  various  Representatives  and 
Senators  who  bring  about  its  enactment  be- 
fore adjourrrment  of  Congress  within  the 
next  three  weeks. 

Unquestionably,  the  American  people  are 
expecting,  with  full  Justification,  that  the 
war's  end  anniversary  will  be  celebrated. 
President  Truman,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  his  secretary,  William  D.  Hassett, 
leas  than  3  weeks  ago  informed  Secretary- 
Manager  Nelland  J.  Douglas  of  the  Beverly 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  President  had 
proclaimed  September  2.  1945.  only,  as  VJ- 
day,  the  date  of  formal  signing  of  surrender 
papers  by  the  Japanese.  This  letter,  sent  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Beverly 
Servicemen's  Victory  Day  Fund  Committee, 
further  stated: 

"In  due  time,  the  Congress  may  take  legis- 
lative action  to  determine  what  day  will  be 
given  official  recognition." 

Greatly  surprised  at  the  apparent  lack  of 
attention  yet  given  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  matter  of  an  official  holiday 
marking  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Beverly 
E^'ening  Times  immediately  contacted  Con- 
gressman Bates,  and  Hoiose  Joint  Resolution 
309  was  the  result.  As  this  resolution  points 
out,  Labor  Day,  already  a  legal  holiday  which 
merits  priority  for  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, comes  this  year  on  September  2,  and 
always  will  occur  near  that  date.  There  is  no 
holiday  In  August,  and.  Just  as  Armistice 
Day,  November  11,  marks  tbe  anniversary  of 
the  end  of  hostilities  In  World  War  I,  August 
14  Is  the  natural  day  for  observance  of  the 
end  of  our  over-all  two-sphere  conflict  in 
World  War  II. 

Accordingly,  it  behooves  Congress  not  to 
disappoint  the  American  public  by  allowing 
the  first  anniversary  to  pass  without  official 
observance  in  the  form  of  a  full  holiday. 
There's  still  time  to  act  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 369.  and  its  enactment  obviously  would 
assure  all  the  Representatives  and  Senators  a 
much  warmer  welcome  when  they  return 
home  for  the  simimer  and  their  fall  elections. 


Letter  of  Paul  Campbell,  of  Micot,  N.  Dak. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

KON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  few  occasions  do  I  ask 
permission  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  letters  coming  to  my  oflBce 
from  citizens  of  my  State.  A  letter 
which  has  been  addressed  to  me  by  At- 
torney Paul  Campbell  so  comprehen- 
sively  sets   forth   important   questions. 


and  so  clearly  describes  the  views  of  this 
gentleman  and  at  the  same  time  repre- 
sents tbe  views  of  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  on  national  questions, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Paul  Campbell,  of  Minot, 
N.  Dak.: 

MiNOT,  N.  Dak.,  July  2.  1946. 
To  the  President  and  My  SenatoTS  and  Con- 
gressmen: 

This  is  a  letter  from  one  of  your  citizens, 
an  attorney,  and  a  "common  man."  It  is  in 
my  own  behalf,  end  in  behalf  of  my  clients, 
not  one  of  whom  can  qualify  as  big  busi- 
ness with  an  income  of  over  $5,000  per  year, 
and  who  generally  cannot  and  do  not  care  to 
spend  time  or  money  in  lobbying  by  means 
of  letters,  telegrams,  postcards,  etc.,  to  their 
selected  representatives  and  servants  in 
Congress  or  the  Executive  Mansion,  or  else- 
where. It  is  in  no  manner  instigated  by  CIO, 
AFL,  Farmers  Union,  OPA,  or  any  others  of 
the  many  indulging  in  Government  by  pres- 
sure-group practices,  including  Job  holders, 
Government  bureaus,  agencies,  pay  rollers, 
shovel  leaners — all  motivated  by  selfish  and 
self-serving  interest. 

The  long-range  problem  before  us  is  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  which  plain  common 
sense  says  is  over,  but  politics  and  political 
power,  control,  and  economic  advantage  de- 
lays as-serting,  if  not  in  fact  asserting,  thei 
contrary  to  avoid  returning  our  people  to 
a  Government  by  law  Instead  of  a  govern- 
ment by  men,  either  bureaucrats,  or  pay  rol- 
lers, or  otherwise.  Restore  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  American  people  a  free  peace- 
time economy  ir"  lieu  of  a  planned  man- 
or bureau-controlled  economy,  monopoly 
controlled  economy.  This  involves  many 
subordinate  and  underlying  matters;  it 
includes  inflation,  price  fixing,  or  price  con- 
trol, control  of  unions  of  labor,  unions  of 
farmers,  unions  of  business,  or  other  types  of 
organizations  by  government  and  law.  In- 
stead of  control  of  government  and  law  by 
such  power-drunk  organizations  and  their 
irresponsible  leaders.  We  want  an  economy 
regulated  by  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  and  competition,  unhampered  by 
marr-made  law  and  regulations,  by  a  control 
through  OPA's.  Bowles,  union  leaders, 
whether  Bridges,  Hillmans,  Greens,  or  Lew- 
ises, or  any  H*tler,  or  little  Hitlers.  I  limit 
myself  to  the  one  small  phase  of  these  In- 
volved problems:  housing  and  rent  control. 
This  does  not  mean  and  does  not  call  for  an 
OPA  or  rny  other  large  or  small  bureaucratic. 
Inflationary  expensive  set-up  of  political 
governmental  agency,  with  its  horde  of  non- 
produclng.  ward  heelers  and  pay  rollers.  It 
means  a  simple  little  law  of  Congress,  to  be 
administered  by  and  executed  by  the  courts. 
State  and  Federal,  and  the  executive  branch 
and  Departments  of  cur  Government,  State 
and  National.  The  occasion  for  the  law 
arises  from  the  emergency,  temporary*,  due 
to  a  present  shortage  of  building  material 
arising  from  the  war.  labor  strikes.  Increased 
production  ccsts  due  to  Government-inspired 
wage  costs,  and  improper  OPA  and  other 
improper  price  regulation  and  control,  ra- 
tioning, etc.  Not  one  of  these  landlords 
would  dare  to  demand  of  their  tenants  in- 
creased rents  to  which  the  latter  did  not 
consent,  and  which  was  not  fair  and  proper 
were  it  not  that  they  knew  that  these  tenants 
had  no  place  at  present  to  go.  Let  us  have  a 
simple  congressional  moritorium  to  continue 
during  this  emergency,  to  be  enforced  as 
between  the  parties  in  and  through  the 
courts  already  existing:  and  prohibiting  in- 
crease in  the  rents  and  evictions  when  the 
rents  are  paid,  except  In  cases  where  the 
tenants  consent,  or  the  landlord  can  estab- 
lish and  satisfy  the  courts  that  the  increase 
is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  tbe  tenant  has 
a  place  to  go.  or  available  to  him  at  a  rental 
not  iu  excess  of  that  paid  by  him  and  with 


equal  conveniences.  Let  us  stop  misleading 
the  public  In  the  representation  that  infla- 
tion and  price  increase  are  the  same,  when 
price  Increase  Is  merely  the  consequence  of 
prior  and  continued  inflation:  that  control  of 
price  and  continuance  o*  Chester  Bowies'  or 
OPA  are  the  same  thing.  I,  for  one,  can 
neither  afford  or  take  the  lime  to  be  writing 
to  you.  I  selected  you  as  my  agent  and 
representative,  not  to  be  bulldozed  by  any 
CIO.  PAC.  OPA,  or  other  high-pressure  or- 
ganization, with  their  chain  letters  and  tele- 
grams, nor  by  any  farm  "or  labor,  lawyer, 
business  or  other  organizailon;  and  not  to  be 
continually  hounding  you  with  my  advice, 
letters,  lobbyists,  and  paid  propogandlsts 
In  press  or  on  radio.  I  selected  you  to  use 
and  exercise  your  own  honest  Judgment  in 
behalf  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  and  not  in  behalf  of  any  political 
party  or  organization.  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican, or  any  special  class  of  American 
citizens. 

Respectfully, 

Paui.  Campbell. 


Governor  Dewey  Leads  in  Rent-Control 
Emergency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  recognize  the  need  for  rent  controls 
with  the  present  serious  housing  short- 
age in  the  United  States.  That  subject 
should  be  administered  by  the  States  and 
municipalities,  unless  we  want  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  a  bureaucratic  form 
of  government  at  Washington.  Until  the 
States  and  municipalities  establish  ma- 
chinery for  such  rent  controls,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  to  do  the  best 
it  can.  On  July  2,  I  introduced  a  rent- 
control*  bill,  and  on  July  3.  I  extended 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
in  connection  with  that  subject. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was 
one  outstanding  man  in  America  who 
was  ready  to  meet  the  emergency  and 
who  has  met  it  in  a  fine  constructive 
way.  I  refer  to  that  progressive,  for- 
ward-looking Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Thomas  E. 
Dewey. 

Of  course,  we  would  expect  Governor 
Dewey  to  meet  the  situation  because  his 
past  record  is  a  monument  to  his  ability, 
integrity,  and  courage.  He  is  one  of  the 
men  in  public  life  who  has  stood  four- 
squared  for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project.  In  doing  this,  he  has 
faced  the  opposition  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  selfish  interests  ever  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  American  Continent.  He 
has  defied  these  enemies  of  America  by 
supporting  this  great  improvement  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  would  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  America  and  pro- 
mote our  domestic  economy  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  welfare. 

But.  let  us  return  to  the  subject  ol 
rent  control.  The  following  article  from 
the  Evening  Star  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  July  4.  1946,  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest at  this  time,  and  reads  as  fellows: 
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OeWZT'S  STOCK  RISKS 

(By  J.  O.  Hayden) 

While  V/ashlngton  politicians — President 
Truman  end  Senator  Robeht  Taft  especially — 
are  sparring  desperately  for  political  advan- 
tage from  the  OPA  muddle.  Gov.  Tom  Dewey, 
of  New  York,  already  has  chalked  up  a  score 
that  will  be  hard  for  any  of  his  rival  Presi- 
dential aspirants  to  match. 

In  a  message  to  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature last  January,  Dewey  pointed  out  the 
danger  that  there  might  occur  a  hiatus  In 
Federal  rent  control  and  Jisked  for  enactment 
of  a  law  which  would  enable  the  State  to  take 
over  In  such  an  event. 

After  a  rlp-roartng  legislative  battle,  with 
much  attendant  publicity,  a  law  providing 
for  State  control  of  residential  rents  If  and 
when  the  Federal  Government  relinquished 
this  function  was  passed  and  signed  by  the 
Governor  on  March  31,  1946. 

Thus,  when  President  Truman's  veto  last 
Saturday  wiped  out  the  whole  OPA,  Dewey 
was  all  set.  He  promptly  appointed  a  Joseph 
D.  McGoldrlck.  former  Democratic  controller 
of  New  York  C^ty,  head  of  a  temporary  State 
housing  commission  and  got  that  agency  Into 
actual  operation  before  Sunday  midnight. 

New  York  tenants  not  only  have  l>een 
spared  the  fear  and  uncertainty  that  has 
afflicted  renters  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
but  the  rent  stability  engendered  by  Gover- 
nor Dewey's  law  has  seemed  to  extend  to  all 
other  part.s  of  the  State's  economy.  Prices  of 
all  sorts  have  held  more  firmly  in  New  York 
than  In  most  other  States. 

Quick  to  spot  the  vote-getting  gain  for 
Governor  Dewey  from  this  development,  the 
Democrats  sought  to  counter  it.  Two  Demo- 
cratic legislators  from  New  York  City  de- 
manded that  a  special  session  be  called  to 
effect  an  over-all  State  price  control.  Gover- 
nor Dewey  replied  that  while  It  was  fine  to 
take  over  rent  control,  any  attempt  by  a 
single  State  to  hold  down  commodity  prices 
would  fall  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
goods  woul  dcomte  to  it  if  they  could  be  sold 
for  more  elsewhere. 


To  Restore  OPA  Is  To  Comprooiise  Witli 
Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  5,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  OPA  dictatorial  bareaucrats.  num- 
i  .ring  in  the  aggregate  some  60,000.  have 
been  swindling  the  consumers  long 
enough  by  fanning  the  flame  of  inflation 
and  by  restricting  production.  Black- 
market  crimes  have  flo"rished  under  the 
encouragement  of  the  OPA  until  honest 
consumers  have  been  forced  to  disregard 
ceiling  prices  and  become  law  violators 
Ir  order  to  get  food,  shelter,  and  cloth- 
ing. The  black-market  operators  are 
now  clamoring  to  have  the  OPA  racket 
continued  for  their  benefit.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  can  make  millions  out  of  those 
who  have  no  recourse  other  than  to  yield 
to  the  illegal  prices  demanded  by  the 
black -market  racketeers.  The  white- 
collar  and  other  low-paid  workers  of  ne- 
cessity suffer  most,  because  their  pur- 
chasing power  is  insufficient  to  enable 
them  to  comply  with  the  high  prices  es- 
tablished by  a  new  set  of  bootleggers  who 
are  suffered  and  permitted  by  OPA  to 


take  over  and  run  the  markets  of  tlie 
country.  The  masked  men  who  rob 
banks  are  bad  enough  as  enemies  of  so- 
ciety, but  the  black-market  operators 
created  by  the  OPA  are  robbers  of  the 
sick,  the  infirm,  small  children,  and  even 
little  babies.  This  unholy  alliance  be- 
tween the  OPA  and  the  criminal  element 
njw  in  illegal  control  of  the  Nation's  food 
supply  should  be  destroyed  root  and 
branch.  To  remove  only  part  of  this 
malipnant  cancer  is  to  prolong  the  mis- 
ery and  suffering  of  the  American  people 
and  to  make  the  cufe  of  their  malady 
more  difficult. 

Continued  controls  mean  the  estab- 
lishment of  centralized  power  over  indi- 
vidual rights  and  free  enterprise.  There 
is  no  way  to  remove  controls  over  prices 
except  to  do  it  at  once — suddenly,  if  you 
please.  As  F.  A.  Harper,  professor  of 
marketing,  Cornell  University,  reminds 
us: 

The  controls  are  there  or  they  are  not 
there;  whenever  they  are  removed  it  must 
be  done  suddenly.  It  Is  like  death,  which 
can  only  come  instantly. 

Professor  Harper  further  points  out 
that: 

The  line  of  reasoning  which  leads  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  price  controls  are  Justified 
has  no  logical  terminus  short  of  an  argu- 
ment for  complete  dictatorship. 

The  Congress,  if  it  is  In  favor  of  free 
enterprise,  cannot  compromise  by  ex- 
tending price  controls  without  prevent- 
ing a  return  to  a  free  economy. 

A  free  economy — 

Says  Professor  Harper — 

cannot  exist  without  free  prices.  Any  state- 
ments or  inferences  to  the  contrary  are  de- 
lusive. Actions  based  on  any  other  assump- 
tions are  either  pitfalls  or  baited  traps.  Free 
prices — 

Professor  Harper  reminds  us — 

are  so  much  at  the  heart  of  a  free  economy 
as  to  be  almost  another  name  for  the  same 
thing.  Prices  are  the  forms  of  expression  of 
all  economic  decisions,  and  free  decisions 
have  no  other  means  of  expression  than 
through  free  prices. 

I  say  that  the  Congress,  if  it  wishes  to 
preserve  free  enterprise,  Insure  through 
it  the  highest  standard  of  living  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  cannot  do  so  by  fos- 
tering the  OPA  with  Its  Gestapo  snoop- 
ers, kangaroo  courts,  and  the  black-mar- 
ket operators  who  are  in  league  with  and 
who  are  supporting  this  un-American 
dictatorial  bureaucracy. 
Professor  Harper  has  this  so  say: 
Government  subsidies  of  all  sorts  might 
well  be  termed  "legalized"  black  markets — 
legalized  when  done  by  the  Government.  It 
seems  strange  for  a  government  to  hire  a 
police  force  to  bunt  down  black  marketeers, 
who  are  fined  when  cayght,  and  at  the  came 
time  pay  subsidies  Itself  to  accomplish  the 
same  ends.     Russia — 

Remarks  Professor  Harper — 
with  an  element  of  realism  lacking  here.  Is 
reported  to  have  actually  had  black  markets 
operated  by  the  Government  diiring  the  war, 
which  they  were  able  to  lise  as  a  source  of  tax 
revenue  while  we  paid  out  subsidies  and  built 
up  our  Government  debt  Instead. 

Almost  immediately  following  the 
temporary  death  of  OPA.  cattle,  hogs, 
poultry,  and  grain  moved  into  the  legiti- 
mate markets  of  the  country  and  this 


occurred  without  an  increase  in  prices 
other  than  such  increases  as  were  re- 
flected by  the  removal  of  the  subsidies 
paid  by  the  taxpayers.  The  removal  of 
an  ulcerated  tooth  from  the  Jaw  may 
cause  temporary  pain  to  a  person,  but  it 
will  be  far  less  painful  to  the  victim  to 
remove  the  tooth  than  to  permit  it  to 
pour  its  poisonous  ptis  into  the  system 
of  the  person  until  it  is  too  late  to  save 
him.  Now  Is  the  time  to  rid  this  Nation 
of  a  despotic  bureaucracy  which  has  be- 
come an  incubator  of  crime,  a  breeder  of 
deceit  and  lawlessness,  an  enemy  of  free 
enterprise  and  a  creator  of  inflation. 
The  OPA  and  free  enterprise  cannot  ex- 
ist t<«ether.  OPA  must  go  if  free  enter- 
prise is  to  survive.  I  would  call  to  the 
attention  cf  the  critics  and  defeatists  of 
our  traditional  American  system  that 
imder  our  American  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment, a  free  economy  and  a  free  so- 
ciety, we  have  attained  the  highest  liv- 
ing levels,  the  highest  wages,  the  best 
working  conditions:  the  greatest  degree 
of  religious  and  political  liberty  and  tol- 
erance, the  finest  educational  system,  the 
greatest  mass-production  system  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

I  warn  those  who  love  freedom  that 
the  OPA  with  its  controls  Is  foreign  to 
every  concept  of  our  form  of  free  govern- 
ment. It  violates  every  fundamental 
principle  of  freedom.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
compromising  with  the  would-be  de- 
stroyers of  the  American  way  of  life  by 
extending  the  OPA. 


This  Prophet  of  Doom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  5,  1946 
Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  July 
1,  1946: 

THIS    PaOPHET    or    DOOM 

President  Truman  did  what  he  could  In 
his  radio  speech  on  Saturday  evening  to  fill 
the  American  people  with  fear.  He  asked 
them  to  believe  that  all  that  has  stood  be- 
tween them  and  abject  misery  is  the  OPA; 
that  they  will  all  land  In  tbe  poorhouse  In  a 
few  weeks  unless  they  storm  Congress  for  a 
reenactment  of  his  price-control  mechanlam 
In  all  Its  bureaucratic  splendor. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Trtunan  succeeded  in  fright- 
ening a  great  many  of  his  listeners.  If  they 
can  stop  trembling  long  enough  to  think, 
tbey  will  Uke  heart. 

Who  Is  this  prophet  of  doom  that  has  filled 
them  with  terror?  He  U  President  by  acci- 
dent. Befoi«  that,  he  was  tbe  prot*g*  of 
Boss  Pendergast,  of  Mlasourl.  who  went  to 
the  penitentiary  for  corruption.  He  Is  the 
patron  of  Bom  Hannegan.  who  rose  to  na- 
tional promlnance  ttarotigh  his  Infamous 
effort  to  prevent  tbe  aeaUng  of  tbe  duly 
electMl  Governor  of  Mlasourl.  He  Is  tbe 
creaiure  of  Sidney  HiUman.  The  nomination 
to  tbe  Vice  Presidency  was  "cleared  with 
Sidney"  and  Sidney  la  Moaoow's  lavorfta 
-^American  labor  leader. 
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There  Is,  thus,  notblnf;  In  Mr.  Truman's 
political  origins  to  warrant  confidence  In  bis 
Integrity  and  there  Is  even  less  reason  to 
credit  him  with  good  Judgment  in  matters 
of  economic  policy.  He  Is  the  Bright  Boy  of 
Potsdam  whose  surrender  to  Stalin  ther«  a 
year  ago  has  held  Europe  In  economic  misery 
and  helplessness.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Mr.  Truman  came  home  from  that  con- 
ference Immensely  pleased  with  himself  and 
the  work  he  had  done. 

The  Truman  who  spoke  on  the  radio  is  the 
came  master  economist  who  didn't  foresee  the 
world  shortage  of  food  and  didn't  believe  It 
was  a  fact  until  Christian  men  and  women 
forced  him  to  face  It.  While  children  and 
the  aged  were  dying  of  starvation,  Mr.  Tru- 
man, who  now  professes  to  know  all  about 
prices,  was  the  advocate  of  prices  for  bread 
grains  which  resulted  In  the  feeding  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  bushels  to  hogs. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Truman,  has  been  proved 
wrong  In  every  important  economic  forecast 
he  has  ever  made.  The  listeners  he  fright- 
ened on  Saturday  night  may  profitably  re- 
call that  It  Isn't  so  long  ago  that  he  told 
them.  In  another  radio  speech,  that  there 
was  grave  danger  of  depression  and  unem- 
ployment. In  fact.  In  spite  of  such  a  wave 
of  strikes  as  this  country  has  seldom  seen, 
there  Is  no  depression,  and  high-school  boys 
are  finding  it  easy  to  land  summer  Jobs  at 
t30  a  week  or  more. 

This  great  statistical  seer  Insisted  In  the 
same  speech  that  wages  could  be  raised  with- 
out raising  prices.  He  was  wrong  again,  but 
be  was  not  found  out  until  he  had  precipi- 
tated the  strikes  which  bedeviled  the  country 
for  months.  The  strikes  ended,  as  everybody 
knows,  with  an  Increase  in  wages  accom- 
panied by  the  increase  in  prices  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man said  could  be  avoided,  but  which  he 
finally  was  forced  to  admit  could  not  be 
•voided.  The  Nation  Is  still  suffering  from 
shortages  resulting  from  the  Truman  strikes. 

In  the  light  of  this  record,  no  one  should 
be  disturbed  by  a  forecast  from  Mr.  Truman, 
whether  he  promises  good  times  or  bad. 
Common  sense  tells  the  American  people  to 
take  heart.  There  are  no  fewer  houses  this 
morning  than  there  were  on  Saturday,  and 
no  fewer  stores.  The  landlords  and  store- 
keepers can't  eat  If  they  don't  rent  and  sell. 
They  can't  raise  prices  all  along  the  line  to  a 
point  beyond  which  the  goods  won't  move. 
Prices  may  rise,  but  they  can't  remain  above 
the  point  at  which  the  ciistomers  can  buy. 
The  moment  that  happens,  prices  must  turn 
downward. 

Mr.  Truman  talks  about  the  threat  of 
higher  automobile  prices.  This  is  no  threat 
•t  all.  In  fact,  the  buyers  quite  generally 
have  been  paying  secret  premiums  for  the 
new  cars  amounting,  as  a  rule,  to  a  larger 
Increase  than  the  President  predicts. 

He  talks,  also,  about  about  higher  meat 
prices,  as  If  the  OPA's  prices  had  been  re- 
ligiously observed,  and  as  if  meat  had  t)een 
generally  available  at  any  price  In  the  stores. 
If  due  account  Is  taken  of  the  share  of  the 
xneat  bill  which  was  concealed  In  the  form  of 
a  subsidy  and  of  the  present  black-market 
price  which  Is  the  prevailing  one,  the  rise 
will  not  be  overwhelming.  The  gain  from 
th«  dliappearance  of  OPA  wUl  be  found  In 
the  ability  of  customers  to  get  meat  once 
more. 

This  NaUon  Is  about  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundred  and  seventieth  anniversary  of  Its 
founding.  We  got  along  for  IM  of  those 
yean  without  OPA,  and  in  that  time  became 
the  richest  nation  In  the  world,  with  the 
widest  distribution  of  well-being  ever  known 
In  human  history.  Mr.  Truman  Is  asking  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  the  pricing 
mechanism  under  which  all  this  was 
•cbleved  cannot  be  triisted.  but  that  his 
bureaucratic  mechanism  which  has  fostered 
black  markets  and  persistent  shortages  Is  all 
that  stands  between  the  American  people 
and  misery.  Anybody  who  believes  that  Is 
lacking  in  common  sense. 


Why  Veterans  Can't  Get  New  Houses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
get  correspondence  from  veterans  deal- 
ing with  the  housing  shortage.  We  all 
know  that  the  politically  minded  admin- 
istration officials  want  the  Government 
to  go  into  the  business  of  building  homes 
and  their  propaganda  methods  are 
mighty  attractive.  When  they  get  done 
with  the  razzling  and  dazzling  they  make 
Mr.  Average  Citizen  think  that  the  mat- 
ter of  getting  a  home  built,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  is  a  veteran,  is  just  simple 
arithmetic. 

This  holding  out  high  hopes  to  the  vet- 
erans without  telling  them  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  must  be  overcome  is  unfair 
to  the  veterans,  unfair  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  unfair  to  everybody  else.  Yes- 
terday a  statement  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  a  returned  veteran  came  to  my 
office.  This  statement  was  prepared  by 
Frank  W.  Cortright,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  Mr.  Cortwright  discusses  the 
housing  problem  in  an  interesting  way 
and  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Sergeant 
Brown,    He  says: 

An  Open  Letteb  to  Sergeant  Brown 

Dear  Sergeant  Brown  :  Yes,  Indeed,  we  cer- 
tainly remember  your  letter  written  from  an 
Island  In  the  South  Pacific  more  than  a  yeSr 
ago.  We  recall  that  you  wrote  of  the  heat, 
malaria,  and  the  Japs.  You  said  that  If  you 
survived  them  you  wanted  a  new  home  of 
your  own  for  your  wife  and  the  two  kids  Just 
as  soon  as  you  had  a  Job.  Now  we  are  glad 
to  learn  that  you  did  survive,  that  you  have 
the  Job  and  are  ready  to  purchase  the  home 
you  dreamed  about.  Your  present  bitterness 
at  being  unable  to  find  such  a  house  is  imder- 
standable.  As  you  say,  the  builders  in  your 
town  are  Just  as  anxious  to  construct  these 
homes  as  you  boys  are  to  buy  them.  You 
and  mlUlons  of  others  like  you  are  confused 
by  the  things  you  are  told  and  you  are  won- 
dering what's  wrong  with  this  veterans'- 
housing  program. 

TOO  MUCH  government 

In  the  first  plac«:  Sergeant,  you  must 
realize  that  there  are  many  reasons  why 
homes,  like  automobiles,  shirts,  and  radios, 
are  not  being  produced  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand.  Government  under-pro- 
gramed housing  during  the  war  and  belatedly 
lifted  the  restrictions  only  after  giving  In- 
dustrial construction  a  substantial  head 
start.  Thousands  of  strikes,  particularly  the 
major  strikes  In  lumber,  steel,  and  coal  have 
further  reduced  an  already  seriously  inade- 
quate supply  of  building  materials.  The  net 
result  is  that  houses  now  under  construction 
are  requiring  at  least  double  the  normal 
period  of  time  to  complete  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  additional  units  are  not  being 
started  becaiise  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
the  materials  necessary  for  their  construction 
will  be  available  for  many  months  to  come. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  whole  building  industry 
Is  now  In  danger  of  being  rapidly  regulated  to 
death. 

PRBSmENT  TRtTMAN  DECLARES  VETERANS'  HOUSING 
AN  EMERGENCY  NEED 

A  little  more  than  6  months  ago  it  was 
determined  by  President  Truman  that  a  stat* 


of  emergency  should  be  declared  for  veterans' 
housing.  He  instructed  the  Civilian  Produc- 
tion Administration  to  set  up  a  system  of 
priorities  (HH)  designed  to  channel  approxi- 
mately half  of  most  critical  building  ma- 
terials Into  the  housing  program  for  you  vet- 
erans. The  President  then  appointed  a 
National  Housing  Expediter  (LoiUfavllle's  ex- 
mayor.  Wilson  W.  Wyatt)  and  delegated  to 
him  greater  authority  than  has  been  given 
to  any  single  administrator  In  the  history  of 
the  country.  This  authority  gave  Mr.  Wyatt 
the  right  to  direct  all  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment to  take  those  steps  necessary  to 
provide  an  unprecedented  number  of  new 
homes  for  you  and  other  veterans.  Mr. 
Wyatt's  first  step  was  to  announce  a  private 
enterprise  goal  of  2.500.000  homes  in  1946 
and  1947  and  the  relocation  of  200,000  tempo- 
rary war  units  around  universities  and  In 
highly  congested  cities.  The  Nation's  home 
builders  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Gov- 
ernment to  produce  houses  for  you.  We  have 
hoped  this  partnership  would  work.  We  have 
met  with  Government  dally,  weekly,  and 
monthly  In  an  effort  to  solve  the  difficult 
problems  involved.  That  we  have  kept  faith 
Is  best  evidenced  by  FHA's  approval  of  more 
than  one-half  million  priorities  for  which 
builders  have  the  land,  financing,  and  ability 
to  construct  new  homes  Immediately. 

PROGRAM  IS  BOGGING  DOWN 

Unfortunately  these  houses  are  not  being 
produced  on  schedule.  As  you  drive  about 
your  town  today  you  see  hundreds  of  houses 
stalled  in  all  stages  of  construction  while  only 
a  few  are  being  completed.  Beyond  this  you 
see  an  unprecedented  amount  of  commercial 
and  Industrial  construction.  Knowing  of  the 
couhtry's  Immense  war  production  record 
you  undoubtedly  wonder  why  after  6  months 
of  programming  and  expediting  so  little  new 
housing  is  being  complete<}.  The  fault  lies 
largely  In  a  totally  Inadequate  supply  of  less 
than  20  critical  building  materials  and  in 
the  fact  that  veterans'  housing  Is  Hot  receiv- 
ing under  the  HH  priority  system  a  sufficient 
percentage  of  the  building  materials  that 
are  produced.  The  OPA  refused  to  permit 
manufacturers  of  buUdlng  materials  a  satis- 
factory profit  last  year  when  the  price  ad- 
jiostment  should  have  been  made.  Price  in- 
creases made  during  the  last  few  months  will 
eventually  assist  the  program,  but  unfor- 
tunately serious  black  markets  have  devel- 
oped and  construction  costs  have  constantly 
risen.  Delayed  construction  and  substitute 
materials  have  Increased  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing many  times  the  amount  price  Increases 
would  have  Involved.  Excepting  for  a  few 
materials,  the  HH  priorities  are  a  blank  check 
on  an  overdrawn  account. 

commercial    and    INDUSTRUL    CONSTRUCnOH 
GOES   AHEAD 

You  have  expressed  surprise  at  the  amount 
of  commercial  and  Industrial  construction. 
Here  are  the  facts.  On  December  7  the  emer- 
gency for  veterans'  housing  was  declared. 
On  January  2  the  Housing  Expediter  took 
over.  On  February  15  the  CPA  Indicated 
that  a  limitation  order  on  commercial  and 
industrial  construction  would  be  Issued. 
•Nearly  6  weeks  later,  on  March  26,  the  order 
came  out.  During  the  preceding  weeks  and 
months  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
war-deferred  commercial  construction  got 
lander  the  wire  by  constructing  at  least  part 
of  the  foundation.  Even  after  the  issuance 
of  the  order,  approvals  ran  as  high  as  90 
percent  of  all  projects  submitted.  Because 
of  belated  and  ineffectual  action  you  will 
continue  to  see  large  quantities  of  labor  and 
materials  going  into  nonessential  construc- 
tion, while  new  housing  for  veterans  limps 
along. 
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WHERE   ARE   THE   PREFABRICATED   BOUSES* 

Since  the  Wyatt  program  calls  for  850,000 
prefabricated  houses,  you  are  wondering  why 
some  of  them  are  not  available.  Although 
more  than  200.000  conventionally  constructed 
houses  are  under  way.  very  few  prefabricated 
homes  have  as  yet  been  erected.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  a  long  way  in  giving  this 
new  type  of  construction  preferential  Ueat- 
ment  and  prefabs  should  be  appearing  In 
some  communities  In  the  not  distant  future. 
The  Government  will  guarantee  up  to  200.000 
of  them  at  fvuy  one  time  and.  If  they  can- 
not be  sold,  will  purchase  them  on  the  basis 
of  90  percent  of  the  standard  sale  price.  The 
home  builder,  using  conventional  methods  of 
construction.  Is  confident  that  he  can  build 
houses  more  economically  than  the  prefabrl- 
cator.  When  economies  are  proven,  he  will 
avail  himself  of  the  methods  auid  products 
of^  prefabrlcatlon.  In  the  meantime,  con- 
ventional housing  Is  being  retarded  because 
some  of  the  materials  are  going  to  prefabri- 
cating plants  at  the  expense  of  houses  now 
under  construction. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  HOMES  BEING  BUILT  POR  RENT? 

Although  we  constructed  several  hundred 
thousand  housing  units  for  rental  during  the 
war  period.  OPA  has  made  It  practically  Im- 
p>os6lble  to  build  such  lults  for  you  veterans. 
In  typical  OPA  fashion,  the  formula  has  been 
set  at  rent  levels  for  new  housing  which  must 
not  be  more  than  20  percent  higher  than  the 
prewar  rentals  for  comparable  accommoda- 
tions. Since  land  and  construction  costs  have 
Increased  from  50  percent  to  100  percent 
throughout  the  country  It  Is  obviously  Im- 
poslble  for  anyone  to  produce  good  rental 
housing  under  this  requirement.  Chester 
Bowles  has  predicted  that  "the  private  home 
building  Industry  will  fall"  In  doing  the  vet- 
erans' hoiislng  Job.  and  has  suggested  to  Mr. 
Wyatt  that  Government -owned  and  operated 
public  housing  projects  might  be  necessary. 
Possibly  It  is  this  philosophy  that  Is  respon- 
sible for  OPA's  delayed  and  inadequate  price 
increases  In  building  materials  and  their  rent 
formula  which  is  preventing  an  adequate 
volume  of  privately  buUt  urgently  needed 
rental  accommodations. 

CAN  GOVERNMENT  LEGISLATE  HOUSING? 

Of  course.  If  you  want  a  remodeled  Army 
barrack,  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity is  moving  ahead  with  their  program  for 
2CP,000  of  such  accommodations  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  year.  They  have 
been  given  a  preferential  position  by  law  and 
are  now  demanding  a  high  priority  for  some 
of  the  materials  so  urgently  needed  for  houses 
now  being  built  by  and  for  veterans.  Fur- 
thermore, the  administration  is  eagerly  press- 
-Ing  for  a  public  housing  bill  known  as  the 
W-E-T  Bin  (S.  1592)  which.  If  passed  by 
the  House  before  It  recesses  in  July,  will 
Initiate  an  Immense  public  housing  program, 
starting  with  500,000  public  housing  units. 
The  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  now  before 
the  House  woulO.  establish  a  permanent  NHA 
to  program  and  control  the  entire  building 
Industry  for  all  time.  All  of  these  proposals 
lead  to  the  socialization  of  the  home-building 
Industry  following  the  pattern  established  in 
England  and  other  European  countries.  We 
are  carrying  an  all-out  fight  to  prevent  this 
and  we  know  that  It  has  no  part  in  the  kind 
of  free  enterprise  economy  you  and  other 
veterans  fought  to  preserve. 

HOW   SOON   WILL   TOU   GET   A    HOME? 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  give  you  a  direct 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  Our 
Industry  produced  nearly  a  mUllon  homes  In 
the  year  1925  without  Government  assistance 
or  regulation .  We  have  come  a  long  way  since 
then  and  could  produce  double  that  quantity 
provided  building  materials  were  avaUable. 
As  it  is  now  each  week  sees  regulations  added 
to  regulations.  A  thoroughly  skilled  and 
potentlaUy  unlimited  constmctioa  industry 


Is  straining  to  provide  you  with  the  homes 
you  so  well  deserve.  Working  always  vrlth 
the  lowest  priorities  during  the  war  period  we 
produced  more  than  a  million  homes  for  war 
workers.  Whether  or  not  we  can  do  a  better 
Job  for  you  veterans  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  speed  and  effectiveness  of  remedial  action 
by  Government. 

WHAT  CAN  TOU  DO  ABOUT  rTT 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  you  as 
a  veteran  can  and  should  do  to  assist  in  the 
present  housing  program  If  the  privately 
constructed  homes  you  want  are  to  be  buUt. 

First.  Consult  with  home  builders,  dealers, 
mortgage  bankers,  realtors,  producers  of 
building  materials,  and  others  In  your  com- 
munity concerned  with  the  production, 
financing  and  sale  of  housing.  These  are  the 
men  who  know  the  facts  and  who  have  your 
interest  at  heart.  The  information  they 
give  you  will  be  based  upon  practical  knowl- 
edge and  wUl  be  uncolored  by  political  in- 
terests or  expediency. 

Second.  Don't  buy  or  rent  any  property 
unless  you  are  convinced  that  It  Is  fair  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  reproduction  cjst. 
During  the  last  5  years  the  cost  of  housing, 
like  everything  else,  has  moved  up  very  sub- 
stantially. Experts  disagree  as  to  the  trend 
of  construction  costs  during  the  next  decade. 
Although  some  economies  will  be  effected 
when  building  materials  are  in  ample  supply 
and  labor  performs  a  full  day's  work,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  there  will  be  no  sub- 
stantial, permanent  recession  from  the  pres- 
ent cost  plateau.  Speaking  generally,  how- 
ever, the  properly  priced  new  house  is  avail- 
able at  a  lower  cost  and  is  a  better  value 
than  existing  properties  at  today's  price  level. 

Third.  There  Is  a  CPA  advisory  committee 
in  your  town  set  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
screening  applications  for  commercial  and 
industrial  construction.  This  order  ehouid 
channel  building  material  into  the  vet- 
erans' housing  program  and  away  from  de- 
ferrable and  nonessential  construction. 
Learn  the  conditions  of  the  order  and  with 
other  veterans  demand  that  It  be  enforced  , 
in  your  community. 

Fourth.  Learn  what  the  veterans'  appren- 
tice training,  program  will  do  in  attracting 
labor  Into  the  building  trades.  When  and 
if  the  housing  program  really  gets  under 
way,  a  shortage  of  skilled  mechanics  will  de- 
velop. You  veterans  should  know  of  the 
substantial  benefits  paid  by  Government  to 
veterans  while  learning  their  trade  and  you 
should  discuss  with  labor  groups  the  prob- 
lems of  increasing  the  labor  supply  and  the 
productivity  of  labor  in  home  coxistructlon. 

Fifth.  Demand  that  your  local  and  na- 
tional officials  consult  regularly  with  the 
home  buUding  Industry  In  all  its  branches 
and  give  it  support  in  its  stand  that  private 
enterprise  can  do  the  veterans'  housing  Job. 
There  is  no  voice  in  the  country  today  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  veteran.  It  is  im- 
mensely important  that  you  be  fully  aware 
of  the  problems  Involved  in  the  production  of 
homes.  It  is  you  who  can  most  successfully 
defeat  attempts  of  proponents  of  public 
housing  to  sabotage  the  private  enterprise 
program.  The  veteran's  need  must  not  be 
exploited. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  CAN  DO  THE  JOB 

To  sum  it  up.  Sergeant  Brown,  your  hous- 
ing program  is  seriously  bogging  down.  Our 
Industry  has  the  desire,  the  skill,  the  land 
and  the  financing  to  provide  by  private 
enterprise  methods  all  the  housing  that  Is 
required.  What  we  need  Is  less  legislation 
and  less  regulation.  We  will  build  as  many 
houses  as  the  supply  of  materials  permits. 
Our  present  schedule  exceeds  even  the  high 
goal  set  by  Mr.  Wyatt.  At  this  time  we  are 
badly  stalled  and  do  not  see  improvement  for 
some  months  ahead.  I  suggest  to  you,  there- 
fore, that  after  learning  the  facts  you  make 
jour  wishes  known  in  vigorous  terms  to  Gov- 


ernment officials  and  to  your  Oongreesmen. 
We  seek  your  support.  Sergeant  Brown,  and 
that  of  10,000,000  other  veterans  in  pre- 
serving the  free  enterprise  method  In  our 
home  building  economy.  Only  by  this  means 
can  you  get  the  kind  of  home  you  draamsd 
of  during  those  terrible  days  oa  that  island 
In  the  south  Pacific. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  W.  CoaxaicHT, 
Executive  Vice  President.  Sattonal 
Association  of  Home  Builder t. 


ReactioD  to  OPA  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  5.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting  at  this  point,  a 
news  item  which  appeared  in  the  Monroe 
Daily  Times  at  Monroe.  Wis.,  which  sets 
forth  the  report's  reaction  to  the  attitude 
of  that  community  regarding  the  OPA 
veto  by  President  Truman: 
Reaction  to  OPA  Veto  :  Now  We  Realiy  Have 
Reason  to  Celebrate  Fourth  op  Jtn.T 

"This  ought  to  be  the  greatest  Fourth  of 
July  since  1T76"  was  the  way  several  put  tt 
when  they  heard  the  news  from  the  TlmM 
today  that  President  Truman  had  vetoed  tiM 
revised  OPA  Act.  apparently  killing  it  with- 
out hope  of  revival. 

"Oh,  sure,  it  may  work  few  hardships  for  a 
time  until  adjustments  are  made."  It  was 
generally  agreed,  "but  It  will  bring  back  com- 
petitive markets." 

Relief  In  the  dairy  business,  particularly 
cheese  making,  distributing,  and  selling,  was 
Immense,  qualified,  of  course,  by  the  poest- 
billty  that  Congress  might  yet  pars  a  resolu- 
tion indefinitely  extending  the  present 
set-up. 

NO  resolution? 

Assurance  in  Associated  Press  dispatches 
today  was  that  such  a  resolution  would  not 
be  forthcoming.  Democratic  leaders  In  both 
Houses  telling  President  Truman  he  had  been 
given  a  better  bill  than  most  wanted,  any- 
how. 

Some  who  heard  the  news  were  most  re- 
lieved that  the  Nation  would  be  relieved  of 
thousands  of  snoopers  employed  by  OPA. 
Tliesc  observers  charged  that  the  super- 
gestapo  of  the  OPA  was  not  out  principally 
for  aiding  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  to 
benefit  under  the  OPA  but  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  trapping  someone  on  a  techni- 
cality. 

iMMzsiATK  Bnmrr 

Inunedlate  benefit  to  Monroe  is  that  the 
cheese  business  will  boom,  all  in  the  indus- 
try who  were  told  of  the  veto  declared.  It 
means  retiirn  immediately  to  the  Swiss 
cheese  6-grade,  6-prlce  plan  under  Wisconsin 
law.  It  means  prices  for  cheese  based  on 
quality,  not  lumping  all  the  Swiss  cheese  to- 
gether at  a  single  price,  as  forced  by  OPA. 

It  means  there  will  again  be  cheese  In  re- 
tall  markets  after  a  complete  stalemate  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  Distributors  could  not 
afford  to  turn  loose  of  cheese  to  retailers  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  how  much  kick-back 
they  might  have  to  pay  factories. 

■EB  PLOOD  or  eooM 
Merchants  In  all  lines  were  confident  the 
erasure  of  the  OPA  law — coming  tomorrow 
midnight     unless     Congress     passed     tliat 
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determined  by  President  Truman  that  a  stat*      along. 
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dreaded  resolution — would  result  In  a  flood  of 
gocds. 

Certainly  prices  in  some  lines  will  be  a 
little  higher  until  pent-up  demand  is  satis- 
fled.  But  the  fellow  who  has  wanted  a  white 
shirt  or  a  new  suit  and  who  has  been  virtually 
in  rags  meanwhile  Is  going  to  benefit.  In  a 
short  thne,  consensus  puts  it.  the  adjust- 
ments will  come. 

As  far  as  could  be  learned  by  the  Times, 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that  there 
would  be  a  big  bonfire  of  ration  books  at 
midnight  tomorrow  on  the  courthouse  lawn. 


Induftrial  Statesmanship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  5,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  American  industry  is  alert  to 
the  problem  which  was  created  when 
President  Truman  vetoed  the  price- 
control  bill  last  week.  A  cry  has  gone  up 
throughout  the  country  by  certain 
groups  that  American  business,  agricul- 
ture, and  industry  would  now  gouge  the 
public  becau.se  of  the  removal  of  price 
ceilings  Every  day.  however,  comes 
word  that  the  line  is  being  held  by  re- 
tailers, wholesalers,  and  producers.  As 
evidence  of  that  fact — and  it  is  typical  of 
letters  which  I  have  received — I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  Coopers  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  who 
are  manufacturers  of  high-grade  wear- 
ing apparel,  have  recently  sent  to  their 
customers  throughout  the  Nation.  This 
letter,  Mr  Speaker,  refutes  the  predic- 
tion by  the  calamity  howlers  that  the 
public  w^ill  pay  extremely  high  prices  in 
this  period  of  transition.  Cooper's  letter 
to  their  customers  is  further  evidence  of 
high  industrial  statesmanship  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception 

Jot-T  2,  1946. 
DxAa  CusTOkin:  For  5  years  all  of  us  have 
been  operating  under  the  restrictions  of  a 
war  economy.  We  reserved  our  traditional 
American  right  to  complain,  but  while  the 
war  was  on  we  realized  that  those  restric- 
tions wer»  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  vic- 
tory. Now,  the  majority  of  our  elected  Rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  have  concluded 
that  the  time  is  here  to  lift  some  of  those 
restrictions.  Enthusiasts  for  continued  con- 
trol have  made  dire  predictions  of  the  con- 
sequences, and  the  President  has  told  the 
Nation  how  much,  In  dollars,  he  believes  the 
cessation  of  OPA  controls  will  cost. 

The  fight  Is  not  over  at  this  writing,  but 
to  whatever  extent  control  of  the  future 
price  picture  is  In  the  hands  of  American 
businessmen.  It  is  obvious  that  they  should, 
and  will,  make  every  effort  to  prevent  Infla- 
tion, and  to  prove  that  the  dire  predictions 
are  unsound.  It  is  clear  that  the  mere  pass- 
ing of  controls  will  not  bring  an  abimdance 
.  of  merchandise  at  once.  All  of  us  know  that 
scarcity  of  goods  combined  with  large  de- 
mand and  plenty  of  spending  money  causes 
Inflation.  Inflation  can  be  prevented  only 
If  all  of  us,  at  all  times,  can  convince  the 
public  that  it  should  reconcile  Itself  to  liv- 
ing with  scarcities  until  the  country's  manu- 
facturing plants  can  catch  up  with  demand. 
The  man  who  wants  a  new  car.  and  has  the 


money  to  pay  for  It.  must  not  want  that  car 
so  badly  that  he  wUl  pay  a  premium  to  get 
It.  He  will  be  doing  both  himself  and  his 
country  a  great  favor  by  waiting  until  he  can 
obtain  his  car  in  the  regular  course  of  events, 
at  regxilar  prices.  The  man  who  Is  desper- 
ately anxious  to  buy  Jockey  underwear  might 
easily  be  induced  to  pay  a  big  premium  to 
get  them  pronto.  But  to  indulge  in  this  kind 
of  business  is  wrong.  It  encourages  the  in- 
flation we  all  know  to  be  ruinous.  It  would 
be  a  shortsighted  opportunistic  way  for  a 
businessman  to  make  a  quick  dollar,  only 
to  lose  tenfold,  later  on.  People  must  be 
urged  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

Keeping  all  these  things  In  mind,  we  of 
Coopers  have  developed  a  very  clear  policy. 
We  do  not  propose  to  'charge  all  the  traflQc 
will  bear."  Any  price  changes  in  current 
production  will  be  made  simply  to  regain 
current  costs  so  that  we  can  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  business.  In  order  to  al- 
leviate the  country's  underwear  shortages, 
we  win  buy  whatever  yarns  may  be,  or  be- 
come available.  The  prices  of  any  new  items 
which  we  may  thereby  add  to  the  line  will  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  actual  costs.  No 
profiteering.    No  speculating. 

We  win  continue  to  operate  under  price 
maintenance  at  the  retail  level  as  we  have 
been  doing  for  so  many  years.  For  the  time 
being,  we  propose  to  let  the  recently  estab- 
lished new  OPA  prices  stand.  We  ask  that, 
during  the  interim  period,  you  continue  to 
sell  Jockey  underwear  at  the  OPA  prices 
shown  on  the  new  garment  tickets  and  dated 
June  12.  1946.  When  we  do  reflgure  prices, 
we  will  establish  new  retail  prices  on  Jockey 
underwear  which  will  give  you  ycur  tradi- 
tional margin  of  profit  on  sales.  Our  one 
desire  will  remain  what  It  has  always  been: 
to  bring  to  the  consuming  public  the  l>est, 
most  comfortable  underwear  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  fairest  possible  prices. 

We  hope  that  you,  as  a  retailer,  will  take 
a  similar  attitude.  During  the  war  years, 
retail  sales  in  general  have  increased.  A 
careful  analysis  would  probably  show  that 
much  of  this  volume  came  through  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  products  made  by  new 
manufacturers  who  sprang  up  in  various 
fields,  and  who,  because  they  were  new.  were 
allowed  to  price  their  goods  at  current,  and 
therefore  higher,  prices.  This,  in  Itself,  has 
helped  cause  a  hidden  inflation  because  the 
public  quite  frequently  has  been  forced  to 
buy  inferior  products  at  higher  prices  Instead 
of  established  products  at  lower  prices. 

Instead  of  encouraging  that  type  of  Infla- 
tion, we  believe  the  wise  retailer  will  patrioti- 
cally content  himself  with  the  same,  or  even 
less,  sales  volume  for  a  temporary  period, 
until  such  time  as  his  established,  quality 
resources  can  get  back  Into  full-scale  produc- 
tion. The  consuming  public  must  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  better  to  go  shirtless,  pa- 
j  imaless,  or  shortless  for  a  little  while  longer 
than  it  is  to  pay  premium  prices  for  mer- 
chandise that  may  not  give  satisfaction.  A 
great  part  of  the  responsibility  for  doing 
that  Job  of  convincing  rests  with  you. 

In  brief,  we  believe  that  the  present  period 
is  a  good  time  for  all  of  us  in  business  to 
keep  our  shirts  on.  Here  at  Coopers,  we  do 
not  intend  to  try  to  regain  any  of  the  profits 
we  have  lost  because  of  unfavorable  ceilings. 
We  realize  that  with  the  cessation  of  Govern- 
ment controls,  the  Job  of  preventing  infla- 
tion rests  squarely  on  us.  along  with  all  other 
American  businesses.  We  take  that  respon- 
sibility most  seriously.  We  ask  that  you 
Join  us,  so  that  together  we  may  do  every- 
thing In  our  power  to  bring  about  the  soon- 
est possible  return  of  normal  market  condi- 
tions, with  plenty  of  good  merchandise  avail- 
able for  all,  and  wild  inflation  for  none.  Let 
free  and  open  competition  return  so  that 
each  of  us  may  succeed  or  fall  according  to 
the  service  we  render. 
Yours  sincerely, 

CooPExs,  Inc. 


Felicitations  to  Philippine  Republic  Upon 
July  4,  1946 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaij.  July  5,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
at  the  Washington  JJlonument  Grounds 
my  appreciation  and  love  for  our  Nation 
were  again  augmented  and  intensified  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  on  yesterday  the 
common  sense,  respect,  and  Tood  faith  of 
the  United  States  of  America  gave  birth 
to  the  Philippine  Republic:  we  had  kept 
our  promise;  we  had  kept  the  faith  with 
the  brave  patriotic  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  as  the  flag  of  the  Philippine 
Republic  was  proudly  l)orne  to  the  plat- 
form last  night  by  two  distinguished 
Filipino  citizens,  and  as  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Forces  Band  played  the  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  March,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  a  distinguished  Filipino  composer, 
as  these  200,000  people  rose  and  cheered, 
I  specifically  sensed  that  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  perme- 
j;ted  the  international  atmosphere  with  a 
force  for  international  comity,  good  will» 
and  cooperation  which  will  never  be  de- 
stroyed. 

In  my  own  home  city  of  Long  Beach 
and  the  Eighteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  is  located  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.,  is  a  good-sized  group  of 
citizens  of  Philippine  births  or  ancestry. 
In  peacetimes,  as  well  as  in  war,  they 
have  proven  steadfast,  patriotic,  and  in- 
dustrious. Their  invitation  to  me  to  be 
their  guest  speaker  at  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
last  night  on  the  occasion  of  a  signifi- 
cant banquet  in  observation  of  the  oc- 
casion of  their  country's  independence, 
had  to  be  declined  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
me,  but  I  felicitate  them  as  my  fellow 
citizens  on  this  happy  occasion. 

To  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Philippine  Republic,  Hon.  Carlos  P.  Rom- 
ulo,  who  is  genuinely  and  universally 
respected  for  his  sincere  ability  and 
friendships,  I  extend  my  felicitations.  I 
am  confident  that  the  natural  aspira- 
tions of  the  18,000,000  or  more  Philippine 
citizens  for  a  prosperous  and  enduring 
republic  for  a  free  people,  where  healthy, 
happy  children  will  be  born  of  free  par- 
ents and  where  human  liberties  will  be 
held  paramount,  will  find  complete  rec- 
iprocity in  the  ambition,  loyalty,  and 
preservation  of  all  the  oeople  of  America. 


Conferring  of  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
on  President  Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.    MEAD.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  addre5ses  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  by  His  Eminence.  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman.  by  Rev.  Robert  I. 
Gannon,  S.  J.,  president  of  Pordham 
University,  and  by  Hon.  William 
OT)wyer,  mayor  of  New  York  City,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  conferring  of  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon 
President  Truman  by  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, on  May  11,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccrd.  as  follows: 

ADDBESS  BT  PRESIUrNT  TRUMAN 

It  Is  very  gratifying  to  be  here  at  Fordham 
University  in  New  York  on  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  charter 
to  this  great  Institution  of  higher  learning. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  this  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  Pordham.  I  am  happy  to  be- 
come «  fellow  alumnus  of  the  men  who  have 
gone  out  from  Fordham  and  who  are  making 
such  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  their  communities. 

I  should  like  in  these  few  minutes  to  talk 
especially  of  the  veterans  who  have  enrolled 
in  this  university.  For  I  think  that  there 
is  great  significance  In  the  very  fact  of  their 
being  nere — and  of  veterans  being  in  thou- 
sands of  other  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools  throughout  the  land. 

This  Nation  has  a  comprehensive  program 
to  return  its  veterans  to  civil  life.  That 
program  is  being  carried  out.  The  Federal 
Government,  with  the  wholehearted  cooper- 
ation of  the  various  States,  has  provided 
many  things  for  veterans — medical  care,  re- 
babUitatlon,  loans  for  homes  and  farms  and 
businesses;  it  has  provided  life  Insurance, 
and  soon  it  wUl  provide  adequate  bousing. 
All  these  benefits  are  given  not  as  a  matter 
of  favor  but  as  a  matter  of  right.  Veterans 
must  not  be  penalized  for  their  war  service. 

Programs  of  this  nature,  though  less  com- 
prehensive, were  established  for  veterans  of 
past  wars.  But  today  we  find  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  Important  concept — one  which 
Is  given  concrete  evidence  by  the  presence 
of  veterans  here  today.  That  concept  is  that 
the  Nation  must  provide  for  its  veterans 
something  more  than  pensions,  something 
more  than  Insurance,  loans,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. For  those  who  wish  it,  the  Nation  must 
also  provide  education. 

An  enormous  and  tragic  deficit  was  ac- 
cumulated during  the  war — a  deficit  In  edu- 
cation— as  millions  of  young  men  and  women 
left  behind  them  their  books  and  their 
schools  and  colleges  to  go  to  war:  Not  only 
gratitude,  but  our  national  self-reservation 
as  well,  require  that  this  educational  deficit 
be  diminished  or  wiped  out.  By  providing 
educational  benefits  for  our  veterans,  the 
Congress  has  started  us  on  the  way  to  our 
goal. 

Some  doubt  was  expressed  a  few  years  ago 
as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  Interest 
among  the  veterans  In  these  educational  aids. 
There  were  those — I  call  them  skeptics,  or  call 
them  men  without  faith  in  the  youth  of  our 
Nation — who  thought  that  only  a  handful  of 
Teterans  would  choose  to  come  back  to  the 
quiet  halls  of  learning.  These  men  were 
wrong.  The  problem  is  not  in  the  lack  of 
veterans  seeking  education.  The  problem  is 
to  provide  accommodations  for  those  who 
seek  it.  Even  some  coUeges  which  bad  been 
exclusively  for  women  have  had  to  open  their 
doors  to  men  students.  The  response  of  the 
colleges  and  schools  to  this  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge of  our  veterans  has  been  magnificent. 

This  desire  for  further  schooling  which  has 
been  evidenced  by  our  veterans — men  and 
women  who  will  be  our  leaders  of  tomorrow — 
Is  fuU  of  healthy  promise  for  the  futiue. 

The  fact  that  so  many  veterans  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  educational  opportunities 
Increases    the    heavy    responsibility    which 


rests  upon  our  schools  and  colleges.  In  pre- 
paring our  veterans  and  our  other  young  men 
and  women  to  live  In  the  new  atomic  age, 
education  faces  the  greatest  challenge  of  its 
history. 

There  Is  profound  truth  in  the  first  line  of 
the  new  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organisa- 
tion. The  Charter  declares:  "Since  wars  be- 
gin in  the  minds  of  men.  It  Is  In  the  minds 
of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be 
constructed." 

I  fear  we  are  too  much  concerned  with 
material  things  to  remember  that  our  real 
strength  lies  In  spiritual  values.  I  doubt 
whether  there  Is  In  this  troubled  world  today, 
when  nations  are  divided  by  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  a  single  problem  that  could  not 
be  solved  if  approached  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  new  age  of  atoniiC  energy  presses  upon 
us.  Mark  that  well.  What  may  have  been 
sufficient  yesterday  Is  not  sufllclent  today. 
New  and  terrible  urgencies,  new  and  terrible 
responsibilities,  have  been  placed  upon  edu- 
cation. 

Ignorance  and  its  handmaidens — prejudice. 
Intolerance,  suspicion  of  our  fellow  men — 
breed  dictators.  And  they  breed  wars.  CivU- 
Izatlon  cannot  stirvive  an  atomic  war.  Noth- 
ing would  be  left  but  a  world  reduced  to 
rubble.  Gone  would  be  mans  hope  for  de- 
cency. Gone  would  be  our  hope  for  the 
greatest  age  in  the  history  of  mankind — an 
age  which  I  know  can  harness  atomic  energy 
for  the  welfare  of  man  and  not  for  his  de- 
struction. 

And  so  we  must  look  to  education.  In  the 
long  rim.  to  wipe  out  the  ignorance  which 
threatens  catastrophe.  Intelligent  men  do 
not  hate  other  men  Just  because  their  reli- 
gion may  be  different,  because  their  habits 
and  language  may  be  different,  or  because 
their  national  origin  or  color  may  be  differ- 
ent. It  Is  up  to  education  to  bring  about 
that  deeper  International  understanding 
which  is  so  vital  to  world  peace. 

Intelligent  Americana  no  longer  think  that 
merely  because  a  man  is  born  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  Slates,  he  is  no 
concern  of  ours.  They  know  that  in  such 
thinking  He  the  seeds  of  tlictatorship  and 
tyranny.  And  they  know  from  sad  expe- 
rience that  dictatOTship  and  tyranny  are  too 
ruthless  to  stop  at  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  and  conveniently  leave  us  alone.  They 
know  what  World  War  n  and  the  atomic 
bomb  have  taught  them — that  we  must  work 
and  live  with  all  our  fellow  men  If  we  are 
to  work  and  live  at  all.  They  know  that 
those  without  economic  hope  and  those  to 
whom  education  has  been  forcibly  denied, 
willingly  turn  to  dictators.  They  know  that 
In  a  nation  where  teachers  are  free  to  teach 
and  young  men  and  "vomen  are  free  to  learn, 
there  Is  a  strong  bulwark  against  dictator- 
ship. 

That  was  the  last  message  from  President 
Roosevelt.  In  a  speech  which  he  wrote  Just 
before  he  died,  but  which  he  never  delivered, 
he  said: 

"We  are  faced  with  the  preeminent  fact 
that  If  civilization  is  to  survive,  we  must 
cultivate  the  science  of  human  relationships, 
the  ability  of  all  peoples,  of  all  kinds,  to  live 
and  work  together  in  the  same  world,  at 
peace." 

UntU  citizens  of  America  and  citizens  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  learn  this 
"science  of  human  relationships"  of  which 
President  Roosevelt  spoke,  the  atomic  bomb 
will  remain  a  frightful  weapon  which  threat- 
ens to  destroy  all  of  us. 

But  there  is  at  least  one  defense  against 
this  bomb.  That  defense  lies  In  our  master- 
ing this  science  of  human  relationships  all 
over  the  world.  It  Is  the  defense  of  tolerance 
and  of  understanding,  of  intelligence  and 
though  tfulness. 

When  we  have  learned  these  things,  we 
shall  be  able  to  prove  that  Hiroshima  was 


not  the  end  of  civilization  but  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  better  world. 

That  Is  the  task  which  confronts  educa- 
tion. The  veterans  who  attend  the  colleges 
and  schools  today,  and  the  children  of  the 
veterans  who  will  go  to  school  tomorrow,  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  tialnlng  offered 
to  them  wUl  fulfill  that  task.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task.  It  is  a  most  difficult  one.  It  is 
one  which  places  burdens  without  precedent, 
both  upon  those  who  teach  and  upon  those 
who  come  to  be  taught.  There  must  be  new 
inspiration,  new  meaning,  new  enerijlcs. 
There  must  be  a  rebirth  of  education  if  this 
new  anrt  urgent  task  is  to  be  met. 

I  know  that  education  will  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. If  our  civilization  is  to  survive.  It 
must.  All  of  our  educational  r«*source«  must 
be  pledged  to  that  end.  The  road  Is  hard, 
tut  the  reward  is  great. 

I  am  confident  that  this  splendid 
tlon,  with   its  educational  system  I 

upon  Christian  principles,  will  piny  a  tull 
and  noble  part  In  the  great  adventure  ahrsd 
of  us.  We  can  and  we  must  make  the  atomic 
age  an  age  of  peace  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


A03R£SS   or   HIS   EMINENCI.   rSAMCIS   CAEomAL 
SPELLMAN 

It  Is  my  honor,  Mr.  President,  to  extend  to 
you  a  warm  welcome  to  Pordham  University, 
New  Tor*  City.  I  welcome  you  as  a  man.  as 
A  fellow  American  citizen,  and  as  our  leader, 
who,  as  President  of  the  United  State*,  has 
the  frightsome  responsibility  and  the  over- 
whelming burden  of  guiding  our  Nation 
through  the  terrors  of  peace.  Por  peace,  as 
well  as  war,  has  its  terrors  and  Its  dangers. 

You,  Mr.  President,  in  love  of  country,  on 
many  occasions,  both  by  exhortation  and 
example,  have  Inspired  the  American  people 
to  prayer,  prayer  for  our  country  and  prayer 
for  yourself.  My  own  love  of  country,  a  love 
which  can  end  but  with  my  life,  prompts 
me  to  plead  once  again  that  true  Americans 
everywhere  guard  with  pride,  patriotism, 
duty,  and  devotion  the  mightiest  pillar  of 
America's  liberties— her  unity.  Faithfully 
must  we  defend  this  sacred  heritage  lest  we 
become  like  other  nations  which  wrought 
doom  upon  themselves,  becoming  prey  to 
leaders'  lust-bom  sins  of  bigotries  and  greeds 
which  destroy  any  nation  divided  against 
itself.  We  must  stand  united  against  the 
savageries,  blind  furies,  deceits,  and  infideli- 
ties of  forces  within  and  without  our  borders 
who  seek  to  Impair,  undermine,  and  destroy 
our  democracy.  Else  we  are  sinning  against 
the  millions  of  stout-hearted  men.  who. 
cloaked  In  courage  down  through  the  years 
of  our  Nation's  life,  have  fought  and  died 
to  preserve  our  unity. 

Upon  the  far-flung  fields  of  the  embattled 
world  less  than  a  year  ago,  I  watched  our 
men  under  the  great  skied  cenopy  of  night 
as  they  dreamed  of  heme.  Then,  even  midst 
the  comradeship  of  their  fellow  soldiers,  each 
was  alone  in  silent,  soliwry  Journeyings  as 
he  threaded  his  way  along  the  avenues  of 
memory:  Rivers,  mountains,  forests,  cities, 
farm.",  full  of  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  old.  the 
young,  all  reflecting  the  freedom  of  the  noble 
character,  the  sacred  soul  of  America.  Of 
these  they  dreamed,  these  men  of  a  million 
homes  forged  into  one — for  this  was  America 
and  her  blessed  way,  where  each  man  was  a 
freeman  In  his  native  right,  where  standards 
were  formed  in  family,  church  and  school, 
on  diamond,  field,  and  rink  where  ccurcge 
and  fair  play  were  Uught  in  the  give  and  take 
of  life. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  welcoming  you 
to  this  university  which  I  proudly  call  my 
own.  as  a  graduate,  as  a  New  Yorker,  and  as 
Archbishop  of  New  York.  I  have  thought  to 
compote  a  prayer  which  I  have  called  Prayer 
for  Our  Times.  It  is  a  prayer  for  peace: 
for  peace  and  unity  In  our  homes,  in  our 
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eountry.  In  the  world.  This  prayer  I  dedi- 
cate to  all  Americans  and  to  you,  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  our  leader: 

"At  night,  beneath  a  canopy  of  stars. 
Through  Icnely  canyons  honeycombed  with 

light. 
I  walk  the  strangely  vacant  avenues 
Of  this  great  city  that  I  love — New  York. 
The  past  and  present  mingle  in  my  thoughts. 
For.  having  viewed  on  battlefields  abroad 
War's  fodder  in  the  cemeteries  piled 
Like  olC  coats  left  discarded  by  a  road. 
And    having   mused   the   lesfons   there   re- 
vealed 
Where  sleep  the  trampled  glories  of  man's 

past — 
The  broken  swords,  the  tarnished  pomp  of 

power. 
Abortive  dreams  of  dynasties,  and  all 
The  madness  that  Is  spawned  from  human 

hearts — 
I  sense  with  surety  that  even  here. 
Within  the  confines  of  our  mighty  State, 
Enduring  life  may  not  by  us  t)e  planned 
Or  plotted,  sciencewise.  on  measured  chart. 
Or  builded  from  cement  or  carven  stone. 
If  dust  would  live.  It  must  with  spirit  wed. 
And  man.  vested  with  vital  grace,  through 

work 
Must,  selfless,  serve  his  God  and  fellow  man. 

•TThls  U  eternal  life — to  feed  the  poor. 
To  suffer  little  ones  to  come  to  Him 
Wbo.  foi  their  sake.  Himself,  became  a  child. 
Would  we  America  Inunortal  make. 
Then  must  we  learn  to  live  in  unity — 
Neighbor  with  neighbor— State  with  State — 

be  strong 
In  charity,  and  generous  with  strength 
To  open  wide  our  hearts  in  friendly  aid 
And  feed   and   clothe  the  hungry   and   the 

cold. 
Thus  may  our  land  achieve  enduring  life  I 
Only  In  God  may  mankind  hope  to  rise 
Above  the  Stygian   levels  of  his  hate. 
Only  In  God  may  mankind  hope  to  build 
A  city  and  a  State  that  shall  endure. 

•"As  eagle  poised  on  wing  are  we,  above 
The  Great  Divide:  upon  the  left,  revealed 
In   blood   and  sweat   and   tears,   ore   man- 
made  gods. 
Ruling  a  brotherhood  of  serfs  and  slaves; 
Upon  the  right,  behold  a  God-made  man. 
The  flowing  mercies  of  His  love  flung  wide 
To     cloak     our     nakedness,     to     heal     our 

wounds. 
No   weapons    In    His    hands   save    such    as 

pierce 
His  Innocence  redemptive  of  our  guilt, 
No  malice  in  His  heart  toward  race  or  class. 
For  all  are  His.  and  He  to  all  is  all. 
It  is  His  arms  alone  that  disarm  man. 
His  wounds  alone  that  close  the  festering 

sores: 
His  grace  alone  saves  nations  from  decay. 
His  way  alone  guides  men  to  live  in  peace. 

•TPather     a     thousand     tiny     lights     break 
through 
The  great  gray  darkness  of  a  city  night 
"  And  are  as  candles  lit  before  Thy  shrine. 
Each  speaking  to  Thee  of  a  sp>ecial  need. 
And  all  these  needs  are  one — and  Thou  that 
One! 

"Father,  grant  tis  the  blessing  of  Thy  peace. 
Good  men  have  sacrificed,  brave  men  have 

died 
That   we   and   other   nations   might   have 

peace. 
Yet  now.  triumphant  over  all  our  foes. 
We   find   ourselves   without    the   peace   we 

wUled. 
Without    the    wit    to    bind    up    our    own 

wounds. 
Without    the   courage,    here   at    home,    to 

share 
The  very  gifts  we  carried  overseas. 
In    the    one    heme    brothers    are   strangers 

now. 
Hatreds  gnaw  deep.  Idle  our  workers  stand. 
And  all  our  genius,  power,  and  resource 
Are  sabotaged  by  stubt>ornness  and  greed. 


"Father,  within  our  time  grant  us  Thy  peace. 
Not  peace  conceived  in  tyranny  and  lust 
Where  Thou  art  not,  where  men  are  pawns, 

and  words. 
Many  as  desert  sands,  are  meaningless. 
Father,  break  down  the  barriers  men  have 

built 
Against  themselves;  remove  the  barnacles 
That    slow    men's    moral    progress;     guide 

aright 
The  steersmen  at  the  helm  of  human  fate. 

"Father,    within    our    time    grant    us    Thy 
peace." 

ADDRESS    BY    THE    EE\'.    ROBEaT    I.    C.\NNON,    S.    J., 
PRESIDENT    OF    FORDHAM    UNIVERSITY 

Oiie  hundred  years  ago.  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  did  enact 
as  follows:  "Jacob  Harvey,  Peter  Hargous. 
John  McKeon,  James  Roosevelt  Bayley  (a 
cousin  of  the  late  President's  lather  and  first 
bishop  of  Newark),  John  McCloskcy  (after- 
wards archbishop  of  New  York  and  first 
American  cardinal),  William  Starrs.  Hugh 
Kelly,  David  Bacon,  and  their  successors  are 
hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the 
name  of  St.  John's  College.  Fordham.  the  said 
corporation  to  be  in  all  respects  a  university 
and  its  object  the  promotion  of  education." 
The  charter  was  sighed  by  Gov.  Silas  Wright 
on  the  10th  day  of  April  1846. 

Thereupon  a  little  school  of  77  students, 
begun  5  years  before  by  Archbishop  Hughes 
of  New  York,  became  the  first  Catholic  uni- 
versity   in  the  Northeast,  with  power  from 
the  State  "to  confer  diplomas  or  honorary 
testimonials  in  any  such  form  as  it  might 
designate."     Since  that  year,  a  rough  esti- 
mate  would   indicate   that    this   power   has 
been  exercised  more  than  25.000  times,  and 
of  the  names  listed  in  the  trustees'  book  as 
graduates  in  arts,  sciences,  law.  philosophy, 
and  medicine,  many  are  today  of  more  than 
passing  interest.    Confining  one's  research  to 
the    Empire    State    and    to    this    Interesting 
little  city  of  ours,  modestly   referred   to  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  New  World,  one  will 
fine  recorded  here  two  cardinal  archbishops, 
one  governor,  and  two — I  almost   said  lord 
mayors.     No  less  dear  to  Fordham.  however, 
than   these  graduates  who  came  to   her  in 
their  youth,  are  her  adopted  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, many  of  whom  are  present  this  after- 
noon in  cap  and  gown.  '  Here  rn  this  very 
spot   the   Holy   Father,   himself   a   Fordham 
doctor  of  laws,  greeted  the  members  of  the 
faculty    in    1938.      Here    the    late    President. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who  had  received 
his  degree  in   1929.  came  again    in  1940.  re- 
turning  with  effection,   as   he  said,  to   his 
alma  mater.    At  the  foot  of  these  very  steps 
he  took  the  review  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps,  with  Governor  Lehman,  an- 
other honorary  son.  and  our  beloved  Cardi- 
nal Spellman  of  the  class  of  1911  standing  be- 
side him     Since  then  this  terrace  has  been 
called  the  terrace  of  the  presidents,  for  now 
the  list  of  those  who  have  been  honored  here 
Includes  not  only  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt, but  the  former  president  of  Peru,  the 
president  of  Paraguay,  the  former  president 
of  Bolivia,  the  president  of  Poland,  and  again 
a  president  of  the  United  States.  Harry  8. 
Truman,  whom  Roosevelt  chose  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  White  House. 

It  was  gracious  of  you.  Mr.  President,  to 
accept  our  invitation  and  to  forego  a  crowded 
day  at  your  desk  in  the  Oval  Room,  in  order 
to  signalize  this  charter  centenary  of  ours. 
It  was  equally  gracious  of  you  to  waive  the 
restriction  of  protocol  that  would  normally 
make  the  awarding  of  other  degrees  today 
Improper  and  to  welcome  as  your  fellow- 
classmate  His  Eminence  of  Westminster. 

Cardinal  Griffin,  the  first  English  cardinal 
ever  to  visit  our  shores,  has  traveled  far  by 
air  to  reciprocate  a  gesture  of  lasting  friend- 
ship. The  precious  freight  he  brought  with 
him — the  love  of  English  Catholics  for  the 


Catholics  of  the  United  States — was  fortu- 
nately imponderable,  as  otherwise  a  fleet  of 
Skymasters  and  Constellations  would  hardly 
have  been  sufficient. 

Great  then  is  the  pomp  and  dignity  wltli 
which  we  have  surrounded  the  centenary  cf 
our  charter,  but  our  purpose  has  not  been  a 
merely  sentimental  one.  We  have  wlshel 
from  the  beginning  to  emphasize  for  all  alike 
that  a  Catholic  university  In  our  country 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  state,  an  1 
that  the  state,  in  turn,  is  served  at  least  ta 
well  by  a  Catholic  university  as  by  anothe  •. 
Sometimes  a  cynic  will  place  quotation  marJs 
around  the  consecrated  phrase  "The  land  cf 
the  free,"  and  not  without  occasional  Justi- 
fication. We  have  pressure  groups  that  com- 
plicate our  economic  and  political  life.  We 
have  persecuting  groups  that  disturb  our  sc  - 
cial  and  religious  peace.  But  by  and  largo, 
our  country  can  still  be  said  to  represent  the 
nearest  approach  the  world  has  seen  to  free- 
dom, true  freedom,  the  freedom  of  law-nbid- 
ing.  God-fearing  men  who  see  in  license  anl 
anarchy  Just  as  much  slavery  as  Uiey  see  i  i 
the  totalitarian  state.  The  test  of  this  higa 
claim  is  found  in  the  traditions  of  American 
education.  Today,  as  In  1846.  a  group  cf 
Catholics,  or  Methodists,  or  Jews  can  go  to  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Ne'V 
York  and  get  themselves  a  charter  for  a  great 
university,  tax  exempt,  where  their  own  re- 
ligious and  social  ideals  can  be  developed  and 
explained  to  the  rising  genera'tion.  All  that 
the  regents  require  is  that  the  teaching  te 
kept  on  the  high  plane  of  excellence  demand- 
ed by  the  State  and  that  the  Ideals  concerned 
are  In  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  land. 

From  that  day  forward  this  private  univer- 
sity is  accepted  into  an  honored  fellowship 
and  aided  in  Innumerable  ways  by  the  char.- 
celor.  the  regents,  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  most  efficient  staff.  This,  of 
course,  could  not  be  true  if  this  religious:  y 
controlled  institution  were  not  manifestly 
helping  the  good  order  of  the  State.  New 
York  Is  covered  by  a  network  of  excelleiit 
colleges  and  universities,  most  of  them  nea:- 
Ing  the  century  mark.  They  represent  an 
Investment  of  more  than  $550,000.000 — which 
used  to  seem  like  a  great  dea!  of  money  ard 
even  now  represents  the  pri''e  of  several  ato  n 
bombs.  It  is  fairer,  however,  to  say  that  their 
replacement  value  would  be  staggering;  ard 
if  they  had  to  he  bought,  built,  or  support(d 
by  the  taxpayer.  Governor  Dewey  would  nev  ?r 
know  the  luxury  of  playing  with  a  surplus. 
More  than  that,  however,  much  more  thsn 
that,  is  the  fact  that  when  these  Institutions 
are  weaving  intathe  mental  and  morpl  fib;r 
of  their  students  not  only  facts  and  skills 
but  faith  and  hope  and  charity,  the  8ta:e 
can  always  rest  assured  that  its  voters, a;e 
trustworthy,  its  homes  are  secure,  its  women 
are  respected,  and  its  children  have  an  even 
chance  of  being  wise  and  good. 

In  this  charter  centenary,  then,  we  see  a 
symixjl  of  one  of  the  noblest  forces  in  our 
national  life — the  freedom  of  religious  educa- 
tion. At  this  convocation  Fordham  Univer- 
sity bows  in  gratitude  to  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  th  e 
opportunity  of  serving  God  In  the  sovereign 
people  of  this  State,  and  the  regents,  in  the  j 
tiu-n.  bow  to  Fordham  in  acknowledgmer  t 
of  a  hundred  years  of  faithful,  efficient,  and 
fruitful  service. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  occasion 
does  not  seem  unworthy  of  the  great  honor 
you  have  done  us. 

ADDRESS    BY    MAYOR    WILUAM    O'DWYER, 
OF    NEW    YORK 

I  really  do  not  know  in  what  capacity  I 
should  speak  this  evening.  I  feel  like  a  duiil 
personality.  Should  I  talk  as  the  mayor?  Ct 
should  I  talk  as  a  Fordham  alumnus?  I  think 
ni  settle  that  problem  by  talking  as  both. 

As  mayor,  I  bring  to  Fordham  the  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  of  the  city  cf 


New  York.  Fordham  UnlTerslty  has  been 
part  of  the  life  of  our  city  for  a  centxiry.  And 
our  city  has  been  part  of  the  life  of  Fordham 
for  a  cen«^ury.  Fordham  is  as  distinctly  a 
part  cf  the  tradition  and  state  of  mind  we 
know  as  New  York  City,  as  the  city's  most 
revered  son.  the  late  Alfred  E.  Smith — or  as 
its  famous  street,  Broadway — or  as  its  his- 
toric and  beautiful  city  hall. 

Fordham  was  born  within  the  city's  present 
lines.  It  has  grown  as  the  city  has  grown. 
It  has  matured  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  infiuential  Catholic  univerrJtles  in  the 
world— Just  as  the  city  of  New  York  has  ma- 
tured as  the  largest,  and,  I  l)elieve,  the  most 
influential  city  in  the  world.  That  is  why  I 
want  you  to  know.  Father  Gannon,  that  the 
congratulations  and  sentiments  of  the  city 
of  N3W  York  are  warm  and  true.  They  are 
not  the  usual  formal  good  wishes  delivered 
by  a  mayor  upon  anniversary  occasions.  For 
example,  during  the  past  week,  the  presi- 
dents of  our  four  city  colleges  have  b«Bn  in 
touch  with  me.  They  knew  that  I  was  to 
speak  here  this  evening.  Each  of  them  ex- 
pressed his  respect  and  admiration  for  Ford- 
ham. And  each  was  eager  to  have  me  extend 
the  congratulations  of  his  college — of  City 
College.  Hunter  College.  BrcxDklyn  College, 
and  Queens  College — to  their  good  neighbor. 
Fjrdham  University.  The  fine  academic  and 
athletic  relations  which  exist  between  Ford- 
ham and  the  public  colleges  is  a  source  of 
real  pleasure  to  me,  both  as  mayor  of  the 
city  and  as  a  Fordham  man.  I  know  that 
these  good  relations  will  continue. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons.  It  seems 
to  me.  why  Fordham  has  played  such  an 
Important  role  in  the  life  of  our  city.  For 
a  century,  it  has  enriched  the  cxilture  of 
our  city  by  educating  many  thousands  of 
our  citizens  according  to  the  true  principle 
of  education — the  principle  that  stands  for 
the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculties  of 
man.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  univer- 
sity, as  a  matter  of  policy,  has  acknowledged 
in  its  literature  and  in  its  activities  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  metropolitan  community. 
To  that  end  It  has  successfully  maintained 
its  professional  schools  in  lower  Manhattan. 
Fordham  students  are  predominantly  New 
Yorkers.  Many  lawyers.  Judges,  public  offi- 
cials, teachers,  and  social  workers  in  this 
city  were  educated  in  Fordham.  The  fore- 
sight of  the  men  who  established  the  law 
EChcxiI  In  downtowi.  Mew  York  enabled  many, 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to  do 
so,  to  follow  their  chosen  profession.  I 
know  that  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
it  afforded  me.  The  school  of  social  service 
has  made  its  contribution  to  the  city.  Many 
of  its  graduates  are  employed  in  the  depart- 
ment of  welfare,  the  probation  offices,  and  in 
other  city  agencies.  The  graduate  courses 
offered  by  the  schcx)l  of  education  are  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  ovir  city  teachers 
who  want  to  improve  themselves  in  their 
profession. 

There  are  probably  some  alumni  here  who 
would  say  that  there  is  a  third  reason  why 
Fordham  and  New  York  City  have  been  so 
closely  Identified  in  the  public  mind.  New 
York  has  always  offered  the  best.  In  base- 
ball it  was  the  Yankees.  Giants,  and  Dodgers. 
In  football  it  was  the  Fordham  Rams.  But 
after  dealing  with  the  UN  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  I  have  become  something  of  a  diplo- 
mat. So  I'll  stick  to  the  first  two  reasons. 
But.  seriously — up  to  this  time  I  have  been 
speaking  principally  In  my  capacity  as 
mayor.  I  have  talked  of  Fordham  as  a  part 
of  New  York  City.  But  as  an  alumnus  I 
take  pride  with  all  of  you  In  the  fact  that 
our  alma  mater  has  grown  in  prestige  as  a 
national  university.  I  think  this  has  been 
in  large  measure  due  to  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  its  graduate  school.  And  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  graduate  sch(x>l  must  play  a 
major  part  in  Fordhair's  future.  It  is 
through  scholarship  that  Fordham  has  and 
must  continue  to  make  its  influence  felt. 


Today  we  celebrate  the  charter  centen- 
nial— the  year  184C  when  our  alma  mater  was 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Sute  of 
New  York  "to  be  i".  all  respects  a  university." 
That  was  a  significant  year  in  the  history 
of  Fordham.  For  it  was  ir  that  same  year 
that  the  college  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jesuits.  We  commemorate  the 
grant  from  New  York  State  to  Fordham  to 
become  a  university.  Bu>.  actually  it  was  not 
until  many  years  later,  under  the  steady  and 
tireless  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  that  Fordham 
actually  did  become  a  university  in  fact. 
Its  growth  through  th**  years  surpasses.  I 
am  certain,  the  fondest  hopes  of  its  founders 
and  of  the  Jesuits  who  nurtured  the  college 
and  university  throtigh  the  past  century. 

Fordham  has  mad<;  great  progress  since 
the  days  of  old  Rose  Hill.  It  will  make  even 
greater  progress  in  the  future.  I  Join  with 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Spellman.  our  most 
distinguished  alumnus,  and  with  you.  Father 
Gannon,  and  with  my  fellow  alumni  In  wish- 
ing that  our  alma  mater's  mfluence  as  a 
university  will  continue  to  grow,  and  that 
it  will  make  even  greater  contribution  in  its 
second  century  to  our  church,  to  our  coun- 
try, to  our  city,  and  to  our  future  generations. 


Peace  Goa!t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  Juiy  5),  1946 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  an 
address  delivered  by  me  on  June  26.  1946. 
at  a  dinner  in  New  York  City,  marking 
the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  address  is 
entitled  "Peace  Goals. ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  first  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  fittingly 
celebrated  by  concentrating  on  peace  goals. 

They  are  those  objectives  which  the 
nations  might  practically  achieve  togct!ier 
before  some  world  leader  announces  them  as 
war  goals.  The  achievement  of  them 
through  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations,  developing  a  habit  among  free  peo- 
ples of  collaboration  on  a  world  program, 
would  give  vitality  to  the  Charter  and 
demonstrate  that  we  can  peacefully  attain 
the  broader  objectives. 

Working  together  patiently  under  God's 
guidance  is  the  only  way  to  that  understand- 
ing and  confidence  which  will  make  the 
United  Nations  effective. 

The  machinery  of  general  mternatlonal  or- 
ganization cannot  run  iUslf.  Only  men  who 
know  what  they  want  to  achieve,  and  who 
have  the  united  support  of  their  several 
peoples,  can  supply  the  energy  that  will 
make  the  wheels  turn. 

Therefore,  through  national  organizations 
of  business.  labor,  agriculture,  veterans, 
women,  education,  religion,  and  international 
relations,  we  strive  to — 

Plan  a  Nation-wide  educational  program 
on  the  United  Nations; 

Inspire  Americans,  especially  such  citizens' 
organizations  as  the  150  conferring  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asho- 
clation  today,  to  look  ahead  -and  dlsctiss  what 
they  hope  to  see  accomplished  through 
United  Nations  machinery,  particularly  the 


goals  toward  which  they  want  their  repra. 
sentatlves  in  the  various  organs,  commls> 
slons,  and  specialized  agenelss  to  work; 

Relate  the  main  Hues  ot  AoMrlcan  foreign 
policy  to  the  task  of  clarifying  our  peace 
goals; 

To  suggest  a  few  of  the  H>ecll}c  goals  on 
which  to  exercise  the  relatively  new  function 
of  acting  together  internationaUy. 

Our  deeds  will  count,  not  only  in  the  at- 
tainment of  their  beneficen.  objectives,  but 
also  in  building  up  morale  to  wage  pwms 
generally. 

Every  strategic  point  gained  in  collabora- 
tion with  our  allies  In  the  peace  struggle 
will  bring  the  world  nearer  to  the  final  vic- 
tory over  the  Impersonal  •nf«i«f  of  man- 
kind. 

In  warfare  we  have  defeated  the  enemy. 
In  peace  we  have  not  consolidated  the  vic- 
tory. ThU  will  not  be  achieved  unlejs  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  made  living  motives  in  the  sculs 
of  men. 

To  bring  this  about,  two  Immediate  steps 
are  necessary: 

The  holding  action  to  prevent  tluvats  to 
peace  defined  in  article  2  of  the  Charter. 
Thus,  as  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  we 
could  enjoy  the  security  in  which  the  other 
and  corresponding  step  can  be  taken. 

Operation  of  the  machinery  In  definite, 
specific,  common  enterprises. 

For  example,  the  International  LalKtr  Or- 
ganization, having  more  than  50  member 
states,  has  the  basic  purpose  of  promoting 
Improved  labor  standards  and  sqcIsI  security 
In  all  countries.  It  aims  to  eliminate  low 
labor  standards,  which  cause  unrest  and  dis- 
turbance, socially  and  economically.  It  is 
one  of  the  specialized  agencies  enabled  by 
article  57  of  the  Charter  to  be  brought  into 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations.  This 
must  be  done  by  agreement  with  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  General  ^Assembly. 

At  the  Paris  Conference,  held  last  De- 
cember, the  International  Labor  Organisa- 
tion prepared  to  sever  iU  loose  ties  with 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  to  afflllate  with 
the  United  Nations. 

The  necessary  steps  of  severing  connec- 
tions with  the  League  of  Nations  were  Ini- 
tiated at  the  Paris  Conference,  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  member  states  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  A  draft 
agreement  of  relationship  between  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  and  the  United 
Nations  was  approved  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  during  the  Council's  present 
session  here  in  New  York. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  agreement  will  be 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  and  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  next  September. 

This  International  Labor  Organization  is 
a  vigorous,  going  concern.  Its  practical  ef- 
fect on  international  ccx>peration  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  at  Paris  it  readmitted 
Into  membership  a  former  enemy  state — 
Italy.  Here  is  a  twentieth  century  tool  of 
great  effectiveness  for  peace,  whose  energy 
could  be  employed  on  a  constructive  pro- 
gram against  common  impersonal  enemies. 
In  developing  Its  prcxess  of  working,  new 
patterns  of  thinking  and  oonunon  under- 
standing would  be  crystallized  l;ito  custom 
and  habit.  If  it  should  t>ecome  an  agency 
of  the  United  Nations,  it  would  briz^  to  our 
peace  objective  vast  manpower  for  produc- 
tion, trade,  and  reconstruction.  It  might 
contribute  to  Industrial  peace  a  mode  of 
relations  between  employer  and  employee 
that  would  reduce  work  stoppages  which 
endanger  the  chances  of  winning  the  peace. 
Just  as  lost  man-hours  endanger  success  In 
the  battles  of  war. 

Another  Illustration  of  positive  operation 
of  United  Nations  machinery  in  common 
enterprises  Is  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, consisting  of  42  member  sUtes. 
This  is  s  world  organlzaUon  for  pooling  the 
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best  knowledge  and  experience  relating  to 
nutrition,  agricultural  production,  and  mar- 
keting, and  the  best  use  of  farm,  fishery,  and 
forestry  resources.  It  is  strictly  a  fact-find- 
ing and  advisory  body.  It  does  not  put  into 
^ITect  any  of  its  recommendations.  This  ap- 
proach, unspectacular  though  it  be.  Imple- 
ments one  of  our  specific  peace  goals. 

The  work  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization is  designed  to  be  integrated  with 
that  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  It  can,  without  loss  of 
identity,  constitute  a  part  of  the  United 
Nations. 

May  I  here  quote  from  the  repwrt  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  filed  in  the 
Senate  by  me  June  11,  1945: 

"No  lasting  peace  is  possible  until  the 
nations  of  the  world  work  together  success- 
fully to  reduce  the  underlying  social  and 
economic  causes  of  aggression  and  war,  or, 
If  possible,  to  remove  them  entirely.  The 
prosperity  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  the  world,  is  at  stake.  Without 
economic  collaboration  and  Improved  levels 
of  living  and  of  production  throughout  the 
world,  or  at  least  in  most  of  it<  the  main- 
tenance and  Improvement  of  production 
and  levels  of  living  in  the  United  States  will 
be  Impossible.  We  cannot  hope  to  have 
prosperity  in  this  country  if  the  other  coun- 
tries are  sunk  in  depression. 

"The  proposed  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, by  providing  the  nations  of  the 
world  a  new  means  of  working  together  to 
Improve  the  efficiency  of  food  and  agriculture 
production  and  distribution,  the  living  con- 
ditions of  food  and  agriculture  producers, 
and  the  levels  of  consumption  of  users  of 
those  products,  can  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  world  security  In  an  Important  eco- 
nomic sphere." 

Definitely,  one  peace  goal  Is  to  give  the 
power  of  active  public  opinion  to  this  com- 
mon enterprise. 

Another  good  hablt-formlng  exercise 
should  have  positive  stimulation,  namely: 
The  system  of  consultation  consolidated  by 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec.  The  21  republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  constituting  the 
Pan  American  Union  are  also  members  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  final  act  of  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at 
Mexico  City,  in  February  and  March  1945, 
comprehended  Juridical,  economic,  social, 
political,  and  security  programs  designed  to 
preserve  the  Independence  and  dignity  of 
each  member  state,  and  to  provide  for  de- 
termination of  controversies  which  might 
arise  among  them.  At  that  time,  before  the 
Charter  had  been  formulated,  the  regional 
organization  could  initiate  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  military  force  in  the  event  of  a 
threat  or 'act  of  aggression. 

The  Act  of  Chapultepec,  which  provided 
especially  for  reciprocal  assistance  and 
American  solidarity,  was  so  designed  that  It 
mtist  conform  to  the  principles  and  policies 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  subsequently 
to  be  adopted.  Within  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Charter  which  we  celebrate,  this  be- 
nevolent organization  of  American  Republics 
is  striving  to  carry  into  effect  article  52  of 
the  Charter,  namely: 
—  "The  members  of  the  United  Nations  en- 
tering Into  such  arrangements  or  constitut- 
ing such  agencies  shall  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes 
through  such  regional  arrangements  or  by 
such  regional  agencies  before  referring  them 
to  the  Security  Council. 

"The  Security  Council  shall  encourage 
the  development  of  pacific  settlement  of  local 
disputes  through  such  regional  arrangements 
or  by  such  regional  agencies  either  on  the 
Initiative  of  the  states  concerned  or  by  refer- 
ence from  the  Security  Council." 

The  effect  of  the  ratification  of  the  Charter 
upon'  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  was  princi- 
pally to  take  away  from  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Republics  the  right  of  regional  enforce- 


ment action  without  the  previous  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Security  Council. 

Thus,  a  threat  of  aggression  may  not  now 
be  met  without  first  obtaining  direction  of 
the  Security  Council. 

However,  It  left  to  the  regional  organiza- 
tion two  extremely  Important  functions: 

First.  The  right  and  the  duty  to  consult 
among  themselves  in  order  to  agree  upon  the 
measures  that  may  be  advisable  to  take; 

Second.  The  Inherent  right  of  Individual 
or  collective  self-defense  If  an  armed  attack 
should  occur  against  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

The  system  of  constiltatlon  has  developed 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  during  the  past 
56  years  and  has  gradually  become  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  use  of  armed  force. 

During  the  past  year  the  harmony  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  been  disturbed,  but 
no  war  has  occurred,  and  none  will  occur. 

The  situation  calls  for  the  eierclse  of 
great  wisdom,  poise,  patience,  and  considera- 
tion of  all  the  various  points  of  view.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  habit  of 
collaboration  and  achieve  both  restoration 
of  harmony  in  this  hemisphere  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Other  illustrations  of  goals  and  of  public 
participation  are  the  high  points  advanced 
by  speakers  today  covering  eight  areas.  They 
avoided  generalities  and  advanced  highly  sig- 
nificant and  realizable  objectives.  Categori- 
cally, they  are: 

Expansion  of  trade  and  employment. 

Reconstruction  and  development. 

Human  rights — freedom  of  Information 
and  education. 

Health  and  social  welfare. 

Peaceful  settlements. 

United  military  defense. 

Atomic  energy— control  and  utilization. 

Trusteeship  and  self-governmert  for  de- 
pendent areas. 

Consideration  of  your  time  impels  me  to 
omit  discussion  of  these  goals  now,  notwith- 
standing that  these,  too.  are  objectives  which 
the  nations  might  practically  achieve  to- 
gether before  some  world  leader  announces 
them  as  war  goals. 

Our  best  hope  for'  preventing  war  is  inter- 
national collaboration  on  positive  goals: 

1.  Developing  large-scale  plans  to  which 
each  country  can  contribute  in  terms  of  its 
ability — really  Investing  the  peaceful  strug- 
gles in  a  cooperative  program  as  we  did  in 
the  violent  struggle.  The  way  to  stay  united 
is  to  get  busy  on  common  enterprises  that 
we  can  agree  on. 

a.  Concentrating  the  forces  and  facilities 
we  have  on  specific  objectives  that  we  feel 
confident  we  can  take  within  a  reasonable 
time — and  then  to  apply  the  principles  of 
logistics  to  make  an  effective  and  concerted 
drive.  Resolutions  and  recommendations  on 
principles  and  purposes  are  not  enough;  we 
must  be  very  specific  on  exactly  what  each 
country  can  do  in  a  plan  of  combined  op- 
erations, organize  task  forces,  pool  re- 
sources, bring  the  experts  and  organizers  of 
the  various  countries  together  for  united  ef- 
fort to  get  things  done.  People  can't  act 
unless  they  see  clearly  where  we  are  headed 
and  what  is  required  of  them. 

3.  By  doing  important  things  together  at 
a  few  strategic  points  we. will  gain  strength 
and  build  up  morale  in  the  peaceful  strug- 
gles as  we  did  In  the  war.  Only  by  taking 
next  steps  with  precision  and  determination 
will  people  learn  to  win  the  final  victory 
over  the  impersonal  enemies  of  mankind. 
There  Is  danger  in  dissipating  our  forces 
on  too  many  fronts,  trying  to  lick  tough 
problems  with  phrases  and  speeches.  Acting 
together  Is  the  purpose  of  talking  things 
over  together.  Start  with  the  goals  we  most 
universally  agree  on  and  thus  create  a  pat- 
tern of  common  action  to  move  forward  in 
the  more  controversial  area*. 


4.  Behind  whatever  programs  we  agree  on 
must  be  a  popular  will  and  determination  to 
risk  and  sacrifice  and  persist. 

In  the  war,  we  were  very  specific;  we  said 
we  had  to  use  Inland  shipping  facilities  to 
rush  war  materials  to  ports  and  to  bring  up 
troops;  and  this  meant  saving  fuel,  dira- 
outs — getting  people  to  do  specific  things  to 
help  reach  the  goal.  The  same  kind  of  spe- 
cific thinking  and  planning  is  needed  for 
peace  goals.  They  have  to  be  the  accepted 
goals  of  the  people — not  only  our  people  but 
the  people  of  the  other  cooperating  nations. 
And  the  people  have  to  understand  cleaily 
why  such  goals  are  given  priority  attentlcn. 
what  It  will  take  to  realize  them,  what  others 
are  prepared  to  do  and  are  doing. 

Now  that  the  United  Nations  machinery  Is 
set  up,  we  and  all  the  ether  United  Nations 
peoples  have  to  make  up  our  minds  what  we 
want  to  accomplish  with  it,  and  In  what 
order— putting  first  things  first.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  all  the  citizen  groups  that  have 
taken  such  an  active  Interest  in  American 
participation  In  the  United  Nations.  We  re 
now  ready  to  participate — to  do  something. 
What?  And  how?  This  is  a  challenge  to 
the  writers  and  broadcasters  and  film  mak- 
ers— to  make  the  goals  of  peace  as  vivid  and 
as  urgent   as   the   goals   in   the   war. 

Let's  talk  about  the  real  things  we  waat 
to  do,  and  spend  less  time  6{>eculatlng  about 
whether  there'll  be  another  war  and  what 
this  nation  or  that  politician  may  be  maneu- 
vering for. 

We  need  a  vast  educational  program  to 
make  the  possibilities  of  peace  goals  under- 
stood and  to  help  people  to  understand  wh:it 
they  can  do  to  cooperate. 

So  this  is  an  Invitation  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Charter  for 
public  participation  in  the  setting  of  peace 
goals  and  the  task  of  organizing  collabora- 
tion of  the  nations  to  achieve  the  goals 
agreed  upon. 

Henry  James  talked  about  the  moral  equiv- 
alent for  war.  He  thought  it  Involved  mo- 
bilizing people  for  common  struggle  against 
the  common  impersonal  enemies.  If  once 
they  r^ould  get  the  exhilaration  of  plannliig 
campaigns  against  disease  and  hunger,  of 
collaborating  in  vast  projects  of  construction 
and  development,  they  might  bring  to  besu- 
on  constructive  programs  all  of  the  forces 
they  expended  In  the  fury  of  destructive  war- 
fare. In  the  process  of  working  and  plan- 
ning together  they  might  develop  new  pan- 
terns  of  thinking  and  come  to  understand 
each  other. 

For  centuries  men  fought  to  take  things 
away  from  each  other  in  a  world  cf  low 
productivity  and  to  collect  tribute  from 
the  conquered.  In  the  twentieth  century 
the  wars  are  started  by  organizers  who  claim 
they  want  to  introduce  new  orders.  They 
gain  their  dynamic  force  from  an  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  national  superiority.  Behind  all 
this  is  a  powerful  drive  toward  applying 
the  sci  •  ice  and  "know-how"  of  our  times, 
and  breaking  down  the  Interfering  barriers 
that  frustrate  large-scale  organization  and 
exchange.  Either  we  do  by  agreement  and 
free  collaboration  through  the  United  Na- 
tions what  we  know  is  possible  to  give  peo- 
ples everywhere  opportunity  to  fashion  their 
futures  with  twentieth-century  tools,  or  we 
confront  the  almost  Inevitable  task  of  re- 
sisting in  war  the  attempt  of  another  set  of 
strong  men  to  impose  order  and  to  organise 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

Peace  goals,  then,  are  those  objectives 
which  the  nations  might  practically  achieve 
together  before  some  world  leader  announces 
them  as  war  goals. 

We  in  th3  United  States  assert  the  belief 
that  we  can  do  cooperatively  and  by  agree- 
ment what  must  somehow  be  done — that  we 
can  peacefully  apply  what  science  has  taught 
us — that  we  can  find  ways  of  releasing  and 
organizing  the  productive  and  creative  pow- 
ers of  people  on  a,  world-wide  basis  through 
the  processes  of  democracy.    To  make  good 


on  this  belief,  we  must  move  quickly  to  col- 
laborate with  other  free  peoples  on  a  pro- 
gram of  action  through  the  machinery  of 
the  United  Nations. 


The  G>nscription  Run-Around 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OT  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr,  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Conscription  Run- 
Around,"  published  In  the  Progressive 
of  June  17,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  suticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : ' 

THI   CONSCRIPTION   RtJN-AEOUND 

(By  Senator  Robert  M.  La  FoLLsm,  Jr.) 

It  Is  tragic  that  so  vital  an  issue  as  peace- 
time conscription  has  been  snarled  in  so 
much  confusion,  distortion,  and  misunder- 
standing. False  and  malicious  statements 
have  turned  up  repeatedly  in  the  press  and 
on  the  radio.  Administration  spokesmen, 
too,  have  added  to  the  confusion.  Appar- 
ently we  are  currently  being  subjected  to  a 
campaign  to  convince  those  in  serrice  and 
their  relatives  that  many  of  those  now  In 
the  armed  forces  cannot  be  released  until 
Congress  grants  the  draft  extension  de- 
manded by  the  administration. 

Last  week,  when  the  subject  of  extending 
the  draft  was  before  the  Senate,  I  worked, 
fought,  and  voted  against  the  restoration  of 
previsions  to  draft  18-  and  19-year-olds  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  the  facts  prove  that  we 
can  and  are  building  a  volunteer  Army  ade- 
quate to  our  needs  and  without  resorting  to 
so  undemocratic  a  course  of  action  as  peace- 
time conscription.  We  lost  that  fight.  The 
vote  WAS  53  to  26. 

With  Senator  Edwin  Johnson,  of  Colorado, 
I  Introduced  an  amendment  to  make  service 
In  the  Army  more  remunerative  and  worth- 
while. This  amendment  provides  for  increas- 
ing the  pay  of  privates  from  $50  to  975  a 
month;  privates  first  class  from  $54  to  $80; 
corporals  from  $66  to  $90;  and  sergeants  from 
$78  to  $100.  I  was  happy  to  lead  the  fight 
for  this  amendment  and  to  be  able  to  steer  it 
successfully  through  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  this  latter  amendment  sur- 
vives In  whatever  final  version  of  draft  ex- 
tension Is  passed,  for  I  am  convinced  that  It 
will  help  materially  to  build  up  an  adequate 
volunteer  force  as  an  alternative  to  peacetime 
conscription. 

It  is  shocking  to  me  to  have  it  suggested 
that  we  must  rely  indefinitely  upon  the  teen- 
agers as  our  main  source  of  manpower.  A 
country  of  the  size  of  the  United  States,  with 
Its  enormous  capacity  for  production  of 
wealth,  should  be  willing  to  make  payments 
commenstirate  with  the  service  which  the 
men  who  go  Into  the  armed  forces  are  ex- 
pected to  render. 

The  challenging  possibility  of  building  up 
an  Army  composed  entirely  of  volimteers  has 
too  long  been  obscured  In  the  vast  confxision 
that  has  been  generated  on  this  issue  of  mili- 
tary preparedness. 

1  do  not  accuse  the  War  Department  or 
anyone  else  of  purposely  confusing  the  facts 
and  issues  Involved  in  this  legislation,  but  I 
do  say  that  the  sequence  of  events  has 
created  a  serious  confusion  in  the  mind  of 


the  general  public.  If  someone  had  de- 
liberately set  out  to  confuse  the  public  and 
thereby  engender  a  natural  fear  that  draft 
extension  was  the  only  safe  course,  it  could 
not  have  been  done  more  effectively.  In  a 
situation  analogous  to  the  confusion  that 
accompanied  the  demobilization  plans — and 
the  much-revised  draft  standards — the  War 
Department  and  other  Administration 
officials  have  presented  so  many  different 
stories  and  so  many  different  sets  of  figures 
that  a  thoroughly  confused  public  does  not 
know  what  to  believe. 

Fortunately,  the  issues  Involved  are  Indeed 
simple  and  straightforward  compared  with 
the  complex  matters  of  public  policy  that 
the  Senate  has  had  under  consideration  dur- 
ing the  past  weeks.  Basically,  the  Congress 
has  only  to  make  a  factual  determination  of 
the  military  needs,  balance  that  off  against 
the  best  estimates  of  available  manpower  by 
volunUry  recruiting,  and  then  make  a  find- 
ing concerning  the  necessity  of  extending 
compulsory  military  service.  It  Is  Jxist  that 
simple.  It  is  a  decision  that  can  and  should 
be  reached  on  the  basis  of  facts,  but  the 
Congress  must  have  all  the  facts,  not  made- 
to-order  arguments. 

Prom  my  examination  of  the  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  clear-cut  opinions 
of  those  testifying  in  behalf  of  draft  exten- 
sion are  not  backed  up  by  clear-cut  evidence. 
The  most  favorable  evaluation  of  the  sup- 
porting data  Is  to  Judge  them  Inconclusive. 
The  War  Department  s  own  estimates,  when 
carefully  analyzed,  can  be  used  to  present 
an  entirely  different  case  from  the  one  which 
it  has  attempted  to  make  before  the  two 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

What  is  the  basic  phUosophy  behind  this 
bill?  Is  It  Intended  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure to  bridge  a  gap  In  our  military  manpower 
needs?  Or  Is  It  the  opening  wedge  by  the 
military  to  establish  permanent  peacetime 
conscription  In  the  United  States? 

I  am  singularly  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  original  request  by  those  who  wanted  to 
extend  the  draft  was  that  the  extension  be 
continued  for  an  indefinite  period.  General 
Hershey  persisted  In  urging  an  Indefinite 
extension  before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  when  other  spokesmen  were  will- 
ing to  take  less.  Even  more  damaging  and 
better  illustrative  of  the  basic  philosophy 
behind  this  bill  are  the  data  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  General  Textor. 

General  Textor  made  a  special  n^npower 
study,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  but  Independent  of  th«  official 
estimates.  His  study  made  a  very  conven- 
ient situation  for  administration  spokesmen, 
who  could  choose  the  favorable  facts  from 
each  without  trying  to  reconcile  the  two. 

General  Textor  did  not  make  the  admis- 
sion that  it  was  War  Department  thinking 
that  the  draft  should  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely, but  his  methods  of  forecasting  did 
that  for  him.  By  the  general's  formulas,  we 
face  a  steep  decline  in  the  size  of  a  volun- 
teer Army  that  can  be  maintained.  By  his 
formulas,  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  what- 
soever for  a  taperlng-off  of  comptilsory 
service. 

Prom  the  methods  employed  In  the  other 
War  Department  estimates.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  make  similar  analysis,  but  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  these  estimates,  too,  admit  of 
no  temporary  crisis  that  will  be  met  by  a 
temporary  extension  of  selective  service. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this:  If 
the  War  Department  is  right  in  its  estimates 
and  philosophy  concerning  the  need  for  se- 
lective service,  then  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try should  know  right  now  that  the  argu- 
ments made  for  this  extension  of  the  draft 
can  be  made  again  for  a  permanent  peace- 
time draft.  If  it  is  not  a  temporary  pro- 
gram, then,  one  way  or  the  other.  Congress 
should  be  laying  the  groimdwork  now  for  a 
peacetime  program — not  a  postponement  ot 


the  issue  for  a  year,  and  a  postponement  of 
all  the  uncertainties  that  hang  over  those  of 
draft  age. 

Personally.  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that 
we  cannot  have  an  adequate  and  successful 
Army  by  voluntary  enlistments.  I  do  not 
concur  In  the  pessimistic  outlook  of  the  War 
Department  or  their  proposed  easy  way  to 
raise  and  maintain  an  Army. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  get  rid  of  the  mili- 
tary hang-over  of  war,  now  Is  the  time  to 
cut  loose  from  conscription  and  begin  to 
build  a  volunteer  Army  for  the  future  secu- 
rity and  protection  of  the  United  SUtes.  as 
well  as  for  the  replacement  of  those  now  In 
the  service. 

One  of  the  primary  arguments  made  In 
behalf  of  this  bill  is  the  argument  that  a 
strong  Army  Is  necessary  If  we  are  to  as- 
sume our  proper  role  in  world  affairs.  Then 
the  Immediate  assumption  is  made  that  a 
voluntary  Army  cannot  be  strong  enough 
or,  secondly,  that  it  would  be  a  psychologi- 
cal weakness  to  begin  to  prepare  for  peace 
while  there  are  any  war  clouds  on  the  horl- 
Bon.  These  are  good  superficial  arguments, 
but  anyone  who  stops  to  reflect  for  a  few 
minutes  wUl  agree  that  our  national  strength 
In  manpower  for  any  emergency  In  the  near 
future  does  not  He  in  the  few  additional  con- 
scripts, to  be  made  up  largely  of  teen-agers, 
whom  we  could  train  in  the  next  year. 

Our  national  strength  and  numpower 
reservoir  for  any  emergency  needs  in  the 
near  future  are  the  trained  millions  who 
have  Just  come  cut  of  actual  combat  in  this 
war.  If  we  pass  up  the  opportunity  now  to 
make  the  transition  to  a  peacetime  Army 
while  we  have  this  reserroir,  we  shall  be 
Jeopardizing  our  aecurlty  sometime  in  the 
future. 

I  take  Uttle  stock  in  the  argument  that  we 
can  bluff  the  other  nations  of  the  world  by 
the  utUIzation  of  the  method  of  extending 
the  draft.  We  shall  not  fool  anyone  by  try- 
ing to  play  a  psychological  International 
poker  game. 

Even  the  military  leaders  of  our  Nation 
win  admit  that,  man  for  man,  a  volimtccr 
army  is  better  than  a  conscript  army.  How 
many  men  can  we  get  by  voluntary  recruit- 
ment, and  how  far  short  is  that  of  our  needs? 

A  year  ago  the  Army  estimated  that  no 
more  than  300.000  enlistments  could  be  had 
by  July  1,  19<6.  Actually,  the  enlistments 
will  be  about  800,000.  Missing  the  mark  by 
600.000  men  is  not  very  close  estimating. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  300,000  esU- 
mate  was  made  before  the  liberal  Recruiting 
Act  was  passed.  But  If  that  iubstantial  In- 
crease can  be  attributed  to  the  Recruiting 
Act,  then  a  policy  Just  slightly  more  gener- 
ous can  bring  us  more  men  than  we  need. 
And  this  figure  of  800.000  does  not  Include 
150,000  officers,  most  of  whom  are  serving 
voluntarily. 

What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  predicted 
gap  between  enlistments  and  required 
strength  a  year  from  now,  on  July  1,  1M7? 
The  War  Department  has  two  figures:  0;n- 
eral  Paul's  shortage  figure  of  165,000  men. 
and  General  Textor's  shortage  figure  of  SI  ,000. 
To  be  brought  up  to  date  with  the  stop-gap 
extension  of  the  draft,  both  of  these  esti- 
mates would  have  to  be  reduced  by  the  num- 
ber of  persons  drafted  between  May  15  and 
July  1,  of  this  year. 

If  we  compare  the  size  of  these  figures  with 
the  Army's  margin  of  error  in  their  last  year's 
estimates,  we  have  good  reason  to  wonder 
why  anyone  can  attach  any  great  significance 
to  these  anticipated  shortages. 

All  sorts  of  dire  predictions  were  made 
about  the  probable  decline  In  enlistments 
after  the  passage  of  the  stop-gap  legislation 
on  May  15.  Tet  If  the  figures  quoted  In  tti* 
press  are  correct,  there  has  been  only  a  very 
minor  drop  in  enlistments,  and  present  levels 
are  stiU  substantially  above  ail  prevlpua  and 
recent  estimates  of  the  War  Department. 
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Th6se  In  favor  of  the  draft  extension  have 
been  citing  enlistment  figures  showing  that 
the  ra"te  of  enlistment  has  dropped  from 
185.000  men  last  November  to  43.000  in  May. 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  Army  could  not 
iise  and  does  not  want  men  in  the  numbers 
.that  were  enlisting  last  November  as  a  per- 
manent Army.  With  the  November  rate  of 
enlistments  we  could  maintain  an  Army  of 
three  or  four  million  men,  depending  on  the 
terms  of  enlistment. 

Furthermore,  the  Army  has  consistently 
underestimated  enlistments.  Even  in  the 
recent  months,  which  are  alleged  to  be  such 
•  disappointment,  look  at  the  Army's  esti- 
mates and  the  actual  enlistments:  For  April 
the  Army's  estimate  was  56.000.  the  actual 
figure  was  63.000.  For  May  the  Army's  esti- 
mate was  39.000.  the  actual  figure  was  43.C00. 
Even  this  allegedly  low  level  Is  substan- 
tially above  what  the  Army  concedes  Is  nec- 
essary to  reach  Its  requirements  In  the  next 
year  or  more.  What  are  the  Army's  estimates 
based  on?  They  are  based  on  a  minimum 
enlistment  In  1947  of  12.500  men  a  month. 
The  fact  is  that  even  back  In  1937  we  were 
getting  about  half  that  many,  with  the  total- 
ly negative  approach  and  emphasis  existing 
at  that  time  in  regard  to  enlistment.  There 
Is  absolutely  no  reason,  in  my  Judgment,  why 
we  cannot  maintain  the  enlistment  rate  Bg- 
tire  somewhere  between  12.500.  which  the 
Army  says  is  too  low.  and  43.000.  which  is 
more  than  ample  If  sustained. 

At  the  present  time,  our  volunteer  strength 
Is  almost  up  to  the  level  which  the  Army 
seeks  to  attain  1  year  from  now.  And  it  is 
the  Army's  position  that  we  cannot  main- 
tain that  volunteer  strength,  that  the  situa- 
tion will  steadily  deteriorate.  In  other 
words,  it  Is  not  a  question  of  attaining  a 
given  goal  of  voluntary  enlistments  We 
have  practically  done  that  already.  It  is  a 
question  of  maintaining  that  size  against  the 
effects  of  attrition  and  completion  of  enlist- 
ment terms. 

If  we  ever  hope  to  get  back  to  a  voluntary 
army,  now  is  the  time  to  break  away  from  the 
draft.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  have  an  army  of  any  reasonable  size, 
provided  we  are  willing  to  Increase  the  pay  of 
men  in  the  service  and  increase  the  respecta- 
bility and  economic  opportunities  offered  by 
mllltar>  service  so  that  it  may  compete  in 
thoee  respects  with  other  lines  of  work  and 
with  the  professions. 

We  should  pay  for  this  service  what  It  is 
worth.  Why  should  we  not?  Why  should  we 
expect  to  obtain  men  for  police  service  over- 
seas at  a  lower  rate  of  pay  than  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  men  who  are  in  the  police  service 
of  the  municipalities  of  this  country?  Why 
•hould  we  expect  to  obtain  men  for  overseas 
police  duties  at  a  rate  of  pay  which  is  less 
than  we  are  now  paying  for  farm  labor  on 
most  of  our  farms?  ;  think  the  reluctance  to 
pay  for  service  in  the  armed  forces  what  it  is 
Worth  is  a  carry-over  from  the  time  when 
we  had  a  small  standing  army  and  when  we 
were  not  utilizing  the  highly  mechanized 
and  technical  devices  of  war  which  are  now 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  modern  army. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  the  draftees  in  the 
Army  who  are  anxious  to  get  out?  We  now 
have  about  600.000  draftees.  I  believe  that 
the  Army  should  be  required  to  discharge 
ttaoM  who  have  had  18  months  of  service,  and 
tbOM  who  are  fathers,  if  they  wish  to  get  out. 
From  a  purely  statistical  standpoint  we 
could  release  all  of  our  draftees  now,  and 
still  have  an  army  approximately  the  size 
of  the  contemplated  peacetime  army.  Of 
course,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  there 
must  be  a  satisfactory  transition  because  an 
army  is  an  organized  unit,  not  composed 
merely  of  numbers  that  can  be  shifted  freely 
from  Job  to  Job.  Furthermore,  there  may  be 
•ome  transitional  needs — some  war  wind-up 
Jobs  to  be  done  in  the  coming  year. 

According  to  General  Textor's  estimates, 
we  can  release  all  those  who  have  had  18 
months  or  more   of  service  and  incur  an 


additional  deficit  of  only  170.000  men.  In 
other  words,  we  will  be  able  to  release  dur- 
ing the  year  July  1.  1946,  to  July  1.  1947, 
570.000  of  the  600.000  Inducted  men  now  In 
service.  The  other*  400.000  men  to  be  re- 
leased are  already  Included  In  the  estimate, 
having  served  more  than  24  months. 

The  remaining  30.000  will  not  have  served 
18  months  a  year  from  now.  These  statistics 
clearly  point  out  that  the  additional  man- 
power burden  of  releasing  those  who  have 
served  only  18  months  Is  relatively  small 
compared  with  the  Immediate  job  ahead  of 
releasing  the  large  bulk  of  draftees  who  have 
or  will  have  served  longer  than  that  by 
July  1,  1947. 

It  Is  grossly  misleading  to  say  that  we  must 
have  draftees  to  replace  those  men.  By  the 
Army's  own  estimates,  about  500,000  of  those 
Army  Jobs  must  be  eliminated  in  order  that 
the  Army  may  get  down  to  Its  peacetime  size. 
The  only  effect  whatsoever  that  the  immediate 
releases  can  have  Is  to  accelerate  slightly  the 
demobilization  schedule  within  the  next 
year.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  our  planned 
ultimate  p)eacetime  strength. 

In  summary,  then.  I  am  convinced  from  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  facts  that  neither 
extension  of  the  draft  nor  the  enactment  of 
peacetime  conscription  is  necessary  to  build 
an  Army  as  large  and  as  strong  as  the  War 
Department  Itself  demands,  but  rather  that 
this  can  be  achieved  by  purely  volunteer 
methods. 

This  we  can  do  by  making  military  service 
more  attractive,  more  democratic,  more  re- 
munerative, and  more  replete  with  opportu- 
nities for  young  men  embarking  on  a  career. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  led  the  fight  for 
the  pay-increase  amendment,  and  it  Is  for  this 
reascT  that  I.  and  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators opposed  to  conscription,  voted  for  the 
temporary  extension  measure  last  week — be- 
cause it  was  the  only  way  we  could  vote  for 
this  vital  Incentive  proposal  for  volunteer 
building,  and. because  It  contained  a  num- 
ber of  other  effective  checks  on  indiscrim- 
inate drafting. 

The  fight  against  peacetime  conscription  is 
far  from  ended.  Here,  as  in  every  critical 
field  today,  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price 
of  liberty. 


The  Silver  Bloc 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consen.'  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "The  Silver 
Bloc,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Wade  V.  Lewis, 
a  well-known  consulting  mining  engi- 
neer of  Boulder.  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ignorance,  as  demonstrated  over  the  ages, 
is  more  dangerous  than  dishonesty.  The 
latter  is  usually  readily  combated,  while 
ignorance  frequently  wears  the  cloak  of  sin- 
cerity. A  prominent  national  weekly  maga- 
zine, under  date  of  June  8.  194  j,  features  an 
editorial  entitled  "On  the  Prowl  Again," 
referring  to  those  particular  12  United  States 
Senators,  headed  by  Senator  Pat  McCahram 
(Democrat.  Nevada),  who  sponsoi  a  higher 
price  for  silver.  The  editorial  not  only  im- 
pugns the  motives  of  the  western  Senators, 
Inferring  they  are  selfish  motives  for  the 
benefit  ot  a  minority,  but  even  suggests  that 


higher  silver  would  promote  "runaway  In- 
flation." We  attribute  honesty  and  sincerity 
to  the  editorial,  but  doubt  that  the  writer 
thereof  possessed  full  knowledge  and  facts 
relating  to  the  economics  involved. 

First,  let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves,  and 
recognize  tfcat  Inflation  Is  already  here.  Not 
the  runaway  Inflation  that  appeared  in  Ger- 
many following  World  War  I,  but  a  degree  of 
Inflation,  nevertheless. 

For  several  reasons,  including  unavoid- 
able war  expenditures.  Including  perhaps 
some  unwise  and  excessive  administration 
spending,  we  have  Inflation,  with  our  na- 
tional debt  approaching  $300,000,000,000. 
This  sum  will  not  be  paid  off  in  terms  of 
dollars  as  we  have  known  them.  It  must 
then  be  paid  off  In  a  different  kind  of  dol- 
lars. The  main  object  now  Is  to  pay  it  off 
in  a  manner  such  that  It  will  hurt  no  one 
class  too  much.  The  blow  must  be  cush- 
ioned, the  operation  must  be  as  painless 
as  possible. 

Three  hundred  billion  dollars  Is  a  lot  of 
money.  For  example,  the  entire  copper  pro- 
duction of  the  Butte,  Mont.,  mines,  operat- 
ing from  the  surface  to  a  mile  In  depth, 
working  1  to  10.000  men  for  80  years  In 
hundreds  of  miles  of  undergroimd  workings, 
producea  a  gross  copper  value  Of  only  about 
three  billions.  This  sum.  representing  a  part 
of  the  real  wealth  of  our  country,  was  spent, 
during  the  peak  of  war  expenditures.  In  Just 
8  days. 

To  bacK  our  debt  and  the  Issuance  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  paper  money — and  our 
bonds  are  nothing  more  than  Interest  bearing 
paper  money— we  have  In  the  National  Treas- 
ury something  like  twenty  billions  in  gold 
and  a  lesser  amount  of  silver. 

After  the  Civil  War  was  over  a  farmer  en- 
tered his  local  hardware  store  and  asked  to 
buy  a  stove.  The  price  quoted  him  was  "$50 
ir  gold  or  $150  in  greenbacks,"  the  paper 
money  of  those  times.  This  situation  may 
not,  but  can,  recur. 

Notwithstanding  currency  legislation  and 
administrative  rulings,  the  people  of  any 
country  have  a  way  of  pegging  values  to 
their  own  liking.  In  the  Western  States  peo- 
ple prefer  silver  money  to  paper.  A  few 
already  are  hoarding  silver  coins  in  their 
dresser  drawers.  This  hedge  against  infla- 
tion may  do  them  little  good,  because  the 
day  may  come  when  silver  will  be  called  in, 
in  the  same  manner  as  gold  was  withdrawn 
from  circulation. 

Already  in  Europe  people  prefer  an  Ameri- 
can silver  dollar  to  an  American  paper  dollar. 
In  some  European  sections  the  American  sil- 
ver dollar  is  at  a  premium  of  100  to  3,000 
percent  over  its  paper  brother. 

The  writer  happens  to  be  a  mining  engi- 
neer and  is  now  mining  silver-lead  ore.  He 
did  not  advocate  higher  silver  because  he 
owned  silver  property  or  Interests:  he  be- 
came interested  in  silver  mining  because  he 
anticipated  a  logical  rise  In  the  price  of  sil- 
ver. At  the  present  price  of  71.11  cents  per 
ounce  of  sliver,  he  is  operating  at  a  loss.  He 
thinks  In  terms  of  going  hundreds  of  feet 
underground  at  high  cost  to  secure  an  ounce 
of  sllver'wlth  which  to  buy  a  pound  of  butter 
produced  on  the  surface.  He  considers  the 
relative  amount  of  electrical  power  and  hu- 
man energy  consimaed  In  acquiring  the  ounce 
of  silver  and  the  povmd  of  butter.  With 
many  others,  he  is  now  thinking  In  terms 
of  hard  money  as  compared  to  printing-press 
money  and  hopes  for  a  reasonable  proflt  in 
order  to  maintain  or  establish  basic  pay  rolls. 
The  writer  might  be  called  a  speculator,  in 
the  sense  of  "one  who  thinks  and  plans  for  a 
future  event,  and  acts  before  it  occiirs."  All 
persons  in  the  mining  business  must  follow 
metal  prices  and  be  ready  to  shift  from  one 
metal  to  the  other,  one  property  operation 
to  the  other,  dependent  on  economic  condi- 
tions and  metal  trends.  In  this  sense,  the 
mining  business  is  little  different  from  any 
other  business  and  requires  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 


The  12  western  Senators  from  mining 
States  are  not  advocating  a  higher  silver  price 
per  ounce  because  their  States  produce  silver; 
they  are  not  advocating  it  for  selfish  or  "silver 
bloc"  reasons;  they  advocate  higher  sliver  be- 
cause the  rise  of  silver,  together  with  other 
metals,  was  inevitable,  based  on  machinery 
prices,  wage  costs,  tind  other  economic  fac- 
tors; they  advocate  higher  silver  because  the 
silver  producer  was  not  paid  the  full  value 
for  his  product,  and  because  a  special  group 
has  been  buying  silver  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  American  tax- 
payers. Our  12  western  Senators  know  min- 
ing costs  and  know  that  silver  is  a  byproduct 
in  connection  with  most  mining  operations. 
They  know  that  our  currency  system  will 
eventually  need  all  the  hard  money  backing 
that  it  can  acquire,  and  they  know  that  min- 
ing in  general  must  be  stimulated,  that  doing 
so  will  establish  basic  taxable  pay  rolls  and  aid 
recovery  and  reconversion.  They  recognize 
fully  the  economic  factors  involved  and  are 
not  ignoring  a  national  problem  by  burying 
their  heads  in  the  desert  sands  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Inflation,  to  a  degree,  is  here.  An  Impor- 
tant point  Is  to  honestly  recognize  this  as  an 
economic  fact.  Instead  of  acknowledging  our 
economic  situation  and  approaching  it  in  a 
remedial,  scientific  manner,  we  attempt  to 
readjust  our  price  structure  piecemeal. 
Prices  of  manufactured  goods  and  wag^s  are 
directly  allied  with  metal  prices.  Instead  of 
sclentlflcally  surveying  our  problem  we  raise 
first  wages,  second,  manufactured  commodi- 
ties. Ignoring  the  metals  taken  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth. 

Logic  would  call  for  an  over-all  appraisal  of 
our  economics,  then  if  need  be,  raise  first,  the 
price  of  metals,  second,  manufactured  goods, 
third,  wages.  Instead  we  approach  the  situ- 
ation unintelligently  and  piecemeal,  stimu- 
lating dissatisfaction  and  strikes.  We  oper- 
ate in  reverse,  considering  first,  wages,  sec- 
ond, manufactured  products,  third,  metals. 
The  last  is  a  source  of  the  first  two.  We  be- 
gin at  the  wrong  end  of  economics,  ignoring 
the  mainspring  of  Industry,  metal  mining, 
stumbling  along,  and  do  not  complete  any 
definite  cycle  or  plan,  at  least  until  we  are 
compelled  to.  Meanwhile  our  unscientific 
and  lU-advlsed  approach  retards  industry  and 
hinders  reconversion. 

Our  12  western  Senators  indeed  represent 
a  silver  bloc,  but  only  while  other  selfish 
and  ill-informed  interests  are  blocking  the 
mining  of  silver.  If  we  aid  silver  mining, 
make  the  business  reasonably  profitable,  by 
raising  the  price  o'  silver,  operators  may  pro- 
duce it  and  additional  basic  pay  rolls  will  be 
established.  In  Montana  we  recognize  two 
kinds  of  dollars — dollars  representing  paper 
money  off  the  presses,  hard  sliver  dollars 
taken  out  of  the  ground.  Our  western  Sen- 
ators appreciate  the  effort  it  takes  to  produce 
a  real  dollar. 

In  1896  a  book  entitled  "The  First  Battle" 
was  written  by  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
While  we  may  not  agree  with  him  in  all 
matters,  some  of  his  idtas  are  again  coming 
to  the  foreground  and  It  appears  that,  in 
some  respects,  the  Democratic  Presidential 
candidate  was  Just  50  years  ahead  of  his 
time.  The  writer  has  Just  returned  this  vol- 
ume to  its  shelf  and  suggesU;  the  book  as 
good  reading  for  today. 

Our  12  western  Senators  are  merely  sug- 
gesting a  realistic,  honest,  and  rational  view- 
point In  an  endeavor  to  equalize  all  factors 
concerning  our  present  and  changing  eco- 
nomic situation  and  in  so  doing  are  acidly 
referred  to  as  the  "silver  bloc."  Our  greatest 
concern  in  relation  to  silver  is  not  the  sliver 
bloc,  but  the  efforts  of  certain  selfish  and 
Ill-informed  Interests  to  block  silver,  an  at- 
tempt, in  consequence,  to  block  the  mining 
of  silver,  to  block  pay  rolls  all  along  the  line, 
block  manufacturing,  block  recovery  and  re- 
conversion, and  finally  block  the  payment  of 
our  national  obligations. 
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Furniture  Workers  To  Gean  Out 
Communists 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Furniture  Workers,  Local  496,  Indiana, 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  taking  the 
stand  for  Americanism  against  commu- 
nism. They  are  making  a  splendid  effort 
to  clean  out  the  communistic  element 
that  has  been  running  their  organiza- 
tion. Morris  Muster,  a  New  Yorker,  who 
helped  organize  the  CIO  Turniture  work- 
ers' union  in  1937  and  has  been  its  inter- 
national president  ever  since,  recently 
resigned  because  his  record  as  a  trade 
unionist  will  not  permit  him  to  remain 
head  of  a  Communist-controlled  organ- 
ization. The  union  has  42.000  members, 
of  which  there  is  an  estimate  of  only 
1,000  Communists.  But  this  handful  of 
delegates,  who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a 
furniture  factory,  recently  dominated 
the  Detroit  convention. 

These  Communists  are  vicious.  They 
are  not  In  the  unions  to  help  workers. 
Their  chief  purposes  are  to  attack  the 
American  Government  and  insist  on  pro- 
longed strikes  when  disputes  could  be 
settled  quickly  by  amicable  negotiations, 

A  number  of  the  union's  locals  have 
appealed  to  CIO  President  Philip  Murray 
to  help  them  get  rid  of  Communist 
leadership.  Local  Union  496,  of  Indiana, 
supported  those  who  attempted  to  free 
the  furniture  workers'  union  from  Com- 
munist control.  At  a  special  meeting  of 
400  members  they  voted  unanimously  to 
support  the  move  to  demand  the  CIO  to 
set  up  an  organization  of  American 
furniture  workers.  They  also  voted 
unanimously  to  amend  their  constitu- 
tion so  that  no  Communist  can  hold 
membership  in  local  496.  All  American 
labor  needs  to  be  cleaned  of  Communists 
and  local  496  intends  to  do  their  part  to 
clean  them  out.  Local  496  says  they 
want  the  entire  Nation  to  know  that  they 
are  100  percent  opposed  to  communism 
In  any  form  and  will  do  alt  in  their  power 
to  fight  the  Communists  in  the  labor 
movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  Furniture  Workers,  by 
Joe  Archer,  president,  UFWA-CIO  Local 
No.  496,  Bloomington.  Ind. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  resolution  follows:) 

Whereas  the  events  that  transpired  at  the 
fourth  constitutional  convention  of  the 
U.  P.  W.  of  A.,  on  the  week  of  June  3,  1946, 
in  Detroit.  Mich.,  proved  conclusively  that 
the  control  of  our  international  has  been 
wrested  from  the  rank-and-file  members  of 
our  international  union;  and 

Whereas  the  tactics  of  the  Communists 
and  totalitarian  factions  In  the  union  was 
glaringly  displayed  at  the  convention  and 
they  succeeded  in  blocking  any  construc- 
tive action  toward  the  organization  of  the 
imorganized;   that  control  now  lies  In  the 


hands  of  these  unprincipled  people  whoee 
phllopsophles  are  Inimical  to  our  American 
Ideals,  alms,  and  principles;  and 

Whereas  the  events  of  the  past  35  years 
have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  wben- 
CTer  the  fortunes  of  a  labor  union  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  group  whose  primary  loyalty 
and  allegiance  is  to  the  Commtu^ist  Party 
and  a  totalitarian  form  of  government,  the 
Interests  of  the  American  workers  are  In- 
evitably sacrificed;  and 

Whereas  It  will  inevlUbly  follow  that  the 
organization  and  strength  of  the  Unit«d 
Furniture  Workers  of  America  will  be  dissi- 
pated in  directions  inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  the  members  of  our  union  and  will  hinder 
the  further  organization  of  those  workers 
in  our  industry  not  now  protected  by  a  con- 
tract and  membership  In  a  labor  organiza- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  CIO,  of  which  our  union  is  a 
part,  is  at  this  moment  embarking  on  the 
greatest  organization  campaign  of  its  career, 
directed  toward  raising  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  workers  of  the  South;  and 

Whereas  we  the  workers  of  the  furniture 
Industry,  have  a  compelling  economic,  as  well 
as  a  social  reason,  for  desiring  to  participate 
in  this  great  work  of  organization  and  bring 
the  benefits  of  real  American  trade  unionism 
to  those  workers  who  have  so  far  been  de- 
nied it;  and 

Whereas  the  particular  Issue  before  the 
convention,  as  before  every  other  convention 
of  our  International  and  the  CIO,  was  the 
organization  of  the  South,  which  buslnen 
was  completely  neglected  because  of  the 
drive  for  power  at  any  cost  put  on  by  the 
Communist  faction;   and 

Whereas  this  is  but  a  foretaste  of  what  Is 
In  store  for  our  union  should  It  remain  under 
the  yoke  of  these  people  who  now  control 
our  Interijatlonal :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  authorized  repre- 
sentatives 9t  48  locals  of  the  United  Furni- 
ture Workers  of  America,  representing  23.400 
members  thereof,  assembled  in  a  meeting  at 
the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
the  29th  day  of  June  1946.  hereby  authorize 
and  empower  the  following  committee: 
George  Bucher.  Bus  Hlatt,  Frank  Douthitt. 
Tom  Blnall.  Fred  Bonine.  George  Odom.  and 
Renard  Rollins,  to  meet  with  Philip  Murray, 
president  of  the  CIO,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  the  furni- 
ture workers  industry  and  the  necessity,  if 
the  organization  of  furniture  workers  is  to 
be  extended,  and  the  wages,  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  all  furniture  workers,  or- 
ganized and  unorganized,  improved;  of  the 
formation  of  a  furniture  workers  organisa- 
tion independent  of  all  totalitarian  groups. 
Including  the  Communist  Party  and  It* 
affiliates;    be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  aforementioned  com- 
mittee make  every  effort  to  impress  upoh 
Philip  Murray  and  such  other  officers  of  the 
CIO  as  are  empowered  to  act,  our  genuine 
desire  and  indeed,  demand,  to  remain  In  the 
CIO,  but  also  our  firm  Intention  to  continue 
the  work  of  organization  of  the  American 
Furniture  Workers. 
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OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or  WASHUtGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  us  In  Congress  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  what  Inflation  has  done 
to  some  of  the  European  countries.    For 
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Instance.  In  Prance  Inflation  is  running 
rampant.  In  another  European  country 
I  Just  read  about  it  takes  $2.S00  today  to 
buy  what  $1  would  buy  in  1940. 

The  Congress  knows  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  want  to  control  in- 
flation. I  wonder  why  it  does  not  do  so 
and  not  quibble  for  weeks  and  months 
about  it.  It  would  take  less  than  an 
hour  to  pass  an  extension  of  the  OPA 
act  if  V  e  would  quit  trying  to  write  fav- 
ors in  the  act  for  every  corporate  inter- 
est in  the  United  States.  We  could  ex- 
tend OPA  by  the  changing  of  less  than 
a  dozen  words  in  the  old  act  and  yet 
Congress  fiddles  while  inflation  takes 
root.  More  profits  have  been  made  un- 
der OPA  than  have  ever  been  made  in 
our  history  before  OPA,  so  it  is  not  going 
to  hurt  too  much  for  a  little  bit  longer. 
Of  course,  everyone  wants  to  end  OPA  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done  safely. 

I  include  here  Leo  Wolman's  column 
which  shoivs  a  comparison  between  the 
rapid  rise  of  inflation  in  World  War  I 
and  the  slower  rise  now  under  OPA: 

Akx  Twintiis  Repeating? 
(By  Leo  Wolmas) 

Distant  comparisons  of  prices  are,  under 
any  circumstances,  hard  to  make.  Com- 
modities and  services  change  with  the  times. 
The  buying  habits  of  consumers  likewise 
change.  On  purely  technical  grounds,  pre- 
cise comparlsuns  between  the  cost  of  living 
In  the  two  World  Wars  are  Impaired  by  the 
use  of  subsidies  in  the  second  war  and  the 
Impracticability  of  making  allowances  for 
them  in  the  available  measures  of  prices:  by 
the  greater  importance  In  World  ,War  II  of 
black  markets,  and  by  the  general  quality 
changes  which  are  deemed  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  our  markets  in  recent  years. 

fiow  that  we  stand  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways  in  our  national  price  policy,  the  conse- 
quences of  what  we  do  are  so  grave  that  some 
estimate,  however  inadequate,  of  the  course 
of  events  In  two  analogous  historical  periods 
Is  Jiutified.  The  bare  outlines  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  official  measures  of  the  cost  of 
living  after  1914  and  1039  are  as  follows  : 

June   1914 100.0 

May  1919. 169.7 

June    1920 _ 210.4 

August   1939 100.0 

May  194« 136.4 

In  broad  terms  the  Increase  in  living  costs 
by  May  1919  was  almost  twice  as  great  as 
the  Increase  reached  in  May  1946.  The  dis- 
crepancy Is  probably  exaggerated  because  of 
the  factors  already  mentioned,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  large. 

nuoto  IS  DcmnrzLT  wwamd 

In  any  case,  whether  the  OPA  is  retained 
or  not  we  may  anticipate  the  cost  of  living 
to  continue  to  advance  because  of  cost  in- 
creases which  have  not  yet  been  absorbed 
Into  prices:  because  of  efforts  to  liquidate  or 
reduce  the  black  market:  because  of  efforts 
to  increase  the  production  of  lagging  com- 
modities, and  because  of  cost  raises  still 
being  made. 

As  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic  observes 
In  its  June  report  "effects  of  the  recently  an- 
nounced higher  celling  prices  for  a  ntimber 
of  dairy,  bakery,  and  cereal  products  will  not 
be  reflected  in  the  index  (of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing) until  June  and  July."  The  same  might 
be  said  of  other  goods. 

Prices  then  will  continue  to  go  up.  No  one 
knows  how  much.  After  the  last  war  they 
reached  tlieir  peak  In  June.  1930.  when  they 
were  twice  their  height  of  June.  1914. 

It  is  clear  from  what  we  know  of  current 
conditions  that  price-raising  forces  are  pow- 
erful and  general.    No  discernible  increase  in 


production  Is  likely  to  dissipate  these  forces 
for  some  time  to  come. 

KESITLTS  COUNT,  NOT  BI^ME 

The  public  interest  consists  in  an  orderly 
decontrol  in  prices.  The  public  is  not.  or 
ought  not  to  be,  unduly  interested  in  the 
quarrel  over  responsibility  for  the  present 
crisis.  The  administration  must  assume  a 
large  share  of  the  blame  for  explosive  ele- 
ments in  the  present  situation,  which  grew 
out  of  its  wage  policy  of  last  winter.  The 
OPA  has  sedulously  avoided  discussing  its 
failures  and  errors  and  has  kept  pointing 
with  pride  at  these  parts  of  its  program  which 
seemed  to  be  working. 

We  need  a  way  out  of  the  present  dilemma. 
It  can  be  found  only  by  reasonable  agreement 
between  the  President  and  Congress.  After 
the  last  war  the  cost  of  living  fell  steadily 
from  June.  1920.  to  August  1922,  with  a  total 
decline  of  20  (>ercent.  Some  liquidation  or 
correction  lies  ahead  of  \is  this  time  as  well. 
We  ought  to  do  what  we  can  to  keep  it  within 
bounds. 

I  also  include  here  a  very  fine  editorial 
from  the  Arkansas  Democrat  of  July  2, 
1946,  which  shows  why  Congress  should 
extend  an  effective  price  control  now. 

It  looks  as  though  Congress  is  trying 
to  fool  the  public  and  serve  profiteers, 
urr's  paovz  wx'kz  capable  or  self-government 

Congress  should  immediately  restore  a 
workable  measure  of  price  control.  Mean- 
while, everybody  should  heed  the  urging  of 
President  Truman,  aixl  of  prominent  busi- 
nessmen, to  hold  steady  and  do  everything 
possible  to  pr-^vent  a  zoom  of  prices. 

Until  Congress  acts,  and  more  grimly  if 
it  does  nothing,  the  Nation  faces  a  test  of 
its  democracy,  of  its  ability  to  run  Its  affairs 
wisely,  and  not  sacrifice  future  welfare  to 
immediate  gains.  To  give  way  to  greed 
would  be  like  speeding  a  car  around  a 
perilo\is  turn  and  an  unknown  road.  We 
might,  by  luck,  come  through  with  no  great 
harni.  But  the  chances  of  a  smash-up  are 
too  strong  for  a  people  with  any  sense  to 
take. 

We  are  not  without  warning  of  our  danger. 
After  World  War  I,  caution  was  thrown  to 
the  winds,  and  prices  shot  up  in  a  buying- 
speculative  spree.  And  you  may  recall  what 
happened.  George  and  Mary  Consumer  were 
squeezed  out  of  the  game.  There  finally  was 
a  "buyers'  strike"  and  a  cash  of  the  inflated 
markets. 

Many  merchants,  caught  with  high-priced 
Inventories,  a  lot  of  industrialists  who  had 
stored  high-cost  materials,  were  ruined. 
Thousands  on  thousands  of  farmers  were  sold 
out.  A  far  greater  number  were  left  with 
a  millstone  of  debt  around  their  necks. 

Recovery  from  the  slump  of  prices  came 
soon.  But  it  didn't  help  those  who  had 
lost  their  businesses  or  farms.  And  the 
shock  to  the  economic  structure  was  not 
repaired  by  the  boom  of  the  1920's.  It  was 
only  covered  up  and  tided  over — to  fester 
along  as  a  major  cause  of  the  greater  crash 
In  1929  and  1S30. 

A  price  zoom  would  be  more  damaging 
now.  There  is  more  money  and  credit  to 
drive  prices  up  for  a  crash.  The  shortages 
of  all  kinds  of  goods  are  greater  than  they 
were  after  World  War  I.  A  much  larger  per- 
centage of  our  people  live  In  cities,  where 
they  must  buy  everything  they  use — and 
where  they  will  be  in  deeper  distress  if  a 
bust  comes  than  was  the  more  rural  America 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Let  us  think  carefully  of  what  we  do.  A 
buying-hoarding  orgy,  speculation,  arbitrary 
shoving  up  of  prices,  strikes  to  keep  wages 
ahead  of  soaring  living  costs,  could  easily 
enough  wreck  otur  prospects  for  several 
years  of  prosperity.  It  could  leave  economic 
wotmds  from  which  ovx  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem might  not  recover,  even  with  subsequent 
good  times,  steering  us  into  Government  re- 


lief  and    bringing   dictatorial    controls    we 
could  not  throw  off. 

Now  is  the  time  for  every  American  to 
show  that  we  are  what  we  claim  to  be — the 
world's  smartest  people,  needing  no  socialism 
to  tell  us  what  to  do  and  make  us  decent  to 
each  other.  Our  Imperative  need  is  to  buy 
prudently,  work,  and  produce.  Whether  we 
get  price  control  back  or  not,  production  is 
the  one  thing  that  can  save  us  from  another 
boom-and-bust. 


The  British  Loan 
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OP 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN;  Mr.  Speaker,  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  loan  to  Great  Britain 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  real 
underlying  reason  why  distinguished 
and  patriotic  Americans  and  English- 
men have  favored  It — with  open  show  of 
reluctance.  The  brilliant  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergI.  and  the 
clear-thinking  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Wiley]  have  both  made  powerful 
statements  to  the  effect  that  they  favor 
this  proposed  loan  because  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  Socialist  gov- 
ernment of  Britain  might  be  prevented 
from  drifting  farther  to  the  left  and 
forming  a  solid  communistic  bloc,  ex- 
tending over  the  continents  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

The  British  negotiators  for  this  loan 
mast  have  believed  something  near  to  the 
Vandenberg-Wiley  hne  of  reasoning  for . 
they  maintained  throughout  their  pre- 
liminary negotiations  the  stand  that  the 
loan  should  actually  be  a  gift,  that  Brit- 
ain would  probably  never  be  able  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  loan,  let  alone  the 
principal.  The  American  negotiators 
were  also  apparently  of  this  point  of  view 
for  their  compromise  suggestion,  which 
was  adopted,  was  based  on  the  most  fa- 
vorable terms  possible  to  the  borrowing 
nation.  They  knew,  as  we  know,  that 
Britain  still  owes  us  approximately  six- 
and-one-half  billion  dollars  from  the 
First  World  War.  They  knew,  as  we 
know,  that  our  national  debt  is  rapidly 
nearing  its  legal  limit.  They  knew,  as 
we  know,  that,  with  even  a  temporary 
truce  in  the  labor-management  war, 
American  production  would  be  met  by 
American  purchasing  power  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  domestic  common  denomi- 
nator of  prosperity  could  be  reached  that 
would  make  it  necessary  to  place  only  a 
minimum  reliance  on  foreign  markets. 

Yet,  knowing  this,  American  negotia- 
tors agreed,  if  they  did  not  actually 
advance  the  idea,  that  nearly  $4,000,- 
000.000  should  be  loaned  to  Britain  at  2 
percent.  They  likewise  agreed  that 
neither  principal  nor  interest  payments 
would  begin  until  1951  and  that  Britain 
would  have  50  years  to  pay  In  full,  for- 
getful of  Interest  in  lean  years.  Our 
representatives  did  not  even  ask  that  any 
of  the  money  loaned  should  be  spent  in 
this  country,  or  that  any  British  Empire 
preferential  tariffs  be  lowered  so  as  to 
give  American  businessmen  equal  oppor- 


tunity in  Empire  markets.  Furthermore, 
it  was  decided  by  the  conferees  that  no 
security  would  be  put  up  by  Great 
Britain. 

It  would  cost  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  these  United  States  $28  to  build 
this  monetary  dam  against  communism. 
If,  and  I  emphasize  that  if,  this  loan 
accomplished  its  purpose,  I  should  con- 
cur with  its  advocates  that  it  would  be 
worth  $28  to  every  American.  But,  this 
is  where  I  differ  from  the  proponents  of 
the  loan.  The  strawman  argument  that 
the  proposed  loan  would  aid  the  Ameri- 
can businessman  through  the  opening  of 
imaginary  Empire  markets  does  not 
amuse,  anger,  or  even  interest  me. 
What  does  effect  me  is  that  there  Is  no 
assurance,  no  semblance  of  a  guaranty, 
that  the  proposed  loan  will  keep  Britain 
from  exchanging  the  red  of  the  Union 
Jack  for  the  red  of  the  Hammer  -nd 
Sickle.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  evi- 
dence to  support  the  stand  that  we 
would  be  merely  paying  the  moving  ex- 
penses of  Professor  Laski's  government 
to  a  point  far  to  the  left.  We  would, 
in  effect,  be  footing  the  bills  for  the 
complete  nationalization  of  British  in- 
dustry so  that  it  may  send  its  cheap  so- 
cialist-produced goods  to  this  country 
to  compete  favorably  with  American 
goods,  produced  imder  our  system  of 
free  enterprise,  on  the  domestic  market. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  forget 
the  recent  report  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ploeser]  on  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  This  report  brought 
out  that  In  recent  months  the  Bank 
had  made  loans  to  France,  Poland,  Hol- 
land, and  Norway — bypassing  specific 
congressional  approval.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  each  of  these  loans  involved 
many  millions  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' dollars. 

Thus,  the  administration  is  in  the 
business  of  loaning  money  to  foreign 
governments,  with  and  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress.  Some  of  these  loans 
have  sen'ed  the  purpose  of  temporarily 
allowing  the  goveriunents  of  the  bor- 
rowing countries  to  be  set  up  as  the  peo- 
ple of  those  countries  want  them,  ar- 
resting for  the  time  being  totalitarian 
outside  influences.  But  they  leave  the 
way  open  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  come 
to  us  with  demands  for  a  loan,  to  be 
used — as  with  lend-lease  and  UNRRA — 
to  speed  the  spread  of  communism. 

The  House  has  already  decided  the 
rules  under  which  the  Expwrt-Import 
Bank  is  to  operate.  What  President  Wil- 
liam M.  Martin  does,  keeping  within 
these  rules,  is  not  subject  to  day-by-day 
House  control  unless  additional  legisla- 
tion should  be  forthcoming.  Neverthe- 
less, when  loans  are  brought  before  this 
House  for  consideration,  we  do  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  and  act  upon  them. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  we  shall  take 
a  most-favored-nation  attitude;  give 
Britain  her  loan  and  refuse  Russia  her 
loan.  We  must  either  deny  to  both  na- 
tions or  give  to  both  nations.  There  is 
no  logic  in  giving  $28  from  every  Ameri- 
can to  Britain  to  halt  communism  and 
then  giving  $28  from  every  American  to 
Russia  to  promote  communism.  I  do  not 
go  along  with  the  idea  of  buying  both 
the  poison  and  the  antidote   for  the 


American  people.  I  do  not  go  along  with 
saddling  an  enormous  debt  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  then  deliberately  can- 
celing out  any  possible  benefits  which 
might  be  derived  from  this  sacrifice. 

Build  up  America  from  within.  Bul- 
wark our  Constitution,  Follow  Shake- 
speare's wise  counsel  and  "neither  a 
borrower  nor  a  lender  be."  Other  na- 
tions can  and  will  pet  along  with  us  if 
they  know  where  we  stand.  Tliey  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  meet  us  with 
the  open  han  1  of  friendship,  rather  than 
with  the  extended  hand  of  "stand  and 
deliver." 

To  paraphrase  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  a  State  whose  chief  product  has  t)een 
great  men — Patrick  Henry.  Virginian — 
"If  this  is  Isolationism;  make  the  most 
of  it.  As  for  me.  give  me  a  free  Amer- 
ica— which  hires  no  mercenaries  and 
pays  no  tribute — or  give  me  death." 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald of  date  July  3,  1946,  as  follows: 

THE   BRrriSH    LOAN 

The  House  of  Representatives  sometime 
this  week  is  expected  to  begin  debate  on  the 
proposed  United  States  loan  to  Great  Britain 
of  almost  $4,000,000.000 — which  Is  4,000  times 
$1,000,000.  This  deal  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  but  that  was  before 
British  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  made 
various  anti-American  and  anti-Semitic 
cracks  in  a  Labor  Party  convention  speech. 

How  the  project  will  fare  in  the  House, 
we  don't  know.  We  should  all  know,  though. 
Just  what  the  House  will  be  discussing. 

The  plan  is  to  advance  Britain  the  sum  of 
$3,375,000,000.  Britain  would  pay  interest  at 
2  percent,  and  would  have  50  years  to  clean 
up  the  debt.  The  50  years  would  not  begin, 
however,  till  1951.  as  to  either  principal  or  in- 
terest. In  lean  years.  Britain  could  forget 
the  interest — wouldn't  have  to  make  it  up 
the  following  year. 

There  is  a  pious  hope  that  Britain  would 
spend  much  of  this  money  for  United  States 
goods,  but  there  is  no  guaranty  of  it.  Nor  is 
there  any  promise  that  Britain,  if  "loaned" 
this  money,  will  drop  any  of  its  empire  pref- 
erence tariffs  so  as  to  give  United  States  busi- 
ness a  fairer  break  in  British  Empire  markets. 

The  money  will  not  come  by  magic  out  of 
nowhere.  It  wUl  come  by  paiiiful  extraction 
from  American  taxpayers'  bank  accounts, 
wallets,  pay  checks,  pay  envelopes,  socks,  and 
piggy  banks.  We  are  all  taxpayers  nowadays, 
directly  or  Indirectly. 

Great  Britain  as  a  capitalist  nation  failed 
to  finish  paying  its  World  War  I  debt  to  us. 
Still  owing  us  on  that  account  is  about 
$6,500,000,000.  Britain  is  now  a  socialist  na- 
tion. Rightly  or  vrrongly,  a  debt  is  not  as 
sacred  an  obligation  In  the  eyes  of  Socialists 
as  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  capitalists. 

And  that's  the  proposition,  folks:  Take  it 
away. 

One  group  which  we  think  should  take  It 
away  is  the  great  mass  of  our  veterans  of 
World  War  II.    They  could  best  perform  this 


feat  by  Joining  the  American  Legion  in  large 
numbers  and  instructing  the  Legion's  expert 
lobbyists  and  politicians  to  campaign  for  bil- 
lions In  bonuses  for  our  boys.  too.  If  we  feel 
we  must  put  out  bUlions  in  "loans"  to  for- 
eign countries. 


Discounts  Replace  OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN    THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding herewith  a  letter  saying  that 
merchants  are  now  giving  a  discount  In 
lieu  of  their  cost  of  OPA. 

The  letter  Is  included  herewith: 

North  Baltimore.  Ohio,  July  5,  1946. 
Hon.  Al\'in  F.  Wbichel. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wuchxl:   I  had  a  little  thing 

happen  to  me  the  other  day  since  OPA  went 

out  of  office  that  I  think  you  should  know 

about. 

I  happen  to  go  into  a  store  over  in  Lima, 
Ohio.  I  bought  a  small  amount  of  paint 
amounting  to  $64,  which  I  gave  him  a  check 
for.  I  picked  up  my  merchandise  and  started 
out.  but  he  called  me  back  to  wait  a  minute. 
He  told  me  I  had  a  refund  coming  of  $0.40. 
I  asked  him  why  that  was.  He  said  since 
the  OPA  Is  out  they  are  giving  lO-percent  dis- 
count on  all  their  merchandise.  I  asked  him 
what  the  reason.  He  said  that  it  costs  more 
than  that  to  pay  his  share  of  the  OPA.  He 
also  told  me  that  at  least  half  the  merchants 
in  Lima  would  be  doing  the  same  thing. 
Do  we  want  more  OPA?  No. 
Respectfully  yours, 

A.  J.  Roth  &.  Sons, 
A.  J.  Roth. 


Confress  and  the  PAC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8.  1946 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  with  the 
thought-provoking  column  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  July  8. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

TBXSK   DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
One  of  the  byproduct*  of  the  President'! 
veto  of  OPA  has  been  a  prolonged  and  vicious 
attack  upon  the  institution  of  Congress. 
The  objection  seems  to  be  that  Congress  de- 
liberates too  long,  talks  too  much,  investi- 
gates too  slowly. 

The  real  objection  is  that  Congress  dU- 
obeys  the  orders  of  the  PAC.  Upon  the  radio 
particularly  thU  violence  to  our  Instltutlona 
and  the  truth  has  been  insidiously  vicious. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  complalnU  are 
no  longer  aimed  at  HorrMAN,  Bilbo.  Rankin 
and  other  individuals  but  at  the  institution 
Itself,  at  the  deliberative  committees  of 
Congress  that  protect  the  American  people 
In  their  constitutional  rights  by  slowing  the 
process  of  hasty.  Ul-considered,  whimsical, 
and  capricious  legislation. 
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It  Is  to  b«  remembered  that  even  after 
12  years  of  concerted,  well-planned,  and  gov- 
emmentally  financed  efforts,  the  radicals  In 
the  New  Deal,  no  matter  how  highly  placed, 
have  not  been  able  to  change  our  form  of 
government. 

The  faulty  administration  of  the  OPA  was 
never  as  serious  as  the  faulty  legislation  that 
brought  OPA  into  existence. 


so  amusing  at  a  time  like  this.  Congress  Is, 
as  the  old  Fourth  of  July  orator  tised  to  say, 
the  palladium  of  our  liberties.  Those  who 
would  destroy  Congress,  hate  America. 


Operations  at  the  Sioax  City,  Iowa,  Lhre- 
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as  of  today  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  eventually  correct  black-market  opera- 
tions and  livestock  will  again  move  through 
regular  and  normal  channels.  Furthermore, 
fanners,  livestock  feeders,  producers  and 
ranchers  will  get  a  portion  of  the  profits 
now  being  made  by  black-market  operators 
and  will  again  be  able  to  produce  meat 
which  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price  to  the  con- 
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WROTE    PRESIDEirr 

This  woman  said  she  is  mad  and  has 
written  to  President  Truman  of  conditions 
for  tenants  in  East  St.  Louis  In  thefew  days 
since  rent  controls  were  removed.  She  has 
paid  $14  a  month  rent  for  a  place  for  6  years. 
The  roof  leaked,  plaster  is  off  the  walls,  and  a 
high  wind  caved  in  the  porch,  she  said.  It 
has  not  been  papered  In  8  years  and  is  rat- 


mlsslon.  and  the  Comptroller  Qeneral 
Indicating  the  efforts  being  made  to  cor- 
rect alleged  inadequacies  in  the  account- 
ing system  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 
As  soon  as  It  Is  received,  I  also  intend 
to  place  In  the  Ricord  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  on  the  accounting  prac- 
tices of  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 


On  June  20,  1946.  your  oOoe  again  called 
attention  to  a  situation  which  Indicates  the 
advisability  of  reshaping  the  accounting 
system  of  the  United  SUtes  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  feels  that  a  system  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  should  be  adopted  and  neces- 
sary steps  should  be  taken  Immediately  to 


6v,v^  v.^«,,  ovc^iiiig  us  iiivu  vjuverumeni.  re-      give  American  businessmen  equal  oppor- 
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It  Is  to  b«  remembered  that  even  after 
12  years  of  concerted,  well-planned,  and  gov- 
emmentally  financed  efforts,  the  radicals  in 
the  New  Deal,  no  matter  how  highly  placed, 
have  not  been  able  to  change  our  form  of 
government. 

The  faulty  administration  of  the  OPA  was 
never  as  serious  as  the  faulty  legislation  that 
brought  OPA  Into  existence. 

The  hearings  of  the  committees  concern- 
ing this  bill  show  that  competent  men,  like 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Bernard  Baruch,  testi- 
fied In  advance  to  all  the  faults  of  the  bill 
which  proved  themselves  in  operation. 

That  legislation  was  forced  through  to 
satisfy  radical  elements  inside  and  outside 
the  Government  who  demanded  their  kind 
of  a  bill  or  nothing. 

Similarly,  the  Wagner  bill  was  forced 
through  Congress  by  an  overpowering  Pres- 
ident. The  Wagner  bill  was  poor  legisla- 
tion because  it  was.  and  its  act  for  that  mat- 
ter Lb.  lopsided  legislation,  creating  an  in- 
terminable war  between  management  and 
labor  that  Is  one  cause  for  our  lessening  ef- 
ficiency as  a  Nation  and  otir  Insufficient  pro- 
duction today. 

The  totalitarlans  do  not  believe  in  the  de- 
liberative process.  I  was  present  in  1917-18 
In  Russia  when  the  last  democratic  hope  of 
the  Russian  people,  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, was  killed  by  the  Bolshevilcs. 

They  were  a  tiny  handful  in  that  assembly, 
so  few  that  it  did  not  pay  them  to  remain 
in  It.  There  was  an  interlude  from  which 
the  Bolsheviks  did  not  return. 

At  the  session  which  they  did  attend, 
Lenin  sat  upon  the  dais,  one  of  the  presldl- 
vuo,  but  throughout  the  session,  by  gesture 
and  grimace,  he  showed  his  contempt  for  a 
deliberative  body. 

He.  Lenin,  was  a  prospective  dictator — why 
should  be  worry  about  a  democratic  consti- 
tution fdr  Russia,  which  the  Assembly  had 
been  convened  to  bring  into  being? 

I  recall  the  consternation  and  shame  of 
those  who  realized  that  hope  for  a  republi- 
can government,  for  constitutional,  demo- 
cratic processes,  for  representative  govern- 
ment, was  rapidly  seeping  away  into  the 
tides  of  history 

The  session  reassembled  at  night;  sad.  bit- 
ter speeches  were  spoken;  then  a  Commu- 
nist sailor,  walked  alone,  a  single  exemplar 
of  Bolshevik  power,  to  the  dais  and  ordered 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  chosen  by  the 
Russian  people,  disbanded. 

"Enough,"  he  spoke  quietly.  "You  have 
spoken  enough.    Oo  home  comrades." 

And  they  knew  that  the  Tauride  Palace, 
where  the  representatives  of  the  Russian 
people  were  meeting,  was  surrounded  by 
Red  guards  who  would  have  massacred  them 
to  a  man. 

The  echoes  of  ample  machine-giin  flre  were 
heard  in  the  room  to  make  the  threat  clear. 
So  they  vent  home,  anr'  Russia  became  a 
dictatorship. 

When  the  Nazis  burned  the  Reichstag,  they 
were  imitating  ther  Russian  predecessors. 
The  Reichftag  was.  In  principle,  similar  to 
our  Congress.  To  a  totalitarian  group  seek- 
ing to  establish  .:  dictatorship,  it  is  always 
nscsoary  to  destroy,  without  pity,  every 
Testlge  of  representative,  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

They  hit  upon  single  acts,  single  individu- 
als, and  by  false  'ogle,  generalizing  from  the 
particular,  they  stir  the  minds  and  stimulate 
tb«  fears  of  the  people,  using  any  instru- 
ments at  hand. 

They  burn,  they  kill,  they  frighten  until 
what  was  always  good  t>ecomes.  in  the  eyes 
of  a  slogan-drunk  mass,  bad.  By  that 
means  they  seize  a^d  hold  power. 

For  Instance,  you  roar  with  laughter  when 
you  hear  Senator  Claghom  on  the  radio:  1 
weep  with  chagrin  that  so  many  find  that 


BO  amtislng  at  a  time  like  this.  Congress  is, 
as  the  old  Fourth  of  July  orator  used  to  say, 
the  palladium  of  our  litjertles.  Those  who 
wouJd  destroy  Congress,  hate  America. 


Operations  at  the  Sioaz  City,  Iowa,  LiTe- 
stock  Market  Without  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEYEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  telegram  from  one  of  my  lead- 
ing constituents  who  has  had  40  years 
of  successful  experience  in  the  livestock 
business  as  a  farmer,  livestock  feeder, 
livestock  order  buyer  and  commission 
merchant.  His  report  as  to  conditions 
at  the  Sioux  City  stock  yards  without 
OPA  gives  us  a  very  graphic  picture  as  to 
how  the  black  market  is  now  going  out 
of  business: 

Siotnt  Cttt,  Iowa.,  July  5,  1946. 
Hon.  Charu:3  Hoeven. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Official   receipts  hogs  Sioux  City,  Friday, 
July   5.   total   14.508   bead.     Armour   &  Co. 
buyers  purchased  approximately  9,000  head 
against  purchases  of  3.000  head  all  last  week 
and  4,'X)0  head  previous  week.     Today's  Ar- 
mour purchase  of  9.000  head  exceeds  their 
entire  purchase  for  the  last  half  month  of 
June  by  2.000  head.    These  hogs  today  were 
purchased  at  prices  only  In  fact  exactly  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  higher  than  OPA  ceil- 
ings existing  during  month  of  June.    It  will 
take  from  1  to  3  weeks  before  this  pork  can 
b3  processed  and  delivered  to  retail  butcher 
shops  for  sale  to  consumers  throughout  the 
country  so  a  little  time  will  be  needed  to 
get  retail  distribution  back  to  normal.    More 
hogs  are  now  moving  through  regular  chan- 
nels and  this  condition  will  continue  if  price 
ceilings  are  not  again  reinstated.     Cattle  re- 
ceipts   Sioux    City    today    total    6,785    head. 
Practically    all    slaughter    cattle.      This    is 
largest  Friday  receipts  of  killing  cattle  re- 
ceived  here   in   more  than   20   years.     This 
shows    black-market   operators    have   either 
curtailed  or  quit  direct  buying  from  farmers 
and  livestock  feeders  on  farm  and  at  country 
points.     Prices  paid  for  slaughter  cattle  to- 
day are  on  an  average  slightly  more  than  2 
cents  per  pound  higher  than  those  prevail- 
ing   under    OPA    regulations    last    month. 
Choice  to  prime  long  fed  steers  and  yearlings 
up  more,  common  to  medium   grades  show 
leas     tnan     2     cents     per     pound     upturn. 
Slaughter  lamlis  sold  at  $17  per  hundred  last 
month  Sioux  City  plus  S2.65  Government  sub- 
sidy to  feeder.    Extreme  top  price  paid  here 
this  week  was  S16.50  per  hundred  with  no 
Government    subsidy.      General    conditions 
other  public  competitive  livestock   markets 
about  same  tjs  Sioux  City.    Black-market  op- 
erations in  grain,  especially  corn  were  enor- 
mous    lost     few     months,     thousands     of 
bushels   com   being   moved   daily   at   prices 
much  higher  than  OPA  ceilings.    More  corn 
has  been  sold   by  farmers  and  delivered  to 
country  grain  elevators  this  week  than  all 
last  month  and  if  present  conditions  con- 
tinue   99    percent    of    all    grain    will    again 
move  through  regular  channels.    It  may  take 
a  month  or  two  for  conditions  in  livestock 
industry  to  get  back  to  normal  but  if  left 


as  of  today  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  eventually  correct  black-market  opera- 
tions and  livestock  will  again  move  through 
regular  and  normal  channels.  Furthermore, 
farmers,  livestock  feeders,  producers  and 
ranchers  will  get  a  portion  of  the  profits 
now  being  made  by  black-market  operators 
and  will  again  be  able  to  produce  meat 
which  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price  to  the  con- 
siuner  and  at  prices  considerably  less  than 
those  now  existing  in  black  markets.  My  40 
years  of  successful  experience  in  the  live- 
stock business  as  a  farmer,  livestock  feeder, 
livestock  order  buyer,  and  commission  mer^ 
chant,  I  believe,  qualifies  me  as  competen*. 
to  make  these  statements.  You  can  rest 
assured  figures  are  official  and  cannot  te 
contradicted.  I  thought  you  might  llks  to 
have  this  information. 

John  J.  Domohce. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  herewith  a  clipping 
from  the  East  St.  Louis  Journal,  which 
contains,  I  think,  a  clear  picture  of  what 
is  happening  in  communities  with  the 
lifting  of  price  and  rent  controls.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation,  as  a  whole,  prices 
must  be  kept  in  line: 

Rates  Going  Up  Thkottghout  East  St.  Louts 
Scores  of  East  St.  Louis  residents  who  re- 
tired Sunday  night  thinking  that  maybe 
after  all,  removal  of  rent  and  price  ceilings 
was  a  good  thing  for  the  country,  were  jolted 
Monday  when  they  received  another  letter 
alonr  with  the  usual  grist  of  first-of-the- 
month  bills.  The  extra  letter  invariably  con- 
tained a  notice  that  their  rent  was  being 
raised,  effective  in  30  days. 

A  survey  of  Justices  of  the  peace  conducted 
by  the  Journal  revealed  that  44  eviction 
notices  have  been  issued  ^y  five  Justices  and 
served  by  local  constables  since  Monday. 
The  total  does  not  include  scores  of  others 
which  were  due  to  be  served  today. 

POOREK  TENANT3  HIT 

A  large  percentage  of  the  eviction  notices 
was  against  tenants  in  poorer  class  homes— 
these  least  able  to  stand  an  added  $10  to  $15 
monthly  rental  expense.  "Homes"  is  hardly 
the  word  for  many  such  places.  They  are 
hovels. 

Of  the  total  eviction  notices.  34  were  ob- 
tained by  one  prominent  real  estate  firm. 

One  Irate  housewife,  who  came  to  the  Jcur- 
nai  office  in  person,  showed  a  notice  from 
her  landlord  boosting  her  rent  from  $40  a 
month  to  $75 — an  increase  of  $35  or  about 
87.5  percent.  Some  even  reported  having 
thsir  rent  doubled. 

'  Another  housewife  wrote  ironically  calling 
attention  to  a  statement  made  several  days 
ago  by  D.  Leroy  Morgan,  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
Real  Estate  Exchange,  in  which  she  quoted 
Morgan  as  saying  there  would  be  no  general 
rent  increpses  here — a;  least  not  until  the 
fate  of  OPA  is  definitely  decided.  She  also 
claimed  Morgan  said  that  even  after  OPA 
was  declared  legally  dr  ad  that  increases  would 
probably  not  exceed  15  to  20  percent. 


II 
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UNm9  States  Mautims  CoMMissicif. 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  9,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Limdsat  C.  WautZN. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mi.  Comftkoli.es  GncmAL:  Allow  me 


such  review  and  test  checking  of  the  Com- 
mission's accounting  methods,  records,  and 
system  of  internal  control  as  approved  com- 
mercial auditing  standards  require. 

This  audit  was  In  addition  to  the  regular 
audit    of   receipts   and   expenditures   which 


As  a  result  of  the  audit  the  Commission 
has  taken  steps  to  effect  prompt  recovery  of 
the  above  items. 

7.  Also,  as  a  result  of  the  audit,  a  transfer 
was  made  from  special  deposltr  account  in 
the  bands  of  the  disbtirslng  officer  into  the 


«i  ^..•m.j  ^*  *\** 


TTmI^a^       G*nt^ 
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the   poison   and  the   antidote   for  the      world  war  n.    They  couid  nest  penorm  tnis     »uu  capw^.uu- *^- 
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WROTE   president 

This  woman  said  she  is  mad  and  has 
written  to  President  Truman  of  conditions 
for  tenants  In  East  St.  Louis  in  the  few  days 
since  rent  controls  were  removed.  She  has 
paid  $14  a  month  rent  for  a  place  for  6  years. 
The  roof  leaked,  plaster  is  off  the  walls,  and  a 
high  wind  caved  in  the  porch,  she  said.  It 
has  not  been  papered  In  8  years  and  is  rat- 
infested.  The  housewife  once  was  bitten  by 
a  rat. 

"I  expected  a  rent  hike  of  15  to  20  percent," 
she  wrote,  "but  on  July  1  was  notified  our 
rent  would  be  raised  43  percent  to  $20  a 
month." 

The  woman  whose  rent  was  boosted  from 
$40  to  $75  lives  in  the  400  block  in  North 
Eighteenth  Street.  It  Is  a  duplex  house,  the 
landlord  living  In  the  other  half.  The  couple 
has  resided  in  the  four-room  unfurnished 
half  of  the  house  for  6  years.  They  have  no 
children  and  have  no  knowledge  of  why  they 
no  longer  should  be  regarded  as  desirable 
tenants. 

RECEIVE  NOTICE 

Came  the  dawn  Monday,  the  couple  re- 
ceived the  following  billet-doux  from  their 
landlord: 

"Ycu  are  hereby  notified  that  I  have  elected 
to  terminate  your  tenancy  by  virtue  of  which 
you  now  occupy  as  my  tenant,  the  premises 
known  and  described  as  follows    •     •     • 

"And  you  are  further  notified  to  quit  and 
deliver  up  the  possession  of  said  premises  to 
me  at  the  end  of  the  present  term,  provided 
30  days  Intervene,  otherwise  at  the  end  of 
the  30-day  term,  which  commences  next 
after  the  service  of  this  notice,  and  if  you 
remain  after  said  date  your  rent  wiU  be  $75 
per  month." 

The  housewife  went  on  to  say  that  the  cost 
of  occupying  the  four  rooms  in  winter  when 
the  tenant  also  has  to  furnish  heat,  would 
approximate  $100  with  the  new  rental  fee. 

PAH)  RENT  REGULARLT 

"We  were  suckers."  she  said.  "My  husband 
has  always  mowed  the  lawn  all  around  the 
duplex  and  otherwise  worked  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  the  property.  We  have  paid 
our  rent  regularly  all  those  6  years  and  were 
never  notified  that  our  rent  would  be  raised." 

Another  tenant  in  State  Street,  in  a  busi- 
ness area,  has  been  paying  $20  a  month  for 
five  unfurnished  and  unhealed  rooms.  On 
Tuesday  a  constable  served  an  eviction  no- 
tice, effective  unless  the  tenant  hereafter 
pays  $35  a  month  rent — an  Increase  of  75 
percent.  The  tenant  describes  the  place  as  a 
"dump"  but  said  he  and  his  family  were 
content  to  have  a  roof  over  their  heads  untU 
now. 


1944  Audit  Report  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  me  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  there  is  set  forth 
below  a  copy  of  a  report  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  on  his  audit  report  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1944,  and  cer- 
tain correspondence  between  Admiral 
Smith,  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Com- 


mission, and  the  Comptroller  General 
Indicating  the  efforts  being  made  to  cor- 
rect alleged  inadequacies  in  the  account- 
ing system  of  the  M-ritime  Commission. 
As  soon  as  it  is  received,  I  also  Intend 
to  place  in  the  Ricord  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  on  the  accounting  prac- 
tices of  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1944. 

The  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  is  making  an  investi- 
gation of  the  accounting  practices  of  the 
Commission  and  the  War  f^hipping  Ad- 
ministration to  determine  whether  any 
losses  were  suffered  by  the  Government 
because  of  failures  1,o  use  thoroughly 
sound  accounting  procedures,  and,  if  so, 
who  was  to  blame,  what  corrections  may 
be  made  to  prevent  future  recu/rences, 
and  what  monetary  recoveries  may  be 
mad  -.  A  full  report  on  our  findings  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  during  the 
coming  months. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

United  States  Maritime  Commission, 

Washington,  June  25.  1948. 
To:  United  States  Maritime  Commission. 
Prom:  The  Chairman. 

Subject:  Reconstruction  of  accounting  sys- 
tem (Maritime  Commission — War  Ship- 
ping Administration). 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  accounting  system  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  Is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Office  of  the*  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Commission  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  reconstruct  or  revise  our 
system  of  accounting  along  lines  of  best 
practice  in  order  that  the  Commission  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  the  individuals  members 
of  this  body,  will  be  above  criticism  in  all 
accounting  matters. 

To  achieve  this  end,  I  recommend  that  a 
committee  be  authorized  to  construct  a  sys- 
tem of  accounting  for  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  which  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  all  concerned  and  adequate  for  all 
accounting  purposes.  This  committee  should 
be  made  up  of  the  accounting  head  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  a  representative  of  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  a  representative 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  two  inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Institute  of  Account- 
ants. 

I  request  that  you  authorize  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  attached  letters  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Treasury  E>epartment  and  that  you  au- 
thorize me  to  proceed  to  employ  two  inde- 
pendent accountants  so  that  work  on  the  new 
accounting  system  may  proceed  immediately. 
W.  W.  SMrrH.  Chairman. 

Approved  by  Commission  June  26,  1946. 


Untied  States  MAHmME  Commission. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  25,  1946. 
The  Honorable  the  Comjtrolles  General  of 

THE  Untteo  States, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  November  9,  1937,  your 
office  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  advo- 
cating certain  accounting  procedures  which 
you  advocated  l>eing  "installed  without  de- 
lay". 

It  is  our  understanding  that  action  was 
not  taken  to  comply  with  yotir  request  of 
November  9,  1937,  because  the  commercial- 
type  transactions  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  must  handle  do  not  readily  sub- 
ject themselves  to  Government-type  ac- 
counting. 


On  June  20.  1946.  your  office  again  called 
attention  to  a  situation  which  indicates  the 
advisability  of  reshaping  the  accounting 
system  of  the  United  SUtes  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  feels  that  a  system  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Comptroller  General  of  tb* 
United  States  should  be  adopted  and  neces- 
sary steps  should  be  taken  immediately  to 
effect  Its  early  installation;  furthermore,  that 
such  accounts  be  set  up  which  will  enable 
the  Commission's  accountants  to  handle  sat- 
isfactorily all  commercial  transactions  in  a 
manner  conforming  with  good  accounting 
practice.  To  this  end.  the  Commission  has 
authorized  the  appointment  of  an  Account, 
ing  Committee  composed  of  one  member 
from  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, one  from  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration, one  from  the  Office  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  one  from 
the  I'reasury  Department,  and  two  Inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants. 

In  order  to  get  this  matter  under  way  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  we  request  that 
you  appoint  a  representative  from  your  office 
who  is  qualified  to  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Accounting  Committee  in  the  construction 
of  a  mutually  acceptable  system  of  accounts 
for  this  Commission. 
Very  sincerely, 

W.  W.  SMrrH. 

Chairman. 

UNrrcD  States  Maritime  Commission. 

Wa.^hington,  D.  C,  June  26.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Secsetart  of  the  TRXAStniT. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secsetart:  The  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  has  authorized  the 
appointment  of  an  accounting  committee  to 
construct  for  it  a  system  of  accounting  ac- 
ceptable to  all  cone  rned  and  adequate  for 
all  accounting  purposes  It  has  been  rec- 
ommended that  this  committee  be  made  up 
of  the  following  memtiers:  A  representative 
from  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States;  a  representative  from  the 
Treasury  Department;  a  representative  from 
the  War  Shipping  Administration;  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission;  two  independent  certified  pub- 
lic accountants.  meml>ers  of  the  American 
Institute  of   Accountants. 

In  order  to  get  this  matter  under  way  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  we  request 
that  a  representative  be  appointed  from  your 
office  who  is  qualified  to  work  as  a  member 
of  the  accounting  committee  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  mutually  acceptable  system 
of  accounts  for  this  Commission. 
Very  sincerely, 

W.  W.  SMrrH, 

C^iatrman. 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

Unitid  States, 
Washingt  n.  June  12,  1946. 
The  Chairman.  United  States  MAsmMK  Com- 
mission. 
Mt  Dear  Admiral  SMrrn:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  June  6.  1946,  regarding  our  conversa- 
tion of  June  4,  and  you  ma>  b«  assured  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  will  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  to  assist  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  financial,  accounting,  and 
control  practices  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Your  understanding  Is  correct  that 
the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1944.  will  be  completed  shortly  and  that  the 
audit  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  will  proceed 
expeditiously. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion which  you  have  shown. 
Respectfully, 

Lindsay  C.  Warren, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


i\ 
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This  item  has  now  t>een  corrected  on  the 
books. 

2.  Assets  understated  by  unrecorded 
amounts  due  from  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration defense-aid  program  for  vessels  trans- 
ferred to  a  foreign  government,  $21,249,223.71. 


D.  Failure  to  bill  promptly  for  mone]fa  due 
the  United  States  ilaritime  Commission 
from  the  other  Government  agencies 

The  Maritime  Commission  failed  to  bill  for 
expenses  paid  for  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration. 


ways,  and  other  property  be  established  and 
maintained  under  control  of  the  accounting 
system. 

9.  That  the  balances  in  the  working  fund 
reserve  accounts,  reflected  as  amounts  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  the  Navy  and  War  De- 
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United  States  Majutimx  Commissicw. 

Washington.  D.  C.  June  8,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Liwdsat  C.  WwuttN, 

ComptToller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DCAK  Ml.  Comptroller  Geneual:  Allow  me 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  helpful 
attitude  toward  the  problems  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  that  joi.  displayed  during 
our  conversation  on  June  4  and  to  aasure  you 
that  I  .personally,  and  the  CommlMlon  as  a 
whole,  wish  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with 
your  office. 

As  I  understand  It,  yovnr  audits  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1944.  will  socn  be 
flnlfhed  and  that  ycur  'ifflce  will  then  pro- 
ceed as  expeditiously  as  possible  with  the 
audits  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945. 
If  in  connection  with  these  audits,  it  ap- 
pears to  you  that  claims  should  be  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  against  anyone,  I 
shall  appreciate  your  advice  to  that  effect. 

I  shall  also  greatly  appreciate  any  advice 
jou  may  be  willing  to  give  me  as  to  how,  in 
your  opinion,  the  financial,  accounting,  and 
control  practices  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion can  and  should  be  Improved. 
Faithfully  yours, 

W.  W.  SMTfH. 

Chairman. 

CoMPTKOLLnx  General  or 

THE  UNnxD  States. 
Washington.  July  1,  1946. 
Chaixman.    Unttxd   States    MAxmiii    Com- 
mission, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Oeai  Admoal  Smith:    There   Is   pre- 
sented herewith  report  on  the  audit  of  United 
States  Maritime  Commission   for  the   fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1944.  made  pursuant  to 
and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
.  section  207  of  the  act  of  June  29.  1936.  49 
Stat.  1988.  as  amended.    Copies  of  this  report 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
ReeijectfuUy, 

LiNDSAT    C.    WaKREN. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Audit  Repost.  UNrrxo  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission FOR  ths  Fiscal  Yeas  Ended  Jone 
30.  1944 

OSMSRAL  ACCOUMTUiC  OlTICE. 

Washington.  June  25,  1946. 
The    Comptroller   General   or   thk   United 
States: 

Pursuant  to  section  207  of  the  act  of 
Jline  29.  1936.  49  Stat.  1938,  as  amended, 
an  audit  has  been  made  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  for  the  Lscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1944. 

During  the  Hscal  year  1843  Admiral  Land, 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  re- 
quested that  the  Comptroller  General  pro- 
ceed with  the  audit  o^  the  transactions  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  as  he  believed  such 
action  mcst  desirable. 

Difficulties  were  encountered  in  tracing 
the  complicated  year-eLd  adjustments  and 
accruals  as  well  as  locating  the  many  inac- 
curacies in  both  the  books  and  financial 
statements. 

The  results  of  the  audit  are  herein  sub- 
mitted Including  the  following  financial 
statements: 

Exhibit  I.  Balance  sheet. 

Exhibit  II.  Statement  of  income  and  ex- 
penses. 

ExHurr  ni.  Statement  of  capital  and 
dsAclt. 

SXhlbit  rv.  Statement  of  Impairment  of 
capital. 

The  audit  was  made  of  the  bocks  and  rec- 
ords of  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mlKion  in  Washington.  D.  C  .  and  at  23  ship? 
fards  and  9  wareho'ises.    Its  tcope  Included 


such  review  and  test  checking  of  the  Com- 
mission's accounting  methods,  records,  and 
system  of  Internal  control  as  approved  com- 
mercial auditing  standards  require. 

This  audit  was  In  addition  to  the  regular 
audit  of  receipts  and  expenditures  which 
was  made  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1321.  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  accounts  of  the  Commission's  disbursing 
officer. 

The  errors  and  conditions  set  forth  In  this 
report  that  have  been  corrected  are  so  Indi- 
cated; other  proposed  corrections  not  yet 
effective  will  be  reported  In  the  audit  report 
for  1945. 

mroiNOs 

1.  The  audit  disclosed  that  the  accounting 
methods  and  procedures  employed  were  not 
of  the  kind  or  type  to  result  in  accuraU  re- 
cording of  the  financial  transacticns  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  properly  and  completely 
disclose  the  results  of  Its  operations  or  finan- 
cial condition. 

2.  When  issued  the  financial  statements 
were  qualified  by  the  inclusion  of  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"As  a  result  of  the  insufficiency  of  experi- 
enced accounting  personnel,  the  accounts  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  were  In  need  of 
considerable  analysis  and  adjustment  for 
financial  statement  purposes.  It  was  not 
possible  to  augment  the  staff  sufficiently  to 
permit  of  comprehensive  analysis  and  ad- 
justment of  the  accounts  within  the  ex- 
tended time  limit  for  the  submission  of  the 
statements  and  it,  therefore,  was  necessary 
that  this  be  done  on  a  selective  basis.  In  the 
continuing  analysis  of  the  accounts,  subse- 
quent to  their  closing  for  financial  statement 
purposes,  a  numt)er  of  necessary  adjastments 
affecting  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1944. 
have  developed.  Since  It  wotild  be  imprac- 
ticable to  delay  the  submission  of  the  finan- 
cial statements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1944,  pending  the  completion  of  the 
analysis  and  adjustment  of  the  accounts  and 
since  it  is  not  t>elieved  that,  in  relation  to 
the  totals  involved,  such  adjustments  will  be 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  change  substan- 
tially the  financial  position  reflected  by  the 
statements,  such  adjustments  are  being 
made  In  the  current  accounts  and  will  be 
reflected  in  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1945." 

The  character  of  the  adjustments  Is  clearly 
Indicated  by  this  report: 

3.  It  can  be  definitely  stated  that  at  no 
time  during  the  fiscal  year  1944  could  the 
management  of  the  Commission  have  been 
furnished  current  fln.incial  information  from 
the  accounting  records. 

4.  The  audit  further  disclosed  that  the  In- 
ternal audit  is  incomplete. 

5.  The  udit  disclosed  that  the  financial 
Interests  of  the  Government  were  not  ade- 
quately protected  due  to  the  failure  to  re- 
cover currently  moneys  due  the  United 
States. 

6.  The  Commission  has  been  delinquent  in 
collecting  moneys  due  the  Government. 
Based  on  testings  and  samplings  in  the  course 
of  the  audit,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  Com- 
mission should  collect  an  amount  in  excess 
of  |23,OOO.0CO,  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Unbilled      and     unprocessed 

property  removal  notices $12, 128.  333 

a.  Unrecorded     claims     against 

venders 7,  710, 382 

3.  Matarial  repair  claims  against 

vendors 1.823.972 

4.  Domestic       freight       claims 

against     transportation 

companies 1,003,000 

6.  Unliquidated    deposits    made 

on  returnable  reels 833,666 

6.  Credit    memoranda    received 

from      sendois     and     not 

billed 355.285 

Total 23.918,688 


As  a  result  of  the  audit  the  Commission 
has  taken  steps  to  effect  prompt  recovery  of 
the  above  Items. 

7.  Also,  as  a  result  of  the  audit,  a  transfer 
was  made  from  special  deposit*^  account  In 
the  hands  of  the  disbursing  officer  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
In  the  amount  of  $7,365,000. 

COMMENTS 

The  following  comments  have  been  divided 
Into  'our  general  classes: 

A.  Those  Involving  Incompleteness  or  in- 
adequacies of  the  accounting  procedures  and 
practices. 

B.  Major  errors  of  omission  or  commis- 
sion 

1.  Errors  affecting  operations  or  financial 
position  facts. 

2.  Errors  affecting  classification  or  pres- 
entation of  financial  Information. 

C.  Failure  to  collect  promptly  moneys  due 
the  Unite^  States  Maritime  Commission 
from  commercial  ln'ere.«;ts. 

D.  Failure  to  bill  promptly  for  moneys  due 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
from  the  other  Government  agencies. 

A.  Incomplete   or  inat^equate   accounting 
procedures  and  practices 

1.  The  Commission's  book  balances  of 
more  than  $10.80'.  .000.000  required  correc- 
tions and  changes  of  more  than  $5,5C0,- 
000,000  before  a  presentation  of  actual  facts 
could  be  made  In  the  issued  financial  state- 
ments. 

2.  There  was  Incomplete  control  over  ad- 
justments for  closing,  the  gap  between  re- 
corded fact  and  actual  fact  because  of  com- 
plicated procedures. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  past  deficiencies  in 
the  Commission's  accounting  and  auditing 
accomplishments  have  been  due  in  some 
measure  to  lack  of  clearly  defined  goals  ol 
auditing,  accounting,  and  reporting  objec- 
tives. 

4.  The  actua?  tccountlng  and  auditing 
work  WES  not  sufficiently  coordinated  with 
the  operating  divisions  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission. 

5.  The  property  accountability  of  the  Com- 
mission was  unsatisfactory. 

6.  The  receiving  reports  and  property  re- 
moval and  transfer  notices  did  not  receive 

■wjfflclent  attention. 

7.  The  set-off  collection  procedure,  provid- 
ing that  amounts  due  from  creditors  be  col- 
lected by  deduction  from  vouchers  payable, 
was  not  followed.  This  condition  has  now 
been  corrected. 

8.  Advances  to  contractors  were  erroneous- 
ly charged  direct  to  expense  or  construction 
and  were  net  shown  as  accounts  receivable. 

9.  Employees  handling  cash  and  revenues 
were  not  bonded. 

10.  The  receipt  of  partial  shipments  was 
not  recorded  as  accounts  payable,  nor  were 
property-removal  notices  prepared  until  final 
shipment  was  made. 

11.  The  actual  construction  or  acquisition 
costs  were  not  used. 

12.  Machinery  and  equipment  actually  in- 
stalled in  a  vessel  were  not  charged  to  the 
cost  of  the  vessel. 

13.  Applicable  portions  of  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  overhead  were  not  ap- 
plied as  cost  of  ship  and  facility  construc- 
tion. 

14.  Depreciation  on  facilities  was  not  ap- 
plied as  cost  of  ship  construction. 

15.  Costs  paid  direct  to  contractors  were 
not  segregated  from  those  covering  mate- 
rials furnished  by  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission.  ^ 

B-1.  Major  errors  of  omiaion  or  commission 
affecting  operational  qi  financial  position 
facts  I  • 

1.  Assets  and  liabilities  overstated  by  the 
erroneous  inclusion  of  an  amount  Involving 
Navy  working  funds.  $130,490,451.53. 
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This  item  has  now  been  corrected  on  the 
books. 

2.  Assets  understated  by  unrecorded 
amounts  due  from  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration defense-aid  program  for  vessels  trans- 
ferred to  a  foreign  government,  $21,249,223.71. 

This  Item  has  now  been  corrected  on  the 
books. 

3.  Liabilities  overstated  due  to  erroneous 
recording  of  accounts  payable,  $9.990.0CO. 

This  item  has  now  been  corrected  on  the 
books. 

4.  Assets  understated  by  unrecorded 
amounts  due  from  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration for  ship  repairs  and  charter  hire, 
$5,164,584.56. 

This  item  has  now  been  corrected  on  the 
books. 

5.  Assets  and  liabilities  overstated  by 
erroneously  recording  commitments.  $4,220.- 
892.49. 

This  item  has  now  been  corrected  on  the 
books. 

6.  Assets  overstated  by  erroneous  charge 
against  War  Shipping  Administration  in- 
cluded in  accounts  receivable.  $2,610,164.80. 

This  item  has  now  been  corrected  on  the 
bocks. 

7.  Assets  understated  by  erroneous  reduc- 
tion of  Navy  Department  accounts  receivable. 
$2,324,265. 

8.  Cash  in  transit  shown  as  deferred 
charges.  $1,563,635.88, 

This  item  has  now  been  corrected  on  the 
books, 

9.  Assets  overstated  by  erroneous  accounts 
receivable  in  connection  with  renegotiation 
of  United  States  Maritime  Commission  con- 
tracts. $788,020.24, 

This  Item  has  now  been  corrected, on  the 
books. 

B-2  Major  errors  of  omission  6r  commission 
affecting  classification  or  presentation  of 
financial  information 

1.  Facility  costs  erroneously  classified  as 
deferred  charges,  $94,601,120.44. 

2.  Additional  amounts  erroneously  classi- 
fied as  deferred  charges.  $114,317,270.36. 

This  item  has  now  been  corrected  on  the 
books. 

3.  The  Commission  neglected  to  control  its 
material,  supplies,  and  equipment  by  failure 
to  process  approximately  60,000  property  re- 
moval notices  relating  to  transfers  of  such 
property.  Warehouse  inventories,  ship  costs, 
and  facility  costs  were  substantially  affected. 
This  is  now  in  process  but  is  still  incomplete. 

C.  Failure  to  collect  promptly  moneys  due  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  from 
eommereial  interests 

The  Maritime  Commission  was  delinquent 
In  falling  to  promptly  collect  approximately 
$23,000,000  due  from  various  commercial  In- 
terests. This  is  now  In  process  but  Is  still 
Incomplete. 


D.  Failure  to  bill  promptly  for  moneys  due 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
from  the  other  Government  agencies 

The  Maritime  Commission  failed  to  bill  for 
expenses  paid  for  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration. 

SXCOMM  ENDATION5 

There  are  submitted  the  following  specific 
recommendations  which  have  been  divided 
Into  two  general  classes: 

A.  Procedures  for  protection  against  over- 
payment of  Government  moneys  and  for  re- 
covery of  moneys  due  the  United  States. 

B.  Improvement  in  accounting  control, 
determination  of  accountability,  and  pre- 
sentment ol  financial  facts. 

A.  Procedures  for  protection  against  over- 
payment of  Gov.ernment  moneys  and  for 
recovery  of  moneys  due  the  United  States 

1.  That  advances  be  rec  )rded  as  accounts 
receivable. 

2.  That  those  employees  handling  cash 
and  revenues  be  bonded. 

3.  The  practice  of  disregarding  partial 
shipments  until  the  final  shipment  is  made 
be  discontinued.  Partial  shipments  should 
be  recorded  currently. 

4.  That  all  property  removals  and  transfers 
be  reflected  in  the  accounts  currently. 

5.  That  receiving  reports  be  fully  utilized. 

6.  That  the  internal  audit  functions  be  in- 
creased to  guard  against  erroneous  payments. 

7.  That  amounts  due  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission from  various  contractors  for  scrap 
sales.  Insurance  premium  refunds,  and  un- 
paid wages  be  currently  collected. 

B.  Improvement  in  accounting  control,  de- 
termination of  accountability,  and  pre- 
sentment of  financial  facts 

1.  That  the  accrual  method  of  accounting 
be  fully  utilized. 

2.  That  the  Commission  devise  and  adopt 
an  accounting  policy  determining  and  set- 
ting forth  the  financial  information  that  is 
required. 

3.  That  whenever  possible  actual  cost  of 
construction  or  acquisition  of  each  vessel  be 
used  in  accounting  statements  and  records 
Instead  of  estimated  costs. 

4.  That  proper  application  of  cost  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  be  made  to  the  ves- 
sels in  which  the  machinery  and  equipment 
were  actually  installed. 

5.  That  applicable  portions  of  the  Commis- 
slon's  overheadlbe  distributed  to  the  cost  of 
each  vessel.        \ 

6.  That  deprecft^on  be  computed  on  facil- 
ities, thereby  providing  for  the  proper  in- 
clusion of  the  amount  of  the  periodic  depre- 
ciation In  the  costs  of  ships. 

7.  That  the  costs  paid  direct  to  contractors 
for  ship  and  facilities  construction  be  segre- 
gated from  those  covering  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

8.  That  a  permanent  file  of  all  Commis- 
sion-owned    machinery,     equipment,    ship- 


ways,  and  other  property  be  estsbllshed  and 
maintained  under  control  of  the  accounting 
system. 

9.  Tliat  the  balances  In  the  working  fund 
reserve  accounts,  reflected  as  amounts  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  the  Navy  and  War  De- 
partments be  fully  recon'^iled,  with  corre- 
sponding balances  of  available  working  funds 
on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ADOPTED  ST  THE  rNITCD 
STATES    MAXnTME  COMMISSION 

During  the  course  of  the  194<  audit  certain 
recommendations  made  to  the  Commission's 
officials  were  adopted  and  are  reported  hete 
for  Information  purposes: 

(a)  During  the  fiscal  year  1944  approxi- 
mately $7,000,000  was  collected  from  various 
sources  and  deposited  In  the  disbursing  cfB- 
cer's  special  deposit  account.  As  late  as  May 
1946  these  funds  had  not  been  deposited  Into 
the  Treasury.  As  a  result  of  our  recom- 
mendations, these  funds  have  now  been  de- 
posited in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  Turing  the  audit  no  visible  evidence 
was  found  to  Indicate  that  the  Commission 
followed  the  policy  of  making  offsets  on  ven- 
dor's vouchers  for  amounts  due  the  Commis- 
sion. As  a  result  of  our  recommendation.' 
the  Finance  Division  has  advised  that  this 
policy  has  now  been  officially  reestablished. 
Real  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  collect 
disputed  and  delinquent  accounts  by  offset. 

(c)  During  the  audit  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  a  large  backlog  of  unprocessed  Gov- 
ernment bills  of  lading  for  amounts  due 
transportation  companies  not  recorded  on 
the  bosks  or  In  the  statements.  This  condi- 
tion involved  both  1944  and  1945.  The  un- 
recorded liability  as  at  June  30.  1945.  was 
determined  to  be  $43,664,340.80  and  in  April 
1946  the  amount  was  recorded  on  the  books. 

(d)  During  the  audit  a  large  number  of 
undeposited  checks  were  found.  The  finance 
division  was  advised  that  all  cash  should  be 
deposited  daily  and  that  the  backlog  should 
be  cleared  before  representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  counted  the  cash. 
About  6  months  later  the  cash  count  revealed 
that  1.600  checks,  totaling  $18,296,905.11  were 
on  hand,  undeposited.  As  a  result  of  recom- 
mendations, practically  all  of  these  checks 
have  since  been  deposited. 

(e)  It  was  found  that  the  Commission  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  making  audits  of  ven- 
dors' accounts  before  processing  credit  memo- 
randa and  billing  the  vendor,  with  the  result 
that  a  large,  backlog  was  accumulating.  It 
was  recommended  that  statements  be  ren- 
dered all  vendors  for  credit  memoranda  on 
hand,  and  as  a  result  statements  were  imme- 
diately mailed  to  effect  recovery. 

Subject  to  the  comments  and  qualifica- 
tions contained  In  this  report  the  attached 
statements  present  fairly  the  financial  posi- 
tion as  at  June  30.  1944.  and  the  operating 
results  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  that  date. 

E.  W.  Bell, 
Chief,  Audit  Division. 
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Long-range 
program 

Emergency  ship 
program 

Dofpn.sp-aid 
program 

Elitrinalioaol 

lntrn>ffigr»iii 

ccroiuita 

Total 

ASSETS 

General  funds  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Stater. 

General  and  trust  funds 

$1,881. 829,740.94 

Kracnrency  ship  construction  fund .....tm^m* 

00,800,' rnss 

Allocations  from  defense  aid  aDDroDrlations.........k««5»<.. 

$163,630,883.82 

Total  funds — .........«,^«..................... 

t2.06A.2M  4M.CI 

Ca.'th  in  transit .............. 

184. 857,  Wl.  70 

:^7jo,ooaoo 

1.078, 66a  76 

.................. 

lS&.«3fi.nn2. 46 

Securities  deposited  with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States........................ 

72;ooaoo 

..••••••......•••• 

2,H22.UUU.U> 
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Exhibit  I. — 17.  S.  Maritime  Commission  consolidated  balance  sheet  as  at  June  30.  1944 — ConiinueA 

Loof-range 
program 

Emergency  ship 
program 

Defense-al  1 
program 

Eliminnfion  of 

interpropram 

acfounts 

Total 

AmT»-<:ontiDU(d 
A—MMita  ■■«Milw»M>^T.*i  nn>tif  fnr  frtlW-t  nn  1/mwm.  .  . . .   .         ...             . 

)lt2,396.g78.28 

132,761.971.20 
2,666,031.00 

6, 897. 064.  01 
1. 231.  U7. 773,  58 

J92,0i».e02.S8 

17.  Ml.  840.  M 

7,01)8.205.00 

392.066,170.10 

2, 8W,  000.  on 

5.S«)i>.»1.23 
21,975,004.15 

$5,453,027.(7 

$10,728,080.87 

$15, 223, 740.  :8 

$173,357,254.94 

NotM  raeelTabie— Lnb  rewrvn: 
E«cnr«<l  by  mortofM  oo  Teaielc; 

Construrtinn  Loans,  U,  S.  Shipping  Board  Merchant  Fleet 

Corporation n3,e7S.S84.» 

8hJD  talH.  l".  8.  MaritiiBe<^oiiuni8Sioa 114,872,434.40 

Total      128.  .'4>«.  3«9.  » 

T7  B  Maritime  Commbrtno  l«n»       4,  (**  ssi  f « 

MtonUannot        , lii-iffBa* 

132,761,071.20 

MtocFllnnootjs  cecurities . 



.. 

2,666,031.00 

Centrarta  tor  sa!e  of  ve«»)s  (assarwl  halartces  do*  oo  estimated  accrued  costs  at 
Inna  ML  IM4.  m  T^Heb  nntVr  mnstrartion — title  V) 

6,897.064.01 

▼•Mb aidw eanstnxtion  (t:tlf  Vlli  (rstmiated  aoeroed  costs  at  June  30, 1044)... 

Vaaekand  8oatin)t  e<]uipnicM  at  \■^Jt^V.  v.iluts: 

New  eoBStruction  Ui  It  bv  I".  S.  Maritime  Commission: 

KmentcncT  carjo  veseete  (EC  2) »1».6«.011.00 

Other  TCHeis. ^        272, 314, 681. 38 

40.290.504.88 
350.428,460.04 

1,271,487.368.46 

6S1.437.C6Z42 

Storei,  lappliet.  and  equipment... 

16,44170 



17.348.2Ja.64 
7,09h.2L'5.00 

tnx  aitaets  acquired  from  U.  8.  flfcipplBg  Beard  Merchant  Fleet)  net  of  reserves. 

Oround  rent  eaUte— Uok  laknd. 

Deferred  cbanes  and  prepaid  expenses. — 

Otbrraaets _ ^ 

10,020,283.53 

68,123,636.46 

Mi,i3o,oeai3 

2,550,00a00 

122, 778. 797. 80 

128, 670,  779. 12 

7,6M.20 

21,063,077.44 

Total  assets..       .._        ..............    -     .............................. 

4.354.102.105.50 

107.271,377.44. 

,766.068,223.82 

15.223,740.38 

5, 212.318,05a  38 

UABIUTIKS 

AeeooatB  parable 

DepaMi  OB  Mtea  and  other  contracts 

Wiwiw  for  pajment  of  claims: 

Claims  under  protection  and  indemnity  insurance  policies  issued 
byformerU  8  ShiDDinc  Board             $120,534.66 

1, 160, 804, 034.  41 
la  163, 756. 15 

1. 377. 328.  85 
72,000.00 

B,  255, 010. 04 

15,003,485.90 

1,17a  434. 687.  40 

10, 235, 756. 15 

OIUBS  under  protection  and  tedemnity  ioMiranrr   rolicies  on 
vaaab  eataced  tn  repatriation  of  American  citizens  from  the  war 
■me    .              42, 161. 52 

.... .. 

ITnelaiined  waces,  salrase  awards,  and  unused  passengtrr  tickets..    116, 502. 56 

289, 288. 74 

2."  170.*  386."  4«' 
3,  l&O,  6KJ,  829. 74 

280,288.74 

Pefrrred  credits 

Other  liabUities , 

riitai  a(  anilelf  on  i  liaMlities 

i69,"ii7'97' 

IW,  652. 930.  C2 

82,185.71 
""742,"  730,"  128.' 67' 

iso.'mis" 

82, 185.  71 

2.200.249.95 

4. 039. 066, 888.  43 

Total    

4. 354. 202. 195.  .■» 

107. 271 .  377. 44  j      766. 068. 223.  82 

15.223.740.38 

5.212.318.056.38 

CflimnUitent.s  fi>r  ^hip  and  facilities  con^trurtion: 

Xatimated  liability  (or  ship  and  other  Istilities  construction  boyi  nd  June  CO, 

4,  (W,  243. 717.  CO 
>  221, 199, 521. 00 

88, 546, 133.  CO 

4, 103.  789. 850. 0^1 

Estimated  amounts  to  be  recovered  from  purchasers  throuph  sale  of  vessels 

■221. 109,521.00 

Net  ertlin»tfd  HaMJlty... . 

3,784.044.106.00 

98, 646, 133. 00 

3, 682. 590, 329. 00 

Contingent  liabilities: 

Claims  rvndinp,  in  litipition,  or  asserted  against  the  U.  8.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion ponding  in  the  Court  of  Claims 

?84.256.:6 
too.  841.  €9 

1,629,811.87 

AdnitraltT  cl»"n«                                            ,  ,        

Fedcfsl  ship  mortioi^e  insuraute  funds  contracts  (insurance  balances  out- 
standing).., , .     . 

Guaranteed  loans  under  Executive  Order  9112  contracts  (balance outstanding). 

47, 931, 674.  2€ 
Unknown 

Sali^  price  of  vewete  sold  to  nrivatr  ownrr?  during  war  period  are  subject  to 
adjustment  urder  terms  of  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  194t"' 

>  Bed  flgares. 


Exhibit  II. — l^.  S.  Maritime  Commission  statement  of  income  and  expenses,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1944 


Income: 

Kacrlities  operations  (net). 

Interest  earnnl 

Misrellaoeoes 


Total  income...... 


Iniuri"—  '"MMumson  vessels  soU  under  construction  differential  subsidy  agreements .... 

Vesst  ::on  expense ; 

1a\i\  xix-nse .... 

'■  pr(>i>erties,  and  w:r  ms  (net) I I " 

(  ,  .)ndiiIereniial8utJ6i.. 

M  u^^i  lU;ii^us  charges.. 

IXfon.v  features  cost  on  vessels  (other  than  new  construction) SSSSSS. ... 

('  "  -  '     '-   -<ttr^ five  expenses 

1  wares $22.9S1  9f.4.  41 


i        -    .vi«Mi*««iioT«jt«ide  Services... 

'Iravei  aiM  tran.-|.crUitK>n „.._. 

Rent,  hrtii.  mrht.  and  power ".. 

Cemmunication  expen<«e '.'...'. 

OWce  supptics.  statiooery,  and  printing* 

M  iscellaaenas 

Mainicoance  of  o^Tice  equipmejff! 
Equipment.. 


3n»J174 
4*5,558.26 
K\  781.  42 
494.697  82 
071.498,84 
909.390.  28 
13.341.42 
722. 169.  2C 


Long-range  pro- 
gram 


Emergency  ship 
program 


$4. 938. 046. 11 

5.  m.  '.'in.  73 
?.»7.  am.  79 


11.U74.  i«a  63 


426.  490.  15 
5.  55«.  ^T.  55 
U.91.\9r. 
1.231.  4fi9.9is 
ia4'J(t.621  49 
2,811.  24,S  27 
6, 320.  2r.4.  33 


Total  eipcnaes  and  charges 

Excess  of  expenses)  over  income. 


26,560,212  95 


60,  321, -150. 68 


$607,151.45 


607, 151.  45 


Tola. 


J4,93S.C46.11 
5,  338.  910.  73 

797,  2IM.79 


11.074,161.63 


426,  490.  15 
6, 5.W.  »>>7.  55 
14. 1*1.'..  9»> 
1,  ZV\  4tt9. 98 
18.401.621.49 
2. 811.  2-58.  27 
£,  320.  264. 33 


27, 167.  364.  40 


60. 928, 3i>2. 13 


49,  246. 989. 05 


607,  151.  45 


49,  bi4, 140.  60 


^'o**-— Expenses  of  the  defense  aid  program  are  not  Included  in  this  statement  being  shown  as  deferred  charses  In  the  balance  sheet. 
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Exhibit  III.— I/.  S.  Maritime  Commission  statement  of  capital  and  deficit,  ^period  Oct.  26,  1936,  to  June  30.  1944 


A3%1 


Oct.  26, 1936.  to 
June  30,  1937 

Fiscal  year 

1033 

1930 

1940 

1941 

1042 

1943 

Capital: 

Original  transfer  ol  net  assets  from  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  and   U.  8.  tSbipping  Board  Merchant 
Fleet  Corjioration  as  at  Oct.  2C,  lisio... . 

tlX,  :76, 437.  57 

1,411,392.03 
2. 145,  557.  75 
1,135,955.85 
1.000.  oca  00 

759,  S^\  42 
17,098,202  00 

- 

Adjustment,':: 

Excess  (after  establi.thinp  a  reserve  ol  $12,',0C0' 
of  amounts  ri-corded  on  books  covering  un- 
claimed wages,  salvage  awards,  refunds  on 
.    ^               unuse<l  passenger  transportation,  and  otter 
unclaimed  *ums 

Exeo.'vi  of  rr.Hrvc  for  payment  of  protection 
and  indomiiitv  claims  and  losses 

$113,816.21 

Excess  of  n-sorve  for  psyment  of  marine  insur- 





Provision    for   eonlinj:encies   under   marine 

Atmmnt  of  ocean  mail  contract  jjettloment  of 
L.vko?   Bros.-Ri[iloy    Steamship   Co..   Inc. 
(this  ammint  was  written  ofT  to  profit  and 
loss  in  pt^iod  prior  to  Oct.  36,  1936,  by  the 
v.    S     .';hipt>ins    B4)ard    Merchant    Flcit 
Corporation) 

Amount  written  of!  representing  the  diffor- 
rnce  bctwwn  the  hook  value  and  rwminal 
talue  of  $1  of  the  Hoboken  Terminal 



/ 



Total 

123, 63ft  727.  .52 

113.816.21 

..... 

Profit  and  loss  items  for  period  prior  to  Oct. 
26,  1936: 

$2, 585,  701.  CO 

•2,169.701.33 
I  102.  677.  39 

Adjustment  of  reserve  (or  uncolh>ctible 
receivables  (Baltimore  Mail  Steamship 

Co  ) 

2. 333. 106.  26 
27.730.06 

Miscellaneous 

■518.914  20 

>  $48,  S46. 62 

1  $14  075. 12 

«,  132.  29 

•$6, 633.74 

Adjus;ed.original  capital 

123,111,813.23 

'48,846.(3 

'4.858,079.72 

Z  474, 643. 43 

'  12. 073.  12 

8, 132  20 

•6^63174 

Appropriations  and  allotments: 

16.  068.  f 64.  f4 
88.  133.  TMi.  83 

a 

Other  (net)  

1. 045.  57 

497.  552  85 

100. 008. 100.  21 

1.076,820.360.71 

2. 338.  788.  413.  34 

^  020.  703,  241. 75 

Net  appropriations,  allotments,  and  reserves... 

l()5,(»7,f51.77 

1.04.1  57 

497.  552. 85 

100.008. 19a  21 

1.076  820.  »0  71 

Z  330.  7W.  413.  34 

«,0»,m.9U.7S 

Total  adjusted  capital 

228. 209.  465. 00  j         146.001.08 

i4.ano..'2fi.87 

102. 482. 833.  <B 

1,076. 817,  2B7.  50 

2.330.706.546.63 

6.<i.^             -  01 

Deduct: 

Excess  ol  expense  over  income- 

Oct   26,  1936,  to  June  30,  1937 

^965,70&53 

431,  372.  30 
12;  22i  7oa  46 
.....  ... 

:.1,054.47 
'  2,  (>00,  Wl.  85 
33,375,602  50 

15,080.77 

280,015.27 

"55,50120 

67.005,487.83 

14,  218. 17 

'  .^39,  605.  31 

'  7,  .187.  185, 10 

'  30,  242,  813.  63 

86^  751,  3UL  24 

»,43a0) 

11%  056. 01 

>61,3B&S 

>  1, 80H,  635.  SI 

13a  718, 784. 64 

101,025,433.80 

j- 

'23, 616.  r 

Fiscal  vear  1938                         ................ 

'117,66190 

Fiscal  vear  \U^ 

80^166166 

Fisr^l  vear  H*4fl 

Lan^M^a 

Vi«eftl  vear  11*4 1 

I8,aa6,7«.98 

Vi«ir*4l  vtMtr  104'"* 

'43,20a47a75 

Fiscal  year  1943 

70.  743. 132. 45 

Total  0.  excess  of  expense  over  income 

2, 9M,  705.  53 
17,65^256.03 

12, 654, 072  76 
3, 85a  664.  62 

31,  34a  OaV  12 

67,944,960  58 

30, 39a  00.1i  37 

08,606.215.61 

A  306.  Ill  46 

Transfers  to  War  Shipping  Administration,  exclu- 

37a  752, 181. » 

laiaaee 

%  003, 330,  424. 70 

Transfers  to  War  Shipping  Administration  defense- 
aid  program,  exclusive  of  appropriations 

.     ...•.••••....•.•>. 

20,460.847.80 

Total  deductions 

20,637,96Z46 

16,  504. 737.  28 

31, 34a  005. 12 

67,04iO6aS6 

3e,30aOOS.37 

430,  37a  547. 88 

2,056,205.366.96 

Adjusted  capital  and  t'eflcit...... 

207,  571,  50Z  54 

1  16,  551, 638.  33 

'35,70a53L99 

34,537.853.05 

1,037,421,282.22 

l,00a«5.907.75 

zoetfli(«i.Oi 

'                   •              '           < 

Balance  June  CO, 
1943 

Fiscal  year  K44 

Bclance  June  3G, 
1944 

A:  dit  adjust- 
ments 

Adjusted  ba  ance 
June  30.  1944 

Capital: 

Original  transfer  of  net  assets  from  U.  S.  Shipping 
ping  Board  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation  as  at  Ocl 
Adjustments: 

Excess  (after  establishing  a  reserve  ol$l25,000)  c 

books  covering  unclaimed  wages,  salvage  a 

used  passenger  t  ransportation ,  and  other  unc 

Excess  of  reserve  lor  payment  of  protection  a 

and  looses                                             _       ......... 

Board  and  U.  S.  Ship- 

$126,276,437.67 

1, 411, 302.  M 

2,250,373.96 
l,13^055.85 

i,ooaooo.oo 

750, 585.  42 
'7,008,202.00 

$126,  276, 437.  57 

1,411,30103 

2,219,373.06 
1.135,eM.65 

>i,ooaooaoo 

750, 56.1.  42 
7,008,202.00 

7,008,  :02. 00 

2, 606,03a  00 

'1^287, 04a  10 

1.00 

$m  276. 437. 67 

>I  amounts  recorded  on 
K-ards,  refunds  on  irn* 

...^...... 

1,411.30Z93 

nd  Imdcnmity  claims 

^28(1373. 98 

Excess  of  reserve  for  payment  of  marine  insuran 

Provision  for  cont  ingencies  under  marine  insurs 

Amount  of  ocean  mail  contract  settlemeut  c 

Steamship  Co.,  Inc.  (this  amount  was  writtt 

in  period  prior  to  Oct.  26,  1936,  by  the  U.  S. 

ce  claims  and  losses 

1.1X5,066.85 

>1. 000.000  00 

f  Lykes  Bros.-Ripley 
>n  off  to  profit  and  loss 
Shipping  Board  Mer- 



?n,aK.a 

Amount  written  off  representing  the  differei 
value  and  nominal  value  of  $1  of  the  Hobok 

To  restore  to  capital  the  amount  written  off  r 
cnoe  btlween  the  book  value  and  iiomin 

ice  between  the  book 

'T.OOS.30100 

t'presenling  the  differ- 
al  value  of  $1  of  the 

$7,006,202.00 

2,66(1,090.00 

>^287,6«ai0 

1.00 

7.0<8,20Z00 

/                 To  adjust  the  book  value  of  certain  stock  turned  over  to  the  L.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  under  the  reon-'aniiation  plan  of  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  Ltd.,  under  the  name  of  American  President 
Lines.  Ltd..  provided  for  in  agreemeut  dated  Aug.  15,  1938,  and 
supplemental  agreement  dated  Aug.  19,  1938.  to  the  book  value  as 
shown  in  financial  statement  of  American  President  Lines,  Ltd., 

-=~ 

:^«6C«nioo 

Judgment  paid  to  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ltd.,  including 

To  capitalize  "tugboat  'prtnton  No.  li  uid  by  p"ermanen"te  MetiJs 
Corp.  as  per  Commission  action  dated  May  9, 1944,  not  on  the  books. 



2ia7.6«aio 

1.00 

Total 

123, 744, 643. 73 

4,476,502.00 

]2g,221,U«.<> 

1»,>21.UB.«3 

«Jr                                           »  ".  — ... .. 

"■ 1 

— — 

I" 

^ 

'  Red  r.gures. 


I 
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Exhibit  tn.—V.  S.  Uaritime  Commission  statement  of  capital  and  deficit,  period  Oct.  26.  1936.  to  June  30,  1944— Continued 


Balancp  June  30, 
1843 


AJjn 


Cont'tiurd 

i7c  M  No  21.  Cutler  St.,  Groton  Ptrk,  ronn.._ 

rctifit  anil  low  ii»-n  s  f(  r  («riod  rrtor  to  Oct.  U>,  1W36: 

Revalustiin  of  flwt  : 

A<ltu«tnient  of  rrvrvc  for  ancolI^rtiMe  rrceivabtes  (Baltimore 

Mail  .»^ii«niship  Co.i 

Vr  'nution  dilfCTentialsuhskly . 

M  118 _...........—..—  ... 


Aii.usled  or  rioaJ  ctpital. 


ApprapriftUons  and  allr<tinrDt&: 

Onan  mail  cnntrwu 

Otlicr  (net) 

re  for  airortfMitinn  of  constmninn  facilities  not  incorporated  as  a 
reduction  o  tiie  a.'set — 


Net  appropriations,  allotments,  and  reserves. 
Total  ad  usted  rapltal 


Deduct: 

£ic<^i«  of  expense  over  Income: 

Oct.  2B.  ISOf..  to  June  30.  1M7 

FLscal  year  !«« 

Fiscal  year  1839 - — 

FivTil  year  IMO 

Fisciil  year  1041 . . . . 

FiHCii!  year  UI42 _ — 

Flviil  ypar  1S41 -^ 

Fiscal  year  1«44 v 


Totnl  of  excess  of  expense  over  income 

SeUlement  of  ocran  mail  mntrart?! 

^Wllnsto  War  .^hippin?  A"1mini«tralion.exclii«ire  of  appropristions... 
Tnaifm  to  War  Shipping  Administration  defense-aid  program,  exclu- 
sive of  appropriatioDs _.. 


Total  deductions. 


Adjusted  capital  and  deficit.. 


'12,  585,  TOl.  00 
163.  404. 93 

""""'eii'ijii.'ti 


lar^.fiCs.Tfi.-;.  74 


ik  ?«•",  ff4. 94 
8,  C2i'>,  05Z  491.  26 


8, 643.  Olfi,  ZM.  20 


8.763,680.121.94 


^3,yiG8,u$.  ro 

M.7S1.7W.4S 
27.R47.399.42 

J7.1824. 96.1  06 
7U  743, 132.  4  J 


1  Lscei  year  1C44 


5  COO.  CO 


1 1.  770.  .W.  fO 
4I.J.=7.S8 


2.7JS,<Jll.f9 


Balance  June  20, 
1144 


1300.00 

•2,  5&.\,  7C1.  CO 

16.f.  4(  4.  93 

M.779.  K«.«» 

'  tlv.  V24.  .'A 


123.  408, 677.  43 


Audit  sdjust- 
Dieiits 


II,  77V.  53tL  » 


1,  77«.  .^38.  tt 


1.  28R.  pea  187. 00 
7, 323.  55 


1,  288.  ItK).  l\0.  .*>5 


1,  2«l.  8.T9.  422.  24 


^^  227.  C8 
'20.  iVi.  41 

M.ces.  12 

l.'W.W?.!© 

0, 5fi7. 670.  49 

5.07:}.  721.  41 

10.nt)1.44.V77 

4<>.  897.  U70.  CO 


24«,32.^.oyo.  i;< 

21..WJ.U21.4.i 

2,  r4. 091. 606.  29 

29.  479. 99?.  48 


2, 673. 399. 625. 65 


3a  .'.27.  S75.  28 

'3,'27i,'346."385.'28 

44.  460,  :»4.  20 


ir..96,3,R64.l4 
>,  914.  145.  678.  26 

7,  :23.  55 


9,931,  ll«i,8fi«.75 


10, 054.  .125, 544. 18 


3,482.91 7.  £2 
9. 885.  329.  97 
2.=i.  765.  855. 60 
2X,  014,  3:6.02 
46. 17f.,  173. 16 
62.  898.  0>*.  46 
CO.  741. 686.  68 
49. 897. 970.  CO 


:86.  H5i  974.  71 

21.. 102. 921.  45 

6,645.437,991.57 

73, 94C.  :82.  68 


3, 354.  334. 644.  76 


6, 027.  r34.  270. 41 


I  4, 381, 857.  43 
'7.:23.« 


>  4, 389,  m  98 


I  ?.  609. 642  39 


1338.12 
6, 208, 662.  £7 
4, 394,  25.1. 69 
1.381.444.21 

1  43. 829.  :0 


10.940.194.85 

'i"ii'823,"226.4i 

"4,(02.231.41 


I  4, 885,  257. 05 


Adjusted  balanc 
June  30,  1944 


taoaoo 

»:;  565,  701. 00 
IG?,  4(».  93 


J  610.  924. 54 


125.  188.  216. 02 


16.  e6.-'.  864. 94 
9, 9!'9,  763.  iaa  83 


9, 926,  727.  f  85.  77 


10,  ail.  915.  tOl.  79 


3,482, 
»,88.1, 
25. 765, 
28,004, 
61,384. 
67.292. 
62.123. 
49.  854. 


SI  7. 92 
329.97 
855.60 
018.80 
83.1.73 
t40. 15 
130.89 
140.50 


297.  7'J.^.  169.  .16 

21.. W2. 921. 45 

J,  633. 614,  771. 16 

OP.  938. 151.19 


6. 022, 849. 013.  30 


8,090,286.496.29       '2,063.495.222.52 


4,026,791,273.77 


2.275,614.66 


4,029,066.888.43 


'Badflcures. 


EuuBiT  IV. — U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  statement  of  impairment  of  capital  June  30,  1944 


Transfer  of  ailjuf  ted  net  assets  from  I'.  P.  Bhippinit  Poard  and  D,  S.  Shipping  Board  Merchant  Fleet 

Corporation,  exclusive  of  uwexiiended  appropriations... .. 

Appropriation.*  and  allotments- 
lxin$r-ranc<»  I'mirrnm: 

Appropriation.^  by  the  Conirrcss.  including  $87,926,146.29 unexpended  trans- 
fprre^l  from  the  t'.  S.  Shippinit  Board  and  U.  S.  Shippinjt  Board  Merchant 
fleet  Corporation;  and  $1(1,963,864.94  transferred  fruui  the  lost  Oltice 
Department Jo  O32, 337, 4C9. 4: 


Less: 


Kefundson  Tost  0(I:ce  mall  contracts $6,412.08 

.\mount  returned  to  V.  S.  Tre«sury 25,844.78 

Amount  tnui.sfermJ  to  War  Shippinit  Administration. .  236,  oe(^  COO.  U) 
Amount  transferred  to  Nary  Difpartment— U.  8.  Coast 

Guanl S3.  LW.  74».  05 

Amount  transferred  toeraerfency  ship  profrrara 160, 000.  OCX).  00 


428,278,002.51 


Emerfeoey  shii  procram: 

Appropriations  by  the  Conitress.  itchidine  $100,000,000  transferred  trom  U.  8.  Maritime 

(  oninn>.-<i(iii— lon?-range  proKram. 

Defense-aid  program: 

Defense-aid  allocations  from  Lend-Lease  Administration $1. 234. 929,  :0C.  CC 


Amount  returned  to  I'.  S.  Trea-sury t3. 168. 436.  S« 

Amiuint  transferred  to  War  Shipping  Administration 419, 52S,94«.  36 

Cnrequisitioned  allocation 666, 838. 00 


422, 261.  220. 74 


Total  cct  appropriction;  and  allotments. 
ToUJ  capital 


iBMiniient  of  capital: 

Settlemrnt  of.  eean  mail  contracts .. 

Excess  of  ex|icn.<<e!>  over  income: 

For  the  peri<.d  C>ct.  16.  1936.  to  Jane  30, 1943 |23«.  fV ,  004.  71 

Add:  Adjustments  ascenained  in  fiscal  year  1944 K  570, 621.  a 

fiscal  year  1944 

Transfc-rs  to  War  f-'hippinK  .Ailministratiop.. ......... .............._ ..... 

TiBDSiers  toemeryrnc)  shit>  pnntram_..., ..................... ...................... 

Transfers  t«  iMiit-faaKe  pmfTi-nm . ..... ..... 

Tianstofto  Warfhi^n.-  Administration— de(ense«id  program.. .. 


Total  impairment  ol  capital . 

Adjusted  capital  and  deCcit  (exhibit  I) 


Longrangc 
profrram 


$125,188,216.02 


^  e04.  C59,  406.  51 


8,729,247,622.63 


21.502,92L45 


-.4.1,52S,«aiSLa4 

49,2t6,9S9.05 

a.23B,»7^96B.92 

2;7U3BflL03 


S,  548, 563. 791 79 


3.  ISaflO.  839174 


Emcreency  ship 
progrnm 


Defcnre-aid 
program 


•510,  OOC,  LOO.  CC 


£10, 000,00a  00 


2, 413,  402;  72 

6U7,  151. 45 

404, 038,  WU  34 


12,71^386.03 


404, 347, 060. 38 


lOS.  662, 930. 62 


$812,  C68.  279.  2C 


812.  tC.S,  279.  26 


69. 938, 151. 19 


69,9:a,  151.19 


742  730,  12&  07 


ToUl 


£125.188,216.02 


9, 926.  717. 685. 77 


10,061,915,901.79 


21. 502, 921. 45 


347.939,029.06 

49, 854, 140. 5U 

^  633, 614,771.10 

2,712  386.03 

•  2712  386.  or, 

69,938,151.19 


6,022,849,013.36 


4,0011 066, 88&  43 


>  Kcd  Ilt,-U(e3 
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Rural  Mail  Delivery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rural  free  delivery  branch  of  the 
United  States  postal  service  this  year 
observes  its  golden  jubilee. 

No  service  of  the  Government  comes 
closer  to  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens than  rural-mail  delivery.  We  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  it  in  the  recent 
years  that  we  give  little  thought  to  the 
fact  that,  although  a  half  century  old, 
it  is  a  comparatively  new  service.  Many 
are  the  early  settlers  in  areas  throughout 
our  Nation  who  can  recall  the  days  when 
they  were  without  this  important  service. 

The  rural  mail  carrier  Is  possibly  the 
most  popular  of  all  Government  em- 
ployees. He  knows  everyone  on  his  route 
by  their  first  name.  It  is  a  pleasant  job 
and  one  in  which  the  carrier  feels  with 
great  satisfaction  the  important  work  he 
is  performing. 

Former  Congressman  Edwin  M. 
Schaefer,  of  the  Twenty-second  Illinois 
District,  was  always  greatly  interested  in 
extending  the  benefits  of  rural -mail  de- 
livery to  more  and  more  families  in  his 
district.  As  his  secretary,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  assist  Congressman  Schaefer 
in  this  work.  As  a  result  there  have 
been  several  thousand  families  added  to 
the  rural  delivery  service  in  St.  Clair, 
Bond,  Madison,  Washington,  and  Mon- 
roe Counties  in  the  past  10  years. 

Since  I  began  my  service  as  Congress- 
man last  year  7  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  resume  my  interest  in  the  rural-mail 
service.  In  the  past  2  years  I  have 
worked  to  further  extend  this  service  to 
more  families  and  have  been  successful 
in  adding  considerable  coverage  through- 
out the  five  counties  in  our  district.  At 
the  present  time  I  have  petitioned  for 
several  extensions  of  routes  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  within  a  rea.sonable  time 
my  recommendations  will  be  approved. 

I  believe  the  people  living  in  the  rural 
areas  of  our  country  are  entitled  to  this 
service  and  I.  as  a  Membei  of  Congress, 
will  exert  every  effort  to  foster  continued 
improvement  in  the  operations  of  rural- 
mail  delivery.  In  my  own  district  I  will 
not  cease  my  efforts  until  I  am  assured 
that  every  family  in  the  rural  areas  have 
adequate  mail  service. 

Under  leave  to  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  with  my  remarks  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Belleville 
111..  News-Democrat.  Friday.  July  5, 
1946.  in  commemoration  of  the  Rural 
Free  Delivery  Jubilee.    It  follows: 

K.   r.   O.   JX7B1LEC 

"Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor 
gloom  of  night  stays  these  couriers  from  the 
swift  completion  of  their  appointed  rounds." 
Herodotus,  484-424  B.  C. 

Modern  couriers,  making  their  rounds  by 
automobiles,  are  a  particularly  welcome  sight 
to  more  than  one-flfth  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation, mostly  rural  residents,  who  depend 
upon  these  men  and  their  cars  for  delivery 
of  letters,  newspapers,  and  packages. 


United  States  rural  mall  carriers  covering 
one  and  one-half  mUlion  miles  dally  by  cars 
and  trucks  live  up  to  the  Herodotus  creed 
winter  and  summer  on  more  than  32.000  rtiral 
mail  routes. 

Every  working  day  they  provide  srrvlcc  to 
about  30.000.000  people. 

This  year  the  rural  free  delivery  branch 
of  the  United  States  postal  service  Is  observ- 
ing its  golden  Jubilee. 

This  great  contribution  to  the  culture  and 
domestic  economy  of  this  Nation  was  au- 
thored and  sponsored  by  the  late  Thomas  £. 
Watson,  Representative  In  .  Congress  from 
Georgia,  elected  as  a  Populist. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing,  now  that  rural 
free  delivery  has  proven  Itself  such  a  boon, 
to  recall  that  Congressman  Watson  encoun- 
tered the  fiercest  kind  of  opposition  when 
he  proposed  that  $10,000  be  appropriated  for 
an  experimental  free  delivery  of  mall  In  rural 
communities  other  than  towns  and  villages. 

The  Idea  was  termed  "a  craze"  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  who  said  the  estimated  cost 
of  delivering  mail  to  persons  ofl  the  rail 
routes  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  Georgian  finally  got  his  measure 
through,  and  the  Postmaster  General  in  1896 
tried  the  system  first  in  Maryland. 

It  proved  such  a  success  that  appropria- 
tions were  steadily  increased  from  year  to 
year  until  rural  free  delivery  became  uni- 
versal throughout  the  country. 

Some  day  a  historian  will  write  a  history 
of  country  living  in  terms  of  the  RFD  boxes 
that  stand  along  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
miles  of  roads. 

No  one  who  lives  in  cities  and  towns 
where  the  gray  uniformed  men  trudge  up 
to  the  door  to  hand  out  the  mail  can  fully 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  RFD  box  on 
a  country  road  miles  away  from  town. 

It  is  a  cosmopolitan  sort  of  a  box  It  has 
a  range  of  style  as  comprehensive  as  the 
fashions  that  adorn  the  feminine  form. 

There  are  some  RFD  receptacles  that  will 
hold  a  half  bushel  of  newspapers  magazines, 
and  mail-order  catalogs. 

On  these  capacious  boxes  that  sit  on  posts 
before  big  prosperous-looking  farms,  one 
often  sees  the  name  of  the  farm  in  big  red 
letters. 

In  the  last  tew  years  art  with  a  capital  A 
has  coihe  to  the  rural-free-delivery  con- 
tainers. 

There  are  cute  little  bungalows  and  bird- 
house  styles;  some  like  to  use  copies  of  old- 
time  stage  coaches:  a  favorite  Is  a  replica  of 
Uncle  Sam  In  his  star-spangled  claw-hammer 
eoat  and  red  and  white  striped  trousers  In- 
vitingly holding  out  a  box  for  the  reception 
of  mail. 

But  the  real,  genuine,  h6nest-to-goodne5s 
RFD  box  is  a  humble,  everyday  sort  of  affair. 

It  Is  just  plain  galvanized  Iron  with  a 
red  metal  fiag  attached  which  is  put  up  to 
notify  the  carrier  there  Is  mail  to  collect. 

Through  that  plebeian  gray  box  has  passed 
part  of  the  heartbeats  of  a  nation. 

Farm  boys  and  girls  write  for  the  things 
that  interest  them. 

The  family  far  from  urban  centers  may  use 
the  mail-order  firms  for  the  things  needed 
by  humans  and  the  farms. 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  left  home  for 
Jobs  In  the  big  cities  write  letters  that  come 
through  It. 

And  when  the  country  boys  arc  away  fight- 
ing freedom's  battles  In  foreign  lands,  fa- 
thers watch  from  the  fields  and  mothers  from 
the  kitchea  windows  for  the  RFD  man. 

In  many  of  these  boxes  in  late  years  has 
been  left  that  fateful  communication  from 
the  Adjutant  General  Iseginnlng  with  "I  re- 
gret to  state — ." 

The  mall  hox  sitting  alongside  the  country 
road  is  a  link  of  the  chain  that  binds  this 
Nation  Into  one  people. 

The  history,  traditions,  and  esprit  d'corpa 
of  the  rtiral  mall  carriers  are  worthy  of  the 
Nation  which  boasts  the  most  efllclent  postal 
service  in  the  world. 


The  effect  of  their  work  In  terms  of  educa- 
tion and  enlightenment,  not  to  mention  the 
improvement  of  rural  media  of  communica- 
tion. Is  beyond  estimate. 


Faith  and  a  Free  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  an  in- 
spiring article  by  Clifford  B.  Ward,  edi- 
tor of  the  Fort  Wayne  <Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel,  which  appeared  in  the  July  4 
issue  of  that  newspaper.  The  article 
follows: 

GOOD  EVENING 

(By  Clifford  B.  Ward) 

When  the  American  people  lose  the  Intelli- 
gence to  run  their  own  business,  they  are  lost. 
Certainly,  no  small  group  of  men  at  Wash- 
IngtQn  can  run  this  country  as  well  as  the 
country  can  run  Itself.  Right  now.  for  sinis- 
ter reasons,  every  agency  of  Washington 
propaganda  Is  trying  to  scare  the  public  of 
this  country  into  believing  that  If  they  per- 
mit Washington  to  drop  Its  controls  over 
them,  they  will  flounder  and  fall.  I  don't  be- 
lieve so,  because  I  still  retain  faith  in  this 
country,  which  means  faith  In  its  people. 

I  believe  that  the  United  SUtes  Steel  can 
run  its  own  business  better  than  anyone  in 
Washington  can  run  it,  both  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States  Steel  and  the  public  It 
serves.  I  believe  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
the  General  Motors  Co.,  and  every  other 
automobile  company  can  also  run  Its  busi- 
ness better  than  anyone  In  Washington  can 
run  it.  I  think  that  the  packers,  the  millers, 
the  bakers,  the  producers,  the  wholesalers 
and  the  distributors  of  the  country  can  run 
their  business  better  than  anyone  else  can 
run  it.  And  I  also  believe  that  God  can  run 
His  business  better  than  any  human  t>eing 
can  run  it.  Persons,  of  course,  who  have  no 
trust  in  God  have  no  trtist  In  other  people. 
But  this  country  was  founded  on  faith- 
faith  in  God  and  faith  In  human  beings. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  private  enterprise. 
Faith  in  other  human  beings  is  all  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  amounts  to.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  all  of  us  are  bom  into  this  world 
dependent  upon  Ckxl  and  other  human  be- 
ings. That  is  why  I  think  a  lot  of  our  cur- 
rent methods  of  thinking  are  nonsensical. 
We  have  driven  ourselves  crazy  trying  to 
establi&h.  by  planning,  complete  security 
against  the  hazards  of  being  dependent  upon 
God  and  other  people.  It  can't  be  done.  We 
have  even  gone  In  for  the  nonproductlon  of 
human  beings  on  the  theory  that  we  can 
rlan  our  lives  much  better  than  Ootf  ean 
plan  them  for  us.  There  isn't  a  human  being 
alive  today  who  isn't  by  virtue  of  the  mercy 
of  Ood  and  the  mercy  of  other  human  bclnga 
who  took  him  through  the  tender  early  years 
of  life  when  without  their  help  he  would 
have  been  dead.  When  any  conceited  human 
being  says  that  he  owes  no  one  anytbtng, 
he  J  both  a  liar  and  an  ingrate.  There  Un't 
any  such  thin^  as  a  human  being  who  owes 
nothing  to  anyone.  He  owes  hU  life  to  God 
and  he  owes  the  preservation  of  it  to  fwrents, 
to  guardians  and  to  the  human  race  In 
general. 

When  the  New  Deal  decided  that  It  would 
tell  God  how  He  should  parcel  out  His 
bounty  by  artificially  restricting  the  growth 
of  farm  produce  and  the  animals  that  men 
eat.  It  was  In  a  sense  a  blMphaaaous  thlnf. 
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A«  a  remit  of  that  blasphemous  Idea  that  the 
bounty  of  God  and  the  needs  of  men  should 
be  geared  to  a  system  of  contTX)lled  prices. 
It  Is  surprising  that  we  were  not  punished 
more  than  we  have  been.  If  God  were  not 
more  merciful  than  He  Is  Just,  more  millions 
might  have  starved. 

The  Issue  In  this  country  right  now  is  not 
whether  OPA  Is  contmued  or  permanently 
dropped,  but  whether  the  American  people 
have  enough  faith  in  God  and  themselves  to 
throw  off  all  the  controls  that  are  not  ab- 
solutely neoeasary  and  start  running  their 
own  business  as  free  men,  whether  that  busi- 
ness be  running  a  farm,  a  factory  or  con- 
tinuing life  as  a  civilian,  free  from  the  in- 
voluntary servitude  of  compulsory  peacetime 
military  service.  I  contend  that  the  mistakes 
we  will  make  running  ourselves  will  be  In- 
finitely fewer  than  the  mistakes  that  will  be 
made  if  Washington  runs  us.  There  Isnt 
enough  Intelligence  In  Washington  to  run  a 
single  lathe  as  well  as  some  operator  In  Port 
Wayne  can  run  It. 

nthcr  we  are  returning  once  more  of  o\ir 
own  ToUtlon  to  Egypt  because  we  dont  trust 
ourselves  to  be  free  men  or  we  are  going  to 
give  the  world  again  an  example  of  how 
free  men  can  climb  the  heights. 


Tke  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  CONNtCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1946 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  July  2.  1946: 

THE  EBrrUH  LOAN 

Although  the  future  of  OPA  and  price  con- 
trol ia  today  the  question  of  dominant  inter- 
est before  Congreas.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea  la  scheduled  this  week  tn  debate  an- 
other iaaue  which  is  also  of  great  importance. 
ThlB  is  the  proposed  loan  to  Britain,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  nearly  2  months 
ago  and  which  since  then  has  t>een  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  hearings  by  a  ccmmlttee  of 
the  House. 

TlM  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion have  been  thoroughly  explored,  first  in 
the  Senate  and  then  in  the  House  commit- 
tee. The  House  itself  wUl  hear  little  that  ia 
new.  At  bottom,  those  who  favor  the  loan, 
as  this  newspaper  does  strongly,  must  agree 
that  their  case  rests  essentially  on  faith. 

Palth.  first,  in  the  British  people;  faith 
that  their  viUlity  and  resourcefulness  and 
capacity  for  bard  work  will  enable  them  to 
repay  tha  loan,  at  the  moderate  rau  of  inter- 
est ctiarged.  under  the  siifeguards  which  have 
been  provided,  and  on  the  aasumptlon  that 
we  nuka  it  possible  for  them  to  pay  ua 
tlumigk  tha  aale  to  tu  of  British  goods. 

fiMb.  next,  tn  the  superiority  at  the 
fr«e-ent«rprta«  ayaten  over  any  systam  ot 
govemmant-dlraetad  •conomy  which  haa 
be"!  or  can  be  deviaed:  it  la  the  chief  imme- 
diate purpose  of  the  loan  to  provide  Britain 
with  sufficient  dollar  exchange  to  enable  that 
country  to  remove  as  rapidly  as  possible  exist- 
ing emergency  controls  over  foreign  exchange, 
•tendon  discriminatory  import  restrlctlona 
and  reestablish  for  the  most  important  trad- 
ing Areas  In  the  world  conditions  under  which 
free  enterprise  can   function. 

PaJth.  finally,  in  democracy  itself.  With 
the  end  of  the  war  we  have  entered  an  era 
of  peaceful  but  nonetheless  genuine  and 
decisive  competition  between  two  great  rival 
systems,  the  one  democratic,  the  other  totali- 


tarian. In  this  competition  the  British  peo- 
ple stand  stanchly  at  our  side.  It  is  logical 
and  proper  and  essential  that  we  should  help 
them  face  the  future  with  assurance  and  new 
strength.  An  overwhelming  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  favor  of  the  British 
loan  will  be  regarded  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  democratic  system. 

And  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate  of  July  5, 
1946: 

THE  LOAN  IN   JXOFARDT 

There  is  danger  that  the  bill  providing  for 
a  loan  to  Great  Britain  will  be  defeated. 
After  prolonged  deliberations  it  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  it  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
the  House.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  its  enact- 
*ment  into  law  seemed  assured.  But  a  highly 
offensive  statement  of  Vj:.  Bevin  has  exer- 
cised a  profound  effect  en  sentiment  In  the 
House;  and  many  Members  whose  support 
l.ad  been  counted  on  have  s*iL^ted  to  the  op- 
position. So  fearful  is  the  cdministration 
of  the  present  outlook  that  a  pretext  was 
found  to  postpone  until  next  week  the 
debate  previously  set  for  today. 

It  would  tie  little  short  of  a  calamity 
should  the  British  loun  fail  of  approval.  In 
a  very  real  sense  it  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
policy  of  international  economic  reconstruc- 
tion. Unless  the  credit  is  granted,  the  enor- 
mous effort  we  have  devoted  to  laying  the 
foundations  for  flourLshing  multilateral 
trade  would  prove  wasted.  The  fund  and  the 
bank  provided  for  in  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  would  labor  under  an  insu- 
perable handicap.  Great  Britain  would  be 
forced  to  seek  shelter  in  a  new  economic 
nationalism  within  the  framework  of  the 
sterling  area  and  the  Empire.  Our  objective 
of  full  employment  at  home  in  the  midst  of 
a  world  of  expanding  trade  would  remain 
unrealized. 

The  economic  arguments  for  the  British 
loan  have  been  frequently  stated  At  the 
end  of  a  prolonged  negotiation,  President 
Truman  summed  the  mutter  up  a^  follows: 
"Both  sides  have  been  fully  conEClous  of  the 
significance  to  other  countries,  as  well  as 
their  own,  of  the  outcome  of  theee  discus- 
sions, and  they  have  frcm  the  beginning  had 
continuously  in  view  the  common  Interest 
of  their  Ooveriunents  in  establishing  a  world 
trading  and  monetary  sytem  from  which 
the  trade  of  ail  countries  can  lienefit  and 
within  which  the  trade  of  all  countries  can 
be  conducted  on  a  multilateral,  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis."  And  Secretary  Byrnes,  short- 
ly thereafter,  argued:  "If  we  tali  to  make 
this  loan,  Britain  will  be  forced  to  do  busi- 
neas  by  barter  with  a  bloc  of  nations.  Those 
nations,  in  turn,  will  be  forced  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Britain  in  preference  to  other  na- 
tions. That  means  dividing  the  world  into 
economic  bloca.  If  the  world  is  divided  into 
economic  blocs  the  peace  of  the  world  will  t>e 
In  danger.  Wars  frequently  stem  from  trade 
conflict.  " 

But  beyond  this  there  are  urgent  political 
considerations  which  every  citizen  should 
have  in  mind,  even  though  for  obviotia 
reasons  no  administration  spokesman  «ouId 
prudently  allude  to  them.  In  spite  of  all 
our  efforts,  we  find  otvaelvea  living  more 
and  more  in  a  world  divided.  In  the  long 
run  the  aecurity  of  our  institutions,  if  not 
of  our  frontiers,  may  depend  upon  a  healthy 
economic  revival  in  the  friendly  democracies. 

Great  Britain  and  Prance  are  the  eastern 
t>astion8  of  human  liberty.  We  have  recog- 
nized almost  instinctively  that  there  are 
impelling  reasons  why  we  should  strive  to 
make  theae  baatlons  secure.  We  have  granted 
a  loan  to  the  French  Republic.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Immediate  national  concern  that  we 
follow  this  by  granting  a  loan  to  Great 
Britain.  If  we  allow  anything  to  prevent 
ua  from   doing   so,   only   the  Soviet   Union 


will  rejoice.  For  the  Kremlin  would  in- 
evitably see  in  this  a  blow  to  those  fraternal 
ties  which  today  offer  the  only  effective  resist- 
ance to  its  /luther  encroachments. 

Mr.  Bevin's  false  and  provocative  charges 
evoked  an  emotional  reaction  which  was  fully 
Justified.  But  this  reaction  should  not  be 
permitted  to  block  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  a  measure  so  essential  to  our  own  wel- 
fare. We  understand  and  share  the  indigna- 
tion aroused  by  the  remarks  of  the  British 
Foreign  Minister.  Yet  it  would  be  a  tragic 
follow  should  it  lead  us  to  take  reprisals 
against  our  recent  ally  and.  In  this  manner, 
to  sacrifice  our  own  national  Interest. 

This  is  no  time  to  allow  our  decisions  to  be 
governed  by  the  heat  of  the  moment.  The 
consequence  of  doing  so  can  only  be  dis- 
astrous. We  know  how  difficult  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Representative  subjected  to  a  rising 
volume  of  protest  from  his  constituents.  But 
this  Is  one  occasion  when  It  is  peculiarly  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
resist  the  Immediate  pressure  from  back 
home.  The  national  Interest  Is  at  stake;  the 
national  Interest  Is  in  their  charge.  If  their 
best  Judgment  tells  them  that  the  British 
loan  deserves  their  support,  they  should  sup- 
port It.  The  bitterness  and  tension  engen- 
dered by  Mr.  Bevin  will  in  time  disappear. 
The  nature  of  the  relations — whether  good  or 
bad — that  we  now  establish  with  our  sister 
democracy  will  long  endure.  Every  Con- 
gressman voting  for  the  loan  will  be  ftilly 
able  to  defend  his  action. 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  NED  R.  HEALY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1946 

Mr.  HEALY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Im- 
pel ative  that  we  vote  this  20-day  exten- 
sion of  OPA.  The  President  has  vetoed 
a  bill  which  completely  crippled  OPA  in 
order  to  give  Congress  another  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  its  rash  action.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  thinking  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  will  deny  the  need  for 
extension  of  price  control. 

Unless  Congress  takes  immediate  ac- 
tion we  will  be  faced  with  uncontrolled 
Inflation,  Any  "doubting  Thomases" 
will  soon  have  ample  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  skyrocketing  of  prices.  I  have 
already  had  telegrams  from  my  district 
advising  me  of  doubled  rent.s.  The 
Washington  papers  have  reported  butter 
selling  at  94  cents  a  pound.  An  Increase 
of  i  cents  per  quart  on  milk  has  been  an- 
nounced. And  this  is  but  the  first  day 
that  we  are  without  price  control.  You 
n^ay  be  sure  that  this  trend  will  grow 
like  a  snowball  rolling  down  a  mountain- 
side unless  we  take  immediate  action. 

Experience  has  already  demonstrated 
that  we  cannot  abandon  price  and  rent 
controls  at  this  time.  Last  fall  the  build- 
ing industry  insisted  on  the  removal  of 
controls  from  building  materials.  Ironi- 
cally it  was  this  same  building  industry 
which  found  it  necessary  to  come  back 
and  request  the  reinstatement  of  gov- 
ernmental controls. 

If  Congress  permits  OPA  to  die  now,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  runaway  infla- 
tion will  force  the  President  to  call  a 
special  session  of  Congress  early  this 


fall  to  bring  price  control  again  into 
effect. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
who  oppose  this  measure  now  that  they 
will  be  in  the  midst  of  their  campaigns 
for  reelection  at  that  time.  Though  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
wields  considerable  influence  in  some 
circles  here  in  Washington,  it  is  the 
American  people  who  have  the  final  say 
on  who  shall  represent  them  in  Congress. 

It  will  be  extremely  difiBcult  to  satisfy 
American  citizens  with  assurances  that 
"prices  will  soon  find  their  normal  level" 
while  their  savings  are  drawn  down  the 
drain- of  inflation. 

This  20-day  extension  of  OPA  will  give 
us  another  opportunity  to  draft  a  work- 
able price-control  act.  The  President 
has  made  recommendations  on  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  The  welfare  of  the_ 
Nation  will  be  served  by  the  adoption  of 
these  recommendations. 

We  are  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people.  The  people  of  my 
district  have  sent  me  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  telegrams  urging  the 
continuation  of  price  and  rent  controls. 
I  think  it  high  time  that  we  end  this 
bickering  and  vote  as  they  demand  for 
continuation  of  an  effective  OPA. 


Why  Not  Nominate  Mr.  Farley? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman  of 
June  14,  1946: 

WHT     NOT    NOMINATE    Ma.    FARLETT 

Although  United  States  Senator  James 
Mead  has  been  most  prominently  mentioned 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor 
of  the  State,  it  is  no  secret  that  Senator 
Mead  is  personally  wholly  disinclined  to  op- 
pose Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Republican  in- 
cumbent.'  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Meao  likes  his 
Job  in  the  Senate;  and  for  another,  he  is 
not  sure  by  any  means  that  he  can  defeat 
Dewey  In  the  event  of  his  defeat  for  Gov- 
ernor, he  would  find  himself  off  the  pay  roll, 
which  would  be  greatly  to  bis  inconvenience 
and  dislike. 

There  Is  talk  of  Navy  Secretary  James  V. 
Forrestal,  who  is  shortly  to  retire  from  that 
position.  But  who  in  the  State  of  New 
York  knows  Mr.  Forrestal  or  what  are  bU 
qualifications  for  Governor? 

lliere  has  also  been  mention  of  some  gen- 
tleman whose  name  escapes  our  memory  but 
who  was  campaign  manager  last  fall  for 
Mayor  OUwyer.  Practical  politicians  aay  his 
name  will  also  escape  the  attention  of  several 
million  voters. 

And,  lastly,  there  appears  to  be  a  subter- 
ranean movement  to  popularize  Associate 
Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  who  recently  blasted 
a  fellow  Jurist.  Hugo  L.  Black,  the  former  Ku 
Kluxer  from  Alabama.  A  darling  of  the  New 
Dealers,  Jackson  might  possibly  carry  two 
of  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City — and 
that  would  be  all. 

Why,  In  this  dilemma,  does  not  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  turn  to  its  strongest  and  best 
liked  and  most  experienced  member  of  the 


entire  State,  James  Aloysius  Farley  of  Rock- 
land County,  across  the  river  from  West- 
chester? 

Jim  Farley  knows  politics  and  its  lan- 
guage. He  is  sturdy  in  his  honesty  and  re- 
liable in  his  negotiations.  He  bears  the  rep- 
utation of  never  going  back  on  his  word, 
which  la  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  said 
of  others  whom  he  pushed  to  prominence. 
He  knows  government  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  of  the  Nation  intimately.  Few  have  wider 
acquaintance  in  this  State  within  and  with- 
out his  party.  He  has  proved  himself  a  good 
business  man  since  he  left  active  politics. 

We  do  not  believe  Jim  Farley  would  make 
as  good  a  Governor  as  has  Tom  Dewey.  But 
we  do  believe  he  Is  the  best  bet  In  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks  of  this  State  and  the  only  pos- 
sible candidate  who  would  give  Mr.  Dewey 
a  stiff  battle. 

Why   look   elsewhere,   then? 


Stop,  Look,  and  Think 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8.  1946 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold 
In  my  hand  copies  of  four  telegrams 
which  are  self-explanatory. 

The  Phoenix  Glass  Co.  is  a  corporation 
located  at  Monaca,  Beaver  County,  Pa., 
and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  for 
many  years.    It  employ.s  550  men. 

On  June  11  I  received  telegram  No.  1. 
On  the  same  day,  after  having  made  in- 
quiry, I  replied  as  follows.  You  will 
note  that  in  the  fiist  telegram  the  com- 
pany requested  200  tons  In  the  second 
telegram  it  was  shown  that  there  had 
been  available  on  April  15, 1.797,000  tons. 

On  June  12  the  second  telegram  from 
the  company  revealed  that  there  was 
three-quarters  of  1  ton  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

On  receipt  of  the  second  telegram  our 
olBce  took  up  this  matter  direct  with 
the  War  Assets  Administration  and  was 
informed  by  that  Bureau  that  the  In- 
terior Department  was  buying  soda  ash 
for  shipment  to  Puerto  Rico.  We  then 
called  Mr.  Mason  Barr,  Chief  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands  Branch 
of  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island 
Possessions  of  the  Interior  Department, 
and  we  were  Informed  by  him  that  that 
Department  had  been  buying  .soda  ash 
and  would  purchase  all  they  could  get 
for  the  Puerto  Rico  Glass  Co.  for  the 
shipment  of  rum  which  is  the  main  source 
of  income  for  the  people  of  that  island. 
Our  complaint  that  our  own  Industries 
needed  protection  met  with  no  response. 

The  last  telegram  of  June  21  tells  the 
story.  As  a  consequence  550  men  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  and  the 
plant  of  the  Phoenix  Glass  Co.  is  still  idle. 

MoNACA.  Pa..  June  11,  1946. 
Hon.  Lotus  E.  Gbaham, 

House  of  Repretentatives: 

We  are  facing  shutdown  because  of  soda 
ash  shortage.  Can  you  tell  us  if  any  ia 
quickly  available  from  Government  war  sur- 
plus stocks  Will  pay  full  price  on  200  tons 
bulk  carload  shipments  from  any  destina- 
tion. Type  we  use  Is  58  percent  dense  gran- 
ular soda  ash. 

A.  H.  SrewAar, 
Vice  President,  Phoenix  Glass  Co. 


Juirx  11.  1946. 

A.  H.   STEWAtT. 

Vice  President,  Phoen'x  Glass  Co.,  ^ 

Monaca.  Pa.: 
Re  tel.  no  exact  Inventory  here  soda  ash 
surplus    stock.    On    April    IS    Boston    had 
36.000  tons,  Kansas  City  39.000,  Los  Angeles 
190,000,  LoutsvUle   60.000,  Nashville  600.000, 
New  Orleans  63.000.  Oklahoma  City  300.000. 
Richmond  500.000.  St.  Louis  73,000.  Spokane 
56,000.    War   Assets  Administration   suggest 
you  contact  Stanley  G.  Backman,  Regional 
Director,    WSA.    1746    Ef.st    Twelfth    Street, 
Cleveland.    If  none  avaUable  his  region  have 
his  inner  office  section  ascertain  stocks  in 
other  regions  and  arrange  purchase. 
Lovis  E.  Geaham, 
Member  o/  Congress. 

MoNACA,  Pa..  June  12,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Lonis  E.  Graham. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Thank   you   for  your   wire  on   soda   ash. 
None  available  in  Cleveland  region  and  all 
regional  contacts  by  the  Cleveland  office  made 
today   revealed   three-quarters  of    1    ton   In 
Cheyenne.  Wyo.    On  locating  any  if  all  this 
material  has  already  been  purchased,  can  we 
locate  present  owner  through  your  office. 
Andrew  Stcwakt. 
Vice  President.  Phoenix  Glass  Co. 

June  14,  1946. 
A.  H.  Stewart, 

Vice  President.  Phoenix  Glass  Co., 

Monaca.  Pa.: 
Re  tel.  have  again  contacted  WAA.  they 
advise  Interior  Department  buying  all  soda 
ash  they  can  get  for  shipment  Puerto  Rico. 
Other  records  of  purchasers  would  be  in  re- 
gional office.  Declaration  of  150  tons  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  dated  April  16.  Just  received  Wash- 
ington yesterday.  Suggest  might  be  worth 
while  your  contacting  Joseph  8.  Willes.  re- 
gional director,  222  SW.  Temple  Street.  Salt 
Lake  City,  telephone  5-7503.  .  Have  also  con- 
tacted Civilian  Production  Administration 
regarding  urgency  certificate  but  they  advise 
soda  ash  in  tuch  short  supply  throughout 
country  none  will  be  Issued.  Will  forward 
any  additional  information  secured. 

Louis  B.  Graham. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Monaca,  Pa.,  June  21.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Louis  E.  Graham, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D  C: 
We  have  ordered  150  tons  soda  aah  Salt  Lake 
WAA  listing  S.  U.  list  No.  E42  througb  Cleve- 
land regional  WAA  ofBce  as  you  suggested. 
but  have  been  unable  to  get  urgency  certifi- 
cate from  CPA  because  soda  ash  is  not  listed 
in  their  ofBce  as  critical.  CPA  office  sutes 
It  would  take  4  months'  processing  to  put 
soda  ash  on  critical  list.  Columbia  Chemical 
strike  not  yet  settled  and  we  are  cloalng 
down.  Thanks  for  your  past  and  continued 
elTorU  in  our  t>ebalf.  Much  of  our  products 
Is  for  Teteran  botislng. 

A.  H.  ftntwAar, 
Vice  President,  Phoenix  Glass  Co. 


It  Pajs  To  Kmw  tkc  Rifkt  Peoplt 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

l/li.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  though  the  press,  some  editors, 

columnists,  and  radio  commentators,  who 
can  be  always  depended  upon  to  come  up 


r'  ; 


A  OfXCa 


ADDTTMniv  nnn  t^iji?  r«r\ \t mi TrccmxT at    T?T7mpn 


A  ■nT>"nxTT\T^r   rm   mTTT"   /^nxmnTnciciT/MLT  a  t>  TM-n/^j'\T\T\ 


A   tkAIttt 


Uked  and  most  experienced  member  of  the 


Vice  President.  Fhoenix  Giast  Co. 


C&n  DC  always  aepeuucu  u^k^u  vu  w»*»v  »•»» 
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with  rumors  reflecting  upon  the  integrity 
of  Members  of  Congress,  have,  had  not  a 
little  to  say  about  the  Erie  Basin  Metal 
Products  Co.,  they  have  no  doubt  inad- 
vertently overlooked  Quentin  Reynolds' 
connection  with  the  activities  of  that 
company.  Quentin,  who  gets  some  of  his 
"sugar"  from  Pepsi -Cola,  which  had  a 
pipe  line  to  the  real  supply  of  sugar  to 
produce  its  sweetened  water,  not  long 
ago  viciously  and  falsely  attacked  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  He.  like  Winchell,  has 
a  convenient  memory,  and  he  has  never 
called  upon  his  paymaster  to  explain 
where  and  how  during  the  war  it  received 
Its  large  supply  of  sugar  while  as  to  so 
many  others  sugar  was  nonexistent.  But 
Quentin.  according  to  the  press,  got  his 
little  "take."  though  undoubtedly  legiti- 
mate, though  some  would  think  his 
speech  wsis  overvalued,  from  this  same 
company  now  involved  in  the  Senate 
hearings. 

A  Member  of  Congress  is  called  upon 
almost  daily  by  constituents  who  are  har- 
rassed,  intimidated,  and  sometimes  finan- 
cially embarrassed  by  senseless  New  Deal 
regulations,  to  aid  them  in  escaping,  if 
possible,  some  of  the  disastrous  results 
which  the  bureaucrats  ever  seek  to  impose 
upon  a  once  free  people. 

Like  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  current  investigation  Into 
the  affairs  of  the  Erie  Basin  Metal  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  but  until  I  get  the  explana- 
tion of  our  colleague,  I  Intend  to  abide 
by  the  old  principle,  never  given  consid- 
eration by  the  New  Dealers  when  com- 
menting on  the  activities  of  their  oppo- 
nents, that  a  man  is  presumed  to  be  in- 
nocent until  shown  to  be  guilty.  Hence, 
no  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  whether 
Quentin  earned  or  did  not  earn  or  wheth- 
er he  ever  received  the  $2,000  which  the 
press  says  was  given  him  for  his  address 
when  the  E  was  awarded  the  Erie  Basin 
Metal  Products  Co. 

But  here  is  the  substance  of  the  story 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
July  7: 

Quentin  Reynolds,  the  left-wing  writer 
tmd  radio  commentator,  who  was  one  of 
the  distinguished  speakers  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  at  Chicago 
In  1944.  has  been  revealed  as  the  recipi- 
ent of  $2,000  for  his  remarks  at  the  E 
award  dinner  of  the  Erie  Basin  Metal 
Products  Co.  that  cost  an  estimated  $16,- 
264. 

The  only  larger  single  expenditures 
than  the  fee  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  is  bet- 
ter known  to  his  intimates  by  his  nick- 
name of  "Red",  are  $2,375.85  for  370  din- 
ners and  86  bottles  of  bourbon  mix  and 
$6,146.90  for  610  miniatures  of  8-inch 
shells. 

The  press  carries  the  story  that  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  induce  the  Government 
to  foot  the  bill  for  the  dinner,  including, 
of  course,  the  cost  of  bourbon  mix, 
though  that  was  one  of  the  attempts  to 
milk  the  Federal  Government  which  was 
not  successful.  No  doubt  the  company 
will  attempt  to  deduct  the  amount  as  one 
of  Its  legitimate  expenses  when  making 
its  income-tax  report. 

In  view  of  the  startling  revelations  be- 
ing made  of  the  war  production  exploits 
of  the  Erie  Basin  Metal  Products  Co.,  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  know  what  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  to  say  In  the  $2,000  worth 


of  oratorical  extravagance.  No  doubt 
he  pulled  out  all  of  the  stops  In  lauding 
the  company  for  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments. 

Under  the  New  Deal,  Mr.  Reynolds  rose 
to  the  heights  as  a  war  correspondent 
after  a  carreer  as  a  sports  writer  cover- 
ing the  Brooklyn  Dodgers.  He  also  be- 
came an  authority  on  international  poli- 
tics, and  In  1944  predicted  on  the  radio 
that  the  Republicans  planned  to  stage  a 
phoney  Communist  plot  to  assassinate 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  great  Governor  of 
New  York  State.  Mr.  Reynolds'  phoney 
broadcast  was  perfectly  timed  with  re- 
lease from  the  Moscow  press. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  what  a 
mediocrity  will  say  or  write  when  willing 
to  peddle  New  Deal  "hooey." 

For  years,  through  his  writings  and 
over  the  radio,  Quentin  Reynolds  has 
been  disseminating  biased  views  on  gov- 
ernmental policy  and  no  doubt  he,  with 
Winchell.  will  be  in  full  cry  on  the  trail  of 
every  anti-New  Dealer.  anti-Communist 
candidate  for  Congress  between  now  and 
the  November  election. 


The  Missouri  Valley  Authority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTOD  STATES 

Monday,  July  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  two  very 
able  editorials  dealing  with  the  proposed 
Missouri  Valley  Authority,  written  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Marshall,  and  recently  ap- 
pearing in  the  newspaper,  the  Silver  and 
Gold,  an  official  publication  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Silver  and  Gold,  Boulder,  Colo., 
of  September  25,  1945  J 

PAfBINQ    SENTENCE 

(By  Jonathan  Marshall) 

The  postwar  era  presents  many  problems, 
and  not  the  least  of  these  for  the  West  is  the 
problem  of  bringing  in  new  industries. 
Many  public  oflBcials  would  like  to  dodge  the 
issue,  but  it  must  be  faced.  ^ 

Among  the  plans  brough-  forth  for  creat- 
ing prosperity  In  this  region  is  the  proposed 
Missouri  Valley  Authority.  The  MVA  is  be- 
ing bitterly  opposed,  but  let  us  examine  the 
facts. 

In  1941  Senator  Ed  Johnson  said,  "When- 
ever you  hear  a  politician  •  •  •  raving 
about  State's  rights,  look  under  the  prover- 
bial woodpile."  Now  Johnson.  Ralph  Carr. 
and  Governor  Vivian  arc  all  saying  that  Colo- 
rado will  lose  her  rights  if  we  have  an  MVA. 

The  bill's  opponents  also  claim  that  pri- 
vate Industry  should  be  allowed  to  develop 
water  resources.  Colorado  would  be  deprived 
of  water  for  Irrigation  by  this  socialistic 
measure  modeled  on  the  already  successful 
TVA. 

The  purposes  of  the  MVA  are:  (1)  To  con- 
trol and  prevent  floods;  (2)  to  reclaim  pub- 
lic lands:  (3)  to  use  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses on  public  and  private  lands:  (4)  to 
Increase  and  safeguard  navigable  rivers;  (5) 


to  encourage  industrial  development;  (6)  to 
foster  fuller  utilization  of  the  region's  r<;- 
sources.  Naturally,  the  opponents  deny  thiit 
MVA  would  do  these  things. 

Why  do  the  utility  companies  oppose  the 
bill?  It  is  obvious.  Insteat*  of  private  com- 
panies manufacturing  power  and  talcing 
profit,  the  Government  would  perform  this 
important  function,  and  in  the  Tenness^je 
Valley  the  Government  showed  that  it  coud 
produce  power  at  a  lower  cost  than  coud 
private  companies. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures.  Prom  1930  -x> 
1940  there  was  a  42-percent  gain  in  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  in  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley. During  this  same  time  in  the  TVA  re- 
gion the  gain  was  90  percent. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  wages  rose 
by  some  $42,000,000  in  the  TVA  and  fell  by 
about  $125,000,000  In  this  region.  Pigures 
answer  the  question  of  prosperity.  The  M\'A 
is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado. 

As  for  the  bogeyman  (State's  rights) .  what 
do  they  say  in  the  Tennessee  Valley?  Tlie 
TVA  is  run  from  the  valley,  not  from  Wasa- 
Ington.  Even  the  power  companies  give 
wholehearted  support  to  the  TVA.  Men  w  lo 
fought  the  TVA  when  It  begar  are  now  :ts 
most  ardent  defenders. 

Many  people  fall  for  the  propaganda  bei.-ig 
spread  against  the  MVA.  Many  people  do 
not  care  what  happens,  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  valley  is  not  a  thing  wf  can  visualize. 

As  college  students,  we  can  an  must  make 
ourselves  heard.  The  MVA  will  give  us 
cheaper  power,  more  irrigation  water,  more 
industries,  and  flood  control  It  Is  a  peo- 
ple's bill,  a  chance  for  prosperity;  let  us  rot 
get  taken  In  by  the  wind  from  reactiontjy 
groups,  for,  after  aU,  it  is  ou'-  future,  too. 

(From  the  Silver  and  Gold,  Boulder,  Colo., 
October    10.   1945) 

PASSING    SENTENCE 

(By  Jonathan  Marshall) 

We  have  now  heard  both  sides  of  the  qups- 
tion  of  whether  we  should  have  an  M\'A. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  evaluate  the  two  arguments. 

I  should  like  to  say  two  things  before  l)e- 
ginning.  First,  It  was  rather  interesting  to 
notice  the  feeling  of  doubt  and  opposition 
that  followed  Mr.  Carr's  speech  last  weuk. 
The  other  point  Is  that  in  all  honesty  I  sh^U 
have  to  admit  to  being  prejudiced,  and  rot 
neutral  on  the  subject. 

Benton  J.  Strong  told  us  that  the  TVA  taa 
paid  the  States  and  National  Government 
more  in  lieu  of  taxes  than  they  ever  te- 
ceived  before  in  taxes.  Ex-Governor  Cf.rr 
replied  that  the  project  was  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant. 

Mr.  Carr  again  brought  up  the  overworked 
phrase  of  State's  rights.  This  vague  phrase 
has  become  a  vehicle  for  any  attack  on  tae 
Federal  Government — but  the  former  gover- 
nor faUs  to  rememljer  that  In  a  democracy 
the  people  are  supposedly  the  government. 

The  words  of  the  governors  of  the  TV'A 
region,  that  the  authority  program  has  not 
harmed  their  State's  rights,  have  made  lo 
Impression  on  the  MVA's  opponent. 

In  speaking  for  the  MVA.  Mr.  Stong  cited 
many  facts  to  show  that  the  TVA  was  a  8i;c- 
cess.  He  also  gave  us  facts  in  telling  us 
about  the  opposition's  plan.  I  did  not  feel 
that  ex-Governor  Carr  gave  facts. 

It  is  hard  to  get  away  from  the  facts  about 
the  TVA.  on  which  the  proposed  MVA  is 
patterned.  While  business  receded  In  this 
region.  It  Increased  in  the  Tennessee  Vall'jy. 
The  standard  of  living  Improved  in  the  T7A 
area,  and  It  did  not  Improve  here.  Aga  n. 
Mr.  Carr  did  not  answer  the  facts  to  my  sj.t- 
Isf  action. 

Although  he  claimed  that  State's  righta 
would  be  taken  away  by  an  MVA  and  bu- 
reaucracy the  bill's  opponent  denied  that  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclan.a- 
tlon  would  do  any  such  thing.    Why? 


It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  believe;  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Carr  spoke  in  plati- 
tudes and  not  with  facts.  If  the  dying  cries 
of  State's  rights,  free  enterprise,  bureaucracy, 
and  no  planning  are  the  arguments  against 
the  MVA.  I  am  for  it. 

Planning,  prosperity.  Jobs,  use  of  resources, 
and  cooperation  seem  to  be  Important  if  this 
region  is  to  maintain  itself  in  the  future. 
Business,  labor,  farm  groups,  local  govern- 
ment, and  civic  groups  have  almost  unani- 
mously gone  on  record  in  saying  that  the 
TVA  is  a  success. 

Are  we  to  believe  this  group  who  has  lived 
with  the  TVA,  or  those  who  are  fighting  the 
MVA?  Let  us  not  get  lost  in  the  flag  waving 
or  deafened  by  the  platitudes.  As  for  me,  the 
choice  is  obvious. 

An  MVA  and  prosperity.  Or,  do  we  want 
State's  rights  and  depression? 


No  Secret  Bomb  Deals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  H.  MOORE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "No  Secret  Bomb  Deals,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
of  July  8. 1946.  It  relates  to  Senate  reso- 
lution 297.  introduced  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  states  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  any  atomic 
energy  agreement  must  be  considered 
as  a  treaty,  and  must  therefore  be  rati- 
fied by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NO   SECRET  BOMB   DEALS 

At  the  Tehran  and  Yalta  Conferences  d\ir- 
Ing  the  war.  President  Roosevelt  made  a 
number  of  secret  concessions  to  Joseph  Sta- 
lin. These  things  have  been  turning  up  at 
Intervals  ever  since.  Each  time.  Roosevelt 
has  looked  a  bit  more  foolish  than  before, 
and  our  present  leaders  have  been  a  bit  more 
embarrassed  and  confused. 

Roosevelt  alibied  to  confidential  friends 
of  his  that  he  was  making  all  these  secret 
concessions  to  Stalin  because  of  what  he 
called  his  great  design  for  the  postwar  world. 

It  was  a  design  for  a  world  in  which  Russia 
would  drop  all  its  suspicions  of  other  nations 
and  be  as  gentle  and  cooperative  as  a  friendly 
dog.  Enough  bribes  to  Stalin,  Roosevelt 
thought,  would  do  the  trick. 

We  all  know  now  how  mistaken  Roosevelt 
was — though  President  Truman  didn't  find 
that  out  till  after  he  had  made  some  conces- 
sions of  his  own  to  Stalin  at  Potsdam. 

Russia  is  not  friendly  and  cooperative,  to 
put  it  conservatively,  and  Stalin  would  seem 
to  be  taking  much  quiet  pleasure  over  hav- 
ing played  the  grinning  "Americanski"  for 
the  sucker  he  gave  every  evidence  of  being 
and  wanting  to  be. 

All  of  which  is  leading  up  to  a  highly  Im- 
portant resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate 
this  week  by  Senator  Alexandxs  Wilxt,  Re- 
publican, of  Wisconsin. 

Senator  WnJET's  resolution  has  to  do  with 
the  current  argument  about  international 
control  of  atomic  energy. 

We  blew  off  history's  fourth  atom-bomb 
explosion  at  Bikini  atoll,  June  30.    WhUe  the 


results  were  not  more  than  semlspectactilar. 
the  bomb  remains  the  most  deadly  weapon 
yet  invented  so  far  as  the  general  public 
knows. 

WiLET  wants  the  Senate,  before  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  recesses,  to  put  a  flat  and 
formal  ban  on  any  United  States  atom- 
bomb  agreements  with  other  nations  except 
by  consent  of  a  two-thirds  Senate  majority. 

That  would  mean  that  Truman  could  not 
lawfully  make  any  such  agreement  on  his 
own;  nor  could  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  or 
any  of  the  Russia  lovers  in  high  Government 
circles,  or  any  private  citizen.  The  consent 
of  64  of  the  96  Senators  would  be  necessary 
in  advance  of  any  agreement  to  part  with 
any  of  this  Government's  secrets  of  the 
technique  of  making  atom  bombs. 

It  is  extremely  important,  it  seems  to  us. 
that  the  Senate  take  this  or  similar  action 
before  Congress  goes  home. 

The  reason  why  it  is  so  important  is  that 
Russia  obviously  is  trying  to  play  our  leaders 
for  suckers  again. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  our  leaders  ever 
let  themselves  be  kidded  into  consenting  to 
talk  about  sharing  the  bomb;  but  they  did. 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  has  figured  out  a  sharing 
plan  which  will  put  our  interests  first  and 
safeguard  them  as  thoroughly  as  may  be. 

BAHUCH    plan — RUSSIAN   PLAN 

The  gist  of  the  Baruch  plan  is  that  we 
would  give  the  bomb  secrets  to  an  interna- 
tional atomic  energy  control  Ixxly  only  after 
we  were  satisfied  that  this  group  could  and 
would  control  atomic  energy  development  all 
over  the  world,  and  that  all  nations  would 
let  international  inspectors  look  into  any  of 
their  laboratories,  mines,  factories,  and  so 
forth. 

Russia  has  come  up  with  a  counter  pro- 
posal. It  is  that  the  nations  piously  outlaw 
the  atom  bomb;  that  within  3  months  after 
this  gesture  we  destroy  all  our  atom  bombs; 
and  that  then  the  nations  go  to  work  rig- 
ging up  some  vague  system  of  world  atomic 
control. 

Up  to  now,  the  Baruch  plan  has  not  been 
modified.  Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  Mr.  Ba- 
ruch's  adviser,  restated  it  In  full  a  few 
days  ago. 

But  there  is  many  a  slip,  and  so  forth — 
especially  when  we  have  so  many  public  offi- 
cials and  propagandists  who  like  Russia  bet- 
ter than  they  like  their  own  country.  You 
can't  tell  what  one  or  more  of  such  persons 
might  do  while  Congress  was  on  vacation. 

We  can't  afford  to  take  chances  on  being 
sold  secretly  down  the  river  into  an  atomic 
war  a  few  years  hence.  The  people  have  at 
least  a  right  to  know  what  is  cooking  with 
regard  to  a  weapon  for  which  they  paid 
$2,000,000,000  and  probably  more.  It  is  up 
to  the  Senate  to  see  that  the  people  get  that 
Information,  and  go  on  getting  it. 


OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

op  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1946 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  letter: 

Missouri  Bac  Co.. 
St.  Louis  .  Mo.,  July  3, 1948. 
Hon.  A.  S.  J.  Carnaran. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Honorabli    Sb:    Referring    to    the    OPA 
situation. 

This  firm  has  been  In  bqslneee  for  60  years. 
and  the  writer  remembers  very  clearly  the 


debacle  which  occurred  after  the  boom-and- 
bust  period  following  the  First  World  War 
and  repeated  in  1929. 

With  these  shining  examples  before  us,  we 
cannot  understand  how  or  why  the  OPA 
principle  should  be  opposed  by  any  buslneas- 
man.  And.  naturally,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  prosperity  of  our  country  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  farmers  and  businessmen. 

May  we  urge  you  to  bear  In  mind  the  view* 
of  this  50-year-old  company,  and  will  you 
kindly  exert  your  efforu  toward  enactment 
of  legislation  favorable  to  the  OPA  bill? 
Respectfully  yours. 

Missouri  Bao  Co.. 

Sam  E.  GROoncT.  Treasurer. 


Russia  Gets  $100,000,000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OP   MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  8.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  July  6, 
1946: 

RUSSIA   GETS    $100,000,000 

Whenever  we  sit  down  at  the  table  with 
the  Russians  we  give  something  away.  When 
we  trade,  we  get  a  toothpick  for  a  load  of 
cordwood. 

We  started  giving  away  things  at  Tehran 
in  November  1943.  We  continued  giving  at 
Yalta  and  at  Potsdam.  Now  at  Paris  we  vote 
Russia  $100,000,000  in  reparationa  from  Italy 
in  return  for  Russia's  agreement  to  call  a 
21 -nation  peace  conference. 

To  be  more  exact,  we  pay  Russia  $100,- 
000.000  to  keep  an  agreement  she  made  at 
Moscow  last  Christmas. 

Russia  agreed  at  that  time  to  a  general 
peace  conference  May  1.  Then  she  stalled 
her  way  out.  Now,  we  pay  off  again  and 
Russia  consents  to  hold  the  conference  July 
29,  nearly  3  months  late. 

We  say  we  will  pay  Russia  the  $100,000,- 
000  because  any  money  Italy  Is  able  to  send  to 
Russia  will  come  indirectly  out  of  American 
pockets.  We  are  putting  up  the  cash  to  feed 
Italy  and  to  rehabilitate  Italian  irdvutry. 
The  reparations  to  Russia  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  products  of  Italian  industry. 

If  the  conference  July  29  promised  to  settle 
anything  of  major  importance  the  pay-off 
might  be  defended  on  the  grounds  of  expedi- 
ency. But  the  deal  has  a  Munich  smell. 

Simultaneously  with  the  calling  of  the  con- 
ference comes  a  warning  that  settlement  of 
the  German  and  Austrian  questions  is  not  in 
sight.  A  general  peace  conference  which 
cannot  dispose  of  those  questions  wUl  be  of 
negligible  value  to  the  world,  and  of  no  value 
to  the  United  States. 

The  rehabilitation  of  Europe  cannot  pro- 
ceed so  long  as  Germany  and  Austria  remain 
a  political  no-man's  land,  walled  off  from  the 
rest  of  Europe  by  military  roadblocks — and 
with  Germany  divided  against  Itaelf  Into  fo;ir 
airtight  compartments. 

Europe  is  a  highly  integrated  economic  unit 
and  until  it  is  treated  as  such  millions  of 
Europeans  will  stay  In  the  breadline,  with 
Uncle  Sam  paying  for  the  bread. 

A  general  conference  which  cannot  ap- 
proach this  situation  realistically,  with  the 
wraps  off.  cannot  be  considered  a  peace  con- 
ference by  any  stretch  of  imagination.  Such 
a  meeting  can  only  ratify  Russia's  ill-gotten 
gains,  leaving  the  vital  probleips  of  Europe 
unsolved. 

The  continuing  appeasement  of  Russl* 
creates  new  problems,  and  settles  noUiiii(. 
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The  Idea  of  giving  Russia  reparations  from 
Italy  Is  as  fantastic  as  dlgnlfyhag  by  the  same 
term  the  loot  Russia  carried  away  in  the  rape 

nf  Manrhmia 


But  It  Is  not  at  all  evident  that  labor  costs 
bave  advanced  to  a  point  that  requires  a 
new  high  price  plateau.  With  larger  output, 
volume,    fixpd    posts   npr   unit   of   oiitoiit   ate 


until  the  temporary  scarcities  are  overrome. 
We  must  moreover:  (1)  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  reduce  taxes  further  as  long  as  the 
Inflationarv  oressure  lasts.   (2)    nromote   the 
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OPA — to  prevent  any  natural  adjustments  In 
prices,  wages,  living  standards,  and  nebulous 
things  like  purchasing  power  and  national 
Income.     The  primary  function  of  the  Amer- 


provement  in  marketings  of  livestock.  Such 
Increases  In  the  prices  of  Uvestock  as  have 
occurred  have  gone  back  to  the  livestock 
grower  as  an  Incentive  to  production." 


Tot  as  sure  as  the  factories  and  farms  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America  get  going,  prices 
will  fall.  Will  you  be  Uberat  with  your  tax 
doueh  airain  to  suDDort  th»m?     Huh? 


r 
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The  Idea  of  giving;  Russia  reperatlona  from 
Italy  is  as  fantastic  as  dignifying  by  the  same 
term  the  loot  Russia  carried  away  in  the  rape 
of  Manchuria. 

We  will  never  buf  peace  by  paying  black- 
mail.  -^-^ 


Can  We  Meet  tke  Ckalleii<e  of  Inflation? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark  In  the 
RrcoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Alvin  H.  Hansen,  from  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  last  Sunday : 
CAN  wx  Mzrr  th«  chaixzhcx  or  inflation? 

(By  Alvln  H.  Hansen.  Littauer  professor  of 
political  economy,  Harvard  University) 

Cambhidcc,  Mass. — Eighteen  months  alter 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  wholesale 
prices  stood  148  percent  above  prewar,  cost 
of  living  108  percent,  but  the  most  rapid  rise 
came  in  the  last  9- month  lap. 

We  have  now  completed  the  first  9  months 
after  the  Second  World  War  and  we  stand 
at  45  percent  above  prewar  for  wholesale 
prices  and  35  percent  for  cost  of  living.  The 
record  so  far  Is  good  compared  with  the 
First  World  War.  But  will  we  outdo  World 
War  I  in  the  second  9-month  lap? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  will  be  the 
full  effects  of  the  termination  of  OPA  last 
Sunday.  Those  who  have  clamored  for  a 
free  market  have  got  themselves  into  a 
corner.  If  there  are  substantial  increases  in 
food  and  clothing  prices  new  wage  demands 
will  l>e  upon  us.  Nothing  could  be  more 
tmrealistic  than  the  plea  for  all-around  de- 
control, at  the  same  time  urging  wage 
sUbiUty. 

The  experience  after  the  First  World  War 
li  proof  enough  of  that.  Under  free  market 
forces,  hourly  wage  rates  rose  from  an  index 
of  163  in  1918  (July  1914  being  taken  as  100) 
to  234  in  1920. 

After  the  First  World  War  the  Inflationary 
pressure  came  largely  from  inventory  ac- 
cumulations, expansion  of  plan  and  equip- 
aaent.  and  exports.  Today  the  pressure 
■terns  largely  from  the  consumers — food  and 
clothing  and  housing.  Housing  will  take 
aome  time,  but  the  current  shortages  of  food 
and  clothing  are  surely  temporary. 

Yet  If  these  short-run  pressures  are  al- 
lowed to  develop  into  a  sharp  upward  surge 
In  clothing  and  food  prices,  we  shall  be  in 
trouble  on  the  labor  front.  Thus,  after  the 
current  excess  demand  has  subsided  we  shall 
t>e  left  with  a  new  high  level  of  labor  cost. 
Once  labor  costs  have  been  pushed  to  a  new 
plateau  the  whole  structure  of  prices  will  be 
■lormed  around  this  central  axis. 

This  has  happened  before  and  it  will  hap- 
pen again  If  we  yield  in  the  next  year  or  so 
to  the  temporary  inflationary  pressure  and 
permit  a  cycle  of  price  and  wage  increases. 
If  instead  we  hold  the  line  on  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  rent,  only  then  can  we  hope  to  tackle 
the  problem  of  stability  of  labor  costs.  This 
means  that  wages  should  rise  no  more  rapidly 
tban  productivity. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  battle 
1b  already  lost,  and  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Be- 
cause labor  costs  have  already  been  allowed 
to  rise  to  a  point  that  requires  a  sharp  ad- 
vance in  prices:  and  (2)  because  war  financ- 
ing has  left  us  with  an  excess  money  supply. 
Thus  It  Is  argued  we  might  as  well  give  up. 
Why  worry  more  about  the  OPA? 


But  It  Is  not  at  all  erident  that  labor  costs 
have  advanced  to  a  point  that  requires  a 
new  high  price  plateau.  With  larger  output, 
Tolume,  fixed  costs  per  unit  of  output  are 
much  lower  than  In  1938-40.  The  repeal  of 
the  excees-proflts  tax  permits  higher  wages 
without  necessarily  encroaching  upon  net 
profits  after  taxes.  Recent  t>asic  wage  rate 
Increases  were  mainly  an  offset  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  wartime  premiums,  leaving  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  substantially  stable. 

Corporate  profits  since  the  war  are  in  gen- 
eral such  as  to  support  the  thesis  that  the 
economy  can  stand  the  recent  wage  rate  in- 
creases without  any  substantial  price  in- 
creases. The  current  Inflationary  pressures 
do  not  come  mainly  from  the  cost  side;  they 
come  from  the  side  of  demand. 

Nor  Is  inflation  inevitable  because  of  the 
current  money  supply.  The  money  supply 
Is  no  longer  increasing.  The  Treasury  has 
been  reducing  its  general  fund  balance 
largely  by  retiring  securities  held  by  the 
commercial  banks.  We  are  rapidly  moving 
Into  a  budgetary  surplus. 

Large  continued  purchases  of  Government 
securities  are  in  prospect  by  Insurance  com- 
panies, savings  banks,  and  Government  trust 
funds.  These  are  likely  to  exceed  any  net 
liquidation  by  Individuals  or  business;  and 
thus  we  may  see  some  further  reduction  of 
the  securities  held  by  commercial  banks. 
Commercial  loans  are  not  likely  to  be  large 
in  view  of  the  high  liquidity  of  business  con- 
cerns. In  general,  the  control  of  the  money 
supply  appears  by  now  to  be  pretty  well  in 
hand. 

The  money  supply  has  increased  since  1940 
relatively  little  in  relation  to  the  national 
Income.  Moreover,  throughout  the  last  cen- 
tury, with  growing  wealth  and  income,  busi- 
ness and  individuals  have  wished  to  hold  an 
ever-increasing  amount  of  money  in  relation 
to  income.  Thus  in  1840  the  money  supply 
was  10  percent  of  the  national  income;  20 
percent  in  1870;  55  percent  in  1900;  65  per- 
cent in  1925;  85  percent  in  1940,  and  95 
percent  today. 

The  money  supply  has  increased  far  more 
rapidly  than  Income  without  producing  in- 
flationary consequences.  The  notion  that 
recent  Increases  in  our  money  supply  inevi- 
tably mean  inflation  is  a  hangover  of  the 
crude  quantity  theory  of  money.  Yet  we 
need  to  watch  our  step.  We  can  and  should, 
by  means  of  a  budgetary  surplus,  reduce  our 
money  supply. 

The  record  of  price  control  to  date  is  far 
from  perfect,  but  it  is  a  creditable  one.  and 
the  game  is  not  lost  unless  we  deliberately 
throw  it  away.  Our  tax  record  during  and 
after  the  war  represents  by  and  large  a  re- 
sponsible fiscal  program.  The  American 
public  displayed  during  the  war  a  vast  ca- 
pacity to  save.  We  have  gone  about  the  dif- 
ficult business  of  reconversion,  not  indeed 
without  serious  labor-management  battles, 
but  nevertheless  with  sufficient  dispatch  to 
lift  output  to  a  level  two-thirds  higher  than 
In  the  prewar  years. 

From  the  long-run  standpoint,  the  United 
States,  with  its  Increased  capacity  to  produce 
goods  and  commodities  of  almost  every  de- 
scription (food,  clothing,  consumers'  dura- 
bles, machinery) ,  Is  not  an  inflation-sensitive 
country. 

Considering  our  vast  productive  power,  to- 
gether with  our  high  propensity  to  save  out 
of  current  Income,  we  stand  in  far  greater 
danger  over  the  long  run  of  Inadequate  mar- 
kets than  of  runaway  inflation.  But  the 
testing  period  Is  upon  us.  Are  we  as  a  nation 
sufficiently  mature  and  responsible  to  pre- 
vent first  the  disaster  of  a  serious  monetary 
and  price  upheaval  and  later  a  recurrence  of 
mass  unemployment?  Now  Is  the  time  to 
begin  to  show  what  sttifl  we  aa  Americans  are 
made  of. 

To  meet  the  present  crisis,  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  our  money  and  protect  our  ac- 
cumulated savings,  the  Une  must  be  held 


until  the  temporary  scarcities  are  overcome. 
We  must  moreover:  (1)  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  reduce  taxes  further  as  long  as  the 
Inflationary  pressure  lasts,  (2)  promote  the 
continued  purchase  of  savings  bonds,  and 
(3)  achieve  asxapidly  as  possible  a  budgetary 
surplus. 

But  we  have  also  the  long-rtm  profrram 
to  consider.  Fiscal  flexibility  is  at  para- 
mount Importance.  The  dogma  of  balanced 
budget  rarely  fits.  So  long  as  the  pnisent 
Inflationary  pressures  persist,  an  overbal- 
anced  budget  is  needed.  But  prosperity  will 
not  last  forever.  The  Government  stould 
now  develop  a  long-range  and  carefully 
planned  program  for  sustained  employment 
and  economic  stability,  including  a  compen- 
satory flscal  program. 


PaternaKsm  by  Uncle  Sam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  editor  of  the  Evansville  Re/iew 
on  July  4,  1946,  In  an  editorial  entitled 
"Asking  For  It,"  points  out  with  con- 
siderable force  just  what  we  can  expect 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  a.sked 
to  solve  our  problems  for  us.  Congres- 
sional grants  of  power  to  the  executive 
department  always  results  in  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  regulations.  OPA  is 
the  perfect  example.  When  the  regula- 
tions hurt  the  public  complains,  bui:  in 
each  Instance  we  asked  for  it.  Under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  timely  editorial  referred  to: 
ASKING  roR  rr 

President  Truman's  address  to  a  spe:lal 
session  of  Congress  requesting  drastic  en  er- 
gency  powers  to  meet  the  strike  crises,  hit 
the  public  consciousness  with  the  crushing 
force  of  a  blockbuster.  The  pernicious  hrbit 
of  looking  to  government  for  the  answer?  to 
all  problems  has  finally  reached  the  logcal 
conclusion— a  crisis  that  the  President  feels 
only  ruthless  dictatorial  authority  can  cope 
with. 

Few  noted  the  significant  request  that  was 
included  in  the  President's  appeal  for  au- 
thority to  seize  industries  and  draft  workers 
Into  the  Army— he  asked  immediate  renenal 
of  price  control  without  qualification  or 
amendment.  He  could  do  nothing  else.  If 
the  Government  has  complete  power  over  ^he 
working  people,  it  must  also  have  complete 
power  over  all  else.  And  by  the  same  tohen 
If  it  has  complete  power  over  the  industries 
and  businesses  of  the  country  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  OPA.  It  must  have  complete 
power  over  the  workers.  In  this  case  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  egg  or  :he 
hen  comes  first,  liberty  as  we  have  known  it 
will  be  lost. 

It  is  grimly  amusing  to  hear  some  fanat  cal 
supporters  of  OPA  profess  shocked  concern 
over  the  idea  of  drafting  American  citizens 
In  peacetime  and  forcing  them  to  work  at 
the  point  of  bayonets.  This,  they  say  Is 
servitude.  So  it  is.  But  why  be  shocked? 
It  Is  the  inevitable  end  in  any  country  wl:  ose 
people  Impose  upon  their  government  re- 
^Hinslbillty  for  their  economic  welfare 

Countless  times  in  recent  years  the  thieat 
baa  been  heard  that  our  people  will  never 
tolerate  another  depression.  In  response  to 
this  defiant  mood,  powerful  Government 
agencies   have    been    created — such    as    the 
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OPA — to  prevent  any  natural  adjustments  In 
prices,  wages,  living  standards,  and  nebulous 
things  like  purchasing  power  and  national 
income.  The  primary  function  of  the  Amer- 
ican form  of  government — the  protection  of 
certain  rights  of  the  individual.  Including 
the  right  to  work,  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

The  only  wonder  la  that  government  by 
bayonet  did  not  appear  before  this.  The 
whole  country  has  been  asking  for  It.  We 
are  now  at  the  point  where  we' must  decide 
whether  we  want  dictatorship  with  its  spur- 
ious security,  or  liberty  with  the  inevitable 
risks  as  well  as  opportunities  it  entails. 


What  You  Really  Pay  for  Your  Meat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Times -Herald  of 
July  6,  1946: 

WHAT  TOU  BEAIXT  PAT  FOR  TOUR  MEAT 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  OPA's  case  must  be  a  lor  weaker  than 
most  people  realized,  considering  the  way  its 
propagandists  have  been  magnifying  price 
rises  and  exaggerating  calamities. 

Take  the  case  of  meat,  lor  instance.  You 
hear  a  lot  of  hollering  about  how  the  price  is 
shooting  up  all  over  the  place  as  profiteers 
fasten  their  hooks  into  you.  But  is  that  the 
real  story? 

The  American  Meat  Institute,  which  repre- 
sents most  legitimate  meat  selling  in  thia 
country,  bought  space  in  a  lot  of  newspapers 
yesterday  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
other  side.  We've  never  read  a  better  or 
clearer  statement  of  the  facts,  so  herewith  is 
a  repetition  of  the  ad's  text: 

"You  have  been  paying  an  additional  6 
cents  per  pound  over  and  above  'ceiling  prices' 
m  thj  form  of  Income  taxes  to  support  sub- 
sidies, which  ended  June  30. 

"In  addition  to  that,  many  of  you  have 
been  paying  high  overcharges  to  the  black 
market.  Reliable  surveys  in  typical  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  show  that  83 
percent  of  meat  sales  were  over  ceUing.  Prices 
of  meat  have  varied  from  city  to  city  and  in 
some  cases  have  exceeded  celling  prices  by 
as  much  as  362  percent. 

"Prom  now  on  (without  OPA  price  con- 
trols) the  coet  of  your  meat  will  be  what  you 
actually  pay  over  the  counter.  There  will  be 
no  hidden  taxes  or  tribute  to  the  black 
market. 

"It  is  time  American  people  realize  that: 
^  "The  so-called  OPA  'ceiling'  prices  of  meat 
for  the  most  part  are  fictional  prices — noth- 
mg  more  than  some  figures  on  a  piece  of 
paper  referring  to  cuts  of  meat,  many  of 
which  vou  have  not  been  able  to  buy  at 
'celling-  prices. 

"Painf  jl  experience  has  proved  that  under 
OPA  regulations: 

"A.  Livestock  does  not  come  to  market  in 
■ufDcient  quantities. 

"B.  A  large  proportion  of  the  meat  animals 
which  do  reach  the  market  are  gobbled  up 
by  buyers  who  divert  meat  from  the  average 
consumer — to  dishonest  channels  with  which 
the  meat  todustry  cannot  and  will  not 
compete. 

*Tt's  the  consumer  who  gets  htirt. 

"During  the  past  week  of  open  competi- 
tion— the   first   since    1942 — there   was   im- 


provement in  marketings  of  livestock.  Such 
increases  In  the  prices  of  livestock  as  have 
occurred  have  gone  back  to  the  livestock 
grower  as  an  incentive  to  production." 

"Your  meat  dealer  roon  will  be  able  to  aenre 
you  at  holiest  prices." 

Now  tell  yourself  the  truth:  Did  you  ever 
reallM  you  were  getting  the  OPA's  supposedly 
"low"  prices  on  things  only  because  the  Gov- 
ernment was  making  up  the  difference  to  the 
boys  up  the  line  by  subsidy  checks? 

Ycur  tax  money  was  paying  those  {:ub8idy 
checks,  and  how  do  you  like  that? 

On  the  one  hand  you  paid  taxes  to  a  lot 
of  Chester  Bowles'  muscle  boys  to  keep  prices 
down,  and  on  the  other  hand,  you  paid  taxes 
so  the  farmer  would  get  enough  subsidy 
money  to  satisfy  his  demand  for  higher  prices. 

But  don't  get  mad  at  the  farmer.  You  paid 
subsidies  all  up  and  down  the  Une  to  make 
up  the  shortage  between  consumer's  prices 
for  goods  and  actual  cost  to  the  producer. 

You  are  not  fool  enough — are  you  now — to 
think  wages  could  keep  on  rising  indefinitely, 
taxes  keep  on  rising  indefinitely,  and  prices 
stay  down?  Surely  nobody  in  his  right  mind 
ever  really  believed  that. 

What  was  the  Government's  object  In  work- 
ing such  a  skin  game  as  It  has  of  late  with 
OPA?  Well,  it  all  began  on  a  reasonable  basis. 
During  the  war,  American  producers  of  farm 
and  factory  goods  were  not  working  on  their 
own  as  they  should. 

They  were — like  everybody  else — Just  Oot- 
emment  agents  hired  out  for  war  work  of 
their  special  kind. 

Their  production  was  committed  first  and 
always  to  war  orders,  and  the  remainder  had 
to  be  distributed  to  the  population  at  large 
on  a  shortage  basis. 

Result:  Inevitably  prices  were  bound  to  go 
crazy  without  controls.  That  was  the  rea- 
son for  price  control,  as  a  war  operation. 

But  now  the  war  is  over.  Producers  are 
producing — where  strikes  and  Oovemment 
permit.  The  only  shortages  today  are  arti- 
ficial shortages.  And  even  these  are  break- 
ing down  at  a  rapid  rate. 

America's  greatest  pride  Is  In  our  capacity 
to  produce  and  it  Is  a  weU-placed  pride. 
We  not  only  can  produce.  We  di.  Like 
rabbits. 

The  OPA  on  the  national  scale  and  pattern 
sought  by  Chester  Bowles  is  Just  an  inter- 
ference between  buyer  and  seller  who  each 
have  money  and  goods  and  want  to  trade. 
It  has  no  real  value. 

Why  then  do  some  people  keep  insisting 
that  it  stay  on? 

Simply  this:  There  are  some  people  in  the 
world  vain  enough  and  cocky  enough  and 
power-himgry  enough  to  tMnk  that  they 
know  how  a  nation  should  be  rtin  from  top 
to  bottom. 

This  idea  took  political  form  In  Rtissla  as 
communism.  In  Italy  It  was  called  fascism. 
In  Germany,  nazlsm. 

All  of  these  had  one  fact  In  common :  That 
the  government  would  set  production  quotas 
for  farm  and  factory,  and  fix  prices  for  con- 
sumers, wherever  found. 

We  never  had  that  sort  of  thing  around 
here  until  1933.  when  It  arrived  under  the 
New  Deal  as  the  NRA  for  Industry  and  the 
AAA  for  agriculture.  The  country  took  one 
look  and  said,  "No,"  and  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
heaved  NRA  out  by  a  9-0  verdict. 

We  were  more  or  less  free  of  the  quota  sys- 
tem of  living  from  there  on,  until  the  war. 

Then  it  all  came  back  as  "emergency  legis- 
lation," the  whole  bag  of  tricks,  only  more 
so:  Production  quotas,  consumers'  ratlotui. 
price  controls  and  subsidies,  which  not  only 
cost  billions  in  tax  money,  but  cut  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living  to  tatters. 

Our  standard  of  living  will  remain  a  gov- 
ernment-made thing,  and  a  poor  one,  as  long 
as  those  controls  hang  on. 

Incidentally,  if  you  support  the  OPA  Idea 
today  while  it  appears  to  hold  prices  down 
where  wlil  you  stand  when  the  next  NRA 
undertakes  to  hold  prices  up? 


Por  as  sure  as  the  f actorlee  and  farms  of  tlM 
United  States  of  America  get  going,  prices 
will  fall.  WUl  you  be  Uberal  with  your  tax 
dough  agam  to  support  them?    Huh? 


Reorganixatioii  of  tke  Confress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

OF  NFW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  t.  1946 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torials: 

(Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  of  June 
18.  194«| 

MO  TIME  TO  aXLAX 

The  easy  victory  which  the  bill  to  re- 
organize the  machinery  of  Congress  scored 
in  the  Senate  is  creating  some  false  and  dan- 
gerous optimism  about  Its  prosiiects  in  the 
House.  After  the  Senate  confounded  the 
pessimists  by  approving  the  streamlining  by 
a  vote  of  49  to  16  it  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  lower  chamber  also  would 
give  Its  assent.  But  there  Is.  In  fact,  a  real 
danger  that  this  sound  and  badly  needed 
legislation  will  not  get  through  the  House. 

This  is  not  because  the  Representatives 
as  a  whole,  are  opposed  to  congressional  re- 
organization. In  fact,  we  believe  that  a 
large  majority  Is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Nor  Is  It  due  to  lack  of 
able  leadership.  Repreaentattve  Monroket. 
of  Oklahoma,  who  has  charge  of  the  meas- 
ure, can  be  counted  on  to  do  a  skillful  Job 
of  pushing  the  proposals.  The  trouble  lies 
In  the  House  Rules  Committee,  which  has 
the  power  to  bottle  up  and  kill  any  legisla- 
tion to  which  its  members  object. 

Some  of  the  Infiuentlal  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  are  extremely  cool  to  the 
bill.  They  are  resistant  to  change  and 
especially  to  any  change  which  would 
threaten  to  lessen  their  almost  dictatorial 
authority  over  what  legislation  the  House 
may  or  may  not  consider.  Left  to  them- 
selves they  can,  and  doubtless  will,  shelve 
the  measure  and  prevent  any  action  from 
bting   taken    at    this   eessloo. 

There  is  one  way  to  prevent  this  and  It  Is 
for  citizens  and  Congressmen  who  feel  that 
modernization  of  congressional  procedure  Is 
urgently  needed  and  long  overdue  to  urge 
action  on  the  measure.  One  thing  certain 
Is  that  this  Is  no  time  to  relax  In  the 
confident  belief  that  victory  will  be  easy. 
Even  though  the  majority  of  the  public  and 
the  majority  of  Congress  are  in  favor  of 
the  reform,  it  will  take  hard  fighting  to  get 
It  enacted  Into  law. 

{Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)   Star  of 
June  19.  1946 1 

IfOOESNIZINO   coNcaxss 

(By  RaynMnd  Moley) 

A  start,  and  only  a  start,  has  at  last  been 
made  to  bring  the  efficiency  of  Congress  into 
line  with  Its  great  reeponslUlltles.  The 
Senate  has  passed,  with  some  modifications, 
the  La  Pollette  proposals  for  parliamentary 
reform.  Action  m  the  House  may  or  may 
not  follow. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  tbcss 
changes,  upon  vhich  Senator  La  Pollette  has 
labored  for  years,  is  a  reform  In  the  commit- 
tee system.  Committees,  as  everyone  knows, 
are  the  eyes,  ears.  arms,  and  bands  by  wbieb 
the  two  Houses  do  their  wor*.  But  the  exist- 
ing cocomlttees  do  not  correspond  with  the 
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real  kinds  of  btislness  which  the  Houses  must 
perform. 

The  La  Pollette  reorganization  of  the  com- 
mittee system  Is  based  on  the  sound  propo- 
sition that  Congress  is,  after  all,  the  policy- 
making part  of  the  Oovemment.  Therefore. 
In  organizing  themselves  Into  committees, 
the  two  Houses  ought  to  recognize  the  broad 
policy  fields  into  which  the  interests  of  gov- 
ernment are  divided.  The  committee  sys- 
tems of  the  two  Houses  have  grown  up  with 
little  regard  for  appropriate  divisions  of  the 


with  dignity  and  a  pension  after  62  years 
upon  this  earth,  provided  that  6  of  those 
years  were  spent  In  Congress.  To  enlarge 
upon  the  wisdom  of  that  move  might  lead 
to  some  unflattering  examples.  So  perhaps 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  pension  appears 
to  be  a  wise  investment. 

Among  the  reorganizations  bill's  chief 
virtues  are  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
committees,  expert  assistance  for  appropria- 
tions committees,  enough  money  to  hire 
capable  help  for  other  administrative  and 
research  duties,  and  the  registering  of  lob- 


son  obviously  would  be  needed  than  the 
present  machinery  affords  on  matters  of  non- 
partisan concern.  The  La  Pollette  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  majority  policy  commi'tees 
would  serve  on  a  formal  legislative-executive 
council  with  the  President  and  various  Cabi- 
net members.  On  "broad  questions  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,"  the  minority  policy 
committees  also  would  be  brought  into  these 
sessions.  If  we  are  to  have  either  a  mixed 
Congress,  after  this  year,  or  a  Congresr  of 
one  party  and  an  administration  of  another. 
It  is  clear  that  any  procedural  Improvements 
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people  of  the  14  counties  comprising  the  Semitic  remarks  as  »  disgrace  to  the  UnltM  in  reference  to  one  nartirul&r  IrHMt^f 

Seventh  Iowa  District,  which  I  have  the  N*«on.-:  and.  lasuy,  support  ot  Yugosiavu-.  a^SoTm  U^^  couS^^s^fC^SJr  pKiS 

horior  to  repr«ent  in  Congjss.  as  to  ^^^  '-  the  return  of  Trieste  to  Marshal  '^^tefr^'^;  ^h^p^t^n^and  ma^S 

^glft  o^a^i   c^p^S   "^^^^^  '"*"  ^°y-«  -"->  ^  '°"-«»  mternauonai  feting  administraSon  advises  me  that 

or  giu  on  a  per  capita  Dasis.  ^^t„  ^,  ^^jj^  ^^^  ^^  resolutions  they  should  have  fifteen  40-ton  cars  of 

County  share  cover  the  range  of  foreign  problenas  before  ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer.     Although 

County:                                          British  loan  the  great  nations  today:  and  they  wUl  recog-  contacts  have  been  made  with  countless 

Adams" ^S  ^  r'"  immediately  that  on  almost  all  of  these  Government  agencies,  to  cur  knowledge. 

7°^"^^ 284,368  Issues  the  stand  taken  Is  that  favwed  by  the  onlv  four  carloads  havp  h*>*.n  olinootP^t/i 

Audubon 330.120  Russian  Government  and  by  the  American  ??. J  ^pl    ^*   Ln  rnt  rt^^^ 

Cass 622.116  Communists.    They  will  also  recognize  that  *V      ^^^^      Th^s  will  cut  down  the  yield 
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real  kinds  of  business  which  the  Houses  must 
perform. 

The  La  Follette  reorganization  of  the  com- 
mittee system  is  based  on  the  sound  propo- 
sition that  Congress  Ls,  after  all,  the  policy- 
making part  of  the  Government.  Therefore, 
In  organizing  themselves  Into  committees, 
the  two  Houses  ought  to  recognize  the  broad 
policy  fields  Into  which  the  Interests  of  gov- 
ernment are  divided.  The  committee  sys- 
tems of  the  two  Houses  have  grown  up  with 
little  regard  for  appropriate  divisions  of  the 
policy-making  business  of  Congress.  They 
are.  in  general,  the  Inheritances  of  long  tra- 
dition and  of  past  emergencies. 

Responsibility  in  the  Senate  is  now  scat- 
tered among  33  standing  committees  of  all 
sorts  of  importance.  Some  are  practically 
without  any  business  at  all.  Others,  like  the 
Appropriations  and  Finance  Committees, 
have  responsibilities  of  the  highest  order. 
Moreover,  there  is  little  or  no  coordination 
among  the  committees.  The  33  standing 
committees  and  10  special  committees  have 
a  membership  of  568.  This  means  that  each 
Senator  Is.  on  average,  a  memtier  of  six  com- 
mittees. 

Under  the  circumstances  Senators  simply 
•cannot  function  properly  in  the  committees 
to  which  they  are  appointed.  They  cannot 
attend  meetings  regularly.  As  Senator  La 
FoLLrm  told  the  Senate:  "Hardly  a  day  goes 
by  in  any  week  that  I  do  not  find  on  my  desk 
two  or  three  or  sometimes  four  notices  of 
•committee  meetings,  all  being  held  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  day." 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  reduces  the 
number  of  committees  to  15,  each  of  which 
has  as  Its  field  a  broad  aspect  of  policy 
making.  The  burden  on  Individual  Senators 
is  relieved  because  Senators  would  have  few- 
er committee  assignments.  There  would. 
under  the  new  plan,  be  Joint  committee 
meetings. 

Other  features  of  the  bill  would  provide 
not  only  the  committees  but  the  members 
with  more  adequate  research  assistance  and 
Increased  salaries  and  would  provide  a  pen- 
sion plan  for  the  retirement  of  Congressmen. 

There  is  also  provision  for  policy  com- 
mittees of  the  two  parties  in  Congress  and 
for  a  point  legislative-executive  council  to 
provide  proper  liaison  between  XJongress  and 
the  Executive. 

This  critically  necessary  reform  is  now  be- 
fore the  House.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
action  can  be  taken  before  adjournment  on 
July  15.  There  will  be  opposition,  much  of 
which  will  be  based  on  most  unworthy  reA- 
sons.  Congressmen  are  reluctant  to  give  up 
the  larger  patronage  provided  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  committees.  There  will  also  be  the 
fear  of  criticism  because  of  the  salary-raising 
features  of  the  bill.  These  short-sighted 
-'Objections  have  prevented  action  before.  But 
~vlth  every  passing  year  the  necessity  grows 
greater  that  Congress  bring  Itself  Into  har- 
XQOtiy  with  the  times.  In  the  long  run  an 
Xioderstaffed,  underpaid,  and  badly  organized 
;  C&gress  is  a  luxury  which  even  a  rich  coun- 
.  try  cannot  afford. 


I  Prom  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.>  Ttmes-Leader 
News  of  June  18.  1946 1 

STKZAMUNINC  CONGRESS 

The  Senate,  which  has  been  trying  rather 
desperately  to  cope  with  most  of  the  Nation's 
pressing  ills  a»l  at  once,  took  time  out  the 
other  day  for  u  little  self-improvement.  The 
result  was  a  bill  reorganizing  and  stream- 
lining congressional  procedure  which  Is  ex- 
cellent as  far  's  it  goes.  And  it  goes  quite  a 
long  way. 

The  Senatt>rs  discarded  one  or  two  mossy. 
cherished  traditions,  and  it  must  have  wrung 
some  of  the  older,  more  conservative  hearts 
to  do  so.  But  they  voted  themselves  and 
their  colleagues  in  the  House  a  >5.C00-a-year 
salary  increase  by  way  of  heart  balm. 

They  also  provided  some  generous  scciai. 
security   which  will  permit   them  to  retire 


with  dignity  and  a  pension  after  62  years 
upon  this  earth,  provided  that  6  of  those 
years  were  spent  In  Congress.  To  enlarge 
upon  the  wisdom  of  that  move  might  lead 
to  some  unfiatterlng  examples.  So  perhaps 
It  Is  enough  to  say  that  the  pension  appears 
to  be  a  wise  Investment. 

Among  the  reorganizations  bill's  chief 
virtues  are  a  reduction  In  the  number  of 
committees,  expert  assistance  for  appropria- 
tions committees,  enough  money  to  hire 
capable  help  for  other  administrative  and 
research  duties,  and  the  registering  of  lob- 
byists. 

A  lot  of  Senators  have  enjoyed  the  power, 
prestige,  and  Importance  of  many  commit- 
tee memberships.  But  they  really  pay  for 
their  enjoyment  In  hard  work.  Besides  an- 
swering their  mall,  having  their  ears  bent  by 
constituents,  understanding  all  current  legis- 
lation, being  on  the  fioor  for  debate  and 
voting,  they  are  also  at  present  supposed 
to  be  experts  on  all  the  various,  complex, 
specialized  subjects  which  they  have  to 
wrestle  with  in  a  half-dozen  committees  to 
which  they  may  belong. 

It  Is  Just  too  much  to  do  efficiently.  Be- 
sides, the  same  general  legislative  subject 
may  slop  over  Into  two  or  three  different 
committees,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  confu- 
sion, delay,  and  red  tape. 

As  for  appropriations.  Congress  has  gen- 
erally had  to  take  an  executive  department's 
word  for  what  it  needed,  and  why.  The 
Members  have  been  busy  enough  without 
endeavoring  to  fathom  the  Inner  working  of 
outside  agencies.  Consequently,  they  have 
approved  or  slashed  budgets  through  igno- 
rance, caprice,  benevolence,  and  sheer  cussed- 
ness.  Provision  for  expert  assistants  will  give 
the  committees  some  boys  on  their  side 
whom  they  can  trust,  and  who  presumably 
will  know  what  they're  talking  about. 

The  new  bill  should  ease  group  pressures 
not  only  through  registration  and  financial 
accountability  of  lobbies,  but  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees  which  would  put  major  Issues 
on  a  party  basis.  This  last  is  something 
that  Commerce  Secretary  Wallace  suggested 
awhile  back,  except  that  the  Senate  bill 
stipulates  no  reprisals  If  some  rugged  in- 
dividualist refuses  to  hew  to  the  party  policy 
line. 

In  short,  there  is  promise  of  better  gov- 
ernment in  the  Senate  bill.  If  the  House 
concurs,  the  result  ought  to  win  Congress  a 
unanimous  cheer.  And  that's  a  sweet  sound 
that  the  legislators  haven't  heard  In  a  long 
time. 

(Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)   News  of  June  17, 
19461 

PARTY    POUCT    COMMrTTEES 

One  of  the  innovations  called  for  In  the 
La  Follette  congressional  reorganization  bill 
is  the  creation  of  official  party  policy  com- 
mittees by  the  majority  and  minority  In  each 
House.  The  proposal  has  stirred  little  dis- 
cussion, either  pro  or  con.  But  if  the  opti- 
mism of  Republcans  In  this  year's  congres- 
sional elections  is  warranted,  this  provision 
will  take  on  a  peculiar  significance  next 
January. 

Republicans  feel  they  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  win  control  of  the  House  this  year, 
and  at  least  fighting  chance  to  control  the 
Senate.  If  they  do.  theirs  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility for  congressional  leadership  and 
policy  making.  In  such  a  situation,  the  Icose 
organization  they  have  maintained  as  a  mi- 
nority party  would  be  inadequate,  and  they 
could  wish  for  nothing  tetter  than  the  crea- 
tion of  a  formal  policy  committee,  with  the 
improved  discipline  that  this  Implies  and 
with  the  help  of  a  ful'-ttme  staff,  as  con- 
templated m  the  bill,  "to  assist  In  study, 
analysis  and  research  on  problems  involved 
In  policy  determinations." 

With  a  Republican  House  and  Democratic 
Senate,  or  a  Rcpu'rllcan  Congress  and  Demo- 
cratic administration,  moreover,  better  liai- 


son obviously  would  be  needed  than  the 
present  machinery  affords  on  matters  of  non- 
partisan concern.  The  La  Follette  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  majority  policy  comml.tees 
would  serve  on  a  formal  legislative-executive 
council  with  the  President  and  various  Cabi- 
net members.  On  "broad  questions  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,"  the  minority  pjllcy 
conunlttees  also  would  be  brought  into  these 
sessions.  If  we  are  to  have  either  a  mixed 
Congress,  after  this  year,  or  a  Congresr  of 
one  party  and  an  administration  of  anoiher, 
it  is  clear  that  any  procedural  improvements 
to  smooth  the  relationship  between  the 
parties  on  matters  of  essential  national  con- 
cern should  be  welcomed  by  all.  This  timely 
reform  could  be  the  means  to  a  modus 
Vivendi  In  a  period  that  might  otherwise 
produce  needless  and  costly  deadlocks.  The 
bill  already  has  passed  the  Senate  by  a  large 
majority.     It  merits  approval  by  the  House 

(From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mall  of 
June  18,  19461 

A    BARGAIN    IN    REFORM 

The  Senate,  as  the  headlines  have  noted 
with  some  misplacement  of  emphasis,  has 
voted  Itself  an  Increase  in  salary.  What  is 
important  about  the  action  and  what  makes 
it  well  worth  the  price  Is  that  the  Senate. 
In  doing  so.  has  accepted  the  major  proposi- 
tions of  the  La  Follette  bill  for  reform  and 
reorganization  of  the  Senate,  designed  to 
streamline  Its  action  and  make  It  both  a 
more  responsive  and  more  responsible  agency 
of  the  national  government. 

Senator  La  Follette  s  bill,  based  on  a  joint 
Senate-House  study  of  congressional  organ- 
ization, sought  to  reduce  the  Senates  33 
committees  to  a  workable  15,  to  curb  deficit 
financing  by  strengthening  Senate  super- 
vision of  appropriations,  to  register  lobbyists 
and  improve  the  liaison  between  Congress 
and  the  White  House.  It  also  provides  for 
administrative  assistants  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, expert  consultants  for  the  standing 
committees,  policy  committees  for  both  the 
major  and  minority  parties  and  a  score  of 
other  provisions  set  up  to  strengthen  and 
simplify  the  legislative  process. 

Of  Senator  La  Follettes  major  proposals, 
only  one.  apparently,  has  been  seriously  com- 
promised. That  was  his  provision  for  a  per- 
sonnel manager  to  supervise  the  selection  and 
listing  of  committee  personnel.  A  small  group 
of  Senators,  largely  from  the  South,  blocked 
this  measure  as  an  Infringement  upon  their 
patronage,  and  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  wisely 
dropped  It  In  a  successful  effort  to  Insure 
support  of  Its  many  other  sound  features. 

A  similar  bill,  with  amendments  appro- 
priate to  the  Lowe.-  House,  will  now  be  Intro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Representatives.  There 
the  acceptance  of  reform  Is  not  so  certain  as 
in  the  Senate,  but  there  Is  at  least  a  good 
chance  for  passage.  It  should  be  urged  upon 
all  Members. 

Even  w;th  the  salary  Increase,  a  pension 
fund,  and  the  employments  of  experts  and 
fisslstants.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
measure  will  not  be  more  than  $12,000,000 
a  year,  or  less  than  the  1947  budget  allows 
the  Office  of  the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aero- 
nautics. The  proposed  reform?  would  be  a 
bargain  at  a  much  higher  price. 


Our  Share  To  Pay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  have  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing figures  in  order  to  inform  the 
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people  of  the  14  counties  comprising  the      Semitic  remarks  as  a  disgrace  to  tbe  Dnlt«l  Tn  reference  to  one  nartirtilar  irri^t^ 

Seventh  Iowa  District,  which  I  have  the      Nation.":  and,  lasUy,  support  of  Yugda^i.*  secSoTln  U^^  c/fuS^^^SSr  pKiS 

honor  to  repr«ent  In  Confess    as  to      ^^^  '-  ">•  return  of  Triesu  to  Marshal  S^°^e,mey  'hTp^uc^nTnd  ma^S 

Tglft  o^a^i   capartll^^^^^^                 "°y-«  -^o  ^  '°"-«»  mt^nauonai  feting  adminL.traUon  advises  meXt 

or  gut  on  a  per  capita  oasis.                         ^^^^  ^,  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^^   resolution,  they  should  have  fifteen  40-ton  cars  of 

County  shore      cover  the  range  of  foreign  problems  before  ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer.     Although 

AH  "fr                                        British  loan         the  great  nations  today:  and  they  wUl  recog-  contacts  have  been  made  with  countless 

J5: ';- •???'  ^      r'"  *'"'"«''«teiy  that  on  almost  all  of  these  Government  agencies,  to  our  knowledge, 

7^"'"^- 284,368       Issues  the  sUnd  taken  Is  that  favored  by  the  onlv  four  carloads  have  hw.n  Bllftri.t^^ 

Audubon 330,120       Russian  Government  and  by  the  Am^can  ??/.  IJpI      -I^i.  Lni  !^,t  rf^^^ 

Cass 622.118       CommunisU.    They  will  also  recognise  that  ^^^^  ^^^^      Ths  will  cut  down  the  yield 

Fremont 410, 060       In  most  cases  the  sUnd  is  not  that  of  the  °'  ^°"^  materially.     It  means  less  food 

Guthrie 481.880       American  Government.  for  a  hungry  world.     The  fertilizer  that 

Harrison 637.476          Who  has  led  the  cry  for  the  removal  of  this  area  and  other  areas  should  have 

Mills 421,792       Herbert    Hoover    but    the    American    Reds?  had   ha5   been   exported   by  direction   of 

f!°"°°* 510,  664        Who   uses  such   phrases   as   "brutal    British  the  Government. 

Montgomery 439.616       imperialist    policy"    but    these   same    Com-  Mr    Sneaker    I  wish  tn  Mtend  mv  r#. 

Shelby . 468, 160       of  atomic  bombs,  that  General  MacArthur's  P^^red  in  the  Nebraska  Parmer  of  July 

Taylcw: ^ 399,224       powers  in  Japan  be  restricted,  that  Yugo-  ^'  l^^^: 

_      ,                                 -— slavia  get  Trieste,  rERTn-izia  res  xcrxora.  kone  roi  r» 

^°^*" ^'  ^*°'  ®^       ,  -^^  Americans  want  to  win  the  peace,  not  One  of  the  wholly  Inexcusable  blunders  at 

__^ J"»<^    ^e««    'fw-     All    want   an    everlasting  the  expense  of  farmers  and  the  starving  peo- 

— ^-^^— — —                             peace.     But  most  Americans  are  not  willing  pieg  of  foreign  countries  U  the  shut-down 

to  surrender  to  Russia  to  get  it.     Even  If  they  of    many    Government    ammunition    plants 

Peace  for  Whom?                            ^«™  inclined  to  give  in,  they  could  hardly  since  last  Auijust.     Through  their  huge  ca- 

believe    that   a   surrender    peace    would    be  pacity  to  make  ammonium  nitrate,  a  com- 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS                  permanent.  mercial  fertilizer  essential  for  maximum  crop 

_^                                                                      "~~^^^^^^"~~"~~  production,  these  plants  when  converted  for 

nitrogen    manufacture   comprise    an    agency 

HON.   LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH                Waihington  Errors  Cut  tbe  Food  Supply  «  powerful  for  peace  as  for  war.  now  that 

^                                                    »'»'•»  food  la  so  urgently  needed  throughout  the 

or  WISCONSIN                                                                 world.  ^^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES                      EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  Co"i  growers  of  Nebraska  and  other  Com 

Monday  July  8   1946                                                           of  ^'^  S^^*"  could  u"  thousands  of  tons  of 

jBu/wuy,  ^u^M  o.  iy«o                                                                         ^,„-,,o  ammonium  nitrate  thU  summer  with  the  last 

Mr.       SMITH       of       Wisconsin.     Mr.                     HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS  cultivation  of  the  crop,  if  it  were  available. 

Speaker,  recently  a  group  of  self-styled                                    or  Nebraska  *°  increase  corn  yields  on  overworked  soils 

liberals  held  a  conference  in  the  city  of         m  tow  nonsE  op  REPRBSFNTA-mn^*  rf  '""*^'^.  "  "  ^.^  ^^^\^  ^\  *"' .  °°*^ 

Milwaukee  which  It  called  the  Wi^cpn^in                            HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  June  rains  over  the  State's  principal  corn- 

Wnthfpelce  Conference     -^^                                  Monday,  July  8,  1946  growing  territory  have  improved  prospects  for 

win  ine  reace  conierence.     IHIS  is  ine                   »,        »     .  ^  bumper  crop,  if  fertiliser  is  available  for 

identical  group  that  has  a  long  record  in          Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speake:\  the  crying  July  tise. 

support  of  every  proposition  advocated  need  throughout  the  entire  world  is  for  wjth  most  of  the  Government  plants  idle 
by  Communist  Russia.  It  has  an  ennable  food.  The  prevention  of  mass  starva-  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  no  one  very 
record  of  pulling  Stalin's  chestnuts  out  of  tion  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  estab-  ^^ch  concerned  until  recently  about  their 
the  fire.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  this  group  lishment  of  peace.  After  our  fighting  ^^7*"'°"  ^°'"  co^nmerciai  fertilizer  manu- 
is  concerned  solely  with  the  advancement  forces  brought  us  victon'.  our  greatest  '^^^^^  ^VT  JeSeiT^r'thT  SiS.VirS 
of  Communism  and  totalitarism  in  this  weapon  for  good  was  food.  Every  policy  plants'  production  has  been  set  aside  for 
country.  and  act  of  government  should  have  been  export  to  war-ravaged  soils  of  Europe  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  directed  toward  the  maximum  produc-  Japan,  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  situation 
on  July  5,  1946,  carried  a  timely  editorial  tion  of  food.  was  discovered,  farm  organizations  and  other 
which  calls  the  turn  on  this  group.  I  in-  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  ap-  interested  groups  raised  a  furor  and  de- 
sert it  at  this  point:  plication  of  ammonium  nitrate  to  the  I^J^nff^^nZ^l'^'^S  Ll^'I^^oV?^ 

__j,  ,.            _»j     1     1       ii»-     I     •      i    .  plants,  including  the  Mead  and  Grand  Island 

"WIN  THi  VTACt-  FOR  WHOM?  comflelds,     particularly    with    irrigated  ordnance  plants  in  Nebraska,  but  It  was  too 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  Wisconsin  *^"^'  ^^'^  increase  the  :  leld  from  15  to  late  to  produce  the  needed  tonnage  for  this 

Win  the  Peace  Conference  was  held  in  Mil-  25   bushels   per   acre.     Nitrate  is   being  year's  crops. 

waukee  recently,  this  particular  group  found  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  our  The  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Itself,  on  almost  every  issue,  opposed  to  the  farmers  are  not  getting  it.  It  Is  being  has  urged  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
course  the  United  States  is  taking  In  this  exported,  much  of  it  through  UNRRA.  assist  In  obtaining  Immedlste  release  of  sev- 
postwar  world.  And  it  is  Just  as  significant  Ultimately  we  ought  to  assist  war-torii  enty-flve  40-ton  cars  of  ammonium  nitrate 
that  on  practically  every  issue  the  group  was  countries  In  rebuildine  their  soil  hut  ^°'"  "^*  ^^**'"  ^°^  P-owers.  pointing  out 
in  accord  with  the  Russian  policy,  the  Amer-  fn.?  J  n  «13  ™;«JS  r!!«^il  f™  !;«?«  *^*  without  it  com  yields  on  thin  ground 
lean  Communist  policy,  and  the  policy  that  I  T-  Prevent  people  irom  siarv-  ^^d  under  Irrigation  wlU  be  cut  20  to  50 
is  set  forth  dally  in  the  Dally  Worker,  which  ^^^  this  summer,  this  fall,  and  in  the  percent.  WhUe  the  War  Department  says 
Is  the  Communist  organ  In  this  coimtry.  coming  winter.  The  use  in  this  coimtry  the  Grand  Island  plant  will  be  in  full  pro- 
Here  is  what  some  of  the  resoluUons  of  this  nitrate  fertilizer  will  add  to  the  ductlon  by  July  1.  all  the  nitrate  wui  be 
adopted  propose:  Defeat  of  the  "free  press"  total  world  food  supplies  and  will  pre-  exported.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
requirements  in  UNRRA  appropriations;  re-  vent  starving  this  fall  and  in  the  coming  °^  needless  red  tape  10  connection  with  the 
moval  of  Herbert  Hoover  as  head  of  the  winter  conversion  of  these  plants  for  fertilizer  man- 
emergency  famine  relief  committee;  placing  «„,  l^w.»  ♦««,«  ««  ^«r^^  k»-  k^«  ».„^-  ufacture  and  distribution  of  the  product, 
of  atomic  energy  under  international  control  ,  ^^^  some  time  an  effort  has  been  made  it  develops  that  the  War  Department  has 
and  destruction  of  the  present  stock  pile  to  secure  this  fertUizer  for  the  farmers  shown  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  farm- 
of  bombs;  severance  of  relations  with  Franco  of  our  State.  Little  ^results  have  been  era"  need  for  fertilizer,  but  that  there  ha* 
Spain  and  recognition  of  the  Spanish  Gov-  obtained.  The  following  telegram  from  »>««»  •  sUp-up  elsewhere  in  Washington, 
emment  in  exile;  replacement  of  General  the  chairman  of  the  Nebraska  ProdUC-  probably  In  the  Department  of  Agrlcultxire. 
MacArthur's  present  regime  in  Japan  with  tjon  and  Marketing  Administration  Com-  "^^  "*«  °'  nitrogen  fertUlier  on  Iowa  and 
"genuine  Allied  control  under  the  Far  East  j^^^^^  p,  ^^^  Department  of  Agriculture.  Nebraska  fanns  has  resulted  in  amazing  In- 
Commlsslon  of  the  United  Nations":  opposi-  i--ated  at  Lincoln  Nebr  indicates  the  "'^'"^'^  '"  y'^'**''  "  °'"^*'  "  ^  pounds  of 
tion  to  military  assistance  for  the  Philip-  '^^  at  uncom,  neor..  moicates  me  ^crease  In  grains  for  one  pound  of  nitrogen 
plnee;  opposition  to  President  Truman's  pro-  need  as  loUOWS:  applied  In  Iowa,  and  almost  one  bushel  per 
g*am  to  create  a  system  of  military  coopers-  Twenty-two  cars  ammonlimi  nitrate  fertl-  acre  increase  In  com  for  every  pound  of 
tion  with  South  American  countries;  oppoet-  lizer  allocated  to  distributors,  who  in  tnm  nitrogen  applied  in  Nebraska  tests.  The 
tion  to  the  proposed  conscription  and  arma-  allocate  to  individual  dealers.  To  date,  have  nitrogen  costs  about  10  cents  a  pound, 
ment  programs  before  Congress;  condemna-  been  unable  to  secure  additional  fertiliser.  Translated  Into  a  potential  plant  capacity 
tion  of  "the  brutal  British  imperialist  policy  Eighty  additional  40-ton  can  needed  for  Irrl-  of  500,000  tons  of  nitrogen  fertUiser,  or 
and  Bevln's  (British  foreign  minister)  antl-  gated  sections  of  Nebraska.  1,500,000  tons  of  ammonium  niuate  whlcb  la 
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33  percent  nitrogen,  this  amount,  under  fa- 
vorable moisture  conditions,  would  produce 
as  much  as  16,500,000  tons  of  additional 
grain.  In  ternu  of  wheat  that  additional 
grain  would  have  provided  bread  for  some 
80.000.000  people  and  might  have  left  more 
wheat  or  corn  or  other  grain  available  for 
livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  feeds. 

W?p    hnvo    h<>*n    tnlrl    rpr»p«t.i>rilv    and    forcG- 


markets  proved  unsuccessful.  It  would  elimi- 
nate price  ceilings.  It  is  now  apparent  that 
such  action  should  have  been  taken  a  long 
time  ago.  Similar  evidence  to  Justify  the 
permanent  abandonment  of  ceilings  on  other 
comiuoditles  doubtless  is  in  the  making. 

All  the  ballyhoo  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  great  need  for  haste  in  writing  another 
OPA    bill.     Concress   can   reinstate   controls 


posed  ideology  now  on  the  march  In 
Europe. 

A  Russian  army  of  occupation  con- 
sisting of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
men  in  a  country  of  20,000,000  people,  al- 
ready devoid  of  essential  food,  is  a  heavy 
burden  and  prevents  rehabilitation  of 
that  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
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business  In  Denver  In  the  food,  retail,  and 
variety  lines. 

These  men  ranged  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  department  stores,  to  large  retailers  of 
food,  to  the  national  chain  stores,  to  the 
wholesalers  of  food. 

Came  the  subject  of  bread.     R.  S.  Mcll- 


MacDowell,  W.  T.  Grant:  Homer  Torrey,  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.;  Thomas  Haugen.  Montgomery 
Ward  tt  Co.:  Wade  Hampton.  Sears  ft  Roe- 
buck; William  Reeves.  Red  ft  White:  Wesley 
Taylor.  Home  Owned  Stores;  George  Porkor- 
ny,  American  Furniture  Co. 


Is  conscious,  as  we  all  are,  that  veterans 
need  certain  a.v>istance  in  the  readjust- 
ment period.  AVC  asks  for  strict  en- 
forcement of  veterans'  seniority  rights  in 
employment  without  attempt  to  create 
superseniority;  for  extension  of  on-the- 
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33  percent  nitrogen,  this  amount,  under  fa- 
vorable moisture  conditions,  would  produce 
MS  mucti  as  16.500.000  tons  ot  additional 
grain.  In  terms  of  wheat  that  additional 
grain  would  have  provided  bread  for  some 
80,000,000  people  and  might  have  left  more 
wheat  or  corn  or  other  grain  available  for 
livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  feeds. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  and  force- 
fully that  "food  will  write  the  peace." 
but  food  hasn't  had  a  fair  chance  to  fulfill 
that  prophecy.  The  negligence  that  has  kept 
the  nitrate  plants  from  providing  the  essen- 
tial material  for  boosting  food  production 
Is  a  bad  blunder. 


Test  Period 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKIAAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1946 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  of  July 
4.  1S46: 

TEST  PCaiOD 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  price  index 
on  Z8  basic  commodities  rose  0.7  percent 
Tuesday,  as  compared  with  a  rise  of  3  0  per- 
cent Monday,  the  day  OPA  price  controls 
became  ;  operative.  Some  prices,  however, 
notably  those  on  hogs  and  steers,  declined 
appreciably  from  Monday  highs. 

According  to  the  Bureau,  hog  price  in- 
creases Monday  averaged  •2.80,  while  prices 
on  steers  rose  $2.50.  Tuesday  the  average 
drop  on  hogs  was  $1.30  and  that  on  steers.  50 
cents.  To  some  extent,  the  net  price  gains 
represent  the  loss  of  Government  subsidies 
which  went  out  with  price  controls.  In 
other  words,  costs  which  consumers  had  been 
paying  through  Government  sulssidles  are 
now  directly  reflected  in  the  prices  on  live- 
stock. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  removal  of  price 
ceilings  encouraged  a  greatly  increased  move- 
ment of  livestock  to  market.  This  has  been 
true  particularly  of  hogs — and  as  the  result 
of  a  plentiful  supply,  prices  already  have  be- 
gun to  seek  lower  levels.  There  Is  a  distinct 
possibility  that  before  Congress  acts  finally 
on  price  control,  prices  oh  such  abundant 
commodities  as  pork  will  have  dropped  to 
OPA  price  levels,  if  not  actually  below  them. 

For  the  majority  of  persons,  however,  the 
Important  thing  Is  that  meat  again  Is  rapidly 
finding  its  way  to  the  butchers'  shelves. 
What  happened  when  price  controls  on  meat 
were  lifted  was  that  a  death  blow  was  dealt 
the  Nation's  worst  black  market.  There  is 
not  now,  nor  has  there  been,  a  meat  short- 
age and  livestock  holdings  are  the  highest  in 
history.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  meat 
which  has  been  reaching  the  dinner  tables 
has  been  handled  by  black  markets — at  black 
market  prices.  We  have  experienced  a  tre- 
mendous inflation  of  meat  prices,  but  it  has 
been  a  hidden  inflation  and  has  been  almost 
completely  uncontrollable.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  in  months,  meat  and  meat  prices  are  out 
In  the  open,  where  they  are  subject  to  the 
normal  controls  exercised  by  the  great  mass 
of  consumers. 

In  reality  we  presently  are  going  through 
a  test  period  in  which  Congress  will  have  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  study  price 
trends  on  all  the  items  which  go  to  make 
up  the  cost-of-living  index.  At  least  2 
months  before  OPA  expired.  Its  staff  was  say- 
ing that  If  the  measures  it  had  taken  to 
Increase  ths  available  supply  of  meat  In  open 


markets  proved  unsuccessfvil.  It  would  elimi- 
nate price  ceilings.  It  is  now  apparent  that 
such  action  should  have  been  taken  a  long 
time  ago.  Similar  evidence  to  justify  the 
permanent  abandonment  of  ceilings  on  other 
commodities  doubtless  is  in  the  making. 

All  the  ballyhoo  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  great  need  for  haste  in  writing  another 
OPA  bill.  Congress  can  reinstate  controls 
any  time  it  wants  to — and  it  can  make  price 
ceilings  retroactive  to  any  date.  Something 
imdoubtedly  is  to  be  gained  by  using  the 
present  opportunity  to  test  the  scores  of 
theories  on  price  control  prevalent  In  Wash- 
ington and  around  every  cracker  barrel. 
Some  In  Congress,  in  fact,  are  inclined  to 
take  that  view.  Ultimately  we  may  get  new 
price  legislation  that  will  apply  only  to  those 
items  still  in  short  supply  and  on  which 
prices  have  soared  unreasonably.  That  pos- 
sibility, by  the  way,  should  prove  a  strong 
incentive  to  keep  prices  at  moderate  levels. 
The  smart  producer  who  would  like  to  re- 
main free  of  price  restraints  will  avoid  in- 
viting new  controls  by  maintaining  his  prices 
at  sane  levels. 

What  has  happened  and  is  happening  in 
the  meat  situation  may  well  be  duplicated 
in  other  cases.  Increased  supplies  of  other 
commodities  may  be  somewhat  slower  than 
meat  In  reaching  the  market:  but  as  the 
quantity  increases,  initial  price  advances  will 
be  pared.  "Hold  your  Are"  is  therefore  good 
advice  both  for  Confjress  and  the  consumer. 


Ramania  Betrayed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
comment  in  regard  to  the  Rumanian 
newspaper  which  I  received  recently, 
dated  March  1.  1946.  It  is  published 
by  the  Rumanian  Liberal  Party,  an  op- 
position party  to  the  present  Government 
in  Rumania.    It  consists  of  four  pages. 

The  type  on  the  first  page  has  appar- 
ently been  so  badly  mutilated  after  it  was 
set  that  it  is  unreadable.  Pages  3  and 
4  are  blank. 

My  recollection  is  that  when  the  for- 
eign ministers  met  in  Moscow,  Russia,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Rumanian  people 
would  have  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and 
free  elections.  My  information  is  that 
our  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Harri- 
man,  conferred  with  the  Rumanian 
Premier  and  obtained  a  guaranty  to  that 
effect.  On  the  strength  of  that  guar- 
anty. Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  recognized  the  present  Rumanian 
Government. 

Now  it  appears  that  such  guaranty 
has  not  been  fulfilled  nor  any  attempt 
made  to  carry  it  out.  The  result  is  that 
both  the  Rumanian  people  and  our  Gov- 
ernment have  been  deceived  and  misled 
and  another  scrap  of  paper  has  been 
added  to  an  ever-increasing  list  of  na- 
tional duplicity  and  fraud. 

Domination  and  force  will  be  recog- 
nized as  the  factors  compeUing  a  free- 
dom-loving small  nation  to  carry  out,  not 
Its  own  will,  but  the  power  of  an  im- 


posed ideology  now  on  the  march  In 
Europe. 

A  Russian  army  of  occupation  con- 
sisting of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
men  in  a  country  of  20,000,000  people,  al- 
ready devoid  of  essential  food,  is  a  heavy 
burden  and  prevents  rehabilitation  of 
that  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  announcement  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  as  a  policy  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  toward  small  nations,  that 
their  territorial  rights  would  be  respected 
and  that  they  should  have  a  right  to  live 
under  whatever  form  of  government  the 
people  themselves  should  choose,  met 
with  overwhelming  approval  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Our 
failure  to  defend  that  policy  has  lowered 
our  prestige  in  the  world  and  destroyed 
the  respect  of  small  nations  toward  us. 

Let  other  governments  which  seek  our 
recognition  demonstrate  good  faith  in 
their  commitments  before  we  extend  of- 
ficial recognition,  in  order  to  prevent  an- 
other Rumanian  spectacle. 


Prke  Cootrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

Of  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  hold  prices  of  consumer 
goods  in  line.  The  necessity  for  the 
continuation  of  price  control  on  many 
lines  could  and  should  be  eliminated. 
Competition  will  take  care  of  the  in- 
creases on  the  price  of  articles  in  full  and 
sufiBcient  production. 

I  enclose  as  part  of  my  remarks,  news 
items  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of 
Thursday,  July  4.  1946,  and  the  Denver 
Post  of  the  same  date : 

[Prom    the   Rocky  Mountain   News   of   July 
4,  19461 
Denver  Firms  Try  Hardest  To  Stop  Rise 
(By  Jack  Foster)  ' 

The  Denver  merchants — the  long-estab- 
lished wholesale  and  retail  firms  in  our 
town — were  worried. 

They  were  worried  for  fear  that  their  cus- 
tomers might  get  the  idea  that  with  the 
sudden  end  of  OPA  they  were  going  to  take 
advantage  of  the  possibility  of  hiking  prices. 

So  these  heads  of  our  food  and  clothing, 
our  dry  goods  and  appliances  stores  asked  us 
newsp  permen  to  sit  in  with  them  yester- 
day afternoon  at  a  special  meeting  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  say. 

WILL  plat  SQVMtX  WITH  CDSTOMERS 

And  what  they  had  to  say,  in  effect,  was 
this: 

"We  are  going  to  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  keep  prices  strictly  in  line.  We 
realize  that  the  customers  are  the  men  and 
women  who  make  our  businesses  possible. 
If  we  took  advantage  of  them  at  this  criti- 
cal moment,  they  would  not  be  our  friends 
any  more;  they  would  not  be  our  customers, 
and  our  business  would  suffer.  We  are  going 
to  play  squarely  down  the  price  line  with 
them." 

White-haired  J.  Nevin  Carson  of  the  Car- 
son Crockery  Co.,  was  presiding.  Around 
him  sat  the  men  who  do  90  percent  of  the 
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business  In  Denver  In  the  food,  retail,  and 
variety  lines. 

These  men  ranged  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  department  stores,  to  large  retailers  of 
food,  to  the  national  chain  stores,  to  the 
wholesalers  of  food. 

Came  the  subject  of  bread.  R.  S.  Mcll- 
vaine,  chief  of  Rainbo  Bread,  spoke. 

pucx  or  FLoxni  mat  go  down 
"Under  the  OPA,  the  Government  paid  a 
subsidy  of  $1  04  per  100  pounds  on  flour."  he 
said.  "That  subsidy  now  has  been  removed. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  $1.04  has  been 
added  per  100  pounds  to  the  price  of  flour. 
But  the  information  I  get  from  the  baking 
industry  is  that  all  of  us  are  going  to  make 
every  effort  to  pass  none  of  this  on  to  the 
consumer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a 
notion  that  when  everything  adjusts  itself 
the  price  of  flour  actually  may  go  down." 

Came  the  question  of  meat.  Everjlxxly 
spoke  on  that,  for  this  is  the  most  critical 
item  in  food.  It  was  pointed  out  that  on 
finished  meat  there  was  a  subsidy  of  6  cents 
per  pound,  which  was  ended  with  the  death 
of  OPA. 

This,  tt  was  admitted,  has  been  passed  on 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  to  the  conKumer, 
and  the  customer  has  paid  increased  prices 
for  fine  grades  of  meat. 

MEAT  QTCSnON  TO  LCVCL  OTF 

But  If  the  public  will  steer  clear  for  a 
while  from  the  fine  grades  It  was  the  feeling 
Of  this  group  that  the  whole  meat  picture 
wUl  level  Itself  off. 

Then  the  subject  of  fruits — oranges.  In 
particular.  Oscar  Olson,  president  of  the 
Denver  Retail  and  Growers  Association,  told  a 
story. 

"Under  OPA  price  of  oranges  was  frozen." 
he  said.  "But  with  the  end  of  OPA  grading 
has  begun  again.  Now  large  oranges  have 
gone  up  in  price.  But  small  oranges,  which 
represent  90  percent  ot  the  market,  have  de- 
creased t3  a  box." 

Then  butter,  and  eloquently  Charles  Cole- 
man, of  the  Red  and  White  Stores,  decried 
the  idea  that  butter  had  sold  in  Denver  for 
95  cents  a  pound. 

EIGHTT-FIVE-CINT    BTTTTER     STORT    TTNTRtlE 

"I  heard  that  story  and  I  checked  every 
place  I  knew  to  see  whether  it  was  true — and 
It  Just  isn't  true  at  all,"  he  said.  "Butter  is 
not  going  to  skyrocket." 

Well,  the  feeling  of  these  men  was  that  they 
have  a  tremendous  responsibility  to  keep  the 
price  line  even  to  the  end  that  they  can 
prove  their  oft-repeated  faith  that  business 
can  operate  far  more  successfully — to  busi- 
nessmen and  consumer  alike — if  Government 
Is  completely  out  of  the  realm  of  private 
enterprise. 

They  passed  a  resolution  which  said: 

1.  We  will  make  merchandise  of  honest 
quality  available  to  the  public  as  rapidly  and 
in  as  large  volume  as  the  circumstances  wUl 
permit. 

PRICE   EXPLOrtATION   TO    BE   PROHIBITED 

2.  We  will  prohibit  within  our  own  estab- 
lishments any  and  all  disposition  to  exploit 
current  conditions  by  increasing  prices  be- 
yond otir  cost  plus  over  normal  necessary 
mark-ups. 

3.  So  long  as  scarcity  of  any  line  of  mer- 
chandise may  continue  we  will  endeavor  to 
distribute  goods  equitably  among  our  cus- 
tomers. 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting  In  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  were:  C.  A.  Shinn, 
Denver  Ury  Goods  Co.;  Alfred  Trlefus.  May 
Co.;  A.  R.  Sonneman,  Daniel's  &  Fisher;  C.  F. 
Beaglehole,  Joslln  Dry  Goods  Co.;  William  L. 
Hillyard,  Gano-Downs;  T.  W.  Henrttze,  Safe- 
way Stores;  Meyer  Neusteter,  of  Neusteter's; 
W.  E.  Glass,  Cottrell  Clothing  Co.;  Harry  Fon- 
tius,  Pontius  Shoe  Co.;  O.  H.  Hage,  Woolworth 
Co.;  C.  J.  Williams,  8,  H.  Kress  Co.;  Ralph 
DcGidlo  and  Joe  Leyden.  Miller  Groceteria; 
E.  H.  Lambott,  Piggly-Wlggly;  Russell  Mc- 
Neill. South  Denver  Civic  Association;  Paul 


MacDowell.  W.  T.  Grant:  Homer  Torrsy,  J.  C. 

Penney  Co.;  Thomas  Haugen,  Montgomery 
Ward  ft  Co.;  Wade  Hampton,  Sears  ft  Roe- 
buck; William  Reeves.  Red  ft  White;  Wesley 
Taylor.  Home  Owned  Stores;  George  Porkor- 
ny.  American  Furniture  Co. 

* 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post  of  Jtily  4.  19461 
Denver  Merchants  To  Hold  Price  Line 

Businessmen,  representing  90  percent  of 
the  retail  business  In  Denver,  yesterday 
pledged  themselves  to  "hold  the  line"  on 
prices  to  consumers  as  far  as  it  is  poESible 
to  do  it. 

The  retail  businessmen,  at  a  meeting  In 
the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  audito- 
rium, adopted  a  resolution  setting  forth  their 
purpose  and  point  of  view. 

"Because  the  Interest  of  the  public  and 
business  which  serves  that  public  alike  de- 
mand the  maintenance  of  a  stabilized  price 
level."  the  resolution  read,  "we  freely  and 
sincerely  pledge  ourselves  to  observe  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  conduct  of  otxr  business: 

"1.  We  will  make  merchandise  of  honest 
quality  available  to^he  public  as  rapidly  and 
In  as  large  volume  as  the  clrctimstances  will 
permit. 

"2.  We  will  prohibit  within  our  own  estab- 
lishment any  and  all  dUpoaition  to  exploit 
current  oondltloni  by  Increaxtng  pilOM  be- 
yond our  cost-plus  or  normsl  n«oe«ary 
mark-ups. 

"3.  8o  long  u  scarcity  of  tny  line  of  mer- 
chandise may  continue,  we  will  endesTor  to 
distribute  goods  equitably  among  our  cus- 
tomers." 

The  businessmen  present  at  the  meeting 
are  tor  figures  in  the  reUil  food,  clothing, 
and  consumer-goods  trade  in  Denver.  They 
were  unanimous  in  their  determination  to 
make  an  Individual  and  collective  effort  to 
abide  by  the  plan  outlined  in  the  resolution. 

They  said  some  price  increases  on  certain 
items  were  Inevitable,  notably  on  meat  prod- 
ucts, which  before  the  President's  veto  of 
the  OPA  bill  had  been  covered  by  Govern- 
ment subsidies. 


Platform  of  American  Veterans' 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1946 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  veterans'  affairs  platform  of  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee — AVC — 
adopted  at  their  recent  convention  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  14-16,  1946. 

I  have  followed  with  Interest  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  Veterans' 
Committee — AVC — which  I  am  told  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  the  fastest  grow- 
ing of  any  exclusively  World  War  II  vet- 
erans' organization.  After  every  major 
war,  veterans  have  banded  together  in  a 
new  organization  of  their  own  genera- 
tion and  their  own  creation.  We  must 
look  to  these  World  War  n  veterans  for 
guidance  as  to  the  wants  and  needs  of 
the  new  generation  which  in  a  few  years 
will  be  assuming  national  leadership. 

I  have  before  me  the  veterans'  affairs 
platform  of  the  AVC.  Although  AVC  Is 
not  asking  special  favors  for  veterans,  tt 


Is  conscious.  a5  we  all  are,  that  veterans 
need  certain  assistance  In  the  readjust- 
ment period.  AVC  asks  for  strict  en- 
forcement of  veterans*  seniority  rights  in 
employment  without  attempt  to  create 
superseniority:  for  extension  of  on-the- 
job  training  program  with  added  vigi- 
lance against  existing  abuses;  more  ade- 
quate provision  for  veterans'  education 
and  training;  a  more  liberal  loan  policy 
to  veterans:  and  vigorous  implementa- 
tion of  the  existing  housing  program. 

Knowing  AVCs  record  I  am  sure  that 
the  membership  means  to  carry  on  an 
honest  and  determined  fight  for  this 
platform.  AVC  has  already  distin- 
guished Itself  by  speaking  up  for  a  real 
housing  program  and  I  am  sure  that  It 
will  continue  this  drive  until  the  veterans 
who  fought  this  war  have  adequate  and 
decent  housing.  I  am  told  that  AVC  is 
now  working  on  an  extensive  plan  to  In- 
sure jobs  for  all  veterans.  It  is  likewise 
fighting  to  protect  the  veteran  againAt 
Inflation.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
foundation  upon  which  a  veterans' 
organization  can  found  its  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  as.slKt  the  veteran  than  this 
three-point  program  for  Jobs,  housing, 
and  protection  of  the  veterans'  income. 
I  am  sure  that  the  World  War  n  veterans 
as  well  as  the  people  of  this  country  ap- 
preciate AVCs  dynamic  program  to  assist 
the  men  who  fought  and  won  the  last 
great  war  to  preserve  our  opportunity  to 
work  for  a  better  America. 
VrmuNs'  AiTAiKS 

X.  THZ  AKIKXO  SESTIcn  ORCAITIZATIONS 

1.  We  favor  a  unified  armed  force  sufficient 
for  national  defense  and  to  fuinil  our  Inter- 
national commitments  and   respontlbllttles. 

2.  We  favor  extension  of  selective  service 
to  fulfill  these  military  commitments  until 
such  a  time  as  stiflicient  volunteers  are  ob- 
tained. 

3.  We  are  opposed  to  universal  compulsory 
military  training  in  time  of  peace. 

4.  The  existing  social  and  economic  or- 
ganization of  our  armed  forces  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  military  needs  of  a  democracy. 
We  therefore  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of 
the  Doolittle  report  for  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services  with  particular  emphasis 
upon: 

(1)  Drastic  revision  of  the  court-martial 
system. 

(2)  Elimination  of  the  "caste"  system. 

(3)  Complete  elimination  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious segregation  and  discrimination. 

(4)  Increased  off-duty  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

(5)  A  free  armed-forces  press. 

n.  THB  crnzxM-VEnftAN 

1.  We  deem  the  task  of  rehabilitating  our 
war  casualties  a  sacred  duty  and  Invlolata 
trust.    To  this  end : 

(1)  We  endorse  the  conduct  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  tmder  Gen.  Omar  If. 
Bradley. 

(2)  We  support  outright  grant  of  specially 
equipped  automotive  vehicles  for  amputees. 

2.  We  maintain  that  it  is  both  the  vet- 
eran's basic  need  and  right  that  he  be 
promptly  restored  to  the  economic  and  social 
status  which  he  would  have  normally  reached 
as  a  civilian  bad  be  not  been  in  the  armed 
services.  The  achievement  of  economic  secu- 
rity through  sound  economic  planning  as 
citizens  rather  than  special  grant  or  favor  as 
veterans  is  basic  AVC  philosophy.  To  ex- 
pedite the  achievement  of  this  goal  and  this 
philosophy  we  urge: 

(1 )  Strict  enforcement  of  veterans  senior- 
ity rights  in  employment  granted  by  law 
without  attempt  to  create  supstaaUarltf . 
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(2)  Krtexulon  of  the  on-the-job  training 
program  with  added  vigilance  against  ex- 
isting abuses. 

(3)  Immediate  grant  of  retroactive  ter- 
minal leave  pay  for  enlisted  men. 

(4)  Abolition  of  the  distinction  between 
offleers  and  enlisted  men  In  the  grant  of  re- 
tirement pay  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

(5)  More  adequate  provision  for  veterans' 
education  and  training. 

(6)  Modification  of  existing  pension 
policies  to  emphasize  retraining  and  re- 
education as  the  most  vital  force  In  rehablli* 
tation. 

(7)  Liberalization  of  procedures  and  terms 
for  loans  to  veterans  for  the  purchase  of 
homes  and  the  establishment  of  businesses. 

<8)  Federalization  of  the  USES  with  effec- 
tive Job  placement. 

(9)  Vigorous  Implementation  of  existing 
housing  programs  and  an  investigation  of 
surplus  property  disposal  operations  with 
particular  respect  to  veterans'  priorities. 


The  British  Loan  and  the  Welfare  of  the 
American  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good  to 
have  views  of  a  real  American  and  a  war 
veteran  on  American  ideals  and  the 
things  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  my  privilege  to  Insert  here  a 
letter  received  from  the  little  town  of 
Sagle,  located  in  the  rugged  mountain 
section  of  the  Idaho  Panhandle — a  tim- 
bered country  where,  in  recent  years,  the 
pioneers  have  gone  in  and  cleared  away 
the  forest  and  hewed  farms  and  homes 
out  of  the  stumps  and  cut-over  lands  of 
north  Idaho.  Hardy  pioneers  and  real 
Americans  everyone,  I  commend  this 
record  of  the  experiences  and  the  ideals 
expressed  by  this  veteran  who  fought  in 
the  south  Pacific  for  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

In  passing.  I  may  add  that  from  my 
studies  of  money  and  the  past  history 
of  British  money  and  trade  manipula- 
tion to  their  advantage  and  our  disad- 
vantage over  the  years.  I  cannot  see  how 
anyone  with  the  best  interest  of  this 
country  at  heart  can  vote  for  the  British 
loan.    The  letter  follows: 

Sagle.  Idaho.  July  4,  1946. 
Hon    CoMPTON  I.  Whtix. 

Deak  Mx.  Wnrrx:  On  this  day.  the  4th  of 
July.  I  can't  help  but  think  and  so  I  am 
going  to  try  and  express  to  you  the  way  I 
feel. 

You  may  think  from  my  letter  that  I  am 
a  little  bitter,  and  I  may  be  at  that.  When 
I  look  back  on  the  2  years  of  my  life  I  spent 
In  the  Jungles  of  the  south  Pacific,  and  all 
the  boys  (American  boys)  that  are  staying 
ever  there  for  good,  never  to  return  home. 
At  this  time  to  see  our  Government  in  Wash- 
ington worry  so  much  more  about  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  than  It  does  about  Its  peo- 
ple here  at  home. 

If  it  Isn't  food  for  the  Germans.  Italians, 
and  Japs,  who  today  seem  so  greatly  to  de- 
serve everything  their  heart  desires,  now  that 
they  are  beaten  and  have  quit  kUling  off 
our  boys.  It  is  to  grant  billions  of  Its  peo- 
flc't   money  to   the   peoples   of   the  world. 


while  our  many  troubles  at  home  get  so  little 
attention. 

It  may  be  possible  for  England's  diplomats 
to  make  our  Government  believe  they  are 
democratic,  but  If  our  ofQcials  had  spent 
time  as  I  did  in  British -dominated  islands, 
they  could  not  be  fooled. 

Mr.  Wnrrx,  in  this  country  of  ovirs.  if  one 
of  Its  people  borrow  money  from  the  Gov- 
ernment It  takes  a  mortgage  on  everything 
you  own,  and  If  you  default,  well,  your  credit 
is  ruined.  The  British  as  you  recall,  bor- 
rowed a  lot  of  money  from  us  after  the  other 
war  and,  as  I  remember,  Ck)ngress  passed 
a  law  against  making  further  loans  to  coun- 
tries that  refused  to  pay  us  back.  But,  oh, 
how  easy  the  people's  representatives  in 
Washington  forget  such  things  as  long  as  It 
is  not  their  own  money. 

I  believe  that  If  you  talked  to  most  of  the 
veterans,  you  would  find  they  feel  Just  as  I 
do.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Congress 
la  more  concerned  with  Europe's  troubles 
than  with  America's. 

Mr.  Whttx,  I  do  hope  you  vote  against  the 
loan  to  Britain  as  I  think  a  lot  of  you 
both  as  a  man  and  a  Representative.  Eut  I 
wUl  never  again  be  able  to  vote  for  or  sup- 
port anyone  who  thinks  that  we  must  give 
ovir  money  as  well  as  food  and  materials  so 
that  the  world  can  call  us  damn  fools  and 
crooks  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  From 
now  on.  I  am  100  percent  for  Americans  in 
America. 

My  motto  would  keep  America  strong  by 
keeping  our  money  and  materials  at  home 
so  we  will  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  If  and 
when  the  next  great  conflict  comes. 

May  we  all  hope  on  this  4th  of  July  1946 
that  our  people  and  Government  may  re- 
member that  our  men  died  In  this  war  to 
keep  America  strong  and  free:  not  to  shackle 
us  to  England  or  any  other  country,  as  I  be- 
lieve that  would  bring  us  only  further  grief. 
Yours  truly, 

Haxvxt  Simon. 


The  Livestock  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1946 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  livestock  situation  for  the 
week  ending  July  6,  1946.  as  reported  by 
the  St.  Louis  Livestock  Exchange,  Na- 
tional Stockyards,  111.: 
Combined  receipts  (in  round  numbers)  at  12 

markets,  compiled  by  V.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture 

Cattle  and  calves: 

This  week 179,000 

Last  week 177,  000 

Year  ago 184,  000 

Hogs: 

This  week 284.  000 

Last  week . .  67, 000 

Year  ago 140,000 

Sheep: 

This  week 36.000 

Last  week 248,  000 

Year  ago 133,  000 

The  markets  covered  are:  East  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Paul,  Sioux  City,  Indianapolis.  Cincin- 
nati, Denver.  Oklahoma  City,  and  Fort  Worth. 

The  first  peacetime  Independence  Day  since 
1941  also  saw  the  United  States  free  of  Gov- 
ernment price  control  for  the  first  time  since 


early  in  1942.  Due  to  shortage  of  supplies, 
livestock  prices  had  been  glued  to  OPA  ceU- 
ings  for  many  months  and  the  natural  reac- 
tion was  toward  higher  prices  on  the  markets. 
During  the  week,  record  prices  were  paid  for 
choice  steers  and.  at  Natloral  Stockyards,  a 
load  averaging  1,210  pounds  brought  $22. 
Of  particular  Interest  to  the  trade  was  the 
restraint  practiced  by  most  big  packers, 
whose  bids  were  at  or  close  to  OPA  levels. 

Along  with  OPAs  demise  went  the  contro- 
versial compliance  program;  thus.  Govern- 
ment grading  is  no  longer  compulsory,  but  by 
choice,  as  originally  planned.  Slaughter 
controls,  with  the  exception  of  regulation  of 
nonlnspected  slaughterers,  are  also  off.  An- 
other dead  Issue  Is  the  payment  of  all  sub- 
sidies. Under  OPA,  slaughterers  could  claim 
as  much  as  $3.40  per  hundredweight  on 
choice  steers:  at  the  $17.90  ceiling,  the  actual 
price  of  such  kinds  was  $21.30.  Adding  to 
this  figure  the  50  cents  per  hundredweight 
feeder  subsidy  brings  the  price  up  to  $21.80, 
and  comparing  this  total  to  the  $22.00  top 
paid  here,  It  would  seem  that  the  charge  of 
sk3rrocket  prices  is  hardly  Justified. 

In  discussing  consumer  prices,  most  un- 
informed sources  mention  only  over-the- 
counter  prices  and  if  reference  Is  made  to 
subsidies.  It  Is  said  that  "Government  pays 
the  subsidy."  As  Government  of  Itself  origi- 
nates no  money,  everything  paid  out  by  Gov- 
ernment must.  In  turn,  be  paid  to  Govern- 
ment by  the  taxpayer-consumer.  In  the 
final  analysis.  It  Is  the  consumer  who  pays 
the  over-the-counter  price  and  the  subsidies, 
although  not  reflected  In  the  retail  prices, 
do  show  up  In  tax  bills  paid  by  practically 
every  consumer.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  with  the  exception  of  wage  earners 
whose  exemptions  permit  them  freedom 
from  withholding  tax,  the  average  consumer 
has  no  lellef  from  repayment  to  Govern- 
ment of  the  subsidies. 

The  following  table  may  be  of  use  in  com- 
paring prices  paid  for  livestock  during  this 
OPA-less  week  with  the  totals  of  the  week 
immediately  preceding,  under  OPA  controls: 

Subsidies  paid  by  the  Government  (tax- 
payers) : 

TO  PACKERS    (LIVX  WEIGHT  BASIS) 

On  cattle  grading  AA  (choic-  beefy,  $3  per 
hundredweight 

On  cattle  grading  A  (good  beef),  $2.95  per 
hundredweight. 

On  cattle  grading  B  (commercial  beef), 
$1  90  per  hundredweight. 

All  other  cattle  (canners,  cutters,  utility, 
and  culls),  $1.25  per  hundredweight. 

(Nonprocesslng  packers,  in  addition  to  the 
above  subsidies,  received  a  40-cent  per  hun- 
dred-weight extra  payment.  If  a  packer  fed 
his  own  cattle  and  could  qualify,  he  also  was 
entitled  to  the  50-cent  per  hundredweight 
feeder  subsidy.) 

On  hogs.  Federal  Inspection,  $1.70  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

On  calves.  $1.10  per  htmdredwelght. 

(In  addition  to  subsidies  paid  direct  to 
packers,  feeders  also  received  50  cents  per 
hundredweight  on  qualifled  cattle:  $2  to  $2.65 
on  lambs,  and  $1  per  hundredweight  on 
sheep.) 

Hogs,  therefore,  under  OPA.  cost  $16  50, 
National  Stockyards  basis  ($14.80  celling, 
plus  $1.70  subsidy).  Practical  hog  top  on 
Friday  of  this  week.  $16.50.  Lamb  top  here 
on  June  28.  with  OPA  controls.  $15.50.  Add- 
ing the  $2.65  feeder  subsidy  brings  the  total 
up  to  $18.15.  The  top  of  $18  paid  this  week 
for  lambs  is  therefore  15  cents  per  hundred- 
weight lower  than  the  previous  week. 

Under  OPA,  the  situation  In  the  sheep  mar- 
ket differed  from  that  In  the  cattle  and  hog 
departments.  No  ceilings  or  floors  had  been 
Imposed  on  the  live  animals  but  ceilings  on 
the  meat  from  sheep  and  lambs  had  been  in 
effect  since  1942.  Celling  on  lamb  and  mut- 
ton was  Imposed  In  August  1942.  when  the 
top  for  live  lambs  here  was  $14  75.  Along 
with  other  meats,  the  celling  was  rolled  back 
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10  percent  In  June  1943,  and  a  compensating 
subsidy  of  95  cents  per  hundredweight  was 
given  to  slaughterers,  which  was  withdrawn 
August  5,  1945,  when  the  subsidy  was  granted 
to  feeders  of  sheep  and  lambs. 

In  spite  of  Federal  controls  on  meat,,  the 
price  of  live  lambs  by  February  1943  had  ad- 
vanced to  a  $17  top,  the  highest  since  1929. 
Simultaneously  with  the  feeder  subsidy  an- 
nouncement in  July  last  year,  our  lamb  top 
dropped  to  under  $15  and  after  4  weeks  of 
operation,  the  trade  reported  that  the  drop 
in  lamb  prices  had  entirely  offset  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidy.  By  April  of  this  year  the 
market  had  recovered  to  the  1945  peak  of  $17 
and  adding  the  $3.15  subsidy  gave  the  feeder 
a  net  return  of  $20.15  for  his  lambs  over  90 
pounds. 

St.  Lotns  Livestock  Exchange, 
W.  R.  HuiiT,  Secretary. 


Chester  Bowles  Squawks  on  Terminal 
Leave  as  Inflationary,  but  FaTors 
Inflationary  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  discu.'?s- 
ing  inflation,  Mr.  Bowles.  In  the  New 
York  Times,  on  July  7  declares : 

Handle  veterans'  terminal  leave  pay  with 
care.  •  •  •  I  believe  that  the  estimated 
amount  of  $6,000,000,000  which  would  be 
dumped  into  the  economy  by  the  legislation 
now  before  Congress  would  have  grave  reper- 
cussions at  this  time. 

As  a  practical  alternative,  terminal-leave 
pay  cotild  be  issued  in  the  form  of  script 
which  the  veteran  could  cash  at  some  later 
time  when  Inflationary  pressures  have  sub- 
sided. The  delay  in  payment  might  create 
hardship  for  some  veterans.  But  I  think  we 
would  find  that  most  would  favor  payment 
in  an  orderly  fashion  which  would  help  In- 
sure that  a  dollar  of  terminal-leave  pay 
would  still  be  worth  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Bowles  thinks  a  hand-out  now  to 
veterans  would  be  inflationary. 

But  is  he  worried  about  the  inflation- 
ary consequences  of  the  propo.sed  $4,000,- 
000.000  hand-out  to  Great  Britain? 

No!  That  hand-out  will  be  all  right, 
wrote  Mr.  Bowles  to  Mr.  Clayton,  back 
on  March  8. 

Said  Mr.  Bowles  about  the  hand- 
out to  Britain: 

It  is  of  course  cleer  that  our  foreign  lend- 
ing program  will  result  in  increased  demand 
for  certain  American  commodities.  I  do  not 
see,  however,  any  reason  why  this  should 
have  any  slgniflcaht  effect  upon  prices.  It 
may  have  the  effect  of  placing  seme  addi- 
tional strain  upon  enforcement  of  ceilings  in 
cases  where  there  Is  a  compliance  problem. 

What  has  Mr.  Bowles  said  in  the  fore- 
going .sentences?  Although  he  has  used 
the  language  that  conceals  instead  of  re- 
veals, the  meaning  is  not  hard  to  dis- 
cover. 

It  is  this:  The  British  loan  and  other 
hand-outs  will  make  the  shortages  in 
America  worse.  Because  of  that,  more 
ruthless  regimentation  will  be  needed  to 
force  the  American  consumer  to  go  with- 
out the  thlngis  he  wants  and  needs. 

The  answer — the  compliance  prob- 
lem— created  by  the   British   loan   de- 


mand— is  a  stronger  and  more  ruthless 
OPA  gestapo.  That  Is  the  plain  meaning 
of  Mr.  Bowies'  letter  on  the  British  loan. 

But  when  a  similar  gigantic  addition 
to  domestic  purchasing  pressures — a  sly 
way  of  dismissing  the  existing  inflation — 
Is  contemplated  for  a  group  of  veterans, 
Mr.  Bowles  says,  in  effect,  "wait  awhile." 

Mr.  Bowles  says  further: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  foreign  lend- 
ing program  will  add  somewhat  to  these  in- 
flationary pressures,  but  the  addition  will 
be  small  relative  to  the  inflationary  preaeurea 
already  created  by  domestic  forces. 

But  when  Mr.  Bowles  applies  the  fore- 
going yardstick  to  terminal  leave,  he  is 
afraid  of  "grave  repercussions." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Bowles  thinks  it 
not  dangerous  to  give  Britain  four  bil- 
hon  inflationary  dollars,  but  very  danger- 
ous to  give  them  to  our  veterans. 

He  fails  to  mention  that  the  veterans' 
hand-out  would  be  much  less  inflationary 
than  the  British  loan,  because  the  dollars 
in  the  hands  of  veterans  would  not  result 
In  an  export  drain  of  our  resources  in  a 
time  of  disturbing  shortage. 

Another  sentence  from  Bowles'  letter 
on  the  British  hand-out  demonstrates 
the  questionable  nature  of  his  claim  that 
OPA  desires  to  end  its  regimentation.  He 
says: 

An  action  which  would  Increase  excess  de- 
mand for  a  commodity  subject  to  price  ceU- 
ings  need  not  have  any  effect  upon  its  actual 
price  at  all. 

The  meaning  of  this  assertion  needs  to 
be  clearly  understood.  Bowles  indicates 
that  it  is  perfectly  okay  for  Government 
to  deliberately  create  shortages  by  for- 
eign commitments — and  then  to  ruth- 
lessly regiment  the  American  people  to 
carry  out  those  promises  abroad. 

Members  who,  like  Mr.  Bowles,  desire 
to  see  the  American  people  burdened  and 
shackled  indefinitely  should  follow  Mr. 
Bowles  and  vote  for  the  British  gift. 


Economic  Benefits  of  River  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  IfTBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  by  Mrs.  Marcella 
Allen,  secretary-treasurer,  Nebraska 
Reclamation  Association,  which  was 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Irriga- 
tion Farmer  at  Holdrege,  Nebr.: 

XCCNOMIC    BXMtf'lTS    Or    tUVTZ    tOVZLCPMENT — 
WITH     UNrrED     STATES     ECONOMT     CEAKEO     TO 

PROPOsmoN  or  plentt,  xtver  vallets  must 

EX  EEVIXOPED  IF  NATION  IS  TO  SXniVTVX 

(By  Marcella  Allen,  secretary-treasxirer, 
Nebraska  Reclamation  Association) 

Recent  press  releases  disclose  that  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  recommended 
an  unprecedsnted  slash  of  nearly  50  percent 
in  the  budget  for  the  Interior  Department. 
The  Reclamation  Btireau  asked  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $23,783  GOO  for  the  initial  stages 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  development. 
The  committee  recommended  only  $10,3*2.- 
685. 


The  hearings  Ih  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  began  May  16.  and  lasted 
several  days.  At  this  writing  we  do  not 
know  what  they  may  be  able  to  salvage  from 
that  wreckage  of  the  plans  for  the  West. 

When  the  debate  was  being  held  In  tha 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  some  Con- 
gressmen attempted  to  show  that  the  Bureau 
was  given  all  of  the  money  thst  it  asked  for. 
What  actually  happened  was  that  they  sub- 
mitted a  second  budget,  under  durns,  and 
which  was  submitted  with  the  following 
statement : 

"The  effect  of  any  such  drastic  reduction, 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Executive  agencieii.  would  b« 
disastrous  to  the  program  for  this  develop- 
ment of  the  West,  disruptive  to  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  program,  and  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  programs,  and  would  Jeop.ird- 
Ize  the  Bureau's  plans  for  compliance  with 
the  repayment  requirements  of  the  reclama- 
tion law.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  these  projects 
would  be  left  to  some  smaller  degree  In  « 
non-income-productng  category  untU  further 
congressional  action  repaired  the  damage. 
Such  action  would  also  wreck  the  integrated 
program  of  veterans'  employment  in  recla- 
mation construction  and  veterans'  settle- 
ment upon  the  newly  Irrigated  lands  that  the 
construction  program  as  it  was  presented  to 
you  by  the  President  wou*d  provide." 

The  action  of  this  committee  makes  ua 
wonder  If  these  men  know  what  is  at  stake. 
In  the  hope  that  some  of  this  information 
Is  unknown  to  them  and  will  reach  them,  thi* 
month  our  association  will  devote  the  space 
BO  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  the  Irrigation 
farmer  to  setting  down  a  few  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  the  development  of  this  Missouri 
River  Valley. 

There  are  a  number  of  plans  offered  for  the 
development  of  this  often-styled  "Golden 
River."  There  have  been  plans  for  many 
years.  The  ones  which  are  most  frequently 
now  mentioned  are  the  Pick  plan,  the  Sloan 
plan,  Missouri  Valley  Authority,  a  Missouri 
Valley  Cooperative,  and  the  Ickes  plan. 

Of  the  recent  plans  to  be  offered,  the  first 
to  be  presented  to  Congress  was  that  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  then  Colonel  Pick, 
division  engineer  of  Missouri  River  division. 
His  report  was  offered  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress In  August  of  1943.  Since  the  time  of 
George  Washington  the  Army  engineers  have 
been  entrusted  with  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation. 

Although  the  Pick  plan  proposed  multiple- 
purpose  projects,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
entrusted  with  irrigation  and  reclamation, 
promptly  proposed  a  substitute  plan.  This 
plan  was  called  the  Sloan  phm.  after  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineer,  W.  G.  Sloan. 
This  plan  also  was  for  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects, with  emphasis  on  irrigation,  however, 
and  less  on  navigation.  This  was  submitted 
in  AprU  1944,  and  is  known  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  191. 

Ultimately,  the  two  Departments,  War  and 
Interior,  got  together,  and  the  combination 
of  the  plan?,  called  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  was 
authorized  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  De- 
cember 22,  1944.  Theae  plans  deal  mainly 
with  the  construction  of  the  projects,  al- 
though planning  to  use  some  Federal  agency 
already  in  existence  for  the  operation. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Authority  (bUl  8.  6&S). 
introduced  by  Senator  Mubsat  of  Montana, 
proposed  both  construction  and  operation  by 
a  new  Federal  agency.  This  bill  is  in  retire- 
ment at  present  at  the  request  of  it«  intro- 
duced, althotjigh  there  is  another  "author- 
ity "  bill  before  the  House  now,  for  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

The  Missotirl  Valley  Cooperative  plan  was 
offered  by  State  Senator  C.  Pctnis  Petcnon. 
now  president  of  the  Nebraska  Reclamation 
Association,  before  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  that  organisatiOD.  January  30,  1945.  This 
plan  deals  with  the  operation  of  the  projects 
after  they  are  completed  and  offers  a  system 
for  area  home  rule.     This  idea  seems  to  hav« 
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pie  bere  at  home. 

If  It  Isn't  focd  for  the  Oermans.  Italians, 
and  Japs,  who  today  seem  so  greatly  to  de- 
serve everything  their  heart  desires,  now  that 
they  are  beaten  and  have  quit  killing  off 
cur  boys,  it  is  to  grant  billions  of  its  peo- 
jple's   money   to   the   peoples   of   the  world, 


The  markets  covered  are:  East  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Paul,  Sioux  City,  Indianapolis.  Cincin- 
nati. Denver.  Oklahoma  City,  and  Fort  Worth. 

The  first  peacetime  Independence  Day  since 
1941  also  saw  the  United  States  free  of  Gov- 
ernment price  couirol  for  the  first  time  sinc« 


departments.  No  ceilings  or  floors  had  been 
Imposed  on  the  live  animals  but  ceilings  on 
the  meat  from  sheep  and  lambs  had  been  in 
effect  since  1942.  Ceiling  on  lamb  and  mut- 
ton was  imposed  in  Aug\ist  1942.  when  the 
top  for  live  lambs  here  was  $1475.  Along 
with  other  meats,  the  celling  was  rolled  back 


hand-outs  will  make  the  shortages  in 
America  worse.  Because  of  that,  more 
ruthless  regimentation  will  be  needed  to 
force  the  American  consumer  to  go  with- 
out the  things  he  wants  and  needs. 

The    answer — the    compliance    prob- 
lem— created   by  the   British   loan   de- 


Appropnaiions  uommjiiee  nas  recommenaea 
an  unprecedented  slash  of  nearly  50  percent 
in  the  budget  for  the  Interior  Department. 
The  Reclamation  Bureau  asked  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $23,783  000  for  the  Initial  stages 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  development. 
The  committee  recommended  only  $10,3^2,- 
685. 


Tne  Missouri  vauey  (.xx)peraiive  piau  was 
offered  by  SUte  Senator  C.  Petrus  PeUnon. 
now  president  of  the  Nebraska  Beclamstton 
ABsociation.  before  the  first  anntial  mMtlng 
of  that  organization.  January  aO.  1945.  Tbla 
plan  deals  wiih  the  operation  of  the  project* 
after  they  are  completed  and  offers  a  system 
for  area  home  rule.     This  Idea  seems  to  lxav» 
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found  some  favor  with  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  J.  A  Krug.  Judging  from  some 
of  his  recent  statements  as  reported  In  the 
press. 

The  Ickes  plan,  presented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  by  the  former  Secretary.  Har- 
old Ickes,  is  almost  an  exact  replica  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  bill,  except  that  all 
operational  authority  would  rest  in  the  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  us  that  too 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  strife 
between  departments  and  personalities  and 
not  enough  to  the  t>eneflts  that  will  accrue 
from  the  development  of  the  Missouri  Valley. 
So  obscure  is  the  thinking  of  most  people  on 
this  latter  item,  that  they  play  with  the  idea 
that  we  can  take  the  development  or  leave 
It  alone,  that  it  will  simply  boost  the  pros- 
perity of  the  area  but  that  we  could  get  along 
without  it 

Let  us  get  this  one  straight:  We  mtist  de- 
velop the  Missouri  Valley  and  a  number  of 
the  other  valleys,  if  we  are  to  sxirvive  as  a 
nation.  Our  Nation,  our  economy,  is  geared 
to  the  proposition  of  plenty.  Even  our  freight 
rates  are  geared  to  the  same  tune,  that  of 
plenty.  That  is  why,  when  food  Is  short, 
the  Industrial  East  is  the  first  to  suffer  U 
when  food  is  short,  and  it  will  soon  be  so 
nationally,  as  well  as  internationally,  we  resi- 
dents of  the  valley  will  not  t>e  the  ones  who 
will  suffer.  It  will  be  the  Industrial  East,  as 
they  are  doing  right  now.  They  have  had  no 
buttet  for  months,  canned  goods  are  short, 
and  there  Is  a  certain  cosmic  justice  in  this 
situation.  When  our  eastern  Representatives 
realise  this,  they  will  urge  appropriations  for 
the  West. 

The  largest  valley  area  to  be  developed  Is 
the  Missouri  It  is  one-sixth  the  area  of  the 
continental  United  States.  It  contains  but 
7.000.000  people,  or  about  one-twentieth  of 
the  population.  The  river  runs  through  10 
States,  with  Nebraska  alone  lying  entirely 
within  the  Missouri  Basin.  The  river  Is 
2.475  miles  long  and  extends  from  Three 
Forks,  Mont.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  takes  in 
every  problem  known  to  man  and  rivers.  It 
Is  the  second  longest  river  in  the  United 
States  and  almost  four  times  as  long  as  the 
Tennessee  River.  This  area  is  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803.  which  originally 
cost  $15,000,000. 

The  area  to  be  watered  is  5,000,000  acres, 
•  greater  acreage  than  New  Jersey.  Of  this, 
1.000,000  are  in  Nebraska  alone.  This  is  by 
surface  irrigation,  and  our  geologists  say.  If 
this  is  done,  we  can  Irrigate  another  1,000.000 
acres  by  underground  water  here  in  Nebraska. 
This  one  Item  alone  shows  how  the  benefits 
pyramid 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  amount  of  water 
to  be  stored,  from  63.000,000  acre-feet  to  110,- 
000.000,  depending  on  who  is  giving  the  fig- 
ures. We  have  to  remember  that  these  plans 
are  very  new  and  subject  to  a  lot  of  change. 
By  way  of  comparison  we  can  think  of  the 
Klngsley  Reservoir,  with  a  maximum  capacity 
of  2.000,000  acre-feet,  which  so  far  has  never 
held  more  than  one  and  one-third  million 
acre-feet 

At  present  the  plan  Is  to  buUd  30  power 
plants  with  an  annual  capacity  of  from  two 
to  ten  billion  kilowatts,  also  depending  on 
who  is  giving  the  figtire.  The  latter  flgtire  is 
that  of  General  Pick,  who  says  that  will  be 
secondary  power  to  a  great  extent.  Even  so, 
there  will  be  an  enormous  amount  of  primary 
power.    It  will  be  used,  make  no  mistake. 

Here  In  Nebraska,  the  hydro  managers  an- 
ticipated a  15-percent  drop  In  the  use  of 
power  after  the  war  was  over.  Instead  of 
that  we  used  6  percent  more  than  ever,  and 
the  REA  can't  begin  to  satisfy  the  number 
on  the  waiting  lists.  Slashing  of  the  fimds 
from  the  transmisison  lines  Isn't  going  to 
help  the  situation  much. 

Nineteen  more  communities  will  be  pro- 
vided with  safe  water  supplies,  and  the  Inte- 
grated projects  themselves  will  insure  the 


preservation  of  sanitation  of  our  streams 
more  than  hit-and-miss  development.  Add 
to  this  the  factor  that  we  are  conscious  that 
It  should  be  preserved. 

Included  In  the  plans  now  In  operation  on 
the  Missouri  is  the  preservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  by  the  maintenance  of  constant 
water  levels  in  spawning  areas.  Here  in  Ii^e- 
braska  we  have  nearly  lost  our  fish  from  a 
number  of  factors  and  our  fur  business  is  not 
to  be  laughed  off,  a  tidy  $1,000,000  per  year. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  page,  the  Missouri 
River  averages  $18,500,000  of  damage  an- 
nually, and  In  1934-44  did  over  $50,000,000 
worth.  It  Inundated  4,500.000  acres  of  land 
in  that  last  spree.  Ironically,  In  the  same 
valley  we  dry  out  regularly  and  at  some  sea- 
son of  each  crop  year  we  lose  portions  of  our 
potential  yields  from  drought.  We  also  lose 
population,  one  of  oxir  greatest  assets,  all  the 
time.  Local  businesses  and  municipalities 
spend  $20,000,000  annually  to  control  these 
waters.  That  does  not  include  Federal 
spending. 

The  cost  of  this  development  is  estimated 
to  be  $1,400,000,000,  of  which  three-fifths  will 
be  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  At  least 
that  was  what  the  original  plans  called  for. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  Army  asked  and  re- 
ceived l.ielr  full  budget  requirements  of 
$40,000,000  and  the  Bureau  got  their  budget 
slashed  more  than  half.  What  the  Senate 
may  be  able  to  salvage  is  open  to  speculation. 

I  mentioned  that  we  are  losing  population. 
More  than  200.000  left  the  valley  area  be- 
tween 1930-40.  the  drought  years.  But  that 
Is  not  all,  for  9.7  percent  left  from  1940-43, 
in  spite  of  the  war  industries  in  a  few  cities. 
Moreover,  the  Veterans'  Administration  say 
that  only  about  half  of  the  soldiers  from  the 
farm  are  going  back  to  the  farm,  and  why 
should  they,  until  we  as  a  Nation  make  It 
profitable  and  livable  on  those  farms.  Here 
In  Nebraska.  Scottsbluff  County  gained  405 
percent  in  population  between  1910-40,  and 
the  trlcounty  area  is  showing  the  first  gain 
since  1900.  These  are  the  only  Irrigated 
areas. 

This  is  another  factor  that  should  in- 
terest the  Industrial  areas.  If  life  is  not 
made  tenable  In  agriculture,  these  areas  are 
going  without  food. 

Every  acre  of  land  Irrigated  supplements 
from  3  to  4  acres  of  grazing  land.  In  the 
Missouri  Valley  alone  this  means  at  least 
20.000,000  acres.  If  and  when  we  have  an- 
other drought,  this  means  the  salvation  of 
our  herds.  More  food  for  Industry.  And  we 
shall  certainly  have  another  drought.  The 
records  arrived  at  for  over  400  years  prove 
this  concliisively.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
would  happen  to  our  own  Nation  and  to  the 
world  if  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
one  this  year,  or  next. 

Every  family  on  the  farm  needs  one  fam- 
ily In  the  local  town  and  another  In  in- 
dustry. Every  dollar  of  farm  income  be- 
comes $7  in  trade,  and  every  dollar  spent 
on  irrigation  alone  returns  $30.  This  brings 
commercial  benefits,  schools,  roads,  medical 
services,  churches,  civic  Improvements,  and 
public  utilities,  such  as  light  and  electric 
energy  to  lighten  the  back-breaking  tasks  of 
the  farm.  The  fertilizer  plants  that  are 
possible  will  help  in  regaining  and  main- 
taining the  soil  under  irrigation. 

Three-fourths  of  the  farmer's  Income  goes 
Into  trade  channels,  and  the  total  benefits 
average  about  2>4  to  1  for  every  dollar  spent 
on  the  projects  as  a  whole.  Yet  when 
appropriations  are  mentioned  one  would 
think  the  West  was  asking  for  charity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  $1,246,000,000  was 
spent  on  relief  alone  in  the  valley  during 
the  drought  and  depression  years.  This  was 
almost  enough  to  build  these  projects.  Just 
another  case  of  poor  planning.  If  we  have 
our  valleys  developed  we  will  not  be  the 
financial  drain  on  the  eastern  economy  for 
relief,  roads,  schools,  health,  and  the  nu- 


merous other  Federal  aids  that  we  In  i;he 
West  receive. 

In  considering  trimming  of  these  appro- 
priations, our  committees  should  consider 
that  this  valley  raises  one-half  of  the  br<}ad 
for  the  Nation,  one-1  ith  of  the  butter,  one- 
sixth  of  the  pork,  one-fifth  of  the  beef,  one- 
fourth  of  the  mutton,  and  one-third  of  the 
wool.  Nebraska  alone  makes  twice  as  much 
butter  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  twice 
as  much  as  all  six  of  the  New  England  States. 
This  might  explain  wh  we  have  butter,  meat, 
wheat,  and  canned  food  while  they  do  rot. 
These  items  are  short  now,  so  why  should 
shippers  pay  the  freight  to  those  areas,  when 
they  can  sell  it  close  to  home? 

These  are  world  prob.ems.  One-third  of 
the  earth's  land  surface  has  less  than  10 
Inches  of  rain.  Another  third  has  between 
10  and  20  Inches  of  rain.  Another  third  has 
more  than  20.  Nebraska  averages  from  10  to 
27  inches  of  rain  from  one  State  border  to 
the  other. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  if  we  are  to  expand 
our  food-production  capacity,  we  must  irri- 
gate, and  save  what  land  we  can.  This  ex- 
pansion Is  urgent  because  our  own  popula- 
tion (while  better  feo  than  other  nations, 
has  never  been  well  fed  on  the  whole*  is 
expanding  so  rapidly  we  shall  need  this  added 
production  by  the  time  the  European  and 
Asiatic  food  crises  are  somewhat  alleviated. 

It  is  true  that  gold  mines  pan  out,  oil 
wells  go  dry,  but  land  and  water  can  last  for- 
ever. Power  is  practically  inexhaustible,  ex- 
cept where  slltage  is  a  too-great  problem. 
But  our  Individual  Increase  of  wealth  Is  not 
the  way  to  attack  this  problem.  We  must 
show  the  industrial  Representatives  who  are 
In  the  Congress  that  it  is  to  their  benefit  to 
vote  these  appropriations,  and  to  do  1;  at 
once,  before  somebody,  namely,  their  i;on- 
stltuents,  gets  hurt. 
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Land  0'  Lakes  Creameries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  IHE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  9  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  WHiEY.  Mr.  President,  the  June 
1946  issue  of  the  magazine  Country  Gen- 
tleman contains  a  very  interesting  and 
informative  article  entitled  "They  Sell  a 
Billion  Pounds  of  Milk  a  Year."  by  Arnold 
Nicholson.  The  article  describes  the  op- 
erat.on  of  the  Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries, 
the  world's  largest  dairy  cooperative.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THET  SELL  A  BHXION  POUNDS  OF  MILK  A  TtAS — 

FARMER  CONTROL  AND  PROMOTION  OF  QUALITT 
FROM  COW  TO  CONSUMER  IS  THE  WAT  UIKD 
O'  LAKES  BECAME  THE  WORLD  S  LARGEST  I'AIST 
COOPERATIVE 

(By  Arnold  Nicholson) 
Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.,  began  with 
a  college  professor's  idea,  and  the  courat;e  of 
a  few  farmers  who  were  willing  to  band  to- 
gether to  try  It  out.  This  month,  on  its 
twenty-fifth  birthday.  Land  O'  Lakes  if;  tba 
largest  dairy  marketing  co-op  in  the  world, 
the  Joint  enterprise  of  110.000  farmer  pat'ons. 
working  through  408  member  creameries, 
selling  $81,000,000  worth  of  products  a  year. 


The  co-op  Is  truly  big  business— pouring 
trainloads  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  poultry  Into  the  national  market 
place  through  channels  it  has  created  and 
maintains.  It  has  performed  one  of  the  out- 
standing selling  Jobs  of  recent  years,  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  dairy  products  for  the 
benefit  of  producer  and  consumer  alike.  It 
is  a  shining  example  of  the  workings  of  free 
•  enterprise  cooperatively  owned. 

The  accomplishments  of  Land  O'  Lakes — 
the  list  of  "firsts"  and  "biggests"— could  go 
on  for  the  balance  of  this  story.  A  more 
realistic  picture  of  the  organization,  how- 
ever, can  be  had  by  locking  at  the  co-op 
through  the  eyes  of  those  it  supports  and 
serves. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  Ness  family,  pic- 
tured on  this  page.  To  Charles  Ness,  who 
has  been  a  patron  of  Land  O'  Lakes  from  the 
first  and  who  is  today  an  officer  of  one  of 
the  member  creameries,  the  co-op  has  been 
the  principal  source  of  income  from  his  farm 
for  a  generation.  The  Litchfield  Creamery 
Co ,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  was  in  on  the 
birth  of  Land  O'  Lakes  as  the  Minnesota  Co- 
operative Creamery  Association,  on  June  7, 
1921.  More  than  300  local  creameries  got  to- 
gether that  day  at  the  call  of  the  newly  creat- 
ed Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Idr.  Ness,  who  has  farmed  240  acres  a  few 
miles  south  of  Litchfield  since  1910,  had 
Joined  his  neighbors  in  cooperative  marketing 
long  before  Land  O'  Lakes  was  formed,  fol- 
lowing the  philosophy  that  far-seeing  T.  L. 
Haecker.  head  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota's dairy  school,  had  spread  through  the 
State  in  the  1890's.  Litchfield  and  other  lo- 
cal creameries  confined  their  activities  to 
butter  making,  selling  on  distant  markets 
through  commission  men  In  small  lots  and 
often  at  a  disadvantage.  In  those  days 
Charley  Ness  and  his  five  nearest  neighbors 
took  turns  loading  milk  cans  on  their  wagons 
for  the  slow.  Jolting  haul  to  town. 

Then,  Just  prior  to  1921,  the  Litchfield 
plant  tried  pooling  butter  shipments  with 
other  co-op  creameries  in  the  county.  They 
were  fighting  for  theii-  lives  against  the  so- 
called  centrallzer  system — the  buyers  of 
cream  and  makers  of  butter  who  had  mar- 
kets the  local  co-ops  couldn't  reach.  The 
farm  cream  separator  had  arrived,  and  with 
It  the  model  T.  Wagon  hauls  of  whole  milk 
gave  way  to  a  cream  can  thumping  fioor 
boards  in  the  back  of  the  family  car. 

The  association— later  to  be  renamed  Land 
O'  Lakes— began  as  a  State-wide  organization 
to  succeed  and  further  the  work  of  the 
county  co-op  pools.  Litchfield  became  the 
nucleus  for  Land  O*  Lakes  district  No.  1— 
the  pooling  point  for  a  score  or  more  of  little 
cc-op  creameries.  A.  J.  McOuire,  who  had 
been  extension  dairyman  at  the  university  in 
St.  Paul,  and  was  the  first  general  manager  of 
the  association,  camo  preaching  the  advan- 
tage of  pool  shipments,  and  the  need  for  but- 
ter quality.  Farm  cream  coolers  were  sold 
up  and  down  the  countryside. 

Another  farmer  from  Litchfield,  John 
Brandt,  became  president  of  the  big  central 
co-op.  Brandt  believed  in  farmer-owned 
trade  names,  in  advertising,  in  going  all  the 
way  to  market  with  co-op  products.  The 
farmer  directors  of  the  association,  with 
these  goals  In  mind,  financed  a  national  con- 
test to  find  a  name  for  the  association's  qual- 
ity butter.  Land  O'  Lakes  was  chosen,  and 
in  1926  became  the  association  name.  The 
drives  for  better,  sweeter  cream  from  the 
farm,  strict  supervision  of  the  local  creamery, 
and  contests  for  high -score  butter  became  a 
source  of  pride,  as  well  as  dollars,  to  the  Ness 
family  when  they  learned  that  Land  O'  Lakes 
quality  was  being  advertised,  not  only  by  the 
co-op  but  by  local  merchants,  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  Dlaces  as  far  away  as  Shang- 
hai, China.  President  Brandt  saw  to  It  that 
Charles  Ness  and  every  other  farmer  patron 
in  the  Dakotas,  in  Minnesota,  northern  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin  got  the  good  news,  and  bad. 
about  their  Joint  venture  in  a  monthly  pub- 
lication. In  frequent  district  and  local  meet- 


ings. Tcday  a  morning  news  broadcast.  6 
days  a  week  over  a  network  of  stations,  sup- 
plements the  contact  between  patrons  and 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis. 

In  the  thirties  Charley  Ness'  deliveries  to 
the  creamery  underwent  another  change. 
District  No.  1.  at  Litchfield,  installed  the 
first  spray  drier  built  in  Minnesota.  It 
pioneered  in  drying  buttermilk  from  Litch- 
field and  other  creameries  for  human  con- 
sumption. When  the  war  came  farm  cream 
cans  had  given  way  to  daily  shipments  of 
whole  milk  from  the  farm.  Mr.  Ness  uses 
his  separator  only  1  month  in  the  year  now — 
when  his  pigs  are  weaned.  A  huge  lend- 
lease  spray  drying  plant  was  built  at  Litch- 
field. It  is  one  of  9  operated  by  Land 
O'  Lakes  during  the  war,  now  under  option 
for  purchase  by  the  co-op  to  supplement  the 
21   drying  plants   already  owned. 

Every  morning  trucks  from  the  Litchfield 
creamery  drive  down  the  Ness  farm  lane  and 
pick  up  his  cans  of  milk,  waiting  in  the 
electric  cooling  tank  in  the  milk  house  out- 
side the  bam.  They  go  to  the  creamery  Just 
across  the  street  from  the  big  district  I 
processing  plant  in  Litchfield.  More  often 
than  not.  Charley  Ness'  milk  is  piped  directly 
to  the  big  plant  after  testing  and  weighing. 
Or  it  may  be  separated,  with  the  cream  be- 
coming butter  and  the  skim  going  to  the 
district  plant.  The  butter,  in  60-pound  pack- 
ages that  replaced  tube  during  the  war,  then 
travels  to  the  Land  O'  Lakes  print  room  In 
Minneapolis  for  retail  packaging. 

District  1  Is  Litchfield's  biggest  enterprise. 
Spray  and  roller  driers,  milk  condensers  and 
evaporators,  fill  two  buildings.  A  third  is 
headquarters  for  a  retail  milk-bottling  and 
Ice-cream-manufacturing  plant  that  serves 
the  town.  Busiest  of  all  structures  Is  one 
with  many  additions  which  houses  the  dis- 
trict offices,  a  locker  plant  with  complete 
processing  facilities,  an  egg  receiving  and 
grading  station,  a  poultry -dressing  plant,  and 
a  warehouse  for  distribution  of  Land  O'  Lakes 
feed  and  farm  supplies. 

Thi*  iS  headquarters  for  Mrs.  Ness.  The 
eggs  from  her  farm  flock  are  delivered  there; 
she  takes  home  Land  O'  Lakes  own  brand  of 
concentrate  to  feed  her  hens.  The  locker 
plant  has  ended  messy,  back-breaking  butch- 
ering days  on  the  Ness  farm.  A  hog  or  a  steer 
loaded  In  the  pick-up,  delivered  to  the  locker 
plant,  comes  back  as  lard,  as  roasts,  as  steaks, 
or  ground  meat  all  ready  to  cook  whenever 
needed — and  the  cost  is  only  locker  rental 
plus  a  cent  a  pound. 

Litchfield  is  processing  and  freezing  head- 
quarters for  about  a  third  of  the  23  local 
creameries  that  belong  to  district  1. 
These  creameries  have  Installed  lockers  for 
storage  only  and  others  plan  to  do  the  same 
as  soon  as  equipment  is  available  and  the 
p'ocessing  room  at  Litchfield  can  be  enlarged. 
The  local  creameries,  since  the  war.  have 
besn  little  more  than  receiving  stations  for 
whole  milk,  and  the  locker  business  expands 
their  service  for  patrons.  This  pattern  has 
begim  In  many  of  Land  O'  Lakes  districts. 
Central  proci'ssing  and  freezing  plants  go 
hand-In-hand  with  Land  O'  Lakes  growing 
frozen  egg  business,  and  in  time  may  result 
In  a  frozen  poultry  deal. 

Dressed  pcultry  Is  Important  to  the  co-op. 
More  than  13.000.000  pounds  were  sold  last 
year,  reaching  market  through  five  plants 
similar  to  that  at  Litchfield.  Thirteen  mil- 
lion dozen  eggs  also  were  handled.  Turkeys 
are  a  Land  O'  Lakes  specialty.  None  were 
raised  by  the  Ness  family,  but  the  neighbors 
sold  over  a  million  pounds  which  were 
dressed  at  Litchfield. 

Land  O'  Lakes  field  service,  with  head- 
quarters In  Minneapolis,  is  available  in  the 
poultry  operation.  A  laboratory  on  wheels 
travels  from  farm  to  farm — principally  those 
where  hatching  eggs  are  produced — blood - 
testing  and  advising  on  sanitation,  hotising 
and  feeding  problems.  Six  co-op  hatcheries 
turn  cut  1,500,000  chicks  and  poxilts  each 
year. 


Field  service  In  dslry  production— Land  Of 
Lakes  has  21  men  for  this  work — is  generally 
confined  to  the  level  of  creameries  afld  dis- 
trict plants.  Parmer  patrons,  except  when 
they  have  special  problems,  are  heljjed  at 
frequent  local  creamery  meetings,  where 
field  men  often  have  county  agents  and  8Ut« 
extension  workers  on  band  to  Join  In  dis- 
cussions of  quality. 

Quality  Is  a  Land  O'  Lakes  watchword,  and 
It  begins  on  every  patron's  farm.  When 
Charley  Ness  and  his  neighbors  transact  their 
business  at  Litchfield  they  have  to  waH  by 
a  model  milkhoure  erected  at  a  front  corner 
of  the  district  headquarters  building  Plans 
for  the  structure  are  available  from  the  co- 
op, and  hundreds  have  been  built.  Just  as 
thousand;  of  cream  cooling  tanks  were  In- 
stalled  in   earlier  years. 

One  of  the  basic  and  difficult  declslcns  by 
the  co-op  leaders  In  the  twenties  was  the  or- 
ganization of  patrons  and  member  creameries 
to  produce  sweet  cream  butter  of  93  score  or 
better.  There  was  no  precedent  for  this 
large-scale  up-grading,  which  involved  tens 
of  thousands  of  farm  producers,  hundreds 
of  creameries  and  a  brand-new  Federal -State 
inspection  system.  The  result,  by  1930.  was 
a  new  standard  of  butter  quality  for  con- 
sumers, and  Land  O'  Lakes'  move  all  the 
way  to  market.  Instead  of  selling  through 
Jobliers  and  commission  men,  the  eo-cp  es- 
tablished branch  offices  and  warehouses  and 
sold  butter  direct  to  retail  outleU. 

The  quality  emphasis  has  continued  as 
Land  O'  Lakes  expanded  into  the  egg  and 
poultry  business,  into  cheese,  into  dried,  con- 
densed, and  evaporated  milk.  Now  that 
whole  milk  receipts  are  the  rule  Instead  of 
the  exception  some  Land  O'  Lakes  creameries 
are  paying  price  differentials  for  top  grade. 
Co-op  officers,  sensitive  to  present  demands 
for  condensed  and  dried  milk,  frozen  and 
plastic  cream,  much  of  it  for  reconstitution 
and  re.<:ale  by  dairymen  elsewhere,  see  the  day 
coming  when  Land  O'  Lakes  will  have  a  farm 
milk  insi>ectlon  service  and  creameries  will 
maintain  receiving  rooms  for  two  grades  of 
milk. 

The  pattern  for  the  future  of  Land  O* 
Lakes  was  set  during  the  war.  as  John  Brandt 
sees  It.  The  co-op  then  patriotically  went  all 
the  way  in  the  production  cf  dried  whole 
milk.  Estimates  are  that  a  twelfth  of  Amer- 
ica's production  came  from  Land  O'  Lakes- 
operated  plants — the  largest  single  producer 
In  the  world.  Co-op  production  of  all  milk 
powder  was  120.000.000  pounds  in   1945. 

"We  launched  a  new  enterprise. "  President 
Brandt  says,  "in  which  all  the  values  of  milk 
as  food — not  alone  the  butterfat — are  to  be 
realized  and  our  reputation  for  quality,  what- 
ever the  final  product,  will  be  empluuslzed. 
Twenty  years  ago  90  percent  of  our  cream- 
eries were  selling  buttermilk  for  hog  feed. 
We  now  know  that  it's  not  economical  to 
put  milk  solids  through  a  pig  or  a  calf.  All 
of  the  milk  that  each  patron  produces  has  a 
better  use,  somewhere,  somehow,  and  we're 
equipping  ourselves  to  find  It.  I  can  see  the 
day  coming  when,  for  Instance,  our  central 
plants  will  do  in  one  process  the  work  that  It 
takes  numerous  steps  to  accomplish  tcday. 
Milk  wlU  flow  in,  and  the  butter  out  here. 
whUe  the  solids.  In  their  ultimate  salable 
form,  come  out  elsewhere." 

The  farmer  directors  associated  with  John 
Brandt  In  the  management  of  their  buslnea 
are  ready  for  that  day— as  they  have  been 
quick  to  meet  every  change  that  has  come 
In  the  past.  Por  example,  during  the  con- 
tinuing shortage  of  butter  due  to  the  Gov- 
ernment-enforced price  structure,  they  have 
spent  generously  for  advertising  to  consumers 
to  keep  the  Land  O'  Lakes  name  bright,  even 
though  there  has  not  been  enough  of  the 
product  to  go  around.  This  campaign  has 
won  national  recognition  and  awards  for  the 
dairy  farmers  who  sponsored  it  to  protect 
their  $8.b00.000  Investment  In  ooope^Uve 
business. 
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Land  O'  Lakes.  In  March  of  this  year,  held 
a  3-dar  sliver  Jubilee  at  Minneapolis  bead- 
quartCTs.  Thousands  of  patrons  attended, 
an(f  heard  Dr.  W.  C.  Coffey,  president  emeri- 
tus of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  long- 
time dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  esti- 
mate  their  accomplishment  In  terms  other 
than  dollars. 

"Through  fostering  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  securing  greater  profits  from  dairy 
herds."  Dean  Coffey  remarked,  "Land  O'  Lakes 
has  bettered  social  conditions,  contributed  to 
community  solidarity,  encouraged  better 
farming  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  added 
to  the  security  and  dignity  of  farmers  and 
their  families." 


Meat  Subsidies 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8.  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  re- 
ports from  the  12  big  livestock  terminals 
this  morning  disclose  the  receipt  of  a  big 
run  of  cattle  amounting  to  100  000  head. 
Most  early  sales  on  fat  steers,  good 
choice,  running  $18.50  to  $21.50;  a  few 
extra-choice  corn-fed  reached  a  top  of 
$22  50.  Good  choice  hogs  were  bringing 
$16  50  to  $16.75.  with  the  market  con- 
siderably lower  on  hogs  weighing  over 
250 

When  one  takes  into  account  a  sub- 
sidy of  $3  on  the  $16.50  to  $16.75  choice 
steers,  and  a  subsidy  on  live  hogs  of  $1.70 
per  hundred,  one  can  readily  see  that  the 
livestock  market  is  only  a  little  higher 
when  the  subsidies  are  added  to  the  June 
30  OPA  prices  and  is  behaving  well  under 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  important  point  I  want  to  bring 
out  is  that  the  people  are  beginning  to 
get  meat  for  the  first  time  in  any  reason- 
able quantities  during  the  past  60  days. 
Furthermore,  the  people  now  are  paying 
for  their  meat  without  the  Giovernment 
paying  a  part  of  it  and  charging  it  to  the 
national  debt. 

I  went  to  considerable  trouble  this 
morning  to  get  from  the  OPA  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  prices  on  cer- 
tain commodities  as  of  June  SO.  the  last 
day  of  OPA  control,  showing  the  amount 
of  subsidies  that  were  figured  in  those 
prices.  These  figures  are  based  on  St. 
Louis  prices  in  the  center  of  the  Nation, 
as  of  June  30.  and  show  how  much  the 
people  were  chiseling  on  the  Federal 
Government,  which  was  to  help  pay  a 
part  of  their  grocery  bill.  Yes.  to  show 
how  the  people  have  been  deceived  by 
OPA  in  attempting  to  cover  up  price 
raises  which  all  the  people  must  yet  have 
to  pay  in  taxes  running  into  billions  of 
dollars. 
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The  housewife,  who  on  June  30.  1946. 
paid  67  cents  for  a  pound  of  butter,  if 
she  could  get  it,  and  generally  she  could 
not,  had  14.>,2  cents  charged  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  taxes  which  she  later 
will  have  to  help  pay.  When  she  bought 
round  steak  at  41  cents  per  pound — if  she 
could  get  It — she  charged  9  cents  to  the 
Government  which  she  will  later  have  to 
help  pay.  When  she  paid  37 '/2  cents  for 
pork  chops — if  she  could  get  them — she 
charged  8  cents  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. When  she  paid  40 ',2  cents  for  leg 
of  lamb — if  she  could  get  it — she  charged 
8  cents  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Over  100.000,000  people  during  this 
OPA  deception  were  only  paying  a  part 
of  their  grocery  bills.  The  unfortunate 
part  of  it  is  that  the  most  of  them  did 
not  know  or  realize  that  later  they  would 
be  taxed  to  pay  the  remainder  of  their 
grocery  bill  which  was  charged  in  sub- 
sidies. 

Naturally,  those  in  the  big  cities  like 
Detroit,  Chicago,  New  York,  who  have 
insisted  on  a  wage  raise  of  25  percent 
want  to  force  the  remainder  of  the  people 
who  do  not  receive  these  high  wages  to 
help  pay  these  subsidies  at  the  expense 
of  the  Federal  Government.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  heads  of  these  labor  or- 
ganizations in  big  cities  insisted  that 
President  Truman  veto  the  price  control 
bill  which  provided  for  speedily  retiring 
subsidies.  We  got  along  pretty  well  in 
this  country  without  this  shell  game  of 
bookkeeping  and  deceiving  the  American 
people  in  the  past.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over  we  should  quit  charging  a  part  of 
the  grocery  bills  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

We  should  stop  this  deception  of  sub- 
sidies so  the  average  American,  when  he 
walks  into  a  grocery  store  and  pays  a 
certain  price  for  an  article,  knows  that 
he  will  not  have  to  pay  lor  this  article 
through  taxes  again. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  two  edi- 
torials on  the  British  loan  which  seem  to 
me  to  express  why  the  passage  of  the  loan 
Is  important  to  our  national  self-interest: 

(From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of  July 
6.  19461 

OUa    FOREIGN    POLICY 

The  United  States  did  not  have  a  firm  for- 
eign policy  during  the  war.  All  other  con- 
siderations were  subordinated  to  the  single 
idea  of  winning  the  war,  which  to  most  of  us 
meant  the  defeat  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan.  .^ 

Their  defeat  was  accomplished.  But  vic- 
tory has  brought  neither  security  nor  peace. 

By  the  bad  deals  we  made  at  Teheran,  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam  we  built  up  Russia  to  the  point 
where  today  totalitarianism  Is  as  much  of  a 
threat  to  clvUization  as  It  was  In  1938. 

W'^  have  been  in  process  of  formulating  a 
foreign  policy  the  last  few  months,  throw- 
ing the  pieces  together  almost  on  the  run. 
But  we  will  ^^IclK  the  principal  prop  right  out 
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from  under  that  embryo  policy  If  the  House 
of  Representatives  votes  against  the  British 
loan,  as  It  seems  politically  tempted  to  do. 

We  are  holding  the  bag  anyway.  But  we 
will  be  holding  it  alone  If  we  refuse  tbe  loan. 

The  loan  Is  essential  to  British  recovery. 
If  it  Is  voted  down,  we  will  have  lsolati?d  our- 
selves from  at  least  one  strong  friend. 

In  the  present  chaotic  state  of  world  af- 
fairs that  would  be  the  course  of  folly. 

Great  Britain  needed  our  help  In  1942.  It 
may  be  the  other  way  around  the  next  time. 
In  any  event,  we  have  too  much  of  the  world's 
wealth  to  itapd  alone.  We  have  disbanded 
our  Army  and  Navy,  and  grounded  cur  Air 
Force.  If  now  we  let  our  best  friend  down 
we  will  be  wide  open  for  a  sucker  punch. 
Weakness  In-'ltes  attack. 

War  Is  waste,  and  we  have  wasted  a  lot  of 
money  since  the  end  of  the  war  in  pursuit  of 
a  wUl-o'-the-wisp  security.  We  can  well  af- 
ford to  Invest  a  little  more  In  sound  In- 
surance. 

(From  the  Stamford  Advocate  of  Ju  y  5, 
1946) 

THE  LOAN   IN   JEOPAROT 

There  Is  danger  that  the  bill  providing 
for  a  loan  to  Great  Britain  will  be  deieated. 
After  prolonged  deliberations  It  was  passed 
by  the  Senate;  and  It  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
the  House.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Its  en- 
actment into  law  seemed  assured.  But  a 
h.ghly  offensive  statement  of  Mr.  Bevin  has 
exercised  a  profound  effect  on  sentiment  in 
the  House:  and  many  Members  whosa  sup- 
port had  been  counted  on  have  shifted  to 
the  opposition.  So  fearful  Is  the  administra- 
tion of  the  present  outlook  that  a  i)retcxt 
was  found  to  postpone  until  next  week  the 
debate  previously  set  for  today. 

It  would  be  little  short  of  a  calamity  should 
the  British  loan  fail  of  approval.  In  a  very 
real  sense  it  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  policy 
of  international  economic  reconstractlon. 
Unless  the  credit  Is  granted,  the  encrmous 
effort  we  have  devoted  to  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  flourishing  multilateral  trade  would 
prove  wasted.  The  fund  and  the  bank  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  would  labor  under  an  insuperable  handi- 
cap. Great  Britain  would  be  forced  10  seek 
shelter  in  a  new  economic  nationalism  within 
the  framework  of  the  sterling  area  aid  the 
Empire.  Our  objective  of  lull  emplcyment 
at  home  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  expand- 
ing trade  would  remain  unrealized. 

The  economic  arguments  for  the  British 
loan  have  been  frequently  stated.  At  the 
end  of  a  prolonged  negotiation.  President 
Truman  summed  the  matter  up  as  follows: 
"Both  sides  have  been  fully  conscious  of  the 
significance  to  other  countries,  as  v.ell  as 
their  own.  of  the  outcome  of  these  discus- 
sions, and  they  have  from  the  beginning  had 
continuously  in  view  the  common  interest 
of  their  governments  in  establishing  a  world 
trading  and  monetary  system  from  which 
the  trade  of  all  countries  can  beneft  and 
within  which  the  trade  of  all  c6untri'5s  can 
be  conducted  on  a  multilateral,  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis."  And  Secretary  Byrnes,  shortly 
thereafter,  argued:  "If  we  fall  to  make  this 
loan.  Brltair  will  be  forced  to  do  business 
by  barter  with  a  bloc  of  nations.  Those  na- 
tions in  turn  will  be  forced  to  do  business 
with  Britain  In  preference  to  other  nations. 
That  means  dividing  the  world  into  economic 
blocs.  If  the  world  is  divided  Into  economic 
blocs  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  in  danger. 
Wars  frequently  stem  from  trade  conflict." 

But  beyond  this,  there  are  urgent  political 
considerations  which  every  citizen  should 
have  In  mind,  even  though  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, no  administration  spokesman  oould 
prudently  allude  to  them.  In  spite  of  all  our 
efforts,  we  find  ourselves  living  more  and 
more  in  a  world  divided.  In  the  long  run, 
the  security  of  our  Institutions,  If  not  of  our 
frontiers,  may  depend  upon  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic revival  In  the  friendly  democracies. 
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Great  Britain  and  Prance  are  the  eastern 
bastions  of  human  liberty.  We  have  recog. 
nlzed  almost  Instinctively  that  there  are  im> 
peUing  reasons  why  we  should  strive  to  make 
these  bastions  secure.  We  have  granted  a 
loan  to  the  French  Republic.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Immediate  national  concern  that  we 
follow  this  by  granting  a  loan  to  Great 
Britain.  If  we  allow  anything  to  prevent  us 
from  doing  so,  only  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  re- 
joice. For  the  Kremlin  would  Inevitably  see 
in  this  a  blow  to  those  "fraternal  ties"  which 
today  offer  the  only  effective  resisUnce  to  Its 
further  encroachments. 

Mr.  Bevln's  false  and  provocative  charges 
evoke  an  emotional  reaction  which  was  fully 
Justified.  But  this  reaction  should  not  be 
permitted  to  block  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  a  meastire  so  essential  to  our  own  welfare. 
We  understand  and  we  share  the  Indigna- 
tion aroused  by  the  remarks  of  the  British 
Foreign  Minister.  Yet  it  would  be  a  tragic 
folly  should  it  lead  us  to  take  reprisals  against 
our  recent  ally  and.  In  this  manner,  to  sacri- 
fice our  own  national  Interest. 
,  This  Is  no  time  to  allow  our  decisions  to 
be  governed  by  the  heat  of  the  moment.  The 
consequence  of  doing  so  can  only  be  disas- 
trous. We  know  how  difficult  is  the  position 
of  a  Representative  subjected  to  a  rising  vol- 
ume of  protest  from  his  constituents.  But 
this  is  one  occasion  when  It  Is  peculiarly  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
resist  the  immediate  pressure  from  back 
home.  The  national  interest  is  at  stake — 
the  national  Interest  Is  In  their  ctiarge. 
If  their  best  Judgment  tells  them  that  the 
British  loan  deserves  their  support,  they 
should  support  It.  The  bitterness  and  ten- 
sion engendered  by  Mr.  Bevln  will  hi  time 
disappear.  The  nature  of  the  relations — 
whether  good  or  bad — that  we  now  establish 
with  our  sister  democracy  will  long  endure. 
Every  Congressman  voting  for  the  loan  will 
be  fully  able  to  defend  his  action. 


OPA  and  the  Facts  Do  Not  Agree 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  wish  to  include 
therein  a  statement  by  Leslie  Gould 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  July  5. 1946: 

OPA  BtTREAUCEATS'  CLAIMS  DOK'T  JIBE  WITH 
RECORD 

(By  Leslie  Gould) 

On  this  matter  of  how  good  Is  the  word  and 
the  forecast  of  the  little  Washington  bureau- 
crats— particularly  when  they  are  fighting  to 
keep  a  Job  or  slip  over  some  reform. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  OPA.  In  the  days 
preceding  Its  death  and  since,  the  txsys  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  have  been 
howling  that  only  the  OPA  stood  between  the 
public  and  a  runaway  Inflation  like  "1919." 

According  to  them.  If  It  weren't  for  the 
OPA,  prices  would  he  like  they  were  In  1919. 

In  making  such  statements  and  forecasts. 
they  are  counting  on  the  fact  that  few  If  any 
will  check  on  them — as  to  Just  what  hap- 
pened in  1919  and  how  prices  then  com- 
pared with  those  imder  OPA  "controls." 

Well,  a  look  back  at  1919  and  at  prices 
under  OPA  shows  that  the  market  basket  of 
the  average  housewife  actually  cost  less  27 
years  ago  without  price  controls. 

Frentice-Hall,  Inc.,  which  keeps  a  close  tab 
on  taxation  and  Government  reg\iIation,  has 
prepared  an  Interesting  table  comparing  1919 


costs  of  20  Items  of  food  with  those  of  the 
spring  of  this  year. 

This  shows  tliat  in  May  1919  •  Washington 
housewife  paid  $5.89  for  20  items  of  food  and 
In  May,  1946  with  "benefit"  of  price  contnd 
paid  $6.01  for  the  same  selection.  In  Indian- 
apolis the  costs  were  $5.36  In  April  1919  r*. 
$6.08  In  April  1946. 

All  of  which  shows  how  much  protection 
under  the  OPA  and  Government  subsidies 
the  housewife  has  not  received. 

The  table  follows,  showing  the  1946  price, 
the  amount  of  subsidy — which  also  is  paid 
by  the  consumer  through  taxes — and  the 
total  cost  Including  the  subsidy  In  1946  as 
compared  with  the  May  1919  cosU: 

WASHINGTON 


Msy    Snb- 
1M6    skly 


Kound  steak  (1  pcund) 

Rib  roast  04  pounds) 

Pork  chop*  (1  pound) 

Ham  (1  pouod) 

Bacon  (1  pound) 

Butter  ("i  pound) 

Evaporated    milk     (MH 

ounoesl 

Fresh  milk  (.^  quarts). III.II! 

Eggs  (1  doten) 

Bread  (4  loaves) 

Floiir  (4  pounds) . 

Ofaniws  (1  doaen) 

Onions  (1  pound) 

Orwn  beans  (1  pound) 

Fweetpotato*?  (i  pr.und) 

Cabbape  (1}^  pounds) 

Potatoes  (5  pounds) 

Corn  (No.  2cRn) 

Sugar  (3H  pounds) 

Coffee  (>»  pound) 


Ctnt* 

40 

38 

46 
42 
27 

10 
75 
47 
» 
22 
46 

e 

21 
12 
11 
23 
14 
23 
II 


Ctnti 
O.I 
IZO 
6.0 
&fi 
&8 
S.8 

1.4 
6.fi 


4.0 
3.6 


.9 
4.0 
L.' 


May 

161W 


INDLAMAPOUS 


Round  steak  (1  pound) 

Rib  roast  (IH  pounds) 

Pork  chops  (1  pound) 

Ham  (1  pound) 

Bacon  (1  pound) . 

Butter  (H  pound) 

Evaporated    milk    (144 

ounces) 

Fresh  milk  (5  guar ls)...._ 

Eggs  (1  doxen) 

Bread  (4  loaves) 

Flour  (4  pounds) 

Oranges  (I  doten) „ 

Onions  (1  pound) ... 

Beets  (1  pound) 

Pweetpotatoes  (1  pound)..... 

Cabbage  (IH  pounds) 

Potatoes  (5  pounds) .. 

Corn  (No.  2  can) 

Fufar  {3\i  pounds) 

ColTec  i^i  pound) 


April 

Sub- 

April 

1046 

sidy 

tottti 

Centt 

Cenl$ 

Cenli 

41 

0.1 

60.1 

49 

12.0 

61 

37 

6.0 

43 

S3 

8.8 

61.6 

41 

6.8 

47.8 

28 

0.8 

37.8 

10 

1.4 

11.4 

70 

6.5 

76.6 

44 

44 

36 

4.6 

40 

25 

8.5 

28.8 

40 

40 

0 

0 

0.5 

...... 

0.5 

11 

11 

12 

12 

26 

26 

15 

.0 

15.0 

28 

4.0 

32.0 

15 

1.6 

16.5 

April 
lOlSf 


Ctnti 
30 
37.5 
35 
37 
35 
30 

11 

62.S 
40 
36 
27 
40 
7.6 
10 
12 
18 
12 
12 
32 
14 


The  prices  are  taken  from  newspaper  ads 
for  1919,  and  from  newspaper  ads  or  OPA 
ceiling  prices  for  group  4  stores  for  Wash- 
ington and  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics for  Indianapolis  1946  prices. 

The  1946  prices  In  the  table  do  not  tell 
the  full  story  of  the  Inflation  under  price 
control,  for  lucky  is  the  housewife  who  was 
able  to  buy  at  ceiling  prices. 


The  Presidential  Veto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  coNNBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  lemarks.  I  want  to  insert 


the  following  editorial  comments  on  tlie 
recent  Presidential  veto  exercised  against 
the  OPA  bill  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Congress: 

(Prom    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 

July  1.  1946 1 

Th«  OPA  V«ro 

Whether  Judged  from  the  standpoint  of 
logic,  economics,  or  practical  politics,  Presi- 
dent Truman's  action  in  vetomg  the  amended 
price-control  bill  a  few  hours  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  existing  law  defies  explana- 
tion. 

It  has  been  traditional  in  American  politics 
for  the  President,  on  major  Issues  of  this 
kind,  when  In  doubt,  to  accept  the  advice 
of  his  party  leaders  In  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Roosevelt  departed  from  that 
tradition  In  1944  In  his  memorable  message 
vetoing  the  tax  bUl  and  denouncing  it  as 
a  measure  which  would  benefit  "the  greedy 
and  not  the  needy."  The  resulting  /pllt  be- 
tween executive  and  legislative  was  so  serious 
that  it  might  well  have  been  politically  dis- 
astrous to  him  In  peacetime. 

If  Mr.  Truman,  who  was  a  Meml>er  of  the 
Senate  at  that  time.  learned  anything  from 
the  episode  It  Is  not  evident  In  his  action 
with  respect  to  the  price-control  measure. 
Senator  Basklet  and  other  administration 
leaders  who  had  worked  prodigiously  to  bold 
back  the  forces  which  would  have  destroyed 
price  control  completely  and  who  were  Inti- 
mately familiar  with  the  temper  of  Congreai 
and  of  the  people  urged  the  President  with 
all  the  strength  at  their  command  to  sign 
the  measure.  Yet.  as  against  the  practical 
wisdom  of  these  lleutenanU,  Mr  Truman 
elected  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Chesttr 
Bowles,  whose  utter  misconception  of  the 
character  of  his  stabUlzatlon  assignment  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  single  fac- 
tor to  the  present  revolt  In  Congress  and  In 
the  Nation  against  the  OPA. 

What  do  we  find  to  be  the  basU  of  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  veto  of  this  measurer 
Mr.  Truman's  thesis  (or  Mr.  Bowies'  thesis 
as  relayed  through  Mr.  Truman)  Is  that  for 
5  years  we  have  demonstrated  that  "Inflation 
can  be  prevented"  and  therefore,  under  ade- 
quate legislation,  there  U  no  reason  wny  It 
cannot  continue  to  be  prevented;  that  we 
cannot  have  an  economy  which  Is  "half- 
Btabllleed  and  half  unstablllred,"  and  that 
provisions  such  as  the  Taft  price-relief 
amendment  are  merely  "legalized  Inflation.** 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  contend  that  the 
conference  bill  Is  a  good  bill  In  every  par- 
ticular to  show  that  this  reasoning  Is  com- 
pletely fallacious.  In  the  first  place  In  four 
of  the  five  years  of  price  control  the  coun- 
try was  at  war.  Most  of  the  key  cost-of- 
living  Items  were  then  rationed:  wages  as 
well  as  prices  were  controlled  (although  this 
control  had  begun  to  slip  badly  a  year  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fighting),  and  the  moral 
climate  was  one  in  which  generally  speak- 
ing no  sacrifice  was  regarde<*.  as  too  great  If 
It  was  felt  that  It  would  contribute  to  win- 
ning the  war. 

For  a  year  now  the  picture  has  been  an 
entirely  different  one.  Rationing  has  gone 
out  of  the  window  and  the  Administration  It- 
self has  deliberately  Introduced  the  idea 
of  "an  economy  half-stabilized"  (which  the 
President  professes  to  discountenance)  by 
encouraging  Nation-wide  wage  Increases  as 
the  opening  phase  of  an  Inflation  spiral. 
As  to  the  moral  climate  It  would  be  kUc  to 
deny  that  it  bears  little  resemblance  to 
that  of  wartlue. 

Finally  the  implication  that  the  Issue  In- 
volved in  the  case  of  this  legislation  la 
the  issue  of  price  control  or  no  price  oc»trol 
simply  Is  not  so.  That  the  Taft  amend- 
ment, for  example,  calls  for  a  more  liberal 
attitude  toward  price  relief  than  the  for- 
mula of  the  C»>A  Is  true.  But  tt  Is 
equally  true  that  It  is  more  In  the  §pizit 
of  the  original  price-control  leglslauos  tilHi 
the    formula    hitherto    In    ur«.    a    fOHMAa 
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which  by  Its  excessive  zeal  In  preventing 
Industry  from  earning  "too  much  profit" 
not  only  interfered  seriously  with  produc- 
tion  but  was  an  open  Invitation  to  over- 

IlhornliTjif  Inn    nnrp    thp    mpnRiirp    Ry>niilf1     hA 


LZCISLATrVC  BUL£  ON  TRIAL 

The  most  thoughtful  men  in  the  Senate, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  body,  know  that 
the  ability  of  legislative  government  to  func- 


Answer.  The  British  first  proposed,  in 
September  1945.  that  the  United  States 
make  a  gift  to  Britain  of  from  three  to 
six  billion  dollars.    From  this  proposal 
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to  make  anyone  enter  into  a  bargain  and 
that,  of  course,  our  American  friends 
understand  nerfectlv  wpil  " 


Answer.  If  Britain  actually  needs  $3.- 
750.000.000  and  can  prove  she  needs  It, 


tagonlst  for  Korean  Independence.  The  In- 
stitute that  he  heads  has  for  years  been  tell- 
Ine   tbe   storv   of   Korea,   and    it«   n«r>nia    *n. 


H, 


prepared  an  Interesting  table  comparing  1019 


to  extend  my  lemarks.  I  want  to  insert     the  formula  hitherto  tn 
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which  by  Its  excessive  zeal  In  preventing 
Industry  Trom  earning  "too  much  profit" 
not  only  interfered  seriously  with  produc- 
tion but  was  an  open  invitation  to  over- 
liberalization  once  the  measure  should  be 
opened  up. 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  price  control  or  no 
price  control;  It  is  one  of  price  control  as 
demanded  by  Mr.  Bowles,  without  com- 
promise or  reservation,  or  price  control  which 
^ough  defects  may  have  found  their  way  _ 
Into  it.  represented  a  concession  to  experi- 
ence, to  changes  in  the  economic  picture  and 
to  the  mood  of  the  Nation.  If  Mr.  Truman 
was  convinced  that  the  imperfections  mlejht 
possibly  be  of  mortal  seriousness  he  should 
have  signed  the  measure  with  a  messoge 
to  that  effect.  Then  the  responsibility  would 
be  that  of  Congress.  As  It  Is  he  has  gratu- 
itously shouldered  it  himself,  while  widen- 
ing the  cleavage  between  himself  and  Con- 
gress at  a  time  when  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done  before  the  adjournment  and 
when  he  Is  badly  In  need  of  Congressional 
cooperation. 

In  the  circumstances  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  reviving  the  legislation  which  ex- 
pired last  midnight  until  a  new  measure 
can  be  worked  out.  Whether  Congress  will 
b-'  prepared  to  make  any  further  conces- 
sions in  the  new  measure  Is  an  open  ques- 
tion Perhaps  the  departure  of  Mr.  Bowles 
will  make  compromise  less  difficult.  But 
at  any  rate  the  President  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  think  twice  before  he  again,  and 
perhaps  finally,  elects  the  dangerous  choice 
of  no  price  control  as  against  modified  price 
control. 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Julys.  1946) 
Truman's  Veto  or  OPA  Bill  Is  Termed  a 
Choice  ron  Chaos — Mask  Sullivan  Sug- 
gests He  Should  Have  Accepted  Measure, 
Sought  a  Better  One  Later  ir  Needed.  To 
Make  the  Ending  or  OPA  Oroerlt 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

Washington,  July  2.— In  the  welter  that 
has  been  created  there  Is  one  thing  that  Is 
wanted  by  the  largest  number  of  Members 
of  Congress.  It  must  be  stated  carefully. 
It  is  termination  of  price  control — but  order- 
ly and  gradual  termination.  The  number 
who.  throughout  the  months  of  controversy, 
wanted  an  abrupt  and  complete  termination 
on  June  30  was  negligible. 

For  orderly  termination  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  the  plain  first  step, 
in  the  condition  that  has  been  created,  is  to 
extend  the  OPA  as  is  for  a  brief  stop-gap 
period,  with  use  of  the  time  thus  gained  to 
write  a  permanent  bill. 

For  the  stop-gap  bill  the  House  has  voted 
overwhelmingly.  Even  after  chaos  had  been 
created,  and  angry  emotion  had  arisen,  the 
number  who  opposed  the  step-gap  bill — the 
number,  that  is,  who  voted  in  effect  for  com- 
plete and  immediate  termination — was  only 
61.  The  vote  for  temporary  emergency  ex- 
tension of  the  OPA  as  Is  was  283. 

In  the  Senate  the  proportion  favoring 
either  temporary  extension,  or  Immediate 
writing  of  permanent  legislation,  is  probably 
as  large  as  In  the  House.  But  the  Senate 
rules  make  It  impossible  for  action  to  be 
blocked  or  delayed  by  the  very  small  number 
who  throughout  have  wanted  complete  and 
Immediate  termination. 

This  brings  up  one  of  the  far-reaching 
questions  forced  to  the  front  by  the  present 
condition.  It  is.  to  put  It  starkly,  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  function.  Something  can  be 
said  for  a  Senate  rule  which  gives  much 
power  to  a  minority — when  the  rule  is  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  It  exists,  namely, 
to  prevent  hasty  action  on  long-range  legis- 
lation. To  use  the  power  to  prevent  prompt- 
ness In  an  emergency  is  different  and  in- 
defensible. 


LXCISLATtVC  RULE  ON  TBIAL 

The  most  thoughtful  men  in  the  Senate, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  body,  know  that 
the  ability  of  legislative  government  to  func- 
tion in  the  modern  world  Is  a  present  prob- 
lem. To  the  end  that  Congress  be  able  to 
ftmctlon  adequately,  the  Senate  recently 
passed  a  bill  reorganizing  th^  congressional 
mechanism.  The  present  postponing  of 
action  upon  a  measure  dealing  with  a  seri- 
ous and  immediate  emergency  makes  the 
problem  concrete.  If  the  Senate  Is  deter- 
mined, it  can  get  action  on  the  OPA.  It  can 
show  that  the  Senate  can  function. 

But  there  Is  also  a  question  of  proper 
functioning  on  the  part  of  the  Executive. 

To  describe  what  Congress  wants  as  an 
orderly  and  gradual  termination  of  the  OPA 
Is  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  hot  contention 
now  boiling.  For  what  actually  exists,  until 
and  unless  Congress  acts,  is  the  opposite; 
It  is  abrupt  and  complete  termination  of  the 
OPA.     For  this,  who  Is  responsible? 

Plainly,  Congress  did  not  want  abrupt  and 
complete  termination — if  Congress  had 
wanted  that  it  would  have  legislated  that. 
What  Congress  legislated  was  extension  of 
the  OPA,  in  modified  form,  until  next  year. 
What  brought  about  immediate  termination 
was  President  Truman's  veto. 

But  Instantly  the  President  and  those  who 
counseled  him  to  veto.  Including  persons 
responsible  for  conducting  the  OPA.  make 
charges  against  the  act  that  Congress  passed. 
They  say  it  would  have  been  Impossible  to 
administer  successfully,  that  it  would  have 
resulted  in  chaotic  conditions. 

HE  CHOSE  IMMEDUTE  CHAOS 

Yet  the  President  Is  In  the  position  of 
choosing  Immediate  and  certain  chaos,  as 
against  what  might  have  been — assuming  the 
charges  against  the  bill  are  sound,  which  is 
by  no  means  admitted — potential  and  de- 
layed chaos. 

In  the  contention  now  boiling,  and  likely 
to  be  a  political  issue  for  a  long  time,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  deny  there  was  a  better  course 
for  the  President  and  the  administrators 
of  the  OPA.  It  would  have  been  to  accept 
the  bill  that  Congress  wrote,  and  do  the 
best  possible  under  it,  with  expectation  that, 
In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  Congress, 
new  legislation  could  be  asked  for  If  needed. 

Whether  the  bill  Congress  wrote  was  what 
Mr.  Truman  saj-s  It  is,  or  was  wise  and  well 
considered,  is  a  thing  the  average  person 
cannot  readily  decide.  A  Senator  who  is  a 
Democrat  who  is  more  or  less  impartial  on 
the  present  question,  and  wbo  has  been  in 
the  Senate  many  years,  says  that  in  all  his 
experience  he  has  never  seen  any  House  or 
Senate  committee  give  more  Intent  or  more 
thoughtful  deliberation  to  any  bill  than  was 
given  to  the  present  OPA  bill  by  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  that  handled  it. 


Facts  on  the  British  Loan  From  an 
American  Viewpoint 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NEBRASKA      . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing some  questions  and  answers  on  the 
British  loan  agreement. 

First.  Where  did  the  idea  of  a  loan 
originate? 


Answer.  The  British  first  proposed,  in 
September  1945.  that  the  United  States 
make  a  gift  to  Britain  of  from  three  to 
six  billion  dollars.  Prom  this  proposal 
came  later  negotiations  in  Washington 
leading  to  the  financial  agreement  of 
December  6,  1945  in  which  the  amount 
was  fixed  at  $3,750,000,000. 

Second.  Why  does  Britain  want  to  ob- 
tain $3,750,000,000  from  the  United 
States? 

Answer.  Britain  claims  she  is  unable 
to  pay  for  her  imports  and  reduce  cer- 
tain blocked  sterling  balances — in  other 
words  get  back  on  her  feet  economically 
without  this  sum. 

Third.  Is  Britain  unable  to  finance  her 
own  economic  recovery? 

Answer.  Undisputed  facts  indicate  that 
by  proper  administrative  measures  Brit- 
ain ought  to  be  able  to  survive  economi- 
cally with  the  minimum  of  financial  as- 
sistance. She  has  borrowed  $1,250,000,- 
000  from  Canada,  and  $425,000,000  from 
our  own  RFC.  She  is  still  the  largest 
creditor  nation  in  the  world  with  far- 
flung  assets  and  untapped  resources 
reaching  Into  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Fourth.  Does  Britain  offer  to  put  up 
collateral  for  the  proposed  "loan"? 

Answer.  No.  She  has  not  offered  to  do 
so  and  was  not  requested  to  do  so.  In 
borrowing  from  the  RFC  she  put  up 
$895,000,000  of  marketable  securities  and 
other  liquid  assets,  but  on  this  transac- 
tion no  such  protective  measures  are  in- 
volved. 

Fifth.  Is  the  financial  agreement  of 
December  6,  1945,  subject  to  amend- 
ment? 

Answer.  Yes.  Many  important  con- 
siderations pertaining  to  the  "loan"  are 
left  for  "further  consultations."  No  one 
knows  now  what  the  final  terms  of  the 
agreement  will  be. 

Sixth.  Will  the  "loan"  stabilize  or  en- 
courage expansion  of  world  trade? 

Answer.  There  is  no  guaranty  of  this. 
Britain's  exports  are  already  expanding 
rapidly  without  the  stimulus  of  this 
"loan."  She  makes  no  commitments  to 
purchase  goods  in  the  United  States,  or 
otherwise  release  existing  sterling  bal- 
ances so  that  other  countries  can  expand 
their  trade. 

Seventh.  How  can  Britain  and  the 
United  States  both  expand  their  exports 
without  competing  with  each  other? 

Answer.  They  cannot.  If  Britain 
boosts  her  export  by  50  to  75  percent 
above  her  prewar  levels  (measured  by 
voliune)  our  own  foreign  trade  and  do- 
mestic production  will  inevitably  suffer. 
British  and  American  goods  are  highly 
competitive  with  each  other.  And  unless 
Britain  does  boost  her  exports  that  much 
she  will  not  be  able  to  repay  the  proposed 
loan. 

Eighth.  Will  the  loan  agreement,  if 
approved,   result   in  lower  tariffs? 

Answer.  Yes.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  agreement,  according  to  advocates 
of  the  'oan  is  removal  of  trade  barriers 
and  in  discussing  the  subject  of  barriers 
they  persistently  include  the  term  "tar- 
iffs." Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has  said  the 
proposed  agreement  "is  an  attempt  to  try 
and  bring  down  tariff  barriers  on  all  sides 
to  a  great  extent.  A  mere  nominal  re-  . 
duction  of  a  few  percentages  is  not  going 
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to  make  anyone  enter  Into  a  bargain  and 
that,  of  course,  our  American  friends 
understand  perfectly  well." 

Ninth.  Where  will  the  money  come 
from  if  the  loan  is  approved. 

Answer.  American  investors  will  be 
asked  to  lend  money  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  on  bonds  to  be 
issued  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  the 
loan.  Receipts  from  such  bond  sales 
will  then  be  turned  over  to  the  British 
Government,  under  the  terms  of  the  fi- 
nancial agreement  signed,  December  6 
1945. 

Tenth.  Will  this  increase  our  own  pub- 
lic debt? 

-Jiswer.  Yes:  at  least  it  will  be  higher 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  by  the  amount 
of  the  "loan,"  namely,  $3,750,000,000. 

Eleventh.  Would  not  it  be  cheaper  to 
give  Britain  $1,000,000,000  and  forget  it? 

Answer.  Probably.  Some  able  econo- 
mists say  it  would  do  Britain  more  good, 
and  be  a  smaller  drain  on  our  resources, 
if  the  United  States  made  an  outright 
gift  to  Britain  and  other  major  trading 
countries  of  $1,000,000,000  each  out 
of  our  excessive  gold  reserves.  This 
method,  however,  would  probably  be  too 
orthodox  to  satisfy  the  school  of  inter- 
nationalists who  regard  gold  as  a  "bar- 
barous relic."  Lord  Keynes,  who  heads 
this  school,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  discussing  the  Bretton  Woods  plan, 
"Was  It  not  I,  when  many  of  today's 
iconoclasts  were  still  worshipers  of  the 
calf,  who  wrote  that  'Gold  is  a  barbarous 
relic'?" 

Twelfth.  Will  Britain  line  up  with 
Russia  if  the  "loan"  is  not  made? 

Answer.  No.  If  Britain  allies  herself 
with  Russia  it  will  be  for  other  reasons. 
It  is  inconceivable  Britain  would  obligate 
herself  to  a  Communist  state  which  is 
trying  to  cut  her  "Ufe  line"  to  the  Orient 
and  competing  with  Britain  for  Balkan 
influence.  Britain  has  huge  investments 
and  deep-seated  interests  in  southeastern 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Orient. 
These  are  frictional  areas  In  which  Brit- 
ish and  Russian  interest  collide.  Fur- 
thermore. Britain  is  a  Christian  nation, 
in  the  sense  of  general  religious  beliefs, 
and  the  Engli.sh  fundamentally  adhere  to 
doctrines  of  law  and  economics  which 
are  totally  opposite  to  the  Russian  con- 
ceptions of  such  fundamental  social 
beliefs. 

Thirteenth.  Would  failure  to  approve 
the  "loan"  be  a  vote  of  no  confldence  in 
Britain  or  otherwise  injure  our  relations 
with  Britain? 

Answer.  Not  unless  the  British  desired 
it  to  be.  Credit  is  available  to  Britain 
In  tlois  country  if  the  British  are  willing 
to  make  a  clean  case  as  shown  in  the  fact 
that  she  obtained  a  very  substantial  loan 
from  the  RFC  on  businesslike  terms, 
posting  required  collateral  and  definitely 
committing  herself  to  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest.  The  agreement  of 
December  6. 1945,  is  not  In  the  same  cate- 
gory. Prom  the  arguments  advanced  in 
behalf  of  the  proposed  agreement  it  is 
clearly  regarded  by  proponents  as  a  po- 
litical transaction  by  which  the  United 
States  will  buy  its  way  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  world. 

Fourteenth.  What  is  the  real  alterna- 
tive to  this  particular  proposal? 


Answer.  If  Britain  actually  needs  $3.- 
750.000.000  and  can  prove  she  needs  it, 
and  is  willing  to  enter  into  a  strictly 
business  loan  agreement,  and  if  the 
United  SUtes  can  afford  to  lend  the 
money,  then  a  soimd  business  loan  prob- 
ably could  be  negotiated  under  terms  and 
conditions  mutually  satisfactory  and  not 
related  to  international  political  maneu- 
verlngs.  In  that  way  mutual  confidence 
and  mutual  respect  would  be  fostered  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  by  the  pres- 
ent proposal. 


Break  the  Deadlock  in  the  Settlement  of 
the  Korean  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE  rSOM    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  there- 
in the  text  of  a  radio  broadcast  made  on 
June  14,  1946,  by  Mr.  YongjeUng  Kim, 
president  of  the  Korean  Affairs  Institute 
in  Washington,  concerning  the  problems 
In  Korea  today.    The  text  is  as  follows: 

ThU  Is  Ed  Hakt  speaking  to  you  from  Wasb- 
Ington. 

The  world  at  this  moment,  after  the 
bloodiest  war  in  the  history  of  mankind,  un- 
fortunately seems  to  be  full  of  hot-spots.  I 
mean  those  areas  where  former  allies  can,  if 
they  think  their  own  interests  are  threat- 
ened, easily  breed  antagonism.  Such  an  area 
is  the  ancient  land  of  Korea.  Korea  was  out 
of  the  news  for  40  years  because  the  Japanese 
planned  it  that  way.  Japan  occupied  and 
exploited  it  for  that  period — then  shortly 
after  VJ-day  30.000.000  Koreans  felt  the 
momentary  Joy  of  being  free  men  once  again. 
But.  alas,  those  30.000,000  Koreans  were  naive 
I>eople.  They  didn't  know  the  ways  of  power 
ix)litics.  When  the  war  ended,  American 
troops  marched  Into  the  southern  half  of 
Korea;  Russian  troops  into  the  northern 
half.  The  Russian  troops — the  American 
troops  are  stiU  there.  The  Koreans  are  not 
free. 

Par  short  of  Korean  expectation,  in  Decem- 
ber 1945.  the  Big  Three  foreign  ministers  at 
Moscow  denied  Korea  her  immediate  Inde- 
pendence and  decided  to  place  her  under  a 
four-power  trusteeship.  A  Joint  commission 
of  the  Soviet  and  American  commands  in 
Korea  was  set  up  to  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Moscow  decision.  It  was  to  help 
the  Koreans  set  up  a  provisional  democratic 
government  for  the  whole  of  Korea.  Thia 
provisional  government  was  to  operate  under 
the  supervision  of  the  international  trustees. 
Subsequently,  a  heartening  word  from  our 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Byrnes,  announced 
that  Korea  might  not  have  to  go  through 
with  the  trusteeship  If  the  Joint  Soviet- 
American  Commission  so  recommended. 

Now  that  Commission,  as  everyone  knows. 
has  failed  in  its  task.  Its  deliberations  broke 
up  May  6,  and  there  Is  no  provisional  gov- 
ernment in  Korea.  The  Soviet  Army  rules 
the  north  and  the  tTnited  States  Army  rules 
the  south.  That  condition  Is  intolerable  to 
30,000,000  Koreans  and  dangerous  for  140,- 
000.000  Americans  and  200.000.000  Soviet 
citizens. 

In  the  studio  with  me  la  Mr.  Tongjeung 
Kim,  president  of  the  Korean  Affairs  Insti- 
tute.   Mr.  Kim  has  long  bceu  a  teading  pro- 


tagonUt  for  Korean  independenc*.  The  In- 
stitute that  he  heads  has  for  years  t>een  tell- 
ing the  story  of  Korea  and  Its  people  to 
Americans.  Today.  Mr.  Kim  has  a  very  im- 
portant metaage  to  transmit.  He  seeks  to 
break  the  deadlock  in  the  settlement  of  tba 
Korean  problem.  He  offers,  not  so  much  tha 
solution,  but  a  means  of  obtaining  a  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kim.  you  feel  rery  strongly  that  the 
Korean  problem  la  a  world  problem.  Pri- 
vately, you  told  me  that  as  long  as  your 
country  was  denied  Independenoe,  Korea 
would  remain  a  cancer — capable  of  dastroy- 
ing  the  whole  anatomy  of  world  peace 

Mr.  Kim.  I'm  a  fanatic  on  that  point.  Mr. 
Hart.  Korea  Is  the  crossroad  where  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Russians,  and  the  Americans  meet, 
either  to  shake  hands  with  one  another  or  to 
shake  fists  at  each  other.  I  don't  want  to  sea 
Korea  become  the  Alsace-Lorraine  or  the  Bel- 
gium of  Asia. 

Mr.  Hast.  And  you  feel  that  it  could  easily 
become  that  if  the  Russians  and  Americans 
don't  come  to  an  agreement  on  Korea? 

Mr.  Kim.  By  allowing  their  Joint  confer- 
ence in  Korea  to  collapse.  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica have  violated  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
their  solemn  pledges.  Korea,  and  not  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  is  suffer- 
ing the  consequences.  Even  the  enemy.  Ja- 
pan, la  undivided  and  allowed  to  have  its 
own  government.  Korea  is  seeking  only  Jus- 
tice. She  desires  her  rights  to  freedom  and 
Independence. 

Mr.  Hart.  So  you  want  to  see  the  Soviet- 
American  negotiations  resume  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible? 

Mr.  Knc.  Tomorrow  morning  would  not  be 
too  soon. 

Mr.  Ha«t.  Well,  why  did  the  Joint  Com- 
mission fall? 

Mr.  Kim.  I  am  told  that  negotiations  broka 
down  primarUy  on  this  point — which  Koreans 
shoiUd  be  consulted  in  setting  up  a  provi- 
sional government.  The  Americans  took  the 
position  that  all  Korean  leaders  should  be 
consulted.  The  Russians  were  unwilling  to 
consult  with  anyone  who  had  openly  opposed 
the  Moscow  agreement  on  trusteeship. 

As  Mr.  Rajmiond  Swing,  the  distinguished 
American  political  commenutor.  pointed  out, 
"The  Russians  cordially  dislike  chiefiy  two 
men.  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee.  former  chairman 
of  the  Korean  Commission  in  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Kim  Koo,  former  president  of  the 
so-called  provisional  Korean  Government  set 
up  in  Chungking.  Both  Dr.  Rhee  and  Mr. 
Kim  Koo  are  bitterly,  actively,  and  effectively 
anti-Russian.  And  It  goes  against  the  grain 
of  the  Russians  •  •  •  to  give  any  po- 
litical rights  to  their  enemies." 

Mr.  Hart.  But  you  feel.  Mr.  Kim.  that  the 
American  position  is  correct,  that  aU  demo- 
cratic elements  of  Korea  should  have  some 
say  in-  the  formation  of  your  government? 

Mr.  KiM.  In  principle,  I  agree.  The  diffl- 
culty  Is  in  what  we  mean  by  democratic. 
What  the  Soviet  considers  democratic,  you 
Americans  might  think  touUtarian.  What 
you  Americans  think  democratic  the  Soviet 
might  consider  reactionary.  And  that  is  the 
nub  of  the  whole  difficulty. 

Mr.  Hast.  Ail  right.  Mr.  Kim,  suppose  the 
Joint  Commission  meets  again.  Aren't  the 
same  differences  still  there  to  plague  them? 

Mr.  Kim.  Yes;  they  are,  but  here  Is  how  I 
think  the  deadlock  can  be  brcken.  For  the 
sake  of  my  people  and  for  the  good  of  all 
nations,  I  am  going  to  be  cold-blooded  about 
the  matter.  First.  I  would  exclude  all 
Korean  leaders  in  the  north  and  south  who 
were  repatriated  after  VJ-day  from  the  for- 
mation of  a  provisional  government.  Tha 
Americans  are  not  pleased  with  some  of  tbcae 
people,  and  the  Russians  dislike  some.  By 
eliminating  them  we  remove  a  cause  at  fric- 
tion between  the  Soviet  and  American  dele- 
gations. There  are  enoUgh  able  Koreans 
who  suffered  long  under  the  Japanese  rula 
who  could  form  a  government  friendly  to 
both  the  Russians  and  Americans. 
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Mr.  Hast.  So  far,  so  good.  Any  other 
Ideas? 

Mr.  Kim.  Yea;  I  would  have  the  Sovlet- 
Amerlcan  Commiasion  eliminate.  Immedi- 
ately, the  artificial  boundary  set  up  In  the 
middle  of  the  country.  National  unity 
ahculd  be  restored.  Once  again  we'd  have 
the  free  movement  of  people  and  good  to  all 
p«rta  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Habt.  All  right.  You  get  national 
unity  and  a  provisional  government — then 
what? 

Mr.  Kim.  The  next  step  would  be  the 
almultaneous  evacuation  of  all  Soviet  and 
American  armed  forces  from  Korea. 

Mr.  Hast.  Oo  you  think  that  the  newly 
formed  government  could  stand  up  on  its 
own  props — don't  you  need  some  advisers  and 
tectiniclans  to  rebuild  your  national  life? 

Mr.  KiM.  Naturally.  •  •  •  but  I  want 
to  stress  a  point — whatever  advisers  may  be 
needed  should  be  Invited  by  Korea.  If  they 
are  appointed  by  Americans  or  Russians, 
power  politics  will  inevitably  result  once 
again.  Misunderstanding,  friction,  and  dls* 
trxist  would  upset  the  applecart.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  this  is  for  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment to  have  an  absolutely  free  hand  to 
select  and  dismiss  all  advisers  and  tech- 
nicians. 

Mr.  Hast.  Mr.  Kim.  your  suggestions  sound 
logical,  but  in  a  world  not  yet  ready  for 
brotherly  love,  is  there  any  way  Korea  could 
be  kept  from  becoming  the  stepping-stone 
on  the  road  to  aggression  by  one  great  power 
or  another? 

Mr.  Kim.  Most  certainly,  there  Is.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  United  SUtes  and  the  USSR 
guarantee,  Jointly,  the  InvlolabUlty  of 
Korean  sovereignty  and  Independence.  And 
further  to  pledge  that  they  will  not  seek  nor 
allow  others  to  obtain  special  privileges  in 
Korea,  either  political  or  economic.  Such  an 
agreement  would  safeguard  against  any  pos- 
siblUty  of  Korea's  becoming  a  base  for  ag- 
gression. 

Mr.  Ha«t.  Well,  what  about  China  and 
Great  Britain?  Would  you  have  them  Join 
In  that  guarantee? 
Mr.  Kim.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  Ha«t.  Mr.  Kim.  In  the  course  of  this 
broacast.  you've  offered  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions that  seem  to  make  sense.  Now, 
here's  the  t64  question:  Have  you  any  ideas 
as  to  how  to  go  about  getting  the  American 
and  Russian  delegations  back  to  the  council 
table? 

Mr.  KiM.  After  long  deliberation  over  this 
matter  I  have  decided  the  solution  Is  to 
appeal  directly  to  President  Truman  and 
Prime  Minister  Stalin.  Mr.  Habt.  perhaps 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  read  the  identi- 
cal open  letter  I've  sent  to  President  Truman 
and  cabled  Prime  Minister  Stalin. 

Mr.  Ha«t.  ni  be  delighted  to  read  It.  Here 
is  the  text  of  Mr.  Kim's  appeal  to  President 
Truman  and  Prime  Minister  Stalin: 

"Snt:  I  am  taking  the  great  privilege  of 
writing  an  open  letter  to  you  as  a  friend  of 
the  common  man.  As  a  private  Korean  citl- 
«en  who  believes  In  the  principle  of  true 
democracy,  may  I  bring  to  your  attention  the 
sad  state  of  affairs  In  Korea? 

"Nine  months  after  the  Japanese  sur- 
render. Korea  la  still  divided  Into  two  Eones. 
which  dislocates  the  economic,  political,  and 
■oclal  life  of  the  people.  Their  suffering  is 
Jar  greater  than  Imagined. 

"A  Joint  Soviet-American  Commission  was 
formed  to  Implement  the  Moscow  Agreement 
of  last  December  but,  as  you  know,  the  com- 
mission was  unable  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  aforesaid  agreement,  and  the 
conference  was  finally  adjourned  sine  die. 
Korea  is  suffering  the  consequences.  More- 
over, progress  toward  national  independence 
has  been  suspended. 

"You  are  one  of  the  champions  of  the  op- 
pressed and  imderprivlleged  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  you  fought  the  war  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  perpetuating  freedom  and  peace.  I 
know    you    must    dislike    very    much    tha 


thought  of  any  small  nation,  like  Korea,  suf- 
fering for  no  Justifiable  reason. 

"I  know  you  are  burdened  with  many  Im- 
portant matters,  but  the  welfare  of  30,000,000 
people  Is  no  small  matter.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  responsibility  to 
Korea  because.  Instead  of  allowing  her  out- 
right freedom,  the  two  countries  Jointly 
pledged  to  guide  her  on  the  road  to  inde- 
pendence. Solution  of  the  Korean  question 
would  be  a  solution  of  one  of  the  problems 
of  the  world;  and  accomplishment  of  Korean 
Independence  would  be  a  step  toward  the 
realization  of  peace,  security,  and  freedom  of 
the  United  Nations.  May  I  beseech  you. 
therefore  to  take  the  Korean  case  Into  your 
own  hands  in  order  to  facilitate  a  Just  settle- 
ment for  that  friendly  nation. 

"I  firmly  believe  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  are  too  great  to  victimize  even 
vmlntentionally,  a  small  country  like  Korea. 
She  has  suffered  long  enough  and  she  de- 
serves humane  consideration.  She  needs  your 
help.  now. 

"There  Is  an  Oriental  proverb  that  says, 
'A  sage  considers  even  the  words  of  a  lool.' 
I  fervently  hope  that  you  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Joint  Soviet-American  Commission  to 
reconvene  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  the 
Moscow  agreement  at  an  early  date  so  that 
Korea  may  obtain  her  long  overdue  Inde- 
pendence. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
"Very  respectfully  yours. 

"YONCJnjNG  KiM." 

Mr.  Haht.  There  you  have  the  text  of  an 
Identical  appeal  to  President  Truman  and 
Prime  Minister  Stalin  by  Mr.  Kim.  president 
of  the  Korean  Affairs  Institute,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Kim,  our  guest  on  this  program, 
has  told  you  of  the  difficulty  his  country  is 
enduring  on  the  hard,  long  road  to  freedom. 


Roosevelt  and  the  Fnture  of  Liberalism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
before  me  a  si>eech  on  the  subject 
Roosevelt  and  the  Future  of  Liberalism, 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  at  the  National 
Lawyers'  Guild  Banquet  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  July  6.  1946.  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  members  of  the 
bar.  to  say  that  I  am  deeply  moved  by  this 
honor  is  to  say  too  little  and,  since  such  an 
expression  should  come  from  the  heart  and 
not  from  the  mouth,  too  much.  No  man 
could  accept  an  award  dedicated  to  the  name 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  without  the 
deepest  pride  and  the  truest  humility.  Pride 
that  you  have  chosen  to  set  my  name  beneath 
the  name  of  our  great  President — and  hu- 
mility at  the  thought  of  how  much  one  must 
do  and  be.  to  be  worthy  of  such  an  honor. 

But  pride  and  humility  are  personal  feel- 
ings. And  they  are  shadowed  by  more  somber 
thoughts  on  such  an  occasion.  If  It  were 
within  our  mortal  powers,  I  would  prefer  not 
to  be  standing  here  accepting  such  an  award. 
Not  alone  because  the  occasion  reminds  us 
of  the  loss  of  a  great  man,  the  greatest  of  our 
times.  But  because,  in  a  thousand  different 
way»— «om«  ao  blunt  and  clear,  aome  too 


subtle  for  even  the  lawyer's  delicate  prob- 
ing—the climate  of  this  Nation  and  of  the 
world  Is  so  different,  so  tragically  different, 
for  his  not  being  here. 

I  for  one — and  I  am  sure  many  of  you— 
wonder  at  the  striking  changes  that  have 
come  over  our  national  life  In  the  short  15 
months  since  the  death  of  Roosevelt.  Many 
of  us  who  shared  his  alms  and  beliefs  are 
more  than  a  little  worried  at  how  far  we 
have  drifted  from  those  aims.  And,  If  we 
are  In  the  midst  of  the  struggles  to  attain 
them  day  by  day,  many  of  us  perhaps  are 
more  than  a  little  frightened  that  those  be- 
liefs we  shared,  those  aims  we  fought  for — 
and  the  man  who  personified  them — are  In 
danger  of  becoming  a  closed  chapted  of  his- 
tory, and  not  the  guides  to  the  greater 
tomorrow  we  thought  them  to  be. 

For  sometime  I  have  been  trying  to  formu- 
late what  It  is  that  has  changed  In  the 
climate  and  temper  of  our  country^-or,  If 
you  will,  In  that  part  of  our  country  that 
flows  into  and  out  of  Washington.  As  a 
first  approximation,  I  might  describe  it  as  a 
growing  feeling  of  frustration  and  despair 
at  the  golden  opportunity  we  have  missed 
to  advance  on  the  road  toward  peace  and 
security.  Instead  of  a  growing  security,  we 
are  faced  with  inflation  and  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  a  severe  depression  to  follow.  In- 
stead of  peace,  there  Is  the  ominous  rumble 
of  war  talk,  the  menace  of  the  bomb,  the 
clash  of  imperialism,  militarization  eating 
away  of  our  substance  before  we  have  fairly 
begun  to  repair  it. 

We  seem  to  have  let  a  chance  go  by — and 
we  look  unbelievingly  at  the  emptiness  of 
om'  hands. 

Why  have  we  missed  this  chance? 

Is  it  because  of  war-weariness,  a  desire  to 
return  to  normalcy,  to  relax  our  efforts, 
throw  off  the  irksome  buiden  of  wartime 
controls?  I-  scarcely  think  so.  True,  there 
has  been  a  serious  rift  In  oxir  wartime  unity 
of  effort,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
this  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  normal  relaxa- 
tion following  a  strenuous  war.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  see  no  weariness  in  those  who  have 
steadily  opposed  the  New  Deal.  They  seem 
tireless;  they  have  Increased  their  efforts. 
I  see  no  desire  to  return  to  normalcy  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  fighting  labor  or  seek- 
ing Infiatlon  or  muttering  threats  of  war. 
They  seem  to  be  working  overtime.  Nor  do 
I  see  any  real  desire  to  throw  off  controls  on 
the  part  of  these  monopolies  which  would 
put  quick  profits  before  permanent  pros- 
perity. They  would  substitute  their  own 
corporate  control  for  governmental  direc- 
tives. 

Is  it.  then,  a  change  in  personnel?  Have 
the  fresh  young  New  Dealers,  grown  old  and 
weary  in  the  struggle  against  special  interest 
and  retired  to  the  compara've  security  of  a 
larger  income  in  private  Industry,  have  they 
been  replaced  by  mediocrities  who  cannot 
fill  the  place  of  giants,  by  those  who  would 
compromise  with  privilege,  by  those  who  in- 
fuse Government  posts  with  private  Inter- 
ests, by  those  who  shake  polite  fingers  at 
monopoly  but  admonish  "radical"  lawyers, 
by  those  who  would  repress  the  exercise  of 
individual  Judgment  and  the  searching  of 
individual  conscience  In  public  office  by 
those  who  would  replace  fair  compromise 
and  the  traditional  American  give-and-take 
with  an  Inflexible  and  smaU-mlnded  "get 
tough"  foreign  policy? 

Perhaps  this  is  so.  But  this  cannot  be  a 
cause,  though  it  may  be  a  serious  effect  I  ^ 
seem  to  remember  that  in  years  past  we  lib- 
erals regularly  shed  many  a  bitter  tear  for 
eminent  brethren  in  arms  who  proved  to  be 
sunshine  patriots.  But  always  there  were 
others  to  replace  them,  more  and  more  who 
came  in  to  take  up  the  good  fight. 

Or  are  these  but  symptoms  of  a  deeper 
malady— has  the  war.  perhaps,  unleashed 
forces  which  threaten  to  undermine  liberal- 
ism Itself?  That  there  are  such  forces  no 
honest  liberal  would  deny.    Great  corpora- 


tions have  grown  even  greater;  this  Nation 
has  emerged  as  the  most  powerful  and  the 
wealthiest  economic  and  military  machine 
In  the  world,  while  other  nations  have  been 
weakened:  national  rivalries  have  been  in- 
tensified, and  the  unity  of  war  replaced  by 
the  suspicions  of  peace  making,  or  should  I 
say  war  preparing.  All  these  changes  raise 
problems  which  may  defy  old  solutions,  which 
may  permanently  affect  the  climate  of  otir 
thought. 

But  does  the  change  in  temper,  this  grow- 
ing disillusionment,  represent  a  necessary 
change  In  the  Nation's  aims  and  objectives 
since  the  death  of  Rooseyelt?  Does  it  repre- 
sent a  change  which  forces  a  retreat  from 
liberalism?  I  think  all  of  us  must  face  this 
question  candidly.  I  think  that  each  of  us 
must  answer  the  question  for  himself,  and 
then  all  of  us  must  answer  It  together.  As  a 
liberal  who  believes  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul  in  the  things  that  Roosevelt  stands  for. 
my  answer  is  no.  we  cannot  and  have  not 
abandoned  the  aims,  we  cannot  and  have  not 
abandoned  the  objectives,  and  we  cannot  and 
shall  not  abandon  the  spirit  and  the  vision 
which  gave  them  life. 

What  was  the  basic  Impulse  of  the  New 
Deal  with  which  we  associate  Roosevelt,  the 
New  Deal  which  was  thrust  aside  in  the  war 
years  by  the  greater  urgency  to  repel  a  savage 
enemy,  only  to  emerge  shining  and  ever 
larger  in  those  last  messages  of  Rooeevelt  to 
the  Congress?  It  was  not  the  concatenation 
of  alphabetical  agencies  the  Republican 
dromedaries — 14  years  without  water — trot 
out  at  election  time  to  chew  and  rechew  In 
public.  It  was  not  even  the  great  pieces  of 
legislation  which  Roosevelt  put  through  the 
Congress — although  these  were  the  embodi-  . 
ment  of  the  spirit. 

No.  It  was  primarily  a  point  of  view  and  a 
spirit.  It  was  the  point  of  view  that  the 
Government  must  be  dedicated  to  Increasing 
the  welfare  of  the  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple and  not  the  privileges  of  the  few.  It  was 
based  on  a  belief  In  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  that  vast  majority.  And  it  was  a  spirit 
which.  In  government  and  politics,  1  may 
liken  to  the  spirit  of  the  great  scientists,  a 
constant  adaptation  of  the  instruments  of 
government  to  meet  new  social  problems 
with  new  social  controls.  As  new  problems 
arise  from  an  ever  more  complex  society,  we 
must  find  and  test  new  methods  of  handling 
those  problems — and  If  we  do  not  persist  in 
this  endless  quest,  the  society  and  the  indi- 
viduals in  It  will  perish. 

But  this  is  more  than  a  method  of  in- 
quiry. It  is  at  once  the  spirit  and  the  heart 
of  liberalism  as  we  have  known  it,  not  alone 
In  this  country,  but  in  many  lands  and  dur- 
ing many  generations.  But  In  this  country, 
this  spirit  of  liberalism  gave  substantial 
shape  to  our  concept  of  government.  Since 
the  days  of  Jefferson,  we  liberals  have  believed 
In  the  ruling  principle  of  democracy,  that  the 
people  are  sovereign,  that  government  is 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  I 
admit  It  may  be  difficult  to  find  an  echo  of 
this  principle  In  those  July  Fourth  orators 
when  they  vote  against  OPA — which  is  sup- 
ported by  75  percent  of  the  people  and 
opposed  by  less  than  10  percent. 

And  we  liberals  believe  that  the  law  of 
self-preservation  which  the  conservatives  in- 
voke as  their  first  principle  must  apply  to 
the  whole  people  and  not  only  to  an  Indi- 
vidual or  to  any  small  group.  We  believe 
that  the  people — as  a  whole,  without  distinc- 
tions of  any  accidental  kind— have  a  right  to 
better  themselves.  And  we  believe  that  the 
only  effective  vehicle  through  which  the  peo- 
ple may  better  themselves  Is  the  government, 
the  agent  through  which  all  the  people  may 
realize  their  striving. 

To  day  that  liberal  belief  is  more  threat- 
ened and  more  opposed  than  ever  before  by 
the  forces  of  conservatism  and  the  principle 
of  economic  anarchy  they  espouse.  Unfor- 
tunately the  conservatives  also  lise  the  word 


•niberal"  In  the  sense  of  the  principles  of 
individual,  atomistic  economic  freedom  put 
forth  by  Adam  Smith  and  John  Sttiart  Mill, 
principles  whose  usefulness  has  been  redis- 
covered by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  propagated  throughout  the 
land  as  a  cloak  for  their  own  form  of  des- 
potism. 

But  I  think  we  liberals  have  moved  a 
step  ahead  of  them — and  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  Roosevelt.  We  have  made  the  sepw- 
ratlcn  which  has  been  so  difficult  for  many 
liberals  to  make,  between  the  liberal  spirit 
and  the  conditions  of  economic  Individual- 
ism, between  the  use  of  Government  to 
protect  the  many  and  the  law  of  the  Jungle 
which  leaves  room  for  but  a  few. 

We  are  no  longer  the  self-contained  na- 
tion of  small  farmers,  merchants  and  busi- 
nessmen of  1800.  We  are  a  nation  In  which— 
and  In  the  Brandels  tradition.  I  cite  the 
latest  studies — a  mere  handful  of  corpora- 
tions employs  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
Nation's  workers,  but  where  2  out  of  3  of  these 
still  earn  less  than  »40  a  week,  and  two 
families  out  of  five  have  but  MO  In  liquid 
assets  between  them  and  an  unpredictable 
future. 

This  is  scarcely  the  society  of  Adam  Smith. 
This  is  no  longer  the  society  of  Jefferson's 
day  to  which  many  liberals  would  bid  us 
return — and  on  which  many  conservatives 
pattern  their  appeals  though  not  their  prac- 
tice. We  .annot  turn  back  the  clock  with- 
out smashing  its  mechanism.  We  must 
recognize,  instead,  the  immense  difficulties 
which  bigness  Imposes  on  our  attempts  to 
fulfill  the  liberal  ideal  and  to  carry  out  the 
liberal  spirit. 

Those  who  fight  liberalism,  those  who . 
oppose  marshaling  the  full  powers  of  the 
Government  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
also  call  themselves  liberals,  and  are  over- 
fond  of  quoting  Jefferson.  Yes.  Jefferson 
did  believe  that  the  best  government  is  that 
which  governs  least.  And  he  did  oppose  the 
strong  powers  of  ','ovemment  advocated  by 
Hamilton  and  Jay  and  Madison.  So  we  find 
"Jeffersonlan  Democrats"  pitted  against 
Roosevelt  in  IMO  and  1944 — and  "Jefferso- 
nlan Republicans"  who  have  fought  him 
since  the  days  of  the  Liberty  League. 

Somehow,  I  cannot  see  Jefferson  Joining 
my  Republican  friends  and  some  of  their 
Democratic  allies  in  their  vehement  defense 
of  States'  rights  as  they  vote  to  perpetuate 
illiteracy  or  poor  health.  I  hardly  think 
that  Jefferson  would  array  himself  with  all 
those  who  fought  the  minimum  wage  be- 
cause, they  said,  It  Invaded  the  sanctity  of 
the  home  and  destroyed  the  Individual's 
liberty.  I  do  not  believe  that  Jefferson 
would  add  his  voice  and  pen  to  the  mad 
cry  against  Government  controls  over  prices 
by  those  who  would  return  us  to  "free 
prices"  that  will  lead  to  wild  Inflation  and 
even  more  desperate  depression.  Nor  can  I 
see  Jefferson  refusing  to  use  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  curb  the  strangle- 
hold of'  monopoly  over  small  business  and 
the  small  farmer. 

I  am  afraid  It  takes  a  stronger  eye  than 
mine  to  see  Jefferson  cast  in  the  role  of  the 
hero  of  the  NAM  and  the  big -business  lobbies. 
For  Jefferson,  like  Roosevelt,  was  too  much 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  people,  not  with  the  freedom  of  the 
malefactors  of  great  wealth  whose  every  de- 
cision curtails  the  freedom  of  millions. 

No,  those  who  today  bespeak  the  right  of 
the  powerful  individual  to  exercise  his  In- 
dividual tyranny,  wUl  not  flnd  Jefferson  on 
their  side,  not  the  Jefferson  who  all  his  life 
fought  against  all  those  forces  that  tended 
to  debase  people  by  "ignorance.  Indigence, 
and  oppression."  It  is  a  little  more  likely 
that  we  should  find  Jefferson  defending  the 
rights  of  labor  and  the  Wagner  Act,  rather 
than  those  employers  who  Insist  on  their 
sacred  Individual  right  to  destroy  free  labor. 
And  I  cannot  quite  see  Jefferson  Joining  in 
those  loyal  witch  hunts  of  opinion  which 


would  cut  off  the  root  and  the  flower  ot  the 
liberal  apirlt  of  free  Inquiry  and  free  dls- 
cuasion. 

I  rather  believe  that  Jefferson  waa  as 
cordially  hated  by  the  conaenratlves  of  his 
day  as  Franklin  Rooaerclt  was  by  their 
spiritual  descendants.  The  measure  of  ttola 
hate  is  the  measure  of  Roosevelt's  sucoMK 
In  devising  ways  and  means  of  preaenrlng 
liberal  democracy  in  a  world  of  lnci«aaing 
concentraUon  of  power.  In  a  world  which 
menaced  the  liberal  tradition  and  the  lib- 
eral spirit. 

Because  Roosevelt  understood  the  dif- 
ficulty of  maintaining  the  Integrity  of  the 
Individual  In  the  clash  of  corporate  inter- 
eats,  he  more  and  more  recognized  the  need 
for  new  forms  of  aid  to  the  individual,  to 
the  multitudes  of  indivlduala  who  seek  to 
better  themselves.  Alone,  and  let  looae  In 
the  anarchistic  Jungle  of  economic  Individ- 
ualism Into  which  the  paeudo-Jeffersonlans 
would  thrust  them,  they  are  power  leas  to 
pursue  progress.  But  with  the  Govern- 
ment running  interference  for  them,  they 
can  achieve  it. 

Roosevelt  measured  this  liberal  idea  of 
progrees  not  In  simple  increases  in  national 
wealth— but  In  a  better  distribution  of  that 
wealth  as  It  Increased.  Not  in  the  greater 
size  of  oorporatlcms — but  in  their  abUtty  to 
produce  cheaper  goods  and  pay  higher  wagw 
and  profits.  Not  In  the  extent  of  our  anntd 
forces,  nor  the  bigness  of  our  bomba,  but 
rather  In  the  dedication  of  these  Inatru- 
ments  to  securing  a  durable  peace  for  our 
people  against  the  enemies  of  human  prog- 
ress. Not  in  the  simple  increase  In  govern- 
mental powers — but  In  the  use  of  those 
powers  to  achieve  the  end  of  greater  security 
for  all. 

I  return  to  my  question— has  the  Nation 
changed  these  liberal  objectives  in  15  abort 
months?  Perhaps  In  this  cautious  company 
I  should  be  more  tentative  in  my  answer 
than  I  am  going  to  be.  But  I  have  been 
reading  some  of  my  mail  over  this  week  end. 
mail  from  many  States.  Fortunately.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  so  that  my  mall  is  light— Just  a 
thousand  or  so  letters  and  telegrams  a  day. 

I  do  no  find  that  there  is  any  le«  desire 
today  for  the  achievement  of  peace  fcnd  se- 
curity than  there  was  15  months  ago.  I  do 
not  find  that  people  are  less  worried  today 
about  the  dangers  of  inflation  and  the  In- 
evitable aftermath  of  depression.  I  do  not 
flnd  that  people  welcome  the  talk  of  war  al- 
ready sullying  our  doubtful  peace.  And  I  do 
not  find  any  less  Insight  among  people  that 
failure  on  the  domestic  front  goes  hand  In 
hand  with  failure  to  lay  the  great  foundations 
of  peace. 

Have  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  people 
changed  since  the  death  of  Roosevelt?  Of 
course  not.  If  anything,  the  failures  of  the 
last  year  have  sharpened  the  need  for  solvlnK 
them,  and  has  made  more  urgent  the  cry  for 
confident  and  bold  liberal  leadership  to  or- 
ganize their  solution.  For  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people  are  liberals,  and  not  only  those 
who  try  to  articulate  their  needs  or  define. 
their  concept  of  government. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  more,  not  len. 
people  are  coming  to  see  that  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  our  domestic  life  Is  to  assure  more 
and  more  security  for  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  through  governmental  action,  U> 
give  practical  expression  to  those  magnlfloent 
hopes  for  the  future  which  Roosevelt  set 
down  In  his  economic  biU  of  rights — set 
down,  let  me  remind  you.  when  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  war  and  not  when  we  faced  a 
calm  perspective  of  the  future. 

But  standing  athwart  every  effort  to  put 
the  economic  bill  of  rights  Into  a  legislative 
framework  Is  the  grim  danger  of  Inflation,  an 
Inflation  which  even  conservative  bualneea 
papers  concede  will  bring  mm  doaer  to  a 
precipitous  depression  whoee  aevcrity  they 
dare  not  contemplate.  The  foroes  that  aeek 
inflation  menace  every  one  of  thoae  right* 
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and  the  entire  fabric  of  our  domestic  security. 
They  would  weaken  or  even  destroy  our 
ability  to  fashion  a  durable  peace.  They 
would  set  at  naught  our  hopes  and  perma- 
nently defer  their  realization,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  use  every  jjower  of  Government 
to  stop  the  selfish  and  thoughtless  few  who 
would  mine  the  pathway  to  secxirlty  and 
progress. 

To  those  who  have  been  coerced  or  silenced 
or  Intimidated  or  driven  to  meaningless  com- 
promise or  despair  by  the  power  of  the  con- 
servatives and  their  propaganda,  I  say:  Raise 
year  voices  and  speak  out  for  the  liberal 
spirit  and  make  It  work.  The  vast  mijorlty 
of  our  citizens  will  not  be  led  astray  by  the 
ploiis  talk  of  a  free  economy  that  does  not 
provide  them  with  homes,  that  does  not  guar- 
antee them  Jobs  at  decent  pay,  that  Ignores 
thei-  basic  needs  and  leaves  them  help- 
less. They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  retreat 
from  our  principles,  no  matter  how  tempo- 
rary, because  there  Is  no  retreat  from  their 
need.  They  will  not  give  us  the  liberal  con- 
cept of  government,  no  matter  how  many 
liberals  are  tempted  to  do  so,  for  there  is  no 
temptation  great  enough  to  swerve  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  from  the  path  of  progress 
and  peace. 

The  insistent  demand  of  the  people  for 
governmental  action  grows  every  day  and  In 
every  field.  Take  the  Nation's  health.  Be- 
fore the  war  many  of  us  might  have  agreed, 
without  much  questioning,  that  apart  from 
sume  public  sanitation  measxires  the  prob- 
I«nvs  of  health  were  best  left  for  the  individ- 
ual to  handle  with  his  personal  physician. 
We  were  relatively  satisfied  with  the  condi- 
tions of  individual  freedom  that  existed — 
without  examining  them. 

But  the  war  Jarred  us  out  of  our  com- 
placent views  When  two  out  of  five  of  ovur 
most  able-bodied  group  of  citizens  were  re- 
jected by  t*ie  armed  forces  because  of  phyhical 
and  mental  defects — when  we  add  up  the 
man-years  lost  from  our  farms  and  factories 
because  of  illness,  and  we  try  to  measure  the 
food  and  equipment  that  we  miss  so  sorely 
today,  because  so  many  of  our  people  were 
unable  to  put  forth  all  their  efforts  physic- 
ally or  mentally — then  Illness  is  no  longer  a 
•■purely  personal"  business  between  the  in- 
dividual and  his  family  doctor. 

Sickness  and  poor  health  become  a  na- 
tional problem.  The  meaningless  and  avoid- 
able death  of  thousands  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren every  year,  the  enfeebling  ills  of  pre- 
ventable chronic  disease,  the  toll  of  un- 
diagnosed cancer,  the  tragedy  of  adjustable 
mental  disease — the  least  known  and  most 
dangerous  of  our  national  health  problems — 
all  these  strike  at  the  core  of  our  only  true 
national  wealth,  the  minds  and  bodies  of  our 
citizens.  The  individual  is  no  more  able  to 
bargain  Individually  and  freely  for  protection 
against  them  than  is  the  individual  worker 
In  a  position  to  bargain  with  his  employer 
about  the  conditions  of  his  emplo3rment.  To 
stem  the  flood  tide  of  Illness  becomes  no  less 
a  national  problem  than  to  stem  the  angry 
waters  of  our  rivers  from  inundating  our 
countryside 

And  we  liberals  are  prepared  to  use  the  full 
powers  of  Government,  not  only  to  Improve 
the  Nation's  health,  but  to  remedy  all  those 
conditions  which  are  responsible  for  poor 
health — the  low  wages  of  millions,  the  poor 
housing  of  more,  the  Insecurity  and  Jobless- 
ness that  threaten  half  the  Nation.  And  we 
shall  not  be  dissuaded  by  the  barrage  of 
propaganda  of  those  who  would  reduce  these 
problems  to  Individual  bargains:  we  shall  not 
compromise  with  these  who  would  confine 
the  powers  of  Government  to  policing  their 
private  property. 

Surely  it  is  no  accident  that  those  who  re- 
sist the  use  of  governmental  powers  to  help 
the  sick  are  the  same  who  would  abolish  price 
controls,  who  would  emasculate  the  guaran- 
tees of  full  employment,  who  fight  Increased 
unemployment  compensation,  who  would  bar 
tha  Government  from  housing,  who  oppose 


governmental  assistance  for  education  and 
research,  who  reject  aid  to  the  farmers,  and 
would  stop  the  drive  on  monopoly. 

I  start  with  the  problem  of  health,  and  I 
find  mjrself  moving  Into  and  across  every  one 
of  those  rights  which  mean  security  for  the 
citizen.  Many  liberals  seem  to  feel  that  the 
Increasing  preoccupation  with  his  day-by- 
day  affairs  makes  the  Individual  lose  inter- 
est in  the  liberal  program.  I  cannot  believe 
they  are  serious.  There  Is  no  ivory  tower  for 
the  Individual  citizen.  It  Is  precisely  those 
daily  preoccupations  and  concerns  that  drive 
each  man  and  ea(5h  woman  Into  the  liberal 
camp  to  embrace  the  liberal  ideal. 

Can  any  of  us  seriously  believe  that  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  are  less  liberal  than 
we?  Will  the  vast  majority  of  our  people 
stand  by  while  "Conservatives  thwart  our 
efforts  to  achieve  full  employment.  Jobs  at 
decent  pay,  decent  homes,  security  for  them- 
selves and  their  famUies?  Will  the  Ameri- 
can people  fall  for  the  NAM  propaganda 
which  glorifies  inflation  and  the  return  to 
laissez-faire?     Ask  them. 

Will  the  farmjr  be  misled  by  those  who 
promise  quick  profits  now  but  throw  him 
to  the  mercies  of  a  free  market  which  drove 
our  farm  prices  down  to  the  vanishing  point 
In  the  last  depression? 

Will  the  millions  of  white-collar  workers. 
Government  employees,  teachers,  pensioners, 
professional  people  endure  an  Inflation  which 
wipes  out  their  standard  of  living? 

Will  the  veteran  who  knows  what  good 
medical  care  is  tolerate  poor  medical  care 
for  his  family  in  civilian  life? 

Will  the  small  businessman  who  has  seen 
monopoly  grab  off  the  big  war  contracts 
throw  in  his  lot  with  that  monopoly? 

Will  labor  give  up  governmental  protection 
for  its  rights? 

These  are  rhetorical  questions.  None  of 
these   groups — and   together  they   make  up 

more  than  90  percent  of  our  people will 

for  long  be  thwarted  In  their  desire  to 
achieve  security,  will  accept  any  other  view 
but  the  liberal  view  that  the  Government 
must  use  its  full  powers  to  provide  that 
security.  I  cannot  share  the  view  of  some 
liberals  that  we  shall  lave  to  wait  for  an- 
other depression  to  make  our  people  more 
liberal — that  is  a  vain  counsel  of  despair  that 
would  send  us  all  into  retreat.  I  believe, 
rather,  that  if  we  continue  to  give  real  liberal 
leadership.  If  we  continue  to  speak  out  with 
courage  and  boldness  for  the  things  the  peo- 
ple need  and  want,  no  reactionary  wave  of 
the  future  will  engulf  us. 

As  In  domestic  policy  no  less  is  it  true  in 
foreign  policy  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try want  liberal  leadership.  Everywhere — in 
Europe.  In  Asia,  as  welJ  as  in  America — peo- 
ple want  no  more  talk  of  war  no  more  threats 
of  permanent  militarization  of  their  life  or 
ultimate  destruction  Yet  the  Eloosevelt 
good-neighbor  policy,  the  Roosevelt  achieve- 
ment of  unity  of  the  great  powers  that  forged 
our  victory  In  the  war,  and  the  Roosevelt 
vlsio"  of  that  unity  as  the  basic  structure  of 
the  peace,  are  today  threatened  by  those  who 
never  fuUy  shared  his  vision  or  accepted  his 
liberal  spirit. 

Liberalism  In  foreign  policy  is  not  rampant 
nationalism.  It  Is  not  waving  an  atomic 
bomb  It  Is  not  building  up  the  most  power- 
ful military  establishment  to  overawe  the 
world  and  place  the  iron  hand  of  the  military 
on  our  traditional  American  way  of  life  It 
is  not  pushing  the  frontiers  of  America  8,00©- 
mlles  across  tho  ocean  to  play  a  dangerous 
and  unwelcome  game  of  Imperialism.  And  It 
Is  surely  not  surrendering  the  conduct  of  our 
forelgn  policy  to  those  who  never  supported 
the  Roosevelt  foreign  policy  either  in  peace 
or  war. 

Do  you  seriously  believe  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  have  turned 
their  backs  on  Roosevelt's  liberal  and  en- 
lightened spirit  In  foreign  policy?  We  liberals 
do  not.  And  we  shall  continue  In  the  patlf 
of  that  liberalism,  confident  that  the  vMt 


majority  of  our  people  want  the  same  things 
we  do  In  foreign  policy,  the  same  things  they 
so  fully  endorsed  In  the  fateful  election  of 
1944 — enduring  peace,  accommodation  with 
the  needs  of  our  allies,  a-  firm  friendship 
with  all  peace-loving  nations,  alliances  with 
none  against  any  other,  freedom  for  colonial 
subjects,  uncompromising  struggle  against 
the  roots  of  nazlsm,  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  for  peace,  and  an  advancing 
world  prosperity  for  all. 

What  shall  we  liberals  do  about  the  grow- 
ing threats  to  peace  and  security,  to  the 
liberal  concept  of  government  for  the'  wel- 
fare of  all,  to  the  liberal  way  of  life?  I 
do  not  come  before  you  with  any  ready 
made  answers.  But  we  have  a  guide  in  the 
practice  of  Roosevelt,  the  foremost  liberal 
of  our  time.  Roosevelt  did  not  pretend 
that  he  had  all  the  answers.  But  he  set 
forth  In  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  with 
smiling  courage  to  find  those  answers  and 
apply  them  to  our  national  problems.  He 
knew  there  was  risk  In  all  these  ventures — 
the  risk  of  the  wrong  answer,  the  risk  of 
tackling  the  wrong  problem,  and  the  risk 
of  failure. 

Of  course  he  failed,  not  once,  but  many 
times.  But  these  failures — these  set-backs — 
never  swerved  him  from  the  constant  effort 
to  find  new  solutions  for  new  problems, 
never  marred  that  magnificent  vision  of  a 
better  life  for  all. 

Roosevelt  did  not  arrive  at  final  answers 
or  complete  solutions,  and  he  would  have 
been  the  last  to  claim  finality.  And  we 
liberals  must  not  let  our  love  for  him  make 
of  his  Ideals  and  his  words  an  Incantation, 
a  slogan  or  a  perfect  formula  to  fit  every 
problem.  Liberalism  cannot  stand  still. 
Just  as  Roosevelt  could  not.  And,  if  I  may 
borrow  the  words  of  that  great  liberal. 
Justice  Holmes,  we  must  not  forget  that  "to 
,  rest  upon  a  formula  Is  a  slumber  that,  pro- 
longed, means  death." 

There  will  be  plenty  who  will  lay  claim  to 
Roosevelt  and  be  the  official  Interpreters  of 
his  legacy  and  In  his  name  will  make  that 
legacy  the  end  of  their  labors  and  not  the 
gateway  to  the  future  It  should  be. 

But  the  true  Inheritors  of  Roosevelt's 
legacy  of  liberalism  will  be  those  who  go 
forth  In  the  same  spirit  of  adventure,  with 
the  same  high  courage,  with  the  same  pride 
In  human  achlpvement  and  the  dignity  of 
man.  Let  us  swear  eternal  allegiance  to  the 
happy  army  of  him  who  was  the  real  happy 
warrior.  And  let  the  command  be  "Ever 
forward"  for  the  good  life  for  our  people  and 
for  all  mankind. 
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Should  the  New  Deal  Go  Into  the 
Fertilizer  Business? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES     " 

Tuesday,  July  9.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  Deal  was  in  the  hosiery 
mill  business,  but  took  a  tremendous 
loss.  The  New  Deal  was  in  the  furniture 
business  and  took  another  loss.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  provided  the 
funds  directly  for  the  hosiery  mills  and 
furniture  factories,  the  same  as  they  are 
now  attempting  to  do.  The  New  Deal 
now  proposes  to  go  into  the  fertilizer 
business.  Recently  the  workers  in  the 
packing  plants  at  Kansas  City  asked  the 
Government  to  take  over  and  operate 
the  pacLing  plants,  so  they  could  be  pro- 


vided jobs.  This  was  frowned  on  by  the 
same  people  who  want  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  fertilizer  business. 

I  wish  to  include  the  following  letter, 
which  I  hLve  received  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin council  of  agriculture,  indicating 
their  position  on  the  prop<  sod  legisla- 
tion : 

Wisconsin  Council  or  AcRicxTLTraK, 

Madison,  Wis..  July  3.  1946. 
Hon.  RkiD  P.  Murray. 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dbar  Congussman  Murray:  The  ap- 
propriation bill  for  Government  corporations 
(H.  R.  67T7)  has  had  tacked  to  it  as  a  rider 
a  $3,000,000  appropriation  for  construction 
by  TVA  of  a  fertilizer  plant  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

While  there  is  no  question  in  our  minds 
regarding  the  shortage  of  fertilizer  at  this 
time.  yet.  there  is  a  question  in  our  minds 
as  to  whether  or  not  an  item  of  this  kind 
should  be  hurried  through  as  a  rider  without 
adequate  consideration  and  certainly  we  feel 
that  on  an  item  of  this  kind  there  should  be 
a  hearing. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  shortage 
of  fertilizer  springs  from  an  insufflciency  of 
mining  equipment,  which  results  in  an  in- 
adequate supply  of  rock  phosphate.  It  Is 
also  a  fact  that  with  present  manufacturing 
facilities  a  50-percent  increase  in  production 
would  be  possible  if  mining  facilities  were 
inadequate. 

We.  therefore,  urge  that  you  oppose  the 
Senate  rider  to  the  House  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  this  $3,000,000  TVA  Item  pending  the 
holding  of  hearings  to  determine  the  exact 
cause  of  the  fertilizer  shortage  and  to  learn 
whether  or  not  such  an  appropriation,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  Justified. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MiLo  K.  S wanton. 
Executive  Secretary. 

The  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture 
Is  the  over-all  agriculture  group  of  the 
State.  One  unit  of  its  membership  has 
over  15,000  members.  Nearly  all  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  are  represented  by 
this  council. 

It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Swanton  prefers 
to  see  some  hearings  before  a  legislative 
committee.  There  has  been  such  a  bill 
before  the  Agriculture  Committee  since 
April  1945, 
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Now  Is  the  Time  To  Do  Something  About 
Stopping  Needless  Pollution 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  are  to  have  another  Calendar 
Wednesday.  The  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  has  first  call  on  the  calendar 
tomorrow.  This  committee  is  ready  to 
submit  to  the  House  a  pollution-control 
bill  to  which  the  committee  has  agreed 
and  which  is  badly  needed  legislation  in 
America  today.  It  is  hoped  that  Mem- 
bers will  be  on  the  floor  tomorrow  and 
that  nothing  will  transpire  to  delay  or 
defeat  the  passage  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  House, 
I  am  herewith  calling  attention  to  an 
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Associated  Press  news  story  emanating 
from  Pox  Lake,  HI.,  last  October.    This 
news  item  quotes  a  prominent  Illinois 
public  health  authority  as  stating  that 
"evidence  has  been  found  to  show  that 
the  virus  of  infantile  paralysis  can  be 
abundantly  spread  in  polluted  water  by 
improper  disposal  of  human  sewage."    I 
call  attention  to  the  entire  text  of  the 
following  news  story  primarily  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fallacious  attacks  made  on 
pollution  control,  legislation  by  greedy 
and  selfish  polluters  who  like  to  claim 
that  "only  a  few  sportsmen,  fishermen, 
and  idealistic  conservationists"  are  in- 
terested in  ridding  the  Nation's  streams 
of  pollution.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
public  health  requirements  of  this  coun- 
try make  pollution  control  and  elimina- 
tion a  definite  necessity. 

TESTS  DISCLOSB  POLIO  VaUS  SPHCAOS  IN  rOLLUTn) 
WATERS 

Pox  Lake,  III.,  October  12.— Dr.  Edward  A. 

Piszczek.  Cook  County's  (Chicago)  public 
health  director,  said  today  evidence  had  been 
found  "to  show  that  the  virus  of  infantile 
paralysis  can  be  abundantly  spread  In  pol- 
luted water  by  improper  disposal  of  human 
sewage." 

Dr.  Piszczek.  In  an  addreos  prepared  for 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  said  students  of 
infantile  paralysis  feel  that  it  "can  now  be 
classed  as  most  probably  a  gastro-lntestinal- 
bome  disease."  Recovery  of  the  virus  in 
waste  matter  of  20  to  70  percent  of  the  known 
contacts  to  cases  of  Infantile  paralysis,  he 
said,  "also  gives  reason  for  the  abundance  of 
the  virus  among  the  population." 

"Recovery  of  poliomyelitis  virus  from  the 
sewer  collection  systems  of  New  York,  Detroit, 
Charleston.  S.  C.  and  Chicago  gives  further 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  germs  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  may  be  found  In  htmian 
sewage,"  he  said,  adding: 

"Periodically  •  •  •  reports  of  the  in- 
cidence of  the  disease  seem  to  show  a  pre- 
dominance among  those  victims  who  live 
around  a  brook  or  stream  that  was  highly 
polluted  with  human  sewage. 

"The  germs  of  Infantile  paralysis  have  been 
reportedly  recovered  from  the  gastrointesti- 
nal tract  of  fish  which  were  caught  In  a 
stream  that  showed  a  high  concentration  of 
human  waste." 

Dr.  PlEZczek  said  a  study  of  the  Infantile 
paralysis  epidemic  in  North  Carolina  in  1944 
gave  direct  evidence  "that  fecal  material, 
sewage,  or  contact  with  flies  by  the  individ- 
ual, his  food,  or  fomttes  may  actually  consti- 
tute a  link  In  the  chain  of  infection  with 
poliomyelitis."  Favorable  breeding  places 
for  flies.  Dr.  Piszczek  said,  were  found  to  be 
along  highly  polluted  streams. 

"The  fact  that  infantile  oaralysls  Is  pri- 
marily a  disease  of  summer  and  early  fall," 
he  said,  "tied  up  clinically  through  observa- 
tion with  the  water-pollution  studies  and 
fly  studies,  gives  strongly  suggestive  evidence 
in  the  link  of  infantile  paralysis  transmission 
and  susceptibility." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  another  newspaper  clip- 
ping. This  one  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Courier-Journal,  published  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  This  editorial  emphasizes  the 
demonstrable  fact  that  pollution  control 
is  an  undertaking  which  must  be  as- 
sumed nationally  rather  than  by  State 
and  local  authorities  acting  independ- 
ently and  in  Isolated  instances.  Bad 
pollution  practices  in  one  State  or  area 
make  good  pollution  prevention  impos- 
sible or  impracticable  in  other  States  or 
areas.  What  is  required  is  a  national 
standard  of  stream  purity  and  pollution 
control  so  that  local  authorities  can  pro- 


ceed to  eliminate  pollution  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  assurance  that  in  so  doing 
they  will  not  unduly  penalize  their  own 
region  by  putting  it  against  unfair  com- 
petition from  backward  communities  still 
endeavoring  to  make  illegitimate  profits 
through  dunping  tiieir  filth  into  the 
public  waters. 

The  legislation  to  be  submitted  by  the 
House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  the  goal  of 
protecting  our  public  v.-aters  against  the 
pagan  practices  of  needless  pollution. 
I  hope  It  receives  the  substantial  and 
overwhelming  support  of  this  House. 

a   SOtmo   AKCTTMSNT  ACAJNST  rtTTlLmr 

Louisville,  which  has  as  great  a  sUke  In 
efforts  to  control  stream  pollution  as  any 
community  we  can  think  of.  doubUew  will 
find  Itself  on  the  side  of  the  spokeamen  for 
leguiatlon  with  teeth  In  it.  for  mactalnary  of^' 
control  that  wUl  work.  Their  testimony  be- 
fore the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  bore  strong  and 
plausible  conviction  that  only  through  Fed- 
eral action  my  effective  programs  be  esUb- 
llshed.  Time  runs  out.  and  public  toleranco 
of  piecemeal  control  by  SUte  and  local  au- 
thorities runs  out  with  It. 

As  Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the  LouUvtlle 
Times.  p>olnted  out  to  the  committee,  so- 
called  local  control  Is  too  likely  to  be  amen- 
able to  local  pressures  for  advantage  and 
Immimlty,  and  the  best  results  of  the  beet 
conceived  and  best  administered  programs 
elsewhere  upon  a  stream  of  common  contacts 
will  go  for  nothing.  The  frustration  and 
hopelessness  of  communltle*.  whose  good  in- 
tentions and  sound  plans  are  ruined  because 
other  communities  In  other  Sutes  in  upper 
reaches  of  a  stream  fall  short,  was  described 
effectively  also  by  another  Kentucklan,  Alfred 
LeFaber.  of  Ashland. 
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Presentation  of  the  National  Old-Age 
Pension  Plan  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  national  old-age 
pension  program  has  come  to  be  gener- 
ally recognized.  Many  nations  are  fur- 
ther advanced  in  the  application  of  this 
great  humanitarian  principle  than  our 
country. 

The  Congress,  recognizing  the  need  for 
old-age  security  has  given  our  country  a 
social-security  program,  largely  con- 
trolled by  and  contributed  to  by  the  sev- 
eral State  governments,  a  plan  which  has 
proven  inequitable  and  difficult  to  ad- 
minister. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  support 
of  a  national  old-age  pension  program  to 
be  administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  pensions  to  be  paid  directly 
to  the  beneficiaries  just  as  retirement 
pay  for  Army  officers,  veterans,  and  Gov- 
ernment employees. 

The  record  of  this  presentation  is  in- 
serted herewith: 
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STATSMXirr  OF  HON.  COUPTOM   I.   WHITl,   A   REP- 
SSSOTTATIVE  IN  CONC&ESS  FROM  THE  riUST  DIS- 

micT  or  nuHo 

Chairman  Douchton.  Give  your  name  and 
address  for  the  benefit  of  the  records 

Congressman  Wnnx.  Congressman  Comp- 
TOK  1.  WHrre.  a  Member  of  Congress  of  the 
First  District  of  Idaho. 

I  am  In  active  support,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  a 
national  old-age  pension  plan  to  be  paid 
directly  to  the  senior  citizens  Just  the  same 
as  the  retirement  pay  for  Army  ofScers,  vet- 
erans, and  Government  employees.  I  think 
that  pensions  are  an  adopted  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  I  am  In  favor  of  extending 
this  national  pension  program  to  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country. 

And  in  support  of  this  plan  I  want  to  read 
to  the  committee  briefly  from  a  statement 
made  by  a  great  national  leader  to  a  Joint 
session  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Diplomatic  Corps. 

Mr.  Bbexhaxter.  Who  is  the  statement  by? 

Chairman  Douchton.  Mr.  Congressman, 
Mr.  Ebekhaitzr  wants  to  know  who  the  state- 
ment is  by. 

Congressman  Wkht.  I  will  give  you  the 
author  at  the  end  of  the  statement,  If  you 
will  bear  with  me. 

Mr.  Ebekhabter.  All  right. 

(The  statement  referred  to  Is  as  follows:) 

"There  Is  nothing  mysterious  at>out  the 
foundations  of  a  healthy  and  strong  democ- 
racy. The  basic  things  expected  by  our 
people  of  their  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems are  simple     They  are: 

"Equality  of  opportunity  for  youth  and 
for  others 

"Jobs  for  those  who  can  work. 

"Security  for  these  who  need  It. 

"The  ending  of  special  privilege  for  the 
few. 

"The  preservation  of  clvU  liberties  for  all. 
"The  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  scientific 
progress  in   a   wider   and  constantly   rising 
standard  of  living. 

"These  are  the  simple  and  basic  things 
that  mxost  never  be  lost  sight  of  In  the  tur- 
moil and  unbelievable  complexity  of  our 
modern  world.  The  inner  and  abiding 
strength  of  our  economic  and  political  sys- 
tems is  dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which 
they  fulfill  these  expectations. 

"Many  subjects  connected  with  our  social 
economy  call  for  Immediate  improvement. 
"As  examples: 

"We  should  bring  more  citizens  under  the 
coverage  of  old-age  pensions  and  unemploy- 
ployment  insurance 

"We  should  widen  the  opportunities  for 
adequate  medical  care. 

"We  should  plan  a  better  system  by  which 
P«f»ons  deserving  or  needing  gainful  employ- 
BMDt  may  obtain  It. 

"I  have  called  for  personal  sacrifice.  I  am 
assured  of  the  willlngneas  of  almost  all  Amer- 
icans to  respond  to  tliat  call. 

"A  part  of  the  sacrifice  means  the  pay- 
ment of  more  money  In  taxes.  In  my  Budget 
message  I  recommend  that  a  greater  por- 
tion of  this  great  defense  program  be  paid 
for  from  taxation  than  we  are  paying  today. 
No  person  should  try,  or  be  allowed,  to  get 
rich  out  of  this  program,  and  the  principle 
of  tax  payments  In  accordance  with  ability  to 
pay  should  be  constantly  before  our  eyes  to 
guide  our  legislation. 

"If  the  Congress  maintains  these  principles 
the  voters,  putting  patriotism  ahead  of  pock- 
et books,  will  give  you  their  applause. 
"In  the  futtire  days,  which  we  seek  to  make 
^   .aecure,  we  look  forward  to  a  world  founded 
upon  fotir  essential  human  freedoms. 
s.**"  "The  first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
rton  everywhere  In  the  world. 

"The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
[Worship  God  in  his  own  way  everywhere  in 
the  world. 


"The  third  Is  freedom  from  want,  which, 
translated  into  world  terms,  means  economic 
understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  In- 
habitants everywhere  In  the  world. 

"The  fourth  Is  freedom  from  fear. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  our  American  his- 
tory we  have  been  enp-aged  in  change — in  a 
perpetual  peaceful  revolution — a  revolution 
which  goes  on  steadily,  quietly  adjusting  It- 
self to  changing  conditions — without  the 
concentration  camp  or  the  quicklime  In  the 
ditch.  The  world  order  which  we  seek  Is  the 
cooperation  of  free  countries,  working  to- 
gether in  a  friendly,  civilized  society. 

"This  Nation  has  placed  its  destiny  In  the 
hands  and  heads  and  hearts  of  Its  millions 
of  free  men  and  women;  and  Its  faith  in 
freedom  under  the  guidance  of  God.  Free- 
dom means  the  supremacy  of  human  rights 
everywhere.  Our  support  goes  to  those  who 
struggle  to  gain  those  rights  or  keep  them. 
Our  strength  is  In  our  unity  of  purpose." 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  a  speech  deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  January 
6.  1941,  by  that  great  leader,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Chairman  Douchton.  New,  he  was  Presi- 
dent how  long? 

Congressman  WnrrE.  He  was  President  for 
almost  12  years. 

Chairman  Douchton.  How  long? 

Congressman  White.  Twelve  years. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Twelve  or  thirteen 
years? 

Congressman  WHrn.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Douchton.  We  had  this  question 
up  many  times  dxurlng  the  time  he  was 
President. 

Congressman  Whtte.  He  said  we  were  mak- 
ing a  gradual  revolution  and  a  gradual 
change. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Just  a  minute.  Did 
he  ever  endorse  the  Townsend  plan? 

Congressman  White.  If  that  speech  does 
not  endorse  its  principles,  I  do  not  know  what 
does. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Just  a  minute.  An- 
swer my  question. 

Congressman  White.  That  speech  certainly 
endorses  the  Townsend  plan. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Why  did  he  not  send 
endorsement  to  the  committee  directly  on  the 
subject?  I  discussed  social  security  with  him 
many  times,  and  he  never  intimated  it  to  me 
that  he  favored  the  Townsend  plan. 

Congressman  Whtte.  We  had  the  States  in 
some  places  paying  rne  size  pension  and  in 
other  places  paying  another.  Let  us  make  it 
an  equitable  thing.  Let  us  extend  It  to  all 
of  the  people.  That  Is  what  I  am  here  before 
you  for. 

Chairman  Douchton  He  never  Intimated 
to  me  he  was  for  the  Townsend  plan. 

Congressman  WnrrE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  name  or  the  terms. 

Chairman  Douchton.  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
you  talk  like  that  when  you  have  intimated 
President  Roosevelt  was  in  favor  of  the  Town- 
send  plan. 

Congressman  WnrrE.  I  am  here  interested 
In  a  great  humanitarian  principle;  a  for- 
ward step.  Sometimes  I  think  tlie  little 
countries  with  small  resources  like  Sweden 
and  Norway 

Chairman  Douchton.  I  am  not  talking 
about  whether  we  achieve  or  whether  I  favor 
the  Townsend  plan  or  not,  but  I  do  say 
that  President  Roosevelt  never  told  me  he 
favored  it.  They  started  at  $200  a  month 
and  got  down  to  WO:  how  could  he  have 
known  their  plan  when  they  never  stuck  to 
any  plan  themselves? 

Congressman  White.  I  am  submitting  a 
plan  In  favor  of  the  national  old-age  pen- 
sion. 

Chairman  Douchton.  I  asked  Mr.  Roose- 
Telt  whether  he  was  going  to  come  out  for 
the  Townsend  plan  when  hardly  anybody 
knew  of  It.    He  said  he  wa«  not  for  it.    It 


started  out  at  $200  a  month  and  now  it  has 
gotten  dovim  to  $6^. 

Congressman  White.  What  interpretation 
would  you  put  on  his  speech  here? 

Chairman  Douchton.  Just  a  minute.  Was 
President  Roosevelt  for  the  $200  a  month 
or  for  the  $60  a  month,  or  what  was  he  for? 
Can  you  tell  me  what  he  was  for? 

Congressman    White.    I    will    leave    that 
amount  for  the  wisdom  of  this  committee. 
Chairman  Douchton.  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  an  answer  to  that. 

Congressman  White.  Let  the  committee  set 
the  amount  and  plan  and  premium  and  the 
payments  by  themselves,  but  let  us  follow 
through  with  this  pension  plan.  We  have 
pensioned  our  Army  oflBcers,  we  have  pen- 
sioned our  naval  officers,  and  we  have  pen- 
sioned the  Government  workers  and  God 
knows  they  have  an  easy  time  of  it,  and 
why  not  pension  the  veterans  of  industry? 
Chairman  Douchton.  The  only  question  I 
asked  you,  and  why  ramble  around  the  world, 
was  whether  or  not  President  Roosevelt  was 
In  favor  of  the  Townsend  plan.  I  challenge 
you  as  to  whether  or  not  President  Roosevelt 
ever  came  out  for  this  plan.  You  say  he  did. 
Congressman  WnrrE.  I  want  to  read  one 
statement  from  this  speech.  He  said,  "We 
should  bring  more  citizens  under  the  cover- 
age of  old-age  pension  and  unemployment 
Insurance." 

Chairman  Douchton.  I  do  not  think  a 
dead  man  ought  to  be  charged  with  things 
which  In  my  own  mind  he  never  favored. 

Congressman  WnrrE.  I  think  with  all  re- 
spect to  the  committee  and  the  party  leader, 
he  did. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Did  he  ever  tell  you 
that? 

Congressman  WnrrE.  His  speech  says  that 
I  think  I  am  squarely  In  line  with  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Chairman  Douchton.  How  the  Townsend 
people  would  have  gloried  if  they  could  have 
gotten  a  direct  statement  from  President 
Roosevelt  that  he  was  for  their  plan. 

I  challenge  that  statement.  I  discussed 
social  security  with  him  at  length  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  he  was  for  the  Townsend  plan. 

Congressman  WnrrE.  I  quoted  his  own 
words. 

Chairman  Douchton.  I  am  not  sayiiig  the 
Townsend  plan  is  wrong  or  that  it  is  right, 
but  I  am  talking  about  what  President 
Roosevelt  stood  for. 

Congressman  Whtte.  I  adhere  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  George  Washington, 
ynd  which  are  quoted  to  us  on  every  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  I  have  alwayf.  sub- 
scribed to  the  principles  laid  down  In  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address.  I  also  sut  scribe 
to  the  principles  laid  down  In  President 
Roosevelt's  speech  made  on  January  6  1941, 
quoted  here. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Did  he  name  the 
Townsend  plan  in  it? 

Congressman  Whttb.  I  am  not  goiag  to 
quibble  over  the  name.  I  am  simply  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  and  the  principle. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Did  he  name  $  JOO  or 
160  a  month  or  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  pension  to  people  in  need?  j  . 

Congressman  WnrrE.  I  Just  quote. I  the 
words. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Of  course  he  did  not. 
He  would  not  have  stood  for  a  thing  llkt  that, 
to  pension  millionaires.  He  was  the  great- 
est humanitarian  that  we  have  ever  kaown. 

Congressman  Whtte.  I  was  startlec,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  I  learned  of  the  Bevjrldge 
plan  in  England  and  that  It  was  presented 
as  a  great  social  advance,  but  I  never  dreamed 
that  the  English  expected  us  to  finance  It. 
why  should  we  finance  an  old-age  pension 
plan  In  England  and  leave  our  elder  cl  Izens 
out  in  the  cold?  I  blush  for  my  country, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  take  the  taxpayers' 
money,  after  all  we  have  done  for  England 
and  pay  their  pension  plan  by  making  the 
British  loan.    Why  shoiUd  we  foot  the  bUl 
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for  the  senior  citizens  of  England  and  leave 
the  old  people  here  In  need?  We  have  com- 
ing a  new  generation  where  babies  are  Ixarn 
into  the  world  naked,  people  who  grow  Into 
manhood,  and  we  have  not  even  the  rever- 
ence for  our  ancestors  that  the  poor  heathen 
Chinese  have. 

Chairman  Douchton.  I  have  told  you.  Mr. 
Congressman,  that  President  Roosevelt  was 
not  for  the  Tcwnsend  plan. 

Congressman  White.  I  am  in  support  of 
this  idea  to  meet  the  needs  and  comforts  of 
our  senior  citizens  who  preserved  the  heritage 
of  America,  so  that  when  we  turn  this  coun- 
try Into  the  keeping  of  a  new  generation 
and  they  come  into  the  heritage  of  all  that 
the  passing  generation  has  built  and  pre- 
served for  them  that  their  benefactor  the 
tollers  can  be  supported  in  ease  and  comfort. 

Why  should  we  pay  foreign  people  and 
why  should  we  support  them  when  our  own 
people  who  are  old  need  help  after  a  lifetime 
of  toil  and  who  need  retirement? 

I  am  for  a  national  old-age  pension  and 
have  always  been. 

Chairman  Douchton.  If  we  were  to  sanc- 
tion or  passed  a  law  which  allowed  for  a 
pension  in  England,  that  would  be  one  thing, 
but  we  have  not  done  that.  You  are  putting 
up  a  man  of  straw  and  knocking  it  down 
again. 
/  Congressman  WnrrE.  You  cannot  disregard 

the  fact  that  the  English  are  asking  for 
$3.7CO,000.000  after  our  having  given  them 
$29,000,000,000,  and  we  are  taxing  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  for  that,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  can  escape  that  fact. 

Chairman  Douchton.  That  has  not  been 
done. 

Congressman  Wnrrx.  If  the  Beverldge  plan 
Is  adopted  In  England  as  it  has  been,  and 
$3,700,000,000  of  our  revenue  and  taxpayers' 
Income  fiows  to  England,  how  are  you  going 
to  escape  the  fact  that  we  are  financing  old- 
age  pensions  in  England  to  the  neglect  of  the 
^  senior  citizens  in  this  country?    Can  we  es- 

cape that  fact? 

Chairman  Douchton.  Do  you  want  an  an- 
swer to  that? 

Congressman  Whtte.  I  would  like  an  an- 
swer. 

Chairman  Douchton.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  heard  nothing  about  financing  a  pen- 
sion plan  in  England. 

Congressman  Whtte.  The  gentleman  is  not 
financing  England? 

Chairman  Douchton.  Are  you  for  financing 
an  old-age  pension  in  England? 

Congressman  Wnrrs.  I  am  not.    Let  Eng- 
.    land  finance  it  with  its  own  money. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Then  why  raise  that 
issue  here? 

Congressman  Wnm.  I  am  very  definitely 
opposed  to  financing  anything  In  England. 

Think  of  the  $29,000,000,000  and  our  own 
sacrifices  we  have  made  to  support  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  and  now  they  come  along  with 
a  plan  for  us  to  pay  $3,750,000,000  to  finance 
England,  and  the  Beverldge  plan  is  a  part  of 
it.  We  cannot  escape  that  fact.  We  are 
neglecting  our  oldsters  in  this  country  to 
pension  and  finance  a  pension  plan  for  senior 
citizens  in  England. 

Chairman  Douchton.  But  we  have  not 
done  that  yet,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body that  wants  to  do  it. 

Congressman  Whtte.  Certainly  not  myself, 
and  I  hope  the  chairman  does  not  want  to. 

Chairman  Douchton.  You  are  putting  up 
an  entirely  imaginary  proposition.  You  say 
you  do  not  want  to  finance  a  pension  plan 
in  England? 

Congressman  Wnrrz.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Then  why  point  that 
out  as  an  argument  to  base  a  similar  argu- 
ment upon  when  you  are  against  it?  Every- 
body Is  against  it  so  far  as  I  know. 

Congressman  WHm.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  a  child  is  bom  m  this  coun- 
try, no  matter  what  station  of  life  be  Is  in, 
he  has  the  birthright  to  an  education. 


Chairman  Douchton.  Tou  cannot  argue 
that  with  me. 

Congressman  Whtte.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  sees  to  it  that  a  child  U 
entitled  to  an  education. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Who  disputes  that? 

Congressman  Wnm.  I  contend  that  if  that 
is  a  birthright  then  why  not  give  it  attention 
when  it  grows  old. 

Chairman  Douchton.  You  might  Just  as 
well  say  that  everybody  wants  to  draw  a 
breath.    What  has  that  got  to  do  with  this? 

Congressman  Whtte.  This  Is  another  birth- 
right. Let  us  do  this  thing.  Let  us  expand 
it  more.  It  is  a  forward  step.  Let  \u  provide 
tiiat  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  his  keep  in 
comfort  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
retirement. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Notwithstanding  he 
may  have  double  comfort  and  that  it  may  go 
to  many  people  who  do  not  need  it? 

Congressman  Whtte.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
cannot  single  out  certain  people.  You  do 
not  pension  selected  Army  officers.  You  pen- 
sion all  of  them.  You  pension  all  of  the  Navy 
people  and  all  of  these  Government  people. 
Some  of  those  men  are  getting  five  or  six  or 
seven  thousand  dollars  and  they  have  got  a 
wife  on  $3,000  or  $4,000  a  year. 

Chairman  Douchton.  But  they  have  paid 
in  on  that. 

Congressman  Whtte.  Let  us  make  this  na- 
tional old-age  pension  plan  universal. 

Chairman  Douchton.  They  have  helped  on 
that  themselves. 

Congressman  Whtte.  But  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  pension  Federal  em- 
ployees is  very  substantial. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Certainly,  but  it  la 
on  the  basis  of  what  service  they  have  ren- 
dered the  Government. 

Congressman  Whtte.  You  can  take  an  in- 
dustrious farmer  and  many  a  poor  housewife 
who  attends  to  her  dairy  duties,  who  tends 
to  her  home,  and  if  their  pay  were  raised 
along  In  line  with  Naval  and  Afmy  officers 
and  these  easy-time  Government  employees 
down  here  they  would  get  a  good  deal  more 
compensation  and  be  able  to  lay  up  a  com- 
petence for  declining  years. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  In  a  depression, 
takes  taxes  away  from  these  poor  people,  such 
as  social  security  and  otherwise?  Let  us 
make  a  greater  humanitarian  step,  let  us 
follow  the  example  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, where  they  have  a  liberal  old-age  pen- 
sion system  far  better  than  ours.  In  Sweden 
their  old-age  pension  laws  are  away  ahead 
of  ours.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selves. Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Douchton.  This  plan  proposes 
to  pay  pensions  based  on  taxes  collected  each 
year. 

Congressman  Whtte.  Yes. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Now,  if  a  depression 
comes  on  what  will  we  do? 

Congressman  White.  This  pension  ftmd  in 
circulation  would  be  a  cxishion. 

Chairman  Douchton.  You  do  not  set  aside 
any  fund. 

Congressman  White.  This  financial  plan 
would  be  a  cushion  against  depression. 

Chairman  Douchton.  You  do  not  provide 
any  fund,  but  you  pay  it  out  as  fast  as  you 
get  it. 

Congressman  White.  If 

Chairman  Douchton  (interposing).  Then, 
if  there  comes  a  depression,  which  you  are 
talking  about,  nobody  has  anything,  can  you 
answer  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  then? 

Congressman  Whtte.'' If  the  Government 
performs  its  prerogative  and  supplies  the 
money  function  the  circulation  of  money  by 
the  old-age  pension  will  take  care  of  it.  You 
and  I  In  the  12  years  we  have  been  here  when 
there  was  a  failure  of  the  money  supply  know 
that  we  have  had  to  appropriate  $62,000.- 
000,000  from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  work 
relief  In  an  effect  to  overcome  the  depression. 

And  that  money  was  spent  before  we  had 
taken  on  a  global  war.    We  find  ourselves 


now  in  debt  over  $300,000,000,000,  but  $62.- 
000.000.000  was  appropriated,  so  there  nUgbt 
be  money  to  flow  Into  the  channels  of  trade 
and  business,  and  this  pension  plan  will  be 
the  cushion  that  sustains  business.  Mr. 
Chairman,  money  will  flow  readily,  and  we 
will  raise  that  money  Just  as  the  country 
would  get  It  from  any  other  so\ux;e. 

Chairman  Douchton.  I  thought  this  was 
predicated  on  the  fact  that  the  Townsend 
people  believes  we  would  not  have  any  de- 
pressions at  all. 

Congressman  Whtte.  That  is  right.  This 
pension  plan  Is  a  financial  cushion. 

Chairman  DoticHTOM.  I  thought  you  said 
it  would  prevent  it. 

Congressman  Whtte.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  interest  of  the  chalr- 
num,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  affec- 
tion. 

I  think  the  Townsend  plan  is  a  great  for- 
ward step. 

Ctiairman  Douchton.  The  chairman  does 
not  take  any  stand  on  that  at  all. 

Congressman  Whtte.  It  certainly  Is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  President's  speech.  I  hope 
the  American  people  will  do  better  than 
adopt  the  ideals  of  the  heathen  Chinese  and 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  their  parents — 
and  to  the  passing  generation  that  has  be- 
queathed them  so  much. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Would  you  be  In 
favor  of  adopting  the  Chinese  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  ours? 

Congressman  Whtte.  In  every  nation  there 
are  some  things  that  are  good  and  some 
things  that  are  not. 

Chairman  E>ouchton.  Would  you  be  in 
favor  of  changing  our  form  of  government? 

Congressman  White.  Not  at  all. 

Very  few  people  know  that  our  CCC  plan 
was  bcMTOwed  from  Bulgaria.  We  are 
adopting  the  good  things  of  other  countries 
every  day.  We  are  adopting  the  good  where 
we  find  It.  If  we  find  good  In  the  Chinese 
Ideals  I  am  in  favor  of  adopting  It.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  my  closing  statement  Just 
in  regard  to  the  Chinese. 

I  do  say  that  I  am  unalterably  in  favor  of 
a  national  old-age  pension  for  the  senior 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Will  you  get  this 
from  me  into  the  record:  That  I  have  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  so  far  as  the  Townsend 
plan  Is  concerned. 

Congressman  White.  The  term  is  assem- 
bled. If  Your  Honor  please,  to  indicate  that 
we  are  In  favor  of  a  liberal  old-age  plan  of 
pensions. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Have  you  finished? 

Congressman  Whtte.  I  have. 

Chairman  E>ouchton.  Bfr.  BmaiHATEa. 

Mr.  Ebexhabteh.  Mr.  White,  do  you  think 
the  Beverldge  plan  is  a  good  plan  for 
England? 

Congressman  Whttb.  I  think  It  has  some 
humanitarian  principles  in  it.  I  will  have 
to  confess  I  have  not  made  a  thorough  digest 
and  close. analysis  of  the  plan,  but  It  is  a 
plan  to  make  life  easier  and  more  secure  for 
the  tollers  of  England  than  they  formerly 
enjoyed,  and  it  is  advancement  over  present 
conditions,  and  a  good  part  of  it  I  am  In 
favor  of  up  to  this  lime. 

Mr.  EBEKHAtTEx.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
plan  to  care  for  every  English  citizen  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  you  realize  that, 
being  a  great  humanitarian:  is  not  that  true? 

Congressman  Whtte.  I  stop  with  taking 
money  from  the  American  taxpayers  to 
finance  this  English  social  program. 

Mr.  Ebekhaxteb.  No:  no  Answer  my 
question.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Beverldge 
plan  for  the  people  of  England? 

Congressman  White.  If  I  was  In  charge 
of  the  Beverldge  plan  I  would  expect  to  weigh 
and  consider  all  of  the  plans  on  their  econ- 
omy and  adopt  a  constructive  program.  That 
is  the  same  way  I  wculd  do  it  here  if  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 
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Then  Is  an  old  saying,  to  never  ask  a  man 

to  do  a  thing  you  would  not  be  willing  to  go 
and  do  yoxirself.  I  have  followed  that  as  a 
rule  from  man  to  man.  I  never  asked  a 
Congressman  to  do  something  I  would  not 
do  myself,  to  I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  more 
with  the  Beverldge  plan  on  yova  money  than 
to  weigh  all  the  facts,  proceed  accordingly. 

Ur.  BazBRAam.  In  other  words,  you  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  In  favor  of  the  Bever- 
ldge plan? 

Congreaaman  Wum.  I  will  have  to  be 
frank;  I  have  not  weighed  or  digested  It 
fully.    It  may  be  a  good  thing  In  England. 

Mr.  EBEaRAR-m.  Do  you  know  whether  the 
Beverldge  plan  calls  for  a  contribution  by 
the  workers  of  England  for  financing  It? 

Congressman  Wnm.  Like  all  things,  it 
needs  financing. 

Mr.  EBEKHAjtTra.  You  do  not  know? 

Congressman  Wnrra.  However,  the  taxes 
are  always  channeled.  It  all  comes  from  the 
people  who  pay  taxes,  whether  the  money 
comes  through  a  sales  tax  or  an  Income  tax, 
and  there  are  several  channels.  It  Is  like 
several  rivers  flowing  Into  one  reservoir. 

Mr  EBEanAimt.  I  Just  want  to  ask  you  one 
question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Beve- 
rldge plan  Is  called  a  contrlbuUry  plan? 
Answer  that  yes  or  no. 

Congressman  WHrrx.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  EUxHAim.  Al]  right;  that  is  what  I 
wanted  to  know. 

Congressman  Whitx.  The  Beverldge  plan 
la  not  under  conaideratlon  here  and  I  do 
not  want  to  take  the  time,  and  all  of  my 
Interrupted  duties  as  Congressman,  to  alt 
down  and  analyze,  and  study,  and  do  the 
raaearch  work  which  was  necessary.  If  a 
Congressman  had  more  help  In  their  offices  to 
make  research  there  are  many  things  for 
study  that  would  be  resolved  which  we  can- 
not get  around  to  by  doing  the  necessary 
research  work,  and  If  there  is  anything  that  a 
Congressman  needs  It  Is  help  for  research  or 
assistance  In  analyzing  the  great  variety  of 
plaiu  and  policies  that  come  up  for  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  EanHAsTxa.  That  is  obvious. 

Congrcasman  WmTX.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  analyze  and  go  into  the  essence  of  the 
Beverldge  plan. 

Mr.  EBEaHAXTEX.  Jiut  answer  this  question 
If  you  can,  Mr.  WHrrs.  Do  you  think  It  is 
easier  to  finance  a  pension  plan  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  taxpayer  In  the  form  of  a 
contribution  by  a  fund,  easier  in  depression 
times  than  It  would  be  in  times  of  great 
prosperity? 

Congressman  Wnrrx.  I  hope  the  wisdom  of 
the  Congress  will  be  able  to  prevent  these 
deprwBlons  In  future  times  by  passing  a 
eonstructlve  old-age  and  recovery  pension 
law 

I  hope  to  get  stabilized  economy  so  there 
wont  be  depressions  and  yet  we  will  secure 
the  ordinary  revenue.  Many  SUtes  have 
found  It  expedient  to  raise  their  money  by 
•  sales  Ux.  If  that  i&  a  good  thing  and 
this  is  a  great  forward  step  why  should  it  not 
be  financed  in  some  way? 

Mr.  EaxaHAiTCx.  You  have  no  answer  and 
no  opinion  in  answer  to  my  question. 

Congressman  Wnrrx.  We  have  tried  this 
contribution  method  before,  and  the  real 
sufferer  is  the  contributor  because  he  has  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  contribute  when  he  is  out 
of  a  Job.  In  some  SUtes  the  workers  have  a 
low  Income  even  in  tlielr  productive  years 
and  tboae  people  do  not  get  the  same  com- 
penaatlon  as  they  do  in  other  SUtes.  This 
prawnt  system  is  InequlUble.  Some  SUtes 
are  prosperous  and  the  beneficiaries  receive  a 
higher  income  than  they  do  in  other  States. 
The  thing  is  unequal  and  should  be  revised 
and  should  be  brought  up  to  date  and  mod- 
•mtoed.  and  we  are  here  before  you  for  that 
very  purpose,  to  get.  If  we  can.  the  support 
of  this  committee  to  bring  out  a  construc- 
tive piece  of  legislation  to  emlxxly  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  national  old-age  pension  program 
■o  that  we  can  have  national  legUlation  and 


advance  the  welfare  of  the  whole  eotintry. 
and  change  the  outlook  of  the  man  employed 
in  his  prime  so  that  he  will  have  security  for 
the  future  in  his  old  age. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AJfcsLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  committee  for  your 
kind  attention. 

Chairman  Douchton.  You  have  t)een  very 
considerate  of  the  conunittee  You  have  been 
very  courteous. 

Mr  Angell.  Mr.  Chairman  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  our  fellow  Members  who  have 
signed  a  petition  which  has  been  filed  with 
the  clerk,  showing  their  interest  In  tills  pro- 
gram, and  I  ask  leave  to  have  that  printed 
in  the  record. 

Chairman  Douchton.  That  has  not  a  thing 
to  do  with  this  hearing. 

Mr.  EBEaHAXTZR.  It  is  a  petition  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Ancell.  Yes. 

B*r.  Ebexhartxk.  Is  it  very  long.  Mr.  Angkll? 

Mr.  Angell.  It  is  about  four  or  five  lines, 
showing  their  names. 

Chairman  Douchton.  Then  let  it  be  sub- 
mitted. Without  objection  we  will  put  the 
petition  in. 

Mr.  Anceu.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Congressman  Wnnr.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  privilege  of  revising  my  remarks,  as  most 
of  my  remarks  were  Impromptu. 

Chairman  Douchton.  You  may  have  that 
privilege. 

At  this  time  we  will  adjourn  without  date. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:20  p  m.  the  committee 
adjourned  sine  die.) 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1946 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
Congress  reenact  the  OPA  and  include 
ceiling  prices  on  livestock  and  grain 
products,  it  will  create  confusion  and 
chaos.  Certainly  no  one  believes  that 
we  can.  by  legislative  enactment,  force 
these  commodities  back  under  ceiling 
prices  without  creating  serious  loss  to 
the  farmers,  livestock  producers,  and 
processors  of  these  commodities. 

Consumers  will  no  doubt  argue,  and 
rightfully  so.  that  the  prices  of  meat  and 
grain  products  have  risen  since  the  death 
of  the  OPA.  However,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  subsidies  are  eliminated, 
and  in  most  cases  the  prices  have  not 
risen  much  above  the  subsidy  paid  the 
producer  or  processor.  With  the  elimi- 
nation of  subsidies  the  American  people 
are  now  paying  their  honest  grocery 
bilLs.  Pood  subsidies  have  always  been 
a  fraud  on  the  American  people  and 
must  be  paid  Indirectly  by  our  people. 
We  have  been  spending  over  $2,000,000,- 
000  a  year  in  food  subsidies,  and  this 
adds  to  the  inflationary  pressure. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  telegrams 
from  livestock  producers,  farmers,  mill- 
ers, and  mtat  packers  urging  caution  in 
the  reenacttnent  of  any  price  ceilings  on 
these  commodities.  If  these  ceilings  are 
reenacted.  the  black  markets  of  the  re- 
cent past  will  look  like  a  Sunday-school 
picnic  compared  with  those  of  the  future. 

The  following  wire  from  Elmer  Read, 
Vice  president  of  the  Shellabarger  MID, 


Inc.,  of  Salina,  Kans.,  is  typical  c'  many 
I  have  received: 

After  operating  1  week  without  OPA  it 
■eems  definitely  proven  that  the  forecasts  of 
doom  emanating  from  Chester  Bowles  and 
other  OPA  exponents  have  no  foundation. 
Should  there  be  a  few  weeks  delay  in  rein- 
stating OPA  I  really  believe  the  people  will 
find  they  don't  need  them  and  that  supply 
and  demand  is  a  better  equalizer  of  con- 
sumption than  any  regulations  imposed  by 
an  agency.  There  is  a  steadily  increasing 
sentiment  for  excluding  meat  and  livestock. 
I  feel  any  argument  for  exclusion  of  live- 
stock applies  equally  to  grain  and  grain 
products.  Also,  feel  same  arguments  apply 
substantially  everything  else  covered,  with 
the  exception  of  rents.  Actual  operation  of 
free-market  grain  has  simply  meant  grain 
moving  at  previous  black  market  values, 
with  some  Instances  of  lower  prices  prevail- 
ing than  were  common  on  the  black  market 
prior  July  1.  Even  originating  as  much  pro- 
ducer grain  as  we  do,  we  had  Just  about 
reached  the  point  June  30  where  we  had  to 
consider  whether  we  should  pay  black-mar- 
ket values  for  wheat  or  face  curtailment  of 
operations  for  our  mUls  during  present  crop. 
Ws  sincerely  hope  there  is  no  return  to  that 
situation.  While  present  values  look  high, 
have  seen  no  publicity  in  connection  with 
price  advances  that  recognizes  the  greater 
part  of  these  advances  was  the  elimination 
of  subsidies.  Believe  no  reasonably  minded 
individual  can  defend  contLauatlon  of  sub- 
sidies under  present  conditions.  I  sincerely 
hope  OPA  extension  bill  can  be  blocked  with 
a  simple  rent-contro'  provision  of  some  kind 
to  tide  over  temporarily. 

SHElXABArCXRS,     INC. 

Elmxb  W.  Read, 

Vic^  President. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  Nrw  JEBSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  fl,  1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  include 
a  letter  written  by  the  Atlantic  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  indicating  their 
complete  cooperation  In  an  endeavor  to 
hold  prices  within  moderate  bounds. 
Their  cooperation  was  instantaneous, 
and  I  believe  is  proving  to  be  effective. 
The  letter  follows: 

Atlantic  Cttt  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J..  July  6,  1S4S. 
The  Honorable  Harrt  8.  Truman, 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  President  Truman:  We  felt  sure 
you  would  be  interested  in  the  action  of  a 
group  of  our  local  merchants  in  cooperation 
with  the  Atlantic  City  Press-Union  news- 
papers as  a  consequence  of  your  plea  for  a 
hold-the-line  policy  in  prices  upon  the  dis- 
continuance of  OPA  after  June  30. 

At  a  meeting  of  several  leading  local  mer- 
chants and  representatives  of  the  newspaper 
on  Monday,  July  1.  it  was  decided  to  make  an 
intensive  drive  for  the  immediate  coopera- 
tion of  all  merchants  In  inserting  at  a  special 
low  rate  their  individual  and  collective  ad- 
vertisements stating  their  plan  to  go  along 
with  your  suggestion.  Within  a  few  hours 
approximately  100  of  the  leading  business  In- 
stitutions of  the  community  had  agreed  to 
the  plan,  and  the  cncloMd  clipping  showing 
the   collective   advertisement   U   the   result. 
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In  addition,  there  were  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate individual  advertisements. 

You  may  be  sure  we  wUl  do  everything  In 
our  power  to  keep  down  Inflation  here  In 
Atlantic  City  from  the  standpoint  of  all  mer- 
chandise, rents,  etc. 

Respectftilly  yours, 

F.  W.  Amstutz. 
Secretary-Executive  Manager. 


Chaotic  State  of  World  Affairs  Requires 
Approval  of  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1946 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  News  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
a  Scripps-Howard  publication,  had  a 
brief  editorial  in  its  issue  of  July  8,  en- 
dorsing the  British  loan,  and  giving 
cogent  reasons  therefor,  and  under  leave 
granted,  same  is  submitted  herewith: 

Otni   FOREIGN    POUCT 

Th  United  States  did  not  have  a  firm  for- 
eign policy  during  the  war.  All  other  con- 
siderations were  subordinated  to  the  single 
idea  of  winning  the  war.  which  to  most  of 
us  meant  the  defeat  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan. 

Their  defeat  was  accomplished.  But  vic- 
tory has  brought  neither  security  nor  peace. 

By  the  bad  deals  we  made  at  Tehran,  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam  we  built  up  Russia  to  the  point 
where  today  totalitarianism  is  as  much  of 
a  threat  to  civilization  as  it  was  in  1938. 

We  have  been  in  process  of  formulating  a 
foreign  policy  the  last  few  months,  throwing 
the  pieces  together  almost  on  the  run.  But 
we  will  ':lck  the  principal  prop  right  out  from 
under  that  embryo  policy  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  votes  against  the  British 
loan,  as  it  seems  politically  tempted  to  do. 

We  are  holding  the  bag  anyway.  But  we 
will  be  holding  it  alone  if  we  refuse  the  loan. 

The  American  loan  is  essential  to  British 
recovery. 

If  it  is  voted  down,  we  will  have  Isolated 
ourselves  from  at  least  one  strong  friend. 

In  the  present  chaotic  state  of  world  af- 
fairs that  would  be  the  course  of  folly. 

Great  Britain  needed  our  help  in  1942.  It 
may  be  the  other  way  around  next  time.  In 
any  event,  we  have  too  much  of  the  world's 
wealth  to  stand  alone.  We  have  dlsljanded 
our  Army  and  Navy,  and  grounded  our  Air 
Force.  If  now  we  let  our  best  friend  down 
we  will  be  wide  open  for  a  sucker  punch. 
Weakness  invites  attack. 

War  is  waste,  and  we  have  wasted  a  lot  of 
money  since  the  end  of  the  war  in  pursuit 
of  a  will-o'-the-wisp  security.  We  can  well 
afford  to  Invest  a  little  more  in  sound  insur- 
ance. 


GoTeroment  Fertilizer  Plants 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1946 

Mr.  HOPE.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6777)  making  appropriations  for  Govern- 


ment corporations,  is  now  In  conference. 
Tlie  bill  contains  an  Item  of  $3,000,000 
inserted  by  the  Senate  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  a  Government-owned  fer- 
tilizer plant  at  Mobile.  Ala.  At  the  time 
the  bill  was  sent  to  conference,  the  con- 
ferees were  Instructed  by  the  House  not 
to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
conference  report  has  not  yet  been  filed, 
but  there  are  intimations  that  the  mat- 
ter will  be  brought  back  to  the  House 
for  another  vote. 

I  voted  to  instruct  the  conferees  to  dis- 
agree to  this  Senate  amendment  for  the 
reason  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  wise 
thing  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
build  and  operate  fertilizer  plants  unless 
very  strong  and  compelling  reasons  can 
be  shown  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  a 
policy.  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  Mo- 
bile plant,  the  House  has  had  no  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  proposal  and  I 
am  advised  that  the  matter  was  not  ex- 
tensively discussed  in  the  Senate  or  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Before  the  Government  goes  into  the 
fertilizer  business.  I  believe  there  should 
be  thorough  consideration  by  the  legis- 
lative committees  in  Congress  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  such  matters.  FV)r 
many  months,  there  has  been  pending 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Agriculture  the  so-called  Bankhead- 
Hill-Flannagan  fertilizer  bill.  No  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  House  on  this 
measure.  I  trust  and  hope  that  In  this 
Congress  or  the  next,  there  will  be  hear- 
ings on  this  measure.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  one  which  should  be  given  consid- 
eration. It  is  of  such  importance,  how- 
ever, that  no  action  should  be  taken  un- 
til adequate  hearings  have  been  held. 

This  is  the  view  which  is  taken  by  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
one  of  the  great  farm  organizations  of 
this  country.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry 
which  I  recently  made  as  to  the  position 
of  that  organization  on  this  appropria- 
tion. I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
H.  Davis,  executive  secretary.  Under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  that  let- 
ter herewith: 

National  Cottncil  of 

FAaMEB   COOPEaATIVES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  8. 1946. 
Hon.  Cldtobd  R.  Hope. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Hope:  This  acknowledges  your 
letter  of  July  8  inquiring  as  to  our  views 
regarding  the  $3,000,000  item  in  the  Govern- 
ment appropriation  bill  for  a  Government  fer- 
tilizer plant  at  MobUe,  Ala. 

The  council  has  not  established  a  policy 
either  favoring  or  opposing  such  a  plant. 
However,  as  a  general  policy  we  have  con- 
sistently opposed  direct  Government  opera- 
tion of  business  in  fields  where  private  busi- 
ness, including  cooperatives,  could  perform 
the  essential  :functions. 

As  you  point  out  in  your  letter,  this  item 
was  put  in  the  appropriation  bUl  with  very 
limited  hearings  in  the  Senate,  and  with  no 
dlsctifision  in  the  House  other  than  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  motion  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  to  disagree  to  the  amendment 
Inserted  by  the  Senate.  We  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  not  proceed  with  such  an  ap- 
propriation until  adequate  hearings  are  held, 
since  the  establishment  of  such  a  Govern- 
ment-owned plant  would  be  setting  a  prece- 
dent for  Government-owned  buaincM  which 


might    be    far    reaching    in    future    yMia. 
Therefore,  we  urge  that  thU  item  be  dalet«d 
from  the  pending  appropriation  bill,  sine* 
adequate  hearings  cannot  now  t>e  held. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jomm  H.  Davxs. 
ExectOfvt  Secretory. 


Rivalry  of  Competias  En^neering  Boreau* 
Prevents  Construction  of  Much-Needed 
Projects — Congress  Must  Face  and 
Settle  These  Irritatinf  Issues  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Public  Welfare 


EXTENSION  pT  Remarks 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFOaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1946 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  the  people  residing  in  the  Tulare 
Lake  Basin  and  the  Kings  River  drainage 
area  of  California,  long  sufferers  from 
recurring  floods  and  periodic  irrigation 
water  scarcities,  have  planned  for  the 
construction  of  a  great  dam  at  Pine  Flat 
on  the  Kings  River  which  would  provide 
them  with  protection  against  the  whim- 
sies of  this  utterly  unpredictable  water- 
course. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  the  construction 
of  flood  control  and  reclamation  works  at 
Pine  Flat,  there  is  no  disagreement.  All 
governmental  agencies  that  have  investi- 
gated and  reported  on  the  conditions 
existing  In  this  area  enthuse  over  the 
project.  There  is  no  dispute  over  the  en- 
gineering phases  of  it.  the  place  where 
the  proposed  dam  should  be  constructed, 
the  size  and  character  of  the  works,  nor 
in  regard  to  the  cost  estimates.  Insofar 
as  the  physical  facts  are  concerned, 
everyone  is  In  agreement  in  respect  to 
what  must  be  done  in  order  to  bring  the 
waters  of  this  unpredictable  river  under 
control. 

But.  unfortunately  for  the  people  whose 
Interest  swould  be  served  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  project,  a  rivalry  has  devel- 
oped between  the  United  States  Army 
engineers  and  the  engineers  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  for  the  construc- 
tion job  which  has  brought  all  plaiming 
for  water  control  on  the  Kings  River  to 
a  complete  stop.  Until  it  is  determined 
once  and  for  all  just  who  is  to  build  Pine 
Flat,  the  Army  engineers  imder  the  Army 
authorization,  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  reclama- 
tion law.  the  project  will  remain  just  an- 
other unrealized  dream — and  the  people 
will  continue  to  suffer  from  alternate 
parching  and  Inundation  of  their  lands. 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing this  impossible  situation  to  a  close, 
an  enlightened  editor  who  resides  In  the 
area  to  be  benefited  through  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  project.  Mr.  A.  J.  Houge.  ha« 
suggested  in  a  most  timely  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Reedley  Exponent  of 
May  16,  1946,  a  basis  for  a  proposed  com- 
promise which  should  have,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  accorded,  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  who  want  to  see  an  end 
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•o  that  we  can  have  national  legUUtion  and 


vice  president  oX  the  Shellabarger  MID, 


me  ptan.  ana  me  cncioaea  cupping  anowlng 
tbe   collective   advertisement   la   the   result. 
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to  thLs  profitless  controversy  4ind  the 
commencement  of  construction  activities 
within  the  foreseeable  future.  If  we  are 
ever  to  see  "dirt  fly"  on  this  project,  some 
compromise,  the  one  suggested  by  Mr. 
HouRe.  or  another  that  can  be  agreed 
upon,  must  be  assented  to. 

Because  I  believe  that  Mr.  Houge's 
thought-provoking  editorial  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  Washington 
officialdom,  as  well  as  to  those  who  live 
within  the  circulation  area  of  the  Reed- 
ley  Exponent.  I  offer  it  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Recobd  as  a  part  of 
my  instant  remarks.'  It  is: 

WHY    NOT    COMPIOliflSE? 

When  a  dispute  between  two  organizations 
TMiehet  the  point  of  impasse,  it  is  time  that 
•  cotBpromlse  solution  be  made  and  enforced 
upon  the  disputants. 

That  stage  has  almost  be«n  reached  In  the 
present  oontroversy  between  the  Army  en- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  over 
who  shall  build  the  dams  required  for  Cali- 
fornia's water  program.  If  some  kind  of 
•olution  is  not  found  soon,  parts  of  the  State 
water  program  will  sutler  Irreparable  delay. 
What  we  In  southeastern  Fresno  County 
are  now  most  concerned  about  Is  the  status 
of  the  Pine  Flat  pro}ect,  which  has  been 
handed  first  to  one  agency,  then  the  other, 
taken  away  from  one  or  the  other  or  both 
and  entwined  in  such  a  mesh  of  argument 
and  controversy  that  the  arerage  citizen  Is 
In  a  high  state  of  confusion  about  the  whole 
matter. 

The  dispute  between  the  Army  engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  however, 
can  be  redtMed  to  one  basic  argiunent:  Shall 
the  Irrigation  land  In  California  be  reserved 
Jot  many  owners  of  small  family-sized  farms, 
or  shall  some  large  landowners  be  allowed 
to  Maintain  and  Increase  their  holdings  as 
has  been  the  case  In  the  past? 

If  we  were  to  resolve  this  dispute  in  some 
kind  of  compromise,  we'd  have  to  recognize, 
first,  the  rlghta  of  the  people  who  over  a 
period  of  past  years  have  built  up  and  de- 
veloped their  farms  and  ranches,  adding  more 
and  more  land  and  by  the  application  of 
efflclency.  thrift,  and  Industry  made  them- 
•elTea  wealthy  owners  of  large  acreages. 

A  compromise  agreement,  therefore,  prob- 
ably would  have  to  start  out  with  tbe  pro- 
Yision  that  present  holdings  not  be  distiubed. 
We  might  go  further,  and  stipulate  that  In 
the  course  of  normal  inheritance  the  lands 
could  be  passed  down  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren as  long  as  they  remained  within  present 
families. 

This  compromise  might  say  that  present 
large  holdings  not  be  increased  by  adding  fur- 
ther lands  irrigated  by  public  development 
projecu. 

Against  the  rights  of  landowners  who  have 
built  up  extensive  holdings  over  long-time 
operations,  we  hare  the  argument  that  any 
Irrigation  projects  built  with  public  funds 
should  not  be  used  to  make  a  few  rich  men 
richer.  The  water  ahould  be  spread  out  over 
a«  many  individuals  a^  possible,  used  on  a 
large  number  of  famUy-size  farms. 

To  satisfy  this  argunaen  .  our  compromise 
would  provide  that  any  future  development 
of  land  uiider  Federal  Irrigation  projects  be 
based  on  the  famUy-slze  farm  Idea.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for  Instance,  would 
limit  lU  waters  to  160  acres  for  any  Indl- 
▼Mtuai.  or  330  acres  for  a  man  and  wife.  In 
line  with  this  provision,  if  a  10.000-acre  ranch 
getting  water  from  a  Federal  project  were  to 
be  disposed  of  by  its  present  owner.  It  would 
not  be  sold  Intact  to  a  single  new  owner,  but 
would  have  to  be  split  up  Into  160-  or  320- 
•cre  tracts  for  sale  to  small  farmers. 

We  have  no  delusions  that  this  kind  of  plan 
would  aattsfy   both  sides  of  tbe  argument 


completely — no  compromise  ever  did.  But 
we  offer  It  as  a  suggested  starting  point  for 
a  new  effort  to  settle  this  long-standing 
dispute.  We  offer  it  because  It  seems  now 
that  the  argument  has  gone  long  enough, 
and  that  the  longer  It  goes,  the  slower  will 
be  the  development  of  California's  water 
resources. 

It's  time  that  a  basic  policy  be  determined 
for  the  use  of  California's  Irrigated  land. 
With  that  done.  Congress  can  tell  the  Bureau 
and  the  Army  engineers  to  go  ahead,  work 
together,  and  carry  on  the  development 
California  awaits. 


Immediate  Statehood  for  Hawaii  Asked 
by  National  Education  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELECATZ  FROM    BAWAD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9.  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
its  annual  convention  In  Buffalo  on  July 
5,  the  National  Education  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  state- 
hood for  Hawaii,  as  follows: 

Moved  that  the  National  Education  Asao- 
ciatlon  go  on  record  as  favoring  statehood  for 
Hawaii  In  the  immediate  future:  and  that 
we  urge  all  of  our  members  and  affiliated 
State  and  local  groups  to  exert  every  influ- 
ence to  promote  action  by  Congress. 

Submitted  by  Mclvln  B.  Hill,  New  York. 

Seconded  by  Leland  M.  Pryor,  California. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  the 
New  York  State  delegation  and  seconded 
by  the  State  delegations  from  Washing- 
ton, California.  Oregon,  and  Arizona.  It 
was  passed  unanimously. 

In  asking  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Robert  W.  Clopton,  assistant  professor. 
University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu.  T.  H., 
and  a  member  of  the  delegation  from 
Hawaii,  made  the  following  speech: 

This  year  we  ccme  not  alone  to  amuse  and 
entertain.  We  ask  you,  here  in  your  capacity 
as  delegates,  and  in  your  own  communities 
as  teachers  and  as  citizens,  to  support  us  In 
our  efforts  to  secure  statehood  for  Hawaii 
In  the  Immediate  future. 

As  an  incorporated  Territory,  an  Integral 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  we  now 
occupy  exactly  the  same  status  which  many 
of  our  present  States  once  occupied.  Only 
Congress,  which  Is  made  up  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  from  your  States,  can 
place  Hawaii  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
States.  We,  as  a  Territory,  have  no  vote 
in  Congress.  We  ask  you  to  take  our  message 
back  to  your  homes,  to  use  your  influence 
with  your  fellow  citizens,  and  with  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  of  your  States,  to 
gain  support  for  our  bid  for  Statehood. 

Territorial  status  Is  an  Inferior  status.  We 
were  willing  to  accept  this  Inferior  status  as 
a  temporary,  transitional  organization  dur- 
ing which  we  were  afforded  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  our  worthiness  to  full-fledged 
membership  in  the  gi-eat  family  of  States  that 
is  our  Nation.  But  in  our  48  years  as  an 
Incorporated  Territory  we  have  fully  dem- 
onstrated our  capacity  for  self-government 
and  our  unfailing  loyalty  to  American  Ideals. 
We  are  Americans  by  tradition.  We  have  a 
tradition  of  American  Influence  and  Ameri- 
can Ideals  dating  back  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter.  Our  government,  our  cus- 
toms, our  Institutions,  our  language,  and  our 


schools  were  bo  thoroughly  In  accord  with 
American  Ideals  and  practices  that  only  very 
minor  changes  had  to  be  effected  when  the 
flag  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  was  lowered 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  hoisted  In 
Honolulu  In  1898. 

We  came  Into  the  United  States  joyfvdly 
and  of  our  own  free  will.  Our  union  was  the 
culmination  of  almost  half  a  century  of  hop- 
ing and  planning.  We  wanted  to  be  Amer- 
ican, and  now  for  48  years  we  have  been 
American.  In  deed  and  thought  and  heart, 
as  well  as  In  name. 

We  are  Americans  by  birth.  More  than  85 
percent  of  the  population  of  Hawaii  is  com- 
posed of  native-born  American  citizens. 

We  have  much  to  contribute  to  our  Na- 
tion. The  ideals  of  democracy  have  reached 
a  degree  of  fulfillment  In  Hawaii  which  has 
not  been  achieved  in  many  of  our  States. 
Not  only  In  legislation,  but  in  actunl  prac- 
tice, to  a  degree  hardly  believable  to  many 
who  have  seen  it,  we  have  eliminated  racial 
discrimination.  We  are  demonstrating  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  world  that  people  of  many 
races  and  creeds  can  live  together  in  active 
and  friendly  and  pleasant  cooperation  and 
mutual  regard.  We  actually  believe  and 
practice  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  Amer- 
icanism in  this  regard.  And  we  submit  to  you 
that  It  will  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  forces 
of  practical  democracy  when  we  become  a 
State  and  have  two  Senators  and  two  R»pre- 
sentallves  to  Congress  who  will,  in  their  votes 
on  social  legislation,  reflect  our  conviction 
In  the  soundness  of  basic  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

A  question  is  sometimes  raised  here  on  the 
mainland  about  the  Americanism  and  Icyalty 
of  the  32  percent  of  our  population  which  is 
of  Japanese  derivation.  We  know  that  they 
are  loyal  to  American  Ideals  and  principles. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  cer- 
tified that  not  one  instance  of  sabotage  or 
treason  was  discovered  among  the  Japanese 
In  Hawaii  before,  on.  or  after  December  7, 
1941. 

But  more  Important  than  the  absence  of 
disloyalty  Is  the  evidence  of  an  active  and 
Inspiring  loyalty.  The  Japanese  group  con- 
stituted 52  percent  of  Hawaii's  inductions 
Into  the  armed  services,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  accepted  even  as  volun- 
teers until  1943.  and  were  not  Included  in 
the  draft  until  1944.  These  men  served  glo- 
riously. The  record  of  the  One  Hundredth 
Battalion  and  the  Four  Hundred  and  Forty- 
second  Combat  Team  In  Italy  and  France 
Is  unequaled  for  bravery  and  devotion  to 
duty.  More  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
number  of  soldiers  of  Japanese  ancestry  re- 
ceived the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  received 
In  action.  Four  out  of  five  of  the  soldiers 
from  Hawaii  who  were  killed  In  action  were 
men  of  Japanese  descent. 

In  the  war  In  the  Pacific,  Japanese-.'^merl- 
cans  from  Hawaii  In  the  Interpreters'  corps 
served  to  Interrogate  prisoners  and  to  trans- 
late captured  Japanese  documents.  General 
Willoughby.  who  was  Intelligence  chief  for 
General  MacArthur,  said  the  war  would  have 
lasted  2  years  longer  If  It  had  not  been  for 
these  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  Every 
campaign,  he  said,  was  based  on  information 
they  gained. 

This  group  is  combined  with  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  our  population  in  a  loyal  American 
community  qualified  to  take  Ita  place  as  a 
State. 

The  question  of  statehood  for  Hawaii  will 
be  discussed  in  your  State,  In  your  com- 
munity. Your  Senators  and  Representatives 
wUl  vote  one  way  or  the  other  when  the 
matter  comes  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  We 
ask  you  to  use  your  influence  to  secure  for 
Hawaii  the  rights  of  statehood  now. 

For  this  you  will  earn  the  gratitude  and 
aloha  of  the  teachers  and  other  citizens  of 
our  forty-ninth  State— the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Mahalo. 
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The  British  Credit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KENTXrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9.  1946 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  9.  1946: 

THE   BRITISH    CREDIT 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  begun 
final  consideration  of  a  measure  which  is  as 
important  for  our  safety,  for  the  preservation 
of  our  way  of  life,  and  for  the  realization  of 
the  aims  for  which  we  fought  as  any  measure 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  pass  upon  th\« 
far.  This  measure  is  the  Anglo-American 
trade  and  financial  agreement  of  last  Decem- 
ber, extending  to  Great  Britain  what  Is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  a  loan  of  »3. 750 ,000.000, 
but  what  is  really  a  line  of  credit  permitting 
our  wartime  ally  to  draw  up  to  that  amount 
over  a  period  of  5  years  if  it  finds  this  neces- 
sary In  order  to  free  Itself  from  the  more 
onerous  economic  shackles  Imposed  upon  It 
by  the  war  and  resume  its  place  beside  the 
United  States  as  a  champion  of  economic 
cooperation  and  economic  freedom,  which 
are  the  essential  bases  of  a  free  and  peace- 
ful world. 

To  the  outside  world  this  credit  has  be- 
come the  touchstone  of  America's  policy  and 
intentions  after  the  war.  Our  readiness  or 
unreadiness  to  grant  this  credit  must  decide 
whether  the  United  States  Is  willing  to  do 
its  share  toward  world  reconstruction  on 
the  basis  of  free,  normal,  and  healthy  trade, 
or  whether  the  nations  hard  hit  by  the  war 
must  continue  and  even  expand  and  tighten 
that  vast  system  of  economic  regimentation 
and  discriminatory  financial  and  trade  con- 
trols which  are  the  forerunners  of  political 
regimentation  and  ultimate  confilct.  Our 
action  here  must  decide,  in  short,  whether 
the  world  shall  look  to  the  American  or  to 
the  Russian  system  for  salvation,  and  whether 
the  United  States  is  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
postwar  world  or  whether  it  prefers  to  retire 
to  an  economic  isolation  which  would  quickly 
nullify  the  gains  of  Ite  conversion  to  inter- 
national political  collaboration. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  both  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  Byrnes  have  sent  ur- 
gent appeals  to  the  House  to  approve  this 
agreement.  As  Mr.  Truman  said,  this  plan 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  whole  international 
economic  policy,  which  Congress  has  already 
Indorsed  Without  this  agreement  It  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  proceed  with  the 
United  Nations  program  for  international 
cooperation.  Without  it.  the  prospect  Is  not 
economic  cooperation,  but  confilct  in  eco- 
nomic policy  between  the  two  greatest  trad- 
ing nations  in  the  world — confilct  which 
would  not  only  be  disastrous  to  the  well- 
being  of  both  countries,  but  would  also  en- 
danger the  peace  and  security  of  the  whole 
world.  Secretary  Byrnes,  struggling  In  Paris 
for  a  tolerable  peace  In  the  face  of  the  handi- 
caps already  Imposed  upon  him  by  congres- 
sional neglect  of  America's  military  power, 
adds  the  warning  that  political  peace  Is  not 
enough,  and  will  not  endure,  if  the  world 
Is  again  split  into  economic  blocs  waging  eco- 
nomic warfare  against  one  another. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  credit  agreement 
far  surpasses  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
It  by  American  industry  and  our  export  busi- 
ness. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  will 
see  the  matter  In  this  light,  and — undeterred 
by  extraneotis  Issues — follow  the  way  already 
pointed  by  the  Senate  and  ita  own  Banking 


and  Currency  Committee — a  way  that  leada  to 
a  decisive  approval.  The  whole  program  of 
world  recovery,  and  with  it  peace  and  se- 
curity, now  hinge  on  this  action. 


It  Is  Your  Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaxcoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedJiesday,  July  10  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  i-'resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "It  Is  Your  Congress."  delivered 
by  me  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  C^ibs.  Inc..  at 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  July  9.'  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  discuss  with  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  the  subject  It  Is  Tour 
Congress.  These  are  dark  days,  not  only 
In  other  parta  of  (he  world  but  right  here  in 
our  own  country.  Unless  one  Is  completely 
insensitive  to  the 'social  and  political  struggle 
which  is  taking  place  among  our  people  to- 
day, he  must  admit  that  a  great  majority  of 
our  people  are  confused  and  perplexed  about 
governmental  trends  in  America.  They  are 
disturbed  about  the  objectives  of  Govern- 
ment. They  are  worried  about  the  question. 
"Where  and  what  are  we  coming  to?"  I  do 
not  have  the  answer  to  that  question,  but  I 
have  no  hesitancy  In  saying  that  the  dif- 
ficulties which  confront  us  are  of  our  own 
making. 

The  responsibUity  for  governmental  poli- 
cies in  this  country  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Government  officials  alone 
but  must  be  borne  by  the  rank-and-file 
citizens  of  this  country.  They  are  the 
Government  and  when  they  cease  being  the 
Government  or  to  the  degree  that  they  re- 
linquish their  governmental  responsibilities, 
the  future  of  representative  government  in 
this  country  will  be  endangered.  We  Ameri- 
cans as  a  people  are  constantly  Indulging  in 
a  couple  of  interesting  psycological  escape 
mechanisms.  We  frequently  seem  deter- 
mined to  escape  reality.  Thus  we  are  con- 
stantly participating  in  the  costly  psycho- 
logical luxury  of  wishful  thinking  and  buck 
passing.  We  seem  to  like  to  drug  ourselves 
with  the  psychological  opiate  manifested  In 
the  frequently  false  belief  that  after  all 
everything  will  work  out  all  right  and  that 
all  we  need  to  do  is  wish  for  the  best  and 
some  way,  somehow,  we  will  be  able  to  muddle 
through. 

Then  when  we  are  occasionally  brought  up 
short  by  reality  and  confronted  with  the 
hard,  cold  fact  that  In  some  phases  of  our 
national  life  things  Just  have  not  worked 
out  for  the  best  and  we  haven't  been  able 
to  muddle  through,  we  then,  as  a  people,  are 
prone  to  rise  up  in  psychological  self-defense 
and  pass  the  buck  to  the  p>oliticians  in  ofllce. 
We  cry  out  against  them  and  make  them 
our  scapegoat  and  whipping  post  when,  in 
truth,  they  have  been  but  refiecting  the 
thinking  and  desires  of  the  rank-and-file 
citizens  of  the  country.  Oh,  no;  I  don't  hold 
any  brief  for  the  professional  politicians. 
I  do  not  approve  cf  tbe  political  tactics  of 


those  politicians  whose  public  acta  aaem  to 
Indicate  that  they  are  much  more  Intarwtad 
In  sunding  for  reelection  than  In  standing 
for  principle. 

There  probably  has  never  been  a  tlm« 
In  the  history  of  our  country  when  It  was 
more  Important  that  men  in  high  political 
office  should  stand  for  principles  and  poli- 
cies of  statesmanship,  Irrespective  of  politi- 
cal consequence.  It  Is  tiue  that  we  need 
men  In  high  government  office  who  are  will- 
ing to  exercise  a  complete  Independence  of 
judgment  en  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  evi- 
dence as  they  find  them,  irrespective  of  the 
effects  of  such  forthright  statesmanship  upon 
their  political  futures.  After  all,  as  I  have 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  is  not  at 
all  Important  that  I.  or  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate,  be  returned  to  office,  but  It  Is 
Important  that  as  long  as  we  are  In  the  Sen- 
ate, we  should  st^nd  for,  and  fight  for,  prin- 
ciple and  we  should  be  guided,  even  In  a 
period  of  hysteria  such  as  has  characterised 
this  country  In  the  last  few  weeks,  by  the 
basic  principles  and  rights  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution  and  iU  BUI  of  RlghU. 

Too  many  politicians  under  the  political 
whlplashlng  of  various  pressure  groups  In 
this  country  have  been  willing  In  recent 
weeks  to  sacrifice  basic  civil  and  property 
rights  of  freemen  In  this  country.  They 
have  shown  by  their  votes  In  the  Congrest 
that  they  were  not  willing  to  stand  up 
against  the  tide  of  mistaken  public  opin- 
ion. They  Ignored  the  well-established  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  law  as  handed  down 
by  our  Supreme  Court  in  case  after  case, 
such  as.  for  example,  the  principle  that  an 
emergency  does  not  create  power  not  already 
embodied  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  For  political  approval  and  possible 
reelection  this  fall,  many  of  them  were  will- 
ing to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of 
unconstitutional  power  in  time  of  emer- 
gency by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
even  though  he  asks  for  that  power,  under- 
mines the  very  foundations  of  representative 
government 

True.  It  may  have  been  smart  politics  for 
politicians  to  permit  themselves  to  be  swept 
along  with  the  tide,  yes,  with  what  amounted 
almost  to  a  typhoon  of  public  support  for  ill- 
considered  economic  legislation.  However, 
upon  reflection.  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  come  to  recognize  that  It  is  much 
better  to  bear  the  Uls  of  temporary  economic 
suffering  than  to  fly  to  totalitarianism  of 
government  with  the  resulting  loss  to  the 
clvU  and  property  rights  of  the  Individual. 
One  of  the  major  premises  which  I  would  em- 
phasize In  this  speech  is  that  the  Congress 
Is  your  Congress  anu  that  It  la  a  true  cross 
section  of  the  American  people.  There  are 
no  great  men  In  It.  In  fact,  there  really  are 
no  great  men  In  our  Government  an3rwhere. 
They  are  simply  typical  Americans:  that  is 
no  reflection  upon  our  Government,  but  It  Is 
the  greatest  compliment  I  can  pay.  not  only 
to  the  Congress  and  the  other  branches  of 
Government  but  to  representative  govern- 
ment Itself. 

Oh.  yes:  some  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Government  rise  to  greatness  on  some  things 
but  never  forget  that  they  are  but  mere  men. 
For  that  matter,  never  forget  that  the  Presi- 
dency does  not  run  it-self  but  It  Is  run  by  a 
mere  man,  no  matter  who  he  may  be — Demo- 
crat or  Republican.  I  would  dlgrcaa  a  mo-  , 
ment  to  point  out  that  a  very  Interesting 
psychology  U  developing  In  this  country 
highly  sinister  In  lU  implications  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  preservation  of  government 
by  the  people,  namely,  that  the  President- as 
an  individual  should  not  be  subject  to  per- 
sonal crltlcUm.  That's  a  new  conception  in 
American  political  trends.  It  certainly  has 
no  historical  support,  because  our  Cowoats- 
sioNAL  RacoRO  contains  Innumerable  In- 
stances throughout  our  history  In  which  our 
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Presidents  have,  as  Individuals,  been  roundly 
criticized.  I  trust  the  time  will  never  coma 
In  this  country  when  election  of  a  mere  man 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  will 
surround  him  with  Immunity  from  personal 
erltlclsm, 

I  would  be  the  first  to  insist  that  criticism 
of  the  President  should  be  based  upon  facta, 
but  when  the  facts  warrant  criticism  then 
the  maintaining  of  the  health  of  our  body 
politic  In  this  country  dictates  the  criticism. 
Don't  forget  that  In  the  development  of  to- 
talitarian states,  one  of  the  first  techniques 
developed  by  the  propagandists  who  sold 
fascism  to  Germany  and  Italy  and  com- 
munism to  Rusla  was  the  technique  of 
placing  the  head  of  the  state  above  criticism. 

The  next  point  that  I  want  to  stress  In 
this  speech  is  the  premise  that  the  sub- 
stantive legislative  rights  of  the  \merlcan 
people  are  no  better  than  their  procedural 
legislative  rights.  By  that  I  mean  frankly 
that  the  type  of  legislation  that  can  be 
passed  by  your  Congress  will  be  determined 
and  controlled  almost  entirely  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  and  procedures  of  your  Con- 
gress which  must  be  followed  In  passing  that 
legislation.  Why  Is  It  so  difficult  to  pass 
Bome  very  much-needed  pieces  of  social  and 
economic  legislation  unquestionably  desired 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  In 
the  fact  that  the  procedures  of  the  Congress 
have  been  so  designed  and  devised  by  special 
blocs  in  Congress  as  to  prevent  majority  rule 
In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  recognize  that  this  Is  an  abstract  prob- 
lem so  far  as  the  thinking  of  the  average  cltl- 
aen  is  concerned.  However,  groups,  such  as 
this  group,  so  Influential  In  forming  public 
opinion  could  perform  no  greater  public  serv- 
ice than  to  help  educate  the  American  people 
to  an  understanding  that  rule  by  majority 
In  this  country  today  is  being  defeated  by 
the  chaotic  and  archaic  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Those  rules  pro- 
tected by  the  political  Interests  of  certain 
groups  of  men  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  aie  a  great  bulwark  of  reactlonlsm  in 
America.  I  discussed  this  problem  at  some 
length  In  an  article  which  I  published  In  the 
June  15  Issue  of  Collier's  magazine.  I  wish  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  points  which  I 
commented  on  In  that  article. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  7  members 
of  the  12-man  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
wield  what  amounts  to  dictatorial  power 
over  the  entire  House.  These  men  have  time 
»nd  time  again  prevented  Important  meas- 
ures from  l>elng  properly  considered  In  debate 
by  the  House  as  a  whole,  or  even  from  reach- 
ing the  House  floor. 

The  theory  behind  the  Rules  Committee  is 
that  It  should  act  as  a  traffic  director  on  the 
legislative  highway.  In  actual  fact,  the  com- 
mitter has  become  an  obstruction  to  orderly 
traffic.  Like  feudal  barons  who  levied  a  toll 
upon  those  who  used  their  roads,  the  com- 
mittee often  allows  bills  to  come  before  the 
House  only  on  the  condition  that  certain 
amendments  be  written  Into  them.  It  fre- 
quently usurps  the  functions  of  the  regular 
legislative  committees  by  conducting  hear- 
ings on  bills  that  already  have  been  care- 
fully studied  by  the  proper  legislative  com- 
»  mlttee  confining  itaelf.  as  it  should,  to  ques- 
tions of  procedure. 

There  have  been  notable  occasions  when 
the  Rules  Committee,  in  effect,  has  origi- 
nated legislation,  although  It  was  never 
contemplated  that  It  should  exercise  this 
privilege.  Recently.  It  will  be  recalled,  the 
House  Labor  Committee  approved  the  kind 
of  bill  It  thought  would  contribute  to  labor 
peace. .  But  a  majority  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee favored  the  Case  bill,  which  the  leg- 
islative committee  had  rejected.    So  It  ruled 


that  the  Case  bUl  be  considered  by  the  House 
rather  than  the  Labor  Committee's  bill. 

The  Job  of  the  Rules  Committee  Is  to  re- 
port to  the  House,  in  conjunction  with  a  bill, 
a  resolution  setting  the  terms  of  debate  upon 
the  measure.  Often  the  committee  blocks 
the  legislative  road  completely  by  failing  to 
give  a  bill  the  right-of-way  to  the  House  floor 
under  any  rule  of  debate.  Sometimes  the 
committee  works  Its  will  upon  the  entire 
House  membership  by  Imposing  "gag  rules' 
that  restrict  the  time  allowed  for  debate  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  amendments 
may  be  offered. 

There  Is  no  hoj)c  for  government  by  the 
majority  In  Congress  until  the  rules  are 
thoroughly  overhauled  to  free  the  House  and 
the  Senate  from  the  legislative  tyranny  of  a 
willful  minority  in  either  branch.  These  two 
Infections  of  the  body  politic— the  powers  of 
the  Rules  CommltUe  and  the  filibuster— are 
sources  of  Intolerance  and  reaction.  The 
Rules  Committee  must  be  assigned  lU  origi- 
nal role  cf  traffic  director  for  House  bills, 
and  the  Senate  must  adopt  rules  empower- 
ing a  majority  to  end  a  flll'^uster. 

It  mtist  be  made  clear  to  the  voters  that 
their  substantive  rights  in  the  passage  of  all 
sound  legislation  needed  in  the  interests  of 
the  general  welfare  cannot  be  separated  from 
their  procedural  rights  In  attaining  pa-ssage 
of  such  legislation.  The  people  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  the  archaic  rules  of  Con- 
gress permit  self-seeking  minority  blocs  to 
defeat  legislation  the  people  want  without 
letting  It  come  to  a  vote. 

Most  writers  dip  their  pens  In  despair  when 
they  attempt  to  make  suggestions  for  rem- 
edying these  two  evils.  They  point  out  that 
any  resolution  to  reform  the  House  Rules 
Committee  would  be  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee Itself — which  group  could  be  expected 
to  protect  Its  dictatorship  by  quietly  filing 
the  proposal. 

They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  carefully  de- 
vised to  protect  the  filibuster.  A  third  plus 
one  of  the  Senators  can  now  prevent  clo- 
ture— put  a  limit  on  the  length  of  time  a 
SeiMitor  may  talk — thereby  allowing  a  fili- 
bvjster  to  continue  until  the  legislation 
against  which  it  is  directed  has  been  with- 
drawn or  emasculated.  Thus,  most  critics 
say.  It  Is  almost  hopeless  to  propose  a  reso- 
lution to  eliminate  the  filibuster  because  the 
proposal  Itself  would  be  subject  to  the  fill- 
buster  technique. 

The  Senate  has  a  Rules  Committee,  too. 
Although  it  does  not  have  the  sweeping  pow- 
ers possessed  by  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
It  does  have  Jurisdiction  over  any  proposal  to 
change  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Judging  from  the  past,  this  committee 
could  be  counted  upon  to  bury  alive  any  pro- 
posal referred  to  it  which  seeks  to  reform  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate  in  the  interest  of 
majority  rule. 

But  the  problem  is  not  as  hopeless  as  the 
experts  seem  to  think  It  Is,  provided  enough 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  the  will  to 
make  the  fight.  The  situation  calls  for  a 
two-front  attack  In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  time  to  attack  Is  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  Congress  next  January. 

On  the  first  day  of  a  new  Congress  the 
Hotise  adopts  the  rules  that  will  guide  it  for 
the  next  2  years.  Usually  the  rules  of  the 
last  Congress  are  accepted  without  change, 
by  a  routine  motion.  But  that  need  not  be 
the  case.  During  that  brief  period  on  the 
opening  day  between  the  time  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  opens  the  session  of 
the  new  Congress  and  that  time  when  the 
House  passes  a  motion  adopting  the  rules  of 
Its  previous  session  with  whatever  changes  It 
may  wish  to  authorize,  the  Rules  Committee 
Is  temporarily  stripped  of  power. 

Hence  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  propo- 
nents  of   majority   rule   must   strike   their 


blows  against  the  dictatorship  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  must  be  prepared  to  offer  at 
precisely  the  right  moment  an  amendment 
to  the  rules  depriving  the  committee  of  Its 
broao  powers  over  legislation,  limiting  it  to 
the  task  of  directing  legislative  traffic  on  the 
House  floor. 

This  proposal  would  become  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  House,  open  to  full  debate  on  the 
fioor  and  not  subject  to  reference  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  changes  would  be- 
come effective  If  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  House. 

If  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  new 
Congress  elected  next  Noveml)er  really  want 
to  establish  majority  rule  In  the  House  and 
be  freed  from  the  dictatorial  domination  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  let  them  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  the  opening  day  of  the  new 
session. 

A  similar  fight  for  democracy  should  be 
waged  in  the  Senate  on  first  day  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  On  that  clay  all  Sana- 
tors  who  believe  In  the  establishment  of  ma- 
jority rule  in  the  Senate  should  support  a 
resolution  aimed  at  preventing  any  future 
flllibusters.  By  a  majority  vote  such  a  reso- 
lution can  be  made  the  subject  of  the  Senate 
business  and  disposed  of  without  reference 
to  committee.  There  Is  little  doubt,  of  course, 
that  the  introduction  of  such  a  resolution 
will  be  vigorously  opposed  by  the  defenders 
of  the  filibuster.  The  sponsors  of  Senate  rule« 
by  the  minority  already  have  made  them- 
selves clear.  During  the  recent  FEPC  fili- 
buster, Democratic  Senator  Ttdincs,  of  Mary- 
land, stated:  "The  rule  of  the  majority.  The 
rule  of  votes.  Majority  to  hades.  •  •  • 
Let  us  not  fool  ourselvef  with  the  silly 
thought   that   majorities   are   always   right." 

Democratic  Senator  RtrssEiL.  of  Georgia,  re- 
jected the  idea  of  "a  pure  democracy,  where 
every  man  j  vote  would  be  counted  on  every 
Issue,"  and  then  later  referred  to  the  fiill- 
buster  as  a  "bulwark  against  oppression  by 
a  mere  popular  majority." 

It  Is  clear  that  these  Senators  will  wage 
a  last-ditch  fieht  against  antlfilibuster  leg- 
islation with  their  customary  weapon,  the  fil- 
ibuster. However,  a  filibuster  can  be  de- 
feated. The  recent  FEPC  filibuster  could 
have  been  broken  If  a  serious  attempt  to  do- 
so  had  been  made  by  the  Democratic  Sen- 
ators. 

At  that  time  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  Senate,  supported  by  many  Republicans, 
recessed  the  Senate  between  4  and  6  o'clock 
each  afternoon  during  the  filibuster,  and  on 
Friday  afternoons  recessed  until  each  follow- 
ing Monday  at  noon.  The  Democratic  ad- 
ministration made  public  statements  In  sup- 
port of  the  FEPC.  but  took  no  effective  ac- 
tion against  the  filibuster.  No  Democratic 
Senator  and  only  a  few  Republican  Senators 
were  willing  to  Join  In  my  suggestion  at  that 
time  to  hold  the  Senate  in  continuous  session 
for  24  hours  a  day  for  as  many  days,  weeks, 
and  months  as  might  be  necessary  to  break 
It.  An  opportunity  to  establish,  once  and  for 
all,  majority  rule  In  the  Senate  was  passed 
up.    It  should  not  happen  again. 

Under  the  filibuster  with  all  Its  Insidious 
effrontery,  the  principle  of  rule  by  a  ma- 
jority Is  denied  the  people  in  the  determina- 
tion of  congressional  policy.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  majority  is  always  right,  but  I  do 
say  that  under  our  form  of  representative 
government  a  minority  of  Senators  should 
not  be  permitted,  by  means  of  the  filibuster, 
to  block  legislation  favored  by  the  majority. 
If  the  majority  passes  legislation  which  the 
people  of  the  country  do  not  favcnr,  it  must 
answer  to  the  voters  of  the  country  for  their 
action  on  that  legislation,  and  the  voters  will 
then  have  a  chance  to  send  men  to  the  Senate 
under  Instructions  to  repeal  any  legislation 
that  ths  people  do  not  want. 
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There  is  no  way  to  smash  a  filibuster  but 
to  exhaust  the  filibusterers  by  forcing  them 
to  6p>eak  day  after  day  for  24  hours  a  day. 

In  a  very  real  sense  a  filibuster  Is  an  en- 
durance test.  If  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
really  want  to  free  themselves  from  the  dic- 
tates of  a  willful  minority  they  must  be 
willing  to  take  the  time  and  undergo  the 
physical  strain  that  may  be  necessary  to 
abolish  once  and  for  all  the  filibuster 
travesty. 

if  a  majority  of  the  present  Senate  really 
does  not  want  to  make  that  fight,  then  the 
voters  should  start  finding  It  out  In  the  1946 
elections.  They  should  see  to  It  that  they 
send  back  to  the  Senate  men  pledged  to 
make  that  fight.  For  my  part,  I  am  de- 
termined that  the  fight  shall  l>e  made.  But 
it  cannot  be  made  without  the  assistance 
of  Senators  In  both  parties.  It  will  not  be  a 
pleasant  fight.  But  with  demonstrated  pub- 
lic backing,  It  undoubtedly  would  end 
quickly. 

It  is  important  that  the  American  people 
recognlise  that  our  form  of  government  can 
protect  their  rights  only  so  long  as  they  keep 
It  strong  and  effective.  Representative  gov- 
ernment is  not  a  machine  that  works  auto- 
matically. It  Is  but  a  set  of  rules  and  prin- 
ciples which  the  people  by  their  own  consent 
have  decreed  shall  be  binding  upon  their  own 
conduct.  These  principles  cannot  work  un- 
less they  are  administered  by  men  and 
women  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  voters 
who  elected  them. 

The  people  must  be  ever  watchful  against 
Institutions — like  the  filibuster  and  powers 
of  the  Hotise  Rules  Committee — which  permit 
the  perversion  of  free  government  by  self- 
peeking  men.  If  the  people  relax  their  vigi- 
lance, they  may  lose  the  fruits  of  democracy, 
which  promote  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  within  the  framework  of  our 
private-property  economy. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  covers  a 
matter  which  I  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  June  13,  1946.  I  pointed  out  In 
that  speech  that  there  Is  a  great  tendency 
In  this  country  to  build  up  an  over-all  big 
Government  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  self-government.  The  blame 
for  that  rests  with  the  people  themselves,  but 
in  their  own  self-interest  they  should  stop 
the  trend.  I  wish  to  say  that  unless  I  suffer 
from  some  form  of  myopia,  I  think  It  Is  per- 
fectly clear  to  those  who  will  read  that  the 
great  struggle  in  the  America  of  the  next  dec- 
ade will  be  the  struggle  between  self-govern- 
ment by  the  people  of  the  United  States  at 
the  local  level,  where  they  can  best  assume 
their  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  where 
they  can  best  carry  out  their  functions  of  free 
men  In  a  democratic  government,  and  the 
tendency  to  centralize  more  and  more  the 
power  and  rights  of  the  people  at  the  Federal 
level. 

In  the  speech  in  the  Senate  on  June  13. 
1946,  in  support  of  an  amendment  which  I 
offered  to  the  OPA  Act,  which  sought  to  place 
original  Jurisdiction  over  OPA  violations  In 
the  local  community  price-panel  boards,  I 
said  this:  "So  I  offer  this  amendment,  with 
my  senior  colleague  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Cob- 
DON],  as  another  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  not  only  to  help 
check  the  enforcement  abuses  of  OPA,  but  to 
give  the  people  down  at  the  local  level  an- 
other opportunity  to  assume  their  responsi- 
bilities of  self-government." 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  Is  raging  in 
your  Congress  today  a  great  struggle  between 
two  philosophies  of  government — a  struggle 
between  those  who  wish  to  build  up  an  all- 
powerful  centralized  government  in  Wash- 
ington and  those  who  believe  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  governmental  controls  of  the  affairs 
of  men  which  can  be  left  to  the  local  com- 
munities should  be  vested  in  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  those  communities.    Those  of  tis 


who  hold  to  this  latter  point  of  view  lo(A 
toward  the  reglonallzatlon  of  administrative 
functions  of  o\a  Government  and  the  grant- 
ing of  more  and  more  power  of  decision  with 
finality  to  fellow  American  citizens  on  the 
local  lev«l.  In  other  words,  our  point  of  view 
recognizes  that  men  in  Washington  on  the 
Federal  level  are  no  greater  In  ability  and  no 
more  competent  than  our  fellow  citizens  at 
the  local  level. 

If  we  are  to  keep  democratic  government 
sound,  if  we  are  to  preserve  representative 
government  in  this  country.  Its  preservation 
and  Its  strength  will  be  largely  dependent 
upon  oiu-  regionalizing  at  the  local  level,  be- 
cause our  government  at  the  Federal  level 
can  be  no  stronger  and  no  more  effective 
than  our  government  at  the  local  level. 

What  Is  happening  In  America,  at  a  great 
loss  to  self-government.  Is  that  our  people, 
subject  of  course  to  the  great  weakness  of 
wishful  thinking  and  the  tendency  to  pass 
the  buck,  are  more  and  more  sending  to  us 
at  the  Federal  level  functions  of  government 
which  should  be  performed  at  the  local  level. 
In  my  Judgment  only  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  start  the  trend  back  to  local  govern- 
ment and  have  the  functlonln(*B  of  govern- 
ment administered  more  and  more  at  the 
local  level  will  there  be  any  hope  of  stem- 
ming this  serious  tide  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  an  all-powerful  Federal  Government 
at  Washington  which  will  lead  to  the  next 
step— and  let  us  not  mince  words  about  It — a 
form  of  totalitarian  government  In  this 
country. 

Here  is  another  test  of  sound  middle-of- 
the-road  liberalism  versus  reactlonlsm.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  contrasts 
between  the  liberals  and  the  leftists  Is  that 
the  liberal  fights  for  the  rlghU  of  the  Indi- 
vidual In  maintaining  self-government  in 
keeping  with  the  framework  of  our  Consti- 
tution and  Its  Bin  of  Rights  whereby  the 
leftist  seeks  to  develop  an  all-powerful  Fed- 
eral Government  because  he  knows  that  his 
best  chance  of  accomplishing  the  leftist's 
ultimate  aim — namely,  that  of  a  govern- 
mental-dominated economy — Is  through  the 
development  of  an  all-powerful  central  gov- 
ernment exercising  control  of  the  economy. 
It  was  such  a  pattern  that  the  leftists  sold 
to  the  people  of  Italy  and  Germany  when 
they  fell  the  victims  of  fascism,  and  It  was 
the  same  type  of  pattern  which  the  leftists 
developed  in  Russia  under  communism. 

May  I  say  In  passing  that  the  greatest 
partner  which  the  leftist  has  In  America  to- 
day Is  the  reactionary  In  both  parties,  be- 
cause the  leftist  well  knows  that  If  the  type 
of  emphasis  on  material  things  and  lalssez- 
falre  economy  of  the  rightist  or  reactlonarj- 
ever  prevails  In  this  country  then  the  pendu- 
lum swings  to  the  left,  shortly  after  the  re- 
actionaries come  Into  power,  will  become  so 
sweeping  as  to  lead  directly  Into  some  form 
of  state  control  of  the  economy.  It  Is  a  great 
mistake,  I  believe,  to  think  of  the  liberal  as 
seeking  only  economlo-  advantages  for  the 
people.  That  is  the  main  objective,  I  think, 
of  the  leftist  as  contrasted  with  the  liberal 
and  of  the  reactionary  as  contrasted  with  the 
liberal  except  that  the  reactionary  seeks 
economic  advantages  not  for  the  people  but 
for  the  privileged  few. 

Let  ta  consider  the  leftist;  for  the  liberal 
is  anything  but  a  leftist.  The  leftist  Is  seek- 
ing a  state  economy;  he  is  constantly  think- 
ing in  terms  of  material  welfare  for  the  peo- 
ple. He  Is  not  thinking  primarily,  as  is  the 
liberal.  In  terms  of  political  democracy's 
being  hitched  to  economic  democracy.  He 
places  the  economic  advantages  uppermost. 
That  is  also  true  of  the  reactionary  except  he 
seeks  to  serve  his  own  selfish  Interests. 

Thus,  when  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
subject.  It  Is  Your  Congress,  don't  blind  your 
sight  to  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
In  the  decade  ahead  must  make  a  choice  from 


among  three  types  of  candldstas.    Ths  first 
type  must  offer  the  political  and  economic 
program  of  the  reactionaries  bottomed  upon 
a  lalssez-falre  economy  which  history  shows 
is  characterized  by  two  outstanding  economic 
phenomena:  First,  the  exploitation  of  nat- 
ural   resources   and   human    beings   by    ths 
privileged  few  In  ths  Interests  of  profit  dol- 
lars, and,  second,  the  business  cycle  of  boom 
and  bust  with  periodic  depressions  and  mass 
unemployment.    Ths   second   type   Is   from 
among    the    leftists.    The    program    of    the 
leftists  seeks  to  establish  a  state-controUed 
economy  in  this  country.     My  attitude  to- 
ward the  leftist  groups  can  be  made  no  more 
clear  than  I  set  It  out  In  an  answer  to  a  wire 
which  I  recently  received  from  a  chapter  of 
the  Commtmlst  Party  In  this  country  com- 
mending me  for  some  action  of  mine  In  the 
Senate.    I   replied   to   the   wire   as   follows: 
"Tou   may   tell    the   representatives    of    ths 
Communist  Party,  If  in  fact  there  are  any 
In  Salem,  that  any  vote  I  cast  on  labor  legis- 
lation In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  based  on  any  advice  or  desire  of  the 
Communist  Party.    My  stand  and  votes  on 
labor  legislation  pending  before  the  Senate 
are  motivated  entirely  by  my  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  civil  liberties  and  lr.divldual  rights 
guaranteed  to  every  citizen  In  this  cotmtry 
by  the  American  BUI  of  Rights.    The  Com- 
munists seek  to  destroy  those  rights  and  seek 
to  substitute  for  Individual   liberty  In  this 
country  state  control  and  domination  of  the 
life   of   every   person.     I   shall   oppose   that 
totalitarian  philosophy  with  all  the  vigor  that 
I  can  muster." 

The  third  type  of  political  candidate  in 
American  politics  today  Is  the  liberal.  I  feel 
that  liberalism  can  be  defined  only  In  terms 
of  specific  issues.  I  do  not  mean,  however, 
that  I  feel  that  liberalism  does  not  have  a 
very  clear  Idealistic  meaning.  Let  me  put  It 
this  way;  One  of  the  obj»*'tlves,  for  example, 
of  a  liberal  government  Is  to  protect  the 
economic  weak  from  the  exploitation  of  the 
economic  strong  and  to  do  it  within  a  private- 
property  economy.  That  type  of  definition 
Is  similar  to  the  one  which  Lincoln  used 
when  he  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  government  Is  to  promote  the  "great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number"  and  to 
do  It  within  the  framework  of  our  American 
•conomlc  system.  When  we  take  that  ap- 
proach to  the  definition  of  liberalism,  then 
we  must  think  in  terms  of  specific  Issues  and 
t«st  our  liberalism  by  otir  votes  on  those 
Issues. 

To  strike  the  balance  between  too  little 
Government  and  too  much,  to  protect  the 
economic  weak  from  the  exploitations  of  the 
economic  strong  within  the  framework  of  our 
private-property  economy,  to  defend  and 
guarantee  at  all  times  to  the  individual  the 
civil  and  property  rights  set  forth  In  our 
Constitution  and  Its  bill  of  rtghts,  to  keep 
the  Government  an  effective  servant  and  not 
a  dictatorial  master  of  our  people,  to  promote 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
and  to  do  It  by  malnUlnlng  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  are  some  of  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  political  liberal. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  thU  speech, 
you  as  rank-and-file  citizens,  and  the 
140,000,000  others  like  you,  are  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  when  you  cease  being  the 
Govenunent  In  this  country  then  repre- 
sentative government  will  be  lost.  Your 
political  desires  are  chlefiy  manifested 
through  your  Congress.  It  te  your  Congress. 
The  primary  blame  for  its  faulU  resU  with 
you  because  in  the  exercise  of  your  most  im- 
portant right  as  free  men  and  women,  you 
elect  your  Congress.  During  the  next  dec- 
ade, your  votes  will  determine  whether  the 
controlling  lAllosophy  of  that  Congress  will 
be  reactionary  cw  middle-of-the-road  liberal 
or  leftist.  I  leave  the  problem  and  declsioo 
up  to  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

D*  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
on  the  subject  Restrictive  Labor  Legisla- 
tion: An  Attack  on  Civil  Liberties, 
which  I  delivered  at  the  National  Law- 
yers' Guild  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Hollenden.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  July  5,  1946. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
delegates  to  the  convention,  I  deem  It  a  dis- 
tinct honor  to  Join  with  you  today  In  a  study 
of  restrictive  labor  legislation  and  Its  effect 
on  civil  llbertlee.  The  National  Lawyers' 
Guild  has  won  a  high  reputation  In  America 
because  of  Its  work  In  protecting  and 
strengthening  democratic  processes.  It  is 
therefore  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  on 
this  occasion. 

Almost  a  year  ago  we  reached  a  victorious 
conclusion  to  a  long  and  bitter  war,  but  we 
are  still  In  the  process  of  transition  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

This  reconversion  process  has  been  at- 
tended by  many  dislocations  and  disputes, 
not  the  least  among  them  being  labor- 
□uuiagement  disputes.  Unfortunately,  these 
labor -management  disputes  have  been  seized 
upon  by  various  groups  as  pretext,  occasion, 
or  reason  for  a  widespread  attack  on  the 
rights  of  labor. 

Backed  by  a  barrage  of  publicity  which 
almost  Invariably  emphasized  the  labor  In 
labor  management  disputes  and  focused 
with  painful  clarity  on  the  mote  In  labor's 
eye.  the  foes  of  labor  bent  their  efforts  to 
the  task  of  hamstringing  or  destroying 
labor's  hard-won  advances,  and  even  non- 
partisans were  brought  to  believe  that  the 
consequences  of  latxir-management  disputes 
could  be  avoided  In  some  fashion  by  putting 
restrictions  on  labor.  The  result  was  the 
Introduction  Into  Congress  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  bills  limiting  labor's  rights. 

In  this  situation,  it  seems  to  me.  people 
have  tended  to  overlook  a  consideration  of 
basic  Importance — how  do  these  proposed 
legislative  measures  affect  the  civil  liberties 
of  labor?  For  If  proposed  restrictive  labor 
legislation  does  constitute  an  attack  on  the 
dvU  liberties  of  labor,  then  It  strikes  at  the 
liberties  of  all  of  us. 

The  history  of  civil  liberties  In  the  political 
field  is  an  old  one.  Freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  press,  freedom  of  assembly  were  all 
Issues  before  July  4.  1776.  With  the  signing 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  first  10  amendments  thereto. 
these  freedoms  became  the  hallmark  of  our 
form  of  government.  We  accept  as  unques- 
tioned the  Idea  that  every  person  Is  entitled 
to  certain  Individual  rights,  and  time  shows 
a  constant  growth  and  development  of  that 
Idea. 

However,  this  growth  has  not  been  either 
rapid  or  smooth.  There  stUl  remains  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done:  for  example,  aboli- 
tion of  various  restrictions  on  the  right  to 
vote  and  elimination  of  discrimination 
•^nst  minorities:  but  the  outstanding  fact 
Is  that  the  principle  of  civil  liberties  in  the 
political  field  has  long  been  firmly  estab- 
lished and  recognized  here. 


When  we  come  to  the  economic  field,  we 
find  that  the  concept  of  civil  rights  was  for 
many  years  applied  only  to  the  employer. 
Thus,  concepts  such  as  the  right  to  engage 
In  a  business,  and  the  right  to  conduct  one's 
business  as  one  sees  fit,  have  been  accepted 
for  a  long  time.  However,  It  is  only  recently 
that  there  has  been  any  recognition  that 
employees  also  have  civil  liberties  In  the 
economic  field. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  logic  alone.  It 
Is  hard  to  see  how  civil  liberties  can  be 
taken  for  granted  In  the  political  field  and 
excluded  from  the  economic  area.  Only 
on  paper  can  we  divide  men's  lives  Into 
functions  and  categories.  Only  In  texibooks 
can  we  talk  about  the  political  man,  or  the 
economic  man.  In  real  life,  man  Is  an  en- 
tity and  all  his  functions  constitute  one 
Integrated  whole. 

Civil  liberties  In  the  economic  field  are 
therefore  Just  as  important  and  as  mean- 
ingful to  the  mass  of  people  as  In  the  politi- 
cal field.  Liberty  is  the  keynote  of  our  sys- 
tem and  we  can  no  longer  Ignore  such  civil 
liberties  In  the  economic  sphere,  as  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively, 
the  right  to  strike  (refuse  to  work  except 
under  certain  conditions),  the  right  peace- 
fully to  picket  (publicize  the  facts  of  a  labor 
dispute),  and  the  right  to  boycott  (refuse 
to  trade  and  persuade  others  to  do  likewise) . 
These  civil  liberties  In  the  economic  field, 
these  liberties  of  labor,  are  widely  recognized 
today.  This  recognition  has  been  achieved 
by  the  enactment  and  court  enforcement  of 
the  Norrls-LaOuardla  Antl-Injunctlon  Act, 
and  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  by 
the  line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  holding 
that  peaceful  picketing  is  an  exercise  of  the 
fundamental  right  of  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  assembly.  Many  of  tis  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  these  civil  rights  of 
labor  that  we  may  sometimes  forget  that 
i.ucb  recognition  has  come  only  within  the 
past  15  years.  These  rights  In  the  economic 
tield  have  not  yet  been  as  firmly  accepted  by 
the  public  generally,  despite  their  wide- 
spread recognition,  as  have  their  counter- 
parts In  the  political  field.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  must  be  doubly  vigilant  against 
legislative  measures  which  would  nullify  or 
cancel  them. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  the  struggle 
for  their  acceptance  may  serve  to  give  us  a 
better  perspective  on  the  problem. 

Until  1842  the  mere  organization  of  a  trade- 
union  and  an  attempt  at  collective  bargain- 
ing was  prosecuced  as  a  criminal  conspiracy. 
The  famous  decision  of  Commonicealth,  v. 
Hunt.  In  Massachusetts,  was  the  first  legal 
recognlt'on  that  it  was  not  a  crime  for  work- 
ers to  organize  Into  a  trade-union.  There- 
after, the  attack  on  labor's  rights  was  di- 
rected against  the  activities  of  trade-unions 
by  other  means.  Government  by  injunction 
reigned  for  some  50  years,  in  many  cases  re- 
sulting in  the  denial  to  workers  of  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  assem- 
bly. The  legal  doctrine  of  restraint  of  trade 
and  then  the  antitrust  laws  were  other 
weapons  brought  Into  play  against  the  ac- 
tivities of  iwions. 

The  result  was  an  odd  situation.  At  the 
opening  of  the  1930's,  it  was  lawful  for  men 
to  form  and  Join  a  tuilon,  but  It  was  also 
lawful  for  their  employer  to  discharge  them 
for  so  doing,  to  subvert  the  union  by  domi- 
nating It,  or  to  create  company  unions.  It 
was  lawful  for  a  union  representing  a  ma- 
jority of  employees  to  request  an  employer 
to  bargain  collectively  with  It,  but  it  was 
also  lawful  for  the  employer  to  refuse  to  talk 
to  the  union.  Employees  could  disseminate 
the  facts  in  any  political  dispute  but  were 
frequently  enjoined  from  publicizing  the 
facts  of  a  labor  dispute.  In  short,  labor  had 
rights  but  was  effectively  prevented  from  ex- 
ercising them.  When  we  viewed  this  situa- 
tion against  the  background  of  the  generally 
superior  economic  power  and  therefore 
superior  bargaining  position  of  the  employer, 


It  became  plain  that  here  was  a  gross  In- 
justice that  required  legislative  redress. 

Such  redress  was  effected  In  the  last  15 
years.  The  Wagner  Act  granted  remedies  for 
violations  of  rights  which  by  then  It  was  ad- 
mitted labor  should  have.  Thereafter,  a 
man  could  Join  a  union  and  was  protected 
against  discharge  by  his  employer  for  so 
doing.  The  employer  was  forbidden  to 
dominate  the  union  which  represented  his 
employees.  The  union  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  employees  In  a  particular  establish- 
ment could  not  only  seek  to  bargain  collec- 
tively on  behalf  of  the  employees,  but  the 
employer  was  compelled  to  sit  down  and 
bargain  with  it. 

Furthermore,  by  the  Norrls-LaOuardla  Act, 
and  by  a  number  of  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
the  right  to  exercise  the  constitutional 
guaranties  of  freedom  of  speech,  presfi,  and 
assembly  In  a  pending  labor  dispute  without 
Interference  from  employer.  Government,  or 
courts  was  assured. 

It  Is  frequently  said  that  such  legislation 
was  one-sided.  But  such  a  statement  Is 
meaningless.  All  remedial  legislation  di- 
rected toward  correcting  an  Imbalance  Is 
one-sided.  The  workmen's  compensation 
laws  protect  Injured  employees,  not  their 
uninjured  employers;  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Ckjmmisslon  protects  Investors,  net 
brokerage  firms  or  holding  companies. 

The  Norrls-LaOuardla  Act,  the  Wagner  Act, 
the  line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  referred 
to,  all  redressed  an  Imbalance,  they  added  a 
remedy  to  a  naked  right  already  recognized 
they  carried  over  Into  the  economic  field, 
rights  long  recognized  and  protected  lo  the 
political  field. 

The  trouble  with  a  subject  like  labor  re- 
lations Is  that  It  seems  to  incite  and  excl'e 
people.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  make  blaii- 
ket  statements,  to  declare  that  the  labor 
movement  Is  all  white  or  all  black,  to  em- 
ploy extremes  In  ideas  and  language.  Ob- 
viously, like  most  things  In  this  world  of 
ours,  neither  extreme  Is  true.  Like  all  thln|j;s 
human,  the  truth  lies  somewhere  In  between. 
We  have  experienced  many  strikes  In  tlie 
last  several  months  and  the  publicity  lab  )r 
has  received  was  anything  but  favorabe. 
The  impatience  shown  was  understandable, 
the  Inconveniences  that  resulted  were  mary. 
To  claim,  however,  that  the  strikes  have  be<n 
the  result  of  selfish  motives  and  Irresponsltle 
leadership,  thirsty  for  power,  Is  ridiculous. 
Striking,  as  It  has  been  said  time  and  tine 
again,  is  a  grim  business.  Workers  do  not 
enjoy  It.  They  do  not  look  forward  to  it  a^  a 
vacation.  Living  on  the  meager  allowance 
of  a  union  strike  fund,  or  even  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  is  not  as  comfortable  as 
living  on  one's  wages,  whatever  they  may  be. 
People  seem  to  overlook  these  facts.  Further- 
more, management's  role  In  the  causing  of 
strikes  is  too  often  overlooked.  Management 
has  frequently  been  guilty  of  precipitating  or 
prolonging  strikes  by  refusing  to  accept  gov- 
ernmental recommendations  after  the  unions 
have  acceded  to  them.  In  view  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  press  and  other  organs  of  public 
opinion,  the  confusion  of  a  large  section  of 
the  public  is  understandable.  It  Is  the 
unions  that  stayed  out,  that  were  not  woik- 
Ing,  and  therefore.  It  was  the  unions'  fav.lt. 
All  the  more  Interesting  Is  the  fact  that, 
according  to  a  Fortune  poll,  public  senti- 
ment was  more  strongly  pro-labor  in  the 
early  spring  of  1946,  after  the  major  strikes 
such  as  steel  and  General  Motors,  than  in 
the  fall  of  1945. 

I  am  not  trying  to  minimize  the  grikve 
Implications  to  our  national  economy  of 
such  situations  as  the  steel  strike,  the  coal 
strike,  and  the  railroad  strike.  However,  I 
submit  that  before  flailing  about  wildly  In 
impatience  and  annoyance,  we  should,  likt;  a 
careful  doctor,  look  beyond  the  surface  synr.p- 
toms  and  attempt  to  locate  and  treat  the 
underlying  Infection.  If  any. 

In  this  situation,  In  the  face  of  a  wave 
of  strikes  precipitated  by  basic  and  under- 
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lying  economic  causes,  what  has  the  Con- 
gress done  with  respect  to  the  labor  situa- 
tion dvu-lng  the  past  session?  The  Congress 
sought  to  meet  and  correct  the  situation 
by  a  series  of  bills  such  as  the  Case  bill, 
the  Lea  (antl-Petrlllo)  blU.  the  Presidents 
proposals  submitted  at  the  close  of  the  rail- 
road strike,  the  Hobbs  antlracketeerlng  bill, 
etc.  The  implications  and  dangers  of  the 
techniques  used  In  these  bills  are.  It  seems 
to  me,  clear.  They  present  a  real  danger, 
not  only  to  labor,  but  to  the  country  at 
large.  "They  seek  to  deprive  workers  of  the 
civil  liberties  they  have  so  painfully  acquired. 

Anyone  who  cares  to  view  the  subject  dis- 
passionately will  recognize  very  shortly  that 
the  recent  wave  of  strikes  had  common  and 
deep-seated  causes — the  economic  dissatis- 
factions of  the  workers  Involved.  The 
change-over  from  a  war  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy has  been  accompanied  by  tremendous 
dislocations  and  strains.  Men  were  being 
laid  off,  take-home  wages  were  decreasing, 
prices  continued  to  go  up,  the  housing  situa- 
tion was  and  Is  bad.  All  these  problems, 
and  many  others,  were  accentuated  by  prob- 
lems attendant  upon  retiunlng  the  soldier 
to  civilian  life. 

The  first  and  most  outstanding  thing  to 
note  about  the  measures  Introduced  Into 
Congress  Is  that  they  Ignore  the  underlying 
economic  causes  of  the  many  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  we  have  experienced.  The 
problems  of  rising  prices,  full  employment, 
a  minimum  wage  consonant  with  the  exist- 
ing price  Etructtire,  health,  bousing,  etc., 
all  are  ignored  In  the  legislation  referred  to. 
These  bills,  then,  do  not  address  themselves 
to  the  basic  Infection.  In  fact,  they  are 
not  even  directed  at  the  surface  manifesta- 
tions of  the  condition.  Even  a  cursory  an- 
alysis reveals  that  they  would  no  more  re- 
duce the  number  of  strikes  than  did  the 
Smlth-Connally  Act. 

Even  more,  however.  Is  the  fact  that  these 
legislative  measures  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, and.  In  the  case  of  the  Hobbs  bill, 
passed  by  Congress,  are  a  direct  attack  on 
the  civil  llt>ertles  of  workers. 

The  Case  bill,  which  the  President  vetoed. 
Is  a  prime  example.  This  bill  limits  the 
right  to  strike  by  making  possible  the  en- 
forcement of  a  60-day  so-called  cooUng-off 
period  during  which  strikes  are  illegal.  In 
disputes  Involving  public  utilities  this  pe- 
riod ootild  be  extended  to  95  days.  "The 
penalty  for  violation  by  employees  Is  the  loss 
of  their  status  as  employees  under  the  Na- 
tional Lat>or  Relations  Act.  In  other  words, 
the  limitation  on  the  workers'  exercise  of 
their  civil  right  to  cease  work  In  concert 
when  they  choose  Is  enforced  by  the  threat 
of  deprivation  of  their  civil  rights  of  or- 
ganizing free  from  employer  Interference,  of 
choosing  their  own  representatives,  and  of 
bargaining  collectively.  In  passing.  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  the  iienalty  against  an  em- 
ployer who  violates  this  provision  of  the 
bill  by  a  lockout  Is  at  most  the  pajrment 
of  back  pay.  On  the  one  hand,  deprivation 
of  civil  liberties:  on  the  other,  payment  of 
money   damages. 

The  Case  bill  relegates  supervisory  em- 
ployees to  the  pre-Wagner  Act  days,  by  the 
simple  device  of  excluding  such  workers  from 
the  definition  of  "employee"  in  the  act.  And 
supervisory  employees,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Case  bill,  would  Include  even  those  who 
have  the  authority  "to  effectively  recom- 
mend"  the  adjustment  of  grievances.  I  doubt 
If  the  definition  of  supervisory  employee 
could  be  stretched  further  than  this  bill 
stretches  It.  True  enough,  the  bill  says  It 
does  not  prohibit  a  supervisory  employee 
from  becoming  or  remaining  a  union  mem- 
ber. But  without  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  this 
nonprohlbltlon  Is  meaningless.  Here  again, 
there  would  be  a  nullification  of  the  clvU 
liberties   of   a   large   group   of   workers. 

Nor  Is  this  all  the  Case  bill  does  by  way 
of  wiping  out  civil  rifchts.    It  reduces  the 


area  of  collective  bargaining  by  stating  that 
workers  are  not  permitted  to  bargain  col- 
lectively for  the  establishment  of  welfare 
funds  to  be  administered  by  unions.  The 
bill  not  only  takes  away  the  right  to  strike 
because  an  employer  insists  that  his  em- 
ployees work  on  noniuilon  materials,  and 
where  one  imlon  claims  jurisdiction  after 
another  union  secured  an  "effective"  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement,  of  coxxrse,  what 
the  word  "effective"  means  only  the  Supreme 
CJourt  would  be  able  to  state  with  finality, 
but  an  attempt  to  exercise  the  right  to  strike 
under  such  circumstances  would  result  In 
the  imposition  of  criminal  sanctions.  The 
laws  against  monopolistic  practices  by  big 
business  are  here  turned  against  the  workers 
for  using  those  civil  liberties  In  the  economic 
field  which  they  have  so  recently  acquired 
The  exercise  of  free  press  and  free  speech  is 
made  a  crime  when  its  purpose  Is  to  Insti- 
tute a  secondary  boycott.  The  protections 
now  provided  against  "government  by  In- 
junction" are  largely  eliminated  by  a 
specific  provision  in  the  Case  bill  exempting 
the  labor  disputes  I  have  Just  described  from 
the  terms  of  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act. 

Workers  who  go  out  on  strike  In  violation 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  provocation,  are  punished  by 
the  loss  of  their  rights  under  the  Wagner 
Act.  Would  we  deprive  a  person  of  the  right 
of  free  speech  because  he  has  uttered  a  slan- 
der? 

Finally,  the  Case  bill  Incorporated  within 
Itself  the  Hobbs  bill  amending  the  anti- 
racketeering  law  to  make  it  applicable  U 
labor  unions.  What  I  say  now  applies  equal- 
ly to  the  Hobbs  bill  as  recently  passed  by 
Congress.  Now,  of  course,  no  one  can  de- 
fend racketeering,  whether  It  Is  practiced  by 
labor  unions  or  anyone  else.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  there  are  ample  laws  on  the  books 
to  punish  union  officials  who  engage  In  such 
practices.  The  proof  of  this  Is,  that  there 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  convictions 
against  union  officials  on  exactly  such 
grounds.  The  effect  of  the  Hobbs  bill  Is 
much  more  far-reaching  than  just  the  pre- 
vention of  racketeering. 

The  Hobbs  bill  strikes  from  the  present 
Antlracketeerlng  Act  the  provision,  that 
wages  paid  by  a  bona  find  employer  to  a  bona 
fide  employee,  are  not  Included  In  the  terms 
"property,"  "money,"  or  "valuable  considera- 
tion" within  the  meaning  of  the  Antlracke- 
teerlng Act.  and  also  strikes  out  the  provision 
that  the  act  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to 
Impair  the  rights  of  bona  fide  labor  organi- 
zations In  lawfully  carrying  out  their  legiti- 
mate objectives,  as  such  rights  are  expressed 
in  existing  Federal  statutes. 

These  provisions  which  the  Hobbs  bill 
strikes  out  were  Inserted  originally  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  protect  legitimate  union  activity. 
The  elimination  of  these  provisions  may  well 
result  in  judicial  interpretations  whereby 
a  demand  for  wages  backed  up  by  a  compul- 
sion of  any  kind,  even  a  threat  of  strike,  will 
come  within  the  terms  of  the  Antlracke- 
teerlng Act.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  a 
finding  that  the  union  action  amounted  to  an 
attempt  to  obtain  property  (this  would  now 
Include  w^ages)  by  "actual  or  threatened 
force,  violence,  or  fear  of  Injury"  to  persons 
or  property.  After  all,  courts  have  held  that 
even  peaceful  picketing  Is  an  attempt  to 
"force"  an  employer  to  do  something. 

Furthermore,  the  penalties  of  the  bill  must 
be  considered.  The  bill  provides  that  "who- 
ever commits  or  threatens  physical  violence 
to  any  person  or  property"  In  furtherance  of 
the  plan  to  obtain  property  as  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed. Is  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  the  punish- 
ment Is  Imprisonment  for  up  to  20  years  and 
a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  both.  Unfortu- 
nately, sometimes  threats  of  violence  and, 
more  seldom,  actual  violence  do  occtir  on  a 
picket  line  when  tempers  flare  up.  At  pres- 
ent, such  acts  are  punished.  If  at  all.  as 
misdemeanors  against  State  laws,  with  ap- 


propriately mild  penalties.  But  these  minor 
incldenU  could,  under  the  Hobbe  bill,  result 
in  a  20-year  jail  sentence,  not  only  for  thoss 
who  participate  In  the  vlolexMS  or  threat 
of  violence,  but  for  all  those  who  are  on  tbs 
picket  line. 

Under  the  Hobbs  bill,  workers  might  still 
theoretically  retain  their  civil  rights  of  strike 
and  peaceful  picketing,  of  making  demands 
on  employers  for  increased  wages  In  collective 
bargaining  negotiations,  but  the  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  Hobbs  bill  are  so  severe 
that  the  mere  existence  of  the  legislation  will 
be  an  effective  deterrent  to  the  exercise  by 
workers  of  their  rights. 

I  have  discussed  the  Case  bill  at  length, 
despite  its  veto,  because  I  am  sure  that  other 
attempts  will  be  made  to  enact  Its  provisions 
In  the  future.  I  shall  not  go  Into  an  ex- 
tended analysis  of  the  other  legislative  pro- 
posals for  restricting  labor,  except  to  say  a 
few  words  about  President  Truman's  request 
for  legislation.  In  vetoing  the  Case  bill.  *he 
President  soundly  stated: 

"Our  problem  in  shaping  permanent  legis- 
lation in  this  field  Is  to  probe  for  the  causes 
of  lock-outs,  strikes,  and  Industrial  disturb- 
ances. Then,  to  the  extent  possible,  we  must 
eliminate  these  causes.  Strikes  against  pri- 
vate employers  cannot  be  ended  by  legisla- 
tive decree.  Men  cannot  be  forced  In  a 
peacetime  democracy  to  work  for  a  private 
employer  \uder  compulsion.  Therefore 
strikes  must  be  considered  In  the  whole  con- 
text of  our  modern  Industrial  society.  They 
mtut  be  considered  In  the  light  of  Inflation- 
ary pressures,  or  problems  of  full  employ- 
ment, of  economic  security." 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  words  I  have 
Just  quoted  apply  with  equal  force  to  tem- 
porary legislation,  and  to  situations  where 
tne  Government  becomes  the  employer  by 
temporarily  taking  over  private  Indiutrtes. 
I  believe  that  the  bill  adopted  by  the  House 
on  May  25  at  the  President's  request,  even  as 
amended  by  the  Senate.  Is  contrary  to  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  President  In  his 
veto  message  In  the  Case  bill,  and  would  be  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  civil  rights  of 
workers>  - 

That  this  ts  true  of  the  provision  for  the 
drafting  of  strikers  into  the  armed  forces,  a 
provision  eliminated  by  the  Senate,  ts  ob- 
vious. But  It  Is  equally  true  of  the  provision 
that  employees  who  strike  or  remain  out  on 
strike  after  the  Government  seized  a  plant 
lose  their  rights  under  the  Wagner  Act  and 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  employees  must 
not  only  remain  at  work  or  come  back  to 
work,  but  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  President, 
with  no  rights  to  the  workers  to  bargain  col- 
lectively about  these  terms  and  conditions. 
Even -on  a  temporary  basis,  I  do  not  think 
such  a  measure  can  be  defended.  There  Is 
always  the  real  danger  that  temporary  steps 
In  the  direction  of  governmental  fixing  of 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  labor 
will  lead  to  attempU  at  making  this  practice 
a  more  permanent  one,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions democracy  cannot  survive. 

We  have  recently  passed  through  a  -war 
fought,  on  an  International  scale,  few  the 
very  freedoms  we  have  been  dtscxisslng  on 
the  domestic  level.  All  over  the  world, 
people  have  fought  for  and  now  are  strug- 
gling to  enact  Into  law,  measxires  that  would 
ensure  their  political  freedom  and  economic 
security.  We  overlook  a  basic  factor  In  otir 
labor  situation  In  America  today  If  we  fall 
to  realize  that  labor's  stru'^gle  here  for  po- 
litical freedom  and  economic  security  Is  an 
aspect  of  the  struggle  of  people  all  over  the 
world  for  these  same  objectives. 

Strikes  are  not  pleasant  things  for  the  pub- 
lic, any  more  than  they  are  for  the  workers 
who  forego  their  weekly  pay.  The  elimina- 
tion by  law  of  strikes  might  seem  to  l>e  • 
simple  way  of  protecting  the  public  from 
certain  Inconveniences.  But  the  evil  resulU 
flowing  from  this  superficially  easy  solution 
wotild  be  beyond  meactire.    The  use  of  such 
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tlon  of  Tarloxu  restrictions  on  the  right  to 
vote  and  elimination  at  discrimination 
•Calnst  minorities:  but  the  outstanding  fact 
Is  that  the  principle  of  civil  liberties  in  the 
political  field  has  long  been  firmly  estab- 
lished and  recognized  here. 


trequeuuy  exijuuiea  iruiu  yuuin:u.iin^  iiie 
facts  of  a  labor  dispute.  In  short,  labor  had 
rights  but  was  effectively  prevented  from  ex- 
ercising them.  When  we  viewed  this  situa- 
tion against  the  background  of  the  generally 
superior  economic  power  and  therefore 
superior  bargaining  position  of  the  employer, 


Buuiuii    uinir    Lfciuie   Lutuiu((   auuub    wiiuiy    in 

impatience  and  annoyance,  we  should.  Ilk)!  a 
careful  doctor,  look  beyond  the  surface  synr.p- 
toms  and  attempt  to  locate  and  treat  the 
underlying  infection.  If  any. 

In  this  situation,  In  the  face  of  a  Wiive 
of  strikes  precipitated  by  basic  and  under- 


ber.  But  without  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  this 
nonprohibitlon  is  meaningless.  Here  again, 
there  would  be  a  nullification  of  the  civil 
liberties  of   a  large  group   of   workers. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  Case  bill  does  by  way 
of  wiping  out  civil  rights.    It  reduces  the 


ment  Is  imprisonment  for  up  to  20  years  and 
a  fine  of  up  to  tlO.OOO  or  both.  Unfortu- 
nately, sometimes  threats  of  violence  and, 
more  seldom,  actual  violence  do  occur  on  a 
picket  line  when  tempers  flare  up.  At  pres- 
ent, such  acts  are  punished.  If  at  all.  as 
misdemeanors  against  SUte  laws,  with  ap- 


Uc,  any  more  than  they  are  for  the  workers 
who  forego  their  weekly  pay.  The  ellmlni- 
tion  by  law  of  strikes  might  seem  to  be  • 
simple  way  of  protecting  the  public  from 
certain  Inconveniences.  But  the  evil  resulU 
flowing  from  this  superficially  easy  sdutton 
would  be  beyond  meastire.    The  use  of  sucli 
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antidemocratic  devices  to  handle  our  li.b3r 
relations  problems  as  are  contained  In  the 
restrictive  labor  legislation  I  have  described, 
win  be  a  direct  blow  against  the  democratic 
process.  The  deprivation  of  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  workers  in  the  economic  field  will  lead 
Inevitably  to  the  destruction  of  our  clvU  lib- 
erties In  the  political  field.  We  must  there- 
fore be  vigilant  against  all  attempts  to  re- 
prcM  the  workers  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  whatever  occasional  inconvenience  to 
■onie  sections  of  the  public  may  result.  The 
Inconveniences  Inherent  in  the  democratic 
process  are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  great- 
which  is  democracy. 
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Wbeat  Fanners 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  spent  a  few  days  in 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Oklahoma  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  and  met  many  wheat  farmers 
who  complained  bitterly  about  the  un- 
just and  unfair  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  toward  the  wheat 
farmers  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Nation. 

I  found  these  farmers  especially  re- 
sentful of  an  order  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  requiring  farmers  who  de- 
livered wheat  to  the  elevators  to  sell  at 
least  one-half  of  such  wheat  to  the 
Government. 

No  assurance  was  given  the  farmers 
that  they  would  be  protected  in  the  event 
of  any  Increase  in  prices. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  .sent  "snoopers" 
into  Oklahoma,  calling  upon  operators  of 
many  grain  elevators  to  obtain  lists  of 
fanners  who  had  refused  or  failed  to  sell 
the  Government  half  of  their  wheat. 

To  be  specific,  at  Calumet,  in  Canadian 
County,  Okla..  I  was  advised  that  the 
owner  of  a  grain  elevator  in  that  town 
had  been  visited  by  a  man  who  repre- 
sented himself  as  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  demand- 
ing such  information. 

Similar  Incidents  were  brought  to  my 
attention  In  Blaine  and  Kingfisher  Coun- 
ties, as  a  result  of  which  I  have  received 
petltion.<;  from  farmers,  large  and  small, 
demanding  that  such  unjust  discrimina- 
tions be  immediately  stopped. 

Such  a  storm  of  protest  has  gone  up 
from  wheat  producing  areas  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  backed  up 
and  rescinded  this  unjust  and  ill-advised 
order. 

Of  course,  the  Department  claimed  its 
authority  for  issuing  such  an  order  un- 
der the  President's  wartime  powers. 

But  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Nation,  who  played  such  an  important 
part  In  winning  the  war  by  producing 
wheat  and  other  foodstuffs  to  feed  our- 
selves, our  armed  forces,  and  even  our 
allies,  feel  that  inasmuch  as  the  shooting 
is  ended,  no  such  restrictions  or  manda- 
tory orders  can  now  be  justified. 

In  wartime,  our  farmers  and  citizens 
generally  went  along  and  cooperated  in 


a  marvelous  way.  Some  of  the  wartime 
orders  and  restrictions  seemed  useless 
and  unnecessary,  but  our  farmers  did  not 
complain.  They  took  it  on  the  chin,  and 
despite  a  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  the 
lack  of  machinery,  they  went  all  out  in 
a  production  program  never  before 
equalled  or  even  dreamed  of. 

But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmer  is 
entitled  to  a  square  deal.  He  is  tired 
of  being  harassed  by  the  same  Govern- 
ment that  he  has  so  loyally  supported 
with  all  his  devotion,  his  energy,  and  more 
important,  his  own  sons,  that  this  might 
be  a  free  and  decent  world  in  which  to 
live.    Let  us  keep  It  free. 


Sales  of  Vehicles  to  Veterans 
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or 


Rent  Control— Acts,  Not  Words, 
'  Important 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  a  resident  of  the  Fourth 
Michigan  Congressional  District  comes 
the  following  letter  which  should  show 
to  even  the  most  skeptical  that  those  who 
want  to  return  to  the  American  way  are 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  do  so,  while 
some  so-called  progressive  and  bberal 
dyed-in-the-wool  New  Dealers  when  they 
get  a  chance  forget  their  so-called  liber- 
alism.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

I  am  more  than  pleased  that  you  are  back 
to  look  after  the  peoples'  rights. 

I  have  26  places  that  I  rent  but  have  not 
and  do  not  Intend  to  raise  prices  of  rent.  I 
have  taken  a  "Ucken"  since  194'  and  am  will- 
ing to  stick  It  out  for  as  I  see  It  the  New 
Dealer^  want  prices  to  go  up  so  they  can  say, 
"See  what  the  OPA  did."  The  way  to  lick  OPA 
Is  to  hold  prices  where  they  are  and  things 
win  adjust  themselves,  no  matter  when  OPA 
goes,  prices  will  go  up,  and  I  am  going  to 
cite  you  one  case  of  rent  raising  in  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

The  postmistress  lost  no  time  In  raising  the 
rent  of  her  flat  that  she  rents  to  Jess  Levers' 
daughter.  The  next  day  after  OPA  went  out 
she  raised  15  percent.  You  will  And  that  the 
New  Dealers  never  miss  a  chance. 

I  have  talked  to  several  landlords  and 
everyone  has  told  me  that  they  were  not  going 
to  raise  rent.  Of  course,  they  are  the  good 
old  Americans  who  believe  in  America.  OPA 
Is  out,  let's  keep  it  out. 

I  can  see  why  some  landlords  raise  their 
rent  if  you  have  a  tenant  that  has  caused 
you  a  lot  of  trouble.  The  landlord  says.  welt. 
I  will  get  rid  of  him,  so  raising  the  rent  gets 
him  out  the  easiest  way — no  papers  to  serve. 

This  Is  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  for  you 
and  what  you  are  doing. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  S.  Matthews. 

Benton  Harbor. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  is  not  only  a 
landlord  but  an  old-fashioned  American 
who  believes  in  the  American  way. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken  the  postmistress 
referred  to  is  Anne  Parsal,  an  ardent  New 
Dealer. 

For  the  sake  of  consistency.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  Is  mis- 
taken but  if  he  is,  Anne  can  so  advise  her 
neighbors  by  writing  the  News-Palla- 
dium. 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Press  has  reported  accurately 
many  instances  where  veterans  have  pur- 
chased vehicles  from  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration, later  to  find  that  the  War 
Assets  Administration's  estimates  for  re- 
pairs have  been  totally  inadequate,  and 
in  many  cases  the  veterans  have  pur- 
chased vehicles  good  only  for  junk.  Be- 
cause of  the  many  disappointments  and 
the  loss  of  money  by  veterans  who  pur- 
chased these  vehicles,  on  June  7  I  re- 
quested that  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration, In  selling  vehicles,  use  the  same 
procedure  as  it  follows  in  the  sale  of  air- 
planes, namely,  to  attach  to  each  veUcle 
a  copy  of  the  inspection  report,  so  that 
the  prospective  purchaser,  or  actual  pur- 
chaser, shall  have  available  the  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  vehicle  which  is  re- 
vealed by  the  inspection  report. 

On  July  3  I  received  the  reply  from 
John  S.  Cooke,  Director,  sales  group 
1,  Office  of  General  Disposal,  War  As- 
.sets  Administration,  Washington,  wiich 
states  as  follows: 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hays  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your 
communication  of  June  7,  IMC,  relative  to 
your  suggestion  that  in  selling  vehicles  the 
same  procedure  be  used  as  is  followed  in  sell- 
ing airplanes,  that  is.  to  attach  to  each  ve- 
hicle a  copy  of  the  inspection  report. 

Your  suggestion  Is  deeply  appreciated,  and 
we  fully  realize  that  the  purchaser  should 
have  all  pertinent  details  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  vehicle  he  desires  to  purcliase. 
In  fact.  It  Is  urged  that  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser personally  make  a  thorough  Inspec- 
tion of  the  vehicle,  and  If  he  desires,  he  may 
utilize  the  skill  of  a  trained  mechanic  Ir  de- 
termining the  condition.  However,  &  com- 
plete Inspection  report  Is  kept  in  the  sales 
office  pertaining  to  each  vehicle  being  sold, 
so  a  prospective  purchaser  may  see  such  re- 
port before  making  a  purchase. 

I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  mutter 
but  do  not  believe  a  change  is  Justified  at  the 
present  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
reports  are  now  available  as  stated  above. 

What  little  concern  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration has  for  the  veteran;;  Is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they 
realize  that  the  sales  office  which  has 
available  a  complete  inspection  report, 
may  be  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
location  of  the  vehicle;  also  the  fact  that 
they  suggest  that  a  prospective  purchsiser 
may  utilize  the  skill  of  a  trained  me- 
chanic in  determining  the  condition  of 
vehicles,  displays  an  arrogant  attitude 
toward  the  pocketbook  of  the  veteran, 
and  toward  priorities  which  Congress  has 
set  forth  by  legislation  in  favor  of  veteran 
purchasers. 

From  my  experience  with  the  War  As- 
sets Administration.  I  believe  that  some 
portion  of  the  vast  number  of  sui)er- 
numeraries  on  the  staff  should  be  as- 
signed to  preparing  duplicate  inspecJon 
reports  to  be  attached  to  vehicles,  botb  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  to  prosp>ective 
purchasers  and  as  some  justification  for 
the  huge  administrative  appropriat  ons 
granted  them  by  Congress. 


International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

or  WEST  VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  10  {legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
that  I  made  on  July  4,  1946,  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  plan 
of  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  discussion  tonight  deals  with  a  pro- 
posed plan  of  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.  In  substance,  the  real  question  Is: 
Whether  the  United  States  should  keep  se- 
cret the  way  to  make  and  use  the  atomic 
bomb  or  divulge  that  secret  to  the  world. 

Whenever  atomic  energy  can  be  used  for 
purposes  beneficial  to  mankind,  knowledge 
of  that  use  should  be  given  to  all  people. 
But  to  this  date,  the  only  known  use  of  that 
energy  is  to  destroy  human  lives  and  man's 
handiwork. 

Mr.  Bernard  Baruch  has  prepared  a  plan, 
stated  In  a  speech  by  him  on  June  14,  1946, 
before  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  are  here  asked  to 
say  whether  or  not  In  our  opinion  that  plan 
should  be  adopted. 

The  Baruch  propxjsal  is,  in  summary,  the 
creation  of  an  international  atomic  devel- 
opment authority.  As  the  name  Indicates, 
this  would  be  a  board  or  group  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  ditlerent  governments. 
The  members,  as  representatives  of  their  re- 
spective governments,  would  be  given  full 
knowledge  of  atomic  energy  in  all  its  phases. 
Including  the  bomb. 

Atomic  energy  as  a  theoretical  power  Is 
known  to  the  scientists  of  all  countries.  The 
way  to  make  a  destructive  bomb,  however,  Is 
known  only  to  a  group  of  scientists  In  this 
country  who  are  under  the  direction  of  our 
Government.  Therefore,  the  only  new  thing 
that  would  be  given  to  other  governments 
would  be  knowledge  of  how  to  make  the 
bomb. 

The  Baruch  plan  would  place  In  the  au- 
thority management  and  ownership  "of  all 
atomic  energy  activities  potentially  danger- 
ous to  world  security."  This  of  course  means 
the  bomb.  The  language  could  not  have  any 
other  meaning  because  the  bomb  Is  the  po- 
tential danger  to  world  security. 

The  authority  would  have  "power  to  con- 
trol. Inspect,  and  license  all  other  atomic 
activities."  It  would  foster  beneficial  use  of 
the  energy.  That  purpose  of  the  plan  Is  of 
course  good. 

The  proposed  organization  Is  to  be  the 
leader  In  atom  knowledge  and  Is  to  make 
research  and  development  of  that  power. 

Then  the  Baruch  plan  proposes:  That 
when  a  plan  of  control  of  atomic  energy  has 
been  agreed  upon  and  put  Into  effective 
operation  with  punishments  for  violations 
and  rules  for  control  that:  (1)  manufac- 
ture of  atomic  bombs  shall  stop;  (2)  exist- 
ing bombs  shall  be  disposed  of;  and  (3)  the 
Authority  shall  be  In  possession  of  full 
knowledge  as  to  the  know  bow  for  the  pro- 
duction of  atomic  energy. 

The  plan  also  says  that  there  shall  be  an 
agreement  removing  the  bomb  as  a  weapon. 
This  Is  a  pious  purpose  but  you  could  no 
more  stop  the  use  of  the  bomb  by  one  who 
wanted  to  use  It  than  you  could  stop  the  use 
of  the  submarine,  the  flame  thrower,  jellied 
petroleum,   or   rockets,   by   renunciation    of 


their  use.  If  war  should  come.  Tlie  whole 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Baruch  plan  Is 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  making  of  the 
atomic  bomb  shall  be  divulged  to  a  commis- 
sion made  up  of  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  and  conseqticntly 
means  a  divulging  of  that  secret  to  the  sep- 
arate governments  of  the  world.  I  am 
against  that  for  two  principal  reasons. 

(1)  The  world  Is  safer  from  the  atomic 
bomb  so  long  as  knowledge  of  its  mrklng 
and  use  Is  left  In  this  country  because  this 
Nation  Is  essentially  a  peaceful  Nation.  With 
all  our  armed  power  and  capacity  for  waging 
war.  It  Is  not  likely  that  we  shall  seek  war. 
We  have  no  reason  for  doing  so.  Therefore, 
so  long  as  this  bomb  is  within  the  possession 
of  this  country  It  is  not  a  threat  to  the  p«-ople 
of  the  world.  True  knowledge  of  our  history 
will  convince  any  other  government  that  we 
are  not  aggressive  In  starting  wars. 

(2)  Furthermore,  from  our  own  viewpoint, 
if  we  give  knowledge  of  this  bomb  to  other 
nations,  we  have  placed  In  the  hands  of  those 
who  may  attack  us  a  weapon  of  utter  de- 
struction without  known  defense  against  It. 

Some  may  say  this  is  a  lack  of  faith  In  the 
United  Nations.  It  Is  not  a  lack  of  faith  In 
that  organization.  I  have  the  highest  hope 
that  It  will  work  and  that  difficulties  be- 
tween nations  which  may  appear  to  threaten 
war  may  be  amicably  settled,  but  certainly 
there  Is  no  guaranty  that  such  a  desired 
end  will  be  obtained,  and  If  It  Is  not  ob- 
tained, this  peaceful  nation,  by  Its  own  sur- 
render of  this  destructive  Instrument,  has 
made  Itself  subject  to  attack  and  possible 
annihilation. 

We  all  know  that  whenever  any  one  of  the 
strong  nations  desires  to  abandon  the  prin- 
ciples of  settlement  of  disputes  by  confer- 
ence and  then  resorts  to  arms  to  enforce  its 
viewpoint  and  its  demands,  war  comes,  re- 
gardless of  all  the  high  purposes  of  n.itlons 
that  now  form  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
national organization.  The  danger  Is  too 
great  for  us  to  burn  our  bridges  behind  us. 
With  all  our  hope  for  peace,  we  are  not  going 
to  abandon  our  armed  strength.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  declared  a  policy  of 
maintaining  the  strongest  armed  forces 
known  in  our  history.  That  is  not  an  aban- 
donment of  the  Idea  of  peace.  It  is  but 
security  for  peace  and  for  the  protection  of 
our  people  in  event  some  other  nation, 
through  Its  own  judgment,  goes  upon  the 
warpath. 

By  the  same  reason.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
our  strong  force  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  for  the  security  of  our  own  country, 
why,  then,  would  anyone  think  of  surrender- 
ing to  all  the  world  the  knowledge  uf  the 
making  of  this  destructive  atom  t>omb7 
Why  place  It  In  the  hands  of  those  who 
possibly  may  be  the  same  potential  enemies 
against  whom  our  armed  forces  are  kept? 

There  are  some  who  say  that  In  time  scien- 
tists of  other  nations  will  find  a  method  of 
creating  this  bomb  from  atomic  energy. 
Perhaps  that  Is  correct,  but  that  time  will 
also  give  the  opportunity  at  least  to  study  de- 
fensive methods  against  its  crushing  power. 
After  the  First  World  War.  we  sank  our 
battleships  and  lessened  our  defenses  In  a 
desperate  desire  to  assure  peace.  It  did  not 
work.  It  only  made  us  less  strong  for  our 
defense.  That  mistake  would  be  small  com- 
pared to  the  blunder  If  we  should  surrender 
the  atomic  bomb  as  a  defensive  weapon. 

So,  therefore,  I  say  to  you  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  is  more  secure  while  the  bomb 
Is  held  carefully  guarded  by  this  peaceful 
Nation  than  If  knowledge,  of  It  be  given  to 
all  others. 

Furthermore,  as  an  Amerlcah  citizen 
charged  with  the  duty  and  the  binding  obli- 
gation to  maintain  the  defenses  of  my  own 
people,  I  cannot  approve  any  plan,  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  which  is  to  share  knowledge 
of  this  secret  weapon  which  might  be  used 
for  the  destruction  of  my  own  people. 


Look  to  the  Source 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  10  itegislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  PM  of  Tuesday,  July  9,  1946,  en- 
titled "Look  to  the  Source." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LOOK  TO  THE  SOCBCl 

The  case  of  Representative  Anokzw  Mat.  of 
Kentucky,  as  revealed  by  the  Mead  commit- 
tee, has  set  tongues  wagging  and  produced  » 
9-day  searching  of  the  public  conscience. 
But  It  needs  a  wider  frame  for  its  meaning  to 
be  understood.  The  Important  fact  about 
the  May  case  Is  that  It  Is  not  Isolated.  We 
are  not  dealing  merely  with  the  charges 
that  a  single  Congressman  of  too  easy  con- 
science yielded  all  too  willingly  to  the  blan- 
dishments of  money  and  friendship.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  coarsening  of  the  human 
conscience  that  is  not  only  America-wide  but 
mankind-Wide. 

Even  a  random  sampling  of  recent  event* 
will  disclose  how  deeply  this  corrosion  has 
eaten  into  American  political  ethics.  Take 
BiLco's  victory  in  the  Mistlwlppl  primaries, 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  open  incitement  to 
anti-Negro  hatred  since  the  era  of  the  Ntght- 
rlders.  Take  the  economic  Bilbolsm  that 
strangled  the  FEPC  and  allowed  It  to  die  with 
scarcely  a  quaver  of  regret.  Take  the  moral 
obtuseness  of  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  were  willing  to  gamble  with  runaway 
price  infiatlon  and  the  destruction  of  the 
people's  living  standards  because  they  cared 
more  about  pleasing  the  business  lobbies. 
When  Representative  Mat  said  in  his  naive 
way  that  he  bad  done  nothing  that  other 
Congressmen  were  not  doing  aU  the  time,  ha 
was — In  a  deeper  sense  than  he  knew — giving 
the  whole  ethical  show  away. 

The  story  goes  beyond  CongreM.  The 
political  orators  deliver  gllttertng  periods 
about  the  war  veterans  and  how  much  the 
Nation  owes  them.  One  thing  the  Nation 
owes  them  Is  housing.  Yet  the  major  or- 
ganizers of  the  housing  blockade  are  the 
banks  and  Insurance  companies  and  trust 
companies  who  control  the  flow  of  mortgage 
money.  A  special  grand  Jury  In  New  York, 
as  told  In  Karl  Preuhold's  PM  stories  last 
week  end  and  today,  is  adjourned  for  a 
month  after  Wall  Street  pressure  was  applied 
to  forestall  a  criminal  Indictment.  As  part 
of  the  pressure,  we  have  the  Inglorious  spec- 
tacle of  the  New  York  SUte  superintendent 
of  banks,  Elliott  V.  Bell,  pleading  against  • 
criminal  Indictment  on  the  ground  that  it 
may  undermine  public  confidence  in  the 
banks.  This  sums  up  the  current  state  of 
public  morality:  let  truth  go  begging  for 
statement,  let  the  skies  of  the  veterans'  wel- 
fare fall — but  let  no  harsh  words  be  allowed 
to  tarnish  the  interests  of  the  American 
banking  fraternity. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  are  new  and  un- 
exampled. They  follow  all  too  closely  the 
pattern  of  American  pubUc  and  political 
ethics  after  World  War  I,  In  the  incredible 
twenties  and  the  Teapot  Dome,  in  the  era 
of  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  and  the  big 
money.  Go  farther  back  into  American  his- 
tory to  the  period  that  followed  the  Civil 
War.  and  you  get  to  the  tawdry  ethics  of  the 
Grant  administrations,  the  Credit  Mcbliler 
scandal,  the  fake  land -boom*  nourished  oa 
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tcnerally  went  along  and  cooperated  in      dlum. 
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bribery— the  whole  era  that  Mark  Twain  in 
one  of  bis  bitterest  novels  called  the  Glided 
Ag*. 

Is  the  main  Indictment  then  against  cap- 
italism? Is  the  root  of  political  corruption 
to  be  found  in  the  cash-nez\K?  That  Is  too 
easy  an  answer — as  the  whole  recent  expe- 
rience of  Russia  shows.  The  Russians  have 
done  away  with  capitalism  and  the  private 
business  system.  Yet  they,  too,  as  the  cur- 
rent news-Items  document,  have  their  public 
graft  scandals  and  their  private  greed  for 
money  and  power.  Even  t^e  severest  pen- 
alties imposed  by  the  party  and  the  state 
have  not  been  able  to  prevent  Russian  officials 
from  yielding  to  bribery  and  lining  their  own 
pockets  at  the  public  expense.  The  Com- 
munist philooophy  of  legislating  political 
•thlcs  from  above  has  proved  as  leaky  as 
our  own  noble  experiment  In  the  twenties  of 
legislating  temperance  habits.  The  values 
men  live  by  come  from  deeper  sources  than 
the  commands  of  a  Congress  or  a  Politburo. 

What  Is  happening  today  is  that  the  faiths 
are  failing — whether  they  t>e  the  faiths  of 
capltalisnx  or  socialism  or  democracy.  In 
their  traditional  form  tbey  are  proving  an 
Incuf&clent  cement  to  bold  men  together  in  a 
structure  of  social  decency. 

The  clinching  truth  of  that  Is.  for  me, 
the  two  recent  blows  against  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  and  In  Poland.  BriUln  U  now  a 
SoeiaUst  state,  the  Inheritor  of  the  demo- 
cratic Socialist  doctrine  which  ought  to  be 
the  greatest  humanist  heritage  of  our  age. 
Tet  that  has  not  kept  the  British  from  at- 
tacking Jewish  settlements  in  Palestine, 
herding  Jewish  leaders  Into  concentration 
camps,  paying  Jews  the  final  Indignity  of 
acting  out  a  neo-Narl  role  on  the  soli  of  the 
Jewish  homeland.  And  the  tragedy  of  the 
Jewi  massacred  at  Klelce.  In  Poland,  on  the 
basis  of  a  blood-ritual  lie.  is  more  than  the 
age-old  tragedy  of  Jewish  pogroms.  It  takes 
on  a  new  and  speaal  twist  after  the  Nazi 
planned  campaigns  of  extermination.  It 
shows  that  0.000.000  dead  bodies  are  not 
enough  to  memorialize  man's  inhumanity  to 
man. 

To  many  people  the  answer  will  seem  to 
lie  in  a  return  to  religion.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  religious  faiths  have  failed  too. 
They  depend  too  much  on  the  inner  personal 
conversion  of  the  individual  taken  by  hlm- 
•elf .  If  humanity  moves  away  from  the  cor- 
rupt and  the  bestial  it  wlU  be  not  by  Indi- 
vidual conversion  but  by  the  reestablistiment 
of  the  sense  of  society — the  sense  of  what 
ties  men  to  other  men.  A  local  conununity, 
for  example,  in  which  men  have  come  to- 
gether to  work  out  the  housing  problem  or 
the  task  of  crushing  the  fascist  virus  in  the 
schools,  is  wurth  all  the  sermons  in  the  -book. 
This  functioning  sense  of  society,  at  the  level 
of  daily  living,  is  the  source  to  which  alone 
we  can  look. 

Max  Lernui. 


Tribote    to    Howard    Hagkes,    One    of 
Aaerica's  Oatstaadins  ATiators 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cAuroutiA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  a  great 
American  who  today  lies  in  a  hospital  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  continent,  fighting 
frtmly  and  bravely  for  his  life,  and  to  be- 
speak the  most  sober  hopes  and  prayers 
Of  this  Congress  for  the  early  and  com- 


plete recovery  of  Howard  Hughes  from 
the  grievous  Injuries  he  suffered  "in  the 
line  of  duty." 

The  gratitude  of  the  Congress  and. 
through  it,  of  the  American  people,  for 
the  great  contributions  that  Howard 
Hughes  has  made  to  this  Nation's 
supreme  accomplishments  in  aviation 
has  been  expressed  before,  for  among 
his  many  laurels  he  holds  the  Con- 
gressional Medal,  awarded  in  1941. 

Yet.  the  number  and  variety — and  the 
Importance — of  his  contributions  to  avi- 
ation progress,  and  the  fact  that  he  was. 
characteristically,  taking  all  the  risks 
upon  himself  in  test-fljring  a  new  long- 
range  photo  reconnaissance  plane,  of 
his  own  design  for  the  Army,  when  it 
crashed  last  Sunday,  commend  to  us 
this  further  expression  of  the  Nation's 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ices, and  its  prayers  for  his  recovery. 

This  man  flew  around  the  world  in 
3*2  days,  in  1938 — for  a  record  still  un- 
broken. He  pioneered  in  high-altitude 
flying,  and  from  that  experience  he  con- 
ceived the  ship  known  today  as  the 
Constellation,  the  worlds  fastest  trans- 
port aircraft.  He  has  constantly  taken 
the  most  extreme  risks — financially  as 
well  as  risks  to  his  life  and  limb — in  fur- 
therance of  his  faith  in  the  ever-wid- 
ening horizons  of  flying,  setting  world 
land-speed  and  transcontinental-speed 
records  and  collecting  almost  every  hon- 
orary award  the  aviation  realm  could 
offer. 

These  few  words  do  not  begin  to  tell 
the  whole  story  of  the  force  and  inspira- 
tion that  Howard  Hughes  has  been  in 
raising  American  aviation  to  the  high 
estate  it  occupies  today,  but  I  should 
like  this  brief  review  to  be  made  part 
of  this  body's  formal  expression  of  its 
most  sober  hopes  and  prayers  for  How- 
ard Hughes'  early  and  complete  recov- 
ery from  his  injuries. 


Fiscal  Policy  of  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  Nrw  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  10  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Par  Prom  Out  of  the  Woods." 
published  in  the  Concord  Daily  Monitor 
and  New  Hampshire  Patriot  of  July  9 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TAM  mOM  OTJT  OF  THE  WOODS 

The  United  States  Government  has  Jxist 
closed  Its  fiscal  year,  a  year  in  which  we  were 
fighting  Japan  for  2  months  and  which  we 
were  rfot  fighting  10  months.  The  year  ended 
with  34  cents  of  every  dollar  spent,  a  deficit 
of  »22,000.000,000. 

The  rate  of  spending  did  drop  sharply  fol- 
lowing VJ-day.  It  averaged  14,900,000,000  a 
montii  for  the  balance  of  the  flacal  year. 


Trtiereas  It  had  been  nearly  $8,000,0i)0.000 
during  the  2  months  of  war.  The  cumulative 
deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $27C  ,000,- 
000.000,  and  the  debt  limit  had  been  fijied  at 
$275,000,000,000. 

Porty-seven  and  a  half  percent  of  what 
the  GoTernment  spent  In  the  fiscal  year  was 
raised  by  Income  taxes,  other  Internal  reve- 
nue and  miscellaneous  receipts  accouuiting 
for  18  li  percent  more.  But  total  retelpts 
were  93,500,000,000  less  than  In  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

The  Federal  fiscal  situation  in  the  year 
jutt  closed  is  not  too  reassuring,  despits  the 
reduction  In  the  deficit  from  the  preoMling 
year.  The  budget  Is  still  not  balanced  and 
monthly  deficits  are  still  occurring,  and  will 
continue  to  occur  In  the  new  fiscal  year  just 
begun. 

There  was  In  the  Treasury  something  more 
than  $14,000,000,000  when  the  last  fiscal  year 
closed.  President  Truman  Indicated  In  his 
budget  message  to  Congress  last  January 
that  he  would  use  some  of  this  to  balance 
the  1947  Budget.  But  that  Is  subterfuge, 
and  not  balancing.  It  would  simply  mrau  a 
reduction  in  the  cash  balance. 

Neither  is  the  recently  set  debt  limit  any 
safeguard  against  further  deficit  spending. 
The  limit  has  been  repeatedly  changed  in  re- 
cent years,  and  will  be  again,  if  it  gets  in  the 
way.  Even  as  it  stands  It  permits  at  least  a 
$5,OC0.000.090  deficit  In  the  fiscal  year  1947. 

The  country  had  on  Jxily  1,  beginning  of 
the  new  fiscal  year,  nearly  as  high  employ- 
ment as  It  can  ever  expect  to  have.  In  short, 
the  Nation  Is  as  prosperous  as  it  can  hope 
to  be  for  a  great  many  years.  It  is  this  pros- 
perity which  means  that  tax  receipts,  being 
principally  from  Income  taxes,  are  also  at 
about  the  highest  point  they  can  be  expected 
to  reach  for  a  long  time.  This  being  so  the 
Federal  Budget  should  show  a  surplus  In- 
stead of  continuing  deficits.  Even  in  June, 
a  month  in  which  Income  taxes  are  due  and 
paid,  the  monthly  deficit  was  $1,100,000,003. 

The  Federal  establishment  is  still  spending 
far  too  much  money — far  more  than  the  sit- 
uation Justifies,  and  far  more  than  It  can 
continue  to  spenri.  For  16  years  It  has  been 
running  annual  deficits,  and  there  is  as  yet 
no  evidence  that  it  wUl  not  continue  to  run 
deficits  year  after  year.  Talk  of  a  balanced 
Budget  In  the  1947  fiscal  year  is  stUl  Just  talk 
and  nothing  more.  Worse  Is  the  indication 
that  there  will  not  be  balanced  budgets  in 
the  years  which  follow  1947. 

For  a  year  or  two  business  will  be  good,  but 
deflation  is  bound  to  come.  It  Is  a  long-con- 
tinuing process.  In  the  past  it  has  always 
ran  for  a  considerable  period  of  years.  It 
will  this  time,  unless  a  new  war  intervenes, 
or  unless  we  go  on  another  speculative  spree 
such  as  that  in  the  late  twenties,  and  neither 
of  these  possibillUes  Is  desirable. 
•  In  a  period  of  deflation,  when  goods  exceed 
or  equal  demand,  price  levels  fall  gradually 
So  do  profits.  Business  casualties  Increase] 
because  such  a  period  requires  better  man- 
agement than  does  a  period  of  rising  prices 
Income  tax  receipts  will  fall.  too.  and  unless 
Federal  expenditiues  do  also  Federal  deficits 
are  Inevitable. 

Last  year  debt  service  was  7  cents  of  every 
dollar  Uncle  Sam  spent.  It  was  about  10 
percent  of  every  dollar  Uncle  Sam  collected  in 
taxes.  Continuing  deficits  wUl  increase  this 
charge,  and  so  will  declining  revenues.  It  Is  a 
spiral  as  vicious  as  that  of  inflationary  proc- 
esses. It  breeds  upon  Itself,  for  it  dictates 
Federal  policies  as  to  credit  and  Interest  rates 
which  encourage  unsound  spending. 

The  fiscal  condition  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  stm  one  of  the  greatest  problems  the 
Nation  has.  Merely  because  the  war  is  over 
and  the  wartime  spending  peaks  have  been 
passed  Is  no  reason  for  Ignoring  the  situation. 
In  fact,  it  needs  more  attention  now  than 
ever,  for  now  Is  the  only  chance  we  may  have 
to  get  tack  upoa  a  sound  fiscal  policy  naUon- 
»iiy. 
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Should  the  OPA  Be  ReTived? 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

or  NORTH  CAHOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Pres- 
ident Truman  vetoed  the  OPA  extension 
bill,  he  invited  our  citizens  to  give  their 
Congressmen  their  views  upon  this  very 
important  and  highly  controversial  issue. 
The  newspap)er  columnists  and  radio 
commentators  assure  us  that  Americans 
are  deluging  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives with  letters  and  telegrams  re- 
lating to  OPA.  This  statement  I  readily 
accept  because  I  am  receiving  an  unprec- 
edented number  of  communications  upon 
this  subject  from  various  parts  of  the 
Tenth  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  columnists  and  commentators 
further  assert  that  practically  all  of  the 
communications  directed  to  Senators  and 
Representatives  by  the  people  are  de- 
manding the  re-creation  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  without  sub- 
stantial change.  This  assertion  I  can 
neither  affirm  nor  deny,  because  I  have 
not  seen  any  congressional  mail  except 
my  own.  In  the  light  of  the  constant 
reiteration  of  columnists  and  commenta- 
tors that  OPA  messages  reaching  Con- 
gressmen almost  uniformly  demand  re- 
tention of  price  and  rent  control  without 
substantial  change.  I  have  been  surprised 
to  find  that  about  60  percent  of  the  com- 
munications directed  to  me  by  residents 
of  my  district  ask  that  OPA  be  buried 
forever,  and  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  same  pray  that  OPA  be  given  a  sec- 
ond birth. 

These  communications  are  obviously  of 
a  spontaneous  nature  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  for  they  are,  as  a  rule 
couched  in  the  language  of  their  authors. 
I  might  add  here  that  one  of  my  corre- 
spondents gives  a  prescription  for  a  truly 
pleasing  OPA  extension  bill  if  we  can  only 
discover  somebody  smart  enough  to  work 
out  the  necessary  administrative  details. 
He  frankly  states  that  he  wants  price 
controls  continued  on  the  things  he  buys 
and  removed  from  the  things  he  sells. 

The  surprising  division  of  opinion 
among  those  of  my  constituents  com- 
municating with  me  upon  OPA  lends 
some  slight  support  to  a  theory  I  have 
long  entertained,  but  never  heretofore 
expressed,  namely,  that  oftentimes  news- 
paper columni.sts  and  radio  commenta- 
tors are  like  Congressmen  in  that  they 
disseminate  abroad  under  the  guise  of 
news  propaganda  reflecting  their  person- 
al ideas.  Tliis  is  merely  the  opinion  of  a 
most  uninfluential  Congressman.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  to  be  expected  that  no 
columnist  or  commentator  or  Congress- 
man will  deem  the  comparison  odious 
and  become  angry  with  me  for  voicing  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  consider  the  question 
of  extending  price  and  rent  controls  with 
any  degree  of  impartiality.  Both  the  ad- 
vocates and  opponents  of  OPA  have  in- 
dulged in  much  Intemperate  crimination 


and  recrimination.  As  an  inevitable  re- 
sult, the  controversy  arising  out  of  the 
proposal  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  has  generated 
more  heat  than  light. 

It  is  both  natural  and  desirable  that 
the  conflicting  views  of  the  American 
people  in  respect  to  OPA  should  find 
their  reflections  in  the  Congress,  which 
is  charged  by  our  fundamental  law  with 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether 
the  OPA  shall  be  revived  and  of  pre- 
scribing the  condition:  under  which  it 
shall  operate  in  case  of  its  revival.  It 
might  save  us  much  disappointment  in 
the  future  to  realize  clearly  at  this  time 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  Congress  will  be 
able  to  bring  forth  legislation  upon  these 
matters  satisfactory  in  all  respects  to 
anyone.  It  is  an  old  American  pastime 
to  condemn  Congress  a^  if  it  had  the  ca- 
pacity to  act  with  the  ease  and  consist- 
ency of  an  individual.  Before  I  became 
a  Congressman,  I  emulated  the  example 
set  by  many  columnists,  commentators, 
and  editors  and  spoke  with  assurance 
of  Congress  as  having  one  mind  only  or 
no  mind  whatever,  depending  entirely 
upon  whether  its  latest  act  or  omission 
met  or  failed  to  meet  my  approval. 

It  will  help  our  understanding  of  leg- 
islative events,  however,  if  we  will  always 
bear  in  mind  that,  for  good  or  ill,  the 
Constitution  vests  the  power  to  legislate 
in  the  national  field  in  the  Congress,  and 
that  the  Congress  consists  of  96  Senators 
and  435  Representatives.  While  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Congress  might  act 
more  wisely  if  it  v/ould  abdicate  its  leg- 
islative function  and  become  merely  a 
rubber  stamp  for  expressing  the  will  of 
the  President  or  of  the  head  of  some  gov- 
ernmental agency,  the  Constitution  does 
not  contemplate  that  it  should  do  so. 
On  the  contrary,  our  organic  law  is 
framed  upon  the  principle  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  produce  such  legislation  as 
reflects  as  nearly  as  possible  the  judg- 
ments of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  of 
a  majority  of  the  House,  irrespective 
of  how  erroneous  such  judgments  may  be. 
As  no  legislative  proposal  can  pa.ss 
Congress  without  gaining  the  affirmative 
support  of  at  least  218  of  the  435  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
at  least  49  of  the  96  Members  of  the 
Senate,  it  follows  that  any  legislation 
upon  a  controversial  subject  is  neces- 
sarily the  product  of  the  compromises 
incident  to  the  give  and  take  of  the  legis- 
lative process  of  reconciling  divergent 
views.  Hence,  no  one  should  ever  delude 
himself  into  believing  that  Congress  is 
likely  to  enact  any  statute  upon  any 
highly  controversial  subject  which  will 
meets  his  full  approval  in  all  respects. 

The  attitudes  of  its  Members  in  respect 
to  the  proposal  to  revive  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  divides  Congress 
into  the  following  three  general  groups, 
namely:  First,  those  who  oppose  the  re- 
establishment  of  OPA  in  any  form;  sec- 
ond, those  who  favor  the  revival  of  OPA 
without  substantial  change;  and  third, 
those  who  advocate  the  restoration  of 
OPA  under  a  statute  compelling  OPA  to 
follow  policies  designed  to  encourage  the 
maximum  production  of  needed  goods 
and  housing  accommodations.  It  might 
be  added  that  there  are  wide  variations 


of  views  Ui  respect  to  particular  matters 
among  those  falling  within  each  of  these 
three  general  groups. 

I  do  not  question  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  complete  sincerity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  of  these  groups.  Truth  is 
not  to  be  found  either  in  the  assertion 
that  the  advocates  of  OPA  are  desirous 
of  destroying  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise  or  in  the  charge  that  the 
opponents  of  OPA  are  seeking  to  promote 
a  ruinous  inflation  forthe  benefit  of  self- 
ish interests.  The  truth  is  that  all  of 
these  groups  are  most  anxious  to  pre- 
serve our  way  of  life  and  to  protect  our 
economy  against  the  existing  threats  of 
inflation.  They  differ  only  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  these  laudable  objects 
can  be  best  attained.. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  is  now  confronted  with  the  threat 
of  inflation  because  existing  goods  and 
housing  facilities  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, these  shortages  largely  arise  out 
of  a  combination  of  these  factors:  First, 
the  necessary  devotion  of  our  major  ef- 
forts to  production  for  war  during  the 
days  of  combat;  second,  the  unfortunate 
strikes  which  have  aiBicted  our  coun- 
try since  the  cessation  of  active  warfare: 
and  third,  OPA  practices  and  poUcies 
discouraging  production  of  civilian  goods 
and  housing  accommodations. 

A  diligent  effort  to  reach  a  correct  de- 
cision concerning  the  administration  of 
price  and  rent  controls  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  convinced  me 
that  OPA  merits  neither  complete  con- 
demnation nor  abject  adulation.  Tak- 
ing its  work  by  and  large.  It  has  done  a 
pretty  good  Job  under  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  not,  however,  acted 
wisely  at  all  times.  Upon  some  rare  oc- 
casions its  conduct  has  l)een  little  short 
of  ludicrous.  This  finds  illustration  in 
its  act  in  putting  ceiling  prices  upon  milk 
without  freezing  the  prices  of  the  feed 
which  the  cow  converted  into  milk. 

The  facts  will  hardly  support  the  con- 
tention of  OPA's  most  ardent  support- 
ers that  OPA  has  prevented  rises  in  the 
cost  of  living.  This  assertion  has  been 
disproved  upon  many  occasions  in  recent 
weeks  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabili- 
zation itself  in  justifying  substantial 
raises  in  the  wages  of  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  laborers  upon  the  ground 
that  such  advances  in  such  wages  were 
necessary  to  enable  such  laborers  to  cope 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living.  While 
OPA  has  failed  to  forestall  substantial 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living,  it  has  imdoubt- 
edly  minimized  such  Increases. 

You  may  not  concur  in  my  observation 
that  existing  shortages  have  been  caused 
in  part  by  policies  and  practices  of  0?A 
Itself.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  guns 
became  silent  in  Europe  on  May  8, 1945. 
and  in  the  Pacific  on  August  14.  1945. 
The  cessation  of  hostilities  made  produc- 
tion for  the  satisfaction  of  long-deferred 
civilian  needs  the  matter  of  foremost  im- 
portance in  our  national  economy.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  and  notwith- 
standing the  further  fact  that  OPA  had 
practically  unlimited  power  to  control 
prices  and  rents  dovm  to  midnight  on 
June    30,    1946,    serious    shortages    la 
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civilian  goods  and  in  housing  accom- 
modations still  prevail  throughout  the 

country. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  condition  did  not 
rpciilr.  sdIpIv  trciTTL   niir  Innsr   rnnrentra- 


market  an^  to  compelling  consumers  to 
pui'chase  higher  priced  substitutes  be- 
cause the  cheap  merchandise  was  no 
longer  available. 
Bv  too  rigid  adherence  to  rather  con- 


skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots,  or  the  bu- 
reaucrat his  mind. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  controlling 
prices  by  man-made  law  is  an  unnatural 
way  of  preventing  the  operation  of  the 
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to  pay  the  remainder  of  such  purchase 
price  in  the  form  of  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  relay  such  remainder  of  such 

TMirr-ViQCO    r>ripo   tn    tho    collor    in    tVta    frsrm 


the  administration  insisted  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  create  8,000.000 
jobs  for  those  who  would  be  unemployed 
in  1946. 


Ptor  Instance.  In  the  New  York  Ctty  market 
butter  has  ranged  from  70  to  80  cento  a 
pound.  That's  compared  to  the  old  OPA 
celling  Of  66  cents  a  pound— but  with  vary 
little  butter   being  offered  at  that 
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civilian  goods  and  In  housing  accom-  market  an*}  to  compelling  consumers  to  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots,  or  the  bu- 

modations  still  prevail  throughout  the  pu.chase  higher  priced  substitutes  be-  reaucrat  his  mind. 

country  cause  the  cheap  merchandise  was  no  It  is  well  to  remember  that  controllmg 

In  my  judgment,  this  condition  did  not  longer  available.  prices  by  man-made  law  is  an  unnatural 

result  solely  from  our  long  concentra-  By  too  rigid  adherence  to  rather  con-  way  of  preventing  the  operation  of  the 

tion  upon  production  for  war  and  the  tradictory    pricing    policies.    OPA    con-  natural    law    of    supply    and    demand. 

unfortunate  work  stoppages  occurring  stantly  preferred  new  businesses  over  Price  controls  of  this  nature  are  at  best 

after    active    warfare    ceased.    It    has  established  businesses  and  new  lines  of  temporary  expedients  to  restram  sellers 

arisen  in  part  from  c-rtain  policies  and  goods  over  old  lines  of  merchandise.    It  from  exacting  from  buyers  exorbitant 

pracUces  of  OPA  itself,  which  OPA  has  habitually  ignored  the  existence  of  in-  sums  for  scarce  things.    They  do  not 

persisted  in  following  in  spite  of  the  ad-  creases  in  the  cost  of  producing  old  Unes  have  any  tendency  m  and  of  themselves 

monitions  and  entreaties  of  many  of  Its  of  standard  goods  by  established  manu-  to  make  such  scarce  things  more  plenti- 

friends.    The  policies  and  practices  In  facturers  and  refused  to  grant  the  slight  ful.     On  the  contrary,  they  aggravate 

question  may  have  been  justified  imder  raises  in  the  ceiling  prices  of  such  goods  the  scarcity  and  thus  prolong  the  rcsult- 

the  exigency  of  war.  but  they  have  un-  of  such  manufacturers  necessary  to  en-  ant  danger  of  inflation  if  they  are  too 

doubtedly  impeded  our  reconversion  to  a  able  such  manufacturers  to  continue  to  rigid  in  their  application. 

peacetime  economy  because  they  have  produce  such  goods.    On  the  contrary.  The  only  possible  way  to  remove  the 

st-flrd  production  and  raised  the  cost  of  however,  it  manifested  considerable  lib-  threat  of  inflation  confronting  our  coun- 

living.    I  will  undsrtake  to  describe  some  erality  in  fixing  prices  upon  standard  try  is  by  the  production  of   sufficient 

of  these  policies  and  practices  in  a  readily  goods  manufactured  by  new  businesses  goods  and  housing  accommodations  to 

understandable  fashion.  and  in  setting  ceilings  upon  new  lines  of  satisfy  the  wants  of  our  people.    While  it 

OPA  insisted  upon  regarding  each  in-  merchandise  made  by  established  busi-  is  important  to  resort  to  the  temporary 

dustry  as  a  single  entity  rather  than  as  nesses.       These     conflicting     practices  expedient  of  price  and  rent  controls  to 

many  Individual  units,  and  consistently  helped  to  drive  standard  goods  bearing  prevent  the  soaring  of  prices  and  rents 

refused  to  grant  relief  to  individual  pro-  cheap  prices  from  the  market,  and  to  upon  scarce  goods  and  housing  accora- 

ducers  suffering  losses  under  inadequate  Klut  the  market  with  shoddy  new  mer-  modations.  it  is  at  least  equally  as  essen- 

ceillng  prices  in  cases  where  the  major-  chandise   bearing   high   prices,   and   to  tial  that  efBrmative  action  shall  be  taken 

ity  of  the  producers  in  the  particular  create  the  "crazy- quilt"  system  of  vary-  to  encourage  the  speedy  production  of 

industry  were  making  a  profit.    In  en-  ing  celling  prices  upon  identical  articles  the  needed  goods  and  accommodations. 

forcing  this  policy,  OPA  forced  innumer-  made  by  different  manufacturers  in  the  Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 

able  producers  out  of  business  by  denying  same  locality.    These  policies  explain  in  national  economy  will  be  best  promoted 

them  absolutely  needed  increases  in  price  large  measure  why  reasonably  priced  or-  by  reviving  OPA  for  not  exceeding  1  year 

ceilings  merely  because  other  producers  dinary  shirts  have  disappeared  from  the  under  a  statute  which  will  encourage  the 

in  the  same  field  were  realizing  profits  market  and  why  shop  shelves  are  filled  speedy  production  of  goods  and  housing 

upon  their  operations.    The  public  has  ^tb    exorbitantly   priced    sport    shirts,  accommodations  In  sufficient  quantities 

been  unnecessarily  deprived  of  the  pro-  which  many  men  would  hate  to  be  caught  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  people.    Only 

ductive  efforts  of  these  unlucky  produc-  wearing  at  12  o'clock  midnight  in  the  In  this  way  can  an  end  be  put  to  the 

ers  through  OPA's  foolish  defiance  of  the  bottom  of  a  coal  mine  during  a  total  danger  of  inflation  arising  out  of  the 

plain   economic   principle   that   private  eclipse  of  the  moon.    These  practices  existing  shortages  of   such   goods   and 

business  cannot  be  carried  on  at  a  loss.  also  enable  me  to  comprehend  why  one  accommodations. 

OPA    pugnaciously    adhered    to    the  ^^  ^y  constituents  bought  the  same  type  Such  legislation  must  necessarily  be 

somewhat  related  fallacious  notion  that  "'    brick    from    two    different    manu-  based  upon  the  proposition  that  the  pro- 

the  eligibility  of  an  individual  producer  facturers  for  erecting  the  same  wall  of  ducers  of  such  goods  and  the  providers 

for  price  relief  should  be  determined  up-  ^^^  same  building  and  why  he  paid  the  of  such  accommodations  shall  be  entitled 

on  his  "over-all"  operations,  and  that  he  ^^'^  **"ck  manufacturer  $16.50  per  thou-  to  reasonable  profits  for  their  efforts,  for 

should  be  denied  any  increase  in  the  ceil-  sand  for  such  brick  and  the  new  brick  it  is  sheer  absurdity  to  expect  any  man 

ing  prices  of  goods  made  by  him  at  a  loss  maker  $20  per  thousand  therefor.  to  produce  or  provide  anything  for  an- 

If  his  business  as  a  whole  netted  him  a  As  I  have  stated,  the  Nation  is  faced  other  at  a  loss  in  a  free  economy, 

profit    The  disastrous  effect  of  this  pol-  by  threats  of  inflation  because  existing  The  statute  should  insure  the  removal 

icy  on  our  economy  can  best  be  shown  by  goods  and  housing  accommodations  are  of  price  controls  from  a  particular  com- 

iilustration.    Let  us  assume  the  case  of  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  modity  just  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  such 

a  manufacturer  who  was  making  a  cheap  people.    The  fundamental  question  is:  commodity  equals  the  demand  for  the 

line  of  goods  at  a  loss  and  an  expensive  How   can   we   best   prevent   Inflation?  same. 

line  of  merchandise  at  a  profit.    He  ap-  Shall  we  refuse  to  reestablish  OPA  in  any  "^^  proposed  legislation  should  put  an 

plied  to  OPA  for  some  slight  increase  in  form  and  place  our  faith  solely  in  the  un-  ^^^^^  ^^^  *^°  ^^^  practice  of  paying  about 

the  ceiling  prices  of  his  cheap  line  of  restricted  operaUon  of  the  law  of  supply  ^000.000,000  annually  out  of  the  Fed- 

goods  in  the  very  human  hope  of  con-  and    demand'    Shall    we    revive    OPA  ^^^  Treasury  in  subsidies  to  the  produc - 

verting  his  losses  thereon  into  a  gain.  wiUiout  change,  and  make  it  possible  for  If ^  ^^^  processors  of  certain  food  items. 

OPA    inquired    of    the    manufacturer  it  to  persevere  in  policies  and  practices  fw  n^.^'f  ">f  T  "'J^'"^''' °i^^%^^''^ 

whether  or  not  his  profits  on  his  ex-  which  have  stifled  production?    Shall  we  ^^^\aZ    Lj^l^if^^Z^^'^'l^^^^ 

pensive  Une  of  merchandise  exceeded  his  restore  OPA  under  a  statute  comDelline  ^°'   ^^^^'  ^^^  following  appropriations 

leases  upK>n  his  Cheap  line  Of  goods.    He  Jj^t^  ^u^^eTucies  XraTcS^^^  7orthTpVm"ent^\VbsfdTs^'c'oTr 

price  relief  in  respect  to  his  cheap  line  of  l^^t^'^Z^tiT.     ^°°'^'  ^""^  ^'"''''"^  ^'"  ^^^^*^'  ^^^^^^^ ' 

goods,  and  told  him  that  he  would  have  commoaauons?              .      ,^  ^        .  ^,         Butter.... iico.oco.ooo 

to  continue  to  make  such  cheap  Une  at  Whatever  we  do  we  should  do  quickly.      Dairy  products 568.ooo.ooo 

a  loss  because  his  profit  on  his  expensive  "^^  ^^*^  °'  uncertainty  should  speedily      Flour i90.  oco,  ooo 

line  of  merchandise  exceeded  such  loss  ^^-                                                                **^' '■ 695.  ooo,  ooo 

and  made  the  "over-all"  operations  of  his  Existing  shortages  make  It  at  least  Economists  contend  that  the  payment 

business  profitable.    The  manufacturer  hazardous  to  refuse  to  reestablish  any  ^f  governmental  subsidies  is  inflationary 

quit  making  his  cheaper  line  of  goods  at  Prtce  and  rent  controls.    Past  perform-  jq  nature  because  it  relieves  the  consum- 

a  loss  and  concentrated  his  efforts  upon  ances    of    the    policy-makers    of    OPA  gj-g  benefited  thereby  of  the  necessity 

producing  his   expensive  line  of  mer-  render  it  unwise  to  revive  OPA  without  ©f  spending  corresponding  sums  of  their 

chandise  at  a  profit.    This  hypothetical  change  and  to  afford  it  an  opportunity  own,  and  thus,  in  effect,  increases  the 

event  occurred  in  actuality  in  untold  to  persevere  in  policies  and  practices  purchasing  power  of  such  consumers  to 

hundreds  of  instances  because  of  OPA's  which  have  stifled  production.    These  the  amount  of  the  subsidies.    Be  this  m 

acceptance  of  the  imrealistic  theory  that  policy-makers  still  occupy  the  high  posts  it  may,  there  is  little  sense  in  times  of 

men  can  be  compelled  to  produce  goods  in  the  agency.    I  fear  that  they,  like  peace  for  the  consumer  to  pay  directly 

at  a  loss.    This  practice  contributed  ma-  Ephraim.  are  Joined  to  their  idols.    It  Is  to  the  seller  a  portion  of  the  purchase 

terially  to  driving  cheap  goods  from  the  difficult  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  price  of  an  article  consumed  by  him.  and 
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to  pay  the  remainder  of  such  purchase 
price  In  the  form  of  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  relay  such  remainder  of  such 
purchase  price  to  the  seller  in  the  form 
of  a  subsidy. 

The  American  people  must  not  be  mis- 
led Into  believing  that  prices  will  re- 
main at  present  levels.  They  are  sure 
to  advance  to  some  extent.  Irrespective 
of  the  fate  which  may  befall  OPA.  This 
has  been  insured  by  a  number  of  fac- 
tors, including  the  many  recent  raises 
in  the  ceiling  prices  of  commodities  and 
services  approved  by  OPA  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Stabilization  to  enable  em- 
ployers to  provide  increased  benefits  and 
wages  for  their  employees. 

It  Is  highly  desirable  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  speedily  agree 
upon  price-  and  rent-control  legislation 
sufficient  in  scope  to  protect  our  national 
economy  against  the  perils  of  run-away 
inflation. 

We  need  not  despair,  however,  if  such 
^•i  legislation  should  not  be  forthcoming. 
We  could  still  nullify  tlie  impending 
threats  to  our  national  economy  by  heed- 
ing and  practicing  the  exceedingly  soimd 
counsel  which  William  Green  has  given 
to  the  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.    Mr.  Green  has  said : 

The  sudden  ending  of  OPA  brings  a  respon- 
sibility to  business  and  to  labor  for  carrying 
on  policies  that  will  safeguard  the  interests 
of  all.  We  were  already  in  the  current  of 
Inflation  and  some  price  increases  are  Inevi- 
table to  readjust  production  to  more  satis- 
factory levels.  Minor  temporary  increases 
can  be  absorbed  with  little  permanent  change 
In  the  purchasing  power  of  our  wages.  Our 
major  need  is  Increased  volume  of  produc- 
tion. 

Our  safety  lies  In  getting  through  this  pe- 
riod of  transition  with  no  major  increases 
In  costs  or  stoppages  of  production.  Major 
changes  will  be  cumulative  in  effect  and  may 
start  the  chain  of  dangerous  inflation.  Some 
employers'  organizations  are  wisely  taking 
action  against  price  and  rent  increases. 

For  their  own  safety  the  wage  earners  of 
the  United  States  should  exercise  self-disci- 
pline and  good  judgment,  and  refrain  from 
talcing  Ill-considered  and  unwise  action 
pending  action  by  Congress.  Labor  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  demand  cooperation  for 
holding  prices  and  especially  rent  levels. 
Wage  earners  can  best  stabilize  their  wage 
dollars  by  helping  to  Increase  volume  of  pro- 
duction which  can  wipe  out  scarcities  and 
the  danger  of  run-away  Inflation. 

As  workers  in  a  free  economy  let's  first 
strengthen  our  foundations  so  that  our 
strongholds  will  weather  the  diCQculties.  As 
citizens  of  a  democracy  we  must  preserve 
our  rights  by  Insuring  the  general  welfare. 


Regimentation — Federal  Planning  Is  Not 
the  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  IIICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1946 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  some  may  recall  that  last  fall 
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the  administration  insisted  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  create  8.000.000 
jobs  for  those  who  would  be  imemployed 
in  1946. 

Administration  estimates  of  the 
amount  necessary  ran  from  $24,000.- 
000.000  up. 

Those  of  us — and  I  was  one — ^who  op- 
posed any  such  expenditure  for  such  a 
purpose  under  the  plan  then  offered  were 
charged  with  being  reactionaries.  When 
we  ventured  to  question  the  estimates 
and  the  prophecies  of  the  New  Dealers, 
of  men  like  Wallace,  we  were  character- 
ized as  being  not  only  ignorant  but  lack- 
ing in  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

At  that  time  Wallace — even  though  the 
failure  of  the  attempts  of  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover  and  former  President  Roose- 
velt and  their  advisers  to  make  accurate 
estimates  as  to  emplo3mient.  unemploy- 
ment, and  pro.^p)erity.  were  pointed  out  to 
him — insisted  that  the  New  Dealers  were 
infallible  In  drawing  their  conclusions  as 
to  what  must  be  done. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  News 
of  today — July  10,  1946 — calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  group  of  men 
can  safely  ignore  or  disregard  nature's 
law  or  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
That  editorial  is  as  follows: 

OTA  IS  DTnra 

Today,  there  Is  some  question  whether 
President  Truman  will  get  out  of  Congress 
another  OPA  bill  as  good  as  or  a  little 
worse  than  the  one  he  vetoed — and  whether 
when  he  gets  It,  he  wlU  approve  It  or  veto 
again. 

And,  on  evidence  presently  at  band,  there 
Is  doubt  whether  It  will  make  much  dUTer- 
ence. 

OPA  has  been  a  dead  Cock  Robin  for  10 
days,  counting  today.  And  so  far  the  eco- 
nomic effect  has  been  less  than  cataclysmic. 

The  only  sustained  and  voluminous  pub- 
lic uproar  Is  for  reinstltutlon  of  rent  con- 
trols. On  that  question  there  seems  to  be 
few.  If  any,  dissenting  voices  In  Congress. 
If  there  Is  failure  to  agree  on  other  OPA 
featiu-es.  It  should  be  easy  to  get  a  meeting 
of  minds  on  rent  control. 

That  can  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the 
fact  that  In  the  war  years  several  million 
American  families  were  begun,  while  very 
few  additional  homes  were  being  built.  And 
it  will  take  a  long  time  to  build  enough 
houses  and  apartments,  a  longer  time  than 
on  most  items  for  supply  to  overtake  de- 
mand. Hence  the  need  of  controls  to  keep 
some  landlords  from  charging  all  the  traffic 
will  bear.  Even  on  rents,  many  tenants  seem 
to  be  willing  to  pay  reasonable  Increases  to 
meet  the  added  costs  landlords  have  had  to 
assume  in  the  upkeep  of  their  properties. 

As  Important  as  or  more  so  than  a  roof 
overhead,  is  something  in  the  stomach.  So 
people  are  worried  about  food  costs.  Since 
OPA's  demise  most  food  costs,  that  Is,  costs 
legally  charged,  have  risen — though  some 
have  faUen.  Part  of  the  rise  Is  explained 
by  the  discontinuance  of  sulKldles  which  had 
been  paid  to  food  producers  and  processors 
under  the  OPA  set-up — so  to  that  extent  the 
consumer  actually  paid  the  full  price  in  taxes. 
If  not  in  prices.  Then  there  Is  that  difference 
between  what  was  the  legal  OPA  ceUlng  price 
and  the  black-market  price.  The  principal 
"legal"  price  increases  have  been  in  meat  and 
dairy  products.  In  some  American  commu- 
nities as  much  as  80  and  90  percent  of  avaU- 
able  meat  and  better  was  In  the  black  mar- 
ket In  the  last  few  months  of  OPA.  So 
statistics  don't  mean  much. 


For  instance,  in  the  New  York  City  market 
butter  has  ranged  tram  70  to  80  cents  a 
pound.  That's  cocnpved  to  the  old  OPA 
ceUIng  of  65  cents  a  pound— but  with  very 
little  butter  being  offered  at  that  price — 
while  the  black  market  offered  butter  aplenty 
at  tl  to  $1.25  a  pound. 

"Hie  same  with  meats.  In  the  last  week 
there  has  been  the  greatest  flood  of  cattle 
and  hogs  Into  the  markets  In  a  decade. 
Prices  have  bobbed  up  and  down.  Roughly 
those  prices  have  been  above  the  OPA  cell- 
ing, yet  below  the  black  prices.  So  how  can 
anyone  tell  whether  prices  have  risen  or  de- 
clined over  the  prices  most  people  actually 
paid  before  the  end  of  OPA? 

One  thing  we  do  know  Is  that  In  the  last 
year  the  Government  paid  out  11.874.000,000 
m  money  taxed  and  borrowed.  In  food  sub- 
sidies alone.  Also  970.000.000  In  copper,  lead, 
and  sine  subsidies,  and  954.000.000  In  sub- 
sidles  for  stripper  oU  wells.  That  was  pretty 
close  of  a  92,000.000,000  total.  And  the  new 
OPA  bUl  provided  91.000,000,000  subsidies  for 
the  year  now  starting.  So  if  the  OPA  Is  not 
continued  well  save  a  lot  of  money  that  we 
otherwise  would  spend  In  subsidies. 

Scrippe-Howard  newcpapers  have  sup- 
ported continuance  of  OPA.  We  have  be- 
lieved In  orderly  decontrols.  But  the  In- 
effective law  which  Congress  now  seems  wUl- 
ing  to  enact  Is  not  one  which  gives  us  much 
hope. 

The  exemption  of  meat  and  poultry  yes- 
terday was  the  pay-off.  More  ezemptioiu  are 
likely  to  follow  today.  Maybe  we  would  be 
better  off  to  accept  extension  of  rent  con- 
trols and  forget  about  the  rest. 

We  recall  that  we  also  were  among  those 
who  were  strong  for  NRA.  When  the  Su- 
preme Court  knocked  NRA  in  the  head,  we 
were  among  those  who  prophaaied  that  there 
would  be  heU  to  pay.  We  were  afraid  wages 
would  be  cut.  WlUiam  Oreen  of  the  .\FL 
predicted  there  would  be  widespread  labor 
unrest  and  strikes — then  even  as  now.  We 
were  afraid  there  would  be  cutthroat  price 
cutting.  (Those  were  the  days  when  every- 
one was  talking  about  the  need  of  higher 
prices,  not  lower.)  But  when  NRA  passed 
out  of  existence,  what  happened?  Nothing 
much.  Both  prices  and  wages  remained 
about  the  same. 

Ours  Is  a  tough  ooimtry.  We  survived 
NBA  with  all  Its  fumble-bumble  economics. 
And  we  Bur^dved  the  death  of  NRA.  We 
lived  through  OPA,  despite  all  Its  bureau- 
cratic thumbs.  And  If  OPA  Isn't  continued, 
we'll  probably  still  be  doing  business  at  the 
old  stand. 

Ours  Is  an  abundant  land.  So  long  as 
Americans  work  and  produce,  well  probably 
be  able  to  get  what  we  want  lor  what  we  can 
afford  to  pay.  That  Is.  If  we  work  and 
produce. 


Financial  Agreements  Between  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PENNSTLVAIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  I  include  the  following  comparison 
of  actual  provisions  of  the  financial 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  with  recom- 
mendations of  House  Postwar  Planning 
Committee; 
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COMMimi  IZCOMMENDATIONS 

Otur  trade  with  Great  Britain  In  the  past  has  been  greater  than 
with  any  other  single  nation.  Britain's  present  position  requires 
anistance  to  get  back  on  a  sound  trading  basis.  To  facilitate  this 
recovery  Is  to  facilitate  our  own  trade  and  to  promote  world  stability 
and  recovery. 

Page  28: 

The  objectives  of  American  policy  should  be  to  assist  the  United 
Kingdom  to  return  to  a  less  restrictive  system  of  trading  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  This,  of  course,  will  require  financial  assistance  from  the 
United  States  In  the  transition  period. 


PBOVISIONS   or  ACRSEM£NT8 


Page  9: 

The  committee  feels  that  a  solution  to  the  present  problems  in- 
volved in  American  foreign  trade  with  countries  within  the  so-called 
sterling  area  must  be  worked  out  as  a  prime  requisite  for  large-scale 
loans  to  Britain. 

The  committee  feels  that  while  it  la  natural  for  England  to  resort 
to  a  continuation  of  Import  controls.  Government  purchases,  and 
quotas,  there  must  be  assurance  of  freeing  trade  within  the  shortest 
possible  period.  The  committee  feels  that  productive  loans  can  be 
made  to  England  and  to  the  countries  to  whom  England  owes  large 
sums  of  blocked  sterling  for  war  debts.  The  committee  Is  convinced 
that  scaling  down  and  funding  of  the  war  debts  of  Britain  to  these 
countries  Is  a  preliminary  step  to  any  agreement  to  furnish  loans 
by  the  United  States.  All  loans,  settlements  of  lend-lease  agree- 
ments, and  surplus-property  agreements  should  be  made  contingent 
upon  the  willingness  of  England  to  remove  the  termopary  restrictions 
on  imports,  with  a  schedule  agreed  upon  for  their  timely  removal. 

The  same  principle  would  apply  to  the  removal  of  exchange  con- 
trols which  have  been  made  necessary  In  wartime  and  are  continued 
as  a  result  of  war  debts  In  neutral  areas  and  countries  of  the  sterling 
area.  These  controls  effectively  prevent  at  the  present  time  any 
large  purchases  from  the  United  States  by  countries  like  India  and 
Egypt.  They  are  supplemented  by  bilateral  agreements  presently 
being  negotiated  and  by  a  continuation  of  the  Ottawa  agreements 
affording  tariff  preferences  within  the  Empire.  These  should  also 
be  modified. 
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2.  That  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of  large-scale  loans  to  Eng- 
land should  be  the  removal  of  discriminatory  treatment  of  quotas, 
exchange  controls,  and  tariff  preferences,  with  an  agreed  schedule 
based  on  the  volume  of  trade,  and  fiexlble  time  schedules  for  their 
removal.  The  committee  calls  especial  attention  to  the  danger  of 
perpetuating  state  purchasing  quotas  and  to  the  use  of  exchange 
control  as  a  general  over-all  method  of  rationing  Imports  with  a 
consequent  impairment   of  freedom  of  all  private  trade. 


2.  Line  of  credit: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  extend  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  a  line  of  credit  of  $3,750,000,000  which 
may  be  drawn  upon  at  any  time  between  the  effective  date  of  thla 
agreement  and  December  31.  1951,  inclusive. 

3.  Purpose  of  the  line  of  credit: 

The  purpose  of  the  line  of  credit  is  to  facilitate  purchases  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  goods  and  services  in  the  United  States,  to  assist 
the  United  Kingdom  to  meet  transitional  postwar  deficits  in  Its 
current  balance  of  payments,  to  help  the  United  Kingdom  to  main- 
tain adequate  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars,  and  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  to  assume  the  obligations  of  multi- 
lateral trade,  as  defined  In  this  an  other  agreements. 

7.  Sterling  area  exchange  arrangements: 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  complete  arrange- 
ments as  early  as  practicable  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  agreement,  unless  In  exceptional  cases 
a  later  date  Is  agreed  upon  after  consultation,  under  which  immedi- 
ately after  the  completion  of  such  arrangements  the  sterling  receipts 
from  current  transactions  of  all  sterling-area  countries  (apart  from 
any  receipts  arising  out  of  military  expenditure  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  prior  to  December  31,  1948,  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  treated  by  agreement  with  the  countries  concerned  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  balances  accumulated  during  the  war)  will  be 
freely  available  for  current  transactions  In  any  currency  area  without 
discrimination;  with  the  result  that  any  discrimination  arising  from 
the  so-called  sterling-area  dollar  pool  will  be  entirely  removed  and 
that  each  member  of  the  sterling  area  will  have  its  current  sterling 
and  dollar  receipts  at  its  free  disposition  for  current  transactions 
anywhere. 

8.  Other  exchange  arrangements: 

(I)  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  agrees  that  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  agreement  It  will  not  apply  exchange  controls 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  restrict  (a)  payments  or  transfers  In  respect 
of  products  of  the  United  States  permitted  to  be  Imported  Into  the 
United  Kingdom  or  other  current  transactions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, or  (b)  the  use  of  sterling  balances  to  the  credit  of  residents  of 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  current  transactions.  Nothing  in 
this  paragraph  (1)  shall  affect  tlje  provisions  of  article  VII  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Montary  Fund  when  those 
articles  have  come  Into  force. 

(II)  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom agree  that  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
agreement,  unless  in  exceptional  cases  a  later  date  is  agreed  upon 
after  consultation,  they  will  Impose  no  restrictions  on  payments  and 
transfers  for  current  transactions.  The  obligations  of  this  paragraph 
(11)  shall  not  apply: 

(a)  to  balances  of  third  countries  and  their  nationals  accumulated 
before  this  paragraph  (11)  becomes  effective;  or 

(b)  to  restrictions  Imposed  in  conformity  with  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  provided  that  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  estates  will 
not  continue  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  article  XFV.  section  2  of 
those  articles,  after  this  paragraph  (11)  becomes  effective,  unless  In 
exceptional  cases  after  consultation  they  agree  otherwise;  or 

(c)  to  restrictions  Imposed  In  connection  with  measures  designed 
to  uncover  and  dispose  of  assets  of  Germany  and  Japan. 

(III)  This  section  and  section  9.  which  are  in  anticipation  of  more 
comprehensive  arrangements  by  multilateral  agreement  shall  operate 
until  December  31,  1951. 

9.  Import  arrangements: 

If  either  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Imposes  or  maintains  quantitative  Import 
restrictions,  such  restrictions  shall  be  administered  on  a  basis  which 
does  not  discriminate  against  imports  from  the  other  country  in 
respect  of  any  product;  provided  that  this  undertaking  shall  not 
apply  in  cases  in  which  (a)  its  application  would  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  country  imposing  such  restrictions  from  utilizing,  for 
the  purchase  of  needed  imports,  inconvertible  currencies  accumulated 
up  to  December  31,  1946.  or  (b)  there  may  be  special  necessity  for  the 
country  imposing  such  restrictions  to  assist,  by  measures  not 
Involving  a  substantial  departure  from  the  general  rule  of  non- 
discrimination, a  country  whose  economy  has  been  disrupted  by  war, 
or  (c)  either  Government  imposes  quantitative  restrictions  having 
equivalent  effect  to  an  exchange  restriction  which  that  government 
Is  authorized  to  impose  in  conformity  with  Article  VII  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  become  effective  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  December  31,  1946. 
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1.  A  scaling  down  of  the  sterling  balances  accumulated  during  the 
war  is  in  the  intereat  of  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  A  large  part  of  these  balanoea  la  attributable  to  trans- 
actions very  much  like  lend-lease,  and  should  accordingly  be  bandied 
in  s  manner  similar  to  lend-lease  settlements.  Abnormal  sterling 
balances  which  are  not  eliminated  in  this  manner  should  be  con- 
verted Into  long-term  obligations  which  will  not  place  an  immediate 
strain  upon  the  British  balance  of  payments,  lliese  financial 
arrangements  will  make  a  substantial  contribution  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  free  exchange  market  for  sterling. 


PftonsioMS  or  acasKXEirrs 
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8.  That  as  large  as  possible  a  portion  of  the  loan  to  England  should 
be  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of  lend-lease  settlements  for  such  goods 
•s  are  to  be  retained  by  England  or  for  consolidating  deliveries  made 
under  section  SO  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  after  the  end  of  hostilities. 


10.  Accumulated  sterling  balances: 

(I)  The  Government  of  the  United  ifing^i^^tp  intends  to  mak* 
agreemenfeB  with  the  countries  concerned,  varying  aocordlng  to  tbm 
circumstances  of  each  case,  for  an  early  settlement  covering  the 
sterling  balances  accximulated  by  sterling  area  and  other  countries 
prior  to  such  settlement  (together  with  any  future  receipts  arising 
out  of  military  expenditure  by  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  treated  on  the  same  basis  by 
agreement  with  the  countries  concerned ) .  The  settlements  with  the 
sterling-area  countries  will  be  on  the  basis  of  dividing  these  accumu- 
lated balances  into  three  categories  (a)  balances  to  be  released  at 
once  and  convertible  into  any  currency  for  current  transactions, 
(b)  balances  to  be  similarly  released  by  Installments  over  a  period 
of  years  beginning  In  1951,  and  (c)  balances  to  be  adjusted  as  a 
contribution  to  the  settlement  of  war  and  postwar  Indebtedness 
and  in  recognition  of  the  benefits  which  the  countries  concerned 
might  be  expected  to  gain  from  such  a  settlement.  The  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  make  every  endeavor  to  secure  the  early 
completion  of  these  arrangements. 

(II)  In  cotislderatlon  of  the  fact  that  an  important  purpose  of  the 
present  line  of  credit  is  to  promote  the  development  of  multilateral 
trade  and  facilitate  its  early  resumption  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis, 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  agrees  that  any  sterling 
balances  released  or  otherwise  available  for  current  payments  will, 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Agreement,  unless 
in  special  cases  a  later  date  Is  agreed  upon  after  consultation,  be 
freely  available  for  current  transactions  in  any  currency  area  without 
discrimination. 

3.  The  net  sum  due  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States 
for  the  settlement  of  lend-lease  and  reciprocal  aid.  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  surplus  property,  and  the  United  States  interest  in  installa- 
tions located  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
claims,  shall  be  9650.000,(X)0,  subject  to  the  account  adjustment 
referred  to  below.  This  amoimt  consists  of  (a)  a  net  sum  of  $118.- 
000,000,  representing  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the 
services  and  supplies  furnished  or  to  be  furnished  by  each  govern- 
ment to  the  other  government  after  VJ-day  through  lend-lease  and 
reciprocal-aid  channels,  less  the  net  sum  due  to  the  United  Kingdom 
under  the  claims  settlement,  and  (b)  a  net  sum  of  $532,000,000  for 
all  other  lend-lease  and  reciprocal-aid  items  and  for  surplus  property 
and  the  United  States  interest  in  installations  located  In  the  United 
Kingdom  and  owned  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  actual 
amounts  due  to  the  respective  governments  for  items  inclvtded  in 
(a)  above  other  than  claims  will,  however,  be  ascertained  by  account- 
ing in  due  course,  and  the  total  sum  of  $650,000,000  will  be  adjusted 
for  any  difference  between  the  sum  of  $118,000,000  mentioned  above 
and  the  actual  stun  found  to  be  due.  All  new  transactions  between 
the  two  governments  after  December  31,  1945,  will  be  settled  by  cash 
payment. 

The  total  liability  found  to  be  due  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  be  discharged  on  the  same  terms  as  those  specified  in  the 
financial  agreement  concluded  this  day  for  the  discharge  of  the 
credit  provided  therein. 


Address  of  Maj.  Gen.  James  M.  Gayin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or  PINWSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  PENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
Just  come  to  my  desk  a  copy  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Staunton  Military  Academy. 
Staunton,  Va.,  by  a  great  soldier  and 
commander,  whom  I  am  proud  to  num- 
ber among  my  constituents.  Ma  J.  Oen. 
James  M.  Gavin,  commander,  Eighty- 
second  Airborne  Division,  of  Mount  Car- 
mel.  Pa. 

The  advice  given  by  General  Gavin 
on  that  occasion  stresses  the  building  up 
of  individual  character  and  through  It 
the  development  of  a  strong  nation.  He 
also  stressed  the  place  which  education 
must  play  in  achieving  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  our  fellow  men  and 
other  countries. 


One  line  in  General  Gavin's  address 
has  especially  impressed  me;  he  told 
these  young  men,  our  leaders  of  tomor- 
row, "You  must  remember  the  lesson 
you  have  learned;  the  principle  is  worth 
the  effort,  always  choose  the  harder  right 
rather  than  the  easier  wrong." 

Coming  as  It  does  from  the  battle- 
proven  commander  of  one  of  the  great- 
est fighting  outfits  of  World  War  II,  the 
Eighty-second  Airborne  Division,  which 
fought  in  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany  in  the  epic  battles  of  Anzio, 
Salerno,  the  air  invasion  of  Europe  on 
the  Cherbourg  Peninsula,  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  and  the  final  campaigns  of  the 
war,  which  compelled  the  beaten  Ger- 
man Army  to  surrender,  I  think  It  most 
fitting  to  reproduce  his  words  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  others  to  read. 

General  Gavin's  address  follows: 

General  McFarland,  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, members  of  the  graduating  class,  fam- 
ilies, and  friends,  it  Is  a  delightful  and  pleas- 
ant experience  to  be  here.  This  Is  a  lovely 
setting — here  in  the  hallowed  Shenandoah 
VaUey.  A  more  beautiful  environment  I  be- 
lieve I  have  never  seen.   Uid  these  buildings. 


hewn  from  the  soil  of  the  valley  Itself,  you 
have  been  fortunate  to  havf  spent  the  most 
impressionable  years  of  your  lives.  Even 
these,  the  buildings,  evince  a  strength,  the 
strength  of  character  and  sturdy  dependa- 
bility of  the  people  of  Vh-ginla  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  Nation's  greatness. 
It  is  indeed  an  inspiring  setting. 

Now,  from  this,  the  very  cradle  of  our  Na- 
tion's liberty,  you  go  forth  In  the  time-hon- 
ored manner  to  make  your  way  Into  the  world 
and  a  troubled  world  It  Is.  I  am  both  grate- 
ful and  honored  to  be  permitted  to  say  but 
a  few  words  to  start  you  on  your  way.  First, 
I  want  to  congratulate  you,  the  graduates 
and  the  faculty,  for  having  so  successfully 
completed  the  prescribed  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  training.  To  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems that  will  beset  your  wtj  ycu  have  been 
well  armed  with  all  the  educational  advan- 
tages provided  by  the  ctirrlculum  of  this 
school  and  you  have  acquired,  in  addition, 
each  In  your  own  way.  added  spiritual  and 
moral  strength,  you  have  learned  to  choose 
the  right,  and  always  the  harder  right  Instead 
of  the  easier  wrong. 

This  is  the  essence  of  character.  In  this 
chaotic  world  where,  nowadays,  more  fre- 
quenUy  than  not,  passing  transient  gains 
are  taken  instead  at  wilUngnass  to  work  for 
a  principle  and  sacrifloe  oases IX  if  necessary. 
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It  U  very  Inspiring  to  wt  and  Tlslt  a  Khool 
and  a  student  body  with  such  high  sUnd- 
ards  as  yours.  The  measure  of  our  Nation's 
place  in  the  world  Is  Its  character.  This  Is 
true  of  any  nation.  The  character  of  a  na- 
tion Is  the  character  of  its  people  collectively, 
and  Individually.  Individually  It  Is  you.  The 
future  of  our  Nation  rests  In  your  hands. 
You  muat  remember  the  lesson  you  have 
learned:  the  principle  Is  worth  the  effect,  al- 
ways choose  the  harder  right  than  the  easier 
wrong 

Coming,  as  I  do.  from  recent  aaaociatlon 
with  many  thousands  of  soldiers,  many  of 
them  your  relatives  and  friends.  I  would 
like  first,  as  far  as  I  may  presume  to.  to  speak 
for  them  as  they  would  on  a  great  occasion 
■uch  as  this;  your  graduation.  These  veter- 
ans through  their  sacrifice  and  effort  with 
the  cooperation  of  all  our  people  on  the  home 
front,  have  brought  the  American  Nation 
through  lis  greatest  period  of  trial.  Victory 
has  blessed  their  arms  in  a  war  that  we 
sincerely  hope  was  the  last  of  all  wars. 
They  were,  before  our  country  was  attacked, 
all  freedom-loving,  typical  Americans,  each 
sharing  what  oxir  forefathers  had  described 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  "Life. 
Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Theirs  was  the  heritage  of  our  forefathers, 
who  despite  the  cynicism  of  the  older  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  trials  of  time,  and 
^X  ^  }he  vicissitudes  of  fate,  had  molded  on  this 
•^■jebntlnent  a  great  and  free  nation  of  the 
people.  This  heritage  gave  them  privilege 
of  cltl::enship  and  responsibility  as  well — the 
^^  'responsibility  of  defending  this  Nation  and 
Its  Institutions  In  Its  hour  of  need.  This  de- 
fense they  sprang  to  and  In  this  defense 
they  were  fully  and  ably  supported  by  every 
American  from  every  walk  o.  life  and  of 
every  creed.  The  victory  was  a  common  one. 
hardly  a  man  may  say  that  he  contributed 
more  than  another  It  added  to  and 
strengthened  the  heritage  that  we  call  our 
own.  It  is  a  heritage  of  free  enterprise  and 
aelf  sacrifice  that  we.  each  of  \a.  share  and 
share  alike.  This  heritage,  with  just  pride 
and  great  confidence  In  you,  they  pass  on  to 
you  to  cherish,  to  guard,  to  strengthen,  and 
preserve.  May  It  provide  guidance  In  mo- 
ments of  doubt.  Inspiration  In  moments  of 
need,  and  strong  mental  courage  to  always 
choose  the  right,  regardless  of  how  hard  a 
right  it  may  be. 

Regrettably,  there  are  today  In  this  world 
many  problems,  both  economic  and  social. 
The  nations  of  the  world  are  beset  with 
troubles  normal  to  a  postwar  period,  but  nev- 
ertheless trying  ai..d  difficult  to  their  people. 
It  Is  this  world  to  which  you  must  adapt 
yourself,  and  to  which  all  of  xis  and  our 
Nation  must  become  adjusted.  There  are. 
In  the  world  today,  few  permanent  and  ef- 
fective restrictions  oft  the  exchange  of  Ideas, 
on  the  exchange  of  economic  resources,  and 
on  travel  and  movement.  With  the  advent 
of  man's  flight  and.  In  recent  years,  the  vast 
increase  in  the  range  of  flight.  It  has  become 
a  very  small  world.  It  Is  truly  one  world.  It 
is  a  world  to  which  we  must  adjust  ourselves 
and  In  which  we  must  learn  to  live  In  under- 
standing with  others.  Only  through  this  will 
humanity  save  Itself  from  disaster  and  pro- 
vide the  era  of  peaceful,  fruitful,  progress 
beneficial  to  all  of  mankind. 

The  real  measvire  of  our  adjustment  to  this 
world  is  our  tolerance  and  understanding  of 
our  fellow  men  and  of  other  countries. 
These  can  only  be  acquired  through  broad 
education.  I  would  recommend  to  you  that 
you  work,  read,  and  study  so  as  to  broaden 
your  outlook  and  appreciation  of  all  of  our 
national  as  well  as  International  problems. 
Truly,  to  do  this  you  realize  that  your  edu- 
cation begins  today  as  you  go  forth  into  the 
world.  While  I  have  no  Intentions  of  dls- 
illtjslonlng  you  on  this,  your  graduation  day, 
I  must  emphasize  that  your  education  is  just 
beginning.  Regardless  of  whether  you  go 
into  the  Army,  or  Into  the  other  services,  or 
to  school  or  into  civilian  life,  you  are  on  the 


threshold  of  an  adult  life  that  to  be  lived 
well  and  properly  will  require  broad  inter- 
ests and  unceasing  self  education.  These  are 
prerequisites  for  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing, and  tolerance  and  understanding  are 
prerequisites  for  peace  and  happiness  in  this 
world. 

If  our  Nation  Is  to  fare  well  In  this  un- 
stable world  It  Is  because  you  and  your  gen- 
eration graduating  from  schools  and  iml- 
versltles  this  June  of  1946  will  give  It  in 
time  by  your  effort,  the  stability,  adaptabil- 
ity and  understanding  It  needs. 

In  the  last  analysis  then,  the  school  has 
given  you  your  education  and  character  to 
equip  you  well  for  your  place  In  the  world. 
Those  who  have  gone  before  you  have  passed 
on  to  you,  their  sons,  through  their  able  and 
courageous  efforts  the  great  American  heri- 
tage of  democracy  and  all  that  it  implies. 
The  world  offers  you  opportunity  and  It  gives 
you  as  well  some  great  problems  which  you 
should  recognize  and  be  prepared  for.  In 
this  atomic  age  more  than  ever  In  the  past 
there  Is  unparalleled  need  of  tolerance  and 
understanding.  You  must  continue  to  pre- 
pare yourselves  mentally  for  the  world  In 
which  you  will  live  and  make  your  way.  Be 
curious,  be  eager  to  learn,  be  understanding, 
be  true  sons  of  your  forefathers.  Good  luck 
and  may  God  bless  your  way. 


General  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NED  R.  HEALY 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  HEALY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  public  interest 
developing  in  support  of  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  general  housing  bill.  I 
continue  to  receive  more  and  more  let- 
ters and  telegrams  urging  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  pass  this  bill  before 
recessing  for  the  summer.  As  partial 
evidence  of  the  widespread  interest  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  two  news- 
paper clippings  which  follow: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Sun  of  June  4,  1946] 
Vets  Ukgz  Spexo  on  Hot7siNG  Bnx 

RepresenUtlve  B>ent  Spenci,  Democrat, 
Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  will  receive  a  tele- 
gram today  from  a  newly  formed  group  of 
aroused  veterans  on  Chicago's  near  West  Side. 

The  wire,  signed  by  representatives  of  fotir 
veterans'  organizations,  resulted  from  a 
meeting  in  Bowen  Hall  of  Hull  House  last 
night  to  discuss  the  veterans'  Immediate 
need  of  housing  facilities. 

ACTION  ON  BILL  SOUGHT 

Representative  Spince  will  be  urged  to  get 
the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  housing  bill  out 
of  committee  and  onto  the  floor  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  so  that  veterans  can  have 
decent  homes. 

"Unless  your  committee  acts — and  acts 
soon — the  only  hope  for  removal  of  the  dis- 
graceful housing  conditions  here  Is  another 
Chicago  flre,"  the  telegram  will  state. 

rCTCRE  CONStDERED 

Elmer  Oertz,  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Housing  Committee  of  Chicago,  told  the 
group  that  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  is 
not  only  a  bill  to  provide  homes  for  vet- 
erans. "It  is  the  key  to  good  homing  in 
America  for  years  to  come,"  he  said. 

John  a.  Stevens,  commander  of  the  Greek 
Veteran!  of  World  War  II,  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  declared  "Unless  we  get  legislation 


on  the  housing  problem  soon,  Congress  Is 
going  to  take  a  vacation  and  then  we'll  hive 
to  wait  until  next  fall." 

Whereupon  the  slogan  "We  need  horaes 
worse  than  Congress  needs  a  vacation"  was 
adopted. 

[From  the  Portland  (Oreg.)   Journal  cf 

May  22,   1946] 

General  Housing  Bill  StJPPORTED 

Portland  Housing  and  Planning  Asso<;la- 
tlon  swung  Into  action  chis  week  to  help  low- 
Income  persons  get  homes  to  seek  revision  of 
the  existing  planning  and  zoning  code,  to 
advocate  a  corps  of  experts  for  annual  In- 
spections and  to  seek  clty-wlde  support  of 
the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill. 

In  supporting  the  program  of  the  Portland 
housing  authority  In  acquisition  of  Dekum 
Court,  an  association  resolution  calls  for  all 
properties  owned  or  subsequently  built  or 
acquired  by  the  authority  to  be  put  on  a 
graduated  low-income  rental  schedule  at  the 
earliest  possible  date, 

Portland,  according  to  the  association's 
resolutions,  has  outgrown  the  planning  and 
zoning  code  instituted  in  1924.  A  pat  on  the 
back  was  given  the  planning  commission  for 
obtaining  Earl  O.  Mills,  consultant,  on  revi- 
sion of  the  code. 

In  another  resolution  the  attention  of  the 
council  and  bureau  of  buildings  is  called  to 
the  need  of  building  Inspectors,  to  make  an- 
nual lnsp>ectlon8  of  all  multiple  dwellings, 
and  institution  of  a  system  of  license  lees 
to  cover  costs,  records  and  enforcement. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Tobln  was  elected 
president  of  the  association.  Other  officers 
Include  Walter  Durham,  first  vice  president; 
George  Thomas,  second  vice  president;  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Gearhart,  corresponding  secretary;  May 
Darling,  recording  secretary,  and  Rol  Morin, 
treasurer. 


Governor  Eccles'  Testimony  Favoring  Fi- 
nancial Agreement  With  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVE  3 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  gencjral 
debate  in  the  House  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 138,  the  financial  agreement  bill, 
commenced  last  Monday,  July  8.  Today 
is  Calendar  Wednesday,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  suspend  further  debate  until 
Thursday,  Both  sides  have  over  10*/2 
hours  of  general  debate  remaining.  The 
leaders  are  making  an  effort  to  get  the 
resolution  voted  on  Saturday,  July  13, 
even  though  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
long  night  session  Saturday  night. 

Governor  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  made  an  interesting 
statement  before  our  committee  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution.    It  is  as  follow.'; : 

Anglo-American  Financial  AcREXMENr 

STATEMENT  OF  MARBINER  S.  ECCLES,  CHAIR  )fAN 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  FEDSRAL 
RESERVE   SYSTEM 

Mr.  Eccles.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I  ap- 
preciated this  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  on  the  proposed  British  loan. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  issues 
of  our  time,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult. 
During  the  weeks  and  months  of  contlnuoua 
negotiations  which  we  conducted  with  the 
British  representatives  last  fall,  I  formulated 
three  questions  In  my  mind  which  I  even- 


tually found  could  be  answered,  at  least  to 
my  own  satisfaction: 

1.  Why  do  the  British  need  help  from 
abroad? 

2.  What  would  It  coet  us  to  help  them  out? 

3.  What  would  we  get  in  return? 

First:  Why  do  the  British  need  help  from 
abroad? 

They  need  It  becattse  they  have  Just  fin- 
ished an  all-out  war  against  our  common 
enemies.  They  need  a  blood  transfusion  to 
help  them  regain  their  International  eco- 
nomic health.  The  proposed  credit  Is  not 
and,  therefore,  should  not  be  Judged  as  a 
commercial  loan.  It  is  more  like  a  draft  on  a 
blood  bank. 

We  In  this  country  know  something  about 
the  cost  of  the  war.  We  too  have  thrown  our 
resources  Into  the  breach  without  thought 
of  anything  but  victory.  And  we,  too,  face 
a  tremendous  Job  of  reconversion  and  of  re- 
covery from  the  strain  which  the  war  effort 
placed  on  our  economic  and  financial  system. 
This  Job  we  plan  to  do  with  our  own  re- 
aources.  Why  cannot  the  British  do  the 
same? 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  look  at 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  British  economy. 
We,  in  America,  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
nation  with  vast  continental  resources,  find 
It  difficult  to  realize  how  different  Is  the 
position  of  a  country  where  llfeblocd  is  in 
foreign  trade. 

The  key  to  the  whole  British  problem  Is 
that  here  Is  a  country  which  cannot  live 
largely  from  its  own  resources,  a  country 
which  must  Import  or  die.  The  British  are 
handling  their  domestic  reconversion  well 
enough,  but  let  us  look  at  the  problem  they 
are  up  against  in  getting  back  to  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  Internationally. 

Britain's  export  trade,  the  main  source 
of  her  International  earning  power,  was  re- 
duced to  one-third  of  normal  during  the  war. 
Why?  Because  in  her  wartime  partnership 
with  us,  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  con- 
centrate her  efforts  on  war  production  while 
we  provided  her  essential  Imports  under  lend- 
lease. 

Lend-lease  abruptly  ended  on  .VJ-day. 
Britain's  real  struggle  to  rebuild  her  export 
trade  did  not  begin  until  that  day.  She  has 
already  made  great  progress  under  severe 
handicaps.  She  must  free  labor  and  mate- 
rials badly  needed  for  reconstruction  at  home 
in  order  to  manufacture  goods  for  export. 

She  must  renew  contact  with  foreign  mar- 
kets and  adjixst  her  output  to  the  world's 
needs  All  of  this  takes  time,  effort,  and  or- 
ganization. Meanwhile  the  essential  im- 
ports of  food  and  raw  materials  must  keep 
flowing  In  if  the  British  people  are  to  survive. 
This  temporary  loss  of  exporting  power 
would  have  been  serious  enough  by  Itself 
but  In  addition,  again  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
Britain  has  suffered  other  losses  of  overseas 
income. 

Before  the  war  Britain  was  one  of  the  great- 
est creditor  countries  In  the  world,  receiving 
each  year  close  to  11,000,000.000  of  net  In- 
come from  her  foreign  Investments. 

To  finance  her  war  effort,  she  had  to  liqui- 
date a  large  part  of  her  foreign  Investments 
and  to  Incxir,  In  the  form  of  frozen  sterling 
balances,  foreign  obligations  amounting  to 
approximately  $12,000,000,000.  As  a  result, 
,  her  net  income  from  foreign  Investments  has 
been  reduced  to  about  »400,000,000. 

Not  only  has  she  lost  this  Income  to  pay 
for  ctirrent  Imports;  In  addition  she  no 
longer  has  as  large  a  volume  of  liquid  assets 
as  would  otherwise  have  been  available  to 
tide  her  over  this  postwar  situation. 

In  short,  the  British  need  help  from  abroad 
In  meeUng  the  bill  for  essential  current  hn- 
pcuts  during  the  period  when  they  are  get- 
ting back  on  their  feet  In  International  trade. 
Second :  What  would  It  cost  us  to  help  them 
cut? 

The  bill  which  is  before  you  calls  for  a 
line  of  credit  In  favor  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment  up    to   an   amount   of   ♦3,750,000,000. 


This  figure  was  not  Just  picked  out  of  the 
air.  It  represents  the  very  careful  Judgment 
of  the  American  negotiators  as  to  the  mini- 
mum amount  which  the  British  need  from 
us.  It  assumes  that  the  British  will  con- 
tlntie  to  maintain  an  atistere  living  standard 
while  they  work  their  way  out  of  their  post- 
war predicament.  It  takes  Into  considera- 
tion the  extent  to  which  they  can  use  exist- 
ing resources  and  Iwrrow  from  countries  other 
than  the  United  States.  It  represents  the 
hard-core  deficit  In  Britain's  overseas  beJ- 
ance  of  payments  during  the  postwar  transi- 
tion period. 

Now  what  does  a  loan  of  $3,750,000,000  cost 
the  United  States?  The  interest  rate  which 
our  Government  has  to  pay  on  borrowed 
money  Is  not  the  Important  matter  that 
acme  have  tried  to  make  It  seem. 

The  real  question  is  the  strain  on  our  finan- 
cial and  economic  resources.  That  involves 
a  real  cost.  I  scarcely  need  remind  you  that 
we,  too,  have  Inherited  troubles  from  the 
war.  As  a  result  of  the  way  in  which  we 
financed  the  war,  our  national  debt  amounts 
to  yeariy  $276,000,000,000  and  our  people 
possess  a  mass  of  excessive  purchasing  power. 

The  great  shortage  of  goods  relative  to 
this  purchasing  power  has  created  dangerous 
Inflationary  pressures  In  our  economy.  The 
expenditure  In  our  markets  of  dollars  pro- 
vided under  this  loan  would  admittedly  add 
to  these  pressures  at  this  time.  However, 
the  added  pressures  would  not  be  as  heavy 
as  they  might  seem  at  first  sight.  The  risks 
which  remain  are,  in  my  Judgment,  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  what  we  expect  to  pet  in 
return. 

Expenditure  of  the  dollars  under  the  pro- 
posed loan  would  not  hit  our  markets  all  at 
once.  In  fact  It  would  be  spread  out  over 
a  number  of  years. 

The  line  of  credit  would  be  available  until 
the  end  of  1950  and  would  be  drawn  upon  by 
the  British  only  as  needed.  Furthermore, 
many  of  the  dollars  drawn  under  the  credit 
would  be  spent  initially  in  other  countries 
and  might  take  some  time  finding  their  way 
back  here. 

Even  the  dollars  spent  in  this  country 
during  the  next  year  or  so  would  be  used  In 
part  for  purchasing  goods  In  ample  supply. 
And  unless  we  bog  down  In  the  management 
of  our  own  affairs  at  home,  I  might  add, 
more  than  we  already  have,  our  vast  capacity 
to  produce  goods  will  progressively  overcome 
the  shortages  during  the  life  of  this  exten- 
sion of  credit. 

It  was  neither  practical  nor  desirable  to 
attempt  to  specify  as  a  condition  of  the  loan 
how,  or  when,  or  for  what  the  dollars  should 
be  spent  in  our  markets. 

We  already  have  over -all  control  of  exports, 
through  export  licenses,  whereby  we  can 
control  the  timing  and  nature  of  all  foreign 
demands,  whether  they  arise  under  this  loan 
or  otherwise. 

This  control  should  be  retained  during  the 
period  of  inflationary  pressures  In  our  econ- 
omy whether  this  loan  is  made  or  not.  How- 
ever, we  shall  have  to  share  with  the  world 
some  of  our  scarce  resources.  This  fact  has 
been  recognized  in  our  food  program.  We 
shall  need  to  recognize  It  as  It  affects  other 
necessities  If  we  are  to  help  bring  about  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  in  the  world. 

Up  to  this  point  my  assessment  of  the  real 
cost  of  the  loan  hAs  aatumed  that  It  would 
be  duly  serviced  and  repaid.  But  what  of  tbe 
risk  of  default?  What  If  this  loan  proves  to 
be  a  dead  weight  on  the  American  taxpayer 
and  not  a  self-liquidating  Investnaent  in 
British  recovery? 

Of  course  this  risk  exists  but  In  ray  Judg- 
ment it  should  not  deter  us  from  action. 

It  can  easily  be  exaggerated  and  I.  for  one, 
would  enter  upon  this  loan  with  every  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  It  wotild  be  repaid. 
A  country  that  has  shown  the  vigor,  the 
courage,  and  the  strength  of  character  that 
Britain  has  shown  during  this  war  period  is 
a  country  In  which  we  can  have  confidence. 


Through  all  the  rigor*  of  wartime  life  in 
England,  the  British  people  have  shown  a 
capacity  for  government  and  for  manage- 
ment of  their  economic  affairs  which  la  rare 
in  this  world. 

The  payments  on  this  loan  which  wUl 
protMkbly  amount  to  no  more  than  2  percent 
of  Britain's  annual  expenditures  abroad,  w<U 
ceriainly  not  prove  unmanafeable  if  we  sue- 
oeed  in  buUdlng  any  sort  of  a  satisfactory 
postwar  world. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  foresee  the  conditions 
which  win  prevaU  over  the  rest  of  this  coun- 
try; and  neither  this  loan  agreement  nor  any 
of  the  other  economic  arrangemenU  Into 
which  we  now  enter  can  survive  a  state  of 
world-wide  economic  collapse  such  as  wa 
suffered  during  the  great  depression  of  tha 
thirties. 

Further.- we  in  this  country  must  reoog- 
niae  that  in  the  long  run  international  trade 
must  be  a  two-way  street,  and  that  only 
through  an  adequate  Intake  of  foreign  goods 
and  services  can  we  sustain  a  thriving  export 
business  and  enable  the  debts  due  us  to  be 
paid. 

But  let  me  impress  this  thought  upon 
you:  That  our  very  purpose  in  making  the 
loan  is  to  create  the  conditions  in  the  world 
under  which  It  can  be  repaid. 

Third.  What  would  we  get  In  return? 

The  contract  for  this  proposed  loan  pro- 
vides for  repayment  of  the  principal  and  for 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  but  at  this  Junc- 
ture in  our  affairs  at  home  we  are  certainly 
not  looking  for  loans  Just  for  the  sake  of  a 
financial  return.  On  the  contrary,  no  for- 
eign loan  should  be  made  at  this  time  which 
does  not  reasonably  promise  lasting  benefits 
and  compensations  to  the  United  SUtes  far 
outweighing  the  financial  consideration  in- 
volved. My  endorsement  of  this  proposed 
loan  to  Britain  is  based  on  the  firm  belief 
that  it  is  an  essential  step  in  world  recovery 
and  reconstr\Ktion. 

We  live  today  in  a  sick  world.  We  have 
yet  to  attain  the  objectives  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter — freedom  from  wsait  and  freedom 
from  fear.  We  do  not  yet  know  whether  the 
victory  of  American  arms  In  the  war  will  be 
crowned  by  victory  of  American  Ideals  in  the 
peace.  But  we  do  know  that  If  the  war- 
shattered  world  Is  not  restored  to  a  tolerable 
degree  of  economic  health  our  Ideals  of  peace 
and  democracy  cannot  survive. 

This  sltiution  is  a  challenge  to  America. 
We  have  already  gone  far  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, but  the  measure  which  Is  now  before 
you  is,  in  a  sense,  the  keystone  of  the  whole 
program. 

As  you  know,  this  Oovemment  has  taken 
the  lead  in  drawing  up  treaties  of  economic 
peace  as  the  basis  for  a  stable  world  order. 
We  have  laid  down  rules  of  the  game  for  a 
peaceful  and  productive  system  of  world 
trade  and  finance,  first  in  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  and  then  in  the  proposals  for  an 
International  trade  organteation. 

The  basic  Justification  for  the  British  loan 
Is  that  It  would  enable  Britain  to  Join  with 
us  m  turning  these  blueprints  into  a  living 
reality.  Without  the  loan,  the  British  would 
have  to  go  their  own  way  without  tia— Indeed. 
In  opposition  to  us. 

As  you  know,  BrlUln  Is  the  largest  market 
In  the  world  trade  so  that  her  conmierclal 
and  exchange  practtoea  have  a  very  great 
Influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Traditionally  she  has  tended  to  follow  lib- 
eral trade  principles.  If  we  refuse  this  loan, 
however,  she  could  hope  to  maintain  her  es- 
sential Imports  only  by  making  a  desperata 
bid  for  domination  In  world  markets.  She 
would  be  forced  to  intensify  the  restrictive 
and  belligerent  currency  and  trading  prac- 
tices bom  during  the  years  of  war  and 
depression. 

In  order  to  exploit  to  the  full  her  advan- 
tage as  the  worlds  leading  importar,  aha 
would  have  to  turn  Increasingly  to  sUta 
trading  and  barter.  A  large  part  of  the  rest 
of  the  wortd  would  be  forced  into  the  saaM 
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pattern  and  free  enterprise  In  foreign  trade 
would  be  strangled.  Along  thli  road  Ucs 
further  totalitarian  development. 

The  alternative  la  clear.  If  we  grant  the 
British  sufficient  credit  to  cover  that  hard- 
core deficit  in  their  oversea*  payments  during 
the  transition  years,  they  wlU  be  able  to 
work  their  way  out  of  their  postwar  predica- 
ment m  a  peaceful  and  orderly  way. 

They  will  be  able  to  open  their  markets 
to  the  world  on  a  basis  of  nondiscrimination 
and  receive  access  to  foreign  markets  on  the 
same  basis.  They  will  be  able  to  make 
pounds  sterling  earned  by  foreign  suppliers 
of  the  British  market  freely  convertible  Into 
other  currencies  so  that  trade  would  no 
longer  have  to  be  arbitrarily  channeled  along 
bilateral  lines  Dollars  provided  by  the  loan 
would  flow  to  the  British  Empire,  to  Latin 
America,  to  western  Europe,  to  aU  of  the 
countries  receiving  net  paymenu  from 
Britain.  ,     ^.  , 

The  loan  to  Britain  would  become  in  this 
way  a  source  of  assistance  to  a  great  many 
other  countries  which  desire  dollars  to  make 
purchases  here.  In  short,  the  road  would 
be  opened  to  a  genuine  world  trading  sys- 
tem, which  U  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  productive  employment  and  economic 
stability  in  a  democratic  world. 

Th3  costs  and  risks  of  thU  project  must 
therefore  be  weighed  against  the  objectives 
which  we  seek.  Without  effective  British 
participation,  which  Is  possible  only  If  we 
lend  our  aid.  the  Bretton  Woods  Institutions 
and  the  international  trade  organization  can- 
not fulfUl  the  hopes  which  we  have  placed 
In  them. 

Without  the  fulfillment  of  these  hopes  for 
a  sUble  and  productive  economic  order  In 
the  world,  there  Is  little  prospect  of  success 
for  the  United  Nations  organization  In  lU 
search  for  political  stability  and  security. 
Without  economic  or  political  stability,  we 
can  expect  only  a  continued  drift  of  world 
affairs  toward  the  catastrophe  of  a  third 
world  war. 

The  Chaiemam.  Mr.  Brown,  do  you  wish 
to  interrogate  the  witness? 
Mr.  BaowN.  Just  tbls  question : 
Tou  said  our  debt  U  about  $275,000,000,000. 
What  U  Britain's  debt  at  this  time;  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  BccLBS.  I  am  told  that  It  U  about 
•100.000,000.000.  which  U  more  significant. 
It  seems  to  me,  when  we  consider  these  facts : 
We  hear  this  sort  of  criticism  of  the  loan: 
That  we  should  not  be  called  upon  to  lend 
to  the  British,  since  we  are  poorer  than  they 
are  as  evidenced  by  our  much  larger  na* 
tlonal  debt.  I  have  beard  those  argtmients, 
and  poaslbly  you  have.  too.  There  are  so 
many  errors  in  this  statement  that  at  first  It 
seems  unworthy  of  attention,  and  yet  I  am 
sure  It  has  deceived  a  good  many  people.  It 
ahould  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  large  pub- 
lic holdings  of  Government  bonds  in  a  coun- 
try,  in  their  own  coimtry.  are  not  a  mark  of 
poverty. 

Bven  if  they  were,  the  British  public  holds 
about  the  same  per  capita  that  we  do.  In 
other  words,  the  British  debt  per  caplU  Is 
about  the  same  as  ours,  and  In  relation  to 
the  national  Income.  Britain's  national  debt 
Is  SO  percent  higher  than  ours,  while  the  In- 
terest which  she  pays  on  It  Is  100  percent 
higher  than  what  we  pay. 

The  United  States  national  debt,  at  the 
end  of  IMS.  la  1.73  tlmea  the  national  in- 
come for  liMS. 

The  United  Kingdom  national  debt  at  the 
end  of  IMS.  was  2.65  time*  the  national  In- 
come for  1M5. 

And  I  should  like  to  point  out.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States  national  debt  at 
the  end  of  IMS.  that  it  hu  been  substan- 
tially reduced  since  that  time,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  it  will  be  reduced  by 
ft  considerable  additional  amotmt  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  year.  It  would  be  my 
Qduuid  estimate,  assuming  our  national  in- 
•SHW  of  courss  doa*  not  continue  to  remaia 


down  as  a  result  of  these  serious  strikes,  that 
whereas  the  debt  came  close  to  $280,000,000,- 
000,  I  would  expect  at  the  end  of  this  year  It 
would  be  somewhere  between  two  hundred 
and  sixty  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
billion  dollars.  That  cerUinly  Is  a  pos- 
BlbUlty. 

As  you  know.  It  has  already  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  In  the  months  of  March 
and  April  and  May,  and  it  has  already  been 
announced  by  the  Treasury  that  there  will 
be  a  retirement  -.f  close  to  $4,000,000,000  ad- 
ditional on  the  public  debt  In  June. 

The  Interest  payments  on  the  United  States 
debt  are  2.5  percent  of  the  national  Income 
In  1M5.  The  Interest  payment  on  the  Brit- 
ish debt  is  5.09  percent  of  the  national  In- 
come for  1M5. 

Mr.  BaowN.  I  am  glad  to  have  that.  May 
I  ask  you.  Governor,  If  you  would  give  us  the 
capacity  of  production  of  goods  and  services 
of  Britain  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  EccLES.  What  are  you  basing  that  on? 
National  Income?  Are  you  Judging  the  capac- 
ity produced  on  the  basis  of  national  In- 
come? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  If  you  do  not  have  those 
figures  at  this  time,  you  may  place  them  In 
the  record  later. 

Mr.  EccxES.  Measured  by  national  Income, 
the  figtires  for  IMS.  Britain's  was  about  one- 
fifth  of  ours.    I  would  say  that  normally  we 
would  have  reason  to  expect  that  It  might  be 
as  much  as  one-fourth  of  our  production. 
Mr.  BaowN.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Crawford. 
Mr.   Crawtord.  Mr.   Chairman   Eccles,   you 
were  referring  to  the  status  of  the  British 
per  capita  debt,  total  debt,  national  Income, 
and  percentage  of  national  Income  paid  In 
Interest.     As  related  to  the  United  States, 
that  Is.    I  believe  you  said  that  our  Interest 
was  about  2.5  percent  of  the  1M5  national 
Income. 
Mr.  Eccixs.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  CsAwroao.  What  national  Income  fig- 
ure did  you  use  for  that? 

Mr.  Eccles.  I  think  our  national  Income 
last  year  was  around  155  or  160  billion  dollars. 
I  do  not  recall  exactly  what  the  figures  were, 
but  I  assume  that  the  staff  people  can  give 
it  to  you. 

Mr.  CEAwroRO.  Could  you  give  us  the  other 
side  of  the  question  which  would  answer  It? 
In  other  words.  If  the  Interest  paid  amounts 
to  2.5  percent  of  the  IMS  national  Income, 
what  was  the  Interest  paid?  We  could  then 
calculate  the  national  Income  very  easily. 
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Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoio,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  8, 
1946: 

EXEMPTIONS  UNEER   A  NEW  OPA 

Numerous  proposals  are  now  being  made 
to  exempt  this  or  that  commodity  from  OPA 
control,  in  the  event  the  control  machinery 
Is  revived.  Special  Interests  In  the  Middle 
West  want  all  meats  free  from  price  fixing. 
Similar  interests  In  the  South  want  oil  and 
cottonseed  prices  imcontroUed  and  the  old 
differential  on  southern  pine  removed. 

This  Idea  of  exempting  specific  products 
by  law  Is  Indefensible.  The  thing  to  do  Is 
to  adopt  proper  control  principles  and  then 


release  each  specific  product  from  restric- 
tions as  soon  as  conditions  warrant.  In  some 
cases,  where  conditions  are  already  apprcxl- 
mately  right,  the  release  should  be  almost 
immediate.  In  other  cases,  a  relatively  l<mg 
time  would  elapse  before  controls  were  re- 
moved. But  In  all  cases  release  would  be 
under  a  fair  formula.  There  should  be  no 
favoring  of  some  by  premature  or  arbitrary 
release. 

The  thing  for  Congress  to  do,  then,  is  to 
arrive  at  sound  control  principles  and  to  let 
the  new  OPA  administer  those  prlncljJles 
under  new  formulas.  The  objective  at  this 
time  Is  to  obtain  maximum  production  at 
minimum  prices.  The  only  way  prices  :an 
be  held  down  Is  to  work  consciously  for  high 
production.  Materials  and  labor  costs  are 
high.  One  difficulty  has  been  that  labor 
efficiency  has  been  too  low.  Another  has 
been  that  production  was  curtailed,  due  to 
work  stoppages  and  the  scarcity  of  mete- 
rials  and  parts. 

We  cannot  go  on  this  way.  The  new  OPA. 
If  there  Is  to  be  one,  will  have  to  be  realiiitic 
in  a  dozen  directions  where  hitherto  C'PA 
was  merely  obstinate.  We  need.  In  other 
words,  an  Improved  OPA,  but  It  will  be  of 
no  value  to  create  a  control  machinery  which 
covers  everything  except  meats  and  petro- 
leum products  and  cottonseed  and  perhaps, 
eventually,  a  hundred  and  one  other  ccm- 
modlties  which  have  friends  In  Congress. 

Whether  conditions  are  such  that  a  spe- 
cific product  need  no  longer  be  under  pilce 
control  Is  an  administrative  matter,  to  be 
decided  by  the  enforcement  agency  which  is 
finally  set  up.  It  Is  not  a  legislative  mi^tter 
for  Congress  to  decide  politically  or  on  '.he 
basis  of  this  or  that  sectional  interest. 

Surely  it  does  not  require  superhunian 
Intelligence  to  see  that. 


The  British  Credit 
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Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editoiial 
from  the  New  York  Times: 

THE    BRmSH    CREDrr 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  beijun 
final  consideration  of  a  measure  which  in  as 
important  for  our  safety,  for  the  preservation 
of  our  way  of  life,  and  for  the  realization  of 
the  alms  for  which  we  fought  as  any  measure 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  pass  upon  thus 
far.  This  measure  Is  the  Anglo- American 
trade  and  financial  agreement  of  last  Decem- 
ber extending  to  Great  Britain  what  Is 
generally  referred  to  as  a  loan  of  $3,750,030,- 
000,  but  what  Is  really  a  line  of  credit  per- 
mitting our  wartime  ally  to  draw  up  to  that 
amount  over  a  period  of  5  years  If  It  finds  .his 
necessary  In  order  to  free  Itself  from  the  more 
onerous  economic  shackles  Imposed  upo  i  it 
by  the  war  and  resume  its  place  beside  the 
United  States  as  a  champion  of  economic  co- 
operation and  economic  freedom,  which  are 
the  essential  bases  of  a  free  and  peaceful 
world. 

To  the  outside  world  this  credit  has  be- 
come the  touchstone  of  America's  policy  and 
intentions  after  the  war.  Our  readlne&i  or 
unreadiness  to  grant  this  credit  must  de:lde 
whether  the  United  States  is  willing  tc  do 
Its  share  toward  world  reconstruction  on  the 
basis  of  free,  normal,  and  healthy  trade,  or 
whether  the  nations  hard  hit  by  the  war  must 
continue  and  even  expand  and  tighten  .hat 


vast  system  of  economic  regimentation  and 
discriminatory  financial  and  trade  controls 
wtilch  are  the  forerunners  of  political  regi- 
mentation and  ultimate  conflict.  Our  action 
here  must  decide,  in  short,  whether  the 
world  shall  look  to  the  American  or  to  the 
Rtissian  system  for  salvation,  and  whether 
the  United  States  is  to  be  a  leader  In  the 
postwar  world  or  whether  It  prefers  to  retire 
to  an  economic  Isolation  which  would  quickly 
nullify  the  gains  of  Its  conversion  to  Inter- 
national political  collaboration. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  both  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  Byrnes  have  sent 
urgent  appeals  to  the  House  to  approve  this 
agreement.  As  Mr.  Truman  said,  this  plan  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  whole  International 
economic  policy,  which  Congress  has  already 
endorsed.  Without  this  agreement.  It  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  proceed  with 
the  United  Nations  program  for  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Without  it,  the  prospect 
is  not  economic  cooperation  but  conflict  in 
economic  policy  between  the  two  greatest 
trading  nations  In  the  world — conflict  which 
would  not  only  be  disastrous  to  the  well- 
being  of  l>oth  countries  but  would  also  en- 
danger the  peace  and  secxirlty  of  the  whole 
world.  Secretary  Byrnes,  struggling  In  Paris 
for  a  tolerable  i>eace  in  the  face  of  the  handi- 
caps already  Imposed  upon  him  by  congres- 
sional neglect  of  America's  military  power, 
adds  the  warning  that  political  peace  Is  not 
enough,  and  will  not  endure  If  the  world  is 
again  split  into  economic  blocs  waging  eco- 
nomic warfare  against  one  anotlier. 

Viewed  In  this  light,  the  credit  agreement 
far  surpasses  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
It  by  American  industry  and  our  export  busi- 
ness. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  will 
see  the  matter  in  this  light  and,  undeterred 
by  extraneous  issues,  follow  the  way  already 
pointed  by  the  Senate  and  its  own  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee — a  way  that  leads 
to  a  decisive  approval.  The  whole  program  of 
world  recovery,  and  with  It  i>eace  and  secu- 
rity, now  hinge  on  this  action. 


Reorganization  of  Confrets 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MASSACHTTSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1946 

Mr.   HERTER.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorials: 
IFrom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  of  June  30, 
1M6] 

MO  HOIJBE  STAlilNC  ON  THE  REOBCANIZATION  OF 
CONGRESS 

The  congressional  reorganization  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate.  But  It  Is  stalled  In  the 
House.  There  the  R\iles  Committee,  which 
controls  House  legislative  programs,  is  taking 
Its  time  aljout  bringing  the  reorganization 
plan  before  the  lower  Chamber.  It  Is  within 
the  power  of  the  administration  leadership 
to  blast  this  Rules  Committee  blockade.  This 
should  be  done  because  the  pending  bill  Is 
of  an  Importance  which  anyone  with  a  sense 
of  history  and  an  Insight  Into  our  political 
institutions  must  appreciate. 

Article  I  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
Is  devoted  to  the  Congress.  This  top  billing 
did  not  happen  by  accident.  The  Consti- 
tution makers  looked  on  the  Congress  as  tlie 
core  of  their  scheme  of  government.  An 
Executive  was  necessary,  as  were  the  courts. 
But  in  1787  both  these  agencies  within  living 
memory  had  been  turned  against  the  gen- 
eral welfare  in  the  old  country.     The  Con- 


gress, representing  all  kinds  and  conditloDa 

of  the  people,  was  as  perfect  a  guarantee 
against  this  kind  of  subversion  as  human 
ingenuity  could  devise. 

Today.  160  years  later,  the  Congress  Is  not 
doing  to  well.  Its  business  has  proliferated 
In  a  thousand  directions.  To  that  business 
it  brings  pretty  much  the  machinery  of  the 
past,  and  not  always  of  the  recent  past.  The 
result  is  that  its  Members  are  overworked 
and  underpaid.  Not  unnaturally,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  subsiding  in  relative  Influence 
as  against  an  executive  steadily  on  the  make 
in  power  and  a  top  Federal  Judlciaiy  reflect- 
ing the  executive  point  of  view. 

It  Is  here  tliat  the  La  Follette-Monroney 
program  for  congressional  reorganization 
comes  Into  the  picture.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
modernize  the  congressional  maclilnery  so 
that  the  National  Legislature  may  "ade- 
quately perform  Its  main  functions  of  de- 
termining policy,  authorizing  administrative 
organization  and  appropriations  to  carry  out 
policy,  and  supervising  execution  of  the 
resultant  programs." 

Congress,  of  course,  hfc.  made  errors,  some 
of  them  serious  ones.  Indeed,  some  of  these 
errors  may  be  attributable  to  the  defects  of 
the  present  set-up.  On  the  other  hand,  no- 
body should  expect  perfection  from  mere 
structural  change.  But  that  structural 
ctkange  can  help  seems  pretty  clear.  The 
Senate  debate  on  this  reorganization  plan 
was  grave  and  elevated.  No  wonder.  For 
most  of  the  Senators  agreed  with  Senator  La 
FoiXETTE  that  something  has  to  be  done  "to 
save  representative  government  In  America," 
That  warning  ought  to  shake  the  bill  loose 
for  action  In  the  House. 

[Prom  the  Huntsvllle  (Als.)  Times  of  July  1, 
1M6| 

DEMONSTRATED    NEED 

It's  to  be  hoped  that  the  Nation's  law- 
makers realize  that  In  recent  months  they 
have  been  giving  a  highly  convincing  demon- 
stration of  the  need  for  passage  of  the  con- 
gressional reorganization  bill. 

They  have  spent  months  In  getting  little 
done,  and  now  are  liavlng  to  rush  to  take 
care  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  coun- 
try before  they  go  home. 

In  this  flnal  rush  to  get  essential  prob- 
lems attended  to,  they  have  at  times  been 
impatient  of  opposition  and  haw  pesssed  for 
flnal  action  rather  than  for  the  wlaast  acUon. 

When  possibilities  for  middle-ground 
courses  are  neglected,  there's  strong  cliance 
that  legislation  adopted  will  not  be  that 
which  win  best  serve  our  needs. 

Political  motives  have  ruled  strongly  In 
this  Congress.  There  has  been  a  stalemate 
between  Congress  and  the  President  that  has 
had  seriotis  effects  on  the  country  at  large. 
Some  Congressmen  have  been  against  Just 
about  anything  recommended,  but  have  had. 
no  reasonable  alternative  measilref.  to  offer. 
Certain  lawmakers  have  placed  personal  po- 
litical safety  above  the  country's  needs. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that 
most  Congressmen  havent  liked  this  situa- 
tion. They  wanted  to  get  things  moving, 
but  they  found  that  tliey  couldnt.  They 
were  entangled  in  the  outmoded  procedures 
bequeathed  them  by  past  Congresses,  and 
they  could  get  no  agreement  on  policy. 

The  result  of  this  situation  has  been  a 
most  distressing  time  for  the  Nation,  and 
there  is  no  assurance  that  there  won't  be 
more  difficulty  stemming  from  the  same 
sources. 

It  is  difficult  uinder  the  circumstances  to 
see  how  Congressmen  find  it  in  themselves 
to  go  home  without  seeing  that  the  reor- 
ganization bill  Is  made  law.  It  provides  for 
securing  unity  on  policy  between  Congress 
and  the  Chief  Executive.  It  slmplifles  and 
modernizes  congressional  procediwes.  It 
provides  expert  assistance  for  Oongressmen. 
It  follows  the  rule  of  common  sense  instead 


of  precedents  that  were  aBtabltshed  in  day» 
laof  ago. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Congreu- 
men  can  and  may  go  home  without  final 
passage  of  this  bill. 

(From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  of  June  29. 
1M6I 

A    BKLTtSB    BUXVADS 

Speaker  Ratbitrn  and  the  House  Demo- 
cratic organization  are  blocking  the  Senate- 
passed  bin  to  reorganise  the  Federal  legis- 
lative machinery  for  purposes  of  efBcleucy 
and  responsibility. 

The  spectacle,  as  reported  by  Jay  G.  Har- 
den, of  our  Washington  bureau,  is  a  repul- 
sive one.  RATBuaN  and  his  buddies  are  hold- 
ing out  for  changes  in  the  bill,  without 
which  they  will  not  let  it  come  to  a 
Theee  changes  are  designed  to  preserve 
so  much  the  power  as  the  prerogatives  of  ths 
ruling  clique,  mostly  southerners,  which  en- 
Joys  the  advantages  conferred  by  seniority 
on  long-continued  tervlce. 

The  bin  would  reduce  the  number  of  com- 
mittees. This  would  actually  tncreaae  tbe 
power  of  control  of  the  Houae  najority  cr- 
ganlKation  over  legislation  and  with  it  tlM 
posslbUity.  at  least,  of  effective  party  respcn- 
slblllty  for  legislation.  But  It  wouJd  also  de- 
prive a  number  of  aging  southern  gentle- 
men of  committee  chalrmansliips,  which 
mean  much  to  them  In  prestige,  clerk  hire, 
and  other  prerequisites.  So  the  organtsatlun 
is  against  It. 

It  Is  the  same  with  the  provision  for  setting 
up  policy  committees  by  which.  It  is  hoped, 
the  majority  and  minority  parties  might  be 
helped  to  formulate  coordinated,  reoog- 
nlzabie,  and  hence  more  responsible  legisla- 
tive policies.  The  ruling  clique  of  Democrats 
is  content  to  keep  policy-making  under  its 
own  hats,  where  It  now  rssldes  when  it 
recognizably  resides  anywi^re. 

The  News  never  has  waxed  very  enthusi- 
astic over  this  bill.  Tlie  root  causes  of  legts- 
laUve  Irresponsibility  are  to  be  found  In  the 
failure  of  party  discipline.  Thia  in  turn  la 
rooted  in  the  direct  primary.  The  only  cure 
for  It  is  for  the  political  parties  to  forsake 
the  custom,  which  grew  up  with  the  primary 
system,  of  remaining  aloof  from  the  selection 
of  the  candidates  who  run  for  election  under 
their  respective  banners. 

But  the  bill  Is  worth  while,  as  far  as  tt 
goes.  The  treatment  being  accorded  It  by 
the  House  organization  Is  more  evidence  of 
how  badly  Congress  needs  heroic  medication 
to  revive  its  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
country. 


The  Nefro  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or    CONNECnCXJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcoro  an  editorial  by  Lucy 
Baskerville,  secretary  at  the  Carter  Pa- 
triotic and  Civic  Association.  Inc.,  which 
is  a  splendid  example  of  the  tolerant  and 
progressive  spirit  of  many  members  of 
the  Negro  race  toward  racial  relations. 

It  appeared  in  the  June  15  issue  of  the 
Hartford  Chronicle.  There  would  be 
very  few  serious  racial  problems  which 
could  not  be  solved  if  they  could  be  ap- 
proached in  the  spirit  of  thia  editorial, 
by  both  the  white  and  colored  peoides. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


OlSnVATIOMS  ON  WISBO  noH 

(By  Lucy  BaakervlUe.  aecreUry,  Carter 
Patriotic  »nd  Civic  AaaocUtlon,  Inc.) 

The  edltor'B  InvlUtlon  to  act  as  guest 
editor  for  this  week's  Bridgeport  edition  of 
tbc  Hartford  Chronicle  U  considered  a  prlv- 
Uece  and  an  honor. 

Our  subject  U  'Plain  observations  of  an 
average  reader  of  the  Negro  Press  " 

We  amnn  these  truths  to  be  self-evident : 

That  the  press  Is  mainly  responsible  for 
mass  progress,  or  mass  Incitement  to  "act 
that  might  set  us  back  100  years." 

That  the  press  Is  with  us  from  the  time 
we  learn  to  read  until  the  time  we  cease  to 
live,  a  sort  of  eternal  textbook  of  life  that 
patterns  and  molds  us  toward  progress  or 
retrogression. 

A  million  things  worthy  of  mention  hap- 
pen m  a  day.  A  given  group  of  Journalists 
decides  which  few  of  all  these  happenings 
shall  be  presented  to  the  reading  public. 

Discerning  Journalism,  carefully  recalling 
the  chain  of  evenU  of  yesterday,  selecU  and 
states  today's  news  mindful  of  tomorrow's 
npcMitfstons.  ,  .,     » 

flaoietlmes  our  Negro  Journalism  falls  to 
think  In  these  three  dimensions. 

When  thU  happens  our  page  ones  empha- 
Bl»  the  bad  In  other  races,  falling  to  bring 
the  sheet  Into  balance  with  an  eqtial  empha- 
sU  on  the  good  In  other  races.  I  daresay  this 
lucre  am  circulation  (because  It  Is  a  well- 
reoosnlaed.  trait  In  human  nature  to  enjoy 
sensationalism),  but  do  such  practices  lead 
to  the  "One  World"  Idea  of  the  UNO  toward 
which  the  world  Is  slowly  groping? 

Advertising:  When  Westbrook  Pegler  at- 
tacked a  certain  section  of  the  Negro  press 
for  accepting  advertising  of  "Lucky  Numbers" 
books.  Loadstone,  Love  Powers,  and  sundry 
other  Items  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  supersti- 
tious, our  group  (Carter  Patriotic  and  Civic 
Association)  dlscxissed  that  particular  Pegler 
column  at  length,  and  unanimously  agreed 
that  Mr.  Pegler  was  "dead  right."  (However, 
at  the  same  meeting  we  passed  an  oral  reso- 
lution condemning  the  same  Mr.  Pegler  for 
practically  everything  else  he  had  written 
about  colored  people  up  to  that  time.) 

Our  editorials:  One  of  the  most  Intelligent 
men  we  know  Insists  that  he  never  completed 
the  fourth  reader.  He  Is  a  successful  busl- 
nenman  today  at  50.  His  alma  mater  Is 
■aid  to  be  travel,  listening,  and  reading  edi- 
torials. 

There  are  many  ambitious  young  men  of 
our  race  today  who  for  one  cause  or  another 
win  not  complete  their  formal  schooling  In  a 
regular  classroom,  but  who  have  already 
completed  the  first  phase  of  this  successful 
man's  education,  and  to  whom  the  Army  dis- 
cipline has  already  uught  much  of  the  sec- 
ond phase.  There  remains  for  these  the 
final  phase  only— to  have  presented  to  their 
attention  the  type  of  editorials  that  will 
reach  their  consciousness  with  sufficient  Im- 
pact to  cause  them  to  work  out  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  and  political  destinies  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  American  Democ- 
racy, without  Injury  either  to  themselves  or 
others.  The  news  of  the  day  condensed  Into 
the  editorial  can  be  made  to  tell  of  the 
progress,  the  needs,  the  history,  the  natural 
reaources,  the  opportunities  to  pioneer  In  ex- 
port and  import  trade  and  discovery  In  the 
wide  African  lands  beyond  the  seas,  as  well 
as  of  the  opportunities  here  at  home  for  those 
who  have  the  eyes  and  will  to  work. 

Finally  it  Is  the  privilege  and  the  sacred 
tnut  of  the  Negro  press  to  bring  to  these 
youths  the  things  spoken  of  In  a  Garvey 
poem  which  I  have  hanging  on  the  wall  be- 
side my  desk: 
**Tou  sit  and  quarrel  all  your  life, 

And  blame  the  moving  world  at  large; 
Tou  fall  to  enter  In  the  strife. 
To  sail  in  fa-tune's  happy  barge.** 


Is  tkc  Railroad  Retirement  System  Sound? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  Railroad  Retirement  System  what 
railroad  employees  have  been  told  and 
believe  it  to  be? 

Is  the  manner  of  financing  it  sound? 

Do  railroad  employees  have  a  real  re- 
serve, in  the  fcrra  of  a  trust  fund,  in  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury? 

Is  the  Railroad  Retirement  System  an 
Independent  service  separate  from  the 
so-called  social  security  plan? 

The  politicians  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment since  the  passage  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  have  assured  rail- 
road employees  that  they  have  a  genuine 
retirement  plan,  soundly  financed  in 
every  way.  amply  supported  by  a  well- 
guarded  and  administered  trust  fund, 
and  that  it  is  set  up  independently  of  the 
so-called  social  security  or  other  Federal 
retirement  plan. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  its 
annual  reports  paints  a  glowing  picture 
for  railroad  employees.  It  presents  elab- 
orate tables  and  charts  to  show  employee 
annuities,  pensions,  and  survivor  bene- 
fits currently  disbursed  and  accruing  for 
future  payments. 

On  the  surface  the  plan  has  a  good  ap- 
pearance. The  trouble  is.  railrcad  em- 
ployees do  not  get  the  whole  picture,  and 
what  is  given  them  is  greatly  distorted. 
I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  mask  be 
removed  from  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System  so  that  the  railroad  employees 
may  know  just  what  It  really  is. 

The  fact  is  that  when  this  plan  is  care- 
fully examined  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
more  particularly  a  scheme  to  tax  rail- 
road employees  and  employers  to  pay 
Government  operating  costs  than  a  re-. 
tirement  plan. 

How  any  unbiased  and  disinterested 
person  can  really  think  this  subject 
through  and  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion is  difficult  to  conceive. 

From  the  time  the  railroad  retire- 
ment plan  went  into  effect  in  1937 
through  March  1946  the  Government  col- 
lected from  railroad  employees  and  rail- 
road companies  taxes  for  the  retirement 
account  amounting  to  $1,742,5C0.000. 
During  this  time  it  collected  from  the 
general  public,  of  which  railroad  em- 
ployees form  a  part,  and  therefore  must 
help  to  pay.  hidden  in  the  prices  they 
pay  for  the  necessities  of  life,  taxes  for 
the  "interest"  on  their  so-called  trust 
fund  amounting  to  $43,800,000.  A  total 
of  $1,786,272,000.  Of  this  amount.  $1,- 
064.500,000,  or  approximately  59  percent, 
went  for  current  benefits;  $642,000,000. 
or  approximately  36  percent,  remained  in 
the  Treasury  and  was  spent  for  general 
Government  operating  purposes;  $24,- 
672.000,  which  equals  about  2.3  percent 
of  the  benefit  payments,  was  used  for  ad- 
xnioistrative    expenses.     The    balance, 


$55,200,000,  remains  in  the  general  fund 
and  disbursing  officers'  account. 

Railroad  employees  are  told  by  the 
politicians  in  Washington  that  this 
$642,000,000  is  a  reserve,  and  that  acting 
as  trustee  for  the  railroad  employees, 
they  hold  it  as  a  trust  fimd,  and  that  it 
draws  3  percent  compound  interest.  The 
employees  are  also  told  that  this  reserve 
Is  available  at  all  times  in  the  future  to 
be  drawn  upon  as  need  arises. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  railroad  employees 
have  no  such  trust  fund  in  the  Treasury. 
Virtually  all  they  have  to  show  for  this 
$642,000,000  is  I  O  U's  which  appear  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  as  a  credit  for 
Government  securities. 

Railroad  employees  have  been  given 
the  impression  that  after  they  have  been 
taxed  3 '2  percent  of  their  wages — the 
amount  was  less  to  start  with  and  will 
be  slightly  higher  later — that  they  were 
through  contributing.  In  this  they  are 
mistaken.  They  must  continue  to  pay 
and  pay  and  pay.  They  do  not  real  ze 
that  they  are  being  heavily  taxed  to  pay 
for  so-called  social  security,  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance,  and  civil-service 
annuities.  But  more  on  this  subject 
later. 

Designating  this  $642,000,000  a  reserve 
has  given  railroad  smployees  a  grossly 
false  impression.  Many  of  them  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  this  so-called  re- 
serve actually  composes  the  money  they 
and  their  employers  paid  into  the  ac- 
count. They  do  not  know  that  this 
money  has  been  used  up  to  pay  Govern- 
ment expenses. 

It  is  a  political  and  not  an  economic 
concept  to  regard  the  taxes  collected 
from  railroad  employees  and  employers 
which  are  paid  into  the  Treasury  and 
disbursed  by  it  for  operating  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  trust  fund.  There  is  nothing 
about  the  transaction  which  has  any  of 
the  characteristics  of  what  has  com- 
monly been  considered  a  trust  fund. 

Black's  Law  Dictionary  defines  a  trust 
fund  as  follows: 

A  fund  held  by  a  trustee  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  the  trust;  In  a  more  general  sense, 
a  fund  which,  legally  or  equitably,  is  subject 
to  be  devoted  to  a  particular  purpose  and  can- 
not or  should  not  be  diverted  therefrom. 

Certainly  railroad  retirement  taxes 
which  the  Government  appropriates  to 
its  own  use  cannot  even  be  said  to  be  held 
by  it,  much  less  held  by  it  as  trustee  for 
any  specific  purpose. 

The  specific  purpose  for  which  the  poli- 
ticians in  control  of  the  Government  are 
supposed  to  hold  these  funds,  and  for 
which  railroad  employees  believe  they  are 
held,  is  retirement  benefits,  assuredly  not 
to  pay  operating  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Punk  Si  Wagnall's  Standard  Dictionary 
defines  the  term  "investment"  as  "the 
act  of  investing  capital  productively,  also 
the  money  so  invested,  or  the  property  so 
produced." 

It  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
pretend  that  this  money  is  productively 
invested,  in  any  commonly  accepted  sense 
of  the  term  as  it  is  used  in  connection 
with  trust  funds.  This  money  is  spent 
for  political  or  other  nonproductive  pur- 
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poses,  and  in  no  small  measure  of  the 
most  destructive  kind. 

Here  is  what  really  happens:  The  ad- 
ministration In  cbsirge  of  the  Govern- 
ment taxes  railroad  employees  and  em- 
ployers, ostensibly  to  provide  such  em- 
ployees with  a  retirement  system.  As  a 
part  of  the  scheme  it  pretends  to  Invest 
that  portion  of  such  taxes  not  used  to  pay 
administrative  costs  and  to  meet  current 
benefit  payments  in  a  tru.  t  fimd. 

But  the  administration  spends  this 
money  to  pay  general  debts  incurred  in 
the  operation  of  various  governmental 
functions.  It  simply  uses  the  money  to 
wipe  out  a  certain  amount  of  current 
general  public  indebtedness  and  creates, 
in  its  place  a  like  amount  of  long-term 
special  public  indebtedness. 

Instead  of  taxing  the  general  public  to 
pay  $642,000,000  of  current  operating 
debts  the  administrations  in  charge  of 
the  Government  taxed  a  special  group, 
railroad  employees  and  employers,  to  pay 
jsuch  debts. 

In  the  guise  of  providing  a  retirement 
system  for  railroad  employees  the  forces 
In  control  of  the  Government  tapped  a 
new  source  of  revenue  to  provide  them 
with  more  spending  money. 

Without  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
the  administrations  would  have  been 
compelled  to  either  reduce  the  general 
operating  costs  of  the  Government  by 
$642,000,000.  a  dire  necessity,  or  tax  the 
general  public  for  this  amount. 

With  this  act  they  have  been  relieved 
of  that  difficulty.  They  just  "borrowed." 
in  perpetuity,  from  railroad  employees 
$642,000,000  with  which  to  pay  off  an 
equal  amount  of  current  general  public 
Indebtedness. 

•Rie  all -important  consideration  in 
placing  one's  money  in  a  trust  fund  is 
the  safety  of  the  principal.  A  trust  fund 
that  swallows  up  the  money  entrusted 
to  its  care,  like  the  Government  swallows 
up  the  taxes  which  it  collects  from  rail- 
road employees  and  employers,  just  is  no 
trust  fund. 

Nor  is  a  trust  fund  such  in  reality  im- 
less  the  capital  entrusted  to  it  is  put  to 
productive  use.  That  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  make  it  a  trust  fimd. 

When  one  purchases  an  endowment 
policy  from  a  life  insurance  company 
the  premiums  one  pays  in  go  into  pro- 
ductive enterprise.  They  are  used  to 
produce  tangible  wealth.  The  public 
benefits  by  the  newly  created  wealth,  the 
company  receives  compensation  for  its 
service  in  putting  the  premiums  paid  in 
to  work,  and  the  holder  of  the  policy  re- 
ceives compensation  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends for  the  use  of  his  money.  Thus  we 
see  all  parties  concerned  benefit  by  the 
transaction. 

True,  life  insurance  companies  hold 
Federal  Government  securities.  But  they 
also  hold  productive  assets,  mortgage 
loans,  railroad  and  public  utility  bonds, 
real  estate,  and  so  forth. 

In  any  event,  regardless  of  who  holds 
Government  debt  obligations  they  re- 
main nonproductive  and  are  just  so 
much  dead  weight  upon  the  citizenry  as 
a  whole. 

The  premiums,  capital,  paid  on  an  en- 
dowment policy  are  always  safe  and  can 
be  recovered  if  the  insurance  company 


is  sound  and  solvent.  Here  are  embodied 
the  principles  of  a  true  trust  fund. 

But  not  so  with  the  money  paid  into 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account.  No 
new  wealth  whate\er  is  created.  In  fact. 
this  money  is  in  the  first  instance  in 
large  measure  taken  out  of  productive 
enterprise  and  then  put  into  wholly  un- 
productive Government  projects.  This 
point  is  vital. 

Railroad  employees  have  prided  them- 
selves cm  having  their  own  retirement 
system,  separate  from  and  independent 
of  the  social  security  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral retirement  plan.  But  the  distinc- 
tion they  make  is  a  superficial  one.  They 
have  their  own  agency,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  to  administer  their 
benefits,  but  that  is  all. 

What  really  counts  is  the  financial 
structure  of  the  plan  and  who  manages 
the  financing.  When  these  features  of 
the  scheme  are  examined  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  railroad  retirement  plan  rests 
on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  the 
social  security  and  civil  service  retire- 
ment plans. 

The  management  of  the  finances  of 
all  threo  is  in  the  hands  of  the  poli- 
ticians who  happen  to  be  in  control  of 
the  QoTemment. 

All  the  taxes  which  the  Government 
collects  under  these  plans  in  effect  go 
into  a  common  pool  along  with  other 
Federal  taxes,  namely,  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

Like  the  taxes  collected  for  railroad 
retirement  benefits,  all  the  taxes  col- 
lected for  social  security  and  Federal 
civil  service  retirement  benefits,  except 
those  required  for  administrative  costs 
and  current  benefit  payments,  are  spent 
by  the  Government  for  general  operating 
purposes,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
for  these  contributions  but  I  O  U's. 

Just  as  railroad  employees  are  told 
that  they  have  a  reserve  in  the  form 
of  a  trust  fund  in  the  Treasury  which 
draws  interest  and  can  be  resorted  to  at 
any  time  in  the  future  to  provide  retire- 
ment and  other  benefits,  so  persons  com- 
ing under  the  so-called  social  security 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  and  the 
civil  service  annuity  plans  are  told  the 
same  thing. 

As  in  the  case  of  railroad  employees 
who  are  assured  that  a  tax  of  3  percent 
compound  interest  on  their  I  O  U  ac- 
count will  be  levied  upon  the  public  to 
build  it  up  and  provide  retirement  bene- 
flts,  so  also  those  coming  under  these 
other  plans  have  a  like  assurance  with 
respect  to  their  I  O  U  accounts. 

In  the  case  of  social  security,  the  tax 
would  be  equal  to  more  than  2  percent 
compound  interest,  and  in  that  of  the 
civil-service  annuity  plan  4  percent  com- 
pound interest. 

Railroad  employees  are  being  taxed  not 
only  to  help  pay  the  interest  on  their 
own  false  trust  fund  but  also  the  illusory 
trust  funds  held  by  the  Treasury  for  em- 
ployees covered  imder  social  security  and 
the  Federal  civil  service  retirement  plans. 
They  pay  these  taxes  through  hidden 
taxes  added  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
also  in  the  form  of  pay-roll  withholding 
taxes. 

They  are  further  being  taxed  through 
hidden  or  consumer  taxes  to  provide  the 


contributions  made  by  their  own  em- 
ployers and  those  coming  under  social 
security.  And  they  are  being  taxed  to 
pay  the  B-percrot  contribution  which  the 
Government  makes  toward  the  civil 
service  retirement  plan. 

Thus,  we  .see  that  all  of  these  plans  are 
but  parts  of  a  whole.  It  is  through  the 
payment  of  consumer  taxes  by  the  pub- 
lic that  employers  coming  under  these 
retirement  acts  are  provided  with  thr; 
funds  to  make  their  contributions.  This 
feature  alone  strongly  identifies  these 
plans  with  each  other. 

To  understand  the  railroad  retirement 
system  it  is  necessary  to  study  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  social-security  plan  and 
also  the  Federal  civil-service  retirement 
system.  Other  Government  programs 
which  we  shall  not  mention  here  are  also 
involved. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
taxes  which  railroad  companies  contrib- 
ute to  their  retirement  accoimt  are  not 
really  paid  by  them.  Those  taxes  are 
shifted  on  to  shippers  and  others  who 
use  their  services.  In  turns  they  arc 
passed  on  to  distributors,  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers, and  so  forth,  and  finally  charged 
to  the  consuming  public. 

•nie  same  is  true,  of  course,  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxes  paid  into  the  social- 
security  account  by  producers  of  raw 
materials,  manufacturers,  and  the  several 
handlers  involved  in  getting  finished 
products  to  their  ultimate  destination 
where  the  consumer  finally  takes  over 
the  tax  load.  That  these  taxes  are  ulti- 
mately paid  by  the  consirailng  public  is 
not  theory  but  obvious  fact. 

Some,  but  not  all  of  the  taxes  paid  into 
the  Federal  civil-service  annuity  account 
are  provided  through  consumer  taxes. 

How  much  in  taxes  has  the  Govern- 
ment collected  from  these  groups  for  such 
benefits,  but  spent  on  itself?  How  much 
in  I O  U's  has  the  Government  exchanged 
for  this  cash?  Following  are  some  re- 
vealing figures  which  were  as  of  March 
31,  1946: 

/  O  V't  held  by  the  TreasMry 
Railroad  retirement  I O  U's..      $642, 000. 000 
Federal     old-age     and     sur- 
vivors InsTirance  I  O  D'a 7, 224. 400, 000 

Unemp'-oyment  IOITb  (In- 
cludes railroad  unemploy- 
ment I O  tTB,  and  Federal 
and  State  unemployment 
10  U's  under  Social  Se- 
curity   Act) 7,878,200.000 

Federal  ClvU  Service  I O  Us.     2,  159.  900,  030 


Total 17. 404.  503.  COO 

Railroad  onployees  and  their  em- 
ployers. Industrial  workers  coming  under 
social  security  and  their  employers.  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  the  Government — 
taxpayers — have  already  paid  $17,400,- 
000.000  in  taxes  for  retirement  and  other 
benefits  which  the  Government  has  spent 
for  other  purposes. 

Something  more  than  one  billion  of 
this  represents  interest  collected  from 
the  public,  a  large  portion  of  which  em- 
ployees coming  imder  these  retirement 
plans  paid  in  consumer  and  pay-roll 
withholding  taxes. 

The  employees  who  contributed  a 
large  part  of  this  sum.  and  for  whose 
benefit  the  remainder  was  contributed. 
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have  nothing  but  I  O  U's  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  show  that  this  money  has 
been  handed  over  to  it. 

It  is  claimed  this  $17,400,000,000  in 
I O  U's  Is  a  true  reserve  because  it  can  be 
converted  into  cash  at  any  time  by  issu- 
ing Government  bonds  and  selling  them 
to  investors.  That  is.  they  could  be  con- 
verted into  cash  by  levying  a  general  tax 
on  the  public.  Selling  securities  is  only 
deferred  taxation. 

But  who  is  the  public?  There  are 
about  1,500.000  railroad  employees  cov- 
ered under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act— 40.000,000  fully  covered  and  30.- 
000.000  more  having  some  wage  credits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act — and 
roundly  3,000,000  civil-service  employees. 
These  groups,  therefore,  compose  a  large 
portion  of  the  taxpaying  public.  It  is 
upon  them  that  would  in  great  measure 
fall  the  tax  burden  for  replenishing  the 
spent  funds  in  their  accounts. 

Here  we  have  a  good  illustration  of 
"we  owe  it  to  ourselves."  Surely  a  very 
substantial  part  of  this  money  which  has 
been  sunk  into  political  projects  could 
never  be  recovered  by  railroad  and  other 
'employees  coming  under  these  plans 
except  by  paying  it  themselves. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  Federal  employees  are  far  in  excess 
of  the  number  really  required.  The  cost 
of  the  surplusage  is  in  great  measure 
being  borne  by  the  other  two  groups. 

Of  course,  these  plans  are  not  set  up 
with  the  Idea  that  the  I  O  U's  are  to 
serve  as  a  true  reserve,  as  this  term  is 
commonly  understood.  It  Is  Inherent  In 
the  scheme  to  make  them  irredeemable. 
The  idea  Is  to  develop  the  I  O  U  ac- 
count to  a  sufflcient  size  so  that  the  "in- 
terest" thereon  plus  the  employee  and 
employer  taxes  Is  adequate  to  meet  bene- 
fit payments.  This  point  will  be  further 
developed  a  little  later. 

The  Government  must  this  year  col- 
lect taxes  or  charge  to  the  public  an 
amount  equal  to  approximately  2.3  per- 
cent of  $17,400,000,000  in  I  O  U's  or 
more  than  $400,000,000.  They  call  this 
Interest.  Railroad  employees  will  have 
to  pay  their  share  of  this  in  the  form  of 
hidden  and  payroll  withholding  taxes. 

But  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  program.  How  much  more  will  the 
employees  and  employers  coming  under 
the  several  Federal  Government  retire- 
ment plans  have  to  hand  over  to  the 
Government  to  finance  its  operating 
costs? 

^Tfac  Grosser  bill  raises  the  tax  em- 
ployMs  and  employers  each  mu.st  pay 
from  3 '2  to  5^4  percent  for  1947  and 
then  steps  the  rate  up  to  6  percent  for 
1961  and  6^  percent  for  1952  and  there- 
after. A  total  Increase  of  2^4  percent 
over  the  present  rate. 

The  chief  actuary  for  the  Grosser  bill 
estimates  that  the  taxes  provided  therein 
are  sufflcient  to  produce  cumulative 
amounts  of  I  O  U's  every  10  years  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  $2.300  000- 
000;  $3,400,000,000:  $4,5CO,000,000:'  $5'- 
900,000.000:  $7,600,000,000;  $9  200  000- 
000;  $11,200,000,000.  This  is  something 
serious  for  prospective  railroad  pension- 
ers to  think  about. 

The  Social  Security  Board  estimates 
the  I O  U's  that  will  be  required  to  keep 
the  social-security  account  "solvent"  may 


ultimately  reach  a  figure  of  $92,000.- 
000,000. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  I O  U's 
In  the  civil-service  account  are  expected 
to  reach  a  figure  of  approximately  $5,- 
000.000.000  before  they  level  off. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  civil-service 
employees  occupy  a  favored  position. 
They  have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
other  groups.  The  Government's  (tax- 
payers') share  of  the  civil-service  an- 
nuity taxes  Is  8  percent  while  that  of  the 
employees  is  only  five. 

Then  there  are  the  $7,500,000,000  of 
I  O  U's  in  the  unemployment  railroad 
Insurance  and  the  State  unemployment 
insurance  activities  accounts.  No  one 
can  know  how  much  higher  this  debt 
will  go. 

Taking  a  somewhat  intermediate  fig- 
ure at  which  the  railroad  retirement 
I  O  U  account  might  be  expected  to  level 
off,  if  the  Grosser  bill  passes,  say  $6,000.- 
000,000,  and  adding  it  to  the  above  would 
total  $110,000,000,000.  This  colossal  debt 
would  serve  as  a  financial  foundation  for 
the  railroad  retirement  system,  social- 
seciu-ity  and  old-age  survivors  insurance 
and  civil-service  annuity  plans. 

Security  for  aged  railroad  employees 
based  on  a  $110,000,000,000  permanent 
Government  or  nonproducing  debt. 

With  all  deference  to  the  thinking  of 
those  who  contrived  this  scheme,  to  me  It 
appears  so  fantastic  and  Irrational  that 
I  cannot  conceive  how  it  was  possible  that 
It  ever  saw  the  light  of  day. 

Human  slavery  can  be  founded  on 
Government  debt,  social  security  never. 

To  be  sure,  the  argument  runs  that  the 
Government  merely  borrows  these  funds 
from  railroad  and  other  employees  com- 
ing under  these  retirement  plans,  that  If 
It  did  not  borrow  from  such  employees 
It  would  be  compelled  to  borrow  from 
the  general  public.  So  we  are  told  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  Government  would  be 
the  same  In  either  event. 

Do  those  who  argue  this  way  also  con- 
tend that  the  Goveriunent  would  borrow 
from  private  Investors  in  perpetuity,  as  It 
does  from  the  retirement  accounts? 
Hardly. 

How  can  It  be  said  this  money  is  bor- 
rowed when  there  Is  no  Intention  of  ever 
paying  It  back.  when.  In  fact.  It  Is  basic 
to  the  scheme  not  to  do  so;  when  Indeed 
the  Government  repudiates  in  advance 
the  principal  of  the  debt ! 

This  Is  plainly  a  deception.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  borrow  this  money  at 
ail.  It  Just  takes  It  and  spends  it  for 
general  operating  purposes  exactly  as  it 
does  other  tax  receipts. 

The  so-called  Interest  which  is  paid  by 
the  public  on  the  I  O  U's  is  a  subter- 
fuge. It  is  an  artifice  to  supplement  the 
taxes  collected  from  employees  and  em- 
ployers by  levying  a  general  tax  upon  the 
public. 

Since  railroad  and  the  other  employees 
coming  imder  these  retirement  plans  pay 
a  major  portion  of  the  general  taxes,  they 
must  bear  a  corresponding  share  of  the 
tax  burden  for  providing  this  additional 
revenue.  "We  owe  it  to  ourselves"  and 
we  pay  it  to  ourselves. 

To  say  the  Government  would  borrow 
from  other  sources  if  it  did  not  from 
these  retirement  accounts  is.  aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  really  borrow. 


a  specious  argument  and  can  come  only 
from  an  unwise  and  improvident  per- 
sonnel in  control  of  the  Government, 
from  one  that  is  forever  rimning  it  In 
debt.  The  very  idea  of  deliberately 
planning  to  create  a  permanent  public 
debt  of  $110,000,000,000  in  and  of  itself 
conclusively  proves  this,  in  my  judgment. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
war  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  planning 
of  this  debt.  It  was  planned  when  the 
Railroad  Retirement  and  Social  Security 
Acts  were  passed,  which  was  years  before 
the  war. 

Of  course,  those  railroad  employees 
who  happen  to  be  old  enough  to  retire 
and  to  exercise  their  pension  rights  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  this  retirement 
plan  will  sfeemingly  fare  pretty  well. 
This  aspect  of  the  system  is  very  decep- 
tive. The  Impression  is  given  that  fu- 
ture benefits  will  be  the  same  as  they  are 
now.  This  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. As  time  goes  on  the  net  returns  to 
retired  railroad  employees  must  neces- 
sarily continuously  diminish. 

Even  those  who  are  already  on  the  re- 
tired list  are  not  as  well  off  as  it  might 
appear.  They  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet  with  the  income  they 
derive  from  the  retirement  system.  The 
cost  of  living  is  constantly  rising.  The 
dollars  which  were  paid  into  the  retire- 
ment plan  have  been,  since  the  start  of  it. 
steadily  losing  In  value  or  purchasing 
power.  The  tax  dollar  collected  from 
railroad  employees  for  the  retirement 
fund  during  the  first  few  years  after  the 
plan  was  put  Into  operation  will  purchase 
no  more  than  60  cents'  worth  of  what 
they  did  then. 

This  loss  of  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  will  obviously  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  future  retirement  benefits. 
How  much  more  the  dollar  will  lose  in 
buying  power  before  It  becomes  stabilized 
there  Is  no  way  of  telling.  Present  indi- 
cations are  that  it  can  and  probably  will 
lose  considerably  more.  This  will 
strongly  operate  to  further  reduce  the 
net  benefits  accruing  to  railroad  em- 
ployees under  their  so-called  retirement 
system. 

We  should  pause  here  for  a  moment 
to  meditate  on  why  the  dollar  Is  losing 
Its  purchasing  power.  We  need  not  go 
Into  details.  The  steady  \om  of  purcha.'?- 
Ing  power  which  the  dollar  Is  under- 
going is  directly  caused  by  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  financing  Government 
deficits  with  printing-press  money.  The 
banks  alone  hold  more  than  $100,000.- 
000.000.  in  the  form  of  deposits,  of  this 
printing-press  money.  There  is  very 
much  more  In  existence.  It  is  this  enor- 
mous volume  of  Government  printing- 
press  money  which  really  constitutes  in- 
flation. Rising  prices  are  but  a  symptom 
of  Inflation. 

This  ought  to  explain  why  some  Mem- 
bers of  Gongress  have  worked  so  hard 
to  stop  deficit  financing  and  make  the 
men  in  control  of  the  Government  live 
within  the  income  they  derive  from 
taxes.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  reason 
why  those  men  believe  they  are  on  the 
side  of  the  working  people  and  the  poor— 
when  they  insist  upon  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

After  all  the  financial  structure  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  System  can  be  no 
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sounder  than  that  of  the  Government 
itself.  Inevitably,  also,  the  finances  of 
the  Government  can  be  no  sounder  than 
the  dollar.  Printing-press  dollars  are 
not  sound  dollars. 

To  make  the  picture  more  complete 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  farmers, 
self-employed,  and  others  not  covered  by 
any  of  these  Federal  retirement  systems. 
help  to  pay.  in  the  form  of  consumer 
taxes,  the  contributions  which  railroads 
and  other  employers  contribute  to  the 
accounts  of  such  plans.  They  must 
likewise  also  help  to  pay  the  so-called 
interest  on  the  several  I  O  U  accounts. 
But  the  help  covered  emplojrees  get 
from  this  source  is  not  enough  to  over- 
come their  loss. 

To  put  these  groups  under  social  se- 
curity, as  the  bureaucrats  propose,  would 
help  nobody  but  the  bureaucrats.  It 
would  only  enlarge  their  field  of  exploita- 
tion. 

It  is  important  for  railroad  employees 
to  realize  that  the  Grosser  bill  provides 
for  an  increase  of  1.5  percent  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  which  experience  has 
shown  exists  under  the  present  act;  that 
is.  to  make  the  plan  which  the  present 
law  provides  "solvent."  railroad  em- 
ployees and  employers  will  be  compelled 
to  pay  an  additional  1.5  percent  of  their 
pay  roll  into  the  retirement  account.  The 
actuaries  for  the  committee  bill  claim  the 
deficiency  is  twice  that  amount,  or  3  per- 
cent. This  should  cause  railroad  em- 
ployees to  do  some  serious  thinking. 
After  tlie  system  has  been  in  operation 
only  10  years  It  is  discovered  that  the  rate 
of  taxes  which  they  paid  was  much  too 
low.  that  they  and  their  employers  should 
have  paid  annually  from  $45,000,000  to 
$90.000.000— on  the  basis  of  a  three  bil- 
lion pay  roll — more  in  pay  roll  taxes  than 
they  did  to  make  the  system  solvent. 

What  further  deficiencies  will  turn  up 
In  the  future?  Where  will  be  the  end? 
How  long  would  an  insurance  company 
last  if  it  did  business  in  this  way? 

Beginning  In  1947.  railroad  employeea 
under  the  Grosser  bill  will  have  to  pay 
approximately  64  percent  more  In  pay- 
roll taxes  than  they  are  now  paying.  By 
1952  this  will  be  stepped  up  so  that  they 
win  have  to  pay  about  78  percent  more. 
Such  an  extra  burden  as  this  cannot  be 
Uken  lightly,  especially  when  it  is  real- 
iaed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  addi- 
tional funds  which  they  must  pay  into 
the  retirement  account  will  not  go  Into 
any  real  trust  fund  but  will  be  perma- 
nently sunk  into  nonproductive  and  de- 
structive political  projects  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Railroad  employees  have  no  real  re- 
serve or  trust  fund  in  the  Treasury,  as 
they  have  been  led  to  believe,  and  cannot 
have  under  the  present  system.  The  law 
provides  that  the  politicians  In  control 
of  the  Government  shall  spend  for  gen- 
eral operating  purposes  that  portion  of 
the  taxes  collected  from  the  employees 
and  employers  which  is  not  needed  to 
meet  current  pensions  and  other  benefits. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement System  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  social-security  plan.  Both  plans  are 
the  same  financial  structure.    The  same 
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crowd  manages  both  and  similarly  prof- 
its from  both. 

All  things  considered,  oncoming  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Sys- 
tem can  have  no  hope  whatever  that  they 
will  receive  over  the  coming  years  any- 
where near  the  pensions  and  other  bene- 
fits in  terms  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
that  the  politicians  have  promised  them, 
or  what  they  will  actually  cost  them. 

It  was  indeed  a  sad  day  when  the 
politicians  got  their  fingers  into  the  pay 
envelopes  of  the  working  people. 

More  and  more  the  profutsition  re- 
solves itself  into  one  where  railroad  em- 
ployees will  owe  it  to  themselves  and  will 
have  to  pay  it  to  themselves, 
returns  must  inevitably  t)ec( 
less  as  time  goes  on. 

Forcing  railroad  employees  to  pay  the 
additional  tax  provided  in  the  Grosser 
bill  will  only  further  darken  the  picture, 
as  will  also  sdl  additional  future  raises 
in  their  pay-roll  tax. 

Seeing  the  situation  as  I  do,  and  realiz- 
ing that  a  large  part  of  this  increase  In 
pay-roll  taxes  will  not  be  devoted  to  pen- 
sions and  other  benefits,  but  will  go  to 
sw-ell  the  coffers  of  the  politicians  and 
bureaucrats,  I  believe  I  would  be  doing 
railroad  employees  a  grave  wrong  by 
lending  my  support  to  this  measure. 

It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I  have 
made  this  analysis  of  the  operations  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  herein  set  forth.  I 
have  done  this  only  because  I  believe  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  find  out  the  truth  and 
state  It  as  best  I  can.  This  I  believe  I 
owe  to  my  constltutents  in  general  and 
to  the  railroad  employees  of  my  district 
in  particular. 


PalestiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  INDtAM* 
IN  TRX  HOITSB  OF  RZPR£SENTATIVB3 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speaker, 

will  history  later  record  the  present-day 
persecution  in  Palestine  as  another  of 
the  dark  pages  of  world  history  that  was 
hatched  at  Yalta? 

What  has  become  of  the  conscience  of 
mankind  as  we  witness  small  nations  and 
small  groups  of  people,  one  after  the 
other,  ground  under  the  heel  of  empire, 
or  under  totalitarian  despotism? 

Even  though  the  existence  of  an  At- 
lantic Gharter  has  now  been  denied,  Is 
there  to  be  no  meaning  nor  any  life  to 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
imanimously  adopted  at  an  emergency 
mass  meeting  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  South  Bend  and  vicinity  held  In  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  on  July  3.  1946. 

Tills  resolution  restates  the  unhappy 
plight  of  the  Jewish  people  of  Palestine 
and  throughout  the  world. 


Whereas  at  the  CMMtlon  at  bostilUln  in 
Europe  In  tbe  summer  of  1M5.  the  Honorable 
Harry  S.  Truman.  President  of  the  United 
States,  dispatched  Mr.  Earl  O.  Harrtaon.  dean 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Europe  to  Investigate  the  con- 
dition ot  the  displaced  persons  In  Europe; 
and 

Whereas  the  said  Harrison  after  duly  in- 
vestigating the  situation  reported  in  detail 
to  our  President  the  plight  of  the  Jews  In 
devastated  Eur(^>e  and  said  report  recom- 
mended that  a  minimum  of  100.000  Jews  tw 
permitted  to  enter  Palestine  Immediately: 
and 

Wherea.<:  our  President  then  recommended 
to  Great  Britain  that  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  persecution  be  given  dignity  and 
security  in  Palestine:  and 

Whereas  immediately  thereafter  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  refused  the  request  of  cur 
President  and  suggested  that  a  conunlttec 
compoeed  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  England  be  appointed  to  Investi- 
gate the  Fltustlon  (despite  the  fact  that  16 
InvestltraUons  of  Utile  Palestine  bad  there- 
tofore been  made>:  and 

Whereas  thereafter  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry  was  formed,  compoeed 
of  an  equal  number  o(  British  and  American 
representatives,  and  said  committee  con- 
ducted a  thorough  InvesUgaUon  and  after 
8  months  of  deliberation  found,  among 
other  things,  that  our  President's  original 
request  that  100,000  Jews  be  permitted  to  go 
to  Palestine  was  imminently  necessary;  and 
Whereas  our  President  Immediately  ex- 
pressed his  wlUingness  to  use  bU  great  oOce 
to  the  end  that  this  hufnanltarlan  act  be 
carried  out:  and 

Whereas  the  British  Governn.ent  then  In- 
sisted upon  conditions  that  would  make  im- 
poKible  the  ImplemenUtlon  of  our  Presi- 
dent's request:  and 

WbereM  the  latest  act  of  Great  Britain. 
the  arrwt  of  Jewish  agency  leaders  in  Pales- 
tine, constitutee  an  act  of  open  warfare 
agalnat  the  Jewish' people  of  PaleaUne  and 
results  In  further  delay  of  the  uansler  of 
the  100.000  Jews  from  the  DP  camps  of  Eu- 
rope to  Palestine:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rttoioed.  That  It  U  the  ainoere  and  earnest 
feeling  ot  the  Jewish  cttiMns  of  South  Bend 
and  vicinity  at  this  mass  meeting  aaenMed 
that  Great  Britain  has  committed  an  aet  Of 
treachery  against  the  Jewish  people:  that 
she  has  broken  covcnanu  and  promlMS 
heretofore  by  her  duly  made  to  the  JewUh 
people  and  the  governmenu  of  the  world 
and  that  by  these  taeUcs  she  U  delaying  the 
rescue  and  rehabilitation  of  the  suffering 
sunrlvon  of  Naal  tyranny:  be  It  further 

Ue$olvtd,  That  because  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned acU  of  Great  BrtUin  the  JewUh  olU- 
Mas  of  South  Bend  and  vicinity  eapreaa 
t'^elr  strong  Indignation  and  urge  the  om- 
sation  of  these  hostile  acU  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  against  Jewry:  be  it  further 
Reaolvtd.  That  we  urge  our  duly  oansU- 
tuted  repreaenUtlves  and  the  British  *n- 
baaey  to  use  their  good  odteas  to  the  end 
that  the  Jewish  leaders  now  under  arrest 
be  released  unmedUtely  so  that  normal  con- 
ditions may  be  restored  In  PalesUne.  and 
that  the  request  heretofore  made  by  our 
President  be  fulfilled,  that  100.000  Jews  be 
taken  from  Europe  to  Palestine  where  they 
may  lead  lives  of  decency  and  of  dignity: 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  ba 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Harry  B.  TTOman, 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  our  Rep- 
resentatives In  Ciongress.  to  the  United 
States  State  Department  and  to  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy. 

Rabbi  AaaoM  M.  Rm. 
CKairin«H  o/  M*u  Meetim^. 
Samub.  Baoww, 
Chairman  0/  Emergency  CouncU. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Constantine  Brown 
Irom  the  Evening  Star  of  July  9,  1946: 

THIS  CHANCING  WOKLO 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
Austria  and  Hungary  are  paying  today  for 
the  courage  of  their  citizens  In  going  to  the 
polls  some  months  ago  and  electing  repre- 
sentatives according  to  their  own  wishes. 

The  wholesale  confiscation  and  deporta- 
tions in  the  Russian  zone  In  Austria  and  the 
ulllmatum  presented  by  the  Soviet  military 
commander  to  the  Budapest  Government  to 
isband  all  Catholic  organizations  and  par- 
ticularly the  "dangerous  Boy  Scouts"  under 
the  pretext  that  they  are  Fascists  are  regarded 
by  the  State  Department  In  Washington  as 
payoffs  for  the  free  elections  In  both  coun- 
tries. 

The   Austrian    people  voted   according   to 
their  own  conscience.     The  result  was  that 
the  Communist  Party  received  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  total  vote.    The  Austrlans  felt 
that   they  could  freely  exercise  their  voting 
power   because   their  country    had   been  re- 
garded as  a  special  case  since  1943  when  the 
Big  Three  foreign  ministers  met  at  Moscow 
and  established  a  common  political  front.    At 
that  conference,  which  was  described  In  this 
country  as  the  crowning  success  of  Secretary 
Hulls  political  career.  It  was  decided  that 
Austria  had  been  coerced  Into  the  Nazi  zone 
of  Influence  and  would  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  crimes  of  the  Germans.     The  usual 
easy-going  Austrlans  did  their  utmost  to  co- 
operate  with    the   Allies   to   undermine    the 
Nazi  resistance  when  the  Red  armies  arrived 
at  the  gates  of  Vienna.    The  decisions  reached 
In  the  fall  of  1943  at  Moscow  by  Hull.  Eden, 
and  Molotov  were  further  confirmed  at  the 
next  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  at  Vienna. 
On  the  basis  of  these  formal  assurances 
given  by  the  representatives  of  the  greatest 
powers  In  the  world,  the  Austrlans  actually 
believed  they  would  be  allowed  to  administer 
their  country  according  to  their  own  lights. 
And  they  went  cheerfully  to  the  polls  electing 
»  truly  democratic  government  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  to  the  contrary  of  a  handful  of 
Moscow-trained    Communists    such    as    the 
minister  of  education.  Hans  Fischer.    Even- 
tually,  however,   the   Austrlans   were   made 
to  feel  that  they  had  been  "mistaken."    The 
treatmen*;  of  the  Austrlans  In  the  heavily 
barred   Russian  zone  was  not   what  should 
bare   been   expected   from   a   friendly   army 
which  claimed  to  have  liberated  these  people 
rrom  Nazi  tyranny.     But  since  communlza- 
tlon  of  the   population  made  no   progress, 
Moscow  decided  to  adopt  the  strong  method 
imd  last  week  it  started  wholesale  confisca- 
tion of  Aiutrlan  property  and  mass  deporta- 
tlODi    of    the    Austrian    populations    which 
proved  particularly  refractory  to  the  Com- 
munist way  of  thinking.     In  the  past  months 
only  "government  property"  was  transferred 
to  RussU.    Since  last  week  private  property 
■tiffered  the  same  lot  as  that  of  the  Nazi  cltl- 
■enj  in  the  Rtisslan  zone  In  the  Reich.    The 
RUMtazu  don't  care  about  becoming  popular. 
8o  long  aa  they  can  esubllsh  their  domina- 
tion by  terroristic  methods  they  are  satisfied. 
In  Hungary  the  situation  is  even  worse. 
Tbe  western  allies  have  no  voice  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  country.    The  American 
and  British  military  and  diplomatic  missions 
are  permitted  to  remain  In  Budapest  so  long 
as  they  keep  perfectly  quiet. 


Marshal  Voroshllov,  who  conunanded  the 
large  Russian  armies  in  the  country  soon 
after  Hungary's  surrender,  permitted  "free 
elections."  The  result  was  disappointing  to 
Moscow  since  the  Small  Holders'  Party — a 
dernocratlc  organization  which  has  opposed 
the  Nazis  throughout  the  war — won  at  the 
polls. 

Voroshllov.  the  benevolent  dictator  of 
Hungary,  is  now  back  in  Moscow.  The  new 
commander  of  the  Red  army.  Lieutenant 
General  Svlridov,  has  decided  to  put  an  end 
to  the  existing  "untenable  situation"  by  pre- 
senting the  nominal  Hungarian  Government 
with  drastic  demands  to  purge  the  remainder 
of  the  Nazis,  such  as  the  Hungarian  Boy 
Scouts,  several  Catholic  organizations,  and 
the  dismissal  from  government  service  of  a 
number  of  high  officials  whose  presence  is 
irksome  to  the  left  wingers  In  that  country. 

While  the  reports  from  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary are  spectacular,  they  are  not  surprising. 
They  follow  the  pattern  of  Russia's  activities 
In  the,  other  countries  behind  the  "Iron  cur- 
tain" and  are  In  keeping  with  Russia's  over- 
all policies,  which  have  prompted  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov  to  request  that  the  peace 
conference  demanded  by  Byrnes,  Bevln,  and 
Bldault  follow  strictly  a  set  of  rules  Imposed 
by  the  Big  Four  on  the  other  nations  before 
Invitations  are  Issued  for  them  to  attend 
the  Paris  parley. 


Planned  Science  or  Government 
Philanthropy?    . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  to  include  in  the  extension  of  niy 
remarks  an  article  by  Dr.  Theodore 
Koppanyi.  professor  of  pharmacology, 
Georgetown  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, which  w^as  published  in  the  March 
1946  issue  of  the  American  Naturalist. 

The  position  Dr.  Koppanyi  takes  in 
regard  to  science  legislation  now  pending 
in  Congress  is  so  wholesomely  good  for 
the  long-range  interest  of  science  that  I 
desire  to  bring  his  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation: 

PLANNED  SCIENn  OR  GOVERNMENT 
PHILANTHROPY? 

(Dr.  Theodore  Koppanyi,  professor  of  phar- 
macology. Georgetown  University  School  of 
Medicine) 

I  am  glad  to  accept  the  Invitation  of  the 
editors  of  the  American  Naturalist  to  con- 
tribute a  few  lines  on  the  recent  science 
legislative  proposals,  particularly  about 
S.  1720.  This  is  the  revised  version  of  the 
original  Kllgore  and  Magnuson  bills,  and  was 
introduced  Into  the  Senate  on  December  21. 
1945,  by  Senators  Kilgore,  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado. Pepper,  Pclbricht,  and  Saltonstall, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  (is  Minerva  going  to  take  Mars  as  her 
lawful,  wedded  husband?). 

In  the  winter  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors.' I  had  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  original  Magnuson-Kilgore  bill.  At  the 
same  tune  Lord  Brabazon  of  Tara,'  Minister 
of  Aircraft  Production  In  the  ChurchUl  Cabl- 


» Theodore  Koppanyi.  Bulletin  of  ths 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors. 31:  (S81,  1045. 

»Lord  Brabazon  of  Tara.  Freedom  for  Sci- 
entific Research,  Nature,  156:  746,  1945. 


net,  himself  a  pioneer  In  aeronautics,  pub- 
lished a  letter  on  the  freedom  for  sclentlflc 
research  in  the  British  magazine  Nature. 
These  publications,  both  critical  of  proposi- 
tions of  "planning"  fundamental  research, 
expressed  apprehensions  as  to  the  effect  such 
science  legislation  may  have  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. The  readers  of  the  American  Natural- 
ist may  forgive  me  if  I  discuss  the  S.  1720  In 
the  light  of  this  apprehensive  but  not  un- 
friendly attitude. 

I  agree  with  Lord  Brabazon.  and  trust  that 
many  of  your  readers  will  agree  with  him  too, 
that  any  attempt  to  plan  fundamental  re- 
search or  to  instruct  anyone  as  to  what  they  ^ 
are  to  study.  Ipso  facto  Imposes  ad  hoc  re- 
search upon  scientists.  The  Senators  and 
the  scientists  favoring  S.  1720  rndoubtedly 
deny  that  the  bill  has  any  such  Intentions. 
The  point  at  Issue  Is  not  whether  or  not  the 
authors  of  the  bill  desire  sclentlflc  ortho- 
doxy or  regimentation  of  science  along  cer- 
tain utilitarian  lines.  Granting  that  it  is 
their  honest  conviction  that  no  such  thing 
will  occur  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
human  nature,  the  uncertain  times,  and  the 
changing  political  and  economic  philosophies 
may  put  this  bill  to  a  use  not  intended  by 
its  sponsors  and  supporters. 

One  must  admit  that  S.  1720  Is  a  great 
improvement  over  S.  1297  (Kllgore  bill)  and 
S.  1285  (Magniascn  bill).  The  new  bill  no 
longer  states  In  the  preamble  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Is  to  promote  a 
national  policy  for  sclentlflc  research  and 
education  ("the  horrible  threat  that  sci- 
ence was  no  longer  to  be  International  has 
been  protested  against,  very  rightly,  by  all 
that  Is  best  In  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  elsewhere" — Lord  Brabazon).  It  Is  no 
longer  stated  that  scientific  research  Is  to 
be  initiated  and  prescribed  for  by  the  Foun- 
dation. It  states  more  modestly  that  the  bill 
is  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts,  to  secure  national  defense, 
and  to  advance  national  health  and  wel- 
fare. It  proposes  to  accomplish  that  by 
entering  Into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  organizations  for  the  support  of 
research  and  development  activities.  At  least 
15  percent  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Foundation  must  be  spent  for 
research  in  national  defense  and  the  same 
amount  for  research  in  public  health  and 
medical  sciences.  Not  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  money  to  be  appropriated  must  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  their  tax- 
supported  and  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  an  additional  25  percent  in 
other  nonprofit  organizations.  Each  in- 
dividual institution  will  retain,  according  to 
the  bill,  the  widest  latitude  In  its  choice  of 
research  and  development  projects. 

So  far.  so  good.  As  I  have  previously  stated, 
the  appropriation  of  money  by  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  Impersonal  and  should  go 
not  to  Individuals  but  to  institutions  which 
in  the  past  have  demonstrated  their  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  produce  research  as  evi- 
denced by  publications  In  reputable  national 
scientific  periodicals.  If  it  is  established 
that  there  Is  a  danger  of  exhaustion  of  pri- 
vate funds  for  research,  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  Government's  stepping  in  to  subsi- 
dize universities  and  research  laboratories 
to  enable  their  personnel  to  continue  their 
research  activities.  This  would  eliminate  the 
always  unpleasant  controversies  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  Individual  research  projects. 
The  administrator  and  his  advisory  commit- 
tees should  not  be  put  in  the  highly  em- 
barrassing position  of  having  to  pass  Judg- 
ment upon  the  ability  of  their  colleagues 
in  the  field  and  should  not  be  given  the  power 
to  make  or  break  budding,  or  even  unpopular 
mattire,  scientists.  I  also  argued  that  "the 
men  at  each  university  or  laboratory  know 
each  other  best  and  it  should  be  presumed 
that  they  are  the  best  judges  of  what  each 
man  in  his  mUieu  could  do  with  his  test 
tube  or  Bunsen  burner." 

It  may  be  presumed,  and  presumed  un- 
fortunately, however,  that  In  addition  to  the 
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money  appropriated  to  Institutions  a  large 
reservoir  of  funds  will  be  available  for  indi- 
vidual scientists.  In  this  connection  I  want 
to  put  in  a  frank  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  brave  word.  It  would  be  a  highly 
undemocratic  and  unscientific  situation  if 
the  practices  adopted  during  the  war  were 
to  be  continued  and  the  Office  of  Sclentlflc 
Research  and  Development  were  to  survive 
under  the  new  name  of  National  Science 
Foundation.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
achievements  of  the  OfBce  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development.  It  has  done  a 
marvelous  job,  very  effectively  and  very  ex- 
pensively. It  was  Justifled  by  a  national 
emergency.  However,  even  then  it  was  true, 
and  I  am  quoting  the  former  British  Min- 
ister of  Aircraft  Production,  that  "the  idea 
that  there  should  be  two  classes  of  men  of 
science,  one  knowing  government  secrets  and 
research  work,  and  those  outside  the  sacred 
fold,  was,  and  is,  a  very  shocking  proposal." 
He  might  have  also  stated  that  It  is  equally 
shocking  not  to  be  Included  among  the 
favored  ones  of  a  government  agency.  Let 
us  have  none  of  this  in  the  future. 

As  I  see  it,  the  whole  situation  bolls  down 
to  this.  Government  philanthropy  to  sup- 
port needy  universities  and  research  labo- 
ratories without  any  strings  tied  to  it  ex- 
cept a  strict  accounting  and  public  state- 
ment of  the  money  expended  is  fine.  To 
grant  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  de- 
serving but  poor  young  men  and  women  Is 
superfine.  Planning  fundamental  research 
either  by  positive  direction  or  by  elimination 
or  discrimination  of  undesirable  people  or 
projects  or  even  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  occurring  in  the  future  Is  not  so  fine. 
And  I  believe  that  no  committees  are  needed 
to  judge  the  research  men  of  America  but 
that  a  National  Science  Foundation,  if  one 
is  desired,  should  confine  its  activities  to  the 
study  of  university  and  similar  budgeU  and 
needs.  The  Army  and  Navy  will  take  care 
of  research  for  national  defense.  At  least 
that  Is  what  I  recently  read  in  the  papers. 
Applied  research,  which  the  bill  calls  "devel- 
opment project,"  can  and  should  indeed  be 
planned,  but  the  older  Government  agencies 
and  the  industries  can  amply  take  care  of 
such  planning. 

Let  us  close  this  argument  with  the  fine 
words  of  Lord  Brabazon.  which  I  trust  we 
all  agree  upon:  "We  must  appreciate  that 
the  pure  scientist  is  a  creative  artist.  No 
one  must  boss  him.  No  one  drive  him.  We 
are  lucky  in  the  production  of  these  (jreat 
men.  Certainly  arrange  that  their  lives  be 
free  of  monetary  worries,  but  let  us  remem- 
ber that  their  life  interest  and  pleasure  is 
research,  and  leave  them  to  carry  on  un- 
disturbed by  the  stormy  blasts  and  distrac- 
tions of  a  world  llcklnr:  Its  wounds  and  quar- 
relsome after  a  protracted  fight.  Do  not  ot 
all  things  plan  their  lives.  Some  will  pro- 
duce future  miracles  no  doubt,  but  most  per- 
haps may  not  be  so  lucky.  That  should  not 
worry  us;  our  duty  Is  to  have  given  them 
the  chance,  and  although  many  of  their 
names  may  not  be  handed  down  to  the  future 
praised  by  all.  yet  they  will  have  done  good 
and  noble  work,  for  which  we  should  all  be 
no  less  grateful." 


Russia  and  World  Conquest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1946 

Mrs.  IXJCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day  it 
becomes  more  evident  that  the  only  hope 
for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  must  be  built 


upon  a  factual  appraisal  of  the  realities 
underlying  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  has  a  policy 
it  has  been  based  on  a  series  of  defensive 
measures  designed  to  offset  continual 
encroachment  by  the  Soviet  Government 
into  western  Europe  and  eastern  and 
southern  Asia.  The  success  of  such  a 
defense  depends  upon  the  ultimate  in- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
whether  that  Government  has,  in  fact, 
any  limit  in  its  own  mind  to  the  area  It 
considers  as  necessary  to  Soviet  security. 

No  man  in  the  United  States  has  had 
a  longer  and  a  more  complete  experience 
with  Soviet  designing  than  has  Mr.  Max 
Eastman.  His  statements  on  this  subject 
can  be  regarded  as  authoritative.  For 
that  reason.  In  view  of  the  need  for  such 
information  reaching  American  legisla- 
tors and  citizens,  I  Insert  the  following 
series  of  articles  by  Max  Eastman  which 
have  just  appeared  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers: 

Red  Program  for  World  Conqttcst  To  Be 
Revealed  bt  Max  Eastman 

Max  Eastman  hoped  he  would  find  Utopia 
in  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  As  editor  of  the 
Liberator,  radical  publication,  he  sent  John 
Reed  to  Russia.  Reed's  famovis  book.  Ten 
Days  That  Shook  the  World,  was  the  result. 
Reed  died  in  Russia  and  is  btiried  in  the 
Kremlin. 

Mr.  Eastman  went  to  Russia  In  1922.  He 
had  no  official  position  but  because  of  his 
defense  in  America  of  the  Bolshevik  regime 
he  was  received  Into  inner  circles. 

Disillusionment  set  in  before  he  left  Russia 
in  1924.  Today  that  disilliuionment  is  com- 
plete. 

He  now  views  Stalin  and  the  Russian  dic- 
tatorship as  a  carefully  charted  plot  for  world 
conquest.  He  says  that  there  is  no  mystery 
about  Russia's  foreign  policy.  To  prove  his 
contention.  Mr.  Eastman  quotes  from  Stalin's 
book.  Problems  in  Leninism,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  the  equivalent  of  Hitler's  Meln 
Kampf.  It  is  as  explicit,  he  says.  In  serving 
notice  on  the  rest  of  the  world  as  was  Hitler's 
warning. 

Three  articles  giving  Mr.  Eastman's  views 
and  his  citations  will  be  published  in  the 
News  starting  tomorrow. 

Max  Eastman  had  been  a  leading  radical 
for  years.  In  1913  he  became  editor  of  the 
Masses.  He  opposed  World  War  I  and  was 
Indicted  and  tried  twice  under  the  Espionage 
Act,  together  with  John  Reed,  Art  Young, 
and  other  contributing  editors  of  the  Masses. 

In  the  first  trial  he  was  defended  by  the 
famous  radical  lawyer,  Morris  HUlqult.  His 
second  trial  he  conducted  himself.  He  ad- 
dressed the  Jiuy  for  2  hours  and  40  minutes. 
The  day  after  he  was  acquitted  he  got  a  letter 
from  the  district  attorney  saying  it  was  "one 
of  the  greatest  speeches  ever  deUvered  in  a 
court  of  law." 

SAW  rr  IN  RUSSIA 

With  Eugene  Debs  and  most  of  the  leading 
radicals  in  Jail,  Mr.  Eastman  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  as  chief 
defender  of  the  regime  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 
And  then  he  started  out  to  see  Utopia  for 
himself. 

How  his  disenchantment  developed  after 
he  arrived  in  Russia  is  told  in  bis  own  words: 

"Lenin  was  sick,  and  Trotsky  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power  then.  I  attended  the 
convention  of  the  Commimlst  Party  at  which 
Stalin  made  his  attack  on  Trotsky  and  de- 
stroyed this  member  who  never  attended  one 
of  those  functions.  I  was  never  an  organl- 
ntlon  man — my  loiralty  to  what  I  oonslder 
the  truth,  or  in  other  words  to  freedom  of 
tliought,  being  sovereign  In  my  mind. 


"After  I  left  Russia  In  ItM  X  wrote  •  Uttlo 
book.  'Since  Lenin  Died.'  which  was  the  first 
exposure  of  Stalin's  conspiracy  against  Trot- 
sky, and  I  published  in  a  great  newspaper  la 
every  city  In  the  world  the  document  known 
as  Lenin's  Testament,  in  which  he  warned 
the  party  against  Stalin's  excessive  concen- 
tration of  power." 

STALIN  A  USURPU 


"Up  to  1933  or  1933  I  was  still  defending 
the  Soviet  regime  on  the  lecture  platform. 
I  regarded  Stalin  as  a  usurper  and  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  true  development  of  the  regime. 
In  1934  I  realized  that  the  cause  was  lost, 
and  published  an  article  in  Harper's,  repub- 
lished as  a  little  book  called  The  End  of 
Socialism  in  Russia. 

"I  then  began  to  think  of  the  Stalin  re- 
gime not  as  an  enemy  or  an  obstacle,  but 
as  a  result — and  moreover,  an  Inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  action,  which  had  been  taken. 
In  short.  I  realised  that  the  socialist  experi- 
ment had  failed,  and  that  the  hypothesis  was 
therefore  wrong. 

"Instead  of  emancipating  the  working  claaa 
and  therewith  all  society  it  had  enslaved  the 
working  class.  I  stated  this  change  of  opinion 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest in  1941,  entitled  'Socialism  Does  Not 
Jibe  With  Human  Nature.* 

"I  never  was  an  orthodox  Marxian  Socialist. 
I  taught  the  principles  of  science  at  Colum- 
bia University  for  3  years  before  I  ever  be- 
came a  Socialist,  and  I  knew  too  much  about 
sclentlflc  method  to  be  hornswoggled  into 
thinking  that  Marx's  pretended  inside  knowl- 
edge about  the  future  course  of  history  was 
scientific.  To  me  socialism  was  not  a  philos- 
ophy of  life,  miKh  less  a  religion,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  all  human  ills,  but  merely  an  economic 
and  political  experiment  which  ought  to  be 
tried.  I  still  call  myself  a  radical,  although 
1  add  the  word  'Democrat'  after  it." 

What  this  man,  Max  Eastman,  writes  to- 
day is,  we  think,  not  only  Interesting  but  very 
imjjortant.  He  is  one  who  has  been  there 
and  seen.  He  has  followed  the  Russian  "ex- 
periment" as  cloeely  as  any  living  American. 
He  hoped,  and  was  disappointed,  bitterly.  To 
him  now  the  word  experiment  is  a  misnomer. 
It's  a  clear-cut  program,  a  blueprint  of  world 
conquest. 

At  least  Mr.  Eastman's  point  of  Ttew  is 
worth  reading. 

Stalin  Charts  RcvoLxmoN  and  Irom  Ruls 

Over  UNrm>  States 

(By  Max  Butman) 

In  Mein  Kampf  Hitler  senred  notice  on  the 
world.  Pew  took  serlotisly  his  cold,  clear 
statement  of  what  he  intended  to  do.  Prime 
Minister  Josef  Stalin  likewise  has  outlined 
his  program  in  a  book.  He  has  made  it  cold 
and  clear.  Yet  we  hear  constantly  about  the 
enigma  of  Riisslan  policy.  We  are  told  that 
we  must  try  hard  to  understand  Russia.  Why 
not  take  the  Russians  at  their  own  word? 

There  is  no  iron  curtain  between  us  and 
Premier  Stalin's  Problems  of  Leninism,  or  the 
other  writings  and  speeches  which  reveal 
what  Mr.  Stalin  has  in  mind  for  Russia  and 
for  us,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  been  handed  the  blueprint  from 
this  dictator  Just  as  we  were  handed  the  one 
from  Hitler.  It  charts  a  future  of  bloody 
revolution  and  totaliUrian  dictatorship  for 
all  of  us. 

NO  RACIAL  ARROCANCS 

As  in  Mein  Kampf,  conquest  stalks  again. 
Only  this  time  it  Is  far  more  dangcroua  be- 
cause it  is  not  linked  with  racial  arrogance. 
It  U  linked  with  a  fantastic  pretense  that  the 
conqueror  is  going  to  cure  all  the  world's 
troubles  and  set  all  mankind  free. 

Problems  of  Leninism,  the  Russian  eqtiiva- 
lent  of  Meln  Kampf.  U  signed  by  Premier 
Stalin,  currently  revised  by  him  and  trans- 
lated by  his  authortxatlon  into  all  civilized 
languages.  It  Is  sold  by  the  mUlions  and 
adhered  to  as  a  textbook  and  campaign  guidm 
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by  his  followers  In  every  part  at  the  world. 
It  is  available  to  anyone. 

Russia's  plans,  therefore,  are  no  mystery. 
And  we  should  not  be  lulled  by  amiable  con- 
ferences and  soothing  words  as  Neville  Cham- 
berlain was  Ixilled  by  Hitler. 

Let's  look  at  the  record. 

Here  is  one  sentence  in  the  bedrock  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy — from  Problems  of  Len- 
inism: 

"It  \a  Inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  Re- 
public should  continue  to  exist  for  a  long 
period  side  by  side  with  Imperialist  states — 
tiltima<ely  one  or  the  other  must  conquer." 

BOCK  BDNC  SOLO  OPCNLT 

Imperialist  states  means  us.  The  book 
which  contains  that  notification  of  our  doom 
Is  being  currently  shipped  about  our  country 
In  large  quantities  and  sold  for  25  cents  a 
copy.  It  Is  an  excellent  English  translation. 
Tie  in  with  that  the  following  from  a  speech 
Mr.  Stalin  made  to  the  American  Communists 
who  vUited  Moscow  In  1939: 

"I  think  the  moment  Is  not  far  off  when  a 
revolutionary  crisis  will  develop  In  America 
that  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  world 
capitalism  as  a  whole.  It  Is  essential  that 
the  American  Communist  Party  shotild  be 
capable  of  meeting  that  historical  moment 
fully  prepared  " 

V10LZNCS  CAIXID  T<M 

The  two  quotations  show  Jvst  what  kind 
of  conspiracy  we  are  up  against. 

As  to  methods,  Premier  Stalin  says  In 
Problems  of  Leninism: 

"Can  such  a  radical  transformation  of  the 
bourgeois  system  be  achieved  without  a  vio- 
lent revolution     •     •     •?    Obviously  not. 

"The  scientific  concept  of  dictatcsvhip 
means  nothing  more  or  less  than  power  which 
r«su  on  violence,  which  is  not  limited  by 
any  laws  or  restricted  by  any  absolute  rules. 

"Dictatorship  means  unlimited  power  rest- 
ing on  violence  and  not  on  law." 

That,  in  words  quoted  as  gospel  from  Lenin. 
Is  Premier  Sulln's  plan  for  the  future  of  our 
country.  And  he  doesn't  want  any  confu- 
sion about  it  among  his  American  disciples. 
He  doesn't  want  them  to  take  seriously  the 
hociu-pocus  about  peace  and  democracy  with 
which  he  was  compelled  to  propitiate  his 
bourgeois  allies  during  the  war. 

TTXTS  KXCALLXD 

Therefore,  he  has  his  deputy.  Andrei 
Viffhlnsky.  make  a  speecn  recalling  these  un- 
compromising texts  of  Lenin's  and  giving  ex- 
plicit notice  that  they  are  still  in  force.  And 
at  the  risk  of  all  Americans  reading  it,  he 
has  this  speech  Uanslated  into  English  and 
published  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Wash- 
ington. 

All  who  know  the  writings  of  Lenin  and 
Btalln  understand  the  phrase,  "smash  the 
bourgeois  state  apparatus."  It  means  In  our 
country:  take  over  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment offloes,  purge  from  them  every  official, 
clerk,  and  clerk's  assistant  who  is  loyal  to 
the  ideas  of  free  enterprise  and  representa- 
tive government. 

MKANINC  or  DOCTUNS 

it  means:  clean  out  the  buildings  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  disinfect  them  of 
democracy  by  summary  executions  and  prison 
camps,  and  esUbUsh  a  ruthless,  one-party, 
totalitarian  dlcUtorshlp  which  will  take 
over  and  run  the  Industry  and  commerce  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Vlshinsky  expressly  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  smashing  the  bourgeois  state  ap- 
paratus when  the  Communist  revolution 
spreads  to  other  countries. 

Where  Is  the  mystery  In  that? 

MovKs  TO  Orvk  Atom  to  BrKLa  Caixd 

Trsason 

(By  Max  Eastman) 

The  writings  of  Prime  Minister  Josef  Stalin 

on    Russia's    policy    furnished    ix>    enigma. 


They  are  as  clear  as  Hitler's  Meln  Kampf. 
Their  essence  Is  world  conquest  by  revolution 
backed  up,  where  possible,  by  Invasion.  The 
program  calls  for  violence,  not  law. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Soviet  Embassy  Nov- 
ember 17,  1945,  said:  "Lenin  purges  the 
teachings  of  Marx  •  •  •  and  exposes  the 
sweet-sounding  nonsense  about  a  calm  and 
snaooth  development  of  bourgeois  society 
Into  socialism."  The  revolution  must  ulti- 
mately come  about  in  what  the  bulletin  re- 
fers to  as  the  "fires  of  battle." 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  warning  that 
comes  from  the  Russian  equivalent  of  Meln 
Kampf,  many  of  our  oCBclals — though  fewer 
of  late — have  continued  to  regard  Russia  as 
a  friend  of  peace  and  democracy,  whose  queer 
behavior  we  must  desperately  try  to  under- 
stand. 

A    PSOPOSAL    or    TREASON 

Some  of  oiu-  scientists  continue  to  demand 
that  we  turn  over  the  secret  of  the  atom  bomb 
to  Mr.  Stalin.  Our  fellow  travelers  Insist 
that,  in  return  for  this  favor,  Mr.  Stalin 
agrees  to  accept  a  loan  of  $6,000,000  payable 
at  his  own  convenience.  For  my  part.  I  think 
the  proposal  to  surrender  our  most  valued 
military  secret  to  a  tyrant  openly  pledged  to 
the  violent  overthrow  of  our  Government  is  a 
prqMsal  of  treason. 

No  man  trained  In  Marxism  ever  starts 
anything  until  the  conditions  are  ripe. 
Therefore,  the  blueprint  of  destruction 
which  Mr.  Stalin  has  drawn  Is  not  for  im- 
mediate application  in  the  United  States. 
But  it  is  significant  that  as  long  as  17  years 
ago  Mr.  Stalin  predicted  the  approaching  end 
of  world  capitalism  by  revolution  stemming 
from  Moscow  and  warned  the  American  Com- 
munists to  meet  that  "historic  moment  fully 
prepared."  , 

Mr.  Stalin  in  his  Problems  of  Leninism 
distinguishes  reform  from  revolution: 

"To  a  reformist,  reforms  are  every- 
thing •  •  •  to  a  revolutionist,  on  the 
contrary  •  •  •  reforms  served  as  instru- 
ments that  disintegrate  the  regime  •  •  • 
as  strongholds  for  the  further  development 
of  the  revolutionary  movement." 

Incorporate  those  words  with  these  from 
the  same  book:  "The  scientific  concept  of 
dictatorship  means  nothing  more  or  less  than 
power  which  rests  on  violence."  You  will  see 
that  there  is  no  mystery  about  what  Mr. 
Stalin  has  In  mind. 

CHA08  IS  AIM 

That  attitude  toward  reform  Is  basic  to  the 
whole  Communist  technique  for  bringing  the 
bourgeois  world  to  chaos  and  then  taking 
over.  UntU  Mr.  Stalin  gives  a  contrary  direc- 
tive to  his  own  followers  we  must  assume  that 
he  regards  the  United  Nations  with  the  same 
cynicism  with  which  he  regards  other  re- 
forms. He  Is  using  It  for  purposes  of  disinte- 
gration and  as  a  stronghold  for  the  further 
development  of  the  totalitarian  Communist 
revolution.  His  acts  so  far  bear  out  his  pro- 
nouncement. He  has  practiced  what  he 
preached. 

The  thoughts  of  our  statemen  are  so  Justly 
concentrated  on  the  supreme  Issue  of  world 
peace  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  conceive 
of  any  sane  revolutionists.  They  cannot 
Imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  a  zealot  who 
looks  upon  peace  talk  imder  capitalism  as 
mere  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  Stalin  and  his  followers  don't  want 
peace.  They  want  chaos  in  the  capitalistic 
world,  and  in  that  chaos  they  intend  to  seize 
power. 

clap-tiup  about  pkacx 
What  Mr.  Stalin  thinks  about  peace  treaties 
has  been  sUted  by  him  with  reckless  pre- 
cision : 

"Every  time  treaties  are  made  concerning 
the  reallnement  of  forces  for  a  new  war,  these 
treaties  are  called  treaties  of  peace.  Treaties 
are  signed  defining  the  elements  of  a  future 
war,  and  always  the  signing  of  these  treaties 
Is  accompanied  by  a  lot  of  clap-trap  abotrt 


peace."    That,  from  an  address  to  the  all- 
union  Communist  Party. 

The  blandishments  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Winston  Churchill  dripped  back 
from  Stalin's  Marxism  like  ripples  from  a 
rock.  While  palavering  In  the  language  of 
democratic  Idealism  he  was  preparing  to 
gather  In  the  harvest  of  another  war. 

Eastman   Sats  Stalin   Wars  on  World 
(By  Max  Eastman) 

In  the  face  of  Prime  Minister  Josef  Stalin's- 
clearly  stated  purpose  eventually  to  conquer 
the  globe  by  revolution  and  remake  It  In  the 
Russian  image,  many  of  otir  statesmen  stillt  ^ 
cling  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Stalin  is  sincerely 
joining  in  an  effort  to  tranqulllze  the  world. 

They  were  astonished  when  on  February 
9,  1946,  In  the  midst  of  their  supposedly  co- 
operative effort  to  prevent  wars,  Mr.  Stalin 
announced  in  a  speech  to  his  own  people  that 
under  a  capitalistic  system  of  world  economy] 
wars  are  unpreventable.  With  that  by  way  of' 
Introduction,  Mr.  Stalin  based  his  program 
for  a  15-year  development  of  the  Soviet,  not 
on  the  United  Nations — not  a  word  about 
that — but  on  the  prospect  of  another  war. 

That  Mr.  Stalin  wants  peace  with  the  great 
powers  for  the  immediate  future  Is  ob- 
vious. But  It  takes  a  master  of  self-de- 
ception to  go  on  believing  that  he  takes 
seriously  the  effort  of  the  United  Nations  to 
make  future  wars  Impossible. 

two  capitalist  powers 

It  must  stand  clearly  in  Mr.  Stalin's  mind 
that  only  two  great  capitalist  powers  have 
survived  the  war.  The  two  armed  camps  into 
which  he  sees  the  capitalist  world  dividing 
can  only  be  captioned  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Russia's  diplomacy,  so 
long  as  It  rests  on  Mr.  Stalin's  Marxism,  will 
have  that  constantly  In  mind.  And  astute 
statesmen,  American  and  British,  will  as  con- 
stantly remember  that  Mr.  Stalin's  wish, 
whatever  his  temporary  maneuvers,  is  for 
confilct  between  the  United  States  and 
Britain. 

Today,  the  only  Western  statesman  who 
seems  fully  to  realize  this  Is  Winston 
Churchill,  but  I  believe  It  will  gradually  sink 
home  to  others  who  are  aware  of  the  peril 
to  democratic  civilization. 

Every  check  we  place  on  England's  power 
is  a  gain  for  the  totalitarian  world  order. 
Not  only  in  the  lines  I  have  quoted,  but  in 
many  others.  Mr.  Stalin  has  described  both 
England  and  America,  together  with  other 
democratic  nations,  as  "our  enemies." 

CHAOS  his  aim 

He  probably  wUl  try  to  knock  off  the 
weaker  and  more  troubled  of  these  enemies 
first.  He  will  favor  the  United  States  as 
against  the  British  Empire,  but  only  because 
that  is  the  expedient  order  in  which  to  take 
over  the  "decaying"  capitalist  world.  And 
his  great  longing  Is  for  as  much  trouble  In 
all  democracies  as  can  be  brought  about  by 
his  borers  from  within,  his  Communist  fifth 
column  In  other  countries.  Chaos  Is  his  aim. 
That  is  why  he  sabotages  all  efforts  to  agree 
on  treaties  of  peace. 

Mr.  Stalin's  position,  then,  far  from  being 
the  "supreme  conundrum,"  as  Senator  Ar- 
thxjr  Vandenbehg  called  it,  U  clear.  It  is  not 
what  Mr.  Churchill  so  picturesquely  de- 
scribed as  "a  riddle  wrapped  In  a  mystery 
Inside  an  enigma." 

It  Is  precisely  stated  in  his  own  book. 
"Problems  of  Leninism,"  which  Is  the  Rus- 
sian counterpart  of  Meln  Kampf. 

Mr.  Staim  regards  the  present  situation, 
which  we  call  peace,  as  an  armed  truce  be- 
tween the  Soviet  dictatorship  and  Its  ene- 
mies, the  western  democracies. 

EXPEDIENCT  HIS  TACTIC 

In  that  truce  he  wUl  jockey  for  every  posi- 
tion both  within  our  country  and  out  which 
may  enable  him  and  his  disciples,  when  the 
hour  strikes,  to  overthrow  our  Government 
and    esUbllah    a    Communist    dlcUtorshlp 
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here.  In  this  Jockeying  he  will  say  anything, 
sign  anything,  and  collaborate  on  anything 
that  may  seem  expedient  at  the  moment. 
That  Is  the  way  any  tough  fighter  t)ehaves 
against  an  enemy  w^lth  whom  he  considers 
himself  at  war.  It  Is  no  particular  com- 
ment on  the  character  of  Mr.  Stalin.  That 
character  Is  worth  studying,  but  a  more  im- 
portant study  is  the  doctrine  of  revolution  in 
which  he  believes. 

Mr.  Stalin  often  has  avowed  himself  an 
obedient  pupil  of  Lenin.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  bible  of  his  party  Is  a  book  about 
Lenin.  Lenin  taught  Mr.  SUlln  to  speak  of 
capitalistic  or  Imperialistic  nations  as  ene- 
mies, and  Lenin  advocated  dishonesty  in 
dealing  with  an  enemy  as  explicitly  as  Hitler 
ever  did  or  Machlavelll. 

"We  mu«t  be  ready."  he  said,  "for  trickery, 
deceit,  lawbreaking,  withholding,  and  color- 
ing truths." 

Or  again,  "We  can  and  must  write  •  •  • 
In  a  language  which  bows  among  the  masses 
hate,  revulsion,  rcom,  and  the  like  toward 
those  of  different  thought." 

BSLIXF  IN   WAR 

This  thoroughgoing  belief  In  war,  and  the 
morals  of  war.  as  the  method  of  progress  was 
Instilled  in  Mr.  Stalin  from  early  youth. 
From  the  days  when  he  robbed  banks  for  the 
Bolfhevik  Party  to  this  day  when  he  steals 
chunks  from  the  capitalist  world  on  the 
plea  of  security  or  dlstnist  of  the  war  mon- 
gers, he  has  been  guided  by  Lenin's  subordi- 
nation of  moral  principles  to  the  principles 
of  expediency  In  the  grab  for  power. 

It  has  been  expedient  so  far  for  Russia  to 
honor  business  contracu  with  capitalist  na- 
tions, and  her  conduct  in  this  regard  has 
been  exemplary.  But  It  has  been  Inexpe- 
dient to  honor  treaties  with  weaker  nations. 
In  this  respect  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  worst 
record  in  history.  As  Julius  Epstein  demon- 
strates in  the  New  Leader  for  December  29. 
1945,  Mr.  Stalin's  government  has  violated 
treaties  at  the  rate  of  one  every  3  months 
for  the  last  6  years. 

POUCT  NO  MTSTXKT 

We  can  afford,  I  suppose,  to  ignore  any  par- 
ticular one.  or  perhaps  all  of  these  violations. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  principles 
on  which  they  rest,  namely,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  in  a  state  of  war,  overt  or  latent, 
with  the  whole  capitalistic  world  and  that 
It  enters  Into  treaty  relations  with  the  capi- 
talist nations  only  for  the  purpose  of  their 
destruction. 

The  urgent  thing  at  this  moment  for  our 
statesmen  and  our  people  Is  to  get  over  the 
notion  that  there  is  some  mystery  about 
Russia's  foreign  policy.  It  is  all  plainly  writ- 
ten down  by  Mr.  Btelin  himself  in  the  Rus- 
sian equivalent  of  Meln  ELampf — Problems 
of  Leninism,  Our  policy  toward  Russia 
should  be  based  on  that  book. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MASSACHtrsFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORo,  I  include  the  following  address  en- 
titled "Catching  Up  With  the  'American 
Radical',"  by  Julian  S.  Myrick,  second 
vice  president  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  of  New  York,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  American  College  of 
Life  Underwriters,  before  the  New  York 
Ctiapter  of  Chartered  Life  Underwriters, 


Hotel  Martinique,  New  York,  N.  Y..  June 
11.  1946: 

Three  years  ago  President  James  B.  Co- 
nant.  of  Harvard  University,  wrote  an  article 
for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  magaatne  entitled 
"Wanted:  American  Radicals,"  In  which  he 
called  for  an  end  to  "Inherited  privilege" 
by  legal  confiscation  of  all  property  once  a 
generation  through  "really  effective  Inheri- 
tance and  gift  taxes  and  the  breaking  up  of 
trust  funds  and  estates." 

Shortly  after  publication  of  the  article  I 
gave  a  talk  before  the  Boston  Chapter  of 
Chartered  Life  Underwriters,  pointing  out 
that  the  hot  breath  of  Dr.  Conant's  "radical" 
article  already  was  upon  us;  that  under  then 
current  Federal  Income  and  estate  tax  rates 
there  no  longer  was  an  opportunity,  start- 
ing from  scratch,  to  create  a  competence 
for  one's  family  by  the  standards  of  yes- 
terday. 

As  evidence,  I  quoted  Dr.  Joseph  Klein, 
one  of  this  country's  leading  tax  authori- 
ties, who  maintained  that  to  leave  a  net 
estate  of  9100.000  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  your  wife  and  children  10  years 
hence,  one  would  have  to  earn  no  less  than 
$85,000  a  year,  allowing  for  modest  living 
expenses,  a  total  of  4850.000.  As  further 
evidence  that  the  "American  radical "  was 
closing  in  upon  us.  I  presented  the  latest 
available   flgiires   showing   the   amount   re- 


quired to  create  a  net  estate  of  $50,000. 
These  figures  took  Into  consideration  the 
number  of  years  It  would  take  to  build  the 
$80,000  estate  after  allowing  for  taxes,  living 
expenses,  and  annual  savings. 

There  was  a  war  yet  to  toe  won  when  ttasas 
tax  rates  were  in  effect,  sad  there  was  ewry 
reason  why  taxes  and  mar*  taxes  should  be 
levied  In  order  that  we  might  pay  at  least 
a  part  of  the  bill  as  we  went  along — Just  so 
long  as  those  taxes  weren't  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  social  reform  and  dldnt  interfere 
with  a  man's  obligation  to  leave  a  fair,  living 
competence  to  his  widow  and  children. 

But  today — a  year  alter  flnal  victory — the 
personal -tax  picture  Is  sutManttally  un- 
chenged.  The  Fsderal  Inoonw^tax  rate  has 
been  lowered  somewhat,  to  be  sure — and  for 
good  reoFon — but  the  rates  are  still  so  high 
that  It  Is  practically  Impossible  for  anyone 
to  build  even  a  modest  estate  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  family  In  old  age  or  slckJMSS 
out  of  earned  Income.  The  Income  tax  hits 
us  every  year,  and  ts  therefore  uppermost  In 
our  minds— even  in  an  election  year.  But 
the  Federal  estate-tax  rate  remains  as  hlah 
as  ever,  for.  of  course,  estate  taxes  are  pay- 
able after  we're  gone  and  cannot  vote.  And 
there  has  been  no  change  whatever  In  the 
gift-tax  rate.  Even  Dr.  oionant  does  not  be- 
lieve In  such  penalties  on  the  highest  type 
of  o\ir  dtlaens. 

Here's  how  the  picture  looks  today: 
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Now.  what  conclusions  are  we  to  draw  from 
all  this?    I  think  they  are  obvious: 

1.  The  "American  radical"  Is  still  beating 
his  chest  down  in  Washington  with  good 
effect. 

2.  At  the  present  tax  rate — and  opthnistl- 
cally  conceding  no  Increase  In  the  years  to 
come — hell  probably  attain  his  "legal  oon- 
flscation"  goal  in  two  or  three  generations 
from  now. 

3.  At  the  present  Income-tax  rates  the 
young  generation  has  no  chance  of  accumu- 
lating any  reasonable  capital  on  which  any 
estate  tax  can  operate. 

4.  It  therefore  becomes  the  dtrty  of  all  of 
us  (a)  to  combat  his  (the  radical's)  Influ- 
ence through  the  democratic  processes  stUl 
avaUable  to  us.  and  <b)  while  bopeftUly 
awaiting  results,  to  set  up  the  most  effec- 
tive defense  possible  for  the  protection  of 
our  famlliee. 

The  best  defense  I  know  of  at  present  is 
adequate  life  insurance.  Until  recently,  it 
earned  certain  nominal  tax  advantages,  stich 
as  $40,000  exemption — by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  It  constitutes  Indemnity  against  loss  of 
income  due  to  death.  Tet  if  life  Insurance 
Is  to  do  Its  full  job  of  preserving  our  estates 
as  well — If,  In  other  words.  It  Is  to  be  properly 
used  not  only  to  provide  neoessary  tocome 


for  our  wives  and  children,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide ready  cash  with  which  they  may  pay 
those  estate  taxes— then  here.  too.  it's  time 
lor  a  change. 

The  social  and  economic  advantages  of  USB 
Insurance  in  protecting  the  homi.  the  aged, 
and  the  business  throu^  lU  Indemnifying 
feature  Is  of  great  Importanoe.  not  only  to 
the  Individual  but  to  the  8tat<;  and  Federal 
Oovertunent£  as  well.  The  Income,  gift,  es- 
tate, and  inheritance  taxes.  In  both  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  should  not  only  gl*« 
life  Insurance  an  even  break  In  comparison 
with  a  man's  other  possessions  but  should 
be  so  fixed  and  so  administered  as  to  en- 
courage the  widest  possible  esmersblp  of  life 
Insurance.  The  SUtes  have  been  more  lib- 
eral in  thetr  approach  in  this  connection 
than  has  the  Federal  Government,  which, 
through  Its  taxing  policy,  stems  to  discour- 
age life  Insurance  rather  than  to  encourage 
It.  The  more  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments do  to  encourage  men  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  fam'lies  through  the 
ownership  of  life  tnsvirance,  the  less  ruch 
governments  wfll  have  to  pay  from  tbelr 
treastuies  in  raUef  eapeniUturss  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

^Mcifleally.  there  uppnta  to  be  a  sound 
basis  for  the  suggsstlon  BMde  fegr 
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Buocis.  of  New  Hampeblre.  that  a  deduction 
for  life-Insurance  premluma  should  be  al- 
lowed In  calculating  Income  taxes.  For  In- 
stance, New  York  State  makes  an  allowance 
of  $150  for  life-insurance  premiums.  Mls- 
alsslppl  also  allows  a  deduction  for  life-in- 
surance premiums.  There  Is  great  hope 
among  our  policyholders  and  life-insurance 
people  that  other  States  In  the  1M7  sessions 
of  their  legislatures  will  be  wise  enough  to 
adopt  similar  laws.  This  would  give  the 
taxpayer  an  Incentive  to  build  up  and  main- 
tain a  fair  life-insurance  estate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  family  or  for  his  own  protec- 
tion at  retirement— his  own,  self-adminis- 
tered "social  security." 

In  1M3  In  a  speech  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Accountants.  Roewell  MagiU, 
formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  prominent  tax  attorney,  declared  that 
"the  building  of  substantial  estates  will  be 
a  rarity  so  long  as  present  Income  and  estate 
tax  rates  are  maintained."  There  are  many 
otb«n  who  believe  that  the  recent  exclusion 
of  $40,000  of  life  Insurance  from  estate  tax 
ahould  t>e  restored  immediately.  If  not  In- 
creased to  tlCO.OOO  due  to  the  decrease  In 
Interest  earnings.  Otherwise  the  Oovern- 
ment  would  be  in  a  position  of  giving  with 
one  band  while  taking  with  the  other. 

In  addition — and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  of  all,  in  view  of  the  current  estate 
tax  altuation — the  so-called  Lonergan 
amendment,  twice  passed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  would  have  provided  that  life 
Insurance  specifically  earmarked  to  pay 
eaUte  taxes,  should  not  be  Included  in  the 
taxable  estate.  There  remains  much  strong 
feeling  that  this  measure  should  be  reintro- 
duced and  passed  by  both  Houses.  Recent 
encouragement  and  poasible  Impetus  to  pub- 
lic interest  will  be  found  in  the  adoption  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  ofX^ommerce  of 
a  rcsolirtlon  approving  this  propoaal  as  a  part 
of  Its  legislative  program.  This  would  not 
only  help  to  save  our  estates  from  legal 
conflacation,  and  thua  effectively  thwart  the 
American  radical,  but  It  would  benefit  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  well,  for  It  would 
aaaure  the  Treasury  of  Its  tax  rtvcnus  no 
nuitt«r  what  might  bf  the  structurs  of  ths 
MUts 

1  filmed  my  tnlk  In  tkmum  3  yvara  agn  with 
•  thotiflit  that  may  brar  rrpsailnK.  It  wm 
this 

"Ths  proffsss  t>t  thin  irsat  and  siuturlnii 
$ountrf  of  oMffl  has  hsstt  bsMxt  upoH  OIM 
thlnt  and  otut  •Urn*  Ths  will  to  work  MMl 
to  asvs  ar»4  uj  prttvids  sscurity  and  frMdOM 
for  ths  (amity  And  frssdom  Is  not  only  • 
riKht  but  a  hard-won  hsritsfs  which  cun* 
Btantly  mu*t  bs  (ought  for  to  bs  prsssrvsd. 
If  ws.  ouraslvss,  are  to  bs  dsnlsd  by  law  ths 
privilege  of  pmvldlng  sscurlty  (or  ths  (amlly, 
then  others  must  provide  It.  And  every  time 
people  accept  a  guarantee  of  security  from 
others,  they  surrender  an  equal  amount  of 
freedom." 

In  the  light  of  today's  social -economic 
trend  and  In  view  of  ths  radical  philosophies 
that  are  attempting  even  further  to  Influ- 
ence our  way  of  life.  I  believe  that  thought 
is  perhaps  more  significant  now  than  ever 
before. 


The  Challenf  e  of  Today's  World  to 
American  Women 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdav,  July  10.  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  am 


inserting  in  the  Record  my  own  remarks 
made  in  Cleveland  at  the  recent  biennial 
convention  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women: 

THI  CHALLENCE  Or  TODATS  WORLO  TO  AMBUCAJf 
WOMEN 

It  Is  a  particularly  happy  experience  for  me 
to  come  to  this  biennial  conference  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women  with  two  of 
my  colleagues.  That  Mrs.  Woodhouse  found 
It  impossible  to  be  with  us  Is  as  disappoint- 
ing to  me  as  I  am  sure  it  Is  to  you.  Some  of 
you  no  doubt  know  her,  many  of  you  have 
been  looking  forward  to  hearing  her,  and  I 
can  assure  you  she  had  a  most  interesting 
word  to  give  of  the  economic  picture  as  she 
saw  it  last  summer  and  fall  In  Sweden  and 
elsewhere,  and  as  she  sees  it  here. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  much  of  either  of 
my  companions.  You  have  seen  for  your- 
selves that  both  are  women  of  intelligence 
and  charm.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  both 
have  the  respect  of  the  membership  of  the 
Hotise,  and  that  both  are  adding  a  fine  chap- 
ter to  the  book  of  women's  capacity  in  gov- 
ernment. 

This  Is  without  question  the  darkest  mo- 
ment that  man  has  ever  seen  on  earth.  Two 
great  continents  have  been  swept  by  war. 
The  viciotisness,  the  cruelty,  the  brutality 
that  lies  buried  within  us  all  has  swept  up 
from  the  caverns  into  which  It  had  retreated 
and  poured  its  dark  horrors  out  once  again. 
Nor  have  we  wholly  escaped,  though  our  lands 
have  not  been  burned  nor  our  homes  been 
desecrated  and  destroyed.  But  our  way  of 
life  stands  in  greater  danger  today  than  at 
any  moment  since  the  first  pilgrims  set  their 
feet  upon  this  new  world.  Hatreds  have  built 
themselves  up  among  us,  cruelties  exist  on 
every  hand,  greed  and  lust  walk  our  streets, 
everywhere  man's  Inhumanity  to  man  casts 
Its  dark  shadow  over  the  beauty  that  des- 
tiny gave  this  hemisphere. 

The  moment  has  been  with  tts  these  many 
moons  when  we  must  face  reality,  when  we 
must  find  the  courage  to  look  Into  ourselves 
and  re-evaluate  this  that  Is  our  destiny;  to 
build  a  country  where  men  and  women  of  all 
races  and  belief*  will  havs  equal  opportunity 
to  dsvstop  those  qualities  of  body,  mind,  and 
•out  that  their  p««ull«r  abilities  etnttaln, 

Thl»  Is  vary  dt^nltely  wofflan's  hour  of 
d#«llnir--s»psMaity  ths  Am#rlflan  womsn's, 
Ivsrywhsfs  in  ths  war  tfnrrUpti  l«tirtii  of 
Mrth  It  Is  to  Amt^icH  that  sy««  nr»  tiirnsd, 
and  If  my  sxp«risiies  last  (all  U  any  eru 
(orton  U  U  to  Amsrtcan  wumsn  that  iht 
wom*n  of  all  ths  world  look  fur  hups  and 
faith,  svsn  for  Ufa  lueif. 

As  you  may  know,  last  August  found  ms 
ones  more  In  Europe  where,  the  year  before, 
I  bad  coms  closs  to  war.  This  time  I  waded 
knee-ds«p  Into  the  hideous  aftermaths  of 
the  fighting  war  and  ran  head-on  into  ths 
no  less  dangerous  war  of  words,  of  minds,  of 
Ideologies  Into  which  VE-  and  VJ-day 
plunged  us.  Make  no  mistake,  this  present 
war— this  war  of  Ideologies  Is  endangering  all 
we  hold  dear,  especially  we  women.  It  Is 
particularly  dangerous  because  It  creeps  so 
subtly  Into  our  most  sacred  precincts,  cloud- 
ing our  awareness  and  tempting  our  faith. 
It  is  a  moment  when  we  must  strip  away  all 
veils  and  face  the  very  essence  of  our  belief  In 
our  American  destiny.  We  must  truly  believe 
that  we  are  the  incarnation  of  the  freedom 
principle.  Descendants  of  Magna  Carta,  free- 
dom to  us  means  that  the  Individual  baa 
ultimate  Importance,  that  the  Individual 
shall  have  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  capacity,  and  the  responsibility 
to  Join  with  all  Individuals  to  secure  the  most 
for  all. 

I  was  very  fortunate  as  I  went  from  coun- 
try to  country  last  fall.  As  a  member  of  a 
Foreign  Affairs  Ck)mmlttee  subcommittee, 
charged  with  the  mission  to  make  contact 
with  the  nations  of  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Near  Bast.  I  was  privileged  to  talk  with  gov- 


ernment  ofBclals,  with  such  press  people  as 
there  were,  with  the  r\m-o'-mlne  citizens. 
Best  of  all.  I  was  fortunate  In  being  able  to 
talk  Intimately  with  smaU  groups  of  women. 
I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  to  have 
beard  for  yourselves,  to  have  felt  their  emo- 
tions, to  have  been  faced  as  I  was  with  a  deep 
sense  of  Impotence  not  from  lack  of  desire, 
of  sympath\ .  but  from  the  single  fact  that  a 
wide  gulf  filled  with  their  agony  and  suf- 
fering lay  between  us.  Who  can  truly  un- 
derstand who  haa  no';  participated? 

Can  we  know  the  deadness  of  the  women 
living' the  medieval  life  of  harems,  we  who 
play  our  parts  wherever  we  desire?  Can  we 
understand  the  frustrations  of  women  edu- 
cated In  American  colleges  of  the  Near  East 
who  are  trying  to  secure  for  themselves  and 
the  uneducated  masses  better  living  condi- 
tions, and  the  recognition  of  themselves  as 
Intelligent,  constructively  functioning  mem- 
bers of  society?  At  this  point,  perhaps,  we 
strike  some  common  ground  for  we  know 
that  even  here  in  America  women  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  they  have  proven  that 
there  is  a  dynamic  place  for  them  beside  their 
men  In  every  phase  of  human  development. 
We  have  talked  much  of  our  freedom,  but  so 
far  we  have  fallen  short  In  the  doing.  There 
are  many  well-equipped  women  who  should 
be  occupying  positions  of  responsibility  and 
power,  who  are  not  doing  so.  We  still  lack 
the  esprit  de  corps  that  would  unite  us  In 
determined  effort  to  put  such  women  Into 
these  places.  We  still  fall  to  prove  our  point, 
viz  that  women  have  something  to  give  that 
Is  In  addition  to  what  men  contribute — and 
that  until  such  giving  is  a  part  of  national 
<)nd  International  living  the  world  will  not  be 
In  balance,  and  peace  will  not  prevail.  We 
should  unite  In  the  determination  to  put 
only  the  best  forward.  Each  time  a  woman 
fails,  or  does  only  a  mediocre  Job,  all  women 
everywhere  find  the  going  harder.  Fortu- 
nately each  time  a  woman  carries  the  banner 
high  she  does  take  ys  all  forward. 

What  we  do  here  In  America  affects  women 
evrrywhere  far  mors  dramatically  than  most 
of  us  ever  havs  a  chancs  to  know.  In  the 
countrits  of  ths  Naar  last  I  fsit  the  tida  of 
women's  awakeninif  as  one  feels  the  upsurga 
of  new  llfs  In  the  desp  woods,  In  the  pastufai, 
on  the  hlllNldtiN  in  upring,  The  time  is  past 
when  these  women  will  accept  teihg  con- 
sldared  "lesi  than  the  dunt  betteath  tb« 
chariot  wheel,"  They  hntm  ihemselvei  to  bf 
a  part  of  the  great  uMvsrtal  plan,  the  very 
m«trl«  of  Oud's  life  in  earth,  the  gUHrdians 
of  the  future  QuIiHly,  purpossfutty,  they  are 
moving  Into  wider  living  with  clear  reeognl. 
tluu  of  greater  lespunsibiiuis*.  In  Teheran 
I  found  them  working  in  the  ttpheres  of 
health  and  education.  In  Baghdad  the  young 
Queen  Mother,  still  veiled  on  the  streeU,  en- 
courages groups  of  women  to  work  toward 
health,  toward  schools,  toward  opportunity 
and  counsels  with  her  brother,  the  Regent,  In 
all  matters  of  vital  concern.  In  Egj  pt  a  group 
of  Red  Crescent  women  volunteerei'  for  emer- 
gency malaria  service  under  the  Red  Cross. 
Another  group  under  the  original  leadership 
of  the  now  dead  Madame  Zagloud  Pasha  Is 
the  heart  of  the  progressive  movement. 
Turkish  women  sit  26  strong  In  the  Parlia- 
ment, but  find  themselves  estopped  at  many 
corners  by  tradition  and  man-made  laws. 
Without  exception  the  pattern  of  America 
is  the  one  they  all  are  following. 

This  Is  very  natural,  for  almost  countless 
numbers  of  both  men  and  women  of  these 
Near  East  lands  are  graduates  of  the  American 
University  at  Beirut,  or  of  the  American  col- 
leges at  IstanbvU  and  Cairo.  Eager,  alert, 
and  imbued  with  the  American  doctrine  that 
it  is  the  Individual  that  matters,  that  the 
small  state  Is  important,  they  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  what  they  feel  Is  our  faUtire  to 
champion  the  small  countries  In  their  effort 
to  establish  freedom  within  their  own  bor- 
ders. As  I  went  from  capitol  to  capitol  there 
was  a  crescendo  upon  one  common  note, 
"Does  America  no  longer  believe  In  the  right 
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of  the  Individuals,  in  the  rights  of  small 
countries?  E>oe8  she  no  longer  believe  that 
freedom  is  an  essential  of  constructive  living? 
Can  we  no  longer  look  to  America?"  These 
were  difficult  questions — they  still  are. 

What  could  I  say  except  to  admit  that  our 
knowledge  of  their  lives  was  all  too  vague  to 
give  us  a  vivid  sense  of  their  struggle  to- 
wards equality  of  both  action  and  responsi- 
bility, but  that  we  are  eager  to  know,  eager  to 
understand.  At  every  point  I  found  an  al- 
most overpowering  eagerness  for  contact  with 
us,  for  certainty  that  we  would  respond  to 
that  contact. 

The  challenge  of  the  Near  East  was  a  very 
vivid  experience;  but  it  was  In  Eastern  Europe 
that  these  questions  took  on  a  poignancy  that 
cannot  be  expressed  in  words.  Here,  where 
the  Iron  heel  of  armies  bad  groxmd  all  decen- 
cies into  the  bloody  dust,  I  talked  with 
women  such  as  you  and  I.  We  spoke  of  war 
and  then  sat  silent.  What  they  had  to  tell 
was  too  terrible  to  be  spoken,  the  dark  horror 
of  it  they  can  never  forget,  nor  can  we  ever 
truly  luiderstand.  Once  I  had  looked  Into 
the  unspoken  agonies  of  their  courageous 
eyes,  I  knew  aeyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
that  no  matter  how  sympathetic  we  Amer- 
ican women  are,  no  matter  how  much  we  try 
to  understand,  the  fact  is  that  only  those  of 
like  experience  can  truly  know.  I  was  swept 
by  the  sense  that  it  might  have  been  ws 
whom  the  war  had  so  scarred  save  only  that 
through  so  much  disaster  with  everything 
still  to  give. 

Again  the  questions  came:  Why  Is  it  that 
America  makes  no  effort  to  prevent  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  small  countries,  does  she  no 
longer  believe  in  freedom?  If  so  why  does 
she  not  protest  the  clamping  down  of  the 
Iron  curtain  of  police  government?  Her 
representatives  on  the  Allied  Control  Council, 
why  are  they  but  puppets? 

What  could  I  say.  for  I  bad  talked  with 
our  men  and  knew  what  everyone  now  knows 
that  In  very  truth  they  were  quite  powcrlese, 
that  they  suffered  humlllstlon  dally— proud 
men  and  soldiers  of  a  proud  land.  Fortunata 
for  all  that  our  policy  has  begun  to  iwtng 
away  from  appessement,  that  the  Btata  De« 

eirtment  Is  (icvptoping  a  firmer  attitude, 
ven  a  little  MUffenina  cf  our  policy  will  be 
an  f<nrourHgpm«>iil  in  nil  ihn  aannlMed  perrple 
of  Ihe  Utile  rrtUftirle*  wU"  hsve  heeti  relenMd 
from  one  tyranny  only  to  find  themselves  un- 
der (h«  4omtn«tlon  of  another, 

Do  the  women  In  Amerlaa  knew  what  we 
have  MUffsrtid?  Do  they  know  our  need? 
Do  they  ears?  Mush  were  their  questions. 
As  I  Itstaned,  as  the  tide  of  their  despair 
swept  over  me,  1  realUwd  that  oura  la  a 
stewardship  for  which  ons  day  wa  shall  have 
to  account.  I  felt  Indescribably  humbled  by 
the  magnificence  of  their  womanhood  as  I 
realized  that  their  suffering  is  not  over,  as 
I  recognized  the  tragic  fact  that  it  Is  these 
very  women  and  their  children  who  are  still 
suffering  from  the  imposition  of  tyranny.  It 
is  these  women  who  are  stijl  living  in  con- 
stant hunger,  in  daily  fear.  In  agony  of  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  it  Is  these  same  women  who 
are  looking  toward  America  for  a  last  ray 
of  hope,  for  to  them  as  lo  all  the  world  we 
are  the  light  upon  the  mountain  top,  the  bea- 
con toward  which  they  aspire.  To  them 
we  are  freedom. 

As  In  the  Near  East,  so  In  eastern  Europe, 
women  asked  me,  "Do  American  women  know 
what  it  is  that  we  have  lived?  What  it  Is 
that  we  stUl  must  live?  Do  they  care?"  As 
I  tried  to  give  them  the  assurance  of  our 
sympathy,  of  our  desire  to  understand,  I 
promised  myself  that  whenever  opportunity 
was  given  me  to  come  before  such  groups  as 
yours,  made  up  of  women  of  superior  Intel- 
ligence and  experience  in  realistic  living,  I 
would  try  to  spread  these  questions  out  be- 
fore them,  certain  tbat  we  must  lay  aside 
the  gammnt  of  otir  s^flshness  and  our  Iner- 
tia, and  take  upon  our  shoulders  the  uncom- 
foruble  cloak  of  a  passionate  certainty  that 
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we  keep  only  what  we  truly  give.  That  even 
this  that  we  call  our  freedom  Is  not  reaJly 
ours  tinless  we  keep  It  clean  and  strong  and 
shining  for  all  women  everywhere. 

Your  convention  theme  holds  so  much  that 
la  directly  applicable  to  this  need.  You  are 
6<;eklng  the  means  and  ways  by  which  women 
can  be  made  to  recognize  their  responsibili- 
ties, and  once  recognized,  take  hold  of  them 
and  bring  them  to  fruition.  These  respon- 
sibilities begin  right  In  our  own  homes.  In 
our  communities  and  States,  they  concern 
our  Nation — but  they  reach  out  Into  all  the 
world  as  well,  where  women  evenrwhere  are 
asking — Do  American  women  understand? 
Do  they  know?    Do  they  care? 


Extension  of  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NO^LE  J.  JOHNSON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  witnessed  another  case  of 
New  Deal  perfect  timing. 

Many  times  during  the  past  14  years 
we  have  seen  the  New  Deal  delay  Im- 
portant legislation  imtil  the  eleventh 
hour  and  then  come  in  with  the  plea 
that  there  Is  an  emergency  and  ask  for 
a  continuing  resolution  or  emergency 
action. 

Prom  the  success  the  New  Deal  has  had 
with  this  procedure  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  bill  to  extend  the  price  con- 
trol law  was  not  passed  until  time  for 
Presidential  action  on  the  bill  to  reach 
Congress  on  the  last  legislative  day  be- 
fore the  law  expired.  This  skillful  tim- 
ing presented  a  perfect  setting  for  a  con- 
tinuing renalullon  which  was  presented 
on  June  30, 

Th«  fact  la  that  lh«  Ntrw  D«ai  h«s  » 
rngjerlty  In  both  branches  of  ConirtM 
tnd  »  majority  on  tMh  commlttM  M 
well  as  th(*  clmii  man  of  fteh  eommlttee. 
Through  this  majority  the  New  Deal  li 
able  to  determine  what  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  be  contildered  and  when  it  will 
be  considered.  In  other  words  the  New 
Deal  has  the  knife  and  It  has  the  cheese 
and  it  cuts  it  as  it  pleases. 

Everyone  knew  the  price  control  law 
expired  on  June  30,  that  there  would  be 
no  price  control  after  June  30  unless 
Congress  enacted  additional  legislation 
on  the  subject.  The  majority  leadership 
of  both  branches  of  Congress  knew  this. 
The  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committees  to  which  this  legislation  was 
referred  knew  this.  Still  final  action  on 
the  bill  to  continue  price  control  was  not 
had  until  this  late  date  although  the 
House  passed  the  bill  on  April  16.  This 
was  one  of  the  best  examples  of  timing 
so  as  to  present  a  case  for  emergency 
action  we  have  ever  seen. 

Some  may  say  all  this  was  accidental 
but  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  was 
"planned  that  way"  and  to  make  it  more 
sensational  we  were  told  on  last  Satur- 
day that  Chester  Bowles  had  resigned 
and  that  his  resignation  had  been  ac- 
cepted. Apparently  this  also  was  timed 
so  as  to  present  another  reason  why  a 
continuing  resolution  should  be  adopted. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  continu- 
ing price  control  Is  serious.  Price  con- 
trol during  the  war  was  a  necessary  evil 
but  the  evils  of  the  OPA  were  wholly  un- 
necessary. The  price-control  law  could 
have  been  administered  so  as  to  accom- 
plish great  good  if  competent  persons 
had  been  administering  it.  The  difll- 
culty  we  have  had  was  not  caused  by  the 
law  but  rather  by  the  way  it  was  adminis- 
tered. I  question  if  all  history  can 
match  the  great  volumes  of  technical 
rules,  regulations,  and  directives  formu- 
lated by  an  army  of  2.700  OPA  lawyers, 
many  of  which  did  not  make  sense  and 
could  not  be  understood  or  explained  by 
those  making  them. 

The  way  the  price-control  law  was  ad- 
ministered curtailed  production,  created 
shortages,  distorted  normal  distribution 
channels,  and  created  enormous  black 
markets.  Many  t>elleve  this  was  done 
deliberately  in  an  effort  to  make  price 
control  perpetual  and  to  ultimately  play 
its  part  in  an  effort  to  set  up  complete 
regimentation  and  a  planned  economy 
directed  out  of  Washington,  by  bureau- 
crats appointed  by  the  President;  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  not  and  could  not  be 
elected  to  any  office  by  the  people. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  that  OPA 
has  done  a  miserable  Job  of  administer- 
ing this  law.  It  has  not  held  the  line. 
The  hold-the-line  order  was  broken  by 
the  action  of  the  President  and  the  OPA 
and  they  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
inflation  we  have.  They  started  us  on 
the  spiral  of  inflation  despite  the  pay- 
ment of  about  $2,000,000,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  annually  In  subsidies. 

Under  OPA  price  Increases  the  coet  of 
living  has  Increased  over  35  percent. 
Kvery  price  increaae  before  July  1  was 
ordered  by  the  OPA.  It  has  made  over 
MO  price  IncreaMs  since  March  1.  By  its 
action  our  p<*ople  have  had  to  pay  high 
pritira  for  Inferior  merchandise,  All  of 
us  tmvd  had  Uiia  oNporlMMt.  Lei  me  oUo 
just  ona  oaample,  for  rttre  I  hftve  been 
wearing  Arrow  shirts  which  (^osl  $2,10. 
The  company  manuf  aclurlnf  theit  fthlrU 
•eked  OPA  for  a  small  inoreMt  In  eeiUnf 
priee  on  account  of  InereMod  eoeu  of 
production.  The  OPA  refused  to  grant 
the  increase.  Result:  no  Arrow  shirts. 
In  my  recent  automobile  accident,  most 
of  my  shirts  burned  and  I  needed  shirts. 
In  order  to  get  shirts  I  was  compelled  to 
pay  $4  50  for  shirts  made  by  a  company 
I  had  never  heard  of  liefore  and  these 
shirts  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
Had  the  OPA  granted  a  small  Increase 
for  the  Arrow  shirt,  plenty  of  Arrow 
shirts  would  have  been  available  at  a 
slightly  increased  price.  Therefore.  I 
was  compelled  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price 
for  inferior  merthandise. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  newspapers  of 
April  1919  which  was  after  the  First 
World  War.  in  which  appeared  many  ad- 
vertisements of  food  and  clothing.' 
There  were  no  shortages  then  and  the 
prices  were  lower  than  they  are  today 
imder  OPA  ceilings.  Of  course  there  was 
no  OPA  to  curtail  production  then. 
Whether  price  control  should  be  con- 
tinued is  a  debatable  question  but  if  tt 
is  to  be  continued  it  should  be  admin- 
istered so  as  to  permit  production.  Pro- 
duction is  what  is  needed  and  if  oiu- 
people  are  permitted  to  produce,  it  will 
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IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  am 


try  to  country  last  fall.  As  a  member  of  a 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  subcommittee, 
charged  with  the  mission  to  make  contact 
with  the  nations  of  eastern  Europe  and  the 
M«ar  East.  I  was  prtvUeged  to  talk  with  gov- 


nuucu  oy  wnai  iney  leei  is  our  failure  to 
champion  the  small  countries  In  their  effort 
to  establish  freedom  within  their  own  bor- 
ders. As  I  went  from  capitol  to  capitol  there 
was  a  crescendo  upon  one  common  note, 
"Does  America  no  longer  believe  In  the  right 
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not  be  long  before  supply  will  equal  de- 
mand and  competition  will  then  do  more 
to  hold  the  line.  yes.  to  brinfs  prices  down, 
than  OPA  ever  will.  It  was  the  action 
of  the  President  and  the  OPA  which  broke 
the  line  and  forced  our  present  inflation. 
It  was  the  veto  of  the  President  that 
ended  price  control  on  June  30.  There- 
fore, il  there  are  any  evil  results  because 
of  no  price  control,  the  respon.sibility 
rests  squarely  on  the  President. 

Price  control  should  not  be  con.<«idered 
as  a  political  issue.  The  New  Deal  has 
attempted  to  becloud  the  issue  in  order  to 
cover  tip  Its  own  mistakes  and  short- 
comings and  is  trjring  to  put  the  blame 
on  the  Republican.^. 

Let  tis  be  realistic  and  stop  shadow- 
boxing.  There  are  239  Democrats  in  the 
House  and  only  192  Republicans.  In 
the  Senate  there  are  56  Democrats  and 
only  S9  Republicans.  The  majority 
party  has  a  substantial  majority  In  both 
branches  of  Congress  and  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  its  program. 
It  has  the  votes  to  do  as  It  pleases,  and 
the  attempt  to  blame  the  minority  lor 
the  majority's  failures  or  lack  of  pro- 
fram  will  fool  no  one. 

Tlie  President  appoints  the  head  of  the 
OPA,  who  must  do  as  the  President 
wishes  or  be  removed.  It  was  the 
blunders  of  OPA  that  curtailed  produc- 
tion, inchidhig  building  materials,  which 
has  caused  the  great  housing  shortage 
and  prevented  veterans  from  being  able 
to  secure  hoaxes. 

Our  Nation  has  become  a  land  of  scar- 
city Instead  of  a  land  of  plenty.  Almost 
from  the  beginning  of  our  Nation  we 
wpre  knoun  the  world  over  as  a  land  of 
plenty  and  the  land  of  opportunity  and 
freedom.  People  from  all  over  the  world 
wanted  to  come  to  this  country  of  plenty, 
of  opportunity,  and  of  freedom.  So 
many  people  came  that  immigration  laws 
were  passed  in  order  to  limit  the  number 
we  would  permit  to  come. 

We  had  a  Constitution  under  which 
we  were  governed  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  everyone  were  fully  pro- 
tected. We  produced  an  abundance  of 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products. 
We  were  tMe  to  supply  our  needs  and  to 
export  enormous  quantities  and  on«  of 
our  problems  of  past  years  was  the  dis- 
posal of  our  surpluses.  Several  years 
ago  the  New  Deal  emt)arked  on  a  pro- 
gram of  scarcity  and  killed  little  pigs 
and  plowed  up  crops  and  began  paying 
people  not  to  produce. 

Now  all  this  is  changed  and  on  every 
hand  we  find  a  shortage.  During  the 
war  we  fully  demonstrated  our  produc- 
tive capacity.  We  demonstrated  that 
mider  our  free-enterprise  system  we 
could  outproduce  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  recruit,  train, 
and  equip  the  best  and  most  powerful 
army  and  navy  In  the  world. 

The  war  ended  without  any  of  the 
milk,  mines,  or  factories  of  our  Nation 
being  destroyed  or  damaged.  They  are 
all  intact  and  capable  of  production. 
The  manpower  which  made  this  produc- 
tion possible  is  still  here  and  capable  of 
-continued  production.  Many  millions 
who  were  In  the  armed  forces  are  now 
discharged  and  are  anxious  to  get  em- 
ployment, to  Join  in  the  great  produc- 
tion force  of  our  Nation,  but  in  spite  of 


all  this,  we  have  a  scarcity  of  almost 
everything. 

We  did  not  change  from  a  nation  of 
plenty  to  a  nation  of  scarcity  by  accident. 
This  change  did  not  just  happen.  There 
had  to  be  a  cause.  It  was  brought  about 
because  the  New  Deal  "planned  it  that 
way." 

Our  Nation  grew  great  and  strong  and 
jirospered  under  our  S3^tem  of  personal 
initiative  and  private  enterprise  under 
constitutional  government.  For  the  past 
several  years  we  have  seen  this  American 
system  of  government  under  which  we 
grew  and  prospered,  being  slowly  but 
surely  discarded  and  replaced  by  a  new 
system  which  would  destroy  personal  in- 
itiative and  private  enterprise,  and  sup- 
plant it  with  a  system  of  government 
"planned  economy"  directed  by  bureau- 
crats out  of  Washington. 

The  wisdom  of  Thomas  Jefferson  has 
been  proven.  Jefferson  said,  "Were  we 
directed  from  Washington  when  to  sow 
and  when  to  reap,  we  should  soon  want 
bread."  Jeflerson  apparently  recognized 
and  anticipated  the  ambitions  of  some 
members  of  society,  and  he  realized  the 
disastrous  effect  If  the.se  ambitions  were 
ever  permitted  to  gain  control  of  our 
Government. 

Jefferson's  advice  was  not  heeded  and 
as  a  result,  we  have  scarcities  of  prac- 
tically everything,  when  we  shotild  have 
plenty.  The  planned  economy  theory  of 
the  New  Deal  has  not  worked  .success- 
fully, which  is  exactly  what  Jefferson 
predicted. 

What's  wrong?  Again  I  say  this  did 
not  just  happen;  there  must  be  a  reason, 
and  I  think  everyone  who  has  given  the 
matter  any  thought  knows  this  reason. 
Those  of  the  majority  party  who  have 
been  In  control  of  our  Government  can- 
not dodge  re.sponsibility.  The  New  Deal 
has  had  complete  charge  and  they  have 
made  a  miserable  mess  of  things. 

Whether  price  control  is  continued  or 
not  is  Important,  but  from  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  it  is  apparent  that  we 
must  have  a  change  of  administration 
before  we  can  have  production  and  pros- 
penty. 

Remember,  we  have  changed  riders, 
birt  It  is  the  same  horse  and  the  same 
stream,  and  we  are  still  In  the  middle 
of  it. 


Markers  f«r  Families  •(  Deceased 
Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NKW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ow.  I  include  therein  a  resolution  which 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  New  Hampshire, 
at  Its  convention  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  June 
27  to  30,  1946: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  appropri- 
ated 1350.000.000  for  the  return  ol  veterans' 
bodies  and  whereas  the  majority  may  not  re- 
quest the  letum  at  bodlM  where  poailbl* 


and  whereas  there  are  many  whose  loved  ones 
were  lost  at  sea  or  In  action  on  land  or  In 
the  air  whose  bodies  cannot  be  returned: 
Now  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  New  Hampshire,  convened  at 
Newport.  N.  H.,  June  27  to  30,  1946,  take 
action  to  provide  that  part  of  tha*  money  be 
tiaed  to  produce  a  marker  (which  will  be  na- 
tionally recognized)  to  be  presented  to  fam- 
ilies of  servicemen  who  lost  their  lives.  This 
marker  to  Incorporate  Information  regarding 
the  death  of  the  veteran  and  to  be  used  on 
cemetery  lot  or  lawn  (as  may  be  desired) 
to  hold  flag  or  other  tribute  on  Memorial  Day 
or  any  time  desired. 

Thus,  allowing  families  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances to  have  some  visible  symbol  along 
with  others  who  have  Ixxlles  returned  so 
they  will  not  have  a  feeling  of  being  left  out 
or  forgotten  while  others  are  observing  me- 
morial (»ervice6. 

Advantage  of  this  marker  is  that  It  may  be 
moved  from  cemetery  lot  to  lawn  or  taken 
whenever  the  family  may  be  called  to  go,  even 
to  another  town,  State,  or  country. 

Thus,  always  having  a  visible  symlMl  to 
use  when  they  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
loved  one  who  has  been  called. 


OPA— An  EipensiTe  $12 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PEMNBTLVANIA 
IK  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  July  9. 1946: 

OPA — AN   EXPENSIVB    $13 

Certain  Mew  Deal  economic  schemes  are 
strongly  similar  to  the  spirit  of  a  once-popu- 
lar )oke. 

A  storekeeper  whose  business  had  been  poor 
advertised  dollar  bUls  for  90  cents  each.  Na- 
turally, his  store  was  crowded. 

~What«ver  are  you  doing  that  for?"  asked 
his  astonished  friends.  "Think  of  the  money 
you  lose.    You'll  go  broke." 

"Perhaps  that's  true,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
think  of  the  turn-over." 

A  few  days  ago  a  news  story  appeared  In 
which  OPA  food  otBcials  asserted  that  the 
(3ovemment's  subsidy  program  had  saved  the 
average  consumer  tl2  a  year. 

This  statement  Is  one  of  those  pet  catch 
phrases  apt  to  mislead  many  persons,  but 
quite  BE  aioglcal  as  the  Idea  of  the  merchant 
In  the  storj-  tijat  the  turn-over,  and  crowds 
©f  eager  customers,  might  somehow  make  up 
for  his  heavy  losses. 

In  the  first  place.  OPA  made  no  effort  to  ex- 
plain exactly  how  the  $12  was  saved.  The 
apparent  basis  for  Its  calculations  was  to 
divide  the  total  amount  of  subsidies  by  the 
total  number  of  population. 

If  this  were  a  logical  method,  then  the 
moral  would  be  obvious.  It  brings  to  mind 
another  ancient  story  about  the  man  who, 
seeking  a  stove  "guaranteed  to  save  half  the 
fuel  bUl."  decided  to  buy  two  and  save  It  all. 
If  the  savings  claimed  were  really  savings, 
then  It  would  be  a  matter  of  simple  arithme- 
tic to  raise  the  subsidies  high  enough  to  save 
all  of  everybody's  food  bills. 

Unfortunately  for  such  logic,  the  savings 
•re  net  savings  at  all.  The  subsidies  come 
from  somewhere  (unless  someone  swallows 
the  inflationary  idea  that  the  Government 
■Imply  prints  money).  ActuaUy,  they  come 
trom  one  at  two  aourcee,  either  curtent  Fed- 
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llgence  and  experience  in  realistic  living,  I 
would  try  to  spread  these  questions  out  be- 
fore them,  certain  that  we  must  lay  aside 
the  garment  of  our  sriflshness  and  our  iner- 
tia, and  take  upon  our  shoulders  the  uncom- 
foruble  cloak  of  a  passionate  certainty  that 
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day  that  Chester  Bowles  had  resigned 
and  that  his  resignation  had  been  ac- 
cepted. Apparently  this  also  was  timed 
so  as  to  present  another  reason  why  a 
continuing  resolution  should  be  adopted. 


tinned  is  a  debatable  question  but  if  it 
is  to  be  continued  it  should  be  admin- 
istered so  as  to  permit  production.  Pro- 
duction is  what  is  needed  and  if  our 
people  are  permitted  to  produce,  it  will 
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eral    taxes,    or    from    Government    borrow- 
ings— which  means  the  taxes  of  the  future. 

The  $12  per  capita  "savings"  claimed  are  at 
the  expense  of  at  least  $12  per  capita  In  taxes. 
What  the  average  famUy  "saves"  through  the 
subsidy  program  It  pays  on  Its  tax  bUl. 

But  that  Is  by  no  means  the  extent  of  the 
taxes  required  to  operate  the  subsidy 
program. 

OPA  alone  ran  a  Federal  pay  roll  of  33,000 
persons,  and  It  is  but  one  of  many  agencies 
which  are  needed  to  supervise  subsidy  pro- 
grams. The  salaries  of  those  needed  to  oper- 
ate a  $2,000,000,000  subsidy  program  are  part 
of  the  overhead.  This  means  a  considerable 
boost  In  the  needed  taxes.  Already  the  "sav- 
ing" In  food  bills  Is  shown  to  be  a  net  loss 
when  taxes  are  considered. 

But  there  are  other  losses  Involved.  Tax 
collection  itself  has  an  overhead.  Likewise, 
the  share  of  the  subsidies  which  goes  on  the 
national  debt  has  to  draw  Interest  and  other 
carrying  charges. 

Counting  all  these  factors  adds  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  sold  his  dollars  for  90 
cents  may  really  have  been  driving  a  better 
bargain  than  the  bureaucrats  are  getting 
for  the  American  people  In  the  subsidy 
program. 

But  still  that  Is  not  the  whole  story.  The 
OPA  restrictions.  Including  those  Involving 
subsidies,  have  fostered  the  black  markeU. 
Illegal  prices,  which  would  not  have  been 
poHlble  If  the  Government  had  kept  Its  fin- 
gers out  of  the  supply  and  demand  conditions 
of  an  open  market,  have  unquestionably 
taken  at  least  as  much  out  of  the  average 
American's  pocket*  as  the  subsidies  have 
"saved." 

Put  It  this  way:  To  "save"  $12  apiece,  we 
have  accepted  a  program  which  has  cost  us 
considerably  more  than  $12  apiece  In  taxes, 
and  then  gone  Into  the  black  markets  with 
another  $12  to  buy  the  things  which  the  pro- 
gram drove  off  the  counters. 

Without  exception,  subsidized  Items  have 
ned  from  the  legitimate  channels.  Butter, 
subsidized  roughly  15  percent,  "to  keep  It 
available  at  a  low  price,"  vanished  from  most 
■tores,  but  could  be  found  elsewhere  at  a 
mark-up  of  from  200  to  300  percent. 

These  points  show  the  $12  per  capita  sav- 
ing to  be  a  most  expensive  piece  of  business. 
But  more  than  money— whether  prices  or 
taxes— is  Involved.  There  Is  the  broader 
question  of  the  type  of  economy  which  relies 
on  subsidies.  Only  one  kind  of  government 
has  ever  attempted  to  Inject  subsidies  Into 
the  day-to-day  purchases  of  an  average 
family,  and  that  is  a  government  In  which 
the  officials  wish  to  take  over  management 
of  everything. 

Price  controls,  and  similar  Interference 
with  production  and  markets,  are  an  Impor- 
tant link  In  the  drive  for  the  national  so- 
cialization of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  OPA  has  put  Its  claim  of  "sav- 
Ings'  In  the  terms  of  the  average  American, 
let's  see  what  this  larger  bureaucratic  pro- 
gram Is  doing  to  him. 

The  average  American  Is  asked  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  pay  $200  In  Federal  taxes 
this  year,  and  the  President  plans  to  spend 
$250  of  his  money — going  "In  hock"  for  the 
balance.  This  type  of  Federal  financing  al- 
ready has  put  the  average  American  under 
a  national  debt  mortgage  of  $2,000.  The  rise 
of  the  debt  has  caused  a  currency  inflation 
which  has  lessened  the  true  value  of  the 
average  American's  savings  by  about  75  per- 
cent In  the  last  12  years. 

To  make  It  Just  a  bit  harder  than  ever  to 
get  out  of  this  hole,  the  Government  is  busy 
with  both  hands  turning  the  average  Ameri- 
can's money  over  to  foreign  government*, 
where  much  of  it  wUl  be  used  to  try  to 
capture  the  Job  on  which  he  Uvea,  and  end 
his  Income.  Already  the  Government  ha« 
arranged  to  spend  $70  of  his  money  In  this 
fashion,  and  the  total  may  double. 


These  doings  are  tke  excuse  for  a  national 
pay  roll  three  times  as  large  as  really  Is  neces- 
sary. These  extra  p>olitlcal  Jobs  are  costing 
the  average  American  about  $35  a  year. 

Lastly.  whUe  It  Is  Impossible  to  put  a 
capital  value  on  freedom,  the  loss  of  liberty 
and  of  the  right  to  run  his  own  government 
Is  the  most  Important  of  all  the  costs  In- 
volved In  the  $12  saving  of  which  OPA  Is 
so  proud. 


Kansas  Comments  on  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.,  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
been  reading  the  weekly  newspapers  from 
my  congressional  district.  These  papers 
contain  some  very  interesting  comments 
on  the  OPA.  I  am  sure  that  they  give 
the  general  reaction  of  the  people  in  my 
district  on  the  subject.  I  have  selected 
the  following  clippings  as  being  typical  of 
the  sentiments  expressed.  They  repre- 
sent different  views  and  opinions,  all  of 
which  I  am  sure  are  honest  and  sincere. 
I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  who  read  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  be  interested  in  reading  these 
comments.  Por  that  reason  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  them 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

(From   the  Syracuse    (Kans.)    Journal] 

Let's   WAIT   AND   SKS 

It  Is  too  early  at  this  time  to  get  a  clear 
picture  of  the  effects  on  our  national  price 
structure  caused  by  the  ending  of  OPA  con- 
trols. Probably  the  net  result  will  be  some- 
where between  the  extremes  of  skyrocketing 
prices  forecast  by  those  who  favored  the  OPA, 
and  plentiful  merchandise  with  small  price 
increases  expected  by  those  who  wanted  to 
see  Government  price  control  removed. 

Butter  alone  of  all  goods  seems  to  have 
taken  a  big  rise.  The  consumers  can  cure 
this  by  stop  buying  butter  for  a  few  weeks. 
In  any  event  what  are  the  advantages  of  a 
price  system  which  pays  a  butter  subsidy, 
raised  by  taxes,  over  paying  the  extra  money 
directly  over  the  counter? 

Congress  should  not  be  In  too  big  a  hurry 
to  enact  more  laws  of  the  OPA  nature.  Let's 
wait  and  see  how  things  work  out.  There 
Is  time  to  reenact  the  same  law,  or  revised 
laws  when  or  If  It  becomes  apparent  that 
unscrupulous  persons  are  taking  advantage 
of  shortages  of  necessities. 

So  far,  the  reaction  of  most  merchants 
and  manufacturera  has  been  praiseworthy. 
They  are  promising  every  effort  to  keep 
prices  within  reason,  not  only  because  they 
fear  the  effects  of  Inflation,  but  because  they 
want  even  less  the  return  of  OPA  rules. 

One  other  factor  should  be  considered  In 
the  new  "let  'er  buck''  price  system,  and  that 
Is  the  Innate  good  sense  of  the  American 
people.  With  the  single  exception  of  shelter 
(and  there  should  be  rent  protection),  there 
are  no  Items  which  in  an  extremity  the  citizen 
cannot  go  without,  or  substitute  for.  The 
recently  deceased  OPA  seemed  to  have  the 
Idea  that  the  American  people  are  a  bunch 
of  morons  who  wUI  buy  at  any  price,  and 
thtu  be  robbed  without  Its  guardianship. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  Most  people  are  pretty 
shrewd  shoppers,  and  If  they  think  they  are 
getting  gypped,  they'll  leave  the  merchandise 
on  the  store  shelves  tutU  It  comes  down  to 


the  price  they  think  it  to  worth.  At  leaat 
such  was  the  case  before  OPA.  and  about  the 
same  people  are  stUl  doing  most  of  the 
buying  today. 

(From  the  Ulyaaes  (Kans.)  News] 
OPA  IS  riNisHZD   AND  TmoucH  Foaxvn,   wi 

TWMVXHTLT  HOPE 

When  the  end  finally  did  arrive  It  proved 
that  the  OPA  could  only  be  matched  in  un- 
popularity by  Mrs.  Meany.  Everywhere  on 
the  streets  Monday  morning  the  comment 
was,  "There  it  Is,  let  It  lay." 

People  of  all  classes,  farmers,  businessmen, 
professional  men,  and  housewives  were 
almost  unanimous  In  the  opinion  that  the 
net  result  would  be  favorable. 

Universal,  too.  was  the  expression  that 
some  prices  were  going  to  rise  and  rise  fast. 
But  everyone  also  conceded  that  production 
was  the  key.  and  the  demise  of  the  OPA 
was  the  finest  contribution  that  could  be 
made  toward  full  production. 

Hidden  deep  In  the  resentment  of  the 
lately  deceased  Is  the  fact  that  most  Ameri- 
can people  believe  they  are  capable  of  taking 
care  of  their  own  pocketbook.  Knea>ed  In 
all  the  propaganda  for  the  late  Federal  agency 
was  the  Idea  that  the  people  needed  aame* 
one  to  tenderly  guard  them.  Havlnf  bsen 
about  and  around  a  bit,  aa  one  mtgbt  say. 
thU  Idea  was  not  received  with  favor. 

With  everyone  eo  agreMUe  and  affable,  the 
only  argument  arouaer  was  whether  Prs*l> 
dent  Truman  did  It  oo  purpoM  or  not. 
When  that  queetlon  waa  ■pproacbed  the  eide- 
walk  phlloeophen  immediately  fell  Into  their 
normal  grooves  of  Republlce  and  Demos  and 
•fit"  It  out. 

(From  the  Kiowa  (Kans,)  Newa] 
OPA  KNO  u  wan  wmt  HOLo-ptu:i  puedoi 

With  the  exception  of  the  greln  buslneaeee 
in  Kluwa  the  expiration  of  OPA  paaeed  with- 
out any  notable  difference  In  the  busli 
as-tuual  policy  of  Kiowa.  Practically 
one  with  whom  the  expiration  was  discussed 
stated  that  prices  would  remain  the  same  on 
present  stocks,  and  no  radical  mark-ups  were 
expected  on  future  merchandise  which  U  to 
be  received. 

Those  present  at  a  called  meeting  of  the 
Kiowa  Chamber  of  Commerce  pledged  them- 
selves to  hold  the  line  on  prices. 

Few  seemed  to  believe  that  the  passing  of 
OPA,  and  the  resumption  of  the  system  of 
supply  and  demand  as  a  price-governing 
agency  would  make  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence In  the  economy  of  the  country.  Many 
outrlghtly  expre— ed  themselves  ■■  believing 
that  It  would  mean  more  merchandise.  A 
few  believe  that  Inflation  will  result. 

Affected  here  Immediately  and  greatly  are 
the  grain  and  milling  business.  Reports  of 
the  rapidly  shifting  prices  of  wheat  and 
wheat  producU  have  made  It  almost,  if  not 
Impossible  to  do  any  kind  of  business,  man- 
agers report. 

The  fact  that  no  one  wants  to  buy  at 
higher  figures  on  wheat  while  no  one  want* 
to  sell  at  the  celling  right  at  the  preeent 
moment  has  made  It  difficult  to  get  milling 
wheat. 

The  general  feeling  among  the  business- 
men seems  to  be  that  if  preeent  stocks  are 
moved  at  present  price*,  and  every  effort  Is 
made  to  prevent  profiteering  conversion  from 
OPA  control  to  supply-and-demand  control 
will  be  orderly,  and  uneventful  with  the 
American  people  doing  the  right  and  sensible 
thing. 

(From   the   Johnson    (Kans.)    Pioneer) 

JOHNSON  TO  HOLD  LINZ  ON  PBICai 

That  American  businessmen  and  Indus- 
trialiats,  and  certainly  thoae  of  them  In 
Johnson.  wUl  make  every  attempt  to  hold 
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the  line  against  Inflation  by  voluntary  con- 
trol of  costs  and  prices,  although  allowing  a 
Icfttlmate  profit  In  buslneas.  was  evident 
with  the  death  of  OPA.  The  attitude  re- 
flected In  advertise  men  ts  by  several  mer- 
chanu  in  todays  Pioneer  la  that  of  most 
Aaoican  Induatry. 

Merchants  in  Johnson  said  there  was  no 
locrewe  In  merchandise  prices  of  any  kind. 
.Two  grocers.  Paul  Cheatham.  Co-op  store 
•^  tnanager  and  La  Verne  Roark  of  the  W  &  R 
stAre.  advertised  that  they  would  hold  food 
costs  to  a  minimum  in  which  they  were  joined 
by  Leonard  Payne  at  the  L  ft  M  cafe. 

Caves'  Oas  Service  received  this  wire  Mon- 
day from  Its  distributor.  Home  AppUiince  Co. 
of  Wichita:  "Pending  clariOcatlon  make  no 
sales  at  higher  than  OPA  ceilings."  and 
Tuesday  the  company  sent  a  letter,  saying 
In 'part; 

"The  surest  way  for  business  to  force  the 
return  of  drastic  price  control  is  for  profiteer- 
ing to  break  out  on  a  widespread  scale.  The 
consumer  would  rightly  rise  up  In  arms  and 
demand  even  more  drastic  controls  than 
were  proposed 

"All  appliances  have  always  been  sold  at 
nationally  advertised  prices.  No  factory  can 
afford  to  permit  hiKher-than-llst-price  sales 
by  Its  distributors  or  dealers 

"In  the  final  analysis  the  only  way  that 
Inflation  can  be  beaten  is  to  increase  produc- 
tion on  scarce  articles.  If  profiteering  raises 
the  prices  before  production  can  be  In- 
creased after  the  recent  strikes,  then  wild 
inflation  is  a  sure  thing  nnd  everyone  loees." 

Ifr.  Cave  pointed  to  it  as  sound,  sensible 
business  and  a  matter  of  falmesa  to  every- 
body, and  be  Joined  other  Johnson  merchants 
in  an  announcement  that  his  prices  will  re- 
main where  they  are  until  he  has  to  raise 
them. 

Others  showed  confidence  In  the  people 
and  In  business  and  Indtistry  to  do  a  more 
equitable  job  and  just  as  effective  In  holding 
prices  down  than  ever  was  possible  by  Gov- 
ernment regulation. 

"Don't  buy  It  unless  you  need  It.  and  then 
d^n't  pay  too  much  for  It,"  Is  one  man's 
formula. 

[From  the  Coldwater  (Kans.)  Western  Star  J 

TH«    OPA     IS    Orr    AND    OUR     rOLKS    UKX    rT — 

wrm  cxiUNcs  reuo^eo,  wheat,  cattli,  and 

^.^    MOOS  AU  AOVAMCD) 

j^;!j_;  TemporarUy.  at  least,  the  OPA  price  con- 
trol on  most  everything  except  sugar,  has 
been  removed. 

Tlie  reacUon  In  Comanche  County  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  favorable. 

The  majority  of  our  cltiaens  believe  that 
IX  ail  the  ooatrola  are  removed  and  produc- 
tion is  thus  stepped  up.  within  6  months  the 
open  oonpeUUon  which  has  caused  the 
United  SUtea  In  170  years  to  far  exceed  the 
pragreas  of  any  o'her  nation  in  1.000  years 
vttl  result  In  a  speedier  recovery. 

Xndtcatiozu  are  that  in  this  county  the 
merchants  and  dealers  will  continue  selling 
their  goods  at  former  levels  as  long  as  goods 
cost  the  same.  No  big  Jump  in  prices  is  ex- 
pected here. 

Of  oouiae.  tbere  are  Instances  In  which 
people  have  more  money  than  judgment, 
and  ihey  will  pay  any  price  asked  in  order 
to  pet  what  they  want  right  now 

In  Los  Angeles  there  Is  already  a  buyers 
strike  on  In  real  estate,  people  refusing  to 
pay  the  fabulously  high  prices  asked  by  real 
esUte  agenu  and  property  owners.  Con- 
gressman CLirraao  Hon  says  that  the  best 
thing  for  people  to  do  is  to  refuse  to  pay  far 
more  thctn  an  article  is  worth. 

The  Government  price  ot  $1.70  for  wheat 
went  off  June  30  and  the  price  of  wheat, 
tesed  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
went  up  to  $1  8S  In  Ooldwater  the  next  day. 
Tbiis  It  would  seem  that  the  Government 


has  been  buying  wheat  from  our  farmers  for 
export  at  15  cents  less  than  It  Is  actxully 
worth  at  this  time,  and  the  wheat  grower 
has  been  the  loser. 

Cattle  prices  went  up  1^  to  3  cents  per 
pound  and  bogs  from  2>^  to  4  cents  per 
pound. 

What  people  want  now  Is  production  In- 
stead of  scarcity.  The  economy  of  scarcity. 
Invoked  about  12  years  ago,  seems  to  be  not 
a  part  of  normal  American  life. 


[From  the  Kansas  Bulletin,  Sterling,  Kans.) 

END  OF  OPA  FINDS  STERUNG  FOLKS  BEWILDERED 

LOr.\.L  MERCHANTS  INTEND  TO  HOLD  THE  LINE 
IF    POSSIBLE 

Sudden  demise  of  the  OPA  brought  mixed 
reactions  from  Sterling  residents,  but  for  the 
most  part  businessmen  and  housewives  alike 
admitted  they  were  scared,  at  least  bewil- 
dered. Fearful  of  what  Monday's  markets 
might  develop,  grainmen  and  bankers  worked 
up  mild  cases  of  nervous  indigestion,  but 
were  relieved  to  find  business  proceeding  nor- 
mally on  the  local  scene  as  the  day  progressed. 
The  initial  apprehension  faded  to  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude. 

Sterling  gram  buyers  continued  to  pur- 
chase wheat  as  usual  on  Monday  at  Satur- 
day's price  of  tl.72.  There  was  no  trading 
on  wheat  or  rye  options  in  the  principal  grain 
markets,  and  local  buyers  had  nothing  on 
which  to  base  a  new  price. 

The  Sterling  Co-op  and  the  Arnold  Mill 
announced  yesterday  afternoon  they  would 
buy  wheat  at  $1.85  as  long  as  cars  are  avail- 
able for  shipping  or  until  the  OPA  is  returned 
and  grainmen  find  it  necessary  to  roll  back 
prices.  The  tl.85  price  cannot  be  guaranteed 
lor  any  length  of  time. 

Manager  Abraham  Charbonneau,  of  Bower- 
sock  Elevator,  said  his  bins  were  full  and 
fur  this  reason  he  could  not  buy  any  grain 
until  his  storage  situation  is  relieved. 

Local  retail  merchants  were  unanimous  in 
their  pledge  to  hold  the  line  on  prices  un- 
less the  wholesale  prices  are  advanced. 

Inasmuch  as  Sterling  Is  not  ^In  an  OPA 
rent-control  area,  little  fear  was  expressed 
over  rent  advances  here. 

To  give  a  few  personal  opinions  of  the 
man  on  the  street: 

Banker  Floyd  Ross  said  he  believed  addi- 
tional Inflation  could  be  avoided  unless  con- 
sumers begin  bidding  against  each  other  for 
merchandise.  In  that  case  It  will  be  hard 
for  a  retailer  to  turn  down  exorbitant  offers. 
"He  will  be  in  the  position  of  the  hunter 
who  shot  a  pheasant  out  of  season — It  flew  In 
his  face  and  he  shot  in  self-defense." 

Architect  Marion  Heter  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Idea  of  the  OPA  might  have  been 
O  K  .  but  that  as  yet  no  one  has  been  smart 
enough  to  fight  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

George  Baker,  farmer,  believes  that  con- 
trols should  have  been  left  on  some  Items. 

Remembering  a  tussle  with  the  OPA  over 
tires.  L.  J.  McKelvy  said  he  believed  he  could 
■get  along  without  the  OPA." 

Red  Proflltt  says.  "If  everybody  keeps  his 
head,  we  can  get  settled  down  In  6  months." 

Druggist  Olen  Lauphlin  Is  not  alarmed. 
He  cites  the  case  of  toilet  water,  on  which 
the  celling  was  recently  removed.  Only  two 
brands  went  up,  one  5  cents  and  one  10  cents, 
he  explains. 

Charley  Parrell  says  the  matter  should  be 
checked  back  to  the  manufacturers,  the  boys 
who  clamored  for  the  scalp  of  OPA.  They 
promised  to  hold  the  line,  now  It's  up  to 
them  to  do  so. 

George  Pulkerson,  sage  of  the  North -End 
Coffee  Club,  who  has  had  previous  Ideas 
about  the  OPA,  sums  It  up  this  way:  "They 
have  given  every  man  a  chance  to  run  his 
own  btniness  again.  I  hope  we  prove  worthy 
of  the  trust." 


[From  the  Stafford  (Kans.)  Courier] 

BT7LL-HEADED    BOWLES    IS    TO    BLAME 

The  sudden  ending  of  all  OPA  controls  is 
likely  to  have  bad  effects.  What  Is  needed  Is 
a  gradual  elimination  of  price  controls.  It 
should  have  been  possible  to  work  out  a  pro- 
gram of  that  kind. 

But  Chester  Bowles  would  listen  to  no  sug- 
gestion for  relaxing  price  controls.  He  de- 
manded a  complete  continuation  of  all  t!le 
rules  and  regulations  with  authority  to  make 
still  more  of  them.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  having  inflation  and  growing 
black  markets  even  under  complete  OPA 
control. 

Congress  was  aware  that  most  people  want 
some  reduction  of  OPA  dictation.  Price  ceil- 
ings mean  nothing  when  the  public  can't 
find  the  merchandise.  It  was  evident  we 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  some  re- 
laxation of  price 'regulation  was  worth  try- 
ing to  see  If  it  would  not  increase  production. 
Meml>ers  of  Congress  knew  that  people  felt 
it  was  time  to  try  it. 

If  Bowles  and  his  group  had  been  willing 
to  accept  some  restricting  of  their  authority, 
and  tried  to  work  out  a  compromise  plan 
with  Congressmen,  we  would  probably  still 
have  OPA.  but  in  a  modified  form.  But 
Bowles  was  so  bull-headed  that  he  fought 
every  suggested  change.  For  12  years  the 
Washington  bureaucrats  have  been  telling 
Congress  what  It  must  do.  They  have  come 
to  expect  the  elected  representative  of  the 
people  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  folks  back 
home  but  to  come  across  with  whatever  the 
bureaiKrats  want.  They  are  sure  they  know 
what's  good  for  the  people  and  don't  want 
anyone  else  making  suggestions. 

Probably  the  bill  passed  ty  Congress  and 
vetoed  by  the  President  had  many  serious 
faults.  But  many  of  them  could  have  been 
avoided  If  Bowles  had  been  willing  to  com- 
promise and  give  up  some  of  his  authority. 
He  could  have  shown  Congressmen  the  most- 
needed  features  to  be  retained  and  they 
would  have  been  willing  to  give  up  some  of 
their  Ideas  if  thev  had  found  a  corresponding 
disposition  In  Bowles.  But  his  arbitrary 
stand  only  aggravated  the  situation  and 
strengthened  the  opposition  to  OPA. 

Radicals  and  left-wingers  will  try  to  blame 
everything  that  happens  on  Congress,  be- 
cause Congressmen  haven't  been  too  friendly 
to  a  lot  of  their  socialistic  Ideas.  The  fact 
is  that  Bowles  is  to  blame  for  the  OPA  de- 
bacle. 

IFrom  the  Meade  County  (Kans.)  News] 
rr's  tn>  to  too  and  tou  and  tou 

It  Is  strictly  up  to  you.  and  you  and  you, 
the  general  public  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
whether  you  wish  to  return  to  OPA  s  grasping 
and  unwelldly  management  of  the  everyday 
affairs  of  this  country,  or  whether  you  wish 
to  enjoy  your  freedom. 

That  freedom  of  restraint  In  trade  must  be 
maintained  by  you  and  you  alone,  if  you 
wish  to  enjoy  it.  There  Is  bound  to  be  some 
rise  In  prices,  especially  those  farm  products 
that  have  been  subsldlaed.  and  in  some  prod- 
ucts that  have  been  processed  wherein  the 
processor  was  subsidized. 

But  If  the  country  starts  on  a  hog-wild 
spree  of  raising  prices  OPA  will  be  suddenly 
revived  and  possibly  plenty  of  teeth  placed 
therein  to  make  everybody  wince. 

With  the  death  of  OPA  the  black  markeu 
were  all  killed  too.  These  leeches  subsisted 
on  the  body  parent  of  OPA.  Without  OPA 
they  too  curl  up  their  haunches  and  expire. 

No  one  wants  inflation.  You  will  find  that 
the  merchants  of  Meade  are  willing  to  do 
their  part  in  holding  price  levels.  There  will 
be  some  price  raises.  These  few  raises  cannot 
be  helped,  but  no  merchant  in  Meade  con- 
templates a  general  price  rise. 
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Some  people  who  have  a  little  more  cash 
than  they  ever  had  In  their  lives  before  will 
probably  offer  exhorbltant  prices  for  some 
articles  that  they  could  secure  reasonably  by 
just  a  little  more  waiting.  These  people  are 
bringing  the  house  down  upon  their  heads. 
Doing  this  Is  the  most  certain  way  to  bring 
back  OPA  and  rationing  of  the  scarce  com- 
modities. 

Some  commodities  will  remain  scarce,  and 
no  doubt  there  will  be  some  manipulation  of 
prices  in  these  commodities,  but  on  the  whole 
there  should  not  be  a  general,  overnight  up- 
ward shift  of  prices. 

Think  It  over!  If  you  want  freedom  you 
must  fipht  for  it.  If  you  want  to  be  left  alone 
by  the  OPA  use  a  little  common  sense  in  your 
purchases.  That  old  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand cannot  be  beaten. 

Supply  and  demand  will  level  09  prices. 
With  more  cars  being  rolled  off  the  assembly 
lines  at  a  little  higher  price,  the  demand  will 
drop  and  there  will  not  be  the  wild  stories  cf 
payment  of  $2,500  for  a  1946  Ford.  Too,  price 
Increase  works  in  itself  for  the  reduction  of 
demand.  No  better  picture  can  be  pointed 
out  than  that  of  butter.  Many  people  are 
now  switching  to  oleo  because  the  price  of 
butter  has  gone  so  high.  You  will  find  this 
same  thlrg  happening  In  other  lines  In  a 
•short  time. 

Let's  keep  away  from  OPA. 


Production  Is  Not  Enough 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  July  10   1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  statement  by  Henry  Hazlitt,  pub- 
lished February  25,  1946.  is  logical  and 
sound. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent.  I  am  insert- 
ing Mr.  HazUtt's  article  in  the  Record: 
paoDtTcnoN  IS  not  enough 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

In  a  telegram  on  January  29  to  John 
Snyder,  the  Director  of  Reconversion.  Henry 
Ford  2d  wrote:  "Nobody  wants  run-away  In- 
flation, but  If  we  continue  to  stifle  American 
Industry's  ability  to  produce,  that  is  ex- 
actly In  my  opinion  what  we  are  heading  for. 
Inflation  exists  when  there  are  too  few  prod- 
ucts for  people  to  buy  with  the  money  they 
have.    Inflation  grows  out  of  scarcity." 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration  have  not 
attempted  to  refute  this  contention.  On  the 
contrary.  Mr.  Snyder,  replying  on  February 
1  to  Mr.  Ford's  telegram,  said:  "I  agree  with 
you  that  the  ultimate  answer  to  our  in- 
flationary pressures  Is  production."  Presi- 
dent Truman,  In  the  statement  accompany- 
ing his  new  wage-price  order  of  February  14, 
remarked:  "Production  Is  our  salvation. 
•  •  •  Production  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  Government  controls."  And 
Chester  Bowles,  finally.  In  the  course  of  his 
testimony  before  a  congressional  committee 
on  February  18,  declared:  "Production  Is  the 
only  answer  to  Inflation." 

One  might  feel  disposed,  at  flrst  glance,  to 
welcome  this  evidence  of  agreement  between 
the  administration  and  the  industrialists  on 
a  highly  Important  point.  The  dlffculty  U 
that  the  point.  In  the  extreme  form  In  which 
Mr.  Bowles  at  last  states  It,  Is  not  true.  It  Is 
at  most  only  a  half-truth. 

If  production  were  the  only  answer  to  In- 
flation the  cure  for  mounting  prices  would 
be   simple.    The    excuse    for   price   controls 


would,  at  best,  end  for  each  commodity  the 
moment  the  production  of  that  commodity 
reached  Its  prewar  level.  (This  might  in 
any  case  very  well  be  one  of  the  limitations 
put  on  further  price  control  If  the  controls 
are  to  be  extended  beyond  June  30  of  this 
year.)  But  no  one  who  understands  the  sit- 
uation seriously  believes  that  even  when  pro- 
duction In  each  line  catches  up  with  pre- 
war production  prices  will  fall  to  prewar  lev- 
els, or  even  remain  under  present  ceilings. 

For  prices  are  determined  not  only  from 
the  side  of  supply,  but  from  the  side  of  de- 
mand. In  a  free  market,  supply  and  demand 
together  determine  prices  like  the  two 
blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Demand  is  now 
far  greater  than  It  was  before  the  war  be- 
cause money  Incomes  are  far  greater.  And 
money  incomes  are  greater  principally  be- 
cause the  supply  of  money  and  bank  credit 
has  been  almost  tripled  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  The  Federal  Budget  is  still  unbal- 
anced: a  further  deficiency  Is  estimated  even 
for  the  fiscal  year  1947.  As  long  as  this 
condition  exists,  together  with  excessively 
low  interest  rates  brought  about  by  govern- 
mental policy,  money  and  bank  credit  will 
continue  to  mount.  They  will  continue  to 
push  up  demand  and  to  push  upward  against 
prices. 

It  is  often  said  that  we  can  cure  Infiatlon 
by  a  flood  of  production.  The  element  cf 
truth  in  this  statement  is  that  the  fullest 
possible  production  Is  essential  for  keeping 
prices  down,  and  that  we  ought  to  put  no 
obstacles  in  the  way.  particularly  the  obsta- 
cles of  price  fixing  so  tight  that  it  discourages 
•or  cuts  off  production.  But  the  statement 
overlooks  the  fact  that  It  is  impossible  to  in- 
crease physical  production  as  easily  as  it  Is  to 
print  more  money  and  create  more  bank 
credit.  In  December  1945.  according  to  offi- 
cial Indexes,  physical  production  was  actually 
64  percent  greater  than  the  average  produc- 
tion from  1935  to  1939.  If  we  assume  this 
estimate  to  be  reasonably  accurate,  why,  in 
spite  of  this,  were  prices  higher  than  In 
1935-39  and  pressing  higher  still?  The  an- 
swer lies  In  the  still  greater  Increase  In 
money  and  bank  credit,  reflected,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  increase^of  money  Income  pay- 
ments In  December  1945  to  a  level  134  per- 
cent above  the  average'level  In  1935-39. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  high  prices. 
In  brief.  Is  not  production  alone.  It  Is  the 
production  of  more  goods  combined  with  the 
cessation  of  production  of  more  money  and 
bank  credit.  And  this  illustrates  what  Is 
wrong  with  the  OPA's  assurances  that  it  wUl 
end  price  flxlng  "as  soon  as  production 
catches  up  with  demand."  For  Government 
price  fixing  Itself  discourages  and  delays  pro- 
duction, and  present  Government  fiscal 
policies  keep  increasing  monetary  demand. 
It  Is  a  losing  race  for  production.  Infiatlon 
can  be  cured  only  by  bringing  to  a  halt  the 
governmental  policies  that  produce  It. 


Support  Urged  for  Anflo-American 
Palestine  Committee  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Associated  Jewish  Orgattizations  of  San 
Francisco,  comprising  all  major  Jewish 
organizations  and  groups  in  that  city, 
recently  held  a  mass  meeting  to  discuss 
the  importance  of  the  Anglo-American 


Committee  on  Inquiry  on  Palestine.  I 
desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  a  resolution, 
unanimously  adopted  at  this  mass  meet- 
ing, which  has  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  E.  Peyser,  president  of  the  As- 
sociated Jewish  Organizations  of  San 
Francisco.    The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Anglo-American  Committee 
on  Inquiry  on  Palestine  has  made  its  find- 
ings and  report;  and 

Whereas  It  contains  recommendations 
which,  if  carried  cut.  will  permit  the  im- 
mediate admission  of  100,000  suffering  and 
displaced  Jews  to  Palestine:  abrogate  the 
discriminatory  provisions  of  the  1930  British 
white  paper.  Including  the  restrictions  on 
land  purchase;  promote  the  Jordan  Valley 
Irrigation  project,  and  contribute  in  other 
significant  ways  to  the  upbuilding  of  Pales- 
tine: and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  urged  the  united  support  of  American 
Jewry  in  order  Immediately  to  accomplish 
the^e   most   hoped-for  objectives;    and 

Whereas  the  Associated  Jewish  Organiza- 
tions of  San  Francisco,  composed  of  dele- 
gates of  virtually  every  Jewish  organization 
In  San  Francisco.  Is  most  anxious  that  this 
report  receive  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  community  and 
also  that  affirmative  action  be  taken  to  ex- 
pedite the  accomplishment  of  these  above 
recommendations:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resoli'ed.  That  this  mass  meeting  con- 
vened by  the  Associated  Jewish  Organiza- 
tions of  San  Francisco  on  this  18th  day  of 
June  1946,  and  representing  a  community- 
wide  attitude  and  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews  of  San  Francisco,  does  hereby  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  Palestine  and  Related 
Problems  appointed  by  him,  and  the  alter- 
nate members  thereof,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  Implement  Immediately  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  the  said  report 
to  the  end  that  the  above-mentioned  ob- 
jectives be  achieved:  and  he  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  here  assembled  pledge 
every  aid  toward  facilitating  the  Implemen- 
tation of  these  recommendations;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  those  above  named. 


Delaware  River  Bridge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  DELAWAXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVB 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1946 

Mr,  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  news  item  broadcast  over  Sta- 
tion WILM,  Wilmington.  Del..  July  8. 
1946: 

Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 
Isn't  so  brotherly  tonight — not  when  It  ap- 
pears that  Delaware  Is  likely  to  receive  Presi- 
dential authority  to  build  a  bridge  across  the 
Delaware  River. 

Last  Friday  the  United  BUtes  Senate 
passed— without  a  dissenting  vote — a  bill 
that  had  been  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Delaware's  lone  Repre- 
sentative, Dr.  PHiLir  A.  T»atwo«. 

This  bill  would  give  Delaware's  SUte  High- 
way Department  permission  to  span  the  Del- 
aware River,  from  a  point  near  Wilming- 
ton,   with    a   four-lane    highway.     Such    a 
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trldge,  to  be  paid  for  by  tolls,  would  link 
'WUmington  with  the  rich  section  of  south- 
ern New  Jersey  and  would  eliminate  the  slow, 
cumbersome  ferry  system. 
The  bill  Is  now  before  the  President  for 


the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America: 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  8.  1946. 
Hon.  BaiNT  Spkncz, 

Member  ot  Committee. 


Power  Trust  and  the  Fertilizer  Trust  an 
opportunity  to  step  in  and  block  the  plan 
which  hung  fire  until  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Norris  came 
to  the  rescue  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
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Address  by  Hon.  Harley  M.  Kilgfore,  of 
West  Virginia,  to  West  Virginia  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association 


From  that  meager  beginning,  the  rtiral 
free  delivery  service  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  it  touches  the  homes  of  many  millions 
of  Americans. 

This  service  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
development  of  our  country. 


law.  This  new  law  enabled  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  these  men  for  the  postal 
service  they  rendered  after  they  were  In- 
ducted Into  military  service. 

The  Seventy-Eighth  Congress,  in  March. 
1944.    Dassed    Public    Law    Nn     vti      .«*.k- 
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trldge.  to  be  paid  foe  by  tolls,  would  link 
'Wilmington  with  the  rich  section  of  south- 
ern New  Jersey  and  would  eliminate  the  slow, 
cumbersome  ferry  system. 

The  bill  Is  now  before  the  President  for 
approval,  but  already  a  storm  Is  being  stirred 
up  In  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  has  always  objected  to  a  Del- 
aware River  bridge  from  near  WUmlngton. 
And  now,  In  a  final  round  to  prevent  such 
a  crossing,  a  special  committee  representing 
Flilladelphla  business  and  commercial  In- 
teresu  has  forwarded  a  report  to  Piesldent 
Truman,  asking  him  to  veto  the  Traynor 
bill 

Philadelphia  claims  such  a  bridge  would 
be  a  menace,  of  course,  to  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia. And  Philadelphia  Is  saying  that 
Delaware  ought  to  construct  a  tunnel — 
though  Philadelphia  realizes  that  a  tunnel 
is  not  as  practical  as  a  high-level  bridge. 

Philadelphia  InteresU  claim  they  were  Ig- 
nored when  the  Delaware  River  bridge  was 
discussed  at  committee  meetings  In  Congress. 

Philadelphia  Is  also  holding  to  the  argu- 
ment that  a  bridge  would  endanger  river 
traffic. 

However,  proponents  of  the  bridge  say  the 
World  War  has  shown  that  destruction  of 
bridges  does  not  Impede  river  traffic. 

The  proposed  bridge  would  cost  about  |25.- 
000.000  and  would  be  financed  through  bonds 
to  be  Issued  by  the  Delaware  State  Highway 
Department. 

New  Jersey  has  also  come  out  In  favor  of 
the  bridge,  and  has  voted  to  construct  high- 
way approaches  to  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  ipan. 

Lt.  Oen  Eugene  Reybold,  formerly  head  of 
the  United  States  Army  engineers,  and  one 
of  the  world-wide  authorities  on  such  mat- 
t«n.  U  In  charge  of  the  bridge  project,  bav- 
ins b*en  employed  fur  that  purpose  by  the 
Delaware  State  Highway  Department. 

Boon  after  Praatdent  Truman  sigiu  the 
bUl,  if  he  dott  al(n  it.  B«aldent  Judge  Prank 
L.  Bpeakman,  of  Nrw  Caatle  County,  will  ap- 
point a  commlMlon  of  five  men  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  Delaware -New  Jersey  Perry 
Co..  which  operates  the  ferries  between  New 
Castle.  Del.,  and  PennsvUle.  N.  J. 

And  the  highway  department  will  buy  out 
the  ferry— Its  stock,  equipment,  and  In- 
ventory. This  Is  In  accordance  with  the 
bridge  bill  that  had  be«n  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Delaware  at  Its  last  ses- 
sion. 

However,  the  purchaae  of  the  ferry  com- 
pany. Just  as  the  construction  of  the  bridge, 
win  not  coat  Delawareans  anything  In  taxes, 
nor  will  It  mean  money  from  the  public 
treasury. 

It  Is  all  to  be  financed  by  a  bond  issue, 
and  the  bonds  are  to  be  paid  off  by  the  In- 
come from  tolls  to  be  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  bridge. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KZNTUCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  authority  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  herewith  Insert  a  telegram 
which  I  have  received  from  Hon.  Edward 
A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  American 
Fturm  Bureau  Federation,  and  a  letter 
from  Walter  W.  Van  Kirk,  secretary  of 


the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America: 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  8,  1946. 
Hon.  BazNT  Spknci, 

Uember  o/  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
British  loan  was  specifically  approved  In  a 
resolution  on  "International  cooperation," 
adopted  at  last  annual  meeting  of  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  by  voting  delegates 
elected  by  farmers  in  45  States.  This  loan  Is 
vital  to  restoration  of  wcrld  trade  and  cstab- 
hfihmcnt  of  sound  economic  foundation  for 
an  enduring  peace.  As  Britain  Is  best  cus- 
tomer for  our  exports,  this  loan  Is  good  busi- 
ness for  the  American  farmer  and  for  our 
Nation.  Respectfully  urge  your  support  of 
British  loan  agreement. 

Edw.  a.  O'Neal, 
President,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Till  Commission  on  a 

JCST  AND  DUX^BLE  FE.VCE 

Instituted  it  the  FEDEaAL 
Council  or  the  CncacHES 
or  Chuist  in  America. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  July  9. 1946. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Spence:  The  Federal  Council 
of  the  ChurcliLS  of  Christ  In  America  holds  to 
the  view  that  a  just  and  durable  peace  will 
be  enoromusly  advanced  if  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  support  the  proposal 
for  an  extension  of  credit  to  Great  Britain. 
The  official  representative  of  the  denomina- 
tions related  to  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches,  meeting  In  Columbus.  Ohio.  March 
♦-7.  1948.  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
statements; 

"We  urge  that  generous  material  aid  be 
given  by  the  United  States  to  htlp  countries 
Impoverished  by  the  war  to  rebuild  their 
economic  life.  We  recognise  that  the  pro- 
posal for  an  extension  of  credit  to  Great 
Britain,  now  before  the  Congress  of  the 
ITnlted  States,  repreeents  the  kind  of  prac- 
tical assistance  which  is  imperative  for  world 
order  " 

It  U  my  conjldrred  Judpmrnt  thst  the 
great  majority  of  the  membership  of  our 
Protestant  churches  desire  fa\orable  action 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  pro- 
posed credit  to  Great  Britain. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Walter  W.  Van  Kirk, 

Secretary. 


Fertilizer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28,  1946 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South- 
ern States  have  their  full  share  of  "pore 
land" — in  some  sections  heavy  cash  out- 
lays are  required  every-  year  to  buy  enough 
fertilizer  to  produce  a  crop.  The  farmer 
must  pay  out  this  money,  do  all  the  work, 
and  take  all  the  risk  on  weather  and 
prices.  The  fertilizer  companies  charg- 
ing big  prices  and  getting  easy  money. 
Congress  tried  to  relieve  this  situation 
and  meet  the  Nation's  need  for  explo- 
sives In  the  First  World  War  by  under- 
taking to  build  the  Muscle  Shoals  power 
and  nitrate-flxing  project  in  the  South, 
but  before  the  plant  could  be  completed 
a  change  In   administration  gave  the 


Power  Trust  and  the  Fertilizer  Trust  an 
opportunity  to  step  in  and  block  the  plan 
which  hung  fire  until  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Norris  came 
to  the  rescue  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
project,  a  program  that  has  brought 
prosperity  to  the  Southern  States  where 
these  Government  plants  are  operated. 
Once  again  plans  are  under  way  to  pro- 
vide cheap  fertilizer  for  poor  lands  of 
the  South,  but  it  seems  the  fertilizer  In- 
terests are  again  at  work  to  protect  their 
profitable  trade  with  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Senator  Norris  out  of  the  way.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  there 
is  inserted  a  letter  from  the  National  Fer- 
tilizer Association  and  my  reply  thereto: 

The  National  Fertilizer  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  10,  1946. 
To  Members  of  the  Congress: 

Very  shortly  you  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  a 
measure  which  would  provide  funds  for  a 
TVA  fertilizer  plant  at  or  near  Mobile. 

Representing  American  citizens,  who  are 
Interested  not  only  In  the  preservation  of  one 
of  the  basic  Industries  of  the  country,  but 
also  In  the  kind  of  government  this  Nation 
has  long  stood  for,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
you  read  the  enclosed  pamphlet.  More  Gov- 
ernment In  Business?  It  answers,  I  believe, 
the  questions  you  naturally  ask  about  the 
fertilizer  Industry — what  It  has  accomplished 
and  what  It  plans  to  do.  If  allowed  to  carry 
on. 

Please  note  these  fundamental  facts: 

In  1945  total  production  of  all  grades  of 
superphosphate  calculated  to  a  basis  of  18 
percent  was  8.038.510  tons,  while  practical 
operating  capacity  of  normal  superphosphate 
plant*  of  private  Industry,  as  announced  by 
the  WPB.  was  11.486,125  tons  on  the  same 
baala.  This  does  not  Include  private  Industry 
capacity  to  produce  soD)e  400.000  tons  of  cun< 
centrnted  suprrphnyphnte  basis  45  percent 
pho«pborlc  acid,  equivalent  to  I.OOO.OOU  tons 
of  18  percent.  Whenever  nutlerlals,  labor, 
and  other  items  are  available,  this  capacity 
can  be  fully  utilised. 

New  capacity  Is  being  developed,  particu- 
larly In  areas  of  recently  Increased  demand 
as  rapidly  as  Industry  can  secure  equipment, 
materials,  and  labor  for  such  construction. 
This  new  capacity  Includes  concentrated  su- 
perphosphate facilities. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30.  1945,  TVA  re- 
ports their  cost  of  concentrated  superphos- 
phate production  at  192.07  a  ton  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  During  this  same  period  com- 
mercial producers  were  selling  their  prod- 
ucts at  $74  a  ton  or  less. 

Before  you  vote,  we  trust  you  will  consider 
these  facts  and  others  In  the  pamphlet.  We 
feel  such  action  on  your  part  would  con- 
tribute toward  an  understanding  of  a  basic 
public  Issue. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maurice  H.  Lock  wood, 

President, 

Washington.  D.  C,  July  11,  1946. 
Mr.  Maurice  H.  Lockwood, 

President,  National  Fertilizer  Association. 
Dear  Mr.  Lockwood:  I  suppose  you  know 
that  the  people  on  the  poor  lands  of  the 
South  have  been  reduced  to  dire  extremities 
by  the  overcharges  exacted  for  fertilizer;  In 
many  cases  the  fertilizer  people  getting  more 
out  of  the  crop  than  the  man  who  raised 
and  marketed  It. 

In    this   case   I   would   suggest   that    the 
fertilizer  Interests  direct   their   propaganda 
to  more  receptive  ears. 
Sincerely, 

Compton  I.  WnrrE, 
Member  of  Congress. 


be  simple.    The   excuse  for  price  controls      the  importance  01  the  Angio- American       wn.   wi^   «  .uux-.««.   «^-. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Harley  M.  Kilgore,  of 
West  Virginia,  to  West  Virginia  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  10  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  KiLCORE]  on  July  5,  1946.  to 
the  convention  of  the  West  Virginia 
Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr,  Toastmaster,  guests.  It  Is  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  be  here  this  evening  and 
Join  with  you  In  celebrating  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  rural 
free  delivery. 

Due  to  the  pressing  legislative  schedule. 
I  did  not  know  definitely  until  this  afternoon 
whether  or  not  I  would  be  able  to  attend 
this  convention. 

It  is  Indeed  fitting  that  the  rural  carriers 
of  West  Virginia  should  gather  here  for  the 
golden  Jubilee  celebration  of  the  establish- 
ment of  rural  routes,  for  the  rural  free  de- 
livery service  was  pioneered  In  our  own  State. 

The  first  experimental  rural  delivery  serv- 
ice was  established  at  Charles  Town  In  1896. 
and  later  routes  were  established  at  Hall- 
town  and  UvUla.  W.  V». 

The  remarkable  growth  and  succeas  of  tht 
rural  delivery  service  since  lU  mvager  be- 
ginning 50  years  ago  Is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  far-sighted  men  who  pioneered  this 
service. 

They  stood  up  and  fought  for  rural  free 
delivery  even  though  their  critics  did  every- 
thing possible  to  discredit  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

Up  until,  and  even  shortly  after,  the  first 
rural  route  was  established  at  Charles  Town, 
the  proponents  of  rural  free  delivery  were 
denounced  as  wide-eyed  dreamers.  They  were 
called  unpractical  men  who  would  wreck 
the  entire  economy  of  the  Nation  if  their 
Idea  became  a  reality. 

The  April  Issue  of  the  Postmaster's  Gazette 
points  out  that  Just  slightly  more  than  a 
half  century  ago  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
OfBce  and  Post  Roads  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  up  the  proposal  to  establish 
rural  free  delivery.  The  plan  did  not  receive 
a  very  good  reception. 

One  member  of  the  committee  declared 
that  the  Idea  of  the  Government  sending  a 
man  with  a  horse  and  wagon  up  and  down  the 
highways  of  all  the  rural  districts  of  America 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  distributing 
mall  was  so  ridiculous  that  It  not  only  would 
make  a  "laughing  stock"  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice, but  It  also  would  bankrupt  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Despite  this  severe  criticism,  the  far- 
sighted  men  who  believed  In  rural  free  de- 
livery—the men  who  had  a  deep  Insight  as 
to  what  It  could  do  for  our  country — con- 
tinued to  crusade  for  the  establishment  of 
this  service. 

Gradually  they  won  many  friends,  and  In 
1896  the  Postmaster  General,  William  L.  WU- 
Bon.  established  the  first  experimental  rural 
delivery  service  at  his  home  In  Charles  Town. 


From  that  meager  beginning,  the  rtiral 
free  delivery  service  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  It  touches  the  homes  of  many  mlUlona 
of  Americans. 

This  service  has  played  a  vital  role  In  the 
development  of  our  country. 

It  also  Is  living  proof  that  progress  Is  made 
not  by  the  cynics,  but  those  who  have  the 
courage  and  fortitude  to  carry  out  their  plans 
In  the  face  of  great  odds. 

This  has  been  true  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor In  our  great  land. 

Cynics  and  scoffers  have  appeared  In  each 
generation,  but,  fortunately,  in  most  every 
case,  people  of  vision  have  secured  progres- 
sive reforms  despite  the  ridiculing  from  the 
sidelines. 

Today  no  one  can  question  the  value  of 
rural  free  delivery,  and  no  one  can  say  that 
In  the  next  50  years  It  will  not  make  as  much 
progress  as  it  has  made  In  the  last  50  years. 

We  can  and  will  go  ahead  to  new  heights 
In  the  rural  mall  delivery  service  as  well  as 
In  other  fields — commerce,  science.  Indus- 
try, and  government. 

As  In  the  past.  Congress  Is  not  unmindful 
of  Its  responsibility  to  assist  you  In  every 
possible  way. 

Looking  back  on  the  legislative  record  of 
the  past  6  years,  you  will  find  that  Congress 
has  been  aware  of  your  problems  and  It  has 
endeavored  to  help  you  by  drafting  construc- 
tive measures  to  aid  postal  workers. 

During  1941,  my  first  year  as  a  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  passed  two  major  bills 
benefiting  postal  employees. 

On  July  30,  1941.  the  Congress  enacted  a 
law  to  adjust,  on  an  equitable  basis,  the  sal- 
aries of  rural  carriers  on  heavy  routes.  Be- 
cause of  the  difference  In  density  of  popula- 
tion on  rural  routes,  carriers  on  those  routes 
with  frequent  stops  were  at  a  disadvantage 
because  the  rate  of  compensation  Is  based 
upon  mileage  rather  than  the  number  of 
patroiM. 

This  law  conttcted.  to  some  extent,  that 
inequity. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Congress  also  enacted 
Public  Law  No.  411.  a  measure  to  llberalUe 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  and,  to 
Increase  some  annuities  and  reduce  the  age 
for  voluntary  retirement.  This  law  made  it 
possible  for  postal  employees  to  retire  at 
their  own  option  after  30  years  of  service 
and  60  years  of  age.  It  also  provided  that 
annuities  be  computed  In  such  a  manner 
that  after  35  years  of  service,  postal  em- 
ployees could  retire  with  annuities  equaling 
one-half  their  average  salary  for  a  5-year 
period. 

The  Seventy-eighth  Congress  paased  four 
forward-looking  constructive  measures  to 
aid  the  postal  employee. 

On  April  9.  1943,  Public  Law  No.  25  was 
enacted  Into  law.  This  law  increased  the 
salaries  of  all  postal  employees  $300  per  year. 
It  was  effective  until  June  30,  1945. 

In  September  of  1943,  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  granted  a  temporary  Increase  In  the 
equipment  allowance  of  the  rural  letter 
carriers.  As  you  know,  rural  carriers  are 
allowed  a  fixed  sum  per  mile  for  maintenance 
of  their  equipment.  This  law  gave  them  a 
temporary  Increase  of  1  cent  per  mile  be- 
cause of  the  war  emergency. 

In  March  of  1944.  the  Congress  took  up 
another  problem  of  the  postal  employee. 
This  related  to  military  service. 

Specifically,  this  measure  authorized  pay- 
ment for  postal  service  rendered  after  in- 
duction Into  the  armed  forces.  As  you 
probably  recall,  during  the  early  days  of  the 
war  It  was  customary  to  furlough  men  In- 
diKted  Into  one  of  the  military  branches  un- 
tU  actually  called  for  duty.  Many  of  these 
men  returned  home  to  work  In  post  offices, 
but,  later  they  found  that  they  covild  not  be 
paid  for  this  service,  because  of  the  dual  Job 


law.  This  new  law  enabled  the  Federal  Oot- 
emment  to  pay  these  men  for  the  poetal 
service  they  rendered  after  they  were  In- 
ducted Into  military  service. 

The  Seventy-Klghth  Congreaa,  In  March, 
1944.  passed  Public  Law  No.  271.  esUb- 
llshed  a  system  yif  annual  salaries  for  fourth 
class  postmasters.  Until  enactment  of  thU 
law,  fourth  class  postmasters  were  paid  a 
percentage  of  receipts  of  their  respective  of- 
fices, and.  this  worked  a  hardship  on  many 
of  them.  A  scale  of  annual  salaries  corrected 
this  situation. 

The  Seventy-nlnth  Congress,  now  In  ses- 
sion, has  taken  considerable  action  on  postal 
legislation. 

In  fact,  I  think  our  most  Important  postal 
employee  Improvements,  In  recent  years, 
have  been  written  Into  law  by  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress. 

Last  July  Congress  paased  Public  Law  No. 
143.  to  reclassify  salaries  of  postal  employees 
and  provide  for  a  minimum  Increase  of  $400 
In  basic  pay. 

This  act  reclassified  the  salaries  of  all 
postal  employees  and  provided  for  an  Imme- 
diate Increase  of  $400  or  a  20-percent  In- 
crease for  hourly  or  per  diem  workers.  This 
law  went  into  effect  July  1, 1945.  replacing  the 
previous  act  which  expired  June  30,  1945.  It 
also  provided  that  overtime  shall  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  Instead  of 
straight  time. 

This  law  made  a  marked  improvement  In 
your  salary  checks. 

An  Important  retirement  act  also  was 
passed  by  Congress  last  year.  This  law, 
which  went  into  effect  last  November,  clearly 
stipulated  that  any  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  was  Inducted  Into  the 
armed  service  should  not  be  considered  as 
separated  from  the  Federal  ssrvloe  for  re- 
tirement purposes.  Previously  the  Comp- 
troller General  had  ruled  that  Ptdcral  em- 
ployees who  were  inducted  Into  ths  armed 
forces  and  were  disabled  and  unable  to  re- 
turn to  duty,  were  declared  ineligible  for 
retirement  benefits.  This  act  provided  that 
such  employees  shall  bs  considered  as  on 
leave  and  not  separated  from  Federal  aarr- 
Ice.  thus  giving  them  the  right  to  receive  re- 
tirement benefits. 

A  month  later — In  December  1945.  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  acted  on  another 
important  phase  of  retirement. 

The  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  provide  that 
employees  shall  receive  credit  for  service  In 
the  armed  forces  for  retirement  purposes 
without  any  deductions  from  their  earnings. 
In  other  words.  Federal  employees  received 
credit  for  the  time  they  si>ent  In  the  mlUUry 
service  without  contributing  to  the  retire- 
ment fund. 

This  year  Congress  has  passed  two  major 
laws  benefiting  you  and  your  coworkers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Public  Law  No.  137.  enacted  In  March,  is 
designed  to  restore  credit  for  past  substitute 
service,  to  restore  the  right  of  sick  leave  and 
vacation  pay  to  war  service  substitutes  and 
to  adjust  the  pay  of  substitute  rural  carriers. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  law  provided 
that  upon  promotion  to  regular  positions, 
poetal  employees  would  receive  credit  for  aU 
service  as  substitutes  In  establishing  their 
salary  grade.  The  Classification  Act  of  July 
6,  1945,  failed  to  provide  that  credit.  This 
new  law  restwed  to  all  sulwtltutes  on  the 
pay  rolU  of  June  30,  1945,  credit  for  aU  past 
substitute  service. 

Last,  but  I  am  certain  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  It  Is  by  no  means  least,  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  granted  aU  postal  employees 
a  new  Increase  In  wages.  President  Truman 
signed  this  meastire  last  month.  It  gives 
postal  employees  an  increase  of  MOD  per  year 
in  base  pay. 
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It  gives  hourly  employees— the  subetl- 
tutes— »  20-cent-an-hour  Increase,  and  It 
gives  fourth-class  postmasters  a  20-percent 
increase  In  pay. 

All  of  these  increases,  which  were  effective 
as  of  January  1  of  this  year,  make  a  well- 
earned  ad^^stment  In  basic  paj  and  they  off- 
Bct  the  lo6S  in  take-home  pay  due  to  the 
elimination   of   overtime   work. 

These  laws  have  helped  Improve  our  postal 

service. 

This  great  service  shall  continue  to  grew 
In  the  future  and  It  shall  ever  continue 
to  bring  the  cities  and  towns,  the  States, 
tLDd  the  nations  closer  together. 

The  great  improvements  m  our  postal  sys- 
tem In  the  past  have  earned  for  this  great 
service  the  slogan:   -"Enlarger  of  the  common 

life."  , 

The  postal  service  In  the  p«st  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  Instruments  of  trade 
and  Industry,  and  as  the  carrier  of  news 
and  knowledge,  it  has  helped  tremendously 
In  keeping  democracy  a  living  and  working 
form  of  government  without  peer. 

Better  oammunlcatlons  means  a  better 
world. 

B\ery  American  should  l>e  proud  of  our 
wonderful  postal  system  and  the  faithful 
employees  who  have  made  It  possible. 

Although  relatively  new  in  years,  rural  free 
delivery  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  links 
la  our  postal  system. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  first  50  years  of 
rural  free  delivery,  and  express  the  hope  that 
the  next  50  years  will  be  Just  as  fruitful  for 
our  democratic  government. 
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intelligent  basis  for  decision.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  original  clarity  has  been  par- 
tially dispelled  in  recent  days  by  the  intro- 
duction Into  the  debate  of  extraneous  Issues. 
There  has  teen  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Eome.  I  think,  to  forget  the  broad  foreign 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  be  influenced  by  Issues  which  should  be 
settled  separately. 

I  think  that  in  the  Interest  of  all  of  us,  a 
decision  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  pro- 
posed credit  to  Britain  must  be  based  ex- 
clusively upon  those  considerations  of  eco- 
nomic stability  and  world  peace  which  the 
financial  agreement  was  designed  to  foeter. 
World  trade  expansion  and  -the  elimination 
of  economic  warfare  are  the  twin  oijjcctives 
of  our  foreign  economic  policy.    Tliey  can- 
not be  achieved  in  a  world  of  currency  restric- 
tions,   discriminatory    trade    practices,    and 
economic  blocs.     I  am  convinced  that  the 
Anglo-American  financial  agreement  Is  nec- 
essary to  the  achievement  of  our  objectives. 
If  we  are  serious  about  our  Intentions  to  lead 
the  world  to  peace  and  prosperity,  we  cannot 
in  my  Judgment  reject  this  opportunity  to 
take  the  initial  step. 

The  financial  agreement  with  Britain  Is  a 
sound  economic  and  financial  deal  for  the 
United  States.  It  was  soundly  conceived  and 
expertly  negotiated.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  not,  at  this  Juncture, 
be  diverted  from  the  major  objectives  toward 
ivhich  much  of  its  legislation  has  been  di- 
rected in  the  last  few  years,  but  will  give  Its 
approval  to  the  Anglo-American  financial 
agreement. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Sntber, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Anflo-American  Financial  Afreement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KDrrrcKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  authority  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  herewith  insert  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  Hon.  John  W. 
Snyder.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

THT  SECXXTAtT  or  THX  TaiAsriT. 

Washington.  July  10,  t94«. 
Hon.  BaxNT  Stxwct. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency.    House    of    Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
-  Mr  Dka«  Mb.  Spsmce:  As  you  know,  the 
hearings  before  your  committee  on  the  Anglo- 
AaMTlcan  financial  agreement  were  almost 
fiOBCtuded  when  I  became  Secretary  of  the 
tnmtnaj.  In  view  of  the  able  expositions 
eA  Biy  predecaaaor  in  oflke  and  other  admln- 
Istratkm  officials.  I  did  not  t>elieve  it  neces* 
■uy  to  seek  an  opportiuiity  to  express  to 
your  committee  my  slmUar  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  a|p*eement.  Recent  develop- 
ments, however,  have  convinced  me  that  it 
la  desirable  and.  In  fact.  Incumbent  upon 
me  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  express 
my  profound  conviction  that  the  approval 
of  the  agreement  with  Britain  is  a  matter 
of  xitmost  importance  and  urgency. 

Testimony  of  witnesses  before  the  respec- 
Xtn  cGaunltt««  of  the  House  aiul  Senate 
•■  well  as  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  have,  in  my  Judgment,  set  forth  with 
admirable  clarity  the  t>asic  economic  and 
financial  reasons  why  the  approval  of  the 
financial  agreement  with  Britain  Is  lmpor« 
tant  to  the  future  well-being  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  world.  These  discussions  have. 
I  thxnk,  alorded  ao  exceptionally  clear  and 


Just  Peace  for  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RIIODE  ISUU^D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  enclose 
herewith  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Rhode  Island,  Order  Sons 
of  Italy  in  America,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, at  a  meeting  held  in  the  city  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  on  June  23,  1946 : 

Whereas  a  Just  peace  settlement  with  the 
new  democratic  Italy  and  her  restoration  to 
freedom,  self-respect,  and  contentment  are 
indispensable  to  world  stabilization  and  a 
lasting  peace; 

Whereas  by  finally  overthrowing  fascism  in 
1943,  2  years  before  the  end  of  the  war.  the 
people  of  Italy  struck  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
Axis  and  thus  tremendously  helped  the  cause 
of  the  Allied  Nations;  and  thereafter,  during 
the  decisive  phase  of  the  war  Italy  was  no 
longer  an  enemy  but  a  cobelligerent  with 
the  Allies,  rendering  an  invaluable  moral 
and  military  contribution  to  the  victory  over 
the  common  enemy; 

Whereas  the  late  President  Roosevelt  and 
former  Prime  Minister  Churchill  affirmed 
coram  popull  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  their 
most  solemn  engagement  that  in  the  post- 
war settlement  the  United  Nations  wctild 
seek  tK)  territorial  aggrand Icemen ts;  and  the 
Allied  Powers  promised  to  the  Italians  their 
peace  treaty  would  take  In  full  consideration 
Italy's  great  contribution  to  the  defeat  at 
Oern\any; 

Whereas  a  s^f-reapected.  laborious,  and 
democratic  Italy,  as  mother  of  western  civil- 
ization lor  2,000  years,  will  be  a  strong  btil« 


wark   against    the   advancing   Ideolc^ies   of 
bolshevism; 

Whereas  Trieste  and  the  Istrlan  Peninsula 
claimed  by  Yugoslavia;  South  Tyrol,  which 
Is  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  claimed  by  Aus- 
tria; the  valleys  of  Tenda  and  Briga  In  the 
Maritime  Alps  claimed  by  Prance;  are  geo- 
graphically the  natural  borders  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula  since  the  time  of  creation;  and 
politically  an  integral  part  of  the  Italian 
Nation,  because  of  more  than  one  century  of 
struggle  for  the  unification  of  Italy  which 
culminated  with  the  redemption  of  Istria 
and  Tyrol  during  World  War  I.  when  lUly 
was  our  ally  and  sacrificed  600,0C0  dead  and 
1,500,000  wounded; 

Whereas  the  Italian  colonies  in  north  Af- 
rica, now  under  British  military  rule,  were 
developed  by  Italy  at  great  sacrifices  years 
before  this  war  and  fascism,  and  the  most 
appropriate  solution  would  be  to  revert  them 
temporarily  to  Italy  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations  until  the  world  problem  of 
colonial  empires,  many  times  richer  and 
larger  than  Italy's,  would  be  solved  by  an 
international  covenant,  applying  the  same 
principle  to  all  colonies  and  to  all  countries; 
Whereas  the  economic  resources  of  Italy 
are  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  to  liecome  an  ele- 
ment of  peace  and  progress  Italy  needs  loans 
and  not  the  burden  of  reparation,  of  which 
she  has  already  paid  some  in  various  forms 
to  various  Allies; 

Whereas  the  people  of  Italy  are  bound  by 
many  ties  of  affection  and  admiration  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America, 
more  than  any  other  country,  won  the  war: 
Be  it 

Resolved.  That  we.  Americans  of  Italian 
origin,  representing  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Rhode  Island,  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  Amer- 
ica, and  many  other  fraternal  welfare  or- 
ganizations, assembled  here  in  Providence. 
R.  I.,  on  the  23d  day  of  June  1946,  do  hereby 
afiftrm  our  conviction  that  Italy  does  not  de- 
serve a  punitive  peace,  and  should  not  be 
humiliated  nor  mutilated  to  satisfy  the  re- 
vengeful and  Imperialistic  appetites  of  any 
country:  and  we  voice  our  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  and  good  will  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  and  in  the  Initiative  and  abil- 
ity of  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  so  that  at 
the  Paris  conference  now  being  held  there 
will  be  agreed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy 
worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  United  States, 
which  will  be  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  America  without  the  remorse  of  having 
compromised  with  principles  of  Justice  in 
the  face  of  unjust  and  arrogant  pretensions; 
neither  of  having  failed  the  vital  interest  of 
western  civilization,  in  which  Is  rooted  our 
American  way  of  life,  nor  of  having  frus- 
trated the  longing  of  free  people  everywhere 
for  an  enduring  peace. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  sent  to 
President  Truman,  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes, 
Governor  Pastore,  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men at  Washington. 

L.  BCALA, 

Grand  Venerable.  Grand  Lodge 

of  Rhode  Island.  Order 
Sons  of  Italy  in  America. 


Roral  Missouri  and  the  CIO-PAC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Missomu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion that  confronts  us  in  the  approach- 
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ing  congressional  election  seems  clearer 
day  by  day.  Should  we  send  men  to 
Washington  who  will  speak  and  vote  as 
their  conscience  dictates,  on  the  basis  of 
principle,  ever  bearing  in  mind  what  will 
assure  maximum  happiness  and  welfare 
of  our  free  liberty-loving  people,  or  will 
the  men  we  send  to  Washington  betray 
the  confidence  of  the  people  by  knuckling 
down  to  the  unscrupulous  labor  leaders, 
and  vote  C3  the  CIO-PAC  dictates. 

As  indicated  by  recent  statements  in 
the  press,  certain  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, including  myself,  have  been  placed 
on  the  blacklist  and  branded  by  the  CIO- 
PAC.  Of  the  22  Members  of  the  House 
and  10  Members  of  the  Senate  on  this 
list,  four  of  us  come  from  Missouri. 
These  men  have  been  singled  out  and 
marked  for  defeat  by  the  CIO-PAC  for 
two  principal  reasons. 

First.  We  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
vote  for  measures  that  would  fritter 
away  to  the  four  winds  of  the  world  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  th:-  United 
States.  By  tremendous  propaganda 
campaigns  and  the  use  of  huge  slush 
funds,  the  giving  away  and  dissipation 
of  our  wealth  has  been  popularized  in 
certain  quarters.  It  appears  to  me  that 
those  of  us  who  have  voted  to  conserve 
American  resources,  thus  assuring  us  of 
strength  and  prosperity  among  our  own 
people  have  voted  truly  American.  Our 
people  are  big-hearted  and  are  ready 
and  willing  to  help  others  to  a  certain 
degree  but  to  give  and  loan  our  resources 
to  such  an  extent  as  advocated  by  the 
New  Deal  Communist-s  would  mean  a 
weakened  America.  Surely  we  love  our 
neighbors,  but,  after  all.  does  not  charity 
begin  at  home? 

The  second  big  reason  why  a  few  of 
us  have  been  singled  out  as  special  tar- 
gets by  the  CIO-PAC-New  Deal  crowd 
is  that  we  have  consistently  voted 
against  attempts  to  regiment  our  peo- 
ple; we  have  blocked  measures  tending 
toward  state  sociali.'^m,  and  we  have 
fought  for  an  econouiy  of  abvmdance 
rather  than  scarcity.  We  have  opposed 
the  controlled,  planned  economy  under 
which  we  now  struggle  for  existence  and 
which  creates  one  shortage  after  an- 
other, which  is  retarding  reconversion 
and  beating  us  down  to  les3  and  less  of 
material  goods.  We  have  voted  for  free 
enterprise  in  business,  for  a  restoration 
of  competition  ind  the  free  market.  We 
have  upheld  democratic  capitalism  as 
against  communistic  totalitarianism. 
We  have  objected  to  administration  poli- 
cies favoring  big  cities  as  against  the 
farmers  and  producers  of  the  Midwest, 
a  glaring  example  being  the  $2,000,000.- 
000  per  year  food  subsidies  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  OPA  bill. 

These  subversive,  left-wing  elements 
are  fighting  us  with  all  their  might  be- 
cause we  insist  upon  retaining  our  tra- 
ditional, representative  American  form 
of  government.  We  have  voted  for  the 
kind  of  an  America  our  forefathers 
dreamed  of  when  they  revolted  from  the 
oppressive  tyranny  of  the  king,  for  the 
kind  of  an  America  that  was  visualized 
by  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States — an  America  where 


opportunity  would  abound,  where  indi- 
vidual initiative  woiild  flourish  and 
where  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual would  never  be  crushed. 

Those  of  us  who  are  on  the  blacklist 
of  the  CIO-PAC  are  threatened  with  all 
kinds  of  smear  attacks.  Their  campaign 
is  to  organize  local  groups  which  call 
themselves  "independents";  they  will  use 
the  "livery  of  the  Lord  to  serve  the 
devil";  they  will  call  themselves  "inde- 
pendent voters,"  the  purpose  of  course 
being  only  to  fool  the  voters.  They  will 
work  both  openly  and  under  cover.  In 
Missouri  each  candidate  for  Congress 
must  file  a  sworn  statement  of  his  cam- 
paign expenditures,  which  must  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  approximating  $3,500  per 
each  congressional  district.  The  CIO- 
PAC  has  brazenly  announced  that  they 
would  spend  $90,000  in  four  congression- 
al districts  in  Missouri  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  an  honor 
and  distinction  to  be  singled  out  as  one 
of  those  four.  If  the  time  has  come  when 
I  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Congress  must  bow  to  the  dictates  of  the 
radical  CIO-PAC  rather  than  do  the  bid- 
ding of  the  people  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Missouri  whom  I  rep- 
resent and  to  whom  I  am  responsible, 
then  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  be  de- 
feated; for  if  the  people  of  Missouri  are 
so  passive  as  to  let  them  get  away  with 
this,  representative  government  is  at  an 
end. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
New  Deal  and  communism.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  where  one  begins  and  the  other 
leaves  off.  The  American  people  have 
been  hoodwinked  and  caught  napping. 
Under  the  Democratic  Party  label  sub- 
versive elements  have  flourished  and  are 
wrecking  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Our  one  big  hope  is  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  can  meet  this  challenge, 
that  it  can  prove  to  be  the  strong,  effec- 
tive agency  to  which  we  may  turn  in  con- 
fidence in  this  hour  of  crisis.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Republican  Party  has  not  yet 
become  tainted  by  left-wing  influence.  It 
represents  our  one  big  hope  of  keeping 
America  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  Is  the  last  re- 
maining bulwark  assuring  our  people 
against  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  Amer- 
ica will  be  as  strong  as  the  collective 
strength  and  Integrity  of  the  men  we 
send  to  Congress.  If  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives compromise  with  their  con- 
sciences and  become  political  opportun- 
ists, selling  their  soul,  so  to  speak,  for  a 
few  votes,  if  our  citizens  are  willing  to 
put  up  with  moral  weaklings,  ever-ready 
to  bow  down  to  the  dictates  of  labor 
racketeers,  then  continual  decay  and  a 
backward  march  to  medieval  times  can 
be  expected.  Only  by  Independent 
thinking  and  voting  can  the  future  in- 
dependence and  Integrity  of  Congress  as 
an  institution  be  maintained. 

George  S.  Penson,  president  of  Harding 
College,  has  so  aptly  said: 

If  I  were  a  powerful  Commimist,  trying  to 
destroy  American  freedom  and  paralyze  Its 
prosperity,  I  would  concentrate  on  three  alms 
which  ultimately  will  reduce  any  cotintry  to 
serfdom. 

First.  I  would  foment  strikes  and  create 
Just  as  much  Industrial  confusion  and  un- 
certainty as  possible. 


Second.  I  would  scatter  biased  propacanda. 
misrepresenting  businessmen  and  desUoying 
faith  In  business.  I  would  try  to  prove  {h-1- 
vate  enterprise  a  failure. 

Third.  I  would  boost  all  wasteful  appro- 
priation bills  in  Congress  and  teach  people 
to  expect  something  for  nothing  from  gov- 
ernment— this  to  weaken  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial structure. 

These  three  activities,  carried  on  per- 
sistently and  long  enough  would  wreck  any 
democracy — any  republic. 


/ 


/ 


OfBce  of  Price  AdminiitrAtion 


EXTEIiSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
personally  called  attention  frequently  to 
the  need  of  extending  OPA  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  American  consumer.  By  this 
time  the  public  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  powerful  interests,  industrial- 
ists, and  producers,  such  as  the  livestock 
growers,  aided  by  the  packer's  combina- 
tion and  the  Meat  Institute,  the  dairy 
industry,  the  grain  growers  and.  In  fact, 
all  other  food  growers  and  producers, 
have  and  are  using  their  great  Influence 
to  kill  the  OPA. 

This  can  result  only  in  Increasing  the 
prices  of  their  products  above  the  price 
that  the  consumer  can  afford  to  pay.  dis- 
regarding the  danger  they  are  facing  and 
the  burden  that  will  be  theirs  and  the 
coimtry's  if  we  are  beset  with  inflation. 
Nothing  that  I  may  state  can  add  to  the 
editorial  appearing  In  the  July  9  issue  of 
the  Chlstian  Science  Monitor  of  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  the  nullification  of  price 
controls  upon  the  general  welfare.  The 
editorial  Is  most  timely  and  under  the 
leave  given  me  I  insert  it  In  the  Record: 

POUnCAL    PWCl    BOO8TTN0 

Unless  the  American  people  can  make  it 
clear  to  Congress  that  the  general  welfare 
must  come  ahead  of  special  InteresU.  any 
new  price-control  legislation  will  be  a  m«r« 
pretense.  For  pressure  groups  of  producers 
who  want  no  control  of  their  commodities 
are  starting  the  old  log-rolling  game.  They 
are  beginning  to  trade  votes  to  riddle  the 
substitute  OPA  bill  with  exemptions. 

Senators  from  States  having  many  pro- 
ducers of  meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  products 
will  be  urged  by  those  interests  to  support 
the  Wherry  amendment  to  take  controls  off 
them.  Senators  from  the  oil-producing 
States  will  be  high-pressured  by  oil  Interests 
to  exempt  petroleum  and  Its  product*  from 
price  ceilings.  Senators  from  the  States  that 
grow  cotton  had  already  pretty  well  tied 
OPA's  hands  on  cotton;  now  they  wUl  ask 
that  cottonseed  be  exempted. 

Other  blocs  wlU  Join  the  happy  parade. 
Each  will  seek  exemption  for  one  product, 
but  each  will  vote  for  the  others'  exemptions 
in  exchange  for  votes  for  Its  own  pet.  The 
result  can  be  a  combination  of  exemptions 
which  would  largely  nullify  price  controls. 

The  total  effect  may  be  to  Increase  prices 
of  a  dozen  commodities — or  a  hvmdred — In 
order  to  raise  the  prices  of  one  which  is  im- 
portant enough  In  a  given  BUte  or  area  to 
command  the  votes  of  Senators  from  that 
area.  Consumers  as  a  whole  In  that  area — 
and  in  the  Nation— may  be  Injured  far  more 
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than  the  special  Interest  is  aided.  But  Sen- 
ators and  Congrcesmen  figure  that  each  con- 
sinner's  interest  Is  small  compared  with  that 
of  the  producer,  so  that  consumers  will  not 
know  or  will  not  care  enough  to  penalize 
their  representatlTes  in  Congress  for  misrep- 
resenting them. 

This  combination  of  producers'  Interests 
seeking  price  increases  has  been  the  con- 
sUnt  enemy  of  OPA.  In  some  cajsea  pro- 
ducers had  legitimate  complaints  against  un- 
duly low  cclllnRS  or  against  OPA  red  tape. 
And  many  producers  could  not  fairly  be 
asked  to  pay  higher  wages  without  raising 
prices.  But  considering  the  price  increases 
that  have  already  taken  place,  the  public  is 
entitled  to  feel  that  most  of  these  pressures 
today  are  far  more  concerned  with  the  spe- 
cial interests  of  various  producing  blocs  than 
with  the  general  welfare. 

The  OPA  bill  which  President  Truman  ve- 
toed plainly  showed  the  marks  of  such  po- 
litical price  making.  The  Wherry  and  Taft 
amendments  in  the  new  Senate  bill  retain 
many  of  the  same  faults.  And  if  the  new 
amendments  seeking  exemptions  are  log- 
rolled Into  the  bill,  it  will  represent  the 
purposes  of  those  who  wish  to  destroy  price 
controls,  not  of  the  public  which  wishes  to 
maintain  some  barriers  against  Inflation. 
The  public  ought  to  understand  this  fact 
dearly  and  to  make  tta  wlahes  known. 


Aims  and  Purposes  of  Amvets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  11  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5»,  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  statement 
^  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Leib.  who  is  a  representative 

\  of  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War 

II.  setting  forth  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  that  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRo.  as  follows : 

BKMATE  JtrmCIAaV  COMMITTEE  AND  HOUSE  JVDI- 
OAKT  S1TBCOMMrrrS£  APPaOVE  CONGRESSIONAL 

CRAam  roK  amvets 

(By  J.  R.  Lelb) 

Yesterday,  the  full  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
niittce  and  a  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the 
Houae  favorably  reported  S.  2326  and  H.  R. 
0719.  respectively,  to  incorporate  the  Am- 
vets— American  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

Amveu  throughout  the  Nation  are  grate- 
ful fur  this  euduraement  and  approval  by 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
tlM  CoQgreas. 

Amvets  acttvltiea  and  public  statemenU 
have  now  been  favorably  commented  upon 
by  Members  of  Congress  from  every  State  In 
the  Uuton.  We  have  labored  tirelessly  and 
■tsMUastly  for  this  enthusiastic  support  «nd 
pvhUe  «n«ourac«neut.  Therefore,  we  sln- 
carely  hope  that  Congress  will  grant  AmveU 
a  eongnasional  charter  as  soon  as  posalble. 

Amveu  is  dedicated  to  the  following  pur- 


1.  Tb  prsserve  for  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
t«rlty  the  gnat  and  basic  truths  and  en- 
during prtBClples  upoD  which  this  Nation 
was  founded. 

2;  To  maintain  a  eoDtlnulng  Interest  in 
the  welfare  and  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
abled veterans  of  World  War  II  and  to  estab- 
lish facilities  for  the  assistance  of  all  veter- 
ana  and  to  represent  them  In    their  claims 


before    the    Veterans'    Administration    and 
other  departments  without  charge. 

5.  To  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  service  and 
best  interest  of  the  community.  State,  and 
Nation,  to  the  end  that  our  country  shall  be 
and  remain  forever  a  whole,  strong,  and  free 
Nation 

4.  To  aid  and  encourage  the  abolition  of 
prejudice,  ignorance,  and  disease.  To  en- 
courage universal  exercise  of  the  voting  fran- 
chise, to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  elected 
and  matnUined  in  public  office  men  and 
women  who  hold  EUch  office  as  a  public  trust 
administered  in  the  best  interest  of  all  the 
people. 

6.  To  advocate  the  development  and  means 
by  which  all  Americans  may  become  en- 
lightened and  Informed  citizens  and  thus 
participate  fully  in  the  functions  of  our 
democracy. 

6.  To  encourage  and  support  an  interna- 
tional organization  of  all  peace-loving  na- 
tions, to  the  end  that  not  again  shall  any 
nation  be  permitted  to  breach  their  national 
peace. 

7.  To  continue  to  serve  the  best  Interest  of 
our  Nation  m  peace  and  in  war. 

8.  To  develop  to  the  utmost  the  human, 
mental,  spiritual,  and  economical  resources 
of  our  beloved  Nation. 

9  To  perpetuate  and  preserve  the  friend- 
ships and  comradeship  bom  on  the  battle- 
front  and  nurtured  in  the  common  experi- 
ence of  service  to  our  Nation  during  time  of 
war. 

10.  To  honor  the  memory  of  those  men  and 
women  who  gave  their  lives  that  a  free 
America  and  a  free  world  might  live  by  the 
creation  of  living  memorials  in  the  form  of 
additional  educational,  cultural,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

11.  To  operate  as  a  corporation  not  for 
profit,  and  'lat  no  part  of  the  income  or  as- 
sets shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  of  its 
members,  or  ofOcers.  not  be  distributable 
thereto  otherwise  thM  upon  dissolution  or 
final  liquidation:  anq  that  such  corporation 
is  organized  and  shall  be  operated  exclusively 
for  charitable,  educational,  patriotic,  and 
civic  improvement  purposes 

At  this  point  I  would  like,  to  recapitulate  a 
few  of  our  statements  that  have  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  from  time  to  time, 
as  Introduced  by  the  following  members  of 
Congress: 

The  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II, 
by  Hon.  Ratmond  S.  Springer.  June  1,  194S. 

Principles  Adopted  by  Amvets  at  National 
Meettnp  in  Chicago,  by  Clyde  Doyle,  Novem- 
ber 6.  1945. 

American  Veterans  of  World  War  n 
(Amvets)  Principles,  Constitution  and  By- 
laws Adopted  at  its  First  National  Conven- 
ticn.  Chicago,  ni..  Octol>er  1945.  by  Hon. 
Cltdk  Doyle,  November  6,  1945. 

History  and  Program  of  Amvets,  by  Hon, 
Clyde  Doyle.  December  3.  1945. 

New  York  Amvets  Ho'.d  First  State  Conven- 
tion, by  Hon.  W.  Sterling  Cole,  Januarv  15, 
1946. 

Amvets  Promote  Veterans'  Hospital  Educa- 
tional Program,  by  Hon.  Melvin  Price,  Janu- 
ary 17.  1946. 

Representative  Manasco  Assists  Amvets  In 
McLean  Hotislng  Project,  by  Hon.  Luthkr 
Patbicx.  January   16.   1946. 

Testimony  of  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  in  Support  of  Senate  Bill  1592.  by  Hon. 
Allen  J.  Ellentwh.  December  18,  1945 

Veterans'  Problems.  Amvets  Resolutions,  by 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philsin,  February  4,  1944. 

Amvets  Fight  for  McLean  Gardens,  by  Hon. 
Raymond  S.  Spkincxb.  February  20,  1946. 

Amvets  Should  Be  Included  Among  the 
Veterans  Organizations  Who  Receive  Obsolete 
Rifles  For  Ceremonial  Purposes,  by  Hon.  Wil- 
liam E.  Hess.  March  11.  1946. 

Amvets  Reach  First  Base  in  Fight  for  Na- 
tional Medical  Center  for  Veterans,  by  Hon. 
James  W.  Trimble.  February  7,  1946. 

New  York  State  Ought  To,  Pay  Back  Pre- 
miums for  Veterans'  Retirement  Fund,  by 
Hon.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall,  December  10,  1945. 


Terminal  Leave  for  Enlisted  Men,  by  Hon. 
John  E.  Focarty,  March  4,  1946. 

Surplus  Housing,  by  Hon.  Ralph  E.  CHimcH. 
February  15.  1946. 

McLean  Gardens  for  Veterans,  by  Hon.  John 
W.  Flannacak,  Jr.,  December  20,  1945. 

Radio  Discussion  Over  WLW,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  World  Front  Program,  by  Hon.  How- 
ard H.  BtJTFFTT,  January  24,  1946. 

Payments  for  Veterans  During  Labor  Dis- 
putes, by  Hon.  Frank  E.  Hook,  November  i6, 
1945. 

The  Housing  Crisis,  by  Hon.  John  E.  Lyle, 
February  15,  1946. 

Mount  Alto  Veterans'  Facility,  by  Hon. 
Jamfs  p.  Geelan,  January  24,  1946. 

Rehabilitation  of  War  Amputees,  by  Hon. 
Robert  Hale.  March  25,  1946. 

Discrimination  Against  Veterans  In  Civil- 
Service  Appointments,  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Robin- 
son. March  25,  1946. 

Distressed  Families  of  Veterans,  by  Hon. 
Homer  D.  Ancbll,  April  8,  1946. 

Amvets  Seek  President  Truman's  Aid  for 
Amputees,  by  Hon.  John  R.  Murdoch,  March 
14.  1946. 

Amvets  Urge  Automobiles  for  War  Am- 
putees, by  Hon.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  March 
6,  1946. 

Amvets  File  Appeal  for  Unemployment 
Compensation  Under  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  by 
Hon.  George  G.  Sadowski,  March  12,  1946. 

Amvets  Urge  Adoption  of  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Program,  by  Hon.  Phiup  A.  Traynob, 
March  19.  1946. 

Amvets,  by  Hon.  George  H.  Fallon,  March 
20,  1946. 

Amvets  Officially  Recognized  as  Major  Vet- 
erans' Organization  in  Michigan,  by  Hon, 
John  D.  Dingeli.,  March  27,  1946. 

Amvets  Recommendations  on  Disposal  of 
Surplus  Property,  by  Hon.  Louis  C.  Rabaut, 
May  7,  1946. 

Amvetf  Deplores  Misuse  of  Priority  Rights 
on  Surplus  Property,  by  Hon.  Dwight  L. 
Rogers.  May  15.  1946. 

Veterans'  Administration  Cooperates  With 
Amvets,  by  Hon.  Joe  Hendricks.  May  31,  1946. 

Amvets  Urge  Correction  of  Misuse  of  Hon- 
orable Discharge  Button,  by  Hon.  A.  6.  J. 
Carnahan.  May  20,  1946. 

Letter  From  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  to  Robert  E.  Hannegan,  by  Hen.  Dan 
R.  McGxhek.  April  5,  1946. 

Address  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane,  of  Massa- 
chusetts Before  Amvets  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  by 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane.  May  15.  1946. 

Amvets  Proposal  Adopted  by  War  Assets 
Administration  and  Confirmed  bv  the  At- 
torney General,  by  Hon.  John  Lesinski,  May 
8,  19i6. 

Amvets  of  Tulsa  Oppose  Merchant  Sea- 
men's War  Service  Act,  by  Hon.  George  B. 
Schwabe,  April  4,  1946. 

Musterlng-Out  Pay,  by  Hon.  J.  Percy 
Priest,  May  25,  1946. 

Increase  in  Veterans'  Pensions  i^eeded  To 
Meet  Living  Costs,  by  Hon.  Frank  R.  Haven- 
ner.  May  17,  1946. 

Discontinuance  of  Pension  Deauctions  of 
Veterans  While  in  Government  Hospitals,  by 
Hon    Frank  T,  Starkey.  May   10,  1946. 

Retroactive  Pay  To  Discharged  Veterans,  by 
Hon.  Hugh  B.  Mitchell,  April  24,  1846. 

Give  the  Veterans'  Administration  a 
Chance,  by  Hon.  Harry  L.  Towe,  April  13. 
1946. 

National  Service  Life  Insurance  Benefits, 
by  Hon.  Antonio  M.  Fernandez.  April  12, 
1946. 

Proposed  Congressional  Investigation  of 
Surplus  Property,  ty  Hon.  E.  P.  Cahvuxi. 
April  8.  1946. 

Veterans'  Priority  for  Surplus  Property,  by 
Senator  O'Mahoney,  April  4,  1946. 

Is  There  a  Caste  System  in  Arlington?  by 
Hon.  FaANCis  Case,  AprU  4.  1946. 

Civil  Service  (Commission  Agrees  To  Study 
Revision  of  New  Job  Application,  by  Hon. 
William  8.  Hill,  April  3.  1946. 

Cars  for  Amputees,  by  Hon.  Cliftord  R. 
Hope,  April  1.  1946. 


Terminal  Leave  for  Enlisted  Men,  by  Hon. 
Frank  A.  Barrett,  April  1,  1946. 

Continuance  of  Price  Control,  by  Hon. 
FAtn.  Brown,  March  26.  1946. 

Address  at  Wisconsin  State  Convention  of 
Amvets.  by  Hon.  Ben  F.  Jensen,  June  11. 
1946. 

Pension  Claims  of  Veterans  With  Arrested 
Tuberculosis,  by  Hon.  Aucijstine  B.  Kclley, 
May  31.  1946. 

Will  Bureau  of  Medicine  Be  the  Solution 
to  Existing  Problems  Within  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  by  Hon.  Estes  Kefauver. 
November  26.  1946. 

Is  the  Constr;uctlon  of  Veterans  Hospitals 
Becoming  a  Political  Football?  by  Hon.  Ray- 
mond S.  Springer,  November  29,  1945. 

Veterans  of  World  War  II  Given  a  Raw 
Deal  on  GI  Insurance,  by  Hon.  Ellis  E.  Pat- 
TSSSON,  November  ?0,  1945, 


The  President  Joins  the  Propagandists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11. 1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
recent  speech,  sought  to  stir  up  the  fears 
of  the  American  people  by  stating  that 
the  price  of  washing  machines  would 
increase  approximately  30  percent  over- 
night directly  due  to  the  elimination  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Its  ceiling  prices.  This  of  course  was 
purely  propaganda.  I  would  not  even 
reply  to  it  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  Blackstone  Corp.  which  manu- 
factures a  high-grade  washing  machine 
is  located  in  my  district.  This  industry 
has  had  no  idea  of  raising  the  price  of 
its  washing  machines  and  it  is  regretta- 
ble that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  stoop  so  low  in  an  effort  to 
impress  some  hysterical  people  that  the 
death  of  the  OPA  would  overnight  raise 
the  price  of  washing  machines,  as  to 
single  out  washing  machines  for  men- 
tion. The  ore  person  who  has  done  more 
to  bring  on  inflation  in  this  country  than 
any  other  has  been  our  Chief  Executive. 
I  would  suggest  that  he  exercise  a  little 
judgment  in  appointing  men  to  admin- 
ister the  laws  of  this  country. 

If  there  were  any  increase  in  the  price 
of  essential  products  In  this  country  it 
will  be  due  to  the  inept  leadership  of 
our  Chief  Executive  who  has  certainly 
set  an  example  of  how  to  arouse  baseless 
fears  as  well  as  to  break  the  hold-the- 
line  formula. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  some  advertisements  which 
appeared  In  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Journal  of  Wednesday  Evening,  July  3, 
1946,  which  I  think  fully  answer  the  In- 
accurate as  well  as  Inflammatory  state- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  washing  ma- 
chines: 

WE    are  HOLDI-.G  the  line   on  prices  rO«  ALL 

unfilixd  orders 

The  following  letter  is  being  sent  to  our 
dealers: 

"The  merchandise  you  have  on  order  was 
•old  subject  to  prevaUlng  prices  at  the  time 


of  shipment.  However,  there  will  be  no 
change  In  prices  for  this  merchandise  as  a 
result  of  the  termination  of  OPA.  Our  prices 
always  were  competitive  before  price  control 
frBS  enacted  and  they  will  continue  to  be  now 
that  the  law  Is  no  longer  In  force.  We  feef 
sure  you  wUl  also  be  able  to  sell  this  mer- 
chandise at  your  present  mark-up  to  assure 
continued  good  volume  to  the  buying  public 
In  accordance  with  price  policies  already  pub- 
licized by  most  retail  stores. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"Crawpord  FuRNrruRE  Manxj- 

rACTTJRiNo  Corp., 
"Clyde  Crawpord. 
"President,  Crawford  Furniture 

Manufacturing  Corp. 
"Jamestown,  N.  Y." 

As  manufacturers  of  a  basic  commodity 
which  vitally  affects  the  entire  economy,  this 
company  pledges  that  so  long  as  It  has  the 
cooperation  of  labor  and  Its  suppliers  we  In- 
tend to  hold  the  line. 

Jamestown  Malleable  Iron  Corp. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

price  increases  not  contemplated 
The  Blackstone  Corp.,  believing  that  price 
increases  of  major  household  appliances  are 
unwarranted  at  the  present  time,  has  re- 
quested its  10,000  distributors  and  dealers  by 
the  following  telegram  to  adhere  without  ex- 
ception to  present  price  schedules  until  fur- 
ther notice: 

"No  price  changes  are  contemplated  on  any 
Blackstone  Corp.  products.  We  shall  expect 
all  our  distributors  and  dealers  to  rigidly  ad- 
here to  present  schedules  and  to  Immediately 
advertise  this  fact  to  the  public.  Our  neigh- 
bors are  our  customers  and  we  will  treat  them 
fairly  regardless  of  legislative  actions.  We 
believe  In  free  enterprise  for  America." 

Blackstone  therefore  is  proud  to  be  among 
the  first  to  announce  Its  Intention  to  refrain 
from  any  exploitation  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. Blackstone  will  continue  to  provide 
better  merchandise  at  fair  and  equitable 
prices. 

Blackstone  Corp. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Rising  Prices— Whose  Faalt? 


Minimnm-Wage  Bill 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
session  of  Congress  apparently  is  coming 
to  a  close,  there  is  one  particular  item 
of  legislation  in  which  a  great  many  of 
us  are  Interested  that  seemingly  is  not 
going  to  be  reported  to  the  floor  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  refer  to  the 
minimum-wage  bill,  an  essential  part  of 
the  President's  program  as  annoimced 
last  January.  The  secretary  of  the  92 
cosponsors  of  that  particular  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Bn- 
MiLLra],  has  placed  upon  the  Speaker's 
desk  discharge  petition  No.  34,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  cosponsors  I  urge  and 
invite  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  Interested  in  this  legislation  to 
sign  discharge  petition  No.  34,  Let  us  at 
least  bring  this  vitally  important  meas- 
ure to  the  floor  for  discussloa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECnCL'T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
who  voted  to  extend  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  in  spite  of  the  President's 
veto  did  so  rather  to  protect  those  who 
pay  rent  and  have  to  buy  groceries  out  of 
fixed  Incomes  and  low  wages  rather  than 
from  any  confidence  In  the  manner  In 
which  that  bureau  has  been  adminis- 
tered. 

That  this  lack  of  confidence  is  felt  by 
many  of  the  very  ones  that  OPA  was  de- 
signed to  assist  Is  shown  in  the  following 
article  by  Will  Allen,  which  appeared  In 
the  July  1  Issue  of  Justice,  the  official 
weekly  paper  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union: 

INSI9E   WASHINGTON 

(By  Will  Allen) 

WASHINGTON,  D  C. — Resllsts  In  politics 
have  said  time  and  again  that  there  la  noth- 
ing more  fundamental  in  public  relations 
than  meat  on  the  table,  a  shirt  on  your  back, 
and  a  roof  over  your  head.  That's  why  some 
observers  here  are  convinced  that  what  Con- 
gress did  last  week  will  be  the  main  campaign 
issue  next  November.  If  that  reasoning  is 
true,  then  It  should  follow  that  a  lot  of  Con- 
gressmen committed  political  suicide  when 
they  cut  the  throat  of  the  OPA. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  paved 
the  way  for  an  inflation  that  will  make  the 
average  worker's  wages  worth  less  and  less  as 
each  month  goes  by.  Actually,  the  real  au- 
thority over  price  control  has  been  shifted 
from  the  OPA  to  SecreUry  of  Agriculture 
Clinton  Anderson,  who  for  3  years  has  been 
the  willing  tool  of  the  dairy  trtut,  the  food 
processors,  and  the  meat  packers  in  pushing 
for  higher  and  higher  prices.  The  new  OPA 
extension  act  not  only  protects  profits  but 
Increases  them.  The  answer  to  that  comes 
out  In  higher  prices. 

It  Is  this  matter  of  higher  prices  and  de- 
clining purchasing  power  of  the  American 
people  that  will  resound  as  a  campaign  issue. 
Next  November  you'll  be  hearing  a  lot  about 
whose  fault  it  is. 

Before  the  baloney  starU  getting  sliced 
next  November,  It  might  be  appropriate  to 
review  here  what  happened  to  the  OPA — 
and  who  did  it. 

The  review  begins  on  December  23.  1041. 
when  the  late  President  Roosevelt  worked 
out  an  agreement  between  the  Government, 
Industry,  and  labor.  That  agreement  was 
aimed  at  freezing  wages,  prices,  and  profits 
so  that  the  war  would  not  be  fought  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  new  set  of  billionaires. 
Out  of  that  agreement  came  a  three-point 
program,  as  follows:  The  War  Labor  Board 
would  keep  wages  fixed,  the  OPA  would  keep 
prices  frozen,  and  the  new  tax  bill  would  re- 
capture all  excess  profits. 

That  agreement  was  never  kept. 

Five  months  later— In  May  IMS— labor 
complained  that  It  was  the  only  one  adher- 
ing to  Its  promise.  Wages  had  not  risen  but 
prices  had.  The  coat  of  living  already  had 
gone  up  15  percent.  As  a  result  of  that  com- 
plaint, It  was  agreed  to  Increase  wages  15 
percent.  That  was  the  Uttle  Steel  formula. 
And  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  line 
would  be  held  at  that  point  and  tliat  no 
further  Increases  of  either  prices  or  wages 
would  be  allowed. 

But  that  agreement  was  not  kept  either. 


HOPE,  April  1.  1SJ46. 
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In  October  1942.  President  Roosevelt  asked 
for  and  got  from  the  Congress  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  which  required  all  prices 
to  be  stabilized  at  the  le\-el  of  September  15, 
1942.  Prices  vhich  had  gone  beyond  that 
level  were  to  be  rolled  back.  The  law  em- 
powered the  President  to  order  this  done  and 
required  him  to  carry  it  out. 

That  law  was  as  completely  Ignored  as  if 
It  had  never  been  passed.  Prices  were  neither 
rolled  back  nor  held  at  the  designated  level. 
President  Roosevelt  never  ordered  its  enforce- 
ment. And  that  provided  the  basis  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Inflation  which  has 
been  slowly  tightening  its  grip  on  the  throat 
at  the  people. 

Leon  Henderson  was  OPA  Administrator 
at  that  time  and  blame  for  the  rising  prices 
and  the  nunenforcement  of  the  law  was 
placed  on  him.  Labor  had  gotten  pretty 
angry  at  Henderson.  Just  before  he  lost  his 
job  as  OPA  Administrator,  he  called  a  meet- 
ing at  labor  people  In  Washington  and  plead- 
ed for  their  support.  He  wanted  to  remain 
as  OPA  Administrator.  When  the  labor  peo- 
ple asked  why  they  should  continue  to  back 
him,  what  had  be  done  about  holding  prices 
down.  Henderson  replied  that  it  was  not  his 
fault.  He  swore  that  from  the  day  he  was 
appointed  he  had  been  waiting  for  the  green 
light  from  the  White  House  to  enforce  the 
law — and  it  never  came.  Then  Prentiss 
Brown  succeeded  Henderson,  and  the  same 
thing  happened.  He  al^o  swore  that  his 
hands  bad  been  tied  because  the  White  House 
had  failed  to  give  him  the  green  light  to 
go  ahead  and  enforce  the  law.  Eventually, 
/  Chester  Bowles  took  over. 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  three  OPA  Admin- 
istrators enforced  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1942.  Bowles  has  not  even 
pretended  to  do  so. 

On  the  contrary.  Bowles  has  consistently 
followed  the  policy  of  appeasing  the  war 
profiteers.  Toward  the  end  of  1943.  your 
correspondent  discovered  that  the  OPA  had 
secretly  been  making  a  series  of  war  profit 
studies,  showing  that  the  war  profits  of  mid- 
dlemen were  ranging  from  400  to  1.000  per- 
cent above  prewar  levels. 

When  Justice  published  these  revelations, 
what  was  the  result?  Bowles  suppressed  the 
war  profits  studies  in  order  to  appease  the 
war  profiteers  who  were  angered  by  having 
the  spotlight  played  on  them. 

In  an  Interview  with  Bowles  at  that  time, 
your  correspondent  asked  him  why  he  had 
ordered  the  suppression  of  the  war  profit 
studies.  He  said  that  if  he  hadn't  done  so, 
Congren  wotild  cripple  the  OPA. 

So  Bowles  did  It  his  way.  And  what  hap- 
pened? Congress  has  gone  ahead  and 
crippled  the  OPA  anyway. 

In  the  meantime,  the  interplay  of  wage 
and  price  factors  has  become  so  complicated 
that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  disen- 
tangle them.  In  1942.  the  line  could  have 
been  held  with  fairness  to  everybody.  To- 
day. It  is  almost  Impossible  to  draw  a  line 
at  any  point  without  doing  an  Injustice  to 
•omebody.  Today,  the  inflationary  spiral  is 
moving  GO  fast  that  It  would  reqtilre  heroic 
meastires  to  achieve  the  fairness  and  balance 
that  It  would  have  been  easy  to  maintain  in 
1942. 

WbOM  fault  is  it?  That  question  is  bound 
to  come  up  in  November. 

Here.  In  rapid  summary.  Is  the  record. 

From  that  record,  it  Is  fairly  clear  that  the 
fault  lies  initially  with  the  appeasement 
policies  of  the  administration,  of  Chester 
Bowles  and  his  predecessors  in  OPA.  Sec- 
ondarUy.  it  is  the  fault  of  the  kind  of  Con- 
gress we  have.  There  are  too  many  repre- 
senutivM  ot  profiteers  and  the  profit-minded 
in  Coogresa — and  not  enoi^gh  representatives 
of  the  plain,  hard-working  people  of  the 
country. 

And.  come  next  November,  don't  let  any 
weasel-word  artists  kid  you  out  of  this  plain 
truth. 


Library  Demonstration  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGUS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  follov.'- 
ing  column  by  Malvina  Lindsay  on  the 
library  demonstration  bill,  introduced  by 
me  in  the  House  and  by  Senator  Hill  in 
the  Senate.  This  column  appjeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  11,  1946: 
Racx  Against  Ignorance 
(By  Malvina  Lindsay) 

FOCR-TEAR   PLAN 

Can  mass  production  of  knowledge,  now 
needed  more  urgently  than  motor  cars  or 
refrigerators,  be  stepped  up? 

Can  approximately  80.000.000  American 
adults  and  near  adults  be  informed  sufficient- 
ly to  make  the  grave  decisions  on  public  af- 
fairs they  face  in  the  next  5.  10,  or  20  years? 

One  attempt  to  answer  this  is  the  effort  to 
get  more  funds.  Federal  and  State,  spent  on 
education.  Another  Is  the  widespread  cam- 
paign organizations  and  Individuals  are  car- 
rying on  to  prepare  Americans  for  their 
greater  public  responsibilities.  Still  another 
Is  the  library  demonstration  bill  now  In  Con- 
gress. 

Representative  Emult  Taft  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  who  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
House.  Senator  Lism  Hill,  of  Alabama,  in- 
troduced it  in  the  Senate,  was  led  to  do 
so  after  pondering  the  question :  Would  his- 
tory have  been  different  after  World  War  I 
if  the  American  people  had  had  greater  ac- 
cess to  knowledge? 

An  ardent  campaign  for  disarmament  and 
International  cooperation  was  carried  on  im- 
medUtely  after  the  other  war.  But  not 
enough  solid  effort  was  put  into  inciting 
people  to  think  for  themselves — and  to  keep 
on  thinking.  Representative  Douglas,  who 
still  remembers  with  a  shudder  the  regi- 
mented chant  of  Hitlers  youth  she  heard 
In  Germany  In  the  late  1930s,  was  deter- 
mined that  oncoming  Americans  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  their  own  minds,  and 
should  have  Information  on  which  to  whet 
their  thinking. 

She  discovered  that  in  1920,  about  60,- 
000.000  Americans — 57  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulace—  had  no  access  to  public  libraries. 
But  she  also  found  out  that  today  there 
are  still  35.000.000  Americans — one-fourth 
of  the  entire  population — to  whom  public 
reading  services  are  not  available,  and  that 
more  than  600  counties  (about  one  In  five) 
are  without  a  single  p  .bile  library.  What 
a  threat  that  had  held  for  democratic  govern- 
ment, dependent  on  public  opinion. 

Yet  It  was  evident  that  Americans  were 
hungry  for  books.  In  the  last  16  years  the 
use  of  books  In  6.000  public  libraries  In  the 
I7nlted  SUtes  had  doubled,  and  in  many 
libraries  books  were  being  worn  out  faster 
than  they  could  be  replaced.  Librarians  no 
longer  had  to  advertise  their  wares  and  lure 
the  public.  First  the  depression  and  then 
the  war  had  turned  a  people  toward  its 
free  libraries,  sent  them  seeking  light  from 
wiser  minds  on  the  problems  they  faced. 

The  library  service  bill  provides  for  a  4- 
year  library  demonstration  project,  with  Ped- 
•ral  aid  enabling  States  to  take  library  serv- 
ices to  citizens  in  need  of  them.  The  project 
will  function  as  a  laboratory  for  studying 
nseds  and  methods  for  possible  services  lu 
the  future.  A  cooperating  State  wUl  receive 
a  minimum  aid  of  $25,000  a  year,  and  tip  to 


an   additional   $50,000    If   It   matches    that 
amount. 

State  libraries  will  conduct  the  service  ac- 
cording to  their  own  plans,  which  might  in- 
clude branch  libraries  in  villages  or  country 
stores,  traveling  bookmobiles  for  rural  areas, 
documentary  films  for  churches  and  farmers' 
meetings,  books  for  the  bedridden,  story 
hours  for  children,  book  discussion  groups 
for  adults. 

A  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  thought  so  highly  of  the  bill  following 
its  hearings  on  it  that  it  extended  the  service 
provision  from  4  to  5  years,  and  raised  the 
maximum  Pederal  aid  to  $75,000.  The  House 
Committee  on  Education,  which  has  had  tlie 
bill  since  March,  has  not  yet  held  hearings. 

That  many  Americans  today  are  as  zealous 
for  books  as  was  young  Abe  Lincoln  has  been 
demonstrated  in  those  States  that  have  taken 
library  service  to  remote  areas.  The  spread 
of  rural  electrification  has  also  Increased  the 
demand  for  books,  as  has  been  evidenced  in 
the  seven  TVA  States. 

Naturally  it  Is  not  expected  that  people 
having  their  first  contact  with  libraries  will 
start  in  reading  about  politics  and  economics. 
The  greatest  demand  Is  for  the  self-help 
books,  as  those  on  cooking,  nutrition,  can- 
ning, health,  homemaklng,  farming,  child 
care,  and  hobbles.  Westerns,  detective 
stories,  and  romances  are  always  in  demand. 
But  occasionally  a  novice  reader  takes  to  the 
clas5ics,  or  to  books  on  science  and  politics. 

As  these  readers  are  increasingly  exposed  to 
books,  their  tastes  usually  expand,  their  In- 
terests enlarge.  They  are  less  likely  to  make 
their  decisions  by  Instinct  and  prejudice. 
Some  of  them  may  even  develop  Into  com- 
munity leaders— if  not  Abe  Llncolns. 


Terminal-Leaye  Pay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1946 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
^  of  July  11.  1946: 

TERMINAL-LEAVI  PAT 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  on  groimds  of 
equity  with  the  bill  to  pay  veterans  $2,750,- 
000.000  in  terminal-leave  pay.  Up  to  th  a 
time  such  payments  have  been  made  to  of- 
ficers, but  not  to  enlisted  men.  Certainly 
this  is  an  area  whtte  full  equality  of  treat- 
ment is  desirable.  The  major  criticism  of 
this  proposal  has  been  that  th«  addition  of 
such  a  large  volume  of  cash,  as  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  would  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  Inflationary  pressures  at  a 
time  when  they  are  already  Intense.  In  this 
connection,  it  will  be  recaUed  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  1936  bonus  to  veterans  of  the 
First  World  War  was  reflectec  in  a  short- 
lived boom  in  bufiiness  activity. 

The  proposal  by  the  Senate  MUltary  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  these  payments  should 
be  made  in  5-year  nonnegotlable  interest- 
bearing  Government  bonds  helps  to  overcome 
the  InlUtion  argument.  While  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  some  veterans  have  immedi- 
ate and  pressing  needs  to  meet,  the  addition 
of  such  a  large  volume  of  spending  Inevitably 
would  raise  prices  still  further.  Such  a  price 
Increase  would  reduce  the  purchasing  power 
or  the  real  value  of  the  payments  received. 
It  also  would  affect  advervely  and  severely 
many  other  veterans  who  are  living  on  pen- 


sions and  who  would  not  benefit  from  these 
new  payments. 

Undoubtedly  the  receipt  of  these  bonds  will 
Induce  greater  spending  by  some  veterans, 
but  there  will  be  a  small  offset  because  of 
the  Inclusion  of  officers  In  the  plan,  with 
the  consequent  reduction  In  the  net  spend- 
able Income  they  receive  upon  leaving  the 
service.  By  deferring  the  payments  and 
spreading  them  over  several  years  the  Impact 
upon  the  price  level  will  be  reduced  and  the 
veteran  will  be  assured  of  obtaining  more 
real  goods  and  services  for  his  money  than 
otherwise  would  be  the  case. 


Another  Mission  to  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  July  11, 1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  Sunday,  July  7, 1946: 

COMMEHQE       OFFICIALS        REACH        SOVIET       WITH 
WALLACE  TRADE  PLANS 

Moscow,  July  6. — Two  United  States  Com- 
merce Department  officials  arrived  here  today 
to  present  to  the  Russian  Government  Secre- 
tary Wallace's  proposals  for  a  stabilized  im- 
port-export trade  between  the  two  countries 
which  may  total  $500,000,000  annually  by 
1950. 

E  C.  Ropes,  chief  of  the  Soviet  Union  Divi- 
sion of  the  Commerce  Department,  and  Lewis 
Lorwln,  departmental  economist,  who  will 
remain  here  for  60  days,  said  a  healthy  trade 
could  be  carried  on  between  the  two  nations 
regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  American-Soviet 
loan  proposal. 

The  pair  will  meet  Monday  with  the 
Russian  ministry  of  trade. 

Mr.  Ropes  said  the  Commerce  Department 
believed  that,  because  of  the  postwar  needs 
of  the  two  countries,  contracts  could  be 
drawn  providing  for  American  exports  to 
Russia  totaling  up  to  $400,000,000,  whUe 
Russia  exports  to  the  United  States  should 
amount  to  $100,000,000  annually. 

"We  can  offer  them  machinery  and  Indus- 
trial 'know-how,'  "  Mr.  Ropes  said.  "They 
can  offer  us  all  kinds  of  raw  materials." 

"Right  now,"  he  added,  "the  United  States 
Is  getting  furs  and  such  things  as  horse 
manes  and  tails  and  Arctic  hare  hair.  We 
could  use  more  of  such  things  as  timber, 
pulpwood,  chromlte,  and  manganese." 

Present  trade  under  the  1935  commercial 
agreement,  Mr.  Ropes  said,  amounted  to 
$113,000,000  m  United  States  exports  to  Rus- 
sia during  the  first  3  months  of  1946,  while 
Russia  during  the  same  period  sent  to  the 
United  States  $31,000,000  In  goods,  mostly 
furs. 

American  exports  at  the  present  rate  would 
total  about  $500,000,000  yearly,  but  Mr.  Ropes 
said  this  current  figure  was  due  to  a  backlog 
of  $280,000,000  In  nonmllltary  orders  placed 
during  the  war  years.  New  commercial  con- 
tracts will  have  to  be  written  this  year  or  the 
total  will  drop  sharply,  he  said. 

It  should  be  noted  that  lumber  and 
pulp  imports  to  the  United  States  from 
Russia  are  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Up  to  this  time  imports  to  the  United 
States  from  Russia  consisted  largely  of 
furs.  Wisconsin  produces  60  percent  of 
the  fur  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  now  reported  that  the  so-called 
"World  Economic  Conferencp,"  where  a 


few  men  were  to  sit  around  a  table  and 
give  away  American  jobs  and  American 
markets,  has  been  postponed  until  after 
the  fall  elections. 

Inflation  is  one  problem,  but  If  the 
plans  of  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  are  carried  out,  considera- 
tion had  better  be  given  to  the  conse- 
quences to  the  hourly  wage  rates  and 
jobs  of  the  people  in  this  country  work- 
ing in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  the 
potters'-  and  glass-manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. 

Under  legislation  enacted  last  year. 
President  Truman  was  delegated  the 
power  to  reduce  the  duties  on  imports 
by  50  percent.  Members  of  Congress 
who  supported  that  legislation  might 
well  check  with  the  pulp-  and  paper-mill 
workers  and  the  glass  and  pottery 
workers,  as  well  as  the  other  millions 
of  American  workers  in  other  industries 
to  obtain  the  results  of  this  reduction 
of  import  duties. 

In  1939  over  10,000,000  Americans  were 
without  jobs  and  other  millions  had  only 
part-time  jobs.  What  wealth  has  been 
added  to  the  national  resources  of  our 
country  since  that  time  or  what  condi- 
tions warrant  the  consideration  of  addi- 
tional imports  of  commodities  to  com- 
pete with  American  labor? 


Servants  at  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1946 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
sincere  and  real  pleasure  today  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  president's  address 
entitled  "Servants  at  Law."  delivered  by 
John  G.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  the  honored 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, a  member  of  the  Allegheny 
County  bar  from  Pittsburgh,  given  be- 
fore the  annual  convention  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  on  June  27, 
1946. 

We  in  Pittsburgh  arc  proud  of  our  em- 
inent counselors  at  law  and  hold  in  high 
esteem  the  recent  presidents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  from 
Pittsburgh,  John  G.  Buchanan,  as  well 
as  Giflford  King  Wright,  my  former  part- 
ner, who  have  contributed  so  much 
through  the  association  to  the  raising 
of  all  legal  standards. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  Congress  by 
way  of  introduction  and  emphasis,  a 
point  made  by  this  eminent  jurist  In  his 
address,  namely,  that — 

In  the  case  of  the  new  World  Court,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  old.  only  two  great  powers 
have  failed  up  to  the  present  time  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  jurisdiction— Russia 
and  the  United  States.  Are  we  to  follow  the 
precedent  of  Russia  rather  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Canada,  Australia, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Norway?  Be- 
sides, who  knows  but  that  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  a  peaceful  dis- 
position and  a  desire  to  settle  controversies 
by  legal  judgments  rather  than  by  force  of 


arms  may  not  be  the  means  of  bringing 
Rvissia  Into  wholehearted  cooperation  with 
the  other  members  of  the  family  of  natloiu? 
More  than  100  years  ago  Alfred  Tennysoa 
asked  a  question  which  we  have  still  to 
answer: 

"Ah.  when  shaU  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land. 
And  like  a  lane  of  twams  athwart  the  sea. 
Thro'  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year?" 
In   this   brief   address   I   shall   relate   the 
stories  of  three  epochal  efforts  of  lawyers  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  question.    Two  of 
them  were  successful  and  one  hangs  in  the 
balance. 

I 
There  was  doubtless  a  time  when  the  good 
old  rule  sufficed  our  ancestors — 
"The  simple  plan. 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can."         . 

But  in  Brluin  that  time  must  /IJare  been 
more  than  1,300  years  ago,  after  the  last 
Roman  legions  had  left  the  island  in  407 
and  before  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  code  of 
which  we  have  record,  that  of  Aethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  was  promulgated  about  the 
year  600. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  methods  ot  trial 
by  ordeal  of  fire  and  ordeal  of  water,  which 
were  In  vogue  not  only  before  but  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  but  content  myself  with 
referring  to  the  wager  of  battle,  which  is 
believed*  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066.  It 
was  doubtless  an  Improvement  over  the  un- 
regulated family  feud,  which  probably  pre- 
ceded it  and  which  existed  in  some  parts 
of  tlie  United  States  within  recent  years. 
Was  It  not  better  for  David  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  Goliath  than  to  have  a  thoiisand 
Hebrews  and  a  thousand  Philistines  lose 
their  lives  in  deciding  the  issue  of  the  day? 

In  criminal  cases  the  accused  and  the 
accuser  had  to  fight  in  person,  except  In  the 
case  of  men  past  60  years  of  age,  men  who 
could  plead  mayhem  (which,  significantly. 
Included  the  loss  of  front  teeth) ,  women,  and, 
after  1176,  when  the  benefit  of  clergy  arose, 
clerics. 

In  civil  cases  a  champion  could  be  hired. 
and  the  business  of  the  champion  became  a 
lucrative  one.  even  though,  in  order  to  put  in 
an  appearance.  It  was  commonly  necessary  for 
him  to  perjure  himself  by  claiming  to  be  a 
witness,  or  that  his  father  on  his  deatht>ed 
bade  him  to  bear  witness,  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  cause. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  no 
lawyers  In  England  when  trial  by  battle  origi- 
nated. The  Conqueror,  however,  brought 
with  him  so-called  Serjeants  or  servants  of 
the  King,  and  sometime  during  the  Norman 
period  an  order  arose,  styled  the  Serjeants  of 
the  king  at  law.  servlentes  regis  ad  legem. 
From  these  servants  at  law  were  later  re- 
cruited all  the  judges  of  the  realm. 

From  Normandy  had  come  to  England  also 
the  Inquest,  a  valuable  part  of  the  king's  gov- 
ernmental system.  Domesday  Beck  was 
compiled  out  of  verdicts  of  Inquests.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  about  a 
hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  that  this 
institution  was  utilized  as  a  means  of  decid- 
ing lawsuits.  In  this  reign  the  assizes  were 
"thought  out  and  invented  in  many  vigils." 
as  the  great  Bracton  said  in  the  next  century, 
and  were  legalized  by  royal  ordinances.  In 
the  assizes,  trial  by  jury  Instead  of  trial  by 
battle  could  be  had  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Circuit  rolls  In  the  reign  of  Henry  in. 
selected  at  random  by  Pollock  and  Maltland, 
disclosed  81  cases  determined  by  verdicts, 
two  by  other  peaceful  methods  of  trial,  and 
none  by  wager  of  battle.  TTie  serranU  at  law 
had  done  their  work  so  well  that  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  according  to  the  course 
of  the  common  law,  with  negligible  excep- 
tions, has  been  peaceable  and  orderly  for 
seven  centuries. 
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minimum  aid  of  125.000  a  year,  and  up  to       many  other  T«ter*n«  who  a«  living  on  pen- 


It  is  now  reported  that  the  so-called 
"World  Economic  Conferencp,"  where  a 


position  and  a  desire  to  settle  controversies 
by  legal  Judgments  rather  than  by  force  of 


tlons,   has   been   peaceable  and  oraeriy   lor 
seven  centuries. 
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Let  UB  pass  over  six  of  thOM  centuries.  In 
1786.  3  years  after  the  treaty  of  peace  by 
which  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  recognlwd.  John  Jay  wrote  to 
Washington,  "I  am  uneasy  and  apprehen- 
sive, more  so  than  during  the  war."  And  a 
hundred  years  later  John  Plske.  the  great  his- 
torian, wrote  ("Critical  Period  of  American 
History."  p.  65).  "It  Is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  period  of  fi  years  followmg  the  peace 
of  1783  was  the  moet  critical  moment  m  all 
the  history  of  the  Amerlc«n  people."  There 
were  disputes  about  trade  There  were  even 
graver  disputes  about  territory.  Let  It  suffice 
to  tell  the  story  of  one  of  them,  as  related  by 
Plske. 

lu  1782  a  controversy  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Connecticut  as  to  the  sovereignty 
over  the  Wyoming  Valley  was  decided  In 
favor  of  our  State  by  a  cotirt  of  commis- 
sioners selected  by  lot  from  persons  named 
by  the  Continental  Congress.  Two  years 
later,  during  a  great  winter  flood,  when  the 
settlers  in  the  valley  were  starving.  John 
Dickinson,  President  of  Pennsylvania,  urged 
the  legislature  to  send  relief.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  said  that  If  the  ac- 
cursed Yankees  had  stayed  In  Connecticut, 
where  they  belonged,  they  would  have  kept 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  the  desolation  of  the 
valley  waa  said  to  have  been  contrived  by 
the  Deity  with  the  express  object  of  punish- 
ing these  trespassers.  A  scheme  was  devised 
for  driving  them  out  and  partitioning  their 
lands  among  a  company  of  siieculators.  A 
force  of  mllltla  was  sent,  ostensibly  to  assist 
In  restoring  order  in  the  valley,  but  the 
soldiers  stole  what  they  could  find,  dealt  out 
blows  to  the  men  and  Insults  to  the  women. 
until  their  violence  was  met  with  violence  In 
return.  The  mllltla  then  attacked  the  set- 
tlement, turned  some  500  people  out  of  doors, 
burned  their  houses  to  the  ground,  drove 
the  wretched  victims,  many  of  them  women, 
old  men,  and  little  children.  Into  the  wllder- 
»«■•  fct  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  told 
them  to  find  their  way  to  Connecticut  with- 
out delay.  Many  died  dt  exhaustion  or 
furnished  food  for  wolves.  The  sheriff  of 
Northumberland  County  was  sent  with  a 
po«e  to  protect  the  settlers.  The  command- 
er of  the  militia  disobeyed  the  sheriff  and 
kept  up  a  guerrilla  warfare.  All  the  Con- 
necticut men  flew  to  arms,  and  men  were 
killed  on  both  sides  A  regiment  was  then 
sent  from  Philadelphia  under  Colonel  Arm- 
strong, who  persuaded  the  Connecticut  men 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  assuring  them  that 
they  should  meet  with  no  111  treatment  and 
that  their  enemy  should  be  disarmed  also. 
But  the  Connecticut  men  were  forthwith 
treated  as  prisoners,  and  76  of  them  were 
handcuffed  and  thrown  into  Jail  at  Easton  or 
Northumberland.  Great  was  the  Indigna- 
tion In  New  England  when  these  deeds  were 
heard  of.  A  war  between  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  might  easily  have  grown  out 
of  the  matter,  but  was  averted  through  a 
singular  feature  in  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
stitution. The  Council  of  Censors,  which 
waa  assembled  once  In  7  years  In  order  to 
inquire  whether  the  8Ut«  had  been  properly 
governed,  held  Its  regular  meeting,  engaged 
In  a  hot  controversy  with  the  legislature 
and  awakened  public  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
ferers, so  that  the  legislature  finally  dis- 
avowed the  acts  of  the  mllltla  and  ordered 
restitution  to  be  made  to  the  persecuted 
settlers  from  Connecticut. 

Three  years  later  the  Constitutional  Con- 
Tentton  assembled  In  Philadelphia.  I  sup- 
pose that  no  other  body  of  men  of  equal 
ability  has  ever  met  upon  this  continent. 
George  Washington  was  there,  and  Benja- 
min  Franklin,  the  two  greatest  Americans  of 
their  day.  They  were  not  Uwyers,  but  the 
servanta  at  law  were  there  in  Urge  numbers. 
If  my  count  is  correct.  35  of  the  55  delegates 
In  attendance  were  members  of  the  bar. 
Ifadlaon  of  Virginia,  chief  author  of  the  large 


States  plan;  Paterson  of  New  Jersey,  author 
of  the  small  States  plan;  Ellsworth  and  Sher- 
man of  Connecticut,  proponents  of  the  com- 
promise which  prevailed,  all  were  lawyers. 
Every  one  of  the  12  States  represented  sent 
at  least  one  lawyer.  Among  them  were  Lang- 
don  of  New  Hampshire:  King  of  Massachu- 
setts: Hamilton  of  New  York  (one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  that  our  country  has  ever 
produced);  Wilson  and  Oouverneur  Morris 
of  Pennsylvania;  Dickinson,  once  of  Pennsyl- 
vania but  now  of  Delaware;  Luther  Martin  of 
Maryland,  afterward  leader  of  the  bar  of  the 
United  States,  who  opposed  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution;  Wythe  and  Randolph  of 
Virginia;  Alexander  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina; John  Rutledge,  Charles  Cotesworth.  and 
Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina;  Few  of 
Georgia. 

Nowhere  was  the  handiwork  of  the  ser- 
vants at  law  in  the  Convention  more  notably 
successful  than  in  article  III,  section  2,  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  the 
Judicial  power  shall  extend,  among  other 
cases,  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  and  that  In  cases  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  party  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction.  An  examination  of  the 
United  States  Reports  discloses  no  less  than 
65  cases  where  Jurisdiction  has  been  sus- 
tained in  the  Supreme  Court  In  controversies 
between  States  from  1799  until  the  present 
years. 

A  large  variety  of  subjects  Is  dealt  with  In 
the  cases  between  States:  The  title  to  land 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  grants  by  both 
parties:  the  determination  of  boundaries; 
compacts  between  the  parties  as  to  bound- 
aries and  bridges  over  boundary  rivers;  ex- 
tradition: obstructions  to  navigation;  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage;  the  use  of  water  of  streams; 
foreclosure  on  property  held  as  security  and 
Judgment  for  the  balance;  the  apportion- 
ment of  a  State  debt  between  a  mother  State 
and  a  State  carved  out  of  Its  territory;  Inter- 
ference with  Interstate  commerce  in  natural 
gas;  flooding:  the  domicile  of  a  decedent  for 
Inheritance-tax  purposes;  the  drainage  of 
surface  water;  the  drainage  of  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Into  the  Mississippi;  specific 
performance  of  a  contract  to  build  a  bridge; 
the  dumping  of  garbage  Into  rivers.  In  short, 
matters  Involving  health,  property,  obliga- 
tions, sovereignty,  disputes  of  almost  every 
character  have  been  submitted  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  exercise 
of  a  Jiu-lsdlctlon  that  Is  made  mandatory  on 
the  States  by  the  Constitution. 

In  157  years  of  the  history  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution,  war  between 
the  States,  which  was  threatened  In  more 
than  one  Instance  before  Its  adoption,  has 
been  averted  except  for  a  period  of  4  years. 
The  servants  at  law  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention  performed  their  function  well. 

m 

Let  us  pass  over  another  130  years.  The 
First  World  War  Is  ended.  The  League  of 
Nations  Is  established.  The  Council  of  the 
League,  In  February  1920,  Invites  10  distin- 
guished Jurists  to  frame  a  plan  for  a  World 
Court.  Five  of  them  are  nationals  of  great 
powers  and  five  are  representatives  of  small 
nations.  Among  the  former  Is  Elihu  Root. 
Secretary  of  War.  Secretary  of  State,  United 
States  Senator,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  leader  of  the  bar,  soon  to  become  the 
fotmder  and  honorary  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute. 

The  Committee  of  Jurists  proposed  to  the 
League  of  Nations  the  establishment  of  a 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Jtutice, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  League  on  Decem- 
bCT  13.  1930.  The  Court  was  given  Jurisdic- 
tion "in  all  or  any  of  the  classes  of  legal 
disputes  concerning: 

"(a)  the  Interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

"(b)  any  question  of  international  law; 

"(c)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which.  If 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international  obligation; 


"(d)  the  nature  of  extent  of  the  reparation 
to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  International 
obligation." 

The  fifteen  members  of  the  Court  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  Assembly  and  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  from  a  list  of  persons 
nominated  by  the  national  groupw  In  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  'the  Hague.  If  more 
than  one  national  of  a  state  should  be  elect- 
ed, the  eldest  only  should  be  considered  as 
elected. 

The  great  servants  at  law  from  10  differ- 
ent nations  constituting  the  Committee  of 
Jurists  offered  to  the  world  a  tribunal  by 
which  disputes  that  nations  could  not  settle 
amicably  could  be  determined  without 
recourse  to  war. 

Fifty-seven  states,  including  the  United 
States  of  America,  signed  the  protocol  of  the 
Court  by  their  plenipotentiaries  at  various 
times  from  1921  to  1936,  and  the  govern- 
ments of  50  of  them  ratified  It  and  accepted 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  All  the  great 
powers  except  Rxissia  and  the  United  States 
submitted  themselves  to  Its  Jurisdiction. 
The  United  States  Senate  voted  in  favor  of 
ratification  by  52  to  36,  seven  less  than  the 
requisite  two-thirds,  on  January  29,  1935. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
failed  to  adhere  to  the  Court  or  to  con- 
tribute to  Its  support,  nominees  of  our  coun- 
try always  sat  among  Its  members:  John 
Bassett  Moore,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  Manley  O.  Hudson. 

This  World  Court  rendered  Judgments  In 
32  cases,  Involving  24  hatlons,  and  gave  ad- 
visory opinions  to  the  Assembly  or  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  in  about  the 
same  number  of  cases.  In  which  a  similar 
number  of  states  were  represented  before  the 
Court. 

To  take  a  few  examples,  the  Judgments  of 
the  Court  dealt  with  the  right  of  Germany 
to  refuse  access  to  the  Kiel  Canal  to  vessels 
of  Great  Britain  and  France;  the  liability  of 
Bulgaria  to  Greece  for  acts  committed  out- 
side Bulgarian  territory;  the  liability  of 
Great  Britain  as  mandatory  in  Palestine  for 
granting  concessions  which  might  cause  loss 
to  a  Greek  subject;  the  legality  of  expropria- 
tions by  Poland  of  German  property  in  Upper 
Silesia;  the  legality  of  criminal  proceedings 
In  Turkey  against  a  Frenchman  in  connec- 
tion with  a  collision  on  the  high  seas  of  a 
French  steamer  with  a  Turkish  steamer;  the 
Interpretation  of  a  German-Polish  conven- 
tion concerning  schools;  the  payment  in  gold 
of  Serbian  and  Brazilian  loans  issued  In 
France. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that.  Just  as  In  the 
case  of  the  suits  between  States  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  all  man- 
ner of  questions  affecting  the  sovereignty  of 
the  parties  have  been  peaceably  settled  by  the 
Judgments  of  the  World  Court.  In  no  case 
has  the  losing  party  failed  to  comply  with 
the  Judgment. 

The  American  Bar  Association  urged  upon 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  that  the 
United  Nations  should  adopt  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  as  lu  Judicial 
branch.  Tae  Conference  did  not  do  so  in 
form,  but  In  substance  chapter  xrv  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  establishing 
the  new  International  Court  of  Justice,  fol- 
lows almost  exactly  the  Statute  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  In^tematlonal  Justice.  The 
61  nations  which  signed  the  Charter  by  its 
terms  became  ipso  facto  parties  to  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court. 

The  Charter  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  last  July,  with  only  two 
negative  votes.  It  became  effective  on  Oc- 
tober 26  last.  The  Judges  of  the  Court  have 
been  elected  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Coun- 
CU  of  the  United  Nations.  Among  them  is 
the  Honorable  Green  H.  Hackworth  legal 
adviser  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States.  Seven  European  countries, 
Including  Russia.  Great  Britain,  and  Prance, 
one  Asiatic  coxmtry,  one  African  country,  and 
six  American  countries  are  represented  in  tbe 
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Court.  The  President  of  the  earlier  Court, 
Senor  Guerrero,  of  Salvador,  has  been  elected 
President.  Declarations  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Canada,  In  fact  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  United  Nations,  have  been  filed  which 
recognize  as  compulsory  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  in  relation  to  any  other  member 
of.  the  United  Nations.  Senator  MoasE  has 
introduced  a  resolution  to  recognize  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Court  as  compulsory  for  a 
period  of  5  years  In  relation  to  any  other 
state  accepting  the  same  obligation,  and 
Congressman  Hertex  has  Introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  to  a  like  effect  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  State  Department  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  either  measure 
would  furnish  a  satisfactory  legal  basis  for 
acceptance  of  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court.  The  President  has  expressed 
himself  as  In  favor  of  the  principle  of  the 
resolutions.  Why,  then,  do  not  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  re- 
port the  resolutions?  There  Is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  would  be  passed  by 
large  majorities. 

In  the  case  of  the  new  World  Court,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  old,  only  two  great  powers 
have  failed  up  to  the  present  time  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  Jurisdiction — Russia  and 
the  United  States.  Are  we  to  follow  the 
precedent  of  Russia  rather  than  that  of 
Great  Britain.  France,  Canada,  Australia, 
Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  Norway?  Besides, 
who  knows  but  that  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  of  a  peaceable  disposition 
and  a  desire  to  settle  controversies  by  legal 
Judgments  rather  than  by  force  of  arms  may 
not  be  the  means  of  bringing  Russia  Into 
wholehearted  cooperation  with  the  other 
members  of  the  f&mlly  of  nations? 

The  American  Bar  Association  at  Its  meet- 
ing In  Cincinnati  last  December  and  this 
association  at  Its  meeting  at  Hershey  In  Jan- 
uary adopted  resolutions  strongly  urging  the 
President  and  the  Senate  to  take  appropriate 
action  at  th^  earliest  practicable  time  to  de- 
posit a  declaration  recognizing  as  compulsory 
for  5  years  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in 
relation  to  any  other  state  accepting  the  same 
obligation,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
the  parties  to  have  timely  recourse  to  other 
methods  for  the  peaceable  settlement  of 
disputes.  No  action  of  these  associations,  no 
action  on  the  part  of  any  body  of  lawyers, 
can  be  more  timely  than  this  or  should  com- 
mand more  fully  the  support  and  Influence  of 
members  of  the  bar. 

Most  disputes  between  Individuals  can  be 
settled  out  of  court,  but  if  there  were  no 
court  to  which  they  could  appeal,  could  their 
disputes  be  settled  without  violence?  Moet 
disputes  between  nations  can  be  settled  out 
of  court,  but  If  there  Is  no  court  to  which 
they  can  appeal,  can  their  disputes  be  settled 
without  war? 

Nearly  eight  centuries  ago  servants  at  law 
substituted  trial  by  Jury  for  trial  by  battle 
In  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  sub- 
jects of  the  realm  and  between  the  king 
and  his  subjects.  More  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  servants  at  law  substituted  trial 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  Interstate  fighting  and  incipient  anarchy. 
Shall  not  servants  at  law  prevail  now  In  sub- 
stituting the  arbitrament  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  for  the  "arbitrament 
of  swords"  between  nations?  It  is  as  true 
now  as  It  ever  was,  that  "all  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  By 
the  substitution  of  trial  by  Jury  for  trial  by 
battle,  "the  doubtful  event  of  the  duel"  and 
"the  severe  punishment  of  an  unexpected 
and  premature  death  •  •  •  or  at  least 
the  opprobrium  of  a  lasting  infamy"  were 
avoided.  By  the  substitution  of  trial  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  war  will 
be  avoided  the  premature  deaths  not  merely 
of  champions  but  of  millions  of  innocent 
noncombatants. 

The  verdict  of  a  Jury  may  be  wrong,  but 
It  is  to  be  accepted  rather  than  the  verdict 
of  a  duel.    The  Judgment  of  the  Supreme 


Court  of  the  United  States  may  be  wrong, 
but  it  la  to  be  accepted  rather  than  dvU 
war.  The  Judgment  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  may  be  wrong,  but  it  Is  to 
be  accepted  rather  than  a  world  war  of 
atomic  bombs.  Let  us  awake,  "stretch  every 
nerve,  and  press  with  vigor  on"  to  bring 
about  submission  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
Court.  There  can  be  no  peace  and  order 
In  the  world  If  the  greatest  nations  are  ex- 
empted from  the  power  of  the  law  of  nations. 


TweUe  OPA  Refulatioiit  and  32S  Ascad- 
menti  en  Meal  and  LiTettock 


Resolution  of  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11. 1946 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  thousands  of  our  members  have 
been  deprived  of  their  opporttmltles  for 
much-needed  employment  and  additional 
thousands  are  threatened  with  loss  of  their 
Jobs,  due  to  a  lack  of  sod<^  ash,  an  essential 
raw  material  used  In  the  production  of  glass- 
ware;  and 

Whereas  this  condition,  we  understand,  is 
due  to  the  use  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  Its  governmental  misuse  of  hav- 
ing first  call  on  the  only  ava*'able  supply  of 
soda  ash,  that  which  Is  under  the  control  of 
the  War  ..ssets  Administration;  and 

Whereas  this  soda  ash.  acquired  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  supposedly  for 
governmental  use,  is  not  used  by  or  for  the 
Government  but  has  been  turned  over  to 
glass  manufacturers  In  Puerto  Rico;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  this  to  be  a  direct  and 
brazen  misuse  of  the  authority  in  the  law, 
which  has  for  its  plain  purpose  and  Intent 
the  granting  to  governmental  agencies  of 
first  call  on  goods  or  articles  under  control 
of  the  War  Assets  Administration  for  govern- 
mental use:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union  of  North  America.  In  con- 
vention assembled,  vigorously  protest  against 
a  continuation  of  such  a  brazen  perversion  of 
the  privilege  granted  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  Government  surplus 
stores  of  soda  ash,  and  we  Insist  that  such 
stocks  of  soda  ash  now  In  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  War 
Assets  Administration  not  to  be  used  directly 
for  governmental  use  be  mad"*  available  to 
the  American  glass  manufacttirers  so  badly 
in  need  of  this  material  that  their  plants 
have  closed  down  or  are  threatened  with 
having  to  close  down;  and  such  necessary 
stocks  of  soda  ash  made  available  to  these 
glassware  manufacturing  plants  will  provide 
thousands  of  much -needed  Jobs  for  our  mem- 
bers; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
telegraphed  to  Hon.  John  Krug,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  Hon.  Lewis  Schwellenbach,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor;  Hon.  Rohn  Small.  Director  of 
Civilian  Production  Board;  Hon.  John  Steel- 
man,  Director,  Stabilization  and  Reconver- 
sion; Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the 
United  States;  Administrator  of  War  Assets 
Administration,  Hon.  Louis  E.  Graham;  Hon. 
John  Tabeh;  Hon.  R.  B.  Wicoleswoith;  and 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  all   Washington, 

D.  C. 

Harkt  H.  Cook, 

International  President. 
Charles  M.  Schetf, 

Interivational  Secretary -Treasurer. 
American  Flint  Olass  Workers'  Union 
of  North  America,  Columbus.  Ohio, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOCTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK8KNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  heard  a  speaker  say 
that  OPA  had  issued  12  regulations  on 
meat  and  more  than  100  amendments. 
I  was  inclined  to  discount  the  story  until 
I  got  a  letter  from  a  small  packing  plant 
saying  that  It  was  impossible  to  operate 
their  business  and  keep  up  with  changes 
In  the  law.  So  I  wrote  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  asked  them  to  give 
me  a  list  of  the  price  regulations  which 
had  been  issued  and  the  numl>er  of 
amendments  thereto. 

To  my  surprise  I  find  that  there  had 
been  issued  since  the  fall  of  1942  nine 
regulations  at  the  wholesale  level  with 
204  amendments. 

At  the  retail  level  three  regulations 
had  been  issued  with  a  total  of  96  amend- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  this  there  have  been 
regulations  on  live  hogs  and  live  cattle 
with  a  total  of  25  amendments  thereto. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House.  I 
place  in  the  Record  the  letter  from  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  People 
have  been  perplexed  by  the  absence  .of 
meat  and  they  will  be  interested  in  see- 
ing how  complicated  is  the  problem  of 
regulations  as  indicated  by  this  state- 
ment : 

OmcE  or  Phice  AoMiNisraATiow, 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  2S.  1946. 
The  Honorable  FaANcis  Case, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Case:  In  your  letter  of  June  8 
you  asked  for  the  number  of  meat  regulations 
which  have  been  Issued  and  the  number  of 
amendments  to  each. 

Since  the  fall  of  1942,  when  specific  dollar- 
and-cents  ceilings  were  written  on  meat 
products,  the  following  price  regulations  have 
been  Issued: 

RMPR  148:  Dressed  hogs  and  wholesale 
pork  cuts;   number  of  amendments.  34. 

RMPR  168:  Beef  and  veal  carcasses  and 
wholesale  cuts;  number  of  amendmenU,  72. 

RMPR  239:  Lamb  and  mutton  carcasses 
and  wholesale  cuts;  number  of  amendments. 
26, 

RMPR  156:  Canned  meats:  number  of 
amendments,  13. 

MPR  286:  Certain  sausage  products  for  war 
procurement  agencies;  number  of  amend- 
ments. 8. 

MPR  389:  Celling  prices  for  certain  sausage 
products  at  wholesale;  number  of  amend- 
ments. 25. 

MPR  398:  Variety  meats  and  edible  by- 
products at  wholesale;  number  of  amend- 
ments. 15. 

MPR  334:  Rabbits;  number  of  amend- 
ments, 3. 

Note.— Rabbits  have  been  decontrolled, 
and  this  regulation  Is  no  longer  in  effect. 

MPR  367:  Horsemeat;  number  of  amend- 
ments, 8. 

Tbe  above  meat  price  regulations  are  at 
the  wholesale  level.  In  addition  to  these. 
We  have  the  following  retaU  meat  price  regu- 
lations: 

MPR  336:  ReUU  ceiling  prices  for  pork 
cuts  and  certain  sausage  producU.  numbet 
of  amendments,  33. 


I 


Iiladl3cm  of  Virginia,  chief  author  of  the  large 


rsutuiuuicu,  wuiua  consuiuie  a  Dreach  of  an 
International  obligation; 


one  Asiatic  covintry,  one  African  countxy,  and 
»U  American  countries  are  represented  in  the 
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MPR  3SS:  Retail  celling  prices  for  bMf. 
▼eal.  Iamb,  and  mutton;  number  of  amend- 
ments. M. 

UPR  304:  Retail  oeUlng  prices  for  kosher 
beef.  v«al.  lamb,  and  mutton:  number  of 
amendments.  22. 

In  addition  to  the  above  regulations  affect- 
ing meat,  we  have  In  effect  UPR  4«9  (live 
hogs)  and  UFR  574  (live  bovine  animals). 
These  regulations  set  prices  on  live  hogs  and 
\if9  cattle  and  calves.  The  llve-hog  regu- 
lation has  ao  amendments,  and  the  live-cattle 
regulation   6  amendments. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  regulations,  the 
order  first  provided  for  specific  prices  on  the 
basic  commodities.  As  additional  Informa- 
tion was  obtained  we  issued  amendmenu  to 
•et  dollar-and-oents  prices  on  additional 
Items.  However,  most  of  the  amendments  to 
the  regulation  have  been  Issued  to  provide 
price  changes,  particularly  with  reference  to 
Government  purchases,  or  to  make  adjust- 
ments as  new  situations  arose.  In  Issuing 
these  amendments  we  have  attempted  to  keep 
our  regulations  on  a  workable  basis  and 
provide  as  little  hardship  as  possible  to  the 
Industry.  In  many  Instances  the  number  of 
amendments  could  have  been  reduced  had 
we  postponed  action  on  certain  Items  until 
several  changes  were  necessary.  This  would, 
however,  have  caused  hardship  to  particular 
operators,  consequently,  amendments  were 
larasd  ■•  the  need  arose. 

This  oAoe  has  in  effect.  In  addition  to  the 
price  regulations  listed,  control  order  2.  a 
regulaUon  which  places  certain  limitations 
on  the  volume  of  slaughter.  This  regulation 
has  one  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paui.  a.  Pomni. 

Adminiatrator. 


Ab  Open  Letter  to  Mr.  Attlee  by 
Philadelphia  Jewish  Times 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
letter: 

Jci-T  10.  1946. 
Tbm  Right  Honorable  CLEicxirr  R.  Attlsb. 
Prtrn*  MxniitcT  of  Great  Britain, 
London.  England. 

Dua  ila.  PaiMB  Mnnsm:  This  letter  con- 
cerns British  policy  with  respect  to  Palestine. 
It  la  about  a  serious  moral  and  humanitarian 
Issue  on  which  millions  of  Americans.  Jews 
and  Chrtetlans  alike,  now  have  a  very  strong 
oplnioa.  So  strong  is  this  opinion  and  so 
disturbed  are  these  Americans  that  only  an 
Immediate  change  in  British  policy,  pro- 
claimed not  by  mere  words  but  by  definite 
action  within  the  next  several  days,  will  pre- 
vent serious  damage  to  Anglo-American  eco- 
nomic relations. 

This  newspaper  Is  a  responsible  publica- 
-tkML  We  are  Uberal  and  progreasive.  but 
certainly  not  radical  or  extremist.  Our  read- 
ers represent  a  good  cross  section  of  PhUa- 
delphla  Jewry,  the  third  largest  Jewish  com- 
munity In  the  United  States.  We  have  care- 
ftilly  considered  the  contents  of  this  letter 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  o  jr  honest  belief  that 
tt  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  letter  practically  all 
of  our  readers  would  like  to  send  you.  except 
that  most  of  them  would  be  less  temperate 
iB  their  language. 

We  will  speak  plainly  and  straight  from  the 
Moulder.    Cor     State     Department     would 


write  according  to  protocol:  not  we  or  our 
readers.  We  don't  know  bow  and  we  dont 
care  to  know. 

As  official  head  of  a  professedly  demo- 
cratic goverment,  you  should  be  interested 
In  what  people  think.  As  Prime  Minister  of 
a  country  which  depends  so  much,  in  war 
and  In  peace,  upon  American  support,  you 
owe  your  country  the  duty  of  listening  to  us. 

We  Americans  like  the  British  people,  but 
we  don't  like  the  Government  It  has  chosen. 
If  the  British  people  suffer  from  our  hostile 
response  to  some  of  the  polidts  and  actions 
of  that  Government,  let  the  people  call  its 
Government  to  account. 

We  don't  like  the  long  line  of  broken 
pledges  to  the  Jews  made  by  Great  Britain 
with  reference  to  Palestine. 

We  didn't  Uke  the  way  your  Labor  Party 
lost  no  time,  as  soon  as  It  came  into  power 
in  1943.  breaking  its  solemn  pledge  on  Pales- 
tine embodied  in  its  many  strong  pro-Zlontst 
resolutions  and  in  Its  party  platform. 

We  don't  like  your  Government's  cruel 
and  murderous  policy  of  do-nothing  for  the 
"liberated"  Jews  stagnating  to  death  In  the 
concentration  camps  of  Europe.  We  didn't 
like  your  rejection  of  President  Truman's 
humanitarian  request  that  100,000  refugee 
Jews  be  permitted  to  enter  Palestine  at  once 
and  your  stalling  counter-proposal  that  an 
Anglo-American  Committee  be  appointed  to 
investigate  a  situation  to  which  all  the  world 
exc«pt  you  and  your  Government  knew  the 
answer. 

We  don't  like  the  brazen  manner  In  which 
you  and  your  Government  have  refused  to 
accept  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
your  committee  for  Inunediate  admission  of 
100.000  displaced  Jews  into  Palestine,  after 
the  British  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Bevin,  had 
assured  members  of  the  committee  that  their 
recommendations  would  be  implemented 
forthwith  if  they  would  be  unanimous.  We 
didn't  like  Mr.  Bevin's  recent  vulgarity. 

But  now  we  are  hcrrlQed  and  shocked  be- 
yond human  endurance  at  the  brutal  and 
cowardly  war  which  your  Government  de- 
clared on  the  Jews  of  Palestine  at  dawn  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  on  June  29.  1946.  Just 
as  the  villainous  Japs  suddenly  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Sunday.  December  7.  1941, 
when  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  being  ob- 
served, so  you  bad  your  "brave"  soldiers  strike 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  which  is  legally  rec- 
ognized in  Palestine  as  a  day  of  rest. 

Your  D-day,  Mr.  Attlee.  will  live  in  infamy, 
too.  Does  it  .eassure  you  of  British  strength 
to  know  that  your  men  were  able  to  batter 
and  force  71 -year-old  Rabbi  Judah  L.  Fish- 
man,  acting  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
Executive,  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath  by  enter- 
ing a  car  on  that  day?  Are  you  reassured  by 
the  brutal  Gestapo  methods  used  by  your 
military  on  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
agency  and  on  the  Jews  of  Palestine?  Do 
you  really  think  the  world  will  accept  your 
ludicrous  explanation  of  alleged  necessity  for 
these  action.s? 

We  pray  and  hope  that  Haganah  and  all 
members  of  the  Jewish  Resistance  Movement 
in  Palestine,  which  includes  every  able- 
bodied  Jew  there,  will  have  the  strength — 
we  know  they  have  the  courage — to  teach 
you  and  the  British  Government  a  much 
needed  lesson. 

We  Americans  behold  with  horror  and  dis- 
gust your  Nazi-like,  contemptible  actions. 
We  feel  a  moral  Indecency  and  a  sense  of 
shame  In  continuing  our  various  asscciations 
with  you  and  the  rest  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. World  security  requires  that  our  two 
nations  continue  political  and  diplomatic 
relations.  But  it  does  not  prevent  us  from 
t  ylng  to  preserve  our  own  self-respect  and 
dignity  of  spirit  by  using  every  moral  and 
economic  sanction  we  know  to  make  you 
change  your  cotirse.  Mere  protests  are  not 
enough. 

Accordingly,  by  publication  of  this  open 
letter,  we  call  upon  all  llcerty-lovlng  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  that  this  Is  really  one  world. 
In   v^lch   we   ourselves   become  personally 


contaminated  by  the  British  disease  now 
devastating  Palestine  and  threatening  the 
world  to  demand  postponement  of  the  British 
loan,  and  boycott  all  British  made  goods, 
tmtll  3rour  Government  reverses  Its  present, 
policy  In  Palestine. 

We  realize  that  we  may  benefit  economi- 
cally by  the  proposed  loan  to  your  country. 
But  how  can  we  expect  this  loan  to  be  paid 
back  by  a  government  whose  pledged  word 
seems  so  worthless?  Remember  also  that 
much  of  this  American  money  was  contrib- 
uted by  the  millions  of  us  who  do  not  wish 
to  support  with  our  money  an  antl-Bemltic 
and  barbarous  government.  We  can't  sell 
our  soul  and  self-respect  for  economic  profit. 

We  have  already  communicated  this  de- 
mand to  our  Representatives  In  Congress.  We 
urge  others  to  do  likewise.  And  if  Congress 
does  approve  the  loan  we  trust  that  the 
President  will  withhold  his  approval  of  it 
until  yoxir  government  changes  Its  Palestine 
policy. 

And  until  your  policies  do  change  we  will 
boycott.  Whenever  we  see  a  label  "Made  In 
England"  we, will  remember  that  betrayal  of 
Zionist  hopes,  murder  of  thousands  of  Euro- 
pean Jews  by  exclusion  from  Palestine,  and 
the  Infamous  day,  June  29,  1946,  were  also 
"Made  In  England.* 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thi  Philadelphia  Jewish  Times. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Labor  Disputes  and  Their  Solution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  old  adages,  "Too  many  cooks 
spoil  the  broth"  and  "Absentee  ownership 
is  a  curse,"  might  well  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  parties  to  labor  disputes. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the 
two  situations  referred  to  in  the  news  ar- 
ticles hereinafter  quoted,  nevertheless 
commit  the  unpardonable  political  sin  of 
referring  to  a  situation  which  I  might 
well  ignore,  thus  saving  myself  some 
opposition  in  the  coming,  November  elec- 
tion, but  which  nevertheless  points  so 
clearly  to  a  needed  amendment  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  that  I  just 
cannot  refrain  from  stating  the  facts. 

Prom  the  South  Haven  (Mich.)  Trib- 
une of  July  5, 1946,  comes  the  news  story 
of  some  300  employees  of  the  S.  E.  Over- 
ton Co.,  who  have  been  on  strike  since 
May  15.  and  whose  union  had  demanded 
arbitration  but  refused  to  arbitrate  when 
the  company  finally  agreed  to  arbitration. 

The  president  of  the  company,  accord- 
ing to  the  press,  stated  that  such  refusal 
made  it  necessary  for  the  company  to 
consider  one  of  three  moves.  I  quote 
from  the  statement: 

1.  Transfer  of  equipment  to  one  of  its 
afBUated  plants  out  of  town. 

2.  Close  doWn   Indefinitely. 

3.  Or  reopen  the  plant  here  for  all  em- 
ployees who  wish  to  return  to  work. 

He  said: 

"The  amount  of  wage  Increase  and  the  date 
It  Is  to  take  effect  are  the  two  Issues  keeping 
us  all  from^oing  back  to  work. 

"After  union  and  company  officials  failed 
to  reach  agreement,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  Conciliation  Service  rec- 
ommended submitting  these  Issues  to  a  Gov- 


The  verdict  of  a  Jury  may  be  wrong,  but 
It  Is  to  be  accepted  rather  than  the  verdict 
of  a  duel.    The  Judgment  of  the  Supreme 


/nfcrruif  tonal  Secretary -Treasurer, 
American  Flint  Olass  Workers'  Union 
of  North  America,  Columbus,  Ohio, 


MPR  336:  ReUU  celling  prices  for  por« 
cuts  and  certain  sausage  producU,  numb« 
of  amendments,  33. 
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emment  arbitrator  to  be  named  by  the  United 
States  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  the  decision 
to  be  binding  on  the  company  and  the  union. 

"The  company  agreed  (June  25)  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  proposal. 

"The  union  (Local  273)  at  their  meeting 
Wednesday  night,  July  3,  voted  against  arbi- 
tration. 

"The  company  has  made  every  effort  to- 
ward fair  negotiation  and  a  Just  settlement  of 
our  differences.  We  will  continue  these  ef- 
forts and  will  meet  with  the  union  commit- 
tee at  any  time." 

The  same  issue  of  the  same  paper  car- 
ried the  following  editorial: 

WHY    KILL    THE    GOOSE    WHEN    WE    WANT    EGGS? 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  union  at  the  Overton  plant 
Wednesday  night  voted  against  submitting 
Its  dispute  with  the  company  to  impartial 
arbitration.  Alter  having  closed  the  plant 
for  5  weeks  by  a  strike,  the  union  caused  the 
company  to  offer  to  submit  to  binding  arbi- 
tration. That  was  a  bitter  pill  for  any  com- 
pany to  swallow.  Tlie  unwillingness  cf  the 
union  to  now  arbitrate  smacks  of  cockiness 
and  a  determination  to  humiliate  the  com- 
pany. It  isn't  a  pleasing  spectacle.  Why 
should  the  union  hesitate  to  submit  its  case 
to  a  Government  arbitrator?  Hasn't  it  any 
faith  in  the  fairness  of  its  demands? 

We  feel  fairly  certain  that  the  men  had  a 
reasonable  case  for  a  substantial  Increase  in 
wage  rates.  Before  the  company  offered  to 
arbitrate  It  had  proffered  an  Increase  of  15 
cents  an  hour  The  union  held  out  for  18 
cents.  They  were  not  so  very  far  apart.  The 
question  of  retroactive  pay  was  at  issue,  and 
neither  side  would  budge  Both  of  these 
points  at  i;>sue  could  t>e  satisfactorily  settled 
by  arbitration. 

In  the  meantime  hundreds  are  out  of  work. 
A  fine  industrial  plant  which  should  be  a 
big  asset  to  any  city  Is  paral3rzed.  It  do3snt 
make  sense.  The  ruination  of  the  S.  E  Over- 
ton Co.  is  not  a  proper  objective  for  the 
union  to  pursue.  The  securing  of  a  living 
wage,  and  a  little  more  besides,  is  a  laudable 
endeavor.  The  direction  In  which  the  union 
is  now  drifting  Is  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  eggs.  Why  kill  the  goose  when  we  want 
eggs? 

We'd  like  to  fee  the  head  cf  the  Interna- 
tional union  Journey  here  from  Indianapolis 
and  give  his  boj's  and  girls  some  mature 
advice. 

From  the  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal  of 
the  same  day.    I  quote  the  following: 

DARLING     CO.     CLOSES     DOWN     PrHMANENTLT 

Bronscn,  July  5.— The  H.  A.  Darling  Manu- 
facturing Co.  hcs  announced  that  its  plant 
here,  which  has  been  closed  by  a  strike  since 
April  13.  will  be  shut  down  permanently  and 
nearly  300  strikers  find  themselves  without 
Jobs. 

However,  the  administrative  office  work  of 
the  plrstic  division  in  Coldwater  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  plant's  office  here 

The  strike  was  called  nearly  3  months  ago 
when  the  CIO-UAW  demanded  a  closed  shop 
and  a  flat  18  5-cent  increase  for  ail  employees. 
The  management  had  offered  to  Increase  the 
employees*  pay,  but  on  a  sliding  scale;  that 
is,  different  rates  for  different  types  of  work. 
*ihe  union  rejected  the  plan  repeatedly,  and 
after  the  management  made  a  public  ex- 
planation of  all  of  the  facts  involved,  it  an- 
nounced that  the  plant  will  remain  closed. 

The  picketers  are  still  on  duty  and  must 
remain  at  their  posts  until  the  SUte  CIO 
board  gives  them  permission  to  cease 
picketing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  purpose  in  call- 
ing attention  to  these  two  situations  is 
to  point  out  that,  in  each  case,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that,  if  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  actually  work  in  these  two  plants 
were  net  influenced  by  outside  propa- 
ganda: if  they  were  free  from  pressure 
j:cn— /pp.--  251 


exerted  by  International  organizers,  by 
men  who  live  in  other  communities,  and 
if  a  secret  ballot  had  been  taken,  a  set- 
tlement might  long  ago  have  been 
reached  which  would  have  been  satis- 
factory to  the  management  and  stock- 
holdeis  of  the  company,  to  the  members 
of  the  union. 

South  Haven  is  a  comparatively  small 
city.  Bronson  is  still  smaller.  Indus- 
trial strife  is  not  conducive  to  progress 
or  prosperity.  Where  workers  own  their 
own  homes,  as  many  of  them  do  in  these 
two  cities,  and  where  employment  is 
limited,  every  possible  step  should  be 
taken  to  settle  labor  disputes,  prevent 
controversies. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  ability  of  the 
Overtons  or  of  the  stockholders  in  their 
company  or  of  the  owners  of  the  Bronson 
plant  to  go  on  vacation  or  to  live  in  com- 
fort without  further  business  profits 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  but 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  closing  of 
either  factory  will  have  a  less  drastic 
effect  upon  the  stockholders  and  the 
management,  than  it  will  have  upon 
tho.se  who  are  dependent  for  their  liveli- 
hood upon  the  continuation  of  a  job. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  insure  to  local  unions  exclusive 
control  over  the  right  to  begin  or  to  end 
a  strike;  to  bargain  collectively  through 
agents  of  their  own  choosing. 

Local  unions  should  be  free  of  the  arbi- 
trary orders  and  regulations  of  an  Inter- 
national union  controlled  by  someone  or 
by  some  group  of  officials  who  do  not  live 
in  the  community,  who  own  no  property 
there,  who  have  no  personal  stake  in  the 
question  of  whether  industry  continues 
to  exist  or  whether  it  goes  out  of  business. 

An  amendment  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  giving  local  unions  com- 
plete jurisdiction  over  their  own  local 
affairs,  will  be  pressed  by  me  in  the  com- 
ing days  of  Congress. 


Issuance  of  Plate  and  Die  Proofs  of 
Postage  Stamps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONKECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  several 
million  citizens  of  this  Nation  who  collect 
postage  and  revenue  stamps  either  as  a 
hobby  or  as  a  livelihood  feel  that  they 
do  not  have  equal  protection  tmder  pres- 
ent laws  with  their  fellow  collectors  of 
coins  and  medals. 

The  Essay  Proof  Society,  on  behalf  of 
a  number  of  groups  of  philatelists,  urges 
the  enactment  of  a  corrective  measure 
to  bring  the  issuance  of  plate  and  die 
proofs  of  governmental  printings  into 
conformance  with  the  issuance  of  proof 
coins  and  medals,  and  in  conformance 
with  the  best  international  practice  gov- 
erning such  collectors'  items. 

Pursuant  to  this  aim,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  resolution  which  reads  as 
follows: 


Resolved,  etc..  That  the  PostBaater  General 
Is  authorized  to  furnlUi  and  Issue  to  the 
public  at  the  Philatelic  Agency  of  the  foit 
Office  Department  full-size  die  proofs  and 
plate  proofs  In  approved  design  and  color  on 
white  paper  different  from  regulation  stamp 
paper,  of  postage  stamps,  stamped  envelopes, 
and  postal  cards  Issued  during  the  calendar 
year  of  issue  only,  under  such  regi.ilHtlcns  as 
the  Postmaster  General  may  prescribe 

2.  The  cost  of  manufacture  of  svch  die 
proofs  and  plate  proofs  sliall  be  paid  Irom  the 
proceeds  of  such  public  sales,  and  prices  shall 
be  fixed  at  face  value  plus  a  service  charge 
to  be  determined  by  the  Postmaster  General. 

3.  An  annual  detailed  account  shall  be  kept 
and  published  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Postmaster  General  of  all  proofs  piinted.  of 
all  delivered  to  the  Philatelic  Agency  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  of  all  proofs  sold 
or  destroyed  by  the  Philatelic  Agency.  All 
profit  accruing  from  the  sale  of  proofs,  after 
reserving  a  fund  sufficient  to  cover  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  costs,  shall  be  paid  into  ths 
general  fund  of  the  Post  Office  Department 

4  Experimental  ersays  or  proofs  cf  pro- 
posed designs  or  paper  for  new  poetac* 
stamps  for  official  use  may  be  printed  upon 
written  recuest  of  the  Postmaster  General 
for  a  specific  number  of  proofs  In  the  cclors 
desired.  Experimental  essa3rs  or  proofs  In 
designs  and  colors  not  approved  by  the  Poet- 
master  General  shall  not  be  sold,  nor  fhall 
they  be  evidence  of  prepayment  of  pcsUge. 
A  statement  of  the  number  and  colors  of  ex- 
perimental essays  and  prooffi  printed,  with 
the  identification  of  the  subject  and  face 
value  of  the  designs,  shall  be  kept  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Post- 
master General. 

5.  All  previous  laws  conflicting  with  the 
purpose  of  this  reeolutlon  shall,  tjpon  the 
passage  thereof,  be  rendered  null  and  void. 


Resolution  Condemiiiiig  Statement  of  For- 
eign Secretary  Ernest  Berin,  of  Great 
Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TO«X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution of  the  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Jime  25,  1946: 

Resolution  188 
Resolution  condemning  statement  of  Foreign. 

Secretary  Ernest  Bevm,  of  Great  AiUln 

Whereas  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin.  of 
Great  Britain,  is  reported  m  the  public  press 
as  having  made  the  following  statement: 
"Regarding  the  aglutlon  In  the  United  States, 
and  particuhiTly  New  York,  lor  100.000  Jews 
to  t)e  put  into  Palestine.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
misunderstood  In  America  if  I  say.  with  the 
purest  of  motives,  that  that  was  becatise  they 
did  not  want  too  many  of  them  In  New 
York";    and 

Whereas  the  city  of  New  York  has  a  popu- 
lation of  appradHMtdy  8,000.000  persons  who. 
or  whose  ancetow.  came  to  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  from  various  parts  of  the  worM 
to  escape  persecution  and  enjoy  the  b)cst>ings 
of  liberty;  and 

Whereas  these  peoples  from  many  laads 
and  of  many  races  and  rcUckms  have  dwelt 
m  harmory.  peace,  and  confofyt;   and 

Whereas  the  demand  that  •  Mwab  Ootn- 
monwealth  be  established  in  faamMmm  J«  no% 


•houlder.    Our     St«t«     Department    would      In   w*lch   w*  ourselves   become  personally      ommended  submitting  these  Issues  to  a  Go?- 


KCiuuaa    ii    ixicjr    wcic    ti^^    iiw»t»    ^»»^,w»> 
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conflued  to  New  York  CUy.  nor  U  It  based 
upon  the  tact  that  -they  did  not  want  tco 
many  of  them  In  New  York."  but.  on  the 
coittrary.  the  establishment  of  a  JewUh  com- 
monwealth m  Palestine  is  and  has  been  the 
desire  of  all  of  the  people  throughout  the 
United  Stales,  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
facts: 

1.  In  March  1918  President  Wilson  suted: 
-The  Allied  Nations,  with  the  fullest  con- 
currence of  our  Government  and  people,  are 
agreed   that   In   Palestine   shall   be   laid   the 
foundations    of    a    Jewish    commonwealth." 

2.  In  1922  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
unanimously  adopted  a  Joint  resolution  ap- 
proving the  Jewish  National  Home  pledge. 

3.  In  1924  the  Anglo-American  Convention 
set  out  In  full  the  terms  of  the  mandate 
for  Palestine,  and  recorded  American  assent 
to  British  administration  In  Palestine  sub- 
ject to  thoae  terms 

4.  In  the  1944  Presidential  campaign  the 
two  major  parties  adopted  planks  favoring 
the  opening  of  Palestine  to  unrestricted  Jew- 
ish immigration  and  colonization  and.  In  the 
words  of  the  Democratic  platform,  'such  a 
policy  as  to  result  in  the  establishment  there 
of  a  free  and  democratic  Jewish  common- 
wealth." 

6.  On  October  15,  1944.  the  late  President 
Roosevelt,  speaking  of  the  establishment  of 
Palestine  as  a  free  and  democratic  Jewish 
commonwealth,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

•I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
give  their  support  to  this  aim.  and.  If  re- 
elected. I  shall  help  to  bring  about  Its  reall- 
ration." 

6.  On  Api-ll  20,  1945.  President  Truman 
authorized  the  Issuance  cf  a  statement  that 
he  intends  to  carry  out  President  Roosevelt's 
policy  in  regard  to  Palestine,  with  which  he 
Is  fully  familiar. 

7.  Within  the  past  2  years,  33  States,  rep- 
resenting 85  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  have,  through  resolutions  cf 
their  State  legislatures,  gone  on  record  In 
favor  of  the  Zionist  objective,  and  40  State 
governors  have  joined  In  a  petition  to  the 
President  favoring  the  establishment  of 
Palestine  as  a  Jewish  Commonwealth,  all  cf 
which  shows  the  unanimity  of  opinion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their  chosen 
representatives,  and 

Whereas  In  May  1945  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  British  Labor  Party,  which  Is 
Mr.  Bevln's  own  party.  Issued  the  following 
statement:  "There  is  surely  neither  hope  nor 
UManlng  in  a  'Jewish  National  Home'  unless 
wcare  prepared  to  let  Jews,  If  they  wish,  enter 
IMs  tiny  land  In  such  numbers  as  to  become 
a  majorry.  There  was  a  strong  case  for  this 
before  the  war.  There  is  an  irresistible  case 
now.  after  the  unspeakable  atrocities  of  the 
cold  and  ralculaud  German  Nazi  plan  to  kill 
all  Jews  In  Europe.  •  •  •  The  Arabs 
have  many  wide  territories  of  their  own; 
they  must  not  claim  to  exclude  the  Jew  from 
this  small  area  of  Palestine,  les!^  than  the 
•Ize  of  Wales":  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rejolied.  That  the  council  of  the  city  of 
New  York^  the  duly  elected  representative  of 
8.000.000  people  residing  therein,  hereby  de- 
nounces the  utterances  of  Mr.  Ernest  Bovin 
and  demand  that  he  retract  the  statement 
made  by  htm  as  aforesaid;  and  be  It  ftirther 

Metolved.  That  the  council  of  the  city  of 
New  York  hereby  request  Mr.  Bevln  to  take 
Immediate  action  to  preserve  the  honor  and 
Intep-ity  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  Brit- 
ish Labor  Party  by  putting  into  effect  the  re- 
port of  the  Anglo-American  Commission  and 
by  redeeming  the  aforesaid  pledge  of  the 
British  Labor  Party;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Foreign  8?cretary  Ernest  Bevln  of 
Great  Britain,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Amrrlca.  the  Secretary  cf  State,  and 
Members  of  ihe  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  Irom  the  State  of  New  York. 


The  CiTT  or  New  Yoek, 

Office  of  the  City  Clerk,  ss: 
I   hereby   certify   that   the   foregoing    Is   a 
true  copy  of  a  resolution  parsed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  New  York  on  June  25.  1916, 
on  file  m  this  office. 


City  Clerk.  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


Iowa  Comments  on  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  KOEVEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1946 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 70  weekly  newspapers  published 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Distijct  of 
Iowa  .which  I  represent,  reach  my  office 
each  week.  Since  the  demise  cf  OPA, 
they  have  contained  seme  very  interest- 
ing comments  relating  to  this  subject. 
I  am  sure  they  reflect  the  sentiment  of  a 
large  number  of  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  have  chosen  the  following  clip- 
pings as  being  typical  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  and  insert  them  herewith  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

jFrom  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal] 

AN    OPA    aESURRECnON 

Bureaucrats  in  Washington,  some  of  them 
in  Congress,  wish  to  perform  a  legislative 
•  miracle  for  the  resurrection  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  Paul  Porter,  who  suc- 
ceeded Chester  Bowles  as  the  OPA  director, 
has  called  upon  Congress  with,  of  course,  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  draft  another 
bill  extending  the  agency  for  another  year. 
If  this  were  done  as  Mr.  Trviman  wishes, 
with  the  provisions  such  as  he  wanted  before 
when  Congress  passed  the  extender,  he  would 
sign  it  and  commodity  price  control  would  be 
back. 

There  will  be  strong  resistance  In  both 
Houses  to  a  revived,  or.  rather,  resurrected 
OPA.  Senator  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire. 
a  Republican  leader,  already  has  Indicated 
the  minority  party  would  oppose  It.  Mr. 
Porter  had  asked  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  $106,000,000  with  which  to  op- 
erate the  agency.  Senator  Bridges  properly 
pointed  out  that  this  could  not  be  done  for 
the  reason  that  OPA  legally  was  dead  and 
that  no  appropriation  for  it  as  a  going  con- 
cern could  be  made.  The  New  Hampshire 
Senator  la  right.  OPA  no  longer  exists,  and 
since  It  cannot  operate  It  Is  In  no  need  of 
funds.  It  Is  understood  that  the  OPA  ma- 
chinery is  being  retained — it  had  an  enor- 
mous staff,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Porter  is  making 
a  plea  to  insure  the  salaries  of  personnel. 
Actually  the  only  legitimate  use  of  Govern- 
ment funds  now  In  connection  with  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  would  be  the 
payment  of  salaries  due  and  settlement  of 
such  accounts  as  result  from  winding  up 
the  defunct  agency's  affairs. 

The  congressional  effort  to  put  through  a 
resurrection  bill  is  not  Justified  In  view  of 
the  Nation-wide  sentiment  in  favor  of  con- 
trol by  business  Itself.  Various  business 
enterprises  In  many  lines  already  have  an- 
nounced their  policy  as  one  of  "holding  the 
line."  So  far  there  has  been  nothing  more 
than  localized  price  increases,  and  if  the 
line  Is  held  generally  competition  will  take 
cfire  of  that. 

The  wise  thing  now  seems  to  be  for  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  wait  and 
watch  developments  before  taMng  any  fur- 


ther action  on  price  control.  If  an  untowaid 
situation  developed,  or  even  ihreateiitd. 
Congress  could  act  to  meet  the  emergency 
and  prevent  hurtful  Inflation.  Business, 
large  and  small,  knows  that  could  be  end 
probably  would  be  done,  hence  will  act  ac- 
cordingly to  hold  down  prices  and  get  pro- 
duction under  way  for  honest,  competitive 
trade.  Legislation  for  an  OPA  resurrection 
Is  not  required  in  the  circumstances.  It  is 
regrettable  that  Washington  bureaucrats 
won't  agree  that  the  poor  thing  should  be 
permitted  to  stay  decently  burled. 

JFrom  the  Storm  Lake  (Iowa)  Pilot -Tribune  J 

WHODUNIT? 

Although  rigor  mortis  has  not  yet  set  In, 
appearances  Indicate  that  the  OPA  Is  dead. 
Almost  time  to  begin  to  establish  the  corpus 
delicti. 

Who  killed  it?  That  promises  to  become 
a  mystery  as  great  as  who  killed  Cock  Robin. 

Some  will  blame  Concress  for  compromis- 
ing on  a  law  that  many  declare  was  un- 
workable. Others  will  blame  President  Tru- 
man for  vetoing  what  his  democratic  ad- 
visers assured  him  was  the  best  we  will  get. 
No  one  seriously  blames  Chester  Bowles  for 
resigning  as  OPA  Director  In  a  peeve.  But 
there  is  a  group  that  will  put  the  finger  on 
Congress  for  not  orerrlding  the  President's 
veto. 

Oh  dear!     Such  a  business! 

So  far  as  ye  editor  Is  concerned,  he  is  will- 
ing to  stick  his  neck  out  and  prophesy  that 
tl.e  killing  of  the  Office  of  Peculiar  Activities 
will  in  the  long  run  be  beneficial.  For 
awhile  we  may  have  price  jumps.  The  people 
will  refuse  to  be  stampeded  Into  buying  at 
exorbitant  figures. 

Then  Old  Man  Competition  will  step  in. 
Before  we  know  It  that  greatest  of  all  laws, 
supply  and  demand,  will  be  doing  its  stuff. 
And  you'll  find  business  on  a  more  even  and 
satisfactory  basis  than  It  has  been  during 
bureaucratic  bungling  from  inexperienced 
administrators  at  Washington. 

The  trouble  with  OPA  has  been  that  it  has 
been  regulattd— if  that  Is  the  right  word  to 
use — by  those  with  little,  if  any.  business  ex- 
perience. By  men  who  never  had  to  meet  a 
pay  roll  on  Saturday  night.  The  problems  of 
the  employer  who  seeks  to  remain  In  business 
or  of  the  employee  who  has  to  make  both  ends 
meet  with  his  pay  check  are  as  remote  to  past 
OPA  Administrators  as  the  Einstein  theory. 

One  straw  In  the  ointment  Is  the  rapacious 
landlord.  Storm  Lake  has  not  been  under 
rent  control — although  many  folks  In  The 
City  Beautiful  think  It  should  have  been 
for  the  protection  of  returning  GIs  and  un- 
fortunate renters. 

But  In  the.  larger  cities,  owners  of  apart- 
ment houses  and  rental  properties  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  situation  already.  Shame 
on  them!  Governor  Blue's  proclamation  that 
rents  must  not  be  increased  is  timely. 

In  the  meantime.  Investigation  shows  that 
Storm  Lake  merchants  are  not  going  to  gouge 
their  customers.  They's  too  smart  to  permit 
runaway  prices  to  prevail  In  this  community. 
They  Join  with  business  concerns  in  other 
towns  in  holding  the  line  as  though  OPA  price 
control  Is  still  in  effect. 

We  predict  once  more — within  a  short  time 
business,  no  longer  ham-strung  by  Govern- 
ment meddlers,  will  be  back  on  a  business 
basis  where  it  ought  to  be! 

(From  the  Spencer  (Iowa)  Times) 
it's  up  to  US' 

A  cartoon  appearing  In  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  Star,  Monday,  summarized  the  chaos  In 
Congress  over  the  OPA  In  which  Republicans 
and  Democrats  each  are  attempting  to  blame 
the  other  for  the  death  of  the  OPA  bill  Sun- 
day night.  In  the  cartoon  It  showed  Cock 
Robin  OPA  with  his  breast  pierced  by  two 
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arrows,  one  labeled  compromise  bill  and  the 
other  veto. 

President  Truman,  bow  in  hand,  says  to  the 
quaking  figure  of  John  Q  Public.  "Now  do 
you  know  who  killed  Cock  Robin?"  "Not 
exactly,  sir."  says  John  Q.  Public. 

But  In  our  opinion  the  bow  should  hsTe 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  John  Q.  Public 
with  the  cartoon  showing  hlra  as  having 
fired  both  arrows.  For  It  was  really  the  people 
of  the  United  States  rising  In  wrath  over 
Washington  bungling  that  actually  sounded 
the  death  knell  of  Chester  Bowles'  OPA. 

Just  what  will  happen  is  a  hard  matter  to 
predict  at  the  moment.  The  American  people 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  at  their  com- 
mand since  January  1932  to  return  to  the 
American  way  of  life  without  Government 
interference.  Whether  or  not  they  will  take 
advantage  of  that  opportunity  Is  a  matter 
entirely  in  their  own  hands.  If  the  greedy 
and  avaricious  boost  prices  out  of  reason 
then  the  protests  of  the  average  American 
citizen  (not  the  crackpots  and  rabble  rous- 
ers)  will  reach  the  ears  of  Congress  and  an- 
other price  control  bill  will  be  passed. 

However,  we  believe,  that  outside  of  the 
adjustments  on  prices  which  were  entirely 
out  of  line  to  such  an  extent  that  the  re- 
tailer or  the  Jobber  was  losing  money  on  the 
sale  of  the  Item  but  v/hlch  had  been  held  at 
that  particular  level  to  satisfy  the  PAC  and 
the  CIO.  that  prices  will  never  sky-rocket 
out  of  reason.  There  will  probably  bz  a  gen- 
eral rise  and  a  period  of  readjustment  but  In 
the  long  run  there  will  be  nothing  drastic. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  prospered 
without  price  control  before  World  War  II 
and  now  that  the  war  Is  over  they  should  be 
able  to  continue  in  the  same  orderly  manner, 
Mr.  Bowles  and  bis  hosts  would  have  us  be- 
lieve otherwise  •  •  •  but  they  have 
their  Jobs  to  maintain.  (Had  In  the  case  of 
Mr.   Bowles  ) 

We  can  see  another  trend  coming  to  light 
in  the  congressional  action  t>.at  took  place 
and  In  President  Truman's  veto  of  the  OPA. 
That  Congress  and  the  President  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  to  Judge  clearly  between  the 
mimeographed  post  cards  and  pseudo  tele- 
gram messages  drawn  up  enmass  by  the  'spe- 
cial Interests"  group  and  given  to  their  co- 
horts to  distribute  to  non-thinking  and  the 
true  messages  coming  from  those  who  actu- 
ally believe  what  they  can  write. 


ReTiTe  OPA 


(Prom  the  Lyon  County  Reporter,  Rock 

Rapids,  Iowa  | 

ON  ITS  WAV  otrr 

Somewhere  between  the  advocates  of  the 
OPA  and  those  opposed  to  It  lies  truth.  Truth 
as  to  whether  it  was  holding  up  our  progress 
or  whether  It  has  been  the  savior  of  the 
Nation. 

Personally  we  believe  that  the  OPA  did  a 
good  Job  tor  a  long  time — and  that  then 
power  went  to  the  heads  of  some  of  Its 
officials  and  they  started  actlnp  like  a  bunch 
of  unbridled  despots.  They  seemed  to  think 
nothing  of  "fining"  some  small  merchant 
from  $50  on  up  for  a  minor  violation,  but 
the  real  black-market  operators  have  gone 
right  along  and  never  seem  to  have  been 
disturbed. 

The  OPA  Is  not  the  American  way  It  was 
necessary  for  a  long  time:  we  hope  that  the 
need  for  Its  existence  is  past.  The  way 
things  go  from  now  on  will  tell  the  real 
story  of  OPA. 

Now  that  Congress  and  the  President  have 
failed  to  agree  on  OPA  legislstion  and  the 
agency  Is  dead— at  least  for  the  time — It 
is  up  to  the  American  people  to  constitute 
and  enforce  by  public  opinion  their  own  OPA. 

No  business  can  continue  unless  it  has 
the  support  of  the  people.  If  you  think  some 
businessman  is  "clipping"  you  on  price,  don't 
buy.  This  is  the  quickest  and  the  most 
efficient  and  the  most  satisfactory  way  to 
enforce  price  control.  There  isn't  any  ques- 
tion about  that  method— It  Is  sure  to  work. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  isrxND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1946 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rapid 
and  unreasonable  rise  in  prices  of  com- 
modities and  rents  and  the  thousands 
of  eviction  notices  served  by  landlords 
upon  tenants  since  the  price-control  law 
expired  on  June  30.  have  been  so  drastic 
that  people  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  crying  for  prompt  reenactment  of 
the  price-control  law  that  has  expired. 

The  American  people  are  fully  aware 
that  without  some  price  control  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  will  be  ruined  within 
the  next  few  years,  and  they  can  see 
coming  an  inflation  that  will  reduce  the 
value  of  their  dollars  to  such  a  point  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life.  They  realize  that  im- 
less  the  value  of  tlie  dollar  is  stistained 
so  that  they  may  purchase  the  commodi- 
ties and  other  necessities  producers  and 
manufacturers  will  have  to  curtail  their 
activities  and  thereby  throw  workers  out 
of  employment  with  the  ultimate  result 
that  a  severe  depression  will  again  be 
visited  upon  us. 

I  join  with  my  many  constituents  in 
urging  the  Congress  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion and  enact  into  law  an  effective  and 
workable  price-control  bill  without  delay. 

I  have  received,  like  all  of  my  col- 
leagues have,  a  large  number  of  com- 
munications on  the  subject  of  continued 
price  control  and  an  analysis  of  these 
commimications  show  them  to  run  about 
40  to  1  in  favor  of  price-control  exten- 
sion. I  am  submitting,  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
herewith,  three  different  petitions  that 
have  come  to  my  office  witliin  the  past 
few  days  and  to  which  were  attached  292 
signatures. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  urgent  demand  for  prompt  re- 
enactment  of  an  effective  and  workable 
price-control  law: 

To  Our  Representative  of  We.  the  People: 

Since  the  long>antlclpated  and  well- 
planned  "kill"  Is  on.  and  with  chaos  and 
financial  disaster  staring  lis  straight  In  the 
face,  we  can  no  longer  sit  by  while  our  "sin- 
cere" lawmakers  have  seen  fit  to  discard  OPA 
so  as  to  give  rent  "gougers"  and  others  the 
opportunity  to  overshadow  the  evils  of  the 
black  market  and  plunge  our  country  into  a 
serious  dilemma. 

We.  the  undersigned,  deem  It  necessary 
that  Immediate  steps  be  taken  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  control  prices  of  merchandise  and 
rents,  and  to  make  this  legislation  retroactive 
to  June  £0,  1946. 

Pood  and  other  necessary  essentials  are 
being  hoarded  awaiting  high  prices.  We  deem 
it  necersary  that  ycu  give  immediate  thought 
of  plans  to  force  supplies  out  of  warehoiisfs. 
Government  seizure  If  necessary  pay  the 
"gougers"  a  reasonable  sum  to  release  their 
merchandise,  then  allow  goods  on  the  market 
for  public  consumption. 

As  a  Representative  of  we,  the  people,  heed 
our  complaints.  They  are  well  founded  and 
evident.  Discuss  these  serious  matters  among 
yourselves.  Unless  immediate  steps  are 
taken,  our  country  will  be  In  serious  Jec^ardy. 


The  birth  of  a  political  party  so  completely 
radical  may  result  In  the  bnakdown  of  law 
and  order.  We  earnestly  do  not  wish  for  this 
to  happen  for  the  responsibility  wiU  t>e  upon 
the  shoiaders  of  our  poliilcal  leaders.  Out 
complaints  do  not  step  with  the  death  of 
OPA  and  runaway  prices,  etc. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  national,  Bute, 
and  town  financial  situation,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  grafters  and  many  political  parasites. 
Otu-  patience  Is  limited.  Our  desire  to  prog- 
ress is  great.  In  plain  langtiage,  we  the 
people,  ask  "Our  lawmakers,  get  your  hou<e 
m  order."  Our  patience  is  b<gtunlng  to  wan*. 
Do  this  before  the  effe<^t  of  the  poU  is  lost. 

To  Our  Representative  of  We.  the  People: 

We.  the  undersigned,  emphatically  demand 
thiit  Immediate  legislative  steps  be  taken  to 
restore  price  and  rent  control.  The  elim- 
ination of  OPA  has  clearly  shown  partiality 
towards  small  pressure  groups  ari  utier  Uis- 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  • 
whole. 

We  feel  that  Inflation  has  been  combat  led 
successfully  thus  far.  and  we  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  see  our  small  savings,  war  bonds, 
life  insurances,  and  so  forth,  shrink  away 
through  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  uC 
legislators  In  this  direction. 

Manufacturers'  inventories  have  been 
mounting  and  evident  scarcity  of  commodi- 
ties show  that  they  are  withholding  i;oods 
from  the  market  pending  price  iucretses.  We 
urge  that  they  be  forced  by  governmental 
action  to  release  their  stores  at  once  at  fair 
prices.  Strictest  measures  must  also  b« 
taken  against  black  market  racketeers  and 
their  like  to  weed  out  these  termites  of  our 
economic  structure. 

The  fact  that  yoi'  are  unaware  of  the 
people's  feelings  and  opinions  in  these  mat- 
ters caused  us  to  confront  you  with  this 
criticism  and  we  expect  you  to  carry  on  the 
tight  In  otir  interest. 

To  Ovr  Representatit^e  of  We,  the  People: 

Due  to  chaotic  conditions  developing  since 
the  expiration  of  OPA.  we  feel  It  necessary  to 
call  upon  you.  as  our  representative,  to  imme- 
diately pass  legislation  reinstating  rent  and 
price  controls. 

The  seriousness  of  the  price  situation  ac- 
centuated by  the  lack  of  homes,  merchandise, 
and  foods  items  available  to  the  public  leads 
us  to  further  prompt  that  Inventory  stocks  be 
forced  out  of  warehouses  through  Govern- 
ment buying  and  resale  if  necessary. 

We  further  feel  that,  unless  immediate 
steps  are  taken  to  correct  the  present  chaotic 
conditions,  a  new  political  party,  which  Is 
foreign  to  our  form  of  government,  may 
spring  into  being.  It  is  well  within  the  im- 
agination that  by  run-away  inflation  law  and 
Older  may  be  seriously  impeded. 

As  our  representative  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes,  it  Is  our  request  that  rent  and 
prlcf;  controls  be  reinstated  Immediately 
retroactive  to  midnight  of  June  30,  1M«. 


Rq>ort  on  Food  Shipments  for  Famine 
Relief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RgPRBBEHTATlVES 

Fnday,  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  statement,  which 
follows  here,  released  today  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  expressing 


. 
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his  gratification — and  his  thanks  to  the 
American  people — over  the  fact  that  we 
as  a  Nation  have  made  good  to  date  and 
are  current  with  our  solemn  pledge  and 
humane  obligation  to  the  famine-strick- 
en peoples  of  the  world. 

Following  the  President's  statement  is 
a  detailed  report  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  covering  the  1945-46  famine 
relief  food  shipment. 

In  my  opinion,  one  Item  in  this  report 
is  especially  noteworthy:  our  original 
commitment  to  this  program  was  225.- 
000.000  bushels  of  grain,  which  subse- 
quently wa5  revised  upward' to  400,000- 

000  bashels;  the  report  shows  that  up  to 
June  30,  last,  401,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
were  shipped  overseas  for  famine  re- 
lief. 

^  Let  us  hope  that  this  report  will  allay 
and  put  to  shame  the  false  and  malicious 
"ruraOrs  that  a  few  irresponsible  and 
thoughtless  people  have  seen  fit  to 
spread  regarding  the  inadequacy,  and 
evi^h  failure,  of  the  famine-relief  pro- 
gram. This  report  should  confound  the 
crjiics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  this 
program: 

Statkmcnt  bt  the  President 
Every  American  can  take  pride  In  the  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  in  shipping  food  for 
relief  as  shown  In  the  attached  report  which 

1  have  received  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Only  by  cooperation  and  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  everyone  has  It  been  possible 
to  make  good  on  our  promises— and.  In  the 
case  of  food  grains,  to  exceed  our  commit- 
ments. The  public  generally,  food  producers 
and  handlers,  transportation  companies,  or- 
ganizatlons.  and  Government  agencies  all 
-have  helped  to  make  this  impressive  record 
possible. 

Only  by  continued  cooperation  among  all 
of  us  can  we  as  a  nation  do  our  full  share  In 
the  months  to  come  to  relieve  the  hunger 
that  stUl  exists  In  the  world. 

The  Importance  of  this  effort  In  relieving 
human  suffering  and  establishing  world  peace 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

RsiKNrr  TO  thk  Pxxsidcnt  on  1945-46  Famine 
Rkukt   Fooo   Shipments    bt    Clinton    P. 

ANonSON.  SBCBZTAIT  or  ACaiCtTLTUKE,  Jia.T 

8,  1M8 

The  United  States  exported  more  than 
16.500.000  long  tons  of  foodstuffs  during  the 
year  which  ended  Jxme  30.  The  great  bulk 
of  theite  shipments  went  to  war-devastated 
couDtrtes  were  starvation  threatened.  These 
exp«.)rt8  from  the  United  States  were  by  far 
the  greatest  contribution  made  to  the  worlds 
hungry  during  this  first  year  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

The  400.000.000-bushel  bread  grain  ex- 
port commitment  for  the  year  was  met  by 
June  30.  Wheat  and  flotir  exports  (10.336.- 
000  tons),  plu"  the  corn  and  corn  products 
shipped  after  May  1  from  storks  acquired 
under  the  com  bonus  plan,  reached  a  total 
of  401.000.000  busheU. 

Of  the  total  bread  grain  exports.  5.556,000 
tons  were  shipped  from  January  1  through 
June  30.  In  addition,  enough  wheat,  flour, 
corn  and  corn  products  was  at  ports  on  July 
1,  ready  for  ship  loading,  to  bring  the  total 
above  the  6.000.000-ton  (225  000,000  bushel) 
goal  for  the  half-year  {>erlod.  This  means 
that  the  full  goal  toUls  will  have  left  our 
shores  and  be  on  the  way  to  hunger  areas  as 
•oon  as  ships  can  b«  loaded  and  cleared — 
prolMbly  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Dur- 
ing June  alone,  our  bread  grain  exports 
touted  about  1.503,000  tons — a  record  for  a 
•Imiiar  period. 


Meeting  this  full  goal  means  actual  ship- 
ment of  417.000.000  bushels  for  the  year. 
The  excess  of  17,000,000  bushels  sbove  cur 
commitments  will  not  be  deducted  from  the 
planned  export  of  up  to  250,000.000  bushels 
of  wheat  during  the  1946-47  year. 

The  real  extent  of  this  accomplishment  in 
grain  export  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  amount  shipped  Is  nearly  double  the 
original  requirement  for  the  year  which  was 
presented  to  the  Combined  Food  Board  a 
year  ago.  At  that  time,  it  was  thought  that 
we  would  be  called  upon  to  export  only  about 
6,000.000  tons  (225.000,000  bushels)  for  the 
entire  year. 

Adding  rice,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  to  the 
"bread"  grains  of  the  specific  commitments, 
brings  the  total  of  all  grains  exported  during 
the  year  to  11.747.000  long  tons — by  far  the 
largest  volume  In  the  total  food  shipments. 
Grains,  high  in  calories  per  unit  and  easily 
handled,  were  the  greatest  need  of  the  hun- 
gry nations. 

Second  in  importance  for  relief  and  in  the 
amounts  shipped  were  fats  and  oils,  dairy 
products,  and  meats.  The  totals  for  the  year 
were:  Dairy  products,  764.000  tons;  meats, 
614.000  tons;  and  fats  and  oils.  356.000  tons 

In  addition  to  these  major  commodities,  a 
toUl  of  more  than  3.200,000  tons  of  other 
foodstuffs  were  exported  during  the  year. 
These  exports  Included  dry  beans  and  peas, 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, sugar,  eggs,  and  canned  fish. 

Our  great  contribution  In  meeting  world 
food  shortages  may  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  of  all  food  distributed  from  United 
States  supplies  in  1945-46,  1  out  of  every  6 
pounds  went  overseas.  By  major  commodity 
groups,  we  sent  foreign  countries  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  wheat  that  was  distributed 
from  our  supplies  during  the  year,  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  rice,  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  cheese,  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  fats  and  oils,  and  alxjut  6  percent  of 
the  meat. 

thx  need 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  review  in  detail  the 
needs  that  prompted  tis  as  a  country  to  carry 
through  this  tremendous  world-feeding  pro- 
gram. In  yotir  call  for  emergency  action  last 
February  6.  and  in  many  other  messages,  you, 
as  President,  outlined  these  needs  clearly. 
We  have  all  understood  that  the  ravages  of 
war  left  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  our 
fellowmen  in  very  real  danger  of  starvation. 
We  have  known  that  droughts  cut  down  pro- 
duction in  many  parts  of  the  world,  increas- 
ing the  demands  upon  those  countries  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  continued  large  crop 
production.  And  we  have  also  known  that 
hunger  is  a  fertile  ground  for  anarchy,  and 
not  for  the  building  of  a  stable  world  and  a 
durable  peace. 

coopnuTi\  e'eitort 

It  has  been  against  this  background  of 
urgent  need  that  this  Government  has  driven 
through  to  reach  export  quotas.  That  they 
hiive  been  reached  in  practically  all  cases  is  a 
tribute  to  the  teamwork  of  all  groups  in- 
volved. Oiu"  farmers  not  only  produced  rec- 
ord or  near-record  crops  for  one  more  year, 
but  they  also  cooperated  In  getting  wheat 
and  other  commodities  to  market  when  the 
emergency  became  acute.  The  processirg. 
distribution,  and  transportation  industries 
have  all  made  magnificent  records  In  han- 
dling the  foodstuffs  which  were  being  shipp>ed 
to  foreign  countries.  Our  consumers,  seri- 
ously Inconvenienced  at  times  when  their 
favorite  foods  disappeared  from  grocers' 
shelves,  have  in  general  accepted  the  situa- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  complaint.  They 
have  known  that  the  food  they  could  not  buy 
today  was  on  its  way  to  maintain  life  and 
health  in  some  war-torn  country. 

While  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
had  the  major  responsibility  for  procuring 
the  food,  and  for  instituting  many  of  the 


emergency  measures  which  were  necessary 
to  make  it  available,  the  job  could  not  have 
been  done  without  the  efficient  cooperatioa 
<3f  many  other  Government  agencies.  The 
Inter-Departmental  Transportation  Commit- 
tee directed  a  coordinated  effort  which  broke 
grain  shipping  records  during  recent  weeks. 
Great  credit  is  due  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor- 
tation for  the  work  they  did  in  making 
transportation  available  Your  Famine  Emer- 
gency Committee  has  suggested  constructive 
over-all  steps  needed  In  the  campaign  effort, 
and  has  helped  mateiiaily  in  informing  the 
Nation  of  the  urgent  need  for  food  from  the 
United  States. 

CMERCENCT  MEAStJRES 

Many  emergency  measures  and  special  reg- 
ulations were  necessary  In  order  to  meet  our 
export  commitments  and  complete  the  pro- 
grams. The  Department  of  Agriculture  or- 
dered set-asldeo  for  Government  purchase  of 
a  number  of  commodities.  It  was  necessary 
to  limit  the  use  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
In  livestock  feeding  and  to  limit  the  amount 
of  flour  available  for  human  consumption. 
The  special  bonus  programs  for  wheat  and 
corn  were  necessary  In  order  to  get  grain  to 
market  in  time  to  meet  shipping  schedules. 

CONTlNtJINC    NEEDS 

While  it  can  be  reported  that  we  are  near- 
Ing  the  end  of  the  most  urgent  crisis  for  this 
year,  and  that  the  worst  of  the  immediate 
dangers  of  famine  have  been  forestalled,  se- 
rious food  needs  abroad  will  continue  for 
some  time.  De^rastated  countries  cannot  re- 
tuin  to  normal  in  a  single  year.  When  this 
year's  harvests  are  completed  for  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  we  shall  know  a  good  deal 
more  about  the  situation^  In  the  meantime, 
we  must  continue  relief  shipments  and  be 
ready  to  meet  at  least  the  minimum  future 
needs 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  al- 
ready announced  that  by  continuing  con- 
servation and  wise  use  of  supplies  at  home 
up  to  250,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be 
made  available  for  export  during  the  1946-47 
year.  Tentative  plans  are  also  being  made 
for  our  shipments  of  other  major  com- 
modities. 

COMMODITT  shipments  in   1945-46 

Grains:  A  year  ago  It  was  indicated  that 
the  United  States  would  be  called  on  to 
export  about  226,000.000  bushels  of  wheat 
during  1945-46.  Later,  In  the  fall,  the  toUl 
was  raised  to  325,000.000.  By  Decemljer. 
UNRRA.  France,  and  other  claimants  had 
t>een  forced  to  raise  their  estimates  of  mini- 
mum requirements  several  times,  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  undertake  the  export 
of  a  record  total  of  400.000.000  bushels  during 
the  year.  At  that  time  advance  estimates 
placed  wheat  and  flour  exports  at  175.000,000 
bushels  for  the  last  6  months  of  1945.  We 
therefore  set  a  goal  of  225,000.000  for  the 
January-June  1946  period,  to  bring  the  total 
for  the  year  to  the  400,000,000-biishel  com- 
mitment. 

Later  reports  show  that  192,000.000  bushels 
of  wheat  and  flour  were  actually  shipped 
before  January  1,  leaving  only  208,000,000  to 
reach  the  400.000.000  total.  We  chose,  how- 
ever, to  stick  to  the  225,000,000-bU8hel 
( 6, 000. 000- ton )  goal  figure  which  had  already 
l>een  announced.  In  effect,  therefore,  we 
have  been  working  against  a  400,000,000- 
bushel  commitment  for  the  year,  and  a  417.- 
000.000-bushel  goal  We  knew  from  the  first 
that  all  we  could  ship  would  not  be  enough 
to  meet  all  needs,  and  we  therefore  have 
made  every  effort  to  exceed  the  commitment. 

We  have  now  passed  the  400,000,000  com- 
mitment, and  will  very  soon  reach  the  417,- 
000.000-btishel  goal. 

Meats:  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
614,000  long  tuns  of  meat  and  meat  products 
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were  actually  shlpiped  to  foreign  claimants 
during  the  12  months,  not  Including  ship- 
ment to  United  States  Territories.  This  com- 
pares with  the  stated  1946  calendar  year  goal 
of  714.000  long  tons.  During  the  past  12 
months,  procurement  activities  were  compli- 
cated by  such  factors  as  work  stoppages  In 
production,  and  shortages  In  supply  during 
at  least  part  of  the  year.  The  1945-46  ship- 
ments represented  55  percent  of  total  United 
States  meat  output  dtirlng  the  year. 

Of  the  614.000  total  which  went  for  export, 
ai>pi<  ximatcly  379.000  tons  were  procured  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  while  215,000 
tons  came  from  military  stocks  for  such  out- 
lets as  UNRRA  and  United  States  military 
civilian  feeding.  In  addition,  about  20.000 
tons  were  exported  commercially. 

UNRRA  received  nearly  half  the  total 
614,000  tons  shipped  to  foreign  claimants, 
exports  to  this  outlet  accounting  for  288,000 
tons.  Virtually  all  of  the  meat  which  went 
to  UTREA  was  for  Kuropean  destinations. 
Of  the  total  614,000  tons  of  meat  exported. 
588000  toni«  went  to  Europe,  Including  the 
covmtrles  served  by  UNRRA.  The  remainder 
was  exported  to  cutlets  In  the  Par  East, 
Latin  American  Republics,  and  others. 

Fats  and  oils:  High  on  the  list  of  food 
prodi'cts  nefded  for  foreign  relief  feeding 
and  for  other  essential  exports  were  fats  and 
oils.  I*^  was  recognized  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1945  46  year  that  we  would  be  faced 
wi^h  a  continuing  world  shortage  of  these 
commodities  Appraisal  of  the  situation 
after  the  end  of  the  war  In  the  Pacific  indi- 
cated little  alleviation  of  the  tight  supply 
for  some  months  to  come.  Sources  In  ttoat 
area  had  been  dcvasUted  by  the  war.  and 
re«8tablL«hnnent  of  supplies  has  taken  more 
time  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  situa- 
tion called  for  the  most  efficient  manage- 
mpnt  of  available  world  supplies,  including 
th^ae  from  United  States  sources 

According  to  our  estimates,  it  is  Indicated 
that  actual  shlpmenU  to  the  qatlets  for 
which  allocations  were  established  reached 
slightly  more  than  356  000  long  tons  of  edi- 
ble fats  and  oils.  The  goal  for  the  1946  cal- 
endar year  was  set  at  347.000  tons,  or  375,000 
tons,  including  both  edible  and  Inedible 
products 

Of  the  356.000  long  tons  exported,  268.000 
went  to  Europe,  with  the  remainder  going  to 
countries  in  the  Par  East,  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can Republics,  and  others.  Approximately 
73  000  tons,  or  27  percent  of  the  total  which 
went  to  Europe,  was  for  UNRRA  Other  large 
recipients  Included  the  United  Kingdom  and 
British  Services  Overseas.  Prance,  and  French 
North  Africa. 

Dairy  products:  Measured  against  a  tight 
supply  situation  in  the  United  States  was  the 
pressure  of  record  demand — both  from  the 
need  for  these  products  in  foreign  relief  pro- 
grams, and  from  United  States  civilians. 
Tentative  plans  for  exports,  implemented  by 
allocations,  were  drawn  up  for  the  f 945 -46 
year.  The  products  most  in  demand  for  for- 
eign use  are  cheese,  and  condensed,  evapo- 
rated, and  dried  milk. 

The  estimated  export  rtilpments  are  Indi- 
cated to  be  764,000  long  tons  The  shipments 
represent  28  percent  of  total  distribution  of 
these  products  In  the  fiscal  year 

Of  the  approximately  764.000  long  tons  ex- 
ported during  the  13-mnoth  period,  about  83 
percent,  or  669.000  tons,  went  to  European 
countries.  Shipments  to  UNRRA— in  the 
amount  of  316.000  tons — made  up  44  percent 
of  all  shipments  to  Etxrope.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  British  Services  Overseas  were 
the  next  largest  recipients,  followed  by  such 
coiuitrles  as  Prance  and  French  North  Af- 
rica, and  Belgium.  Relatively  small  ship- 
ments went  to  the  Par  East  and  other  otit- 
lets. 

The  following  table  gives  the  preliminary 
report  on  exports  during  the  year,  by  major 
food  groups  and  by  destination: 


Tabu  1. — Food  exports  from  the  United  Stmtes  by  destination,  ftseal  yrcr  194S-4d 
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>  ExckKlcs  shipments  to  UnitMl  States  Ttrritorks  except  for  wheal  and  flour,  amouctluc  to  approxiiuately  4,000,UOU 
Lushels  wlieat  eguivalent. 

'  Exchidcs  other  »  heat  products  which  are  fcis  than  ^.  ol  1  prreenl  of  total  exports.  ^ 

»  Include?  rem  and  cnm  t>rodijrt«.  rire.  oats,  rye,  and  I  arit  y.  tncladiiv  Bait. 

•  Totaled) hie  use  inciiKlinr  a  very  small  quaotity  of  butler.    IiMlud«aUr<]atTahnicttivbMiisabipped  ai  l>eens 
andof  peanuts  sbipfiod  to  I'NKHA. 

•  Include.^  cheese,  condensctl.  cvaporatetl.  and  dr-'et!  milk .  „-_   

•  Includes  "suear,  beans  and  peas,  flsh,  ecr^.  imultrv.  vi-pctables,  traits,  firupc,  soups,  tea.  etmK,  eoaaa,tAe. 
'  Mav  inclode  some  food  for  UN RRA  hi  the  Ear  East. 

»  May  include  a  sniali  quantity  ot  rkx  for  L  .\"KRA  ia  Europe. 
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Sopplementary  Statement — Starring 
People  or  Amerkaa  Dollars 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

OF   CALIFOIIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  It.  1946 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  a  statement  on  the  Increasing 
imports  of  dates,  nuts,  and  flgs.  It  was 
suggested  that,  so  far  as  possible,  all 
available  foods  produced  in  or  near  the 
famine  areas  should  be  ascd  to  feed  the 
people  of  those  areas,  instead  of  being 
shipped  to  this  country,  to  be  sold  for 
American  doDars. 

A  discussion  took  place  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  pro- 
ducers were  heard,  then  the  salters  and 
importers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  fn 
the  Appendix.  I  am  inserting  the  rebuttal 
statement,  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
producers  of  nuts,  dates,  and  figs,  and 
the  11  exhibits  which  were  submitted 
with  it. 

I  will  also  Insert  copies  of  2  letters, 
the  first  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Brannan,  as  Acting  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricxilture.  addressed  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  California,  Honor- 
able WiLUAM  P.  Knowland.  on  this  sub- 
ject: and  the  second  is  the  reply  to  that 
letter  by  Mr.  D.  R  Bailey,  general  man- 
ager of  the  California  Almond  Growers 


Exchange.    The  letters  are  dated  June 
17  and  July  2.  respectively: 

BZStnTAL    ST.\TEMENT    StTBUmXD    ON    Bkhalt 

OF  GaowEBS  OF  Tan  Rtrrs  and  CnrtAiM  Tux 

FBtirrs  OF  TBX  I7Nnxo  Statu 

Pursuant  to  permlasion  of  Chairman  Flan- 
nacan,  the  following  statement  U  submitted 
in  rebuttal  to  the  tcstlaaony  preaested  on 
July  3  1(K6.  by  repreaentatlvea  of  Um  Im- 
ported Nut  Section  of  the  Association  of  Food 
Distributors.  Inc  ,  the  Peanut  and  Nut  Bait- 
ers Association,  the  National  AssocUUod  at 
Retail  Oruggilsts.  the  National  Confectionery 
AasoetatloD  and  other  large  users  of  edible 
uee  nuts. 

posmoN  OF  amaiCAN  oaowns 

All  Of  the  witnesses  appearing  on  July  3 
assumed  that  the  nut  growers  had  proposed 
the  complete  prohibition  of  exports  of  edible 
tree  nuts  by  foreign  pnxltKlng  countries  and 
a  complete  embargo  on  their  importation  into 
the  United  States.  No  such  proposal  has  at 
any  time  t>een  presented. 

The  general  recommendations  of  the 
American  growers  were  presented  In  the 
testimony  submitted  by  them  on  liay  88. 
194«.  and  specific  proposals  were  Incorporated 
In  the  form  of  suggested  resolutions  which 
were  later  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  as  follows: 

FnST  PaOPOSEB  ICSOLtmON 

"Whereas  any  adequate  solution  ot  the 
world  food  crisis,  and  any  redtictioo  In  the 
relief  burtlcn  requUes  the  mort  eSecAIre  dis- 
tribution and  tise  of  every  svaUabl*  sourot 
of  food,  tbe  world  orer.  including  secondary. 
as  well  as  ttoe  rdsUvely  mora  important 
croos  such  as  grain;  and 

"WbeiMM^  despite  the  fact  that  local  food 
surpluses  alMSrid  be  allocated  to  and  chan- 
neled Into  tbe  food-deftctt  sod  famine  sisaa, 
many  such  focd  stocks  are  being  eapccted, 
even  from  food-diflaa  mtt  Umtma  team  lato 
food-curpius  areas  wbara  tbay  •»  not  ni 
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Knd  where  they  disturb  the  domestic  mar- 
keu;  and 

•WhereM,  by  way  of  example,  the  starving 
mllllona  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  deprived 
of  42.591  tons  of  shelled  tree  nuts,  dried 
dates  and  f\ga  exported  from  famine  and 
adjacent  areas  Into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  7-month  period  ending  In  March  of 
1944 — this  tonnage  having  an  aggregate  nu- 
tritive value  of  180.981.200,000  calories- 
equivalent  in  caloric  value  to  1,850,523  bushels 
of  wheat:  and 

-Whereas  prompt  attention  to  the  effec- 
tive distribution  of  local  surpluses  of  sec- 
ondary food  prrxlucts  would  make  a  sub- 
stantial and  immediate  contribution  to  the 
relief  of  famtne-stricken  peoples  of  the 
world:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolvtd.  That  this  committee  recom- 
mends: 

••That  the  secondary  and  specialty  foods 
as  well  as  the  primary  staples  be  allocated 
In  accordance  with  specific  need  therefor 
by  the  International  Emergency  Food  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations;  and 

•That  surplus  foods  from  either  general 
food-deficit  or  surplus  areas  be  allocated 
primarily  to  food-deficit  and  famine  areas 
and  only  to  general  food  surplus  areas  when 
the  latter  do  not  themselves  produce  such 
foods  in  sufllclent  quantity  to  meet  their 
respective  domestic   requirements." 

SaCONO   PSOPOSCO   KESOLimON 

"Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
this  committee  in  making  a  study  of  world 
food  shortages  and  disrupted  world  markets, 
for  the  relief  of  fnmlne-stricken  areas  abroad. 
and  the  orderly  distribution  of  available 
world  foodstuffs,  that  certain  phases  of  our 
Ooveriunent'B  food  distribution  policie.s  do 
not  make  effective  use  of  world  food  sup- 
plies, and  work  hardships  on  segments  of  our 
domestic   agricultural   economy; 

"Whereas,  due  t'^  the  present  dislocation 
of  foreign  exchange  rates  and  the  disruption 
of  normal  world  markets,  the  present  Im- 
ports of  certain  edible  tree  nuts,  speclfllcrlly 
almonds  and  &lt>erts.  are  325 '"r  and  459% 
respectively  of  the  average  rate  of  such 
imports  for  the  pre-war  base  period  of  1935- 
39:  Now.  therefore,  be  it  Reaotred.  That  this 
committee   recommends- 

••That  the  State  Department  take  imme- 
diate steps  through  formal  or  Informal  rep- 
resentations to  the  principal  edible  nut  ex- 
porting countries,  to  suggest  such  quantita- 
tive restrictions  on  their  exports  to  the 
United  States,  as  will  limit  those  exports 
to  the  annual  averages  during  the  base  pe- 
riod of  1935-  1939,  with  approprie.te  allow, 
ance  for  population  Increases,  and  thnt  these 
restrictions  be  reviewea  quarterly  and  ad- 
Justed  if  necessary. 

•"The  first  proposal  of  the  American  prow- 
ers  Is  simply  that  the  distribution  and  util- 
ization of  the  so-called  secondary  or  minor 
food  crops  of  the  world  be  handled  on  a 
common-sense  basis  that  will  channel  these 
food  crops  to  the  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed.  To  the  extent  that  need  Is  shown 
on  the  part  of  Unltel  States  consumers  for 
Imported  nuts  of  varieties  not  grown  here. 
In  fufllclent  qup.itlty  to  meet  consumer 
needs,  such  all  cations  would  properly  be 
made  by  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Council  Just  as  has  been  done  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  dried  fruits  by  the  Comblred  Food 
Board 

•The  s«>cond  proposal.  In  the  event  the  first 
Is  not  carried  out  by  the  International  Emer- 
gency FooQ  Council,  contemplates  action  by 
the  State  Department  to  secure  quantitative 
restrictions  on  nut  importations — on  almond 
and  filbert  importations  particularly  Again 
two  world-wide  purposes  would  be  served; 
available  food  supplies  abroad  for  distribution 
to  famine  areas  would  be  Increased  and  the 
domestic  markets  would  be  saved  from  com- 
plete demwallzation  The  dlsniption  of 
normal  markets  for  Mediterranean  nuts  has 
made  the  United  Sutcs  the  target  for  the 


major  portion  of  the  foreign  supply  of  these 
nuts,  the  bulk  of  which  under  normal  condi- 
tions was  sold  in  European  and  nearby  mar- 
kets— and  this  at  a  time  when  our  domestic 
production  is  at  an  all-time  record  high  which 
Is  adequate  in  itself  to  meet  the  American 
need  except  in  the  case  of  nuts  not  domes- 
tlcaly  grown— Brazils,  cashews,  pistachios  and 
plgnollas  For  example,  almond  supplies  for 
the  1946-47  season  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 29,000  shelled  tons.  (See  exhibit  J  at- 
tached) A  comparison  of  this  anticipated 
supply  with  the  average  total  supply  In  the 
years  1942  44  of  U.OfX)  tons  and  the  prewar 
supply  in  the  base  period  1S35  39  of  9.000  tons 
(see  exhibit  K  attached),  illustrates  the  crlt- 
tical  supply  and  marketing  problems  faced 
by  the  domestic  producers  Imports  of  al- 
monds are  already  running  325  percent  of  the 
normal  prewar  rate,  and  will  continue  at  this 
or  an  increased  rate  until  some  corrective 
measures  are  taken  by  our  Government  or 
until  the  price  has  gone  so  low  that  the  Amer- 
ican producer  cannot  even  recover  his  cost 
of  production.  Such  a  supply  obvloiusly  can- 
not be  consumed  In  this  market  at  anything 
like  a  reasonable  price  to  our  American 
growers." 

NXmUTlON 

The  witnesses  appearing  July  3.  and  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Carlson  emphasized  the  polnt_ 
that  a  large  proportion  of  nuts  In  the  diet' 
of  starving  people  was  undesirable  We  are 
in  full  agreement  with  this  view.  We  have  at 
no  time  suggested  that  anyone  be  fed  a  large 
proportion  of  nuts  as  a  daily  diet.  In  calling 
attention  to  the  concentrated  food  value  of 
nuts,  we  have  used  Illustrations  of  the  small 
quantity  required  to  meet  the  caloric  re- 
quirements of  a  dally  diet. 

However,  we  have  advocated  that  the  nuts 
be  used  only  as  a  supplement  to  other  foods 
anfl  In  quantities  which  would  represent  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  diet  of  any  one 
individual.  Even  the  very  large  volume  of 
Imported  nuts  coming  Into  the  United  States 
during  the  past  8  months  represents  in  food 
value  less  than  1  percent  of  the  250.000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  which  the  United  States 
is  proposing  to  furnish  foreign  nations.  If 
the  edible  nuts  were  propjcrly  distributed,  no 
individual  would  receive  a  large  ration  of 
nuts.  In  addition  to  wheat,  the  United 
States  is  also  furnishing  canned  meat  and 
other  products.  A  set-aside  order  was  issued 
s^me  time  ago  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  canned  meats  to  obtain  supplies 
for  relief  d'ntrlbutlon  nbroad. 

It  Is  believed  no  one  will  question  the 
highly  concentrated  food  value  of  edible  nuts 
when  properly  used  as  a  supplement  to  the 
restricted  diets  of  persons  capable  of  digest- 
ing normal  food.  Efr.  Carlson  himself  recog- 
nized this.  It  would  seem  apparent  that 
anyone  capable  of  eating  some  varieties  of 
canned  meats  could  consume  edible  nuts  and 
efficiently  digest  them.  Certainly  they  would 
k>e  more  readily  digestible  than  the  200.000 
pounds  of  canned  plum  pudding  which  the 
Navy  contributed  to  famine  relief  accord- 
ing to  an  official  announcement  of  June  14. 
1948. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  nutritional 
value  of  limited  quantities  of  nuts  in  the 
daily  diet,  there  is  attached,  as  exhibit  A,  a 
letter  dated  June  12.  1945.  signed  bv  L.  B. 
Williams,  director  of  the  California  Foods  Re- 
search Institute  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  there 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  publications  by 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Sherman,  referring  to  the  work 
of  the  University  of  California,  that  the 
fruit  and  nut  diet  was  as  readily  and  almost 
as  completely  digested  as  would  be  expected 
of  ordinary  mixed  diets.     It  Is  also  stated: 

"The  addition  of  nuts  to  the  diets  of  peo- 
ple in  all  but  the  very  lowest  levels  of  food 
consumption  is  not  only  desirable,  but  should 
make  a  distinct  contribution,  especially  If 
the  nuts  could  be  ground  to  a  flour  for  the 
use  of  those  with  Inadequate  teeth  for  thor- 
ough mastication." 


That  nuts  can  be  so  used  has  been  demon- 
strated by  an  experiment  conducted  by  the 
California  Foods*  Research  Institute  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Bailey  of  the  California  Al- 
mond Growers  Exchange,  since  the  hearings 
before  this  commit  iee  on  May  28.  A  biscuit 
was  prepared  by  the  use  of  equal  parts  of 
wheat  flour  and  almonds  ground  to  a  flour 
with  a  small  qu.intlty  of  evaporated  milk  and 
without  sugar  or  shortening  of  any  kind. 
This  biscuit  shows  an  analysis  of  higher  food 
value  than  the  Army  biscuit  Included  in 
several  of  the  ration  packs.  A  letter  of  June 
7  from  Mr  Williams  of  the  California  Foods 
Research  Institute  describing  this  biscuit  Is 
also  attached,  as  exh'blt  B. 

India  has  recoenized  the  desirability  of  con- 
serving for  the  use  of  Us  own  people  Its  sup- 
plies of  edible  nuts.  A  complete  embargo  on 
peanuts  Imposed  some  time  ago  has  recently 
been  followed,  according  to  reports  In  the 
trade  press,  by  an  embargo  on  exports  of 
cashews  limiting  shipments  to  50  percent  of 
the  1941  -42  average.  This  action  was  taken 
by  the  Indian  government  for  the  express 
purpose  of  conserving  food  supplies  for  home 
consumption.  Is  It  not  only  common  sense 
that  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Council  should  apply  the  same  principle  to 
the  solution  of  the  world  food  crisis  by  tak- 
ing the  world  supply  of  edible  nuts  under 
allocation  and  effecting  an  efficient  distribu- 
tion of  surpluses  in  nut  producing  countries 
to'  nonproduclng  food  deficit  and  famine 
areas  where  they  can  be  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage as  a  supplement  to  the  restricted 
diets  of  people  threatened  with  starvation? 

NO    Ntrr   SHOHTAGI 

All  the  witnesses  of  July  3  categorically 
asserted  that  there  was  an  edible  nut  short- 
age at  present  in  the  United  States.  Aside 
from  the  statistical  proof  to  the  contrary 
made  in  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the 
growers,  the  assertion  of  a  nut  shortage  is 
conclusively  refuted  by  the  nut  market  com- 
ments in  the  current  Issues  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  by  current  price 
lists  of  Importers  and  dealers  who  quote 
currently  supplies  of  both  imported  and  do- 
mestic nuts  by  repeated  requests  of  buyers 
to  be  relieved  of  commitments  for  future 
delivery,  by  the  frantic  search  on  the  part 
of  dealers  In  both  Imported  and  domestic 
nuts  for  cold  storage  space  In  which  to  carry 
over  their  supplies  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  and  by  the  substantial  price  decline 
since  January  particularly  In  the  case  of 
almonds,  filberts,  cashews,  and  Brazils. 

In  substantiation  of  the  foregoing,  we 
quote  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  July  2.  the  following: 

"Ntrrs 

"Removal  of  price  controls  was  without 
infiuence  as  far  as  the  nut  market  was  con- 
cerned, for  with  few  exceptions,  nuts  have 
been  selling  on  spot  well  below  official  ceil- 
ings for  weeks. 

"This  was  particularly  true  of  shelled 
cashews,  almonds.  Brazils,  and  filberts.  Spot 
supplies  are  ample  and  the  combination  of 
bright  crop  prospects  on  the  coast  continued 
heavy  Imports,  and  the  absence  of  Import- 
ant trade  demand,  served  to  keep  the  market 
tone  easy. 

"There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  on  spot 
for  Brazil  nuts  in  shell,  and  heavy  arrivals 
are  expected  through  July  and  August  The 
bulk  of  these,  however,  will  move  out  against 
previous   purchases." 

And  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  July  3.  as  follows: 

•'Nrrs 
"With  the  possible  exception  of  shelled  pe- 
cans and  walnuts,  which  are  quoted  nomi- 
nally at  recently  prevailing  ceilings,  the  nut 
trade  continues  to  show  indifference  to  es- 
tablishment of  a  free  market,  inasmuch  as 
prices  have  been  well  below  mnTiirnim  OPA 
levels  for  some  tiu.e. 
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Trade  Interest  appears  to  center  largely 
In  the  movement  of  Brazil  nuts  In  shell.  A 
big  business  has  t>een  placed,  and  receipts 
are  now  coming  forward  with  expectations  . 
of  a  rathe,  heavy  import  movement  during 
July  and  August. 

"Crop  reports  from  the  coast  are  mostly 
ideal,  with  heavy  yields  of  almonds,  and  fair 
yields  of  filberts  indicated  It  is  still  too 
early,  traders  say,  to  determine  Jtist  what  the 
walnut  crop  will  be." 

A  consular  report  from  Malaga.  Spain. 
dated  May  23.  states  that  stocks  of  almonds 
in  the  United  States  are  much  too  heavy, 
that  Importers  are  selling  at  cost  to  lighten 
their  inventories  and  that  offerings  from 
Italy  are  at  cheaper  prices  than  the  Spanish 
quotations. 

None  of  these  current  and  reliable  inoica- 
tlons  substantiates  the  contention  of  a  cur- 
rent nut  shortage.  On  the  contrary  they  In- 
dicate an  unusually  heavy  supply  for  this 
time  of  the  year  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
season  and  the  naturally  resultant  declining 
prices.  They  also  indicate,  as  we  have  shown 
previously,  an  anticipated  heavy  domestic 
production  for  the  coming  crop  season  to- 
gether with  continued  heavy  Imports. 

To  emphasize  brlefiy  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  above  July  2.  1946.  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  article: 

"Spot  supplies  are  ample  and  the  combina- 
tion of  bright  crop  prospects  on  the  coast, 
continued  heavy  imports,  and  the  absence 
of  Important  trade  demand,  served  to  keep 
the  market  tone  easy." 

WHOSE    SELF-IKTEREST    SHOULD    COViXN? 

This  Indicated  picture  of  the  nut  supply 
for  the  coming  crop  and  marketing  season, 
obviously  spells  out  an  oversupply  of  nuts, 
prices  to  the  farmer  grower  below  parity  or 
ccmparable  prices,  and  larger  profits  to  the 
importers,  salters.  confectioners  and  retailers 


since  retail  prices,  are  larging  beh*nd  the 
declining  prices  to  farmers.  Naturally  the 
short-time  self-interest  of  these  groups 
dictates  that  they  must  oppose  the  proposals 
of  the  American  growers.  However,  when 
you  balance  this  with  the  aelf -Interest  of  the 
American  grower  In  receiving  a  fair  price  for 
his  product  together  with  the  substantial 
contribution  to  famine  relief  by  a  common- 
sense  distribution  o^  the  world  nut  supplies 
to  the  nearby  famine  areas  where  the'y  are 
most  needed  and  where  under  normal  pre- 
war market  and  exchange  conditions  they 
were  actually  consumed;  the  answer  between 
the  two  sets  of  self-interest  seems  obvious. 

The  prospective  supply  for  the  coming  crop 
year  of  both  production  and  Imports,  based 
on  continuation  of  imports  at  current  rates, 
indicates  an  aggregate  tonnage  on  a  shelled 
basis  of  121.837  tons  compared  with  81.973 
tons  as  the  highest  (1938-41)  4-year  annual 
average  total  supply  since  1922.  as  shown  In 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
(see  attached  exhibit  J)  And  there  Is  no 
indication  that  the  American  market  can 
absorb  such  a  large  supply  at  prices  which 
will  give  a  fair  return  to  the  domestic 
growers. 

ccaaENT  Kxrr  imports 
The  wltnerses  on  July  3  also  took  excep- 
tion to  our  projection  of  annual  Imports 
based  on  the  monthly  Imports  to  date.  If 
the  comparison  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
period  of  1945-46  for  which  Import  statistics 
are  available  with  a  similar  period  In  the 
prewar  years  1935-39.  It  will  be  found  that 
almonds  are  currently  being  Imported  at  a 
rate  ol  325  percent  of  prewar,  filberts  at  459 
percent  and  cashews  at  130  percent.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  table  showing  the  monthly  im- 
ports from  which  the  foregoing  percentages 
are  derived: 


Specified  edible  tree  nuts:  Comparison  of  J935-39  average  imports  trith  1945-46  current 
imports  by  months  and  by  totals  through  April  1949 
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This  table  shows  that  during  the  remain- 
ing months  of  the  crop  year  for  each  nut  the 
imports  are  normally  substantial.  When 
this  fact  is  taken  together  with  present  heavy 
stocks  available  In  exporting  countries  and 
trade  predictions  of  continued  heavy  imports, 
it  is  obviotis  that  the  projected  annual  im- 
port figures  given  in  our  summary  state- 
ment presented  to  the  committee  on  June  7 
will  prove  about  correct,  perhaps  even  lower 
than  the  actual  imports  will  prove,  unless 
some  corrective  steps  are  taken  by  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Food  Council  or  unless 
others  of  the  exporting  countries  take  action 
similar  to  India  to  conserve  their  own  food 
supplies. 


SOPPOBTINC  COMMTTNICATIONS 


There  are  also  attached  copies  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  other  letters  and  telegrams  supporting 
the  position  of  the  American  n»«t  growers  on 
this  subject.  It  is  respectfully  requested 
that  these  communications  be  included  In 
the  record  of  the  hearing.  These  conamuni- 
cations  are  from  the  following : 

The  National  Orange,  exhibit  C, 

The  National  Ckx^ieraUve  MlDt  Producers 
Federation,  exhibit  D. 

The  National  CoimcU  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, exhibit  E. 

■me  American  National  Llrestock  Associa- 
Uon,  exhibit  P. 


Georgia -Florida-Alabama  P«anut  Aaaoeta- 
tion.  exhibit  O. 

United  Date  Orowers  Association,  exhibit  H. 

California  F'.g  Institute,  Exhibit  I. 

We  again  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  time  and  attention  given  this  matter 
by  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Houee 
and  its  chairman  and  members. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CAi.iroaNu  Almond  Gtowxas 

EXCIIANCK. 

By  D.  R.  Bailet. 

Calitoknia  WALNtrr  Gaowcas 

*  ASSOCUTTOH, 

By  W.  C.  T»3CHX. 

NosTH  PAcmc  Nut  OKOvnai 

CoopnunvB.  Inc.. 
Obmkuc  Ntrr  Gxowxca.  Ikc  . 
BooBNC  PatJiT  Oaowiaa  Aaso- 
cunoM. 
By  A.  C.  Jaoomon. 

Bawian  A 

CAtxroBNiA  Foods. 

RCBKAXCH   iNSmTTX. 

Sen  Francisco,  June  12,  194S. 
Mr.  D    R.  Baoxt. 

General  Manager.  California 
Almond  Grouera  Exchange. 

Sacramento.  Calif. 

DxAx  Bfi.  BAacT:  The  literature  on  nuts, 
while  not  abundant,  does  give  us  adequate 
support  for  our  judgment  that  the  use  of 
nuts  In  the  diet  of  persons  previously  in- 
adequately fed  could  have  no  adverse  effect, 
and  might  very  well  be  considered  a  highly 
desirable  supplement  to  a  low  calory  diet 
provided  the  persons  had  not  reached  the 
stage  of  debility  In  ..hlch  their  digestive 
strength  was  inadequate.  In  other  words, 
we  feel  that  nuU  added  to  the  diet  of  per- 
sons still  capable  of  digesting  an  adequate 
amount  of  any  food  would  find  no  trouble  In 
digesting  and  assimilating  the  high  values  of 
nuts. 

I  have  today  discussed  this  matter  with  Dr. 
Nina  SImmonds,  who  collaborated  with  Dr. 
E.  V.  McCollum  In  the  production  of  The 
Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition,  and  who  la 
now  associated  with  the  OnlTersJty  of  Oall- 
fomla,  and  Dr.  SImmonds  agrees  with  our 
contention  that  the  addition  of  nuU  to  the 
diets  of  people  in  all  but  the  very  lowest 
levels  of  food  consumption,  is  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  should  make  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion, especially  if  the  nuts  could  be  ground  to 
a  flour  for  the  use  of  those  with  inadequate 
teeth  for  thorough  mastication. 

Dr.  Henry  C  Sherman,  in  hU  publication, 
Food  Products,  referring  to  the  work  by 
Jaffa,  of  the  University  of  CallfcmU.  says: 

•'In  38  digestion  experlmc  .U  with  'wo  men 
and  one  woman  upon  Jrult  and  nut  diet,  the 
average  coemclents  for  digestibility  were:  for 
protein,  90  percent:  for  fat.  85  percent;  for 
carbohydrate.  95  percent.  Apparently,  the 
fruit  and  nut  diet  was  as  readily  and  almost 
as  completely  digested  as  would  be  expected 
of  ordinary  mixed  diet  " 

Inasmuch  as  practically  all  of  the  protein 
and  all  of  the  fat  In  these  diets  were  supfrtled 
by  nuts.  It  U  evident  that  nuts  have  a  higher 
coefficient  of  digestibility. 

Quoting  Sherman  further: 

"Nuts  in  general  being  rich  in  both  protein 
and  fat.  are  compared  with  meat  as  food,  and 
may  be  used  interchangeably  with  meat  in 
the  diet." 

Dr.  James  McLester.  in  the  third  edition 
of  Nutrition  and  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease, 
says; 

•Nuts  are  regarded  as  Indigeetlble.  True, 
their  compact  physical  state  and  their  rich- 
ness in  fat  may  retard  the  emptying  of  the 
stomach  and  cause  discomfort,  but  the  re- 
versal may  also  be  true,  and  if  they  are  well 
masticated  thU  retarding  Influence  will  often 
give  a  aense  of  satiety  and  comfort.  It  baa 
been  shown  that  when  nuu  are  tborouglUy 
masticated  and  eaten  with  frulu  and  otber 
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foods,  their  nutritive  constitutents  are  well 
utilized.  •  •  •  Thla  Increase  In  the 
satiety  value  which  (at  gives  to  a  meal  is 
important." 

Morgan  and  Heinz  have  shown  that  the 
protein  mixture  contained  In  the  almond 
functloiu  efficiently  In  human  nutrition. 

Rose  and  McLoud  found  that  the  calcium 
of  almonds  was  fairly  well  utilized,  but  In 
moat  cases  uot  as  well  as  was  the  calcium 
of  mUk. 

McCoUum.  Orent-Kelles.  and  Dav.  In  the 
fifth  edition  of  The  Newer  Knowledge  of 
Nutrition,   1939.  say: 

"llany  people  with  faddist  tendencies  as 
respects  food  believe  that  nuts  posses  unique 
nutritive  value,  and  that  they  are  complete 
In  all  the  essential  nutrients  This  view 
finds  CO  support  In  experimental  studies. 
All  of  the  commonly  used  nuts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chestnut,  which  is  starch-rich 
and  fat-poor,  are  extremely  rich  in  proteins 
and  fats,  hence  they  have  a  high  caloric 
value  and  are  good  sources  of  protein.  In 
no  instance,  however,  have  their  proteins 
been  found  to  be  of  high  biological  value, 
this  being  of  the  general  order  of  the  cereal 
grains.  The  quantitative  studies  available 
are  relatively  few:  consequently  no  very  exact 
statements  are  warranted  alx)ut  any  of  them. 
Their  id istinctlve  and  appetizing;  flavors  rec- 
ommend them  as  human  foods,  but  their 
high  energy  values  point  to  their  consump- 
tion In  moderation  by  sedentary  persons  who 
have  a  tendency  to  put  on  weight." 

If  you  would  like  us  to  carry  this  Investi- 
gation further,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  and  cordially. 

L    B.   WiLUAMS. 

Director,  California  Foods  Research 
Institute. 

ExHnrr  B 
CALirosNiA  Foods  Rzsxaich  iNSTrruTE. 

Snrt  Franeiseo.  June  7.  1946. 
Mr   D.  R.  BAnrr. 

Grneral  Manager,  Californta  Almond 
Oroicera  Exchange.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
OcAi  Ma  Baiiet:  We  have  Just  completed 
a  comparison  of  our  "five  In  one"  biscuit  with 
the  Army  biscuit  which  was  Included  In  sev- 
eral ration  packs.  This  comparison  works  out 
aa  follows: 

Figures  are  for  one  biscuit  In  each  In- 
stance : 
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Upon  analysis,  this  shows  that  eating  4 
biscuits  3  times  a  day  will  give  LSM  calories, 
which,  I  think.  Is  a  maintenance  minimum. 
but  Is  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  mini- 
mum requirement  In  calories  for  a  moder- 
ately active  man.    I  understand  that  this  Is 


considerably  above  the  Intake  of  many  people 
in  Europe  at  this  time. 

Going  further,  according  to  figures  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  the  blscuiU  con- 
sumed in  the  above  quantities — 12  a  day — 
wUl  give  more  than  half  of  the  dally  protein 
required,  and  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
protein  contains  8  of  the  10  essential  amino 
acids:  will  give  about  two-thirds  of  the  daily 
riboflavin  requirement,  a  great  deal  more 
than  100  percent  of  the  daily  calcium  re- 
quirement, about  half  of  the  thiamine  re- 
quirement, and  about  ha'f  of  the  iron 
requirement. 

The  formula  for  a  sample  batch  to  produce 
36  biscuits  2>2  inches  square  Is  as  follows: 
3  cups  ground  Blue  Diamond  natural  shelled 
almonds,  3  cups  sifted  all-purpose  emer- 
gency flour,  2'4  teaspoons  salt,  I'i  cups 
evaporated  milk.  Yield:  36  biscuits. 
Weight:  26  ounces. 

This  biscuit  Is  a  natural  health  biscuit, 
with  high  values  In  essential  nutritive  ele- 
ments and  calories  in  a  remarkable  balance. 
For  shipping  they  carry  very  high  values  per 
cubic  foot  of  shipping  space 

Temporarily,  1  am  calling  this  biscuit  the 
"5  in  1"  biscuit.  It  contains  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  five  essential  dietary  require- 
ments than  most  foods  I  know,  and  it  would 
be  pretty  simple  to  step  up  the  thiamine 
percentage  and  the  iron  percentage  to  where 
It  would  contain  100  percent  of  these  five 
requirements. 

Sincerely  and  cordially. 

L.  B.   Williams. 
Director,  California  Foods  Research 
Institute. 

EXHIBfT    C 

The  National  Orange. 
Washington.  D.  C .  June  27,  1946. 
Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan.  Jr., 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Oe\r  Mk.  Flannagan:  We  understand  that 
your  committee  has  under  consideration  the 
problem  presented  by  nations  In  the  famine 
area  exporting  food  products  while  requesting 
aid  from  UNRRA. 

We  t)elleve  that  when  a  nation  Is  the  re- 
cipient of  allocated  food  it  should  not  export 
food  unless  it  has  a  surplus  of  some  particu- 
lar commodity,  and  In  that  case  It  shQuld  be 
exported  to  other  nations  in  need. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  ap- 
parent violation  of  this  simple  principle  In 
the  case  of  fruits  and  nuts.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  American  markets  are  being  flood- 
ed by  Imports  of  these  commodities,  far  In 
excess  of  prewar  averages  or  domestic  needs. 

This  is  a  problem  which  it  seems  to  us 
might  well  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Emergency  Food  Council  The  purpose  of 
the  council,  as  we  understand  It,  Is  to  sur- 
vey world  food  supplies,  determine  needs  and 
try  to  direct  those  supplies  to  the  point  of 
greatest  need. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  clear  case  of  mis- 
management of  world  food  distribution  when 
valuable  foods,  such  as  nuts  and  fruits  are 
shipped  from  the  famine  area  to  this  country, 
where  there  Is  no  shortage  of  those  commodi- 
ties, while  we  ship  them  grain,  flour,  meats. 
and  other  commodities  In  short  supply  In 
this  country. 

While  In  London  recently  I  found  that 
there  is  little  appreciation  of  the  sacrifices 
our  people,  and  particularly  our  dairy,  live- 
stock, and  poultry  farmers,  are  making  to 
help  meet  the  world-wide  food  shortage. 

There  Is  a  widespread  feeling  throughout 
much  of  the  world  that  our  food  resources 
and  financial  means  are  unlimited.  "  The  de- 
termination to  help  themselves  before  call- 
ing for  aid  Is  not  too  strong  In  many  quar- 
ters. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Emergency  Food  Council  the 
need  for  directing  food,  wherever  available,  to 
the  nearest  emergency  area.  It  should  make 
certain  that  the  famine  areas  make  the  best 


possible  use  of  food  produced  in  those  areas 
before  calling  for  relief  from  outside. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  S.  Goss, 
Master,  The  National  Grange. 

ExHisn  D 

Jtnn  21,  1946. 
Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  House  Agriculture 

Committee,  New  House  Office 
Building.  ^Vashington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma  Flannagan:  I  am  writing  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  380.000  farm  families,  resid- 
ing In  45  States,  represented  by  our  member 
organizations.  We  believe  that  your  com- 
mittee in  studying  available  world  supplies 
of  food  and  the  problems  of  distribution  Is 
engaged  In  a  most  commendable  task. 

We  would  like  to  join  with  other  agri- 
cultural groups  in  calling  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  food  is  be- 
ing Imported  into  the  United  States  from 
countries  and  areas  of  the  world  which  are 
actually  considered  food-deflclt  areas.  It  la 
Inconceivable  that  a  course  of  procedure 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  which  per- 
mits the  exportation  of  high-caloric  and 
high-vitamin  foods  from  such  countries  and 
then  expect  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  public  to  pay  for  and  export  to 
those  selfsame  countries. 

Most  certainly  it  Is  more  efficient  and  will 
go  far  to  alleviate  sufTering  from  malnutri- 
tion If  those  foods  which  are  produced  In  a 
particular  area  are  utilized  where  produced 
or  In  nearby  deficit  areas  rather  than  have 
them  transported  to  the  United  States  to  be 
sold  in  competition  with  our  domestic  prod- 
ucts in  exchange  for  other  foodstuffs  of  no 
greater  nutritive  value. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  we  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  offered 
by  the  producers  of  tree  nuts  and  fruits 
which  have  already  been  filed  with  your 
committee. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  W.  Holman, 
Secretary,  The  National  Cooperative 
Milk.  Producers  Federation. 

Exhibit  E 
National  Council  or 
Farmer  Cooperatives, 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  June  10.  1946. 
Hon.  John  W   Flannagan,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr. .Flannagan:  We  have  reviewed 
carefully  the  testimony  submitted  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  by  Messrs. 
D.  R.  Bailey  and  Karl  D.  Loos  In  the  Interest 
of  growers  of  tree  nuts  and  certain  tree  fruits 
In  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  we  urge  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  act  favorably  upon 
their  recommendations — 

"That -surplus  foods  from  either  general 
food  deficit  or  surplus  areas  be  allocated  to 
and  channeled  Into  general  food  deficit  and 
famine  areas  according  to  the  need  therefor 
In  such  deficit  areas. 

"That  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a  deficit 
or  famine  area  receiving  allocations  of  needed 
food  supplies  the  authorities  of  such  area 
agree  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  food 
to  a  general  food  surplus  area  where  such 
food  Is  produced  In  sufficient  volume  to  sat- 
isfy the  acute  need  therefor. 

••If  the  FAO  should  not  see  fit  to  adopt  this 
recommendation,  or  should  fall  to  effectively 
enforce  it,  we  recommend  that  this  commit- 
tee sponsor  legislation  that  would: 

'Place  annual  quotas  on  the  importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  specified  agricul- 
tural food  products  when  domestically  pro- 
duced In  a  volume  equal  to  110  percent  at 
the  average  prewar  production,  limiting  the 
importation  of  such  product  from  each  for- 
eign country  to  110  percent  of  the  average 
annual  amount  Imported  from  that  country 
for  the  prewar  years. 


"Such  import  quotas  are  within  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Slate  Department  as  announced 
in  Its  white  psper  entitled  'Proposals  for 
Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Employment* 
issued  in  November  1945.  On  page  13,  sec- 
tion C  (1)  (a)  of  this  paper,  the  State  De- 
partment approved  the  use  of  'quotas,  em- 
bargoes, or  other  qiiantitative  restrictions  ou 
•  •  •  export  or  Import  trade'  to  arslst  In 
'the  equitable  international  distribution  of 
products  In  short  supply."  " 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joitn  H.  Davis. 
Executive  Secretary. 


ExHiBrr  P 
American  National 

LrvBSTOCK  Association. 

June  21,   1946. 
Mr.  John  W   Flannagan.  Jr., 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  Hcuse  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  MR.  Flannagan:  I  understand  that 
your  committee  has  been  making  a  study  of 
the  worlQ  food  situation.  I  think  this  Is 
particularly  opportune  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
misinformation  In  circulation  and  a  great 
deal  cf  exaggeration  on  some  points,  particu- 
larly the  question  of  using  coarse  grains  for 
direct  human  consumption  rather  than  feed- 
ing It  to  livestock.  From  all  the  informa- 
tion I  can  secure,  with  the  wheat  crop  pros- 
pect improving  and  with  conditions  in  the 
Corn  Belt  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago, 
this  country  should  be  able  to  send  abroad 
next  year  the  250.000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
which  Secretary  Anderson  has  Indicated  is 
to  be  allocated  for  that  purpose,  without 
having  to  resort  to  substitution  of  com  as 
was  done  this  year  to  meet  the  much  larger 
commitment  of  400,000,000  bushels.  Reports 
on  the  world  wheat  crop  are  favorable,  indi- 
cating 1  production  greater  than  a  year  ago, 
and  certainly  there  will  be  Increased  produc- 
tion of  many  other  important  food  crops  in 
devastated  countries  whose  production  had 
dropped  to  very  low  levels. 

One  thing  that  I  think  your  committee 
should  stress  in  its  report  Is  the  Importance 
of  all  these  ccutrles  uslrg  the  foods  they 
produce  or  those  available  In  nearby  coun- 
tries rather  than  permitting  them  to  be 
exported  to  the  United  States  or  elsewhere, 
I  unoerstand  that  our  Imports  of  nuts,  dates, 
and  figs  have  increased  tremendously,  and 
this  Is  doubtless  true  of  some  other  products. 
Why  shouldn  t  these  nutritive  products  be 
used  at  the  nearest  point  of  need  rather  than 
to  bf  exported  to  this  country  where  our  own 
production  has  sulJstantially  Increased?  It 
st;e>r.B  Inconsistent  to  keep  on  stressing  the 
need  of  greater  exports  from  this  country 
for  famine  relief  purposs  when  full  advan- 
tage Is  not  being  taken  of  food  products  pro- 
duced locally  or  in  adjacent  countries. 

Unless  this  point  Is  stressed  and  there  is 
a  lessening  of  the  propaganda  for  the  direct 
human  use  of  coarse  grains,  we  are  very  fear- 
ful that  the  production  of  meats  and  fats 
in  this  country  during  the  coming  winter 
will  be  sharply  reduced.  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  this  could  be  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme that  we  will  hbve  a  shortage  of  these 
essential  products  (meats  and  fats)  next 
spring  far  beyond  anything  we  h£ve  yet  ex- 
perienced. Cattle  and  hofc  producers  snd 
feeders  must  know  with  some  certainty  with- 
in a  very  few  weeks  what  the  program  Is  go- 
ing to  be  in  order 'to  avoid  such  a  critical 
shortage. 

r  think  your  committee  ecu  contribute  a 
great  service  by  a  forthright  statement  in 
your  report  that   will   help   to  clarify   thla 
whole  food  and  feed  situation. 
Yours  very  truly, 

P.  E.  Mollin, 
Ezccutivs   Secretary. 


£kHI>IT    G 

Camilla.  Ga. 
D.  R.  Bailet. 

General   Manager,  Ct^lifcmia   .'.Imond 
Crouers  Exchange,'' 

Sacramento,  Calif  : 
Re  your  letter  June  12.  this  association  con- 
curs in  the  resolution  af''freEsed  to  President 
Truman.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson, 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  and  Members  of  Congress, 
and  Joins  with  the  nte-asted  organizations 
in  pretesting  the  imoorat'.on  of  edible  nuts 
Into  the  United  States  from  food-deficit 
countries  and  from  other  rcuntrles  where 
such  food  should  be  channeled  into  the  food- 
deficit  areas. 

H.  K.  Wallace. 
Manc^er,  GFA  Peanut  Association. 


E.\HiErr  H 

Jtine  19.  1946. 
D.  R.  Bailet.  ^ 

Mi:nse7j  Building.  Washington.  D  C  : 
Would  appreciate  all  you  can  do  to  Include 
California  dates  in  the  tree-nut  presentation 
In  Washington,  particularly  betore  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  This  is  your 
carte  blanche  authority  to  represent  United 
Date  Growers  Association  Ir  all  matters  per- 
taining to  allocation  of  date  Imports  by  the 
Combined  Food  Board  and  affiliates.  We  are 
firmly  behind  your  program  and  will  do  any- 
thing we  can  to  further  it.    Thanks. 

E.  C.  JAEVIS. 

United  Date  Growers  Association, 

EzHiBrr  I 

CAuroRNM  Fig  Institl'tk, 
Fresno.  Calif..  June  IS,  1946. 
Mr.  D.  R.  Bailst. 

California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange, 
Sacramento,  Caltf. 

Dear  Dave:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June 
12,  I  am  addressing  this  letter  to  you  at 
Sacramento  with  a  request  to  be  forwarded 
to  you  should  you  be  in  Washington  at  this 
time. 

No  doubt  the  "resolution"  that  you  refer 
to  embodies  the  recommendations  contained 
on  pcge  15  of  the  mimeographed  statement 
of  the  Tree  Nut  IndusUy  If  so,  we  endorse 
the  resolutions  as  well  as  the  alternative 
recommendation  that  legislation  be  spon- 
sored to  place  annual  quotas  on  imports  from 
individual  foreign  countries.  Our  own  case 
illustrates  how  imports  during  this  past 
year  have  considerably  exceeded  prewar  im- 
ports. For  the  6  months  from  September 
1945  through  February  1946.  imports  of  dried 
figs  from  Turkey  toUl  1,743  tons.  I  believe 
that  Imports  since  that  time  would  swell 
the  toUl  to  1,900  and  possibly  2.000  tons. 
This  compares  with  average  imports  from 
Turkey  of  1  223  tons  for  the  period  1934-35 
through  1939-40.  or  an  Increase  of  over  63 
percent  above  the  average  prewar  Imports. 

For  your  Information,  dried  figs  and  dates 
are  already  under  ailcx:atlon  by  the  Com- 
bined Focxl  Board.  On  June  14  the  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  AdmlnistraUon  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  Washington 
put  out  a  press  release  to  the  effect  that  the 


Combined  Food  Board  hns  recommended  an 
Interim  allocation  of  1.680  short  tons  of  dried 
figs  produced  in  Turkey  In  1946-47.  and 
3.360  short  tons  of  dates  produced  In  Iran 
In  1946  This  is  the  third  such  allocstlon 
by  the  Combined  Food  Board  for  Turkish 
figs  and  compares  with  an  allocation  of 
3.900  tons  in  1945  and  5.000  In  1944  Only 
5  tons  of  figs  were  Imported  from  Turkey 
in  1944-45  so  the  allocation  of  5.000  tana 
meant  nothing.  I  have  already  reported  to 
you  the  imports  during  the  1945  46  period. 
I  don't  know  what  they  mean  by  interim 
allocaticm.  but  it  sounds  tike  something  ten- 
tative that  would  be  subject  to  upward  ad- 
justment later  on. 

One  point  that  might  l>e  brought  out  In 
connecUon  with  figs,  and  the  same  point 
Cf  u  d  be  made  in  connection  with  d-ites.  Is 
that  substantial  seizures  of  both  figs  and 
dates  have  teen  experienced.  In  the  case 
of  figs,  approximately  430  tons  were  ordered 
destroyed  or  reexported  from  October  1945  to 
March  1946.  If  any  portion  of  this  was  or- 
dered destroyed  because  of  unfitness  for  hu- 
man consumption  In  this  country.  It  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  food  to  European  famine  areas. 
We  know  that  standards  of  AtneM  for  human 
consumption  in  foreign  countries  are  Tar 
below  those  of  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  what  the  figs 
and  dates  seized  by  the  United  States  Food 
and  Dru;;  Administration  at  the  time  of  Im- 
port could  and  would  have  been  gladly  con- 
sumed as  food  In  Europe.  I  have  no  Idea 
of  how  much  tonnage  w.ns  actually  destroyed 
as  compared  with  tliat  which  was  reexported. 
but  it  might  be  a  point  worth  mentioning 
anyway.  In  other  words,  why  export  food 
from  European  countries  that  Is  subject  to 
possible  seizure  and  conflscction  upon  ar- 
rival In  the  United  States  when  it  cculd 
be  consumed  In  Europe? 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  heartng  from  you 
upon  your  return  from  Washington  or.  If 
ycu  find  It  convenient  and  advisable  to  do  so. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  regarding  the 
progress  that  you  are  making  in  your  hear- 
ings while  In  Washington. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  R    Rtdx. 

Director. 

ExHnrr  J 

Edible  tree  nuts:  Total  avatlable  supplies  by 
4-year  annual  averages — 1922  throvgK 
1944 — and  estimated  total  supplies  for  th* 
1946-47  crop  year 

(Shelled  basis— tons] 


Yrsn 


1923-» 

19a8-» 

l«tt»-33 

I984-J7 

193JMI 

l»4I-44 

194G-I7  (esthiaterf) 


Anirre  nuts 


Prwliie- 
tiou 


23.247 
31.234 
35.124 
4S,MM 
51.045 
5iC740 
75,320 


Imrortf 


4100 

25.273 
».f.l7 

17.  »1 
46.517 


Total 


M,«n 

W.OM 

71 4n 
M.ta 

121.837 


Year 


1922-25 

liWV-W 

]«30-33 

lil-»4-37 

1«38-4I . 

i'.m-n 

19*H7  UtWvr.titd).. 


Almonds 


Production 


1.004 

5,254 
4.210 
5,377 
6,7r>0 
7,270 
■18.000 


Impcrti 


11.274 
0,  .'39 
3,  f/.6 
3.  Ml 
1,11.1 
5,0(>2 
«  11.725 


Total 
supply 


I5.2es 

14,7V3 

e,Me 

%Xfk 

«.&75 

1Z3S1 

20.725 


rnterts 


Pradortion 


S2 
3M 

Ml 

1.720 

2.656 

>S,300 


Im  perls 


«,li7S 
4,702 
1M2 

1.CM 
719 


Tot*l 

loppir 


5,475 
4.M4 
2.  MM 
2.439 
2..V0 
4,024 
0.32(1 


I  40,000  Irny  unslnljcd,  at  4.1  perrrtit  rqriab  MfXKi  toH  rfielkd 
«  E>ctimiit<^  from  current  rafr-iof  iniporta. 
*  Estimated  at  10  penxat  above  1*44-45). 
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A  Tjnr'XTT^T'v    rrn    rrtJT'    r«/^XTr»Dt?C'OTrvXT  A  T     r>T?r«rvr»r\ 


A  JAIO 


u 


a  17 


aso 


cuju  uiiaiiviiu  ujcaiia  aiv  uiiiiiijji.<ru. 


XliC   uc- 


Dpon  analysis,  this  shows  that  eating  4 
blsculto  3  times  a  day  will  give  l.aM  calories. 
which.  I  think.  Is  a  maintenance  minimum, 
but  Is  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  mini- 
mum requirement  In  calories  for  a  moder- 
•taly  active  man.    I  understand  that  this  Is 


termination  to  help  themselves  before  call' 
Ing  for  aid  Is  not  too  strong  in  many  quar- 
ters. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Emergency  Pood  Council  the 
need  for  directing  food,  wherever  available,  to 
the  nearest  emergency  area.  It  should  make 
certain  that  the  famine  areas  make  the  best 


nace  annual  quotas  on  the  Importation 
into  the  United  States  of  specified  agricul- 
tural food  producu  when  domestically  pro- 
duced in  a  volume  equal  to  110  percent  of 
the  average  prewar  production,  llmiUng  the 
Importation  of  such  product  from  each  for- 
eign country  to  110  p)ercent  of  the  average 
annual  amount  Imported  from  that  country 
for  the  prewar  years. 


great  service  by  a  forthright  statement  In 
your  report   that   will   help   to  clarify   this 
whole  food  and  feed  situation. 
Yours  very  truly. 

P.  E.  MOLLIN. 

Exccutivz   Secretary. 


I93.t-4I._ ~ 

i'.m-44.. 

194<V-47  (fStiirttfd). 


7.279 
■18,000 


5.0i>2 
«  II.  725 


113151 
3«,72S 


*i,aM 


4,  (Ci 
v.  32S 


1  40.(X1C  trn<  unsheljpd,  at  45  pprrmt  e<iua]s  16,000  tons  ihelled  basis. 
»  F.-r  imst«xi  from  curmit  ratfs  of  imports. 
I  £nimste(]  St  10  pcroent  above  1944-tf> 


iri- 


A4ai2 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


\Valnut> 

recanf 

Year 

Production 

Imrcrls 

TotM 
supply 

Product  icn 

Imports 

Total 
supply 

1622-7*.... 

in»-3i.. 

I1.4f.l 
13.562 
14.  :.W1 

a).r.i8 

33.  34 

2.V7m 

'  35.520 

14,1«8 
l],r.«3 

2.341 

1.918 

255 

'1,918 

'.5.f.2» 
:5.  2.'^ 
19.  4.'J 
23. 079 
Z\  182 
38.  (lis 
28.43S 

7.762 
12,  »5 
14.a-« 
1fi.»47 
3tt.302 
T;       23. 04*> 

«r.6oo 

346 

128 

103 

83 

.S7 

10« 

'•57 

M3S 

12.  :ci 

M«»-3»..„ 

l'oi-:i7 

i4.3r.'j 
17  mn 

WA-4\ 

ai.  :»."■'.» 

li«41-44 

I946-47  («-«tiiiw»te) 

21.  IM 

27.fio7 

I  )»,IC0  toiM  ijiish«>»p«1.  at  39  perrrni  equals  :6.5a)  tons.    Cyanic  at  194.'»-46.J 

>  K<tiniat«<]  sanx*  s«  l<Ctri-4l  avrrarc 

>  7ii.704i  looi  uojbrllrd.  at  3'J  iiori-vnt  e<]uals  27.(00.    (Same  ai  1945-46  ) 

Imports  of  nut*  not  domestically  produced 


Year 

Brazils 

Cashews 

Pislaitiios 

rif:noIias 

Others 

ns3-ss : 

10.028 
7. 1K2 

7.3.'* 

8.882 

11.421 

2.472 

•10.000 

(1) 

(') 

5.417 
ll,tu9 
14.702 

8,C41 
•  15.  759 

348 
4.'52 
546 
923 
74.> 
197 
»745 

i61 

i*0 
1S7 
1K2 
95 
77 
'P5 

4»'s 

it»-» 

2,  '<' 

a;^! 

NM-V 

107 

HM-lt 

90 

lMl-44 

.=1 

lMIM7(a>Umal«l)..„ 

190 

■('■•bews  Ineluc'ed  with  otlien>:  mv  f.r?t  9  month«.  2.741  M  potmris:  l9C9-ro.  6.349  M  pounds. 
'EMaaalsd  Mine  ai  1938-41  avt  rare 
■'Estiaalsd  froa  current  rate*  o(  impcrts. 

Fource:  Flatlslia  recently  compiled  by  I'.  P.  Tarill  Commissjcn.  Corabiiicd  total  all  tree  nut.s.  Froduclion  and 
bnportf  table  2;  spectfled  nuts— imports  frrm  table  9:  prcduction  from  la  Mr  3;  almoods  and  fillcrts  4'  (crcent  or  in 
»bell  figures,  walnuts  and  i  ccaru  39  percent  oi  in-*l)ell  flcuri-s. 


ExHiarr  K 

Almonds:  Domestic  production,  imports, 
total  supply.  1919-46 


and 


Imports 

CalKornla 
produce 

tioQ 
shelled 
equiva- 
lent' 

Total 
Iniied 

Tiar  h^iiiniiir 

Npt.  1 

Shelled 

UnshelM 
as 

sbelM  ' 

States 
nipply 
shelled 
basis' 

19.' 9... 

Ton* 

1^334 

7.308 

\xm 

11.700 
13.031 

9,^77 
^7.'« 

8,r67 

y.oM 

8.694 
•,f03 

3,965 

2.317 

1.414 

1.635 

t,;06 

5. 175 

I.389 

7M 

6M 

1.2«> 

1.543 

616 

8.255 

9.101 

«6.C29 

2.678 

Ton* 

i,a)« 

940 

t63 

723 

479 

C28 

fl4 

80 

140 

261 

(04 

9 

2 

24 

1 

1 

<55 

15 

1 

I 

0 
1 
0 

146 
80 

♦25 

110 

Tonr 
3.!i55 
2,700 
2.700 
4,050 
4,950 
3,600 
3,375 
7,300 

.S4no 

6,»)0 
2,115 
^075 
6,600 
6.300 
5.805 
4.91k'; 
4.1S5 
3.420 
9.000 
•1.750 
9,000 
4. 580 
3.700 
9,900 
7.300 
9.450 
1U710 

Tont 
17.  no- 

19X1  

lo.  *'4H 

1921 

1922 

1923    

10.514 

16.  57.' 

17.  4.'i(l 

va* 

14,105 

1«2.'< 

13,74S 

1926..., 

1927 

l.\347 
KM* 

J9» 

1\  25.^ 

1929 

12,522 

WO 

12.323 

1931 

10. 627 

1982 

8.  »r4l 

igu 

7.231) 

MM 

WB5..« 

UBS--- 

MB7 

tmi. 

t«W 

1940 

Wl  — 

1942 

6.  .541 

10.146 

8,601) 

10.290 

7,517 

9.tV54 

5.880 

4.244 

10.  516 

l**^ 

IM4 

15.601 
18.621 

IMS 

•  10,764 

Averace.  193S- 
19     ...... 

9.359 

Averacc.  19«>- 

14. 913 

I  Convertolon  thea<i.«uniptioc  that  the  nuts  contained 
83'  riieat.'. 

>  '  )  oil  the&ssumption  that  thenutscontained 

45tiri>Tiii  i.nSlS. 

*  Does  not  take  account  of  carry-over. 

•  Ineomplete.    Includes  imports  to  Feb.  1.  ir46,  only. 

Impart  data  compiled  from  Monthly  Nummary  of 
Forrtea  Commerce,    Hroujtht  up  to  (Jale  from  Com 
KHt*  Report  KT  110— Ctereral  ImjM-irts 

C^Ufom-a  production  data  rompi'ed  from  reports  o- 
the  Califonita  Cooperatve  Crop  r:ep<»^tinE  Service. 

Uwrrto  States  Dzpaktment. 
or  AcaicuLTintE. 
Washington.  D.  C  .  June  17, 1946. 
Hon.  William  P.  Knowlako. 
Vnitt-d  States  Senate 
Dear  Een*tor:  Tills  is  In  reply  to  yoxir  let- 
ter cf  May  22.  1946.  with  enclooures  from  Mr. 


D.  R.  Bailey,  general  manager  of  the  Cali- 
Tornia  Almond  Growers  Exchange,  relative  to 
the  importation  of  tree  nuts. 

A  record  production  of  tree  nuts  in  the 
United  States  is  in  prospect  for  1946  It  is 
also  probable  that  the  volume  of  Imports  into 
this  country  will  remain  at  a  high  level  un- 
less alternative  outlets  can  be  found  for  nuts 
producea  in  foreign  countries.  On  the  ba&is 
of  Information  available  to  us  now.  supplies 
In  the  United  States  during  the  1949-47  sea- 
son may  be  10  percent  greater  than  last  year's 
record  supply. 

In  view  of  this  prospective  supply  situa- 
tion, some  decrease  from  the  recent  high 
price  levels  may  materialize.  During  the  pe- 
riod 1943  through  1945.  prices  to  domestic 
tree  nut  producers  averaged  from  220  to  265 
percent  of  those  received  during  the  period 
1935  through  1940.  Season  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  walnut  growers  during  the  1943- 
45  period  were  close  to  parity  For  domestic 
tree  nuts  other  than  walnuts,  "comparable 
prices*  have  been  established  to  replace  parity 
prices  which  were  found  to  be  out  of  line 
with  those  for  the  basic  commodities.  The 
1943-45  grower  prices  for  filberts  and  pecans 
averaged  from  20  to  45  percent  above  com- 
parable prices  and  almonds  averaged  slightly 
better  than  50  percent  above  comparable 
prices. 

The  Increase  In  imports  results  from  favor- 
able crops  In  the  foreign  producing  areas 
from  which  the  United  States  historically 
has  drawn  pan  of  its  nut  supplies.  Prim 
a  strictly  commercial  viewpoint,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  such  foreign  exportable  sur- 
pluses will  tend  to  be  directed  to  the  United 
States  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  true  in 
prewar  years  as  a  result  of  the  high  price 
levels  prevailing  in  this  country.  Spain, 
Brazil,  Turkey,  and  India  are  the  foreign 
countries  which  are  heavy  exporters  of  tree 
nuts.  None  of  these  countries  has  received 
donations  of  food  from  the  United  Slates 
Government  or  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and   Rehabilitation  Administration. 

We  recognize  the  concern  of  the  Industry 
regarding  the  prospective  supply  and  price 
situation,  and  will  do  everything  we  can 
under  existing  legislation  and  within  the 
limits  of  available  funds  to  assist  It  in  ob- 
taining maximum  nut  distribution  in  domes- 
tic and  international  channels.  We  have  not 
mr.de  any  recommendations  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 


tration in  regard  to  tree  nuts,  but  we  have 
suggested  that  they   might  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage  in   famine    areas   because  of   their 
high  fat  and  oil  content. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  Bran  nan. 

Acting  Secretary. 

California  Almond  Growers  Exchange. 

Sacramento.  Calif.,  July  2,  1946. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Brannan, 
Acting  Secretary, 
'       Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De\r  Mr.  Brannan;  Your  letter  of  June  17. 
replying  to  Senator  William  F.  Knowlands 
request  of  May  22  for  Information- relative 
to  the  importation  of  tree  nuts,  has  been 
referred  to  us. 

The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to 
request  the  details  of  your  price  and  supply 
estimates,  which  diflfer  substantially  from 
our  own.  and  to  clarify  statements  which 
may  lead  to  improper  inferences  with  re- 
spect to  past  price  levels  on  edible  nuts. 

We  note  in  your  letter  a  statement  rela- 
tive to  protentlal  supplies  which  has  already 
been  given  wide  circulation  in  a  letter  over 
the  signature  of  Under  Secretary  Dodd. 

Prom  current  crop  estimates  and  from  the 
known  figures  on  imports  to  this  date.  It  is 
rather  apparent  here  that  the  phrase,  "'sup- 
plies In  the  United  States  •  •  •  may 
be  10  percent  greater  than  last  year's  record 
supply."  is  dangerotisly  vague.  In  that  It 
•  falls  completely  to  give  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  problem  facing  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

I  usfr  this  statement,  dangerously  vague, 
intentionally.  When  you  say  supplies  m  the 
United  States  may  be  10  percent  greater.  I 
presume  you  mean  the  supplies  from  the 
1946^-47  crop  year.  When  you  say  10  percent 
greater  than  last  year's  record  supply.  I  am 
somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  whether  you  mean 
the  known  figures  for  1944-45  or  the  as  yet 
incomplete  figures  for  the  current  year  1945- 
46.  In  either  case,  you  will  find  that  im- 
portations have  been  at  a  rate  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  annual  average  for  the  pre- 
war decade  1930-39.  More  important,  you 
will  find  that  brazil-nut  imports  were  prac- 
tically nonexistent  during  1944-45  and  dur- 
ing the  1945-46  seasons.  The  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agncultu'-e  now  estimates  10,- 
000  tons  cf  brazil  nuts  to  be  expected  during 
the  1946-47  season  indicates  that  importa- 
tions will  be  greater  during  the  coming  year 
than  either  of  the  past  two  seasons  by  10,000 
tons.  This,  I  believe  will  indicate  an  in- 
crease in  imports  of  considerably  more  than 
10  percent. 

As  regards  domestic  production,  the  1946 
almond  crop,  currently  estimated  at  some 
18.000  tons,  shelled  Is  approximately  68  per- 
cent above  last  year's  bumper  crop  and  is 
nearly  three  times  the  1930  39  average.  Both 
almond  and  filbert  production  will  be  ap- 
proximately double  the  193&  39  combined 
total  of  imports  and  domestic  volume.  The 
1946  walnut  crop  is  conceded  to  be  equal  to 
last  years  heavy  production,  as  is  the  peaan 
harvest  In  our  Southeastern  States. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  fully  aware  that  still 
other  factors  are  adding  to  the  seriousness 
of  this  present  emergency 

As  you  know,  the  complete  disruption  of 
normal  markets  for  Mediterranean  nuts  in 
Holland.  Belgium,  England.  Germany,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  is  making  the 
United  States  market  the  target  for  the  en- 
tire worlds  exportable  surplus  of  edible 
nuts. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  serious  market- 
ing difficulties  are  ahead,  especially  since 
shortages  of  sugar,  oil,  and  other  items, 
have  adversely  affected  the  market  for  edible 
nuts  in  the  confectionery  and  nut-salting 
trades. 
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As  regards  price,  may  we  say  that  we  ar« 
under  no  Illusions  as  to  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  the  edible  nut  market  at  its 
past  level.  In  view  of  current  inflationary 
tendencies,  the  fact  that  recent  almond 
quotations  have  been  so  much  as  40  percent 
under  the  former  ceiling  price  will  confirm 
our  statements  ooncerning  the  demoraliz- 
ing effect  of  excessive  supplies  Based  on 
these  quotations,  returns  to  growers  on  the 
1946-^7  crop  will  be  10  to  IS  percent  under 
the  "comparable'  price. 

We  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  argue  the 
merits  of  comparable  prices,  except  to  point 
out  that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  must  have  recognized  a  rather 
marked  inequity  whc-n  in  1943  they  granted 
almonds  an  Increased  "compromise"  price 
when  establishing  price  ceilings  for  edible 
nuts  under  MPR-490.  May  I  point  out  that 
your  comparison  of  1943  -45  prices  with  those 
In  force  during  the  period  1935-40  can  hardly 
be  taken  as  a  fair  comparison  under  present 
conditions.    I  cannot  believe  that  It  Is  your 


intention  to  infer  that  edible  tree  nut  prices 
have  been  unduly  high,  although  this  Infer- 
ence Is  the  only  one  possible  from  your  com- 
parison between  the  1943-45  period  and  the 
prewar  1935  4C  period. 

Surely  you  realize  the  edible  nut  prices 
are  placed  in  a  most  unfair  and  unfavorable 
light  when  they  are  thus  singled  out  without 
reference  to  the  general  price  increases  en- 
Joyed  by  all  commodities  during  the  World 
War  II  inflationary  period.  A  similar  false 
inference  might  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
apple  prices  in  May  1946.  were  427  percent 
over  the  1935-39  average,  and  that  oranges 
were  283  percent  above  the  average  for  the 
same  period. 

The  erroneous  Inference  resulting  from 
this  singling  out  of  edible  nuts  In  a  compari- 
son of  wartime  and  prewar  prices  will  be 
readily  seen  from  the  following  table  taken 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economies'  publication,  the  Agricul- 
tural Situation,  for  June  1946: 
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1.70 
1.87 
1  35 
34.09 
2.16 
1.57 
3  84 
3.14 
13.80 
14.19 
2.V3 
41  8 
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31 
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Kelurns  to  growers  lor  the  crops  1135  to  1W9.  inclusive. 

It  Is  my  earnest  belief  that  the  foregoing 
figures  Indicate  the  critical  nature  of  the 
marketing  situation  which  faces  all  domestic 
producers  of  edible  tree  nuts.  Supplies  are 
obviously  excessive;  domestic  production  has 
reached  and  may  be  expectd  to  maintain  a 
new  high  level  whjch  will  amply  Uke  care  of 
all  domestic  needs;  the  demand  situation  Is 
adversely  affected  by  shortages  in  all  the 
manufacturing  trades;  the  current  price  level 
for  all  edible  nuts  reflects  a  surplus  condition. 
Since  domestic  producers  have.  In  total, 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  invested  in  orchards, 
equipment,  and  processing  plants,  and  since 
our  growers  are  not  able,  as  are  other  farm- 
ers, to  change  at  will  from  one  crop  to  an- 
other, it  Is  obvious  that  constructive  and 
effective  action  must  be  taken  if  the  welfare 
of  growers  and  the  continuance  of  a  sound 
domestic  Industry  are  to  be  maintained. 
In  the  light  of  the  enclosed  figures,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  be  expected  to  recognize  this  market- 
ing problem,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  find 
a  constructive  solution. 

I  believe  that  this  solution  may  be  found 
in  the  nut  Industry's  current  request  that 
the  new  Internationa'  Emergency  Food  Coun- 
cil be  instructed  to  place  edible  nuts  under 
allocation  so  that  exportable  supplies 
throughout  the  world  will  be  diverted  into 
the  food  deficit  areas  and  away  from  a  United 
States  market  which  must  Inevitably  be  com- 
pletely demoralized  by  a  continuance  of  the 
present  practice  of  Indiscriminate  importa- 
tions. 

Yours  very   truly, 

D.  R.  Bailet, 
General  Manager. 

P.  S. — Since  your  letter  covers  a  number  of 
very  pertinent  points,  we  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  forwarding  copies  to  certain  Interested 
authorities,  along  with  copies  of  this  reply. 
I  feel  sure  this  action  will  meet  with  your 
approval. 

D.  R.   B. 


The  Britisk  Loan 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  DEUNEY 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  JOHN  J.  DELANEY.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  for  July  12.  1946: 
Heart  or  the  EamsH  Loan  Issue  Is  Vitwed 
Simply   as  Aid  to  U    S.— Mark   Sdilivan 
Says  House  Usually  Votes  on  Basic^jbsues, 
Not  on  Complaints  of  Special  Groups;  He 
Cites  Bloom  on  Jewish  Protests 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
Washington.  July  11.— The  status  of  the 
British  loan  is  this:  it  was  negotiated  by  r<p- 
rescntatives  of  the  American  and  British 
governments.  It  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate.  46  to  34.  The  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  approved  it  by  20  to 
5.  It  Is  now  before  the  House  as  a  whole  for 
action. 

This  record  has  force  of  Itaelf .  The  loan  is 
an  intricate  transaction,  not  confined  to  a 
simple  grant  from  one  country  to  another,  tut 
accompanied  by  provisions  having  to  do, 
among  other  thiiig?.  with  future  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  United  SUtes  and  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  with  world  trade  as  a 
whole.  These  provisions  and  the  way  they 
will  work  out  If  put  into  effect  are  beyond 
the  possibility  of  adequate  study  by  the  aver- 
age citlaen.  He  is  justified  in  taking  for 
granted  that  In  the  prolonged  weeks  of  nego- 
tiating by  highly  placed  and  expert  repre- 
•  eentatives  of  our  government  with  those  of 


Britain  every  aspect  of  the  loan  received  the 
most  tnorougb  conetderaUoo  that  is  humanly 
possible. 

He  is  Justified  in  assuming  that  our  inter- 
ests were  fully  protected  by  our  represeuU- 
tives.  He  wcu'd  be  Justified  In  assumlrf, 
from  the  character  and  standing  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  both  countries,  that  they 
were  not  mere  commercial  bargainers  Intent 
only  upon  the  respective  Interests  of  a  lender 
and  a  txit rower. 

What  they  did  was  on  the  plane  of  states- 
munshtp.  directed  in  the  first  instance  toward 
restoration  of  a  ravaged  world,  by  which 
both  and  all  wUI  benefit.  The  agreement 
they  arrived  at  was  subjected  to  intense  study 
by  a  Senate  comouttee.  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  and  by  a  House  committee,  all  ot 
which  approved. 

confidcnck  at  stakk 

This  record  not  only  has  weight  because 
of  its  thorougiiaess.  but  of  Itacif  creates  a 
special  reason  for  approval  by  the  House. 
For  disapproval  would  t>e  much  more  than 
a  refusal  of  money.  It  would  be  a  denial  of 
confidence,  mrde  at  the  last  minute  and  un- 
der circumstances  which  wtsuld  make  the 
denial  spectacular  and  damaging  to  the  last 
degree.  The  damage  to  Britain  as  the  world's 
greatest  trading  nation— taking,  before  the 
war.  a  third  of  all  the  world's  rxporu— 
would  be  serious  enough.  It  would  be  M 
the  Washington  Post  has  said,  "tantamount 
to  our  telling  the  whole  of  the  trading  world 
that  we  consider  BriUln  a  poor  risk." 

But  there  would  be  also  damage  to  the 
confidence  of  the  world  In  us.  Disapproval  of 
the  British  loan  at  this  stage  would  be  notice 
to  the  world  that  it  must  be  careful  about 
relying  upon  agreements  made  by  representa- 
tives of  our  Government,  that  such  an  agree- 
ment may  be  upset  long  after  It  was  origi- 
nally made  tlirough  dissent  by  one  branch 
of  Congress  The  effect,  at  a  time  when  we 
and  the  world  are  dedicated  to  international 
cooperation,  and  are  engaged  in  bringing  it 
about,  would  be  a  climactic  addition  to  the 
ctimulatlve  disasters  from  which  the  world 
suffers.  It  would  weaken  the  voice  of  Sec- 
reury  of  Sute  Byrnes  in  his  negotiations 
with  heads  of  other  governments,  and  weak- 
en the  voice  of  the  United  States  In  the 
proceedings  of  the  United  Nations.  It  would 
certainly  postpone,  and  might  even  damage 
irreparably,  the  whole  expectation  of  inter- 
national cooperation. 

THE   HEART  OF  THX  OBTTS 

On  Bome  single  aspect  of  the  agreement 
men  ol  good  will  might  differ  But  Members 
of  the  House  of  Elepresentatlves  commonly 
sense  the  broad  and  fundamental  aspects  cf 
proposals  before  tliem.  even  though  mut.:  of 
the  debate  may  deal  with  slngie  aspects, 
sometimes  aspects  that  are  merely  collateral 
and  incidental  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
they  put  a  correct  estimate  upon  demands 
by  special  groups  and  vote  Qnally  upon  fun- 
damental meru  Sometimes  a  majority  of 
the  House  takes  its  cue  from  an  address  from 
some  Member  vthose  Judgment  Is  respected 
and  who,  on  the  qtieetlon  at  issue,  is  espe- 
clall  well  informed.  Sometimes  the  voice  ct 
the  House  Is  expressed  by  a  Member  who  dis- 
missing what  is  Incidental,  goes  instinctively 
to  the  heart  of  the  queptlon.  In  the  debate 
on  the  British  loan.  Republican  RepresenU- 
tlve  Charlcs  a.  Eaton,  of  New  Jersey.  In  a 
comparatively  brief  speech,  dismissed  or  an- 
swered incidental  considerations  and  ssid 
simply:  "The  only  reasonable  way  to  help 
otirselvee  in  this  situation  is  to  help  Britain 
by  granting  this  loan."     •     •     • 

During  the  present  debate  demand  was 
made  by  a  special  group,  the  National  Jewish 
Cofmcil  and  affiliated  organirations.  that  we 
refuse  to  loan  to  BrlUln  on  the  ground,  ex- 
pressed directly  or  implied,  of  what  they  re- 
garded as  unfairness  by  Britain  about  Pales- 
tine. To  that  answer  was  made  by  Rcpre- 
senutive  Bloom,  of  New  York,  that  he  would 
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"vou  as  an  Amerirnn  and  not  aa  a  Jew." 
The  fundamental  l&sue.  he  said,  "has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Jews.  •  •  •  It  l»  simply 
an  Issue  of  whether  we  should  vote  on  this 
loan  as  Americans  and  what  Is  for  the  best 
ii.teresU  of  our  country." 


ReorganizatioB  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MAssACHUsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Republicans  in  the  Hou.se  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  lack  of  action 
on  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress. 

B?cau?e  of  the  parliamentary  situation, 
the  only  means  by  which  we  can  hope  to 
bring  the  recommended  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  for  definite  action  is  by 
an  appeal  to  the  majority  leadership. 
Consequently,  today  we  have  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  Speaker: 

CoNCPcas  or  thi  Dnited  St.atfs. 

HOUSK  or  REPUiaENTATIVIS. 

Wafhington,  D  C  June  10,  1946. 
Hon.  S.\M  RATBtniN. 

House  of  Representattrea. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deas  Mi  Spkakkr:  After  more  than  a  year 
of  extensive  hearings  and  study,   the  Joint 
Committee    on    Congressional    Organization 
filed  Its  final  report  on  March  4.  1946. 

On  May  13.  1946.  8.  21 T?  was  Introduced  In 
the  S-nate  and  was  reported  there  on  May 
SI.  The  Senate  began  consideration  of  the 
bill  on  June  6.  and  debate  continued  on  June 
6.  7.  8.  and  10.  On  June  10  the  bill,  as 
amended,  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  roll  call 
of  49  to  10 

/On  June  11,  a  message  was  received  from 
the  Senate  by  the  Hou.«;e.  announcing  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  the  bill.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  was  requested. 
During  the  succeeding  20  calendar  days,  no 
action  Is  recorded  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  Senate  bill  remains  on  the 
Speaker's  Uble.  Moreover,  during  the  18 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  filing  of  the  final 
report  ot  the  conunlttee  no  comparable  House 
bill  nas  been  Introduced.  There  are  many 
rumors  of  objections  to  the  consideration  of 
any  bill. 

We  recognize  that,  under  the  prevailing 
parliamentary  -Ituation.  there  Is  no  effective 
means  by  which  this  legislation  carr-  b« 
brought  t>efore  the  House  for  consideration 
tinJeaa  and  until  the  majority  leadership 
makec  that  possible. 

But.  the  overwhelming  public  demand  for 
action  by  the  House  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  committee  la  clear. 

Since  we  cannot  know  the  form  of  any 
legislation  whl.h  may  be  presented  to  the 
House,  we  must  reserve  otir  opinions  as  to 
the  merits  of  any  proposal  submitted.  How- 
ever, referring  to  the  committee  report,  we 
emphasize  the  "widesptread  congressional  and 
public  belief  that  a  grave  constitutional 
crisis  exists  in  which  the  fate  of  represent- 
ative government  Itself  Is  at  stake." 

Tlierefore.  we  request  that  arrangements 
be  made  Immediately  for  a  full  opportunity 
to  consider  and  act  ujxin  definite  legislation. 
We  urge  that  this  legislation  be  placed 
promptly  upon  the  Houre  Calendar. 

There  can  be  no  tenable  reason  offered  for 
any  recess  or  adjournment  before  action  Is 


Ul  en  by  the  House  upon  the  legislation  rec- 
ommended  J7    he  Joint  commlltce. 
Respectfully. 

Wat  AaNOLD.  First  District.  Missouri: 
jAMrs  C.  ArcHiNCLOss.  Third  Dis- 
trict, New  Jersey:  Frank  A.  Bah- 
EETT.  at  large.  Wyoming:  Augustus 
W.  Bennet.  Twenty-ninth  Dis- 
trict, New  York;  FnAN::Eo  P.  Bol- 
ton. Twenty-second  District.  Ohio; 
John  W.  BTHt'ES.  Eighth  District. 
Wisconsin:  Cliffopd  P  Case.  Sixth 
District,  New  Jersey  Rot  Ciip- 
Pi.fCEB.  Twenty-fourth  District. 
Illinois:  Albert  M  Cole.  First 
District,  Kansas:  Robert  J  Cor- 
BETT.  Thirtieth  District.  Penn- 
sylvania; Weslet  a.  D'Ewart, 
Second  District.  Montana; 

Evtrett  M.  Dirksen.  Sixteenth 
District.  Illinois:  James  I.  Dolli- 
VKR.  Sixth  District,  Iowa;  Ueorge 
A.  Dondeso.  Seventeenth  District. 
Michigan:  Charles  A.  Eaton,  Fifth 
District,  New  .^ersey:  Harris  Ells- 
worth, Fourth  District,  Oregon: 
Edward  J.  Elsaesser,  Forty-third 
District,  New  York;  Charles  H. 
Elston.  First  District.  Ohio;  James 
G.  Fulton,  Thirty-first  District, 
Pennsylvania:  George  W.  Uillie. 
Fourth  ristrlct.  Indiana:  Angier 
L.  Goodwin.  Eighth  District.  Mas- 
sachusetts: tloBERT  Hale.  First 
District,  Maine;  T.  Millet  Hand, 
Second  District,  New  Jersey;  Fred 
A  Hartlet,  Jr.,  Tenth  District, 
New  Jersey;  Christian  A.  Hebter, 
Tenth  District.  Massachusetts; 
John  W.  Heselton.  First  District. 
Massachusetts;  William  E.  Hess, 
Second  District.  Ohio;  Anton  J. 
Johnson,  Fourteenth  District. 
Illinois;  J.  Lexot  Johnson,  Third 
District.  California;  Walter  H. 
Jtn)D.  Fifth  District.  Minnesota: 
Henrt  J.  L.\THAM,  Third  District, 
New  York:  Frank  A.  Mathews,  Jr., 
Fourth  District.  New  Jersey;  Sam- 
uel K.  McCoNNELL.  Jr.,  Sixteenth 
District.  Pennsylvania;  Gordon  L. 
McDoNooGH,  Fifteenth  District, 
California;  Chester  E.  Merrow, 
First  District.  New  Hampshire; 
Walter  Ncrbiad,  First  District, 
Oregon;  John  Phillips.  Twenty- 
second  District.  California;  Mar- 
caret  CiiAfx  Smith,  Second  Dis- 
trict. Maine:  Lowell  Stockman, 
Second  District,  Oregon;  J  Parnill 
Thomas,  Seventh  District,  New 
Jersey:  Harrt  L.  Towe.  Ninth  Dis- 
trict. New  Jersey;  James  W.  Wads- 
*  worth.  Forty-first  District,  New 
York. 


House  ApproTal  of  British  Loan  Urjed 
To  Ayoid  Injuring  Jews 
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or  NEW  tock 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  12,  1946 

Mr.  JOHN  J.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Fielding  Eliot,  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  July  12.  1946: 


HouFH  Approval  or  BRfTKH  Loan  Urged  To 
Avon)  Injuring  Jews— WRrn  Declares 
Th.^t  Without  Grant  London  C.^n't  Afford 
To  Send  100.000  Refucets  to  Palestine 
AND  Unfted  States  Will  Lose  Influence 
IN  Great  Britain 

(By  George  Fielding  Eliot) 
Counsel  of  caution  for  confused  Repre- 
sentatives: On  this  British  loan,  friend,  the 
pay-off  is  not  now.  but  next  November.  Yes- 
terday morning  the  headline  In  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  read:  "British  loan  im- 
periled by  Zionist  Issue."  Behind  that  head- 
line lies  the  fact  that  many  Repj^enlatives, 
some  who  have  a  considerable  number  of 
Jewish  constituents  and  some  who  do  not, 
are  deeply  and  very  properly  disturbed  over 
the  plight  of  the  distressed  Jews  In  Europe 
and  the  long  delays  In  opening  the  way 
for  emigration  of  some  of  these  desperate 
people  to  the  one  land  which  seems  to  them 
to  be  their  last  hope  of  refuge — Palestine. 

It  is  to  these  Representatives  that  I  would 
speak  this  word  of  caution: 

The  worst  thing  any  Representative  could 
do,  from  the  point  of  view  of  helping  these 
poor  people  to  get  to  Palestine  and  have  a 
chance  to  start  their  lives  anew  under  decent 
auspices.  Is  to  vote  against  the  British  loan. 

look  facts  in  face 

Discard  the  emotion,  the  irritation  with 
Mr.  Bevln's  tactless  remarks,  and  the  far  more 
soundly  based  annoyance  at  the  long  delays 
(for  which  both  the  British  Government  and 
our  own  have  some  measure  of  responsibil- 
ity), and  look  the  hard,  grim  facts  squarely 
In  the  face. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  refuge  for  100,0^0 
Jews — and  more — in  Palestine,  this  will  come 
al)out  only  by  cooperation  by  the  British  and 
American  Governments.  Such  cooperation 
is  the  one  hope  of  constructive  achievement 
in  this  matter.  If  you  make  such  cooperative 
action  impossible  by  turning  down  the 
British  loan  you  shut  the  gates  of  hope  in 
the  faces  of  the  very  people  you  are  trying 
to  help. 

If  you  do  that  next  November  your  con- 
stituents will  not  remember  the  fiery  letters 
and  the  emotional  telegrams  they  have  tent 
you.  They  will  not  remember  the  silly  ad- 
vertisements "Kill  That  Loan"  to  which  they 
subscribed.  They  will  see  the  unfortunate 
Jews  of  Europe  dying  in  black  despair,  and 
they  will  not  take  the  blame  themselves;  they 
will  blame  you,  their  Representative  In  Con- 
gress. 

They  will  say  you  should  have  foreseen  all 
this.  They  will  say  that  this  is  what  we 
sent  you  to  Congress  for,  because  we  thought 
you  were  wise  enough  and  clear-headed 
enough  to  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  fore- 
sight. You  have  let  us  down  and,  what  is 
worse,  you  have  let  down  the  poor,  tortured 
folk  to  whom  you  have  denied  their  last 
hope. 

A   MATTER  OF  FINANCES 

I  am  not  saying,  of  course,  that  the  British 
V.111  revenge  themselves  on  the  Jews  In  Europe 
and  Palestine  If  they  do  not  get  the  loan.  I 
am  saying  that  without  the  loan  the  British 
Government  will  not  have  the  resources  to 
carry  out  any  large-scale  movement  of  Jews 
to  Palestine. 

In  fact,  the  British  Government  will  be 
compelled  to  pursue  a  .  olicy  of  the  sternest 
retrenchment,  in  which  there  can  be  no  room 
for  expenditures  of  money  and  effort  on  the 
scale  necessary  to  effect  such  a  movement. 
Moreover,  the  reaction  of  the  average  Eng- 
lishman, as  he  discovers  what  all  this  means 
to  him  in  terms  of  rationing,  restriction  of 
opportunity,  and  denial  of  much  hope  for 
hU  economic  future,  will  be  one  of  bitter 
resentment  against  the  Dnited  States;  he 
will  hardly  be  in  a  mood  to  receive  w:th 
cordial  appreciation  such  suggestions  as  »e 


may  offer  on  the  subject  of  Palestine  or  any- 
thing else  So  you  not  only  make  it  finan- 
cially Impossible  for  the  British  to  do  very 
much  nbout  further  emtgratlon  to  Palestine 
by  voting  down  this  loan,  you  also  make  It 
psychologicHlIy' Impossible  for  the  American 
Government  to  exercise  any  further  influence 
in  the  matter. 

trusteeship  trp  to  British 
I  know  there  has  t>een  a  lot  of  loose  talk 
about  the  United  Nations  taking  over  the  Pal- 
estine mandate.  Tliat  is  Just  nonsense,  Mr. 
Representative,  unless  the  British  Ouvern- 
ment  consents  to  It.  The  charter  Is  ezpllcit 
on  this  point:  "The  terms  of  trusteeship  for 
each  territory  to  be  placed  under  the  trus- 
teeship system,  including  any  a'teration  cr 
amendment,  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
states  directly  concerned,  including  the 
mandatory  power  in  the  case  of  territories 
held  under  mandate." 

Negotiations  are  now  In  progress  in  Lon- 
don looking  to  the  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Anglo-Anwrican 
Committee  of  Icquiry  on  PaJestlue.  which 
recommendations  include,  amorg  others,  the 
Immediate  admission  of  lO'J.OCO  Jewish  im- 
migrants— the  most  urgent  cases,  these  who 
are  now  in  camps  in  G?rmany  and  Austria, 
clinging  to  the  last  shreds  of  their  dying 
hopes. 

I  share  with  you.  Mr.  Representative,  your 
Impatience  at  the  delays  in  this  matter — 
delays  which  seem  beartlests  indeed  when 
human  Uvck  and  happiness  are  at  stake.  But 
sit  for  a  moment  alone  with  your  conscience. 
Mr  Representative,  and  ask  yourself:  Will 
a  successful  outcome  of  these  negotiations 
be  helped  or  hindered  by  the  failure  of  this 
financial  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  on 
which  all  our  hopes  of  future  Anglo-Ameri- 
can cooperation  are  founded? 

SPCXDT  action  needed 

Is  It  not  obvious  that  American  influence, 
directed  toward  speeding  up  the  opening  of 
the  gates  of  Palestine,  will  b?  immensely 
greater  in  London  once  we  are  in  the  posi- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  financial  partners  in  a 
world  Wide  commercial  and  monetary  system? 

Remtmber,  Mr.  Representative,  this  res- 
cue of  the  Jews  of  Etirope — especially  the 
10U,COO  most  urgent  cases — is  something  that 
won't  wait.  It  roust  be  done  very  quickly 
if  It  Is  to  be  done  in  time.  The  only  way 
to  do  it  quickly  is  by  Anglo-American  agree- 
ment. If  it  has  to  wait  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  act,  death  will  have  acted  first.  Win- 
ter j!  coming — the  winter  which  most  of  these 
poor  people  will  not  survive  if  they  must  stay 
in  Europe. 

Some  will  die  of  starvation,  others  will  t>e 
killed — they  are  killing  them  already  in  Po- 
land, Mr  Representative — others  will  Just  lie 
down  and  die  because  there  Is  nothing  left 
to  live  for  and  they  cant  wait  any  longer. 
Effective  action  now  by  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican Governments  acting  Jointly  is  the  one 
hope  to  which  they  can  cling.  Don't  take 
that  hope  away  from  them,  Mr.  Representa- 
tive. 


Radio  Address  of  Earl  Godwin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLORISA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  include  a  radio  address 
by  the  distinguished  radio  commentator. 
Earl   Godwin,    delivered    by    him    over 


WMAL  at  8:15  p.  m.  eastern  standard 
time  last  night.  Thursday,  July  11.  1946. 
I  am  i^ure  all  persons  will  be  interested 
in  reading  the  comments  of  this  distin- 
guished, universally  recopnized  radio  and 
newspaper  man  in  regard  to  what  he 
states  about  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend,  the  Honorable  Andrew  J. 
May,  and  the  atomic  bomb  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  broadcast: 

The  army  of  Industrial  workers,  mainly 
city  dwellers,  are  fighting  to  save  price  con- 
trol: the  faim  districts  are  determined  to  get 
rid  of  the  V/ashington  strong  arm  that  makes 
f'-rmers  work  to  produce  goods  for  stuff  they 
cannot  afford  to  seU  It  there  ever  was  an 
exxmple  of  an  irresistible  force  meeting  an 
immovable  object,  we  have  it  now  before  us 
in  this  everlasting  OPA  row.  As  it  appears 
today,  the  Senate  insists  on  an  OPA  bill  the 
President  must  veto  again  As  the  Uend 
goes  tonight,  we  are  again  approaching  a 
crisis  which  for  a  time  at  least  may  rc&uit 
in  chaos  and  a  state  where  every  man  is  for 
hlm&elf  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
The  Senators  are  voting  the  reflections  of 
their  own  constituents.  Sectional  interest 
is  paramount.  The  consumers,  largely  rep- 
resented by  powerful  labor  unions,  demand 
that  wages  stay  up  and  all  living  costs  be 
kept  down.  The  folks  who  produce  the  goods 
to  sell  declare  they  will  no  longer  sell  at 
prices  that  keep  them  in  tlie  red.  The  labor 
man  says,  "I  refuse  to  buy  your  stuff  at  high 
prices,"  and  the  farmer  says,  "O.  K.,  Buddy, 
I  refuse  to  be  starved  out  on  your  account." 
And  there  it  goes. 

Walte:  Reuther.  president  of  the  CIO's 
United  Auto  Workers,  beads  a  buyers'  strike. 
He  demands  full  employment,  full  produc- 
tion, and  full  consumption,  but  the  mass  of 
fo^ks  who  produce  food,  for  Instance,  declare 
that  Washington's  controls  have  been  sty- 
mied and  they  can't  produce  unless  they  get 
more  or  it. 

OPA  did  not  encourage  full  production,  ex- 
cept possibly  In  black  markets  such  as  the 
outrageous  meatlegging  that  went  on  for 
months.  In  Chicago.  P.  O  Wilson,  manager 
of  the  National  Livestock  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  350.000  livestock  men. 
charges  that  the  black  mariceteers  have  bid 
up  livestock  price  levels  after  OPA  died,  in 
order  to  help  influence  a  public  demand  for 
OPA  continuance.  Mr.  Wilson  sees  a  parallel 
between  the  black  and  high-priced  market  in 
meat  and  the  bootleggers  who  in  dry  days 
opposed  repeal  of  prohibition  so  they  could 
continue  speakeasies  and  rum-running.  It 
should  t>e  remembered  that  the  legitimate 
market  for  meat  wns  almost  bare  of  cattle 
toward  the  last,  and  that  no  sooner  ha<..  con- 
trols been  lifted  than  cattlemen  tiegun  ship- 
ping their  critters  to  the  stockyard  in  huge 
droves.  Those  favoring  free  wheeling  in  busi- 
ne£8  are  siue  that  as  soon  as  the  present  Jam- 
boree is  over  meat  will  flow  through  regular 
channels  at  prices  representing  fair  condi- 
tions. But  prices  will  stay  high  and  go  higher. 
We  cannot  have  ftill  production  if  the  pro- 
ducers will  not  make  and  sell,  and  if  prices  t.re 
80  high,  the  buyers  will  not  buy.  And  yet  we 
may  have  to  experience  both  of  those  ailments 
before  we  get  back  to  common  sense  and  an 
era  of  good  feeling.  Bight  now  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  national  riot.  The  riot  Is  being 
agluted  by  those  noisy  elemenU  which  long 
for  the  day  when  our  national  unity  breaks 
up  and  a  complete  European-style,  totali- 
tarian government  takes  over.  That  will  do 
nobody  any  good  but  the  thin,  yet  well-armed 
layer  of  dictators,  who  would  take  over,  and 
that  would  be  the  end  of  free  enterprise  until 
a  revolution  took  us  back  to  free  America 
again. 

Much  more  than  a  majority  of  Congress 
representlne,  more  than  a  majority  of  the 
people  told  the  President  what  they  thought 
of  OPA  and  presented  him  with  a  leas  rigor- 


ous control.  Tht  PtMldent  saw  it  In  a  dif- 
ferent light  and  ended  OPA  for  the  tUaa 
being  with  that  veto.  And  yet  mora  tiMa 
a  majority  of  Congress  ta  still  against  th« 
old-time  OPA  aud  lU  lU«g«l  and  lU-consld- 
ere  4  limitation  on  profits  Instead  of  prices. 

In  some  other  countries  the  ntuatloo 
would  call  for  an  Immediate  canTeasing  of 
the  voters  and  a  new  election  to  see  whether 
Congreus  or  the  President  would  be  sup- 
ported. As  It  is  in  the  Dnited  SUtee.  2  years 
and  a  few  weeks  will  elapae  ere  t^ere  u  an- 
other Presidential  election  But.  In  the 
meantime,  the  cungresaional  nominations  are 
going  along  at  a  pace  wfatcb  so  far  indicates 
the  people  are  weU  satisfied  with  their  Bep- 
resentaUves  Ln  Congrees,  including  the 
Southern  Democratic  coalition  which  has 
been  voting  against  the  admlnUtratlon  on 
OPA  and  many  another  liberal  subject 

This  weeks  politicid  Ulk  at  Washington 
featured  former  Governor  Stasaen's  chances 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination, 
which  people  In  Washington  feel  were 
Btrenf^thenfd  when  IsolatlonUt  Senator 
Sripsteao  was  beaten  for  denomination  by 
more  liberal  and  Internationally  minded 
Governor  Thye,  of  the  Qopber  SUte.  Thye  is 
spoken  of  as  Stassen's  Indicator.  At  any  rate, 
Thye  keepe  Stessen  in  the  forefront.  Two 
years  bencr  If  there  Is  a  sure  chance  that 
Truman  can  be  beaten,  the  tight-lipped  boys 
that  run  the  Republican  Party  fiom  that 
.smoke-filled  room  are  goini;  to  throw  the 
Presidency  to  one  of  their  own  kind.  Stassen 
Is  far  too  liberal  for  the  Republican  Party 
as  It  It  controned  at  the  top  so  far  The  oid- 
tlme  Republicans  don't  want  Stassen  to 
win.  If  there  should  be  no  chance  of  a  Re- 
publican victory  the  bosses  rosy  bring  out 
Stassen  with  a  wild  cry  of  liberalism,  and 
throw  Stassen  to  the  lions. 

The  heedilnes  in  the  case  of  Awiwrw  Jack- 
son Mat.  ehairmsn  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, have  come  so  thick  and  fast  and  there 
has  been  i<uch  a  mean  slant  to  them  that 
not  one  person  In  a  score  of  thousands  knows 
what  happened  I  want  to  mske  it  plain  that 
Pspresentative  Mat  has  been  In  Congress, 
representing  a  typical  American  Kentucky 
district,  a  long  time  and  Is  highly  refrarded  In 
Congreas  end^  In  his  district  among  the  peo- 
ple who  know  him. 

The  case  Involving  Mr.  Mat  and  a  group 
of  Industrial  enterprises  which  helped  win 
the  war  Is  the  result  of  the  Investigating 
work  of  employees  of  the  successor  to  the 
so-called  Truman  committee  which  covered 
itself  with  glory  during  the  war  That  com- 
mittee Is  now  headed  by  Senator  Meao.  of 
New  York,  who  apparently  Is  making  great 
moves  to  become  the  next  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York.  If  Senator  Mc«d 
can  show  the  folks  that  be  Is  as  great  en 
investigator  as  Governor  Tom  Dewey.  It 
might  help  him  with  the  voters.  The  in- 
vestigation Is  not  completed,  but  here  are 
Eome  of  the  Influences  at  work  against  Mr. 
Mat— and  they  are  pUjrlng  dirty  water  on 
him  without  stint. 

First,  the  atomic  energy  boys  who  want  full 
control  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommlaslon, 
with  no  military  man  on  the  premises,  are 
all  out  for  Mat's  scalp,  because  Mat  thinks 
we  are  Just  plain  so-and-so  fools  to  leave 
the  military  out  of  the  atomic  energy  con- 
sideration, and  thus  open  the  doors  to  attack 
by  our  own  devices.  Many  of  tbeaa  aumile 
energy  fellows  are  palsy  walsy  with  aome  of 
ct  -  potential  enemies,  as  has  been  hinted  to- 
day in  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. 

Then  there  are  a  few  Army  officers  who 
have  not  been  able  te  bend  Amorxw  Jacksom 
Mat  to  their  way  of  thinking,  and  they  are 
not  helping  the  MiliUry  Affairs  Committee 
chairman  one  bit.  Mat  dk*.  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  the  Army  on  the  matter  of  drafting 
teen-agers.    He  la  against  it. 
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prevail  at  the  conference  which  will  be 
held  July  29,  then  we  may  well  look 
upon  the  future  with  apprehension  tind 
concern. 


vorlng  the  immediate  admittance  of  100,000 
Jews  into  Palestine. 

He  publicly  insulted  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  striven  unceasingly 
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thing  in  their  power  to  implement  the 
mlttee's  report  to  allow  the  immediate  ad- 
mittance of  100.000  Jews  into  Palestine 

Samuel  Abluw.  Mrs.  Julian  Auaeil.  the 
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Mat  U  and  always  has  been  a  stanch  de- 
fender  of  the  Government  against  the  horde 
of  radicals,  reds  and  near  reds,  who  Innitrated 
high  places  during  the  war.  So,  that  dan- 
gerous crowd  and  their  newspaper  and  radio 
pals  are  squirting  Mat  with  mud.  The  Mill* 
Ury  Affairs  Committee  and  lU  chief  investi- 
gator Ralph  Burton,  has  been  the  object 
of  a  violent  attack  by  left-wing  propa- 
gandists for  their  Americanism  and  their 
sund  against  dangerous  radicalism  in  the 
Army. 

Senator  Mxao  seeks  riomlnatlon  for  Oot- 
emor  of  New  York  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  bis  opponent  probably  will  t  i  Oovernor 
Dewey.  He  mu«t  produce  something  big  and 
startling  by  the  early  part  of  August  to  make 
it  appaar  be  U  the  one  great  statesman  the 
Em  p. re  Stat-    needs. 

In  New  York,  a  convention  of  delegates 
cbuoaes  the  nominee.  Senator  Mzad  has  a 
lot  of  dert^-'tes  pledged  and  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility, but  bis  friends  want  to  keep  blm  In 
the  limelight  and  apparently  they  don't 
care  whom  they  hurt,  nor  what  fine  char- 
acter they  assassinate.  In  New  York,  former 
Oovernor  Lehman,  the  late  unsuccessful  head 
of  UNRRA.  wanted  to  go  o  the  Senate  to 
follow  Mead,  and  the  Little  Plower,  La- 
Ouardla.  wanted  to  be  either  Senator  or  Oov- 
ernor. I  mention  those  as  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture and  I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the 
New  York  Democratic  boaaes,  which  Include 
Jim  Parley  and  Boss  Flynn.  may  not  want 
MZAS,  bence.  Mkaos  attempt  at  a  strong 
build-up 

His  inunediate  Washington  sifpporters  have 
been  playing  for  headlines  rather  than  re- 
sults in  the  Investigation  so  far 

And,  by  the  way,  the  May  committee  on  the 
Bouaa  side  can  start  its  own  Investigation 
and,  for  that  matter,  has  been  carrying  on 
an  undercover  probe  for  4  years.  As  a  par- 
tial result,  as  I  have  disclosed  to  you.  a  fright- 
ened band  of  Reds  and  pinks  have  been 
exposed  and  moved  off  the  danger  spots — 
now  this  kick-t>ack! 

The  atomic  bomb  makes  the  headline  of 
the  week  but  first  here  Is  an  important  mes- 
sage directed  to  you  ladles: 

While  a  board  of  experts  today  Informed 
the  President  that  the  atomic  bomb  tests  In 
the  Pacific  have  proved  their  worth,  and  have 
demonstrated  that  great  naval  redesign  must 
be  undertaken  to  save  naval  personnel  from 
atomic  destruction.  In  Congress  also  a  bomb 
explodes  when  from  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  comes  the  strong  hint 
that  there  is  deep  anti -American  skull- 
dUH«iy  underway  on  the  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
raaerratlon  where  atomic  energy  material  Is 
being  made.  Chairman  Wooo  receives  in- 
formation from  the  committee  Investigator, 
Ernie  Adamson.  that  some  of  the  so-cailed 
scientific  societies  on  the  Job  are  cloaks  for 
un-American  activities  whose  success  would 
put  America  on  the  defensive  against  poten- 
tial enemies.  Wood  will  at  once  start  a 
move  to  put  atomic  energy  control  into  the 
aole  hands  of  the  military  and  make  Oak 
Ridge  a  complete  Army  reservation.  Amer- 
ica's atomic  energy  could  be  used  to  blow 
Americanism  to  its  death  and  produce  the 
form  of  totalitarian  dictatorship  now  rife 
In  middle  Xurope. 


Gerald  L.  K.  Smith;  Also  the  Des  Moines 
Refister 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 

nf  TBI  HODSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  OWYNNE  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  expend  my  remarks,  I  in- 


clude a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa : 

JULT  12,  1946. 
Tbz  BDrroK, 

Des  Moines  Register, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Deab  Ma.  EorroB :  I  have  never  before  writ- 
ten you  about  your  editorials,  although 
many  have  impressed  me  as  unfair  and  some 
as  definitely  untruthful. 

However,  your  editorial  In  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  concerning  the 
so-called  endorsement  of  my  candidacy  by 
Oerald  L  K.  Smith  contains  so  many  insinua- 
tions that  I  thought  It  only  fair  to  make  this 
answer. 

As  I  told  the  representatives  of  the  press, 
I  do  not  know  Oerald  L.  K.  Smith,  nor  any 
member  of  his  organization.  I  was.  of  course, 
nevei  consulted  about  his  endorsement,  and 
even  now  know  nothing  about  it  except  what 
I  have  read  In  the  papers. 

I  am  told  that  It  Is  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Smith  to  go  about  the  country  making  en- 
dorsements. In  these  busy  and  trying  times 
when  so  many  problems  are  before  us  most 
people  have  treated  Gerald  Smith  with  the 
silent  contempt  he  deserves  and  which  would 
soon  relegate  him  to  the  Umbo  of  forgotten 
things.  But  since  you  have  chosen  to  make 
an  issue  of  it,  I  wish  to  advise  all  concerned 
of  my  views  concerning  Mr  Smith  and  con- 
cerning certain  other  related  matters. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  all  attempts 
from  any  source  to  stir  up  racial  or  religious 
prejudice  or  to  array  one  group  In  thl5  coun- 
try against  another.  So.  therefore,  I  con- 
demn the  activities  of  Oerald  L.  K.  Smith 
and  his  so-called  organization  and  Intend 
to  sp>eak  and  act  against  him  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

So  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding.  I 
reaffirm  my  opposition  to  making  loans  to 
Britain  or  Russia,  to  breaking  down  immigra- 
tion barriers,  to  all  attempts  to  destroy  our 
form  of  government  either  by  force  and 
violence  or  by  sneaking,  l3rlng  propaganda. 
I  woMld  Keep  America  a  nation  of  religious 
freedom  as  guaranteed  in  the  Constltutkin. 
I  would  deal  sympathetically  and  Justly  with 
all  peoples:  but  our  own  country  must  always 
have  the  first  claim  on  our  resources,  our 
affections,  and  our  blood. 

But  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  other  per- 
sons and  groups  whom  I  think  are  also  con- 
ducting themselves  in  a  manner  detrimental 
to  the  Interests  of  true  Americanism. 

Certain  columnists  and  radio  commenta- 
tors have  consistently  carried  on  smear 
campaigns  and  made  statements  calculated 
to  appeal  to  prejudice  and  mass  hysteria 
The  Des  Moines  Register  has  carried  some 
of  these  columns,  many  of  them  unfriendly 
to  our  form  of  government  and  to  small 
business — your  advertisers  incidentally  Just 
how  you  Justify  this  Irrespons'ble  Journalism 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject,  permit  me  to 
say  a  word  about  the  general  tone  of  your 
parlor  pink  editorials  which  differ  from  thos< 
of  the  Communist  Dally  Worker  only  lu 
degree.  You  have  consistently  defended  the 
attempts  of  this  administration  to  foist  on 
th«  American  people  a  strangling  bureaucracy 
such  as  the  OPA  You  have  been  a  groveling 
apologist  for  Communistic  Russia  regardless 
of  how  her  actions  may  endanger  our  own 
form  of  government.  You  have  given  aid 
and  comfort  to  groups  whose  principal  aim 
la  to  destroy  America. 

It  Is  a  great  comfort  to  me  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  newspapers  In  our 
country  do  not  accept  your  selfish  and  vicious 
philosophy  both  as  to  Journalism  and  as  to 
government. 

I  trust  my  views  both  on  Gerald  L.  K 
Smith  and  the  Des  Moines  Register  have 
been  made  clear. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Gwtnnb. 


Contributiiic  to  the  Peace  of  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday  July  12.  1946 
Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about  peace 
and  brotherhood  and  International  good 
will,  and  Just  to  keep  the  record  straight. 
I  arn  submitting  a  newspaper  Item  from 
today's  papers.  This  indicates  the  tre- 
mendous cooperation  which  Russia  is  ex- 
tending ether  countries  in  connection 
with  everything  that  she  Is  doing  in  con- 
tributing to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
•  Secretary  of  State  James  F  Byrnes,  a 
somewhat  noted  authority  on  interna- 
tional matters,  is  reported  today  to  have 
said  in  Paris  that  Russia,  vhich  has  de- 
manded ten  billions  in  reparations  from 
Germany,  has  already  had  fourteen  bil- 
lions in  property,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  as  reparations.  Mr.  Byrnes 
is  quoted  as  having  said  that  Russia  has 
taken  property  and  materials  valued  at 
$14  OOO.OOO  000. 

This  is  an  altruistic  and  Christianlike 
approach  to  the  program  of  International 
good  will  among  all  nations,  tongues,  and 
creeds  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race. 

I  wonder  what  the  United  Nations 
thinks  about  it.  I  wonder  what  Mr. 
Byrnes  thinks  about  it.  I  have  lost 
track  of  the  many  trips  that  he  has  made 
to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  or 
holding  a  peace  conference.  He  has 
worn  out  a  lot  of  shoe  leather.  Up  to 
date  the  only  thing  that  has  been  ac- 
complished in  making  good  the  promises 
which  were  held  forth  when  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  II  has  been 
the  wearing  out  of  shoe  leather.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  very  much.  I  just  want 
these  facts  on  record  for  the  benefit  of 
those  people  who  take  the  position  that 
the  Russians  are  suspicious  of  us  and 
they  have  good  reason  to  be.  The  report 
of  Mr  Byrnes'  statement  appears  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  Friday,  July  12, 
194S,  and  is  as  follows: 

BTRNES    charges:     SOVIET     RXCETVED     rOURTEEN 
BILLIONS    IN    REPARATIONS    FROM    REICH 

Paris  July  12.  Secretary  of  State  James  P. 
Byrnes  today  charged  that  Russia,  which  has 
demanded  $10,000,000,000  In  reparations  from 
Germany  actually  has  already  received  direct 
and  indirect  reparations  of  »14.000,000.00. 

Byrnes  made  the  charge  'n  a  formal  state- 
ment issued  as  th^  Big  Four  foreign  minis- 
ters entered  what  was  expected  to  be  their 
final  day  of  conferences  preparatory  to  the 
21 -nation  peace  conference  July  29. 

Byrnes  said  that  the  transfer  of  Silesia, 
most  of  which  has  gone  to  Poland,  and  the 
acquisition  of  Koentgsberg  have  given  Russia 
property  and  materials  which  be  estimated 
to  be  worth  $14,000,000,000. 

I  am  quite  suie  that  the  facts  above 
set  forth  are  correct  because  all  of  us 
realize  that  Mr.  James  F.  Byrnes  is  a 
very  outstanding  American  citizen  and 
that  he  has  reason  to  be  accurate  in  this 
instance.  I  repeat  that  if  this  attitude, 
which  demands  ten  billions  in  addition 
to  fourteen  billion.s  alrrady  obt? inert  l.s  to 
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prevail  at  the  conference  which  will  be 
held  July  29.  then  we  may  well  look 
upon  the  future  with  apprehension  tind 
concern. 


Stop  Britiih  Affression  io  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssACHUsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  ad  \'hich  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Traveler,  Wednes- 
day, July  3.  194C: 
In  the  Name  op  Fkeedom  Stop  Brttoh  Ac- 

CBSBSioN    IN    Palestine — Demand    Justice 

FOB  THE  jEWnSH  PEOPLE 

While  America  celebrates  Its  Independence 
Day,  troops  of  Great  Britain  are  arresting 
thousands  of  leaders  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity In  the  Holy  Land,  confiscating  Jewish 
property,  and  making  a  shambles  of  Jewish 
rights. 

We  aslc.  What  is  behind  this  undeclared 
war  on  the  Jews? 

Is  Great  Britain  attempting  to  liquidate 
the  Jewish  national  home? 

Has  It  turned  over  a  new  and  bloody  leaf 
In  Its  policy  of  betrayal  Initiated  In  1939  by 
the  Chamberlain  government? 

CAUSE   FOB    AIARM 

As  freedom-lOTlng  Americans,  interested  In 
lasting  world  peace,  we  are  greatly  alarmed 
over  the  trend  of  events. 

A  short  while  ago.  In  its  open  repudiation 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry.  Great 
Britain  refused  to  allow  the  Immediate  ad- 
mltunce  of  100.000  Jews  Into  Palestine. 

Now.  as  If  in  answer  to  the  storm  of  con- 
demnation chat  has  broken  upon  her.  Britain 
is  employing  her  military  might  to  smash 
the  morale  of  the  Jewish  people  In  Palestine, 
at^t^e  same  time  continuing  her  traditional 
policy  of  Arab  appeasement  and  failure  to 
live  up  to  the  mandate  given  her  by  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Is  Britain's  word  to  tie  trusted  no  longer 
In  International  affairs? 

MR.   BEVIN  RENEGES 

Even  as  British  troops,  without  warrant, 
throw  Jewish  men  and  women  Into  prison, 
the  recent  words  of  Foreign  Minister  Ernest 
Bevin  ring  out  In  hollow  mockery  of  honor 
among  men  a^d  nations. 

Mr.  Bevin,  who  helped  create  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry,  had  publicly 
asserted  that  the  British  Government  would 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee if  they  were  unanimous. 

When  the  committee  reported  unanimously 
in  favor  of  immediate  admittance  of  100.000 
Jews  Into  the  Holy  Land.  Mr.  Bevin  hesitated, 
sought  loopholes,  and,  finding  none,  exploded 
In  a  speech  that  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
antl-Semltlc  of  all  time. 

INSULTS  TO  THE  TTNTrED  STATES 

He  publicly  Insulted  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  attempting  to  impute  their 
support  of  the  committee's  recommendations 
to  a  desire  to  keep  the  displaced  Jews  of 
Europe  out  of  this  country.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  of  Europe  themselves  had 
voted  almost  to  a  man  to  go  to  Palestine. 

He  publicly  Insulted  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  gone  on  record  fa- 


voring the  Immediate  admittance  of  lOO.OCO 
Jews  into  Palestine. 

He  publicly  Insulted  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  striven  unceasingly 
to  help  the  ill-fed.  ill-clothed,  honieles>  Jews 
find  a  haven  In  the  land  of  their  fathers 

Now  that  Mr  Bfv'a's  shocking  words  have 
been  spoken.  Britain  Is  displaying  equally 
shocking  tactics,  reminiscent  of  the  Gestapo. 
to  bring  the  Jewish  population  of  Palestine 
to  Its  knees. 

What  t&s  Britain  offered  In  defense  of  her 
actions? 

She  says  she  la  out  to  smash  the  Hagana, 
th(?  Jewish  underground  self-defense  army. 
With  the  full  facts  before  It.  what  did  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  have  to  say 
about  the  Hagana?  The  committee  recog- 
nlaed  the  v<tal  need  for  an  organisation  of 
Its  kind,  declarM  It  should  not  be  disarmed. 

MINCTEMCN   OF  PALESTINE 

Frank  Buxton  one  of  th*  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  compared  the  Hagana 
with  the  American  minutemen  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War. 

Clearly  the  Hagana  Is  not  the  issue.  Can 
it  be  the  Jewish  Agency? 

The  Jewish  Agency  in  Palestine  Is  made 
up  of  Zionist  and  non-Z-lonlst  members  the 
world  over.  Including  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  League  of  Nations  mandate 
and  the  Unite  ;  Nations  Charter,  the  Jewish 
Agency  Is  the  officially  recognized  spokesman 
for  world  Jewry.  It  expresses  our  own  views 
In  deploring  any  and  all  acts  of  violence 
however  their  origin. 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  last  war  when 
Rommel  was  on  the  march  toward  Egypt  and 
the  Suez  Canal,  It  was  the  Jewish  Agency 
which  helped  xJiitaln  turn  the  tide  The 
Jewish  Agency,  mobilizing  Jewish  manpower 
and  Industry,  was  the  oasis  in  a  sea  of  sup- 
port given  the  Axis  by  the  Arab  world. 

SAVED  AMERICAN  UVXS 

The  Jewish  Agency  and  the  Jewish  people 
In  Palestine  saved  countless  lives  of  Ameri- 
can boys  during  the  north  African  campaign 
by  their  all-out  military  and  economic  help. 

The  Arabs,  and  particularly  their  leader, 
the  Mufti,  on  the  other  hand,  waged  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  In  behalf  of  the  Axis  Had  It 
not  been  for  them,  many  American  boys 
would  be  alive  today  Instead  of  finding  graves 
on  a  foreign  shore. 

A  TACTICAL   "EBCAPr* 

To  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Mufti,  Hitler's  hatchet  man  dur- 
ing the  war,  has  t>een  allowed  to  "escape"  to 
lead  the  Arab  fight  agalrst  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  Can  It  be  that  Britain's  tactics 
of  Intimidation  have  been  timed  with  this 
"escape"  to  create  the  utmost  havoc  among 
the  Jewish  population? 

No  we  cannot  sit  Idly  by  and  allow  these 
acts  of  Bggre5>sion  to  go  unchallenged  and 
uncondemned. 

In  this  atomic  age  we  must  trust  the 
words  of  men  and  of  nations  If  the  world  is 
to  escape  disaster.  Here  Is  an  example  of 
a  flagrant  violation  of  a  nation's  '.rust. 
Here  is  an  example  of  a  world  power,  sitting 
In  the  counclU  of  the  mighty,  defying  • 
committee  whose  recommendations  she 
promised  she  would  eniorce,  and  Imposing 
Instead  a  reign  of  terror. 

Is  this  what  the  Second  World  War  was 
fought  for? 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  Independence  Day. 
a  day  hallowed  In  the  hearts  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, we  make  It  known  to  the  world  that 
freedom-loving  people,  wherever  they  may  be, 
are  not  alone  In  their  sUuggle  against  tyr- 
anny and  oppression. 

HOW  CAN   TOU    HELP 

Write  or  wire  the  President,  asking  him  to 
take  a  firm  stand  against  this  International 
outrage.  Write  or  wire  your  Congressman 
and  Senators,  urging  them  also  to  do  every- 


thing In  their  power  to  Implement  the  com- 
mittee's report  to  allow  the  Immediate  ad- 
mittance of  100.000  Jews  into  Palestine 

Samuel  Abluw.  Mrs.  Julian  Ansell.  the 
Reverend  Be<lros  Baharlan.  Ralph 
P.  Bass,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Roger 
D.  Bosworth.  Thomas  W  Bowe, 
Lt.  Gov  Robert  T  Brudlord.  the 
Reverend  Kmorr  8.  Bucke,  Samuel 
Caploe.  Abraham  Close.  Max»-«U 
Cohen.  Herman  Oilman  Judge 
Lewis  Goldberg.  Mrs.  Lrcwla  Gtild- 
berg.  Jacob  8  Gordon,  Dean 
Kitherlne  D.  Rardwick.  Hsrry 
Kraft.  David  Laaker.  Peter  M. 
Leevttt.  Rabbi  Joshua  Loth  Ueb- 
man.  the  Reverend  Donald  O. 
Lothrop.  Mrs  Colin  W.  MscDou- 
ald.  ToUod  D.  Markson.  President 
Daniel  L.  Marsh.  Isadore  H.  T. 
Muchnlck.  Maurice  Perlmiin. 
Charles  A.  Rome,  Judge  David  A. 
Rose.  Rabbi  Herman  H.  Rubeno- 
vltz.  Hynum  BUverman.  Mrs  Carl 
Spector.  Dewey  D.  Stone.  Benja- 
min Ulin.  F.  Prank  Vorenbeig. 
David  M.  Watchmaker. 


Let's  Care  for  Our  OM  Folks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  desire  to  again 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
plight  of  our  aged  citizens.  We  have 
seen  the  costs  of  living  soar  to  a  point 
where  their  pitiful  allowances  in  the  form 
of  old-age  pensions  have  become  so 
meager  that  it  Is  a  disgrace  to  the  world's 
richest  Nation.  Now  the  House  is  crying 
huge  tears  over  the  British  Empire,  and 
giving  serious  consideration  to  the  mat- 
ter of  appropriating  billions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stabilizing  Empire  economy.  It 
is  argued  that  this  appropriation  will  be 
Important  to  the  future  well  being  of  the 
United  States.  They  say  It  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  market  for  American  goods 
and  services  in  the  postwar  period.  This, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Is  open  to  argument.  Why 
is  it  better  for  American  trade,  American 
workers,  or  the  American  economy  to  es- 
tablish dollar  purchasing  power  In  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Russia, 
or  any  other  neighbor  country  than  it  Is 
to  establish  the  dollar  market  through 
the  hands  of  our  own  worthy  senior  cit- 
izens? Why  is  it  better  business  to  make 
easy  money  available  to  foreign  custom- 
ers than  to  make  it  available  to  our  own 
veteran.s?  How  can  a  dollar  spent  here 
by  a  citizen  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  do  more  for  the  American 
economy  than  a  dollar  spent  by  a  senior 
American  citizen,  or  an  American  vet- 
eran? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  raising  these 
questions  on  this  floor,  In  the  prefs.  and 
over  the  radio  for  some  time.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  share  the  position  I  hold 
In  this  matter.  In  fact  I  have  a  request 
in  writing,  signed  by  75  Members  of  the 
House,   requesting   that   the  matter  of 
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considering  the  loan  to  Britain  be  de- 
ferred until  proper  consideiation  shall 
have  been  given  to  the  matter  of  ade- 
quate pensions  for  the  aged  and  veter- 
ans' legislation.  In  behalf  of  these  75 
Members  of  the  House  I  again  call  upon 
this  oody  to  give  heed  to  this  very  im- 
portant matter.  May  I  remind  the  House 
that  it  Is  our  first  duty  to  represent  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Once  this  is  done,  and  done  properl/. 
then,  and  not  until  then,  should  we  take 
time  out  to  leguslat:  to  restore  or  main- 
tain the  economy  of  Great  Britain  or 
any  other  country. 


The  Road  to  Survival  Leads  to  the  Right 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIViS 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
July  11  edition  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune,  its  editor,  H.  B.  Snyder,  briefly 
and  concisely  outlined  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  the  British  loan  resolution 
should  be  ratified  by  the  Congress.  The 
Gary  Post-Tribune  has  in  the  past  been 
classified  as  an  independent  newspaper 
with  a  leaning  to  the  Republican  Party 
on  mo«t  domestic  i.ssues. 

Mr.  Snyder  has  maintained  a  policy  of 
informing  the  readers  of  his  newspaper 
of  America's  responsibility,  as  the  world's 
leading  nation,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram for  future  peace.  l)oth  commercial 
and  military. 

BKmSH  LOAN  TO  PASS 

It  is  now  believed  In  Washington  that  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives  will  pass  the  Brit- 
ish Loan  Act  within  a  few  days.  The  loan 
Is  being  debated  and  a  careful  computation 
tndtoatcs  there  will  be  enough  votes  for  Its 
paaMg*  although  the  margin   will   be  slim. 

Any  other  result  would  be  close  to  an  Inter- 
national calamity  because  the  failure  of  the 
•et  would  end  the  era  of  good  feeling  and 
coopnatlon  l)etween  the  two  countries.  This 
relationship  was  the  basic  reason  for  our  war 
victory.  Together  we  were  irresistible.  And 
w«  can  continue  to  be  irresistible  in  peace 
If  we  stand  together. 

ror  a  time  it  appeared  that  the  opposition 
to  the  loan  might  defeat  it.  Many  Americans 
still  have  no  conception  of  our  International 
position  and  some  of  our  officials  made  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  sell  the  loap  as  a  good 
business  deal. 

Of  course,  it  Is  a  good  business  deal  in  the 
larger  meaning  of  good  business  but  it  Is 
hardl>  a  good  loan  for  money-making  pur- 
poses. We  may  get  the  money  back  but  It 
Is  a  fair  bet  we  won't.  That,  as  we  see  It, 
makes  no  difference.  We  are  not  loaning  for 
the  purposes  of  money  profits  but  to  retain 
our  place  in  world  affairs 

Together  the  United  States  and  Britain 
cannot  be  shoved  aside,  they  must  be  heard. 
But  with  the  United  States  departing  from 
Kurcpe  and  refusing  to  act  as  a  partner  to 
Britain  in  international  controls  the  future 
would  appear  very  dark 

Apparently  the  broader  view  is  being  taken 
try  a  majority  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 
With  the  loan  act  passed  we  can  then  pro- 
ceed to  carry  out  the  various  parts  of  the 
econtsnlc  and  other  agreements  already 
agreed  upon,  all  of  which  are  required  to 
handle  the  job  facing  us  and  other  nations. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    ^ 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    UICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Frida:j.  July  12    1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  extend  my  remarki  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
me  at  Port  Stevens.  Washington.  D.  C. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  eighty-second  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Fort  Stevens: 

This  Is  a  historic  spot.  We  stand  on 
sacred  ground  Gettysburg  was  the  crucial 
point  of  Confederate  penetration  into  Fed- 
eral territory.  Fort  Stevens  was  the  crucial 
point  of  defense  against  the  Confederate  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  city  of  Washington. 
Although  not  a  large-scale  engagement.  Us 
significance  Is  not  surpassed  by  any  contest 
of  arms  during  the  lour  tear-drenched  years 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Had  the  Confederates  succeeded  here  at 
Fort  Stevens  and  captured  the  Nation  s  Cap- 
ital, they  might  have  been  recognized  by 
foreign  powers  desirous  of  seeing  us  divided. 
History  and  destiny  sometimes  hang  by  a 
very   thin    thread 

It  was  the  fact  that  General  Early  received 
a  message  from  one  of  his  subordinate  officers 
who  was  near  Baltimore,  82  years  ago  to- 
night. Informing  him  that  not  one  corps  but 
two  of  the  Union  Army  had  arrived  In  Wash- 
ington, that  caused  the  Confederate  general 
to  delay  the  assault  until  daylight,  when 
he  might  determine  whether  these  defenses 
were  heavily  manned.  His  binoculars  told 
him  the  story  at  dawn.     It  was  too  late. 

The  battle  here  presented  one  of  the 
strange  anomalies  of  war.  The  Southern 
Army  under  General  Early  approached  from 
the  north.  The  northern  army  advanced 
from  the  south.  Here  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  office,  was  under  fire.  Here 
the  only  battle  ever  fought  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  took  place.  Here  occurred  the 
last  aggressive  attempt  by  General  Lee  to 
breck  the  fast  forging  ring  of  mUltary  power 
around  the  Confederate  Army  near  Rich- 
mond. 

Lee  deemed  the  failure  of  Early  to  capture 
Washington  of  such  magnitude  that  he 
urged  all  Information  of  It  be  kept  from  the 
southern  people,  lest  their  morale  be  weak- 
ened. Nevertheless,  let  us  remember  that 
they  who  fought  here  were  all  Americans. 

Three  times  since  the  tragic  War  Between 
the  States  we  have  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  we  are  a  united  people  and  that  there 
is  no  North  nor  South,  nor  East  nor  West, 
whenever  freedom  and  our  beloved  land  are 
threatened  by  a  foreign  foe. 

We  trust  in  God.  We  tielleve  in  the 
Christian  faith.  We  believe  In  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Those  things 
are  not  granted  by  man.  They  come  down 
to  us  from  heaven  and  are  Inherent  in  us 
from  birth.  They  have  been  woven  Into  the 
fabric  of  our  Government.  The  flower  of 
American  manhood  died  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  that  those  principles  might  live. 
Upon  us.  the  living,  falls  the  sacred  trust 
to  preserve  them. 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  we  are  faithful  to 
our  trtist.  We  have  Inherited  the  country. 
We  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  sacrifices  our 
heroes  made.  Are  we  alert  and  vigilant  In 
guarding  the  trust  Imposed  in  us.  or  are  we 
becoming  complacent  and  Indifferent  to  the 
blessings  we  enjoy  under  this  Republic? 

We  have  been  moving  away  from  the  time- 
tested  principles  on  which  our  Government 
was  founded,  principles  which  have  lifted  the 
weights  from  the  shoulders  of  men  and  given 


hope  to  the  oppressed  of  the  earth.  We  have 
been  moving  to  the  left  and  toward  totali- 
tarian government. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  or  a  day  In  September 
1787.  when  he  signed  the  new  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  was  asked  what  kirid  of 
government  he  had  sponsored,  "A  Republic.  If 
we  can  keep  It,"  was  his  prompt  reply.  Sev- 
enty-six years  later.  Lincoln  asked  the  i^me 
question  at  Gettysburg  Ir.  different  words, 
"Can  a  nation  conceived  in  liberty  long 
endure?" 

Now,  fourscore  and  three  years  later  we 
are  asking  the  same  question.  Can  our 
American  way  of  life  and  self-government 
survive?  Well  might  we  ask  ourselves  that 
question  and  do  something  about  It.  Liberty 
has  b5en  vanishing  in  other  lands.  It  can 
also  vanish  from  America. 

When  Lincoln  asked  his  question  at 
Gettysburg,  he  must  have  had  In  mind  the 
danger  of  our  destruction  from  within  tor 
we  were  not  being  attacked  from  without. 
He  foresaw  more  than  80  years  ago  what 
every  loyal  American  should  fear  now,  when 
he  said,  "At  what  point  is  the  danger  to  t>e 
expected?  If  it  ever  reaches  us.  It  must 
spring  up  among  us.  If  destructU  be  our 
lot.  we  must  ourselves  be  Its  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen  we  must 
live  through  all  time  or  die  by  suicide  ' 

During  the  last  decade  or  more,  we  have 
witnessed  an  unmistakable  trend  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  Lincoln's  prophecy.  There 
has  been  a  definite  Infiltration  Into  every 
activity  of  the  American  people  by  an  Ideol- 
ogy of  government  which  has  given  notice  to 
us  and  to  the  world  that  it  Intends  to'de- 
stroy  us  and  everything  for  which  we  stand 

Communism  Is  getting  a  foothold  in  our 
schools.  l&bOT  unions,  business,  even  in  our 
churches  and  in  our  National  Government. 
Able  and  patriotic  public  servants  In  high 
positions  within  the  Federal  Government 
have  resigned  or  have  been  otherwise  re- 
moved through  the  subtle  Influence  of  those 
who  practice  communism 

Undisputed  evidence  that  these  enemies 
within  our  gates  are  iMring  from  within  our 
Government  Is  the  stealing  from  the  State 
Department.  Naval  Intelligence,  and  other 
Government  agencies.  In  wartime,  of  secret 
and  highly  confidential  files 

We  know  that  they  took  more  than  ode 
hundred  of  them,  containing  information 
affecting  our  national  defense  Most  of  them 
were  found  In  the  offices  of  a  pro-Communist 
magazine  more  than  250  miles  away  from 
Washington 

Had  this  happened  in  some  other  govern- 
ment, those  who  committed  the  offense 
would  have  been  shot  at  dawn  without  a 
trial.  Here  the  guilty  were  released  upon 
payment  of  a  nominal  fine.  What  Is  this 
thing  called  communism?  It  is  an  Ideology 
of  government  under  which  the  state  is  god 
and  master,  the  individual  but  a  numt>er  anti 
a  servant  of  the  state.  It  Is  anti-God  and 
antlrellglon.  Its  purpose  Is  to  destroy  all 
other  povernments  and  to  eliminate  prlvaW' 
ownership  of  property. 

Under  communism  no  one  can  own  a  foo^ 
of  land  or  hire  anyone  to  run  even  a  news- 
stand or  a  barber  shop.  There  Is  but  one  em- 
ployer, the  state.  You  work  for  It  or  starve 
You  live  and  work  where  you  are  told.  You 
take  the  Job  it  gives  you  and  like  It. 

Under  communism  there  is  but  one  politi- 
cal ;party,  one  ticket  There  Is  no  choice.  Th.» 
r.  die  and  press  are  owned  by  the  state  You 
hear  and  read  what  the  state  permits  and  no 
more.    It  Is  physical  and  mental  slavery. 

Communism  calls  itself  democracy  but  de- 
nies the  basic  principle  of  democracy,  which 
is  government  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. It  has  been  moving  westward.  It  has 
made  large  advances  in  and  now  threatens 
to  dominate  all  of  Europe.  Its  heel  has  been 
planted  on  our  shores. 

It  can  happen  here.  Our  Nation  has  been 
moving  on  the  road  to  the  left.  It  presents 
a    challenge    to    every    loyal    and    patriotic 
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American.  There  can  be  no  compromise 
with  this  menace.  The  two  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, one  based  on  freedom  and  Justice, 
the  other  on  fear  and  terror,  cannot  live  side 
by  side  in  the  same  country.  One  or  the 
other  must  die. 

That  Is  the  Issue  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  Nation  cannot  endure  half 
American  and  half  Communist.  Ours  Is 
the  decision  to  make,  and  the  task  of  carry- 
ing forward  the  torch  of  freedom  and  pass- 
ing It  on  to  our  children  undeflled. 

Indifference  and  complacency  must  be  re- 
placed by  alertness  and  vigilance.  They  are 
still  the  price  we  must  pay.  On  this  eighty- 
cecond  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Fort 
Stevens  and  on  this  sacred  and  historic  spot 
is  a  most  appropriate  time  for  us  to  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  the  Nation 
was  founded  and  which  we  enjoy  as  a  free 
people. 

If  the  coUectlvlst  theory  Is  embraced,  we 
are  on  the  road  to  the  destruction,  not  only 
of  individual  liberty,  but  of  the  very  founda- 
tions on  which  thU  country  grew  great  and 
Btrong. 

Freedom  has  always  provided  the  urge  for 
man  to  go  forward.  Throughout  the  ages, 
millions  have  died  for  that  precious  thing. 
It  win  be  defended  and  preserved  only  when 
there  Is  an  awakening  through  our  land  that 
touches  every  heart  and  arouses  within  us  a 
new  appreciation  of  our  heritage 

Let  us.  then,  my  fellow  citizens,  turn  our 
thoughts  and  hearts  with  undiminished 
energy  to  this  "land  of  youth  and  freedom 
where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and  the  flag 
Is  full  of  stars";  for  the  only  road  to  survival 
leads  to  the  right. 


Minnesota  Elections  Aid  British  Loan  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  CALIFOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  July  11,  1946: 
Minnesota     ELwmoNS     Aid     BsmsH     Loan 

Bill — Detiat  or  Isolationists  Raises  Re- 

pxtblican  Paett's  Prestige 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Did  the  Minnesota  primary  election  as- 
sure the  passage  of  the  British  loan  in  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Many  competent  observers  In  Congress 
think  the  answer  is  "Yes."  They  do  not  ar- 
gue that  the  election  Itself  made  new  votes 
In  the  House  but  that  it  prevented  the  wa- 
vering and  doubting  few  from  voting  against 
the  loan. 

For  several  days  now  it  has  been  recog- 
nized on  Capitol  Hill  that  the  number  of 
on-the-fence  votes  constituted  a  balance  of 
power  which  would  be  sufficient  to  defeat 
the  loan  bill.  Opponents  Insisted  that  senti- 
ment through  the  Middle  West  was  strongly 
against  the  loan  The  Minnesota  election 
furnished  a  natural  test,  because  the  Issue 
was  debated  there  between  two  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  Republican  senatorial  nomina- 
tion.  Certainly  If  ever  there  was  a  clear- 
cut  demarcation  as  between  the  Intema- 
tlonal-minded  and  the  so-called  isolationist 
attitude.  It  was  to  be  fotmd  in  the  mnnesota 
primary  election. 

Not  only  did  former  Governor  Thye,  who 
won  the  nomination,  make  bis  position  clear 


in  favor  of  the  British  loan  and  international 
cooperation  but  he  had  behind  him  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  champions  of  inter- 
national unity— Harold  Stassen.  whose  views 
are  closely  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  those  of  the  late  Wendell  WiUkle. 

ISOLATIONISM   OBSOLTTE 

The  decisive  victory  means  much  more 
than  an  Indication  to  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
isolationist  argument  now  can  be  beaten  m 
a  word  that  has  t>een  shrunk  in  size  by  air- 
power  and  improved  communications,  to  say 
nothing  of  atomic  bombs  It  means  that  the 
Republican  Party  can  no  longer  »>e  called 
isolationist  Just  because  a  few  of  Its  mem- 
bers here  and  there  cling  to  their  prewar 
concepts  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Republican  Party  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  an  opportunity  now  to 
emerge  on  the  roll  call  on  the  British  loan 
bill  as  a  party  that  does  not  consider  for- 
eign policy  a  partisan  affair. 

If  the  preponderant  number  of  Republi- 
cans do  vote  for  the  British  loan,  it  will  be 
a  sign  that  the  Republican  Party  Is  siding  not 
only  with  former  Governor  Stassen  but  with 
Senator  Vandenbekc,  of  Michigan,  and  Sena- 
tor Austin,  of  ermont.  who  have  succeeded 
in  recent  months  in  doing  more  to  achieve 
a  bipartisan  front  in  world  affairs  for  the 
American  Government  than  have  any  other 
men  in  the  Senate  in  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

For  it  was  the  Republican  Party  which 
went  isolationist  after  World  War  I  and  many 
of  its  strongest  spokesmen  kept  that  attitude 
up  to  the  Pearl  Harbor  episode,  thus  making 
European  statesmen  doubtful  as  to  what  the 
United  States  could  be  expected  to  do  if  the 
terms  of  the  Kellogg  peace  treaties  outlawing 
war  and  aggression  were  violated. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  XjmTt 

There  Is  no  way  of  being  sure  what  might 
have  happened  In  Europe  If  the  course  of 
the  United  States  had  i}een  as  plainly  marked 
out  In  the  thirties  as  it  is  today  with  re- 
spect to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Europe. 
Such  an  attitude  on  our  part  then  might 
have  assisted  in  strengthening  the  group  of 
nations  who  saw  Hitler  rising  but  did  not 
dare  alone  to  challenge  him. 

In  any  event,  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  playing  a  constructive  part  today 
in  keeping  foreign  policy  from  becoming  a 
political  issue  is  an  important  achievement. 
It  means  that  the  Republican  Party  will  not 
t>e  selecting  its  next  Presidential  nominee 
on  the  basis  of  foreign  policy  views  but  on 
what  might  be  termed  domestic  economic 
policy.  The  views  of  Messrs.  Stassen  and 
Vandenberg  may  differ  as  to  domestic  Issues, 
but  on  foreign  policy  they  stand  together  In 
upholding  the  United  Nations  anc  such 
measures  as  are  t>eing  proposed  to  bring  about 
economic  stability  through  the  grant  of  in- 
tergovernmental credits. 

The  Minnesota  primary  defeated  Senator 
Shipsteao,  who  voted  against  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  who  doubtless  felt  that  the 
Middle  West  would  revert  to  Its  1920  point 
of  view.  Minnesota  proved  by  its  votes  that 
he  was  wrong.  The  prestige  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  risen  immeasurably. 


United  States  Military  Forces  in  Palestine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  12.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
believed  that  a  nation  which  believes 


that  its  national  interests  are  threatened 
anywhere  in  the  world  must  be  willing 
to  risk  conflict  if  necessary  to  protect 
those  interests,  or  those  interests  may 
not  be  protected.  In  this  connection, 
the  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribtme  of  July  8  is  ex- 
tremely pertinent: 

UNrrro  States  Is  Urged  To  Givs  Brit  aim 
MiLiTART  Support  in  Palestine — Arabs 
Held  Much  Less  Likxlt  To  Begin  War 
Against  Two-Power  Front  Than  Against 
the  Brttish  Alone,  and  ICO.OOO  Jews  Mt»T 
Be  Saved 

(By  George  Fielding  Blot) 
Are  American  troops  really  needed,  as  Brit- 
ish official  spokesmen  claim,  to  prevent  Beri- 
ous  Arab  disorders  In  Palestine  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  admittance  of  100.000  addi- 
tional Jewish  immigrants  to  that  country? 
The  problem  is  not  Just  the  control  of  the 
Arab  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  r  also  es- 
tends  to  the  possibility  that  the  surrounding 
Arab  states  may  send  help  in  the  way  of 
arms  and  funds  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs  If 
the  latter  should  start  armed  resistance  to 
the  coming  of  more  Jewish  immigrants 

There  are  two  points  of  view  which  ar« 
being  strongly  put  forward:  one  by  th« 
British,  who  appear  to  regard  the  possibility 
of  resistance  a.  most  serious,  and  possibly 
as  extending  to  the  equivalent  of  a  war  with 
the  whole  Moslem  population  of  the  Middle 
East;  the  other  by  the  Zionists,  who  claim 
stoutly  that  all  talk  of  resistance  is  an  Arab 
bluff,  that  in  fact  th<  Arabs  would  ht  unable 
to  put  up  any  serious  fight.  Some  Zionisu 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  British  know  It 
is  a  bluff  but  ere  using  the  Arab  threats  as 
excuses  for  doing  nothing. 

.ofALTsis  or  rscTS 

It  may,  therefore.  t>e  useful  to  subject  the 
•  known  facts  to  a  little  analysis. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  facts,  from 
the  American  point  of  view,  is  the  terrible 
fact  that  unless  these  100,000  Jews— the 
really  desperate  casee — are  removed  to 
Palestine  very  shortly  they  wUi  perish  in 
misery  and  despair  For  them  there  Is  now 
no  other  hope  but  Palestine.  They  have 
fixed  the  eyes  of  theu  souls  on  this  promised 
land.  If  it  U  denied  them  they  will  die  On 
this  point  BlJ  otjservers  are  agreed. 

The  second  fact  is  that  threats  of  armed 
resistance  have  been  made  by  various  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Arab  point  of  view 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  holds  the  mandate  for  Palestine, 
apparently  takes  these  threats  seriously  and 
has  asked  that  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment participate  In  bearing  military  as  well 
as  financial  responsibility  if  that  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Anglo-American  Committee  of 
Inquiry  recommending  the  immediate  ad- 
mittance to  Palestine  of  the  desperate  100,000 
Jews  is  to  l)e  implemented. 

The  fourth  fact  is  that  this  recommenda- 
tion will  not  be  carried  out  xinless  the  BrltUh 
GOT'ernment  assents  to  it. 

Very  weU.  then.  Why  not  meet  the  con- 
ditions which  the  British  Government  con- 
siders essential?  Why  not  send  American 
forces  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean? 

There  are  only  two  posslbUltles:  either 
the  Arabs  will  resist  or  they  will  not. 

They  are  much  more  likely  to  resist  the 
British  alone  than  they  are  the  combination 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States.  There  U, 
In  fact,  evidence  in  recent  dispatches  from 
Palestine  that  Arab  leaders  are  getting  some- 
what nervous  about  the  possibUity  that  the 
United  States  might,  after  all,  send  troops 
to  Palestine. 

If  the  Arabs  do  not  resist,  then  there  will 
be  no  trouble,  and  we  shall  have  suffered 
nothing  worse  than  the  expense  of  sending 
a  divUlon  or  two  and  perhaps  an  air  group 
on  a  long  and  tiresome  Journey.  TTiis  is 
surely  a  very  little  price  to  pay  for  saving 
100,000  lives. 
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If  the  Palestinian  Arabs  do  resist,  that  re- 
iMatanc*  will  be  far  more  quickly  overcome 
by  tbe  pretence  of  ample  force  to  deal  with 
disturbers  of  the  peace.  Moreover,  we  may 
well  expect  that  neighboring  Arab  states  will 
be  much  more  hesitant  to  suppoi .  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  agalni^t  both  America  and  Brit- 
ain than  against  Britain  alone. 

uk:ted  statzs  cAPrrai,  nczsco 
King  Ibn  Saud,  for  example,  has  done  some 
large-size  talking  about  canceling  the  Ara- 
bian-American Co  "8  oil  concession,  but  he 
will  hesitate  to  deprive  himself  of  the  major 
part  of  his  revenue,  especially  with  American 
troops  on  his  threshold  Indeed,  the  whole 
area  of  the  Ulddle  East  must  now  look  very 
largely  to  American  capital  and  American 
commercial  enterprise  for  that  measure  of 
economic  recovery  which  It  so  badly  needs 
and  from  which  alone  the  Arab  lands  may 
in  due  course  attain  the  internal  stability 
essential  to  resist  Russian  pressure  against 
their  land  frontiers  and  Russian  political 
penetration  in  various  forms.  To  this  In- 
ternal stability  of  the  middle  eastern  region 
as  a  whole,  the  coming  uf  additional  hard- 
working, enterprising  Jewish  immigrants  to 
Pmlastlne  can  be  a  wholesome  contribution, 
and  they  wUl  bring  with  them  a  Sow  of  cap- 
ital from  J^wUh  and  other  American  sources 
They  are  a  danger,  in  fact,  only  to  those  who 
would  perpetuate  an  ancient  and  outworn 
feudal  order  and  who.  therefore,  cannot  bear 
to  see  the  success  of  a  democratic  experi- 
ment on  their  borders. 

The  time  has  come  for  action.  The  Anglo- 
American  discussions  now  in  progress  In  Lon- 
don can  hardly  hope  for  quick  success  unless 
the  American  Government  is  willing  to  cut 
the  Oordlan  knot  and  ssy;  'Very  well,  then. 
If  you  say  you  need  troops,  troops  you  shall 
hi  ve.  But  these  lives  must  be  saved— for 
they  are  the  lives  of  a  people  to  whom  west- 
ern clvlllxatlon  owes  a  debt  of  blood." 


A  Needed  Uw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  OILUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  1 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Pbrt  Wayne  (Ind.>  News-S3ntinel: 

A    NEKDXD    LAW 

Some  years  ago  a  paper  which  believed 
with  Thomas  Jefferson  that  that  government 
governs  best  which  governs  least,  started  a 
movement  It  called  Repeal  a  law  a  week. 
It  was  aimed  to  relieve  the  American  people 
of  the  great  burden  of  useless  and  hamper- 
ing legislation  which  oppresses  them.  It 
did  not  get  far.  for  the  time  was  premature. 

Today  there  Is  pending  In  Congress  a  bill 
to  counteract  seme  of  the  evil  effects  of  this 
weight  of  laws  without  repealing  any  of 
them.  It  Is  the  Judicial  review  bill,  and  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  Its 
author  Is  Senator  Pat  McCassan.  of  Nevada, 
one  of  the  small  but  able  group  of  Jeffer- 
■onian  Democrats  In  the  upper  Chamber 

As  we  all  know,  our  governmental  octopus 
has  been  expanding  for  years  through  the 
addition  of  bureaus,  twards  and  commis- 
sions which  follow  what  Is  called  adminis- 
trative law.  as  distinct  from  what  may  be 
called  Judicial  law.  or  practice  before  courts 
uadir  kmf  established  rules  of  evidence  and 
praoadur*.     Under  admtolstratlve  law,  the 


procedure  follows  rules  set  up  by  the  admin- 
istrators, and  there  can  be  no  Judicial  review 
of  all  rulings  made  by  these  The  citizen  is 
helpless  to  know  all  these  rules,  and  has  to 
depend  upon  lawyers  expert  in  this  sort  of 
law,  ustially  persons  who  have  held  govern- 
mental positions  In  the  past  on  administra- 
tive staffs.  In  most  grade  A  law  schools  of 
today,  special  courses  are  given  in  adminis- 
trative law.  which  gives  an  Idea  oJ  the  Im- 
portance the  subject  has  attained  In  our  bus- 
Ines    and  public  life. 

Under  Senator  McCarran  9  bill,  there 
would  be  a  reversal  of  this  trend  that  takes 
the  Government  of  the  people  away  from  the 
Judicial  arm.  chosen  as  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  gives  It  to  bureaucrats  selected 
by  the  executive  There  would  be  an  end  to 
the  illegitimate  process  of  empowering  the 
executive  to  short  circuit  the  protection 
which  the  courts  were  to  give  the  citizen,  a 
process  which  is  destroying  the  checks  and 
balances  of  the  three  coordinate  branches 
set  up  by  our  fundamental  law  This  end 
would  be  accomplished  simply  by  making  the 
acts,  rulings,  and  decrees  of  the  administra- 
tors subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

That  we  shall  get  such  a  measure  enacted 
into  law  under  this  regime  is.  of  course,  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  The  New  Dealers,  as  well 
as  the  Simon  pure  bureaucrats  who  are  not 
even  philosophical  enough  to  be  New  Deal- 
ers, are  dead  set  against  It,  for  It  means  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  their  autocratic 
power.  But  it  Is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  fu- 
ture freedom  of  the  people-  when  they  have 
placed  a  representative  of  their  own  In  the 
White  House. 


Removal  of  Price  Ceilinfs  on  Grain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  KKW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8  I  Introduced  H.  R.  6374,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942 
so  as  to  remo.e  price  controls  with  re- 
spect to  grain  and  grain  products.  I 
felt  that  sucn  action  would  bring  relief 
to  New  England;  that  with  ceilings  re- 
moved those  engaped  in  the  farming  in- 
dustry would  be  able  to  purchase  much 
needed  grain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  July  1  OPA  has 
been  dead,  and  I  for  one  hope  that  it 
will  never  be  resurrected.  Since  July  1 
it  has  been  possible  to  purchase  grain 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
fact  that  poultrymen  and  livestock  own- 
ers have  been  able  to  buy  feed  during 
the  last  11  days  means  that  what  was 
needed  In  order  to  relieve  the  grain  sit- 
uation was  the  removal  of  price  ceilings 
on  grain.  What  has  happened  during 
the  last  11  days  is  ample  proof  that  to 
return  to  price  control  would  be  dis- 
astrous. 

George  M.  Putnam,  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, sent  me  the  following  telegram 
under  date  of  July  11: 

We  appreciate  action  taken  by  Senate  on 
dairy,  poultry  products,  and  meat.  We  re- 
gret faUure  to  include  feed  grains.  Putting 
ceilings  back  on  grain  is  about  the  worn 
tiling  that  could  happen  to  our  poultry  and 


dairy  industries  In  New  Hampshire.  Since 
OPA  went  out  our  grain  met  have  been  ah\e 
to  buy  If  celllngf  come  back  we  will  be  In 
same  situation  a^  before,  which  you  kncv 
was  approaching  a  calamity.  Is  there  any  way 
left  In  which  feed  grains  can  be  removed 
from  ceUlng  control. 

OEoac     M.    Putnam. 
President.  New  Hampshire  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation. 

I  have  receiver  many  communicalionr 
from  New  Hampshire  and  have  talked 
with  many  people  since  the  1st  of  July. 
I  am  assured  that  the  very  critical  grain 
situatioh  has  been  markedly  relieved 
since  the  decease  of  OPA. 


Franco  Gtes  Spain's  Peril 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12,  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  July  12, 1946: 
Franco  Cnis  Spain  s  Pxril — Sats  Commu- 
nists Make  Large  Armt  Necessary 
(By    Randolph    CburchiU) 

Madrid. — In  yesterdays  column  1  quoted 
the  answers  which  Generalissimo  Franco 
gave  to  a  series  of  questions  I  submitted  to 
him.  Following  are  his  replies  to  additional 
questions: 

1  "Does  the  Spanish  Government  Intend 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Spanish  armed 
forces  in  the  near  future?  How  many  troops 
are  under  arms  at  the  moment?" 

Franco  "The  Spanish  Government  finds 
Itself  obliged  to  maintain  under  arms  a 
force  stronger  than  our  normal  dispositions 
on  account  of  the  threats  which  have  arisen 
on  our  Pyrenean  frontier  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  Very  serious  aggressions  carried 
out  against  our  territory,  attempts  at  In- 
•nitration  by  bands  of  terrorists  armed  In 
southern  Prance,  and  the  fomentation  of 
crime  and  sabotage  by  International  com- 
munism necessitate  a  larger  military  dis- 
position and  expenditure  than  usual.  Owing 
to  these  circumstances,  Spain  haa  under 
arms  some  320.000  men." 

atomic  research 

2.  "Is  Spain  undertaking  any  research  in 
atomic  energy?  Are  any  such  researches 
contemplated?" 

Franco.  "Spain  has  not  undertaken  any 
research  Into  atomic  energy  She  regards 
It,  like  gas,  as  a  weapon  of  unbounded  cruel- 
ty, incomparably  more  harmful  tr  civil  pcp- 
'vUatlons  than  to  actual  combatant  units. 
Spain  does  not  at  present  contemplate  car- 
rying out  thl-  type  of  research,  but  she  Is 
attentively  following  the  vicissitudes  of  ex- 
periments abroad  " 

3.  "Following  upon  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Argentine,  is  there  any  like- 
lihood of  diplomatic  relations  being  restored 
between  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union?  Would 
Spain  welcome  entering  into  relations  with 
Russia?" 

PkANco.  "Spain  has  not  hitherto  consid- 
ered resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  with  which  country  they 
have  been  interrupted  for  nearly  30  years. 
Spain  feels  no  kind  of  animosity  or  ill  will 
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toward  the  Russia  people.  Her  products 
are  complementary  to  many  of  the  products 
of  the  vast  Russian  territory,  but  Spain  will 
not  barter  her  domes'.ic  peace  and  order  for 
the  material  advantages  of  any  trade,  how- 
ever Important  It  might  be.  Spain  desires 
that  'he  evolution  of  Russia  which  necessar- 
ily must  arise  from  the  Influence  exerted 
upon  her  by  higher  civilization  may  allow 
her  to  renew  good  neighborly  relations  with 
western  peoples  In  such  a  case,  assuredly 
Spain  would  constitute  no  exception." 

RELATIONS  WITH  UNITTD  STATES 

4.  "If  the  United  States  ci-ntinues  indef- 
initely to  be  represented  In  Madrid  by  a 
charge  d'affaires.  Is  the  Spanish  Government 
likely  to  recall  Its  Ambassador  from  Wash- 
ington?" 

Franco.  "The  Spanish  Government  has  not 
considered  this  case,  nor  does  It  read  into 
the  absence  ol  a  United  States  Ambassador 
.  any  other  meaning  than  that  which  it  has 
In  Itself  Clearly,  if  this  situation  should 
become  permanent,  the  Government  would 
have  to  consider  It." 


Shipbnildinf  in  the  United  States  at  the 
End  of  the  War  and  Since 


Veterans'  Employment  and  National  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  12,  1946 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  letter 
relative  to  H.  R.  6746,  legislation  which  I 
Introduced ; 

Portland,  Orec.,  June  28.  1946. 
The  Honorable  B.  W.  Kearney, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congrjssman  Kearney:  I  was  very 
glad  to  read  vour  bill,  H.  R.  6746.  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Veterans  Employ- 
ment and  National  Economic  Development 
Corporation.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill 
may  well  be  the  answer  to  a  most  Important 
problem,  I.  e  .  the  orderly  economic  develop- 
ment of  Ala-^ka. 

Prom  all  that  I  can  discover,  Alaska  Is  stiU 
pretty  much  on  an  economic  dead  center  at 
the  present  time.  In  spite  of  the  energetic 
efforts  of  Mr  Bartlett,  Governor  Gruenlng, 
and  others.  I  think  we  would  be  making  a 
very  sad  mistake  if  we  did  not  take  this 
opportunity  to  reaUy  get  Alaska  started. 
The  Territory  has  the  raw  materials  and 
the  space  and  the  climate  to  be  a  weU- 
developed.  well-rounded  home  for  several 
million  Americans.  All  that  Is  needed  Is 
the  men  and  the  money  to  provide  the 
impetus  to  get  things  started. 

There  are  thousands  of  GI's  like  myself, 
who  would  like  to  go  to  Alaska  to  live.  But 
the  prospect  right  now  seems  pretty  bleak; 
high  living  costs,  inadequate  transporUtlon, 
Insufficient  housing,  and  very  little  year- 
round  employment  is  the  report  we  get.  It 
is  also  my  understanding,  although  I  may 
be  wrong  about  this,  that  the  loan  provisions 
of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  do  not  mean  much 
In  Alaska,  since  the  banks  up  there  are  not 
eager  to  handle  loans  at  the  low  rate  of 
interest  provided  under  that  bill.  Your  pro- 
posed Development  Corporation  could  cpen 
up  some  flne  opportunities  In  the  Territory, 

It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  If  this  bUl 
could  receive  congressional  approval  In  the 
near  future 

Sincerely, 

WKNonx  P.  KsT,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  a  condensation  of  an 
article  appearing  in  the  New  Interna- 
tional Yearbook,  1946  edition,  just  pub- 
lished by  Punk  k  Wagnalls  Co..  New 
York,  and  written  by  that  leading  mari- 
time authority,  Commander  Wendell 
Phillips  Dodge,  editor  of  the  monthly 
magazine.  Marine  News,  New  York: 

SHIPBtTILOING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    DURING 

THE  Year  1945 

The  greatest  shipbuilding  progr-'m  ever  at- 
tempted in  world's  history  was  being  com- 
pleted In  the  United  States  during  1945. 
More  than  any  other  one  thing,  ships  and 
still  more  ships  won  global  World  War  II. 
Without  ships-  merchant  ships  more  than 
naval,  strange  as  it  may  seem— the  war  in 
both  hemispheres  would  have  been  lost  by 
the.  United  Nations  to  the  Axis 

From  January  1.  1942,  through  November 
1945  there  were  5,573  merchant  ships  of  54.- 
002.123  deadweight  tons  delivered  from  all 
American  shipyards. 

Contracts  for  434  merchant  ships  remained 
on  Maritime  Commission  books  after  can- 
cellation of  $425,000,000  In  contracts  for  135 
sh:ps.  and  three  contracts  for  special  mili- 
tary equipment 

The  outstanding  contracts,  covering  vir- 
tually all  types  from  small  coastal  freighters 
to  P-2  passenger-cargo  ships,  extend  into 
1946.  With  the  completion  of  these  con- 
tracts, the  wartime  ship  construction  pro- 
gram will  be  ended.  In  the  future  contracts 
will  be  awarded  only  for  ships  needed  for 
postwar  trade  routes.  These  contracts  will 
be  let  throi;gh  competitive  bidding,  instead 
of  the  wartime  speed-up  procedure  of  cost- 
plus. 

The  Federal  Government  has  built  and  now 
owns  shipyard  facilities  costing  approxi- 
mately 23  billion  doUais,  and  private 
shipbuilders  have  Invested  additional  huge 
amounts.  The  wartime  Investment  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  more  than  four  times 
the  total  Government  and  private  Invest- 
ment in  shipyard  faculties  prior  to  the  war. 

Shipyards,  however,  do  not  comprise  the 
whole  ship-building  Industry.  They  are  the 
establishments  which  perform  the  final  as- 
sembly, repair,  and  outfitting  of  twth  mer- 
chant and  fighting  vessels.  In  some  in- 
stances they  also  manufacture  components 
and  develop  design. 

The  broader  industry  of  shipbuilding  in 
the  United  SUtes  encompasses  the  manu- 
facture of  parts  and  material  throughout 
the  coimtry,  as  well  as  the  work  of  design- 
ing ships  and  the  assembly  and  repair  of 
ships  In  the  yards.  Every  State  In  the  Union 
contributes  something  to  the  building. 

At  peak  wartime  activity  the  entire  ship- 
building Industry  employed  an  estimated 
4.000.000  workers.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
wide  variety  of  materials  and  componenU 
which  go  Into  the  finished  ships  are  spread 
throughout  the  country  and  employed  at  the 
peak  of  wartime  activity  an  estimated  2.300.- 
000  workers  With  the  shipyards  of  the 
United  States  located  on  the  shores  of  the 
more  Important  rivers,  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Gulf  coast,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific seacoasts,.  they  constitute  the  greaiest 
concentrations  of  the  Nation's  shipbuilding 


activities,  and  employed  the  largest  alngto 
group  out  of  the  millions  of  workers  engaged 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry.  hSTlng  1.730,- 
000  employees  at  the  peak. 

The  United  States  now  has  a  shipyard  ca- 
pacity far  greater  than  It  can  conceivably 
use  in  times  of  peace.  Since  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  this  country  has  not 
been  a  leader  in  shipbuilding.  In  the  last 
60  years  It  has  been  the  world's  leading  ship- 
builder only  In  the  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
During  most  peacetime  years  t>etwecn  the 
two  world  wars  England  led  the  world  in  the 
production  of  merchant  tonnage.  In  fact,  in 
many  years  Germany  and  Japan  each  built 
and  launched  a  greater  tonnage  of  merchant 
shins  than  did  the  United  States  In  the  18- 
year  period  between  1930  and  1939  the  United 
States  built  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
merchant  ship  tonnage  launched  In  the 
world 

The  production  of  large  merchant  types 
of  seagoing  vessels  over  2.000  gross  tons  by 
American  shipyards  during  1945  while  com- 
mendable, cannot  compare  with  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  construction  during  the  last 
6  months  of  1943,  when  the  peak  was  reached. 
However,  during  the  first  half  of  1945  more 
than  three  ships  a  day  were  finished. 

Prospects  for  new  shipbuilding  in  the 
future  on  a  more  normal  basis  are  fair.  A 
number  of  designs  have  been  prepared  con- 
templating the  construction  of  special  types 
of  vessels  to  replace  the  many  that  were  lost 
during  the  war,  or  radically  converted  for 
military  use. 

October  26.  1944.  might  have  been  In  im- 
portant day  for  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, for  President  Roosevelt  requested  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  prepare  a  bold  and 
daring  plan  for  Its  Improvement  and  to 
maintain  Its  future  position.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  emphatically  we  should  lose  no 
time  In  preparing  designs  for  and  construct- 
ing such  vessels.  He  urged  immediate  In- 
aueuratlon  of  the  program  so  that  this  plan 
could  be  a  factor  In  employment  and  the 
conversion  from  war  to  peacetime  economy. 

The  year  1945  passed  through  11'^  months 
before  this  bold  and  daring  plan  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  was  brought  to  light 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  he  Society 
of  Naval  Architects  and  Marlnt  Engineers  In 
New  York  It  was  not  so  bold  and  daring, 
after  all.  and  Instead  went  back  to  the  early 
19?0's.  right  after  World  War  I.  In  North 
Atlantic  passenger-ship  design  It  went  so 
f«r  a';  to  predict  that  ultimately.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  water  transportation  of  paa- 
senTcrs  will  be  so  decreased  as  to  became 
rather  a  minor  factor  outside  the  cruise  for 
relaxation  and  recreation 

Then,  this  study  made  under  the  Presi- 
dent's directive  demanding  a  departure  from 
precedent  proclaimed  that  the  period  of  use- 
fulness for  such  ships  should  extend  throueh 
a  couple  of  decades. 

The  year  may  take  Just  pride  In  the  fact 
that  on  March  1,  at  exactly  10:16  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Pacific  coast  time,  the  keel 
was  laid  for  the  first  vessel  to  be  built  for  a 
fore'gn  power  in  the  United  States  to  more 
than  23  years.  ThU  historic  keel  was  for  the 
first  of  20  cargo  ships  costing  approximately 
f8  000  000  ordered  from  the  Alblna  Engine  * 
Marhlne  Works,  Portland.  On  i  .  by  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  Government.  This 
contract,  the  first  big  peacetime  order  for 
foreign  ships,  was  an  announcement  that 
Portland.  Oreg.,  can  compel  with  the  world 
in  shipbuilding,  and  the  enterprUlng  ship- 
builder and  designer  is  the  Pacific  Coast 
industrialist,  L.  R  Hmsa.  who  was  building 
ships  way  back  when  Henry  J.  Kaiser  was 
building  highway  roads  in  our  Northwest. 
Htiasa  U  continuing  to  build  ships,  without 
benefit  of  Federal  Government  financing 

March  witnessed  the  launching  of  the  first 
4S  000-ton  carrier  to  be  buUt  for  the  United 
SUtes  Navy,   the  U.  8.  8.  Midway.  In  tbe 
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resolution'  be    transmitted    to    Senator    Jo- 
seph  F.  GUFFEY    and   Francis  J    Myers  and 


ceptably  to  the  labor  bosses,  the  wage  rates 
Htid  workini^-  conditions  of  the  nien  hv  n  nre. 


passed  since  the  Balfour  Declaration,  a 


procedure.     Under  adrntDlstratlra  law,  the      tblng  Uiat  could  bappen  to  ova  poultry  and      Spain  feels  no  kind  ot  animosity  or  ill  will 


cuuia   receive   congreasionaj   appiuviu   lu    i.uv 

near  future 

Sincerely, 

WXNOXLL  P.  Kat,  Jr. 


the  Gulf  coast,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific seacoasis..  they  constitute  the  greatest 
concentrations  of  the  Nation's  shipbuilding 


March  wJtneswd  the  launching  ol  tne  nr»i 
48  000-ton  carrier  to  be  buUt  lor  the  Cnircd 
SUtM  Navy.   th«  V.  8.  S.  Mtdwajf.  la  tb« 
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Dravo-created  submerged  shlpway  at  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Co.'s  yard,  Newport  News,  Va.  ThU  giant 
graving  dock,  a  Navy  secret  since  It  was 
built  In  1941.  may  be  put  down  as  an 
outstanding  development  In  shipbuilding 
for  1»45.  When  the  great  battleship 
U.  8.  8.  Washington  was  launched  on  June 
1.  1941.  some  25.000  persons  witnessed  the 
ceremony.  If  these  spectators  had  paid 
$10  each  for  the  privilege,  as  theatergoers 
did  m  principal  cltlea  from  coast  to  coast 
to  see  and  hear  the  great  Spanish  *I>use 
of  Song."  Sefiorlta  Raquel  Meller,  In  1»2«, 
the  receipts  would  barely  have  covered  the 
actual  expense  of  preparing  the  IsunchlnR 
berth  for  the  thrilling  moment  when  the 
mighty  hull  slid  down  the  Inclined  ways. 
The  sum  of  about  $250 .000  Is  required  for 
the  nrressary  blocking,  cradles,  greasing,  and 
other  expenses  Incidental  to  preparing  a  ship 
of  battleship  size  for  launching  on  Inclined 
ways. 

This  actual  launching  expense  is  only  one 
of  a  numt)er  of  shipbuilding  costs  which  are 
eliminated  or  substantially  reduced  wten  a 
horizontal  fhlpway  Is  used  instead  of  Inclined 
ways  for  ship  constnictlon,  and  the  com- 
pleted vessel  is  Hosted,  rather  than  launched. 
The  beginning  of  1945  witnessed  the  com- 
missioning snd  operation  of  the  first  of  four 
Ice  breakers  of  the  Wind  cla.ss.  bringing  to  the 
United  States  Coa-^t  Guard  Fleet  an  unusual 
and  useful  type  of  vessel.  A  bow  propeller 
driven  by  a  3.300-horsepower  electric  motor 
creates  a  wave  ahead  of  the  vessel  thst  helps 
break  the  Ice. 

Mention  might  be  made  of  the  possibility 
of  the  reversible  propeller.  While  variable 
pitch  or  feathering  propellers  are  not  new, 
developments  along  new  designs  are  being 
brought  forth,  largely  because  of  their  feasi- 
bility with  nanchlnery  not  readily  reversible. 
A  noUble  step  was  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gas  turbine.  While  it  still  msy 
be  considered  In  the  experlmenUl  stage.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  Inves- 
tigation and  probably  will  soon  be  put  Into 
practical  application.  Its  poaaibUltlea  are 
surprising. 

No  radical  changes  in  hull  designs  or  par- 
ticular advancements  that  have  not  prc- 
vlcusly  bacn  mentioned  have  been  brought 
out.  "Projp-eaa  along  thes«  lines  is  of  neces- 
sity slow. 


Lobby  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THORUS 

or  HKw  jEasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
I^iemker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recokd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Westwood  (N.  J.)   Chronicle  of  July  4, 

1946: 

LOBBY  roa  Aucxica 

What  this  country  needs  Is  more  Individu- 
als who  feel  that  adherence  to  principle  Is 
more  important  than  personal  political  pres- 
tige. Cynical  realism  and  political  expedi- 
ency have  brought  the  United  States  to  the 
brink  of  despair. 

As  one  American  asks  in  oesperate  earnest- 
ness. "Where  are  the  lobbyists  lor  America, 
for  Justice,  and  for  truth?"  Millions  ask 
this  same  question.  They  are  frighteiied  by 
the  atmosphere  of  horse  trading  and  the 
Jockeying  for  power  so  evident  In  high  Gov- 
ernment and  labor  circles  at  a  time  when  the 
world  Is  crying  for  statesmanship  as  well  aa 
ftwd. 


It  la  like  a  breath  of  clean  mountain  air 
when  a  responsible  person  in  public  or  pri- 
vate life  speaks  out  unequivocally  for  what 
he  believes  to  be  right,  and  in  accordance 
with  basic  principles  of  the  American  Idea 
of  government,  even  though  It  may  not  be 
the  popular  thing  to  say  at  the  moment. 
Such  people  are  rare  today.  That  is  why 
the  country  Is  slowly  drifting  toward  bo- 
cialism  and  communism. 

There  is  no  one  lobbying  efleetlvely  for 
solvent  Government;  for  the  right  of  the  In- 
dividual to  join  or  not  to  Join  a  labor  union; 
for  an  end  to  the  strangling  clutch  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  on  the  activities  of  ^very 
private  citizen  It  is  not  popular  to  lobby 
lor  these  things  because  too  many  people 
have  the  Idea  tha  In  bureaucracy  and  or- 
ganized compulsion  He  sanctuary  from  infla- 
tion. 

Fear  of  the  hazards  o  the  postwar  world 
has  led  to  confused  restrictions  and  suppres- 
sion of  natural  forces  which  can  only  result 
in  an  exposion  of  some  kind.  When  it  comes 
those  millions  who  believe  In  this  country 
and  Its  form  of  government  will  have  to 
lobby  for  America  as  they  never  lobbied 
before. 


What  There  Is  in  It  for  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  J.  DELANEY 

or  KTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  JOHN  J.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  12, 
1946: 

WHAT  THERE  IS  IN  rT  FOR  US 

Some  time  tomorrow  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  exjiected  to  vote  on  what  Is  con- 
veniently called  the  British  loan  but  what 
la  really  a  $3,750,000,000  "line  of  credit,"  plug 
a  settlement  of  $630,000,000  on  lend-lease 
goods  left  by  us  Ui  the  United  Kingdom  The 
proposal  has  had  a  long  Journey  Negotia- 
tions were  begun  last  September  and  com- 
pleted in  December.  The  Senate  did  net  be- 
gin conunlttee  hearings  until  March  5  and 
did  not  pass  the  approving  resolution,  by  a 
vote  of  46  to  34,  until  May  10  The  House 
then  rehashed  the  relevant — and  irrelevant — 
material  in  3  weeks  of  committee  hear- 
ings of  Its  own.  which  were  completed  on 
June  7.  A  month  and  a  day  later  the  resolu- 
tion reached  the  floor.  If  any  Member  of  the 
House  does  not  now  know  what  this  is  all 
about  it  Is  his  own  fault. 

At  this  late  stage,  and  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  are  still  asking  if  we  have 
abandoned  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  who  want  to  know  what 
Britain  has  ever  done  for  us,  who  demand 
why  we  should  subsidize  the  British  Crown, 
or  who  believe  that  British  policy  in  the  Near 
East.  Par  East,  or  elsewhere  is  wrong.  It  Is 
worth  while  to  ask  what  this  loan  will  do  rcr 
the  United  States.  In  the  language  of  the 
profeesiona  cynics  who  condemn  any  act  of 
generosity  toward  any  foreign  country,  whit 
Is  there  In  it  for  us? 

The  first  thing  in  It  for  us  is  the  liberation 
of  world  trade,  which  will  stimulate  aU  cur 
exports  and  bring  in  the  imports,  which  also 
mean  Jobs  for  wage  earners  and  comforts  fcr 
consumers.  A  commercial  struggle  with 
Britain  wotild  surely  follow  the  rejection  cf 
the  propoMd  credit  Britain  would  have  no 
choice.  She  Is  practically  stripped  of  gold 
and  dollars.  She  would  have  to  fight  us  In 
the  world's  markets  In  order  to  survive.  But 
if  we  extend  this  credit  she  will  be  able,  and 


has  promised,  to  drop  all  dUcrlmlnatlons 
against  American  trade,  including  the  ster- 
ling-dollar pool  which  18  now  a  veritable 
Atlantic  barrier  between  the  two  countries. 
Her  prosperity  and  ours  wUl  be  linked.  In 
that  union  lies  the  reasonable  expectation 
that  interest  and  principle  on  the  loan  can 
be  paid  during  the  50-year  period  following 
1951. 

The  second  thing  in  it  for  us  Is  world 
peace,  under  a  gradually  strengthening  and 
broadening  United  Nations  Organization. 
No  one  supposes  that  an  economic  battle 
with  Britain  would  end  In  a  military  war 
with  her,  but  if  the  trade  of  the  world  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  chaos  and  ruin,  the  peace 
of  the  world  would  not  be  worth  betting  on 
Former  Secretary  of  State  Hull  spoke  truly 
yesterday  In  his  letter  to  Speaker  RAYBtmN: 

•The  world  is  today  confronted  with  an  in- 
escapable choice  as  fraught  with  decisive 
significance  as  any  that  the  human  race  has 
ever  faced  Reduced  to  Its  fundamental 
terms  that  choice  Is  between  a  growing  co- 
operation among  nations  In  the  economic, 
political,  and  other  fields,  or  a  growing  her- 
mit-like aloofness  on  the  part  of  nations  to- 
ward each  other,  which  mtist  Inevitably  lead 
to  Increasing  International  discord  and  pos- 
sibly to  the  final  supreme  catastrophe  of  an- 
other world  war." 

If  we  cannot  cooperate  with  Britain,  near- 
est of  all  nations  to  us  In  history  and  tradi- 
tion, how  can  we  cooperate  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations?  The  experi- 
ment In  cooperation  which  this  credit  pro- 
poses is  only  a  beginning,  but  it  is  a  neces- 
sary beginning.  If  the  House  says  "Yes"  to- 
morrow, world  reconstruction  in  a  vast  and 
important  area  can  be  started. 


Resolution  of  Nantlcoke  (Pa.)  Business 
.    Men's  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Nanticoke  Business  Men's  Association, 
Nantlcoke,  Pa.,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  about  to  dispose  of  Its  so-called 
Big  Inch  and  Little  Inch  pipe  lines,  con- 
structed during  the  late  war  for  transpor- 
tation of  crude  oil  to  the  refineries  on  the 
eastern  seaboard,  and  that  said  pipe  line 
extend  from  the  Texas  oil  and  gas  fields  to 
terminals  on  the  eastern  seaboard  with  fa- 
cilities for  branch  pipe  lines  to  municipali- 
ties in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States;  and 

Whereas  said  pipe  lines  are  adaptable  for 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  and  if  put 
to  such  use  would  be  In  direct  competition 
with  anthracite  coal  in  the  market  area  of 
anthracite:  Now.  tlierefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  body  go  on  record  as 
opposed  to  any  use  of  said  pipe  lines  or  sale 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  natural  gas,  for  the  reason  that 
competition  between  natural  gas  and  anthra- 
cite in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  would  re- 
sult in  a  ftirther  shrinkage  nf  snthraclte  sales 
with  a  corresponding  depressing  effect  upon 
the  general  welfare  of  this  community;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  communities  in  the  anthra- 
cite producing  counties  of  Pennsylvania  be 
Informed  of  our  action  and  copies  ot  this 
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resolution'  be  transmitted  to  Senator  Jo- 
seph P.  GuJFEY  and  Fsancis  J.  Myeks  and 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

Benjamin  F.  Howells, 

President. 
Danixl  Amdur, 

Secretary. 


The  Real  Labor  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.  HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

•  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12,  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers  of  June  6.  1946: 

THE   real  labor   PROBLEM 

The  administration's  so-called  labor  pol- 
icy appears  to  be  confused  and  aimless  only 
if  it  is  viewed  as  separate  and  distinct  from 
anything  else  that  goes  on  in  Washington. 

It  takes  on  a  very  different  aspect  when 
it  is  considered  in  conjunction  with  almost 
every  other  administration  policy. 

It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  New  Deal's 
reconversion  program,  by  which  the  supply 
of  merchandise — from  fuels  and  raw  mate- 
rials to  finished  products,  from  the  farms  and 
cattle  ranges  to  the  meat  packers  and  the 
dairy  kitchens,  from  the  cotton  fields  and 
wool  yards  to  the  textile  mills  and  the  cloth- 
ing shops^is  bossed  from  the  Capital  by  the 
Administrator  of  Civilian  Production,  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  by  the 
Economic  Stabilizer. 

It  embodies  the  same  spirit  and  purpose 
as  the  administration's  housing  plans  and 
a  long  list  of  similar  legislative  schemes, 
ranging  from  socialized  medicine  and  Federal 
control  of  scientific  research  to  vast  cen- 
tralized satrapies  supplanting  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  great  river  valleys. 

It  belongs  in  the  same  category  as  the 
British  loan  agreement  and  the  use  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  funds,  the  actual  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  create  an  International  trade  or- 
ganization In  which  American  finance.  In- 
dustry and  commerce  will  be  subjected  to 
bureaucratic  domination  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home. 

The  policy  Is,  In  fact,  one  segment  In  a 
complete  system  of  controlled  economy  that 
Is  being  rivet  jd  part  by  part  upon  the  un- 
comprehending Nation  by  diverse  and 
devious  methods. 

At  present  this  labor  policy  is  being  en- 
forced in  the  guise  of  emergency  measures 
to  deal  with  the  long  series  of  demoralizing 
strikes   in   vital   industries. 

President  Truman's  temporary  antlstrike 
bill  would  have  given  congressional  sanction 
to  the  policy  for  an  Indeterminate  period. 

Within  that  period  permanent  legislation 
was  to  be  prepared:  and,  with  so  much  power 
already  exercised  by  the  Government,  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  permanent  law 
would  simply  make  the  emergency  perma- 
nent. 

The  essence  of  the  New  Deals  postwar 
labor  policy  is  governmental  wage  fixing. 

The  wage-fixing  Is  accomplished  by  the 
device  of  Government  seizure  of  private 
property  In  which  a  strike  occurs — a  peace- 
time misuse  of  wartime  power  which  was  first 
flagrantly  and  unconstitutionally  abused  In 
the  Montgomery  Ward  seizure 

Having  seized  a  plant  or  Industry,  the  ad- 
ministration substitutes  Government  opera- 
tion for  private  operation. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  Government  to 
settle    the    strike — Itsel'    determining,    ac- 


ceptably to  the  labor  bosses,  the  wage  rates 
and  working  conditions  of  the  men  by  a  pre- 
tense of  collective  bargaining. 

When  that  has  been  done,  the  owners  and 
operators,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  strike  set- 
tlement, can  recover  their  properties  only  by 
accepting  the  terms  which  the  Government 
and  the  labor  bosses  have  made. 

There  is  no  assurance,  in  la^  or  elsewhere, 
that  the  settlements  will  be  such  as  the  af- 
fected industries  will  be  financially  able  to 
sustain — the  alternative  prospect  being  con- 
tinuous Government  operation,  or  Govern- 
ment ownership. 

In  his  emergency  antlstrike  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  a  still  further  usurpation — 
that  any  profits  accruing  during  Government 
operation  should  not  be  left  to  the  business 
but  should  be  retained  by  the  Government. 

Here  is  a  form  of  outright  confiscation  the 
like  of  which  has  never  before  been  suggested 
by  an  American  administration. 

There  is  a  way — an  American  way — of  solv- 
ing the  labor  problem,  but  It  is  not  the  New 
Deal's  way. 

First,  legislation  Is  needed  to  abolish  the 
inequities  and  racketeering  evils  Inherent  In 
the  Wagner  Act 

Second.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Acts  must 
be  applied  in  politics  against  labor  unions  as 
well  as  business   corporations 

Third.  Labor  unions  should  be  required  to 
Incorporate,  to  hold  honest  elections,  and  to 
account  for  their  funds. 

Fourth.  Labor  unions  as  well  as  employers 
should  be  held  legally  liable  for  breach  of 
contracts. 

Fifth.  The  equity  powers  of  the  courts  to 
Issue  injunctions  in  strikes,  especially  against 
Illegal  actions,  should  be  fully  restored. 

Sixth.  Judicial  tribunals  to  hear  and  de- 
termine as  arbitrators  all  labor  disputes 
should  be  established — Impartial  courts  to 
which  \tkbor  or  Industry  could  readily  resort. 
Just  as  citizens  now  appeal  to  civil  courts 
for  the  redress  of  grievances  and  settlement 
of  disputes,  instead  of  taking  the  law  vio- 
lently into  their  own  hands. 

Two  things  must  be  abolished— (1)  Gov- 
ernment seizure,  by  Executive  orders,  of  pri- 
vate property  and  (2)  wage  fixing  by 
governmental  bureaucracies  or  political 
appointees. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  have  permanent  power  to 
determine  wages,  then  also  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  have  permanent  power  to  fix 
prices  and  to  control  all  the  processes  of 
production  and  distribution. 

This  Is  obviously  the  power  the  New  Deal 
wants — and  Is  really  using  nOw— because  It 
is  a  part  of  the  New  Deal's  entire  program 
Of  socialism  and  regimentation. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  New  Deal  must 
not  have  if  the  American  people  are  to  be- 
come again  a  free  people  and  if  our  match- 
less economic  and  social  progress  is  to  be 
resumed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.MILLET  HAND 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  July  12,  1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  including 
portions  of  a  speech  I  made  on  the 
Palestine  question  in  Atlantic  City,  on 
February  10.  1946.  and  supplementing 
that  statement  by  a  brief  review  of  the 
continuing  struggle  for  justice  for  the 
Jewish  people.    A  quarter  century  has 


passed  since  the  Balfour  Declaration,  a 
quarter  century  of  broken  promises. 
And  months  and  years  have  passed 
without  effective  aid  from  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  deal  with  the  problem  of 
Palc.<;tine  in  three  parts:  as  a  moral 
question,  in  its  legal  status,  and  in  its 
political   aspects. 

Surely  those  of  us  w^o  propose  that 
Palestine  shall  be  open  to  free  and  im- 
restricted  Jewish  immigration  have  no 
need  to  defend  our  position  on  moral 
grounds. 

THK  MOSAL    IS8TTC 

For  centuries  the  treatment  accorded 
Jewish  minorities  has  l)een  a  blot  on  the 
record  of  civilization.  Crowded  always 
in  the  least  desirable  sections  of  Euro- 
pean cities,  and  living  nt  all  only  at  the 
sufferance  of  majority  groups,  their  his- 
tory in  Europe  has  been  a  tragic  tale, 
marked  at  the  best  with  inferior  status, 
and  at  the  worst  by  outbreaks  of  dis- 
graceful savagery  on  the  part  of  their 
oppressors. 

They  have  patiently  continued  as  an 
tmderprivileged  group  In  Europe  while 
hoping,  someday  to  gain  a  free  and  in- 
dependent life  wherein,  by  their  own  ef- 
forts, they  could  achieve  that  self-re-  . 
spect  the  desire  for  which  Is  inherent  In 
all  human  beings. 

During  the  First  World  War,  their 
ancient  homeland  was  wrested  from 
Turkish  domination  by  the  Allied  Powers, 
led  by  a  Jewish  legion.  Palestine  was 
promised  them  in  recognition  of  their 
historic  claim  to  that  coimtry.  and  in 
appreciation  of  their  services  to  the 
allied  cause.  It  was  assured  them  by 
international  covenants  agreed  to  by  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

In  1922.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adopted  a  joint  resolution  ap- 
proving the  use  of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish 
homeland,  and  in  1924,  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can convention  lent  its  endorsement, 
and  recorded  American  assent  to  British 
administration,  subject  to  the  terms  of 
that  conventioriv 

What  happened?  With  limited  immi- 
gration and  under  considerable  handi- 
caps, thousands  upon  thousands  of  mem- 
bers of  this  energetic  and  able  race  suc- 
cessfully commenced  to  build  in  Pales- 
tine an  economy  which  at  long  last  was 
affording  them  comfortable,  and  even 
prosperous  living  conditions,  and  an  op- 
portunity for  real  achievement,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  priceless  gift  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  seemed  to  be  theirs. 

Those  who  would  suggest  that  the  Jew- 
ish people  are  not  constructive  builders 
must  be  confounded  by  the  results,  be- 
cause by  their  efforts  a  flourishing  agri- 
culture and  trade  have  been  created  and 
cities  built,  such  as  Tel  Aviv,  which  In 
many  respects  equal  any  modern  com- 
munity in  the  world. 

Such  was  the  situation  at  the  time  of 
the  rise  of  Hitler.  What  happened  to 
the  Jews  of  Europe  under  his  monstrous 
dominion  was,  and  is,  an  eternal  re- 
proach to  all  of  us  who  call  ourselves 
Christians.  Millions  of  these  people  were 
tortured  and  exterminated  for  no  fault 
or  crime  except  that  they  were  Jews, 
and  the  pitiful  remnants  of  their  race 
wander  over  the  face  of  Europe,  homeless 
and    almost    hopeless.     Their    familie* 
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have  been  destroyed,  their  homes  have 
been  destroyed,  whole  communities  have 
been  destroyed,  and  only  faith  in  God 
and  In  their  ultimate  deliverance  sus- 
tains them.  They  pray  only  for  a 
chance  to  live.  Shall  civilized.  Christian 
people  deny  them  this  chance?  Shall 
agreements  and  promL<Nes  and  good 
faith  all  be  repudiated?  Are  sacred  im- 
dertakings  to  be  regarded  as  mere  scraps 
of  paper? 

We  must  no  longer  bear  the  shame  of 
intolerance  or  of  broken  promises. 

Need  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  Bel- 
sen  butcheries  to  remember  that  we  owe 
a  hlRh  duty,  not  as  American.<?.  not  as 
Republicans  nor  Democrats,  but  simply 
as  children  of  God. 

Need  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  mass 
suicide  of  7.000  hopeless  Jews  in  Czecho- 
slovakia within  recent  months  to  know 
that  action  is  needed  now — not  commit- 
tee deliberations  nor  diplomatic  conver- 
sations, but  action;  not  next  year,  but 
now. 

-  THB  LOCAL  nStTB 

But  forget  momentarily  the  tran- 
scendent moral  Issue.  Consider  coldly 
the  legal  situation,  and  the  binding 
promises  of  great  nations. 

The  ofScial  and  nonpartisan  American 
position  Is  clear.  Democratic  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  said,  in  March  1919: 

The  Allied  nations,  with  the  fullest  con- 
eurrence  of  our  Government  and  people,  are 
■Crreed  that  In  Palestine  shall  be  laid  the 
fouudationa  of  a  Jewish  commonwealth. 

An  overwhelmingly  Republican  Con- 
gress in  1922  unanimously  adopted  a 
Joint  resolution  approving  the  Jewish 
national  home. 

In  1924  Anglo-American  Convention 
set  out  in  full  the  termi  of  the  mandate 
for  Palestine  and  recorded  American 
assent  to  British  administration  in  Pal- 
estine subject  to  those  terms. 

In  the  1944  Presidential  campaign  the 
two  major  parlies  both  adopted  plans 
favoring  the  opening  of  Palestine  to 
unrestricted  Jewish  Immigration  and 
colonization. 

On  October  15. 1944.  the  President  gave 
his  support  to  the  Democratic  Party 
plank  on  Palestine  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

efforts  win  t>e  made  to  find  appropriate 
ways  and  means  of  effectuating  this  policy  as 
•oon  as  possible.  I  know  how  long  and  ar- 
dently the  Jewish  people  have  worked  and 
prayed  for  the  establl-shm^nt  of  Palestine  as 
a  free  and  democratic  Jewish  commonwealth. 
I  am  convinced  thnt  the  American  people  ftlve 
their  support  to  this  aim  and  If  reelected  1 
Bhall  help  to  bring  lu  realization. 

On  March  16.  1945.  on  his  return  from 
Yalta  and  subsequent  to  his  interview 
with  Ibn  Saud.  the  President  stated: 

I  made  my  position  on  Zionlon-*  clear  In 
Octot>er.  That  position  I  have  not  ehanjred 
and  shall  continue  to  seek  to  bring  atwut  Its 
••rllest   realization. 

In  light  of  all  this,  ft  Is  difBcult  to  be- 
lieve that  otir  late  President,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  wrote  Ibn  Saud  that  he 
would  take  no  action  on  Palestine  that 
"might  prove  hostile  to  the  Arab  people." 

I  like  to  believe  that  the  President  was 
sincere  on  Palestine,  and  that  this  was 
merely  the  language  of  diplomacy.  But 
the  press  reports  of  the  correspondence 
were  disqtiletlng. 


On  April  20.  1945,  President  Truman 
authorized  the  Issuance  of  a  statement 
that  he  intends  to  carry  out  President 
Roosevelt's  policy  in  regard  to  Palestine 
with  which  he  is  fully  famHiar. 

Within  the  last  2  years  33  States,  rep- 
resenting 85  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  have,  through  reso- 
lutions of  their  State  legislatures,  gone 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  Zionist  objec- 
tive. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  President's 
departure  for  the  Potsdam  Conference, 
40  State  governors,  including  the  then 
Acting  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Frank  S. 
Parley,  of  Atlantic  City,  Joined  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  President  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  June  1945  a  letter  to  the  President, 
with  the  like  objective,  was  signed  by  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  Members  of 
both  Houses— 55  Senators  and  262  Con- 
gressmen. I  am  proud  to  say  I  was  one 
of  the  early  .signers. 

That  is  the  American  position.  Now 
what  of  the  British  position? 

BKXACH  or  PBOMI8C 

They  agreed  to  this  policy  in  1924. 
They  repudiated  it  by  their  white  paper, 
but  as  late  as  1939,  Mr.  Winston 
Chiirchill,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  a  debate  on  the  Palestine  white 
paper,  said: 

The  provision  that  Jewish  immigration 
can  be  stopped  •  •  •  is  a  plain  breach 
of  a  solemn  obllpatlon.  •  •  •  I  cannot 
understand  why  this  course  has  been  taken. 
•  •  •  I  cannot  believe  that  the  task  to 
which  we  set  our  hand  20  years  ago  In  Pal- 
estine Is  t>eyond  our  strength,  or  that  faith- 
ful perseverance  will  not.  In  the  end.  bring 
that  task  to  a  glorious  success 

The  leader  of  the  Conservatives  was 
supported  in  that  debate  by  Herbert 
Morrison,  speaking  for  the  Labor  Party. 
And  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  May 
of  1945,  the  British  Labor  Party,  which 
now  controls  that  Government,  faced  the 
problem  very  clearly  In  this  language: 

There  Is  surely  neither  hope  nor  meaning 
in  Jewish  national  home  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  let  Jews,  If  they  wish,  enter  this 
tiny  land  in  such  numbers  as  to  become  a 
majority.  There  was  a  strong  case  for  this 
before  the  war  There  Is  an  Irresistible  case 
now,  after  the  unspeakable  Ktrocltles  of  the 
cold  and  calculated  German  Nuel  plan  to  kill 
all  Jews  In  Europe  •  •  •  The  Arabs  have 
many  wide  territories  of  their  own;  they  must 
not  clulm  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  thl?  small 
area  of  Palestine,  less  than  the  size  of  Wales. 

But  Great  Britain  has  breached  her 
contract. 

So.  we  who  respect  contracts;  ^'e  who 
propose  to  open  Palestine  to  the  Jews,  are 
on  a  sound  legal  foimdation.  too. 

And  the  stronger  an  individual  or  a 
nation  may  be,  the  higher  the  obligation 
faithfully  to  perform  promises. 

tMTZXMATIONAI.  STALUNQ 

What  of  the  political  aspects,  national, 
and  international? 

We  see  continued  hedging  and  stalling. 
Objections  are  being  raised.  The  ques- 
tion is  being  postponed.  It  Is  now  being 
made  to  appear  that  the  Jews  may  only 
enter  Pi  lestinc  by  consent  of  the  Arabs. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  peace  of 
the  Near  East  will  be  threatened  if  we 
carry  out  the  solemn  promises  we  have 


made.  It  has  been  suggested  that  It  may 
be  necessary  to  send  500.000  troops  to 
keep  order  in  Arabia.  Let  us  examine 
that  statement. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  25,000.- 
000  Arabs  scattered  over  a  vast  coun- 
try 16  000  000  are  in  Egypt,  whose  army 
consists  of  22.000  ineffective  troops.  In 
Iraq  a  movement  to  aid  the  Nazis  in  the 
middle  of  the  war  was  suppres.^ed  by  a 
handful  of  British  soldiers.  The  desert 
horsemen  of  Saudi  Arabia  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  as  a  military  force,  which  is 
equally  true  of  Syria  and  certainly  of 
Trans-Jordan,  with  a  population  of  350.- 
000.  It  Is  impossible  seriously  to  imagine 
that  such  groups  would  attempt  any 
large-scale  organized  violence  in  the  face 
of  a  firm  and  definite  policy  by  the  Allied 
Powers. 

THI  COMMnTEI  aEPOET 

However  that  may  be,  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  followed  a  confused  and 
weak  policy— long  on  favorable  state- 
ments but  short  on  action.  Mr.  Truman 
fell  hook.  Une,  and  sinker  for  the  proposal 
foi  an  Anglo-American  Joint  Committee 
of  Inquiry.  This  was  obviously  a  delay- 
ing tactic  on  the  part  of  the  British 
because  this  subject  had  oeen  inquired 
into  and  examined  from  every  angle  for 
years.  However,  the  committee  made  its 
examination,  and  in  due  course  reported 
and  while,  for  the  most  part,  the  report 
was  not  very  encouraging  to  friends  of 
the  Palestine  movement,  at  least,  it 
clearly  recommended  the  immediate  Im- 
migration of  100,000  Jews.  This  leaves  a 
tragic  .question  mark  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  rest  of  the  Jews  in  Europe, 
but  100.000  is  a  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  modest 
enough  start  so  that  no  one  would  ob- 
ject. But.  of  course,  the  Arabs  started 
their  usual  uproar  and  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin, 
the  British  Foreign  Minister,  quickly 
jumped  at  an  excuse  to  repudiate  the 
unanimous  decision  of  his  own  committee 
composed  of  six  Englishmen  and  six 
Americans.  Bevin  not  only  repudiated 
the  committee,  but  he  did  so  with  a 
crudity  which  would  be  hard  to  duplicate 
from  the  lips  of  any  responsible  states- 
man. Mr.  Barnet  Nover  writing  in  the 
Washington  Post  under  the  title  "Bevin 
P.eaches  a  New  Low  Level,"  had  this  to 
.say: 

No  British  statesman  of  modern  times  ever 
before  reached  so  tow  and  despicable  a  level 
as  did  Ernes<t  Bevin  when  he  discussed  the 
Palestine  problem  In  a  speech  befure  the 
Lat>or  Party  conference  at  Bournemouth  on 
Wednesday. 

The  agitation  In'  the  United  States  and 
particularly  In  New  Tork  for  100,000  Jews  to 
be  put  Into  Palestine — 

He  said— 

Is  because  they  do  not  want  too  many  of 
them  In  New  York. 

In  the  midst  pf  this  outburst  Bevin  inter- 
Jeqted  the  remark:  "I  do  not  want  the  Amer- 
icans to  misunderstand  me."  It  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  blm  to  say  that.  Nobody  la 
going  to  misunderstand  him. 

His  statement  stands  revealed  m  all  its 
nakedness  as  on  outright  anti-Semitic  out- 
b\irst  that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  uf 
the  late  Adoif  Hitler.  It  shows  that  Joseph 
Goebbels  Is  dead  only  In  the  flesh  and  that 
while  Jultua  Stretcher  is  on  trial  at  Nurem- 
berg for  crimes  against  humanity  his  spirit 
still  marches  on. 
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And  the  Jewish  Record  of  Atlantic  City 
pungent ly  adds: 

Mr.  Bevln  has  ceased  to  amuse  us.  What 
does  remain  disconcerting  Is  that  a  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  the  British  Labor 
Party,  which  must  have  included  many  in- 
telligent, decent  and  sober  men.  could  have 
permitted  this  waterfront  Machiavelll  to  end 
his  nauseating  performance  without  a  word 
of  shame  or  reproach 

Now  the  truth  Is  that  in  an  UNRRA 
poll  taken  in  displacement  persons  camps 
in  the  American  zone  in  Germany,  96 
percent  of  Jews  questioned  wanted  to  go 
to  Palestine.  Of  19,311  refugees,  393  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  come  to  America,  and 
13  were  willing  to  remain  in  Germany. 

CALL  ON  PRESIDENT 

Within  recent  weeks  the  New  Jersey 
congressional  delegation  called  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  personally 
and  urged  him  to  take  strong  action  with 
reference  to  the  immigration  of  100.000 
Jews  recommended  by  the  committee. 
The  President  stated  he  had  not  changed 
his  position  in  the  matter,  and  that  he 
was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
British  Government  to  bring  It  about,  but 
it  is  evident  that  courteous  negotiations 
will  have  no  effect  on  Mr.  Bevin.  Strong 
pressure  will  have  to  be  applied. 

Over  administration  objections.  Con- 
gress once  more  declared  its  policy  on 
December  19,  1945,  by  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  113,  which  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

The  United  States  shall  use  its  good  offices 
to  the  end  that  Palestine  shall  be  opened  for 
free  entry  of  Jews  Into  that  country  to  the 
maximum  of  its  agricultural  and  economic 
potentialities,  and  that  there  shall  be  full 
opportunity  for  colonization  and  develop- 
ment, so  that  they  may  freely  proceed  with 
the  upbuilding  of  Palestine  as  the  Jewish 
national  home  and.  In  association  with  all 
elements  of  the  population,  establish  Pales- 
tine as  a  democratic  commonwealth  In 
which  all  men,  regardless  of  race  or  creed, 
shall  have  equal  rights. 

The  record  of  Congress  Is  clear.  It  Is 
for  the  Executive  to  Implement  the  pro- 
gram of  the  American  people.  The 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
must  deal  with  Great  Britain  more  vig- 
orously. 

As  to  this,  see  Palestine,  January  1946, 
which  says: 

The  Palestln*  resolution,  adopted  almost 
unanimously  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
serves  as  reflection  and  confirmation  of  the 
pro-Zlonlst  sentiment  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  When- 
ever American  public  opinion  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  express  itself  on  the  Palestine 
issue  In  recent  years,  its  stand  has  been 
manifestly  pro-Zionist.  State  legislatures, 
the  two  great  political  parties,  governors,  the 
labor  movement,  prominent  clergymen,  and 
leaders  of  our  intellectual  life  have  gone  on 
record  time  and  again  in  support  of  Zionist 
aspirations. 

Despite  all  this,  the  history  of  the  Pales- 
tine resolution  in  Congress  up  to  this  con- 
cluding chapter  makes  sad  reading.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  State  Stettlnius, 
and  other  representatives  of  the  Government 
did  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  m  1944  The  fact  that  Con- 
gress in  1945  displayed  superb  Integrity  and 
humanltaria.iiim  by  adopting  the  resolu- 
tion r.palnst  renewed  pressure  by  the  present 
administration  will  form  a  glorious  page  In 
the   hist.ory   of   American    democracy.     The 


administration  may  still  disobey  the  dictates 
of  this  resolution,  but  It  can  hardly  disre- 
gard the  resolution  and  its  implications. 

No  less  significant  is  the  timing  of  the 
resolution.  To  the  Jewish  people  it  came  at 
a  moment  of  deepest  distress  and  despair.  It 
seemed  as  If  the  Christian  world,  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  HItlerlan  massacre  of  40  percent 
of  the  entire  Jewish  people,  was  "jent  on 
destroying  all  hopes  of  a  Jewi.'ih  national 
renaissance.  Labor  Britain  proved  no  more 
faithful  to  its  pledges  than  Tory  Britain. 
The  American  administration,  committed  and 
recommitted  to  the  support  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  idea,  was  apparently  accept- 
ing the  Palestine  policy  of  the  British  colo- 
nial oflAce  In  Palestine  itself  things  were 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  Immigration  was 
practically  stopped. 

At  so  crucial  a  moment  the  pa.'sage  of  the 
Palestine  Resolution  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  a  noble  message  of  hope 
from  the  Christian  world  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. Between  the  sober  lines  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  Jews,  those  eternal  optimists,  read 
the  moral  that  there  is  still  decency.  Integ- 
rity, and  compassion  in  mankind  for  suffer- 
ing Jewry. 

DESPERATE  JEWS 

Jews  in  countless  numbers  have  been 
arrested  in  Bergen -Belsen,  in  the  British 
zone  of  Germany — and  now  in  Pales- 
tine— for  protesting  British  policy.  Un- 
fortunate disorders  have  occurred  in 
Palestine.  The  Jewish  people  are  des- 
perate. The  American  Zionist  Emer- 
gency Coimcil  has  said  to  Prime  Minis- 
ter Attlee: 

America  is  today  called  upon  to  deal  with 
your  Government  in  order  to  help  in  the 
solution  of  your  country's  financial  and  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  to  the  end  that  the  British 
working  masses  may  maintain  a  (air  standard 
of  living.  They  are  entitled  to  It.  But  we 
say  to  you:  The  same  rule  of  life  should 
apply  to  the  surviving  Jews  of  Europe.  You 
cannot  expect  sympathy  for  the  social  ad- 
vancement of  Britain's  masses  when  you 
withhold  the  right  to  a  life  of  self-support 
and  self-respect  from  the  first  victims  of 
nazism.  Tou  cannot  talk  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  and  at  the  same  time  bolster 
the  reactionary,  pro-Fascist,  feudal  Arab  rul- 
ers in  the  Middle  East. 

In  this  eleventh  hour  we  urge  you  not  to 
'drive  Jewish  youth  in  Palestine  and  else- 
where to  regard  you  and  your  people  as 
enemies  and  betrayers  of  a  sacred  trust.  We 
call  on  you  to  redeem  Britain's  pledge  to  the 
Jewish  people  now.  Nothing  else  and  noth- 
ing less  will  do. 

Indeed,  that  Is  true.  With  great  ad- 
miration for  the  virtues  and  the  gallan- 
tries of  the  British  people,  they  must 
quickly  solve  this  urgent  moral  problem. 
And  we  must  press  them. 

Anti-Semitism  Is  still  with  us  even  in 
this  great  country  where  freedom  and 
tolerance  have  reached  a  high  peak.  Our 
treatment  of  minority  groups  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  It  Is  often  incon- 
sistent with  the  noble  professions  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution.  We  are  by  all  odds  the 
strongest  country  In  the  world,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  greatness  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  the  security  of  cur  future; 
but  complete  greatness  can  only  come 
with  a  revival  of  spiritual  grace,  and  a 
much  wider  extension  of  the  Golden  Rule 
in  our  governmental  attitude  as  well  as 
our  private  attitudes. 

The  Jews  have  been  and  can  be  happy 
In  Palestine:  they  are  still  starving  and 
persecuted  in  Europe.    It  is  time  for  all 


of  us  to  remember  that  divine  and  merci- 
ful invitation- 
Come  unto  me.  ye  that  sorrow  and  ar« 
heavily  laden,   and   I  wlU  give  ye  rest. 


Britain's  Bad  FaiHi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Britain 
again  shows  her  true  colors.  She  ada- 
mantly refuses  to  learn.  She  has  closed 
the  Jewish  Agency  and  seized  and  im- 
prisoned thousands  of  Jews  in  Palestine. 
She  has  likewise  seized  and  imprisoned 
leaders  of  the  Histadruth,  Palestine's 
central  labor  organization.  What  im- 
perturbable irony.  A  labor  government 
attacks  the  structure  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion elsewhere.  Prisoners  recently  re- 
leased from  detention  at  Athlith  gave 
clearest  evidence  of  beatings  by  investi- 
gators of  the  British.  Men  were  dragged 
by  the  hair  and  tortured  as  in  the  old 
Spanish  inquisition  days  and  not  unlike 
the  activities  of  the  Gestapo. 

It  is  rather  anomalous  that  while  the 
Grand  Mufti  lives  in  a  palace  In  Egypt. 
Moshe  Shertok,  who  recruited  25.000 
Jews  for  Britain's  armies,  is  behind  the 
bars  in  the  Latrum  detention  camp. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  have  learned 
of  British  colonial  policy  It  Is  that  Britain 
respects  not  ideas  or  Ideals  or  pledges 
or  faith;  no.  none  of  these  things.  She 
respects  force  and  force  only.  That 
much  we  have  learned.  But  what  has 
Britain  learned?  Britain  Imprisoned 
De  Valera.  but  Ireland  became  free. 
She  seized  hundreds  of  Indian  leaders, 
including  Ghandi.  Nehru,  and  Mrs.  Pan- 
dit, but  her  cruelties  availed  her  naught. 
India's  freedom  Is  Imminent.  She 
seized  and  tortured  our  own  patriots  of 
the  American  Revolution,  but  we  loosed 
the  chains  of  British  senitude. 

Incarceration  of  Jewish  leaders  will 
only  cover  .ler  hands  with  more  blood  of 
Jewish  martyrs  and  will  strengthen  the 
Jewish  resistance  movement  In  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  British  ;vould  provide  the  setting 
In  Palestine  for  a  renewal  of  the  horrify- 
ing Indian  massacre  at  Amritsar.  Sir 
Alan  Cunningham,  High  Commissioner 
for  Palestine,  who  bayonetted  and  tear 
gassed  his  way  into  Jewish  settlements 
to  strafe  and  maim  innocent  people,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  no  different  from 
that  infamous  General  Dyer  who  led  the 
Amritsar  massacre. 

Palestine  Jews  had  to  meet  the  Arab 
assaults  in  1920. 1921. 1929,  and  1936  with 
bare  knuckles.  They  were  denied  arms 
which  were  furnished  to  the  Arabs. 
During  these  pogroms  the  Arabs 
shouted.  "The  government  is  with  us." 
and  the  British  authorities  were  with 
them.  Jews  must  have  arms  and  a 
militia,  especially  when  the  British  stand 
charged  with  the  offense  of  failing  to  pro- 
vide public  security. 
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The  Hagf.nah.  the  Jewi5h  underground 
citizens'  army,  is  a  purely  defensive  or- 
ganization. Its  leaders  are  no  more  ter- 
rorists than  were  Patrick  Henry.  Nathan 
Ha!e.  George  Washingtcn.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, or  Haym  Salomon.     ^ 

Cailing  them  terrorists  Is  the  British 
smoke  screen  to  mask  their  own  activities 
in  Palestine.  Do  they  seek  to  parallel 
again  in  Palestine  their  brutalities  of  the 
Black  and  Tan  outrages  in  Ireland?  The 
Irish  resisted  in  the  name  of  freedom. 
Can  the  Jews  do  any  less?  They  will  re- 
sist to  the  death. 

The  Jews  in  Palestine  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  felons  because  they  seek  to 
retain  the  right  to  bear  arms.  The  right 
to  bear  arms  for  the  protection  of  one's 
home  and  loved  ones  Is  an  inalienable 
right  and  the  founders  of  our  own  re- 
public have  protected  that  right  by  in- 
corporating it  into  our  Constitution. 
Ind*^ed,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  the  British  demand  that  our 
colonists  lay  down  their  arms.  Historx 
has  told  us  the  answer  to  that. 

And  history  tells  us  too  that  the 
United  States  was  proud  at  all  times  no| 
only  to  sympathize  with  but  aij^tivelyJLf 
support  patriots  in  lands  that  ^Ufiht'to 
loosen  the  chains  of  oppression. 

When  the  Hungarian  patriot.  Kos- 
suth, visijed  this  country  in  1848  we 
answered  readily  his  call  to  give  him 
every  pofsible  aid  against  the  oppressive 
Hapsburgs.  I  need  not  go  back  that  far. 
A  goodly  number  of  us  can  remember 
how  actively  and  vigorously  we  sided 
with  the  Irish  in  their  brave  fight  for 
freedom.  It  was  not  a  negative  support, 
it  was  a  lusty  support,  alive  and  kick- 
ing. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  implications 
of  my  message  tonight,  but  that  is  be- 
cause I  am  well  aware  of  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  in  that  great  human  docu- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

We  bold  tliese  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed,  by  their  Creator,  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
•re  Instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
iUKt  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, that  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends.  It 
Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
It  and  Institute  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  prUiclples  and  organlz- 
iBf  Its  powers  In  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
Mem  OMst  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
liappinesa. 

The  spirit  of  Jefferson  now  speaks  for 
the  Jew. 

The  Jews  have  been  patient,  very 
patient.  They  have  suffered  almost  be- 
jrond  human  comprehension.  They  have 
been  balked  at  every  twist  and  turn. 
The  Book  of  Genesis  tells  us: 

And  I  will  give  tuito  thee  and  imto  thy 
•e«d  after  thee,  the  land  of  thy  •ojoumlngs 
*     *     *     for  an  everlasting  poaaeaklon. 

The  divine  pledge  was  reechoed  by 
the  man-made  pledges  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  world.  But  Great  Britain,  at 
every  needful  and  needed  moment,  de- 
faulted again  and  again. 

How  long,  then,  do  we  accept  pious 
declarations   and   premises   while   civil 


rights  are  trampled  upon?  Now  action 
is  necessary,  vigorous  artion.  The  Jews 
of  Palestine  have  weighed  what  is  in  the 
balance  and  whatever  their  decision  we 
must  support  them  morally  and  mate- 
rially. 

If  the  Jews  have  found  that  they  must 
now  resist  to  protect  tl'eir  homes  and 
their  land.  I  applaud  that  resistance. 
And  if  the  only  protection  against  the 
use  of  force  .s  force  •  •  •  then  so 
be  It.  I  shall  have  and  must  have  your 
blessing  and  mine  with  our  knowledge 
of  Jewish  suffering,  deprivation,  and  the 
counted  dead. 

I  em  one  of  those  who  feel  we  must 
render  every  support  and  assistance  to 
the  Jewish  patriots.  I  call  upon  Amer- 
ican Jews,  particularly,  not  only  to  sup- 
port this  resi.'^tance  movement  with  fine 
words,  but  I  alro  ask  that  they  give  con- 
crete, material  expression  to  that  sym- 
pathy with  every  means  at  their  com- 
mand. I  know  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, in  the  light  of  their  own  fight  again.':t 
indignity  in  all  forms,  will  view  with 
favor  what  tlie  Jews  arc  doing  in  Pales- 
tine. Jews  are  fighting  for  their  heritage, 
for  their  way  of  life,  a  life  of  dignity  and 
honor  too  long  denied  them.  They,  like 
all  patriots  of  history,  prefer  fighting  on 
their  feet  to  living  on  their  knees. 

I  say.  let  us  here  and  now  organize  as 
friends  of  the  Jewish  Resistance  Move- 
ment, and  I  am  certain  that  all  those 
wh  value  human  rights  above  all  other 
rights  will  join  with  us.  Will  you  join 
with  me  in  a  community  of  friends  of  the 
Jewish   Resistance  Movement? 

We  who  have  had  our  lives  spared  to 
us  only  by  grace  of  being  here  and  not 
In  Europe  cannot  ignore  the  sufferings 
of  our  brothers  who  by  a  hair'j  breadth 
escaped  the  charnel  house  of  Hitler  and 
'  the  asphyxiation  chambers.  We  have 
the  strength,  we  have  the  numbers,  and 
we  have  the  wherewithal!  in  the  United 
States;  therefore  and  thereby  we  have 
t"  e  responsibility. 

Palestine  will  not  be  lost.  As  for  my- 
self. I  shall  not  rest  quietly,  but  shall 
continue  to  fight,  fight,  and  fight  again 
for  Palestine.  I  shall  never  let  Pales- 
tine be  sold  down  the  river. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done  finally 
with  regard  to  the  resistance  movement. 
I  am  speaking  for  myself  alone,  as  a 
liberal,  who  knows  that  upon  the  fate  of 
one  liberal  cau.<je  rests  all  other  liberal 
cau.ses.  I  speak  as  an  American  and  I 
speak  as  a  member  of  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham, Jacob,  and  Lsaac.  But  I  intensely 
hope  that  my  words  will  be  reechoed  in 
many  places  and  that  the  honesty  of  this 
point  of  view  will  prevail  among  all  of 
us  so  that  in  anc  out  of  organizations 
we  can  send  moral  and  material  aid  to 
the  freedom- loving  patriots  in  Palestine. 

We  cannot  fail  them  now  as  we  failed 
them  before.  And  I  mean  exactly  that. 
Millions  perished  who  might  noi  have 
perished  if  the  doors  of  Palestine  had 
been  open  to  the  Jews  of  Europe.  We 
listened  to  Churchill  and  we  applauded 
the  platform  of  the  Labor  government 
which  until  it  cftme  into  power  professed 
friendship.  We  managed  to  permit  a 
thousand  out  of  the  perishing  millions — 
1,000  only — to  enter  our  shores  to  be 


camped  at  Oswego.  How  vigorous  was 
our  protest  then? 

We  are  shocked  and  horrified  by  Mr. 
B3vin's  statement  and  are  filled  with  a 
sense  of  raging  helplessness.  Consider 
his  soulless  boorishness.  His  statement 
on  Palestine  and  Jews  could  not  have 
been  improved  upon  by  Hitler  Goerlng, 
or  Goebbel.s.  What  otherwise  could  be 
expected  from  Herr  Bsvin?  Judge  his 
hardness  of  mind  and  heart  from  his 
past. 

But,  now,  the  time  has  arrived  \ihen 
we  need  not  sit  back  in  enraged  helpless- 
ness, but  we  can  help  and  must  help  in 
every  fashion,  manner,  and  means. 

As  an  individual,  my  course  is  clear  to 
me.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, my  course  is  likewise  clear. 
I  .shall  not  be  a  hypocrite.  I  cannot  speak 
like  .some  people  out  of  both  sides  of  my 
mouth  at  the  same  time.  I  cannot  in 
one  breath  castigate  Britain  for  her 
perfidy  and  in  the  other  encourage  her 
foul  deeds  by  presenting  her  with  four 
and  one-half  billions.  I  am  not  one  to 
lick  the  hand  that  striken  me. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  loan  to  Britain. 
It  will,  I  assure  you,  give  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  do  so.  I  shall  not  vote  in  favor  of 
British  imperialism  and  force.  I  could 
not  with  a  clear  conscience  vote  moneys 
to  Britain  that  might  be  used  to  support 
soldiers  to  maim  and  strafe  the  Jews  of 
the  Holy  Land.  I  want  to  see  that  loan 
defeated.  I  want  to  hear  Britain  say 
with  the  Psalms.  "According  to  the 
cleanness  of  my  hands,  hath  he  recom- 
pensed me. ' 

I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  a  letter 
I  received  from  a  citizen  of  Britain.  I 
believe  it  to  be  quite  relevant.    He  wrote: 

I  now  write  respectfully  to  suggest  that 
Tou  consider  putting  forward  the  idea  that 
instead  of  the  United  States  taxpayer  advanc- 
ing a  loan  to  Britain,  the  Arab  countries 
should  do  so.  This  would  be  logical,  as,  at 
this  moment,  millions  of  pounds  sterling  are 
being  paid  to  King  ibn  Saud.  King  Abdullah 
of  Trans-Jordan,  etc.,  for  oil  and  military 
subsidies.  Thus,  if  the  loan  comes  from  your 
fellow  citizens,  it  will  be  used  to  line  the 
pockets  of  Arabs. 

I  know  that  my  vote  against  the  loan 
will  speak  for  many  millions  in  this 
country  who  favor  decency  and  con- 
science and  the  dignity  of  human  life 
more  than  they  favor  Britain,  particu- 
larly a  Britain  without  honor  and  with- 
out shame. 

I  say  that  the  glory  rests  with  thooc 
who  fight  back. 


Resolution  by  American  Society  of 
International  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGUS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAi;  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
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ican  Society  of  International  Law  at  its 
annual  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  on  April  27.  1946: 

Resolved,  Jhat  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law  strongly  favors  a  declara- 
tion by  the  United  States  Government  of  its 
acceptance  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  in  the  types  of 
legal  disputes  enumerated  in  article  36  of  the 
statute  of  the  Court. 


British  Loan  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1946 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  herewith 
insert  a  telegram  which  I  have  received 
from  James  G  Patton,  president  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union: 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  9,  1946. 
Congressman  Brent  Spcnce, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We   strongly   support   approval   of   British 
loan  agreement  as  indispensable  to  starting 
wheels  of  world  trade  moving  again  and  as 
of  special  benefit  to  American  farmers. 
James  G.  Patton. 
President,  National  Farmers  Union. 


What's  In  a  Name? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  MATHEWS,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12,  1946 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
two  occasions  recently  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  come  before  this  House  which  in 
my  opinion  appeared  to  disregard  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  They 
were  of  such  character  that  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  call  the  fact  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members.  And  the  general  trend 
for  sometime  toward  such  legislation  is 
to  my  mind  such  a  serious  matter  that 
I  desire  to  further  expand  upon  my  re- 
marks made  during  the  debate  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  138  the  other  day.  The 
resolution  purports  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  dated  December  6.  1945,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
British  loan  agreement. 

The  time  allotted  to  me  during  that 
debate  was  too  -hurt  for  me  to  cover  all 
the  details,  nor  can  I  rdequately  cover 
them  here.  It  is  a  subject  for  a  book.  I 
can  only  add  a  few  which  may  help  some 
other  Members  better  to  understand  my 
position  as  well  as  the  danger  with 
which  I  am  trying  to  cope. 

The  growing  practice,  which  has  been 
particularly  in  evidence  in  this  New  Deal 
administration  since  1933,  to  persuade 
people  to  believe  that  something  is  not 


what  it  Is  by  calling  it  something  else,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  suc- 
cessful, although  by  no  means  original, 
of  the  deceptive  techniques  Oi  this  New 
Deal. 

When  Government  snendlng  reached  a 
point  where  people  began  to  question  it, 
it  became  Government  investment. 
Taking  all  steps  leading  to  war  was  de- 
scribed as  taking  all  steps  short  of  war, 
and  the  trusting  public  knew  there  would 
be  no  war  for  us,  imtil  the  last  Inevitable 
step  was  taken. 

Break-downs  In  law  enforcement  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  property  of  inno- 
cent citizens  against  unlawful  depreda- 
tions, which  break-downs  were  excused 
because  in  an  enforcement  some  law- 
breakers might  get  hur.,  was  called  plac- 
ing human  rights  above  property  rights. 

The  list  is  entirely  too  long  to  be  com- 
pleted here  and  the  foregoing  are  cited 
merely  as  examples. 

In  the  remarks  I  made  to  the  House 
on  July  9  I  did  not.  nor  will  I  here,  pre- 
sent anything  in  the  form  of  a  legal 
brief,  with  technical  arguments  and  cita- 
tions of  authorities.  That  Is  neither  de- 
sirable nor  necessary.  Principles,  logic, 
reasoning,  and  common  sense  are  attri- 
butes as  much  of  the  intelligent  layman 
as  of  the  trained  legalist. 

Long  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  sanctioned  certain  deal- 
ings between  the  President  and  foreign 
nations  as  executive  agreements  or 
transactions  and  not  treaties,  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  the  treaty-making 
clause  of  the  Con.stitution. 

Whether  such  decisions  were  sound  it 
is  too  late  now  to  argue  about.  By  the 
decisions  the  agreements  passed  upon 
were  constitutional.  Naturally  Presi- 
dents, and  Congress  when  so  minded, 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  opening 
and,  equally  naturally,  have  widened  It 
by  extending  from  time  to  time  the  scope 
of  so-called  executive  agreements.  And, 
of  course,  the  agreement  of  December  6, 
1945.  is  called  an  executive  agreement. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  $64  question  is: 
When  is  an  executive  agreement  not  an 
executive  agreement?  That  is,  when  is 
what  is  called  an  executive  agreement 
really  a  treaty?  Or  are  there  to  be  no 
more  treaties? 

I  think  the  $64  will  go  into  the  jackpot, 
because  you  are  never  going  to  be  able 
to  tell,  except  in  whatever  specific  ca.ses 
are  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
decision.  And.  from  the  way  the  present 
Court  has  treated  its  own  previous  deci- 
sions, the  sky  may  be  the  limit. 

The  agreement  of  December  6,  1945, 
covers  a  period  of  many,  many  years  and 
several  vital  matters. 

One  of  the  important  purposes  of  the 
agreement  is  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  multilateral  trade  and  facilitate 
its  early  resiunption  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis,  and  plainly  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  our  foreign  trade  sit- 
uation and  domestic  economy  during 
that  entire  period. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  an  executive 
agreement  which  for  years  and  years 
and  years  restricts  our  Import  revenue, 
affects  and  restricts  our  entire  tariff  pol- 
icy, provides  for  free  trade  regardless 
how  that  may  affect  the  standard  of  liv- 


ing, the  wages,  the  income,  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  American  people  for 
a  period  so  long  that  no  one  can  know 
how  seriously,  opens  our  market  to  for- 
eign goods  without  consideration  upon 
our  producers  and  consumers  in  the  un- 
forseeable  changing  conditions  which 
will  inevitably  take  place  during  that 
time. 

And  the  proponents  say  that  such  an 
agreement  is  not  a  treaty.  They  say  it 
is  just  a  little  executive  agreement. 

And  why  do  they  do  that?  That  Is 
the  jackpot  question.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
answer  is:  Because  they  knew  they  could 
not  get  two-thirds  of  the  United  States 
Senators,  present  at  any  one  time,  to 
concur,  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  .should  be  a  special 
reward  for  the  answer  to  the  "super- 
duper"  question:  When  is  a  treaty  not  a 
treaty? 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNOis 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
been  obliged  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  this  morning  to 
consider  the  granting  of  a  rule  on  the 
atomic  energy  control  bill,  and  at  a  fur- 
ther meeting  this  afternoon  for  a  rule 
on  the  price-control  bill.  I  have  missed 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  floor  to 
explain  my  position  on  the  British  loan 
joint  resolution  and,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  I  presented 
the  rule  making  In  order  that  joint  re.so- 
lution  providing  for  the  British  loan,  and 
urged  its  adoption,  I  expressed  my  views 
on  Great  Britain's  unfair  and  selfish  pol- 
icies and  tactics.  I  stated  that  she  has 
failed  in  the  past  to  keep  her  pledges 
and  promises,  and  has  always  sacrificed 
the  rights  and  interests  of  other  nations 
and  peoples  whenever  It  was  to  her  bene- 
fit. 

I  do  not  retract  now  what  I  said  then. 

I  asserted  that  my  long  familiarity 
with  Great  Britain's  record  made  me  re- 
luctant to  support  the  loan,  believing 
that  Great  Britain  Is  In  a  position  to 
reconstruct  her  own  economy. 

HAV«    always    held    MT    COtJWT«T'« 


Immediately  my  motives  were  ques- 
tioned and  my  position  distorted  by  tho.se 
isolationists  and  reactionary  forces  op- 
posed to  all  progress  and  real  democracy. 
Yes;  even  some  of  my  friends  have  as- 
sumed to  think  that  ray  opposition  was 
based  only  on  the  unfair  treatment  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Jews.  Certain- 
ly, Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  of 
Jewish  people  everywhere,  now  and  in 
the  future,  but  lam  an  American,  right 
or  wrong,  first,  last,  and  ai»  ays. 
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I  resent  most  strongly  the  insinua- 
tions And  implications  that  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  40  years  in  this  House, 
and  In  more  than  a  half  century  of  un- 
broken public  scrv.ce,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  I  have  not  held  para- 
mount the  welfare  and  interest  of  my 
own  country.  America. 

HOPES  LA£OK  COVntNMENT   WILL  rOLLOW 
LIZCaAL  POUCIZS 

Since  I  made  that  speech  I  have  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  outstanding 
British  tories  are  criticizing  and  oppos- 
ing the  loan.  Con.sequently,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  defeat  of  the 
loan  would  be  capitalized  by  that  reac- 
tionary group  against  the  present  Lat)or 
administration,  in  the  effort  to  over- 
throw it.  The  Labor  government  has 
not.  it  Is  true,  been  as  fair  and  liberal  as 
I  had  expected,  but  I  hope  In  the  future 
it  will  follow  more  humane  and  more 
liberal  policies,  and  I  am  confident  no 
part  of  this  loan  will  or  can  be  used  in 
any  way  to  support  a  Fascist  government 
anywhere,  or  in  further  repression  of  her 
colonial  people. 

rUUDKNT   TVCMAN    HAS   POINTED   OUT  BENETTTS 
AMD  AMEXICA'S  DUTT 

On  last  Wednesday  I  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  the  President,  who  urged 
the  passage  of  the  bill  because  it  would 
serve  our  own  l)est  Interests  and  would 
aid  in  the  adjustment  of  international 
commercial  and  political  problems,  and 
because,  as  the  most  powerful  Nation  on 
earth,  it  is  our  duty  to.  and  we  must  and 
will,  assume  the  world's  leadership,  and 
making  the  loan  is  essential  to  sustain 
the  world  leadership  we  have  at  tamed. 

LOAM  HTrPPOBTEO   BT    ASCntKAN   LZAOXnS 

For  years,  in  urging  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation recommended  and  requested  by 
our  Presidents,  I  have  argued  that  as 
Chief  Executive  of  thiS  Nation  the  Pres- 
ident has  sources  of  Information  more 
complete  than  any  one  of  us  can  possbly 
have,  and  that  his  knowledge  Is  such 
that  he  is  familiar  to  a  much  greater 
degree  with  the  needs  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  former  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  In 
whcm  I  have  always  had  the  u:most 
confidence,  who  entered  this  House  when 
I  did.  and  whom  I  have  known  for  40 
long  years,  has.  In  ccmpany  with  many 
other  outstanding  American  leaders, 
urged  favorable  action  on  the  loan. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  and 
have  received  ccmmunlcatiens  from 
many  former  isolationist  and  reactionary 
leaders  opposing  this  loan,  and  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  the  point  of  joining  with 
them,  many  of  whom,  even  now.  as  is 
their  custom,  have  unfairly  and  unjust- 
ly questioned  my  motives;  their  com- 
pany, as  well  as  their  viewpoints,  I  have 
never  cherished 

AlCniCA  MUST  TAKE  ^AD;    SHALL  STPPOHT   BILL 

In  view  of  all  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
believing  that  the  accused  should  have 
the  l)eneflt  of  the  doubt.s.  and  l)elieving 
further  tliat  America  can.  will,  and  must 
take  the  lead  in  rebuilding  the  world  for 
a  lasting  peace,  for  justice,  and  de- 
mocracy, and  freedom  for  all.  I  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  I  should  sup- 
per^ this  joint  resolution. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  my  radio 
broadcast  to  be  put  on  the  air  over  radio 
:;tations  WSOO,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.; 
WmAM.  Marinette.  Wis.;  and  WDBC, 
Escanaba,  Mich.: 

As  I  make  this  transcription  In  Washing- 
ton, Friday  alternoon,  the  HoiMe  is  con- 
tinuing to  debate  the  so-called  British  loan 
which  IS  an  absurd  name  for  it  because  it 
will  prove  to  be  an  outright  gift  and  make 
no  mistake  about  It— and  the  Senate  is  still 
working  on  the  OPA.  Apparently  we  may 
have  a  vote  on  both  Issues  Saturday  so  by 
the  time  you  hear  this  broadcast  you  will 
know  the  results  just  as  well  as  I.  As  of 
tcfday  It  looks  as  if  some  emasctilated  form 
of  OPA  will  probably  be  adopted  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  by  President  Truman.  I 
have  not  voted  for  the  OPA  heretofore  and 
I  have  no  intention  of  voting  for  It  In  any 
form  whatsoever.  I  would  vote  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  rent  controls — but  that  only  It 
also  appears  probable  that  the  House  will 
pass  the  British  loan  by  a  comparatively  small 
majority.  However,  I  personally  Intend  to 
vote  against  it.  '  have  made  my  position 
clear  on  this  t>efore  over  this  microphone  but 
I  shall  brieQy  state  my  position  again  on  the 
British  loan  which  is  before  the  House — 
while  the  OPA  Is  not  at  present 

I  said  before  that  the  British  loan  was  a 
gift  and  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  otherwise. 
In  the  first  place,  everyone  In  authority  from 
Cburcbill  down  made  It  perfectly  clear  from 
the  start  that  Britain  wanted  us  to  give  her 
$5,000,000,000  and  felt  insulted  to  tnink  that 
we  did  not  feel  we  owed  her  td.OOO.OOO.OOO 
because,  after  all,  she  claims  to  have  won  a 
war  for  us  that  we  did  not  start;  and  she 
makes  this  statement  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  already  ^ven  her  $25,000,000,000  in 
lend-lease  materials  In  this  war— without 
which  she  could  not  have  begun  to  make  a 
showing:  we  made  her  an  outright  gift  of  the 
guns  and  ammunition  sne  needed  after  the 
debacle  at  Dunkerque  and  without  which  she 
was  alwolutely  helpless;  we  gave  her  53  de- 
stroyers without  which  she  would  have  got- 
ten very  little  of  this  equipment  to  her 
shores — and  throughout  the  war  we  furnish- 
ed 70  percent  of  the  manpower  on  the 
western  front  as  opposed  to  her  23  percent. 
She  still  owes  us  from  the  First  World  War 
$6.5(iO.0CQ.0OO  In  principal  and  interest  that 
she  has  made  not  one  single  move  to  repay. 
We  have  already  loaned  her  $390,000,000  from 
the  RFC  ancT  yet  she  claims  to  be  strapped 
financially.  Veil,  according  to  Jesse  Jones, 
Britain  owns  assets  In  this  country  today 
totaling  more  than  $3,000,030,000.  Including 
$587,000,000  of  United  States  Government 
securities;  and  S40.C00.000  in  corporate  bonds; 
and  $623,oC0..0C0  in  controlled  branches  uf 
corporations  havinf;  a  value  of  $6ll.030.CC0. 
In  addition— Britain  has  assets  In  other 
countries  totaling  $8,000,000,000  She  has 
unmined  gold  reserves  worth  at  least  $15.C00.- 
COO.OOO  and  another  $8,000,000,000  in  dia- 
mond reserves,  and  several  billions  of  dollars 
in  cash.  That's  at  least  $35,000,000,000  of 
assets  and  yet  we  ask  no  collateral  to  Instire 
repayment  of  this  so-called  loan. 

Now,  I  never  believed  In  this  loan  and 
I  do  not  believe  In  It  now — whether  It  passes 
or  not.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  fact  that 
under  this  present  so-called  loan  Britain 
has  not  obligated  herself  to  one  blessed  thing. 
Toe  entire  agreement  is  full  of  ambiguities 


as  far  as  Britain  Is  concerned.  She  com- 
mits herself  to  absolutely  nothing  definitely. 
It  has  been  argued  on  the  floor  that  she  v?lll 
spend  all  of  this  money  In  the  United  States 
to  purchase  our  surplus.  Well.  In  the  first 
place  I  do  not  see  any  surplus  today — I  have 
not  found  any  In  the  butcher  shops  nor  on 
the  farms,  nor  in  our  industries,  iiaybe  we 
will  have  surplus  In  a  few  years,  wc  all  hope 
so;  but  there  is  not  one  Iplessed  word  In 
this  agreement  that  compels  Britain  to  spend 
that  money  in  this  country,  and,  being  the 
sharp  trcder  she  Is.  you  know  just  as  well 
as  I  do  she  will  spend  It  where  she  can  get 
the  best  bargain  In  the  world.  -Secondly.  It 
has  been  said  that  Britain  would  give  up  her 
Empire  preference  program,  which  means 
that  in  purchasing  supplies  for  her  own  needs 
she  will  naturally  give  preference  to  her 
own  nations  within  her  Empire.  Tills  she 
has  not  agreed  to  do  In  any  sense  of  the 
word  and  certain  it  is  that,  having  recently 
accepted  a  loan  from  Canada,  she  may  well 
be  expected  to  give  Canada  preference  In 
her  international  trade  regulations.  Third, 
the  agreement  provides  that  this  loan  may 
be  repaid  over  a  25-year  period  but  payments 
on  principal  and  Interest  are  solely  at  the 
discretion  of  Britain,  and  she  can  refuse  to 
make  payment  any  time  she  deems  It  to  be  to 
her  advantage.  Now,  I  believe  In  financial 
dealings  with  my  fellow  cltlaens  but  accord- 
ing to  the  past  record — and  as  a  former  GI 
Joe  told  me  just  the  other  day — when  I  have 
loaned  a  man  money  25  years  ago  when  he 
was  In  desperate  need  and  he  agreed  to  pay 
It  back  and  yet  has  made  no  elTort  since  to 
repay  principal  or  Interest  but  rather,  on 
the  other  hand,  felt  insulted  when  I  sug- 
gested repayment,  why  In  the  name  of  all 
that  Is  good  and  holy  should  I  even  consider 
loaning  that  man  any  more  money  today? 
Furthermore,  remember  this,  the  British 
financial  experts,  themselves,  have  told  us 
point  blank  that  this  $3,753,000,000  Is  only 
going  to  last  them  18  months  and  then  you 
know,  just  as  well  as  I  do,  that  because  we 
have  been  suckers  once  they  will  expect  us 
to  be  suckers  again  and  they  will  be  right 
back  here  for  more.  And  remember  also 
that  not  so  long  ago  when  Britain  conceived 
and  promoted  the  establishment  of  the  World 
Bank  she  came  right  out  with  the  statement 
that  she  was  going  to  put  up  some  $2,006,- 
000.000  as  contributory  capital  and  after  we 
swallowed  that  hook,  line,  and  sinker,  then 
she  came  out  with  the  threat :  yes;  she  would 
put  that  up  provided  we  would  loan  her  the 
paoney  to  do  it  with  and  that  is  not  in  this 
$3,750,000,000  loan. 

It  has  been  said  In  the  debate  that  we  had 
to  loan  the  money  to  Britain  in  order  to  per- 
mit her  to  go  along  with  us,  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  In  taking  the  leadership  In  the 
postwar  world  trade  and  In  promoting  In- 
ternational friendship.  Well,  now,  let  us 
look  at  that  argument  from  this  angle.  Al- 
ready we  have  total  requests  in  here  lor 
about  $20,000,000,000  of  loans  to  other  na- 
tions all  over  the  world.  In  the  main,  those 
loans  have  been  postponed  Indetlnltely,  and 
the  demands  from  these  foreign  countries 
have  likewise  been  temporarily  suspended 
until  they  see  on  what  terms,  we  are  suckers 
enough  to  loan  It  to  Britain.  Now.  I  ask 
you,  my  listeners,  this  question.  WUl  we  be 
cementing  International  friendships?  Will 
we  be  promoting  world  peace  and  world  har- 
mony If  we  do  not  loan  to  every  other  nation 
on  the  same  basis  that  we  loan  to  Britain, 
and  will  any  of  them,  based  on  their  past 
record— with  the  exception  of  Uttle  Fin- 
land— expect  to  repay  If  Britain  does  not 
repay? 

Take  the  case  of  Russia,  for  Instance.  She 
wants  $5,000,000,000  from  us.  If  we  com- 
plete this  loan  to  Britain,  as  now  appears 
likely,  and  should  we  later  refuse  to  loan 
money  to  Russia,  will  that  not  substantiate 
the  arguments  that  she  has  been  using  at 
the  UNO  lately,  behind  the  scenes,  that  she 
is  fearful  we  are  organizing  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can or   western   bloc   agialnst   her   desire   to 
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spread  communism  all  over  the  world?  The 
argument  has  been  advanced  by  some  of  the 
New  Deal  spokesmen  that  we  must  loan  this 
money  to  Britain  to  make  her  economically , 
and  financially  stable  to  stop  the  Infiltration 
and  spread  of  communism  into  Britain. 
Well,  all  right.  Is  that  an  international 
blackmail  scheme,  then,  to  force  us  to  loan 
money  to  every  other  nation  In  ti.e  world 
which  Is  threatened  with  communism?  Are 
we  to  be  forced  by  this  British  loan  to  Incur 
the  enmity  of  Russia,  with  whom  we  can 
live  at  peace?  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  If  the  Russians  prefer  to  live  under  a 
communistic  form  of  government  and  be- 
lieve It  best  for  the  5.000,000  members  ol 
the  Communist  Party  to  control  the  other 
185.000,000  people  In  Russia  and.  In  turn,  be 
controlled  by  the  14  members  of  the  Comin- 
tern, or  politbureau,  as  it  Is  called — I  re- 
peat, if  the  Russian  people  desire  to  live 
under  that  form  of  government  that  Is  their 
privilege,  and  we  have  no  business  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  But  we  do  have  the  right,  and 
as  American  citizens  should  Insist,  and  cer- 
tainly as  your  Representative  In  Congress, 
I  shall  Insist,  that  we  do  have  a  right  to  live 
under  our  form  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment even  though  the  leading  British 
spokesmen  of  today  who  negotiated  this 
loan,  the  late  Lord  Keynes,  ind  the  present 
leader  of  the  "British  Labor  Party  now  In 
control  of  Britain.  Prof.  Harold  Laskl,  have 
referred  to  our  American  Government  as  the 
last  bulwark  of  a  "rotten  and  decadent  cap- 
italistic system."  Well.  It  may  be  rotten  and 
decadent,  and  it  may  be  cupitalistlc,  but  over 
the  years  It  has  been  proven  successful 
enough  for  them  to  seek  gifts  from  us  to 
finance  their  own  111-concelved  Ideas  based 
solely  and  Inevitably  upon  their  desire  for 
personal  political  power  backed  by  the  most 
lustful  personal  greed  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Now,  we  are  asked  to  finance  this  present 
British  Labor  Government  on  another 
ground— that  of  cementing  friendship  be- 
tween the  English-speaking  nations  of  the 
world.  Remember,  we  did  not  start  this  last 
war-- tne  British  got  Into  It  head  over  heels 
before  they  knew  what  was  up,  based  on  their 
power-political  alliances  in  Europe,  which  has 
been  In  a  turmoil  of  warfare  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  yet  In  her  darkest  hours  she 
turned  to  us  for  aid  just  as  f  he  Is  doing  today 
and  we  heard  plea  after  plea  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  -just  as  we  are  hearing  today — 
that  the  British  are  our  friends — we  must  go 
to  her  a.d  -Britain  must  not  fall.  Now  let 
us  see  just  how  friendly  this  present  social- 
istic British  Labor  Government  Is.  On  Mon- 
cay.  May  13  1946,  Professor  Laskl,  the  head 
of  thp  British  Labor  Party,  made  this  pub- 
lic statement  in  London,  and  1  quote,  "To 
those  who  My  we  have  to  choose — as  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  to  choose — between  the 
Sr  Viet  Union  and  the  United  States  with  its 
psFsion  for  free  enterprise  that  Is  not  free 
and  Is  not  enterprise,  we — the  Labor  Party — 
stand  fcursquaie  behind  the  Soviet  Union." 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  my  listeners  of  the  trends  In  Britain  today 
and  11  anyone  is  foolish  enough  to  think  that 
this  three  and  three-quarter  billion  dollar 
gift  is  Eolng  to  make  them  any  more  grateful 
to  us  than  they  were  after  the  last  war  when 
they  called  us  "Uncle  Shylock"— then  you 
are  sadly  mistaken.  I  said  previously,  when 
you  a,rt  loaning  money  to  a  man  you  better 
look  at  Ills  past  financial  record  and  his  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  repay  his  debts  and  in 
both  Instances  Britain  Is  sadly  lacking. 

Now  1  appreciate  England  has  a  great 
many  friends  in  the  United  States.  Some  of 
them  have  moved  over  here  from  England 
and  become  American  citizens.  Others  of 
our  citizens  are  of  English  ancestry  and 
thus — in  both  instances — their  loyalty  Is  to 
the  mother  country.  Then,  there  are  those 
who  hf.vf  p?i.sonal.  selfl'h  reasons  or  per- 
sonal financial  reasons  for  wanting  to  protect 


their  own  Investments  in  England — who 
favor  tnis  loan.  There  are  those — and  I  am 
one  of  thtm- who  admire  the  heroic  stand 
made  by  the  British  after  Dunkerque  and 
during  the  days  of  the  terrific  German  bomb- 
ings. Representative  James  Wadsworth.  of 
New  York,  made  a  most  excellent  speech  on 
the  floor  yesterday  afternoon  In  favor  of  this 
loan  in  summing  up  probably  the  mutual 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  these  people  I 
have  outlined  above.  He  said  it  was  incon- 
ceivable that  one  nation  proposing  to  loan 
money  to  another  nation  should  expect  that 
nation  to  put  up  collateral.  He  said  a  loan 
should  be  based  upon  the  Integrity  and  the 
credit  rating  of  that  nation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  in  the  same  manner  as  when  selling 
our  war  bonds  to  the  American  people  we 
argued  they  were  making  the  safest  invest- 
ment in  the  world  if  they  had  confidence  in 
our  governmental  soundness  of  structure. 

That  Is  a  good  argument,  if  you  have  that 
faith  in  the  structure  of  the  Government  In 
question.  I  have  that  faith  In  America  even 
though  It  l>^  characterized  by  the  British  as 
a  rotten,  decadent,  capitalistic  system  But 
I  do  not  have  that  same  faith  in  the  British 
Government  o.  the  past  and  certainly  not 
the  socialistlcally  Inclined — yes;  commu- 
nlstlcally  Inclined  government  of  today  that 
would  stand  foursquare  tiehind  Russia  as 
opposed  to  the  United  States.  Therefore,  I 
say  to  these  \nglophiles — If  you  want  Britain 
to  have  this  money  then  I  suggest  to  Britain 
that  she  float  a  bond  issue  in  this  country 
and  let  you  buy  it.  But  I  insist  that  we 
have  no  business  whatsoever  In  demanding 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation— such  as  my 
constituents  back  home  and  even  myself — 
by  taxing  us  or  forcing  us  to  buy  Government 
bonds  floated  for  the  purpose  of  sending  this 
money  to  Britain  and  for  which  we  must 
be  taxed  later.  We  are  being  unfaithful  to 
our  trust  and  that  is  why  I  have  steadfastly 
refused  right  along  to  vote  for  this  British 
loan,  as  the  Anglophiles  call  it.  and  I  call 
It  the  most  outrageous  gift  that  this  New 
Deal  Government  has  foisted  on  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Natlcn  and  for  which  unques- 
tionably we  wUl  be  called  "Uncle  Shylock" 
again  whenever  It  Is  meekly  suggested  that 
the  British  repay  any  part  of  It. 

No.  I  shall  not  vo.e  for  the  British  loan 
tomorrow,  nor  shall  I  vote  for  any  semblance 
for  the  continuation  of  the  OPA  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  special  bill.  If  intro- 
duced, to  stabilize  and  control  rents  until 
such  time  as  our  housing  shortage  has  been 
ended  by  resumption  o*  production  of  build- 
ing materials  and  equipment  needed  to  pro- 
vide these  homes  for  our  returning  veterans 
at  reasonable  prices  which  they  can  afford 
to  pay. 


Communistic  Plots  Against  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Charlotte  Observer  of  July  11, 
1946,  relating  to  the  statement  of  Attor- 
ney General  Tom  C.  Clark  showing  the 
activity  of  communistic  groups  in  this 
country,  and  the  necessity  of  our  Gov- 
ernment being  alert  in  regard  to  this 
manifest  danger. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HI   OUGHT   TO    KNOW 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild,  a  lawyers' 
union,  has  Issued  a  tiombastic  blast  against 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clark,  not  that  the 
guild  questions  Mr.  Clark's  fitness  for  his 
office  but  '  nly  for  the  reason  that  the  At- 
torney General,  In  the  course  of  a  recent 
addre.'^s,  had  the  audacity  to  discuss  in  public 
the  existence  of  a  plot  on  the  part  of  Com- 
munists against  the  Government,  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  labor 
unions,  those  especially  which  are  domi- 
nated by  foreign-born,  for  anyone  to  so  much 
as  breathe  a  rebuke  against  the  Communists 
is  the  unpardonable  sin. 

Particularly  so,  if  such  a  one  happens  to 
have  any  connection  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  This  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  outright  Communists  In  this 
country  and  their  sympathizers  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  dozen  years. 

During  this  period  communistic  forces 
have  enjoyed  the  utmost  respect  from  Gov- 
ernment forces,  and  all  who  dared  to  ques- 
tion their  rights  or  to  Impugn  their  motives 
were  certain  to  be  denounced  as  Fascists 

This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  to  Mr. 
Clark. 

On  June  21  the  Attorney  General  went 
to  Chicago  to  make  a  speech  before  the  bar 
association  of  that  city,  and  during  his  ad- 
dress he  openly  and  clearly  accused  the  Com- 
munists of  a  deep-seated  and  vicious  plot 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  American  people 
and  otherwise  to  weaken  otir  national 
strength . 

Mr.  Clark  charged  that  the  CommunlsU 
were  In  a  conspiracy,  both  national  and  In- 
ternational, to  bring  disrespect  upon  Ameri- 
can institutions,  to  discredit  American  de- 
mocracy, and  to  undermine  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

One  of  his  most  emphatic  indictments  was 
that  they  were  in  control  of  many  important 
places  of  leadership  in  labor  unions  and  were 
using  their  positions  In  these  organizations 
to  foment  Industrial  strife,  to  hinder  law 
enforcement,  and  to  promote  strikes  with 
the  end  in  view  of  disrupting  the  national 
economy. 

Of  all  men  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  know  what  he  is  talking  about 
when  he  Is  discussing  such  matters  as  these. 

He  is  in  constant  and  Immediate  touch 
with  the  FBI.  and  the  FBI  Is  in  consUnt  and 
Immediate  touch  with  every  movement  and 
enterprise  that  is  designed  to  Impair  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  Government  and  criminally  to 
Interfere  with  the  operation  of  our  free 
Institutions. 

Still,  there  are  multitudes  of  people,  and 
good  people,  who  are  tragically  complacent 
as  to  the  threat  of  communism  in  the  United 
States. 

They  simply  cannot  believe  It  to  be  the 
case  that  such  an  organization  could  thrive 
In  such  a  land  as  this.  And  often  as  not. 
they  pass  over  without  attention  any  warn- 
ing that  may  he  given  or  any  evidence  that 
may  be  produced  to  prove  beyond  the  re- 
motest doubt  that  what  Attorney  General 
Clark  says  and  what  tens  of  thousands  of 
others  are  saying  Is  not  sheer  fiction. 

Americans  everywhere  had  better  be  get- 
ting their  eyes  open  and  the  cotton  out  of 
their  ears  when  the  truth  about  commu- 
nistic influences  in  the  United  States  is 
being  revealed. 

Nothing  could  please  these  enemies  of  our 
country  more  than  to  have  the  American 
people  enjoying  the  snooze  of  a  sedative 
while  they  go  about  to  dynamite  our  Insti- 
tutions and  overthrow  our  Government. 


fviy  wua  juiub  icduiukiuil. 


xae  euure  agreemeni.  is  luii  oi  amoiguiiies        can   or    wesiern    Dice    agiilust   ber   desire   tO 
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AnJit  flf  W»r  Shinninr  AdminittraHon  20  Tesael-operatlng  agenta.  and  several  steve-  8.  ImproTcment  In  the  accounting  methods 
Aadlt  or  war  dlupping  Admiaisiracon  ^^^^^  andforwardinR  companle*.  all  within  and  procedures  for  1944  la  noticeable  as  con- 
fer 1944  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States.  traated  with  1943. 

Tta    scope    Included    txKh    review    and    test  comments 

VYTVMRTnM  np  RFMAR»C«?  Checking  of  the  Administration's  accounting  -^    following  commenU  have  been  divided 

EXTENSION  Of  KfcMAKlto  methods,  records,  and  system  of  Internal  con-  Into  four  general  classes: 

o'  trol  as  approved  commercial  auditing  stand-  ^   Those  'nvolving  Incompleteness  or  in- 

UAN     QmilYI  FR   flTK  RI  ANFI  *"*'  require.  adequacies  of  the  accounting  procedures  and 

nun.  dtJIU  ILX.lv  UllO  OU^nU  This  audit  was  In  addition  to  the  regular  practices. 

OF  viKcmiA  audit  of  receipts  and  expenditures  made,  pur-  g   Major  errors  of  omission  or  commission. 

TV  THw  HonsK  CiP  HKPBKSRNTATlVEfi  Buant  to  the   Budget   and   Accounting   Act,  ^    Eirors  affecting  operations  or  financial 

in  int.  tiwuM  fjr  R«-ni»xi.^xniivi«  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  purpose  of  setUlng  the  accounts  position  facU. 

Saturday.  July  13.  1946  at   the   Administration's   disbursing   officers.  j    Errors   affecting   classification   or   pres- 

*Mw    m  AMr>      Mr    c;,>pakpr    mir';uant  "^^  *"^"  ""^  conditions  set  forth  in  this  entkuon  oX   financial   information. 

Mr.  tii-ANU      nor.   c>.x;ai.er.   pursuani.  ^^p^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  corrected  are  so  In-  c  Failure  to  collect  prompUy  moneys  due 

to  permission  granted  me  to  revise  ana  dicated:  other  proposed  corrections  not  yet  yje  War  Shipping  Administtation  from  com- 

extwid    my   remarks,    there  is   set    forth  effective  win  be  reported  in  the  audit  report  merclal  Interests. 

below  a  copy  of  the  audit  report  of  the  for  1945.  d  Failure  to  bin  promptly  for  moneys  due 

War   Shipping    Administration    for   the  piwdincs  the  War  shipping  Administration  from  other 

fiscal  year  1944   recently  prepared  by  the  l.  The  Administration  has  determined  that  Government  agencies. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.  no  collection  win  be  made  for  the  use  of  x.    Incomplete    or    inadeqiiate    accounting 

This  matter  is  now  under  investigation  about    300    ships    valued    at    approximately  procedures  and  practices 

by  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Ma-  $«C0,0OO.0OO,  transferred  to  a  foreign  govern-  j   ^he  books  were  not  closed  for  the  fiscal 

rine  and  Fisheries,  and  I  hope  that  a  full      ^V^^J°'  ^^,P°?.''^''*!."f^  »  »»,    « i,,  y*"  ^^'^^'^  ^""^  ^c,  1944,  until  sometime  m 

report  of  our  findings  may  be  submitted  J„^^^  of  tke  GoJSSnent  we?e  Sot  aS  f!^'"'^^  l^"/  /"J'^'^.'^^  '"577^^   '*« 

to  Congress  during  the  coming  months.  q^^tely  protected,  due  tc  failure  to  recover.  '^rr^suSturnlmhSTfcih  accounts 

The  matter  referred  to  foUows:  currently,  moneys  due  the  United  states.  hgj,  not  j^^n  reconciled  with  the  correspond- 
CoMmoixn  CxNXBAL  ^   The   financial   statements    when   Issued  j^g  united  SUtes  Treasury  balances.     Sev- 
er THK  UNrrxs  Statxs.  were  qualified  by  the  inclusion  of  the  follow-  j„,    gp^^al    deposit    cash    accounts    were 
Washington.  July  I,  1946.  tng  statement:  found  on  the  United  States  Treasurys  booka 
AMCiNisnuTOii.  Wa«  Skipping  "Purstiant  to  Budget-Treasury  Regulation  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  q,  ^jj^  Administration,  which 
Administration,  'No.  2,  the  financial  statements  of  the  report-  ^^^^  ^ot  recorded  on  the  Administration's 
Washington.  D   C  *"8  agencies  (among  which  are  included  the  y^^^^  ^^  financial  statement.    The  records  In- 

MT  D>Aa  Um  ADMiNisT^AToa:  There  Is  pre-  A^^^^^llf /tf'tTn'^^.lf"  tl"/  fll^J^^^Sl  '^^"^  *°  numerous  Instances  that  checks 

.ented  herewith  report  on  the  audit  of  War  ^^'"Jf ^^J^'r  L,p  rt^.  to  h^L^HtPH  nn  '"«  "°*  deposited  for  2  to  6  months  follcw- 

Shlpplng  Admlnl«t«tkm  for  the  fiscal  year  "^J^'  '?^*', '^" '^^  ^°  ^/  '^^^^^^  ^  ^«  receipt.     This  condition   Is  being   cor- 

suiHH'us        r:    ""        "                      .  .    '    J  or  before  September  SO,  1944,     When  !♦  be-  r«-t*rf      r>i«>/'k«  vpt*  fntiTirt  in  a  niimhpr  nf 

ended  June  30.  »»«.««««  pursuit  to  and  ^^^^   „t,^,o„^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^i,^^  ^^y,^  „„t  r^t^-    Checks  were  found  In  a  number  of 

In  •cooitUnc*  with  the  requirements  of  sec-  »,„  „„^   „w.^,.r,r..  r^  th«  ti,„o  h,t,i»  ««:♦  tr.  omces  otner  man   tnoee  or   tne  casn  unii, 

Uon  aw  of  the  act  of  June^  29.  1936  (49  Slat.  Jl^Ti,U  ,,    ,^^4  ?„??«!!?  to  ?anu«^%i  '^'^^  ^^  ''°"^''  normally  be  held  and  con- 

1988).asainended.    Copies  of  thi5  report  have  iJf^^'it^p'Vnufht    nf   .nd    J^nf.d    h7th;  *™"*^  P^'^"^  ^  ''^P^^""     "^^  Administration 

been  transmitted  to  the  Congress  11    '   ^'"'^efought   of  and   granted   by  the  ^^er  has  been  Issued  to  correct  this  condl- 

aemuiinuiuii«Q  10  me  v/oogress.  Treastiry    Department.     As    a    result    of   the  ^jq^ 

^'***^     •      LiKiKAT  C  Viuazs  InsufHclency  of  experienced  accounting  per-  3.  Control  of  accounts  receivable,  bUUngs 

ConT^^Jr  G^ner.!©/  the  ?""f^-   ^^'^  accounts   of  the  War   Shipping  ^^   collections,   was   not   coordinated    fully 

-  <^*'"'P'''°'^'^         ui  ted  States  Administration  were  In  need  of  considerable  ^j^,  ^^e  departments  from  which  the  bill- 

un.iea  :>iaifs.  analysis  and  adjustment  for  financial  state-  ^^^  originated     That  information  on  which 

AtTDrr  Rxporr.  Wa«  SHirpiNC  Administkation.  ment  purposes.     It  was  not  possible  to  aug-  ^    ^^^^    ^^^    bUllngs    was    not    channeled 

roa  TOT  FBCAL  Tkak  Ended  Juni  80.  1944.  ment  the  staff  sufficiently  to  permit  of  com-  ^^^u^t^   the   BUllng    Unit   in    a   substantial 

BT    THX    COMPT.OIXX.    Gn««AL    OF    THX  prehenslTe  analysis  and  adjTJst^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^   te  evidenced    by   the  rec- 

Unitid  Statss  accounts  within  the  extended  time  limit  for  .           .         ,ecelot  of  oavment  before 

ri^»..  A^  „ „.  rw— .^  the   submission   of  the   statements   and   It,  »Tm.       k  .?  T  »«"'P^  o'P*'™^"^  J>*^°" 

^v  ^„rL     7,„?^',9.r  therefore,  was  necessary   that  this  be  done  any  billing  had  been  tnace.    Lack  of  effective 

Wa*Ji,ngton.  June  25.  194C.  „„    „    elective    basis.    In    the    continuing  controls  over    the   rciea.«e   of   property    and 

1M4  Acnrr  ■spokt.  wa«  niiPFiNa  analysis  of  the  accounts  subsequent  to  their  "e^'f*  to  others  was  evident    together  with 

ABMiNisTaATioN  closlHg  fOT  financial  statement  purposes,  a  *  '"*"""  ^  eslnbllth  a  clear  policy  with  re- 

The   CoMrTBoixti  OxNWAt  or  mt   Unttid  number  of  nceeraary  adjustments  affecting  "P^t    to    billing   and   collection    for    items 

9TAnsr  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1944,  have  de-  chargeable  to  third  parties     The  follow-up 

Pursuant  to  section  207  of  the  set  of  June  vcloped.    Since  It  would  be  Impracticable  to  °°  '**">■  *""«*  *"■  likewise  not  fully  ef- 

29,  19S«  (49  Stat   19«8) ,  M  amended,  an  audit  d'lay  the  submission  of  the  flnardnl  state-  l^^l!*-     *'"*"!'  totaling  In  excess  of  $11- 

hKs  been  made  of  the  financial  transactions  msnts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1944,  600.000  from  other  Government  agencies  stlU 

Of  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  the  pending  the  completion  of  the  analysis  and  remain  unpaid 

fleeal  year  ended  June  30   1944  adjustment  of  the  accounts  and  since  it  Is  *   The  audit  dlsdoacd   that  charter  hire 

Durtng  the  fiscal  year  1943  Admiral  Land  "ot  believed  that,  m  relation  to  the  totals  In   the  amount   of   •210.634  33  was  errone- 

Chalrman  of  the  Maritime  Commission  and  Involved,  such  adjustments  will  be  of  euffl-  oualy  paid  on  a  vessel  undergoing  repau-s  be- 

Adrainlstrator  of  War  Shipping  AdmlnUtra-  <^-«nt  magnitude  to  change  substantially  the  cause  at  being   torprtloed  3  days   before   It 

tlon   and  Lewis  W    Douglas   Deputy  Admin-  financial  position  and  operating  results  re-  was  requlslUoned  by  the  Administration.    The 

Istrator  of  War  Shipping  Administration   re-  °<^**^   ^^  ."*"«   etatcmenu,   such    adjust-  full  amount  has  now  been  collected  by  the 

quested  that  the  Comptroller  General   pro-  °^^"^^  are  heir g  made  In   the  current  ac-  Administration 

ceed  With  the  audit  of  the  transactions  of  ^°""!^  t""*  .""'  ^^  "^"^f**  '"J^^  "P"""*  .^  ^^""^  ^^'  **"^  ^'"^  ^^  ^^  submls- 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  as  ex-  '°!J^^  P'^^  ^^^  ^°'*'''-8  ''"^''  **■  **^  ^'"^  °*  '"^^^^  accounts  by  vessel -opera  ting 
pedltloualy  as  possible  as  they  believed  such  ,  ??%''*i^**'l"  °^  the  adjustments  is  clearly  agents  was  materially  delinquent  and  the  in- 
action meet  d«lrable  Indicated  by  this  report  temal  audit  of  such  accounts  by  the  Ad- 
TTn.Mi.ai  Hi«»in,.it  «-' «.r-  ^<w.>...t»^  !„  4.  The  audit  discloBed  that  the  accountlng  ministration  was  likewise  delinquent  The 
tr^iTS.  ^^^  v7-r%^^dr,lwni  "^^^^"^^  employed  were  not  of  the  kind  or  foUowlng  taole  shows  the  approximate  status 
!!f  !^M  -  M  y^ar-end  adjustments  ^ype  to  result  in  the  accurate  recording  of  of  the  i^ounU: 
and  locating  the  many  Inaccuracies  In  both  »>.-  flr.sT.<M>i  trancootmr..  ♦«  tH*  •«»«»»  ^.. 

the  books  Md  financial  statements  the  financial  transacUons  to  the  extent  nee  Voyage    accounts    due    by    June    30, 

luc  UUUK3  ujQ  iinanciaj  ■tuM'menu.  cssary   to   properly   and    completely  disclose  1044                                                           oa  nno 

The  rrsulU  of  the  audit  are  herein  sub-  the  results  of  Its  operations  or  financial  con-  Vova«'VccounLr".uht^TtUd'bV  JnA; 

mltted,    including    the    foUowlng    financial  dltlon.  ^^ajf         '^  submitted  by  June 

statcmenU:  5.  it  can  be  definitely  stated  that  at  no  vov^  «r^«n^"«,»iitIA'i;;'T,VT,V"^'  HOOO 

aihlbit  I.  Balance  sheet.  time  during  the  fiscal  year  1944  could  the  ^°J^  account,  audited  by  June  30. 

faMbit  U.  Sutement  oC  Income  and  ex-  management    of    the    Administration    have                   "" " "' """ 

penaes.  been    furnished   current   financial    Informa-  "^*  Admlnlstrstlcn  advises  that  the  status 

Kxbibit    ni.  SUtement    of    capital     and  tlon  from  the  accounting  records.  as  of  March  31    1946.  is  as  foUows: 

deficit.  8.  The  audit  disclosed  that  the  Internal  Voyage  accounts  due  by  Mar  31  1946.  62,500 

Exhibit  rv.  Statement  of  impairment  of  audit  was  ineomplete.  Voyage  accoimts  submitted  by  Mar. 

capital.  7,  It  is  beUeved  that  past  deficiencies  ha          SI-  1W« - —  50,000 

Th*  audit  was   made   of   the   books   and  the  Administration's  accounting  and  audit-  Voyage  accounts  audited  by  Mar.  31, 

records  of  the  War  Shipping  Admiuistratlou  ing  sccompliahments  have    ^een  due  to  th«           1^46 34,000 

in  Washington.  D.  C  supplemented  by  ex-  lack  of  clearly  defined  goals  of  auditing,  ac-  6.  FaOure    to    Issue    Instructions    to    Its 

amiu£,tion  at  3  district  offices  and  offices  of  counting,  and  reporting  objectives,  agents  caused  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  reports 
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received  with  the  result  that  the  consolida- 
tion of  such  reports  with  the  accounts  main- 
tained In  the  Washington  office  did  not  pro- 
duce an  accurate  classification  of  assets  and 
liabilities  An  administrative  order  has  been 
Issued  to  correct  this  condition. 

7  Included  In  the  income  and  expenses  of 
the  Administration  were  various  major  items 
which  are  strictly  attributable  to  the  func- 
tions of  others  but  which  evidently  for  pur- 
poses of  expediency  were  not  segregated  from 
Its  own  regular  operations.  Three  hundred 
vessels,  loaned  to  a  foreign  government,  are 
still  in  the  statements  of  the  Ac»ministration 
without  qualification,  and  related  vessel 
losses  and  depreciation  were  absorbed  as  Ad- 
ministration expense.  Similarly,  approxi- 
mately 200  vessels  were  assigned  to  the  Army 
and  Navy, 

8.  The  audit  disclosed  In  connection  with 
Insurance  operations  that: 

(a)  Two  incomplete  records  of  Insurance 
are  maintained, 

(b)  No  separation  was  maintained  between 
Insurance  sold  to  others  and  self-insurance 
on  the  general  bocks,  whereby,  the  profit  or 
loss  could  be  determined  separately. 

(c)  Cash  receipts  were  currently  under- 
stated. 

(d)  Issued,  unissued,  and  voided  policies 
and  binders  were  not  under  satisfactory  con- 
trol. 

(e)  The  Administration's  equity  of  over 
$1.000.0<X)  in  an  insurance  syndicate  was  not 
recorded  on  the  books. 

(f)  The  internal  audit  of  Insurance  was  in- 
complete. 

9.  The  audit  disclosed  In  connection  with 
floating  equipment  that: 

(a)  There  was  charged  to  expense,  repairs, 
and  betterments  made  to  vessels  prior  to 
their  uze,  approximately  »34,0C0.0C0. 

(b)  Vessels  lost  prior  to  June  30,  1944,  were 
still  shown  as  on  hand  by  the  statements  in 
the  amount  of  approximately  $23,000,000. 
Some  of  these  losses  have  now  been  recorded 
In  the  books. 

(c)  The  vessels  transferred  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments were  still  shown  on  hand  In  the 
statement  in  the  amount  of  approximately 
921,000.000.  This  Item  has  now  been  cor- 
rected In  the  books. 

(d)  There  was  Ignored  In  preparing  the 
statements  the  Increased  value  due  to  re- 
appraUal  of  certain  requisitioned  foreign  ves- 
sels approximating  IM.OOO.OUO, 

(e)  Vessels  requisitioned  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  paid  for  by  them  were  In- 
cluded in  the  statements  for  approximately 
$10,000,000  This  Item  has  now  been  cor- 
rected in  the  books, 

(f )  There  was  omittpd  from  the  statement, 
vessels  costing  approximately  $7,000,000. 
This  Item  has  now  been  corrected  In  the 
books. 

10.  No  current  or  adequate  record  was 
maintained  of  commitments,  purchase  or- 
ders, contracts,  etc. 

B.  Ma;or  errors  0/  omission  or  commission 
1.  Errors  affecting  operations  or  financial 
position  facts: 

(a)  Overstatement  of  assets  by  listing  ap- 
proximately 33  vessels  as  assets  on  both  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  and  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  statements  of  assets 
and  liabilities  $31.000,CKX).  This  Item  has  now 
been  corrected  In  the  books. 

(b)  An  overstatement  of  liabilities  by  ac- 
count payable  to  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Fund,  recorded  twice,  $4,000 ,C00.  This  Item 
has  now  been  corrected  in  the  books. 

(c)  War  Shipping  Administration  interest 
in  commercial  underwriters'  insurance  agree- 
ment lor  the  period  prior  to  December  1943, 
$1,030,000. 

(d)  Unrecorded  insurance  premiums  ag- 
gregating in  excess  of  $1,400,000  were  not 
recorded  on  the  books  at  June  30,  1944, 
$1,400,000. 

(e)  Collections  for  insurance  premiums  de- 
'  posited  prior  to  June  30,  1944,  were  not  re- 
corded as  of  that  date  or  included  in  the 


SUtement  of  assets  and  UabUltles,  $500,000. 
This  Item  has  now  been  corrected  In  the 
books. 

2.  Errors  affecting  classification  or  presen- 
tation of  financial  information. 

(a)  LlabUlties  understated  and  reserve 
overstated  for  war  risk  insurance  claims.  In- 
cluded In  the  Insurance  reserve.  $125,0(X),000. 

C.  Failure  to  collect  promptly  moneys  due  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  from  com- 
mcrcial  interests 

1.  The  audit  disclosed  failure  to  secure  re- 
imbursement for  expenses  of  owners  paid  by 
War  Shipping  Administration.  Substantial 
billing  has  now  been  made  of  this  item. 

2.  Failure  to  secure  proper  reporting  and 
accounting  for  miscellaneous  revenues  in- 
cluding slop  chests  (sales  to  crew  members). 

3.  Failure  to  determine  currently  paymenU 
made  for  repairs,  etc.,  recoverable  from  third 
parties. 

4.  Payment  of  charter  hire  for  periods  when 
the  vessel  was  in  ofl-hlre  status.  Adminis- 
trative instructions  have  been  issued  in  this 
connection. 

D.  Failure  to  bill  picmptly  for  moneys  due  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  from  other 
Government  agencies 

1  That  as  of  November  30.  1945,  there  was 
an  estimated  amount  of  $169,000,000  ocean- 
freight  revenues  which  had  not  been  billed 
to  lend-lease  because  freight  rates  had  not 
been  established,  although  the  major  portion 
of  the  services  was  rendered  during  the  prior 
fiscal  years. 

2.  Accounts  receivable  In  the  amount  of 
$11,500,000  remain  unpaid  by  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  State  Departments. 

EiX:OUMENDATIONS 

The  following  specific  recommendations 
are  made: 

1.  That  the  accrual  method  of  accounting. 
Including  a  complete  record  of  commitments, 
be  fully  utUized. 

2.  That  all  cash  balances  be  completely 
reconciled. 

3.  That  those  employees  handling  cash  be 
bonded. 

4.  Tiiat  financial  statements  be  qualified  to 
show  when  estimated  cost  figures  are  used. 

5.  That  all  Admlnlstratlon-owned  furni- 
ture, fixtures,  and  equipment  be  Identified 
as  Government  property, 

6.  That  the  claims  payable  as  reflected  In 
the  Ineurance-clalma  records  be  shown  as  a 
liability  In  the  general  accounting  records 
and  future  financial  statements. 

7.  That  supplementary  statements  re- 
flecting the  assets,  liabilities.  Income,  and 
expenditures,  resulting  from  Insurance  ac- 
tivities and  operations  separated  between 
self-ln.surance  and  commercial  Insurance,  be 
Incorporated  In  future  financial  statements, 
so  as  to  clearly  reflect  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Insurance  fund  at  a  given  date 
and  the  results  of  Instxrance  operations  over 
a  given  period 

8.  That  all  Insurance  policies  and  binders 
be  prenumbered  at  the  time  of  printing,  and 
strict  control  maintained  over  issued,  unis- 
sued, and  voided  policies  and  binders. 

9.  That  the  internal  audit  functions  be 
increased  to  provide  an  audit  of  the  entire 
field  of  the  Administration's  activities,  es- 
pecially Insurance  and  agents  accounts. 

10.  That  war-risk  Insurance  premium  re- 
ceipts and  war -risk  claims  paid  be  recorded 
In  the  general  books  by  the  Division  of  Fi- 
nance and  the  Division  of  Wartime  Insurance 
on  the  same  basis. 

11.  Tliat  the  underwriting  statements  be 
reconciled  to  the  accounting  records  and 
the  annual  financial  statements  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

12.  That  repair  costs  involving  amounts 
receivable  from  third  parties  (owners,  insur- 
ance) be  kept  in  accounts  separate  from 
those  not  involving  third  parties. 

13.  That  repairs  and  betterments  made  at 
the  time  of  acquisition  of  the  vessel  be  added 


to  the  cost  or  acquisition  value  of  the  vessel 
rather  than  to  repair  expenee. 

14.  That  there  be  established  a  central  file 
of  receipts  or  other  formal  documents,  evi- 
dencing delivery  of  articles  and  services 
charged  as  lend-lease  aid  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

15.  That  ah  cash  receipts  be  "Touted  to  the 
Credit.  Collection,  and  Securities  Unit  and 
deposited  promptly. 

16.  That  supplementary  statements  re- 
fiectlng  the  disbursements  and  contlutjent 
receivables,  if  any.  In  connection  with  war- 
time hull  policies  in  effect  since  December 
1943  be  included  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
statements  are  submitted  to  the  Adminis- 
tration by  the  American  Marine  Hull  In- 
surance Syndicates,  showing  the  Federal 
support  of  the  commercial -Insurance  matket. 

During  the  course  of  the  1944  audit,  cer- 
tain recommendations  made  to  Administra- 
tion officials  were  adopted  and  are  reported 
here  for  Information  purposes: 

1.  Endorsements  adjusting  insurance  poli- 
cies Issued  will  be  signed  and  dated. 

2.  Amounts  set  up  as  receivable,  even 
thought  In  error,  will  not  be  written  off  or 
eliminated  without  prior  approval  by  the 
War  Shipping  Administration's  comptroller 
in  each  case. 

3.  An  Inventory  la  being  taken  and  an  ap- 
praisal made  of  all  training  vessels  and  fioat- 
Ing  equipment. 

4.  Financial  statements  will  show  the  lia- 
bility to  repair  contractors  for  repairs  com- 
pleted and  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

5.  Balances  In  the  working  fund  reserve 
account,  reflected  as  amoimts  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Navy  Department  and  War 
Department,  will  be  funy  reconciled  with  the 
corresponding  balances  of  available  working 
funds  on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  In  connection  with  the  Training  Or- 
ganization, the  comptroller  of  the  Adminis- 
tration will  «6tabll8h  current  and  continuous 
accou.itlng  control  over  the  flnanclal  trans- 
actions, funds.  Inventories,  vessels,  and  other 
property  of  the  Training  Organization. 

7.  A  permanent  file  of  all  Administration- 
owned  vessels  will  be  established,  centralized 
In  one  office,  and  maintained  as  a  part  of 
the  accounting  system 

8.  All  Items  Set  up  by  year-end  adjust- 
ments will  first  be  approved  by  a  responsible 
official  before  Inclusion  In  flnanclal  state- 
ments 

9.  Unearned  premiums  for  war-risk  tn« 
suranc;  will  be  computed  on  a  basis  of  sub- 
stantial accuracy  (and  the  computations  re- 
tained for  audit  reference)  for  presentation 
In  the  annual  flnanclal  statements, 

10.  The  baste  Instirance -policy  records  will 
be  placed  In  order  so  as  to  reflect  properly 
and  clearly  the  Issuance  or  dliiposltlon  of 
each  policy. 

11.  Regulations  governing  the  submission 
of  voyage  accounts  by  vessel-operating  agents 
will  be  enforced. 

12.  Interagent  receivables  and  payables 
will  be  eliminated  from  the  receivables  and 
payables  shown  In  the  balance  sheet. 

13.  Inventory  accounts  will  be  maintained 
currently  and  checked  periodically  with  phys- 
ical inventories. 

14.  Greater  care  wUl  be  exercised  to  guard 
against  erroneous  charter-hire  payments. 

15.  In  order  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  definite  determination  will 
be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date  of 
amounts  recoverable  from  shipowners,  In- 
srurance  companies,  and  others  for  vessel  re- 
pairs made  in  the  fiscal  years  1942.  1943,  and 
1944. 

Subject  to  the  comments  and  qualifica- 
tions contained  In  this  report,  the  attached 
statements  present  fairly  the  financial  posi- 
tion as  at  June  30.  1944.  and  the  operating 
results  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  that  date. 

E.  W.  Bxii, 
Chief,  Audit  Diviston. 
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Exiicrr  I. — War  Shipping  Admtnistration   balance  sheet,  June  30,  1944 
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II  e*eh.  and  ilir  coaI  o(  n'|«ir-  and  ItrtlfT- 
mrnts.  f2;.;W.0W.'J0.  at  time  of  awjuti- 
tion 

Veaatlarfqul«lioii(«l.  InHrd  .'^atea.  InHiid- 
iw  at  anall  craft  valued  at  tl  rarh  an<l  tt.c 
nmt  of  repwr5  ami  tirltprnients.  llUfe?;,- 
OK.ItS,  at  time  of  aoqiiinl  ioti 

Vnarb  n!>i|ui5iiiooed.  U^rritn,  tarludlnt  141 
cano  vcMk-ly.  I  comhinaiinn  p«swnref  and 
(WO,  and  4  tinkers  lU  St  mcti,  olhei  vfsvb. 
at  WPA  ap|irai»«l  values  .       .       .    . 

T  ransfffrrtl  from  V  S.  ('<jii-if  fJuard,  inchnl- 
inc  tta«  8.  8.  Ameritm  Mtrinrr  at  eMl- 
nwtod  vakw  oi  apivoslimMT  $2.wi\oni.  2 
pMBMirer  TCSKts,  and  7  •mall  craft  valued 
at  •!  mrh ^ 

VnarU  tratlrd  In  to  V.  8.  Marrtiane  Com- 
mlama.  at  coat  to  tbc  Comraivioa 

Total  rrsadsaadfloxtin;  equipmeat... 


'.<«.  2IU.  21£.  07 
222.  724.  83<i.  10 


t.lMinr'.  (154.17 
Mi.  IM.  G4 


•••   r 

2.526 

57 

:o2 

143 

61 

)0 

63 

3.ftS2 

I,  i<*i.  sen.  23P.  H 

34.  M?.  X'ft.  t* 
I.  14«.  :'.M.  13 

1.2fil.024.  « 


t-TH.  VX  W 


87(1.  tSi. » 


|«23.  £r.(45  15 


269. 23.'.  04«).  5.S 

34.  MZ  .XM<.  48 

1. 14(^'.^.  i:t 

1.  Ml.  024.41* 


$226,  lftl.9«.13  ,  <S,OZ7.eM.5V^(5 


12. '4.'.,  313.  15 


IM,  734,  256  47 


*«,421,n3».  52 


,  793.  764.  CO 


2»,  125, 974.  27 


S.  I7«.»21.»r 


'la  061. 540.  55 


2«.  5«5. 261.  W  !      6. 463.  362. 10 


2. 996, 530.  f  3 
«9,7l4.32n.22 


25S,  229.  20 
,  7»4. 240.  61 


■'  157, 60^.  2S2.  :o 


"  40.  244. 11".  .V; 


■20.101,^96.10 


'2,73«,301  63 
'43,920.0^5.61 


5,  581.  433. 3IS.  17     278.  774. 4S6.  68  1  1  '  5302.6.'y!,S31.49 


10 


'21, 121.U76.E6 


IS,  792.  924  f6 


VJ      >« 34. 914, 000  92  I. 


Olh4>r  i>fop«»1y  and  fqiilpment . 
Lcaa  rwmrc  for  dp|<rrriat  ion 


'39.UH.077.119 
'3,005.047.61 


T0t.1l   '. 

84^iritr!<dr()o«iledwith  TnltcdStaif-sby cr«its  '. 

l>rii<m<drhar{nand|>rrpaidfxpMiar8 1. 

Otk«raaKU !- 

Tol«'as(*ts 


3.1. 999.  (Ijy.  4(i 

I.9WI.  UiO.  00 

23.  2:«t.  !♦•«•  05 

11.232,  S'jS.  5.1 


8.  326,  (164, 746. 41 


14, 9^6.  323.  22 


"14, 966, 323.  22 

2oo,6n().o6 


1,663,914.244.70 


923,  22r<,  045.  IS 


5,337.  f.72,&3Z  11 


£0. 9(vR.  352.  TO 

1.  yso.  wt).  (10 

23, 2.K>,  <Wf  05 
II.  4,12. 893.  .15 


9,066,772.645.96 


I.labOitias 


Refular  r  rogran: 


Df  .Vase-aid  pro- 
gram 


Acc- 


ent atcncif*. 


i/iiiri  i'n}  ill 


TMal  aeroant*  parahlc .„ 

Clatas  |>ayablp.  war-rlok  iiiMiratico 

Raaanrc  ti>r  unrcconlrd  lial>ilil)c!> 

A<t\  acre  tii-kri  amiti  and  dei«aiu~,._^... 

Othrrtiabilitic!" 

SecwTtin  deposited  witb  I'nitcd  8talMf7aff^t< 


iieil  \r..vnfr  rvvemio 
1        _      rminated  ^iijacceTix-nie 


TaUl 

rctrrrt-dcradits.. 
Punilr)  reatnes. . 


Capital  aad  defl«k: 
Capital: 

CoDtribuIrd  capital 

Appropriations  and  allotictiit<.. 


129.  419,  220.  73  I     $944,  47.5.  268.  86 
242,  740.  MO.  92  '      340,  44.1,  483.  34 


F.liir.inaiion  o 
Inten  ri  jrrnm 

IICt;Olinl.«s 


Tefal 


272. 1«>,  161  C>  ,  1. 284.918, 7:.2. 20 

127,  <,t;-.,  191.73 

92.005,7.11.94    

1,62.1,  231.  fi7  I. 

6,  IKi, 325. (t;(  I.... 

I.V!«,000.0()  ( 


1923.  226. 045.  IS- 


1633. 852,  Mi8  7U 

127, 665, 161.  73 

92,005.751.94 

1,625.231.67 

«,i:Hf..32.l.(t3 

l,6SO,0<t'.(X) 


146.  936.  .16Z  00 
14-1.965,  35Z  17 


971.219  M 

46, 992. 684.  .12 

203,101,649.  Ml 


671.206.83 

46,  6U2. 184.  32 

20.1,  101.  649.  SO 


.S84."  .'59,  427.  :2 
3, 866,  2«C  821.  81 


4,351,611.  Xt    

2,594,811,14X84   


I 


Total  caprta' 91712.826,249.53  ,  4  599,162,7.14.07 

CevfootDulcsatcndoftable.  . 
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Liabilities 


Rcjrular  I  ropram 


Capital  and  deficit— Cent  Ducd 
luCcit: 

leriod.  Feb.  7.  If42, 10  Jure  .10,  U 4.1 

FL<!caI  year  trded  JiiEC  ?i',  1(44  (exhibit  II). 


Total  deficit 

Expenditures  and  urili<;uidatcd  oNi^tionf,  less  recoverable  itemf  nnd  jroperty. 

Total  tapita'snd  deCdt  (exhilit  III) 

Total  liabilities 


J6.18,  ^8\  ,'r6. 35 
I.4H^7t•4,.'.lC^,(-4 


2, 138.  (-«!,  U.9. 36 


Deten>rTa»d  pro- 
(.ram 


Flimination  o'> 

inleri»rt»frain 

accounts 


Total 


Cor.tinftent  liabilities- 

Admiralty  claim?  i>endine.  

I-aw  and  equity  claims  i>end in? 

rurehas*' orders 

Keci:  n  eal  aid  certificates  not  furnished  to  British  Ministry  of  War  Trarsjiort. 


Tc  tal  contingent  liabilities. 


,  17.1. 146,  k40. 14 


8,336,0m.  746. 41 


«,: 


."»,  ti;.«,  4t?.  .Ki  i I  $7.97?.  141.  7a.  M 

1,6K>,£14,:44.  ~  4.VW 


C4,C5.1.1.V.M 
1.376.372.  I  fi 
5,»*2. 1(*.S1 

ri.  301.  .129.  82 


132, 618. 167.  (X 


NOTES  PEITAINTMC  TO  VE8SCIS  AND  rtOATIWC  COtTIPMENT 


■Net. 


«1  he  value?  (•ertalrirs  lo  vef«r!«r^qui.'ilioned  for  til  le  are  sr.bjcd  t<  revL'ioi;  I  ec«u»c  o:  existing  lepislatlon  (57  Stat.  45,  approved  Mnr.  24, 1943)  permit  tint  the  retroactlTa 
chanclnp  ol  stKtu.<  of  vismIs  to  regui»itioii  for  un-  riitl:er  tl:a«i  title. 
» i;r(iulrr  jwotrcni: 
The  di.«|>o<itic>n  oi  the  vessels  and  floating  equipircnt  at  Jure  JO.  1'.44.  «»»  rs  lollowr 


General  apency  acreements 

Hare-boat -cliarlered  to  War  and  N'avy  Departments 

l>3rcl'oal-cliarto.-?d  to  private  uivnitors    

Lend-lciue  \o  fon'ipn  Etivernnient.< 

I'aro-boat  oul-tinu  charier  back  from  foreign  govcrnmenlj- 

TraininE  division 

Inactive ^ 


Tola!  ves.'^el'^  and  fioflfineequpn^pnl  rcpnlar  protrram  — 


Number 
of  v<s.se;f 

Acqu  <it:on 
value 

/ 

Reserve  for 
deprvriation 

Net 

2.4.14 
189 
45 
i74 
28 
43 
39 

f  4,  67.1.  394.  .'25.  2S 

313.241.284  89 

17.192.44.1.79 

511,  440.  23.-.  10 

65,  ftV),  !i<V1.  (  0 

7,371,611.10 

1.742.  411. CO 

i23l,163.flil3.86 

21.  4W.  408. 77 
3.  528.  793.  S3 

:0.  177.  iTs.rs 

1.137.143.62 

876.  268.  72 

(i44i23a831  41 

291.7.12,876.12 

11,663,6,12.46 

49l.26.\av.,72 

M.5l.1.flfiI.3.S 

6.  492,  342.  .18 

1,742,411.00 

3.052 

6,  .181.  4.1.1. 31,<.  17 

278, 774,  48a  t^ 

N  301658, 831.  49 

The  di.-^posilicn  by  type?  of  vesset  was  as  follows: 


General  agency  agreements; 
New  eon.lruclion; 

rnnri)  

Tankors 

Others    

Total,  new  construction. 


V 

umber 

o( 

vessels 

1.847 

219 

83 

Acquisition 
value 


f3,  S22. 375.  782  65 

642.  IKi,  .'.00.  (0 

7<i,  6<J0,  022.  24 


2.149        4, 541. 219.  ,105.  19 


Re.-ierve  for 
depreciation 


J  18,1. 01 7. 69P.  0.1 

1.S.2I5.356.27 

3,006, 187.  08 


2lM.  24Z  24Z  70 


Net 


n,  6.19.  .158, 083  90 

623.968,14.".  7:t 

73.630.h31.S6 


4.  .116. 977. 062.  49 


former  vessels  of  L'.  S.  Shipping  Board  Merchant  Ftcl  Con-oralion: 
i'a'ss.'ccer  and  cargo.  


13 
1 


COO.  176.  63 
4S.  .'too.  (0 
48.601.00 


.M 


Total,  former  vessels,  USSHMFO. 


\'ess«'ls  purchased  by  l'.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and  by  War  Shipping  .Administration: 

Cargo - 

rassenper  and  ear^'o - 

'i' ankers 

Others . ............. •-- 


Tctal,  vessels  purchastd. 

Ves<^els  requisitioned: 
LnitfHl  Statts- 

Cargo 

Tas-vnger  tnil  tarKo... 

Tankers 

Others 


Total,  requisitioned,  United  States. 

Vessels  rcquisitioi.ed  lorcipn; 

C.ireo 

Tankers : 


Total,  rcqutfitioncd,  foreign . 


Vcs.«^L"!  traded  in  lo  Maritime  Commifsion: 

Total  traded  in  to  Maritime  Commission. 


Total,  eenera  agency  agreements..- 

Eare-boat-chertered  to  War  and  Navy  Ucp&i-tments: 
New  coii.slruction: 

Carpo  .     — . 

Tankers...... ............. ............ 

Others ...................... 


Total,  new  ocnstruction. 


former  vessels  01  USSBMFC: 

C:irt;(. 

Passenger  and  cargo - 


Total.  Jormcr  vtsscte,  UEPBMFC. 


16 


697.077.63 


.85 


COO.  17.V  78 
4.\  .KKI.  00 
48.001.00 


697,076.78 


34 
7 

9 


107 


26 
C 
4 

:'4 


12,771.060.  fO 

1.1.(i24.M2.  16 

14,  MS.O.'O.  48 

7,  4.16,  fW.  65 


47, 405,  .'.54. 12 


19, 092.  CM,  PI 
.M.V.  1(C.  fO 
2,  .'-96.  4:1.  70 
4. 457.  248.  C2 


80  I  3 1.. 102. 489. 03 


26 
2 


2a  974.  C2.1.  .17 
1..W.  447. 00 


38 


3 
41 


44 

Z434 


21.629.472.37 


4,9.18.377.41 
.\47'J.;>7y,l8 
2.346,  .'81. '6 
1,048,.' 19.  r2 


13.83.1.657.37 


I.S.- 
1,' 


7,R14,fiW.«l 

7,  .145.  462.  81 

1I.7U8.466.92 

6,411.061.63 


33,560,606.73 


(92.785.C6 


4.841.211  76 


ft,  0.K1.  4.19.  40 
382.  785.  <6 


.%  4X1. 244.  £6 


2.127.  .1.16.43 
30,713.«0. « 


37.  84(1. 626.  95 


3.17. 743.  52 
2,47:f,3!2.fC 


20 
10 


126 


4, 675, 3tM,  52.1. 29 


i02, 127, 375.  to 
40,121.375.00 
17.867.  7.1tt  79 


260, 1 16.**  79 


Z  811.1.%.  32 


9,42(,  lt4..«6 

1,018,649.00 

467. 8J6.  C6 


3!764i4CLM 


26.461,277.27 


15.  923.  .165  97 
.172.6r,|  .S4 


16.496.277.61 


l,r»i9.762  91 
28.  239.  tm  72 


.10.029.4101  6.1 


10. 94.1. 6H).  24 


2aii»i.a 


192. 700, 180. 42 
39,  102.  72.1.  40 
17.S6U.K64.  73 


249.  ITZMW.M 


243,  703. 37 
11.739.232.15 


2,  'Vi.  7G3.  75 


11,982,935.52 


2, 793.  763. 75 


S43.7(B.S7 
8,945,468.40 


A,  IW.  171. 77 


I 
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Foofnotr  >— Continued 


B»rr-brai-rb»^i<'rrd  10  Wat  ard  .Va*y  Depart merts— Continued 
.  J  ureha.«e.l  by  CS.MC  and  WSA; 

*        (  arro 

r«.'«srnrer  and  eanro 


Number 
Of  ves.«cls 


12 
1 


.Acquisition 
value 


U6,  s&i.  0.12. 16 

2.00(1  (KK'.  00 


Reserve  for 
depreciation 


Net 


$3.  77!',  211. 03 
100  rro  «n 


J13,07-.MI.13 
!.K?i<i  :'*u  II 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Exhibit  I.— War  Shipping  Administration  balance  sheet,  June  30, 1944— Continued 

•  Defense-aid  program:  The  disi  os.tion  of  the  v.-sseis  and  floating  equipment  at  June  30. 1C44.  was  as  follows: 


Lend-lea.se  to  foreign  govemnieiits: 
Russian  Governnient: 


Number 
of  vess«'ls 


Acquisition 
value 


Reserre  for 
depreciation 


A4065 


Net 


Sec  footQulM  tt  end  of  Ubie. 


fornipf  vessels  01  Ci^SBMFC: 

C:iru(.   .   .- 

Posscnpcr  and  ctirpo — 

Total,  former  vessel*,  UEf  BMFC 


t 
3 

243. 708. 37 
11. 739. 232. 15 

7 

11,8S2,935.62 

2.:iC.  7W.  75 


2. 7U3. 7C3. 74 


543. 708. 37 
8,MSi,46K.40 


A,  IW.  171.77 
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Tooinotr  >— Confinucd 


Bsrr-boai-cha-KTTil  lo  Wat  ard  .Vavv  Depsrlmerts— Contmaed 
,  1'urcha.ciil  by  LSMC  and  WSA; " 


Carro. 

la.'tsrnrw  and  rarro. 

Other* 


Nnnihor 

Of  VC8.Vls 


12 
1 
4 


Total,  purchase.!  by  X'SMC  sn.j  \V.<.\. 

RrquL^itionrd: 
I  oitfHl'.'^talea: 

--     Cariro 

I's-virnrrr  and  rarro 

Tankirs 

Others 


17 


Total,  rrqubitioced,  United  f  tate*. 


Forricn 

i'atfn     . 
Ta-ikcrs. 


)9 


Total,  rpqiii'iitionetl  forrism 

Veasrb  tradtM  in  to  .Maritime  C"oiimiis.<i«>n:  Tankers. 


Total,  barc-boat-ehartered  to  War  and  Navy  Doiiartinenl.i. 

Bare-boat -oharferrd  tn  private  oprratorsr 
Kormer  vrsstlxof  fSSB.MKt':  Canro 
Punha^ed  t.y  IS.MC  and  ^Vi^ACtkrto./^V/.^V/.'. .'".'.'.'..'. 

Re<)iii5itione<j,  United  Slates: 

("ar«^ , 

PaKteneer  and  canp) "'.'.'. 


Total,  reqni.*lftone*!.  forcicn „, ,_, 

rlii  tniiW  illtl>Maritltll«'C'<>mnlis^ion  Carro.  .... " 


Total,  hare- boat -chartered  to  private  opimtcri. 

Lcnd-lea.v  to  foreign  foremments: 

New  (onftrmtiou:  Cargo .... 


Purehn'ed  by  Uf  MC  and  WPA: 
Caffo.. ...................... 

Otiirrs 


ToUl,  parehaMd  by  USMC  and  U  SA 

Ke<)iii.«it.one<l- 
l  niimi  M«te*: 

Carro  

I'aMenter  ar.d  vnrto 


.•-•^••.. 


189 


3« 

45 


1911 


70 
I 


Total,  rrqattitorrd,  United  (latef. 


Fofrtfn; 
Canto    . 
Tankers. 


Total,  rrqutoilbnetl,  ftifrifn 

Total,  lend'lraiie  to  forrlffn  jovrrnmenl* 


••••••••• ••••^•^•••••••••■«»«a«* •  . 


B«reNi8»  Mtt  litre  e^artrr  l>aek  (Tom  hjtritn  |»rrfnrrrt)tf; 

^r«  rii|i«|rliell4>u,  . 


Total,  new  eonttnirtUm 

Total  bareboat  out  tint*  rharter  baeti. 


Tralnlnc  DIvlaionr 

.V'» '-••"'"sriion' rarr«     

I  V  (  i«MCai)d  W8A:  Olh«v. 

K.  .  I 

I  I,  >   Other. 

>'<"'  -T 

■rU  traiisXtma  from  USCO: 
Carjo 


••••••4*«.« 


Ve 


71 


II 


7 
«4 


I 

2 

21* 
I 


Otlk-r. 

TottI  veraehi  transferred  from  USCO. 
Total.  Training  Divijiion. 


loartive  resseto: 

Newcooitroetlon   Carpo     

Formar  veaielsorr.>J?BMFC   Carjo I. ..I". Ill""" 

Requisitioned: 
United  States: 

Carro ; 

lassenjer  and  eargo M".I.'."I."."."^'."II*;i 

Tofa;  rreiuisit'oned.  United  Ftates... 

Foreirn:  Carfo ., 

Tota  ,  inaettre  testeh 

Grand  total,  regular  prpfrani ..■. 


.Acquisition 
value 


Ufi,  Wi,  052. 16 
2,0011,(100.(10 
3,  271',  22,1.  40 


Reserve  for 
depreciation 


$3.  77!',  211. 03 
100.  *■■.•«.  f'9 
M:t,  Ib3.  50 


Net 


$13,07r.,Ml.i3 
1,  «*o,  ;m«j.  1 1 

2,4.'if',031.M 


22.127,277.62 


4,  702,  OM.  42 


3,  493.  7fiR.  t2 

5,W)2,WI.?5 

3,11.'.',  752.  t* 

I7-.'.  :XX).  10 


2.17, 7*S7, 21 

I,nRI.44f..  .'3 

4U),  4(>l.45 

31,125.40 


17,425.222.20 


3.236.001.71 

4.721..'.;54.  72 

2,7oy,2yi.23 

14I,J74.eo 


i2.r..'»,0O2.(;.'i 


4.  391,  709.  rs 
2.  Ui 


4.  :«ii.7n.(^:i 

I,!'S:i.»»7(i.  4S 
3IS,24l,?84.m 


79,  too.  no 

1,  4>,  223. 00 


.ifio.  000.  on 

23,V  000.  00 


1,  S3n,  fOO.  59 


957,  488.  69 


(•57,  48*:.  CO 
2»iO,  620.  Of 


21,488,408.77 


,'S23,«>0.  «2 


IS«,  470.  :f 
96.  158.  24 


79.'i.  000.  00 
I4,S80.  >*22.  79 


17, 192.4t.V7» 


282,  628.  .'0 
2.  722,  484. 21 


3. 528.  793. 33 


10,^08.302.20 


3,434,220.94 

2.trO 


3,  434,  22Z  f  4 
I,723,2.Vi.  40 


291. 752, 87<'..  12 

79.400.00 
S04,  ,M2.  38 


373.  .■;29.  74 
138,  M  1.7(1 


5|?,:i7l.,'0 
12,  167,  338.  58 


1.3,  Ma.  6,12. 46 


.3«3.  480.(00.  0(1 


115, 70«»,  736.46 
4.  VI 1.  Ml 


11.1,711,647  46 


r,4i6,a«.8i 


10,062.68.3.21 
1,697.65 


l,ai6,  I86.f< 
K'dl,  UUI.  00 

2,  OM,  186.64 

192.  too,  00 
I.U> 

103,401  on 

n\.uo,m.w 

45,101),  NllA  Hi 

•,  lAi,  <ui  no 

M,  mt,  MIA  III) 

M,  (i.'id  Mk,'.  tai 

10,0f,4,,?«n.86 


3.V.,  .',n.,'ri 

267. 386.  lu- 


3»^,(yc.rjo,i9 


105,644, 0,^3.25 
3, 21 3.  .35 


62:1,  N9«,  3e 


ixw.u 


711 


90,177,1711.111 


1,441,874  W 
»,¥!$.  It 


hW,l4i.n 


2,  7I«),  OKI  H\ 
61,  5.M  27 

1,600,026  (10 
UMUtt) 


23, 656, ;« 
8W.  382.  T6 


10 
43 


7.  W) 


32 

2 


2. 996,  530.  83 
7,371,611.  10 


1.  560.  000.  PO 
S.*),  901).  W) 


17,  250.  (0 
11,085.00 


28. 335. 00 
38,176,00 


10.'i,647,266.60 


H9.67.1,  14 
.'82,(13.14 


1,432.:WI.'.8 


m,77n.m 

I.W) 


110. 771. 60 
in,  90.  OM.  73 


t,UM,A3l.3S 


Him  101,  II 


y   AS,  013,  Ml.  M 


X  677.  ."'43.  24 
ei,  5.'4.  27 

1,001,64.^24 
13,  5U(l.U) 


358, 22«,  20 


258, 229.  20 
879,  268.  72 


39 


3,(52 


1,742,411.00 


^  ;81.  433,  318. 17 


27S,  774,  486.  68 


2,  738,  294.  (3 
7.  to 


2.738,301.63 
6, 492,  342  38 


1.  590, 000. 00 
85, 900. 00 


17, 250.(0 
Jl,(*5.00 


28,  .3."5.  to 
58,17(iC'0 

1,742,411.10 


^  3t!2,  («!,  8S1,  4  J 
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Exhibit  I.— War  Shipping  Administration  balance  sheet.  June  30, 1944— ConUn\it<i 

•  nefense-nid  prcp^ni:  The  disj  o.sition  of  the  vessels  and  floating  cquipnicnf  at  June  30,  1C44,  was  as  folkms: 
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Lend-lease  to  foreign  povernnieiits: 
liussian  Governnient: 

Cargo 

TanKers.... 

Total   Russian  Government 

British  tioMTniuent:  j-niall  craft  


i 


Total  lend-lea.se  to  foreign  povemn;ents 

Cenernl  sreney  apreeirerls: 

Cnrgo 

'Jankers 


Total  peneral  weiicy  Eprcemenfs.. 
Cranil  total— (".efense-.Tid  i  rorrain. 


Number 
of  vess«'Is 


Acquisition 
value 


2S 

8 


83 

8 


f23.  892,  2.Vi  32 
10.464,391.73 


34.  34f..  (47  M 
fM.  S97.  87 


41 


3.1, 241,  .M4. 92 


Reserve  for 
depreciation 


$2,606,878.16 
1,122,704.70 


a,  729,  .'82.  86 
l«i»,  133. 98 


S.  918. 716. 84 


2,  .'32.  ?4?.  nr. 
2. 17«,7>'4.85 


49 


4, 71?.  026. 85 


39,9>'Af7l.: 


728,  471.  rs 
3«2,3H73 


1,  i3n.8;4.oi 


N038,I7a8S 


Net 


ttl.  28.1,377.16 
9,  .■ai.6».7  03 


30.«17,(i64. 19 
70\  7(3. 89 


31,S52.82S.0« 


1,  W»,  770.  72 
1. 7V7.  <o?.  12 


v4 

34.914,(«n,»i 


•  Now  con.sidered  by  Admini.stration  to  t«  an  e.xrenae  and  shown  in  prot-t-and-fcxii:  suten-enis  for  r.s««l  year  1»4.'>. 

Exhibit  U.—War  Shipping  Administration  statement  of  income  and  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1944 

Income: 

Terminated  voyage  results: 
Vessel  oiH-rating  revenue: 

OlM'ralions  under  f^'erviee  .^(rrceraenfs j|  J77  ^41  -^n  .«7 

Chdrter  o' v(«,se|s  to  olhers  ""'.''.'."'.'.'.".[". '. 990  Hk;  57 

Carriage  of  cargoes  on  Army  and  Nary  vessels "'iill]ll!ir.ll-llll"llll"ll]lllli;i"i;il]l  2. 414!  3:^44 


Tolnl,  vessel  operating  revenue 

Vessel-ofierat  ing  expetisi-: 

()l>erati"iis  under  service  agreements 

Ch.irter  hire .- 

Ves.sel  rejiairs  .    ; 

Handling  of  cargoes  on  A  nil  y  and  Navy  ve.ssels. 

Inactive  vcsm-I evi>en.HC 1 


*I.  18O,44^750.n 


}i.  ;"«(i, i.7)<.  J-sc.  .18 

:KV  ti«3.  464.  .15 

392.119,2.39.21 

2K1. 87.1.16 

laU7(■^63^.43 


Total,  vessel-oiiem ting  expense. 2. 07,1, 783^  103. M 


fiross  loss  from  vessel  oi>erations. 
Terminal  and  wareh»u'4>  operations: 

Inciriie ...... 

Kjn>cnse 


jwix.  nh3. 72 
2. 7X9, 368. 85 


Net  loss  from  lermlnal  anil  warehouse  ofierations. 
Other  shipping  (•|NTttl8iiu<: 

Income 

Kx|>eiiM< 


II,  10.1.  J2J.  2« 
K  7H0.  437,  39 


Net  loss  'rom  other  shipping  oreratlons .-. 

Gross  loss  from  slilpi'Inr  f>t  rtnlions  I  rfon  overhead,  aceiit^'  roni|wtisHllon,  and  de|iri cintion 
Fjtprn»es: 
t>virheBd: 

Admlii;«lfiillve  nii<I  gdiera  exirnM! 

A  cents'  ofimiwiisiiion 

Adverl|sln(re»(vtnr 

'J  utes,  «lli<t  Ihaii  Kedctal  iliooitie  int.,,.,.... 


1.891,185,13 

7,084,306.13 
UH,  Ml,  735. 01 


••••*•*»««••••« 
••#••••««■••««• 


■  ••■«•••«••••••••••«  aa ia«a»a««a*««caa •«•••••»■*••• a a« ■*••«»«  ««••••• akaaaa********** • 


♦  in.< 
CI,  f 


Total  (iterliea*!... 


flroox  !o»t«  fioni  oprtalioiw  lelon  drpf((lalloii. ,... 

repfee|)i«ton; 

I'loMllnif  (•q|||fl^.(■|lt' 
^  I  ►»(  |^  o|.eri.(ed  by  Wnf  f'M|it.lti(f  Admliil«ttflt|fm, 
\iiiN  l»  (.|Mtiil(d  1)  ll.(  Wiif  Htid  N«»y  lU'iivtTi't'nU. 
VehN'ln  ojxiaicfl  tiy  fofi'U'ii  governnienld. , ,-. 


72,tM,aiip.ai 


1197,1,10, 623  33 
17,  ;M,  17)1.  VH 
16,  ftM6, 179.73 


Other  pro|ieriy  and  eipiipfiunt  . 
Tolhl  <!e(M('<iHtion 


•aii,ii&.«i.« 

139,  MO.  07 


331,58.1,511  10 


Gross  loss  from  (ihlpping  opetallons. 1, 208, 614, 636  33 

Other  inciime  Hiid  utlici  (ledtictloiiii  from  income: 


Otiier  income. .... 
Other  deiiuci  ions. 


$1,0.15,337  08 
14.807.73 


Other  income,  net- 


1.04a  409. 30 


20- 


"I 


.;2 


Net  loss  from  shipping  operations 1, 

R(KTuitu:tiit  and  niannint:  ornaiiiy.Btioii  ex|«nseand  cadet  and  seamen's  training  expense 

Net  loss  before  extraordinftry  ronrecurrinp  gains  and  lo£SC8 — 1, 27.^  770,167.  18 

Extraordinary  and  nonrecurring  gains  and  losi=es: 
Ves.se Is  lost: 

OiKrnt(>d  by  War  Shipping  Administration .- $172,400,937.61 

Piwrated  by  foreign  governments 129,63.1,114.21      $202;  036, 051, 8- 


Loss  on  sale  or  disposition  of  vcs.sels  to  other  Government  agencies. 


2,987,484.tM        205,023,535.80 


-Vet  loss : » 1, 480, 794.  SOa  04 


,  '  This  amount  may  eventually  be  recovered  from  the  foreign  governments,  bnt  the  amount  recovered  probably  will  sol  be  added  to  the  available  foiKlt  or  appropriations  of 
the  War  Shipping  Adrninisfration. 

'  War-risk  insiiraoce  income  and  exjKiiscs  are  not  reflected  except  for  adniinistratiTe  ezpensee. 

XCU— App. 256 


m 
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ExHiEiT  III— War  Sh:pprng  Admtnistration,  atat'ment  of  capital  and  deficit,  period  Feb.  7,  1942,  to  June  30,  1944 

REGULAR  PROGRAM 


Fet..  7.  ly42.  to 
June  ;«i,  I»42   I 


Fiscal  year  1C43 


Fiscal  year  1944 


or  decrease ' 


Capital 

ContritiutH  capitil: 

TransfiT  of  thi-  not  vshie  o(  vpsspiy  8n<l  other  mtsicollancoiiit 
items  (fori  tlu-  U.nii-rancc  program  of  the  V .  S.  Maritime 
CommL^ion  uF>d<-r»iilh«)rity  of  Kxectuivi-  Or^ler  No. 'JO.'.i, 
l-i*!)rl  Feb  7, 1'>I2,  atiil  Ormral  Order  No  7 dated  Apr  21, 
liM2 $270.  703.  S:,l 

Traa^fef  of  the  value  of  vess«l>  from  pmerccncy  'hip-conj^tnif  i 
tion  proeram  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  (\)mn!i"!*i<^in,  und«f 
ailthorilv  r>f  Fxenitlve  f)Tdor  No.  iH'M.  u<^Ue<l  Feb.  7.  1942, 
aiKl  (irrtri!  «>r  i«-T  No.  7  <late<l  Apr.    21,  HM2  

Transfi  r  innrmerKency  careo  vesM'ls.fn)m  the 

defen  ■  f  the  I'.  S.  Maritime  ("onimissi«)n   . 

Transfi-r  '  :  <  m-  i.it  ix-.k  value  of  ve5s«'ls  li:st  or  sunk  to  June 
*),  1944,  from  the  deftnye-aid  program  of  the  L'.  Ss.  Mari- 
time Comnii^-'""  . 

Transier  of  l:>  iies.  and  inventoricsoftlie  cadet  and 

SMMBcn  trai       l      .  mitaliuii  from  tbe  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

Reciiirocal  atU 


Total,  contributeil  capital  

Net  appro|>riation.'^  and  allot  nuMits 

Total  espital 

DePc't: 

KiceM  of  ejpenses  and  charges  over  income; 

Feb.  7.  to  June  JO.  1M2 .'. 

Fl'cal  yrv  1043 

Ft.«cal  >-e«r  1944 

Ex()enditiiresan<l  unliiimlaietl  oblitnitinns— ai<l  to  foreign  govern 
nients  


M 


99,  Vt."*.  32R.  7» 
10,  IX.  6» 


37(>.7i;i:ai  27 
390,  7{*.  142.  .17 


$1,705.  KJ'i.'^Oi.OC 

298,041,671.24 
5,088,021.92 

10. .«.',  IW.  37 
1S,«:59,  213. 19 


2,047.«22^44r..  .W 
1.2-.'1.2rs».t>2l.30 


761. 470.  47?.  8« 


68, 221. 890.  28 


3. 2fi(»,  202. 027.  S8 


$.3.  26(1.  120.  310.  IS  .v..  211.  212.  t7f.  07 


'  5. 


000.  («0.  W 
098.172.60 


20. 55.5, 194. 37 


125. 


'  14.00 
(r>7,M«.  13 


400, 1)00. 000. 00 


IS. 
12.5, 


939. 1S9. 99 
067,  Si».  13 


3, 3<.«,  .'%i4.  776.  34  j  .5.  7»«. 
2. 260.  21'!.  Ua.  (K2     3.  S72. 


219.  ,'•14.  19 
2(«,  92»>.  Hy 


5.  »'2».  7.^).  939.  3»'. 


9, 6W>,  423.  441.08 


t 


71.  873. 021.  12  1  30.  .\32.  715.  70  170. 627.  727  10 
l,mi3.54S.2II.71  I  '  ,',9.-.,  KJ3.  773.  t.4  4'.7.  714.  43S.  07 
, .....1  1.2ti«'.  11)0,!S.53.27  I   1,V60.  l««i.t>.53.27 


'$10.'G7,704.91 


12,240.512  09 

43,l'46,027.e7 

3.5i,'<'r7S.  48 


A<lju.«tpd  lal. 

ancc,  June  30, 

1944 


$.'i,23.<.614.771.10 

4(K).  000, 000.  GO 
22.  240, 512. 09 

43, 34i;,  027.  U7 

IS.  9:t9.  199.99 
12.5,41».  916.  61 


.^^.3.39.9l:^.  .53 

'  2,  937.  Kki.  08 


5.  K43.  .5.59. 427.  72 
.3,  Will.  26«.  821.  81 


52,  H12. 808. 45       9, 71?,  826, 249.  53 


in.  .568.  467.  21  ISl.  196.  1!M.3! 

'y.Si7«.  >>7:i.  97  1         4:7.  tiSU,:{|2.  (^ 

220.  o97.  tl9  77  :     1 .  IH),  794,  503. 0 1 


ToUldeflcit  i     tin.  221,990.  28      1,13.5.421.232  83 


694.  S95.  7Uo.  :£»  ;   1.S98,  539,018.  44  j  241,110,990.95  |     2. 1.39,  680. 009.  39 


CapiWl  and  deficit  fcihibit  I) !  693.  248, 4M.  J6  |  Z  133. 7sa  795.  OS  i  4,934.85.5.144.03  I  7.761,884.422.64    '  188.r38, 182.  50  I     7,573,146,240.14 


>  Ked  fimires. 


DDCNSE  AID  PROGRAM 


i 
Balan.JP,  June .30,;   ,-;,„,,,,,  ,94, 

1 

Balance,  June  30, 
l<.i44 

Audit  adjust- 
ment."!. incrpa.«e 
or  decrease  ' 

Adjusted  bal- 
ance. June  30, 
1944 

Caphal: 

Coiitrit.iiK^I  c.ipital 

'IraiLsfrr  of  niL«<ellanrous  items  Irgm  the  defense-aid  rwogram  ol  the  I'.  S. 
Maritime  Conimiysion 

r',82«,6.31..'l 

' M.  826  631   51 

J4,  •''51, 61 1.  23 

f4,3.51,fll.23 

Total,  contributed  r»pital 

3.S26.63I.5! 
1.166,  202. 069.  3f. 

'3,826.631.51  i. 
1.428.tW.0r3.48     2,5'.M,8li,i42.?4 

4.351,611.23 

-4,  .151, 611.  23 
2,594,811,142.84 

Nc!  apprupriatiuos  and  allotments .i...._„,,........ 

T^tal  capital 

1, 170, 028,  700. 87  1  1, 424, 782. 441. 97  '  2, 594. 811,1 12.  S4 

4,351.611.23 

2,599.162.751.07 

Deflni: 

l!:xc«-.<>s  o(  exp«'n.se?  and  charges  over  incoicc: 

Feb.  7  to  June  30. 1942 

.......... 

....... 

Fticai  year  1944 „. 

Ei(ienditures  and  untiquidared  obligat  i(>n.«— aid  to  lOreign  govemmcirtj 

... .„' 

1                                1 

^|Y3lXm666.'74'^2,'3i^668.'666.■74" 



....  - 
••li8,'.W.'7i5.'i7' 



"2,"266.'i67,'26i.'57 

Total  deflcit j 

2, 018,668,006.  74 
"  898.  885.  564.  77 

2,318.668,006^74 

'118,500, 745. 17 

2.200.167.261.57 

Capital  and  deflcit  (exhibit  I) 

1.170l028,7tl0.87 

276,143,136.10 

122,  852, 356.  40 

4 

398, 995,  492.  50 

•  Red  fl«ures. 


Exhibit  IV.— War  Shipping  Administration  statement  of  impairment  of  capital,  June  30, 1944 


Repular 
pro^ain 


Coiitributed  rapital: 

'i  ransforof  the  !  e' \8:'  '     "  -celLmeoiis  items  from  the  lonp-ranpe  program,  emergency  ship- 

eoostrtrtk^n  t  P)krr?.  ni  of  t lie  V.  8.  Ms.ritime  ComniLvsion 

Transfer  of  land,  buil.i. ..►.-. ,.;, ,  ,.,  .,iii>.ii. ^  i-i  (he  cadet  and  seamen  training  crganization 

-J  frini  the  I  .  S.  ('cast  Guard 118,639  199  £9 

-^tciprocal  aid:  ..  " >      .      . 

,  ,  Oovrmn-cnt  of  Great  Britain $107, 431.  r63. 71 

ttovertUKint  of  .\u.<itnUia ^ "         12!o."v\  204!  74 

(iovemnient  of  Indiit "Illiill  3]216,ri06. 12 

Gorefnirenl  of  New  Zeabind I. .[[[[""[["  1.34'i716.  97 

Govenucent  of  Kuyyia '..I. II"     "     l!373.32.^07    - 

'• '  12.\418,916.-61 

Aprropriations  and  allotnient-i: 
i.eguiar  profram: 

Ap' rs  by  the  ronrrf<!s    ,,.,. $3,  5(>2,  356. 280  33 

I  IK                 .ipprot>rkalioDj>uaniierredfromtbeU.S.  Maritime  Com- 
mui^Hiii . _      1230  708  14i  57 

Eipeaded  appropriatioD  transferred  from  the  rl  S.MaritiineC^ 

«••■ 4.38I.S57.  43 

,.  -    .  235,090.000.00 

I  i>ex(:ei:<:ed  appropnalion  transferred  from  th«  U.  8.  Coast  Guard 71,279  621  30 

Allolments  from  the  President .-. 602.  S3 

,  ''"*''*',-  /  - 3,888.726,504.46 

Less  funcis  trmnsferre*!  to— 

JI  ?•>)•' '"f*"'"*"' $ia.so8,a5i.oo 

J  .  .V  ( -la-'f  ( marl  ^ %921.U86.63 

L.  i>.  Trva-tury  Ivpanment  (surplus  warrants) 30,645.02 

'  19, 4,59, 682. 6.5 


55,  f99.  201, 811.  H 


144,  358, 116. 


3,  S69, 266,  Ml.  81 


Pefen.'^'-aid 
[rograiu 


H  351. 611.13 


Total 


W,  70.3,  552, 922. 35 


144.358,  11&  GO 
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Exhibit  IV.— War  Shipping  Administration  statement  of  impairment  of  capital,  June  30.  1944 — Continued 
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Regular 
program 

Defense-aid 
program 

Total 

Appropriatioa"!  and  allofmcnts— Continued 
J>cfcnse-aid  proprajn: 

All'^ntions  transferred  from  the  defense-aid  program  of  the  U.S.  Marl- 
tiTie  ("ornmi«.<;ion f419,  .525,946  36 

t2,60a752,119.f4 
\  940.?  77  (0 

-V 

S2. 594,  811. 142.  M 

.Allocations  from  the  Lend-Lease  Administration 2. 18l,22»'.  173. 4H 

Less  amount  returned  to  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 

Net  appropriations  and  allotments 

nmsn.uzM 

................«*. 

Total  capital 

$9.  712, 836. 249. 53 

2.509.10^754.07 

U3I1,W9.003.«0 

11,  »0, 643. 223.  n 

8e5,301.0,'.7.1i4 

Lc.«,s  imrairment  of  capital: 

Excess  of  exren«e^  and  charres  rtver  income: 

For  the  rrriod  Feb.  7,  11»42,  to  June  30.  1943  

Ia'SS  adjustments  astertaiiied  in  fiscal  year  1S44  by  War  Shipping  Administration 

6.58, 885,  .506  36 
1,480,794,503.04 

Total                    - 

638.  342,  If. 5.1 7 
20,M.3.34I.18 

Add   Audit  adjustments 

658,  8R.5.  ,506,  35 
1.4811,794.  .503. 04 
2,300,167.261.57 

Fi<c8!  vear  1944 

""*' 

Exi^ndilurc:'  and  uuli<iuidated  obligation;:,  aid  to  foreien  governments 

2.300.167.381.67 

Total  impairment  of  capitnl 

2,139,680.009.39 

2,300,167.361.57 

4,3*9.847.270.96 

Capital  and  deficit  (exhibit  I) 

7. 573. 146. 24a  14 

SOB,  995, 492. 53 

7. 972, 141, 732  M 

Addi-ess    by    Hon.    Alf    M.    Landon    to 
Yoang  Republicans  of  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  to  the  Young  Re- 
publicans of  Kansas  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Alf  M.  Landon,  of  Kansas,  at 
Newton,  Kans.,  the  night  of  July  10, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Republican  Party 
will  win  the  election  this  November.  The 
swing  is  so  marked  that  we  can  hardly  be 
ma!adroit  enough  to  lose  in  1948.  The  nor- 
mal trend  In  the  direction  of  Republican 
s^uccess  Interrrptcd  by  war,  plus^  the  sins  of 
the  discordant  Democratic  administration 
coming  home  to  roost,  all  make  sweoplng 
Republican  victories  inevitable. 

We  Republicans,  therefore,  must  now  be 
studying  the  new  and  revolutionary  prob- 
lems confronting  the  country.  The  respon- 
ilbllity  of  a  solution  will  soon  be  ours. 

Thirteen  New  Deal  years  have  brought 
aibout  three  major  changes  in  America '■the 
Republican  Party  must  deal  with: 

1.  Increase  of  monopolistic  power,  which 
we  must  break  up  ruthlessly. 

2.  Increase  of  labor  unions'  power,  with 
which  we  must  deal  understandingly  and 
sympathetically,  but  firmly,  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  labor  and  the  public. 

3.  Increase  of  Government  power,  which 
has  t)een  administered  so  erratically  and 
badly  as  to  demoralize  the  economic  life  of 
the  Nation. 

No  wonder  Socialists  say,  "'Give  us  two 
more  terms  of  the  Democratic  coalition  and 
we  will  have  socialism  along  the  lines  of 
England."  No  wonder  the  Communists  say, 
"Give  us  two  more  terms  of  the  kind  of 
administration  we  have  had  and  the  country 
will  be  ready  for  communism."  No  .wonder 
the  genuine  liberal  says,  "Give  us  two  more 


terms  of  a  government  like  we  have  had  for 
13  years  and  we  may  have  a  totally  un-Amer- 
ican economic  and  political  system,  whether 
it  be  communism,  English  socialism,  or 
fascism." 

President  Truman  was  right,  in  at  least 
part  of  his  message  to  the  Congress,  in  de- 
scribing the  perils  of  an  inflationary  spiral. 

But  Mr.  Truman  is  10  years  late  in  admit- 
ting to  the  people  that  the  inflationary  poli- 
cies of  the  New  Deal  threaten  skyrocketing 
prices — impossible  rents — and  destroyed  sav- 
ings. 

The  workingman  may  feel  happy  over  his 
wage  increase,  but  his  wife  knows  when  she 
tries  to  buy  food  for  the  family  and  clothes 
for  the  baby  that  bis  pay  is  actually  less  be- 
cause it  buys  less. 

In  every  country  that  suffers  from  Inflation, 
price    always  go  up  faster  than  wages. 

In  Germany,  after  the  first  war.  inflation 
reached  a  point  where  her  farmers  found  it 
useless  to  bring  their  produce  to  market,  be- 
cause all  they  received  for  it  was  a  useless 
bale  of  paper  money. 

Every  intelligent  American  farmer  realizes 
that  he  also  has  a  stake  in  this  vital  problem. 

Mr.  Truman,  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, is  still  advocating  the  emergency  stop 
gap  of  price  control.  Price  fixing  alone  is 
like  pulling  down  the  window  shades  so  that 
the  public  can't  sec  what  is  going  on  inside. 
It  is  the  bad  system  of  treating  the  symptom 
instead  of  the  disease.  And  the  OPA  was 
doing  a  poor  Job  at  that  in  preventing  steady 
price  increase  and  black-market  increase. 

Of  course,  we  needed  a  wartime  control  of 
prices  which  should  have  included  wages. 
But  frf)m  the  first  there  were  too  many  in 
the  OPA  more  interested  in  establishing  it  as 
a  permanent  agency  to  make  America  over — 
than  In  the  Job  the  Congress  originally  cre- 
ated it  to  do.  Therefore,  much  of  its  failures 
were  of  its  own  making. 

The  observant  citizen  is  aware  of  an  over- 
drawn propaganda  to  instill  fear  in  the 
minds  of  a  people  already  bewildered  by  our 
discordant  Democratic  administration.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  no  evidence  to  support  Presi- 
dent Truman's  and  Mr.  Bowies'  prediction 
that  unless  total  OPA  were  continued  there 
would  be  chaos. 

We  are  living  once  again  a  more  normal 
American  economic  life.  The  OPA  discontin- 
uation has  not  been  the  disaster  predicted  by 
administration  spokesmen. 

Certainly  event*  since  the  discontinuation 
of  the  OPA  do  not  warrant  a  continuation  of 
the  stiff  and  arbitrary  wartime  control,  either 


in  the  OPA  or  other  Government  agencies, 
which  the  President  is  requesting. 

We  undoubtedly  need  price  control  on  such 
items  as  rents.  But,  most  of  all.  we  need  an 
administration  that  will  make  even  tempo- 
rary controls  work.  An  intelligent  OPA  would 
have  prevented  the  present  distressing  hous- 
ing shortage.  The  Congress  has  been  study- 
ing this  question  for  months.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  be  stampeded  by  the  ill-con- 
sidered action  of  the  President  cr  by  the 
ballyhoo  of  Government  agencies.  The' Con- 
gress is  right  in  its  determination  to  grad- 
ually remove  wartime  controls  which  pre- 
vent prudent  men  from  attempting  to  make 
sensible  adjustments  to  economic  and  po- 
litical trends. 

We  Republicans  must  stand  for  a  positive 
program  dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of 
stopping  inflation.  Those  fundamentals  are 
economy  in  government  and  higher  Federal 
taxes  in  the  program  of  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  All  tax  statutes,  however,  should 
be  carefully  drawn  to  encourage  full  produc- 
tion of  the  goods  we  need. 

For  13  years,  more  and  more  Government 
control  has  been  the  only  answer  the  Demo- 
cratic coalition  could  give  to  each  recurring 
"Jerry  built"  crisis.  The  people  have  been 
brought  by  slow  degrees  to  regard  that  sit- 
uation as  commonplace. 

Poor  Mr.  Truman  Is  doing  the  best  be  can. 
It  uB  all  too  evident  that  his  heart  is  not  In 
his  Job  of  trying  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  his  predecessor,  which  he  does  not  funda- 
mentally believe  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  Government  has  grown  too  big  for  one 
man  to  successfully  administer.  That  is.  If 
we  are  to  remain  a  republic. 

What  we  need  is  a  restoration  of  confidence 
that  American  Industry  can  and  will  pro- 
duce the  goods  we  need.  We  cannot  have 
this  confidence  as  long  as  Government  keeps 
its  bungling  bands  clamped  so  tightly  on 
American  business  and  agricultural  life. 
Economic  blueprinting  has  had  an  effect  on 
business  opposite  to  the  proclaimed  objective 
of  the  New  Deal.  It  has  res-ilted  In  big  busi- 
ness growing  bigger.  Small  business  has  been 
driven  to  the  wall  by  restrictive  policies. 
Bureaucratic  stimulation  of  monopolistic 
combinations  must  be  stopped  by  a  Govern- 
ment program  which  encoiu-ages  competi- 
tion. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  can  be  assmed  that  the 
normal  American  economic  way  will  prevail — 
that  American  Industry  will  be  encouraged 
by  Government  policies  to  produce,  that  our 
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American  dollar,  free  from  crackpot  med- 
dling, femiiiiis  sound,  then  the  greatest 
danger  oCclnfiatlon  will  be  eliminated. 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  very  persons  now 
almoat/ hysterical  when  confronted  with  the 
dangers  they  have  created,  were  boasting  of 
their  plans  to  make  America  over  with  a 
managed  currency  and  a  planned  prosperity. 
Where  were  these  fellows  who  are  now 
shedding  crocodile  tears  about  the  evils  of 
Inflation  during  the  13  long  years  when  de- 
liberate deficit  spending  and  buying  votes 
from  pressure  groups  with  public  funds  were 
cons.-Btcntly  undermining  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar?  I  don't  remember  their 
bncking  me  up  10  years  ago  when  I  was 
warnmg  the  American  people  of  the  Impend- 
ing dar.ger  to  America  and  the  world  inher- 
ent in  the  Democratic  coalition's  fiscal  poli- 
cies. Government  deficit  spending  has  done 
more  to  cause  Inflation  than  anything  else. 

The  very  articulate  administration's  mouth- 
pieces, who  are  now  shouting  from  the  house- 
tops about  the  evils  of  Inflation,  themselves 
participated  in  that  crime  against  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  fact  they  Invented  a  weasel 
word,  "permanent  deficit  spending,"  to  cover 
up  what  they  were  actually  doing.  They 
said  the  Oovernraent  had  controls  to  pre- 
vent Inflation.  They  are  now  assuming  that 
the  memory  of  the  public  Is  exceedingly 
short.  I  said  no  admiaistratlon — especially 
as  politically  minded  one  as  the  democrailc 
coalition  would  have  the  guts  or  the  ability 
to  use  these  controls  In  time,  that  American 
economic  life  was  too  big  and  too  complex  (or 
a  hodgepodge  of  conflicting  Government 
bureaus  to  plan  efflclently  for  lU  manage- 
jnont. 

These  totalitarian  politicians  who  misuse 
ti'.e  label  "liberal '  and  play  fast  and  loo.se 
with  the  truth  remind  me  of  the  man  who 
after  murdering  his  father  and  mother 
pleaded  for  clemency  on  the  ground  that  he 
v.as  an  orphan. 

The  worklngmnn  should  Interest  htmselt 
In  more  and  better  goods  In  exchange  lor 
a  week  s  work.  He  is  now  being  tricked  out 
of  b<>iia  fide  wage  increases  by  money  manip- 
ulations of  the  New  Dealers.  Experience  of 
ancient  and  modern  history  shows  Infla- 
tion Is  really  a  slick  device  for  slashing  leal 
»*ges. 

Tlie  scheme  in  modern  dress  was  cooked 
up  by  the  master  mind  behind  the  New  Deal. 
Lord  Keynes  The  victims  of  this  scheme, 
incorrectly  descrit>ed  by  its  sponsors  as  money 
management,  are  the  worklngnien.  pension- 
ers, and  all  others  with  fixed  Income. 

Using  subtle  academic  double  talk.  Lord 
Keynes  gave  a  blueprint  for  this  gigantic 
hoax  in  his  book. 

Whether  the  dumb  New  Dealers  Intended 
It  or  not.  their  fiscal  policy  is  a  way  of  cutting 
your  wages;  cutting  your  pensions:  cutting 
the  value  of  your  savings,  while  promising 
the  more  abundant  life. 

As  the  day  of  reckoning  Inevitably  ap- 
proaches, clever  political  manipulators  are 
undertaking  a  shift  play  by  blaming  quarrels 
between  labor  and  management  so  that  the 
c<^nfused  worker  will  miss  the  fundamental 
cause  and  forget  who  really  trimmed  him. 

The  rank  and  file  of  thrifty  and  Industrious 
American  citizens  need  to  be  rescued  from 
phony  prophets  and  false  leaders. 

It  is  sheer  folly  for  our  Nation,  the  most 
successful  in  hutory.  to  emulate  collectlvlst 
patterns  of  weaker  and  less  successful  na- 
tions like  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  Of 
course  we  will  have  good  times  and  bad 
times,  but  the  forgotten  man  In  the  worst  ' 
slump  In  the  United  States  had  a  higher 
standard  of  living  left  and  more  security 
than  the  Russian  Communist  proletariat  to- 
day. Knglanj  is  now  trying  to  combine  the 
totalitarian  state  and  political  liberty.  If  It 
works  successfully.  It  will  be  the  first  time  in 
all  hUtory.  We  wish  them  well  and  capi- 
talistic America  is  about  to  subsidize  this 
•cxialist  experiment. 


In  spite  of  the  confused  leadership  of 
the  democratic  coalition  that  has  snarled 
our  economy,  capitalistic  America  is  able  to 
pour  out  charity  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  while  communistic  Russia  maintains 
the  iron  curtain  to  prevent  the  world  and 
especially  their  own  people  from  discovering 
the  facts  of  the  pitiful  failure  of  com- 
munism. After  15  years  of  preparation  for 
war,  capitalistic  America  had  to  save  her. 

Despite  one  strike  crisis  after  another, 
there  are  no  inherent  defects  in  our  republic 
that  sound  government  policies  will  not 
cure.  The  surest  way  for  labor  to  keep  its 
sooial  gains  is  to  vote  for  those  policies.  The 
sensible  observant  citizen  now  sees  the  ele- 
mentary truth,  that  there  is  a  direct  connec- 
tion between  soaring  living  cost  and  an  un- 
balanced budget,  between  world  peace  and  a 
financially  sound  America. 

The  pattern  of  American  progress  Is  dis- 
tinctly our  own.  It  has  proven  to  be  an 
Invincible  combination  in  peace  or  war.  No 
greater  proof  can  there  be  than  our  ablliiy 
to  stand  43  years  of  government  by  well 
meaning  but  never  do  well  Intellectuals 
pedd.ing  quack  remedies  and  claiming  lake 
progress. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Republican  Party  catering  to  any  mi- 
nority pressure  group  to  win  the  next  elec- 
tion. The  Republican  Party  does  not  have 
all  the  answers  to  the  enormous  and  revolu- 
tionary problems  confronting  us.  But  here 
are  a  few  simple  but  comprehensive  prin- 
ciples of  government  we  must  stand  for: 

America  doesn't  need  a  voluminous  planned 
economy  designed  to  permanently  fence  In 
American  labor.  Industry,  and  agriculture  as 
she  does  need  to  return  to  time-tested  simple 
principles  of  Republican  government.  They 
are  so  simple  that  some  of  the  modern  su- 
perficial lit>erals  will  probably  sneer  at  them 
as  platitude 

I  do  not  mean  an  administration  should 
not  be  studying  and  formulating  a  long-ran^e 
jiollcy  to  meet  such  revolutionary  problems 
as  the  mechanical  cotton  picker  threatens 
to  create  In  chanKlng  the  present  occupa- 
tion of  millions — or  the  atomic  bomb  In  peace 
or  war. 

I  do  mean  that  a  competent  and  efficient 
administration  would  not  allow  the  day  by 
day  events  to  form  Its  policies— as  has  been 
true  of  the  Democratic  coalition.  Instead 
of  formulating  the  broad  outlines  of  national 
and  International  policies  and  working  in 
that  direction,  we  have  had  lor  13  years  an 
erroneous  "quarterback"  theory  of  govern- 
ment. That  has  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  catastrophe,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  have  had"  13  years  of  White  House 
leadership  ih.it  has  based  action  on  political 
strategy  That  'slick"  way  has  failed  to  solve 
our  labor,  agricultural,  and  employer  prob- 
lems, nor  Is  It  the  road  to  a  peaceful  world. 
The  Republican  Party— If  the  country  Is 
to  be  saved— must  nominate  for  President 
a  man  who  will  base  action  on  principle. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  is  the  first 
requirement  In  our  next  Presidential  nom- 
inee. 

We  need  an  administration  that  under- 
stands and  carries  out  the  basic  principles 
of  a  republican  form  of  government.  Ovef 
this  period  of  13  years  of  slick  quarterback- 
ing  our  Cabinet  meetings  have  become  a 
Joke.  No  longer  does  the  Cabinet  meet  to 
obtain  a  picture  of  the  whole  and  formulate 
a  policy.  Each  member  has  become  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  pressure  group.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  represents  one  group. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  represents  another 
group. 

Tlie  Pearl  Harbor  Investigation  brought  out 
at  least  one  terrible  fact.  From  Secretary 
Stlmson's  testifhony  It  Is  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  did  not  know  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  doing  untH  he  called  up 
to  find  out.  It  is  clear  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  pursuing  a  policy  without  know- 
ing whether  the  War  Department  was  able 


to  back  him  up.  and  the  War  Department 
did  not  know  what  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
doing  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
back  up. 

To  cap  the  disgraceful  management  that 
led  to  the  Pearl  Harbor  tragedy — a  spot  that 
will  never  come  out  on  the  record  of  ever/ 
high-ranking  Army  and  Navy  cfQcer  who  had 
any  connection  with  It — the  only  record  that 
was  kept  of  any  conversations  between  Cabi- 
net members  was  that  of  Secretary  Silmson, 
who  was  old-fashioned  enough  to  keep  a' 
diary. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  not  think 
that  food  was  a  political  weapon.  Secretary 
of  State  Byrnes  accepted  Secretary  Ander- 
son's view  until  he  awoke  from  his  coma. 
In  other  words,  we  had  the  policies  of  the 
^  Secretary  of  Agriculture  prevailing  for  awhile 
in  our  international  relations,  instead  of 
the  policies  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
latest  example  of  the  erratic  character  of 
the  national  administration  is  President 
Truman's  veto  of  the  OPA  bill,  which  the 
loyal  and  devoted  administration  leader  in 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Barklet.  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Mr.  RAVBtjRN,  had  some  hours 
before  urged  the  Congress  to  pass  and  per- 
sonally urged  the  President  to  sign. 

Therefore.  America  will  benefit  immensely 
from  a  return  to  the  system  whereby  the 
Cabinet  meets  as  a  committee  of  the  whole 
rather  than  as  representatives  of  special 
croups,  and  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  work  coher- 
ently. 

I  hope  the  Republicans  in  the  Congress 
support  Senator  La  Follfttes  bi'l  to  bring 
the  machinery  of  the  Congress  up  to  date. 
As  Raymond  Moley  said.  "It  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  this  bill  Is  the  most  con- 
structive measure  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  National  Legislature  that  has  appeared 
in  a  hundred  years." 

America  needs  an  administration  that  Is 
not  rendered  impotent— by  Its  Internal  po- 
litical and  economic  feuds— to  deal  effective- 
ly with  the  postwar  reconstruction  problems 
and  the  obligations  It  has  assumed  abroad. 
The  public  Interest  demands  that  labor 
be  able  to  b.irgaln  collectively  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  employer.  That  calls  for 
unionism.  But  the  public  must  be  pro- 
tected by  our  national  administration  from 
coercion  and  squeeze  by  huge  labor  unions 
and  management  monopolies  alike.  Neither 
has  the  right  to  imperil  public  health  and 
safety.  After  all.  labor  Is  a  component  part 
of  the  public,  so  Is  management. 

It  Is  evident  that  public  interest  requires 
a  basic  labor  policy.  It  is  evident  that  a 
friendly  and  fair  administration  will  come 
nearer  developing  a  workable  program  than 
an  administration  with  a  punitive  attitude 
towa.'d  either  side. 

America  needs  an  administration  that  will 
take  vigorous  steps  to  clean  out  the  Com- 
munist traitors  that  now  Infest  many  de- 
partments of  our  Federal  Government.  Lenin 
said  that  America  was  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  world  revolution  and  that  the  destruction 
of  the  value  of  American  money  and  Ameri- 
can savings  was  the  way  to  conquer  America, 
and  that  is  Just  what  the  New  Deal,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  has  been  doing  for 
13  years.  The  election  of  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  would  be  notice  to  every 
disloyal  Communist  and  fellow  traveler  to 
pack  up  and  get  out.  We  need  an  admin- 
istration that  will  unequivocally  make  It  plain 
that  friendly  firmness  with  Russia  does  not 
Include  toleration  of  her  unfriendly  fifth- 
column  activities  in  America  or  her  unde- 
clared .war  of  aggression  throughout  the 
world. 

All  issues  In  the  end  are  tied  to  a  sound 
dollar.  America  badly  needs  an  adminis- 
tration that  knows  where  the  money  comes 
from  and  how  hard  It  Is  to  get.  An  admin- 
istration whose  philosophy  Is  not  to  encour- 
age Americans  and  foreigners  alike  to  grab 
continuously  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
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wrj  with  the  Idea  that  the  sky  is  the  limit. 
An  administration  that  will  not  double-cross 
the  American  people  by  continuous  misstate- 
ments of  material  facts  with  intent  to  de- 
ceive. 

Tliere  Is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
United  States  that  a  little  common  sense 
and  a  little  common  honesty  on  the  part 
of  Its  political  leadership  will  not  cure.  As 
Adam  Smith  said.  "Any  nation  can  stand  a 
lot  of  ruin."  Especially  that  Is  true  of  the 
great  American  people. 

We  must  constantly  inspire  the  qualities  of 
individual  initiative  and  self-help,  which 
made  us  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world  and  gave  the  American  people  the 
largest  meastu-e  of  happiness  of  any  peoples 
In  the  world 

The  postwar  promise  of  American  life  can 
Indeed  be  bright  If  we,  the  people,  make 
Intelligent  decisions  and  come  to  grips  with 
otir  problems. 


Weizmann :  Prophet  of  Zion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

or  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point,  I 
should  like  to  include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  July  18  issue  of  the 
World  News.  In  view  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration,  the  Palestine  mandate,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry,  the  re- 
cent action  of  Great  Britain  against  the 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  Agency  in  Palestine 
Is  a  great  disservice  to  those  endeavoring 
to  promote  friendly  relations  among  the 
Enpli.^h-speaking  peoples.  The  article 
follows: 

Weizmann:  Piophet  or  Zion 

A  71-year-old  scientist,  who  helped  Britain 
win  two  World  Wars,  now  is  applying  Gandhl- 
like- passive  resistance  against  the  British 
In  Palestine.  Dr.  Chalm  Weizmann  (pro- 
nounced hal-lm  valtsmahn).  known  to  Jews 
In  Palestine  as  the  president,  leads  this  cam- 
paign from  a  sickbed  in  his  Rehoboth  home. 

Weizmann  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
headed  the  world  Zionist  organization  and 
Its  political  arm,  the  Jewish  Agency,  which 
is  recognized  by  the  League  of  Nations  Man- 
date as  the  official  representative  of  Jewish 
Interests  In  Palestine. 

The  agency  Is  under  attack  by  the  British 
Government,  which  charges  a  link-up  with 
antl-Brltlsh  terrorists.  Five  of  the  agency's 
executive  committee  members  and  seven 
thousand  other  Jews  have  been  under  arrest. 
TTiree  major  cities  and  seven  other  commu- 
nities are  under  martial  law. 

Weizmann.  long  an  advocate  of  peaceful 
settlement  and  of  reliance  on  Britain's  good 
faith,  repudiates  the  terrorists'  method.  But 
he  agrees  with  their  objectives:  restoration 
of  civil  law  and  Implementation  of  the  Anglo- 
American  committee's  recommendation  that 
lOO.OOO  Jewish  victims  of  Nazi  persecution  be 
admitted  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Science  and  Zionism  have  been  twin 
careers  for  Weizmann  for  half  a  century. 
British  gratitude  for  his  chemical  discoveries 
during  Warld  War  I  helped  win  an  endorse- 
ment of  Palestine  as  a  national  home  for  the 
Jews.  Between  the  wars.  Weizmann  built 
a  university  and  research  Institute  in  Pales- 


tine and  devoted  much  of  his  laboratory  work 
to  the  Holy  Land's  economic  development. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Sometimes,  as  he  draws  on  bis  long  ciga- 
rette holder.  Weizmann's  furrowed  face  and 
small  goatee  convey  an  air  of  Infinite  sadness. 
But  in  an  instant  he  can  become  a  sparkling 
companion.  He  Is  a  nsftural  story  teller  and 
has  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  Yiddish  anec- 
dotes. Whereever  he  is.  he  never  misses  one 
dally  ritual,  which  combines  a  Russian  and 
a  British  custom — afternoon  tea. 

CHEMISTRY    FOR    PALESTINE 

Weizmann  was  director  of  the  Admiralty 
Laboratories  In  1916  when  Britain  was  con- 
fronted suddenly  with  a  dangerous  shortage 
of  acetone,  viUl  to  the  manufacture  of 
smokeless  powder.  In=a  month  of  day  and 
night  work  the  Zionist  leader  developed  a 
process  for  making  acetone  synthetically  out 
of  horse  chestnuts.  Prime  Minister  Lloyd 
George  offered  the  Jewish  scientist  honors, 
but  Weizmann  replied: 

"There  Is  nothing  I  want  for  myself.  But 
there  is  something  I  should  like  you  to  do 
for  my  people." 

The  result,  after  long  negotiation,  wat  the 
Balfour  Declaration  of  1917.  which  said:  "His 
Majesty's  Government  view  with  favor  the 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people." 

The  Zionist  movement  for  20  years  had 
spurred  the  hopes  and  imagination  of  the 
Jewish  ghetto-dwellers  of  eastern  Europe  and 
Russia.  But  it  had  little  Interest  for  the  Jews 
of  western  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
whose  support  and  financial  aid  were  essen- 
tial to  carry  out  Weizmann's  vision  of  mass 
colonization.  "We  have  succeeded  In  gain- 
ing on  our  side  everyone  except  Jews."  Weiz- 
mann said  dryly. 

To  gain  this  support,  Weizmann  made  a 
dozen  tours  of  Europe.  11  trips  to  the  United 
SUtes.  visited  Canada,  South  Africa.  Aus- 
traUa.     •     •     • 

ARAB   MMS^^HOI^ 

With  the  aid  of  Lawrekce  of  Arabia.  Weiz- 
mann went  to  Trans-Jordan  and  signed  an 
agreemenjt  on  Palestine  with  Emir  Feiaal, 
then  leader  of  the  Arab  world.  But  Arab  op- 
position to  Jewish  Immigration  soon  devel- 
oped. The  British  Government  in  1922  ruled 
that  Immigration  would  be  limited  to  the 
economic  absorptive  capacity  of  Palestine. 

Under  Weizmann's  scientific  guidance,  the 
Zionists  drained  swamps,  reclaimed  deserts. 
developed  new  agricultural  techniques,  built 
new  cities  and  Industries  In  a  quarter  of  a 
century  more  than  half  a  million  Jews,  from 
refugees  to  Nobel  prize  winners,  were  able  to 
join  the  55.000  who  were  In  Palestine  In  1918. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  1939.  Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamber- 
lain yielded  to  demands  of  the  Arabs  and 
closed  Palestine's  doors  to  immigration. 
Weizmann  objected  strenuously,  but  told 
Zionists:  "Tf  we  are  In  Palestine  at  all  It  is 
because  of  the  British."  and  plunged  Into 
war  work.  His  experiments  helped  work  out 
the  kinks  in  the  United  States  synthetic  rub- 
ber program.  His  son,  an  RAP  pilot,  died 
In  the  air  over  Prance. 

Weizmann's  faith  In  England  goes  back  to 
his  early  youth.  A  lumber  dealer's  son,  he 
saw  czarlst  oppression  of  the  Jews  In  his 
native  village  in  the  Pripet  Marshes  of  Byelo- 
russia. From  school  in  Pinsk.  at  12,  he  wrote 
his  village  teacher  that  Palestine  was  the 
only  solution.  Decades  later,  after  the  Bal- 
four Declaration,  the  teacher  sent  this  note 
to  Weizmann  in  London.  The  noted  chem- 
ist discovered  he  had  said  the  Jews  must 
win  Palestine  by  their  own  efforts,  but  that, 
If  help  did  come  from  anywhere,  it  would  be 
from  England. 

Now  Weizmann,  whose  desire  for  compro- 
mise lost  him  the  leadership  of  the  Zionist 
movement  from  1931  to  1935,  warns  the  Brit- 
ish: "I  stand  before  the  young  Jews  as  a 
leader  who  failed  to  achieve  anything  by 
peaceful  means." 


Today,  again.  Weizmann's  leadership  Is 
threatened  by  Zionist  extremists,  who  are 
determined  against  remaining  a  minority  in 
a  hostUe  Arab  Palestine  and  are  anxious  to 
rescue  Hitler's  victims  from  Europe.  Weis- 
mann's  answer  to  demands  for  open  war  is 
passive  resistance.  But  unless  be  can  gain 
full  British  cooperation,  Weizmann's  leader- 
ship may  be  repudiated  again  and  the  hopes 
for  a  peaceful  solution  in  Palestine  will 
become  slimmer  than  ever. 


TIm  Treatmeot  of  Naval  Offenders,  War 
and  Postwar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ouKow 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  13  ilegislcUive  day  of 
Friday,  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  The  Treatment  of  Naval 
Offenders,  War  and  Postwar,  by  Richard 
A.  Chappell.  Chief  of  Probation,  Admin- 
istrative OflBce  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

The  subject  of  this  article  naturally  divides 
Itself  Into  two  parts — war  and  postwar  treat- 
ment of  naval  offender*.  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  about  the  naval  correctional  pro- 
gram and  the  wartime  offender  to  a  few  ob- 
servations about  the  nature  of  the  mUitary 
offender  and  the  treatment  accorded  him  by 
the  Navy.  The  problem  of  the  veteran  will 
be  dealt  with  at  greater  length. 

Plrst  of  all,  let  us  consider  the  extent  of 
delinquency  In  the  Navy.  You  may  have 
heard  rumors  to  the  effect  that  military  of- 
fenses in  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were 
alarmingly  high.  It  will  Interest  you  to 
know  that  at  no  time  during  the  war  or 
after  the  war  did  the  population  of  naval 
places  of  confinement  for  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  personnel  convicted 
by  general  courts  martial  exceed  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  personnel  enrolled 
In  the  services.  The  peak  population  of 
naval  places  of  confinement  for  general 
court-martial  prisoners  was  approximately 
17,300.  By  comparison,  the  records  for  the 
First  World  War  Indicate  that  at  the  close  of 
that  war  IX  percent  of  the  total  personnel 
of  the  Navy  was  confined  by  orders  of  general 
courts-martial.  This  percentage  was  three 
times  the  peak  recorded  In  this  war  and  In- 
dicates that  we  made  some  progress  between 
wars.  It  is  probable  that  the  quality  of  the 
personnel  In  the  recent  war  was  better  and 
that  the  methods  of  effecting  discipline  were 
superior.  Prom  the  above  figures  we  may 
conclude  that  delinquency  In  the  Navy  was 
not  alarmingly  high  and  that  Imprisonment 
statistics  do  not  indicate  a  general  break-  * 
down  in  discipline. 

The  second  question  which  may  occur  to 
you  is:  What  kind  of  offenses  were  com- 
mitted by  sailor  men?  Were  they  military 
offenses  of  crimes  mala  In  se?  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  offenses  committed  were  purely 
military  offenses,  and  only  10  percent  were 
acts  punishable  by  criminal  laws.  Of  the 
90  percent  who  committed  military  offenses, 
85  percent  were  guilty  of  absenting  them- 
selves from  duty  without  proper  authority. 
While  sbsence  without  leave  Is  serious  to  the 
Navy  In  wartime,  truancy  from  the  job  Is 
not  considered  serious  In  the  clvUlan  com- 
munity. 
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Now  may  I  saj  a  word  about  the  treatment 
accorded  naval  offenders.  Ycu  may  wonder 
whether  they  were  dealt  with  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  them  bitter  and  resentful 
toward  society.  Were  they  permanently 
damaged  by  their  treatment  In  confine- 
ment? 1  b-lleve  that  the  treatment  ac- 
corded naval  offenders  In  the  main  will  not 
permanently  Injure  them  There  were  some 
isolated  In.stances.  particularly  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war  before  the  establishment  of 
a  modern  correctional  program,  when  the 
treatment  was  damaging  to  the  Individual. 
Happily,  early  In  1944  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  directed  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram for  persons  In  confinement  calculated 
to  fit  them  for  restoration  to  duty  benefited 
rather  than  damaged  by  confinement  The 
re.*-ulttng  program,  which  was  participated 
in  by  200-odd  enthusiastic  naval  officers  and 
specialists  experienced  in  civil  correctional 
work  with  the  full  backing  of  higher  naval 
authority,  is  one  of  the  bright  chapters  in 
American  correctional  history.  In  the 
Nary'a  correctional  plan  there  were  present 
the  basic  essentials  of  a  progressive  cor- 
rectional system:  enlightened  policies, 
trained  and  competent  personnel,  and  suit- 
able tools  In  the  form  of  equipment  and  facil- 
itlea  with  which  to  work  Although  little 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  plan  and  no 
imposing  array  of  big  names  in  American 
penology  graced  its  advisory  board,  it  is.  in 
my  opinion,  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of 
correctional  workers  Some  of  the  cream  of 
the  personnel  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  the  United  States  Probation  System, 
and  the  more  progressive  State  correctional 
services  helped  to  fashion  and  operate  the 
Navy's  correctional  service.  For  once  sound 
classification  and  screening  procedures, 
psychlatrj-.  psychology.  education.  and 
physical  and  trade  training  had  an  honest 
opportunity  to  make  their  contribution  to 
correctional  work.  The  plants  and  facilities 
made  available  for  the  Navy's  retraining 
stations  (so-called  to  avoid  the  stigma  of 
the  designation  of  prison)  and  disciplinary 
barracks  were  usually  the  same  as  those 
available  at  recruit  training  stations  except 
that  the  dormitories  and  usually,  although 
not  always,  the  classrooms,  shops,  swimming 
pools,  drill  halls,  and  gymnasium,  were  en- 
closed by  a  wire  fence.  Emphasis  was  placed 
on  training  and  returning  men  to  duty  in 
the  naval  service  rather  than  on  ru^tody  and 
punitive  measures  The  minds  of  the 
trainees  were  pointed  toward  the  day  of 
return  to  duty,  and  they  responded  by  par- 
ticipating wholeheartedly  in  the  program. 
Since  the  discipline  In  effect  wa«  construc- 
tive rather  than  destructive.  I  seriously 
doubt  that  a  hUbstantial  number  of  men 
received  permanent  injury  from  their  ex- 
periences in  naval  places  of  confinement. 

Since  the  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  In  the 
eating,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  results 
of    the    Navy's    correctional    program.     How 
many  of   the   59.158  sallormen   who  passed 
through  the  Navy's  places  of  confinement  for 
general   court-martial    offenders   from    Pearl 
Harbor  day  to  March  31.  1946.  were  restored 
to  navai  duty,  and  how  many  were  discharged 
by  bad  conduct  or  dishonorable  discharges? 
Approximately  80  percent  of  the  59.158  men 
were  restored  to  duty,  and  the  remaining  20 
percent  were  dlscharq:ed  with  so-called  yel- 
low   tickets.     I   should   ooint   out   that   the 
58.158  figure  refers  to  separate  commitments; 
and  since  a  number  of  men.  perhaps  more 
than  10.000.  were  committed  twice  or  more 
the  number  of  individuals  Involved  perhaps 
would    be    between    45.000    and    50.000.    A 
strenuous  effort  was  made  by  the  NavT*  to 
salvage  every  man  who  gave  reasonable  prom- 
ise of  being  able  to  adjust  In  the  service. 
Sckme  were  unsuitable  for  the  service  In  the 
first  place  and  could  not  be  restored.    Sample 
Etiidies   made   Jointly   by    psychiatrists   and 
psychologists  Indicate  that  at  least  20  percent 
of    the    persoiM    confined     were    diagnosed 
psychopathic,  psychotic,   psychoneurotic,  or 


subnormal  mentally.  These  for  the  most 
part  were  nonrestorable.  In  returning  as 
many  men  as  possible  to  duty  the  Navy  was 
conscious  of  its  responsibility  to  the  men 
themselves  and  to  society.  For  this  reason 
the  number  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  a 
yellow  ticket  was  held  to  a  minimum. 

The  next  question  you  may  have  Is,  What 
percentage  of  those  restored  to  naval  duty 
succeeded?  This  question  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer.  One  study  made  by  the  Correc- 
tive Services  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  in  the  fall  of  1945  on  14.000  offend- 
ers. 6  months  after  their  restoration  to  duty. 
showed  that  66  percent  successfully  adjusted 
in  the  service  while  34  percent  failed.  As 
this  study  was  made  toward  the  close  of  the 
war  when  there  was  a  higher  percentage  of 
recidivists  among  restored  men  than  there 
was  earlier.  It  Is  believed  that  the  over-all 
percentage  of  successes  Is  some  higher.  An 
earlier  study  of  a  much  larger  group  made 
by  the  Discipline  Section  of  the  Bureau 
showed  more  than  80  percent  successful. 

As  of  Interest  to  you  probation  and  parole 
officers.  I  should  bring  out  one  further  fact 
about  naval  offendeis  In  analyzing  the 
group  of  14.000  men.  It  was  found  that  10  per- 
cent admitted  to  being  graduates  of  your 
Juvenile  and  adult  probation  departments 
or  correctional  Institutions.  Ninety  percent 
denied  any  previous  delinquencies 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  hole  question  of  the 
manner  In  which  former  offenders  acquitted 
themselves  in  th^  military  services  Is  an  In- 
triguing one.  The  Navy,  as  you  learned  In 
your  efforts  to  o'ltaln  the  admission  to  its 
ranks  of  some  of  your  clients,  was  reluctant 
to  accept  persons  with  court  records,  con- 
sidering them  unfit  for  the  services;  while 
the  Army  was  somewhat  more  liberal  in  ac- 
cepting offenders.  By  comparison  the  ratio 
of  military  offenses  to  civil-type  crimes  In 
the  Nav7  was  90  percent  to  10  percent,  while 
in  the  nrmy  the  ratio  was  60  percent  to  40 
percent.  Whether  or  not  the  liberality  of  the 
Army  in  accepting  men  with  court  records 
partly  explains  this  situation.  I  am  unpre- 
pared to  say  I  suspect,  however,  that  there 
are  other  Important  factors  Involved  In  this 
large  difference  Plans  .re  now  under  way 
for  a  study  of  -Federal  probationers  and 
parolees  who  entered  the  Army  and  Navy,  to 
determine  the  adjustment  and  value  of  men 
with  offense  records  to  the  military  service. 
The  findings  should  have  significance  for 
correctional  workers  as  well  as  for  military 
leaders. 

Now.  may  we  leave  the  wartime  naval 
offender  and  his  treatment  and  consider  him 
as  a  veteran.  First  of  all.  what  antisocial 
behavior  may  we  expec*  from  veterans  who 
committed  offenses  while  in  the  military 
service?  Need  we  fear  that  these  military 
offenders  will  become  civilian  offenders?  In 
all  protjablllty  very  few  of  the  90  percent  of 
naval  personnel  and  60  percent  of  the  Army's 
personnel  who  committed  military  offenses 
will  ever  commit  serious  offenses  against  civil 
laws. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  the  acts  which  they 
committed  would  not  be  classed  as  crimes  in 
the  civil  community.  From  some,  but  by  no 
means  all.  of  the  10  pcrce  it  of  offenders  in 
the  Navy  and  the  40  percent  in  the  Army 
who  committed  crimes  mala  In  se,  we  may 
expect  further  delinquencies.  A  majority  of 
these  men  received  bad-conduct,  or  dishonor- 
able discharges.  As  a  result  of  these  dis- 
charges they  will  be  deprived  of  some  of  the 
Important  privileges  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
This  will  handicap  them  in  their  efforts  to 
reestablish  themselves  In  the  community. 
A  "yellow  ticket"  will  serve  to  bar  some  from 
Jobs  in  industry.  These  who  live  in  cities 
will  be  more  handicapped  In  finding  employ- 
ment than  those  who  live  In  rural  areas  as 
the  farmer  will  not  so  quickly  hesitate  to 
employ  laborers  with  "yellow  tickets"  as  In- 
dustrial personnel  managers.  I  suggested 
earlier  that  a  considerable  number  of  these 


holders  of  "yellow  tickets"  suffer  basic  per- 
sonality disorders.  Their  soci' '  histories  re- 
flect maladjustment  in  the  home,  the  school, 
and  the  community.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  most  of  these  maladjusted  individuals 
were  inducted  into  military  service.  Such 
men  were  not  helped  by  the  military  service. 
As  they  come  before  the  courts  in  vne  fu- 
ture they  will  need  sympathetic  study  and 
Intensive  treatment.  They  constitute  among 
all  veterans  the  greatest  challenge  to  cor- 
rectional workrrs. 

Now  with  considerable  trepidation  I  come 
to  the  question  of  crime  on  the  part  of  vet- 
erans who  received  discharges  under  honor- 
able conditions  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
expert  at  crystal  gazing.  For  me  to  tell  you 
that  the  amount  of  crime  that  we  may  ex- 
pect from  the  normal  veteran  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  society  meets  his  social 
needs  Is  to  tell  you  what  you  already  know. 
We  all  know  that  there  Is  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  family  adjustments,  employ- 
ment, housing,  medical  care,  etc..  and  crime. 
Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  extent 
of  unemployment  among  World  War  II  vet- 
erans. While  the  exact  number  of  unem- 
ployed Is  not  known  we  do  know  how  many 
are  now  drawing  readjustment  allowances  or 
unemployment  compensation  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Of  the  12.000.000  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  as  of  May  15.  1946, 
about  3.000,000  have  applied  for  readjust- 
ment allowances,  and  approximately.  1,500,- 
000  are  now  drawing  such  allowances. 
The  average  length  of  time  that  veterans 
draw  these  allowances  is  6  weeks.  Only 
about  15.000  drew  the  allowances  for  the 
maximum  of  52  weeks  provided  by  law.  Of 
the  3,000,C00  who  have  applied  for  allowances, 
approximately  1.000.000  obtained  work  or  for 
some  other  reason  never  accepted  the  allow- 
ances. I  am  informed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that,  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  until  the  coal  strike  was  called,  a 
downward  trend  was  shown  in  the  readjust- 
ment allowance  pavment  curve.  Of  those  who 
have  applied  for  allowances  approx'mately 
200.000  were  self-employed,  and  the  benefits 
were  used  to  supplement  income  from  the 
veterans'  own  businesses. 

You    will    find    Interesting    the    following 
figures  about  the  loans  advanced  to  veterans 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.    One  hun- 
dred  thirty-three   thousand   GI  loans   have 
been  made     One  hundred  twenty  thousand 
of    these   were   used    for   purchasing   homes, 
9.000  were  used  In  businesse  ,  and  less  than 
4.000  for  farms.     A  total  of  $600,000,000   in 
loans  to  veterans  have  been  guaranteed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.    Only  100  vet- 
erans have  defaulted  on  their  loans,  and  more 
than  300  have  repaid  them     The  extent  of 
unemployment  among  veterans  Is  probably 
higher  than  the  readjustment  allowance  pay- 
ments would  Indicate  as  there  are  some  vet- 
erans unemployed  who  do  not  apply  for  the 
readmstment    allowances.     There   are     also 
35.629  veterans  hospitalized  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.     These  are  unable  to  work. 
The  question  of  the  stability  of  the  veteran 
employee  is  one  that  may  interest  you.     The 
Veterans'  Administration  says  that  the  rate 
of  voluntary  withdrawals   from  Jobs  among 
veterans  is  slightly  higher  than  among  non- 
veterans.     The  War  Department  recently  re- 
ported a  high  turn-over  among  veteran  em- 
ployees    According  to  an  article  published 
in  the  Newsletter  of  the  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Service  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  April 
1946.  quoting  from  a  study  m?de  by  Norman 
Alexandroff.  president  of  Columbia  College, 
Chicago,   111.,  and   edited   by  Dr.  Daniel  H. 
Howmrd,  the  veteran  Is  adjusting  to  his  em- 
ployment   better    than    the    nonveteran      A 
questionnaire  was  seni  by  Dr    Alexandroff  to 
a  number  of  large  and  small  Industries  em- 
ploying a  total  of  250.732  workers,  of  whom 
9.354  were  veterans.     Employment  managers 
and     personnel     directors     cooperated     in 
answering     the    questionnaire.    The     study 
Indicates  that  93  9  percent  of  the  veterans 
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are  as  well  adjusted  as  the  nonveterans  In 
the  Industrial  organizations  studied.  Some 
organizations  reported  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  veterans  to  "shop"  around  for  better 
Jobs.  However,  on  such  factors  as  attitude 
toward  his  supervisors,  fellow  employees,  and 
management;  personal  habits;  initiative;  and 
neatness  the  veteran  showed  superiority  or 
equality  with  the  nonveteran  In  a  general 
summary  of  this  same  study  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  veterans  with  nonveterans  for  all 
plants,  60.5  percent  of  the  veterans  were 
reported  to  be  as  good  as  nonveterans;  334 
percent,  better;  and  60  percent,  not  as  good, 
in  a  discussion  of  the  study  the  author  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  the  nonveteran  will 
be  our  social  problem  in  the  immediate 
future  rather  than  the  veteran. 

What  resources  are  available  to  you  In  your 
study  and  treatment  of  the  veteran?  As 
veterans  appear  before  the  courts,  it  is  im- 
portant that  probation  officers  carefully 
study  the  social,  military,  and  health  his- 
tories of  the  individuals  Just  as  they  should 
study  the  prior  records  of  all  offenders  com- 
ing Ijefore  the  courts.  Some  veterans  will 
paint  glowing  pictures  of  their  accomplish- 
ments in  the  war  and  will  attempt  to  gain 
sympathy  by  such  stories.  Probation  officers 
will  find  some  difficuRy  in  obtaining  tran- 
script, from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
of  the  medical  and  psychiatric  records  of 
discharged  servicemen  There  is  a  Joint 
Army-Navy  agreement  which  limits  the  re- 
lease of  data  from  medical  records.  How- 
ever, I  am  told  that  a  letter  or  order  from  a 
judge  of  a  trial  court  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Navy  or  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  War  Department  will  obtain  a  sum- 
mary of  the  medical  record.  The  liftorma- 
tlon  is  Intended  to  assist  the  court  in  shap- 
ing a  sentence  and  is  not  for  purposes  of 
prosecution  or  publication. 

The  Joint  Army-Navy  agreement  provides 
for  the  confidential  release  of  medical  records 
of  members  of  the  armed  services  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments;  the  Veterans' 
Administration:  Selective  Service  System  (in 
the  case  of  registrants  only ) ;  Federal  or 
State  hospitals  or  penal  institutions  when 
the  member  or  former  member  is  a  patient 
or  inmate  therein;  registered  civilian  physi- 
cians, on  request  of  the  individual  or  his 
legal  representative,  when  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  medical  treatment  of  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  armed 
services;  the  member  or  former  member  him- 
self on  request,  except  information  con- 
tained In  the  medical  record  which  would 
prove  injurious  to  his  physical  or  mental 
health;  and  the  next  of  kin  of  the  service- 
men under  certain  conditions.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  the  Jtistice.  Treasury,  and  Post 
Office  Departments  may,  on  request,  be  given 
pertinent  information  from  medical  records 
for  use  in  connection  with  investigations 
conducted  by  these  departments.  As  previ- 
ously stated,  appropriate  information  can 
also  be  released  in  accordance  with  court 
orders  calling  for  the  production  of  medical 
records  in  connection  with  litigation  or  crim- 
inal prosecutions. 

I  should  like  to  offer  a  personal  word  of 
caution  about  the  use  of  veterans'  medical 
records  obtained  from  the  armed  services. 
A  diagnosis  of  psychopathy,  psychosis,  or 
neurosis  should  not  be  accepted  without 
question.  Wherever  possible  a  thorough  ex- 
amination should  be  conducted  by  a  court 
or  other  psychiatrist.  It  was  ray  observation 
while  in  the  service  that  some  naval  psychi- 
atrists were  inclined  to  be  quite  extravagant 
with  labels  of  psychopathy  or  psychoneu- 
rosis,  etc.,  while  other  psychiatrists  were 
more  conservative  in  their  diagnoses.  I  re- 
call two  studies  made  about  the  same  time 
on  two  similar  groups  of  offenders.  In  one 
group  approximately  20  percent  were  con- 
sidered subnormal  mentally  or  were  diag- 
nosed psychopathic,  psychotic,  or  psycho- 
neurotic; whereas  in  the  second  group  the 
comparable  figure  was  35  percent.    It  is  diffi- 


cult to  believe  that  there  was  actually  that 
much  difference  between  the  two  groups. 
We  should  make  full  use  of  military  and 
medical  records  obtainable,  but  we  should 
remember  that  medical  diagnoses  are  sub- 
ject to  question  tuider  certain  circumstances, 
and  wherever  possible  a  local  psychiatrist 
should  conduct  another  examination. 

Certain  helpful  Information,  Including  a 
brief  digest  of  the  military  history  of  the 
offender,  a  statement  of  his  offenses  before 
entering  the  service  and  during  the  service 
period,  and  pertinent  social  data,  is  avaU- 
able  on  former  naval  offenders  at  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  and  on  former  Army 
offenders  at  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  of 
the  War  Department.  Letters  seeking  in- 
formation about  former  naval  prisoners 
should  be  directed  to  the  Corrective  Services 
Division.  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Wash- 
ington 25.  D.  C,  and  about  former  Army 
prisoners  to  the  Correctional  Branch,  Adju- 
tant General.  War  Department,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  In  many  instances  psychiatric  re- 
ports and  social  data  are  available  on  former 
Navy  and  Army  offenders  and  may  be  had 
for  the  asking.  If  the  offender  whom  you 
are  studying  was  discharged  by  either  a  bad- 
conduct  or  dishonorable  discharge,  there  is 
a  good  chance  that  you  will  find  helpful 
social  data  available  on  him  at  one  of  the 
above  sources.  The  Information  which  you 
receive,  it  goes  without  saying,  should  be 
treated  as  privileged. 

Most  of  you  know  the  privileges  of  the 
so-called  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  Includes 
mustering-out  pay  up  to  a  maximum  of 
.$300;  educational  allowances  of  $500  for  tui- 
tion and  $50  per  month  for  living  expenses; 
and  unemployment  compensation  of  $20  per 
week  for  a  maximum  period  of  1  year.  In 
addition  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
approve  loans  up  to  $2,000  for  homes  or  busi- 
nesses. In  addition  to  cash  benefits  there 
are  certain  services,  such  as  those  provided 
by  the  United  State  EmpIo3maent  Service, 
which  will  assist  the  veteran  to  find  a  Job. 
Veterans'  Administration  centers  will  pro- 
vide vocational  counsel,  If  the  veteran  has 
service-connected  disabilities  he  may  obtain 
pensions  which  range  as  high  as  $115  per 
month,  and  may  be  hospitalized  in  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital.  If  a  veteran 
needs  hospitalization  for  an  Illness  which 
is  not  service-connected  he  may  be  admitted 
to  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  pro- 
viding he  is  unable  to  pay  for  hospitalization 
elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  services  offered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  most  States  have  enacted 
legislation  providing  for  veteran  benefits. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, offers  the  following:  hospitalization 
and  domiciliary  care;  maternity  care  for  wives 
of  veterans;  medical  care  for  infants  during 
their  first  year;  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices for  veterans  not  eligible  for  training  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  education  in 
liigh  school,  vocational  and  trade  schools,  ex- 
tension schools,  colleges,  etc.  The  children 
of  Massachusetts'  veterans  who  have  died  in 
the  service  or  as  a  result  of  such  service  are 
provided  an  educational  grant  for  higher  edu- 
cation. The  Massachusetts  law  also  provides 
for  public  employment  and  reemployment  the 
waiver  of  certain  licenses,  copies  of  records, 
bonuses,  soldiers'  relief,  and  burial  allow- 
ances under  certain  circumstances.  There 
are  also  unemployment  compensation  and 
farm -aid  services  under  the  Massachusetts 
statutes.  The  resources  available  to  the  pro- 
bation officer  for  his  veteran  clients  are  more 
numerous  than  those  available  for  nonvet- 
eran clients  Since  Massachusetts  is  one  of 
the  wealthier  States  it  is  probable  that  the 
benefits  available  to  veterans  under  her  laws 
surpass  those  in  most  States."  However,  all 
States  offer  some  benefits. 

For  a  moment  let  us  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  the  probation  officer 
toward  the  veteran  client.  Should  we  recom- 
mend to  the  court  the  extension  of  greater 


leniency  to  the  veteran  than  to  the  nonvet- 
eran as  a  reward  for  the  former's  services  or 
through  sympathy?  Should  we  attempt  to 
excuse  the  ex-serviceman  for  his  law  viola- 
tions? It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  treat 
the  veteran  Just  as  we  treat  any  oth«  client. 
His  war  record  does  not  give  him  a  license 
to  violate  the  laws.  U  he  Is  mentally  irre- 
sponsible, of  course,  he  should  have  medical 
treatment  and  hospitalization  rather  than 
Imprisonment;  but  this  statement  applies 
equally  to  all  offenders.  In  granting  proba- 
tion to  the  veteran  or  the  nonveteran  the 
question  of  leniency  should  not  enter.  The 
important  considerations  are  the  protection 
of  society  and  the  furthering  of  the  best 
Interests  of  the  offender  If  we  apply  this 
rule  no  distinction  will  be  made  between  the 
veteran  and  any  other  offender  Some  per- 
sons have  advocated  the  establishment  of 
special  courts  to  hear  veterans'  cases.  It  Is 
my  view  that  this  will  be  a  mistake.  We 
should  not  set  the  veteran  apart  as  different 
from  other  citizens.  It  is  Important  that 
probation  officers  understand  the  problems 
and  the  point  of  view  of  the  veteran  While 
some  experience  in  military  service  may  be 
helpful  to  the  probation  officer  in  his  work 
with  the  veteran,  I  do  not  l)elieve  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  probation  officer  to  be  a 
veteran  in  order  to  have  this  understanding. 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  dealing  with 
veteran  offenders  with  the  public  relations 
officer  of  a  veterans'  service  organization  re- 
cently. I  was  given  two  suggestions  which  I 
shall  pass  on  to  you  for  whatever  they  may 
be  worth.  This  officer's  first  suggestion  was 
to  be  frank  with  the  veteran  Do  not  "beat 
around  the  bush."  hold  out  any  promises 
that  cannot  be  fulfilled,  or  give  him  the 
"run-around."  Speak  straight  to  the  point. 
In  a  military  organization,  straight  talk  is 
the  rule,  and  after  months  of  straight  talk 
the  veteran  will  learn  to  exi>ect  it.  The 
second  suggestion  made  by  this  officer  was 
to  refer  the  veteran  to  a  veterans'  service 
organization  for  assistance  rather  than  to 
some  other  community  social  agency.  These 
organizations  are  designed  for  this  service. 
My  adviser  was  clearly  antagonistic  to  social 
agencies  He  related  some  unpleasant  ex- 
periences which  he  had  with  a  case-work 
agency.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  vet- 
erans resent  waiting  in  long  lines  at  social 
agencies  to  answer  an  endless  number  of 
questions  asked  by  a  young  woman  social 
worker.  If  his  immediate  problem  is  the 
need  of  a  Job  or  a  house  or  medical  atten- 
tion for  his  wife,  he  resents  giving  his  life 
history  In  order  to  obtain  the  Unmediate 
relief 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  1  do  not 
expect  a  disproportionately  great  amount 
of  crime  to  be  committed  by  the  veteran. 
Some  persons  are  more  pessimistic  than  I. 
saying  that  men  trained  for  violence  will 
continue  to  practice  it  and  that  we  may 
expect  many  murders  and  other  serious 
crimes  by  veterans.  A  few  isolated  crimes 
of  violence  already  committed  by  veterans 
cause  such  forecasters  to  shake  their  heads 
and  say.  "I  told  you  so."  There  are  others 
who  say  that  men  who  have  enjoyed  the  ex- 
perience of  shedding  family  responsibilities 
for  a  period  of  many  months  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  shoulder  them  again;  that  married 
men  who  in  disloyalty  to  their  wlv«»  have 
fraternized  with  fraulelns  will  suffer  emo- 
tional scars  that  will  not  heal:  that  the 
homecoming  Inevitably  will  fall  short  of  the 
distant  fox-hole  visions  of  that  happy  oc- 
casion. These  pessimists  predict  thet  as  a 
result  of  all  these  stumbling  blocks  we  shall 
see  extensive  family  discord  resulting  even- 
tually In  break -down.  Those  who  forewe 
marital  difficulties  point  to  a  rising  divorce 
rate  to  support  their  dire  predictions. 

While  I  can  foresee  many  problems  ahead 
for  the  veteran  In  his  effOTt  to  readjust  to 
civilian  life.  I  believe  that  In  the  main  be 
will  prove  himself  to  be  a  good  and  useful 
citizen.     Of  course,  much  depends  on  tha 
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FMeral.  Stat«.  and  local  agencies  and  the 
manner  In  which  they  meet  the  veteran's 
necdB.  Much  also  depends  on  us  as  cor- 
rectional workers.  We  must  provide  guid- 
ance to  those  who  err  and  assist  them  toward 
satisfactory  social  adjustment. 


A  Progretsiye  i.nd  Democratic  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  13  (legtslatire  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.srnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  speech 
by  Mkss  Olivia  De  Havilland.  one  of 
America's  most  talented  motion-picture 
actresses. 

This  speech  was  made  on  June  21  at 
the  Seattle  meeting  of  the  Independent 
Citizen's  Committee  of  the  Arts.  Sciences, 
and  Professions.  I  was  honored  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  with  Miss  De  Havil- 
land and  to  hear  her  speak  in  behalf  of 
a  progressive  and  democratic  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman;  distinguished  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen  making  a  political  speech  Is 
an  unusual  experience  for  me.  and.  naturally, 
s  very  thrilling  one  Therefore  I  wouldn't 
be  honest  with  vcu  If  1  didnt  emphasize  that 
I  am  not  a  politician  not  even  an  expert 
on  any  political  maftfrs. 

As  a  person  whf^  has  heen  fortunate 
enough  to  have  some  success  In  my  chosen 
prcfesslon.  I  feel  most  keenly  my  good  for- 
tune In  being  an  American  citizen,  able  to 
think  freely,  and  to  do  pretty  freely,  what 
I  want  to. 

My  career  as  en  actress  has  coincided  with 
the  time  when  mv  country  came  out  of  the 
depths  of  economic  despair  and  became  a 
world  leader  (If  not  the  world  leader),  first 
In  fighting  a  great  world  war,  and  then.  In 
the  efforts  to  organize  a  lasting  and  Just 
peace  It  has  been  an  exciting  period  to 
live  through  •  •  •  to  be  part  of.  But 
I  t>elleve  it  didnt  Just  happen  by  accident. 
It  happened  because,  we  as  a  people.  In  this 
country,  with  great  leaders,  had  a  Job  to  do— 
and  did  It  well. 

But  as  we  listen  tn  the  radio  and  read 
the  newspapers  as  we  hear  of  atom  b^n|b 
tests;  plans  for  the  control  of  atomic  jnergy; 
foreign  ministers  of  the  Allied  Nations  titr- 
able to  agree  on  p«ace  treaties  with  oiir 
vanquished  foes:  a  stop-and-go  civil  war  lii 
China:  a  famine-hungry  world;  and.  to  s^- 
the  least,  considerable  confusion  at  home.  \^^ 
must  realize  that  the  Job  Ls  not  yet  done. 

When  World  War  II  interrupted  our  ef- 
forts to  find  solutions  to  our  periodic  waves 
of  booms  and  depressions,  we  concentrated 
on  an  all-out  effort  to  win  the  war  But  we 
did  not  put  aside  the  machinery  that  would 
some  day  provide  a  stable  economy  for  all 
our  people.  And  with  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  we  have  the  added  tremendous  problem 
on  our  doorstep,  of  providing  the  home— and 
tbtrefore.  the  moral  leadership — of  a  United 
Nations  organization  with  Its  sole  ptirpose  of 
Insuring  a  lasting  peace 

From  1932  to  1945.  there  existed  In  this 
coimtry.  a  coalition  of  all  liberal  and  pro- 
greaslve  forces  which  comprised  a  sizable 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  country.  All 
or  us  together,  made  a  part  of  the  laws  of 


our  land,  more  measures  for  providing  real 
aid  and  comfort  to  all  people  of  this  Nation. 
than  had  ever  been  enacted  In  any  previous 
era.  There  should  be  no  question  of  the 
need  and  necessity  for  the  continuation  of 
this  beginning  And  yet.  we  must  honestly 
recognize  that  we  find  ourselves  confused 
•  •  •  that  the  reactionary  forces  have 
driven  a  wedge  Into  the  liberal  coalition 
The  very  men  who  repudiated  the  leadership 
of  Wendell  Willkle  and  bitterly  fought  the 
causes  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  are  today 
predicting  their  own  return  to  power.  Why ' 
Can  It  really  be?  The  answer  is:  It  cer- 
tainly can  be — if  we  don't  do  something 
about  It. 

The  adroit  generals  of  the  ultra-conserva- 
tive forces  of  our  country,  have  tried  to  con- 
fuse and  divide  the  liberal  forces  by  making 
It  appear  that  the  great  liberal  movement  Is 
controlled  by  those  who  are  more  interested 
In   taking  orders  from  Moscow,  and  follow- 
ing the  so-called  party  line,  thij^n  they  are 
in  making  democracy  work.     There  Is  only 
one  way  to  answer  that  charge— ^aiid  bury  it 
once  and  for  all.     The  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  people  who  make  up  the  liberal  and 
progressive   groups   of    this    country    believe 
in  democracy,  and  not  In  communism      We 
believe   that   the    two   cannot   be   reconciled 
here   In   the  United   States,  and   we  believe 
that  every  effort  should  be  exerted  to  make 
democracy  work,  and  to  extend  its  benefits 
to  every  person  in  every  community  througli- 
out  our  land.     We  do  not  Intend  to  let  the 
obvious  fact,  that  at  times  the  Communist 
Party  line  is  in  accord  with  the  alms  of  lib 
erals  to  Improve  the  American  standard  of 
living,  become  a   blur  to  the  essential   dif- 
ferences between  the  ultra-conservatives  and 
the  liberals.     If  there  Is  any  danger  of  the 
few  Communist  burrs  changing  the  course  or 
directions  of  the  progressive  movement,  then 
the  time  Is  now  at  hand  to  make  it  plain  that 
such  is  not — and  cunnot  be— the  case      Just 
as   in    1940.   the  Communist   Party  ofBcially 
endorsed  the  candidacy  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt (and  he  repudiated  them  at  the  first  op- 
portunity), so  today.  Communists  frequently 
Join    liberal    organizations.      That    is    their 
right.     But  It  is  also  our  right  to  see  thai 
they  do  not  control  us.  or  guide  us.  or  repre- 
sent us.  for  what  we  believe  In  Is  as  thor- 
oughly American  as  the  far-seeing  programs 
of  our  pioneering  forefathers 

It  is  up  to  you  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
can  distract  the  fair-minded  voters  of  your 
State  of  Washington  from  the  affirmative 
principles  to  which  we  are  oledged.  and  for 
which  we  must  flfeht. 

We  believe  that  there  must  be  as  much 
cooperation  In  peace  between  the  Soviet 
Union.  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
as  there  was  in  war.  We  believe  that  once 
the  chieftains  of  the  Russian  state  believe 
In  the  sincerity  of  our  peacetime  principles 
as  they  did  in  those  we  followed  in  wartime', 
the  sooner  will  a  true  understanding  be 
reached-  between  our  Governments  We  do 
not  wish  to  force  democracy  upon  the  Rus- 
sians, but  we  do  ask  for  an  understanding  of 
the  essential  humanness  of  our  two  great 
peoples,  and  that  they  be  provided  with  the 
means  of  communication  and  understanding 
through  which  lasting  peace  will  surely 
result. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  threat  of  World  War 
III  hanging  over  us.  we  can  turn,  with  even 
greater  concentration,  to  the  establishment 
in  our  own  country  of  the  fullest  measures 
of  a  successful  democracy. 

Full  employment  and  the  recognition  of 
the  right  to  work  Is  almost  as  Important  as 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  Individual 
freedom. 

A  fair  balance  between  management  and 
labor,  which  will  protect  the  consumer  to  the 
same  extent  the  Security  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission Act  protects  the  Investor.  Ls  a  neces- 
sity. That  means  fair  prices;  reasonable 
prices  for  food,  clothing,  rents,  and  the  nor- 
mal articles  of  everyday  living. 


If  It  was  right  In  1934  to  save  the  homes 
of  a  good  many  millions  through  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Act  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  It  must  be  Just  as  important 
today  to  provide  homes  for  American  families 
at  prices  within  their  reach 

If  we  are  a  democracy  we  must  give  to 
every  racial  and  religious  minority  the  full 
protection  of  our  laws  and  equal  opportunities 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  American  citizen- 
ship Only  through  a  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Commission  can  these  Ideals  be  brought 
to  reality. 

These  are  simple  things,  It  seems  to  me. 
for  a  country  which  can  devise  the  amazing 
machines  of  warfare.  But  1*  will  take  as 
much  determination  to  jachleve  our  peace- 
time alms  as  It  took  to  equip  our  armed 
forces  of  over  12.000.000  men  and  women, 
to  manufacture  the  100.000-  planes  a  year 
that  we  picduced  here  at  home,  and  which 
It  Is  now  taking  to  provide  the  food  to  feed 
much  o/  the  starving  world.  There  are  some 
to  whom  this  program  will  not  appeal,  but. 
frankly.  I  believe  that  any  falr-mi'ded  per- 
son will  soon  recognize  that  It  carries  nn  the 
thing  we  started  out  to  do  In  1933  and 
temporarily  had  to  stop  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day 
in  1941 

You,  here  In  the  Stftte  of  Washington,  are 
soon  going  to  have  an  opportunity  at  your 
primaries — and  before  many  months  at  your 
final  elections — to  vote  for  those  men  wiirm 
you  can  trust  not  to  swerve  In  the  battles 
that  lie  ahead  If  you  really  want  thpse 
things  It  Is  your  privilege  and  yoin-  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  them  by  going  to  the  polls 
and  voting  for  the  men  who  will  provide 
leadersjilp  In  their  accomplishment-  Only 
you  can  tell  your  representatives  what  to 
do.  and  the  vigor  of  your  support  and  the 
determination  which  you  express  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  vo»^es  of  your  delegation  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
eyes  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  country  will 
be  upon  the  results  of  3-our  elections,  if  the 
proeresslve  forces  do  not  successfully  meet 
the  challenge  of  their  opponents  If  they 
do  not  Inspire  confidence  In  the  affirmative 
programs  which  they  advocate  the  forces  of 
reaction  will  see  and  use  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity not  onl'  to  stop  any  further  progress 
but  to  undo  many  of  the  soclPl  gains  we  have 
so  latelv  won 

Where  the  catises  of  liberalism  have  re- 
centlv  been  defeated  I  believe  the  reverses 
are  only  temp'^rary.  The  Ideals  of  true 
progressives  and  liberals  will  eo  forward  and 
the  people  will  soon  again  have  the  leader- 
ship which  history  shows  us  all  great  causes 
insnire 

T^anks  so  much  for  the  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege of  Joining  with  you  In  this  reaffirmation 
of  our  faith  in  the  steady  progress  of  American 
democracy. 


Special  Postage  Stamp  in  Honor  of 
Nursing  Profession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing bill  introduced  by  me:, 
A  bill  to  nrovlde  for  the  issuance  of  a  special 
postage  stamp  In  honor  of  the  nursing  pro- 
fession 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  in  order  that  the 
nurses  of  our  country  may  be  appropriately 
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honored,  the  Postmaster  General  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  Issue  a  special  postage 
stamp  of  the  denomination  of  3  cents  and 
of  such  design,  and  for  such  period,  as  he 
may  determine,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Invaluable  contribution  of  nurses  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  In  community  hospitals 
and  in  homes  during  times  of  peace  and  of 
war.  and  of  the  sacrifices  and  work  of  nurses 
In  the  armed  forces.  Such  special  postage 
stamp  shall  be  placed  on  sale  on  May  12. 
1947,  designated  as  Hospital  Day. 


Food  Shortages  in  Massachusetts 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas.sachu.'^etts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture: 

Department  of  Agricultttre, 

Washington.  July  11,  1946. 
Hon.  EDfTH   NouRSE   Rogers. 

Hovse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  In  accordance  with  our 
telephone  conversation  .this  morning,  I  am 
writing  to  give  you  the  most  recent  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  alleged  discriminatory 
shortage  in  Massachusetts  of  meat,  milk, 
butter,  bread,  and  feed  grains. 

Since  termination  of  ratlcning  of  meats, 
fats,  and  other  foods  last  year,  responsibility 
for  milntalning  distribution  of  these  prod- 
ucts has  rested  primarily  with  the  industry. 

During  recent  weeks  the  demand  for  a 
number  of  food  items,  including  most  meats, 
bread,  butter,  and  other  fats,  and  evaporated 
milk,  has  exceeded  the  supply  rather  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country.  Supplies  of 
fluid  milk  have  approximately  equaled  the 
demand  and  Shipment  of  cream  Into  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  been  materially 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year. 

Insofar  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine, 
the  food  situation  In  Massachusetts  reflects 
the  general  shortage  of  supplies  In  relation- 
ship to  demand  rather  than  discrimination 
against  consumers  in  that  State.  Data  ob- 
tained from  reports  on  the  adequacy  of  food 
supplies  during  the  first  week  of  June  in 
208  major  trading  areas  show  essentially  the 
same  situation  throughout  the  New  England 
States  and  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
as  exists  In  Mas-sachusetts.  Meat,  butter, 
cooking  fats  and  oils,  evaporated  milk,  and 
bread  and  wheat  flour  were  generiilly  short  In 
relation  to  demand  for  them.  While  Massa- 
chusetts appeared  to  be  less  favorably  situ- 
ated than  other  areas  with  respect  to  the 
supply  of  cold  cuts  of  meat  and  evaporated 
milk.  It  had  more  adequate  supplies  of  canned 
meats,  and  the  evaporated  milk  Industry 
has  assured  us  additional  supplies  of  evapo- 
rated milk  are  being  shipped  to  this  State. 

It  Is  not  believed  that  the  shortage  In 
Massachusetts  Is  greater  or  more  serious  than 
that  obtaining  In  other  States  In  which  prac- 
tically no  wheat  Is  produced,  or  that  It  Is 
due  In  any  measure  to  discriminatory  action 
on  the  part  of  millers  or  flour  distributors. 
It  is  due,  rather,  to  the  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  1945  wheat  crop  left  in 
channels  of  distribution  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  crop  year.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
the  carry-over  of  old  crop  wheat  as  of  June 
30,  1946,  may  be  less  than  100,000.000  btish- 
els.  most  of  which  Is  on  farms,  as  compared 
with  about  280,000,000  bushels  as  of  the  same 
date  in  1945. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons  that  the 
current  scarcity  of  flour  is  due  to  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  May  of  about  83.000.000  bushels  of  wheat 
under  the  emergency  purchase  program  by 
the  payment  to  producers  of  30  cents  per 
bushel  over  the  appropriate  celling  price. 
However.  It  Is  believed  that  because  of  the 
reduction  in  carry-over  stocks  at  the  close 
of  the  1915-46  crop  year,  very  little  of  the 
wheat  remaining  in  the  hands  of  producers 
would  have  found  Its  way  Into  normal  dis- 
tribution channels.  It  is  believed  most  of 
this  wheat  was  being  held  for  seed  and  as 
protection  against  crop  failure. 

While  there  appears  to  be  a  very  serious 
shortage  of  feed,  there  Is  no  indication  of 
discrimination  as  t>etween  Massachusetts  aiid 
other  States  In  the  distribution  of  the  lim- 
ited feed  supply  available. 

Emergency  feed  allocations  to  Massachu- 
setts were  made  In  the  amount  of  181  car- 
loads as  of  June  24.  1946.  On  that  date 
1.140  cars  had  been  provided  for  the  New 
England  States.  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
On  the  basis  of  January  1  livestock  and 
poultry  numbers  In  the  above  States.  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  entitled  to  17  percent,  or 
193  carloads,  which  Is  slightly  more  than 
was  actually  allocated  as  of  June  24.  With- 
out price  control  It  will  be  Impossible  to 
continue  the  allocation  of  grain  to  deficit 
areas  by  the  Department,  but  it  Is  our  under- 
standing that  substantial  shipments  of  grain 
have  been  made  to  the  New  England  area 
the  past  week  by  private  grain  firms. 
Sincerely  yours, 

N.  E.  DoDD. 
Acting  Secretary. 


Letter  of  Hon.  Chester  Bowles 


EXl-ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

Office  of  Economic  Stabili7Ation, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  10,  1946. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rooney, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Mr  Rooney:  As  I  leave  Washington, 
I  do  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate 
all  you've  done  to  support  the  stabilization 
orogram  and  me  personally  during  the  three 
rather  tough  years  I  have  been  down  here. 
A  great  part  of  the  satisfaction  that  I've 
gotten  out  of  what  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  so  far  comes  from  the  knowledge 
that  a  few  people  like  you  have  gone  down 
the  line  so  consistently  for  us. 

I  am  sure  there  have  been  times  when  some 
of  the  things  that  we  had  to  do  In  order  to 
hold  prices  and  rents  generally  on  even  keel 
seemed  to  work  a  hardship  on  somebody. 
The  way  ycu  have  continued,  however,  to 
base  your  judgment  on  the  basic  issues  in- 
volved has  been  tremendously  encouraging  to 
me. 

Naturally.  I  wish  that  we  could  have 
avoiuea  all  the  strain  ol  the  last  hectic  days 
before  the  bill  expired.  I  do.  however,  greatly 
respect  the  President  for  his  courage  In  veto- 
ing the  bill  when  it  was  clearly  demonstrated 
that  It  was  worse  than  no  bUl  at  all. 

Although  the  last  3  years  have  not 
been  easy  ones,  my  real  thought  In  resign- 
ing at  this  time  was  that  I  ccuild  thereby 
help  to  take  personalities  out  of  the  picture 
and  force  •  decision  on  the  real  meriu  o2 


price  control.  I  am  still  tremendously  hope- 
ful that  a  way  will  be  found  to  get  the  train 
oack  on  the  track.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
can  hold  prices  and  rents  reasonably  stable 
during  the  fall  months,  we  have  a  good 
chance  for  the  continued  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  management  which  Is  so 
imperative  If  we  are  to  get  over  the  produc- 
tion hump  by  Christmas. 

Many,  many  thanks  for  sticking  with  us 
during  this  long,  tough  struggle.  I  am  sure 
the  cause  has  been,  and  still  Is.  of  vital 
importance  to  us  all.  Without  your  help  In 
the  Hcuse.  I  am  sure  we  could  never  hav» 
been  so  far  along  the  road. 
Sincerely, 

Chetter  Bowles. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  J.  RESA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  RE^SA.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who 
has  made  an  adequate  study  of  the  pro- 
F>osed  financial  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
its  purpo.<:es  and  its  probable  conse- 
quences, is  forced  to  realize  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  honest  diflferences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement.  Any  views  sincerely 
held  concerning  the  matter  are  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration. 

Many  Americans  approach  this  matter 
with  feelings  which  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  approve  the  trans- 
action if  it  were  a  gift  or  even  merely  a 
loan  to  Britain.    I  am  one  of  them. 

I  have  a  great  sympathy  for  the  Irish 
people  who  must  live  with  bitter  mem- 
ories of  historic  oppression. 

I  have  publicly  condemned  the  per- 
sistent failure  of  Great  Britain  to  fulfill 
her  obligations  in  Palestine. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  manner  In 
which  Great  Britain  pursued  her  im- 
perial objectives  made  a  contribution  to 
the  causes  of  each  of  two  world  wars. 

Great  Britain's  habit  of  Insinuating 
that  she  fought  the  war  for  us  is,  to  me, 
intolerable.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
she  should  be  reminded  that  she  wa."^  at- 
tacked, and  fought  to  defend  herself  in  a 
war  she  helped  to  cause. 

I  have  been  unable  to  escape  the  con- 
viction that  Great  Britain  is  always  will- 
ing to  espouse  International  Ideals  when 
she  is  on  the  verge  of  defea<  and  to  turn 
from  them  when  her  allies  drive  back 
her  enemy  and  the  threat  to  her  exist- 
ence wanes.  Z  am  not  able  to  forget  that 
the  Atlantic  Charter  was  satisfactory  to 
her  when  she  was  beaten  to  her  knees, 
but  when  with  our  help  she  rose  again 
she  lost  no  time  In  making  the  proud 
disclosure  that  her  Prime  Minister  did 
not  occupy  his  position  for  the  purpose 
of  presiding  over  the  liquidation  of  the 
British  Empire. 

All  these  things  would  be  relevant  to 
a  decision  upon  the  making  of  a  gift  or 
merely  a  loan  intended  solely  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Britain.  They  are  not  relevant 
to  a  decision  for  or  against  the  approval 
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of  an  agreement  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  only  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  I  am  concerned. 

The  succe.scful  operation  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  has  always  been  largely 
dependent  on  foreign  trade.  When  our 
present  abnormal  domestic  demand  has 
been  sacisfied  we  shall  be  more  depend- 
ent on  exports  and  imports  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  must  buy  from  other  coun- 
tries many  of  the  raw  materials  needed 
by  our  industries  as  well  as  important 
goods  demanded  by  American  consum- 
ers. We  shall  require  a  foreign  market 
for  our  surpluses.  A  large  part  of  our 
production  will  have  to  be  sold  abroad 
if  our  industry  and  agriculture  are  to 
prosper.  We  must  have  a  satisfactory 
volume  of  trade  between  our  Nation  and 
other  nations  if  we  are  to  have  full  pro- 
duction, full  employment,  and  a  national 
income  sufBciently  large  to  stabilize  our 
economy  and  provide  adequate  revenue 
to  our  Government.  No  class  or  segment 
of  the  American  people  is  without  an 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  foreign 
trade. 

Before  the  war.  Britain  imported  more 
goods  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  She  imported  more  goods  from 
the  United  States  than  did  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  Britain  and  the 
United  States  between  them  conducted 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  trade  of  the 
world.  Obviously  if  we  are  to  live  in  a 
world  in  which  our  economy  will  have  a 
fair  chance  to  thrive  we  have  a  con- 
siderable Interest  in  restoring,  so  far  as 
we  can.  opportunities  which  formerly 
were  open  to  us  In  foreign  trade. 

The  proposed  financial  agreement  will 
enable  Britain  to  discontinue  discrimina- 
tory practices  which  the  condition  of  her 
economy  has  forced  her  to  pursue.     This 
agreement    will    make    it    possible    for 
American  exporters  to  obtain  payments 
in  dollars  for  their  goods  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  accept  payment  in  a  foreign 
currency.    It  will  enable  Britain  to  re- 
move restrictions  on  the  convertibility 
of  sterling  for  current  transactions,  and 
thus  it  will  become  possible  to  convert 
into  dollars  payments  made  by  England 
to  other  countries  for  her  imports  so  that 
those  other  countries  will  have  the  means 
of  Ijurchasinp  goods  in  the  United  States 
With  the  currency  of  the  United  States. 
It   will  enable  Britain   to   dissolve   the 
sterling  area  dollar  pool  and  make  pos- 
sible   the    liquidation    of    the    blocked- 
sterling  balances  so  that  American  ex- 
porters   will    have    a    fair    competitive 
chance  to  export  into  the  markets  of 
those  countries  that  are  now  parties  to 
these    restrictive    trade    arrangements. 
In  addition  to  these  things  Britain  has 
agreed  to  support  the  American  proposal 
for  an  international  trade  organization 
to  reduce  trade  barriers  and  eliminate 
trade  dLscriminatlons.    This  should  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  success  of  the 
-forthcoming  United  Nations  Trade  Con- 
ference. 

This  proposal  cannot  be  considered  on 
a  basis  v,hich  would  be  proper  for  the 
consideration  of  a  commercial  loan.  It 
Is  not  a  commerciaJ  loan.  It  does  not 
resemble  a  commercial  loan.  In  a  com- 
mercial loan  transaction  the  lender  ex- 
pects two  things:  il)  The  paj-ment  of  the 


Interest,  and  (2)  the  repayment  of  the 
principal.  The  present  proposal  is  in  its 
nature  and  by  its  terms  a  financial  agree- 
ment by  which  the  United  States  ex- 
pects to  obtain  three  things:  (1)  The 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  credit 
granted  Great  Britain;  (2)  the  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  amount  of  the 
credit  and  (3)  the  creation  of  conditions 
in  international  trade  which  will  enable 
American  exports  to  reach  markets  from 
which  extensive  bilateral  trade  arrange- 
ments do.  and  in  the  absence  of  our  ap- 
proval of  this  agreement  will  continue  to 
exclude  them.  In  fact  the  most  import- 
ant element  In  the  proposed  financial 
agreement  is  the  creation  of  interna- 
tional conditions  of  multilateral  trade  in 
which  American  commerce  can  thrive, 
and  the  termination  of  bilateral  arrange- 
ments which  must  be  in  each  Instance 
inimical  to  our  welfare. 

The  interest  rate  provided  for  in  the 
agreement  is  less  than  Britain  would 
have  to  pay  on  a  commercial  loan.  There 
is  justification  for  this.  In  a  commer- 
cial loan  the  interest  is  the  only  reward 
for  lending  the  money.  Under  the  pro- 
posed financial  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Britain  the  interest 
on  the  credit  is  only  part  of  what  will 
be  gained  by  the  United  Strtes. 

In  opposition  to  the  making  of  this 
agreement,  it  is  urged  that  "veterans  and 
old  folks  should  be  adequately  taken  care 
of  before  we  make  any  gigantic  loans  or 
gifts  to  foreign  countries."  Our  coun- 
try will  take  care,  unquestionably  ade- 
quate care,  of  its  veterans  and  old  folks 
In  order  to  fuJflU  this  obligation  we  must 
not  permit  hatred  or  rash  decisions  to 
preclude  us  from  adopting  measures 
which  will  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  thriving  economy  in  the  United 
States.  A  prosperous  trade  is  the  best 
guaranty  of  the  Nation's  ability  to  care 
for  its  veterans  and  old  folks. 

I  do  not  think  the  agreement  creates 
Inflationary  dangers.    If  Britain  uses  the 
full  amount  of  the  credit  over  a  period 
of  5  years  and  our  production  during 
that   period   averages,   as   it  ought   to 
$150,000,000,000  a  year  the  amount  of  the 
credit  would  equal  about  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  American  product 
I  am  convinced  by  the  evidence  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  Brit- 
ain will,  use  the  credit  chiefly  to  pur- 
chase commodities  of  which  adequate 
supplies  will  be  available.     As  to  tho.-^e 
commodities  which  may  be  in  short  sup- 
ply we  can  and  should  protect  the  in- 
terests of  our  people  by  exercising  a  suit- 
able   control    through    export    licenses. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  agree- 
ment which  will  prevent  this. 

In  my  study  of  this  matter  I  have  been 
Impressed  by  the  number  and  reputation 
of  the  national  organizatioris  that  are 
supporting  the  proposed  agreement. 
Among  them  are  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations. American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  the  National  Farmers' 
Union.  These  organizations  are  not 
capable  of  supporting  any  plan  to  give 
away  our  Nation's  substance,  to  dissipate 
Its  wealth,  or  to  intrigue  the  American 
taxpayer  Into  pro\1ding  funds  for  the 


support  of  any  country  but  his  own. 
They  support  the  proposed  agreement 
because  they  see  in  it  advantages  to  the 
United  States,  means  of  enhancing  our 
national  prosperity  and  welfare. 

No  one  can  escape  being  Impressed  by 
the  views  set  forth  in  the  statement  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  by  Mr.  William  K.  Jackson, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States: 

After  carefully  studying  all  angles  of  the 
problem,  we  are  convinced  that  our  own 
economy  will  be  In  better  shape  by  reason 
of  this  credit.  It  Is  true  that  It  will  make 
the  early  balancing  of  the  Budget  a  little 
more  difficult.  But  we  believe  that  the  pros- 
pect of  a  regularly  balanced  Budget  In  future 
years  will  be  vastly  better.  The  credit  should 
contribute  to  domestic  economic  conditions 
which  win  asFure  maximum  revenues  to  the 
Treasury. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Taking  Into  account  the  importance  to  our 
economy  of  an  expanded  world  trade,  the 
credit  is  an  Investment  which  should  yield 
returns  In  the  form  of  greater  tax  revenues 
as  well  as  In  more  employment  and  higher 
standards  of  living. 

Inasmuch  as  the  credit  Is  for  productive 
purposes  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  repaid.  If  it  accomplishes  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  world  trade  on  a  multl- 
lateral,  nondiscriminatory  basis  it  will  be 
well  worth  th«  cost,  whether  or  not  the  in- 
terest is  fully  paid.  However,  the  $140,000,000 
of  annual  interest  payments,  including  the 
lend-lease  and  surplus-property  obligations 
should  not  be  an  excessive  burden  upon  the 
United  Kingdom.  ^ 

My  study  of  the  committee  hearings 
on  the  proposed  agreement,  as  well  as  a 
con.siderabIe  volume  of  documents 
pamphlets,  and  other  writings  for  and 
against  it.  has  led  me  to  conclusions 
which  I  find  aptly  expressed  in  these 
three  paragraphs  from  the  column  of  Mr. 
David  Lawrence  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  July  9 
1946:  ' 

Actually  the  British  loan  is  of  direct  con- 
cern to  American  factories  and  plants  which 
soon  will  face  widespread  unemployment 
unless  the  markets  of  the  world  can  absorb 
the  surplus  product!,  n  of  American  indus- 
try. Inevitably  the  present  shortages  will 
be  eliminated,  and  supply  will  catch  up  with 
demand.  American  producers  will  net  be 
able  to  continue  to  {.ay  high  wages  or.  rather 
to  continue  high-empluyment  levels,  unless 
a  substantial  amount  of  production  can 
move  into  world  trade. 

If  the  British  loan  fails,  .n  entirely  differ- 
ent   and   doubtless   anti-United    States   sys- 
tem of  distribution  of  the  world  s  goods  will 
develop   instead   of   that  which   is   contem- 
plated   under    the    British-American    as'ree- 
ment.     At  present  a  vast  area  of  the  earths 
surface   is    inaccessible   to   American   g.xxls, 
because  the  British  in  that  area,  known  as 
the  .sterling  area,  control  foreign  exchtnge. 
Under  the  new  agreement,  if  passed  by  Con- 
gress.  a  large  number  of  countries  will  be 
opened  to  dollar  '■xchange. 
• 
TThe  theory  that  A    erica  is  lending  miney 
to  Britain  merely  to  fin  nee  socialistic  en- 
terprises   inside   BriUin   is  fallacious.     The 
loan  has  nothing  to  do  with  Britain's  Inter- 
nal economy  and  is  -.or:cerned  wholly   with 
external    operations   in    currency    exchenge 

K  ,L*^'""™*°*  '■^''"y  should  hav-  beer  la- 
beled as  "a  plan  to  promote  world  trad.j  to 
maintain  high-employment  levels  In  the 
United  States,  and  help  ward  off  a  derres- 
slon  when  supply  balances  demand  In  the 
domestic  market." 
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should  carry  a  tax  rate  of  4  percent  to 
support  the  sickness  and  maternity  bene- 
fits. This  would  make  a  total  necessary 
tax  rate  under  the  Crosser  bill  of  18  per- 
cent of  pay  roll,  whereas  only  15 '2  per- 
cent is  provided  for.  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  2'2  percent  l:i  the  tax  rate,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  $100,000,000  a  year. 


fc.111     IX .i. 1 


the   employees.    No   such   reduction   Is 
made  under  the  Crosser  bill. 

XI.  Under  the  Crosser  bill,  credit  for 
survivorship  allowances  are  made  in 
favor  of  the  dependents  of  those  who 
made  no  contribution  whatever  to  the 
retirement  fund  and  for  periods  in  which 
the  employer  made  no  contribution. 


Social -Security  System.  The  railroad 
system  is  kept  completely  independent 
of  the  Social-S3curity  System  so  that 
administration  is  greatly  simplified.  No 
payments  are  made  In  respect  to  those 
dying  before  1947  or  those  not  having 
paid  suflBcient  contributions  to  be  in- 
sured.   The  additional  payments  made 
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It  seems  to  me  the  facte  preponderate 
in  favor  of  a  belief  that  the  proposed 
agreement  will  promote  the  economic  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  But  our 
national  interests  are  not  only  economic. 
They  are  concerned,  tc.\  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  world  conditions  in  which 
there  will  not  be  a  constant  threat  to  the 
permanence  of  our  institutions  of  free- 
dom. No  nation  In  the  world  has  a 
greater  stake  than  ours  in  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  world  peace.  A  step 
in  the  direction  of  world-wide  multilat- 
eral trade  Is  a  step  toward  such  a  peace. 
The  preservation  of  our  strength  and  in- 
fluence as  a  nation  is  a  movement  in  the 
same  direction.  Until  the  job  of  estab- 
lishing the  Institutions  upon  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  will  depend  has  made 
a  greater  progress  than  it  has  made  to 
date  all  our  calculations  regarding  the 
security  of  our  country  must  be  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  world  we 
live  in  is  tough.  In  such  a  world  our 
country  cannot  afford  to  be  weak.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  the  strength 
that  comes  from  promoting  trade  rela- 
tions with  a  nation  which,  in  a  crisis,  can 
be  expected  to  stand  on  our  side. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  within  the  past  few  days  received 
two  very  disturbing  communications 
telling  me  of  the  serious  consequence  that 
has  resulted  from  the  recent  lifting  of 
price  controls.  One  of  these,  a  telegram 
from  Walter  Getty,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  who  resides  in  Alton,  Dl.,  de- 
.«;cribes  the  manner  in  which  his  rent  has 
been  doubled  by  his  landlord.  The  other 
a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Hoffman,  of  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  describes  the  effect  that  the 
lifting  of  controls  has  had  on  the  price  of 
food.  I  include  herewith  these  two  com- 
munications and  should  hke  to  remark 
that  unless  we  hastily  reimpose  sound 
stabilization  controls,  the.se  two  appeals 
are  but  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  fiood  of 
similar  appeals  that  each  of  us  will  be 
receiving  in  the  immediate  future. 

Alton.  III..  July  10,  1946. 
Congressman  Melvin  Puce. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Veteran  of  World  War  II— 2  years  in  States, 
two  in  Europe.     Landlord  has  doubled  rent 
and  ordered  eviction.    Please  vote  for  rent 
control. 

Walter  D.  Gettt. 

Bellevilie,  III.,  Jidy  10,  1946. 
Hon.  Melvin  Phice. 

Wasliington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  matter  of  price  control  to 
the  average  person  today  is  a  serious  matter, 
since  the  control  ceased  no  doubt  you  are 
aware  of  what  has  happened.  The  principal 
food  items  Jumped  50  to  100  percent,  such 
as  butter  80  cents  per  pound;  milk,  17  cents 
per  quart;  meat  products  likewise,  etc. 
There  are  thousands  of  workers  who  cannot 
pay  these  prices  and  meet  their  other  neces- 


sary living  cost,  such  as  rent,  clothing,  taxes. 
insurance,  etc.  You  are  representing  the 
people  and  not  a  few  pressure  groups  and 
the  people  look  to  you  for  protection  against 
infiatlon. 

Unless  there  is  some  type  of  price  control 
conditions  will  be  terrible,  business  has 
demonstrated  that  fact  since  control  ceased. 
You  know  there  has  been  a  production  strike 
against  control.  During  control  goods  were 
not  available  and  now  they  are  mere  plentiful 
but  t>fyojid  the  ability  of  the  average  person 
to  pay  the  price. 

I  realize  there  has  been  much  pressure  to 
remove  control.  However,  it  does  appear 
you  cannot  pass  your  TesponsiblUty  to  the 
people  to  protect  them  against  inflation  and 
especially  those  necessary  items  as  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  utilities,  etc. 

Gallop  tells  us  only  one  in  seven  people 
write  their  Congressman.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  other  six  all  wi.sh  but  do  know 
most  of  them  want  price  control  and  this  is 
my  desire. 

I  want  business  to  make  a  fair  profit  and 
think  this  can  be  done  and  still  have  a 
fair  price  for  good.«. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  R.  Hoffman. 


Railroad  Retirement— At  What  Cost 
Special  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF         J 

HON.  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  .REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  country  who  feel 
that  pressure  groups  are  exercising  an 
influence  in  the  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative affairs  of  this  Government  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  It  is 
felt  that  as  a  result,  special  pri%ileges 
are  being  built  up  to  the  burden  and  dis- 
advantage of  the  general  masses  of  our 
citizenship. 

Those  who  entertain  this  apprehension 
may  well  have  their  fears  accentuated  by 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  treatment  of 
the  railroad  retirement  bill.  H.  R.  1362. 
This  is  a  complex  piece  of  legislation  pro- 
posing greatly  enlarged  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  create 
burdens  that  will  run  into  billions  of 
dollars  in  a  comparatively  few  years. 

This  bill  is  substantially  defective  In 
Its  legislative  and  admini.'^trative  pro- 
visions. It  proposes  to  extend  benefits 
for  purposes  having  little  or  no  warrant 
in  our  social  security  programs.  It  would 
impose  upon  employers  who  come  within 
the  bill  taxes  two  or  three  times  as  high 
as  those  imposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  any  other  class  of  employers  for 
similar  purposes.  If  a  similar  scale  of 
benefits  were  applied  to  the  Nation  gen- 
erally, it  would  impose  burdens  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  carry  and 
preserve  cur  system  of  free  enterprise. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  sought  to  elim- 
inate these  objectionable  features.  We 
proposed  the  adoption  of  a  substitute  bill 
which  would  have  extended  the  benefits 
under  the  present  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  by  more  than  $65,000,000  per  year 


above  present  benefits,  but  without  the 
extreme  provisions  carried  In  H.  R.  1362. 

When  the  railroad  retirement  bill  came 
before  the  Congress  on  the  3d  of  July,  as 
will  appear  by  the  Congressional  Record 
of  that  date,  amendments  were  offered 
in  conformity  with  those  proposed  by 
the  committee  substitute.  Every  amend- 
ment so  offered  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  by  a  decisive 
majority.  When  the  matter  came  l>€fore 
the  House  on  a  roll  call  vote,  144  Mem- 
bers did  not  vote.  Of  the  remaining  288 
Members.  108  voted  for  the  amendments 
and  180  against  the  amendments.  There- 
upon, H.  R.  1362  was  adopted  as  originally 
filed  without  the  slightest  amendment  to 
improve  its  great  defects. 

I  think  it  inconceivable  that  the  House 
would  have  taken  such  action  on  such  a 
measure  had  there  Ijeen  no  pressure 
groups  involved. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  sponsor- 
ing three  different  systems  of  social 
security.  One  is  for  the  Government  em- 
ployees; another  for  the  railroad  em- 
ployees; and  a  third  is  general,  applying 
to  various  classes  of  employees  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Under  the  first 
system,  only  employees  of  the  public  are 
included.  Under  the  other  two,  the  bene- 
ficiaries are  under  private  employment. 
Certainly  some  reasonably  comparable 
provisions  are  required  in  fairness  as 
between  different  cla.sses  of  privately  em- 
ployed persons.  A  startling  Inequality  of 
treatment  as  between  these  two  classes 
of  privately  employed  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  pending  bill. 

What  we  do  now  as  to  railroad  em- 
ployees will  be  far  reaching  as  a  prece- 
dent for  burdens  and  responsibilities 
that  must  be  assumed  by  industries  and 
their  employees  of  the  Nation  generally. 

E)emocratic  government  is  the  nega- 
tion of  class  government  at  any  level. 
Equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges 
to  none  are  goals  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. Special  privilege  legislation  in  any 
fonn  is  based  on  advantages  to  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

I  now  state  in  epitomized  form  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  R.  1362.  for  which  the  180 
Members  voted,  and  provisions  that 
would  have  been  substituted  therefor  had 
the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill  been 
adopted. 

PROVISIONS  OF  TUX  CSOSSdl  EILL — H.  R.  1363 

I.  This  bill.  If  enacted  as  it  is,  would 
create  an  annual  deficit,  based  on  the 
level-payment  plan,  of  about  $100,000.- 
000  a  year.  Under  the  law  this  wculd 
be  a  charge  against  the  Federal  Treasury. 

n.  The  Crosser  bill  provides  benefits 
for  railway  employees  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  what  would  be  possible  in  a  gen- 
eral social-security  plan  for  employees  of 
the  Nation. 

If  similar  benefits  were  provided  for 
45  000.000  employees  In  the  Nation,  the 
aggregate  cost  would  be  over  $20,000,- 
000.000  a  3'ear. 

III.  The  Crosser  bill  Is  very  inade- 
quately financed,  even  though  it  pro- 
vides for  an  eventual  tax  rate  of  12 'i 
percent  for  retirement  and  3  percent  for 
imemployment,  making  a  total  of  15'/^ 
percent  of  pay  roll. 

Actually  the  retirement  tax  .should  be 
14  percent  to  be  on  a  sound  actua- 
rial basis.    The  unemployment  system 
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the  influence  of  special  groups  was  sug- 
gested. The  view  seemed  to  be  accepted 
that  special  privileges  granted  under  the 
pressure  of  group  action  would  not  be 
tolerated  because  the  burden  of  such 
privileges  would  fall  upon  the  great  ma- 
jority oi  the  people  who  wculd  suffer  the 
burden  of  such  special   privileges.     In 


to  the  United  States  and  Allied  naval  author- 
ities. In  attempting  to  carry  out  this  plan, 
he  Jumped  through  the  window  of  a  rap- 
idly moving  train  at  the  imminent  rl£k  of 
death,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  act 
itself,  but  from  the  fire  of  the  armed  German 
soldiers  who  were  guarding  him.  Having 
been  recaptured  and  reconfined.  he  made  a 
second    and    successful    attempt    to    escape. 


the  letter  In  your  extension  of  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  325. 
Sincerely. 

JoeXPH   W.  PiCHTE*. 

Mcister.  Ohio  State  Grange. 

Ohio  State  Orange, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  April  1,  1946. 
Hon.  CuNTON  P  Anderson. 


should  carry  a  tax  rate  of  4  percent  to 
support  the  sickness  and  maternity  bene- 
fits. This  would  make  a  total  necessary 
tax  rate  under  the  Grosser  bill  of  18  per- 
cent of  pay  roll,  whereas  only  15 '2  per- 
cent is  provided  for.  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  2*2  percent  in  the  tax  rate,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  $100,000,000  a  year. 
Under  this  bill,  if  enacted  as  it  is.  there 
would  be  an  annual  deficiency  oif  that 
amount,  based  on  a  level-payment  plan. 
Under  the  law  as  it  would  then  stand, 
thLs  deficiency  would  accumulate  against 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 

IV.  The  sound  financing  of  the  Grosser 
bill  would  require  a  tax  against  the  em- 
ployees and  the  carriers  of  over  S700,- 
000  ODD  a  year  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
annual  pay  roll  of  about  $4,000,000,000. 

The  tax  collected  last  year  was  about 
$410,000,000. 

V.  The  Grosser  bill  provides  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  26  weeks  for  all 
unemployed,  which  is  6  weeks  more  than 
under  the  present  law. 

VI.  The  Grosser  bill  provides  unem- 
ployment payments  at  a  maximum  rate 
of  S25  a  week,  whereas  Social  S3curity 
allows,  in  most  States,  $20  or  less  per 
we<  k. 

The  Federal  Government  allows  our 
S€r\icemen  only  $20  per  week. 

The  railroad  system  gives  very  large 
benefits  for  partial  unemployment. 
Even  full  benefits  are  paid  if  the  indi- 
vidual works  at  full  wages  for  2  days 
each  week,  whereas  in  State  systems  any 
small  amount  of  employment  will  usually 
disqualify  the  worker  from  all  or  most 
cf  his  benefit. 

Vn.  The  Grosser  bill  allows  for  sick 
benefits  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  em- 
ployer for  a  maximum  of  26  weeks  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  unemployment.  This 
is  an  innovation  in  unemployment  in- 
surance plans  ina.smuch  as  no  connec- 
tion With  the  employment  is  required  to 
qualify  the  applicant  and  the  expense  is 
borne  by  the  employer  without  any  con- 
tribution from  the  employees,  and  even 
though  the  sickness  may  be  due  to  mis- 
conduct of  the  employee. 

Under  the  Grosser  bill  an  employee 
who  has  left  railroad  employment  for  as 
much  as  two  years  can  draw  unemploy- 
ment insurance  or  sickness  benefits. 

VIII.  Under  the  Grosser  bill,  mater- 
nity benefits  are  allowed  for  16  weeks  at 
rates  higher  than  for  unemployment,  at 
the  sole  expense  of  the  employer. 

IX.  Under  the  Grosser  bill,  unemploy- 
ment t>enefits  and  sick  benefits  may  be 

/Charged  again>t  the  unemployment  fund 
/  alternately,  making  a  possible  gross  pay- 
ment for  as  much  as  51  weeks  per  year 
for  a  single  employee. 

Under  the  Grosser  bill  a  woman  out  of 
employment  with  the  carriers  for  as 
much  as  two  years  would  be  entitled  to 
draw  maternity  benefits  for  16  weeks 
for  a  pregnancy  that  took  place  when 
she  was  not  in    uch  employment. 

X.  The  Grosser  bill  creates  survivor 
benefit^  in  favor  of  the  widow  and  de- 
pendents, at  rates  about  25  percent 
higher  than  are  allowed  under  Social 
Security. 

When  survivorship  rights  were  created 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  reductions 
were  made  from  the  retirement  nay  of 


the   employees.    No   such   reduction   is 
made  under  the  Grosser  bill. 

XI.  Under  the  Grosser  bill,  credit  for 
survivorship  allowances  are  made  in 
favor  of  the  dependents  of  those  who 
made  no  contribution  whatever  to  the 
retirement  fund  and  for  periods  in  which 
the  employer  made  no  contribution. 

This  retroactive  feature  creates  liabil- 
ities against  employees  and  employers 
alike  when  there  was  no  such  obligation 
on  them  by  contract  or  by  law. 

This  provision  is  definitely  unconsti- 
tutional as  held  by  the  Supreme  Gourt 
several  years  ago. 

XU.  The  Grosser  bill  provides  a  com- 
plicated and  what  seems  to  be  an  imprac- 
tical system  of  integrating  payments  be- 
tween the  different  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  the  social  secu- 
rity and  the  railroad  retirement  plans. 
It  complicates  the  administration  of  the 
finances  and  admittedly  increases  the 
diflficulties  of  administrtaion. 

Xin.  The  Grosser  bill  creates  disabil- 
ity benefits  regardless  of  employment 
connection  with  the  carriers  or  whether 
the  disability  had  any  relation  to  any  in- 
jury or  disability  suffered  by  reason  of 
the  employment. 

Under  this  bill,  a  former  employee  who 
has  been  out  of  railroad  employment  as 
much  as  20  or  30  years  might  hold  the 
employer  responsible  without  any  fur-  . 
ther  relationship. 

Xrv.  The  Grosser  bill  provides  for  tak- 
ing away  from  the  Burea.:  of  Internal 
Revenue  the  authority  to  collect  retire- 
ment taxes  and  places  that  responsibility 
in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

This  provsion  with  others  is  protested 
by  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  policy 
under  which  the  Bureau  c'  Internal  Rev- 
enue is  the  tax  collecting  agency  of  the 
Government.  In  addition  to  that,  it 
duplicates  efforts  of  Government  agen- 
cies and  places  upon  employers  the  -luty 
of  making  separate  returns  to  different 
agencies. 

XV.  The  Grosser  bill  also  would  confer 
upon  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  the 
right  to  make  binding  decisions  as  to 
claimants  and  coverage  under  social  se- 
curity and  under  railroad  retirement. 

XVI.  The  Grosser  bill,  with  little  justi- 
fication, brings  into  the  coverage  of  the 
act  a  large  number  of  business  concerns 
which  have  little  if  any  important  rela- 
tion to  rail  transportation.  It  subjects 
these  concerns  to  retirement  and  unem- 
ployment taxes  greatly  in  excess  of  those 
now  levied  against  them  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  Treasury  Department  protests 
these  provisions  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  so  indefinite  and  uncertain  as  to  cre- 
ate many  uncertainties  and  difijculties  of 
administration. 

XVII.  The  Grosser  bill  has  important 
difficulties  from  a  legislative  standpoint 
which  should  be  corrected  before  it  be- 
comes a  law.  as  a  necessity  for  good  ad- 
ministration. For  example,  increased 
taxes  over  the  present  rates  are  provided 
for  retroactively  to  July  1,  1945. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  COMMrPm  SUBSTmrre  FOB 
THE  GROSSER  BUI. 

I.  This  bill  gives  survivor  benefits 
on  the  same  scale  as  those  of  the  general 


Social -Security  System.  The  railroad 
system  is  kept  completely  independent 
of  the  Social-Security  System  fo  that 
administration  is  greatly  simplified.  No 
payments  are  made  in  respect  to  those 
dying  before  1947  or  those  not  having 
paid  sufficient  contributions  to  be  In- 
sured. The  additional  payments  made 
to  beneficiaries  will  average  about 
$48,000,000  a  year  but  there  is  a  ;avings 
of  $40,000  000  a  year  over  the  Grosser 
bill. 

n.  Disability  benefits  are  paid  to  the 
same  classes  as  under  the  Grosser  bill  but 
are  limited  to  disabilities  caused  by  em- 
ployment with  the  carriers.  7"h'^  addi- 
tional benefits  amount  to  $8,000,000  a 
year  or  a  savings  of  $32,000,000  a  year 
over  the  Grosser  bill. 

III.  Increa.sed  minimum  annuities  for 
the  lower  paid  are  provided  in  the  same 
way  under  both  bills. 

IV.  No  changes  in  the  present  law  for 
unemployment  benefits  are  provided. 
Sickness  and  maternity  benefits  under 
the  Grosser  bill,  paid  for  solely  by  the 
carriers,  are  eliminated.  This  makes  a 
saving  of  $64,000,000  a  year  on  tho  aver- 
age. 

V.  Merit  rating  is  introduced  for  un- 
employment insurance  so  as  to  red  ice  the 
tax  paid  by  the  carriers  when  exp.;rience 
has  been  favorable.    This  corre.sponds  to 

.   the   situation   prevailing  in   almDst   all 
State  systems  under  social  security. 

VI.  Adequate  tax  rates  are  provided  to 
support  the  benefits  of  both  the  retire- 
ment and  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tems, whereas  under  the  Grosser  bill 
there  is  an  insufficiency  amounting  to 
$100,000,000  a  year. 

VII.  New  benefits  for  employees  and 
their  survivors  amounting  to  $68,i)00.000 
a  year  on  the  average  are  providec  for  in 
the  committee  bill,  but  there  is  a  sav- 
ing of  $136,000,000  a  year  ovur  the 
Grosser  bill. 

VIII.  Unemployment  Insurance  taxes 
are  to  be  collected  by  the  Bureau- of  In- 
ternal Revenue  which  is  the  agency  set 
up  for  tax  collections.  The  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  is  not  given  the  irrev- 
ocable authoriiy  over  other  Government 
agencies  as  in  the  Grosser  bill. 

IX.  Goverage  is  maintained  at  the 
present  clearly  defined  basis  and  is  not 
extended  to  che  indefinite  boundaries  as 
in  the  Grosser  bill. 

X.  The  retirement  tax  rate  is  increased 
to  make  the  present  retirement  system 
solvent,  whereas  the  Grosser  bill  las  an 
increase  for  this  purpose  only  hall  as 
large  as  required,  according  to  th(  latest 
actuarial  valuation  conducted  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

COST    ESTIM.^TTS 

The  estimates  of  cost  made  in  this 
statement  are  based  on  the  present  pav 
roll  of  about  $4  000.000  000  per  year  and 
actuarial  estimates  of  the  liabilities  to 
be  incurred.  Unfore.seeable  event,;  make 
suci-  estimates  uncertain  to  a  degree,  but 
the  figures  presented  are  within  the  rea- 
sonable probabilities.  They  are  c.>rtain- 
ly  definite  so  as  to  illustrate  correctly 
the  unwarranted  and  improvident  char- 
acter of  the  legislation  proposed. 

WHERE   IS    PUBLIC    PBOTrCTlOM 

When  the  adoption  of  our  Gonstitu- 
tion  was  under  consideration,  a  lear  of 


the  influence  of  special  groups  was  sug- 
gested. The  view  seemed  to  be  accepted 
that  special  privileges  granted  under  the 
pressure  of  group  action  would  not  be 
tolerated  because  the  burden  of  such 
privileges  would  fall  upon  the  great  ma- 
jority Ox  the  people  who  would  suffer  the 
burden  of  such  special  privileges.  In 
other  words,  it  was  thought  the  victims 
of  special  privileges  would  furnish  a  re- 
sistance that  would  protect  the  public 
against  special  group  legislation. 

There  are  just  three  barriers  under  the 
Federal  Government  on  which  the  pub- 
lic must  depend  for  its  protection  against 
unjust  or  oppressive  legislation  from  any 
source.  One  of  these  barriers  is  the 
House  of  Representatives,  another  is  the 
Senate,  and  the  other  is  the  Executive 
head  of  the  Nation.  For  their  protection 
the  unorganized  public  must  look  to  us 
Members  of  Gongress  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent. If  we  fail  to  give  proper  protection 
to  the  public,  the  Government  fails. 


Congressman  Izac  Holds  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  things  I  have  wanted 
to  do  before  my  retirement  from  Gon- 
gress at  the  end  of  this  session  is  to  say  a 
few  words  regarding  the  record  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  Twenty- 
third  District  of  Gallfornia,  Edouard  V. 

IZAC. 

The  Members  of  the  House,  and 
especially  those  on  'he  Naval  Affairs 
<:ommlttee.  know  with  what  distinction 
the  gentleman  from  Galifomia.  Ed.  Izac, 
has  served  his  country  during  the  war 
that  ended  almost  a  year  ago.  But  per- 
haps there  are  many  of  us  here  who  do 
not  know  the  story  of  his  equally  dis- 
tinguished service  as  a  combatant  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War. 

Ed.  Izac  is  the  only  Member  of  the  pres- 
ent Hou.se  of  Representatives  who  has 
won  the  Gongressional  Medal  of  Honor — 
the  highest  award  for  military  valor  that 
this  Nation  bestows.  In  all  the  history 
of  our  country  I  find  only  three  names 
of  Members  of  Gongress  listed  as  holders 
of  this  highest  award;  one  of  the  three 
being  our  own  colleague,  Gongressman 
Izac. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  official 
citation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  on  November  11,  1920.  In  recogni- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Izac's  services  beyond 
the  call  of  duty: 

When  the  U.  6.  8.  President  Lincoln  was 
attacked  and  sunk  by  the  German  submarine 
V-90  on  May  31,  1918,  Lieutenant  Izac  was 
captured  and  held  as  a  prisoner  on  board 
the  U-90  until  the  return  of  the  submarine 
to  Germany,  wh-^n  he  was  ccmfined  to  a 
prison  camp.  During  his  stay  on  the  17-90 
he  obtained  Information  of  the  movements 
of  German  submarines,  wiilch  was  so  im- 
portant that  he  determined  to  escape  with 
a  view  to  making  this  information  available 


to  the  United  States  and  Allied  naval  author- 
ities. In  attempting  to  carry  out  this  plan, 
he  Jumped  through  the  window  of  a  rap- 
idly moving  train  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
death,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  act 
itself,  but  from  the  fire  of  the  armed  German 
soldiers  who  were  guarding  him.  Having 
been  recaptured  and  reconJined.  he  made  a 
second  and  successful  attempt  to  escape, 
breaking  h!s  way  through  barbed  wire  fences 
and  deliberately  drawing  the  fire  of  the 
armed  guards  in  the  hcpe  of  permltiiiig 
others  to  escape  during  the  confusion.  He 
made  his  way  throu5h  the  mountains  of 
southwestern  Germany,  having  only  raw  veg- 
etables for  food,  and  at  the  end  swam  the 
River  Rhine  during  the  night  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  German  sentries. 
For  the  President, 

JosEPHUs  Daniels, 
Secretary  o/  the  Savy. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Repre- 
sentative Izac  was  chairman  of  a  special 
subcommittee  set  up  to  investigate  con- 
ditions in  vital  port  areas  of  the  United 
States.  The  reports  issued  by  this  sub- 
committee resulted  in  the  correction  of 
serious  congestion  and  other  conditions 
that  were  impeding  war  production, 
especially  In  crowded  shipbuilding  cen- 
ters. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  war 
workers  can  thank  the  Izac  subcommit- 
tee for  helping  to  make  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  more  tolerable  In  the 
rapidly  expanding  war  production  com- 
munities. 

Another  outstanding  contribution  Is 
Representative  Izac's  work  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  conducted  an 
inspection  tour  of  our  Pacific  Island 
bases.  With  his  characteristic  thorough- 
ness Mr.  Izac  submitted  a  most  compre- 
hensive and  valuable  report  dealing  with 
the  strategic,  economic,  political,  cliraa- 
tologlcal,  and  racial  factors  involved  in 
our  relationships  with  these  Islands. 

The  people  of  the  Nation,  the  State  of 
Gahfomia.  and  the  Twenty-third  Dis- 
trict of  the  Golden  State  have  been  well 
served  by  Ed.  Izac  throughout  liis  five 
terms  in  Gongress. 


Master  of  Ohio  State  Grange  Urges  Pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  325 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Galifomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  have  included  with 
my  remarks  herewith,  letter  to  me  from 
the  master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange. 
Mr.  Joseph  W  Pichter.  and  also  copy  of 
his  letter  to  Secretary  Anderson: 
Ohio  State  Grange. 
ColzimbtLS,  Ohio,  June  10,  1946. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Voobhis:  I  am  glad  to  re- 
ceive in  last  Saturday's  mall  a  reprint  from 
the  CoNCEKssioNAL  RECORD  of  youf  speeches 
of  March  7.  25.  28.  and  April  4  and  18 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  resolution, 
on  your  letter  to  the  President,  and  on  your 
remarks  In  Congress.  The  people  are  with 
you  on  this  action. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  sent 
to  Secretary  Anderson  on  April  1  and  which 
I  released  to  the  press.  If  It  will  help  the 
cause,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  Include 


the  letter  In  your  extension  of  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  32S. 
Sincerely. 

JoexPH  W.  FiCHTn. 
Master.  Ohio  State  Grange. 

Ohio  State  Grange, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  April  1,  1946. 
Hon.  CuNTON  P  Anderson, 
Secretary  0/  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DE.AR  Mr.  ANDEasoN:  For  humanitarian 
reasons  and  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
peace,  we  must  devote  ourselves  to  the  ut- 
most In  making  food  available  to  the  starv- 
ing people  in  the  world 

During  the  annual  session  cf  the  Ohio 
State  Grange  last  December  a  resolution  v/as 
unanimously  adopted  urging  the  Congress  to 
provide  funds  immediately  to  relieve  the  food 
situation  and  suggesting  that  the  local 
granges  throughout  the  State  use  as  a  proj- 
ect this  year  the  donation  of  food  in  per- 
sonal gifts  or  in  connection  with  the  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  of  starving  peoples. 

Grange  members  are  responding  in  a  splen- 
did way  to  this  surgestion.  They  are  mak- 
ine  generous  donations  of  food  and  money. 

They  are  disturbed,  however,  by  the  rap- 
idly diminishing  food  supply  and  by  the  pos- 
sibility that  unfavorable  weather  could  seri- 
ously curtail  food  production  this  summer. 
They  feel  that  food  supplies  should  be  used 
for  essential  needs  only. 

Therefore.  I  urge  you  as  Secretary  of  A<?ri- 
cuiture  to  stop  the  use  of  grain  and  sugar 
in  the  production  of  alcoholic  beverages  dur- 
ing the  food  emergency.  When  children  are 
crying  for  bread,  adults  cannot  Justify  the 
luxury  of  liquor 

Also,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  urgency 
of  immediate  action  to  provide  farm  ma- 
chinery, repair  parts,  and  such  items  as  bal- 
ing wir''  which  farms  need  so  desperately 
to  produce  and  harvest  crops  this  year.  The 
shortage  In  these  items  is  much  more  serious 
than  it  was  during  the  war 

Furthermore,  the  farm-labor  situation  con- 
tinues to  be  acute.  The  uncertainty  about 
retaining  experienced  labor  throughout  the 
season  prevents  the  planning  of  farm  opera- 
tions. Migratory  labor  is  not  sufficient  nor 
certain. 

Farmers  appeal  to  you  to  acquaint  the 
President  with  the  shortages  of  labor  and 
equipment  facing  them.  As  the  war  has  '  een 
over  for  7  months,  farmers  know  there  is  no 
excuse  for  these  shortages.  Explanations  no 
longer  suffice.  The  Government  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  meet  other  emergencies, 
and  it  can  meet  the  food  emergency  It 
cannot  afford  to  fall  to  do  so.  You  can  de- 
pend on  the  full  cooperation  of  farmers  In 
producing  food  for  the  starving  people  of 
the  world  if  they  have  the  labor  and  equip- 
ment to  do  the  Job 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  W.  Fichter, 
Master,  Ohio  State  Grange. 


The  Children  Are  Hungry;  Will  We 
Feed  Them? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  ntDUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATn'ES 

Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress today,  by  passing  the  British  loan 
resolution,  has  again  demonstrated  that 
the  American  people  are  rejecting  the 
spirit  of  Isolation  which  followed  World 
War  I.  It  Is  another  step  toward  re- 
habilitating our  war-stricken  allies. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  following  editorial  by  H.  B  Sny- 
der, editor  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune,  reminds  us  that  we  must  con- 
tinue our  war  sacr'f\ces  .so  as  to  relieve 
hunger  and  starvation  in  war-devastated 
nations. 

THE    CHIIOREN    ARE    HUNGRY;     WIIX    WE    FEED 
THEM? 

Hunger  is  abroad  in  the  world. 

Its  our  problem,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
fortunate  nations,  to  do  what  we  can  to  fight 
world  starvation. 

For  the  American  people,  the  task  is  a 
simple  one.  It  involves  reducing  our  use 
of  wheat  and  fata,  substituting  the  other 
fords  that  are  available  to  us.  and  fighting 


adopted  an  emergency  rent-control  ordinance 
and  also  adopted  the  following  motion: 

"Councilman  Crawford  moved,  seconded  by 
Councilman  Pavey.  that  Congressman  Dotle 
and  the  Senators  be  sent  a  copy  of  this  ordi- 
nance, with  a  request  that  the  Congressman 
urge  upon  Congress  that  when  they  pass  this 
new  rule  they  make  it  necessary  that  the 
administrator  of  the  law  set  up  local  com- 
mittees, before  whom  cases  pertaining  to  rent 
control  shall  be  tried,  and  give  them  the 
power  to  enforce  their  decisions.  Carried  by 
the  following  vote: 

"Ayes:  Councilmen  Pavey.  Wagner.  Clark, 
Klocksiem.  Chace,  Brower,  Mcxley.  Crawford. 
Lewis. 

"Noes:  None. 


purpose  of  inspection  or  showing  the  duell- 
ing to  a  prospective  purchaser,  prospective 
mortgagee,  or  other  person  having  a  legiti- 
mate Interest   therein; 

(b)  The  tenant  has  violated  a  substantial 
obligation  of  his  tenancy  other  than  the 
obligation  to  pay  rent,  and  has  continu«d  or 
failed  to  cure  such  violation  after  wr  tten 
notice  by  the  landlord  that  the  violation  ex- 
ists; 

(c)  The  tenant  is  committing  or  per- 
mitting a  nuisance,  or  is  using  or  permuting 
a  use  of  the  dwelling  for  immoral  or  illegal 
purposes; 

(d)  The  landlord  seeks  In  good  faith  to  re- 
cover possession  of  such  dwelling  for  Iriime- 
diate  use  and  occupancy  by  himsell. 
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a  place  to  live:  that,  but  for  the  control 
placed  on  rent  prices  by  the  said  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  the  welfare  of  a  great 
body  of  the  Long  Beach  public  would  be 
jeopardized  by  an  unprecedented  raise  In 
rental  prices  out  of  all  proportions  to  the 
ability  of  tenants  to  pay. 

That  at  midnight  on  June  30  1946,  because 
of  the  veto  of  a  new  price  administration 
bill  by  President  Harry  8.  Truman,  all  price 
controls  In  the  United  States  have  been  lifted; 
that  as  a  result  an  uncontrolled,  unreason- 
able, and  unlimited  ral.sin?  of  rents  has 
occurred:  In  Long  Beach  hundreds  of  tenants 
have  received  36-day  notices  of  rental  In- 
creases up  to  800  percent,  and  it  Is  believed 
that    thousands    of    additional    tenants    will 


Ayes:  Councilmen  Pavey.  Wagner,  Clark, 
Klocksiem,  Chace.  Brower,  Moxley,  Crawford, 
Lewis. 

Noes:  None. 

Absent:  None. 

I  further  certify  that  the  foregoing  ordi- 
nance was  thereafter  adopted  on  final  read- 
ing by  the  City  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Long 
Beach  at  its  meeting  of  July  9.  1946,  by  the 
following  vote: 

Ayes:  Councilmen  Pavey,  Wagner,  Clark, 
Klocksiem.  Brower,  Moxley,  Crawford,  Lewis. 

Noes:   None. 

Absent:  Chace. 

fsEALl  Frank  J.  Begcs,  C if y  Clerfc. 

Certified  as  a  true  and  correct  copy. 
Frank  J.  Beggs. 


negotiations,  a  figure  of  $3,750,000,000 
finally  decided  upon   as  the  stun  OoncrMi 
should  be  asked  to  approve 

The  announcement  met  varying  reactions, 
both  in  London  and  in  Washington.  Some 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  attacked 
ti>e  conditions  of  the  loan.  They  said  the 
British  representatives  had  come  away  with 
a  bad  bargain. 

Here  in  Washington,  reaction  has  been 
slowly  building,  until  now,  on  the  eve  of 
Senate  hearings,  there  are  two  emphatic  and 
quite  articulate  groups  on  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

Although  part  of  this  subject  is  tied  up 
emotionally  with  years  of  what  some  claim 
have   been    questionable   financial    transac- 
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The  following  editorial  by  H.  B  Sny- 
der, editor  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune,  reminds  us  that  we  must  con- 
tinue our  war  sacr-flces  so  as  to  relieve 
hunger  and  starvation  in  war-devastated 
nations. 

THE    CHILOarN    AMI    HUNCRT;     Wnj.    WE    TTtD 
THEM? 

Hunger  Is  abroad  In  the  world. 

Its  our  problem,  as  well  aa  that  of  other 
fortunate  nations,  to  do  what  we  can  to  fight 
world  s'-iirvatlon. 

For  the  American  people,  the  task  Is  a 
simple  one  It  involves  reducing  our  use 
of  wheat  and  fats,  substituting  the  other 
feeds  that  are  available  to  us.  and  fighting 
waa'e  Just  as  we  did  during  the  war 

Its  not  a  great  task  No  onf  In  the  United 
States  baa  the  remotest  chance  of  going  hun- 
gry as  a  result.  We  have  been  the  best  ^ed 
among  the  nat'ons  and  we  still  will  be. 

But  the  food  we  can  save  will  make  the 
difference  bet-veen  life  and  death  In  many 
other  countries  It  can  prevent  swollen,  dis- 
torted bodies  among  the  youth  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  can  prevent  the  distortion  of  mind 
and  morals  that  goes  with  severe  undernour- 
ishment. 

Food  Is  the  key  to  preserving  the  order  and 
stability  of  the  world,  as  Herbert  Hoover  said 
In  Cairo.  Food  Is  the  key  to  peace.  Empty 
stomachs  mean  lawlessness  and  disorder  in 
the  small  community,  and  they  mean  un- 
stable government  on  the  national  level 

Europe's  food  problem  ulso  Is  tied  up  with 
such  things  as  coal  and  Industrial  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power.  When  the  Ger- 
man ration  was  cut  from  1.500  to  1.000  cal- 
ories a  day.  coal  production  In  the  Ruhr 
dropped  sharply.  Men  who  don't  have 
enough  to  eat  can't  do  a  normal  day's  work. 

This  Is  an  emergency  situation.  "This 
crisis  has  a  definite  terminal  date."  Hoover 
said.  "That  date  is  arrival  of  the  next  har- 
vest." Until  that  date.  It's  Just  a  question 
of  food  from  thoee  who  can  share  or  starva- 
tion and  misery 

As  we  said,  the  task  for  the  American 
people  is  simply  set  forth.  So  IS  the  task 
for  our  Government.  It's  the  task  of  buying 
up  the  essential  grain  and  utilizing  It.  either 
as  part  of  the  United  States  contribution  to 
UNRRA  or  through  sales  to  foreign  countries, 
io  alleviate  the  hunger. 

Other  nations  are  sharing  their  foodstuffs. 
Some  may  do  better,  in  proportion  to  their 
resources,  than  we  do.  Some  may  not  do 
as  well.  But  this  isn't  a  time  to  quibble 
over  what  our  share  should  be. 

Children  are  hungry,  the  world  over,  and 
we  can  do  much  to  feed  them.  Our  share 
of  the  burden  is  every  bit  of  the  load  we  can 
carry.  Death  by  tK>mb  or  bullet  is  much 
more  merciful  than  the  slow  torture  of  death 
by  hunger. 


Rent  Control 


EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 

•     OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  following  letter  and  reso- 
lution : 

CrTT  or  Long  Bxacb. 
Long  Beach,  Calif..  July  10.  1946. 

Hon.    CtTSE   DOTLB. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dx.^K  Sn:  The  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Long  Beach,  at  its  meeung  of  July  2.  1946, 


adopted  an  emergency  rent-control  ordinance 
and  also  adopted  the  following  motion : 

"Ccuncllman  Crawford  moved,  seconded  by 
Councilman  Pavey.  that  Congressman  Dotle 
and  the  Senators  be  sent  a  copy  of  this  ordi- 
nance, with  a  request  that  the  Congressman 
urge  upon  Congress  that  when  they  pass  this 
new  rule  they  make  it  necessary  that  the 
administrator  of  the  law  set  up  local  com- 
mittees, before  whom  cases  pertaining  to  rent 
control  shall  be  tried,  and  give  them  the 
power  to  enforce  their  decisions.  Carried  by 
the  following  vote: 

"Ayes:  Councilmen  Pavey.  Wagner,  Clark, 
Klockslem.  Chace.  Brower,  Mcxley,  Crawford. 
Lewis. 

"Noes:  None. 

"Aljsent:   None." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  action,  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
ordinance  No.  0-2522 

Very  truly  yours. 

FKANK  J     BECCS, 

City  Clerk. 
Ordinance  No.  C-2522 
An  emergency  ordinance  making  it  unlaw- 
ful to  charge  more  than  a  reasonable  rent 
for  any  dwelling  in  the  city  of  Long  Beach; 
defining   reasonable   rent;    making   it   un- 
lawful to  remove  a  tenant  except  for  speci- 
fied causes;   providing  an  expiration  date 
of  ordinance  of  August  31.  1946,  and  pro- 
viding penalties  for  the  violation  hereof 
The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach 
ordains  as  follows: 

Section  1  The  following  words,  as  used 
In  this  ordinance,  shall  have  the  signification 
attached  to  them  in  this  section,  unless  other- 
wls     clearly  apparent  from  the  context: 

(a)  Dwelling:  The  word  "dwelling"  shall 
mean  and  include  any  building  or  structure, 
or  portion  thereof,  designed,  built,  rented, 
leased,  let  or  hired  out  to  be  occupied,  or 
which  is  occupied,  for  living  purposes,  and 
any  services  as  hereinafter  defined,  pro- 
vided in  connection  therewith 

(b)  Services:  The  word  "services"  shall 
mean  and  Include  garages,  garage  spaces, 
parking  spaces,  water,  gas,  electricity,  linens, 
laundry  service,  telephone  service,  cleaning 
service.  Janitor  service,  use  of  washers,  iron- 
ers,  vacuum  cleaners,  or  other  accommoda- 
tions or  benefits  furnished  In  connection  with 
the   renting   or   hiring  of   a  dwelling. 

(c)  Rent:  The  word  "rent"  sliall  mean 
and  include  the  pecuniary  or  other  compen- 
sation charged  or  received  for  the  use  of  a 
dwelling  for  a  specific   period   of   time. 

(d)  Reasonable  rent:  The  words  "reason- 
able rent"  shall  mean  and  Include  a  rent  for 
a  dwelling  not  to  exceed  20  percent  greater 
than  the  rent  charged  or  received  for  the 
same  dwelling  for  the  month  of  June  1946. 
or  any  rental  period,  or  portion  thereof,  in 
said  month. 

(e)  Person:  The  word  "person"  shall  mean 
and  Include  an  individual,  either  acting  as 
principal,  agent,  employee,  or  otherwise,  a 
receiver,  a  trustee,  a  copartnership.  Joint  ad- 
venturers, a  firm,  an  unincorporated  asso- 
ciation, a  syndicate,  a  corporation,  a  so- 
ciety or  a  trust,  whether  acting  for  himself 
or  Itself  or  in  any  representative  capacity. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  charge  or  receive  rent  for  any  dwelling  in 
the  city  of  Long  Beach  which  is  greater  than 
the  reasonable  rent  for  said  dwelling. 

Sec  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  fall,  refuse,  or  neglect  to  provide  any 
services  that  were  provided  in  connection 
with  the  renting  or  hiring  of  a  dwelling 
during  the  month  of  June  1946.  or  any  rental 
period  or  portion  thereof,  in  said  month. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  remove  any  tenant  from  any  dwelling  by 
action  to.  evict  or  recover  possession,  or  to 
attempt  the  same,  so  long  as  the  tenant  con- 
tinues to  pay  the  reasonable  rent  for  said 
dwelling,  unless: 

(a)  The  tenant  has  unreasonably  refused 
the  landlord  access  to  the  dwelling  for  the 


purpose  of  inspection  or  showing  the  d'well- 
ing  to  a  prospective  purchaser,  prospcrtlve 
mortgagee,  or  other  person  having  a  legiti- 
mate interest   therein; 

(b)  The  tenant  has  violated  a  substantial 
obligation  of  his  tenancy  other  than  the 
obligation  to  pay  rent,  and  has  continufd  or 
failed  to  cure  such  violation  after  wr  tten 
notice  by  the  landlord  that  the  violation  ex- 
ists; 

(c)  The  tenant  Is  committing  or  per- 
mitting a  nuisance,  or  is  using  or  permuting 
a  use  of  the  dwelling  for  Immoral  or  Illegal 
purposes; 

(d)  The  landlord  seeks  in  good  faith  to  re- 
cover possession  of  such  dwelling  for  inime- 
diate  use  and  occupancy  by  hlmsell. 

Sec  5  This  ordinance  shall  remalr.  in 
effect  until  August  31.  1946,  unless  sooner 
repealed  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Long  Beach. 

Sec  6  If  any  section,  subsection,  sentence, 
clause,  or  phrase  of  this  ordinance  is  for  any 
reason  held  to  be  invalid  or  unconstituticnal, 
such  decision  shall  not  effect  the  validity  of 
the  remaining  portions  of  this  ordinance. 
The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Long  Boach 
hereby  declares  that  it  would  have  passed 
this  ordinance,  and  each  section,  subsection, 
sentence,  clause,  and  phrase  thereof,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  fact  that  any  one  or  more  oi  her 
sections,  subsections,  sentences  clauses  or 
phrases  be  declared  Invalid  or  unconsttu- 
tional. 

Sec.  7  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ordinance  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con  I'lc- 
tlon  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $500  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
city  Jail  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach  for  ■  peiiod 
not  exceeding  6  months,  or  by  both  such  line 
and  Imprisonment;  and  each  such  person  as 
principal,  agent,  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  separate  offense  for  each 
day,  during  any  portion  of  which  the  viola- 
tion of.  or  failure,  neglect,  or  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordi- 
nance is  committed,  continued,  or  permitted 
by  such  person. 

Sec  8.  This  Is  an  emergency  measure  and 
is  urgently  required  for  the  Immediate  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace,  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  by  reason  of  the  following  facts, 
to  wit: 

That  on  December  8. 1941.  the  United  States 
declared  a  state  of  war  to  exist  between  said 
United  States  and  the  Japanese  Empire,  and 
on  December  11.  1941.  declared  a  state  of 
war  to  exist  between  said  United  States  ard 
Germany;  that  although  hostilities  ceased  in 
the  war  with  Germany  on  May  8.  1945,  and 
In  the  war  with  the  Japanese  Empire  on 
September  2,  1945.  during  all  of  the  inter- 
vening time  and  up  to  and  Including  the 
present  time.'  this  Nation  was  and  still  is 
at  a  state  of  war;  our  Congress  has  not  yet 
entered  Into  a  peace  treaty  and  may  not 
for  a  long  time  to  come;  that  during  all  of 
this  time  the  prices  of  most  commodities 
have  been  controlled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, and  in  that  connection  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  froze  the  rent  on 
all  dwellings  in  Long  Beach  at  the.  price 
charged  on  M<»rch  1.  1942. 

That  during  the  war  years  and  up  to  and 
including  the  present  time  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  shortage  of  housing  in  Long 
Beach.  Workers  in  this  area  are  leaving 
every  day  because  of  their  Inability  to  find 
housing,  and  veterans  returning  have  no  place 
to  sleep;  that  thousands  of  families  in  this 
area  are  undergoing  great  hardships  because 
of  lack  of  adequate  housing  facilities;  that 
every  effort  is  t>eing  made  to  construct  addi- 
tional houses,  but  lack  '  f  materials  has  made 
it  Impossible  to  bui!d  even  a  small  portion 
of  the  houses  needed  to  fill  the  demand; 
that  the  shortage  of  housing  is  so  great  and 
the  need  for  hnvislnc  so  large,  that  desperate 
people  would  pay  almost  any  price  to  obtain 


portant  that  he  determined  to  escape  with 
a  view  to  making  this  information  available 


I  released  to  tne  preso.     u  n.  w»ii  iic»h  »"«. 
cause,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  Include 


habilitating  our  war-stricken  allies. 
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a  place  to  live;  that,  but  for  the  control 
placed  on  rent  prices  by  the  said  Office  of 
Price  Admlnlstratlcn.  the  welfare  of  a  great 
body  of  the  Long  Beach  public  would  tie 
jeopardized  by  an  unprecedented  raise  in 
rental  prices  out  of  all  proportions  to  the 
ability  of  tenants  to  pay. 

That  at  midnight  on  June  30  1946,  becatise 
of  the  veto  of  a  new  price  administration 
bill  by  President  Harry  S  Truman,  all  price 
controls  In  the  United  States  have  been  lifted; 
that  as  a  result  an  uncontrolled,  unreason- 
able, and  unlimited  raising  of  rents  has 
occurred;  In  Long  Beach  hundreds  of  tenants 
have  received  30-day  notices  of  rental  in- 
creases up  to  800  percent,  and  it  is  believed 
that  thousands  of  additional  tenants  will 
be  so  notified  of  such  exorbitant  increases. 
That  when  said  Increases  take  effect  large 
numbers  of  tenants  will  be  unable  to  pay 
the  Increased  rent  and.  because  of  the  hous- 
ing "Shortage,  will  be  unable  to  locate  other 
dwellings  on  which  the  rent  charged  would 
be  in  an  amount  which  they  could  afford  to 
pay;  these  people  will  be  forced  out  upon  the 
streets,  parks,  end  beaches  In  this  city. 

As  a  result  the  health,  welfare,  and  morals 
of  a  great  number  of  Long  Beach  citizens 
will  be  adversely  affected. 

That  in  an  effort  to  obtain  such  exorbitant 
Increases  manv  landlords  have  served  notices 
of  eviction  upon  their  present  tenants  so 
as  to  secure  such  increased  rent  from  dis- 
tressed persons  heretofore  homeless;  that 
thou'^ar'ds  of  landlords  threaten  that,  as  a 
subterfuge  to  evade  the  placing  of  a  reason- 
able maximum  on  Increases  of  rent  they  will 
evict  their  present  tenants  so  as  to  be  able 
to  enter  into  secret  agreements  with  desperate 
persons  seeking  homes.  That  this  ordinance 
is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  health, 
welfare,  and  morals  of  the  tenants  of  the 
city  of  Long  Beach  until  such  time  as  the 
United  States  Congress  enacts  a  law  once 
again   to  control   rent   prices. 

That  there  is  no  ordinance  of  the  city  of 
Long  Beach,  no  statute  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  law  of  the  Federal  Government  now 
in  effect  which  governs  this  situation. 

Sec.  9.  The  city  clerk  shall  certify  to  a 
separate  roll  call  and  vote  on  the  question 
of  the  emergency  of  this  ordinance  and  to 
its  passage  by  the  vote  of  five  members 
of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Long 
Beach,  and  caiose  the  same  to  be  posted  in 
three  conspicuous  places  in  the  city  of  Long 
Beach  and  it  shall  thereupon  take  effect. 

This  ordinance  shall  also  be  adopted  by 
the  city  council  as  a  regular  ordinance  to 
take  effect  30  days  after  its  final  passage,  to 
the  end  that  in  the  event  of  any  defect  or 
invalidity  In  connection  with  the  adoption  of 
this  ordinance  as  an  emergency  measure,  the 
same  shall,  nevertheless,  be  and  become  effec- 
tive from  and  after  30  days  after  its  final 
passage,  and  the  city  clerk  shall  certify  to  the 
pass;;ge  of  this  ordinance  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Long  Beach,  and  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  posted  in  three  conspicuous  places 
in  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  and  it  shall,  in 
any  event,  take  effect  30  days  after  its  final 
passage. 

I  hereby  certify  that  on  a  separate  roll 
call  and  vote  which  was  taken  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach  upon  the 
question  of  the  emergency  of  this  ordinance 
at  its  meeting  of  July  2,  1946,  the  ordinance 
was  declared  to  be  an  emergency  measure 
by  the  following  vote: 

Ayes:  Councilmen  Pavey,  Wagner,  Clark, 
Klockslem,  Chace,  Brower,  Moxley.  Crawford, 
Lewis. 

Noes:  None. 

Absent:  None. 

I  further  certify  that  thereafter,  at  the 
same  meeting,  upon  a  roll  call  and  vote  of 
adoption  of  the  ordinance,  it  was  adopted 
by  the  city  council  by  the  following  vote: 


Ayes:  Councilmen  Pavey,  Wagner,  Clark, 
Klockslem,  Chace,  Brower,  Moxley,  Crawford, 
Lewis. 

Noes:  None. 

Absent:  None. 

I  further  certify  that  the  foregoing  ordi- 
nance was  thereafter  adopted  on  final  read- 
ing by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Long 
Beach  at  its  meeting  of  July  9,  1946,  by  the 
following  vote: 

Ayes:  Councilmen  Pavey.  Wagner,  Clark, 
Klockslem,  Brower,  Moxley.  Crawford,  Lewis. 

Noes :   None, 

Absent:   Chace. 

[SEAL]  Frank  J.  Beggs.  City  Clerk. 

Certified  as  a  true  and  correct  copy. 
Frank  J.  Beggs. 
City  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Long  Bea<-h. 

JtTLT  10.  1846. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  program  of 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1946,  entitled  "What  Should  We 
Do  About  the  British  Loan": 

Announcfr.  What  should  we  do  about  the 
British  loan?  Does  Britain  need  our  financial 
help?  Is  the  pending  financial  agreement 
the  best  answer? 

Once  again,  the  vital  Issu-  of  the  week  dis- 
cussed on  your  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 
(Applause.) 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Prom 
the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  your  Nation's  Capital, 
Mutual  proudly  presents  America's  pioneer 
public  service  radio  program,  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air. 

The  forum  presents  every  Tuesday  night 
at  this  same  time  the  vital  issue  of  the  week, 
both  sides  of  that  Issue,  and  the  men  who 
affect  the  decisions. 

Theodore  Granik.  attorney  and  moderator, 
founded  this  forum  program  18  years  ago. 
Tonight  is  our  eighteenth  birthday  which 
makes  us  the  oldest  public  discussion  pro- 
gram in  American  radio. 

The  forum  has  changed  locations  during 
the  18  years  of  Its  life  and  it  has  changed  its 
format  occasionally,  always  Improving  Its 
service  to  the  people  In  fulfillment  of  its 
goal — the  full  and  public  discussion  of  all 
sides  of  all  issues. 

At  this  point,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Granik  and 
the  entire  staff  of  the  American  Forum,  we 
extend  otir  sincere  thanks  for  the  hundreds 
of  congratulatory  messages  we  have  been 
receiving  on -our  birthday  from  Cabinet  of- 
ficers. Senators,  Congressmen,  Government 
otBcials.  and  others. 

During  these  past  years  the  announcers 
who  have  Introduced  these  programs  have 
changed  frequently,  but  this  one  line  re- 
mains the  same:  "And  now  here  Is  your 
chairman,  Theodore  Granik!"     [Applause.] 

Chairman  Granik.  Good  evening.  Last 
September,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vrar,  top 
financial  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
came  to  Washington  to  meet  with  our  State 
Department  and  financial  authorities.  They 
discussed  a  new  financial  arrangement 
whereby  the  United  States  would  make  avaU- 
able  to  Great  Britain  sufficient  money  to 
help  restore  the  British  economy. 

Their  goal  was  to  start  the  wheels  of  world 
trade  moving  once  again.    After  veeks  of 


negotiations,  a  figure  of  $3,750,000,000 
finally  decided  upon   as  the  sum  CongreM 
should  be  asked  to  approve 

The  announcement  met  Tsrying  reactions, 
both  in  London  and  in  Washington.  Some 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  attacked 
tbe  conditions  of  the  loan.  They  said  the 
British  representatives  had  come  away  with 
a  bad  tiargaln. 

Here  in  Washington,  reaction  has  been 
slowly  building,  until  now.  on  the  eve  of 
Senate  hearings,  there  are  two  emphatic  and 
quite  articulate  groups  on  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

Although  part  of  thla  subject  Is  tied  up 
emotionally  with  years  of  what  some  claim 
have  l>een  questionable  financial  transac- 
tions with  the  British,  for  the  most  part 
both  the  opposition  and  the  proponents  rest 
their  case  on  cold  logic. 

Those  who  are  opposed  claim  that  the 
money  could  be  better  spent  In  getting  our 
own  house  In  cwder.  They  say  we  chould 
allow  our  returning  veterans  to  borrow  more 
money  at  a  lower  rate  of  Interest  than  the 
present  GI  bill  allows  or  grant  veterans  out- 
right bonuses.  ■' 

There  Is  the  complaint  by  varioui  Senators 
that  the  negotiations  were  conducted  too 
secretly,  and  that  much  more  information 
should  be  forthcoming  before  Congress  acts. 
Some  also  want  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  British  loan  is  the  forerunner  of  similar 
loans  to  Russia  and  other  nations. 

Those  In  favor  claim  that  this  new  loan 
agreement  is  different  in  almost  every  respect 
from  the  old  war  debt — that  this  loan  will 
go  largely  for  purchases  of  raw  materials  and 
equipment  to  help  restore  the  British  econ- 
omy. 

Most  of  the  money,  they  say.  will  be  spent 
right  here  in  the  United  States.  Proponents 
also  point  out  that  by  the  terms  of  this  loan. 
Great  Britain  Is  to  end  at  once  exchange  con- 
trols on  day-by-day  buriness  transactions 
with  Americans,  and  within  a  year  exchange 
controls  throughout  the  entire  sterling  bloc 
area. 

They  point  out  also  that  Congress  has  al- 
ready paved  the  way  for  such  international 
economic  cooperation  by  extending  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act,  expanding  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  UNRRA. 

Those  are  the  high  lights  for  you,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  America,  whose  decision  this  ultimately 
becomes.  We  pose  the  question:  "What 
should  we  do  about  the  British  loan?" 

We  have  as  our 'guests  four  distinguished 
authorities.  First,  a  noted  American  who 
played  a  leading  part  In  the  negotiations  with 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  on  this 
financial  agreement,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Hon.  William  L.  Clayton.  Mr  Clay- 
ton. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Mr.  GranlJc  and  ladies  and 
gentleman.  I  am  for  the  British  agreement — 
and  I  prefer  to  call  It  an  agreement  rather 
than  a  loan,  the  loan  only  being  one  aspect 
of  It — because  this  agreement  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  organization  of  the  postwar 
world  for  economic  peace  among  nations, 
without  which  world  peace  cannot  long  be 
preserved. 

Without  the  British  agreement,  nations 
are  almost  certain  to  continue  the  course  en 
which  they  were  set  by  two  world  wars — a 
course  of  economic  nationalism,  of  dosed 
markets,  of  economic  blocs  patterned  along 
the  lines  of  Nazi  Germany,  with  all  that  such 
a  course  brings  in  pulling  and  hauling  be- 
tween nations  for  more  power  and  more 
trade  territory. 

With  the  British  agreement,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
with  more  than  half  of  the  world's  trade,  can 
lead  the  nations  of  the  world  back  to  a  sys- 
tem of  open  markets  where  every  country  Ifl 
free  to  trade  with  every  other  country  on 
equal  terms,  where  economic  blocs  becom* 
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ImpoMlble,  and  where  the  trade  of  tbe  world 
develops  and  expands  under  a  system  of 
natural  competition  with  Increased  produc- 
tion. Increased  consumption,  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living  for  all  peoples  everywhere. 
Chairman  Obanix.  Thank  you.  Mr  Clay- 
ton. And  now  one  of  tbe  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  be  House  of  Representatives,  a  gooo 
friend  of  the  Forum,  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  the  State  of  Misscurl,  Repre- 
sentative DrwTT  Shobt. 

R^preaenUtlve  Shobt.  Chatrmtin  Granlk.  I 
am  acainst  this  proposed  Eritish  loan  with 
all  my  heart  nnd  ^^oul.  I  talk  as  I  vote  and  I 
vote  as  I  Ulk.  I  would  like  the  world  to 
know  Just  how  much  money  our  opponents 
would  be  willing  to  lend  a  neichtxsr  to  whom 
they  made  a  loan  25  years  ago.  which  has 
never  been  repaid,  and  whether  they  would 
be  anxlcua  to  give  him  another  t3.750,000.0C0 
now 

Most  of  the  people  who  favor  this  loan  do 
not  care  much  about  the  taxpayers  money. 
They  are  great  liberals  with  the  other  guy's 
dough  Charity  begins  at  home.  A  good 
citizen  Is  not  the  man  who  takes  care  of 
the  whole  cummuntty  and  lavishly  wastes  his 
substance  upon  his  neighbors  while  his  own 
wife  and  children  are  In  want  and  need. 
You  do  not  hav*"  to  go  to  Europe  to  find 
misery.  I  have  seen  It;  I  have  seen  It  dozens 
of  times  m  every  country  over  there  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  have  seen 
It  hundreds  of  times  right  here  in  the  United 
States 

So  long  as  I  know  they  have  crown  Jewel.s 
of  the  king  and  the  czar — and  I  have  seen 
them,  they  are  brilliant  and  would  bring  a 
neat  sum  on  any  market  today,  enough  to 
lun  any  government  for  quite  a  while — as 
lung  as  they  wear  ermine  and  emeralds  In 
London  and  Moscow,  as  long  as  foreign  assets 
are  hidden  In  nearly  every  country  of  the 
world.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  one  dollar 
to  take  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  my  own 
people.  Our  old  people  are  now  drawing 
inadequate  pensions,  not  enough  for  medi- 
cine, let  alone  fuel,  rent.  food,  and  clothing 
Why  not  take  care  of  them  before  the  rest 
of  the  world' 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man Shost.  Next,  an  authority  we  are  al- 
ways delighted  to  have  with  us  on  thlr  pro- 
gram, one  of  our  very  good  friends,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. Senator  Clavdz  Peppeb 

Senator  Feppek  Mr  Granik.  ladles  and 
gentleman.  I  leel  very  profoundly  that  we 
will  be  making  an  Invaljjable  contribution 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world  by 
Immediate  passage  of  this  financial  agree- 
ment l)etween  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  I  say  that  because  It  Is  good 
business  for  America  to  make  this  loan. 
And  why  do  I  say  that?  In  the  first  place, 
because  this  loai  Is  not  a  gift:  Is  Is  an 
agreement  to  help  the  best  customer  the 
United  States  ever  had  to  get  to  be  that 
good  customer  again. 

This  loan  to  Great  Britain  will  make  It 
posslbJe  for  Britain  to  buy  the  products  of 
American  Industry,  particularly  the  heavy 
goods  Industries  whirh  depend  so  much  on 
export  markets  I  say  it  is  good  business 
for  America  because  It  will  benefit  every  sec- 
tion of  our  economy —agriculture.  Industry. 
and  U\boT.  for  they  bought  half  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  goods,  half  of  them  agricul- 
tural pr-xlucts.  In  1937. 

Frankly.  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  under- 
sUnd  the  reasons  for  this  presumed  hostility 
to  this  financial  agr»>ement.  Certainly  upon 
reflection,  the  opposition  does  not  want  the 
alternative  of  excharge  restrictions  and  the 
continuance  of  emergency  controls  which 
win  keep  American  goods  from  British  mar- 
kets— and  1  might  say  from  other  markets 
as  well  This  agreement,  on  the  contrary. 
means  a  breaking  up  of  the  old  system  of 
unilateral  exchange  restrictions.  By  this 
•freement  the  British  have  agreed  to  abolish. 
for  ezatcple,  the  sterling  poo!,  which  will  en- 


able us  to  build  up  trade  on  better  terms 
with  other  nations,  as  well  as  the  B.ltish. 

The  events  of  the  last  year  have  made  It 
unmistakably  clear  that  International  co- 
operation In  the  political  field  must  rest  on 
international  economic  cooperation.  In 
truth,  world  trade  and  world  peace  await 
our  decision. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Senator 
PrpFER.  Next,  another  friend  of  the  forum 
who  has  come  to  these  microphones  many 
times  to  discuss  vital  Issues,  the  distinguifhed 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Colorado.  Senator 
Edwin  C.  Johnscn 

Senator  Johnson.  WiJd  and  uncontrolled 
inflation  is  sv/ecping  the  earth.  Tonight  a 
cup  of  coffee  costs  tlOO  in  certain  cities,  and 
yet  we  Americans  smugly  think  It  cannot 
happen  here  Under  Federal  Rsserve  ar- 
rangements, every  dollar  of  our  huge  bond 
Lisues  is  prlntlng-pre.--8  money.  Tonight  the 
currency  of  the  United  States,  which  includes 
a  trainload  of  interest -bearing  printing-press 
mcmey  which  we  cull  bonds,  totals  more  than 
WOO.OOO.OOO.COO  Now  It  Is  proposed  that  we 
odd  another  carload  of  printlng-pre^s  money 
to  that  tralnluad  of  infiited  curret  cy  which 
already  Is  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
this  Republic  It  Is  proposed  that  we  istsue 
3.750.0C0.0C0  additional  paper  dollars  to 
finance  a  Biltlsh  loan. 

During  the  next  3  years  Britain  expects  to 
spend  twice  the  amount  of  this  loan  on 
armaments  If  Britain  gets  such  a  loan  fr  m 
us  she  will  be  able  to  hold  her  own  in  ihe 
world's  current  armament  race.  .__ 

Henry  Wallace  says  not  only  must  we  put 
up  $8,000  OCO  OCO  to  carry  out  our  pledge  In 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreement,  plus  several 
thousand  million  dollars  for  UNRRA.  but  in 
addition  to  those  carloads  of  paper  money  this 
great  liberal  leader  anticipates  that  during 
the  next  3  years  we  must  put  up  •15,000.000- 

000  for  additional  loans  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

1  do  not  charge  the  American  sponsors  of 
these  vicious  leans  a  desire  to  finance  a 
world  armament  race,  but  the  net  result  of 
th?ir  fantastic ~propo.sal  will  do  exactly  that 
What  a  bankrupt  heritage  this  generation  of 
Americans  is  leaving  to  posterity.  It  can  hap- 
pen here.  Ted  Granik  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  soon  a  cup  of  coffee  will  cost  $100 
right  here  in  Wa.«hlnt;ton 

Chairman  Granik  Thank  you.  gentlemen. 
There  we  have  the  Issues  and  the  sides  are  . 
clearly  drawn  And  now  to  start  our  dis- 
cussion. Mr  Clayton,  since  you  are  a  good 
businessman,  in  your  opinion,  is  this  loan 
merely  a  gift,  or  Is  it  good  business? 

Mr.  Clayton  Mr.  Granik,  In  no  sense  tan 
it  b3  considered  a  gift.  The  loan  Is  pro- 
posed In  a  solemn  agreement  which  is  en- 
tered into  by  two  great  nations,  and  the 
agreement  carries  the  commitments  and  con- 
ditions which  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
loan  to  be  repaid  In  that  the  agreement 
provides  that,  within  1  year  after  it  becomes 
effective,  trade  as  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States  and  Britain  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  shall  be  on  a  multilateral  basis 
and  not  on  a  bilateral  basis 

Senator  Johnson  But,  Mr.  Clayton,  you  are 
famniar  with  the  fact  that  the  United  King- 
dom has  already  entered  Into  bilateral  agree- 
ments  with  France,  with  Sweden,  with  the 
ICeiherlands,  and  with  two  or  three  other 
western  European  countries.  They  have  al- 
ready entered  Into  them, 

Mr.  Clayton  I'es,  sir;  and  that  Is  one  ol 
the  great  advantages  aad  benefits  of  this 
agree  nent,  and  this  agreement  provides  that 
thos:-  agreements  shall  be  canceled  within 
1  year  after  this  agreement  become,  effective. 
Representative  Short.  Ted,  Mr.  Clayton 
is  a  very  successful  man,  and  we  all  respect 
his  Judgment  a  great  deal,  but  I  cant  see 
how  he  considers  it  a  good  business  propo- 
sition to  run  the  risk  of  Jendlng  a  creditor 
who  has  not  yet  paid  back  an  obligation 
that  has  extended  over  25  years,  by  giving 
him  more  money.    I  know  many  merchants 


who  have  gone  broke  by  extending  credit, 
but  none  ever  went  broke  on  a  cash  basis, 
and  often  the  fellow  you  extend  the  credit 
to  turns  out  hating  you  instead  of  repaying 
you. 

Mr.  Clayton  Inat  brings  on  a  let  ol  other 
talk,  Mr.  Short.  The  other  loan,  as  you  call 
It,  was  really  lend-lease.  We  knew  better 
this  time.  Instead  of  extending  a  loan  for 
goods  that  were  priced  at  two  or  three  prices, 
and  with  a  high  rate  of  interest,  goods  that 
were  shot  away  in  a  war  that  was  a  common 
war  for  them  and  for  us.  this  tim  we  have 
given  It  on  lend-lease  and  have  been  given  it 
on  lend-lease,  and  are  \.ipinB  It  out  with  an 
agreement.  Everything  tha*  has  been  con- 
sumed and  shot  awa>  at  a  ccmmon  enemy, 
the  airplanes  use*  to  bomj  his  plants,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  ihe  rid.  wo/n-out  tanks, 
we  are  j.ot  charging  frr  this  time 

Representative  SmOrt.  Without  pride  of 
power,  lust  of  ambition,  or  desl.e  for  mate- 
rial gain,  we  went  Into  t!-e  war  26  years  ago, 
came  out  without  a  doll  ir  of  indemnity, 
without  an  acre  of  territor,  After  the  war 
we  extended  loans  of  113.000,000.000  to  the 
allies,  and  the  little  country  of  !•  inland  was 
the  only  one  that  made  a  serloiu  effort  to 
pay  us  back 

You  come  along  alter  thl?;  exhausting  war 
when  we  have  expended  t^S.OJO.OOO.OOO  In 
lend-lease,  ten  and  one-<ialf  to  Russia,  and 
39  to  Great  Britain,  and  after  furnishing 
three-fourths  of  all  the  All'ed  troops  in 
north  Africa.  Slciiy.  Italy,  ana  thf  Western 
Front  and  after  winning  the  wa*  In  the 
Pacific  almost  single-handed'  with  hat  In 
hand  wanting  another  hand-out.  Will  Clay- 
ton never  made  his  imney  by  extending 
credit  to  such  customer? 

Senator  Pepper  On  the  contrary.  1  think  it 
was  such  far-sighted  vision  as  he  has  ex- 
hibited in  this  trade  agreement  that  made 
it  possible- for  Mr  Will  Clayton  to  build  up 
the  greatest  cotton  brokerage  business  in  the 
world  and  to  have  fifteen  or  twenty  million 
dollars  of  his  own  money. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  but  this  time  he  Is 
not  using  his  own -money 

Senator  Pepper.  But  he  Is  putting  up  more 
of  his  own  money  for  taxes  than  we  are 
around  this  table.  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Johnson  Before  the  evening  Is 
over,  I  am  going  to  give  him  a  chance  to  in- 
vest some  of  his  own  money  In  the  British 
loan  if  he  thinks  It  is  such  wonderful  busi- 
ness. 

Representative  Short.  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  your  floating  a  private  British 
loan  here.  If  anyone  wants  to  run  the  haz- 
ard or  take  the  risk  Do  not  force  it  on  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  don't  see  why  In  an  agree- 
ment that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  we  should  expect  only  a  part 
of  the  Nation  to  put  up  the  money  This 
agreement  Is  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  In  it,  and  I  think  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
ought  to  put  up  the  money  that  Is  advanced 
to  the  British. 

Representative  Short.  Mr  Clayton,  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  not  the  richest  country 
in  the  world,  which  a  lot  of  pecple  foolishly 
think.  Other  countries  are  larger  than  we 
are  In  area  and  In  population  and  have  vaster 
untapped  natural  resources.  Now  we  have 
gone  to  the  rescue  twice  In  our  own  genera- 
tion and  extended  loans,  we  have  given  this 
M9.000.000.000  In  lend-lease,  we  have  set  up 
under  the  Bretton  Wcxjds  agreement  an  In- 
ternational bank  with  $10,000,000,000  assets, 
and  we  are  responsible  for  six  billion,  we  have 
appropriated  $3,500,000,000  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  we  voted  one  billion  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  for  UNRRA  we  voted 
another  billion  three  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion to  UNRRA.  we  furnished  72  percent  of 
all  those  funds  and  the  other  nations  have 
put  in  28  percent.    Now  there  is  an  end  to 
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our  capacity  and  there  is  also  an  end  to  the 
ro-id. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Granik,  I  think  it  Is 
very  easy  In  these  discussions  to  get  off  on 
extraneous  issues.  It  seems  to  me  the  ques- 
tion that  is  important  is.  what  Is  Britain 
going  to  do,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
what  she  does  on  American  business  and  our 
economy  if  this  loan  is  not  made?  Everyone 
knows  that  Britain  has  had  a  terrible  burden 
to  bear  in  this  war,  and  Instead  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Short,  giving  us  all  the  credit  for  saving 
Great  Britain.  I  think  that  she  and  France 
and  the  other  countries  that  bore  the  first 
brunt  of  German  aggression  in  World'  War  I 
and  World  War  II  are  entitled  to  have  a  word 
.<:aid  on  their  behalf  for  what  they  did  in 
saving  us  as  well. 

What  I  started  to  say  was  that  due  to  the 
condition  that  Britain  Is  In  today  financially, 
I  am  not  speaklnK  about  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  lower  clothing  and  food  ration  today 
that  they  had  during  the  war,  but  I  said  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  In  the  condition 
they  are  in  today  with  respect  to  world  trade, 
they  can't  buy  again  $.500,000,000  of  products 
a  year  from  the  United  States,  half  of  th^m 
BRrlcultural  products,  as  they  did  In  1937, 
unless  we  can  help  them  get  back  on  their 
feet. 

Sanator  Johnson.  I  thought  they  were  go- 
ing to  trade  with  us.  Are  we  going  to  put 
up  the  money  for  them  to  buy  goods  from 
us?  Is  that  pood  business?  If  you  are  talk- 
ing about  trading,  let's  trade.  Let's  trade 
goods  for  goods,  if  that  Is  what  the  formula 
is. 

Senator  Pepper.  Senator,  the  peculiarity  Is 
that  Britain  makes  her  living  primarily  by 
taking  raw  materials  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  principally  from  this  country,  and 
converting  them  into  finished  goods.  Now 
she  can't  be^ln  to  sell  us  anything  until  she 
can  first  get  the  raw  materials  to  run  through 
her  factories.  She  has  to  get  dollars  from  us 
before  we  can  get  the  raw  materials 

Renresentative  Short  And  when  we  lend 
her  the  dollars,  she  will  spend  most  of  them 
with  her  colonies  abroad  and  our  money  will 
be  pone  and  we  will  be  sitting  high  and  dry. 
Chairman  Granik  Senator  Johnson,  here 
is  a  question  directed  to  you:  Isn't  the  only 
alternative  to  the  British  loan  a  form  of 
economic  isolationism  whose  political  coun- 
terpart helped  bring  on  World  War  II? 

Senator  Johnson.  Of  course  not.  That  is 
a  perfectly  ridiculous  and  silly  question. 
When  you  are  talking  business,  business  is 
one  tWng,  and  while  commerce,  of  course, 
does  "ause  w.irs — but  we  always  hear  these 
arguments,  we  heard  the  arguments  when 
we  were  talking  about  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement.  "Why.  sure.  If  we  don't  act  upon 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreement,  If  the  United 
States  Congress  doesn't  act  favorably  upon 
it,  the  whole  world  will  be  plunged  Into  war 
again,"  and  I  supported  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement. 

Renresentatl^e  Short.  Ed.  I  didn't,  but  we 
are  the  only  country  that  has  ratified  it. 
Britain  hasn't  ratifieci  it;  Russia  hasn't  rati- 
fied it.  Perhaps  when  we  give  them  these 
loans,  then  they  will  pay  part  of  our  money 
Into  the  fund. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Short,  but 
you  are  in  error,  Britain  has  ratified  it  and 
almost  every  country  in  the  world  has  rati- 
fied It. 

Representatlv*  Short.  She  hasn't  put  up 
anv  of  the  dough. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Russia  hasn't  ratified  It,  but 
Britain  and  almost  every  country  In  the 
world  has  already  ratified  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement,  and  we  are  meeting  in  Savannah 
on  the  8th  of  March  to  organize  It. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point  about  some- 
thing Senator  Johnson  said.  He  said  we 
ought  to  trade  goods  for  goods  with  Britain. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  trading.  Senator  John- 
son, that  we  are  trying  to  avoid  in  this 
agreement,  what  we  c.<ill  bilateral  trading, 
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a  closed  market  trading:  BrlUin  will  buy 
something  of  ours  If  we  will  buy  the  same 
thing  of  hers.  We  want  multilateral  trad- 
ing, trading  around  the  world,  so  that  every 
country  is  free  to  trade  with  every  other 
country.  The  kind  of  trading  that  you  speak 
of  Is  the  kind  of  trading  that  Hitler  did. 
Senator  Johnson.  No,  I  am  not. 
Mr.  Clayton.  I  am  not  saying  you  are  for 
Hitler  or  anvthing  of  that  kind,  but  I  am 
telling  you  that  that  kind  of  trading— trad- 
ing goods  for  goods  between  two  nations — is 
bilateral  trading. 

Senator  Johnson.  That's  isn't  what  1  am 
talking  about  at  all,  but  I  am  talking  about 
goods  for  goods:  yes,  of  course.  Do  you 
think  you  have  to  loan  somebody  money  to 
get  them  to  trade  with  you? 
Mr.  Clayton.  Certainly  not. 
Senator  Johnson.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing about  business.  Mr.  Clayton.  You  are 
a  smart  businessman  and  I  am  not,  but  If 
you  want  people  to  trade  with  you,  if  you 
want  people  to  buy  American  goods,  the 
thing  that  you  want  them  to  do  Is  to  borrow 
money  from  you.  Britain  owes  the  Argen- 
tine and  India,  and  several  other  countries, 
fifteen  or  fourteen  billion  dollars.  I  don't 
know  which  It  is,  but  the  only  way  that  they 
can  pay  those  loans  Is  with  goods  and  pay  the 
services  with  goods.  For  that  reason  Britain 
does  have  a  fifteen  or  fourteen  billion  trade 
advantage  over  us  with  the  countries  from 
whom  she  has  borrowed  monej.  If  you  want 
to  sell  something  to  Great  Biltaln,  j'ou  are 
going  about  It  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  This  agreement.  Senator 
Johnson,  cancels  the  advantage  of  which 
you  speak. 
Senator  Johnson.  How  can  you  cancel  It? 
Mr.  Clayton.  If  the  agreement  were  not 
made,  then  you  would  be  right,  but  this 
agreement  provides  that  within  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  time  Britain  Is  to  refund  thes^  debts 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  payment  of  so 
much  annually,  and  to  make  those  payments 
convertible  into  dollars  or  francs  or  any  other 
currency  so  that  the  country  that  is  receiving 
them  can  buy  it  In  any  place  in  the  world  it 
wants  to  buy,  so  It  will  not  have  to  buy  in 
Britain,  This  agreement  cancels  the  very 
arrangement  that  you  speak  of. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  doesn't  cancel  the 
debts— it  doesn't  cancel  the  debt  to  Argentina 
and  it  doesn't  cancel  the  debt  to  India,  and 
because  of  that  debt,  Britain  has  an  advan- 
tage over  any  other  nation  to  sell  to  those 
countries. 

Mr.  Clayton,  Not  in  accordance  with  this 
aprtement  because  while  this  agreement 
doesn  t  cancel  the  debt,  as  you  say,  it  makes 
the  debt  convertible,  so  much  per  year.  The 
plan  Is  that  Britain  will  refund  these  debts 
over  a  long  period  of  time  and  as  the  annual 
Installments  come  due,  they  will  be  con- 
vertible into  dollars  so  that  these  countries 
can  buy  In  the  United  States. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Granik,  I  want  to  get 
back  to  the  point  of  what  is  the  significance 
in  respect  to  peaceful  commerce  among  the 
principal  powers  of  the  world  as  Influenced 
by  this  agreement.  Before  the  war.  Great 
Britain  had  about  40  percent  of  all  the  world 
trade,  I  believe,  Mr,  Clayton. 
Mr.  Clayton.  That  is  right. 
Senator  Pepper.  It  is  entirely  probable,  and 
I  think  it  Is  the  opinion  of  our  best  business- 
men, that  after  the  war,  due  to  the  devasta- 
tion there  Is  in  the  other  war-torn  countries, 
that  the  British  Empire  and  their  group,  and 
the  United  States,  will  together  have  some- 
thing like  three-fourths  of  all  the  world 
trade.  If  the  British  Empire  has  to  bottle 
all  her  trade  up  in  tbe  empire  system  and 
build  a  tariff  wall  aroimd  it  in  order  to  sur- 
vive because  she  hasn't  got  dollars  to  trade 
in  a  free  world  market,  it  means  that  we  have 
got  to  do  the  same  thing  or  there  has  got  to 
be  a  trade  war  to  the  death  between  the 
American  and  the  British  economic  systems. 


That  is  the  reason  I  said  I  think  this  agree- 
ment was  in  the  Interest  of  (leace  as  well  as 
In  the  Interest  of  world  trade. 

Represenutlve  Short.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  that  Germany  and  Japan  and  Italy, 
great  maritime  nations,  as  well  as  Norway. 
"a  neutral  (she  was  until  she  was  Invaded  )i 
lost  pretty  much  of  their  shipping  facilities, 
and  that  Great  Britain  will  gain  that  world 
trade.  Of  course,  slie  Is  maneuvering  now 
to  get  our  merchant  ships — operating  several 
hundred  of  them.  She  will  do  it  again  If  we 
be  fools  enough  to  give  everything  away. 

Chairman  Granik.  Senator  PtppEa,  I  have 
a  question  for  you:  Secretary  Wallace  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  United  SUtes 
must  dig  up  ar  additional  $15,000,000,000 
to  be  loaned  to  Europe  and  Asia.  Now  the 
question:  Is  the  projected  British  loan  the 
first  in  a  series  to  other  countries? 

Senator  Pepph.  In  my  opinion,  there  will 
be  and  there  should  be  loans  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  amount  of  the  loan,  however, 
will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  that  country 
in  the  first  place  to  satisfy  men  like  Mr. 
Clayton  here  that  they  can  have  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  paying  that  money  back:  In 
the  second  place,  that  they  are  willing  to 
meet  the  conditions  that  we  Impose, 

I  happen  to  have  been  in  London  when 
Mr.  Clayton  was  over  there,  and  I  know  that 
he  was  talking  hard  bunlness  to  the  British 
In  telling  them  that  If  they  expected  this 
kind  of  loan  from  us,  we  had  to  ta'k  about 
how  It  was  going  to  benefit  the  commerce 
and  the  business  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson.  Sure,  that  is  a  good 
talking  point 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  In  making  loans  to 
these  other  countries,  the  essential  criterion 
is  not  that  It  Is  going  to  be  a  gift,  not  UNRRA. 
but  business  advantage  to  the  United  States. 
Representative  Short.  That  is  a  lot  of  nice, 
pretty  talk  they  give  us.  but  the  fact  is.  the 
British  people  have  quadrupled  their  savings 
in  this  war  An  AP  dispatch  from  London 
as  late  as  February  7.  by  Harold  Mcintosh, 
chairman  of  the  National  Savings  Commit- 
tee, says  that  during  the  past  6  years  the 
small  saver  has  Increased  his  reserves  of 
national  savings  from  five  billion  to  twenty 
billion  four  hundred  million  dollars,  a  four- 
fold increase. 

Now.  we  can't  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
war  cost  us  $469,000,000,000.  as  well  as  over 
a  million  casualties,  and  that  we  have  a 
staggering  national  debt  of  $280,000,000,000 
todiy,  the  highest  per  capita  debt  of  any 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 

Senator  Johnson-  Yes,  and,  Dewey  Short, 
it  is  a  debt  that  Is  larger  than  the  combined 
and  total  debt  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  Is  far  greater  than  the  total  debt  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  of  course,  leaving  Japan 
and  Germany  and  Italv  out. 

Representative  Short.  Of  course  Britain 
wants  a  $3,750,000,000  loan;  Russia  has  al- 
ready Indicated  she  wants  a  $6,000,000,000 
loan;  Mr,  Guoin.  the  successor  of  Charles  De 
Gaulle,  says  the  only  thing  that  will  save 
France  will  be  a  $2,503,000,003  American  loan; 
Poland  needs  two  billion;  and  China  can  use 
five.  Where-  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
are  you  going  to  eet  the  money? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Mr.  Short,  yoii  say  the  war 
cost  us  $169,000,000,000.  If  we  spent  $469.- 
OOO.OCO.COO  to  win  the  war.  shouldn't  we  spend 
a  little  less  than  1  percent  of  that  amount 
to  help  win  the  peace? 

Representative  Short.  Yes.  If  I  could  be 
assured  that  It  would  win  the  peace,  or  even 
contribute  to  the  winning  of  it,  I  would  be 
for  it. 
Mr.  Clayton.  It  will  help  win  It. 
Senator  Johnson.  This  Is  what  you  are  do- 
ing as  I  see  it.    The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
said  that  the  trading  deficit  of  Europe.  Asia, 
and  South  America  for  the  next  3  years  will 
be  $51,000,000,000.    That  Is  their  deficit.    Ex- 
cluding the  United  States,  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  expend  during  the  next  3  years 
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•65,000 .OOO.OCO  for  armaments.  If  It  were  not 
for  the  current  armament  rac«,  would  there 
be  a  deficit  of  •51.000  000.000  abroad?  You 
talk  about  your  war.  Let's  hear  your  answer 
tothhtl 

Mr.  Clattow.  I  don't  know,  I  dont  knoxr 
th«'  answer.  Senator  JoHNroN.  but  I  do  know' 
this,  that  In  two  world  wars  we  were  very, 
very  happy  that  BrlUin  and  Prance  and 
other  countries  had  sp<;nt  some  money  on 
armaments  and  did  have  a  navy  to  protect 
us  until  we  could  get  ready.     I  know  that. 

Senator  Johitson  And  they  were  mighty 
glad  to  have  us  come  In.  too. 

Mr  CLATTon    They  may  have  been. 

Senator  Johnson    May  have  been? 

Mr.  Cu^TToN  It  was  a  mutual  rescue  party. 
It  was  net  one-sided. 

Senator  Peppdi.  Mr  Granik  and  Senator 
JoHNJON.  I  think  we  are  spending  a  con- 
siderable sum  upon  armament  ourselves,  and 
I  guesa  these  other  countries 

Senator  Johnson  (Interposing).  We  are 
becauae  they  are      We  have  to. 

Senator  Pcppk*  Maybe  they  are  because 
we  are.  It  Is  like  which  came  first,  the  hen 
or  the  egg 

Senator  Johnson.  Oh,  no:  we  are  disarm- 
ing, and  there  has  been  a  great  deul  of  com- 
plaint In  this  coimuy  because  we  are  dis- 
arming. 

Senator  Pom.  Tea.  we  are  disarming  ex- 
cept for  the  exclualve  possession  of  the  atomic 
bomb. 

Ssnator  Johnson.  We  have  a^ked  the 
Council  to  take  charge  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Senator  Pkppei  No.  We  won't  get  off  on 
that 

Senator  Johnson  You  are  the  fellow  who 
launched  It.  so  go  ahead. 

Senator  Pcppaa.  We  are  not  telling  the 
Security  Council  to  take  it,  unfortunately; 
but  what  I  started  to  say  was,  the  way  we 
can  reduce  this  armament,  the  way  we  can 
have  a  more  peaceful  world,  i.s  to  have  fiee 
world  trade  where  we  don't  build  tarifi  walls. 
uhere  we  dont  build  these  totalitarian  eco- 
nomic or  political  systems  around  the  vari- 
ous countries  or  country  groups,  but  have 
the  kind  of  free  world  trade  that  wll!  give 
private  enterprise  and  not  collectivism  a 
chance  to  live  In  the  world. 

Representative  Short  But  some  of  us. 
Claucs.  still  believe  In  protection  in  this 
country  and  are  not  yet  going  to  become  free 
trifders. 

Seaator  Psftoi.  So  did  the  Chinese  when 
they  built  a  wail  around  their  country. 
.  .^Cliairman  Geanik.  Mr.  Clayton,  I  have  a 
qtiestlon  for  you  While  Britain  is  applying 
for  a  loan  here  ehe  is  reportedly  negotiating 
^  foans  to  other  nations  For  example.  Greece 
is  said  to  get  •40.000.000  In  British  loans. 
for  which  Britain  in  return  receives  valuable 
commercial  and  political  advantages.  Why 
Is  Britain  loanlcg  money  if  she  herself  must 
borrow? 

Mr.  CtJiTTON  I  am  scrry.  1  can't  answer 
that.  Mr.  Granik.  Whatever  Britain  may 
loan  in  a  small  way  to  a  country  like  Greece 
would  certainly  be  paid  for  in  British  manu- 
factiues.  What  we  are  loaning  Britain  .Is 
e«ential  for  Britain  to  pay  for  her  imports, 
her  foods,  and  her  raw  materials,  without 
which  ehe  can't  feed  herself  and  she  can't 
work  over  th?  8-yerr  pericd  of  reconversion. 
Representative  SHoar.  1  want  to  congratu- 
late the  British  on  their  good  sense  and  fine 
patriotism.  She  is  leaning  that  money  to 
Greece  to  protect  her  lifeline  to  India  and 
the  Par  Bast,  to  keep  Rus-^la  out  of  the  Dar- 
(teneUes.  That  is  why  Britain  is  doing  U. 
Britain  Is  going  to  look  after  Britain  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  and  if  we  have  any 
sense  we  will  look  after  ourselves. 

Senator  Pitpeb.  Well.  I  think  the  evidence 
Is  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  fairly  well 
by  ourselves  over  here  and  I  think  that  we 
will  in  the  future 

You  aaked  the  question  a  while  ago  about 
what  Mr.  Wallace  bad  said  about  •15.000,- 


OOO.OOO  of  loan.'  to  Europe  I  understood  Mr. 
Wallace  to  be  talkine  at)Out  the  amount  of 
loans  which  would  enable  Europe  to  become 
normal  customers  again  of  the  United  States. 
The  only  way  we  can  have  full  empi.oyment 
In  this  country,  the  only  way  cur  factories 
that  are  capable  of  turning  out  so  much  cf 
riches  can  rpcrate  is  for  us  to  have  some- 
thing like  •10,000.000,000  a  year  of  foreign 
trade,  and  we  cannot  have  that  trade,  wc 
cannot  keep  those  factories  running,  agrl- 
cuture  cannot  keep  up  its  present  production 
and  we  cannot  keep  up  oui  standard  of  em- 
poymcnt  uneas  we  can  have  those  people 
able  to  buy  from  us  In  dollars 

Senator  Johnson  Senator  Peppes,  right 
while  Secretary  Wallace  was  making  his 
statement  about  the  necessity  for  our- mak- 
ing •  15,000.000.000  worth  of  loans  to  the 
world,  foreign  holdings  in  the  United  States, 
not  including  $4,000,000,000  In  foreign- 
owned  gold,  totaled  more  than  814.000.000,- 
000:  American  assets  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are  three  billion  two  hundred  mil- 
lion: and  Canada  has  got  a  small  sum  of  one 
billion  seven  hundred  million.  That  is  Brit- 
ish dollars  In  this  country. 

Senator  Peppkk.  The  British  have  all  to- 
gether just  about  the  amount  of  assets  in  the 
world  that  they  have  liabilities  in  terms  of 
dollars — In  other  words,  they  would  be  ju.st 
about  even  with  the  world  If  they  had  to  pay 
off  and  could  get  air  their  assets  suddenly 
converted  into  liquid  assets,  but.  Senator, 
Mr.  Will  Clayton  would  not  have  negotiated 
this  loan  to  the  British  if  they  had  had  liquid 
capital  in  the  form  of  dollars  In  this  country 
with  which  they  could  have  done  what  they 
can  do  with  this  •3.750.000,000. 

Representative  Short  I  would  like  to  say 
to.  the  able  Senator  from  Florida  that  Britain 
does  have  •3.238,900.000  In  this  country  in 
bank  deposits  and  Invested  in  stocks  and 
other  securities,  practically  the  same  amount 
that  she  Is  asking  for  in  this  loan.  You  call 
It  a  loan.  I  call  it  a  gift.  -Tear  the  mask 
from  its  face.  They  came  over  for  a  gift 
after  VJ  day.  They  wanted  a  •5.000,000.- 
000  gift.  No,  that  wasn't  welcome  to  us, 
so  you  dickered  with  them  for  a  while  and 
finally  agreed  on  the  sum  of  three  billion 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  million — and  how 
are  they  to  pay  it  back?  For  the  first  5  years 
they  pay  no  interest  at  all.  though  it  costs 
this  Government  2  percent  interest  to  negoti- 
ate and  sell  bonds  to  our  citizens:  then  they 
are  given  a  50-year  period  to  pay  that  money 
back  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  1  62  percent,  less 
than  2  percent  interest,  while  we  charge  our 
own  GI  boys  4  percent  interest;  and  then 
they  pay  it  back  over  a  53-year  period,  pro- 
vided the  balance  of  trade  is  In  their  favor. 
There  is  a  provision,  a  loophole.  Tliey  will 
never  pay  It  back. 

Mr.  Clayton  Mr.  Short.  It  Is  perfectly 
natural,  in  the  position  that  you  take  on 
this  matter,  that  you  should  concentrate  on 
the  loan  and  the  terms  of  the  loan,  but  you 
overlook  the  ccmmltments,  the  advantages 
and  the  benefits  which  the  United  States 
gets  for  that  money,  and  I  tell  you  that  if 
Britain  does  not  get  this  money  In  order  to 
take  care  of  her  food  and  raw  materials  which 
she  must  Import  in  the  3  years  in  which 
she  is  trying  to  get  her  boys  back  home  and 
get  them  back  in  the  factories  and  get  the 
factories  reconverted  and  reconstructed  for 
peacetime  construction — If  she  does  not  get 
the  money  to  do  that,  she  is  driven  to  de- 
fensive methods  of  world  trade,  and  In  doing 
so.  she  wi.i  make  long-term  contracts,  for 
example,  with  some  great  country  that  is 
a  great  producer  of  cotton,  and  she  will  make 
a  contract  with  some  other  country  that 
produces  something  else,  so  that  we  will  be 
shut  out  not  only  for  3  or  4  or  5  years  of 
trade  with  Britain  on  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  other  products  from  this  country 
but  we  may  be  shirt  ouT  for  50  years,  and  not 
only  with  Bntaui  but  with  many  other 
countries. 


Senator  Johnson  But  Mr.  Clayton,  why 
is  it  tha*  when  you  presented  this  agreement 
and  this  loan  proposal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. yr.'U  did  not  accompany  It  with  a  flnr.nclal 
statement  of  Britain?  That  Is  one  of  the 
peculiar  things  that  Is  lacking  in  this  whole 
deal.  As  a  banker,  you  wou.'dnt  let  anyone 
come  Into  your  bank  and  borrow  money  with- 
out a  clear-cut  financial  statement.  Why  Is 
It  that  we  do  not  hive  a  f  nanclal  statement? 

Chairman  Granik.  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen, 
we  pause  briefly  for  summation  of  the  argu- 
ments. Congressman  Short,  will  you  sum 
up? 

Representative  Short  We  all  want,  of 
course,  to  get  along  with  Great  Britain  and 
live  on  a  high  level  of  tl.e  friendliest  feel- 
ings, but  we  don't  Uel,  with  the  htige  debt 
we  have  today  larger  per  capita  than  any 
other  people  on  earth,  and  with  the  high 
taxes  that  confront  us.  that  we  are  In  a 
position  to  extend  another  loan  to  Great 
Britain,  which  will  surely  be  followed  by  de- 
mands of  other  nations  fcr  loans  that  will 
run  Into  the  billions  of  dollars 

The  British  empire  has  640,000.000  people 
In  It.  It  Is  scattered  all  over  the  world  and 
the  sun  never  sets  on  it  They  have  vast 
natural  untapped  resources  of  rubber,  oil, 
timber,  minerals.  Jewels,  and  precious  metals, 
over  « 15. 500  000.000  of  unmlned  gold,  about 
•9.000,000,000  In  diamonds,  and  why,  since 
they  have  quadrupled  their  savings  during 
this  war,  should  this  Nation  of  139.C00.0C0 
peop'e  be  burned  fo'  the  second  time?  We 
were  burned  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  first  time  you  are  stung  by  a  bee.  that 
Isn't  your  fault;  It  Is  perhaps  the  bee's; 
but  If  you  are  stung  a  second  time  within 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  then  that  is  your 
fault 

We  feel  that  while  our  loan  to  Britain 
might  promote  world  trade  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  

Chairman  Grantk  (Interposing).  Talk  Into 
the  microphone. 

Representative  Short.  Oh.  I  thought  every- 
body could  hear  me.  I  don't  like  to  talk  Into 
these  tin  horns.  It  is  like  kissing  a  beauti- 
ful girl  through  a  screen  door,  you  don't  get 
the  full  effect. 

Chairman  Gil\nik.  I  am  sorry.  Congress- 
man Short,  your  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Pepper    will  you  sum  up? 

Senator  Pepper.  No  doubt  the  subject 
which  Dewey  Short  has  suggested  is  far  more 
pleasant  to  mediate  upon  than  the  cold  facts 
of  a  British  agreement.  I  am  afraic^  I  am 
going  to  have  to  yield  to  him  In  making  the 
osculatory  contributions  to  the  debate. 

I  think  all  of  us  feel  that  the  principal  task 
of  this  generation  is  to  save  the  next  from 
the  curse  of  war.  We  promised  these  boys 
when  they  went  forth  to  war  that  we  wouldn't 
malK  the  mistake  this  time  that  we  made 
after  the  last  war  and  forget  them.  We 
promised  them  we  were  going  to  work  with 
other  nations  to  build  a  better  world.  We 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  paying  that 
debt  to  the  dead  already  We  have  set  up 
UNO.  We  have  set  up  the  International 
Bank.  We  have  set  up  the  Reconstruction 
Fund  for  the  rehabilitation  of  war-torn  coun- 
tries. Now  we  are  trying  to  make  It  possible 
for  those  countries  that  are  the  bearers  of 
the  principal  biu-den  of  that  kind  of  world 
able  to  bear  that  burden,  and  Britain  can't 
do  It.  however  much  she  believes  in  democ- 
racy, unless  she  gets  enough  help  to  get 
going  again. 

That  is  what  this  loan,  this  agreement.  Is 
primarily  for.  But  we  have  asked  her,  too, 
to  make  concessions;  that  is,  to  contemplate 
the  kind  of  world  trade  that  we  believe  In, 
and  that  is  what  she  has  agreed  to,  and  we 
are  step  by  step  and  stone  by  stone  building 
the  edifice  of  a  new  world,  tearing  the  crafts- 
mans  mark  of  those  men  who  gave  their 
lives  that  we  might  have  that  kind  of  world. 

That.  I  believe,  is  the  principal  significance 
Of    this    agreement.      We    have    negotiated 
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through  our  executive  agencies.  It  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  now  before  our  Congress  and  our  coun- 
try.   I  believe  that  It  should  be  agreed  to. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen; 
our  time  is  up,     | Applause.] 


WiscoDtin's  War  Caiualtiei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
uniier  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
frrm  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  3, 
1£?46: 

WISCONSIN'S    WAR   CASUALTIES 

Official  World  War  II  Army  casualty  re- 
ports Just  published  show  Wisconsin's  Army 
losses  as  7.038  dead  and  missing. 

There  Is  probably  little  profit  In  pointing 
out  that  this  was  about  twice  the  number  of 
Wisconsin  soldiers  who  died  In  World  War  I, 
w.^en  the  State's  total  was  fourth  highest 
in  the  Nation,  or  that  Milwaukee's  total 
losses  in  this  war  were  three  times  as  great 
as  In  1917-18.  This  was  a  greater  and  dead- 
lier war.  In  which  four  times  as  many  Amer- 
icans were  put  In  uniform  and  many  times 
as  many  actually  went  to  overseas  battle 
fronts  for  longer  periods  of  service. 

Civilian  sacrifices,  too.  were  comparably 
greater.  Separation,  anxiety,  sorrow,  pain, 
di-sfiturement.  dcith— these  and  the  hun- 
dred other  agencies  of  war  have  touched 
every  family,  and  the  scars,  mental  and  phys- 
ical,  will   never   all    be   mended.  , 

Do  we  forget?     Do  we  dare  forget? 

Marble  and  bronze  may  help  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  war  and  all  Its  sacrifices. 
But  what  cold  and  hollow  memorials  these 
will  be  unless  they  signify  our  determina- 
tion to  live  in  greater  mutual  helpfulness. 
In  humble  gratitude  for  the  blessings  now 
preserved  for  us,  which  we  want  to  extend 
to  all  men.  everywhere. 

Only  as  we  now  prove  by  our  actions  that 
our  town,  our  State,  our  Nation,  and  our 
world  can  be  better  for  having  shared  so 
universally  In  the  pain  and  death  and  devas- 
tation of  war  can  we  win  a  truly  compensat- 
ing victory. 

Wisconsin,  counting  Its  dead  and  mourn- 
Irtg  them,  can  determine  to  lead  the  way. 
To  do  so  would  demonstrate,  a  patriotism 
worthy  of  the  sons  who  died  for  us. 


Have  V/e  Less  Courage  Now? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  3, 
1946: 

HAVE  WE  LESS  COtJRACE  NOW? 

This  Fourth  of  July  marks  our  one  hundred 
and  seventieth  anniversary  as  a  nation. 

Our  country  is  troubled,  its  people  are  con- 
fused and  uncertain  of  the  future.    Self-in- 


terest and  greed  have  pyramided  the  woes 
and  disorders  that  trailed  the  greatest  war 
In  our  history.  This  birthday.  Instead  of 
being  a  Joyous  one  to  hall  the  return  of  our 
sons  from  the  danger  of  war,  finds  us  dis- 
turbed and  fearful. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  helpful  on  this  anni- 
versary to  look  back  to  the  day  of  our 
birth— that  July  4  of  1776. 

Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  stretched  13 
weak  colonies,  disunited,  sparsely  settled, 
poor.  Driven  by  hatred  of  oppression,  they 
had  banded  loosely  to  go  to  war  with  the 
greatest  military  power  of  the  time.  Tlicy 
faced  this  trial  with  no  unified  government, 
no  financial  stability,  no  armed  forces  worth 
the  mention,  no  war  Industry,  no  allies  at 
that  time  in  aU  the  world. 

The  outlook  was  never  darker  than  In  that 
July  of  1776.  The  expedition  into  Canada 
had  retreated  precipitately  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  5.000  of  its  8.000  members  out  of  ac- 
tion.  The  Continental  Congress  had  or- 
dered a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer.  The  British  were  poising  on  Long 
Island  for  an  assault  on  New  York.  In  the 
south.  Clinton's  men  were  retreating  after 
an  attack  on  Charleston. 

With  a  military  situation  facing  them  that 
must  have  been  black  with  despair,  54  men 
at  Philadelphia  brought  a  new  Nation  into 
the  world.  They  gave  final  approval  to  that 
inspiring  document  which  declared  this 
country's  Independence  In  stirring  words 
about  the  equality  of  man  and  his  unalien- 
able rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  And  to  this  cause  of  freedom 
they  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor. 

Those  54  men  of  courage,  along  with  all 
the  American  forefathers  of  1776,  went 
through  their  dark  pericd  and  saw  the  In- 
fant Nation  firmly  established.  Those  who 
followed  them  went  through  other  periods 
of  stress — dangerous  days  of  depression  and 
a  War  Between  the  States  that  tried  men's 
souls  to  the  limit  of  endurance. 

Our  tribulations  of  1946  are  not  compa- 
rable with  those  of  1776,  or  1812,  or  1860,  or 
of  more  recent  memory,  the  terrible  days  of 
December  1941.  Are  we,  therefore,  such  poor 
men  that  we  shall  falter  and  yield  the  boun- 
tiful inheritance  that  has  come  to  us? 

Let  us  cease  cur  bickering  and  our  self- 
ishness. Let  us  march  forward  again,  to- 
gether, as  we  did  in  the  recent  war,  to  meet 
the  great  destiny  that  awaits  us.  Let  us  ad- 
vance in  confidence,  as  did  those  first  Ameri- 
cans on  that  July  day  170  years  ago  Why 
not  quit  feeling  sorry  for  ourselves  and  get 
the  cotirage  of  these  men  of  former  days? 


Democracy  or  Dictatorship   in  Business 
and  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  Senators  all 
know  that  one  of  the  ablest,  best-in- 
formed, and  most  thoughtful  Members  of 
the  Senate  is  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney].  We 
recall  his  magnificent  work  as  chairman 
of  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee.  We  know  of  the  many  fine 
contributions  he  makes  all  the  time  to 
the  work  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  written  a  most  in- 
teresting and  timely  article  captioned 


"Democracy  or  dictatorship  In  business 
and  government."  This  article  was 
printed  in  the  April  1946  issue  of  Dun's 
Review.  I  hope  the  article  may  be  widely 
read,  and  particularly  do  I  commend  it 
to  businessmen  and  leaders  throughout 
the  country.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  the  article  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pri;i.ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Democracy  ot  Dictatorship  in  Business  and 

Government 
(By  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet,  United  States 
Senator  from  Wyoming) 
Does  American  business  have  a  blind  spot 
that  prevents  It  from  seeing  that  what  it 
most  detests  about  government  is  the  adop- 
tion by  government  of  the  managerial  tech- 
niques which  are  the  outstanding  ch<\racter- 
Istic  of  modern  Industrial  organization,  and 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  fight  regi- 
mentation bv  public  managers  Is  first  to 
prevent  regimentation  by  private  managers? 
Totalitarianism  in  government  is  the  out- 
growth of  economic  totalitarianism  or.  to 
put  it  In  another  way.  political  collectivism 
and  economic  collectivism  are  blood  brothers. 
Unfortunately,  however.  In  the  world-wide 
stru!T'',le  between  collectivism  and  democracy 
in  which  the  existence  of  free  enterprise  is 
threatened,  the  political  collectivlsts  have  a 
great  advantage  because  they  know  that 
they  want  to  establish  complete  public  man- 
agement through  the  state,  but  business 
executives,  though  vigorously  protesting 
against  a  state-managed  economy,  set  the 
pattern  for  Etatism  by  insisting  that  private 
management  shall  have  a  free  hand  In  run- 
nine  the  huge  collectlvlst  economic  units  of 
modern  times.  They  believe  themselves  to 
be  the  defenders  of  free  enterprise,  although 
their  managerial  policies  set  the  pattern  for 
statism. 

It  is  management  Itself,  unregulated  and 
absolute,  and  not  merely  public  manage- 
ment wh'ch  is  the  foe  of  free  enterprise. 
This  Is  the  primary  fact  which  must  first 
b?  understood  If  we  are  to  make  a  successful 
effort  to  preserve  economic  freedom.  If  we 
desire  to  prevent  the  development  of  dicta- 
torial political  power,  we  must  begin  by  elim- 
inating dictatorial  economic  power. 

ECONOMIC  ABSOLUTISM   BREEDS 
TOTALITARIANTSM 

The  point  I  am  making,  that  absolutism  in 
government  derives  from  economic  absolut- 
ism, has  the  support  of  a  notable  economic 
authority  who.  during  the  past  year,  has 
frequently  been  quoted  with  enthusiastic 
approval  in  the  offices  of  what  we  call  Big 
Business.  I  refer  to  Frledrlch  A.  Hayek,  au- 
thor of  The  Road  to  S?rfdom.  This  econo- 
mist, with  whose  primary  contention  I  quite 
agree  that  the  all-powerful  state  reduces 
the  citizen  to  servitude,  was  at  great  pains 
to  point  out  in  the  Introduction  to  his  fa- 
mous bock  that  the  Socialists  of  the  "left" 
who  were  driven  out  cf  Germany  by  the  Nazis 
were  nevertheless  Just  as  vigorous  advocates 
of  statism  as  their  persecutors.  In  a  strik- 
ing note  at  the  conclusion  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  book,  Hayek  tells  us  of  the  "kin- 
ship between  socialism  and  the  organization 
of  the  Prussian  state,  consciously  organized 
from  the  top  as  In  no  other  country."  Then 
he  tells  us: 

"Long  before  the  Ideal  of  running  the 
whole  state  on  the  same  principles  as  a 
single  factory  was  to  inspire  nineteenth  cen- 
tury socialism,  the  Prussian  poet.  Novalis, 
had  already  deplored  that  'no  other  state 
has  ever  been  administered  so  much  like  • 
factory  as  Prussia  since  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick William.'" 

Totalitarianism,  In  other  words,  is  the  ap- 
plication to  the  state  of  the  factory  system 


Tou  Mked  the  question  a  wnile  ago  about       only    with 
what  Mr.  Wallace  had  said  about  •15.000,'-      countries. 


Britaiu    but   with   many   other 


That.  I  believe,  is  the  principal  significance 
of    this    agreement.      We    have    negotiated 
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of  control  from  the  top.  What's  wrong  with 
the  factory  system,  it  will  be  asked.  Should  a 
man  not  be  permitted  to  run  his  own  busl- 
Dces?  Of  course  he  ehould,  but  It  Is  not  what 
a  man  does  with  his  own  business  that  cre- 
ates the  problem  in  economics  and  govern- 
ment for  the  modem  world:  It  is  what  the 
hired  business  experts  we  cnll  management 
do  with  the  businesses  the  stockholder-own- 
ers of  which  no  lont^er  e:cercise  the  active 
prerogat'.ves  of  ownership. 

It  must  be  acknowledffed  that  Washing- 
ton during  the  past  decade  has  erlven  many 
examples  of  the  adoption  of  the  "factory 
system"  by  the  Government,  but  a  frank 
examination  of  what  has  been  dene  will  re- 
veal the  constant  imitation  by  Government 
management  of  the  techniques  of  private 
manaeement. 

When  Nelson  Rockefeller  became  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Offlce  of  Inter- American  Affairs 
by  appointment  of  President  Roosevelt,  he 
creatfd  a  Delaware  corporation  to  spend  the 
millions  which  were  allocated  to  him  by  the 
President  to  promote  health  and  sanitation 
In  Latin  America.  By  the  end  of  1944.  Fed- 
eral managers,  following  the  example  of 
private  management,  had  established  some 
50  or  60  subsidiary  Delaware  corporations  to 
exercise  functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  were  thought  to  be  necessary,  and 
none  of  these  corporations,  like  their  proto- 
types In  business,  was  directed  by  the  people 
whose  money  was  spent  or  those  whose  lives 
were  affected. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  most  of  the  bright 
young  lawyers  who  were  the  architects  of  the 
New  Deal  learned  their  technique  in  the 
offices  of  the  distinguished  corporation  law- 
yers of  NfW  York  Just  as  one  of  the  principal 
advisers  of  Henry  Wallace,  in  setting  up  the 
AAA.  was  the  managerial  expert  of  the  Pru- 
dential Life  Insurance  Co  who  handled  the 
farm  real  estate  of  that  company. 

The  only  real  difference  between  public 
manageirent  and  private  management  is  that 
public  management  operates  In  the  whole 
economy  while  private  management  op?rates 
in  different  segments  of  the  economy  though 
it  affects  the  whole.  Perhnps  this  Is  the  rea- 
son why  so  many  business  exfcutlves  do  not 
seem  to  comprehend  the  dissimilarity  be- 
tween an  economy  carried  on  primarily  by 
organizations  and  an  economy  carried  on  by 
individuals.  They  think  of  themselves  as 
owners  though  they  are  not  owners,  but  em- 
ployees. Confusion  is  increased  when  the 
owner-manager  of  a  small  business  thinks  of 
himself  as  though  he  were  also  a  modern 
collectivist  economic  state. 

The  lesson  which  must  tie  learned  If  we  are 
to  resist- the  world-wide  drift  toward  totali- 
tarianism is  that  an  economy  of  individuals 
Is  utterly  different  from  an  economy  of  or- 
ganizations and  that,  if  we  are  to  preserve 
democracy  we  must  find  the  way  to  preserve 
the  authority  of  the  Individual  over  all  the 
organizations  he  creates.  Man  Is  a  natural 
person  The  organization  Is  an  artificial 
creattire  of  man  The  task  fr.clng  America  In 
the  m'Xiern  crisis  Is  to  show  the  world  how 
.  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  man.  It  is  the 
old  issue  of  demccrccy  versus  dictatorship 
and  it  arises  In  the  economic  field 

In  bun's  Review  of  September  1945  Lewis 
H.  Brown,  president  of  Johns-Manvllle  Corp  . 
an  executive  of  unusually  clear  vision  and 
great  ability,  mad^  an  Incisive  statement  of 
the  underlying  principle  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  who  would  engage  effectively 
In  the*  struggle  of  free  enterprise  against  a 
state-managed  economy: 

"Viperlence."  Mr.  Brown  writes,  "has  made 
It  evMent  that  being  trained  merely  to  make 
a  living  ia  not  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  day  and  age. 

"We  must  alao  as  individuals  and  as  a  Na- 
tion have  a  clear  understanding  of  how  we 
propose  cooperatively  to  create  the  political, 
•oonomic,  and  social  atmosphere  in  which 
we  as  civilized  beings  can  work  together  for 
oor  own  general  welfare." 


This  is  sound  American  philosophy.  It 
recognizes  the  preeminence  of  the  general 
welfare.  It  acknowledges  that  "clviliaed  be- 
ings." that  is  to  say,  people,  as  individuals, 
are  the  source  of  all  political,  economic,  and 
social  authority  and  that  they  must  coop- 
erate to  create  the  atmosphere  In  which  they 
can  live  and  work  together.  It  is  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  belief  that  the  national  economy, 
like  the  national  Government,  belong  to  all 
of  tis  and  not  to  any  part  or  group  or  class 
among  us. 

NATIONAL  ECONOMY   BELONGS  TO  ALL 

The  chief  trouble  in  the  mcdem  world  has 
been  the  failure  of  people  to  perceive  the 
fundamental  fact  that  we  cannot  have  free 
government  if  we  do  not  have  a  free  econcmy 
and  that.  In  cur  time,  the  people  did  not  lore 
the  power  actually  to  direct  thel'  own  govern- 
ment until  after  they  had  lost  the  power  to 
direct  their  own  economy.  The  drift  toward 
big  government  did  not  begin  until  business 
had  outgrown  the  Jurisdiction  of  little  and 
local    government. 

There  never  was  a  time  In  the  history  of 
this  country  when  it  was  net  recognized  that 
the  people's  Government  should  have  the 
{jower  to  regulate  commerce.  It  was  written 
Into  the  Constitution  Itself  at  the  very  be- 
ginning and  Congress  began  to  exercise  the 
power  the  minute  it  was  organized.  Although 
those  who  were  to  be  regulated  usually  re- 
sisted, the  desirability  of  regulation  was  never 
seriously  challenged. 

On  the  other  hand.  Congress  was  always 
slow  to  extend  national  controls  over  indi- 
viduals while  business  was  carried  on  by 
Individuals.  When,  however,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  moclein  science  and  technology 
local  geographical  boundaries  were  erased  and 
commerce  began  to  pass  from  the  control  c  f 
Individuals  to  the  control  of  organizations 
managed  by  experts  rather  than  by  the  stock- 
holders, then  began  the  development  of 
national  commercial  regulation  in  a  big  way. 

THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    BIG    GOVERNMENT 

When  modern  industrial  organization  be- 
came Eo  great  that  it  spanned  the  Nation, 
when  management,  from  central  offices,  be- 
gan to  direct  the  labor  of  thousands  of 
workers  and  the  dollars  of  thousands  of 
stockholders.  Congress  began  to  set  up  the 
boards  and  commissions,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  which  are  the  cause  of  so  much 
criticism.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, that  these  Government  agencies  were 
created  by  every  administration  for  a  half 
century  past  without  regard  to  whether  or 
not  the  administration  was  called  progres- 
sive or  reactionary.  Liberalism  and  conserv- 
atism have  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem. 
The  political  structure  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  economic  structure  and  one  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  other. 

How  else  la  it  possible  to  explain  that  an 
abandonment  of  the  agencies  of  Government 
management  has  not  been  advocated  by  any 
political  party  in  this  country  since  the  Osv- 
ernment  began  to  grow?  It  was  Governor 
Dewey  himself  who.  In  the  last  Presidential 
campaign,  asserted: 

"In  agriculture,  in  labor,  and  In  money,  we 
are  committed  to  some  degree  of  Government 
intervention  in  the  free  workings  of  our 
economic  system." 

This  sort  of  intervention  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  mcdem  business  was  Initi- 
ated when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  created.  Woodrow  Wilson  si£  ed 
the  bill  creating  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  President  Harding  signed  the  bill 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power 
to  regiment  packing  houses  and  stockyards. 
None  of  these  laws  was  repealed  or  weakened 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hoover. 
On  the  contrary,  the  powers  of  Government 
were  expanded  under  him  as  they  had  been 
expanded  under  his  predecessors.  In  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  the  depression  under 
President  Roosevelt,  then  in  surmounting 
the  crisis  of  the  war,  and  now  in  dealing 


with  the  problems  of  reconversion,  the  man- 
agerial principles  of  the  factory  system  are 
still  being  applied  to  our  Government.  We 
are  being  ruled  from  the  top.  Certainly  ns 
one  has  as  yet  proposed  any  alternative. 
Management  and  labor,  both  directed  by  ex- 
perts, sit  down  with  the  experts  of  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  Congress  has  delegated  Its 
powers,  and  the  people  instead,  of  govern- 
ing m  the  traditional  sense  are  being  gov- 
erned. We  all  wfllt  breathlessly  for  the  deci- 
sions of  the  experts. 

Surely  no  one  can  seriously  contend  that 
the  mere  abolition  of  Government  manage- 
ment would  restore  economic  freedom  to  the 
people.     That  would  only  mean  that  private  / 

managers  would  operate  without  regi'l-'.tioii 
in  the  public  interest.  They  would  not  ts 
regulated  by  local  government  because  Ice:  I 
government  Is  unequal  to  the  task.  They 
would  not  be  regulated  by  the  National  Go\- 
emment  because  the  National  Governmer  t 
would,  under  such  a  plan,  have  washed  Us 
hands  of  all  responsibility.  Chaos  then 
wou:d  be  the  inevitable  result  for  their 
would  be  no  agency  to  safeguard  the  publ  c 
welfare  In  the  clash  of  conflicting  private 
groups  and  organizations. 

The  so-called  pressure  group,  like  the  moc- 
em  corporation,  is  governed  from  the  to  j. 
The  members  take  their  cues  from  the  mai.- 
agers  rath  r  than  from  their  own  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  Every  Member  of  Congress  re- 
ceives every  year  thousands  of  telegrams 
from  his  district  which  he  knows  were  writ- 
ten in  Washington  by  the  group  manage -s 
and  telephoned  or  wired  to  the  country  with 
Instructions  to  be  poured  in  on  Congress. 
This  Is  but  another  illustration  of  the  con- 
fusion which  is  created  by  the  failure  o 
recognize  the  difference  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  organization. 

This  failure  to  perceive  that  the  economy 
In  which  most  men  use  their  own  capltil 
and  manage  their  own  businesses  In  their 
own  localities  is  utterly  and  completely  dif- 
ferent from  the  economy  in  which  huge  In- 
dustriaf  empires  are  operated  throughout  the 
country  and  throughout  the  world  by  hind 
managers  isthe  chief  pitfall  for  democracy. 
It  is  absurd,  for  example,  to  think  of  General 
Motors  or  United  States  Steel  as  an  example 
of  free  private  enterprise.  They  are  colle:- 
tivist  enterprises  consisting  of  hundreds  jf 
thousands  of  stockholders  and  hundreds  ^f 
thousands  of  workers.  They  are  collectivist 
economic  states  whicl.  exercise  an  influence 
upon  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  and  which 
are  as  far  beyond  the  powers  of  cities  aiid 
counties  and  States  to  regulate  in  the  public 
interest  as  is  the  airplane  that  hops  froaa 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  through  the 
stratosphere. 

The  corporate  executive  will  say  that  he 
exercises  his  authority  by  virtue  of  the  a:- 
qulescence  of  his  stockholders.  That  Is  pr»- 
cisely  what  the  executive  of  the  totalitarit  n  ' 
state  says.  He  claims  to  act  for  the  bene  it 
and  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  people.  He 
is  a  master  In  the  use  of  the  proxy.  Whether 
the  manager  operates  In  the  economic  or  .n 
the  political  state  he  exercises  authority  from 
the  top  according  to  the  factory  system  whose 
kinship  with  the  Prussian  state  was  so 
frankly  acknowledged  by  Doctor  Hayek. 

Mr.  Brown  put  the  Issue  very  succinctly 
In  his  article  of  last  September.  "We  must  "^ 
make  our  choice,"  he  writes,  "we  must  either 
completely  reestab!L«h  our  democratic  system  ' 
in  America  or  we  must  completely  accept  the 
totalitarian  philosophy.  There  is  no  middle 
road."  Obviously,  the  restoration  of  the 
democratic  system  cannot  be  attained  by  urg- 
ing the  .'National  Government  to  abandon  iJl 
regulation  of  the  national  economy,  for  that 
would  be  merely  to  advocate  the  abdication 
of  public  government  in  favor  of  a  mulii- 
pllcity  of  private  governments. 

REGIMENTATION  BY  BUSINESS 

I  am  sure  no  one  will  contend  that  mode-n 
business  organization  does  not  set  up  its  ovm 
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forms  of  government  or  that  the  private  man- 
agerial authority  which  It  establishes  dees  not 
undertake  to  regiment  the  business  activi- 
ties of  the  people. 

Instances  without  number  could  be  given. 
On  July  5  of  last  year,  for  example,  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  in  a 
suit  brought  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  against  several  of  these  mod- 
ern economic  business  organizations  which 
had  established  complete  private  control  of 
a  particular  industry,  declared: 

"It  was  more  difficult  for  the  individual 
outside  to  enter  this  business  than  for  the 
camel  to  make  its  proverbial  passage  through 
the  eye  of  the  needle." 

Again,  on  December  28.  last  year,  the  Unit- 
ed States  District  Court  of  Chicago  entered 
a  decree  against  an  organization  of  more 
than  500  separate  companies  which,  in  228 
principal  cities  throughout  the  United  States, 
had  set  up  their  own  private  system  for  reg- 
ulating and  regimenting  the  business  in 
which  they  were  engaged. 

Similar  examples  could  be  multiplied. 
Readers  of  Dun's  Review  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  price,  production,  and  terri- 
torial priorities  have  always  been  subjects 
upon  which  business  organizations  have  at- 
tempted to  legislate  through  their  own  pri- 
vate systems  of  commercial  regulation.  That 
these  regulations  affect  the  whole  public  and 
shape  the  entire  economic  system,  no  in- 
formed person  can  deny. 
_  Surely  it  can  be  no  secret  to  management 
that  the  appearance  of  the  national  labor 
union  was  an  inevitable  development  of  this 
system.  The  CIO  did  not  emerge  until  long 
after  business  management  had  established 
the  managerial  form  of  government  in  na- 
tional industries.  The  national  labor  organ- 
ization was  a  manifestation  of  self-defense 
upon  the  part  cf  workers  who.  as  individuals, 
were  utterly  unable  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  nationally  organized  employers. 
Lest  anybody  Imagine  that  this  Is  the  con- 
clusion of  a  radical  mind,  let  me  quote  from 
the  text  of  Herbert  Hoover's  speech  to  the 
National  Republican  Club  of  New  York  City 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday  this  year: 

"Today  we  see  a  gigantic  growth  of  laboi 
unions  paralleling  big  business." 

This  is  the  testimony  cf  an  experienced  ob 
server  who  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  a? 
a  foe  of  business. 

OPPORTUNITY    FOR    INDIVIDUAL 

Our  task.  If  we  are  to  preserve  a  free  econ- 
omy, is  to  adjust  the  powers  of  manage- 
ment and  the  powers  of  government  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  keep  opportunity  for  the 
individual  free.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
modem  industrial  organization  should  be 
scrapped  or  that  big  business  should  be 
atomized.  Not  at  all.  It  Is  merely  to  say 
that  leaders  In  business  and  leaders  in  gov- 
ernment must  open  their  eyes  to  the  plain 
fact  that  we  are  living  in  an  economy  which 
requires  organization.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  benefit  from  scientific  progress  with- 
out organization.  Wc  must  keep  the  organi- 
zations, but  we  must  make  them  democratic, 
that  is  to  say  we  must  make  them  demo- 
cratic if  we  really  believe  that  the  people 
are  the  source  of  all  authority. 

I  undertake  to  say  that  if  capitalism  would 
save  itself  It  must  first  help  to  save  eco- 
nomic democracy.  It  will  not  do  merely  to 
preserve  the  forms  of  political  democracy. 
The  remedy  must  go  far  deeper.  It  must 
.^  reac'n  the  root  of  economic  and  political 
freedom.  It  must  protect  the  individual,  for 
It  Is  at  that  level  that  we  find  the  cause 
of  all  the  turbulence  which  has  made  this 
era, the  most  violent  and  bloody  in  human 
annals.  Men  fight  to  live  and  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  overthrow  any  institution  that 
appears  to  be  an  obstacle  to  their  living.  All 
history  teaches  us  that  the  system  which 
does  not  serve  the  economic  needs  of  the 
people  withers  and  dies.    Capitalism  cannot 


escape  that  fate  unless  It  is  made  to  serve 
the  economic  needs  of  men. 

Capitalism  cannot  successfully  defend  It- 
self if  it  Insists  that  the  modern  collectivist 
economic  unit  shall  be  governed  from  abov<; 
by  management  according  to  Its  own  un- 
supervised will.  Capitalism  must  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  take  whatever  steps  may 
Ije  necessary  to  make  the  modern  economic 
organization  responsive  to  the  people.  It 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  economic  democ- 
racy, that  is  to  say.  it  must  be  prepared  to 
make  private  management,  as  well  as  public 
management,  subject  to  the  public  interest. 

This  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  attack 
on  management.  It  is  not.  The  modern 
world  requires  management.  It  requires  pri- 
vate management  and  it  requires  public 
management.  The  necessary  objective  of 
public  policy  is  only  to  prevent  excesses 
whether  committed  by  private  or  public  man- 
agers. Conserve  the  good,  but  eliminate  the 
abuses. 

CORRBCTIVE  PkOCEDURE 

Government  bureaus,  for  example,  should 
no  longer  be  permitted  x)  make  and  inter- 
pret economic  law.  Private  management 
likewise  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  the 
same  thing.  If  Government  regulatory 
bo<Mes  are  to  have  set  over  them,  as  they 
should,  an  impartla.  tribunal  to  which  the 
citizen  and  the  citizens'  organizations  may 
appeal  from  administrative  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  decisions,  then  surely  there  must 
also  be  a  tribunal  to  wh*ch  the  citizen  and 
his  organizations  may  appeal  from  the  ad- 
ministrative rules,  regulations,  and  f'ecisicns 
of  private  management. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  mt  ely  to  set 
up  a  corrective  procedure  to  be  invoked  after 
the  commission  of  an  act  against  the  public 
interest.  The  times  cry  out  rather  for  pre- 
ventive procedure  which  will  safeguard  the 
public  in  advance  from  the  restrictive  and 
coercive  practice.s  which  al  experience 
teaches  us  have  accompanied  the  develop- 
ment of  the  collectivist  economic  unit. 

This  was  the  thought  •  had  In  mind  when 

.  In   March    1941.   in   the   final   report   of   the 

Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  1 

sought  to  distinguish  between  the  individual 

and  the  organization  in  the  following  words: 

"Democratic  scciety  is  willing  to  permit 
the  individual  to  exercise  the  utmost  free- 
dom, because  no  individual  acting  alone  can 
so  injure  the  entire  community  (ej:cept  in 
the  case  of  crime)  as  to  Justify  the  with- 
drawal of  individual  liberty.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  when  organizations  become 
so  large  and  powerful  that  by  weight  of 
numbers,  by  wealth  or  power  they  threaten 
or  affect  the  public  welfare.  In  such  in- 
stancjs  the  public  has  the  right  to  define  the 
nature  and  the  form  of  the  organization,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  jegimenting  it  but  for  the 
sole  purpcse  of  making  certain  that  the 
organization  shall  operate  in  the  putl.c 
interest." 

NATIONAL    CH.^r.TERS 

If  by  law  we  recognize  that  economic  or- 
ganization, like  Government  organization, 
must  serve  the  people,  then  It  necessarily 
follows  that  w-e  should  by  statute  clearly  de- 
fine the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  all  tuch 
organizations  so  that  none  of  them  may  be 
a  law  unto  Itself,  and  all  them  may  be  able 
to  read  in  the  law  Just  what  the.  may  and 
may  not  do. 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  democracy  can 
answer  totalitarianism,  on  which  free  men  can 
escape  both  economic  and  political  absolut- 
ism. The  economic  organization  like  the 
state  itself  is  the  servant  not  the  master  of 
men. 

In  America  the  people  and  only  the  people 
may  prescribe  the  nature  and  the  form  of 
government.  That's  why  we  have  a  Federal 
Constitution  written  by  the  people;  that's 
why  the  States  have  constitutions  and  the 
cities  charters.  That's  why  we  boast  of  hav- 
ing "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people. 


and  for  the  people."  If  there  la  now  dinger 
of  government  for  the  people  by  public  man- 
agers It  is  because  we  have  not  taken  the 
time  and  trouble  as  a  people  to  draw  a  con- 
stitution for  the  economic  organizations  that 
dominate  cur  business  life. 

The  result  has  been  that  economic  organi- 
zations write  their  own  constitutions  without 
regard  to  the  people,  and  private  manage- 
ment comes  into  existence  exercising  such 
power  over  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
people  that  when  things  go  wrong  the  people 
turn  to  government  and  expand  Its  powers. 
Thus  business  loses  the  very  freedom  It  most 
wants  and  invites  the  regimentation  it  most 
dreads. 

If.  instead  of  insisting  upon  the  blank 
checks  of  a  Delaware  charter,  thus  setting 
a  bad  example  for  the  Federal  Government 
Itself,  business  leadership  would  only  recog- 
nize the  logic  of  national  charters  for  na- 
tional business.  It  could  help  to  stop  the 
growth  of  "big  government  "  A  Federal  stat- 
ute fixing  national  standards  of  power  and 
respDnslbillty  for  corporations  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce  would  actually  set  busi- 
ness free,  because  it  would  render  unneces- 
sary the  creation  of  discretionary  Federal 
bureaus  to  manage  management. 


InformadoD  Please! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

.     OF  CONNECnCITT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Saturday.  July  13.  1946 

Mr.<;.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  2 
i  sue  of  the  Dally  Worker,  Stalin's  official 
New  York  journal,  reports  that  prices  of 
consumer  goods  were  slashed  an  average 
of  40  percent  in  the  Soviet  Union,  start- 
ing this  past  week. 

Can  any  Member  of  Congress  inform 
me:  does  anyone  know  whether  they 
have  had  an  OPA  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
And  if  so.  why  did  it  let  prices  get  so 
high?  Can  anyone  Inform  me  whether 
this  40-percent  slash  is  to  come  about  by 
reducing  labor  wages  or  by  cutting  the 
exorbitant  wartime  profits  of  the  Soviet 
Government?  It  must  be  one  or  the 
other,  because  we  have  been  Informed  for 
years  that  everything  in  the  Soviet  Union 
belongs  to  the  workers,  so  that  either 
they  or  the  Gcvernment  must  have  been 
getting  the  40  percent  that  is  now  slashed 
cflf  prices. 

If  there  was  no  OPA 'in  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  why  are  the  Communists  so 
united  for  its  continuance  here? 

Information  please! 


America's  First  Blow  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 


oar  own  general  wclXare." 


the  crlsla  of  the  war,  and  now  In  dealing       business  organization  does  not  set  up  its  ovni 


people  withers  and  dies.    Capitalism  cannot      Ing  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people.      Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
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from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  8. 

1946: 

AMcaicA'a  rasT  »tcw  ro«  pe\c« 
By  many   Amertians   the  nnnnrlal   agree- 
ment With  Bnuln,  which  l«  now  before  the 
HoiK^e.  '.•  thm^'ht'Oi  aa  merely  an  instrument 
for  lending  money  to  the  Britlth,    It  U  much 
n»nre  th«n  that     And  tveu  a«  a  Uian  trans- 
notion    the  >«reement  prtwtdet  Uvr  nothing 
'  Id  to  b#>  m«rte  i»v»n«b'.e  to 
\ht  rrrdlt  I*  In  be.  exlendrU 
over  l  '»t   yortm,     At   thin  time  \\\» 

If,,..  .    !  H  hupp^iti  to  b*  'he  only  world 

;  rrrdU  Why  thu  U  •») »«  clenr  frvuu 
»  .i,..*-u;>  nt  w.ir  (hUin  «Hd  w«r  It^v^r. 
nntain  went  broke;  the  Unll»*l  !»'  >  ' 
■A\y  real  victor,  the  m»c5hU.->i 
ui  hM  ever  »een  We  hH\e 
the  j^rrtiit  iMCoute  we  hold  the  mnteriHl 
lower-  rn«>\)Kh  «»i  it  to  pvit  n  ravaiird  *>>tl(l 
bnrk  on  111*  tret 

Bui  If  we  t«trnd  otir  credit  to  Brltnln,  we 
Dhnll  he  rxtmdtng  more  thun  our  materlwl 
IHiwer  We  ••jhII  be  extending  o\ir  confidence. 
In  thl!»  rrnpect  our  confidence  In  even  m«)re 
tiflpful  thnn  our  money  This  will  be  np- 
p.t.'v  nt  on  reflection  as  to  whnt  would  occur 
If  the  HKrecment  were  beaten.  Such  h  result 
wou'.d  be  tantamount  to  our  telllnK  the  whole 
of  the  tradlnd  world  that  we  consider  Brll- 
Bln  a  pot-r  risK  Imagine  what  would  hap- 
pen to  a  bufilnesaraan  Ui  any  community  If 
a  banker  said  this  He  would  suffer  imme- 
diately In  prestige  and  position  by  the  depri- 
vation of  confidence  no  less  than  by  the  re- 
fusal of  actual  aid.  This  Is  what  would  in- 
fallitly  be  Britain's  lot  after  any  congres- 
sional vote  of  uo  confidence  in  Britain. 

Britain's  immediate  reaction  would  be  to 
acquire  elsewhere  some  of  the  economic 
strength  for  which  she  had  looked  In  vain 
to  the  United  States.  The  price  she  would 
have  to  pay  would  l>e  in  political  conce-ssions. 
Where,  over  the  whole  earth's  face  would 
those  concessions  have  to  be  made  Immedi- 
ately? Clearly  in  t^e  area  »here  British 
weakness  Is  most  evident,  where  her  power 
Is  most  challenged,  viz..  the  Middle  East. 
Britain,  uncertain  as  it  is  now  in  resisting 
the  pressure  of  the  Arab  world,  would  have 
to  give  way  all  along  the  line.  There  would 
be  no  disposition  In  England,  let  alone 
strength,  to  resist  that  pressure.  Indeed, 
the  disposition  would  be  to  court  it.  As  we 
say,  there  would  be  Britain's  need,  born  of 
our  lack  of  confidence  in  Britain,  to  seek 
the  friendship  of  the  whole  block  of  Arab 
nations.  Add  also  the  spur  coming  from 
bitterness  toward  America.  That  would  be 
inten.se.  A  vote  of  no  confidence  in  an  ally 
which  at  a  critical  period  in  our  common 
fortunes  alone  held  back  the  Teutonic  fury 
would  come  a.s  a  stunning  blow  to  the  British 
people,  whose  sacrifices  in  peace  Just  ex- 
tolled by  Prime  Minister  De  Valera.  are 
matching  their  fortitude  in  war.  Such  a 
vote  of  Itself  would  evoke  anti-Americanism. 

As  a  sign  of  R  return  to  American  isola- 
tionism, any  ouch  vote  would  likewise  make 
any  effort  to  accept  our  point  of  view  super- 
fluous. This  is  of  immediate  importance  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  .he  event  of  a  rejection 
if  this  credit,  the  cabinet  committee  under 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  which  will  take  oft  for 
London  July  15  to  discuss  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  report  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Commission  on  Palestine,  might 
as  well  fiUy  home.  By  that  time  the  British 
and  the  Arabs  would  be  enforced  bedfellows. 

"Save  himself  who  can" — that  would  be  the 
British  watchword  In  eas«  the  House  re- 
pudiated the  financial  pact  with  Britain. 
Britain  could  not  8Ul>8cribe  to  many  other 
American  policies  besides  our  Middle  East 
policy.  She  would  have  to  export  or  die, 
and  no  holds  are  barred  when  self-preserva- 
tion is  at  stake.    We  seek  comnxoQ  f\iXn  and 


standards  for  world  trade — equal  and  ncn- 
dlsc;Uniii..tory  treatment  andVtable  curren- 
cies supervised  by  a  world  authority.  They 
are  ehshrincd  in  this  a^rccn-.tnt.  Some  of 
the  agencies  which  would  administer  these 
rules  have  already  been  set  up.  as.  frr  in- 
stance, the  Monetary  Btabllleation  Ftmd, 
With  none  of  these  ru.ea  tr  bt  dlrs  could  the 
hard-pressed  British  have  any  truck.  In 
e.m*eciuenfe.  the  world,  in  its  trade  and 
.latuns,  would  return  to  the  catch- 
■  can  uf  the  jun«le  It  wouW  be  a« 
ii  wc  Hi  hvtme  hud  ni  unlfrr»\  Ui-llur  to 
operate  »nh.  no  couit*  to  pvn'rrt  drallng* 
la  It.  "Wit  \Un\H9,  oy  Us  rrjrttlon  of  thi« 
,;r!«ement,  would  CAindPinn  the  wtirld  to  <in 
.  >i:rfc8  battle  for  murkeln  with  the  ^\f\rH 
oit.  and  the  upahol  would  ineMorahly  be  war, 

In  this  struggle  tor  murketn  the  Unltr<l 
St.itrn  w>  Ul(  be  b:Uind  to  ^Uttrr  It  WvUI'.d 
sviffi  r  brciiuic  a  rulelrss  world  tvonomy  would 
nuan  n  low  volumr  of  triuie  Our  trade  \v<  u'.d 
b«  -ure  to  shrivel  because  of  the  prrdom. 
Inuiice  In  our  exports  of  capital  rquipmriil 
and  Industrial  know  how  Our  capital  re- 
Ro\trres  arc  now  so  immense  that  our  do- 
mestic prosperity  can  be  nvniiilalned  only 
out  of  the  dlspiwil  sbroad  of  our  cupltal 
si'r.)lU8.  This  Is  the  testimony  of  the  array 
of  *bui*lnes."«  witnesses  who  have  given  evi- 
dence before  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees. Pull-rmploymcnt  estimates  provide  for 
IIO.OOO.OOO.OOO  yearly  in  American  sales 
abroad  for  the  postwar  decade,  and  most  of 
the  sales  would  be  capital  equipment.  Such 
exports  require  long-term  credits,  meaning 
faith  in  a  future  of  peaceful  growth  and  re- 
payment. But  111  a  world  given  over  to  com- 
mercial war,  this  kind  of  busines.s  would  be  at 
;i  ciscount.  and  Immediate  nerds,  instead, 
would  be  the  wirlds  stock  In  trade  In  this 
respect  the  British  would  be  at  an  advantage 
For  they  have  already  corralled  50  percent 
of  world  trade,  such  as  It  Is.  in  the  sterling 
bloc— dtmobUlzable  only  by  the  acceptance 
of  this  agreement.  An  expansion  of  this  bloc 
would  be  their  aim  on  the  American  rejf  cllrn 
of  aid.  Moreover,  the  dollar-poor  British,  the 
world's  greatest  importer,  would  have  to 
switch  their  purchases  from  America  to 
countries  which  will  buy  British  goods  pound 
for  pound.  This  the  House  committee  noted 
We  might  find,  the  majority  report  said,  a 
large  increase  In  acreage  devoted  to  cotton  in 
India  and  Egypt,  because  these  countries  are 
tied  to  the  pound  sterling  British  tastes  in 
tobacco  might  shift  from  American  to  Em- 
pire trand5.  American  fruits  on  Britl.sh  tables 
mlp.ht  be  replaced  by  apples  from  Australia 
and  oranges  from  the  Middle  East. 

This  distortion  In  the  pattern  of  trade  (to 
.\merlcan  disadvantage!  is  bound  to  follow 
the  rejection  of  the  financial  agreement  with 
Britain.  Acceptance  Is  thus  the  dictate  of 
commercial  realism.  But  this  i.s  the  lowliest 
argument.  The  prime  reason  for  commend- 
ing the  agreement  to  the  Hou.c  is  the  con- 
tribution that  this  agreement  will  make  to 
peace.  This  is-  no  mere  credit  transaction. 
It  is  the  basic  peace  treaty,  becatise  it  pro- 
vides the  underpinning  for  peace  In  economic 
disarmament,  and  because  it  would  put  the 
world  to  work  again.  Our  Vjys  left  the 
prostrate  world  to  be  repaired  by  our  states- 
men. They  destroyed  in  order  that  we 
might  rebuild.  'The  nourishing  application 
of  American  credit,  the  return  of  civilized 
rules  and  practices  in  trade  and  money 
relations  between  nations — these  are  the 
tools.  Let  us  use  them.  Our  boys  did  not 
win  the  war  by  votes  of  no  confidence  In  our 
Allies,  by  retreats,  by  doing  nothing.  Nor 
can  the  peace  be  won  by  such  tactics. 
SUtesmanship  looks  to  the  end.  works  to- 
ward it;  and  we  trust  the  Nation's  stftes- 
men  In  the  House  will  be  governed  by  this 
vision  when  they  cast  their  votes  on  the 
financial  agreement  with  Britain. 


Mr.  Green's  Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or  coNNrcTiciT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr  Spt^rikor.  WllUwrn 
Oici>n.  tho  piostdcnl  of  tho  AintMlciin 
Prdorallon  of  Ubcr.  has  stionply  ndvo- 
uvtrd  Amnioun  toumwoik  bt>tweon  ti» 
llu.^l^y  and  hiboi  ».•<  a  means  of  cfit'oklnu 
ihrt'atrnrd  Inflathm.  I  am  rcfortlnB  new 
to  Jhtr  stntrmt'nt  by  Mr.  Orofn  in  liio 
July  ISMio  of  Labor's  Monthly  Survey,  tin 
A.  F.  of  L.  publication.  In  his  mcsunjc 
Mr  Ort'on  has  assured  American  \voik<  rs 
that  minor  temporary  Increases  In  prices 
can  be  ab.sorbod  with  Utile  permanent 
change  In  purchasing  power  of  wagt's. 
That  sober  statement  in  Itself.  Indicative 
of  a  thoughtful,  forward-looking  leader, 
.should  RO  a  long  way  toward  calming  a 
Jittery  American  public  that  is  keeping  its 
fingers  crasscd,  not  knowing  what  to  ex- 
pect in  the  way  of  price  rises  in  the  neir 
future.  But  I  think  the  most  noteworthy 
point  that  Mr.  Green  makes  in  his  state- 
ment—and the  one  for  which  he  should 
be  most  heartily  applauded— is  the  fact 
that  increased  production — and,  there- 
fore, increased  supply — can  halt  run- 
away inflation.  His  message  urges  wor<- 
ers  to  strive  for  increased  volume  of  prD- 
duction.  It  demonstrates  that  William 
Green  is  working  for  the  general  welfare 
of  all  Americans. 

For  Mr.  Green's  leadership  and  influ- 
ence in  the  American  economic  scene  is 
recognized.  Spokesman  that  he  is  fDr 
millions  of  American  workers,  he  has,  in 
effect,  expressed  the  basic  need  of  unity 
and  teamwork  between  labor  and  indus- 
try to  make  increased  production — and 
the  death  of  inflation— an  accomplished 
fact. 

Mr.  Green,  in  his  statement,  has  recoij- 
nized  labor's  responsibility  in  the  infla- 
tion crisis  that  is  upon  us.  He  has  ac- 
cepted that  responsibility  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Federetion  of  Labor,  ar.d 
he  has  taken  a  long  step  toward  assu.'- 
ance  that  labor  will  live  up  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  full,  increased  production.  It 
has  been  recognized  thi^t  America  has  a 
great  role  to  play  in  the  assurance  of 
lasting  world  peace.  But  such  peace  can 
be  guaranteed  only  in  a  world  econom  - 
cally  sound.  The  eyes  of  the  world  aie 
focused  anxiously  on  the  United  States 
and  its  leaders,  watching  closely  the  out- 
come of  this  country's  battle  against  in- 
flation. With  the  tremendous  produc- 
tion of  which  America  is  capable  ami 
with  the  backing  of  such  men  as  Willian 
Green  to  a.ssure  that  production,  we  will 
win  the  battle 

Mr.  Green's  statement  follows: 

MESS.ikGE  TO    AMEHICAN   WOBKrRS 

The  sudden  ending  of  OPA  brings  a  re- 
sponsibility to  business  and  to  labor  fcr  carry- 
ing on  policies  that  will  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  all.  We  were  already  in  the  current 
of   inflation    and   some   price   increases   ars 


I 


Inevitable  to  readjust  production  to  more 
satisfactory  levels.  Minor  temporary  In- 
creases can  be  absorbed  with  little  permanent 
changi  in  the  purchasing  power  of  our  wages 
Ou  major  need  is  increased  volume  of  pro- 
duction. 

Our  safety  lies  in  getting  through  this 
pt-ilod  of  transition  with  no  major  Increases 
in  custa  or  stoppages  of  production.  Major 
changea  will  l>e  cumuUtlve  In  effect  and  may 
atart  the  chain  of  diingeroua  inllatlon.  Some 
tmployera'  organicaiioixa  art  wlMly  taking 
nrthm  against  price  and  rent  Inrreaaea. 
'^  For  ihelr  own  Mfety,  the  wane  earner*  of 
the  United  States  shovUd  exercise  »elf-dl»cl- 
pline  and  good  jvidginent.  and  refrain  from 
tnking  IU>c<uiMdered  and  unwise  action  pend< 
ing  action  by  Coiiiireaa,  Labor  will  then  be  In 
a  position  to  demand  cooperation  for  holding 
pricea,  and  especially  rent  leyeU.  Wage  earn- 
era  can  beat  atublllte  their  wag*  dollara  by 
helping  to  Increaae  volume  of  production, 
which  can  wipe  out  scarcltlea  and  the  danger 
of  run-away  Inflation. 

Aa  workers  In  a  free  economy,  let'a  flrat 
strengthen  our  foundatlona  ao  that  our 
strongholds  will  weather  the  difficult  lea.  As 
cItlMna  of  a  democracy,  we  mtist  preserve  our 
right*  by  Insuring  the  general  welfare. 

Wm.  Qkecn. 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Changed  Demobilization  Plans  Irk  Over- 
teai  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  a  letter  which  I  recently  received 
from  an  overseas  serviceman,  which 
shows  that  these  men  are  irked  by  the 
recent  changes  in  the  demobilization 
plan.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself.  I 
quote: 

Again  I  am  writing  to  you;  this  time  to  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  June  8,  1946,  and 
to  thank  you  lor  taking  time  to  anawer  my 
letter.  But  since  I  am  writing  to  you,  I  want 
to  give  you  a  little  more  Information  on  de- 
mobilization. By  my  continual  writing  you 
will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
am  either  prejudiced  or  bitter.  Dear  sir, 
after  the  news  this  morning,  and  the  news 
prior  to  this  date,  you  will  understand  why 
I  am. 

Just  this  morning  the  adjutant  general 
section  of  this  base  received  a  wire  making 
all  fathers  eligible  and  setting  a  date  of 
August  10,  1946.  for  all  fathers  to  be  off  thU 
Island.  There  was  nothing  said  about  serv- 
ice whatsoever.  Think  about  this,  sir.  all 
fathers,  regardless  of  how  much  service  they 
might  have,  with  no  amount  of  overseas  serv- 
ice to  speak  of,  will  be  discharged  immedi- 
ately. And  men  like  myself,  with  long  pe- 
riods of  overseas  service  (my  overseas  tour  Is 
going  into  the  eighteenth  month)  will  be  left 
to  continue  "sweating  out"  their  discharge — 
and  they  will  be  waiting  much  longer  now  be- 
-cause  all  shipping  will  be  diverted  to  fathers 
exclusively. 

Just  a  week  ago  we  had  the  news  In  all 
the  overseas  newspapers  tuat  fathers  and 
men  with  2l  months  of  service  would  be  dis- 
charged by  August  31,  1948.  They  also  said 
that  men  with  21  months  of  service  in  the 
States   were    being   discharged    Immediately 


in  order  that  they  woulc"  not  slow  down  th* 
flow  of  men  coming  from  overseas  theaters. 
But  then,  what  do  we  find  out?  The  21 
months  of  service  deal  depends  on  what  they 
do  with  the  draft— but  does  fathers?  No. 
Suppose  Congress  passes  the  draft —perhaps 
they  will  lower  the  service  angle  to  21  month* 
but  the  shipping  will  all  be  golnp  to  the 
fathers  and  a  serviceman  will  have  uo  chance 
of  getting  started  on  hta  way  home.  Even 
combat  men.  like  myself  and  another  man  in 
thia  once,  haa  no  conaideration— we  were  m 
cuntbat;  ao  what?  All  w*  get  1*  the  run- 
around. 

But,  air,  Vm  very  lucky— regardleaa  ol  what 
they  do.  they  can  t  hold  me  longer  than  Sep- 
tember la.  1940,  becaiue  that  la  when  my  U 
months  of  aervlc*  la  ended— M  month*  over* 
aeaa,  IB  muntha  on  Okinawa,  Of  coura*.  I 
Will  have  to  take  into  consideration  that  It 
will  be  at  leaat  49  daya  to  2  motuha  for  me 
to  be  processed  and  catch  a  ahip  bound  for 
the  States,  and  14  days  for  it  to  get  there. 
Remember  when  the  War  Dejiartment  made 
the  men  with  24  montha,  aa  ol  June  SO, 
eligible  for  discharge?  They  were  moat  all 
discharged  with  21  montha  of  aervlce,  while 
we  have  to  wait  out  24  montha  and  then 
be  kept  for  an  additional  2  or  more  montha 
before  we  can  be  shipped  home  and  dis- 
charged. Is  it  fair?  Or  doea  anyone  care 
about  such  things? 

If  you  have  reference  to  my  last  letter,  you 
will  note  that  I  was  deeply  Interested  in  get- 
ting home  In  time  to  start  to  college.  When 
the  news  about  fathers  and  men  with  21 
months  of  service  came  through.  I  was  almost 
certain  that  I  would  be  able  to  do  Just  that, 
and  I  was  very  happy.  Now  the  dirt  comes 
out — with  the  fathers  taking  all  consider- 
ation, and  consideration  that  I  Just  cannot 
see  what  for,  I  haven't  a  chance  of  a  snowball 
in  Hades  to  be  home  before  sometime  in 
October  or  November — Just  In  time  to  miss 
another  year  of  schooling,  when  I  have  al- 
ready given  up  2  years  while  I  went  through 
combat  and  occupational  duties.  Tee,  sir;  I 
feel  pretty  good  today — pretty  good. 

The  War  Department  cannot  understand 
why  enlistments  are  not  coming  up  to  ex- 
pectations. It's  Just  such  things  as  this  that 
makes  a  man  never  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  any  part  of  the  armed  forces.  The 
War  Department  "fouled-up"  first  when  they 
stopped  the  point  system  and  took  away  com- 
pensation and  consideration  for  the  overseas 
man— then  the  draft  bUl  was  wound  into  a 
tangle;  and  now  a  man's  service,  either  State- 
side, overseas,  or  combat.  Isn't  even  consid- 
ered toward  an  eventual  discbarge.  It's  Jtut 
the  select  group — the  fathers — that  are  al- 
lowed to  return  home. 

Does  the  War  Department  take  into  con- 
sideration that  men  like  myself  never  had  a 
chance  to  start  a  family?  That  they  never 
had  the  chance  to  study  for  their  life's  occu- 
pation? That  they  are  not  settled  Into  any 
one  mode  of  work  and  play  as  married  men? 
That  interrupting  a  man's  education  has  a 
demoralizing  effect  that  it  takes  many,  many 
hours  of  study  to  make  up?  I  think  not. 
From  the  way  things  have  been  run  during 
this  year.  I  would  say  they  were  using  more 
of  a  system  of  pulling  slips  out  of  a  hat  and 
hoping  the  voters  will  like  what  they  grabbed. 
Sir,  I  agree  with  what  you  said  in  your 
letter  about  not  putting  another  teen-ager 
Into  my  position.  It  shouldn't  happen  to  a 
dog.  But  when  It  comes  down  to  me  spend- 
ing half  my  life  on  a  rock  in  the  Pacific  when 
that  teen-ager,  the  one  whose  mother  is  go- 
ing to  vote  for  you  If  you  can  keep  him  out 
of  the  Army  (and  she  stire  should),  does  not 
do  anything  toward  this  last  war  effort,  then 
I'm  not  so  much  Inclined  to  believe  he  should 
not  come  out  here  and  take  my  place  for  a 
much  shorter  time  than  I  have  already  had  to 
spend. 


Sir.  I  hope  you  will  answer  this  letter.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  have  your  opinion  aa 
to  why  fathers  are  so  much  more  important 
than  young  men  with  no  family.  I  think  I 
know  the  reason,  but  I'd  like  to  hear  It  from 
you. 


Tri«it« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WikCuNaIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RVRBSINTA'nVM 

Saturdan.  July  IS.  1946 

Mr,    WASIELEWSKI.     Mr,    Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Dorothy  Thompson  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  July  10, 1946: 
ON  THE  aicoao 
(By  Dorothy  Thompaon) 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  United 
Nations  to  maintain  any  International  faith 
in  our  words  and  promises  when  we  continu- 
ally shift  our  positioru. 

Mr.  Byrnes  has  been  adamant  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Trieste,  and.  In  general,  has  been  right 
and  In  harmony  with  past  American  policy. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  opposed  to  giving  Trieste 
and  Venezla  Glulia  to  Yugoslavia  after  the 
last  war.  even  though  the  ethnographic  fac- 
tors have  not  changed  since  then,  and  even 
though  we  then  had  a  Yugoslav  Government 
friendly  to  the  western  allies,  as  Marshal  Tito, 
Stalin's  puppet,  certainly  is  not. 

In  a  reasonably  organized  Europe,  in  which 
competent  and  honest  men  with  some  respect 
for  peoples  and  for  history  were  making  de- 
cisions. Trieste  and  Venezla  Glulia  would 
be  recognized  as  an  Italian  province  and  city 
with  a  large  Slavic  minority,  extending  Into 
a  majority  in  some  sections,  whose  equality 
of  right  and  citizenship  would  be  protected. 
The  port,  however,  would  be  made  a  free 
port  for  thoae  Danubian  countries  which  it 
has  always  historically  served — Austria.  Hun- 
gary. Czechoslovakia,  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  ' 
Croatia.  In  that  sense  it  should  be  Inter- 
nationalized. It  Is  far  more  essential  to 
land-locked  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia than  to  either  Italy  or  Ttigoalavia, 
since  both  countries  have  all  the,  ports  they 
need. 

The  fight  over  Trieste  has  not  been,  In  es- 
sence, ethnographical  or  economic.  It  has 
been  purely  and  simply  political — a  political 
bone  of  contention  between  the  three  great 
powers,  none  of  which  has  the  slightest 
ethnographical  or  economic  Interest  in  the 
place.  And  now  Trieste  is  to  be  Interna- 
tionalized among  these  three  powers,  whose 
chief  characteristic  Is  their  Incapacity  for 
getting  on  with  each  other. 

Russia,  of  course,  has  won  the  fight,  with 
Tito  getting  three-quarters  of  his  demands. 
The  real  significance  of  the  so-called  settle- 
ment— which,  like  every  major  settlement 
since  Munich,  Is  made  without  the  slightest 
consideration  for  the  folks  it  most  closely 
involves — Is  that  Russia  has  now  completed 
the  first  partition  of  Europe.  A  Soviet-con- 
trolled zone  runs  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Northern  Adriatic,  dividing  and  solidifying 
eastern  Europe  from  a  Balkan ized,  unor- 
ganized western  Europe  ripe  for  ruin. 

Italian  feeling  will  be  hopelessly  and  end- 
lessly exacerbated,  especially  against  the 
west.  It  was  to  the  western  Allies  that  Italy 
surrendered;  to  them  that  she  offered  co- 
belligerency;  from  them  that  she  hoped  for 
treatment  at  least  remotely  compatible  with 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
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To  Italy,  furthermore.  Britain  and  the 
United  States  made  repeated  promises.  "One 
man  and  one  man  aloue."  said  Mr.  Churchill, 
"was  responsible  lor  enmity  toward  Italy." 
Now  the  man  Is  dead,  killed  by  Italian  in- 
surgents,  and  exists  only  as  a  myth  which 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  rerive  in  heroic 
memory  for  the  Italian  Nation  and  people. 
Italy,  an  Infant  republic,  and  st'll  with  a 
high  poesibillty  of  mortality,  is  going  to  be 
handed  a  peace  treaty  «bich  is  as  like'.y  to 
ring  its  death  Irnell  a  few  years  from  now 
as  the  treaty  of  Versailles  condemned  the 
infant  German  Republic  and  democracy. 

France,  who.  In  her  terrible  weakness  cer- 
tainly needs  friends  in  Europe,  and  for  whom 
the  Italian  masses  felt  sympathy  both  be- 
fore and  after  their  unenthu.siasllc  precipi- 
tation into  the  war.  has  grabbed  Briga  and 
Tenda  and  their  surrounding  territory.  Tito. 
from  whose  beneficent  rule  tens  ol  thou- 
sands of  his  own  pruple  would  escape  if 
there  were  a  channel  open  has  grabbed  Venc- 
zla  Giulla,  after  staging  demonstrations 
learned,  originally,  from  D'Annunzlo — the 
inventor,  incidentaaly.  of  the  Fascist  salute. 
The  Italian  Navy  which  came  over  to  us  is 
to  be  reduced  to  four  cruisers.  Reparations 
are  proposed  which  are  preposterous  in  view 
of  Italy's  devastation  desolation,  and  pover- 
ty. And  the  only  political  groups  within 
Italy  who  can  profit  are  the  Communists 
and  the  presently  silent  though  unrecon- 
structed Fascists  who  have  been  given  the 
next  rallying  cry  for  a  nationalist  wave. 

None  of  this  is  peace-making,  and  none  of 
It  will  be  accepted  in  the  sullen  hearts  of 
millions  of  men  All  Europe  knows  by  now 
that  what  the  great  powers  arc  doing  is  not 
making  peace  but  maneuvering  Into  positions 
for  the  next  war  And  even  in  those  dis- 
gusting maneuvers  the  United  Statrs.  hav- 
ing a  much  harder-boiled  and  ruthless  op- 
ponent, is  losing 


Grain  Sihiatiou  in  New  England 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHUtE 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Saturday.  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  therein  a  telegram  received 
from  O.  Tllton.  president  of  the  New 
Hampishire  Feed  Dealers  Association : 

JcLT  12.  1946. 
If  grain  U  left  off  exempt  list  midwest  will 
sell  none  to  northeast  but  will  feed  livestock 
on  own  farms  and  get  high  prices  for  prod- 
ucts. Black  market  will  again  appear.  Com- 
mon sense  demands  OPA  be  left  off  grain. 
Feel  positive  grain  prices  will  be  satisfactory 
if  given  a  free  chance. 

New  Hampshibk  Feed 

Dealeks   Association. 
G.  TiLTON,  President. 

Also  an  article  from  the  Manchester 
Union.  Manchester.  N.  H..  of  July  11.  en- 
titled "Grain  Situation  Seen  Improved," 
as  follows: 

CaaiN  MTUATION   SEEN   IHPROVED — FELKES  SATS 
BLACK   MAKKET  IN   FEEDS   ON   WAT   OUT 

CoNCOKD.  July  10. — The  black  market  In 
grain  feeds  for  livestock  and  poultry  Is  on  the 
way  out.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  An- 
drew L.  Felker  said  today. 

The  commissioner  expressed  pleasure  over 
reports  he  said  he  had  received  frcm  reliable 
sources  that  grain  is  today  selling  at  prices 


without  OPA  control  at  less  than  the  money 
It  brought  in  the  black  market. 

He  pointed  also  to  the  wheat  market  which 
he  said  has  resulted  In  a  drop  of  several  cents 
per  hundredweight,  and  this  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  the  commissioner  since  New 
Hampshire  and  New  England  use  a  consider- 
able amount  of  wheat  for  feeding  livestock 
and  poultry.  Oats  and  corn  are  selling  above 
the  ceilings  set  by  the  defunct  price-control 
organization,  but,  Felker  said,  the  bo<5st  In 
prices  has  been  not  at  all  substantial. 

Di.-cussing  wheat.  Felker  said  that  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  old  wheat  being  forced  out 
of  the  elevators  to  make  room  for  the  new 
wheat  which  is  now  being  harvested,  and 
elevator  operators  are  forced  to  sell  at  re- 
duced prices  to  secure  space.  Corn,  he  said, 
will  not  be  harvested  until  September  and 
October  and  as  a  result  the  operators  can 
hold  up  prices  at  this  time  on  this  com- 
modity. 

Commissioner  Felker  .aid  that  since  price 
controls  went  off  feeds,  the  s  tuation  it  the 
State  is  very  much  more  satisfactory,  and 
while  the  supply  pouring  into  the  State  has 
not  loeen  enough,  the  amount  that  has  come 
Into  the  State  has  eased  the  problem  con- 
siderably. 


Representative  Hays  Emphasizes 
Disciplines  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HaysI  re- 
cently delivered  a  radio  address  from  this 
Luther  Rice  Memorial  Baptist  Church 
in  Washington. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  by 
Dr.  Rufus  W.  Weaver,  of  this  city,  and  I 
have  found  it  to  be  a  vei-y  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  Disciplines  for 
Peace. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  the  address  heH. 

It  follows:  "^ 

It  is  appropriate  In  a  Christian  pulpit  to 
speak  of  the  political  and  social  crises  that 
are  upon  us  and  of  the  decisions  to  be  made 
in  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  6f  human 
history. 

Great  evils  persist  In  the  world  and  in 
America.  I  was  one  who  looked  for  the 
termination  of  warfare  to  bring  such  Calm- 
ness of  spirit  to  individuals  and  such  co- 
operation among  nations  that  quick  solu- 
tioiLs  to  many  vexing  questions  would  be  dis- 
covered.   I  was  mistaken. 

Admiral  Stark  said  to  our  congressional 
party  in  London  shortly  before  the  war 
ended,  "Our  Job  during  the  war  has  been 
tough,  but  the  problems  of  peace,  particularly 
for  legislators,  may  be  tougher."  His  pre- 
diction proved  to  be  true. 

I  need  not  give  you  the  startling  list  of 
unanswered  problems  for  the  Congress. 
Management  and  labor  are  further  apart 
than  at  any  period  In  this  generation.  There 
Is  no  agreement  upon  methods  to  control 
the  terrible  new  Instrument  of  death,  the 
atom  bomb.  There  Is  a  profound  difference 
between  us  as  to  price  regulations  and  as  a 
result  of  this  and  threatened  work  stoppages 
we  must  be  haunted  by  the  fears  of  a  devas- 
tating inflation.  The  revival  of  nationalism 
In  a  world  that  promised  for  awhile  to  suiMti- 
tute  Justice  under  law  for  the  arbitraraent 


of  arms  tends  to  dash  to  pieces  our  hopes 
for  a  permanently  peaceful  world. 

Nor  are  our  previous  experiences  reassur- 
ing. A  recent  editorial  widely  quoted 
pointed  to  the  dire  forecasts  of  an  editor  in 
1857— referring  to  Russia  as  a  threat  to  peace 
and  to  China  as  presenting  insuperable  diffi- 
culties for  the  western  world.  In  optimistic 
vein  the  editor  said,  "It  didn't  turn  out  to  be 
so  bad."  Again  he  made  Illusions  to  similar 
conditions  after  World  War  I.  And  America 
survived.  Tlie  editors  conclusion.  "It  will 
work  out  all  right,  the  skies  have  been  dark 
before  and  we  are  still  here." 

But  let  us  look  back  at  the  1857  scene. 
Within  4  years  after  the  forecast  America 
was  plunged  into  a  terrible  civil  war— in 
some  respects  the  worst  war  in  cur  history. 
Russia  and  China  did  not  work  out  of  their 
internal  difficulties,  at  least  not  In  a  way 
that  leaves  the  world  assured  that  the  con- 
tagions of  war  are  gone.  And  the  fact  that 
domestic  conditions  after  World  War  I  weie 
Just  as  bad  as  tcday  is  of  little  consolation 
when  we  recall  that  within  20  years  we  were 
plunged  into  another  catastrophe.  I  am 
trying  to  say  this — that  something  more  ef- 
fective m  the  disciplines  for  peace — in  the 
government  of  nations — must  be  adopted  If 
we  are  to  save  our  world. 

One  of  my  coUcrpues  In  the  Congre.'s  said 
the  other  'day.  "We  must  calm  fears,  we 
must  say  everything  that  can  be  said  to  allay 
anxiety  and  to  restore  confidence  "  I  agieed 
and  my  friend  agreed  with  me  that  at  the 
same  time  we  must  be  wise,  not  credulous 
in  determining  where  to  place  our  confidence 
and  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  evils  in 
our  world. 

It  Is  an  hour  for  faith  Faith  in  those 
forces  that  can  sustain  us — faith  In  our  ca- 
pacity to  distinguish  the  good  and  to  discard 
the  evil— faith  in  the  moral  leadership  that 
is  available. 

Against  the  dark  picture  we  can  place  our 
tremendous  spiritual  resources.  These  re- 
sources are  adequate  if  we  invoke  them  with 
vigor  and  with  confidence,  but  we  must  rec- 
ognize now  that  we  cannot  drift  into  a  secure 
position. 

We  hare  relied  so  completely  upon  cur  in- 
genuity and  our  dominance  of  physical  things 
that  we  tend  to  become  absorbed  in  material 
forces,  overlooking  the  requirements  of  tol- 
erance, kindness,  and  group  cooperation 
which  are  Inherent  in  our  Christian  faith. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  spirit  of  good- 
will gets  into  governmental  processes,  we  can 
have  unity.  If  we  develop  the  ability  to  see 
the  whole  instead  of  the  broken  parts  of  cur 
social  life,  we  can  have  stability  and  progress. 

If.  when  the  ancient  qticstion  of  Cain  Is 
asked,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  '  wc  can 
convince  the  cynics  that,  while  not  his 
keeper,  we  are  still  our  brother's  brother,  we 
will  be  on  our  way  to  peace  and  happiness. 

This  is  a  period  when  the  so-called  prac- 
tical man  has  ascendancy.  He  disdains 
ideals.  He  holds  in  contempt  spiritual  stand- 
ards. He  threatens  to  revolt  against  govern- 
ment, and  he  chafes  under  the  restraints 
which  a  disciplined  society  would  Impose 
upon  him.  He  is  the  hard,  recalcitrant  man. 
He  Is  having  his  day  but  he  Is  falling  at  the 
Job. 

In  the  effort  to  prevent  economic  Interests 
from  overshadowing  spiritual  and  cultural 
life  the  churches  should  be  our  most  Influ- 
ential Institutions.  Government  has  suffered 
because  the  restraints  of  disciplined  Chris- 
tian character  are  not  Imposed.  We  have 
permitted  ourselves  to  think  of  government 
in  terms  of  power  and  benevolence,  and  Its 
largess  has  too  often  become  our  chief  In- 
terest. B6th  organized  capital  and  organized 
labor,  and  even  groups  not  a  part  of  either, 
have  been  guilty  of  regarding  government 
In  terms  of  what  they  can  wrest  from  It. 

The  Christian  religion's  relation  to  thl» 
problem  was  well  expressed  by  Dr.  W.  E. 
Hocking's  epigram,  "It  Is  only  religion,  reach- 
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Ing  the  ultimate  solitudes  of  the  soul,  for 
which  yoiu-  pleasing  amiabilities  are  but 
husks  that  can  create  the  unpurchasable 
man  and  it  is  only  man.  unpurch^sable  by 
any  society,  that  can  create  the  «  "'d  so- 
ciety ' 

Between  the  heresy  that  religion  n...  no 
concern  with  the  commonwealth  and  the 
other  extreme  which  holds  that  gcodness  and 
benevolence  controlling  the  state  can  pur- 
chase man's  loyalty  we  And  the  authentic 
concept  of   Christian   citizenship 

How  can  we  make  ideals  and  human  serv- 
ice again  the  standard  for  political  and  civic 
leadership?  How  can  we  reappraise  the  so- 
ciety we  are  building  in  terms  ol  true  and 
lasting  values?  The  churches  have  the  an- 
swer. By  a  bolder  serving  of  their  historic 
purpose  the  churches  can  help  America  avoid 
becoming  isolated  and  materialistic.  The 
churches  can  help  us  identify  ourselves  with 
other  peoples,  sharing  their  sorrows  and  suc- 
cesses. 

In  this  connection  I  recall  an  experience 
In  Glasgow  Scotland,  In  September  1944, 
when  some  of  our  congressional  party  visited 
a  little  church  on  Adelaide  Street.  The  min- 
ister heard  that  there  were  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  his  congregation  and  he  paused  to 
pay  a  warm  tribute  to  otjr  country.  "Will 
you  take  back  to  America."  he  said,  "the  pro- 
found and  undying  gratitude  of  the  people 
of  the  tJnited  Kingdom  for  the  great  service 
you  are  rendering  the  world  In  providing  the 
means  by  which  we  are  able  to  protect  cur 
liberties  and  our  Christian  civilization?" 

I  think  we  merited  that  tribute,  and  I 
pray  that  our  behavior  will  be  such'  In  peace 
that  the  world  will  still  accord  us  the  honor 
of  being  Its  best  loved  nation.  Only  world- 
mlndedness  and  an  Intelligently  generous 
spirit  can   preserve   it  for   us. 

We  cannot  achieve  thts  attitude  without 
conquering  first  the  selfish  impulses  which 
have  produced  so  many  group  frictions  In 
our  economic  and  political  life.  We  must 
think  less  of  economic  objectives  and  more 
Df  the  process  by  which  they  are  pursued. 
It  is  more  important  that  we  create  the 
atmosphere  for  pursuing  in  a  friendly  spirit 
the  solutions  to  problems  than  that  we  come 
up  with  the  right  answer  to  some  of  the 
specific  questions  that  trouble  us. 

Too  much  energy  has  been  devoted  to 
formulas  for  quick  elimination  of  social  mal- 
adjustments I  would  not  have  the  church 
divert  Its  energies  from  primary  functions, 
but  I  would  have  It  constantly  test  its  char- 
acter and  the  fidelity  to  Its  mission  bv  look- 
ing at  the  kind  of  society  It  Is  producing. 
Germany  was  a  land  of  churchgoers  In  the 
period  of  Nazi  domination.  They  were  a 
pious  people  but  guilty  of  a  horrible  sin  be- 
cause they  were  unconcerned  about  the 
cruelties  imposed  upon  thousands  of  their 
fellow  men  Indexes  to  national  character 
must  Include  something  beside  church  sta- 
tistics 

The  Nation  derives  Its  sense  of  Justice  from 
religious  faith.  The  great  formulations  of 
political  freedom  contained  in  the  Mayflower 
Compact,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  are  essentially  religious 
In  origin.  Our  regard  for  human  per- 
sonality— our  concept  of  the  Importance  of 
the  individual- the.se  are  rooted  In  religion 
and  are  a  part  of  our  Christian  tradition. 

It  explains  our  greatness.  We  are  great 
because  we  have  attached  ourselves  to  great 
principles  and  If  we  survive,  it  will  be  be- 
cause we  continue  In  that  attachment,  not 
because  a  providential  Intervention  marks 
out  our  destiny.  It  Is  ours  to  determine  the 
direction  In  which  America  shall  move. 

This  tremendous  responsibility  can  be  met 
only  by  men  and  women  who  believe  In 
spiritual  forces  and  who  can  make  religion  a 
vital  and  living  thing.  Where,  except  from 
the  Christian  teaching  of  universal  brother- 


hood, can  the  world  find  the  basis  for  an  or- 
ganization capable  of  putting  down  aggres- 
sions and  maintaining  International  rela- 
tions based  on  Justice? 

Statesmanship  alone  cannot  do  It.  Politi- 
cal leadership  u  vitally  mportant— there  can 
be  no  question  on  that  point— but  if  all  those 
who  have  political  responsibilities  were  per- 
fect craftsmen,  they  still  cotild  not  succeed 
unless  buttressed  by  the  peoples  faith  in 
brotherhood. 

It  is  religion's  mission  to  teach  tnat  there 
Is  a  purpose  in  our  living  and  that  we  are 
subject  to  moral  and  spiritual  compulsions. 
I  see  no  other  hope  for  the  restoration  of 
national  discipline. 

The  final  test  is  the  demonstration  of 
ability  to  submerge  our  group  and  limited 
national  interest*  In  the  aspirations  of  a 
distraught  world  for  unity  and  peace.  Thus 
In  a  large  new  realm  we  may  expect  Judg- 
ments to  be  imposed  as  to  our  national  char- 
acter Beginning  with  the  institutions  which 
have  flourished  In  our  Christian  democracy, 
the  home,  the  school,  and  the  church,  we 
must  utilize  every  tested  resource  for  the 
world  s  and  our  own  spiritual  rehabilitation 
if  we  are  to  survive. 


Expressions  of  OPA  Opposition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'OVES 
Saturday.  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suspect  that  most  Members  of 
Congress  have  received  many  telegrams 
and  letters  since  July  1  expressing  their 
views  pro  and  con  on  the  subject  of  the 
revival  or  extension  of  OPA.  Most  of 
those  who  have  wired  and  written  me  in 
favor  of  price  controls  have  used  the 
arguments  which  the  late  OPA  officials 
and  propagandists  have  put  out  over  the 
radio.  There  is  really  nothing  new  in 
their  line  of  reasoning  except  that  they 
nearly  always  have  a  personal  grievance 
or  express  one  of  the  fears  instilled  into 
their  minds  by  some  of  the  bureaucrats 
on  the  pay  roll. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  refreshing 
to  read  some  of  the  comments  of  those 
who  feel  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  can  think,  speak,  and  act  like 
free  Americans  again,  without  being  at- 
tacked by  some  bureaucrat.  If  the  ad- 
ministration would,  manifest  confidence 
in  the  American  people  and  appeal  to 
their  patriotism,  and  quit  kicking  us 
aroiuid,  and  try  to  encourage  faith  of  our 
citizens  in  one  another  instead  of  array- 
ing class  against  class,  we  might  be  safely 
on  the  road  to  prosperity,  full  produc- 
tion, and  happiness  again  in  this  coun- 
try. Uncertainty,  and  fear  of  reprisals, 
always  result  in  consternation  and  be- 
wilderment. The  spread  of  such  eco- 
nomic and  social  unrest  is  nothing  short 
of  demagoguery,  and  should  be  con- 
demned by  all  loyal  Americans. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  tele- 
grams and  letters  received  by  me  since 
July  1.  after  the  demise  of  OPA  at  mid- 
night, June  30,  1946.  They  voice  genu- 
ine American  sentiments,  and  are  from 


people  of  all  walks  of  life  in  my  part  of 
the  coimtry: 

Nowata,  okla. 

It  seems  that  the  weather  is  cool  here  In 
Oklahoma  this  morning  and  we  feel  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom  since  we  are  out  from 
under  the  OPA.  and  this  ts  to  tell  you  that 
the  people  of  northeastern  Oklahoma  are 
all  very  hopeful  tha'  the  OPA  will  never  be 
renewed  again 

I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  you  will  stay  m 
there  to  fl<rht  to  keep  the  country  free  of  all 
further  OPA  regulations. 

BAHTLESVtLLE.    CKLA. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country.  I 
hope  you  wih  continue  your  flght  against 
the  strangling  powers  of  OPA  OPA  policies 
have  be°n  responsible  for  high  prices  on 
shoddy  merchandise  Meat  and  butter 
prices  have  not  risen  more  than  amount  of 
subsidy  price  which  we  were  paving  anyway. 
I  urge  you  to  let  OPA  stay  dead  Let  the 
37.000  employees  All  useful  Jobs  in  private 
industry,  and  let  the  economy  of  your  coun- 
try adjust  Itself  In  the  natural  manner,  with- 
out benefit  of  regimentation. 

TT7LSA.    OKLA. 

I  am  glad  OPA  is  dead.  I  hope  you  won't 
help  to  revive  It.  The  employees  r-f  the  OPA 
were  the  worst  of  scamps  ever  In  ofllce  In 
the  United  States  of  America.  If  rent  con- 
trol gets  pushed  over  on  us  again.  It  should 
be  with  a  15-percent  Increase  to  all  resi- 
dential property  Why  should  we  be  denied 
reasonable  profits  any  more  than  anybody 
else? 

I  am  against  any  form  of  OPA.  Think  this 
best  time  we  can  ever  have  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Consider  It  worst  kind  of  racket. 

American  ways  for  Americans.  Do  away 
with  OPA. 

Strongly  urge  your  continued  opposition 
to  any  rebirth  of  OPA.  This  Is  a  start 
toward  cleaning  out  the  bureaucrats. 


ViNrrA.  Okla. 
Keep  up  your  good   fight  on  OPA.     Our 
country  simply  cannot  stand  another  year 
under  former  rules. 


TtTLSA,  Okla. 

Your  stand  on  OPA  has  approval  of  large 
majority  this  section.  Hope  you  will  hold 
the  line. 

I  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  reenactment  of  any  price  control. 
There  m.ay  be  a  fiurry  of  price  Increases  for 
a  short  while.  However.  I  believe  the  great 
majority  of  businesses  will  exert  more  effort 
to  hold  prices  down  under  a  free  competitive 
market  You  recall  what  happened  after 
the  other  war.  If  prices  get  too  high  now 
they  will  very  quickly  come  back  down  to 
their  proper  level. 

Your  actions  relative  to  the  extension  of 
the  Price  Control  Act  have  met  with  my 
heartiest  approval.  I  am  asking  you  to  con- 
tinue your  flght  against  those  Individuals 
and  groups  which  are  seeking  to  destroy  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Ada.  Okla. 

Price  control  should  stay  dead.  The  econ- 
omy of  this  country  can  never  recover  under 
any  production-stifling  control.  Urge  you  to 
continue  the  fight  to  prevent  the  return  of 
price  control. 

Oklahoma  Crrr.  Okla. 
The  world  looks  brighter  without  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Chester  Bowles  and  Paul  Por- 
ter. Why  not  let  the  American  way  function 
from  now  on  and  discontinue  OPA  forever? 
I  admire   your   courage    to   flght,   so   don't 
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weaken  now.  but  instead  give  the  New  Deal- 
ers the  works. 

Lawton.  Ok;.a. 
The   retail   merchants   of    Lawtcn    are   In 
favor  of  the  release  of  the  OPA.    They  are 
.  taking  steps  to  safeguard  the  public  of  this 
area  against  inflation  and  unjust  prices. 

Tulsa.  Okla. 
Many  of  our  mutual  friends  are  happy  and 
optimistic  over  the  winding  up  of  OPA.     We 
hope  Congress  will  "stand  pat"  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

Oklahoma  CrrT.  Okla. 
I  prefer  OPA  dead  rather  than  alive  with 
any  semblance  of  Its  original  form. 

Ttn.SA.  Okla. 

On  l>ehalf  of  myself  and  many  friends  and 
associates  with  whorr  I  have  talkea.  1  want 
to  congratulate  vou  for  yo  u  flne  stand  on 
OPA.  We  all  hope  Congress  will  stand  on  Its 
previous  actions  ir.d  let  OPA  expire,  accord- 
ing to  Trumans  wishes,  thereby  givlnp  pre- 
vious American  Ideas  a  change  to  prevail 

Hope  you  are  able  to  keep  OPA  dend.  We 
don't  need  any  orders  frcn^  plutccrats  to 
tell  us  how  much  we  can  pay  for  our  neces- 
sities of  life  This  also  Includes  sale  of  oil. 
as  we  have  an  overproduction  of  oil  now  be- 
ing prorated 

I  was  for  the  OPA  bill.  Now  sustain  the 
veto.  Reaction  may  be  violent,  up,  then 
do#n  But  maybe  we  can  get  on  an  even 
keel  sooner. 

People  I  talk  to  are  strong  tor  aoollshment 
of  OPA  in  toto.  except  most  feel  that  some 
sort  of  control  of  rents  should  be  had  on  ac- 
count of  the  real  emergency  of  the  housing 
situation.  I  believe  peonle  are  mighty  tired 
of  regulation,  especially  when  it  results  in 
doing  withcu  .  I  think  most  people  finally 
realize  no  profit,  no  production. 

Oklahoma  Citt.  Okla. 
After  returning  from  40  months'  military 
service.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  Congress- 
men ar^  trying  to  give  the  government  back 
lo  the  people  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand was  In  force  and  effect  long  before  we 
hao  "bureaucrats  '  and  the  OPA.  We  can 
get  along  better  with  fewer  bureaus,  beards 
and  commissions.  Please  vote  against  re- 
euactmeut  oX  the  OPA. 


Pryor,  Okla. 


To  heck  with  OPA. 


Oklahoma  Cttt.  Okla. 
I  ai>preclatfl  ycur  letter  of  April  17  last 
and  bad  ^^boped  I  would  not  have  to  write 
you  Hgaln^  You  have  done  a  good  Job  killing 
th«  OPA  and  I  sure  hope  you  will  do  all  you 
cun  to  keep  It  from  ever  coming  back— kill  It 
forever  This  Is  the  first  day  In  years  that  I 
have  felt  like  a  freeman.  If  only  they  will  let 
ua  alone  for  Just  6  months  they  will  see 
therf  will  De  no  need  for  any  OPA.  Now  that 
tl  Is  dead  please  keep  It  that  way  We  wlU 
bever  be  normal  as  long  as  It  Is  In  operation. 
The  black  markets  will  soon  be  gone  for  good. 
Put  my  wife  and  me  down  as  for  never  hav- 
ing another  OPA. 


G&ovE.  Okla. 


Don't  revive  OPA. 


Lawton.  Okla. 
People  here  lielieve  OPA  maliciously  hold- 
ing back  reconve.'^ion.    I  am  against  reestab- 
lishmeut. 

Ttn.sA.  Okla. 
Ellmtuatlon  of  the  OPA  completely  will 
probably  result  In  sound  economic  forces 
being  given  a  chance  to  correct  temporary 
economic  dislocations  and  I  Join  a  lot  of 
other  dtiiens  in  urging  that  the  Congress  let 
the  OPA  pass  completely  out  of  the  picture. 


Okuahoma  Cttt,  Okla. 
Finally,  the  will  of  the  great  American  pub- 
lic has  been  expressed  throuph  its  represent- 
atives of  government  in  Washington  Thank 
you  for  upholding  the  vetf  on  the  O.^'A  bill 
and  for  the  fre-  -fresh  air  which  business  can 
once  again  breathe. 

TtTtSA   Okia. 

President  Truman  put.s  the  Inflation  baby 
on  the  wrong  dor.rstep.  Apparently  his  veto 
message  and  radio  speech  Inspired  by  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  We  hope  Congress 
does  not  weaken  on  this  issue. 

MiNco.  Okla 
We  are  very  much  against  price  controls. 
If  you  expect  us  to  feed   the  world,  better 
untie  our  hands. 

Oklahoma  Crrv,  Oki  a. 

Dxirlng  the  war  it  was  generally  believed 
that  some  restrictions  were  necessary,  par- 
ticularly on  rents  and  a  few  other  Items. 
However,  since  Mr  Truman  took  the  respon- 
sibility of  ending  the  act  by  his  veto,  we  now 
feel  that  it  is  a  good  time  to  dispose  of  the 
agency  entirely.  No  matter  when  this  Bureau 
Is  terminated  — now.  next  year,  or  10  years 
hence — the  marfv  thousands  of  employees 
will  delupe  the  Members  of  Congress  with 
letters,  wires,  and  petitions  for  reenactment 
and  perpetuation  of  the  agency  which  has 
delayed  reconversion  and  prevented  normal 
production 

Since  the  President  vetoed  the  t)est  meas- 
ure he  could  hope  to  get  along  the  line  of 
price  control,  under  existing  conditions,  we 
now  feel  that  a  fair  trial  should  be  given 
productive  enterprise  and  the  democratic 
way  of  life  should  be  permitted  to  again  as- 
sert Itself. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
Resolution  1 

That  Oklahoma's  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators In  Congress  and  the  Honorable  Harry  S. 
Truman.  President  of  the  United  States,  be. 
and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  take  the 
opportunity  which  has  thus  been  presented 
to  give  the  natural  economic  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  an  opportunity  to  function  and 
correct  the  imbnlance  caused  by  arbitrary 
control'  over  the  past  4  or  5  years;  and 

2  That  it  Is  the  considered  Judgment  of 
this  organization  that  the  elimination  of 
price  control  can  work  out  for  the  best  In- 
terests of  all,  provided  businessmen  and  the 
consuming  public  all  do  their  part  as  indi- 
cated above;  and  further  provided  that  those 
In  control  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  our  Government  consider  the 
possibilities  of  achieving  results  by  means 
of  leading  and  guiding  the  American  people 
through  this  period  of  temporary  crisis. 

Oklahoma  Crrr.  Okla. 
Keep  OPA  dead.     Give  the  people  an  op- 
portunity  to   run   their  own   affairs. 


Tulsa,   Okla. 

We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  natural 
forces  should  be  permitted  to  operate  for  a 
reasonable  time  and  that  business  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  price 
controls  are  unnecessary  before  Congress  leg- 
islates further  extension  of  the  price-control 
program. 

Thanks  for  redeeming  our  country.  Don't 
give  up  the  fight. 

Why  not  gl%-e  the  public  a  cooling-off  period 
and  see  how  they  act  under  the  present  free- 
dom l)cfore  clamping  on  further  controls/. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
Everyone  In  this  office  Is  glad  the,  OPA  Is 
out.  and  we  want  to  thank  you  for  the  part 
that  you  played  in  putting  It  out.  We  hope 
there  will  be  no  necessity  of  any  revival  of 
this  thing  again  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
affords  an  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  work 
out  these  problems  in  our  own  way  and  in 


the  American  way.  There  will  be  difficult 
adjustments  to  make,  here  and  there  will  be 
some  instances  where  advantages  are  taken, 
but  all  m  all  this  will  eventually  seek  :ts 
own  level  faster  and  surer  thai,  the  route  we 
have  been  traveling  under  OPA 

Price  control  is  not  necessary  In  America. 
We  have  had  enough  of  this  fcnlishness. 
There  is  an  overproduction  of  oU  and  we 
need  no  contr(;l  on  price  . 

OPA  failed  miserably  to  hold  down  living 
Cists  and  alleviate  shortages,  as  all  Gcvern- 
ment  statistti.«  demonstrate  Let  the  legiti- 
mate businessmen,  both  large  and  small,  plus 
natural  laws  take  over  now  an'l  let  bureau- 
cratic artificial  price  tinkerin-^  C\e  forever. 
In  connection  with  propaganda  for  restora- 
tion of  rent  control  all  responsible  property 
owners  in  Tulsa,  and  they  are  the  great  ma- 
jority, have  no  intention  of  altcrinc;  rental 
scales  at  present.  When  rents  are  advanced 
increases  will  be  normal  and  sufficient  to 
cover  only  the  increased  costs  of  maintenance 
and  operation  which  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  and  which  OPA  dur- 
ini?  It.s  existence  failed  to  recognize  Stand 
firm  and  be  not  swayed  by  hysterical  propa- 
ganda frrm  those  who  would  remove  the 
ri;rhts  of  property  ownership  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded  and  has  prospered 

Congratt'.lations  on  your  vote  agaln.'^l  OPA. 
For  the  giod  of  our  country  don't  we::kcn. 
and  let  OPA  stay  dead  To  revive  it  wculd 
be  the  worst  di.saster  that  could  happen. 
The  sooner  we  can  return  to  the  American 
way  and  free  enterprise  the  better — so  at 
ell  costs  don't  revive  the  OPA. 

Rest  assured  we  shall  be  with  you  In 
thought,  knowing  that  you  will  ho'd  the  line 
against  the  invasion  of  another  OPA. 

Oklahoma  Citt.  Oki  a. 

Most  people  in  Oklahoma  have  viewed  the 
OPA  as  a  necssary  evi'  even  though  inef- 
ficiently and  poorly  administered,  and  It  was 
generally  believed  that  some  resuictions  were 
necessary,  particularly  on  rents  and  a  few 
other  items.  However,  since  Mr  Truman 
took  the  responsibility  of  ending  the  act  by 
his  veto,  we  now  feel  that  it  is  a  good  time 
to  dispose  of  the  agency  entirely 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  President  and 
those  groups  to  whom  he  has  shown  special 
favor  will  exert  all  possible  pressure  and 
effort  upon  Members  of  Congress  to  force  a 
continuation  of  bureaucracy  and  scarcity.  It 
is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  we  desire 
to  encourage  our  Members  of  Congress  who 
appear  to  have  the  interest  of  the  people  In 
general  at  heart  rather  than  special  groups. 

It  seems  to  me  if  OPA  is  reinstated  for  a 
year  during  that  time  the  wheals  of  In- 
dustry will  still  be  throttled  Unemploy- 
ment will  be  great,  black  markets  ''ampant 
and  we  will  remain  in  the  sume  mess  we  are 
In  now  and  still  another  year  behind 

If  we  could  go  a  step  farther  and  throttle 
the  appointive  heads  of  bureaus  and  useless 
administration  agencies  and  give  our  Con- 
gressmen an  opportunity  to  function  and  per- 
form the  duties  for  which  they  are  elected 
and  are  being  paid,  the  Country  might  even- 
tually become  free  to  some  extent  from 
mountains  of  red  tape,  delay,  indecision,  mis- 
managed and  overlapping  administration  bu- 
reaus which  have  retarded  recovery  and 
reconversion. 

Kill  OPA  ccmpletely  and  save  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Miami.  Ok.  a. 
Mr.  Truman  asks  that  everytwdy  write  the 
Congress  to  restore  OPA.  Glad  to  write  that 
you  make  sure  it  never  revives.  Inflation  is 
the  scare.  If  we  don't  have  that  now  we  will 
never  have  it.  And  if  a  little  more  will  kill 
or  cure  us  the  quicker  we  are  dead  or  well 
the  better  off  the  country. 

TcLSA,  Okla. 
I  wrote  you  sometime  ago  expressing  my 
desire  that  the  OPA  be  discontinued.    I  wish 
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to  again  express  my  earnest  desire  that  the 
OPA  be  entirely  discontinued 

Oklahoma  Cftt,  Okla. 
It  seems  to  me  If  OPA  Is  reinstated  for  a 
year  during  that  time  the  wheels  of  Industry 
will  stll   be  throttled.     Unemployment  will 
be  great,  black  markets  rampant  and  we  will 
remain  In  the  same  mess  we  are  in  now  and 
still  another  year  behind.    President  Truman 
ought  to  know  as  well  as  anyone  what  cheap 
prices  will  do.  from  his  experience  In  trying 
to  operate  a  store  a  few  years  ago.     If  OPA 
remains   dead   or   Is   drastically   curbed    In- 
dustry will  go  all  out,  unemployment  will  dis- 
appear, prices  will  advance,  money  will  re- 
main in  circulation,  prosperity  will  be  great, 
and    during    that     time     competition     will 
straighten  out  prices  that  go  out  of  line     If 
we  could  go  a  step  farther  and  throttle  the 
appointive  heads  of  bureaus  and  useless  ad- 
ministration agencies  and  give  our  Congress- 
men an  opportunity  to  function  and  perform 
the  duties  for  which  they  are  elected  and  are 
being  paid,  the  country  might  eventually  be- 
come free  to  some  extent  from  mountains  of 
red  tape,  delay,  indecision,  mismanaged  and 
overlapping    administration    bureaus    which 
have  retarded  recovery  and  reconversion  to  a 
point  that  we  are  In  worse  shape  now  than 
during   the   war,   even   though   It   has    l>een 
over  a  year.    That  fact  alone  ought  to  con- 
vince  anyone   we   have   been   on   the   wrong 
track.     As  for  me.  I  am  for  elective  officials 
for  the  responsibility  of  running  our  govern- 
ment. 


Tulsa,  Okla. 

Congratulations  on  action  takn  in  sustain- 
ing the  President's  veto,  thereby  releasing 
American  economy  for  production  and  pros- 
perity. The  Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board  pledges 
no  drastic  Increases  in  residential  rents  In- 
sofar as  within  our  control  We  urge  that 
OPA  and  rent  control  stay  dead. 

We  ask  you  to  do  your  utmost  to  kill  OPA. 

Apparently  the  proponent.*-  of  the  OPA  de- 
sire It  to  remain  In  effect  permanently  and 
If  it  is  revived  you  will  have  the  same  trouble 
getting  rid  of  It  In  the  future.  Mr.  Truman 
expressed  himself  as  having  faith  In  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  they  would 
do  the  right  thing.  That  being  true,  why 
have  an  OPA?  Did  he  mean  to  say  to  the 
people:  I  have  faith  that  you  will  take  care 
of  yourselves  until  we  can  pass  a  law  to 
make  you  good?  We  are  reminded  of  the 
old  principle  tha*  the  forces  of  evil  destroy 
themselves. 

If  rent  controls  are  continued  I  will  be 
forced  to  sell  my  property,  a  $65,000  valued 
apartment  building  I  struggled  for  25  years 
to  own.  Save  property  owners  from  cruci- 
fixion. 

Tttlsa.  Okla. 
Thanking  you  for  your  good  work  against 
OPA.    Keep  it  up. 

Oklahoma  Crrr,  Okla. 
The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  with 
all  its  blundering  regulations  and  Impossible 
Interpretations  is  at  an  enu.  Thousands  of 
Incompetent  OPA  employees  must  now  seek 
an  honest  living  in  private  Industry.  We  will 
not  take  space  to  tell  you  the  outrages  and 
Injustices  which  have  been  perpetrated  on 
the  citizens  of  this  State.  There  la  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  relief  that  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  Is  ended,  and  the  confidence 
that  the  American  way  of  living  which  we 
knew  12  years  ago  has  been  reinstated.  We 
a^k  your  determined  and  militant  support 
against  any  extension  or  new  enactment  of 
the  OPA  law  We  feel  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  and  the  American  spirit  of  enter- 
prise will  soon  take  care  of  any  temporary  rise 
In  prices. 

Miami,  Okla. 
The  Miami  Real  Estate  Board  and  members 
ask  yovir   help   In   keeping   OFA   and   rent 


control  dead.  Also  congratulate  you  on  the 
release  of  American  economy  for  production 
and  prosperity.  We  pledge  to  help  keep  rent 
at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
Congratulations  on  your  stand  on  OPA. 
I  believe  if  price  control  can  be  kept  off  for 
30  days  It  will  be  demonstrated  that  there 
Is  no  necessity  for  same,  except  probably  to 
raise  prices.  Black-market  Items  not  obtain- 
able elsewhere  are  selling  for  less. 

Oklahoma  Crrr.  Okla. 
Congratulations  on  your  stand  against 
OPA.  We  are  firmly  convinced  building  ma- 
terial prices  will  not  be  advanced  appreci- 
ably and  that  increased  product  lor  made 
possible  by  elimination  of  OPA  restriction 
will  within  a  few  months  reduce  prices  on 
nearly  all  lines  of  building  materials,  and 
many  more  houses  will  be  available  for 
veterans  and  others  who  need  them.  We  are 
seriously  considering  reducing  our  prices 
slightly  because  we  have  eliminated  all  the 
red  tape  and  procedures  necessary  to  oper- 
ate under  OPA.  Keep  up  the  fight  and  free 
enterprise  system.  Let  It  operate  on  a  pro- 
duction basis  as  it  formerly  did  without  OPA. 
This  is  the  only  way.  In  our  opinion,  that  we 
can  get  Increased  production  and  thereby 
hold  down  the  cos'  of  living  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  economic  forces  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Tulsa.  Okla. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  are 
throwing  themselves  wide  open  to  charges  of 
Insincerity  and  favoritism  ijy  favoring  the 
control  of  rents  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
Items. 

Urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  any 
reenactment  of  OPA  regulations.  Regard- 
less of  how  long  there  Is  an  OPA,  when  It  Is 
taken  off  there  will  be  a  flurry  of  high  and 
low  prices  while  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand gets  under  way. 

Epeskt.  Okla. 

Today  there  appears  an  ad  in  the  Tulsa 
World  offering  my  larm  for  sale.  We  like  our 
home  and  farm  here  and  really  do  not  care 
to  sell.  However,  we  thought  that  the  new 
OPA  bill  would  become  law,  and  with  re- 
strictions still  on  livestock,  poultry,  and 
butter,  dairy,  etc.,  we  felt  selling  was  about 
the  only  thing  left  to  do.  You  folks  In 
Washington  are  going  to  have  to  let  people 
In  agriculture  have  a  break  and  get  more 
for  their  products.  Most  all  farm  trucks  and 
farm  Implements  on  the  farms  are  wearing 
out  and  must  'be  replaced.  And  if  we  are 
not  allowed  an  even  break  with  labor,  please 
Inform  me  how  we  are  going  to  purcha'^e  our 
needed  replacements  made  by  hlRh  price 
labor.  While  the  OPA  octopus  Is  dead,  let  it 
stay  dead  and  let's  get  back  to  the  American 

way  of  life.        i  

Tulsa,  Okla, 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  recent 
votes  on  OPA,  more  power  to  you.  It  would 
please  ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  to  see  OPA  abolished  completely. 
What  are  we?  A  bunch  of  nitwits  that 
haven't  got  sense  enough  to  govern  ourselves, 
without  a  bunch  of  long-haired,  slide-rule 
rats,  out  of  supposed-to-be-colleges,  telling 
us  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It?  Every  vote 
against  OPA  and  its  hired  propagandists, 
spending  Government  money.  Is  a  vote  to  cut 
off  thousands  of  bloodsuckers,  leeches,  and 
officeholders  from  the  teat  of  Government 
pap. 

Broken  Arrow,  Okla. 
We  endorse  your  stand  on  the  question  of 
OPA  extension. 

Oklahoma  Citt,  Okla. 
The  manner  of  administration  of  OPA  haa 
created  many  inequities,  with  what  appears 


to  be  outright  favoritism  In  the  establish- 
ment of  celling  prices  The  creation  of  ru.'es 
of  conduct  to  the  manufacturers,  retailers 
and  wnolesalers.  in  requiring  them  to  do  the 
impossible.  In  my  opinion  has  resulted  In  the 
most  widespread  disregard  and  distrxist 
against  our  Government. 

The  average  American  is  depending  on 
Congress  to  dispose  of  this  vicious  bunch, 
and  I  truly  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  to 
keep  the  OPA  out. 

We  and  thousands  of  other  patriotic  Amer- 
ican citizens  know  the  OPA  Is  a  real  detri- 
ment to  reconversion.  Let  It  die  now  and 
relieve  the  taxpayers  of  the  expense  of  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  34,000  useless  employees, 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
More  rents  have  been  paid  on  time  this 
month  than  in  any  period  during  the  last  4 
years  The  OPA  has  been  the  guardian  of 
slow  payers,  dead  Ijeats.  et  cetera.  Lets  keep 
the  first  Qf  every  month  the  first,  not  the 
15th  or  20th.  Let's  make  provision  to  get 
these  unwanted  people  off  of  the  property 
they  occupy. 


Fate  of  OPA  Recalls  NRA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

or  pennstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Johns- 
town Tribune.  Johnstown,  Pa.: 

TATE  or  OPA   RECALLS   NRA 

Whatever  Congress  may  dc  In  the  way  of 
enacting  new  legislation  to  revive  the  OPA* 
probably  will  l>e  done  this  week.  That  its 
powers.  If  It  Is  revived,  will  be  narrower  and 
shallower  than  formeily  Is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. That  President  Truman  will  veto 
the  bill  unless  the  majcr  prerogatives  of  the 
organization  are  restored  upw  seems  almost 
as  certain. 

The  pro-OPA  camp  is  ^tied  with  prophets 
of  doom  predicting  a  sharp  and  continuing 
rise  in  prices.  The  anti-OPA  camp  calls  this 
dire  prediction  unfounded.  It  Is  hel<*  by 
this  group  that  there  will  be  price  Increases 
to  compensate  for  the  withdrawal  of  Govern- 
ment subsidies  but  that  this  period  will  be 
short  and  prices  then  will  find  a  moderate 
level. 

The  present  situation  brings  up  memories 
of  what  happened  when  NRA  (the  National 
Recovery  Administration)  was  killed  off  by  a 
unanimous  Supreme  Court  decision  In  1935. 
The  analogy  between  the  NRA  and  OPA  is 
far  from  exact,  but  there  are  many  points  of 
similarity.  Each  was  a  keystone  In  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  program.  Each  was 
deplored  by  most  manufacturers.  Jobbers, 
and  retailers.  Each  relied  for  such  support 
as  It  enjoyed  primarily  upon  the  con8um?rs. 
Each  was  becoming  more  and  more  generally 
disregarded.  If  not  defied,  toward  the  end. 
And  predlcitions  of  economic  disaster  were 
rife  as  each  died. 

At  this  point  the  analogy  ends.  In  a  sense 
the  NRA  was  an  experiment  In  voluntary  co- 
operation rather  than  a  law  imposed  on  busi- 
ness. That  Is,  each  NRA  code  was  drawn  up 
by  representatives  of  the  Industry  or  trade 
concerned  But  once  the  code  bad  been  for- 
mulated and  accepted.  It  bad  the  force  of 
law.  and  violations  were  penal  offenses. 

The  chief  dissimilarity  between  the  two 
agencies  was  that  while  the  purpose  of  the 
OPA  was  to  keep  prices  down,  the  NRA.  liav- 
Ing  been  born  in  a  period  of  low  prices,  was 


I 


other  citizens  in  urging  that  the  Congress  let 
the  OPA  pass  completely  out  of  the  picture. 


anoros  an  opportunity  ror  an  or  us  to  worK 
out  these  problems  in  our  own  way  and  In 


I  wrote  you  sometime  ago  expressm<;  my 
desire  that  the  OPA  be  discontinued.    I  w.sii 
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designed  to  raise  price  levels.  During  the 
2  yearB  of  Its  existence  wholesale  prices 
advanced,  on  the  average,  about  23  percent. 
In  the  next  year  they  dropped  slightly  But 
general  Industrial  activity,  which  bad  risen 
only  about  5  percent  during  the  life  of  NRA, 
Increased  by  almost  20  percent  In  the  follow- 
ing year 

Ellmlnatlcn  of  OPA  should  also  act  as  a 
spur  to  production,  in  which  case  price  in- 
crease, are  almost  certain  to  drop  to  lower 
levels  and  In  some  Instances,  It  is  antici- 
pated, even  below  the  ceilings  maintained  by 
OPA  Production  Is  the  real  key  to  the  price 
problem. 


OPA  Letter  to  Correspondents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  U,  1946 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark'  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  written 
by  me  in  reply  to  letters  r?lative  to  OPA: 

House  or  REntZSENTATIVXS. 

Washin^Aon.  D.  C.  July  11,  1946. 

OPA  LTTTra  TO  COMIESPONDENTS 

This  is  to  acknowledg*-  your  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Presidential  veto 
of  the  price-  and  rent-control  bill  Because 
cf  the  volimie  of  mall  I  have  on  this  subject, 
I  an.  compelled  to  reply  to  your  communica- 
tion by  form  letter 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  it  is  reliably 
reported  that  the  President  \etoed  the  price- 
control  bill  aRalnst  the  advice  of  his  con- 
gressional leaders  and  in  tccordance  with 
the  political  strategv  ctTe**d  by  Chester 
Bowles  and  Paul  Porter.  This  strategy  was 
as  fol!oDi-s: 

1.  That  the  flow  of  official  propaganda 
would  be  sttpped  up  to  convince  the  public 
that  the  type  at  OPA  Congress  is  voting 
means  ruinous,  rising  prices 

2  That  no  effort  would  be  made  to  com- 
promise the  more  drastic  amendment*  ad- 
vocated in  the  Congren.  This  would  insure 
the  p««aage  of  these  unendmentA  and  bring 
a  crisis. 

3  That  when  the  extension  of  price  and 
rent  control,  which  was  voted  Ijy  the  Con- 
grew,  reached  the  White  House  that  the 
PreeWknt  would  delay  until  the  very  dead- 
line for  expiration  on  June  30;  then  he  would 
veto  and  demand  a  continuation  of  price 
control  as  it  has  been.  The  administration 
would  gamble  that  the  Congress,  anxious  to 
adjourn,  would  comply  rather  than  risk  the 
end  of  price  control  a  few  months  before  the 
elections. 

Not  once  during  the  period  l)eginnlng  last 
September  1.  when  the  President  first  asked 
for  an  extension  of  price  control,  through 
June  30  of  this  year,  was  there  ever  a  session 
on  the  subject  of  OPA  between  the  Pres-.dent 
and  Members  of  Conprress  with  any  Republi- 
cans present.  Never  did  the  administration 
Indicate  a  willingness  to  get  together  with 
the  Congress  on  a  price  control  measure. 
The  President  was  advised  and  persuaded  not 

ly  that  this  stratesy  might  work  to  force 
continuation  of  the  past  maladministration 
of  price  control,  but  he  was  persuaded  that 
If  bis  veto  did  not  work,  "it  is  good  politics 
even  if  It  falls  " 

I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
White  House  has  been  guilty  of  playing  poli- 
tics with  the  economy  of  the  country.  I  voted 
for  the  extension  of  price  control  with  de- 
control provisions.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Congress  was  not   the  most   desirable,   but 


it  was  probably  the  best  measure  that  could 
be  hoped  for.  in  view  of  the  need  and  recon- 
version problems  of  the  Nation  Certainly. 
Mr  Bowles'  wild  propaganda  statements  have 
not  been  borne  out  by  the  trend  of  events  in 
the  last  few  days — and  politics  on  the  subject 
continues  in  the  administration.  If  Injury 
befalls  us  as  a  result  of  the  discontinuance  of 
rent  control,  it  must  be  directly  chargeable 
to  the  Presidential  veto  Administration 
forces  have  blocked  a  separate  rent-control 
measure. 

My  vote  on  any  new  bill  will  have  to  be 
based  upon  the  contents  of  the  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Waltoi  C.  Pujeseh. 

P.  8. — You  will  be  Interested  In  knowing  1 
have  received  about  400  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject. There  are  nearly  600.000  people  in  my 
district  and   140.000.000  in  the  Nation 

W.  C.P. 


Anglo-American  Financial  Agreement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'ES 
Saturday.  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  ac- 
tion were  motivated  by  prejudice  my  vote 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138  would  not 
be  as  It  will  be  ofiBcially  recorded  at  the 
end  of  this  meeting.  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  Great  Britain  or  against  Russia, 
but  I  am  going  to  cast  an  American  vote 
for  legislation  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
be  beneficiar  to  our  Republic  and  to  world 
civilization. 

For  5  days  I  have  listened  attentively 
to  the  debates  in  the  House  and  have 
carefully  read  reports  of  the  hearings 
and  the  vast  amount  of  literature  that 
has  been  sent  to  every  Member's  office, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  have  read  with 
great  Interest  hundreds  of  letters  which 
I  have  received  from  people  in  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  Di'-trir t  of  Illinois.  It 
has  been  my  earnest  endeavor  to  reach  a 
decision  which  I  believe  will  be  the  best 
that  can  be  made  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

I  share  with  many  Members  the  criti- 
cism of  Great  Britain  for  its  conduct  to- 
ward Palestine  and  Ireland,  and  many 
other  countries  and  colonies  und'r  its 
vast  realm.  The  BritLsh  loan,  however, 
as  it  comes  before  the  House  is  .some- 
thing that  requires  immediate  action.  It 
is  an  agreement  negotiateri  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  British  Government. 
We  are  asked  to  ratify  the  action  of  our 
representatives.  They  inform  us  that  it 
is  imperative  that  this  action  be  taken 
now  and  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  carefully 
study  the  entire  subject.  In  my  experi- 
ence no  matter  has  ever  been  gone  into 
as  thoroughly  as  has  been  Senat-  Joint 
Resolution  138. 

Britain  has  been  our  ally  in  two  world 
wars  and  in  World  War  II  none  can  deny 
that  she  helped  stave  off  a  threatened 
invasion  of  the  United  States,  or  at  least 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  thr  then 
conqueror.  England,  almost  single- 
handed,  fought  the  enemy  with  her  back 
to  the  wall  and  nearly  60,000  oi  her  ci- 


vilians were  killed  while  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property,  including  indus- 
tries, were  destroyed  by  the  bombs  of 
the  nation  that  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  invade  the  islands.  In  peacetime  she 
is  our  best  customer  and  it  is  good  busi- 
ness at  all  times  to  help  one's  best  cus- 
tomers. 

I  am  not  in  accord  with  the  statement 
made  about  setting  England  up  as  a 
buffer  against  Russia  or  any  other  coun- 
try. In  my  opinion  there  is  room  enough 
in  Europe  for  both  England  and  Russia. 
They  were  our  principal  allies  in  World 
War  II  and  our  forces  and  their  forces 
won  the  great  victory.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  action  of  the  House  today  in 
approving  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138  is 
taking  a  big  step  toward  lasting  world 
peacf,  and  prosperity  at  home  and 
abroad.  When  America's  home  consum- 
ers are  supplied  we  must  look  for  pur- 
chasers of  our  goods  in  other  lands,  and 
Eng'and.  }  feel,  will  continue  to  be  our 
best  customer. 


Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  honor  of  having  been  appointed 
as  one  of  the  seven  House  Member. 5  to 
serve  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  learn  that  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  McKellar.  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  nas  appointed  Sen- 
ators O'Mahonet  Muroock.  Ttjnnell, 
Myers,  Taet.  Bridges,  and  La  Follitte, 
all  outstanding  Members  of  the  Senate 
body.  They  will  serve  with  the  follo\.  ing 
Members  of  *he  House  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  Speaker  Rayburn:  Repre.«:?nt- 
atives  Patman.  Otttland,  Hart,  Bender, 
JuDD.  Rich,  and  myself. 

I  feel  that  this  Joint  committee,  co- 
operating with  industry,  labor,  and  o'.her 
groups  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  our  country,  will  be  ab  e  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
which,  if  inacted.  will  go  far  toward  the 
prevention  of  depressions  such   as  the 

^United  States  has  suffered  in  the  past. 

f  Inasmuch  as  Columnist  Marquis  Cliilds 
has  demonstrated  his  knowledge  of  the 
economic  conditions  with  which  not  only 
the  United  States  but  the  entire  vkorld 

^will  be  confronted.  ^  am  inserting  his 
column  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  July  11,  1946: 

O'MAHONEY'S   FORMCXA 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Almost  unnoted  In  the  flow  of  the  news 
was  the  appointment  by  Congress  of  a  joint 
committee  under  the  Full  Employment  Act, 
This  at  least  is  a  beginning  even  though 
President  Truman  has  not  yet  found  the 
right  men  willing  to  serve  on  the  Coancil 
of  Economic  Advisers  provided  under  the  law. 

On  the  joint  committee  are  some  o:  the 
ablest  men^n  the  House  and  Senate.  It  in- 
cludes Senators  La  Follette,  Taft,  and  Muh- 


Aiie  wiami  Keai  Estate  Board  and  memoers 
ask   your   help    in    keeping   OFA   and    rent 


The  manner  of  administration  of  OFA  has 
created  many  inequities,  with  what  appears 


ing  been  born  in  a  period  of  low  prices,  wa» 
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DOCK,  and  Representatives  Patman,  Bender, 
JtJDD,  and  Outland.  These  are  serious- 
minded  Members  of  Congresc,  acutely  aware 
of  the  political  and  economic  forces  on  the 
loose  tcday. 

Likely  chairman  of  this  committee  is 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet,  of  Wyoming, 
since  he  sponsored  the  legislation  in  the 
Senate.  That  is  the  most  hopeful  portent 
of  all.  For  the  past  12  years,  ever  since  he's 
been  in  the  Senate.  Wyoming's  Joe 
O'Mahonet  has  been  talking  in  his  friendly, 
intensely  earnest  way  about  the  realities  of 
the  world  we  live  in. 

He  Is  convinced  that  even  though  it  was 
watered  down  before  it  was  passed,  the  Full 
Employment  Act  can  be  an  important  in- 
strument to  keep  our  economy  on  a  fairly 
even  keel.  Nearly  2  months  ago  O'Mahonet 
made  a  speech  in  the  Senate  that,  unlike 
most  Senate  speeches,  has  had  wide  echoes. 
Even  the  Senate's  official  reporter,  whose 
ears  are  beaten  down  by  the  daily  flood  of 
oratory,  came  up  to  O'Mahonet  afterward 
to  say  he  thought  it  was  a  remarkable  speech. 

It  was  a  warning  to  America  that  our  con- 
fusions and  conflicts  can  destroy  us. 
O'Mahonet  poined  to  a  parallel  between 
the  troubled  times  in  which  we  live  and  the 
uncertainty  and  confusion  that  prevailed 
when  the  founders  of  this  Nation  were  try- 
ing to  draft  a  charter  of  government. 

"What  America  needs  at  this  moment," 
O'Mahonet  said,  "is  an  economic  constitu- 
tion Just  as,  160  years  ago,  it  needed  a  po- 
litical coiistltution.  The  present  situation 
has  come  about  through  perfectly  natural 
forces  which  could  not  be  resisted.  B?cause 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
science  and  invention,  our  economy  has 
ceased  to  be  an  individual  structure  and 
has  become  a  structure  of  great  organiza- 
tion.' 

O'Mahonet  was  chairman  of  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee.  That 
committee  created  by  Congress  took  a  long 
look  at  what  had  happened  to  this  country 
In  the  past  50  years.  The  monumental  re-^ 
port  completed  in  1941  showed  the  ever-in- 
creasing concentration  of  economic  power  in 
a  few  corporations. 

In  O'Mahonet  s  clear  and  fair  appraisal 
this  had  an  unmistakable  meaning.  It 
meant  that  if  we  continued  to  have  a  de- 
mocracy then  big  Government  would  grow 
bigger  in  an  effort  to  control  big  business. 
The  one  bred  the  other  as  sure  as  night  fol- 
lows day.  And  O'Mahonet  believes  passion- 
ately that  both  big  business  and  big  gov- 
ernment are  destructive  of  true  democracy. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  he  has  written  and 
talked  about  this  a  great  deal.  He  Is  one  of 
the  few  men  In  public  life  who  has  faced  up 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  boom-to-bust  cycle  we 
may  come  up  against  a  showdown  for 
which  we  are  totally  unprepared.  Senator 
O'Mahonet  wrote  about  these  things  recently 
in  Dun's  Review,  a  business  magazine,  and 
the  response  from  businessmen  surprised 
him.  Many  said  they  realized  the  Jeopardy 
to  freedom  In  concentration  and  monopoly. 

"The  drift  toward  big  Government." 
O'Mahonet  wrote,  "did  not  begin  until  busi- 
ness had  outgrown  the  jurisdiction  of  little 
and  local  government." 

O'Mahonet's  remedy  is  a  law  providing  for 
Federal  incorporation  of  the  giant  corpora- 
tions that  stretch  across  the  Nation  and  the 
world,  making  mockery  of  the  State  laws 
under  which  they  are  incorporated.  This 
would  end  the  fiction  that  these  "collectivist 
units."  as  O'Mahonet  calls  them,  are  private 
persons. 

Such  a  law.  In  O'Mahonet's  opinion,  would 
lead  not  to  more  Government  regulation  but 
to  less.  The  responsibilities  of  corporations 
under  Federal  law  would  be  clearly  defined. 
Their  sovereign  power  would  be  subject  to 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States. 

Now  if  only  President  Truman  couM  find 
able  men  to  serve  on  the  Council  of  Eco- 


nomic Advisers,  the  council  could  work  close- 
ly with  the  congressional  Joint  committee. 
And  the  evidence  is  mounting  that  we  are 
going  to  need  that  kind  of  cooperation  very 
soon  now. 


Report  on  the  Actirities  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Infantry  Division 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13.  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  S. 
Beightler's  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Infantry  Division,  1940 
to  1945: 

My  fellow  Buckeyes:  For  me  this  is  a  long- 
awaited  occasion.  It  is  a'  good  thing  to  be 
home  after  more  than  three  and  a  half  years, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  return  to  a  land  un- 
ravaged  by  war — a  land  secure,  peaceful, 
beautiful,  and  full  of  the  new-found  vigor 
and  strength  developed  in  the  great  trial  over 
which  It  has  so  magnificently  triumphed. 

I  have  dreamed  of  this  moment  In  many 
places.  My  dream  has  been  but  another  sol- 
dier's dream — except  for  one  difference.  My 
thoughts  of  coming  home  have  been  so  often 
Interwoven  with  pictures  of  people  I  have 
never  met — and  yet  felt  I  knew  so  well. 
They  were  people  whom  I  knew  thought  of 
me.  They  were  mothers,  fathers,  sweet- 
hearts, wives,  and  friends  of  the  men  who 
served  with  me.  They  were  the  hope  and  the 
faith  of  the  people  who  had  entrusted  me 
with  the  responsibility  of  leading  their  men 
in  battle. 

More  than  5  years  have  passed  since  I  was 
given  the  administration  of  that  trtist — a 
privilege  and  a  responsibility  beyond  any  I 
had  known.  A  trust  endowed  by  the  people 
of  Ohio  with,  during  the  whole  time,  a 
total  of  more  than  20.000  of  their  finest  young 
men  A  trust  supported  by  the  determina- 
tion and  work  from  the  home  front.  In  Its 
magnificent  support  throughout  the  war  of 
all  our  armed  forces. 

I  know  that  I  have  given  my  best  to  sustain 
the  faith  and  prove  myself  worthy  of  that 
trust:  but  how  faithfully  I  have  adminis- 
tered It  is.  of  course,  for  you  to  judge. 

Some  phases  are  already  clear.  The  In- 
terest on  that  trust  has  been  paid  In  full, 
and  at  a  very  high  rate,  I  think  The  achieve- 
ment of  your  men  of  the  Thirty -seventh  Di- 
vision on  the  field  of  battle,  and  their  very 
significant  contribution  to  the  defeat  of  Ja- 
pan, is  proof  that  they  have  kept  the  faith. 
Certainly  no  division  In  the  Pacific  did  more. 
Indeed.  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers,  commanding 
general  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces,  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  19*5,  addressed  the  men  of  the 
division  In  these  words:  "Soldiers  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Infantry  Division — and  there 
are  none  more  heroic — are  deserving  of  the 
hearty  congratulations  of  a  grateful  Na- 
tion. Their  valor,  combined  with  sacrifice 
and  a  strong  devotion  to  duty,  did  much  to 
break  a  fanatical  enemy's  stranglehold  on 
peace-loving  nations  in  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
area  and  stamp  out  the  threat  to  our  cher- 
ished American  way  of  life.  The  distin- 
guished role  played  by  the  Buckeye  Division 
In  carving  our  glorious  victory  is  already  his- 
tory.    •     •     •■• 

Thus  spoke  General  Devers  of  the  division 
which,  in  592  days  of  combat,  killed  33.590 
Japanese  and  took  2,161  prisoners  of  war 
from  an  army  that  assertedly  didn't  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  surrender. 


But  the  principle  of  that  great  trust  can 
never  be  returned  to  you  In  full.  Beneath 
the  palms  of  New  Georgia  and  Bougainville, 
and  in  cemeteries  on  Luzon  sleep  our  com- 
rades whom  we  had  to  leave  behind  in  the 
hallowed  soU  of  heroes'  graves.  This  waa  the 
highest  of  tiie  costs  to  us;  yet,  in  view  of  the 
long  years  of  bitter  fighting  we  did.  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  well  over  30,000  sol- 
diers have  marched  In  the  Thirty-seventh's 
ranks,  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  that 
he  was  so  merciful,  and  forever  to  stand  in 
gratitvde  and  reverence  before  the  memory 
of  these  brave  men.  whose  unselfish  sacri- 
fice helped  make  possible  our  return  home  in 
victory  and  in  readiness  to  carry  on  new  re- 
sponsibiltles  as  citizen  veterans. 

Yes.  I  have  never  forgotten  those  unknown, 
yet  so  well-known,  people  at  home.  I  often 
wished  I  might  talk  with  them  about  their 
sons,  about  the  questions  that  perturl)ed 
them,  and  about  what  superb  soldiers  their 
men  had  beoome.  And  so  I  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  I  could  return  to  Ohio  and 
deliver  a  talk  on  the  subject  which  is  my 
title  today:  Report  on  your  Thirty-seventh 
Division. 

On  October  15  the  Thirty -eeventh  Division 
celebrated  Its  fifth  continuous  year  of  serv- 
ice. Those  5  years  are.  In  a  sense,  a  history 
of  the  development  and  utilization  o'  our 
Army  forces.  The  entire  pattern  of  growth 
has  been  experienced  by  the  Thirty-seventh, 
which  was  among  the  first  of  our  divisions 
to  be  mobilized,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
still  in  combat  when  the  war  ended.  Few 
divisions  In  the  Army  have  such  a  record. 
If.  In  the  course  of  this  talk.  I  may  seem  un- 
duly to  emphasize  the  Thirty-seventh  Di- 
vision, understand  my  pride  in  that  grand 
organization,  my  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  soldiers  that  composed  it.  and  my  affec- 
tion for  all  of  them  who  have  so  long  and 
faithfully  served  with  me. 

We  have  been  a  lucky  division,  and  also, 
we  feel,  a  division  that  has  taken  more  than 
its  share  of  tough  breaks.    On  the  lucky  side 
has  been  our  homogeneity  and  family  spirit 
born  of  a  constancy  in  tradition  and  com- 
position enjoyed  by  few  other  divisions.    On 
the  lucky  side  has  been  the  priceless  advan- 
tage we  have  enjoyed  from  the  support  and 
undlmlnishlng  Interest  you  people  in  Ohio 
have  held  for  us  through  all  these  long  years. 
I  seriously  doubt  If  any  other  division  In  the 
armed  forces  has  feit.  through   Its  service, 
such  warm  and  steadfast  loyalty  from  home. 
I    think,   sometimes,   that    we   received    too 
much  of  your  wonderful  support  and  atten- 
tion.    Actually,  the  Thirty-seventh  Division 
represents  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  great 
army  of  men  and  women  Ohio  gave  to  our 
armed  forces.    True,  at  one  time  we  repre- 
sented the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ohio's 
men  in  uniform — back  in  early   1941  when 
nearly  20,000  National  Guardsmen  and  selec- 
tees— all   from  Ohio — filled  our  ranks.     But 
that  time  has  long  passed  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  State's  finest  young  men 
and  women  have  answered  the  call  of  the 
Nation  and  now  fill  the  triumphant  columns 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Coast  Guard.    The  Thirty-seventh  Divi- 
sion has  become  an  ail-American  division  In 
the    truest   find    finest   sense   of   the    word. 
Every  State  In  the  Union,  and  all  the  terri- 
tories, have  had  representatives  in  our  ranks. 
Yet,   the  old   Buckeye  spirit,   the   old  con- 
fidence and  determination,  that  animated  the 
Thirty-seventh  Division  of  the  last  war  and 
the  Thirty-seventh  Division  of  this  war,  has 
never  died  In  all  our  service.    As  the  old- 
timers  from  Ohio  left  our  ranks,  and  new, 
fresh  men  from  other  States  took  their  places, 
that  same  spirit  prevailed  and  took  hold  of 
the  newcomers.    And  through  It  all  a  nucleus 
of  key  officers  and  enlisted  men,  who  were 
part  of  the  division  when  It  was  mobilized, 
remained  to  give  It  the  guidance  and  char- 
act'r  of  the  Buckeye  tradition. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  our 
service.     Names  such  as  Fiji,  New  Zealand. 


CKingreu  was  noi   me  mcst   aesiraoie,   out      lo  uae  waiJ  ana  neariy  ou.uuu  tu  oer  ci-      ciuaes  senators  la  tomrm,  taft,  ana  mxjh- 


Now  If  only  President  Truman  couM  find 
able  men  to  serve  on  the  Council  of  Eco- 


from  an  army  that  assertedly  didn't  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  surrender. 
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GuadHlcanai.  New  Georgia,  Bougainville. 
Manila.  Bagulo,  Balete  Pass,  and  the  Cagayan 
Valley  immediately  come  to  mind  when  the 
Tiilrty-seventh  Division  la  mentioned.  I 
don't  propose  to  undertake  a  detailed  re> 
hash  of  all  our  experiences,  but  something 
of  the  general  pattern  of  war  In  the  Paciflo. 
and  the  division's  part  In  It.  may  prove 
interesting  to  you 

There  Is  time  only  to  mention  In  passing 
the  year  and  a  hall  of  training  we  had  in  the 
United  States  before  we  sailed  for  overseas. 
May  26.  1942  This  period,  and  the  addi- 
tional year  of  training  we  had  In  Fiji  and 
Ou<tdalcanal.  had  polished  and  perfected  the 
division  Into  a  fii;htlng  machine  wholly  ready 
lor  the  real  test  of  battle  We  were  confi- 
dent and  readv  when,  in  July  1943.  we  re- 
ceived our  baptism  of  fire  at  New  Georgia. 
Much  baa  been  written  about  that  horrible 
island  and  at)out  thqf  vicious  fighting  that 
took  place  there.  Looking  back,  the  amaz- 
ing thing  to  me  Is  the  contrast  between 
what  we  had  then,  and  what  was  available 
to  us  when  we  'acklet'  the  Philippines.  Our 
invasion  of  New  Georgia  was  accomplished 
with  LST's  accompanied  by  a  naval  force 
consisting  mostly  of  four-stacker  destroyers 
of  World  War  I  vintage.  Air  Force  strength 
was  numbered  In  scores  of  planes,  compared 
to  hundreds  later  «..n.  True,  important  naval 
forces  were  nearby,  and  only  shortly  before 
there  had  been  a  significant  naval  engage- 
ment between  cruisers  and  destroyers  In  the 
Kuln  Gulf  But  our  li  v&aion  of  New  Georgia 
was  a  shoe-string  affair  nevertheless  In 
those  diys  there  was  no  lark  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  tht  Japanese.  For  thenv  the 
wax  was  won.  and  we  were  impudent  Inter- 
lopers on  their  prlvkic  domains. 

New  Georgia  was  also  the  testing  and 
proving  ground  of  the  Thirty-seventh  rivl- 
slon'r  artillery  procedure,  which  ultimately 
was  to  cau.se  so  much  anguish  to  those  re- 
sDonsible  for  getting  ammunition  to  us. 
The  fact  was.  that  the  main  advantage  of 
the  Americana  in  the  Pacific  war  was  their 
superiority  In  materiel  and  the  machines  of 
war.  and  the  far  greater  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  use  and  advantage.^  of 
the  machinery  of  war.  Not  to  have  taken 
maximum  advantage  of  this  edge  would  have 
been  unthinkable.  Each  campaign  saw  the 
division  shoot  up  greater  and  greater 
amounts  of  artillery  ammunition.  The  fig- 
ures finally  reached  astronomical  totals,  but 
it  18  significant  that  our  castialties  were 
proportionately  lower,  compared  to  the  great 
amount  of  fighting  we  had  to  do.  than  almost 
any  other  outfit  with  similar  hard  fighting. 

At  the  same  time,  fighting  in  the  Solo- 
mons workftl  a  sharp  disadvantage  to  us. 
The  incredibly  rugged.  Jungle-matted  ter- 
rain and  the  endless  bogs  and  gorges  re- 
duced the  warfare  to  small,  sharp,  vicious 
encounters  between  little  groups.  It  became 
a  comparatively  primitive  sort  of  fighting — 
man  against  man.  machine  guu  against  ma- 
chine gun.  with  only  our  Immense  superiority 
at  artillery  weighing  down  our  side  of  the 
balance.  Thus  we  could  not  u$e  tanks  in 
any  appreciable  sense,  nor  could  we  deploy 
In  the  grand  maneuvers  so  particularly 
adapted  to  our  armor  and  firepower.  Your 
sons  performed  magnificently  under  circum- 
stances alien  to  their  background.  This  was 
jap  fiRhtlng.  The  terrain  suited  the  Jap; 
the  close-in.  hand-to-hand  fighting  suited 
litm:  and  the  silent,  infiltration  tactics  of 
jungle  war  were  right  down  the  Jap  alley. 
Except — our  men  whipped  them  at  their  own 
game — and  whipped  them  soundly  and  thor- 
oughly. Our  long,  vigorous  training  p.^id  off, 
cur  advanced  methods  of  fighting  paid  off — 
but  above  all.  the  guts  and  determination 
of  the  Ohio  gang  (and  it  was  still  pretty 
largely  Ohio  In  those  days)  paid  off. 

In  Septemt>er  1943  we  were  shipped  back 
to  Guadalcanal  for  a  period  of  rest  and  re- 
habilitation Here  csme  cur  first  tough 
break.  The  division  had  Just  emerged  Ul- 
umphant,  but  weary,  from  its  first  campaign. 


The  men  wanted  a  real  rest.  Guadalcanal 
Is  about  the  last  place  on  earth  for  an  en- 
joyable rest.  It  is  a  hot,  wet,  malarious, 
dirty  piece  of  real  estate  I'm  sure  the  world 
could  do  without.  But  back  we  went  to 
more  training  to  polish  o.l  the  rough  edges 
revealed  in  New  Georgia.  The  invasion  of 
Bougainville  was  scheduled  for  November  1, 
1943  (Just  6  weeks  away),  and  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Division  was  selected  as  a  part  of 
the  First  Marine  Amphibious  Corps  for  that 
Job  The  men  were  pretty  low  about  the 
prospect,  and  they  did  quite  a  bit  of  under- 
standable grumbling,  but  when  the  inevi- 
table was  recognized  they  fell  to  with  a  will. 
I  don't  suppose  it  gave  them  much  consola- 
tion, and  I  can  understand  why,  but  the 
reason  the  Thirty-seventh  Division  was 
chosen,  with  such  a  short  breather,  to  go 
into  such  a  rough  campaign  as  Bougainville 
was  simply  because  It  was  the  only  division 
in  the  South  Pacific  the  high  command  felt 
was  ready  to  tackle  the  assignment  at  that 
time. 

Three  Army  and  one  Marine  divisions  were 
in  rest  areas.  That  about  took  care  of  the 
forces  then  available — we  were  certainly 
working  on  a  shoe-string  in  those  days.  One 
cf  the  things  that  should  never  be  forgotten 
about  the  fighting  in  the  Solomons  is  that 
the  whole  Job  was  done  with  four  Army  and 
two  Marine  divisions  plus  attached  combat 
teams  When  that  is  compared  with  the' 
scores  ano  scores  again  of  divisions  sent  to 
Europe,  it  is  plain  why  battle-scarred  outfits 
like  the  Thirty-seventh  went  Into  the  fight 
again  and  again.  Our  major  effort  was  com- 
mitted to  Europe,  and  so  we  in  the  Pacific 
Jungles  had  to  get  along  as  best  we  could.  In 
those  days  of  precarious  defensive-offensive, 
none  of  us  dreamed  that  such  meager  forces 
would  be  able  to  achieve  what  really  was 
miraculous.  There's  only  one  answer  to  such 
performances — it  lies  in  the  kind  of  stuff  the 
men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines  in  the 
Pacific  were  made  of. 

The  invasion  of  Bougainville  in  early  No- 
vember of  1943  was  an  outstanding  success, 
and  comparatively  easy  due  to'  some  very 
astute  advance  planning  which  put  our 
forces  ashore  where  the  Japs  least  expected 
them,  and  thus  caught  them  off  balance. 
The  marines  did  a  fine  Job  and  pushed  rapidly 
into  the  Island  to  the  southeast,  while  the 
Thirty-seventh  Division  moved  to  the  north- 
east. At  that  time  the  marines  caught  the 
rough  stuff,  while  we  had  comparatively  Utile 
opposition  in  our  sector.  The  marines  were 
pulled  cut  commencing  Christmas  Day  1943, 
and  were  replaced  by  the  Americal  Division. 
There  was  a  comparative  lull  until  March, 
when  the  big  Battle  of  Bougainville  took 
place.  This  was  the  attempt  of  the  Japanese 
Seventeenth  Area  Army,  of  which  the  In- 
famous Sixth  Division  of  rape  of  Nanking 
fame  was  a  part,  to  drive  us  from  cur  beach- 
head at  Empress  Augusta  Bay.  Tlie  Sixth 
Division  was  by  all  odds  the  finest  fighting 
unit  encountered  by  the  Thirty-seventh  Divi- 
sion ill  all  of  its  campaigns.  Here  the  great 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  hurled  against 
the  Thirty-seventh  more  than  7  miles  of 
thinly  held  front.  Never  before  had  more 
frightful  or  bloody  fighting  taken  place  In  the 
Pacific.  For  moie  than  a  month  the  Japs 
smashed  themselves,  time  after  time,  against 
our  front,  ultimately  losing  more  than  10.(X>0 
killed  and  an  unestimated  number  of  wound- 
ed. They  ran  up  against  a  division  of  veter- 
ans that  time,  a  division  that  proved  as  ag- 
gressive and  powerful  in  the  defense  as  it  had 
in  the  New  Georgia  offensive  campaign.  We 
were  beginning  to  feel  the  weight  of  more  and 
better  equipment  by  now.  We  had  more  air 
support,  more  and  better  tank  support,  more 
artillery,  and,  above  all,  men  that  knew  the 
business  ol  Jungle  fighting  from  A  to  Z.  We 
refined  cur  policy  of  letting  machines  fight 
lot  us  to  the  maximum.  For  instance,  we 
shot  up  more  than  450.000  rounds  of  artillery. 
The  dividends  that  beljped  pay  is  exemplified 


In  the  fact  that  we  killed  Japs  at  a  ratio  ol 
33  to  every  American  soldier  lest. 

The  men  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  thum- 
selves.  They  had  fought  two  heavy  ci^ra- 
paigns  within  a  period  of  3  months  and  they 
had  won  the  praise  of  the  highest  Pa(  ific 
commanders.  Well  under  400  Tuirty-seveath 
Division  men  had  been  killed  in  both  opira- 
tions,  and  nearly  12,000  Jap  soldiers  .lad 
been  destroyed.  The  Japanese  ho'.d  on  the 
Solomons  was  finally  and  completely  broken. 
This,  tied  In  with  the  successes  In  New 
Guinea,  spelled  the  end  of  Nipponese  mibl- 
tlon  in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific.  It 
was  a  Job  superbly  done,  and  the  men  felt 
justifiably  entitled  to  a  rest. 

From  this  point  on,  until  the  Philippine 
campaign,  morale  In  the  division  reachec  its 
lowest  point.  As  their  commander,  my  5wn 
concern  with  the  problem  was  great.  The 
discontent  was  growing  and  my  own  pcwer 
to  alleviate  It  was  very  limited  Every  o  her 
division  in  the  South  Pacific  hnd,  by  rhp.t 
time,  enjoyed  a  rest  period  in  one  rear  irea 
or  another.  Both  General  Harmon,  c:m-i 
mandlng  general  of  the  South  Pacific,  and 
Admiral  Halsey,  commander  of  the  South  Pa-, 
ciflc,  had  planned  to  send  the  Thirty-sev«ntli 
to  New  Zealand  following  the  Bougaln  .•ille 
show.  The  men  were  looking  forward  to  this 
opportunity  for  rest  in  a  pleasant,  civilized 
country  They  had  earned  it.  They 'lad  been, 
asked  to  do  more  in  a  short  period  of  lime 
than  any  other  division  in  the  area,  and  :hey 
had  done  the  Job  well. 

By  May  nothing  had  happened,  so  I  pai'ked 
up  and  flew  down  to  New  Caledonia  to  see 
General  Harmon  about  our  relief.  The  South 
Pacific  command,  he  said,  was  soon  to  be  dls- 
'  solved.  Now  that  the  Solomons  were  se<ure, 
there  was  no  further  Justification  in  keeping 
both  that  command,  under  him,  and  the 
Southwest  Pacific  command,  under  Gei  eral 
MacArthur.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  send 
the  Thirty-seventh  to  New  Zealand,  and  that 
Admiral  Halsey  wished  it,  too.  But  his  com- 
mand was  gone  and  all  of  us  were  now  u  ider 
General  MacArthur.  General  Mac  Arthur's 
headquarters  had  rejected  sending  the 
Thirty-seventh  to  New  Zealand.  We  weie  to 
remain  on  Bougainville,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said  about  it.  In  fact,  New 
Zealand  was  to  be  closed  down  as  a  rest  area, 
and  the  Forty-third  Division,  which  was  then 
there,  would  be  the  last  division  to  visit  New 
Zealand. 

I  returned  to  Bougainville  with  a  h?avy 
heart.  It  was  might  hard  to  face  the  men. 
They  had  given  me  everything  they  -lad; 
they  had  never  one*  (ailed  to  turn  in  a 
magnificent  record.  But  the  war  was  going 
too  fast.  Our  timetable  had  been  advanced  , 
about  6  months  because  of  our  unex- 
pectedly swift  successes  in  the  Central  Pr  clf.c 
and  In  the  Solomons  and  New  Guinea.  New 
Zealand  was  already  too  far  to  the  rear.  (Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  headquarters  could  no'  sec 
sending  a  division  iack  there,  a  distance 
farther  than  from  the  United  State?  to 
Europe,  at  such  a  time.  Everything  was 
pushing  northward.  We  were  Just  ou:  of 
luck. 

The  men  were  furious  about  the  turi  of 
events.  They  blamed  me.  of  course,  and  tliere 
was  no  explaining  th3  matter.  I  was.  .'fter 
all.  their  commander,  and  they  endowed  me 
with  powers  far  beyond  those  I  had.  I  know 
they  wrote  home  as  much,  because  soon  the 
letters  from  relatives  and  friends  commenced 
to  pour  into  my  headquarters  Somehow  the 
idea  was  prevalent,  particularly  in  Ohio,  -hat 
I  had  some  wonderful  authority  that  would 
enable  me  to  grab  off  some  ships,  put  my  men 
aboai-d  them,  and  sail  blithely  away  to  the 
United  States.  I  was  accused  of  keeping  the 
division  In  the  Pacific  to  enhance  my  own 
glory,  and  sonre  of  the  accusations  came  f -om 
my  own  men.  who  really  knew  better  After 
going  through  the  last  war.  the  thought  of 
prolonging  this  war  a  single  hour  was  hor- 
rible to  me.     Every  effort  was  made  to  ex- 


plain  the  situation  to  them— I  wrote  scores 
of  letters  to  people  back  home  who  demanded 
that  I  bring  the  division  back  I  didn't  do 
much  good.  I  am  afraid.  And  In  my  heart, 
I  couldn't  blame  the  men — even  for  their 
misunderstandings.  They  had  been  through 
too  much  to  want  to  sit  down  and  listen  to 
me  recite  pretty  explanations  There  was 
nothing  left  to  do  but  sweat  it  out.  and  hope 
that  the  stuff  those  fellows  had  would  en- 
able them  to  overcome  their  disappointment. 
The  whole  Nation  now  knows  how  they  took 
It  in  their  stride,  and  how  thev  went  on  to 
the  Philippines  and  did  a  Job  second  to  no 
other  combat  achievement  in  the  whole  war. 
And  because  of  all  ol  this.  I  turned  down  an 
opportunity  to  leave  Bougainville  for  either 
a  leave  or  a  new  command  in  the  United 
States. 

And  at  the  same  time  there  were  other 
problems.  Our  failure  to  receive  a  battle 
star  for  the  Bougainville  fighting  was  an 
Injustice  that  shouts  for  correction  and  which 
was  already,  at  that  time,  a  matter  that  filled 
the  men  with  utterly  Justified  Indignation, 
g  The  rotation  system,  which  came  Into  being 
during  our  Bougainville  tour,  was  another 
"gripe"  because  of  Its  failure  to  succeed,  at 
least  as  It  was  practiced  in  the  South  Pacific, 
I  could  discuss  each  of  these  problems  at 
great  length,  and  I  definitely  Intend  to  do 
so  at  a  later  time.  My  talk  now  Is  already 
a  rather  long  one,  and  I  shall  therefore  pass 
on  to  other  subjects.  One  thing  Is  sure — 
and  that  is  that  I'm  not  through  fighting 
about  that  battle-star  injustice  yet. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  all  these  matterf  which 
annoyed  the  soldiers.  In  spite  of  their  dis- 
appointment and  feeling  that  they  had  been 
cheated— not  once  did  they  fall  In  their  duty. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  get  to  work. 
Tliere  was  no  reason  for  dissembling  The 
men  were  told  that  not  only  were  they  not 
going  to  New  Zealand,  or  home,  but  that  they 
were  going  Into  more  combat — combat  In  the 
Phillpplnas— tougher  combat  than  they  had 
ever  faced  before.  This  time  we  were  going 
to  war  really  armed  and  equipped.  No  more 
shoestring  fighting:  no  more  elemental  stuff. 
This  was  to  be  the  big  league.  The  New 
Georgia  convoy  of  old.  four-stacker  destroyers 
Would  be  replaced  with  battleships,  cruisers, 
and  carriers.  The  skies  would  be  filled  with 
airplanes.  On  the  ground  we  would  have 
tanks,  tank  destroyers,  all  kinds  of  heavy 
artillery,  all  kinds  of  supporting  weapons, 
and  supporting  troops.  Nothing  from  the 
arseral  of  the  richest  country  on  earth  would 
be  denied  us  this  time.  V.'p  were  going  into 
battle  for  the  first  time  like  an  American 
Army  In  Etirope. 

The  big  task  on  Bougainville  was  to  retrain 
and  to  train  ourselves  to  take  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  equipment  and  support 
we  would  receive.  For  two  campaigns  we  had 
been  fighting  In  Jungles,  and  the  men  were 
the  best  of  Jungle  fighters.  Now  they  faced 
fighting  In  the  European  tradition— open 
fighting,  fighting  In  streets  and  across  fields, 
fighting  across  rivers,  over  mountains,  across 
brachos.  We  had  to  start  all  over  again  on 
some  things.  This  we  did.  And  the  men 
went  to  It  with  a  will.  They  trained  furi- 
ously—Indeed, with  such  realism  that  I  was 
astounded  and  deeply  gratified,  for  I  knew 
that  this  training  was  the  best  insurance 
against  the  future  we  could  have. 

Thus  It  was  that  we  landed  a  veteran, 
skilled,  confident,  thoroughly  trained  division 
on  the  shores  of  Llngayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  that 
historic  morning  of  January  9.  1945.  The  be- 
ginning was  easy:  the  Japs  didn't  want  to  pit 
themselves  against  our  firepower  and  armor, 
and  ED  they  took  to  the  mountains  and  con- 
centrated In  Manila,  prepared  for  a  last-ditch 
fight  In  the  streets  and  buildings. 

The  first  major  action  came  when  we  were 
about  half  way  to  Manila- abreast  of  the 
Clark  Field -Port  Stotsenberg  area.  The 
Fortieth  Division,  on  our  right,  was  aimed 
straight  for  this  vital  area,  but  it  received 
such  heavy  resistance  In  the  hills  northwest 


of  Clark  Field  that  It  wasn't  able  to  make 
much  progress.  The  Thirty-seventh  Division, 
in  the  meantime,  had  swept  down  the  cen- 
tral plain  abreast  of  Clark  Field,  with  the 
Fortieth  Division  no  longer  on  Its  right  flank. 
Abruptly  we  were  ordered  to  swing  to  the 
right  an^  to  capture  the  fields  and  Fort 
Stotsenberg  since  the  other  division  was  not 
In  a  position  to  do  the  Job — as  originally 
planned. 

We  took  the  fields.  We  took  Fort  Stotsen- 
berg. And  we  took  the  strategic  heights 
beyond,  the  most  prominent  of  which  was 
"Top  of  the  World."  It  was  a  furious  strug- 
gle. The  Japs  had  plenty  of  tanks,  and  they 
used  them  (although  they  also  eventually 
lost  them)  The  enemy  infantry  was  con- 
fident, tenacious,  and  operated  behind  elab- 
orate and  formidable  defenses.  It  was  no 
push-over  We  lost  a  lot  of  men.  and  we 
got  scuffed  up  considerably  before  we  oblit- 
erated   he  Japs. 

Immediately  thereafter  we  swung  south  In 
the  now -famous  race  with  the  First  Cavalrv 
Division  for  Manila.  It  was  rather  one-sided. 
The  First  Cavalry  had  been  provided  with 
completely  motorized  equipment  and  It  rode 
to  Manila.  The  Thirty-seventh  Division 
slogged  along  on  foot — the  whole,  weary,  hot. 
dusty,  fighting  150  miles  from  Llngayen  to 
Manila.  At  Plaridel,  Junction  Just  north  of 
Manila  of  Highway  3  (the  one  we  were  travel- 
ing) and  Highway  5  (the  one  on  which  the 
First  Cavalry  was  riding),  we  arrived  first, 
only  to  meet  a  reinforced  enemy  battalion, 
strongly  entrenched,  awaiting  us.  It  took 
a  couple  of  days  of  bitter  fighting  for  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-elphth  Infantry  Reg- 
iment to  clean  It  out.  They  did  It  Just  in 
time  to  open  the  way  for  the  triKks  and 
armor  of  the  cavalry  to  breeie  through.  Our 
men  were  fit  to  be  tied,  and  more  determined 
than  ever  to  hustle  along  to  Manila. 

We  got  to  Manila  a  few  hours  after  the 
First  Cavalry.  But  sweet  revenge  awaited 
us.  In  their  headlong  flight  to  reach  the  city, 
the  cavalry  pushed  out  too  far  and  got  some 
of  their  advance  elements  cut  off  and  sur- 
rounded in  the  middle  of  the  city.  Imagine. 
th?n.  the  unconcealed  smugness  of  the  men 
of  the  Thirty-seventh  Division  when  we  got 
the  order  to  force  through  a  contact  with 
the  cavalry.  That  was  a  story  that  was  kept 
out  of  the  press,  but  we  enjoyed  our  minor 
little  fun  anyway  We  reestablished  com- 
munication with  the  dismounted  horsemen, 
and  all  was  well. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  amusing  things 
about  the  arrival  In  Manila  was  the  case 
of  the  Ballntowok  Brewery,  which  stands  on 
the  northern  edge  of  the  city.  The  men  were 
marching  along  the  road  In  a  double  file, 
and  I  was  there,  too.  watching  them  move 
Into  the  city.  As  we  reached  the  tcp  of  a 
rise  there  was  that  fine,  white,  gleaming 
brewery,  apparently  unharmed,  standing  like 
a  desert  mirage.  Just  beyond  was  a  river, 
and  the  bridge  spanning  it  had  been  blown 
by  the  Nips.  The  men  had  to  wade  across 
in  chin-deep  water,  holding  their  rifles  over 
their  heads,  so  consequently  progress  was 
greatly  slowed.  Some  Filipinos  were  stand- 
ing in  the  road  in  front  of  the  brewery,  pass- 
ing out  bottled  beer  to  the  soldiers  as  they 
slogged  by.  Pretty  soon  the  lines  were  halted 
by  the  bottleneck  at  the  river,  and  I  saw  no 
reason  to  stop  them  when  small  groups  of 
soldiers  went  into  the  brewery,  emerging 
shortly  with  helmets  full  of  beer — Ice-cold 
beer.  It  wasn't  long  until  peeps  were  pull- 
ing up  to  the  oasis,  filling  loads  of  five-gallon 
water  cans  with  the  wonderful  brew.  In  a 
few  hours  all  the  Iwttled  beer  and  two  vats 
of  mature  beer  were  gone.  What  a  picnic 
for  those  hot.  dusty  GI's.  I'll  never  forget 
the  sight  of  the  Buckeye  Division  invading 
Manila  gulping  beer  from  steel  helmets  as  It 
marched. 

We  pushed  on  Into  the  city  and  got  the 
usual,  and  by  now  no  longer  novel,  enthusias- 
tic welcome  from  the  Filipinos.  Flowers, 
fruit,  and  even  bottles  of  beer,  which  I  par- 


ried with  my  steel-helmeted  head,  were  tossed 
Into  my  Jeep.  A  few  Filipinos  were  still  re- 
moving their  hats  and  Iwwing  low.  Just  as 
they  had  had  to  do  when  the  Japanese  sol- 
diers passed  by.  Everything  was  wonder- 
fully happy  and  funny.  The  grim  business 
awaited  us  downtown. 

I  often  muse  over  those  enthusiastic  wel- 
coffies- the  cheers,  the  upraised  hands  with 
fingers  In  the  V-for-vlctory  sign.  After  the 
Japanese  surrender,  my  Interpreter  drove  one 
day  to  pick  up  a  Jap  colonel,  who  was  coming 
into  our  lines  for  a  conference  on  surrender 
terms.  As  they  sped  along,  the  Filipinos 
were  beside  the  road  cheering  lustily.  "Veec- 
toree,  Joe!"  The  Jap  colonel  commenced  to 
chuckle  at  the  sight. 

"What's  so  funny?"  my  Interpreter  asked 
him. 

"It's  Just  like  It  was  when  we  came  In."  the 
Jap  officer  said  laughing,  "only  they  used  to 
shout  'Banaal'  for  us  and  now  It's  'Veectoree, 
Joe'  for  you!" 

The  division  quickly  moved  into  the  city, 
penetrating  to  the  downtown  sections,  north 
of  the  Paslg  River,  which  bisects  it.  As  we 
advanced  resistance  steadily  Increased.  That 
night  our  forward  elements  met  bitter  re- 
sistance downtown.  As  the  day  closed  the 
ground  shook  to  terrific  explosions  from 
mined  buildings  and  great  columns  of  flame 
burst  from  within  them  A  careful  and  com- 
plete plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  city 
was  being  carried  into  effect  by  the  Japa- 
nese— and  we  were  powerless  to  stop  It — we 
had  no  way  of  knowing  in  which  of  thou- 
sands of  places  the  demclltloiis  were  being 
controlled.  Imagine  the  major  portion  of 
the  downtown  shopping  and  business  sec- 
tions of  Columbus  or  Cleveland  or  Cincin- 
nati suddenly  erupting  In  smoke  and  fiames. 
Big.  modern,  reinforced  concrete  and  steel 
office  buildings  were  literally  blown  from 
their  foundations  to  settle  crazily  in  twisted 
heaps.  Our  troops  were  forced  to  move  back 
from  this  holocaust,  lest  they  be  trapped  and 
Incinerated,  as  were  so  many  helpless  Fili- 
pinos 

From  the  roof  of  our  headquarters  I 
watched,  enraged  at  the  wantonness  of  what 
I  saw.  The  sky  was  a  copper-burnished 
dome  of  thick  clouds.  So  great  was  the  glare 
of  the  dying  city  that  the  streets,  even  back 
where  we  were,  were  alight  as  from  the  re- 
flection of  a  reddish  moon.  Great  sheet* 
of  flame  swept  across  the  roof  tops,  some- 
times spanning  several  city  blocks  In  their 
consuming  flight.  The  roar,  even  at  that 
distance,  was  like  a  Bessemer  converter,  and 
the  earth  shook  frequently  as  yet  more  of 
the  powerful  demolition  charges  exploded, 
sending  fountains  of  flame  and  debris  in  a 
hot.  swirling  eruption  to  meet  the  dense 
clouds  overhead.  We  saw  the  awful  pyro- 
technics of  destruction,  spreading  ever 
faster  to  encompass  and  destroy  the  most 
beautiful  city  In  the  Far  East. 

Our  men.  those  down  In  the  city,  were  al- 
ready  fighting   fire   and    Japs.     Rear   guard 
enemy     snipers     harassed     them     as     they 
labored  to  save  the  city.    That  afternoon  our 
forces  had  reached  the  famed  Blllbld  Prison 
and  rescufd  nearly  1.400  Internees:  Ameri- 
cans, British,  and  other  civilians  plus  over  800 
American  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  had 
survived  since  the  fall  of  the  Philippines  in 
1942.    From  them  came  a  frantic  call  for  help 
because  the  fires  of  the  burning  city  were 
rapidly  reaching  the  prison.     There  was  no 
time  for  advance  preparation.    Hastily,  every 
available  truck  was  rounded  up.     The  First 
Cavalry  Division  at  once  8?nt  us  many  trucks 
and  drivers  to  augment  our  own.    Through 
the    smoky    streets    these    courageous    men 
went,   all    night   long.   Ignoring   the   snipers 
and  flames,  and  the  tottering  buildings.     The 
smoke  was  so  dense  they  burned  their  bead- 
lights,  ignoring  the  peril  of  doing  so.    And 
they  brought  every  one  of  these  internees 
back  to  our  shoe-factory  headquarters.     We 
Improvised  a  hospital,  kltcbeoa.  and  sleeping 
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DreaR.     ine  a: vision  naa  jusi  emergea  ui- 
umphant,  but  wear)*,  Irom  Its  first  campaign. 
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pruiunging  inis  war  a  single  nour  was  ror- 
rible  to  me.    Every  effort  was  made  to  ex- 


straight  for  this  vital  area,  but  It  received 
such  heavy  resistance  In  the  hills  northwest 


tic    welcome    from    the   Piliplnos.    Flowers, 
fruit,  and  even  bottles  of  beer,  which  I  par- 
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places.      Everything    went    I'ke    clockwork; 
everyone  labored  all  through  the  night. 

It  was  a  riltiltil  sight.  Men.  women,  and 
children.  Armless  and  legless  American  sol- 
diers— all  so  cheerful  and  uncomplaining. 
The  Midlers,  particularly,  tried  to  make  a 
big  }oke  of  the  situation,  exchanging  quips 
with  our  well-fed  well -equipped,  eager  sol- 
diers Many  wept,  unashamed.  As  one 
truckload  of  American  prisoners  of  war  drove 
up.  I  heard  one  of  then  shout  to  an  MP: 
"You  guys  "^ure  have  made  monkeys  cut  of 
tho,se  blasted  Nips!"  Then,  in  a  self-con- 
sciou.-*  sort  of  way  he  added:  "But  I  guess 
they  kind  of  made  monkeys  out  of  us  "  They 
could nt  quite  ieal:ze  that,  to  us,  Americans 
who  meet  defeat  gallantly,  as  they  did.  are 
heroes  as  much  as  are  triumphant  con- 
querors. 

The  city  burned  all  night,  all  the  next  day, 
■nd  the  next  ni^ht.  But  soon  only  rubble 
and  steel  were  left.  The  flames  died  for  lack 
of  fuel.  Meanwhile,  the  area  north  of  the 
Paslg  had  Ijeen  taken  by  our  troops  and  the 
Eleventh  Alrljorne  Division  was  moving  up 
toward  Manila  from  the  south  to  seize 
Nichols  Field  and  meet  us.  The  real  fight 
lay  ahead. 

South  of  the  i»*slg  lies  Manila's  once-beau- 
tiful governmental  center — an  area  of  tall, 
handsome,  modern  apartment  houses  and  of 
beautiful  residences  bordering  Dewey  Boule- 
vard and  the  harbor.  All  of  these  buildings 
were  of  the  most  modern  concrete  and  steel 
construction.  Who  could  have  foreseen, 
when  they  were  designed  and  built,  that 
they  would  nake  such  formidable  fortresses 
for  an  invader? 

Paco  district,  the  police  s-tatlon.  the  post 
oCBce  and  mint,  the  Legislative  Building,  the 
Finance  Building,  the  Philippine  General 
Hospital,  and  scores  more  l>ecame  military 
objectives  which  we  had  to  wrest  from  an 
enemy  who  literally  foujht  to  the  last  man. 

And  dominating  all  the  governmental  sec- 
tion was  the  famed  Walled  City,  or  Intra- 
mjros;  a  centuries-old  Spanish  fortress  that 
had  resisted  capture  through  all  its  history 
until  It  was  assaulted  by  the  Thirty-seventh 
Division.  Walls  30  feet  thick,  studded  with 
gun  positions  and  pillbcxes.  faced  us.  In- 
side. It  was  a  closely  packed  maze  of  build- 
ings, ancient  and   modern. 

Our  real  fight,  and  the  hardest  and  most 
costly  for  us  In  the  war.  began  with  an  as- 
sault to  cross  ;he  Paslg  River— a  regular 
beachhead -style  ampiilblous  assault,  using 
amphibious  tractors  and  assault  boats.  It 
was  bitterly  contested  and  we  sustained  many 
casualties,  not  only  from  the  defenders  them- 
selves but  from  the  heavy  Japanese  mortars 
and  artillery  which  plastered  the  area.  Grad- 
ually the  beachhead  widened,  but  progress 
from  then  on  was  slow  and  painful.  Each 
modem,  fireproof  building  was  a  fortress. 
We  used  tanks,  flame  throwers,  tank  de- 
stroyers, smoke,  infantry — everything  but 
air  bombing,  which  was  forbidden;  and  ar- 
tillery was  used  moderately  because  it  was 
restricted.  The  flighting  was  building  by 
building,  floor  by  floor,  and  room  bv  room. 
It  was  quite  usual  to  have  a  pitched  battle 
raging  between  our  forces  on  one  side  of  a 
corridor  In  an  ofllce  building  and  the  Japs 
on  the  other  Or  for  us  to  hold  the  flrst 
floor,  with  Japs  on  the  second,  and  in  the 
cellar  below.  These  buildings  had  been  pre- 
parec'  by  the  enemy  with  concrete  emplacc- 
,  ments — even  artillery  had  been  dra';gcd  up 
Into  the  higher  floors  to  be  flred  down  at  us. 
Pillboxes  of  concrete  and  steel  dominated 
street  corners  with  machine  guns  spraying 
death  In  every  direction. 

The  instances  of  heroism  that  came  from 
the  fighting  there  have  become  legion.  Day 
and  night,  week  after  week,  fighting,  dying, 
snatching  a  wink  of  sleep  in  a  rubble  heap 
with  bullets  splattering  the  walls  around, 
dashing  into  almost  certain  death  w4^h  never 
a  semblance  of  faltering — such  was  the  life  of 
the  coughboy  fighting  In  Manila.  These  were 
the  men  who  could  crawl  across  50  yards  of 


open  ground,  into  the  fr-ce  of  a  pillbcx.  lug- 
ging flame  throwers  en  their  backs,  until  they 
were  within  feet  of  the  strong  point  and 
could  loose  the  fiery  blast  of  their  machines 
on  the  Nips  within.  These  were  the.  men 
who  walked  slowly,  steadily,  fearlessly,  com- 
pletely exposed  around  a  tank,  armed  only 
with  rifles,  to  protect  that  great  machine  of 
theirs  from  a  Jap  charge  of  explosive-bearing 
suicide  soldiers  These  were  the  men  who 
could  walk  fearlessly  into  a  rushing  river  and 
C'eadily  wade  straight  toward  the  enemy  on 
the  opposite  b.ank.  These  were  the  men.  who 
though  wounded  themselves,  would  painfully 
crawl  to  help  a  wounded  buddy  and  perhaps 
die  in  the  attempt.  These  men.  and  the 
Ohio  men  who  have  served  In  all  the  armed 
forces,  accepted  the  greatest  challenge  fver 
hurled  Into  the  faces  of  any  men  In  hl.'tory. 
They  have  won — won  hands  down— won 
against  the  best  that  could  be  sent  aRnlnst 
them.  We  all  owe  them  more  than  we  ever 
can  pay. 

But  Manila  fell  to  us.  It  was  a  hard  bat- 
tle, the  most  costly  of  the  war  for  the  Thirty- 
seventh.  Not  only  was  there  a  shortage  of 
artillery  ammunition  due  to  the  sinking  of 
several  ammo  ships,  resulting  In  a  materiel 
limitation  being  Imposed  upon  us  from  the 
time  we  landed  at  Lingayen  Gulf  until  we 
made  the  assault  on  the  Walled  City,  but  !  > 
the  early  stages  of  the  Manila  battle  we  were 
permitted  to  fire  only  on  buildings  known  to 
be  defended  by  the  enemy.  No  area  fire  cov- 
ering one  or  more  blocks  was  permitted,  so 
we  had  to  depend  mainly  upon  our  point- 
blank  artillery  weapons  mounted  on  tanks 
or  tank  destroyers.  Neither  were  we  allowed 
to  bomb  the  built-up  areas.  The  reason,  of 
course,  was  the  understandable  desire  of 
higher  headquarters  to  save  lives  of  ilvlllans 
who  may  have  been  trapped  In  these  build- 
ings and  also  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the 
buildings  themselves.  As  a  partial  result  of 
these  limitations  casualties  were  alarmingly 
high.  To  me  the  loss  of  a  single  American 
life  to  save  a  building  was  unthinkable.  The 
Thirty-seventh  had  always  believed  in  the 
u.se  of  heavy  fire  power  to  the  m.nxlmum  and 
we  had.  therefore,  picked  up  the  reputation  of 
being  about  the  most  wasteful  division  In  the 
theater  in  the  expenditure  of  artillery  am- 
munition. This  reputation  certainly  has 
never  bothered  us.  for  we  only  point  to  the 
fact  that  we  fought  for  more  than  2  years 
and  lost  fewer  men  than  other  divisions  with 
comparable  fighting.  Lavish  use  of  artillery 
played  a  big  part  in  making  this  record 
possible. 

Well,  our  losses  In  that  Inferno  became  «  ." 
such  concern  to  me  that  the  corps  com- 
mander, a  grand  soldier  who  was  also  greatly 
worried  about  the  heavy  toll  and  I  were  able 
to  get  restrictions  lifted  to  permit  both  direct 
and  overhead,  or  indirect  ftre.  From  then 
on.  putting  it  crudely,  we  really  went  to 
town. 

We  used  these  shells  and  plastered  the 
Wall?d  City  until  It  was  a  mess.  .It  fell  to 
us  with  ense  we  never  expected.  We  made  a 
churned-up  pile  of  dust  and  scrap  out  of  the 
Imposing,  classic  government  buildings  Our 
bombers  have  done  some  pretty  fine  altera- 
tion work  on  the  appearance  of  Berlin  and 
Tckvo.  Just  the  same  I  wi5h  they  could  see 
what  we  did  with  our  little  artillery  on  the 
Jap  strongholds  of  Manila. 

Of  course  it's  too  bad.  Tliere  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  destruction  unless  It  saves  mens 
lives.  The  Japs  had  thoroughly  burned  those 
buildincs  out  anyway — and  they^  had  pre- 
pared all  of  them  for  demolition  should  they 
choose  not  to  fight  in  them.  But  the  black- 
ened concrete  and  steel  shells  of  these  gutted 
buildings  made  even  more  formidable  for- 
tresses than  they  were  when  they  were  un- 
touched and  filled  with  Infiammable  furni- 
ture and  fixtures  The  buildings  were 
useless  except  as  fortifications.  As  fortresses 
they  belonged  to  the  enemy  side — and  we 
had  to  take  them.  I  have  no  apologies  to 
make,  although  I  know  there  was  plenty  of 


weeping  and  wailing  In  Manila  from  i)rcp- 
erty  owners  who  saw  their  buildings  dis- 
appear in  the  blasts  of  240-millimeter  shells. 
If  I  could  have  had  those  dive  bcmbern  too, 
I  might  have  made  the  big  rubble  into  little 
rubble. 

So  much  for  Manila.  It  is  a  ruined  city— 
unhealthy,  depressing,  poverty-stricken.  Let 
us  thank  God  our  cities  have  been  saared 
such  a  fate. 

In  passing  I  would  like  to  mention  fome- 
thing  about  the  brighter  side  of  our  stay  in 
Manila.  Tills  gang  of  ours  took  well  tJ  the 
civilians  there  — and  the  good  feeling  was 
reclprocnted  In  most  cases,  allhnueh  the  fel- 
lows do  have  some  pretty  rough  gripes  ibcut 
some  Filipinos,  and  you've  prcbably  heard 
them  already  Anyway,  about  the  time  we 
were  around  there  the  Tlurty-sc\f nth  Divi- 
sion AEF  Veteians'  Association  sent  us  a 
large  number  of  our  shoulder-patch  insig- 
nia—the  first  we  d  had  since  we  left  home 
in  1942.  These  soon  appeared  on  the  streets 
of  Manila,  and  since  we  were  one  of  the  first 
divisions  there,  our  men  were  the  apples  of 
many  shining  brown  Filipino  eyes.  Even 
so,  I  was  surprised  when,  months  later,  I 
returned  to  Manila  (wearing  my  pat(h.  of 
course)  and  was  stopped  not  once  bu.  sev- 
eral times  by  giggling,  young  Filipino  girls. 
The  conversations  usually  went  something 
like  this: 

"Oh.  General— you  are  from  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Deeveeshun.  (Giggles  )  Do  you 
know  Corp,  Johnnee  Smeeth?  (More  giggles  ) 
Well,  Johnnee  has  not  been  to  .«ee  me  for 
many  weeks.  He  can't  get  a  pass.  General, 
could  you  please  give  Johnnee  a  p-^ss  this 
week?"  And  Just  in  case  I  didn't  remember 
Johnny,  a  slip  of  paper  with  his  full  name, 
rank,  company,  and  maybe  even  his  serial 
number  would  be  thrust  at  me. 

Well,  I  never  committed  my  "Johnnees"  to 
visits  to  Manila.  So  I'd  Just  tell  the  little 
gals  that  I'd  see. 

Our  -tay  In  Manila  was  brief.  We  got 
orders  to  head  back  north  again  at  once  and 
to  enter  the  battle  for  Baguio,  In  which  the 
Thirty-third  Division  was  already  engaged. 
That  outfit  was  punching  up  on  Baguio  from 
the  south  and  southwest.  We  had  the  Jpb 
of  moving  in  from  the  west  along  the  wind- 
ing mountain  highway  that  led  from  the 
west  coast  of  Luzon  to  the  summer  capital. 
It  was  a  big  change  from  the  street  fighting 
in  Manila.  The  road  hung  on  the  side  of 
mountains  nearly  all  the  way  and  attained 
altitudes  of  5.000  feet,  which  brought  a  wel- 
come coolness  from  the  heat  of  the  Luzon 
lowlands.  It  was  a  series  of  tough,  sharp 
engagements,  with  the  Nips  enjoying  all  the 
advantages  of  the  terrain.  Every  turn  in 
the  .'  sceuding,  corkscrew  road  was  a  potential 
ambush.  We  had  to  attack  frontally  and  to 
keep  hammering  frontally.  I  hate  that  kind 
of  war — It's  the  slowest  and  most  expensive 
kind  But  what  choice  was  there  with  sheer 
mountains  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  vast,' 
deep,  preclpito'Js  gorges  on  the  other?  But 
we  made  it.  We  got  to  Baguio — and  we  got 
there  first. 

While  the  Baguio  show  was  going  on,  the 
One  Hundred  ard  Forty-fifth  Infantry  was 
detached  from  us,  so  we  did  the  Job  with 
two-thirds  of  our  strength  During  this  time 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  was  in  the 
mountainous  area  east  of  Manila  In  the  oper- 
ation to  take  the  Japanese-held  Mount  Paca- 
wagan  region  •  •  •  a  God-forsaken  rug- 
ged area,  if  ever  there  was  one.  They  cer- 
tainly avoided  no  mountain  fighting  by  leav- 
ing us  Just  before  Baguio.  In  fact,  where 
they  went  they  didn't  even  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  road  to  follow.  They  had  a  fear- 
fully tough  Job  to  do— but  they  did  it  well 
and  thoroughly. 

And.  in  the  time  Baguio  was  being  polished 
off.  and  the  Cagayan  campaign  was  about  to 
get  under  way,  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  Infantry  was  pulled  out  and  thrown 
in  with  the  Twenty-fifth  Division  in  the  ter- 
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rifle  battle  for  Balete  Pass — gateway  to  the 
Cagayan,  We  weren't  being  sent  from  one 
operation  to  another — we  were  fighting  three 
simultaneously.  This  is  what  Is  meant  when 
a  division  Is  called  a  "shock"  division. 

Now  came  the  last  phase — a  combination 
of  fighting  through  a  pile  of  mountains  and 
ending  up  in  another  dash  up  a  great  plain. 
This  was  the  Thirty-seventh's  single-handed 
Job  of  seizing  the  Cagayan  Valley — ^rich 
breadbasket  of  northern  Luzon.  We  were  in 
this  fight  within  a  month  after  burying  the 
the  dead  of  Baguio.  Pound,  pound,  pound 
•  •  •  that  was  the  pace  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh.  Rest?  Something  to  think  about. 
General  Krueger  called  us  ~  his  "trouble- 
shooters."  Yank  magazine  named  the 
Thirty -seventh  the  "Heavyweight"  Evi- 
dently there  was  plenty  of  trouble  wherever 
we  went.  It  wasn't  fun— pushing  the  men 
back  Into  one  campaign  after  another.  They 
didn't  like  it  either,  but  they  never  let  me 
down — they  were  heavjrweights. 

In  the  Cagayan  Valley  were  more  than 
60.000  Japanese  troops— the  last  major  or- 
ganized force  the  enemy  had  on  Luzon.  We 
were  given  the  Job  to  do  alone.  A  simple 
Job!  Just  fight  50.C00  Japs  and  cover  and 
seize  a  valley  240  miles  long.  Our  strength? 
About  15,000  with  major  attachments — plus 
noncombat  attachments  of  diverse  kinds. 

But  strength  alone  is  not  the  criterion. 
We  had  magnificent  tactical  air  support — 
perfectly  magnificent.  We  had  fine  armor. 
We  had  excellent  artillery  Moreover,  we 
had  a  polished,  well-equipped,  high-spirited 
fighting  machine.  The  Japs  had  no  air  force, 
little  trauhoort.  and  very  poor  communica- 
tions. They  did  have  artillery,  and  they  had 
more  tanks  in  this  operation  than  we  did — 
whatever  good  that  did  them — for  we  de- 
stroyed all  their  artillery  and  knocked  out 
abcut  70  of  their  tanks. 

The  enemy  was  off-balance.  He  had  pinned 
everything  on  holding  Balete  Pass  until  the 
rainy  season  set  In,  and  made  movement  of 
our  motorized  and  mechanized  army  over 
those  frightful  roads  impossible.  Balete  fell, 
and  he  had  to  retire  in  confusion.  We  de- 
cided that  this  was  the  time,  if  ever,  for  a 
lightning  advance.  Against  first-class  oppo- 
sition we  wouldn't  have  dared  to  do  what  we 
did — cover  240  miles  In  26  days.  Not  one 
lone  division.  We  were  so  strung  out  that 
as  many  as  50  miles  existed  between  forward 
and  rear  elements  of  the  division.  We  Just 
stuck  our  chin  out  and  bashed  forward — 
counting  on  the  Japs'  confusion  to  prevent 
serious  flank  threats.  We  were  pretty  sure 
it  was  a  good  gamble — and  it  was.  It  became 
a  business  of  pushing  one  regiment  hard — 
resting  it  and  leapfrogging  another  over  It — 
pushing  that  one,  resting  it,  and  leapfrog- 
ging the  third  over  It — and  then  back  to  the 
first.  Many  days  we  averaged  a  mile  an 
hour,  even  counting  delays  in  cleaning  out 
one  Jap  nest  after  another.  The  Japanese 
surrendered  so  fast  that  we  had  a  big  sign 
painted  in  front  of  our  headquarters — it 
said:  "Japanese  Army  Demobilization  Cen- 
ter— operated  by  the  Thirty-seventh  Infan- 
try Division."     It  wasn't  so  far  off  at  that. 

The  Cagayan  operation  was  a  wonderful 
demonstration  of  coordinated  effort  by  all 
arms.  The  air  support  was  so  superb  that 
General  Yamashita  himself  went  out  of  his 
way  to  praise  it  after  his  capture.  The  armor 
was  aggressive  and  very  powerful. 

And  that's  the  way  it  was  all  up  the  valley. 
Machine-like  killing  and  destruction  wrought 
by  men  who  fought  with  irecision  and  skill 
only  long  experience,  gained  the  hard  way. 
can  bring.  We  did  far  more,  I  think,  than 
our  share  of  the  fighting  on  Luzon,  but  we 
did  have  the  honor  of  delivering  the  coup 
de  gr&ce  to  the  last  remaining  organized 
forces  of  old  Yamashita.  It  was  a  fitting 
climax  for  a  division  that  had  participated 
In  the  original  landings  on  the  island.  When 
we  met  the  Eleventh  Airborne  Division,  which 
parachuted  near  Aparri  and  met  \is  thirty- 


odd  miles  to  the  south,  the  battle  for  Luzon 
was  over.  And,  although  we  didn't  know  it 
then,  so  was  the  war  for  us,  after  592  days 
of  combat. 

Such  has  been  the  fega  of  the  Buckeye 
Division— Buckeye  no  more,  but  as  ail-Ameri- 
can as  men  from  48  States  could  make  it. 
I  am  a  humble  man  before  the  example  of 
sacrifice,  determination,  and  courage  set  by 
these  men.  If  war  had  to  be,  what  more 
wonderful  privilege  could  any  man  have  been 
given  than  to  lead  such  a  force  in  the  cause 
of  his  people? 

It  is  significant  that  this  is  not  my  opin- 
ion alone.  Our  No.  1  foe.  General  Yama- 
shita, said  of  your  Thirty-seventh  Division, 
during  an  interview  in  Manila,  the  following: 
"I  did  not  know  that  the  Thirty-seventh  Di- 
vision was  making  the  drive  up  highway  5 
until  after  you  had  taken  Tusuegarao.  We 
did  not  expect  your  drive  to  be  as  intense  as 
you  made  It.  nor  did  we  expect  you  to  use  the 
tactics  which  apparently  are  your  specialty. 
When  1  speak  of  your  tactics,  I  mean  your 
boldness  in  concentrating  your  attack  on  a 
narrow  front  using  all  available  firepower  to 
blast  a  hole  for  your  aggressive  infantry  and 
the  extreme  effectiveness  of  the  employment 
of  artillery  and  air  power  to  neutralize  any 
force  on  the  flanks.  The  close  coordination 
of  yoiu-  armor  and  heavy  fire  support  with  the 
Infantry,  together  with  the  most  effective  em- 
ployment of  close  support  aircraft  we  have 
experienced,  won  my  admiration  and  demon- 
strated the  tremendous  power  of  yctu*  at- 
tack * 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  brief  report.  At 
best  I  have  touched  lightly  here  and  there 
on  an  adventure  and  achievement  about 
which  volumes  could  be  written.  Nothing 
I  could  put  into  words,  nor,  for  that  matter, 
that  ai.yone  else  could  speak  or  write,  could 
adequately  describe  their  story  of  struggle 
and  triumph.  What  they  did  has  been  done 
all  over  the  world  by  American  men  at  sea, 
in  the  air,  and  on  the  ground.  The  faith  and 
the  zeal  of  America — in  the  production  lines 
of  home  and  the  battle  lines  abroad — has 
been  the  greatest  story  of  power  and  deter- 
mination and  greatness  ever  told.  If  one 
fraction  of  that  msgnificent  effort  be  pro- 
jected by  our  people  into  the  future,  what  a 
breathtaking  prospect  Is  unfolded  before  us. 
I  believe  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a 
tremendous  destiny.  From  what  I  have  seen 
our  young  men  achieve  on  the  battlefields, 
and  our  people  achieve  on  the  home  front 
that  supported  them,  I  am  thrilled  not  only 
by  the  prospect  of  that  destiny,  but  of  the 
way  in  which  we  can  seize  it  If  we  will. 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  announce  to  the 
House  the  establishment  of  a  local  fair- 
rent  committee  in  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  by 
our  able  mayor,  the  Honorable  Frank 
Whitehead.  The  organization  of  this 
committee  followed  the  appeal  by  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Binns,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Home  and  Property  Owners'  Foun- 
dation, for  establishment  of  these  com- 
mittees in  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  to  seek  fair  and  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  rental  situation  following 
the  lifting  of  rent  control.    I  am  now 


Informed  that  many  other  cities  have 
created  similar  boards  in  a  determined 
effort  to  show  that  private  enterprise  is 
capable  of  doing  a  far  better  job  in  run- 
ning America  than  the  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude a  list  of  cities  that  have  established 
fair-rent  committees  together  with 
copies  of  an  appeal  made  by  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Binns,  president  of  the  National 
Home  and  Property  Owners'  Foundation, 
for  the  organization  of  these  committees: 

CmES   IN    WHICH    FAIB    SENT   COMMITTEES    HAVE 
BEEN  ESTABLISHED 

Jacksonville  and  Tampa.  Pla.;  Ashevllle. 
Winston -Salem.  High  Point,  Greensboro, 
Salisbury,  and  Hlckorj',  N.  C;  Charlottesville, 
Va.:  Minot  N.  Dak.;  Joplin,  Mo.;  Cleveland 
and  Lima,  Ohio:  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Billings, 
Mont.:  Pine  Bluff  and  El  Dorado,  Ark.; 
Chester,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  and  Al- 
toona.  Pa.:  Glendale,  Calif.;  Dulutb,  Minn.; 
Wilmington,  £>cl.;  Savannah,  Ga.;  Mont- 
gomery. Ala. 

STATEMENT    BT     ABTHT7B    W.     BINNS 

To  cushion  the  shock  of  transition  from 
rent  control  to  a  free  market,  the  National 
Home  and  Property  Owners'  Foundation, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  an- 
nounced last  night  it  would  sponsor  local 
fair  rent  committees  throughout  the  Nation, 
The  foundation,  through  its  president. 
Arthur  W.  Binns,  of  Philadelphia,  said  it 
would  place  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
communities  and  call  upon  the  local  munici- 
palities for  the  establishment  of  fair-rent 
committees  of  impartial  groups  to  create  In- 
termediate rent  control  by  volunteer  action 
of  property  owners. 

The  foundation  will  work  through  its  trus- 
tees, composed  of  property,  apartment,  and 
home  owners  in  each  State. 

"The  policy  of  volunteer  rent-control  com- 
mittees was  eminently  successful  before  OPA 
was  instituted,"  Mr.  Binns  pointed  out.  For 
abcut  2  years,  completely  voluntary  rent- 
control  committees  held  rents  to  minimum 
levels.  The  power  of  public  opinion,  of  fair- 
ness and  equity  and  publicity,  are  powers 
even  stronger  than  any  legal  authority." 

Mr.  Binns  said  that  the  National  Home  and 
Property  Owners'  Foundation's  policy  has 
been  that  rent  control  in  peacetime  is  not 
In  the  public  interest. 

"We  have  long  maintained,"  he  said,  "that 
the  housing  shortage  which  has  t>ecome  In- 
creasingly severe  with  each  passing  month 
was  the  product  of  a  rent -control  policy 
which  was  progressively  liquidating  the  en- 
tire rental  housing  market." 

Between  the  end  of  frosen  rents  and  the 
restoration  of  a  free  market  with  adequate 
supply  there  must  be,  Mr.  Binns  said,  a  series 
of  adjustments  tempering  the  intermediate 
shock.  The  local  committees  will  probcbly 
have  to  determine,  he  added,  what  a  fair 
rent  increase  should  be  for  each  individual 
community,  hold  that  line  for  a  time,  then 
relax  again  until  rents  finally  come  Into 
balance  with  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

"It  IS  at>solutely  certain,"  Mr.  Binns  added, 
"that  a  tremendous  supply  of  new  apartments 
and  new  bouses  wUl  shoilly  appear  after  the 
abolition  of  rent  control  and  the  restoration 
of  a  free  competitive  market  in  which  pro- 
duction again  becomes  possible. 

"The  restoration  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  housing,  which  always  exceeded  the  de- 
mand by  at  least  10  percent  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  planned  economy  and  the 
destruction  by  price  formula,  wUl  again  ap- 
pear as  soon  as  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
for  the  productive  power  of  a  free  economy 
to  catch  up  with  the  very  great  demand." 

Fair-rent  committees  were  established  in 
hundreds  of  cities  tbrotigbout   the  Uoited 
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States  during  the  3  years  prior  to  OPA's 
birth.  These  committees  kept  rents  down 
by  hearing  complaints  from  tenants  whose 
rent  had  been  raUed.  Public  opinion  and 
the  threat  of  unfavorable  publicity  kept 
recalcitrant  landlords  In  line. 

Records  kept  m  48  communities  show  that 
atMut  8.000  complaints  were  received,  and 
most  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  adjusted 
successfully.  The  work  of  such  a  commutee 
In  New  London.  Conn.,  Is  said  to  have  kept 
rents  In  that  city  about  25  or  30  percent 
lower  than  in  neighboring  cities  of  Bridge- 
port and  Waterbury. 


How  Much  Do  We  Love  Our  Children? 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KINTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Saturday.  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Clair  Wilcox,  Director,  OflQce  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  Policy.  May  7,  1946: 
WHAT  WE  err  OUT  or  the  BsmsH  loan 

1.  In  addition  to  the  $3,750,000,000  in  prin- 
cipal we  get  $2,200,000,000  in  Interest  if  the 
credit  Is  all  drawn  and  none  of  the  Interest 
Is  waived 

2.  We  get  participation  by  Britain  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  a  conse- 
quent commitment  that  she  will  not  take 
Independent  action  to  put  our  exporters  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  by  depreciating 
the  pound 

3.  We  get  her  agreement,  when  the  loan  is 
made.  Immediately  to  remove  exchange  con- 
trols on  day-to-day  transactions  between  cur 
two  countries,  so  that  Americans  who  sell 
to  the  United  Kingdom  will  then  be  able  to 
obtain  their  pay  in  any  currency  they  chose. 

4.  We  get  her  promise  that  within  the 
following  year  she  will  remove  exchange  con- 
trols on  day-to-day  transactions  with  other 
countries,  making  sterling  freely  convertible 
Into  dollars  or  other  currencies,  so  that  for- 
eign businessmen  who  sell  In  England  will 
no  longer  have  to  buy  there  but  can  buy  in 
America  if  they  choose. 

5.  We  get  her  promise  that  as  she  settles 
her  debts  within  the  Empire  she  will  m.ike 
the  pounds  she  pays  convertible  Into  other 
currencies,  so  that  her  creditors  can  use  them, 
If  they  wish,  to  buy  American  goods. 

6.  We  get  her  agreement  that  by  the  end 
of  1946,  she  will  so  administer  her  Import 
quotas  that  they  do  not  discriminate  against 
the  United  States,  thus  giving  the  American 
exporter,  who  sells  for  sca.-ce  dollars,  an  equal 
opportunity  in  the  British  marlcet  with  ex- 
porters who  sell  for  more  plentiful  curren- 
cies. 

7.  We  get  Britain's  promise  to  work  with 
us,  this  summer,  toward  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  the  elimination  of  preferences. 
Specifically,  it  Is  agreed  that  every  cut  In 
tariffs,  within  the  Empire,  will  cut  the  mar- 
gin of  Imperial  preference  by  the  same 
amount.  This,  again  will  enable  American 
businessmen  to  enter  Empire  markets  more 
nearly  on  a  basis  of  competitive  equality. 

8.  We  get  British  support  for  the  American 
trade  program.  And  this  is  not  a  socialist  or 
•n  imperialist  program:  it  is  a  program  of 
economic  liberalism.  In  short,  we  have  ob- 
tained Britain's  pledge  that  her  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  will  henceforth  be  devoted  to 
restoring  an  international  order  that  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  preservation  and  expansion  of 
private  enterprise. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  LATHAM 

or  NEW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  Kouse,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you,  In  all  seriousness,  "How  Much 
Do  We  Love  Our  Children?" 

Our  grandfathers,  in  the  single  year 
1890.  contributed  $4.61  toward  running 
the  Federal  Government,  and  owed  $17.92 
of  its  national  debt.  Our  fathers,  in  the 
year  1920.  contributed  $34.83  toward  run- 
ning the  Government,  and  owed  $200.10 
of  the  national  debt.  Today,  each  mem- 
ber of  our  families  and  every  constituent 
In  our  various  districts  contributes  an  av- 
erage of  $722.33  toward  running  our 
Government,  and  owes  over  $2,000  of 
the  national  debt  How  much -will  our 
children  pay  and  owe  in  years  to  come? 
The  term  "national  debt"  should  be 
changed,  in  my  opinion,  and  called  the 
"national  mortgage"  because  the  na- 
tional debt  is  surely  a  lien  and  charge 
on  everything  we  have  and  hold  dear  in 
America.  It  must  be  repaid  as  surely 
as  we  must  repay  the  mortgages  on  our 
homes. 

My  district  is  composed  of  small -home 
owners,  thrifty  workers,  most  of  whom 
own  their  owti  homes.  These  home 
owners  think  that  all  they  owe  in  the 
world  is  the  $5,000  mortgage  on  their 
homes.  They  try  religiously  to  reduce 
this  mortgage  each  month  by  small  pay- 
ments on  the  principal.  But  they  are 
mistaken,  for  if  they  have  a  wife  and 
two  children  they  today  must  each  add 
to  the  amount  of  their  mortgage  the 
$8,000  which  is  their  families'  share  of 
the  national  mortgage.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  shall  do  nothing  to  in- 
crease this  burden  on  the  home  owner 
in  my  district. 

If  Government  spending  in  coming 
years  continues  to  increase  at  the  rate 
it  has  increased  in  he  last  50  years  we 
will  be  increasing  this  national  mortgage 
on  the  lives  and  futures  of  our  children. 
The  poet  reminds  us:  "Who  more  than 
he  is  worth  doth  spend,  he  makes  a  rope 
his  life  to  end."' 

America  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  generous  to  the  world.  We  have  con- 
tributed billions  upon  billions  to  UNRRA, 
Bretton  Woods,  the  stabilization  fund, 
and  the  United  Nations.  Most  every 
nation  in  the  world  is  knocking  on  our 
door  for  a  gift -loan  to  the  tune  of  about 
$25,000,000,000. 

It  will  be  a  very  easy  thing  indeed  for 
us  to  open  the  door  and  start  vot- 
ing ourselves  into  voluntary  national 
bankruptcy.  Radical  forces  in  the 
United  States  would  like  to  see  this  hap- 
pen so  that  they  could  move  in  and  take 
over  amid  the  resulting  chaos  and  con- 
fusion. As  examples  of  the  results  of  a 
spendthrift  policy,  I  refer  you  to  revolu- 
tionary Prance  or  Germany  after  World 
War  I.  Should  this  happen  here,  to 
whom  shall  we  look  for  aid? 


We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
must  call  a  halt,  check  our  bank  balance, 
and  resign  the  role  of  a  drunken  spend- 
thrift. Unless  we  do  this  we  shall  be 
completely  unable  to  survive  as  a  free 
country,  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  own 
people  In  years  to  come,  or  to  continue 
to  be  generous  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  that  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  seriously  depletes  the 
weekly  take-home  pay  of  Americans  who 
are  today  being  squeezed  by  rising  prices. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  the 
tax  will  be  even  higher  next  year. 

If  we  love  our  children  we  should  adopt 
at  once  the  same  policy  the  home 
owner  in  my  district  does  with  his  mort- 
gage. We  should  agree  to  each  year  pay 
off  at  least  a  small  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal on  the  national  mortgage.  The 
plan  should  be  simple  and  clear.  It 
could  easily  be  accomplished  In  one 
measure  containing  two  provisions: 

Rrst.  To  compel  Government  spend- 
ing to  stay  within  its  income;  and 

Second.  To  compel  the  allocation  of  a 
small  percentage  of  the  tax  collected 
each  year  toward  reduction  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  national  debt. 

There  is  no  other  way. 

Adoption  of  this  plan  by  Congress 
would  strengthen  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
people,  and  instill  confidence  in  our  dem- 
ocratic system  of  government  and  in  the 
Congress.  It  would  keep  America  strong, 
sound,  and  safe,  so  that  she  could  con- 
tinue to  be  an  influence  for  a  better  way 
of  life,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

If  we  do  not  do  this  at  once,  we  might 
some  day  have  to  look  into  the  accusing 
eyes  of  our  children  and  admit  that  we 
voted  away  a  free  America. 


Rural  Housing  and  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  contains  the 
first  effective  Nation-wide  rural  housing 
program  ever  presented  to  Congress. 
And  rural  housing  is,  in  many  respects, 
in  greater  need  of  improvement  than 
urban  housing.  The  funds  provided  are 
expected  to  build  or  improve  100.000 
farm  houses  and  pro'ide  nonfarm  low- 
rent  housing  for  150.000  rural  families; 
and  the  benefits  offered  farm  families 
under  this  bill  will  be  of  vital  importance 
to  war  veterans  returning  to  the  farm  or 
taking  up  farming  for  the  ffrst  time. 

The  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  Is  a 
safe,  sound,  typically  American,  private 
enterprise  program.  It  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  years  of  careful  study  by  Con- 
gress. For  the  sake  of  our  war  veterans, 
for  the  sake  of  our  huge  farm  population,' 
for  the  sake  of  all  of  us,  this  bill  should 
be  passed  now.  ; 
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The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav^' 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Record  of  July  11,  1946: 

WILL    W5    WKECK    WOELO    PEACE    JUST    TO    SPITI 
BRITAIN? 

Within  48  hours  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  make  history. 

The  Members  will  vote  on  the  kind  of  world 
we  all  will  live  in  for  years  to  come. 

Their  votes  wiU  decide  whether  it  is  to  be 
a  stable  or  an  unstable  world,  a  world  drawn 
closer  together  or  divided  more  sharply. 
Their  votes  will  determine  the  prospects  of 
peace — or  war. 

All  that  is  tied  up  in  the  vote  on  the 
British  loan. 

How  many  Congressmen  would  vote  for 
legislation  labeled  "a  bill  to  wreck  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  program,  destroy  the  new  Inter- 
national Bank,  and  abolish  the  whole  Roose- 
velt-Truman program  for  world  economic  co- 
operation"? 

Few  would  support  a   bill  so  named. 

Yet  every  vote  against  the  British  loan 
will  be  a  vote  for  all  that — a  vote  to  drop  an 
economic  atom  bomb  on  world  trade. 

Here's  why: 

If  the  loan  Is  defeated,  Britain  will  be 
forced  to  do  two  things:  1.  Withdraw  from 
the  Bretton  Woods  program  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank;  2,  trade  almost  exclusively  with- 
in her  empire,  cutting  much  of  her  normal 
trade  with  us — and  the  world. 

With  Russia  also  outside  the  International 
Bank,  the  Bretton  Woods  program  would  col- 
lapse with  England's  exit. 

Samson  was  blind  when  he  pushed  apart 
the  great  pillars  and  brought  down  the  wails 
of  the  temple.  May  the  Members  of  the 
House  see  clearly  how  reckless  votes  can  bring 
down  in  ruins  the  whole  structure  which 
President  Roosevelt  planned  as  America's 
hope  for  economic  peace. 

A  United  Press  poll  shows  108  Democrats 
for  the  loan,  23  against,  and  34  undecided. 
Republicans  also  are  divided,  but  40  percent 
are  expected  to  support  the  loan.  Even  so, 
the  vote  will  be  close. 

It  is  those  34  jnoecided  Democrats  who 
may  tip  the  scales  for  or  against  the  loan. 
And  among  them  are  four  from  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  chance  for  them,  and  all  the  other 
34  undecided  Democrats,  to  show  that  they 
are  statesmen,  and  not  ]ust  politicians;  that 
they  put  their  country  above  their  personal 
feelings. 

We  pay  tribute  to  Sol  Bloom,  chairman  ol 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Oommittee,  and  Repre- 
sentative Oeezn,  of  Philadelphia.  Bloom 
said:  'Tm  voting  as  an  American  and  not 
as  a  Jew.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  British 
loan." 

Green  said  that  he  was  voting  for  the  loan 
despite  his  Irish  descent. 

Certainly  both  the  Irish  and  the  Jews  have 
ample  reason  to  feel  bitterly  toward  the 
British  Government,  particularly  the  Colo- 
nial OfBce.  So  do  Americans  of  Polish,  Lith- 
uanian, and  Finnish  descent  have  reason  for 
bitterness  toward  Russia.  And  the  Puerto 
Rlcans,  some  Filipinos,  many  Cubans  and 
South  Americans  distrust  the  United  States 
of  America. 

But  Just  as  some  United  States  policies 
vere  hated  by  most  Americans,  so  It  is  in 
Britain.  There  is  reason  to  believe  the  brutal 
policies  of  the  British  Colonial  OfDce  are  as 
mlsrepresentatlve  of  the  British  people  as, 
•ay,  our  own  Congress  is  mlsrepresentatlve 


of  the  American  people  in  killing  an  OPA 
which  nearly  80  percent  of  the  people  want. 

Today  is  »  day  when  we  should  be  Amer- 
icans above  all  else. 

America  is  trying,  with  constant  and  earn- 
est effort,  to  bring  the  world  together  despite 
these  blotches  of  shame.  Then  many  of  the 
rivalries  and  conflicts,  of  which  persecution 
and  butchery  are  byproducts.  wlU  be  elimi- 
nated by  peoples  united  In  understanding 
and  progress. 

The  British  loan  is  simply  one  part — but 
a  key  part — of  that  program.  Beating  the 
loan  may  rebuke  the  British  Colonial  OfBce. 
but  it  wUl  ruin  America's  world  program  at 
the  same  time. 

Is  it  worth  it — to  wreck  the  foundation  of 
world  peace  to  spite  England? 

The  Record  does  not  think  so. 


Elections  in  McMinn  County,  Tenn. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  tennzssez 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  10  years  the  citizens  of  McMinn 
County,  Tenn.,  have  b*»fn  denied  the 
right  to  vote  and  have  their  votes  count- 
ed as  cast.  Elections  in  that  county  have 
been  conducted  br  armt-f^  deputy  sher- 
iffs and  policemen.  The  officers  and 
judges  appointed  by  the  twc  Democratic 
majority  members  of  the  three-man 
election  commission  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  repeaters,  that  is.  men  have 
been  appointed  who  have  repeatedly  vio- 
lated every  law  in  the  .«;tatute  books  of 
Tennessee,  for  the  prote'^tion  of  the 
purity  of  the  ballot. 

The  machine  has  employed  six  prin- 
cipal methods  to  steal  elections  in  Mc- 
Minn County.  First,  it  procured  and 
put  in  the  ballot  box  thousands  of  bal- 
lots on  the  pretense  that  they  were  the 
ballots  of  absentee  voters.  In  hundreds 
of  instances,  the  persons  in  whose  names 
these  ballots  were  cast  were  dead,  never 
lived  in  McMinn  Coimty,  or  were  the 
names  of  fictitious  persons.  Second,  the 
machine  officers  switched  ballot  boxes. 
After  an  election  closed,  the  officer  would 
take  charge  of  the  ballot  box,  which  is 
usually  a  pasteboard  carton,  and  run 
with  it  to  a  private  building  owned  by 
the  Cantrell  bosses,  and  prevent  the 
judges  and  clerks  from  entering  until 
he  hac  a  chance  to  make  the  switch. 
Third,  the  armed  Democratic  deputy 
sheriffs  and  pO:icemen  at  the  point  of 
theii  guns  and  with  tliei.  blackjacks 
forced  the  Republican  judges  to  stand 
back  10  feet  whi'e  the  Democratic  officer 
called  Republican  ballets  in  favor  of 
Democratic  candidat*;^.  Fourth,  boys 
and  girls  under  21  years  of  age,  and  hun- 
dreds without  poll-tax  receipts  have 
been  permitted  to  vote.  Fifth,  election 
records  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic election  oQcials  so  as  to  hide 
their  crimes.  Sixth,  they  have  stuffed 
the  ballot  box. 

By  this  reign  of  fraud  and  terror,  the 
machine  ha.s  maintained  Its  hold  on  the 
offices  of  McMinn  County  for  the  past  10 
years. 

•nie  returned  veterans  of  this  war  and 
of  tbe  first  world  war,  both  Democrat! 


and  Republicans,  have  rebelled  against 
these  methods,  and  as  part  of  these  re- 
marks, I  Include  an  article  dated  July 
11th  of  this  year  appearing  In  the  Knox- 
ville  News-Sentinel,  published  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.: 

McMiKW  "8  GI  TiCKFT  Calls  roa  Faib  Cocnt — 
NoN -Partisan  Slate  of  Veterans  Sounds 
Car  roa  Free  Elections  in  Duve  To  Oust 
Cantrell  Ring 

(By  WUard  Tarbroiigh) 

ATHENS.  July  II.— The  most  heated  politi- 
cal campaign  in  a  decade  shapes  up  today  in 
McMinn  County,  with  the  GI  nonpartisan 
ticket  in  the  role  as  challenger  to  the  old- 
line  Democrats  controlled  by  the  Cantrell 
organization. 

The  campaign  already  has  drawn  blood  and 
there  U  every  likelihood  that  more  fireworks 
is  in  the  offing  between  now  and  election  day 
August  1.  when  t>^ .  race  for  county  posts  will 
be  settled  at  the  polls. 

The  election  in  many  respects  is  a  test  of 
CantreU  supremacy  in  McMinn  County. 
Should  the  veterans  win  then  the  Cantrell 
dynasty  in  State  politics  would  tiegln  to 
crumble.  The  CantreU  Democrats — already 
with  a  split  in  ranks — have  every  intension 
of  maintainmg  the  status  quo. 

Despite  the  aggresive  campaigning  of  the 
GI  candidates  who  have  perfected  an  organi- 
zation almost  overnight,  the  main  Demo- 
cratic party  here  is  unperturbed.  The  Demo- 
crats are  waging  a  quiet  campaign  and  ex- 
pect to  win  in  the  batUe  of  the  ballot  boxes 

ONI  RUNTRED  PEBCINT  VET  TICKET 

This  first  article,  however,  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  GI  ticket.  Its  candidates,  end 
its  campaign  pledges  and  charges  against  the 
opposition.  Every  cai^dldate  on  the  GI  ticket 
is  a  veteran,  four  of  them  from  World  War  II 
and  the  fifth  a  World  War  I  veteran. 

Creation  of  the  ticket  itself  came  as  a  sur- 
prise in  most  political  circles — because  here- 
tofore the  Republicans  have  mustered  their 
own  candidates  and  this  time  have  stepped 
aside  in  favor  of  the  GI's. 

The  veterans  met  in  convention  May  9 
and  required  GI  identification  before  they 
would  admit  delegates.  They  billed  the  con- 
vention thusly  in  a  paid  political  advertise- 
ment: 

"If  you  are  Interested  in  cleaning  up  Mc- 
Minn County  and  the  return  of  good,  clean, 
honest,  efficient  government,  don't  fall  to 
attend  this  meeting." 

here's  LIWE-tn* 

Prom  that  meeting  2  months  ago  came  this 
ticket : 

For  sherltr,  Knox  Henry,  33-year-old  vet- 
eran of  the  European  campaign.  Mr.  Henry, 
a  resident  of  Athens,  Is  a  Republican. 

For  trustee,  Frank  Carmlchael,  29-year-old 
son  of  a  farmer  and  who  rose  from  the  ranks 
to  become  a  major  In  the  United  States  Army 
In  the  European  theater.  Mr.  Carmlchael. 
who  wears  the  Purple  Heart,  Is  a  Democrat. 
He  lives  with  his  parents  on  a  farm  between 
Etowah  and  Athens. 

For  county  court  clerk,  George  (Gump) 
Painter,  33,  a  Pacific  veteran  of  30  months 
and  a  resident  of  Etowah.  Mr.  Painter  came 
to  McMinn  County  from  Polk  County  not  so 
long  ago.    He  is  a  Democrat. 

WUliam  (Bill)  Hamby,  29,  former  Army 
captain,  is  the  GI  candidate  for  circuit  court 
clerk.  A  resident  of  Athens,  he  Is  a  Demo- 
crat. 

And  CHiarlle  Pickle,  52-year-old  World  War 
vet.  Is  the  candidate  for  register  of  deeds. 
The  second  Republican  on  the  GI  ticket,  be 
lives  in  Englewood. 

ljcoss  pastt  likes 
Shortly  after  the  GI's  annotraced  results 
of  th'ir  convention  the  BepubUcans  met  and 
voted  to  endorse  the  GI  ticket,  thereby  step- 
ping into  the  background  for  tbe  first  time 
In  memory. 
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Thus  the  veterans  picked  up  the  united 
support  of  the  Republicans  and,  quite  sig- 
nlflcantly.  one  faction  of  the  Democrats  vrbich 
cannot  be  ignored. 

This  is  the  Rogers'  faction  of  the  Demo- 
crats. It  is  beaded  by  John  Rogers,  veteran 
politician,  and  his  son.  County  Court  Cleric 
Clyde  Rogers,  who  lost  the  sheriff's  nomina- 
tion to  Paul  Cantrell  at  the  convention. 
The  split  is  the  only  one  in  10  years  and 
came  about  during  the  past  2  years.  The 
clean  break  canie  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion with  Clerk  Rogers  dealt  a  cold  hand. 

This  political  split  led  to  the  recent  blood- 
shed, but  full  particulars  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  next  article  oji  the  Cantrell  dynasty. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  time,  however,  that 
the  animosity  between  the  Cantrells  and 
the  Rogers  within  the  same  party  is  much 
more  bitter  than  between  the  Cantrell  Dem- 
ocrats and   the  GI's. 

niEE  ELECTION  ISSUI 

The  GI's  charge  many  things.  Candidate 
Henry  has  promi.sed  to  accept  only  the  15.000 
sheriff's  salary  and  to  put  his  deputies  on 
salaries  too,  th~reb>  eliminating  the  fee  sys- 
tem 

County  court  clerk  records  show  that  Sher- 
iff Pat  MansfleU  during  the  past  4  years  has 
received  something  like  »100.C00.  The  aver- 
age is  125.000  a  year. 

But  the  battle  cry  of  the  GI's  does  not  in- 
volve money  "We  want  to  assure  any  person 
that  he  can  become  a  candidate  for  office  in 
McMlnn  County  with  a  chance  to  win, "  said 
one  leader. 

"If  democracy  is  good  enough  for  the  Japs. 
Nazis,  and  Italians,  then  we  figure  it's  good 
enough  for  McMlnn  Countlans.  We  want 
a  fair  count  at  the  ballot  box.  and  we  expect 
to  get  It." 

GAMBLING    CHAKCX    MADE 

The  GIs  say.  too,  that  Athens  is  marked 
with  wide-open  gambling  houses,  with  one 
place  having  dice  and  card  games.  They  say 
that  the  sheriff's  force  permits  such  gambling 
Without  attempting  to  stop  it. 

The  GI's  have  had  county  rallies  In  Engle- 
wood.  Niota,  and  Calhoun.  They  report  good 
attendances,  with  the  daily  press  here  report- 
ing, the  same.  The  opposition  says  the  at- 
tendance has  been  poor. 

A  GI  leader  said  prominent  McMlnn  Coun- 
tlans had  underwritten  the  veterans'  cam- 
paign, with  any  amount  of  money  available 
for  the  asking.  Every  county  road,  reeardless 
of  its  remoteness.  Is  placarded  with  GI  signs 
with  pictures  of  all  cktididates.  , 

CAMPAIGN    DAILY 

The  five  GI  candidates  campaign  daily, 
sunup  until  after  dark.  They  radiate  con- 
fidence and  display  aggressiveness.  Regard- 
lW8  of  the  stated  issues,  they  have  but  one 
goal  to  achieve  to  oust  the  Cantrell  Demo- 
crats from  control  in  McMlnn  County  and 
thereby  remove  them  from  their  favored  place 
in  the  sun  that  sets  on  Ed  Crump,  of  Mem- 
phis; Burch  Biggs,  of  Polk  County;  Gov.  Jim 
Nance  McCord;  and  others,  including  Sena- 
tors Tom  Stewart  and  Kenneth  McKellar. 

It's  a  perilous  Journey,  and  the  GI's  are 
aware  of  the  pitfalls,  for  the  Cantrells  are 
firmly  entrenched,  with  a  grass-roots  organl- 
Bltlon  that  touches  the  four  corners  of  Mc- 
Mlnn County. 


Anti-Semitism  in  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.    Mr.  Speaker,  to  spread 
scorn,  hate,  and  revulsion  among  men 


of  all  classes  and  faiths  is  the  seed  tech- 
nique of  communism  in  every  land  where 
it  hopes  to  flourish.  Nowliere  is  this 
better  to  be  seen  than  in  Poland  today. 
There,  much  can  be  gained  for  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  a  Red  and  irreligious  Poland 
if  Jew  and  Catholic  can  be  involved  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  in  soul-sickening 
programs. 

This  morning's  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  this  subject  warns  against 
the  danger  for  the  world  of  such  an  at- 
tempt : 

ANTI-SEMITISM   IN   POLAND 

Augustus  Cardinal  Hlond  of  Poland  cap- 
tured the  worlds  attention  6  years  ago  when 
he  presented  to  the  Pope  a  full-length  report. 
Immediately  broadcast,  on  the  Nazi  crimes 
against  the  Polish  church  and  people.  Later 
he  went  to  France  and  through  the  treachery 
of  Marshal  Petaln  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans.  If  his  life  was  saved  it  was  because 
they  thought  him  more  valuable  as  a  hostage 
than  as  a  martjT.  When  the  war  was  over 
he  went  back  to  his  people.  He  was  known 
as  a  liberal,  working  patiently  for  his  coun- 
try's Impoverished  laborers  and  farmers,  dig- 
nifying himself  and  his  church  by  refusing  to 
take  advantage  of  an  ancient  Polish  law  re- 
quiring forced  contributions. 

Now,  caught  In  the  Internal  politics  of 
Poland,  he  has  made  an  unhappy  statement 
which  cannot  but  injure  his  reputation  for 
broadmlndedness  and  humanity.  He  made 
it  under  great  stress.  A  dispatch  to  this 
newspaper  this  week  expressed  the  opinion 
that  In  the  Kielce  pogrom  trial  and  in  War- 
saw the  Polish  Government  is  seeking  "to 
lay  the  charge  of  anti-Semitism  against  vir- 
tually all  who  oppose  the  present  regime." 
This  may  be  part  of  a  campaign,  as  Cardinal 
Hlond  says,  "to  Introduce  a  governmental 
structure  that  a  majority  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple do  not  desire"  But  when  he  says  that 
Polish  anti-Semitism  is  in  "a  great  degree 
due  to  Jews  who  occupy  the  leading  positions 
In  Poland's  Government"  he  must  seem  to  be 
to  some  extent  justifying  it.  The  debased 
creatures  who  started  a  new  wave  of  po- 
groms yesterday  may  have  thought  so. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  turn  from  his  words 
to  the  brave  and  generous  utterances  of  his 
church.  As  the  Vatican  said  in  a  wartime 
broadcast.  "He  who  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween Jews  and  other  men  is  unfaithful  to 
God  and  is  In  conflict  with  God's  commands." 
Surely  this  noble  principle  is  needed  now  in 
Poland,  where  so  many  millions  of  Jews  per- 
ished under  the  Nazi  terror. 


Old-Age  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  12,  1946 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  au- 
thorizing greater  loans  to  foreign  na- 
tions than  any  Congress,  unless  lend- 
lease  gifts  made  in  wartime  shall  still  be 
considered  as  loans,  the  House  is  prepar- 
ing to  recess.  Much  important  legisla- 
tion remains  undone.  Some  of  it  will  be 
hastily  considered  and  rushed  through. 
Other  equally  important  measures  will 
remain  in  committee  pigeonholes  and 
denied  the  right  to  come  before  the 
House.  There  now  are  over  30  petitions 
on  the  Clerk's  desk,  some  signed  by 
many  Members,  begging  for  an  oppor- 
tunity   to    have    particular    measures 


brought  up  for  action.  Some  of  them  at 
least  should  receive  House  consideration, 
but  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  all  are 
denied  that  privilege. 

Among  the  measures  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  millions  of  good  citizens  are 
those  relating  to  Federal  assistance  for 
the  aged,  a  Federal  law  which  will  deal 
justly  with  all  the  aged  people  in  every 
State. 

The  Townsend  plan  has  been  before 
Congress  more  than  12  years.  It  has  had 
and  still  has  the  wholehearted  support  of 
millions  of  people  whose  petitions  have 
been  repeatedly  received  and  continue  to 
evidence  the  great  interest  of  millions 
of  voters  advocating  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law.  Those  petitions  will  con- 
tinue to  come  and  the  interest  of  the 
public  will  be  maintained  until  ulti- 
mately Congress  will  enact  a  Federal  law. 
A  good  cause  never  dies.  It  may  be 
held  back  by  political  leaders  and  admin- 
istration chieftains  from  time  to  time. 
But  in  the  end  the  cause  will  triumph. 

In  the  Congress  nearly  one-third  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  labored  hard 
to  obtain  consideration  of  the  Townsend 
bill.  Appeals  have  been  made  in  previ- 
ous years  for  hearings  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  This  year,  that 
hearing  was  granted  by  the  committee 
in  its  consideration  of  social-security 
legislation.  The  time  of  the  hearing  was 
limited,  but  proponents  of  the  measure 
presented  strong  arguments  as  to  why 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
at  least  permit  the  Townsend  bill  to  come 
before  the  House  for  a  vote. 

That  permission  was  not  granted.  In- 
stead a  special  rule  has  been  proposed 
which  would  prevent  the  bill  from  being 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  social 
security  bill  when  that  bill  is  brought  in. 
thus  effectively  preventing  even  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  the  right  to  present  it 
on  the  floor. 

Under  this  administration,  as  has  been 
the  case  of  other  administrations  for 
years,  the  committees  are  permitted  to 
bottle  up  legislation  without  even  debate 
on  the  floor  or  a  roll-call  vote.  Our 
country  has  fought  and  won  a  great  war 
for  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Still,  this  situation  is  presented  denying 
the  aged  people  of  our  own  land  from 
having  their  cause  presented  before  the 
Federal  Legislature.  The  situation  Is  so 
unfair  and  so  unjust  that  it  must  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  justice  of  every  fair- 
minded  citizen. 

One  big  objection  made  to  a  Federal 
old-age  pension,  to  be  paid  from  national 
taxes,  is  the  cost.  Economy  advocates 
who  deal  so  strictly  with  Federal  expendi- 
tures are  always  alert  to  prevent  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law.  They  point  to  the 
cost  of  the  war  and  the  dangers  of  Infla- 
tion whenever  the  matter  comes  before 
Congress.  However,  it  Is  interesting  to 
note  how  so  many  of  the  leaders  who  al- 
ways raise  the  objection  of  economy 
when  the  cause  of  the  older  people  comes 
up,  immediately  change  front  and  speak 
for  and  vote  for  gift  loans  to  foreign 
countries,  the  most  of  which  will  never 
be  repaid. 

After  the  First  World  War,  other  na- 
tions were  indebted  to  our  Treasury  to 
the  tune  of  nearly  $12,000,000,000.  Ex- 
cept Finland,  every  such  debtor  nation 
refused  to  pay  its  loan.    With  interest 
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also  defaulted,  the  total  of  that  foreign- 
loan  policy,  for  which  our  taxpayers  are 
paying,  is  over  $16,000,000,000. 

Yet  a  new  foreign-loan  policy  is  being 
set  up  in  this  Congress,  supported  in  part 
by  those  who  have  long  opposed  a  Federal 
pension  law  on  the  ground  of  expense. 
Britain  wants  four  billions  in  addition  to 
seven  times  that  amount  it  received  un- 
der lend-lease.  Last  year  France  re- 
ceived $1,500,000,000  under  lend-lease 
and  recently  a  loan  of  $1,250,000,000. 
Russia  is  virtually  promised  a  loan  of 
$1,250,000,000.  It  received  over  $11,000,- 
000,000,  under  lend-lease.  Italy  has  re- 
ceived $450,000,000.  witli  more  millions 
flowing  out  for  UNRRA.  In  all,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  loan  in  excess  of  ten  billions  to 
foreign  countries  at  this  very  time. 
Many  more  instances  might  be  cited.  I 
have  opposed  those  huge  foreign  loans 
from  the  start.  I  shall  continue  to  op- 
pose them. 

Every  billion  dollars  represents  a  per 
capital  share  of  about  $8  for  every  indi- 
vidual in  our  country.  The  new  British 
loan  would  cost  the  three  million  people 
of  Wisconsin  more  than  $90,000,000, 
which  Is  more  than  double  the  amount 
received  annually  under  Wisconsin's 
State  income  tax. 

The  flght  for  Federal  pensions  for  the 
aged  and  the  blind  must  go  on.  It  will 
go  on,  even  though  the  administration 
leaders  will  continue  to  object  in  order 
that  funds  of  the  taxpayers  may  be  spent 
in  huge  foreign  gifts  and  loans.  The 
Townsend  bill  should  be  considered  now, 
but  if  not  now,  then  it  will  loom  as  a 
larger  issue  later.  It  Is  an  Issue  which 
grows  stronger  as  the  increased  cost  of 
living  further  presses  upon  our  older 
people. 

Wisconsin  now  has  45,154  of  its  aged 
people  drawing  old-age  assistance.  Half 
the  expense  is  borne  by  the  State  and 
counties.  The  average  monthly  pay- 
ment for  the  State  is  about  $31.  In 
many  counties  the  payments  are  as  low 
as  $27.  The  State  and  counties  should 
be  relieved  of  all  such  relief  taxes,  and 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  should  provide 
the  funds. 

It  is  urged  at  this  time  that  there  is 
a  campaign  on  and  the  Members  want 
to  get  home,  and,  for  that  reason,  Con- 
gress should  recess.  Certainly  most 
Members  want  to  participate  in  their 
own  primary  election  campaigns.  I  am 
among  them.  But  I  want  to  first  per- 
form my  duty  fully  here. 


The  New  War  for  the  Preservation  of  Our 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  an  address  delivered  by 
me  at  the  July  4  celebration  at  Stiu'geon 
Bay,  Wis. : 

On  this.  th«  first  Ir>dependencc  Day  sinee 
the  end  ol  the  greatest  war  in  all  hvunan  hi£- 


tory.  It  Is  fitting  and  well  for  ot — the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  £>eclaratlon  of  Independence — 
to  pause  and  pay  tribute  to  those  men  who. 
170  years  ago.  not  only  enunciated  that 
greatest  declaration  of  human  rights,  but 
who  by  their  faith  and  confidence  in  those 
principles  gave  them  substance  and  reality. 

Their  words.  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, that  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  Instituted  among  men.  deriving 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,"  will  forever  live  In  the  hearts  of 
men  who  believe  In  freedom.  They  have 
given  to  us  a  priceless  heritage  of  freedom. 

When  it  has  been  under  direct  attack  we 
have  ever  proved  that  we  were  ready  to  pro- 
tect that  heritage.  It  was  only  a  lew  short 
months  ago  that  we  were  locked  in  a  vast 
struggle  against  the  forces  seeking  to  deprive 
us  of  the  rights  which  we  have  held  self- 
evident  since  the  founding  of  our  country. 
If  you  could  ask  the  young  men  who  fought 
and  died  in  the  great  struggle  Just  ending 
what  they  fought  for.  you  would  probably 
receive  many  and  varied  answers,  but  they 
would  resolve  Into  those  simple  words  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  For  those 
simple  words,  396.637  Americans  gave  their 
Uves  within  the  last  4>/a  years. 

Today,  the  tribute  we  pay  to  our  founding 
fathers  must  be  shared  with  those  men  who 
died  that  the  meaning  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  should  got  be  forever  lost. 
Today,  by  way  of  paying  tribute,  we  must 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  those  very  principles 
which  sent  our  fathers  into  battle  at  Con- 
cord Bridge  and  Bunker  Hill  and  led  our 
sons  to  the  bloody  beaches  of  Okinawa  and 
Salerno  Bay. 

That  reaffirmation  of  faith  is  not  only 
fitting;  It  is  vitally  necessary. 

Even  on  this  day  of  national  celebration, 
we  hear  people  questioning  the  value  of  the 
great  sacrifice  this  Nation  has  Just  made. 
There  Is  painted  for  us  a  world  beset  with 
Btarration,  fear,  and  unrest.  There  Ls  the 
picture  of  a  great  natioa  stumbling  toward 
peace  and  prosperity,  a  great  nation  beset 
with  selfishness,  strife,  and  confusion.  The 
question  is  asked.  "Was  the  work,  the  tears, 
the  blood  all  in  vain?"  That  question  is  the 
querulous  cry  of  the  timid.  The  great  ques- 
tion of  today  should  be  the  pxAitive  chal- 
lenge of  an  honest  people,  a  courageous  peo- 
ple. "Who  wlU  dare  to  take  from  us  that 
for  which  our  fathers  before  us  and  our  sons 
today  so  nobly  fought  and  died?" 

America  and  freedom  were  born  of  an 
honest  people,  of  a  courageous  people,  a 
people  with  an  abiding  faith  so  strong  that 
even  the  breath  of  life  was  cheap  by  com- 
parison. 

That  profound  thinker,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
long  ago  made  a  statement  which  might  well 
have  been  written  for  us  today,  when  he 
said: 

"A  people  may  prefer  a  free  government, 
but,  if  from  Indolence,  or  carelessness,  or 
cowardice,  or  want  of  public  spirit,  they  arc 
unequal  to  the  exertions  necessary  for  pre- 
serving it;  If  they  will  not  fight  for  it  when 
it  is  directly  attacked;  if  they  can  be  de- 
luded by  the  artifices  used  to  cheat  them  out 
of  It;  If,  by  monetary  discouragement,  or 
temporary  panic,  or  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  for 
an  individual,  they  can  be  Induced  to  lay 
their  liberties  at  the  feet  of  even  a  great 
man,  or  trust  him  with  powers  which  en- 
able him  to  subvert  their  institotions — In  all 
these  cases,  they  are  more  or  less  unfit  for 
liberty;  and  though  it  may  be  for  their  good 
to  have  had  It  even  for  a  short  time,  they 
are  unlikely  long  to  enjoy  It." 

WS  aUTNOT  TAKZ  nZEOOM   FO*  CaAMTlD 

We  cannot  stop  fighting  for  freedom  as 
soon  as  the  last  bomb  Is  dropped  and  the 
last  shot  is  fired.    Freedom  does  not  come 


to  those  who  are  merely  willing  to  fight 
battles  for  it.  Freedom  Is  a  living  thing  and 
is  nurtured  by  the  living  faith  of  a  Uvli^  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  quality  of  the  suul  which  must  be 
gained  and  held  and  protected,  day  by  day. 
right  by  right,  privilege  by  privilege  and' 
principle  by  prii>clple;  otherwise,  it  dies. 

We  have  enjoyed  all  our  lives,  more  free- 
dom, greater  liberty,  more  priceless  privilepes 
than  the  peoples  of  any  land  Cur  eenera- 
tion  was  born  Into  a  wonderful  heritage  of 
freedom  in  a  Nation  rich  beyond  conception 
In  natural  resources,  with  an  unsurrnseed  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  Into  a  land  teemtne  with 
opportunities  for  those  who  have  the  intel- 
ligence, the  character  and  the  energy  to 
grasp  them. 

But.  unfortunately,  we  all  too  often  take 
that  freedom  for  granted.  We  ha»e  tnken 
as  fixed  and  Irrevocable  that  liberty,  which, 
in  fact  and  In  faith,  is  kept  alive  only  by  the 
exercise  of  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
all  of  the  people.  Those  liberties,  on  occa- 
sion, have  become  weak  and  impaired  only 
because  we  were  willing  to  accept  them  as 
something  to  which  we  were  bom:  a  right 
which  could  not  be  wrested  from  us;  a  heri- 
tage which  required  no  exertion  on  our  part 
to  retain  and  protect. 

During  the  war.  when  the  Issues  were 
clearly  drawn,  when  the  enemy  could  be 
seen  and  felt,  we  had  no  difflrtilty  In  sens- 
ing our  responsibilities  toward  the  preserva- 
tion of  oxir  unalienable  rights. 

Should  we  now,  even  though  the  enemy 
wUl  not  speak  his  name  and  the  Issues  are 
wrapped  In  fog.  reftise  to  carry  that  flght  to 
the  doorsteo  of  the  forces  who  would  setee 
those  liberties  from  us? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer — No.  The 
American  people  today  will  carry  on  with 
the  same  courage  and  the  same  devotion 
and  with  the  same  faith  as  those  men  whose 
courage,  devotion  and  faith  we  honor  today. 
We  will  go  forward  to  battle  and  victory. 

NSW  KNnfixs  or  astduca 

Mv  purpose  today  Is  to  draw  for  you  the 
battle  lines  In  this  new  and  subtler  war  for 
the  preservation  of  our  Independence  My 
purpose  Is  to  Impress  upon  you  that  the  out- 
come of  that  battle — on  which  hinges  the 
future  of  freedom  in  America — will  depend 
xipon  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  which  we 
choose  to  throw  Into  the  fray. 

Here  Is  the  order  of  battle: 

Our  enemies  are  hate  and  greed,  masked 
as  new  forms  and  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment: their  weapons  are  deceit,  disunity, 
confusion,  and  strife.  Their  god  Is  power, 
and  their  war  aim  is  the  destruction  of 
freedom. 

You  may  well  say.  "But  these  are  Intan- 
gible foes  and  difflctilt  to  recognize.  They 
hide  their  faces  behind  masks  and  thev  pay 
no  puUlc  bonu^;e  to  their  god.  How  wiU  we 
know  them  and  where  will  we  give  them 
battle?" 

My  reply  is :  By  their  deeds  you  shall  know 
them.  Beware  of  those  who  would  deceive, 
disunite,  confuse,  and  create  strife.  They 
are  the  tools  <rf  power,  who  tmknowlngly  or 
by  design  are  the  enemies  of  the  freedom 
that  you  and  your  fathers  and  your  sons 
have  shed  blood  to  nurture  in  this  great 
land  of  ours.  If  you  would  recognize  those 
enemies,  look  for  the  men  who  practice  de- 
celt,  foster  disunity,  spread  confusion,  and 
encourage  strife.  They  will  not  fight  In  the 
open;  they  wIU  not  tell  you  what  they  seek; 
they  will  not  teU  you  who  they  are:  but,  by 
their  actions,  you  will  know  them  If  you  are 
ever  vigilant  and  ever  Jealous  of  yotir  heri- 
tage of  freedom. 

They  know  that  under  the  unfettered  sys- 
tem ol  government  esuWished  in  the  early 
days  (rf  otur  Nation,  ihey  have  no  chance  to 
place  their  ruthless  god  oa  the  high  throne 
in  tbcoe  United  States  by  (^>en  and  honest 
methods.  They  are  clever  enoiigh  to  realize 
that  the  American   people   wUl   cr\ish   any 
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direct  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  pre- 
cious form  of  government.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  natural  confusion  and  maladjtaat- 
menu  brought  on  by  the  great  struggle  that 
has  so  recently  been  concluded  they  have 
begun  their  Insidious  campaign.  Snakelike, 
they  have  adopted  new  and  far  more  danger- 
otis  methods  of  attack. 

tHET  paAcrrcE  DEcnr 

For  one.  they  practice  deceit.  They  shun 
their  true  names — Communists.  Marxists. 
^  FasclsU— which.  If  they  were  honest,  they 
would  acknowledge  openly.  While  scheming 
to  seize  toUlltarlan  control  over  your  lives, 
they  don  the  masks  of  benevolence  and  hu- 
manltarlanlsm.  assume  the  convenient 
titles-Liberals.  Friends  of  Democracy,  and 
Conferees  for  Demcxratlc  Rights— and  gain 
credence  by  mouthing  the  time-worn 
phrases.  "Justice  for  all.  food  for  all.  cloth- 
ing for  all.  and  everything  for  all  "  8:srretly 
detest M^  cur  form  of  government  because 
It  d#nles  the  scepter  of  power  to  any  one 
~  man  or  any  one  group,  they  worm  their  way 
Into  It.  Feedmg  on  the  very  government 
they  wish  to  overthrow,  they  are  the  first 
to  cry  for  the  protection  of  the  Individual 
liberties  that  it  offers.  They  are  the  first 
to  clothe  their  activities  with  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  from  their  ranks 
that  one  heais  the  loudest  cries  for  free 
speech  and  freedom  of  assembly.  Tes;  like 
termites,  they  seek  to  undermine  It  from 
within.  Yes:  they  are  in  our  Government 
today,  passing  as  loyal  servants. 

It  Is  not  by  accident  that  today  Federal 
employees  must  sign  a  new  oath,  swearing 
that  they  are  not  members  of  any  organiza- 
tion seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government. 

It  is  by  no  accident  that  just  day  before 
yesterday  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  commenced  an  Investigation  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  an  amendment  was 
'recently  added  to  the  SUte  Department  ap- 
propriation,   giving    the    Secretary    of    State 
definite  powers   to   rid   his   organization   of 
fellow  travelers  and  their  ilk. 

Advocating  a  supergovernment  over  all 
phft—  of  human  living,  they  seek  to  Install  it 
by  tta«  gradual  application  of  more  and  more 
control,  under  the  guise  of  humanity,  until 
the  threads  become  strands,  the  strands  be- 
come a  net,  and  the  net  becomes  a  colossal 
trap  to  ensnare  our  freedom. 

THTT   SPKEAD   CONFUSION 

Over  all.  they  spread  the  smoke  screen  of 
confusion. 

If  you  protest  at  the  treatment  of  the 
small  nations  of  the  world,  like  Poland  and 
Finland,  they  call  you  warmonger  and 
hate  spreader. 

If  ycu  attempt  to  fight  for  a  free  gov- 
ernment In  a  land  founded  on  free  enter- 
prise, they  will  decry  you  as  reactionary. 

Expose  their  workings,  and  you  earn  for 
yotu'self  the  scornful  epithet  "Red  baiter." 

Like  the  fungus  that  cannot  stand  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  neither  can  their  cause  survive  in 
the  cold  light  of  truth.  Truth  must  be  ob- 
scured, the  Issues  must  be  twisted,  or  their 
alien-minded  philosophy,  under  any  name, 
will  never  prevail  In  the  United  States. 

THrr    XNCOITKACE    STKIFE 

Beware,  too.  of  their  left-handed  weapon, 
the  encouragement  of  strife.  These  enemies 
prefer  strikes  to  honest  bargaining,  race 
riots  to  the  promotion  of  equality  through 
education,  and  bloody  demonstrations  to  the 
due  process  of  law.  There  Is  no  limit  to  the 
means  they  will  use  to  destroy  confidence  in 
the  form  of  government  which  we  now  enjoy. 
Including  the  Instigation  of  civil  war. 

The  present  leader  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  America  was  at  least  once  honest.  Con- 
sider this  statement  be  once  made,  but  has 
since  repudiated: 


"He  (speaking  of  the  Communist)  knows 
he  Is  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
with  an  absolutely  lawless  and  unscrupulous 
enemy  and  considers  his  tactics  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  effectiveness.  With  him, 
the  end  Justifies  the  means,  whether  his 
tactics  be  legal  and  moral  or  not  does  not 
concern  him.  so  long  as  they  are  effective." 

THET  SPREAD  DISUNITY   AND  DISTBT7ST 

Above  all  others,  they  prefer  their  prime 
weapons  of  disunity  and  distrvist  They  know 
full  well  that  their  cause  flourishes  when 
the  people  are  divided,  on^  against  the  other, 
thiis  allowing  them  to  move  in  with  their 
small  group  and  take  control. 

They  are  'n  the  forefront  of  the  ranks  of 
those  engendering  racial  hatred,  religious  In- 
tolerance, and  class  prejudice.  Like  seem- 
ingly honest  men.  they  deplore  the  Gerald  K. 
Smiths,  but.  hypocritically,  they  are  pleased 
at  such  handy  fomenters  of  hatred  and  In- 
tolerance. 

They  would  set  labor  against  manage- 
ment, farmer  against  city  dweller,  veteran 
against  nonveteran.  officer  against  enlisted 
man,  poor  against  rich  and  everybody  against 
everybody  else  They  know  full  well  that 
when  the  Nation  realizes  how  Identical  all 
of  our  Interests  are,  their  cause  Is  dead. 

I  was  amazed  la5t  Sunday  to  hear  the  man 
whom  we  have  chosen  to  administer  aid  to 
the  starving  people  of  the  world,  Mr  La- 
Guardla,  talk  spitefully  of  the  rapacious 
producer  In  contrast  to  the  saint-like  con- 
sumer Unwittingly  or  not.  he  and  others 
who  have  echoed  his  words  are  playing  Into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  A  new  instru- 
ment for  class  struggle  is  being  forged.  A 
fictitious  battle  between  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer Is  being  fomented  in  a  Nation  where 
practically  all  consumers  are  producers  and 
every  producer  is  a  consumer  If  we  follow 
this  argument  to  its  logical  conclusion,  then, 
while  we  are  at  work  during  the  day  we  are 
Mr.  Hyde,  the  producer.  While  we  are  at 
home  eating  our  meal,  listening  to  our  ra- 
dio, or  taking  a  drive  In  our  car.  we  are  Dr. 
Jekyll,  the  consumer. 

They  foster  the  formation  of  pressure 
blocs.  They  know  that  each  bloc  will  strive 
for  such  strength  as  will  enable  it  to  override 
or  disregard  the  desires  or  rights  of  all  other 
minorities.  They  rely  on  these  groups  to  be- 
come selfish,  scheming,  and  unprincipled,  and 
a  ready  tool  for  those  who  would  seize  power 

These  people  choose  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  no  man  Is  neither  all  evil  nor  all  good, 
that  Just  as  management  has  no  monopoly 
on  evil,  neither  has  labor  a  monopoly  on 
good:  that  Just  as  all  officers  are  not  devils, 
all  enlisted  men  are  not  saints;  that  Just 
as  all  of  the  rich  are  not  happy,  all  of  the 
poor  are  not  unhappy.  They  try  to  over- 
come the  fact  that  the  farmer  Is  first  of  all 
an  American,  that  the  latwrlng  man  Is  first 
of  all  an  American,  that  the  businessman 
Is  first  of  all  an  American — that  from  the 
greatest  of  us  to  the  smallest  we  are  first 
of  all  Americans.  They  Ignore  all  of  this. 
Just  as  they  ignore  the  fact  that  all  Ameri- 
cans have  a  community  of  Interest,  because 
our  enemies'  weapon  is  disunity. 

By  disunity,  deceit,  strife,  and  confusion, 
these  purveyors  of  a  new  way  of  life  are 
right  now  striking  at  the  cornerstones  of  our 
Republic. 

.  My  friends,  believe  me,  this  is  a  real  men- 
ace. I  report.  In  all  sincerity,  as  your  Rep- 
resentative In  the  Nation's  Capital,  that  there 
is  no  greater  threat  today  to  the  principles 
which  we  have  held  dear  since  1776  than 
this  instdiotis,  calculated,  and  cunning  spread 
of  totalitarian  Ideologies. 

We  can  stop  it  as  surely  as  we  have  stopped 
every  enemy  who  ever  faced  us  on  the  field 
of  battle.  We  can  stop  It  by  depriving  it 
of  Its  weapons. 

Recognize  deceit  when  you  see  It.  Refuse 
to  give  support  to  any  attempt  to  deprive 
you  of  one  single  liberty  under  the  name  of 
bumanltarlanlsm  or  benevolence. 


Reaffirm  your  faith  In  unity.  Refuse  to  lend 
support  to  any  group  which  seeks  individual 
gains  at  the  expense  of  another's  loss. 

Avoid  strife  We  can  lose  the  hard  won 
fruits  of  victory  by  quarreling  among  our- 
selves, by  bitterness  between  class  or  creed, 
by  falling  to  practice  tolerance  and  fair  deal- 
ing In  all  of  our  relationships. 

Dispel  the  fog  of  confusion.  Seek  the 
truth,  and  demand  the  truth  from  your  pub- 
lic servants. 

I  do  not  preach  for  the  static  sta'te.  the 
status  quo.  I  appreciate  sincerely  that  much 
progress  can  and  must  be  made  in  this  great 
United  States  of  America  toward  a  greater 
realization  of  those  Ideals  of  a  fuller  life,  a 
greater  liberty,  and  the  capture  of  happiness. 
But  let  us  never  forget  that  our  system  of 
free  government,  responsive  only  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  has  given  us  more  freedom, 
more  prosperity,  more  leisure  and  more  hap- 
piness than  any  form  of  government  devised 
since  the  dim  dawn  of  history. 

With  unity  of  purpose,  with  faith  and 
courage,  with  an  unselfish  dedication  to 
carrying  on  the  fight  for  freedom  com- 
menced 170  years  ago  today,  nothing  In  the 
world  can  stop  this  Nation  from  advancing 
Into  the  greatest  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  With  the  torch  of 
liberty  perpetually  flaming,  we  can  guide  the 
peoples  of  the  world  along  the  path  we  chose 
to  take  on  that  fateful  day  in  1776. 

We  must-^we  can — we  will. 


Don't  Let  It  Happen  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NSW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
7.  1946,  I  took  occasion  to  address  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  very 
serious  situation  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
ply and  distribution  of  stock  and  poultry 
feed.  I  spoke  to  Congress  as  a  whole  be- 
cause the  constant  efforts  that  I  made 
during  the  month  of  February  were  ap- 
parently unavailing  to  move  the  admin- 
istration to  attempt  to  relieve  this  short- 
age. 

I  had  called  these  conditions  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congressman  Pace,  who  is 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  especially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investigating^  this  prob- 
lem and  making  recommendations  with 
respect  to  its  solution.  The  Pace  com- 
mittee commenced  hearings  on  March 
4,  and  they  heard  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portant testimony  from  all  sections  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  testimony 
they  have  taken  must  have  persuaded 
them  of  the  gravity  of  this  situation  and 
need  for  relief. 

I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  com- 
mittee is  deeply  concerned,  but  I  am  very 
much  disturbed  that  it  has  apparently 
not  been  able  to  agree  on  any  solution. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  present  admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  so  wholly  concerned  them- 
selves with  exporting  food  to  a  needy 
Europe  that  they  have  almost  forgotten 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  this 
country.  Not  only  will  the  lack  of  poultry 
and  other  stock  feed  bankrupt  thousands 
of  farmers  and  small  businessmen,  but  I 
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want  to  warn  the  House  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  be  short  of  poul- 
try, eggs,  and  milk — essential  items  of 
our  diet  that  our  people,  and  particularly 
children,  should  not  be  asked  to  do  with- 
out. 
I  said,  in  part,  in  my  speech  of  March  7: 

Food  for  the  starving  mxist  Inevitably  make 
a  strong  appeal  to  our  humanitarian  In- 
stincts, and  no  doubt  the  Secretary  la  right  In 
planning  to  export  a  surplus:  but  the  ques- 
tion Is,  Do  we  have  an  available  surplus? 
It  is  perfectly  evident  to  me  that  unless  some 
solution  is  found,  we,  ourselves,  face  In  the 
not-too-distant  future  a  very  real  shortage 
of  essential  food,  such  as  eggs.  milk,  and 
poultry.  The  Secretary  promised  that  noth- 
ing would  be  done  which  would  Impair  the 
Eutrltlve  diet  of  the  American  people.  I  want 
him  to  keep  that  promise.  When  we  talk 
about  exporting  375.000  tons  of  fats  and  oils 
and  1.600.000  pounds  of  meat,  we  better  be 
sure  that  we,  ourselves,  at  least  have  eggs 
to  eat. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  confess  that 
two  recent  occurrences  have  greatly  dis- 
turbed me.  The  Secretary  states,  as  I  recol- 
lect his  testimony,  that  experts  were  being 
sent  to  Japan  to  Inquire  as  to  their  needs  for 
wheat,  and  In  the  Washington  newspapers 
the  following  day  I  observed  a  brief  article 
Indicating  that  for  the  first  time  since  the 
war  Japanese  were  eating  white  bread  made 
from  American  flour.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  why  an  enemy  country  that  for 
centuries  has  lived  on  a  fish  and.  rice*  diet 
should  now  enjoy  white  bread  when  the 
President  Is  asking  the  American  people  to 
eat  dark  bread.  Love  them  that  hate  ycu — 
yes— but  even  the  Christian  compassion  of 
America  strains  at  the  treatment  which  tends 
to  prefer  the  luxury  of  our  brutal  enemies  to 
the  welfare  of  our  own  people. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  eat  dark  bread,  less  of  it  or  none 
at  all.  but  I  am  unwilling  to  stand  by  and 
see  hundreds  of  hard-working  farmers  bank- 
rupt, and  see  the  children  of  New  Jersey 
or  any  other  State  deprived  of  milk  and  eggs. 

Since  that  time,  instead  of  being 
helped,  we  have  been  badly  hurt.  It 
was  obvious  that  under  the  recent  order 
of  the  Department  offering  an  extra 
price  of  30  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  for 
Government  purchase  only,  it  was  im- 
possible to  buy  any  corn  at  a  lesser  price. 
I  am  advised  that  a  great  deal  of  that 
corn  is  not  being  earmarked  for  export 
but  is  being  used  by  the  Government  for 
other  purposes.  This,  in  effect,  is  unfair 
competition  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  virtually  created  its  own 
black  market  and  own  black  mai'ket 
prices,  with  the  effect  that  the  growers 
of  poultry  and  livestock  were  much  worse 
off  than  before. 

On  April  23,  1946,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Ru- 
binoff,  a  prominent  feed  dealer  of  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  following  letter,  which  in 
some  measure  expresses  the  desperation 
of  the  people  in  my  district  with  respect 
to  this  growing  shortage: 

April  23,  1946. 
Bon.  Clinton  Andekson. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Secketart  Anderson:  We  are  writing 
to  you  in  regard  to  the  critical  feed  situa- 
tion facing  the  3,000  poultrymen  in  this  im- 
portant egg-producing  area  of  South  Jersey. 
The  seriousness  of  the  feed  situation  in  this 
section  is  quite  typical  of  that  in  other  east- 
ern deficit  areas. 


We  have  been  seeking  relief  from  your  De- 
partment and  other  agencies  in  Washington 
since  last  December  but  without  any  suc- 
cess. A  program  of  steps  which  could  be 
taken  to  have  feed  move  in  normal  channels, 
with  the  East  securing  their  Just  portion,  has 
been  presented  to  you  for  action. 

However,  it  appears  that  the  food  situation 
In  Etirope  and  Asia  has  been  receiving  more 
attention  and  action  than  the  present  feed 
situation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  the  possible  egg  and  milk  shortage 
in  the  metropolitan  centers  diu-lng  the  com- 
ing fall  and  winter. 

Instead  of  taking  steps  to  provide  feed  for 
these  farmers,  your  latest  action  Is  taking 
feed  away  from  these  farmers.  For  etample, 
we  had  a  good  quantity  of  corn  offered  to  us 
last  Friday  for  shipment  Into  this  area  which 
was  withdrawn  on  Monday  because  of  the 
bonus  being  offered  by  your  Department  for 
export  purposes.  If  any  one  person,  or  agency 
deliberately  tried  to  cut  off  feed  supplies  to 
our  farmers  In  the  Northeast,  he  could  not 
do  a  better  Job  than  what  is  being  done  in 
Washington  today. 

While  we  sympathize  with  the  needs  for 
food  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  needs  of  American  farm- 
ers who  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  In 
providing  the  necessary  food  during  the  war 
years  to  help  bring  about  victory.  Now.  they 
are  wondering  as  to  what  kind  of  a  reward 
is  being  given  to  them  for  these  all-out  ef- 
forts.   We  also  wonder. 

We  are  led  to  understand  that  one  of  the 
motivating  reasons  for  shipping  food  across, 
in  addition  to  alleviating  misery,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  political  imrest.  How 
valid  Is  this  reason  when  you  consider  the 
probable  unrest  among  our  eastern  farmers 
who  are  losing  their  livelihood  and  the  prob- 
able unrest  among  the  consumers  de(>ending 
on  these  farmers  for  their  food  supply? 
Judging  from  past  history,  the  future  value 
of  our  present  intentions  in  feeding  the 
world  Is  highly  speculative. 

As  feed  dealers,  we  are  being  asked  every 
day  In  the  week  by  our  farmers  as  to  their 
future  feed  supply.  The  answer  Is  in  Wash- 
ington. We  would  like  to  know  whether  any 
feed  relief  for  the  American  farmer  in  the 
East  is  being  considered  In  your  plans.  We 
feel  quite  confident  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
let  these  farmers  dpwn  and  are  planning 
some  means  of  relief.  They  want  to  know 
what  these  steps  are  now  so  that  they  can 
complete  their  plans  for  the  future. 

On  behalf  of  our  farmers,  we  hope  to  re- 
ceive an  early  reply  from  you. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Edward  G.  Rubinoft. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  for  whom  I  have  high 
respect,  wrote  me  on  May  2,  1946.  as 
follows : 

Statb  or  New  Jersey, 

DSPARTliKNT   OF   AGRICTTLTURE, 

Trenton,  May  2.  1946. 
Hon.  T.  Millet  Hand, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Hand:  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  a  statement  of  the  commissioners 
and  secretaries  of  agrlcultiu-e  of  the  north- 
eastern States,  passed  after  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  affecting  the  North- 
east. I  might  add  that  the  statement  is  a 
true   plcttire   oX   New   Jersey   conditions   as 

weU. 

The  feed  situation  Is  very  critical,  as  you 
naturally  know  and  appreciate.  It  Is  the 
hope  of  everyone  here  that  everything  will 
be  done  by  the  Federal  administration,  par- 
tlctilarly  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Congress,  to  see  that  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
poultry  and  dairy  cattle  on  the  farms  of 
the  Northeast,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  fanners,  but  also  m  the  interest  of  the 


consumers  of  this  area,  who  depend  upon  the 
farmers  of  this  area  for  milk,  dairy  products, 
poultry,  and  poultry  products. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Allxn. 

STATRICENT  BT  THX  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMIS- 
SIONERS and  SECRETARIES  OF  AGRICtn-TfRI  OF 
THE  NORTHEASTERN  STATES  MEETINC  IN 
ALBANT,   N.  T.,   APRIL   SO.   IMS 

The  present  shortage  of  feed  In  Worth - 
eastern  United  States  constitutes  the  gravest 
threat  yet  to  the  supply  of  fresh  milk.  eggs, 
and  poultry  for  the  millions  of  consumers 
In  this  area. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  the  United  SUtes 
must  do  everything  possible  to  help  feed 
starving  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  health  and  welfare  of 
consumers  In  Northeastern  United  States 
must  be  safeguarded  through  sufficient  pro- 
duction of  fresh  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry. 

Northeastern  farmers  have  t>een  able  to 
barely  get  by  thvu  far  while  feed  supplies 
were  being  used  up  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the 
areas  where  they  are  produced.  Now  with 
the  Nation's  livestock  at  a  high  level,  and 
supplies  of  feed  steadily  dwindling.  It  is 
more  Imperative  than  ever  that  the  North- 
east receive  Its  fair  share  of  available  feed. 

Recent  renevi^ed  efforts  to  get  grain  mov- 
ing off  farms  where  it  is  produced  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  Northeast  Is  not  get- 
ting Its  proper  amount  of  feed  for  cattle  and 
poultry.  • 

ThevSltuatlon  has  been  brought  about  by 
Inequitable  pries  relationships  which  make 
It  more  profitable  for  a  farmer  In  the  Grain 
Belt  to  feed  grain  to  livestock  than  to  sell 
it  as  grain. 

Proof  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
lies  In  the  wholesale  cancellation  of  hatch- 
ery orders.  Ttiese  cancellations  are  proceed- 
ing at  an  unprecedented  rate.  The  number 
of  chicks  booked  for  delivery  during  May  and 
June  was  55  percent  less  than  the  number 
booked  for  delivery  during  these  months 
last  year.    There  is  Just  cause  for  alarm. 

Northeastern  feed  distributors  are  unable 
to  secure  feed  from  their  suppliers,  many  of 
whom  have  stopped  booking  orders  and  can- 
celed earlier  orders.  There  must,  however, 
be  no  public  criticism  of  the  feed  industry 
which  has  done  an  almost  superhuman  Job 
In  obtaining  feeds  under  extremely  adverse 
conditions. 

Producers  and  consumers  in  this  area  will 
suffer  unless  prompt  steps  are  taken  to  speed 
up  the  flow  of  feed  Into  the  Northeast. 

Approved  by  Commissioner  Frank  H.  Peet, 
Connecticut;  Secretary  Ralph  C.  Wilson. 
Delaware:  Commissioner  A.  K.  Gardner, 
Maine;  Commissioner  Frederick  E.  Cole,  Mas- 
rachusetts;  Commissioner  Andrew  L.  Felker. 
New  Hampshire:  Secretary  W.  H.  Allen,  New 
Jersey:  Commissioner  C.  Chester  Du  Mord. 
New  York:  Secretary  Miles  Horst.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Commissioner  Stanley  Judd,  Vermont. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  is  not  only 
the  position  of  my  State  of  New  Jersey, 
but  has  been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
officials  of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine, 
Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont,  repre- 
senting generally  the  Northeastern 
States.  I  am  advised  that  the  situation 
is  Just  as  serious  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  introduced 
on  May  2,  1946.  H.  R.  6280,  a  very  short 
bill  which  I  considered  to  be  important. 
This  bill  may  have  helped.  At  any  rate, 
a  few  days  after  its  introduction,  this 
price  differential  was  canceled.  The  bill 
provided: 

That  notwithstanding  any  law  or  regula- 
tion to  the  contrary,  it  shaU  be  lawful  to 
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sell  or  buy  any  grrain  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, or  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  Uvestcck, 
Including  poultry,  for  the  same  price,  and  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  sales  made 
to  the  Government,  for  export,  or  other  pur- 
poses. 

Continuou.s  efforts  were  made,  not  only 
by  me,  but  by  many  other  Congressmen 
whose  districts  were  likewise  imperiled. 
I  believe  our  efforts  did  ease  the  situation 
somewhat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  altered  price 
structure,  and  new  seasonal  supplies 
coming  in.  the  peak  of  the  emersency 
has  temporarily  passed,  but  not  without 
great  damage,  the  effects  of  which  will 
still  be  felt  in  the  future. 

The  recent  pictures  of  countless  car- 
loads of  hoarded  wheat  spoiling  in 
Kansas  for  lack  of  storage,  did  not  make 
our  New  Jersey  pcultrymen  and  farmers 
any  happier  about  their  experience. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  administra- 
tion will  have  learned  a  lesson  in  1946 
and  that  these  dra.stic  shortages  will  not 
be  permitted  to  happen  again. 


The  British  Loan 


EXtENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLUNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  ColeI 
was  severely  critical  of  the  proposal  to 
pay  part  of  the  veteran's  and  GI  terminal 
leave  pay  with  bonds  to  mature  in  5  years 
and  he  used  this  as  an  argument  against 
the  pending  resolution  through  which 
the  United  States  would  further  imple- 
ment its  participation  in  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements. 

I  was  one  of  the  several  Members  of 
Congress  who  introduced  terminal  leave 
pay  bills  in  the  House  and  I  am  deeply 
Interested  In  such  payments  for  the  en- 
listed men.  My  bill  called  for  cash  pay- 
ments and,  while  I  still  would  prefer  the 
cash  settlement,  let  me  say  it  may  be  the 
far  better  Judgment,  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent action  of  the  Congress  in  failing  to 
support  an  adequate  price-control  pro- 
gram, to  pay  the  veterans  in  bonds  so 
that  when  the  maturity  date  arrives  he 
will  have  a  real  dollar  value  for  his 
service. 

At  the  inflationary  prices  existing  to- 
day, and  which  will  rise  and  rise  unless 
this  Congress  soon  acts  to  curb  the  trend, 
we  will  not  be  doing  any  veteran  a  favor 
by  paying  him  in  cash.  The  veterans 
are  already  suffering  greatly  because  of 
Inflationary  conditions,  and  my  heart 
goes  out  in  deep  sympathy  to  them  as  the 
rising  prices  eat  up  the  mustering  out 
pay  and  the  small  reserves  they  may 
have  accumulated  before  entering 
service. 

The  veteran  will  not  suffer  as  much 
through  part  payment  of  his  terminal 
leave  in  bonds  as  he  will  through  the 
abandonment  of  price  controls,  or  as  he 


will  through  failure  of  America  to  strive 
for  world  unity  by  faithfully  fulfilling 
her  part  In  the  broad  United .  Nations 
plan  for  lasting  peace. 

America  cannot  depend  upon  domestic 
trade  entirely  for  full  payment.  To  pro- 
vide maximum  employment  for  our  re- 
turning veterans  we  must  have  our  share 
of  world  commerce,  and  this  resolution  is 
a  step  In  that  direction.  The  veteran 
has  a  real  stake  in  this  matter  which  we 
are  here  today  considering. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a  let- 
ter from  a  constituent. 

It  so  happens  that  this  gentleman,  a 
few  years  ago.  did  me  the  honor  to  run 
against  me  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Congress  in  my  district.  At  that  time 
he  was  an  ardent  New  Dealer,  support- 
ing without  reservation  the  entire  New 
Di^al  program  for  remaking  America. 

At  his  request,  I  insert  his  letter  op- 
posing the  British  loan,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  own  position  on  that  legis- 
1  ation : 

RcCKAWAT,  N.  J.,  July  10.  1846. 
Hon.  Charles  Eaton. 

House  of  Representatives,  Vmted  States 

Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear    Ri.pres>entative    Eaton:    I    learn    by 

Washington  Star  of  yesterday  that  you  have 

spoken  eloquently,  as  always.  In  favor  of  the 

loan  to  England 

May  I  submit  the  following  arguments  In 
opposition  to  such  a  loan: 

1.  The  Congress  does  not  have  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  appropriate  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  the  purpose  of  loaning 
money  to  other  nations 

2.  There  Is  no  higher  authority  to  which 
either  of  the  parties  to  the  loan  could  appeal 
In  case  either  one  felt  that  the  other  had 
failed  to  keep  Its  contractual  obligations. 

3  By  Its  combination  of  economic  with 
governmental  powers  the  present  adminis- 
tration In  England  is  following  a  policy  which 
leads  to  totalitarianism  and  the  suppression 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Individual.  We  may 
be  obliged  to  decline  to  recognize  such  an 
aamlnistration  as  a  valid  or  legitimate  gov- 
erment.  We  certainly  should  not  encourage 
the  development  of  a  form  of  government  In 
England  which  Is  so  Inimical  to  the  American 
conception  of  the  limited  and  clearly  defined 
government. 

4.  This  country  is  entirely  too  impover- 
ished to  loan  any  such  quantity  of  Its  manu- 
factured products  or  raw  materials  as  Is 
represented  by  the  W. 750 .000 .000  of  this 
proposed  loan.  Let  us  eliminate  some  of  our 
own  poverty  before  we  try  to  enrich  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

5.  Before  loaning  or  giving  oo  much  of  our 
wealth  to  England  we  should  receive  by  re- 
verse lend-lease  a  large  portion  of  thoee 
colonial  lands  which  are  still  held  in  the 
possession  of  England,  and  hope  that  our 
great  loss  of  raw  materials  sustained  during 
the  past  conflict  could  be  replaced  to  soma 


extent  by  the  raw  materials  of  the  landa 
acquired  from  England.  The  problem  Is  to 
find  a  suflBciently  large  area  which  offers  some 
hope  of  yielding  raw  materials  whose  value 
would  Justify  the  risk  of  developing  the  area. 
Our  methods  of  developing  a  prosperous 
colonial  economy  would  certainly  be  very 
different  from  those  of  England  and  might 
well  be  more  successful. 

I  believe  that  these  arguments,  even  In  this 
brief  form,  merit  the  attention  of  you  and 
your  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  In- 
cluded In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  R.  M.  TtrrrLE. 


Francis  J.  P.  Cleary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  my  very  good  friend  and  a 
St.  Louisan,  ''rancis  J.  P.  Cleary,  Chief 
of  the  OflBce  of  Information's  Inquiries 
and  Distribution  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  retired,  after  54 
years  of  service. 

For  over  40  years  he  handled  the  con- 
gres.sional  distribution  of  farmers*  bulle- 
tins and  the  resulting  correspondence. 

During  the  period  of  his  service  he  has 
supervised  the  distribution  of  more  than 
200.000.000  publications  requested  by 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
from  Congress  without  a  single  com- 
plaint. I  doubt  whether  there  are  many 
in  Congress  who  have  not  met  Mr.  Cleary. 

His  office  is  recognized  by  all  as  the 
place  where  prompt  and  reliable  infor- 
mation relative  to  agricultural  matters 
could  be  obtained.  He  was  very  proud 
of  the  reputation  that  his  ofiBce  has 
earned  in  handling  requests  from  con- 
gressional oflQces. 

Mr.  Cleary's  record  Is  truly  an  out- 
standing example  of  success  in  Govern- 
ment work  and  I  should  like  tc  include  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  the  following  state- 
ment about  him  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Agriculture  Department  Bulletin. 
It  follows: 

remarkable 

One  of  USDA's  most  remarkable  employees 
Is  Frnncis  J  P.  Cleary,  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Information  s  Inquiries  and  Distribution 
Service.  It  was  1892  when  he  went  to  work 
In  the  old  red- brick  building,  during  the  term 
of  the  Department's  first  Commissioner. 
Isaac  Newton.  His  entrance  salary  as  a 
messenger  was  $25  a  month,  but  he  had  re- 
ceived a  raise  to  $40  by  the  time  J.  Sterling 
Morton  became  Secretary,  a  year  or  so  later. 
Cleary  was  assigned  to  escort  Morton 
around  the  building  In  a  survey  to  discover 
expenses  that  could  be  cut.  Just  to  make 
talk  he  boasted  of  his  promotion.  Morton 
was  the  wrong  man  to  hear  that  boast  Not 
only  had  be  been  ejected  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  for  his  independent  student 
thinking— but  Morton  entered  the  Depart- 
ment with  a  hatred  for  bureaucracy,  a  pas- 
sion for  economy,  and  an  aversion  to  women 
employees — all  of  whom  he  cut  back  to  $1,200 
a  year  or  less.  Cleary  woke  up  with  $25  a 
month  once  more. 


But  that  dldnt  down  him.  Not  even  Mor- 
ton could  subdue  him.  He  vient  on  to  be- 
come clerk,  copyist,  editorial  clerk,  assistant 
In  charge  of  the  doctunent  section,  superin- 
tendent of  distribution,  assistant  adminis- 
trative ofBcer,  senior  administrative  assist- 
ant— holding  some  so  positions  on  his  way 
up  to  his  present  assignment.  Now  he  has 
had  54  years  of  service  and  Is  the  youngest 
old  man  in  the  Department,  bar  none. 

He  took  his  degree  in  law  at  Georgetown 
in  1906.  He  practically  cut  his  eye  teeth  on 
t^e  sandlot,  is  a  good  marksman,  has  shot 
his  share  of  clay  pigeons,  and  went  in  for 
amateur  theatricals  in  his  (chronological) 
youth  (for  he  is  still  young).  He  is  now 
enamored  of  golf  and  is  much  in  demand  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  His  extemporaneous 
speeches  waft  many  a  good  dinner  down  the 
famous  alimentary  canal. 

Today  Cleary  walks  at  such  a  brisk  pace 
that  few  youngsters  ever  try  to  overtake  him 
on  the  street.  During  the  war  he  was  active 
in  civilian  defense.  He  was  senior  warden  in 
his  communiiy,  building  warden  for  the  De- 
partment. He  was  elected  employee  mem- 
ber of  the  board  reviewing  efficiency  ratings 
for  1944,  after  serving  as  alternate  in  1943. 

We  just  wanted  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of 
him  as  he  nears  70  n.nd  is  rbout  tc  embark 
on  another  good  long  stretch,  which  is  surely 
ahead  of  him.  Possibly  h  is  champion  Fed- 
eral employee  in  terms  of  continuous  serv- 
ice; iX  not,  he's  the  runner-up. 


Write  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSTLVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  RICH,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article,  published 
as  a  paid  advertisement  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  later  in  the  Wil- 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Sun: 

SOMEBODT  Mt:ST  SPEAK  FOR  AMERICA — YOU  CAW 

Do  Something  About  It  Here  and  Now — 
Write  to  the  President  op  the  iNstJRANCE 
Company  in  Which  You  Have  a  Pouct 
AND  to  the  Head  or  Evert  Business  ot 
Which  You  Ha\'B  Your  Monet  Invested 
tell  him  to  do  something 

Tell  him  American  business  should  t>e  the 
champion  of  American  liberty  and  freedom. 
Tell  him  it  Ls  the  responsibility  of  business 
to  speak  out  in  direct  answer  to  all  the 
secret,  slippery  plans  ideologists  have  been 
attempting  to  saddle  on  this  Nation  and  Ita 
people  since  1932. 

Tell  him  to  quit  worrying  alK>ut  getting 
into  politics.  He  has  been  dragged  into  pol- 
itics. Tell  him  the  way  to  get  out  of  pol- 
itics is  to  teU  the  truth,  and  all  of  the  truth, 
about  business,  lell  blm  defending  the 
Constitution  and  the  BiU  of  Rights  is  no 
more  getting  into  politics  than  defending  the 
Red  Cross  is  getting  into  medicine. 

TeU  him  America  is  in  danger  of  losing 
forever  its  rights  to  private  enterprise  and 
free  enterprise  Tell  him  to  tell  the  man 
on  the  street  the  difference  between  these 
two  forms  of  enterprise.  One  man  with  a 
business  is  private  enterprise.  Be  owns  the 
business  and  it  belongs  to  him,  whether  it's 
Henry  Ford  or  a  corner  grocery  store.  Free 
enterprise  is  allowing  the  public  to  buy 
•hares  In  an   enterprise   and    become  part 


owners.  If  they  don't  like  it,  they  can  sell 
out  next  day  •  •  •  whether  It  be  Gen- 
eral Motors,  General  Foods,  Westinghouse, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone system. 

tell  him  to  get  bust   selling  AMERICA 

Tell  him  to  be  as  dramatic  in  selling  Amer- 
ica as  he  has  been  in  selling  his  soaps,  brass, 
foods,  or  foxmtain  pens — his  automobiles  or 
his  radios. 

Tell  him  to  hire  the  best  talent  available 
to  present  facts,  facts,  and  still  more  facts — 
and  present  these  facts  to  the  man  on  the 
street — out  loud.  Are  we  a  downtrodden, 
frustrated,  exploited  people?  Then  why  do 
peoples  of  every  other  land  want  to  emigrate 
to  America?  Is  our  economic  system  obso- 
lete, decrepit,  broken  down,  and  in  n«?ed  of 
replacement  by  a  glorious  totalitarian  state? 
Then  why  do  they  come  to  America,  lisking 
us  for  gifts  made  by  our  system  which  they 
pretend  to  despise?  Because  we  have  the 
wealth  their  system  will  not  create.  And  we 
have  the  wealth  because  we  have  the  system 
that  makes  it — the  free-enterprise  system — 
the  competitive  profit  and  loss  system — the 
system  in  which  everyone  of  us  can  risk  his 
savings,  if  he  please,  to  build  a  new  business 
and  new  pay  rolls.  Tell  him  to  point  out 
that  there  is  no  Ogpu  or  Gestapo  to  tell  us 
what  we  may  or  may  not  do  with  our  own 
savings. 

lets  look  at  the  record 

Al  Smith  used  to  say:  "What  are  we  quib- 
bling about?  Let's  look  at  the  record."  If 
you,  the  man  on  the  street,  or  the  president 
of  any  business,  want  to  know  what  the 
Ideologists  within  our  administration  plan 
for  all  of  us,  it's  in  print.  And  every  one 
of  the  following  statements  has  been  made 
by  men  appointed  to  high  office  whc  have 
sworn  to  defend  the  Constitution.  All  of 
these  statements  have  been  made  by  men  in 
appointed  positions — appointed  by  men  the 
Nation  has  elected  as  custodians — not  chang- 
ers— of  our  Constitution  and  our  Bill  of 
Rights.    Just  listen  to  these: 

"Having  once  captured  the  Government 
tmd  shelved  the  Supreme  Court,  we  Socialists 
would  nationalize  as  many  large  Industries 
as  we  could  chew.  We  would  do  it  peacefully, 
if  possible,  and  otherwise,  if  necessary." 

"The  whole  capitalistic  shell  game  can  sink 
and  be  damned.  Tell  them  we've  got  a  war 
on — a  war  to  establish  a  workers'  govern- 
ment." 

"Ownersliip  will  become  more  and  more 
divorced  from  any  active  part  in  the  business 
of  society.  The  owners  will  cease  to  be  nec- 
essary." 

"To  take  control  of  industry  and  Govern- 
ment, abolish  the  present  capitalistic  tystem, 
and  build  a  workers'  republic." 

"Congress  will  surrender  to  the  adminis- 
tration the  power  to  tax  •  •  •  directing 
when  and  how  the  money  will  be  spent." 

"It  has  already  been  suggested  that  busi- 
ness will  logically  be  required  to  disappear. 
This  is  not  an  overstatement  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis:  it  is  literally  meant." 

"The  Government  will  gradually  come  to 
own  most  of  the  production  plants  of  the 
United  States." 

"All  owners  of  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages, 
land,  buildings,  or  equipment  shall  be  re- 
quired to  surrender  them  In  return  for  com- 
monwealth bonds." 

"People  are  too  damned  dtunb  to  under- 
stand." 

"The  Government  will  provide  the  market 
and  say  what  and  bow  much  Is  to  be  pro- 
duced." 

NOW  what  are  the  rACTST — ^TACra  THAT  WILL 
UrUTE  CONSPnUTOBS  WHO  OFBNLT  BPOUT 
WHAT,  Df  OTH£a  LANDS.  WOtJLD  BE  TBEASOMt 

Answer  these  recorded  claims  aiMl  plans 
with.  thU  simple  fact:   The  United  States  ot 


America  has  been  a  workers'  government  since 
1776.  Rail  splitters  have  become  Presidents, 
privates  have  become  generals,  gobs  have 
become  admirals,  shoemakers  have  t)ecome 
Senators,  newsboys  have  become  governors. 
That  is  our  history.  Everybody  starting  poor 
In  money  but  rich  in  freedom,  liberty,  and 
opportunity. 

Answer  the  fellow  travelers  In  Government 
by  telling  all  Americans  this  always  has  been 
a  workers'  republic.  It  was  the  farmer, 
butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick  maker,  the 
gunsmith,  pewterer.  and  button  maker  who 
told  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Jay  to  get  the 
Constitution  adopted  and  how  to  make  Jt 
work.  Workers  have  elected  every  type  of 
official  provided  for  under  our  republican 
form  of  government  •  •  •  but  they've 
had  no  voice  In  electing  appointed  officials 
who.  in  appointed  sinecures,  want  to  ho!d 
onto  the  easy  money,  coming  from  your  h'gh 
taxes,  and  to  keep  their  appointed  power  for- 
ever and  ever. 

Tell  them  that  in  this  workers'  republic  no 
appointed  official  is  going  to  shelve  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  capture  the  Government. 
Tell  them  that  brands  of  goods  are  for 
people's  choices,  the  logical  product  of  a 
democracy,  and  that  democracy  ceases  when 
a  housewife  must  buy  what  an  official  says 
Is  to  be  bought,  or  else. 

Tell  all  of  these  conspirators  against  your 
liberties  what  American  business  has  done. 
How  It  has  pulled  down  the  price  of  an 
electric  bulb  from  $150  to  10  cents.  Hew 
it  has  made  the  automobile  the  property  of 
the  man  on  the  street,  made  the  telephone 
a  household  convenience,  put  refrigeration, 
central  heating,  bathrooms,  radios,  hot  water, 
and  gas  stoves  in  so  many  homes  that  these 
lux\irles.  almost  unheard  of  in  many  lands, 
are  staples  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

WHO  CREATES  WEALTH  IN  AMERICA  t 

What  peculiar  "mint"  do  we  have  that 
makes  us  the  richest  people  in  the  world, 
and  our  money  the  most  stable?  We  have 
the  mint  that  is  American  business,  the 
goose  of  fable  made  a  fact,  laying  golden  eggs 
for  everyone.  Was  it  a  political  system  that 
first  announced  a  $5  minimum  wage?  No.  It 
was  Ford,  a  private  enterprise.  Was  it  the 
politicians  who  built  a  little  iron  furnace 
into  Bethlehem  Steel?  Was  it  politicians  who 
developed  radio  and  put  radio  sets  In  every 
home?  Was  It  politicians  who  brought  down 
the  price  of  electric  refrigerators  from  $400 
to  $100?  Was  it  poUtlclans  who  built  the 
railroads,  who  established  steamship  lines 
and  air  lines?  No.  It  was  free  enterprise 
that  planned  and  paid,  developed,  and  pro- 
duced. 

TELL  TOUR  COMPANY  PRESIDENTS  TO  TELL  TBEIB 
STORY 

Tell  them  to  dramatize,  with  all  the  arts 
of  advertising  they  have  used  to  sell  goods, 
the  most  precious  commodity  in  the  entire 
world,  the  liberty  and  freedom  that  is 
America.  Unless  they  do,  we  may  well  walk 
Into  slavery  blindfolded,  and  with  never  an- 
other emancipation  proclamation  to  save 
the  day. 

A   GREAT   MAN    IS    ONE   WHO    DOES    A   THING    POC 
THE  riRST   TIME 

Tell  the  presidents  of  these  companies  to 
get  right  down  to  cases  and  show  how  much 
of  the  cost  of  every  item  sold  generally  in 
stores  goes  somewhere,  somehow,  into  the 
pockets  of  the  American  worker.  Tell  them 
to  show  what  part  of  the  price  of  every  bit 
of  merchandise  goes  Into  all  kinds  of  taxes. 

DRAMA?      so  MUCH  OP  IT  HERE  THAT  IT  SOUNM 

tTNBELIEVABLE 

The  millions  of  common  men  (as  a  recent 
but  now  ex-vice  president  has  called  them) 
aren't  so  common  after  all.  They  are  the 
most   uncommon  men  and   women   In   the 
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world.  They  are  not  so  stupid  that  the  wool 
can  be  pulled  over  their  eyes  and  kept  there 
by  appointed  officeholders.  They  own  the 
department  stores,  the  mail-order  bouses, 
the  railroads,  the  steel  Industry,  the  dairy  In- 
dustry, and  the  beverage  Industry — by  free 
enterprise  Investment.  They  have  ventured 
thetr  savings  tn  American  business.  They 
have  made  possible  the  thousands  of  "mints" 
that  produce  America's  wealth  and  all  her 
high  standards  of  living. 

BO  W£  A«Z  STUPID? 

We  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  liberty? 
We  don't  know  how  lovely  It  Is  to  be  told 
precisely  where  to  work,  what  hours,  and  at 
what  job.  We  don't  know  what  fun  It  Is  to 
be  told  exactly  where  to  live,  what  to  eat, 
what  to  think,  where  to  buy.  and  what  to 
buy.  We  are  so  dumb  about  Ulierty  that  we 
offer  voters  a  choice  between  candidates  of 
two.  three,  or  four  parties  at  elections.  So 
this  is  undemocratic?  The  right  way  is  to 
have  one  party  and  to  vote  for  that  party 
always.  We  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
security.  Security  Is  all  meals  guaranteed, 
full-time  work  (and  Lord  be  with  you  If  you 
think  of  quitting  for  any  cause),  care  and 
close  attention  from  cradle  to  grave.  Amer- 
ican business  should  tell  Americans  we  have 
that  kind  of  security  but  we  reserve  It  for 
criminals  at  Alcatraz.  Atlanta,  and  Sing  Sin^. 
None  of  the  criminals  like  it.  they  call  It 
prison.  And  a  prison  is  what  that  kind  of 
security  would  be  for  all  of  us,  walls  or  no 
walls. 

TOU  HAVZ  THl  KIGHT  TO  HAVE  TOXTt  SAT  IN  THIS 
COUNTKT 

So  tell  the  heads  of  every  free  enterprise  In 
which  you  have  an  Interest  you  want  to  see 
action.  Tell  them  to  protect  their  rights  to 
remain  In  business  and  thereby  protect  your 
savings.  Tell  them  that  under  the  threat  of 
all  oppressions,  and  under  the  greed  of  all- 
powerful  factions,  there  still  remains  the 
people,  the  real  America,  the  real  private  en- 
terprisers, the  real  free  enterprisers,  and  the 
real  wealth  creators  and  preservers  of  this 
Nation. 

TWLL  THUf   TOU  WANT  IT  ALL  TOLD 

And  wh.  shouldn't  you?  It  is  your  sav- 
ings that  are  at  stake.  It  Is  your  children 
as  well  as  you  who  are  In  danger.  Your 
liberty  Is  on  the  auction  block.  You  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  men  of  business 
again  take  to  heart  that  nugget  of  wisdom 
that  reads.  "The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal 
vigilance." 

Eternal  vigilance  isnt  a  matter  of  saying 
and  doing  nothing.  It  is  getting  down  to 
cases,  displaying  uncommon  sense,  and  be- 
ing that  precious  thing— a  real  American. 

So  tell  your  company  presidents  to  take 
over  the  direction  of  their  advertising  •  •  • 
to  spend  of  their  appropriations  to  protect 
the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  owners  of 
the  business  •  •  •  the  man  on  the 
street. 

BUSINESS  HAS  STOIT  THAT  WILL  SELL  AMERICANS 
ON    AMBRICA 

If  business  falls  In  Its  duty  to  tell  the 
truth  now.  the  truth  may  forever  remain 
ui  told.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure:  the 
appointed  oiBceholders  above  quoted  will  not 
do  It.  They  must  continue  to  take  refuge 
In  half  truths.  In  distortions,  and  In  un- 
truths. The  truth  Is  too  dangerous  for  them. 
The  truth  about  America  Is  too  full  of  proof 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  workers'  Republic, 
too  full  of  reasons  why  we  should  keep  our 
OoBStltutlon  and  BUI  of  Rights  and  not 
trade  them  for  that  Joker,  "the  new  economic 
order." 

Tell  the  presidents  to  tell  all  America  that 
the  worst  crime  against  the  workers  a  busi- 
ness can  commit  Is  to  operate  at  a  loss  and 
not  at  a  profit.  Tell  him  to  show  how  profit- 
able operation  Is  profit  for  all,  that  opera« 


tlon  at  a  loss  Is  the  beglnnlrg  of  shut-down, 
and  loss  for  all.  Tell  him  to  demonstrate 
how  the  worst  crime  against  all  Ameri- 
cana Is  Government  that  each  year  spends 
more  than  It  takes  In  and  then  taxes  to  the 
point  of  confiscation  to  pay  Its  bills  as  It 
runs  Into  greater  debt.  To  sacrifice  funda- 
mental arithmetic  In  order  to  keep  power 
Is  repudiation,  by  a  political  party,  of  every- 
thing this  country  stands  for  and  every- 
thing that  has  made  it— and  Its  people — 
great. 

so  TELL  BUSINESS  TO  SPEAK  WHILE  IT  STILL  HAS 
THE  RIGHT.  ATTER  IT  SPEAKS  IT  WILL  HAVE 
CmZENS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY  AS  DEFENDERS 

Tell  business  to  speak  without  fear  and  be 
unafraid  of  the  mistakes  In  Its  record,  for  the 
entire  American  system  Is  nothing  but  a 
record  of  overcoming  mistakes  and  attempt- 
ing always  to  make  things  better,  faster. 
This  is  what  American  business  has  done,  but 
all  of  Its  mistakes  were  paid  for  by  those  who 
chose  to  risk  their  savings  In  business  and 
not.  as  the  Federal  Government  does  it.  by 
taxing  all  the  people  for  Its  mistakes.  The 
$60,000,000,000  bill  for  experimenting  by 
Government  between  1932  and  1940  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  people.  But  the  few  billion 
dollars  spent  by  American  Industry  In  ex- 
perimenting In  those  same  years  already 
show  results  In  better  living,  better  foods, 
better  transportation,  better  pay  rolls,  bet- 
ter everything. 

Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  ques- 
tion rightly  as  when  they  discuss  it  freely. 
The  wide-open  question  to  be  settled  now  Is 
simply  this:  Shall  America  continue  to  be 
free?  That's  why  you  should  write  to  the 
presidents  of  the  companies  In  which  your 
savings  are  invested.    Do  it  now. 

The  advertisement  above  was  published 
In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  New  York  Plerald 
Tribune  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Hutton.  of  Westbury, 
Long  Island.  N  Y.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
advertisement  Mr.  Hutton  made  the  follow- 
ing statement. 

"This  expressed  viewpoint  Is  my  own  re- 
sponsibility: paid  for  by  me.  and  Is  In  no 
way  connected  or  Identified  with  any  group, 
organization,  or  company.  This  advertise- 
ment Is  placed  before  the  people  with  the 
hope  of  promoting  a  better  understanding 
of  our  problems  between  capital  and  labor, 
and  the  further  hope  of  preserving  our  com- 
petitive profit-and-losE  system.  'Error  of 
opinion  may  be  tolerated  when  reason  Is  left 
free  to  combat  It.'  " 

The  advertisement  Is  reproduced  In  the 
Interest  of  the  preservation  of  free-enter- 
prise government,  and  the  maintenance  of 
essential  human  rights  by — 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  \TRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  July  9, 1  was  necessarily  absent 
from  the  House  while  in  West  Virginia 
on  oflQcial  business.  During  that  absence 
in  the  congressional  district  I  represent 
roll  calls  were  conducted  on  which  I  de- 
sire to  record,  for  the  Record,  my  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll  caU  204,  I  would 
have  voted  yea;  on  roll  call  205, 1  desire 
to  be  counted  with  yeas,  and  on  roll  call 
206, 1  register  a  vote  of  nay. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  letter  written  to  the  East  St.  Louis  (Dl.) 
Daily  Journal  by  the  Honorable  Prank 
Smith,  attorney  at  law,  of  East  St.  Louts, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Townsend  plan: 

To  the  Editor: 

Congress  Is  planning  to  adjourn  sine  die 
about  the  middle  of  July  and  because  of  the 
many  things  that  need  attention,  Senatcirs 
and  Congressmen  are  working  overtime.  vVn 
election  is  coming  on  in  November  and  they 
wish  to  do  some  campaigning. 

From  Maine  to  California  untold  millions 
are  lifting  their  voices  heavenward  In  a  plea 
to  Congress  for  help.  The  Macedonians  male 
a  plea  to  Saint  Paul  (Acts  16:9),  "Come  over 
Into  Macedonia  and  help  us."  This  Salat 
,  Paul  did     What  will  our  Congress  do? 

Some  mlflions  of  the  aged  are  trying  to 
survive  on  the  meager  amount  allowed, 
through  the  social  security  and  the  State 
old-age  pension  allowance.  In  some  States 
the  allowance  Is  more  than  In  others.  It 
ranges  from  $10  a  month  to  $40.  the  majil- 
mum.  average  $18.  Under  Social  Security 
when  one  who  Is  covered  by  the  act  reaches 
65 — if  he  has  met  all  the  conditiois — he  will 
get  from  $10  a  month  tip  to  $85,  average  Is 
$24.50.  In  poorhouses.  Maine  to  Callforn  a, 
there  are  about  a  million  old  men  and  women. 
These,  too.  raise  the  Macedonian  cry  for  help. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  any  State 
that  takes  on  the  old-age  assistance  plan  tiie 
Social  Security  Board— Washington — will  al- 
vance  one-half  the  cost.  That  Is,  If  the  State 
allows  John  Doe  $30  a  month  Social  Securliy 
will  contribute  $15  of  It.  Cut  the  Social 
Security  Board  makes  'i>40  the  maximum. 
Should  a  State  make  It  more.  Social  Securl.y 
Board  will  net  send  another  penny  to  the 
State.  It  provides  further  that  no  State  shell 
allow  a  dollar  to  anyone  other  than  those  :n 
actual  need  (sometimes  the  State  officials  a-e 
blamed  because  the  allowance  Is  reduced; 
Social  Security,  however,  Is  thus  to  blame) . 

The  Illinois  Legislature  planned  to  make 
the  maximum  pension  $50  or  $60 — State  lo 
take  care  of  such  excess.  While  so  consldei- 
Ing  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota  passed  a  bill 
allowing  those  on  the  State  pension  roll  $1C0 
a  year  extra — divided  Into  12  monthly  pa\  - 
ments.  The  Ink  was  hardly  dry  when  the  . 
Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  notified 
the  Governor:  Unless  the  legislature  repeals 
the  $lCO-extra  act,  not  another  penny  wi;i 
we  send  to  Minnesota. 

A  bin  was  Just  introduced  which  If  passel 
will  authorize  the  Social  Security  Board  to 
allow  $5  extra  thus  making  the  maxlmur.1 
$45  and  if  the  State  appropriated  $5  would 
make  the  maximum  $50.  Any  State  paying 
less  than  $20  not  to  come  within  the  ac:. 
And  another  bill  has  been  introduced  to 
make  the  maximum  $60.  The  Social  Securi- 
ty Board  to  take  care  of  half  of  It.  This  Isnt 
much  of  an  Increase  but  as  a  Congressman 
said,  "When  you  can't  get  a  whole  loaf  bet- 
ter take  a  half  or  what  you  can  get." 

What  Congress  should  do  Is  to  withdraw 
the  Townsend  bill  (H.  R.  2229)  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee — and  pass  It.    Of  all    ^ 
plans  before  Congress  to  relieve  distress,  hun- 
ger, unemployment,  and  close  the  poorhouses. 
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coast  to  coast,  there  Is  nothing  to  com- 
pare to  the  Townsend  plan  From  the  Icy 
lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  un- 
told millions  are  lifting  their  voices  In  the 
Macedonian  plea  to  Congress:  "Come  over 
and  help  us." 

Sincerely, 

Frank  C.  Smith. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  all  men  and  women  who  have  served 
their  country  during  the  time  of  war 


should  have  made  available  to  them,  full 
information  in  regard  to  benefits  pro- 
vided for  them  by  their  Congress,  and, 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  these  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  a  schedule  of  veterans' 
benefits  as  prepared  by  the  Veterans* 
Administration  under  date  of  March  21, 
1946. 

All  veterans  should  investigate  if  they 
have  dropped  their  insurance  in  order 
to  be  informed,  and  be  advised  of  any 
privileges  or  benefits  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled  under  more  recent  legislation. 

During  my  service  in  Congress  I  have 
consistently  supported  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  veterans,  and  have  coop<'rated 
with  the  service  officers  of  various  vet- 
erans' organizations  in  my  district  as  well 
as  with  all  veterans  who  have  written  me 
directly  in  regard  to  their  problems.  I 
shall  continue  this  service  for  the  vet- 
erans in  the  First  Congressional  D;strict 


of  Missouri  and  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  War 
Claims  Committee. 

The  Veterans*  Administration  oflBces  In 
Mi.ssouri  are  as  follows: 

Kansas  City  6.  Mo..  Mr.  John  A.  Brody. 
manager.  1009  Wyandotte  Street. 

St.  Louis  1.  Mo..  Mr.  Edw.  J.  Wieland. 
manager,  707  Market  Street. 

Contact  offices  are  maintained  at  Chil- 
licothe,  61S  Locust  Street;  Hannibal.  Post 
Office  Building;  Kirksville,  106  South 
Main  Street. 

The  schedule  referred  to  follows  : 
vrmtANS'  BENEnrs 

If  you  have  a  son.  husband,  relative,  or 
friend  who  Is  a  veteran  save  this  schedule. 
It  contains  a  list  of  Government  beneflu  and 
services  avaUable. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  beneOts  to  which 
veterans  are  entitled,  with  most  of  the  stress 
on  veterans  of  World  War  II;  some  benefits 
are  for  others  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces: 


Governmental  benefits  and  services  available  for  veterans 


Type  0/  benefit 


Fenflon  or  compensation  for  dis- 
ability, service-connected. 


Pension  for  disability  not  service- 
connected. 


Keadjustnieot  allowanoe  (unem- 
ployment  insurance  under  Serv- 
Wmcn's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1044,  as  amended).  Applies  to 
World  War  11  only. 

Unemployment      compensation, 

Btate. 
Loan  guaranty.  Applies  to  World 

Wat  U  only. 


Federal  vocationBl  rehabilitation 
(fa  schools,  oollepes.  or  tndu<- 
try).  Applies  to  World  War  II 
only. 


Btate  vocational  rehabilitation 

Educational  program  (provided 
by  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944,  as  amendMl).  Ap- 
plies to  World  War  II  only. 


Reemployment.    Applies  to 
World  W'ar  U  only. 

Employment.-.....— ............ 


Civfl-serviee  preference.  Federal 
(also  provided  by  some  Btates). 

Hospital  care  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 


Medical  treatment  and  prosthetic 
appliances. 


Domiciliary  care,  Federal  (also 

Ero  vided  Dy  some  State  soldiers' 
owes). 


Basis  or  elliribility 


DL<!abilitips  resulting  from  injuries  or  disea."*  in- 
curred in  or  aggravated  by  active  .«ervicc.  Dis- 
cbarge under  conditions  other  than  d  isbonorable. 

90  days'  active  service  during  World  Wars  I  or  II: 
or,  if  leiis,  discharged  for  disability  in  line  of  doty. 
Discharge  under  conditions  other  than  ds- 
honorable. 

In  active  service  after  Sept.  16,  1840.  and  prior  lo 
termination  of  present  var.  Must  have  had 
90  days'  service;  or,  if  less,  discharge  for  disa- 
bility incurred  in  service  in  Hoe  of  duty.  Dis- 
charge under  cond  it  ions  other  than  d  isbonorable. 

Veterans  must  have  accrued  credits  prior  to  enter- 
ing service.    No  service  requirements. 

In  active  service  on  or  after  i>ert.  16,  1940,  and 
prior  to  termination  of  present  war.  Discharge 
under  conditions  other  than  disLouorable. 
Service  must  have  been  for  90  days  or  more;  if 
less,  discharge  lor  service-tocurred  disability 
required. 

Active  service  on  or  after  Sept.  16, 1940,  and  prior 
to  termination  of  present  war.  Discbarge  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable.  Pension- 
able service-connected  disability  and  nee<l  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  overcome  handicap 
of  such  disability. 


Need  for  trataine  to  overcome  vocational  handicap 
due  to  disability.   Ko  service  requirements. 

Id  active  service  on  or  after  Sept.  16, 1940,  and  prior 
to  termination  of  present  war.  Discharge  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable.  Service 
roust  have  been  for  90  davs  or  more;  if  less,  dis- 
charge for  serv ice-in currea  disability  required. 


Service  after  May  1,1940.  Discharge  under  honor- 
able conditions.  Apply  for  reemployment  with- 
in 90  days  after  disoiarge. 

Service  during  a  war  period.  Discharge  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Active  service  hi  thne  of  war  or  service-connected 
disability.  Separation  under  honorable  con- 
ditions. 

Service  during  a  period  of  war,  or  a  service-con- 
nected disability  due  to  war  or  peacetime  serv- 
ice, with  discharge  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable.  For  noasorvice  conditions  veter- 
an must  certify  inability  to  defray  expense. 

Se rv ice -conne cted  disabflitles  requiring  out-patient 
care  or  prosthetic  appliances.  Prior  authoriza- 
tion required. 

Service  during  period  of  war-  or  servioe-coiaiccted 
disability  due  to  peacetime  service,  with  dis- 
charge under  oonditioDS  other  than  dishonor- 
able. Must  be  so  disabled  as  to  be  unable  to 
earn  a  living  and  without  adequate  means  of 
support. 


Nature  of  benefit 


$11. SO  to  $115  a  month,  depending  on  degree?  ol 
disability.  World  Wars  I  and  II.  $8.62  to  $86  25 
peacetime  service.  Additifmal  benefits  for 
beiplessncss,  blin<lness,  loss  of  limbs,  etc. 

JSO  p«ir  month  for  pi>rmanent  total  disability.  In- 
creased to  $60  after  continuous  receipt  for  10 
years,  or  age  65.    Income  limitations. 

Compensation,  J 20  per  week,  less  any  wages  re- 
ceived in  ejcess  o(  $3.  3  weeks'  benefits  for  each 
month  of  first  9(i  days'  service;  4  weeks  per 
month  thereafter.  Maximum  number  of  weeks, 
52.  Self-em  ploy  e<i  veteran  entille<l  to  differ- 
ence betwceJi  net  earnings  and  $100  per  month. 

Credits  generally  rTcserve<l  an<l  available  after 

discharge- 
Administrator  ol  Veterans'  Affairs  may  guarantee 
up  to  M  percent  of  a  loan  for  purchase  or  con- 
struct ion  of  honic.«,  farms,  or  business  property, 
or  farm  or  busijicss  equipment.  Maiimum 
guaranty,  UJOOO  real-estate  feans;  COOO  non- 
real-estate  kians. 

Vocational  training  or  school  expenses  paid  Sub. 
sistence  allowanci'  fM  monthly  if  without  de- 
pendent. $9(1  monthly  with  dependent  or  de- 
pendents; mmimiim  paymejit  of  allowance,  phis 
any  pension  or  other  benefit,  $105  monthly  if 
without  dependent,  $115  monthly  if  with  de- 
pendent, plus  for  additional  dependents:  $I0 
for  1  child  and  $7  additional  for  each  additional 
child,  $15  for  a  dependent  parent. 

Tuition,  books,  tools  for  tramiiig.  treatment, 
atipliances,  mafatenance  under  vao'ing  circum- 
stances, by  State- Federal  funds. 

Education  or  trainine  for  period  of  1  year,  plus  time 
in  active  se^^•icc  after  Sept.  15.  1940,  and  prior 
to  terminatk>n  of  World  War  II.  Total  period 
not  to  exceed  4  years'  educational  expenses  up  to 
$500yp«rly,  fiaid  to  educational  or  training  insti- 
tution. Monthly  subsistence  allowance  tM,  if 
wittkwit  dependent.  $90  with  de|>endeDts. 

Entitled  to  reempkiyment  under  terms  of  Selec- 
tive Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940,  as  amend- 
ed, if  prescribed  conditions  are  met. 

Vocational  guidance  and  placement  by  veterans' 
employment  representative  in  U.  8.  Employ- 
ment Service  offices. 

Extra  credit  points  and  preference  alio  wed  under 
certain  conditions. 

Complete  hospital  care  in  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital,  including  transportation. 
Emergency  care  elsewhere  may  be  authorized 
by  Veterans'  Administration  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  Prosthetic  appliances  sup- 
plied under  certain  conditions. 

Out-patient  treatment  by  designated  physician 
includingneoessary medication.  Prosthetic ap- 
plianoes  provided  through  Veterans'  Adminu- 
tration. 

Full  care,  induding  medical  treatment  is  Veter- 
ans' Administration  home. 


Administering  agency 


Veterans'  Administration  oltlM 
having  Jorisdiction  over  place  of 
residence. 

Do. 


Veterans'  Administration  through 
State  unemployment  comiiensa- 
tion  acency. 


State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion agency. 

Veterans'  Administration  office 
having  jurttdictk>n  over  place  of 
residence. 


Do. 


State  vocational  rehabilitation  di- 
vision. State  capital  city. 

Veterans'  Administration  office 
having  Jurisdiction  over  place 
of  residence. 


Reemplovmeot  eommitteeman  or 
kKal  aelective-eer^-ice  board. 

Local  D.  6.  Employment  .Service 
office. 

U.  8.  ClvD  Service  Commission 
regional  office.  (Information  at 
local  post  office.) 

Nearest  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital.  (Authorisation  lor  ad- 
mission should  be  aecured  before 
patient  goes  to  bospiul.  Vet- 
eran's physician  can  arrange  by 
telephone  i  n  emergencies. ) 

Veterans'  Administration  offioo 
having  jurisdiction  over  place  of 
residence. 

Do. 
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Governmental  benefits  and  scriices  available   for  veterans — Continued 


Type  of  benefit 


N'ationkl-scrvire  life  tnsorance 
(veterans  of  World  War  II 
only). 


PeatioD  or  eompcosatioo  for  death 
dM  to  MTTke. 


ren»i«>n    for   death   not   due   to 
•ervice. 


Burial  allnwanoe.   Fe<1eral    (also 
proviiUvl  by  some  Stat<-*). 

Burial  In  national  cemeteries 


Burial  flags. 


Hiilatomi  or  (rave  markers 


Basis  of  eligibility 


National-service  life  Insurance  must  have  been 
secured  during  s»Tvice  in  armed  forces  after  Oct. 
H,  IM*!.  Premium  payments  must  be  continued 
after  discharge  ana  (>oUcy  must  be  converted 
within  the  term  f>eriod  to  continue  insurance. 

When  death  while  in  active  service  was  the  result 
of  an  injury  or  disease  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 
When  death  after  discharge  was  caused  by 
service-connected  disability.  DuscharRe  under 
cooditioos  other  than  dishonorable. 

00  days'  service  or  discharge  for  disability  in  line 
of  duty  during  World  War  I  or  II.  Dbchantc 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable.  No 
other  service-cf>nnected  retjuiremcnts  for  World 
War  I  veterans.  World  War  II  veterans  must 
also  have  had  at  time  of  death  service-connected 
disability  for  which  pension  would  be  payable  if 
10  p«'rcent  or  more  in  deftree. 

Service  during  a  period  of  war.  or  discharge  for 
disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty,  or  in  rec-eipt 
of  pension  for  service-connected  disability.  Dis- 
chargeunder  conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Serrice  during  a  ixriod  of  war  Peacetime  .serv- 
ice qualifles  :f  in  destitute  condition  at  time  of 
death.  Honorable  discharge  from  last  period 
of  service  in  all  cases. 

Service  during  a  period  ol  war.  or  a  complete  en- 
listment, or  discharge<l  for  disability  incurred 
in  line  of  duty.  DL<charge  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable. 

Last  service  must  have  terminated  honorably 


Nattue  of  benefit 


Death  benefits  payable  under  monthly  plan  as 
selected.  Waiver  of  premiums  during  continu- 
ous total  disability  (commencing  before  insured's 
60th  birthday)  which  continues  6  or  more  con- 
secutive months. 

Widow  receives  $5<i  per  month  with  additional 
amounts  for  minor  children.  Total  limited  to 
$100.  Dependent  mother  or  father,  $4.*i  pw 
month;  dejiendent  mother  and  father,  each  $25 
per  month,  (.\bove  rates  for  World  Wars  I 
and  II.    Lower  rates  for  peacetime  siTvice.) 

Widow  will  receive  ja.s  per  month  with  additional 
amount  for  each  minor  child.  Total  limited  to 
$74.  Income  limitations.  No  benefit  for  par- 
ents. 


Klaximum  allowance  of  $100  for  oost  o(  burial  and 
funeralexi)ens«'S  and  tran:>portntionorthe  body. 


Burial  in  national  cemetery.  L'nder  ortain  cir- 
cumstamvs  may  also  include  wife,  widow,  or 
children. 

American  Paa  to  drape  casket  and  to  be  presented 
to  next  of  kin  after  burial. 


Uniform  type  ol  headstone  or  grave  marker  fur- 
nished free,  delivcre<l  to  nearest  railroad  station 


Administering  agency 


Director  of  Instirance,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington 
D.  C. 


Veterans'  Administration  having 
jiuisdiction  over  place  of  resi- 
dence. 


Do. 


Veterans'  Administration  office 
having  Jiuisdiction  over  place 
of  residence. 

Superintendent  of  nearest  nationa! 
cemetery. 


Veterans'  Administration  or  coun- 
ty scat  pof t  office 


Qiiarterma.ster     General,     D.     S 
Army,  Washington  2f),  D.  C. 


Offloe  of  Assistaot  .\dministrator  f»r  I>-gL«lation.  Veterans'  .^dminlstratiim.  Mar.  21,  194& 
(Ket  isioo  of  a  chart  originally  promulgileil  by  the  .\merican  .National  Ke<l  Cross.) 


The  Inflationai7  British  Hand-out — An 
Additional  Weapon  for  a  Socialist 
Government  Edging  Toward  Tyranny 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Saturday.  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

DtCTATOKSHIPS   TWIN 

From  Great  Britain  come  the  first  intima- 
tions that  xe  may  be  in  for  another  demon- 
stration that  economic  planning  centrally 
administered' cann-jt  live  with  the  freedoms 
bar.ic  to  .i  democratic  society;  that  economic 
planning  requires  that  there  t>e  in  the  hands 
of  the  administrators  authority  which  is  not 
only  unquestioned  but  unquestionable. 

The  socialistic  government  of  Great  Britain 
recently  instituted  bread  rationing,  a  step 
which  went  beyoro  even  those  of  the  war 
emergency.  For  this  It  was  severely  criti- 
cized tiy  some  sections  of  the  British  press. 
Officials  of  the  government  denounced  the 
newspaper  critics  and — this  is  important — 
suggested  that  counter  measures  might  be 
both   necessary  and  feasible. 

We  win  not  discuss  here  whether  the  Brit- 
ish Government  could  or  could  not  have 
avoided  bread  rationing.  We  will  not  discuss 
whether  Its  critics  were  on  sound  ground. 
The  Important  thing  is  that  an  official  cf  the 
Government  can  hint  at  reprisals  on  its 
critics 

A  plan  requires  obedience.  Otherwise  it  Is 
not  a  plan;  if  those  who  oppose  or  disagree 
cannot  be  made  to  conform,  the  plan  cannot 
b:  carried  out.  Now,  if  one  reasons  in  a 
vacuum,  it  can  be  said  that  one  can  criticize 
and  still  obey.  Practically,  we  know  that 
criticism  which  points  out  flaws  and  which 
questions  the  Judgment  of  the  planners  is  a 
serious  Interference.    We  repeat,  the  author- 


ity of  the  planner  must  be  both  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable. 

There  are  two  main  ways  in  which  men 
can  register  their  questions  about  a  plan. 

One  of  the  ways  Is  financial.  They  can 
withhold  their  financial  support.  In  case  of 
a  government,  they  can  refuse  to  lend  it  their 
savings  or.  In  an  extreme  case,  they  can  take 
their  savings  outside  the  authority  of  the 
government — if  they  are  free  to  do  so. 

This  difficulty  Is  not  usually  hard  to  meet. 
It  was  very  easy  for  the  Socialist  government 
in  Britain  because  It  had  only  to  continue 
wartime  controls  over  capital  and  the  finan- 
cial structure  to  prevent  any  flight  of  capital. 
Nevertheless,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  this 
Government  was  to  make  this  control  more 
secure  by"  nationalizing  the  Bank  of  England 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the  private 
banks  more  securely  and  permanently  under 
Government  control. 

The  other  way  In  which  men  can  register 
their  opinions  of  a  government  plan  is  to 
speak  them  or  write  them. 

This  control  of  speech  and  press  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  as  financial  control  is  easy. 
It  can  never  be  complete;  not  even  in  Hitler's 
Germany  or  Stalin's  Russia.  In  a  country 
where  freedom  of  speech  and  press  are  tra- 
ditional, it  cannot — at  least  not  In  the  be- 
ginning— be  openly  suggested.  Nevertheless, 
wherever  we  have  seen  an  economic  plan  cen- 
trally administered,  or  the  attempt  at  such 
a  thing,  we  have  seen  oblique  attacks  on  the 
critics  of  the  plan;  the  dawning  realization 
of  the  planners  that  they  require  authority 
unquestionable 

It  would  be  silly  to  suggest  that  tomorrow 
or  in  any  near  tomorrow  freedom  of  the  press 
will  disappear  in  Great  Britain.  It  would 
equally  be  Idle  to  neglect  the  fact  that  curbs 
on  the  press  have  been  suggested  by  an  offi- 
cial of  a  Government  which  controls  finance 
and  controls,  or  soon  will  control,  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  key  materials. 
No  newspaper  owner  or  newspaper  employee 
can  be  unaware  of  the  implications  of  such 
power 

During  the  last  few  months  there  has  taken 
place  among  Americana  of  truly  liberal  mind 
a  change  of  attitude  toward  Russia.  Many 
of  the  sincere  men  and  women  who  were 
loath  to  believe  the  critics  of  the  Russian 
dictatorship  have  turned  to  denounce  that 


dictatorship  in  terms  hardly  rivaled  by  the 
critics  They  have  seen  that  the  Russian 
idea  must  suppress  freedom,  not  only  of  its 
own  people  who  never  knew  freedom  but  also 
the  freedoms  of  other  peoples  over  whom 
Russia  can  claim  domination. 

However,  a  good  many  of  these  sincere  peo- 
ple believe  that  ,.he  unwholesome  features  ol 
Russian  policy  are  because  of  some  peculi- 
arity of  the  Russian  people  or  of  some  peculiar 
quality  in  their  rulers.  They  persist  in  be- 
lieving that  in  some  other  place  and  under 
some  other  conditions  the  attempt  to  Im- 
pose a  plan  will  have  more  wholesome  re- 
sults. 

This  newspaper  would  like  to  see  some  evi- 
dence that  these  people  are  right.  It  can 
find  none.  In  Germany.  Italy,  Russia,  and 
Japan  the  attempt  at  planning  produced  dic- 
tatorship among  peoples  whose  backgrounds 
and  characteristics  vary  widely  one  from  the 
other.  In  light  of  that.  It  seems  to  us  that 
there  are  ample  grouijds  for  believing  that 
the  attempt  to  effectuate  the  plan  and  the 
tyranny  of  dictatorship  are  inseparable 
twins. 

It  Is  true  that  the  peoples  who  tried  plan- 
ning had  little  tradition  for  self-government. 
The  British  who  have  that  tradition  may  find 
a  compromise  that  will  allow  planning  In  a 
free  society.  But  it  is  a  fact  unpleasant  to 
record  that  the  omens  are  otherwise. 


Price  Increases  Granted  by  OPA  From 
March  1  to  May  31,  1946 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  15, 1946 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way 
of  general  informaJo.i  for  the  member- 
ship I  ask  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  to  include  therein  a  table  showing 
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all  price  Increases  granted  by  OPA  from 
March  1  to  May  31,  1946. 

The  following  colloquy  took  place  be- 
tween myself  and  Mr.  Paul  Porter,  Ad- 
ministrator of  OPA,  a^  recorded  on  page 


810  of  the  printed  hearings  on  the  third 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  for  1M6. 

Mr.  Dmc&XN.  Do  you  think  at  that  point 
you  could  put  in  a  list  ahowing  all  the  price 
increases  In  the  last  90  days  by  industries  and 
commodities? 

Price  inerease$ 


Mr.  PoiTTK.  Yes:  we  could  show  by  Indus* 
tries  the  adjustmenu  that  have  been  made, 
the  extent  of  those  adjustments,  and  the  na- 
ture of  them. 

The  information  follows: 


Effective  dafr 


Mar     1,1946 

r>o„ 

Do 


Do. 

Do- 


Do 

Mar.    Z1M6 

Mar.    4,1646 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mar.    6,1946 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 
Mar. 


Mar. 


1946 
8,I9M 


Do. 
Do. 


Mar.  9,194fi 
Mar.  11,1946 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Mar.  12, 1946 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Mar.  13. 1946 

Do , 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do., 


Mar.  li  1M6. 

Do 

Do 


Mar.  16, 194«. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Mar.  16, 1946 

Mar.  18, 1946 


Do. 

Do. 
Do- 
Do. 


Mar.  19, 1946 

Do 

Do 

Mar.  20, 1M6. 


Do. 
Do. 


Commodity 


Automatic  nonelectric  femperature  controls 

Crude  oil  (Kodesaa  Field.  Texas) _ 

Crude  oil  (in  poo  .«  in  Arkansas.  Kansas,  Michi(»n.  Okla- 
homa, and  Te>«s). 

Iron  nnd  steel  mill  products 

Live  cattle  and  calves  (at  Leavenworth.  Kans.) 


Level  of  action 


An 

Produccr. 
.....do.-„ 


Northern  softwood  lumber 

Packed  tomatoes  (certain  counties  of  Idabo). 


Com  (sale?  n  area  B  to  feeders  in  lots  of  more  than  r.OOO 
pounds,  or  for  1.  c.  1  sales  exn-pt  to  a  truck rr-merchast). 

Innersprine  mattresses  (with  wired-fied  units) 

Wheat  and  corn 

Oats 


Rye  and  barley..... . 

(train  sorehnms 

Douelss  fir  we.-Jtrrn  hemlock  and  true  fir  lumber.... ...„. 

Hard-nihber  products ...................... 

Hudson  automobiles  (7  models) . . 


Putty  nnd  calkfnc  compounds 

Vifrefied  clay  sewer  piix;  and  allied  products  (northern 
California). 

While  trucks 

Concret«  reinforcing  Imrs,  spirals,  and  w^ed  stirrups_  .. 


Cotton  textiles. 


Maple  simp  (bulk  quantities) 

Ohio  clay  tile  (deliveries  in  Virginia,  northwestern  New 
York  counties,  and  Cuyahoea  County,  Ohio). 

Burlap  (sales  of  les.s  than  2S  bales) 

Beef  liver 


Custom-millincand  kfln-dryinr  of  lumber  (New  Eneland). 
Beef  and  veal,  lamb,  and  pork  (dressed  carcass,  civilian 

sales). 
Lard 


All 

Producer. 


..-.do.. 
Packer. 


Country  shipper. 


Producer. 

do.... 

.....do 

do 


.....do 

....do 

do 

All 


Producer..... 
do 


....do 

Fabricator. 

Producer 


.do. 


Lumber  nistnm-mUl  clipping  (New  England) 

Pausape  products 

Chrysk>r,   DeSoto,   Dodge,   and   Plymouth   automobiles 

(194fit. 
Ford,  Lincoln,  ^ferc^Iry,  and  Hudson  automobiles  (1946)... 

Binders  board  (sold  east  of  the  Ko<^y  Moanlains) 

Custom  log  sawing  (low-cost  of>eralors  in  Maine,  New 

Hampshire,  Vermont). 

Oreen  coffee  fRFC  sabFidir^d) 

Steel  castings  and  railroad  specialties  (except  armor,  Navy, 

oninanei'*. 

Mack  trucks  (3  models) _ 

Wost  coast  logs 

Builders'  hardware  and  certain  screen  cloth ... 


Container  ship  paperboard  (east  of  Rocky  Mountains) 

Diamond  T  trucks  (6  roodeJs) 

Electrical  clay  conduit 

Live  hogs  (sold  to  buying  stations,  terminal,  and  interior 
m.vkels  in  Kenliickj-,  Alabama,  Virginia,  Tcimessce, 
Illinois,  IndL-uia.  and  Washincton).    , 

Canned  dried  beef  (sakss  to  civilians) 

Canned  pork  products  (sales  to  the  Government) 

Nonpork  canned  meats  (except  dried  beef  to  civilians).. 

Black  and  while  pepper  (ex-dock  New  York,  except  CCC 
imports  of  black  i«<'p[>or  from  India). 

Cuprammoniiim  (liemberg)  sheer  prey  goods ........ 

Domestic  cookers  and  heaters  (except  electrical) 

Hardwood  charcoal  (t<]ii  or  more  quantities) 


Pig  iron 

Strawberry  crates  (complete  with  cups  and  dividers) 

Western  softwood  plywood  (construct  ton  grades) 

For  sash  and  windows  (Boise.  I'uget  Sound,  I'ortland,  and 

Spokane). 
Fuel  oils  (residual  Nos.  4,  fi,  and  6,  including  Navy  special, 

gas  enrichment,  heavy  Diesel,  and  bunker  C)  and  asphalt 

and  asphalt  products  (except  road  oils). 
Kerosene  and  liphter  dLsfillate  fuel  oils 


Tractor  fuel  (PAW  distrlcU  1-4) 

Bhelied  almonds  (in  small  containers) 

Shelled  pecans,  walnuts,  and  filberts  (packaclng  differen- 
tial s  for  additional  sites  and  package  tyj>e«). 

Thermostats  (for  home  gas  and  electric  cookers) 

International  Harvester  trucks  (13  models) 

Dodge  trucks  (13  mwleb) 

Gas  appliance  valves  (for  gas  or  petroleum  beaters  or  cook 
stoves). 

Hay 

Western  softwood  shingles.. 


Producer  and  reseller  (in  New  Yoric 
and  Virginia). 

Import«r i^. . 

All  except  retail 

Producer . 

All  except  retail.;. 


All. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


—..do.-., 
Producer. 

do..... 


Importers. 
All 


...do...- 
Producer. 
do.-„. 


do 

AlK 

Producer. 
..-.do.... 


AU  except  retail. 

....do 

....do 


Importer. 


Producer 

Producer  and  whoWsalcr. 
Producer 


.do. 

.do. 

do. 


Jobber. 
AU 


.do.- 


.do. 


Sbcller,  packer,  primary  distributor. 
..-do 


Producer- 
All , 

..-do-... 
...-do.... 


-dO- 

.do- 


'  Reflects  $5-per-ton  lncrea<<e  for  carbon  and  alloy  steels,  ordered  by  Stabilitation  Administrator. 

•  On  sales  to  Government  25  cents  additional. 

•  Wholesalers  absorb  2.")  f)oroenf  and  ret,<>ilors  75  percent  of  rise. 

•  Increases  reflect  one-half  the  exact  increa.se  in  cost  resulting  from  a  10  percent  producer  increne. 

•  Indefinite  extension  of  Increases  scheduled  to  terminate  Apr,  30,  in  districts  1-3,  and  June  30  in  district  S. 

NoTK — Excludes  price  increases  allowed  under  indiTldual  company  adjustment  provision. 


Amount  of  in* 


5  percent  over  October  IML 
10  cents  per  barrel. 

5  to  Vi  cent s  per  barrel. 

Varied.' 

li  cents  per  bandredweight  lor  dioiee  grade  and  20  cent*. 

all  others. 
$1.75  per  M  b.  m. 

6  to  1 1  cents  per  dozen  No  :  cans;  20  to  44  cents  per  dozen 
No.  means. 

IH  cents  per  bushel. 

Producer:  16  percent  over  October  IC41. 

3  cents  per  bushel. 
2  eents  per  bu.shel. 

4  cents  per  bu.«hol. 

9  cents  (ter  hundredveifbt. 
Average  3  percent. 

15  percent. 

Producer:  10.8  to  18.3  percent  over  lfi4X    Betailcr:  0.6  to 
7.6  percent. 

16  percent. 
6.5  iierwnt. 

15  to  4P.C  percent. 

ao  cents,  15  cents,  and  30  eents  \)et  hnndredweight,  respec- 
Uvely. 

5  to  10  percent  basic  plus  6  pfroent  incent  ve  on  specified 
low -end  production 

4  cents  per  pound  or  44  cmts  per  gaUoa. 
$1.10  per  ton. 

10  percent. 

$2  (HT  hundredweight. 

20  percent. 

Average  45  cents,  50  cents,  and  5.'^  cents,  respectively,  per 

hundredweight.^ 
Sales  to  civilians,  35  cents  per  hundred  weight;  sales  to 

Government,  75  cents. 
M  cents  per  M  b.  m. 
25  cents  to  $1.75  per  hundredweight. 
Producer:  2.5  percent.    Ketaikr:  AtKNit  I  percent. 

Producer  4  percent. 

16  per  ton. 
$1  to$3M  b.m. 


i 


Retailer:  About  1  percent. 


3  cents  per  pound  on  sales. 

4  percent. 

8  to  42.9  percent. 
$1.25  per  M  feet. 
10  percent  over  October  l(Ml;  and  16  percent  on  low-end 

items.  • 

$4  per  ton. 
19.6  to  .'{3.3  percent. 
About  10  piToeiit. 

5  to  15  cents  i)er  hundredweight. 


$3.75  to  16  per  hundredweight 

70  cents  to  $2.70  per  hundredweight. 

Sales  to  civilian.s,  75  cents  to  $1.75  per  hundredweight;  sales 

to  Government,  $1.25  to  $2  .32. 
Black  pep|)ur,  5  cents  per  pound;  white  pepper,  1IH  cents 

per  pountl. 
3  cents  per  yard. 
Producer;  5  percent.- 
Michigan  ^^  isconsin  arra,  $»..'»  per  ton;  New  York-Peno- 

sylvunia  area,  $10  50  per  ton;  Tenneane-Arkansss  area, 

$1 1 .80  per  ton. 
75  cents  per  gross  ton. 
lOpercent. 

Average,  20  percent. ' 
Varied.* 

PAW  district  5, 15  cents  per  barrel;  PAW  dbtrWs.  1-4. 2! 
cents  i>er  barrel. 

PAW  disuicts  1-4.  M  cent  per  gallon;  district  5,  H  cent  per 

galk)n.> 
n. 5  cent  per  galk>n. 

Blanched,  2  cents  per  pound;  natural,  1  cent. 
Varied. 

10  percent. 

Producer:  13.0  to  24.0  percent. 

Producer:  19.2  to  27  percent. 

Varied. 

$1  per  ton. 

30  cents  in.t  square. 
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Price  increa$ea — Continued 


EffrctiredAte 


Mar.  21.  lOM. 


no. 

Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

M«r.  22.1M6. 

Do 

Do 

Mat.  :«.  \U6 

Mar.  :J^  IM« 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mw.  :aimc 


Do- 


Do 

Mar.  27. 1»4« 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Mar.  28.19M 

Mar.  2».  1M6 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Xai.  JU,l»m 

Do 

Apr.     1. 1046 

Do 

I>o 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
IH).. 

Do., 
Do.. 

Do.. 
I>o., 
Do. 


Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Apr.    X  1M« 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


Commodity 


Automobile  radios  (Chrysler,  Hudson,  Nash,  and  Stude- 
baker). 

fVrrmis  forcings —...——.—....•.................. 

Fresh  spinach .... ..................... ...... 


Ppeeifled  steam -(tenwnt in (t  equipment,  and  cast-steel  rolls. 

Studebaker  trucks  («  models) 

Nash  automobiles  (IMC) 

Hardwood  floorinu  (mapte,  birch,  and  beech) 

Hardwood  heel  blocks 

Mill-finished  cotton  piece  goods  and  sheeting 


Rooflng  flox  (St.  raul-Minneapolis  area,  Wichita,  Kans., 
reference  i>oint). 

Bituminous  cr>»l  'from  strip  mines  in  district  15)....... 

Korpe  »t<el  freii'ht  car  axles 

Machinery  part.',  and  industrial  equipment 

Wrought  >t(il  freipht  car  wheels  (two  common  siies). ...... 

Low-pres«ufi  valves  ajid  fittings 

I'onderoaa  pine  cat  stock  ((or  doors,  window  frames,  and 
5*.»hej> . 

Stjfl  <ihipping  containers , 

Bed  linens,  towils,  napery,  and  blankets 

Innerspring  mattresses 

Cast-iron  plunibing  drainage  staples  (specified  items) 

E^^^!.  rT  p.  iroad  cToss  ties  (5  sices) 

}|>  niechanical  Jacks  (except  automotive) 

k  .  .    s  (western  area) 

K('a-i>-iiiii«d  concrete  (southern  United  States  producing 

am») 
Snap  beans  (f.  o.  b.  Pompano,  Fla.) .. 


Ca.«  iron  radiation 

Ini|M>rte<l  vegetables  tanning  materials. 
Soft  mattresses 


Softwood  lumber  items  (retail  distribution  yard  sales) ... 

Western  shingles  (retail  ilistribution  yard  sales) 

Coal.  cok«',  and  oilier  solid  fuels  (exwpt  to  resellers)........ 

Wr.'item  softwood  plywoo<!  (construction  grades) ........ 

Bolt.-i.  nut?,  .screws,  and  rivets ....... .......... 

Bra.ss  mill  products ... 

do ' 

Carcass  real  (freezing  and  storage  allowance  on  Oovornmcnt 

sales). 

Cliestnut  corrugating  medium  naporboard 

Clay  glass  molting  pots,  tank  blocks,  accessories 

Crude  oil 

Fireclay  and  silica  refractory  brick  (Missouri  and  east  of  the 

Mi.s.sisjii[ipi'. 

FourdrinitT  kraft  contatnerboard 

Ini[M)rted  Uawaiian  molasses  (f.  o.  b.  west  coast  tank  sta- 

tion.li. 

Pa  per  board 

Railroad  jiarts  and  as.oemblies  (90  percent  steel  castings) 

Retail  meat  and  variety  items 

Retail  pork  iiem.« .....Z— .......... 


Level  of  action 


All. 


Producer. 
All , 


...do 

...do 

_...do..... 
....do 

Producer 

Wholesaler. 


Refiner. 


Producer. 

do.... 

All 

Produci-r. 
All 


.do. 


Producer 

Wholesaler.. 


All , 

...do.... 
I'roducer. 
All 

ProductT. 
....do.... 


Country  shipper. 


Producer  and  Jobber , 

Importer,  grinder,  liquefier. 
All 


Apr,    3,i»«« 

Apr.    i  l»4« 

Do 

Do 

Do_ 

Apr.     S.1M« 
Do„ 

Do 

Afr.     ti^l»4« 

Do 

Apr.     7.1M6 

A|r.     8.1M6 

l>o 

l>o 

Do 

Do. 

no ' 

l)o_ 

Do. 

l>o 

Do 

Waterproof  rubber  footwear 

West  eaaet  ethyl  alcohol  (from  imported  Hawaiian  mo- 

iaasM). 

Wir^tied  cushion-spring  units  (with  sisal  pads) ....... 

Cajst-iron  gas-fired  beating  boilers ..... 

I>ried  fruits ....... ... .. 

Hogpancroas  gLands 

Home  laundry  machines 

Blankets   (cotton-wool   and   cot  ton- wool-rayon   mi.ttures 

made  by  Chatban  and  Pepperell). 

Car<Je<l  cotton  yanu . 

I>ouKlas  fir  doors ................... 

Ford  auto  radios  (2  models,  uninstalled) 


Special  cherry  boxes  and  display  lugs  C^'akima  and  Wenat- 

cheo,  Wash.,  area). 

Plug  fuses 

Southern   hardwood   lumber   (all  species  except  yellow 

cypress  and  all  grades  except  construction). 

Western  nine  and  associate  snecies ..... 

Douglas  fir  and  we-<tom  hcnilock  lumber .... 


Sand  lime  t  uilding  brick 

Woo.i.n  f.vprage  ca.<e3  (printing  charge— east  of  and  In- 
rl  nnesota.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 

o:  . 

Awnujg  doth 

Berry  cups  and  dividers  (sold  separately) 

Klectrical  wire  and  cable  (containing  silver) 

Friction  tape  and  splicing  compound 

Hard  rui>l'er  8LI  l^tterv  con  tamers,  covers,  and  vents,  and 
standard  it»nis  of  molded,  extruded,  la  the -cut,  and  chemi- 
cally lilown  sponge  rublier. 

Maraschino,  glace,  and  brine  cherries........ .... 

Metal  stampings 

Nonnooprene  rubt<>r  hosi<.  belting,  and  packing 

Red  sour  pitted  cherries  (packed  in  Utan  and  Colorado)... 

Retail  meat  and  variety  items  (kosher) 


Retailer 

....do 

Retailer 

Reseller 

I'roducer 

do. 

Warehouse  distributors. 
Packer 


Producer. 

....do. 

do 


All. 


Producer. 
Importer.. 

Producer. 
...do..... 
Retailer... 


.do. 


Pro<lucer. 
Distiller.. 


Producer . 

All 

....do 

Slaughterer 

Pro<iucer  and  wholesaler. 
Wholesaler  and  retailer 


Producer. 
AU 

....do.... 


Producer.. 


AU... 
MiU. 


AU 

Producer.. 


Converter  and  jobtier. 

Producer 

AU 

Producer 

....do. 


Processor. 
l'roduoer„ 
do. 


Prooe.«or. 
Retailer... 


•  CoBtlBtUtion  of  an  incroa-oe  scneduled  to  expire  Mar.  30,  \94fi. 
'  PSM^hrough  of  prior  Bankhead  increases. 

•  For  extra  serrioM,  a4-iuu  percent. 

•  Reflects  psss-ttvoagh  of  lO  percent  rise  in  portland-cement  ceilings. 
••  Continiiation  of  an  incre-M-  -.  k.  .i,,i.„) py.g  _^pf_  3q_ 

"  Instead  of  7.7  percent  gr  «5. 

**  To  reflect  bi)(ber  coat  01  .    .      .  ^u 


Amount  of  increase 


Producer:  49.7,  81.3,  86.7,  and  85.4  percent,  respectively. 
Retailer:  11.2, 7.S,  12.0.  and  10.4  percent,  respectively. 

16.3  percent  over  1941. 

Country  shipper:  6  cents  per  bushel  untU  April  20.  Re- 
tailer: About  H  cent  per  pound.* 

12  and  9  percent,  respectively. 

Producer:  31.5  to  42.9  percent. 

Producer:  3.5  percent.   Retailer:  About  1  percent. 

Average:  9  percent. 

18  percent. 

Regular  whole:alen:tH  cents.  Institutional  wholesalers; 
11  percent.' 

About  J1.50  per  delivered  Ion. 

f  (ents  per  net  ton. 

35  cents  i«er  hundredweight. 

4  percent. 

$2  and  $2.20  per  hundredweight 

Producer:  10  percent  for  five  groups  and  2f  percent  for  C 

low -end  groups.  untU  Aug.  ni,  lV4t>. 
0  inrunt.' 

10  percent. 

,  Regular  wholesaler:  .'  to  7  percent.    Institutional  wbole- 
'    salers: ;  }i  to  13  jH-icent. 
At  retail,  up  to  $1.J0  over  1942. 
10  to  20  j)ercent. 

6  wnts  jK-r  tic. 
15.8  fiercent. 
t2  r>cr  -M  b.  m. 
Varied.' 

Country  shipper;  25  cents  per  bushel  untU  Apr.  20.  1946, 

Retailer:  About  1  cent  \^r  pound. 
Slightly  over  5);  cents  jier  square  foot. 
4  and  i*  i)ercent. 
Producer:  15  i)ercent  over  1£42.    Retailer:  Up  to  $1.25  per 

mattress. 
$1.5<iper  .M  b.  m." 
35  cents  per  square. 
10  cents  jier  ton.'" 
Average.  17  percent. 

7  perc»>nt. 

A  verage  m  cents  per  pjound. 
Average  1.5  cents  |)er  iiound. 

15  cent.s  I  cr  hundredweight. 

8  centy  per  M  square  feet. 

16  percent. 

10  cents  per  barrel. 

11  percent,  rounded  to  the  nearest  5  cents. 

$8  per  ton. 
$2.78  a  ton. 

Varied. 

l5l->  i>ercent  (over  October  1941). 

Beef  and  veal,  average  h  cent  per  pound;  lamb  and  mutton 
h  cent. 

Average  H  cent  per  pound:  Ui  cents  per  pound  on  80  per- 
cent of  all  sausage  products. 

10  percent. 

.\tx>ut  5  cents  per  wine  gallon. 

11.2  [lercent  on  base  models. 

lOVs  jiercent. 

Processor:  0.8  to  1.6  perc-ent. 

4  cents  per  poiuid. 

Produwr:  9.5  percent  (over  1941).B 

Wholesaler:  16  to  25!^-..  cents.    Retailer:  Indeterminate 

H  to  11 J  cents  per  pound. 

Prwluccr:  Average  28  percent. 

ProduMT:  66.6  percent  (above  1941);  wholesaler:  28 percent 

retail  14  percent. 
Alwut :;  cents  per  box. 


'■] 


do 21.4  percent  over  1941. 

MUl 8Ji  percent. 


Average  $4.«>  jicr  M  b.  m. 

About  $4  per  M  b.  m.  for  Douglas  fir  and  hemlock  boards 

about  $2  per  M  b.  m.  for  Western  hemlock. 
$2perM. 
$1  { tr  100  cases,  half-depth  cases;  $2,  fuU-depth. 

Indeterminate. 

10  iiercent. 

Varied. n 

10  percent  (over  October  1941), 

15  percent  over  January  1942. 

h  to  1  percent. 
19  percent. 

12  to  20  percent. 

13  cents  per  dozen  No.  2  cans,  43  cents  No.  10  cans. 

Beef  and  veal,  5jo  cent  per  pound;  lamb  and  mutton,  H 
cent. 
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Price  inereaaea — Continued 


Effective  date 


Apr.     a  1S46 
Do 


Apr.    9.1M6 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Apr.  iai946 

Do 

Do...... 


D». 


Do  . 
Apr.  II. 


1046 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Apr.   12, 1M6 

Apr.   13,1046 

Apr.    15.1946 

Do 


Apr.  16,1C46 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Apr.  17,1946 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Apr.  18,1946 

Do 

Dp 


Apr.  19,1946 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


20,1946 
22;  1946 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do., 

Do.. 
Do. 


Do 

Apr.  23,1946 
Do 


Apr.  24,1946 


Do. 
Do. 


Apr.  25,1946 


Commodity 


Rubber  braid  building  wires  (low-end  Items) 

Specified  medium  and  kiw  capacity  tanks  and  vessels.  fM 
gallons  or  less  (excei>t  tanks  designed  for  use  with  indus- 
trial equipment). 

Barrels,  nail  kegs,  and  slack  (except  west  coast) 


Canned  slab  bacon  (sold  to  Oovernment) 

Pine  nail  keg  stave  and  heading  bolts  (track  deliveries  in 
11  Virginia  counlitsV 

Pork  chops  (sold  to  purveyors  of  meals)... 

Smoked  hams 


Work  clothing  (jean,  driU,  twill,  and  poplin) 

Basic  construction  machinery.  Kiuiiiincnt,  aiid  parts. 

Cilafe<l  5ft.«h.  windows,  and  garage  doors......... . 

Ground  black  pepi>er .......*. .. 


Ground  white  pepper. 


Men  "s  waterproofed  garments  flow-end  Items) 

General  Motors,  50  modeb  (Puntiac,  Buick,  OMsmobile. 

and  Cadillac}. 
Api>alnehiHn  hardwrcd  (except  timbers  and  dimen.«iotB).. 

Canled  cotton  coutils  (gray  goods) .  

Photoeraphic  equipment  (exc»'pt  commercial  3,^milliireter 

motion-picture  ramiras  and  items  already  released  from 

control). 

Western  agricultural  shook 

Ceylon  No.  ?cinnamon 

Defloiirinated  phosphate  (lOtvponnd  paper  hags) 

DLslribution    transformers    (industrial    transformers    .'00 

kilovolt-ampcrcs  and  under,  and  parts  and  accessories 

with  specifle<l  exceptions). 
Chrysler  auto  radio   (2  models,  untnrtallcd) 


Fruit  pre.«erves,  .'ams.  Jellies,  and  apple  butter 

Southern  pine  rrnin  doors  (for  freight  cars) 

Women's,  girls',  children's,  and  toddlers' outerwear 

Cotton  textiles  (2  combed  broadcloths  for  men's  shirts) 

Little  cigars ^ 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  tangerines 


Overwrapping  packared  rice  (heat  sealed,  Moisture-prcof 

cellophane). 
Peeled  pine  end  hardwood  insulation  holts  (.Mabama,  Mis- 

8issipi>i.  and  Loui.siana  east  ot  Mississippi  River). 
Primary  slab  zinc  ((lacking  and  loading  charges) 


I>evel  of  action 


Producer  and  wholesaler. 
AU 


Producer. 


A II  except  retailers. 
Producer 


All  except  retailers. 
do 


Producer. 

AH 

....do..... 
do.-.. 


.do. 


Producer. 
AU 


...do 

Producer. 
AH 


Producer 

Importer 

Processor 

Producer  and  rcfeller... 


AU. 


dc 

Producer 

Retailer 

AU 

do... 

do 


Distributor. 
Producer 


Staple  work  clothing  (men'sand  t)oys'— madeofchambrays, 
coverts,  denims,  drills,  Jeans,  and  whipcords). 

Wool  floor  coverings .................. 

Dyed  carded  and  combed  cotton  yarns ...... .. 

Household  mechanical  refrigerators ... . 

Packard  (10 new  models).. 


Industrial  power-trans  miss  ion  equipment , 

Machine  toots  (including  hand -and  foot-powerrd  immobile 

machine  tools). 

Screw-machine  products , 

Screw-maehine  services  (except  bolts,  nuts,  screws,  and 

rivets,  and  automotive  parts). 
Snap  beans .... 


Cotton  bedspreads  and  labfc'  napery 

Cement,  except  white  (southern  California,  Arixona,  and 
southeastern  Nevada). 

Cotton  gray  rope,  yarn,  twine,  and  cord 

Cotton  roiv,  tTvine.  yarn,  and  cord . . 

Ford  (new  model)... 


Oumired  ck>th  tape  (sheetings  and  can.sbnrgs> . . 
Manpane.«-e  steel  ca.^tings  and  castings  products. 
Mercury  (new  ircdcl) , 


Special  American  and  Asiatic  cotton  blankets,  and  wool 

blankets. 

Tidewater  red  cypre.ts  lumber 

Western  red  cedar  lumber  (bevel,  bungalow,  and  special 

sidings). 

Whir^  cedar  shingles  (Lake  States) 

Preservative  treatment  of  lumlnrby  non-prrssure  methods 
Steel  ducts  forclectric  wires  (except  tnbing.  fittings,  flexible 

conduit,  and  raceways,  including  fittings). 
Chrysler  nine  models  (Dodge,  Dc  Soto,  Chrysler) 


Indtisfrial  casein  finedihlo) 

Northeastern  hardwood  lumber  (except  timber  and  dimen- 
sion items). 
Cigarettes 


Supplier. 


AU. 


...do 

do — 

...do 

...6o. 


.do 


Producer  and  reseller. 
An. 


.do. 
.do. 


Whoksater  and  retailer. 
AU 


Producer  and  jobber. 

Producer 

AU 


Producer. 

do..... 

AU , 


Producer. 
All. 


.do. 


MiU 

Supplier. 
AU 


.do. 


Producer. 
AU 


.do. 


Amount  of  increase 


IndetermiPRie. 

Producer:  17  percent  (over  July  1941). 


10  percent  for  staves,  hoops,  and  headliners:  5  percent  for 
all  headings.  2  cents  f>er  firislicd  kep;  5  cents  pex barrel 

tl.TT  per  hundredweight  In  14-pound  tins. 

11  percent. 

25  cents  rer  hurdre<!weighf. 

$1  per  hiindrcdwrirht  (or  rmckrd.  rklnlefs,  bntiikw,  and 

ff  tfed  hems  weighing  over  12  pounds. 
Varied. 
4.«  percent." 

Producer:  Approximulcly  1  percent. 
Pmcesfor:  About  8»<  cents  a  ponnd  for  bulk:  •  «vntii  a 

pound  for  3  pounds  or  k>fs.    Retailtr:  2  cents  for  1"4- 

ounee  tins,  S  to  4  cents  tor  4-oanrie  tins. 
Prot«s!or:  About  13  tents  a  pound  frr  hulk;  12  «>nts  a 

pound  for  3  pounds  nr  )n>*.    Retailer:  2  e*nts  for  Mj- 

ounce  tins,  3  to  4  cent  fcr  4-ounce  tins. 
10  percent. 
Producer:  ?J  to  17.5  percent  over  If42.    RelniW-  5  to  15.9 

percent. 
10  percent. 

35.2  and  If  .."i  percent." 
Producrr:  14  ix>reeni  over  October  1941.  or  7  percent  over 

March  1942.    Retailer:  About  9  percent  over  1941. 

r.St'rerM  b.  m.i' 
5  cents  per  pound. 
$!.4«perton. 
5.4  percent. 


Produter:  49.7  and  ?4.7  percent:  special  brand  purcfaaaer 
J8.6  and  17  percent:  distributer:  22  and  15.C  percent: 
retailer:  J0.3  end  lO.f.  percent,  respectively. 

RetaU:  At  out  1  cent  per  pound  Jar.** 

11  percent. 

Indcterminf  to. 

5  percent. 

JlpcrM. 

Country  .■■hippcr;  Orarge«.  ?n  cents  In  California  and 
Arir.ona.  15  cents  in  Florida  and  Texas;  lemons.  2>'  cents; 
tanfcrines,  'j.2  ctnts  in  California  and  Arirona.  14  n-nis  in 
Florida  and  Texas.    Retailer:  About  1  cent  per  pound. 

30  cents  per  hundred  12-  or  16-ouncc  pcckares. 

$1.10  per  cord  for  pirc  and  5  cent"  for  hard  weed. 

10  cents  per  ton  for  wiring  and  strapping  in  bundles,  and 
50  and  70  cents,  respectively,  on  wooden  and  steel  pallet. 

Producer:  12  to  15  percent.  Retailer:  About  22}i  to  29 
cents  per  jrarment. 

Producer:  4H  percent. 

Producer:  5H  to  6»4  cent.«-  per  pound,  by  type  and  ply." 

Producer:  8  percent.    Ret«:i5er:  About  4  jiercent. 

Producer:  14.1  to  19.7  percent.  Retailer:  10  8  to  15.4  per- 
cent. 

7.8  percent. 

Producrr;  20  percent  over  October  K41. 

Producer:  5.2  percent. 
Supplier:  10  percent  over  If 42. 

Country  shipper;  !0  cents  per  bushel."    Retailer  About  2 

jocnts  per  |X)UDd.<- 
Whofc>s8lers:  14  to  34  percent.    Retailers:  l  to  20  percmt. 
10  cents  per  barrel. 

5  percent,  per  fjound  oi  cotton  content. 
H  cent,  per  pound  of  contained  cotton. 
Producer;  4f^.h  percent  above  most  comparable  1642  car. 

Retailer  43  percent. 
35  cents  per  M  1-inch  yards. 
fl.6  percent. 
Producer  .'1.6  percent  over  most  comparable  1942  car. 

Retailer:  45.2 percent. 
About  14  percent  on  cotton  and  £  percent  on  wool. 

MUl:  10  percent  over  1€42. 
Average  754  percent. 

About  23  percent. 

Indeterminate. 

Producer:  13  percent  over  Oct.  1, 1941. 

Producer:  8.0  to  16.4  percent  over  1M2.    Retailer:  2.3  to  It 

percent. 
•  cents  per  pound.  . 
Producer:  From  3  to  'M  percent  aocordinc  to  grade. 

Producer:  25  cents  per  M.    Retailer:  1  cent  on  2  packs; 

vending  machine  sales,  except  "aoooomy,"  1  cent  per 

pack. 
Average  7  percent. 

Producer  and  wholesaler:  8  to  10  percent. 
Varied.  '• 


Apr.  26,1946     Malleable  iron  ca!>tings Prodooer . 

Ai>r    25. 1!M6     Metal  upholstery  springs.  con.st ruction,  and  accessories AU. 

Apr.  2Gi  1946     Tools,  dies,  jigs,  fixtures,  molds,  and  patterns  (sold  with  |  Producer, 
machines,  parts  and  industrial  equipment). 

»  Until  June  15. 

"  For  mills  paying  and  not  paying,  respectively,  WLB  wage  increafcs. 

'•  Increase  effective  untU  May  31,  1946. 

>•  Reflects  rise  in  sugar  eo=ts.    Only  processors  with  a  no-balance  inventory  processed  from  sugar  purchased  before  Feb.  10, 1946,  may  take  the  Inereaie. 

"  Distributed  in  2  bands  for  pro«lucers  paying  and  not  paying  WLB  wage  rises.  ^ 

'•  Increa.«es  clTective  until  .\pr.  3<i 

••  New  ceilings  may  reflect  current  in.stead  of  base-period  costs.  '  / 

Kot*.— Excludes  price  ircrearcs  allowed  under  individLa.  company  adjustment  provision. 


\ 


I 
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Price  increases — Continued 


Apr.  »,1M6 

Do 

Do 


Po 

Do .. 

Apr.  30.  IMA 

Do 

Apr.    W.  1946 

Do 

Apr.  ai.  1046 
Apr.  33.1M6 

Do 


».  23.1M0 

Do 

Apr.  24.  l'.*l« 
Apr.  2MMe 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Apr.  3A,1M6 


Commodity 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 

Apr.  29,  tl«6 
Apr.  %).  liM6 

Do 


Do 

Do , 

Apr.    1.1W6 

Apr.    3, 1946 

Apr.  23, 1M« 
Ai>r.  ^,  1V46 


Do. 
Do. 


Mar    l,l»4« 
Do 


Do 

May    2.1M6 


Do. 


May    3,l»i« 
Do 


Do. 


Do 

May    MM« 

Do_ 

Do 


Do 

Do- 


Do. 
Do- 


Dc. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Caskets  and  shells  and  shocks  (low -end). 

Clay  drain  tile  (Ubio  and  Micbigan) 

Lamb  and  mutton  wholesale  cuts .., 


Level  of  action 


Lead— special  iMCkinK  and  lesdtnf  (at  buyer's  request) 

SjHHrtatleflfBniwOow-endi 

Kye  bread  (net  has  than  1  part  rye  to  4  parts  wheat  flour). 


Wafpfproof  rubber  (outwear 

Nfftal  nonhous»-hold  funiilure 

Warm  air  i.,r,,,.,.  >  ^i.*  issj'mblies,  and  repair  parts........ 

Mitnl  (I  •  riiiKs 

Miirktt  «       .     .  .ted  (trades) 

Vitrifled  clay  x*rx  |>ii«  and  allied  products  (Eastern  and 

Ea-^t  Central  Slate*) 
Pole^ine  hardware  and  line  ccostruction  specialties  (except 

(or  overhead  trolley  lines). 
I.evers.  rasthel.  and  barmen  lares  (S2  low-prtrrd  lacrs)    ... 
Cutting  tools  and  machinery  atlachnirnts  and  accf-^sories . 
.Milk-bottle  stock  paperboard  (2 major  manutacturers)"... 
Fluorescent  and  specialty  tranirfbrmers 


^taple  sirup  and  supar  (bulk,  sirup,  and  block  .<ufrar,  con- 
tainers of  24  ounces  or  Icsj;). 

Muffiers,  tall  pipes,  and  exhau.<it  pipes  (replacement) 

Pontiac  autoraaios  (2  models,  unin.«trtlled) 


Pennsylvania  anthracite  (rroup  1  mines,  when  shipped  via 
the  Great  Lakes  and  sold  on  dock  on  the  Vnited  States 
bank  of  Lake  .^ujerioror  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Michigan, 
north  of  and  inclu<lin(!  Wauke«ran,  III.). 

Linoleum  and  felt-base  f?oor  and  wall  covering  (except 
carpets*. 

Pteel  shovels,  srade.s.  and  scoops 

Metal  hoit^.  ti<.' 1  fiirniture . . .... 

Home  »  i  ironinK  machines 

Cft.-'t  ire:  :  •■  and  acf'essorie.s  (convectors,  convector, 
ba-vhoaril.  and  bathroom  radiator),  radiators  (or  blower 
and  ventilator  systems,  and  radiator  bushings,  plufrs, 
nipples,  brackets,  pedestals,  and  chaplets  including  steel 
chapleUV 

Non—  '■  "•"  'heathed  rable  (type  R,  insulated  with  syU- 
tl.  -n. 

Re}  1  -1  nlaoement  parts  under  O .MPR  (for  domestic 

coukioK  an<I  heating  stoves,  washing  and  ironing  ma- 
chines, mechanital  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  at- 
tachment), bu-siness  an<l  otTice  machines). 

Crude  oil  (19  pools  in  California.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Xew  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Te\a.«V 

Men's  knitted  underwear  (low-end  athletic  shirts,  union 

suits,  df'^'V.r^ 

Woven  (1  'ibrics  (low-end,  distributor  sales) 

ChevroV  t  .-) 


Oeneral  Motors  automobiles  (except  Chevrolet  and  Pontiac) 
Pontiac  (4  station  waaons) 


Brass  mill  products....  

Crwle  oil  (8  t>ools  iii  Galifoitiia,  Kansas,  Michigan,  and 

Oklahoma).  "" 

Hand  lawn  movers 

Bedspreads,  napery,  and  woven  decorative  fabrics  (at  least 

9.^  percent  cotton). 
Ra<lio  receiver  and  special  purpose  tubes 


.\sphalt  coated  insulating  sheathing  (2J  x  32  inches). 
Gray  iron  castings 


Pearlhig  barley. 


Special  mill  work 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  screwy ; • ... 

Chemical  cordwood  (Missouri) 

Finished  corduroy  and  velveteen... .. ........ 

Green  Spanish  olives. ^^ 

Insulation  and  felt  cordwood  (woduced  in  West  Virginia. 

Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri). 

Low -cost  apparel  (sold  by  credit  retailers) 

Prefobricated  dweilinc  structuri  and  subassemblies  (unin- 

stalled). 
Pulpwood   (Delaware,  Maryland,   West  Virginia,  Ohio, 

Kentucky,  Indiana,  IllinoLs,  Missouri). 
Vises  and  parts  (except  machine  attachments  and  binge  or 

ciiain  pipe  viaes). 

Western  pine  stock  millwork .. ...... 

Wire-tied  innerspring  mattresses......... ....... 


Producer 

All 

All,  except  retailer. 


Supplier.. 
Prnduetr.. 
All 


Wholesaler. 
All , 

<lo. 


Pro"lueer  and  jobl*r. 

Producer 

All.......,j. 

...do...., 


Producer  and  jobber. 

All 

I*rodueer 

All 


Packer,  wholesaler,  retailer. 


Producer  *  and  wholesaler. 
All 


Dealer. 


All. 


.do. 


IToducer. 
All 

....do.... 


....do... 
....do... 

Prwiuccr. 
....do... 


Amount  of  increase 


Re.>^}ller. 
All 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 

Producer.. 


All 

Producer.. 

Producer  and  whofcsaler. 


All 

Producer. 


Merchandisers  (except  producers, 
country  shippers,  trucker-mer- 
chants, and  retailers). 

All. 


All  except  producers. 

Mill....:..!. 

Producer 


All 

Producer 

Retailer 

AU  except  producer. 


Producer. 


AU. 


..do„ 
-.do.. 


'  Reflects  l^per-ton  increa.<e  for  carbon  and  aDoy  steels,  ordered  by  Stabiliiation  Administrator. 
»lntUJune30. 

■  Replaces  reconversion  factors  for  furnaces  of  9  percent  for  oil  burners  and  12.5  percent  tor  gaa. 

■  Ceiitaigs  may  not  exceed  esuhlished  cut-off  prices. 
>  Producing  60  percent  of  output. 

*•  Replaoes  mcrMae  (actors  of  6.3  and  14.4  percent  Issued  in  January. 

*  Except  automotive  producers. 

■  Beplawi  9  percent  rise  granted  in  February. 

■  neMMW  reconversion  increase  factor  of  5  percent  isstied  in  February. 

*  Total  17  percent  ovtr  I94l. 

*  Partial  pass-through  of  producer  rise  in  XovembCT. 

*  For  nearrst  comparable  model. 

"  To  mills  i«\  ing  approved  wage  incieaaes;  other  miUs  somewhat  lower. 

■  Total  I*  pcrcvni  rise. 


15  percent  ancl  25  percent,  respectively. 

$1.30  per  ton. 

10  cents  per  hundredweight  for  kosher  foresaddle,  foroquar- 

ter,  bmcelet,  and  all  whole  or  half  chuck;  25  cents  per 

hundredweight  for  fabricated  cuts  (WSA  specifications) 

sold  to  sp«'cifle(i  buvers. 
20  and  40  cents  per  toil 
25  i»ercent. 
Proilucer:  ".    rents    per   pound.'    WholescJe:  Maximums 

limited  to  12  cent,'  j  er  poimd  * 
10  percent.  . 

Pro<liicer:  10..'  percent  over  October  1941  to  resellers. 
Average.  12.3  iHTcent.-' 
PrfKlun-r:  5  to  35  tents  rer  Item  as  listed. 
Average,  lo  percent. 
Producer:  15  percent. 

Do. 

H  eent  to  22  cents  per  yard,  depending  on  width.o 

Pro<lufer-  17  3  i)erit'nt  over  March  194Z 

$10  and  $2fi  per  ton,  resiiectivcly.    / 

Pro<lucei    11  percent  on  fluorescent;  19 percent  on  speclalf  j 

over  October  IWI.x 
Packer;  .About  3  cents  per  pound. 

Producer:  12  percent  above  March  1942. 

Producer:  45.5  and  4f>.3  percent.  Pontiac  to  distributor: 
25  and  27.1  percent.  Wholesaler:  21.3  and  23.3  percent 
Retailer:  8.R  and  10.2  percent.    All  over  1941  prices. 

5  to  15  cents  per  net  ton. 


Producer:  About  15.5  percent  over  March  ^42."    Retailer: 

6  jxTccnt. 
Pro«lucvr:  9  percent.    Retailer:  .\tout  7  to  10  cents  each. 
7  percent  aliove  1941." 

Producer:  fi.8  perwnt  over  current  ceilings." 
Producer:  37  percent  over  October  lt4l. 


U  percent  over  October  1£41, 

5.0  percent,  9..'  percent.  1C.5  percent,  6.0  percent,  and  12,0 
percent  respectively. 

5  to  35  cents  per  barrel. 

About  25-percent  above  March  1P42. 

Indeterminate." 

Producers:  11  0  to  140  percent  over  1042.    Retailers  4.9  ii 

7.9  percent  over  1942. 
Producer:  4.5  to  7.4  p)ercent.    Retailer:  1.6  to  3.5  percent. 
Producer:  23.0  to  24.0  percent  over  1942.    Retailer  20.0  to 

20.8  percent." 
Producer:  Average  13.3  percent  over  March  1642. 
1  to  35  cents  per  barrel. 

Producers-  9.4  percent. 
About  hV.  percent. 

Producer:  20  percent  for  replacement  tubes;  15  percent  ftr 
all  others. 

Producer  $4  per  M  square  feet. 

16  percent  for  ceilings  froien  August  1941  through  January 
1942  prices:  12  percent  for  these  fixed  by  formula  from' 
October  26.  l'.»42,  through  December  1943;  6  jierccnt  f(  r 
those  with  pre-base-pcriod  ceilings  or  with  ceilings  fixcl 
in  1944. 

5  cents  per  bushel. 


Indeterminate. 

7  percent  for  products  sold  on  f  list  or  discount  basis.' 

11  percent. 

11.8  percent  on  carded  corduroy,  21.3  percent  on  combcf : 

11.3  percent  on  carded  velveteen.* 
25  to  50  percent. 
3.5  to  17.5  percent;  also  t.  per  cord  for  deliveries  to  mill  by 

truck, 
17  percent  on  cash  sales. 
Varied. 

Average  7  to  8  percent  per  standard  cord;  also,  rone  V,  |3 

per  cord,  for  deliveries  to  mill  by  truck. 
Producers:  8  percent  over  March  1942, 

Mill:  Average  23  percent. 

Producer:  Additional  2  percent  over  October  1941.K 
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Price  increases — Continued 


Fffectivedate! 


Commodity 


Level  of  action 


May  7 
Do. 
Do. 


1940 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

V.nv    8, 1946 
Do 


To. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

May    9,  I94fi 


Do 
Do. 


t 


Do. 


Do  .. 
May  10,  lS4fi 


Do. 


Audio  transformers  and  chokes  (having  fixed  iron  cores)..., 

Combed  cotton  yarns  (sold  for  making  ripiwrtapel 

Knitted  products  (men's    women's,  and  children's  knit 

underwear,  sleepers,  and  hosiery  of  cotton,  wool,  or  mix- 

tiir>s  of  the  two;  and  flat  and  circular  fabrics,  tubing, 

wri<tlets  (for  gloves>,  and  Itags). 

Mechiiiics'  hand  S'^rviee  tools. 

Oats  (shlpi)ed  to  Kansas  for  feeding  purposes') 

Radio  trnnsfdrmers,  and  vibrators 

Rev(T!-c  tw  L't  (arde<l  yarn  (exclu^lvely  (or  making  cotton 
hoset." 

Woo.l  boring  and  rutting  tools  (manually  operated) 

Armored  (BXt  cable    

Rathin"  and  sbowereaps  (synthetic,  substitute,  or  natural 

rublicri. 
Business  nmchines.. 


Producer, 
.do..... 


Copfior  wire  prodiuis  and  services , 

.North  bi-niloek  luinlier  (Lake  Stales  area) 

Northen»tiTfiM)(t»rod  Itinilcr  (iiquareedpe  hemlock,  spruce, 
Norway  pine,  ep.'tern  white  c«'dar.  jack  pine,  and  the 
same  sr cries  imported  from  eastern  Canada). 

-Vorthenstern  foflwood  hiniher  (round  edge  white  pine) 

Northen.^iem  .«rfi wood  lumber  (eastern  sjiruce  lath) 

Northeaslern  foftwood  luniNT  (while  c«>(l(»r  shingles) 

N'ortliea-iicrn  'oftwood  lumber  (white  and  Norway  pine 
imt)orted  fmra  Ottawa  Valley,  Canada). 

Plastic  produciv 

Retail  shoe  resoling  (.\vonite,  Neo-cord,  O'Sullivan  plas- 
tic) 

Stock  screen  goods 


Textile  awnings 

Coniprc.SvSors.  condensing  units,  and  parts  (5  horsepower  or 

k-.ss). 

Finished  rayon  piece  goods  

Noriborn  white  cedar  and  tamarack  fence  posts  (from 

Miehifan.  Minnesota,  and  Wiscon.sin). 
Win<iow  shaiic.<  anil  rollers 


Do. 
Do. 


Wo-of^en  fence  posts  (small  sales  by  retail  yards). 
.\br!sive  produets 


Asphalt  and  tarred  roofing  products. 
Farm  machinery  ., 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do. 


May  11,1940 

Do 

Do- 


Do. 

Do 

Mar  ]X  1946 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do....... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


May  14. 1C46 
Do. 

Do 

'Do 

May  pi,  lB4«i 
May  17, 1946 

Do 


Iron  and  steel  products  (prime  hot  and  cold  rolled  sheets 

an  1  siriii  ninrlc  from  .selected  rimmed  stock  or  aluminum 

killed  steel). 

Barley 

Corn  .-. 

(•rain  s'lrghums 

Grni'is  alnl  fwils  (meat  scrap,  hominy  feed,  pom-rerm  meal, 

l>ri'wers'  dried  grains,  dried  beet  pulp,  rice   bran,   mill 

feeds,  and  minor  meals  (balwssu.  etc.). 
Feeds  and  meals  («'iyt>ean,  e<'itons(><'<l,  peanut,  and  linseed 

nicils,  cluti  n  fei^d,  an'l  gluten  mfil). 

Fish  meal  and  fish  scrap  and  tankage 

Oats • 

Rve 

Wheat 

Woman's  hen'i  oiitsoles  (heavier weight  leather.  8-  to  BH- 

inch  stiirks  o'  20  pairsV  ■" 
Cntt/in  wntori>ro'if(  d  elothine  (low-eml). 
MiHir 


SnufT 


inc  services  by  lumber -distribution  yards 


Tire-innati'-n  stands 

Vencr  Iocs  («oulIi«-«.s;ern  area) 

Casein  flue  .  \ 

Clocks  and  "nonjewcled"  watches  (domestic). 


Cotton  textiles  (l.'i  new  maior  item  groupsK" 

Electric  motors  (fractional  horseitower  and  integral  horse- 
power motors).  -  , 

Furniture,  k>w-end  (sales  to  commercial  and  institutional 
users). 

Internal  combustion  engines  and  equipment 

Mixetl  aTiinial  and  ix)ullry  feeds 

SoftTTood  n:oMin[:s    ■ 

Steel  power  tmi'.eis  and  equipment 

t'pholsfpred  furniture  (low -end) 

Yarn-dyed  slack  suitings ■ 


May  18,1C46 
Do 


Bleached  stiHile  waxinr  paper 

Coated  and  cowibined  fabrics 

Hardwood  stock  stair  parts 

Solid  wood  pulp  paperboard ■ 

Radios 

Flar..seed -". 

Hardwood  fleering  (oak,  beech,  pecan,  and  gum) 

Civilian  trucks,  truck  tractors,  and  motorcycles  (except 

racing  rr.otf-rcycles). 
Low-<iuality  hull  fibers  (with  SS  percent  alpha  cellulose 

content  or  les.s). 


All. 


...do 

Merchandiser. 

Producer 

do 


AU. 


do. 


.do. 
do. 


All  except  retail. 

All 

do 


.do. 


.do. 
do. 
.do 


Producer  ... 
Repairman. 

All  


All  except  retailer. 
All 


Producer  and  converter. 
.^11  


do. 


Retailer 
All 


.....do 

...  do 

Warehouse. 

All 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 


-do. 


.do. 
.do. 


do.... 

do... 

Producer. 


Wholesaler 
Mill.  ..... 

All 


do 

Producer... 

All 

do 


Mill. 
AU... 


Wholesaler. 


AU 

Producer 

..do 

All 

Producer 

MiU 


Producer. 


Oil  crusher. 


Amount  of  incrtaas 


Producer 

All 

Producer 

Country  shipper 

AU 


I 


7.7  percent, 
6.4  percent. 

Prcfducer:  75  cents  to  $5  per  pound  of  contained  cotton 
yam.    Retailer:  A  bout  2  to  5  cents  per  pair  for  hose,  and 

5  to  35  cents  \vr  imdergarment. 

Producer*:  5  percent  ov/>r  March  1942. 
Average  k-.ss  than  Ho  cent  |>er  bushel 
3.4  percent. 
Us  cents  per  jwund. 

Producer;  17.3  percent. 

Prmlucers:  .\vernge  14  percent.  / 

Producer:  About  as'spero-nt.    Retailer:  About  10  percent. 

Producers:  12  peroent.  ReUiler:  About  3^  percent  oTor 

1942. 
Average  12'/  percent. 

Mill:  Average  14  p«Tcent.    RetaU:  Average  10  peroeaL 
MUl:  $3,10  per  M.b.m. 


MiU:  $2tier  M.  b.  m. 
Mill:  75  cents  to  $1  i>er  M  pieces. 
Mill:  25  to  4<l  e«'nts  jht  square. 
Mill:  8  r>errent  f  o.  b  mill. 

Indeterminate. 

15  cents  for  men  s  and  boys'  .sires  under  Siv  and  all  women's 

sires:  25  cent?  for  men's  and  boys'  large  sires. 
Producer:  .\verare  14.5  |M>rrent  f  o.  b.  mill  or  15.4  percent 

delivpre<l. 
Pro<lurer;  12  f)ereent  on  sales  to  distributors. 
Producer:  17  percent. 

Indeterminate. 
Producer:  11  fiercent. 

Producer:  15  percent  for  cloth;  20  percent  for  fiber  and 
paix>r;  »  percent  on  direct  sales  to  consumers. 

20  perc<>nf  on  sales  of  less  than  *lo. 

Producer'  22.3  jx'rcent  over  October  1941  for  artificial  abra- 
sive grain:  24.2  percent  for  coated  and  bonded  |>rodurts 
usinc  the  grain. 

Producers:  .\verape  7..5  percent  for  East,  and  3  percent 
across-the-board  for  the  West. 

Producer:  .Average  10  percent.  Retailer:  5  percent  on  new 
equipment 

15  to  35  cents 


9  rents  per  bushel. 
25  cents  per  buslK'l. 
$18  per  hundredweight. 
$10  per  ton. 


$14  per  ton. 

$10  per  ton  Rn<l  $7.,%  per  ton,  respectively. 

5  cents  Iter  bii.shel. 
10  cents  per  bushel.  / 

15  cents  jMT  bushoj. 
Average  2<j  percent. 

Varied.** 

35  cents  U.  f  1 .75  per  M  b.  m  according  to  service  performed 

Producers:  Average  5.2  cents  per  (xiun'l.    Retailers  h  «'nt 

to  5.9  cents  depending  upon  size  of  imckage. 
Producer'  II  percent  over  OctoN-r  1941. 
$10  per  l.fXXi  feet  on  Iocs  If.,  17,  and  20  inches  and  larger. 
Producer:  .^veraire  25  jierrent. 
I'roducer:  20.5  jiercent  for  watches:  17  percent  for  sprins- 

wound  clocks:  15  percent  for  electric  clocks. 
From  12.2  to  2+.2  percent. 
Producer:  About  17  percent. 

10  percent. 

Producers:  15.5  percent. 

About  $C  to  $10  per  ton. 

Varied. 

Producer:  16  percent  over  June  1941. 

Indeterminate." 

2  to  18  percent  on  deliveries  before  Mar.  8,  1»4«,  and  10  to 

39  percent  for  aU  others. 
About  10  t)ercent. 

Converter   7  j)ercent,  apprcximatcly. 
Varied. 

Average  13  percent. 
Producer:  8  jiercent.* 
25  cents  per  bushel. 
From  4hi  to  12h  percent:  premium  of  $4  per  M  h.  m.  for 

bona  fide  less-lhan -carload  lot  rail  shipments  restored. 
Indeterminate. 

Do. 


* 


•»  I'se  must  be  certified  to  0P.\. 

"l-u^h^a"  lug'g\reTrp  VA'cIi^sLl'^S^^rL^he^S^T^inn,.  and  rayon -decorated  gray  trouserings;  woven,  dh.ecked,  or  stri,*d  rheeferloth;  print^kith  yarn  pjy 
reinfor-cid  mosSfi?rnettfn'^^.  r^nd  rackaM V"h^  cloth;  six  colored  yam  dr.^s  poods;  fancy  w...jpcords  and  cotton  suitings,  both  less  than  25  percent  wool  and  wovon  oa  wooten 
system;  cotton  velvet  with  combed  yarn  back  and  carded  pile;  and  knitted  polishmg  cloth  and  laundry  paddmg. 

"P.eflects  Bankhead  textile  Increases. 

"  Resillers  fiass  en  dollar  .indcent  amount  except  for  sets  retailing  under  $21. 

NoTE.-Exclu«lcs  price  incrcsscs  allowed  under  individual  cwnpany  adjustment  provision. 
XCn— App.^— 259 
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Price  increases — Continued 


Efl«ctJTc  date, 


Commodity 


LeTcl  of  action 


Majr  1«11M« 
May  an  IMC 

r)o 

Do 

May  21.  me 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  22. 1946 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  23, 1M6 

Do 

May  M.  1»46 

Do 

l>o 

Do 

Do .! 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

May  S«,l»46 

May27,  l»4e 

Do 

Do 

Do....... 

Do 

l>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  28.  lOM 

May  391 1»M 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mity  30. 1»46 
May  31, 1M6 

Da 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Soft-nilrd  cotton  twills  and  drilH 

KTapor«ted  milk  (domcttie  and  British  sundard) 

8n<all  rlrctrinl  appliaiieeR 

Staple  work  kIotcs  (mad*  of  ouitoo  flannel,  jerwy,  oombi- 

natioB  Intber.  and  fabric). 
BicyclM  (prewar  modrls) 


Caxt-iron  boikn;  and  radiati«Mi. 


Import«<l  natural  ttgins 

Industrial  air  comi^vimrs  (lO-bnnepowcr  and  under,  in- 

riudins  intcitral  ports  and  aocesaories). 
Oatbpvd  moton. 


Western  pine  moidin0  Qow-end,  bouaetHrid,  and  indus- 
trial). 

Automobiles  (Cbevrolct,  Pootiac.  OMsmobile,  Buick, 
Ca-lillari. 

Automobile*  (Ford.  Mercury.  Lincoln) 

Automobile!!  (Hudson* 

Autoniobilcs  (IMymouth,  Dodge,  De  Soto.  Chrysler) 

Automobiles  (Saab) 

Automobiles  (I'lickard) 

Automobiles  (Studebaker  Champions  and  Commanders, 
\\H7  model' 

Waterproof  rubber  Ibotwear  (mail  order  salca) 

Cast-iron  snii  piue  and  nttincs .. 

Recoopereil  use*)  wtiisky  barrek . . 

Feed  screeniiifC" 

AntoouUie  riertric  temperature  controls . . 

Comiunle*!  metal  culverts 

Fir  stock  millwork  (screen  doors  and  combination  screen 
and  'itorm  doors,  etc.). 

Frwh  peaches 

Rubber-.  |>yroiylin-.  or  oil-eoatcd  fobrics  (except  window 
atMdeclothK 

SpnnBint  natural  o<l 

Tools,  dim,  jtits,  flxtuifs.  mokls,  and  patterns. 

VenaOT  (boa  jtraide  veneer  (rotu  codonwood,  same  rcneer  of 
other  siiecMB,  and  oofDineirtMl  ha.«>s»ood  veneorV 

Diiwfiiiaii  roolasMa  (saks  to  feeders,  feed  producers,  indus- 
trial uaers.  and  intennediale  duHribulors). 

Anklets  and  boaiery 

Asbeatus-oement  sfaincin 


Baled  .southern  pine  woo<i  excelsior  (Gulf  and   .\tlantie 

CoHst  (Delaware  and  south)  States,  and  Arkansas  and 

Teniie.s.-*ct. 
BhI«.I  s,.i:thtrn  pine  wood  esoeisior  (Gulf  an<l  Atlantic 

(  rs  (Delaware  and  south),  and  Arkansas  and 

"I . 
Citruiitruiu '--- 


Gears,  pinion*,  sprockets,  speed  reducers 

Hardwuml  floormK  (oak,  beech,  gum,  and  pecan  flooring) . . 

Mica  capacitors 

Macbine.s  parts  and  industrial  equipment — 

Stork  millwork 

Corn  milline  product*  (except  hominy  leed,  com  bran,  germ 

cake,  and  cerm  meal) 
Melons -, 


Won<]wnrkin(r  and  timber  work  in?  macbincry 

Yellow  bar  lanndry  soap — 

Yellow  pine  fcnoe  posts  (Eastern  Sutes) 

BoofiriBiBi  and  haod-tied  b(>x.«prin(;  nmstnictions 

Hardwood  lumber  (South  Central  area,  listed  grade.'!) 

Hawaiian  mobuses 

I^umber  (Douftesflr,  western  bemk>ck,  and  true  fir) 

Mohair  yarna.  matehincs,  and  tops 

Oil  OeM  and  water  driUinc  machinery  hthI  equipment  {ex- 
cepi  drlllpip«\  casinr,  engines,  and  t%nks) . 

Rubber  reclairain«  service  and  reclaimed  rubber 

Shoes  (low-end.  simiUr  to  im:" 

Sleeping  pillows  (feather  and  down  lUled) 


West  coast  ethyl  akoboi  (of  Hawaiian  molasses). 
Western  agricultural  shook 


Mill. 
An... 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 


Importer. 
AH 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Retailer. 

All 

Coopers. 
All 


Manufacturers  and  distributors. 

Producer 

All 

....do. 


.do. 


Producer  and  dealer. 

Producer 

do 


Importer 


All  except  proriticer. 
All 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 

do. 


Retail- 

All  except  producer. 

rro»lucer  ".  

All  except  producer. 
AU 


.do. 


....do 

...do.... 

do 

do 

Mill.  

Importer  and  wholosakT. 

All 

Producer 

AU :.. 


Mills  and  rpctoimers. 
All 

do..:. 


Dktiller... 
Producer.. 


Amotmt  of  Increase 


1  cent  per  ywd  for  poods  3.32  yards  to  the  pound  and 
heavier;  ?ii  cent,  3.33  yanls  and  liphter. 

Producer:  2f>  cents  to  civilians  and  KS  cents  to  Government. 
Retailer:  1  cent  per  (V  or  MV^Junce  can. 

Producer:  9.3  percent."    Retaik>r:  4  to  5  percent  over  1942 

Pro<lucer:  10,  3,  and  4.1  percent,  respectively.  Retaikr 
2  to  3  cents  per  pair. 

Producer:  1«  percent  over  October  1941  or  10  percent  ovei 
March  1942.    Retailer:  About  10  percent. 

Producer:  15  percent  and  approximately  4  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

Indeterminate.  •■• 

Producer:  18  percent. 

Pro<iucer:  10  percent  over  October  1941;    Retailer:  About. 

fi  jiercent. 
Producer:  .^vprajrc  20  percent  and  6  jwrcent,  respectively 


Retailer:  3.9  to  2.2  percent 


Retailer  16  to  18  percent. 


Retailer:  10  to  13  percent 
Producer:  3.9  to  6.5  percent. 

Producer:  (1.1  to  8.4  percent.  Retailer;  4.7  to  .V8  percent 
Producer:  7.7  to  in.«  percent.  Retailer:  0.4  to  9.2  percent- 
Producer;  Kfi  to  11.2  percent.  Retailer  fi.7to  9.7  percent. 
Producer-  7.8  to  8  percent.  Retailer-  fi.2  to  fi.e  percent. 
Producer:  111  to  13.4  percent.  Retailer:  6.5  to  S.2  percent 
Indeterminate." 

9  percent. 

Producer:  4lv  percent. 

90  wnt.-:  per  barri'l. 

Producer:  {6  to  $10  per  ton. 

15  percent. 

7  percent. 

Producer:  16  to  59.6  percent. 

Retailer:  About  1  cent  per  pound. 
Producer:  13.ti  jiercciit 

About  40  percent. 

Indeterminate. <i 

19.  23.  and  22  f>ercent.  resfiectively. 

25  cents  for  5  to  20  tons  loaded  in  tnicks  and  .'0  cents  for  less 
than  5  tons;  C'l.S^S  (or  loading  in  tXK^pound  drums. 

Varied. 

Prcxlucer:  15  percent  for  roofinp,  and '5  percent  for  sidinf. 
Retailer;  Approximately  10  and  3  percent. 

Proilucer:  .\bout  23  percent. 


Producer:  $2  per  ton  for  I.  c.  I.  shipments  of  1  to  10  tons,  14 
for  less  than  1  lou,  aud  $2  on  sales  to  direct  consumers. 

Country  shipper;  6  to  2fi  cents  per  standard  box.    Retai:: 

About  1  cent  per  pound. 
Produo'r:  13  percent. 
3  to  »  p»>rwnt. 
Indeterminate. 

Do.     • 
Retailer;  t<.  percer»t. 
Processor:  5U  cents  per  hundredweight. 

(bounty shipp«r:  About  12to  17^-jperceiSt.    Retailer:  About 

1  cent  a  pound. 
Producer:  I'l  i«ercent 

Pro<lucer:  ANiut  20  percent.    Retailer:  )  to  2cents  per  ba-. 
Producer:  20  percent. 

Producer:  16  |>eroent  over  1941.    Retailer:  about  2  pcrornr. 
11  pel  cert. 
S3  per  ton. 
$3.50  per  M.  b.  m. 

20.  .1,  and  2  tri  3  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 
Producer;  10  percent. 

6.7  percent. 

Prcwiicer:  Approximately  10  to  LSporcent. 

Pro<liiccr:  Average  IJJ  percent.    Retailer;  About  2.'  ccn-s 

per  pair. 
About  2.7  cents  per  gallon. 
r.SOper  M  b.  m  « 


•  18  percent  over  October  1941. 
■  S  to  3  times  former  specific  ceilings. 

•  Prodiicir  l!>47  pruv  ranges  from  tlj34  to  $1,178,  compared  with  $507  to  r46  for  1941  car. 
«  To  reflect  current  instead  of  bnse-perlod  easts. 
<*  On  sales  to  a  purefaiaer  la  a  price  daaa  by  himaelf. 

•  Extension  to  June  30  of  rise  which  was  to  have  expired  May  SO. 

NoTB— Excludes  price  increases  allowed  under  iDdiridual  company  adjiisiroent  provision. 


Retail- 1947,  $1,046  to  $1,477;  1941,  $674  to  $992. 


Federal  Pobllc  Housing  a  Failnre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15, 1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  "RA- 


ORD.  I  wish  to  submit  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Joel  L.  Fletcher,  president  of  South- 
western Louisiana  Institute,  of  Lafaj'ette, 
La.,  which  is  self-explanatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  college  is  located  in 
southwest  Louisiana  and  serves  my  dis- 
trict as  well  as  the  entire  State,  and  this 
institution  is  considered  one  of  the  out- 
standing colleges  of  the  South.  The 
work  of  this  institution  during  peace- 
time, and  especially  their  work  during 
the  war.  is  recognized  throughout  the 


United  States,  and  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  LMr.  Domengeaux]  and  I  have 
been  in  constant  contact  with  the  F*ederj.l 
authorities  for  many  months  in  an  effoit 
to  obtain  housing  for  the  hundreds  cf 
veterans  who  have  selected  this  collegt?, 
and,  while  we  have  had  promise  after 
promise,  we  have  received  no  satisfactioa 
nor  any  housing  for  our  veterans. 

The  letter  from  President  Fletcher  fol- 
lows: 


a  jn^ 
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Southwestern  Louisiana  Inshiutb, 

Lafayette.  La.,  July  11.  1946. 
Congressman  Henkt  Larcade, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Larcade:  I  have  pro- 
tested so  many  times  during  recent  monthB 
at  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority  to  provide  facilities  at  this 
college,  that  I  would  say  nothing  more  on 
the  subject  if  It  v^ere  not  for  the  great  need 
which  exists  here.  Southwestern  has  turned 
away  hundreds  of  these  men  who  left  here 
to  enter  the  armed  forces  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  others  who  left  the  high  schools  of 
southwest  Louisiana  to  serve  their  country 
and  who  now  want, to  take  advantage  of  the 
GI  bill  of  rights. 

To  date  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority has  not  furnished  one  unit  for  one 
veteran  at  this  college.  This  is  a  true  state- 
ment In  spite  of  the  pages  of  reply  which  I 
have  received  refuting  and  alibiing  for  lack 
of  accomplishment  by  that  agency. 

It  is  true  that  this  college  secured  the 
army  airport  barracks  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  on  a  directive  from 
President  Truman,  but  the  Public  Housing 
Authority  has  not  spent  one  penny  on  those 
barracks  or  been  of  any  assistance  in  pro- 
viding units  there.  I  have  repeatedly  re- 
quested them  to  take  over  these  barracks 
and  reconstruct  them  Into  family  units.  In 
which  form  they  would  be  very  useful.  This 
they  have  consistently  refused  to  do.  Since 
March  1  they  have  been  at  work  upon  50 
units,  but  there  is  little  prospect  of  having 
these  ready  by  September  1,  and  I  sincerely 
doubt  that  they  will  be  ready  by  January  1. 

Congressman  Lar^zade,  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  only  way  you  will  get  this  housing 
problem  solved  Is  to  do  away  with  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Housing  Authority  and  turn  this 
work  over  to  the  Army.  Less  than  100  miles 
from  this  college,  there  are  many  barracks 
and  other  wartime  buildings,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Army  could  transfer  such 
buildings  to  college  campuses  If  the  Job  was 
turned  over  to  them.  Again  I  wish  to 
apologize  for  continuing  my  requests  In 
this  matter,  but  I  feel  so  strongly  upon  the 
subject  and  I  am  so  discouraged  at  the  fail- 
ure of  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  that 
I  am  obliged  to  write  you  in  spite  of  my 
reluctance  to  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joel  L.  Fletcher, 

President. 


The  Government  Still  Stand$ 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  15,  1946 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Suggest  a  means  of  raising  the  money  we 
voted  Saturday  to  loan,  or  give,  according 
to  varying  opinions,  to  Great  Britain: 

In  May  of  this  year,  there  were  33,900 
employees  of  the  OPA  in  the  United 
States  and  422  in  the  Territories,  a  total 
of  34,332.  This  figure  will  be  particular- 
ly interesting  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  an 
increase  of  1,066  over  the  number  em- 
ployed the  month  before.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  OPA  economy  theories,  OPA 
was  gradually  giving  up  its  controls  and 
reducing  its  work.  So,  according  to  its 
own  statistics,  the  less  work  OPA  has  to 
do,  the  more  people  it  takes  to  do  it. 

In  March,  the  last  month  for  which 
figures    are    available,    OPA    cost    the 


United  States  $8,052,033.  That.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  $268,401  per  day.  OPA  went 
into  a  cataleptic  state  on  June  30  at 
midnight,  a  condition  for  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  respon- 
sible. 

Congress  passed  what  might  be  called 
the  "pulmotor  resolution" — House  Joint 
Resolution  371— on  July  1.  The  other 
body  discussed  it  until  2  a.  m.  Saturday 
morning,  the  13th,  and  then  sent  it 
back,  after  several  major  operations. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCoRMACKl  says  he  expects  it  to  come 
to  this  floor  on  Tuesday,  the  16th.  Six- 
teen times  $268,401  equals  $4,294,416. 

Already,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  the  consumers,  the 
little  people  and  the  big  people  we  like 
so  much  to  talk  about  on  this  floor,  have 
been  saved  over  $4,000,000.  But  that  is 
not  all;  along  with  the  OPA,  the  dis- 
aster-inviting consumer-subsidy  pro- 
gram also  went  into  eclipse.  If  there 
ever  was  a  subject  to  which  the  familiar 
phrase  "good  riddance"  could  be  prop- 
erly applied,  this  political  subsidy  pro- 
gram is  it.  It  was  costing  the  American 
people  $1,900,000,000  a  year,  borrowing 
the  money  to  pay  the  subsidies,  so  the 
people  will  have  to  pay  back  the  loans 
at  a  time  when  they  may  be  less  able  to 
put  up  the  money  than  they  are  now. 
This  amount  of  almost  $2,000,000,000 
represents  $5,205,480  per  day.  Multiply 
that  by  16  and  we  get  $83,267,680,  already 
saved  by  the  Senate  discussion. 

Add  the  two  savings,  and  we  get 
$87,582,096.  I  think  that  is  important 
money.  'Shall  I  give  the  credit  for  this 
saving  to  the  President,  who  killed  OPA 
on  June  30,  or  shall  I  give  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate, which  has,  quite  properly,  been  giv- 
ing adequate  consideration  to  its  reen- 
actment?  Perhaps  credit  should  be 
divided.  Anyway,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  benefitted,  and  I 
again  call  to  your  attention  the  lact  that 
the  dire  predictions  of  the  Bowles  propa- 
ganda machine  have  not  come  to  pass. 
To  quote  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  another  crisis: 

God  reigns  and  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington still  lives. 

I  hope  Mr.  Bowles  will  think  of  this, 
while  he  is  taking  his  well-deserved,  and 
too-long-postponed,  fishing  trip.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  Congress  will  only  keep 
on  discussing  OPA  for  486  more  days, 
we  will  have  enough  money  for  the  loan 
to  Britain. 


Di$trict  Attomey$  of  California  Write 
Congre$$man  Again$t  Gambling  Ships 
Off  Coast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15. 1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unanimous 
consent  having  been  granted  me  so  to 
do,  I  now  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  dated  July 


8,  1946,  to  me  from  District  Attorney 
Cleary,  of  Modesto.  Calif.,  as  secretary 
of  the  District  Attorneys  Association  of 
my  native  State  of  California,  together 
with  the  resolution  he  therein  re- 
ferred to. 

The  reference  In  the  resolution  itself 
to  the  district  attorney  of  the  county 
of  Los  Angeles  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
preferred  location  of  the  gambling  ship 
would  be  off  the  coast  of  California  off 
Los  Angeles  County,  bestirs  my  em- 
phatic interest  in  and  support  of  S.  2199, 
by  Senator  Knowland,  of  California. 
For  my  home  city  is  the  great  harbor  and 
port  and  seacoast  city  of  Long  Beach, 
Los  Angeles  County. 

Here  is  the  base  of  the  Fifth  Fleet  and 
the  great  Roosevelt  Dry  Dock  and  Ter- 
minal Island  naval  yard.  These  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  of  the  fleet 
should  not  have  these  gambling  hells 
tucked  under  their  very  eyes.  The  the- 
ory of  getting  something  for  nothing 
never  contributed  to  our  economic  stat- 
ure as  a  Nation,  nor  did  it  in  practice 
add  .0  our  national  morale  or  security. 
Morality  is  the  strongest  armor  for  a 
nation,  and  the  flouting  of  it  on  the 
waterways  to  our  ports,  under  the  atten- 
tion of  our  men  of  the  Navy,  is  a  damn- 
able insult  to  the  attitude  of  our  Nation 
towards  decency  and  rectitude. 

The  waterways  of  the  seas  off  any 
coast  port  of  entry  is  too  close  to  permit 
any  floatTng  gambling  ship  and  floating 
insult  to  morality  and  forthright  citizen- 
ship. 

My  resolution  bespeaks  Federal  legis- 
lation In  the  premises.  I  hope  we  may 
enact  it. 

The  letter  and  resolution  follow: 

District  Attornet  of  Stanislaus  Countt, 

Modesto.  Calif.,  July  8.  1946. 
Hon.  Clyde  G.  Dotle, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Dotle:  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  district  attorneys  of  this  State, 
I  am  enclosing  copy  of  resolution  passed  at 
their  annual  convention  relative  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  Federal  legislation  controlling 
gambling  boats  off  the  shores  of  California. 

We  direct  your  earliest  attention  to  this 
situation  and  will  appreciate  any  efforts  you 
may  make  to  produce  some  satisfactory  re- 
sults with  reference  to  this  matter. 

I  am  also  enclosing  copy  of  another  reso- 
lution concerning  H.  R.  2635.  This  bill  is 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  State  of  California, 
due  to  the  fact  many  people  who  take  their 
family  responsibilities  too  lightly  migrate 
Into  our  State  and  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  we  find  the  father  of  the  family 
leaving  California  and  going  to  some  eastern 
State.  This  places  a  considerable  burden  on 
California  and  It  would  be  very  helpful  If 
we  had  a  Federal  law  that  would  aid  In  prose- 
cuting fathers  of  this  character,  or  aid  In 
returning  them  to  California  for  prosecu- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leslie  A.  Clxabt, 

Secretary,  District  Attorneys'  Association. 

Whereas  it  has  recently  been  announced 
that  certain  persons  plan  In  the  near  future 
to  circumvent^  the  desires  of  the  citizenry 
of  the  State  of  California  as  expressed  in  its 
statutes  pertaining  to  gambling  by  anchor- 
ing a  gambling  ship  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia; and 

Whereas  it  appears  to  the  district  attor- 
neys of  68  counties  of  this  State  assembled 
at  this  Thirty-sixth  Convention  of  the  Dis- 
trict Attorneys'  Association  of  the  State  <tf 
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California  that  such  an  operation  would  dl- 
reetlj  result  in  a  flouting  of  the  moral  atand- 
anla  i»rescrlbed  by  this  State,  and  aa  ex- 
preaaert  lo  our  laws  pertaining  to  gambling; 
and 

Whereas  such  an  operation  In  the  opinion 
of  the  district  attorneys  will  provide  avenues 
for  entrance  Into  this  State  and  Into  the 
United  States  for  persons  not  legally  entitled 
to  enter  therein:   and 

Whereas  such  an  operation  would  materi- 
ally Interfere  with  the  orderly  process  of  the 
law  of  this  State.  partlctUarly  In  those  coastal 
—      counties  directly   affected   by   the  proposed 

location  of  said  Rambling  ship;   and 
^  Whereas  It  appears  that  Federal  legislation 

enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  the  Federal  Government's  Juris- 
diction over  matters  maritime,  would  be  of 
great  aid  to  law  enforcement  officers  of  this 
State  in  prohibiting  gambling  operations  of 
the  type  herein  referred  to;  and 

Whereas  His  Excellency,  Earl  Warren.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  California,  has  in  his 
address  on  the  11th  day  of  June  1946  to  the 
delegates  to  this  convention  assembled, 
called  their  attention  to  Senate  bill 
3199.  Introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  May  15,  1946.  by  United  States 
Senator  from  Calilomia  William  Knowi  and, 
which  bill  has  been  read"  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  ^e  Judiciary,  which 
bill  In  substance  provides  jtgalnst  the  main- 
tenance of  gambling  ships  on  the  high  seas, 
and  also  the  operation  between  such  gam- 
bling ships  and  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  of  water  taxis  or  tender  boats:  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  expressed  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  coiuty  of  Los  Angeles. 
Fred  N.  Howser.  which  county  oX  Los  An- 
geles. It  appears  from  facts  now  within  the 
knowledge  of  law  enforcement  officers,  will 
be  directly  affected  by  the  proposed  location 
of  the  gambling  ship  herein  referred  to.  that 
Federal  legislation  would  be  of  great  aid  In 
combatting  the  maintenance  of  said  gam- 
bling ships  off  the  coast  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia: Be  It  therefore 

Resolved  by  this  eonrention  assembled. 
That  we  heartily  support  such  bill  above 
referred  to  and  urge  its  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  any  other 
needed  legislation  which  would  prevent  such 
gambling  operations  on  the  high  seas  to  the 
detriment  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  and  be  It  further 

iteaolted.  That  the  secretary  of  this  asso- 
ciation be  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Honorable  Senator  William  Know- 
XJiNO,  the  author  of  this  bill:  to  the  Honor- 
able Senator  SHxamAN  Downet.  and  to  each 
limber  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


GMDment  on  Commnnists  and  Conunumsm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  July  15, 1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  20  years  ago  I  took  an  active 
part  in  fighting  communism  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  (hiring  the  1920's  that 
jCommunist  schools  were  conducted  in 
large  city  slum  districts  and  also  in  the 
homes  of  "pink"  intellectuals.  Small 
children  were  marched  around  the  Amer- 
ican flag  spread  upon  the  floor,  told  to 
spit  upon  the  flag  and  to  repeat  in  uni- 
son: "I  hate  the  American  flag."  Many 
children  so  taught  then  are  now  acting 
as  leaders  in  the  Communist  movement 


in  this  country.  Our  Government  de- 
partments are  harboring  Communists  in 
key  positions  where  they  can  best  carry 
on  their  subversive  activities.  Communist 
leaders,  taking  orders  directly  from  Mos- 
cow, have  penetrated  labor  unions  only 
to  u-se  the  organizations  to  stir  up  strife 
in  an  effort  to  destroy  free  enterprise. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  rid  itself  of  the  Communists  now 
in  Its  employ.  Furthermore,  if  labor 
unions  are  to  survive,  as  they  should 
for  the  beneflt  of  labor,  they,  too.  should 
clean  their  unions  of  the  communistic 
leaders  who  now  cast  discredit  on  those 
who  tolerate  such  leadership. 

Under  leave  to  extend  I  am  inserting 
the  opinion  of  those  who  realize  the  dan- 
ger of  communism  to  our  safety  and  free- 
dom: 
Comment  on  Communists  and  Commxjntsm 

Soviet  Russia  being  a  military  ally  alone 
prevented  a  Communist  attempt  to  overthrow 
our  Govfmment  during  the  war. 

Now.  however,  they  are  making  up  for  lost 
time.  Already  the  Nation  is  seething  with 
strikes,  many  of  them  engineered  by  notori- 
ous Communist  agitators  in  defiance  of  pa- 
triotic American  union  leadership.  Already 
the  comrades  are  spreading  discontent,  sus- 
picion, and  fear  among  our  people. 

Our  society  and  Government  is  under  at- 
tack by  the  disciples  of  Marx.  Lenin,  and 
Stalin.  President  Truman  is  a  target  for 
Communirt  abuse.  Our  hero  generals.  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Patton,  are  smeared  at  Red 
meetings  and  in  the  Red  press.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  la  denounced  at  a  Red  rally  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  on  an  Interna- 
tional radio  hook-up.  The  new  class-war  to 
destroy  our  Republic  has  begun.  The  con- 
spiracy to  create  a  Soviet  America  Is  again 
under  way. 

The  American  people  cannot  afford  longer 
to  Ignore  this  threat  to  their  Institutions 
and  way  of  life.  The  situation  calls  for  in- 
telligeut  action. 

HERE  IS  THE  ANSWER 

Is  commtmlsm  a  threat  to  the  American 
way  of  life? 

Or,  are  so-called  Red-baiters  unduly 
alarmed? 

Is  there  really  an  organized  plot  to  over- 
throw our  Government  by  force? 

Or.  do  Commimlsts  Intend  merely  to  pro- 
mote their  alms  through  "democratic"  means 
at  the  ballot  box? 

Are  the  Communists  strong  enough  and 
smart  enough  to  accomplish  their  avowed 
purpose — the  creation  of  a  soviet  America? 

Or.  Is  the  Red  movement  composed  of  a 
weak  and  wooey  lot  of  scatterbralns  talking 
through  their  hats? 

In  any  case.  Is  communism  something 
which  should  concern  the  average  citizen? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  loyal  Americans 
will  be  found  taking  opposite  sides  on  all  of 
these  questions. 

Small  wonder  that  the  public  Is  confused 
over  the  Importance  or  nonlmportance  of 
this  vital  Issue.  Diabolically  clever  and 
heavily  financed  propaganda  by  the  Com- 
munists has  brought  about  this  bewilder- 
ment. It  is  part  of  the  plan  to  disarm  all 
thinking  dtlzetas. 

The  result  has  been  that  realistic,  factual 
warnings  of  official  Investigating  committees 
and  similar  expressions  of  concern  by  repu- 
table individuals  have  been  ignored  while 
communism  has  gone  on  building  strength 
until  today  the  peril  has  drawn  too  close  for 
comfort  or  disregard. 

And  a  host  of  Individual  patriots  who  have 
been  cottrageous  enotigh  to  sound  the  alarm 
have  been  smeared  so  badly  that  whatever 
they  Bay  now  la  taken  by  many  people  with 
a  grain  of  salt. 


Inqtiliies  Into  Communist  activities  by  the 
New  York.  California,  and  Massachusetts 
State  legislattires  and  two  Investigations  by 
committees  at  Congress  have  disclosed  Com- 
munist Intent  and  subversive  action  to  de- 
stroy our  form  of  government.  In  each  in- 
stance the  official  investigators  have  issued 
grave  warnings.  But  the  public  paid  little 
attention.    . 

Fifteen  years  ago.  there  was  appointed  a 
congressional  committee  to  Investigate  Com- 
munist Activities,  which  revealed  the  Red 
plot  In  all  Its  sinister  aspects.  These  revela- 
tions should  have  put  the  Nation  on  guard, 
but  unfortunately  the  warnings  went  un- 
heeded because  a  campaign  of  vilification 
and  smear  by  the  Communists  and  their 
dupes  was  immediately  directed  against  the 
chairman,  the  committee,  and  ItF  findings. 

In  recent  years.  Representative  Martin  Dies 
and  his  congressional  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  also  issued  revealing 
warnings  from  time  to  time.  The  Red 
smears  became  increasingly  vicious.  Doubt, 
disbelief,  and  confusion  were  planted  in  the 
public  mind.  The  warnings,  for  the  most 
part,  were  Ignored. 

Numerous  other  warnings  by  alarmed  lead- 
ers received  but  casual  mention  in  the  press 
or  on  the  radio  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Communists  or  their  friends,  many  of  whcm 
hold  strategic  positions  in  the  various  chan- 
nels of  public  information.  They  were  able 
to  "black  out"  many  of  these  warnings  and 
confined  dissemination  of  news  about  com- 
munism to  playing  up  the  weakness  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  belittling  the  danger 
to  American   Institutions. 

It  is  true  that  during  that  part  of  World 
War  II  when  Rusisa  was  on  cur  side  of 
the  conflict  the  Communists  drew  in  their 
horns  and  sidled  along  with  us.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  embrace  capitalism  and 
free  enterprise— with  tongue  In  cheek,  of 
course. 

But  now  all  bets  are  off.  The  Commu- 
nists are  once  more  bold  agitators  for  world 
revolution  and  for  liquidation  of  the  cap- 
italist system.  And'  the  United  States  is 
one  of  their  chief  revolutionary  objectives. 
Encouraged  by  the  Communist  trend  In  Eu- 
rope, Red  plotters  are  once  again  making 
plans  for  America's  downfall.  Communism 
Is  back  In  full  force,  stronger,  more  aggres- 
sive, and  more  confident  than  ever. 

The  Communists  will  have  reason  to  be 
confident  if  the  American  public  is  permitted 
to  remain  In  Ignorance  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  Communist  threat. 

It  Is  up  to  the  responsible  leaders  of  public 
opinion— public  officials,  newspaper  editors, 
radio  commentators,  leaders  of  veteran,  civic, 
and  fraternal  groups,  public  speakers,  etc  ,' 
etc.,  etc.— to  tell  and  retell  the  sordid  facts 
about  this  conspiracy  against  our  country 
and  our  people. 

Above  all,  they  must  somehow  penetrate 
the  Commimlst  black-out  and  get  the  truth 
across  convincingly.  And  they  can  add  em- 
phasis to  their  disclosures  by  quoting  the 
words  of  warning  already  expressed  by  those 
who  have  long  known  the  Communists  and 
their  destructive  philosophy. 

In  the  following  pages  are  comments  on 
Communists  and  communism  by  outstanding 
American  public  officials.  Investigators,  lead- 
ing citizens,  and  newspapers.  Many  of  the 
warnings  they  sounded  never  reached  a  wide 
audience.  Nevertheless  their  words  should 
now  be  seriously  regarded  and  deeply  pon- 
dered. 

Here,  too,  are  statements  by  leading  Com- 
munists and  from  their  official  documents, 
revealing  the  plans  and  purposes  of  their 
whole  sinister  plot.  Out  of  their  own  mouths 
they  convict  themselves  and  by  their  own 
words  they  confirm  the  Integrity  of  all  those 
Americans  who  sought  to  expose  them. 

Cbanning  Poixocs. 

OcTQBn  15.  1M5. 
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J.  Edgar  Hoover,  for  more  than  25  years 
director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, In  a  commencement  address  to  the 
graduates  of  Holy  Cross  College  on  June  29, 
1944.  said: 

"Over  the  years  the  American  Communists 
have  developed  a  propaganda  machine  and  a 
nefarious  and  elaborate  school  system  of 
their  own  •  •  •  and  even  in  the  chame- 
leon cloak  with  which  they  have  now  en- 
shrouded themselves,  the  American  Com- 
munists still  proclaim  their  loyalty  to  Marx- 
Ism,  the  antithesis  of  American  democracy. 

"The  Communist  Trojan  horse  has  now 
becdme  the  Trojan  snake  in  American  life. 

"They  continue  to  pervert  and  complicate 
the  solution  of  our  perplexing  domestic 
problems. 

"That  we  have  a  growing  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  Is  known  to  all  informed 
jiersons. 

"The  Communists  also  recognize  this  and 
see  in  it  an  opportunity  for  further  infiltra- 
tion. 

"The  mere  association  of  the  names  'Amer- 
ican" and  'democracy'  with  the  Communist 
youth  movement  does  not  make  the  organi- 
zation either  American  or  democratic." 

Kent  Hunter.  Washington  correspondent 
for  International  News  Service,  on  August  16, 
1943.  reported: 

"From  the  White  House  to  Capitol  Hill 
there  is  an  evident  groundswell  of  feeling 
that  Communist  Infiltration  into  govern- 
ment, labor,  education,  and  even  the  outer 
fringes  of  business,  has  reached  the  danger 
stage." 

John  S.  Wood.  Representative  in  Congress 
and  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  on  July  14,  1945, 
declared: 

"This  Nation  is  bound  to  become  the  happy 
hunting  ground  for  new  and  old  subversive 
forces  attempting  to  overthrow  our  form  of 
government. 

"The  Communist  movement  is  highly  or- 
ganized and  strongly  financed.  It  already  Is 
back  on  its  old  party  line — revolution. 
Europe  appears  already  to  have  turned  to 
communism,  and  it  locks  as  if  American  de- 
mocracy faces  an  intensified  campaign  of 
Red  propaganda." 

The  House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  re- 
porting on  June  29.  1945.  on  its  Investigation 
of  the  commissioning  of  Communists  by  the 
Armv.  said: 

"Since  1919  communism  has  been  every- 
where at  work  within  this  country,  supported 
and  financed  liberally  from  abroad,  and  If 
they  are  able  to  do  so  they  will  penetrate 
within  the  armed  forces,  on  which  we  rely  for 
security. 

"The  aim  of  overthrowing  our  Government 
by  force  and  violence  in  order  to  "set  up  a 
Communist  state  has  not  been  visible  In 
Communist  propaganda  since  Germany  In- 
vaded Russia. 

"Now.  however,  we  are  entering  on  a  new 
era  in  which  none  can  foresee  the  turn  of 
events. 

"Groups  of  determined  Communists  here 
have  not  changed  their  ideas,  and  will  con- 
tinue, with  or  without  outside  aid  to  plot 
such  a  revolution  as  they  think  will  realize 
the  Marxist-Lenin  dream  and  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  accomplish  their  aim." 


"I  consider  that  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  Com- 
munist Parties  to  which  history  has  given 
decisive  tasks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
world  revolutionary  movement.  The  revo- 
lutionary crisis  has  not  yet  reached  the 
United  States,  but  we  already  have  knowl- 
edge of  numerous  facts  which  suggest  that 
It  Is  approaching.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
American  Communist  Party  should  be  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  moment  of  crisis,  fully 
equipped  to  take  direction  of  future  class 
wars  in  the  United  States.  You  must  prepare 
for  that,  comrades,  with  all  your  strength 
and  by  every  means.    You  must  forge  real 


revolutionary  cadres  and  leaders  of  the  pro- 
letariat who  will  be  capable  of  leading  the 
millions  of  American  workers  toward  the  rev- 
olutionary class  wars." — (From  an  address  of 
Joseph  Stalin  delivered  to  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can Communist  leaders  and  published  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  Slates  under 
the  title  "Stalin's  Speeches  on  the  American 
Party.") 

Louis  F.  Budenz,  former  editor  of  the 
revolutionary  magazine  Labor  Age.  instructor 
at  communistic  Brookwood  Labor  College, 
for  10  years  a  functionary  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  and  for  some  years  president  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker,  said, 
when  he  renounced  communism  to  Join  the 
Catholic  Church: 

"Communism  and  Catholicism  are  irrec- 
oncilable. Communism,  I  have  found,  aims 
to  establish  tjrranny  over  the  human  spirit; 
It  is  in  unending  conflict  with  religion  and 
true  freedom. 

"The  average  Communist,  no  matter  how 
much  his  desire  for  integrity,  tends  to  be- 
come a  puppet.  He  mutters  phrases  which 
he  does  not  fully  understand  and  he  com- 
mits himself  to  actions  of  which  he  knows 
not  the  objective  or  consequences." 

Lynn  Perkins,  in  a  feature  written  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers  on  September  10.  1945. 
declares: 

"Communism — and  the  socialism  and  lib- 
eralisms which  it  uses  as  a  smoke  screen- 
talks  so  well  of  the  wonderful  things  which  it 
does  for  people.  It  has  talked  so  much  that 
liberals  and  progressives  never  think  to  ask 
for  any  proof.  Dop>ed  with  25  years  of  devi- 
ous propaganda,  the  younger  generation  be- 
lieves in  a  vague  uort  of  way  that  socialism 
and  'planning'  will  automatically  bring  about 
the  prosperous  conditions  which  communism 
has  talked  about  •  •  ♦  and  which  capi- 
talism has  brought  about  all  around  them, 
without  their  realizing  it! 

"All  the  Communist  writings  from  Marx 
and  Engels  to  Harold  Laskl  and  Eirl  Brow- 
der  have  not  a  single  fact  or  figure  to  show 
that  communism  has  done  anything  to  make 
life  more  interesting,  more  comfortable,  or 
more  amusing. 

"How  fantastic  It  seems  that  the  Ameri- 
can 'Commies'  could  take  over  this  country! 
And  how  fantastic  it  seemed.  12  years  ago, 
that  a  funny  little  man  with  a  toothbrush 
moustache  could  take  over  Europe!" 

Rev.  Maurice  L.  Bates,  chairman.  Text- 
book Committee  of  Kentucky  Baptists,  In 
October  1945.  wrote: 

"All  strict  followers  of  Marx  must  be  mili- 
tant atheists.  Only  such  ever  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Parties  of  the  world. 
All  atheists  are  not  Communists,  but  all 
Communists  must  be  atheists." 


It  Is  significant  that  the  Communist  Party, 
more  than  any  other  labor  group,  has  been 
able  to  achieve  successful  united  fronts  with 
church  groups  on  the  most  important  Issues 
of  the  day.  This  is  not  due  to  any  com- 
promise with  religion  as  such,  on  our  part.  In 
fact,  by  going  among  the  religious  masses, 
we  are  for  the  first  time  able  to  bring  our 
antireliglous  ideas  to  them.  (From  Earl 
Browder's  book  What  is  Communism?  Brow- 
der  was  top  leader  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  the  United  States  for  16  years.) 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  viTote  In  an  article  In 
the  American  Federationlst.  In  September 
1945  as  follows: 

"The  Communist  Party  (of  Russia)  seeks 
domination  in  other  countries  and  Institutes 
Ironclad  controls  making  all  subject  to  the 
dictates  of  the  central  authority  In  Moscow. 
Party  representative*  have  bored  their  way 
Into  many  Institutions — even  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. Any  party  representative  Imme- 
dUtely  establishes   a  nucleus   wherever  ha 


may  be  sent.  These  facts  have  been  moat 
obvious  In  the  wake  of  the  conquering  armies 
In  Europe,  but  the  situation  described  also 
exists  in  Asia  and  on  our  own  continent." 

Lewis  Mumford,  Left  Wing  editor  and 
author.  In  his  book  The  Condition  of  Man 
(Harcourt,    1944)    writes: 

"Wherever  official  communism  penetrate^!, 
its  tactics  had  only  one  aim:  To  seize  power 
and  hold  it:  and  no  lies,  brutalities,  frauds  y 
defamations  or  self-contradictions  stood  In 
the  way  of  this  aim. 

"Elspionage,  punishment  without  open 
trial,  secret  Imprisonment  In  remote  con- 
centration camps  or  equally  secret  death, 
forced  labor,  the  suppression  of  free  speech 
and  rational  political  alternatives,  the  crea- 
tion of  an  official  ruling  class  almost  as  re- 
mote from  the  masses  as  the  capitalists  and 
bureaucrats  they  supplanted,  the  complete 
centralization  of  economic  power — all  these 
new  attributes  of  communism  (In  Russia) 
helped  betray  Its  original  alms." 

The  Bar  Association  of  New  York  State 
through  its  committee  on  American  citizen- 
ship on  January  21.  1938.  reported: 

"There  Is  a  tendency  to  close  our  eyes  to 
the  spread  among  our  people  of  malicious 
propaganda  and  to  regard  It  as  unworthy  of 
dignified  attention. 

"This  attitude  is  indulged  In  by  many  of 
our  most  respected  and  most  patriotic  citi- 
zens, who  mean  well,  but  who  should  know 
better. 

"They  unwittingly  aid  the  dissemination  of 
subversive  Influences  by  their  apathetic  atti- 
tude and  their  consequent  faUure  to  probe 
Into  the  malignant  growth.  We  refer  spe- 
clflcally  to  the  growth  and  spread  of  com- 
munism in  our  large  cities,  which  we  con- 
sider an  Imminent  danger  to  the  structure 
of  our  form  of  government. 

"The  labor  movement  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  Improve  the  con- 
ditions of  the  American  worker,  now  Is  being 
threatened  by  the  infiltration  Into  labor's 
ranks  of  communistic  forces  of  discontent. 

"These  forces  bend  their  efforts  not  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  American 
worker  within  the  framework  of  our  Institu- 
tions, but  to  destroy  our  American  system 
by  creating  dissatisfaction,  discontent,  and 
disillusionment. 

"The  propaganda  of  communism  is  cleverly 
and  subtly  administered  to  our  people,  so 
that  they  are  unintentionally  aeduced  by  It." 

Roane  Waring,  former  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  said  In  a  speech  at 
the  University  of  Virginia: 

"Whenever  communistic  or  socialistic  Ide- 
ologies strike  at  our  capitalistic  system  of 
government  they  are  striking  at  the  very  basis 
of  our  free  existence.  They  would  reduce 
the  free  American  worklngman  to  the  status 
of  a  state-controlled  peon." 

"Our  morality  Is  entirely  subordinated  to 
the  interests  of  the  class  struggle  of  the  pro- 
letariat. We  do  not  believe  in  eternal  moral- 
ity, and  we  expose  all  the  fables  about  moral- 
ity."— From  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Lenin 
Speaks  to  Youth,"  published  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  SUtea. 

Upton  Close,  noted  author  and  radio  com- 
mentator, said  In  a  statement  on  October  1, 
1945: 

"Our  American  system  is  In  vital  danger. 
As  free  citizens  of  this  Republic  we  are  at 
the  barricades.  Communism  and  collecti- 
vism beat  against  us  on  all  sides.  Maga- 
zines, many  newspapers,  and  90  percent  of 
radio  commentators  follow  the  Moscow  line. 
Their  success  would  mean  slavery  for  you 
and  me.  The  fate  of  this  Nation  could  be 
decided  for  hundreds  of  years  by  the  con- 
gressional elections  in  194«.  The  Political 
Action  Committee,  headed  by  recognized 
Communists,  Is  out  to  spend  millions  to  gain 
control  of  Congress  next  year." 
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John  E.  Rankin.  Representative  In  Con- 
freM  from  MlMlaalppl  and  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
In  a  speech  on  tbe  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June   11,   1945,  said: 

'•President  Truman  should  take  a  tip  from 
Oeorge  Washington  and  'put  only  Americans 
on  guard.'  He  should  not  only  clean  out 
these  traitors  In  the  State  Department  who 
have  been  stealing  secret  documents  for 
foreign  governments  and  giving  out  Govern- 
ment secrets  to  Drew  Pearson  and  Walter 
Wlnchell,  but  he  should  clean  such  elements 
out  of  all  other  branches  of  the  Govemrhent 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  War  I>partment  com- 
mlsslontng  of  subversive  Individuals  Into  the 
United  States  Army. 

••Every  Communist  In  America  la  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  this  Government, 
and  yet  they  are  being  commissioned  into 
oxir  Army  by  the  War  Dspartment  and  placed 
In  positions  where  they  can  do  the  most 
harm,  If  and  when  It  becomes  necessary  to 
exercise  their  sabotage  proclivities  in  order 
to  8»rve  their  alien  masters." 

Alexander  Barmlne,  once  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Red  Army,  who  broke  with  the 
Soviet  regime  in  1937.  warns  the  American 
people.  In  the  Reader's  Digest.  October  1944, 
of  Communist  plans  for  the  United  States, 
as  follows: 

"Recently  the  American  press  has  talked 
less  and  less  about  the  Communist  danger. 
Yet  that  danger  has  never  been  greater  than 
^  U  Is  today.  As  one  who  worked  30  years 
under  the  Communist  dictatorship  in  close 
association  with  the  Soviet  leaders.  I  feel  it 
Is  my  duty  to  warn  the  American  people 
against  this  insidiously  growing  menace  to 
their  free  Institutions" 

The  Dies  committee,  more  correctly  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  summarized  its 
findings  on  the  Conununist  Party,  in  part,  as 
follows  : 

"It  Is  under  direct  control  of  the  Third  In- 
ternational, which  has  iu  headquarters  in 
Moscow. 

"It  seeks  ultimately  the  overthrow  of  the 
American  form  of  government  as  established 
by  the  ConstituUon  of  the  United  States. 

'•It  alms  at  the  complete  confiscation  of 
private  property  in  the  means  of  production. 
Including  the  socialization  of  the  land. 

"It  hides  behind  civil  liberties  in  pursuing 
ends  which  will  desUoy  civil  liberties  for  all 
but  the  ruling  few  of  the  proletarian  dicta- 
torship. 

"It  Is  energetically  applying  the  Trojan 
horse  tactic  of  penetrating  other  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  seeking  to  control 
them.  or.  failing  that,  to  destroy  them. 

"It  Is  unusually  active  in  ctir  schools,  both 
openly  and  subtly  Insinuating  Its  propaganda 
Into  the  minds  of  students. 

"It  is  boring  from  within  the  two  major 
political  parties. 

"It  Is  the  enemy  of  all  forms  of  religion 
and  looks  upon  faith  in  God  as  an  outworn 
superstition. 

"It  is  boring  from  within  labor  unions  on  a 
wide  scale,  seeking  to  dominate  or  wreck  the 
unions  for  ptirpxises  that  are  alien  Xft  the  In- 
terests of  organized  wage  earners. 

"It  deliberately  provokes  violence  In  labor 
disputes  for  the  ptirpose  of  training  a  revo- 
lutionary group  In  the  tactics  of  civil  war. 

"It  seeks  to  sabotage  and  cripple  our  econ- 
omy on  every  possible  front,  with  a  view  to 
Its  profiting  by  the  resulting  economic  crises. 
"It  alines  Itself  with  every  crackpot 
•cheme  to  tmdermlne  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  private  initiative. 

~lt  has  penetrated  the  Government  itself, 
with  the  resxilt  that  some  Communists  hold 
key  positions  In  Federal  agencies  and  pioj- 
•cts. 

"It  alms  to  incite  race  war  by  Its  special 
agitation  among  the  Negro  population  of 
this  cotmtry. 

"It  fears  to  have  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
turned  upon  lU  real  alms  and  Dethods,  and 


will  stop  at  nothing  to  discredit,  U  possi- 
ble, those  who  fearlessly  expose  Its  program 
and  activities. 

"It  dangles  the  promise  of  economic  se- 
ctzrlty  before  the  victims  of  economic  dis- 
tress, offering  them  a  new  slavery  In  the 
name  of  emancipation. 

"It  systematically  and  deliberately  de- 
ceives many  of  our  people  by  the  use  of  high- 
sounding  names  for  organizations  which  pro- 
fess laudable  objectives,  but  which,  under- 
neath, are  designed  solely  to  advance  the 
cause  of  communism. 

"It  exercises  extensive  Influence  among 
several  millions  in  this  country  through  the 
device   known  as  the  united  front. 

"It  persuades  thousands  of  careless  or  in- 
nocent Americans  to  lend  their  names  for 
the  propaganda  purposes  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

"It  employs  numerous  'fellow  travelers' 
who  outnumber  its  card-holding  member- 
ship, and  by  the  use  of  these  'fellow  trav- 
elers' extends  its  influence  into  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  of  every  description. 

"Finally,  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  Americanism  as  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." 

You  cannot  cure  unemployment  except  by 
the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Soviet  government  in  the 
United  States.  •  •  •  We  explain  to  the 
workers,  and  we  teach  the  workers  that  only 
by  violence  finally  can  a  revolution  be  accom- 
plished.—  (Prom  a  statement  by  William  Z. 
Foster,  present  chairman  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  published  in  the 
Dally  Worker.  ofBciai  organ  of  the  Commimlst 
Party.) 

Max  Eastman,  well-known  writer  and  for- 
mer Communist,  wrote  in  Reader's  Digest  for 
December  1941: 

"Call  them  (the  Communists)  what  they 
are — totalitarians.  agents  of  Stalin's  power, 
conspirators  against  the  democratic  way  of 
life." 

WUllam  F.  Russell.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Ed.  D.. 
dean  of  Teachers  College.  In  an  address  at 
the  New  York  department  convention  of 
the  American  Legion  at  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  Au- 
gust 12.  1938.  declared: 

"Communist    leaders    have    steadily     in- 
sisted that  communism  cannot  live  in  Just 
one  country.    Just  as  we  fought  to  'make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,'  so  they  are 
fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  com- 
munism.   They  are  fighting  this  fight  today. 
Every    country    must    become   commimlstlc, 
according  to  their  idea.    So  they  have  sent 
out  missionaries.     They  have  supplied  them 
well  with  funds.    They  have  won  converts. 
"These  converts  have  been  organized  into 
little  groups  called  'cells.'  each  acting  as  a 
unit  under  the  orders  of  a  superior.     It  Is 
almost    a   military    organization.     They    at- 
tack  where  there   Is  unemployment.    They 
stir  up  discontent  among  those  oppressed^, 
particularly  among  Negroes  and  Jews.     They 
work    their    way    Into    the    tuiions,    where 
they  form  compact  blocs.    They  publish  and 
distribute  little  papers  and  pamphlets.    At 
the  New  York  Times  they  passed  out  one 
called   Better   Times.     At    the   Presbyterian 
Hospital  it  Is  called  the  Medical  Worker.    At 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York   It  Is 
called  Professor.  Worker  Student.    These  are 
scurrilous  sheets.    The  idea  is  to  try  to  entice 
Into  their  web  those  generous  and  public- 
spirited  teachers,  preachers,  social  workers, 
and  reformers  who  know  distress  and  want 
to  do  something  about  it. 

"These  Communists  know  what  they  are 
doing.  They  follow  their  orders.  Particu- 
larly they  would  like  to  dominats  our  news- 
papers, our  colleges,  and  our  schools.  The 
campaign  Is  much  alike  all  over  the  world. 
I  have  seen  the  same  articles,  almost  the 
same  pamphlets,  in  France  and  England  aa 
in  the  United  SUtes." 


Benjamln  Gltlow,  former  Communist  leader 
and  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Communist  Party  ticket, 
has  said : 

"The  situation  more  nearly  resembles  In- 
surrection than  a  labor  strike.  The  distinc- 
tion between  loyal  labor  leaders  and  those 
following  the  Communist  Party  line  is  easy 
to  observe.  Loyal  labor  leaders  fight  for  a 
settlement  of  grievances.  Disloyal  men  who 
have  wormed  their  way  into  the  labor  move- 
ment don't  want  settlements.  They  want 
strikes.    That  Is  the  Communist  Party  line." 

"Mass  action  (under  Communist  leader- 
ship) Includes  a  combination  of  strikes  and 
demonstrations;  a  combination  of  strikes  and 
armed  demonstrations;  and,  finally,  the  gen- 
eral strike  conjointly  with  armed  insurrection 
against  the  state  power  of  the  bourgeoisie." 
(Prom  the  Program  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national, an  official  Red  document  published 
with  the  Imprint  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States.) 

The  New  York  Sun,  in  an  editorial  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1945,  declared: 

"For  four  whole  years  Communists  In 
America  have  been  suffering  from  a  bad  case 
of  frustration.  In  1939.  when  totalitarian 
Rtissia  ancTNazl  Germany  signed  their  famotis 
pact  and  a  capitalistic  war  seemed  Inevitable 
at  last,  the  Commies  hailed  It  as  their  golden 
opportunity  and  were  thoroughly  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  They  had  wormed  Into 
control  of  enough  key  labor  unions  to  domi- 
nate a  large  section  of  the  CIO.  They  had 
operated  schools  for  Industrial  sabotage  and 
knew  the  surest  ways  of  burning  out  a  boiler 
or  freezing  a  bearing.    They  tvere  all  set. 

"But  when  Germany  attacked  Russia  and 
the  great  war  plants  of  America  finally  swung 
Into  action  and  began  to  produce  the  tools 
of  victory  in  quantities  that  staggered  belief, 
they  dared  not  sprinkle  sand  in  a  single  gear 
box  nor  pollute  a  single  quart  of  oil  with 
emery  dust.  They  found  that  their  beloved 
Mother  Russia  could  not  survive  without  the 
product  of  American  capitalism,  and  they 
saw  that  these  products  were  going  out  to 
her  In  a  great  flood — as  a  gift.  So  they 
twiddled  their  thumbs  and  burned  Inwardly. 

"Now,  however,  they  face  a  new  day  and  a 
happier  one.  Mother  Russia  is  safe.  The 
war  is  over.  And  so  is  the  humiliating  honey- 
moon that  they  have  spent  with  capitalism. 
They  are  on  the  loose  again. 

"Determined  that  private  Industry  must 
not  bridge  successfully  the  reconversion  gap, 
and  relying  on  the  strategic  pattern  of  the 
labor  unions  which  they  dominate,  they  have 
hit  upon  a  simple  and  effective  plan  of  actloh 
designed  to  prevent  reemployment  on  the 
one  hand  and  bankrupt  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  other. 

"From  management  their  Inspired  labor 
leaders  are  demanding  40  hours'  pay  for  40 
hours  of  work  and  12  hours'  pay  for  doing 
nothing.  Of  course.  If  stubborn,  pig-headed 
management  refiises,  it's  Just  too  bad  and 
there  wil  be  no  steel,  no  rubber,  no  oil,  no 
transportation — no  Industry.  If  management 
crosses  them  up  and  agrees,  on  the  other 
hand,  prices  go  up.  new  wage  demands  follow. 
Inflation  arrives,  and  the  life  savings  of  every 
thrifty,  capitalistic-minded  American  are 
automatically  wiped  out. 

"From  Government  they  demand  the  Ideal 
legislative  program.  When  It  Is  enacted 
under  the  coercive  lash  of  the  CIO's  efficient 
Political  Action  Committee  everything  will 
be  rosy.  Every  man  who  can't  hold  a  job 
In  private  Indmtry  wUl  get  one  from  the 
Government  at  Treastiry  expense.  Any  man 
who  gets  tired  of  working  can  quit  for  a 
while  and  get  as  much  as  925  a  week  for  as 
long  as  26  weeks.  Marginal  industries  which 
cannot  pay  high  wages  to  unskUled  labor 
and  survive  will  pay  65  cents  an  hour  minl- 
naun  or  else.    And  there  will  be  free,  hot. 


school  lunches;  free  medical  care  and  free- 
dom from  all  contaminating  necessity  to 
work. 

"Since  not  even  the  American  Treasury 
can  foot  these  bills  in  a  country  where 
everyone  will  then  be  unemployed  and  no 
taxes  will  be  coming  In,  VA-day  will  shortly 
arrive — but  not  too  shortly,  they  hope." 

Abolition  of  the  family.  Even  the  most 
radical  flare  up  at  this  Infamous  proposal 
of  the  Communists.  On  what  foundation 
is  the  present  family,  the  bourgeois  fam- 
ily, based?  On  capital,  on  private  gain. 
The  bourgeois  family  will  vanish  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  when  its  complement  vanishes, 
and  both  will  vanish  with  the  vanishing  of 
capital. —  (From  the  Manifesto  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  by  Karl  Marx  and  Frledrich 
Engels.) 

Raymond  J.  Kelly,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  in  the  March  1940  issue 
of  the  American  Legion  magazine,  wrote: 

"Let's  stop  coddling  the  foes  o'  our  own 
household. 

"Why  do  we  hesitate  to  deny  a  place  on 
the  ballot  to  Communists? 

"Shall  we  continue  to  forget  that  there  are 
Institutions  that  are  intolerable  in  the 
American  sense? 

"The  hammer  and  sickle  on  the  American 
ballot  is  a  fake  and  a  fraud.  If  the  Com- 
munists had  their  way  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  guarantees  our  democratic  form  of 
government,  would  give  way  to  autocracy." 

The  Department  of  Justice,  in  a  legal  opin- 
ion in  the  matter  of  The  United  States  v. 
Harry  Bridges  (in  which  the  Government 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  deport  the  CIO  leader 
as  a  Communist)  officially  held: 

"The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  a  section  of  the  so-called  Third  Inter- 
national, was  founded  in  1919;  and  after  its 
name  was  changed  several  times  finally  be- 
came the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"The  Third  International  advocated  the 
class  struggle,  which  was  described  as  enter- 
ing the  phase  of  civil  war  in  America.  Illegal 
methods  were  also  advocated,  where  neces- 
sary, to  carry  on  its  work — systematic  agita- 
tion In  the  Army,  the  renouncing  of  patri- 
otism, and  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of 
capitalism. 

"The  "American  section'  adopted  a  pro- 
gram declaring  'The  Communist  Party  will 
systematically  and  persistently  propagate  the 
Idea  of  the  inevitability  and  necessity  for 
violent  revolution  and  will  prepare  the 
workers  for  armed  Insurrection  as  the  only 
means  of  overthrowing  the  capitalistic  state.' 
"The  Communist  Party  teaches  the  violent 
overthrow  of  existing  governments  Including 
the  United  States.  This  concept  reaches 
back  to  the  famous  manifesto  of  Marx  and 
Engels  of  1848.  which  declares,  "The  Com- 
munists openly  declare  that  their  ends  can 
be  attained  only  by  the  overthrow  of  all 
existing  social  conditions.' 

"In  the  theses  and  statutes  of  the  Third 
International  (1920)  this  doctrine  is  ex- 
panded. This  and  other  documentary  evi- 
dence established  that  It  Is  an  organization 
that  advises,  advocates,  and  teaches  over- 
throw by  force  and  violence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  former  head 
Of  the  CIO.  said  In  a  published  interview  In 
New  York  on  February  29,  1944: 

"The  Communists  dominate  the  CIO  today. 
Philip  Murray  Is  today  the  prisoner  of  the 
Communists  In  his  own  union.  They  control 
him"  through  their  seats  on  his  executive 
committee  and  there  Isn't  a  blessed  thing  he 
can  do  about  it.  Sidney  Hillman  is  Just  as 
badly  off.  Both  of  them  have  got  to  play  ball 
With  the  Communists  now  or  die. 

"Conununism  has  an  antlnatlonal  and 
basically  an  antleconomlc  quality.  It  does 
not   care   for  history   or  the   experience  of 


humanity,  for  the  freedom  or  the  dignity  of 
man.  And  the  last  thing  on  earth  the 
American  Communists  are  interested  m  is  the 
American  way  of  life." 

America,  a  Catholic  weekly,  said  editorially 
In  July  1942: 

"This  review  stands  unalterably  opposed  to 
atheistic  communism  for  the  same  reason  it 
is  opposed  to  atheistic  nazism.  Both  systems 
are  enemies  alike  of  God  and  man.  They  are 
both  enemies  of  those  rights  and  liberties 
which  are  our  own  sacred  American  heritage. 
•  •  •  We  shall  continue  to  fight  against 
the  spread  of  communism  in  the  United 
States  as  we  would  fight  against  any  plague." 
United  States  Naval  Intelligence,  in  report- 
ing on  an  official  investigation  into  Com- 
munist activities,  declared: 

"A  major  problem  is  not  only  the  Com- 
munlst  with  his  philosophy  of  hatred,  de- 
struction, and  revolt,  but  Individuals,  sup- 
posedly intelligent,  occupying  positions  above 
the  average  In  life,  whose  names  and  works 
carry  with  them  a  certain  prestige,  and  who, 
although  not  subscribing  to  the  Communist 
program,  philosophy,  and  doctrines,  pick  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Communist  program  to 
promote,  uphold,  and  espouse.  •  •  • 
These  are  the  'fringe  revolutionists'  too  lack- 
ing in  Intestinal  fortitude  to  go  all  the  way 
with  communism,  but  who  stand  by  and  urge 
the  Communist  to  do  his  worst,  and  provide 
him  with  protection,  sympathy,  and  defense 
while  he  commits  the  overt  act  they  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  commit  themselves." 

Herbert  Hoover,  the  only  living  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  speaking 
before  the  Iowa  Association  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  August  11,  1945,  stated: 

"A  score  of  Fascist  nations  have  shifted  to 
communism;  and  half  a  dozen  nations  once 
liberty  loving  are  shifting  to  socialism.  The 
most  recent  chapter  is  the  Socialist  victory  in 
Britain.  Whatever  the  particular  name  of 
these  European  systems  may  be.  whether  it 
be  communism,  socialism,  or  the  decoy  term 
'planned  economy,'  they  are  all  coUectivlsts. 
"You  have  seen  a  form  of  colectivism  in 
our  own  country.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
prewar  growth  of  governmental  power  over 
our  own  citizens. 

"Have  you  not  seen  with  your  own  eyes  the 
flood  of  bureaucratic  violations  of  liberty  and 
the  moral  degeneration  which  comes  with 
this  collectlvist  process? 

"We  do  not  question  the  right  of  these 
other  nations  to  decide  for  themselves.  But 
equally  we  have  a  right  to  make  our  own 
decisions. 

"There  are  persons  who  talk  of  the  middle 
of  the  road.  The  middle  between  what? 
Fascism?  Communism?  Socialism?  Think- 
ing American  people  are  allergic  to  all  of 
them.     We  should  have  none  of  them. 

"A  million  have  been  wovmded  or  have  died 
that  America  may  be  free.  Those  who  sur- 
vive look  to  a  return  to  the  free  America  they 
have  known. 

"The  American  way  has  moved  men  to 
deeds  of  daring,  of  unimaginable  bravery. 
"They  have  fought  four  great  wars  for  It. 
"Is  it  not  a  faith?  Is  it  not  a  belief  for 
which  men  (fie?  Is  freedom  to  be  defeated 
by  slogans,  or  foreign  propaganda,  or  fifth 
columns? 

"You  and  I  must  not  be  marked  as  the  gen- 
eration who  surrendered  the  heritage  of 
America." 


The  theory  of  communism  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  sentence:  Abolish  all  private  prop- 
erty.— Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels.  in 
the  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  In  an  editorial  on 
May  18,  1942,  said: 

"Communists  are  cockeyed.  Of  course.  If 
they  weren't,  they  wouldn't  be  Communists. 
They  are  no  less  dangerotis  for  being  cock- 
eyed. Just  as  the  criminally  insane  are  no  less 
dangerous  for  being  Insane;   but  today  we 


shall  dwell  not  upon  their  dangercusness,  but 
upon  their  cockeyedness. 

"Consider  America.  For  long  years  the 
Communists  hereabouts  did  their  level  best 
to  destroy  the  American  Government  and  the 
morale  of  American  industry.  Now  the 
American  Communists  say  American  democ- 
racy and  American  Industry  are  wonderful, 
but  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  if  not  before, 
the  agitators  will  be  back  at  the  old  stand 
seeking  once  more  to  destroy  both. 

"Cockeyed?  We'll  say  they're  cockeyed. 
They  have  been  on  all  sides  of  every  ques- 
tion. They  have  been  for  and  against  HiUer, 
against  and  for  Britain,  pro-New  Deal.  anti- 
New  Deal,  and  again  pro-New  Deal,  for  totali- 
tarianism and  for  liberty  at  the  same  time, 
pro-imperialist  and  anti-imperialist.  They 
have  been  all  over  the  place  in  an  exhibition 
of  silliness  that  Is  unequaled.  And  In  spite 
of  their  record  they  continue  to  talk  as  if 
they  alone  were  capable  of  consistent 
thought  and  as  if  they  possessed  integrity  of 
character.  They  are  so  cockeyed  they  can't 
even  see  themselves  in  the  mirror." 

The  revolutionary  way  out  of  the  crisis 
begins  with  the  fight  for  unemployment  In- 
surance, against  wage  cuts,  for  wage  in- 
creases, for  relief  to  the  farmers  through 
demonstrations,  strikes,  general  strikes  lead- 
ing up  to  the  seizure  of  power,  to  the  de- 
struction of  capitalism  by  a  revolutionary 
workers'  government. —  (From  Election  Plat- 
form of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States.)  

James  O.  Eastland,  United  States  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  said  in  a  speech  before  the 
Senate  on  June  19.  1944: 

"We  are  much  closer  to  a  dictatoTEbtp  by 
the  Communist-CIO  than  the  people  of  this 
country  realize." 

Most  Rev.  John  F.  Noll.  D.  D..  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  in  a  public  statement  declared: 
"Why  all  this  fear  of  communism  since  the 
Communist  Party  has  never  been  able  to 
build  up  a  large  membership  in  this  country? 
"The  immediate  danger  is  not  principally 
In  the  Communist  Party  but  In  the  Commu- 
nist philosophy,  which  has  Infiltrated  Into 
the  souls  of  numerous  college  professors,  ele- 
mentary and  high-school  teachers,  and  into 
the  minds  of  untold  numbers  of  factory  and 
mill  workers,  as  well  as  of  the  unemplojred. 
Most  of  these  may  not  be  willing  to  endorse 
the  whole  program,  declared  and  Implied,  of 
the  Communist  Party,  but  they  accept 
enough  of  it  to  make  the  movement  a  real 
threat  and  danger  to  our  republican  form  of 
government." 

George  W.  Maxey,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  In  a  speech  on 
September  28,  1945,  said: 

"Americans  are  required  to  choose  between 
the  liberties  won  for  them  by  their  fore- 
fathers and  communism,  socialism,  planned 
economy,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it.  all  of 
which  mean  slavery  to  political  despots. 

"The  people  ^who  want  communism  and 
socialism  shrink  from  accepting  those  labels 
yet  foster  principles  which  lead  to  them. 

"The  lawyers  of  America  ought  to  fight 
them,  for  law  cannot  flourish  under  tyranny." 
WnxiAM  Alvin  PrrTENCEH,  Representative 
In  Congress  from  Minnesota,  commenting. 
June  30,  1945.  on  the  Hotise  Military  Affairs 
Committee's  report  on  Its  Investigation  of  the 
commissioning  of  Communists  by  the  Army, 
said: 

"The  report  states  the  facts.  It  is  not  a 
political  declaration.  It  is  signed  by  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike.  The  charges  they 
make  are  Indeed  serious.  The  American  peo- 
ple will  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard.  They 
must  watch  not  only  the  Communists  but  a 
still  more  dangerous  group  of  people  known 
as  fellow  travelers.  They  are  a  ctu'ious  bunch 
of  odds  and  ends — pinks  and  punks,  and  so 
forth — who  would  disguise  themselves. 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty 
and  the  same  eternal  vigilance  is  going  to  be 
needed  in  the  days  to  come  if  the  people  are 
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to  preserve  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States."  / 


Tm:  MrNAcz  rsoic  wrrH-r* 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

The  American  Communlsta  have  with  rare 
skill  been  able  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  they  stand  sacronsanct.  It  is,  for  in- 
stance, altogether  within  the  mores  of  the 
'  American  people  to  criticize  the  ideas,  meth- 
ods, actions  or  personalltiea  of  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  Parties,  but  when  one  applies 
precisely  the  same  yardsticks  to  the  Com- 
munists, he  is  called  a  Red-baiter,  anti- 
'labdr.  anti-Semitic.  anti-Negro,  and  Fas- 
cist. It  is  permissible  to  criticize  the  life 
•i  aad  career  of  Herbert  Hoover  or  Harry  Tru- 
man, but  let  one  so  much  as  unearth  a  fact  or 
.czprew  an  opinion  concerning  Franklin  D. 
RoeaeTelt  or  any  member  of  his  family  or 
Henry  Wallace  and  the  Communist  press  and 
Its  allies  rise  in  moral  indignation,  shouting 
"reactionitr^',"  "isolationist."  Every  country 
from  the  Argentine  to  the  United  States  may 
be  viewed  with  microscopic  challenge,  but 
let  one  so  much  as  query  the  wisdom  of  the 
Stalinist  autocracy  in  Soviet  Russia  and  he 
is  dividing  our  allies. 

This  is  the  product  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  public  relations  Jobs  m  history.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  war.  had  any  one  dared 
to  hiss  and  boo  General  Pershing,  he  would 
have  been  swatted  like  a  roach,  but  when  the 
Communists  recently  gathered  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  to  Indorse  William  O'Owyer's 
candidacy  for  mayor  of  New  York,  booing  and 
hlaslng  General  MacArthur  for  upholding 
American  dignity  in  the  Pacific  and  Japan, 
the  protest  was  like  a  whisper  In  the  wind. 
The  enemy  sits  within  our  gates. 

The  Communists  represent  an  alien  power 
In  our  midst.  They  serve  the  purpose  of  that 
power.  When  that  power  was  in  alliance 
with  Hitler,  the  Conununists  conducted  an 
antiwar  policy,  called  the  war  an  imperial- 
istic adventure,  picketed  the  White  House, 
called  strikes  in  war  industries,  and  adopted 
the  slogan.  '"The  Yanks  are  not  coming." 

When  that  power  was  attacked  by  Hitler, 
the  American  Communists  changed  their  at- 
titude overnight,  became  patriots,  adopted 
Thomas  Paine  and  Abraham  Lincoln  as  pa- 
tron saints,  became  part  of  the  New  EKeal 
apparatus,  supported  a  no-strike  policy, 
elevated  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  whom  they 
had  called  a  Fascist,  to  equality  with  Lenin 
and  Stalin  and  even  consulted  the  National 
AsBOCiation  of  Manufacturers. 

Then  Roosevelt  died.  The  war  ended.  Re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Ruasla  at  times  became  strained  over  Rus- 
sian imperialism  and  arrogance  and  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  over  the  rights  of  coun- 
tries and  peoples  and  the  nature  of  de« 
mocracy.  The  Russians  particularly  are 
antagonistic  to  our  policy  In  Japan  because, 
although  they  were  in  that  war  only  5 
days,  they  expected  the  same  lion's  Phare  of 
the  spoils  that  they  got  in  Germany.  Al- 
though they  took  Manchuria  and  Korea  and 
the  Ktirlle  Islands,  they  were  unable  to  de- 
velop even  a  toehold  tn  Japan  because  they 
were  dealing  with  MacArthur  who  is  tougher 
stuff  than  cur  generals  in  Europe. 

So  MacArthur  U  smeared  and  attacked  and 
hteed  and  booed  and  a  constant  campaign 
Is  conducted  in  the  Communist  press  and 
Its  allies  against  the  President  and  against 
what  they  call  State-Army-Navy  policy.  In 
addition.  th«  no-strike  policy  is  voided.  The 
Communists  kicked  out  Earl  Browder.  re- 
ooaaUtuted  Itself  as  a  political  party,  went 
revolutionary,  dropped  Tom  Paine  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  filled  Its  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines with  willful  and  vicious  anti-Ameri- 
can lam. 

The  evidence  to  clear  and  can  be  charted 
without  deviation  that  the  American  Com- 
muntet  Party  follows  strictly  the  policy  ot 
object   obedience    to   a   foreign   power.     In 


principle,  it  does  not  matter  whether  that 
power  is  friend  or  foe,  ally  or  enemy. 

But  no  country  can  long  permit  a  con- 
spiracy within  Its  own  borders  to  serve  an 
alien  friend  or  fee.  No  country  can  tolerate 
either  friend  or  foe  utilizing  its  own  citizens 
for  purposes  of  lessening  its  industrial  com- 
petence or  controlling  its  political  organs. 
In  New  York  and  Detroit,  in  this  year,  the 
Communists  are  organized  to  win  municipal 
elections  which  v/ould  give  them  an  over- 
whelming influence  In  the  Industrial  life  of 
the  Nation.  The  time  has  come  for  Ameri- 
cans to  put  an  end  to  this  chicanery  in  the 
Interest  of  national  existence. 


The  Tablet  (a  Catholic  weekly).  In  Its  issue 
of  September  29.  1943,  said  editorially: 

"On  one  day  they  (the  Communists)  at- 
tack General  MacArthur  because  he  has  taken 
definite  steps  toward  peace,  as  opposed  to 
vengeance  which  can  only  mean  more  war. 
The  next  day  they  are  damning  and  de- 
nouncing the  United  States  Army  Generals 
In  Europe  because  they  are  not  liquidating 
all  those  whom  the  warriors  at  home  dis- 
like. The  third  day  they  have  their  sniping 
rifles  out  for  anyone  and  ieveryone  who  pro- 
tests against  Soviet  imperialism  and  the  de- 
termination of  Russia  to  keep  and  loot  every 
nation  it  has  seized,  making  Hitler's  world 
claims  seem  puny.  The  fourth  day  they  are 
meeting  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  de- 
manding war  on  Spain,  with  whose  govern- 
ment we  are  at  peace,  and  applauding  alien 
propagandists  who  demand  a  class  war,  a 
rellgioiis  war.  a  racial  war,  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  Communist  Ideology,  namely  that  hate 
comes  from  war,  from  war  comes  chaos, 
from  chaos  comes  despair,  and  from  despair 
comes  communism.  This  ideology  can  be 
seen  in  action  at  the  flve-power  meeting  in 
London  where  Russia  insists  on  its  right  to 
foment  revolution,  to  seize  by  might  every- 
thing she  desires  and  to  laugh  to  scorn  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  Christian  idealism." 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
at  its  twenty-third  annual  meeting,  received 
the  report  of  its  committee  formed  to  combat 
subversive  activities  which  read.  In  part,  as 
follows : 

"Like  anarchism,  communisim  In  the 
United  States  advocates  a  program  of  vio- 
lence. Unlike  anarchism — which  advocated 
the  elimination  of  all  government  and  of 
man-made  laws  and  the  substitution  of  a 
'no-government'  regime — communism  has  a 
program  for  the  establishment  of  its  own 
Soviet  type  of  revolutionary  dictatorship." 

William  R.  Castle,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  and  Ambassador  to  Japan,  on  Janu- 
ary  10.   1938,  said: 

"Politically,  economically,  and  spiritually, 
men  are  groping  for  sanity  and  light.  Old 
standards  have  been  destroyed  and  still  older 
fallacies  have  been  revived.  What  is  com- 
munism but  a  reversion  to  a  primitive  state 
of  society  long  antedating  the  dawn  of  what 
we  call  civilization?" 

Bishop  Adna  Wright  Leonard,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  who  was  killed  In  an  airplane 
crash  while  on  a  toui  of  duty  for  the  armed 
forces  In  World  War  II,  made  the  following 
statement  on  December  15.  1938: 

"These  three  nationalisms,  communism, 
fascism,  and  nazlsm — in  other  words,  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  the  totalitarian  state — 
are  the  enemies  of  religion,  of  democracy, 
and  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people." 

Homer  L.  Chaillatuc.  director.  National 
Americanism  Commission  of  the  American 
Legion,  declared: 

"There  is  no  thought  in  our  mind  but  that 
the  greatest  need  at  this  partioilar  time  la 
the  enlightenment  of  all  our  people  to  the 
menace  of  communism,  fascism,  and  naz- 
lsm." 


"In  every  struggle  of  the  working  class, 
the  place  of  the  Communists  is  In  the  very 

thick  of  the  struggle,  right  among  the  other 


workers  and  tollers,  training  them  for  the 
fight  against  capitalism. 

"This  is  the  time  above  all  to  be  among  the 
armed  forces,  which  are.  the  capitalists'  final 
defense  against  the  working  class.  What 
good  can  a  militant  worker  do  locked  up  or 
shot  as  an  objector? 

"Should  a  new  Imperialist  war  break  out 
despite  all  efforts  of  the  working  class  to 
prevent  it,  the  Communists  will  strive  to  lead 
the  opponents  of  war,  organized  in  the 
struggle  for  the  transfomiation  of  the  Im- 
perialist war  into  civil  war  against  the  In- 
stigators of  war.  against  the  bourgeoisie,  for 
the  overthrow  of  capitalism." — From  tht^ 
Daily  Worker.  Communist  newspaper,  on  De- 
cember 3,  1935.  advising  Communists  to  en- 
list in  the  Army  or  Navy  In  the  event  of  war. 

Matthew  Woll,  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  hr.s  declared: 

"It  is  well  known  that  there  are  thote  who 
would  have  others  believe  that  communism  is 
no  menace  to  the  United  States.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  doctrine  that  led  to  whatever 
success  communism  has  had  in  our 
unions.  •  •  •  Just  as  truly  as  ever  a 
foeman's  army  invaded  another  state,  thf 
Red  regime  has  its  invading  army  in  the 
United  States  today,  armed  and  expert  with 
the  weapons  believed  by  the  Red  power  tf> 
be  most  effective  under  the  circumstances." 

"We  Communists  say  that  there  is  one 
way  to  alMlish  the  capitalist  state,  and  thas 
is  to  smash  it  by  force.  To  make  commu- 
nism possible  the  workers  must  take  hold  o- 
the  state  machinery  of  capitalism  and  de- 
stroy it." — From  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Why 
Communism?  •  by  M.  J.  Olgtn.  late  editor  or 
the  Morning  Frelhelt.  an  official  newspaper 
(in  Yiddish)    of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  Providence  Joiurnal,  on  May  27,  1945, 
said  editorially: 

"There  has  been  developing  In  this  coun- 
try a  form  of  so-called  'Popular  Front,'  spear- 
headed by  the  Political  Action  Committee  ot 
the  CIO.  which  was  a  catch-all  In  the  last 
presidential  campaign  of  Leftists  in  general, 
collectlvlsts.  Communists,  and  others  in- 
clined to  the  philosophy  of  looking  to  tha 
state  rather  than  to  the  individual  as  tha 
central  driving  force  in  life;  in  other  wordf, 
to  the  Soviet  idea  as  against  the  American 
Idea. 

"So  greatly  had  the  distinction  been  ob- 
scured that  there  were  many  people  in  ths 
United  States  who  championed  and  defend- 
ed the  CIO-PAC  without  seeing  that  they 
were  bestowing  a  blessing  upon  an  Ideology - 
direction  which  was  fundamentally  antag- 
onistic to  the  philosophy  of  Individualism 
and  a  free  economic  S3rstem. 

"The  return  of  the  American  Conmiunlst.s 
to  their  status  as  a  political  party  shotild 
have  the  desired  effect  of  making  people  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  It  should  mark  a 
boundary  line  between  the  collectlvlsts  and 
the  believers  In  the  American  system,  that 
boimdary  line  which  was  being  skillfully 
erased.  It  should  help  clear  a  confused  sit- 
uation." 

The  California  Joint  Pact-Finding  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  on  April 
16.  1945,  reported: 

"Plans  for  destruction  of  the  institution! 
and  democracy  of  the  United  States  are  belni; 
carefully  laid  and  worked  out  with  viciouj 
exactitude  by  the  Communists. 

"The  committee  states  unequivocally  that 
a  new  period  In  Communist  strategy  in  th» 
United  States  will  begin  when  the  war  is 
concluded. 

•The  Communists  of  America  have  care- 
fully laid  the  groundwork  and  are  prepareil 
for  the  events  that  are  to  come.  They  ex- 
pect social  upheaval  and  economic  disrup- 
tion to  follow  in  the  wake  of  war. 

•"They  believe  there  will  be  a  bitter  ami 
discontented  people  throughout  this  broal 
country  of  otirs;  widespread  unemployment, 
rising   prices    and   staggering   public    debt». 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  war  veterans  will 
be  attempting  to  adjust  themselves  to  civil 
life.  The  groundwork  for  race  riots  is  already 
laid.    There  will  be  confusion  and  chaos. 

"In  these  moments  in  which  the  war  effort 
of  the  United  Nations  must  lie  harmonious 
in  order  to  end  the  might  of  the  Axis,  the 
opportunities  for  the  Infiltration  of  com- 
munism throughout  the  world  are  superb, 
not  only  in  the  proletarian  field,  but  also  in 
the  intellectual  and  culttiral  field.  In  the 
military  field,  in  the  fields  of  finance  and 
international  commerce." 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  Internationally  known 
journalist,  radio  commentator,  and  author, 
said  in  a  speech  before  America's  Town  Meet- 
ing of  the  Air.  on  January  11,  1945: 

"Communism  is  no  more  an  early  stage  of 
democracy  than  a  duck  is  an  early  stage  of  a 
dove.  Communism  is  the  beguiling  philoso- 
phy that  glorifies  the  state  and  subordinates 
the  individual  dignity  of  man  as  a  creature 
under  God.  It  is  a  collectlvist  philosophy — a 
collectlvlst  plan — which  claims  that  the  gocd 
things  of  life  flow  from  the  Government. 

"Is  communism  a  threat  to  the  American 
way  of  life?  Ordinarily,  it  would  be  absurd, 
or  a  joke,  for  Americans  would  be  fiabber- 
gasted  over  the  idea  of  having  communism 
or  Stalinism  here.  Americans  would  protest 
against  communism  or  Stalinism  from  99  out 
of  100  housetops  throughout  the  land. 

"But  what  we  are  getting  Is  the  core  of  the 
Communist  Idea,  namely  collectivism,  with- 
out the  label  of  communism;  coUectlvlst- 
minded  pressure  groups,  Instead  of  the  Com- 
munist Party;  collectlvist  thoughts,  Instead 
of  the  Imprint  of  the  official  Communist 
press;  collectlvlst  words.  Instead  of  call  sig- 
nals from  Communist  radio  stations.  For  it 
is  collectivism  that  threatens  the  American 
way  of  life. 

"The  atmosphere  of  political  dependency, 
of  collectivism,  Is  fostered  here  even  by  many 
well-meaning  people  who  would  be  horrified 
to  realize  that  they  are  following  the  Com- 
munist line. 

"Now,  this  does  not  mean  that  official  Com- 
munists here  are  not  a  threat  within  a 
threat,  for  they  are  whooping  it  up  for  col- 
lectlvlst legislation,  collectlvlst  pressure 
groups,  and  collectlvist-mlnded  officeholders, 
staging  purges,  and  giving  blessings  whenever 
they  are  able  to  do  so  under  any  party  names 
or  through  any  innocent-sounding  organiza- 
tions like  the  'League  of  this  or  that  for  De- 
mocracy,' and  utilizing  various  bellwethers 
of  the  party  line. 

"It  Is  typical  of  collectivism  that  It  calls 
Itself  liberal  when  It  Is,  in  fact,  utterly  reac- 
tionary. But  stop,  look,  and  listen  when 
they  only  discuss  the  size  of  the  Communist 
organization — always  the  size,  the  small 
size — but  never  the  principles  of  collectivism 
as  they  are." 

We  know  very  well  that  capitalism  cannot 
be  aboll^Jied  without  the  use  of  force. 
(From  the  Manifesto  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  America.) 

Herbert  Morrison,  veteran  leader  of  the 
British  Labor  Party  and  Home  Secretary  In 
the  Churchill  Cabinet,  declared  in  a  speech 
In  June  1943: 

"The  Communists  still  believe  in  revolu- 
tion by  violence.  They  still  believe  that 
bloodshed  is  necessary.  You  cannot  mix  our 
policy  of  government  by  persuasion  with  a 
party  which  fights  In  elections  and  prepares 
for  violent  revolution  at  the  same  time. 
The  trouble  with  the  Communists  Is  that 
they  have  dual-purpose  minds.  They  tell 
you  one  thing  and  mean  another." 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  Special 
Commission  to  Investigate  Subversive  Organ- 
izations, made  the  following  findings  In  Its 
report : 

"In  educational  enlightenment  and  a  pen- 
etrating understanding  of  the  actual  meth- 
ods and  objectives  of  the  Communist  lies  the 
greatest  protection  of  America  against  civil 


war.  By  knowledge  our  American  people 
can  be  protected  against  the  efforts  of  a  dia- 
bolically clever  psychology  and  technique  by 
means  of  which  Communists  and  their  sym- 
pathizers, setting  up  a  pseudo  plea  for  pro- 
tection of  'civil  liberties."  seek  to  engender 
discontent,  disbelief,  and  bitter  class  hatred; 
seek  to  substitute  in  America  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment ruthlessly  barbaric  and  wholly  alien 
to  our  ideals — a  plan  which  sanctions  tor- 
ture, persecution,  and  liquidation  of  the  non- 
conformist— all  in  the  name  of  peace  and 
democracy.  The  constant  misuse  of  the 
term  'fascism'  as  synonymous  only  with 
anticommunlsm  is  significant  of  commu- 
nistic misrepresentation  and  deceit.  Com- 
munism is  a  present  menace  in  this  country," 

Westbrook  Pegler,  in  his  column  of  July 
15,  1943,  wrote  as  follows: 

"That  our  Communists  are  traitors  there 
is  no  possible  doubt.  They  are  enemies  of 
our  Government  and  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  capitalistic  system  on  which 
it  is  based.  Their  method  is  violence,  riots 
growing  into  civil  war,  and  their  objective 
Is  a  dictatorship  of  a  minority  of  the  people 
over  the  majority  under  the  rule  of  a  small 
committee  or  one  man. 

"There  Is  proof  of  all  this  In  their  litera- 
ture and  their  history  and  If  we  accept  the 
proof,  as  we  must  If  we  weigh  the  facts  hon- 
estly and  without  cowardice,  then  we  should 
realize  that  they  are  as  dangerous  to  the 
United  States  as  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  In  our 
midst  ever  were.  In  fact  they  are  more  dan- 
gerous because  they  have  enjoyed  the  spe- 
cial favor  of  our  Government  for  10  years  and 
have  been  helped  Into  a  position  of  threaten- 
ing power  in  cur  sea  commerce,  our  radio 
communication,  our  propaganda,  and  our 
bureaucracy  and  Government. 

"In  their  ethics,  morals,  and  purposes  they 
are  equivalent  to  the  Nazis  as  two  nickels 
are  equal  to  a  ^ime  and  the  Intense,  arro- 
gant nationalism  of  the  Nazis  does  not  con- 
stitute a  material  difference  because  the 
Nazis  were  trying  to  spread  national  social- 
ism, under  Hitler  and  from  Berlin  at  the 
source,  just  as  the  Communists,  working  out 
of  Moscow,  worked  to  spread  communism." 

Most  Rev.  Richard  E.  Cushing,  archbishop 
of  Boston,  on  September  2,  1945,  declared: 

"It  would  be  a  brutal  tragedy  if  totalitar- 
ianism and  materlalism^-or  the  blending  of 
these  two  which  is  atheistic  communism — 
should  take  over  the  peace. 

"We  are  beginning  once  again  to  detect  the 
efforts  of  false  friends  of  labor  to  divide  work- 
Ingmen  from  their  spiritual  leaders.  Catholic 
people  from  their  hierarchy,  'the  proletariat,' 
as  these  false  friends  would  call  them,  from 
those  whom  the  same  group  would  call  'the 
prelates." "' 

Don  Herold,  artist  and  writer.  In  his  na- 
tionally syndicated  newspaper  cartoon -edi- 
torial, July  23,  1945,  said: 

"I  say  to  my  Socialist  and  Communist  ac- 
quaintances: 'Some  kind  of  collectlvist  gov- 
ernment might  be  all  right  if  all  the  officials 
were  as  honest  and  Intelligent  as  you  tire.* 

"But  they  would  surely  be  politicians  and 
theorists.  Some  would  be  crooks.  Some 
would  be  crackpots.  All  would  be  human. 
Every  few  years  we'd  want  to  kick  some  of 
them  out. 

"And  that's  the  trouble  with  a  totallUrlan 
government.  When  you  get  it,  you've  got  it 
for  life.  You  can't  kick  it  out — if  you  don't 
like  it,  it  kicks  you  out." 

William  M.  Floyd,  commander  of  the  Reg- 
ular Veterans  Association  which  up  to  1942 
was  an  organization  for  enlisted  men  of  the 
Regular  Army,  on  Augtut  6,  1945,  said: 

"Veterans  and  service  men  and  women  will 
not  accept  subterfuge  from  any  subversive 
movement  boring  from  within.  Records 
show  that  this  undermining  of  our  form  of 
government  is  being  financed  by  foreign 
agencies.  Unless  this  world  war  is  also  to 
be  in  vain  we  must  take  action  that  will  un- 
mistakably put  this  entire  seditious  element 


out  of  business  as  well  as  their  foreign  spon- 
sors and  paymasters.  Veterans  can  and  will 
be  the  leaders  In  this  enterprise. 

"America  cannot  exist  half  democratic  and 
half  Communist  or  Fascist." 

Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  subconunittee  Inquir- 
ing into  subversive  activities  In  the  educa- 
tional system  of  New  York  City,  In  a  radio 
address  on  May  17,  1941,  said: 

"We  fcund  that  under  the  prevailing  cloak 
of  complacency  subversive  groups  of  dan- 
gerous fanatics  had  siwceeded  in  infiltrating 
into  the  education.il  system  and  so  exercis- 
ing their  corrupt  Influence  at  the  very  source 
of  citizenship,  to  wit,  in  the  education  of  our 
youth. 

"In  numbers,  the  Communist  group  ap- 
pears to  be  an  insignificant  minority  that 
could  never  have  achieved  its  position  If 
citizens  bad  been  giving  sufflcent  attention 
to  public  affairs.  Certainly  the  great  mass 
of  teachers  appear  to  have  no  sympathy  for 
them.  The  measure  of  their  success  Is  neces- 
sarily    the     measure     of     public     apathy. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  completely  un- 
American  than  the  doctrine  and  purposes  of 
the  Communist.  His  objective  is  the  destruc- 
tion, whether  by  corruption  or  force,  of  all 
that  Americans  hold  dear. 

"In  pursuit  of  his  purpose  to  destroy 
American  freedom,  the  Communist  knows 
that  the  truth  will  destroy  him. 

"He  therefore  throws  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  ascertainment  of  the  truth  so  that  he 
may  continue  his  destructive  work  under  the 
cover  of  darkness.  I 

"A  Communist  will  be  known  by  his  acts 
rather  than  by  his  words.  The  truth  Is  not  In 
him."" 

"It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  agree  to  any 
and  every  sacrifice,  and  even — if  need  be — to 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  devices,  maneuvers,  and 
illegal  methods,  to  evasion  and  subterfuge, 
in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  trade  unions, 
to  remain  in  them,  and  to  carry  on  Com- 
munist work  in  them  at  all  costs." — From 
Lenin's  Left-WIng  Communism. 

Louis  Waldman,  for  many  years  a  leader  of 
the  Socialist  movement  and  expelled  as  a 
Red  from  the  New  York  Legislature  after  the 
last  war,  in  an  article  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  wrote  on  October  27,  1944 : 

"It  has  become  customary,  and  even  fash- 
ionable, in  some  liberal  and  labor  circles,  to 
denounce  any  criticism  of  totalitarian  per- 
sonalities and  tendencies  as  Red  baiting. 
Further,  the  idea  that  such  an  antidemo- 
cratic organization  as  the  numerically  small 
Communist  Party  can,constitute  a  threat  is 
laughed  at. 

"No  greater  fraud  has  ever  been  perpe- 
trated on  the  American  people  than  that  of 
selling  them  the  idea  that  the  number  of 
Communists  Is  so  small  and  their  Influence 
so  slight  as  to  be  Insignificant. 

"The  American  public  is  entitled  to  know 
the  facts  about  the  Communist  holding  com- 
pany, and  the  fronts  created  to  attain  power. 

"And  Is  its  Influence  insignlflcant  when  in 
the  largest  city  In  the  country  the  Com- 
munists control  nearly  one -fifth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council? 

"In  spite  of  Sidney  Hillman's  denials,  the 
Communists  control  the  American  Labor 
Party,  which  polled  over  400,000  votes  In  New 
York  State. 

"Many  labor  unions,  national  In  scope, 
have  been  captured  by  the  Communists,  and 
they  dominate  a  large  number  of  locals  with- 
in international  unions  not  under  their  con- 
trol. 

"The  actual  number  of  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  Is  no  criterion  of  their 
future  power.  When  the  civil  war  began  In 
Boa  in  In  1936  there  were  far  fewer  Commu- 
nists there  than  in  the  United  States  In  1944. 
But  in  1  year  of  crisis  the  Communists  gained 
dominance  over  all  the  other  partlat  In  the 
loyalist  government. 
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•Tljat  1«  not  likely  to  happen  in  the  United 
States — not  yet — t>eca-tse  our  democratic  tra- 
ditions, our  love  of  freedom,  are  too  deeply 
rooted.  But  complacency  has  Its  price.  The 
Infiltration  of  Commuclsts  Into  our  trade 
unions  and  Into  political  and  cultural  or- 
ganizations brings  In  Its  vraln  an  acceptance 
of  a  totalitarian  way  of  thinking  that  is  more 
alarming  than  their  numerical  growth.  We 
are  urged  to  accept  as  Inevitable  certain 
trends  and  tendencies  which.  In  the  view  of 
many  honest  liberals,  are  a  threat  to  our 
American  democracy  and  to  oiir  fundamental 
values. 

"These  trends,  accelerated  by  the  war.  cre- 
ate a  social  climate  alien  to  democracy,  in 
which  totalitarian  policies,  tactics,  and  or- 
ganizations get  themselves  accepted  and  de- 
fended. Unless  they  are  recognized  for  what 
they  are.  and  checked  or  reversed,  they  will 
come  to  dominate  the  American  political 
scene." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  on  September 
1,  1»40.  said  editorially: 

"Under  the  law.  it  seems,  any  group  of  per- 
sons— no  matter  how  ratty  their  purpose — 
may  qualify  as  a  political  party  In  Ohio  and 
get  a  place  on  the  ofQclal  ballot,  if  only  they 
can  persuade  enough  other  persons  to  sign  a 
petition. 

"This  Is  part  of  the  freedom  a  democracy 
bestows.  Evta  Communists,  self-dedicated 
to  the  task  of  overthrowing  the  Nation 
which -guarantees  them  all  the  political  priv- 
ilege* they  have,  may  call  themselves  a 
•party"  and  parade  In  decent  company — pro- 
vided, only,  they  can  get  the  signatures. 

"We  heartily  agree  with  Governor  Brlcker 
When  be  says  that  'any  organization  that 
would  tear  down  the  structure  of  our  Oov- 
ernment  has  no  right  to  be  called  a  political 
party  and  to  go  before  the  people  of  our 
country  on  a  ballot.'  That  it  Is  done  testi- 
fies more  to  American  patience  and  tolerance 
than  to  American  good  sense. 

•"Communism  has  no  place  In  Ohio.  It 
has  no  place  anywhere  else  In  the  United 
States.  The  Communist  confesses  first  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  power  and  to  a  political 
philosophy  utterly  alien  to  every  tenet  of  the 
American  faith. 

"He  should  be  given  whatever  'rights'  the 
law  assures  him.  If  he  wants  'privileges' 
let  him  return  to  Moscow  where  he  belongs. 
And  atx>ve  all.  as  long  as  he  remains  an  un- 
weloome  guest,  turn  the  light  into  his  bur- 
rows.   Moles  don't  like  the  sunlight." 

Communists  are  active  In  the  PAC,  In  AFL 
nonpartisan  committees,  the  Republican 
Party.  Democratic  Party,  Elks,  Klwanis,  and 
ministerial  associations,  and  I  hope  some 
day  a  Communist  will  be  active  In  Congress. 
(Prom  a  statement  made  by  Earl  Browder, 
president  of  the  Communist  Political  Associ- 
ation, before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Campaign  Cqiendlture  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1944.) 

It  may  be  stated  that  Stalin  is  one  of  those 
who  think  that  an  economic  crisis  after  this 
war  la  inevitable  In  the  United  States. 
•  •  •  Conditions  are  more  ripe  for  revolu- 
tion InHhe  United  States  than  they  were  In 
old  Russia.  The  American  revolution,  when 
the  workers  have  finally  seized  power,  will 
develop  even  more  swiftly  in  all  its  phases 
than  has  the  Russian  revolution.  The  Amer- 
ican aovlet  government  will  be  organized 
Along  the  broad  lines  of  the  Russian  Soviets. 
(William  Z.  Fester,  national  chairman  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States,  writ- 
ing in  the  Daily  Worker  (July.  1945i,  and  in 
his  book  Toward  a  Soviet  America.) 

ALBZAJvns  Wnxr,  United  States  Senator 
frcon  Wisconsin,  In  a  statement  issued  on 
August  ao,  1945.  declared: 

"The  shooting  war  is  over,  but  the  war  of 
Meaa  in  America  between  collectivlam  and 
Americanism  is  heading  to  a  new  peak  of 
Jury. 


"Rueslan  communism  has  infiltrated  Into 
high  positions  in  American  labor,  In  Amer- 
ican education  and  In  American  govern- 
ment— all  eccompllshcd  by  long-range  plan- 
ning, all  made  possible  because,  while  Amer- 
icans devoted  every  pulse  and  heartbeat  to 
winning  the  war  the  Communists  devoted 
every  heartbeat  to  winning  America. 

"I  propose  that  we  match  and  surpass  the 
Communists'  offensive  by  a  counter-offensive. 
On  the  domestic  front  we  should : 

"Reconvert  to  constitutional  Americanism. 

"Test  every  measure  that  will  come  up  be- 
fore Congress  by  these  questions:  'Is  it  Amer- 
ican?   Is  it  constitutional?" 

"Promote  pro-American  activities,  the  pa- 
triotic efforts  of  our  citizenry. 

"Ferret  out  and  expose  the  antl-Amerlcan 
subversive. " 

House  of  Representatives  Special  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  Communist  Activities  In 
the  United  States,  Seventy-first  Congress, 
known  as  the  Fish  committee,  declared  in 
Its  report: 

"The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  section  of  the  Communist 
International,  is  an  alien  party  whose  avowed 
purpose  is  to  destroy  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  wipe  out  our  Constitution, 
our  legula lures,  our  courts,  our  religions,  our 
homes,  our  schools,  and  churches,  set  up  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  confiscate  all 
property,  and  make  of  the  United  SUtes 
simply  another  member  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet SocialUt  Republics,  with  headquarters 
at  Moscow. 

"The  postulates  of  American  communism, 
openly  declared,  are  as  follows: 

"To  arouse  working-class  consciousness. 

"To  teach  that  our  Government  is  domi- 
nated and  controlled  by  and  for  the  capi- 
talist class:  that  the  workers  'produce  every- 
thing and  own  nothing.'  and  the  capitalists 
'produce  nothing  and  own  everything." 

"To  educate  the  masses  to  a  common  view- 
point and  set  them  up  as  enemies  of  capi- 
talistic society. 

"To  prepare  them  for  the  revolution  that 
Is  to  usher  In  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. 

"To  expropriate  all  means  and  instrumen- 
talities of  production,  and  to  suppress  or 
eliminate  all  those  who  may  oppose  them. 

"To  make  America  a  Soviet  Republic." 

The  New  York  Times  said  editorially  on 
June  2.  1938: 

"The  American  Communist  Party  has  just 
concluded  its  national  convention  in  New 
York  with  adoption  of  a  new  party  consti- 
tution affirming  devotion  to  democracy  and 
American  principles  of  freedom.  Apparently 
the  Communists  are  proceeding  on  the  theory 
that  the  public  will  not  stop  to  Inquire  how 
support  of  American  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  society  are  to  be  reconciled  with 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin  •  •  •.  Here  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party  was  hailed  as  a  'brother  party" 
and  Stalin  as  the  great  le£der  pointing  the 
Way  to  a  'soviet  America.'  " 

J.  Reuben  Clark.  Jr.,  former  Ambassador  to 
Mexico  and  first  counselor  In  the  first  presi- 
dency of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  warning  the 
people  of  America  on  January  26.  1945.  that 
the  Communists  and  their  coconspirators 
for  a  new  American  revolution  will  have  their 
way  unless  the  rest  of  us  are  awake,  declared: 

"A  great  depression  will  follow  World  War 
n  and  the  Commimists  will  stake  every- 
thing to  cash  In — to  transplant  Russia  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

"There  will  be  postwar  strikes  and  Indus- 
trial tie-ups — brought  about  under  the  tute- 
lage and  direction  of  alien  revolutionists — 
so  the  government  can  take  over,  with  the 
revolutionists  figuring  to  go  Into  the  driver's 
Beat  later. 

"For  as  their  tort  have  worked  in  other 
countries,  they  stop  at  nothing — Inltimida- 
tlon,  lawlessness,  plunder,  arson,  and  mur- 
der, which  they  have  rechristenefl  with  the 
sweeter    name    of    'liquidation.'    In    other 


countries  they  have  used  all  of  these  tilings 
wholesale  wherever  they  have  operated. 
They  will  do  the  same  here,  if  their  o])por- 
tunlty  shall  come." 

Eugene  Lyons,  former  Red  sympathize:*  and 
United  Press  cirrespondent  In  Russia,  in  an 
article.  It  Was  Smart  To  Be  a  Red,  Ir  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  December  9,  1939. 
wrote : 

"The  Communist  cultural  periphery  im- 
posed something  like  an  Intellectual  Red  ter- 
ror In  the  New  York  area  and  in  Holly wcod — 
which  is  an  extension  of  New  York  in  this 
respect. 

"The  movement  to  denounce,  ridicule,  and 
ostracize  any  critic  of  Moscow  ope  ated 
through  a  freemasonry  of  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers  on  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, in  book-publishing  houses,  little 
theater  groups  and  the  like. 

"The  social  Intellectual  pressure  was  such 
that  It  Intimidated  many  reviewers  and 
columnists  who  were  not  themselves  part  of 
the  Communist  movement.  As  New  York 
sets  the  country's  Intellectual  fashions,  dic- 
tates the  tone  cf  book  and  theatrical  reviews, 
this  influence  has  been  national.  It  was 
powerful  enough  to  make  communism 
fashionable  in  literary  and  artistic  circles 
wherever  such  circles  exlsi." 

The  Farm  Journal.  In  an  editorial  iii  the 
September  1944.  issue,  said: 

"Red  radicals  have'been  steadily  penetrat- 
ing into  places  of  power  In  the  United  S;ates. 
They  have  rushed  into  controlling  offices  of 
many  labor  unions,  notably  the  CIO.  Prom 
behind  respectable  fronts  they  have  erected 
propaganda  organizations  to  befuddle  and 
confuse  the  natural  loyalties  of  the  American 
people  to  American  principles.  Their  key- 
men  have  pushed  into  radio  and  the  movies. 
Their  writers  review  our  books  and  distort 
the  meaning  of  oBr  news." 

Workers  stop  work;  many  of  therh  seize 
arms  by  attacking  arsenals.  Many  had  armed 
themselves  before  as  the  struggles  sharpened. 
Street  fights  became  frequent.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
workers  organize  revolutionary  committees  to 
be  In  command  of  the  uprising.  Thern  are 
battles  in  the  principal  cities.  Barricades  are 
built  and  defended.  The  workers"  fighting 
has  a  decisive  Influence  with  the  soldiers,  the 
workers,  and  the  marines. 

The  movement  among  the  soldiers  and 
marines  spreads.  Capitalism  Is  losini;  Its 
strongest  weapon— the  army.  The  poUoe  as 
a  rule  continue  flghtlng.  but  they  are  soon 
silenced  and  made  to  flee  by  the  united/ 
revolutionary  forces  of  workers  and  soldiers. 
The  revolution  is  victorious. 

Armed  workers  and  soldiers  and  maines 
seize  the  principal  government  ofllces,  invade 
the  residence  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  members,  arrest  them,  declare  the 
old  regime  abolished,  establish  their  own 
power,  the  power  of  the  workers  and  farmers. 
(From  M.  J.  Olgln.  Communist  Party  leader 
and  editor  of  the  Morning  Frelhelt,  des.!rib- 
Ing  the  Communist  plan  for  an  Ameiican 
revolution  In  his  pamphlet  entitled  Why 
Communism?) 

Lewis  O.  Hines,  national  legislative  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Federatioi  of 
Labor,  said  in  a  statement  Issued  on  C'cto- 
ber  4,  1945: 

"Communism  Is  a  social  philosophy  ded- 
icated to  the  overthrow  of  our  Ameiican 
institutions  and  our  American  way  of  life. 
A  Communist  cannot  be  a  good  union  man 
because  while  he  would  in  all  outward  ap- 
pearances carry  out  the  principles  of  the 
trade  imion  movement,  he  would  be  pre- 
pared at  any  moment  to  destroy  the  trade 
tmion  movement  In  the  furtherance  of  the 
program  of  commimism,  and  this  goes  fcr  all 
of  our  American  institutions.  Including  the 
chiu-ch,  the  school,  or  anything  that  wjuld  f 
Interfere  with  the  final  consummation  ol  the 
Communist  program. 
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"The  time  is  here  when  every  loyal  Ameri- 
can should  be  keenly  Interested  in  what  the 
Communists  are  doing  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  doing  it." 

Lenin  looked  upon  trade  unions  as  the 
elementary  units  of  working  class  organiza- 
tion, as  the  place  where  the  masses  are 
trained  In  organization.  In  collective  manage- 
ment, and  In  communism.  (From  a  booklet 
entitled  "Lenin — the  Great  Strategist  of  the 
Class  War"  by  A.  Lozovsky  (American  edition 
translated  by  Alexander  Bittelman.  a  top 
leader  In  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States).  Lczovsky  is  now  Assistant  Commis- 
sar for  Foreign  Affairs  under  V.  Molotov). 


The  Washington  Times-Herald.  In  the 
words  of  its  editor,  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  saH 
on  February  26.  1943: 

"The  whole  of  Communist  doctrine  In  the 
United  States  stands  in  evidence  that  the 
Communists  want  to  destroy  our  form  of 
government  and  our  way  of  life.  They  are 
dedicated  to  that  purpose,  and  to  achieve 
it  neither  lying  nor  false  witness  are  em- 
barrassments to  them.  They  have  used  both 
before.  And  will  again.  AH  this  flag-waving 
of  recent  date  will  disappear  the  instant  their 
party  line  dips  into  some  new  rat  hole  of  their 
design.  Nobody  can  be  a  Communist  and  a 
good  citizen."' 

Franklin  D.  Rccsevelt,  who  recognized  and 
maintained  cordial  relations  with  Commu- 
nist Russia,  in  a  Jackson  Day  speech  in  1941, 
during  the  Stalin-Hitler  honeymoon,  de- 
clared: 

"We  have  seen  how  the  workers  of  Prance 
were  betrayed  by  their  so-called  champions, 
the  Communists.  For  no  matter  what  Com- 
munist lips  have  to  say  their  actions  have 
proved  that  In  their  hearts  they  care  nothing 
for  the  real  rights  of  labor." 

The  Washington  News  said  editorially  on 
October  23,  1944: 

"Most  of  us  are  annoyed  rather  than  Im- 
pressed by  what  we  know  of  Communists  in 
this  country.  We  accept  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  busy,  but  we  do  not  credit  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  danger. 

"How  many  Communists  would  be  required 
to  seize  control  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment? Not  many,  compared  with  the  total 
population.  We  had  a  touch  of  that  with 
prohibition.  Tliere  weren't  many  Anti-Sa- 
loon Leaguers  yet,  through  strategic  place- 
ment of  forces  and  by  measured  application 
cf  pressure  at  vital  points,  that  organization 
dominated  the  two  major  parties  for  years. 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  revolution 
there  were  only  about  200.000  Bolsheviks 
among  178,000,000  people.  But  they  were 
in  the  spots  that  counted.  "The  Communist 
technique  Is  to  worm,  to  burrow,  to  seize 
strategic  places. 

"There  are  not  so  many  points  of  control 
In  our  political  and  economic  system.  Al- 
ready the  Communists  have  secured  some  of 
them.  "They  have  burrowed  Into  labor  un- 
ions. They  have  taken  over  the  American 
Labor  Party  in  New  York.  "They  are  strong 
In  the  CIO  Political  Action  Committee.  They 
occupy  many  positions  of  importance  in  the 
administration  at  Washington. 

"Many  who  know  all  that  do  not  as  yet 
give  full  credence  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Communists  have  eaten  into  the  New  Deal. 

"Nevertheless,  the  danger  does  exist.  It  Is 
real.  But  Americans  do  not  scare  easily. 
It  won't  be  fright,  but  a  sober  acceptance 
of  the  truth,  that  will  cause  a  realistic  esti- 
mate by  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
Communist  danger.  The  truth  of  it  has  im- 
plications so  foreign  to  American  concepts 
that  even  a  wholly  calm  and  sober  appraisal 
of  the  danger  makes  it  hard  to  believe. 

"We  Americans  cannot  be  easily  fooled — 
as  Hitler's  people  were — by  the  monstrous 
lie.  Our  danger  Is  that  we  cannot  believe  a 
monstrous  truth." 

Msgr.  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  well-known  Catho- 
lic radio  speaker,  author,  and  educator,  in 
his  book  Freedom  under  God  writes: 


"Which  of  the  three  offers  the  greatest 
danger  to  America?  No  clear  answer  can  be 
given  because  they  operate  differently.  Naz- 
ism and  fascism  attack  from  without,  but 
communism  attacks  from  within;  nazlsm  and 
fascism  rob  you  by  breaking  down  your 
front  door.  Communism  robs  you  alter  it 
has  been  your  house  guest  for  a  week  end. 
As  far  as  Internal  dangers  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  doubt  communism  Is  the  most 
dangerous.  Their  tactics  are  more  clever. 
They  use  nonrevolutlonary  language  x,o  at- 
tain revolutionary  ends."' 

Edward  Eugene  Cox,  Representative  In 
Congress,  told  the  House  on  October  18,  1945: 

"Communism  is  rampant  In  this  Nation 
at  this  very  hour.  We  let  an  alien  minority 
come  in  and  practically  take  over  various 
bureaus  of  our  Government  and  sections  of 
our  press. 

"Whilj  Russia  began  to  plot  how  she  might 
extend  her  domain  and  grab  country  after 
country  to  subjugate  and  bring  under  her 
rule,  communistic  unions  In  this  Nation 
began  to  stir  up  industrial  strife  and  strikes." 

CX.ARE  BooTHE  LucE.  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Connecticut,  on  her  return  'rom  a 
tour  of  Europe  immediately  following  the 
Nazi  surrender,  declared: 

"We  believe  In  a  free  press,  free  speech,  and 
free  worship.  The  Communists,  wherever  you 
find  them  in  America,  Mexico,  China,  or 
EJurope,  believe  that  the  press  should  be  pre- 
censored  and  controlled,  that  men  should 
refrain  from  criticizing  their  leaders  under 
pain  of  death,  and  that  any  religion  not  sub- 
ject to  state  control  should  be  liquidated. 
In  short,  we  and  the  Communists  are  exactly 
180°  apart  on  our  most  fundamental  political 
concepts.  Moreover,  the  very  words  'right,' 
'good.'  and  'Just'  mean  exactly  what  Stalin 
says  they  mean — but  only  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. For  on  Tuesday  morning  he  may  change 
his  mind.  Truth  to  a  Communist  and  Mos- 
cow leader  is  never  an  absolute.  Truth  Is 
exactly  what  suits  the  Communist  leaders' 
political  policy  or  purposes,  or  even  personal 
whims,  at  any  given  moment." 

There  are  12,000,000  Negroes  In  the  United 
States;  about  9.500,000  live  In  the  South. 
There  it  a  stretch  of  lamd  runlng  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  down  into  Texas 
through  12  States  and  embracing  about  397 
counties.  In  which  the  Negroes  form  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  This  is  the  home- 
land of  the  Negroes. 

The  governments  and  armed  forces  of  the 
white  ruling  class  must  be  removed  from  the 
"black  belt,"  which  by  right  belongs  to  the 
Negroes,  and  must  be  organized  as  a  distinct 
political  unit.  The  Negro  majority  must 
have  full  governmental  control.  It  is  where 
today  they  have  begun  to  battle.  The  land 
should  be  divided  among  Negro  farmers, 
croppers,  and  tenants. 

Full  economic,  political,  and  social  equality 
should  be  guaranteed  for  Negroes  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  We  therefore  say  to 
the  Negro  people,  "Violate  the  Jim  Crow 
rules.  The  Communist  Party  Is  the  only 
party  In  America  that  has  actually  IntrDduced 
Negro  equality.  Freedom  must  be  fought 
for — and  this  fight  cannot  wait.  It-ls  literally 
a  llfe-and-death  struggle — this  means  civil 
war."  (From  the  Communist  propaganda 
booklet.  The  Negroes  in  a  Soviet  America,  by 
James  W.  Ford  and  James  S.  Allen.) 

Isaac  Don  Levlne.  author,  columnist,  and 
critic,  on  February  11.  1938.  wrote: 

"Communism  in  America  or  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  example,  parades  as  an  Independent 
political  movement  Indigenous  to  the  coun- 
try or  its  operation.  The  truth  Is  that  every 
Communist  Party  abroad  is  a  branch  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia  and  functions 
as  an  auxiliary  of  the  Stalinist  state." 

New  York  State  Legislature  subcommittee 
Investigating  Commimist  activities  In  the 
public  school  system  of  the  city  of  New  York 
(popularly  known  as  the  Rapp-Couder*:  com- 
mittee), 1942,  made  the  following  findings: 


"Communism  is  not  Just  another  form  of 
radicalism.  It  Is  the  Russian  form  of  totali- 
tarianism, which  appolnU  itself  the  cham- 
pion of  a  class,  the  proleuriat.  This  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  German  form,  from  which 
it  does  not  basically  differ  In  other  respects. 
German  totalitarianism  being  the  self- 
appointed  champion  of  a  racist  or  nationalist 
group.  Communism,  like  fascism,  teaches 
that  there  Is  no  objective  truth  or  morality: 
that  is  true  or  good  which  serves  the  desired 
end.  Under  Communist  dialectics,  evil  Is 
that  which  Is  non-Communist,  hence.  Fas- 
cist; that  which  Is  non-Communist  is  Fascist, 
hence  evil." 


ATHEISTIC  COMMUNISM 

(From  an  encyclical  by  Pope  Pius  XI) 

Aware  of  the  universal  desire  for  peace,  the 
leaders  of  communism  pretend  to  be  the  most 
zealous  promoters  and  propagandists  in  the 
movement  for  world  amity.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  they  stir  up  a  class  warfare  which  causes 
rivers  of  blood  to  flow,  and,  realizing  that 
their  S5stem  offers  no  Internal  guaranty  of 
peace,  they  have  recourse  to  unlimited  arma- 
ments. Under  various  names  which  do  not 
suggest  communism,  they  establish  organ- 
izations and  periodicals  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  carrying  their  ideas  into  quarters  other- 
wise inaccessible.  They  try  perfidiously  to 
worm  their  way  even  into  professedly  Cath- 
olic and  religious  organizations. 

Again,  without  receding  an  inch  from  their 
subversive  principles,  they  Invite  Catholics 
to  collaborate  with  them  in  the  realm  of  so- 
called  humanitarlanism  and  charity;  and  at 
times  even  make  proposals  that  are  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  Christian  spirit  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  church.  Elsewhere  they 
carry  their  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to  encourage 
the  belief  that  communism.  In  countries 
where  faith  and  culture  are  more  strongly 
entrenched,  will  assume  another  and  much 
milder  form. 

No  one  who  would  save  Christian  civiliza- 
tion may  collaborate  with  It  in  any  under- 
taking whatsoever.  Those  who  pwrmlt  them- 
selv^  to  be  deceived  into  lending  their  aid 
towards  the  triumph  of  communism  in  their 
own  country  will  be  the  first  to  fall  victims 
of  their  error. 


Ninety  Percent  of  People  of  United  States 
Need  OP  A — ^AFL  Paper  Comments  on 
Front  Page 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unanimous 
consent  having  been  granted  me,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  following  text,  appear- 
ing on  the  front  page  of  the  Labor  News, 
the  official  publication  of  the  Central 
Labor  Council,  AFL,  at  my  home  city  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  on  JiUy  12.  1946: 

ONLT   TOP    10   PEHCENT  GET   CRAVT — 90   PEECEMT 
OF  PEOPLE   NEED   THE   OPA 

Ninety  percent  of  the  American  people 
will  take  it  on  the  chin  If  Congress  seriously 
cripples  OPA  and  prices  skyrocket. 

This  flat  statement  was  confirmed  this  week 
by  an  official  Government  repor;,  which 
knocked  out  the  lie  that  American  worker* 
have  built  up  huge  bank  accounu. 


! 
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Forty  percent  of  the  people  hiiTe  prartl* 
cally  no  MVlnn>  the  report  thowed.  while  the 
top  10  percent  of  the  people  have  liquid 
mmU  •vfrnRtnK  110.500.  Thoee  ouUldc  the 
top  10  percent  cIkm  Include  30  percent  of  the 
paople  who  have  anartJi  Rvenic>nR  13.350.  SO 
percent  of  them  who  have  aaaeta  averaglnR 
•700.  and  the  bottom  40  percent  who  have 
MMtt  avrrattni  only  140. 

The  report  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
ARrlcultuml  Seonomlca  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  waa  laaued  by  the  United 
Blatea  Federal  Reeerve  Sy«tem.  It  waa  baaed 
on  a  aurvey  of  9.000  carefully  aelected  and 
weighted  rpendlng  unit*.  contlittnR  of  all 
peraona  living  In  the  same  dwelling  and 
belonging  to  the  aame  family  who  pool  their 
Income*  to  meet  their  major  expenaes. 

The  rtport  ttMi  that  the  American  people 
had  •130.000.000.000  In  currency,  bank  dc- 
poBlta,  and  Oovemment  aecurltlefl  at  the  end 
of  I94t — excluding  amounts  held  by  trust 
funds.  The  report  did  not  denl  with  cur- 
rency botdlDgs  because  of  reluctance  of  those 
Interviewed  to  disclose  amounts.  However, 
said  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  "It  appears 
that  adeqtiate  results  were  obtained  by  the 
survey." 

Startling  flgtires  were  contained  in  the  re- 
port on  the  spread  between  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor: 

Those  In  the  top  20-percent  bracket  had 
45  percent  of  the  money  Income,  accounted 
for  83  percent  of  the  saving,  and  held  77 
percent  of  the  liquid  assets — savings  deposits, 
demand  deposits,  and  United  States  OoTem- 
ment  bonds. 

Of  money  Income,  those  in  the  top  lO-per- 
cent  bracket  had  29  percent  and  those  in  the 
bottom  50-perceDt  bracket  bad  only  22  per- 
cent. 

Of  liquid  assets,  those  In  the  top  10  per- 
cent had  60  percent  and  those  in  the  bottom 
60  percent  had  only  3  percent. 

Tet  still  there  are  some  who  deny  that  a 
continuance  of  OPA  Is  needed.     ^ 

DO  WS  HTED  aXNT  CONTSOL? 

Many  conflicting  answers  to  this  queatlon 
-  may  be  obtained  In  Long  Beach,  the  answers 
<|q>endlng  to  a  large  degree  on  whether  the 
pvaon  aakcd  la  a  renter  or  a  landlord. 

Stories  of  notices  of  exorbitant  rent  In- 
creases can  be  heard  on  all  sides.  Not  all  are 
true,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  many  fan- 
tastic rumors  that  are  flying  around  so  prev- 
alent. 

But  onee  In  a  while  concrete  evidence  of 
arbitrary  rent  Increase  Is  submitted.  The 
ftdlowtag  is  a  case  In  point,  and  photostatic 
copies  of  the  July  rent  receipt  and  an  ac- 
companying notice  are  on  file  at  the  Labor 
News  office. 

Dated  July  1.  the  receipt  for  «38  for  rent 
from  July  1  to  August  1  is  acknowledged 
and  signed  by  the  owner.  The  notice  of 
Increase  reads  as  follovrs: 

JuiT  1.  1946. 
Iff.  and  Mrs.  Rust. 

Apartment  10.  —  Pine  Avenvt. 

Long  Beach,  Calif.: 

This  Is  to  notify  jrou  your  rent  for  apart- 
ment No.  10  will  be  9100  per  month  beginning 
August  1.  1946.  plus  your  electric  bill  and 
plus  $6  deposit  to  cover  same,  or  you  may  sign 
with  Edison  Co.  for  your  electric  f  you  prefer. 
OwNn  AMD  Manages. 

This  one  Instance  should  prove  beyond 
question  that  while  such  cases  are  not  the 
rule,  there  are  among  local  landlords  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  greedy  persons  who.  if  not 
curbed,  demand  more  than  the  tralBc  will 
bear. 

While  the  city  council  Is  to  be  commended 
for  ttt  speedy  action  in  correcting  a  possible 
evil,  we  beHeve  It  should  have  conformed 
with  the  15-percent  limit  put  Into  effect  by 
many  other  surrotmding  cities  and  the 
county  govemment. 


Tin  Kxvomi  lAT  IV  OVA  ts  utnuniti 

Chaster  Bowie*.  Economic  StibiUzntlon 
Director : 

"With  a  good  price-control  bill,  free  of  dan- 
gerous compromise  and  corner-cutting,  w* 
can  maintain  relatively  stable  prices  and 
renu  during  the  coming  months.  We  can 
buckle  down  as  a  united  Nation  to  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  stepping  up  civilian  produc- 
tion to  levels  far  above  the  peacetime 
record.     •     •     • 

"But  with  a  weakened  price-control  bill, 
hampered  by  compnimialng  amendments  or 
without  adequate  appropriations  or  subsidy 
funds,  the  coat  of  living  Is  bound  to  move  up- 
ward at  an  Increasing  tempo.  •  •  • 
There  ts  no  question  that  tens  of  millions  of 
people  would  suffer  needlessly— businessmen 
as  well  as  farmers,  white-collar  workers,  and 
factory  workers." 

Lewis  •Schwellen bach,  Secretary  of  Labor: 
"Renewal  of  the  Nation's  safeguards  against 
inflation  will  enable  us  to  go  forward  to 
levels  of  production  which  will  help  assure 
real  long-range  prosperity  for  all  groups. 

"Without  these  safeguards,  I  fear  that  In- 
dustry may  move  into  a  new  cycle  of  wage 
demands  and  work  stoppages  which  will  do 
irreparable  harm  to  oor  reconversion  efforts." 

Paul  Porter.  OPA  Administrator:  "Let's  look 
at  the  situation  which  would  face  a  typical 
American  family  next  year  if  the  Congress 
were  to  take  off  all  controls  now,  or  if,  as  a 
result  of  weakening  amendments,  tftie  whole 
structure  of  controls  should  collapse.  Let 
us  examine  the  budget  of  a  family  which  is 
spending  $2,500  a  year  and  see  what  would 
happen  to  it  If  the  inflation  approached  40 
percent  In  the  next  12  months. 

"At  the  year's  end  our  typical  family  would 
have  to  spend  at  the  rate  of  $250  more  a  year 
for  food.  $150  more  for  clothing,  $250  more 
for  rent,  and  $300  more  for  miscellaneous 
goods  and  services.  If  It  were  to  maintain  its 
standard  of  living.  What  had  cost  $2,500 
when  the  year  began  would  cost  $3,450  at  its 
close." 

Henry  A.  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Commerce: 
"The  larger  businesses  with  their  greater  re- 
serves can  survive  such  a  boom-and-bust 
longer,  and  even  come  through  with  a  whole 
skin.  But  In  the  meantime,  thousands  of 
smaller  enterprises  are  squeezed  out.  The 
net  result  is  only  to  encourage  monopoly  with 
prices  out  of  the  reach  of  the  American 
people. 

"With  prices  rising  rapidly,  millions  of 
small  businessmen^lncluding  many  thou- 
sands of  veterans  who  are  Just  getting  new 
enterprises  under  way— will  come  out  second 
best  In  the  wild  scramble  for  raw  materials 
and  flnlshed  goods.  Their  small  reserves 
simply  wont  survive  an  inflation." 


The  Newspapers  of  Fraoce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROLU  C.  McMILLEN 

or  nxnfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1946 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoas,  I  include  a  copy  of 
an  article  entitled  "The  Newspapers  of 
Prance,"  written  by  Edward  Lindsay, 
editor  of  the  Decatur  Herald  and  Review, 
the  East  St.  Louis  Journal,  and  the 
Champaign-Urbana  Courier,  who  was 
one  of  eight  editors  of  American  regional 
newspapers  Invited  by  the  Syndicate  of 


Regional  Dallies  in  Prance  to  visit  F.*ance 
a  few  months  ago. 

The  article  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  French  newspapers  prior 
to  the  United  States  entering  the  war  and 
subsequently  to  March  23.  1946. 

THE  NIWBVAVIM  OV  FRANCC 

Pa«)I.  March  23.—  Nobody  owns  the  news- 
papers of  Prance.  The  fact  la  confusing  to 
Americans,  who  try  to  understand  the  French 
press,  but  it  throws  a  little  light,  obliquely 
perhaps,  upon  freedom  of  the  press  ae  a 
world  Ideal. 

Before  1040,  when  the  Germans  came.  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations  owned  the  news- 
papers here.  They  were  not  quite  frre  be- 
cause all  of  them  were  required  to  get  their 
news  through  Havas.  the  government- 
controlled  news  agency. 

Few  newspapers  in  FYance  have  ever  been 
sufficiently  prosperous  to  refuse  gifts  from 
political  parties  or  lndu£trlal  leaders  w  shing 
to  temper  the  news  for  their  purposes.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  were  some  good  newspapers, 
either  strictly  reliable  or  with  well-known 
biases  that  could  be  balanced  against  those 
with  other  well-known  biases.  They  were 
private  property. 

The  conquerors  found  It  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  newspapers.  This  was  done  subtly, 
at  first,  by  persuasion  and  censorsh  p.  A 
good  many  of  the  owners  and  editors  felt 
there  was  no  other  way  to  keep  their  prop- 
erties or  their  jsositions  than  to  cooperate 
with  the  Nazi  rulers.  And,  of  courst,  this 
was  true. 

Publishers  \7ere  given  direct  orders  as  to 
what  to  print  and  how  to  print  It;  I'  they 
did  not  get  the  idea  quickly,  they  were  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  reliable  collabora- 
tors when  the  overlords  thought  this sUp  was 
necessary. 

The  Germans  controlled  the  8Upj)ly  of 
newsprint  and  approved  the  list  of  news- 
paper workers. 

The  readers  of  the  newspapers  of  I'rance 
found  no  mention  cf  Nazi  excesses  or  United 
Nations  virtues. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
the  French  Resistance  movement  be^-an  to 
operate.  The  Resistance  Included  intellec- 
tuals and  fugitives — those  who  would  not  or 
could  not  get  along  with  the  Germar^s  and 
those  with  courage  enough  to  flght  back 
a^lnst  ovemi'helmlng  odds.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  Maquis  were  yovm^:  men 
who  took  to  the  woods  to  evade  shipment 
to  Germany  as  forced  laborers. 

As  the  Resistance  grew  it  became  useful 
to  publish  clandestine  newspapers.  These 
were  little  sheets  no  bigger  than  a  pagt;  from 
a  stenographer's  notebook,  printed  or  both 
sides  on  portable  presses  that  could  be  set  up 
In  a  loft  building  or  a  farmhouse  and  moved 
every  few  days  or  weeks.  A  good  many  for- 
mer newspapermen  gravitated  into  the  publi- 
cation of  Resistance  papers. 

Then  came  the  Liberation.  The  Allied 
armies  In  the  nwth  and  the  Maquis  in  the 
south  pushed  the  Germans  back  a  little  at  a 
time.  With  the  conquerors  gone,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  functions  of  city  government 
were  taken  over  by  committees  of  citizens 
who  had  no  legal  status  whatever. 

The  committees  seized  the  Instruments 
needed  to  start  civic  life  In  operation.  The 
newspapers  were  among  the  first  activities 
put  Into  motion.  The  directors  were  wually 
clandestine  publishers,  and  the  staffs  some  of 
the  bright  young  students  of  the  Maqu  is. 

In  the  flush  of  war  every  man  with  a  gun 
waa  master  over  those  who  did  not  have 
them.  "Hie  liberators  had  no  time  to  go  into 
fine  points  of  property  rights  or  the  minute 
history  of  the  attitude  of  the  publishers  who 
had  kept  their  presses  rolling  when  the  Ger- 
mans were  here.  The  press  was  considered 
to  be  collaborationist  if  It  had  been  operrtlng 
and  was  taken  over  for  the  new  democracy. 
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now  that  he  Is  out  of  Congress.  Ham  Fish 
at  last  has  been  able  to  do  something  he 
had  been  promising  all  along,  but  never 
found  time  for  before,  concerning  which  see 


Take  note  of  the  accomplishments  of  J. 
Btalln  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 

Think  over  the  performances  of  his  man 
Gromyko  before  the  United  Nations  security 
council   and   add   to   all   this  the   eradually 


1945_that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
contains  all  the  seeds  of  failure  Incluled  In 
the  Covenant  of  the  defunct  League,  together 
with  some  wholly  original  defects  of  Its  own. 
Belated  realization  of  fatal  deflclenoles  In 
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Gradually  organized  government  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  seizures  of  liberation  day 
were  recognized  as  accomplished  facts,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  regulation  by  the  new  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  courae  of  time  an  Information  min- 
istry was  established  that  controlled  the  op- 
eration of  the  press.  The  ministry,  first,  waa 
and  la  responsible  for  providing  the  news- 
print  for  the  papers.  This  meant  that  the 
final  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  paper 
could  grow  or  even  continue  to  exist  waa 
made  by  the  ministry. 

With  the  development  of  organized  gov- 
ernment, political  parties  became  active.  If 
the  first  publisher  were  an  M.  R.  P.,  the  So- 
cialists and  the  Communlsu,  both  repre- 
senting large  followlngs,  felt  they  were  enti- 
tled to  have  newspapers.  They  nan>ed  direc- 
tors,  submitted  the  plans  for  the  proposed 
papers  to  the  ministry,  and  usually  were  ap- 
proved. If  there  wfj  no  Idle  printing  plant 
the  new  papers  would  be  crowded  Into  the 
same  office  with  existing  papers. 

The  ministry  has  been  reluctant  to  refuse 
to  approve  the  publication  of  any  newspaper 
having  serious  sponsorship.  At  one  time 
there  were  40  Resistance  newspapers  In  Paris. 
In  Nice,  where  there  were  three  newspapers 
before  the  war,  there  now  are  six. 

The  papers  that  were  tte  most  appealing 
to  the  readers,  or  these  conducted  by  men 
closest  to  the  ministry.  If  you  wish  to  be 
suspicious,  grew  In  Importance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others. 

There  are  six  major  newspapers  In  Paris, 
all  of  which  have  national  circulations.  In 
the  morning  field  they  are  Le  Parlslen  Llbere, 
500,000;  Figaro,  400.000;  and  Humanlte.  the 
Communist  organ,^  350,000. 

■nie  evening  papers  are:  Prance  Solr,  500.- 
000;  Ce  Solr,  the  largest  paper  In  Prance  by 
a  small  margin,  with  550,000  subscribers,  re- 
cently moved  very  close  to  the  Communist 
line;  and  Le  Monde,  with  200,000. 

All  of  the  Paris  newspapers  are  strongly 
political  In  flavor,  several  receiving  party 
funds  and  all  of  them  are  In  the  forefront 
of  the  political  lines  that  are  echoed  through 
the  French  press. 

The  provincial  press  has  grown  in  impor- 
tance since  the  war.  West  France,  published 
In  Rennes,  and  distributing  19  separate  edi- 
tions a  day,  through  Brittany  and  Normandy, 
has  a  half  million  subscribers.  The  Nor- 
mandle,  at  Rouen,  sells  150,000,  Southwest 
Prance,  at  Bordeaux,  has  23  editions  reaching 
300.000  families. 

The  publisher  of  the  regional  paper  In 
Nancy.  East  Republican,  Is  Dr.  Pierre  Llgnac, 
vice  president  of  the  Federation  Natlonale 
de  la  Presse  Fran^alse  and  In  direct  charge 
of  the  plans  for  entertaining  the  American 
editors  In  Paris.  He  Is  a  prewar  publisher 
who  locked  the  door  on  his  shop  when  the 
Germans  came  to  Prance.  His  record  is  such 
that  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  been 
able  to  resume  the  publication  of  their 
papers.  His  circulation  Is  some  200,000, 
slightly  more  than  before  the  war. 

The  Republic,  published  at  Tours,  has  240,- 
000  subscribers,  and  at  Lille  there  is  Voice 
of  the  North  with  350.000,  the  second  largest 
regional  paper  in  France. 

The  regional  press  is  less  politically  con- 
scious than  the  Paris  press.  Several  of  the 
major  ones  take  an  almost  Independent  line. 
The  Communist  papers  In  the  provinces  are 
all  small  in  circulation  and  are  subsidized 
heavily  by  the  party. 

In  Marseilles,  where  the  largest  provincial 
paper  of  prewar  days  was  publshed— then  Le 
Petit  Marseillals  with  400.000  readers — we  met 
the  granddaughter  of  the  founder.  She  is 
Jacqueline  Samat,  well-educated  in  several 
languages  and  a  personal  friend  of  Anne 
Bullitt.  She  Is  now  working  as  a  reporter 
for  the  little  Catholic  paper.  La  Prance.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  from  the 
Marseilles  press  that  entertained  us. 


Grandfather  Toussalnt  Samat  founded  the 
paper  in  1870  with  some  financial  ass  stance 
from  an  Algerian  buslnesscian.  The  aon, 
Joaeph  Samat.  published  the  paper  foj  many 
years  and  retired.  It  waa  then  operated  by  a 
relative  of  the  early  financial  backer,  one 
Jean  Gaillard-Bourrageas,  who  wps  s:rongly 
pro-German^   This  was  before  the  war. 

When  Hit,  war  came  the  family,  with  the 
backing  of  public  opinion,  got  Galllard  out 
of  the  paper  and  put  In  a  cousin,  Jean  Savon- 
Perron.  The  paper  was  operated  during  the 
occupation.  Marseille  was  In  the  free  cone 
until  after  the  Allies  landed  In  north  Africa. 
The  problem  that  M,  Savon  faced  Rft.«r  that 
was  to  ahut  down  the  plant,  releaalag  600 
employees  who  would  have  been  taken  to 
Germany,  or  try  to  go  on  under  German 
direction.  He  chose  the  latter  course  and 
got  himself  under  a  cloud. 

He  has  been  tried  and  found  not  guilty 
although  he  had  served  a  6-month  Jail  sen- 
tence while  the  trial  was  being  conducted. 
Although  there  Is  no  charge  pending 
against  any  member  of  the  family,  the  news- 
paper plant  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  Resistance 
press.  Three  papers  are  published  In  the  Le 
Petit  Marseillals  plant,  the  largest,  Provencal, 
with  200.000  subscribers.  The  Samat  famUy 
has  received  no  payment  of  any  klr.d  and 
does  not  expect  to  receive  any. 

In  Rouen,  the  prewar  publisher  has  been 
convicted  for  collaborating  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  condemned  to  death. 

A  new  press  law  has  been  written  but  Is 
not  yet  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  pattern  that  Is  expected  by  most  of  the 
Informed  members  of  the  press  Is  that  there 
will  be  a  trial  in  each  of  the  communities, 
In  local  courts,  to  determine  the  Inr.ocence 
or  guilt  of  the  former  publishers.  Iri  effect 
this  Is  a  trial  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  newspaper  was  operated  In  the  public 
Interest. 

It  Is  not  expected  the  newspapers  will  be 
returned  to  the  former  owners  in  niany,  11 
any,  instances,  no  matter  how  the  trials  come 
out.  The  best  deal  that  any  may  expect, 
some  say,  will  be  payment  lor  their  proper- 
ties that  will  continue  to  be  operated  by  the 
Resistance  men. 

Will  the  present  operators  be  able  to  own 
their  newspapers?  There  are  confusing 
answers  to  that.  Some  think  that  the  em- 
ployees win  be  able  to  form  an  organization 
to  buy  their  papers. 

In  any  case  there  Is  likely  to  cont;nue  to 
be  a  strong  dlrecting-hand  from  the  Gov- 
emment. Now,  of  course,  paper  rationing 
makes  this  necessary.  When  we  asked  If 
there  Is  any  thought  of  less  government  su- 
pervision after  rationing  we  were  told  by 
one  observer  that  there  Is  not.  The  papers 
require  licensing  now  and  he  thinks  licensing 
will  continue. 

The  news  agency  that  supplies  the  news 
is  a  government-controlled  organization.  It 
Is  called  Agence  Fran;als  de  Press.  In  ad- 
dition the  papers  take  the  service «  of  Ameri- 
can news  agencies  on  a  skeleton  basis.  The 
American  stories  are  telephoned.  This  Is 
not  surprising  because  of  the  shortage  of  ma- 
chines of  all  sorts.  The  Associated  Press  has 
been  able  to  get  some  surplus  machines  from 
the  United  States  Government  and  has  In- 
stalled them  In  a  few  papers. 

There  appears  to  be  a  strong  professional 
pride  In  freedom  of  expression  among  the 
newspapermen  In  spite  of  the  government 
controls.  They  insist  that  they  may,  and 
often  do,  criticize  the  government,  Including 
the  Ministry  of  Information  Itself. 

The  writers  have  a  great  spiritual  leader  In 
the  president  of  the  Federation  Natlonale  de 
la  Presse  Fran^alse.  He  Is  Albert  Bayet,  a 
well-known  professor  at  the  Sorbonnc  who 
has  the  affection  and  respect  of  all  of  the 
writers  for  the  newspapers  of  France. 


Hamilton  Fisb— Red  Baiter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSdVRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  15.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  grunted  me  I  deem  It 
a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  and  interesting  arti- 
cle by  Prank  Waldrop.  main  editor  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Times- 
Herald,  which  has  the  largest  newspaper 
circulation  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
which  appeared  in  the  Times-Herald  of 
July  9.  1946. 

Mr.  Fish,  the  author  of  "The  Challenge 
of  World  Communism,"  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  24  years — until  he  was  redistrlcted. 
He  never  would  have  been  defeated  in 
his  old  congressional  district,  which  he  so 
ably  represented.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished, fearless,  and  experienced  legis- 
lator, a  brave  officer  in  World  War  I,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  Americans  in  the 
Nation,  who  always  put  the  interest  of 
his  own  country  first — in  peace  and  in 
war. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  interested 
In  knowing  the  facts  about  the  dangers 
and  evils  of  world  communism,  and  the 
activities  and  propaganda  of  the  Red 
Fascists  in  America  .should  read  "The 
Challenge  of  World  Communism,"  by  Mr. 
Fish,  and  so  should  all  Americans  who 
love  freedom  and  want  to  preserve  their 
own  free  institutions  and  constitutional 
form  of  government: 

Red  BArm  . 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

On  December  6.  1920.  a  young  veteran  of 
World  War  I  was  sworn  In  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  was  to  become  in  time  not  only 
a  proved  patriot  but  also  a  shrewd  forecaster 
of  big  events.  Indeed  the  biggest  event  of  this 
postwar  era. 

This  veteran  was  the  holder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Silver  Star  and  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  for  gallantry  which  he  had  won  as  an 
infantryman. 

He  was  also  a  Harvard  man  who  bad  gradu- 
ated In  three  years  at  the  age  of  20  with  a 
degree  cum  laude.  He  had  also  been  captain 
of  the  football  team  and  was  selected  by  Wal- 
ter Camp  as  an  alltlme  All-Amerlcan. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Progressive  Republican 
follower  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  as  such 
had  served  three  terms  in  the  New  York 
assembly. 

Before  he  came  to  Congress  he  wrote  the 
preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  American 
Legion  and  then  and  there  set  himself  on  a 
line  and  policy  which  has  never  since 
changed. 

The  name  of  this  young  Congressman  of 
1920  was  Hamilton  Pish,  Republican,  of  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  He  stayed  In  Congress  from 
1920  until  1944  when  the  concerted  efforts  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
entire  generalship  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  with  the  aid  of  assorted  Com- 
munists, CIO-PAC  agents,  crackpots,  and 
practical  politicians  who  had  gerrymandered 
his  District,  finally  got  him  out  of  office  by  a 
narrow  margin. 

But  they  didn't  succeed  without  a  fight 
and.  In  fact,  they  didn't  succeed  at  all.    For 
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As  Mr.  Baruch.  himself,  would  be  the  first 
to  admit,  the  proposals  which  he  submitted 
to  the  United  Nations  last  week  were  not 
originated  by  him.  They  are  based  on  the 
report  of  a  hlehly  comoetent  Board  of  r.nn. 
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from  that  country  of  certain  Information  on 
the  atomic  bomb. 

The  attitude  of  Communist  apologists  and 
appeasers,    however,    is   relatively   unimpor- 
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put  by  expansion  of  the  other  bureaus  of  the 
Government. 

A  Joint  committee  of  Congress  has  held  a 
survey  with  the  finding  that  2.000.000  em- 
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DOW  that  he  Is  out  of  Congress.  Ham  Fish 
at  last  has  been  able  to  do  something  he 
had  been  promising  all  along,  but  never 
found  time  for  before,  concerning  which  see 
below: 

In  1930.  he  was  assigned  by  the  late  Nich- 
olas Longworth.  then  Speaker  of  the  House, 
as  chairman  of  a  Special  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Communist  Activities  in  the  United 
States.  He  did  his  Job  so  well  that  he  earned 
the  undying  hatred  of  all  Communists  every- 
where. He  also  deserves  for  this  performance 
the  undying  thanks  of  all  good  Americans 
everywhere. 

His  work  as  chairman  of  that  committee 
also  earned  for  Ham  Pish  the  honorable  title 
of  "red  baiter."  because  he  forecast  world 
trouble  to  come  out  of  communism. 

And  in  his  new  book.  The  Challenge  of 
World  CommunUm.  price  $3.50.  234  pages, 
the  Bruce  Publishing  Co..  Ham  has  a  couple 
of  words  to  say  on  red  baiting,  as  follows: 

"Since  1930.  when  Speaker  Longworth  ap- 
pointed me  chairman  of  a  special  House 
Committee  To  Investigate  Communist  Activ- 
ities and  Propaganda  in  the  United  States, 
I  have  read,  studied,  and  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  various  phases,  the  spread,  and  the 
stgniacance  of  communism  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world 

"If  I  can  help  arouse  the  liberty-loving 
people  of  this  country  to  a  realization  of 
the  alms  and  objectives  of  world  communism, 
or  world  revolution,  which  Communist  agi- 
tators in  America  and  in  all  other  nations 
are  frantically  organizing  and  setting  in  mo- 
tion, while  our  own  loyal  citizens  are  lulled 
to  sleep — I  shall  consider  that  I  have  ren- 
dered a  worth-while  service  to  my  country. 

"I  have  been  called  a  'Red  baiter.'  If  that 
term  means  an  American  who  challenges 
every  principle  of  communism,  and  who  will 
expose  and  resist  It  on  every  occasion,  then 
I  concede  the  charge. 

"I  am  not  asking  for  drastic  measures — 
nor  for  further  foreign  wars.  The  surest  and 
the  best  way  to  combat  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  a  free  America  is  to  present  the 
facts  and  to  inform  our  people  about  its 
fundamental  principles  and  its  program. 

"Once  these  facts  are  known  and  digested, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  their  corrupting  and 
subverting  the  free  Institutions  and  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

In  times  past  it  has  been  tough  going  for 
anybody  who  tried  to  get  through  the  heads 
of  the  easy-going  people  of  this  country  that 
communism  Is  at  war  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

All  Communists  everywhere  are  dedicated 
to  the  bloody  overthrow — and  that  means 
with  tjlood— of  every  government  butside 
their  holy  land,  Riissia. 

Such  is  their  stated  and  imchanglng  pur- 
pose. But  it  is  difflc\ilt  for  most  people  with 
good  hearts  to  realize,  in  ordinary  times,  that 
the  Communists  are  that  way. 

Now  and  then  comes  along  somebody  like 
Ham  Fish  who  is  able  to  see  the  facts  of  the 
Communist  purpose  plain  and  clear  no  mat- 
ter whatever  else  is  going  on  In  the  world. 

That  Ham  did  In  1930  when  he  began  the 
project  that  won  him  the  Just  and  honor- 
able title  of  "Red  baiter  " 

Yet.  not  until  now,  after  a  terrible  World 
War  and  the  passage  of  16  years,  have  most 
other  Americans  begun  to  realize  that  what 
Bam  has  been  preaching  is  no  Joke. 

Hie  Communists  are  at  war  with  the  rest 
ct  the  world.  They  do  mean  to  destroy  all 
other  governments.  And  they  will  do  all 
these  things  if  the  rest  of  us  let  them  win 
through  default. 

If  you  are  in  doubt.  Just  take  a  look  at  the 
record.  Have  a  look  in  on  Bulgaria,  Romania, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Austria.  Germany.  Caecho- 
Blovakia.  Poland,  Finland.  Prance.  Italy, 
China.  Korea,  Just  to  mention  a  few  in  which 
Communist  policy  has  come  out  from  \uider 
cover. 


Take  note  of  the  accomplishments  of  J. 
Btalln  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 

Think  over  the  performances  of  his  man 
Gromyko  before  the  United  Nations  secxirlty 
cotmcil  and  add  to  all  this  the  gradually 
toughening  words  of  Britain's  Foreign  Min- 
ister Bevln  and  our  own  Secretary  of  State, 
Jimmy  Byrnes. 

Just  why  do  you  suppose  the  sweetness  and 
light  has  so  quickly  faded  from  the  postwar 
world  now  that  Russian  communism  has  be- 
come increasingly  powerful  In  world  politics? 

No,  communism  Is  not  a  Joke  in  1946,  nor 
was  it  a  Joke  in  1930,  and  that  is  why  we 
earnestly  recommend  that  you  read  Ham 
Fish's  The  Challenge  of  World  Communism. 

There  he  outlines  the  facts  In  a  fashion 
that  cannot  be  denied  at  all  by  any  honest 
mind.    It  will  pay  you  to  look  up  these  facts 
now,  rather   than   be  sorry   later   that  yo\i,* 
didnt. 


Mr.  Banick  Poses  tiie  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15, 1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin 
the  debate  on  our  domestic  control  of 
atomic  energy,  it  will  be  most  profitable 
to  read  the  following  article  on  Mr. 
Baruch's  proposal  for  international  con- 
trol, written  by  the  distinguished  editor, 
essayist,  and  educator,  Felix  Morley,  and 
reprinted  from  his  weekly  analyses 
Human  Events: 

MS.    BABUCK    POSES    THE    ISSUE 

(By  Felix  Morley) 

There  are  moments  In  world  history  when 
the  least  discerning  can  see  that  mankind 
has  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Such 
an  instance  is  found  in  the  "choice  between 
the  quick  and  the  dead"  which  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  speaking  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  on  June  14,  laid  before  the 
Atc»nlc  Energy  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations.  "We  cannot  escape  history",  said 
the  American  representative  on  this  Com- 
mission, paraphrasing  Lincoln.  "We  know 
how  to  save  peace.  We  •  •  •  hold  the 
power  and  have  the  responsibility." 

Precisely  for  that  reason  the  Baruch  rec- 
ommendations must  be  considered  against 
the  stark  backdrop  of  the  present  world 
picture,  and  not  for  themselves  alone.  Our 
Government  "proposes  the  creation  of  an 
International  Atomic  Development  Authority, 
to  which  should  be  entrusted  all  phases  of 
the  development  and  use  Of  atomic  energy, 
starting  with  the  raw  material.  •  •  '"This 
lADA  would  have  licensing,  managerial,  in- 
spection and  research  control  over  all  labo- 
ratory and  manufacturing  activities  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy.  It  would  be  an  out- 
right superstate  organization.  CMnpletely 
overriding  national  sovereignty  in  the  broad 
field  of  its  mandate.  Nominally,  lADA  would 
be  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. Actually,  it  would  be  largely  autono- 
mous. 

The  reason  for  the  sweeping  powers  pro- 
jected for  lADA  are  not  far  to  seek.  For  dec- 
ades now  national  governments  have  been 
esUblishing  courts,  and  adopting  conven- 
tions, treaties,  covenants  and  charters  de- 
signed to  secure  international  peace.  Con- 
tinuously these  efforts  have  broken  down  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  independent  sovereign- 
ties to  be  subordinated  to  any  central  au- 
thority. Everyone  now  realizes  what  was 
pointed  out   by  Htunan  Events  on  July'  4, 


1945_that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
contains  all  the  seeds  of  failure  Incluled  in 
the  Covenant  of  the  defunct  League,  together 
with  some  wholly  original  defecte  of  Us  own. 

Belated  realization  of  fatal  deficiencies  In 
the  United  Nations  set-up  explains  th<  prcs- 
ent  emphasis  on  making  the  internntlonal 
control  of  atomic  energy  really  effective  And 
the  American  plan  is  very  Ingenious.  It 
would  not  yield  any  of  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States  In  this  field 
\mtll  the  projected  central  authority  with 
power  to  apply  "immediate,  swift,  and  sure 
punishment"  for  any  violation  of  its  controls, 
has  received  universal  and  unequivocil  ac- 
ceptance. 

n 

Wartime  propaganda,  often  dishonest  and 
always  devised  for  short-range  ends,  has 
thoroughly  confused  the  American  people  as 
to  the  problem  which  prevents  the  bu.ldlng 
of  a  stable  peace.  Yet  the  picture  Is  essen- 
tially simple. 

As  a  materialistic  and  unphlloso])hlcal 
people,  we  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  the 
postwar  struggle  for  supremacy  is  not  so 
much  in  terms  of  material  power  as  In  the 
vitality  of  ideas.  The  old  rivalries  between 
nations  are  giving  way  to  a  more  exacting 
contest  of  Ideologies.  Nations  are  no  longer 
arrayed  against  nations  as  such,  for  very  few 
nations  competent  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence effectively  now  remain.  There  are.  as 
human  events  described  it  on  July  19.  1944, 
"only  two  great  powers" — the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia. 

Until  the  fiction  became  obviously  prepos- 
terous it  was  customary  to  speak  of  these 
two  powers  as  natural  aJlles,  between  which 
mutually  helpful  cooperation  could  pe  ex- 
pected In  one  world  happily  dedicated  to 
four  freedoms.  Acttially.  of  course.  Com- 
munist Russia  and  capitalist  America  are 
not  natural  allies,  but  natural — and  morttd — 
enemies.  As  Lenin  said:  "Eventually  an 
obituary  will  be  sung  either  over  the  death 
of  world  capitalism  or  over  the  death  of  the 
Soviet  Republic."  And  the  obituary  of  world 
capitalism,  already  sick  and  weakening  dally, 
would  be  the  beginning  of  obsequies  for  the 
American  Republ(c.  The  demogogy  which 
our  people  have  swallowed  in  recent  years 
gives  little  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  pre- 
serve free  enterprise  in  a  world  of  totalitarian 
Ecciallsm. 

This  country  and  Soviet  Rtissia  are  not 
natural  enemies  as  nations;  less  so,  cer- 
tainly, then  are  the  British  and  Russian  Im- 
perialisms. But  this  democracy  and  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  are  now  much  mere  than 
nations  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  protagonists  of  mutually  ir- 
reconcilable Ideas  on  the  nature  of  God;  the 
character  of  man;  the  role  of  religion;  the 
function  of  the  State;  the  purpose  of  life  and 
almost  every  other  really  fundamental  issue 
that  can  be  identified.  To  assert  that  a 
cleavage  so  profound  can  be  reconciled  by 
empty  chatter  about  cooperation  Is  merely 
silly,  or  would  be  If  It  did  not  happen  to 
suit  the  Russian  book. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  world  history  the 
accomplishment  of  the  recent  war  can  be 
condensed  into  a  single  paragraph.  It  has 
eliminated  not  merely  the  tinsel  dictatorship 
of  Mussolini  and  the  more  formidable  Nazi 
regime,  but  also  the  German  and  Italian  na- 
tions and  therewith  all  effective  check  to 
Asiatic  domination  of  Europe.  Simultane- 
ously Japan,  so  far  as  it  was  a  block  to 
Soviet  expansion  in  the  Far  East,  has  been 
destroyed  and  efficient  fifth  columns  for  com- 
munism have  been  developed  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  especially  In  our  col- 
leges, labor  unions,  periodicals,  radio  com- 
ment, and  even  In  administrative  offices  of 
the  Federal  Government. 
m 

It  is  at  this  critical  Jtmcture  that  the 
Baruch  proposals  are  made;  it  is  against  this 
settling   that   they  ought  to   be   examined. 


As  Mr.  Baruch,  himself,  would  be  the  first 
to  admit,  the  proposals  which  he  submitted 
to  the  United  Nations  last  week  were  not 
originated  by  him.  They  are  based  on  the 
report  of  a  highly  competent  Board  of  Con- 
sultants, presented  as  far  back  as  March  16  to 
the  State  Department's  special  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

That  committee,  established  by  Secretary 
Byrnes  on  January  7,  1946.  was  composed  of 
Vannevar  Bush,  President  Conant  of  Harvard, 
Major  General  Groves,  and  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  McCloy,  with  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Acheson  as  chairman.  The 
techincal  Board  of  Consultants,  headed  by 
David  E.  Llllenthal,  chairman  of  TVA.  teade 
Its  report  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Acheson 
committee,  which  in  turn  reported  to  Secre- 
tary Byrnes.  These  studies,  collectively 
known  as  the  Acheson-Llllenthal  report,  from 
the  names  of  the  two  chairman,  are  conven- 
iently obtainable,  In  summarized  form,  in 
the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  for  April 
7.  1946  (vol.  XIV.  No.  353). 

What  Mr.  Baruch  has  done,  as  United 
States  representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  of  UN.  is  to  improve,  approve, 
and  submit  for  international  consideration 
a  far-reaching  proposal  based  upon  the 
most  careful  American  thinking  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  scientific,  as  well  as  in  the  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  spheres.  The  Baruch 
proposals  are  firmly  grounded  on  the  stipu- 
lation of  the  Board  of  Consultants  that  If 
the  pl^  fails,  "or  the  whole  international 
situation  collapses,"  the  United  States  "will 
still  be  in  a  relatively  secure  position,  com- 
pared to  any  other  nation." 

On  the  other  hand,  failure  is  not  envis- 
aged, either  in  the  preliminary  reports  or 
In  the  definitive  Baruch  proposals,  provided 
the  projected  lADA  is  given  the  necessary 
powers  of  inspection,  oversight,  and  control 
by  all  members  of  UN. 

Mr.  Baruch,  however,  has  laid  down  one 
new  principle,  necessitated  by  Russia's  ob- 
structive policy  on  the  Security  Council,  in 
stating  that  under  lADA: 

"There  must  be  no  veto  to  protect  those 
who  violate  their  solemn  agreements  not  to 
develop  or  use  atomic  energy  for  destructive 
purposes." 

It  is  in  this  elimination  of  the  veto,  and 
In  the  wide  power  of  inspection  and  of  free- 
dom of  access  "for  all  qualified  reoresenta- 
tlves  of  the  Authority."  that  an  acid  test  of 
Soviet  Russia's  political  intentions  is  laid 
down.  If  the  plan  Is  rejected,  or  If  un- 
reasonable reservations  are  applied  to  these 
stipulations,  then  the  depth  of  the  develop- 
ing cleavage  between  the  two  great  powers 
will  be  made  plain  to  all.  Is  cur  knowledge 
of  atomic  fission,  under  controls  which 
would  prevent  its  use  for  destruction,  worth 
loss  of  the  veto  to  Russia?  For  while  aboli- 
tion of  the  veto  would  currently  apply  only 
to  lADA.  It  mtist,  if  that  succeeds  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  work  of  the  'security 
Cbunc  1.  ' 

Undue  optimism  as  to  the  outcome  would 
only  be  a  continuation  of  the  egregious  folly 
of  President  Roosevelt,  who  was  so  consist- 
ently hoodwinked  by  Stalin.  But  the  Issue 
should  not  be  prejudged.  The  point  to  watch 
Is  the  Russian  reaction  to  the  proposal  that 
International  officials  shall  be  allowed  to 
move  freely,  and  to  Inspect  thoroughly,  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  That  reaction  will 
tell  the  story. 

And.  Incidentally,  the  American  offer  to 
destroy  and  cease  the  manufacture  of 
atomic  weapons,  to  share  the  Government's 
"know-how"  with  other  nations  under  a 
workable  scheme  of  international  control, 
should  end  a  lot  of  fifth-column  nonsense. 
Even  Harold  Laskl  must  now  cease  to 
argue^ln  his  syndicated  column  for  the 
American  press — that  Russian  aggressive- 
lies^  Is  fully  explained  by  the  withholding 
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from  that  country  of  certain  information  on 
the  atomic  bomb. 

The  attitude  of  Commimlst  apologists  and 
appeasers,  however,  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. It  is  the  official  Russian  reaction  which 
will  count.  That  will  decide  whether  we 
can  still  speak  hopefully  of  one  world  or 
where — and  much  more  seriously  for  America 
than  In  1939 — It  is  again  a  case  of  we  or 
they. 


GovemmeDt  Controls,  Surplus  of  Federal 
Employees,  and  the  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  recent 
editorials  from  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Eagle,  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  Gov- 
ernment controls,  surplus  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  the  OPA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi^ 
torials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

/  SAVE    US 

These  must  be  troublesome  days  for  that 
Institution  we  have  come  to  know  as  Gov- 
ernment. Whether  it  be  the  executive  or 
the  legislative  branch,  problems  are  mount- 
ing until  there  seems  to  be  no  way  out,  no 
chance  fcr  a  return  to  the  orderly  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  From  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  there  come  con- 
tinual and  Insistent  cries  for  lower  prices 
and  mere  profits,  higher  wages,  less  taxes. 
We  continue  to  look  to  Washington  to  man- 
age an  economy  which  by  rights  Is  ours  to  do 
with  as  best  we  can. 

Wrangle  over  OPA  is  a  striking  example. 
When  price  control  was  about  to  expire 
Chester  Bowles  and  others  went  on  the  air 
to  sing  a  song  of  fear  and  inflation.  The 
public  responded  with  millions  of  letters  and 
telegrams  urging  continuance.  When  it  ap- 
peared that  the  end  of  OPA  would  be  to  the 
Nation's  advantage,  millions  demanded  doing 
away  with  that  body.  When  price  control 
passed  out,  because  the  President  vetoed  an 
amended  and  fairer  law,  the  deluge  was  re- 
sumed. 

A  dozen  years  under  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  lessened  the  will  of  the 
American  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
One  by  one  we  have  surrendered  our  personal 
liberties  until  now  we  are  fearful  of  our  own 
weakness.  We  continue  to  cry  to  the  Gov- 
ernment: "Save  us;  save  us."  At  first  sweet 
and  soothing,  Government  control  has  be- 
come the  nemesis  of  a  once  free  people.  We 
are  becoming  the  subjects  of  a  rule  so  un- 
American  it  abrogates  the  Constitution  and 
the  bill  of  rights.    The  spirit  of  1776  Is  dying, 

NO    DEFENSE    FOR    rr 

Intimation  that  the  thousands  of  OPA  em- 
ployees would  hold  their  Jobs,  even  If  the 
bureau  Itself  was  canceled  out,  because  they 
are  under  civil  service,  again  recalls  to  the 
public  mind  the  fact  that  the  all-time  high 
record  of  3.649,769  Federal  employees  Is  stlU 
being  largely  maintained.  Some  756,000 
emergency  employees  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  have  been  dismissed,  but  a  part 
of  this  constructive  move  has  been  blotted 


put  by  expansion  of  the  other  bureaus  of  th« 
Government. 

A  Joint  committee  of  Congress  has  held  a 
survey  with  the  finding  that  2.000.000  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  should  b« 
lopped  off,  reducing  the  total  to  around  one 
and  a  half  million,  which  Is  75  percent  more 
than  the  Government  had  before  the  war. 
Surely  that  Is  enough  expansion  in  National 
Government  for  anybody. 

There  is  not  an  lota  of  defense  for  having 
more  than  3.000.000  people  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war.  It 
Is  a  drain  on  the  taxpayer.  It  defeats  efforts 
to  reduce  the  national  debt,  and  It  Is  a  part 
of  the  bumbling  process  of  Federal  controls 
which  is  keeping  things  messed  up  in  this 
country.  The  quicker  Congress  can  legislate 
some  of  these  bureaus  out  of  existence  and 
see  that  there  is  no  appropriation  for  those 
legislated  out  of  their  do-nothing  Jobs  the 
sooner  this  country  will  begin  recovering  ita 
strength. 

HASTEN  THE  DAT 

Spokesmen  for  the  packing  Industry  re- 
port there  will  be  more  meat  for  American 
tables  within  a  matter  of  a  week  or  10  days. 
Fresh  pork  will  be  the  first  to  appear  In 
Increased  quantity,  with  beef,  becaiise  of  the 
need  for  aging,  coming  later.  Ham  and  ba- 
con, requiring  processing,  will  be  the  last 
to  start  moving.  A  survey  of  12  principal 
livestock  markets  shows  receipts  of  live 
animals  at  five  times  the  volume,  under  OPA, 
and  this  Is  expected  to  Increase  rapidly  unless 
revival  of  price-control  again  puts  an  end 
to  the  movement. 

During  the  last  days  of  OPA  there  were 
no  supplies  of  meat  available  outside  of  black 
markets.  Packing-house  coolers  were  empty. 
When  price-control  ended  the  packers  were 
left  In  a  position  of  uncertainty.  Price  of 
live  animals  was  unusually  high.  Packers 
could  not  afford  to  take  a  chance  and  fill 
their  refrigerators  with  expensive  meat,  and 
then  have  Congress  restore  OPA  and  leave 
them  holding  the  bag.  Such  meat  as  has 
been  available  came  from  smaller  concerns, 
which  killed  a  few  head  today  and  sold  them 
tomorrow. 

Meat  prices  are  generally  higher  than  un- 
der OPA.  This  Is  admitted.  But  prices  are 
net  yet  to  the  black-market  levels,  nor  will 
they  reach  that  point.  Once  It  Is  known 
meat  Is  not  to  be  controlled  supplies  will 
Increase  rapidly,  and  prices  will  level  off. 
Then  there  will  be  steak  for  dinner,  and  the 
Sunday  roast  once  more  a  family  institution. 
Hasten  the  day. 


Price  Control  and  the  Law  of  Supply 
and  Demand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 


OF  FLOamA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  15  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
article  appearing  in  the  Palm  Beach  Post, 
entitled  "Law  of  Supply  and  Demand 
Found  Theoretical  Rather  Than  Prac- 
tical." The  article  Is  in  relation  to  the 
continuation  of  price  control 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


LAW  OF  SXTPPLT  AND  DEUAND  FOTrNB  THEOBmCAL 
EATHEX  THAN  PRACTICAL 

(By  Charles  M.  Melster) 

This  needs  to  be  somewhat  personal,  be- 
cause only  a  peculiar  combination  of  clrcum- 
staxwea  would  lead  a  reporter  to  write  a  fea- 


Wlth  that  thought  In  mind  let  us  turn  to 
the  separate  article  on  economic  man.  In 
which  I  finaUy  found  the  LOSAD  mentioned 
In  so  many  words: 

"According  to  pure  economy,  any  price,  any 
wege  Is  just  if  It  has  been  determined  by  the 


delivered  by  Pe.ter  J.  Schardt.  Chief, 
Postal  Section,  United  States  Military 
Government  of  Germany,  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Postal 
Supervisors,  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  May  29, 
1946      Thp  Public  Printpr  pstimate.q  that 
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Interzonal  services  between  the  United 
States,  Brltlab,  French,  and  Russian  cones 
have  been  resumed  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  imposed  by 
the  authorities  in  these  zones  and  within  the 


iset  up  to  administer  legislative.  Judicial,  po- 
litical, economic,  and  security  controls  by  the 
three  powers  originally  concerned — the 
United  States,  the  British,  and  the  UtLion  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    It  naturally  fol- 


trailing.  The  vote  was:  Popular  RepaUlcan 
Movement  5.491.180;  Commimlsts  6,136334; 
Socialists  4.165.813.  A  Communist  victory 
would  have  meant  that  Prance  too  would 
have  Joined  the  group  of  nations  now 


I 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


LAW  or  sxn»PLT  AWD  voum  TotntD  TmoBrncAt, 

EATHEI  THAN  PRACTICAL 

(By  Charles  M.  Melster) 

Thta  needs  to  be  somewhat  personal,  be- 
cause only  a  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances would  lead  a  reporter  to  write  a  fea- 
ture article  on  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

But  that  law,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is 
what  you  are  supposed  to  be  living  under 
since  the  death  of  OPA.  or  until  It  rises  from 
Its  tomb.  You  m^gbt  as  well  learn  some- 
thing about  It. 

Alter  months  of  hearing  the  phrase  echo- 
ing from  the  dome  of  the  National  Capitol, 
repeated  in  speeches  here,  and  trotted  forth 
In  sidewalk  conversations,  idle  curiosity 
prompted  me  to  look  up  in  a  small  encyclo- 
pedia some  time  ago. 

It  was  presented  there  as  a  theory  forming 
part  of  the  Ideology  of  the  laissez  faire,  or 
"let  things  alone,  they'll  take  care  of  them- 
selves", school  of  economics. 

Then  OPA  died,  and  we  were  told  again  on 
every  hand  that  the  LOSAD  would  take  care 
of  things  nicely.  The  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back  came  when  a  person  who  dab- 
bles In  politics  pulled  the  hoary  phrase  on  me. 

"When  was  this  law  passed?"     I  asked. 

"Why,  it's  a  law  of  nature,"  he  said.  "It 
was  paiaaed  at  the  same  time  as  the  law  of 
gravity." 

That  was  it.  People  who  make  a  fetish 
of  the  LOSAD  beileved  that  It  meant  ''what 
goes  up  must  come  down."  You  know.  An 
atom  tKimb  goes  up.    What  comes  down? 

At  this  point  I  overcame  lethargy  enough 
to  turn  to  the  most  authoritive  of  all  ency- 
clopedias. 

The  LOSAD  was  not  listed,  so  I  thought 
well,  it's  an  economic  law,  if  anything.  So 
I  reed  through  the  five  big  pages  on  eco- 
nomics. 

If  you've  heard  as  much  about  the  LOSAD 
as  I  have,  you  won't  believe  it,  but  the  whole 
long  article  on  economics  never  used  the 
phrase. 

"One  of  the  things  which  a  newer  genera- 
tion of  economists  set  for  themselves  was  the 
careful  examination  of  the  mechanism  of 
supply  and  demand." 

In  this  way.  the  professor  continues,  "many 
an  Ingenious  theory  of  value  was  built  up." 

The  next  quotation  is  going  to  be  tough. 
and  I  hate  to  do  this  to  you,  but  remember, 
the  LOSAD  is  what  is  going  to  make  every- 
thing come  out  all  right,  even  if  prices  are 
going  up  now.  You  may  have  read  the  sen- 
tence over  three  times,  as  I  did  before  I  real- 
ized that  it  is  the  way  a  real  economist  gives 
due  weight  to  what  remains  of  the  "law": 

"The  general  theory  of  economic  equi- 
librium, which  includes  an  analysis  of  bow 
exchange  values  and  distritutlve  shares  'tend' 
to  be  determined  under  the  operation  of  the 
forces  which  make  for  a  general  balancing  of 
supply  and  demand,  retains  its  importance  in 
economics." 

There's  your  expert  statement  and  If  this 
be  a  law  make  the  most  of  it! 

"But  in  recent  years,"  the  learned  writer 
continues,  "economists  have  come  to  give 
Increased  attention  to  the  factors  which  make 
for  economic  change,  and  to  the  persistence 
of  maladjustments  in  the  mechanism  of  pro- 
duction end  trade." 

Aping  the  Supreme  Court,  and  following 
the  election  returns,  no  doubt. 

But  here  Is  something  else  for  the  "every- 
thing will  level  off"  Ixjys  to  put  In  their  pipes 
and  smoke: 

"The  recurring  phenomena  known  as  In- 
dustrial fluctuations  or  business  cycles,  with 
their  attendant  costs  and  wastes,  are  receiv- 
ing a  very  much  larger  amount  of  study  than 
was  formerly  given  them." 

What  the  professor  is  talking  about  there, 
girls.  Is  the  depression,  which  came  at  a 
time  when.  If  the  LCSAD  was  not  exactly 
operating,  there  at  least  was  no  OPA. 


With  that  thought  In  mind  let  tis  turn  to 
the  separate  article  on  economic  man.  In 
which  I  finally  found  the  LOSAD  mentioned 
In  so  many  words: 

"According  to  pure  economy,  any  price,  any 
wpge  is  Just  if  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
interplay  of  supply  and  demand  under  con- 
ditions of  unrestricted  comprtition." 

Note  that  well  and  consider,  whether  any 
prices  shortly  after  the  worlds  greatest  hos- 
tilities ceased  are  determined  under  condi- 
tions of  unrestricted  competition. 

"This  is  the  tenet,"  the  professor  con- 
tinues, "of  the  hedonist  school,  and  they 
are  right.  If  the  word  'Just'  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing 'exact,'  as  when  one  says  that  a  weight 
Just  balances  when  the  scales  are  in  exact 
equilibrium.  But  what  sort  of  political  econ- 
omy is  that  which  is  determining  prices  and 
wages  eliminates  'Justice'  in  its  true,  ethical 
sense,  and  how  can  it  give  any  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  high  prices  or  the  remunera- 
tion of  labor?     •     •     • 

"When  the  governments  of  every  country 
endeavor  to  limit  the  rise  of  prices  and  lower 
the  cost  of  living,  this  Is  because  they  believe 
that  there  is  a  conception  of  a  Just  price 
which  stands  above  that  evolved  from  the 
blind  caprice  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  that  this  higher  law  ought  to 
prevail." 

If  Congress  does  revive  OPA,  maybe  that 
will  be  why. 

If  you  turn  to  the  unabridged  dictionary, 
you  find  some  60  definitions  beginning  "law 
of."  running  alphabetically  from  "law  of  ab- 
sorption" to  "law  of  Weber-Fechner."  But 
nothing  about  "law  or  supply  and  demand." 

Under  "demand,"  however,  you  find  this 
specialized   economic  definition: 

"The  quantity  of  an  article  demanded  at 
a  given  price.  It  will  obviously  tend  to  In- 
crease as  the  price  diminishes.  The  competi- 
tion of  buyers  and  sellers  tends  to  make  such 
changes  of  price  that  the  demand  for  any 
article  In  a  given  market  will  become  equal 
to  the  supply.  This  process  is  known  as 
'equation  of  supply  and  demand.'  " 

As  here  used,  "demand"  is  defined  as  "de- 
sire to  purchase  a  commodity,  accompanied 
by  means  of  payment." 

This  means  that  If  your  means  of  payment 
is  not  equal  to  the  price  you  are  x-ed  out 
of  the  equation,  no  matter  how  great  your 
desire  to  purchass. 

Such  an  equation  makes  sense.  In  that  It 
would  be  equally  valid  In  normal  times, 
in  booms,  and  depressions. 

But  if  there  were  a  LOSAD  which  auto- 
matically solved  problems,  you  would  have 
to  assume  that  it  was  suspended  dtirlng 
booms  and  depressions. 

If  all  this  seems  complicated  you  have 
gained  something.  Like  the  "binder  boys," 
the  "LOBAD  boys"  are  trying  to  sell  you  a 
bill  of  goods — that  everything  is  Just  as  sim- 
ple as  rpplp  pie,  or  would  be  were  it  not  for 
the  bureaucrats. 


Address  by  Peter  J.  Schardt  at  Convention 
of  National  Association  of  Postal 
Supervisors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reccsd  an  address 


delivered  by  Peter  J.  Schardt,  Chief, 
Postal  Section,  United  States  Military 
Government  of  Germany,  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Postal 
Supervisors,  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  May  29, 
1946.  The  Public  Printer  estimates  that 
the  manuscript  will  take  2'2  pages  of 
the  Record,  and  will  cost  $150. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  first  of  all.  It 
Is  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  to  be  home 
again  but  especially  to  be  privileged  to  be 
associated  again  with  a  group  of  men  of  real 
affability.  When  I  say  this.  I  mean  it  takes 
a  lot  of  tact,  patience,  and  determination 
to  sustain  a  healthy  and  pleasurable  degree 
of  affability  when  associated  with  men  wbcse 
languages  are  different;  whose  ways  of  life 
and  outlook  upon  life  are  different,  whose 
ideologies  and  objectives  are  sometimes  very 
far  apart.  Here  I  feel  relieved  from  the  ten- 
sion of  having  to  feel  my  way,  of  having  to 
guard  against  errors  of  approach  and  the 
hazard  of  embarrassing  and  damaging  re- 
actions. Here  we  speak  and  understand  the 
same  language;  here  we  know  each  others' 
aims  and  purposes,  and  can  quickly  find  a 
common  ground  upon  which  to  resolve  our 
common  and  mutual  problems. 

There  were  many  times  during  my  stay  In 
Europe  when  thfe  possibility  of  resolving  defi- 
nite differences  and  clashes  of  opinions  be- 
tween two  or  more  of  the  four  powers  seemed 
discouraging,  and  even  hopeless.  However. 
I  found  that  by  calling  upon  our  latent 
spirit  of  Indulgence,  tolerance,  and  patience, 
and  exercising  control  over  feelings  of  irri- 
tation or  resentment.  It  was  usually  possible 
to  avert  head-on  collisions  that  might  have 
caused  Irreparable  damage.  A  quadripartite 
meeting  Is  no  place  for  a  nervous  or  hot- 
headed individual  or  one  given  to  fast,  un- 
guarded speech. 

I  owe  It  to  you  to  warn  you  in  advance 
that  the  talk  I  am  about  to  make  will  prob- 
ably not  contribute  anything  toward  main- 
taining tiJe  present  tempo  of  the  evening's 
enjoyment,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  you  may 
find  enough  elements  of  interest  in  my  re- 
marks to  excuse  this  Intrusion  upon  an 
otherwise  happy  occasion. 

Having  Infiicted  upon  my  secretary,  and 
through  him  upon  many  of  you.  my  occa- 
sional so-called  experience  letters,  most  of 
you  already  have  a  fairly  good  Idea  as  to  my 
mission  in  Europe,  my  activities  and  expe- 
riences, my  travels,  and  the  gradual  progress 
developed  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Ger- 
man reichpost  (in  our  language  the  German 
civilian  postal  service) .  I  will  assume,  there- 
fore, that  anything  I  might  say  now  bearing 
upon  my  sphere  of  activities  during  my  ab- 
sence from  the  United  States  might  prove 
boring,  as  repetitions  of  old  stories  usually  do. 
I  shall,  therefore,  not  challenge  your  patience 
or  your  sympathetic  Indulgence  to  listen  to 
an  encore  performance.  Since  the  German 
reichpost  is  again  functioning  and  is  expand- 
ing as  fast  as  conditions  permit  In  the  United 
States  and  British  zones  of  occupation  and  is 
operating,  though  on  e  less  extensive  scale, 
in  the  other  zones  of  occupation,  there  is  not 
much  excuse  for  dw:elling  upon  this  subject 
now. 

In  the  United  States  and  British  zones  all 
of  the  postal  services  operated  prior  to  the 
war.  except  air-mall  service,  have  been  re- 
sumed under  controls  and  safeguards  set  up 
through  censorship  and  protective  directives 
to  prevent  the  transmission  of  any  subversive 
communications  or  documents  or  of  trans- 
actional communications  that  might  accom- 
modate the  flight  of  German  assets  which  the 
occupying  powers  must  control  for  repara- 
tions purposes. 
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Interzonal  services  between  the  United 
States,  British,  French,  and  Russian  zones 
have  been  resumed  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  authorities  In  these  zones  and  within  the 
competence  of  facilities  and  personnel  to  take 
on  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  services. 

You  probably  know  that  the  German  com- 
munications system  was  one  of  the  most  eflB- 
clent  In  the  world.  The  operation  and  con- 
trol of  all  types  of  communications  were  cen- 
tered in  the  reichpost,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  far-reaching  depaittments  in  the  Ger- 
man Government.  The  reichpost  provided 
the  regular  public  postal,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph services,  maintained  extensive  postal 
fiscal  and  banking  facilities,  insurance  and 
welfare  operations,  operated  a  fleet  of  busses 
for  passengers  and  mail,  in  addition  to  other 
vehicles,  and  was  responsible  for  the  tech- 
nical standards  and  personnel  of  aU  radio 
and  television  stations. 

This  vast  organization  was  headed  by  a 
cabinet  minister  who  was  generally  a  career- 
ist in  the  postal  service.  He  was  assisted 
by  a  secretary  of  state,  who  was  second  in 
command,  and  a  ministry  consisting  of  nine 
divisions.  Directly  responsible  to  the  min- 
istry, but  not  within  it,  were  the  central  of- 
fice, the  public  press,  the  research  institute, 
the  construction  office,  and  the  social  wel- 
fare office.  The  postal  savings  office,  al- 
though it  had  Its  headquarters  In  Vienna, 
was  also  directly  responsible  to  the  ministry. 
The  minister  performed  staff  functions  and 
directives  and  orders  were  channeled  from 
the  ministry  directly  to  the  presidents  of 
the  pcstal  districts.  There  were  47  of  these 
postal  districts  and  each  of  them  contained 
an  Indefinite  number  of  various  classes  of 
postal  and  telegraph  offices,  branch  post 
offices,  pcstal  check  offices,  postal  savings 
offices,  and  so  forth,  which  constituted  the 
public's  contact  with  the  reichpost. 

The  German  mail  service  was  frequent  and 
fsst.  All  classes  of  mail  services  known  In 
the  United  States  were  also  operated  in  Ger- 
many but  In  addition  certain  special  services 
were  Included,  such  as  newspaper  subscrip- 
tion service,  collection  of  Insurance  fees,  pre- 
miums for  welfare  and  protective  associa- 
tions, employee  housing  on  n  socialized  basis, 
collection  of  bills,  and  so  forth. 

The  German  telephone  service  was.  In 
terms  of  station  equipment  and  personnel, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Local  opera- 
tion was  almost  completely  automatic,  and 
some  long-distance  dialing  was  possible. 
The  use  of  teletypewriters  was  expanding  fast 
and  was  connected  nationally  by  automatic 
exchanges.  German  radio  and  television  was 
quite  advanced  beyond  that  in  other 
countries. 

After  Germany's  complete  collapse  the 
country  was  left  without  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment with  which  the  Allied  Military  Gov- 
ernment could  deal.  True,  Admiral  Doenltz 
announced  upon  the  news  of  Hitler's  death 
early  In  May  1945  that  the  mantle  of  the 
Fuehrer's  authority  had  fallen  upon  his 
shoulders  and  that  therefore  he  was  assum- 
ing government  control  In  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Fuehrer,  who.  he  said,  had 
entrusted  to  him  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing on  for  the  German  Reich.  However,  at 
that  time  conditions  had  become  so  chaotic 
and  out  of  control  that  the  Allied  military 
authorities  could  not  recognize  Admiral 
Doenltz  or  any  other  self-appointed  leader 
or  any  German  administrative  authority. 
There  was  no  responsible  German  govern- 
mental authority  with  which  the  Allies  could 
negotiate  on  a  national  basis.  Hitler  and 
his  clique  were  the  German  Government. 
With  Hitler  and  some  of  his  gang  dead  and 
the  others  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of 
Germany,  the  machinery  of  government  was 
nonexistent  and  It  was  necessary  for  the 
Allies  to  take  over  as  quickly  as  occupation 
of  area  by  area  progressed.  "That  meant  that 
regional  governmental  authority  had  to  bs 
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set  up  to  administer  legislative,  Judicial,  po- 
litical, economic,  and  security  controls  by  the 
three  powers  originally  concerned — the 
United  States,  the  British,  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  It  naturaUy  fol- 
lowed that  regional  policies  were  sometimes 
at  considerable  variance.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  was  inevitable  that  the  problem  of 
remolding  policies  and  administrative  pro- 
cedure to  implement  the  aims  of  the  Ailies 
projected  many  very  serious  difficulties. 

WhUe  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  other  im- 
derstandings  on  record  between  the  Big  Three 
served  as  general  guides  toward  common  ob- 
jectives and  policies,  as  well  as  uniformity 
of  procedure  to  implement  these  policies  and 
objectives,  it  was  not  until  after  the  Potsdam 
Conference  in  July  1945.  that  basic  formulae 
were  promulgated  for  the  AUied  military  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Potsdam  Conference  declared  that  If 
Germany  were  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
reestablish  her  way  of  life  on  basic  demo- 
cratic principles  and  to  reconstruct  her  na- 
tional economy  to  exist  without  external 
support  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  Ger- 
many as  an  economic  unit.  The  Potsdam 
Conference  specifically  declared  that  central 
administrative  depiartments  should  be  estab- 
lished as  early  as  possible  to  administer  the 
departments  of  communications,  transporta- 
tion, finance.  Industry,  and  International 
trade.  Consonant  with  that  pronouncement, 
plans  were  developed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  central  German  department  of  com- 
munications and  posts. 

The  French  Provisional  Government  was 
Invited  to  Join  the  other  three  powers  of  oc- 
cupation on  a  quadripartite  basis  and  on  a 
footing  of  equality  and  with  Jurisdictional 
spheres  of  authority  over  terrttcwy  or  aone 
assigrunents  in  western  Germany  and  over  a 
district  of  Berlin.  However,  Prance,  not  hav- 
ing particifmted  In  the  Potcdam  Conference, 
did  not  deem  herself  bound  or  committed  by 
the  agreements  or  commitments  of  the 
other  three  powers.  Fearful  of  a  possible  re- 
birth of  a  strong  central  German  Government 
and  stressing  the  two  devastating  Invasions 
of  France  within  a  short  span  of  32  years, 
and  three  invasions  within  a  period  of  68 
years,  she  has  uncomjiromisingly  opposed 
every  effort  or  policy  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  any  form  of  centralized  authority 
or  governmental  structure  few  Germany. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  to  invite  France 
to  Join  the  three  victorious  powers  on  a 
footing  of  equality  so  soon  for.  after  all.  it 
would  not  have  been  unreasonable  to  have 
treated  her  on  equality  with  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Poland,  or  any  other  liberated  country 
that  also  fought  to  the  limit  of  Its  strength 
and  resources  but  was  forced  to  succumb 
and  to  become  a  part  of  that  world  domi- 
nated by  the  Nazi  oligarchy.  No  doubt,  the 
action  of  the  three  occupying  powers  was  mo- 
tivated by  a  strong  bond  of  83rmpathy  and 
friendship  for  France  as  a  former  stanch 
ally  and  as  one  of  the  former  great  powers 
of  the  world.  However,  the  France  of  today 
Is  not  the  France  of  pre-World  War  I.  Two 
devastating  wars  within  32  years  have  done 
something  to  France.  She  has  l)een  left 
weakened  industrially  and  commercially,  she 
Is  torn  by  political  strife  and  without  the 
strong  leadership  of  World  War  I  to  guide 
her  through  these  difficult  times.  With  the 
sharp  disagreements  between  her  numerous 
political  parties  and  blocs  she  finds  It  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  unity  as  to  policies  or  a 
constructive  program  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  and  to  rehabilitate  her  economic  Ufe. 

I  do  not  share  the  feeling  of  relief  and  sat- 
isfaction expressed  by  political  writers  and 
commentators  on  the  results  of  the  recent 
election  In  France.  While  it  Is  tnie  that  the 
Popular  Republican  Movement  (M.  R.  P.) 
emerged  as  the  leading  party  In  Prance.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Communist 
Party  came  through  as  the  second  strongest 
party  with  the  Socialists  third  and  the  others 


trailing.  The  vote  was:  Popular  Repabllcan 
Movement  5.491.180;  Communists  6,196,334; 
Socialists  4.165313.  A  Communist  vlctary 
would  have  meant  that  France  too  would 
have  Joined  the  group  of  natlorw  now  asso- 
ciated with  Russia  and  her  Ideologies.  As 
It  Is,  there  will  have  to  be  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment for  France  In  which  the  Commu- 
nists will  play  a  dominant  role.  A  victory 
tor  communism  wou.d  have  naturally 
strengthened  the  Soviet  drive  to  expand  her 
orbit  of  Influence. 

I  sulHnlt  that  if  the  Commimlst  Party  were 
the  second  party  in  voting  power  and  influ- 
ence in  the  United  States  we  should  have 
real  cau."*  to  feel  concerned  about  the  en- 
during stability  of  our  constitutional  system 
of  Government. 

I  derived  this  encouragement  out  of  the 
victory  of  the  Popular  Republican  Movement 
and  that  is  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence that  the  French  people  are  rousing 
themselves  out  of  an  attitude  described  to 
me  by  a  high  French  official  as  one  of  Indif- 
ference and  self-pity,  resigned  to  the  un- 
tenable proposition  that  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  their  more  proeperous  aUies 
shaU  supply  their  needs,  with  glances  di- 
rected especially  toward  the  United  States. 
There  have  been  many  Indications  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  people  instead  of 
being  grateful  to  the  United  States  for  what 
the  latter  has  done  for  France  show  an 
attitude  of  disappointment  and  unfriendli- 
ness because  the  importation  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  supplies  Is.  according  to 
their  viewpoint,,  too  restrictively  controlled. 

In  this  situation  it  is  perhaps  a  little  diffi- 
cut  for  all  of  us  to  understand  why  our  Gov- 
ernment and  people  have  been  so  tolerant 
with  the  haughty  and  sometimes  arrogant 
attitude  of  the  former  De  Gaulle  provisional 
government  and  with  the  attitude  of  the 
present  government  in  obstructing  some  of 
the  policies  and  commitments  of  the  Pots- 
dam Conference.  The  only  explanation  that 
seems  at  all  plausible  is  that  there  is  a  whole- 
hearted desire  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
and  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  and  lU 
subordinate  agencies  to  solve  all  interna- 
tional problems  and  Issues,  no  mstter  bow 
seemingly  difficult.  In  some  amicable  way 
and  to  surmount  every  obstacle  that  might 
tend  to  defeat  the  compelling  objective  of 
International  accord  so  necessary  to  achieve 
the  enduring  peace  of  the  world.  However, 
this  goal  cannot  be  achieved  if  any  of  the 
powers  seek  advantages  that  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied in  terms  of  equity  or  fair  play  or  If  any  of 
the  powers  subordinate  the  objective  of  world 
accord  to  nationalistic  aims. 

There  comes  a  time  when  patience  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue,  and  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  take  a  very  definite 
stand  against  any  attitude  of  noncoopeni- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Allies  and 
against  tactics  of  obstruction  of  the  policies 
and  commitments  that  have  been  agreed 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  and 
peace.  Our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Byrnes, 
has  given  the  American  people  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  our  International  negotiations  and 
the  necessity  forced  upon  us  to  take  a  firm 
stand  against  the  nationalistic  aims  of  some 
of  our  sillies,  under  which  they  try  to  ex- 
tend their  spheres  not  only  politically  but 
territorially  as  well. 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  change  atti- 
tudes that  have  become  disturbingly  non- 
cooperative  in  the  negotiations  Intended  to 
lead  the  way  to  tinity  of  action  and  peace. 

The  mlllUry  victory  of  the  Allies  unfor- 
tunately did  not  carry  with  It  an  easy  solu- 
tion of  the  old  problem  of  the  balance  of 
power,  nor  did  It  decide  under  which  politi- 
cal regime  Europe  shall  live,  or  how  the  con- 
trol of  commerce  and  International  trade 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Interested  nations. 
It  may  seem  difficult  for  Great  Britain  to 
recognize  that  the  absolute  dominance  she 
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formerly  held  in  the  areaa  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Seas  can  no  longer  be 
malnUlned  If  the  rights  of  the  other  nations 
concerned  art  to  be  given  proper  recognition. 
Progress  toward  the  early  solution  of  our 
international  problems  is  not  promoted  by 
her  insistence  upon  control  over  most  of  the 
luUan  colonies  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
African  areas,  and  by  keeping  her  troops  in 
thoae  areas  in  the  furtherance  of  her  plans. 
It  is  hoped  that  before  too  much  time  is 
lost,  the  same  fine  cooperation  that  enabled 
the  Allies  to  win  the  war  shall  also  prevail  to 
win  the  peace. 

May  I  digress  here  long  enough  to  voice  the 
opinion  that  there  are  m^ny  political  symp- 
trms  indicating  that  we  are  afflicted  with  an 
•kcess  of  democracy.  How  much  longer  will 
democracies  like  the  Unitec'  States.  France, 
and  Great  BriUln  regard  with  patronizing 
tolerance  the  arrogant  efforts  of  foreign - 
dominated  political  groups  to  incite  internal 
economic  strife  and  unrest  to  further  their 
very  obvious  purposes  and,  yes.  even  dare  to 
go  so  far  as  to  flaunt  their  disloyalty  in  their 
support  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  coun- 
try of  their  allegiance  and  In  the  disparage- 
ment and  condemnation  of  the  foreign  poli- 
cies and  aims  of  the  country  In  which  they 
choose  to  live  and  under  the  flag  of  which 
they  seek  protection  anc«  immunity? 

How   much   longer   will   we  permit   these 
foreign-controlled    groups,    as    well    as    our 
home-front.     Government -defying     pressure 
groups,  to  push  our  Government  around  in 
the  ruthless  promotion  of  their  selflsh  and 
unpatriotic   ends?     Respect   for   the   sover- 
eignty of  our  Government  and  its  laws  must 
not  be  permitted  to  deteriorate  to  the  point 
where  it  is  all  but  nonexistent.     It  is  high 
time  that  we  take  steps  to  reeducate  our  peo- 
ple to  understand  the  difference  between  lib- 
erty and  license  under  our  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.    We  prefer  this  course  to 
the  course  of  liquidation  which  la  the  answer 
lor  subversive  behavior  when  attempted  in 
countries  dominated  by  totalitarianism. 

Getting  back  to  the  problems  of  the  civil- 
Ian  postal  service,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood   that    to   delay    the    establishment    of 
essential  central  German  agencies  was  to  de- 
lay the  rehabilitation  of  the  German  econ- 
omy under  which  she  can  be  made  self-sup- 
porting.   The  plans  for  a  central  department 
of  communications  and  posts  were  prepared 
by  the  American  representatives,  under  the 
direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  Prank  C    Meade,  as 
early  as  last  August,  but  when  presented  for 
quadripartite  agreement,  the  French  repre- 
sentative stated  that  his  Government  could 
not  subscribe  to  such  a  plan,  and,  therefore, 
he  could  not  Join  his  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee to  effectuate  the  necessary  unanimous 
agreement   required    under    the    Charter   to 
validate  any   proposal.     Repeated   efforts   to 
bring  the  French  in  line  have  met  with  Arm 
resistance.     The  result  has   been   a   serious 
slowing  down  of  organizational  progress  and 
consequent  delays  in  the  orderly  resumption 
of  the  German  civilian  postal  and  telecom- 
munications services. 

It  was  made  necessary  to  establish  zonal 
•dministrative  organizations  for  each  zone 
with  no  central  control  as  to  policies,  direc- 
tives, budgeting,  accounting,  etc..  and  only 
such  uniformity  in  operational  procedure  as 
could  be  mutually  agreed  upon  in  quadripar- 
tite meetings  of  the  Allied  Communications 
and  Poet  Committee.    Obviously  In  this  sit- 
uation there  were  many  Inherent  complica- 
tions that  required  most  careful  and  tactful 
handling.     Each  zone  set  up  its  services  for 
the  time  being  as  far  as  practicable  under 
the  established  reichpost  directorates  (six  in 
the  United  States  zone)  with  plans  looking 
toward    bringing    their   operations   under    a 
central   authority,   a  senior   directorate,  for 
•ach  «one  to  supervise  and  control  the  op- 
erations of  the  several  reichpost  directorates 
Within  each  zone.    As  a  matter  of  policy  the 
United  States  mUltar>-  authorities  deemed  it 
advisable  not  to  be  too  quick  to  give  even 


inferential  support  to  any  lurking  plan  for 
the  dismemberment  of  Germany  or  to  give 
impetus  to  such  a  plan  by  setting  up  in  each 
zone  separate  and  independent  governing 
agencies.  The  United  States  effort  was  there- 
fore directed  toward  obtaining  quadripartite 
agreement  on  the  American  proposals  for 
a  central  German  Department  of  Communi- 
cations and  Posts  in  accordance  with  the 
Potsdam  agreement  and  it  was  not  until  all 
efforts  in  that  direction  seemed  doomed  to 
fail  in  its  purpose  that  we  were  given  the 
green  light  to  proceed  with  the  organization 
of  a  senior  directorate. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  communications 
branch  of  the  I.  and  A.  C.  Divisions  to  super- 
vise and  control  the  postal  and  telecommu- 
nications activities  within  the  United  States 
zone.  During  the  period  of  the  drive  for 
a  central  German  Department  of  Communi- 
cations and  Posts  our  demilitarization  and 
denazification  program  had  eliminated  from 
the  field  of  availability  practically  all  former 
executives  and  supervisors  of  the  German 
Reichpost  leaving  only  the  lower-grade  su- 
pervisors and  workers  from  which  to  draw 
material  for  executive  and  supervisory  no- 
sltlons.  f  J   f 

Our  policy  of  German  demilitarization  and 
denazification,  under  extreme  pressure  from 
home,  has  been  carried  vary  aggressively  to 
virtual    completion.     In   our    denazification 
drive  we  have  probably  been  more  zealous 
than  practical.    By  purging  practically  every 
person  who  held  any  position  of  trust  or  re- 
sponsibility,  either   in   Government    depart- 
ments or  in  industry  or  commerce,  on  the 
broad  assumption   that   he  was  more  than 
a  nominal  Nazi  Just  because  he  held  a  su- 
pervisory or  managerial  position,  the  United 
States  military  government  was  left  without 
competent  German  leadership  to  give  much- 
needed  assistance  in   the  program  of  reor- 
ganization and  rehabilitation  of  the  German 
economy   in    the   United    States   zone      We 
were  reduced  to  a  choice  from  a  field  of  a 
very  limited  number  of  old  supervisors  and 
managers  who  dared  to  resist  the  Nazi  con- 
trol and  therefore  spent  most  of  the  12  years 
of  the  Nazi  regime  in  prison  camps  or  in 
hiding,    completely    without    contact    with 
their  former  Jobs,  or  else  we  had  to  try  to 
draw  on  the  field  of  younger  men  with  no 
previous  executive  or  supervlsorv  experience. 
The  late  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  recognized 
that  our  policy  was  extreme  and  wished  to 
keep  our  program  on  a  par  with  the  more 
practical   plan   of   the   British,   the  French, 
and  the  Russians.    He  saw  that  our  extreme 
purge  left  us  without  constructive  German 
leadership  to  help  us  implement  our  plans 
and  directives.     It  is   to  be  regretted  that 
for  his  sensible   and   practical   attitude   he 
was  cruelly  criticized  and  condemned  in  the 
United  States  and  forced  to  the  humiliation 
of  being  transferred  to  another  assignment. 
This  purge,  as  applied  to  the  German  civil- 
ian postal  service,  resulted  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  between  75  and  85  percent  of  the 
officials    and    supervisors    of    the    German 
Reichpost  and  the  weeding  out  is  still  going 
on  as  new  information  is  revealed  as  to  for- 
mer connections  with  Nazi  or  Nazl-afflllated 
organizations. 

This  system  of  purging  also  reaches  Into 
the  strata  of  civU-service  employees  such  as 
clerks  and  letter  carriers,  also  non-civil- 
service  employees,  so-called  workers.  As 
Illustrative  of  the  result  of  our  extremely 
rigid  denazification  purges,  the  experience  of 
the  Munich  Reichpost  Directorate  may  be 
cited.  Here  the  purge  eliminated  85  percent 
of  the  top  officials.  65  percent  of  the  minor 
officials.  35  percent  of  the  civil-service  em- 
ployees (clerks  and  carriers),  and  14  percent 
of  the  non-civil-servlce  employees.  Here  ap- 
proximately 12.000  employees  and  officials  out 
of  a  total  of  34.000  in  the  Munich  Reichpost 
Directorate,  or  35  percent  were  purged. 

Now  visualize,  if  you  will,  what  such  a  raid 
on  the  official  staff  and  personnel  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  on  the  postal  service  of 


the  Washington,  D.  C,  post  office  or  Chicago, 
Boston,  or  San  Francisco  would  do  to  Uncle 
Sam's  postal  service,  or  what  it  would  do 
to  any  other  well-organized  public,  commer- 
cial, or  Industrial  InstituUon.     Yet  experi- 
ence proves  over  and  over  again  that  when 
there  is  an  important  job  to  be  done  and 
there  is  a  deep  Impelling  realization  of  the 
importance  of  doing,  that  Job  well,  no  diffi- 
culties seem  to  be  insurmountable,  and  so  in 
spite  of  the  handicap  of  a  decimated  German 
postal  and  telecommunications  personnel,  of 
destroyed  or  damaged  postal  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  and  of  disrupted  trans- 
portation, the  German  civilian  postal  service, 
thanks  to  the  fine  cooperation  we  received 
from  the  Army,  has  resumed  operations  and 
is  functioning  on  a  level  adequate  to  meet, 
in  the  order  of  priority,  the  needs  of  the 
occupation  forces,  the  mUitary  government 
units,   the   German   governmental   agencies, 
the     welfare     organizations,     and     essential 
civilian  services. 

Having  reestablished  domestic  postal  se:-v- 
Ice  for  all  of  Germany  our  next  aim  was  to 
establish  international  postal  service.  We 
set  our  target  date  for  April  1  for  the  in- 
auguration of  this  service  and  I  am  pleated 
to  say  that  this  service  was  actually  started 
April  1  as  planned.  This  proposal  had  tne 
support  Of  our  British  colleague  from  the 
start  but  was  accomplished  only  after  wefr- 
Ing  down  many  objections  by  our  Russl.in 
and  French  colleagues  In  otir  quadripartite 
meetings. 

ThU  service  was  Initially  limited  to  corre- 
spondence of  a  purely  private  or  family  nature 
of  nonlllustrated  post  cards  and  letters  \ip 
to  20  grams.  This  service  is  to  be  expand?d 
to  include  nontransactlonal  and  trans- 
actional communications  when  the  State, 
Treasury.  War.  and  Post  Office  Departments 
may  agree  upon  the  advisability  of  such  fur- 
ther expansion,  subject  to  approval  on  a 
quadripartite  basis  for  all  of  Germany  or.  If 
no  agreement,  then  on  a  unilateral  basis  for 
the  United  States  zone.  This  also  applies  -.o 
parcel  post. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience,  may  I  say, 
parenthetically,  that  we  found  it  a  little  difli- 
cult  to  understand  a  seeming  attitude  of 
aloofness  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
German  communications  system  which  aft.;r 
all  is  a  part  of  our  Government's  solemn  com- 
mitment and  common  bond  with  our  Allii^s 
to  reconstruct  the  economic  life  of  Germany 
out  of  a  realm  of  devastation  and  chaos. 

The  Post  Office  Department  did  not  seem 
to  see  its  way  clear  to  release  any  qualified 
supervisory  officials  or  post  office  Inspectors 
from  its  organization,  on  the  explanation 
that  they  could  not  be  spared.  The  seven 
post  office  inspectors  and  one  raUway  mail 
service  official  released  by  the  Army  Post  a 
Service  for  transfer  to  the  postal  section  of 
the  United  States  military  government  had 
no  encouragement  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment as  to  their  reemployment  and 
seniority  rights  in  the  postal  service  If  they 
chose  to  remain  with  our  organization  la 
Germany. 

However,  the  Executive  order  of  April  11  it 
is  good  to  know,  now  gives  them  the  assurance 
they  have  been  waiting  for. 

Fortunately,  several  very  good  officials  who 
have  retired  from  the  postal  service  Joinei 
our  organization  and  are  doing  a  splendii 
job  in  the  postal  section  of  the  United  States 
military  government,  Germany.  You  kno'V 
them  well— Frank  Ellis,  Steve  Cisler.  and  Ton 
Randies.  I  am  sure  they  would  wish  me  to 
extend  their  cordial  greetings  to  all  of  you 

Because  of  the  very  high  regard  I  entertain 
for  the  soundness  and  stability  of  the  United 
States  postal  service  It  Is  inconceivable  that 
this  organization  of  considerably  more  than 

tJlw^n*''  °'  "  """"'^  °^  high-type  employee . 
With  thousands  of  supervisory  officials  post  - 
masters,  assistant  postmasters,  and  Inspec- 
tors would  have  faltered  or  suffered  In  repu- 
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tatlon  (or  efficiency  If  from  that  organization 
12  to  20  men  would  have  been  temporarily 
assigned  with  the  United  States  military  gov- 
ernment in  Germany  as  a  part  of  an  organi- 
zation that  Is  charged  with  carrying  out  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  responsible  commit- 
ments ever  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
Government — that  is  to  insure  the  stability 
of  Europe  and  the  endiu-ing  peace  of  the 
world. 

Many  of  the  International  Issues  have  In 
them  the  germs  of  distrust,  suspicion,  fear, 
prejudice,  or  even  hatred.  These  issues  mxist 
be  resolved  if  we  are  to  have  international 
accord  and  a  Just  and  enduring  peace.  I 
feel  that  our  Government  has  never  asso- 
ciated Itself  with  a  more  serious  or  profound 
responsibility.  People  here  at  home,  per- 
haps too  far  removed  personally  from  con- 
tact with  the  seriousness  of  world  conditions 
as  observed  In  Europe,  I  am  afraid  do  not 
fully  realize  or  wish  to  acknowledge  definite 
obligations  to  support  and  back  up  the 
United  States  military  government  in  Ger- 
many, so  that  our  commitments  as  expressed 
in  various  charters  but  especially  in  the 
Potsdam  Conference,  shall  not  be  scandal- 
ized either  through  failure  to  hold  steadfast 
to  the  objectives  to  which  we  are  committed 
or  through  our  failure  to  give  proper  sup- 
port and  strength  to  the  American  organiza- 
tions in  Europe  charged  with  carrying  the 
ball  to^  Uncle  Sam. 

Authorities  in  Washington,  therefore,  can- 
not afford  to  be  Indifferent  to  their  responsi- 
bilities toward  our  solemn  commitments  to 
attain  our  goal  of  restoring  order  In  a  war- 
weary  world  and  to  promote  International  ac- 
cord and  enduring  peace.  There  must  be 
provided  such  organizational  strength, 
staffed  by  officials  and  personnel  of  such 
character.  Integrity,  ability,  and  exi>erience 
as  shall  measure  up  to  the  Job  to  be  done 
and  as  shall  be  equal  In  skill  and  capacity 
with  the  representatives  of  the  other  great 
powers  in  dealing  with  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  diplomatic  problems  to  be  resdlved 
on  an  International  basis. 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  persuasive  Influence 
to  impress  this  Important  phase  of  our  over- 
seas problem  upon  the  responsible  adminis- 
trative authorities.  I  would  have  them 
understand  that  whether  we  like  it  or  not  we, 
as  the  most  potential  stabilizing  influence 
among  the  major  nations,  cannot  escape  be- 
hind the  transparent  curtain  that  we  are 
not  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  world 
beyond  our  own  shores. 

Modern  developments  in  the  fleld  of  com- 
munications, transportation,  and  economic 
relations,  as  well  as  the  interdependence  of 
nations  make  the  old  idea  of  aloofness  and 
snug  security  as  obsolete  and  as  out-moded 
as  the  transoceanic  sailing  vessels. 

That  being  so,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  hesi- 
tant In  encouraging  high-grade  men  and 
women  to  accept  with  the  United  States  mili- 
tary government  in  Germany  assignments 
for  which  they  are  especially  qualified  and 
trained. 

We,  as  a  world  power,  have  too  much  at 
stake  to  send  amateurs  to  deal  with  skilled 
professionals  In  the  great  game  of  interna- 
tional relations.  Without  a  keen  realiza- 
tion of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  there 
Is  grave  danger  that  men  and  women  will 
be  placed  in  assignments  in  the  European 
theater  for  which  they  have  no  adequate 
training,  qualifications,  or  aptitude,  and 
therefore  not  able  to  properly  represent  and 
protect  our  Interests  In  dealing  with  their 
opposites  in  International  negotiations.  I 
regret  to  have  to  make  this  observation,  that 
through  the  hysterical  pressure  brought  upon 
the  War  Department  to  speed  up  the  demo- 
bilization of  the  American  Army  and  Navy,  a 
condition  was  created  in  the  United  States 
military  government  In  Germany  that  made 
It  very  difficult  to  maintain  orderly  and  effi- 
cient operations.  The  replacement  of  Army 
and  Navy  personnel,  and  especially  of  officers 
In  very  resDonsihle  positions,  Imposed  Eucb 


a  heavy  turn-over  that  continuity  of  author- 
ity and  functional  procedure  was  almost 
completely  disrupted.  Replacements,  if  and 
when  received,  had  to  start  from  scratch 
without  benefit  of  having  understudied  the 
Job  and  many  times  without  experience  or 
knowledge  of  the  serious  problems  pending 
when  their  predecessors  were  relieved  to  re- 
turn to  the  States.  This,  of  course,  is  gradu- 
ally leveling  Itself  off,  but,  becatise  of  this 
yielding  to  pressure,  our  military  government 
in  Germany  has  been  deprived  of  many  able 
executives  and  administrative  officers  whose 
experience  and  knowledge  is  sorely  needed. 

The  danger  now  is  that  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment is  very  careful  in  the  selection  of 
replacements,  men  and  women  will  find  their 
way  into  responsible  assignments  not  so 
much  because  of  their  qualifications  but  be- 
cause they  sense  an  opportunity  for  self- 
advantage  such  as  an  opportunity  to  see 
Europe  at  Government  expense  or  other 
forms  of  exploitation  that  may  seem  tempt- 
ing to  them.  It  should  not  be  enough  for 
the  applicants  to  indicate  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  accept  assignments  with  the  United 
States  military  government  In  Europe  but  a 
closer  investigation  should  be  made  into 
antecedents,  special  reasons  for  desiring  to 
accept  a  European  assignment  and  special 
qualifications  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  job  to  which  assignment  is  to  be  made. 
Believe  me.  the  British.  French,  and  Russians 
are  not  Indifferent  in  their  selection  of  offi- 
cials to  represent  their  respective  govern- 
ments In  the  field  of  International  relations, 
nor  are  they  constantly  changing  their  staff 
officers.  Changes  are  made  only  when  the 
best  interest  of  their  respective  governments 
make  that  seem  expedient  or  advisable.  Our 
Government  cannot  afford  to  be  less  careful 
or  firm  in  the  exercise  of  its  control  over  this 
very  Important  phase  of  our  mission  in 
Europe. 

No  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
and  brush  against  the  devastation,  the  pov- 
erty^ and  the  economic  distortions  of  Europe 
can  escape  a  feeling  first  of  dismay  and  dis- 
couragement and  then  a  feeling  of  revulsion 
and  bitterness  toward  those  responsible  for 
this  awful  and  terrifying  world  catastrophe 
and  then  a  sense  of  pity  for  the  Innocent 
victims  of  the  events  of  the  past  7  years  and 
finally  a  firm  resolve  that  no  matter  how 
difficult,  how  hopeless,  how  impossible  it  may 
seem  to  rescue  the  world  from  its  suffering, 
sorrow,  fear,  distnist,  prejudices,  and  selflsh 
nationalistic  aims,  the  challenge  must  be  met 
no  matter  how  great  the  sacrifice.  This 
challenge,  In  the  very  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, is  leveled  more  especially  at  the  na- 
tions and  people  whose  blessing  of  liberty 
and  freedom  of  action  have  been  preserved  in 
spite  of  the  cataclysm  of  a  war  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  destruction  of  life,  property,  and 
resources,  as  well  as  in  the  shattering  of 
cherished  ideals,  faith,  and  hope. 

In  the  renewal  of  our  faith  In  the  justice  of 
a  divine  providence,  we  shall  find  the  Inspira- 
tion, the  guidance,  and  the  charity  to  dis- 
cbarge the  responsibilities  of  a  favored  people 
to  God  and  to  humanity. 


Withholding  United  States  Aid  to  Satel- 
lites Urged  To  Oppose  Soviet  Expan- 


sion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday.  July  15. 1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
ioarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  iolr. 


lowing  article  by  Const  antine  Brown 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
July  14,  1946: 

WnTHOLDING  UNTTO)  STATTS  AH)  TO  SATTtLnTS 

UncED  To  Oppose  Soviet  Expansion 
(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Important  domestic,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic matters  which  affect  tlie  American 
people  more  immediately  and  directly  than 
foreign  situations  have  shoved  somewhat  into 
the  background  recent  developments  in  Paris 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  However,  these 
are  more  telling  on  the  future  of  price  con- 
trols, congressional  elections,  and  other  im- 
portant domestic  issues  than  it  appears  to 
the  average  citizen. 

The  tension  between  the  western  powers 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Soviet  empire  on 
the  other  which  developed  within  a  few  weeks 
after  VJ-day  continues  and  there  are  no  in- 
dications that  it  will  subside  in  the  near 
future. 

This  tension  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  embraces  in  one  form  or  an- 
other the  whole  globe.  In  Europe  it  has  taken 
an  acute  form  in  spite  of  the  apparent  occa- 
sional conciliatory  attitude  of  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov.  In  Asia  it  has  taken  the 
shape  of  bitter  opposition  by  the  Yenan  Com- 
munists to  any  lasting  f>eace  formula  pre- 
sented by  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  special  envoy  to  China,  and 
in  accentuated  military  preparations  of  the 
Russian  forces  in  northern  Korea.  These 
latter  give  much  food  for  thought  to  General 
MacArthur,  who  is  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  American  force  under  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Hodges  which  is  in  southern  Korea  as  a 
police  force  imtil  some  final  decision  regard- 
ing the  fate  of  that  country  has  been  reached. 

COMPKOMISE    CONSroERED    WEAKNESS 

In  South  America  the  Moscow  sympa- 
thizers are  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
against  American  imperialism  and  are  de- 
nouncing Washington  policies  as  aimed  at 
subjugation  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
Short-wave  broadcasts  from  Moscow  which 
reach  that  continent  for  3  to  4  hours  every 
day  are  helping  along  the  anti-American 
propaganda  of  the  local  Moscow-subsidized 
imits. 

All  efforts  of  the  administration  to  find 
a  modus  vivendl  with  Russia  have  bo  far 
failed  lamentably.  At  first  President  Tru- 
man and  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  went 
on  the  theory  that  kindness  and  coopera- 
tion would  pay  better  dividends  than  harsh 
talk.  This  explained  the  American  appease- 
ment policies  during  the  first  few  months 
after  VJ-day.  The  Kremlin  did  not  inter- 
pret the  American  patience  and  willingness 
to  reach  compromises  at  the  expense  of  this 
country's  prestige  and  principles  as  good- 
will gestures.  The  willingness  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  give  in  to  most  of  Rus- 
sia's demands  was  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  weakness  and  impotence. 

The  eastern  mind  believes  in  and  respects 
physical  rather  than  moral  power.  The  con- 
cessions offered  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  until  the  first 
Paris  conference  last  April  coincided  with 
rapid  demobilization  of  the  American  mili- 
tary, air,  and  naval  forces,  with  a  chain  of 
spectacular  strikes  and  with  mutinies  in  the 
armed  forces.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
11  men  who  control  the  destinies  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  believed  that  the  developments 
In  the  United  States  indicate  the  beginning 
of  the  social  revolution  in  the  United  States. 

THOUSANDS    Or   AGKNT8    HZSZ 

There  are  thousands  of  Russian  agents  In 
the  United  States.  Polltbureal  relies  on 
their  reports  when  It  formulates  policies. 
These  men  are  able  and  astute  observers, 
but  have  closed  minds.  Their  training  does 
not  permit  them  to  see  the  various  facets 
Of  life  in  a  country  as  different  from  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  as  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  soldiers,  the  large  num- 
J)er  of  workers  In  kev  industries  who  went 
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on  «trlke,  and  other  squabbles  Inevitable  In 
a  free  country  were  Interpreted  by  Kremlin 
"•ars"  aa  an  Indication  that  the  old- 
faahloned  form  of  American  democracy  waa 
on  the  way  out. 

These  report*,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  American  military  forces  all  over  the 
world  were  t»lng  drastically  pruned  encour- 
aged Kfoacow  In  lU  belief  that  the  American 
Government's  appeasing  policy  was  forced  on 
It  by  the  weakness  of  the  American  political 
system.  Hence  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
Russian  diplomats  should  not  press  their  de- 
mands and  try  to  obtain  every  possible  gain 
In  the  four  corners  of  the  glol)e. 

When  the  second  Paris  conference  met  in 
June  the  Soviet  representatives  discovered 
that  Mr.  Byrnes  was  not  In  a  particularly 
yielding  mood.  The  Soviet  foreign  policy 
can  at  times  kIv*8  the  Impression  of  flexi- 
bility. And  Mr.  Molotov  made  concessions. 
In  fact,  however,  neither  the  agreement  that 
the  question,  cf  the  Italian  colonies  be  post- 
poned for  another  year  nor  the  decision  to 
Internationalize  Trieste  and  the  adjacent 
territories  represented  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. They  were  mere  palliatives  to  give 
Russia  more  time  to  press  her  demands  at  a 
more  opportune  moment.  The  Internation- 
alization of  the  Trieste  areas  Is  recognized  as 
a  mere  makeshift  arrangement  which  In  all 
likelihood  will  last  only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
last  American  and  British  forces  which  are 
garrisoning  the  Morgan  line  have  been  with- 
drawn. 

H.\S    NO   IIXtTSIONS 

If  some  of  Mr.  Byrnes'  associates  In  Paris 
report  him  correctly,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  no  illusions  about  Russia's  Intention  In 
regard  to  Europe.  Not  only  Is  he  convinced 
that  the  Muscovites  Intend  to  stay  In  all  the 
encroached  territory,  but  he  Is  said  to  be- 
lieve that  they  Intend  to  expand  their  zone 
of  Influence  as  far  west  toward  the  Channel 
as  possible.  Britain's  actual  weakness  and 
America's  apparent  Impotence  are  playing  an 
Important  role  In  Moscow's  well-deflned  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  an  American  military  force  In 
Europe  today.  This  force  Is  too  small  to  op- 
pose by  force  a  further  Soviet  expansion 
westward  and  too  large  to  keep  out  of  trou- 
ble In  the  event  minor  Incidents  occur.  The 
American  contingents  have  been  left  In  Ger- 
many. In  Austria,  and  on  the  disputed  Ital- 
ian-Yugoslav line  In  accordance  with  com- 
mitments made  during  the  war. 

President  Roosevelt  envisaged  during  the 
Yalta  conference  that  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  malnUln  some  1,500.000  men 
acrocs  the  Atlantic  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  suggestion  of  his  military  advisers  that 
as  soon  as  an  armistice  was  concluded  the 
men  themselves  and  public  opinion  at  home 
would  not  allow  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
large  force  remained  unheeded.  Today  the 
American  contingent  represents  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  number  regarded  necessary  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  bring  about  a  Just  peace. 

TKirSTC   COMPXOUISE   EXPLAINED 

Because  of  the  size  of  this  army  and  dan- 
gers to  which  It  may  be  exposed,  particu- 
larly from  some  of  Russia's  satellites.  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  is  attempting  to  bring  about  the 
signature  of  peace  treaties  which  would  Jus- 
tify the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  located  In  danger  spots. 

This  also  will  explain  in  the  near  future 
whatever  concessions  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  be  willing  to  make  In  regard  to  Austria 
where  the  11.000  men  under  the  command  of 
Lt.  Oen.  Mark  Clark  are  considered  by  com- 
petent military  authorities  as  mere  hostages. 

The  acceptance  of  Russia's  demands  In 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
we  are  facmg  overwhelming  Red  armies  Is 
not.  however,  the  answer  to  our  desire  for  a 
lasting  peace.  Thirst  for  territorial  expan- 
■Ion  and  domination  of  other  peoples'  ter« 
ritorles  la  like  an  Illness  which  spreads  and 
destroys  all  the  tissues  unless  It  la  stopped  by 


medical  or  surgical  Intervention.  None  of 
the  western  powers  have  any  desire  to  "op- 
erate" or  to  stop  by  force  Russian  penetra- 
tions all  over  the  world.  But  some  of  Mr. 
Byrnes'  advisers  believe  there  still  Is  a  pos- 
sibility of  Isolating  the  microbe,  by  a  stern 
refusal  to  Indorse  her  encroachments  and  by 
a  policy  of  refraining  from  any  kind  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Soviet  satellites. 


PreYcntion  of  Unwarranted  Price 
Increases 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES" 

Monday.  July  15,  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  hour  no  one  can  predict 
what  the  future  of  the  OPA  is  going  to 
be  in  the  next  few  months.  It  may  well 
be  that  Congress  will  approve  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  decontrol  of  certain  items, 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  OPA  is  properly 
administered  in  the  next  year,  in  case 
it  Is  extended,  that  it  should  remove 
controls  from  commodities  where  the 
supply  becomes  reasonably  equal  with 
the  demand. 

I  do.  however,  know  that  the  time  will 
come  in  the  not  far  distant  future  when 
there  will  not  be  any  controls  to  prevent 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  any 
event,  it  is  of  more  fundamental  im- 
portance than  the  OPA  can  ever  be  for 
the  people  of  the  Nation  to  be  prepared 
by  their  own  efforts  to  resist  unwarranted 
and  unjustified  increases  in  the  prices  of 
certain  commodities. 

Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  the 
people  are  able  to  take  effective  action  to 
discourage  such  unwarranted  and  un- 
justified increases,  they  will  be  acting  to 
the  benefit  of  those  producers  and  dis- 
tributors who  do  not  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  raise  their  prices  beyond 
a  fair  economic  level. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  have  felt  it  im- 
portant at  the  present  time  to  introduce 
legislation  which  would  provide  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  with  the  necessary  in- 
formation which  would  enable  them  in 
an  effective  and  discriminating  fashion 
to  withhold  their  purchases  from  specific 
commodities,  the  orices  of  which  have 
sharply  increased. 

I  have  accordingly  prepared  and  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  which  will  provide 
at  much  more  frequent  and  regular  in- 
tervals, of  not  longer  than  1  week,  in- 
formation on  changes  in  prices  on  the 
select  list  of  goods  and  services  which 
are  significant  components  of  the  cost 
of  living.  The  bill  provides  specifically 
for  an  expansion  of  the  services  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  this  field. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
Lat>or.  acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  secure  Information  not  less  frequently 
than  once  each  week  on  changes  in  retail 
prices  for  a  selected  list  of  goods  and  services 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
Blgnlflcant  components  of  the  cost  of  living. 


The  Bureau  shall  make  such  informatloi 
widely  available  to  the  public  generally  ft 
least  once  each  week.  The  date  published 
shall  contain  Information  on  changes  In  re- 
tail prices  of  the  Individual  Items  In  varloi.s 
localities  and  on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  TTe 
Bureau  shall  maintain  mailing  lists  for 
prompt  service  to  any  organization  or  in- 
dividual In  the  United  States  requesting  such 
Information  on  the  movement  of  prices. 

Sec.  2  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  8U(h 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  This  authorlzatlcn 
shall  be  in  addition  to  sums  for  cost-of-living 
studies  and  reports  provided  for  In  the  Labor- 
Federal  Security  Appropriation  Act.  1947. 

Thus  the  passage  of  my  bill  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  consumers  of  America 
to  know  from  week  to  week  what  items 
in  their  living  costs  have  advanced  most 
sharply  and  which  ones  on  the  other 
hand  have  been  held  at  a  reasonably 
stable  level.  It  is  obviously  impractical 
for  the  people  to  resist  a  general  upward 
trend  in  prices  by  not  buying  anything 
at  all.  Neither  would  such  action  l^e 
equitable  on  their  part,  since  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  that  in  fields  where  com- 
petition is  strong,  production  vigorous, 
and  where  wise  counsels  prevail,  prices 
will  be  held  at  fair  economic  levels. 

The  thing  that  really  is  needed  is  to 
enable  the  people  to  select  specific  cases 
where  unwarranted  price  increases  have 
taken  place  and  to  withhold  their  pur- 
chases as  to  those  particular  things.  Tlie 
central  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  ma<e 
this  possible  in  all  the  communities  of 
the  country. 


Clason's  Tax  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVBS 

Monday,  July  15. 1946 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  need  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  income  taxes  if  and  when 
subsidies  are  removed  from  farm  and 
other  products.  In  the  last  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  30, 1946,  these  subsidies  wjre 
at  least  $2,644,380,000— much  more  if 
Government  grants  indirectly  help;ng 
various  groups  of  people  were  included. 
Some  of  these  subsidies,  terminated  by 
the  Senate-passed  OPA  bill,  are:  Butler, 
$34,444,000:  flour.  $208,000,000;  livestock, 
$684,000,000:  dairy  products,  $496.5(0.- 
000;  beef.  $40,000,000:  sheep.  $36,000,0()0; 
oil  seeds.  $61,000,000;  and  petroleum, 
$112,522,000. 

As  the  ending  of  butter  subsidies  is 
credited  with  increasing  the  price  of  but- 
ter 11  cents  a  pound,  of  dairy  subsidies 
increasing  milk  3  cents  a  quart  on  the 
average,  and  of  various  cuts  of  meats  by 
several  cents  a  pound  it  is  obvious  tliat 
American  housewives  are  entitled  to  keep 
in  their  pocketbooks  the  money  collected 
from  them  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  pay  for  these  subsidies  which  will  no 
longer  be  paid. 
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My  remarks  have  brought  many  com- 
ments of  approval.  Immediate  action  is 
necessary.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Evening  Union  of 
July  12,  1946: 

CLASON'S  tax   PB0P06AL 

With  the  removal  of  Federal  subsidies  on 
food.  Representative  Charles  R.  Clason,  of 
the  Second  Massachusetts  District,  proposes 
that  the  Government  cut  the  withholding  tax 
on  pay  rolls  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  subsidies.  The  Springfield 
Congressman  said  that  the  anticipated  saving 
to  the  Government  of  about  $2,500,000,000 
should  be  passed  along  to  the  taxpayers.  He 
declared : 

"That  will  permit  our  people  to  pay  In- 
creased prices  Insofar  as  they  represent  ter- 
minated subsidies.  Since  the  Government 
collected  taxes  to  make  the  subsidy  payments. 
It  Is  only  fair  that  the  taxes  be  cut  as  the 
subsidies  end." 

It  Is  such  devices  as  Mr.  Clason  suggested 
that  will  serve  to  counterbalance  any  bulge 
toward  inflation  that  may  appear  before  the 
traditional  laws  of  competition  restore  a  bal- 
anced  market  and  a  balanced  price  struc- 
ture. Subsidy  payments  have  amounted  to 
about  a  quarter  of  the  withholding  tax, 
roughly  speaking,  and  restoration  of  that 
amount  to  the  Income  of  the  taxpayer  should 
compensate  for  increased  food  prices,  per- 
haps with  something  left  over  to  act  as  a 
shock  absorber  for  rises  In  other  commodi- 
ties In  the  next  few  months. 

People  on  the  whole  are  too  likely  to  dis- 
regard the  Implications  of  tax  advances  and 
the  disbursements  from  tax  revenues.  The 
average  man  may  believe  that  there  is  no 
alternative  to  his  paying  more  money  for 
food  than  to  settle  his  grocery  and  meat  bill 
at  higher  prices,  without  a  chance  of  com- 
pensating for  his  loss. 

Representative  Clason  forcefully  brings  to 
mind  the  direct  relation  between  expensive 
Government  programs  and  the  taxpayer's 
dollar  in  his  current  proposal.  The  Govern- 
ment itself,  no  doubt,  has  other  plans  for 
diverting  the  amount  saved  on  subsidies  to 
other  projects.  It  is  notable  that  taxes  once 
enacted  have  only  a  slight  chance  of  being 
rescind^.  Temporary  taxes  have  a  way  of 
becoming  permanent.  Yet  in  this  case,  logic 
points  to  the  advisability  of  using  the  sub- 
sidy taxes  in  a  direct  effcart  to  combat  even 
transient  Inflation  by  subsidizing  the  buyer. 
Instead  of  the  seller — and  doing  It  with  the 
buyer's  own  hard-earned  money. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  not  taxed  by  the  with- 
holding method.  Mr.  Clason  asked  the 
House  to  consider  immediately  inetbcds  of 
aiding  those  in  this  category  who  are  not 
subject  to  the  withholding  tax.  as  part  of 
his  over-all  plan  to  offset  rising  prices  result- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  food  subsidies.  He 
placed  special  emphasis  on  those  with  small 
fixed  incomes  who  wUl  find  advances  In  the 
price  of  their  food  a  serious  additional  drain 
on  their  pocketbooks. 

The  tendency  to  increase  food  prices  is 
evident,  though  not  in  the  degree  that  was 
anticipated  by  thoae  who  fought  for  the  re- 
tention of  OPA.  A  newspaper  survey  of  the 
Nation's  principal  cities  Indicates  a  general 
hold-the-llne  attitude,  in  spite  of  steep  price 
Increases  In  some  Instances  and  continuing 
scarcities  In  some  lines.  The  survey  shows 
that  meat  and  dairy  prices  are  up  substan- 
tially, though  supplies  of  meat  are  increas- 
ing. This  exception  to  holding  the  line 
points  up  the  necessity  of  helping  the  con- 
sumer of  food,  whoee  needs  are  constant  and 
great. 

The  Clason  plan,  if  adopted  by  Congreas, 
would  result  in  a  strategic  stop-gap  that 
would  tide  consumers  over  untU  food  sup- 
plies are  again  in  narmal  abundance,  with 
prices  responsive  to  the  law  of  supply  and 


demand.  In  fact.  It  seems  the  most  logical 
step  the  Government  can  take  to  help  the 
greatest  number  of  people  at  a  cost  that  is 
wholly  dlscotmtable,  since  It  would  be  repre- 
sented by  an  amount  already  being  paid  out 
in  the  form  of  EUbsidies  which  wotikl  no 
longer  be  in  effect. 


Caa  G>iifrc»s  Core  Itself  7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF  n.XINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  two 
editorials  which  illustrate  the  need  of 
machinery  for  promoting  better  team- 
work between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, such  as  the  legislative  reorgan- 
ization bill  provides  for  in  the  proposed 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive-Executive Council: 
[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  of  July 
3,  1946  j 

CONGRESS  ON  STRIKE 

President  Truman  strongly  Implied  in  his 
Saturday  speech  to  the  Nation  that  Congress 
had  stalled  on  an  OPA  decision.  Thi;  Pres- 
ident was  right.  Congress  has  dalli.Kl  not 
only  on  OPA,  but  on  the  draft,  the  loan  to 
Britain,  and  almost  every  other  important 
question  which  has  come  before  It  in  recent 
months.  The  country  had  a  right  to  know, 
long  before  price  controls  expired,  what  the 
future  was  to  hold  In  that  respect. 

These  same  Congressmen  shout  vengeance 
when  labor  stoppages  halt  production,  but 
they  have  been  on  a  virtual  strike  since  VJ- 
day. 

Many  of  them,  of  corns?,  are  away  from 
Washington  for  the  primary  election  cam- 
paigns, though  the  do-nothlngness  and  dis- 
cord were  apparent  long  before  that  neces- 
sity arose. 

Congress  could  help  get  Itself  out  of  the 
doldrums  by  passing  the  La  FoUette-Mon- 
roney  reorganization  bill.  That  measure 
provides  for  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees,  also  a  legislative -executive  coun- 
cil to  maintain  relations  with  the  adminis- 
tration. It  overhauls  the  whole  system  of 
standing  committees,  some  of  which  now  are 
overworked  and  some  of  which  do  virtually 
nothing.  Unfortunately,  the  bUl  does  little 
to  correct  filibusters  and  other  time-wasters. 

The  bill  provides  for  $15,000  congressional 
salaries,  In  place  of  the  present  $10,000. 
Such  a  raise  long  has  been  needed  and  would 
obviate  the  $2,500  expense  account  subter- 
fuge, in  which  the  Senate  finally  has  Joined 
the  House.  The  expense  of  holdliig  con- 
gressional office  comes  high  and  the  larger 
salary  should  attract  talented  men. 

Indeed.  Congress  might  add  a  sound  pen- 
sion system.  Surely  men  like  Senator  Ship- 
STXAD,  who  have  given  their  prime  years  to 
public  service,  should  be  able  to  retire  tinder 
some  sort  of  social  security. 

Let  Congress  get  busy.  An  ord«-rly  dis- 
patch of  legislative  matters  would  be  a 
splendid  example  to  a  nation  which  need* 
primarily  to  get  down  to  business. 

fFrom  the  Houston  Post  of  July  3   1946] 
CAN  coNGBESs  cmui  rrsELF? 

The  present  cleavage  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  on  price  control  eitenslon 
clearly  demonstraUs  the  need  for  Just  the 


kind  of  streamlining  prorlded  for  ta  tbe 
modernizing  blU  now  before  tbe  leglaUtiv* 
bodies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  stop-gap  OPA  exteiulon  measure  by  a  vote 
of  283  to  61.  But  the  Senate  appears  to  be 
in  no  mood  to  agree  on  what,  if  anything, 
should  be  done  about  Interim  or  permanent 
price  legislation.  Sentiment  In  tbe  upper 
House  ranges  all  the  way  between  that  of  Sen- 
ator Wacwee,  for  OPA  extenaion,  to  that  of 
Senator  O'Dakhl.  whose  opposition  to  price 
control  is  even  more  vigorous  than  Senator 
Tatt's. 

The  current  indecision  argues  for  congres- 
sional streamlining  In  stUl  another  way.  The 
legislative  branch  should  have  determined 
the  fate  of  price  control  months  ago,  if  only 
for  tbe  sake  of  the  public's  nerves  and  the 
businessman's  blood  pressure.  If  producers 
and  consumers  could  have  looked  ahead  with 
full  knowledge  that  price  control  was  going 
to  be  continued  for  a  year  past  June  30.  or 
even  that  it  was  going  to  end  for  good  on  that 
date,  then  we  could  at  least  have  faced  the 
future  with  resignation  or  certainty. 

The  bin  to  modernise  Congress  may  not 
guarantee  that  conditions  like  the  present 
one  will  not  arise  again,  but  it  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  enable  both  houses  to  work 
faster  and  more  efficiently.  First,  It  would 
reduce  the  number  of  congressional  com- 
mittees, but  it  also  would  provide  each  com- 
mittee with  a  group  of  appointed  experts  to 
do  the  greater  part  of  the  spadework  on  facu 
and  figures. 

Th^  bill  further  provides  for  a  Joint  Sen- 
ate-House committee  to  coordinate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Houses  and  make  for  better 
teamwork  on  legislation.  There  wotUd  be 
another  Joint  council  to  Improve  liaison  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branches. 
There  is,  we  regret  to  say,  no  indication 
that  action  on  the  streamlining  proposals  is 
certain  to  be  taken  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  com- 
plicated, and  to  some  minds  they  may  seem 
revolutionary.  Furthermore,  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  committees  Is  sure  to  be  op- 
posed by  some  of  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  would  lose  prestige  thereby. 

The  general  attitude  toward  the  bill  is  such 
that  one  wonders  whether  Congress  actually 
has  the  temerity  to  streamline  itself.  Cer- 
tain Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
do  have  the  requisite  honesty  and  courage, 
for  they  have  worked  bard  to  frame  tbe 
streamliner  biU.  And  it  Is  time  these  Mem- 
bers had  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
public. 


Need  for  Price  G>BtroI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  XHOOE  ISLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1946 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rising 
cost  of  food  and  other  commodities  since 
the  price-control  law  expired  on  June  30 
has  already  made  itself  felt  to  the  point 
where  the  American  people  are  disturbed. 
They  are  disturbed  because  they  realize 
that  the  value  of  their  dollar  has  already 
depreciated  by  anywhere  from  20  to  25 
percent  insofar  as  the  purchase  of  the 
necessities  of  life  go. 

The  city  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  has  taken 
official  cognizance  of  the  fact  and  has 
adopted  a  resoluUon  calling  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  speedily 
reenact  legislation  designed  to  prevent 
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the  spiral  of  inflation  which  seems  about 
to  engulf  our  Nation;  and.  under  leave 
already  granted  me,  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.: 

Wbereu  the  President  of  these  ^United 
States  has  deemed  It  advisable  to  veto  that 
act  passed  by  Congress  continuing  in  K>rce 
controls  over  commodities  and  services  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  economic  stabilization  of 
our  country,  because  said  act  would  not  in 
fact  keep  down  prices:  and 

Whereas  In  consequence  whereof,  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  terminated  on 
June  30,  1946.  and  all  price  controls  have 
comf  to  an  end:  and 

Whereas  there  are  still  not  enough  mate- 
rials or  available  housing  to  satisfy  the  pent- 
up  demand  of  the  people  and  especially  the 
returning  war  veterans  for  such  goods  and 
housing:    and 

Whereas  failure  to  restore  price  controls 
over  commodities,  manufactured  goods,  and 
rents  will  lead  to  wild  inHatlon.  to  be  followed 
by  economic  disorder:  and 

Whereas  the  public  welfare  of  this  country 
rcqulras  and  demands  a  continuance  of  nec- 
•asary  controls  through  the  reconversion  pe- 
riod to  forestall  such  "boom  and  bust"  era: 
Mow.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Providence  In  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  calls  upon  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate  to  speedily  reenact  legislation  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  spiral  of  Inflation 
which  seems  about  to  engulf  our  Nation;  and 
be  It  further 

Rrsolied.  That  engrossed  copies  of  this 
resolution  t^  sent  to  the  Rhode  Island  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Congress,  namely.  Sen- 
ators PiTKK  G.  GOUT  and  Theodori  F. 
Gkken   and   Congressmen   John   E.   Fogaktt 

and  AlME  J.  FORAND. 


New  Price  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15.1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  July  14, 1946: 

NrW    PBICX  BILL 

When  he  vetoed  the  OPA  extension  bill  last 
month.  President  Truman  said  he  had  chosen 
an  alternative  which  enabled  him  "to  call 
upon  the  Congress  to  give  the  American 
people  a  real,  workable  price  control  law." 
And  in  his  radio  talk  that  evening  be  urged 
the  people  of  the  country  to  Join  with  him 
in  making  this  demand  upon  the  Congress. 

It  is  a  fair  Inference  that  the  President  has 
been  disappointed  in  both  respects.  For  a 
few  days  after  the  veto  the  congressional 
mail  ran  heavily  In  support  of  Mr.  Truman. 
But  the  volume  dwindled  quickly,  and  in 
recent  days  some  Senators  have  found  their 
xnall  about  evenly  divided  between  those  op- 
posing and  those  favoring  OPA.  Certainly 
there  has  not  been  forthcoming  the  wide- 
spread and  sustained  public  pressure  on  Con- 
gress  for  which  the  President  must  have 
hope6  And  this  lack  of  pressure  for  a  real, 
workable  price-control  law  is  reflected  In  the 
new  bill  which  the  Senate  has  passed. 

This  bill  may  prove  leas  objectionable  to 
tbe  President  than  Its  predecessor  in  that  It 


does  not  contain  the  Taft  and  Wherry 
amendments  to  which  he  had  taken  particu- 
lar exception  In  his  veto  message.  Never- 
theless, it  Is  so  loaded  with  exemptions,  many 
of  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  special  groups,  that  it  falls  far  short 
of  meeting  the  standards  laid  down  by  Mr, 
Truman. 

Because  of  this  It  Is  freely  predicted  that 
the  President  will  also  veto  this  bill  If  It 
finally  emerges  from  Congress  in  substantially 
Its  present  form.  Perhaps  he  will  do  so,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Truman  would  be 
amply  Justified  in  taking  the  other  course. 
He  brought  the  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  bill, 
as  he  saw  them,  to  the  attention  of  the 
people.  He  sought  their  support.  And  he 
gave  Congress  an  opportunity  to  reconsider 
its  earlier  action  In  the  light  of  the  objec- 
tions he  had  raised.  On  the  basis  of  these 
facts,  the  President  may  conclude  that  he 
has  done  all  that  he  properly  could  do.  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  sign  the  new  bill, 
with  such  controls  as  it  may  Include  after 
the  House  acts,  than  to  write  another  veto 
and  run  the  grave  risk  of  getting  no  legis- 
lation. 


Common  Sense  and  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15.  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  talk  on  price  control  by  William  K. 
Jackson: 

For  the  first  time  In  5  years  we  as  a  Nation 
have  had  opportunity  to  watch  markets  and 
business  function  without  Government  price 
control.  The  President's  veto  of  the  OPA 
extension  bill  restored — temporarily  at 
least — the  greatest  measure  of  freedom  the 
market  place  and  business  enterprise  have 
known  since  the  imposition  of  wartime  regu- 
lations. 

Now  the  natural  forces  are  at  work  in  the 
market  place.  These  forces  are  operating  to 
bring  about  the  countless  readjustments 
necessary  to  balance  supply  and  demand,  re- 
turn trade  to  its  usual  channels,  expand  pro- 
duction, and  to  counteract  the  inflationary 
trend. 

The  Inflationary  pressure  for  higher  prices, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  springs  basically 
from  the  tremendous  expenditures  for  war 
and  Federal  borrowing  to  finance  the  Gov- 
ernment's deficits.  That  is  the  root  of  the 
Inflation  problem.  Under  the  wisest  admin- 
istration. OPA  can  operate  only  as  a  second- 
ary control  over  prices.  An  end  to  Federal- 
deficit  spending  and  removal  of  obstacles  to 
full  production  over  the  long  run  would  be 
far  more  effective  than  OPA  controls  in  sta- 
bilizing prices. 

Whether  or  not  Congress  revives  OPA,  this 
period  of  freedom  from  price  control  Is  a 
valuable  experience  for  every  one  of  us.  It 
gives  us  a  chance  to  look  at  the  facts  and 
do  our  own  thinking.  For  weeks  this  coun- 
try has  been  bombarded  with  frightening 
predictions  of  what  would  happen  If  OPA 
expired.  These  "scare"  forecasts  naturally 
came  mostly  from  those  who  want  Congress 
to  continue  price  control  without  change. 

Now  we  face  the  realities  In  which  we 
live — worker,  farmer,  clerk,  businessman, 
wife,  and  famUy.  We  can  read  the  black 
hecdlines,  the  excited  prediction  of  soaring 
prices,  the  endless  discussions  of  price  con- 
trol— and  then  go  to  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
and  the  department  store  and  see  for  o\ur- 
selves. 


One  lesson  we  learn  In  periods  like  this 
Is  that  news  mostly  dwells  on  abnormali- 
ties. News,  as  the  saying  goes.  Is  the  man 
biting  the  dog.  For  every  price  mark-up 
which  made  the  headlines  lately,  there  v  ere 
thousands  of  prices  maintained  unchanged 
after  OPA  expired  June  30. 

The  proof  of  price-control  theory  wlU  b<J  in 
the  experiences  of  millions  of  consumers  who 
have  opportunity  to  observe  on  their  own 
what  happens  in  a  relatively  free  market 

Once  again  in  the  past  fortnight  we  have 
seen  something  we  all  know  but  occasion- 
ally forget.  That  one  thing  Is  the  common 
sense  of  the  average  American  citizen  I 
have  seen  that  common  sense  go  to  work  any 
numbcj-  of  times.    So  have  you. 

The  last  and  most  dramatic  occasion  was 
on  a  December  afternoon  nearly  5  years  f.go. 
Do  you  remember  the  national  tallspin  we 
v.ent  Into  on  the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor?  Do 
you  remember  the  rumors  that  followed^ 
that  our  fleet  was  gone:  the  Japs  would  land 
In  California;  that  air  raids  would  smash 
our  cities?  It  took  us  more  than  a  week  to 
calm  down,  to  go  to  work,  to  use  our  com- 
mon sense — but  we  did,  and  we  won  our  war 
because  we  had  faith  In  ourselves  and  in  each 
other. 

We  have  another  war  on  our  hands  right 
now  against  a  mere  Insidious  enemy  than 
human  beings  from  some  other  land.  This 
war  Is  against  the  forces  of  inflation,  of  Ix^om 
and  bust,  and  of  economic  disintegration. 

We  shall  win  that  war.  too — and  In  ^he 
same  fashion  as  we  defeated  the  Japan<?se. 
Our  weapons  will  be  production — this  time 
the  production  of  goods  for  our  own  con- 
sumption: another  will  be  our  faith  In  each 
other  and  our  willingness  to  work;  the 
strongest  weapon  of  all  will  be  our  ability  to 
face  reality — to  use  American  common  seise. 

What  is  the  first  reality?  Just  this:  FDr- 
get  whether  Congress  or  the  President  ended 
price  control.  Price  control  was  over, before 
a  Congressman  'voted,  and  before  the  Presi- 
dent had  written  a  line  of  his  veto  message. 

You,  the  average  consumer,  could  see  from 
day  to  day  that  It  was  over.  You  saw  It  in 
the  black  market,  In  the  tle-ln  sale.  In  the 
under-the-counter  goods  only  a  few  co  aid 
buy.  You  saw  it  In  the  distress  buying  of 
real  estate  at  high  prices^people  were  no 
longer  buying  houses;  they  were  buying 
housing,  and  thus  escaping  rent  controls. 

You  could  see  that  price  control  was  over 
by  a  glance  at  emptV  shelves — no  mer- 
chandise, but  with  an  OPA  price  tag  on  the 
ledge.  You  could  see  it  In  the  decline  of 
quality  in  clothing,  in  furniture.  In  servlie. 
In  portions  of  restaurant  food. 

Common  sense  told  you  that  price  control 
was  gone,  and  that  all  the  talk  of  con- 
tinuance was  a  bureaucratic  din  covering  up 
the  crash. 

There's  a  second  reality  we  should  face  In 
the  san.c  manner.  That  Is  that  no  one  group 
was  responsible  for  the  sudden  death  of 
OPA.  The  Government  official  was  not  to 
blame — even  angels  could  not  make  such  a 
distortion  really  work.  There  is  no  law  that 
could  be  written  or  amended  that  could  con- 
trol the  complexity  of  the  daily  lives  of  140,- 
000.000  free  citizens. 

The  businessman  was  not  to  blame  for  the 
death  of  OPA.  Every  tradition  In  the  field 
of  business  was  violated  by  that  act — tlie 
tradition  of  service,  of  competition,  of  find- 
ing a  way  to  a  bigger  share  of  the  market  by 
doing  a  better  selling  or  producing  or  servic- 
ing Job. 

The  consumer  was  not  to  blame  for  the 
passing  of  OPA.  He  had  the  need,  and  he 
had  the  money  for  goods  that  are  part  of 
the  American  way  of  living.  He  believed  In 
the  policy  of  "work  hard,  spend  hard,  save 
what's  left  for  a  rainy  day."  Everyone  may 
riot  like  that  policy,  but  its  a  reality  through 
which  Americans  have  more  telephones,  more 
automobiles,  more  machines,  and  more  zest 
out  of  life. 
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What  about  the  realities  that  He  ahesd? 
They  are  even  more  Important  than  those  we 
have  Just  recognized.  Let's  take  a  look  at  a 
few  of  them. 

First  of  all.  we  ought  to  get  out  of  our  minds 
that  without  OPA  the  consumer  Is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
or  the  farmer.  We  still  have  the  strongest 
law  of  all  to  protect  us,  and,  believe  me.  It  is 
working  now  and  will  go  on  working. 

It's  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Its 
the  law  that  works  when  you  need  a  suit  and 
I  have  a  suit  to  sell.  Unless  your  house  has 
burned  down  In  the  night  and  left  you 
nothing  but  your  night  clothes,  you  can  wait 
a  few  days  or  even  a  few  weeks  for  that  new 
stilt.  The  longer  you  wait,  the  more  I  begin 
to  think  that  1  could  take  a  little  lees  for  the 
suit,  to  get  you  to  buy  It  now. 

That  process  wUl  go  on  now.  tomorrow,  and 
forever — and  It's  a  sure  cure  for  unfair  prices. 
60  long  as  everyone  does  his  part.  Your  part 
may  be  making  the  suit,  and  my  part  the 
selling  of  it.    We  both  have  our  parts  to  do. 

So.  common  sense  tells  us  that  there  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  a  natural  and 
automatic  regulator  between  buyer  and  seller. 
and  that  no  one  has  to  make  it  work.  It  has 
both  a  self-starter  and  good  brakes. 

Our  next  reality  is  this:  You  can't  be 
gouged  by  some  vague  thing  called  "busi- 
ness," or  "distribution,"  or  by  Jost  "retailers" 
or  "manufacturers." 

Let's   forget  labels  and   abstractions   and 
Just  think  in   terms  of  people.     Take   your 
grocer,  for  example.  He's  a  real  person.    You 
know  his  name  and  he  knows  yours.    He  has 
been  serving  you  for  10  years,  possibly,  and 
he  has  had  to  worry  and  hustle  to  keep  your 
patronage.     Isn't  It  Just  common  sense  to 
.    realize  that  there's  more  profit  for  him  In 
keeping  you  as  a  customer  for  another  10 
*    years  than  in  squeezing  a  few  tufalr  dollars 
■"    out  of  you  in  the  next  few  months  and  los- 
ing you  for  good? 

Or  let's  look  at  the  auto  dealer  in  your 
town.  He  will  want  to  make  a  profit  on  tbe 
next  car  he  sells  to  you,  Irat  there  are  also 
other  profits  he  will  keep  In  mind— the  profit 
from  servicing  your  car  so  long  as  you  have 
it.  and  the  profit  on  repair  parts  and  on  the 
next  car  you  buy. 

Then,  again,  there's  the  department  store 
where  you  have  a  charge  account.  There  Is 
no  more  competitive  business  anywhere  than 
In  the  department  store  field.  Is  it  reason- 
able to  think  that  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dcrflars  Invested  In  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  merchandise,  that  the  department 
store  owner  will  let  you  build  up  a  Ufe-tlme 
grudge  for  a  few  weeks'  extra  profits? 

Wherever  you  go  to  spend  a  hard-earned 
dollar,  you  wUl  be  dealing  with  people — 
decent  people,  smart  people,  who  can  be 
counted  on  to  see  a  little  beyond  the  end  of 
their  noses. 

One  other  thing  along  this  line  of  common 
sense:  All  these  people  are  not  only  sellers, 
but  buyers.  The  grocer  tells  to  you  but  he 
buys  from  the  manufacturer.  The  manu- 
facturer sells  to  the  grocer  but  he  buys  from 
the  producer.  And  the  producer,  who  sells 
to  the  manufacturer  has  to  go  out  and  re- 
place the  thing  he  sells.  He  will  be  buying 
Jiist  as  closely  as  you.  He's  a  person.  Just 
like  you.  The  same  things  that  you  like,  he 
likes,  too.  The  same  things  you  worry  about, 
worry  him. 

Finally,  let  us  use  common  sens*  on  one 
other  point:  Each  one  of  us  is  like  a  coin 
with  two  sides.  On  one  side  we  are  con- 
sumers and  like  to  buy  cheaply.  On  the 
other  side  we  are  producers — of  something 
or  other,  com  or  wheat,  shoes  or  tires,  medi- 
cal or  legal  service,  if  we  are  professional 
people.  We  like  to  get  a  high  price  for  that 
side  ot  us. 

Some  of  us  hkve  not  had  high  enough 
prices  for  our  production.     Tbe  cosU  havs 


been  hidden  by  Government  subsidies  or  by 
roll -backs  by  OPA  decrees.  Now  these  costs 
come  out  In  the  open.  They  wlU  show  In 
the  cost  of  goods.  So,  too,  will  recent  wage 
increases. 

In  a  market  where  supply  and  demand  are 
free  to  achieve  their  own  balance,  through 
the  medium  of  prices,  you  would  see  the 
change  come  gradually — more  competition  In 
business,  better  goods  on  the  shelves,  more 
choice  In  tbe  things  you  need. 

Meanwhile,  remember  that  there  are  some 
who  believe  In  permanent  price  control. 
They  are  the  advocates  of  a  controll<!d  econ- 
omy as  a  permanent  national  poliC)'.  They 
will  be  busy  searching  out  the  spots  where 
things  go  wrong,  where  there  Is  an  occasional 
chlseler. 

We  who  operate  America's  business  estab- 
lishments must  take  cur  chances  on  their 
ability  to  talk  you  out  of  a  common-sense 
analysis  of  the  situation. 

I,  for  one,  am  happy  to  take  that  chance— 
Eo  long  as  you  think  of  me  not  as  a  business- 
man but  as  a  person,  as  one  of  a  lot  of  other 
people,  as  an  American  with  faith  in  com- 
mon sense. 

Whatever  happens  to  OPA,  the  real  balance 
wheel  In  our  economy  wUl  be  the  common 
sense  of  the  American  people. 


The  Farm  Iiaplemeot  Dealers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  July  15. 1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  farm-implement  deiUers  of 
Wisconsin  were  subjected  to  an  arbi- 
trary ruling  by  the  OPA  wherein  their 
historical  margin  of  profit  was  reduced. 
In  the  first  place,  the  OPA  liad  no 
authority  of  law  to  make  this  ruling. 
It  operates  under  a  Presidential  order. 
The  Congress  never  intended  to  delegate 
such  powers  to  any  bureau.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  these  implement  dealers 
have  been  caused  the  harassment  and 
expense  they  have  In  trying  to  correct 
this  wrong.  It  is  also  regrettable  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  compelled  to 
petition  and  bow  down  to  such  an 
agency. 

The  following  letters  indicate  the 
position  of  Wisconsin  implement  deal- 
ers and  Wisconsin  Members  of  Congress: 

National  RrrAn,  Farm 
Equip  MINT  Association. 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  29.  1S46. 
Hon.  Rub  F.  Mubkat, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dea«  M«.  Murray:  In  accordance  with  our 
conversation,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Russell  Smith,  legislative 
secretary.  National  Farmers  Union,  which  Is 
self-explanatory, 

I  am  also  enclosing  p  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Pred  Bailey,  legislative  counsel  for  the 
National  Grange,  addressed  to  Mr.  Paul  M. 
MuUiken.  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Farm  Equipment  Assoctttlon. 
I  am  sure  these  letters  wUl  be  of  interest  to 

you. 

Sincerely  yovtrs, 

WILLIAM  R.  NOKX. 

Vfashington  Representative, 


THX  NATTONAL  OaANOB. 

Mr.  Pattl  M.  Muixikxn, 

Executive  Secretary.  National  Retail 
Farm  Equipment  Asaociation, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Mr.  MtTLLiKXN:   Your  letter  to  Mr. 
Ooss  arrived  after  he  had  departed  for  Lon- 
don to  be  gone  about  2  weeks.     I  am  sure 
that  he  will  want  to  answer  it  personaUy 
when  he  returns. 

The  action  of  the  OPA  on  farm  machinery 
prices  apparently  falls  to  recognize  that  wages 
and  other  costs  of  Implement  dealers  have 
gone  up  along  with  costs  of  manufacturers. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
dealer's  business  to  know  whether  thlj  works 
an  imfalr  hardship  on  them,  but  I  assume 
that  the  competition  previously  did  not  per- 
mit them  unreasonable  margins  as  apparent- 
ly, the  OPA  has  assumed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fris  Bailzt. 
Legislative  Counsel. 

Farmers  B>ucAnoMAL  and 
CooPERATivK  Union  or  America. 

Mat  ti,  1946. 
Mr.  William  R.  Noble, 

Washington  Representative.  National 
Retail  Farm  Equipment  Assocuitton. 
Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Mr.  Noble:  Your  letter  regarding  the 
OPA's  action  on  farm  Implement  prices  and 
dealer  margins  was  of  very  great  interest  to 
me.    Perhaps  you  know  that  Kenneth  Hones, 
chairman  of  our  Farmers  Union  Committee 
on    the    Farm    Equipment    Emergency,    has 
strongly  t^jposed  such  action  as  that  taken 
by  OPA.    Accordingly,  I  am  wondering  If  it 
would  be  all  right  with  you  for  us  to  Issue 
a  statement  critical  of  the  OPA  action  !n 
which  we  would  quote  from  your  letter  to 
me.    If  you  will  let  me  know,  we  will  plan 
on  getting  out  such  a, statement  from  Mr. 
Hones  sometime  next  week. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rnsaau.  Smtth. 
Legislative  Secretary. 

Mat  27,  1946. 
Hon.  PAtn.  A.  Porter 

.^Idmtnfsfrafor,  Office  of  Price 
Administration, 

Washington  D.  C. 

Dbar  Mr.  Portsr:  I  am  enclosing  a  state- 
ment from  the  Wisconsin  Implement  Deal- 
ers concerning  the  OPA  order  of  May  10, 
1946,  affecting  dealers'  margins  on  farm  Im- 
plements. 

I  do  not  have  the  Information  or  facilities 
to  make  a  detailed  appraisal  of  the  merlta  of 
this  issue  but  the  information  that  I  have 
received  from  reputable  and  fair-minded 
dealers  whom  I  know  raises  several  questions 
In  my  mind  concerning  both  the  Justifica- 
tion of  the  reduced  discounts  for  the  dealers 
and  possible  adverse  effects  resulting  there- 
from. 

To  date,  the  Wisconsin  Implement  dealers 
have  abided  scrupulously  with  all  price  reg- 
ulations and  Government  orders.  As  far  as 
I  know,  there  have  been  practically  no  black- 
market  operations.  However,  It  Is  feared 
that  this  order  will  force  many  marginal 
dealers  out  of  buslneas  for  lack  of  sufficient 
operating  Income,  and  encourage  •  black 
market. 

As  I  understand  tbe  situation,  the  order 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  dealers  can 
afford  to  take  reduced  margins  t>ecause  of 
Increased  volume  of  sales  due  to  accumu- 
lated demand.  However,  the  facts  are,  Inso- 
far as  most  of  the  Wisconsin  dealers  are  con- 
cerned, their  present  volume  is  far  below 
normal  and  their  prospects  for  the  immedi- 
ate future  are  not  very  bright.  In  addition, 
the  Wisconsin  dealers  have  some  special  prob- 
lems as  outlined  In  the  dealers'  statement. 
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An  additional  effect  cf  forcing  some  deal- 
ers out  of  business  will  be  an  Impairment  of 
the  agricultural  facilities  fcr  food  produc- 
tion: for  these  dealers  will  be  able  no  longer 
to  service  the  old  farm  machinery,  much 
of  which  Lb  near  the  breaking  point  from  in- 
tensive use.  and  all  of  which  is  so  sorely 
needed  for  current  production  needs. 

Because  I  am  apprehensive  cf  the  probable 
effects  of  this  order.  I  respectfully  request 
that  furthv  consideration  be  given  to  the 
problems  of  the  Wisconiln  implement  deal- 
ers. I  understand  that  other  members  of 
the  Wisconsin  congressional  delegation  are 
Joining  in  this  or  similar  requests. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROSITtT  M.   La   FOLLETTl. 

Alexandeb  Wiley. 
Others  of  the  Wisconsin  congressional  del- 
egation concurring  are  John  W.  Bthnes. 
Reid  F.  MfRRAT.  William  H.  Stevenson.  Mer- 
lin Hull.  Robert  K  Henry.  Alvin  E  OKon- 
8KI,  Lawrence  H  Smith.  Thad  P.  Wasiflew- 
•Ki.  Andrew  J.  Biemillek,  Frank  B.  Keefe. 


Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 


REMARKS 
or 


-  HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  ,THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  15,  1946 

Mr  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wall  Street 
and  the  present  administration  are  un- 
witting partners  in  a  gigantic  conspiracy 
to  destroy  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen.  The  howling  henchmen 
around  the  President  have  drowned  out 
the  cries  for  adjustment  of  the  brother- 
hoods  grievances  against  the  railroads. 
Some  of  these  grievance  cases,  involving 
safety  measures  for  the  workers,  have 
been  pending  for  10  years. 

The  railroad  financiers,  with  their 
new-found  ally,  now  hope  to  achieve 
what  their  slush  fund  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars failed  to  accomplish  in  many  years. 
The  ruthless  tactics  of  these  forces 
should  be  exposed. 

Target  of  this  combine  is  Mr.  A.  P. 
Whitney,  courageous  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  By 
smashing  the  progressive  leadership  of 
Mr.  Whitney.  Wall  Street  and  the  Tru- 
man administration  hope  to  confuse  the 
workers  and  split  the  brotherhood  and 
eventually  destroy  it.  The  conspirators 
have  borrowed  the  Hitler  technique  of 
divide  and  conquer. 

Mr.  Truman  began  his  public  abuse  of 
Mr.  Whitney  late  in  May  of  this  year. 
He  has  not  let  up  since.  The  vicious 
attacks  on  Mr.  Whitney  are  now  coming 
out  into  the  open.  The  attacks  cannot 
go  further  unchallenged.  Simple  de- 
cency and  honesty  require  an  answer. 

Mr.  Truman  became  peeved  at  Mr. 
Whitney  because  the  brotherhood  presi- 
dent refused  to  kowtow  to  the  White 
House  and  call  off  the  threatened  rail- 
road strike.  Mr.  Truman  had  to  have 
an  out  or  an  alibi  for  the  strike,  which 
was  called  because  the  workers  were 
tired  of  being  pushed  around  by  the  Wall 
Street-White  House  combine,  and  he 
chose  Mr.  Whitney  for  his  scapegoat. 
N  It  is  quite  evident  now.  in  the  light 
of  those  hectic  developments  in  May  that 
Mr.  Truman's  laoor  advisers  were  Wall 
Street  attorneys  or  associates.  While 
Mr.   Truman    publicly   denounced   Mr. 


Whitney,  he  failed  to  mention  the  real 
issues  in  the  strike.  He  did  not  tell  the 
public  about  the  kicking  around  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  has 
been  getting  for  half  a  century.  They 
had  reached  the  point  where  they  were 
fed  up  with  White  House  procrastination 
and  unwelcome  and  not  desired  strike 
was  their  only  weapon  of  defense. 

Mr.  Truman,  then,  touted  by  members 
of  his  party  as  a  liberal,  assumed  the  role 
of  strikebreaker  by  hLs  strong  and  loud 
denunciations  of  Mr.  Whitney. 

But  the  combine  did  not  stop  with 
this.  When  Wall  Street  felt  that  per- 
haps Mr.  Whitney  and  his  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  had  been  softened 
up  by  the  White  House  blasts  they  moved 
in  for  the  kill.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
they  for  50  years  had  been  awaiting. 

Here,  they  believed,  was  a  chance  ut- 
terly to  smash  Mr.  Whitney's  leadership 
and  hence  the  workers'  organization. 

Specifically,  the  new  line  of  Wall  Street 
is  that  Mr.  Whitney  and  his  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  are  dangerously 
big.  This  is  the  new  cry  of  Wall  Street 
mouthpieces  which  includes  some  news- 
papers and  radios.  This  is  a  bold  and 
desperate  attempt  to  mold  public  opinion 
into  the  belief  that  the  brotherhood  is 
an  antisocial  organization  in  American 
life.  The  conclusion  of  such  phony 
propaganda  is.  of  course,  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ney and  his  brotherhood  should  be  curbed 
and  ultimately  smashed.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  who  have  been  watching  the 
labor  movement  see  in  Mr.  Whitney  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
a  bulwark  against  the  insidious  infiltra- 
tion of  foreign  radical  elements  Into  a 
few  other  unions  and  into  Government 
bureaus  and  departments. 

In  a  recent  series  of  articles  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Mr.  Chads  O. 
Skinner,  stateshis  thesis  in  these  words: 

Big  labor  today  is  bigger  than  big  business 
ever  was. 

Big  labor  today  is  monopolistic  in  its  power 
to  control  this  Nation's  economy  in  a  greater 
sense  than  any  of  the  old-fashioned  cor- 
poraw  trusts,  at  which  Teddy  Roosevelt  shook 
his  big  stick,  ever  was. 

Big  labor's  leaders  are  political  and  eco- 
nomic potentates  who  can  exert  much  vaster 
control  over  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  than  was  ever  exerted  by  a 
Gould.  Astor,  Hill,  or  Morgan. 

Mr.  Skinner  singles  out  Mr.  Whitney 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men as  an  example  of  dangerously  big 
organizations. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  and  how  can 
these  misrepresentations  be  answered? 

To  begin  with,  all  organized  labor 
unions  in  the  countrj-  are  not  worth  more 
than  $150,000,000.  This  figure  excludes, 
of  course,  insurance  reserves  carried  by 
some  of  the  unions  which  is  not  cash  on 
hand  but  rather  financial  obligations  due 
to  union  policyholders. 

The  net  working  capital  of  American 
Industries  has  reached  the  staggering 
sum  of  more  than  $52,000,000,000.  To 
attempt  to  draw  any  parallel  in  the  eco- 
nomic strength  between  labor  unions 
and  American  industry  is.  therefore,  a 
downright  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts. 

There  is  a  failure  to  point  out  to  the 
American  public  that  the  net  working 
capital    of   American   corporations   in- 


creased more  than  $6,000,000,000  in  1945 
and  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  with  Mr.  Whitney  as  its 
spokesman,  was  merely  trying  to  get  a 
tiny  slice  of  this  lush  melon.  With  this 
tremendous  backlog  of  capital,  Ameri- 
can corporations  could  afford  to  engage 
in  prolonged  strikes.  The  American 
public  and  the  workers  themselves  do 
not  want  strikes. 

Wall  Street  investments  in  American 
railroads  total  $27,000,000,000.  The 
real  value  of  the  railro£«ls  is  nothing 
like  this  figure,  although  Wall  Street  in- 
sists that  dividends  be  paid  on  this 
amount.  On  a  show-down  between  pay- 
ing dividends  on  this  bloated  stock  and 
installing  nev/  and  modern  safety  de- 
vices for  railroad  workers,  some  Ameri- 
can financial  leaders  see  to  it  that  the 
dividends  are  paid  first.  Mr.  Truman 
now  apparently  goes  along  with  the 
Wall  Street  belief  that  property  rights 
are  more  sacred  than  human  rights  and 
lives.  He  certainly  played  the  Wall 
Street  game  in  the  railroad  strike  issue. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Whitney 
and  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  are  tired  of  this  dis- 
regard of  their  appeals  for  better  work- 
ing conditions? 

American  finance  Is  not  satisfied  with 
its  reserves  of  capital.  It  has  succeeded 
in  concentrating  the  ownership  of  this 
capital,  and  here  lies  the  real  danger  to 
the  Nation's  economy. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  giant  corpora- 
tions own  two-thirds  of  the  country's 
manufacturing  facilities,  and  the  bulk  of 
this  ownership  is  controlled  by  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  investors. 

While  Mr.  Truman  was  aiding  in  the 
public  crucifixion  of  Mr.  Whitney,  he  for- 
got to  point  out  that  the  American  rail- 
roads in  the  16-year  period  between  1920 
and  1936  spent  $182,000,000  on  propa- 
ganda and  lobby  activities,  virtually  all 
designed  to  destroy  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.  I  have  no  authori- 
tative figure  on  the  amount  the  Rail- 
road Trust  has  spent  since  1936  on  anti- 
union activities.  The  amount  U;  conserv- 
atively estimated  at  $100,000,000. 

In  short,  the  Railroad  Trust  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Government  to  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money  simultaneously  to  brag 
about  its  patriotism  and  to  help  wreck 
th?  unions. 

The  public  attacks  on  Mr.  Whitney  and 
his  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
undoubtedly  will  continue.  The  public 
should  be  warned  against  the  sources  of 
these  attacks.  Then  will  the  American 
people  understand  that  these  attacks  are 
the  mouthings  of  a  conspiracy  born  in  a 
union  of  pohtics  and  financial  greed. 


Ciril  Rights  in  a  Postwar  Era 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  IJNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  15  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
dynamic  and  far-sighted  address  en- 
titled "The  Outlook  For  Liberty — Civil 
Rights  in  a  Postwar  Era,"  delivered  on 
July  6,  1946,  by  Robert  W.  Kenny,  attor- 
ney general  of  California,  and  president 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  at  the 
seventh  convention  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild,  at  Cleveland  Ohio. 
•  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKI  OUTLOOK  TOR  LIBESTY— CIVIL  BIGHTS   IN   A 
POSTWAR  ERA 

The  guns  have  been  silent  for  less  than  a 
year.  The  scars  of  battle  are  still  fresh,  the 
victory  still  new.  Yet  already  there  is  an 
alarming  tendency  throughout  our  country 
to  forget  the  kind  of  war  It  was,  its  extent, 
Its  untold  cost  In  human  agony,  what  it  was 
fought  for.  Already  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
forget  the  nature  of  our  enemy,  the  ends  we 
sought  to  achieve,  the  very  fact  that  there 
was  a  war  at  all. 

This  is  Indeed  a  fantastic  situation.  For 
never  before  in  all  history  did  a  group  of  na- 
tions enter  a  war  with  their  purposes  more 
clearly  set  forth,  with  the  issue  between  them 
and  tlieir  enemies  more  clearly  defined.  The 
cancer  of  the  Nazi -Fascist  Ideology,  its  ori- 
gin. Its  nature,  its  processes,  its  propaganda. 
Its  ipethods,  its  development,  its  Inevitable 
culmination  in  war  was  laid  bare  before  the 
whole  world  like  the  organs  of  a  man  probed 
by  a  surgeon's  scalpel. 

While  we  were  fighting  fascism  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  It  for  what  it  was. 
We  knew  then  that  It  meant  the  degrada- 
tion of  human  beings.  It  meant  slavery,  op- 
pression. It  meant  racial  and  religious  In- 
tolerance, Jew-baiting,  labor-baiting.  Red- 
baiting. It  was  the  doctrine  of  racial  su- 
premacy and  national  arrogance.  It  was  the 
Idea  that  one  people  or  one  nation  had  the 
supreme  intelligence  to  rule  the  entire  world. 
It  was  human  misery.  It  was  concentration 
camps.    It  was  torture.    It  was  bestiality. 

It  was  because  we  understood  so  well  the 
nature  of  the  enemy  and  the  basis  of  the 
issue  between  us  that  we  fought  so  well,  with 
such  daring  and  determination.  It  was  be- 
cause the  outcome  of  the  struggle  was  so  vital 
to  humanity  that  men  wUUngly  gave  their 
lives  to  secure  ovir  victory. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  about  fascism  did  not 
come  easily  or  at  once.  It  was  brought  home 
to  us  slowly,  painfully.  In  spite  of  a  lingering 
unwillingness  to  face  the  horror  of  its  actu- 
ality. And  ovir  delay  in  isolating  the  deadly 
germ  was  not  at  all  accidental.  C.\  the  con- 
trary, that  delay  was  deliberately  induced  as 
an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  success  of 
the  Fascist  plan. 

Those  who  fostered  this  terror  and  degra- 
dation upon  people  with  normal,  decent  feel- 
ings, people  who  loved  freedom,  realized  that 
If  its  true  nature  were  exposed  it  would  be 
destroyed  at  lU  very  Inception.  The  insti- 
gators of  fascism  understood  well  that  if 
their  design  were  to  succeed  It  had  to  be 
concealed  In  a  thick  fog  of  falsehood.  An 
Integral  part  of  the  Fascist  Ideology  there- 
fore, a  part,  without  which  the  rest  could 
never  come  Into  being,  was  that  the  people 
of  the  world  must  be  deliberately  confused 
as  to  its  real  nature,  that  it  must  be  shielded 
by  what  its  chief  exponent  himself  called 
the  big  lie. 

This  lie  which  set  the  people  of  the  world 
groping  in  the  dark,  separate  and  alone,  pow- 
erless to  defend  their  liberty,  their  freedom, 
their  very  lives,  la  now  as  familiar  ts  it  Is 
monstrous.  It  Is  simply  that  facU  shall  not 
be  described  for  what  they  are,  leaping  to 
the  people  to  pass  Judgment  upon  tiiem, 
but  that  they  shall  be  labeled  as  communifm; 
and  that  all  the  evils  committed  by  fascism 
were  necessary  to  ward  off  the  menace  of 
ccmmtmlsm.     Once   this   basic   notion   was 


accepted,  it  was  easily  embellished.  The 
fight  for  peace  was  a  Communist  idea.  There- 
fore it  had  to  be  suppressed.  The  exercise 
of  labor's  rights  was  a  Marxist  notion.  There- 
fore it  had  to  be  eliminated.  Insistence 
upon  democracy  was  a  Red  slogan.  Those 
who  uttered  It  had  to  be  destroyed.  Inter- 
national cooperation  was  a  foundation  of 
Communist  theory.  Therefore  it  could  not 
be  tolerated. 

This  lie  so  embellished  was  dinned  into 
the  ears  of  the  multitude.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose  the  most  tremendous  propa- 
ganda barrage  in  all  history  was  tmleashed. 
Its  propagators  denied  to  the  people  any- 
thing else.  They  so  distorted  the  capacity  of 
the  people  to  understand  what  was  actually 
happening  that  the  people  were  Intellectually 
and  emotionally  disarmed  for  the  defense  ot 
their  liberty. 

And  this  barrage  was  not  limited  to  the 
people  of  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan.  From 
those  countries  falsehood  was  beamed  aU 
over  the  world.  Those  who  saw  personal 
gain  from  the  advancement  of  that  Ideology 
in  our  own  country  and  in  other  democratic 
nations  assisted  in  this  campaign.  And  for  a 
long  time  we  accepted  the  lie. 

Because  we  accepted  it  we  were,  for  the 
time  being,  rendered  powerless  to  resist  all  of 
the  depredations  of  fascism.  We  were  ren- 
dered powerless  to  protect  liberty  anywhere 
In  the  world.  We  were  rendered  almost 
powerless  to  save  our  very  existence  as  a  na- 
tion. It  was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  we 
saw  through  the  big  lie,  that  we  saw  fascism 
for  what  it  really  was.  We  saw  this  in  time 
to  save  our  country  from  the  extinction  as  a 
free  natlpn,  but  too  late  to  save  the  lives  of 
millions  of  human  beings  who  perished  un- 
der the  cloak  of  the  falsehood. 

This  technique  is  not  really  so  strange  to 
us  members  of  the  bar.  We  have  always  been 
aware  that  one  of  the  comeretones  of  Jus- 
tice is  a  fair  trial.  Without  the  assurance  of 
a  fair  trial,  liberty  itself  cannot  survive;  and 
a  fair  trial  involves  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  determination  of  an  issue  of  fact 
upon  the  basis  of  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  and  consideration  of  all 
positions,  all  allegations,  on  each  side.  Any 
artificial  disability  placed  upon  the  power 
of  one  side  to  present  its  case,  any  prejudice 
toward  or  against  either  party  because  of 
wnat  they  said  or  who  they  are  would  destroy 
the  fairness  of  the  trial.  It  does  so  because 
the  tribunal  is  then  less  likely  to  render  a 
Judgment  based  on  fact  and  in  accordance 
with  truth. 

This  same  principle  applies  with  equal 
validity  beyond  the  courtroom  to  the  larger 
tribunal  of  political  life.  It  was  said  long 
ago  that  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood,  truth  must 
always  be  the  victor.  It  is  the  function  of 
democracy  to  provide  the  fundamental 
guaranty  that  such  an  encounter  will  al- 
ways be  free  and  open.  Only  so  will  men 
be  truly  enabled  to  act  In  their  own  Interest 
to  protect  their  liberties  and  advance  their 
welfare. 

The  promotion  of  prejudice,  the  exclu- 
sive propagation  of  a  lie.  and  the  outlawing  of 
truth  represent  precisely  the  denial  of  lib- 
erty at  its  very  source. 

Certainly  it  was  to  be  expected  that  once 
the  war  was  won  we  would  eliminate  the 
vestiges  of  that  hateful  Ideology  wherever 
they  might  remain.  The  late  President 
Roosevelt  and  many  other  world  democratic 
leaders  frequently  reiterated  the  determina- 
tion not  only  to  free  the  world  of  the  misery 
and  privation  which  fascism  had  brought  la 
Its  train  but  to  see  to  It  that  never  again 
could  its  seed  be  planted  on  fertile  soil. 

A  new  dawn  of  freedom  was  proclaimed  as 
our  postwar  aim.  a  new  prosperity  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  man,  an  opening  of 
the  door  to  friendship  and  cooperation 
among  the  nations,  to  trust  and  confidence 
among  people,  to  equality  among  men,  so 
that   the   condition   under   which   fascism 


found  it  possible  to  flourish  could  neTer 
again  recur.  Fear  and  want  and  oppression 
and  cynicism  wac  the  air  In  which  the 
Fascist  germ  flourished.  So  freedom  from 
fear  and  freedom  from  want,  the  freedom 
of  expression  and  the  freedom  of  faith  be- 
came our  cardinal  alms. 

Is  it  not  strange  then  that  when  we  ex- 
amine the  world  so  shortly  after  the  firing 
has  ceased  that  all  of  our  organs  of  expres- 
sion, our  radio,  our  motion  pictures,  are 
filled  not  with  a  history  of  the  realization  of 
these  aims  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
macaber  return  to  the  very  condition  which 
gave  rise  to  the  nightmare  of  the  past 
decade?  Again  the  minds  of  men  are  being 
shut  to  the  impact  of  truth.  Again  that 
right  which  is  fundamental  to  all  other 
rights — the  right  to  have  truth  and  false- 
hood meet  in  free  and  open  encounter,  an 
encounter  In  which  truth  must  alwajrs  be 
the  victor — is  being  denied  them.  Once 
more  the  minds  of  men  are  being  placed  in 
a  shroud  designed  by  the  same  forces  which 
once  before  plunged  the  world  into  fascism 
and  war.  And  again  the  technique  and  the 
lie  are  the  same. 

We  see  in  our  own  country  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  organization  of  labor,  a  plethora 
cf  proposals  to  curb  those  rights  of  working- 
men  to  organize,  to  liargaln  collectively,  and 
to  strike  lor  the  betterment  of  their  eco- 
nomic condition.  And  the  basis  for  this 
attack  is  the  allegation  that  labor  is  com- 
munistic and  is  seeking  to  dominate  the 
country.  Conventional  economic  strugglep, 
the  exercise  of  recognized  rights,  are  trans- 
formed into  the  bogeyman  of  the  subversion 
of  government  Itself  so  that  the  ranks  of 
labor  may  be  split  and  the  laboring  classes 
alienated. 

The  need  of  the  people  for  social-security 
Icgiislation  is  converted  into  a  call  for  social- 
ism. In  this  way  it  is  hoped  again  that  the 
battle  against  the  bug-a-bco  will  paralyze 
the  determination  of  the  people  to  advance 
their  proper  interests.  The  need  for  the 
control  of  prices  and  the  distribution  of 
commodities  to  prevent  disastrous  Inflation 
is  perverted  into  an  attack  upon  the  free- 
dom of  enterprise  and,  under  these  false 
colors.  It  is  hoped  to  rally  the  people  to  sup- 
port a  descent  Into  an  enormous  depression. 
And  a  program  for  the  re:;ulatlon  of  our 
economy  and  the  Insurance  of  full  produc- 
tion and  full  employment  Is  termed  "a  call 
for  full-blown  -communism."  and  60-calle4 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  people's  determination 
to  secure  freedom  from  want  will  be  fully 
blacked  out. 

On  the  international  scene  the  pattern 
is  repeated.  Once  more  every  conceivable 
effort  is  bent  to  convince  us  that  a  dire 
threat  to  our  Nation  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  Is  being  engendered  by  some  "Red 
Imperialism."  This,  as  we  have  seen.  Is  the 
very  idea  from  which  fascism  drew  Its 
strength  and  out  of  which  the  antl-Com- 
Intern  Axis  grew.  It  Is  the  very  Idea  which 
we  at  length  learned  to  reject.  Surely  there 
is  no  more  truth  to  it  now  than  when  Hitler 
first  uttered  it.  The  Soviet  Union  which  sac- 
rificed 20,000.000  Uvea  yesterday  to  destroy 
fascism  cannot  be  equated  into  fascism 
Itaelf  or  present  a  menace  to  our  iecurity 
and  peace. 

Yet  this  synthetic  trinket,  made  In  Ger- 
many, Is  once  more  being  peddled  In  a  monop- 
oly market  among  the  minds  of  men  so  that 
they  may  be  paralyzed  to  defend  the  peace 
against  those  who  have  designs  for  another 
war. 

Yes,  it  Is  as  tbotigh  we  had  all  gone  mad. 
The  very  talk,  the  very  lie  which  Hitler  used 
to  enslave  the  minds  of  men  so  that  he 
might  enslave  the  entire  world— the  very  talk 
and  the  very  lie  which  resulted  in  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  past  6  years  Is  being  urged 
upon  us  all  over  again.  Is  man's  ability  to 
reason  once  more  to  be  so  beclouded  that 
liberty  will  become  an  easy  sacrifice  to  greed 
and  despotism? 
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Street    attorneys   or   associates.    While 
Mr.   Truman    publicly   denounced   Mr. 
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American  public  that  the  net  working 
capital    of   American   corporations   in- 
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It  was  with  the  greatest  misgivings  that 
I  read  a  recent  speech  delivered  on  June  21 
In  Chicago  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Using  the  foriim  of  another 
bar  aasoclatlon,  be  expressed  the  alarming 
conviction  that  civil  rights  in  the  United 
States  could  not  b*  adequately  protected.  He 
declared  that  because  of  the  Slaughter  House 
cases  decided  after  the  Civil  War,  his  De- 
partment of  Justice  could  not  remedy  2,700 
instances  of  the  denial  of  civil  rights  in 
the  United  States  recently  brought  to  its  at- 
tention. He  Insisted  that  because  of  those 
decisions,  and  congressional  amendments, 
the .  Government  was  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing to  insure  liberty  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  cases  brought  to  its  attention. 

Now  the  Slaughter  House  cases  represented 
interpretations  of  the  clvil-rlghts  laws  passed 
after  the  Civil  War  which  sharply  restricted 
the  scope  of  those  laws  and  assisted  in  deny- 
ing to  the  Negro  people  the  fruits  of  victory 
In  that  war.  Even  if  we  are  to  assume  that 
the  restrictive  interpretation  of  the  Slaughter 
House  cases  of  80  years  ago  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted today,  all  that  Is  required  is  new  leg- 
islation which  will  effectively  combat  the 
CTlls  against  which  the  original  civil-rights 
laws  were  aimed.  But  nowhere  did  the  At- 
torney General  call  for  more  legislation. 
Nowhere  does  he  suggest  that  the  remedy  for 
at  least  a  part  of  his  inability  at  present  to 
protect  American  civil  rights  Is  an  insist- 
ence that  Congress  pass  more  effective  laws 
for  that  purpose. 

Recently,  while  I  was  engaged  in  a  success- 
ful legal  proceeding  to  outlaw  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  In  California,  a  responsiblle  newspaper, 
pooh-poohed  the  outbreak  of  flery  crosses  in 
the  community,  and  expressed  the  preposter- 
ous belief  that  some  of  them  were  set  by  the 
oppressed   minority  groups  themselves. 

Therefore.  I  was  most  unhappy  to  hear  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  say, 
"We  must  be  alert  as  officers  of  the  court  to 
see  the  difference  between  sincere  and  hon- 
est protests  of  groups  of  our  citizens  against 
injustice  and  the  effort  of  these  outside 
Ideologists  to  stir  up  trouble  according  to 
the  old  plan  of  'divide  and  rule'."  Does  that 
not  have  a  familiar  ring?  Is  that  anything 
but  an  effort  to  submerge  the  protestation 
.tgain<t  Injustice  Into  an  inquisition  against 
thOM  who  are  raising  It?  Who  was  it  in  the 
past  4  years  who  sought  to  "divide  and  rule?" 

He  says  again,  "We  know  that  there  is  an 
International  conspiracy  to  divide  our  peo- 
ple, to  discredit  our  Institutions  and  to 
bring  about  disrespect  for  our  Government." 
What  forces  seek  to  do  this?  Clearly  the 
forces  who  deny  labor  its  democratic  rights, 
who  deny  Negroes  equality,  who  insist  upon 
discrimination  and  segregation.  And  what 
has  the  Attorney  General  done  to  check 
those  forces?  * 

Instead,  in  a  speech  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  about  civil  rights,  the  Attorney 
General  lashed  out  at  trade-unions,  labor 
leaders.  Communists,  and  "revolutionary  law- 
yers." He  submitted  no  proof,  no  facts  to 
make  the  attack  understandable.  And  as 
might  be  expected,  where  facts  are  absent, 
epithets  took  their  place. 

In  his  address,  while  he  seeks  to  create 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  p>eopIe  about  the 
motives  of  labor  and  freedom  of  lat>or  unions, 
the  Attorney  General  said  not  one  word  about 
several  of  the  real  threats  to  our  civil  liber- 
ties, which  today  concern  progressives 
throughout  the  country.  Not  one  word  In 
condemnation  of  those  lawless  gangsters  who 
attacked  an  AFL  organizer  in  the  South  the 
other  day.  Not  one  word  In  defense  of  the 
Negro  victims  of  officialdom  In  Columbia. 
Tenn.  Not  one  word  to  tell  us  what  the 
Attorney  General  thinks  about  the  murder 
of  Negro  soldiers  and  veterans  protesting 
against  the  very  discrimination  which  they 
fought  to  extlnguisli. 


Instead,  the  Attorney  General  proclaimed 
a  crusade  against  "Conununists."  "I  say 
to  you  that  they  are  driving  law  enforcement 
in  thle  country  to  the  end  of  its  patience," 
he  says.  What  does  this  presage?  Does  it 
mean  a  new  series  of  Herndon  cases,  another 
De  Jonge  against  Oregon,  another  Whitney 
against  California?  Does  it  mean  another 
return  to  the  raids  of  another  Attorney  Gen- 
eral? 

The  Attorney  General  should  be  the  first 
In  our  ranks  leading  the  armies  of  the  bar 
In  the  unceasing  war  against  enemies  of  lib- 
erty In  and  outside  government.  He  should 
call  us  to  carry  on  a  great  offensive — ever  to 
expand  the  area  of  civil  rights,  so  that  the 
peoples  may  have  the  true  freedom,  the  real 
liberty  to  achieve  peace  and  security;  so  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  and  worship  can 
become  the  'nstrumenls  of  truth,  not  the 
confusion  of  truth.  He  should  use  the  power 
of  his  office  and  the  prestige  of  position  to 
lead  his  comrades  in  law  in  relentless  battle 
against  those  who  promote  anti-Semitism, 
prevent  labor  organization,  discriminate 
against  Negroes,  int'mldate  the  foreign  born 
and.  above  all,  against  those  who  use  the 
power  of  monopoly  and  enormous  concen- 
tration of  wealth  to  deprive  the  people  of 
their  primary  civil  rights — the  right  to  strive 
for  a  securer  economic  life,  for  a  freer  po- 
litical life,  for  a  fuller  spiritual  life. 

Finally,  the  Attorney  General  in  his  speech 
went  so  far  as  to  attack  those  lawyers  who 
fight  most  actively  for  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  and  expressed  the  conviction  "that 
our  bar  associations  with  a  strong  hand 
should  take  those  too  brilliant  brothers  of 
ours  to  the  legal  woodshed  for  a  definite 
and  well-deserved  admonition." 

This  is,  indeed,  a  call  for  legal  vlgllantlsm. 
Who  are  these  men  in  his  own  profession 
thus  threatened  by  their  colleague  In  Wash- 
ington? These  are  the  lawyers  who  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  make  the  law  a  living 
Instrument  of  social  progress,  not  rotten 
stagnation.  These  are  the  men  who  follow 
In  the  footsteps  of  Clarence  Darrow  and 
Oliver  W.  Holmes,  who  believed  that  human 
rights  are  more  Important  than  property 
rights  in  the  life  of  our  Nation.  These  are 
the  men  who  follow  In  the  footsteps  ■  of 
Brandeis  and  of  Frank  P.  Walsh,  the  Guild's 
founder  and  first  president,  who  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  workers  and  farmers,  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  peoples  in  the  never- 
ending  battle  against  greedy  monopolies  and 
the  power  of  great  wealth.  These  are  the 
men  who  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Wendell 
Wlllkle,  who  was  not  afraid  to  defend  a 
Communist  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  his 
civil  rights  as  an  American  citizen. 

These  are  the  lawyers  who  protect  the 
rights  of  those  who  oppose  the  status  quo 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  poverty  and  op- 
pression and  discrimination  and  war,  and 
here  I  mean  not  only  Communists  but  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  as  well.  People  have 
the  basic  civil  right  to  protest  not  only  to 
but  against  their  Government,  and  to  rally 
their  fellow  citizens  for  that  purpose.  They 
have  the  right  to  exercise  these  rights,  with- 
out fear  of  repression  or  attack,  and  with- 
out the  threat  of  lielng  called  Communist, 
revolutionist,  or  other  epithets  by  a  Govern- 
ment official.  I  say  that  on  the  other  hand 
It  is  the  affirmative  duty  of  Government  to 
defend  them  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights. 

And  I  can  say  to  the  175.000  lawyers  of 
the  Nation  of  this  tenth  anniversary  of  our 
organization  that  no  honest  attorney  fears 
the  threat  of  the  "woodpile"  as  long  as  the 
Guild  exists.  The  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
all  its  chapters,  and  everyone  of  its  mem- 
bers hereby  serves  notice  that  it  will  use 
the  last  ounce  of  its  resources  in  defense 
of  any  lawyer  or  any  section  of  the  bar  so 
victimized,  and  will  ceaselessly  fight  against 
those  who  seek  to  turn  the  legal  profession 
Into  a  degraded  tool  of  Fascist  ideology. 


Conscientioas  Objectors  in  Nutrition 
Experiments 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS        v 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1946 

•Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
war  some  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ments ever  held  in  the  field  of  human 
nutrition  were  conducted  by  the  Lab- 
oratory of  Physiological  Hygiene  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Ancel  Keys.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  with  volunteers  from 
conscientious  objectors  in  the  Civilian 
Public  Service  camps. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  a  report  by  Dr.  Keys  which 
Is  particularly  valuable  because  of  the 
recommendations  he  makes,  based  on  his 
long  experience  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  these  men  and  their  problems,  for  bet- 
ter handling  in  the  future  of  these  indi- 
viduals whose  consciences  will  not  per- 
mit them  to  engage  in  war,  but  who  are 
loyal  to  our  country  and  desire  to  render 
to  it  and  to  humanity  every  contribution 
they  can  that  does  not  involve  bearing 
arms  and  engaging  in  warfare: 

A  Report  on  the  Role  of  the  Camp  Oper- 
ations DrvTSioN.  Selective  Service  System, 
IN  Scientific  and  Medical  Research,  1943-46 
Laboratory  or  Phtsiolocical  Hygiene, 
Univehstty  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  15,  1946. 
CU'iLiAN  Public  SERvacE  Personnel 
I.  introduction 

Civilian  Public  Service  (CPS)  played  an 
Important  role  In  the  work  of  this  laboratory 
from  the  beginning  of  1943  until  the  end  of 
June  1946.  On  June  10,  1946.  the  following 
letter  was  received: 

"Dr.  Chester  S.  Keefer  has  received  a  letter 
from  Lewis  F.  Kosch,  Assistant  Director.  Camp 
Operations,  Selective  Service  System,  which 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows:  'It  is  felt  that  the 
Camp  Operations  report  will  not  be  complete 
without  a  section  devoted  to  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development  part  of 
our  operations  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
technical  and  supervisory  personnel  in  charge 
of  the  various  units.  While  we  have  statisti- 
cal summaries  of  man-days  used  and  work 
accomplished,  we  do  not  have  an  evaluation 
of  the  program  based  on  the  experiences  and 
observations  of  the  people  who  actually 
worked  with  the  units.  What  we  would  like 
are  frank  and  candid  statements  from  these 
men  covering  defects  in  organization  or  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  the  value  of  the  work 
performed." 

"It   would   be  much   appreciated   by  this 
office  If  you  could  supply  us  with  any  of  the 
requested  information. 
"Very  truly  yours. 

"Frances  R.  Montgomert, 
AdministTative  Officer,  CMR." 

The  present  report  is  to  comply  with  the 
foregoing  request. 

n.  historical  sketch 

CPS  volunteers  began  service  in  this  labo- 
ratory with  a  unit  of  eight  subjects  (guinea 
pigs)  and  one  technical  assistant  early  in 
1943.  They  were  assigned  for  transfer  here 
to  facilitate  the  operations  of  a  contract  with, 
the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment (Contract  No.  OEMcmr-27).  The  unit 
here  expanded  with  the  needs  of  the  program 
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and  the  Initiation  of  new  contracts  (Nos. 
OEMcmr-220  and  OEMcmr-413).  Besides 
CSRD  sponsorship  the  several  programs  were 
sponsored  or  endorsed  by  the  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  United  States  Army, 
the  Office  of  the  Sxn^eon  General,  United 
States  Army,  the  Materiel  Command,  United 
States  Army  Air  Forces,  and  the  Division  of 
Medical  Sciences,  National  Research  Council. 
The  major  items  of  study  Included: 

1.  Design  and  testing  of  United  States 
Army  combat  rations  (ration  K.  ration  C, 
and  ration  B — 10  In  1) . 

2.  Study  of  stability  and  keeping  qualities 
of  feed  items  in  military  rations. 

3.  Human  requirements  for  vitamins  of  the 
B  complex. 

4.  Human  metabolism  of  thiamine  and  Its 
relation  to  physical  strains. 

5.  Excretion  of  17-ketosteroids  as  related 
to  fat:gue  and  physical  strains. 

6.  Adaptation  processes  in  hot  climates. 

7.  Physical  and  mental  responses  to  hard 
work  for  several  days  without  food  and  the 
effect  of  the  previous  diet  on  this. 

8.  Liver  function  In  experimental  malaria. 

9.  Water  and  food  requirements  for  emer- 
gency suljslstence  in  shipwreck  and  air 
crashes. 

10.  Estimation  of  physical  fitness. 

11.  Bed  rest  and  the  physical  activity  regi- 
men effects  on  rate  of  convalescence  after 
injury  or  disease. 

12.  Methods  for  the  analytical  estimation 
of  the  nutritional  value  of  foodstuffs. 

13.  Effects  of  prolonged  subsistence  at  a 
semlstarvatlon  level. 

14.  Rehabilitation  after  semlstarvatlon  and 
the  effects  on  this  of  various  relief  diets. 

Results  of  these  studies  have  been  reported 
to  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment and  the  various  military  and 
other  governmental  agencies  interested. 

ni.    PERSONNEL,  HOUSING,  rrc. 

A  total  of  75  CPS  men  have  served  in  this 
unit,  some  as  long  as  three  years  and  the 
majority  for  one  or  more  years  each.  The 
largest  size  of  the  unit  at  any  one  time  was 
65  men;  this  group  was  here  for  12  months. 

The  total  staff  personnel  who  worked  with 
the  men  here  was  128,  with  an  average  staff 
at  any  one  time  of  about  30.  During  these 
years  the  principal  supervisory  staff  person- 
nel included  besides  the  laboratory  director. 
Dr.  Ancel  Keys,  the  following  persons:  Drs. 
Olaf  Mlchelsen,  Austin  Henschel.  Josef  Bro- 
zek.  Henry  Longstreet  Taylor,  Ernst  Simon- 
son,  and  Samuel  Wells.  Physicians  associ- 
ated with  the  work  or  acting  as  consultants 
Included  Drs.  Frederick  Hoffbauer.  Oecll  J. 
Watson,  Leo  Rlgler,  C.  A.  McKlnlay.  B.  C. 
Bchlele,  Rodney  Kendall,  Rtissell  M.  Wilder, 
and  J.  C.  McKlnley. 

At  all  times  the  CPS  men  were  housed 
directly  In  this  laboratory  and  received  all 
their  meals  here  as  well.  A  recreational  and 
educational  program  was  operated  for  a  year 
when  the  unit  was  at  its  maximum  size. 

Cordial  cooperation  was  provided  at  all 
times  by  the  National  Service  Board  for  Re- 
ligious Objectors,  and  by  the  service  com- 
mittees of  the  Brethren,  Friends,  and  Men- 
nonites.  These  last  three  agencies,  as  well 
as  various  foundations.  Industries,  and  the 
Unitarian  Society,  all  contributed  funds  to 
aid  the  program,  particularly  the  large  proj- 
ect on  semlstarvatlon  and  nutritional 
rehabilitation. 

IV.   PUBLICATIONS   AND  PtJBLICnT 

Besides  the  restricted  and  confidential  re- 
ports mentioned  above,  many  of  the  results 
of  this  work  have  been  or  will  be  incorporated 
In  scientific  and  medical  publications. 
More  than  40  technical  papers  have  been  pub- 
lished so  far  and  this  number  wUl  be  con- 
siderably expanded  In  the  next  year  or  two. 
A  large  monograph  on  starvation,  to  appear 
In  book  form,  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 


Considerable  publicity  has  been  gl\en  to 
some  phases  of  the  work  here,  notably  that 
on  starvation.  Besides  frequent  items  In  the 
newspapers,  articles  In  the  Reader's  Digest. 
Life,  Time,  Liberty,  and  other  magazines  have 
dlsctissed  and  described  some  of  the  work. 
This  publicity  was  not  sought  and  all  of  it 
was  authorized  or  ordered  by  governmental 
agencies  Involved.  It  is  considered  that  all 
this  publicity  has  been  favorable  to  the  unit 
and  to  the  Selective  Service  System. 

V,   CONTF.IBUTION  OF  THE  CPS  PERSONNEL 

The  CPS  men  assigned  to  this  vmit  have 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Nation  and  to  general  scientific  knowledge. 
Many  of  the  requirements  of  the  subject 
work  Involved  conditions  which  were  dis- 
agreeable, tedious,  painful,  exhausting,  and 
even  dangerous.  This  laboratory  made  every 
effort  to  reduce  or  ameliorate  these  features 
but  the  actual  tasks  were  still  such  as  would 
hardly  l>e  borne  by  any  other  group  of  men. 
With  rare  exceptions  the  cooperation  of  the 
men  was  exemplary.  Not  only  were  discipli- 
nary problems  minimal;  the  men  actively 
devoted  much  effort  of  mind  and  body  to 
aid  the  program  In  many  ways.  There  was 
throughout  the  highest  cooperation  between 
staff  and  CPS  personnel. 

Besides  subject  duties,  CFS  personnel  as- 
sisted in  the  maintenance  of  the  laboratory 
and  their  ov.i  quarters  and  in  various  as- 
pects of  the  research  program.  Work  in 
recording,  transcribing,  and  calculating  of 
data  and  chemical  analysis  was  done  by  many 
of  the  men.  Several  men  assisted  on  a  rela- 
tively advanced  technical  plane  In  statistics, 
psychological  testing,  physical  and  chemical 
meastirements,  and  machine  shop  and  appa- 
ratus construction  work. 

It  is  desired  here  to  make  special  com- 
mendation to  these  men  for  their  self-sacri- 
fice, devotion  to  duty,  and  wholehearted  par- 
ticipation in  the  research  program.  This 
work  could  not  have  been  done  without  these 
men. 

VI.  RXCOMMENDATTONS 

From  the  experience  of  the  operations  here, 
and  study  of  similar  operations  elsewhere. 
It  Is  concluded  that  the  research  and  "guinea 
pig"  projects  under  Civilian  Public  Service 
have  been  highly  useful  and  the  contribution 
to  the  public  good  has  been  of  extraordinary 
value.  The  proved  utility  of  such  projects 
is  so  great  that  definite  provisions  for  similar 
operations  In  the  future  should  be  made  at 
the  earliest  moment.  In  these  provisions, 
however,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  some  modifi- 
cations and  clarifications  of  arrangements. 
These  are  indicated  below. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  In  any  draft  or  selective-service  law 
which  may  be  passed,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  secure  definite  provisions  for  the  use  of 
conscientious-objector  volunteers  In  research 
projects.  Failing  this,  such  provisions 
should  be  Incorporated,  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  or  whater  counter- 
part for  this  System  Is  provided  in  the  new 
Draft  Act. 

2.  No  highly  restricted  quota  for  volun- 
teers to  be  used  in  such  research  projects 
should  be  set.  The  number  of  men  should 
be  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  re- 
search projects  and  the  number  of  men  will- 
ing to  volunteer.  In  the  past  the  quota  set 
lor  research  projects  was  far  lower  than 
would  provide  for  the  meritorious  projects 
waiting  to  use  them.  This  may  not  be  true 
In  the  futxire  but  in  any  case  the  prosecution 
of  really  important  projects  should  not  be 
prevented  or  hindered  by  an  unnecessary  and 
arbitrary  limit. 

3.  A  suitable  advisory  body  should  be  cre- 
ated to  pass  on  the  merit  of  proposed  proj- 
ects and  to  ensure  the  reeponslblllty  of  the 
Institutions    and    investigators    In    charge. 


Prior  to  the  creation  of  a  national  science 
foimdatlon  a  committee  of  the  NaUonal  Re- 
search Council,  including  representation 
from  the  offices  of  tbe  Surgeons  General, 
would  be  appropriate. 

4.  The  rate  of  pay  of  volvmteers  who  would 
aerve  in  such  research  projects  should  be 
definitely  fixed.  The  principle  of  bargaining 
and  competition  on  payments  between  proj- 
ects, which  was  definitely  operative  In  1945- 
46,  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The 
provisions  for  pay  should  properly  Include 
allowances  for  dependency. 

5.  The  responsibility  of  the  Government 
for  (minimal)  subsistence  and  maintenance 
of  all  men  in  civilian  public  service.  Including 
those  in  research  projects,  should  be  recog- 
nized. To  Ignore  this  t)asic  necessity  means 
that  these  men  are.  in  effect,  forced  to  de- 
pend on  private  charity  if  they  are  not  to 
starve.  The  delegation  of  this  responsibility 
to  a  church  or  other  group  is  not  merely 
shirking  the  most  elementary  decency  but 
also  means  an  unwarrantable  delegation  of 
authority.  Violators  (1.  e..  economic  non- 
cooperators)  of  the  Draft  Act  are  Imprisoned 
and  their  maintenance  assuoied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  would  seem  outrageous 
that  the  support  of  those  who  would  cooper- 
ate In  all  but  purely  military  demands  should 
be  turned  over  to  private  agencies. 

6.  Transportation  costs  of  volunteers  who 
are  assigned  to  research  projects  have  been 
handled  unsatisfactorily.  The  distinction 
which  has  been  made  between  research  proj- 
ects and  other  projects  such  as  forest-fire 
work.  State  hospitals,  and  so  on.  is  indefensi- 
ble. If  the  principle  is  admitted  that  ac- 
cepted research  projects  are  for  the  public 
goods,  then  these  projects  should  not  be 
penalized  in  contrast  to  other  projects  which 
are  certainly  not  of  superior  utility. 

7.  Definite  provisions  should  be  made  re- 
garding work  clothes.  All  sorts  of  expedients 
have  b^en  resorted  to  because  Selective  Serv- 
ice apparently  simply  did  not  consider  this 
necessity.  Obviously  the  man  must  be 
clothed.  How  and  with  what  and  at  whose 
cost  must  be  decided.  It  would  be  easily 
possible  to  cover  these  questions  without  re- 
sorting to  a  regulation  for  distinctive  uni- 
forms. 

8.  Proper  insurance  provisions  shotild  be 
provided  and  these  should  be  specific.  The 
blanket  general  statements  contained  In  Se- 
lective Service  regulations  at  present  are  far 
too  vague  for  practical  legal  application. 

9.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  detailed  and  accurate  prospectus 
In  recruiting  volunteers  for  each  authorized 
project.  The  prospectus  should  indicate  rate 
of  pay.  provisions  for  maintenance  and  hous- 
ing, duties  and  respon.sibilities.  purpose  and 
general  value  of  the  project,  possible  dangers 
and  health  hazards,  and  term  of  service. 

Ancel  Keys. 
Director  and  Professor. 


RemoTal  of  Displaced  Jews  to  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
attempt  is  being  initiated  today  in  Lcn- 
don  to  reach  an  agreement  between  the 
British  and  American  Governments  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  moving  100.000 
displaced  Jews  from  Europe  to  Palestine. 
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It  is  imperative  that  a  plan  be  worked 
out  promptly  to  implement  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Anglo-American 
committee  that  100.000  persons  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Jewish  homeland. 

The  speech  of  Foreign  Minister  Bevin 
at  Bournemouth  was  Insulting  and  im- 
called  for.  The  actions  of  the  British 
Government  in  Palestine  during  recent 
weeks  are  shocking  and  reprehensible. 
Repressive  measures  will  not  halt  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Jewish  pa- 
triots. I  call  ujwn  the  British  to  imme- 
diately cease  their  Gestapo-like  tactics. 
They  are  alienating  many  of  their  Amer- 
ican .'riends  by  their  present  policy. 

The  American  Government  has  prom- 
ised to  assist  in  all  possible  ways  to  get 
into  the  cherished  homeland  100,000  of 
the  pitifully  small  number  of  Jews  left 
In  Europe  as  a  result  of  Hitler's  purges. 
I  trust  that  our  Government  will  bring 
all  possible  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Brit- 
ish so  that  this  dream  may  become  a 
reality.  And  at  the  same  time  we  must 
protest  British  brutality  and  let  the  peo- 
ple of  England  know  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  present  policies  of  the 
Colonial  Office. 


What  the  New  York  Times  Says  About 
Hotel  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

^    HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15.  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  asking 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  13.  1946: 

MXAT  FO«  SUNDAT  DlNNE«a  ASSUEED  As  SUPPLT 

CUMBS — Rttailers'  Reftjsal  To  Pat  High 
Pxiczs  Sun  as  Happt  AucumT — Bestau- 
EANTS.  Hotels  Dent  Rises  Asx  Contem- 
plated 

With  the  heaviest  meat  supplies  In  months 
pouring  Into  thfr  city's  wholesale  markets. 
housewives  were  assured  yesterday  oi  a  break 
In  their  previous  ersata  Sunday  dinners. 
New  York  hotels  also  denied  reports  that  any 
immediate  Increase  In  the  price  of  meals 
was  contemplated,  their  watchword,  accord- 
ing to  James  A.  McCarthy,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Hotel  Association  of  New  York, 
being  "hold  the  line." 

"There  has  been  no  definite  action  taken 
by  the  hotels  on  increasing  prices. "•  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy said.  "There  may  be  some  hotels 
that  initiated  Increases  under  the  last  OPA 
order  but  our  policy  Is  still  "hold  the  line.*  " 

Restaurants  are  foUo-vlng  a  similar  line. 
explaining  that  they  are  now  able  to  buy 
clMaper  In  the  legitimate  open  market  than 
they  were  In  the  black  market  that  existed 
during  the  days  of  Offlce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion ceilings. 

Paul  Henkel.  president  of  the  Society  of 
Restaurateurs,  said  there  was  no  necessity  for 
increasing  menu  prices.  He  declared  that 
OPA  ceilings  were  purely  fictional  prices  and 
that  while  they  looked  good  on  paper  they 
meant  nothing,  as  meat  and  other  food- 
stuffs could  not  be  pttrchased  at  listed  prices. 
"Speaking  for  the  250  members  of  our  as- 
sociation." Mr.  Henkel  said.  "I  feel  sure  that 
In  a  short  whUe  the  meat  situation  will  right 


Itself,  and  prices  paid  In  the  legitimate  mar- 
ket win  be  much  less  than  those  heretofore 
paid  in  the  black  market. 

"If  meat  prices  should  get  out  of  control, 
our  members  simply  will  not  handle  the  bet- 
ter grades  until  they  revert  to  normal. 
Housewives  will  also  profit  under  the  pres- 
ent set-up.  Up  until  now  they  have  been 
buying  without  asking  the  weight  of  the 
purchase  if  they  expected  to  be  served  again. 
Now  they  will  be  able  to  see  their  meat  pur- 
chases weighed  as  was  customary  before  the 
shortage." 

He  said  that  bacon,  which  had  become  more 
or  less  extinct  on  menus,  was  reappearing 
and  that  shell-loin,  listed  under  OPA  ceilings 
at  72  cents  a  pound,  had  Jumped  only  to 
75  cents.  This  and  other  Increases,  he  said. 
can  be  traced  to  the  elimination  of  Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

With  the  Influx  of  beef  In  the  local  market 
trading  dropped  off  sharply  yesterday,  with 
retailers  shopping  around  and  refusing  to 
pay  high  prices  until  they  dispose  of  their 
accumulated  stocks.  This  was  the  whole- 
sale market  picture  drawn  by  C.  F.  House, 
market  news  analysist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  House  said  that  the  meat  supply  was 
better  than  it  had  been  fof  a  long  time  and 
the  outlook  for  plenty  of  meat  next  week  was 
good.  He  Indicated  that  refusal  of  retailers 
to  pay  top  prices  augured  well  for  sharp 
reductions  in  consumer  prices. 

BUTTEB    at    79    CENTS 

In  many  mldtown  stores  butter  was  down 
to  79  cents  a  pound,  compared  to  black- 
market  quotations  of  SI  or  more.  The  Farm 
Crest  Food  Store.  748  Third  Avenue,  had  500 
pounds  of  newly  received  beef  and  100  pounds 
of  pork  yesterday,  which  was  described  as  a 
60  percent  better  delivery  than  on  recent 
days.  Pork  chops  were  59  cents  a  pound  and 
chopped  beef  55  cents,  prices  described  as  4 
or  5  cents  over  OPA  ceilings. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture"  In  chart- 
ing shifting  prices  showed  that  sirloin  steak 
tabbed  at  40  to  45  cents  a  pound  under  OPA 
and  75  to  $1.25  in  the  black  market  has 
dropped  to  legitimate  prices  ranging  from 
53  to  75  cents  a  pound.  The  same  check 
showed  that  loin  pork  listed  under  the  OPA 
at  33  to  36  cents  a  pound  is  now  selling  at 
45  to  54  cents  a  pound,  compared  to  black- 
market  quotations  of  90  cents  to  $1.10.  - 


The  Shades  of  WashingtoD,  Lincoln, 
and  Jackson  Gather  at  the  Hermitage 
Near  Nashrille,  Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED     . 

OF  Nrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C*"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15, 1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoro  I  am  inserting  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Past  and  Present",  written  by  Mr. 
Carlos  W.  Huntington,  which  appeared  in 
the  Portland  Homebildor.  published  in 
Portland,  Oreg..  on  July  13,  1946: 
past  and  present 

Jackson:  "Welcome,  gentlemen,  to  my  old 
home;  now  maintained  by  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee as  a  symbol  of  the  hospitality  and 
kindliness  of  the  South." 

Washington:  "Thank  you,  Andy.  It  Is  In- 
deed refreshing  to  rest  here  where  life  was  so 
Joyous  and  abundant  B.  B.  (before  bureau- 
crats).   In  our  day  the  truth  prevailed  In 


Government  circles  as  well  as  In  private  life 
but  now  I  see  an  ominous  trend  in  the  op- 
posite direction." 

Lincoln:  "I  know  Just  what  you  are  going 
to  say.  George,  and  it  bothers  me  a  lot. 
We  have  just  witnessed  the  battle  in  regard 
to  OPA.  (What  would  the  bureaucrats  do 
without  the  alphabet?  If  they  keep  on 
multiplying,  they  will  have  to  borrow  addi- 
tional characters  from  the  Chinese,  who 
have  thousands  of  characters  as  compared  to 
our  26  letters.)  The  news  that  was  given 
to  the  public,  In  print  and  over  the  radio, 
in  relation  to  that  agency,  seemed  to  have  a 
biased  slant  all  in  favor  of  the  OPA.  The 
Government  officials,  who  were  attempting, 
with  the  use  of  Government  money,  to  con- 
tinue their  Jobs,  their  control,  and  their 
regimentation,  set  up  a  tremendous  propa- 
ganda machine  which  invaded  the  press  col- 
umns and  the  air  lanes  In  a  manner  never  be- 
fore witnessed  In  our  history  and  they  are 
continuing  so  to  do  even  after  their  agency 
has  ceased  to  exist.  Remember,  Hitler  used 
the  same  tactics." 

Jackson:  "I  have  been  painfully  aware  of 
the  insidious  and  cunning  methods  used  to 
channel  the  thinking  of  our  people.  The 
deluge  of  fear  and  alarm  propaganda  that  was 
fed  to  our  citizens  was  based  on  untruths  and 
was  false  In  conception  and  presentation. 
They  even  Induced  school  children  to  sign 
cards,  addressed  to  the  Congress,  asking  that 
their  unholy  agency  be  permitted  to  domi- 
nate American  life  and  business  unham- 
pered and  unrestricted.  It  was  the  most 
brazen,  immoral  and  wicked  use  of  public 
funds  and  posltior  that  this  Nation  has  ever 
experienced.  The  system  of  misrepresenta- 
tion still  prevails." 

Washington:  "I  have  noted  that  isolated 
cases  of  price  raises  are  magnified  by  the 
bureaucrats  and  given  top  billing,  while  the 
earnest  endeavor  of  private  Industry  to  make 
the  tried  and  proven  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand work  Is  relegated  to  inconspicuous 
places  In  the  news.  The  country  should  have 
truth  and  honesty,  not  falsification  and  sub- 
terfuge." 

Lincoln:  "I  don't  blame  the  newspapers 
and  the  radio  companies — they  print  and 
broadcast  the  news  as  it  Is  given  them;  what 
I  am  alarmed  about  Is  the  control  and  "slant- 
ing" of  the  news  at  Its  source.  We  want 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  air  lanes  but 
we  want  the  news  they  receive  to  be  honest 
news  not  twisted,  distorted,  and  emphasized 
to  serve  the  power-mad  groups,  who  are 
striving  to  make  this  great  free  Nation  a  fear- 
ridden,  subservient,  dependent-updn-Gov- 
ernment  mass  of  cringing,  spineless  individ- 
uals." 

Jackson:  "Gentlemen,  the  hour  grows  late 
but  before  we  leave.  I  must  remind  you  that 
this  Is  otir  last  meeting  for  a  while.  Con- 
gress will  shortly  adjourn  and  after  they 
return  we  will  again  gather  and  make  known 
our  thoughts  to  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. In  them  is  our  hope  for  the 
freedom  of  America." 

Carlos  W.  Huntington. 


Foreign  Service  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15, 1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  15.  1946: 
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rOSZICN  SERVICE  EOARO 

In  reporting  out  H.  R.  6967,  to  be  known 
as  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  wisely 
broadened  the  basis  of  representation  on  the 
new  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service.  The 
board  is  charged  with  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  State  concerning 
the  policies  and  procedures  to  govern  the 
administration  and  personnel  management 
of  the  Foreign  Service.  In  addition  to  Includ- 
ing three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  and 
one  representative  each  of  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture — who  made 
up  the  old  Board  of  Foreign  Service  Per- 
sonnel— the  new  bill  wisely  provides  that 
the  President  may  give  representation  on 
the  board  to  any  other  Government  agency. 
Members  from  outside  the  State  Depart- 
ment, however,  would  sit  only  when  mat- 
ters of  Interest  to  their  respective  agencies 
are  under  consideration. 

The  provision  to  Include  members  from 
other  Government  departments  recognizes 
the  new  status  occupied  by  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice In  its  duty  to  the  many  Interrelated 
branches  of  Government.  This  is  Important 
If  the  Foreign  Service  is  to  be  the  agent  of 
the  Government  as  a  whole  rather  than 
merely  the  State  Department.  Several  de- 
partments and  executive  agencies  other  than 
State.  Agriculture  and  Commerce  depend  on 
cur  representatives  abroad  to  gather  data 
on  foreign  conditions.  Indeed,  our  close  re- 
lations with  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
Nations  in  such  matters  as  education,  health 
and  monetary  policy  will  greatly  expand  the 
demands  on  the  Foreign  Service  for  work  of 
a  departmentalized  nature. 

This  being  the  case,  we  believe  that  the 
limitation  on  attendance  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  from  outside 
the  State  Department  Is  unrealistic.  The 
plain  truth  Is  that,  in  the  complexity  of 
modern  government,  operations  of  the  For- 
eign Service  are  of  continual  Interest  to 
many  departments.  H.  R.  6967  in  effect  ac- 
cepts this  fact  by  creating  a  broad  Advisory 
Interdepartmental  Committee  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  A  simpler  and  more  satisfactory 
plan,  we  believe,  would  be  to  do  away  with 
this  added  and  unnecessary  body  and  to  make 
membership  on  the  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service  a  permanent  affair,  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  Board  the  duty  of  making  recom- 
mendations on  all  matters  affecting  the 
Foreign  Service,  except  the  purely  political 
concerns  of  the  State  Department.  Thus, 
while  primary  responsibility  for  central  ad- 
ministration would  be -retained  in  the  State 
Department,  the  service  rendered  would  be 
improved  by  giving  other  agencies  which 
depend  on  the  foreign  arm  the  continuing 
voice  they  logically  should  have  in  its 
affairs.  This  Is  a  desirable  adjunct  to  the  im- 
proved pay  rates  and  no  other  laudable 
features  of  H.  R.  6967,  which  we  have  already 
commended,  in  attaining  the  strong,  hlgh- 
callber  Foreign  Service  we  need. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF  UAITLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1946 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  consid- 
ering the  proposed  loan  of  $3,750,000,000 
to  Great  Britain  I  want  to  remember 
that  I  am  representing  the  people  of  my 
district  and  all  of  the  United  States.  I 
must  do  as  I  would  if  I  were  a  bank  of- 
ficial and  the  custodian  of  a  trust  fimd. 


The  money  we  are  asked  to  lend  Is  not 
mine.  It  is  the  money  to  be  taken  from 
the  American  taxpayers. 

In  order  to  make  a  loan  to  Britain  we 
must  collect  taxes  from  all  people  sub- 
ject to  taxation.  Our  Government  will 
then  take  the  taxpayers'  money  and  make 
an  extension  of  credit  or  a  gift  to  Britain. 
What  power  or  authority  does  Congress 
have  to  tax  the  people  and  raise  money 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  credit,  giv- 
ing or  loaning  money  to  a  foreign  cotm- 
try?  Such  power  is  not  vested  in  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  or  by  any 
law. 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States 
Government  does  not  have  $3,750,000,000. 
We  can  get  it  only  by  creating  fiat  money 
or  by  selling  our  bonds  to  our  own  people, 
and  If  we  do  we  must  pay  interest  on 
those  bonds.  Great  Britain  pays  us  no 
Interest  for  5  years  under  the  terms  of 
this  agreement  and  after  5  years  she  does 
not  pay  interest  unless  she  feels  like  she 
Is  able  to  pliy  it.  It  is  all  optional  with 
her.  For  tlie  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  debtor  is  to  sit  in  the 
driver's  seat  and  hold  the  whip  hand. 
Up  until  now  I  have  always  heard  that 
"beggars  should  not  be  choosers." 

England  is  putting  up  no  security — not 
even  turning  over  any  Island  defense 
bases.  England  can  post  collateral  and 
the  loan  should  be  made  on  a  business 
basis.  With  between  three  and  foiu-  bil- 
lion dollars  in  gilt  edge  securities  she 
holds  in  this  country,  her  railroad  and 
other  holdings  in  South  America,  her  gold 
and  diamond  mines  in  South  Africa  and 
other  investments  all  over  the  world, 
there  is  no  reason  why  collateral  cannot 
be  posted. 

In  making  the  gift  to  England,  we  will 
be  obligated  to  open  our  American  mar- 
kets to  low-wage  foreign  products  in 
competition  with  our  own  laborers — 
agriculture  and  industry. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  proposed  loan 
would  help  stop  England's  socialistic 
trend.  The  chairman  of  the  British 
Labor  Party,  now  in  power,  the  Honor- 
able Harold  Laski,  was  recently  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Times: 

To  those  who  say  we  have  to  choose,  as  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  to  choose,  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  with 
its  passion  fgr  free  enterprise  which  Is  not 
free  and  Is  not  enterprise,  we.  the  Labor 
Party,  stand  fotirsquare  behind  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  same  Laski  talks  about  what  he 
calls  our  "rotten,  decadent,  capitalistic 
system."  even  though  it  has  twice  saved 
the  British  Empire. 

Unemployment  is  not  severe  in  Eng- 
land— at  the  present  time  being  down  to 
less  than  400,000  men  and  women,  where- 
as her  prewar  average  unemployment  ran 
close  to  2.000.000.  As  late  as  April  4. 1946, 
the  London  Times  reported  that  the  in- 
crease in  unemployment  which  occurred 
last  fall  was  beginning  to  slacken.  Eng- 
land would  use  the  loan  to  extend  social 
benefits  and  security  to  her  own  people 
with  our  money  when  we  have  not  done 
a  good  job  for  oiir  own  veterans  and  old- 
age  pensioners. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  loan  was 
necessary  to  reestablish  England's  export 
business.  Statistics  will  show  that  dtir- 
Ing  the  first  3  months  of  1946  exports 


exceeded  the  same  i)eriod  In  1988.  The 
month  of  May  1946  exceeded  the  same 
month  in  1938  which  was  her  biggest  year 
In  exports. 

England  is  applying  to  us  for  a  loan 
at  the  same  time  she  is  negotiating  loans 
to  other  countries.  Greece  Is  getting 
$40,000,000  and  Great  Britain  In  return 
is  receiving  valuable  commercial  and  po- 
litical advantages.  France  recently  bor- 
rowed $440,000,000  from  Britain.  If  Eng-' 
land  herself  is  lending  money,  why  must 
she  borrow  from  us?  ' 

It  does  not  seem  plausible  that  Great 
Britain  would  have  to  borrow  $3,750,- 
000,000  in  addition  to  help  given  her  In 
a  loan  from  Canada  of  $1,125,000,000  and 
the  $450,000,000  she  has  borrowed  from 
the  RFC — an  American  concern  financed 
by  American  taxpayers. 

England  defaulted  on  previous  loans 
from  us  in  the  amount  of  more  than 
$6,500,000,000.  She  has  defaulted  in 
lend-lease  repayments  of  some  $25,000.- 
000,000.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  proposed  loan  will  be  repaid. 

Such  a  gift  to  England  would  be  the 
opening  wedge  into  our  pocketbooks  for 
all  nations  wanting  to  ask  for  a  gift  from 
the  United  States.  England  will  neither 
pay  the  principal  nor  the  interest  and 
refusal  to  lend  other  coimtries  would  in- 
cur ill  will. 

How  could  I  vote  for  a  loan  of  $3,750,- 
000,000  to  Britain  and  face  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  the  farmer,  the  home  own- 
er, the  veterans  who,  when  they  borrow 
money  from  the  Government  or  with 
Government  aid  must  give  a  mortgage  on 
their  farms  or  homes  in  order  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  loan  and  interest? 
We  do  not  have  the  money  to  lend.  We 
must  borrow  the  money  from  our  own 
people.  Our  national  debt  is  now  ap- 
proximately $275,000,000,000. 

I  feel  that  any  money  we  have  to  give 
away  should  go  to  our  own  people — our 
veterans  and  the  aged.  In  doing  that 
our  money  and  goods  would  stay  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  of 
Scotch -English  ancestry.  I  admire  Brit- 
ish people  and  statesmen  and  their  loy- 
alty to  their  own  country.  They  place 
the  welfare  of  Britain  and  her  people 
ahead  of  any  nation  and  any  people,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  I  am  doing  for  our 
country  in  opposing  this  agreement. 


The  United  States  Foreifn  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MA£SACHT7srrrs 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Saturday,  July  13,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcord.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  July  issue  of 
Fortune: 

Th«  UmTD  Statss  PosncH  Snno 

American  diplomats,  with  an  air  of  vlrttia 
like  that  of  military  men  perfecting  their 
plans  for  a  prcviotis  war,  are  going  before 
Congress  this  stimmer  to  ask  for  the  kind  at 
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Foreign  Service  the  United  States  needed  In 
1939.  If  not  before.  Congress  took  Its  last 
close  lock  at  the  Foreign  Service — Its  recruit- 
ment, organization,  and  performance — in.  the 
•ge  of  CooUdge.  Out  of  that  scrutiny 
•mwged  the  Rogers  Act  of  1924.  still  the  basic 
charter  of  United  States  diplomacy.  The 
Service  is  ripe  for  another  Inspection. 

It  consisted  (on  May  1)  of  55  ambassadors 
and  ministers;  818  Foreign  Service  officers; 
640  wartime  auxiliary  officers;  240  vice  con- 
suls  (not  of  career);   some  3.800  American 
couriers,  code  clerkA,  administrative,  fiscal, 
and  clerical  employMt;  and  about  3.000  alien 
clerk«,  typints.  telepboiM  Mid  radio  operators, 
jantVirs,  guards,  drafomaaa.  porUrt.  tnt«r- 
pr*t«ra,  prtaoo  kMp«ra,  tranalatora,  arehtv* 
collators,  Chlnta*  wriura,  fnaMMngara,  oour- 
l«ra.    TIM  foTftKn  S«rvtc«  inbarttad  naarly 
3,600  amployvM  from  tb«  old  Ofle*  of  War 
Information  ( wtvfM  ntitnbart  tr*  b«lnf  rapid* 
ly  rrtmtd )  attd  a  f«w  Mirvivors  of  tha  fnr- 
•Ign  ■Boiumtir  AdmSnlttnitiun,    In  all,  ttiara 
war*  nearly  HMO  pMpU  on  lt#  pay  roll.    It 
was  runnlni  309  ambaMUa,  lagations,  and 
■Otmilatu  In  08  countries.    It  operated  on  a 
budget  of  $38,000000  In  the  13  months  end- 
ing June  30.  Aitd  asked  Congresa  for  183.- 
000.000  for  fUcal  1947. 

The  Foreign  Service  Is  an  Independent 
arm  of  the  Oovernment.  Its  Internal  ad- 
minUtratlon  is  supervised  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  most  of  lU  work  passes 
through  the  Department.  But  the  Service, 
under  law.  U  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States,  not  merely  a  field  division  of 
State.  In  theory,  its  mission  is  tc  report 
the  world  to  the  United  States  Oovernment 
and  represent  the  United  States  Oovernment 
throughout  the  world. 

As  a  reporter,  the  Service  is  expected  to 
keep  Washington  posted  on  the  strength  of 
Franco's  domestic  opposition,  the  temper  of 
the  Swedish  press,  the  influence  of  the  Arab 
League,  the  health  of  Joseph  Stalin,  the 
Peruvian  reaction  to  Perons  victory  in  Ar- 
gentina, the  market  for  United  States  re- 
frigerators in  India.  As  spokesman  for  the 
United  States,  the  Service  la  supposed  to  an- 
nounce and  Interpret  to  foreign  governments 
the  policies  laid  down  in  Washington:  to 
bluster,  wheedle,  or  stall,  as  the  occasion  may 
demand;  to  negotiate  treaties  or  spring  an 
American  seaman  from  the  Antwerp  Jail;  to 
protect  United  States  property  abroad;  to 
handle  applications  for  American  visas;  to 
give  foreign  peoples  a  favorable  picture  of 
American  life  and  Institutions;  to  entertain 
visiting  Congressmen  and  throw  good  parties 
on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  Service  is  at  once  more  Important  and 
less  important  than  a  textbook  definition 
of  its  functions  would  suggest.  As  the  an- 
nouncer and  interpreter  of  United  States 
policy  to  the  chancelleries  of  the  world,  it 
is  frequently  scooped  by  the  press  and  radio. 
In  Its  role  as  negotiator,  it  can  be  bypassed 
by  the  President  and  SecreUry  of  State  deal- 
ing directly  with  their  opposite  numbers 
abroad;  by  other  ofllcers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment (as  in  the  case  of  the  British  loan, 
negotiated  by  Will  Clayton's  economists  and 
lawyers):  by  other  Oovernment  departments 
(Treasury,  War):  or  by  the  United  States 
delegetes  to  International  bodies  (United  Na- 
tions. UNRRA,  World  Bank,  and  so  on) .  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  the  Service  has  been 
shouldered  out  of  United  States  diplomacy, 
but  It  has  a  number  of  competitors. 

Although  It  has  been  forced  to  share  the 
role  of  executor,  the  Foreign  Service  plays  a 
much  greater  part  in  shaping  United  States 
policy  than  is  generally  known.  Its  reports 
from  the  field  inevitably  color  the  decisions 
taken  in  Washington.  When  the  reporting 
la  sloppy,  or  slanted,  the  chances  are  that 
the  United  States  Oovernment  will  soon  make 
a  fool  of  Itself. 

The  dispatches  sent  home  by  the  Foreign 
Service  are  digested  In  the  political  offices 
of  the  State  Department,  where  the  Foreign 
Service  keeps  a  tight  grip  on  the  key  Jobs. 


Foreign  Service  officers  head  the  four  political 
offices  in  the  Department — for  the  Far  East, 
Near  East  and  Africa,  Europe,  and  Latin 
America.  Below  them  most  of  the  regional 
divisions  and  about  half  of  the  subdivisions, 
or  "desks,"  are  run  by  Foreign  Service  officers. 
The  Job  of  these  officers  is  to  evaluate  in- 
formation from  the  field  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate action  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Their  recommendation*  can  be  overruled  by 
the  Secretary,  the  President,  or  Congress,  but 
day  in  and  day  out,  especially  in  the  multi- 
tude of  small  decisions  that  can  eventually 
lead  to  tntiy/T  Ktands  on  major  iasues,  these 
68  ForelKn  Service  offlctra  are  manufacturing 
United  States  foreign  policy. 

How  well  the  foreign  Service  meaaures  up 
to  Ita  high  reaponstbliitlee  Is  a  queetlon  that 
dIeturtM  the  Service  lt»elf,  It«  own  ankwer 
le  a  M-page  d/'fument  laying  Attwn  detHll«<d 

{flans  fur  bringing  In  better  men,  making 
Nrtter  UM  of  lt«  giiod  men,  and  getting  rid 
of  the  dMdwood,  Th«ae  plan*  have  been 
drafted  In  the  form  of  UgUlution  and  may 
have  been  introduced  In  Congress  by  the 
time  this  article  appears. 

rXOPLE  AND  rLUMBINO 

The  shortcomings  of  the  Service  can  be 
laid  at  many  doors.  The  weird  performances 
of  some  of  America's  Ambassadors  and  Min- 
isters mu.st  be  charged  up  against  the  Presi- 
dent who  appointed  them.  Congress  and  the 
public.  Indifferent  to  their  own  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  vaguely  suspicious  of  diplomacy  In 
general,  must  take  much  of  the  blame  for 
the  pitifully  small  appropriations  with  which 
the  United  States  attempts  to  defend  its 
interests  abroad.  (The  salaries  of  Ambassa- 
dors and  Ministers,  for  example,  have  not 
been  raised  In  90  years.)  Finally,  the  State 
Department  itself  has  much  to  answer  lor. 
Its  Secretaries.  Under  Secretaries,  and  As- 
sistant Secretaries  have  had  little  time,  and 
In  most  cases  little  talent,  for  administration. 
Despite  the  Foreign  Service's  semlautono- 
mous  status.  It  cannot  rise  much  above  the 
general  level  of  efficiency  in  the  Department. 

It  is  temptingly  convenient  to  blame  every- 
body but  the  Foreign  Service  for  the  defects 
in  United  States  representation  abroad.  But 
the  Issue  is  not  that  simple.  The  Service  has 
not  made  the  most  effective  use  of  the  money 
and  manpower  at  its  disposal.  Until  work 
began  on  the  new  bill  It  had  done  little  to  sell 
the  Department.  Congress,  and  the  country 
on  Its  real  requirements. 

The  Foreign  Service  made  virtually  no 
preparation  for  the  problems  that  World  War 
II  thrust  upon  It.  although  the  brewing  of 
the  war  had  been  well  reported  In  Its  own  dis- 
patches from  the  field.  To  be  sure  one  may 
doubt  that  it  would  have  gotten  anywhere 
with  the  prewar  Congress  even  if  it  had  asked 
for  enough  money  to  build  the  organization 
It  needed.  But  the  Service  was  too  compla- 
cent to  put  the  question  to  the  test. 

Against  this  background  of  tangled  re- 
sponsibilities— shared  by  the  Service,  the 
State  Department,  the  President,  Congress, 
and  the  voters — the  foreign  representation  of 
the  United  States  must  be  Judged.  In  the 
paragraphs  that  follow,  the  weakness  of  this 
representation  Is  deliberately  stressed.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  many  items  to  be  entered 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  but  here  are 
some  shocking  things  that  can  and  do  happen 
in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States : 

In  Poland  last  winter  a  United  States  cor- 
respondent was  told  by  our  Ambassador, 
Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  and  his  counselor  of  em- 
bassy that  It  was  impossible  to  maintain 
business  or  social  relations  of  any  kind  with 
the  Soviet  diplomats  In  Warsaw,  so  we  Just 
Ignore  them.  Two  days  later  the  correspond- 
ent was  invited  to  lunch  by  the  first  secretary 
of  the  British  Embassy  and  found  that  his 
fellow  guests  were  two  secretaries  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy. 

At  the  request  of  a  local  firm  the  consulate 
In  Kingston,  Jamaica,  sent  a  dispatch  to  the 
State  Department  inquiring  about  the  tariff 


schedules.on  a  certain  commodity.  The  re-jly 
was  received  95  days  later.  In  Johannesburg, 
during  an  acute  shortage  of  clerical  help,  the 
consul  general  cabled  the  department  to  re- 
port the  resignation  of  a  clerk  and  ask  per- 
mission to  hire  a  replacement  at  $1,440. 
Seventeen  days  later  he  Jogged  the  Depart- 
ment with  another  message.  Forty-four  d  lys 
after  the  original  cable  the  Dcpartraint 
answered. 

In  Dakar  last  year  the  economic  analyst 
of  the  United  States  consulate  general,  vho 
was  handling  our  procurement  program  In 
French  West  Africa  and  dealing  with  high 
officials  and  biislnese  leaders,  was  living  in 
a  single  rented  room  in  the  medlna,  the 
native  quarter. 

In  many  of  the  big  American  mlsai9n« 
there  Im  an  unhappy  junior  oOeer  knowr  to 
his  olIeaKUe*  as  the  "eUliletMy,"  In  the 
Paris  Kmbaany  lant  fall  •  CongrriMnAn  and 
half  a  doMn  other  vUHU)t§,  tnetuding  see irsl 
Army  ofllcers,  w^re  watting  to  see  a  third  lee* 
retary  about  air-travel  priorities.  The  aeire- 
tary  was  tied  up  for  30  minutes  In  telephone 
negotiations  over  the  repair  of  a  fender  on 
Ambaaaador  Jefferson  Cuffery's  car. 

In  the  United  States  consulate  at  Ailen, 
Arabia,  a  third-floor  walk-up  that  also  serves 
as  the  consul's  home,  the  toilet  consist!  of 
an  enameled  pot  standing  In  a  wooden  box. 
It  is  emptied  by  a  native  woman  summcned 
up  from  the  street. 

At  a  Latin-American  post  not  long  ago.  the 
United  States  was  represented  by  a  chief  of 
mission  (a  political  appointee)  who  walked 
about  his  house  naked,  followed  by  a  nf  tlve 
girl  carrying  a  trayful  of  Scotch  and  soca.  ^ 

At  one  time  during  the  war  the  two  For- 
eign Service  officers  assigned  to  duty*  In  the 
Belgian  Congo  were  forced  to  spend  laore 
than  two-thirds  of  their  time  coding,  de- 
coding, filing,  and  typing.  Because  of  the 
shortage  of  clerical  help  throughout  the 
service.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  consul 
general  typing  out  bis  own  mall  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays. 

Last  February  General  Franco  hopel  to 
entertain  the  American  cardinals  on  ;helr 
way  home  from  the  consistory  in  Rome. 
The  invitation  was  eventually  declined  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  cardinals' 
plane  to  stop  in  Madrid  only  long  eniugh 
to  let  off  two  Spanish  prelates.  When  the 
plane  landed,  however,  it  was  found  tha;  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Madrid  hatl  ar- 
ranged a  reception  and  dinner  for  the  Ameri- 
can cardinals  and  was  insistent  tl\at  they 
remain  for  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Had 
the  cardinals  done  so,  they  again  would  have 
been  put  in  the  position  of  acceptirg  or 
declining  courtesies  from  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. The  Embassy  apparently  failed  to 
see  any  embarrassment  in  this  position,  even 
though  It  knew  the  State  Department  was 
about  to  issue  a  blast  against  Franco. 

In  a  tropical  post  of  high  importance  to 
the  United  States  during  the  war,  a  new 
consul  general  told  his  staff  as  soon  sis  he 
arrived  that  his  one  ambition  was  to  get  out 
of  the  place  as  fast  as  possible.  Alttough 
the  post  was  seriously  understaffed,  he  ^?ould 
not  report  the  fact  to  the  department  for 
fear  It  would  Jeopardize  his  chances  of  a 
transfer. 

The  Foreign  Service  Journal  reports  the 
comings  and  goings  of  Ambassadors  li  the 
hushed  tones  of  a  court  circular.  At  the 
same  time  it  permits  itself  a  good  many 
sedate  cracks  of  the  frailties  of  the  Service 
and  the  State  Department.  From  the  issue 
of  March  1946: 

A  Foreign  Service  ofl|per,  summoned  to 
Washington  for  consultation,  met  a  :!rlend 
In  the  department  corridors  and  was  ;isked, 
"What  brings  you  here?" 

"I  came  back  to  draft  replies  to  the  tele- 
grams I've  been  sending  in  for  the  last  three 
months." 

FRANKLIN  TO   ROGERS 

The  United  States  Foreign  Service,  it  be- 
comes abundantly  clear,  is  not  nearly  good 
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enough  to  defend  United  States  interests  tn 
the  world  of  1948.  The  tragedy  of  the  Service 
te  that  it  Is  usually  prepared  to  do  a  work- 
manlike Job  in  the  world  as  it  was  a  genera- 
tion before.  Ironically  enough,  it  was  in  the 
Infancy  of  the  Republic  that  American  di- 
plomacy was  most  nearly  adjtisted  to  the  con- 
temporary facts  of  international  life.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  throtigh  the 
War  of  1813,  the  American  cause  was  bril- 
liantly served  by  the  foreign  negotiations  of 
men  like  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, James  Monroe,  and  John  Qulncy  Adams, 
Th*"  first  forty  years  of  American  Indrpend- 
enoe.  were  In  lact,  the  golden  age  of  United 
StatM  difrtoauiry, 

Tb«  fiMt  hundred  yeats  make*  less  Ineptr* 
tng  rMMiltic,  i»oiliffien  moved  in  on  the  eon* 
ffulgr  MtrvMf,  TIM  fPMtlM  of  vtM  b0M  diple- 
mntx;  poste  tttrMtMl  *  drab  Mi6«M$laii  of 
pulttietatM,  m«relMBt«.  lNwJwr$.  »n4  indus* 
triali«u  who  btloogcd  to  the  right  party  and 
cuuiu  aflfrd  ie  represent  tite  United  sutes 
at  foreign  eotirte.  Their  missions  wsre 
staffed,  for  the  moat  part,  by  well-oonneeted 
young  men  whose  fathers  wsrs  willing  to  foot 
the  bill  for  a  few  years'  exposure  to  European 
aoclety.  More  or  less  accidenully,  good  men 
turned  up  from  time  to  time,  like  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  our  Minister  to  London  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  Townsend  Harris,  the 
first  American  diplomat  accredited  to  Japan, 
It  was  not  imtil  after  the  Spanlah-Amerl- 
can  War,  when  the  United  SUtea  was  be- 
coming a  World  power,  that  thoughtful  citl- 
aens  took  alarm  at  the  quality  of  their  dip- 
lomatic and  consvUar  services.  Under  Theo- 
dore Rooeevelt  and  Taft,  modest  reforms 
were  initiated;  yet  the  diplomatic  serriee  re- 
mained a  club  for  rich  men's  aons.  World 
War  I  (which  took  the  State  Department  by 
surprise)  brought  an  at>rupt  broadening  of 
United  States  interests  and  responsibilities 
beyond  the  seas,  a  merging  of  political  and 
economic  Issues,  and  a  transformation  in  the 
techniques  of  diplomacy. 

The  Rogers  Act  of  1924  combined  the  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  services  into  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States.  The  back- 
bone of  the  new  agency  was  the  corps  of 
"Foreign  Service  officers,"  available  for  as- 
signment to  diplomatic  or  consular  duties 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  law  raised  offi- 
cers' salaries  (up  to  $9,000  for  Class  I)  and 
provided  for  open,  competitive  entrance 
examinations  (Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
excepted,  of  course) .  It  gave  the  United 
States  a  foreign  service  as  nearly  Immune 
to  political  influence  as  statute  oould  make 
It.  and  reduced,  but  did  not  eliminate,  the 
advantage  of  private  means  in  pursuit  of  a 
diplomatic  career. 

The  Rogers  ACt  recognleed  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  the  United  States  had  been  a 
world  power  and  needed  a  professional  for- 
eign service.  It  did  not  create  such  a  service 
at  one  stroke.  It  relied  mainly  on  the  work- 
ing of  time — ^the  death  and  retirement  of  in- 
competents, and  strict  control  over  the  ad- 
mission of  new  officers.  Time  has  worked 
slowly.  In  1948,  when  Foreign  Service  criBcers 
are  confronted  with  criticism  of  a  colleague 
SO  or  older,  they  often  pass  it  off  in  these 
words;  "He's  pre-Rogers." 

XXTRAOROTNART  AND  PLKNTPOTXNTIART 

Congressman  Rogers  did  not  try  to  tamper 
with  the  President's  ancient  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing anyone  he  pleases  as  ambassador 
or  minister.  But  the  Rogers  Act.  by  increas- 
ing the  prestige  and  efficiency  of  the  career 
Foreign  Service,  put  its  members  In  line  for 
a  bigger  share  of  these  appointments.  Pres- 
idents Cleveland,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
Wilson  had  occasionally  chosen  men  from  the 
career — or  what  passed  for  the  career  in  those 
days — ^to  serve  as  chiefs  of  mission.  After 
1934  the  practice  became  much  more  com- 
ixuin. 

Of  our  55  chiefs  of  mission  today  35  are 
career  officers.  Technically  they  lose  their 
status  as  Foreign  Service  officers  when  they 


accept  the  President's  appointment  to  serve 
as  ambassadors  or  ministers  st  his  pleasure. 
But  in  fact  they  are  still  regarded  as  career 
men:  they  may  be  shifted  to  another  em- 
bassy or  legation  (in  accordance  with  their 
qualifications  or  the  domestic  political  neces- 
.sitles  of  the  Preeident),  given  a  Job  in  the 
State  Department,  or  assigned  to  some  inter- 
national commission.  Unless  they  are  close 
'  to  retirement  age.  they  are  not  likely  to  be  let 
out  on  the  street  after  one  tour  of  duty  as 
chief  of  mission.  After  service  as  a  chief  of 
mlaston.  a  career  man  may  even  revert  to  tbe 
autus  of  Foretfn  Service  officer,  class  1. 
This  happened  a  few  months  ago  to  llentMftt 
&.  Davis,  mho  was  Minister  u>  Denmark.  To 
make  timm  for  a  deserving  Democrat  fr<im 
Delaware,  Jt,Mi«h  W.  Marvai,  Davia  was  »«nt 
to  »$ri/0  as  (H>it*ut  Kenetal  lit  lltiangtoal  "W4h 
ib0  parsottHi  isnk  of  minister, " 

Oara$r  men  toold  about  two' third*  of  the 
most   laH^taoi   posts.     (Career;    Oerlu^^ 

erilUoal  adviaar  to  tlta  muitary  aanunami— 
uanoa  Alras.  Masiao  City,  OtUwa.  Paris, 
Rome.  Polltloal;  London,  Moscow,  tUo  da 
Janet ro)  It  Is  no  longer  powlbla,  of  course, 
to  distinguish  tha  big  diplomatic  Jobs  from 
the  leaser  ouaa  by  checking  to  aaa  whether 
the  United  States  mission  Is  an  ambasay  or 
legation.  In  a  splurgs  of  good  nelghborlt- 
ness.  President  Roosevelt  raised  all  our  Latin- 
American  legations  to  the  rsnk  of  embaaslas, 
European  coimtries  that  excited  American 
admiration  during  the  war— the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia — 
were  likewise  hotu)red.  Today  there  are  only 
16  American  ministers  left.  Some  of  the 
legations,  like  those  in  Australia  and  Egypt, 
are  unquestionably  more  algnlflcant  than 
our  embassy  In  Hondiu-as. 

Of  the  career  men  who  are  now  ambassa- 
dors or  ministers,  all  but  one  entered  the 
service  before  the  Rogers  Act  reforms.  They 
are  presumably  the  best  of  the  men  who 
went  into  the  diplomatic  service  during  the 
last  10  or  15  years  of  the  period  when  a 
comfortable  legacy  or  a  rich  wife  were  in- 
dl^ensable.  As  a  whole  tbe  group  is  maiked 
by  an  amiable  sort  of  mediocrity.  There  are 
some  brilliant  exceptions  and  some  that  fall 
Just  short  of  scandal. 

The  20  political  appointees  are  not  eiisily 
typed.  Several  have  no  partisan  connections 
and  are  political  figures  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  were  chosen  from  outside  the 
career.  One  of  these  is  Stanley  Hombeck, 
Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  after  25 
years'  work  in  the  State  DepartoMnt;  he  was 
Secretary  Hull's  chief  adviser  on  the  Far  East 
in  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  period.  Another  L<i 
Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  former  chief 
of  staff  to  Ei^enhcwer,  now  Ambassador 
to  Russia.  Retired  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  represent  the  United  States 
In  Panama,  Belgium,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Another  species  of  diplomat  Is 
known  In  the  service  as  the  RooMvelt 
career  man;  he  may  have  been  i4)pointed 
originally  for  political  reasons  but  has  now 
been  abroad  long  enough  to  be  treated  as  a 
semipro  (Bowers  in  Chile,  Harrlman  In 
Britain,  Steinhardt  in  Caecboslovakia.  Mac- 
Veagh  In  Greece),  Then  there  are  "political" 
appointments,  like  that  of  Bsrnie  Baruch's 
gay  brother  Herman,  Ambassador  to  Portugal, 
and  Prentice  Cooper,  former  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  friend  of  Boas  Cnunp,  of  Blemphis, 
and  now  Ambassador  to  Peru.  The  most 
flagrantly  political  appointment  of  recent 
years  did  not  get  through  the  Senate — 
President  Roosevelt's  nomination  of  Ed 
Flynn.  of  the  Bronx,  to  serve  as  Minister  to 
Australia. 

Foreign  Service  ofltcers  do  not  argue  that 
all  rh**^"  of  mission  should  be  career  men. 
By  diplomatic  tradition,  still  honored  In 
protocol,  the  aml7flt»«^"r  is  tbe  personal 
emissary  from  the  head  of  one  state  to  the 
head  of  another.  In  a  ceremonial  sense,  the 
chief  of  a  United  Stetes  mission  abroad  U  an 
extension  of  the  person  to  the  President. 


Mr.  Rooaevrit.  to  the  annoyance  at  Judge 
Hull,  took  this  concept  quite  literally  m  aooae 
instances  and  dealt  directly  with  ambaaaa- 
dors,  notably  Bullitt  in  Paris  and  Kennedy 
in  London.  Not  only  political  appointees  but 
career  ambassadors  as  well  have  felt  free  to 
take  their  problems  directly  to  the  Prealdent. 
George  Muassi  smith,  now  Ambaaaador  to 
Argentina,  used  to  fly  up  <raa  Bavana  or 
Mexico  City  to  see  Mr.  Booaevelt  when  he  felt 
ba  waa  not  getting  anywhere  tbroufb  regular 
TfTfTT'^*  I.  e.,  the  political  oAeaa  at  tbe  De- 
partment and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Tbe 
Service  accepts  such  short  etrMUtlog  ptaUo- 
sopbJoaiiy. 

Tba  Servioa  ia  not  raccmcllad,  however,  to 
tha  fact  that  taiipisSit  wealth  is  atttl  a 
ptwaottiaila  for  tlM  ckM  tt  mission  1 1  Lon- 
don, Paris,  aeoM,  Havana,  lUo,  ■Manea  Alraa, 

tha  more  affluent  tif  Uta  pra-lofara  di|Ho« 
mau.  not  naaaamrtly  tha  mora  aMa,  at  to 
pomieal  appolntaas  with  private  maana.  Tha 
Incquttlas  at  this  ayatem  ara  only  now  about 
to  to  felt  to  the  full,  baoauaa  tha  poet-Rtnira 
Poraign  jtarviea  ofltears,  many  el  tham  wlih« 
out  a  ponny  ouuida  thair  aalarlaa,  ara  Just 
approaching  the  age  at  which  they  might  ha 
in  line  for  legations  or  ambaaales. 

An  American  ambaafador's  pay  Is  $17JM0. 
and  a  minister  geU  $10,000;  theee  salaries 
were  fixed  by  law  in  lg56.  Vartous  allowanoaa 
have  since  been  added,  but  they  are  not  near- 
ly big  enough  to  balance  the  budget  of  an 
envoy  who  tries  to  live  In  reaaotuible  dignity 
In  an  expetuiive  capital  and  entertain  on  the 
same  scale  as  his  opposite  numbers.  A 
United  States  ambassador's  pay  and  allow- 
ances, after  taxes,  work  out  at  about  $16,000. 
The  British  Ambassador  to  Washington  geU 
$70,000.  tax  free.  Several  of  the  Latln-Amar- 
Ican  ambassadors  to  the  United  SUtes  ffet 
about  $40,000.  Soviet  ambassadors  seem  to 
have  unlimited  funds  for  entertaining,  when 
they  feel  like  entertaining. 

The  new  legislation  drawn  up  by  the  For- 
eign Service  sets  a  salary  scale  of  $15,000  to 
$25,000  for  ambassadors  and  ministers,  de- 
pending on  the  importance  of  the  post,  plus 
"representation"  allowances  of  $5,000  to 
$25,000  and  miscellaneoua  allowances  al- 
ready provided  by  law.  Under  theee  sched- 
ules the  United  States  Ambassador  to  London 
would  get  about  $60,000,  more  than  hall  of 
It  tax-free.  Meanwhile  fortunes  made  in  the 
Union  Pacific  (Harrlman),  Fairy  Soap  (Alex- 
ander Kirk),  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(Norweb,  by  marriage)  help  finance  the 
representation  of  the  United  States  in  Lon- 
don, Rome,  and  Habana. 

THX  MKSSXaSlOTH  rACTORT 

The  professional  body  that  trains  the  Mes- 
sersmlth  and  Cafferys — and  hopes  for  the  best 
with  the  Baruchs  and  the  Coopers — Is  one  of 
the  smallest  of  America's  licensed  trades. 
The  average  size  of  the  corps,  during  the  war 
and  since,  has  hovered  around  800  men. 

Recruiting  of  career  officers  was  stopped 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  The  President  did  not 
want  the  State  Department  put  In  the  posi- 
tion of  competing  with  the  Army  and  Ka/y 
for  manpower.  This  short-sighted  view  of 
the  Importance  of  the  Foreign  Service  found 
its  most  absurd  expreesion  In  1944  when,  af- 
ter aome  newspaper  smears  of  "draft  dodg- 
ing diplomats,"  the  Service  was  forced  to  turn 
over  about  25  of  Ita  yoimger  men  to  the  In- 
duction boards.  Since  VJ-day,  overseas  and 
In  the  United  SUtes,  the  Service  has  bzen 
giving  special  examination  to  veterans  of  the 
armed  forces  and  men  about  to  be  dis- 
charged. About  75  men  have  passed  theee 
exams,  but  only  a  few  have  yet  received  as- 
signments In  the  field. 

A  freshly  commissioned  Foreign  Sendee 
oAcer  starts  as  a  vice  constil  or  third  secre- 
tary. For  3  years  he  is  on  probation.  Ahead 
are  the  ranks  of  consul  and  constil  geieral 
and.  In  the  diplomatic  line,  aecond  secretary. 
first  secretary,  and  counselor  of  emhaasy. 
It  Is  not  neceesary  to  totich  aU  bases,  but 
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most  ofllcen  get  both  consular  and  diplo- 
matic duties  during  their  first  10  years  In 
the  service.  The  titles  that  control  salary 
and  seniority  are  less  Impressive.  The  be- 
ginning officer  U  designated  imclasslfied  (C). 
works  through  B  and  A.  and  then  starts 
up  the  ladder  of  classes  vni  through  I.  The 
salaries  (slightly  Improved  since  the  passage 
ct  the  Rogers  Acti  range  from  $2,870  to 
$10,000^  Allowances,  varying  with  the  size 
of  an  officer's  family  and  the  cost  of  living 
at  his  post,  usually  amount  to  25  to  35  per- 
cent of  his  salary.  Allowing  for  occasional 
••freezes"  on  promotion  and  for  some  double 
Jumps  during  the  war.  the  most  highly  re- 
garded officers  have  been  stepping  up  one 
class  about  every  alternate  year.  Thus  the 
fl-st  of  the  post-Rogers  officers  are  Just 
reaching  the  top. 

The  officer  corps  can  be  broken  down  Into 
half  a  dozen  distinct  groups,  according  to 
the  date  and  circumstances  of  admission  to 
the  career: 

1.  Officers  of  the  pre-Rogers  diplomatic 
service.  There  are  30  of  these,  contempo- 
raries of  the  career  men  who  are  now  am- 
bassadors and  ministers.  Ninety-nine  per- 
cent of  these  officers,  according  to  Selden 
Chapln.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Service,   have   some   private   income. 

2.  Officers  of  the  pre-Rogers  consular 
service,  of  whom  175  are  still  in  the  Foreign 
•8er%-lce.  Chapln  thinks  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  these  have  private  Income. 

3.  There  are  123  officers  up  from  the 
ranks.  These  originally  entered  the  service 
as  clerks  or  vice  consuls  not  of  career  (a 
special  status  similar  to  that  of  warrant  offi- 
cers In  the  Army  and  Navy),  and  later  be- 
came career  officers.  Notable  alumni  of  this 
group  are  Robert  Murphy,  of  the  North  Af- 
rican deal,  now  head  of  our  diplomatic 
mission  In  Germany  with  the  personal  rank 
of  Ambasaadcr.  and  Walter  Thurston,  the  new 
Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

4.  Poet -Rogers  officers  who  entered  the 
career,  without  previous  foreign  service,  be- 
tween 1924  and  1929.  This  group  of  106 
men  was  recruited  in  comp>etltlon  with  the 
salaries  paid  by  private  Industry  during  the 
great  boom,  and  did  not  fully  meet  the  ex- 
pectations aroused  by  the  Rogers  Act. 

5.  Officers  who  entered  the  career,  without 
previous  foreign  service,  between  1930  and 
1941.  As  a  group  these  289  officers  are  the 
ablest  yet  attracted  t«  the  service.  The  en- 
trance examinations  were  tightened  up  In 
1931.  Moreover,  competition  was  particu- 
larly keen  during  these  depression  years  when 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  third  secretary 
were  much  higher  than  the  going  rates  for 
young  college  graduates  In  private  Industry. 
and  the  prestige  of  Government  service  and 
the  general  interest  In  foreign  affairs  were 
mounting. 

6.  Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  193D 
the  Foreign  Service  took  over  the  Independ- 
ent reporting  services  that  had  been  oper- 
ated abroad/by  the  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture Departments.  Of  the  present  foreign 
service  officers.  95  are  legacies  of  this  merger. 

I  PHTIIBUS  vtixnt 
The  most  striking  talent  of  the  Foreign 
Service",  and  in  some  respects  the  most  dan- 
gerous. Is  Its  proven  ebility  to  take  men  from 
BO  widely  disparate  sources  and  fit  them  Into 
a  fairly  sharp  pattern  of  thought  and  con- 
duct. The  pattern  cannot  be  traced  back  to 
any  uniformity  in  the  home  or  college  back- 
grounds of  the  officers.  Although  the  Service 
Includes  176  alumni  of  Harvard.  Yale,  and 
Princeton,  as  well  as  a  Cambridge  graduate 
named  Outerbrldge  Horsey.  It  has  drawn  on 
144  other  colleges  and  vmiversltles.  Including 
such  unlikely  places  as  the  Southwest  Mis- 
souri State  Teachers  College  and  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science.  Eight  Foreign 
Service  officers  are  women.  A  break-down  of 
the  corps  by  home  States  shows  that  the 
eastern  seaboard,  from  llasMchusetts  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  west  coast  have  turned  out 


more  officers  per  capita  than  the  rest  of  the 
covmtry.  though  all  regions  of  the  United 
States  are  represented  In  reasonably  close 
ratio  to  population.  The  Negro  population 
is  represented  by  three  officers,  now  stationed 
In  Liberia  and  the  Azores. 

It  is  after  an  officer  has  spent  10  to  15 
years  in  the  Service  that  he  Is  likely  to  have 
been  squeezed  Into  a  certain  mold.  At  the 
very  point  in  his  career  when  he  should  be 
ready  for  assignments  of  great  responsibility, 
he  has  usually  lost  any  dynamic  qualities  he 
may  have  had  when  he  entered  the  Service. 
Thtis  the  United  States  often  sends  a  bureau- 
crat to  do  a  diplomat's  Job. 

The  most  potent  of  the  pressures  applied  to 
the  new  oQcers  is  built  up  by  the  promotion 
system.  A  young  third  secretary  soon  learns, 
as  Under  Secretary  cf  State  Dean  Acheson 
recently  put  It,  that  the  way  to  get  pro- 
moted Is  to  live  long  enough  and  stay  out 
of  trouble.  In  the  field  the  senior  officers 
signing  the  annual  efficiency  ratings  that 
largely  determine  the  younger  men's  chances 
of  advancement  are,  in  most  cases,  living 
proofs  of  the  success  of  this  formula.  They 
are  likely  to  be  pre-Rogers  officers  with  a 
limited  appreciation  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world  and  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  modern  foreign  service.  The  post- 
Rogers  officer  gets  the  Impression  that  he 
must  conform  to  this  pattern  or  get  out  of 
the  Service  (as  some  of  the  best  of  them  have 
done). 

At  the  same  time  this  Idea  Is  sinking  In. 
the  young  officer  Is  subjected  to  an  appalling 
load  of  routine  and  humdrum  duties,  of 
which  the  greater  part  could  be  handled  by  a 
competent  clerk.  Curiosity,  Imagination, 
and  initiative  are  deadened.  The  paper  work 
keeps  the  officer  so  busy  that  he  sees  only  a 
narrow  segment  of  the  life  In  the  country 
where  he  Is  working.  He  moves  In  an  Inbred 
society  and  he  loses  touch  with  his  own 
country.  Unless  he  Is  called  to  Washington 
for  duty  or  consultation,  the  Service  can  pay 
his  fare  back  to  the  United  States  only  once 
every  3  years;  It  often  lacks  the  funds  to  bring 
him  back  for  5  years  or  more.  If,  like  90  per- 
cent of  the  corps,  he  was  unmarried  when  he 
entered  the  Service,  he  will  remain  a  bache- 
lor unless  he  finds  a  wife  on  one  of  his  brief 
trips  home,  or  marries  a  foreigner  (in  which 
case  he  must  submit  his  resignation  and  wait 
for  the  department,  if  it  approves  the  girl,  to 
decline  the  resignation).  Married,  he  finds 
that  his  wife's  talents  as  a  hostess  and  her 
rating  with  the  Ambassador's  wife  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  his  own  chances  of  pro- 
motion. 

Out  of  all  these  Influences  emerge  the 
stereotyped  career  officers,  overawed  by  their 
superiors,  haunted  by  the  rules  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,'  slow  to  assess  the 
force  of  new  ideas  in  politics,  economics,  or 
the  techniques  of  their  own  trade.  They  are 
short  of  the  earthy  but  useful  qualities  usu- 
ally associated  with  the  policy  reporter;  they 
are.  as  a  rule,  too  nice. 

To  this  last  generalization,  and  to  all  the 
others,  some  notable  exceptions  can  be  made. 
A  case  In  point  Is  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
who  was  transferred  to  Brazil  after  duty  In 
Berlin,  where  he  had  made  a  close  study  of 
Nazi  police  methods.  He  was  assigned  to 
liaison  work  with  the  Brazilian  police  and 
helped  them  capture  a  German  agent  who 
had  organized  a  network  to  gather  informa- 
tion on  Allied  ship  movements.  The  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  in  Rio  with  a  division  of  Brlt- 


'  An  unmarried  Foreign  Service  officer,  re- 
cently transferred  from  one  post  to  another, 
had  his  mother  living  with  him  and  took  her 
along  when  he  moved.  On  his  expense  ac- 
count he  listed  the  taxi  fare  from  the  airport 
to  the  hotel.  The  Item  was  disallowed,  and 
the  voucher  retiu-ned  from  Washington  with 
the  notation:  "It  Is  assumed  your  mother 
rode  In  the  cab."  The  officer  wrote  back:  "I 
had  my  mother  walk  and  carry  her  luggage," 


Ish  troops  aboard,  and  It  was  plain  that  the 
spies  still  at  large  would  try  to  broadcaf  t  the 
time  of  her  departure.  The  captured  igent 
refused  to  name  his  confederates  until  the 
American  Foreign  Service  officer  got  the  Bra- 
zilians to  apply  a  peculiarly  persuasive  form 
of  interrogation  that  he  had  run  acrcss  In 
his  studies  of  the  Gestapo. 

Allowing  for  this  timely  Intervention  for 
the  uncommon  abilities  represented  by  the 
gallery  at  the  bottom  of  pages  84-85,  and  for 
all  the  other  hedges  that  must  surround  any 
brief  appraisal  of  818  people,  there  still  re- 
mains an  animal  that  can  be  called  the 
typical  Foreign  Service  officer.  He  is  oy  no 
means  a  figure  of  fun.  He  works  harl  and 
is  Intenssly  loyal  to  his  conception  cf  the 
United  States  and  Its  interests.  In  th;  past 
7  years  he  has  known  many  of  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  combat  zones. 

Before  the  war  most  of  the  posts  where 
he  might  serve  were  reasonably  pleasant 
places  to  live  (only  64  out  of  the  303  diplo- 
matic and  Qonsular  posts  are  officially  :lassl- 
fled  as  "unhealthfur'),  but  today.  In  much 
of  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  he  lives  amid  the 
debris  of  war.  The  State  Department  still 
puts  "Esquire"  on  a  Foreign  Service  officer's 
mail,  and  the  United  States  Naval^  Rjgula- 
tions  still  prescribe  a  five-gun  salute  for  a 
vice  consul.  But  the  little  dignities  tliat  go 
with  his  life  don't  relieve  him  of  financial 
worries.  If  he  Is  trying  to  live  on  his  salary, 
and  especially  If  he  has  children  to  bo  edu- 
cated In  the  United  States,  or  of  resentment 
over  the  superior  salaries  paid  In  othei  civil- 
ian agencies  that  operated  overseas  during 
the  war.  (These  were  as  much  as  $2,000 
higher  for  comparable  age  and  experience.) 
He  Is  aware  of  a  good  many  of  the  defi'cts  of 
the  Service,  but  is  tired  of  the  belting  I ,  takes 
from  the  press  and  public. 

THE  MUDDLE  AT  HEADQUARTERS 

If  he  Is  In  no  great  hurry  for  a  repiy,  the 
Foreign  Service  officer  can  forward  his  gripes 
(via  his  seniors  in  the  field,  of  course)  to 
the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service  In  Washing- 
ton. The  operations  of  OFS  were  reorganized 
In  the  spring  of  1945,  during  the  brief  regime 
of  Mr.  Stettinius.  The  new  set-up  would  not 
be  described  as  a  piece  of  streamlining,  but 
it  docs  offer  the  framework  for  a  rational 
administration  of  the  Service.  All  tnat  is 
lacking  is  some  trained  administrators. 

The  present  director,  Selden  Chafln.  Is 
plainly  uncomfortable  in  the  Job,  though  he 
is  giving  the  Service  better  administration 
than  it  Is  accustomed  to.  Like  the  other 
Foreign  Service  officers  assigned  to  OFS,  he 
regards  administrative  work  In  Washington 
as  a  rather  distasteful  Interlude  In  his  career. 

Chapln  reports  to  Donald  Russell,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  In  charge  cf  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  and  Fcrelgn 
Service.  Russell  Is  the  fourth  man  to  hold 
this  Job  In  a  year  and  a  half.  He  is  an  agree- 
able, unassuming  lawyer  from  Spartan  oiu*g, 
S.  C.  (formerly  associated  with  Mr.  Byrne's 
old  firm),  with  no  experience  in  admin- 
istration and  no  particular  aptitude  for 
it.  The  Foreign  Service  gets  only  a  part  of 
his  attention,  since  he  Is  also  housekeeper  for 
the  Department  Itself,  and  since  Mr.  Bjrnes 
relies  heavily  on  him  for  general  liaison  with 
C?.pltol  Hill. 

Russell,  In  turn.  Is  only  1  of  10  people 
on  "the  Assistant  Secretary  level."  '  and  must 
compete  with  all  the  others  for  the  ej.r  cf 
the  Secretary  or  Under  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary has  had  little  time  or  Inclination  to 
think  about  the  administrative  problems  of 
the  Foreign  Service.^  Under  Secretary 
Acheson  takes  a  critical   Interest  in  these 
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'Six  assistant  secretaries,  plus  the  legal 
adviser,  press-relations  officer,  and  special 
assistants  for  Intelligence  and  International 
organizations.  This  was  the  line-up  as  of 
the  end  of  May;  It  has  been  reshuffled  several 
times  since  Mr.  Hull  left  office  in  November 
1944. 


problems,  but  his  office  hours  are  almost  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  the  broader  Issues  of  for- 
eign policy. 

The  policy  decisions  taken  by  Byrnes  and 
Acheson  are  supposed  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Foreign  Service,  but  the  mechanics  of 
this  service  are  almost  entirely  neglected  In 
the  highest  echelons  of  the  Department.  If 
the  Service  were  an  effective  agency  for  ex- 
ecution of  Unived  States  foreign  policy,  this 
neglect  would  be  understandable  and  could 
be  taken  as  a  sign  that  executive  time  was 
being  wisely  budgeted.  But  the  good  execu- 
tive. In  government  or  business,  gets  down 
to  work  on  the  grubby  details  when  one  of  his 
bureaus  or  branches  Is  not  producing. 

Though  the  administrative  problems  of 
the  Foreign  Service  get  only  a  brief  hearing 
with  the  high  command  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Service  is  weH  represented 
when  the  foreign  policy  of  the*  United  States 
is  being  thrashed  out.  The  Ser\ice  controls 
the  Department's  political  offices,  where  58 
of  Its  career  men  are  stationed.  The  recom- 
mendations of  these  officers  travel  up  to  the 
top  via  Assistant  Secretary  Spruille  Braden, 
In  the  case  of  Latin  America,  or  Assistant 
Secretary  James  C.  Dunn,  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Braden  Is  a  Roosevelt  career  man.  and 
Dunn  Is  a  former  Foreign  Service  officer. 

The  political  offices  of  the  Department  are 
engaged  in  running  warfare  with  the  eco- 
nomic staff  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Will  Clayton.  The  Foreign  Service  men  In 
the  European  and  Near  Eastern  and  African 
offices  are  generally  committed  to  the  Idea 
of  two  blocs  In  the  world— the  Russian  and 
the  non-Russian.  They  think  In  terms  of 
"containing"  Russia  by  a  series  of  firm  stands 
on  specific  points:  Iran,  Trieste,  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Clayton's  men  are  more  interested  in 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  collaboration 
with  Russia  on  a  variety  of  economic  prob- 
lems that  cut  across  political  boundaries.  Mr. 
Byrnes  may  soon  have  to  negotiate  some  sort 
of  peace  between  these  two  factions. 

Tlie  Secretary  recently  ruled  In  favor  of 
the  political  offices  in  another  Intramural 
dispute.  The  remnants  of  the  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services  had  been  taken  into  State  In 
January.  Col.  Alfred  McCormack.  a  New  York 
lawyer  who  ran  a  special  branch  of  Army 
Intelligence  during  the  war,  attempted  to 
organize  the  OSS  people,  along  with  some 
men  he  brought  over  from  G-2,  as  a  research 
and  intelligence  branch  of  the  Department, 
independent  of  the  political  offices.  There 
followed  several  months  of  Infighting.  Ache- 
son and  Clayton  sided  with  McCormack; 
Russell,  Braden.  and  Dunn  lined  up  with  the 
career  men  In  the  political  offices.  A  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  refused  funds 
for  an  independent  intelligence  unit  in  the 
Department.  Byrnes  decided  not  to  contest 
the  point,  and  transferred  most  of  McCor- 
mack's  personnel  and  functions  to  the  politi- 
cal offices;  the  colonel  resigned. 

The  relations  of  the  Foreign  Service  with 
agencies  outside  the  State  Department  are 
sometimes  equally  unfriendly  and  they  are 
always  complex.  The  Foreign  Service  works 
for  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  as  well  as 
State.  Its  mission  brings  it  into  contact.  In 
Washington  and  in  the  field,  with  Treasury, 
Justice,  and  the  Army  and  Navy;  during  the 
war  the  picture  was  further  complicated  by 
the  operations  of  FEA,  OWI.  and  other  tem- 
porary agencies  overseas.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  never  mastered  the  rambling 
"chains  of  command,"  shifting  "levels  of 
interagency  coordination,"  and  assorted  ad- 
ministrative horrors  Involved  In  this  situa- 
tion. 

THE  SERVICE    WRHTS   A   BILL 

In  the  chaos  radiating  from  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street  NW.  It  Is  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  Foreign  Service  has 
been  able  to  put  together  a  plan  for  correct- 
ing its  own  faults.  The  new  Foreign  Service 
bill  has  been  in  the  works  for  nearly  2  years. 
It  was  drafted  In  the  Planning  Division  of 
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the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service;  it  has  occu- 
pied most  of  Chapln's  time  since  he  came  in 
as  Director  of  the  Service  15  month/  ago. 
The  legislation  was  approved  by  SecreUry 
Byrnes  In  April  and  then  routed  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Chapln  hoped  it 
might  be  introduced  in  Congress  in  June. 

The  proposed  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
would,  among  other  things: 

1.  Authorize  higher  salaries  (up  to  $15,000) 
and  allowances  for  Foreign  Service  officers. 

2.  Apply  to  the  Service  the  Nawy  s  hard- 
boiled  system  of  "promotion  up  or  selection 
out, "  by  which  an  officer  who  fails  of  promo- 
tion after  a  certain  period  in  any  rank  Is 
automatically  retired.  At  the  same  time  a 
more  generous  scale  of  retirement  benefits 
would  be  set  up  to  permit  Ineffective  officers 
to  get  out  without  too  much  hardship. 

3.  Set  up  a  Foreign  Service  reserve 
among  employees  of  Stale  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies  and  people  In  private  life  who 
are  found  "to  have  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions of  a  specialized  character."  Reserve 
officers  would  hold  their  appointments  for 
periods  up  to  4  years  and  during  that  period 
could  be  gent  out  for  active  duty  at  any 
diplomatic  or  consular  post  at  any  rank  suit- 
able to  their  abilities.  After  3  or  4  years 
In  the  reserve,  with  or  without  foreign  duty, 
an  officer  would  be  eligible  to  enter  the 
career  service  without  starting  In  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder. 

4.  Consolidate  the  administrative  and  cler- 
ical functions  of  the  service  under  a  Foreign 
Service  staff  corps.  Salaries  In  the  corps 
would  go  as  high  as  $10,CKX)  and  are  Intended 
to  attract  some  of  the  administrative  talent 
the  Service  needs.  Regular  Foreign  Service 
officers  would  be  relieved  of  much  of  their 
present  load  of  paper  work. 

5.  Provide,  for  the  first  time,  a  systematic 
course  of  training  throughout  the  career  of 
every  member  of  the  Service.  About  half 
the  officer  corps  would  be  trained  as  special- 
ists in  specific  areas  or  technical  fields.  Lan- 
guage study,  now  voluntary,  would  be  re- 
quired. 

6.  ■•Re-Americanize"  the  Service  by  giving 
its  members  more  leave  and  more  duty  In 
the  United  States. 

To  apply  the  new  salary  scales,  allowances, 
and  retirement  benefits  to  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Foreign  Service  would  cost 
about  $10,000,000  over  the  $53,000,000  the 
Service  asked  of  Congress  for  fiscal  1947. 
Looking  ahead  2  or  3  years,  the  authors 
of  the  bill  would  like  to  see  a  Foreign  Service 
of  about  12.000  people.  1.600  of  them  officers. 
The  annual  budget  would  then  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $80,000,000  to  $100,000,000, 
which  is  about  the  cost  of  an  /otca -class 
battleship. 

The  Foreign  Service  reserve  Is  probably  the 
most  Important  idea  in  the  new  bill.  This 
Idea  has  already  been  tested  In  the  work  of 
the  auxiliary  Foreign  Service  officers  during 
the  war.  Since  no  steps  had  been  taken  by 
the  State  Department  or  Congress  to  expand 
the  regular  officer  corps  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, it  was  necessary  soon  after  to  recruit 
hvmdreds  of  auxiliary  officers— experts  In  a 
variety  of  technical  subjects  of  sudden  Im- 
portance, as  well  as  men  who  could  be  hasti- 
ly trained  for  general  consular  or  diplomatic 
duties.  Eventually  nearly  1.100  auxUiary 
officers  were  on  duty  In  the  field. 

Under  the  reserve  plan  the  Service  in 
peacetime  could  give  temporary  assignments 
to  specialists  who  would  not  be  Interested  In 
foreign  service  as  a  career.  (This  would 
apply  to  the  type  of  talent  that  William  Ben- 
ton. Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs,  wants  to  use  overseas  In  some  of  the 
functions  formerly  handled  by  OWI.)  Re- 
serve officers  who  were  attracted  to  the  career 
and  transferred  to  It  would  presumably 
bring  fresh  Ideas  and  experience  to  the  Serv- 
ice and  keep  the  officer  corps  on  Its  toes. 
But  it  Is  doubtful  whether  the  plan  Is  really 
flexible  enough  to  achieve  all  these  things. 
There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  • 


reserve  officer  who  might  be  qualified  to 
serve  as  economic  counselor  of  an  embassy 
should  be  kept  waiting  3  years  before  he  is 
eligible  to  take  an  oral  examination  for 
transfer  to  the  career. 

The  examination  system  is  not  touched  by 
the  new  bill.  It  is  one  of  the  main  weak- 
nesses of  the  Service  and  It  Is  one  that  could 
be  overcome  without  an  act  of  Congress. 
Candidates  are  given  written  and  oral  tests, 
equally  weighted.  The  oral  usually  lasts 
about  half  an  hour  and  Is  a  reasonably  good 
test  of  social  poise.  The  written  exams 
stress  factual  questions  of  the  true-false 
type  and  brief  analytical  problems;  they 
show  whether  the  candidate  has  a  good 
memory  and  understands  what  he  reads.  As 
tests  of  this  type  go.  they  are  very  tough 
indeed.  But  an  officer  who  had  access  to  all 
the  personnel  records  of  the  Service  recently 
made  the  remarkable  admission  that  he 
could  see  no  correlation  whatever  between 
the  marks  given  officers  in  their  entrance 
examinations  and  their  subsequent  per- 
formance in  the  field.  There  Is  nothing  in 
the  present  screening  system  to  show  which 
candidates  have  any  originality.  Imagination, 
resourcefulness,  or  capacity  for  leadership. 
These  are  some  of  the  qualities  for  which 
OSS  devised  the  house-party  tests  described 
In  a  recent  Fortune  article  (March  1946). 
The  OSS  techniques  are  being  studied  by 
OFS.  and  written  questions  of  the  essay  or 
"thinking"  type  will  be  tried  on  next  year's 
candidates,  according  to  Selden  Chapln. 
But  he  does  not  give  the  impression  that  the 
examinations  are  regarded  as  an  urgent 
problem. 

Another  weakness  of  the  Service  not  cor- 
rected by  the  new  bill  is  the  position  of  Mr. 
Chapln  himself.  As  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  he  Is  three  levels  down  from  the 
Secretary  on  the  organization  chart  of  the 
State  Department.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  nearly  4.000  more  people  in  the 
Service  than  In  the  Department  Itself.  The 
Director  of  the  Service  needs  easier  access  to 
the  Secretary;  he  should  at  least  rank  as  an 
As.sistant  Secretary,  and  perhaps  would  be 
more  effective  as  an  Under  Secretary.  He 
would  be  still  more  effective  if  he  were  not 
himself  a  Foreign  Service  officer.  What 
seems  to  be  needed  Is  a  man  of  exceptional 
administrative  ability,  some  experience  out- 
side the  United  States,  and  enough  prestige 
to  stare  down  an  ambassador. 

Mr.  Chapln,  after  administering  the  Service 
for  a  while  (not  more  than  4  years,  by  law), 
will  be  sent  out  to  a  post  In  the  field,  and 
one  of  the  men  he  has  been  administering 
will  come  back  to  Washington  to  succeed 
him.  There  Is  no  continuity  In  this  arrange- 
ment and  It  leaves  the  Director  of  the  mo- 
ment in  a  weak  position  in  dealing  with 
senior  officers  In  the  field. 

COUI»TING  THE  VOTES 

The  Foreign  Service  bill.  In  short,  is  good 
so  far  as  It  goes.  But  Congress  and  the 
country  are  singularly  Ill-prepared  to  de- 
bate thU  legislation,  or  the  more  sweeping 
reforms  that  might  be  desirable.  The  Con- 
gressmen who  are  seriously  Interested  In  the 
problems  of  the  Foreign  Service  are  a  small 
minority  on  the  Hill.  Like  their  coLeagues, 
they  are  under  heavy  pressure  to  reduce 
Government  spending,  and  no  one  la  going 
to  pick  up  any  votes  in  November  by  giving 
the  Foreign  Service  more  money.  Congress- 
men are  prejudiced,  furthermore,  against 
Government  salaries  higher  than  their  own. 
The  Service  Itself  has  been  notoriously  inept 
In  Its  relations  with  Congress.  It  has  never 
succeeded  In  dramatizing  Its  mission,  and  it 
has  been  reluctant  to  present  its  weaknesses 
In  forceful  terms. 

The  United  States  public,  when  It  shows 
any  interest  in  the  Foreign  Service,  is  In- 
cUned  to  criticize  it  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  the  Service  hiu 
the  front  pages,  the  newspaper  reader  re- 
ceives little  enlightenment.  In  Gen.  Pat 
Hurleys  famotis  broadside  at  the  time  of  hi* 
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resignation  a«  Ambesfador  to  Chungkirg,  he 
art  out  to  show  that  a  number  of  career 
officers  had  oppoacd  the  policy  President 
Rooaevelt  had  instructed  him  to  pursue  In 
China.  This  was  perfectly  true,  but  as  the 
general  warmed  to  the  subject,  his  shots  were 
falling  all  over  the  lot.  The  net  addition  to 
the  public's  knowledge  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice was  trifling.  Only  a  few  months  pre- 
vious the  State  Department  Itself  had  per- 
mitted the  FBI  to  accuse  one  of  the  most 
promising  officers  in  the  service  of  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  Federal  espionage  statute.  The 
Arrest  of  this  officer.  John  S.  Service,  naturally 
got  a  good  deal  more  publicity  than  the  com- 
plete vindication  that  he  soon  received  from 
a  gr^nd  Jury. 

Despite  the  general  Indifference  to  the 
Service,  relieved  by  a  few  cliches  that,  pass 
for  informed  comment,  there  are  certain  lines 
of  criticism  that  have  been  worked  out  with 
aome  rare  and  presented  to  limited  sections  of 
AnerlCAn  opinion.  Hie  debate  on  the  For- 
eign Service  bill  will  show  whether  these 
CrtttdMM  haw  made  any  impression  on  Con- 
graH.  One  line  of  attack  has  come  from  a 
group  of  American  businesemen  with  foreign 
IntCTesta.  They  argue  that  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice lacks  the  knowledge  of  American  business 
operstlooB.  the  Hfexlbility.  and  the  Imagina- 
tion aMaasAry  to  give  effective  suppcrt  to 
United  States  eotnmerce  abroad.  Some  of 
them  would  Uke  to  see  an  independent  For- 
eign Service  again  set  up  in  the  Commerce 
Department. 

AnotbOT  sophistleatcd  criticism  of  the  For- 
eign Service  comes  from  liberal  and  leftist 
quarter*.  w*»ere  tt  Is  chained  that  United 
States  dlplomau  conalatently  range  ttem- 
■dves  on  the  side  of  reactionary  forces 
abroad.  This  argument  can  easily  be  over- 
aone*  But  tt  calls  attention  to  two  Im- 
portant facts:  That  our  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers have  a  hand  in  policy  making  and  that 
the  personal  politics  of  these  eight  hundred- 
odd  men  are  thus  legitimate  mattws  o<  public 
concern.  If  the  left-of -center  crtticlsra  of 
the  Service  gets  any  hearing  In  Congreaa.  that 
will  be  an  to  the  good. 

There  Is  another  line  of  crlUctsm  that 
could  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  com- 
ing congressional  debate.  It  arises  out  of  the 
experience  of  people  who  worked  during  the 
war  with  FEA.  OWI.  and  other  civilian  agen- 
cies overseas,  or  at  doee  quarters  with  the 
State  Department  in  Washington.  Many  of 
them  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  Idea  of  a  career  diplomatic  service  Is 
anachronistic.  They  would  like  to  see  the 
Foreign  Service  and  State  Department  com- 
pletely merged:  any  emnloyee  of  State  could 
be  sent  out  on  any  diplomatic  assignment 
he  was  qualified  for;  anyone  In  the  field 
could  be  brought  back  if  his  services  were 
needed  in  Washington.  There  would  be  no 
■tich  thing  as  a  "foreign-service  oflloer."  The 
State  Department — home  office  and  field 
liranches — would  be  a  career  only  in  the 
•enae  that  most  of  its  employees  would  be 
cohered  by  ctvll-service  rules.  It  couM  hire 
from  other  Federal  agencies  or  from  outside 
the  Government  for  special  Jobs  abroad. 

If  these  proposals  are  put  forward,  the 
foreign  service  will  have  to  go  to  bat  for  the 
carver '  principle,  which  Congress  and  the 
aanrioe  have  both  been  taking  for  granted 
tacrt  than  90  years.  That  means  the  service 
mwt  explain  Its  faUings  by  showing — with  a 
gocxl  deal  of  documentation — that  the  ca- 
reer hM  not  t)een  veil  recruited  or  well  run 
and  has  never  really  had  a  trial. 


•  As  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  deal- 
ing with  Vichy  and  Darlan.  These  were 
loodly  critldaed  as  samples  of  arch-tory 
thov^t  among  the  career  diplomats,  but 
the  fact  was  that  our  French  policy  was  laid 
down  by  President  Roosevelt,  who  was  in 
many  matters  hts  own  State  Department  and 
Foreign  Service. 


The  anticareer  people  overlook  several 
points.  Their  experience  of  Foreign  Service 
was  limited  to  the  war  years,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment could  get  anyone  it  wante<  lor  any 
Job.  But  It  doesn't  follow  that  the  State 
Department  In  peacetime  can  uproot  one  of 
its  employees  from  his  garden  apartment  In 
Arlington.  Va..  and  tt^l  him  to  go  to  Nigeria 
for  2  years.  The  career  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer accepts  the  nssignment  because  of  pro- 
fessional discipline,  esprit  de  corps,  and  the 
Implicit  promise  that  duty  in  a  hell  hole 
entitles  htm  to  better  postz  later  on.  Dur- 
ing the  war.  moreover,  the  representation  ot 
the  United  States  abroad  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  dealings  with  Allied  governments 
and  friendly  peoples.  It  was  an  atmosphere 
favorable  to  quick  and  businesslike  agree- 
ments. Men  who  had  no  previous  Foreign 
Service  experience  saw  such  agreements  be- 
ing made,  perhaps  negotiated  some  them- 
selves, and  jumped  to  he  conclusion  that 
diplomacy  is  always  that  easy. 

After  a  war.  relations  with  Allies  are  likely 
to  sour,  contacts  must  be  made  with  the 
defeated  peoples,  trade  begins  to  move  in  new 
channels,  competition  sharpen?.  These  are 
the  periods  when  the  experience  of  a  career 
Foreign  Service  officer — if  It  Is  a  well-run 
career — should  pay  off. 

Old-line  career  men  are  inclined  to  exag- 
gerate the  mysteries  of  their  profession.  But 
there  are  techniques  in  dealing  with  foreign 
peoples  and  governments.  It  takes  some 
time  to  pick  them  up,  and  they  have  to  be 
learned  In  the  field.  The  classic  statement 
of  this  proposition  was  made  by  James 
Kearney,  a  New  Jersey  newspaper  editor  sent" 
to  France  on  an  official  ralssioii  during  the 
other  war.  Mr.  Kearney  did  not  know  France 
or  the  French  and  found  he  was  not  making 
much  headway.  He  told  a  friend:  "There's 
one  thing  I've  discovered  over  here.  There's 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  difference  between  Paris  and 
Trenton,  and  you  notice  it  more  In  Paris 
than  you  do  In  Trenton." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SODTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  af- 
ternoon I  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
World  Calendar.  My  discussion  in  ex- 
planation of  this  proposal  will  be  found 
near  the  end  of  the  recorded  floor  de- 
bates In  the  House  section  of  today's 

COKCEXSSIONAL   RxCORD. 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  House, 
I  am  inserting  herewith  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald which  di.^cu.sses  the  proposed  calendar 
Incorporated  in  the  legislation  I  have  to- 
day introduced.  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention. 

If  this  World  Calendar  is  eventually 
adopted.  I  propose  that  the  final  day  of 
each  year — the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
fifth  day — be  set  aside  as  a  world  hohday 
to  be  known  as  Universal  Peace  Day  and 
dedicated  in  every  covmtry  of  the  world 
to  the  important  task  of  building  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  and  souls  of  aJl  man- 
kind the  precepts  of  thought  and  the 
habits  of  action  which  will  lead  to  per- 
nanent  peace  and  universal  eqatty. 


The  editorial  follows: 

needed:  a  scientiftc  calendar 

We  present  In  this  space  today,  as  worth 
anybody's  careful  examination,  a  picture  of 
a  truly  scientific  calendar. 

The  Gregorian  calendar,  by  which  most 
of  the  work!  goes.  Is  only  partially  scientific. 
It  Is  really  an  Improved  Julian  calerular. 
The  Julian  calendar  was  worked  out  by 
Roman  scientists  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  (100-44  B.  O,  and  the  Gregorian 
improvement  on  the  Julian  was  sponsored  by 
Pope  Gregory  XUI  (1572-85). 

Insofar  as  the  Gregorian  calendar  tries  to 
follow  the  monthly  progressions  of  the  moon 
and  the  yearly  cycle  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun,  it  is  a  scientific  calendar. 

But  it  is  all  messed  up  with  mr-nths  vary- 
ing from  28  to  31  days  In  length,  leap-year 
compllcationt  and  month  dates  whose  week- 
day names  change  from  year  to  year. 

The  Gregorian  s  basic  handicap  Is  the  fact 
that  the  figure  365 — the  number  of  days  in 
a  normal  year — ^is  not  evenly  divisible  by 
four. 

The  propo$ed  World  Calendar 
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1  The  leap-yrar  world  holiday.  W  or  June  31  (an  eitra 
day)  follow?  June  30  in  leap  yearc. 

'The  year -end  world  holiday.  W  or  Dec.  :i  OGCth 
day)  follows  i>ec.  30  every  year 

It  Is  proposed  by  the  World  Calendar  As- 
sociation that  the  United  States  lead  the  way 
in  adopting  the  World  Calendar  pictured 
above. 

As  you  can  readily  see.  this  calendar  would 
Involve  no  queer  or  radical  departures  from 
the  Gregorian.  The  months  would  keep  their 
present  names;  so  would  the  days;  weeks 
would  still  be  seven  days  long;  there  would 
be  leap  years,  so  that  the  gals  would  lose  no 
traditional  rights  in  the  matter  of  proposing 
to  the  gtiys. 

3  84 -OAT    CALENDAR 

The  calendar  year,  however,  would  be  limit- 
ed to  364  days.  Instead  of  365  or  366.  This 
limitation  would  permit  the  splitting  of  the 
year  Into  four  quarters,  each  containing  the 
same  number  of  days — 91.  The  first  month 
of  each  quarter  would  have  31  days,  the  other 
two  30  each. 

In  ordinary  years,  the  extra  day — called 
the  Year-end  World  Holiday,  or  XYZ-day,  or 
anything  etae  the  majority  of  people  might 
want  to  call  It  In  each  coiintrjp — would  oome 
between  December  30  and  January  I.  In  leap 
fears,  there  would  be  two  of  these  estra-day 
taoUdays,  cme  at  year's  end  aiid  one  at  the  end 
of  Jtuie. 

With  this  calendar,  the  year  would  always 
kegin  OD  a  SuDday.  and  each  day  of  the  week 
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would  come  on  the  same  date  of  the  month 
every  year.  Christmas,  for  Instance,  would 
always  fall  on  a  Monc^y,  July  4  on  a  Wednes- 
day, St.  Patrick's  Day  on  a  Sunday,  Me- 
morial Day  or  a  Thursday,  and  so  on 

The  advantages  of  this  systemized  calen- 
dar over  the  present  mixed-up  one  seem 
pretty  obvious  to  us.  They  are  much  the 
same  as  the  advantages  we  would  enjoy  if 
we  would  adopt  the  simple  and  scientific 
metric  system. 

THREE-DAY    WEEK    ENDS 

Employers,  wage  earners,  salaried  em- 
ployees, banks,  and  Insurance  companies 
would  benefit  especially  from  having  quar- 
ter-years of  exactly  equal  lengths  and  months 
varying  only  from  20  to  31  days. 

A  further  twist,  and  for  our  money  a  most 
pleasant  one,  is  suggested  by  the  backers  of 
this  revised  calendar.  It  has  to  do  with  holi- 
days and  the  idea  is  to  celebrate  each  holiday 
on  the  Monday  nearest  its  actual  date. 
Christmas,  of  course,  would  always  come  on 
a  Monday  on  this  calendar.  But  July  4 
could  be  celebrated  Monday,  July  2:  Lincoln's 
Birthday  Monday,  February  13;  Columbus 
Day  Monday.  October  9:  and  so  on. 

By  this  device,  we  could  promote  ourselves 
quit  a  number  of  nice,  long  3-day  week  ends 
during  the  year. 

The  World  Calendar  looks  good  to  us;  leg- 
islation aimed  at  United  States  adoption  of 
It  Is  In  the  works;  and  here's  luck  to  said 
legislation. 


The  Truman  Loan  to  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  statement  released  on 
January  7, 1946.  There  has  been  nothing 
happen  since  then  to  justify  any  change 
of  attitude.  In  fact,  there  are  additional 
reasons  to  oppose  this  proposal.  The 
statement: 

THE  TBUMAN   LOAN  TO  BRITAIN 

The  Truman  loan  to  BriUln  does  not  merit 
support.  The  United  States,  through  Its 
Congress,  has  provided  or  is  providing  $2,700.- 
000,000  for  UNRRA.  Additional  millions  and 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter. The  UNRRA  appropriation  was  made 
In  the  name  of  humanity.  These  funds  were 
provided  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  human 
beings.  We  should  not  nullify  these  Chris- 
tian objectives  by  now  providing  Britain  or 
any  other  country  the  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  an  Imperialistic  war  to  destroy  hu- 
man beings.  While  UNRRA  will  save  human 
lives,  the  British  loan  will  destroy  more 
human  lives. 

The  time  has  come  to  tell  Britain  and  all 
countries  that  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  give  further  from  their  depleted  re- 
sources any  money  to  any  country  that  does 
not  subscribe  and  support  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  There  is  small  dif- 
ference Indeed  between  carrying  on  an  Im- 
perialistic war  ourselves  and  the  providing  of 
funds  for  other  countries  to  carry  one  on. 

No  one  need  be  deceived.  Everyone  knows 
that  these  funds  will  be  used  for  bombs  and 
bullets  to  take  the  lives  of  Innocent  people  In 
Java,  Indochina,  and  other  countries.  No 
thoughtful  person  would  provide  a  loan  for 
some  individual  to  buy  a  gun  and  the  am- 
munition to  take  even  one  human  life.  Why 
then,  I  ask.  should  these  enormous  ftinds  be 


provided  a  country  to  destroy  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  human  lives? 

The  world  should  be  advised  once  and  for 
all  that  Christian  America  is  not  so  material- 
istic that  it  can  be  influenced  by  those  who 
would  place  more  coins  in  the  pockets  of  a 
few  "money  changers  in  the  temple  '  regard- 
less of  the  country  the  temple  happens  to 
be  located  in.  I  hesitate  to  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  so  materialistic  and  so 
mercenary  that  this  loan  can  be  sold  to  them 
on  the  basis  of  the  "good  times"  it  will  bring 
In  our  country. 

There  is  a  moral  issue  Involved  In  this 
proposed  loan,  and  no  whitewash  Is  white 
enough  to  hide  the  sins  Incident  to  It.  The 
Truman  administration  and  the  previous  ad- 
ministration professed  great  interests  in  hu- 
manitarianism.  Even  on  the  floe-  of  this 
House  it  is  frequently  evident  that  the  dm- 
Jority  wishes  to  convey  the  impression  that 
minority  membership  Is  lacking  In  apprecia- 
tion of  human  rights  and  human  values. 
This  has  been  a  most  false  approach.  The 
Truman  administration  has  evidently  now  re- 
pudiated all  humanitarianism — yes.  It  has 
openly  flouted  all  humanitarianism  by  even 
proposing  this  loan. 

Enough  sugar  cannot  be  used  to  coat  this 
legislative  pill  so  that  It  should  be  swallowed 
by  any  person  who  does  not  want  human 
blood  on  his  hands  and  a  permanent  blight 
on  his  conscience. 

The  American  people  applauded  the  Presi- 
dent's action  when  he  told  the  Chinese  to 
quit  killing  each  other  and  to  unite  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country.  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  applaud  the  President  If 
he  wciild  tell  Britain  and  the  other  loan- 
seeking  countries  to  sweep  off  their  own 
doorsteps,  follow  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and 
cease  activities  that  violate  the  rights  of 
men — yes,  men,  whoever  they  may  be,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  and  whatever  the  color  of 
their  skin  may  be. 

Attlec's  description  to  the  Congress  of  the 
conditions  in  Limey  and  the  reasons  why  he 
Is  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people  of 
England  was  only  a  sham.  If  he  now  advo- 
cates or  condones  what  his  own  country  Is 
doing  In  Java  and  In  Indochina  at  this  very 
moment. 

The  right  and  the  desire  for  life  and  free- 
dom Is  Just  as  valuable  and  sweet  to  the 
lowly  as  It  is  to  the  snobs  of  any  country. 


More  About  Democratic  Machine  Election 
Frauds  in  McMinn  County,  Tenn. — 
McMinn  County  and  Polk  County, 
Tenn.,  Are  Two  Political  Plafue  Spots 
b  the  United  States — And  the  Machine, 
in  the  Words  of  the  Infamous  Boss 
Tweed,  Says  to  the  Decent  People  of 
Those  Counties:  "As  Long  as  We 
Count  the  Votes,  What  Are  You  Going 
To  Do  About  It?" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  TENNZSSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  east  Tennessee  will 
be  on  McMinn  County  from  now  until  the 
close  of  the  election  for  county  officers  in 
that  county  on  August  1  next. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  that  coimty  have  been  dis- 


franchised through  force  and  fraud  by 
the  Democratic  machine.  The  machine 
has  disfranchised  the  voters  of  that 
county  and  has  taken  over  every  ofDce  In 
the  county  at  the  point  of  pistols,  and 
with  the  blackjacks  of  armed  deputy 
sheriffs,  policemen,  and  other  armed 
satellites. 

The  outrages  reached  their  most 
shocking  heights  while  the  3.526  boys 
from  that  county  were  absent  from  home 
as  members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces  fighting  all  over  the  world.  In 
the  Army  alone  79  of  these  boys  were 
killed  in  action,  other  came  home  with 
arms  and  legs  off.  others  with  enemy 
shrapnel  and  bullets  in  their  bodies. 

While  they  were  fighting,  bleeding,  and 
dying  for  hberty  in  t^iis  country  and  in 
other  lands,  their  loved  ones  at  home 
were  disfranchised  by  the  armed  mem- 
bers of  the  Democrats  machine  of  their 
home  county. 

One  mother  of  six  boys  in  the  armed 
forces,  one  of  whom  was  killed  in  action, 
was  forced  to  run  the  gaimtlet  of  pistols 
ind  blackjacks  when  she  voted  in  the 
August  and  November  elections  of  1944 
in  her  home  town  of  Athens.  In  the 
same  town  a  prominent,  gray-haired 
businessman,  two  of  whose  l»ys  were  in 
the  armed  service  and  one  of  whom  was 
wounded  in  action,  while  actinc  as  a  Re- 
publican judge  of  the  election  in  Athens. 
Tenn..  was  forced  by  aimed  thugs  to 
stand  back  10  feet  frori  where  the  count 
of  the  ballots  was  conducted,  so  he  could 
not  know  whether  the  ballot  were  prop- 
erly called  or  not.  The  Republican 
judges  and  watcher i  who  were  detailed 
to  help  hold  said  election  were  driven 
back  from  the  ballot  box  so  they  could 
not  witness  the  count  and.  in  some  in- 
stances, were  driven  from  the  polling 
places. 

The  machine  has  stated  its  Intention 
to  deny  to  the  GI  ticket  and  their  friends 
the  right  given  them  by  section  2087  of 
the  Code  of  Tennessee  to  witness  the 
count  of  the  ballots.  This  section  of  the 
code  reads  as  f ol^pws : 

Reading  and  numbering  the  ballots:  When 
the  election  Is  finished,  the  returning  ofBcer 
and  Judges  shall.  In  the  presence  of  such  of 
the  electors  as  may  choose  to  attend,  open 
the  box  and  read  aloud  the  names  of  the 
I)ersons  which  shall  appear  In  each  ballot; 
and  the  clerks,  at  the  same  time,  shall  num- 
ber the  ballots,  each  clerk  separately. 

The  leaders  of  the  machine  have 
stated  that  if  the  GI  candidates  or  their 
friends  undertake  to  enter  the  polling 
places  in  McMinn  Coimty  for  the  purpose 
of  witnessing  the  count  to  see  that  the 
ballots  are  honestly  counted  they  will  be 
met  and  repelled  by  armed  force. 

In  every  county  of  Tennessee  except 
in  McMlim  and  Polk  Counties  the  citi- 
zens are  permitted  to  enter  the  polling 
places  and  watch  the  count.  No  hon- 
est election  official  objects  to  being 
watched— a  dishonest  one  should  be 
watched. 

Evidence  of  what  happened  through 
the  conspiracy  of  the  two  Democratic 
election  commissioners  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
November  1944  election  for  the  election 
of  Presidential  electors  and  a  Member  of 
Congress  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  has  been  prior  to 
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and  subsequent  to  the  November  elec- 
tions of  1944.  U  any  prosecutions  result, 
they  must  be  in  the  Federal  court.  None 
can  be  had  In  the  criminal  court  for 
McMlnn  County.  All  the  machinery  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  In  McMlnn 
County  is  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  the  machine. 

A  staff  writer  of  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  has  written  three  articles  expos- 
ing the  revolting  conditions  existing  in 
that  county.  I  include  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks  the  last  two  of  these  articles 
written  by  Willard  Yarbrough.  News- 
Sentinel  staff  writer,  the  first  under  an 
Athens  date  line  of  July  12.  the  second 
under  an  Athens  date  line  of  July  13: 
I  Prom  the  KnoxvUle  News-Sentinel  of  July 
12.  1M61 

RXDISTVCTINC    MCJAINN     PCTS    DEMOCRATS    ON 

Tor Pacxkb    CoNVKNTioN     Named    Demo 

Ticket  for  August  1.  Bats  OOP 
(By  Willard  Yarbrough) 

Athens.  July  12  —The  Cantrell  Democratic 
organization,  which  expects  to  maintain  it- 
self in  olBce  August  1.  has  been  solidly  en- 
trenched in  McMinn  County  for  more  than 
10  years. 

The  Cantrells  have  been  cussed  and  dls- 
COHMI  by  their  enemies  Just  as  long,  but 
tbey  have  continued  to  ride  out  the  storms 
that  brew  over  their  determined  dynasty  and 
still  rule  supreme. 

The  orfanlzation  came  into  full  flower  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  the  general  assembly 
psaaed  a  redlstrictlng  bill  which  changed  the 
county  court  set-up  and  named  the  successor 
magistrates— the  majority  of  whom  were 
Democrats. 

This  removed  the  last  trace  of  Republican 
rule  In  this  once  Republican-dominated 
ccimty.  There  are  five  Cantrell  brothers,  all 
Stcwahans.  but  the  two  political  leaders  are 
State  Senator  Paul  Cantrell.  who  seeks  the 
sheriffs  post,  and  Prank  Cantrell.  mayor  of 
Ktowah. 

CONVENTION  PICKED  CANTRELL 

The  Democrats  in  convention  nominated 
the  present  candidates,  and  Senator  Cantrell. 
as  chairman  of  his  party,  was  named  for 
aberiS  over  Cl>-de  Rogers,  another  Etowahan, 
who  had  split   with   the  main  organization. 

The  convention,  which  the  Republicans  say 
was  packed  with  delegate*  from  Polk.  Meigs. 
and  other  adjoining  counties,  also  picked 
th38e  well-known  McMlnn  men: 

Por  circuit  court  clerk.  T.  B  Ivtns.  Etowah. 
former  sheriff  and  one-time  county  WPA 
administrator,  who  Is  the  incumbent  clerk. 

Por  trustee,  John  B.  Kennedy.  Athens,  for- 
mer city  Judge  who  already  has  served  two 
terms  as  trustee  and  Is  a  candidate  to  suc- 
oaed  himself. 

Por  register  of  deeds.  John  C.  Cates,  Jr., 
Nlota.  who  is  seeking  his  second  term. 

Por  county  court  clerk.  Boe  Dunn.  Athens 
man  and  former  Etowahan.  who  has  been 
chief  deputy  sheriff  for  several  years. 

WOODS    ENDORSED 

The  convention  also  endorsed  George 
Woods,  county  purchasing  agent  and  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives  at  Nashville. 
for  direct  McMlnn  represenutlve.  and  Sher- 
ur  Pat  Mansfield  as  senatorial  camdldate  to 
the  general  Mesmbly  as  the  choice  to  suc- 
ceed Paul  Cantrell.  The  two  would  vlrtuaUy 
swap  Jobs. 

There  also  are  four  constable  nominees 
who  are  Democratic  supporters,  three  of 
whom— A.  B.  Blair.  Dick  Garden,  and  B  P. 
Sharp — kre  Incumbents. 

The  die  was  cast  and  the  Rogers-Cantrell 
split  was  oAclal.  Mr.  Rogers  had  thought 
of  becoming  a  candidate  to  sucjceed  himself 
after  only  one  term  in  olBce,  but  a  hitch 
tleveloped. 

Mr.  Dunn,  the  county  cotirt  clerk  nominee, 
wanted  to  run  for  aherlff.     The  story  goes 
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that  the  crganteatlon  said  the  only  post 
open  to  him  was  that  of  county  court  clerk- 
so  he  anonunced  for  that  position  and  Mr. 
Cantrell  decided  he  wanted  the  sheriff's  post 
again. 

TtJRWS   ON   POWER 

With  Mr.  Rogers  thus  frozen  out  of  the 
race  he  bucked  the  organization  and  op- 
posed Mr.  Cantrell  for  the  sheriff's  nomina- 
tion. Mr.  Cantrell  polled  more  than  700 
delegate  votes  and  Mr.  Rogers  95. 

Tills  political  split  led  eventually  to  blood- 
shed at  Etowah.  The  candidate's  lather. 
John  Rogers,  was  arrested  charged  with 
carrying  a  pistol.  State  Highway  Patrol  Sgt. 
C.  W.  Strader  made  the  arrest  and  it's  no 
secret  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  not  treated  too 
gently. 

He  was  taken  to  McMlnn  Jail  where  he 
posted  bond.  A  few  hours  later  Etowah 
Police  Chief  William  (BUI)  Rucker  and  Night 
PoUcem.in  Roe  Rucker.  brothers,  attempted 
to  arrest  Mrs.  BUI  Murphy  In  Etowah.  She 
is  Mr.  Rogers'  daughter  and  a  sister  of  Clyde 
Rogers.    They  say  the  charge  was  profanity. 

MURPHT   IS  SHOT 

At  any  rate,  during  the  ensuing  argument, 
Mr  Murphy  was  shot  at  his  drug  store.  He 
recovered.  Chief  Rucker  says  his  brother  did 
the  shooting  In  self-defense.  Others  say 
Chief  Rucker  did  the  shooting  and  that  Mr. 
Murphy  was  net  attempting  to  fight  back, 
but  simply  trying  to  prevent  Mrs.  Murphy 
from  being  arrested.  No  arrest  was  made  and 
no  charge  has  been  brought  against  either 
policeman. 

But  blood  had  been  drawn  a  month  be- 
fore the  polls  open.  The  fear  that  more 
shooting  will  occur  on  election  day  Is  ex- 
pressed Restraint  by  both  factions  and 
both  parties  Is  needed  if  violence  is  to  be  kept 
down    and    law    and    order    maintained. 

The  Democrats  have  not  been  campaign- 
ing too  strenously,  depending  on  peisonal 
contact  and  team  work  to  m'aintain  their  or- 
ganization on  election  day.  Only  Boe  Dunn 
has  a  poster  posted. 

BABBECUE  ON  TODAY 

Tlieir  first  formal  campaign  bid  was  set 
for  this  afternoon  (3  p.  m.)  at  McMinn 
County  High  School  campus  here.  It's  in 
the  form  of  a  barbecue,  with  plans  made  to 
feed  choice  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  to  2,500 
persons. 

Paul  Cantrell  said  it  was  almost  Impossible 
to  put  the  sheriff  and  deputies  strictly  on 
salaries.  He  said  an  enabling  act  before  the 
general  assembly  and  an  appropriation  by 
county  court  would  be  necessary  before  depu- 
ties could  be  taken  off  the<  fee  system  and 
given  salaries  Instead.  GI  Sheriff  Nominee 
Knox  Henry  advocates  salaries  for  self  and 
deputies  only,  without   fees. 

Mr.  Cantrell  said  his  organization  was  let- 
ting "the  other  side  do  all  the  talking."  The 
Democrats,  up  until  this  time,  have  not  made 
any  campaign  talks:  They  hoped  to  have 
Senator  Tom  Sttwabt  In  Athens  for  the  Fri- 
day afternoon  barbecue.  Gov.  Jim  McCord 
advlaed  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  attend  the 
gathering. 

Mr.  Cantrell  served  three  terms  previously 
as  sheriff.  He  appeared  quite  unconcerned 
about  theoutcojne  this  time.  "Whatever  hap- 
pens I  am  always  the  target  of  the  opposi- 
tion." he  said.  "They  cuss  me  more  than 
anybody  else.  We  hope  there'll  be  a  quiet 
election  and  that  everybody  wUl  keep  his 
temper." 

[From  the  KnoxvlUe  Kews-SenUnel  of  July 
13.   19461 

Threat  of  Guns  Enters  McMinn  Ballot 
Battix — GI  TICKET  Chief.  Oppcsinc  Demo- 
cRATic  NoMntEES,  Sats  Vets  •'BaowBirr 
Weapons  Home  and  Know  How  to  Use 
Them  —BOTH  Aomr  Bdtwc  Polls 

(By  WlUard  Yarbrough) 
Athens.  July  13— More  than  10.000  persons 

have  been  qualified  to  vote  in  the  McMinn 


County  election  August  1.  and  the  total  vote 
In  the  bitter  contest  between  the  Cantrell 
Democrats  and  the  GI  Nonpartisan  ticket  may 
excetd  13,000. 

This  record  figure  reflects  the  determina- 
tion of  each  party  to  win  the  election,  billed 
as  the  keenest  test  of  the  Cantrell  forces  In 
10  years.  It  also  bespeaks  wholesale  purchase 
of  poll-tax  receipts,  commonly  referred  to 
as  bloc  buying. 

The  Democrats  admit  purchase  of  4.600 
poll-tax  receipts  in  book  form,  with  names 
of  voters  usually  filled  In  later.  The  GI's 
say  they  have  bought  3,500  receipts  and  that 
individual  backers  have  purchased  at  least 
800  more  to  bring  the  total  to  4.300. 

fifteen    THOUSAND    DOLLARS   DEMOCRATIC    KITTT 

The  Democrats  admit,  too.  that  they  have 
•15.000  in  the  campaign  kitty,  but  don't  ex- 
pect to  spend  near  that  amount.  The  GI's 
have  spent  about  $5,000  already,  they  say. 
and  have  an  unlimited  amount  to  draw  on 
if  and  when  it  is  needed. 

The  GI's  declare,  too,  that  the  supreme 
test  will  come  at  the  ballot  box  and  they 
realize — and  have  been  repeating  the  chant — 
that  they  must  convince  the  voter  his  bal- 
lot win  be  counted  after  it  Is  cast.  They 
openly  charge  that  the.  Democrats  will  at- 
tempt to  count  them  out  after  the  pol'.s  have 
closed.  This  same  charge  has  marked  many 
McMinn  elections  In  the  past. 

This  Battle  of  the  Ballot  Boxes  unques- 
tionably will  bring  on  fireworks,  and  blood- 
shed might  result  August  1.  for  both  sides 
will  be  armed  for  the  show-down. 

GI's    BROUGH-r    CUNS    HOME 

"We  aim  to  have  an  honest  count  at  the 
ballot  box."  said  Jim  Buttram.  24-year-old 
husky  ex-footballer  who  Is  manager  of  the 
GI  Ticket.  And  with  a  grin,  he  added :  "We 
GI's  brought  our  guns  home  with  us  and 
we  know  how  4o  use  them. ' 

The  GI's  expect  to  keep  their  eyes  on  tlSe 
ballot  boxes  untU  the  vote  Is  counted  and  ^ 
therein  lies  the  conflict.  For  Paul  Cantrell, 
Democratic  nominee  for  sheriff,  says  no  tine 
other  than  election  oflSclals  and  watchers  wUl 
be  permitted  inside  the  roonu  when  the  vote 
is  counted !  , 

"There  are  two  Democratic  and  one  Re- 
publican members  on  the  County  Election 
Commission."  said  Mr.  Cantrell.  "The  GI's 
or  Republicans  will  have  four  representa- 
tives, a  Judge,  a  clerk  and  two  watchers.  The 
Democrats  will  have  six  representatives,  an 
oflBcer,  a  clerk,  two  watchers  and  two  Judges. 

"Only  these  persons  wUl  be  admitted  to 
the  count  of  the  ballots.  No  one  else  will 
be  permitted  and  armed  deputies  will  see 
to  It  that  the  election  law  Is  upheld  to  the 
letter.  We  are  not  boasting  about  strife  and 
are  trying  to  talk  it  down.  The  less  we  talk 
about  It  the  less  we  will  have." 

BUTTRAM    DENIES    STnTEMBNT 

Mr  Cantrell  heard  that  Mr.  Buttram.  dur- 
ing the  Etowah  raUy  last  weeks,  made  this 
statement : 

"We  know  that  the  Cantrells  have  spies 
here  and  I  want  them  to  take  this  statement 
straight  back  to  their  headquarters.  We 
know  that  the  Cantrells  will  have  500  armed 
deputies  on  election  day  and  we  will  have  600 
too!  They  may  fire  shots,  but  we  will  fire  the 
last." 

Mr.  ButUam.  asked  about  the  reported 
sutement,  said  that  was  not  said.  This  Is 
his  version: 

"Fred   HutseU.  a  veteran  supporter,   s^ld     . 
he    knew    that    the    Cantrells    would    have 
armed   deputies   at   the  polls.     And    then   I 
said:  "We  wiU  have  good  clean  people  at  the 
polls  to  see  that  we  get  a  fair  count.'  ' 

Mr.  Cantrell  said  that  any  person  not  dep- 
utized would  be  disarmed  as  quickly  as  It^ 
was  discovered  he  was  carrying  a  gun.  The 
GI's  said  that  If  any  member  did  carry  a 
gun  he  certainly  wouldn't  be  carrying  It  with 
the  intention  of  handing  it  over. 


vows  rAlH  COUNT 

Knox  Henry.  GI  candidate  for  sheriff,  Is 
campaigning  with  other  veterans  on  the  GI 
Clean-up  Ticket.  His  platform  was  ex- 
pressed early  but  one  statement  Is  signifi- 
cant: "Your  vote  wUl  be  counted  as  cast." 

If  the  GI's  mean  business  then  that  state- 
ment carries  a  lot.  For  to  assure  the  voter 
that  his  vote  will  be  counted  the  GI's  must  be 
In  the  ballot-counting  room,  a  GI  supporter 
said.  And  this  action  the  Democrats  fuUy 
expect  to  thwart  by  preventing  anyone  ex- 
cept election  officials  In  the  rooms  v.hen  the 
votes  are  polled. 

Mr.  Henry  also  said:  "I  believe  In  true 
democracy  and  honesty  In  elections,  and 
McMinn  County  is  going  to  have  decency  and 
honesty." 

The  Republicans  and  the  Clyde  Rogers 
faction  are  remaining  quiet,  with  the  GI's 
taking  the  lead.  But  aU  three  admit  that 
careful  organization  has  been  set  up.  with 
election-day  workers  to  be  plentiful  and 
watchers  to  be  sUtioned  at  every  poUlng 
place. 

The  1946  battle  of  the  baUot  boxes  may 
prove  anything  but  an  exception  to  that  rule. 
Much  is  at  stake  and  neither  side  expects  to 
pull  its  punches  on  the  1st  day  of  August. 


Addrei I  of  Rear  Adm.  Ralph  Davison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  splendid  address  made  by 
Rear  Adm.  Ralph  Davison,  United  States 
Navy,  at  the  impre.ssive  commissioning 
exercises  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Saipan.  aircraft 
carrier,  in  Philadelphia,  on  July  14,  1946, 
of  which  ship  Capt.  John  G.  Crommelin 
is  the  commanding  officer,  which  com- 
missioning was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
"Vice  Adm.  James  L.  Kauffman,  United 
States  Navy,  commandant  of  l^he  Fourth 
Naval  District: 

Admiral  Kauffman.  distinguished  guests, 
personnel  of  the  Saipan.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, when  Captain  Crommelin  asked  me  by 
telephone  some  weeks  ago  to  participate  in 
the  commissioning  of  this  fine  ship  a  host  of 
memories  came  flooding  back  to  me— mem- 
ories principally  of  the  gallant  career  of  yotu- 
captain,  then  of  the  campaign  and  Island 
conquest  which  the  name  "Saipan"  wUl  for- 
ever commemorate. 

I  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  in 
December  1943  when  John  Crommelin  came 
to  see  me.  He  had  narrowly  escaped  death 
In  the  sinking  of  Liscombe  Bay.  where  he  had 
served  as  chief  of  staff  to  my  brave  classmate. 
Rear  Admiral  Henry  Mulllnlx,  who  was  lost 
In  the  same  sinking.  He  was  still  suffering 
from  the  extensive  Injuries  he  had  received 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  skin  over  the 
greater  portion  of  his  body  had  the  raw  and 
painful  appearance  which  we  came  to  asso- 
ciate with  recently  healed  bums.  Yet  his 
one  thought  was  to  get  back  Into  action,  and 
back  he  yvent  as  my  own  chief  of  staff.  From 
Kwajaleln  through  Eniwetok  to  Kavleng  and 
Emlrau,  he  served  me  faithfully,  loyally,  and 
well,  but  he  did  It  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
health  and  well-being,  and  flnaUy,  to  my 
great  regret,  had  to  go  back  to  Pearl  for 
major  repairs. 

I  recite  these  few  facts,  not  so  much  In  his 
praise,  though  he  well  deserves  It,  but  as  one 
example  among  thousands  of  the  spirit  which 


carried  us  to  final  victory:  a  spirit  which 
under  his  command  and  guidance  wlU  Imbue 
this  ship.  I  saw  that  spirit  displayed  on 
innumerable  occasions,  and  I  know  that  It 
Is  alive  today,  wherever  the  Navy  has  a  ship 
or  a  shore  station.  We  are  the  inheritors 
of  a  great  legacy  Illumined  by  names  of 
men  such  as  Hopkins.  Lawrence,  Decatur, 
Porter,  Farragut,  and  Dewey;  by  names  of 
ships  like  Constitution.  Yorktown.  Olympia, 
Enterprise,  and  Franklin.  We  have  added 
more  names  to  that  long  roll,  and  one  of  the 
proudest  is  the  name  of  the  carrier  we  com- 
mission today. 

The  campaign  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Marianas,  in  which  the  capture  of  Saipan  was 
the  first  step,  wUl  be  studied  by  students 
of  naval  and  amphibious  warfare  when  we 
are  long  gone  from  this  mortal  scene.  The 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  had  perfected  the 
technique  which  won  us  Tarawa,  Kwajaleln 
and  Eniwetok;  we  were  receiving  men,  ships, 
and  munitions  In  greater  abundance  when 
the  combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  decided  on  the 
bold  stroke  that  was  finally  to  bring  us 
bases  at  Japan's  doorstep,  and  force  the  Japa- 
nese Navy  to  fight  for  the  first  time  since 
Midway. 

The  Initial  landing  on  Saipan  was  accom- 
plished without  great  loss,  but  the  subse- 
quent clearing  of  the  island  taxed  our  Army 
and  Marine  landing  force  to  the  utmost. 
The  enemy  resisted  to  the  last  man,  and 
forced  us  to  commit  even  our  floating  re- 
serve. It  was  on  Saipan  that  we  encountered 
Japanese  fanaticism  at  Its  cruel  worst — hun- 
dreds of  Japanese  civilians,  penned  between 
our  lines  and  the  cliffs  of  the  north  coast, 
threw  their  chUdren  into  the  sea.  and  then 
hurled  themselves  after  them. 

The  Island  was  finally  secured,  but  not 
until  the  Fifth  Fleet  had  encountered  and 
broken  the  desperate  attempt  of  the  Japa- 
nese Navy  to  thwart  our  conquest  of  the 
Marlannas.  In  the  first  battle  of  the  PhUlp- 
plne  Sea,  Admiral  Mltschers  Task  Force  58 
met  and  threw  back  the  best  the  Japs  could 
offer:  and  then,  in  one  of  the  most  daring 
actions  of  the  Pacific  war,  sent  them  fiylng 
headlong  in  defeat;  a  defeat  from  which  they 
never  fully  recovered,  for  they  had  lost  the 
cream  of  their  carrier  air  force,  which  they 
could  never  again  replace. 

You  can  see,  then,  why  Saipain  will  always 
be  an  honored  name.  It  slgnallxes  the  be- 
ginning of  our  reconquest  of  cur  lost  island 
of  Guam.  It  will  be  associated  forever  with 
the  gallantry  of  our  marines.  It  will  recall, 
wherever  Navy  men  are  gathered,  the  mighty 
power  of  our  carrier  task  forces,  which  swept 
across  the  Pacific  in  a  blading  arc  of  destruc- 
tion which  ended  In  Tokyo  Bay. 

We  are  living  in  a  period  of  uncertainty, 
when  the  lessons  of  the  war  are  still  be- 
clouded by  our  nearness  to  them,  when  we 
lack  the  perspective  that  time  alone  can  give. 
The  problems  of  demobilization,  of  reorgani- 
zation, of  world  peace,  of  the  future  of  our 
armed  forces,  crowd  thick  about  us.  Nothing 
seems  secure  in  a  world  of  Insecurity. 

Yet  there  are  some  imperishable  truths  to 
which  we  may  hold  fast  for  all  time,  whose 
validity  is  attested  by  every  page  of  history. 
One  of  these  truths  is  the  profound  Influence 
of  seapower  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations. 
Twice  within  a  generation  we  have  seen  Ger- 
many beaten  to  her  knees  because  she  never 
understood  the  proper  application  of  sea- 
power  in  peace  or  war.  Despite  her  early  suc- 
cesses, the  Inexorable  might  which  seapwwer 
conferred  upon  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  slowly  throttled  her,  and  finally 
brought  her  crashing  down  In  utter  ruin. 

The  applicability  of  the  same  lesson  to 
Japan  is  not  so  simply  drawn,  yet.  If  we  look 
closely,  we  will  see  the  reason  for  her  defeat. 
From  her  earliest  recorded  history  Japan  had 
regarded  her  sea  power  solely  as  an  adjunct 
to  her  army.  It  was  a  convoy  and  escort 
force;  it  was  never  a  "blue-water"  navy.  The 
futUe  frittering  away  of  her  naval  forces  in 
her  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  us  from 


Ouadalcanal:  the  disasters  which  OTcrtook 
her  at  Midway,  at  the  PhUlpplne  Sea;  off 
Leyte  and  Cape  Engano.  all  point  to  her 
Ignorance  of  the  proper  application  of  sea 
power.  Of  able  and  educated  naval  officers 
she  had  plenty,  but  they  were  ever  and  in- 
creasingly subordinate  to  her  army  high  com- 
mand, which  dominated  not  only  the  Japa- 
nese Navy  but  the  whole  Japanese  Nation. 

Surely  there  is  a  lesson  here  for  us.  Four 
times  since  the  Revolution— in  1789.  In  1812. 
In  1917.  and  In  1941— we  have  seen  our  policy 
of  neutrality  faU  and  have  been  drawn  Into 
world  conflict.  Twice— in  1917  and  in  1941— 
we  have  been  granted  an  interval  in  which 
to  gird  on  our  armor  by  the  Interposition  of 
sea  power,  in  both  cases  British  sea  power, 
between  ourselves  and  our  Atlantic  adversary. 
Again,  in  1941.  we  were  saved  from  disaster 
in  the  Pacific  by  the  obsession  of  the  Japa- 
nese with  land  conquest,  instead  of  with  an 
extension  of  her  sea  power.  Are  we  so  oblivi- 
ous to  the  lessons  of  history  that  we  will  not 
learn  that  our  national  existence  is  forever 
dependent  on  control  of  the  sea? 

A  second  truth,  one  which  comes  closer 
home  because  it  affects  us  as  indlvidua's. 
Is  the  superiority  of  moral  courage  over  ma- 
terial factors  in  war.  A  great  soldier.  Napo- 
leon Boneparte.  himself  put  the  ratio  as 
3  to  1.  Whatever  the  exact  ratio  may  be,  we 
have  had  abundant  proof  of  the  underlying 
principle.  The  indomitable  moral  courage  of 
the  British,  rising  from  the  holocaust  of 
Dunkerque  to  build  anew  her  shattered  army; 
the  almost  incredible  tenacity  of  the  Russians 
before  Stalingrad;  the  swift  unification  of  cur 
own  divided  nation  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
our  miraculous  arming  of  the  whole  world 
against  the  forces  of  fascism;  are  not  these 
sufficient  proof  of  the  triumph  of  moral 
courage  over  material  disaster? 

Let  us  read  aright  then  the  pages  of  his- 
tory: let  us  Insure  the  preservation  of  our 
American  way  of  life,  and  the  success  of  our 
foreign  policy,  by  the  provision  of  such  sea 
power  as  Is  symbolized  by  this  mighty  ship. 
But  let  us  never  forget  that  it  Is  men.  not 
ships,  which  make  a  navy;  and  let  each  of 
us  resolve  to  be  worthy  of  the  traditions 
embodied  in  the  proud  name  of  Saipan.  To 
her  captain,  officers,  and  crew  we  wish  God- 
speed; to  her  aviators,  happy  landings. 


I# 


A  Basic  I>sae  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WriSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  July  15, 1946 
Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  14,  1946. 

A  BASIC  ISSUX  IN  FITBOPC 

The  outcome  of  a  struggle  over  new  con- 
stitutional structures,  now  at  a  critical  point 
both  in  France  and  Poland,  wUl  do  much  to 
determine  the  future  political  balance  of 
Europe  The  issue  in  each  country  Involves 
something  similar  to  our  own  American  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances.  The  people  of 
France  and  Poland  must  decide  whether  they 
want  their  laws  made  in  a  single  legUlallve 
txxly,  unrestrained  by  any  other  control,  or 
In  a  two-chamber  legislature,  where  proposed 
laws  may  be  subject  to  reconsideration,  com- 
promise and  adjustment. 

Back  of  this  question,  of  course,  and  funda- 
mental to  lU  solution  U  the  effort  of  the 
Commimist  Party  to  esUblUh  minority  rule 
through  democratic  forms.    It  consUtently 
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aft»r  only  one  term   in  cxnce,  uuh  •  • 
developed. 

Mr.  Dunn,  the  county  court  clerk  nominee. 
wanted  to  run  lor  sberlff.     The  ctory  got* 


(By  WUlard  Tarbrough) 
Athzhs.  July  13.— More  than  10.000  persona 
have  been  qualified  to  vote  In  the  McMlnn 


GI'8  said  that  if  any  member  did  carry  ft 
gun  he  certainly  wouldn't  be  carrying  It  with 
the  intention  of  handing  It  over. 
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advocates  the  unicameral  legislature.  It  be* 
lleves  tb:it  in  nations  where  there  la  a  mtil- 
tipltrity  of  parties  a  disciplined  legislative 
minority,  voting  as  a  bloc,  can  shatter  the 
ranks  of  an  undisciplined  and  divided  major- 
ity or  exercise  a  paralyzing  veto.  Such  a 
condition  would  provide  the  first  essential 
for  a  party  distatorshtp.  Opponents  of  com- 
munism see  this  clearly.  They  demand  a 
bicameral  leglslattire.  supported  by  an  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  aet-up  which  can 
resist  such  disruption  and  guarantee  majority 
government. 

In  France,  where  tl^e  voters  at  the  latest 
election  rejected  a  Communist-sponsored 
constitution  and  confirmed  the  moderate 
Popular  Republicans  as  the  dominant  party, 
the  Communists  are  heavily  outnumbered  In 
the  electorate.  In  Poland,  which  already  has 
a  provisional  Communist  government,  they 
may  be.  In  the  recent  referendimi  held  there 
under  repressive  conditions  the  radical  parties 
won  only  60  percent  of  the  counted  vote. 
One  of  the  proposals  of  the  referendum  was 
to  abolish  the  senate,  as  established  under 
the  constitution  of  1921.  and  approve  a  tmi- 
cameral  legislature.  Mikolajczyks  Polish 
Peasant  Party  regUtercd  a  40  percent  vote 
against  the  proposition.  So  even  in  Poland, 
where  final  elections  have  not  yet  been  held, 
the  situation  remains  in  flux,  with  the  con- 
stitution structure  undetermined.  In 
Prance  the  matter  is  all  but  decided.  It 
•aema  certain  that  the  present  constitutional 
•aaembly  will  endorse  a  legislature  of  two 
chambers.  The  French  people  evidently  be- 
lieve that  a  unicameral  legislature,  while  It 
may  work  In  Kngland.  where  minority  rule  is 
tmf>osslble.  would  be  a  danger  at  this  time  to 
the  French  state. 


OPA  Was  ao  AKen  Weed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1946 
Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
further  contribution  to  the  current  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  a  revival  of  price 
control  will  be  best  for  the  economy  of 
the  country ,-and  in  the  interest  of  our 
people.  I  present  to  my  colleapues  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Medford 
(Mass.)  Press  of  July  5.  1946: 

OPA    Waa    AW    ALIIN    WETO — IT    HAS    WILTED;    LET 

rr  Dii 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said:  "Were  we  di- 
rected from  Washington  when  to  sow  and 
when  to  reap,  we  should  soon  want  bread." 

We  have  Just  issued  from  several  years  of 
Government  control  of  production  and  prices; 
we  have  been  told  what  we  should  eat  and 
what  we  should  wear,  and  how  much  we 
should  pay. 

One  result  has  been,  as  Jefferson  wisely 
foresaw,  that  we  have  wanted  bread. 

The  OPA  ended  perhaps  too  abruptly.  But, 
having  ended,  its  resurrection  is  pointless. 

Let's  not  be  misled  by  the  mass  of  propa- 
ganda. True,  prices  have  gone  up  somewhat 
and  will  go  up  some  more.  This  was  antic- 
ipated. But  food  and  clothing  and  mer- 
chandise are  headed  at  last  for  the  open 
market,  now  that  obstacles  to  production 
have  been  removed;  prices  will  automati- 
cally level  off— It  has  always  happened. 

Regardless  of  what  OPA's  entrenched  ad- 
vocates assert,  a  revival  of  the  OPA — even  a 
akeletonized  OPA — would  not  be  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  public.  We  have  had  a  full 
dose  cf  artificial  control  and  bungUng  and 
Bhortagea  and  black  markets. 


This  Is  not  Russia,  where  the  government 
tells  you  how  many  aborts  and  how  many 
socks  you  can  buy.  This  Is  America  and 
democracy.  The  OPA  sprouted  as  an  alien 
weed:  now  that  it  has  wUted  let  It  die  a 
natural  death. 


Railroad  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  signed  the  Grosser  discharge  petition 
in  the  firm  belief  that  the  bill  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  consider- 
able merit  and  that  the  House  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate  it.  Ob- 
viously, some  changes  in  the  law  were 
desirable,  but  it  was  the  responsibility  of 
this  House  to  write  the  bill.  I  voted  for 
amendments  offered  by  the  committee, 
which  to  .some  degree  modified  the  pro- 
posals offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [  Mr.  Grosser  1 .  I  could  not  support 
the  bill  as  now  written. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post,  In 
a  recent  editorial,  correctly  analyzes  the 
mistakes  in  that  bill,  to  which  I  subscribe. 
Under  permission  previously  granted,  I 
include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

aAILROAO    PENSIONS 

The  turmoil  over  OPA,  the  fate  of  the 
British  Iban,  and  possibly  prehollday  absorp- 
tion in  personal  affairs  may  account  for  the 
lack  of  public  interest  in  House  passage  of 
the  Croeser  bUl  amending  the  railroad  re- 
tirement and  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tems. Yet  the  far-reaching -clianges  intro- 
duced by  that  bill  vitally  concern  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
Those  moet  directly  and  immediately  con- 
cerned, of  course,  are  railway  employees  and 
the  railroads,  since  the  bill  calls  for  greatly 
enlarged  benefits  and  at  the  same  time  would 
increase  substantially  the  already  heavy  costs 
of  financing  the  railway  retirement  system. 

Whether  the  House  itself  knew  what  It 
was  voting  for  when  It  approved  the  Grosser 
bill  seems  doubtful  In  view  of  the  fact  that, 
sitting  as  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  It  bad 
previously  approved  a  series  of  modifying 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
When  a  record  vote  was  called  for.  however. 
It  promptly  made  an  about-face  and  passed 
the  bill  In  Its  original  form.  It  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  which,  we  sincerely  hope,  will  sub- 
ject It  to  drastic  revision. 

Objection  to  the  bill  as  It  now  stands  Is 
not  based  upon  belief  that  the  proposed  new 
benefits  are  per  se  undesirable,  for  that  Is 
not  the  case.  The  major  questions  at  issue 
are  (1)  whether  it  Is  desirable  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  to  bestow  upon  a  minority 
group  benefits  much  greater  than  those  en- 
Joyed  by  the  workers  Insured  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act;  and  (2)  whether  the  addi- 
tional cost  entailed  by  the  proposed  enlarge- 
ment of  benefits  ought  to  be  Imposed  upon 
a  particular  class  of  employers — the  rail- 
roads— under  existing  conditions. 

What  the  country  needs  Is  a  coordinated 
system  of  social  Insurance  with  a  greater 
measure  of  uniformity  In  the  character  and 
■cale  of  benefits.  Instead,  the  Croeser  bill 
widens  the  existing  gulf  between  the  social 
insurance  system  covering  wage  earners  In 
feneral  and  that  applicable  to  railway  em- 


ployees. It  would  Introduce  a  system  of  sur- 
vivorship benefits  at  a  level  approximately 
25  j>ercent  higher  than  that  payable  under 
social  security.  It  also  provides  for  disability 
benefits  entirely  unconnected  *ith  employ- 
ment, although  no  provlEion  for  such  serv- 
ice-disconnected benefits  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  Social  Security  Act.  In  case  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  maxlmim  benefits  are 
raised  from  $20  to  $25  per  week,  and  the 
duration  of  benefits  raised  from  20  to  26 
weeks.  Moreover,  maternity  and  sick  bene- 
fits are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  unemployment 
reserve  funds,  even  though  the  illness  may 
be  entirely  unconnected  with  employment. 
Chairman  Lea  of  the  House  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  estimates  that  a  social- 
security  system  as  lit>eral  as  that  proposed  by 
the  Crosser  bill  would  cost  the  people  of  this 
country  over  $20,000,000,000  a  year.  By  that 
token  a  particularistic  pension  system  appli- 
cable solely  to  raUway  workers  Is  certain  to 
prove  highly  costly.  The  bill  Itself  provides 
for  a  staggering  levy  amounting  by  1952  to 
15' i  percent  of  pay  rolls,  with  the  roads 
paying  9 ',4  percent.  Moreover,  actuarial  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  even  this  levy  would 
fall  far  short  of  what  is  required  to  make 
the  system  self-supporting  and  actuarially 
sound.  The  Immediate  cost  to  the  roads  of 
the  larger  benefits  is  estimated  at  about 
$100,000,000  per  year.  Since  the  roads  are 
already  in  financial  straits  and  appealing 
for  Increases  in  freight  rates.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  larger  benefits 
would  ultimately  be  shifted  to  the  public 
in  the  form  of  higher  charges  for  transpor- 
tation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
ultimate  effects  of  extravagant  particularistic 
insurance  systems  of  this  type  upon  the 
economy.  For  once  insurance  rights  are  es- 
tablished, changes  that  may  be  essential  In 
the  public  Interest  will  undoubtedly  meet 
with  bitter  opposition  from  the  groups  that 
have  acquired  preferential  Insured  status. 


Inflation  Fears 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1946 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of 
Saturday,  July  13,  1946: 

INFLATION  FEARS 

We  have  been  so  saturated  with  New  Deal 
propaganda  of  the  publicity-minded  Chester 
Bowles  pattern  that  most  people  really  ex- 
pected to  be  blown  high  into  the  air  the  day 
of  the  great  OPA  bomb  burst. 

Here  we  have  survived  for  two  weeks  with- 
out OPA  and  we  haven't  had  to  yell  bloody 
murder  at  the  top  of  our  lungs.  For  we  of 
Cincinnati,  sick  city  some  folks  like  to  be- 
lieve 't  is.  are  a  hardy  people,  who  have  stuck 
together  and  weathered  many  an  emergency. 

First,  our  Council,  unlike  the  Congress  and 
President  Tnmian.  promptly  froze  rents, 
which,  after  all.  Is  the  chief  concern  of  re- 
sponsible people  who  fear  Inflation.  Our 
merchants  promised  to  hold  the  line,  and 
hold  the  line  they  have,  splendidly.  Cincin- 
nati Is  fortunate  in  that  department-store 
business  here  Is  highly  competitive.  Run- 
away Inflation  Just  Isn't  In  the  cards  for 
thrifty  Cincinnatians,  for  our  merchants  for 
years  have  engaged  In  healthy  competition, 
and  the  consumer  has  enjoyed  sane  prices 
on  the  standard  necessities  of  life. 


avb«,   AAww 


praise,  though  he  well  deserves  it,  but  as  one 
example  among  thousands  of  the  spirit  which 


futile  frittering  away  of  her  naval  forces  in 
her  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  us  from 


Communist  Party  to  estaoiisn  minoruy  ru»«. 
through  democratic  forma.    It  consieuntly 
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We  have,  also  fortunately,  responsible  land- 
lords who  do  not  wish  more  than  an  equi- 
table mark-up  in  rentals.  We  have  trust- 
worthy motorcar  dealers  who  wish  to  remain 
In  business  after  any  threat  of  Inflation  has 
passed  and  not  profit  through  black-market 
prices  which  OPA  fostered,  however  Indi- 
rectly, in  the  past.  We  have  honest  food 
purveyors  who  are  making  every  effort  to  sta- 
bilize prices  for  housewives,  and  some  are 
losing  money  right  now  on  certain  items  In 
order  that  we  may  still  exist  within  our 
budgets. 

Cincinnatians  are  doing  without  bread. 
During  the  war  we  were  forced  to  forego 
white  shirts,  clothing  and  nylons,  motor  cars, 
and  tires.  We  even  were  forced  to  forego,  oxir 
beer  for  a  week  recently.  Some  of  us  may 
have  to  pass  up  butter  until  normal  prices 
return. 

For,  as  long  as  Cincinnati  largely  is  popu- 
lated with  sensible  people  and  responsible 
businessmen,  we  need  not  fear  wild  Inflation 
as  genuinely  as  certain  administration  poli- 
ticians would  have  us  do,  should  OPA  be 
retained  only  In  skeleton  form. 


The  Attlhide  of  the  Truman  Administra- 
tion Toward  the  Purity  of  the  Ballot 
Box 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
this  heading  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  under  the  date 
line  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  7,  appear- 
ing in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  It  contains  the  picture  of  the 
recipient  of  the  pardon  under  the  head- 
line "Pardoned  by  Truman."  The  article 
is  captioned  by  the  words  of  the  par- 
doned criminal,  "  T  earned  it,'  says  par- 
doned vote  stealer.  Pendergast  aide  re- 
ceives Truman  favor." 
"I  Earned  It,"  Says  Pardoned  Vote  Stealer — 

Pendergast  Aide  Receives  Truman  Favor 

Kansas  Cftt,  Mo.,  July  7.— "I  think  1 
earned  It."  was  the  only  comment  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Ryan  regarding  the  Presidential 
pardon  for  vote  frauds  she  was  disclosed 
yesterday  to  have  received  "some  time  ago." 

Mrs.  Ryan  bossed  the  old  twelfth  ward  for 
the  Pendergast  machine  In  Its  heyday  as  the 
ruler  of  Kansas  City  politics.  She  was  con- 
vlcted  of  election  frauds  after  a  grand  Jury 
inquiry  Into  the  1936  election  and  entered 
prison  in  1939  with  a  3-year  sentence.  She 
was  paroled  after  serving  21  months. 

POLITICAL    rights    RESTORED 

The  pardon,  which  came  from  President 
Truman  on  a  date  not  yet  ascertained,  has 
the  effect  of  restoring  to  Mrs.  Ryan  political 
rights  she  lost  through  her  conviction. 
These  Include  the  right  to  vote,  the  right 
to  hold  public  office,  and  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections  as  a  worker. 

Rumors  that  Mrs.  Ryan  had  been  the  re- 
cipient of  Presidential  clemency  have  been 
current  here  for  several  months,  and  In  the 
city  election  last  March  there  were  reports 
she  was  participating  actively  as  a  worker 
for  the  remnants  of  the  shattered  Pender- 
gast machine.  Mr.  Truman  was  himself  a 
protege  of  this  machine  for  22  years. 

Confirmation  of  the  existence  of  the  pardon 
came  yesterday  when  Frank  McCabe,  chief 
assistant  election  commissioner,  said  Mrs. 
Ryan  had  presented  the  pardon  to  him  and 


that  he  had  thereupon  restored  her  to  the 
election  rolls  as  a  qualified  voter.  He  did 
not  say  when  this  took  place. 

RETRAIN    FROM    COMMENT 

City  officials  and  persons  active  In  politics 
refrained  from  commenting  on  the  Presi- 
dential action,  although  there  was  specula- 
tion that  he  had  apparently  wasted  little 
time  after  becoming  President  before  eras- 
ing the  blight  of  conviction  from  his  former 
political  coworker. 

It  was  recalled  that  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  used  strong  language 
in  affirming  her  conviction,  asserting  she  was 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  conspiracy  and 
through  bribery  and  Intimidation  organized, 
directed,  and  controlled  the  conspiracy  from 
its  inception. 

In  Washington.  D.  C,  the  White  House 
had  no  comment  today. 

Commenting  on  this  article,  the  Knox- 
ville  Journal,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  in  an 
editorial  by  its  editor,  the  Honorable  Guy 
L.  Smith,  had  this  to  say:  "When  is  a 
thief  not  a  thief?  One  answer  appears 
to  be  'When  election  is  thing  that  is 
stolen.'  " 

WHEN    IS  A   THIEF   NOT   A   THIEF? ONE   ANSWER 

APPEARS    TO    BE     "WHEN     ELECTION     IS    THING 
THAT    IS    STOLEN" 

It  was  revealed  In  Kansas  City  a  few  days 
ago  that  a  certain  Mrs.  Frances  Ryan,  who 
under  old  Tom  Pendergast  was  Democratic 
boss  of  the  Twelfth  Ward  in  that  city  untU 
lodged  in  the  penitentiary  for  violation  of 
the  election  laws,  had  received  from  Mr. 
Truman  a  Presidential  pardon,  technically 
restoring  to  her  all  the  rights  and  perqui- 
sites of  citizenship  In  this  fair  land. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
In  confirming  her  conviction  and  sentence  of 
a  years,  made  this  enlightening  comment: 

"A  consideration  of  the  testimony  war- 
ranted the  Jury,  we  think,  in  believing  that 
appellant  (Mrs.  Ryan),  through  bribery  and 
Intimidation,  organized,  directed,  and  con- 
trolled the  conspiracy  from  Its  Inception 
and  was  Its  guiding  spirit. 

"She  not  only  participated  In  the  con- 
spiracy, but  she  was  the  arch  conspirator, 
and  dominated,  guided,  and  controlled  the 
election  officers  of  this  precinct." 

To  the  average  United  States  citizen,  for- 
tunately, stealing  Is  stealing,  whether  one  Is 
talking  about  a  watch  or  an  election.  Bribery 
and  intimidation  are  no  more  respectable, 
when  applied  to  elections,  than  they  are  In 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  believes  a  thief  to  be 
a  thief,  whether  it's  an  election  at  stake  or 
a  sack  of  money. 

To  this  majority.  It  would  have  appeared 
Just  as  appropriate  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  have  Issued  a  Presidential 
pardon  to  any  two-bit  thug  ever  paroled  from 
any  State  penitentiary,  or  any  chicken  thief, 
as  it  was  for  this  lofty  gesture  to  have  been 
extended  by  Mr.  Truman  to  a  Kansas  City 
election  thief.  We  believe  that  this  view 
would  have  been  that  of  most  Presidents  of 
the  United  States. 

It  could  not  have  been  Mr.  Truman's,  by 
any  stretch  of  the  Imagination.  As  a  working 
member  of  the  Pendergast  organization,  he 
could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fraud  through 
which  that  corrupt  machine  maintained  it- 
self only  If  he  could  have  established  that 
he  had  only  half  sense.  To  him.  therefore, 
the  sacred  character  of  the  ballot  must  b« 
only  some  sort  of  myth  that  one  reads  about 
In  newspapers. 

In  addition,  there  may  have  been  some 
feeling  of  personal  friendship  Involved  In  the 
restoration  of  Mrs.  Ryan's  citizenship.  It 
may  be  that  her  old  twelfth-ward  machine 
was  instrumental  In  elevating  Mr.  Truman 
to  a  Jackson  County  Judgeship  In  1922,  or 
to  the  presiding  Judgeship  of  the  county 
court  in  1926. 


In  addition  to  these  perhaps  personal  con- 
siderations, of  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Pendergast  organization  and  perhaps  of  hav- 
ing been  supported  by  this  proven  election 
thief.  It  must  also  be  kept  In  mind  that  the 
New  Deal  as  established  by  Roosevelt  and  in- 
herited by  Truman  has  actually  been  built 
with  one  of  Its  three  pillars  the  wholesale 
corruption  of  the  ballot  box. 

History  will  record  that  the  New  Deal  was 
elected  and  maintained  In  office  by  a  three- 
way  combination  of  southern  Democrats, 
labor  politicians,  and  most  Important  of  all, 
big-city  machines  such  as  those  fashioned 
by  Tom  Pendergast.  of  Kansas  City,  Ed  Kelly, 
of  Chicago.  Frank  Hague,  of  Newark.  Ed 
Flynn.  of  the  Bronx,  and  Ed  Crump,  of  Mem- 
phis. To  any  of  these  gentlemen,  the  sacred - 
ness  of  the  ballot  could  not  be  more  than  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  Mr.  Truman,  as  a  prime 
beneficiary  of  their  efforts,  could  scarcely 
regard  the  corruption  of  the  ballot  any  more 
seriously  than  they,  or  than  did  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. 

Mrs.  Ryan,  therefore,  may  be  simply  an 
election  thief  to  most  of  us.  but  so  far  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned she  Is  doubtless  draped  In  the  habUl- 
ments  of  one  of  the  early  Roosevelt  martyrs. 

In  contrast  with  the  sordid  story  of  the 
notorious  election  thefts  of  the  rottenest 
of  all  rotten  political  machines,  the  Tom 
Pendergast  dyna.-Jty  of  Kansas  City.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Nashville  Tennessean: 

The  Carter  County  courthouse  was  filled 
at  the  beginning  of  this  week  as  Judge  D.  A. 
Vines  of  the  circuit  court  gravely  addressed 
the  new  grand  Jury  that  will  sit  through  the 
coming  elections. 

I  have  known  Judge  D.  A.  Vines  for 
the  past  40  years.  He  Is  a  learned  law- 
yer, a  just,  upright,  and  fearless  judge. 

After  having  called  the  attention  of 
the  grand  jury  to  a  political  situation  ex- 
isting in  Tennessee  where  through  the 
power  of  a  political  machine,  elections 
are  controlled,  Judge  Vines  said: 

We  here  in  this  great  hill  section  of  East 
Tennessee  trust  that  such  conditions  may 
forever  be  kept  from  our  door. 

The  judge  paused,  and  continued: 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  Is  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  every  man  or  woman  of  law- 
ful age  who  has  lawfully  registered,  paid  the 
poll  tax  and  qualified  according  to  law.  to 
vote  for  the  candidate  of  his  own  choice — 
and  I  charge  you  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  Interfere  with  that  right.  No  one  has 
the  right  to  stuff  or  change  the  ballot  box, 
the  vote  that  goes  In  by  the  voter  should 
come  out  and  be  counted  as  he  or  she  voted 
said  vote. 

In  Carter  County  the  names  of  the 
jurymen  read  like  the  passenger  list  of 
one  of  those  ocean-daring  packets  that 
first  brought  sturdy  and  freedom-loving 
.settlers  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  and 
England  to  these  shores.  Those  stal- 
warts never  tolerated  dominion. 
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In  the  Offing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1946 

Mr.    MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  is  from  the 
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July  6.  1946.  edition  of  the  Washington 
Tunes-Herald: 

MOOX7IXO   OPA   LAW    LIXXLT 

Beit  fruesB  now  1»  that  mndifled  OPA  bill 
reported  In  Senate  will  pas«;  that  Truman 
will  sign  tt. 

But  price*  will  go  up  under  It,  oome  say 
as  much  as  20  percent. 

Southerners  |h  Congress  will  support  bill 
this  time  since 'they  got  what  they  want  for 
cotton  and  trusit  Agriculture  Department  to 
give  them  what  they  want  for  food  Items. 

This  article  Indicates  the  sectionalism 
which  creeps  into  nearly  all  legislation 
presented  by  the  present  administration. 
Anyone  who  has  followed  the  price-con- 
ttol  legi.slation  knows  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  carried  on  two  OPAs.  One 
Is  special  privileges  for  the  few;  the  sec- 
ond is  little  privilege  for  the  many. 

President  Truman,  when  he  gave  his 
political  speech  vetoing  the  OPA  bill,  did 
noi  tell  the  American  people  that  the 
Taf  t  amendment  did  not  give  any  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  or  dealers  any  legis- 
lative advantages  that  had  not  already 
been  accorded  the  cotton  people. 

The  South  does  not  believe  in  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  for  themselves 
because  they  erected  embargoes  and 
other  barriers  to  protect  the  products  of 
the  South  but  were  and  are  eager  to  put 
them  in  operation  for  the  products  of  the 
North. 

In  other  words,  they  weakened  the 
economic  position  of  the  northern  prod- 
ucts while  they  entered  a  shelter  pro- 
tected by  the  embargo  and  other  trade 
barriers. 

"  Most  Americans  have  caught  on  to 
that  one  and  will  catch  on  to  what  the 
New  Dealers  are  trying  to  do  with  the 
OPA  legislation.  They  are  following  the 
same  course  they  did  with  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Treaties. 


Secretary  Byni««'  Report  on  Meeting  of 
Coancil  of  Forei^  Ministers  in  Paris 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  ctotciA 
IN  THE  SINATB  OF  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Tucsdai/.  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  S>.  1946 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Byrnes,  over  the  radio  last  night, 
reporting  on  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

After  every  great  war  the  victors  find  the 
making  of  peace  difficult  and  disappointing. 
It  took  the  13  American  States  more  than  5 
years  after  winning  our  Independence  to 
\  agree  upon  a  constitution  which  promised 
"^  anytblng  like  a  durable  peace  among  them- 
selves. 

To  build  world  peace  requires  even  greater 
tolerai:ce.  patience,  and  imderstandlng.  It 
requires  the  will  and  abUlty  to  seek  the  best. 


to  accept  the  best  obtainable,  and  then  to 
make  the  best  obtainable  work. 

As  war  breeds  war,  so  peace  can  be  made 
to  breed  peace. 

That  Is  why  President  Truman  and  I  were 
determined  at  Potsdam  last  summer.  2 
months  after  VE-day,  to  set  up  a  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers.  We  were  eager  to  have 
the  council  start  the  making  of  peace  and 
to  make  peace  as  quickly  as  possible  wher- 
ever possible. 

It  was  obvious,  then,  that  the  making  of 
peace  with  Germany  would  take  time.  There 
was  no  German  government  to  deal  with, 
and  no  agreement  as  to  how  soon  we  should 
permit  a  German  government  to  function. 
It  was  equally  obvious  that  a  start  could 
be  made  toward  making  peace  with  Italy 
and  the  states  which  were  satellites  of  the 
Axl.s.  They  had  governments,  fio  we  started 
there. 

The  whole  world  knows  how  great  the 
striiggle  has  been  during  the  last  10  months 
to  harmonize  the  views  of  the  great  powers 
so  as  to  make  possible  the  presentation  of 
tentative  drafts  of  treaties  to  a  peace  con- 
ference. That  struggle  has  now  been  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion  and  the  Peace  Con- 
ference has  been  called  to  meet  In  Paris  on 
July  29. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  will  consider  the  recommendations 
and  agree  upon  the  final  texts  so  that  the 
treaties  may  be  signed  by  the  delegates  be- 
fore the  conference  adjourns. 

The  drafts  of  treaties  agreed  upon  are  not 
the  best  which  human  wit  could  devise. 
But  they  are  the  beat  which  human  wit 
could  get  the  four  principal  allies  to  agree 
upc'n.  They  represent  as  satisfactory  an  ap- 
proach to  the  return  of  peace  as  we  could 
hcpe  for  In  this  Imperfect  and  war-weary 
world. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  In  these 
matters  represented  not  only  the  Judgment 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  also  the  Judgment  of  Senator  Connallt 
and  Senator  VANOENBEac,  whose  long  experi- 
ence in  cur  foreign  relations  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  specific  issues  made  their 
counsel  invaluable. 

The  greatest  struggle  was  over  the  Italian 
treaty,  and  the  greatest  issue  Involved  In 
that  treaty  was  the  fate  of  Trieste  and  ad- 
jacent territory  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  Istrlan  Peninsula.  The  American  dele- 
gation, supported  by  the  French  and  British, 
urged  that  Trieste  and  adjacent  territory, 
which  are  predominantly  Italian,  should  re- 
main with  Italy  and  the  -predominantly 
Slavic   hinterland  should   go   to  Yugoslavia. 

The  Soviet  Union  argued  strongly  that 
Trieste  and  adjacent  territory  should  not 
be  cut  off  from  Its  immediate  hinterland. 
While  It  admitted  that  a  few  cities  and 
towns  along  the  coast  were  predominantly 
lUllan.  It  trgued  that  the  Istrlan  Peninsula 
should  be  regarded  as  a  whole  and  that  so 
regarded  It  was  predominantly  Yugoslav. 
This  view  was  also  urged  by  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Soviet  Union  further  urged  that 
greater  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
Yugoslav  claims  than  to  the  Italian  claims, 
because,  while  Italy  as  one  of  the  Axis  part- 
ners, was  responsible  for  bringing  on  the  war 
against  the  Allies  and  for  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  Allied  lives,  Yugoslavia  had 
fought  on  the  Allied  side  throughout  the 
war  and  had  suffered  from  the  attacks  of 
Itaiy. 

As  neither  the  Soviets  nor  ourselves  were 
prepared  to  yield,  we  then  proposed  that  the 
Issue  be  left  to  the  peace  conference  but  the 
Soviets  would  not  agree. 

This  left  us  In  a  more  serious  dllmma 
than  most  people  realized.  We  could  make  a 
separate  peace  with  Italy,  leaving  her  Trieste, 
but  the  Soviet  and  Yugoslav  Governmenta 
and  possibly  others  would  not  accept  that 

treaty. 

If  we  made  a  separate  peace,  the  Soviet  and 
Yugoslav  Coverumenta  would-  tindoubtedly 


demand  that  Italy  make  a  separate  peace  with 
them,  ceding  Trieste  to  Yugoslavia.  If  Italy 
refused,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  dif- 
ficulties which  would  arise. 

Even  If  no  one  of  tis  presented  a  treaty  to 
Italy,  a  disarmed  Italy  could  bold  Trieste 
against  the  army  of  Yugoslavia  only  so  long 
as  our  troops  held  It  for  her. 

In  an  effort  to  break  this  deadlock,  the 
French  Informally  suggested  that  Trieste  and 
adjacent  terrltoiy  be  separated  from  Italy 
but  not  ceded  to  Yugoslavia,  and  that  its 
security  and  Integrity  be  Internationally 
guaranteed. 

At  first  no  one  liked  this  proposal.  But 
the  more  It  was  studied  the  more  It  seemed 
to  offer  a  reasonable  basis  for  agreement. 
It  was  recalled  that  before  Italy  entered 
World  War  I  she  had  proposed  that  the 
Trieste  area  should  become  an  autonomous 
state. 

Our  delegation  Insisted  that  the  area 
should  be  protected  by  the  United  Nations 
and  not  by  Joint  agreement  between  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia  as  the  Soviets  proposed,  and 
not  by  the  four  principal  Allied  Powers  as 
suggested  by  the  French.  Our  proposals  were 
accepted. 

The  proposal  as  finally  agreed  upon  leaves 
Gorizla  and  Montfalcone  with  Italy  in  the 
north  and  Includes  within  the  free  territory 
of  Trieste  the  rest  of  the  area  west  of  the 
agreed  ethnic  line. 

It  is  true  that  the  proposed  free  territory 
of  Trieste  is  predominantly  Italian  in  the 
city  and  predominantly  Slav  outside  the  city. 
But  neither  the  Italians  nor  the  Slavs  in  this 
territory  are  placed  under  alien  rule.  They 
are  given  home  rule.  The  people  will  elect 
their  own  assembly  and  the  assembly  will 
elect  the  officials  to  administer  the  laws. 
They  will  be  subject  to  supervision  only  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and  by 
an  Impartial  governor  appointed  by  the  Se- 
curity Cotmcll. 

The  prosperity  and  welfare  of  Trieste  are 
linked  not  only  with  Italy  but  with  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  countries  of  central  Europe. 
It  is  the  natural  outlet  of  central  Europe 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  only  railroads 
entering  Trieste  come  through  Yugoslavia 
and  are  controlled  by  Yugoslavia.  Repre- 
sentatives of  that  government  asserted  that 
if  Trieste  were  given  to  Italy  they  would  di- 
vert traffic  to  Flume  or  some  other  port  In 
Yugoslavia. 

Because  of  the  bad  feeling  between  the 
two  peoples  in  that  area,  the  control  by  the 
United  Nations  may  prove  the  best  means 
of  preventing  armed  conflict  and  relieving 
tension. 

If  the  area  were  Joined  either  with  Italy 
or  Yugoslavia  Its  political  and  economic  re- 
lations with  the  other  would  suffer.  Its  In- 
dustries might  be  urxable  to  attract  the  nec- 
essary capital,  and  labor  might  have  diffi- 
culty finding  employment. 

If  friendly  relations  are  maintained  be- 
tween the  free  territory  of  Trieste  and  her 
neighbors,  this  little  territory  may  enjoy 
greater  prosperity  and  be  a  source  of  greater 
prosperity  to  its  neighbors  than  would  be  the 
case  If  it  were  Joined  either  with  Italy  or 
Yugoslavia. 

1  am  convinced  that  the  agreed  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Trieste  is  fair  and  work- 
able if  the  peoples  most  concerned  work  to- 
gether to  make  it  so.  Unless  they  work  to- 
gether, there  can  be  no  solution.  No  final 
decision  was  reached  on  the  disposition  of 
the  Italian  colonies. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  originally  the  So- 
viets had  requested  the  trusteeship  of  Trl- 
polltania.  Tliey  stated  they  wanted  a  base 
In  the  Mediterranean  for  their  merchant 
ships.  The  French  favored  Italy  as  trustee- 
ship for  all  the  colonies,  and  at  the  April 
session  the  Soviets  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  French  proposal. 

Except  for  certain  reservations  in  respect 
to  Cyrenacia.  the  British  were  willing  to  ac- 
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cept  our  proposal  to  have  all  the  colonies 
placed  under  the  trusteeship  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters were  having  in  reaching  agreement  and 
the  danger  of  the  colonial  question  becoming 
a  pawn  In  the  settlement  of  other  Issues,  I 
suggested  that  we  defer  a  final  decision. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  the  colonies  should  be  made  by 
the  four  principal  Allied  powers  in  light  of 
the  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  Inhabitants 
and  world  peace  and  security,  taking  Into 
account  the  views  of  other  interested  gov- 
ernments. 

If  the  four  principal  Allied  powers  do  not 
agree  upon  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
colonies  within  a  year  of  the  coming  Into 
force  of  the  treaty,  they  have  bound  them- 
selves to  make  such  disposition  of  them  as 
may  b?  recommended  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations. 

The  four  powers  have  further  agreed  to 
send  commissions  to  the  colonies  to  ascer- 
tain the  wishes  of  the  local  population. 

Pending  the  final  disposition  of  the  col- 
onies, they  will  remain  under  the  existing 
British  military  administration. 

The  thing  I  like  about  the  agreement  on 
the  colonies  is  that  the  ultimate  decision 
does  not  require  unanimity.  Failing  agree- 
ment among  the  four  powers,  the  decision 
rests  with  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviets  finally  withdrew  their  objec- 
tion to  the  cession  of  the  Dodecanese  to 
Greece  and  to  the  permanent  demilitariza- 
tion of  the  Islands. 

It  was,  however,  extremely  difficult  for  us 
to  reach  agreement  on  reparations.  The 
Soviets  wanted  at  least.  $100,000,000  repara- 
tions for  the  devastation  of  their  territory  by 
the  Italian  Armies. 

Moreover,  under  the  armistice  agreements 
with  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Finland  repa- 
rations payments  of  three  hundred  million 
from  each  had  been  imposed.  The  SovieU 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  themselves  to  a 
more  lenient  reparations  policy  in  the  case  of 
Italy. 

We  on  the  other  hand  were  more  deeply 
conscious  of  the  help  that  Italy  gave  us  in 
the  last  months  of  the  war  and  opposed 
putting  on  her  a  reparations  burden  which 
would  delay  her  economic  recovery. 

We  had  previously  agreed  that  reparations 
could  be  taken  in  war  plants  not  needed  for 
Italian  peacetime  economicy  and  could  be 
paid  out  of  Italian  assets  in  Hungary,  Ru- 
r  ania,  and  Bulgaria,  But  the  SovieU  in- 
sisted that  part  of  the  reparations  should 
come  from  current  or  future  production  of 
Italian  factories  and  shipyards. 

We  reluctantly  agreed  that  the  SovieU 
could  receive  reparations  up  to  $100,000,000. 
But  we  required  them  to  agree  that  Insofar 
as  reparations  were  taken  from  Italian  pro- 
duction, the  deliveries  must  be  arranged  so 
as  to  avoid  Interference  with  economic  re- 
construction. 

We  further  required  the  SovieU  to  agree 
that  such  deliveries  should  not  commence 
for  2  years.  In  order  U)  avoid  our  having  to 
finance  Italy's  purchase  of  raw  materials  to 
furnish  manufactured  producU  to  the 
Soviets,  we  also  required  agreement  that  the 
imported  materials  needed  by  Italy  to  make 
these  deliveries  should  be  supplied  by  the 
Soviets. 

There  remain  some  questions  In  the  Italian 
treaty  and  other  treaties  on  which  we  were 
unable  to  reach  final  agreement.  As  the 
Soviet  delegation  took  the  position  that 
they  would  not  agree  to  the  calling  of  the 
peace  conference  until  the  four  governmenU 
had  harmonized  their  views  on  fundamental 
questions,  we  assume  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  regard  these  issues  as  fundamental  and 
will  accept  the  decisions  of  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

I  admit  that  prior  to  our  meeting  In  AprU 
1  had  little  hope  we  would  ever  reach  agree- 
ment.   After  our  April  meeting  I  had  less 


hope.  Now  the  prospect  for  peace  treaties 
with  five  countries  Is  bright.  Ninety  days 
after  ratification  of  those  treaties  occupation 
armies  must  be  withdrawn  except  where 
they  protect  a  line  of  communications. 
Then  the  people  of  the  occupied  states  can 
live  and  breathe  as  free  people.  Truly  we 
are  on  the  road  back  to  peace. 

I  have  no  desire  to  conceal  from  the 
American  people  the  great  struggle  and  tre- 
mendous difficulties  the  four  governments 
had  In  harmonizing  their  views  to  the  ex- 
tent they  did  on  these  treaties.  In  the  long 
run  we  shall  have  a  much  better  chance  to 
work  out  our  problems  if  we  and  our  allies 
recognize  the  basic  differences  in  our  ideas, 
standards,  and  methods,  Instead  of  trying  to 
make  ourselves  believe  that  they  do  not 
exist  or  that  they  are  less  important  than 
they  really  are. 

While  the  Council  made  real  progress 
toward  peace  with  Italy  and  the  former 
satellite  states,  it  made  no  progress  at  all 
on  the  German  and  Austrian  question.  Per- 
haps the  time  taken  In  discussion  was  not 
wholly  lost,  because  our  experience  sug- 
gests that  understandings,  particularly  with 
our  Soviet  friends,  cannot  be  reached  until 
we  have  gone  through  rounds  of  ^  erbal 
combat,  in  which  old  complaints  are  re- 
peated, past  positions,  reaffirmed,  differences 
accentuated  and  crises  provoked. 

I  am  ready  to  believe  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  understand  us,  Just  as  it  is  difflcvUt 
for  us  to  understand  them.  But  I  some- 
times think  our  Soviet  friends  fear  we  would 
think  them  weak  and  soft  If  they  agreed 
without  a  struggle  on  anything  we  wanted, 
even  though  they  wanted  it  too.  Constant 
struggle,  however.  Is  not  always  helpful  In 
a  world  longing  for  peace. 

The  SovieU  started  the  German  discussion 
with  a  prepared  statement  on  the  draft  treaty 
we  had  proposed  to  guarantee  the  continued 
demilitarization  and  disarmament  of  Ger- 
many for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  Soviet  statement  reveals  how  hard- 
pressed  the  SovieU  were  to  find  real  objec- 
tion to  a  treaty  which  gives  them  the 
assurance  that  Germany  should  never  again 
become  a  threat  to  their  security  or  to  the 
security  of  Europe. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Soviets  fully  realize 
the  doubts  and  suspicions  which  they  have 
raised  in  the  minds  of  those  In  other  coun- 
tries who  want  to  be  their  friends  by  the 
aloofness,  coolness,  and  hostility  with  which 
they  have  received  America's  offer  to  gtuu*- 
antee  Jointly  the  continued  disarmament  of 
Germany. 

Had  America  been  a  party  to  such  a  guar- 
anty after  World  War  I.  World  War  II  wotild 
never  have  occurred,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  never  have  been  attacked  and  devas- 
tated. 

Is  German  militarism  going  to  be  used  as 
a  pawn  in  a  struggle  between  the  East  and 
the  West  and  Is  German  militarism  again  to 
be  given  the  chance  to  divide  and  conquer? 

To  that  question  there  must  be  an  un- 
equivocal answer,  for  equivocation  will  In- 
crease unbearably  the  tensions  and  strains 
which  men  of  good  will  everywhere  are 
striving  to  relieve. 

The  Soviets  stated  our  proposed  treaty  was 
Inadequate;  that  It  did  not  assure  the  denazi- 
fication and  democratization  of  Germany; 
that  It  did  not  assure  them  reparations.  But 
these  are  political  matters  which  are  already 
dealth  with  In  the  Potsdam  agreement. 

Our  military  agreement  of  June  5,  1946. 
provided  for  the  prompt  disarmament  of 
armed  forces  and  demilitarization  of  war 
plants.  By  our  25-year  treaty  we  propose 
that  when  Germany  is  once  disarmed,  we 
shall  see  that  she  stays  disarmed.  We  cannot 
understand  Soviet  opposition,  especially  as 
Generalissimo  Stalin  on  last  December  24 
agreed  with  me  In  principle  on  thU  subject. 

The  Soviet  representative  stated  he  bad 
reporU  that  In   the   British   zone  the  dis- 


arming of  military  forces  was  not  being  car- 
ried out.    The  British  representatives  stated  . 
he  had  reports  that  in  the  Soviet  zone  Ger- 
man war  plants  were  being  operated. 

We  asked  that  the  control  commission  In- 
vestigate the  accuracy  of  both  reports.  The 
British  and  the  French  agreed.  But  the 
Soviet  Government  would  not  agree  to  the 
investigation  unless  we  limited  It  to  the 
disarmament  of  armed  forces. 

I  certainly  made  clear  In  our  earlier  meet- 
ing in  Paris  that  the  proposed  guaranty  of 
German  demilitarization  was  only  a  part  of 
the  German  settlement.  I  proposed  then, 
and  I  proposed  again  at  our  recent  meeting, 
that  deputies  be  appointed  to  start  work  on 
the  whole  settlement  which  the  Allies  ex- 
pect the  Germans  to  accept.  The  British 
and  French  accepted  the  proposal.  Ti»e 
SovieU  rejected  It. 

The  Soviets  suggested  we  have  a  special 
session  of  the  council  on  the  German  prob- 
lem. I  agreed  and  Insisted  on  setting  a 
date.  But  from  my  exj^erience  with  the 
Italian  and  Balkan  settlements  I  fear  that 
until  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  have  re- 
sponsible deputies,  who  are  In  close  touch 
with  the  foreign  ministers,  sit  together  con- 
tinuously over  a  period  of  time  and  find  Just 
what  Is  the  area  of  our  agreement  and  what 
Is  the  area  of  our  disagreement,  the  ex- 
change of  views  between  the  ministers  on 
the  complicated  problems  of  the  German 
settlement  will  not  be  sufficient. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  four-power  control 
of  Germany  on  a  zonal  basis  Is  not  working 
well  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  of 
the  four  powers.  Under  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment Germany  was  to  be  administered  as  an 
economic  unit  and  central  administrative 
departmenU  were  to  be  established  for  this 
purpose. 

But  in  fact  Germany  Is  being  administered 
in  four  closed  compartmenU  with  the  move- 
ment of  people,  trade,  and  ideas  between 
the  zones  more  narrowly  restricted  than  be- 
tween most  Independent  countries. 

In  consequence,  none  of  the  zones  is  self- 
supporting.  Our  zone  costs  our  taxpayers 
$200,000,000  a  year.  And  despite  the  heavy 
financial  burden  being  twrne  by  ourselves 
and  other  occupying  powers,  the  country  is 
threatened  with  Inflation  and  economic 
paralysis. 

This  condition  muct  not  continue.  At 
Paris  we  proposed  that  the  control  commis- 
sion be  Instructed  to  establish  the  central 
administration  agencies  necessary  to  ad- 
minister Germany  as  an  economic  unit,  anrt 
to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  producU  t)e- 
twcen  the  zones  and  for  a  balanced  program 
of  ImporU  and  exporU. 

The  French  Government,  which  had  pre- 
viously opposed  the  establishment  of  central 
administrative  agencies,  indicated  lU  will- 
ingness to  accept  our  proposal  when  we  sug- 
gested that  the  Saar  be  excluded  from  the 
Jurl£dictlon  of  these  agencies.  The  British 
agree. 

But  the  SovieU  said  they  could  not  agree 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Saar  without  further 
study  and.  therefore,  no  Immediate  prog- 
ress was  possible. 

I  made  clear  that  the  United  States  was 
unwilling  to  share  responsibility  for  the  eco- 
nomic paralysis  and  suffermg  we  felt  certain 
would  follow  a  continuance  of  presant  con- 
ditions in  Germany. 

I  then  announced  that  as  a  last  resort  we 
were  prepared  to  administer  our  zone  In  con- 
Junction  with  any  one  or  more  of  the  other 
zones  as  an  economic  unit.  I  indicated  that 
recently  we  had  secured  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  zone  In  one  matter  end  with  the 
British  on  another.  I  explained  our  offer 
was  made  not  In  an  effort  to  divide  Germany 
but  to  bring  It  together. 

I  stated  that  whatever  arrangemenU  were 
made  with  one  government  would  be  open 
on  equal  terms  to  the  governments  of  the 
other  zones  at  any  time  tbey  were  prepared 
to  participate. 
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Tb»  British  ataUd  they  would  consider  our 
propoMl  and  Indicated  tbey  hoped  to  agree. 
Neither  the  SovleU  nor  the  French  expressed 
any  view. 

Our  military  represenUtlve  In  Germany 
will  this  week  be  Instructed  to  cooperate  with 
any  one  or  all  of  the  three  governmenU  In 
caaentlal  admlnlsUattve  matters  like  nnance, 
transportation,  communication,  trade,  and 
industry.  We  wUl  either  secure  economic  co- 
operation between  the  zones  or  place  the 
responalbUlty  lor  the  vlolaUon  of  the  Pots- 
dam agreement. 

Finally  we  came  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Austrian  problem.  On  June  1  I  hod  clr- 
cuUted  a  proposed  draft  treaty  recognizing 
the  independence  of  Austria  and  provldins 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  occupying  troops. 
The  British  also  had  submitted  a  draft  for 
oonalderatlon.  I  asked  that  deputies  be  di- 
rected to  prepare  the  treaty. 

The  SovleU  submitted  a  counterproposal 
calling  first  lor  further  action  to  Insure  the 
denazification  of  Austria  and  the  removal  of 
a  large  number  of  displaced  persons  from 
Austria  whom  they  regard  as  unfriendly. 

The  British  and  French  were  wUling  to 
Join  us  In  submitting  to  the  deputies  the 
consideration  of  the  treaty  and  In  requesting 
the  control  council  to  Investigate  and  report 
on  the  progress  of  denazification  and  on  the 
problem  of  the  displaced  persons.  But  the 
SovleU  were  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  depu- 
ties taking  up  the  Austrian  treaty  until  more 
tangible  action  was  taken  on  these  other  two 
prcblfcms 

We  recognlae  the  seriousness  of  these  prob- 
lems and  have  been  grappling  with  them. 
The  problem  of  displaced  persons  Is  particu- 
larly diiBcult  to  solve,  where  they  are  willing 
wa>  help  them  to  return  to  their  homes.  But 
many  refuse  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
tries because  they  fear  death  or  Imprison- 
ment for  their  political  views. 

Our  tradition  of  protecting  political  refu- 
gees is  too  precious  for  us  to  consent  to  the 
DMM  expulsion  of  these  people  from  our  rone. 
The  United  Nations  has  a  committee  study- 
ln«  the  problem  and  we  shall  continue  to  do 
our  part  to  try  to  find  a  solution,  but  It  can- 
not be  a  cruel  solution  that  will  reflect  dis- 
credit upon  the  American  people. 

It  would  be  a  traRedy  to  hold  up  the  peace 
treaty  with  Austria  because  she  Is  obliged 
to  afford  temporary  refuge  to  these  people 
until  homes  can  be  found  toi  them  In  other 
countries. 

We  shall  prew  on  In  session,  and  out  of 
session,  to  restore  conditions  of  peace  to  this 
wa^'^ick  world,  to  bring  soldiers  back  to 
♦heir  homes  and  to  their  families,  to  beat 
our  swords  Into  ploughshares  The  war  has 
left  wotands,  but  we  must  work  to  heal  those 
wounds. 

We  do  not  believe  In  a  peace  based  on  a  de- 
sire for  vengeance.  We  believe  In  Justice, 
charity,  and  mercy.  Xf  we  act  with  charity 
and  mercy  thi*e  we  fear  as  enemies  may  be- 
come our  friends.  We  must  trust  to  the  heal- 
ing processes  of  peace  and  pray  that  Qod  In 
Bis  mercy  will  give  peace  to  the  world. 


Award  of  CitatioBs  to  13  Carriers  of  Task 
Forces  38  aod  58 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  1.  WALSH 

OP  MASSACHCSRTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdat.  July  16  iUffislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  at  12:30 
p.  m.  today,  at  the  White  House,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  awarding 


citaUons  to  13  carriers  of  Task  Forces 
38  and  58. 

Many  of  the  officers  who  cormnandea 
these  vessels,  and  the  taslc  forces  of  which 
these  vessels  were  integral  parts,  wiU  be 
present  at  the  ceremony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  pertinent  parts  of  the  Navy 
press  release  made  with  respect  to  these 
Aw&rds 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 

referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thirteen  Carkieks  ot  Task  Forces  38  Ahro  58 

CriED     FOR     PAcmc     Am -Sea     Citeksivs 

Oper-^tions 

Thirteen  aircraft  carriers  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  Pacific  air -sea  offensive  as  es- 
sential componenu  of  famed  Task  Forces  38 
and  58  have  been  named  to  receive  individ- 
ual unit  citations  and  commendations. 

Eight  of  the  thirteen — the  U.  S.  S.  Essex, 
U  S  S.  Hgrnet.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington.  U  S.  S. 
Bunker  Hill.  U.  S.  8.  Yorkfoicn,  U.  S.  S.  San 
Jactnto.  U.  8.  S.  Cabot  and  U.  S.  S.  Belleau 
RTood— will '^receive    the    Presidential    Unit 

CiUtion. 

The  Navy  Unit  Commendation  will  go  to 
the  U.  S.  8.  Enterprise.  U.  S.  8.  Hancock, 
U.  8.  8.  Wasp.  U.  8.  S.  Cowpem  and  U.  8.  S. 
Langley.  The  £nferprtse  previously  was 
awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
her  combat  record  In  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  She  was  the  first  capital  ship  so  hon- 
ored. 

ClUtlon  of  the  13  carriers  reveals  the  part 
played  by  carrier-based  aviation  In  starting 
the  first  offensive  action  against  the  Japanese 
less  than  2  months  after  Pearl  Harbor  and  in 
bringing  about  the  final  defeat  of  the  enemy. 
Statistics  released  for  the  first  time  show 
the  full  extent  of  damage .  Inflicted  by  ship- 
based  air  power  on  the  Japanese  Navy  and 
merchant  fleet,  and  Its  part  In  spearheading 
amphibious  attacks  and  furnishing  close 
suppcrt  for  grcund  troops. 

The  flgures  show  the  13  flattops — of  the 
total  of  29  large  and  medium  carriers  to  see 
Pacific  action— staged  56  percent  of  all  car- 
rier-based action  sorties  of  the  war.  (Action 
sorties  are  filghts  on  which  actual  contact 
was  made  with  the  enemy.) 

Carrier-based  planes  recorded  a  total  of 
147.094  action  sorties  during  the  war.  Navy 
carrier  pilots  destroyed  in  aerial  combat  4.- 
487  enemy  fighter  planes  and  1.997  bombers 
far  s  total  of  6484.  Only  452  carrlcr-bescd 
planes  were  lost  in  aerial  combat  for  a  ratio 
of  better  than  7  to  1  over  the  enemy  In  sir 
action.  In  addition.  1.438  carrier  planes  were 
lost  to  enemy  snttslrcraft  guns. 

During  the  war,  carrier  planes  dropped 
91.318.000.  or  4S.6S9  tons,  of  bombs  and  depth 
charges  on  targets,  and  expended  182.669 
rockets  against  the  enemy. 

The  results  of  their  precision  bomblnt;  on 
shipping  U  shown  by  the  fact  that  carrier 
planes  sank  21  percent  of  all  Japanese  ships 
lost  In  the  Pacific.  This  Includes  281  mer- 
chant ships  of  1,000  tons  or  greater  totalling 
1,326.696  tons,  and  170  warships  totalling 
747.268  tons.  The  figures  dO'  not  include 
ships  damaged,  or  the  thousands  of  small 
cargo  vessels,  sampans,  fishing  boats,  barges, 
corvettes,  gunboats  and  other  vessels  of  less 
than  1,000  tons  that  were  sunk. 

The  extreme  contrast  In  carrier  strength 
was  found  between  the  first  raid  of  the  war 
against  the  Marshall  and  Gilbert  Islands  on 
February  1,  1942.  and  the  3-month  Okinawa 
campaign  In  1945.  In  the  former,  two  car- 
riers carried  out  165  action  sorties,  destroyed 
34  Japanese  planes  in  the  air.  lost  7  planes 
to  enemy  antiaircraft  batteries  and  5  to  air- 
craft, and  dropped  129  tons  of  bombs  on 
targeU.  Three  years  later  at  Okinawa,  50 
carriers,  including  28  Jeep  carriers,  staged 
40.157  action  sorties,  destroyed  1.692  planes 
in  the  air  and  04  on  the  ground,  lost  305 
planes  to  antiaircraft  guns  and  59  to  enemy 


aircraft,  and  dropped  12.888  tons  of  tombs 
on  targeU. 

The  superiority  of  Navy  planes  and  pilot* 
to  the  enemy  Is  reflected  through  the  com- 
pilations. The  ratio  of  planes  destroyed  in 
comparison  to  losses  rose  from  4-to-l  In 
the  first  Marshall  and  Gilbert  Island  raids 
to  a  high  of  55-to-l  In  the  Mlndoro  cam- 
paign, and  assumed  an  average  of  26-to-l 
over  the  last  5  months  of  the  war. 

The  knockout  of  Japans  air  power  In  the 
last  5  months  of  the  war  opened  the  way  for 
greater  devastations  by  heavy  bombers. 
Navy  carrier  planes  destroyed  3.739  enemy 
planes,  including  1.926  on  the  ground  In 
Empire  Islands  and  1.813  In  the  air  over 
Japan,  for  an  average  of  almost  25  planes  a 
day  for  the  6-month  period. 

The  development  of  the  American  fast 
carrier  task  force  in  World  War  II  followed 
an  historical  pattern  in  which  new  weapons 
through  history  have  altered  traditional  con- 
cepts of  naval  warfare.  In  World  War  I  the 
submarine  introduced  a  second  dimension, 
undersea  warfare,  and  tactics  had  to  be  re- 
vised accordingly.  With  the  adaptation  of 
the  airplane  to  military  uses  all  previous 
formulas  for  conUol  of  the  sea  went  over- 
board as  control  of  the  air  became  a  new 
factor  in  naval  warfare. 

Strategy  and  tactics  of  the  carrier  task 
force  gradually  grew  up  through  experi- 
mentation and  studies  of  previous  conflicts. 
At  first,  carrier  actions  were  carried  out  with 
only  one  or  two  carriers,  frequently  because 
more  were  not  available.  In  the  first  raids 
on  the  Marshall  and  Gilbert  Islands,  the 
carrier  force  under  the  command  of  Fleet 
Admiral  William  F.  Halsey,  Jr.,  United  States 
Navy,  comprised  two  flattops,  the  old  U.  8.  8. 
Yorktown  and  the  U.  8.  8.  Enterprise.  Then 
followed  raids  against  Rabaul,  Wake,  Mar- 
cus. Salamaua.  and  Lae.  and  the  attack  on 
Tokyo  when  Army  B-25  bombers  took  oil 
from  the  old  U.  8.  8.  Hornet.  All  were  un- 
pretentious in  scale,  with  not  more  than  two 
carriers  participating  In  any  raid. 

The  early  raids,  however,  revealed  the  po- 
tentialities of  ship-borne  air  strikes  and  re- 
vealed the  limitations  of  our  task  force  or- 
ganlratlon  at  that  time.  They  proved  to  be 
experiments  that  led  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  fast  carrier  task  forces  as  the 
prcatest  military  power  In  naval  history,  and 
Immediately  put  us  on  the  offensive  In 
enemy  waters  during  the  first  few  months 
of  the  war. 

Outstanding  among  the  early  raids  In  the 
development  of  carrier  task  force  strategy 
and  tactics  was  the  attack  at  Lae  snd  Ssla- 
mauB,  New  Guinea,  on  March  10.  1042.  This 
was  the  first  phase  In  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  task  force  A  unique  feature  was 
that  the  attacking  aircraft  had  to  fly  over 
the  Owen-Stanley  range  of  mountain*  to 
reach  their  objective.  This  prevented  a 
series  of  consecutive  strikes.  Since  the  dam- 
age had  to  be  done  In  one  blow  a  powerful 
air  striking  power  was  needed.  This  was  pro- 
vided by  the  old  carriers  Lexington  and  York' 
toicn.  protected  by  a  screen  of  4  crulrers  and 
10  destroyers — at  that  time  the  most  effec- 
tive carrier  force  which  had  ever  been  as- 
sembled within  the  American  Navy.  The 
results  were  doubly  effective.  Heavy  damaee 
was  Inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  strik- 
ing power  of  2  carriers  maneuvering  together 
was  demonstrated. 

Another  unprecedented  step  in  carrier  war- 
fare was  taken  In  the  Battle  of  Coral  Sea. 
The  Immediate  strategical  results  were  tre- 
mendous— the  southern  advance  of  the 
enemy  was  stopped  and  Australia  was  saved 
from  Invasion— but  the  effect  upon  naval 
warfare  went  faf  beyond  this  consideration. 
It  was  the  first  decisive  engagement  in  the 
history  of  the  world  In  which  carriers  played 
the  principal  roles  and  opposing  surface 
ships  did  not  fire  a  shot  or  get  within  sight 
of  each  other.  As  a  revolutionary  Influence 
upon  the  science  of  naval  warfare,  the  Battle 
of  Coral  Sea  has  been  called  the  most  Im- 
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portant  engagement  fought  by  the  Navy 
since  the  engagement  between  the  Merrimac 
and  the  Monitor. 

Valuable  lessons  In  the  tactical  handling 
of  carriers  also  were  learned,  including  the 
doctrine  that  each  carrier  In  an  engagement 
should  have  its  own  screening  vessels  for 
protection. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lessons  in  tactics 
and  strategy  were  costly.  The  old  Lexing- 
ton was  lost  at  Coral  Sea  and  the  Yorktown 
was  badly  damaged.  The  enemy,  though, 
was  learning  Its  carrier  lessons  at  greater 
cost:  losing  one  at  Coral  Sea  and  four  at 
Midway. 

The  Battle  of  Midway,  the  turning  point 
of  the  war,  switched  the  Japanese  from  offen- 
sive to  defensive  warfare  and  started  the 
American  offensive.  Although  its  Immediate 
effect  was  to  stop  the  enemy  occupation 
thrust,  Midway  set  a  pattern  for  naval  en- 
gagements fought  by  carrier-borne  planes. 
It  was  a  contest  of  air  power,  and  as  such 
confirmed  the  principle  established  In  the 
Coral  Sea  battle  that  carrier  aircraft  were 
the  decisive  factor  in  the  control  of  the  sea. 
During  the  3  days  of  the  battle  at  Midway 
3  carriers,  the  former  Yorktown.  the  old 
Hornet,  ond  the  Enterprise,  sent  374  aircraft 
Into  the  air  on  action  sorties.  They  dropped 
100  tons  of  bombs  on  enemy  ships  and  shot 
down  69  planes  In  aerial  combat.  Navy  losses 
were  41  planes  In  aerial  combat  and  20  planes 
to  enemy  antiaircraft  guns.  The  Japanese 
lost  an  additional  140  planes  on  carriers  that 
were  sunk.  The  previously  damaged  York- 
town  was  sunk. 

With  the  first  amphibious  attempts  at 
Guadalcanal  In  the  summer  of  1942,  the 
problem  of  the  tactical  organization  of  the 
carrier  task  force  again  became  vital  The 
loss  of  the  Lexington  and  Yorktown  left  four 
Navy  carriers  In  the  Paclflc— the  Saratoga. 
Enterprise.  Wasp,  and  Hornet.  Instead  of  be- 
ing operated  together  or  In  pairs  within  a 
single  formation,  an  idea  still  in  the  nebulous 
stage,  the  four  carriers  became  flagships  of 
Individual  task  forces  In  the  South  Paclflc 
-  which  steamed  within  visual  distance  of  one 
another  as  a  means  of  attempting  air  coor- 
dination. 

Carriers  provided  air  cover  for  the  landing 
on  Guadalcanal  and  the  entire  Solomons 
campaign,  which  lasted  from  August  7.  1942, 
to  February  4,  1943,  During  this  period  car- 
rier planes  participated  In  1.162  action  sorties 
and  dropped  285  tons  of  bombs  on  enemy 
targets.  They  also  shot  200  enemy  planes  out 
of  the  sir,  while  losing  only  43.  a  ratio  of 
almoiit  6  to  1,  ond  destroyed  another  61  Japa- 
nese planes  on  the  ground.  Only  7  plsnes 
were  lost  to  antlalrcrolt  guns.  The  Waip  ws* 
destroyed  after  being  badly  damaged  by 
enemy  torpedoes,  during  the  Ouadaicanal 
support  operation,  and  the  Hornet  was  sunk 
In  the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz  Islands, 

The  losses  In  the  Guadalcanal  campaign, 
however,  temporarily  arrested  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fast  carrier  task  force  until  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1943.  At  that  time 
the  new  carriers  of  the  Essex  and  Independ- 
ence classes  began  arriving  In  the  Paciflc. 
They  Included  the  Essex,  the  new  Yorktown. 
the  new  Lexington,  the  Independence,  BeU 
leau  Wood,  and  Cowpens.  On  August  31  the 
first  dress  rehearsal  for  future  carrier  opera- 
tions took  place  at  Marcus  Island  when  a  task 
force  built  around  the  Essex.  Yorktown.  and 
Independence  struck  that  Japanese  outpost 
for  the  second  time  during  the  war.  On 
September  1,  in  a  concurrent  operation,  the 
Princeton  and  Belleau  Wood  covered  the  un- 
opposed landing  on  Baker  Island,  and,  with 
the  new  Lexington,  raided  Tarawa.  In  the 
Gilbert  Islands,  18  days  later. 

The  largest  carrier  task  force  yet  assem- 
bled, composed  of  the  seven  new  carriers, 
attacked  Wake  Island  on  October  5  and  6. 
1943,  in  a  test  of  revised  air  and  surface 
tactics.  Later  the  great  carrier  attacks  on 
Rabaul  on  November  5  and  11,  1943,  lUus- 


trated  the  efficiency  of  coordinated  tactics. 
These  raids  proved  that  carriers  could  be 
maneuvered  together  In  cruising  dispositions 
characterized  by  flexibility  and  simplicity, 
and  that  the  result  was  a  combined  air  group 
of  powerful  offensive  and  defensive  propor- 
tions. In  the  middle  of  November  1943  the 
four-group  fast  carrier  task  force  appeared 
for  the  first  time  In  the  Gilbert  Islands 
campaign. 

The  seizure  of  Tarawa,  Makin,  and  Apa- 
mama  established  the  fast  carrier  force  as 
an  essential  component  In  amphibious  opera- 
tions. The  history  of  the  Central  Paciflc 
advance  to  Okinawa  and  the  Japanese  Empire 
reveals  that  no  penetration  was  made  Into 
hostile  waters  without  carrier  air  power  to 
cover  amphibious  units  by  striking  and 
nullifying  the  enemy's  air  and  surface  forces. 
Carrier  aircraft  also  provided  Invaluable  sup- 
port for  ground  troops  of  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps. 

The  campaign  for  the  Gilbert  Islands,  the 
first  battle  test  of  the  modern  fast  carrier 
task  force,  was  carried  out  by  Task  Force  50, 
under  the  command  of  Rear  Adm.  Charles  A. 
Pownall,  United  States  Navy.  It  was  com- 
prised of  six  large  and  Ave  medium  carriers. 
This  force  later  became  known  alternately 
as  Task  Force  18  and  Task  Force  38  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  (then  vice  admiral) 
Marc  A.  Mitscher,  United  States  Navy,  and 
the  late  Vice  Adm.  John  8  McCain,  United 
States  Navy. 

The  operations  of  Task  Force  60  in  the  Gil- 
bert Islands  area  again  demonstrated  the 
ancient  principle  that  overwhelming  force 
is  the  key  to  victCH-y.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  task  force  was  compelled  to  remain  In 
a  restricted  area  for  many  days  within  easy 
striking  distance  of  enemy  shore-based 
planes,  it  was  able  to  deny  the  adjacent  seas 
to  the  Japanese  Fleet  and  reduce  air  opposi- 
tion to  scattered  nuisance  raids  from  bases 
In  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Rear  Admiral  Pownall  stationed  his  four 
groups  of  multiple-carrier  formations  at 
strategic  points  and  blanketed  the  Gilbert 
atolls  with  aircraft.  The  Independence  and 
the  new  Lexington  were  damaged  by  aerial 
torpedoes,  but  a  repeat  of  the  heavy  casual- 
ties of  the  Guadalcanal  campaign,  where  the 
Hornet  and  Wasp  were  lost  and  the  Saratoga 
and  Enterprise  damaged,  was  avoided.  The 
fast  carrier  task  force  emerged  from  the  Gil- 
bert Islands  campaign  as  a  powerful,  mobile 
fleet  of  such  offensive  and  defensive  strength 
that  the  Japanese  were  unable  to  oppose  It 
with  the  orthodox  weapons  cf  warfare. 

In  the  conquest  of  the  MsribsU  Islands, 
Task  Force  58  required  only  1  day  to  destroy 
every  enemy  plane  enst  of  Eniwetok.  Csm- 
palgn  action  sorties,  which  prevloiuly  had 
ranged  in  the  hundreds,  were  now  well  up  In 
the  thoussnds.  Damage  was  proportionately 
high.  During  the  Marshalls  campaign,  from 
January  30  to  February  23,  1944.  Task  Force 
68  flew  7,387  action  sorties,  dropped  2,261  tons 
of  bombs,  and  destroyed  189  Japanese  planes 
In  the  air  and  260  on  the  ground,  while  losing 
only  7  planes  In  aerial  combat,  a  27-to-l 
ratio,  and  31  planes  to  antiaircraft  flre. 

After  the  occupation  of  the  Marshall 
Islands,  Task  Force  58  provided  the  air  cover 
for  General  MacArthur's  troop  landing  at 
Hollandia  and  began  clearing  the  way  to 
Tokyo  by  pummellng  the  formidable  Japa- 
nese strongholds  of  Truk,  Saipan,  Tlnian, 
Palau,  Yap,  Woleal,  Marcus,  Wake,  and  the 
Volcano  and  Bonin  Islands.  With  the  sudden 
growth  In  the  number  of  baby  flat  tops,  or 
••Jeep"  carriers,  the  duties  of  providing  close 
air  support  for  ground  troops  began  falling 
to  the  smaller  and  slower  carriers.  This  gave 
the  fast  carrier  task  fOTces  more  freedom  to 
roam  and  to  carry  out  the  strategic  missions 
of  reducing  Japan's  Inner  bastions  and  the 
enemy  homeland  by  destroying  remote  enemy 
forces  Intended  for  reinforcement. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Okinawa  cam- 
paign, the  fast  carrier  task  forces  did  the 


most  damage  during  the  Marianas  campaign, 
which  included  the  famous  "Marianas  turkey 
shoot "  and  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea, 
where  two  Japanese  carriers  were  sunk. 
Eight  large  carriers,  the  Essex.  Hornet.  York- 
town.  Lexington,  Franklin.  Bunker  Hill,  Wcuip, 
and  Enterprise,  and  8  medium  carriers,  the 
Bataan.  Cabot.  Cowpens.  Belleau  Wood, 
Monterey,  Princeton.  San  Jacinto,  and 
Langley.  operated  with  7  new  battleships,  13 
cruisers,  and  58  destroyers.  This  force  pro- 
vided an  air  fleet  of  900  planes. 

During  the  landing  operations  on  Saipan, 
Tlnian.  nd  Guam,  Task  Force  58  was  sup- 
plemented by  12  "Jeep  "  carriers  which  per- 
formed the  necessary  tasks  of  service  and 
su/port  for  ground  troops. 

During  the  entire  Marianas  campaign, 
from  June  11  to  August  8,  1944.  22,432  action 
sorties  were  flown  by  carrier  planes  which 
deistroyed  917  planes  In  the  air  and  306  on 
the  ground  and  dropped  7.060  tons  of  bombs 
on  enemy  targets.  A  total  of  2C3  planes  were 
lost  vo  antiaircraft  guns,  and  65  were  downed 
by  enemy  aircraft.  This  operation,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Japanese  Is- 
lands of  Saipan  and  Tlnian  and  the  recap- 
ture of  Guam,  established  the  springboard 
for  the  heavy  bomber  attacks  on  Iwo  Jlma 
and  the  B-29  strikes  at  the  Japanese  home 
Islands.  The  major  portion  of  all  B-29  raids 
on  the  Japanese  Empire,  Including  the  two 
atomic  bombings,  were  staged  from  the  Marl- 
anas  Island  bases. 

Operations  against  the  western  Carolines^ 
Pelellu.  Anguar,  Ngesebus.  and  Ullthl — ^from 
August  to  October  1944,  were  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing an  unbroken  line  between  forces  In 
the  South  Pacific  and  those  now  well  estab- 
lished in  the  central  Paclflc,  The  operations 
were  deliberately  undertaken  tp  create  an 
opportunity  to  engage  the  enemy  fleet  and 
to  gain  and  maintain  control  of  the  eastern 
sea  approaches  to  the  Philippine-Formosa- 
China  coast  areas.  For  them,  the  fast  car- 
rier striking  force  was  designated  Task  Force 
38,  It  was  comprised  of  8  large  carriers,  the 
Wasp.  Hornet.  Bunker  Hill.  Intrepid.  Essex. 
Enterprise,  Lexington,  and  Franklin,  and  8 
medium  carriers,  the  Cowpens.  Monterey, 
Cabot,  Independence,  Langley,  Princeton. 
San  Jacinto,  and  Belleau  Wood:  19  escort 
carriers  helped  support  the  landing  and  serv- 
ice forces.  The  result  showed  12,653  action 
sorties,  in  which  527  planes  were  destroyed  on 
the  ground  and  .372  in  the  sir,  and  3,980  tons 
of  bombs  were  dropped  on  enemy  urgets. 
We  lost  66  planes  to  sntlalrcraft  flre,  and  18 
In  serial  combat,  and  ouUhot  the  Japanese 
In  the  air  about  29  to  1. 

Th  last  year  of  the  war  WM  a  period  of 
esperlmenUtlon  In  csrrier  warfare  and  In 
new  methods  of  defense  affslnst  Kamlkaae 
attacks.  It  also  was  ths  period  of  the  great- 
est carrier  trials  and  triumphs.  During  the 
battle  of  Leyte  Gulf,  October  34-28,  1944.  the 
Japanese  made  their  first  deliberate  tise  of 
stUclde  pllou.  snd  thereafter  sent  special  at- 
tack corps  on  extravagant  missions  to  Im- 
mobilize the  fast  carrier  task  forces.  The 
missions  failed  to  sink  a  large  or  medium 
carrier,  but  compelled  certain  revUlons  In 
carrier  tactics. 

With  the  nearest  Allied  base  more  than 
500  miles  distant,  the  task  of  establUhlng 
Initial  control  of  the  air  over  Lesrte  for  the 
landing  of  General  MacArthur's  trocps  fell 
to  Task  Force  38  under  Admiral  Mitscher, 
The  establishment  of  this  controi  required 
the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  enemy 
aircraft  In  the  Philippines  and  the  neutral- 
ization of  surrounding  bases  through  which 
reinforcing  aircraft  from  the  Emphre  would 
pass.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  Tafk 
Force  38  penetrate  the  enemy's  Inner  ring  cf 
defense. 

Carrier  plane  raids  began  10  days  before 
D-day  on  Leyte,  striking  as  far  north  as 
Okinawa.  The  t&^  force  was  divided  Into 
four  groups  and  comprised  a  toUl  strength 
of  9  large  carriers  (Bunker  HiU.  Enterprise. 
Essex,  Franklin.  Hancock.  Hornet,  Intrepid. 
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Lexington,    and     Wasp),    8    medium    car- 
rlera  (PeUeau  Wood.  Cabot,  Cotcpens.  Inde- 
pendence, Langley.  Monterey.  Princeton,  and 
San  Jacinto).  6  battleships.  14  cruisers,  and 
67  dettroyers.    Supporting  t'  e  landing  oper- 
ations were  an  additional  18  "Jeep"  carriers. 
Tbe  Battle  ol  Leyte  Gulf  was  the  ultimate 
In  the  development  ol  carrier  warfare.    With 
the  opposing  :ieet*.  entirely  out  ol  sight  and 
range  ol  each  other,  one  was  able  to  wreak 
devasUting  deetructlon  on  the  other  by  air 
power    alone.     The    situation    was    entirely 
against  the  Japanese  as  the  following  sum- 
mary of  ahlps  sunk  by  United  States  carrier 
plane*  alone  mdlcates:  one  large  carrier,  two 
light    carriers,    one    battleship,    lour    heavy 
cruisers,  one  light  cruiser,  and  three  destroy- 
ers    Damaged  were:  four  light  cruisers,  one 
of  which  later  was  sunk  by  our  cruisers,  and 
snother  by  our  submarines,  two  battleships, 
one  heavy  cruiser,  and  four  destroyers,  one 
of  which  later  was  sunk  by  our  cruisers.    Only 
two  ships,  a  crulfer  and  a  destroyer,  escaped 
without  damage 

The  medium  carrier  Princeton,  hit  by  a 
Japanese  bomb,  was  abandoned  and  sunk 
by  United  States  forces  when  ftres  on  her 
eot  out  of  control.  She  was  the  first  and 
only  /ml^pendefice-class  carrier  sunk  during 
the  war.  and  first  of  the  larger  classes  lost  In 
2  yeara  of  war.  Two  "Jeep"  carriers  also 
were  lost  during  the  Leyte  campaign,  the 
Gambier  Bay  by  enemy  shell  fire,  and  the 
St  Lo  by  a  Japanese  suicide  plane. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  after  the  land- 
ing It  appeared  that  the  stragetlc  air  support 
mlMlon  for  Army  ground  troops  was  almost 
completed.  Delays  In  airfield  development, 
however,  prevented  land-based  planes  from 
performing  their  task  without  help  from 
the  carrier  planes,  whlrh  remained  In  direct 
support  unUl  November  2S.  1944—36  days 
after  the  Initial  landing  had  been  made. 
Vica  Admiral  McCain  assumed  command  of 
Task  Force  38  on  October  30.  1944. 

During  the  entire  Leyte  campaign  from 
October  10  to  November  25.  1944.  15.327 
action  sorties  were  flown.  44.853  tons  of 
bombs  were  dropped  on  enemy  targets.  1.460 
enemy  planes  were  destroyed  In  the  air  and 
1  160  on  the  ground.  Navy  losses  were  248 
planes  to  antiaircraft  guns  and  85  In  aerial 
combst,  a  ratio  of  better  than  17  to  1  In  the 

•Ir. 

Tb  establish  air  bases  within  supporting 
distance  of  future  operations  on  Luzon,  the 
occupation  of  Mlndoro  Island  was  ordered. 
Task  Force  38  supplied  air  support  for  the 
operation  by  neutralizing  100  airfields  on 
LuBon  with  flights  from  seven  large  and  six 
medium  carriers.  Six  "Jeep"  carriers  pro- 
vided direct  support  of  the  landing  force  as 
part  of  the  Seventh  Fleet.  A  total  of  2,062 
action  sorties  were  flown;  333  tons  of  bombs 
were  dropped;  23'  planes  were  destroyed  on 
the  ground,  and  111  In  the  air  The  losses 
were  28  to  antiaircraft  batteries  and  2  in 
aerial  combat,  a  ratio  in  combat  of  55  to  1. 


The   invasion    of   Luxon    was   the    largest 
operation  carried  out  in  the  Pacific  up  to  that 
time.     Task   Force   38,   which   had   been   in 
almost  continuous  action  since  October  10. 
underwent  minor  repairs  at  Ulithl  and  made 
preparations    for    another    extensive    period 
of  operation.    As  part  of  Fleet  Admiral  Hal- 
sey's  Third  Fleet,  Task  Force  38,  under  Vice 
Admiral   McCain,   was  organized    Into   three 
carrier  task  groups,   one   night   carrier  task 
group  and  a  service  group  for  the  Luzon  cam- 
paign.   Comprising  the  day  task  groups  were 
7  large  carriers,  the  Essex,  Hancock.  Hornet, 
Lexington,    Ticonderoga,    Wasp,    and    York- 
town,  4  medium  carriers,  the  Cabot.  Cotc- 
pens.   Langley.   and    San   Jacinto.   6    battle- 
ships.   13   cruisers,    and   48   destroyers.     The 
night  group  was  composed  of  the  Enterprise. 
the   Indepiendence.    and   6   destroyers.     The 
service   group   had   7    "Jeep"   carriers.   9   de- 
stroyers. 18  destroyer  escorts,  and  25  oilers. 
The  fighter  plane  complement  of  the  large 
carriers  had  been  increased  considerably  to 
provide  greater  protection  from  the  kami- 
kaze attacks  and  to  Increase  their  striking 
power  by  using  fighter  planes  as  bombers,  or 
fighter-bombers. 

For  the  first  time  since  December  4.  1941. 
when  the  Snratoga  delivered  12  Wildcat 
fighter  planfi -piloted  by  Marine  Corps  flyers 
for  the  historic  defense  of  Wake  Island, 
Marine  fighter  squadrons  were  aboard  a  car- 
rier. Two  Marine  squadrons  equipped  with 
Corsair  fighters  Joined  the  Essex  to  operate 
with  the  fast  carrier  task  forces.  Later, 
Marine  squadrons  also  boarded  the  Bunker 
Hill,  Bennington,  Franklin,  and  Waap. 

Task  Force  38  carried  our  prelnvasion 
strikes  against  airfields  on  Luzon  and  For- 
mosa, and  on  the  night  of  January  9-10  made 
a  high-speed  passage  between  the  narrow 
straits  of  Luzon  and  Formoea  Into  the  China 
Sea  to  stage  a  surprise  raid  on  shipping  along 
the  Indochina  coast.  In  1  day,  January  12. 
devastating  results  were  produced.  Convoys 
caught  at  sea  were  wiped  out  and  harbor 
shipping  was  bombed  and  strafed  with  ex- 
cellent results.  Forty  ships  were  sunk,  repre- 
senting 127,000  tons,  and  an  additional  22 
ships,  totaling  70,000  tons,  were  damaged. 

For  the  entire  period  of  the  Lingayen  cam- 
paign, including  the  China  Sea  exploits.  Task 
F\)rce  38  staged  8,637  action  sorties,  dropped 
2.308  tons  cf  bombs  on  targets,  destroyed  474 
planes  on  the  ground  and  243  in  the  air, 
while  losing  108  planes  to  enemy  antiaircraft 
guns  and  10  In  air  combat 

The  21 -day  Iwo  Jima  campaign  was  the 
shortest  In  duration  In  many  months  for  the 
fast  carrier  forces,  again  under  Admiral 
Mltscher.  but  Involved  2  days  of  bombard- 
ment of  Tokyo  Itself,  one  before  and  one  after 
the  Iwo  Jlma  landing. 

Eleven  large  carriers,  the  Bennington, 
Bunker    Hill,    Enterprise,    Essex,    Hancock, 

Individual  records  of  carriers  cited 


Hornet,  Uxington,  Randolph,  Saratoga,  Wasp, 
and  yorfctoicn,  5  medium  carriers,  the  Bel- 
leau  Wood,  Cabot.  Cowpens.  Langley,  and 
San  Jacinto,  8  battleships,  17  cruisers,  and 
81  destroyers  made  up  the  largest  striking 
force  yet  assembled.  The  carriers,  with 
Increased  fighter  complements,  carried  more 
than  1,200  planes.  Twelve  "Jeep"  carriers 
also  were  used  to  furnish  air  support  of  the 
ground    troops. 

In  strikes  against  Japan  and  In  support  of 
Marine  troops  who  made  the  Iwo  Jima  land- 
ing. 8.091  action  sorties  were  flown,  1,691  tons 
of  bombs  were  dropped.  275  enemy  planes 
were  destroyed  on  the  ground  and  437  in  the 
air.  The  losses  were  77  planes  to  antiaircraft 
fire  and  40  to  enemy  aircraft. 

The  Okinawa  operation  officially  began  on 
March  18.  1945.  with 'strikes  against  Kyushu 
as  part  of  the  plan  to  neutralize  all  airfields 
In  the  Ryukyus.  The  first  day's  scoreboard 
showed  102  enemy  planes  shot  out  of  the  air 
by  carrier  planes  and  aiwther  275  destroyed 
or  damaged  on  the  ground.  The  second  day's 
strike  against  Kobe  and  Kure  added  97  planes 
destroyed  In  the  air  and  225  additional  planes 
destroyed  or  damaged  on  the  ground. 

Ten  large  and  six  medium  cairlers  of  Task 
Force  58  covered  the  landing  with  20  "Jeep  ' 
carriers.  Opposition  was  light  until  April  6, 
when  more  than  400  suicide  planes  surged 
down  the  Ryukyu  chain.  At  Okinawa  and 
over  the  task  force,  carrier-based  fighters  shot 
down  236  planes  that  day,  with  losses  of  only 
2  planes.  Task  Force  58  ships  "splashed"  an 
additional  13  planes,  escort  carrier  fighters 
added  55  enemy  planes,  and  antiaircraft  fire 
from  ships  at  Okinawa  accounted  for  35 
more. 

Up  to  June  22,  when  Okinawa  was  de- 
clared secure,  a  total  of  14  large  carriers,  the 
Bennington.  Bunker  Hill,  Enterprise.  Essex, 
Franklin,  Hancock,  Hornet,  Intrepid,  Ran- 
dolph, Shangri-la,  Ticonderoga.  Wasp,  York- 
toun,  and  Lexington,  all  8  of  the  Inde- 
pendence-cIslbs  carriers  and  28  "Jeep"  carriers 
participated  In  the  Okinawa  action.  They 
flew  a  total  of  40,137  action  sorties,  dropped 
12,888  tons  of  bombs,  and  destroyed  1,692 
planes  In  the  air  and  824  on  the  ground, 
while  losing  305  planes  to  antiaircraft  guns 
and  59  to  enemy  aircraft. 

Ten  large  carriers,  including  the  new  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  took  part  In  additional  as- 
saults during  the  last  2  months  of  the  war. 
They  flew  12,153  ac):ion  sorties,  dropping  4,382 
tons  of  bombs  and  destroying  1.102  planes  on 
the  ground  and  an  additional  121  in  the  air, 
while  losing  186  planes  to  antiaircraft  bat- 
teries and  11  to  enemy  aircraft. 

During  the  last  5  months  of  war,  carrier 
planes  flew  a  total  of  52,310  action  sorties 
to  annihilate  what  was  left  of  Japanese  mili- 
tary aviation.  They  destroyed  3,739  enemy 
planes,  1,926  on  the  ground  and  1.813  In  the 
air,  with  losses  of  only  70  planes  In  the  air. 
a  ratio  of  26  to  1. 
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John  Thomas 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1946 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 

Hon.  John  Thomas,  late  a  Senator  from 

the  State  of  Idaho 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
John  Thom.^s,  of  Idaho,  who  passed 
away  on  November  10,  1945.  at  his  home 
in  Washington  and  now  rests  in  a  gar- 
den spot  which  has  been  reclaimed  from 
a  desert  condition  by  the  enterprise  of 
American  pioneers,  was  identified  with 
the  major  interests  of  his  State  for 
nearly  40  years  during  which  time  many 
trusts  were  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow 
citizens. 

Coming  to  Idaho  as  a  young  man 
qualified  to  teach  school,  he  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  business  inter- 
ests and  to  his  service  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  and  en- 
tered into  various  activities  of  a  business 
nature  in  his  home  town  of  Gooding,  the 
most  important  being  the  management 
of  a  strong  banking  institution.  His  po- 
sition was  that  of  the  leading  citizen  of 
his  county  engaged  in  all  activities  which 
Increased  its  wealth  and  promoted  its 
culture. 

Senator  Thomas'  Interest  in  public 
affairs  was  doubtless  lifelong  and  it  was 
not  many  years  after  his  arrival  in  Idaho 
until  he  attained  the  topmost  position 
in  the  councils  of  his  party,  the  Republi- 
can Party,  which  was  generally  predomi- 
nant in  Idaho  during  the  first  30  years 
of  this  century.  He  vvas  not  amb'tious 
for  political  office  for  nimself  but  as 
head  of  the  party  organization  for  sev- 
eral years  was  largely  responsible  for  its 
policies  and  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
the  personnel  in  the  offices  of  the  State. 
In  1927,  on  the  death  of  Senator  Good- 
ing, he  was  by  general  consent  desig- 
nated as  United  States  Senator  to  which 
office  he  was  duly  elected  in  1928. 

The  political  overturn  of  1932  brought 
about  Senator  Thomas'  retirement.  In 
view  of  his  age  and  the  7  years  that 
elapsed  while  he  was  in  retirement,  it  is 
an  impressive  sign  of  the  strength  of 
Senator  Thomas  that  no  one  had  arrived 
during  that  period  to  fill  the  high  posi- 
tion he  had  held  in  his  party  in  State 
and  Nation  and  that  he  was  summoned 
back  to  be  Senator  when  Senator  Wil- 
liam E.  Borah  died  in  January  1940.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  State  was  now 
in  the  Democratic  column  generally. 
Senator  Thomas  was  reelected  in  1942 
and  1944.  If  I  was  the  person  fated  to 
be  left  behind  by  the  potent  Senator.  I 
could  at  least  console  myself  with  the 
thought  that  my  successful  opponent 
was  so  able  and  distinguished  a  man. 

I  did  not  meet  Senator  Thomas  per- 
sonally until  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I 
recall,  however,  campaigning  in  his 
county  and  upon  one  occasion  introduc- 
ing myself  to  a  man  wearing  the  overalls 
which  are  so  common  on  the  streets  of 
Idaho  coimtry  towns.  The  man  re- 
sponded courteously  to  my  approach,  but 


replied,  "Well,  Taylor,  you  may  be  all 
right  as  far  as  I  know,  but  I  have  worked 
for  John  Thomas  for  years,  and  I  am 
voting  for  him."  Something  in  the  tone 
of  the  man  revealed  a  warmth  of  feeling 
which  I  attributed  to  a  long  course  of 
square  dealing  in  his  business  and 
neighborly  relations  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator.  I  could  not  hope  for  much 
where  he  was  best  known. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  I 
valued  the  kindness  and  courtesy  with 
which  Senator  Thomas  received  me  and 
introduced  me  around.  To  my  deep  re- 
gret Senator  Thomas'  health  which  had 
been  failing  for  many  months  soon  be- 
came so  impaired  that  he  was  not  able  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Senate.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  missed  the  benefit  of  the  wise 
counsels  which  had  so  endeared  him  to 
his  colleagues  of  many  years.  Though 
he  seldom  spoke  on  the  floor,  the  univer- 
sal testimony  of  those  who  served  with 
him  was  that  he  was  a  tower  of  strength 
and  dependability  in  the  halls  and  com- 
mittee rooms  as  he  had  been  for  many 
years  in  the  political  and  business  life  of 
his  home  State.  He  was  active  on  sev- 
eral of  the  most  important  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate,  namely. 
Banking  and  Currency.  Finance.  Military 
Affairs,  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  and 
Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  and  thus  ex- 
erted tremendous  influence  on  major 
legislation. 

We  do  honor  to  Senator  Thomas  not 
only  as  a  man  of  simple  and  upright  life, 
faithful  in  business,  who  was  chosen  by 
his  fellow  citizens  to  stand  before  kings 
but  also  as  a  typical  representative  of  a 
generation  of  men  who  went  west,  or 
farther  west,  in  youth  or  early  manhood 
to  develop  business  and  industry,  mod- 
ern homes  and  schools,  and  to  build  the 
political  institution^  of  a  young  and  un- 
developed State.  These  were  not  men 
consumed  by  amijition  to  live  by  public 
office;  they  sought  only  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  prosperous  happy  communities 
rise  where  formerly  were  mere  Indian 
trails  through  the  deserts  and  moun- 
tains. They  built  soundly.  Here  and 
there  one.  by  reason  of  his  preeminence, 
was  selected  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  State  or  to  represent 
them  in  the  national  councils.  Senator 
Thomas  by  the  nearly  imanimous  call  of 
his  party  and  the  repeatedly  expressed 
approval  of  the  voters  as  a  body,  was  one 
of  these.  His  body  now  rests  in  the 
heart  of  his  State  near  that  of  his  friend, 
former  Governor  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator Frank  R.  Gooding.  Well  may  he 
rest  from  his  labors  and  his  State  confer 
upon  him  the  commendation.  "Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 


Price  CoDtrol  tnd  Free  Enterprise 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1946 

Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week,  steaks  and  pork  chops  on  the 


hoof  thronged  into  the  Nation's  stock- 
yards in  numbers  exceeding  wedc-end 
expectations  and,  in  many  cases,  setting 
records  for  the  year. 

Arrivals  of  cattle  and  hogs  at  the  Chi- 
cago stockyards  totaled  47,500.  the  larg- 
est number  since  last  November  and  the 
record  for  any  July  day  since  1934. 

Markets  where  people  had  to  wait  in 
line  for  meat  are  once  again  looking  like 
the  markets  of  old.  with  meat  starting 
to  fill  up  empty  cases  and  counters  with 
an  abundance  for  all — and  this  meat  is 
not  black-market  meat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one  who  voted  to 
override  the  veto  of  President  Truman 
on  the  OPA  bill. 

Because  of  having  knowledge  of  the 
slaughter  of  livestock,  the  OPA  has  been 
more  responsible  for  the  black -market 
operations  of  the  packing  business  than 
any  other  group  in  America. 

When  the  order  75.7  was  issued  on 
April  28.  1946.  placing  all  registered 
slaughterers  under  quotas  of  80  percent 
of  the  1944  kill,  they  practically  extended 
their  confidence  in  black-market  opera- 
tions. 

I  know  many  cases  where  this  order 
closed  down  slaughterhouses,  not  be- 
cause of  livestock  not  coming  to  market, 
but  because  the  OPA,  under  this  order 
75.7,  refused  to  allow  livestock  to  be 
slaughtered. 

Under  this  order,  many  packers  met 
their  quota  as  early  as  June  11.  resulting 
in  a  close-down  of  their  plants  from 
June  11  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

As  a  specific  example.  I  citt  one  tele- 
gram which  I  received  from  a  Chicago 
packer  under  date  of  June  19  and  I 
quote: 

Have  today  wired  the  Departnaent  of  Agri- 
culture as  follows:  Our  June  hog  quota  ex- 
hausted and  we  are  closed.  Estimate  that 
closing  will  cost  us  tlO.OOO  per  week.  Our 
June  quota  already  completely  slaughtered 
was  2.700,000  pounds.  We  need  additional 
quota  for  June  of  1.125.000  to  avoid  lay-cffa 
and  operating  loss.  We  can  get  hogs  In 
quantity  at  OPA  prices.  Announced  pur- 
pose of  quota  order  was  to  channel  livestock 
to  legitimate  packers  Order  has  had  cp- 
posite  effect  In  our  case.  We  are  federally 
inspected  In  full  compliance  with  set-aside 
and  all  regulations.  Hogs  we  would  kill  If 
we  had  quota  are  being  diverted  to  non- 
federally  Inspected  houses  not  subject  to  set- 
aside.  Our  customers  scoff  at  explanation 
that  quota  has  closed  us.  in  view  of  an- 
nounced administration  policy  to  keep  all 
legitimate  business  In  full  production.  Re- 
quest Immediate  wire  collect  giving  us  addi- 
tional June  quota  1.125.000  pounds  hogs. 

I  called  Mr.  Porter  about  this  situa- 
tion, citing  this  particular  case  as  an 
example  and  stating  this  order  was  not 
workable,  but  he  Informed  me  nothing 
would  be  done. 

When  I  called  his  attention  to  the  lay- 
off of  employees,  he  said,  "I  can't  help 
that." 

I  then  contacted  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  men  have  more 
knowledge  of  this  industry,  and  Immed- 
iately an  extra  quota  of  hogs  was  given 
these  packers,  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
operation  for  the  balance  of  the  month. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  necessary 
restrictions  of  food  should  be  placed  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  where  it  belongs,  where 
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men  are  qualified  and  capable  of  han- 
dling this  situation,  and  not  under  the 
supervision  of  unscrupulous  individuals 
such  as  you  find  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
OPA.  whose  only  experience  has  been 
that  of  public-welfare  workers  and  the 
like,  who  know  nothing  about  business, 
have  never  seen  a  loss  or  profit  state- 
ment of  a  businessman  and  would  not 
kptw  what  one  looked  like  if  they  did 
see  it. 

I.  like  many  more  in  this  Chamber,  be- 
lieve in  price  control  over  many  items 
that  mast  be  controlled  until  a  safe 
economy  is  established,  but  let  us  not 
destroy  free  enterprise  In  America,  and 
that  is  what  the  OPA  has  been  doing. 
I  cite  another  specific  case. 
A  few  Saturdays  ago.  I  happened  to 
be  in  a  gentlemen's  furnishing  estab- 
lishment. 

The  proprietor  called  my  attention  to 
the  two-piece  undergarments  for  men. 
showing  me  the  listed  price  of  $1.25  per 
garment,  marked  with  the  OPA  labels. 

He  also  showed  me  a  change  order  in 
their  price,  reducing  it  to  $1.05  per  gar- 
ment. 

He  told  me  he  had  taken  this  matter 
up  with  the  manufacturer  of  these  gar- 
ments, in  order  that  some  adjustment 
might  be  made,  where  he  would  not  ab- 
sorb the  loss  of  20  cents  per  garment. 

The  manufacturer  informed  him  that 
they  would  have  to  close  down.  l)ecause 
they  could  not  afford  to  manufacture 
these  garments  at  a  cost  where  they 
would  retail  p.t  $1.05  per  garment,  thus 
closing  down  an  industry  anil  throwing 
thousands  of  employees  out  of  work. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  cases  of 
the  inequities  practiced  by  the  OPA  and 
no  consideration  is  ever  granted  the  peo- 
ple who  become  victims  of  this  practice. 
That  Is  why  I  supported  the  Wolcott 
and  Wadsworth  amendments. 

I  believe  In  free  enterprise  in  Amer- 
ica— for  America  came  a  long  way  since 
Its  early  beginning — and  I  am  not  going 
to  be  a  party  to  destroying  that  principle. 
We  must  make  a  start  sometime  back 
to  our  peacetime  basis,  unless  we  wish  to 
continue  and  build  up  the  regimentation 
and  controls  which  were  necessary  dur- 
ing the  war.  but  which  are  certainly  not 
a  part  of  our  normal  American  way  of 
life. 

If  these  controls  are  lifted  In  a  com- 
monsense  way — if  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, merchant,  and  consumer  do  their 
share  and  cooperate  at  this  time  of 
tran.sition  In  the  Interest  of  all — we  shall 
hasten  the  return  to  our  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

If  only  in  their  own  interest,  the  pro- 
ducer, the  manufacturer,  and  the  mer- 
chant with  any  foresight  will  not  over- 
charge and  thus  automatically  summon 
the  return  of  price  control,  again  handi- 
capping themselves  by  restrictions  and 
regulations  which  were  part  of  the  all- 
out  war  effort,  but  which,  now  that  the 
national  emergency  has  passed,  should 
also  pass  out  of  the  picture  if  free  enter- 
prise is  to  be  restored  In  America. 

If  the  buying  public  will  boycott  the 
racketeer,  the  Individual  who  tries  to 
take  advantage  of  this  period  we  must 
go  through  in  order  to  reach  our  goal, 
we  shall  speed  the  return  of  the  day  when 


our  tested  and  proved  system  of  supply 
and  demand  takes  care  of  the  situation. 
There  is,  however,  one  other  very  im- 
portant issue  involved  in  this  whole  mat- 
ter, and  that  Is  rents. 

I  have  met  many  people  who  say  that 
the  OPA  should  be  discontinued  in  con- 
nection with  everything  but  rents,  and 
here  seems  to  be  the  real  controversial 
question. 

We  all  know  that  the  rent  question 
Involves  individual  problems. 

Landlords  were  frozen  to  deptession 
rentals;  they  were  never  given  a  chance 
for  adjustments  of  any  kind. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  increased 
costs  of  fuel,  decorating,  labor,  and  all 
overhead  expenses,  and  if  the  OPA  used 
common  sense  and  made  a  slight  adjust- 
ment whereby  a  landlord  could  get  a 
break  to  meet  his  added  costs — say  about 
10  percent— I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
object  to  it. 

I  know  that  In  Chicago  taxes  on  real 
estate  have  been  increased  more  than 
they  should,  many  people  owning  build- 
ings have  burdensome  mortgages  to 
meet — and  we  must  take  all  of  these 
matters  Into  consideration  and  not  just 
be  one-sided. 

There  are  people,  however,  who  think 
that  a  man  In  business,  or  who  owns  a 
building  which  he  rents  to  a  tenant.  Is 
burdened  with  wealth. 

But  I  know  people  in  business  who  are 
heavily  indebted  to  banks  for  loans 
made  to  meet  obligations  in  order  to 
carry  on  and  give  employment  to  people. 
I  am  looking  at  this  matter  in  fairness 
to  all. 

A  man  in  public  office  today,  howeveiij 
has  a  difficult  task,  no  matter  how  fairly 
he  may  try  to  deal  with  all  sides  of  a 
question. 

He  must  follow  the  policy  he  judges 
best  for  his  country,  but  he  must  at  the 
same  time  recognize  the  force  of  popular 
feeling. 

Popular  feeling  Is  often  misguided  and 
confused  by  cleverly  organized,  false 
propaganda,  deliberately  taking  advan- 
tage, of  course,  of  those  who  are  mis- 
informed concerning  the  real  facts  In 
the  case  and  the  issues  involved. 

Popular  feeling,  therefore,  can  be  very 
unsound;  yet  it  cannot  be  disregarded. 


I  have  given  these  facts  as  they  exist. 

.    The    true    American,    whose    sincere 

Interest   rests   in   the   perpetuation   of 

American    Ideals    and    principles,    will 

weigh  all  sides  of  this  question. 


Price  Ranges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16, 1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  the  discontinuance  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  panic  among  the  American 
people  as  was  predicted  by  the  propo- 
nents of  OPA.  There  has  been  no  panic 
among  the  consumers  of  the  Nation  and 
neither  was  there  any  run-away  infla- 
tion by  merchants  of  practically  all  com- 
modities. It  is  simply  amazing  at  the 
calmness  and  stability  shown  by  the 
American  people  during  this  period  when 
certain  forces  apparently  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  create  a  panic.  The  New  York 
Sun  had  caused  to  be  made  a  survey 
among  retail  markets  showing  the  com- 
parison between  ceiling  prices  and  cur- 
rent prices. 

Under  leave,  I  submit  a  published  sur- 
vey of  prices,  both  ceiling  prices,  black - 
market,  and  present  price  range,  as  of 
last  week: 

BOX  SCORE  OF  CITY'S  FOOD  PRICES 

The  supply  of  meat  In  the  hands  of  whole- 
salers here  today  was  larger  than  on  any  Fri- 
day in  recent  months,  according  to  Clyde  F. 
House,  market  analyst  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  retail  supply  continued  to 
show  gradual  Improvement,  with  prices  In 
most  stores  holding  steady  about  midway 
between  the  old  OFA  ceUings  and  the  black- 
market  prices  which  prevailed  before  controls 
were  lifted.  Butter  was  more  plentiful,  with 
some  stores  reducing  prices  slightly,  and 
chickens,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  plenti- 
ful at  or  near  the  former  OPA  celling  prices. 

A  survey  of  retail  markets  showed  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  between  current  prices, 
the  old  OPA  ceilings,  and  black-market 
prices: 


flutter — 

Sirloin  steak.. 

Round  steak 

Rib  roast . . - 

Chuck  roa.<!t 

Ground  bwf . 

Ve*l  loin  chops ^ 

Veal  rib  ch<)i>$ ......«_..........—• 

Veal  shoulder .^... ........ ........— 

I,amb  rib  chops ._....................- 

Lee  of  lamb .. .. .............. — .... 

Li)in  of  pork 

Pork  chops — . •••- 

Smoked  hams,  whole . ...~ 

Bacon,  slice>l — -- 

Apples.  Eastern 
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Milk  (bottle  delivered) 

Eggs  (Grade  A  lar«e) 
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Commencement  Day  Address  by  Secretary 
Forrestal  at  Williams  College 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  address  delivered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Hon.  James  Forre-stal, 
at  the  commencement  exercises  at  Wil- 
liams College.  Williamstown.  Mass..  on 
June  16,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Today  1  should  like  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
about  Williams  as  a  symbol  of  the  American 
scene  and  the  American  system  and  what  Is 
Involved  In  keeping  that  system  a  vital  and 
dynamic  force  for  the  world  of  the  future  in 
which  you  will  live  and  act. 

Williams  College  Is  one  of  those  liberal  arts 
colleges  of  moderate  size  which  are  essential 
foundation  stones  to  American  culture.  The 
larger  endowed  universities  and  the  great 
State  Institutions  provide  a  diversity  of  grad- 
uate training  which  Is  necessary  for  profes- 
sional life.  But  without  colleges  such  as 
Williams,  colleges  relatively  small  In  size  but 
wide  In  their  Influence,  American  education 
would  lose  an  Important  leavening  force. 

The  privately  endowed  colleges  and  uni- 
versities serve  as  a  balance  to  State  educa- 
tion. The  State  college  and  university  pro- 
vides an  essential  service  In  making  higher 
education  available  for  a  great  number  of  our 
young  men.  But  In  the  nature  of  things.  If 
all  education  were  left  to  them,  there  would 
be  the  danger  of  subordination  of  academic 
freedom  to  political  expediency. 

The  trustees  of  Williams,  I  know,  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  problem  that  the  future 
presents  In  securing  the  continued  endow- 
ments necessary  for  their  support.  The 
means  must  be  found,  and  I  am  confident 
they  win  be  found,  to  replace  the  large  Indi- 
vidual endowments  which  have  made  pos- 
sible these  fine  and  time-hallowed  Institu- 
tions. I  suspect  It  will  take  the  form  of  more 
widely  spread  contributions  of  alumni.  Pro- 
vided the  sums  are  sufficient,  this  In  itself 
can  well  become  an  advantage  because  we  are 
all  apt  to  take  a  greater  Interest  In  the  things 
which  we  support  and  to  have  greater  pride 
in  Institutions  which  we  must  work  to 
maintain. 

The  place  of  Williams  College  in  American 
life  Is  a  great  heritage  from  those  devoted 
scholars  on  the  early  New  England  scene  who 
put  religion  and  education  high  among  the 
necessities  of  existence.  They  were  the  spir- 
itual pioneers  who  helped  greatly  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Institutions  singular  to  us  in 
terms  of  politics,  of  education,  and  of  our 
economy.  The  values  of  those  Institutions. 
I  believe,  we  are  Inclined  to  underrate  rather 
than  to  estimate  at  their  true  worth. 

In  general,  Americans  have  been  suscepti- 
ble to  imported  philosophies  and  to  an  ad- 
miration for  the  things  of  other  times  and 
other  continents.  It  is  quite  proper  that  we 
should  draw  upon  the  wisdom  and  culture 
of  the  past  and  that  our  minds  should  b« 
open  to  the  Intellectual  and  artistic  achieve- 
ments of  the  rest  of  the  globe.  But  self- 
depreciation  can  be  as  overdone  as  self-es- 
teem. It  has  been  my  view  that  the  over- 
precise  rationalism  of  Kant.  Flchte.  and  Hegel 
pervaded  much  of  the  university  thinking 
in  this  country  from  1840  to  1910.    The  ad- 


miration for  those  admittedly  great  German 
philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century  la 
too  often  duplicated  today  In  the  admiration 
for  another  philosophy  deriving  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  the  same  origins  and 
equally  Inapplicable  to  American  life. 

In  this  Nation  In  terms  of  government, 
education,  and  general  culture  we  have  de- 
veloped, and  are  continuing  to  develop,  a 
philosophy  and  a  Government  essentially  our 
own.  Both,  It  Is  true,  have  had  their  roots 
in  English  tradition  and  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conception  of  law.  equity,  and  administra- 
tion, but  the  trunk  and  branches  and  the 
fruit  are  wholly  and  uniquely  American. 

It  Is  a  philosophy  understood  by  few  other 
nations.  One  of  the  great  problems  of  mod- 
ern times  Is  the  difficulty  of  getting  other 
nations  to  understand  It  and  ourselves.  And 
I  must  add  In  all  humility  that  we  frequently 
have  equal  difficulty  In  understanding  theirs. 

The  essence  of  American  life,  whether  at 
the  local.  State,  or  national  level  Is  that 
Government  exists  to  serve  the  Individual 
and  not  to  be  his  master.  The  belief  of  the 
founders,  expressed  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  In  the  Constitution,  that 
the  collective  Judgment  of  Individual  men 
Is  preferable  to  the  absolute  decisions  of  any 
one  man  or  group  of  men,  continues  as  an 
essential  of  the  American  faith.  We  con- 
tinue to  be  skeptical  that  either  one  man 
or  one  group  of  men  can  safely  be  entrusted 
with  the  Interpretation  of  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  masses.  We  are.  Indeed,  suspi- 
cious of  men  who  set  themselves  up  as  the 
Interpreters  of  the  common  man.  We  prefer 
to  let  the  common  people  do  their  own  In- 
terpreting. We  believe  that  the  judgment 
of  men  from  many  communities,  and  re- 
flecting many  interests,  will  produce  a  better 
composite  of  law  and  government  than  can 
flow  from  an  hierarchy,  whether  It  Is  an 
hierarchy  of  Intellectuals,  of  business  mag- 
nates, or  leaders  of  pressure  groups. 

I  take  my  position  with  those  who  believe 
that  American  political  Institutions  have 
within  them  greater  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment for  the  freedom  of  men  than  the  con- 
ceptions of  statism  which  are  now  sweeping 
Europe. 

But  statements  of  convictions  are  not  suf- 
ficient by  themselves  If  America  Is  to  retain 
the  benefits  of  this  system  that  we  believe  in 
so  strongly. 

Let  us  admit  at  the  outset  that  government 
under  our  method  Is  more  difficult  and  some- 
times less  efficient  than  government  by  a  cen- 
tral authoritarian  group.  Therefore  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  our  kind  of  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  discharged  by  such 
speeches  as  mine  today  or  by  reliance  upon 
casual  lip  service  to  the  validity  of  our  t)e- 
Uefs.  Our  society  and  our  form  of  govern- 
ment can  only  be  maintained  by  work  and 
hard  work.  To  be  specific:  I  mean  that  at 
every  level  of  the  community— !n  the  village, 
the  township,  the  county,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation— young  men  who  comprise  such  au- 
diences as  this  one  today  mtist  by  their  own 
action  take  a  part  In  shaping  and  developing 
the  future  course  of  the  state.  Polemics 
and  intellectual  exercises  are  not  sufficient. 
The  same  self-discipline  that  went  Into  the 
molding  of  the  tremendous  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  during  the  war  must  be 
drawn  upon  again.  You  will  have  to  take 
your  active  part  as  citizens  In  the  field  of 
politics  if  the  Nation  Is  to  be  preserved  Just 
as  you  and  youF-  contemporaries  performed 
your  duty  in  the  ranlu  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  In  wartime. 

You  must  seek  membership  In  a  political 
party.  You  must  be  active  in  that  party. 
You  must  participate  in  governing  through 
expression  of  your  opinion  by  vote  and  voice. 
Flnall'y,  some  of  you  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  sacrifice  Involved  In  the  holding  of 
appointive  office  in  government  or  in  run- 
ning for  elective  ones. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from 
observing  that  an  encouraging  step  In  the 


improvement  of  the  machinery  of  our  Gov- 
ernment was  taken  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate last  week  In  the  passage  of  a  bill  Increas- 
ing the  salaries  of  Its  Members  and  providing 
Increased  allowance  for  expensea  of  Mem- 
bers, as  well  as  a  provision  of  a  moderate  pen- 
sion to  men  who  have  reached  a  certain  age 
and  have  given  at  least  5  years  of  service  to 
the  Government. 

I  have  long  felt  that  this  was  the  first  step 
in  the  procees  of  securing  Improvement  In 
Government  administration  which  I  believe 
Is  essential.  The  next  step.  I  hope,  will  be 
In  the  direction  of  creating  career  oppor- 
tunities for  young  men  such  as  yourselves 
by  lifting  the  level  of  rewards  open  to  those 
qualified  for  such  careers.  The  creation  of 
a  class  of  civil  servants  recruited  from  the 
schools  and  universities  and  refreshed.  If 
possible,  by  the  Introduction  of  men  from 
the  practical  fields  of  activity — business,  law. 
and  engineering — can  go  far  toward  elevating 
the  standards  of  our  Government  adminis- 
tration. 

I  have  little  patience  with  the  tendency 
to  ridicule  and  derogate  the  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  My  own  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me  that,  broadly 
speaking,  they  are  a  conscientious  and  patri- 
otic group  of  men  representing  quite  accu- 
rately the  broad  range  of  American  life. 
Many  of  them  remain  In  Congress  under 
handicaps  and  at  substantial  sacrifice.  To 
hold  them  up  to  abuse  and  ridicule  Is  to  hold 
ourselves  up  to  abuse  and  ridicule,  because, 
after  all,  it  Is  we  who  either  by  action  or 
Inaction  put  them  there. 

Claude  Bowers,  our  present  Ambassador  to 
Chile,  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  first 
steps  taken  by  any  aspirant  to  dictatorship 
has  been  the  destruction  of  the  reputation 
and  character  of  politicians.  He  remarks — 
"When  the  politician  •  •  •  the  Hitlers 
usually  come  along  In  their  wake." 

I  shall  close  with  a  few  remarks  about 
International  affairs.  In  which,  whether  or 
not  your  tastes  He  In  that  direction,  you  will 
have  to  take  a  far  greater  Interest  than  did 
those  of  my  own  generation.  Today  there  Is 
no  curtain,  either  Iron  or  silk,  behind  which 
we  can  shut  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  fires  of  disturbance  that  may 
begin  m  the  Middle  East,  in  India,  or  in  the 
Balkans  must  Inevitably  have  a  profound 
Influence  upon  your  lives.  A  century  ago  It 
may  have  been  possible  for  this  Nation  to 
live  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
the  foreshortening  of  time  and  space  that 
have  occurred  since,  the  development  of 
lethal  weapons  capable  of  spanning  vaaS 
distances,  the  Increased  speed  of  communi- 
cations all  make  It  clear  to  any  thinking 
person  that,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
cently observed.  "Unless  we  realize  that 
peace  Is  Indivisible,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
take  part  in  a  war  that  is  world-wide." 

There  are  two  great  forces  which  challenge 
the  minds  of  men  In  the  world  today,  com- 
peting m  the  words  of  Mr.  Churchill,  "for 
the  empire  of  the  mind."  One  is  the  force 
of  democracy  as  we  know  Itr— the  democracy 
of  liberty,  of  Individual  freedom,  of  equal 
opportunity,  of  religious  and  political  toler- 
ance—the goals,  m  short  of  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England.  The  other  is  the  thesis  of 
total  authority  in  a  central  government,  the 
creation  of  a  monolithic  state  for  solutions 
to  all  problems,  for  the  expression  and  di- 
rection of  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
men.  It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that 
because  our  system  Is  the  Ijest  for  us,  It  will 
necessarily  be  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  the  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  demo- 
cratic government  Is  to  hold  its  present  high 
place  In  the  contemporary  and  future  world, 
we  shall  have  to  keep  our  democracy  dy- 
namic. Fortunately,  that  dynamism  wUl  be 
a  benevolent  one,  expressed  In  terms  of  help 
to  the  distressed  mUUons  of  many  coimtrles. 
The  story  of  democracy  will  be  listened  to 
only  by  people  who  have  sufficient  physical 
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»tr«igth  and  spiritual  faith  to  believe  that 
they  can  Buccwsfully  govern  theniselvea.  It 
Is  only  after  people  have  enough  to  eat  that 
they  will  concern  themselves  with  the  ab- 
Btractlons  of  free  government  and  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty.  Conditions  of  hunger,  of 
anarchy,  and  of  economic  chaoa  make  fertile 
the  soil  In  which  dictatorships  spread. 

Per  our  democracy  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship which  It  must  give  If  It  la  to  prove  that 
there  Is  an  alternative  to  totalitarian  con- 
cepts. It  must  have  the  support  and  under- 
standing faith    of  the  people  of  all  of  the 
United  States     To  you  will  fall  a  major  part 
of  the  task  of  continuing  the  education  of 
your  generation  and  of  sharing  In  the  leader- 
ship which   will   give  that   confidence.    We 
ourselves  know  that  America  does  not  seek 
conquest   of    territory   or   any   other   selfish 
interest,  unless  the  desire  for  a  peaceful  and 
progressive  world  can  be  called  selfish.    These 
motives  we  must  make  clear  to  the  rest  of  a 
stricken  world   as  beacons  of  hope  shining 
through  the  darkness.    You  and  your  genera- 
tion who  have  so  ably  and  nobly  served  In 
the  rrlsU  of  war  must  shape  the  course  of 
history.     If  through  you  this  Nation  takes 
tbe  part  proportionate  to  Its  capacity  and  Its 
etrangh.  if  it  provides  the  leadership  which 
the  democratic  and  liberal  world  awaits,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  the  lamps  of  lib- 
erty, of   tolerance,   and  of  peace  will   once 
again  be  lighted  throughout  the  world. 


Citrus  Prices  Withoat  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CAI.IFORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  IS,  1946 

Mr.  PHILUPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  to  include  several  statistical 
tables,  I  again  bring  before  the  House 
the  current  market  prices  on  oranges 
and  lemons.  You  will  recall.  I  gave  the 
figures  for  oranges  a  week  ago.  This  Is 
for  both  oranges  and  lemons  for  the  2 
weeks  of  freedom,  since  OPA  was  vetoed 
by  the  President. 

You  will  obserse.  Mr.  Sipeaker,  that 
oranges,  on  the  10  principal  markets, 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  $5.56  a  box 
and  that  409  cars  were  sold,  approxi- 
mately the  same  quantity  as  the  first 
week,  but  showing  a  slight  Increase  in 
price  over  the  first  week.  They  were 
still  62  cents  under  the  OPA  ceiling,  how- 
ever, thus  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  old  and  well-established  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  is  stretching  its  muscles 
again  and  operating  as  it  used  to  operate, 
very  efTectively. 

This  is  proven  again  by  the  lemon 
prices.  It  was  expected  that  these  prices 
would  go  up.  Instead,  the  record  shows 
an  average  price  of  $5.39.  or  $2.29  under 
the  OPA  ceiling.  There  never  was  any 
food  reason  why  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  should  have  been  put  under 
OPA  controls,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
us  In  this  House,  and  these  figures  prove 
that  fact.  Nature  provided  a  much  bet- 
ter control  than  the  OPA  could  ever 
contrive.  You  have  to  sell  perishable 
products  or  they  spoil.  The  OPA,  which 
itself  finally  fpoiled  by  being  kept  too 
long,  never  could  understand  this. 
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A  Fine  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16, 1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Meath  Chronicle: 

Elsewhere  In  this  issue  we  print  a  fuller 
report  than  was  possible  last  week  of  the  re- 
ception given  in  Navan  to  Mr.  James  A. 
Parley  on  the  occasion  ol  his  visit  to  see  his 
Meath  relatives  and  to  renew  friendships 
made  by  him  on  previous  occasions.  Mr.  Far- 
ley is  100-percent  Irishman  as  well  as  being 
loo-percent  American.  There  Is  not  a  drop 
of  blood  In  his  veins  but  Irish  blood,  for  his 
four  grandparents  came  from  Meath;  he  was 
born  in  the  United  Slates,  as  were  his  parents, 
and  he  is  as  proud  of  his  American  heritage 
as  he  Is  of  the  good  Irish  stock  Srom  which 
he  sprung — a  stock  which,  as  Mr.  Condon 
said  at  the  reception,  was  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Farley  is  typically  Irish  and 
typically  American.  He  has  all  the  best  char- 
acteristics of  the  people  of  both  nations  and 
Is  intensely  loyal  to  both.  His  loyalty  to  the 
country  that  gave  hospitality  to  his  fore- 
bears who  crossed  over  to  its  kindly  shores 
just  a  century  ago  has  been  proved  by  a  llle- 
Ume  of  devoted  service  and  bis  loyalty  to 
Ireland,  and  to  his  kin  who  remain  on  the 
old  soU.  Is  shown  by  his  visits  to  this  land 
and  to  them  on  every  occasion  that  busi- 
ness brings  him  to  Europe.  The  business, 
of  which  he  is  an  Important  executive,  has 
no  branches  here,  yet  he  managed  to  bring 


our  land  within  his  busy  Itinerary  so  that 
he  could  visit  his  own  folk.  The  Urban 
Council  of  Navan  presented  him  with  an 
address  of  welcome  and  entertained  him  to 
luncheon  at  which  he  met  many  more 
friends,  and  made  them  friends  for  life.  His 
circle  of  friends  in  Meath  expand  at  his 
every  visit.  One  thing  that  can  be  said  is 
that  If  anyone  at  the  reception  had  won- 
dered before  at  the  high  place  in  the  pclitl- 
cal  life  of  the  United  States  which  Mr. 
Farley  has  won,  they  wondered  no  longer 
having  heard  his  address  in  reply  to  the  toast 
of  the  United  States.  He  spoke  for  fully  an 
hour.  His  effortless  delivery;  the  fluency  of 
his  diction;  the  comprehensive  review  of 
world  affairs  which  he  delivered,  showed  the 
master  mind.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  United 
States  was  manifest  and  his  love  for  Ireland 
In  general,  for  Meath  and  his  own  folk  in 
particular,  was  made  evident.  His  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  de  Valera  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Irish  people  was  clear.  J*!r.  Parley  is  a 
big  man  in  every  way;  big  In  physique,  big  In 
mind,  big  in  ability,  and  above  all,  big  in 
heart.  Those  who  met  him  last  week  lii 
Navan  were  as  impressed  by  him  as  were  those 
who  first  met  him  in  1937  and  again  in  1939, 
occasions  of  his  previous  visits.  Here  i:i 
Meath  we  aU  hope  to  see  him  again  and  all 
hope  and  expect  that  in  the  post-war  world  he 
will  fill  even  a  higher  position  In  the  Unite! 
States  than  he  filled  in  prewar  days. 


Deficit  Spending;  Causes  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16, 1946 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  full 
production  and  prevention  of  runawf.y 
inflation  present  a  vital  economic  prob- 
lem today.  Many  persons  believe  that 
continuance  of  OPA  will  check  price 
advances,  while  they  completely  ignore 
the  basic  factors  which  influence  such 
trends. 

For  the  past  15  years  there  have  been 
huge  annual  deficits  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  thus  increasing  tlie 
currency  in  circulation  by  about  500  per- 
cent. Deficit  spending  was  used  exten- 
sively prior  to  the  war,  but  increased 
materially  during  the  past  5  years, 
despite  peak  tax  collections.  From  June 
30.  1932,  to  June  30,  1946.  our  national 
debt  increased  $250,000,000,000,  and  to- 
day Idaho's  share  exceeds  $l,0O0.000,0('O. 
It  now  requires  five  billions  annually  to 
pay  interest  charges  on  this  debt — or  a 
sum  equal  to  the  total  revenues  collected 
in  fiscal  year  1940. 

The  President,  since  VJ-day,  has  fre- 
quently promised  greater  economy  and 
eflBciency  in  Government  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  may  be  balanced  this  fiscal 
year.  However,  little  progress  is  being 
made  in  that  direction,  as  evidenced  oy 
the  $22,000,000,000  deficit  In  the  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1946,  and  by  tne 
2.837.000  civilian  employees  in  the  execu- 
tive department  on  May  31,  1946. 

It  is  difficult  to  Justify  the  libeial 
spending  policies  which  scatter  American 
dollars  throughout  the  world,  accentuj.te 
shortages  of   consumer  goods  in   t'ds 
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country  and  jeopardize  the  solvency  of 
our  Government.  The  menace  of  in- 
fiation  is  refiected  in  the  following  state- 
ment of  Federal  expenditures,  revenues, 


and  the  public  debt  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  1932,  together  with  annual 
Increases  in  the  public  debt : 


Fiscal  year 


1932.. 
liB3.. 
1934.. 
1935.. 
1936.. 
1987.. 
1938.. 
1930.. 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
1944.. 

v:n^.. 

1946.. 


Net  receipts  < 


S2. 
2, 
3. 
3. 
4. 
&. 
\ 
5, 
5. 
7, 

12. 

22. 

44, 

46. 

43, 


005, 
(179, 
ll.-i. 
800, 
115. 
02K, 
854. 
164, 
387, 
(W7, 
7W. 
281, 

!«. 

450, 
037, 


725,437 
696.741 
554.040 

467,  201 
956,615 
MO,  236 
661.  22t. 
823,  62.1 
12i6fi9 
211,iy)2 
0«il,621 
642,709 
038^068 
554.579 
796,806 


Total  expendi- 
ture!, iocludin? 
debt  rctireoicDts 


14, 947, 
4.325, 
6.370. 
7.683, 
9,068, 
8,281, 
7,304. 
8, 7t>.\ 
9, 127, 

12. 774. 

32.491. 

7S.  1^2. 

93,  74.1. 
100.404. 

65,018, 


776.  W* 
149,  722 
947. 347 
433,561 
885,  ,S71 
379, 955 
287.108 
338,030 
373, 806 
890,323 
307.  397 
348.  6*» 
514,863 
596, 68.5 
631,990 


Eicrss  of  ex- 
penditures over 
rcctipts 


$2,942. 

2. 245. 

3,255, 

3,782, 

4.«S2, 

3,252. 

1.449, 

2,600, 

3, 74(1, 

5, 167. 

19,692. 

55,  WX), 

49,S«M, 

53,948, 

21,980, 


0.M,  4,M 
452, 980 
393,  297 
066,369 
028,956 
830,718 
625,881 
414,404 
249, 136 
678.471 
24.1.  776 
705,  931 
.587,  895 
042,105 
833,182 


Public  debt  oat- 

standing  at  end 

of  year  ' 


$19,  4;-7. 

22,  .138, 

27,053. 

28,700, 

33,77S, 

36,424, 

37, 164, 

40,430, 

42.067, 

48.961, 

72.  422. 

136.  69(i. 

201,00.1, 

258,682, 

269,422. 


oon.ooo 

7UI,  (W) 
100. 000 
900,000 
.WO,  000 
000,000 
700.000 
.■iOO,--O0U 
500,000 
400,000 
400,000 

100.000 

400,000 
200,000 
099,173 


'  Excludes  transfers  to  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  tru.«t  fund. 

'  The  anru.il  expansion  is  unrelated  to  rwvipts  and  expenditures  Indicated  in  other  columns,  because  publi&' 
debt  trensactioDS  are  independently  b&ndlcd  and  accounted  (or. 

Note.— Figures  in  columns  1,  2,  and  4  taken  from  Treasiu-y  Department  statements. 


Sidney  Hillman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  the  following  letter, 
which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Bulletin: 

EIONET    HILLMAN 

During  the  decade  1924-34  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  impartial  chairman  in  the 
men's  clothing  industry  In  the  city  of  New 
York;  also,  as  chairman  of  their  unemploy- 
ment-insurance fund.  Thus,  I  represented 
the  manufacturers,  contractors,  and  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America.  In  that 
capacity,  and  later  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Board  (Philadelphia  region),  I 
had  Intimate  contacts  with  Sidney  Hillman. 
My  admiration  for  him  as  a  great  Industrial 
statesman  Increased  as  the  years  went  by. 

In  their  autobiographies,  Jane  Addams  and 
Lillian  Wa!d  (founder  of  the  famous  Henry 
Street  settlement)  wrote  with  enthusiasm  re- 
garding the  extraordinary  services  which 
Hillman  rendered  not  only  the  clothing  work- 
ers but  hundreds  ol  thousands  engaged  in 
other  industries.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  the 
late  Julian  W.  Mack.  United  States  circuit 
court  Judge  and  one  ol  the  ablest  Jurists  ol 
our  generation.    Wrote  Judge  Mack: 

"I  esteem  Sidney  Hillman  as  one  ol  the 
finest  labor  leaders  this  country  has  ever 
had  and  as  one  ol  the  finest  men  I  have  ever 
met.  He  has  vision  and  a  true  sense  not 
merely  of  the  place  of  the  laborer,  but  ol 
that  ol  the  manufacturer  and  the  public  In 
industry.  He  knows  that,  without  harmoni- 
ous cooperation  of  all  the  elements.  Industry 
Itself  will  get  a  set-back,  labor  as  well  as 
employer  will  sutler.  While  ol  course  he  Is 
most  keenly  Interested  In  the  working  people, 
he  sees  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view,  and 
more  than  any  other  man  that  I  know,  he 
succeeds  in  looking  at  the  entire  situation 
Irom  the  other  fellow's  point  ol  view." 

Sidney  Hillman  was  an  extraordinarUy 
Bklllful  negotiator.  Those  who  came  Into 
conference  with  him  expecting  contentious 
argument  or  hostility  were  uniformly  eur- 
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prised.  His  great  passion  was  to  soften  the 
area  cf  conflict  In  Industry,  to  bring  together 
the  contending  forces,  and  in  the  end  to  get 
them  to  see  what  few  in  addition  to  Hillman 
saw:  that  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
Indtistry  which  itself  depends  upon  harmoni- 
ous relations  between  capital  and  labor,  the 
welfare  of  both  sides  rests. 

After  an  illness  in  1937  Hillman  said  he 
had  learned  his  lesson,  but  as  his  distin- 
guished biographer,  George  Soule,  pointed 
out,  11  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again  he 
would  not  have  acted  differently  than  he 
did  in  recent  years.  When  a  crisis  demanded 
his  services,  he  would  throw  himself  into  It 
with  his  superb  energy  and  passion. 

In  the  death  ol  Sidney  Hillman,  this  coun- 
try has  lost  one  ol  its  truly  great  men. 

Jacob  Buxikopt. 

Philaoelphia. 


Jewish  Palestine  Will  Fight  and  Endnre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

of   north  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Jewish 
Palestine  Will  Fight  and  Will  Endure" 
delivered  by  William  B.  Zifif,  at  Conven- 
tion Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the  12th 
of  June  1946.  In  my  judgment  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  speeches  ever  deliv- 
ered in  the  history  of  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JEWISH    PALESTINE    WILL    nCHT    AND    WILL 

ENDX7BE 

(By  William  B.  Ziff) 

The  most  terrible  words  that  can  be  uttered 
by  the  human  heart  are  these:  "We  are 
alone." 

It  was  this  awlul  sense  ol  being  abandoned 
by  the  rest  of  mankind,  this  utterly  hopeless 
agony  and  despair,  which  gave  the  suffer- 
ings of  European  Jewry  Ith  last  dreadltil 
depths  ol  meaning. 


Only  Irom  this  sinister  and  shattering 
sense  of  having  t>een  forsaken  can  the  futur* 
redemption  of  European  Israel  be  measured. 

The  6.000.000  men,  women  and  children 
who  died,  and  the  others  who  were  tortured, 
beaten,  and  reviled,  found  in  these  words  the 
ugly  truth  of  their  position  In  Europe.  This 
crushing  realttation  that  they  were  alone, 
not  only  was  the  measure  of  their  misery — 
It  also  was  the  test  of  their  powers,  and  their 
wUI  to  live  and  endure. 

Only  a  magnificent  generation  of  men 
could  survive  such  an  experience  as  this 
without  crumbling  In  soul  and  body.  Only 
a  people  with  unsuspected  strength  and 
tenacity  could  live  through  these  degrada- 
tions, to  add  to  the  devastating  words,  "We 
are  alone,"  the  glorious  phrase,  "But  we 
will  fight." 

This  was  the  spirit  and  the  determination 
the  world  saw  in  the  epic  battle  of  Warsaw, 
one  ol  the  most  heroic  encounters  in  the 
annals  of  man.  Here  led  by  a  Uttle.  thin, 
yellow-haired  student,  a  motley  group  of 
clerks,  tailors,  bookkeepers,  housewives,  chil- 
dren and  old  men — people  who  had  never 
even  beheld  firearms  before — conducted  the 
only  mass  revolt  staged  against  the  German 
war  machine.  Alone  and  friendless,  and 
with  their  very  heroism  almost  unknown, 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
fought  with  ferocious  courage,  sustained  only 
by  a  great  Inner  revelation  of  the  dignity  of 
man.  In  the  hands  of  these  people  were  a 
lew  smuggled  arms,  and  little  else  with  which 
to  brave  the  fiame  throwers,  mortars,  and  air- 
planes of  the  Wehrmacht. 

In  all  the  ghetto  not  one  man  yielded. 
The  last  survivor,  a  tall,  emaciated,  eager 
boy  ol  15,  stood  on  the  rool  ol  a  burning 
buUdlng.  defiant  to  the  end,  belore  he,  too, 
lell  dead  Into  the  street.  Even  then,  where 
he  stood,  the  blue  and  white  flag  of  Zion 
continued  to  wave  yet  lor  a  lew  moments. 

Tliese  shabby,  helpleee  little  men  and 
women  lived  through  this  last  grim,  crisis 
in  their  lives  with  singular  beauty  and  a 
supreme  laith  In  their  vision  ol  tomorrow. 
They  believed  that  they  fought  not  only 
lor  their  own  lives,  but  lor  the  future  ol 
those  lew  who  would  survive.  They  saw 
this  luture  under  the  lovely  banner  of  Zlon 
in  the  old  homeland  ol  Israel,  which  had 
been  granted  to  them  by  the  nations  for  Just 
such  an  emergency  as  this. 

In  Palestine  the  children,  brothers  and 
friends  of  those  who  perished  In  the  Warsaw 
ghetto,  also  gathered  to  fight.  They  were 
sustained  by  the  same  courage,  the  same 
hopes,  and  the  same  Illusions  as  to  the 
character  of  the  pledged  words  of  the  ap- 
pointed custodian  ol  their  national  home. 
Great  Britain. 

It  was  they  who  made  possible  Mont- 
gomery's advance  in  Africa.  It  was  they 
who  supplied  the  lightermen  to  undertake 
the  dangerous  work  ol  unloading  the  Alrican 
ships.  It  was  they  who  held  Tobruk,  who 
provided  the  desert  scouts,  and  who  Itimlshed 
the  Industrial  resources  pequlred  by  Alex- 
ander's armies.  And  It  was  they  who,  in 
the  critical  moments  ol  Rommel's  invasion 
ol  Egypt,  lurnlEhed  Alexander  with  lully 
lorty  percent  ol  his  effectives. 

Today  these  men.  who  have  lived  through 
fire,  find  again  that  they  are  to  be  cheated 
of  their  patrimony.  The  pledges  made  to 
them  are  to  be  abandoned.  Today,  instead 
of  German  Nazis.  It  Is  British  Nazis  who  are 
depriving  them  ol  that  national  luture  they 
have  earned  lor  themselves  among  the 
nations. 

Today  again.  In  the  pestholes  ol  Europe 
and  In  the  villages  ol  Palestine,  the  torn 
Hebrew  people  mtist  repeat  that  terrifying 
phrase:  "We  are  alone,"  but  with  an  almost 
single  will  they  thundered  the  inspired  and 
fearless  words:  "But  we  will  fight.  We  will 
fight.     We  will  never  yield— never !" 

These  are  the  young  patriots  who  have 
been   characterized   by   British   propaganda 
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u  hoodlums  and  thugs.  Most  of  them  are 
late  of  the  Brlttsh  armies  In  the  Near  East, 
where  they  fought  for  the  very  Empire  which 
now  seeks  to  leach  their  little  Inheritance 
■way  from  them. 

There  is  no  more  gallant,  no  more  heart* 
enlng  chapter  In  the  history  of  man's  re- 
sistance to  tyranny  than  the  activities  of 
these  young  men,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
Irgun  Zeval  Leuml.  the  Hagganah.  or  the 
other  self-defense  organizations  of  Jewish 
Palestine.  Long  after  those  who  read  this 
will  have  passed  beyond,  th«  brave  and  re- 
sourceful actions  of  these  boys  will  live  In 
•oDg  and  story  as  among  the  most  admirable 
and  singular  exploits  of  men. 

If  it  be  pointed  out  that  their  activities 
are  illegal  and  Involve  violence,  it  must  be 
replied  that  so  did  those  of  the  New  England- 
ers  at  the  Boston  Tea  Party;  so  did  those  of 
the  Swiss  mountaineers  when  they  freed 
their  villages  from  despotism.  The  test  of 
right  Is  the  honor  and  Justice  of  a  cause, 
and  not  the  weapons  of  some  tyrant  or 
usurper. 

Now  for  the  first  time  It  is  the  British  and 
Arabs  who  complain  of  Jewish  hoodlums, 
who  proclaim  their  helplessness  before  a  few 
thousand  determined  and  patriotic  men. 
The  Administration  of  Palestine  has  been 
reduced  to  abandoning  all  principles  of 
civilized  conduct,  and  has  Introduced  rules 
into  their  warfare  against  the  remnants  of 
the  Jewish  people  which  will  foul  the  good 
name  of  Britain  for  long  years  to  come. 
Young  patriots  now  are  shot  on  sight.  There 
Is  to  be  no  more  trial.  Under  General  Cun- 
ningham's orders  houses  may  be  searched 
without  warrant,  and  people  picked  up  on 
the  streets  and  executed  without  the  for- 
mality of  trial.  Suspicion  of  guilt  Is  to  b« 
enough 

This  harsh  tyranny  will  not  stop  the  young 
Jews  of  the  Holy  Land  any  more  than  it 
stopped  their  brothers  who  perished  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto.  The  British  may  pile  abom- 
ination on  abomination  and  compound 
force  with  force,  but  the  battle  will  go  on. 
The  young  men  who  changed  their  names 
from  the  German  Goldberg  and  Tabatchnik, 
to  the  proud  Hebrew  Ben-Sourl  and  Ben- 
ToMCf,  changed  also  from  the  old  helpless 
Irr— olutlon  of  the  ghetto,  to  begin  again 
where  Bar  Kochba  and  Judas  Maccabetu  left 
off.  They  Intend  to  Insure  a  decent  future 
for  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  na- 
tion. They  Intend  to  be  a  dignified  and 
••cure  part  of  the  world  around  them,  and 
Dot  helpltss  outcasts.    Or  they  Intend  to  die. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CABOUN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1946 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  and 
statement  from  United  States  Veterans' 
Administration: 

Jtn.T  10,  1943. 
Ron.  Joseph  R.  Bbtson, 

House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Mk.  Brtson:  With  further  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  June  27.  1946.  there  1« 
enclosed  a  brief  resum*.  showing  a  compari- 
son of  the  principal  benefits  afforded  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  World  War  U.  and  their 
dependents. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Bdwakd  E.  Odom, 

Solicitor. 


CoMPAtATivi  RisuMi  or  THi  Principal  BENxrrrs  Aitorded  Veterans  of  World  War  I  and 

World   War  II  and  Their   Dependents 

WORLD    WAR   I  world    WAR  H 

Benefits  while  in  service 
A  private  In  World  War  I  received  $30  per    .      A  private  In  World  War  II  received  $75  per 
month.  month  (with  corresponding  Increases  to  i.ll 

enlisted  men  and  officers).  Family  allo\/- 
ances  greater  than  allowed  dependents  in 
World  War  I.  Maternity  and  Infant  care  far 
wives  of  enlisted  men. 


Yearly  renewable  term  and  United  States 
Government  life  (converted ) .  maximum  $10,- 
000.  providing  for  payment  of  benefits  for 
total  or  total  permanent  disability,  $5,000 
automatic  Insurance  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 


Insurance 

National  Service  Life  Insurance,  maximum 
$10,000.  on  5-year  level  i.remium  term  pl;in 
with  priviUge  of  conversion  after  first  year. 
Provides  for  waiver  of  premiums  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  but  no  benefits  payable  lor 
total  or  total  permanent  disability.  Five 
thousand  dollars  automatic  Insurance  tincer 
certain  conditions. 


Bonus  $60. 


Benefits  upon  discharge 

Mustering  out  pay  $100  to  $300. 
Adjusted  compensation 


(Not  provided  until  1924 — 6  years  after 
war.) 

$1  per  day  for  home  service  and  $1.25  per 
day  for  overseas  service. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


Provisions  limited. 


No  provision.  The  readjustment  benellts 
of  the  Serviceman's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  were  in  lieu — as  Intimated  by  section 
1506  of  said  act.  Repealed,  however,  by  Pi  b- 
llc  Law  268,  Seventy-nfnth  Congress. 

Reemployment 

Reemployment  rights  are  provided  under 
the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1940. 

Unemployment  allowances 

The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  provides  for  unemployment  allowance 
of  $20  per  week  If  completely  unemplojed 
or  If  partially  employed  and  not  receiving 
more  than  $3  per  week,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  52  weeks:  also  similar  amounts  for  self- 
employment  while  'awaiting  returns. 

State  programs  for  unemployment  compensation 

Generally  such  rlfehts  frozen  for  those  In 
service,  but  not  available  while  Federal  un- 
employment compensation  payable. 
Vocational  rehabilitation 


Provided  under  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  conditioned  upon  service-incurred  dis- 
ability and  vocational  handicap.  Training 
allowance  $80,  with  additional  for  depend- 
ents. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


Vocational  rehabilitation  is  afforded  World 
War  II  veterans  on  similar  terms  as  was  af- 
forded veterans  of  World  War  I;  however,  the 
program  for  World  War  n  has  been  m(»re 
fully  developed  and  training  allowances  f.re 
greater,  the  minimum  being  $105  per  month 
with  additional  for  dependents. 
Education  at  Federal  expense 

I  The    Servicemen's    Readjustment    Act    of 

'  1044.  as  amended,  provides  liberalized  edu- 
cational aid.  Including  apprenticeship  and 
job  training,  with  all  ordinary  expenses  paid, 
and  In  most  cases,  maintenance  allowance 
while  pursuing  a  course. 
Loans  for  homes,  farms,  and  business 

The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended,  provides  that  private  or 
governmental  (State  or  Federal)  lending 
agencies  or  individuals  may  make  loans  to 
qualified  veterans  for  tlje  construction,  pixr- 
chase  or  repair  of  a  home,  the  purchase  or 
Improvement  of  a  farm  or  building  or  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  farming,  or  for  the  pur- 
chase or  establishment  of  a  business  or  for 
equipment,  machinery  or  tools  to  be  used  by 
^.    "  veteran   In   pursuing  a  gainful    occupati  an, 

or  for  defaulted  obligations. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  will  guaran- 
,  tee  up  to  50  percent  of  the  loan,  not  to  exceed 

$2,000  In  the  case  of  a  non-real-estate  loan, 
or  $4.0(X)  In  the  case  of  a  real-estate  loan. 
""  or  will  Insure  such  loans  not  to  exceed  15 

percent  of  the  aggregate.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pays  4  percent  on  the  guarun- 
teed  amount,  to  be  applied  to  reduction  of 
the  loan. 

Veterans  preference  in  Federal  ciiH-service  employment 
Veterans'  preference  In  Federal  clvll-servlce  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944  grants  ad- 

employment  pro\ided,  but  not  as  extensive       dltlonal  preferences  not  accorded  veterans  of 
until  recently.  prior  wars.    (This  act  applies  to  World  Wsr  I 

veterans  also.) 
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WORLD  WAR  I  WORLD  WAR  n 

Compensation  for  tervice-conneeted  dUabUity 

A  single  man,  totally  disabled,  in  1918  re- 
ceived $30  per  month 

If  lielpless  and  requiring  an  attendant,  $60 
per  month. 

Loss  of  both  eyes,  $100  per  month. 


Now  receiving  $115  per  month. 
Now  receiving  $200  per  month. 


Now  recelvliig  $265  per  month.  For  m\il- 
tlple  disabilities  may  receive  $300  per  mon^h. 
(These  rates  are  now  payable  to  World  War  I 
veterans  also.) 


Pension   (non-service-connected  disability) 


(Not  provided  until  1930 — 12  years  after 
war.) 

$12  to  $40  (dependent  on  degree  of  dis- 
ability)—Rei>ealed  by  the  act  of  March  20, 
1933. 


$50  per  month  for  permanent  and  total 
disability  or  $60  per  month  if  permanent  and 
total  and  receiving  pension  for  10  years  cr 
65  years  old — provided  by  act  of  May  27. 
1944.  (These  rates  are  now  payable  to  World 
War  I  veterans  also.) 


Death  compensation  {for  disability  due  to  service) 


Widow  In  1918  received  $25  per  month. 

Widow  and  one  child.  $35  per  month. 

Dependent  widowed  mother,  $20  per  month. 
After  act  of  June  26,  1918,  dependent  mother 
or  father  $20  each  per  month;  both  $30  per 
month. 


Widow  now  receives  $50  per  month. 

Widow  and  one  child.  $65  per  month. 

Dependent  mother  or  father,  $46  each  per 
month;  both  $50  per  month.  (These  rates 
are  now  payable  to  dependents  of  World  War 
I  veterans  also  ) 


Death  pension  (veteran  with  service-connected  diaabUitict  who  dies  from  other  causes) 
(Not  provided  tmtil   1934 — 16  years  after 


war) 
Widow,  $22  per  month. 
Widow,  one  child,  $30  per  month. 


Service  pension  provided  for  widows  and 
children  regardless  of  service-connected  dis- 
ability by  act  of  December  14,  1944. 


Widow.  $35  per  month. 

Widow,  one  child.  $45  per  month. 

(Same  rate  payable  to  World  War  I  widows 
as  service  pension.) 

(Service  pension,  regardless  of  service-con- 
nected disability,  not  provided.) 


Hospitalization  for  non-service-connected  disability 
Not  granted  tmtU  1924.  Granted  by  act  of  March  17.  1943.  subject 

to  preference  for  those  having  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

Prosthetic  appliances 


Wheel  chairs,  artificial  limbs,  trusses,  etc. 


Granted  by  the  act  of  March  17,  1943.  In 
addition,  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944.  as  amended,  provides  for  training  In 
use  of  such  appliances.  Inclxiding  necessary 
travel  expenses  to  and  from  homes  to  hospital 
and  training  InstttuUon.  (This  Is  now  appli- 
cable to  World  War  I  veterans  also.) 


Not  specifically  provided  until  act  of  May 
24,  1944. 


8eeing-eye  or  guide  dogs  for  blind  veterans 


Provided  by  act  of  May  24,  1944,  to  blind 
veterans  entitled  to  disability  compensation. 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  authorized 
under  the  law  to  pay  all  necessary  traveling 
expenses  to  and  from  their  homes  and  in- 
curred in  becoming  adjusted  to  such  guide 
dogs  and  to  prcvtde  blind  veterans  with  me- 
/  chanical    electronic    equipment    for    aid    in 

overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

Sight  to  have  discharge  reviewed,  other  than  a  discharge  or  dismUial  by  reason  of  the 

sentence  of  a  general  court  martial 


No  prdTlslon  imtll  enactment  of  Bervlce* 
men's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 


The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  authsrlzed  the  establishment  of  tx)ards 
of  review  In  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
to  review  the  type  and  nature  of  a  discharge 
or  dismissal. 

Additional  benefits  provided  by  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 

The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  assures  to  veterans  of  World  War  II  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges  not  given  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  on  discharge;  viz,  the 
right  to  have  their  final  paj  or  a  portion  of 
it  ready  for  delivery  to  them  or  to  their  next 
of  k!n  or  legal  representatives  before  they 
are  discharged  or  released  from  active  serv- 
ice; the  privilege  of  filing  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation, pension,  or  hospitallBation  before 
being  discharged  or  released  from  service  on 
account  of  disability:  the  right  to  have  any 
■tatement  against  their  own  Interest'  made 
at  any  time  relative  to  the  origin.  Incurrence, 
or  aggravation  of  any  disease  or  injury  he 
^  may  have,  nullified;  and  assurance  that  ef- 

fective measxires  will  t>e  taken  to  Insure  em- 
ployment upon  their  discharge  from  service. 


Sidney  H31man*i  Last  Message 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RtcoRO  the  last  mes- 
sage of  the  late  Kdney  HiUman  entitled, 
"Political  Action  Is  Social  Work,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  newspaper  PM,  Sunday, 
July  14,  1946.  This  message  written  a 
month  before  his  death,  expresses  elo- 
quently and  sincerely  Mr.  Hillman's  po- 
litical and  humanitarian  faith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sage was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PoUtlcal  action  and  social  work  have  a 
conunon  goad.  They  both  seek  to  improve 
the  lot  of  man,  and  for  this  reason,  both 
fields  should  work  In  close  harmony  with 
each  other. 

When  the  Political  Action  Committee  of 
the  CIO  was  founded  in  1943,  It  was  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, Indeed  the  people  of  the. world,  miist 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  basic 
things  which  man  has  always  cherished,  a 
good  Job,  a  home,  family,  education,  and 
leisure — the  essentials  which,  when  miss- 
ing, help  create  the  environmental  and  emo- 
tional problems  with  which  social  work  must 
cope. 

Labor  knew  from  bitter  experience  the  mis- 
ery and  suffering  of  depression,  of  unstable 
economies  and  tne  personal  maladjustments 
which  such  condlUons  produce.  They  saw, 
too,  in  the  wartime  production  accomplish- 
ments of  American  lat>or.  Government,  and 
business  wtiat  Intelligent  planning  and  co- 
operation could  do.  And  they  know  the  in- 
strument for  achieving  the  era  of  peace  and 
plenty  they  so  earnestly  desired  lay  In  the 
political  structure  of  the  country.  They  re- 
alized that  as  long  as  reaction  and  its 
spokesmen  predominated  in  the  CongrsM 
and  local  and  State  legislitUve  chambers, 
so  long  woiUd  progressive  legisUUon  be  sU- 
fled,  and  so  long  would  the  common  people 
be  deprived  of  the  Just  frulU  of  our  great 
victory  over  fascism.  They  re«ll«ed  that 
what  most  governed  their  lives,  their  wages, 
working  conditions,  their  homes,  and  health 
was  the  performance  of  the  representatives 
they  elected  to  public  ofll<;e. 

The  immediacy  of  the  problem  was  posed 
In  the  campaign  to  reelect  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  with  hie  reelection  the  en- 
actment of  bU  great  social  document  which 
has  been  so  aptly  called  the  economic  bill  of 
rights.  This  is  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  CIO  and  lU  Political  Action  Committee, 
together  with  all  other  progressive  forces  in 
America,  must  build. 

Examine  the  specific  of  this  document,  and 
the  connection  between  labor's  political  ac- 
tion and  social  work's  aim  to  Improve  the 
Individual's  lot  In  life  is  seen  at  once.  "The 
right  of  every  family  to  a  decent  home,  the 
right  to  adequate  medical  care,  and  the  op- 
portxmity  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good  health, 
the  right  to  a  good  education  •  •  •." 
Imperatives  if  our  society  Is  not  only  to  grow 
and  prosper,  but  to  actually  bold  together. 
For  history  has  proven  that  on  the  eco- 
nomic discontent  of  people  Is  built  the 
greatest  threats  to  clvlllratlon.  as  the  rise  at 
Hitler  and  fascism  so  clearly  demonstrated. 

Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  is  dead,  but  the  pro- 
gram he  mapped  out  for  America  Is  not. 
The  program  is  alive,  the  embodiment  of  his 
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spirit,  the  catalyst  which  has  activated  so 
many  millions  of  Americans  to  continue  the 
struggle  for  social  and  economic  progress 
which  he  coxirageously  led. 

At  no  other  time  have  the  Issues  been  so 
clearly  defined,  the  forces  so  clearly  alined— 
at  no  other  time  has  the  battle  been  so  bitter. 
Today  In  our  Congress  are  men  who  are 
spokesmen  for  those  selfish  forces  who  would 
spend  huge  sums  of  money  and  effort  to 
destroy  all  of  the  fine  social  legislation  which 
the  Roosevelt  era  produced,  legislation  which 
has  been  a  boon  to  social  work.  It  Is  many 
years  since  such  programs  as  the  NYA.  the 
Federal  free-school -lunch  program,  and  the 
vast  education  and  slum-clearance  projects 
were  Instituted.  But  social  workers  today 
know  what  tremendous  values  were  derived 
from  these  and  other  Roosevelt  measures. 
values  apparent  today  In  the  people  better 
able  to  face  the  ordeals  of  life  because  of  the 
training  and  aid  they  received. 

Insofar  as  labor  Is  concerned,  passage  of 
the  Wagner  Act.  setting  forth  labor's  rights 
to  bargain  collectively,  resulted  In  the  organ- 
ization of  Industrial  workers  In  the  CIO. 
And  with  this  organization  came  better  work- 
ing condltlcrvs.  better  living  conditions  for 
millions  of  Americans.  Lives  without  fear 
or  want  and  the  lessening  of  the  emotional 
and  psychological  problems  which  fear  and 
want  bring. 

The  CIO  Political  Action  Committee  is 
dedicated  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Roosevelt 
economic  bill  of  rights.  80  should  the  peo- 
ple who  make  up  the  social-work  field.  For 
It  18  through  the  enactment  of  these  pro- 
posals that  our  mutual  alms  will  be  realized. 
For  if  our  program  Is  successful,  and  It  will 
be.  we  will  have  a  national  health  Insurance 
bill,  guaranteeing  all  Americana  that  they 
need  not  suffer  because  of  the  lack  of  medi- 
cal care.  We  will  have  a  higher  minimum- 
wage  law.  raising  our  economic  standards  and 
thus  assisting  the  Individual  to  master  his 
own  problem.  We  will  have  better  protec- 
tion of  our  civil  rights  as  laid  down  In  the 
Constitution  through  enactment  of  a  perma- 
nent FEPC.  which  win  advance  the  fight 
against  discrimination  and  help  solve  the 
paydiotoglcal  disturbances  which  directly  re- 
sult from  discriminatory  practices.  We  will 
have  a  firm  and  lasting  policy  of  friendship 
with  our  wartime  allies,  the  International 
accord  so  necessary  for  real  peace  of  mind, 
and  an  end  to  the  terrible  threat  of  war  now 
banging  over  our  heads. 

For  these  things  labor  through  lU  political 
arm  will  fight.  For  these  things  they  should 
be  Joined  by  workers  in  the  field  of  social 
work.  For  these  things  are.  In  essence,  the 
goal  toward  which  we  both  are  striving — full 
Mcxulty  for  all  men. 


Political  Partiality  of  Radio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  June 
1946  i«^ue  of  the  American  Mercury 
magazine  contains  an  interesting  and 
thought -provoking  article  by  Dr.  Rolf 
Kaltenborn  on  the  subject  Is  Radio 
Politically  Impartial?  Dr.  Kaltenborn 
Is  the  son  of  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  the  emi- 
nent news  analyst.  He  formerly  served 
with  one  of  the  major  radio  networks 
and  is  now  teaching  in  the  poUtlcal  sci- 
ence department  of  Yale  University, 
after  serving  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  article  be  reproduced  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Is  Raoio  Politicallt  Impartial? 
(By  Rolf  Kaltenborn) 

Radio  Is  our  most  powerful  political  wea- 
pon. Yet  if  the  democratic  process  Is  to 
function  properly  radio  must  not  become 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  dominant  political 
party.  Congressmen  who  drafted  radio  leglF- 
latlon  were  well  aware  of  Its  potentialities  as 
an  instrument  of  political  persuasion.  That 
Is  why  they  tried  to  legislate  against  parti- 
san control  and  provided  that  during  cam- 
paigns candidates  for  public  office  are  entitled 
to  equal  radio  time.  But  there  Is  no  provi- 
sion In  the  radio  law  which  compels  broad- 
casters to  present  balanced  discussions  of 
controversial  Issues  between  elections,  and 
Ifs  a  long  time  between  elections.  In  that 
interim,  the  responsibility  of  balancing  pollt- 
icfcl  discussion  rests  exclusively  with  station 
owners. 

One  thing  Is  clear  from  the  record.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  party  In  power  get  the  lion's 
share  of  radio  time  devoted  to  political  dis- 
cussion. Here  is  hew  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co..  which  has  the  largest  radio 
audience,  balanced  the  political  scale  in  1945. 
During  the  year.  56  Democratic  congressmen 
and  governors  and  63  members  of  the  admin- 
istration were  given  radio  time.  During  the 
same  period  only  <7  Republican  Congressmen 
and  governors  got  on  the  air.  It  was  doubt- 
less with  these  facts  In  mind  that  the  new 
chairman  cf  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. Carroll  Reice.  said  recently.  "Radio 
has  helped  to  perpetuate  the  present  admin- 
istration in  power.  When  there  were  defi- 
nite policies  to  put  over,  the  various  gov- 
ernment agencies  turned  to  radio." 

Back  In  1936  the  Republicans  protested 
loudly  against  the  repeated  national  hook- 
ups arranged  for  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt. Their  protest  was  answered  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Paley.  head  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  who  said,  "I  am  glad  to  an- 
swer your  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
time  we  allowed  for  the  President's  speech 
was  a  donation  to  a  political  party.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not.  It  was  a  donation  to  the 
American  people.  It  has  always  been  our 
policy  to  make  time  available  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  he  wishes  to 
address  the  Nation.  We  followed  this  policy 
through  two  Republican  administrations. 
and  we  will  follow  It  now."  It  Is  the  general 
policy  of  radio  executives  to  give  time  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  whenever  it  Is  asked  for. 
This  Is  considered  In  the  public  Interest. 

If.  as  Thomas  Jefferson  has  said,  "The  spirit 
of  resistance  to  government  Is  so  valuable 
that  It  should  always  be  kept  all^^,"  It  would 
seem  to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  If  radio  made  another  "dona- 
tion"— this  time  to  the  opposition  party.  But 
is  equal  time  at  an  equally  good  hour  auto- 
matically given  to  the  opposition? 

It  Is  not.  Radio  executives  assume  that 
access  to  the  air  waves  1 3  a  natural  preroga- 
tive of  public  office.  Time  and  again  micro- 
phones are  turned  over  to  national,  Slate,  or 
local  administration  leaders.  The  op{>osltlon 
has  the  right  to  demand  time  for  reply  only 
If  broadcasters  Interpret  the  remarks  of  an 
administration  spokesman  as  having  been 
controversial.  Most  administration  speeches 
are  regarded  as  Informational  rather  than 
controversial.  For  example:  throughout 
1945  Chester  Bowles,  then  Price  Administra- 
tor, spoke  once  a  week  over  the  American 
Brofkdcasting  System  to  Inform  the  public 
about  price  regulation,  the  activities  of  the 
OPA.  and  other  administration  efforts  to 
check  Inflation.     One  looks  In   vain  for  a 


similar  series  by  any  party  or  group  opposed 
to  administration  Ideas.  When  questlcned 
about  this,  the  public  service  director  of 
the  network  said,  "I  see  nothing  controversial 
about  inflation.  We  are  all  agreed  thtt  it 
must  be  prevented." 

While  we  may  all  be  agreed  that  Inflation 
should  be  prevented,  the  administration  and 
the  majority  of  the  Republicans  certainly  do 
not  agree  on  Just  how  it  should  be  prevented. 
K  the  American  public  Is  to  be  fully  in- 
formed on  the  dangers  of  Inflation  it  WDUld 
be  best  to  donate  equal  time  to  the  opjwsl- 
tion  to  discuss  its  views.  If  Republicans  en- 
dorsed Mr.  Bowies'  activities,  the  Adminls- 
tratlons  fight  against  inflation  would  te  so 
much  stronger.  If  they  disagreed,  the  public 
would  certainly  profit  by  learning  something 
about  possible  alternatives  to  adminlstretion 
policy. 

n 

The  closer  one  looks  at  the  networks'  per- 
formance, the  greater  the  favoritism  to  offi- 
cial spokesmen  appears.  The  list  of  prom- 
inent figures  who  gave  special  talks  over  the 
American  Broadcasting  System  during  the 
last  3  months  of  1945  Includes  President 
Harry  Truman  (who  spoke  five  times).  Sec- 
retary of  States  James  P.  BjTnes.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach.  Secretary  or 
Agriculture  Clinton  P  Anderson,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Fred  M.  Vinson.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Spruille  Braden,  and  John 
W.  Snyder,  Director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion.  Representa- 
tive leaders  of  the  opposition  »re  not  to  b» 
found  on  this  list.  Nowhere  was  equal  tlma 
at  a  comparable  hour  given  to  them  to  sp)eak 
on  foreign  policies,  reconversion,  financial 
policy,  labor,  or  agriculture.  Surely  the  pub- 
lic would  be  more  aware  of  public  Issues  If 
equal  time  had  been  given  to  the  opposinlon 
to  endorse  or  criticize  Government  policies. 
Present  broadcast  practice  does  not  provide 
for  regular  responsible  criticism  of  public 
policies  from  official  representatives  of  the 
opposition  party. 

For  more  than  a  year  representatives  of  the 
Stat ;  Department  have  been  participating  In 
a  weekly  half  hour  NBC  program  entitled 
"Our  Foreign  Policy."  There  Is  little  doubt 
that  the  public  wants  and  needs  more  Infor- 
mation about  our  foreign  policy.  However, 
the  people  would  be  better  served  If  the  par;- 
tlclpants  on  this  program  were  not  primarily 
administration  spokesmen. 

"It  Is  our  Idea,"  says  NBC.  "to  put  on 
the  men  who  are  executing  our  foreign  policy 
so  that  they  may  explain  It."  Certainly,  the 
men  who  execute  a  policy  are  mo^t  com- 
petent to  explain  It,  but  they  are  not  always 
the  best  persons  to  provide  us  with  an  ob- 
jective analysis  of  their  policies.  NBC 
might,  for  example,  present  an  equally  In- 
teresting series  on  foreign  policy  without  us- 
ing a  single  administration  spokesman. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  Americans 
must  show  no  difference  of  opinion  on  foreign 
policy.  Our  strength.  It  is  claimed,  lies  In 
unity.  But  that  unity  would  be  presented 
more  effectively  if  leaders  of  both  the  ins 
and  the  outs  Joined  equally  in  explaining  and 
endorsing  It. 

Present  broadcast  policy  naturally  takes 
no  account  of  the  fact  that  administration 
leaders  advertise  themselves  and  their  views 
whenever  they  go  on  the  air.  For  Instance,' 
during  1945  listeners  to  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  were  treated  to  many  special 
programs.  The  ceremonies  attendant  on  the 
launching  of  the  hundredth  ship  from  the 
Butler  Shipyards  in  Superior,  Wis.,  featured 
an  address  by  Secretary  af  Labor  Schwellen- 
bach. A  special  Labor  Day  program  gave  him 
a  second  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  air. 
His  third  appearance  over  this  same  network 
was  his  speech  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  James  Forrestal  launched  the  U.  S.  S. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  a  radio  speech. 
Chester  Bowles  was  guest  speaker  at  the  Ohio 
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state  Orange.  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr..  was  on  the  air  at  a 
Washington  Birthday  dinner,  and  at  various 
war-bond  rallies.  A  testimonial  dinner  for 
Henry  A.  Wallace  gave  him  a  chance  to  talk. 
National  Farm  Safety  Week  featured  a  talk 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson.  For- 
mer Postmaster  General  Walker  presided  over 
Memorial  Day  ceremonies.  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence Day  was  highlighted  by  the  radio 
address  of  Paul  McNutt. 

No  one  will  deny  that  these  occasions  made 
for  good,  topical  broadcasting.  No  one  will 
deny  either  that  repeated  radio  appearances 
by  administration  leaders  make  a  tremen- 
dous Impact  on  the  listening  public.  Names 
and  personalities  become  increasingly  fa- 
miliar— which  means  that  they  have  increas- 
ing political  value.  The  opposition  has  no 
such  opportunity  to  build  up  Its  stars.  The 
late  President  Roosevelt,  even  before  his  sec- 
ond term  was  the  best -known  figure  In  Amer- 
ican politics.  It  Is  very  likely  that  radio  was 
more  responsible  for  this  than  any  other  sin- 
gle factor.  He  spoke  more  than  300  times 
over  major  networks  while  he  was  President. 
If  members  of  the  opposition  are  to  become 
veil-known  figures  to  the  radio  public,  each 
fireside  chat  that  Is  not  entirely  Informa- 
tional should  have  a  counterpart.  And  at 
least  some  ceremonial  occasions  should  fea- 
ture the  outs  as  well  as  the  Ins. 
ui 

Some  circles  assert  it  Is  only  fair  that  the 
Democrats  at  present  should  dominate  radio 
because  the  Republicans  dominate  the  press. 
It  might  be  answered  here  that  two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a  right.  It  Is  more  pertinent, 
however,  to  point  out  that  should  the 
Republicans  win  the  election  In  1948  they 
would  be  able,  as  things  stand  now,  to  domi- 
nate both  of  these  vlttd  channels  of  com- 
munication. 

Even  when  equal  time  is  provided,  equally 
good  time  often  U  not.  James  F.  Byrnes 
spoke  on  October  5.  1945.  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  The  next  evening 
John  Poster  Dulles  made  a  speech  over  CBS 
entitled  "A  Republican  Speaks  on  the  Lon- 
don Conference."  On  the  surface  It  would 
appear  that  both  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats had  equal  opportunity  to  report  their 
reactions  to  this  conference.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  Secretary  Byrnes  was 
given  a  half  hour  on  Friday  night  at  a  time 
when  the  listening  audience  is  at  Its  peak. 
Mr.  Dulles  was  given  15  minutes  at  10:45  on 
Saturday  night,  the  poorest  radio  night  In 
the  week.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  a 
commercially  sponsored  program  was  can- 
celed to  present  Mr.  Byrnes,  which  means 
^is  talk  had  a  guaranteed  network  through- 
out the  country.  Mr.  Dulles  was  not  so  for- 
tunate. His  speech  was  merely  "made  avail- 
able "  and  consequently  had  no  guaranteed 
network.  Local  stationa  could  take  it  or 
leave  It.  If  It  was  the  Intention  of  CBS  In 
this  Instance  to  pu^t  before  the  listening  pub- 
lic the  viewpoints  of  both  parties  on  the 
London  Conference,  each  speaker  should  have 
been  accorded  an  equally  good  radio  time 
and  been  guaranteed  an  equally  large  area 
coverage. 

Balancing  radio  time  between  the  ins  and 
the  outs  is  a  problem  which  also  confronts 
radio  officials  In  other  countries.  Recently  in 
Sweden  the  Minister  of  Finance  appeared 
briefly  on  an  entertainment  program  to  ex- 
plain to  the  citizens  how  to  fill  out  income 
tax  reports.  His  appearance  caused  a  storm 
of  protest.  The  four  opposition  political 
parties  demanded  time  on  the  air,  claiming 
that  tiiey  too  were  entitled  to  explain  how 
to  fill  out  an  Income  tax  blank.  In  Sweden 
the  ho'dlng  of  public  office  does  not  Imply 
any  special  right  to  time  on  the  air.  Can 
it  be  that  the  Swedes  are  more  astute  and 
fair  In  this  matter  than  we? 

Some  may  object  that  an  open-door  policy 
on  the  airwaves  would  admit  small,  dissident 
groups  to  an  equal  footing  with  Important 


spokesmen.  If  our  radio  oOlclals  wotild  auto- 
matically give  equal  time  to  the  major  op- 
poBltion  party  each  time  the  administration 
speaka,  they  ask.  why  shouldn't  the  Com- 
munist, Socialist,  and  other  nnall  parties 
be  allotted  equal  time?  It  Is  generally  agreed 
that  ours  Is  a  two-party  country.  The  Com- 
munists and  Socialists  do  get  time  on  the  air 
on  forum  and  discussion  programs.  Until 
they  can  command  voting  strength  more 
comparable  to  that  of  the  two  major  parties, 
however,  they  cannot  expect  equal  access  to 
the  air.  But  just  because  universal  equality 
of  the  air  is  not  feasible,  equal  time  should 
not  be  denied  the  major  opposition  party. 

The  issue  is  not  primarily  one  of  free 
speech  on  the  air.  According  to  the  best 
available  evidence,  once  a  political  figure 
gets  on  the  air  he  Is  free  to  say  pretty  much 
what  he  pleases.  The  most  Important  prob- 
lem concerns  equal  access  to  the  radio  facil- 
ities of  this  country. 

When  the  Democrats  came  Into  office  In 
1933  the  broadcasters  abandoned  even  a  pre- 
tense to  impartiality  in  politics.  The  reason 
for  this,  in  the  candid  words  of  one  of  their 
spokesmen,  was  partly  "the  hope  of  currying 
favor,  and  partly  because  we  were  misled  by 
an  excess  of  zeal,  based  on  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  an 
emergency    •     •     •." 

The  tendency  of  broedcasters  to  surrender 
their  scruples  and  yield  to  the  excitement 
of  the  hour  poses  a  real  threat  to  the  dem- 
ocratic process. 


The  Sovereign  Equality  of  All  Nations  ia 
the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  of 
welcome  to  Lt.  Gen.  Alexander  Papagos, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  force.s 
of  Greece  during  World  War  II,  delivered 
by  me  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  and  the  Supreme  Lodge  last 
night.  The  address  is  entitled  "The 
Sovereign  Equality  of  All  Nations  In  the 
United  Nations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    SOVEREIGN    EQtJALITT    OF   ALL    NATIONS    IN 
tHE  UNITED  N.\TIONS 

Both  the  Joint  four-nation  declaration  at 
Moscow,  November  1,  1943,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  "United  States, 
known  as  the  Connally  resolution,  reveal 
the  settled  purpose  of  this  great  treaty 
power  to  base  the  structure  of  security  and 
peace  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equal- 
ity of  members  of  any  organization  formed 
for  that  purpose. 

The  language  of  these  state  papers  is 
nearly  Identical.  They  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  esUblishing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  a  general  international  organization, 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equal- 
ity of  all  peace-loving  states,  and  open  to 
membership  by  all  such  states,  large  and 
small,  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
vides In  article  2: 


"The  Organisation  and  Its  members.  In 
pursuit  of  the  purposes  sUted  In  article  1, 
shall  act  In  acoordancs  with  the  followlog 
principles : 

"1.  The  Organisation  Is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  lu  mem- 
bers." 

The  principle  of  equality  was  extended, 
also,  beyond  states  which  are  the  members, 
and  to  Include  Individuals.  Thus,  article 
8  provides: 

"The  United  Nations  shall  place  no  re- 
strictions on  the  eligibility  of  men  and 
women  to  participate  In  any  capacity  and 
under  conditions  of  equality  in  Its  principal 
and  subsidiary  organs." 

An  illustration  of  the  specific  application 
of  this  great  principle  Is  the  manner  In  which 
the  general  welfare  of  the  world  Is  provided 
for.  subject  to  the  restriction  (art.  12,  1) 
that: 

"While  the  Security  Council  Is  exercising 
in  respect  of  any  dispute  or  situation,  the 
functions  assigned  to  it  In  the  present  Char- 
ter, the  General  Assembly  shall  not  make 
any  recommendation  with  regard  to  that 
dispute  or  situation  unless  the  Security 
Council  BO  requests." 

Subject  to  that  restriction,  the  General 
Assembly  may  recommend  measures  for  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situation,  re- 
gardless of  origin,  which  It  deems  likely  to 
Impair  the  general  welfare  or  friendly  rela- 
tions among  nations.  Including  situations 
resulting  from  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Charter  setting  forth  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  counterpart  of  the  primary  functions 
of  the  Security  Council  is  vested  in  all  of  the 
members  on  an  equal  basis,  thtis: 

Article  9,  2.  provides: 

"Each  member  shall  have  not  more  than 
five  representatives  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly." 

Article  18,  1: 

"Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  have  one  vote." 

The  various  provisions  relating  to  special 
majorities  do  not  transgress  the  principle 
upon  which  the  great  and  promising  Or- 
ganization Is  founded,  namely,  "the  sover- 
eign eqiaality  of  all  its  members." 

Greece  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  spe- 
cially Interested  in  a  general  International 
organization  for  seciu-lty  and  peace. 

From  the  beginning  Greece  has  also  par- 
ticipated, through  the  United  Nations  decla- 
ration of  January  1,  1942.  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  which  produced  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Her  delegation  there 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  having  the 
Charter  based  on  the  foregoing  principle  of 
the  sovereign  equality  of  all  Its  members. 

Now  upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  other 
occasions  when  a  dlstlngulsbed  ofllcer  of 
Greece  honors  the  United  States  by  his  pres- 
ence here  and  whenever  Greece  Is  considered, 
our  first  tbotight  Is  apt  to  be  of  the  beauty 
and  art  of  Perlclean  tragedy  and  exquisite 
marbles. 

The  classic  history  of  Hellas  persists  not- 
withstanding the  death  of  the  mythological 
gods  under  Julian  the  Apostate. 

The  casting  down  of  the  pagan  gods  was 
concerned  not  merely  with  the  passing  of 
paganism,  but  it  plumbed  the  depths  of 
human  nature  and  discovered  the  invisible 
realm  of  the  spirit.  Whenever  Greece  Is 
mentioned  this  epochal  event  In  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  is  remembered. 

We  are  moved,  also,  by  the  heroic  deeds  and 
glorious  achievements  of  patriots,  who  were 
led  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  Bishop  Patras  In 
the  liberation  of  Hellas  from  the  old  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  Greek  revolution  was  not  con- 
cerned alone  with  the  end  at  Turkish  nils; 
but  dealt  with  the  spiritual  problem  of  bal- 
ancing individual  liberty  with  orderly  gov- 
ernment of  masses.  The  Incomparable  cour- 
age and  moral  stamina  of  the  Greek  people 
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which  perslated  for  years  wm  not  only  de- 
ttmctive  at  tyranny,  but  It  was  creative  of  a 
new  tMttem  of  political  thotigbt. 

Fortunately  the  relations  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  today  are  amicable. 

Politics  in  the  Greek  sense  has  special 
meaning,  for  the  Greeks  were  first  of  all 
people  to  study  political  science.  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  law  and  the  science  of  govern- 
ment encaged  their  sagacious  scholars  during 
the  cl&ssical  period.  The  principle  of  sub- 
servience of  self  to  the  state  was  accepted 
••  virtues  and  Incorporated  in  their  law.  The 
dominance  of  law  was  established  and  pre- 
vailed m  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks. 

These  principles  are  graphically  illustrated 
by  ibm  message  of  the  Spartans  engraved  on 
a  mMDorial  at  the  place  where  they  fell: 

•'Stranger,  go  tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that 
we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  their  laws." 

They  early  crystallized  into  law  principles 
of  free  government  which  are  the  pillars  of 
free  government  everywhere. 

As  a  Member,  still,  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  acknowledge  America's  debt 
to  Sparta  for  the  prototype  of  our  two-cham- 
ber legislature — a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives. 

However  pleasant  may  be  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  glorious  history  of  the  Greek 
people,  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
this  moment  bring  us  up  to  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  Greece  In  the  present  war: 

Albania,  treacherously  captured,  was  early 
used  by  the  Italians  as  a  springboard  against 
Greece.  Promptly,  and  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  almost  certain  death  that  faced  them. 
the  Greeks  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy, 
fought  furiously,  and  were  crushed  only 
when  the  Germans  came  to  the  aid  of  their 
satellite  with  Insuperable  weight  of  numbers, 
superior  mechanical  equipment,  tanks,  and 
squadrons  of  airplanes.  This  great  sacrifice 
of  the  Greeks  contributed  immeasureably  to 
the  victory,  for  it  upset  the  Nazi  timetable 
of  conquest  and  diverted  their  operations. 

Hitler  had  counted  on  bringing  Yugoslavia 
and  Greece  under  the  swastika  without  a 
fight,  as  be  had  conquered  Austria.  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania.  But  these  two 
Balkan  countries  fought  and  Hitler  and  bis 
hordes  were  comoelled  to  postpone  his  at- 
tack against  Soviet  Russia  until  the  month  of 
June  was  nearly  gone.  The  Russians  were 
able  to  rally.  The  German  offensive  bogged 
down  as  winter  approached,  and  we  now  ap- 
pralse-the  achievement  of  the  Greek  Nation 
In  this  phase  of  the  war  as  emphatically  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  Nations.  Reprisals  fol- 
lowed, of  course.  The  suffering  which  the 
Greek  people  have  endured  has  appalled  the 
wold. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  great 
sympathy  for  the  people  of  Greece  In  their 
suffering.  They  have  helped,  and  desire  to 
help,  toward  early  reconstruction  of  Greece. 
While  not  Interfering  In  Greek  domestic  af- 
fairs they  are  sympathetic  to  the  future  of 
free  Institutions  In  this  ancient  home  of  de- 
mocracy. 

A  golden  thread  connecting  Greece  and  the 
United  States  Is  this  benevolent  organiza- 
tion called  AHEPA.  of  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  be  a  member  for  many  years. 

The  precepts  and  practices  of  this  organi- 
zation have  a  tendency  not  only  to  strength- 
en friendship  Ijetween  these  two  countries, 
but  aWo.  to  encourage  development  of  loy- 
alty to  the  United  Nations. 

AHEPA  teaches  loyalty  to  the  Inspiring 
traditions  of  classic  and  modern  Greece,  as 
well  as  enthusiastic  citizenship  In  the  United 
States. 

This  organization  promotes  teaching  to  Its 
members  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  explains  the  form  and  spirit  of  the 
Government  of  this  country,  and  stimulated 
Its  members  to  become  nattirallzed  citizens. 
These  nationals  of  the  United  States  of 
Greek  racial  stock  also  maintain  Creek  cul- 


ture here  In  Greek  schools  and  churches 
without  diminishing  loyal  pursuit  of  Ameri- 
can ctilture  In  American  schools.  Their  de- 
sire to  do  this  reflects  endurance  and  strength 
of  their  civic  virtue.  Their  freedom  to  do 
this  exemplifies  the  faith  of  Americans  in 
their  primary  loyalty  as  brother  Americans. 
This  organization  accepting  the  honor  of 
the  gracious  visit  of  General  Papagos  to  its 
banquet  tonight,  expresses  to  him  Its  appre- 
ciation of  the  firm  and  lasting  friendship  of 
his  gallant  country.  It  looks  forward  to  the 
collaboration  In  the  United  Nations  of  the 
United  States  and  Greece  and  their  other  col- 
leagues on  the  basis  of  the  sovereign  equality 
of  nations,  both  great  and  small. 


Has  America  Blown  a  Fuse? 


EXl^ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1946 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
friend  who  manufactures  fuses  and 
does  an  exceptionally  good  job  of  it.  Re- 
cently, an  old  customer  and  good  friend 
of  his  demanded  delivery  of  their  order. 
The  following  is  his  reply: 

St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  April  4,  1946. 

Mr.  A.  W.  DOHRXNDORF. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

DzAZ  Sir:  I  understand  you  have  been 
making  complaints  about  delivery  on  glass- 
tul>e  fuses.  You  are  protjably  one  of  those 
rugged  Individuals  out  of  the  Dark  Ages — 
one  who  Is  so  heartless  as  to  think  that  peo- 
ple should  work  for  a  living.  That  went  out 
with  hoop  skirts  and  petticoats  my  friend. 
It  is  people  like  you  who  have  ruined  this 
country  by  your  foolish  following  of  the 
Biblical  admonition,  "By  the  sweat  of  your 
brow  you  shall  earn  your  dally  bread.*'  Just 
look  what  all  this  hustle  and  bustle  the 
past  hundred  years  has  done.  We  have  clut- 
tered up  our  streets  with  automobiles  so  that 
It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  find  a  parking 
place.  We  have  so  many  wired  homes  that 
the  sun  has  t>ecome  obscured  by  all  the  wires 
running  down  the  alleys  feeding  current 
Into  the  homes  of  the  workingmen.  We  spent 
W.000.000,000  last  year  for  liquor.  What  was 
spent  on  the  other  two  important  parts  of 
that  famous  triumvirate — wine,  women,  and 
song — Is  not  of  statistical  record.  Obviously, 
the  singing  did  not  cost  much  and  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  the  liquor  end  of  the  bill 
was  not  the  heaviest  part  of  It  either.  Our 
trains  and  hotels  are  all  cluttered  up  by 
people  who  earn  money  working  and  are  now 
trying  to  find  ways  of  spending  it. 

When  you  were  a  youngster  you  should 
have  studied,  but  probably  didn't,  your  Bible 
lessons.  These  were  filled  with  beautiful 
phrases  such  as  "Blessed  be  the  poor  In 
spirit"  and  "A  rich  man  has  as  much  chance 
of  going  to  heaven  as  a  camel  has  going 
through  a  needle's  eye."  These  two  sayings 
are  all  shot  now.  We  have  no  more  poor.  In 
place  of  worrying  about  the  cost  of  turnips, 
carrots,  etc..  we  dash  around  trying  to  buy 
nylons  at  a  couple  of  bucks  a  pair;  when 
the  neighborhood  picture  shows  charged  10 
cents,  we  dldnt  care  much  about  going  to 
the  shows  but  now  that  they  are  up  to  50 
cents,  plus  another  15  cents  or  so  in  taxes, 
we  have  standing  room  only — all  of  this  the 
resxilt  of  drivers  such  as  you  who  Insist  upon 
people  making  money. 

Just  because  you  want  fuses,  is  that  any 
reason  why  we  should  Insist  upon  our  people 
putting  In  a  full  week's  work?    Who  are  you 


to  say  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  three  or 
four  days  off  each  week?  A  lot  of  our  work- 
ers come  In  like  the  laundress  came  In  years 
ago — about  one  or  two  days  a  week.  If  It 
weren't  for,  fellows  like  you  always  crabbing 
for  material,  we  would  put  the  administra- 
tive end  of  this  business  on  the  same  basis. 

Last  week  the  newspapers  carried  an  Item 
advising  the  reading  public  that  32.872  peo- 
ple who  should  and  could  be  working  were 
drawing  "unemployment  compensation" 
from  the  State  of  Missouri — that  Is  to  say — 
being  paid  for  not  working.  What's  wrong 
with  this?  If  business  executives  like  you 
had  been  a  little  Smarter,  you  would  have 
been  able  to  figure  out  a  beautiful  scheme 
like  this  many,  many  years  ago,  but.  no,  ycu 
have  to  stick  to  such  hackneyed  phrases  as 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  "Work  and 
you  will  succeed."  etc..  etc.  This  Is  a  new 
era — we  can't  stand  for  any  more  of  such 
vicious  propaganda  such  as  fellows  like  you 
have  been  putting  cut.  Just  because  you 
need  fuses  Is  no  reason  why  these  32.872 
people  should  work. 

Enough  of  this!  It  Is  time  for  you  to  real- 
ize that  the  old  horse  and  buggy  Ideas  are  as 
out  of  date  as  that  method  of  conveyance. 
Why  don't  you  modernize  yourself?  In  the 
language  of  the  street,  get  hep  to  yourself 
and  shed  a  lot  of  your  old-fashioned  notions. 

In  order  to  stop  some  of  your  crabbing.  I 
am  sending  you  a  large  box  of  five  fuses 
herewith,  which  leaves  a  total  of  only  186,435 
still  due  you  on  your  order,  and  I  will  even 
say  that  if  and  when  our  people  become 
thoroughly  rested  up  and  are  willing  to  make 
a  few  more  fuses,  you  might  get  some  more — 
but  don't  crowd  us —  we  will  not  stand  for 
any  more  of  your  bullying.  Thinking  men 
have  developed  a  Utopia  and  we  are  not  going 
to  let  guys  like  you  ruin  it  by  insisting  on 
old-fashioned,  sound  fundamentals. 
Respectfully  yours. 

A.  B.  BussMANN,  President. 


Patent  Provisions  of  S.  1717 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNECTTCXTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing testimony  of  Conder'  C.  Henry.  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Patents  during 
World  War  II.  was  heard  by  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  on  June  26, 
1946.  on  S.  1717. 

It  is  of  great  relevance  to  the^idebate 
on  S. 1717. 
Statement  by  Conder  C.  Henry  Before  the 

hou<e    mllttary    affairs    committee    in 

Executive  Session  on  June  26,   1946,  on 

S.  1717,  AN  Act  To  Regulate  and  Control 

Atomic  Energy 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  shall  make  my  comments  on  S.  1717 
brief  and  to  a  practical  end.  Before  doing  so. 
however,  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for 
according  me  an  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore It  to  express  my  views  on  the  measxu-e. 
and  I  hope  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  will 
be  of  some  help  In  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions. , 

Perhaps  It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  qualify 
myself,  but  I  might  mention  the  fact  that  as 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents  during 
World  War  II.  I  issued  a  large  part  of  the 
secrecy  orders  which  were  issued  under  Pub- 
lic Law  700  in  applications  for  patents. 
Also.  I  had  the  privilege  of  Inspecting  for 
the  Patent  Office  the  plants  at  Oak  Rridg*, 
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Tenn..  and  at  Hanford.  Wash.,  at  which  were 
produced^  the  materials  for  making  the 
atomic  bomb.  Hundreds  of  inventions  there 
used  had  previously  been  made  by  private 
Inventors.  As  to  inventions  relating  to  the 
bomb,  I  think  that  they  should  be  viewed 
as  being  merely  a  part  of  an  evolutionary 
process  and  as  constituting  only  steps  for- 
ward in  man's  upward  struggle  for  the 
achievement  of  complete  freedom. 

Considering  the  time  they  were  made  and 
the  accumulated  knowledge  available  to  those 
who  made  them,  they  are  not.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, any  more  startling  or  Important  and 
are  not  capable  of  any  more  or  less  beneficial 
or  harmful  uses  than  others  made  In  earlier 
times  and  which  were  accompanied  by  far 
less  furor.  There  might  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  the  spinning  Jenny,  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine,  high  explosives, 
the  linotype  machine,  radio,  the  submarine, 
and  the  airplane.  These  and  many  other 
earlier  Inventions  revolutionized  the  art  of 
war  and  the  economy  of  nations,  but  they 
were  dealt  with  in  this  country  by  practical 
men  under  our  constitutional  processes  In 
such  manner  as  Insured  their  full  develop- 
ment and  utilization.  My  entire  argument 
today  will  be  that  our  experience  of  the  past 
in  dealing  with  these  older  Inventions  Is  a 
guide  for  the  future  In  dealing  with  this 
latest  one. 

The  bill  before  you  is  concerned  with  fis- 
sionable materials  and  with  atomic  energy 
generally.  It  endeavors  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  discovery  of  this  new 
source  of  power,  and  such  problems  are  ren- 
dered unnecessarily  complicated  by  the  man- 
ner they  are  dealt  with  in  the  bill. 

I  suppose  that  most  of  you  have  been 
trained  in  law  and  perhaps  some  of  you  In 
the  mathematical  sciences.  Lawyers  and 
scientists  know  that  when  they  are  con- 
fronted with  a  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  seems  difficult,  the  method  of  attack 
Is  to  divide  the  problem  Into  Its  component 
parts  and  then  solve  each  part  one  at  a 
time.  Applying  this  technique  to  the  bill.  It 
will  be  seen  that  It  dees  not  present  one  Inte- 
gral problem  but  three  In  Juxtaposed  posi- 
tion, the  solution  of  neither  of  which  Is 
necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  other.  As 
I  view  the  matter,  such  problems  are: 

First.  The  problem  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction and  control  of  fissionable  materials 
and  byproduct  materials.  Sufficient  facts 
are  known  to  permit  of  the  solution  of  this 
problem  new; 

Second.  The  problem  of  forecasting  the 
"political,  economic,  and  International  effects 
of  the  utlllzatioh  of  atomic  energy'  (p.  24); 
and 

Third.  The  problem  relating  to  the  natlop- 
allzation  of  Inventions  not  yet  made  relating 
to  such  energy. 

Manifestly,  in  the  10  minutes  time  allotted 
to  me  it  will  not  be  possible  to  discuss  these 
problems  In  detail.  There  are.  however,  cer- 
tain broad  observations  with  respect  to  them 
which  can  be  made. 

First,  the  problem  of  controlling  produc- 
tion and  use  of  fissionable  materials  Is  the 
only  problem  which  Is  capable  of  present 
solution.  By  Injecting  Into  this  problem 
considerations  concerning  the  prospective 
economic  and  social  effects  of  the  Industrial 
utilization  of  atomic  energy  and  also  con- 
cerning patents  for  Inventions  which  may  be 
evolved  In  the  future,  the  factors  necessarily 
Involved  in  the  solution  of  the  main  problem 
are  greatly  clouded. 

Insofar  as  the  bill  provides  for  the  control 
and  policing  of  the  production  and  use  of 
atomic  energy  on  a  scale  which  would  con- 
stitute a  hazard  to  life  or  health,  and  for  the 
disposal  and  licensing  of  fissionable  material, 
I  think  that  for  the  most  part  It  admirably 
accompllFhes  the  purpoee.  However,  I  am 
unable  to  see  any  logic  or  Justifiable  reason 
for  incorporating  In  a  bill  designed  primarily 


for  dealing  with  the  very  practical  problem  of 
I>ol  icing  the  production  and  ttse  of  fissionable 
materials  now  In  existence,  provisions  for  a 
new  patent  pwUcy  and  for  studies  of  the 
future  social  effects  of  Inventions  not  yet 
made.  These  three  matters  should.  In  my 
Judgment,  be  dealt  with  separately  In  sepa- 
rate measures  as  Involving  unrelated  consid- 
erations. 

Please  project  your  minds  backward  to  the 
year  1900.  I  suppose  that  In  1900  many  of 
you  gentlemen  were  launched  on  the  ca- 
reers which  placed  you  among  the  policy 
makers  of  the  Nation.  At  that  time  we  did 
not  have  many  telephones,  and  no  electric 
refrigerators,  radios,  airplanes,  submarines, 
or  articles  made  of  plastics,  and  the  automo- 
bile was  Just  being  Introduced.  Inventions 
In  these  fields  constitute  the  basis  of  huge 
Industries  which  provide  enormous  invest- 
ment outlets  and  Jobs  for  millions  of  people. 

Suppose  there  were  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  dating  back  to  that  year  such  as  Is 
represented  by  the  bill  before  you.  can  It  be 
truthfully  said,  or  can  ycu  believe,  that  we 
would  have  achieved  the  Industrial  suprem- 
acy we  now  enjoy,  or  would  have  made  dis- 
coveries which  Insured  our  success  In  two 
world  wars?  Such  a  law  would  have  closed 
the  field  to  private  citizens  to  make  and  se- 
cure patents  for  Inventions  relating  to  auto- 
mobiles, for  example,  out  of  which  sprang  the 
military  tank.  It  also  would  have  enabled 
sociologists  and  economists  from  the  very 
beginning  to  raise  their  raucous  voices 
against  any  progress  In  the  field  of  automo- 
tive transportation  because  of  the  misappre- 
hension they  may  have  entertained  about  the 
Impact  automobiles  would  have  on  the  estab- 
lished livery  stable  and  horse-breeding  Indus- 
tries, as  well  as  on  the  expected  dislocation 
of  people  occasioned  by  the  decentralization 
of  urban  populations  into  outlying  coromu-* 
nltles  because  cf  the  easier  and  faster  method 
of  transportation.  More  Importantly,  It 
would  have  destroyed  the  incentives  provided 
by  the  Constitution  to  make  new  discoveries 
and  to  Invest  speculative  capital  needed  to 
develop  them  Into  marketable  products.  In 
this  connection.  I  wish  to  comment  briefly 
on  these  Incentives. 

In  effect  our  patent  laws  simply  provide 
that  If  a  man  will  spend  his  time  and  money 
In  discovering  something  of  the  kind  named 
In  the  patent  statutes  vblch  Is  new  and 
useful,  he  may  receive  a  patent  (not  a  re- 
ward) for  It,  by  whlclk  he  may  exclude  others 
for  a  limited  time  from  making,  using,  or 
selling  his  new  invention.  Essentially,  he 
must  make  a  discovery  and.  therefore,  add 
something  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
Furthermore,  when  he  receives  his  patent 
be  must  establish  a  new  enterprise  or  sell 
his  Invention  to  someone  else.  If  he  expects 
to  recoup  the  money  spent  in  making  the 
invention  In  the  first  place.  The  Govern- 
ment does  not  spend  anything.  Its  purpose 
is  accomplished  by  providing  the  Incentives 
which  Induced  the  disclosure  of  the  unknown 
to  the  public  and  the  establishment  of  the 
new  enterprise. 

Over  2,400.000  patented  Inventions  were 
made  since  our  Government  was  founded  as 
a  result  of  these  incentives,  and  substantially 
all  of  our  Industrial  economy  is  built  on 
them.  Unquestionably  they  Insured  our  suc- 
cess in  the  Inventive  type  at  warfare  In  which 
we  were  engaged  during  both  world  wars. 

By  removing  the  incentives  provided  by 
our  patent  laws  the  bill  Is  a  radical  departure 
from  anything  known  In  our  history.  The 
only  parallel  I  can  find  to  It  Is  the  Soviet 
patent  law.  That  law  provides  In  part  M 
follows : 

"69.  If  the  Invention  or  technical  Improve- 
ment Is  accepted  for  utilization,  the  Inventor 
or  Individual  who  proposed  the  technical  Im- 
provement receives,  depending  on  the  techni- 
cal significance,  savings  or  any  other  effect 


produced  by  his  invention  or  technical  Im- 
provement upon  the  national  economy,  and 
the  degree  of  perfection  of  this  Invention  or 
technical  improvement,  a  remuneration  In 
accordance  with  the  instruction  approved  by 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"71.  All  Utilized  Inventions  and  technical 
Improvements,  as  well  as  the  remuneration 
paid  for  them,  are  noted  In  the  labor  book 
of  the  Inventor  or  Individual  who  suggested 
the  technical  Improvement. 

"72.  The  Inventors  have,  other  condition* 
being  equal,  a  priority  for  positions  as  scien- 
tific workers  In  scientific  research  and  ex- 
perimental Institutions  and  enterprises  re- 
lated to  the  field  In  which  their  invention 
has  been  made." 

The  above  quotation  is  from  "Sobranle 
Postanovlenll  I  Rasporlazhenll  Pravlteltva 
Soyuza  Sovetskikh  Sotclallstlchesklkh  Res- 
publik.  March  25,  1941,  No.  9,  Art.  150." 
an  unofficial  translation  of  which  was  fur- 
nished to  me  by  our  State  Department. 

I  am  not  Informed  as^  to  whether  any- 
thing worth-while  has  been  produced  under 
the  Russian  law.  I  do  not  know  nor  have  I 
heard  of  anything. 

The  adoption  of  a  similar  law  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  before  you.  which  sub- 
stitutes bureaucratic  "rewards"  for  the  ex- 
clusive rights  provided  by  present  law.  would. 
In  my  Judgment,  effectively  retard  the  mak- 
ing of  new  Inventions  for  the  establishment 
of  new  enterprises  based  on  them  for  the 
utilization  of  atomic  energy  for  commercial. 
Industrial,  and  military  purposes  by  private 
initiative,  enterprise,  and  capital.  I  trust  It 
will  be  rememtwred  that  regardless  of  what 
suppressive  measures  may  be  adopted  by  this 
country  in  this  respect,  other  coim tries  that 
are  our  Industrial  rivals  may  continue  to 
pursue  a  mcx-e  enlightened  policy.  The  most 
that  we  can  do  to  encourage  inventors  Is  not 
too  much  to  demand  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  industrial  world  supremacy, 
or  even  our  national  sectirlty. 

Obviously,  the  bill  Is  predicated  on  the 
proposition  that  foreign  nations  might  gain 
an  advantage  by  learning  from  published 
patents,  or  as  a  result  of  our  patent  proce- 
dures, of  new  Inventions  made  by  citizens  of 
this  country.  My  answer  is  that  full  secrecy 
can  be  preserved  without  modifications  of 
our  patent  laws  and  that  few  such  Inventions 
will  be  produced  if  the  incentives  to  produce 
them  are  destroyed.  No  departure  from  our 
historic  patent  policies  is  necessary  for 
security  purposes,  and  no  such  proposal  was 
either  advocated  or  adopted  during  the  recent 
period  of  hostilities.  Ample  security  is  pos- 
sible, and  was  secured  during  the  war  period, 
without  departing  from  any  of- our  estab- 
lished fundamenUl  patent  practices. 

Underlying  this  bill,  gentlemen,  is  the  Idea 
of  fear,  virtually  confessed  In  Its  preamble. 
Because  of  this  fear,  unwarranted  change  in 
the  normal  course  and  direction  of  /.merican 
business  philosophy  Is  advocated. 

My  recommendation  is  that  the  patent 
provisions  of  this  bill  be  eliminated,  espe- 
cially since  under  present  law  the  govern- 
ment now  has  the  Ight  to  use  any  patented 
invention,  although  the  patent  owner  may 
not  consent  to  such  use.  This  recommenda- 
tion I  believe  to  be  entirely  consistent  with 
the  findings  of  the  Section  of  Patent.  Trade- 
Mark  and  Copyright  Law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  which,  acting  through  lu 
committee  on  Patent  Law  Revision  (of  which 
I  am  a  member)  and  its  Council,  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Association,  drew  up  a 
resolution  disapproving  those  portions  of 
S.  1717  which  provide  for  the  compulsory 
licensing  of  patents  and  prohibits  the  crea- 
tion of  patent  property  for  certain  subject 
matter.  Copies  of  that  resolution  were  sent 
to  all  members  of  this  committee. 


V 
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c         L  «<  r...    Al.,...^.*  P.n..».  tacked  us  by  surprise.    They  did  not  spare  Labor  Review)  covering  strikes  in  the  United 

Speech  of  Gen.  Alexander  PapajOS  ^oS^^  or  child.    But  Greece  was  proud  to  states  for  the  30-year  period  from  1916  to  the 

endure  that  suffering.    Now,  deeply  wounded.  end  of  1945. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  she  lies  In  a  sea  of  ruins  and  desolation.    Our  Of  the  various  statistics,  the  ones  best  glv- 

o,  holocaust  was  worthy  the  price  of  liberty.  ing  a  picture  of  the  extent  of  labor  disputes 

..^m,     tr^.iM  nr    mm  nnntMLrv  We    do    not    seek    revenge.    Standing    up  is  not  the  number  of  strikes  but  the  number 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK  amongst  glonous  wreckage,  we  look  for  jus-  of    workers    involved.      The    man-days    Idle 

r,r  MAssACHL-rrrs  tlce.  as  proclaimed  by  the  Atlantic  Charter.  would  be  still  better;  but  these  figures  were 

or  =^*^*^"J^  f^  But  is  it  just  that  Axis  satellites  like  Bulgaria  kept  only  for  part  of  the  time. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^^    Albania,    which    devastated    Greece    en  Here  are  the  figures  on  the  number  of  men 

Tuesday.  July  16.1946  masse,    be   still    allowed    to   muster   mighty  who  went  on  strike  during  the  30  years: 

„      .,     r,        ,  forces  on  the  Greek  borders  and  threaten  the       igjg           1.600,000 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  un-  peace?    why  shouldn't  they  be  disarmed  for       ^g^^ 1,227.000 

der  permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  justice,  as  disarmed  were  their      1913" 1.240,000 

include  herein  a  splendid  speech  made  Axis  partners  whom  they  helped  in  their  aims      jg^g 4.160,000 

by  the  outstanding  military  leader  and  of  world  conquest  in  a  "new  order"  through      1920... 1— 1.463,000 

Greek  hero   made  al  the  banquet  in  his  an  infamous  "blitzkrieg"?                                    1921... - - - 1,099.000 

u^r.^^   v,£.iH    in    Washington     D     C      the  V.^e   lack    adequate    words    to   express    our       1922..'— - - 1,613.000 

honor    hed    in    JY^Jj!"^t°";.  f  q^^; ;^^  gratitude  to  our  great  Allies  for  the  libera-       19.3.. 757.000 

evening  of  July  15.  1946.  by  the  Order  OI  s,^^  ^^  ^^^  Dcdecanese  islands,  another  old       1924.. .„. 655.  COO 

the  Ahepa:  cradle    of    Greek    civilization    and    freedom.       1925.. 428.000 

Mr  Toastmaster.  Mr   Supreme  President  of  But  why  should  northern  Epiras   (southern       1926--I-I --        £30.000 

Ahepa.   honorable  gentlemen  of   the  Senate  Albania),  a  land   Greek   since   the  remotest       1927... _• '— - 330.000 

and  House  of  Representatives,  honored  Ad-  time — acknowletlged    as    such    by    a    United       1928--. 314.000 

miral  NlmiU.  heroic  General  Devers.  beloved  states  Senate  resolution  of  May   17,   1920 —       1529 . 289.000 

General   Madumes   Dramantopouloe.   gentle-  still    be    under    the   tyrannical    yoke   of    the       ^g^o 183,  COO 

men   of    the    Diplomatic   Corps,   ladies   and  Alban^sn  totalitarian  regime?                                  igsi, -       342.000 

gentlemen:  Is   IC  right    that   Albania   should   be   per-       1932... 324. OCO 

I  thank  all  the  previous  speakers  for  their  mltted   just   after   a  war   of  so  tremendous       1933... 1,168.000 

very  warm  remarks  which  honor  Greece,  her  proportions   to   carry    out    mass   executions       1934 1,467,000 

people,  and  her  armed  forces.  and  deportations  of  my  countrymen   In  an       1935.... 1,117,000 

My    lifelong    wish    U    fortunately    fulhlled  effort  to  weaken  cur  just  claims  at  the  Paris       1935 789,000 

today      I  am  most  happy  to  be  at  the  heart  Conference?      Or    was    In    vain    the    unto'.d       1937 1,861,000 

of  America— the  land  of  the  brave,  the  sym-  sufferings  and  bloodshed  of  my  countrymen       i938.. 688.000 

bol  of  freedom,  and  the  champion  of  world  in  Greece?    Such  is  the  picture,  because  the       1939 j 1,171.000 

victory  over  Axis  tyranny.  Invaders  not  only  have  not   as  yet  atoned       1940 577,000 

On  behalf  of  tht  Greek  Government  and  for  their  crimes,  but  they  endeavor  to  dls-       1941... 2,363.000 

people.    I    am    greatly    honored    to    convey—  tort  the  world  public  opinion  and  thus  evade       1942 840.000 

through    the    honorable   Senators   and   Con-  every   sort   of   reparations.                                         1943 1.981.000 

gnssmen     and     the     Indomitable     Admiral  Greece  has   never  had   any   ambition   for       1944 2.116,000 

Nlmltz    present  here  tonight— the  gratitude  conquest.     What  she  needs  is  her  security       1945 3,467,000 

.,.rrb,".:«v.°iir.'oum  .,m  ■»  ,n  cb.,„.  ?i^rorbi?dL'"rui'..r„  t\r.r  u-sr  c-.r^^nT^  T^sr^  -.z 

Will  itav  i.ternal  »  constant  menace.  P^  ^"^  y*^"  eiapsea. 

Weln  Greece    learn  to  love  America  be-  For  the  sake  of  world  peace    and   Justice  Study  of  these  figures  for  the.r  political 

we.  in  oreece    learn  to  love  America  oe  Knrcipr«i  with  Rnltnria  should  ho  rectified  significance  tells  a  story  which  is  extremely 

fore  coming  to  this  sacred  soil      We  do  not  our  borders  with  Bulgaria  snoum  De  rectmea  ,_°__„.,np  .^^  which  has  ereat  bearine  on 

forget  the  Monroes    the  Websters.  the  Clays,  and  militarism  be  suppressed  forever.     Only  {j'/fJ^^^^^^J^e  present  ?oK  camiafg^ 

th^Howe..  or  the  Adamses  rnd  the  Pleiad  of  then    In    southeastern    Europe    could    peace  '""'^"^ll^^^^l^^^^ZJ^^^^^^^^^ 

jn'r^wrfoVmSeDrnden'Inlhe^'iaSs""'  '"  We  have  faith  In  the  United  States  that  so  far  as  concerns  national  politics.     During 

year  war  for  Independence  in  tne  1820  s.  mstlce  will  be  done  to  Greece  ^^^  ^"1  5  years  of  it.  the  Democratic  Party 

They  are  endeared   to  our  hearts  forever.  justice  win  oe  aone  10  oreece.  under   President   Wilson    was   in   command 

YOU  g'ave  us  then  a  helping  hand  for  free-  .■  ,^^^^^'-/J?  t'he   Sent 'o7'tTe    uS  Fo'l2  y';art;"e\T;um"cars%Str?S  uni 

dom-s  sake.    This  Is  a  sacred  bond.  ktatefand  also  to  the  Rlory  and  VandeS  cler  Presidents  Harding,  Coolldge.  and  Hoover. 

anY'm"reo^':;' o""'the°Tm°eri;a°n  'Jne  oLuy  o     t^e  'j;;me?Sn  °Na?fon''wJicr  wf^Grfek;  For  the  remaining  13  years,  the  I>mocratlc 

:h"own"?oThe  d°eir' oM  ^cS!nt?y\f  m^f  a?  love  and  admire  with  gratitude.  RoS/ef?  an J¥r^mar"'         " 

any  time  of  need.  ,  How  did  labor  fare  under  the  party  leader- 

Your  affection  deeply  stirs  the  soul  of  every  .  g^ip  in  each  of  the  three  ptriods? 

Greek  knowing  that  it  has  also  been  extended  „  ,     .  Under   Woodrow   Wilson.    In    the   5    years 

to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  compatriots  Labor  KelabODS                      .  listed,   the   average   of   men   on   strike   was 

now  honored  with  the  American  citizenship                                        2  ggg  qqq  p^j.  ..g^j. 

°'A*'yre'lt";um^"'o?°;Le'm  "belong  to   the  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Under  the  Republicans,  the  12-year  aver. 

distinguished    organization,    the    Ahepa.      I  or  L^er  a  retu-n  to  Democratic  control    the 

cordially  thank  the  supreme  president   and  unW     1    DHI  AWH  lirilU7CD  ,0                retu.n  to  Democratic  control,  tne 

all  lis  members  for  their  extreinely  courteous  HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER  IS-year  average  was  1.508.000 

hofpltallty  of  the  evening.  o»  pennstlvania  Still  more  sensational  comparisons  can  be 

However,  above  all.  our  fighting  for  free-  .^  .^^^  kottsf  OP  REPRE3ENTATIVFS  ^°""^      ^°''  '"^t^"^^'  P^"  °'  *^^  excessive 

dom-slde  by  slde-ln   the  two  world  wars  ™  ™^  "°"^^  ^^  REPRESENTATIVES  j^bor  dissension  of  the  first  2  years  of  Re- 

and  cur  communion  In  an  ancient  clvlllza-  Tuesday.  July  16.  1946  publKJan  rule  In   1921-22.  was  a  hang-over 

tlon  and  political  institutions  stand  out  In  ^^     wTMTTrw       Mr     «?««oVpr     i,nH«.r  """^  ^^®  P"*'     ^°  *^^  remaining  10  years 

excellent  prominence  and  bind  Greece  with  ,    ^^-    K^/'ER-      Mr.    b pea ker.    under  of  the  Republican   supremacy,   the   average 

the  glorious  United  States  forever.  leave  tO  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap-  was  only  395.200  per  year— little  more  than 

These  institutions  set  up  25  centuries  ago  pendix  of  the  RECORD.  I  include  therein  a  fifth  of  the  last  13-year  average, 

below   the  Acropolis   guided  once   more  the  an  editorial  in  the  Daily  Intelligencer,  of  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  10-year  total  for 

Greek  Nation  to  the  road  of  duty  on  that  Doylestown,  Pa.,  on  July  12,  1946:  Republican  Presidents  was  less  than  in  the 

night  of  October  28  in   1940.     Imbued  with  labob  relations  single   Democratic    year    of    1919,    and    only 

the  spirit  of  Greece,  our  people  accepted  the  slightly  higher  than  for  1945.    At  the  current 

unbearable  odds  and  kept  the  traditions  of  I*  l»  «»'<!  ^^at  a  picture  Is  worth  a  thou-  rate.  It  will  be  much  less  than  for  the  present 

the  old  land.  sand  words.    Sometimes  a  few  simple  figures  year. 

We  now  emerge  with  pride  out  of  the  strug-  are  worth  a  million.  The  best  Republican  year  wa^  only  a  third 

gle   for   the  defense   of   world   liberty.     We  The  moet  unanswerable  proof  of  the  propo-  of  the  total  In  the  best  Democratic  year,  and 

have  been  decimated  by  the  cruelty  of  four  sltlon  that  the  Republican  Party  has  been  the  worst  Republican  year  only  a  third  of 

ruthless  Invaders,  the  Italian  and  German  the  best  friend  American  latwr  ever  had  Is  to  the  worst  Democratic  year. 

partners  and  their  Bulgarian  and  Albanian  be  found  In  statistics  of  the  United  States  The  political  impact  of  these  figures  Is  to 

satellites.  Department  of  Labor.  prove  beyond  dispute  that  labor  and  man- 

They   all   tried   to  exterminate   the   Greek  Figures  are  now  available  (p.  720,  May  1946  agement  have  lived  In  greater  harmony  un- 

Nation,    a    peace-loving    nation.    They    at-  Issue    of    the   Labor   Department's   Monthly  der  Republican  than  under  Democratic  Pres- 
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Idents — to  argue  conclusively  that  the  Re- 
publican policies  contain  something  which 
the  Democratic  methods  do  not,  when  It 
comes  to  obtaining  peaceful  cooperation  on 
the  labor  front. 

But  the  argtunents  In  politics  are  much 
less  important  than  those  going  into  the 
field  of  economics  and  national  prosperity. 

The  costs  of  strikes,  as  everyone  snows, 
falls  upon  labor  heaviest;  but  they  form  a 
serious  drain  upon  national  income  as  well 
as  upon  industrial  earnings.  Regardless  of 
the  gains  of  labor  thus  accomplished,  the 
harm  done  national  production  can  never 
be  wiped  out:  and  these  so-called  gains  usu- 
ally disappear  In  a  series  of  price  rises  due 
to  accelerated  Inflation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  labor  benefits  infinitely 
more  from  whatever  increases  the  buying 
power  of  Its  dollars  than  it  ever  can  from 
merely  Increasing  the  number  of  dollars  re- 
ceived each  pay  day. 

It  Is  a  fact  almost  beyond  dispute  that 
whatever  reduces  labor  stoppages  helps  na- 
tional economy,  and  whatever  Incrrt^es  them 
retards  the  Industrial  resumption  now  so 
urgently  needed. 

Quite  aside  from  political  arguments,  there 
are  economic  reasons  going  far  beyord  party 
lines  which  ought  to  compel  a  return  to  the 
type  of  national  policy,  as  applies  to  labor 
issues,  which  this  Nation  used  during  the 
mldtwentles. 

As  a  practical  matter,  obviously  this  change 
In  the  field  of  national  economic  policy  can 
be  made  only  by  a  political  change  in  the 
elections. 

The  one  road  to  a  resumption  of  orderly. 
Just,  and  peaceful  handling  of  labor  difficul- 
ties In  the  United  States  can  be  resumed 
only  by  the  election  of  a  strong  Republican 
majority  In  the  next  House  of  Congress. 


Egypt's  Cooperation  With  United  Nations 
League  of  Lav^ers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.HAGEN 

OF  bjinnesota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16, 1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Kamel  Youssef  Salah.  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Egyptian  National  Bar,  at  a 
din'ner  of  the  United  Nations  League  of 
Lawyers  held  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  24,  1946. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Salah  and  his  associate  who  came  with 
him  to  America,  the  Honorable  Chala- 
kany  Bey. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  IB 
a  great  honor  to  my  friend,  Chalakany  Bey, 
and  to  myself  to  be  delegated  by  the  nation- 
al bar  of  Egypt  to  attend  in  Washington  the 
Executive  Council  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  League  of  Lawyers.  It  Is  not  for 
mere  courtesy  that  we  have  come  here  to  re- 
spond to  the  generous  invitation  sent  to 
Egjptlan  lawyers,  but  It  Is  to  collaborate  In 
the  heavy  task  which  the  eminent  lawyers 
of  this  great  country  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  fullUl.  The  Information  of  a  league 
of  lawyers  of  the  United  Nations  la  neither 
an  easy  Job  to  perform  nor  a  simple  Idea 
which  could  become  a  reality  as  soon  as  it  Is 
perceived;  but  it  requires  great  effort,  per- 
severance, and  complete  conviction  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  Itself. 
We  have  observed  the  excellent  work  oX  th06« 


great  lawyers  who  have  made  It  their  indi- 
vidual business  to  bring  the  proposal  Into 
existence;  and  as  we  see  It  taking  concrete 
form  and  rapidly  developing  into  a  strong 
Institution,  its  world  Influence  In  the  near 
future  well  may  be  anticipated,  whereupon 
we  shall  pay  Just  homage  to  the  ardent  pio- 
neers of  the  United  Nations  League  of 
Lawyers. 

We  have  come  to  this  country  to  prove 
that  we  appreciate  the  proposal,  that  we  shall 
do  the  best  in  our  power  and  in  our  capac- 
ity to  contribute  to  its  success,  and  that  by 
the  steps  we  have  taken  in  participating 
with  you  in  the  initial  stages  of  this  organi- 
zation we  mean  seriously  to  share  with  you 
the  biirdens  that  are  incumbent  on  your 
shoulders  In  the  building  of  the  league.  By 
these  means  we  will  have  the  honor  of 
sharing  with  the  lawyers  of  the  United  Na- 
tions the  glory  of  a  deed  which  should  bene- 
fit all  mankind  in  thus  contributing  to  the 
preservation  of  world  peace  and  security. 
Among  the  objects  of  the  league  of  law- 
yers, as  it  is  written  In  its  constitution,  is 
the  promotion  of  friendship  and  under- 
standing between  lawyers  of  the  different 
nations  and  between  the  nations  them- 
selves. That  is  a  superb  idea,  because  in 
reality  the  world  is  in  need  of  free  organi- 
sations to  promote  friendship  and  under- 
standing among  all  nations,  and  a  iergue  of 
lawyers  of  the  United  Nations  will  l>e  the 
most  appropriate  and  most  effective  means 
to  that  end. 

Official  organizations  are  not  bo  promising 
in  this  way.  since  their  means  are  restricted 
by  laws,  traditions,  and  political  protocol. 
But  free  organizations  like  the  United  Na- 
tions League  of  Lawyers  can  serve  that  great 
purpose  of  promoting  friendship  and  under- 
standing between  nations  and  to  make  law 
the  basis  of  international  dealings.  Lawyers 
who  practice  law  every  day  can  do  a  great 
deal  in  a  world  that  up  until  the  present 
moment  does  not  give  credit  except  to  force. 
It  Is  fortunate  that  we  lawyers  begin .  our 
work  on  the  eve  of  peace,  after  every  nation 
has  suffered  much  in  the  war  and  when  there 
is  now  a  tendency  throughout  the  world  to 
to  heed  the  voice  of  law  and  equity. 

It  Is  a  happy  coliicidence  that  has  occurved 
today,  which  we  regard  as  a  good  omen  to 
our  activities.  That  is  the  celebration  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  inauguration  of  Hon. 
Fred  M.  Vinson,  the  new  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  we  participated — 
thanks  to  Colonel  Rice,  secretary-general  of 
our  League,  who  has  contributed  much  to 
our  entertainment  from  the  very  moment 
we  landed  in  your  great  country.  He  and 
Mr.  Morell  and  many  other  friends  In  Wash- 
ington have  shown  us  every  courtesy  and 
attention.      I  thank  them  heartily. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  give  you  scnne 
idea  of  the  lawyers  in  Egypt.  Egypt  is  not 
only  the  land  of  the  Nile  and  the  Pyramids, 
but  Egypt  has  done  a  great  deal  to  restore 
her  greatness.  As  it  was  once  the  source 
ol  all  ancient  civilization '  and  law,  it  en- 
deavors to  participate  with  the  great  na- 
tions of  today  and  to  share  with  them  upon 
the  same  level.  As  regards  Justice,  we  have 
a  system  of  laws  and  courts  that  assures  to 
everyone  Justice  and  equality  under  law 
With  respect  to  lawyers,  we  have  a  legal  asso- 
ciation that  is  acknowledged  by  law,  and 
no  lawyer  can  practice  before  the  courts 
without  being  accepted  by  the  committee, 
of  which  the  lawyers  are  in  the  majority. 
Ottr  Egyptian  association  baa  the  right  to 
assess  taxes,  the  payment  of  which  Is  oblig- 
atory; otherwise,  the  lawyer  is  canceled 
from  the  list.  This  association  provides 
pensions  for  lawyers  who  demand  it  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  65  or  60  years.  This  and 
other  rights  and  duties  make  of  our  asao- 
eiatlon  a  flourishing  and  tiseful  organization. 
We  have  brought  with  us  a  copy  of  the  law 
recognizing  our  association,  which  my  friend. 
Dr.  Chalakany.  and  myself,  during  my  presi- 
dency of  the  Egyptian  \mt,  had  the  honor  to 


propose  to  our  parliament,  and  it  was  rati- 
fied ahd  adopted. 

In  concluding.  I  must  recognize  the  great 
work  which  the  American  people  are  doing 
in  Egrypt  through  their  communities  there. 
We  can  never  forget  the  American  University 
there,  where  many  of  our  country  lads  are 
taught  your  ideas  and  morals. 

We  shall  report  to  our  countrymen  the 
hospitality  which  we  Ixave  received  in  this 
great  city  of  Washington,  where  the  late 
great  President  Boosevelt  resided  while  par- 
ticipating in  the  overthrow  of  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers, and  where  now  resides  President  Truman, 
with  whom  we  had  the  honor  to  shake  hands 
today,  and  who  is  on  the  alert  to  m'lu  the 
peace  as  his  predecessor  wa«  in  the  winning 
of  the  war. 


Preservation  of  the  American  Form  of 
Govemmeat  in  tke  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  YURSELL 

or  njLorois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
Carroll  Rmce,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  before  the 
Hartford  Women's  Republican  organi- 
zation. Hartford,  Conn.,  Monday,  JuJy 
15.  1946: 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about  a 
very  practical  and  very  Important  problem. 
The  problem  is  the  preservation  of  the  Amer- 
ican form  of  government  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe  everyone  will  agree  with 
me  that  that  is  Important. 

On  the  practical  side,  the  question  is.  what 
can  we  do  to  make  sure  that  our  system  of 
government  is  not  destroyed?  The  answer  to 
that  is  very  simple  and  very  practical.  Wa 
can  elect  a  Republican  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber 1946.  It  will  not  be  easy  but  it  can  and 
win  be  done.  W  have  tremendous  opposi- 
tion to  overcome;  not  only  the  Democratic 
Party,  with  Its  three  million  war  chest  and 
hordes  of  ofDceholders.  but  also  the  CIO-PAO 
in  which  is  corraled  the  radical  and  sub- 
versive groups  in  America  with  its  l>oasted 
six  million  war  chest.  But  the  people  are 
aroused  to  the  danger  and  are  looking  to  the 
Republican  Party,  through  our  institutions 
of  free  enterprise  and  private  property,  to  be 
saved. 

I  have  found  in  recent  trips  to  various  parts 
of  the  Nation  that  too  many  of  our  citizens 
are  talking  about  the  Presidential  election 
of  1948  and  too  few  of  them  are  thinking 
about  the  congressional  election  of  1946. 
Now,  I  am  sure  no  one  is  more  interested 
than  I  am  in  the  election  of  a  Republican 
President  in  1948.  but  1948  is  2  years  away; 
1946  Is  with  us  now.  It  is  less  than  4  months 
untU  election  day.  Noveml)er  5. 

We  cannot  elect  a  Republican  President 
this  year  t)ecause  there  is  no  Presidential  elec- 
tion, but  we  can  elect  a  Republican  Congress 
this  year  and  that  includes  the  Senate  as 
well  as  the  House. 

Incidentally.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
whoever  may  be  your  favorite  candidate  for 
the  1948  Republican  Presidential  nomination, 
that  nomination  will  be  Infinitely  more  \'al- 
tiable  to  him  if  we  elect  a  Republican  Con- 
gress this  year.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the 
greatest  disservices  which  could  be  rendered 
to  the  Republican  Party  and  to  the  Nation 
would  be  for  Republicans  this  year  to  becooa 
Invcdved  in  bickerings  and  maneuverinEs  con- 
cerning  their    1948    Pre«ld«itaa    casdidat*. 
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Let's  win  the  1946  fight  before  we  get  Into 
the  battle  of  1948 

I  Mid  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  Congress  this  year 
would  guarantee  the  preservation  of  our  free, 
liberal.  American  system  of  government.  I 
wish  to  say  also  that  failure  to  elect  a  Re- 
publican Congreas  this  year  will  expose  the 
Nation  to  grave  danger  that  our  historic 
system  will  not  Eurvlve. 

That  may  appear  to  be  an  extreme  state- 
ment to  those  who  have  not  taken  the  time 
or  trouble  for  careful  study  of  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  today.  Never- 
thele«8.  the  facts  will  sustain  my  contention. 

The  party  which  Is  In  power  today— If  it 
can  be  called  a  party — Is  one  which  is  made 
up  of  three  distinct  and  mutually  antago- 
nistic elemenu. 

There  Is  the  South  which  Is  held  captive  In 
the  Democratic  Party  by  the  chains  of  an 
archaic  tradition.  It  Is  really  a  shame  that 
so  many  good  Americans  in  our  southern 
States  are  prevented  from  registering  their 
views  on  national  Issues  through  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress.  In  ef- 
fect, these  representatives  are  enslaved  by 
the  left-wing  elements  which  dominate  the 
Democratic  Party.  So  long  as  the  South 
chooses  to  adhere  to  the  one-party  system. 
I  know  of  no  effective  remedy  for  this  situa- 
tion. 

There  are  the  big  city  machines  whose 
naasters  are  In  politics  for  what  they  can 
get  out  of  politics. 

Then  there  Is  the  radical  group  which  has 
been  so  aptly  called  the  Red-Fascists.  It  Is 
this  group  which  seeks,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Democratic  Party  to  fasten  upon 
this  Nation  the  very  form  of  government 
•gainst  which  we  have  Just  waged  a  great 
and  victorious  war.  It  is  this  group,  be- 
holden to  the  polltki*!  Ideology  of  Moscow 
which  Is  the  most  Important.  It  Is  the  most 
Important  because,  for  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses. It  has  captured  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  a 
majority,  or  even  a  major  faction  of  regis- 
tered Democrats  In  the  United  States,  be- 
lieve In  this  Red  fascism  which  seeks  to 
mask  Itself  under  the  lat>el  of  liberalism. 
What  I  do  mean  to  say  however.  Is  that  mem- 
bers of  this  radical  group  have  insinuated 
themselves  into  positions  of  great  power  on 
the  policymaking  level  In  the  Democratic 
Party  and  In  the  present  Democratic  admin- 
istration In  Washington.  They  call  the  tune 
to  which  the  Ldmlnlstratlon  dances,  and  the 
tune  is  strongly  like  the  Internationale. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  been 
•broad  In  this  war  con  tell  you  that  the 
farmer  In  Italy,  or  In  Germany,  or  In  Russia, 
was  not  •  man.  but  a  public  utility.  They 
can  tell  you  that  the  workmen  of  Italy.  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  are  not  free.  Independent 
citizens  and  members  of  free  independent 
trade-unions.  t>ut  chattels  of  the  state.  They 
can  tell  you  that  the  housewives  and  white- 
collar  workers,  the  big  and  little  busiue.ssmen 
in  those  countries,  were  at  the  mercy  of  men 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  use  government 
power  against  any  citizen.  They  can  tell  you 
that  the  confusion  and  compulsions  today  are 
symptoms  of  the  attempt  to  establish  Red 
fascism  in  this  country.  You  see  princes  of 
political  privilege  flaunt  their  powers  before 
the  American  people  while  the  puppets  of  a 
political  monopoly  use  Instruments  of  public 
power  to  shackle  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
They  planned  It  that  way.  They  cry  out  for 
more  and  more  power  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manitarian Ideals.  They  abuse  that  power 
•nd  use  it  to  destroy  our  society,  otir  Govern- 
ment, our  seciulty,  our  prosperity,  and  our 
freedom. 

What  is  fascism,  and  how  does  It  differ 
from  communism?  Racism  is  the  exaltation 
of  tb*  state  over  the  people,  and  then  the 
eatabliatunent  of  •  dictator  and  his  hench- 
men, at  the  stAte,  ••  in  Italy  under  Musso- 


lini. The  difference  between  fascism  and 
communism,  actually,  Is  a  difference  in  terms 
only.  Communism  is  the  exaltation  of  the 
state  over  the  people,  and  then  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dictator  and  his  henchmen  as  the 
state — as  in  Soviet  Russia  under  Stalin. 

Now,  what  Is  this  Red  fascism  which  pa- 
rades under  the  cloak  of  liberalism  In  our 
country?  It  is  Just  som'j  more  of  the  same 
old  poison  with  another  label  on  the  bottle. 
Their  effort  In  these  United  States  Is  to 
broaden  and  Increase  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  the  people — and  to 
displace  government  of  laws  in  favor  ot  gov- 
ernment by  men.  The  ultimate  consequence 
would  be  the  same  as  In  Italy,  or  Germany, 
or  Russia — dictatorship  at  the  top.  and  a 
crushed,  enslaved  people  at  the  bottom.  So, 
then,  as  I  speak  of  Red  fascism  I  mean  the 
same  brand  of  political  and  social  and  In- 
dustrial and  governmental  poison  we  have 
seen  operate  In  other  countries.  We  want 
none  of  it  in  free  America,  but  unless  we 
make  a  determined  fight  these  mercenary 
men,  lustful  for  power,  will  continue  to  work 
and  scheme  to  fasten  Red  fascism  upon  us. 

It  Is  a  sad  and  regrettable  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  delivered  the  Influence  of 
the  White  House  over  to  the  men  who  would 
establish  Red  fascism  here.  It  is  a  sad  and 
regrettable  fact  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  with  White 
House  consent,  has  delivered  over  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  machinery  to  the  radical  reac- 
tionaries who  v/ould  establish  Red  fascism 
here  in  ^America.  It  is  a  sad  and  regrettable 
fact  that  the  influence  of  the  White  House 
and  the  Democratic  Party  machinery  is  be- 
ing used  to  purge  from  the  Democratic  Party 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
who  belief*  in  ciu*  free  American  system,  and 
who  oppose  bltteily  the  establishment  of  this 
alien  system  here. 

The  Democratic  Party,  ruptured  by  this 
struggle  between  the  Reds  and  other  radical 
reactionaries  and  true  Americans,  can  no 
longer  provide  an  administration  in  con- 
formity with  traditional  American  freedom. 
The  best  statesmen  of  the  Democratic  Party 
who  believe  In  American  principles  can  se- 
cure harmony  within  their  party  only  by 
foreswearing  their  scruples  and  lining  up 
with  the  enemies  of  our  American  system. 

In  this  land  of  plenty  you  have  seen  no 
suits,  no  shirts,  no  meat,  no  butter.  Our 
fighters  went  away  to  war  regarding  them- 
selves and  their  countrymen  as  free  Ameri- 
cans. They  retvirned  to  an  America  baffled 
by  strikes,  violence,  stoppages,  and  conlu- 
slon.  They  And  American  homes  shuken 
with  fear  of  the  future.  They  went  away 
with  a  feeling  they  were  performing  thelr 
duty  as  American  citizens,  they  returned  to 
find  powerful  and  selfish  men  thinking  noth- 
ing of  duty  and  responsibility  to  coming 
genrrations,  bu,  only  of  their  own  personal 
political  fortunes.  Why  does  this  happen 
hers  in  America?  Because  the  New  Deal 
dickered  and  dealt  with  men  wanting  secret 
power.  The  administration  traded  lo;)6ided, 
unfair  governmental  favors  and  Influence 
for  votes  and  political  support  in  the  black 
markets  of  the  racketeers  and  exploiters.  It 
traded  the  administration's  Integrity  and 
the  people's  trust  for  a  mess  of  political  pot- 
tage. Now  the  pottage  has  disappeared  and 
we  have  only  the  mess.  It  has  happened  be- 
cause the  New  Deal  administration — which 
Mr.  Truman  asserts  over  and  over  again  Is 
still  in  power  under  his  Presidency — sold  it- 
self and  the  country  into  the  hands  of  po- 
litical extortioners  and  blackmailers,  and 
the  Nation  is  paying  the  bitter  price  of  that 
unholy  deal. 

This  happens  in  America  because  the  men 
holding  the  real  power  in  the  adminLstratlon 
have  lost  both  their  sense  of  direction  and 
their  sense  of  dedication.  It  happens  because 
these  radical  and  mercenary  men,  in  their 
determination  to  stay  in  power,  and  to  es- 
tablish an  alien  rule  here  are  thwarting 
your  Constitution,  undermining  your  right% 


and  tearing  at  the  very  foundatloi^s  of 
American  free  society.  They  are  teaching 
class  hate  Instead  of  tolerance;  dissension  in- 
stead of  the  cooperative  spirit;  organized  and 
bureaucratic  tyranny  instead  of  a  rule  of,  by. 
and  for  the  people;  and  you  are  suffering  the 
consequences. 

That  we  have  seen  shortages  of  lumber, 
of  building  supplies,  of  houses  for  veterans, 
and  a  hundred  other  essential  Items  Is  their 
failure;  that  we  have  strikes  Instead  of  pros- 
perity is  their  failure;  that  you  and  jour 
family  owe  $8,000  as  your  share  of  a  govern- 
ment debt  piled  up  by  their  inefficiency  and 
extravagance  Is  their  failure;  that  we  have 
Inflation  right  here  and  now  Is  their  failure; 
that  we  have  a  huge  bureaucracy  which  eats 
your  earnings  In  taxes  and  bosses  your  life 
by  proi>aganda  and  Government  control  Is 
their  failure;  but  even  all  these  are  not  the 
real  issue.  Tlie  real  issue  is  whether  the 
people  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous men  'Vho  now  control  this  administra- 
tion, or  whether  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  belongs  to  you. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  powerless  to  rid 
the  Nation  of  this  Red  reactionary  menace. 
For  it  to  do  so  would  amount  to  deliberate 
self-destruction.  The  leaders  of  tlie  Demo- 
cratic Party  know  full  well  that  they  have 
no  remote  chance  to  retain  power  nationally 
without  the  help  and  assistance  of  this  radi- 
cal fringe. 

So,  the  only  alternative  presented  to  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  to  make  sure  that  we  elect  a  Re- 
publican Congress  in  November.  I  believe 
that  what  I  have  said  thus  far  outlines  very 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  Democrat 
and  the  Republican  Parties.  The  Democrats 
have  fallen  under  the  control  of  those  who 
would  destroy  our  system  of  government; 
Republicans  have  no  such  embarrassing  alli- 
ances and  will  do  everything  possible  to  pre- 
serve the  system  under  which  this  Nation 
has  become  the  envy  of  the  entire  world. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  stating  the 
difference  between  the  two  parties.  The 
made- In -Moscow  philosophies  of  those  who 
now  control  the  destinies  of  the  Democrat 
Party  teaches  that  the  people  belong  to  the 
state.  So  did  Mussolini.  So  did  Hitler.  So 
did  the  war  lords  of  Japan.  The  Republican 
philosophy,  the  American  philosophy,  is  that 
the  government  belongs  to  the  people,  and 
the  people  belong  only  to  God.  It  is  this 
latter  philosophy  which  will  be  translated 
Into  action,  into  legislation,  by  a  Republican 
Congress  following  the  elections  of  next 
November. 

I  cin  think  of  no  group  In  our  population 
which  should  be  more  keenly  Interested  In 
the  promoting  of  Republican,  of  American, 
principles  than  the  women  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  more  to  lose  if  a  contrary 
philosophy  prevails.  Contrast  the  status  of 
women  In  Germany  under  Hitler,  In  Italy 
under  Mussolini,  with  that  which  prevails 
In  the  United  States  today,  for  a  striking 
Illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  Just 
paid.  It  Is  customary  for  those  who  oppose 
the  Republican  or  American  philosophy  of 
government  to  sneer  at  the  American  Con- 
stitution. I  fear  that  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  and  support  the  Constitution  have  been 
somewhat  careless  about  bringing  home  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  that  historic  document.  Too  many 
of  cur  citizens,  I  fear,  think  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  something  which  they  were  compelled 
to  memorize  during  their  school  days.  They 
do  not,  I  am  afraid,  appreciate  that  the 
observance  of.  or  the  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  affects  their  daily 
lives  In  an  Inflnite  variety  of  ways. 

It  is  the  Constitution  which  prevents  the 
United  States  or  any  State  from  interfering 
with  your  right  to  worship  God  as  you  please. 
It  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  prevents  human  slavery  in  this  Nation. 
It  is  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  to 
me  my  right  to  stand  here  tonight  and  exer- 
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else  the  right  of  free  speech  in  addressing 
you,  and  which  protects  you  in  your  right  to 
assemble  here  to  listen.  There  are  many 
nations  in  the  world  today,  covering  a  major 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  In  which  a 
meeting  such  as  this  could  not  be  held. 
There  are  many  nations  in  which  opposition 
parties  have  only  those  rights  which  the 
ruling  group  wishes  to  accord  to  them,  and 
there  are  many  other  nations  in  which  there 
•re  no  opposition  parties  at  all — because  they 
•re  not  permitted. 

I  know  it  has  been  the  custom  among  the 
Red-Fascists  and   their  stooges   and  dupes, 
to  sneer  at  the  Constitution  as  an  Instru- 
ment designed  to  protect  private  property. 
It  certainly   la  designed  to  protect  private 
property.    True,  human  rights  come  first  but 
one  of  the  first  Instances  of  htiman  rights  Is 
the  right  to  hold  property.    There  are  many 
other  rights  of  Individuals  which  must  and 
will    be   protected,   but   the   right   to   earn 
honestly  and  to  retain  and  tise  the  fruits  of 
Individual  endeavor  is  one  which  is  the  basis 
of   any   free    liberal    civilization.    I    cannot 
conceive  of  •  society  in  which  such  rights  as 
freedom  of  tpeech  •nd  of  religion  are  pro- 
tected, but  the  right  of  private  ownership 
of   property   is   prohibited.    If   there   is   no 
private  ownership  of  property  each  individ- 
ual then  becomes  dependent  for  his  liveli- 
hood, for  his  shelter,  for  his  food,  upon  the 
whim  of  some  Government  offlclal.    He  may 
get  enough  to  eat,  he  may  have  a  roof  over 
his  head,  but  It  wtU  not  be  his  to  choose  what 
he  eats,  or  when  and  where  his  home  is  lo- 
cated.   Such  a  society  is  not  a  free  society. 
The  Federal  Constitution  came   into  ex- 
istence little  more  than  150  years  ago.     For 
several  thousand  years  of  recorded  history 
and  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years  before 
that,  man  had  been  struggling  for  a  system 
of  goverrmient  which  would  guarantee  hii 
rights  as  a  free  individual.    I   think   It  is 
significant  that  In  the  century  and  a  half 
since  our  Constitution  was  adopted,  we  have 
made  more  progress  in  science,  in  the  meth- 
ods   of    producing    the    things    needed    for 
health,  for  comfort,  and  for  protection,  than 
in  all  of  the  centuries  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  to  the  adoption  of  our  Con- 
stitution.    At  the  time  our  Constitution  was 
adopted.    If    men    traveled    by    land,    they 
walked  or  they  road  on  horseback,  or  perhaps 
they  were  drawn  by  horses  In  carriages.    The 
same  was  true  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tlan  era.     If  men  were  traveling  by  water, 
they   were    propelled    by    oars    or    by   sails, 
both  In  the  year  1  A.  D.  and  at  the  time  the 
Constitutional     Convention     assembled     in 
Philadelphia.      If     men     wished     to    com- 
municate with   each   other,  their  messages 
were  carried  by  the  same  means  of  trans- 
porutlon    which    I    have    Just    mentioned. 
Kallroads.  and  steamboats,  and  electric  power 
were   unknown.     The   telephone,   the   tele- 
graph, were  in  the  same  category.    Surgeons 
performed    operations    without    benefit    of 
anesthetics,  and  without  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  the  techniques  of  preventing  infec- 
tion.   As  someone  so  truly  said.  It  was  then 
the   custom   for   the   surgeon   to  wash   hlB 
hands  after  the  operation,  but  not  before. 

Compare  the  conditions  which  I  have  Just 
described  with  those  which  prevail  today, 
even  In  countries  which  by  our  standards 
are  comparatively  backward.  And  remember 
that  all  of  these  advances  made  have  been 
made  since  our  forefathers  brought  Into  be- 
ing a  new  Instrument  of  government — an 
instrument  of  government  which  was  liberal 
because  it  provided  for  liberty,  becatise  It 
guaranteed  the  rights  of  individuals  and  pro- 
tected individuals  in  the  ownership  and  use 
of  the  results  of  their  labors. 

I  believe  It  is  unecessary — before  this  audl- 
enf3,  at  least — to  develop  further  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  system  over  all  those  which 
preceded  it  and  over  many  of  those  which 
exist  throughout  the  world  today.  The  hard, 
practical  question  confronting  us  is  what  to 
do  to  win  this  election,  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  slip  back  into  the  abyss  of  tyranny 


and  slavery — for  the  two  always  go  together— 
with  which  we  are  threatened  today.  The 
answer  is  organization,  hard  work,  unceasing 
endeavor.  Votes  are  not  counted  until  they 
are  in  the  ballot  box.  Sometimes  it  is  even 
necessary  to  take  precautions  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  counted  then.  What  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  win 
this  election  by  sitthig  around  in  drawing 
rooms  and  clubs  and  condemning  the  bun- 
gling of  our  present  administration  and  de- 
nouncing the  philosophies  of  those  who 
direct  that  administration  along  Its  wayward 
course.  We  are  going  to  win  only  by  making 
svire  that  we  arouse  the  voters  to  the  point 
where  they  acttially  cast  their  votes  for  our 
candidates.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  we  do  not 
deserve  to  win.  Freedom  is  worth  fighting 
for,  and  those  who  are  not  willing  to  fight 
for  it  do  not  deserve  to  have  it.  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  count  on  the  cooperation — the 
hard-working,  continuous  cooperation — of 
every  person  present  here  tonight,  and.  for 
that  matter,  of  the  vast  majority  of  all  the 
women  of  America.  That  means  carrying 
the  message  back  to  your  respective  homes 
and  neighborhoods.  Interest  others  In  our 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  American 
system  of  government.  See  that  they  take 
active  part  along  with  you.  There  will  be 
hard  work  Involved,  but  the  stake  for  which 
we  are  contending  la  well  worth  all  of  the 
sacrifices  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make. 

A  Republican  victory  this  year  will  be  a 
victory  for  the  United  States  of  America. 


Any  recriminations  now  would  simply  make 
it  harder  to  work  out  the  answers  lor  the 
problems  we  face  today. 

Again  many  thanks  for  the  many  time* 
you  have  helped  me  out. 
Sincerely.  ■ 

CHKsrm  BowLXS. 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  N«W  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRKSENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  1,1946 

Mr.    KEOGH.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  Chester  Bowles: 
OmcE  or  Economic  Stabtltzatiow, 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  10,  1946. 
Hon.  EXJCENX  J.  KxocH, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Keoch:  I  cannot  leave  Washing- 
ton without  telling  you  how  deeply  grateful 
I  am  to  you  for  being  such  •  faithful  friend 
of  the  stabilization  program. 

I  know  there  have  been  times  during  the 
long,  tough  struggle  to  make  price  control 
effective  when  we  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on 
some  Isstie  or  other.  Obvlotisly.  there  is  no 
way  to  make  price  control  completely  pain- 
less. Perhaps,  If  there  had  been  a  way,  we 
wouldn't  have  had  quite  so  much  trouble 
the  last  2  or  3  weeks. 

However,  I  stlU  feel  that  with  a  good  law 
and  adequate  funds  to  administer  it,  there 
is' still  a  chance  of  keeping  prices  and  rents 
reasonably  stable,  and  to  achieve  the  labor- 
management  cooperation  we  need  If  we  are 
going  to  get  over  the  production  hump  this 

fall. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  be  leaving  the  program 
myself,  even  though  It's  been  a  long,  gruel- 
ing assignment.  However.  I  felt  that  my 
resignation  would  help  to  clear  the  air  and 
force  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  Issue 
itself.  The  President  showed  tremendous 
courage  In  vetoing  the  bill  as  It  was,  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  his  action  will  help  to 
bring  about  the  kind  of  firm  legislation  that 
Is  needed  if  we  are  to  accomplish  the  tasks 
ahead. 

No  matter  how  it  all  oomes  out.  I  certainly 
trust  that  there  will  be  no  bitterness  between 
the  varioxu  groups  in  ^  the  ectmomy  who 
worked   so   weU   together   during   the   war. 


Tbe  Solation  of  the  National  Hoatinf 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  n>AHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  are  valiantly- 
trsrlng  to  find  ways  to  meet  the  demand 
for  housing  facilities  for  released  war 
veterans.  The  acute  shortage  of  build- 
ing material  is  felt  in  all  lines  of  en- 
deaver  and  is  seriously  hampering  the 
national  reconversion  plans. 

The  need  is  the  subject  of  many  letters 
and  communications  being  received  by 
the  Members  of  Congress.  One  of  the.se 
communications  and  my  reply  thereto  Is 
Inserted  here: 

Trk  Oouwcn.  ro«  Social  Actioh 

or  THI  CONGRECATIOWAI,  CUtUM- 
TIAM  CiTUaCHKS  Or  THX  Umitkb 

Statb*  or  AicniCA, 

New  York.  S.  Y..  July  13.  194S. 

Hon.  COMPTOM  I.  WHlt«, 

House  of  BepresenUtives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DEAt  CoNCCTSSMAK  Whttx:  As  an  expres- 
sion of  its  interest  in  the  early  passage  of  a 
national  blU  that  would  assure  a  housing  pro- 
gram embracing  the  needs  of  families  in  all 
income  groups,  the  General  Council  ol  the 
Congregational  and  Christian  Churchee 
adopted  June  22,  during  the  official  biennium 
meeting  of  the  denomination,  the  following 
resolution  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  trans- 
mit to  you: 

"We  recommend  the  establishment  of  an 
adeqtiate.  comprehensive  national  redevelop- 
ment and  housing  policy  In  order  that  every 
family  may  have  the  advantages  of  decent, 
safe,  healthful  shelter  available  within  iu 
economic  means;  and  we  spectflcally  endorse 
public  housing  as  a  method,  within  tlM 
framework  of  the  capitalistic  economy,  of 
achieving  the  aforesaid  policy." 

The  subsection  of  the  general  councU 
which  prepared  the  resolution  approved  in 
principle  legislation  known  as  8.  ISM.  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  general  bousing  Mil. 
believing  that  Its  varioiu  provUlons  would  be 
of  greatest  assistance  to  private  enterprise  in 
the  fields  of  middle  Income  home  ownership 
and  rentals.  As  you  will  note,  public  hous- 
ing as  a  method  for  meeting  needs  of  the 
lowest  Income  group  was  specifically  endorsed. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  delegates  who  recommended  this 
resolution  to  the  general  council  were  lay- 
men and  that  a  number  of  them  are  engaged 
in  various  building  operations.  The  decision 
of  the  'group  was  virtually  tmanimous,  re- 
fiectiiig  the  common  Judgment  that  the  lack 
of  shelter  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
threats  to  family  security  and  •t  tbe  same 
time  that  Federal  action  Is  requUlte. 

Members  of  the  legislative  committee  Join 
with  me  In  expressing  the  hope  that  you  wlU 
lend  your  personal  Influence  to  the  pasnge 
of  this  measure,  and  at  this  time  we  should 
especially  appreciate  your  requesting  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
to  report  favorably  on  the  bill  at  once. 


I\ 
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I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  any  fur- 
ther information  tliat  you  may  desire  upon 
ttoU  appeal  of  our  church  to  the  Congress  to 
enact  this  legislation. 
Yours  sincerely, 

^NCIS  W.  McPcoc. 
Chairman,  legislative     Committee, 
Council    for    Social    Action,    Con- 
gregational  Christian  Churches. 

House  or  Rn»MSINTATWES. 

Washington  D.  C.  July  16,  1946. 
FmANcis  W.  McPcrx. 

Chairman.  Legislative  Committee,  Coun- 
cil for  Social  Action.  Congregational- 
ChrUtian  Churches.  New  York.  S.  Y. 

Deas  Mt.  McPuoc:  I  have  yqur  letter  of 
July  13  embodying  a  resolution  making 
certain  recommendations  as  to  the  National 
Housing  policy. 

I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  adhere  to 
the  social  policies  and  business  principles  of 
personal  Initiative  and  free  enterprise  that 
has  advanced  our  country  to  Its  present  stage 
of  development. 

•  Now  there  are  10.000.000  veterans  that  have 
been  released  from  the  Nation's  Armed 
Forces  mariy  in  dire  need  of  housing.  It 
appears  the  existing  housing  problem  resolves 
Itself  into  a  case  of  "Let  George  do  It." 

This  Nation  has  an  ample  supply  of  stand- 
ing timber,  clay  and  stone  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  an  abundance  of  building  material. 
It  has  saw  mills,  brick  yards,  stone  quarries, 
and  the  naceaaary  facilities  to  manufacture 
a  superiibundance  of  building  materials,  and 
the  transportation  facllltlet  to  move  the 
building  mitterittl  to  any  selected  site  for  the 
eonatructlun  of  nreded  housing. 
^Jtht  Army  has  put  in  the  best  part  of  the 
last  4  years  In  training  a  large  number  of  our 
youth  entlated  in  the  artn«d  forcM.  now  re- 
leased, in  the  arts  and  skllla  of  building 
construction. 

Surely  this  Nitlcn  now  baa  the  manpower 
If  (hos«  in  need  of  hoiuing  were  Inclined  to 
du  what  the  American  pioneers  did  in  order 
to  build  the  homes  and  communltlaa  of  this 
great  Nation— go  into  the  woods  and  fell  the 
trc«8.  and  bring  out  the  legs  to  supply  the 
aawmills.  and  man  the  mills  to  manufacture 
the  lumber,  and  follow  through  by  fabricat- 
ing the  lumber  and  related  building  mate- 
rials into  finished  homes. 

As  Charles  M.  Schwab  said  after  World 
War  I :  "What  America  needs  to  do  is  to  take 
oir  Its  coat,  roll  up  Its  sleeves,  and  go  to 
work." 

As  a  southerner.  It  Is  my  recollection  that 
after  the  Civil  War  had  left  the  whites  to 
their  own  resources,  we  had  a  saying:  "Root 
hog  or  die"  The  southerners  rooted  with 
the  result  they  present  to  you  the  South  with 
all  the  development  and  abundance  found 
aouth  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  when 
World  War  II  broke  upon  us  to  upset  our 
national  economy. 

Let  us  change  our  motto  and  say:  Let  those 
In  need  of  housing  go  to  the  forest  and  man 
tile  mills  and  do  the  job  of  giving  this  Nation 
the  housing  fadlitiea  so  urgently  needed 
today. 

Sincerely  yours, 

COMPTON  I.  Whtt*. 
JITetnber  of  Congress. 


Two-Hoor  Walk-oat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

or  XLuifois 
IN  THB  HOUSE  CM"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16, 1946 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of     lUinois.       Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks In  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial In  the  New  York  Times  of  July  16. 
1946: 

TWO-HOUB    WAUC-OTJT 

Walter  Reuther  has  proposed  that  the 
800.000  members  of  the  UAW  leave  their  Jobs 
In  a  2-hour  Nation-wide  demonstration  today 
In  favor  of  a  strong  OPA.  What  will  be  ac- 
complished by  such  a  walk-out?  It  will 
cause  Lnconvenlence  to  consumers  and  re- 
sult in  a  smaller  volume  of  production.  The 
automobile  industry  is  now  reported  to  be 
producing  about  75.000  cars  a  week  This 
Is  an  hourly  rate  of  almost  1.900  cars.  A 
2-hour  demonstration  would,  therefore,  mean 
a  reduction  of  about  3,800  cars  in  the  num- 
ber produced. 

This  action  U  In  line  with  the  theory 
adopted  and  skillfully  publicized  by  Mr. 
Reuther  that  prices  must  remain  rigidly 
controlled,  even  though  wages  are  under  no 
such  control.  In  fact.  Mr  Reuther  has  fa- 
vored strongly  a  policy  of  wage  boosting 
by  the  Government,  while  the  price  line  Is 
held  down.  The  wartime  and  postwar  record 
of  wages  and  prices  reveals  clearly  the  sub- 
stantial gains  made  by  workers  In  manufac- 
tiu-ing  industries.  From  January  1941  to 
date,  average  hourly  earnings  have  risen 
more  than  55  percent  and  weekly  earnings 
more  than  60  percent,  while  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  risen  about  35  to  40  percent. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  living  costs  have 
risen  since  the  last  wage  Increase.  This  is 
not  surprising,  since  these  wage  Increases 
inflated  cosU  so  that  even  before  the  veto 
of  the  OPA  bill  the  cost-of-living  Index  was 
creeping  upward  slowly.  But  the  increase  In 
the  coat  of  living  ■lne«  the  beginning  of 
1044,  and  tven  inciualve  of  thi>  rise  in  the 
iMt  a  WMka.  la  still  substantially  amQlter 
than  tha  lA-  to  18-p«rc«nt  Increase  In  hourly 
wagt  ratM  grantad  In  many  key  industries, 
Tha  risa  in  living  coata  which  hiis  takah  place 
la  tha  past  3  weeks  reflacta  largely  tha  elimi- 
nation of  subatdtea  and  henca  the  ahlft  of 
theae  coau  from  tha  taxpayer  to  tha  con- 
sumer. Certainly  It  la  inaccurate  to  claim 
that  this  rise  has  wiped  out  the  gains 
achieved  by  labor  earlier  this  year. 


Veterans'  BeneBis  Under  Readjustment 
Act,  as  Amended 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  16, 1946 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  we  were  thinking  of  millions  of  our 
young  men  and  women  as  members  of 
the  armed  forces.  We  think  of  them 
today  as  veterans,  of  whose  future  the 
Congress  was  thinking  when,  in  1944^  it 
enacted  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act.  At  the  time  It  was  originally 
adopted  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  told  Congress  and  the  public  it 
was  experimental.  It  still  is.  Changes 
have  been  made.  Possibly  more  are  in 
store. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  the  veterans  of  my 
district  may  know  what  benefits  are  pro- 
vided under  this  act,  as  amended.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  them  in  a 
general  way. 

SLICIBILITT 

To  be  eligible  for  any  or  all  of  these 
benefltE  the  veteran  must  have  been  re- 


leased from  service  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable,  and  must  either 
have  served  not  less  than  90  days  between 
September  6.  1940.  and  the  end  of  the 
war,  or  have  been  discharged  for  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability.  Rank  in  serv- 
ice or  age  makes  no  difference. 

EDUCATION 

At  any  time  within  4  years  after  dis- 
charge, or  termination  of  the  war,  which- 
ever date  is  later — provided  that  all  such ' 
programs  rtiu-st  be  completed  before  9 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war — any 
eligible  veteran  may  receive  education 
for  a  period  of  1  year  plus  the  length  of 
time  he  was  in  active  service — between 
September  16.  1940.  and  the  end  of  the 
war — with  a  maximum  of  4  years. 

To  continue  for  the  full  period  for 
which  he  is  eligible  the  veteran  must 
meet  the  standards  established  by  the 
school  or  institution  in  which  he  enrolls. 

The  veteran  may  choose  any  approved 
school  that  will  accept  him,  and  the 
course  he  desires  to  study.  He  can  go  to 
school  in  any  State,  but  the  co.st  of  trans- 
portation from  his  home  to  the  school  is 
his  own  expense. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  for  all 
book<i,  supplies,  and  the  customary  tui- 
tion fees  up  to  $500  per  year.  While  In 
school  he  will  be  paid  $65  per  month,  If 
single,  $90  if  married— or  has  depend- 
ents—for .subsistence  or  living  expen.9cs. 
This  l.t  enough  to  help  veterans  help 
themselves,  and  there  Is  no  law  or  regu* 
latlon  against  taking  outside  work.  In 
fact,  we  knew  some  outside  work  would 
be  ncrrxaary  to  enable  students  to  obtain 
the  education  they  so  much  desire, 

This  opportunity  is  not  confined  to 
ordinary  schools  or  colleges.  He  may 
take  tihoit,  intensive,  more  expensive, 
specialized  courses,  the  maximum  tuition, 
however,  being  limited  to  $500.  He  may 
elect  to  take  vocational  or  apprentice 
training,  in  which  case  part  of  his  main- 
tenance will  come  from  the  employer. 

Many  veterans,  while  in  service, 
learned  the  value  of  correspondence 
courses.  These  courses  can  now  be  pur- 
sued after  return  to  a  civilian  status,  but 
in  this  case  he  does  not  receive  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  cost  of  any  such 
course  will  be  established  by  contract, 
with  a  maximum  limit  of  $500. 

Education  may  be  commenced  whUe 
on  -terminal  leave,  but  no  payment  is  al- 
lowed for  living  expenses  until  after  the 
leave  ends. 

These  benefits,  as  of  June  1,  1946,  had 
been  enjoyed  by  839.454  veterans.  As  of 
the  same  date  1,576.273  additional  appli- 
cations had  been  approved.  It  has  been 
most  gratifying  to  receive  reports  from 
schools  all  over  the  country  to  the  effect 
that  returning  veterans,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  serious,  energetic,  and  studious, 
ranking  high  in  their  classes. 

LOANS 

A  veteran  may  apply  for  loans  from 
nearly  every  type  of  lending  agency. 
His  honorable  discharge  is  his  certificate 
of  eligibility.  Other  discharges  must  be 
passed  upon  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Property  loans  may  be  at  the  figure 
negotiated  with  the  lending  agency,  with 
the  limitation  that  they  may  not  exceed 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  property,  or 
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the  appraisal  of  an  experienced  appraiser 
living  in  the  community  where  the  prop- 
erty is  situated,  employed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Interest  on  loans  is  limited  to  4  per- 
cent. Home  loans  may  not  run  for  more 
than  25  years,  farm  loans  not  over  40 
years,  and  business  loans  are  limited  to 
10  years. 

There  are  conditions  that  property  on 
which  loans  are  to  be  made  must  be  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to 
be  used— for  a  dwelling,  for  farming  op- 
erations, or  for  a  business  location.  It 
must  also  be  shown  in  connection  with 
loans  for  farms  or  for  business  that  there 
Is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  vet- 
eran will  succeed  in  his  undertaking  as 
a  farmer  or  as  a  businessman. 
.  When  the  loan  is  finally  completed  the 
Government  guarantees  one -half— 50 
percent— of  the  amount  loaned,  with  a 
maximum  guaranty  of  $4,000  on  real- 
estate  loans  and  of  $2,000  on  nonreal 
estate — chattel  or  personal  property- 
loans.  Thus  a  veteran  is  now  eligible 
for  the  Government  guaranty  on  an 
$8  000  loan  on  real  estate  or  a  $4,000  loan 
for  business. 

The  veteran  may  obtain  a  loan  for  the 
purchase  of  property  to  be  occupied  as 
his  home,  or  to  make  repairs,  improve- 
ments, or  alterations  on  a  home  he  al- 
ready owns. 

Thr  veteran  may  obtitln  a  loan  to  pur- 
chase land,  bulldlnBs.  livestock,  machin- 
ery, and  suppllea,  If  he  anticipates  un- 
gaslns  In  farming. 

The  veteran  who  seek*  to  entrr  busi- 
ness may  obtain  a  loan  to  buy  land,  build- 
ings, supplies,  tools,  equipment.  Inven- 
tory, and  stock  In  trade,  or  for  the  altera- 
tion of  realty  to  be  used  in  his  business. 

Many  regulations  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration must  be  changed,  but  no 
great  delay  Is  expected;  and  the  new 
simplified  procedure  should  speed  up 
loans  considerably  and  eliminate  much 
red  tape  which  has  existed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  any  veteran 
can  go  into  any  bank  or  to  any  lending 
agency  and  get  a  loan  up  to  $8,000  merely 
for  the  asking.  He  goes  in  as  any  other 
per.son  and  makes  his  deal.  Of  course, 
the  lending  agency  and  the  Government 
want  some  reasonable  assurances  of  the 
soundness  of  the  loan^-of  the  ability  to 
repay  it  and  of  the  value  of  the  security. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand, one  hundred  and  sixty-two  loans 
for  homes,  farms,  and  business,  totaling 
$819,139,000.  have  been  guaranteed  by 
June  21.  July  1946  will  find  the  billion- 
dollar  mark  passed.  Of  all  these  loans 
only  138  have  defaulted,  involving  pay- 
ment of  only  $116,891;  1,181  loans  for 
$1,630,670  have  been  paid  up  in  full. 

This  enviable  record  is  a  tribute  to  the 
veterans,  proving  them  worthy  of  the 
trust  placed  in  them  whether  in  war  or 
peace. 

EMPLOTMEm 

Assistance  is  provided  In  placing  vet- 
erans on  jobs,  and  In  each  State  a  vet- 
eran is  on  duty  as  placement  ofiBcer  to 
protect  the  interests  of  veterans. 

tJNEMPLOTMENT    COMPENSATION 

In  the  event  a  veteran,  after  comply- 
ing with  State  law  relating  to  registra- 
tion for  work,  cannot  obtain  employ- 
ment, he  may  receive  $20  per  week  un- 
employment allowance — for  not  to  ex- 


ceed, however.  52  weeks.  The  period  for 
receipt  of  this  benefit  is  fixed  by  length 
of  service — 24  weeks  for  the  first  90  days 
in  service,  and  4  weeks  for  each  month  of 
service  beyond  90  days.  In  other  words, 
10  months  or  more  of  service  entitles  a 
veteran  to  the  maximum. 

Restrictions  are  rigid  enough  to  dis- 
courage "gold-bricking"  and  prevent 
duplication. 

If  a  veteran  goes  out  as  his  own  boss  in 
business,  a  profession,  or  on  a  farm,  an 
allowance  is  provided  to  bring  his  net 
income  up  to  $100  per  month,  with  a 
limit  of  12  monthly  payments.  Appli- 
cation for  this  benefit  must  be  made 
within  2  years  after  discharge  or  the  end 
of  the  war,  whichever  is  the  later  date. 

One  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  veterans  had  found  it  necessary  by 
Jime  30,  1946.  to  use  this  benefit  in  solv- 
ing their  problems  of  readjustment,  with 
a  total  payment  of  $925,982,197.  an  aver- 
age of  $524  for  each  unemployed  veteran. 
About  300.000  self-employed  veterans 
have  sought  this  aid. 

HOSPITALS 

Despite  scarcity  of  materials  and  In- 
creased costs,  hospitals  are  being  built 
and  improved,  raising  our  hopes  of  elimi- 
nating shortages  In  bed  spaces  In  the 
near  future. 

APPMANCta 

Veterans  needing  artificial  tppllancea 
can  obUln  them,  with  training  In  their 
use,  and  thr  payment  of  necessary  travel 
In  connection  therewith. 

Veterans  suflerlng  the  loss  of  a  leg, 
or  the  use  thereof,  are  now  eligible  for 
"conveyances," 

Under  recent  regulations  veteraiw  us- 
ing appliances  are  Issued  an  identifica- 
tion card  which  authorizes  them  to  re- 
ceive, wherever  they  may  be,  a  new  ap- 
pliance immediately,  if  the  old  one  is 
damaged  beyond  repair,  or  to  have  Im- 
mediate repairs  made  without  awaiting 
special  authorization  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

As  amended.  Americans  who  served 
with  our  aUies  may  receive  benefits  here- 
under if  they  now  live  in  the  United 
States  and  have  not  applied  for  or  re- 
ceived similar  benefits  from  the  nation 
with  whose  Army  service  was  rendered. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  given 
full  power  to  obtain  space  by  building, 
purchase,  or  lease. 

Section  1505  of  the  original  act  pro- 
vided that  in  the  event  any  payment  in 
the  nature  of  adjusted  compensation  is 
later  authorized,  benefits  and  payments 
received.  Including  payments  made  by 
the  Government  on  defaulted  loans,  un- 
der the  act  were  to  be  deducted  from 
such  compensation.  This  section  has 
now  been  repealed.  However,  this  re- 
peal is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  promise 
or  assurance  that,  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
equalities, such  action  may  not  be  taken 
by  a  future  Congress. 

MISCELLANEOm 

At  the  time  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  was  amended.  Public  Law 
16,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  which  re- 
lates solely  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities,  was  liberalized. 
Veterans  with  service-connected  disa- 
bilities, to  whom  we  owe  oxir  greatest 


obligations,  are  given  training  and  edu- 
cation to  help  them  overcome  physical 
handicaps  and  enable  them  to  become 
self-supporting. 

Payments  for  these  men  and  women 
while  in  training  have  been  too  low. 
These  disabled  veterans  will  now  re- 
ceive— in  addition  to  all  training  ex- 
pen.ses — $105  if  single;  $115  with  a  de- 
pendent— wife,  child,  or  parent.  Ten 
dollars  per  month  is  allowed  for  one 
child,  $7  for  each  additional  child,  and 
an  allowance  of  $15  for  a  dependent 
parent. 

CONCLtraiON 

.  This  presentation  must  necessarily 
just  hit  the  high  spots.  For  detailed  in- 
formation inquire  of  the  nearest  Veter- 
ans' Administration  ofiBce,  the  local  posts 
of  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  the  Regular  Veterans  Associ- 
ation, Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  or 
other  veterans'  organizations,  the  Red 
Cross,  or  the  State  veterans'  representa- 
tive. 

If  you  prefer,  write  Errett  P.  ScRivNra, 
316  House  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C.  who  is  in  Washington  to  serve  the 
veterans  and  their  families. 


Second  Class  Opportunitfei 
BXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  T.MILLET  HAND 

or  NtW  ^SMtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueidav.  July  16. 194$ 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  time  when  Congress  will 
recess,  possibly  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
A  considerable  number  of  important 
pieces  of  legislation  have  not  yet  t)een 
considered.  A  proper  social -security  bill, 
many  national  health  measures,  and  a 
minimum-wage  bill  are  among  those 
that  have  not  been  put  on  the  House  Cal- 
endar, and  I  am  particularly  disappoint- 
ed that  legislative  maneuvers  have  pre- 
vented this  Congress  from  passing  ade- 
quate legislation  on  the  subject  of  fair 
employment  practices. 

I  had  not  been  in  Congress  much  over 
a  month  before  I  fulfilled  a  promise  made 
to  the  people  of  my  district  and  spoke 
out  definitely  in  favor  of  FEPC.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1945,  I  made  the  following 
statement: 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  now  pending  tn  the 
House  H.  R.  2232.  a  bUI  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  employment  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin  or  ancestry. 
Itfi  purpose  is  to  put  Into  form  of  permanent 
law  that  equality  of  opportunity  to  work. 
and  to  achieve  a  decent  standard  of  living 
which  I  had  always  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
foundations  of  our  great  Republic,  and  which 
Is  certainly  essential  to  the  unity,  strength, 
and  health  of  our  future. 

You  win  note  that  I  suess  the  word  oppor- 
tunity. I  do  not  believe  It  Is  the  Nation's 
function  to  guarantee  the  comforts  and  hap- 
piness of  Its  citizens,  but  I  do  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  our  Constitution  directs  us  to  pre- 
serve for  all  our  people  the  chance  to  work, 
live,  and  pursue  happiness,  free  from  dis- 
crimination, prejudice,  or  Improper  control 
from  any  source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  nature  of  American- 
torn  is  the  protection  of  the  vital  rlghu  o€ 
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mlnortties.  both  with  respect  to  their  polit- 
ical freedom,  and  ihelr  rlghta  as  Individuals 
to  live  self-respecting  lives.  Among  those 
Important  minorities  are  13,000,000  Ameri- 
cans who  are  Negroes.  Seven  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  now  serve  In  the  armed  forces, 
and  mtlUcns  are  producing  In  our  war  plants. 
The  future  of  these  Americans  depends 
largely  on  the  wisdom  with  which  we  now  act. 
I.  for  one.  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  support  the  bill.  I  hope  that  history  may 
record  that  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  was 
responsible  for  this  great  social  advance  in 
America. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  hope  I  then 
expressed  Is  not  going  to  be  realized.  The 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  is  not  going  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  even  voting 
on  this  question. 

Quite  early  in  the  session  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  favorably  reported 
H.  R.  2232.  "A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  because  of  race, 
Qi'eed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry." 
A  similar  bill  in  the  Senate  was  likewise 
favorably  reported  by  a  vote  of  12  to  5. 
Every  Republican  Member  except  one 
voted  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, parliamentary  maneuvers  have 
since  killed  FEPC,  and  those  maneuvers 
have  reflected  no  credit  on  Congress  or 
the  rules  under  which  we  operate.  If 
and  when  we  pass  a  bill  to  reorganize  the 
procedures  in  Congress,  I  hope  we  will 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  year's 
spectacle.  In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was 
prevented  from  reaching  a  vote  by  a 
filibuster  conducted  by  southern  Demo- 
crats for  nearly  a  month,  which  not  only 
killed  the  bill,  but  prevented  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  from  transacting 
any  public  business  of  consequence  for 
that  length  of  time.  In  the  House,  the 
bill  has  never  reached  the  floor  even  for 
debate,  .because  of  refusal  of  the  Rules 
Committee — by  a  majority  of  one,  again 
a  Democrat — to  grant  a  rule  for  Its, con- 
sideration. 

Notwithstanding  the  action  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  proponents  of  FEPC.  of 
which  I  was  one,  continued  their  efforts 
to  have  the  legislation  considered  on  a 
Calendar  Wednesday.  By  the  device  of 
forcing  constant  roll  calls  on  nonessen- 
tial matters,  again  a  small  group  of 
southern  Democrats — what  Woodrow 
Wilson  might  have  called  a  '"little  gioup 
of  willful  men" — have  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  House  from  considering 
FEPC  and  again,  as  In  the  Senate,  have 
succeeded  in  wasting  a  day  a  week  of  the 
time  of  the  House  since  May  15.  Despite 
the  crowded  and  unfinished  calendar  of 
work  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  to  do.  persistent  and  continuous  mo- 
tions were  made  to  adjourn,  motions 
which  were  resisted.  I  am  glad  to  say,  by 
95  percent  of  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House. 

Nevertheless,  the  tactics  were  success- 
ful in  keeping  FEPC  off  the  floor,  and 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  legislation,  in 
my  opinion,  unless  we  change  the  polit- 
ical complexion  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
its  antiquated  rules  of  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  FEPC.  which  existed 
under  Presidential  decree,  died  on  June 
30.  1946.  In  its  letter  of  resignation 
addressed  to  the  President,  the  Commit- 
tee said: 

The  Commit.tee's  vFartlme  experience  shows 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  discriminatory 
practices  by  employers  and  unions  can  b« 


reduced  or  eliminated  by  simple  negotiation 
when  the  work  of  the  negotiator  Is  backed 
up  by  firm  and  explicit  national  policy. 

FEPC  unsolved  cases  show  that  Executive 
authority  Is  not  enough  to  insure  compliance 
in  the  face  of  stubborn  opposition.  Only 
legislative  authority  will  Insure  compliance 
In  the  small  number  of  cases  In  which  em- 
ployees or  unions  or  both  refused,  after  nego- 
tiation, to  abide  by  the  national  policy  of 
nondiscrimination. 

Studies  made  by  and  for  the  Committee 
since  VJ-day  show  that  the  wartime  gains 
of  colored,  Mexican-American,  and  Jewish 
workers  are  being  dissipated  through  an  un- 
checked revival  of  discriminatory  practices. 
The  future  status  of  minority -group  workers 
depends,  the  Committee  believes,  on  the 
course  of  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Congress 
relative  to  the  passage  of  Federal  fair-em- 
ployment legislation. 

There  are  no  requirements  for  fair- 
employment  practices  now,  and  there 
will  be  none  until  Congress  acts.  The 
work  that  the  Committee  did,  even  with 
its  limited  authority,  was  important.  It 
is  reported  that  during  its  5  years  of 
existence  it  settled  5,000  cases,  including 
40  strikes  caused  by  racial  differences. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
minority  groups  among  war  veterans  are 
meeting  difficulties  in  school  apprentice 
training  and  loans,  often  as  the  result 
of  racial  discrimination. 

I  have  been  and  remain  convinced  that 
minority  groups  in  excess  of  20.000  000 
in  our  country,  including  not  less  than 
13.000.000  Americans  who  are  Negroes 
are  entitled  to  protection  in  their  job 
opportunities.  If  the  fight  cannot  be 
won  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  it 
must  be  won  in  the  Eightieth,  and  we 
must  put  an  end  to  practices  which  pre- 
vent the  Congress  from  having  at  least 
the  opportunity  of  passing  on  this  im- 
portant question  of  broad  national 
policy.  It  can  never  be  accomplished 
under  our  present  leadership  or  with  our 
present  rules. 


Price  Control  of  Grain  Means  More 
Black-Marketing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  tele- 
gram fiom  an  experienced  grain  dealer 
in  the  wheat -groM^ing  section  of  Okla- 
homa. He  has  had  30  years'  experience 
in  buying,  handling,  and  selling  grain. 
His  experience  undoubtedly  qualifies  him 
as  a  witness  on  the  subject  of  restoration 
of  price  controls  on  grain.  The  people 
of  my  section  would  rather  trust  his 
judgment  than  that  of  some  theoretical 
"New  Dealocrat."  Here  is  what  he  says 
in  a  telegram  addressed  to  me  under  date 
of  July  13,  1946: 

We  understand  Monday  House  wiU  start 
consideration  price-control  legislation.  In 
your  vote  on  this  legislation  you  face  one  of 
gravest  responsibilities  your  career.  Based 
on  30  years'  experience  grain  and  mlllrag 
business,  otir  sincere  Judgment  is  that  If  ceU- 
ings  reimposed  on  grain  and  grain  products 


the  blackest  and  most  disreputable  market 
will  Immediately  return  and  largest  portion 
of  mlUlng  and  grain  trade  wUl  be  shut  down 
and  only  operations  that  will  continue  will 
be  those  black-market  operators  who  always 
make  unconscionable  profits  from  Govern- 
ment regulations  that  are  impractical.  Vot- 
ing for  price  controls  on  grams  and  grain 
products  means  voting  for  black  markets  and 
higher  prices  than  will  exist  under  open  com- 
petition. You  are  practical  man  and  we 
earnestly  urge  you  do  all  you  can  to  defeat ' 
further  price  control  on  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts. We  assure  you  the  man  who  does  legis- 
late these  controls  back  on  grain  and  grain 
products  will  have  to  bear  responsibility  for 
chaotic  and  disgraceful  aftermath  that  will 
Inevitably  follow.  We  fully  realize  many  In- 
dividuals are  asking  you  for  price  controls. 
They  are  very  sincere  but  they  do  not  realize 
Uncle  Sam  has  been  paying  their  grocery  bills 
through  subsidies  and  they  are  too  inexperi- 
enced in  workings  of  economics  to  under- 
stand the  inevitability  of  black  market  re- 
turning if  price  controls  on  agricultural 
products  extended  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  as  individuals  will  suffer.  All  chance  for 
effective  price  control  was  lost  when  President 
Truman  vetoed  the  recent  bill. 

D.  W.  MoxoN,  Manager. 


Some  Facts  About  a  Famous  Disease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFOaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Star,  the  official  organ  of 
the  patients  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  Cai  ville.  La.,  of  which  Mr.  Stan- 
ley Stein  is  editor,  entitled  "Further 
Facts": 

FX7KTHBI     FACTS 

Despite  the  fact  that  among  the  many 
leprosaria  scattered  throughout  the  world 
thousands  of  well  workers,  religious  and  lay, 
have  been  in  daily  association  with  the  pa- 
tients, the  incidence  of  Infection  Is  very  small. 
In  some  of  these  cases  reasonable  doubt 
existed  as  to  whether  the  individual  ac- 
quired the  infection  in  the  leprosarium. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  infested  per- 
son is  a  native  of  a  section  of  the  country 
where  the  disease  occurs  frequently,  or  whea 
the  disease  is  known  to  have  existed  In  the 
family.  During  its  51  years  of  existence,  hun- 
dreds of  persons  from  neighboring  communi- 
ties have  been  employed  at  the  Carville  Lep- 
rosarium as  plumbers,  painters,  cafeteria 
help,  clerical  workers,  laboratory  technicians, 
etc.  With  but  one  possible  exception  (a  na- 
tive of  this  endemic  section)  not  a  single 
member  of  the  personnel  has  contracted  the 
disease.  This  Is  a  remarkable  record,  con- 
sidering that  this  hospital  Is  located  almost 
within  the  heart  of  the  most  endemic  sec- 
tion of  the  most  endemic  State  In  the 
Union,  and  one  would  expect  more  cases  to 
develop  by  sheer  coincidence.  What  tuber- 
culosis sanatorium  can  point  to  such  a  rec- 
ord? 

Facts,  based  on  actual  experience  over  a 
long  period  of  years  (the  most  valid  scien- 
tific yardstick),  furnish  Indubitable  proof  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  communlcability  of 
Hansen's  Disease. 

The  transmission  of  the  disease  is  the  big 
problem  In  Hansen's.  Once  that  is  deter- 
mined, the  6,000-year-old  practice  of  impris- 
oning a  person  for  life  because  he  happens  to 
be  sick  will  be  done  away  with. 
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Hansen's  Is  not  Included  In  the  list  of 
^  quarantinable  diseases  In  New  York  State 
*and  patients  In  that  State  are  subject  to  no 
restrictions.     (1  down,  47  to  go.) 

Since  Hansen's  Isolation  of  the  baccllus, 
hundreds  of  attempts  have  been  made  to 
grow  it  in  artificial  media,  but  to  date  none 
of  these  have  successfully  met  the  require- 
ment for  proof,  and  all  attempted  Inocula- 
tions of  animals  have  been  unsuccessful  to 
the  same  extent.  No  scientist  In  more  than 
145  recorded  cases  has  been  able  to  Infect 
himself  or  other  human  volunteers,  by  at- 
tempted inoculation  of  the  germ. 

In  1874.  G.  Armauer  Hansen,  a  Norwegian 
physician,  announced  his  discovery  of  the 
germ  which  causes  the  disease.  In  appear- 
ance and  size  it  closely  resembles  the  germ 
which  causes  tuberculosis,  the  tubercle  ba- 
cillus. In  single  organisms  it  is  impossible 
for  the  "laboratory"  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  germs. 

A  man  or  woman  may  remain  In  perfect 
health  for  years  after  contracting  Hansen's 
disease.  Half  the  patients  now  at  Carville 
could  sit  unnoted  in  any  social  gathering. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  am  also  including  a  letter 
from  Assistant  Surgeon  General  R.  C. 
Williams,  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  to  Mr.  Paul  A.  Strachan, 
president,  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  and  an  article 
authorized  by  the  Public  Health  Service, 
entitled  "Medical  and  Social  Aspects  of 
Hansen's  Disease": 

Federal  SECUBrrr  Acemct, 

D.-mxD  States  Public  Health  Service, 

Washinffton,  July  3,  1946. 
Mr.  Pacl  a.  Steachak, 

President,     American     Federation     of 
the    Physicall}/    Handicapped.    Inc., 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Strachan  :  Your  letter  of  May  29, 
1946.  addressed  to  Dr.  G.  H.  Paget,  medical 
officer  in  charge.  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital, Carville,  La.,  has   been   forwarded  to 
this  office  in  order  that  the  statement  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Faget  concerning  the  medical 
and  social  aspects  of  Hansen's  disease  may  be 
reviewed  and  approved. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is,  of  course.  In- 
terested in  programs  to  aid  the  physicalty 
handicapped,  and  particularly  any  such  pro- 
gram which  would  take  into  consideration 
persons  afflicted  with  Hansen's  disease.  It  is 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  enclosed  statement 
prepared  by  Dr.  Faget  will  be  of  some  as- 
sistance to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  C.  Williams. 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Bureau 
of  Medical  Services. 

medical  and   social    aspects   of   HANSEN'S 
DISEASE 

Hansen's  disease  (leprosy)  is  a  communi- 
cable disease  caused  by  a  germ  which  closely 
resembles  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  seems 
less  communicable  than  tuberculosis. 

Hansen's  disease  is  a  chronic  disease  which 
attacks  more  men  than  women  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  proportion  of  two  and  one-half 
men  for  every  woman.  Patients  hospitalized 
at  the  national  leprosarium  average  35  years 
of  age  on  admission  and  have  had  the  dis- 
ease about  6  years  prior  to  admission.  As 
a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  patient  who 
is  admitted  for  treatment  is  a  breadwinner, 
who  is  thus  separated  from  his  family.  Even 
the  admission  of  a  mother  is  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  famUy,  particularly  if  the  children 
are  young.  Leprosy  being  a  chronic  disease 
for  which  there  is  as  yet  no  specific  cure,  the 
average  patient  remains  under  treatment  for 
many  years  and  often  for  life. 

The  family  Is  left  to  shift  for  itself  and 
often  must  rely  upon  State  welfare  funds 
for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Hansen's  is  a  family  disease.  It  is  not  Itself 
hereditary,  but  the  germ  is  passed  from  one 
generation  to  another.     ChUdren  are  more 


stjsceptlble  than  adults.  A  special  lack  of 
resistance  in  children  seems  to  be  an  In- 
herited characteristic.  To  separate  the 
parent  from  the  children  protects  them. 
There  Is  greater  likelihood  of  secondary  cases 
In  the  family  If  living  conditions  In  the 
household  are  not  satisfactory.  Financial 
distress  causes  overcrowding,  poor  sanitary 
liome  conditions,  and  undernutrition.  These 
are  all  predisposing  factors  to  leprosy. 

Furthermore,  mental  unrest  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  due  to  worries  over  his  fam- 
ily's financial  distress  obstructs  the  most 
efficient  medical  treatment  and  frequently 
results  In  advance  of  the  disease.  Also  worry 
over  the  family  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
o'  patients  leaving  the  leprosaritun  against 
medical  advice. 

Hansen's  is  a  mutilating  disease.  Often, 
when  the  disease  finally  reaches  the  arrested 
stage  and  the  patient  is  no  longer  a  menace 
to  the  public  and  ready  for  discharge,  he  is  so 
debilitated  that  he  Is  physically  unable  to 
earn  a  decent  living  for  himself  and  family. 
The  disabilities  due  to  the  disease  are  the 
results  of  anesthesia  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
atrophy  of  muscles  of  the  extremities,  con- 
traction of  the  fingers,  and  bone  absorption 
In  fingers  and  toes.  Such  hands  are  perma- 
nently disabled  for  any  skilled  labor.  Such 
feet  are  often  distorted  and  unable  to  sup- 
port the  patient  at  any  ambulatory  occupa- 
tion. Furthermore,  even  patients  who  are 
discharged  with  little  or  no  recognizable  dis- 
ability may  carry  the  stigmata  associated 
with  leprosy  In  the  public  mind  with  them. 
Such  individuals  encounter  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining suitable  employment  at  any  trade 
or  profession  where  past  references  are  re- 
quired. To  say  that  they  sp>ent  the  last  few 
years  at  the  National  Leprosarium  will  In 
most  instances  eliminate  them  from  con- 
sideration for  desirable  employment. 

Thus  Hansen's  disease  patients  may  there- 
fore be  Included  In  the  handicapped  group. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  here  of  the 
fact  that  this  disease  leads  to  blindness  in  a 
considerable  percentage  of  patients. 

Much  good  from  a  public  health  stand- 
point would  accrue  from  financial  assistance 
to  each  victim  of  Hansen's  disease.  At  present 
there  are  1,000  or  more  patients  at  large 
slowly  propagating  the  disease  to  the 
healthy.  If,  whenever  one  of  these  patients 
were  Isolated  at  the  National  Leprosarium,  he 
received  adequate  financial  assistance,  many 
more  patients  would  be  Induced  to  apply 
voluntarily  for  admission.  The  larger  the 
number  hospitalized,  the  smaller  the  yearly 
crop  of  new  cases.  Hence  the  eventual  eradi- 
cation of  the  disensc. 

Financial  assistance  would  deter  abscond- 
ing since  such  absconders  would  forfeit  their 
compensation.  Assistance  to  the  patients' 
families  might  also  prevent  development  of 
new  cases  by  bettering  their  home  living 
conditions. 

At  present  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  employs  112  patients  as  attendants. 
This  Is  considered  as  beneficial  occupational 
therapy  besides  giving  the  patient  some  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  useful  work  they 
accomplish.  Patients  who  are  too  sick  or 
crippled  are  not  employed. 


A  Plea  for  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  entiU*^  "A  Plea 


for  Justice"  delivered  by  Rabbi  L.  Hauf- 
man  at  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  on  July  8.  1M6. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  National  Prayer 
for  Palestine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  this  twilight  hour  we 'gather  to  pray 
unto  our  Father  in  Heaven,  to  call  unto  Him 
In  our  anguish  and  pain,  in  our  disappoint- 
ment and  resentment.  "A-nel-nu"  (answer 
us.  O  Lord,  answer  us,  for  we  are  in  great 
trouble). 

Never  before  have  we  been  so  shamefully 
degraded  and  betrayed  as  in  this  hour.  To 
be  sure,  Jewish  life  for  the  last  2.000  years 
has  not  been  a  "bed  of  roses."  for  in  every 
generation  there  have  been  those  who  have 
risen  to  destroy  us.  From  the  day  Rome 
desolated  the  land  of  Judea.  demolished  Jeru- 
salem, burned  the  temple,  and  drove  our 
ancestors  captive  before  them — our  people 
have  lived  In  a  virtual  captivity  both  dark 
and  cruel. 

Innocent  Jewish  blood  was  Ehed  In  every 
land  of  the  Old  World  and  in  every  century, 
whether  the  enemy  was  one  of  the  fanatical 
Mohammedans  or  the  equally  unmerciful 
executioners  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The 
River  Rhine  flowed  with  Jewish  blood  from 
the  cities  of  Mayence,  Worms,  and  Frankfort, 
as  did  the  Vistula,  Don,  and  Dnieper  In  Po- 
land and  Russia.  Each  succeeding  page  of 
Israel's  history  added  more  and  more  names 
to  the  roll  of  men,  women,  and  children  who 
died  "Al  Klddush  Hashem"  (for  the  sanctity 
of  God's  name) . 

The  climax,  the  ultimate  In  cruelty,  we 
ourselves  witnessed  in  our  day,  when  only 
yesterday,  so  to  speak,  we  saw  the  deliberate 
attempt  of  the  Nazis  to  obliterate  the  name 
of  Israel  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Yet,  tragic  as  these  centuries  were,  we  had 
our  consolation.  If  we  had  our  torturers,  we 
also  had  our  rescuers:  if  we  had  our  enemies, 
we  also  had  our  friends.  If  Spain  drove  us 
out.  Holland  welcomed  us  with  open  arms. 
If  France  and  Germany  pogromized  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  thousands  fled  to  Poland  and 
Russia,  where  they  found  refuge.  And  when 
those  countries  too  turned  against  our  peo- 
ple Israel,  the  Wanderer  of  tlie  Ages,  mi- 
grated to  the  New  World. 

Then  came  the  time  when  the  hopes  and 
dreams  engendered  by  2.000  years  of  wan- 
dering, when  the  fervent  prayers-  of  our 
sacred  literature,  were  crystallized  Into  the 
one  thought  of  "Shivas  Zion"  (the  return  to 
the  land  of  our  fathers).  That  desirit  to  re- 
turn became  a  driving  urge,  a  burning  pas- 
sion. In  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  best 
sons  came  to  Palestine  to  rebuild  it  anew, 
drain  its  swamps,  reforest  its  bcu-ren  hills, 
reclaim  its  soil.  Many  fulfilled  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist — they  sowed  with  "tears, 
sweat,  and  blood."  ChtircblU  was  not  the 
first  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  that  phrase. 
Our  pioneers  in  Palestine  fulfilled  those  words 
years  before  Churchill's  ascent  to  the  pre- 
miership of  the  empire.  Many  of  these 
pioneers,  our  sons,  died  In  the  attempt  to 
make  this  neglected  wasteland  a  place  for 
human  habitation. 

But  the  tragedy  of  our  day  lies  In  the  fact 
that  those  friends  In  whom  we  placed  our 
confidence,  the  leaders  of  that  nation  pro- 
fessing to  be  God-fearing,  Blble-lovlng,  pious, 
and  divinely-Inspired — the  British — and 
that  party  which  we  hoped  would  some  day 
be  the  steward  of  the  great  commonwealth 
of  nations — the  British  Labor  Party — both 
have  so  brazenly  betrayed  us! 

Only  a  year  ago  In  the  spring  this  party.  In 
conference  assembled,  pledged — so  to  speak — 
Its  word,  faith,  and  honor  to  uphold  the  Just 
claims  of  the  Jewish  people  relating  to 
Palestine  and  adopted  a  resolution  In  fayor 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  even  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  No  sooner  had  this  party 
come  into  power  than,  like  the  cupbearer  o£ 
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Pharaoh  In  the  Bible  tale.  It  forgot  all  Ita 
pious  resolutions  '•Va-ylsh-ko-chal-hoo." 

Nov  when  after  V-day  the  remnant  of  Hit- 
ler's victims  still  languish  In  the  displaced 
persona  camps  with  no  place  to  flee  except  to 
Palestine;  and  after  the  President  of  the 
United  States  solemnly  and  sincerely  re- 
quested that — for  the  present  at  least — 
100.000  of  these  unfortunates  be  admitted 
into  Eretz  Yisroel  (which  resolution  was 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Anglo-American  Inquiry  Commission) — the 
political  leaders  of  the  empire  "upon  which 
the  sun_  never  sets"  are  found  deliberately 
pursuing  a  policy  of  negation  and  friistra- 
tlon. 

In  order  to  Justify  this  betrayal,  the  Pales- 
tine fjovemment — with  the  blessings  of  the 
modern  Balak  and  Belaam  twins  (Atlee  and 
Bevln) — set  out  on  a  chase  for  hidden  arms. 
They  contended  that  the  Jewish  settlement 
was  armed  to  the  teeth,  ready  to  pounce  upon 
the  British  Empire.  So  the  full  power  of 
that  empire  (tanks,  armored  cars,  infantry, 
airplanes)  was  unleashed  against  the  peace- 
ful agricultural  Jewish  settlements  In  Pales- 
tine and  the  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv. 

When  did  this  happen?  The  day  was 
Saturday.  June  29,  the  peaceful  day  of  rest 
for  the  Jewish  people — a  day  that  will  go 
down  "In  Infamy"  alongside  Pearl  Harbor. 
BlmultaTieously,  the  Jewish  leaders  of  Pales- 
tine were  unceremoniously  arrested  as  dan- 
gerous Individuals.  One  of  these  "danger- 
ous men"  was  Rabbi  Judah  Leib  Flshman, 
age  71.  who  was  awakened  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  and  "persuaded"  to  ride  In 
a  truck— thereby  desecrating  the  Sabbath— 
by  a  blow  from  a  British  soldier,  a  soldier 
who  In  this  manner  felt  he  was  defending  the 
empire. 

Thousands  of  others  were  arrested,  men 
whose  sons  gave  their  lives  at  Tobruk.  Ei 
Alamein.  Eritrea.  Ethiopia,  etc.,  infiltrating 
Into  the  Nazi  lines  in  North  Africa  and  hold- 
ing the  bridges  of  Syria  to  prevent  their  sur- 
render to  the  enemy.  All  this  for  the  sake 
of  holding  the  lifeline  of  the  empire! 

Not  since  the  days  of  Rome  has  Jewish 
Palestine  sxiffered  so  unjustly.  We  can  truth- 
fully say  with  Jeremiah.  "The  ways  of  Zion 
do  mourn."  Agricultural  settlements  which 
had  bloomed  10  days  previous  are  In  ruins; 
Tel  Aviv  Is  a  beleaguered  city;  the  offices  of 
the  Jewish  Agency  (the  legally  recognized 
representative  of  world  Jewry  as  far  as  Pales- 
tine Is  concerned)  is  In  shambles;  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Tlshuv  are  Imprisoned;  the  people 
bewildered. 

What  can  be  done?  As  righteous  people 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  can 
and  must  take  two  steps:  First,  we  must 
turn  to  our  God  and  pray.  "Behold,  oh  Lord, 
what  has  befallen  us."  for  the  Guardian  of 
Israel  "sleepeth  not  nor  slumbereth."  Sure- 
ly If  we  be  worthy  He  will  take  up  the  cause 
of  our  martyrs  since  time  Immemorial  as 
well  as  of  today.  Let  us  pour  forth  our  hearts 
unto  Him  in  fervent  supplication  and  peti- 
tion Him.  the  healer  of  all  mankind,  to  heal 
Israel's  wounds  so  our  people  may  not  perish 
from  the  earth 

Second,  with  the  help  of  God.  let  us  cry  out 
unto  the  world.  It  may  not  be  a  voice  in 
the  wilderness.  If  there  exists  but  one  lota 
of  nobility  In  the  universe.  If  the  world  has 
not  yet  completely  bartered  its  soul  for  oil. 
raw  materials,  and  markets,  there  will  be 
men  and  women  who  will  recognize  the  Jus- 
tice of  our  cause  and  will  come  to  our  aid. 

Let  the  conscience  of  the  world  be  awak- 
ened so  the  martyr  par  excellence — Israel — 
who  has  found  no  rest  even  unto  today,  to- 
pcther  with  Palestine,  that  one  Island  of  light 
in  the  sea  of  a  dark  present,  may  receive  sur- 
cease for  Its  woes  and  balm  for  Its  troubled 
heart.  We  call  out  unto  the  diplomats  and 
the  architects  of  the  world's  future,  "Re- 
tea»e  the  leaders  of  Palestinian  Jewry  lan- 
guishing now  In  prison.  Cease  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  Jewish  property  in  the  land 


of  our  fathers.  Admit  immediately  the  min- 
imum of  100,000  Jewish  refugees  into  the 
Holy  Land  as  requested  by  President  Truman 
and  recommended  by  the  Joint  Anglo- 
American  Inquiry  Commission."  We  call 
out  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  conference  halls, 
"Gentlemen,  open  your  hearts  unto  the  suf- 
fering sons  of  Israel  and  grant  them  their 
cherished  corner  of  the  earth's  surface  which 
they  may  call  their  home  and  where  they  may 
be  freely  rehabilitated.  With  the  help  of 
God.  permit  them  to  help  create  and  uphold 
a  world  based  on  righteousness.  Justice,  and 
loving  kindness,  which  principles — as  the 
prophets  of  oltJ  enunciated — represent  the 
only  salvation  for  the  children  of  man  and 
the  sons  of  Gcd." 


Opportunity  for  5,000,000 
"Dirt  Foresters" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  FRANK  £.  HOOK 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  16. 1946 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  uniier  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  statement: 
OppoRTUNrrr  for  S.COO.OOO  "Dirt  Forestzhs" 
(Based   on   an   interview   with   Congressman 

Frank    E.    Hook,   of    Michigan,    by    Ellery 

Foster,     research     director.     International 

Woodworkers  of  America,  CIO) 

Millions  of  ordinary  people  who  love  to 
work  with  trees  and  wildlife  will  have  the 
chance  to  do  it  and  make  it  pay  when  the 
Hook  bill.  H.  R.  6221,  or  similar  legislation. 
Is  passed. 

Forestry  has  been  shrouded  in  too  much 
mystery,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  person  is  con- 
cerned. Actually  there  is  nothing  more  com- 
plicated about  it  than  gardening  or  farming 
once  a  person  gets  the  hang  of  It.  And  for- 
estry can  be  practiced  on  a  half  acre  or  10 
acres,  or  a  "forty"  or  "eighty"  of  woodland. 
You  don't  need  to  be  a  lumber  baron  with 
a  million  acres  to  get  all  the  thrills  and  sat- 
isfactions of  growing  and  tending  a  real  for- 
est of  your  own.  The  necessary  investment 
Is  less  than  In  a  small  farm.  Another  advan- 
tage Is  that  most  forestry  work  can  be 
planned  to  fit  in  with  your  slack  time.  It 
Isn't  regimented  by  seasons  like  farm  crops 
and  by  chore  time,  like  livestock  and  poultry 
raising. 

PARTRIDGE  AND   QUAIL   IN    YOtTR   OWN    FORrST 

In  fact,  dirt  forestry  can  be  the  answer 
to  many  a  city  person's  land  hunger  with- 
out making  him  a  slave  either  to  crop  sea- 
sons or  to  livestock.  Just  think  of  having 
partridge  and  quail  In  your  own  woodlot  In- 
stead of  merely  watching  the  squirrels  climb 
trees  In  a  public  park. 

Forestry  can  also  be  a  profitable  and  pleas- 
ant side  line  for  farmers,  and  a  full-time 
business  for  those  who  want  to  go  into  it  on 
a  larger  scale. 

DIRT   FORESTRY    NEEDED    TO    SOLVE    NATIONAL 
LUMBER    AND    FOREST    PROBLEMS 

These  bright  prospects  for  people  who  like 
outdoor  work  tie  right  in  with  one  of  our  big, 
unsolved  national  problems — forest  conser- 
vation for  abundant  lumber  production  and 
for  all  the  other  public  and  private  values 
which  forests  can  yield.  American  forests 
are  owned  In  tracts  which  fit  the  specifica- 
tions for  all  of  these  different  sized  opera- 
tions. They  are  owned  by  more  than  5.000,000 
people.  About  70  percent  of  the  privately 
owned  forest  land  Is  in  holdings  of  5.000  acres 
or  less.    The  greater  part  of  these  5.000,000 


tracts  are  modest  holdings,  ranging  from  a 
few  acres  to  a  few  hundred. 

These  many  small  and  medium  parcels  of 
forest  land  have  great  possibilities,  not  only 
for  growing  good  commercial  timber,  but  at 
the  same  time  producing  more  wildlife  for 
sportsmen  and  nature  lovers,  providing  en- 
joyable forest  outings  for  the  public,  pro- 
ducing many  minor  forest  products,  yielding 
forage  for  livestock,  protecting  the  soil  from 
washing  and  helping  to  regulate  and  con- 
serve water  supplies. 

What  needF  to  be  done  to  make  forests 
yield  these  benefits  in  abundance  and  con- 
tinuaily  is  a  good  Job  of  practical  "dirt  for- 
estry." That  means  such  things  as  thinning 
and  weeding  stands  of  young  trees  and  brush, 
planting  trees,  yes,  and  wildlife  food  and 
cover  plants,  as  well,  in  openings  and  on 
deforested  lands,  selective  logging  when 
trees  are  harvested,  control  of  forest  In- 
sects and  tree  diseases,  clearing  fire  breaks, 
and  having  some  simple  forest  fire  fighting 
tools  on  hand  and  knowing  how  to  use  them. 
That  kind  of  work  Is  real  dirt  forestry. 

Not  nearly  enough  such  work  is  being  done, 
and  there  hasn't  been.  That  is  one  of  the 
big  reasons  why  lumber  is  so  scarce  today 
and  will  get  scarcer  in  the  future  unless  we 
have  more  dirt  forestry. 

FOREST   OWNERS   NEED   HELP 

Worried  over  the  shortage  of  lumber  for 
housing  the  returning  GI's,  Congressman 
Hook  searched  for  the  answer  to  why  there 
is  so  little  real  forestry,  and  he  found  them. 
They  are.  in  the  main,  three.  One  is  that 
dirt  forestry  requires  technical  know-how, 
which  most  of  the  5.000.000  forest  owners 
don't  yet  have.  Second.  Is  that  forestry 
work  frequently  doesn't  yield  a  return  until 
several  years — in  the  case  of  tree  planting, 
many  years.  A  larger  part  of  the  small  and 
medium  forest  owners  don't  have  an  Income 
to  support  them  while  they  perform  work — 
and  invest  money,  that  will  not  yield  a  re- 
turn until  several  years  later.  Third.  ls"^at 
some  forestry  work,  like  making  the  forests 
produce  more  wildlife  or  improving  them  for 
public  forest  recreation.  Is  difficult  to  re- 
turn into  private  Income.  The  owner  who 
tries  to  cash  In  on  these  forest  values  finds 
himself  unpopular  with  a  public  grown  up 
in  the  American  tradition  of  free  access  to 
forests. 

The  lack  of  dirt  forestry  isn't  all  that  the 
progressive  Michigan  Congressman  looked 
into.  He  also  studied  Government  and  In- 
dustry figures  on  sawmilling  and  lumber 
manufacture,  and  found  a  great  need — and 
opportunity— to  Increase  production  by  In- 
troducing more  .efficient  production  methods 
and  using  more  of  the  wood  which  the  in- 
dustry now  wastes.  In  that  way  production 
could  be  Increased  to  aid  in  meeting  today's 
urgent  housing  needs  without  increasing  the 
drain  on  our  forests.  In  fact.  Hook  found 
a  scientific  forestry  and  wood  utilization  pro- 
gram could  Increase  the  output  of  needed 
wood  products  for  today,  and  at  the  same 
time  speed  the  growth  of  wood  for  the  future 
harvests. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  dirt  forestry. 
That's  the  thing  about  the  interview  with 
Congressman  Hook  which  caught  our  fancy 
most.  It  appeals  so  much  to  the  American 
love  of  the  outdoors  and  of  a  life  spent 
partly  in  our  wonderful  forests. 

WOULD  EXTEND  FARM  AIDS  TO  FORESTRY 

Congressman  Hooks  bill.  H.  R.  6221,  would 
tackle  the  real  reasons  why  we  have  so  little 
genuine  forestry  on  most  of  our  forest  lands. 
It  would  do  the  Job  with  methods  that  have 
proved  successful  in  upping  food  production 
and  conserving  our  precious  soil  resources. 
Those  methods,  of  course,  are  Government 
assistance  to  producers:  expert  assistance  In 
improving  production  methods  and  market- 
ing the  crop,  and  financial  aid  for  both  pro- 
duction and  conservation. 
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The  Hook  bill  takes  major  features  of  the 
farm  program  and  applies  them  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  5.000.COO  forest  owners  and  oper- 
ators. When  such  a  forestry  program  Is  set 
up.  the  would-be  dirt  forester  could  get  help 
from  trained  forestry  experts  in  acquiring 
the  most  up-to-date  know-how  of  forestry 
practices  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  growth 
conditions  of  his  own  particular  patch  of 
woods  That  is  the  same  sort  of  expert  help 
the  dirt  farmer  can  now  get  from  Govern- 
ment farm  experts  and  soil  conservationists. 

V/hen  it  comes  to  financial  aids,  the  Hock 
bill  calls  for  "forest  conservation  practice 
payments"  in  the  same  way  that  the  farm 
program  now  provides  soil  conservation  pay- 
ments. 

Under  this  part  of  the  scheme,  a  trained 
forester  would  help  the  dirt  forester  make 
plans  for  his  forestry  operations  for  the 
year.  These  might  include  any  of  the  kinds 
of  forestry  work  listed  earlier  in  this  article 
or  others  of  similar  nature.  Upon  completion 
of  the  work,  the  dirt  forester  would  receive 
a  check  from  Uncle  Sam  paying  part  of  the 
cost  of  that  work.  It  would  be  the  same  kind 
of  check  which  most  farmers  now  receive 
each  year  as  the  public's  share  of  the  cost 
of  doing  the  vital  soil  conservation  Job.  which 
is  planned  to  fit  the  individual  farm  by  dirt 
farmers  and  Government  farm  experts  work- 
ing together. 

Part  of  the  pa3rment  might  be  made  in 
"kind"  Instead  of  cash.  For  example,  it 
might  be  the  use  of  a  tree-planting  machine 
owned  by  the  Government  or  hired  from  a 
third  party  at  Government  expense.  Or,  it 
might  be  the  services  of  a  trained  forester 
and  fciest  soils  expert  in  making  a  detailed 
survey,  map  and  forest  management  plan 
for  the  forest.  Or  any  one  of  a  number  of 
special  Items  or  specialized  services  needed 
in  protecting,  developing  and  managing  a 
forest. 

The  "amount  of  payment  an  Individual 
dirt  forester  could  earn  under  this  plan 
would  depend  on  the  size  of  his  forest  and 
the  amount  of  work  he  would  agree  to  do. 
The  small  owner  would  be  able  to  get  some- 
what more  than  the  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  his  holdings,  the  same  as  in  the 
present  farm  program.  A  top  limit  would 
be  placed  on  the  amount  that  could  be  paid 
to  any  individual  in  any  State,  again  the 
same  as  in  the  farm  program.  The  present 
limit  is  $10,000.  To  earn  that  much,  an  in- 
dividual would  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
forestry  work  on  a  big  area  of  forest,  amount- 
ing to  full  time  work  of  several  people. 

Other  kinds  of  financial  aid  would  be 
provided  as  well,  but  none  of  it  represents 
anything  new  or  radical  In  American  life. 
The  Hook  bill  would  simply  broaden  the 
present  farm  credit,  crop  insurance  and  ten- 
ant purchase  loan-  programs  to  make  forest 
owners  and  operators  eligible  for  the  same 
kind  of  aids  that  farmers  have  been  getting 
for  years.  Under  those  programs  a  would- 
be  dirt  forester — say,  a  veteran  who  likes  and 
understands  the  woods — could  get  a  loan  to 
buy  a  moderate-sized  forest  of  his  own.  For- 
est owners  and  operators  could  get  produc- 
tion and  other  kinds  of  credit  at  reasonable 
rates,  the  same  as  farmers  now  do. 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  Is  a  system 
of  permanent  forest  roads,  similar  to  our 
farm-to-market  road  system,  opening  up 
tracts  of  forest  which  are  now  Isolated  and 
stagnant  for  lack  of  roads.  Such  roads  are 
needed  quick  so  that  mature  and  over- 
crowded trees  can  be  harvested  for  lumber 
to  help  meet  the  present  housing  shortage. 

TYPICALLY  AMERICAN  APPROACH  TO  PROBLEM 

Here  is  the  kind  of  program  that  tackles 
our  snarled-up  forestry  and  log  production 
problems  in  a  typical:.-  American  way.  Un- 
der the  program,  most  of  our  forest  land 
would  continue  to  be  privately  owned,  in 
small  and  medium-sized  tracts,  the  same  as 
most  of  cur  farm  lands. 
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Forest  owners  and  operators  would  get 
the  kind  of  aid  they  need  to  develop  their 
forests  Into  something  they  could  take  pride 
in  and  make  an  income  from.  "Dirt  for- 
estry" would  provide  a  great  new  outlet  for 
land-hungry  and  forest-loving  people.  For 
many  people  it  would  take  the  place  of 
farming  opportunities  which  are  becoming 
fewer  as  mechanization  reduces  the  number 
of  people  needed  on  farms. 

Many  of  the  5.000.000  dirt  foresters  would 
be  part-timers,  such  as  the  3,000.000  farmers 
whose  farm  woodlands  add  up  to  one  third 
of  our  total  commercial  forest  acreage. 

While  these  opportunities  for  enjoyable 
and  satisfying  work  in  developing  and  man- 
aging ones  own  forest  will  hove  great  appeal 
for  m.any  outdoor-loving  people,  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  bill,  of  course,  is  to  make  our 
forests  serve  better  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  of  us.  In  that  respect  the  program  will 
mean  dependable  supplies  of  trees  for  our 
logging  industries,  and  supplies  of  logs  for 
all  the  industries  which  depend  on  wood  as 
their  raw  material.  That,  of  course,  means 
stable  ccmmunlties — no  more  ghost  lumber 
towns.  It  also  means  the  chaiice  for  loggers 
to  realize  their  dream  of  permanent  homes 
in  good  communities  and  commuting  to  work 
over  good  roads:  No  more  logging  camps. 
And  the  kind  of  logger  who  likes  to  be  a 
"stump  rancher"  could  become  a  "dirt  for- 
ester" if  he  so  chose.  The  plan  means  all 
the  many  benefits  that  weli-managed  forests 
can  yield  to  the  community  and  the  Nation. 

FOREST   CONTROL   SIMILAR   TO   SWEDEN'S 

To  protect  the  public  In  its  stake  in  the 
forests,  and  in  its  investments  in  aiding  the 
dirt  forester,  the  bill  provides  a  limited  kind 
of  regulation  over  the  dirt  forester.  This  part 
of  the  bill  is  simply  to  restrain  over-eager 
individuals  from  destroying  or  badly  damag- 
ing a  forest  by  clear  cutting  or  "high  grad- 
ing" to  make  a  quick  profl'  This  part  of  the 
plan  Is  patterned  after  the  successful  Swedish 
system  where  a  trained  forester  must  go  irUo 
the  woods  ahead  of  the  logging  crew  to  design  - 
nate  the  trees  which  may  be  cut.  and  the 
vigorous,  healthy  ones  which  must  be  left  to 
grow  for  the  future.  The  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  Includes  the  services  of 
trained  foresters  to  do  that  Important  Job. 
That  kind  of  control  would  apply  only  to 
commercial  logging  (for  money  profit).  No 
attempt  would  be  made  to  regulate  cutting 
of  wood  for  use  on  the  farm  or  In  the  home, 
like  fuel  wood  and  fence  posts. 

COMPREHENSIVE    PROGRAM 

The  broad  program  set  up  in  the  bill  H.  R. 
6221  also  includes  assistance  to  logging  and 
sawmill  operators  to  Increase  their  efficiency 
and  thus  help  meet  the  current  lumber 
shortage:  a  long-range  scheme  for  financing 
the  acquisition  of  lands  to  round  out  the 
present  system  of  national  forests  (on  lands 
better  suited  for  public  than  for  private  own- 
ership); a  revised  system  for  payments  to 
local  governments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  na- 
tional forests,  to  help  stabilize  the  finances 
of  local  government;  Increased  research  In 
utilizing  wood  that  is  now  wasted  in  logging 
and  milling;  and  research  and  education  to 
reduce  the  excessively  high  accident  rates 
which  now  prevail  In  logging  and  sawmilling. 

The  program  will  cost  money,  but  propor- 
tionally no  more  than  the  farm  program. 
Like  the  farm  program,  the  public's  Invest- 
ment will  be  richly  repaid  by  the  Individual, 
community,  and  national  benefits  of  well- 
managed  forests  and  abundant  production 
of  logs  for  commerce.  Indeed.  Congressman 
Hook  declared,  this  plan  for  doing  most  of 
the  forestry  Job  through  Government  %isslst- 
ance  to  private  owners  and  operators  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  economical  of  all  pos- 
sible ways  of  tackling  the  Job.  For  It  wUl 
depend  chiefly  on  the  initiative  of  some 
5.000.000  "dirt  foresters"  in  making  their 
own  forest  tracts  yield  an  Income.  A^  the 
program  gpts  going,  less  and  less  Government 


assistance  will  be  needed,  because  the  dirt 
foresters  will  soon  learn  from  the  Govern- 
ment experts  most  of  the  technical  "know- 
how"  they  need,  and,  in  the  course  of  6  to 
15  years,  many  of  the  forests  will  he  yielding 
more  and  better  logs  to  provide  the  dirt 
forester  with  a  regular  income. 

INTERESTED  PEOPLI  MUST  ACT 

The  Congress,  however,  has  lots  of  irons 
in  the  fire.  Action  can  be  expected  only  on 
those  bills  for  which  there  is  a  definite  de- 
mand by  the  voters.  For  that  reason,  the 
next  step  In  opening  the  door  of  opportunity 
for  dirt  foresters — and  for  a  constructive 
lumbar  product  ion -forestry  program — Is  for 
those  who  want  that  opportunity  (and  all 
of  us  who  want  real  forest  conservation)  to 
let  Congress  know  that  we  are  Interested  and 
want  the  bill  passed.  It  Is  now  In  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Letters  or  postcards  direct  to  that  committee 
and  to  your  own  Congressman  are  in  order. 

The  urgency  of  Congressman  Hooks  plan, 
of  course,  is  that  it  is  the  practical.  Ameri- 
can way  to  increase  lumber  production  for 
today's  critical  housing  needs,  and  at  the 
same  time  start  building  up  our  forests  In- 
stead of  further  tearing  them  down.  The 
promising  opportunity  for  "dirt  foresters." 
actually.  Is  but  a  happy  byproduct  of  a 
plan  that  Is  very  necessary  to  public  welfare 
and  security. 


Speaking  of  Booby  Traps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF      . 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  16, 1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  that  all  those  who  have  been 
caught  in  the  OPA  booby  trap  will  l>e 
interested  in  what  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Harley  L.  Lutz.  professor  of  public 
finance,  Princeton  University,  has  to  say 
on  this  ."^ubject.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord his  observations: 

Spe.\kinc  or  Booby  Tbaps! 

(By  Karley  L.  Lutz.  professor  of  public 

finance.  Princeton  University) 

(Dr.  Lutz  contends  OPA  Itself  Is  best  Illus- 
tration of  an  inflationary  booby  trap.  Holds 
inflationary  pressure  began  with  Govern- 
ment's financing  methods  before  and  during 
war  and  was  outgrowth  of  Keynesian  theory 
of  public  spending  to  produce  prosperity. 
Bays  inflation  tide  is  not  an  irresistible  force 
of  nature  but  a  i?roduct  of  foolish  Govern- 
ment policies,  such  as  low-interest-rate  pol- 
icy, fostering  of  higher  wages,  and  "cost  ab- 
sorption" principle.  Contends  OPA  abolition 
is  most  constructive  step  in  curtailing  Infla- 
tion, since  It  will  permit  unhampered  pro- 
duction to  meet  demand  In  a  free  competi- 
tive market.  Describes  as  "prize  traps  "  the 
doctrine  that  Government  planning  and  con- 
trol are  superior  to  free-market  decisions  In 
advancing  general  well-being  of  the  people. 
Says  that  National  Labor  Relations  Act  has 
actually  promoted  strikes.) 

During  the  days  when  the  action  of  the 
Senate  provided  accumulating  evidence  of  an 
Intent  to  clip  the  wings  of  OPA,  Mr.  Bowles 
repeatedly  denounced  the  senatorial  tactics 
by  calling  the  bill  an  Inflationary  booby  trap. 

Literally,  a  booby  trap  is  a  trap  for  catch- 
ing a  booby.  A  booby  is  defined  by  Webster 
as  a  dunce  or  simpleton,  hence  a  gullible 
person  easily  deceived  and  snared,  however 
clumsy  the  Uap.    The  act  that  was  vetoed 
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purported  to  permit  some  price  Increases 
while  preventing  wild  and  extreme  price  ad> 
vanees.  Mr.  Bowles  insisted,  however,  that 
th9  BMMure  would  not  only  cause  such  in- 
cnucs  but  would,  in  fact,  legalize  them. 
The  President  accepted  the  Bowles  line  in  de- 
claring that  approval  of  the  bill  would  constl- 
if*  statutory  Inflation.  Thus,  anything 
tbat  purports  to  prevent  price  inflation  while 
actually  permitting  it  to  happen  is,  by  defini- 
tion, an  Inflationary  booby  trap. 

OPA    A    BOOBT   nUP 

.  The  OPA  Itself  fits  perfectly  the  Bowles 
deflnltluu  of  an  inflationary  booby  trap.  Its 
defenders  have  described  it  as  our  bulwark 
against  Inafltlon.  This  should  deceive  only 
the  most  gullible  and  unwary,  for  the  infla- 
tion is  here  and  has  been  here  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  the  OPA  has  been  capable  of 
only  the  most  feeble  gestures  against  it.  If 
it  had  been  a  truly  competent  and  effective 
defender  of  the  people  against  Inflation,  why 
should  there  be  all  the  talk  about  black 
markets?  Why  should  there  not  be  a  reason- 
able supply  of  the  various  kinds  of  consumer 
goods  that  people  want — meat,  butter, 
white  shirts,  men's  shorts,  pajamas,  and  an 
interminable  list  of  other  goods — available  in 
the  market  at  celling  prices?  Reconversion 
has  long  since  been  accomplished,  and  there 
is  no  longer  this  alibi  for  the  production  lag. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  OPA  long  ago  lost 
control  of  the  situation. 

It  never  had  more  than  a  negative  control, 
which  was  somewhat  effective  during  the  war 
In     combination    with     rationing,     together 
with    priorities    on    materials,    capital,    and 
labor.     That  Is.  Its  major  function  was  to 
~pollce    prices    by    setting    upper    limits.     It 
never  had  the  authority  to  compel  produc- 
tion to  occur  at  these  prices.     As  soon  as  the 
_*ar  ended,  production  took  Its  own  course 
and  the  administration's  wage  policy  made 
observance  of  celling  prices  impossible.    In 
cons«iuence,    producers,    from    farmers    to 
manufacturers,     short-clrcxiited     Its     futile 
orders  and  regulations.     The  OPA's  protec- 
tion  against  price  inflation  became  formal 
and  unreal.    The  manufacturer  of  a  $2  white 
shirt  was  not  permitted  to  sell  his  product 
above  celling  price.    He  didn't,  for  the  reason 
that  he  made  no  $2  white  shirts.     Instead,  he 
made  a  sport  shirt,  with  short  sleeves  and  a 
flaring  collar,  to  sell  at  $5  to  $10.  with  the 
blessing  of  OPA.    The  amazing  mass  of  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  ooofreaslonal  com- 
mittees m  demonstration  of  the  failure  of 
this  kuid  of  regimentation  of  an  economy 
that  must  be  free  If  it  la  to  function  properly 
and  effectively  was  sufficient  to  convince  any 
riMODsble  person  of  the  folly  of  reuiulnf  a 
fuU4tot«d  OPA. 

OMIT  AM  IMCIMMTU.  aOOT  t«Ar 

•ut  OPA  to  only  an  tnctdenui  booby  trap. 
aaltvai*.   Thar*  Is  a  blcgM  mmI  btttar  booby 
urai>  bebln«l  OPA.     Far  mmM*.  OPA  aet 
ximU  up  a«  tht  St.  QaoTfO  who  was  to  atay 
xhp  curacoit  of  luOailon,  or  at  least  hold  It  at 
bay.  But  tha  tr«p<wlM  rltla*n  at  oaet  aak*-  > 
Why  should  thar*  b*  an  liuiatton  dracon  to 
be  killed  or  held  at  ba.v?    And  this  brinf* 
us  to  the  itraadfalher  ol  all  booby  trnps  In 
thu  parucular  famUy  line.    The  U;aatton, 
■If  oIUMmii,  «m  prodtiead  by  the  Govern- 
naot%  linanelnf  aaathoda  before  and  during 
th«  war.   It  Is  a  long  story  but  It  can  be  told 
briafly.     Ooca  thar*  was  au  Kigllshman.  a 
pror*aaar,  who  wrote  many  books,  for  which 
he  was  eventually  elevatad  to  the  peerage. 
In  aane  of  these  books  he  argued  that  gov- 
ernment should  borrow  and  spend  In  order 
to  supply  purchasing  power.    Without  such 
action,  the  people  would  not   have  enough 
money  to  buy  all  of  the  goods  produced,  and 
for  lack  of  a  market  there  would  be  depreaslcm 
and  unemployment.    Government  should  not 
borrow  by  selling  bonds  to  the  people  for 
that  would  divert  current  income  without 
Incraaslng  the  total.    To  be  effective  the  bor- 
rowing must  occur  as  an  expansion,  or  In* 
nation,  of  bank  credit. 


These  doctrines  reached  this  country  in 
the  early  1930's.  when  there  was  large  unem- 
plojrment,  reduced  business  activity,  rela- 
tively low  prices,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future.  The  experience  was  a  normal  one 
and  the  country  was  well  on  the  way  out  of 
it  when  the  Keyneslan  revelations  appeared. 
Since  they  offered  a  short  cut  and  at  the 
same  time  an  opportunity  for  government  to 
pose  as  the  savior  of  the  economy,  they  were 
accepted  and  applied.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  to  bonow  and  spend,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  regular  and  nec- 
essary costs  of  the  public  services,  but  for 
t-he  purpose  of  Inflating  prices  and  national 
income.  In  order  not  to  alarm  the  people 
over  the  cost  of  the  borrowing,  procedures  and 
devices  were  Introduced  whereby  the  Interest 
rate  could  be  reduced.  Now  this.  In  Itself, 
is  a  gigantic  booby  trap.  The  proposition 
that  as  the  amount  of  debt  Increased,  the 
cost  of  the  borrowing  should  decrease.  Is 
against  nature,  against  common  sense, 
against  all  of  the  evidence  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. In  1930.  when  the  Federal  debt  was 
$15,922,000,000.  the  computed  rate  of  interest 
was  3  807  percent.  As  of  June  30,  1945.  the 
interest-bearing  debt  was  $256,357,000,000, 
and  the  computed  rate  of  interest  was  down 
to  1.936  percent. 

BANK    CSXOIT    USXD    AS    MISBORS 

This  was  not  done  with  mirrors.  It  was 
done  by  an  enormous  inflation  of  bank  credit. 
The  banks  stood  ready  to  buy  all  debt  paper 
that  the  general  public  would  not  buy.  Dur- 
ing the  1930s  the  gold  nationalization  policy 
(suggested  by  another  professor)  led  to  large 
excess  reserves  which  forced  Interest  rates 
down.  After  gold  imports  stopped,  because 
of  the  war,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  sup- 
plied the  member  banks  with  the  credit  re- 
sources that  were  used  by  the  latter  In  ab- 
sorbing debt  at  low  and  diminishing  rates 
of  Interest. 

The  booby  trap  Is  clearly  evident.  The 
people  were  assured,  over  and  over,  by  high 
administration  officials  and  by  some  pro- 
fessors that  here  was  the  eighth  great  wonder 
of  the  world.  Government  cculd  do  so 
much  for  the  people  at  so  little  cost.  The 
path  to  prosperity  and  plenty  lay  along  the 
road  of  further  borrowing  at  rock-bottom 
interest  rates.  Such  was  the  bait  used,  and 
It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  even  boobies 
were  caught  In  it.  The  Jaws  of  the  trap  were 
the  Inflationary  forces  created  and  promoted 
by  the  cheap-money-  policy.  The  trap  has 
been  sprung.  The  huge  paper  prbnta  of  cor- 
porations, the  fancy  wages  paid  to  wholly  un- 
skilled workers  on  war  Jobs,  the  Immense  In- 
crease In  so-called  national  Incvime— all  of 
theae  superficial  evideneaa  of  pn.-»|»erlty  had 
their  origin  in  the  credit  tnfiation  of  the  war 
financlnir  8o  our  American  8i,  0*Qr«e.  the 
OPA.  had  a  dragon  raady^made. 

StAHMO  TMt  ytk\t*  $ACM 

The  andrnu  had  a  »X\vt\  f»yr  It.  They  told 
of  a  kliu;  who  was  n>  putted  up  with  kli\|!ly 
vaiiUy  that  he  ordered  the  tide  to  stop,  and 
•ent  ht«  sha*pl8h  courtiers  to  beat  the  on> 
coming  wans  with  whips  to  register  the  royal 
displeasure.  But  neither  the  royal  decree  nor 
the  whips  wielded  by  servants  could  .otop  the 
tld-.  and  Ring  Canute  was  lucky  to  escape 
with  only  wet  feet. 

Our  Inflation  tide  Is  not  a  remorseless  and 
Irresistible  force  of  nattire,  but  a  product  of 
the  foolish  policies  of  government.  We  do 
have  a  chance  that  was  not  available  to 
Canute.  We  can  stop  the  tide,  but  we  can- 
not do  It  by  setting  more  booby  traps. 
Rather,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  traps  that 
have  already  been  responsible  for  the  mis- 
chief.   Let  us  have  a  look  at  them. 

The  flrst  booby  trap  to  be  exposed  and 
thrown  out  is  the  poUcy  of  artificially  cheap 
money.  The  Treastn7  and  the  President 
have  declared  that  this  policy  must  be  con- 
tinued. To  do  so,  however,  will  mean  that 
the  Impetus  of  the  Inflation  tide  will  be  sus- 


tained,  even  while  the  budget  Is  balanced 
and  the  debt  is  being  reduced.  This  result 
will  follow  from  the  enormous  amount  of 
debt  refunding  that  must  occur.  At  artifi- 
cially low  Interest  levels,  the  principal  buy- 
ers of  refunding  bonds  will  be  the  banks. 
Thus,  we  shall  continue  to  inflate  bank 
credits.  The  public  budget  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  provide  increased  payments  for 
Interests,  but  the  private  budget  of  every 
citizen  will  be  required  to  sustain  the  Im- 
pact of  further  Inflation.  An  enforced  cheap- 
money  policy  means  'price  Inflation.  When 
money  Is  cheap  it  will  buy  little,  and  when  a 
dollar  will  buy  only  a  little  we  have  the  con- 
crete evidence  of  high  prices. 

A  second  booby  trap  to  be  sprung  and 
thrown  out  is  the  administration's  policy 
of  supporting  each  and  every  demand  for 
higher  wages.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  wages  were  inflated  during  the  war. 
Employers  were  under  great  pressure  to  pro- 
duce war  materiel.  Many  thousands  of 
persons  with  no  previous  industrial  expe- 
rience or  training  went  Into  factories  and 
shipyards,  where  they  were  paid  liberally 
while  being  taught  and  still  more  liberally 
afterward.  Wage  costs  had  no  relation  to 
the  prices  that  the  customer,  which  was  the 
Government,  wotild  pay  for  the  product. 
Taxes,  and  In  particular,  the  excess-profits 
tax.  were  so  high  as  to  Justify  liberal  wages 
since  the  Government  would  take  a  large 
share  of  any  savings  realized  under  a  tighter 
wage  policy. 

Instead  of  following  the  sensible  line  of 
standing  pat  on  wages  and  pushing  for  a 
rapid  expansion  of  production  aimed  at  rea- 
sonable cost  and  price  levels.  It  was  decided 
to  give  active  support  to  the  demands  for 
wage  Increases.  Tliis  would  have  led  to 
higher  prices  even  with  no  abnormal  credit 
Inflation  in  evidence.  OPA  contributed  to 
the  blunder  by  undertaking  to  compel  ab- 
sorption, along  the  line  of  the  burden  of 
the  wage  Increases  without  permitting  ap- 
propriate price  advances.  The  failure  of 
goods  to  appear  provided  the  best  evidence 
that  OPA.  like  all  o^her  forms  of  public 
regimentation,  can  function  only  negatively. 

HAVE    GENERATED    INTUITIOM    TIDB 

Thus,  we  have  been  generating  the  infla- 
tion tide  which  bur  modern  King  Canute 
tells  us  he  can  hold  back,  using  prlce-ceil- 
Ing  orders  as  royal  decrees,  and  fines  agamst 
occasional  violators,  together  with  the 
Treasury's  play  agairwt  black-market  In- 
comes, as  the  whips.  Yet  there  were  few 
goods  at  the  old  celling  prices,  and  the 
quality  of  those  that  were  available  was 
often  so  sadly  inferior  as  to  represent  a  se- 
rious degre*  of  concealed  Inflation. 

At  this  moment  the  third  booby  trap,  the 
OPA  itselfy^^^hju  been  sprung.  In  recognition 
of  wh«iever  useful  servlc**  U  may  hat*  ren- 
dered during  th*  war,  aa  an  offiet  to  th* 
foolish  financing  pollclss  that  mad*  prlc* 
conirvU  neoNsary  then,  let  the  dead  OPA 
hax-*  a  decent  burial  Any  resurrection  of  It 
would  be,  at  best.  ingUwlou*.  The  first  stag* 
of  tlie  shock  of  termiiiatloit  Is  rapidly  pass* 
U\g.  Apart  from  a  little  hysteria,  the  Cv^un- 
try  bore  it  well.  Th*  amaslng  thing  was 
not  the  rush  to  buy,  but  the  prompt  move- 
ment of  livestock  and  other  commodities  into 
the  market.  Raving  already  passed  over  the 
hump  so  easily.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
proceed  with  the  adjustment  process  than 
to  snarl  everything  by  a  restoration  of  price 
controls  that  are  certain.  In  any  case,  to  be 
relatively  ineffective. 

FINAL    KZMOVAI.    OP    OPA    A    CONSTRUCTIVE    STEP 

The  grave  shortages  which  developed  In 
the  weeks  prior  to  June  30  were  natural  and 
logical.  The  final  removal  of  all  uneertaln- 
tles  regarding  price  control  would  be  the 
most  constructive  step  possible  in  the  direc- 
tion of  putting  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers on  notice  that  prices  henceforth  are  to 
be  determined  In  a  free  market.    Producers 
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would  no  longer  hold  back  goods  and  there 
would  be  no  black  market  Into  which  to 
divert  them.  Prices  would  find  their  natural 
level.  This  level  would  be  somewhat  higher 
than  celling  prices  but  not  anything  like  as 
high  as  black  market  prices.  Most  Important 
of  all.  there  would  be  goods  available  at  the 
new,  free  market  prices.  The  people  have  a 
choice  to  make  here,  and  there  should  be  no 
dlfBculty  whatever  about  the  right  decision 
to  be  made.  It  is  a  choice  between  a  free 
market  In  which  there  will  be  a  liberal  supply 
of  goods  at  prices  that  will  warrant  produc- 
tion, or  a  return  to  a  regulated  market  in 
which  supplies  for  the  legitimate  trade  will 
again  dry  up  whilf  the  black  markets  fiourish 
once  more.  By  all  means  let  us  have  prices 
that  will  stimulate  production  and  legitimate 
trade.  The  forces  of  competition  will  level 
prices  off  on  a  plateau  determined  by  costs 
of  production,  and  the  consumers  can  never 
hope  for  a  better  deal  than  this.  When  all 
production  and  trading  are  open  and  above- 
board,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  gouge  in 
special  deals.  Black  markets  exist  only  when 
there  are  laws,  rules,  or  regulations  to  be 
evaded. 

The  economic  principles  involved  In  a  re- 
turn to  a  free  market  are  reasonably  simple, 
yet  there  appears  to  be  general  lack  of  under- 
standing of  them.  The  commonest  error  is 
in  the  assumption  that  if  price  controls  are 
retained,  supply  will  eventually  catch  up  with 
demand  at  these  controlled  prices.  The  fact 
is  that  whenever  there  Is  trading,  whether  in 
the  open  or  under  the  counter,  demand  and 
supply  are  In  balance  at  the  price  at  which 
the  trading  occurs.  The  adjustment  factor 
is  the  price.  It  Is  naively  assumed  that  pro- 
ducers will  eventually  turn  out  enough  goods 
so  that  there  will  be  a  balance  between  the 
quantity  demanded  and  the  quantity  sup- 
plied at  the  controlled  price,  even  If  that 
price  barely  covers  the  out-of-pocket  costs 
of  production.  But  there  Is  no  reason  at  all 
to  suppose  that  producers  would  ever  take 
an  Interest  In  trying  to  produce  all  that  could 
be  sold  at  the  fixed  price  as  long  as  they 
could  get  better  prices  elsewhere.  And  it  is 
precisely  because  so  many  producers  have 
been  able  to  get  better  prices  elsewhere  that 
the  stocks  of  goods  available  at  celling  prices 
have  so  nearly  dried  up  altogether.  In  part, 
these  better  prices  have  been  obtainable  In 
the  export  market;  In  part,  they  have  l>een 
realizable  In  the  domestic  black  market;  and 
also.  In  part,  they  have  been  realized  with 
the  aid  and  comfort  of  OPA.  through  the 
device  of  shifting  to  a  new  line.  In  which  the 
producer  had  no  previous  cost  and  price  ex- 
perience, a  situation  In  which  the  newcomer 
could  get  price  ceilings  that  were  denied  to 
the  firm  with  a  record  of  production. 

Therefore,  during  all  of  the  talk  about 
hireling  the  price  line  until  svipply  caught 
up  with  demand,  «-e  h»\*e  had  a  aeries  of 
equilibria  bet«-e«n  supply  and  demand  In 
many  fields,  largely  at  prices  of  which  OPA 
knew  nothing  or  about  which  It  could  do 
nothing.  Supply  has  undoubtedly  been  In 
step  with  demand  in  the  case  of  the  $S  to 
$10  »port  shirts,  for  example.  No  retailer 
h.^ndllng  those  shirts  h.is  found  It  necessary 
to  post  signs  Mylng.  "Sorry.  Only  one  to  a 
customer."  The  niost  significant  aspect  of 
market  equilibrium  Is  freedom  to  find  the 
price  at  which  a  given  amount  of  an  article 
win  sell.  If  the  producer  can  keep  his  costs 
below  that  price,  he  will  earn  some  profit  for 
himself.  If  he  cannot  get  his  costs  down  that 
far.  he  must  be  free  to  raise  his  price  and  still 
try  to  hold  his  market,  or  the  sheriff  will 
take  his  assets  over  in  due  course  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  There  Is  no  such 
freedom  under  a  system  of  celling  prices, 
however  determined. 

BOOBT    TRAPS    IN    FEDERAL    LAWS 

If  we  accept  Mr.  Bowies'  definition  of  a 
booby  trap  as  something  which  snares  the 
unwary  by  purporting  to  accomplish  one 
result  while  actually  permitting  or  causing 


other  results  to  occtu-,  then  we  can  find 
numerous  illustrations  of  these  traps  In  the 
federal  statutes.  The  Natianal  Labor  Re- 
latons  Act,  for  example,  was  sold  to  the 
people  on  the  ground  that  it  would  prevent 
strikes.  Actually,  it  has  promoted  bigger  and 
longer  and  more  bitter  strikes.  The  sub- 
sidy program  has  been  sold  to  the  people  on 
the  groimd  that  It  doesn't  cost  anything,  al- 
though even  the  dtillest  booby  knows  that 
nothing  Is  really  free.  A  Federal  budget 
of  more  than  $30,000,000,000  Is  a  booby  trap 
that  will  snare  some  40.000,000  income  tax- 
payers. 

The  lUt  could  be  prolonged  Indefinitely 
but  this  Is  hardly  necessary.  There  Is  one 
prize  trap,  however,  which  should  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  doctrine  that  Government 
planning  and  control  are  superior  to  the  de- 
cisions made  in  a  free  market,  as  a  means 
of  advancing  the  general  well-t>eing.  More 
suckers  have  been  caught  in  this  one  than 
In  all  of  the  others  combined.  Once  the 
people  were  able  to  detect  and  avoid  this 
particular  snare,  they  would  have  much  less 
difficulty  In  sterrlng  clear  of  the  many  lesser 
traps  set  to  catch  them  In  this  or  that  by- 
path. The  best  protection  against  being 
caught  by  any  of  the  booby  traps  set  by 
the  planners  is  a  genuine  faith  In  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  private  enterprise  system  to 
advance  the  general  well-being.  Any  scheme 
to  limit  or  hinder  the  full  and  free  operation 
of  this  system  woUld  obviously  be  a  booby 
trap. 
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HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1946 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  request  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  read  carefully  the  attached  let- 
ter written  by  Mr.  Gordon  C.  Sween,  of 
Granite  Palls,  Minn.  Mr.  Sween,  a  pos- 
tal clerk  on  a  fixed  salary,  the  head  of 
a  family  of  six,  feels  very  strongly  that 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  would  be  much  bet- 
ter off  if  price  control  was  eliminated. 
Here  is  a  man  who  is  a  consumer  but  w  ho 
is  falrminded  enough  to  realise  that  the 
only  answer  to  the  threat  of  inflation 
and  high  prices  now  facing  the  Nation 
is  production.  Mr.  Sween  stales  that 
"after  all,  prices  are  only  relatlNt.  Our 
ph^'sical  needs  are  met  only  by  produc- 
tion. Higher  prices  encourage  produc- 
tion. Higher  pix>duction  means  more 
goods.  More  goods  means  lower  prices." 
The  letter  from  Mr.  Sween  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

OftANTTX  Falls.  Minn.,  June  29,  1949. 
Bon.  H.  Carl  ANocnsiN. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkar  Sir:  I  nm  a  postal  clerk  on  a  fixed  sal- 
ary which  Is  adequate  for  my  family  of  six. 
I  surely  would  be  affected  by  a  general  price 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  my  plea  on  a  personal  basis.  Our 
terrltory  here,  as  you  know.  Is  purely  agri- 
cultural in  character.  How  an  agricultural 
community  would  be  affected  If  we  had  a 
general  price  rise,  I  cannot  say,  but  we  all 
remember  the  boom  and  bust  after  World 
War  I  with  its  disastrous  consequences. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  my  plea  only 
for  my  own  territory  or  State  but  wish  to 
make  It  on  a  national  basis.  I  cannot  help 
but  think  that  our  Nation  as  a  whole  wotild 


be  much  better  off  If  we  had  no  further  price 
control.  A  few  items,  no  doubt,  would  go 
up  In  price  If  OPA  were  discontinued  but  I 
am  sure  they  would  be  only  temporary. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  yet  when  a 
fajT  profit  did  not  produce  the  desired  goods. 
We  can  easily  see  that  the  reason  certain 
goods  are  short  Is  because  there  are  more 
people  who  want  to  buy  at  the  ceUlng  price 
than  there  are  people  who  want  to  sell  at 
the  ceiling  price.  This  creates  an  artificial 
price  and  the  only  way  goods  can  he  obtained 
at  this  lower  than  demand  price  is  by  spend- 
ing long  hours  standing  in  lines  and  shop- 
ping around.  I  have  also  heard  that  a  fifth 
of  Scotch — or  even  gin — will  do  wonders  In 
getting  bacon  for  breakfast  and  steak  for 
dinner.  This  "you  scratch  my  back  and  I'll 
scratch  yours"  policy  that  we  have  entirely 
too  much  of  certainly  has  had  an  era  of  uni- 
versal expansion  during  the  lengthy  reign  of 
OPA.  I  would  much  rather  pay  a  few  extra 
cents  for  a  product  than  try  to  figure  out 
how  to  get  to  the  grocer  or  butcher  first  for 
scarce  items  so  that  I  can  beat  my  nelghlJor 
out  of  his  share.  If  the  price  Is  too  high  I 
can  go  without  It.  That  Is  what  we  have  to 
d-i  most  of  the  time  anyway.  The  buyer  has 
his  own  price  ceiling  and  I'm  convinced  that 
our  economy  will  fare  better  under  that  sys- 
tem than  by  an  elaborate  mismanaged  set  of 
subsidies  and  price  regulations.  After  all, 
prices  are  only  relative.  Our  physical  needs 
are  met  only  by  production.  Higher  prices 
encourage  production.  Higher  production 
means  more  goods.  More  goods  means  lower 
prices.  That  Is  axiomatic.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  all  price  ceilings  were  removed  we 
would  have  a  normal  adjtistment  of  prices 
near  their  present  levels  In  a  very  short  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  C.  Swzcn. 


Address  by  Hon.  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida, 
at  the  Win-the-Peace  Conference 
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HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  IS  (legisiative  day  of 
Friday.  Julg  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  April  7.  l»46.  before  the 
Win-the-Peace  Conference  held  In 
Wa.>ihinRton.  D.  C.  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Dvptirtmenl  of  Commerce. 

There  bciim  no  objection,  the  addrwt 
«'a.<;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  fellow  lovers  ot  peace. 
and  my  fellow  Americans,  as  I  haea  Just 
listened  to  those  most  generous  and  kind 
words  of  Introduction  by  )>our  distinguished 
chairman.  I  am  remlndMl  of  a  story  about  a 
farm  r  down  In  my  State  who  one  day  was 
driving  a  calf  along  a  highway.  The  little 
rural  calf  suddenly  balked  as  the  farmer 
tried  to  drive  him  across  a  bridge  which 
spanned  the  stream.  The  farmer  got  In 
front  of  him  and  pulled  with  all  his  might, 
but  the  little  calf  balked  very  subbornly, 
with  his  legs  in  front  of  him  and  his  bead 
firmly  fixed  between  his  knees.  About  that 
time  a  motorist  coming  from  the  rear,  see- 
log;  this  ot>structlon  in  the  highway  and 
trying  to  remove  it,  pofslbly  thinking  of 
assistance  to  the  embarrassed  farmer,  blew 
his  horn  loudly.  When  he  did  that,  the 
frightened  calf  stretched  himself  out.  leaped 
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blindly  forward,  went  over  th«  banlst«r  of 
the  little  bridge,  and  broke  his  neck  on  the 
creet  bed  below. 

The  fanner  bent  over  the  rail  to  look  at 
hla  dead  calf,  and  turned  to  the  chagrined 
motorlat  peering  over  hla  shoulder,  and  said, 
"I  appreciate  what  you  were  trying  to  do,  but 
that  was  a  heck  of  a  btg  toot  for  such  a  little 
calf- 
Lee  knows  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for 
bis  most  magnanimous  words. 

This  meeting  has  been  a  great  Insplmtlon 
to  me.  and  a  great  comfort  and  confldence  to 
all  of  us  who.  here  In  your  Congreea.  have 
t>een  trying  to  make  the  fight  which  has 
brought  you  here.  I  therefore  thought  It 
not  only  worthwhile  but  a  great  opportunity 
to  fly  back  last  night  from  that  earthly  para- 
dise. F1(M-lda.  so  that  I  could  t>e  here  today 
to  draw  upon  the  inspiration  of  all  of  you  In 
thla  great  meeting.     (Applause.) 

What  brings  you  here  is  peace,  the  struggle 
and  the  fight  for  peace.  It  matters  not  what 
they  who  are  our  critics  call  us;  it  matters 
not  the  epithets  that  they  hurl  against  tis; 
It  la  of  no  significance  that  they  level  their 
vicious  propaganda  machine  against  us  and 
our  efTorts:  it  matters  not  even  If  they  say 
about  us  as  many  bad  things  as  certain 
British  people  said  about  men  like  Oeorge 
WMbington  and  Patrick  Henry  a  long  time 
ago.  or  even  if  they  say  aa  much  about  us  as 
Mr.  Churchill  would;  the  Important  thing 
that  people  who  love  peace  and  love  their 
sons  will  be  asking  In  the  future  years  Is 
whether  or  not  our  efforts  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.     (Applause  | 

Wa  all  know  that  they  will  truly  call  us 
blMacd  if  we  succeed.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
threat  of  war  which  brings  us  here  to  talk 
about  peace.  A  little  while  ago  some  of  the 
people  in  tht.*  country  were  encouraging  us 
to  engage  in  blunt  cpeaUng.  Later  on.  when 
some  of  us  began  to  speak  a  little  more 
bluntly.  I  am  not  sure  they  really  meant  It. 
I  Applause.} 

What  they  mean  by  blunt  speaking  Is  the 
kind  of  blunt  speaking  that  is  their  kind  of 
blunt  speaking.  They  don't  want  you  to 
speak  bluntly  about  anybody  about  whom 
they  don't  speak  bluntly.  They  don't  want 
us  to  make  any  noise  in  the  Senate  except 
against  those  toward  whom  they  make  very 
loud  notse.  Sometimes  those  noises  sound 
ainisterly  akin  to  the  sabers  which  they 
rattle.  Well,  there  ta  war  talk  or  we  wouldrt 
be  here.  It  is  in  the  papers,  it  is  from  the 
mouths  of  high  officials.  There  Is  in  many  of 
ou^  people  themselves,  in  most  of  them,  truly 
gl*e«t  fear  and  concern.  Each  of  us  has  his 
own  eiperlence  as  to  bow  the  people  are 
disturt)ed  by  this  talk  of  war. 

I  mentioned  In  the  Senate  the  other  day 
an  experience  of  my  own  in  a  taxicab  here 
in  Washington  a  few  days  ago.     There  was 
•  yotm«  man  driving  his  cab  and  two  pas- 
sengers In   the  back  seat  when  I  entered. 
They   were  engaged   in  lively   conversation. 
The  young  man  was  saying.  "Isn't  it  just  my 
luck,    back   home    from    the   Pacific    after   3 
years,  back  so  I  can  Uke  those  dirty  little 
kkto  In  my  arms  again,  just  beginning  to 
pay  for  my  cab.  and  now  I  have  to  chuck  It 
all  and  go  off  to  war  once  more.    The  elderly 
gentleman   in   the  back  seat  said.  "Well  It 
Is  bad.  but  it  kwks  as  if  things  were  turning 
that  way." 
___  Then   the   taxi   driver,   who   had   revealed 
he  was  a  sergeant  In  the  Air  Force  In  the 
Pacific,   said.   "I   had   seme  Representatives 
in   the  car  this  afternoon.     I   aaked   them 
about  this  talk  of  war,  but  they  dldnt  seem 
to  be  very  disposed  to  commit  themselves 
about  It." 

■vjdently  he  hadnt  recognized  me.  and 
1  spoke  up  for  the  first  Ume.  I  said.  "Usten. 
my  friend.  I  have  got  one  vote  in  that  body. 
Just  keep  on  clinging  those  dirty  little  kids, 
as  you  call  them,  to  your  heart.  Tou  just 
keep  en  paying  for  this  cab.  We  aren't  go- 
ing to  send  you  to  war."     (ApFklause.) 


I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
that  war  talk  grew  so  serious  and  so  discon- 
certing that  even  United  States  Senators 
were  disturbed  by  the  rumor  that  spread 
through  the  halls  of  the  Capitol  a  few  days 
ago.  that  the  Army  had  cancele-^  all  leaves, 
that  they  had  changed  their  plans  of  de- 
mobillEatlon  and  we  were  literally  upon  the 
verge  of  hostilities;  and  it  was  so  violent 
and  credulous  that  the  War  Department 
officially  had  to  deny  it. 

Yes;  there  are  some  people  even  in  Gov- 
ernment, there  are  some  people  in  the  War 
Department,  if  report  can  be  relied  upon, 
there  are  some  people  in  our  General  Staff 
who  think  there  should  be  war,  and  they 
think  that  war  should  begin  now,  and  that 
that  war  shoud  be  directed  against  our  ally, 
Russia.  Why  do  they  say  so?  In  the  first 
place,  because  we  have  the  exclusive  mastery 
of  the  atomic  bomb;  in  the  second  place, 
because  we  have  a  mighty  Army  that  could 
be  recalled  into  the  fighting  forces  with  little 
delay  and  difficulty;  and  then  we  have  vast 
supplies  and  factories  which  would  sup- 
port a  gigantic  war  machine;  and  then  they 
know  that  there  is  a  certain  psychology  that 
would  support  that  kind  of  a  war. 

Then  there  are  some  in  Britain  who  would 
Uke  to  see  a  war,  if  we  would  fight  it. 
[Laughter.]  They  are  the  Tories  who  helped 
build  up  Hitler  against  Russia.  Yes;  they 
are  the  jseople  who  have  fought  Russia  since 
the  Russian  revolution,  save  during  the  war 
itself.  And  even  while  they  were  fighting  the 
war.  they  tried  to  fight  it  In  such  a  way  as 
would  be  most  unfavorable  to  Russia. 

History  will  tell  the  story  of  the  struggle 
which  went  on  during  the  war  to  let  Rus- 
sia fight  the  whole  land  war  and  certain 
other  powers  contribute  on  the  sea  and  in  the 
air.  At  most,  history  will  tell  you  that  there 
were  some  powers  who,  if  they  had  to  invade 
the  Continent,  were  distinctly  opposed  to  in- 
vasion across  the  channel  and  wanted  only  to 
go  through  the  Balkans  In  order  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  they  might  have  that  area 
within  their  military  grip  and  control  and 
the  Allied  armies  might  lay  a  barrier  against 
Russian  penetration  into  the  Balkans  or  east- 
ern Europe. 

Yes:  ana  history  will  also  tell  the  story 
that  it  was  nothing  save  United  States  mili- 
tary demand  that  ever  made  possible  an  in- 
vasion across  the  channel,  and  had  there  not 
been  a  change  in  the  over -all  Allied  Com- 
mander In  Chief  from  the  one  first  appointed 
to  an  American,  there  probably  never  would 
have  been  an  assault  across  the  channel  in 
military  form  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
And  history  will  also  tell  the  story  of  how 
the  British  preempted  the  Turkish  area  and 
used  American  lend-lease  with  which  to  do 
it:  and  how  they  have  for  generations  pre- 
empted as  exclusively  theirs  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  shut  in  all  those  who  were  be- 
hind those  strategic  waters. 

There  is  such  war  talk  from  some  in  the 
United  States  who  hate  Russia.  They  hate 
Russia  not  because  they  have  seen  it,  not 
because  they  have  talked  to  the  Russian 
people,  not  because  they  have  made  a  critical 
analysis  of  Russian  history,  not  because  they 
have  any  tangible  e%'idence  of  Russian  ag- 
gression, not  because  there  is  an  iota  of  evi- 
dence that  Russ.a  threatens  the  United 
States,  her  Interests,  or  her  system,  but  be- 
cause Russia  happens  to  have  the  system  of 
internal  government  called  communism. 

When  I  was  in  Paris,  I  bad  a  talk  with  a 
good  many  people.  I  read  some  of  the  public 
statements  of  a  great  Frenchman.  Mr.  Leon 
Blum.  I  bad  the  privilege  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Blum  himself,  and  in  the  course  of  my  pri- 
vate conversation.  Mr.  Blum  reiterated  his 
previous  statement  that  the  Socialists  of 
France  would  not  consult  with  or  cooperate 
with  the  Communists  of  France  liecause  the 
French  Communists  were  directed  from 
Moscow. 


Later  on,  I  had  the  privilege  to  be  in  Mos- 
cow and  to  talk  to  Generalissimo  Stalin.  I 
had  been  told  already  that  you  could  speak 
frankly  to  Stalin,  and  that  I  chose  to  do.  So 
I  said,  "What  comment  have  you  to  make 
upon  the  statement  of  Mr.  Leon  Blum,  that 
the  Socialists  of  Prance  cannot  cooperate 
with  the  Communists  of  France  t>ecause  the 
French  Communists  are  directed  from  Mos- 
cow. Generalissimo  Stalin  looked  me  directly 
in  the  eye  and  said,  with  fixity  of  purpose, 
"Leon  Blum  wishes  he  could  prove  that " 

I  made  a  careful  Inquiry  In  every  capital 
to  which  I  went,  including  American  mili- 
tary and  civilian  representatives,  if  they  had 
any  proof  which  would  stand  up  in  an 
American  court  that  the  Communist  par- 
ties of  the  world,  without  their  knowledge. 
were  directed  from  Moscow,  notwithstanding 
the  disorganization  of  a  few  years  ago  of  the 
Comintern,  and  I  have  one  yet  who  was  able 
to  tell  me  that  he  had  the  proof  v.h!ch  in 
his  opinion  would  stand  up  in  an  American 
court  of  law.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  credible 
witness  who  could  convince  a  fair  jury  that 
that  is  trtje. 

I  could  astonish  the  American  people  by 
telling  you  the  witnesses  whom  I  have  heard 
say  that  Moscow  does  not  direct  or  domi- 
nate the  Communist  Party  of  China  in  Man- 
churia. Yet,  I  don't  suppose,  of  course,  that 
you  could  get  any  of  these  people  of  whom 
I  have  spoken  to  believe  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  experienced  in  recent  weeks 
a  veritable  deluge  of  accusations  agaln.<t 
Russia.  It  came  from  all  sources,  from  all 
directions,  from  all  kinds  of  people  here  and 
abroad,  and  it  certainly  reminded  me  of  a 
story  that  I  heard  down  South  about  a 
farmer  who  was  riding  in  his  wagon  with 
one  of  his  colored  men.  who  was  an  expert 
at  popping  the  whip.  He  watched  the  driver,- 
with  his  artistry  at  popping  the  wh.p.  pluck 
a  fly  off  the  ear  of  one  of  the  mules.  He 
saw  a  shrub  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  he 
said,  "Mose,  can  you  cut  that  shrub  off?" 
Mose  cut  the  shrub  off.  Then  he  said,  "Mose, 
how  about  cutting  down  the  hornets'  nest 
up  there?"  Mose  said.  "No,  sir.  Dem  hor- 
nets is  organized.  Let  me  tell  you  sumpin'. 
Captain,  dem  hornets  Is  organized." 

All  "dem"  talks  were  organized  it  seemed 
to  me;  it  looks  to  me  as  if  they  fitted  into 
a  great  pattern  of  some  sort  for  It  all  came 
with  remarkable  contemporaneousness  and 
it  was  all  obviously  going  with  great  velocity 
In  the  same  direction. 

Well,  the  culmination  of  this  crtisade  camo 
with  our  distinguished  visitor  coming  to  pay 
us  a  visit,  Mr.  Churchill.  It  came  when  Mr, 
Churchill  became  a  spokesman  of  all  those 
who  believed  in  a  fraternal  alliance,  as  he 
later  modified  it.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
should  be  called  a  fraternal  alliance,  sug- 
gesting the  masculine,  or  a  sororal  alliance, 
suggesting  the  feminine.  If  it  did  have  tne 
characterization  of  the  feminine,  then  I 
could  compare  it  to  the  Siamese  twins  in  Its 
character.  Or  maybe  he  intended  to  emu- 
late the  Holy  Alliance.  It  was  very  obvious, 
however,  that  the  purpose  of  the  suggestion 
was  to  protect  British  imperialism  in  the 
world.  [Applause. I  It  was  very  obvious, 
also,  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  the  spokesman 
of  all  those  who  wish  to  make  America  the 
great  defender  of  that  imperialism.  Al- 
though it  was  built  in  British  blood,  they 
want  to  secure  it  with  American  blood. 

Well,  history  will  write  of  the  greatness 
and  the  grandeur  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 
As  long  as  heroic  words  shall  be  read,  his 
eloquence  shall  be  an  inspiration  to  men 
who  fight  great  causes  and  follow  great  cru- 
sades, but  the  voice  they  will  remember  and 
be  thrilled  by  is  the  voice  of  the  Churchill 
of  the  early  war  years.  I  am  no  psycho- 
analyst, but  just  as  a  lay  oliaerver,  it  seems 
to  me  that  something  tiappened  to  Mr. 
Chorchill  as  the  war  went  on. 

1  also  remember — and  I  reminded  the  gen- 
tleman who  told  me  that  story  a  few  eve- 
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Germans  than  aU  of  lu  together  and  stiffered 
more  losses  than  all  of  tis  together  in  that 
•tniggle.  At  the  very  time  I  was  in  the 
Balkans  last  year  and  bearing  the  great  ftiss 
stirred  up  out  there  by  our  people  exclaim- 
ing that  we  dklnt  have  fair  represenUUon 
upon  the  military  ccmnclls  of  those  countries. 


desire.  I  suggested  that  the  United  Nations 
was  based  upon  the  tmlty  of  the  Big  Three, 
and  that  that  unity  molded  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt  should  not  be  lost.  (Applause.] 
And  by  Implication,  I  meant  to  say,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  had  as  much  confldence  In  the 
American  Government  of  todav  belns  its  real 


making  potential'  of  Gennany  and  Japan« 
Isn't  it  rather  striking  to  you  that  there 
has  been  such  delay  In  a  proposal  to 
divide  up  Germany,  to  Internationalize  the 
Ruhr,  to  set  apart  Bavaria,  to  separate  the 
rest  of  the  country  into  at  least  two  parts 
alone  some  sieniflcant  line.  Bivinir  the  indl- 
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nings  ago — a  story  a  friend  of  mine  told  me. 
He  went  over  to  London  in  1941  and  had 
luncheon  with  Churchill,  then  Prime  Min- 
ister. As  they  sat  at  the  luncheon  table,  he 
was  moved  by  Churchill's  spirit  of  democ- 
racy. Mr.  Churchill,  rather  philosophically 
reminiscing  over  British  history,  said  to  my 
friend,  talking  about  the  great  heroic  epics 
of  the  British  people's  defense  against  Hit- 
ler. Ycu  know,  at  one  time  the  aristocracy 
ran  Britain,  and  I  guess  history  will  say  they 
did  a  pretty  good  job  of  it.  They  built  a 
great  empire."  Then,  he  said,  "They  passed 
off  the  scene,  and  then  the  businessmen 
took  over.  I  doubt  that  history  will  write 
very  creditably  of  their  effort  to  run  this 
country."  Then,  my  friend  said,  he  leaned 
forward  to  him  and  with  really  moving  emo- 
tion In  his  face  and  voice,  he  said,  "Today  the 
aristocracy  doesn't  run  Britain,  the  business- 
men don't  run  Britain,  it  Ls  the  little  people 
who  run  Britain."  That  was  the  Churchill 
who  was  thinking  in  terms  of  those  great 
phrases  for  democracy  that  he  was  uttering 
to  move  the  world.  That  was  in  the  days 
of  Coventry  when  those  little  people  whose 
homes  had  been  battered  into  nothingness 
told  the  same  fp^nd  of  mine  that  they  were 
deferring  tn&^ebuildlng  of  their  homes. 
My  friends/said,  "Yes,  I  understand.  You 
can't  g»t-<ne  materials.  You  don't  have  the 
manpower  now."  The  said,  "Oh,  no;  when 
the  war  is  over  we  are  going  to  build  a  new 
Coventry."  Mr.  Churchill  understood  that 
then  and  he  felt  it  as  did  those  little  neople 
of  Coventry. 

But  the  war  progressed,  and  so  did  his 
reputation,  and  so  did  also  some  of  the  atti- 
tudes In  his  counsels  and  in  his  party.  And 
then  one  day  when  bloodshed,  sacrifice, 
heartache,  and  countless  treasure  had  been 
poured  upon  the  altar  of  victory  and  the 
sacrifice  was  winning  its  reward,  then  we 
don't  hear  this  humble  spokesman  who 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  little  bombed- 
out  people  of  Coventry  speaking  of  the  new 
world.  We  hear  a  proud  and  arrogant  man, 
making  the  boast  of  empire,  "We  shall  hold 
our  own.  I  did  not  Ijecome  the  Kings  first 
minister  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of 
the  British  Empire."  That  Is  what  has 
seemed  to  me  to  Indicate  a  change  In  Mr. 
Churchill.  His  transformation  and  trans- 
,  figuration  reflected  itself  in  British  domestic 
policy  as  well  as  her  foreign  policy,  for  we 
hear  him  a  little  later,  speaking  about  the 
Labor  Party  of  his  own  country,  many  of 
whom  had  been  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet, 
as  "in  the  vanguard  of  a  gestapo,"  and  say- 
ing about  his  fellow  countrymen  the  same 
kind  of  thing  he  had  said  in  the  interna- 
tional forum  about  his  ally,  the  Soviet 
Union.     [Applause.  I 

I  could  not  help  but  speculate  in  some  of 
these  later  speeches  in  the  United  States  of 
this  great  Briton  of  the  war  days,  had  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  feudalism  what  he  might 
have  been  saying  about  that  institution.  My 
mind  could  just  carry  me  off  to  such  a  far 
century  and  I  could  imagine  myself  hearing 
him  addressing  a  great  rally  composed  of  the 
feudal  lords,  and  hearing  him  say,  "There 
may  be  those  who  shall  cast  their  wicked 
aspersions,  but  I  ask  you,  sirs,  where  in  all 
history  have  women  been  so  fair,  has  the 
tournament  been  so  glorious,  has  the  man- 
or house  been  so  magnificent?  Never  be- 
fore have  the  vassals  been  so  loyal  to  their 
masters,  which  will  linger  to  the  end 
of  remlntscenses."  [Applause  and  prolonged 
laughter.) 

Now.  let  us  journey  down  to  a  later  day. 
I  can  imagine  this  great  warrior,  living  In 
the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  War 
Between  the  States  before  1863,  and  I  can 
bear  him  saying,  "Sirs,  they  who  would  pro- 
pose to  abolish  this  institution  of  slavery  do 
not  merely  liberate  men;  they  would  disorder 
a  whole  social  structure.  For  surely  they  who 
would  uproot  this  Institution  have  not  sat 
beneath  the  magnolias  as  even  steals  with 


slippered  feet  ujxjn  the  earth,  surely  they 
have  not  heard  these  loyal  retainers  strum- 
ming those  gentle  and  dulcet  notes  of  folk- 
lore upon  their  eloquent  Instruments,  surely 
they  have  not  seen  them  gathered  around  the 
fireside  on  the  Sabbath  to  receive  the  bene- 
diction and  the  religious  Instruction  that 
have  been  so  graciously  provided  for  their 
splrltiua  unlift  by  their  kind  masters.". 
[Laughter  and  prolonged  applause.] 

So  I  can  hardly  Imagine  that,  either  in  the 
days  o:  feudalism  or  slavery,  Mr.  Churchill 
would  have  been  leading  the  kind  of  crusade 
that  would  have  brought  emancipation  either 
to  the  serf  or  to  the  slave 

Well,  all  these  people  to  use  Mr.  Churchill's 
analogy,  may  not  want  war  but  all  that  they 
have  said  Indicates  that  they  want  the  fruits 
of  war.  They  want  to  contain  Russia  within 
the  system  of  western  Imperialism,  and  now 
they  want  the  UNO  to  be  the  guaranty  of 
such  a  policy.  That  has  always  been  the 
danger  in  any  world  organization  and  order, 
that  it  would  be  used  to  preserve  the  status 
quo. 

I  shall  remember  Mr.  William  Bullitt  In 
Paris  in  1938  telling  tne  story  of  the  last 
minutes  before  the  rlgnlng  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  cf  Nations  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  the  others  at  me  peace  conference.  I 
quote  Mr.  Bullitt  merely  as  a  historian  and 
not  with  approval.  Mr.  Bullitt  said  that  the 
night  before  the  slgnin:  of  the  League  Cove- 
nant, Mr.  Wilson  had  Qrmly  told  his  counse- 
lors that  he  wotUd  not  sign  because  there 
were  seeos  of  war  In  that  document;  It  did 
not  rcfiect  the  spirit  for  which  so  many  had 
died.  But  the  next  morning,  just  belore  11 
o'clock.  Mr.  Wilson  finally  said  "Yes"  He  had 
determined  to  sign  because  the  League  Cove- 
nant had  within  It  the  power  of  change,  and 
he  had  painfully  concluded  that  It  would  be 
best  to  begin  and  he  would  pin  his  hope 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  nations  to  make  it 
flexible  and  pliable  enough  to  allow  for 
necessary  transition  and  change. 

But  they  who  dominated  the  League  did 
not  vindicate  Mr.  Wilson's  confidence.  On 
the  contrary,  they  used  it  as  an  Instrtunent 
to  preserve  the  status  quo.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  today  who  forget  or  have  not 
learned  that  the  old  order  has  perished.  It 
has  just  as  definitely  disappeared  from  the 
heerts  and  minds  of  men  as  did  monarchy  In 
Europe  after  the  end  of  the  last  war.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  who  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  that  there  Is  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  power  in  the  world  and  that  they 
who  stand  against  It,  stand  against  fact, 
progress,  and  history. 

I  proclaim,  my  fellow  Americans,  that 
there  cannot  be  a  new  world  with  the  old 
empires.  Now,  the  burning  question  is  this: 
Where  do  we,  the  United  States  of  America, 
stand?  Are  we  the  leader  of  the  new  or  the 
defender  of  the  old?  Or  are  we  becoming  the 
newest  and  the  most  dangerous  Imperialist? 

Our  President  says  that  our  foreign  policy 
is  universal,  that  our  Interest  Is  everywhere, 
that  no  part  of  the  earth,  however  remote, 
can  escape  cur  scrutiny,  and,  by  Implication, 
our  Interference.  Today  we  lead  the  UNO, 
and  In  that  way  we  manifest  this  new  foimd 
and  fought  for  power  of  ours.  We  have  great 
strength  in  appearing  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  organized  .world,  as  our  Secretary  of 
State  has  assumed  the  role  of  doltig  at  the 
Security  Council  meeting.  So  In  that  re- 
spect, as  the  leader  of  the  UNO — and  my 
mother  has  always  taught  me  the  virtue  of 
humility — I  am  afraid  that  some  of  those 
who  read  the  speeches  of  our  great  leaders 
when  they  tell  the  world  about  our  power 
and  our  position  will  feel  that  they  have  not 
practiced  that  old  virtue  of  htmiility. 

If  we  are  disturbed  at  home  when  we 
think  we  can  hear  the  clanging  of  the  sword 
and  the  rattle  of  the  saber.  I  wonder  how 
people  at  peace  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
must  react  and  what  impressions  and  feel- 


ings they  must  get  of  us.  Of  course,  it  Is  so 
difficult.  I  realize,  for  us  to  achieve  the 
prayer  of  Bobble  Burns: 

"Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftle  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us!  " 

So  we  lead  the  UNO.  but  we  also  act  unl. 
laterally  in  ev#ry  part  of  the  world.  In  the 
acquisition  and  in  the  maintenance  of  bases 
that  presume  the  control  of  the  western 
Atlantic  to  Its  northern  and  southern  reaches, 
east  to  the  Azores,  as  well  as  the  Caribbean, 
the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  with  all  of 
its  vast  scope:  almost  the  whole  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  bases  that  actually  touch  upon 
the  Orient  Itself.  In  that  mighty  mastery 
of  that  mighty  sea.  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
afield,  just  to^rotect  the  security  of  America, 
I  am  afraid  some  think.  I  am  afraid  some 
found  that  to  be  true  at  San  Francisco. 
There  was  not  only  our  delegation  appointed 
by  the  President  at  San  Francisco:  there  was 
a  gratuitous  visit  paid  to  the  Conference 
on  the  United  Nations  Charter  by  represent- 
atives of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  if  report  be  true,  that  laid  down 
the  unconditional  demand  for  those  bases  by 
the   United  States  delegation. 

A  few  days  ago  here  In  Washington  at 
a  luncheon  I  said  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand,  "What  have  you  people  in 
your  part  of  the  world  to  say  about  our  policy 
In  the  Pacific  and  our  bases?  Are  we  mis- 
underfctood  by  our  policy?"  In  his  charac- 
teristically honest  way,  he  said,  "Well,  Sen- 
ator, you  realize  that  all  of  them  belonged  to 
the  Japs  and  you  took  them  In  war.  but  two 
groups  of  Islands  which  you  occupy  were 
mandated  territory  which  were  given  by  the 
League  of  Nations  to  Japan.  We  are  waiting 
to  see  what  you  do  with  the  Marianas  and 
the  Carolines."  I  had  never  thought  about 
those  people  making  that  distinction,  which 
Just  confirms  my  fear  that  other  people's 
eyes  are  intensely  focused  upon  us.  watch- 
ing all  that  we  do,  and  appraising  day  by 
day  our  Intentions  and  designs. 

We  not  only  are  reaching  out  for  these 
bases  for  oiu-  security,  but  in  addition  to 
that  we  have  unhesitatingly  and  without 
any  apology,  and.  so  far  as  I  know,  permis- 
sion from  any  other  power,  entered  upon 
the  unilateral  settlement  of  the  situation 
in  China.  Now,  I  know  we  have  been  a  long- 
time friehd  of  China.  I  know  it  was  our 
great  President,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  who 
made  them,  over  vigorous  protest,  one  of 
the  Big  Five,  and  I  know  that  thf  American 
people  love  the  people  of  China.  But  It  Is 
a  little  difficult  for  me  to  reconcile  unilat- 
eral action  in  an  empire  of  400  million  people 
by  a  nation  who  holds  itsell  up  as  the  lead- 
ing representative  of  collaboration  through 
the  UNO  or  the  Big  Three.  Ours  Is  unilateral 
action  In  China,  however  magnificently  It 
may  be  carried  out  by  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  of  his  time.  Gen.  George  Marshall. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  General  Marshall  ex- 
cept with  the  utmost  and  unbounded  ad- 
miration and  compliment,  but  I  am  asking 
the  question  of  whether  Great  Britain, 
whether  other  powers,  have  ever  given  or 
recognized  our  exclusive  right  to  become  the 
official  arbitrators  of  the  400.000,000  Chinese. 
While  everybody  knows  that  It  was  Ameri- 
can blood  and  treasure  which  struck  down 
with  just  retribution  the  dastardly  Japs, 
the  world  also  knows  that  we  have  unilat- 
erally controlled  and  directed  Japan,  and  It 
is  we  who  are  making  its  character  for  the 
future. 

It  was  only  by  a  form  of  either  demand  or 
coercion  that  we  finally  broadened  the  Ad- 
visory Council  so  the  other  powers  might 
have  a  voice,  although  no  authority  over 
General  MacArthur. 

It  Is  again  a  little  difficult  to  recognize 
the  distinction  In  character  between  Japan 
and  Germany.  There  Is  relatively  unilateral 
control  In  Japan  by  the  United  States  and 
multilateral  control  in  Germany.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Russians  killed  mere 
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expect  the  doctor  to  look  after  the  physical 
but  the  political  health  of  the  regent.  One 
evening  the  President  had  the  regent  and 
his  party  to  dinner  at  the  White  House;  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Iraq  ambassador,  the 
regent,  the  doctor,  and  perhaps  others.     As 


Now,  my  friends,  I  just  want  to  warn  you 
about  one  more  thing  besides  this  propa- 
ganda for  war.  I  want  to  warn  you  atwut 
those  people  who  use  a  false  philosophy  for 
their  part  either  for  war  or  for  Imperialism 
of  one  kind  or  another,  either  military  or 


cratlcally,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  turned 
and  said,  "Mr.  President,  for  days  I  hsve 
been  sitting  here  listening  to  these  discus- 
sions. I  propose  that  we  pray."  Later  he 
was  able  to  say.  "Mr.  President,  as  I  have  sat 
here  throueh  these  dark  hours  of  dimffr**. 
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Oermana  than  all  of  us  together  and  suffered 
more  lOHes  than  all  of  mm  together  in  that 
•tniggle.  At  the  very  time  I  was  In  the 
Balkans  last  year  and  bearing  the  great  fuss 
stirred  up  out  there  by  our  people  exclaim- 
ing that  we  didn't  have  fair  represenUUon 
upon  the  military  coxucUs  of  t^^ose  countries, 
the  United  Sutes  was  exercising  exclusive 
military  control  over  a  number  of  enemy  ter- 
ritories, and  acting  alone  In  other  most  Im- 
portant areas. 

Then,  in  our  loan  policy,  we  are  sctlng 
not  with  impartiality  In  our  influence  upon 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  To  whom  are 
American  loans  available?  To  everybody 
upon  the  same  terms?  Well,  If  you  think  so, 
you  didn't  sit  by  my  side  and  hear  Oeneraiis- 
slmo  Stalin  when  I  said  to  him,  "General Is- 
almo,  you  have  applied  for  a  •6.000.000.000 
loan  from  the  United  States.  Will  you  tell 
■•  what  use  you  propose  to  make  of  the 
tooaty  If  It  is  lent  to  you?  It  Is  said  you  will 
use  it  to  build  up  a  big  war  machine:  la  that 
true?" 

He  said,  "Before  I  answer  your  question, 
let  me  tell  you  that  my  Government  filed 
an  application  for  a  loan  0  months  ago  and 
we  haven't  even  had  an  acknowledgment  of 
our  application."  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter,  of  course,  but  there  with  me  ss  my 
Interpreter  was  the  gentleman  who  was  act- 
ing as  ambassador  In  our  embassy  In  the 
absence  of  the  ambassador. 

The  next  day  that  gentleman  caused  a 
letter  to  be  written  to  the  Russian  Foreign 
OOlce  adviaing  them  that  there  had  been  a 
letter  written  previously  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment In  which  we  had  advised  the  Russian 
Government  that  we  had  not  formulated  a 
loan  policy.  When  I  got  back  to  London,  I 
had  Ituch  with  Ambassador  Gromyko.  I 
said,  "The  President  has  Just  stated  in  the 
press  thst  there  has  not  been  an  application 
for  Russian  loan  to  the  United  States  Obv- 
emment;  what  have  you  to  say?"  He  said. 
"Of  course  there  was."  But  when  1  got  back 
to  Washington  and  asked  members  of  the 
Cabinet  they  said  there  wasn't  an  applica- 
tion made.  So  on  one  side  I  had  the  state- 
ment of  Oenerallsstmo  Stalin  and  the  Rus- 
sian Ambaaaador.  whom  I  thought  fairly  well 
Informed  about  Russian  affairs.  I  noticed 
that  Stalin  seemed  to  have  considerable  in- 
fluence there  and  considerable  acquaintance 
with  what  went  on  in  Moscow.  It  would  have 
seemed  to  me  that  even  Cabinet  members 
could  have  found  out  about  a  $6,000,000,000 
application  in  the  United  States  If  It  had 
been  very  seriously  received. 

Maybe  the  Russians  thought  they  were 
applying  for  a 'M.000.000.000  loan,  but  It 
wasn't  In  the  right  form:  maybe  It  was  not 
made  out  on  form  XTZ-34.  or  some  such 
form  that  was  set  aside  for  those  matters. 
Of  course,  a  little  binion-dollar  loan  sp- 
plicatlon  was  admittedly  made  correctly  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  unfortunately  !t  got 
lost  In  a  pigeonhole  and  lay  0  months  In  the 
pigeonhole.  With  all  this,  and  all  that  to 
aald  In  the  Congress  and  the  country.  I  sm 
afraid  that  the  Russians  have  got  the  Im- 
preMlon  that  we  arent  very  anxious  to  lend 
them  any  money.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
tanprenion  is  justified,  but  they  might  be 
•ensltlve  about  a  matter  like  that.  |LaiHh- 
ter  1 

Tet  our  real  sentiments  may  have  been  as 
clearly  conveyed  as  the  impression  that  the 
UtUe  boy  expressed  when  he  lost  a  quarter. 
All  of  a  sudden.  In  a  little  bit.  hto  boy  friend 
who  was  with  him  doubled  up  his  fist  and 
■tarted  to  hit  him.  The  boy  who  lost  his 
quarter  said.  "What  are  you  hitting  me  for?" 
The  other  boy  said.  "Tou  accused  me  of 
■tealing  your  quarter."  His  companion  re- 
plied. "I  did  not  accuse  you  of  stealing  my 
quarter.  I  said  that  I  woiUd  have  found 
my  quarter  If  you  had  not  helped  me  look  tcr 
tt."     (Laughter] 

Well,  a  few  days  ago  In  the  Senate,  I  pro- 
posed one  way  by  which  I  thought  we  might 
realize  this  peace  for  which  we  all  so  earnestly 


desire.  I  suggested  that  the  United  Nations 
was  based  upon  the  unity  of  the  Big  Three, 
and  that  that  unity  molded  by  Pranklln 
Roosevelt  should  not  be  lost.  [Applause.] 
And  by  Implication,  I  meant  to  aay.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  had  as  much  confidence  In  the 
American  Government  of  today  being  its  real 
friend  as  It  had  confidence  In  the  real  frlend- 
Ihlp  of  the  American  Government  headed  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  there  would  still  be 
the  unity  of  the  Big  Three. 

I  found  out  from  men  like  General  Eisen- 
hower. Gen.  Bedell  Smith,  and  many  other 
American  commanders  who  had  worked  and 
fought  with  the  Russians,  that  the  essential 
criteria  of  their  attitude  toward  you  Is  if 
down  in  their  hearts  they  have  confidence  in 
you  or  not.  I  beard  General  Elsenhower  say 
that  he  would  go  to  an  alUed-control  coun- 
cil meeting  with  Marshal  Zhukov  and  they 
would  disagree  violently;  they  would  ver- 
bally clash  and  fight,  but  when  the  meeting 
was  over  they  were  friends  again  because 
Zhukov  had  confidence  in  Dwigbt  Elsen- 
hower. 

I  found  out  a  long  time  ago  that  if  they 
do  not  have  that  conflc*ence,  if  their  suspi- 
cions are  whetted  aiul  excited,  they  ne^'er 
do  really  give  you  the  firm  handclasp  of 
unconditional  friendship.  What  we  have  to 
do  today,  to  to  restore  the  belief  of  the  Rus- 
sians that  we  are  in  peace  and  In  the  futtire 
the  kind  of  uncompromising  friend  we  were 
In  the  desperate  days  of  the  war  when  we 
extended  to  them  lend-lease.  What  we  have 
also  got  to  make  the  Russians  believe  with 
all  their  heart  to  that  we  have  not  been 
Jockeyed  and  maneuvered  and  schemed  into 
becoming  an  appendage  to  British  foreign 
policy,  that  our  primary  purpose  to  not  to 
preserve  the  old  imperialtom  In  the  world 
and  to  become  the  de/ender  of  the  status 
quo. 

I  do  not  say  we  ever  had  such  Intentions, 
but  like  Caesar's  wife  we  must  be  at>ove  sus- 
picion. In  order  for  the  confidence  of  the 
spouse  to  be  complete,  she  must  act  above 
svisplclon.  She  mtist  not  act  fast  and  loose 
in  suspicious  places  with  strange  and  wolf. 
toh  people.  If  she  expects  a  spouse's  con- 
fidence not  to  become  troubled. 

So  I  suggested  that  the  Big  Three  needed 
to  get  down  at  the  council  table  and  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  new  distribution  of  power 
artoing  out  of  the  war.  of  thto  new  order  on 
the  earth.  I  don't  mean  the  vicious  and 
vile  new  order  that  the  Nazi  talked  about  or 
the  Fasctots  dreamed  of,  I  mean  the  new 
order  of  those  little  people  who  told  my 
friend  after  Coventry  that  they  were  going 
to  build  a  new  England,  like  our  people  here, 
like  you  who  want  to  build  a  new  America 
worthy  of  the  dead,  who  all  through  our 
centiu-ies  have  died  for  It,  In  that  new 
order,  there  cannot  be  the  elect  and  the  elite 
of  the  earth,  based  upon  some  arbitrary 
differential  of  color  or  country,  because  I 
have  found  In  my  little  experiences  that 
liberty  to  an  inspiration  that  finds  an  echo 
In  every  heart. 

I  have  thought  it  Ill-becoming  of  a  great 
many  nations  in  Europe,  recently  liberated 
by  American  boys,  some  of  whom  have  not 
come  back,  so  soon  to  Impose  their  Imperial 
will  upon  other  people  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  sometimes  through  lend-lease  equip- 
ment. 

I  would  have  a  lot  rather  heard  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  stir  hope  In  every  human 
heart  that  was  not  free  by  saying,  "Be  calm 
and  be  assured  American  might  to  behind 
you."  [Applause.]  Many  enslaved  people  In 
the  world  do  have  the  Impression  that 
America  might  be  against  them,  because  It 
would  embarrass  our  relations  with  some 
great  power  If  we  gave  any  encotiragement 
for  the  emancipation  of  their  colonials. 

Well.  I  thought  when  the  Big  Three 
tficuld  meet  they  might  discuss,  first. 
the  utter  destruction,  as  your  dtotla> 
gQlBhcd    cfaJOrman    ttam    aald.    of    the 


making  potential  of  Germany  and  Japan.. 
Isn't  It  rather  ctrlklng  to  you  that  thera 
has  been  such  delay  in  a  proposal  to 
divide  up  Germany,  to  internationalize  the 
Ruhr,  to  set  apart  Bavaria,  to  separate  the 
rest  of  the  country  into  at  least  two  parta 
along  some  significant  line,  giving  the  Indi- 
vidual German  a  chance  for  a  good  life  but 
keeping  the  whole  Reich  incapabl  of  wag- 
ing war?  I  thought  the  second  thing  the 
three  powers  might  discuss  was  the  occu- 
pation Jointly  of  strategic  bases  In  the  world. 
In  a  world  where  there  to  collective  security, 
that  doesn't  strike  me  a;,  strange.  Tet  Rus- 
sia asks  for  a  base  in  the  Dardanelles  and  in 
the  Bosporus  to  be  sure  of  itb  being  open 
to  ingress  and  egress.  What  answer  did  we 
give  them?  "We.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  will  guarantee  you  the  right 
to  come  and  go."  What  answer  would  we 
give  If  Great  Britain  and  Russia  said  they 
would  give  us  the  righ  f^  come  and  go 
through  the  Panama  Canal?  What  do  you 
suppose  the  British  would  say  if  we  told 
them  the  United  States  and  Russia  would 
guarantee  them  the  right  to  come  and  go 
through  the  Suez;  if  we  said,  "Be  assured  you 
will  have  no  interference  in  coming  or  go- 
ing, because  we,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  guarantee  you  will  not  be 
molested  either  In  war  or  in  peace." 

When  the  Russians  talk  about  getting  a 
little  base  down  In  Trlpolitanla.  there  is  a 
mighty  howl  raised  about  aggression.  As 
the  lady  said  to  me  when  I  was  In  London, 
with  the  utmost  earnestness,  "What  do  you 
think  about  these  Russians  wanting  a  navy, 
and  everything?"  She  said  that  in  all 
earnestness.  The  lady  really  meant  it.  She 
Just  couldnt  understand  why  Russia  needed 
a  navy.  I  hope  I  didn't  shock  the  good  lady 
by  saying  tolerantly.  "If  the  Russians  have 
the  money  and  rpen  and  material  to  build  a 
navy,  and  there  is  no  treaty  to  the  contrary. 
I  suppose  we  will  Just  have  to  let  them  build 
It."  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  being  a 
good  guest  to  make  such  a  strong  statement 
or  not,  but  I  thought  I  would  mention  it. 

Even  if  they  got  a  base  In  the  Dardanelles, 
I  wonder  how  far  they  would  get  past  Cyprus, 
past  the  Greek  bases?  I  dont  blame  the 
Greeks,  because  I  love  the  Greeks  almost 
enough  to  believe  I  have  Greek  blood  In  me? 
How  far  would  they  get  past  Alexandria?- 
How  would  they  get  by  Malta?  What  state 
would  they  be  in  when  they  got  to  Gibraltar, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Azores,  if  they  were  going 
anywhere  at  all?  I  mention  these,  my 
friends,  simply  to  suggest  that  Bobby  Burns 
was  so  right  when  he  said : 

"Oh  wad  some  power  the  gtftie  gle  us 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us!"  • 
I  am  sure  you  couldn't  get  an  Englishman 
anywhere  in  the  world  to  believe  that  the 
British  had  any  aggressive  desires.  They 
didn't  think  that  the  other  day  when  they 
first  liberated,  without  authority,  Into  an  in- 
dependent state  and  then  made  a  mutual  as- 
stotance  pact  with  Trans- Jordan.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  with  Trans-Jordan  they 
had  the  right  to  keep  all  the  troops  there  that 
they  now  have  there  and  to  put  any  more 
there  at  any  places  they  can  agree  upon,  and, 
of  course,  to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
steter  empire,  Trans-Jordan. 

I  am  sure  they  had  no  thought  of  aggres- 
sion, in  the  case  of  Iraq.  The  British  had  a 
mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations  after 
the  last  war  over  Iraq.  Iraq  wasn't  alto- 
gether pleased  with  It  and  protested  to  the 
extent  that  the  British  recommended  Iraq 
for  membership  In  the  League  of  Nations.  ' 
Then  at  once  the  British  entered  Into  a  treaty 
with  Iraq,  a  mutual  assistance  pact,  by  which 
they  could  keep  troops  In  Iraq  and  continue 
to  run  the  cotmtry  as  they  were  doing  when 
I  was  there  last  fall,  by  common  knowledge. 

I  will  tell  you  a  story  I  told  In  the  Senate 
the  other  day.  The  Brltteh  sent  a  doctor 
•long  with  the  Regent  of  Iraq  when  he  came 
over  here  to  visit  the  President.    They  didn't 
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expect  the  doctor  to  look  after  the  physical 
but  the  political  health  of  the  regent.  One 
evening  the  President  had  the  regent  and 
his  party  to  dinner  at  the  White  House;  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Iraq  ambassador,  the 
regent,  the  doctor,  and  perhaps  others.  As 
the  President  is  prone  to  do,  after  the  dinner 
he  Invited  the  regent,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  ambassador  to  his  private  study  up- 
stairs, but  he  hadn't  been  lipped  off  that  the 
doctor  was  supposed  to  hear  everything  the 
regent  said  and  heard,  and  didn't  Invite  him. 
They  were  laughing  about  it  in  Baghdad 
when  I  was  there,  saying  that  the  doctor  was 
the  most  miserable  man  In  the  world  that  he 
hadn't  been  able  to  sit  in  and  hear  what 
the  President  of  the  United  States  said  to 
the  regent  of  the  country.  Of  course.  British 
troops  are  still  there  under  military  power 
which  they  have  technically  legalized  in  a 
treaty. 

Well,  I  wonder  if  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference in  a  nation  going  in  and  taking  an- 
other country  without  a  treaty  and  exerting 
coercive  influence  upon  another  country  to 
get  a  treaty  which  In  its  fall  gives  a  right  of 
control  and  occupation.  When  the  British 
get  Into  a  country  it  Is  hard  to  get  them  cut. 
They  have  been  In  Egypt  since  1882. 

Somebody  asked  me  In  the  Senate  the 
other  day.  "What  about  this  declaration 
about  freeing  India?  Don't  you  think  they 
deserve  credit  for  that?"  My  answer  was 
that  they  would  have  gotten  a  lot  more 
applause  if  they  had  said  when  they  were 
going  to  free  India.     (Applause.) 

I  realize  that  there  was  a  promise  of  free- 
dom, but  we  have  listened  so  long  to  such 
promises.  We  wish  the  British  had  done 
what  we  did  when  we  said  In  our  statute 
that  the  Philippines  would  be  free  In  1946 
anno  domini. 

Well.  I  was  speaking  about  the  Big  Three 
getting  together,  and  I  was  speaking  about 
the  Joint  occupancy  of  strategic  bases,  and  I 
was  about  to  speak  of  an  agreement  with 
resi^ect  to  the  access  to  raw  materials  that 
will  c^ve.  as  the  Atlantic  Charter  assured, 
equal  access  to  all  peoples,  so  you  wouldn't 
hare  to  fight  in  order  to  get  oil,  in  order  to 
get  other  critical  materials.  The  third 
thing  was  so  to  use  atomic  power  that  It  will 
be  In  the  Interest  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  used  as  an- 
other weapon  that  might  strike  fear  to  the 
heart  of.  the  world  and  raise  suspicions  in 
other  people's  minds  about  America's  future 
course  in  the  world.  I  never  proposed  that 
the  United  States  unilaterally  abandon  all 
priority  in  atomic  power.  I  did  think  it 
would  be  an  evidence  of  good  faith  If  we 
showed  that  we  were  really  willing  to  enter 
Into  a  common  pact  for  the  common  destruc- 
tion of  this  ghastly  weapon.  I  still  think  so. 
I  have  been  very  much  heartened  by  the 
report  from  the  Department  of  State  recently. 
On  the  whole,  the  proposal  is  excellent  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  and  that  those  who 
espouse  the  most  dangerous  form  of  new 
isolation  will  not  thwart  It  In  the  Congress 
and  In  the  country. 

i  also  spoke  about  economic  collaboration, 
cur  working  together  with  all  peoples,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  creed,  or  politics,  to 
help  them  repair  the  damage  of  war  and 
to  contribute  to  our  own  full  employment 
and  prosperity. 

I  wanted  them  to  talk  about  disarmament. 
I  wish  that  some  of  our  declarations  were 
more  In  the  spirit  of  an  appeal  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  reduce  armaments 
(applause]  rather  than  that  we  should  be 
constantly  telling  the  world  what  great  arma- 
ments we  propose  to  retain.  That  is  not 
conducive.  It  seems  to  me,  to  other  than 
an  international  armaments  race.  I  think 
if  we  cannot  have  dtoarmament  now.  with  the 
enemy  conquered,  when  can  the  human  race 
ever  hope  to  be  spared  the  awful  armament 
J3urden  and  threat?  It  Is  a  burdensome  cost 
and  it  is  a  threat  to  peace. 


Now,  my  friends.  I  Just  want  to  warn  you 
about  one  more  thing  besides  thto  propa- 
ganda for  war.  I  want  to  warn  you  about 
those  people  who  use  a  false  philosophy  for 
their  part  either  for  war  or  for  imperialism 
of  one  kind  or  another,  either  military  or 
economic  I  want  to  warn  you  about  those 
people  who  get  behind  little  states,  little 
nations,  and  i^se  them  as  the  front  behind 
which  to  advocate  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  and  extoting  imperialtom  in  the 
world.     (Applause.) 

I  speak  not  only  of  the  imperialtom  of  the 
British  but  of  every  other  nation  where 
one  exists  in  the  world  today.  Some  of  these 
people  who  In  the  International  parlance 
come  to  the  rescue  of  little  people  remind 
me  of  those  so-called  defenders  of  little  p>eo- 
ple,  in  the  Congress,  who  defeated  the  65- 
cent  minimum  wage  behind  the  facade  of  the 
small  farmer.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  they 
proposed  a  policy  which  would  give  54  per- 
cent of  $4,000,000,000  to  10  percent  of  the 
commodity  producers  of  this  country.  Yes, 
I  warn  you  about  the  kind  of  people  who  in 
domestic  politics  hide  behind  the  screen  of 
States'  right — to  defeat  the  abolition  of  the 
nefarious  poll  tax.  or  a  health  bill,  or  ma- 
ternal and  child  care,  or  all  the  other  things 
for  which  all  of  us  have  been  fighting  and 
will  continue  to  fight  to  make  our  fellow 
human  beings  healthier,  more  prosperous, 
and  happier. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  proclaim  my  dtoagree- 
ment  with  the  statement  attributed  to  the 
President  that  it  to  not  a  matter  of  Federal 
concern  that  millions  of  Americans  are  dis- 
franchised from  voting  in  Federal  elections 
because  they  don't  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  You  either  believe  in  democracy  or 
you  don't.  There  are  some  who  tell  us  over 
there  in  the  Congress  that  if  we  advocate 
democracy  we  will  split  up  political  parties. 
[Laughter.)  Any  party  which  cannot  em- 
brace the  true  doctrine  of  democracy  can 
hardly  call  itself  representative  of  democ- 
racy. If  it  doesn't  believe  in  democracy  It 
has  no  right  to  the  name  of  Democratic 
spokesman. 

There  are  some  people  In  the  other  party 
who  proclaim  their  own  virtue.  I  dofl't 
acknowledge  their  superiority.  They  are  as 
far  away  from  Abraham  Lincoln  as  many  In 
the  Democratic  Party  are  from  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Woodrow  Witoon,  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.     ( Applause. ) 

If  they  claim  to  be  better  as  the  spokes- 
men for  democracy.  let  them  vote  for  cloture 
when  we  bring  up  the  anti-poll-tax  bill.  Let 
us  restore  democracy  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  abolition  of  the  power  of 
filibuster.  What  is  the  difference  between 
filibuster  and  somebody  who  walks  out  of 
a  conference.  Yet  you  can't  get  a  lot  of 
newspapers  to  see  very  much  bad  about  the 
one  who  filibusters  in  the  Senate  against 
delit>erations  of  the  body,  but  they  are  right 
ready  to  Jump  on  somebody  who  may  absent 
himself  from  another  body  for  some  reason. 

My  friends.  I  am  pleading  for  the  kind  of 
democracy  you  are  fighting  for  and  for  which 
those  who  died  in  the  war  gave  their  lives. 
I  am  talking  about  a  spirit  of  real  democracy 
at  home  and  abroad — in  our  domestic  and 
In  our  foreign  affairs.  I  am  talking  about 
a  new  spirit  among  men  and  among  nations, 
an  honest,  earnest  willingness  to  be  unselfish 
if  we  can  save  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  warn  nations  against  a  repetition  of  their 
policy  after  the  last  war  when  they  thought 
not  of  keeping  their  debt  to  the  dead  but 
about  getting  new  territory,  gaining  new 
bases,  acquiring  new  trade  routes,  and  build- 
ing greater  economic  and  military  might.  I 
am  talking  about  a  spirit  that  would  make 
nations  kneel  down  around  the  council  table 
In  a  dark  hour  when  war  to  threatening,  as 
In  that  dark  hotir  In  our  own  Constitutional 
Convention,  when  It  seemed  an  Impass^  had 
been  reached  and  an  infant  could  not  be 
bom    that    might    save    the    earth    demo- 


cratically, and  Benjamin  Franklin  turned 
and  said.  "Mr.  President,  for  daya  I  have 
been  sitting  here  Itotening  to  these  discus- 
sions. I  propose  that  we  pray."  Later  he 
was  able  to  say.  "Mr.  President,  as  I  have  sat 
here  through  these  dark  hours  of  disagree- 
ment. I  watched  that  sun  behind  the  chair- 
man's desk.  There  were  many  times  when 
I  could  not  tell  whether  It  was  sinking  or 
whether  It  was  rtolng.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
with  God's  help,  I  am  sure  that  It  to  the 
rising  sun  of  a  new  nation  and  •  new  spirit 
in  the  world." 

I  got  a  letter  thto  morning  from  Col. 
Raymond  Robins,  a  great  citizen  of  the 
world,  and.  my  friends,  a  resident  of  my 
State.  He  Just  quoted  the  two  paragraphs 
from  a  poem  with  which  all  of  you  are 
familiar. 

He  dldnt  know  I  was  coming  here,  but  he 
knew  I  had  spoken  In  the  Senate,  and  you 
know  what  he  did  In  the  days  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  to  gain  recognition  for  the 
new  government,  to  enable  them  to  continue 
the  war  against  Germany,  and  how  all  of 
hto  great  efforts  were  thwarted  by  the  people 
who  didn't  want  to  make  peace — even  to 
turn  them  against  the  Germans — with  the 
new  government  in  Russia. 

"When  a  deed  is  done  for  freedom  through 

the  broad  earth's  aching  breast. 
Runs  a  thrill  of  Joy  prophetic,  trembling  on 

from  East  to  West. 
And   the  slave  where   "er  he  cowers,  feels 

the  soul  within  him  climb 
To  the  awfm  stirge   of   manhood   as   the 

energy  sublime. 
Or  a  centiu^  bursts  full  blossom  on  the 

thorny  stem  of  time. 

"Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the 
moment  to  decide 

In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood  for 
the  good  or  evil  side. 

Some  great  cause  Gcd's  new  Messiah  offer- 
ing each  the  bloom  or  blight. 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand  and  the 
sheep  upon  the  right. 

And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  twlxt  that 
darkness  and  that  light." 

We  pray  that  America  will  choose  the  good 
side  in  the  worM.     (Applatise.) 
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or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  MISSOXTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16, 1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News  Press: 

JOB   OPENINGS   AEE  GREATEST  IN    4    MONTHS 

Job  openings  listed  with  the  local  United 
States  employment  service  office,  reached  a 
new  high  thto  week  as  compared  with  fig- 
ures compiled  during  the  past  4  months. 

Unhampered  by  Government  restrictions, 
many  firms  in  the  city  have  started  adding 
to  the  number  of  personnel  In  a  drive  to 
return  to  former  production  standards.  The 
bulk  of  the  Job  openings  filed  with  the  USES 
came  from  meat  packing  plants  and  grain 
milling  companies. 

Fred  O.  Street,  supervisor  of  the  labor  sup- 
ply division  at  the  USES,  reports  that  during 
the  past  several  months  the  only  requesu 
for  employees  were  received  in  the  office  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  He  said,  however,  that 
recent  requests  for  workers  have  continued       ^ 
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to  poiir   Into  the   office  diirlng  this  entire 
week. 

Tuesday.  Jiily  »..  there  were  172  Job  open- 
ings Dated,  while  a'^«ount  today  revealed  or- 
ders for  385  workers.  "There  Is  a  demand  for 
workers  In  almost  every  type  of  occupation," 
%ii.  Street  added,    r' 
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Clear  Thinkinf  Exposes  OPA  Fallacy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


\ 


or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF    OKLAHOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived recently  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  OPA.  I  believe  one  I  have 
Just  received  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Gar- 
nett,  an  attorney  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Is  one  of  the  best  reasoned  and 
most  logical  of  the  thousands  I  have  re- 
ceived and  read  on  this  subject.  The 
author  of  this  letter  presents  clear,  co- 
gent, convincing,  and  unanswerable  ar- 
guments against  the  revival  of  OPA. 
Clear  thinking  exposes  the  fallacies  of 
OPA.  and  Mr.  Garnett  has  exposed  these 
fallacies  In  language  that  we  Americans 
can  under5;tand  and  appreciate.  I  quote 
from  Mr.  Gamett's  letter,  as  follows: 

I  urge  you  to  do  all  In  your  power  to 
prevent  Jn  the  House  the  removal  or  lim- 
itation of  any  of  the  provlblons  in  the  Senate 
blli  for  removing  certain  commodities  from 
the  price-flxlng  powers  of  the  OPA  or  cut- 
ting down  Its  powers  In  any  respect.  In  my 
•onildered  judgment  you  will  be  doing  the 
country  a  valuable  service  If  you  help  to 
restrict  the  OPA  further  or  to  eliminate  it 
entirely.  The  quicker  OPA  is  put  out  of 
existence,  the  quicker  will  our  economy  be 
stabilized.  The  current  2  weeks  of  freedom 
from  it  have  already  gone  a  long  way  In 
that  direction.  Six  weeks  more  would  re- 
store practically  normal  conditions,  even 
though  on  a  level  of  higher  prices. 

The  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand 
fixes  raiues  and  prices.  This  law  is  not  a 
precise  mathematical  formula,  but  it  is  as 
Inexorable  as  the  law  of  gravity.  When  sus- 
pended or  Interfered  with  by  statute  law,  It 
still  works  through  black  markets. 

Price  fixing  Is  an  arbitrary  method  of  mak- 
ing certain  citiaens  pay  the  living  expenses 
of  other  dtlaens.  Subsidies  make  the  tax- 
payer do  this.  Both  throw  the  economic 
organization  cut  of  Joint  and  render  It  un- 
stable. 

It  Is  azlotnatic  that  as  prices  rise  demand 
decnaaes  and  supply  is  stimulated.  A  price- 
llzlag  eeiling  holds  down  supply,  because  it 
tends  to  depress  production,  and  at  the  same 
time  It  stimulates  demand,  because  there 
will  be  more  buyers  for  a  commodity  at  the 
celling  price  than  there  would  be  at  a  higher 
price. 

SubjJdles  create  artificial  demand  because 
they  permit  prices  below  cost  to  the  producer. 
They  are  an  admission  that  government  is 
appropriating  the  property  of  the  producer 
and  to  the  extent  of  the  subsidy  donating  It 
to  other  dtlaens.  The  bill  for  this  is  paid 
by  the  taxpayers.  This  cannot  be  defended 
on  any  eoonomle  ground  nor  on  any  ground 
of  simpto  Justice.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
any  dtlcen  should  be  relieved  of  paying  his 
own  way  unless  he  Is  an  object  of  charity. 

Cases  of  Individual  hardship  resulting  from 
repeal  of  OPA  can  easily  be  found.  These 
are  played  up  by  Its  supporters.    There  has 


never  been  a  time  since  this  country  was 
founded  when  similar  cases  of  hardship  could 
not  be  found.  Certainly  the  operation  of 
OPA  results  In  as  many  and  as  dire  cases  of 
hardship  as  would  result  from  Its  repeal. 

Most  of  the  popular  support  for  the  OPA 
Is  mass  hysteria  induced  by  propaganda  put 
out  by  that  organization  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayer  plus  the  support  of  some  of 
those  who  are  now  getting  part  of  their  living 
expenses  dontfted  to  them.  The  termination 
of  it  would  save  probably  $100,000,000  a  year 
In  expenses  and  some  billions  In  sutMldles 
and  permit  some  34,C0O  people  now  on  Its 
pay  roll  to  engage  In  useful  empl03rment. 

I  have  merely  touched  on  the  subject,  but 
consideration  of  space  forbids  more.  I  may 
add  that  I  have  no  commodity  or  property 
in  any  form  for  sale  or  rent.  I  make  ray 
living  from  fees  for  legal  services,  but  I  am 
willing  to  pay  the  open-market  price  for 
what  I  need,  or  if  that  price  is  too  high,  to 
do  without. 


Opportunities  for  Service  to  Mankind — 
Yoa  and  I  Can  Help  Rid  the  World  of 
Leprosy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PKNNSTIVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16, 1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Spesiker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marics.  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Col.  G.  H.  Rarey.  United  States  Army, 
retired,  entitled.  "Oppwrtunities  for  Serv- 
ice to  Mankind — You  and  I  Can  Help  Rid 
the  World  of  Leprosy." 

This  material  presents  the  most  com- 
prehensive picture  of  the  difQculties  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
Hansen's  disease — leprosy — which  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  information  has  been 
compiled  by  long  study  and  observation  of 
those  having  the  disease  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  and  unquestionably,  the 
American  people  should  know  the  terri- 
ble ravages  and  the  sad  after  effects.  I 
feel  sure  that  study  of  this  statement  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  in  the 
public  mind  the  misunderstanding  which 
impels  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  real 
facts  to  regard  the  victims  of  Hansen's 
disease  as  persons  to  be  shunned  as  "un- 
clean." 

This  matter  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Strachan,  president. 
American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  who  states: 

The  need  for  a  real  overhaul  of  the  entire, 
so-called  rehabUitation  system  was  never 
more  manifest  than  In  the  appalling  plight 
of  victims  of  Hansen's  disease.  Here,  we  bare 
a  situation  alxiut  which,  manifestly,  the  gen- 
eral public  knows  nothing  at  all,  and  it  Is 
time  to  open  wide  tl^e  doors  of  factual  In- 
formation and  show  that  these  unfortunate 
people  should  not  be  condemned  to  a  life  of 
isolation,  misery,  and  very  often,  want,  when 
many  of  them  can  be  cured,  or,  at  least,  be- 
come arrested  cases.  This  having  been  done, 
they  are  no  more  dangerous  to  public  wel- 
fare than  would  be,  for  example,  arrested 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  or  other  communicable 
diseases. .  In  fact,  medical  research  shows 
that  even  the  doctors  themselves  agree  that 
leprosy  Is  only  feebly  communicable,  and 
there  is  little  proof  evidenced  that  would 


lend  any  weight  to  belief  but  that  those  who 
have  recovered  stUficiently  from  Hansen's 
disease  to  warrant  discharge  from  our  public 
institutions,  should  not  be  treated  exactly 
as  are  any  other  persons  or  groups  who  have 
been  rehabilitated.  A  great  public  crusade 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  truth  to  our  people, 
and  I  believe  Colonel  Rarey's  article  the  mo.'^t 
enlightening,  over-all  presentation  I  have 
yet  seen  in  that  respect. 

Colonel  Rarey's  statement  follows: 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  EEKVICE  TO    UANKIND TOU 

AND  I  CAN  HELP  RID  THE  VIORLD  OF  LEPROST 

(By  Col.  G.  H.  Rarey,  D.  S.  Army  (retired)) 
We  will  start  the  list  of  opportunities  for 
service  to  mankind  with  a  br4ef  explanation 
of  the  human  needs  and  some  of  the  unsolved 
problems  Inherent  In  one  of  the  oldest 
diseases  known  to  man.  We  will  take  a  look 
at  the  present  status  of  this  disease  and 
canvass  the  opportunities  presented  to  each 
of  us  who  enjoy  our  freedom  and  good  health, 
by  this  age-old  sickness,  and  see  what  we — 
you  and  I — can  do  to  help  supply  the  needs, 
and  solve  the  problem. 

The  modern  name  for  leprosy  Is  "Hansen's 
disease"  In  honcr  of  Gerhard  Hansen,  a  Nor- 
wegian physician,  who  Isolated  the  Bacillus 
leprae  In  1874. 

Did  you  know  that  this  disease  exists  in 
practically  every  country  In  the  world;  that 
there  are  from  3,000.000  to  6,000,000  victims 
In  all;  that  approximately  15,000.000  persona 
are  exposed  to  and  subject  to  contracting  it; 
and  that  among  Its  victims  1.200  to  twice 
that  many  are  In  the  continental  United 
States? 
While  Hansen's  disease  is  most  prevalent 
In  India,  Africa,  Burma,  China,  the  Pacific 
Islands,  including  the  Philippines  and  Japan, 
certain  parts  of  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and 
South  America,  our  home  land  is  by  qo 
means  immune  from  the  danger  of  further 
contamination.  Commercial  and  other  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  named,  presents  frequent  opportu- 
nities for  introducing  additional  germs  of  the 
disease  Into  many  of  our  States.  In  addi- 
tion, military  service  In  the  endemic  areas 
of  the  above-mentioned  countries  will  un- 
doubtedly result  In  the  contraction  of  Han- 
sen's disease  by  a  certain  number  of  our 
men,  millions  of  whom  have  served  In  such 
areas  during  World  War  11, 

Approximately  32  American  veterans  of 
the  small  war  known  as  the  Phliipplne  In- 
surrection, 1896-1902,  contracted  leprosy  as 
a  result  of  their  military  service  In  those 
Islands  during  that  period,  according  to  the 
record  of  reported  cases.  Due  to  the  long  In- 
cubation period  frequently  noted  with  the 
disease,  many  of  the  veterans  were  unaware 
of  their  misfortune  until  many  months  or 
even  years  after  their  release  from  military 
service. 

While  the  consensus  appears  to  be  that 
leprosy  Is  not  one  of  the  serious  health  prob- 
lems at  present  in  the  United  States,  a  com- 
parison of  the  estimated  number  of  victims 
of  the  disease  In  this  country,  viz,  5,000, 
with  the  number  of  patients  undergoing 
treatment  at  the  national  leprosarium, 
which  was  less  than  400  at  any  one  time  In 
1945  aDd  early  1946.  shows  that  a  large 
number  of  the  victims  are  unaccounted  for. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  neither  the  loca- 
tion or  condition  of  the  unreported  victims 
are  known.  It  is  not  clear  to  the  lay  student 
how  anyone  can  determine  and  \tate  that 
this  disease  does  not  present  a  serious  health 
problem  in  this  country.  The  estimated 
total  has  been  reported  as  being  1,200  to 
5,0C0.  If  we  reduce  the  major  estimate  by 
half,  with  a  view  to  presenting  a  conserva- 
tive picture  of  this  problem,  we  find  that 
there  are  approximately  2,100  unreported 
victims  of  Hansen's  disease  In  the  United 
States.  The  question  occurs.  Where  are  the 
xmrepoTted  sufferers?  Forty  of  our  fortyj 
eight  SUtes  have  sent  patients  to  the  United 
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States.  Marine  Hospital,  CarviUe,  La.,  our 
national  leprosarium  One  also  wonders 
how  many  of  the  unfortunate  unreported 
victims  may  be  communicating  the  disease 
to  children  and  other  persons  and  how  many 
of  the  latter  are  also  going  unreported? 

Our  common  sense  tells  us  that.  In  the 
Interests  of  the  sufferers  themselves,  their 
families,  and  the  communities  in  which  they 
live,  all  of  our  citizens  who  have  contracted 
the  disease  must  be  located  and  given  proper 
treatment;  that  all  members  of  our  medical 
profession  must  be  trained  to  diagnose  cor- 
rectly the  disease  whenever  located,  as  well 
as  to  properly  treat  and  advise  the  patient. 
However,  before  these  sick  people  can  be 
located  there  must  be  a  change  in  our  meth- 
ods of  handling  them.  A  new  approach  to 
this  problem  is  essential  and  no  good  is  ac- 
complished by  further  delay  in  recognizing 
the  fact.  The  essential  changes  required 
In  our  policy  and  methods  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  pages. 

With  reference  to  the  disease  Itself,  there 
Is  no  known  definite  and  positive  cure  for  It 
at  this  time.  Since  Hansen  isolated  the 
bacillus  in  1874,  a  great  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  grow  it  in  artificial  media,  but 
to  date  none  of  these  efforts  have  success- 
fully met  the  requirements  for  proof,  and  all 
efforts  to  inoculate  animals  with  the  germ 
have  been  unsuccessful  to  the  same  extent. 
No  scientist,  in  more  than  145  recorded  cases 
has  been  able  to  Infect  himself  or  other 
human  volunteers  by  attempted  inoculation 
of  the  germ. 

While  it  is  very  encouraging  to  note  that 
progress  is  slowly  being  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  medicine  and  methods  for  arrest- 
ing the  disease  when  applied  during  its  early 
stages,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  cultivate 
the  germ  progressively,  from  one  generation 
to  another,  for  study  and  experimentation. 
Therefore,  means  for  determining  exactly  how 
it  is  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another; 
positive  means  for  Its  arrestment;  and  the 
development  of  preventive  medicine  and 
methods  must  remain  the  principal  objects 
of  medical  research  as  well  as  the  stars  of 
hope  for  every  victim  of  this  disease. 

That  these  means  will  one  day  be  dis- 
covered by  our  scientists  Is  strongly  Indicated 
by  the  progress  they  have  made  to  date  in 
providing  treatment  now  available  In  the 
modern  leprosaria  of  the  various  countries, 
including  our  own,  which,  when  taken  In  time 
and  for  a  suflBcient  length  of  time.  Is  result- 
ing in  the  arrestment  of  the  disease  in  many 
cases  and  in  the  return  of  these  fortunate 
persons  to  a  normal  life  of  usefulness.  So, 
there  is  hope  for  our  people  afflicted  with 
Hansen's  Disease,  who  will  present  them- 
selves for  treatment.  This  fact  of  progress 
In  the  fight  against  the  ancient  scourge  must 
be  made  known  to  all  of  our  people  Including 
those  who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
have   contracted    the  disease. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  bacillus 
leprae  and  the  tuberculosis  bacillus  are  so 
nearly  alike  that  In  single  organisms,  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 
It  therefore  seems  possible  and  probable  that 
research  Into  the  cause  and  habits  of  the 
leprosy  germ.  Its  methods  of  transmission, 
etc.,  may  result  In  Improved  means  for  com- 
batting tuberculosis. 

Having  taken  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
factors  In  the  present  status  of  leprosy,  the 
question  may  occur  as  to  the  main  problems 
presented  by  this  mysterious  malady  which 
offer  definite  opportunities  for  serving  man- 
kind. Among  many  such  problems,  the  fol- 
lowing, which  are  expressed  as  needs,  are  out- 
standing : 

The  need  for  research  Into  the  cause  of  and 
method  of  transmitting  leprosy. 

The  Leonard  Wood  Memorial  (American 
Leprosy  Foundation)  is  the  main  leprosy  re- 
search agency  In  the  United  States  and  is  the 
only  agency  whose  efforts  are  devoted  strictly 
to  research  work  in  the  field  of  leprosy.    This 


vital  activity  is  dependent  upon  public  con- 
tributions for  the  funds  needed  to  carry  on 
Its  work. 

Briefly  stated,  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
the  Leonard  Wood  Memorial  are  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Its  financial  abUlty  to  leave  no  scien- 
tific step  untaken  that  holds  any  promise  of 
finding  the  ultimate  solution  to  this  age-old 
curse  of  the  human  race. 

Opportunity  for  service:  The  Imperative 
need  for  expanding  research  work  In  this  field 
with  a  view  of  advancing  the  happy  date  when 
positive  fast-acting  arrestment  and  preven- 
tive medicines  and  methods  are  found  pre- 
sents an  outstanding  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice to  mankind.  By  contributing  financial 
support  to  this  research  agency  you  will  help 
rid  the  world  of  leprosy. 

The  need  for  this  support  Is  given  special 
emphasis  and  importance  by  reason  of  the 
expected  increase  in  the  number  of  its  vic- 
tims as  a  direct  result  of  military  service  in 
leprosy-Infected  areas  during  World  War  II. 

You  may  identify  yourself  with  the  vital 
work  of  this  splendid  agency  by  sending  your 
contribution  to  the  Leonard  Wood  Memorial, 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr: 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  many  expres- 
sions of  contempt  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  been  administered.  Almost  every- 
one we  talk  to  and  almost  every  speaker 
in  the  well  of  the  House  who  has  stood 
either  for  or  against  the  OPA  has  had 
something  to  say  about  its  maladminis- 
tration, either  condemnatory  or  apolo- 
getically. But  all  seem  to  know  and 
admit  that  there  was  something  wrong 
somewhere  in  the  way  price  controls  were 
administered.  I  have  always  maintained 
that  the  principle  is  un-American  and 
therefore  wrong.  There  are  a  goodly 
number  of  the  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress who  think  this  way.  Then  there  are 
a  number  who  think  and  say  that  it 
might  have  been  necessary  and  impor- 
tant during  the  days  of  hostilities,  but 
that  it  is  not  needed  now.  Still  others 
say  except  in  very  few  instances,  OPA 
should  not  be  resurrected  from  the  dead. 
There  are  still  others  who  want  OPA 
revived  and  price  controls  placed  on 
everything.  We  all  know  that  the  longer 
bureaucrats  are  on  the  pay  roll  the 
harder  it  will  be  to  get  them  off  the 
pay  roll. 

Small  business  concerns  which  can- 
not afford  to  pay  high-powered  and  high- 
salaried  accountants,  auditors,  and  ad- 
ministrative law  experts  and  specialists, 
find  it  most  difficult  to  survive  under  OPA 
or  any  other  foim  of  planned  economy. 
The  larger  concerns  can  live  under  OPA 
regulations  better  than  the  smaller  ones. 
However,  all  have  suffered  and  the  longer 
bureaucratic  control  is  exercised  over 
people,  the  more  difficult  i.  will  be  for 
the  same  people  to  regain  the  freedom 
they  have  lost  since  bureaucracy  was  put 
In  charge  of  their  economy. 


I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  very  clear 
statement  of  what  OPA  has  done  for  a 
representative  firm  in  my  district.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  most  concise 
statements  I  have  seen.  The  letter  is 
dated  July  12,  1946.  and  follows: 

We  are  manufacturers.  We  buy  metals 
and  other  raw  materials,  OPA  has  done  four 
things  to  us: 

1.  Set  ceilings  above  prevailing  prices. 
Suppliers  immediately  raided  to  the  ceilings. 
Result:  Inflation. 

2.  Caused  mills  to  neglect  standard  mate- 
rials and  run  on  special  grades  (alloys,  etc.) 
with  their  greater  material-to-labor  ratio, 
and  consequent  greater  margin  of  profit. 
Result:  We  pay  higher  prices  for  substitute 
materials  which.  In  some  cases,  are  not  as 
good  as  standard  grades. 

3.  Made  some  much-needed  materials  Im- 
possible to  get.  Result:  Some  Items  of  our 
manufacture  are  dropped  from  our  list;  cus- 
tomers In  dire  need  and  disappointed. 

4.  Prevented  our  matching  prices  to  costs. 
Result:  We  are  forced  to  lln-lt  production. 
We  could  hire  more  men  if  this  were  cor- 
rected. 

We  need  freedom  of  action  Instead  of  con- 
trols. Please  try  to  eliminate  all  chance  of 
OPA  revival. 


American  Bar  Association  and  the  Patent 
Provisions  of  S.  1717 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  reso- 
lution submitted  to  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  members  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  during  the 
hearing  on  S.  1717: 

It  Is  respectfully  requested  that  the  Hotise 
take  favorable  action  upon  the  following 
resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion approves  the  principles  of  S.  1717  to  es- 
tablish a  Civilian  Commission  for  the  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy,  its  materials,  material 
sources,  production,  and  weapons,  and  the 
dissemination  of  Information  thereof  for  in- 
suring national  security;  and  fxirther  that  the 
association  disapproves  the  bUl:  (a)  Insofar 
as  it  fails  to  provide  for  the  review.  In 
camera  If  necessary,  by  a  oonstltutlonal 
court  upon  petition  of  an  aggrieved  party 
of  any  act,  declaration  or  failure  to  act  of 
the  commission;  and  (b)  furthermore  dis- 
approves the  patent  provisions  of  the  bill: 
(1)  relating  to  compulsory  llcenlsng;  and  (2) 
to  prohibiting  the  creation  of  patent  prop- 
erty for  certain  subject  matter." 

Patent  Provisions  or  thi  Bill 

"PATENTS    AND    INVENTIONS 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Production  and  military  uti- 
lization: 

"(1)  No  patent ,^hall  hereafter  be  granted 
for  any  Invention  or  discovery  which  is  use- 
ful solely  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  or  In  the  utilization  of  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military 
weapon.  Any  patent  granted  for  any  such 
Invention  or  discovery  Is  hereby  revoked,  and 
jtist  compensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

"  ( 2 )  No  patent  "lereaf  ter  granted  shall  con- 
fer any  rights  with  respect  to  any  Invention 
or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  such  Inven- 
tion or  discovery  Is  used  In  the  production 
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of  fissionable  material  cr  In  the  utilisation 
of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for 
a  mlliury  weapon.  Any  rights  conferred  by 
any  patent  heretofore  granted  for  any  In- 
vention or  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to 
the  extent  that  such  invention  or  discovery 
is  so  used,  and  Just  compensation  shall  be 
^made  therefor. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  has  made  or  here- 
after makes  any  Invention  or  discovery  use- 
ful In  the  production  of  nsslonable  material 
or  in  the  uUllzaUon  of  fissionable  material 
cr  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  a  report  containing 
a  complete  description  thereof,  unless  such 
Invention  or  dlscorery  Is  described  In  an 
application  for  a  patent  llUd  In  the  Patent 
OOes  by  such  pvrson  within  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  filing  of  such  report.  The  re- 
port covering  any  such  Invention  or  dls- 
coTery  shall  be  filed  en  or  befor*  whlchex-er  c»f 
the  lollowlnt  \»  »h»  latest:  (A)  Th»  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  tU  enactment  of  this  act; 
(Bl  the  »litieth  day  after  the  inm^pletion  of 
•uch  tnventi«in  <>r  discovery;  at  {C\  the  su- 
ll»lh  day  after  nuch  )>erMu\  nrst  dtacuvera  «>r 
$)rn  has  reiv  n  t,.  believe  that  stKh  lnven« 
IKxt ««  rti»*iivvi>  u  useful  in  avM>h  urvdviviioit 
ur  utilUMiUh 

"I hi  Use  «>f  tnv«niinha  fiw  rMM^^h  No 
|M»I»MI  hwvalter  ttrHlil»«t  k)\.tU  wM^ler  aiw 
imhU  *HI>  reaitevt  \\\  auy  iinehU  ., 

w>veri»  I.I  lite  MUliI  \\\*\  •wsU  im*.  .^ 

MNttvtry  )•  UMM  III  \\\*  f\muw\  ur  rfwurtt^ 
W  itltiawnaKt  MMvlIlM  Ilk  lit.  A»ia»  «mm, 
n**!  It.  ,  N     Any  ri,  ^^^ 

«»»v    »'  ;..'tei<>»»ie   n^o,  ,.,,    ,,„    „,,y  \^^ 

^•"  '•' <    «•"   I'l'tUv  »evt>HiM*  Ht 

the  eitvnt  Uuit  MWtl  IIIVlBUtM>  ^y 


**(f»  MNMttltAfy  UllttMUMI  (I)  h  shnll 
he  the  du«v  of  the  rommiiNii.m  to  detlnr* 
•ny  patent  t«»  be  alhrtfd  with  \h«'  ptiblle 
InMtMt  If  (A)  the  invthtiott  or  diwnvery 
cotrered  by  the  patent  utilirefl  or  li  ewrn- 
tlal  in  the  utillratlon  of  fliwlontthle  nmtrrlBl 
or  atomic  energy;  and  (B)  the  llcennlng  of 
such  Invention  or  discovery  under  this  sub- 
••ction  Is  nscMsary  to  effectuate  the  policies 
•XKl  purposes  of  this  act. 

-(2)  Whenever  any  patent  has  been  de- 
clared, pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  to  be 
affected  with  the  public  interest — 

"(A)  The  Commission  is  hereby  licensed 
to  use  the  Invention  or  discovery  covered  by 
such  patent  In  performing  any  of  its  pow- 
ers under  this  act:  and 

"(B)  Any  person  to  whom  a  license  has 
been  Issued  under  section  7  is  hereby 
Itoensed  to  use  the  Invention  or  discovery 
covered  by  such  patent  to  the  extent  such 
Invention  or  discovery  is  used  by  him  in 
carrying  on  the  activities  authorized  by  his 
license  under  section  7." 

The  owner  of  the  patent  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  reasonable  royalty  fee  for  any  use  of  an 
invention  or  discovery  licensed  by  this  sub- 
section. Such  royalty  fee  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  such  owner  and  the  licensee,  or  in 
the  absence  of  such  agreement  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commission. 

"(3)  No  court  ahall  have  Jurisdiction  or 
power  to  stay,  restrain,  or  otherwise  enjoin 
the  use  of  any  invention  or  discovery  by  a 
licensee,  to  the  extent  that  such  use  is  11- 
eniaed  by  paragraph  (2)  above,  on  the 
ground  of  infringement  of  any  patent.  If 
In  any  action  for  infringement  against  such 
licensee  the  court  shall  determine  that  the 
defendant  U  exercising  such  license,  the 
measure  of  damages  shall  be  the  royalty  fee 
determined  pursuant  to  this  section,  together 
with  such  costs.  Interests,  and  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court. 
If  no  royalty  fee  has  been  determined,  the 
eotfft  shall  suy  the  proceeding  until  the 
royalty  fee  Is  determined  pursuant  to  thU 
section.  If  any  stich  llcersee  shall  fall  to 
pay  such  royalty  fee,  the  patentee  may  bring 


an  action  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction for  such  royalty  fee,  together  with 
such  costs,  interest,  and  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court. 

"(d)  Acqulsitidn  of  patents:  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  purchase,  or  to  take, 
requisition,  or  condemn,  and  make  just  com- 
pensation for  (1)  any  invention  or  discovery 
which  is  useful  in  the  production  of  fission- 
able material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fission- 
able material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  mili- 
tary weapon,  or  which  utilizes  or  Is  essential 
in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy,  or  (2)  any  patent  or  patent 
application  covering  any  such  invention  or 
discovery.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall 
notify  the  Commission  of  all  applications 
for  patents  heretofore  or  hereafter  filed  which 
In  his  opinion  disclose  such  Inventions  or 
dtacuveriM  and  shall  provide  the  Commission 
•ce«M  to  all  such  applications. 

"VTU.UATION  or  ATOMIC  KNnOT 

"8««\  1.  («)  UceuM  required:  It  aha))  be 
unlawful,  eitcept  as  provided  In  aeiilona  A 
(Ml  |4I  lAl  «ur  iBi  or  6  lai,  tor  any  pemon 
tu  mwuufHotvire  *u,v  etjuipiueut  or  d*vlce  utW 
\\*u\\t  nMiUin««bU)  lutueiul  (U*  wUMUlc  eu«i|iy 
«>r  to  \iiili«0  DMUmMblii  lunieriAl  ur  mIoiuio 
rnervy  with  or  mih«>\)i  vuoh  e«|\upmri\i  ur 
devu>e,  rnvrpi  uiuter  i»uU  lit  «iV»mU»»e  wllh 
M  ih^viue  \*>k\m\  hy  the  rM»\mlwi««i\  wiiiium- 
Uiiiit  MivU  iumiMU\<uii«  ur  Miili^Miiuii 
*  *  •  •  « 

Whefe  AviivHiM  \\\\\\v\  Niiy  liti»i\«e  miHlit 

...Vt  IB  BHllllUHl  ur  U\  lu*lt>r  \\\*  MtuWlIt  ti( 

iB(W«i#fi|y,  mil  AUK  ttt  \n^*  MhUyrrvil  »>»w. 

)wMMu|i,  \\f  \\\\\p\t  itMHi^  l^mllluH  lllllllUv«|  U\ 

♦  he  eiiify  »»f  new,  rii»ely  ciwinumve  fiHeu 
pfMee  th  Hie  AeM.  the  fuliimiMiimt  l«  mii- 

♦  lu^nwnl  nhtl  di*  '^  .  tuiMUp  mith 
llreuee  «ti'  In  i  MMUltlloiin  |n 
pftvpiit  theup  iif»«vili«  ««  llip  fominisnioii,  in 
•Ottsultatloii  with  the  AUnrnev  UeiierHl,  may 
tfttermihc." 

RKABCNt 

1.  The  Comml<Blon  has  many  powers  end 
duties,  including  the  right  to  license  the 
manufacture  and  use,  for  nonmllltary  pur- 
poses, of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy 
to  applicants  who  may  be  deemed  by  the 
Commission  to  be  qualified.  One  reason  for 
refusal  of  a  license  would  be  a  finding  by 
the  Commission  that  the  grant  of  the  license 
sought  might  serve  to  maintain  or  to  fostfer 
the  growth  of  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade, 
unlawful  competition,  or  any  other  trade 
position  inimical  to  the  entry  of  competitive 
enterprises  into  the  field  (see  the  portion  of 
sec.  7  quoted  above).  No  court  review  Is 
provided. 

2.  The  bill  places  important  areas  of  tech- 
nical development  wholly  outside  the  patent 
law.  In  providing  that  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries relating  to  the  production  of  fis- 
sionable material  and  atomic  weapons  shall 
not  be  patented  (sec.  11  (a) .  subdivisions  (l) 
and  (2) ) .  and  In  providing  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  any  patents  and  applications  covering 
any  atomic  energy  inventions  (sec.  11  (d)), 
the  bill  unwisely  destro3:8  the  impetus  to 
progress  contemplated  and  authorized  by 
article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution.  Tre- 
mendous fiuther  potential  developments  in 
those  fields  are  to  be  anticipated.  Such  de- 
velopments should  be  encouraged  to  the 
maximum.  No  reason  is  apparent  to  justify 
treating  inventions  relating  to  atomic  energy 
differently  from  other  Inventions;  and  every 
reason  which  Justified  the  application  of  the 
patent  system  to  other  Inventions  applies  • 
with  equal  force  to  Inventions  relating  to 
atomic  energy. 

The  promotion  of  progress  in  this  field,  as 
In  other  fields  of  science  and  engineering. 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  operating  within 
the  framework  of  the  established  patent  law. 
Granting  that  the  matter  of  atomic  energy 
Is  of  vast  consequence,  we  should  not  assume 
that  a  radically  new  Invention  should  require 
different  treatment  with  respect  to  the  pat- 


ent law,  which  was  designed  to  deal  with 
radically  new  departures  and  has  always  suc- 
cessfully done  so. 

3.  The  bill  alms  (Rept.  No.  1211.  p.  26) 
"to  provide  inventors  with  financial  induce- 
ments, in  lieu  of  patent  rights."  Thus  man- 
datory reports  of  certain  atomic  inventions 
are  required  (sec.  11  (a)  (3));  patents  re- 
lating to  certain  atomic  inventions  are  barred 
(sec.  11  (a)  sub.  (1)  and  (2));  all  atomic 
energy  inventions  and  patents  are  subject  to 
condemnation  (sec.  11  (d));  and  all  patents 
relating  to  the  utilization  of  atomic  energy 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  permitted,  are 
subject  to  compulsory  licensing  (sec  11  (c) ) . 
To  offset  these  provisions,  a  Patent  Com- 
pensation Boiird  l-T  fstablishef'  to  determine 
awards  and  reasonable^ royalties.  Such  ar- 
rangements are  deemed  far  le.>^a  likely  to  y 
stimulate  progress  effectively  than  would  op- 
eration of  the  patent  lyattnv  Destruction 
of  patents  In  this  fle)d  cftn  only  serv«  to  re- 
move M  valuable  spur  to  progreas. 

4  Normal  |>Mtent  prucedures  are  not  inciin- 
slatent  wi!h  the  maimmance  of  aecrtcy 
where  reijtiirfd  for  security  reMous.  ae«r««y 
uitlera  s»i»peiulimi  priMiecuUui^  (B  B.  ee«. 
4«Wi  h*ve  nuiMUmed  effectively  throvighom 
ihe  w*r,  Hiul  the  name  pr<H'ed\«re  pu«iinue« 
u»  be  «y«il)abie  De«irwium  *iu)  eUmiiiii* 
iiuii  uf  iiMieuiii  "iM  eUminnle  \\*U  wt  ()i«* 
»»l»»»\ire  \\i  TP*\fMp\\  iuf^vrm*MtM\"  iHepI, 
Nu   in)).  i>  ttH),  u  ilieieMe  \Miue«»e«M^iy 

Th«»  m^miim  of  imeiiu  m  m\  m  nu  \\w\^\\* 

•l«»eii»  Wllh  '•I'l.t.'pMMit^  »NtHtM  Bf  »»»e  duV« 

«..u\  I.  |.i.  I..  I  rtittiihiit  Uie  (m|iMvi  uj  »H<leii» 
UMlly  tlitnit»>i>niK  •t'liyillen  ii«|  OnrtlM  Vt 
HmMirrtH  Nlt^Hlf,  HM  U.  B  it,  Ut  •  0.  I, 
P  W  aii.  B)>1,  fiHititiile  tl  niiri  HVinvnilUe* 
citetl )  Atcui-diiiBly.  the  forblddlim  «hd  «!•• 
Btruciiott  of  palehls  on  any  such  basis  (e 
Uhhecessary:  Oovernment  policing  and  rpgu- 
latlon  would  suffice  to  accomplish  all  that  Is 
necessary  along  this  line. 

5.  The  provisions  of  section  11  (c)  (2)  (A), 
licensing  the  Commission  to  use  patented 
inventions  relating  to  nonmllltary  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  11  (c)  (3)  denying  Injunctive  relief 
against  the  Commission,  are  unnecessary. 
The  Government,  by  existing  statute,  already 
possesses  ample  power  to  practice  any  pat- 
ented inventions  for  governmental  purposes, 
and  Is  not  subject  to  injunction  in  respect 
thereto. 

6.  Compulsory  licensing  of  all  patents  re- 
lating to  nonmllltary  utilization  of  atomic 
energy  (sec.  11  (c) )  is  highly  objectionable. 
As  to  licenses  to  the  Government,  see  the 
paragraph  Immediately  above.  As  to  private 
agencies  operating  in  this  fit.d,  there  is  no 
more  and  no  different  reason  fcvoring  com- 
pulsory licensing  than  In  any  other  field  of 
Invention.  The  association  has  consistently 
opposed  proposals  of  compulsory  licensing  of 
patents.  (See  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  vol.  53.  pp.  72, 
672,  673;  vol.  54.  p.  64;  vol.  60,  p.  133;  vol.  63,' 
pp.  172.  173;  vol.  65,  p.  104;  vol.  67,  p.  135;  vol. 
68,  p.  153.) 


Frank  J.  P.  deary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1946 
Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  Prank  J.  P. 
Cleary,  oldest  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  retired  after 
64  years  of  service.    He  will  be  missed 
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by  Ills  many  friends  and  especially  those 
on  Capitol  Hill.  We  wish  him  well  and 
may  God  in  His  wisdom  bestow  upon 
him  His  richest  blessings  and  may  he 
have  many  more  useful  years  ahead  of 
him. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  poem  en- 
titled "Frank  Cleary,"  by  Horace  C.  Car- 
lisle, who  for  many  years  has  served  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  the  oflBce  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  and  who,  it  is  believed  by 
many,  has  earned  the  title  of  poet  laure- 
ate of  Congress  because  of  his  inspiring 
poems  which  have  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  from  time  to  time; 

FRANK  CLBAItT 

The  frent  Agriculture  Department 

Has  never  h«d  in  its  employ 
A  man  more  devottd  to  duty. 

One  who  In  It  took  greater  Joy, 
Than  did  the  congenial  H-anlt  Cleary. 

Who  Jor  ntty-fi  ur  happy  yeart 
WiV»  tH'\inie<l  M  no  «»rdu\«ry 

MAI)  by  )\U  oQworkert  mdI  peer*. 

Fvow  niKieen  ui  ieveuiy,  rtmly, 

Thl»  uvie  henelwolor  tH'MUl  )>• 
\\'\\\\\\  II)  ilAe  pv»»virtUoe  »vt  duly, 

l>>«i  UttMe  wtu  \\\\^*  iNiDitlil  U\HI\  ht— 
He  Mrvn  lilvW  MiiMl  «(  %»U»<im\|, 

AimI  lii^tt  h«  uie  )Mt,  nrt  0Mir» 

Bui  \\\w\\  \\ffmvp\\  ii«i  u»  iiHli>e, 

\W  iMiiM  hrtve  \m\  r<<r  hU  life  nlonittt 

"Kwii  till  kt»»»iMi\i  on,  htTiiiim  <<n  '— 
Me  rmiiifully  ruiu»wfd  ihk  roiuoipiu^e, 

Ai  tollnNVS  I  he  suiirine  Ihe  dawn— 
Tlie  Ooldeii  WuIp  he  loved  In  prncllct 

tn  rvery thing  he  tried  to  do- 
Yea,  "likewise  do  ye  unto  others 

As  ye'd  have  them  do  unto  you." 

— Worore  C.  Carttile, 


General  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NED  R.  HEALY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1946 

Mr.  HEALY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  I 
study  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  general  housing  bill  the 
more  convinced  I  become  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  Congress  to  pass  this  bill 
before  adjourning  for  the  summer  recess. 
It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
New  York  Times,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
has  urged  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives take  speedy  action  on  this  bill.  A 
copy  of  the  editorial  follows: 

CENER.\L    HOUSING   BILL    NEEDED 

Near  the  top  of  this  Nation's  list  of  urgent 
necessities  are  places  to  live — homes  for  re- 
turning veterans,  millions  of  homes  for  fam- 
ilies now  living  under  slum  conditions.  The 
Wagner-EUender-Taft  housing  bill,  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  stuck  in 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
is  a  practical  and  thoroughgoing  attempt  to 
meet  this  need.  It  attacks  the  problem  on 
all  fronts.  Over  a  10-year  period  it  proposes 
to  stimulate  the  construction  of  at  least  12,- 
600,000  family  dwelling  units  in  urban  areas. 
If  we  allow  an  average  of  three  and  a  half 
persons  to  a  family,  this  would  be  equivalent 
to  rehousing  about  one-third  of  the  present 
population  of  the  United  States. 


About  one-tenth  of  this  total  would  be 
public  housing.  The  other  nine-tenths  would 
be  privately  constructed,  with  the  backing 
of  various  Incentives.  The  area  between 
public  and  private  housing  is  sharply  marked 
off.  There  is  no  possible  competition  t>e- 
tween  them.  Federal  aid.  rising  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  »135,00O.0OO  a  year  and  backed  by 
local  subsldiers  in  the  form  of  tax  exemption, 
would  go  only  to  those  who  would  otherwise 
be  compelled  to  live  in  physically  and  moraUy 
imwholesome  dwellings.  The  bill  specifi- 
cally requires  that  "private  enterprise  shall 
be  encouraged  to  serve  as  large  a  part  of 
the  total  ne<«d  as  it  can." 

In  brief,  the  bill  creates  a  new  National 
Housing  Agency,  taking  in  all  national  hous- 
ing unita  under  one  rool;  provides  for  re- 
search, market  analysis  and  local  planning: 
streamlines  existing  Federal  avenclea  In- 
tended to  atlmulate  private  Investment  In 
housing;  offeis  llberallaed  luortgHge  Ituur- 
ance  to  aid  low-income  families;  expands  the 
l»»w.renl  ptiblio.hi>u»ing  program;  deftnes 
condltlt^na  under  whloh  local  oommunltlt<a 
ran  a»orrl«ln  their  needs  and  qutthly  lor  aid; 
oners  Umiu  un<l  ku\n)l  grants  tor  inrm  im< 
)UH>veinenl*;  innkt's  kpei'lal  piovisums  lor  veV« 
erAus;  and  in  <uher  v^Mys  »irivM  (o  kee(i  a 
|mt|MN'  NIanee  heiween  pi^M^mt  and  rutui^ 
naMIs  Mild  beiw«vn  itriVMie  snd  |nih)io  enier< 
prise 

This  hill  hM  tteen  ohmiut^ied  in  the  Hnuse 
oonuniiiee,  und  H  i»  )«i«*inie  ihsi  ii  will  \\\\\ 
|^«M  hetnii»  tSmgiess  ndlouuii  We  htMleve 
ihni  (rtliur*  lo  w\  nn  11 1"  this  inniiih 

wuuld  sil  )M«li  Ute  huvisit<».  (M.^iAiii, 


•    Booby*Trap  Dilli 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude the  following  timely  editorial  from 
the  July  8  edition  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American: 

BOOBT-TRAP  BILLS 

There  are  three  bills  pending  In  Congress 
which  had  better  be  laid  aside  until  the  heat 
of  summer — and  of  left-wing  New  Deal  prop- 
aganda— subsides. 

One  is  the  national  health  bill,  which 
would  establish  socialized  medicine  under 
Federal  domination. 

The  second  is  a  bill  to  create  a  National 
Science  Foundation,  which  would  regiment 
all  inquiry  in  the  fields  of  physical  sciences 
under  a  powerful  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  third  is  the  McMahon  bill  for  the 
control  of  atomic  energy,  which  would  de- 
stroy the  historic  and  fruitful  Incentive  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
the  patent  laws  and  would  make  our  labo- 
ratories mere  workshops  of  world  socialism 
allied  to  Russian  communism. 

These  bills,  as  their  common  subject  mat- 
ter indicates,  are  closely  related  to  one  an- 
other. 

Each  of  them  Is  full  of  dangor  and  deceit. 

They  are  separate  but  interlocking  parts 
of  a  single  pattern. 

None  of  them  Is  being  presented  to  Con- 
gress or  to  the  people  on  Its  honest  merits. 
If  it  has  any;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  atomic- 
energy  bill  at  least,  positive  efforts  are  being 
made  to  conceal  the  truth. 

Probably  few  persons  would  recognize  the 
national-health  bill  for  what  It  U  under 
the  dls^ising  title  that  It  now  bears. 


It  Is  not  before  Congress  now  In  its  origi- 
nal form. 

It  was  first  presented  as  a  section  of  the 
so-called  general -welfare  bill,  sponsored  by 
Senators  Wacnex.  of  New  York,  and  Mukrat, 
of  Montana,  and  Representative  Dingell.  of 
Michigan. 

The  PAC,  the  Communists,  and  numerous 
other  left-wing  elements  were  its  vehement 
supporters. 

But  the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill,  on 
Inspection,  proved  to  t>e  such  a  monstrosity 
that  even  the  New  Deal  lost  hope  of  its  en- 
actment. 

Its  sociallBed  medicine  section  wu  there- 
fore abstracted  and  sent  to  Congreas  as  the 
national  health  bill  with  an  Inaccurate 
Presidential  meenge  blaiMUy  assert  lug  that 
it  Is  not  a  soclaltaed  nadletne  bill,  an  as- 
sertion which  the  text  of  the  bill  Itself  dis- 
proves. 

The  National  Science  Pottndatlon  bill 
would  enable  the  VMeral  Oovernmeut  to 
commandeer  the  equipment  and  arrvloea  of 
every  m-ienHftc  laboratory  In  the  country. 
inoUuliiig  all  colleges  and  untver»iiies  snd 
uriVtUe  indumnes,  an^l  would  tsiahlwih  a 
Federal  numopoly  i4  any  and  all  |»«(enls  In 
the  (irveiopmeiu  of  whivh  any  |(^er«l  mvmey 
lUlghi  he  ii.iorcl 

The  K*  uergy  biu  has  iwu  niaj^tr 

fwuUs 

11  woutfl  \\\\\  aiMMtluie  t\\\\\t\A  «4  atamla 
enemv  in  the  hsinU  n(  a  tmaU  oIvHImi.  i 
or  svifniikU,   enfUMtliiii   «he   nstUM 
ren»e  loive*  enillflv 

In  IhlM  nhese,  ihe  hill  is  enihUMaslieaUy 
»v4»|»i"ved  ny  the  leU'Wing  erlenlieis  whtt 
want  lit  share  ell  MUmuc  kiiuwledgt  wuh 
Soviet  ttunsla  Ml  ont**, 

rtte  bill  would  likewlH  wld  the  eKtattnt 
^  IMtent  syatem.  belitR  Klmllsr  In  this  i-e«|>ect 
/^  to  the  Natlnnal  Bclenre  Foundation  bill. 

In  A  recent  secret  eesslon  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repreaent- 
atlves.  Mr.  Condor  C.  Henry  nppesrcd  ns  an 
expert  witness  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Henry  was  for  17  years  the  chief  ex- 
aminer of  patent  applications  In  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  and  for  5  years  was 
Assistant  United  States  Patent  Commissioner. 

As  a  witnes!!.  he  represented  both  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Patents,  being  a  member  of 
the  committee's  national  advisory  council. 

Discussing  six  pages  of  the  McMahon  bill 
pertaining  to  patents  alone,  Mr.  Henry  said : 

"By  removing  the  Incentive  provided  by 
our  patent  laws  the  bill  is  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  anything  known  in  our  history. 

"The  only  parallel  I  can  find  to  it  is  a 
Soviet  patent  law." 

This  testimony — which  the  New  Deal  has 
tried  to  suppress  in  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee — is  applicable  to  all  three  of 
the  pending  bills. 

The  national  health  bill,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  bill  and  the  McMahon 
bUl  are  all  portions  of  the  persistent  attempt 
that  Is  being  made  under  unscrupulously 
false  pretenses  to  sovietlze  the  United  States 
by  means  of  misrepresented  legislation  in 
Congress. 


Should  We  Merge  the  Army  and  Nary? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'      Wednesday.  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
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debate  on  the  American  Forum  of  the 
Air  June  25,  1946: 

AHifotmcn.  What  kind  of  military  eaUb- 
lishment  should  we  have?  Is  the  present 
Army-Navy  set-up  adequate?  Should  we 
merge  the  Army  and  Navy? 

Once  again,  the  v)UI  Issue  of  the  week, 
dtacuaacd  on  your  American  Forum  of  the 
Air.     (Applause  I       i- 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
From  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  your  Nation's 
Capital,  Mutual  proudly  presents  America's 
pioneer  public  servlpe  radio  propram,  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air,  founded  18  years 
ago  by  Theodore  Granlk,  attorney  and  moder- 
ator. The  Forum  presents  every  Tuesday 
night  at  this  time  the  viul  issue  of  the  week, 
both  sides  of  that  Issue,  and  the  men  who 
effect  the  decisions. 

And  now  here  Is  your  Chairman.  Theodore 
Granik. 

Chairman  Granik  Gocd  evening. 
President  Truman's  message  to  Congress 
outlining  a  plan  for  unmcatlon  of  the  armed 
forces  makes  this  subject  once  again  a  vital 
issue.  The  question  of  unlflcatlon  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces,  affecting  as  It 
does  our  nattonai  welfare,  has  been  argued  for 
many  years.  During  the  war,  cooperation 
between  the  three  branches  of  our  military 
reached  a  high  stage  of  perfection.  As  a 
restilt.  any  formal  proposal  for  merger  was 
relegated  to  the  future. 

The  President's  most  recent  message  would 
eliminate  one  debatable  point — a  single  Chief 
of  Staff  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
Instead,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  to  con- 
tinue in  the  proposed  reorganization  under 
a  civilian  cabinet  member. 

This  evening  you  will  hear  debated  the 
opposing  views  qf  the  Army  and  Navy  on 
unlflcatlon.  The  Navy  feels  that  each 
branch  of  the  military  service  should  be  a 
separate  Department,  and  that  each  should 
have  iu  own  Secretary  In  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

Another  highly  controversial  subject  is  the 
status  of  Naval  Aviation.  If  air,  land,  and 
sea  are  to  have  equal  sutas  in  the  new 
Department  of  National  Defense,  what  will 
happen  to  Naval  Aviation?  Will  it  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Army  Air  Forces?  Will  there 
be  Air  Forces  control  of  aircraft  carriers? 
These  are  questions  which  Navy  spokesmen 
claim  must  be  fully  analyzed  to  undersund 
the  magnitude  of  the  proposed  merger. 

Those  who  favor  unification  point  cut  that 
these  beneflts  must  be  considered:  Economy 
of  op. ration:  the  Inter-related  training  of 
personnel:  and  coordinated  planning. 

The  petition  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
new  Department  of  National  Defense  is  also 
a  point  of  disagreement.  The  Army  and  Navy 
take  differing  positions  as  to  where  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  fits,  since  the  new  Department 
will  have  only  three  major  subsections:  Air, 
land  and  sea. 

This  evening  we  have  invtt«d  four  con- 
grcpslunal  authorities  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion: "Should  we  merge  the  Army  and  Navy?" 
And  now  here  are  the  speakers.  First,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
former  Admiral  Thokas  C.  Haxt.  Senator 
Hakt: 

Senator  H-*«t.  I  oppose  the  merger  of  the 
Army  and  Havy  because  any  advantages  pos- 
sible to  the  Nation  would  be  ftr  outweighed 
by  tb3  future  disadvantages.  Of  those  dis- 
advantages. I  particularly  deplore  the  full 
separation  of  the  Army's  ground  forces  and 
air  components.  There  la  less  reason  for  that 
separation  now  than  there  was  before  the 
war.  because  the  massed  air  attacks  which 
comprise  area  bombing  are  things  of  the  past. 
The  future  essential  employment  of  the 
Army's  air  eomponents  must  be  in  close  co- 
operation with  troops,  maintaining  control 
o*  the  air,  handling  airborne  troops,  and 
direct  tactical  iMe.  To  that  end,  intimate 
and  close  saaoeUtion  of  ground  and  air  ccm- 
ponenta  must  obtain  throughout  peace  and 


war.  Otherwise,  our  entire  Army  will  de- 
teriorate, just  as  the  Navy  would  go  down  If 
its  air  components  were  separated  from  It. 
That  is  what  happened  to  the  British,  and  we 
should  not  copy  that  error. 

A  large  part  of  the  motivation  behind  en- 
tire Army  and  Navy  merger  project  comes 
from  the  effort  of  the  Army  Air  Force  to  sep- 
arate, duplicate,  and  swallow.  '  Apart  from 
the  merace  to  the  Navy,  the  most  dangerous 
feature  of  the  proposed  merger  lies  right  In 
that  proposed  divorcement  of  the  Army  Air 
from  its  ground  forces. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Hakt.  Next,  the  Representative  from  West 
Virginia,  who  Introduced  the  first  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  calling  for 
unification  of  our  armed  forces.  Jemnings 
Randolph.    Congressman  Randolph. 

Representative  Randolph.  Mr.  Granik, 
bitter  experience  makes  ua  realize  that  iml- 
ficatlon  of  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces 
under  a  single,  and  of  course  civilian,  execu- 
tive department  is  the  safest  and  surest 
guarantee  of  security.  Now  we  must  profit 
from  our  shortcomings  in  the  last  war.  Con- 
sider the  costly  delays,  tragic  duplications, 
endless  disputes,  end  unwarranted  wastages. 
Theae  occurred  not  only  In  the  top  level 
strategy  in  Washington,  but  In  uneconomical 
use  of  our  manpower,  raw  materials,  produc- 
tion, and  transportation,  because  no  single 
agency,  other  than  the  President,  could  di- 
rect, reconcile,  and  balance  the  numerous 
and  complicated  requirements  and  plans  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

The  brilliant  record  of  our  armed  forces  is 
all  the  more  amazing  when  we  consider  how 
long  after  Pearl  Harbor  it  took  to  get  Into 
full  military  and  industrial  operation.  Such 
a  period  of  preparation  cannot  be  counted  on 
if  we  are  to  have  another  and  a  final  war. 
Such  successful  cooperation  as  was  achieved 
between  the  armed  forces  under  pressure  of 
national  emergency,  by  patriotic  military  and 
civilian  leaders,  serves  to  emphasize  the  ur- 
gency of  instituting  by  law  a  system  of  de- 
fense with  the  greatest  likelihood  of  success. 
Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man Randolph.  Next,  a  member  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  Representative  P.  Edward 
HtBEBT.    Congressman  Hebxrt. 

Representative  Hkbeht.  The  so-called 
merger  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  proposed  by  President  Truman  is  a 
misnomer.  It  fails  to  accomplish  Its  ex- 
pressed purpose  by  reducing  the  status  of  the 
present  Cabinet  members  who  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  superim- 
poses on  these  positions  a  so-called  Civilian 
Defense  Secretary,  who  then  takes  unto  him- 
self the  powers  not  only  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but 
also  takes  over  the  powers  and  Jurisdiction 
of  a  separate  Air  Force. 

In  the  national  security  and  the  future 
protection  of  this  Nation  against  invasion 
or  a  common  enemy,  any  effort  to  increase 
the  power  and  effectiveness  of  one  armed 
branch  of  the  service  to  the  detriment  and 
eventual  destruction  of  the  other  is  unde- 
sirable, impractical.  Illogical,  and  untenable. 
As  long  as  wars  are  fought  there  will  be  need 
for  the  foot  soldier  to  occupy  the  land  after 
it  has  been  captured  from  the  enemy.  As 
long  as  the  transportation  of  men  and  mate- 
riel Is  •  requisite  of  war  there  shall  be  need 
of  a  Navy  to  deliver  the  goods. 

The  functions  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
separate  and  distinct  and  require  each  unto 
themselves  peculiar  talents.  The  United 
States  has  never  lost  a  war,  and  through  all 
the  wars  of  success  it  always  had  a  separate 
and  distinct  Army  and  Navy.  So  why  break 
up  a  winning  combination  and  merge  it  into 
an  unknown  fusion? 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man lUsBrr.  And  now  a  Congressman  from 
Wisconsin,  a  member  of  the  committee  In- 
vestigating the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster,  Fkanx 
B,  Kzxrx.    Congressman  Kezfe. 


Representative  Kestt.  Mr.  Granik.  having 
served  for  months  as  a  member  cf  the  com- 
mittee investigating  the  Pearl  Harbor  disas- 
ter, I  believe  I  can  state  with  assurance  that 
one  of  the  major  conclusions  that  must  t)e 
drawn  is  that  there  mtist  be  a  unified  direc- 
tion of  our  land,  sea,  and  air  forces.  The 
principle  of  luiifled  command  in  theaters  of 
operation  la  agreed  upon  as  sound  by  all  cur 
military  leaders,  even  those  who  have  op- 
posed the  creation  of  a  single  department  for 
all  of  our  armed  forces  here  In  Washington. 
If  the  land-sea-air  war  needs  unity  of  direc- 
tion In  the  theaters,  it  needs  xinlty  of  direc- 
tion here  in  Washington. 

The  proposal  for  unification  of  the  armed 
services  now  before  the  Congress  preserves 
the  integrity  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  rec- 
ognizes legislatively  what  every  American 
knows  is  true,  that  air  power  is  coequal  with 
land  and  sea  power.  Unification  of  the 
armed  services  does  not  mean  the  destruction 
of  the  Navy  or  Its  magnificent  Marine  Corps, 
but  does  mean  that  there  shall  be  coordina- 
tion and  unification  of  command  at  the  seat 
of  government  of  all  forces  upon  which  the 
security  of  our  Nation  so  vitally  depends. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  gentlemen. 
There  we  have  the  Issues,  and  the  sides  are 
clearly  drawn.  And  now  to  start  our  discus- 
sion, gentlemen,  your  views  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  heart  of  this  question  concerns  the 
coequal  status  of  the  Air  Forces.  Congress- 
man Randolph,  just  how  do  the  Air  Forces 
fit  into  this  picture? 

Representative  Randolph.  Mr.  Granik.  Rep- 
resentative Hebzrt  speaks  about  the  neces- 
sity, if  we  are  to  fight  another  war,  of  the 
foot  soldier.  He  speaks  about  the  necessity  ' 
for  a  Navy  to  deliver  the  goods.  Yet  he  makes 
no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  Air  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  the  first  line  of  defense 
in  any  war  that  we  may  fight  in  the  future. 
Now  let's  see.  A  coequal  status  of  land, 
sea,  and  air  forces  means  Just  that.  We  do 
not  bury  the  Navy.  We  only  lift  the  Air 
•  Forces  to  a  parity  with  land  and  sea  forces 
and  that,  gentlemen,  Is  what  the  country 
desires. 

Senator  Hart.  Congressman  Randolph,  I 
take  it  that  you  mean  that  this  Department 
of  Air  shall  Include  the  Navy's  Air;  Is  that 
right? 

Representative  Randolph.  I  think  that 
Congressman  Keefe  Is  Just  ready  with  that 
response. 

Representative  Kezfe.  I  expected  that  ques- 
tion to  be  asked.  It  seems  to  me  that  any-" 
one  who  Is  familiar  with  the  plan  must  have 
the  answer  himself,  because  it  is  clearly  em- 
bodied in  the  plan  and  contemplates  that 
the  Air  of  the  Navy,  with  Its  carrier-based 
planes,  shall  remain  with  the  Navy.  The  only 
question  that  is  Involved  Is  whether  or  not 
the  Navy  shall  take  over  the  function  of 
operating  land-based  aircraft,  I  think  that 
Is  a  function  for  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  strip  the  Navy  of  its 
protective  forces,  so  far  as  its  carrier  forces 
are  concerned. 

Senator  Hart.  Then  you  do  not  believe  that, 
this  Is  to  be  all-inclusive?  Does  It  occur 
to  you  that  In  this  war,  and  probably  in  the 
future,  the  Navy  Air  Forces,  since  the  water 
of  this  world  is  70  percent  of  the  entire  earth, 
if  we  are  going  to  be  properly  defended,  will 
be  quite  as  large  as  the  Army  Air  Forces? 

Representative  Keefe.  It  has  never  so  oc- 
curred to  me  imder  this  plan,  if  I  may  answer 
your  quesUon.  Senator  Hart,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  the  plan.  "Diere  is  no 
need  of  building  up  straw  men  here  for  the 
purpose  of  argumenU  iu  order  to  knock  these 
straw  men  down. 

Representative  Hubert.  May  I  Interrupt? 
I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  that  abou{  straw 
men.  because  I  saw  a  great  haystack  around 
you  when  you  were  talklrg. 

Representative  Keefx.  Perhaps  not  straw. 
It  is  all  right  for  you  to  refer  to  It  as  hay. 

Representative  HtBERT.  You  appreciate  that 
In  my  part  of  the  country,  straw  is  hay. 
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I  want  to  answer  both  you  and  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. To  begin  with,  of  course,  I  did  not 
specify  In  my  opening  statement  the  Air 
Forcer*  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  as  one  sep- 
arate'and  distinct  body,  because  the  Army 
Air  Force  has  Its  job  to  do  with  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  Air  Force  has  its  Job  to  do  with 
the  Navy.     It  Is  part  of  It. 

Representative  Keeps.  Let's  get  to  the  hay- 

Bt&Ck: 

Representative  Hkbfrt.  I  am  sure  I  won't 
find  your  needle  In  It. 

It  would  be  very  Interesting  for  you  to 
know — perhaps  you  do  know  already  and 
maybe  you  wanted  to  bring  It  out  but  I  will 
bring  It  out  now :  Do  you  know  that  the  ton- 
nage alone  In  the  Pacific  War  revealed  that 
the  Navy — and  I  am  giving  these  only  In 
round  figures  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
standing— sank  2,125,000  tons  of  Japanese 
shipping,  a  total  of  23  percent  plus,  as  com- 
pared to  the  Army's  600,000,  or  6JB8.  In  the 
merchant  shipping,  the  Navy  sank  1,5C0,000 
tons — I  am  talking  of  Navy  aircraft  as  com- 
pared with  Army  aircraft — and  Army  air- 
craft sank  500,000  tons.  Of  the  major  com- 
bat vessels,  the  Navy  sank  569,000  tons — let 
me  finish  this,  Mr.  Granik,  because  this  is 
very  interesting — and  the  Army  sank  only 
19,000. 

I  think  we  should  reverse  the  position. 
Instead  of  the  whale  swallowing  Jonah,  you 
would  have  Jonah  swallow  the  whale. 

Representative  Keefe.  Mr.  H^bebt,  those 
figures  are.  Indeed,  very  Interesting,  but 
they  prove  nothing.  It  is  a  fact,  Is  it  not, 
that  you  had  unification  of  the  services  in 
the  Pacific?  Those  same  forces  that  you  are 
talking  about,  that  did  such  a  magnificent 
job.  were  operating  under  a  unification  of 
command  in  the  field. 

Senator  Hart.  Oh.  no;  they  were  not. 
What  about  General  Arnold's  insisting  on 
commanding  all  the  B-29's  all  over  the 
Pacific  right  from  his  desk  In  Washington? 
Do  you  call  that  unity  of  command? 

Representative  Randolph.  I  should  like  to 
say  that,  of  course,  the  best  bricks  are  made 
with  straw,  and.  of  course.  Congressman 
Keefe  will  do  his  part  in  presenting  the  argu- 
ments. 

We  agree  that  land-based  aircraft,  which 
you  apparently  depreciate  In  World  War  11, 
would  be  preeminent  if  we  have  World  War 
m.  What  would  be  the  place.  Senator  Hart, 
of  land-based  aircraft  In  another  war?  You 
have  said  that  bombings  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.    That  was  In  your  opening  statement. 

Senator  Hart.  All  right,  how  do  ycu  like 
General  Arnold's  statement? 

Representative  Randolph.  I  like  It  fine.  I 
am  for  General  Arnold. 

Senator  Hart.  All  right,  last  February  he 
published  In  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine. "Of  great  potential  Importance  is  the 
long-range  ground-to-ground  guided  missile. 
This  will  be  the  strategic  long-range  bom- 
bardment airplane  of  the  future."  That  is 
from  General  Arnold.    He  said  It  repeatedly. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  someone 
on  that  side.  Why  should  the  Army  Air 
Corps  seek  to  duplicate  In  those  weapon^ 
rockets,  guided  missiles,  what  is  really  flying 
ordnance,  what  is  being  done  by  another  or- 
ganization? You  say  you  don't  like  duplica- 
tion.    How  about  that? 

Representative  Randolph.  Won't  you  speak 
*o  him  about  duplication  in  a  vote  he  just 
cast?    Won't     you    do     that,    Congressman 

KEEFE? 

Representative  Keefe.  We  will  get  to  that 
In  a  few  minutes.  If  you  want  to  talk  about 
duplication,  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  am 
exceedingly  Interested  In  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  take  the  position  for  unlflcatlon 
of  command.  I  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand. Admiral,  why  It  Is  that  the  services 
cf  the  Medical  Corps,  the  services  of  hospital- 
ization, the  services  of  procurement — which 
draw  speciflcatlons  of  rockets,  for  example, 
where  the  Army's  specification  will  be  4»4 


Inches,  perhaps,  and  the  Navy's  wUl  be  4% 
inches,  so  that  they  cannot  be  used  with  the 
same  projection  material — should  be  dupli- 
cated. If  we  are  going  to  fire  rockets  In  the 
next  war,  or  any  other  kind  of  missiles,  why 
is  it  that  imlflcatlon  of  command  could  not 
have  unification  of  speciflcatlons,  so  that  we 
would  not  have  this  tremendous  duplication 
that  we  now  have,  and  which  we  experienced 
In  the  last  war? 

Senator  Hart.  As  far  as  the  Air  Forces  are 
concerned,  you  might  search  for  your  answer 
In  the  fact  that  the  Army  Air  Corps  during 
this  last  war  insisted  upon  duplicating  such 
facilities  as  medical,  legal,  and  chaplains. 
They  even  had  to  have  their  own  chaplains. 

Representative  Keefe.  I  think  that  is  a 
case  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black,  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  solves  nothing. 
But  here  is  the  type  of  duplication  I  am 
talking  about,  where  I  am  told  very  authori- 
tatively that  on  Okinawa  the  competition 
between  the  two  services  was  so  severe  that 
they  had  to  draw  a  line  dow^n  through  the 
center  of  that  island,  and  in  combat  the 
Army  took  the  west  side  and  the  Navy  took 
the  east  side,  so  to  speak,  and  a  Marine  avia- 
tor who  needed  a  quonset  hut  that  was  right 
across  the  line  on  the  Army  side  couldn't  get 
It  because  that  belonged  to  the  Army  and 
was  subject  to  Army  regulations. 

Senator  Hart.  There  is  a  lot  of  volume  to 
that. 

Representative  Keefe.  It  is.  true,  isn't  it. 
Admiral?     You  were  there. 

Senator  Hart.  No;  and  neither  were  you. 

Representative  Keefe.  I  thought  you  were. 

Representative  HtBERT.  Mr.  Keefe,  may  I 
as":  you  this  question:  Would  your  so-called 
bill  have  allowed  the  Marine  to  get  his  quon- 
set hut? 

Representative  Keefe.  This  isn't  my  so- 
called  bill,  Mr.  Hebert;  this  is  the  bill  that 
Is  the  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  your  President,  and  it  is  not 
my  bill. 

Representative  H±bzrt.  He  is  your  Presi- 
dent, but  I  am  glad  to  see  a  good  Republican 
championing  a  Democratic  program. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  have  a  question  ad- 
dressed to  Congressman  Randolph.  Con- 
gressman Randolph,  whers  do  you  expect  to 
flnd  a  man  who  alone  can  <lo  all  ths  work 
which  engages  the  full  tjipaclty  o*  •Secre- 
taries Patterson  and  J'orrestal? 

Representative  Randolph.  Elsenhower  in 
Europe  commanded  a  greater  number  of 
forces,  of  Individuals,  than  would  be  com- 
manded tuider  this  program. 

SeiiaU}i  Rabt.  That  is  not  a  parallel  at  all. 

Representative  Randolph.  It  Is  a  fact;  that 
is  the  point. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  Okinawa  for  Just  a 
minute.  When  General  DooUttle  arrived 
there,  he  found  a  lack  of  uniformity,  no  uni- 
fication, and  the  so-called  commander  of  the 
Island  couldn't  even  regulate  the  traffic  vio- 
lations. 

Senator  Hart.  Jimmy  is  a  great  stunt  flyer; 
he  would  find  anything. 

Representative  Randolph.  You  will  never 
forget  that  first  attack  In  the  Pacific.  What 
was  It  that  electrified  the  American  people 
and  the  world  to  the  power  of  this  coimtry? 
It  was  DooUttle  and  his  raid  in  the  Pacific, 
we  know  that. 

Senator  Hart.  Prlnclpall:-,  It  was  Navy 
carriers. 

Representative  Randolph.  I  want  to  go 
back  for  just  a  moment.  When  the  Richard- 
Son  committee  made  iU  report  In  1945,  that 
report  was  drawn  up  95  percent  with  the 
approval  of  the  senior  Army  commanders 
and  the  top  flight  Navy  people  on  the  ground; 
that  Is,  in  the  Pacific  theaters  we  found 
Nlmitz  and  Halsey  for  unification.  Why  did 
they  reverse  their  testimony  later.  Senator 

HART? 

Senator  Hart.  Oh,  they  saw  the  light. 
They  saw  what  was  going  to  happen. 

Representative  Randolph.  Where  was  the 
light   best   seen,   when   they   were   actually 


there  in  the  Pacific  or  when  they  had  re- 
turned to  Washington? 

Senator  Hart.  Well,  my  champion  here 
spwke  about  haystacks,  and  so  on.  I  have 
now  to  remind  you  that  we  ought  not  to 
throw  dust  arotmd.  either.  We  are  talking 
about  the  merger,  not  the  unlflcatlon  but 
merger,  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
You  are  talking  about  unity  of  command  in 
the  fleld.  which  everyone  grants  and  with 
which  there  is  no  quarrel  whatever.  Don't 
throw  the  sand  around. 

Representative  Keefe.  May  I  ask  ycu  a 
question,  Admiral?  Do  you  believe  In  unity 
of  command  In  the  theater  of  operation? 

Senator  Hart.  Yes;  and  I  don't  think  that 
"Hap"  Arnold  should  mix  In  with  it  from 
Washington. 

Representative  Keefe.  You  have  answered 
the  question.  Do  you  believe  if  there  Is 
necessity  for  unity  of  command  In  the  theater 
of  operations,  that  there  should  be  unity  of 
command  at  Washington? 

Senator  Hart.  Oh,  yes,  there  Is  unity  of 
command  In  the  President.  That  Is  consti- 
tutional, and  you  want  to  take  it  away  from 
him. 

Representative  Keefe.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
question.  A  bill  was  presented  to  the  S?n- 
ate  not  long  ago  known  as  the  La  Pollette- 
Monroney  bill.  You  voted  for  that  bill.  dJd 
you  not? 

Senator  Hart.  Yes;  and  I  hope  you  will. 

Representative  Keefe.  I  shall.  You  voted 
for  It.  Under  the  terms  of  that  bill,  there 
Is  a  merger  or  consolidation  and  unification 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Senator  Hart.  Following  your  argument, 
one  man  on  that  committee  should  run  the 
whole  show.  The  chairman  should  do  the 
whole  thing  and  he  shouldn't  need  any  com- 
mittee members. 

Rep-esentatlve  Keefc.  You  voted  for  uni- 
fication of  the  legislative  committees  on 
military  affairs  and  naval  affairs  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  did  you  not? 

Senator  Hart.  Oh,  yes. 

Representative  Keefc.  And  you  likewise 
voted  for  unification  of  the  subcommittee  In 
charge  of  naval  appropriations  and  the  sub- 
committee In  charge  of  military  appropria- 
tions, did  you  not? 

Senator  Hart.  Well,  there  Is  a  lot  of  sand 
flying  around,  but  that  is  all  right. 

Representative  Kxxfb.  You  believed  In  that, 
did  you  not.  Admiral?  When  you  cast  that 
vote,  you  so  believed? 

Senator  Hart.  I  was  hopeful. 

Representative  Keefe.  All  right.  Now  the 
point  that  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Granik,  is 
this:  The  Admiral,  voting  for  unification  at 
the  legislative  level,  which  Is  one  part  of  this 
team,  by  the  way 

Senator  Hart  Interposing).  Yes;  that  Is 
committee  stuff,  too. 

Representative  Kixfe.  That  Is  committee 
stuff,  you  bet  It  Is.  Now  I  ask.  Is  It  not  fair 
to  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  should  not 
be  a  unified  budget  submitted  to  the  unified 
finance  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate 
as  provided  in  the  La  Follette-Monroney  bill? 

Senator  Hart.  That  is  a  very  small  matter, 
one  way  or  the  other.  You  can  do  It  either 
way. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  have  a  question 

Representative  HiscRT  (interposing).  May 
I  continue  this?  I  know  my  colleague  doesn't 
need  any  counsel  to  come  to  his  defense,  but 
I  want  to  keep  the  record  a  little  straight 
here.  Now.  of  course,  the  Senator  voted  for 
the  so-called  La  Follette-Monroney  stream- 
lining bill  over  in  the  Senate,  but  because  he 
has  great  confidence  that  the  House  will  rec- 
tify the  errors  of  the  Senate  when  it  gets  over 
there,  and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  get  the 
bin  on  its  way  out  of  the  Senate  so  it  could 
be  perfected  in  the  House,  and  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  knows  very  well  that  that 
bill  will  never  pass  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  entity  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  be 
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destroyed.  And  mind  you  now,  that  bin  does 
not  aet  up  any  particular  speciflcatlon  tor  the 
combination  of  the  lo-called  Army  Air  Force 
now  In  this  merger. 

You  have  had  yoiu  say.  Let  me  talk  a  little 
bit  myself. 

Representative  Knrc  You  are  kicking  up 
an  awrul  lot  of  hay.  I  can  tell  you  that,  and 
you  srent  getting  to  the  point  at  all. 

Chairman  GaAirnt.  1  have  a  question  di- 
rected to  Congressman  HiBcar.  Congress- 
man, why  shouldn't  air  power  be  recognized 
as  coequal  with  land  and  sea  power? 

B*iirMsaUtive  HiaxaT.  I  am  recognizing  air 
pow  ••  coequal  with  land  and  sea  power. 
hut  divided  each  one  to  the  other,  the  Army 
supporting  Its  own  sir  power,  the  Navy  sup- 
porting its  own  air  power.  And  In  connec- 
tion with  that,  let  roe  tell  Jennings  Randolph 
- 1  do  not  depredate  the  value  of  land  planes 
In  war.  It  was  my  good  fortune  and  privilege 
to  be  In  the  South  Atlantic  when  the  last 
Qcrman  submarine  was  erased  from  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  imder  the  conunand 
or  Jonas  Ingram,  and  it  was  erased  with  a 
land  plane,  but  the  plane  was  commanded 
by  the  Navy. 

BapresenUUve  Randolph.  Uay  I  have  the 
oppwtunlty  of  answering  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Htenr.  by  saying  that  General  Karl  Kohler. 
of  the  German  Air  Force,  said.  "Everything 
depend*  on  air  supremacy:  everything  else 
must  take  second  place."  We  are  not  going 
that  far  tonight.  We  are  saying  to  you  that. 
in  the  words  of  Oenersl  Kohler.  the  coiuitry 
t^t  has  air  supremacy  vigorously  strengthens 
lU  sir  power  over  all  other  forms  of  arma- 
ment to  maintain  its  supremacy  and  rule 
the  land  and  aea 

Rppresenutive  HteKBT.  As  a  result  of  the 
last  war.  we  do  not  have  to  refer  to  German 
authoritle*.  I  prefer  to  take  our  American 
authorities  and  the  success  they  had. 

RepresenUUve  Randolph.  Let's  take  Gen- 
eral Arnold  and  General  Elsenhower. 

Representative  Hksar.  Certainly  take 
them  both. 

Represenutlve  Randolph  Let's  take  Gen- 
eral Marshall:  take  Nlmlta;  lets  take  Haisey 
In  the  Arid. 

RepreseDUtlve  Htenr.  But  when  they  got 
back  and  saw  the  light  of  day.  they  saw  what 
was  going  to  happen  and  they  saw  how  the 
Army  tried  to  swallow  the  Navy.  The  people 
now  think  that  tht  Pacific  war  was  an  Army 
show,  and  It  was  strictly  a  Nary  show,  be- 
cause the  Army  had  good  press  agents. 

Chairman  Osanix  Did  you  want  to  flniih 
ycur  question.  Mr  Randolph? 

Representative  Randolph.  I  want  to  say. 
Senator,  take  a  naval  commander  with  17 
years  of  experience:  tako  his  letter  to  me. 
written  from  Corregldor  and  what  does  he 
•ay?  It  is  only  frotng  to  Uke  a  moment  to 
read  It.  "It  Is  not  for  this  war  that  I  aak 
tmlflcatlon.  It  to  to  protect  ua  from  the  next 
war."  That  Js  a  naval  commander.  The  let- 
ter was  written  from  Oorregldor  In  1943. 

Senator  Ha«t.  I  will  bring  forward  4.000 
other  Navy  commanders  who  will  take  ex- 
ceptlon  to  that 

Representative  Randolph  Tou  couldn't 
bring  forward  Nlmlt*  and  Haisey  in  IMl;  you 
know  what  they  told  the  Richardson  com- 
mlttM. 

Senator  Ha«t  T  want  to  answer  what  you 
aald  about  the  Geman  Navy,  and  so  on. 

Representative  Randolph.  I  never  men- 
tioned the  German  Navy. 

Senator  Harr  You  mentioned  the  Ger- 
man Air  and  Navy.  It  is  In  the  testimony 
over  there  at  Nuremberg  that  the  reason  for 
the  comparative  failure  of  the  German  sub- 
marines  was  that  they  could  not  get  the 
•ingle  separated  air  force  to  work  with  them 
In  their  campaign. 

Repreaentatlve  Randolph.  We  are  not  ad- 
vocating a  separate  air  force. 


Representative  Knrt.  I  would  like  to  get 
a  question  in  here.  Mr.  Chairman.     I  have 
asked  a  question  of  Senator  Haar. 
Senator  Hast.  I  answered  It. 
Representative  Kzzrs.  He  did  not  answer 
It  and  Mr.  HtBirr  took  him  off  the  hook,  so 
to  speak,  and  threw  a  lot  of  dust  Into  the  pic- 
ture.   I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  You 
are  speaking  for  the  Navy  in  this  thing? 
Senator  Hakt.  No.  I  am  not. 
Representative  Htmn.  The  President  has 
muzzled  the  Navy. 

RepresentaUve  Kcefe.  Under  this  unittca- 
tlon  program,  what  is  being  given  up  by  the 
Navy  that  Is  not  being  given  up  by  the  other 
two  arms?  What  la  the  Navy  giving  up  un- 
der this  program? 

Senator  Ha«t.  They  see  what  is  coming 
now. 

Representative  Keefz.  Just  speculation, 
that  Is  all,  and  talk. 
Senator  Ha«t.  They  see  what  is  coming. 
Representative  Kextk.  Answer  my  ques- 
tion. Let's  get  an  answer.  What  is  the  Navy 
actually  giving  up  under  this  unification  pro- 
gram that  the  other  two  services  are  not 
giving  up? 

Senator  Hakt.  It  Is  giving  up  its  shirt. 
Representative    Keepe.  You    can't    answer 
anything    that    answers    the    argument.      If 
that  is  the  type  of  argument,  we  can-  go  on 
with  It. 

Senator   Hart.  You    are    very    much    con- 
cerned and  Interested  in  this  Army  Air.    Is 
this  not  about  the  argument  that  you  have: 
The  Army  must   have  a  separate   air  force 
now  because  pretty  soon  there  wont  be  any 
heavy  bombers.    The  guided  missiles  are  sup- 
planting them.    What  will  the  Army  aviators 
do   unless    they   control   that   program,    too 
even  If  the  program  Is  one  of  ballistics  and 
physics    rather    than    one    of    aeronautics' 
There  won't  be  anything  left  for  them  to  do, 
will  there?     They  have  to  get  it  while  the 
getting  is  good. 

Representative  Randolph.  You  repeatedly 
refer  to  the  Army  Air  Forces.  That  Is  not 
contemplated  In  the  legislation  or  plan  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  We 
speak  about  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
United  States  Air  Forces.  Why  do  you  try 
to  make  the  Air  Forces  an  appendage  of  the 
Army  always? 

Representative  Hebot.  Mr.  Randolph  call 
a  rose  by  any  name.  Why  do  you  quibble 
about  the  United  SUtes  Air  Forces  or  Army 
Air  Forces?  You  and  I  both  know  what'it  la 
going  to  be.  To  answer  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  tell 
me  two  can  always  out  vote  one.  With  two 
generals  against  one  admiral,  what  chance 
has  a  poor  admiral  got? 

You  Just  showed  me  a  picture  there  that 
answered  the  question:  General  Spaata  on 
one  side.  General  Arnold  on  the  other,  and 
Admiral  Nlmltz  in  the  middle,  and  under- 
neath, the  Navy  In  the  squeeze  play. 

Representative  Keete.  What  have  you  got 
^omf    Tou  have  a  Navy  and  an  Army. 
Representative  HtBtnr.  That  Is  correct. 
Representative    KwMn.  And    an    Impasse 
whenever  a  question  for  decision  comes  up 
you  refer  It  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff. 
Seiiator  Hast.  And  it  always  gets  decided 
Representative  Keepi.  My  experience  has 
been.  In  reading  the  record,  that  ultimately 
It  geU  decided.  I  may  say.  Admiral,  after 
a  lot  of  discussion  and  a  lot  of  delays.    But 
In  this  program  that  we  have,  set  up  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  has  the 
final  word,  but  he  has  a  civilian  secreUry  of 
common  defense,  and  an  under  secretary  for 
common  defense,  and  you  have  a  secretary 
for  the  Army,  you  have  a  secretary  for  the 
Navy,  you  have  a  secretary  for  the  AL-  Force, 
you  have  a  commanding  general  of  the  Army, 
you  have  a  chief  of  naval   opcrauons,  and 
you    have    a    commanding    general    of    the 
United  SUtes  Air  rortm. 


Representative  Hebibt.  If  you  keep  on  go- 
ing, you  will  have  no  imlflcation,  but  a  mul- 
titudinous tree  spreading  out. 

Representative  Keeps.  You  have  no  such 
thing.  You  have  a  stream-lining  program 
that  the  President  has  asked  for,  and  I  as  a 
good  Republican  think  at  least  In  that  one 
respect,  he  is  absolutely  right,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised a  good  Republican  from  Louisiana 
cant  see  the  President's  suggestion. 
Representative  Hubert.  A  good  what? 
Representative  Kecfx.  A  good  Democrat, 
that  is  right. 

Chairman  GaANix.  Senator,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion directed  to  you.  Senator  Hart,  which  Is 
the  more  Important  to  the  future  security  of 
cur  country,  the  creation  of  one  fighting 
team  under  one  department,  or  the  retention 
of  Individual  team  members  under  separate 
departments  which  must  be  combined  In  the 
event  of  an  emergency? 

Senator  Hart.  You  see,  Bfr.  Granik,  I  have 
been  up  on  Capitol  Hill  for  some  time  and  1 
have  come  to  believe  in  the  committee  sys- 
tem. I  believe  Mr.  Keepk  doesnt  like  It.  He 
wants  a  czar.  I  do  believe  In  a  committee 
system  at  the  seat  of  the  government,  where 
there  Is  time  to  make  these  proper  strategic 
decisions  I  think  two  cm-  three  heads  ar^ 
always  better  than  one.  Mr.  Keztk  thinks  It 
ought  to  be  a  czar.    I  don't  agree. 

Representative  Kbzfk.  Just  In  view  of  that 
last  crack  of  the  distinguished  Senator,  lei 
me  say  that  for  7  years  now  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the    House   of    Representatives,    which    haa 
two  subcommittees,  a  naval  and  »  military 
subcommittee,   each   one  passing  upon   the 
budgeUry  requests  of  the  separate  services, 
the  whole  committee  never  seeing  the  whoiar 
picture.    We  have  the  MUlUry  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House;  the  whole  commit- 
tee never  sees  the  whole   picture.     That   IR 
why  you  voted,  with  me  and  with  my  Idea, 
when  you  voted  for  the  La  Follette-Monroney 
resolution,  because  I  do  not  want  a  caar.    I 
want  a  committee  of  the  Congress  that  can 
appropriate  after  they  see  the  entire  picture 
and  have  one  single  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  and  sav^  some  of  the   taxpayers' 
money  Instead  of  boondoggling  It  away  as 
has  been  done  during  the  past  few  years.    If 
that  is  a  caar,  then  I  want  a  czar. 

Representative  H±bert.  Mr.  Kexfc,  if  the 

La  Follette-Monroney  bill  comes  before  the 

House,  are  you  going  to  vote  in  favor  of  It? 

Representative  Keeps.  I  certainly  will.     1 

very  much  favor  It. 

Represenutlve  Hubert.  And  after  that  fine 
speech  you  made  just  now  about  wanting 
separate  committees  to  look  Into  It  you  are 
going  to  vote  to  merge  It? 

Represenutlve  Ke»e.  I  have  not  said  that. 
I  said  I  want  one  committee  to  look  at  one 
budget  for  a  unified  oommar.d. 

Represenutlve  HiKRT.  That  Is  splendid, 
and  to  carry  your  thotjght  on  through  you 
would  do  away  with  all  committees  and  have 
one  commltue  looking  at  aU  the  expendi- 
tures. 

RepreMnUtlve  Kszpz.  1  think  It  would  be 
^  lot  better  than  the  way  It  is  done  now. 

Chairman  Granik.  Congretsman  Kecpx. 
here  U  a  question  directed  to  you.  Are  you 
aware  that  Canada  merged  all  lu  arau  in 
1923,  and  then  during  the  war  years  reesUb- 
llahed  the  former  sysUm  of  separaU  cabinet 
departments? 

Repreaenatlve  Keeps.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  what  they  have  done  In  Canada 

Senator  Hart.  It  Is  a  good  thing  to  look 
these  things  up. 

RepresenUUve  Keete.  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  look  them  up,  and  I  might  suggest 
to  my  distinguished  friend  that  I  do  not  pou 
as  an  expert  on  this,  as  does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  but  I  have  asked 
you  a  few  very  definite,  pertinent  quettioaa 
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tonight,  and  your  distinguished  colleague, 
and  all  I  have  got  Is  an  answer  that  I  want 
to  be  a  czar.  You  haven't  answered  a  single 
question  that  has  been  asked  tonight  In 
this  debate. 

Senator  Hart.  There  are  so  many  words  we 
can't  get  them  out. 

Representative  Keeps.  You  havent  given  a 
single  answer  that  really  touches  upon  the 
real  issue.  I  want  to  get  an  answer  to  this 
question,  Mr.  Granik,  and  It  Is  a  partial  an- 
swer to  the  question  that  you  asked:  Why 
does  everyone  agree  that  unity  of  command 
In  the  theaters  Is  sound,  but  they  oppose 
unity  of  command  here  at  Washington?  Why 
is  it? 

Chairman  Granik.  Do  you  want  to  take  It. 
Senator  Hart? 

Senator  Hart.  There  Isnt  time  to  answer 
that.    Mr.  Keefe  knows  the  answer. 

Representative  Hebert.  We  will  answer  it, 
Mr.  Granik.  Mr.  Keefe  reminds  me  very 
much  of  my  high  school  debating  days  when. 
If  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  to  say, 
I  said,  "  Tlsn't  so."  The  Senator  and  my- 
self have  been  up  here  for  the  last  half  hour 
giving  explanations,  and  the  only  refutation 
we  have  is,  "  Taln't  so."  but  let's  find  out  If 
It  Is  so. 

Representative  Keeps.  Read  your  opening 
statement  and  if  that  Isn't  a  "  taln't  so" 
argument.  I  never  beard  one. 

Representative  Hebert.  That  Is  a  splendid 
argument. 

Represenutlve  Keefe.  Your  opening  state- 
ment is  a  splendid  example  of  a  "  'Ulnt  so," 
without  proof. 

Represenutlve  Hebert.  We  have  not  ob- 
jected to  unification  of  command  In  times 
of  war  In  the  field,  and  I  dont  think  any- 
body else  obJecU  to  It— It  Is  a  sensible,  direct 
approach — for  the  same  reason  that  we  as 
Americans  object  to  governmental  controls 
during  peacetime  but  we  do  not  object  to 
them  during  war.  as  a  war  measure.  There 
Is  absolutely  no  reason  in  the  world  to  con- 
fuse the  Issue  of  unification  as  against  merg- 
er. You  gentlemen  continue  to  use  the 
word  "unification."  when,  in  effect,  what  Is 
proposed  Is  a  merger;  and  let  me  follow  this 
through  with  one  thought.  As  I  said  before, 
If  you  Ret  two  generals  against  one  admiral, 
you  will  have  the  generals  running  the 
Navy,  and  If  you  look  at  the  history  of  the 
world,  you  will  find  out  every  time  the  land- 
lubber or  the  general  or  the  army  man  ran 
the  show  with  the  navy,  that  that  country 
lost,  and  I  refer  you  back  to  the  time  of 
Napoleon  when  he  tried  to  direct  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Channel  with  a  navy  which  he 
dldnt  have  or  couldn't  get  together:  I  direct 
your  attention  to  the  Germany  of  the  First 
World  War  which  was  controlled  by  the 
army:  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  Germany 
of  the  Spcnnd  World  War  which  was  con- 
trolled by  the  army:  and  then  the  Japanese 
Nflvv  which  was  controlled  by  the  war  lords 
of  Japan. 

Renresentatlve  Kczpt.  I  can  see  the  kind  of 
politics  they  have  down  In  New  Orleans.  You 
take  the  whole  show.  Just  make  a  sensible 
argument.  Under  the  proposal,  you  have  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  the  Navv.  and  the 
Air  Forces.  Who  Is  above  them?  Who  makes 
the  flnnl  determination? 

Representative  HtBERT.  The  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Representative  Keeps.  Under  this  plan,  Is  it 
the  two  generals  against  an  admiral  sitting 
I-  between?  Certainly  not.  It  Is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Common  Defense,  and  above  him  Is 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  am  sorry;  we  pause 
for  summation  of  the  argumenU.  Congress« 
man  Randolph,  will  you  sum  up? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Granik,  we  know  that 
had  we  had  before  World  War  11  a  single  De- 
partment of  Common  Defense,  we  would  have 
saved  millions  of  dollars— that  will  be  denied; 
It  could  well  have  been  billions  of  dollars — 
the  war  would  have  been  shortened,  and  tena 


of  thousands  of  lives  would  have  been  saved. 
We  cannot  afford  another  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
we  know  that  If  World  War  Ul  comes,  an 
enemy  or  enemies  will  strike  directly,  not  on 
land  or  sea.  but  by  air  at  the  very  lieart  of 
the  United  States.  Such  an  attack  would  not 
be  made  by  land  armies  or  battleship  fleets. 
It  would  come  from  the  skies. 

We  know  that  It  Is  for  economy  In  peace 
and  efficiency  if  we  go  Into  another  conflict 
that  thl"?  imificatlon  of  the  armed  services, 
with  coequal  status  for  land,  sea  and  air 
should  become  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  law 
of  the  United  S  ates.  Now  when  the  lessons 
of  World  War  II  are  still  Impressed  upon  the 
people  of  this  country,  Just  as  the  lessons 
were  Impressed  upon  Nimitz  and  Haisey  In 
the  Pacific  during  the  fighting,  our  Congress 
should  take  courageous  action. 

We  remember,  also,  regardless  of  the  uni- 
fication that  took  place  after  a  costly  delay 
in  the  field,  that  in  the  procurement  alone, 
25  percent  would  be  saved  becatise  of  the 
duplications  and  overlapplngs  of  purchases 
and  InsUllatlons  that  would  be  eliminated. 
In  the  words  ol  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
himself,  millions  of  dollars  In  procurement 
alone,  and  an  increased  and  workable  Intel- 
ligence, would  be  the  result. 

The  American  people  are  ready  for  uni- 
fication. A  cross  section  of  our  national 
thinking,  conducted  by  unbiased  polls.  Indi- 
cates at  least  70  to  75  percent  in  favor.  Con- 
gress had  better  get  In  sUp. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  am  sorry.  Congress- 
man Randolph,  your  time  has  expired.  Sen- 
ator Hart,  will  you  sum  up? 

Senator  Hart.  Mr.  Granik.  there  Is  no  proof 
of  the  extent  of  these  various  economies  that 
have  been  set  forth  by  the  proponenu  for  the 
merger.  I  think  that  anyone  who  under- 
stands this  question,  •  ho  has  thought  about 
It  for  a  long  time,  believes  in  cooperation 
and  unification,  but  they  do  not  believe  In  a 
merger  and  then  hoping  that  uniflcatian 
can  be  forced  Into  the  picture  afterward. 
Those  figures  about  economy  that  have  been 
given  are  so  loose.  General  Elsenhower 
stated  one  time  that  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  war  would  have  been  saved.  When 
you  figure  that  up.  that  means  $6,666,000,000. 
Economists  have  gone  to  work  to  try  to  dis- 
cover where  even  a  small  part  of  that  could 
have  been  saved  by  eliminating  duplications. 
They  have  wholly  failed  to  discover  much 
of  It. 

Now  this  discussion  has  come  out  very 
clearly  In  the  open.  I  used  the  word  "swal- 
low" as  the  design  of  the  Army  air  compo- 
nents, and  our  opponents  this  evening  have 
shown  that  that  Is  Just  the  Intention.  At 
one  time  It  was  clearly  the  Intention  that 
the  Marine  Corps  would  be  swallowed.  The 
country  would  not  quite  stand  for  that;  the 
marines  have  made  too  good  a  record,  they 
are  too  close  to  the  hearu  of  the  |>eople,  and 
the  Army  backed  off  and  gave  that  up  and  It 
Is  not  In  the  President's  message.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  Is  the  other  way;  the  pro- 
vision  Is  that  the  Navy  shall  retain  the 
marines.  However,  that  will  not  be  long. 
The  idea  Is  to  swallow  InsUad  of  unify. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen, 
our  time  Is  up.    (Applause,] 


Flint  Rent-CoDtrol  Ordinance 
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Mr.  BLACKNET.   Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  discussion  during  the  last  few  wedu 


on  the  question  of  the  continuance  of 
OPA  and  of  rent  control,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  manifested  In  Con- 
gress toward  my  home  city  of  Flint. 
Mich.,  and  the  rent-control  ordinance 
which  was  adopted  by  that  city.  Flint, 
as  you  know,  is  a  city  of  approximately 
160.000  people  and  is  the  home  of  the 
Buick,  the  Chevrolet,  the  A-C  Spark 
Plug  Co..  the  Fisher  Body,  and  many 
other  kindred  institutions. 

Flint  is  a  city  operating  under  a  com- 
mission-manager form  of  government  of 
a  nonpartisan  nature  and  consists  of 
nine  commissioners;  one  of  whom  is 
elected  as  mayor.  The  political  person- 
nel of  the  city  government  comprises  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  includes 
representatives  of  labor  and  Industry. 

The  written  ordinance  adopted  by  the 
city  of  Flint,  ordinance  No.  509  as 
amended,  is  a  striking  example  of  effi- 
ciency with  which  local  government  can 
operate  when  unhampered  and  unre- 
stricted by  Federal  agencies. 

In  the  Seventy -seventh  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  the  acts  of  January  30. 1942, 
and  October  2,  1942,  declared  it  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and 
security  and  necessary  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  present  war  that 
speculative,  unwarranted,  and  abnormal 
increases  in  rent  be  prevented. 

On  April  28.  1942.  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  desig- 
nated the  city  of  Flint  to  be  a  defense- 
rental  area  and  recommended  March  1. 
1942.  to  be  the  maximum  rent  date  De- 
lay on  the  part  of  the  OPA  authorities 
to  set  up  proper  enforcement  machinery 
after  Flint  had  been  declared  a  critical 
rental  area  was  the  reason  for  the  action 
taken  by  the  city  of  Flint  in  passing 
their  own  rent  ordinance.  The  cost  of 
administration  of  this  ordinance  is  a 
small  fraction  of  what  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral control  in  Flint  would  have  been 
had  the  OPA  promulgated  and  adminis- 
tered its  own  OPA  set-up. 

The  Department  of  Labor  surveys 
show  that  rents  in  Flint  have  been  sta-  / 
bilized  and  held  in  line  as  successfully 
as  in  any  city  in  the  country.  The  Flint 
ordinance  was  passed  pursuant  to  emer- 
gency powers  under  their  city  charter 
and  their  local  municipal  Judges  were 
designated  as  rent  arbitrators  and  the 
facilities  of  the  police  department,  city 
attorney's  office,  and  other  city  officials 
were  used  to  enforce  the  ordinance. 

A  most  Urlklng  cooperation  existed  In 
Flint  with  particular  reference  to  their 
rent  ordinance  because  the  local  real- 
estate  board  and  both  the  landlord 
and  tenant  committees  approved  the 
measure. 

«y  In  these  days  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  endeavoring  to  inter- 
fere with  State  and  municipal  matters. 
It  is  refreshing  to  think  that  here  is  a 
city  who  formulated  its  own  city  ordi- 
nance with  reference  to  rent  control; 
put  the  same  into  successful  operation; 
and  met  with  the  practically  universal 
acceptance  and  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  of  Flint. 

It  demonstrates  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  when  our  municlpalltie* 
apply  good  Judgment  and  common  sense 
In  the  i>assing  of  their  ordinances  and 
in  the  administration  thereof,  they  will 
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tuf  war  would  have  been  •hortened.  and  ten*      the  dlscusslon  during  the  last  few  week*      In  the  administration  thereof,  they  will 
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fct  greater  efficiency  from  local  self-ad- 
mintstration  than  would  have  resulted 
had  the  authority  emanated  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Those  rcsponsitle  for  the  formation  of 
Flint's  rent-control  ordinance,  and 
those  who  have  so  successfully  adminis- 
tered the  same,  and  the  citizens  who  so 
willingly  complied  with  the  ordinance. 
are  entitled  to  great  credit. 

It  clearly  demonstrates  that  under  our 
republican  fo;^:  of  government,  the 
citizens  of  our  local  communities  are  the 
best  Judges  of  conditions  in  their  com- 
munities, and  the  best  judges  of  the  ways 
to  Improve  those  conditions. 


Canteen  at  North  Platte,  Nebr. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  it  has  receded  too  far 
Into  the  past  and  Is  forgotten  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  wars  aftermath.  I  want 
the  Members  of  Congre.<;s  to  know  of  a 
voluntary  project  whose  successful  op- 
eration should  renew  our  faith  in  the 
Individual  initiative  tliat  has  made 
America  great. 

Out  at  North  Platte,  in  western 
Nebra.*ka,  the  good  folks  of  that  commu- 
nity, assisted  by  others  from  125  towns 
In  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  set  up  a  can- 
teen in  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Sta- 
tion, where  day  and  night  all  through 
the  war.  they  met  all  trains,  serving 
food,  refreshments,  and  dispensing  good 
dwer  to  more  than  6  009  000  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  forces. 

This  was  a  great  community  under- 
taking and  received  no  help  from  the 
USO  or  any  other  national  source. 

Churches,  service  clubs,  and  many 
other  organizations  in  125  towns  took 
their  turn  in  donating  their  services  and 
food  to  this  splendid  undertaking.  It 
was  a  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  good 
will  and  hospitality  of  the  people  who 
live  clo.se  to  the  soil  and  sun  in  western 
Nebraska. 

On  August  14.  the  city  of  North  Platte 
will  hold  a  celebration  doing  honor  to 
those  in  the  community  and  the  sur- 
rounding towns  who  took  part  in  this 
unselfish  undertaking. 

All  trains  twth  from  the  east  and  the 
west  stopped  in  North  Platte,  and  the 
■ervice  men  and  women  on  these  trains 
will  never  forget  their  happy  experience 
fn  North  Pjatte.  Nebr..  the  gateway 
to  the  cattle  country,  because  here  they 
met  real  honest  hospitality. 

The  story  can  best  be  told  by  a  card 
sent  to  me  by  the  committee  who  is 
sponsoring  this  celebration.    It  follows: 

A    ICCm    rO«    HOS«TAUTT — WXSTUtN    BTTtM 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  serr- 
leemen  (from  all  branches)  during  a  10- 
ninute  stop.  l.OOO  volunteer  workers  from 
US  towns  in  Netvaslu  and  Colorado.  90.000 
•audwlehes  (homemade),  40.000  cookies 
(bomemade).  150  crates  of*  oranges,  31.000 
liatd-boUed  eggs,   16.000  candy  bars,  20,000 


bottles  of  milk.  1,400  pounds  of  coffee,  90 
boxes  of  apples. 

Place  heaping  plates  of  food  on  long  tables. 
Invite  servicemen  to  all  they  can  eat.  Sta- 
tion smiling  workers  behind  tables  to  re- 
plenish depleted  supplies.  Se^yl  other  work- 
ers onto  trains  with  baskets  of  food.  Wit- 
ness astonishment  on  faces  of  servicemen 
when  they  learn  "its  all  free."  Give  all  men 
a  cheery  send-oS  as  train  pulls  out  of 
station. 

Do  this  every  day.  as  high  as  30  times  a 
day,  and  you  have  a  skeleton  picture  of  1 
month's  activity  at  the  North  Platte  Can- 
teen. But  It  was  much  more  than  1  month. 
The  canteen  latchstrlng  was  out  for  52 
months — from  December  1941  until  April 
1946.  Over  6.000,000  servicemen  shared  its 
hospitality. 

This  was  not  a  USO  project.  It  was  Just 
plain  hospitality — western  style. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  say  this  repre- 
sents the  true  sentiments  and  a  real  out- 
pouring from  the  hearts  of  the  people  in 
125  towns  in  western  Nebraska  and 
Colorado.  I  doubt  if  this  record  can  be 
equaled  any  place  In  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
have  remarked  concerning  the  OPA  that 
It  stubbornly  fought  to  perpetuate  the 
economic  fallacies  it  had  created,  even 
after  it  had  been  made  quite  clear  that 
they  were  fallacies  and  contained  noth- 
ing good.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
amazing  manifestations  of  the  bureau- 
cratic mind  of  OPA.  It  has  shown  that 
it  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
right  principles  and  wrong. 

But  it  is  not  even  original  in  its  wrong- 
ness.  It  is  following  a  pattern  estab- 
lished long  ago.  very  early  in  the  days  of 
trying,  under  the  guise  of  stabilizing  the 
economy,  to  regiment  industry. 

We  might  all  read  with  profit  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  July  15.  The  author,  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Collins,  associate  financial 
editor,  provides  the  perspective  on  OPA. 
The  thoughts  of  OPA  are  the  same  at  the 
NRA.  The  hysterical  cries  that  all  is 
lost  unless  Congress  abdicates  to  the 
amateurish  tinkerers  and  meddlers  are 
echoes  of  the  screams  of  the  blue  eagle. 

As  Mr.  Collins  remarks,  none  of  the 
dread  consequences  that  were  predicted 
did  actually  follow  the  death  of  the  NRA. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Week  in  Financs 
(By  Edward  H.  Collins) 

NRA,  OP.^   <OK  THEOUGH  THE  UXiKING  GLASS) 

If  anyone  doubts  that  history  repeats  it- 
self, let  him  turn  to  the  newspaper  flies  for 
the  first  half  of  19S5,  and  let  him  browse 
for  an  hour  or  two  among  the  stories  of  the 
dying  days  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act.  11  years  ago.  Re  will  rub  hJs  eye  3 
in  disbelief  at  the  striking  parallel  be  will 
find  there  for  the  current  historical  phase  of 
tbe  Ofice  of  Price  Administration. 

Kveryone  knows,  of  course,  that  the  NRA 
died  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court;  but, 


men's  memories  being  what  they  are.  not 
everyone  remembers  that  if  the  Court  hadn't 
done  so.  the  Congress  tmdoubtedly  would 
have.  The  NRA  was  enacted  June  16.  1933, 
and  was  scheduled  to  expire  June  16.  l:}35. 
Long  before  then,  however,  much  the  stime 
revolution  against  tliis  national  experiment 
in  the  cartellzatlon  of  industry  had  developed 
that  we  find  today  with  respect  to  the  OPA 
and  its  activities. 

Tbe  criticism  that  the  OPA  is  obstruc- 
tiotUst.  rather  than  helpful,  in  its  effects  on 
production,  which  we  hear  today  had  abun- 
dant precedent  in  editorial  comment  on  the 
NRA  a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  13,  1)35. 
likened  the  American  economy  to  Gulliver  in 
LlUlput.  pinioned  by  little  men  who  "Ew:irm 
aU  over  him,  driving  In  pegs,  tying  nim 
down." 

Discerning  students  were  not  slow  to  tee 
the  economic  fallacy  which  underlay  the 
NRA.  "It  has  operated."  wrote  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  about  that  time,  "on  the  theory  of  a 
high  hourly  rate  paid  for  by  monopol;stically 
administered  high  prices."  The  high  ncmi- 
nal  wage  rates  were  promptly  swallowed  up, 
he  pointed  out.  by  higher  costs  and  hi|  her 
prices,  and  in  consequence,  labcr  as  a  wliole 
was  as  badly,  If  not  worse,  off  than  It  liad 
been  before. 

The  Brookings  Institution,  a  formld.ible 
critic  of  jjrice-control  policies  under  OPA 
today,  was  no  less  critical  of  the  NRA  in  1335. 
One  or  two  excerpts  from  a  report  issuec  by 
Brookings  on  April  18  of  that  year  remind  us 
that  the  political  administration  of  bureau- 
cratic controls  did  not  come  in  with  Mr.  lYu- 
man.    The  report  observes: 

"The  NRA  has  done  much  to  propagate  the 
faUacy  that  raising  wage  rates  is  Itself  a  good 
thing.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  has  n:ade 
all  its  -vage  adjustments  In  one  directicn— 
upward.  It  has  gone  far  to  spread  abroad 
the  notion  that  wage  rates  should  never  be 
reduced.     •     •     • 

"The  freezing  of  the  wage  structure  has 
Involved  a  very  considerable  freezing  of  the 
price  structure.  To  price  rigidities  resulting 
from  this  factor  have  been  added  those  re- 
sulting from  permission  granted  to  busi  less 
to  'stabilize'  prices  through  concerted  acLlon 
against  'cutthroat  competition.'  " 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  unemployment 
situation  showed  little  or  no  Improvement 
under  the  NRA.  it  had  the  support  of  labor, 
and  the  spectacular  Gen.  Hugh  B  Johnson, 
like  Mr.  Bjwles  a  decade  later,  had  succet:ded 
in  persuading  many  persons  that  the  vast 
bureaucracy  which  he  headed  was  all  hat 
was  keeping  the  Nation  from  falling  in  ,o  a 
bottomless  pit.  with  one  or  two  nime 
changes  the  following  paragraph  written  by 
Mr.  Llppmann  at  the  end  of  May  might  well 
have  been  written  in  1946: 

"The  agency  set  up  •  •  •  was  aUowed 
to  call  iUelf  by  the  •  •  •  conceited  and 
untruthful  name  of  the  National  Reco;ery 
Administration.  By  the  time  General  John- 
son had  occupied  the  front  pages  for  a  few 
months,  the  people  at  large  had  it  impressed 
on  them  that  the  NRA  was  the  whole  recovery 
program." 

All  these  things  headed  up  Into  a  light 
on  the  renewal  of  NRA  strikingly  similnr  to 
that  on  OPA.  As  the  time  approached  to 
start  action  on  such  a  measure  tlie  President 
demanded  a  renewal  for  another  2  ytiars. 
The  answer  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com;nit- 
tee  suggested  the  atutude  of  Congress  and  of 
much  of  the  Nation  toward  the  NRA.  It 
voted  out  a  measure  which  would  have  el  orn 
the  agency  of  much  of  iu  powers  and  ter- 
minated its  existence  April  1,  193&-10 
months  later.  In  the  fight  that  ensued  the 
weapons  used  by  the  bureaucrats  and  the 
administration  again  will  seem  familiar  to 
those  who  have  followed  the  desperate  e:Iort 
of  the  OPA  to  cling  to  its  wartime  povers. 
If  OPA  had  its  staged  rallies,  the  ITRA 
planned  and  carried  out  an  equally  spon- 
taneous march  on  Washington  by  business- 
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men  from  various  parts  of  the  country— this 
march,  incidentally,  differing  from  Coxey's 
more  famous  one  in  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
by  puUman 

As  to  the  fear  campaign  of  Messrs.  Bowles 
and  Porter,  here,  again.  General  Johnson  an- 
ticipated them  The  Senate's  action,  the  gen- 
eral warned  the  country,  "means  the  death 
of  the  NRA."  and  would  "plunge  business 
into  blank  uncertainty."  Anticipating  Mr. 
Bowles'  battle  cry  of  "crippling  amend- 
ments," he  declared  dramatically  that  It 
would  be  "better  to  rill  NRA  now.  That 
would  at  least  end  the  uncertainty." 

Before  the  fight  for  which  the  lines  were 
then  being  drawn  could  be  decided,  the  issue 
was  lifted  out  of  the  arena  for  good  and  all 
by  ths  Supreme  Court  on  May  28  with  its 
decision  In  the  Schechter  case.  From  Gen- 
eral Jchnson  that  decision  Invoked  a  dire  and 
bitter  warning.  "The  lowering  of  wages  and 
the  firing,"  he  told  reporters  in  an  interview, 
"will  begin  tomorrow." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem.  General  Johnson 
proved  wrong,  and  the  Brookings  Institution 
proved  right.  Hourly  wage  rates,  which  had 
been  53  cents  in  1934,  averaged  55  cents  in 
1935  as  a  whole,  and  56  cents  for  1936.  What 
Is  more  Important,  pay  rolls  rose  from  70  In 
1934  to  alt>ove  80  in  1935  and  to  93  plus  in 
1936.  And  industrial  production,  which 
stood  at  €6  when  the  NRA  was — shall  we  say 
"murdered"? — In  late  May,  had  reached  80  by 
the  end  of  that  year  and  by  the  end  of  1936 
was  at  120.  What  General  Johnson  bad 
taken  to  be  a  bottomless  pit  turned  out,  in 
fact,  to  have  been  a  springboard. 


Hon.  Frank  W.  Boykin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  EOITTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1946 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Frank  Boykin,  is  running  for 
the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  John  Bankhead. 

Everybody  In  this  House  knows  Frank 
Boykin  as  a  man  of  astronomical  ability 
and  unbelievable  energy.  A  short  time 
ago  he  singlehandedly  got  through  the 
House  the  Tombigbee  project,  which  will 
mean  more  to  the  people  of  the  South 
than  ansrthing  In  recent  history.  Prank 
Boykin  has  more  friends  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  than  any  man  who 
has  ever  served  in  either  branch  since 
the  Inception  of  our  Congress.  This  Is 
an  accepted  fact  in  Alabama  and  In  the 
Uation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  enclose  herewith  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Mobile  Press 
Register  on  Sunday,  July  14,  1946.  This 
editorial  was  written  by  my  dear  friend. 
Ralph  Chandler,  who  is  the  publisher  of 
this  fine  newspaper: 
MOBnj:'s  UNrrED  states  eepresentative  franic 

W.   BOTKIN,    WORTHY    SUCCESSOR    TO   SENATOR 
BANKHEAD 

After  due  consideration  of  the  candidates 
and  Issues  Involved,  tbe  Mobile  Press  Reg- 
ister has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
interests  of  south  Alabama  and  the  State 
would  best  be  served  by  nominating  Frank 


W.  BoTKiN  for  the  United  SUtes  Senat*  In 
the  Democratic  primary  of  July  30. 

Representative  Botkin  has  served  this  dis- 
trict and  the  State  well  in  his  five  terms 
in  the  House  at  Washington  and  to  our  point 
of  view  deserves  as  near  unanimous  an  en- 
dorsement of  south  Alabamians  as  is  pos- 
sible. The  Press  Register  urges  all-out  sup- 
port of  his  campaign. 

When  2  years  ago  the  Press  Register  vig- 
orously supported  Jim  Simpson  in  his  cam- 
paign for  nomination  to  the  Senate,  we  did 
BO  In  the  profound  belief  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  Alabama  and  the  Nation  would 
be  served  by  having  in  Washington  men 
with  too  much  Intestinal  fortitude  to  per- 
mit themselves  to  become  rubber  stamps  for 
any  minority  or  weU-organized  pressure 
group. 

The  need,  as  the  Press  Register  saw  it  then, 
was  for  another  Senator  to  serve  with  the 
lamented  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead  who  in 
his  public  career  had  maintained  a  degree 
of  political  Independence  that  left  him 
bound  to  no  self-seeking  group,  and  that 
enabled  him  to  cast  his  Senate  vote  in  be- 
half of  all  the  people. 

Alabama  needed  another  Senator  who 
would  not  forget  that  his  primary  obligation 
was  to  the  people  of  this  State,  not  to  some 
relatively  small  but  politically  powerful 
group  whose  chief  interest  was  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  who  in  order  to 
further  their  selfish  causes  In  other  sections 
were  willing  to  offer  Alabama  and  the  rest 
of  the  South  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
political  expediency. 

The  Press  Register's  views  have  not 
changed  in  these  2  years. 

Nor  has  our  respect  and  admiration  for 
Jim  Simpson,  and  the  things  for  which  he 
stands,  been  reduced  one  lota. 

Two  events  since  t^at  campaign  of  2  years 
ago  have  brought  the  Press  Register  to  a  de- 
cision to  cast  its  lot  with  another  candidate, 
rather  than  Jim  Simpson,  in  the  current 
Senate  campaign. 

The  first  event,  which  brought  on  the 
current  aampaign,  was  the  death  of  Senator 
Bankhead. 

Emergence  of  Mobile's  Representative  Bot- 
kin to  a  position  of  first-rate  influence  in 
Wr.shington  was  the  second  event. 

A  combination  of  the  two.  leads  the  Press 
Register  to  the  decision  that  all  Alabama, 
and  particularly  south  Alabama,  would  be 
best  served  by  sending  Frank  Botkin  to  the 
Senate  as  the  best  possible  replacement  for 
Senator  Bankhead. 

Throughout  his  five  terms — 10  yearn — In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Frank  Botkin 
has  worked  closely  with  Senator  Bankhead 
and  many  other  Members  of  the  Senate  He 
was  credited  by  Senator  Bankhead  with  an 
Important  part  in  the  passage  of  much  leg- 
islation bearing  the  Bankhead  name  and  re- 
sulting in  untold  benefit  to  the  farmers,  and 
consequently  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Frank  Botkin  is  prepared  by  training  and 
experience  and  his  political  philosophy  is 
enough  akin  to  that  of  Senator  Bankhead,  to 
admirably  equip  him  to  carry  on  where  Sen- 
ator Bankhead  left  off. 

He  has  served  Mobile,  south  Alabama,  all 
Alabama,  and  the  Nation  well,  has  Frank 
Botkin. 

A  man  of  tireless  energy  and  exceptional 
ability  at  getting  things  done,  Frank  Bot- 
kin Is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  among 
his  colleagues  in  Congress.  His  friendships 
have  not  been  confined  among  the  House 
membership.  He  knows  and  commands  the 
respect  of  many  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  men  in  key  positions  In  the  administrative 
branch  of  government. 

Prank  Botkin's  10  years  In  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  have  won  tor  him  not  only 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  his  district 
but  have  made  him.  coiuitless  friends  in  other 


sections  of  Alabama  as  well.  He  has  been  In- 
strumental in  obtaining  benefits  not  only  lor 
his  own  district  but  for  other  sections  of 
Alabama,  and  his  record  in  this  respect  en- 
titles him  to  State-wide  support  in  his  qandi- 
dacy  for  Senator  Bankhead's  unexpired  term. 

His  record  In  the  House  qualifies  Frank 
Botkin  to  go  with  absolute  justification  be- 
fore the  voters  of  all  Alabama  and  ask  pro- 
motion to  the  Senate  In  order  that  he  might 
be  In  better  position  to  continue  serving. 
Frank  Boykin  deserves  that  chance. 

Frank  Boykin  s  record  in  Washington  has 
been  an  exceptional  one.  He  has  voted  in  the 
House  as  a  free  man,  unfettered  by  the  chains 
of  subservience  to  any  one  group.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  true  Independents  who  have 
managed,  against  the  temptations  of  the 
times,  to  express  his  own  convictions  of  what 
is  best  for  all  the  people  against  the  selfish 
desires  of  the  few  who  attempt  to  run  rough- 
shod over  the  rights  of  the  many. 

On  that  basis.  Frank  Botkin  stands  an 
ideal  choice  for  nomination  to  the  Senate. 

On  another  basis,  that  of  ability  to  get 
things  done  in  spite  of  the  maze  of  red  tape 
and  bureaucracy  that  is  Washington,  Frank 
Boykin  has  no  peer.  In  the  Press  Register's 
opinion 

Frank  Botkin  knows  Alabama  and  its 
needs.  He  knows  its  traditions,  its  wishes, 
and  its  hopes.  He  is  admirably  equipped,  by 
personal  experience  and  by  bis  Washington 
training,  to  capably  represent  every  segment 
of  Alabama  life  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

As  its  champion  of  tbe  democratic  way  of 
life,  as  its  spokesman  in  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  all,  as  its  protector  of  that  cherished  some- 
thing known  as  free  enterprise.  Alabama 
ought  to  send  Frank  Botkin  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 


One  Road  to  Socialitm 


.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  from  the  Huntington  Adver- 
tiser, published  in  Huntington.  W.  Va., 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Clyde  A.  Wellman. 

While  the  editorial  In  a  general  sense 
is  a  di.scussion  of  an  article  by  the  emi- 
nent political  observer,  Mark  Sullivan, 
the  editor  emphasizes  with  great  force 
and  clarity  the  major  and  fundamental 
political  and  economic  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  electorate  of  this  country  at 
the  moment. 

The  issue  Is  clear-cut  and  warrants 
open  and  free  discussion  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  proper  decision,  and  it  is  Im- 
perative that  that  decision  be  made  be- 
fore "private  ownership  can  be  destroyed 
without  conscious  intent  to  destroy  it." 
This  statement  by  the  editor  is  worthy 
of  particular  emphasis: 

We  already  are  at  that  point  where  the  con- 
trols are  so  oppressive  that  private  Indtistry 
Is  finding  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  function 
under  them. 

Private  Industry  Is  behig  told  what  to  do, 
when  to  do.  and  how  to  do  on  such  a  scale 
that  It  no  longer  is  allowed  to  act  on  Its  own 
Initiative.  It  is  no  longer  permitted  to  exer- 
cise its  own  judgment  and  grow  and  develop 
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In  a  manner  that  will  best  serve  the  national 
economy. 

Your  serious  study  of  this  statement. 
I  assure  you,  will  be  helpful  and  inspir- 
ing. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ONE  lOAC  TO  SOCIALISM 

Mark  Sullivan,  veteran  and  astute  ob> 
server  of  the  American  scene,  discussed  In 
one  of  bis  columns  the  other  day  two  ap- 
proaches to  a  socialized  economy. 

The  one,  be  cited.  England  followed  de- 
liberately, and  the  other  be  described  as  that 
being  followed  in  the  United  States  by  some 
citizens  who  want  to  nationalize  industry 
and  by  others  who  unwittingly  are  giving  aid 
to  nationalization. 

In  England,  he  pointed  out,  the  principle 
of  socializing  industry  was  adopted  de- 
liberately and  by  a  single  step.  The  issue 
was  put  before  the  people  in  a  national  elec- 
tion. It  was  the  program  of  the  Labor  Party. 
By  voting  the  Labor  Party  into  power  and 
evicting  Winston  Churchill  and  his  Conserva- 
tive regime,  the  people  embraced  the  pro- 
gram and  gave  the  signal  for  government  to 
begin  taking  over  private  industry. 

In  the  United  States,  he  observed,  the 
cumber  of  people  wanting  nationalization  of 
Industry  is  Infinlteslmally  small,  adding  that 
"neither  of  the  two  great  parties  wants  it — 
the  only  parties  avowing  it  are  the  Socialists 
and   Communists." 

But  the  smallness  of  the  number  favoring 
and  working  for  nationalization  doesn't  mean 
there  is  no  danger  of  private  industry  being 
taken  over  by  Oorernment  in  the  United 
States.  It  Is  as  Mr.  Sullivan  remarked, 
"private  ownership  can  be  destroyed  without 
conscious  intention  to  destroy  it."  What 
Mr  Sullivan  had  to  say  along  that  line 
American  citizens  will  do  well  to  read  and 
remember.     He  observed: 

"Congress  feels  the  danger  exists,  and  is 
on  guard  against  It.  One  way  to  save  private 
ownership  is  to  afOrm  and  live  up  to  a  funda- 
mental principle,  that  government  never 
enter  into  industry  in  competition  with  its 
citizens.  There  Is  nothing  that  government 
can  do  in  Industry  that  Industrv  itself  cannot 
do;" 

Another  excerpt  from  Mr.  Sullivan's 
column: 

"Watchfulness  4  as  been  a  definite  trait  of 
this  Congress.  It  Is  directed  against  pro- 
posals which  are  or  may  grow  Into  Govern- 
ment operation  of  business.  It  is  directed 
also  against  a  control  of  Industry  so  minute 
and  repressive  that  under  it  privately  owned 
iMlUitry  could  not  function,  and  a  condition 
WMdd  arise  which  would  give  color  and  Jus- 
tification to  the  idea  that  Industry  be  car- 
ried out  by  government." 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  laid  his  finger  on  the 
danger  inherent  in  the  multitudinous  con- 
trols set  up  in  the  Federal  Government  in 
recent  years.  We  already  are  at  that  jwint 
where  the  controls  are  so  oppressive  that 
private  industry  Is  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  function  under  them. 

Private  industry  is  being  told  what  to  do. 
when  to  do.  and  how  to  do  on  such  a  scale 
that  It  no  longer  Ls  allowed  to  act  on  its  own 
initiative.  It  is  no  longer  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise its  own  Judgment  and  grow  and  de- 
velop In  a  manner  that  will  best  serve  the 
national  economy.  Under  these  conditions, 
it  may  find  itself  in  a  position  where  it  feels 
It  cannot  survive,  throw  up  the  sponge  and 
quit  the  fight.  Then  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  take  over  and  make 
up  for  the  (|^ciency  in  supplying  the  things 
and  services  the  public  requires. 

In  the  end.  we  would  have  traveled  the 
same  road  England  has  traveled,  not  delit>er- 
ately  as  England  did,  but  by  tolerating  a  re- 
pressive government-control  system  to  grow 
up  that  makes  It  Impossible  for  private  In- 
dustry to  function  efficiently  and  profitably. 
SocUUsts  and  Communists  would  welcome 


such  a  forced  capitulation  of  private  Indus- 
try. The  only  way  to  avert  such  a  catas- 
trophe is  for  Members  of  Congress,  who  in 
some  instances  are  unconsciously  support- 
ing the  trend,  to  rip  out  the  repressive  con- 
trols that  are  hamstringing  and  terrifying 
business  and  industry  as  fast  as  the  emer- 
gency created  by  the  prosecution  of  global 
war  will  permit. 


Extension  of  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speake*.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  by  Mark  Sul- 
livan. 

Most  certainly  we  have  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  face  in  deciding  what  is  best 
to  do  regarding  the  continuation  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  When 
President  Truman  vetoed  the  conferees' 
report,  so  overwhelmingly  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  he  opened  the 
gates  for  trouble  if  we  do  not  provide 
for  those  merchants  who  have  purchased 
and  contracted  for  merchandise  during 
this  interim  without  controls.  If  June 
29  prices  are  restored,  I  can  see  nothing 
but  the  most  chaotic  and  widespread 
black  markets.  In  this  melee  the  firms 
still  trying  to  do  business  legally  will  be 
in  an  absolutely  untenable  and  pathetic 
position.  If  June  29  prices  are  restored, 
I  can  see  an  ever-broadening  disrespect 
for  law  and  a  break-down  in*enforce- 
ment.  Rather  than  have  such  a  catas- 
trophe. I  v'ould  prefer  to  see  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  OPA. 

I  wish  the  propaganda  and  news  re- 
leases would  tell  the  truth  on  the  present 
price  situation.  In  most  cases  prices 
have  not  exceeded  the  former  OPA  price 
plus  subsidies  allowed.  Where  surveys 
have  been  fair  and  have  shown  OPA 
prices,  black-market  prices,  and  present 
prices,  I  find  no  case  where  present  prices 
in  a  free  competitive  market  have 
reached  the  former  black-market  prices. 
And  the  beauty  of  it  is,  we  are  getting 
many  items  that  were  scarce  or  seldom  in 
the  market. 

The  article  follows: 

Thumans  Veto  or  thx  Case  Bill  Called  a 
F.\CTOR  IN  Rising  Pwces — Mark  Sullivan 
TsRAfs  Balking  or  Labok  Legislation 
Worse  for  Price  Stabilitt  Than  OPA's 
End.  Over  Which  President  Is  More  Con- 
cerned 

(By  Mark  Sullivan)   " 

Washington,  July  16. — Throughout  the 
fight  over  extending  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, an  immense  majority  in  Con- 
gress felt  that  the  OPA  should  be  continued 
in  some  form.  About  the  form,  these  had  a 
wide  variety  of  ideas,  ranging  from  the  OPA 
Intact  as  It  had  been  to  an  OPA  reduced  to 
not  much  more  than  regtilatlng  rents.  Yet 
many  who  wanted  the  OPA  limited  were 
willing  to  make,  and  did  make,  concessions 
toward  strengthening  It,  in  the  Interest  of 
retaining  some  kind  of  OPA. 

This  point  of  view  and  the  number  who 
held  it  Is  suggested  by  a  vote  in  the  House 
taken  during  the  furor  Immediately  follow- 


ing President  Truman's  veto  of  the  OP.\  ex- 
tension which  Congress  had  passed.  By 
more  than  fcur  to  one — in  exact  fljures 
283  to  61 — the  House  voted  for  a  3 -week 
stop-gap  extension  of  the  OPA  as  it  had 
been,  in  order  to  permit  opportunity  for 
writing  a  permanent  measure  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  President. 

In  the  writing  of  this  new  measure  ii  the 
Senate,  there  was  real  effort  toward  accommo- 
dation to  the  President's  views,  to  the  end 
that  some  kind  of  OPA  should  be  preserved. 
There  had  been  the  same  spirit  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  earlier  measure  which  the  iTesi- 
dent  vetoed.  Many  Members  who  objected 
strongly  to  certain  features  of  the  OPA  as  it 
had  been,  and  to  some  features  of  th>«  ad- 
ministration of  it.  sacrificed  their  viewpoints. 
This  attitude  of  many  In  Congress  cont.nues 
to  the  present  moment.  In  spite  of  what  they 
regard  as  evidence  that  the  Preslden:  did 
not  share  the  spirit  of  accommodation. 

A  twofold  strain 

The  strain  between  Congress  and  tho  Ad- 
ministration has  a  double  cause.  Corgress 
overwhelmingly  wanted  modification  of  the 
OPA.  but  the  President  vetoed  it.  Cot.gress 
overwhelmingly  wanted  labor  legislatioi;.  but 
the  President  vetoed  that,  too.  Betweea  the 
two,  legislation  about  the  OPA  and  about 
labor,  there  is  a  relation,  and  recognitlDn  of 
it  brought  discouragement  to  many  in  Con- 
gress who  earnestly  wished  continuation  of 
some  form  of  OPA. 

The  purpose  of  the  OPA  was,  and  if  It  con- 
tinues, is,  to  restrain  price  increases.  A  spe- 
cific cause  of  many  price  increases  has  been 
wage  raises.  Congress  saw  the  admin. stra- 
tion,  over  a  period  of  months,  follow  a  policy 
of  encouraging  wage  raises,  in  some  cac<s  di- 
rectly bring  about  wage  raises.  And  Con- 
gress then  saw  the  OPA  decree  price  Inci  eases 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  wage  raises. 

In  an  example  that  came  before  the  eyes 
of  Congress  during  the  very  days  when  the 
OPA  was  being  debated,  the  administration 
granted  a  wage  increase  to  coal  miners  and 
the  OPA  decreed  an  increase  of  40*4  cents  a 
ton  In  the  price  of  soft  coal,  91  cents  in  hard 
coal.  Along  with  all  that,  Congress  saw  pro- 
longed strikes  preventing  full  production  of 
goods,  which  would  have  been  a  better  pre- 
ventive of  high  prices  than  the  OPA  could 
possibly  be,  and  which  was  the  one  most 
promising  cure  for  all  our  economic  troubles. 
■  The  labor  legislation  which  Congress  pi.£sed 
and  the  President  vetoed  would  not  .aave 
prevented  demands  for  wage  raises  and 
strikes  to  get  them.  But  It  had  one  feature 
which  would  have  assured  some  stability  of 
labor  relations,  and  by  that  assured  fuller 
production  of  goods.  This  was  the  provision 
in  the  Case  bill  which  would  have  made  con- 
tracts Ijetween  labor  unions  an8  employers 
enforceable  during  the  time  of  the  contract, 
usually  a  year. 

LABOR    FRONT    IN    STATUS    QUO 

For  the  future,  whether  the  OPA  Is  con- 
tinued or  ended  or  modified,  labor  relat  ons 
remain  as  they  were.  Excepting  one  meas- 
ure dealing  with  one  industry,  radio,'  and  In 
effect  with  one  labor  leader,  Mr,  Petrlllo,  of 
the  musicians'  union,  and  another  measure, 
the  Hobbs  bill,  dealing  with  one  practice 
of  labor  unions — excepting  those  two  ex- 
tremely limited  measures,  all  the  proposals 
for  labor  legislation  and  all  the  uproar  about 
them  has  come  to  nothing. 

What  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  United 
Mine  Workers  did,  they  are  free  to  do  again. 
What  the  leaders  of  railroad  brotherhoods 
did,  they  are  free  to  do  again.  What  the 
leaders  of  the  Automobile  Workers'  Union 
did,  they  can  do  again.  The  frustration  of 
labor  legislation,  mainly  by  the  President.  Is 
a  greater  threat  to  restraint  of  i  prices  tl.an 
could  possibly  be  offset  by  any  continua- 
tion of  a  strong  OPA,  which  the  Presid'^nt 
Insists  upon. 

The  comprehensive  labor  measure,  the  Case 
bill,  was  vetoed  by  the  President.    The  emer- 
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gency  legislation  which  he  himself  proposed 
at  the  time  of  the  railroad  strike  has  oome 
to  nothing,  and  the  President  shows  no  mcti 
concern  about  It  as  about  continuation  of 
the  OPA.  Kven  his  proposal  for  a  congres- 
Eional  committee  to  study  labor  relations  re- 
mains not  adopted  and  likewise  is  without 
pressure  from  him  in  Its  behalf. 


The  Farm  Machinery  Situation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVira 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration  has  issued  limitation  or- 
der L356  to  the  Minneapolis-Moline 
Power  Implement  Co.  requiring  7V2  per- 
cent of  all  monthly  production  of  trac- 
tors by  this  concern  to  be  delivered  to 
UNRRA.  This  ratio  to  continue  until 
500  tractors  have  l>een  delivered. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  are  placed 
in  an  embarrassing  position.  First  they 
are  called  upon  to  produce  in  unprece- 
dented quantities  vital  foods  for  Europe. 
This  we  should  do.  We  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  a  long  span  of  time  has 
passed  since  any  new  production  of  farm 
machinery  has  occurred  in  this  country. 

While  we  must  be  sympathetic  to  aid 
all  of  Europe  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  produce  food  in  America  without 
farm  machinery  including  tractors  and 
at  the  same  time  ship  machinery  to  Eu- 
rope. I  can  readily  understand  that  the 
sooner  Europe  can  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  her  own  food  the  quicker 
we  can  discontinue  producing  for  her. 

This  produces  a  vicious  cycle.  The 
difficulty  is  that  our  side  of  the  cycle  is 
breaking  down.  Speaking  for  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Northwest,  which  I  feel  I  can 
do  with  considerable  authority,  they  are 
desperately  In  need  of  new  farm  ma- 
chinery of  every  class.  Including  tractors. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  we  must 
discontinue  the  shipment  of  farm  ma- 
chinery to  Europe  until  we  have  rehabili- 
tated the  farm  machinery  situation  at 
least  In  part  In  the  food-producing  areas 
of  the  Nation. 


Buil<iinf  Soyiet  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  SCINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
suggestion  at  Paris  by  Mr.  Molotov  that 
the  Potsdam  policy  of  a  divided  Germany 
be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  so-called 
united  Germany  gives  fresh  meaning  to 
the  following  discussion  as  to  the  kind 
Of  united  Germany  Russia  seeks  to  build. 
The  article  Is  from  the  weekly  Human 
Events  and  was  written  by  Wolfgang  von 
Eckardt.   Mr.  von  Eckardt,  son  of  a  dl5« 


tingiiished  German  scholar,  came  to  the 

United  States  In  1936  as  a  refugee  from 

nazlsm,   fought   In   the   UrJted   States 

Army  during  the  war.  and  was  assigned 

to  intelligence  work  In  Germany: 

ButuKNo  Soviet  Obuant 

(By  Wolfgang  von  Eckardt) 

I 

Speaking  to  the  text  that  It  is  time  to 
"discard  cant  and  hvvmbug,"  Winston 
ChurchUl,  on  June  5,  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  "every  effort  Is  being  made  to 
communlze  every  part  of  the  Russian  aone 
In  Germany."  On  June  10  the  New  York 
Times  charged  editorially  that.  In  violation 
of  the  Potsdam  agreement,  "Russia  •  •  • 
Is  now  preventing  economic  unification  by 
organizing  her  occupation  zone  as  a  more  or 
less  Sovletized  unit  Integrated  with  her  own 
economy."  Indeed,  the  development  of 
Soviet  Germany  demands  attention. 

The  Red  army  entered  Germany  to  the 
tune  of  nya  Ehrenburg's  hymns  of  hate. 
There  was  widespread  looting  and  raping: 
wholesale  removal  of  machinery  and  even 
railroads;  terror  and  lawlessness.  The  hopes 
which  many  German  anti-Nazis  had  pinned 
on  Russian  realism,  under  the  Infiuence  of 
the  propaganda  of  the  Free  Germany  Com- 
mittee in  Moscow,  were  as  shattered  as  were 
the  initial  expectations  ot  the  German 
Communists. 

Yet,  while  Red  army  discipline  seemed  to 
have  broken  down  completely.  Soviet  mUl- 
tary  government  was  quick  to  initiate  in- 
tensive political  and  cultural  reconstruction. 
When  Americans  came  to  Berlin,  last  July, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  that  cafes,  night- 
clubs, and  cabarets  were  open  and  that. 
2  months  after  surrender,  a  number  of 
theaters  and  good  concerts  entertained  the 
masses.  In  the  western  rones  there  was 
then  still  deadly,  gloomy  silence.  Wliile  we 
drove  home  the  doctrine  of  collective  guUt, 
the  entire  Russian  sone  was  plastered  with 
almost  conciliatory  propaganda — the  Hitlers 
come  and  go.  but  the  German  people  and 
the  German  State  remain. 

A  new  unified  trade  union,  with  com- 
pulsory membership,  was  soon  organized  by 
the  Russians  on  a  zone-wide  basis,  while  a 
like  development  In  the  western  zones  was 
prevented,  on  the  argument  of  Sidney  Hill- 
man  and  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  that  German  labor  leaders  could  not 
be  trusted,  y  Under  the  Russians  the  dis- 
illusioned young  people  of  Germany  are 
cared  for  and  guided  Into  a  new  free  Ger- 
man-youth movement.  We  treated  Nazis 
and  anti-Nazis  alike,  but  the  Russians 
elevated  the  victims  of  fascism  to  a  privi- 
leged class.  The  sweeping  land  reform  and 
other  measures  were  promoted  by  enormous 
propaganda  campaigns  and  organized  demon- 
strations in  their  favor.  Communists  were, 
of  course,  put  In  key  positions  In  the  zonal 
administration  and  other  official  occupations, 
though  the  appearance  of  proportionate  rep- 
resentation of  all  parties  was  for  a  time 
maintained. 

n 
The  German  Communist  Party  reciprocated 
by  making  a  temporary  peace  with  free 
enterprise  and  private  ownership.  Its  leader, 
Wilhelm  Pieck,  who,  like  most  other  leading 
German  Communists  returned  from  exile  in 
Moscow  with  the  Red  army,  declared  on 
June  6,  1945:  "We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
It  would  be  wrong  to  force  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem on  Germany,  as  this  does  not  correspond 
with  the  present  possibilities  of  German 
development/' 

Equally  Interesting  Is  the  fact  that  Com- 
munist propaganda  in  all  of  Germany  has  be- 
come increasingly  nationalistic.  WhUe  other 
parties  may  not  even  imply  any  criticism  of 
allied  policy,  the  CommunistB  announoe: 
"We  fight  for  Germany's  imity."  They  have 
come  out  strongly  for  retention  of  the  Ruhr 
and  Rhlneland.  Walter  Ulbrlcht,  Communist 
deputy  leader,  declared  In  the  presence  of 


Russian  oOoers:  "The  Ruhr  belongs  to  Ger- 
many and  will  and  must  remain  German.* 

Communist  propaganda  in  Germany  is  all 
but  indistinguishable  from  that  of  Dr  Gceb- 
bels.  The  call  is  always  for  new  banners, 
for  new  drummers  to  awaken  the  people,  and 
for  new  marcben.  Communist  leaders  are 
acclaimed  with  an  artificial  frenzied  enthusi- 
asm reminiscent  of  Nazi  fuehrer  worship.  On 
Wilhelm  Fleck's  birthday  celebration,  which 
culminated  in  a  huge  mass  meeting,  the  Ber- 
lin radio  commented:  "How  deeply  moving 
are  the  warm  waves  of  adoration  which  rise 
up  to  him  (Pieck)  from  our  ranks." 

Communists  and  fellow  travelers  accuse 
western  occupation  authorities  of  insxifflcient 
de-Naziflcatlon.  But  Nazi  oiBcials  who  were 
ousted  by  American  military  government  now 
hold  prominent  positions  in  the  Ruosian 
zone.  Former  Nazis  and  members  of  the  Hit- 
ler Youth,  who  are  openly  urged  to  Join  the 
Communists,  need  to  make  only  slight  men- 
tal adjustments.  With  its  stress  on  totali- 
tarian nationalism,  the  International  char- 
acter of  conununism  has  been  pushed  Into 
the  background  and  a  German  National  Bol- 
shevism emerges.  It  appeals  strongly  to  ad- 
herents of  the  spiritually  almost  identical 
national  socialism. 

m 

A  secret,  inner  party  Communist  directive. 
Issued  m  May  1945.  as  the  party  was  first  re- 
organized after  Ruasian  occupation,  reads  in 
part: 

"We  can  consider  as  on  our  side  •  •  • 
part  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  youth  who 
are  concerned  about  the  further  national 
existence  of  German  •  •  •  and  are 
afraid  to  be  swallowed  up  by  American  im- 
perialism •  •  •.  Our  own  organizational 
weakness  within  Germany  and  toward  the 
Imperialist  occupation  powers  does  not  per- 
mit us  under  any  circumstances  to  go  ahead 
Independently  for  the  time  being.  The 
'Communist'  Party  •  •  •  must  dissolve 
in  the  antl-Fasclst  movement  *  *  *« 
Comrades,  do  not  be  afraid  to  approach  even 
the  sterile  leadership  of  Social  Democracy. 
Only  if  we  force  •  •  •  a  united  front 
from  above  wlU  we  be  able  to  drive  them  out 
of  the  field." 

Accordingly,  the  political  parties  and  vari- 
ous organizations  were  molded  into  a  totali- 
tarian pattern  as  soon  as  they  had  gained 
a  foothold.  Once  Independent  leaders,  like 
Andreas  Hermes  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union,  were  ousted,  the  "bourgeois"  parties 
all  but  lost  their  identity  within  the  Com- 
munist-dominated "anti-Fascist"  front.  In 
May,  1945,  the  Social-Democrats  had  offered 
"organizational  unity  of  the  German  work- 
ing class"  to  the  Coinmunlsts.  The  offer  was 
then  refused.  A  year  later  the  Communista 
were  ready  on  their  own  terms. 

The  fusion,  enforced  by  the  Russian-ap- 
pointed executive  committee  of  the  two 
parties,  was  accomplished  by  May  Day  of 
this  year,  as  planned.  Socialist  resistance 
was  overcome  by  a  combination  of  methods: 
the  famous  cavlar-and-vodka  treatment; 
suppression  of  all  adverse  public  utterances; 
outright  terror,  such  as  the  "disappearance" 
of  prominent  Socialists  in  the  reactivated 
concentration  camps  of  Sachsenbausen  t-nd 
Buchenwald.  The  courageous  rebellion  of 
Socialist  rank  and  file  In  Berlin  who.  on 
March  31,  voted  7  to  1  against  the  Commu- 
nist-lndorBed  merger,  proved  the  anti-totali- 
tarian sentiments  of  the  majority. 

Nevertheless,  the  Allies  sanctioned  the 
new  Socialist  Unity  Pkrty,  which  is  now 
actually  the  Communist  Party,  on  a  masa 
basis,  with  the  same  nationalist  propaganda. 
It  alines,  dominates  or  abeort»  all  other 
organizations,  particularly  trade  and  farm- 
ers' unions  and  "Free  German  Touth."  In 
1933  the  Nazis  called  the  Identical  method 
Olelchschaltung.  "RtttaU,"  saya  the  New 
York  Times  lead  editorial  of  June   10,   "la 
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reftchtng  out  for  contrcrf  of  the  re»t  of  Ger- 
many through  a  Communist-dominated 
•Unity  Party*" 

n 

This  Soviet  policy  l«  bound  to  have  strong 
effect  on  the  western  occupation  zones.  As 
Mr  Churchill  «ay»,  to  divide  Germany  and 
write  cS  the  eastern  part  will  not  lessen  the 
danger.  Western  Germany  would  have  to 
•mbrsce  the  eastern  Ideology  In  order  to 
reunite. 

Ruialan  propaganda  and  exploitation  of 
Antencan  blunders  In  the  west  encourage 
&uch  German  "realism."  Many  Germans  m 
the  British  and  American  xones  already  re- 
gard the  Soviet  zone  as  better  off,  for  no 
food-ration  statistics  are  published  there. 
Kren  more  Important  Is  the  fact  that  the 
east  begins  to  uffer  employment,  as  the  Rus- 
sians revive  German  Industry. 

The  tocialist  Unity  Party  Is  designed  to 
split  social  democracy  In  the  west  and  may 
still  succeed  In  doing  so.  This  outcome  will 
be  the  more  probable  If  fellow  travelers  in 
American  Military  Government  continue  to 
plant  Trojan  hordes,  such  as  the  Communist- 
influenced  DANA,  monopolistic  news  ager.cy 
In  the  American  lone.  National  bolshevtsm 
and  totalitarian  "unity"  hold  a  strong  appeal 
to  thousands  of  denazified  Nazis  and  to  the 
Increasing  number  who  are  disillusioned  with 
western  democracy  as  It  presents  Itself  In 
Germany  today.  Moreover,  the  Russians 
piake  t^e  best  of  arguments  that  they  did 
not  bomb  German  cities  Into  rubbish  heaps 
and  that  the  capltali.stlc  west  wants  to  de- 
lndu<<trlaliBe  Germany  to  eliminate  its  com- 
petition, while  Rtiaala  seeks  to  develop  Ger- 
man production 

Persistent  rumors  now  make  the  rounds 
In  Berlin  to  the  effect  that  the  Russians 
would  even  approve  the  return  of  the  wholly 
German  territory  annexed  by  Poland.  "Po- 
land." It  Is  stated,  "Is  unable  to  al>sorb  the 
German  east  •  •  •  |and  Is]  creating  a 
desert  between  the  future  great  powers,  Ger- 
many and  Russia."  Russia  might  well  re- 
ward a  Soviet  Germany  with  an  invitation 
to  participate  In  another  partition  of  Poland. 

Time  la  short  If.  as  Winston  Churchill 
■ays.  "we  miut  strive  •  •  •  to  redeem 
aitid  reincorporate  the  German  •  •  • 
people  In  a  world  system  of  free  and  civilized 
democracy." 


Food  Plank  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  July  17,  1946 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  a  copy  of  an  essay  written  by 
Miss  Marilyn  Ann  Tinkey,  a  student  in 
the  Manson  High  School,  of  Manson, 
Wash. 

This  was  a  winning  essay  in  the  na- 
tional contest  conducted  by  Pillsbury's 
Institute  of  Flour  Milling  History,  and 
Is  entitled  "Food  Plank  for  Peace." 

At  this  time  when  we  are  having  short- 
ages, when  the  need  for  production  is 
apparent  everywljpre.  Miss  Tinkey's 
thoughtful  obser\'ation.<;  are  certainly 
worthy  of  our  serious  consideration. 
Food  Plank  roa  Pxacb 

Millions  of  the  world's  people  are  poorly 
nourtshed  or  actually  starving  I  Peace  can- 
not be  permanent  If  this  situation  continues. 
Katiooa  weakened  physically,  mentally  and 


morally  by  hunger  are  discontented  and 
ready  to  follow  any  potential  dictator  who 
promises  change.  Poverty  and  the  lack  of 
food  that  goes  with  It  breeds  criminals  and 
children  capable  of  becoming  the  dictators  of 
the  future. 

Feeding  the  world  is  not  a  one-country 
Job  All  nations  must  cooperate  In  sharing 
and  distributing  their  food  resources.  Ra- 
tioning should  be  continued  as  long  as  nec- 
essary and,  certainly,  prices  should  be  con- 
trolled so  that  rich  and  poor  alike  may  eat. 
,As  a  first  step  in  fair  distribution  of  food, 
a  survey  must  be  made  to  determine  where 
need  Is  the  greatest  and  what  surpluses  can 
most  quickly  be  obtained  to  fill  that  need. 
The  Americas  and  other  countries  least  af- 
fected by  the  war  can  be  expected  to  supply 
the  greater  part  of  the  food  needed  now. 
War-ruined  countries  must  also  be  supplied 
with  feed  for  cattle,  seed  and  machinery 
for  their  farms,  and  livestock  so  that  they 
may  begin  to  be  self-supporting  again 

In  addition  to  emergency  measures  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  we  need  a  long-term 
food  plan.  As  the  population  of  our  earth 
lncreas'»s,  we  will  have  to  grow  more  food 
and  distribute  It  better  or  fight  over  what 
we  do  have. 

One  possible  way  to  share  and  extend 
knowledge  along  these  lines  Is  by  a  world- 
wide exchange  of  educators,  students,  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  agricultural  and  nutri- 
tion experts.  Such  an  exchange,  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  attempted,  will  encourage 
research.  Study  may  bring  out  better  ways 
to  grow  and  use  foods  as  well  as  methods  by 
which  waste  lands  can  be  made  productive. 
If  the  various  countries  will  follow  up  their 
educational  programs  with  practical  projects, 
we  should  produce  more  and  better  food. 
Irrigation  and  flood  control  may  make  home 
building  poss.ble  in  places  once  unin- 
habitable. New  food  industries  will  provide 
work  for  men  and  women,  enabling  them  to 
enjoy  better  standards  of  living. 

Transportation  of  perishable  foods  to  non- 
agricultural  regioiu  has  been  slow  and  ex- 
pensive. We  have  had  oversupplies  of  food 
In  some  places,  near  starvation  In  others. 
Many  things  learned  recently  In  war  can  be 
useful  In  peace.  We  have  discovered  that  a 
great  variety  of  foods  can  be  dehydrated, 
stored  in  small  space,  kept  indefinitely.  It 
should  be  possible  to  put  dried  foods  of  all 
kinds  on  markets  everywhere  at  reasonable 
prices.  Air  lines  that  brought  death  can  im- 
prove life  by  transporting  fresh  meats,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  great  distances  In  a  few  hours. 
People,  especially  in  hot  climates,  may  have 
better  health  because  of  things  we  have 
learned  about  food  refrigeration. 

If  the  United  Nations  will  work  as  hard  to 
put  over  a  food  plank  for  peace  as  they  did 
to  win  the  war.  their  efforts  should  result 
in  a  letter  diet  for  the  whole  world. 


Future  of  the  New  Italian  Republic 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
16  last  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  was  celebrated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  for  a. Just 
Peace  with  Italy,  Inc.  On  that  occasion 
I  delivered  a  brief  address  which  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends  of  the  Italian  Republic,  I  should  like 
to  add  but  a  few  words  to  the  splendid  trit  - 
utes  and  inspiring  thoughts  which  have  al- 
ready been  voiced  In  this  gathering  and 
which  will  be  given  later  tonight. 

It  is  more  than  fitting  that  the  eyes  of  a'.l 
those  who  are  gathered  here  tonight  are 
turned  to  the  future  of  the  newly  born  Ital- 
ian Republic.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  personally, 
as  wen  as  you,  have  every  faith  that  the  Italy 
of  the  future  will  be  as  Inspiring  a  model 
to  the  world  as  has  been  the  Italy  of  the 
past.  Moreover,  we  have  the  faith  that  the 
Allied  powers  will  cooperate  and  will  restore 
the  Italian  people  to  their  rightful  respected 
place  in  the  family  of  nations. 

rr.U.T  AND  THE  fU'IURX 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  these  "consummations 
devoutly  to  be  wished."  It  would  ill  behoove 
any  one  of  us.  however,  to  sell  Italy  short, 
to  underestimate  the  miraculous  recupera- 
tive powers  of  this  people  which  has  given  so 
much  to  the  world  and  will  yet  give  so  much 
more. 

We  know  that  any  foreign  observer  looking 
upon  the  troubled  American  scene  of  July  4, 
1776.  would  well  have  doubted  the  chances  of 
our  infant  Republic  surviving.  Since  then 
we  have  blazed  a  way  to  the  world  through 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  thanks 
in  large  part  to  the  contributions  made  to 
our  laud  by  the  sons  and  daughters  and 
grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Italian  soil. 
We  owe  much  of  our  thinking,  too,  to  the 
inspirational  creeds  of  the  great  Italians. 
Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  to  name  but  two, 
which  provided  stimulation  for  much  demo- 
cratic thinking  throughout  all  the  world. 

rrALT   AND  AMERICA 

It  Is  no  mere  platitude  to  say  that  the 
America  that  we  know  today  would  lack 
much  in  its  music.  Its  art.  Its  literature,  its 
industry,  its  science,  and  government.  If  we 
did  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  to  us  by  the  descendants  of  Italy. 
It  is  not  merely  to  praise  what  these  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent  have  done  for  us  In 
the  past;  all  that  they  have  meant  to  America 
Is  but  a  symbol  and  a  sure  sign  of  all  that 
they  will  mean  to  the  America  of  tomorrow, 

ITALY'S    STATUS    IN    WORLD   AFFAIRS 

Tonight  all  those  of  Italian  blood  and  an- 
cestry, and  all  other  friends  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  are  watching  closely  the  status  of 
Italy  in  world  affairs.  We  have  been  watch- 
ing the  developments  in  Paris,  and  we  will 
t>e  looking  forward  to  the  peace  conference 
to  open  later  this  month.  We  have  been 
watching  the  developments  over  Trieste  and 
over  Italy's  colonies. 

We  know  the  many  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
true  cooperation  between  the  Big  Pour  over 
Italian  questions  and  otDer  questions.  We 
want  such  cooperation,  but  we  don't  want  It 
at  the  price  of  sacrifice  of  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  four  freedoms. 
We  don't  want  to  be  unduly  critical  of  the 
results  so  far  over  Allied  negotiations  of 
Italy,  but  at  the  same  time  we  would  be  un- 
realistic and  not  frank  if  we  failed  to  admit 
our  serious  concern  over  the  Allies'  Itendling 
of  Italy's  welfare. 

We  state  these  points: 

(1)  That  the  God-fearing  Christian  Ital- 
ian people  must  not  be  sacrifled  at  the  altar 
of  any  pagan  foreign  "ism." 

(2)  That  we  will  not  tolerate  a  peace  of 
revenge,  which  will  bleed  Italy  and  attempt 
to  keep  her  cowed  and  submissive  Instead  of 
rising  to  her  fullest  dignity  In  the  world 
community. 

(3)  That  prolonged  and  unnecessary  for- 
eign interference  of  any  sort  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  Italian  Nation  must  be  opposed. 
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(4)  That  the  historical  needs  and  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  Italian  people  must  be 
respected 

It  will  be  our  aim  to  bring  Into  specific 
reality  these  general  points.  That,  we  hope, 
will  be  the  mission  of  America  In  interna- 
tional relations, 

OUR    MISSION    AND    ITALY 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  cele- 
brated Italian  patriot.  Giuseppe  Mazzini: 

"Life  Is  a  mission.  Every  other  definition 
of  life  is  false  and  leads  all  who  accept  It 
astray.  Religion,  science,  philosophy,  thotigh 
still  at  variance  on  many  points,  all  agree 
on  this— that  every  existence  is  an  aim." 

Yes,  every  existence  is  indeed  an  aim — the 
existence  of  the  humblest  American  and  of 
the  humblest  Italian,  the  existence  of  the 
American  Nation  and  the  Italian  Nation. 
Each  of  us  here  tonight  has  a  mission  and 
each  of  the  citizens  of  Italy  has  a  mission 
to  be  worthy  of  the  Inspiring  Italian  past 
and  to  be  adequate  to  the  challenging  Italian 
future. 


The  Secretary  of  War  Is  for  Veterans' 
Housing— But  and  Bat  and  But! 


K-         EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
is  for  housing  for  the  veterans  but  the 
veterans  are  not  getting  any  housing. 
The  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Robert 
P.  Patterson,  is  evidently  in  that  cate- 
gory and  has  refused  the  plea  of  numbers 
of  veterans  of  World  War  n  to  provide 
approximately  300  living  units  for  men 
who  fought  and  sacrificed  much  in  the 
war  which  was  terminated  almost  a  year 
ago. 

The  Gardiner  General  Hospital, 
located  on  the  lake  front  in  Chicago,  is 
being  abandoned  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  veterans'  orranizations,  sup- 
plemented by  many  civic  groups,  made 
numerous  appeals  for  the  reconversion 
of  Gardiner  General  Hospital  into  a 
housing  unit  for  veterans.  An  appeal 
which  I  personally  made  to  Secretary  of 
War   Patterson    brought    the   following 

reply: 

War  Department. 
Wdshington,  June  7.  1946. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  A.  Rowan, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bft.  Rowan:  This  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  May  25.  1946,  In  which 
you  enclosed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lyle  Gum, 
chairman,  Hyde  Park  Chapter.  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  1303  East  Fifty-third  Street, 
Chicago  15,  HI.,  and  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Perd  Kramer,  president  of  Metropolitan  Hous- 
ing Council.  69  West  Wa^^hington  Street.  Chi- 
cago, in  regard  to  plans  for  the  reconversion 
of  Gardiner  General  Hospital,  Chicago,  for 
veterans'  housing. 

We  In  the  War  Department  are  well  aware 
of  the  urgent  need  for  additional  housing 
In  Chicago  and  have  given  the  matter  a  most 
careful  study.  After  due  consideration,  how- 
ever, we  have  been  compelled  to  conclude 
that  In  the  Interests  of  efficiency  and  economy 
the  Army  must  retain  the  premises  for  use 
as  Army  and  area  headquarters. 

There  appears  to  be  no  alternative  unless 
It  is  to  move  the  headquarters  to  another 


city.   Such  a  change  would  not  be  consistent 
with  effective  operations. 

The  present  site,  the  Civic  Opera  Building, 
Is  leased  property  and  urgently  needed  by 
civilian  concerns.  To  lease  other  property, 
even  If  It  were  available,  would  prove  costly 
and  Inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  retrench- 
ment which  the  War  Department  Is  following. 

The  War  Department  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  all  Goremment-held  fa- 
cilities In  the  entire  Chicago  area.  Including 
the  Chicago  Army  Service  Forces  Depot  and 
Fort  Sheridan.  The  former  is  not  deemed 
a  practicable  location  and  would  require  a 
4-month  perird  to  vacate  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $1,200,000.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
move  would  require  3.500  carloads. 

The  use  of  Fort  Sheridan  would  necessitate 
relocation  of  the  Army  Personnel  Center.  Re- 
ception Center,  and  Separation  Center  to  a 
new  site  which  would  have  to  be  leased  or 
one  Inconveniently  remote  from  the  popula- 
tion area  of  Chicago,  which  would  Incur  the 
expenditure  of  additional  funds  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  separate  installation. 
Such  facilities  must  t>e  maintained  in  the 
Chicago  area  bo  long  as  there  is  a  prcgram 
of  recruitment  and  discharge.  Moreover,  the 
cost  of  conversion  of  existing  fa^jilitles  at 
Port  Sheridan  to  accommodate  the  combined 
headquarters  would  amount  to  1862.000. 

Under  the  circumstances  and  with  great 
reluctance,  I  must,  therefore,  advise  you  of 
the  decision  of  the  War  Department  to  retain 
the  premises  occupied  by  Gardiner  General 
Hospital  for  use  as  the  Army  and  area 
headquarters. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  P.  Patterson, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  Chicago 
Beach  Hotel,  now  the  Gardiner  General 
Hospital,  located  on  the  lake  front  at 
Pifty-first  Street  on  the  south  side  of 
Chicago,  was  an  apartment  hotel  with 
approximately  300  living  units.  Most  of 
these  units  were  equipped  with  kitch- 
enettes and  facilities  for  light  house- 
keeping. When  word  was  received  that 
the  Army  planned  to  abandon  the  hos- 
pital it  was  the  consensus  of  thousands  of 
individuals  and  scores  of  groups  and  or- 
ganizations that  these  were  ideal  facil- 
ities for  housing  veterans  with  a  mini- 
mum of  expense  and  likewise  a  minimum 
of  delay.  The  fact  that  the  kitchenette 
apartments  were  numerous  in  this  hotel 
appeared  to  be  a  very  effective  argument 
for  immediate  reconversion.  National 
Housing  Expediter  Wilson  W.  Wyatt 
joined  in  the  plea  but  all  to  no  avail. 

Gardiner  General  Hospital  is  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, where  there  are  hundreds  of  GI 
students,  large  numbers  of  them  mar- 
ried men  without  family  living  facilities. 
Secretary  Patterson,  however,  insists  that 
the  Sixth  Service  Command  should  be 
housed  in  this  very  delightful  lake  front 
hotel  In  a  word,  the  men  who  fought 
and  sacrificed  in  World  War  n.  having 
finished  their  task,  were  denied  these 
facilities  because  of  the  insistence  that 
the  peacetime  army  should  be  given  the 
priority. 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
hundreds  of  others  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  matter,  veterans  of  World 
War  n  should  have  preferential  rights 
over  everyone,  including  the  peacetime 
army. 

The  Sixth  Service  Command  has  been 
housed  in  the  Civic  Opera  Building  In 
Chicago,  but  the  Secretary  of  War  con- 
tends that  this  space  is  urgently  needed 


for  civilian  concerns.  I  submit  there  Is 
no  more  urgent  need  in  the  coimtry  today 
tlian  that  of  housing  for  the  men  who 
fought  and  won  World  War  n.  Ce-.iainly 
if  the  Sixth  Service  Command  .must  re- 
main in  Chicago  there  are  other  offices 
than  those  that  are  so  sorely  needed  by 
the  ex-servicemen  and  their  families. 
Legislation  is  passed,  and  then  the  serv- 
icemen are  told  that  more  legislation  is 
necessary  before  they  can  have  adequate 
housing.  The  proposal  of  the  ex-service- 
men for  the  reconversion  of  the  Gardiner 
General  Hospital  into  living  quarters  for 
veterans  offered  a  plan  for  comparatively 
inexpensive  and  expeditious  handling  of 
the  need  for  this  housing,  and  naturally 
they  expected  that  the  War  Department 
would  cooperate. 

What  is  wanted  now  is  the  elimination 
of  "buts"  from  all  of  the  oratorical 
pledges  of  assistance  for  veterans'  hous- 
ing, and  certainly  the  War  Department, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  should  take  the 
lead  rather  than  join  in  the  chorus  "We 
are  for  veterans'  housing,  but  and  but 
and  but."  Why  not  adopt  a  slogan.  "We 
are  for  Veterans'  Housing,  Now,  Period." 


Article  by  Mr.  J.  Peter  Healey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Wedneiday.  July  17,  1946 

l.iT.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  an  article  by  an  attorney  from 
the  State  of  Washington.  Mr.  /.  Peter 
Healey. 

Mr.  Healey  raises  the  point  of  a  proper 
and  balanced  consideration  of  the  whole 
principle  of  States'  rights.  Certainly  no 
chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
Our  Nation  will  never  be  any  stronger 
than  the  sum  total  of  the  parts  com- 
posing it. 

Our  hopes  for  and  our  progress  in 
achieving  a  sound  world  economy  and 
society  must  ever  be  dependent  upon 
soimd  geographical  units  and  divisions 
of  society  the  world  around  . 

In  the  end.  of  course,  we  can  merely 
assist  from  the  outside.  We  cannot  by 
domination  improve  anyone. 

Mr.  Healey 's  article  follows: 

The  first  question  in  any  discussion  of  gor- 
ernment  Is  this:  Shall  the  people  serve  the 
government?  Or  shall  the  government  serve 
the  people? 

For  157  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. America  followed  the  high  prin- 
ciple, that  the  people  are  supreme,  and  gov- 
ernment must  serve  them.    Harken. 

•'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-erident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  seciire  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Again,   In   1787,   the  Constitution: 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  State*. 
•  •  •  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
atltutlon  for  the  United  SUtea  of  America." 
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Both  the  theory  and  the  origin  came  from 
the  people,  and  are  (or  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

SUlin.  Mu&soUnl,  Hitler,  and  Hlrohlto.  each 
had  the  opposite  notion,  to  wit:  That  the 
atate  is  supreme,  and  that  the  people  must 
be  BUbaenrlenl  to  It.  World  War  II  resolved 
that  Issue  against  them;  now.  the  whole  world 
can  unite  In  the  theory  made  positive  by 
republics  following  the  lead  of  the  United 
8b.tes  of  America.  This  country  is  a  nation. 
ordalnKt  and  established  by  13  sovereign 
States,  and  these  States,  and  those  added  to 
the  Union,  have  never  surrendered  nor  di- 
luted their  sovereignty,  except  by  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  and  ila  amendments. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  the 
State  surrendered  certain  rights  and  pow- 
ers to  the  Federal  Government,  concerning 
foreign  affairs,  finance,  postal  service,  and 
necessary  revenue  And  In  1791  the  first 
10  amendments  were  adopted — by  the  last 
one  of  which  it  Wiis  forever  made  plain,  that 
the  powers  not  delegated  to  th  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or   to  the  people. 

Hence,  the  Federal  Government  Is  one  of 
ceded  and  limited  powers:  having  no  power 
npr  authority,  except  such  Is  derived  from 
the  express  /ord!!.  and  the  necessary  Impli- 
cations definitely  traceable  to  those  words. 
*of  the  Constitution  Now  48  Sovereign 
SUtes.  under  one  limited  central  authority. 

For  142  years  following  1791,  that  concept 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  this  country  was 
definitely  followed— and  following  \\,  the 
Nation  grew  strong  In  every  way.  to  unques- 
tioned leadership  among  the  nations  of  the 
whole   world 

After  reviewing  that  record  of  progress, 
why  should  the  United  St.ites  depart  from 
that  concept  of  the  Constitution?  I  challenge 
the  existence  of  any  logical  or  satisfactory 
answer. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  we  have,  for  over 
a  decade,  departed  from  the  plain,  unam- 
biguous interpreutlon  of  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment?   Let  us  examine: 

Is  not  every  State  In  the  Union,  almost 
fully  sutiscrvlent  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? In  food  to  eat.  In  clothes  to  wear.  In 
buying,  m  selling.  In  employment  of  labor, 
or  In  t>elng  employed;  what  can  one  do  ihai 
Is  not  ruled  or  regulated  by  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration? JU3t  what  powers  are  now 
reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the  people? 
And  is  not  the  administration  seeking  fur- 
ther control  over  the  private  affairs  of  the 
people.  In  education.  In  health.  In  peace- 
time military  service.  In  voting,  and  In  the 
squandering  of  funds  raised  through  taxa- 
tion' 

Has  the  Constitution  been  amended  In 
that  respect?  It  has  not.  Has  any  State 
alxltcated  Its  sovereignty?  It  has  not.  How 
can  the  plain  words  of  that  fundamental 
compact  between  the  States  and  the  Nation 
mean  one  thing  for  142  years,  and  there- 
after. In  the  self -same  words,  mean  Just 
the  opposite?  How  can  those  words  mean 
States'  rights,  and  freedom  of  action  In  the 
people,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
and  then  distorted  Into  centralized  Federal 
control,  restriction,  and  limitation  of  both 
such  rights  and  such  freedom?  Is  not  the 
change  a  manifest  and  tyrannical  usurpation 
of  power  by  Federal  cfflclals? 

Did  you  realize  such  ^change  had  taken 
place?  Who  could  authorize  such  perver- 
cton?  And  without  any  amendment  of  the 
Constitution?  Are  you  now  In  favor  of  a 
dictatorship  by  bureaucrats?  Or  do  you 
favor  a  republic,  where  officers  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  people,  under  law?  Do  you  think 
the  American  people  are  now  so  we&k  that 
they  must  be  saved  from  themselves,  by  of- 
ficials who  have  lost  confidence  In  the  abil- 
ity of  their  constituents  to  govern  them- 
selves?   Do  you  want  the  people  to  be  su- 


preme; or  shall  they  be  vassals  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? Are  you  a  lover  of  America?  Or 
a  foreign  Ideologist? 

In  the  November  1946  elections,  are  you 
going  to  sanction  this  phoney  administra- 
tion, with  an  alleged  mandate  to  continue 
depriving  you  of  your  constitutional  rights? 
Or  do  you  desire  a  change  of  administration? 
Speak  up! 


The  Silver-Tongued  Orator  of  the  Platte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wettnesday .  July  17,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  given  to  me,  as  to  few  individuals 
now  sitting  in  this  Hoiise,  to  span  the 
sweep  of  American  political  history 
across  more  than  half  a  century  in  my 
own  active  political  life.  Some  of  the 
giants  of  my  early  political  life  are  now 
half  forgotten:  and  names  which  evoke 
vivid  memories  to  me  are  to  many  of 
you,  my  younger  colleagues,  merely 
names. 

Therefore,  when  there  was  recently' 
brought  to  my  attention  a  newspaper 
column  written  by  my  old  friend,  the 
Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  for  the 
newspaper  which  he  has  published  at 
Raleigh.  N.  C,  and  maintained  as  a 
militant  organ  of  democracy,  for  half  a 
century,  strong  memories  were  evoked. 
This  column  from  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  wa3  published  on  July  9.  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  1896  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  which 
first  nominated  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
the  "silver-tongued  orator  of  the  Platte," 
and  reviews  the  history  of  that  epoch- 
making  convention. 

JOSEPHUS   DANIELS   SERVED  THE   PEOPLE 

We  were  all  young  men  then — Josephus 
Daniels,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  I. 
After  Bryan's  nomination  my  friend 
Daniels  became  secretary  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee,  and  I  recall  that 
I  was  one  of  his  many  assistants,  as- 
signed to  look  after  publicity  activities 
among  Americans  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage.  Having  been  so  closely  as- 
sociated with  him.  and  having  learned  at 
close  range  of  his  great  ability  and  his 
capacity  for  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
people.  I  was  highly  gratified  when  his 
services  to  the  party  were  recognized  by 
his  appointment  by  President  Wilson  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  was  on 
Josephus  Daniels'  recommendation  that 
a  young  man  named  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  made  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  by  President  Wilson; 
years  later  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  honored  Josephus  Daniels  by 
making  him  Ambassador  to  Mexico, 
where  he  served  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction, and  Jonathan  Daniels,  a  son, 
became  a  White  House  secretary. 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRTAN  BLAZED  THE  TRAIL 

Too  few  of  the  followers  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  now  realize  the  debt  of 
democracy  to  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
With  his  magnetic  personahty  and  his 


magnificent  voice  he  revitalized  our  party 
and  blazed  the  trail  of  progressive  action 
followed  by  Wilson  and  Roosevelt. 

I  always  held  William  Jennings  Bryan 
in  the  highest  esteem  as  an  outstanding 
and  progressive  Democrat.  At  his  first 
nomination  I  became  attached  to  him, 
and  I  cooperated  with  and  supported 
him  in  each  of  his  campaigns.  I  fre- 
quently traveled  with  him,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  having 
molded  my  own  progressive  outlook  and 
actions. 

It  so  haopened  that  I  accompanied  Mr. 
Bryan  to  the  convention  hall  in  an  old 
Chicago  streetcar.  As  the  car  rattled 
and  clanged  its  way  along.  I  asked  him 
whether,  in  his  opinion.  Bland  or  Du- 
Bois  would  be  the  nominee. 

Bryan  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Judge, 
if  I  am  given  the  opportunity  to  speak,  I 
will  be  the  nominee." 

He  urged  me  to  join  forces  with  him 
and  stand  by  him. 

What  took  place  at  the  convention 
within  a  few  hours  thereafter,  when  he 
gained  the  platform,  is  colorfully  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels'  article. 
In  the  light  of  my  own  close  personal 
acquaintance  with  all  the  principal  char- 
acters you  will  understand  why  it  gives 
me  special  pleasure  to  insert  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  "Fifty  Years  Ago"  column  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C  )  News  and  Observer.  Jose- 
phus Daniels,  publisher,  for  Wednesday, 
July  10.  1946] 

On  July  9,  1896.  at  the  Democratic  Natlbnal 
Convention,  a  crowded,  sweltering  multitude 
packed  In  a  barnlike  hall  had  been  trying 
to  hear  what  leaders  were  saying.  But  all  In 
vain.  There  were  no  loud-speakers  or  micro- 
phones then.  A  distinguished  Chicago  doc- 
tor, later  director  of  the  Army  Medical  Re- 
serves in  World  War  I,  Dr.  Franklin  Martin, 
said  afterward: 

"My  wife  and  I.  despairing  of  hearing,  were 
ready  to  leave  when  a  flutelike  voice,  clear 
and  winning,  rose  above  the  confusion,  and 
said:  'I  think  if  you  will  be  quiet  I  can  make 
myself  be  heard  In  the  remotest  gallery."  We 
resumed  our  seats  charmed  by  the  winning 
voice,  hoping  we  could  hear.  It  was  William 
Jennings  Bryan..  We  heard  every  word  he 
said  and  remarked  that  one  voice  alone  could 
be  heard  against  the  noise.  And  that  voice 
full  of  melody  as  he  presented  his  cause.' 

Yesterday  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
that  near-miracle  when  the  35-year-old 
Nebraskan  by  a  speech  that  had  the  tone  and 
timber  of  Demosthenes  turned  a  dreary  con- 
vention into  a  cheering  gathering  of  men  who 
had  been  lifted  out  of  themselves  more  by 
the  rare  and  beautiful  voice  of  the  handsome 
young  Lochinvar  out  of  the  West  who  made 
himself  the  master  of  that  convention  and 
the  leader  of  his  party  for  four  quadrennlals. 
Bryan  was  the  master  spirit  of  the  convention 
at  Baltimore  in  1912  as  he  was  of  the  three 
conventions  which  nominated  him  for  the 
Presidency.  ' 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  these  three 
declarations  caught  the  ear  and  won  the 
heart  of  millions  of  Americans  who  went  to 
the  polls  and  would  have  p'lt  the  orator  in 
the  White  House  but  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Presidency   by   the  money  bags: 

"1.  You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the 
brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns;  you  shall 
not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold. 

"2.  You  come  to  us  and  tell  uj  that  the 
great  cities  are  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard; 
we  reply  that  the  great  cities  rest  upon  our 
broad  and  fertile  prairies.  Bura  down  your 
cities  and  leave  our  farms,  and  your  cities 
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will  spring  up  again,  as  if  by  magic;  but  de- 
stroy the  farms,  and  the  grass  wUl  grow  in 
the  streets  of  every  city  m  the  country. 

"3.  We  are  fighting  in  defense  of  our 
homes,  our  families,  and  posterity.  We  have 
petitioned,  and  our  petitions  have  t>een 
scorned;  we  have  entreated,  and  our  entrea- 
ties have  been  disregarded;  we  have  begged, 
and  they  have  mocked  when  our  calamity 
came.  We  beg  no  longer:  we  entreat  no 
more:  we  defy  them. 

It  Is  Impossible  in  this  far-off  day.  when 
world  problems  face  us.  to  comprehend  the 
significance  of  those  typical  remarks  of  a 
speech  that  stirred  the  country  to  its  depths. 

As  the  Raleigh  district  elected  the  first 
Bryan  delegate  to  the  convention  that  nomi- 
nated him  (1896)  in  the  person  of  Capt.  M. 
W.  Page,  of  Wake  County,  and  as  the  North 
Carolina  delegation  was  the  first  to  decide 
to  vote  for  him  as  the  candidate,  the  follow- 
ing, from  Editor  In  Politics,  by  Josephus 
Daniels,  gives  the  story  from  a  NortL  Caro- 
lina point  of  view  of  what  happened  in  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Chicago,  July  9, 
1896: 

"As  soon  as  we  had  registered  at  the  hotel. 
I  went  over  to  Bryan's  little  hotel  to  call 
on  him  and  made  an  engagement  for  a  part 
of  our  delegation  to  see  him  that  night. 
About  a  dozen  of  the  members  went  with 
me.  headed  by  Col.  A.  M.  Waddell  and  Theo- 
dore Kluttz.  Bryan  captivated  them.  In 
the  course  of  the  conversation.  Colonel  Wad- 
dell. after  conferring  with  the  other  delegates 
In  that  group,  told  Bryan  that  the  majority 
of  the  North  Carolina  delegates  would  sup- 
port him  for  nomination  and  would  hold  a 
meeting  next  day  and  so  declare.  Bnran 
asked  them  not  to  do  It.  saying  that.  If  they 
favored  him.  he  believed  they  could  do  more 
to  promote  his  nomination  by  not  bringing 
him  out  as  a  candidate.  It  would  be  best. 
he  thought,  to  let  the  older  candidates  meas- 
ure their  strength  and  for  us  to  be  ready 
to  come  to  him  at  the  time  when  It  would 
be  more  valuable  than  to  bring  him  out  early 
as  a  candidate.  His  seat  at  the  convention 
was  contested.  In  fact,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  had  seated  the  J.  Sterling 
Morton  gold  delegation  from  Nebraska,  and 
Bryan  had  to  make  the  fight  for  a  seat  in 
the  convention.  He  thought  It  might  mili- 
tate against  his  chances  if  he  were  contest- 
ing for  a  seat  and  the  nomination  at  the 
same  time.  The  other  delegates  thought 
Bryan's  suggestion  was  wise. 

"On  the  night  we  arrived  In  Chicago  I  met 
Harry  L.  West,  the  prize  correspondent  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  afterward  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  his 
telegram  from  Chicago  next  day  he  predicted, 
as  did  most  of  the  correspondents,  that  Bland 
would  be  nominated,  but  said:  'Josephus 
Daniels,  of  North  Carolina,  the  newly  elected 
national  committeeman,  predicts  that  it  will 
be  Bryan.  He  is  the  only  man  here  who 
thinks  so.' 

"Of  course  the  great  fight,  except  for  the 
nomination,  was  In  the  committee  on  plat- 
form. The  fight  of  the  silver  men  was  led 
by  Senator  James  K.  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  He 
belonged  to  the  Kimbrough  Jones  family, 
early  settlers  in  Wake  County.  N.  C.  and  his 
father  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  Wake 
Forest  College. 

"It  had  been  whispered  that  Senator  Jones 
had  asked  Bryan  to  close  the  debate  on  the 
platform.  His  fame  as  an  orator  had  gone 
before  him.  All  the  silver  men  were  saying: 
"Walt  until  you  hear  Bryan,"  and  there  was 
a  buzz  of  expectancy.  If  he  had  not  poHsessed 
eloquence  and  if  he  had  lacked  the  marrow 
of  sipcerity.  the  fact  that  the  man  on  the 
farthest  seat  in  the  great  auditorium  could 
hear  his  every  word  would  have  given  him  a 
power  incomparably  greater  than  any  other 
speaker.  He  did  not  seem  to  raise  his  voice 
at  all.  He  seemed  to  be  speaking  with  less 
effort  than  anyone  who  had  preceded  blm. 


and  that  was  always  true  of  him.  His  votoe 
was  made  for  great  gatherings.  As  he  stood 
there  on  the  platform,  waiting  lor  the  en- 
thusiasm to  spend  Itself  so  that  he  could 
be  beard,  he  was  every  inch  an  Apollo,  young, 
lithe,  with  flashing  eyes  and  a  great  Jaw 
that  gave  him  power  which  seemed  not  quite 
In  keeping  with  his  sweetness.  He  was  good 
to  look  upon.  Except  Russell,  the  others  who 
had  spoken  were  of  the  older  statesmen. 
Bryan  was  the  new  prophet  of  the  West  as 
Russell  was  of  the  East. 

"Writers  of  that  day  and  later  historians 
have  said  that  an  unknown  man  captured 
the  convention  by  one  speech.  Not  so.  Bryan 
did  not  suddenly  reach  that  pinnacle.  Be- 
hind that  memorable  hour  was  a  brilliant 
record  of  achievement  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  on  the  hustings. 

"Bryan  had  not  been  speaking  S  minutes 
before  he  held  the  convention  rapt.  I  had 
never  dreamed  that  a  mortal  man  could  so 
grip  and  fill  with  enthusiasm  thousands  of 
men.  He  used  no  statistics  in  his  sp)eech. 
He  got  off  the  beaten  path.  Every  few  min- 
utes he  had  to  stop  to  give  the  people  a 
chance  to  applaud.  Sometimes  the  whole 
convention,  or  it  seemed  like  the  whole  body 
of  people,  were  standing  shouting  as  if  lifted 
above  themselves.  I  say  the  whole  conven- 
tion.   I  must  except  the  gold  men. 

"Up  to  the  minute  Bryan  touched  him 
and  gave  blm  an  enthusiasm  that  I  never 
dreamed  possible.  Charles  F.  Warren,  of 
Washington,  spectacled  and  dignified,  had 
sat  as  If  he  were  In  a  court.  Suddenly  he 
was  as  thrilled  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
youngster.  Hardly  bad  Bryan  flniahed  t>efore 
Warren  grabbed  the  North  Carolina  banner 
and.  followed  by  the  entire  delegation  and 
thousands  of  other  shouting,  yelling  people 
jjaraded  over  the  hall  until  there  wasn't  a  dry 
thread  upon  him.  I  there  and  then  made 
up  my  mind  that  no  man  is  proof  against 
eloquence.  What  was  true  of  Warren  was 
true  of  the  other  delegates.  My  old  friend. 
Governor  Jarvis,  who  had  been  aloof  be- 
cause youngsters  of  the  delegation  had  re- 
fused to  vote  for  Bland,  caught  the  conta- 
gion and  shouted  with  the  boys.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  the  parading  and  band  play- 
ing and  enthusiasm  lasted.  I  have  been  in 
a  number  of  national  conventions  and  have 
beard  the  bands  play  and  seen  people  march 
oy  rote,  but  nothing  of  that  kind  occurred 
In  Chicago  on  that  day  when  Bryan  spoke. 
It  was  spontaneous.  Attempts  to  shorten  or 
quell  it  were  as  impossible  as  the  attempt 
of  Canute  to  drive  back  the  waves  of  the 
ucean.  The  fountains  in  the  hearts  of  men 
were  stirred.  They  believed  that  Bryan  was 
a  young  David  with  his  sling,  who  had  come 
to  slay  the  giants  that  oppressed  the  people 
and  they  felt  that  a  new  day  had  come  and. 
with  It.  a  new  leader.  Clean  of  limb,  clean 
of  heart,  and  clean  of  mind,  he  was  a  vital 
flgure.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  write  a  tele- 
gram that  night  because,  like  the  others,  I 
had  been  swept  away  on  the  tide  of  hero  wor- 
ship. That  night  I  telegraphed  to  the  News 
and  Observer: 

"  'North  Carolina  was  in  It  today.  The 
delegation  has  all  along  favored  Bryan  for 
President.  He  has  not  been  a  candidate  and 
It  was  urged  by  some  that  the  delegates  had 
made  a  mistake  in  choosing  him  but  today's 
developments  more  than  Justify  the  wisdom 
of  selecting  the  eloquent  Nebraskan.  He 
closed  the  debate  for  the  silver  forces  on  the 
platform,  replying  to  Hill  and  Russell,  the 
gold  leaders.  It  was  a  crucial  position.  It  is 
putting  It  mUdly  to  say  that  Bryan  captured 
the  convention.  They  simply  went  wild  and 
when  he  had  finished  the  delegates  bore  him 
on  their  shoulders  down  the  hall  amid  such 
enthusiasm  as  was  never  witnessed  before. 
He  took  a  seat  with  the  North  Carolina  dele- 
gation when  the  enthusiasm  bad  somewhat 
subsided  and  soon  It  broke  out  afresh.  Capt. 
R.  P.  Peebles,  J.  H.  Currie,  Charles  P.  Warren, 


J.  W.  Grainger,  Tom  Emory,  W.  C.  Hammer. 
B.  R.  Lacy,  W.  C.  Dowd,  and  others  lifted  the 
Nebraskan  on  their  shoulders  amid  deafening 
applause  and  it  was  moments  before  he  could 
gain  terra  firma.' 

"When  Bryan  was  placed  In  nomination  It 
was  seconded  by  Theodore  F.  Kluttz,  of  North 
Carolina,  long  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Salisbury  district. 

"John  W.  Jenkins.  8p>ecial  correspondent 
ot  the  News  and  Observer,  wired : 

"  'Immediately  after  the  nomination  of 
Bryan,  a  number  of  North  Carolina  delegate* 
called  on  the  future  President  in  his  modest 
apartment.  Immense  crowds  were  throng- 
ing the  rooms  as  North  Carolinians  came  Into 
the  room  headed  by  National  Committeeman 
Daniels.  Mr.  Bryan  grasped  him  by  the  hand 
and  said:  "Josephus.  next  to  Nebraska,  I  owe 
more  to  the  North  Carolinians  than  to  any 
other  delegates.  I  owe  them  more  than  any 
other  people." ' " 


1946  Joins  July  the  Fourth,  1776 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
Harry  B.  Hawes  before  the  Filipino  ex- 
ecutive council  on  July  4,  1946: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to- 
day, throughout  the  United  SUtes  bands  are 
playing,  firecrackers  are  exploding,  patriotic 
speeches  are  made,  and  ever3rwhere  through- 
out the  Nation  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  July  4.  1776.  is  praised,  extolled,  and 
celebrated  unitedly  by  130.000.000  people. 

July  4,  1946.  doubles  the  luster  of  that  day 
because  the  new  Nation,  is  bom  In  the  very 
heart  of  the  Orient.  A  people  trained  in 
democracy  and  Christianity  take  their  first 
steo  as  an  Independent  republic. 

For  me  It  Is  a  day  of  great  happiness,  one 
of  elation.  It  marks  the  time  of  a  promise 
fulfilled.  But  it  means  sadness  because  doc- 
tors will  not  permit  me  to  be  present  when 
the  new  flag  Is  raised  over  Manila. 

The  exact  day  on  which  the  Islands  would 
become  independent  was  left  open,  although 
the  length  of  time  for  preparation  for  the 
event  was  very  seriously  debated.  30  years, 
20  years.  15  years,  and  finally  10  years  was 
agreed  upon. 

It  was  my  great  privilege.  In  a  sentimental 
way.  to  suggest  the  Fourth  of  July.  To  my 
surprise,  the  idea  met  with  the  universal 
approval  of  those  working  on  the  first  In- 
dependence Act.  Speaker  Roxas  and  Senator 
Osmefia  representing  the  FUiplno  people  at 
that  time  In  Washington  were  enthusiastic: 
so  the  decision  to  use  the  Fourth  of  July  Is 
both  American  and  Filipino  In  Its  origin. 

In  1931  when  I  visited  the  Islands  every- 
where there  were  parades  and  banners  carry- 
ing expressions  of  opinion.  The  popular  slo- 
gan was  Patrick  Henry's  famous  "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death."  At  one  point  we 
stopped  to  watch  a  company  of  boys,  some 
dressed  in  blue  and  some  In  red.  They  com- 
menced what  appeared  to  be  a  drill.  First 
one  group  would  take  a  position,  followed  by 
another  group  with  another  position.  It 
took  some  time  and  I  inquired:  "What  are 
the  boys  doing?"  I  waa  Informed  by  Mr. 
Roxas:  "They  are  spelling  on  the  grotmd  the 
word  'independence'." 

The  early  American  school  teachers  had 
done   their   work   well.    These    boy*   knew 
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what  liberty  meant,  self-determination,  a 
government  by  the  people  carried  out  by  the 
ballot  registering  the  decision  of  the  votera. 

During  tbU  vialt  350.000  Filtptnot  marched 
In  orderly  parade  before  a  reviewing  stand  on 
a  hot  day  In  ManlK.  They  displayed  their 
capacity  as  well  as  their  desire  for  democratic 
government 

S<jme  American  friends  told  me  afterwards 
that  they  had  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the 
demand  for  independence.  They  argued 
that  It  was  advocated  because  of  local  poli- 
tics, and  that  It  did  not  really  represent  the 
sincere  opinion  of  the  people  but  changed 
their  minds  when  the  parade  passed  with  the 
old  snidlers  of  Agulnaldo.  representatives  of 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu  and  every  portion  of  the 
land  marching  patiently  in  line  for  Inde- 
pendence They  then  knew  the  request  for 
frvedom  was  universal, ,  overwhelming  and 
dedaive 

Responding,  the  American  Congress  by  a 
two-thirds  vole  In  both  Houses,  granted  the 
appeal  and  named  the  Fourth  of  July  as 
ttM  day  of  fulfillment. 

Today.  In  the  press  and  on  the  radio,  we 
hear  of  distress  throughout  the  world,  of 
conflicting  political  ambitions  In  various 
lands,  of  graft,  of  murder,  of  shortage  of 
food,  of  sadness  In  every  form.  The  remedy 
proposed  In  most  of  these  sections  of  the 
earth  Is  organized  democracy.  They  know 
If  the  people  can  speak  In  an  orderly  way. 
can  celebrate  a  true  Fourth  of  July  there 
will  be  an  end  of  tyranny  and  disaster. 

In  advocating  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Thomas  Jefferson  covered  the  whole 
matter  in  one  statement:  "We  bold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are 
created  equal:  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  Inherent  and  Inalienable 
rtghU;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness:  that  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  Instituted  among 
men.  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends.  It  Is  the  right  uf  the  people  to 
alter  or  to  abolish  It.  and  to  Institute  a  new 
government,  laying  Its  foundation  on  sticb 
principles,  and  organizing  lu  powers  In  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  se«m  roost  llkly  to 
pITert  theu  safety  and  happiness "  This 
phil<«<iphy  Is  covered  In  the  10  article*  of 
our  Bill  if  Ri«hU 

This  Bill  of  Righu  Is  now  your  bill  ot  rifbta. 
Il  toiong  to  you.  It  is  for  ymi  to  protact 
and  defend 

FraMatiM  will  arlaa  difllrult  to  anlv*  and 
tMrd  to  undarstand.  This  will  require  pH« 
tlatiea  and  M>tf*rastraliit  duritig  tha  first 
yaar* 

WMMi  «rt  lovb  bnrU  Into  ths  early  history 
•I  AMMrlM  »t  And  Mtaiivsly  few  namM  that 
•(and  nvt  mnapl$mmif  and  it  will  ba  m 
with  yotir  nation.  Thra*  rmii,  ttowavcf,  now 
^11  the  flr*t  paga»~4UM0B,  OmmAa,  Rmm, 
NuiidriK  •  ttt  abl«  nilptnaa  supportad  them 
and  •  later,  more  detailed  history  will  rec«rd 
the  itamM  ot  thaaa  patrloU. 

Your  ffmld^nt.  Manual  Rotas,  vho  spent 
aMMb  tima  and  traveled  extensively  m  this 
eountry  to  briitg  about  this  4tb  of  July, 
earrtad  with  him  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Jeff  rson  He  knows  the  effect  of  con- 
flicting ambitions,  and  In  some  cases,  the 
destruction  wrought  by  political  demagogues. 
Absolute  perfection  in  any  one  thing  or 
any  one  man  or  group  of  men  is  not  attain- 
able. The  perfect  man.  the  perfect  horse. 
the  perfect  dog,  does  not  exist. 

Here  tonight  are  assembled  Filipinos,  men 
and  women  who  seek  the  best  for  their 
country,  who  will  strive  to  keep  their  coun- 
try protected  by  government  machinery 
which  can  bring  change,  progress,  and  re- 
babllitata  when  necessary  by  orderly  legal 
proecas. 

'n)ur  new  President.  Manual  Roxas.  has 
courage.  He  has  knowledge,  experience,  and 
patriotism.    He  will  give  you  and  yours  the 


best  of  bis  rare  abUities.  He  wlU  guide 
your  nation  with  the  skill  of  our  early  Ameri- 
can leaders  who  started  170  years  ago  on 
the  4th  of  July. 

Your  gallantry,  your  courage,  your  patri- 
otism, your  loyalty  during  the  war  has  fixed 
a  place  in  the  heart  of  America  that  has 
never  been  excelled.  Our  President,  our 
Senate,  our  Congress,  our  press,  are  united 
in  their  desire  that  you  should  have  the  com- 
fort and  good  things  that  come  with  the  birth 
and  life  of  a  new  democracy. 

Thanks  for  your  welcome  invitation  to 
speak.  In  the  language  of  an  old  Irish  friend, 
'It  put  a  tear  In  my  eye."  This  is  a  feeble 
expression  of  appreciation  which  could  be 
Improved  by  your  own  word  •Mamuhay." 


The  Face  of  British  Imperialism  in 
Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

or   W.\SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
is  more  plain  than  that  the  world  is 
being  redivided.  To  the  consternation 
of  those  wanting  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  country  has  established 
governments  friendly  to  her  on  most  of 
her  boundaries.  The  United  States  has 
taken  Japan  and  parts  of  her  empire 
under  its  control,  and  is  seeking  military 
and  economic  and  political  domination 
over  China.  Britain,  with  minor  help 
from  the  Dutch,  is  taking  over  South 
Asia,  retains  control  of  most  of  Africa, 
and  is  aggressively  turning  the  Mediter- 
ranean into  a  British  lake. 

The  present  painful  and  shocking  ex- 
periences of  the  freedom -loving  Jews  In 
Palestine  are  the  latest  move  of  British 
imperialism  to  safeguard  Its  existing 
system  of  exploiting  the  oil  and  other 
resources  of  the  Middle  East. 

Britain  robbrd  Orefre  of  Its  right  to 
form  a  united  peoples'  goveiTiment,  She 
joined  with  the  United  fltatdf  tn  block' 
ing  tha  latest  movs  to  oust  Franco's 
Fascist  govern m»nt,  With  American 
support  she  look  over  th«  outlying  parts 
of  ih«  old  IiAlinn  empira  and  domtriAltrs 
Italy  hrrwlf  With  Ameriran  »iujip4»rt 
khe  bUxked  ih«  Cfi»»m\  of  I'rlral©  to 
YufOKlavla,  appartntly  on  tha  theory 
that  to  give  Yugoslavia  that  traditionally 
Slavic  city,  which  only  In  modern  times 
wa«  forcefully  colonlz*"!  first  by  Aus- 
trlans,  and  under  Mui>.solini  by  Italians, 
woirid  be  to  permit  a  country  friendly  to 
Russia  to  have  a  large,  modern  port  on 
the  Adriatic. 

And  in  March.  Britain  recognized 
Trans-Jordan  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent state,  splitting  up  the  Palestine 
area,  laying  the  basis  for  promoting  fur- 
ther division,  and  making  a  mockery  of 
the  paper  claims  of  independence 
granted,  by  retaining  all  the  basic  eco- 
nomic rights  and  unrestricted  military 
privileges  and  rights. 

This  is  the  background  against  which 
to  judge  the  present  repressive  military 
and  police  operations  against  militant 
Jewish  peoples  organizations  in  Palestine. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 


Members,  a  moving  statement  fcdopted  by 
all  Seattle  rabbis  and  read  to  their  con- 
gregations July  7.  The  declaration  fol- 
lows: 

In  view  of  the  unprecedented  tragedy  that 
has  befallen  the  Jews  of  Europe  and  which 
has  caused  the  extermination  of  more  than 
6,000,000  Jews,  and  with  the  end  of  the  war 
with  a  victory  for  freedom  and  Justice  when 
the  helpless  r»mnants  looked  with  hope  for 
relief  of  their  suffering. 

We  learned  with  deep  consternation  of  the 
brutal  and  unjustifiable  action  of  the  British 
Government  In  Its  wholesale  arrest  of  the 
leaders  o.  the  Jewish  community  In  Palestine 
and  thousands  of  other  innocent  Jews,  on 
their  Sabbath  day,  causing  untold  sufierlng, 
chaos,  and  ruin  to  many  of  the  communities, 
established  with  so  much  anguish  and  effort. 
We  are  compelled  to  regard  this  high- 
handed action  as  further  evidence  of  the 
British  Government's  intention  to  repudiate 
its  solemn  pledges  and  obligations  under  the 
mandate,  granted  to  it  by  the  nations  of  the 
world,  including  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Its  promises  made  time  and 
again  to  the  Jewish  people  In  the  Balfour 
Declaration  and  reiterated  by  subsequent 
governments.  We  urge  upon  our  Govern- 
ment to  use  Its  good  offices  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  release  immedi- 
ately those  held  under  duress  and  to  imple- 
ment the  unanimous  recommendations  of 
the  representatives  of  otor  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  published 
in  the  United  States-Anglo  Committee's  Re- 
port on  Palestine,  on  May  3.  1946,  providing 
for  the  Immediate  immigration  of  at  least 
100,000  Jews  now  In  the  displaced  persons' 
camps 

We  sincerely  trust  that  all  men  of  good 
will  will  express  their  sympathy  both  In  their 
prayers  and  by  their  active  support  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  the  sacred  obligation  en- 
trtisted  by  the  Almighty  to  all  justlce-lovlcg 
nations. 
The  rabbu  in  the  city  of  Seattle: 

Franklin  Cohn, 
Rabbi,  Herzl  Conitcrvative  Congregation, 

Cmaim  Lxvin, 
Rabbi,  BikuT  Cholum  8ynagogu4, 

Solomon  Uaxuoh, 
Rabbi,  Sephardic  Blkur  Holtm  Bynagogut. 

Dr.  laADOsi  Kanan, 
Rabbi,  Congregation  tara  Bti$arotH. 

It  Aril  ACL   LSVtNB, 

Rabbi,  Congregation  Ttmptu  be  Hir$ch, 
tiAMfX'M  Mmafiro, 
Rabbi,  Cungrfgiition  Mavhtikt:  Adalh. 


Gffitral  Ri<«  Tslti  lh«  Covtrnor  How  to 
Mm(  a  ProbUm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Juiy  17,  1946 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Record  of  July  17,  1946: 

COLONEL     RICE     TELLS    THE     GOVERNOR     HOW     TO 
MEET  A   PROBLEM 

Biggest  trouble  with  the  Martin  admin- 
istration is  Governor  Martin  himself. 

For  nearly  4  years  he  has  been  playing  a 
do-nothing  role. 

Martin  asked  Col.  John  S.  Rice,  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  the  governorship,  what 
to  do  about  veterans'  housing  in  this  State. 
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Colonel  Rice's  reply  gvwe  a  soimd.  State- 
financed  program  for  prompt  erection  of 
25,000  homes  to  sell  for  $6,000  to  veterans. 

It's  a  good,  common-sense  plan.  It's  the 
kind  you'd  expect  from  a  successful  business- 
man and  manufacturer,  a  veteran  of  two  wars 
who  is  interested  in  bis  fellow  veterans. 

But  there's  no  reason  why  the  Martin 
administration  couldn't  have  hit  upon  some- 
thing as  good  a  long  time  ago.  called  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  approve  It  and 
have  it  in  operation  by  this  time. 

There's  no  reason,  unless  Martin,  COP 
choice  for  the  United  States  Senate,  has  de- 
cided to  do  nothing  rather  than  risk  making 
any  political  mistakes. 

Martin  Is  a  very  nice  chap.  He  has  a  most 
attractive  personality. 

But  he's  not  doing  bis  Job.  He's  not  lead- 
ing the  State  In  this  critical  reconstruction 
period.  He  refuses  to  call  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  to  deal  with  the  veterans' 
needs  and  scores  of  other  pressing  problems. 

The  State  has  enough  laws,  he  says. 

Martin  is  on  a  sit-down  strike  against  the 
State. 

Pennsylvania  has  no  Governor  In  Harris- 
burg.  It  has  only  the  GOP  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  as  tenant  in  the  execu- 
tive mansion. 

Democratic  Nominee  Rice  knows  that  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  is  urgent. 
The  veterans — who  met  in  Harrlsburg  last 
week  end  and  to  whom  Martin  was  not  at 
home — know  it.  too. 

Rice  has  outlined  what  the  legislature 
should  do  about  housing — set  up  a  State 
authority  with  power  to  borrow  $150,000,000 
for  veterans'  home  construction.  It  would 
be  a  sound  investment  for  the  State,  a  god- 
send for  the  veterans.  Colonel  Rice  would 
have  the  houses  built  by  private  contractors 
at  a  fair  profit.    No  "radicalism"  there. 

Action  by  the  legislature  is  also  long  over- 
due on  other  aids  for  veterans,  on  teachers' 
salaries,  a  State  PEPC,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion—Just to  mention  a  few.  The  need  for 
rent  control  is  now  obvious. 

It's  14  months  since  the  legislature  last 
met.  Unless  a  special  session  is  called  it 
won't  meet  until  next  Jantiary.  In  14 
months  the  worH  tiM  tttrned  upside  down, 
war  hM  ended.  tb«  atom  bomb  has  emerfed, 
tntllions  of  veterans  have  come  boms,  tba 
country  strives  for  cconoinic  itsblllty. 

In  PrtinnylvsniM  Oovernor  Msrtin  would 
b«vs  m  beltsvs  U  is  still  Hay  i945'thst  tltns 
ha<i  Mtood  stilt. 

fiy  his  fallurs  to  foverti  thl*  State,  Martin 
Is  sMarlr  demnnstrsting  bis  unfltnsM  for  tbs 
Vnittd  fUUs  fenstt, 


Partiamaiitary  Dtttf tUoii  to  foUni 
EXTKN8TON  OF  REMARKf 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

or  CONNECTICLT 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTA'nVBS 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1948 

Mr.  RYTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  report  of  the  Par- 
liamentary delegation  to  Poland,  January 
1946: 

Parliamentait   Deixoation   to   Poland, 

Januart  1946 

(Report    by   MaJ.    Tufton    Beamish.   M.   C, 

M.  P.,  and  MaJ.  R.  J.  E.  Conant,  M.  P.) 
X.  introduction 

The  report  which  follows  was  submitted 
In  draft  to  the  other  members  of  the  dele- 
gation In  the  hope  that  some  or  all  would 
subscribe  to  it.    This  they  were  unable  to  do. 


We  cannot  agree  with  the  rlews  of  the 
majority  which  we  consider  represent  an 
unbalanced,  misleading,  and  In  some  cases 
Inaccvirate  picture  of  the  situation  as  it  exists 
in  Poland  today. 

In  particular  do  we  disagree  regarding  the 
holding  of  "Free  elections."  because  we  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  holding  of  elections 
on  the  bloc  system.  P.  P.  8.  and  P.  P.  R. 
who  at  present  control  the  Government  of 
Poland  fear  they  will  lose  control  if  elections 
are  free.  We  agree  that  a  coalition  of  parties 
may  be  desirable  after  a  free  election,  since 
all  parties  Intend  to  pursue  the  Socialist 
policy,  but  we  consider  that  the  people  of 
Poland  should  decide  the  composition  of  their 
new  government. 

We  think  it  Is  a  mistake  to  tn  any  way 
gloss  over  the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  Poles  are  imprisoned  without  trial  for  al- 
leged political  offenses.  There  was  no  sub- 
ject on  which  we  heard  more  bitter  com- 
plaints than  this. 

We  had  personal  talks,  out  of  the  hearing 
of  others,  with  many  people,  among  whom 
were  the  Prime  Minister.  Osobka-Morawski 
(P.  P.  S.):  the  Minister  of  Defense.  Marshal 
Rola  Zymlerskl:  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Berman  (P.  P.  R.):  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Agriculture  Milkolajczyk 
(P.  S.  L.);  the  Leader  of  the  Work  Party  Po- 
plel  (P.  P.):  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Cracow,  Prince  Sapieba;  the  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary for  the  Coastal  Areas  Kwiatkowski, 
one  of  the  best  known  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party — who  must  be 
nameless,  and  the  heads  of  the  UNRRA 
branches.  But  above  all  did  we  get  ovu  infor- 
mation from  the  man  in  the  street. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  what  we 
consider  to  be  fundamental  questions;  to 
what  extent  Poles  now  enjoy  the  four  free- 
doms, the  degree  of  Russian  influence  and 
control,  and  the  prospect  of  free  elections  in 
the  near  future.  Economic  and  social  con- 
ditions have  only  been  mentioned  insofar  as 
they  bear  relation  to  the  above. 

We  decided  to  frame  our  report  on  these 
lines  in  view  of  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  Crimea  Conference,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1945,  to  which  Great  BrlUlo.  tbe 
V.  8.  A.  and  the  U.  8.  8,  R.  subscribed: 

"We  rcsfBrm  our  common  dsslrs  to  iM  ••• 
Ubilshed  «  Mtrong,  free,  independant.  and 
tfsmocrstic  Poland.    •    •     * 

"Th's  Polish  Provlslonsl  Oottfnment  of 
National  Unity  shall  be  pledged  to  the  hold- 
ing «f  frtf  snd  unfettered  eleetlond  m  ncum 
M  p<js«lhle  on  the  hssl«  of  unlvfrssl  inttfrnun 
srtd  Msrst  ballot  In  (he««i  #iertif;fi*  all  den- 
iierstia  and  antlnN/i  p»ti\tm  nhsll  have  th« 
tiKlit  to  tshe  psrt  snd  t<i  put  fofwsrd  ssndi' 
dsies." 

f,  atfnast 

Tb«  parHamantanr  daUf»tlOfl  vlsitad  fe- 
Isnd  mH  ■«  •  committ94  of  tnvsttlaatUwi 
tout  In  ordsr  tf>  study  potittesi,  saeial,  and 
•oonomle  eondiiloiui,  stkd  to  report  tUsrson 
to  tbs  House  ot  Comasons, 

Our  visit  took  pises  on  the  inlttstivs  of 
thr  British  Oovemmsbt  with  tbs  sppro^sl  of 
tbs  Polish  Provlslonsl  Oovernmsnt.  Ths 
latter,  however,  asked  ut  to  be  their  gussU  as 
soon  as  we  arrived.  As  every  Government  is 
tempted  to  put  Its  best  goods  In  the  sbcp 
window,  this  arrangement  Involved  some  re- 
striction upon  our  investigations,  but  having 
our  own  interpreters,  and  by  combining  the 
tour  originally  planned  by  our  Embassy  with 
that  suggested  by  the  Polish  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, we  were  able  to  form  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  present  situation. 

We  wish  to  place  on  record  our  gratitude 
to  the  British  Ambassador  and  the  staff  at 
the  Embassy  In  Warsaw  who  did  evoythlng 
that  was  humanly  possible  to  assist  tis  to 
form  an  independent  Judgment  and  put 
themselves  to  great  Inconvenience  to  attend 
to  our  every  need.  We  also  wish  to  record 
our  appreciation  of  the  generous  hospitaUty 
of  the  Polish  Provisional  Government. 


We  were  very  greatly  Impressed  by  the  eTl- 
dent  pleasure  with  which  we  were  received 
everywhere  we  went. 

After  3  days  In  Warsaw  we  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  traveling  south  and  west  to  Cra- 
cow. Oswiecln  (Auschwitz),  Katowice.  Wro- 
claw (Breslau) ,  and  Lodz,  and  the  other  In  a 
north  and  west  direction  to  Bydgoszcz,  Sopot. 
Gdansk  (Danzig),  Gdynia,  Posuan  (Posen). 
and  Lodz.  In  the  course  of  our  tours  we  met 
not  only  aU  the  leading  n^embers  of  the 
government  and  the  provincial  governors  and 
their  staffs  but  men  and  women  In  every 
walk  of  life  and  of  every  political  hue. 

s.  rsxiDOM  or  spisch 

(a)  Press:  There  Is  a  strict  government 
prefs  censorship,  though  there  has  been  a 
slight  relaxation  In  recent  months.  News- 
print allowed  to  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  Is 
unfairly  restricted.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
newspapers  In  circulation  are  controlled  by 
the  parties  other  than  tbe  Polish  Peasant 
Party.  The  Polish  press,  while  never  criticis- 
ing Russia,  frequently  has  a  strong  antl- 
Britlsh   flavor. 

(b)  Private  conversation:  All  who  criti- 
cized the  Government  Invariably  expressed 
the  wish  when  speaking  to  us.  that  their 
names  should  not  be  mentioned  in  public. 
Very  few  spoke  freely  within  the  hearing  of 
anyone  who  might  be  a  Government  sup- 
porter. 

(c)  Wireless:  There  are  no  restrlct'ons 
either  on  the  sale  or  use  of  wireless  sets.  Pew 
people  In  fact  possess  them  and  they  sell  at 
exorbitant  prices.  This  deficiency  is  partly 
remedied  by  the  Government  having  placed 
loud  speakers  in  the  towns  and  some  of  the 
villages. 

4.  rRECooM  raoM  fear 

(a)  Political  prisoners:  We  were  unable 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  political  prison- 
ers at  present  uiuler  arrust.  but  tbe  Prime 
Minister  In  reply  to  a  question  from  one  ot 
lu  quoted  the  fact  that  43,000  political  pris- 
oners had  been  released  in  recent  montbs  as 
an  example  of  tbe  tolerance  of  the  present 
regime  and  tbs  frssdom  now  enjoyed  in  Po- 
land. ModMUwskI  (P.  P.  R  ).  tbs  Vies  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  reply  to  tbs  saoM' 
question  stated  tbst  13,000  bad  been  relsassd 
sines  last  summer.  Ws  both  met  Individuals 
rsoentljr  relsassd  Iroai  prisons.  None  bsd 
stood  trial,  nor  iadssd  basa  oharfsd  with  any 
offsnss,  nor  In  any  cass  rseslvsd  sny  esplana- 
tlon  inr  (heir  rslsass,  Ws  fervMKl  the  eon* 
elusion  thsi  ibsrs  art  lass  priM'nem  under 
arrest  tm  polltlasi  reasons  thsn  s  few  mi^ntbs 
•§o,  but  ths  tbrsst  $MtUnum  and  millions 
of  Poles  sre  livina  in  fear  of  srrMt, 

(to)  ttmtomt  peliasi  TtM  Ml*  HmhMmtt 
OovsTMnant  msintsin  s  strwai  sssrsl  polioa 
SMISM  VlHsh  writ*  in  ttUm9  saoymllsw  with 
dsta«limoflto  of  tbs  N  K.  V  D.  (tha 
Vseurlty  Polios), 

(e)  Russian  troops;  Wbtis  It  Is  i 
that  ths  srmsd  torom/ot  any  power 
ssrily  stationed  on  forSlffn  tsrrltory  srs  un- 
popular, ths  erltleisms  ws  met  of  tbs  Rus- 
sian troops  In  Poland  went  much  furttosr 
than  this. 

It  was  not  possible  to  maks  any  sstlmato 
ss  to  the  size  of  the  RUBsisn  forces.  Ths 
Government  explained  that  the  reason  for 
their  presence  is  twofold :  to  protect  Russian 
lines  of  communication  to  Germany  and  to 
act  as  a  reserve  to  forces  stationed  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  difficult  to  Justify  the  presence 
of  a  Russian  reserve  in  Poland  and  we  were 
struck  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  comparatively 
small  area  we  saw.  Russian  troops  were 
scattered  in  small  parties  In  practically  every 
village  of  any  size  and  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  main  lines  of  communica- 
tion. The  chief  reason  for  the  unpopularity 
of  Russian  troops  In  Poland  Is  their  bad 
discipline  resulting  In  drunkenness,  loot- 
ing, and  many  other  crimes.  Cases  of  bad 
discipline  are  always  apt  to  be  exaggerated. 
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but  we  were  able  to  prove  to  our  tatlafac- 
tlon  that  the  Pole*  had  every  cause  to  make 
■erloua  complaint. 

S.    niXDOM    TO    WORSHIP 

We  found  no  signs  of  religious  persecution 
and  we  were  very  impressed  by  the  fine  work 
that  the  church  is  doing  in  reconstruction 
throughout  the  country  and  particularly  in 
Warsaw.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  mar- 
riage and  divorce  laws  making  marriage  in 
a  registry  office  the  only  legal  form  and  per- 
mitting "automatic  divorce"  after  3  years, 
are  unpopular.  We  met  several  Catholics 
who  fear  that  religious  tolerance  may  be 
short-lived  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  communism,  and  It  is  not  un- 
fair to  assume  that  their  views  are  repre- 
sentative of  Roman  Catholic  feeling  as  a 
whole. 

e.  rarzooM  raoic  want 

The  standard  of  living  in  prewar  Poland,  as 
In  most  continental  countries,  judged  by 
British  standards,  left  much  to  be  desired. 
It  is  extremely  low  today,  and  the  govern- 
ment are  deliberately  keeping  wages  down 
to  avoid  inflation.  The  price  of  all  con- 
sumer goods  in  the  "free"  market  is  exorbi- 
tant and  the  rationing  system  has  largely 
broken  down  owing  to  lack  of  administrative 
machinery.  We  neither  saw  nor  beard  of 
any  actual  starvation  though  millions  have 
less  to  eat  than  they  require. 

UNRRA  Is  doing  excellent  work  under 
great  difficulties.  Their  efforts  are  much 
appreciated,  though  we  met  some  criticism 
of  the  methods  of  distribution  which  is  un- 
dertaken by  the  government.  The  moral 
value  of  UNRRA  supplies  is  probably  little 
less  than  their  material  value. 

7.    POUTJCAt   PArmS   AND   EIXCTIONS 

There  are  six  legal  political  parties  in  Po- 
land today:  The  Polish  Workers  Party 
(P.  PR.)  (Communist),  the  Polish  Socialist 
Party  (P  P  8  ),  the  Democratic  Party  (S.  D  ). 
the  Peasant  Party  (S.  L.) ,  the  Polish  Peasant 
Party  (P.  8.  L),  the  Work  (Labor)  Party 
(P   P) 

The  provisional  Government  has  limited 
the  legal  parties  tn  the  six  named  above. 

One  party  (the  National  Democratic  Party) 
baa  bMn  declared  illegal. 

We  do  not  think  that  P.  P.  8 .  which  was 
the  oOclal  Soctallst  Party  tn  Poland  before 
the  war,  and  with  which  our  British  Lsbuur 
Party  then  had  close  contacts,  can  any  longer 
be  considered  representstlve  of  moderate  So- 
cialist opinion  In  Poland. 

All  aix  parties  Intend  to  pursue  a  left- 
wing  policy:  a  policy,  which  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  finds  approval  with  the  majority 
of  Poles. 

The  Polish  Socisllst  and  Workers'  Parties 
(P  P  S  )  and  (P.  P.  R  )  control  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  and  their  members  occupy 
the  most  Imporunt  poets,  with  very  few 
exceptions. 

A  Socialist -Communist  policy  Is  being  pur- 
sued with  the  liberal  use  of  the  security 
police  and  the  drastic  censorship  of  the  press. 
Several  leaders  of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party 
(P.  S.  L.)  have  recently  been  assassinated. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  free  and 
unfettered  elections  would  result  in  the 
heavy  defeat  of  P.  P.  S.  and  P.  P.  R..  who  are 
therefore  determined  that  the  elections  shall 
be  held  on  a  bloc  system.  In  this  way  they 
are  hoping  to  obtain  representation  In  the 
new  government  out  of  proportion  to  the 
support  they  command  in  the  country.  The 
Polish  Peasant  Party  (P.  S.  L.)  and  the  Work 
Party  (P.  P.)  have  deferred  their  decision 
regarding  a  bloc. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  favor  of  the 
bloc  system  that  unless  election*  are  held 
on  this  basis  there  is  risk  of  serious  trouble 
from  the  extreme  left  which  might  find  the 
support  of  Russia.  Even  If  thU  is  true  we 
consider  that  there  is  no  less  risk  of  trouble 
if  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  (P.  S.  L.).  which 
alone  of  the  legal  political  parties  la  Poland 


stands  openly  for  the  principles  of  western 
democracy,  is  either  not  allowed  to  run  its 
own  candidates  or  Is  forced  to  accept  a 
compromise. 

8.   AXMED  PORCZS 

The  Army  is  being  reorganized  on  the 
Soviet  system.  The  second  in  command  of 
every  regiment  and  battalion  is  in  charge 
of  political  education.  None  who  are  politi- 
cally opposed  to  the  present  regime  can  hope 
to  get  commissions,  though  several  senior 
of&cers  who  previously  showed  no  Commu- 
nistic leanings  have  recently  been  employed 
In  high  positions.  Only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  infantry  officers  are  Russians, 
and  their  number  is  decreasing.  In  the 
specialist  arms,  however,  there  is  still  a  high 
proportion  of  Russian  officers.  Some  of  the 
highest  appointments  are  filled  by  men  who, 
though  Poles  by  birth,  have  had  a  Russian 
upbringing  and  held  Soviet  citizenship  for 
many  years,  e.  g.,  the  C.  G.  S.  and  the  Vice 
Minister  of  Defense.  Some  posts  are  held 
by  Russians.  One  reason  for  this  is  not  far 
to  seek,  cince  the  present  army  is  based  on 
the  four  Polish  divisions  which  were  all 
trained  and  equipped  by  the  Russians  and 
were  raised  on  Russian  soil. 

The  Air  Force  is  almost  entirely  Russian, 
and  Russian  influence  in  the  Polish  Navy  Is 
still  very  great. 

*  9.  POLISH  rOECES  OVERSEAS 

The  Polish  Provisional  Government  would 
like  all  Polish  armed  forces  overseas  to  re- 
turn to  Poland  immediately,  but  General 
Anders  and  most  of  his  officers  are  labeled  as 
"Fascists"  by  the  government.  The  small 
percentage  that  has  so  far  returned  has,  so 
far  as  we  know,  been  well  treated  and  were 
Indeed  met  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  At 
least  one  senior  officer  from  General  Anders' 
army  (his  D.  M.  S.)  has  recently  returned  to 
Poland  and  been  reemployed  by  Marshal 
Rola  Zymlerskl  In  the  same  position. 
.  We  hope  that  the  majority  of  Poles  over- 
seas, even  though  they  may  not  feel  satisfied 
with  the  conditions  in  Poland  today,  will  re- 
turn home  and  take  a  part  in  rebuilding  their 
homeland.  We  appreciate,  however,  that  any 
who  have  been  Individually  accused  of  being 
"Fascists"  and  who  are  known  to  hold  right- 
wing  views,  could  only  expect  short  shrift  on 
their  return,  and  will  be  unable  to  consider 
such  a  course. 

10.    VrATKUCNTB    OP    POUSH    NATION AUi    IN 
LONDON 

Many  people  regard  the  statements  Issued 
in  London  by  members  of  the  former  Polish 
government  as  biased  and  often  Inaccurate. 
We  were  able,  however,  to  check  up  many  of 
their  statements  and  found  them  to  be 
substantially  correct,  though  occasionally 
exaggerated  and  inaccurate.  Some  of  these 
deficiencies  are  clearly  due  to  the  time  lag  in 
getting  information  out  of  Poland. 

11.    SOCIAL    AND    ECONOMIC    POSITION 

The  government,  with  the  general  «igree- 
ment  of  all  parties,  is  making  strenuous  ef- 
forts In  the  field  of  education  and  In  the 
health  services,  under  very  difficult  condi- 
tions. Much  has  been  well  done  though 
progress  is  hampered  by  lack  of  administra- 
tive experience,  and  inadequate  staffs,  result- 
ing in  part  from  political  discrimination. 
The  nationalization  of  industry  has,  too,  the 
general  support  of  all  six  parties  and  is  well 
under  way.  Private  enterprise  while  not 
actually  discouraged  receives  no  encourage- 
ment. 

The  most  serious  problems  which  the  Poles 
have  to  face  In  the  economic  sphere  are  short- 
ages of  food.  Industrial  and  agricultural 
machinery,  and  means  of  transport. 

Coupled  with  this  Is  the  virtual  destruc- 
tion of  Warsaw,  Gdansk  (Danzig),  Gdynia, 
Wroclaw  (Breslau),  and  other  towns,  and 
the  extinction  of  over  six  millions  of  the 
population.  In  spite  of  these  fantastic  prob- 
lems, we  found  a  grim  yet  gay  determination 


on  the  part  of  all  whom  we  met  to  face  up 
to  the  future. 

The  trade  agreement  between  Poland  and 
Russia,  which  expired  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  is  probably  In  process  of  re- 
newal, contained  secret  clauses.  It  was  biised 
on  the  barter  system,  and  we  were  unible 
to  find  out  how  it  has  been  working.  Sup- 
plies of  coal  to  Russia  are  slightly  behind 
schedule.  We  found  a  general  impression 
among  all  those  outside  Government  elides 
that  Polish  Industry  is  working  for  Russia, 
and  such  Investigations  as  we  were  ablj  to 
make  tended  to  confirm  this.  Poland  has  no 
trade  agreement  with  this  country  or  the 
United  States  and  no  exchange  rate  has  t«en 
fixed.  We  hope  this  may  be  remedied  in  the 
near  future. 

Though  formerly  a  food-exporting  cou  itry 
Poland  today  is  seriously  short  of  food.  The 
agrarian  reforms,  which  went  a  long  way  be- 
fore the  war,  have  split  up  the  remaining 
large  estates  in  small,  and  often  unecononic, 
holdings.  However  desirable  this  may  be 
socially  and  politically,  it  must  seriously 
handicap  the  production  of  food  for  se\eral 
years  to  come.  Although  the  Government 
deny  their  Intention  of  adopting  the  collec- 
tive system  of  farming,  this  would  appear  to 
be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  present  policy. 

12.  HOME  ARMT    (A.  K.)    AND  N.   S.  Z. 

Probably  less  than  half  of  the  home  army 
(A.  K.)  have  taken  advantage  of  the  amnesty 
offered  by  the  Government  and  decliaed 
themselves.  Those  who  remain  underground 
refuse  to  owe  allegiance  to  what  they  con- 
sider a  Russian-controlled  administration, 
and  place  little  faith  in  the  Government 
promise  of  fair  treatment. 

The  extreme  right-wing  organization, 
known  as  N.  S.  Z.,  who,  Elnce  the  Ru&iian 
entry  into  Poland  In  1939,  followed  by  the 
Russo-German  partition  of  Poland,  have  re- 
garded Russians  as  enemies,  is  accused  by  the 
Government  of  being  responsible  for  many 
anti-Communist  activities,  and  of  being  in- 
volved In  shooting  affrays.  N,  S.  Z.,  which 
probably  number  Icm  than  a  thousand,  have 
always  been  disowned  by  A.  TC.  The  Gov- 
ernmeot  accuse  N.  8.  Z.  of  getting  their  arms 
and  money  from  the  Polish  foroM  under 
British  command  across  the  green  bender 
(the  Czech  and  Hungarian  frontiers),  but 
they  have  not  yet  furnished  any  daU  which 
would  enable  the  British  Government  to  in- 
vestigate these  charges. 

13?  RESETTLEMENT  IN  WESTERN  TERRITORIES  AND 
EXPtTLSION    OP    GERMANS 

The  western  territories  are  being  reset  :led 
by  Poles  from  territories  ceded  to  Russia  ind 
by  others  from  certain  areas  In  Poland  wl  ich 
were  either  overpopulated  or  in  which  ciops 
failed  last  season.  No  Germans,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  some  specialists,  who 
cannot  prove  Polish  descent  and  who  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  Polish  nationality  will  be 
allowed  to  stay  after  the  end  of  the  spring. 
We  saw  no  signs  of  persecution  of  the  many 
Germans  who  still  remain  and  the  westwiird 
movement  of  Germans  appeared  to  have 
ceased.  Our  investigations  In  this  connec- 
tion were  very  limited. 

Every  Pole  to  whom  we  mentioned  the 
subject  considered  that  the  new  western 
territories  up  to  the  line  of  the  Rivers  Oder 
and  Nelsse  were  already  part  of  Poland.  The 
problems  of  rehabilitating  this  area,  which 
has  great  economic  potentialities,  are  im- 
mense, but  the  determination  of  the  Poles  to 
make  a  success  of  this  task  was  everywhcTe 
evident.  • 

14.   CONCLUSIONS 

We  are  most  strongly  of  the  opinion  tl.at 
the  Polish  people  should  be  enabled  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  in  free  and  unfettered 
elections  as  soon  as  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery can  be  set  up  and  thus  establish  a 
government  truly  representative  of  Polish 
oplHlon. 
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We  think  It  desirable  that  It  should  be 
clearly  stated  at  once  that  elections  held  on 
the  bloc  system,  even  if  nominally  sup- 
ported by  all  parties,  cannot  in  present  cir- 
cumstances be  regarded  as  free  elections 
within  the  meaning  of  the  agreements  of  the 
Crimean  Conference. 

We  also  consider  that  the  knowledge  that 
an  international  commission,  composed  of 
people  who  genuinely  desire  that  the  elec- 
tions shall  be  free  and  unfettered,  will  be 
present  during  the  elections,  would  have  a 
steadying  influence. 

We  found  many  disquieting  signs  that  un- 
der the  present  regime  democracy  and  free- 
dom, as  we  understand  them  in  this  country, 
are  in  abeyance.  The  large  majority  of  the 
people  look  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  give  them  every  assistance  by  peace- 
ful means  to  establish  a  trul.-  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Independent  of  any  foreign  control 
or  undue  influence. 


Wby  Are  Foreign  Air  Lines  Given  Privi- 
leges Here  Which  Are  Denied  to  United 
States  Lines? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  very  peculiar  policy  recently  promul- 
gated by  the  United  States  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  when  It  granted  the  Aus- 
tralian National  Airways  permission  to 
use  the  facilities  of  the  San  Francisco 
Municipal  Airport  to  transport  revenue 
INUwengers  from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney 
and  Melbourne,  although  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  had  previously  denied 
similar  authority  to  American  shipping 
interests  which  had  applied  to  operate  a 
trans-Pacific  service. 

That  public  opinion  In  California  ia 
strongly  opposed  to  this  policy  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  shown  by  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  on  Saturday, 
July  6: 

LIT  PACTS  BE  KNOWN — DESPITE  CAB  DENIAL. 
FOREIGN  EHIP-OFERATED  AIRLINES  FLT  TO 
UNnXD   STATES   SHORES 

On  the  recent  occasion  when  a  commercial 
air  transport  operated  by  the  Australian  Na- 
tional Airways  used  the  facilities  of  the  San 
Francisco  municipal  airport,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  the  Call-Bulletin  made  several  per- 
tinent observations  concerning  the  Incident. 

Among  other  things,  it  was  noted  that 
Australian  National  Airways  "was  founded 
and  has  long  been  principally  owned  and 
controlled  by  Australian  shipping  interests — 
and  it  supplements  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices cf  those  established  interests  and  is  com- 
pletely Integrated  with  them,  and  thus  the 
combined  air-sea  interests  of  Australia  are 
now  able  to  offer  and  are  actually  conducting 
a  wholly  new  and  vastly  significant  medium 
of  ocean  transport." 

It  was  further  noted  that  while  the  United 
States  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  had  granted 
authority  for  this  Australian  operation.  In 
which  Australian  shipping  interests  were  the 
principal  beneficiaries,  the  board  has  refused 
to  grant  similar  authority  to  American  ship- 


ping Interests  desirous  of  operating  a  simi- 
larly Integrated  air-sea  service. 

"It^e^qulres  no  particular  gift  of  prophecy 
to  foresee  where  the  bulk  of  ocean  transport 
business  is  going  in  the  future  If  the  Ameri- 
can Government  persists  in  the  discrimina- 
tory policy,"  the  Call-Bulletin  observed  edi- 
torially. 

The  American  merchant  marine  wotild 
soon  go  out  of  business  under  that  policy, 
and  the  volume  of  American  business  done 
through  the  great  port  of  San  Francisco 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  trickle. 

"If  the  American  Government  had  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  completely  destroying  the 
American  merchant  marine,"  the  Call-Bulle- 
tin editorial  concluded,  "it  could  not  find  a 
better  instrument  to  accomplish  that  ptir- 
pose  than  this  absurd  and  stupid  policy  of 
discrimination  and  foreclosure." 

These  observations  by  the  Call-Bulletin 
have  since  elicited  the  response  from  Acting 
Chairman  Oswald  Ryan,  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  that  "the  Board  has  not  au- 
thorized Australian  National  Airways  to  en- 
gage in  air  transportation  to  or  from  or 
within  the  United  States." 

All  that  was  authorized  In  the  specific  In- 
stance cited  by  the  Call -Bulletin,  says  Mr. 
Ryan,  was  "passage  of  an  aircraft  operated 
by  Australian  National  Airways  over  United 
States  territory  on  a  charter  flight  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Montreal.  Canada." 

However,  this  assertion  by  Mr.  Ryan  is  In 
conflict  with  the  known  facts,  and  in  making 
it  he  is  either  misinformed  about  the  facta 
or  has  deliberately  ignored  them. 

Australian  National  Airways  planes  have 
already  made  not  Just  one  but  six  flights  to 
or  from  the  United  States  this  year,  all  with 
authorization  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  all  but  one  with  paying  passengers. 

Moreover,  Australian  National  Airways  baa 
established  a  scale  of  fares  for  the  trans- 
Paclflc  air  service,  and  very  obviously  In- 
tends and  expects  to  operate  for  revenue — 
and  of  course  it  miut  have  the  •uthorizatton 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautical  Board  to  do  to. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  u  that  Ameri- 
can shipping  Interests,  which  must  have  an 
Integrated  air  service  in  order  to  •urvtve,  art 
forbidden  to  have  it — while  their  foreign 
competitors  in  both  the  shipping  and  the 
commercial  aviation  fields  do  have  It. 

6o  the  Call -Bulletin  earnestly  inquires 
once  more,  as  it  did  In  its  previous  editorial: 

"Why  should  our  foreign  competitors  be 
given  such  a  tremendotis  advantage  m  the 
postwar  fields  of  woidd  trade  and  commerce, 
with  our  own  American  interests  being  vir- 
tually driven  from  those  profitable  fields?" 


Independence  Day  Address  by  Hon. 
Warren  R.  Austin,  of  Vermont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OP  VBIMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  Independence 
Day  address  delivered  by  me  on  July  4 
last  at  Hlghgate.  Franklin  County.  Vt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chester  M.  Way,  the  owner  of  the  airport 
which  la  being  given  a  new  name,  is  serving 


the  public  In  a  variety  of  ways.  Throtigh  the 
employment  of  many  other  people  and  the 
Investment  of  his  capital,  be  is  engaged  in 
dealing  in  farms,  operating  retail  stores.  In- 
viting visitors  and  tourists  to  the  State,  and 
affording  them  attractive  and  comfortable 
accommodations  In  a  hotel.  In  merchandis- 
ing he  caters  to  the  Interests  and  wants  of 
our  own  farmers,  village  people,  and  the 
tourists.  One  sees  his  letters  published  in 
the  newspapers,  raising  a  flag  for  Vermont, 
around  which  men  and  women  may  rally  for 
civic  good  and  national  and  international 
ideals.  We  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Way's  Inter- 
est in  this  airport  being  renamed  today  is  not 
primarily  for  monetary  gain  to  himself.  His 
vision  comprehends  the  progress  of  Vermont 
and  of  the  United  States.  He  sees  that  this 
location  and  this  natural  unobstructed  run- 
way t>etween  the  aky  and  the  earth  gives 
promise  of  great  utility  to  mankind.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  serving  as  a  flying  school, 
operated  by  the  Fll-Rite  Co.,  to  whom  I  also 
express  my  thanks. 

I  publicly  acknowledge  a  sense  of  great 
appreciation  that  Mr.  Way  should  have 
thought  of  associating  my  name  with  his 
altruistic  and  progressive  plan.  I  thank  him 
for  this  and  for  giving  to  an  old  friendship 
between  his  family  and  mine  a  memorisl. 

What  I  want  to  say  concerns  this  locality, 
but  what  I  feel  obliged  to  also  say  compre- 
hends world  Interest. 

My  grandfather,  Warren  Robinson,  was 
born  in  Swanton  In  18C5.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  moved  with  his  family  to  Hlghgate.  where 
my  honored  and  beloved  mother  was  born 
and  my  father  married  her  and  they  raised 
us  children. 

I  know  as  well  as  experience  can  demon- 
strate that  these  warm  pine  lands,  these  for- 
ests of  birch,  beech,  and  maple,  this  shining 
MlBslssquol  River,  and  the  Green  Mountains, 
to  which  we  raised  our  eyea  every  morning, 
molded  and  shaped  the  character  of  the 
people  who  pioneered  and  defended  these 
lands  against  en?mles  from  all  sides.  In  the 
early  days  they  had  lltUe  schooling  but  they 
acquired  culture  and  spirituality  through 
their  own  efforts  and  devotion. 

What  finer  expreaelon  of  tbla  truth  oould 
X  cite  than  one  from  my  own  grandfather 
Robinson,  who  had  no  other  school  experi- 
ence than  one  term  In  district  school.  Prom 
the  family  record  I  quote: 

"Stephen  Roblnaon  (my  father)  was  Dea- 
con of  a  close  communion  Baptist  Church  in 
Swanton  for  near  40  years  and  my  mother 
(Phebe)  was  also  a  member  of  the  aame 
church.  Two  of  my  sisters  were  members 
of  the  same  church  (Phebe  and  Dura) .  The 
boys  embraced  more  liberal  views  and  have 
all  been  inclined  to  the  sentiment  of  univer- 
sal reconciliation  and  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  humnn  race  eventually.  The  writer  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  spirit  world,  like  the 
present,  is  a  world  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment, and  has  strong  faith  that  the  entire 
race  of  humanity  will  learn  to  love  and  obey 
the  great  and  good  spirit  of  the  tmlverse.  in 
the  fullness  of  time." 

Boyhood  in  Hlghgate  was  filled  with  dan- 
gerous adventure.  Por  example  Cy  Cum- 
mings'  bull  was  always  ready  for  a  fight.  It 
was  great  fun  to  get  into  the  pasture  far 
enough  for  him  to  see  us  and  then  have  to 
beat  it  for  our  lives  with  this  roaring,  tearing 
animal  running  us  cut. 

The  river  always  challenged  us.  We  were 
not  content  to  swim  it  or  ride  it  in  a  boat. 
In  times  of  freshet,  which  washed  logs  down 
from  mUls  on  the  upper  stream,  we  would 
strip  at  the  swimming  hole  and  like  wild 
Indians  streak  up  the  river  above  the  rapids 
and  ride  logs  through  those  dangerous 
waters. 

In  winter  the  Ice  was  the  finest  at  Thanks- 
giving time,  and  we  would  try  to  akate  to 
Swanton  from  Hlghgate;  sometimes  we  made 
It  without  having  to  swim. 
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W*  did  not  escape  Injury  entirely  but  we 
surmounted  It  which  U  the  main  point.  We 
developed  nerve,  courage,  hardihood  and 
persistence  that  wins  over  all  odds. 

I  rememiser  our  own  Baron  Munchau- 
sen— Mike  Dootln.  His  Imagination  would 
run  riot  from  the  stimulation  of  unexpected 
events.  When  the  freshet  of  1896  occurred. 
waAhtng  Cutlers  barn  full  of  hay  off  his 
Island  down  river  and  over  the  great  falls  at 
MtKhgate  Center.  Mike  came  down  to  the 
store  and  regaled  us  with  his  experience. 
Hr  lived  In  the  French  Village  which  was 
on  a  plateau  probably  300  feet  above  the 
river  In  the  night,  he  said,  be  could  feel 
tht  water  around  his  bed  a«  It  floated,  and 
he  paddled  It  to  a  skylight,  crawled  out  on 
the  roof  and  saw  the  whole  French  Village 
covered  with  water.  Scon  the  sun  rose  and 
with  It  a  great  wind  which  blew  the  water  In 
a  huge  ware  rlKht  rff  the  plain.  It  Increased 
until  It  picked  up  Bundy's  barn,  corncrlb. 
and  other  out-houses  and  blew  them  across 
Bundy's  potato  field.  Mike  said.  "Do  you 
know  that  barbed-wtre  fence  which  connect- 
ed Bundy's  buildings  wa.^  dragged  through 
the  RTOund  and  dug  up  every  potato  in 
Bundy's  field." 

I  could  recount  many  of  Mike's  stories 
which  were  associated  with  Bundy.  bis 
neighbor,  but  time  does  not  permit.  You 
see  we  had  In  our  country  a  Paul  Bunyan. 

This  happy  reminiscence  In  the  company 
of  my  dearest  friends  could  well  occupy  the 
time  allotted  today,  but  I  must  haste  on  to 
other  comments 

Tou  and  I  are  consecrated  to  a  cause. 
Like  our  forefathers  we  pledge  our  lives,  our 
fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  victory  over  war.  We  gain  faith 
and  confidence  for  this  service  by  frequent 
recurrence  to  the  character  anC  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Vermont  forebears.  They  knew 
by  bitter  experience.  In  long  and  tedious 
negotiations,  that  success  depended  upon  a 
strong  military  posture  and  yet  In  all  the 
27  years,  from  1763  to  1791.  In  which  they 
maintained  first  a  de  facto  and  f  en  a  de 
Jure  independent  republic  against  aggres- 
sors on  all  sides  and  against  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  they  shed  blood  only  oc- 
caMonally  and  when  serving  In  the  common 
fvm»  of  liberty  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution At  alt  other  times  they  employed 
pacific  methods  of  determining  disputes 
and  of  preaaing  their  claim  to  Independence. 
Acainst  the  ^British  on  the  north,  whare 
there  was  a  third  itf  the  entire  BrltUh  Army 
on  this  cunttnent,  they  kept  the  Invader  out 
by  the  so-called  Haldtmand  Negotiation. 
Acainat  the  Ynnkera,  the  New  RMnpahlre 
peoirie,  and  the  Maaaarhuaetta  Bay  people, 
they  emplojNM  pamphleia  and  arguments  at 
Srat  bMe«l  an  their  rights  aa  Ingluhmen, 
•B  Appeel  to  Ian  impartial  world,  and  second 
o«  their  prei^redneaa  to  defend  their  granu 
•tnlnat  I  he.;Cont  mental  Congreea  who 
threatened  losind  an  army  against  them. 
Kthan  Allen  declared  "Let  them  come,  we  will 
•hi>w  them  the  dexterity  of  our  regiment  " 

He  eipreaaed  the  same  Idea  In  a  different 
manner  and  under  different  circumstances 
when  he  stood  In  the  Royal  Courts  of  New 
York  and  defied  the  court  to  send  sheriffs 
to  Vermont  with  wrIU  of  poiMaelon  to  eject 
the  New  Hampshire  (ninteea.  by  aaylng: 
"The  lode  if  the  hilla  are  not  the  toda  of 
the  valleys," 

Later  John  Jay.  who  waa  the  prosecutor  of 
New  York's  claims  against  the  Vermonters  In 
the  Continental  Congress,  expreaaed  the  op- 
ponent's View  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton, 
which  stated  that  Vermontera  "poaaeesed  a 
ttwng  country,  were  warlike  and  determined 
•nd  that  more  force  would  be  required  to 
reduce  them  than  could  be  spared  from  the 
eommon  defense." 

In  my  grandfather'a  day  universal  mili- 
tary obligation  and  training  of  the  mlUtla 


was  commonplace.  Now  we  have  difficulty 
enacting  statutes  to  provide  for  It.  Warren 
Robinson,  In  Hemingways  Gazetteer,  says 
(vol.  II.  p.  265):  "Highgate  companies  of 
militia  at  regimental  musters,  for  many 
years,  however,  would  outflank  most  other 
companies  on  parade,  and  apparently  were 
a  strong,  athletic  race  of  men.  and  remark- 
ably adapted,  physically,  for  military  life." 

Today,  while  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  recall  the  success  of  our  tore- 
fathert.  They  were  excluded  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  made  by  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  July  4.  1776.  because  they  were 
not  then  recognized  Nevertheless,  they  were 
li)  fact  Independent  and  adopted  their  own 
declaration  of  independence  at  Dorset  that 
same  year.  The  lesson  which  we  take  today 
for  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  this:  That  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  not  made  by  a  union  of  Stales. 
and  yet.  after  due  consideration,  a  union 
was  formed. 

Listen  to  the  language  emphasizing  this 
lesson:  "And  that  as  free  and  independent 
States  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war.  con- 
clude peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  Independent  States  may  of 
right  do  ' 

That  declaration  was  signed  by  each  of 
the  13  States  according  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 

Of  course.  Vermont's  declaration  was  that 
of  an  independent  State.  The  point  is  that 
being  Indtpendent  and  loving  sovereignty, 
for  which  they  made  the  sacrifice  that  was 
necessary,  they  each  gave  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  external  sovereignty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  confederation  and  per- 
petual union.  What  they  did  was  of  a  char- 
acter that  can  be  done  again  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  nations.  "They  Ic^t  no 
relative  Independence  because  after  they  had 
contributed  a  degree  cf  sovereignty  to  the 
Federal  Government,  there  remained  In  each 
State  the  same  amount  of  Independence  as 
the  other  States  had.  The  great  progress  ..i 
civillaatlon  which  our  forefathers  made  In 
the  founding  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Involved  this  Important  change  In  their 
status  in  the  family  of  nations,  namely,  the 
Individual  State  surrendered  to  the  central 
government  the  treaty-making  power  and 
the  power  to  wage  war. 

The  Republic  of  Vermont  had  prevailed 
through  two  rrvolutlons;  her  own  revolu- 
tion which  began  with  the  end  of  the  French 
and  Indian  wart,  and  the  Amrrir«n  Revolu- 
tion, and  her  Uxlivuiunllty  had  become  fixed 
for  all  time,  When  finully  she  was  admitted 
Into  the  Union  in  iTfll,  she  dirt- not  come  in 
by  the  consent  of  the  LegUlaturea  of  other 
State*  concerned.  She  wa«  not  formed 
within  or  carved  out  of  another  State,  nor 
was  ahe  created  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  Statea  or  pnrU  of  States.  Vermont 
came  Into  the  Union  at  a  republic  which  had 
maintained  Its  sovereignty  by  the  wisdom 
and  spirit  of  her  Green  Mountain  people. 

Notwithstanding  this  rugged  Individuality. 
Vermont  eagerly  sought  nwmbershlp  In  the 
Federal  Union  and  willingly  surrendered  aa 
much  of  her  external  sovereignty  as  did  th* 
original  IS  States. 

Vermont  favors  giving  to  the  United  States 
all  that  la  required  to  accomplish  the  high 
purpose  of  International  security  and  poiice. 
and  act*  on  the  settled  conviction  that  poa- 
•eaelon  of  power,  perceived  by  our  vli-a-vU, 
\M  nactMary  for  effectiveness  in  negotlatloni. 
Therefore,  she  cooperate*  with  other  State* 
In  Influencing  Congrea*  to  reconstruct  the 
broken  down  element*  of  our  military  po*- 
ttire,  and  to  maintain  with  great  care  the 
special  and  peculiar  advantage  which  the 
United  States  has  in  the  atom  bomb.  In  the 
reconstruction  we  have  taken  a  feeble  step, 


extension  of  the  draft  without  reaching  the 
real  pool  of  manpower,  the  18-year  olds.  We 
now  have  before  us  the  bill  to  promote  the 
common  defense  by  unifying  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  relating  to 
the  common  defense.  Introduced  by  Sena  :ors 
Thomas,  Hill,  and  myself.  This  bill  ought 
to  have  strong  public  support  It  needs.  It. 
Moreover,  since  the  lest  at  Bikini,  there 
has  been  publicity  puiportlng  to  show  that 
some  of  the  treaty  powers  do  not  regard  pos- 
session of  the  bomb  by  us  as  a  negotiating 
asset  any  longer.  To  me,  this  is  an  adriis- 
slon  that  It  had  been  regarded  by  them  as 
such  before  Bikini.  Now  assuming  that  the 
results  at  Bikini  are  not  surprising,  but  are 
in  line  with  what  we  know  about  the  .er- 
rific  destructiveness  of  nuclear  fission  We 
have  two  great  impelling  motives  for  keeping 
the  secrets,  namely,  saving  the  human  :ace 
from  the  bomb  itself  and  saving  the  human 
race  from  the  use  of  mass-destructive  weap- 
ons generally. 

Tlie  purpose  cf  Congress  has  already  teen 
staled  In  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate, 
namely,  not  until  after— not  until  after  ef- 
fective measures  of  security  against  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes 
have  been  put  into  successful  operation,  shall 
knowledge  regarding  its  use  for  constructive 
purposes  be  released. 

That  is.  the  secrets  which  are  dangeious 
must  be  kept  until  they  become  no  longer 
dangerous.  If  the  Ideal  policy  shoiftd  be 
Internationally  establlfhed.  then  the  s^rets 
need  never  be  disclosed  to  anybody.^-  They 
inay  well  be  proscribed  with  the  complete 
destruction  of  all  bombs.  This  Ideal  is  a 
common  element  of  all  the  plans  that  have 
been  yet  suggested,  namely  complete  out- 
lawry of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  desti-uc- 
tive  purposes  and  destruction  of  the  bombs. 

Points  of  disagreement  relating  to  det  Uls, 
such  as  the  timetable,  the  circumstarces, 
the  manner  of  operation  can  well  be  com- 
promised and  settled  by  negotiation  The 
only  point  In  the  timetable  which  seem.?  to 
be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  this,  the  time  when  these  negotiations 
should  be  finished  ought  to  be  fixed  at  an 
early  date  to  prevent  a  race  for  discovery  of 
the  secrets.  8?cond.  the  time  for  deptructlon 
or  denaturing  o  all  the  bombi  should  noi  be 
earlier  than  the  efiectlve  operation  of  Inter- 
national security  measure*  through  the 
United  Nntlona. 

I  will  enter  upon  the  responslbtlltte*  of 
Repjesrntativ*  of  the  United  State*  In  the 
United  Nation*  and  member  of  the  Security 
Council,  conscious  of  the  strength  of  eplrlt 
given  to  me  by  my  fellow  Vermonters.  I  will 
rxperlnice  the  •tiinulntloii  derived  from  the 
cooprrntton  of  people  In  who**  very  souts  la 
the  driermlnatlou  to  make  the  purposes  and 
prlnciptrs  of  th*  United  Nations  effective.  I 
will  always  be  certain  of  your  steadfast,  per- 
severing work  for  the  abolition  of  war  and 
th*  practical  use  of  peaceful  mean*  of  attaln- 
litg  justice  and  maliitatnlng  order  under  th* 
law,  ThI*,  we  realize,  can  be  done.  This,  we 
realize,  must  be  dune  through  th*  United 
Nstlons. 
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BUi  Seen  in  Report  on  tht  Pacific  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NEW  TOWC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  July  17.  1946 
Mr,  COLE  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Recobd,  I  include  an  article  by  David 
Lawrence  entitled  "Bias  Seen  in  Report 
on  the  Pacific  War": 
Bjas  Stxtt  IN  Report  on  the  Pacific  Waa — 

Lcttle  Mention  Made  or  Efforts  or  Navt 

AND  Marine  Forces 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Eleven  civilians  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  make  a  study  of  "the  effects  of 
all  types  of  air  attack  in  the  war  against 
Japan  "  have  rendered  a  report  which  In  many 
respects  is  the  most  astonishing  commentary 
on  the  war  with  Japan  that  has  been  Issued 
from  any  official  source. 

The  main  concluslor  Is  that  Japan  would 
have  surrendered  even  If  the  atomic  bombs 
had  not  been  dropped,  even  If  Russia  had 
not  entered  the  war,  and  even  If  no  invasion 
had  been  planned  or  contemplated. 

Such  an  assumption  Is  exactly  what  the 
De  Seversky  school  of  thought  has  been  say- 
ing in  order  to  prove  that  air  power  should 
be  m  supreme  command  of  our  Military  and 
Naval  Establishments. 

The  report  Is  plainly  biased  In  that  It  has 
hardly  any  mention  In  It  of  the  part  played 
by  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  Marines, 
as  well  as  the  Ground  Forces  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

NAVT  MENTIONED  ONCE 

Only  once  in  the  whole  report  Is  the  name 
of  our  Navy  mentioned.  Nowhere  Is  the  term 
"aircraft  carrier"  used.  Nowhere  Is  there  any 
mention  of  the  part  played  by  sea  power  In 
destroying  Japanese  surface  forces  and  no- 
where Is  there  any  mention  made  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  Marianas  Islands  and  Oki- 
nawa were  captured.  The  whole  report  gives 
the  impression  that  air  power  and  air  power 
alone  caused  Japan  to  surrender. 

Perhaps  the  men  who  comprised  the  sur- 
vey commission  didn't  intend  It  that  way 
and  perhaps  they  didn't  themselves  write  the 
final  report  or  notice  the  omissions.  But  as 
a  historical  document,  the  survey  will  fall 
of  its  purpose  because  it  is  so  clearly  an 
attempt  to  Justify  the  use  of  air  power  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  sea  power  or  land  power. 

Several  times  there  are  references  to  a 
Japanese  Army  and  Navy  and  mention  Is 
made  of  the  destruction  of  the  Japanese 
Navy,  but  no  statement  Is  made  that  the 
United  States  Navy  and  lU  Fleet  Marine 
Force  carried  the  attack  across  the  long 
stretch**  of  the  Pacific  up  to  the  very  coast 
of  Japan  and.  aided  by  vaUant  divisions  of 
the  United  States  Army,  took  such  an  Im- 
portant base  aa  Okinawa,  a  victory  which 
unqueatlonnbly   Impaired   Japanese   moral*. 

Thr  report  does  concede  that  United  Ptales 
submnrlncR  annk  SS  percent  of  the  Japan*** 
nirrrhiuit  flrrt  and  then  Rdd«  thnt  "our 
Navy  and  Army  Air  Forces  made  Important 
contributions  by  sinking  40  percent  of 
Japan's  total  shipping  lost."  This  is  an  ov*r- 
eondensatiun. 

Actually  th*  turfac*  forces  and  aircraft 
carriers  of  the  Navy  did  the  ma]or  Job. 
Official  data  are  available  from  joint  Army- 
Navy  Intelligence  reports  which  show  that 
In  the  entire  Pnclfic  war,  the  Army  Air  Forcea 
are  credited  with  the  sinking  of  only  one 
combat  ship  larger  then  a  destroyer.  ThU 
waa  the  Jap  cruiser  Yura  on  October  26,  IMa, 
and  Navy  dive  bombers  share  the  credit  for 
that  sinking  with  Army  B-17s. 

In  oombat  ships  Japan  lost  331.  Th*  ofll- 
elal  aaslgnment  of  credit,  in  which  th*  Army 
Intelligence  Joins,  shows  that  surfac*  v***eU 
of  the  United  States  Navy  cent  102  of  th*ae 
to  the  bottom,  that  submarines  sank  B4,  and 
that  naval  aircraft,  largely  dive  bombers 
from  aircraft  carriers,  sank  86.  Army  air- 
plane* are  credited  with  the  sinking  of  22 
■malle-  Japanese  vessels  of  war.  Other 
causes.  Including  mines  and  unknown  fac- 
tors, accounted  for  the  other  34  vessels. 


RECORD    ON    CAkCO   SHIPS 

In  merchant  vessels  the  record  Is  much  tlk* 
same,  although  here  the  reports  are  built 
up  largely  from  Japanese  naval  reports.  Tlie 
Japanese  report  3,128  steel  merchant  veescla 
lost. 

Submarines  are  credited  with  1,7S0.  or  more 
than  half.  Planes  from  aircraft  carriers  are 
credited  with  sinking  878  and  mines  are  be- 
lieved to  have  sunk  239.  Action  of  Navy  sur- 
face ships  and  other  causes  account  for  tl.e 
sinking   of   264. 

Thus,  less  than  14  percent  at  the  mcst  of 
Japanese  merchant  shipping  could  assuredly 
have  been  sunk  by  Army  aircraft,  according 
to  the  above  figures. 

Certainly  a  record  like  this  would  seem  to 
warrant  some  mention  of  sea  power  and  of 
surface  ships  In  the  so-called  strategic  tomb- 
ing survey  issued  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  did  a  wonderful  Job 
in  the  war,  but  so  did  the  marines  who  sleep 
in  the  cemeteries  of  I<o  Jima  and  Saipan 
and  the  Army  doughboys  who  fought  aloi:g- 
side  of  the  marines  to  ,take  Guam  and 
Okinawa — from  which  bases  Army  bomlxirs 
eventually  launched  their  brilliant  attack 
on  Japan.  It  would  have  been  a  fine  thing 
if  the  Bombing  Survey  Commission  had  seen 
fit  to  include  mention  of  the  work  done  by 
the  United  States  Navy  and  the  ground  forces 
of  the  Army  in  forcing  Japan  to  surrender — 
assuming  that  the  atomic  bomb  was  really 
superfluous. 


Does  Security  Mean  Slavery? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  July  17,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hear  my  colleagues  discussing  the  fact 
that  the  voters  are  apathetic,  and  ap- 
parently the  light  vote  in  the  primaries 
so  far  held  bears  out  the  observation. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
voters  are  dt.sRUsted,  discouraged,  and 
apathetic.  Why  should  they  be  other- 
wise when  they  hear  their  rcpresenta- 
tlve.i  mouthing  security  and  voting  in- 
security? They  hear  their  represenU- 
tlvrs  shouting  for  economy  but  voting 
gifts  of  billions  to  foreign  defaulting 
nations.  They  hear  their  representa- 
tives shrieking  to  high  heaven  for  free 
enicrpri.se  but  voting  f9r  bureaucratic 
regimentation  of  free  enterprise.  I  am 
sure  that  a  free  people,  once  they  could 
be  assured  of  repre.sentatlon  which  would 
stand  steadfast  for  the  fundamentals  of 
free  government,  free  enterprise,  law  en- 
forcement, equality  of  opportunity,  and  a 
government  of  law  and  not  of  men,  would 
cause  a  resurgence  of  the  fighting  spirit 
of  the  sovereign  citizens  of  the  United 
States  such  as  this  Nation  has  not  seen 
in  years.  The  people  want  freedom  and 
not  bureaucratic  slavery.  They  want  to 
rally  to  the  support  of  men  who  will 
actively  represent  them  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  rather  than  men  who  vote  for 
the  security  of  foreign  nations,  unmind- 
ful of  the  Insecurity  of  those  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  on  the  home  front. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  Inserting  an  article  of  W.  G.  Mont- 
gomery entitled  "Does  Security  Mean 
Slavery?" 

DOES   SBCtTtTTT    MEAN   SLAVBITT 

(By  W.  O.  Montgomery) 

Security  is  the  most  used  word  In  the 
dictionary  today,  and  the  worst  used.  It  has 
become  the  ahibt>oleth  of  politicians  in  all 
parties,  and  by  this  doctrine  you  may  know 
t^em.  It  Is  a  beguiling  word  because  It'a 
natural  for  us  to  want  secitfity.  But  can  a 
man  or  nation  have  security  and  be  free? 

Advocates  of  economic  security  tell  us  they 
would  abolish  poverty,  want,  and  fear,  make 
everybody  secure  from  the  cradle  to  the 
gra\-e.  It's  Just  as  easy  as  that.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  do  nothing  Just  let  the  "ex- 
pert" planners  plan  the  lives,  lalxirs.  educa- 
tion, and  religion  of  all  the  people,  and 
society  will  be  turned  Into  a  Utopia  in  no 
time  at  all. 

What  they  fall  to  tell  you  Is  that  If  eco- 
nomic security  is  even  possible,  it  would 
demand  the  surrender  of  your  personal  free- 
dom, and  not  many.  I'm  sure,  would  want 
security  at  the  price  of  slavery. 

More  people  than  ever  before  in  our  Nation 
are  being  riuzle-dazzled  by  glib  talkers  Into 
the  belief  that  everyone  can  have  all  he  wants 
anytime  he  wants  it  by  turning  to  some  form 
of  statism.  socialism,  or  communism,  and 
the  word  "security"  is  used  to  sell  the  plan 
to  those  who  detest  atheistic  communism. 

MUllons  of  good  Americans  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  word  "security"  and  fall  for  It, 
not  knowing  that  It  has  lost  Its  decency.  l>e- 
cause  of  the  company  it  has  fallen  Into.  The 
word  "security"  as  now  useti  by  scheming 
politicians  is  only  a  synonym  for  communism. 

Now.  because  of  this  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact 
no  thinking  person  will  dispute,  we  need  to 
be  wary  of  this  word  wherever  used.  Be- 
cause most  persons  feel  that  security  offers 
them  something  substantial,  the  word  is 
l>eing  blatantly  used  by  communistic  schem- 
ers under  various  party  labels  to  destroy 
freedom  of  speech,  the  press,  and  religious 
liberty.  "Economic  security"  as  proposed  In 
this  country  Is  Just  a  short  cut  to  com- 
munism, and  If  It  comes,  dictatorship  will 
come  with  It. 

Do  you  want  the  state  to  furnish  you  food 
and  shelter,  and  thus  make  you  eecure.  or 
do  you  want  to  be  freer  Tou  may  have  one; 
you  cannot  have  both. 

The  slavee  before  the  Civil  War  had  eco- 
nomic security.  And  bo  do  the  slaves  In 
Russia  and  all  totalitarian  nations  hav«i 
security,  But  that's  all  they  do  hat*.  Let 
a  Ruosian  citlaen  entire  eommttnlsm  and 
see  what  happens  to  him  befov*  mMowb. 

You  can  have  security  inside  a  priaon. 
but  who  want*  to  go  there  to  get  Itt  Sine* 
thin  word  has  strange  but  obvious  meanlofls, 
let  US  go  a  little  further  Into  It. 

Can  there  really  be  such  a  thing  as  eco- 
nomic security,  or  is  it  Just  a  political  wlll-o'- 
the-wtsp?  And  if  security  were  possible, 
would  It  be  desirable.  Would  a  man  Unprov* 
his  life  by  knowing  thst  his  every  want 
would  be  provided  for,  such  as  medicine, 
food,  shelter,  or  wculd  he  settle  down  In  his 
tracks  and  rot? 

It  1*  not  a  taet  that  the  bast  security  on 
earth  Is  Insecurity?  Let  a  man  know 
that  he  has  nobody  to  lean  on  but  himself 
and  he  will  put  his  best  Into  life.  That  has 
been  proved  by  millions  who  have  climbed 
out  of  cabins  into  graatnaa*.  Po?erty  carrlea 
a  spur  that  Is  often  worth  more  to  a  man 
than  a  gold  mine. 

■conomlc  aectirlty  nationally  directed 
means  that  everybody  leans  on  sometxxly 
else:  everyone  leans  and  nobody  Ilfu.  This 
is  why  commtmism  has  always  failed,  and  al- 
ways will  as  a  source  of  security.    This  is  why 
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B.OOO.OOO  people  starved  to  death  under  com- 
munistic RuMta.  Destroy  Individual  Initia- 
tive and  the  rewards  of  labor,  and  society 
•Inks  to  Its  lowest  levels:  nobody  works  except 
while  driven,  hunger  and  want  spread  every- 
where, and  decency  dies. 

Probably  the  Ulllest  slogan  ever  devised 
was  that  of  being  freed  from  want.  If  this 
could  be  made  to  work.  It  would  mean  the 
end  ol  the  human  race.  All  prosperity,  prog- 
ress, decency,  and  religion  are  based-upon 
want.  Because  a  man  wants  to  establish  a 
home  he  goes  to  work.  Because  he  wants 
to  escape  hell,  he  lives  religiously.  Because 
he  wan  s  an  education  he  gives  up  drifting 
and  begins  rowing.  But  the  Irony  of  this 
doctrine  Is  that  If  It  were  possible  for  us  to 
be  without  want,  we  would  soon  be  In  want. 
It  is  V  ant  that  destroys  want.  Take  an 
example. 

The  writer  has  carefully  studied  commu- 
nism, going  back  to  Its  beglnnlnga  ^nearly 
2.009  years  ago.  The  heart  of  communism 
is  atheism.  God  is  ruled  out  altogether;  and 
this  being  true,  society  is  "equalized"  by 
leveling  down  Instead  of  lifting  up.  The  in- 
dustrious are  penalized  and  the  indolent  are 
rewarded.  The  idea  Is  that  nobody  shall  be 
In  want,  even  those  too  lazy  to  work.  Re- 
sult: soon  everybody  Is  In  want. 

Communistic  security  has  been  tried  sev- 
eral times  in  our  own  country.  The  writer 
has  spent  days  in  New  Harmony.  Ind..  and 
Nauvoo,  111.,  going  over  the  old  school  rec- 
ords and  viewing  the  old  buildings  left  by 
the  Communists  when  they  attempted  to 
establish  new  nations  here  with  everyone 
sharing  alike  and  owning  all  the  resources 
In  common. 

If  It  were  possible  for  communism  to 
succeed  it  would  have  done  so  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wabash  and  the  Mississippi.  It  had 
had  everything  to  begin  with.  In  ench  case 
the  city  had  already  t>een  established  when 
the  Communists  moved  in.  On  the  Wabash, 
''a  rellijlous  s«ct  known  as  the  Rappites  had 
built  a  city,  which  the  Communists  took  over 
In  1820:  and  25  years  later,  the  Communists 
took  over  Nauvoo,  a  city  vacated  by  the  Mor- 
mons. Neither  one  lasted  longer  than  2 
years  Beginning  with  storehouses  full  of 
food,  hvestock.  buildings  to  live  in.  land  to 
cultivate,  orchards,  looms,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences of  that  day.  each  settlement  was 
soon  reduced  to  starvation  because  everybody 
leaned  on  somebody  else. 

Nor  does  state  socialism  mean  security. 
It  means  slavery.  All  history  shows  that 
when  men  attempt  to  make  earth  into  a 
heaven  by  social  planning,  they  always  turn 
it  into  a  hell.  It  simply  is  not  God's  way  to 
leave  God  out  of  our  social  processes;  nor 
will  anybody  ever  get  something  for  nothing 
so  long  as  this  is  God's  world. 

Thus.  It  will  pay  us  to  be  cautious  about 
any  kind  of  security  politicians  offer  us.  lest 
It  cost  us  our  own  freedom.  It  is  also  an 
indisputable  fact  of  history  that  liberty  has 
always  been  destroyed  by  some  new  freedom 
promised  the  people.  The  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights  give  us  all  the  freedoms  we 
need:  and  the  security  of  communism  Is  not 
Jor  lu  whose  great  security  is  still  In  God. 


Letter  From  a  Middle-Class  Family 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  IflNNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sample 
of  the  fact  that  most  American  citizens 


are  able  to  do  and  are  doing  sound 
thinking  of  their  own  and  are  not  easily 
misled  by  propaganda  that  does  not 
square  with  the  best  Interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  I  ask  leave  to  include 
the  following  letter  from  a  middle-class 
family  in  my  district: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  6,  1946. 
Dr.  Waltes  Judo, 

Congressman,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Leak  Sir:  If  you  will  look  back  in  your  rec- 
ords, you  will  see  that  our  family  has  not 
bothered  our  officials  In  Washington,  since 
the  days  of  the  Supreme  Court  packing  bill, 
but  there  are  some  things  that  can  Just  as 
surely  Jeopardize  the  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try, in  this  family's  estimation,  as  tampering 
with  the  j)Owers  of  the  Court  or  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Th"  most  of  the  time  we  are  satisfied  to 
believe  that  with  all  your  advantages  for  get- 
ting information  and  a  desire  to  be  a  good 
all-around  representative  of  all  of  your 
pec^le  and  not  Just  certain  groups,  that  we 
can  trust  you  to  protect  us  also,  who  perhaps 
are  best  classified  as  Just  members  of  the 
great  American  mitidle-class  family. 

We  have,  as  a  family,  talked  over  some  of 
the  questions  which  are  about  to  confront  you 
and  we  feel  that  maybe  you  would  like  to 
have  our  opinion,  and  also  we  feel  that  we 
are  a  good  example  of  the  union  famil>  which 
nevertheless  does  not  always  follow  the  union 
line  in  our  voting  or  thinking.  Then,  too, 
we  talk  public  questions  with  our  customers 
and  neighbors  a  great  deal  and  find  that  many 
of  them  think  for  themselves  and,  iinion 
though  they  may  be,  do  not  always  vote  the 
way  the  union  spokesmen  threaten  (or 
prophesy) . 

We  have  three  union  members  in  our  fam- 
ily, each  belonging  to  a  different  union — two 
from  AFL  and  one  CIO.  We  own  a  public 
garage  and  filling  station  in  the  twelfth  ward 
and  employ  fairly  dependable  union  labor. 
We  also  own  and  operate  a  large  farm  and 
l)elong  to  the  farmers'  union  In  Kansas  and 
also  own  and  operate  the  Planters'  Hotel,  in 
Leavenworth.  Kans.  This  should  give  us  a 
viewpoint  both  of  the  employer  and  of  being 
the  hired  help. 

We  think  we  should  have  some  sort  of  a 
regulatory  bill  for  price  control  but  with 
definite  provision  for  ultimately  coming  to 
aa  end.  I  do  not  mean  It  should  have  a 
time  limit  but  some  way  of  fixing  the  time 
at  which  it  should  be  no  longer  necessary  to 
have  it  so  that  it  could  bring  itself  to  an  end 
and  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  those  who 
might  find  it  advantageous  to  perpetuate  it. 
Then  too,  we  think  there  should  be  some 
fair  allowance  made  for  rent  increase  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  increase  in 
taxes,  supplies,  and  the  labor  Involved  In 
operating  and  maintaining  rental  property. 
It  should  not  depend  upon  the  temperamen- 
tal whim  of  the  local  administrator.  We 
should  all  be  able  to  take,  shall  we  say.  Judi- 
cial notice  of  the  fact  that  everything  that 
enters  into  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
rental  property,  has  gone  up  in  price  and 
there  should  be  some  way  of  arriving  at  a 
fair  increase  that  would  be  allowed  auto- 
matically. From  the  farm  angle,  we  are 
mixed  grain  and  livestock  farmers  but  we 
are  definitely  against  subsidies  or  soil-sav- 
ing bonuses  call  them  by  whatever  name 
you  wish. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  "in  union  there  is 
strength."  we  want  the  laws  to  recognize  that 
we  have  a  right  to  bargain  with  our  boss  or 
when  we  are  in  our  capacity  as  boss.  We  do 
not  think  any  group  In  the  United  States 
should  become  so  strong  that  any  noticeable 
part  of  our  Government  should  be  run  by 
the  brute  strength  of  any  one  or  combina- 
tion of  groups.    Wt  think  the  time  has  come 


when  labor  is  going  to  haTe  some  restrain- 
ing legislation  passed.  We  have  nearly  come 
to  the  place  where  It  Is  such  a  burden  to  be 
a  self-supporting  citizen,  not  to  mention 
trying  to  be  an  Investor  or  employer,  that 
one  is  often  tempted  to  run  with  the  tide 
and  to  cease  trying  to  remember  that  Indi- 
vidual saving  and  Initiative  has  made  us  the 
greatest  Nation  and  the  mortgage  banker  for 
the  world. 

Just  for  future  reference,  and  believe  me 
you  will  be  meeting  the  question  In  the  not 
distant  future,  we  do  not  believe  the  vet- 
erans, per  se,  should  run  the  legislation  of 
the  country.  They  have  Just  one  vote  each 
as  have  the  rest  of  us.  1  have  several  of 
those  In  my  family  also  one  talking  to  me 
here,  now.  Just  out  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
I  want  all  the  good  that  life  can  give  them — 
my  own  and  my  neighbors'  boys  but  I  do 
hot  want  them  to  shake  such  a  big  stick 
at  my  lawmakers  that  we  cannot  progress 
In  a  Just,  good,  and  orderly  fashion. 
Very  truly  yours. 

The  McGrath  Familt,  » 
By  Nellie  D,  McGrath. 


Seven  Remedies  for  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  4 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Seven  Remedies  for  Strikes," 
written  by  Eric  Johnston  and  published 
in  the  July  1946  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Seven  Remedies  roR  Strikes 
(By  Eric  Johnston) 

All  America  Is  afraid  of  more  strikes.  We 
have  had  too  thany  already.  The  material 
loss  in  goods  and  services  has  been  colossal. 
Infinitely  worse  a:e  the  clouds  of  111  will 
and  suspicion  which  they  generated.  More 
than  anything  else,  this  Nation  needs  In- 
dustrial harmony 

It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  everlasting  peace 
in  Industry,  because  management-labor  rela- 
tions are  human  relations  and  human  rela- 
tions are  under  constant  friction.  We  do 
not  expect  to  stamp  out  all  strikes.  That 
could  happen  only  in  a  totalitarian  state. 
But  the  public  does  expect  management  and 
labor  to  Improve  theli  techniques  and  pat- 
terns for  getting  along. 

All  waves  of  Industrial  warfare  stimulate 
demand  for  labor  legislation.  There's  a  hue 
and  cry  to  "pass  a  law '—lots  of  laws.  It 
sounds  so  easy,  so  convenient.  A  law,  we  say. 
would  -make"  labor  do  this  and  would 
"make"  management  do  that.  But  legisla- 
tion that  is  characterized  by  too  much  com- 
pulsion Is  of  highly  dubious  value.  The 
practical  fact  Is  that  we  cannot  legislate 
human  nature. 

Legislation,  alone,  will  not  bring  Industrial 
peace,  but  some  legislation  is  needed.  I 
favor  legislation  necessary  to  establish  fair 
rules  of  the  game  with  penalties  for  the  vio- 
lators of  those  rules.  We  need  rules  which 
protect   labor   and   protect   management   In 
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equal  proportions.    We  need  rules  to  outlaw 
practices  which  are  harmful  to  both. 

Let  me  make  my  position  crystal  clear. 
The  right  to  strike  is  a  fundamental  Ameri- 
can rlght.^  It  must  always  be  so.  But  strike* 
and  strike  causes  can  be  minimized. 

Many  people  think  that  any  strike  Is  Just 
a  strike.  Actually,  strikes  fall  Into  seven 
different  categories.  Let's  look  at  all  the 
kinds  of  strikes  there  are,  and  the  remedies 
for  them. 

strike  1 :  THE  organizational  strike 

Let's  assume  that  one  morning  a  file  of 
men  begins  to  picket  a  woodworking  plant. 
The  pickets  are  members  of  the  woodworkers 
union,  but  the  rest  of  the  people  who  work 
for  this  plant  are  not  members  of  the  union. 
The  Idea  of  this  kind  of  strike  Is  to  force 
the  other  employees  to  Join  the  union,  and  to 
force  the  owner  to  accept  a  union  contract. 

This  Is  a  strike  which  cannot  be  defended 
on  any  grounds.  It  takes  away  from  many 
of  the  employees  the  right  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  Join  the  union.  This 
Is  a  reactionary  strike.  No  progressive- 
minded  person  could  applaud  It  if  he  really 
understood  It. 

It  Is  a  strike  without  sense  or  reason  be- 
cause the  union  has  every  'Ight  to  proceed 
with  organizing  the  plant  along  orderly  lines 
fair  to  all  concerned.  The  Wagner  Act  pro- 
vides election  machinery  by  which  all  em- 
ployees can  register  their  attitude  on  Joining 
the  union.  The  ballot  box — a  sacred  Ameri- 
can tr  dition — takes  the  place  of  the  picket 
parade. 

Remedy  1 

Amend  the  Wagner  Act  to  do  two  things: 
Outlaw  this  kind  of  strike  as  contrary  to 
public  policy  and  penalize  unions  which 
short-circuit  the  act  and  its  orderly  election 
machinery.  During  the  war.  Irresponsible 
unions  were  penalized  by  denial  of  union 
security  privileges — maintenance  of  member- 
ship and  dues  check-off.  Irresponsible 
unions  can  be  similarly  penalized  In  peace. 

Amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act  are  much 
In  order.  The  act  Is  now  11  years  old.  From 
experience  we  know  where  it  is  good  and 
where  It  Is  bad.  It  needs  some  face  lifting 
to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

strike  2:  THE  jTmiSDicnoNAL  strike 

This  grows  from  a  dispute  between  unions 
as  to  which  shall  do  what  jobs — who  does 
what  work  and  who  collects  dues  from  whom. 
There  Is  no  moral  Justification  for  this  kind 
of  strike.  It  is  possible  to  decide  which  union 
a  worker  should  belong  to  without  calling  a 
strike.  This  kind  of  strike  pins  the  employer 
and  the  public  squarely  in  the  middle,  torn 
at  by  both  sides. 

Remedy  2 

Labor  should  establish  interunlon  juris- 
dictional committees.  It  should  agree  to 
contract  provisions  for  arbitration  of  all  ju- 
risdictional differences.  Where  It  refuses  to 
do  either,  then  the  Government  must  step  In. 

As  a  restiit  of  Its  experiences,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  given  employers 
the  right  to  ask  for  speedy  determination 
by  the  NLRB  as  to  which  union  should  gov- 
ern. Employers  should  use  this  right.  And 
Government  should  enforce  the  NLRB  find- 
ing— If  necessary,  by  filing  contempt-of -court 
proceedings  against  the  offending  tmion  and 
Its  leadership. 

STRIKE    3:     THE    STMPATHETTC    STRIKK 

Here  workers  go  on  strike  out  of  "sym- 
pathy" with  other  workers  on  strike  some- 
where else,  and  for  no  other  reason.  The 
sympathetic  strike  Is  a  paradox  in  termi- 
nology. It  is  not  only  an  unjustifiable  strike 
but  Itself  deserves  not  one  whiff  of  sym- 
pathy. 

Remedy  3 

Outlaw  these  strikes  by  clauses  written 
Into  contracts.    Por  labor's  own  good,  labor 


should  abolish  this  type  of  strike.  It  hurts 
the  cause  of  labor.  In  an  atmosphere  where 
unions  are  accepted,  the  workers  have  no 
need  to  strike  out  of  "sympathy"  with  work- 
ers elsewhere. 

strike  4  :   THE  POLITICAL  STRIKK 

Here's  an  example  of  a  poUtical  strike: 
Let's  assume  that  a  city  council  Is  on  the 
verge  of  adopting  a  proposal  for  selling  Its 
public-owned  power  plants  to  private  Inter- 
ests. In  an  attempt  to  turn  the  council  the 
other  way,  organized  labor  in  that  city  goes 
on  strike.  There  is  no  excuse  for  such  a 
strike.  The  city  council's  proposed  action 
raises  a  political  issue.  Organized  labor 
should  express  Itself  concerning  that  issue 
by  the  same  means  available  to  other  citizens 
and  groups — by  petitions,  public  meetings, 
press  statements,  advertisements,  direct  com- 
munications— and,  at  election  time,  by  votes. 
Labor  should  not  use  an  economic  weapon  to 
enforce  a  political  demand. 

Besides  all  its  other  sins,  the  political 
strike  has  no  roots  in  American  soil.  What 
parasitical  growth  it  achieves  In  this  country 
ought  to  be  trample,,  down  like  a  noxious 
weed. 

Remedy  4 

It  is  the  same  as  the  remedy  for  the  sym- 
pathetic strike.  Outlaw  these  strikes  by 
clauses  written  Into  contracts. 

STRIKE  S  :    PUBLIC- UTILITT  STRIKES 

Strikes  In  the  health  and  safety  indus- 
tries— utilities,  communications,  and  trans- 
portation— are  not  ll»e  strikes  in  other  forms 
of  enterprise.  The  public's  interest  is  direct 
and  positive  in  these  industries.  That  Is  why 
they  are  controlled  by  Government  commis- 
sions. Management  of  such  industries, 
whether  publicly  or  privately  owned,  is  an- 
swerable at  all  times  to  Government.  Even 
rates  and  profits  and  the  kind  of  services  are 
regulated. 

Remedy  5 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  for  arbitra- 
tion machinery  to  settle  all  disputes  without 
Interruption  of  these  vital  services.  The 
Railway  Mediation  Act  might  serve  as  a 
background  model  for  this  legislation.  If 
management  of  these  industries  is  subject  to 
Government  regulation,  the  workers  in  these 
industries  should  accept  employment  with 
the  understanding  that  they,  too.  EhaU  be 
subject  to  these  regulations. 

STRIKE  e:    THE  INTESPRETATIONAL  STRIKK 

This  Is  a  strike  resulting  from  a  dispute 
over  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of  a 
contract.  It  is  only  human  that  the  worker 
and  the  boss  will  have  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  certain  words  and  phrases  mean. 
But  you  can't  shut  down  the  plant  every 
time  they  disagree.  If  that  happened,  most 
plants  would  be  shut  down  most  of  the  time. 

Remedy  6 

All  labor-management  agreements  should 
provide  for  arbitration  of  disputes  over  con- 
tract language,  and  bar  strikes  and  lock-outs 
based  on  Interpretation.  This  procedure 
was  recommended  to  all  unions  and  employ- 
ers by  President  Truman's  labor-manage- 
ment conference  in  Washington. 

No  labor  contract  guarantees  successful 
indtistrlal  relations.  Both  parties  must  work 
at  the  job.  Agreement  to  arbitrate  differ- 
ences is  the  first  step.  Industries  with  full- 
time,  permanent  arbitrators,  whose  pay  is 
split  between  management  and  labor,  iiave 
a  relatively  easier  marriage  of  interests  than 
others.  An  example  is  the  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Union  and  the 
garment  industry.  The  practice  of  using  a 
permanent  arbitration  set-up  is  growing.  It 
la  winning  acceptance  by  both  CIO  and  AFL 
imions  and  by  employers.  It  makes  sense: 
It  Is  a  move  away  from  dependence  on  Gov- 
ernment to  settle  disputes. 


BTmncx  t:  thk  coNTmAcr  arTaiKK 

A  contract  strike  results  from  disputes 
springing  out  of  contract  negotiations.  De- 
mands are  made  by  one  side  and  rejected 
by  the  other  aide.  The  demands  are  in 
connection  with  wages,  hours,  working  con- 
ditions. This  is  the  easiest  strike  to  under- 
stand. It  is  also  the  toughest  to  settle, 
because  In  so  many  instances  it  can  be 
Justified.  Alone  among  the  seven  types  of 
strikes  It  can  be  tolerated  as  morally  right 
even  if  economically  tragic.  Most  strikes 
fall  in  this  classification.  The  recent  strikes 
in  the  automobile,  steel,  coal,  and  electric- 
appliance  indtistries  were  this  kind  of  strike. 

Remedy   7 

Keep  'em  talking  and  head  off  the  strike 
before  it  starts.  Keep  give-and-take  talk 
going  untU  both  sides  agree  on  a  contract. 
This  Is  called  continuity  of  negotiation, 
which  means  that  representatives  of  labor 
and  management  confer,  exchange  views  and 
demands,  while  work  goes  on  Just  the  same. 

To  accomplish  this  continuity  some  unions 
and  managements  have  established  Industry 
mediation  panels  composed  of  equal  labor 
and  employer  representation.  But  not  all  In- 
dustries have  yet  achieved  mature  collec- 
tive-bargaining relatloruhlps.  Until  that 
goal  is  achieved,  we  need  our  Government 
mediation  and  conciliation  service  strength- 
ened by  more  well-trained,  well-jiald  media- 
tors, skilled,  able  men. 

We  could  take  a  leaf  from  Sweden's  book. 
In  Sweden,  a  mediation  law  requires  a  7-day 
notice  to  the  other  party  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment mediation  service  before  a  strike  or 
lock-out.  The  notice  must  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  the  pro{X)sed  »top- 
page.  There  is  a  fine  for  breach  of  this  pro- 
vision, "nie  Idea,  of  course.  Is  to  get  both 
parties  Into  conference  before  the  strike 
actually  breaks  out.  This  system  has  been 
highly  successful. 

Any  industrial -relations  legislation  must  be 
framed  from  the  long-range  point  of  view. 
Any  other  point  of  view  has  Its  head  in  emo- 
tional thinking,  and  its  feet  In  the  temporary 
rut  of  reconversion.  Once  on  the  books,  laws 
are  hard  things  to  pry  loose.  Half-baked 
legislation  can  turn  out  to  be  a  curse  and 
a  cross  in  years  to  come. 

We  have  the  antidote  for  strikes  right  in 
our  hands  if  we'll  only  use  It.  It  is  honest 
and  efficient  collective  bargaining.  Thus 
there  Is  only  one  basic  legislative  approach 
to  every  phase  of  the  labor-relations  prob- 
lem: Will  it  tend  to  bring  atmut  a  more  effec- 
tive functioning  of  collective  bargaining? 
Win  It  help  labor  and  management  achieve 
self-government?  A  strike — any  strike — is  a 
symptom  that  the  Institution  of  collective 
fcKargaining  has  somewhere  broken  down. 

Too  many  of  us  are  likely  to  think  of  man- 
agement and  labor  as  having  different  objec- 
tives. Actually  their  objectives  are  as  alike 
as  two  prints  from  the  same  negative.  So 
are  their  basic  principles  and  beliefs.  We  all 
want  about  the  same  things.  Summed  up 
they  spell  out  a  greater  middle-class  econ- 
omy— more  people  having  more  things.  We 
agree  upon  objectives  and  we  agree  upon  the 
means.  Every  poll  in  the  country  shows  that 
Americans  by  a  vast  majority  prefer  capital- 
ism to  any  other  economic  system. 

This  community  of  Interest  and  these 
common  objectives  can  be  served  only 
through  greater  production  of  all  those 
things  which  make  for  better  living.  TTie 
consumer,  the  worker,  the  Investor  must 
all  share  equitably  In  the  fruits  of  increased 
production.  Their  respective  shares  must  be 
lower  prices,  higher  wages,  soimder  profits. 

Steady,  uninterrupted  production  will  give 
us  these  things. 

Strikes  will  not. 
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Diplomatic  Relations  Between  Soviet 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
there  are  still  some  Americans  so  unini- 
tiated as  to  read  statements  by  Soviet 
leaders  or  by  Communists  anywhere,  as 
if  they  wpre  factual  reports  instead  of 
propaganda  documents.  If  so.  these  per- 
sons doubtless  have  been  confused  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  long  and  violent  attacks 
on  Fascist  Argentina,  »ollowed  by  a  sud- 
den reversal  of  its  apparent  position. 
The  following  columns  by  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer  throw  lighi  on  the  subject,  and 
give  some  warnings  to  those  Americans 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  in  too 
easily : 

JOSEPH    STALIN    AND    JUAN    PEION 

(Tbls  is  the  first  of  two  columns  on   this 
subject ) 

Soviet  Russia's  renewal  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Fascist  Argentina  Is  so  Immoral 
that  It  Is  funny  To  match  the  spectacle  of 
Dictator  President  Juan  Peron  physically  em- 
bracing Soviet  Trade  Mission  Chief  Constan- 
tlve  Shevelev  (as  dutifully  described  In  the 
press)  you  hare  to  go  back  to  1939  and  Stalin 
greeting  Hitler  In  the  name  of  their  "friend- 
ship sealed  In  blood"  (Polish  blood). 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  the  newly 
•ealed  "friendship"  as  a  smart  Machiavellian 
maneuver  of  a  realist  Soviet  diplomacy.  In 
the  Soviet  glossary  "fascism"  Is  Just  another 
word  for  hostility  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Once 
a  German.  Bulgarian.  Rumanian,  or  Argen- 
tinian ceases  to  oppose  Moscow  he  becomes 
a  "democrat  "  Intelligent  Communists  un- 
derstand this.  They  merely  da  everything 
they  can  to  hide  It  from  non-Communists 
Who.  If  they  opened  their  eyes,  might  become 
less  "friendly  " 

Russlas  going  to  bed  with  Argentina  is 
going  to  make  the  real  nature  of  Soviet  po- 
litical love  life  more  difflcult  to  hide. 

The  truth  is.  Bolsheviks  have  always  got 
on  better  with  "Fascist  beasts'  than  with 
democrats  or  even  with  capitalists.  Totall- 
tartans  naturally  gravlUte  toward  one  an- 
other. 

There  was  that  Inspiring  scene  at  the  Mos- 
cow railroad  station  when  SUlin  took  tearful 
Icive  of  bU  friend,  Matsuoke— both  tight  as 
ticks. 

There  was  the  painful  .shock  to  the  Krem- 
lin when,  m  June  1941.  Dear  Adolf  suddenly 
forgpt  the  "friendship  sealed  in  blood*  and 
sent  his  armies  crashing  Into  Joe's  country. 
The  5imple-mlnded  Russians  had  not  only 
seconded  Germany's  propaganda  war  but  had 
dismissed  warnings  from  Washington  of  an 
imminent  Nazi  attack  as  "capitalist  tricks  " 
Victor  Kravchenko  In  I  Chose  Freedom 
(Scrlbners.  1946)   explains: 

•The  theory  that  Stalin  was  merely  play- 
ing for  time  while  feverishly  armUig  against 
the  Nazis  •  •  •  was  such  a  transparent 
invention  that  little  was  said  about  it  In- 
alde  Russia"  Outside  the  Soviet  Union  that 
inveniion  found  millions  of  gullible  ears. 

The  German  episode  might  have  cured  the 
polit-bureau  of  fondness  for  Fascists. 
.  Not  at  all  After  a  few  flirtations  with 
minor  Germaa  and  Balkan  Fascists.  Stalin 
has  now  turned  to  the  Argentine  dictator 
For  28  years  the  U  S.  S  R.  and  Argentina 
had  no  diplomatic  relations.  Less  than  a  year 
ago,  at  San  Francisco.  Soviet  spokesmen  still 


volubly  damned  Peron  as  a  Fascist — to  the 
loud  applause  of  all  good  American  liberals. 
Now,  after  Peron  has  consistently  broken 
his  promises  to  the  United  Nations  and  duped 
his  own  people  into  underwriting  Argentine 
fascism.  Joseph  Stalin  Is  offering  the  No.  1 
Latin  Fascist  his  hand. 

You  can  hear  the  boys  In  the  Kremlin 
chuckling  over  the  smart  trick  they  have 
played  upon  Uncle  Sam — gone  right  Into  his 
backyard  and  swiped  his  most  difflcult  girl 
But  have  they  been  so  smart? 
In  this  writers  Judgment,  In  extending 
recognition  to  Peron.  Moscow  has  made  a 
major  blunder.  It  has  forfeited  any  right  to 
lead  the  fight  against  Franco  Spain.  Like 
Francisco  Franco.  Junn  Peron  gave  asEist- 
ance  to  the  Axis.  Russia  cannot  have  It  one 
way  In  Buenos  Aires  and  another  way  In 
Madrid.  * 

As  captain  ol  the  antl-Pasclst  front,  Stalin 
is  no  longer  convincing.  Either  Truman  or 
Attlee  can.  if  he  chooses,  raise  the  antl- 
authorltarian  banner  which  the  Russian  is 
trailing  In  the  mud.  Either  Truman  or 
Attlee  can  now  take  the  lead  In  ousting 
both  Franco  and  Peron. 

More  Important  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
Soviet-Argentinian  embrace  upon  world  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  Soviet's  position  In  the 
world  depends  far  less  upon  Its  (now  badly 
shattered  but  basically  formidable)  military 
potential  than  upon  Its  reputation  as  a 
stronghold  of  Incorruptible  Integrity. 

Actually  for  the  last  7  years,  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
has  been  following  a  policy  of  imperial  grab 
that  would  have  made  Peter  the  Great  green 
with  envy.  Experts  have  long  been  aware 
that  absence  of  moral  scruples  was  one  of 
Moscow's  less  attractive  traits.  Yet  outsiders 
of  good  will  have  "interpreted  away"  each 
successive  grab  In  the  series.  They  have  re- 
fused to  believe  that  the  antl-lmperiallst 
Soviets  have  become  Just  another  claimant 
for  world  rule.  Many  of  these  foreigners 
are  Idealists  disgusted  with  one  or  more 
blemishes  in  their  own  countries.  The 
novelist,  H.  G.  Wells,  once  wrote  that  his 
heroine,  Christina  Alberta,  the  laundry- 
man's  daughter,  favored  bolshevism  be- 
cause everybody  she  liked  abused  It  and 
hoped  for  a  world-wide  revolution  of  an 
entirely  destructive  and  cleansing  type. 

Destructive  a  Soviet-made  revolution 
could  stUl  be.  But  after  the  Argentine  affair, 
It  will  have  difficulty  in  passing  for  cleansing. 
Even  without  this  latest  betrayal  of  prin- 
ciple, the  Soviet's  conduct  has  undoubtedly 
been  opening  many  American  eyes.  The 
latest  Gallup  poll  reveals  that  a  clear 
majority  of  Americans  are  now  convinced 
that  Russia  is  trying  to  build  herself  up  to 
be  the  ruling  power  of  the  world. 

From  seeing  through  this  ambition  to 
stopping  It  Is  not  too  long  a  step. 

In  the  second  column,  Mr.  Mowrer  will 
suggest  the  benefits  which  the  United  States 
might  draw  from  the  Stalln-Peron  friend- 
ship. 

JOSSr  ST.VUN  AND  JUAN  PEKON 

(This  Is  the  second  of  two  columns  dealing 
with  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Argentina) 
Every  civilization — as  John  Foster  Dulles 
has  recently  written — needs  occasionally  to 
be  challenged.  That  Is  why  good  Americans 
should  consider  the  newly  cemented  Soviet- 
Argentine  friendship  as  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 
For,  though  It  puts  vl,  and  our  principles 
squarely  on  the  spot.  It  thereby  gives  us  the 
chance  to  regain  the  moral  leadership  of  all 
freedom-loving  men  which  we  lost  by  our 
contacts  with  Fascists  before  and  during 
the  war.  Here,  as  Dante  told  Virgil  during 
their  trip  through  hell,  will  appear  our  no- 
bility—or  lack  of  it. 

To  see  the  situation  as  It  Is.  we  mtist  real- 
ize that  Stalin  and  Peron  are  natural  allies. 


Their  rivalry  must  never  hide  the  fact  that 
each  of  them  needs  the  other. 

Were  there  no  Peron  (and  no  Franco  In 
Spain  or  little  Fascistinl  sprinkled  over  the 
planet),  Stalin's  task  would  be  Infinitely 
harder.  He  would  have  to  find  some  other 
"enemy  "  against  whom  to  direct  the  irrita- 
tion of  his  unhappy  people.  He  would  need 
some  other  Justification  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Russian  dictatorship  In  defiance  of 
Marxian  principle — for  the  continuing  mili- 
tarism, the  lack  of  consumer  goods,  the  cen- 
sorship and  Iron  curtain  between  the  Soviet 
Empire  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Without 
"Fascist  beasts"  abroad.  Stalin's  propaganda 
machine  would  find  it  vastly  harder  to  obtain 
allies  and  fellow  travelers  among  the  citizens 
of  relatively  free  coimtrles. 

In  the  same  way.  without  the  "Red  men- 
ace," Peron  (and  Franco)  would  have  no 
pretext  for  tyranny  and  "discipline "  at 
home  and  would  miss  the  support  of  other 
Latin-American  governments,  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  otherwise  decent  Catholics  In  all  coun- 
tries, ind  a  few  misguided  capitalists. 

This  being  the  case,  it  should  be  clear  that 
If  the  United  States  allows  itself  to  take 
sides  in  the  Fascist-Communist  struggle,  it 
builds  up  one  danger  whUe  getting  rid  of 
the  o'her. 

There  are  times — as  during  the  late  war — 
when  this  choice  cannot  be  avoided.  But  to 
be  Jockeyed  into  making  It  now  by  so  trans- 
parent a  trick  as  Peron  is  now  trying  to  pull 
would  be  to  betray  a  political  naivete  border- 
ing on  Infantilism. 

Peron 's  game  is  plain— to  utilize  the  threat 
of  his  entering  Into  alliance  with  Stalin  to 
terrify  the  United  States  Into  giving  hlra 
arms  and  permitting  him  to  acquire  that 
dominion  over  the  lower  end  of  South  Amer- 
ica which  he  could  never  gain  with  his  own 
means. 

lie  wishes  to  persuade  United  States  Amer- 
icans to  swallow  the  nausea  he  evokes  in 
them  and  begin  bidding  for  his,  Peron's, 
favor   against  the  Soviet  Union 

Stalin  s  game  is  broader.  By  demonstrat- 
ing that  he  can  If  he  will  break  down  inter- 
American  solidarity  and  foment  communism 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  he  wishes  to 
blackmail  the  United  States  into  withdrawing 
from  Stalin's  chosen  field  of  dominion  In 
ETurope  (and  possibly  In  Asia  as  well).  If  In 
the  process  he  can  procure  some  of  the  Argen- 
tine rawstufls— hides,  meat,  grain— which  the 
Soviet  Union  badly  needs,  so  much  the  better. 

The  game.  I  repeat,  is  so  transparent  that 
a  child  would  not  fall  for  it,  which  may  be 
one  reason  why  certain  innocent  American 
generals  and  gullible  diplomats  have  fallen 
for  It  head  over  heels. 

Let  us  out  witli  the  truth: 

It  was  fear  of  Stalin  that  caused  Avra 
Warren  of  the  State  Department  to  obtain 
Argentina's  admittance  into  the  United  Na- 
tions last  year. 

It  was  fear  of  Stalin  that  caused  the  War 
Department  to  bring  forth  Its  cute  little 
scheme  of  "strengthening  hemispheric  de- 
fense" by  establishing  a  uniform  type  of 
United  States  armament  throughout  both 
Americas. 

It  was  fear  of  Stalin  that  caused  General 
Eisenhower  to  consent  to  the  visit  to  this 
country  of  the  former  Argentine  chief  of 
stau.  General  von  der  Becke.  And  It  Is  fear 
of  Stalin  that  has  caused  our  latest  amateur 
diplomat  in  Moscow,  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  almost  hysterically  to  urge  the  United 
States  to  make  friends  with  Peron  and  arm 
his  Fascist  armies  "If  the  Argentine  battle 
Is  not  to  be  lost." 

Well,  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  would  be 
madness.  The  proper  American  reaction  to 
the  flirtation  between  Stalin  and  Peron  Is  not 
flight  from  democracy  but  more  democracy. 

Peron's  "Russian  threat"  against  the  United 
States  does  not  make  Peron  less  but  more 
objectionable    to    thU   country.     Diplomatic 


discrimination  against  him  should  not  be 
relaxed.  It  should  be  underlined  and  it 
should  be  stiffened.  For  this  new  combina- 
tion is  totally  without  danger  to  the  United 
States  or  to  democracy. 

The  Soviets  can  be  prevented  from  arming 
Argentina  by  the  stern  threat  of  putting  an 
embargo  upon  all  shipments  to  the  USSR 
If  Russia  should  send  a  single  shipload. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decent  Latin- 
American  countries  should  be  given  all  pos- 
,  sible  support  against  Argentine  bluster  and 
blackmail.  Not  only  should  they  get  mili- 
tary protection  if  required.  No;  they  should 
be  given  broad  economic  and  cultural 
favors — the  speedier  their  progress  toward 
democracy,  the  greater  the  favors.  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  should  be  wrested  from  Argen- 
tina's overlordshlp.  A  mere  continuance  of 
the  wholesale  purchase  and  stock-piling  of 
tin  would  do  the  trick  In  Bolivia. 

In  the  long  run.  t'e  best  protection  against 
Argentine  fascism  (and  Soviet  communism 
as  well)  lies  In  raising  the  economic  and 
cultural  level  of  the  Latin-American  masses. 

American  generals  who  urge  American  co- 
operation with  Fascist  states  like  Spain  and 
Argentina  In  a  defense  against  the  Soviet 
Union  should  quietly  be  told  to  go  roll. 
They  should  be  reminded  that  this  Is  what 
Neville  Chamberlain  iiied  to  do  with  Ger- 
many at  Munich.  This  sort  of  thing  brought 
the  Nazis  to  Calais  and  Britain  to  the  edge 
of  the  abyss.  Must  we  continue  appease- 
ment? 

Only  as  the  opponent  of  all  totalitarianism 
can  the  United  States  preserve  the  internal 
unity  that  Is  the  real  source  of  our  power. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  start. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DELEGATE    FROM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1946 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  well-being  of  Alaska  and  the 
development  of  Alaska  are  predicated  to 
no  small  extent  on  what  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  does  for  the  Territory  or 
what  it  does  not  do — what  it  is  able  to 
^0  by  reason  of  the  annual  appropriation 
bill,  or  what  it  is  prevented  from  doing 
by  lack  of  funds. 

For  that  reason  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  report  that  this  year  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated more  money  for  the  use  of 
the  interior  Department  in  Alaska  than 
ever  before.  There  were  projects  we 
believe  to  be  sound  and  worthy  which 
were  not  included,  and  we  believe  prog- 
ress will  be  retarded  as  a  consequence; 
but  it  is  heartening  to  note  that  provi- 
sion was  made  in  several  instances  for 
new  undertakings  which  can  be  justified 
without  difficulty  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  interest  and  which  are  really  of 
urgent  need  from  the  standpoint  of 
Alaska. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  for  Alaska 
the  Interior  Department  supply  bill  was 
not  only  the  most  important  but  was  the 
largest  in  terms  of  dollars  appropriated. 
That  is  no  longer  true.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1947  the  Interior  Department  will 
spend  about  $10,000,000.  while  the  War 
Department,  aside  from  all  its  other  ac- 


tivities, has  announced  plans  for  a  $24,- 
000,000  building  program  at  Fort  Rich- 
ardson, near  Anchorage,  and  Ladd  Field, 
near  Fairbanks. 

Notwithstanding  that,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  of  all  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  having  to  do  with 
Alaska,  none  is  so  close  to  the  daily  lives 
of  the  majority  of  people  as  is  the  Interior 
Department.  That  circumstance  is  not 
likely  to  be  changed  as  long  as  we  are  a 
Territory.  From  Ketchikan  on  the 
southern  boundary,  where  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  controls  the  economic 
lives  of  most  of  the  people  by  its  admin- 
istration of  the  great  salmon  fishery,  to 
Barrow  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  the 
Eskimo  people  receive  guidance  and  as- 
sistance from  the  Alaska  Native  Service, 
the  activities  of  this  Federal  agency  have 
very  real  meaning  to  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  bill  to  which  I  have 
referred  money  has  been  supplied  which 
will  enable  us  to  make  a  good,  construc- 
tive start  in  the  humanitarian  task  of 
conquering  tuberculosis.  That  disease  is 
the  dread  scourge  of  Alaska.  It  is  not  so 
because  the  climate  is  hospitable  to  it. 
The  primary  reason  is  that  we  simply 
have  done  nothing,  or  practically 
nothing,  about  it.  The  wonder  of  it  Is 
not  that  tuberculosis  is  so  prevalent,  but 
that  it  is  not  worse. 

Some  sort  of  natural  Immunity  must 
have  been  built  up;  otherwise  almost 
surely  the  entire  population  would  have 
been  aflSicted.  Less  than  2  years  ago 
there  were  fewer  than  a  hundred  hos- 
pital beds  in  all  the  Territory  which  were 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  those  ill  with 
tuberculosis.  These  were  in  the  hos- 
pitals operated  by  the  Alaska  Native 
Service.  Naturally,  only  a  fraction  of 
the  native  people  with  tuberculosis  could 
be  taken  care  of  with  such  limited  facil- 
ities. And  while  a  few  wHite  i>eople  were 
hospitalized,  it  is  safe  to  say  not  over 
50  were  under  treatment. 

FUTtmE   PLANS 

And  so  it  was  especially  cheering  when 
the  Alaska  Native  Service  took  over  in 
1945  a  surplus  Army  hospital  at  Skag- 
way  and  dedicated  the  entire  institution, 
with  over  100  beds,  to  the  care  of  the 
tubercular.  By  that  one  stroke,  the 
hospital  capacity  for  this  purpose  was 
doubled.  Now  we  have  two  additional 
reasons  for  gratification.  The  Terri- 
tory has  acquired  another  Army  hospital 
at  Seward  and  has  leased  it  to  a  church 
group  which  will  operate  it  as  a  tubercu- 
losis sanitorium.  There  another  him- 
dred  beds  or  so  will  be  made  available. 

In  addition  to  these  notable  advances, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  taken 
further  action  which  is  bound  to  be 
highly  beneficial.  It  has  authorized  the 
Alaska  Native  Service  to  take  over  from 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  the  valuable 
installations  at  Sitka,  and  to  make  avail- 
able there  a  200-bed  sanitorium.  For 
construction  and  alteration  of  buildings, 
the  sum  of  $1,300,000  in  round  figiu-es 
was  appropriated  and  for  operational 
purposes  the  further  additional  sum  of 
$345,000  was  provided.  The  bill  also 
contained  an  authorization  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  600-pupil  boarding 
school  at  Sitka  to  be  operated  In  con- 
junction with  the  sanitorium. 


Every  Member  of  Congress  who  voted 
for  the  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tion voted  to  save  lives  of  people  who 
otherwise  wotild  have  died.  Those  now 
ill  who  otherwise  could  not  have  been 
hospitalized  will  regain  their  health  at 
Sitka.  That  appropriation.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  pay  rich  dividends.  Because  of  it, 
those  who  without  this  help  would  have 
died,  will  live  instead;  families  will  not 
be  broken  up,  and  our  greatest  resource, 
our  human  resource,  will  have  been  made 
better  and  stronger  and  aseful  once 
again.  There  is  rich  satisfaction  In  the 
knowledge  of  that. 

The  Sitka  establishment  will  be  the 
first  unit  of  three  of  like  size  contem- 
plated for  the  entire  Territory.  It  is  es- 
timated that  with  these  in  operation, 
plus  the  beds  now  available,  and  with 
continued  health  education,  the  inci- 
dence of  tuberculosis  and  the  mortality 
of  tuberculosis,  may  be  reduced  to  if  not 
below  the  national  average. 

It  is  time  these  vigorous  steps  were 
taken.  Of  course  we  do  not  know  what 
occurred  during  the  war  period  else- 
where, but  we  do  know  that  up  to  the 
time  of  the  war  the  tuberculosis  situation 
was  worse  in  Alaska  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  And  this  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  where  the  chief  sufferers  were 
wards  of  the  Federal  Government. 

If  during  my  term  in  Congress  as  Dele- 
gate from  Alaska  I  accomplished  noth- 
ing else  than  to  assist  in  some  small 
measure  in  making  sure  that  tubercu- 
losis would  never  again  take  so  many 
lives  and  cause  such  heartache  and 
anguish  in  Alaska.  I  should  feel  my  con- 
tribution had  been  -worth  while.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  4  years  I  was  president  of 
the  Alaska  Tuberculosis  Association.  It 
is  perhaps  because  of  that  service  that 
I  have  come  to  place  such  emphasis  upon 
tuberculosis  control.  I  know  the  sense 
of  accomplishment  which  I  feel  in  the 
knowledge  that  200  more  desperately  ill 
persons  will  soon  be  able  to  get  the  kind 
of  treatment  they  need  Is  shared  by  all 
Alaskans. 

ROADS 

It  Is  merely  restating  a  truism  to  say 
that  development  of  a  frontier  country 
Is  Intimately  associated  with  the  exten- 
sion of  its  road  system.  And  It  Is  merely 
restating  a  fact — a  fact  known  to  every 
Alaskan — that  despite  the  fact  on  the 
order  of  99  percent  of  the  land  In  the 
Territory  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment we  have  not  for  aroimd  16  years 
received  any  money  for  construction  of 
new  and  important  roads.  There  is  one 
exception  to  that  statement:  the  Glenn 
Highway,  connecting  Anchorage  and 
Palmer  with  the  Richardson  Highway 
and  thus  with  Valdez  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  that  highway  and  Fairbanks 
on  the  northern,  was  built  during  the 
war  but  only  because  the  War  Depart- 
ment represented  such  a  road  as  being 
a  military  necessity. 

So  we  have  had  to  do  In  the  main  with 
what  we  had  long  since,  and  that  has 
been  very  little.  The  roads  in  the  na- 
tional forests  are  constructed  by  the 
Public  Roads  Administration,  and  on  the 
public  domain  by  the  Alaska  Road  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  in  ex- 
cess of  500,000  square  miles  of  public 
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domain  in  Alaska  but  in  all  that  vast  ex- 
panse of  land  there  are  less  than  3.000 
miles  of  road.  No  wonder  settlement 
has  been  retarded  and  insuperable  diffi- 
culties have  confronted  those  anxious 
and  willing  to  start  out  in  a  new  land. 

This  Congress  has  taken  partial  cognl- 
lance  of  that  situation  by  earmarking 
money  which  will  allow  us  to  start  new 
greatly  needed  road  systems. 

First,  a  road  will  be  started  which 
will  connect  the  communities  on  the 
lower  part  of  Kenai  Peninsula  with  Sew- 
ard and  eventually— and  I  hope  soon — 
will  be  part  of  a  road  and  bridge  connec- 
tion with  Anchorage. 

Second,  a  road  will  be  built  connecting 
the  Portymile  district  with  the  Alaska 
Highway  and  thus  will  tie  into  the  gen- 
eral highway  network. 

The  Portymile.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of 
the  fabled  mining  districts  of  Alaska. 
It  was  there  gold  was  discovered  in  the 
▼ery  early  days  of  Alaska  mining.  It  is 
kicated  not  far  from  the  famous  Klon- 
dike in  the  adjacent  Yukon  Territory, 
and  Is  a  great  potential  source  of  wealth. 
Under  existing  transportation  condi- 
tions, however,  there  was  little  hope  these 
potentialities  could  be  realized.  Freight 
charges  are  around  $200  a  ton  and  obvi- 
ously none  but  a  bonanza  camp  could 
really  produce  under  such  charges. 
When  fuel  oil  costs  from  80  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  gallon,  as  it  does  at  Jack  Wade, 
there  is  virtual  requirement  that  gold 
be  found  from  the  grass  roots  down. 

The  1947  Interior  Department  bill  sets 
aside  $560,000  for  the  start  of  this  much 
needed  road.  A  very  excellent  beginning 
with  respect  to  construction  ."should  be 
made  this  year  and  It  Is  encouraging  to 
realize  that  in  the  near  future  this  dis- 
trict will  be  tied  in  with  Fairbanks  and 
transportation  charges  will  be  lowered 
to  the  point  where  real  development  may 
be  anticipated. 

KTNAI    PtmNSTTLA 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Kenal 
Peninsula,  with  its  rich  soil,  its  mineral 
and  timber  resources  and  abundance  of 
marine  resources,  offers  an  opportunity 
fo.-  the  prospective  settler  perhaps  un- 
rivaled on  the  continent.   There  has  been 
one  great  impediment — adequate  trans- 
portation.   Dependence  has  necessarily 
been  on  irregular  and  altogether  unsatis- 
factory marine  transportation.    Because 
of  the  distances  which  have  to  be  covered 
and  for  other  reasons  this  has  been  an  al- 
together unsuitable  substitute  for  a  road 
system.    No  country,  no  matter  what  its 
resources,  can  develop  as  it  should  lack- 
ing adequate  access.    The  Congress  has 
now  recognized  this  lack  and  In  appropri- 
ating $800,000  for  a  road  which  will  reach 
from  Kena*  Lake  to  Homer,  a  step  has 
been  taken  which  will  assure  settlement 
on  the  land  and  make  the  lot  of  the 
settler  infinitely  easier.    I  predict,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  many,  many  veterans  will 
locate  on  Kenai  Peninsula  and  this  ap- 
propriation will  perhaps  be  more  helpful 
to  them  than  to  any  other  one  group. 

The  Richardson  Highway,  originally 
built  before  the  day  of  the  automobile, 
has  been  undergoing  a  process  of  recon- 
struction and  to  continue  that  work  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $750,000 
was  voted. 


ALASKA  CAMS  COMBfllSSIOK 

For  th6  year  upon  which  we  have  now 
entered  the  Alaska  Game  Commission 
will  receive  $162,000  for  enforcement  of 
game  laws.  I  do  not  believe  this  sum 
is  sufficient  to  do  the  job  that  needs 
doing.  Mr.  Speaker,  nowhere  else  under 
the  flag  are  big  game  animals  found  in 
such  abundance  as  in  Alaska.  There 
are  to  be  found  the  great  brown  bear, 
the  greatest  moose  herd  in  the  world, 
deer,  mountain  sheep,  mountain  goats, 
caribou,  and  fur-bearers  of  many  varie- 
ties. But  we  should  not  delude  ourselves 
that  we  can  keep  without  effort  what  we 
now  have.  Once  the  buffalo  ranged  the 
western  plains  in  countless  numbers. 
They  are  gone  now  and  it  is,  of  course, 
inevitable  that  game  animals  must 
largely  disappear  in  places  where  man 
crowds  in.  That  circumstance  need  not 
arise  in  Alaska  for  a  long,  long  time;  but 
if  we  are  not  alert  and  always  vigilant 
we  shall  find  that  even  in  Alaska  the 
reckless  and  unsportsmanlike  have  deci- 
mated our  game  animals  and  have  wiped 
out  that  which  cannot  be  replaced. 
There  is  room  enough  and  to  spare  for 
the  bear  and  the  moose  and  all  the  other 
animals  but  if  they  are  not  guarded  care- 
fully and  constantly  we  shall  one  day 
discover  they  are  gone  and  that  loss  will 
not  be  Alaska's  alone;  in  a  very  real  sense 
it  will  be  the  entire  Nation's.  To  pro- 
tect game  ranging  over  close  to  600,000 
square  miles.  $162,000  is  indeed  a  small 
sum,  too  small  a  sum  by  far. 

nSH   AND   WILDLIFE   BERVICB 

It  is  a  man-sized  job  to  enforce  the 
fisheries  regulations  in  Alaska.  It  is  an 
expensive  job.  And  it  is  an  absolutely 
essential  job.  Alaska  supplies  most 
of  the  canned  salmon  produced  In  the 
world  and  thij  wonderful  food  supply, 
which,  if  properly  handled  will  be  a  re- 
newable crop  producing  every  year,  must 
be  conserved  and  even  built  up  wherever 
possible.  The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
was  given  $819,307  for  this  task  during 
the  1947  fiscal  year,  and  that  is  close  to 
$200,000  more  than  the  appropriation  for 
last  year. 

In  addition,  the  Service  was  given  ad- 
ditional money,  over  $100,000  in  all.  for 
special  studies.  A  survey  of  salmon 
spawning  streams  was  authorized.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Committee  on  the 
Territories  visited  Alaska  last  summer 
the  necessity  for  doing  something  along 
that  line  impressed  itself  upon  every 
member  of  the  commitee.  There  was  no 
better  illustration  of  what  could  be  ac- 
complished for  a  small  expenditure  than 
at  Petersburg,  where  the  committee  was 
shown  a  creek — potentially  a  productive 
spawning  stream— ingress  to  which  by 
salmon  was  blocked  by  rocks  which  few 
fish  could  surmount.  For  a  thousand 
dollars  or  so,  we  were  told,  those  rocks 
could  be  blasted  away.  Money  so  spent 
would  be  well  spent.  Similar  situations 
exLst  all  along  the  coast  and  they  should 
be  corrected. 

OTHTH  ACTlVrriES 

The  General  Land  Office  and  its  agen- 
cy, the  Fire  Control  Service,  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines— all 
these  bureaus  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
effective  work  in  Alaska  because  of  the 
1947  appropriatior.  bill. 


And  there  is  another  section  of  the  bin 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention.  It 
does  not  appropriate  a  dime  directly  but 
its  effect  can  be  such  as  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  appropriation  of  many  million  dol- 
lars. I  refer  to  the  provision  whereby  the 
Alaska  Railroad  is  authorized  to  accept 
transfer  of  equipment  from  other  gov- 
ernment departments  without  cost  to  the 
railroad. 

This  means  the  railroad  management 
will  be  able  to  obtain  locomotives,  other 
rolling  stock,  and  badlj  needed  equip- 
ment the  value  of  which  could  be  equal 
or  perhaps  even  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
entire  money  appropriation  for  Alaska  in 
the  bill.  For  the  first  time  since  it 
opened,  the  line  will  thus  be  in  position 
to  bring  about  a  desperately  needed  re- 
habilitation of  rolling  stock.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  for  the  entire  Territory  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Also,  the  railroad 
was  authorized  to  spend  $200,000  in  con- 
structing tourist  accommodations  at 
Wonder  Lake  In  McKinley  Park.  The 
scenic  magnificence  of  that  area  is  such 
that  once  housing  is  available  it  is  cer- 
tain the  number  of  tourists  visiting  the 
park  will  be  greatly  increased. 

So  all  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides the  framework  by  which  we  hope 
and  expect  to  make  notable  progress  this 
year.  We  could  and  did  ask  for  more  in 
the  sure  knowledge  that  Its  expenditure 
in  Alaska  would  be  helpful  to  the  entire 
Nation;  but  we  know  that  with  the  $10.- 
000.000  which  was  allowed,  plus  the 
equipment  which  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Alaska  Railroad,  much  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

PAST   EXPENDITURIS 

Comparisons  may  mean  much  or  thej' 
may  mean  little,  but  they  do  provide  a 
certain  standard  of  measurement. 
Bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  dol- 
lar does  not  go  so  far  today  as  it  did  then, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  just  10  year.s 
ago  the  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tion for  Alaska  totaled  $2,139,370.  Ir. 
those  days  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  waf; 
under  the  Commerce  Department.  The 
appropriation  bill  for  that  bureau  for 
the  fiscal  year  1937  contained  $20,000  for 
fur-seal  work  in  the  Pribilofs  and  $278,-, 
000  for  enforcement  of  fishery  regula- 
tions. That  made  a  total  appropriation 
10  years  ago  for  all  work  now  handled  by 
the  Interior  Department  of  about 
$2,500,000  as  compared  with  an  appro- 
priation for  this  fiscal  year  of  $10,000,000. 
That  means  $4  will  be  spent  this  year  for 
every  dollar  expended  10  years  ago. 

This  is  a  sound  investment  the  Federal 
Government  Is  making  In  Alaska,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  sound  In  that  it  provides 
the  services  required  by  the  citizens  of 
Alaska.  It  Is  sound  in  that  it  paves  the 
way  for  new  citizens  of  Alaska.  In  that 
great  land  are  to  be  found  vast  resources 
in  natural  wealth  of  land  and  sea,  re- 
sources that  after  all  these  years  have 
really  not  been  exploited  at  all.  They 
are  almost  a  limitless  bank  on  which  this 
country  of  ours  may  issue  checks  for  far. 
far  into  the  future.  As  Alaska  is  given 
opportunity  for  development  under 
sound  American  principles,  the  good  that 
Is  done  thereby  will  return  in  the  form  of 
dividends  almost  beyond  conception  to 
the  Nation  of  which  we  are  such  an 
integral  part. 
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Pay  of  Overseas  Civilian  Personnel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  through 
news  stories  and  an  editorial  in  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  in  my  home  town,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  more  light 
needs  to  be  shed  on  the  policy  of  hiring 
War  Department  civilian  help  overseas. 
It  is  charged  that  some  of  the  civilians 
are  being  paid  rates  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  pay  of  soldiers,  and  that  this 
tends  to  cause  bad  morale  among  the 
occupation  forces,  as  well  as  being  a 
hea\'y  drain  on  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  understand  that  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex- 
press, are  seeking  full  facts  on  this  mat- 
ter from  the  War  Department.  I  ap- 
plaud their  diligence,  and  I  trust  that 
complete  data  will  be  supplied  by  the 
War  Department,  so  that  the  American 
people   can  know   the   facts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject,  printed  in  the  Buf- 
falo Courier-Express  of  July  12,  1946, 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SUGGESTION  FOE  CONGRESS 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  basic  idea  that 
the  United  States  must  maintain  occupation 
armies  in  occupied  territories — Germany  and 
Japan,  particularly.  We  have  committed  our- 
selves to  doing  a  Job  and  It  is  up  to  us  to  do 
it.  but— 

It  Is  a  strange  story,  printed  on  page  one 
this  morning,  from  Lucian  Warren  of  our 
Washington  bureau  which  shows  that  while 
our  soldiers  have  come  home  and  are  coming 
home  every  day  their  places  are  being  taken 
by  civilian  employees,  who  by  the  way.  are 
paid  double  and  even  triple  the  amounts  that 
wero  paid  to  the  soldiers  being  replaced. 

It  is  a  perfect  example  of  "now  you  see  it 
and  now  you  don't."  The  Army  is  being  de- 
mobilized but  the  pay  roll  is  soaring.  Who 
takes  it  on  the  chin?  Net  Germany.  Not 
Japan.  The  answer  is  easy — It's  the  United 
States  taxpayer.  True,  occupation  costs  are 
supposed  to  be  assessed  against  the  occupied 
territory  and  technically  will  be  so  allotted 
but  somehow  we  feel  that  the  dollar  paid  out 
today  will  not  find  Its  way  back  into  the 
Treasury,  10,  20,  or  30  years  from  now. 
Theory  is  fine  but  these  are  days  when  one 
should  be  practical. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  paper  work  .n 
administering  an  o.cupatlon  army  but  there 
is  also  some  honest-to-goodness  soldiering  in 
it  too.  These  civilians  don't  carry  arms  and 
arms  are  the  only  things  that  impress  the 
Germans  and  Japanese.  These  beaten  people 
are  not  going  to  be  impressed  by  a  horde  of 
civilians,  dressed  in  costumes  which  resemble 
the  uniforms  worn  by  the  United  States  Army 
officers.  A  highly  mobile  force  with  tanks, 
guns,  and  more  guns  is  what  It  takes  to  keep 
a  hungry,  resentful  people  in  line  while  they 
learn  their  lesson.  And,  in  case  you  have  for- 
gotten, that  lesson  Is  simple.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  readjusting  their  mental  attitude 
so  that  this  world  will  not  be  plagued  with 
aggressive  war  again  In  cur  time  or  In  the 
time  of  our  children  and  their  children. 

Lots  of  strange  things  can  happen  three  to 
ten  thousand  miles  away  from  home  and  M 


long  as  this  seems  to  be  the  season  for  con- 
gressional investigations  we  offer  this  situa- 
tion as  one  well  worth  looking  into.  And 
that  doesn't  mean  sending  a  clambaking  con- 
gressional committee  to  the  far  corners  of 
the  earth  to  Join  the  clambaking  clvUlans 
already  there.  It  means  examining  the  facta 
and  figures  avaUable  right  In  Washington 
and  then  doing  something  about  it. 


Statement  by  Chancelor  of  the 
Exchequer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  July  17.  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  British  Chancelor  of  the 
Exchequer : 

The  American  Congress  has  now  approved 
the  loan.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
now  relax  our  efforts,  but  It  will  hasten  the 
time  when  we  can  once  more  play  our  full 
part  in  a  vigorous  and  expanding  system  of 
International  trade.  We  take  approval  of  the 
loan  as  a  sign  that  our  American  friends 
want  to  work  with  us  Just  as  we  want  to 
work  with  them.  We  have  a  common  interest 
in  reviving  trade  throughout  the  world  and 
in  providing  good  standards  of  living  for  men 
and  women  everywhere. 


The    Oswego    State    Teachers    College, 
Mother  of  Teachers  Colleges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18,  1946 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  teachers  colleges  in  America  is  lo- 
cated In  the  Thirty-fifth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country  to  the  splendid  work 
it  is  doing. 

The  State  Teachers  College  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  of  which  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Swetman  is 
now  the  most  able  president,  has  become 
a  force  in  the  educational  world  through 
the  vision  and  faith  of  its  founder  and 
the  pioneering  spirit  of  his  successors. 

Founded  by  Dr.  Edward  Austin  Shel- 
don in  1861  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  the  city  of  Oswego,  the  ex- 
periment developed  into  the  so-called 
Oswego  movement  which  directly  or  In- 
directly influenced  practically  all  teacher 
education  in  the  United  States  from  that 
day  to  this.  Historians  in  the  field  of 
educational  training  and  educational 
movements  refer  to  this  Institution  as 
the  mother  of  teacher  colleges.  Many 
Institutions  established  for  the  training 
of  teachers  drew  their  Inspiration  and 
leadership  from  this  training  center,  and 
colleges  and  normal  schools  with  the 
Oswego  Ideal  spread  from  coast  to  coast. 


The  original  concept  of  Dr.  Sheldon  In 
founding  his  "ragged  school"  in  1861  was 
in  his  own  words  to  free  the  student  from 
the  curse  of  memorization.  His  original 
plan  for  the  training  school  included  this 
significant  paragraph: 

In  this  plan  of  studies  the  object  Is  not 
so  much  to  Impart  Information  as  to  educate 
the  senses  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquir>\ 
To  thU  end  the  pupils  must  be  encouraged  to 
do  most  of  the  talking  and  acting.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions; and  If  wrong,  led  to  correct  them. 
The  books  should  only  be  used  for  reference 
and  as  models  for  the  lessons  to  be  given. 
The  children  should  be  allowed  to  have  two 
short  recesses  of  10  minutes  each,  morning 
ani  afternoon,  and  gymnastic  and  singing 
exercises  should  be  frequently  Introduced  to 
give  change  of  position  and  rest  to  the  chil- 
dren and  keep  up  an  animated  and  pleasant 
state  of  feeling.  The  younger  children 
should  not  be  detained  at  the  school  building 
to  exceed  4  hours  each  day.  and  the  older 
ones  may  be  excused  as  they  get  through 
with  their  exercises. 

The  whole  objective  method  was  put 
into  effect  by  the  teachers  in  the  public 
school  system  of  the  city,  sacrificing  a 
part  of  their  very  meager  salaries  to  im- 
port a  teacher  who  understood  the  ob- 
jective method  of  education.  This  first 
teacher  had  been  trained  In  the  Home 
and  Colonial  School  in  London,  England, 
and  under  her  influence  and  that  of  Dr. 
Sheldon,  the  practice  school  system  and 
kindergarten  methods  were  Introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  the  school  systems 
of  the  State.  Andrew  P.  Hollis  in  his 
book.  The  Oswego  Movement,  and  Ned 
H.  Dearborn  in  his.  The  Oswego  Move- 
ment in  American  Education,  have  re- 
corded more  completely  the  development 
of  the  Oswego  idea  and  the  importance 
historically  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School 
in  the  development  of  teachers  for  the 
United  States.  Professor  O'Shea  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  and  later  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  once  wrote : 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Oswego  Normal  School  has  had  a  greater 
beneficial  Influence  upon  elementary  educa- 
tion than  any  other  Institution  In  this 
country. 

In  its  beginning  the  school  was  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for 
the  elementary  system,  but  in  keeping 
with  the  pioneer  spirit  of  its  founder,  the 
work  was  expanded  to  include  the  first 
manual  training  course  offered  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  in  1892.  when 
Dr.  Richard  Piez  was  employed  as  the 
first  technically  trained  teacher  in  this 
field  at  Oswego,  and  imder  his  guidance 
students  learned  to  make  many  useful 
articles  to  help  them  in  their  regular 
teaching.  In  1902  Dr.  Plez  was  called  to 
other  duties  in  the  Institution  and  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Park  became  the  guiding 
genius  In  the  development  of  that  phase 
of  education  which  was  to  emerge  as  the 
present  industrial-arts  division  of  the 
college. 

It  has  consistently  been  the  aim  of  this 
division  to  prepare  young  men  and 
women  to  transmit  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions the  tradition  of  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  things  mechanical  which  has 
been  the  American  tradition.  Never  has 
there  been  a  time  when  it  seems  so  im- 
portant to  teach  young  people  how  to  hve 
effectively  In  an  Industrial  and  techno- 
bgical  society.  The  industrial  art* 
teacher  is  a  true  leader  of  youth.   His  Is 
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ten  thoiaand  mile,  away  from  home  and  a«      Oswego  ideal  spread  from  coast  to  coast,      teacher  is  a  true  leaaer  oi  youui. 
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the  opportunity  to  work  with  boys  and 
fills  In  a  fleld  where  interest  and  learning 
follow  the  same  paths.  He  acts  as  coun- 
selor and  advisor  as  the  boys  and  girls 
work  on  their  projects.  He  helps  his 
students  to  plan  their  work  and  solve 
their  problems  as  they  arise.  The  in- 
formal organization  of  the  industrial  arts 
class  lends  Itself  to  a  close  bond  of  un- 
derstanding between  teacher  and  pupil. 
Many  opportunities  for  giving  practical 
guidance  and  personal  help  arc  afforded. 
The  true  industrial  arts  teacher,  such  as 
Oswe'<co  State  Teachers  College  strives 
to  prepare,  becomes  the  friend  and  con- 
fident of  his  pupils  in  their  orientation 
to  living  in  an  industrial  democracy. 

The  training  school  at  Oswego  has 
never  boen  a  static  affair  and  has  always 
continued  to  grow  in  concept  and  serve 
from  its  meager  t>eginning  in  1861  to  its 
chartering  as  the  second  teacher  train- 
ing in^mutJon  m  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1863.  through  Its  1-year  course  of  study 
to-  a  2-year  program  of  work;  then  to 
a  3-year  program  in  1926  in  the  general 
elementary-  division,  and  in  1932  In  the 
industriiil  arts  division;  then  to  a  4-year 
program  for  Industrial  arts  with  its  first 
graduates  in  1936  and  its  first  4-year 
etenentary  graduates  in  1942.  The 
normal  school  became  a  State  teachers 
-  coUege  by  action  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  1942.  and  the  bachelor's  degree 
yas  awarded  to  the  industrial  arts 
rgraduates  as  of  1940  and  to  the  general 
ektmentary  graduates  as  of  1942.  The 
constant  d?mand  for  more  and  more 
training,  for  better  and  more  efficient 
teachers  has  always  been  met  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Institution  which  has 
never  been  satisfied  to  rest  on  laurels 
already  won. 

At  the  present  time  the  4  year  general 
elementary  curriculum  prepares  stu- 
dents to  teach  in  kindergarten  through 
grade  eight  in  any  elementary  school  in 
New  Yoik  State.  This  course  of  study 
is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  teach- 
ing Is  a  profession  and  that  especially 
designed  education  ir.  as  necessary  to 
cuccessful  teaching  as  to  success  in  any 
of  the  professicns. 

It  IS  the  aim  of  the  Oswego  State 
Teachers  College  to  serve  the  txjys  and 
girls  of  New  York  State  by  endeavoring 
to  train  superior  elementary  teachers. 
In  order  to  accomplisli  this  aim.  the  col- 
lege attempts,  flrjst,  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities and  experiences  designed  to 
develop  personal,  social,  and  professional 
qualities  that  characterize  a  superior 
elementary  teacher;  second,  to  give  to  the 
student  a  program  of  education  that  in- 
cludes I.  broad  general  culture,  adequate 
professional  preparation  and  supple- 
mentary cultural  contacts  which  make 
for  a  truly  liberal  education. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  training  of 
elementary  teachers  offered  at  Oswego, 
therefore,  provides  for  a  vitalized  schol- 
arly tutckground  in  the  academic  fields 
and  for  developing  a  proficiency  to  deal 
underst&ndingly  With  children  and  sub- 
ject matter  in  professional  work. 

A  major  concept  of  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Oswego  State  Teach- 
ers College  has  been  one  of  service  to 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located, 
and  to  the  State  of  which  It  is  a  part. 
During  the  war  recently  concluded,  every 


member  of  the  faculty  was  engaged  in 
some  civic  activity  connected  with  the 
promotion  of  the  war.  One  member  was 
responsible  for  the  first-aid  training  of 
2.000  civilians  in  the  city;  another  was 
chief  air-raid  warden  and  deputy  de- 
fense director  for  the  city.  All  members 
were  engaged  in  some  civilian  protective 
work— taking  part  in  the  bond  drives. 
Red  Cro.ss  activities,  one  was  chairman 
of  one  of  the  Red  Cross  war-fund  drives, 
and  all  participated  in  the  community 
services  connected  with  the  war.  Seven 
m  nbers  of  the  faculty  volunteered  for 
i'le  armed  services  of  their  country;  300 
students  interrupted  their  academic 
courses  to  enter  the  services  of  the  United 
States.  Of  these  students.  130  have  re- 
registered following  the  conclasion.  of 
hostilities.  The  remainder  of  the  group 
are  expected  to  return  for  the  fall  term. 

For  15  months  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fourth  College  Training  Detach- 
ment of  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Corps  was  located  on  the  campus  and 
instructed  by  the  faculty.  This  corps 
had  a  constant  enrollment  of  300  pro- 
spective pilots,  bombardiers,  and  navi- 
gators. 

During  the  stay  of  the  thousand  Eu- 
ropean refugees  at  Port  Ontario  the  col- 
lege opened  its  doors  to  university  stu- 
dents from  Europe  stationed  there  and 
cared  for  some  fifty  of  the  small  chil- 
dren from  the  shelter  In  the  demonstra- 
tion school.  These  contacts  were  made 
to  broaden  the  viewpoint  of  its  own  stu- 
dent body  and  to  extend  its  services  to 
those  seeking  educational  enlightenment 
in  this  new  country.  Many  of  the  fac- 
ulty served  the  shelter  in  instructional 
capacities,  in  helping  to  organize  school 
work  for  those  who  could  not  attend 
the  college,  including  adult  educational 
classes,  and  many  interesting  friend- 
ships developed  between  residents  of  the 
shelter  and  members  of  the  staff. 

Services  to  the  community,  to  the 
State  of  which  it  is  a  public  part,  and  to 
the  Nation,  which  it  has  served  for  85 
years,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  institution  as  instruction  in  the 
classroom,  laboratory,  or  shop.  The 
present  faculty  at  the  institution  as 
measured  by  preparation,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  earned  degrees  in  the  best 
educational  institutions  of  the  country, 
is  in  the  upper  10  percent,  nationally. 
It  is  a  cosmopolitan  group  representing 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  inter- 
ested in  the  broad  cultural  instruction 
of  its  students. 

The  work  of  the  college  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  postwar  plaiming  com- 
mission of  the  State,  and  plans  have 
been  completed  for  the  extension  of  the 
present  Industrial  Arts  building  to  meet 
the  addition  of  three  new  departments 
to  that  phase  of  the  work;  a  new  prac- 
tice school  building  with  complete  fa- 
cilities for  the  pupils  from  kindergarten 
through  the  eighth-grade  level;  a  com- 
plete physical-education  plant  to  meet 
growing  demand  for  better  physical  and 
recreational  training  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  America:  a  new  heating  plant  to 
care  for  the  expanded  plant;  two  dormi- 
tories to  accommodate  men  and  women 
entering  the  college  from  a  distance;  and 
a  student  union  center  where  students 
and  faculty  can  meet  on  a  social  level 


that  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  work  at 
the  institution. 

The  new  buildings  will  be  erected  on 
the  beautiful  campus  of  the  college,  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  located  in  the 
State,  overlooking  Lake  Ontario  and  con- 
taining more  than  50  acres  of  lawns. 
woods,  and  lake  shore.  As  a  result  of 
its  location  and  the  philosophy  of  its 
faculty  and  student  body,  much  of  the 
recreational  activities  of  the  school  cen- 
ters in  the  out  of  doors. 

The  student  body  recently  increased 
from  500  to  750.  is  composed  of  55  per- 
cent men  and  45  percent  women,  and  is 
equally  balanced  by  the  veteran  and  ci- 
vilian students.  These  students  have 
been  selected  by  the  administration  on 
the  basis  of  their  scholarship  and  per- 
sonality requisite  to  good  teachers  in  the 
public  school  system  of  New  York  and  of 
other  States.  They  are  accepted  by  the 
members  of  the  faculty  as  junior  mem- 
bers of  a  professional  organization  that  is 
responsible  for  transmitting  the  culture 
of  democracy  to  the  generations  of  to- 
morrow. As  a  result  of  its  philosophy, 
the  faculty  and  students  live  as  a  demo- 
cratic family  working  together  and  play- 
ing together  to  promote  quality  concepts 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life  which  is 
the  basis  of  American  living. 

In  keeping  with  its  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  which  supports  it. 
Oswego  State  Teachers  College  has  for 
years  deliberately  recruited  its  student 
body  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  its 
chance  of  success  in  the  chosen  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  This  emphasis  on  qual- 
ity ha.-;  resulted  in  the  assembling  of  stu- 
dents from  every  section  of  its  own  State 
and  other  States,  representing  most  of 
the  races  and  creeds  that  have  gone  into 
the  cultural  composition  of  America. 

With  the  assumption  by  America  of  a 
definite  participation  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  leadership  of  the  world,  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  at  Oswego  State 
Teachers  College  have  assumed  along 
with  their  privilege  of  developing  intel- 
lectual leaders  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  producing  better  leaders.  The  pio- 
neering .spirit  of  its  founder,  Dr.  Sheldon, 
is  as  alive  today  as  it  was  in  1861  and  the 
college  is  looking  forward  to  a  constantly 
changing  program  to  meet  the  constantly 
changing  needs  for  more  effective  lead- 
ership. 


A  Trip  Through  Hell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  July  18,  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pre- 
senting herewith  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  This 
series  is  entitled  "A  Trip  Through  Hell." 
and  contains  observations  made  on  Mr, 
Bellamy's  recent  trip  through  central 
Europe  as  a  member  of  a  delegation  of 
newspaper  and  periodical  editors  and 
publishers  invited  by  the  War  Depart- 
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ment  to  visit  Europe  and  study  condi- 
tions there  during  the  spring  of  1946: 
Bellamy  Depicts  Hell  Nazis  Left — Omxs 

Gdidino    Points    for    Travelers    Seeking 

FAITH  IN  Europe's  Inferno 

ARTICLE    1 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  hell. 
Would  that  I  had  the  tongue  ot  men  and  of 
angels  to  describe  what  I  saw. 

Dante  should  return  and  rewrite  his  de- 
icrlption  of  the  Inferno. 

By  hell  I  mean  postwar  Germany  and  gen- 
eral conditions  In  central  Europe. 

I  was  privileged  to  see  this  part  of  the 
world  by  reason  of  an  Invitation  from  the 
Secretary  of  War.  who  felt  It  might  do  the 
country  some  good  If  a  group  of  seasoned 
newspaper  and  magazine  people  were  to  be 
shown  the  extent  and  multiplicity  of  the 
problems  which  war  has  thrust  upon  Amer- 
ica. He  therefore  asked  the  following  to 
make  up  the  party: 

Julius  Ochs  Adler,  of  the  New  York  Times: 
Alan  Barth.  of  the  Washington  Post;  Gardner 
(Mike)  Cowles.  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
Tribune:  Robert  Fuoss,  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post;  Frank  E.  Gannett,  of  Gannett 
Newspapers:  Charles  Gratkc,  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Edward  Leech,  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press;  Henry  Luce,  of  Time.  Life,  and 
Fortune;  Malcolm  Mulr.  of  Newsweek;  Glen 
Neville,  of  the  New  York  Mirror;  Hamilton 
Owens,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun;  Robert  Reed, 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star;  Tom  Hawkins,  of 
World  Report  (the  new  David  Lawrence  Inter- 
national magazine),  to  Salzburg  only;  and 
Paul  Bellamy. 

In  this  and  subsequent  articles,  I  want  to 
set  down  some  of  my  Impressions  of  the 
European  scene  today.  They  will  be  writ- 
ten as  they  occur  to  me,  without  any  attempt 
at  logical  or  chronological  sequence,  but  In 
the  hope  that  when  they  are  ilone,  you  will 
have  gained  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  the 
terrible  chaos  left  in  the  wake  of  war. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  declare  my 
principles. 

1.  I  believe  that  America  has  committed 
herself  solemnly  and  sacredly  to  go  through 
with  a  clean-up  Job  this  time  and  that  all 
good  citizens  must  unite  to  see  that  the 
promise  Is  carried  out. 

2.  I  believe  that  the  most  tragic  event  In 
all  history  up  to  the  start  of  the  Second  World 
War.  of  which  It  was  the  cause,  was  a  wrong 
turning  taken  at  the  fork  of  the  road  by 
America  when  It  ran  out  on  the  League  of 
Nations.  God  grant  that  we  do  not  commit 
a  similar  error  this  time. 

3.  I  believe  that  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  Is  doing  a  tremendously  fine  and  effec- 
tive Job  In  a  well-nigh  Impossible  situation. 

4.  I  believe  the  Army  has  been  disman- 
tled altogether  too  fast  and  that  the  present 
recommendations  as  to  its  size  recently  sent 
to  Congress  by  President  Truman  do  not  re- 
flect an  adequate  conception  of  our  commit- 
ments. 

5.  I  believe  that  Germany  can  never  be 
handled  properly  under  the  quadripartite  set- 
up which  now  prevails,  whereby  the  country 
Is  divided  Into  four  zones — American.  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Russian — particularly  with 
the  added  handicap  of  a  provision  In  the 
agreement  that  no  action  can  be  taken  save 
by  unanimous  vote.  The  sooner  a  peace 
treaty  Is  written  which  really  settles  t>ound- 
arles  and  assigns  responsibilities  to  the  vari- 
ous victorious  nations,  the  sooner  we  shall 
get  on  with  the  Job. 

6.  I  believe  there  are  some  patent  conflicts 
In  the  Potsdam  Declaration  and  later  orders 
governing  the  operation  of  the  occupying 
forces  In  Germany.  Until  these  conflicts  are 
straightened  out  there  can  be  no  construc- 
tive effort  made  toward  a  permanent  solu- 
tion of  the  German  problem. 

/  7.  I  believe  that  the  Germans,  as  a  whole, 
are  entirely  unrepentant.  They  are  sorry  that 
they  lost  the  war,  but  not  sor^  they  started 
It.  They  blame  Hitler  very  easUy,  but  not 
themselves. 


8.  The  active  Nazis,  both  those  who  are  evil 
enough  to  be  tried  Individually  at  Nuremberg 
and  the  lesser  satellites  In  the  party,  such  as 
storm  troopers,  are  beyond  redemption.  I 
have  seen  20.000  of  them  at  a  stockade  at 
Dachau. 

I  had  some  experience  in  a  police  court  In 
my  earlier  days,  studying  criminal  physiog- 
nomy, I  would  lay  all  the  money  I  have 
against  a  dime  with  a  hole  In  It  that  you  can 
never  reform  these  men.  They  have  blood- 
lust  In  their  hearts  and  minds.  They  will 
have  to  be  Incarcerated  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
and  that  will  be  a  long  time,  because  many  of 
them  are  still  in  the  late  teens  and  early 
twenties. 

9.  I  believe  that  the  food  problem  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  critical  issue  of  all.  I  saw 
no  actual  starvation,  but  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  human  misery  before  the  victims  actually 
fall  over  dead  on  the  street  or  hunt  a  hole  to 
die.  On  a  calory  intake  of  1,255,  the  present 
German  ration  In  the  American-occupied 
zone,  one  can  live,  but  not  enjoy  life.  One 
can  drag  himself  about  but  not  work  pro- 
ductively. 

I  believe  we  should  give  the  Germans  as 
much  as  Is  necessary  to  prevent  starvation, 
and  also,  to  prevent  them  falling  Into  the 
hands,  of  the  Communists,  but  not  one  ounce 
more.  Let  us  rather  give  our  surplus  food, 
if  any,  to  our  late  allies,  who  are  In  dire  need 
of  It. 

RtTSSIANS  NOT  COOPERATING 

10.  I  believe  the  Russian  problem  is  para- 
mount In  Europe.  Everywhere  one  turns  he 
finds  that  our  commanding  officers  in  the 
various  zones,  regions,  and  even  county  and 
municipal  governments,  have  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  Russians.  Everything  we  do  has  to 
be  measured  a  little  bit  by  Its  effect  on  the 
ever-present  Russian  Influence  In  Europe. 
And  the  Russians  are  not  cooperating,  not 
one  single  whit,  with  the  other  occupying 
powers  In  Germany.  They  are  running  their 
own  show  blith.'ly  and  confidently  and  some- 
times In  an  openly  Insulting  manner. 

My  hope  Is  that  we  will  develop  flrmness 
along  with  patience,  because  another  war 
now  would  be  fatal,  and,  equally,  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  central  Europe  Into  the  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  would  be  fatal.  It  Is  a 
Job  calling  for  precise  Judgment.  At  best  It 
is  like  walking  a  tightrope. 

11.  It  U  my  firm  opinion  that  If  we  had 
as  much  leadership  at  the  top  level,  which 
means  In  the  President's  office,  as  we  have 
had  on  the  level  of  the  commanding  generals 
and  the  heads  of  the  civU  administration  In 
Germany,  we  should 'have  been  very  much 
farther  along  with  the  Job,  and  I  am  rather 
resentful  that  we  have  tossed  Into  the  mael- 
strom of  Europ)e  rome  of  our  best  blood  and 
brains  In  a  military  and  political  way  and 
have  not  given  them  sufficient  backing  in 
Washington  either  In  money  and  men  or  in 
general  Instructions  as  to  the  kind  of  peace 
America  really  wants  enforced  on  the 
Germans. 


Progress  in  Deyelopment  of  Prosthetic 
Appliances 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  July  15, 1946. 
Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  Through  the  kind- 
ness Of  Judge  Patterson.  Secretary  of  War,  I 
had  the  opportunity  tc  attend  the  July  me«t- 


Ing  of  the  Committee  on  Prosthetic  Devices. 
The  meeting  consisted  of  two  sessions:  a 
symposium  In  San  Francisco  and  a  visit  to 
the  Northrop  Prosthesis  Laboratory  In  Los 
Angeles.  This  letter  Is  a  brief  report  on  my 
observations. 

I  was  tremendously  thrUled  and  Inspired 
by  what  I  saw  and  heard.  At  the  San  Fran- 
cisco symposium  I  saw  the  artificial  arm  de- 
veloped by  Northrop,  which  unquestionably 
Is  the  best  device  of  Its  kind  in  existence  to- 
day. It  weights  about  2  pounds,  with  the 
hook;  has  an  automatic  elbow  locking  mech- 
anism; and  Is  a  great  advance  over  exist- 
ing artificial  arms.  It  is  already  being  dis- 
tributed to  Army  amputees  and  a  project 
has  been  initiated  under  which  the  United 
Drug  Co.  will  undertake  the  marketing 
of  these  devices  at  cost  to  all  Army  amputees, 
civilian  as  well  as  military.  Northrop  also 
has  begun  work  on  a  mechanical  hand  to  re- 
place the  unsightly  hook.  This  Is  still  In  the 
early  stages  but  on  the  basis  of  the  outstand- 
ing results  already  achieved  by  the  company 
I  am  sure  that  In  the  not-to-dlstant  future 
they  will  produce  an  efficient  and  practical 
artificial  hand. 

Northrop  also  has  developed  an  artificial 
leg  with  a  suction  mechanism.  This  mecha- 
nism Is  a  German  device.  The  Germans 
have  been  using  a  suction  leg  for  some  10 
years.  Northrop  Is  now  applying  It  to  Ameri- 
can climatic  conditions  and,  on  the  basis  of 
Its  preliminary  experiments,  Is  confident  that 
it  can  produce  a  workable  suction  leg  In  a  rel- 
atively short  time.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  prosthesis  are  obvious.  It  would  eliminate 
the  cumbersome  and  trying  harness  now 
necessary  and  be  a  great  boon  to  the  leg 
amputee. 

In  addition,  several  other  concerns,  work- 
ing under  contracts  from  the  committee. 
have  made  considerable  progress  In  develop- 
ing a  self-locking  knee.  Northrop  has  a  de- 
vice of  this  kind  already  In  use  by  "test  pi- 
lots" with  very  good  resulta.  There  Is  no 
reason  why.  In  the  next  12  months,  these 
projects  should  not  develop  a  reliable  and 
practical  self-locking  knee.  This  device, 
combined  with  the  ruction  mechanism, 
should  give  the  leg  amputee  an  artificial 
limb  that  would  be  a  tremendous  advance  on 
anything  now  In  existence. 

The  most  exciting  and  stirring  demonstra- 
tion at  the  meeting  was  an  electrical  arm 
produced  by  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.  This  was  only  a  mock-up  mod- 
el, actually  only  a  few  days  old.  That  Is,  It 
was  completed  only  a  few  days  t>efore  the 
meeting.  It  Is  still  only  a  promise.  But  It  is 
a  tangible  promise  that  bears  every  hope  of 
full  realization  in  a  matter  of  a  year  or  so. 

The  basic  essentials  of  this  device,  the  mo- 
tor and  batteries,  are  available.  The  prob- 
lem now  Is  merely  of  developing  the  pros- 
thesis to  the  point  where  It  Is  durable  and 
can  be  produced  in  quantity  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  The  model  weighed  about  4  pounds 
and  the  engineers  were  confident  that  they 
could  bring  this  down  to  3  pounds.  The 
whole  mechanism  Is  revolutionary  in  design 
and  operation.  Instead  of  hanging  on  the 
stump,  it  rests  on  a  cradle  that  extends  from 
a  belt  around  the  waist.  This  not  only  elim- 
inates the  on-rous  feature  of  dead  weight 
hangmg  from  a  stump,  but  also  gives  the 
wearer  complete  freedom  of  rtioulder  move- 
ment. 

The  committee  also  has  a  number  of  studies 
under  way.  One  on  the  basic  motions  of  the 
leg  by  the  University  of  California,  and  an- 
other by  UCLA  on  the  arm  and  hand.  These 
studies  already  have  been  extremely  useful  to 
the  contractors  aLd  I  am  su-"  wUl  be  increas- 
ingly so  as  they  develop  new  facts  and  data. 

All  m  all,  as  I  said.  I  was  tremendously 
Inspired  and  heartened  by  what  I  saw  and 
learned.  I  have  e^ery  confidence  that  If  this 
research  and  development  work  Is  continued 
without  hitch  for  another  year  or  so  tbaX 
truly  modern  and  scientific  prostheses  will  M 
ev:)lved.  The  Important  thing  now  Is  con- 
tinuity; that  U  to  insure  that  the  work  c€ 
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lapainnent.    That  i«  the  crux  of  the  whole  nisABiuTiis)  after  it  has  been  determined  the  veteran 
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HUn.  LKKlI  1  r.  oLKIVntK  pension   for  non-service -connected  on-the-job  training,  payments  from  th«; 
or  KANSAS  Di&ABuxriEs  Govemment  may  be  reduced,  but  not  be- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ,  A  pension  Of  $50  per  month  is  allowed  low  the  pension  or  retirement  pay  to 
f      J       J  t    ir  lajn  lor  a  permanent  a  id  total  disability  not  which  he  is  entitled. 
Tuesday.  July  16,  IS46  ^j^^  j-g^^jj  ^j  ^^j.  connected  with  military  The  Veterans'  Administration  is  au- 
Mr.  3CRIVNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  wars  service  and  not  due  to  misconduct,  in-  thorized  to  advance  not  more  than  $100 
are  waste;  wars  are  costly.   The  waste  of  creased  to  $60  if  the  veteran  has  been  to  persons  commencing  vocational  reha- 
materlal  Is  the  least  of  these.    The  waste  rated  permanent  and  total  and  has  re-  bilitation  courses,  to  be  paid  back  with- 
of  manpower  In  broken  bodies  and  shat-  ceived  the  pension  continuously  for  10  out  interest  by  deductions  from  future 
tered  nerves  la  beyond  comprehension  years,  or  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  65  payments  of  pension  or  retirement  pay. 
Combat  disabliities.  ranging  from  slight  years.  An  Injury  or  aggravation  of  an  injury' 
to   the   most   crippling   imaginable.    In  To  be  eligible  for  this  benefit,  the  vet-  suffered  as  a  result  of  tralnmg  which  re- 
World  War  n.  numbered  670.584.    Other  ^™"  must  have  served  90  days  during  the  suits  in   additional  disability  or  death 
disabilities  as' the  result  of  service  can-  period  of  the  war.  or  have  been  dis-  will  be  compensated  on  the  same  basis 
not  yet   be  computed,   however   recent  charged  for  a  disability  incurred  in  serv-  as  disability  or  death  Incurred  in  war 
flffures   show   about   3.393,000   veterans  ^^e.    This  pension  is  not  payable  if  the  service.    Application    for    this    beneflr. 
have  filed  claims  for  service-connected  veteran  is  unmarried  and  has  an  income  must  be  made  within  2  years  after  the 
disability  benefits.  *°  excess  of  $1,000  a  year,  or.  if  married  injury. 

The  cost  of  caring  for  j«nd  rehabilitat-  o^  has  minor  children,  has  an  income  This  condensed  summary  of  necessity 
Ing  these  veterans  is  but  an  additional  *^  excess  of  $2,500.  leaves  out  many  deUils  regarding  which 
/*•  cost  of  war.  bund  there  may  be  questions.  Help  in  answer- 
s' Although  an  appreciative  Government  The  Veterans'  Administration  is  au-  ^^  ^^^  ™*y  ^  ^^^  '^°"^  ^^^  service 
has  endeavored  to  provide  for  the  re-  thorized  to  provide  seeing-eye  or  guide  officers  of  veterans'  organizations,  or  the 
adjustment  of  returning  veterans  to  dogs  for  the  aid  of  blind  veterans  entitled  ^^^  Cross.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed 
civilian  acUvities  and  for  the  rehabilita-  to  disability  compensation,  and  to  pro-  *°  Congressman  Errett  P.  Scrivner,  316 
tloii  of  the  men  who  have  returned  from  vide  mechanical  and  electronic  equip-  House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C, 
war  broken  in  body,  and  lo  care  for  those  ment  to  aid  such  veterans  in  overcoming  ^^o  ^^^^  ^e  glad  to  be  of  assistance 
who  have  become  disabled,  it  can  never  the  handicap  of  blindness.  .in  matters  relating  to  claims  and  any 
adequately  pay  these  men  for  all  they  vocational  training  questions  which  may  arise, 
hive  gone  through.                      ^.     w.  ^  At  the  time  the  Servicemen's  Read-  _^_^_ 

The  benefits  to  which  these  disabled  j«stment  Act  was  amended.  Public. Law 

veterans  are  entitled  are  many,  includ-  le,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  which  ^rj-  Cn^^mmpntPr^^rh^,  P,;,,!.  F.nnnm^ 

toe:  lates  solely   to  veterans   with   servi^-  ^ortrtmnt  Preaches  Private  Economy, 

Ho«mAU«ATioif  connected    disabilities,    was  liberalized.  Practices  Public  Extravagance 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  au-  Veterans   with   service-connected   disa-  

thorized  to  furnish  domiciliary  and  hos-  bilities.  to  whom  we  owe  our  greatest  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

pltal    care,    including    needed    medical  obligations,  are  given  training  and  edu-  or 

treatment,  within  the  limit  of  its  faclli-  cation  to  help  them  overcome  physical  ,,^„    /»/Nnfv/>af  .    .«  wx^^,^,i„„ 

ties,  to  persons  discharged  or  released  handicaps  and  enable  them  to  become  HON.  uORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

from  service  under  conditions  other  than  self-supporting.  of  cautornta 

dishonorable  who  have  served  in  our  This  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  pro-  d,  the  house  of  reprpsentativfs 

armed  forces.  visions  under  the  GI  bill.    Eligibility  re-  representatives 

If  hospitalization  is  required  for  some  quirements  are —  ,  Thursday.  July  18,  1946 

condition  not  due  to  service,  the  veteran  (A)  Active  military  or  naval  service  at  Mr.  McDONOUGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  im- 

can  be  admitted  only  when  the  veteran  any  time  on  or  after  September  16.  1940.  der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  iii  the 

Is  unable  to  provide  this  care  for  him-  and  prior  to  the  termination  of  World  Rkcofd.  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial 

self  and  when  bed  space  is  available—  War  U.  from  the  Advertiser-Review  of  July  11, 

the    service-connected    cases,    as    they  (B)  Discharge  or  release  from  active  1946: 

should,  come  nret.  service  under  conditions  other  than  dis-  government  preaches  prhat*  economt. 

Out-patient    treatment,    medical    or  honorable.  practices  potuc  extravagance 

dental,   including   necessary  medicines,  (C)  Service-connected      compensable  President  Tniman   has   suted   that  the 

prostheUc  appliances,  and  other  supplies,  disability  due  to  World  War  n  service.  present  policy  or  our  Federal  Oovermnent  is 

may  be  authorized  for  a  service-con-  (D)  Vocational  handicap  due  to  such  "to  avoid  nonessential  expenditures."    our 

nected  disability,  if  requested  and.  if  ad-  disability.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  other  high  of- 

vlsable.  by  your  own  doctor.  (E)  Need  for  vocational  rehabilitation  AciaJ*  deplore  the  present  tendency  toward 

If  you   need   hospiUIizaUon   contact  to  overcome  such  handicap.  private  extravagance  because  or  ita  encour- 

personaliy  or  through  a  veterans'  organl-  No  training  course  longer  than  4  years  "^tTt*"!  „J^I^°fLi  ^♦k    »-^     , ..  ^    * 

«tion  ser^'lce  ofHcer.  the  regional  ofBce  will  be  approved,  and  no  training  wiU  be  for  the  pr^SISL  ySr  o?  S?!S(So  cS. 

of  the  Veterans  Administrauon  serving  available  beyond  6  years  after  the  termi-  which  would  leave  a  deficit  of  $3  600  cod  ood 

your  county.  nation  of  World  War  IL  over  the  Nation's  estimated  revenues. 


themselves. 


bad  the  opportunity  tc  attena  tne  juiy  me«- 


kUlUlhJIi      kuisi. 
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The  budget  includes  a  spending  proposal  of 
more  than  »1, 000 ,000,000  for  war  agencies 
though  as  or  AprU  of  this  year  nine  war 
agencies  had  been  abolished  and  only  two 
new  ones  created.  Apparently  the  larger  or 
the  old  war  agencies  expect  to  continue  to 
employ  the  same  volvrme  or  personnel  as  In 
the  war  years  when  their  activities  were  much 
higher  than  is  possible  In  these  postwar  days. 
Few  or  Uncle  Sam's  taxpayers  can  see  any 
need  tor  continuance  of  tuch  war  agencies 
budgets  In  peacetime. 

Another  item  in  the  budget  is  a  spending 
proposal  or  fl.000,000.000  for  Federal  public 
works— the  largest  public-works  program  ever 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
reason  given  for  this  bit  of  Federal  extrava- 
gance Is  the  President's  statement  on  April 
11,  "The  public  works  program  haa  been  de- 
layed owing  to  shortages  of  materials  and  dif- 
ficulty of  placing  contracts." 

This  public  works  program  Is  almost  twice 
that  of  the  big  budget  of  prewar  years  when 
there  was  a  surplus  of  labor  and  materials. 
It  Is  now  ofTered  In  the  face  or  the  worst 
shortage  or  manpower  and  materials  the  Na- 
tion has  ever  known  and  or  Itself  aggravates 
the  Inflationary  tendencies  that  unsettle  the 
whole  economic  structure,  making  It  dan- 
gerous for  construction  firms  to  enter  Into 
contracts.  A  conservative  estimate  Is  that  not 
more  than  from  a  half  to  three-fourths  or 
such  a  program  will  be  completed  within  the  • 
year. 

Then  there  is  the  proposal  to  spend  another 
$4.500.0CO.0OO  for  expansion  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment functions,  most  of  which  are  irierely 
described  as  "too  numerous  to  Ident.ly."  In 
other  words,  most  of  the  $4,500,000,000  is  Just 
a  blank  check  to  be  given  ly  the  taxpayers  to 
they-don't-know-who  to  be  spent  for  they- 
don't-know-what.  Probably  to  propagate 
more  bureaucracy. 

With  these  examples  of  proposed  loose 
spending  of  billions  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  seems  very  probable  that  a  fairly 
close  pruning  of  a  total  $35,100,000,000  could 
save  enough  to  cover  the  $3,600,000,000  of 
deficit  and  the  Nation's  finances  established 
on  a  soxind  basis.  The  Inflationary  trend 
cannot  be  stopped  until  such  a  basis  Is  estab- 
lished, as  the  Issuance  or  billions  or  Govern- 
ment bonds,  especially  by  sale  to  the  banks, 
always  promotes  Inflation. 

If  our  Federal  Govemment  will  set  an 
example  of  economy  by  discontinuing  a  lot 
of  useless  paper  work  and  expansion  of  use- 
less Government  functions.  President  Truman 
will  find  most  of  the  Nation's  citlzenery  more 
ready  to  heed  his  advice  "to  avoid  nonessen- 
tial expenditures"  and  thus  put  a  stronger 
brake  on  Inflation.     (Joe  Liggett.) 


Congress  Cannot  Administer  the  Laws  It 
Passes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1946 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  never  before  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  have  so  many  important  and 
controversial  issues  come  l)efore  Con- 
gress as  in  the  past  several  years. 

Seldom  has  a  day  gone  by  without  the 
Government  telling  us  of  some  kind  of 
emergency,  even  if  it  has  to  be  created  by 
bureaucratic  action,  and  these  announce- 
ments are  invariably  followed  by  a  re- 
quest for  some  new  Government  bureau. 


Then  when  the  new  bureau  is  set  up 
and  begins  to  function,  it  usually  creates 
another  emergency  for  which  another 
bureau  is  asked;  and  so  it  goes,  on  and 
on,  getting  worse  all  the  time.  All  this 
requires  additional  Government  spend- 
ing and  greatly  adds  to  the  sum  total  of 
Government  employees. 

Governmental  policies  governing  some 
matters,  and  the  lack  of  policy  as  to 
others,  have  produced  a  great  difference 
of  opmion  and  has  lead  to  heated  argu- 
ments. However,  it  would  be  well  if 
everyone  would  realize  that  name  calling 
will  not  solve  our  problems  and  that  the 
practice  of  high  Government  officials  of 
arraying  class  against  class  should  be 
stopped  or  we  will  have  a  real  serious 
situation  on  hand.  Loose  spoken  words 
or  a  display  of  temper  dees  not  change 
facts  or  solve  problems.         ♦ 

Most  of  our  problems  and  difficulties 
have  been  caused  by  unwise  govern- 
mental actions  and  policies ;  by  the  New 
Deal  philosophy  of  a  planned  economy 
and  Government  control  of  everything 
and  everybody. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  which  con- 
tained the  following :  "Why  does  Congress 
permit  the  present  conditions  to  exist? 
Why  does  not  Congress  reduce  the  num- 
ber cf  Govemment  employees  and  give 
us  some  economy  before  we  go  bank- 
rupt?" 

These  are  pertinent  questions  and 
should  be  answered. 

We  have  three  separate  departments 
of  Government:  the  legislative,  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  judicial,  ^ach  has  its 
function  to  perform.  The  legislative  to 
pass  laws,  the  executive  to  administer 
the  laws,  and  the  judiciary  to  interpret 
and  enforce  the  laws. 

Congress  cannot  administer  the  laws 
It  passes;  the  administration  of  these 
laws  is  within  the  exclusive  jiu-isdiction 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govem- 
ment. When  Congress  passes  a  law  the 
President  appoints  those  who  administer 

14. 

The  House  of  Representatives  cannot 
say,  nor  do  anything  regarding  those  so 
appointed.  In  some  instances  the  Sen- 
ate must  confirm  the  ones  appointed  to 
head  the  agency,  but  once  the  head  of 
the  agency  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
then  even  the  Senate  has  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say. 

The  head  of  the  agency  then  employs 
the  agency's  entire  personnel  without 
either  branch  of  Congress  having  a  word 
to  say  about  it. 

Recently  Congress  thought  some  of  the 
agencies  had  employees  in  high  places 
that  were  not  qualified,  and  who  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  including  activities  In  or 
leanings  toward  subversive  organizations, 
should  not  be  employed  by  the  Govem- 
ment. Congress  so  stated  In  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  those  agencies. 
The  matter  was  taken  to  court  and  the 
court  rendered  a  decision  holding  that 
Congress  has  no  authority  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  hands  of  Congress  are  com- 
pletely tied  insofar  as  determining  who 
shall  administer  the  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress. .^.,^   ,     ^. 

Therefore,  the  sole  responsibilty  for  the 
ways  the  various  Govemment  depart- 
ments, boards,  bureaus,  and  agencies  in- 
terpret and  administer  the  laws  rests  en- 


tirely upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

My  correspondent  asks,  "Why  doesn  t 
Congress  reduce  the  number  of  Govem- 
ment employees  and  give  us  some  econ- 
omy before  we  go  bankrupt? 

Congress  could  do  tliis  if  the  majority 
in  Congress  wanted  to  do  it,  because 
Congress  must  appropriate  the  money  to 
pay  all  Government  employees,  and  by 
withholding  appropriations  could  force  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  employees, 
and  could  force  economy.  However. 
Congre.ss  can  act  only  by  a  majority  vote, 
and  in  order  to  force  a  reduction  of  Gov- 
emment employees,  it  requires  that  a 
majority  in  both  braiiches  of  Congress 
favor  this  action  and  pass  legislation  ac- 
cordingly. We  of  the  minority  who 
would  like  to  have  economy  in  govern- 
ment are  unable  to  force  this  economy, 
because  there  are  not  enough  cf  us.  We 
do  not  have  a  majority. 

The  cost  of  government  and  the  num- 
ber of  Government  employees  are  going 
up  rather  than  down.  In  January  of  this 
year  31  Govemment  agencies  had  a  net 
increase  of  34,569  additional  employees 
and  Piesident  Truman  has  asked  for 
125,000  additional  Government  employ- 
ees at  an  additional  cost  of  $232,000,000. 
for  the  fiscal  year  1947,  which  began  on 
July  1,  1946.  and  his  majority  in  Con- 
gress have  given  him  practically  every- 
thing he  asked  for. 

There  has  been  considerable  propa- 
ganda    circulated     against     Congress, 
mostly  instigated  by  the  publicity  and 
propaganda  employees  of  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  an  effort  to  put  the 
blame  on  Congress  for  the  InefBciency 
and  maladministration  of  these  agen- 
cies.   This  propaganda  is  probably  en- 
gendered because  of  efforts  of  many  in 
Congress  to  get  efficiency  and  in  order 
to  cover  up  for  the  agency's  own  ineffi- 
ciency.   They  want  to  make  Congress 
the  whipping  boy.  but  the  fact  is  they  are 
only    whipping    their    own    supporters. 
When  they  attack  Congress  they  are.  In 
fact,  attacking  only  their  own  majority 
in  Congress  and  not  we  members  of  the 
minority  who  have  opposed  all  this  Gov- 
ernment waste,  extravagance,  and  in- 
efficiency. 

The  Surplus  Property  Disposal  Agency 
furnishes  a  good  example  of  inefficiency. 
Congress  passed  laws  setting  up  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Agency  and  providing  for 
fair  apd  equitable  sales  of  surplus  prop- 
erty and  giving  our  veterans  preferences 
in   the   purchase   of   surplus   property. 
The  President   appointed  the  head  of 
this  Agency,  who  in  turn  has  selected 
the  employees  and  they  are  administer- 
ing the  law.     This  Agency  as  well  as 
most  governmental  agencies  has  done  a 
miserable  job  of  administering  the  law. 
Just  ask  any  veteran  what  success  he 
has   had  in   his   attempts  to   get   the 
preference  that  Congress  provided  for 
him.  or,  talk  to  anyone  who  is  not  on 
the  inside,  or  not  one  of  the  favored  few, 
and  ask  about  the  success  he  has  hud  in 
attempts  to  purchase  any  of  this  sur- 
plus property.    I  know  of  the  sad  ex- 
perience many  people  of  my  district  have 
had  in  their  attempts  to  purchase  sur- 
plus property. 

Many    Members    of    Congress    have 
vigorously  protested  against  the  actions 
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of  the  Surplus  Property  Disposal  Agency 
but  our  protests  fall  on  deaf  ears.  These 
agencies  are  selling  surplus  property 
when,  and  to  whom,  they  wish  and  In 
many,  many  Instances  are  giving  the  vet- 
erans, as  weli  as  other  citizens,  the  old 
familiar  rim-around. 

A  few  days  ago  the  press  carried  the 
old  familiar  story  that  the  President  was 
asking  for  economy.  This  story  of  want- 
ing economy  comes  with  poor  grace,  in 
view  of  the  President's  actions.  As  Al 
Smith  said.  "Lefs  look  at  the  record." 
Let  us  see  what  the  President  actually 
asked  for  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  which 
began  July  1.  1946. 

The  President  asked  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  $4,000  to  buy  a  new  automobile 
for  the  Vice  President.  The  main  dlfQ- 
rulty  with  this  request  is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  Vice  President  and  will  not  have 
one  until  .January  1949. 

The  President  asked  Congress  to  make 
increased  appropriations  for  almost 
,  every  Government  department.  I  shall 
'  take  time  to  mention  only  a  few  ex- 
amples. He  asked  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriation  be  increased 
$49,146,013;  that  the  ^Ish  and  Wildlife 
Service  be  increa.'^ed  $4,869,000.  He 
asked  for  a  total  of  45.788  employees  for 
purely  publicity  and  propaganda  pur- 
poses at  a  cost  of  $252,000  000;  for  appro- 
priations to  keep  29  different  agencies 
lending  money;  3  different  agencies 
insuring  deposits;  34  agencies  buying 
land;  16  agencies  in  wildlife  preserva- 
tion; 10  agencies  in  Federal  construc- 
tion; 12  agencies  In  home  and  commu- 
■  nity  planning;  10  agencies  dealing  in 
materials  and  construction;  28  agencies 
in  welfare  matters;  9  agencies  in  credit 
and  finance;  4  agencies  in  bank  exami- 
nation; and  65  agencies  gathering  sta- 
tisUcs. 

The  President  asked  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  offlce  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Henry  Wallace,  be  raised 
from  the  previous  high  of  $2,467,000  to 
$7,685,000.  an  Increase  of  300  percent. 
He  asked  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  which  had  a 
previous  high  of  $5,334,000  when  It  had 
agents  all  over  the  world,  which  It  does 
not  now  have,  be  raised  to  $11,670,000 
which  is  an  increase  of  more  than  400 
percent  above  the  amount  this  same 
Bureau  has  had  in  any  year  since  1941. 

He  asked  that  $33,500,000  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This 
Is  approximately  300  percent  more  than 
was  appropriated  for  this  agency  In  each 
of  the  two  preceding  years  and  is  $11.- 
400.000  more  than  was  given  this  agency 
In  1940.  the  year  of  the  last  decennial 
census,  when  every  resident  of  the  United 
States  was  counted. 

He  asked  for  an  Increase  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  from  $34,524,000 
for  the  last  prewar  year  to  $163,336,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1947.  He  asked  for 
other  increases,  some  of  which  are: 

The  White  House  offlce .  salaries  and 
expenses  from  $312,533  in  i946  to  $833,- 
600  for  1947,  an  increase  of  $571,072; 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  an  increase  of 
$403,523;  Civil  Service  Commission  $2.- 
136,618  an  increase  for  salaries  and 
expenses  alone;  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  an  increase  of  $187.- 


000;  Federal  Trade  Commission  an  in- 
crease of  $197,287;  Federal  Works  Agen- 
cy an  increase  of  $3,109,575;  Public 
Roads  Administration  an  increase  of 
$159  838.792;  General  Accounting  Offlce 
an  increase  of  $3,149,220;  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  an  increase  of 
$1,426,662;  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  an  increase  of  $3,- 
658.607;  Security  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission an  increase  of  $527,500  and  the 


Tariflf  Commission  an  increase  of  $151,- 
590. 

For  years  we  have  heard  plenty  of  talk 
about  economy  in  Government  but  every 
action  of  the  New  Deal  has  been  to  in- 
crease expenditures  and  multiply  waste 
and  inefficiency. 

The  following  shows  the  amount  of 
Federal  expenditures,  receipts,  deficits 
and  increases  in  the  national  debt  from 
1932  through  the  fiscal  year  1946: 

/ 


Fiscal  year 

Net  rectipts  ' 

Total  MpfTKll- 

tiiKs,  iDcIuding 
debt  rrtiifinentf 

Exces,«  of  ex- 

penditurrs  over 

n  ceil  ts 

Pub.ic  debt  out- 
standing at  end 
ofjif.r  • 

1<»32 

$2,005,725,4.17 

2,W7»,0©«;,741 

3,11.5.554,049 

3, 800.  467.  :01 

4,11.S«.56,M5 

5, 028;  ^4(1,  i3fi 

5,854,fi61.22t. 

5, 1«M,  823.  625 

5,387,124,f(i9 

7.«r7.21I,8.'.2 

U799.061.f21 

22,  2«l,  642,  7119 

44, 148, 926,  K* 

4«,  4.Vi.  .554,  579 

43,  (J37,  798,  iC8 

14.947.  77*.  ?88 
4.325,149,7:2 

6,  370,  '.47,  :i47 
7, 583,  423, 5til 
9,  (>fi8,  885,  r71 
8.2«l.379.  9.'5 

7.  304,  287.  108 

8,  7»Vi,  33>'.  03(1 

9.  127.  373,  *C6 
12,  774,  >«9tt,  323 
32.491.307.397 
78. 182, 348,  f  40 
US,743.,514,8«3 

1 00,  404,  .W,  685 
65,018,031.8t0 

JZ  542.051,  4.51 

2,24.5.4.52.4^0 

3,255,393,297 

3,  782,  S66, 359 

1 952,928,  If  6 

3. 2.52,  .539, 71 8 

I,449,fi25,f81 

3,fiOO,414,<r4 

3,740.249,136 

5.  167.  678,  471 

19.692,24.5,776 

.56, 90t',  7ft5,  Ml 

49,  .594.  .587, 895 

53, 94^  042, 105 

21.980,833.182 

119. 487, 000.  OCO 

Iv03      .„...„.. 

22.  538.  7<I0.  (lOO 

1U34 

27. 05.1.  100, 000 

1SQ5 

28,700.900,000 

19M 

33.77H.50(l.0»J«l 

1937 .• , 

193» „ 

1«»                     

36.^424.  f.OO.  UXJ 
37;  1C.4,70«  1.000 
40.  439.  .'Ol',  'KXI 

li*#) 

42.  967.  .'00.  000 

1941  .............. 

48.961.400.000 

1942.. 

72,  422,  400, 000 

1943 „ 

liM4 ^ 

1945 

13c;  696,  100.  000 
201.00.3.400.000 
258.  682.  200.  000 

IMS      

269.422.099.173 

'  Excludes  transfers  to  Fo'lrral  old-a*e  and  furvivcrs  insunincf  trust  fund. 

'  The  annu&l  expansion  Is  unrclate<l  to  receipt?  and  ix|)enditures  indicated  in  Other  column?,  becaosc  public-debt 
transactions  are  independently  handled  and  acwjuntcd  for. 
Note.— Figures  io  couran?  1.  2.  and  <  talten  frrnn  Treasury  Departnnent  statements. 


After  14  years  of  New  Deal  waste, 
extravagance,  mismanagement,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  planned  economy  it  must  be 
apparent  that  we  will  not  have  economy 
and  efficiency  in  government  as  long  as 
the  New  Deal  has  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress. 


Increased  Production  Costs  of  Rice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOmslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  en- 
titled "Louisiana  State  Rice  Farmers 
Face  Increased  Production  Cost,"  by  Dr. 
J.  Norman  Efferson,  agricultural  econ- 
omist of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
agricultural  experiment  station,  dated 
at  Baton  Rouge.  La..  July  13.  1946.  and 
carried  in  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  as  follows: 

State  Rice  Parmcts  Pace  Increased 
Peoduction  Cost 

Baton  Rocue.  La  .  July  13. — Increased  pro- 
duction co6ts  have  placed  n\any  Louisiana 
rice  farmers  in  a  precarious  financial  posi- 
tion, with  the  result  that  one  ba  1  year,  which 
may  come  in  the  near  future,  would  cause 
wholesale  distress  and  conditions  in  the  rice 
area  similar  to  those  of  1933,  warns  Dr.  J. 
Norman  Efferson,  agricultural  economist  cf 
the  Louisiana  State  university  agricultural 
experiment  station. 

Rice  farmers  as  a  whole,  he  bujs,  made 
profits  of  37  cents  a  barrel  In  1941  and  41 
cents  in  1942  but  lost  24  cents  a  t>arrel  In 
1943.  84  cents  in  1944.  and  tl  07  in  1943  and 
face  an  expected  loss  of  $1.^  a  barrel  this 
year  if  the  average  price  of  $6  30  a  barrel 
received  by  farmers  last  year  is  maintained 
for  the  1916  crop. 


He  based  his  computations  on  all  costs  of 
production,  including  a  charge  for  all  labor, 
whether  hired  or  not,  at  the  rate  it  cost  or 
would  have  cost  to  hire  such  labor.  The 
practice  of  assessing  a  char<je  against  all 
labor  expended,  the  economist  explained,  "is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  farmer  is 
worth  as  much  working  for  himself  as  he 
would  be  if  he  hired  out  to  his  neighbor  to 
do  the  same  work." 

"When  all  labor  costs  were  omitted,  how- 
ever," he  says,  "the  return  for  labor — which 
represents  what  the  rice  farmer  earned  for 
his  work — averaged  25  cents  an  hour  in  1941, 
31  cents  In  1942,  24  cents  in  1943.  29  cents  In 
1944,  and  28  cents  In  1945,  and  is  expected 
to  be  about  18  cents  an  hour  in  1946. 

"The  final  result  for  1945  is  that  rice  farm- 
ers in  the  State  earned  28  cents  an  hour  for 
each  hotir  of  labor  worked  on  the  enterprise, 
while  they  paid  50  cents  an  hour  for  hired 
labor  used  in  planting  and  growing  the  crop 
and  63  cents  an  hour  for  hired  labor  used  in 
all  harvesting  operations.  For  1946.  the  indi- 
cated earning  of  18  cents  an  hour,  based  on 
the  average  price  received  for  rice  in  1945, 
compares  with  an  expected  labor  cost  of  60 
to  70  cents  an  hour. 

"The  average  return  to  farmers  per  hour 
of  labor  from  rice  production  In  Louisiana 
was  about  the  same  in  1945  as  in  1941,  while 
costs  of  living  doubled  during  the  same 
i-jriod.  As  a  result,  rice  farmers  have  re- 
duced their  standard  of  living  to  some  ex- 
tent but  also  have  impaired  their  working 
and  long-time  capital  to  the  point  where 
one  bad  year,  which  may  come  in  the  near 
future,  would  cause  wholesale  distress  and 
conditions  similar  to  1933  " 

These  conclusions  were  based  on  studies 
made  by  the  LSU  agricultural  experiment 
station  of  costs  and  returns  from  rice  pro- 
duction m  Louisiana.  Detailed  records  were 
obtained  from  147  representative  rice  farm- 
ers last  year,  and  a  brief  resurvey  was  made 
of  those  farmers  two  months  ago  to  obtain 
later  changes  and  estimates  on  probable 
1946  costs.  Eighty-nine  of  these  147  pro- 
ducers operated  on  the  share-rent  basis  used 
on  two-thirds  of  Louisiana's  rice  acreage. 

The  study  showed  that  total  rice  produc- 
tion costs  per  acre  increased  nine  percent 
from  1944  to  1945,  and  are  expected  to  be 
eight  percent  higher  In  1946  "lan  in  1945. 
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Costs  per  hour  of  labor  hired  to  produce 
rice  increased  more  than  300  percent  from 
1941  to  1945,  according  to  Dr.  Efferson,  and  in 
addition,  cash  costs  for  seed,  fertilizer,  fuel, 
oil,  repairs  to  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
similar  expenses  have  materially  increased 
over  the  period. 


Hope  Burns  Eternal  in  the  Human  Breast 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
constituent  of  mine  who  is  blind.  Mr.  Al 
Gene  Aker,  expresses  hope  and  faith  in 
the  future  of  this  troubled  world  in  a  few 
lines  of  poetry. 

Hope  for  peace  and  understanding 
seems  to  be  the  paramount  issue  in  the 
world  today.  With  all  of  our  experts, 
cur  statesmen,  our  diplomats,  we  grope 
in  the  dark  with  our  eyes  wide  open. 
We  see  the  things  we  should  do,  but  it 
seems  impossible  to  do  them. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  have  the  faith 
necessary  to  fortify  our  vision.  Perhaps 
these  few  lines  from  a  blind  man  may 
help  us  to  see  our  task  better,  and  help 
us  accomplish  an  objective  to  bring  peace 
and  understanding  to  those  we 
represent. 

The  World  Needs 
(By  Gene  Aker) 

The  world  needs  a  new  balance  wheel 
That  every  one  will  readily  agree. 

To  keep  life  on  an  even  keel 
For  the  sake  of  all  humanity. 

.  So  one  could  travel  throughout  the  land. 
Without  fear,  hatred,  or  greed. 
Knowing  that  each  other  would  understand, 
Regardless  of  color,  race,  or  creed. 

Thus  a  new  era  would  be  born. 

And  banish  forever  from  this  earth 

The  mask  of  hatred  would  be  torn. 
Bringing  peace,  happiness,  prosperity, 
-     and  mirth. 


Is  Our  Government  Going  To  Destroy 
the  Future  Economic  Welfare  of  the 
Rice  Industry? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOtriH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prank  A. 
Godchaux  is  one  of  the  accepted  leaders 
of  the  rice  industry  and  one  of  the 
world's  authorities  on  this  siibject. 

Under  date  of  June  25,  1946  Mr.  God- 
chaux m^de  a  statement  which  the  Na- 
tion should  know.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  am  enclosing  this  state- 
ment because  of  its  value  to  the  American 
people  generally. 

Authorities  in  Washington  have  now  had 
several  years  of  experience  in  trying  to  con- 


trol the  price  and  the  distribution  of  the 
United  States  rice  crop  by  Government  order. 
They  have  established  ceilings  on  rough  and 
clean  rice  prices  and  they  tell  the  millers 
where  they  can  sell  their  output.  They  hav« 
up  to  now  acted  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  members  of  the  Rice  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee. 

One  result  has  t>een  that  Blue  Rose  rice 
with  a  mill  ceiling  of  $6.50  per  hundred 
pounds  In  bulk  Is  now  retailing  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  at  as  high  as  $30  per 
hundred  when  the  maximum  retail  price 
based  on  the  mill  ceiling  should  not  be  more 
than  $12  or  $13  per  hundred  even  In  package 
form.  Black  markets  In  long  grain  are  t)e- 
Ing  operated  In  proportion. 

Another  result  which  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  Washington  authori- 
ties has  been  that  the  American  public  Is 
now  forced  to  turn  to  other  foods  than  rice. 
Those  Interested  In  the  rice  Industry  have 
been  working  for  years  toward  Increasing 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  In  the 
United  States.  Naturally,  whatever  progress 
has  been  made  toward  this  end  Is  now  being 
lost.  We  get  numerous  letters  from  all  over 
the  United  States  from  institutions,  hospi- 
tals, individuals  who  have  been  placed  on 
rice  diets  by  doctors'  orders,  and  many  others 
who  Just  plain  like  rice  and  can't  get  It. 

Dietary  habits  change  slowly — it  Is  not 
surprising  that  In  the  heavy  rice  eating  sec- 
tions of  this  country  buying  pressure  is  so 
strong  that  black-market  operators  can  get 
almost  any  price  they  ask  for  rice,  thus 
making  It  highly  profitable  to  those  who  are 
Inclined  to  evade  Government  price  regula- 
tions, and  It  Is  obvious  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  year  or  two  has  served  as  only  a 
rehearsal  for  full-scale  evasion  during  the 
coming  season  unless  some  change  is  made  In 
Government  regulations  and /or  enforce- 
ment machinery.  This  will  mean  that  the 
rice  program  will  break  down  completely, 
and  Industry  leadership  will  be  shifted  from 
the  efficient  to  the  unscrupulous. 

It  Is  surprising  that  apparently  no  one  In 
authority  In  Washington  has  thought  of 
adopting  a  rice  program  that  would  remove 
the  profit  and  the  lncen*l%-e  from  price 
evasion.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
make  the  black  market  in  rice  unprofitable. 
We  now  produce  more  than  twice  as  much 
rice  as  we  consume  In  this  country.  If  It 
were  known  that  the  domestic  trade  would 
be  allowed  to  purchase  whatever  rice  It  needs 
from  the  coming  crop,  buying  pressure  would 
be  removed,  and  there  would  be  no  incentive 
for  speculators  to  obtain  rice  at  above  celling 
prices  by  underhanded  methods. 

We  should  likewise  allocate  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  American-grown  rice  to  our  only  re- 
maining natural  Western  Hemisphere  mar- 
kets In  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  If  and  when  It  Is  neces- 
sary, these  off-shore  shipments  could  he  con- 
trolled by  licensing.  Ample  aUocations  to 
these  markets  would  make  it  unnecessary 
and  unprofitable  for  buyers  to  offer  M?cret 
premiums.  Orderly  merchandising  in  these 
markets  would  go  far  toward  retaining  them 
as  customers  when  conditions  are  normal  and 
when  we  will  need  them  badly. 

The  authorities  In  Washington  seem  to 
think  It  is  necessary  to  cut  down  on  our  c»n- 
tlnental  rice  consumption  order  to  obtain 
food  for  export  to  the  Far  East.  They  don't 
seem  to  realize  that  whatever  rice  Is  retained 
for  use  In  this  country  wUl  release  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  some  other  food.  Since 
95  percent  of  the  world's  rice  production  Is 
in  the  Far  East,  and  since  they  are  normally 
heavy  exporters  of  rice,  it  Is  obviou=  that  we 
could  never  hope  to  create  a  regular  demand 
for  United  States  grown  rice  In  that  part  of 
the  world,  but  we  could  hope  to  Create  a  de- 
mand for  other  good  food  commodities  which 
we  might  supply  them  at  this  time  in  the 
place  of  rice. 

We  get  dally  reports  from  sources  that  are 
supposed  to  be  reliable,  showing  very   un- 


fortunate mishandling  of  the  food-supply 
situation  In  the  Par  East.  According  to  this 
information.  It  is  believed  that  In  Slam  alone 
there  are  hoards  of  old  rice  amounting  to.  ' 
at  least.  1.000.000  tons.  Rice  experts  are  con- 
vinced that  there  are  also  hoards  of  between 
one  million  and  two  million  tons  now  in  the 
Interior  of  Burma.  Placing  these  estimates 
at  the  minimum  of  2.000.000  tons  would  mean 
that  they  now  have  approximately  45.000  000 
pockets  of  exportable  rice  In  rice-prod ucing 
areas  of  the  Par  East.  Until  recently  Great 
Britain  was  supposed  to  get  all  of  Slam's  sur- 
plus rice  on  a  reparation  basis  at  no  cost  to 
Great  Britain,  and  even  now  the  highest 
price  we  have  seen  offered  by  Britain  for 
these  Oriental  rice  surpluses  is  approximately 
$2  28  per  100  pounds. 

It  seems  unbelievable  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  paying  more  than  $8 
per  100  pounds  for  rice  grown  In  this  country 
to  be  shipped  half  way  around  the  world  at 
tremendous  additional  transportation  costs, 
and  that  even  on  the  basis  of  these  prices 
they  have  moved  during  the  season  now  clos- 
ing less  than  5.000.000  pockets  when  all  re- 
ports Indicate  that  they  have  around  45,- 
000.000  pockets  of  rice  in  hiding  In  the  same  , 
areas  that  our  Government  is  trying  to  serve. 
This  policy  seems  even  more  unbelievable 
after  reading  In  the  Washington  Dally  Re- 
porter System  of  June  ir  that  "The  con- 
tinued practice  of  using  rice  for  fuel  in  Slam 
has  contributed  to  the  slowness  of  getting 
Siamese  rice  out  to  needy  nelglTborlng  na- 
tions." If  our  Government  and  Great  Britain 
would  offer  a  reasonable  price  for  this  local 
rice,  and  If  they  would  offer  these  Orientals 
the  machinery,  tools,  and  other  goods  they 
want  all  this  rice  would  be  available,  and  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  pay  four  or 
five  times  as  much  for  our  rice  as  they  now 
offer  for  the  local  rice. 

Another  result  would  be  that  our  own  rice 
would  be  released  for  the  domestic  market 
and  for  natural  Western  Hemisphere  -narketa, 
which  would  automatically  eliminate  black 
markets  In  rice  and  would  at  the  same  time 
be  cultivating  our  domestic  rice  consump- 
tion and  our  natural  markets,  so  that  we 
would  have  a  ready  outlet  for  our  rice  sur- 
pluses when  conditions  are  normal  again. 
This  policy  would  help  our  economy  now  and 
for  future  years,  and  our  friends  in  the 
Orient  would  also  be  better  served. 

Or  will  the  Government  aid  the  Industry 
by: 

First.  Allocating  sufficient  supplies  for  the 
domestic  market? 

Second.  Supplying  natural  Western  Hemi- 
sphere markets  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
Rnd  the  Virgin  Islands? 

Third,  and  last.  Exporting  remaining  sur- 
plus to  foreign  markets? 

Then  the  economic  welfare  of  the  rlce-pro- 
duclng   sections  of   the  United   SUtea   will 
prosper  and  not  he  destroyed  when  the  coun- 
try becomes  normal  again. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  A.  Oodchaitx. 


British  Tyranny  in  Palestine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1946 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  press 
releases  in  connection  with  the  recent 
incidents  in  Palestine.  The  first  release 
contains  the  views  cf  the  President  given 
at  the  White  House  on  July  2  and  the 
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second  release  was  given  cut  July  2  by 
the  American  members  of  the  Executive 
•  oX  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine. 

WHm   nOTTSE  tEtXASC.  Jtn-T    3.    1*4  8 

The  Protldent  conlerred  today  with  the  fol- 
lowing American  members  o{  the  Executive 
u(  the  Jewish  Agency  fur  Palestine  Rabbi 
Stephen  8  Wise.  Dr.  Nabum  Gcldmann,  Mr. 
Lout*  UpsJcy.  end  Rubb)  Ablia  H.  Silver 

The  representative*  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
gave  the  President  their  views  of  recent 
events  in  Palestine. 

The  President  expressed  his  regret  at  these 
developments  in  Palestine  He  Infoimed  the 
rrpreM-iitatives  of  the  Jewish  Agency  that 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  had  not 
been  consulted  on  these  measures  prior  to 
their  adopUon  by  the  British  Government. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Jewish  comrounlty  in  Palestine  would 
•oon  be  released  and  that  the  situation 
would  soon   return   to  normal. 

The  President  added  further  than  it  was 
bis  determination  that  tbe&e  most  recent 
•veni#  should  mean  no  delay  in  pi'shing  for- 
ward with  a  policy  of  transferring  lOO.GCO 
Jewish  Immlgnuitt  to  Palestine  with  all  dis- 
patch, in  accordai  ce  with  the  statement  he 
made  upon  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry.  The 
President  indicated  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  prepare  1  to  a&sume 
technical  and  Onancial  Tesponsibllity  for  the 
transportation  of  these  immigrants  from 
Europe  to  Palestine. 

He  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  workman- 
like suggestions  embodied  in  the  letter  which 
the  American  members  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
Executive  sent  him  on  June  14  with  re«p>cct 
to  the  technical  and  financial  problen^  in- 
volved In  the  transfer  and  resetUemen .  of  the 
100,000  immigrants. 

JKWISH  ACKNCT  rOK  PALXSTim  HKtZASK 

JuiT  a.  IM0.— As  the  American  members 
0*  the  Executive  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine,  some  of  whose  members  have  been 
arrested    in    Palestine,   we   called    upon    the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  express  our 
deep  sorrow  and  indignation.     We  deplored 
the  unwarranted  atuck  upon  the  entire  Jew- 
ish population  of  Palestine  and  its  leaders. 
We  expressed  our  amaaement  at  the  fact  that 
whUe  negotiations  were  being  conducted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish Governments  to  implement  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  Anglo-American 
Joint   Committee   on    Pale«ln<     to    transfer 
immediately  100.000  Jews  to  Palestine,  thefe 
acta  of  brutal  aggression  were  perpetrated  by 
the  British  Oovernment.     We  appealed  to  the 
President   to   intervene  In   this  situation   of 
utmost  gravity  which  is  disrupting  the  life  cf 
the  entire  country  and  which  ma-  destroy 
generations  of  labor  and  achievement  of  the 
Jewish    pioneers   and    builders   in    Palestine. 
The    President    expressed    his    great    anxiety 
about  recent  events  In  Palestine  which  oc- 
curred   without    his    knowledge    or    consent. 
He  reiterated  his  earnest  hope  that  the  100. COO 
displaced  Jews  in  Europe,  on   whose   behalf 
he  intervened  nearly  a  year  ago,  would  be 
admitted  without  further  delays  and  without 
waiting  (or  decisions  on  long-range  policies 
concerning     Palestine.     The     President     ex- 
pressed his  gratification  with  the  construc- 
tive proposals  which  were  submitted  to  him 
by  the  Jewish  Agency  to.ichlng  the  rapid  and 
effective  absorption  of  these  immigrants. 

We.  the  repres'-ntatives  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  in  the  United  States,  voice'  our  grati- 
tude to  the  President  for  the  initiative  which 
be  took  in  the  matter  of  the  100,000  Jewish 
refugees  to  Palestine  and  for  his  Ann  deter- 
mination to  see  the  thing  through. 

NSBUM    OOLDMAMM. 

Loma  Ijpsxt. 
Abba  Hillxl  Silvkb. 

9TBPUZN  S.  Wise. 


These  statements  indicate  stifficiently 
the  gravity  of  recent  British  acts  in 
Palestine.  What  has  happened  there 
cannot  be  explained  away  as  police  ac- 
tion by  a  government  intent  on  uphold- 
ing law  and  order.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
British  rule  over  Palestine  has  lost  any 
trace  of  legitimacy  long  ago.  certainly 
since  May  17, 1939,  en  which  date  a  white 
p:»per  was  issued  in  London  defining  a 
future  British  policy  in  that  country. 
The  white  paper  clearly  violated  funda- 
mental provisions  of  thp  Mandate  for 
Palestine.  V/hatever  Britain  does  in 
Palestine  contrary  to  the  Mandate,  she 
does  not  do  as  a  legitimate  government, 
but  as  an  arbitrary  tyrannical  power 
ruliny  by  force  alone. 

When  confronted  with  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment which  departs  from  the  law, 
citizens  have  not  only  the  right  but  also 
the  obligation  to  resist  such  a  govern- 
ment, if  necessary  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  This  is  no  novel  theory.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  is  also  the  doctrine 
which  prevails  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Tyranny  breeds  resistance.  Ty- 
ranny justifies  resistance. 

The  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Palestine  was  a  particularly 
brazen  instance  of  British  arbitrary  rule 
in  that  country.  The  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine  is  recognized  as  a  public  body 
with  well-defined  functions  of  directing 
Jewish  colonization,  and  the  British 
Government  is  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Jewish  Agency.  The  same 
Mandate  for  Palestine  which  entrusts 
Great  Britain  with  certain  functions  In 
that  country  entrusts  the  Jewish  Agency 
with  other  functions.  If  the  Mandate 
is  still  valid,  the  British  have  no  right  to 
interfere  witli  the  functioning  of  the 
Jewish  Agency.  If  the  Mandate  is  no 
longer  valid,  then  what  are  the  British 
doing  in  Palestine  anyhow? 

Not  only  have  the  British  arrested 
members  of  the  executive  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  in  Palestine,  but  they  have  also 
refused  visas  to  two  eminent  American 
citizens  who  are  also  members  of  the 
executive  of  the  Jewish  Agency  and  who 
wanted  to  go  to  Palestine  to  take  the 
place  of  those  arrested— Rabtl  Stephen 
S.  Wi.se  and  Mr.  Louis  Lipsky.  By  thus 
refusing  visas  to  members  of  the  execu- 
tive of  the  Jewish  Agency,  the  British 
Government  has  clearly  interferred  with 
the  functioning  of  that  institution  and 
has  added  one  more  example  of  brazen 
disregard  for  its  international  obliga- 
tions to  the  many  examples  offered 
previously. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  S),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  Life  magazine  an  ad- 


dress by  Justice  Edward  S.  Dore.  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  on  Human 
Rights  r  nd  the  Law.  What  he  has  said 
has  had. the  attention  of  philosophers 
down  through  the  ages. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  idea 
of  the  supremacy  of  law.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Edmund  Burke  said: 

There  Is  but  one  law  for  all;  namely,  that 
law  which  governs  all  law,  the  law  of  our 
Creator,  the  law  o'  humanity.  Justice,  equity, 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations. 

It  was  of  that  law  that  Paul  spoke 
when  he  said: 

Love  worlceth  no  111  to  his  neighbor;  there- 
fore, love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

When  the  peoples  of  earth  are  filled 
with  this  concept,  then  the  moral  law 
will  be  vitalized  and  the  physical  powers 
of  men  will  be  restrained. 

I  cisk  that  this  article  be  printed  In 
.  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  and  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  they  -ake  time  to 
read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Human  Rights  and  the  Law 

(An  address  by  Justice  Edward  S.  Dore  re- 
minding us  that  America  Is  founded  on 
the  concept  of  natural  law:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights.") 

In  Sophocles'  great  drama,  Antigone,  we 
see  a  young  girl  standing  alone  before  Creon, 
tyrant  of  Thebes.  He  asks  If  she  dared 
transgress  his  decree.     Antigone  answers: 

"Yea — for  not  Zeus,  I  ween,  proclaimed  this 

thing; 
Nor  Justice,  co-mate  with  the  Nether  Gods, 
Not  she  ordained  men  such  unnatural  laws! 
Nor   deemed   I   that  thine  edict   had   such 

force. 
That   thou,   who  are   but   mortal,   couldst 

oerride 
The    unwritten    and    unswerving    laws    of 

Heaven, 
Not  of  today  and  yesterday  are  they. 
But  from  everlasting." 

In  his  opening  address  before  the  Inter- 
national Tribunal  at  Nuremberg,  Justice  Rob- 
ert H.  Jackson,  after  outlining  the  defend- 
ants' organized  crimes  against  humanity, 
asked : 

"Must  such  wrongs  either  be  ignored  or 
redressed  in  hot  blood?  Is  there  no  stand- 
ard in  the  law  for  a  deliberate  and  reasoned 
Judgment  on  such  conduct? 

"The  character  of  this  tribunal  evidences 
a  faith  that  the  law  is  not  only  to  govern 
the  conduct  of  Uttle  men.  but  that  even 
rulers  are.  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  put 
it  to  King  James,  'under  God  and  the  law."  " 

Nearly  25  centuries  separate  these  two  pro- 
nouncements in  time.  They  both  rest  on_ 
the  same  ultimate  basis  in  thought.  Both 
affirm  natural  law,  the  objective  order  of 
right  and  wrong  binding  alike  on  ruler  and 
ruled.  Both  affirm  that  law  ultimately  rests 
on  morals  and  morals  on  God.  Ideas  behind 
that  basis  of  law  I  will  endeavor  to  discuss. 

That  we  deal  with  ideas  does  not  make  our 
discussion  impractical.  Ideas  do  direct  hu- 
man life  All  Inventions  are  in  their  origin 
mere  ideas — ideas  atxDut  reality.  So  are  gov- 
ernments. It  was  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  a 
few  great  men  in  the  Colonies  that  made 
the  precious  thing  we  call  America.  For  the 
protection  of  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our 
persons.  America  is  primarily  an  idea  and 
secondarily  a  sector  of  geography.  If  the 
same  sector  of  geography  were  Informed  with 
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the  Ideas  of  an  oriental  despotism.  It  would 
be  Just  that  and  cease  to  be  America. 

Your  right  to  liberty  is  secured  by  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  was  not  given  you 
by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Both  rights  are 
given  you  by  a  source  of  law  more  funda- 
mental than  any  party  or  majority,  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed. 
And  government  Itself  is  created  primarily 
to  secure — not  to  give — such  rights  But 
if  a  sufficiently  InfluenMal  number  of  your 
fellow  citizens  can  be  brought  to  a  frame 
of  mind  that  denies  natural  right,  the  whole 
fabric  of  basic  rights  Is  in  danger. 

What  Sophocles,  writing  about  450  B.  C, 
had  Antigone  say  to  Creon  did  not  die  on 
Antigone's  lips  and  only  reappear  on  the  lips 
of  a  modern  jurist  near  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century  anno  Domini.  Before 
Sophocles  gave  the  idea  the  imperishable 
beauty  of  his  own  poetic  form,  it  had  been 
found  and  refound  by  man.  and  in  every 
intervening  generation  it  has  psrsistently 
endured  as  a  constant  in  man's  legal  and 
moral  life. 

Plato  expressed  the  Idea  when  he  said 
that  law  was  an  expression  not  of  Gods 
will  but  of  God's  intellect  and  since  our 
intellect  Is  a  spark  of  sovereign  mind,  in- 
tellect should  have  the  sole  share  in  the 
making  of  law. 

Aristotle  taught  that  it  is  of  man's  essence 
to  be  a  free,  rational,  social  being;  that  acts 
corresponding  to  man's  essential  nature  are 
good,  the  opposite  had,  not  because  law  makes 
them  so  but  because  nature  does;  and  that 
law  is  therefore  essentially  reason,  a  rule  of 
reason  for  rational  beings. 

Cicero,  in  his  De  Legibus,  eloquently  de- 
scribes natural  law  as  right  reason: 

"Of  all  these  things  respecting  which 
learned  men  dispute  there  is  none  more  im- 
portant than  clearly  to  understand  that  we 
are  born  for  Justice,  and  that  right  is  found- 
ed not  in  opinion  but  In  nature.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  true  law.  right  reason,  agreeing 
with  nature  and  diffused  among  all,  un- 
changing, everlasting.     •     •     •" 

Cicero's  expression  of  this  concept  pro- 
foundly Influenced  law.  To  Justinian  and 
thinkers  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  Jus 
naturale  was  a  group  of  principles  of  reason 
and  Justice  that  men  could  rationally  com- 
prehend. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  following  Aristotle 
and  all  the  major  minds  of  the  West,  taught 
that  law  is  "an  ordinance  of  season  made  for 
the  common  good";  that  natural  law  is  "di- 
vine law  revealed  through  natural  reason"— 
participatio  legis  aeternae  in  ratlonall  crea- 
tura;  and  that  the  need  of  man  to  conform  to 
natural  law  is  merely  that  he  conform  to 
his  own  nature  as  a  rational  being.  The  es- 
sence of  his  definition  of  law  is  reason. 

Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries  (which 
nurtured  Abraham  Lincoln)  thus  speaks  of 
this  same  natural  law: 

"Man.  considered  as  a  creature,  must  nec- 
essarily be  subject  to  the  laws  of  his  Creator. 

•  •  •  This  law  of  nature,  being  coeval 
with  mankind,  and  dictated  by  God  him- 
self, is  of  course  superior  in  obligation  to 
any  other.  It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe. 
In  all  countries,  and  at  all  times;  no  human 
laws  are  of  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  this; 
and  such  of  them  as  are  valid  derive  all  their 
force,  and  all  their  authority,  mediately  or 
immediately,  from  this  original." 

As  old  as  man,  this  concept  of  law  became 
the  formal  and  factual  foundation  of  our 
own  American  system  in  both  its  origins  and 
In  its  development. 

In  our  origins  the  founding  fathers  pro- 
claimed the  source  of  our  human  rights  and 
the  basis  of  our  law  in  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  principles  and  in  an  organic  law  giv- 
ing effect  to  those  principles.  This  is  what 
they  said  in  the  declaration: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  •  •  •  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator    with    certain     unalienable    rights. 

•  •     •     That  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 


ernments are  Instituted  among  men,  deriv- 
ing their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

By  that  solemn  declaration  the  men  who 
made  America  rooted  the  ultimate  defense 
of  our  human  rights  in  a  divine  endowment. 
To  them  that  truth  was  self-evident.  The 
reference  to  Just  powers  of  government  shows 
acceptance  of  natural  law  limitations  pro- 
scribing arbitrary  power  In  any  form. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
referring  to  the  words  quoted  from  the  Dec- 
laration, has  expressly  held  that  the  organic 
law  of  the  land  is  "the  body  and  letter."  the 
Declaration  "is  the  thought  and  the  spirit, 
and  it  Is  always  safe  to  read  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration 
of  Indep>endence" 

The  greatest  American  Jurists  followed  the 
founders  in  accepting  natural  law  as  the 
basis  of  positive  law  MarshaU.  Chase,  Story. 
Cooley,  Kent,  all  relied  on  reason,  natural 
law.  and  inalienable  right  to  limit  legislative 
power  and  thus  protect  minorities  and  hu- 
man and  property  rights.  The  rule  of  reason 
and  the  Idea  that  the  makers  of  the  Con- 
stitution never  intended  arbitrary  power  to 
exist  in  any  department  of  government  are 
natural  law  concepts.  The  rules  of  due  care 
in  negligence  actions,  fair  competition  in 
business  relations,  good  faith  in  fiduciary  re- 
lations, fair  returns  for  public  utilities,  due 
process  of  law  itself — all  these  are  applica- 
tions in  our  positive  law  of  natural  law.  the 
rule  of  reason  and  moral  principle,  of  Justice 
as  the  aim  and  end  of  all  law. 

THE  DtrrT  or  judges 
Herijert  Spencer  said  that  every  slightest 
flash  of  light  on  the  waves  of  the  sunlit  sea 
is  controlled  by  law.  Just  as  there  is  in  the 
universe  a  physical  order  governed  by  physi- 
cal law,  so  there  is  a  moral  order  discernible 
by  human  reason  and  governed  by  moral  law. 
Both  derive  from  the  same  source,  the  Author 
of  all  natural  constants. 

In  organized  states  natural  law  Is  largely 
outside  the  function  of  the  Judges  It  Is  too 
Important  to  be  left  merely  to  individual 
Judicial  application.  It  should  be  Incorpo- 
rated, as  It  happily  is  in  our  own  system,  into 
the  organic  law  and  the  statutes.  Thus  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  our  Constitution  Is  sub- 
stantially an  example  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  natural  law  into  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  ordinary  remedy  for  bad  law  is 
to  repeal  it.  But  when  the  case  is  not  cov- 
ered by  rule  or  precedent,  the  court  must 
apply  the  rule  of  reason  or  natural  law  and 
our  American  courts  have  never  hesitated  to 
do  so.  "What  really  matters,"  says  Cardozo, 
"is  that  the  Judge  is  under  a  duty,  within 
the  limitations  of  his  power  of  innovation, 
to  maintain  a  relation  between  "law  and 
morals,  between  the  precepts  of  Jurispru- 
dence and  those  of  reason  and  good  con- 
science." 

This  is  the  Idea  of  law  that  Dean  Pound 
calls  "the  oldest,  longest  continued,  and  most 
•persistently  enduring."  But  to  realize  lU 
vital  significance  for  our  time  we  must  con- 
trast it  with  modern  ideas  of  law  that 
hitherto  have  had  wide  acceptance. 

In  one  of  JuvenaKs  satires  we  see  a  will- 
ful wife  commanding  her  Roman  husband 
to  crucify  a  slave  for  no  reason.  When  he 
asks  why  he  should  do  so.  she  answers  n 
a  sentence  that  has  become  the  classical 
expression  of  law  as  wiU:  "Hoc  volo;  sic 
Jubeo;  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas"  ("This  I 
will-  thus  I  order;  let  my  will  be  in  place 
of  reason").  What  a  depth  of  revealing 
meaning  is  packed  into  that  little  clause  sit 
pro  ratione  voluntas.  Those  four  words  per- 
fectly express  any  idea  of  law  not  based  on 
reason  but  on  will  or  force.  And  that.  It 
must  be  admitted.  Is  the  dominant  char- 
acteristic of  modem  Ideas  of  law.  Analyti- 
cal Jurisprudence,  historical,  sociological,  and 
pragmatic  Juftsprudence  all  repudiate  natu- 
ral law  and  Inalienable  right.  All  essentially 
deny  objective  norms  of  right  and  wrong 
and   substitute   norms   determined   by   the 


dominant  group,  those  who  have  the  power 
to  act.  All  essentially  deny  reason  as  ulti- 
mate and  substitute  experience,  or  history, 
the  pragmatic  test,  what  works,  the  func- 
tional approach,  the  "Is"  philosophy  of  law. 
In  essence  all  such  dogma  denies  law  aa 
reason  and  extols  it  as  will.  Now  If  Uw  Is 
based  ultimately  on  general  will  Instead  of 
reason,  there  nevr  can  be  an  unjust  law  If 
the  lawgiver  has  the  power,  that  is,  the 
physical  force  to  carry  out  his  will.  This  is 
equally  true  whether  the  lawgiver  Is  an  in- 
dividual tyrant,  a  group,  or  a  majority.  If 
there  be  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
binding  alike  on  ruler  and  ruled,  and  no 
limitation  on  the  power  of  the  state  Itself 
over  the  community,  law  ultimately  becomes 
mere  number  or  physical  force.  That  Is  the 
teaching  of  modem  pragmatism.  That  Is  the 
practice  of  modern  tyranny. 

To  take  one  example  out  of  many,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  Inhuman  decrees  based  not 
on  reason  but — of  all  things — on  blood,  race, 
and  soil,  enacted  and  enforced  by  the  group 
dominant  for  a  time  not  only  in  Germany  but 
in  almost  all  continental  Europe.  Himmler 
and  Hitler  then  had  the  physical  force  to 
put  their  desired  ends  Into  effect.  They  did 
so  as  other  modem  tyrants  have  done,  by 
purges,  mass  murders,  concentration  camps, 
deportation  of  millions,  and  diat)Ollcal  cruelty 
almost  unparalleled  in  human  history. 

We  have  seen  In  our  own  day.  and  not  in 
one  place  only,  this  living  will  of  aggres- 
sion never  satisfied  with  dominion  or  ter- 
ritory. It  does  not  merely  mean  external 
aggression  against  other  states,  but  also  in- 
ternal aggression  against  the  state's  own  sub- 
jects. The  state  Is  no  longer  the  limited, 
separate,  governing  thing  allowing  a  large 
area  to  Individual  liberty;  it  tends  to  become 
coextensive  with  the  community  In  all  Its 
aspects,  it  finally  possesses  man  totally.  The 
state  Is  merged  with  the  community  and  as 
class,  race,  or  blood  becomes  the  fupreme  end 
of  human  existence  and  effort. 

No  statutory,  legal  or  constitutional,  limits 
to  power  are  recognized.  An  Independent 
Judiciary  and  courts  are  supplanted  by  mere 
administrative  boards  that  become  weapons 
for  implementing  state  policy.  "Hie  sphere 
of  liberty  outside  the  direct  control  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  less  and  less.  Man  must 
not  own;  the  state  will  own  for  him.  Man 
must  not  think;  the  state  will  think  for  him 
and,  to  make  sure  of  this,  controls  every 
avenue  of  information  and  propaganda. 
Man  must  not  be  free  to  select  his  vocation 
in  life.  The  state  will  order  our  whole  lives. 
Man  must  not  worship  God;  the  state  is  sole 
absolute.  The  last  and  worst  consequences 
reveal  themselves  inevitably  where  the  idea 
had  its  origin,  namely.  In  the  Intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  men.  The  final  end  is  a 
sort  of  mass  consciousness;  a  mechanical. 
Inhuman,  servile  mass  organization  that 
tends  to  be  destn..ctive  of  human  liberty  and 
personal  responsibility. 

General  MacArthur,  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, when  he  spoke  from  the  battleship 
Afts.^oiiri  at  the  scene  of  the  Japanese  sur- 
render, accurately  diagnosed  the  crisis  of  our 
age  and  ite  remedy  when  he  said: 

"The  problem  basically  is  theological  and 
Involves  a  spiritual  recrudescence  and  im- 
provement of  human  character  that  will  syn- 
chronize with  our  almost  matchless  advance 
in  science,  art,  literature,  and  all  the  material 
and  cultural  developments  of  the  past  2,000 
years.  It  must  be  of  the  spirit  If  we  are  to 
save  the  flesh." 

One  hopeful  and  encoxiraging  sign  was 
noted  by  Dean  Pound  when  he  recently  said 
that  "something  like  a  resurrection  of  nat- 
ural law  is  going  on  the  world  over"  and  that 
"philosophical  Jurisprudence  which  was  all 
but  extinct  50  years  ago  has  revived  and 
taken  the  lead  In  the  present  century.' 

A  French  phUosopher  has  said  that  a 
nation  must  from  time  to  time  refresh  itself 
in  the  well-springs  of  lU  own  origins  or  It 
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wUI  perish.  We  should  encour&ge  further 
study  of  our  own  legal  orlt^ins.  of  the  men 
and  the  doctrines  that  made  America,  of  the 
Uvea  jind  works  for  example  of  John  Adams, 
Uamnton.  and  James  Wilson  (one  of  Wash- 
ington's first  appointeea  to  the  Supreme 
Court ) .  whose  Ideas  derived  from  natural  law 
had  so  much  formative  influence  on  the  mak- 
ing oC  our  whole  system,  and  of  others  among 
the  p»ate?t  of  our  American  jurists  who 
accepted  natural  law  principles  and  used 
them  In  denying  arbitrary  power  anywhere 
In  our  system  of  government . 

NATtniAL    LAW    FOB    THE    WOBLO 

Finally  It  Is  now  clear  that  International 
law  must  t>e  revived  as  the  public  order  of 
the  community  of  nations  If  civilization  It- 
self Is  to  survive.  With  Jtutlce  gone,  states 
are  what  St.  AuKXVtliM  called  them:  "great 
t>ands  of  rubbers  "—"remota  JustiUa.  quid 
sunt  regna  nisi  magna  latroclnla." 

John  Poster  Dulles,  on  his  return  from 
Surope  last  year,  said: 

"We  are  emergli^  from  6  years  of  war,  dur- 
ing which  morality  and  principle  have  In- 
creasingly been  put  a.Yide  In  favor  of  mili- 
tary expediency  The  war  has  now  ended, 
and  with  that  ending,  principle  and  morality 
must  b«  reestablished  In  the  world.  The 
United  States  ought  to  take  a  lead  In  that. 
*^*  •  •  It  devolves  upon  us  to  give  leader- 
1  sblp  In  restoring  principle  as  a  guide  to  con- 
duct. If  we  do  not  do  that,  the  world  will 
not  b*  worth  living  In.  Indeed,  it  probably 
win  be  a  world  in  which  human  beings  can- 
not live.  Pur  we  now  know  that  this  planet 
will.  like  others,  become  uninhabitable  unless 
men  subject  their  physical  power  to  the  re- 
straints of  moral  law  " 

We  must  Inaugurate  study  of  the  relation 
between  natural  law  and  International  law 
adapted  to  the  desperate  needs  of  our  times. 
No  merely  mechanical  International  arrange- 
menu   or   pieces   of    paper,   though   we   pUe 
them  as  high  as  the  Himalayas,  can  secure 
enduring    international    order    without    the 
acceptance  by  men  and  nations  of  the  ob- 
jective existence  of   right  and   wrong   in  a 
natural  law  binding  on  all.    In  the  one  world 
that  we  have  heard  so  much  talk  about,  this 
is  the  first  and  most  essential  requisite  but. 
alas.  It  Is  rarely  dlyrtissed.    Until  Euch  moral 
code   Is   acceptfd    by    the   nations,   a   stable 
basis  for  one  wirld  or  international  law  does 
not  exibt.     Of  course,  the  code  must  be  Im- 
plemented by  Institutions.    But  the  institu- 
tions must  derive   from   the  code  and  not 
violate  its  essence.    Opas  justitiae  pax:  peace 
is  the  fruit  of  justice,  not  of  mere  formula- 
seeking   conferences   and   fragile   pacts.     In 
any  event,  only  to  such  moral  code  thus  ac- 
cepted can  we  safely  surrender  any  part  of 
our  own  sovereignty. 


Tbe  Peace  Conference  in  Paris 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  dcjiwau 
IN  TH»  SKNATK  OP  THB  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursdav.  July  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  Presidrnt,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rccoto  a  letter  written  on  Juiy  11  by 
Joseph  M.  Stack,  (^oxnmander  In  chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  PreMdent  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RBcotD, 
as  follows: 


VrrcRANs  or  Fokocn  Wabs 

or  TRS  United  States, 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  July  11.  1946. 
The  PtcsiDXNT, 

The  White  House. 
DBA*  Ma.  PsEsmEirr:  By  long  and  tedious 
processes  the  heavy  machinery  of  Inter- 
national diplomacy  has  at  last  set  a  date 
when  twenty-one  victorious  nations,  meet- 
ing in  Paris.  Prance,  will  devise  the  terms  of 
peace  for  the  conquered  peoples  of  World  War 
II.  July  39.  1948  will  be  a  date  to  associate 
with  the  beginning  at  peace  negotiations  in 
Versailles  on  January  12,  1919. 

The  peacemakers  will  do  well  to  keep 
foremost  In  mind  the  manner  and  methods 
of  the  shaping  of  that  other  "peace."  They 
should  brood  heavily  upon  the  years  that 
followed.  They  should  review  the  Inexorable 
deterioration  of  relations  among  nations, 
the  steady  crumbling  of  good  will  among 
men.  that  followed  Versailles.  With  humil- 
ity for  the  past  and  determination  for  the 
future,  tbe  peace  conferees  should  harken 
again  to  the  ominous  howling  during  the 
20'8  and  30's.  ever  louder,  until  at  last  the 
dogs  of  war  were  rampant  once  more  and  the 
world  was  aflame  with  a  war  that  dwarfed  all 
previous  wars. 

The  people  of  oiu:  country,  and  beyond  any 
Qoubt  the  peoples  of  all  countries,  want  to 
see  the  highest  order  of  minds  and  hearts 
and  consciences  at  work  in  the  framing  of 
this  second  peace  pattern  in  the  brief  span 
of  37  years.  The  heart's  desires  of  the  com- 
mon men  and  women  of  all  nations  should 
permeate  the  atmosphere  in  tuat  conference 
room  in  the  "City  of  Light." 
We  fear  that  it  shall  not  be  so. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  with  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  1.750.0C0  veterans  of  over- 
seas service  on  foreign  soil  or  in  hostile 
waters — and  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
the  winners  of  World  War  II — the  combat 
veteran  should  have  direct  representation  at 
the  peace  conference 

Who  is  better  fitted  than  the  survivors  of 
the  horrors  of  this  war  to  speak  at  the  table 
lor  peace?  Who  is  more  worthy?  Who  is 
more  entitled?  WTio  can  Ijetter  help  to  do  a 
real  job? 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  started  ask- 
ing these  questions  before  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. And  at  the  Forty-sixth  Annual 
Encampment  which  was  held  in  Chicago  last 
October  a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  that 
"our  country  be  represented  in  part  at  the 
peace  conference  or  conferences  at  the  end 
of  the  present  war  by  our  patriotic  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  have  actually  bared  their 
breasts  to  the  enemy  and  are  fully  acquainted 
with  war  and  all  Its  tragedies." 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  requested.  Mr. 
President,  that  you  use  all  your  power  and 
authority  to  arrange  that  at  least  one  well- 
qualifled  veteran  of  World  War  11  be  included 
in  the  coming  peace  conference.  It  Is  urged 
that  you.  as  a  veteran  of  the  first  world  con-^ 
flict,  and  now  the  leader  of  the  world's  lead-' 
ing  nation,  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  see 
that  the  voice  of  combat  experience  is  heard 
at  the  peace  table. 

The  veteran  representative  should  be 
highly  qualified  In  all  respects,  but  his  basic 
qualification  should  be  a  broad  experience 
of  battle  and  all  the  wordbeggerlng  horrcrs 
of  war.  He  should  be  there  to  speak  for  the 
living  veterans  of  World  War  II.  He  should 
make  felt  the  presence — the  pressing  and  de- 
manding presence— cf  the  ghcsts  of  our  finest 
manhood  who  gave  their  lives  by  thousands 
for  our  victory  and  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  They  lielong  there.  It  is  in  a  sense 
their  conference.  Let  us  honor  them  by 
representation. 

Tour  careful  consideration  of  our  request 
win  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Rccpec^ifully  yotirs.  * 

Joseph  U.  Stack, 
CommandeT  in  Chief. 


Shed  No  Tears  Orer  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STANFILL 

or  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  STANFILL.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
Interesting  radio  address,  recently  de- 
livered over  radio  station  WSAI  by  Ed 
Wimmer,  editor  of  Forward  America, 
seems  to  substantiate  the  contention 
made  by  some  Senators  that  small  bus- 
iness was  suffering  from  maladminis- 
tration of  OPA  regulations.  Forward 
America  is  the  voice  of  small  business 
In  southern  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  address 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HAVE  NO  rE^RS,  SHED  NO  TEARS,   OVER   OPA, 
EDITOR  SATS 

(Highlights  from  a  radio  talk  by  Ed  Wimmer. 

editor  of  Forward  America,  delivered  over 

Radio  Station  WSAI,  June  29) 

"So  far  the  whole  argument  about  price 
control  has  been  too  one-sided,"  Bowles  said. 
And  that  Includes  the  President's  speech. 

All  we  have  had  from  OPA  is  cries  of  dhe 
disaster  If  this  or  that  Administrator  did 
not  get  his  way,  and  to  get  their  way  the 
heads  of  OPA  have  divided  labor  against 
capital;  created  an  army  of  paid  rnd  unpaid 
snoopers;  kept  farmers,  producers,  and  dis- 
tributors fn  a  permanent  stew  of  red  tape 
and  bureaucratic  controls  and  during  the 
past  few  month.*:  these  self-giorified  public 
saviors  have  actually  succeeded  in  dividing 
the  people  against  their  own  Congress. 

The  result  is,  a  great  giant  that  Just  fin- 
ished the  job  of  licking  three  mighty  mili- 
tary powers,  is  now  unable  to  produce  a  nickel 
•  hamburger,  or  put  a  shirt  on   its  returned 
veteran  and  a  roof  ever  their  heads 

The  OPA  approach  to  production  and  dis- 
tribution has  been  to  create  endless  bottle- 
necks that  instead  of  keeping  prices  down, 
has  kept  production  down.  Small  farmers 
and  small  businessmen  have  been  wiped  out 
by  the  thousands  speeding  up  the  trend  to 
big  business  and  big  labor  making  big  gov- 
ernment all  the  mere  powerful  Government 
paternalism  under  OPA  has  risen  to  new 
heights,  causing  millions  of  unthinking 
Americans  to  believe  that  upon  Chester 
Bowles  and  OPA  depended  the  future  security 
of  the  whole  world. 

The  whole  structure  of  OPA  has  been  built 
on  a  philosophy  of  fear  and  distrust  of  our 
competitive,  free-enterprise  system.  Every 
problem  has  been  approached  with  uncer- 
tainty and  suspicion.  Men  without  any  ex- 
perience in  manufacturing  were  set  to  work 
writing  endless  directives  and  regulations, 
telling  manufacturers  how  to  produce,  what 
to  produce,  and  when  to  sell  and  at  what. 
Formulas  were  set  up.  Orders  changed  and 
reversed  sj  often,  on  everything  from  baby 
diapers  to  Pullman  cars,  that  finally  there 
were  no  diapers  and  the  Pullmans  were  filled 
with  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  farmers,  lob- 
byists, and  consumers,  all  riding  back  and 
forth  from  Washington,  fighting  with  each 
other  or  fighting  for  or  against  OPA.  The 
30,000,000  white-collar  workers  who  have  re- 
ceived few  increases,  have  paid  tneir  share 
of  the  cost  of  this  awful  mess,  yet  they  are 
hollering  for  OPA 

OPA  has  not  held  prices  down.    What  good 
Is  a  celling  on  hamburger,  shirts,  or  suits  U 
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you  can't  get  them?  Prices  paid  In  subsidies, 
OPA  overhead,  and  prices  paid  for  substitute 
foods,  poor  quality  goods,  and  the  black 
market  take  Is  far  greater  than  any  savings 
realized.  There  Is  only  one  thing  that  re- 
duces prices,  that  is  a  high  level  of  produc- 
tion. You  can't  get  production  under  a  half- 
totalitarian  system  of  controls,  and  that  Is 
what  we  have  had.  That  is  what  OPA  boost- 
ers are  boosting  for,  but  they  don't  know  it. 
The  business  community  has  taken  the 
worst  attack  upon  Its  integrity,  ability,  and 
initiative  ever  launched  against  any  group 
In  America.  Government  officials,  labor 
leaders  and  so-called  consumer  leaders  have 
gone  up  and  down  the  land,  accusing,  snoop- 
ing, and  threatening,  and  doing  all  they  could 
to  beat  to  death  the  only  system  that  has 
ever  offered  the  people  of  any  country  a  high 
degree  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 

Right  now  there  is  a  concerted  attack  upon 
the  meat-packing  industry.  When  Hender- 
son set  ceilings  on  packers  but  failed  to  set 
ceilings  on  livestock,  I  wrote  both  he  and 
the  President  and  said  that  nothing  but 
chaos  could  result  from  such  a  procedure. 
OPA  handling  of  the  meat  situation  has  pro- 
duced empty  meat  cases  and  caused  billions 
of  pounds  of  offal  and  millions  of  hides  to  be 
buried  by  black-market  operators,  and  untold 
losses  by  packers  and  workers. 

Who  could  possibly  believe  that  an  indus- 
try never  showing  a  profit  in  Its  history  of 
more  than  6  percent  on  its  Investment  (small 
packers),  and  never  before  shut  down  to 
make  exorbitant  profits,  should  be  doing  so 
new.  In  all  the  years  that  you  have  known, 
you  suppliers  and  retailers,  how  many  do 
you  know  who  have  been  able  to  buy  yachts 
and  big  white  mansions  on  hilltops,  and  yet 
they  are  accused  and  snooped  after  as  if  they 
were  a  gang  of  criminals.  Through  all  the 
depressions  and  the  biggest  booms,  we  bought 
white  shirts  and  quality  suits  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  there  l§n't  a  speck  of  evidence 
to  support  any  claim  that  manufacturers 
refuse  to  produce  such  goods  at  fair  prices 
commensurate  with  Increased  costs,  now. 

If  controls  were  lifted  on  housing,  prices 
on  the  first  250,000  homes  would  be  out  of 
line,  but  what  are  you  getting  under  OPA 
today?  Veterans'  savings  and  bonds  are  gone, 
and  they  have  paid  $1,500  to  $3,000  more  for 
half  worn-out  homes  than  they  would  have 
had  to  pay  for  new  homes  a  year  after  all-out 
production  had  gotten  underway.  The  local 
and  Federal  finance  agencies  would  not  have 
loaned  money  on  highly  Inflated  homes,  and 
this  would  have  protected  the  small-down - 
pajrment  groups.  All  lending  agencies,  cor- 
porations, and  insurance  companies  are 
loaded  with  Government  bonds  and  they 
know  that  bonds  would  staffer  deflation  with 
everything  else,  resulting  in  utter  disaster. 
Here  was  another  natural  ceiling  that  wasn't 
even  discussed. 

Most  of  the  talk  about  price  controls  Is 
based  on  OPA  hysteria.  Inflation  Is  already 
here  in  reduced  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  things  we  are  able  to  buy,  mainly 
because  tbe  things  we  need  and  want  are 
held  up  by  the  strangulation,  and  by  the 
discarding  of  all  the  rules  of  supply  and 
demand.  Taxes  and  wages  have  gone  up, 
in  some  cases  have  skyrocketed.  High  pro- 
duction alone  could  Justify  wage  Increases. 
Tax  Increases  could  not  be  absoibed.  In 
every  line  of  business,  costs  of  agricultural 
products  and  all  needed  supplies  to  manu- 
facture or  process  any  product,  increased 
from  10  to  1,000  percent.  OPA  has  tried  to 
make  mantifacturers,  processors,  and  retail- 
ers in  many  lines,  absorb  these  Increases, 
and  such  a  thing  was  Impossible. 

Men  who  are  not  free  spend  their  lives 
on  their  knees.  I  think  it  is  time  we  give 
otir  democracy  a  chance  to  work,  and  that 
we  as  sellers,  workers,  producers,  and  buy- 
ers, begin  to  realize  that  dependence  on  our- 
selves; on  our  own  judgment  and  moral 
decency,  is  all  that  will  ever  stop  dangerous 
inflation.    We  need  shed  no  tears  over  Ches- 


ter Bowles.  He  Is  Interested  in  l>ecomlng  a 
Senator,  and  we  need  have  no  fears  If  OPA 
Is  put  to  death.  This  economy  of  ours  is  too 
big,  too  diversified  to  be  run  by  Impractical 
economists  and  gag  men.  It's  got  to  be  run 
by  all  of  us,  and  ran  right,  or  it  will  be 
nin  into  the  ground.  That  Is  what  the 
Communists  and  Socialists  are  hoping  will 
happen. 


Portland's  ''Half-Pint"  Post  Office 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Portland's  'Half-Pint'  Post  Of- 
fice" published  in  the  Portland  (Oreg.) 
Daily  Journal  of  July  1,  1946. 

The  public  building  officials  in  Wash- 
ington inform  me  that  no  city  in  the 
coimtry  is  in  greater  need  of  a  new  post 
office  than  is  Portland,  Oregon.  Theie 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  public  build- 
ings and  grounds  authorities  to  prepare 
the  necessary  plans  and  building  pro- 
grams to  take  care  of  just  such  urgent 
needs  as  the  one  referred  to  in  this  edi- 
torial in  legard  to  the  Portland  post 
oface. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PORTLANDS    HALT-PINT   POST    OFTlCr 

It  was  1918.  Portland  had  about  250,000 
people.  A  new  Portland  post  office  was  oc- 
cupied. It  handled  In  its  first  year  45,500,- 
000  letters,  had  receipts  of  $1,639,958.  and 
employed  386  persons. 

It  Is  1946.  Portland  has  a  metropolitan 
population  verging  on  half  a  million  persons. 
The  post  office  that  was  occupied  in  1918 
Is  still  In  use — unenlarged.  Last  year  It 
handled  134.600,000  letters,  its  receipts  passed 
$5,900,000,  and  It  had  822  regtUar  employees. 
Although  no  count  was  made  in  1918  of  the 
number  of  mall  sacks  dispatched,  the  figure 
for  1930  is  691,059  to  compare  with  l,049,8l> 
sacks  in  1945. 

In  percentages,  the  Increase  between  1918 
and  1945  Is  195.28  percent  for  letters,  280.47 
percent  for  receipts,  and  112.95  percent  for 
regular  employees.  Nor  are  the  figures  mere 
guesswork.  They  are  furnished  officially  st 
the  request  of  the  Journal  by  Postmaster  E. 
T.  Hedlund. 

Almost  three  times  as  many  letters,  almost 
three  times  as  much  Income,  more  than 
twice  as  many  regular  employees — and  the 
same  old  post  office. 

The  post  office  here  meant  Is  the  main 
post  office  at  Broadway,  Gllsan,  Park,  and 
Hoyt,  not  the  United  States  courthouse  which 
contains  a  post-office  branch  at  Broadway  and 

Mam. 

Go  some  evening  about  5  o'clock  down  to 
the  Park  Avenue  side  of  the  main  post  office. 
See  the  maU-carrying  trucks  and  vehicles  of 
almost  every  description  almost  literally 
pUed  up  waiting  a  chance  to  unload. 

Go  around  the  comer  to  the  loading  plat- 
form on  Hoyt  Street.  It  is  a  handkerchlef- 
slzed  affair.  It  Is  glutted,  crowded,  con- 
gested, and  confused  with  backed-up  vehi- 
cles and  tolling  men  trying  to  load  and  un- 
load the  mall  of  the  whole  Portland  area  In 
the  same  space. 


Go  Inside  and  see  tbe  corresponding  con- 
gestion of  hand  trucks,  mall  sacks.  Individual 
pieces  of  mail,  and  mailmen  getting  in  each 
other's  way. 

For  years  there  have  been  discussed  in 
the  name  of  relief  to  Intolerable  conditions 
that  cause  waste  of  money  and  time  such 
devices  as  (1)  an  annex  on  the  vacant  lot 
across  Park  Avenue,  (2)  an  in-bound  loading 
platform  on  Park  Avenue  and  an  out-bound 
loading  platform  on  Hoyt  Street,  (3)  a  re- 
arrangement of  mail  handling  within  the 
building  and  the  addition  of  a  mezzanine 
floor  to  the  high  light  well  in  that  center, 
and  (4)  a  tunnel  under  Broadway  connecting 
the  main  post  office  and  tlie  Union  Station 
which  is  only  a  short  distance. 

Nothing  has  been  done."  Postal  brass  haU 
have  inspected  and  discussed.  Congressmen 
have  corresponded.  Pastm.ostcr  Hedlund  has 
pleaded  for  anything  that  approximated  ac- 
tion. The  old  post  office  still  has  to  do,  al- 
though Salt  Lake  City,  with  fewer  people 
than  Portland  had  in  1918,  has,  it  U  said, 
about  twice  Portland's  present  main  post  of- 
fice space. 

There  Is  an  Irritated  public  opinion  In 
Portland  reaching  the  end  of  patience  at)out 
a  main  post  office  that  is  less  than  half  big 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  present-day 
postal  business. 


McKellar  Acts  in  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TENNESSXX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Mc- 
Kellar Acts  in  Time,"  from  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  of  July  16,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M'KJOXAX    ACTS    IN    TIMS 

Thanks  to  Senator  McKzllai's  quick  ac- 
tion when  It  was  called  to  his  attention. 
Nashville's  city  authorities  are  given  a  week 
of  gr.ice  by  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  decide  what  to  do  about  the 
naval  separation  center  as  a  housing  project. 
At  the  Senator's  InsUtence,  the  Federal 
authority  discontinued  Its  removal  for  1 
week;  in  effect  "frose"  the  demolition  pro- 
gram.   Tbe  next  step  is  the  city's. 

The  Banner  hopes  that  this  week  will  not 
be  wasted.  It  should  be  used  to  solve  the 
untenable  situation  of  losing  housing  at  the 
very  moment  it  U  most  needed.  The  Idea 
of  forfeiting  exUtlng  faculties;  seeing  them 
scattered  to  the  four  winds,  is  bad  at  best. 
It  will  be  worse  If,  with  this  reprieve  granted 
through  Senator  McKklla«'s  Intervention, 
local  and  Federal  authorities  still  cannot  get 
together  on  a  feasible  plan.  ■ 

Nashville,  confronted  by  this  threatened 
worsening  of  the  housing  crisis,  appreciates 
the  senior  Senator's  efforts  In  Its  behalf,  and 
the  weight  attaching  to  those  efforts  when— 
despite  other  aopeals— the  housing  authority 
was  bent  on  pursuing  the  program  of  demoli- 
tion and  removal. 

Twice  In  as  many  days  did  Senator  McKil- 
LAB  emerge  as  the  able  spokesman  of  his 
constituents,  e  role  historically  his.  The 
other  Instance  was  in  both  Senate  and  Hotise 
approval  of  his  plans  for  two  TVA  dams.  ■ 
triumph  against  delay  In  the  Watauga  and 
South  Holston  projects  which  had  been  held 
up  by  the  war.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
funds  for  these  dams  were  added  to  the  TVA 
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appropriation  after  they  had  been  stricken 
from  tt  by  the  House:  an  instance  remindful 
of  the  aeries  of  past  fights,  led  by  Senator 
McKnxjkB.  for  adequate  appropriations. 

The  drmmstances  of  this  fight,  and  the 
licKellar  victory  for  it,  Illustrate  more  than 
that.  They  illustrate  the  transparent  mis- 
representation inTolTed  In  any  claim  ihat 
Bmator  McKxllab  is — or  has  been^— an 
•nemy  of  TVA.  The  facta  refute  that  chiirge, 
and  that  is  one  reason  that  the  Senator's 
political  enemies  stay  aa  far  from  facta  a« 
posaiblt. 


J 


Tlie   Polish   American   Coofress   Strikes 
at  YalU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
~the  PoU.'sh  American  ConRress.  a  patri- 
otic organization  representing  6.000.000 
Americans  of  Polish  origin,  has  long 
been  known  for  its  fight  for  Christian 
and  for  democratic  ideals. 

It  has  steadfastly  opposed  communism 
and  any  infiltration  of  any  "ism"  that 
^ould  gnaw  at  the  foundations  of  Amer- 
ica's free  Institutions. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  has 
long  contended  that  the  liberation  of  Po- 
land from  the  y6ke  of  communism  must 
come  before  the  objectives  for  which  we 
fought  this  war  have  been  won. 

The  Polish  American  Congress.  Just 
prior  to  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters in  Paris,  appealed  to  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes  for  a  revision  of  the  tragic 
mistakes  of  Yalta. 

/  Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek.  president, 
/pointed  out  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Byrnes  that 
without  a  complete  revision  of  the  Yalta 
decisions  there  was  no  more  chance  of 
rertorlng  freedom  of  Europe  than  there 
had  been  at  the  previous  conferences  of 
London,  Moscow,  and  Paris. 

As  was  so  well  pointed  out  in  that 
appeal  by  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  could  ever  have 
been  party  to  so  Ignoble  a  deal  as  was 
perpetrated  at  Yalta. 

The  Yalta  deal  was  made  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  Congress  or  the 
American  people.  It  is  one  of  the  crimes 
of  the  century,  for  which  this  adminis- 
tration will  have  to  answer  to  history, 
that  it  should  secretly  deal  friendly  Po- 
land Into  slavery. 

That  sincere  and  powerful  appeal 
iMdf  to  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  by  the 
FoUsh  American  Congress  is  as  follows: 

Polish  Amkuc&n  CoNcatss.  Inc., 

Chicago.  III..  June  11.  1946. 
Bon.  Jamxs  r.  Btenks, 

Secretttiy  of  State.  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Okas  Bia.  Btkmss:  The  Polish  American 
Congresa.  representing  6.000,000  American 
dtlzens.  submits  to  you.  prior  to  your  de- 
parture for  Paris  to  participate  In  the  Con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers,  the  foUowlns 
dsclaration: 

Unless  a  complete  reTision  of  the  Yalta  de- 
datons  take  place,  the  forthcoming  confer- 
ence m  Paris  will  have  no  more  chance  of 
•uoccas   In   restoring  Europe   to  its   prewar 


freedom   than   the  previous  conferences  of 
London.  Moscow,  and  Paris. 

The  Inability  of  the  western  democracies 
to  reach  an  understanding  with  totalitarian 
Riiasia  is  traceable  directly  to  Yalta  and  not 
to  any  situation  that  might  have  arisen  since 
th'«  termination  of  hostilities. 

Yalta  was  a  great  evil  and  no  good  can 
ever  come  out  of  evil. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  representa- 
tives of  an  enlightened  country,  where  a 
Cirll  War  was  fought  just  80  years  ago  to 
end  slavery,  would  be  a  party  to  so  Ignoble  a 
deal.  If  President  Roosevelt  were  in  robust 
health,  it  Is  more  than  likely  that  be  would 
have  had  the  physical  and  moral  strength 
to  refuse  to  sign  the  death  warrants  of  the 
free  nations  of  Europe.  That  it  gnawed  at 
his  conscience  is  recalled  by  this  statement 
made  upon  his  return  to  our  shores: 

"I  did  not  agree  with  all  of  it  by  any 
means." 

It  is  dangerous  to  maintain  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  t>ound  by  the  Yalta  decisions. 
In  the  light  of  all  legal  and  moral  concepts 
of  justice  and  international  law,  they  are 
absolutely  Illegal.  That  an  aggressor  nation 
was  permitted  to  sit  In  judgment  upon  Its 
own  acta  of  aggression  while  the  victims 
were  even  barred  from  presenting  their  case, 
is  without  precedent  in  history. 

Through  clever  political  maniptilatlon, 
Stalin  has  usurped  the  leadership  of  the 
world.  Encouraged  by  concessions  from 
American  statesmen,  he  has  dictated  as  he 
willed  from  Moscow  through  Teheran  and 
YalU. 

The  war  was  just  a  temporary  military 
success.  Our  war  aims  have  not  been 
achieved.  All  the  noble  work  begun  by 
President  Wilson  was  undone  at  Yalta. 
Nation  after  nation  set  free  after  the  first 
world  war  has  found  itself  enslaved  after 
the  second  world  war.  The  truth  is  that 
the  sectirlty  of  America  Is  now  in  the  gravest 
of  peril. 

One  of  the  terrible  errors  committed  at 
Yalta  is  the  tragedy  of  Poland.  Bereft  not 
only  of  the  territories  which  Russia  seized 
during  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1939  as 
Germany's  collaborator.  Poland  was  also 
bereft  of  even  any  semblance  of  freedom,  In 
what  was  left  of  that  coimtry.  by  the  dis- 
missal of  a  genuinely  democratic  constitu- 
tional Polish  Government  in  favor  of  an 
Illegal  Moscow-conceived  puppet  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  this  Communist  outfit  that  was 
formally  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
pending  the  elections,  slated  for  early  spring 
but  still  not  in  sight.  In  fact,  the  leaders 
of  Poland  today  are,  for  the  most  part,  not 
Polish  but  Russian  citizens. 

With  the  connivance  of  the  ustirpers,  Rus- 
sia has  stripped  Poland  of  the  little  machin- 
ery and  other  property  that  escaped  the 
devastation  of  war.  The  country,  for  whose 
territorial  Integrity,  England  and  France 
went  to  war.  today  lies  prostrate,  a  fourth  of 
her  population  destroyed.  6.000,000  children 
facing  starvation  and  others  being  pushed 
from  pillar  to  poet  by  the  lawless  elements 
in  control  with  the  help  of  Red  army 
bayonets. 

As  a  result  millions  of  loyal  Poles  In  exile 
are  afraid  to  come  home  to  this  land  of  terror. 
The  Polish  soldiers,  who  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  ail  nations,  including  that  of 
America,  prefer  to  go  anywhere  than  to 
Poland,  although  that  is  where  their  heart  Is. 
Thus  the  world  is  treated  to  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  of  having  an  army  that 
fought  and  bled  for  the  liberation  of  Its 
native  land  denied  the  precious  freedom  for 
which  It  sacrificed  so  much. 

In  view  of  Poland's  tragic  plight,  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  respectfully  submits  to 
you  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  Under  present  circumstances,  free  and 
democratic  elections  are  Inconceivable  In  a 
country  which  has  ceased  to  t>e  Independent. 
Free  elections  will  only  be  possible  when  the 
last  Russian  soldier  leaves  Poland  and  the 
Quisling  regime  is  recalled  to  Russia. 


(2)  The  so-called  Warsaw  Oovemcient 
has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  upon  w  ilch 
It  was  recognized.  It  was  this  fallur;  to 
abide  by  Its  pledges  that  prompted  the 
United  States  to  withhold  credits  to  Poland. 
We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  take  into  coisid- 
eratlon  the  necessity  for  the  withdraw:  1  of 
American  recognition  from  the  Warsaw  ])up- 
pet  government,  and  the  restoration  of  dip- 
lomatic status  to  the  legal  Polish  Gov  em- 
meant  now  in  exile  in  London,  until  the 
Poiisli  people,  through  honest  and  unfet- 
tered elections  held  under  strict  allied  con- 
trol, can  freely  express  themselves  as  to  heir 
choice  of  a  new  constitutional  government. 

(3)  We  call  upon  you  to  prevail  upot.  the 
English  Government  to  suspend  the  pro(:  osed 
demobilization  of  the  Polish  Army  units 
until  conditions,  both  in  Europe  and  Po-and, 
win  enable  them  to  return  to  a  free  and 
democratic  Poland. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  England  carrie  out 
its  threat  of  demobilization,  thi  homeless 
Polish  soldiers  are  entitled  to  our  help  if  only 
in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  by 
them  to  the  common  cause  of  freedom.  In 
view  of  America's  responsibility  for  the 
debacle  at  Yalta,  which  puts  these  Polish 
heroes  in  the  awkward  pxssition  they  are,  our 
country  should  either  offer  them  a  tenpo- 
rary  haven  or  else  permit  them  to  serve  as  a 
complete  Polish  unit  In  occupied  Europe 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  Yalta  decisions,  made  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  Congress  or  the 
American  people  and  In  direct  contradiction 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State?,  are 
not  binding  upon  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  American  Constitution  grarts  no 
one  the  right  to  sell  friendly  nations  into 
slavery  or  to  give  away  other  people's  lai  ds. 

(6)  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union's  failure  to 
live  up  to  all  the  pledges  of  Yalta  frees  the 
United  States  from  pny  legal  or  moral  obliga- 
tion to  abide  by  them.  It  is  a  maximum  of 
law  that  the  failure  to  perform  any  purt  of 
an  agreement  automatically  vitiates  the 
entire  agreement. 

(7)  The  repudiation  of  the  Yalta  corimlt- 
ments,  followed  by  the  institution  of  i*eme- 
dial  measures,  would  be  the  first  constructive 
step  toward  the  restoration  of  allied  Europe 
to  its  prewar  status. 

(8)  The  moral  and  political  recovery  of 
Europe  depends  upon  the  ellminatlcn  of 
aggression  where  it  began — in  Poland.  ■' 

(9)  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace,  we  urge 
you  to  press  openly  and  vigorously  for  the 
Immediate  removal  of  Soviet  troops,  puppet 
governments,  and  secret  police  from  Poland 
and  all  Soviet  occupied  countries. 

(10)  No  nation,  no  matter  how  big,  should 
be  exempt  from  obedience  to  moral  laws. 

For  the  Polish  American  Congress: 

Chables  Rozuarek.  President. 

Following  that  appeal  to  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes,  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Piorello 
H.  LaGuardia,  executive  director  of 
UNRRA. 

After  pointing  out  the  tragic  pliglit  of 
250.000  destitute  Poles — who  are  now  in 
Germany,  exclusive  jf  the  Russian  zone — 
President  Rozmarek  appealed  to  UNRRA 
to  reconsider  its  decision  to  deny  the  sup- 
port of  UNRRA  to  Poles  who  refuse  to  be 
repatriated. 

Mr.  Rozmarek  asked  that  a  committee 
of  Americans,  social  workers,  sociologists, 
and  experts,  flanked  by  a  group  of  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  who  command 
the  Polish  language  and  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  ramifications 
that  exist,  shoulc  be  named  to  work  'vith 
UNRRA  in  thoroughly  investigating  this 
whole  unhappy  story  and  render  an 
unbiased  report. 

The  pleas  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unhappy  Poles,  many  of  whom  fought 
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valiantly  alongside  the  rest  of  the  United 
Nations,  are  ciying  out  for  attention. 

If  the  high  principles  and  declarations 
of  the  United  Nations  pronounced  at 
Washington  on  January  1,  1942,  mean 
what  they  say,  then  our  Government 
must  lend  a  willing  ear  to  these  appeals. 
"We  must  see  that  the  aid  of  UNRRA  is 
not  denied  to  these  starving  people  for 
whom  It  was  intended.  Further  than 
that  we  must  exert  our  continuec.  efforts 
until  the  day  when  liberty  and  freedom 
come  again  to  the  people  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Rozmarek's  letter  to  UNRRA  fol- 

JtTLT  9.  1946. 
Hon.  FioHELio  H.  LaGu.\hdia. 

Executive  Director  of  UNRRA. 
Philadelph'a.  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  From  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  we  learn  with  deep  apprehension  that 
Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Morgan  has  issued  in- 
structions regarding  the  rescreenlng  of  714.- 
187  displaced  persons  now  under  the  care 
of  UNRRA. 

It  is  reported  that  nationals  of  the  United 
Nations  except  persecuted  persons,  who  re- 
fuse to  be  repatriated  will  lose  the  support 
offered  them  at  present  by  UNRRA. 

The  report  printed  In  the  New  York  Times 
July  1,  states:  "This  final  category  would  ap- 
pear to  cover  more  than  200,000  Poles,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  Catholics. '  Selected 
delegations  are  being  sent  to  Poland,  where 
they  are  being  properly  indoctrinated  and 
Intimidated  After  their  return  from  Poland, 
they  are  set  to  exert  another  kind  of  propa- 
ganda on  the  displaced  persons. 

The  new  regulation  violates  not  only  pre- 
vious policies  set  forth  by  UNRRA  but  also 
violates  every  principle  of  morality  and  Jus- 
tice. 

_  It  Is  not  necessary  to  repeat  at  this  time 
that  Poland  was  the  first  to  fight,  nor  to 
enumerate  the  contributions  made  by  the 
Poles  in  our  common  war  against  the  ene- 
mies of  democracy. 

It  19  evident  that  the  Polish  problem  in 
the  American  and  British  zones  of  occupa- 
tion is  being  treated  with  surprising  Indif- 
ference. It  seems  to  us  that  It  is  high  time 
that  a  group  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
be  appointed  for  a  thorough  investigation 
and  asked  to  report  to  tJNRRA,  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  to  our  people  on  the  situation 
In  which  250.000  Poles  find  themselves  at 
present  in  Germany,  exclusive  of  the  Rus- 
sian zone. 

A  committee  composed  of  American  social 
workers,  sociologists,  and  experts,  together 
with  a  group  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
who  command  tht  Polish  language  and  who 
are  familiar  with  the  psychological  back- 
ground of  the  Poles  and  know  the  political 
ramifications  now  so  acute  in  disturbing  the 
picture,  should  be  assisted  by  the  authorities 
of  UNRRA  and  by  our  Government  through 
the  military  administration  there,  in  gather- 
ing all  available  facts.  A  thorough  un- 
biased report  with  an  analysis  of  all  factors 
Involved,  with  eventual  recommendations, 
would  be  of  great  importance  and  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  will  be 
pleased  to  submit  further  suggestions  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  names  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  who  are  best  qualified  to  serve 
in  such  capacity. 

The  fate  of  250,000  destitute  people  con- 
stitutes a  major  problem. 

The  Polish  group  merits  special  attention 
and  understanding.  Their  fate  must  be 
completely  detached  from  present  political 
currents  both  Polish  and  International,  It 
Is  a  human  Interest  problem  that  admits 
only  one  bias,  namely,  humanity  and  friend- 
ship, understanding,  and  a  feeling  of  moral 
responsibility  for  their  unhappy  lot  and  their 
future. 


With  vhls  letter  I  simply  desire  to  interest 
you  In  this  matter  hoping  that  you  will  give 
It  further  thought  and  consideration. 

I  shall  be  at  your  service,  at  your  call,  to 
discuss  with  you  this  problem  In  detail, 
should  you  be  Inclined  to  act  on  our  re- 
quest. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  Rozmarek, 
President,  Polish  American  Congress. 
Inc. 


Independence  Day  Address  by  William 
E.  Leahy  and  Poem  by  John  Clagett 
Proctor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered on  July  4,  1946.  by  William  E. 
Leahy,  director  of  selective  service  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  before  the  Old- 
est Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  an  original  poem  by  John  Clag- 
ett  Proctor,  which  was  read  at  the  same 
occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  poem  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  or  wnXtAM  E.  LIAHT,  SELECTITE  SERV- 
ICE DMECTOR  or  THE  DISTRICT  Or  COLUMBIA 

It  Is  a  pleasure.  Indeed,  to  address  the 
Society  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  upon  this  the  occasion  of 
their  annual  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  I  hope  the  time  may  never  come  when 
this  Society  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the 
Capital  City  of  our  Nation  shall  fall  to  cele- 
brate this  day.  It  has  always  stood  out  In 
the  history  of  our  country  as  sacred,  as  the 
birthday  of  our  independence.  It  has  stood 
out,  too.  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as 
one  date  which  can  never  be  erased  from 
the  memorial  of  tremendous  hvunan  events; 
as  a  beacon  dale,  upon  which  an  enraged 
and  an  embattled  people  set  down  in  defini- 
tive terms  their  formal  declaration  to  be  free, 
and  then  boldly  specified  the  reasons  they 
assigned  for  that  resolute  and  that  revolu- 
tionary determination. 

No  single  act  by  any  other  people  or  na- 
tion has  ever  produced  upon  the  history  of 
the  world  such  a  profound  and  such  a  bene- 
ficial result.  That  declaration  by  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  of  their  Independence  was 
made  solemnly  and  eloquently  and  only 
after  matured  and  considered  deliberation. 
Not  one  of  the  actors  in  that  historic  drama 
could  possibly  have  foreseen  the  stupendous 
potentialities  which  Inhered  In  the  action 
they  had  just  proposed.  Conceding  their 
exceptional  ability  and  the  essentially  sur- 
passing capacity  of  those  engaged  In  the 
venture,  granting  to  them  qualities  of  superb 
and  exemplary  leadership,  unequaled  as  con- 
temporaneously existing  before  or  since 
among  the  English  speaking  peoples  of  the 
earth  there  still  appears  no  satisfying  expla- 
nation for  their  transcendent  vision  and  re- 
straint, for  the  supernal  Inspiration  which 
they  breathed  Into  the  concept  of  their  pro- 
jected experiment,  save  In  the  assistance 
which  they  must  have  received  from  the 
God  upon  whom  they  called  for  help  and  In 
whose  guidance  they  so  confidently  placed 
their  trust. 

Occasionally,  very  occasionally,  the  tide  of 
time  summons  up  from  Infinity  and  casU 


upon  the  shores  of  some  state  or  people  • 
collective  group  of  superior  minds,  extended 
In  the  wide  horizon  of  their  comprehension 
and  Incomparable  In  their  broad  grasp  of 
vast  and  enormous  problems.  Occasionally, 
too,  but  only  occasionally,  the  same  kindly 
providence,  which  shapes  the  destinies  of 
nations,  in  the  abundance  of  Its  beneficence 
and  wisdom,  Infuses  Into  the  souls  of  such  a 
collective  group  a  genuine  passion  for  true 
patriotism  and  unae^flah  leiulershlp,  which 
eschews  politics  and.  driving  forward  for  the 
good  of  all.  puu  that  good  above  self-inter- 
est and.  so,  unselfishly  creates  for  man  an 
era  of  good  will  on  earth. 

Of  such  was  that  coterie  of  men  who  guided 
the  Colonies  In  those  early  days,  when  the 
liberty  which  they  had  so  earnestly  devised 
in  theory  as  the  goal  of  their  prodigious  am- 
bition developed  In  fact  to  fruition  and 
achievement  only  after  years  of  bloodshed 
and  sorrow.  They  knew  the  worth  of  liberty 
because  they  had  lived  In  the  hardship  of 
its  denial.  They  knew  what  freedom  meant 
because  they  had  experienced  the  sting  of 
Its  deprivation  They  knew  the  reality  of 
spiritual  value.  Further  living  in  servile  sub- 
jection to  the  arbitrary  will  and  under  the 
capricious  mandates  of  a  foreign  prince  was 
Intolerable  to  them. 

They  were  men  of  Intense  realism.  They 
were  Irrepressible  Individualists.  They  had  to 
ue.  Whatever  security  they  enjoyed,  even  to 
the  right  to  live  at  all.  they  had  wrung  from 
primeval  forests  in  the  log  cabin  of  the 
settler  pioneer  and  In  fields  which  had  never 
felt  the  touch  of  cultivation  before.  They 
maintained  that  security  against  the  Indian, 
the  elements,  and  enemies  contending 
against  them  for  supremacy  and  power. 
They  knew  what  security  meant  to  life  and 
to  person.  They  knew,  too,  what  the  right 
to  own  property  meant  and  to  be  safe  in  its 
posttstion.  They  learned  that  knowledge  In 
the  inexorable  experience  of  acquisition  in 
the  first  instance  and  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuous struggle  to  preserve  It  thereafter. 

Worth  then  was  measured  by  willingness 
to  work  and  one's  Industry  In  the  community 
where  he  lived.     The  population  was  rural. 
Excessive  or  Intensive  urbanization  was  un- 
known.   Salvation  lay  in  one's  personal.  In- 
dividual   ingenuity    to    make    himself    self- 
sufficient,   qualifiedly   at   least,    and    In   his 
aptitude  to  solve  personally  the  accustomed 
difllculties  which  beset  him  at  every  hand. 
No    mass    or    government    aid    sapped    the 
strength  of  his  persistent  Individuality.    He 
did  not  expect  it.    He  had  never  thought  of 
asking  for  it.    He  believed  himself  best  gov- 
erned when  he  was  least  governed.    He  would 
have  considered  government  proflers  of  as- 
sistance generally  In  the  ordinary  problems 
of  his  every -day  life  an  affront  to  hU  sturdy 
self-reliance    and    his    Justifiably    personal 
pride.    He  desired  and  asked  most  that  he  be 
let  alore;  to  work  out  his  own  life  and  master 
hU  own  adversities.    Of  hU  government  he 
sought  only  the  protection  and  guaranty  of 
those  rights  to  life,  property,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  (4  happiness  within  the  law  which 
are  so  fundamental  and  Inalienable  to  any 
man  worthy  of  the  name  and  In  any  station 
that,  to  attain  them,  he  will  suffer  any  hard- 
ship and.  to  maintain  them  against  aggres- 
sion, he  will  gladly  die.  In  preference  to  their 
surrender   or   destruction.     Such   were    the 
grass  roots  from  which  grew  that  generation 
of  stalwart  patriots   who  rang  the  bell  In 
Philadelphia   that   first  July  the  4th.  rang 
It  till  its  resonant  voice  grew  hoarse,  when 
Its  resounding  shell  finally  cracked  under  the 
repeated  Impact  of  Its  clanging  tongue,  de- 
fiantly proclaiming  to  t^e  world  that  decla- 
ration of  their  independence.     Out  of  such 
loins   came   that   group   of   men   who   pro- 
nounced  the  death   sentence  forever   upon 
foreign    rtUe    In    these    United    SUtes     of 

America.  

At    no   other   time   or   pUce    In    recorded 
chronicles   can   one   find   leadership   of    the 
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ence  m  Pmrla  will  have  no  more  cliance  of 
•uoGMs  In  rMtoring  Burop«  to  lU  prewar 


last  Ruaslan  soldier  leaves  Poland  and  the 
Quisling  regime  is  recalled  to  R\issia. 


The  pleas  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unhappy  Poles,  many  of  whom  fought 
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qualltj  which  existed  then  In  the  Colonies. 
There  was  a  mtnimunn.  surpnslngly  ao,  of 
emotional    motl\'atton    in    Its    exercise.     It« 
action  was  detached,  objectlTe,  and  deliber- 
fttc.     The  very  coldness  of  the  cutting  and 
IsclslTe  resolution  of  that  leadership  should 
have   warned   the   Imperial   British  Oortra- 
ment  of  the  InTlnclblllty  of  the  movement 
which  It  saw  that  leadership  had  just  set  on 
foot.     It  was  not.  as  some  choee  to  style  It. 
the  spasmodic  outburst  of  hotheaded  revolt 
on  the  part  of  a  scattered  few      Neither  was 
that  leadership  the  obtrusive,  tumid,  preten- 
tious demagoguery  of  blatant  political  adven- 
turers  whose   zeal    -vould   subside   to   disap- 
pearance before  a  regiment  of  lobster  backs 
or  the    hreat  of  royal  condemnation.     It  was 
an     unrelenting,     unremitting     leadership, 
aroused  and  dynamic  In  a  mighty,  powerftil. 
overwhelming  cause.    It  was  a  leadership  of 
stark  rnnvictlon  In  the  rectltixle  and  justice 
of  that  caxise.    It  was  a  leadership  of  resigna- 
tion even  to  the  loas  of  all  earthly  poesessiona 
cwnid  and  of  life  Itself,  if  the  need  ahould 
so   Arise,   with   every   danger    carefully    and 
intelligently  appraised  and  with  no  delusions 
■■  to  ease  In  attaining  the  victory  which  all 
knew  must  be  won.     It  was  the  leadership 
of  willing  sacrifice  and  incessant  toil;  of  vigor 
in   prosecuting   the   war  against  discoiirage- 
m«nt  and  threatening  defeat:   of  consunt. 
vnfaUlng.  untiring,  and  indefatigable  energy: 
•Iwaya  aiert.   never   despairing      It   was   the 
moat  magnificent   exhibition   of   uncompro- 
"«»««"g  leadership  in  ao  inspired  and  Insplr- 
Inf  spiritual  cause  that  human  history  has 
ever  itnown  or  that  heaven  in  its  mercy  has 
ever  bestowed  upon  any  nation  the  right  to 
boast  of.     It  was  the  leadership  of  ideal  pa- 
triotism.    And  it  gave  to  the  world  the  stim- 
ulating example  of  what  man  can  do  when 
man  Is  made  free:  of  what  heights  be  can 
reach  when  untrammeled   by  subjection  to 
Injustice    and    unhampered    by    the    bizarre 
tbeorlea  of  the  charlatan,  the  despotism  of 
th*  tyrmnt  and  the  dictator,  or  the  doctri- 
naire pronouncements  of  the  dreamer  and 
the  fanatic.     It  put  into  the  bread  on  the 
tahle  of  the  family  of  nations  a  new  leaven. 
It  vitalUed  an  old  and  imperious  philosophy 
of  colonization  and  exploitation  of  man  with 
a  new  and  astonishing  principle.    It  ener- 
gised   succeeding    generations    to    a    better 
raalisatlon  of  that  convincing  Impulse  which 
htA  animated  and  cemented  the  united  front 
of  the  Colonies.     It  was  always  a  pillar  of 
fire  at  night  and  a  cloud  by  day  to  all  the 
colonists,  especially   In   the   hours  of   their 
darkest  depression.    To  them  It  was  the  trust 
of  their  faith  and  the  faith  of  their  trust. 
It  produced  the  surpassing  greatness  and  the 
tmpoatng  majesty  of  Washington.    It  made 
tmmortal  that  heroic  resistance  on  top  of  the 
gently  rising  slopes  of   Bunker   Hill,   when 
untrained  farmers  performed  that  feat  which 
Booa  believed  possible  of  them,  when,  with 
their  powder  and  shot  used  up.  they  stood  on 
the  fire  step  to  slug  It  Jut  with  musket  butt 
against  the  bayonets  of  the  finest  troops  Eng- 
land  could   send    into   battle.    Somehow  it 
covered  bloody  feet  with  leather  and  clothed 
half-froaen    bodies.    Sonwhow    it  ^d    balf- 
•tar\'ed  recruits  and  saw  througlr  and  pre- 
vented disaster   in   that   terrible   winter   at 
Vallcx  Forge.     It  nursed  t>ack  to  complacency 
the   ominous  mutiny   of   1781.    It   marched 
Ured  and  ragged  and  weary  regiments  over 
thousands    of    miles,    through     mud    and 
Mmaaps  and  heat  and  cold,  until  finally  at 
Torktown,  m  an  irresistible  resurgence  of  the 
nnctlty  of  their  crusade,  it  led  to  victory  a 
triumphant  grmy  along  the  parade  groiud  of 
eternal  glory. 

And  then  when  maladjustment  followed 
Tlctory,  when  inexperience  in  the  ways  of 
imlon  and  unltec  action  flamed  into  inter- 
state Jealousies  and  commercial  feuds,  when 
the  ftill  fruit  >f  their  struggle  was  threat- 
ened in  loss  to  thosi  who  had  endured  so 
much  to  attain  It,  that  leadership  went  to 
work  again.  Again  it  brought  Itself  to  bear 
upon  the  Texlng  problems  which  in  peace 


were  tearing  apart  that  unity  of  the  colonies 
which  had  been  their  preservation  during  the 
war.  It  threw  its  whole  weight  agaliut  those 
problems;  and  against  that  weight  those 
problems  first  bent  and  then  broke.  And 
out  of  the  silence  and  the  secrecy  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  out  of  Its  genius 
and  its  devotion  to  country,  out  of  the  con- 
summate mass  wisdom  and  the  sterling,  dis- 
interested patriotism  of  its  delegates  in  rep- 
resentation, there  came  a  new  and  totally 
dllTerent  but  a  nobler  conception  of  human 
government  than  the  world  had  ever  known. 
That  Convention  gave  to  man  the  grandest 
instrument  ever  struck  off  at  any  one  time 
by  the  hand  of  man.  It  gave  to  man  the 
most  perfect  shield  for  his  protection  ever 
wrought  by  the  mind  of  man,  and  for  the 
protection  of  hL>  fundamental  liberties  and 
his  inalienable  rights,  so  consistent  with  bis 
appropriate  dignity  and  so  conforming  to 
the  end  for  which  be  was  created  at  all.  It 
gave  him  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people.  It  gave  him  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtea. 

And  now,  as  we  foregather,  let  us  take 
renewed  strength  from  an  examination  of 
that  leadership.  Above  us  hover  dark  clouds 
heavily,  of  doubt,  distress,  and  vexation.  We, 
too,  find  ourselves  harassed  by  the  intricacies 
of  readjustment  which  the  complexities  of  a 
global  war  and  Its  consequent  disturbance 
have  aggravated  In  the  related  complexities 
of  our  urban  and  Industrial  civlliiuition. 
New  Ideologies  are  forging  themselves  In  our 
country  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  our 
Constitution  or  the  soul  of  our  Nation.  Their 
adherents  are  vocal  and  busy.  They  en- 
trench upon  fanaticism.  The  success  cf  their 
accomplishment  lies  much  In  the  unrest  of 
which  they  take  great  advantag*  and  in  prej- 
udices which  they  raise  and  upon  which  they 
thrive.  Tliese  ideologies  are  so  foreign  to  our 
traditions  and  our  ways  of  life  that  their 
teachings  are  inherently  unacceptable.  The 
opposition  is  diametric.  The  combat  is 
mortal  Both  cannot  exist  together.  One  or 
the  other  must  fall  These  who  profess  be- 
lief In  these  ideologies  and  allegiance  to  their 
doctrines  have  a  right  to  their  belief  and 
their  allegiance.  Our  Constitution  has 
pledged  to  them  the  freedom  of  speech;  and 
so  they  may  proclaim  publicly  their  convic- 
tions and  attempt  by  persuasion  to  win  to 
themselves  and  away  from  the  grandeur  of 
our  traditions  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of 
our  people.  These  ideologies  deny  to  others 
that  same  right.  But  we  In  this  country  who 
cannot  and  will  never  ac<rept  their  teachings 
have  an  equal  right  to  spesK.  Nay.  we  have 
a  consuming  and  imescapable  obligation  as 
American  citizens  to  speak,  and  strongly,  and 
now,  and  persistently,  and  continually  against 
the  advocates  of  any  and  every  dogma  and 
theory,  economic  or  governmental,  who  ap- 
peal loudly  to  the  rights  we  readily  secure 
to  them  only  maliciously  to  destroy  those 
very  rights  once  they  achieve  power. 

As  Americans  our  duty  is  constant.  It  is 
clear.  While  we  have  an  ounce  of  strength 
left  in  the  framework  of  our  flesh  and  blood 
to  resist,  we  must  resist,  powerfully  and 
alertly,  every  proposition  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens which  employs  deceit  and  hypocrisy  and 
falsehood  as  artifices  In  order  ultimately 
and  purposely  to  strike  down  and  destroy 
those  magnificent  pillars  in  the  temple  of 
our  governmental  structure  which  svistain 
the  roof  of  freedom  and  liberty  over  our 
heads.  No  InaMenable  human  ris?bt  or  funda- 
mental guaranty  of  our  llt)erties  which  we 
won  only  after  years  of  indescribable  strug- 
gle shall  be  swapped  off  or  lost  to  us  in 
trade  for  a  promised  economic  advantage. 
We  know  that  ills  exist.  We  feel  them.  We 
don't  like  them.  We  want  to  be  rid  of 
them.  W^  know,  too,  they  are  phazes,  grow- 
ing pains  in  the  process  of  readjustment  to 
economic  stability  in  a  world  which  has  been 
torn  asunder  by  a  total  fratricidal  war  in 
the  family  of  so-called  civilized  nations. 
But  we  will  take  care  of  thotie  ills  in  our 


own  Anglo-Saxon  way,  as  we  have  always 
done,  as  free  men  in  a  free  country.  And 
no  alien  philosophies  of  government  or  eco- 
nomics which  have  produced  nothing  but 
constant  and  recurring  revolutions  through 
the  centuries  will  be  made  acceptable  as  a 
choice  elixir  or  cure-all  electuary  for  our 
present  complaints.  With  most  of  thf  na- 
tions of  the  world  still  weak  on  their  feet 
and  with  their  bones  and  ribs  still  shewing 
through  the  skin  in  the  stark  starvation  of 
their  peoples,  with  their  bodies  without 
clothes  enough  even  to  cover  their  nakec^ness, 
let  alone  to  keep  them  warm.  It  appcctrs  rath- 
er an  ironic  time  for  anyone  to  square  away 
for  present  domination  of  oiu  cherished 
traditions  unless  he  is  prepared  to  hi:  be- 
low the  belt  We  must  let  this  t;  known  and 
without  qualification.  The  civilization  and 
the  government  which  did  more  to  save 
whatever  is  left  of  this  world  as  a  decent 
place  to  live  in  at  all  was  our  civilization 
and  our  Government,  the  civilization  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  And  we  are  going  to  analyze  and 
check  carefully  any  alien  chaffering  in  the 
market  place  of  the  world  for  such  precious 
merchandise  as  our  fundamental  and  in- 
alienable rights,  as  we  conceived  them  and 
fought  for  them,  to  see  to  It  that  the  bar- 
gain offered  for  their  surrender  and  def;truc- 
tion  does  not  run  foul  of  Anglo-Saxon  no- 
tions of  false  weights  and  measures.  It  is 
time  for  all  of  us  Americans  to  remember  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  It 
is  time  for  us  all  just  to  quit  letting  George 
do  It. 

No  more  appropriate  text  could  be  quoted 
today  thar  an  entry  made  by  Major  General 
Heath  In  his  diary  which  I  will  conclude  by 
reading.  He  made  It  when  ^he  liberties  we 
have  enjoyed  so  long  that  perhaps  their 
blessings  are  not  fully  appreciated  were  hang- 
ing Ln  an  uncertain  balance.  The  emotion 
which  pierced  his  heart  spontaneously  burst 
forth  in  the  language  which  he  wrote: 

"November  25.  1779:  The  troops  were  mov- 
ing to  theii  different  places  of  cantonment: 
many  of  the  soldiers  (as  fine  men  a.<:  ever 
stood  In  shoes )  were  marched  barefooted  over 
the  hard  frosen  ground,  and  with  an  as- 
tonishing patience.  Remember  these  things, 
ye  Americans,  in  future  times!" 

IT    WX    JUST    COTTLD    HAVB    BEEN    THERE 

(By  John  Clagett  Proctor) 
I  would  like  to  have  been  present — 

O,  what  an  inspiration! 
At  the  birth  of  this  Republic — 

The  founding  of  our  Nation; 
To  have  beard  that  wondrous  motion 

Made  by  Richard  Henry  Lee: 
"That  these  United   Colonies 

Ought  to  indeperCent  be." 

I  would  like  to  have  been  present. 

To  have  heard  read  the  report 
Of  that  eminent  committee,  '' 

In  plain  words,  none  could  distort; 
Composed  of  men  like  Jefiferson, 

Franklin,  Sherman,  Livingston, 
John  Adams — all  defendable — 

Patriotic— ev'ry  one. 

I  would  like  to  have  "leen  present. 

At  that  wonderful  event. 
To  have  listened  to  the  speakers 

And  have  heard  the  argximent. 
To  have  joined  the  rejoicing 

When  the  verdict  was  announced — 
Passed  by  overwhelming  numbers, 

Most  decisive  and  pronounced. 

I  would  like  to  have  been  present, 

I  would  like  to  have  been  there. 
When  they  signed  the  Declaration — 

Document  beyond  compare! 
To  have  noted  the  expressions 

Of  those  celebrated  men. 
Caring  naught  for  consequences 

As  each  took  in  band  the  pen. 
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responsibility  for  their  unhappy  lot  and  tneu" 
future. 


time  summons  up  from  infinity  and  casU 


chronicles   can  one   find   leadership   oi    me 
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I  would  like  to  have  been  present, 

To  have  heard  them  call  the  roll. 
Bee  them  sign  that  sacred  parchment^ 

Now   the  world's  most   famous  scroll  I 
To  have  heard  the  comments  offered 

As  each  autographed  his  name. 
That  either  meant  tliat  they   might   hang 

Or  have  immortal  fame. 

I  would  like  to  have  been  present. 

And  have  seen  the  crowd  outside, 
Who  most  anxiously  awaited 

What  the  Congress  would  decide — 
The  Intense,  suppressed  emotion. 

Which  each  one  must  have  betrayed, 
Wondering  if  final  action. 

After  all,  would  be  delayed. 

I  would  like  to  have  been  present. 

And  have  heard  the  bell  proclaim 
Liberty  for  all  our  country. 

In  the  Great  Jehovah's  name; 
How  really  great  it  must  have  been. 

With  the  throng  in  ecstasy — 
Enraptured  by  the  gladsome  nev?8. 

That  America  was  free! 

I  would  like  to  have  been  present. 

To  have  helped  to  swell  the  din, 
That  was  made  by  our  forefathers 

When  they  ushered  freedom  in; 
"Twould  have  been  worth  all  the  millions— 

All  the  wealth  stored  everywhere. 
If  we  all  could  have  been  present — 

If  we  just  could  have  been  there! 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
the  Oldest  InhabiUnts,  July  4,  1946. 


The  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  18  (leqislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Let's  Not  Destroy  Our  Bounty," 
published  in  the  Denver  Post  of  July  11, 
1946,  and  written  by  *he  editor.  Palmer 
Hoyt.  I  hope  the  conferees  on  the  OPA 
legislation  will  consider  the  editorial 
before  they  reach  a  linal  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

^         LET'S  NOT  DESTROY  OTTR  BOUNTT 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  warns  con- 
sumers: "Eat  meat  while  you  can  get  it. 
There  will  be  plenty  now  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
it  won't  last."  And  it  looks  as  though  meat- 
himgry  America  is  going  on  a  costly  carnivo- 
rous binge.  If  we  awaken  with  a  hang-over  a 
couple  of  months  hence  we  can  blame  It  on 
contradiction  of  the  oracles. 

No  one  may  gainsay  that  the  oracles  were 
confusing.  We  had,  on  the  one  side,  Ches- 
ter Bowles  predicting  that  if  OPA  were  scut- 
tled there  would  be  a  short-lived  period  of 
plenty,  with  meat  at  skyrocketed  prices. 
On  the  other  side,  we  had  spokesmen  of  the 
cattle  and  meat  Industry  assuring  us  that, 
with  the  end  of  OPA.  the  meat  supply  would 
return  to  normal  at  prices  somewhere  between 
the  fictiUous  ceilings  and  the  then-prevaUing 
black-market  figure. 

But  Wednesday  we  cast  aside  the  crystal 
ball,  for  the  future  was  upon  us.  It  came  in 
the  shape  of  a  Chicago  stockyard  quotation 
on  beef — 123  a  hundred  pounds,  the  highest 
In  history,  vrith  the  probability  that  It  might 
soon  go  to  $30.    A  trader  said: 
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•There  is  nothing  in  sight  to  stop  it. 
These  current  high  receipts  will  peter  out  be- 
fore long,  llostly  they're  stock  which  have 
been  held  back  for  the  last  couple  of  months 
In  expectation  of  higher  prices.  When 
they're  gone — hang  onto  your  hats!" 

Alarming  as  cvurent  *'eef  quotations  are, 
veflected  in  prices  of  SI  and  more  a  pound  for 
meat  in  the  Denver  'etaii  market,  even  more 
serious  is  the  specter  of  severe  shortage  this 
fall  and  winter  when  the  present  splurge  is 
over. 

The  American  Meat  Institute  and  spokes- 
men of  the  cattle  industry  have  argued  that 
with  removal  of  OPA  controls  prices  would 
spurt  temporarily  bvt  would  return  to  rea- 
sonable levels  as  supply  increased  m  normal 
channels.  The  whole  logic  of  this  argument 
depended  qp  the  supply  factor. 

Now,  there  is  great  doubt  that  adequate 
supply  can  be  attained  This  doubt  is  ex- 
pres.sed  not  only  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  by  stockyard  traciers  who  have  a 
sharp  knowledge  of  such  market  factors. 

The  implication  that  without  controls 
meat  will  remain  at  present  infiated  prices  or 
higher  is  shocking  to  consumers.  It  raises 
serious  questions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate's  action  Tuesday  in  exempting  meat 
from  the  bill  to  resurrect  or.i\. 

Since  this  continuing  shortage  of  meat 
is  the  nub  of  the  entite  situation,  it  is  well 
to  mention  a  matter  which  has  received  too 
little  consideration — the  cereal  policy  of  the 
Truman  administration  and.  in  particular, 
the  exporting  of  great  quantities  of  grain 
abroad,  to  the  deUlment  of  our  domestic 
welfare. 

This  is  a  subject  conftised  by  humanitar- 
ian emotion.  But.  let  us  make  this  clear: 
What  is  to  be  criticized  is  not  the  succor  of 
starving  people,  rather  it  is  the  ill-advised 
impairment  of  our  own  national  economy. 

We  Americans  are  a  nation  of  flefh-eaters. 
Grain  is  essential  to  the  production  of  cattle 
and  poultry.  The  conscription  of  a  great 
portion  of  our  wheat  and  corn  for  export  to 
Europe  and  Asia  has  worked  ine%'itably  to  cut 
down  the  supply  of  meat,  poxiltry,  and  eggs 
essential  to  our  diet. 

Beyond  the  immediate  picture,  the  short- 
age of  grain  resulting  from  our  foreign  relief 
policy  has  meant  the  uneconomical  market- 
ing of  unfattened  cattle:  it  has  meant  the 
butchering  of  breeding  stock  and  of  dairy 
herds  for  which  feed  was  inadequate;  it  has 
meant  the  slaughter  of  our  poultry  fioclts. 

In  the  light  of  this  immediate  impairment 
of  the  national  diet  and  more  especially  of 
long-range  effects  on  our  husbandry,  one 
must  wonder  If  the  cereal  policy  has  lieen 
well  considered.  The  shortage  of  meat  and 
poultry  which  seems  inevitable  this  fall  arid 
winter  may  at  last  bring  this  issue  to  a  head. 
By  then,  however,  it  may  well  be  too  late. 
The  time  to  reconsider  is  now  while  we  still 
have  our  rich  grain  harvest. 

Let  us  recognize  that  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy is  an  integrated  whole;  that  it  cannot  be 
disrupted  in  any  element  without  creating 
serious  imbalances,  as  in  the  meat  crisis. 

Let  us  share  our  bounty,  but  let  us  not  de- 
stroy it. 


Resolation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speakeri  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Includ* 
the  following  resolution: 


Whereas  the  administration  In  Washington 
has  for  10  long  years  made  a  political  foot- 
ball of  social  security,  and  with  false  propa- 
ganda deceived  the  people  into  believing  this 
problem  Is  solved;  and 

Wherees  hunger  does  not  wait  while  elec- 
tions are  won  or  lost,  and  people  are  suffer- 
ing under  the  present  wholly  inadequate 
system:  and 

Whereas  the  funds  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  expended  in  building  up  a 
gigantic  bureaucracy  at  the  expense  of  the 
needy:  TTierefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  memt»crs  of  the 
Towusend  Clubs  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  go  on 
record  as  demanding  that  a  real  scciai-secu- 
rlty  program  be  enacted  immediately  for  all 
citizens  incapable  of  earning  a  living  be- 
cause of  Hi  health;  all  citiaen  mothers  with 
dependent  children;  all  citizens  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  60  years;  all  this  is  a 
matter  of  right  and  without  a  degrading 
"means"  test:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress be  notified  of  our  demands  and  that 
this  program  be  a  national  iiisurance  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  National 
Government. 

Stars  Fkhnes, 
President.  Kalamazoo  Towiuend  Club  So.  1. 

Ladba  Hiss, 
President.  Kalamazoo  Townsend  Club  No.  9. 

Rot  Vandenbexo. 
President,  Kalamazoo  Townsend  Club  No.  4. 

Kau^mazoo,  Mich.,  July  IS.  1946. 


Political  Ethics  and  Liberalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "Political  Ethics  and  Liberalism." 
delivered  by  me  on  Jime  30  before  the 
Cleveland  Park  Congregational  Church, 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  filling  a  pulpit  is 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  for  me,  espe- 
cially since  I  have  become  a  politician,  al- 
though when  a  member  of  the  University 
faculty  I  occasionally  spoke  at  a  church 
service.  I  have  been  somewhat  hesitant 
about  doing  it  since  I  have  been  in  politics, 
because  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  poli- 
ticians are  subject  to  suspicion  and  ques- 
tioning as  far  as  their  motives  are  concerned 
when  they  make  speeches  on  religious  sub- 
jects. I  think  that  is  a  very  sad  commen- 
tary but  nevertheless  a  true  one. 

I  as  one  politician  take  my  religious  obli- 
gations too  seriously  to  want  to  do  anything 
which  would  reflect  upon  any  pulpit  in 
which  I  appear.  However,  on  this  occasion 
I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  t>ecause  my 
subject  is  sufficiently  close  to  politics  to  re- 
lieve me  of  any  charge  that  I  am  seeking  to 
discuss  a  religious  issue  for  political  pur- 
poses. What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  discuss  a 
political  issue  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
religlotis  implications.  Thus.  I  have  chosen 
as  my  subject  Political  Ethics  and  Liberalism. 

The  other  morning  during  breakfast  with 
my  family,  I  was  telling  them  about  thi* 
church -speaking  assignment  whereupon  my 
UtUe  10-year-old  daughter.  Amy.  looked  up 
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at  me  vith  a  twinkle  In  ber  eye  and  said, 
"Daddy,  does  preaching  go  along  with  politics 
too?"  Apparently,  the  too.  even  at  her  age, 
haa  caught  the  public  notion  that  religion 
and  p>olUics  should  not  be  oxlzed. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  happen  to  share  the 
▼lew  that  there  la  a  need  for  more  religion  In 
politics  and  less  polttlcs  in  religion.  I  be- 
lieve that  under  our  form  of  government  It 
Is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the  church 
and  the  state  be  kept  separate.  Howcvef,  I 
also  believe  just  as  strongly  that  the  spiritual 
values  of  Christian  ethics  and  political  ethics 
should  be  considered  as  being  absolutely 
Inseparable. 

I  was  quite  surprised  a  few  weeks  ago 
about  the  reactions  which  I  received  from 
a  speech  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
In  connection  with  the  debate  on  the  mini- 
mum-wage bill.  I  disruesed  the  desirability 
of  establishing  by  law  n  decent  minimum 
wa^e  from  the  standpoint  of  the  spiritual 
values  Inherent  in  the  Issue.  My  speech 
for  a  minimum  wage  was  given  under  the 
general  text.  "Olve  us  this  day  our  dally 
bread"  I  endeavored  In  that  speech  to 
point  out  the  very  close  relationship  between 
spiritual  values  and  the  economic  problems 
facing  our  country.  The  reactions  to  the 
speech  In  and  out  of  the  Senate  were  ex- 
ceedlnely  Interesting.  Many  Senators  came 
to  me  and  expressed  complete  approval  of  the 
approach  which  I  had  made  to  the  problem 
and  also  expressed  the  wish  that  more  social 
and  economic  issues,  when  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  would  be  discussed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  principles  of  the  social 
and  Christian  ethics  Involved  In  them. 

The  most  Interesting  reaction  came  from 
the  church  periodicals  in  the  country.  Many 
of  the  church  periodicals  gave  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  speech  including  editori- 
als on  It  and  the  reprinting  of  substantial 
excerpts  from  It.  I  think  it  Is  very  inter- 
esting that  such  a  speech  should  receive  that 
type  of  attention  from  the  church  periodi- 
cals. Why  did  they  pay  attention  to  It? 
Was  It  because  of  the  contents  of  the  speech? 
I  doubt  It.  Rather.  I  think  a  very  signifi- 
cant commentary  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Inci- 
dent, namely,  that  the  church  periodicals 
recognized  that  It  is  a  bit  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary that  any  social  and  economic  Issue  in- 
volved in  legislation  should  be  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
the  standpoint  of  Its  spiritual  values  and  Its 
ethical  facets. 

Out  of  such  Incidents  as  that  along  with 
many  other  experiences  which  I  am  having 
In  connection  wUh  my  service  In  the  Senate, 
I  tell  you  frankly  that  there  Is  a  great  need 
In  the  country  for  relating  spiritual  values  to 
political  ethics. 

I  don't  Intend  to  give  you  a  definition  of 
liberalism  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  each 
of  you  because  I  happen  to  be  one  who  shares 
the  view  that  liberalism  cannot  be  defined 
except  In  terms  of  specific  Issues.  Neither 
can  liberalism  be  defined  or  applied  In  Ameri- 
can political  life  except  in  terms  of  Its  rela- 
tion to  political  ethics.      * 

Let  me  put  It  this  way:  One  of  the  objec- 
tives, for  example,  of  a  liberal  government 
Is  to  protect  the  economic  weak  from  the 
exploitation  of  the  economic  strong  and  to 
do  It  within  a  private-property  economy. 
That  type  of  deflnitlon  is  similar  to  the  one 
which  Lincoln  used  when  he  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  government  is 
to  promote  the  "grefttest  good  for  the  greatest 
ijumtier"'  and  to  do  it  within  the  framework 
of  our  American  economic  system.  When 
we  take  that  approach  to  the  definition  of 
llt>erallsm.  then  we  must  think  in  terms  of 
specific  Issues  and  test  our  liberalism  by  our 
Totes  on  those  Issues. 

The  liberal  fights  abusive  power  and  he 
Ights  transgressions  upon  basic  rights  and 
freedoms  which  are  guaranteed  to  us  in  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights,  whether  those  abxises 
are  practiced  by  labor  or  by  employers  or  by 
any  other  pressure  group  within  otir  country. 


We  have  In  public  lUe  today  some  men 
who  profess  to  be  liberals  who  are  saying  in 
public  speeches  these  days  that  those  of  us 
who  stand  for  great  pieces  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic legislation  which  seek  to  protect  the 
economic  weak  from  the  exploitation  of  the 
economic  strong  are  not  liberals  at  all,  that 
we  are  authoritarians.  I  want  to  point  out 
that,  of  course,  one  cannot  protect  these 
basic  freedoms  and  liberties  to  which  I  have 
alluded  unless  one  does  it  In  terms  of  specific 
legislation. 

When  I  say  that  liberalism  can  be  defined 
only  in  terms  of  specific  Issues  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  great  revolution  that  is  taking 
place  throughout  the  world  today  in  the 
thinking  of  men  and  women.  All  the  gov- 
ernments, including  our  Government  of 
democracy,  are  being  tested  by.  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  according  to  the  test  of  whether 
or  not  those  governments  practice  their  pro- 
fessed principles  of  political  ethics.  Our 
Government  is  being  scrutinized  not  only  by 
many  minority  groups  within  our  land  but 
by  the  people  of  many  races  the  globe  around 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  well-known  dif- 
ferences between  the  promises  set  forth  In 
our  Bill  of  Rights  insofar  as  protecting  the 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  are 
concerned,  and  the  practices  of  our  Govern- 
ment In  effectuating  those  rights.  Too  many 
of  our  officials  Of  Government,  too  many  of 
of  our  politicians,  have  records  which  show 
a  marked  difference  between  talk  and  prac- 
tice. Too  many  of  them  in  talk  profess  to 
support  sound  principles  6t  political  ethics 
but  In  administration  and  votes  demonstrate 
a  political  hypocrisy. 

In  the  struggle  and  conflicts  between  and 
among  the  various  political  ideologies  which 
today  characterize  the  revolution  In  the 
thinking  of  men  and  women  throughout 
the  world  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  in  this  country  that  the  strength  of 
American  democracy  Is  to  be  found  primarily 
In  the  fact  that  our  Constitution  and  Its 
Bill  of  Rights  are  premised  upon  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Individual  to  the  state,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual 
above  the  state  and  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  without  domination  by  the  state. 

Or  to  put  It  another  way.  our  form  of 
government  has  been  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attaining  the  political  Ideal  of  having 
the  state  function  as  the  servant  of  the 
people  and  not  Its  master  That  principle 
of  individual  liberty  Is  being  challenged 
throughout  the  world  today.  It  is  being 
challenged  in  America,  If  it  is  to  survive, 
and  I  say  It  must  survive  no  matter  what 
sacrifices  we  may  bt  called  upon  to  make 
tn  order  to  save  It;  but  if  It  is  to  survive, 
we  must  bring  about  the  union  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution  and  our  practices 
in  carrying  out  those  principles.  We  must 
substitute  a  union  of  political  and  Christian 
ethics  for  the  political  hypocrisies  that  char- 
acterize the  record  of  so  many  politicians. 
On  this  point  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  great  teaching  of  Rousseau  when  he 
said.  •'Those  who  would  treat  politics  and 
morality  apart  will  never  understand  the  one 
or  the  other."  On  the  basis  of  my  observa- 
tion of  men  in  high  political  positions  in 
this  country.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  there 
is  too  great  a  tendency  in  America  In  this 
dark  hour  of  our  history  for  politicians  to 
try  to  separate  politics  and  morality. 

Permit  me  to  quote  one  more  little  Jewel 
of  thought — at  least  I  consider  it  a  very 
precious  thought.  I  refer  to  that  historic 
sentence  In  President  Hayes*  Inaugural  ad- 
dress when  he  said.  "He  serves  his  party  best 
who  serves  the  country  best." 

The  quotations  from  Rousseau  and  Hayes 
are  not  only  great  statements  of  political 
ethics — they  enunciate  great  principles  of 
statesmanship.  I  think  that  U  we  are  to 
solve  the  many  conflicting  problems  that 
are  plaguing  us  these  days  we  must  return 
to  basic  ethical  principles.    However,  that  Is 


much  easier  said  than  done.  Part  of  the 
difficulty  Is  to  be  found  in  the  psychological 
escapes  from  reality  being  Indulged  in  by  so 
many  of  our  citizens.  If  we  are  to  remain 
a  free  people,  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the 
liberal  principles  to  which  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  is  entitled  under  our  free  gov- 
ernment then  we,  as  a  people,  must  be  more 
willing  to  support  those  principles  when  we 
find  them  maintained  in  the  record  of  any  of 
our  politicians. 

You  cannot  escape  your  responsibilities 
as  voters  because  In  a  very  real  sense  you  are 
the  government.  You  cannot  escape  those 
responsibilities,  either  by  wishful  thinking, 
which  is  one  of  the  escape  mechanisms  so 
predominant  In  public  opinion  today,  nor  by 
passing  the  buck  to  your  politicians.  These 
two  great  American  psychological  pastimes, 
of  wishful  thinking  and  passing  the  buck, 
must  be  laid  aside  by  the  individual  citizen. 
These  are'tlmes  which  call  upon  us  for  sacri- 
fices as  great  as  many  of  the  sacrifices  made 
during  the  war.  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
make  those  sacrifices,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  subordinate  our  selfish  economic  inter- 
ests as  Individuals  to  the  greater  Interest  of 
the  general  welfare,  we  are  headed  right  Into 
some  very  serious  political  storms  In  this 
country. 

To  understand  my  point  of  view  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  citizens  to 
his  government  I  wish  to  put  it  this  way: 
It  is  Important  that  the  American  people 
recognize  that  our  form  of  government  can 
protect  their  rights  only  so  long  as  they 
keep  It  strong  and  effective.  Representative 
government  Is  not  a  machine  that  works 
automatically.  It  Is  but  a  set  of  rules  and 
principles  which  the  people,  by  their  own 
consent,  have  decreed  shall  be  binding  upon 
their  own  conduct.  These  principles  can- 
not work  unless  they  are  administered  by 
men  and  women  respoiisive  to  the  will  of 
the  voters  who  elected  them.  If  the  people 
relax  their  vigilance,  they  may  lose  the 
fruits  of  democracy  which  promote  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  with- 
in the  framework  of  our  private-property 
economy. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  point  in 
making  this  speech  to  you  as  free  citizens. 
This  Government  Is  yours  and  what  is  made 
of  it  is  up  to  you  In  a  very  real  sense  you  are 
the  Government  and  what  happens  In  your 
Government  on  an  ethical  plane  Is  going  to 
be  determined  in  the  last  analysis  largely 
by  your  standards  of  political  ethics  and  not 
by  the  ethics  alone  of  the  politicians  whom 
you  elect  to  office.  I  like  to  think  of  this 
last-mentioned  observation  in  connection 
with  a  comment  which  a  very  wise  lawyer, 
now  dead,  but  at  the  time  of  the  incident 
which  I  shall  lefer  to,  one  of  the  most  revered 
members  of  the  Oregon  bar,  made  to  mie. 

I  remember  that  I  was  at  an  Oregon  State 
Bar  Convention  and  was  concerning  mysell 
with  the  contents  of  a  report  on  unethical 
practice  of  the  law.  As  you  know  we  have  in 
the  legal  profession,  as  in  every  other  pro- 
fession— in  fact  as  In  every  organization  of 
human  beings— those  who  do  not  always  live 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  ethics.  Irt  my  con- 
versation with  this  grand  old  man  of  the 
Oregon  bar  I  was  expressing  the  hope  that 
we  could  proceed  more  rapidly  than  I  thought 
we  were  proceeding  at  the  time.  In  cleaning 
out  t)l  the  bar  those  lawyers  who  were  guilty 
of  unethical  conduct.  With  a  twinkle  In  his 
eyes  this  wise  old  laviryer  said  to  me.  "Don't 
forget.  Wayne,  there  would  never  be  a  crooked 
lawyer  If  there  were  not  crooked  clients." 
Of  course,  he  did  not  mean  to  excuse  un- 
ethical conduct  within  my  profession  but  he 
did  mean  to  point  dut  an  unanswerable  truth. 

Thus  with  politics.  There  would  not  be 
any  crooked  politicians  if  140,000,000  Ameri- 
can people  would  always  recognize  that  po- 
litical ethics  are  of  first  importance  in  politi- 
cal leadership.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
voters  overlook  questionable  ethics  on  the 
part  of  politicians  if  those  politicians  serve 
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well  the  selfish  economic  interests  of  the 
group  to  which  the  voter  belongs.  I  regret 
to  have  to  say  it  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
truth  Is  that  too  many  voters  judge  the  serv- 
ices of  a  politician  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic bacon  that  he  Is  able  to  obtain  for 
his  State.  That  Is  not  my  conception  of  what 
Is  Involved  in  representing  the  interests  of 
my  State  and  of  my  Nation  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

When  I  refer  to  the  great  unrest  that  char- 
acterizes the  people  of  the  world  today  I 
would  stress  that  basis  to  the  unrest  Is  the 
uncertainty  and  perplexity  in  the  thinking  of 
the  people  as  to  social  values  and  ethical 
standards.  Not  only  is  time  marching  on  but 
social  movements  too  are  marching  on.  The 
peoples  of  the  world  are  going  to  march  on 
with  or  without  us  and  history  will  pass  us 
by  unless  we  In  this  country  will  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  great  ethical  standards  basic 
in  the  protection  of  human  rights  as  guar- 
anteed in  our  American  Bill  of  Rights.  This 
great  social  movement  in  the  world  will  pass 
us  by  unless  we  keep  in  step  with  it 

In  what  economic  framework  would  I  seek 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  liberal  gov- 
ernment? I  Insist  that  if  it  is  to  be  done 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  dignity  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual  It  must  be  done 
within  the  framework  of  our  private  property 
economy.  I  insist  further  that  this  last  part 
of  my  suggestion  as  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  objectives  of  a 
liberal  representative  government  Is  just  as 
important  as  the  first  part  because  in  my 
judgment  it  marks  the  line  of  demarcation 
and  distinction  between  political  liberals,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  classify  myself  as  one, 
as  contrasted,  on  the  other  hand,  with  polit- 
ical leftists. 

There  are  many  followers  of  various  schools 
of  political  ideology  In  this  country  who 
have  much  to  say  about  protecting  the  eco- 
nomic weak  from  the  exploitation  of  the 
economic  strong  but  they  propose  to  do  it 
not  through  a  private-property  economy  but 
through  a  State  economy.  There  are  many 
people  in  this  country,  particularly  the  polit- 
ical opponents  of  liberals,  who  would  at- 
tempt to  pin  upon  every  political  liberal  the 
label  of  political  leftist.  I  hope  that  none  of 
you  in  this  congregation  will  ever  forget  the 
great  difference  between  the  two. 

To  the  contrary  the  leftist  does  not  recog- 
nize that  the  State  would  be  the  servant  and 
not  the  master  but  he  would  make  the  State 
the  master  of  the  individual  by  seeking  to 
use  government  as  an  instrumentality  for  dic- 
tating and  regimenting  the  entire  economy 
of  the  country  Irrespective  of  the  effects  of 
any  given  program  upon  the  civil  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  individual. 

One  of  the  great  tests  of  statesmanship 
today,  as  I  see  It.  is  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween too  little  Government  on  the  one  hand 
and  too  much  Government  on  the  other;  to 
strike  a  balance  which  will  protect  the  weak 
from  the  strong  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve Lhe  basic  political,  civil,  and  property 
rights  of  the  individual.  In  striking^that 
balance  we  cannot,  at  least  we  should  not, 
Ignore  ethical  and  spiritual  values  because 
I  venture  the  suggestion  that  whenever  we 
take  a  political  course  of  action  that  does  not 
stem  from  the  roots  of  healthy  ethics  that 
particular  political  piant  will  wither  and  die. 

As  a  teacher  I  used  to  carry  on  many  dis- 
cussions with  my  students  about  the  ethics 
of  government,  or,  rather,  the  various  types 
of  political  ethics  which  we  see.  from  time  to 
time.  manifes^.ed  by  government  officials. 
Many  of  my  students  expressed  an  ambition 
to  eventually  enter  into  politics.  At  that 
time  I  had  no'  the  slightest  idea  I  would 
ever  be  in  politics  so  I  am  afraid  I  was  a  bit 
long  on  advice. 

However,  among  the  various  bits  of  advice 
which  I  used  to  give  in  those  discussions  I 
always  emphasized  one  principle  over  and 
over  again.  I  used  to  insist  on  the  point  of 
view  that  if  we  are  going  to  make  democratic 


government  in  this  country  really  function 
In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  its 
Bill  of  Rights  then  our  office  holders  should 
stand  toi  principle  and  not  for  reelection. 
By  that  I  meant  then,  and  mean  now.  that 
an  officeholder  should  reach  bis  decisions 
and  cast  his  votes  on  the  basis  of  the  princi- 
ples and  ethics  Involved  In  a  given  problem 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship 
of  his  official  action  on  a  given  Issue  to  bis 
chances  lor  reelection.  This  is  a  pretty  fun- 
damental principle  if  we  are  to  make  repre- 
sentative government  attain  Its  trut  objec- 
tives In  this  country. 

One  cannot  sit  In  a  seat  in  the  Dnited 
States  Senate  and  observe  the  functions  of 
men  in  high  office  without  being  saddened, 
as  I  am,  time  and  time  again  by  men  r~bo 
demonstrate  they  are  motivated  more  by  a 
desire  for  reelection  than  by  a  desire  to  do 
the  right  thing  by  standing  for  principle. 
The  fact  that  so  many  politicians  so  conduct 
themselves  is  not  so  much  their  fault  as  It  Is 
yours.  I  can  prove  It  to  you  by  just  letting 
you  read  my  mall.  It  Is  very  disappointing 
to  me  to  see  how  frequently  voters  are  will- 
ing to  ask  their  elected  officials  to  vote  for 
something  because  it  will  help  the  constitu- 
tnt's  selfish  interest  although  the  request 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  welfare  of  the 
general  public.  When  I  reply  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  Involved  I  am  fre- 
quently met  with  the  criticism  that  I  am 
too  idealistic  and  that  my  primary  job  is  to 
serve  the  economic  interests  of  those  who 
elected  me  to  office. 

I  am  greatly  surprised  at  how  brazen  some 
groups  are  in  their  demands  for  support  of 
their  economic  wishes  irrespective  of  the 
ethics  involved.  Th'!ir  political  pressure  is 
tremendous  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  not 
effective.  When  I  reply  with  the  Information 
that  I  shall  vote  contrary  to  their  request  I 
frequently  receive  letters  that  should  arrive 
In  asbestos  envelopes.  Usually  their  argu- 
ment is  to  this  effec»  •  "We  supported  you  in 
the  last  election  but  we  shall  not  support  you 
next  time  unless  such  and  such  is  the  course 
of  your  conduct."  To  such  letters  I  reply, 
and  there  are  many  in  Oregon  who  can  pro- 
duce the  written  e^'ldence,  My  obligation 
as  a  Senator  is  to  do  what  I  told  the  voters 
of  Oregon  I  would  do  before  they  sent  me 
to  the  Senate,  namely,  exercise  an  independ- 
ence of  judgment  on  the  basis  of  facts  and 
evidence  as  I  find  them  on  each  issue  and 
then  be  perfectly  willing  to  tell  you  why  I 
so  voted;  but  never  to  yield  to  pressure."  I 
recognize  that  standing  for  such  ethical  prin- 
ciples may  not  be .  a  good  political  course 
insofar  as  reelection  is  concerned.  However, 
being  politic  is  not  one  of  my  weaknesses. 
At  least  1  have  yet  to  bear  a  critic  so  accuse 
me.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  that  criticism  is 
ever  made  of  me.  with  justification,  evidence 
will  then  also  exist  that  I  will  have  lost  sight 
of,  or,  at  least  have  done  u  little  t>ackslld- 
ing  in  regard  to  my  conception  of  the  stand- 
ards of  political  ethics  which  a  man  should 
live  up  to  if  he  is  to  keep  faith  with  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  his  office. 

Yes;  liberalism  In  politics,  I  think,  is  based 
on  good  ethics.  It  is  synonymous  with  the 
rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 
It  is  premised  upon  great  social  values.  It  is 
intertwined  with  the  principles  and  teach- 
ings of  Christian  ethics.  I  would  point  out 
that  unless  there  is  a  greater  recognition  in 
American  politics  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
values  to  which  I  have  alluded  In  this  talk  it 
is  going  to  be  more  and  more  difficult  to 
maintain  our  Republic  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  of  human  rights  as  set  forth  In  our 
Constitution.  Those  who  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  a  stronger  and  suonger  Govern- 
ment control  over  our  economy  are  going  to 
win  out  unless  American  citizens  as  Indi- 
viduals insist  upon  statesmanship  in  this 
country  based  upon  the  social  and  ethical 
values  for  which  I  am  pleading  today. 

It  is  pure  political  hypocrisy  for  politicians 
to  Ulk  about  political  ethics  unless  they  are 


willing  to  demonstrate  what  they  mean  by 
tbem  In  relation  to  special  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. The  main  point  that  I  want  to  stress 
this  morning  is  that  the  political  ethics  of 
the  political  liberal  can  be  observed  and 
tested  in  the  laboratory  of  American  politi- 
cal science.  I  say  that  because  the  political 
liberal  Is  not  only  a  realist,  but  he  is  an  objfc- 
tivist.  He  is  perfectly  willing  to  stan*  up 
and  be  counted  on  social  and  economic  issues. 
He  is  willing  to  practice  as  well  as  preacb  ' 
ethics.  For  the  past  year  we  have  had  be- 
fore us  tn  the  Senate  a  affries  of  great  social 
and  economic  issues  each  one  of  which  I  have 
felt  should  be  analyzed  In  accordance  with  its 
ethical  implications  as  well  as  Its  social  and 
economic  implications. 

I  shall  pass  over  ve.-^  quickly  the  ethics  of 
the  minimum-wage  legislation.  However.  In 
passing  over  it  I  would  point  out  to  you  that 
we  cannot  separate  ■  ur  economic  obligations 
to  society  from  our  ethical  obligations. 

Members  of  the  Senate  cannot  justify  prac- 
ticing their  Christian  ethics  on  Sunday  and 
then  on  Monday  voting  egalnst  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  individual  as  Involved  in  such 
legislation.  We  rhould  not  overlook  the  fsct 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people,  the 
common  men  and  women  of  America,  are  now 
collecting  dividends  on  170  years  of  free  edu- 
cation In  this  country.  They  are  enlightened 
to  a  degree  of  understanding  about  political, 
economic,  and  social  problems  not  equalled 
by  any  other  people  on  earth.  Great  num- 
bers of  them  are  as  well  Informed  as  the  lead- 
ers of  industry  and  business.  Hence,  as  a 
stanch  supporter  of  our  private-property 
economy.  I  urge  every  businessman  In  Amer- 
ica to  reoogiiize  that  our  people  as  a  pecple 
are  going  to  insist  that  their  Government  lul- 
cn  its  obligation  In  seeing  to  It  that  mini- 
mum standards  are  set  up  so  as  to  assure 
a  decent  standard  of  living  for  all  of  our 
people.  There  Is  no  escaping  the  sound 
ethics  of  a  fair  minimum-wage  bill  which 
seeks  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
that  Is,  a  standard  of  living  of  health  and 
decency  for  all  of  our  people  rather  than  for 
just  a  privileged  few. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  when  I 
talk  in  terms  "f  the  social  revolution  that  is 
going  on  In  this  coimtry.  as  I  am  only  talking 
in  terms  of  that  type  of  social  revolution  con- 
sonant with  government  by  law  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitutional  objectives 
of  democratic  government. 

I  would  point  out  we  can  no  more  stem 
the  tide  of  the  march  of  free  people  Insist- 
ing upon  equality  of  economic  opportunity 
and  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  them- 
selves and  tbelr  children  than  we  can  turn 
back  the  events  of  history  Itself.  This  great 
social  demand  for  a  fuller  life  and  a  more 
decent  living  Is  taking  the  form  of  an  in- 
escapable social  phenomenon.  It  is  certain 
to  manliest  Itself  in  political  action  and  thus 
politicians  motivated  by  reactionary  selflsh- 
ne£s.  who  are  seeking  to  block  such  iKiclal 
objectives  by  various  political  strategies,  are 
certain,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  be  swept 
aside.  Thus  I  say  that  if  we,  as  a  great  Chris- 
tian nation,  are  to  put  into  practice  the  the- 
ories of  Christian  ethics  we  must  harness  to- 
gether in  a  cooperative  team  our  principles 
of  ethics  and  our  principles  of  a  private-prop- 
erty economy. 

Closely  related  to  minimum-wage  legisla- 
tion Is  another  great  piece  of  liberal  legis- 
lation: that  of  full  employment.  I  hope  ycu 
will  not  fool  yourself  mto  thinking  that  the 
economy  of  this  country  can  withstand  an- 
other business  cycle  of  boom  and  bust.  As 
I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of  cur 
pecple  are  going  to  accept  another  depression 
with  Its  period  of  mass  unemployment.  They 
know  that  it  is  not  necessary  If  leaders  of 
business,  labor,  and  government  plan  now  to 
meet  the  dangers  of  depression  by  adopting 
fair  and  effective  full-employment  legisla- 
tion. As  I  have  made  clear  in  my  speeches 
on  this  subject  In  the  SenaU.  that  legisla- 
tion must  be  operated  within  the  framework 
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of  a  prlvatP-prop«rty  economy  In  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  a  totalitarian  govern- 
mental economy.  But  the  point  I  want  to 
■tresfl  here  la  that  I  am  convinced  that  the 
people  are  going  to  InsUt  that  there  Is  an 
ethical  reaponslblllty  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  them  from  the  cruelties  of 
the  eaiiy  thirties  when  millions  of  ovir  bread- 
earners  saw  their  families  suffer  because  a 
biMliMSs  depression  made  It  Impossible  for 
them  to  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  their 
dally  bread. 

Our  people  do  not  want  the  Government 
to  take  over  our  economy  In  any  socialistic 
or  communistic  endeavor  to  avoid  depres- 
sion. They,  however,  do  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  private  Industry  to 
the  end  of  seeing  to  It  that  the  resources  of 
government  are  used  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  through  private-property  channels,  lu 
an  endeavor  to  p»  event  mass  unemployment 
should  we  once  again  (ace  that  economic  dan- 
ger In  this  country.  If  we  are  really  headed 
toward  another  boom  and  bust  period  I  am 
sure  that  no  politician  will  survive  the  wrath 
of  the  people  If  his  record  shows  that  It  Is  a 
record  which  promoted  rather  than  sought  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a  boom  and  bust 
cycle.  Inherent  In  such  legislation  as  the 
full  employmer>  legislation  Is  the  sound  prin- 
ciple of  ethics  from  which  we  cannot  escape. 
luuneljr,  we  are  In  fact  our  brother's  keeper. 

Tbcr*  are  many  other  Issues  Involving 
pieces  of  so-called  liberal  legi&lation  that  I 
wUb  time  permitted  me  to  discuss.  Let  me 
mention  one  or  two  more. 

The  record  on  them  by  this  Congress  has 
been  made.  It  Is  my  position  that  votes  of 
the  politicians  on  these  Issues  helped  draw 
the  line  between  reactionaries  and  liberals. 
Take,  for  example,  the  ls.su€  Involving  fair 
employment  practice.  ^Ije  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  this  legislation  so  far  as  ethical 
standards  are  concerned  are  rooted  In  Chris- 
tian ethics.  The  Christian  principle  that  all 
men  are  equal  In  the  sight  of  God  is  Inherent 
In  the  basic  foundation  of  this  legislation. 
But  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples to  justify  the  ethical  soundness  of  this 
legislation.  It  seeks  only  to  put  Into  prcc- 
tlce  the  principles  of  the  American  BUI  of 
Rights.  Surely  no  one  can  square  the  Amer- 
ican Bill  of  RlghU  with  the  principles  of 
Intolerance  on  which  Is  based  economic  dis- 
crimination against  fellow  American  citizens 
because  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Closely  related  to  the  FEPC  legislation  Is 
the  antlpoll  tax  legislation.  Oh,  yes.  many 
people  in  Oregon  have  written  to  me  and  said 
In  effect.  "Why  are  you  Involving  yourself  In 
the  PKPC  and  antlpoll  tax  fights?  Those 
Issues  aren't  Important  In  Oregon.  Why 
don't  you  devote  your  time  to  Oregon  prob- 
lems?" Such  letters  raise  questions  which 
In  my  opinion  are  of  great  Importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  political  ethics. 

Assuming  that  we  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lems cf  race  discrimination  In  Oregon  the 
Inescapable  facts  are  that  we  do  have  such 
prcblems  in  serious  proportions  In  our  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  Those  problems  are  im- 
porUnt  to  America.  Unless  we  solve  them 
our  body  politic  Is  certain  to  find  Itself  In 
the  not  too  distant  future  In  a  very  un- 
healthy condition.  I  consider  It  my  clear 
political  duty  as  your  representative  In  the 
Senate  to  devote  some  of  my  attention  to 
this  great  social  Issue  involved  In  the  FEPC 
and  anttpoll-tax  bills. 

I  think  we  need  to  do  a  little  rereading 
of  our  ^Imerlcan  history.  Many  f>eople  who 
writ*  metn  criticism  of  the  part  I  am  playing 
In  the  FtPC  and  antlpoll-tax  fight  need  to 
go  back  to  the  great  constitutional  debates 
at  the  time  our  Constitution  Itself  was  draft- 
ed and  adopt.?d  They  need  to  recognize  that 
one  of  the  underlying  theories  of  our  found- 
ing fathers  was  that  a -United  States  Senator 
was  not  to  function  as  a  Senator  for  bis 
State  but  as  a  Senator  for  his  cotintry  from 
his  State.  Right  there  on  that  point  is  to 
be  found  a  very  Important  principle  of  politi- 
cal etiilcs  In  America,  lost  sight  of  too  fre- 


quently by  those  who  would  like  to  make  a 
Senator  their  chore  boy.  I  am  happy  to 
perform  as  many  services  for  Individuals 
and  groups  In  Oregon  as  I  can  even  though 
those  services  constitute  a  heavy  charge  upon 
my  time  and  even  though  those  services  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  benefit  primarily  to  a 
relatively  few  Individuals  compared  with  the 
total  population  of  the  State.  However.  I 
consider  that  my  primary  obligation  Is  to  all 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  all 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Further,  I  consider  It  from  the  standpoint 
of  political  ethlc&  and  responsibilities  my 
clear  duty  to  serve  my  country  In  accordance 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  our  form 
of  government  as  set  out  In  Its  Constitution 
and  Its  Bin  of  Rights.  Sometimes  such  serv- 
ice Is  bound  to  bring  me  Into  conflict  with 
prevailing  public  opinion  on  a  given  issue  at 
a  particular  time. 

From  the  standpoint  of  political  ethics  and 
duty  I  do  not  consider  that  I  can  Justify 
voting  for  and  supporting  legislation  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  a 
Gallup-pol]  approach  to  that  legislation.  It 
Is  very  Important  that  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon  and  the  Nation  of  any  Issue; 
but.  If  after  giving  consideration  to  those 
wishes  and  all  the  facts  and  evidence,  I 
honestly  believe  that  any  particular  demand 
for  legislation  by  the  public  is  contrary  to 
ouf  Constitution,  then  I  believe  It  my  solemn 
duty  to  live  up  to  my  oath  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution. 

At  this  very  time  I  am  being  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  many  people  in  Oregon  because 
I  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  hysteria  which 
has  dominated  public  thinking  In  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  few  weeks  Insofar  as 
labor  legislation  Is  concerned.  I  have  re- 
fused to  vote  for  certain  legislation  even 
though  I  know  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
in  a  spirit  of  hysteria  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  willing  to  waive  some  of  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  In  order  to 
accomplish  certain  temporary  economic 
aims.  I  have  refused  to  support  legislation 
that  would  wreak  revenge  upon  one  part 
of  our  body  politic  because  I  know  that  In 
the  long  run  such  legislation  will  not  pro- 
mote the  common  good. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with  me  on  the 
merits  of  the  legislation  which  I  have  been 
discussing  but  I  do  ask  you  to  examine  the 
ethical  standards  that  I  am  applying  In  con- 
sidering that  legislation.  I  am  asking  you 
to  remember  that  as  we  face  such  problems 
as  those  Involved  in  the  FEPC  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  upon  us.  Many  people  are 
looking  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  practice 
our  principles,  as  expressed  by  us  over  and 
over  again,  that  in  this  country  we  stand  for 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all;  that  we  stand 
for  nondiscrimination  among  our  citizens 
Insofar  as  race,  color,  and  creed  are  concerned. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Atlantic  City 
where  I  attended  the  great  international 
Rotary  Convention.  I  heard  representatives 
of  China,  India,  France,  and  other  countries 
kindly  but  poignantly  twit  the  American 
delegates  on  the  race  question.  As  one  rep- 
resentative of  a  foreign  land  pointed  out, 
"In  my  country  we  live  nondiscrimination. 
We  would  that  you  would  too." 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  stress  the  point  that 
dark  as  the  hour  Is  the  hope  of  both  domestic 
and  International  stability  rests  primarily 
with  you— with  all  of  us — 140,000,000  of  ua.^ 

During  the.  next  decade  It  Is  going  to  be 
up  to  us  to  determine  whether  our  Govern- 
ment, which,  after  all  is  operated  only  by 
mere  men.  Is  going  to  be  one  of  a  people  who 
place  spiritual  values  In  the  field  of  politics 
above  selfish  Interests. 

I  am  confident  that  once,  as  a  people,  we 
tmderstand  the  type  of  statesmanship  that 
Is  called  for  in  meeting  this  great  test,  our 
people  and  oiu  politicians  will  practice  aa 
well  aa  preach  the  ethical  principle  basic  to 
the  American  Bill  of  Rights. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  Connecticat  De- 
partment of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  GEEUN 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  GEELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing five  resolutions  which  were  unan- 
imously adopted  at  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  department  encampment.  De- 
partment of  Connecticut  of  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  re- 
cently held  in  Bridgeport.  Conn.: 
Resolution  31 

Whereas  veterans  who  are  inducted  into 
training  either  on  apprenticeships  or  on  Job 
training  under  Public  Law  346  or  16  are  not 
covered  by  Government  allowances  In  the 
event  of  injuries  sustained  In  the  course  of 
such  training:  and 

Whereas  the  expenses  for  doctors'  bills  and 
hospitalization  are  borne  by  the  private  In- 
surance companies  which  cover  private  em- 
ployers under  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion acts;  and 

Whereas,  furthermore,  the  private  Insur- 
ance companies  are  obligated  to  pay  these 
veterans  only  for  one-half  the  wages  paid  by 
the  private  employer;  and 

Whereas  the  subsistence  allowances  of  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  cease  when  training  Is  In* 
terrupted;   and 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  nondisabled  vet- 
erans, they  may  only  apply  for  30  days'  an- 
nual or  sick  leave,  and  in  the  case  of  dis- 
abled veterans,  they  may  apply  for  up  to  9D 
days'  annual  or  sick  leave;  and 

Whereas  ft  is  our  belief  that  there  must 
be  between  three  and  four  thousand  veter- 
ans who  arc  at  present  victims  of  occupa- 
tional hazards  while  training  In  programs 
approved  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  some  of  them  may  even  be  Injured  tc 
such  an  extent  that  they  may  be  totally  In- 
capacitated for  work  In  the  future;  and 

Whereas  It  is  felt  that  an  unjust  penal'.y 
Is  imposed  on  this  class  of  veterans  who.^  in 
some  cases,  have  left  higher  paying  Jobs,  bi?- 
cause  of  their  Initiative  and  ambition  ;n 
trying  to  acquire  higher  skills  which  are  so 
badly  needed  today  In  the  entire  Nation;  It 
Is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  appropriate  action  be  taken 
and  that  adequate  legislation  be  enacted  to 
amend  existing  laws  in  order  to  properly  pro- 
vide necessary  financial  and  medical  protec- 
tion to  veterans  taking  training  under  PuJ- 
lic  Laws  346  and  16,  who  are  injured  In  the 
course  of  such  training,  in  that  measure  or 
those  measures  deemed  necessary  and  ade- 
quate by  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  t'le 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Resolution  24 
Whereas  there  exists  In  the  files  of  tne 
Housing  Authority  ot  the  city  of  Brldgept  rt 
better  than  2.400  applications  for  homes  by 
honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World  War 
U;  and 

Whereas  an  analysis  of  the  incomes  of  these 
veterans,  who  are  desperately  in  need  of  hous- 
ing. Indicates  that  they  can  afford  to  pay 
no  more  than  $45  per  month  rent  either  for 
rental  purposes  or  combination  of  charges  lor 
the  purchase  of  a  home;  and 

Whereas  better  than  65  percent  of  th«jse 
veterans  have  at  least  one  growing  child  at 
the  present  time;  and 

Whereas  they  are  living  doubled- up 
throughout  the  entire  area,  net  only  in  pri- 
vate homes,  but  in  the  3.P00  units  of  pub- 
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lie  housing  in  Bridgeport,  and  this  situation 
is  similar  throughout  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  the  housing  situation  in  and 
about  all  congested  areas  within  the  State  of 
Connecticut  Is  similar  to  that  which  exists 
in  said  city  of  Bridgeport;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate,  vhe  Wagner-EUender-Taft  bill,  which 
bill  provides  such  means  to  construct  homes 
and  houses  for  veterans  and  their  families: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  State  Encampment  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  endorse  the 
following  resolution: 

That  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
Congressmen  representing  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and 

That  said  Congressmen  be  Instructed  to 
insist  upon  the  Immediate  passage  of  the 
same  Wagner-EUender-Taft  bill  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and 

That  a  copy  of  said  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  National  Encampment  for  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
therein,  and 

That  the  Congressmen  be  instructed  to  re- 
quest a  change  of  the  limlUtlon  of  $1,000  per 
room  which  is  Imposed  In  said  bill  to  con- 
form with  the  locality  of  said  homes  that  are 
to  be  constructed;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  all  efforts  should  be  made 
to  aid  the  GI  who  will  not  be  ready  for  home 
ownership  for  the  next  5  or  10  years,  hut  who 
represents  85  percent  of  the  total  discharged 
veterans  und  who  must  have  immediate  shel- 
ter at  a  r»  nt  he  can  afford  to  pay  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  average  Income  of  the  dis- 
charged veteran  of  World  War  II  In  this 
State  averages  less  than  $45  per  week;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congressmen  be  In- 
structed to  pass  said  law  immediately  in  or- 
der to  provide  low-cost  public  housing  in 
Connecticut,  constructing  housing  units  siif- 
ficient  to  meet  the  needs  as  reported  by  the 
War  Department;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  said  Congressmen  be  in- 
structed  to  demand  permanent  homes  of  the 
low-cost  housing  type  with  modem  con- 
veniences. In  lieu  of  temporary  structures 
which  Is  not  a  fair  compensation  for  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  GI  in  World  War  II,  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  If  Congress  faUs  to  act  In 
approving  a  bill  for  housing  for  the  GI,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  urged 
to  use  his  emergency  powers  to  construct  and 
buUd  permanent  homes  fo;  veterans  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  defense  workers  obtained 
homes  during  World  War  II. 


Resolution  15 

Whereas  war  surphis  commodities  are  being 
distributed  from  various  centers  of  which 
there  are  none  in  the  State  of  Connecticut; 
and 

Whereas  veterans  priority  rights  in  the  pur- 
chase of  such  commodities  are  prejudiced  by 
the  unavailabUlty  of  such  commodities  and 
the  Information  and  sales  of  the  same  by  rea- 
son of  distance  from  such  centers:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  department  respectfully 
petitions  that  the  War  Assets  Administration 
establish  a  storage  and  sales  center  for  war 
surplus  commodities  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut for  the  service  of  veterans  and  others 
in  this  State  desirous  of  the  opportunity  of 
Information,  inspection,  and  purchase  of  such 
commodities,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  to  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  and  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  War  Assets  Administration. 

Resolution  14 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  certain 
secret  military  weapons  of  great  Value  In  case 
of  war;  and 

Whereas  present  clvUization  has  proven  Its 
capacity  for  and  the  reasonable  possibility 
of  continued  wars  of  aggression;  and 


Whereas  the  United  States  under  Its  pres- 
ent form  of  government  cannot  be  compeUed 
or  induced  to  enter  into  a  war  of  conquest 
or  aggression  or  any  military  operations  other 
than  in  the  defense  of  Its  constitutional 
sovereignty  and  freedom  in  its  own  terri- 
tories and  life  of  its  citizens:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  This  department  declares  Its 
opinion  that  the  mUltary  secrets  of  the 
United  States  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  United  States  until 
such  time  as  international  cooperation  and 
mutual  good  faith  and  confidence  have 
reached  a  sulSclently  advanced  condition  that 
International  disagreements  can  be  securely 
adjusted  without  the  danger  of  war,  through 
the  medium  of  the  United  Nations  or  Its 
successor  agencies,  and  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress. 

Resolution  12A 

Whereas  the  claim  has  been  made  that  In 
many  Instances  the  court-martial  systems  of 
the  armed  services  have  not  been  admin- 
istered fairly  in  that  enlisted  men  have  not 
been  accorded  the  same  treatment  as  officers 
charged  with  like  offenses,  and  that  enlisted 
men  have  been  thereby  improperly  discrim- 
inated against;  and 

Whereas  the  claim  has  been  made  that 
there  have  been  other  abuses  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  said  systems  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
American  system  of  Justice:  end 

Whereas  It  Is  the  desire  of  this  organiza- 
tion that  the  above  be  corrected:  Now.  there- 
fore, it  is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  this  Connecticut  State  en- 
campment recommend  to  the  National  En- 
campment that  It  petition  both  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  for  a  change  both  In  the  Ar- 
ticles of  War.  Articles  of  Government  of  the 
Navy  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  their  administration  to  the  end 
that  any  and  all  Inequities  In  the  court- 
martial  systems  to  the  prejudice  of  the  en- 
listed men  be  removed  and  that  any  and  all 
other  abuses  be  corrected  forthwith. 


Abolish  the  Filibaster 


Why  it  has  ever  been  tolerated  this  de- 
partment has  never  been  able  to  see.  The- 
oreticaUy,  it  provides  a  provision  for  a 
xninorlty. 

But  why  in  a  government  ruled  by  a  ma- 
jority, should  a  minority  be  protected,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  the  enactment  of  legislation 
is  concerned? 

Minorities  have  rights.  It  la  true. 

But.  obviously,  legislatively  the  greater 
rights  belong  to  the  majority.  And  In  any 
representative  government,  when  a  major- 
ity of  the  people's  representatives  lavor  a 
certain  action  or  a  certain  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, what  possible  right  has  a  handful  of 
perverse  and  willful  men  to  make  such  action 
impossible? 

The  answer  is  they  have  none. 

And  In  the  Judgment  of  this  department. 
the  time  has  come  for  the  American  people 
to  rise  on  their  hind  legs  and  tell  aU  and 
sundry  they  have  none. 

If  our  present  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington refuse  to  do  this — pass  laws  elimi- 
nating the  filibuster— then  replace  them  with 
representativec  who  will. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  18  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Abolish 
the  Filibuster,"  written  by  Robert  W. 
Ruhl  and  published  in  the  Medford 
(Oreg.)    Mail -Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

&BOLX5H    THE   FILIBUSTCa 

The  filibuster  in  Congress  violates  every 
fundamenul  principle  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

It  allows  one  man — or  a  small  group  of 
men— to  thwart  the  wiU  of  the  majority  and 
defeat  any  legislation,  however  necessary,  or 
desired  by  the  American  people.  In  fact, 
the  filibuster  might,  at  any  time,  change  the 
entire  course  of  this  country  and  at  an  ex- 
tremely critical  moment  when  it  cotild  lead 
to  serious  disaster. 


OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  tlie  request  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  an  editorial.  To  the 
Point,  from  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic. 
This  editorial  very  clearly  and  aptly  sets 
forth  the  difficulties  and  injustices  im- 
posed upon  the  masses  of  our  people  by 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  a  satis- 
factory price-control  bill  at  this  time  and 
imtil  production  balances  v  ith  consump- 
tion. Surely  if  such  legislation  is  not 
enacted  we  will  reap  the  whirlwind. 
To  THE  Point 
(By  the  Editor) 

OPA-LESS 

Inasmuch  as  a  bill  to  revive  and  extend 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  now  be- 
fore Congress,  the  market  conditions  that 
prevail  during  these  2  weeks  of  no  OPA  give 
only  hlnu  of  what  may  l)e  looked  for  If 
the  enemies  of  price  control  succeed  In  their 
objective  of  ellmlnatlrig  It  altogether  Those 
producers,  distributors  and  retailers  who  are 
sincerely  anxious  to  do  their  part  in  help- 
ing the  country  escape  the  destructive  effects 
of  inflation,  which  will  inevitably  follow  the 
Increasing  of  prices  according  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  are  being  supported,  for 
the  present,  by  those  who  want  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the  cur- 
rent situation  presents  for  multiplying  profit* 
but  who  realize  that  It  would  be  unwLse 
to  show  their  hand  while  Congress  Is  still 
debating  the  Issue.  Even  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  which  represents 
the  point  of  view  victorious  In  the  wreck- 
the-OPA  bUl  vetoed  by  President  Tniman. 
has  warned  lU  members  that  they  are  on 
trial  before  the  pubiic,  meaning  that  they 
should  refrain  from  doing  anything  during 
this  period  to  alarm  those  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  were  only  dubiously  in  favor 
of  ruining  OPA's  effectlveneaa. 

No  one  need  be  In  the  least  uncertain  aa 
to  what  wUl  happen  If  the  present  OPA-l«« 
status  becomes  permanent;  that  eventuaUty 
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U  not  a  matter  of  guwawork.  or  suspicion, 
or  eatunate:  it  is  a  matter  of  stern  experience, 
the  hard,  cold  figures  harlng  been  recorded 
during  the  almost  exactly  parallel  period  of 
World  War  I  and  It*  aftermath 

There  was  no  OPA  then.  Prom  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Europe,  in  1914,  until 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  3  years 
later,  prices  of  food,  clothing,  and  housing 
In  this  country  rose  about  25  {}ercent;  from 
then  until  Armistice  Day  a  period  of  a  little 
less  than  2  years,  they  Jump«d  an  additional 
40  percent:  after  a  brief  pause,  they  then 
■oarMl  during  the  next  two  postwar  years 
another  40  percent — until  they  were  stopped. 
as  maatlonary  orgies  are  always  stoppeid.  by 
a  depression — the  preliminary  depression  of 
1930;  that  is,  during  those  6  years  the  cost 
of  the  necessaries  of  fife  more  than  doubled, 
as  a  result  of  the  full  play  of  free  enterprise. 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  absence 
of  bureaucratic  control. 

And  what  Is  the  record  for  the  comparable 
6  years  of  World  War  II.  during  4  of  which 
the  OPA  has  imposed  ceiling  prices?  How 
any  Senator  or  Congressman  can  look  at  that 
record,  and  then  consider  killing  or  weaken- 
ing in  the  slightest  degree  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  saving  the  people  a  similar  economic 
catastrophe,  must  remain  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  democratic  government.  Prom  1939, 
when  the  war  started  in  Europe,  until  1942, 
whe'n  we  entered,  prices  on  the  same  three 
necessaries— food,  clothing,  housing — rose  12 
percent  (without  any  OPA»:  OPA  then  was 
established,  and  durli^g  the  three  and  a  half 
years  until  the  surrender  of  Japan  prices  rose 
ao  percent:  in  the  year  since  then  they  have 
risen  another  3  percent.  Thus,  during  the 
past  6  years,  with  far  more  of  industry  con- 
centrated on  war  production  than  was  the 
case  in  World  War  I.  and  with  purchasing 
power  and  consumer  demand  at  a  far  higher 
level  than  It  was  then,  price  increases  have 
been  held  to  35  percent,  and  only  23  percent 
while  OPA  was  functioning. 

To  do  away  with  OPA  now  would  be  to 
conunlt  the  insanity  of  inviting  a  return  of 
the  1914-20  inflationary  spiral  and  even 
worse:  It  would  mean  flying  in  the  face  of  all 
experience  that  tells  us  uncontrolled  prices 
while  goods  are  short  leads  inevitably  to  in- 
flation and  then  depression.  Isn't  it  the 
simplest  sort  of  common  sense  to  keep  OPA 
as  a  balancing  force  until  production  ir  some- 
where near  demand? 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  events  of  the  past 
a  weeks,  bearing  in  mind  that  uncertainty 
about  the  possible  restoration  of  price  ceil- 
ings caused  the  profit-hungry  elements  to  be 
wary,  provides  plenty  of  proof  that  ending 
OPA  will  mean  ushering  in  an  era  of  economic 
anarchy. 

Rlentiful  supplies  of  meat  appeared  almost 
overnight.  The  ompty  stockyards  that  had 
been  photographed  the  week  before  overrun 
with  grass  suddenly  teemed  with  prime 
steers:  hogs  we  bad  been  told  had  died  of  mal- 
nutrition because  of  the  OPA's  policies  on 
prices  and  feed,  were  resurrectetl  from  no- 
where, fat  and  sassy.  Prices,  signlflcantly. 
were  higher  This  was  blandly  explained  as 
due  to  the  elimination  of  the  subsidies  OPA 
had  been  paying  the  farmers  and  to  the 
spread  between  black-market  prices  and 
OPA  ceilings:  yet  prices  on  sausage  and  other 
processed  meat  products,  which  we  had  been 
told  were  wasted  In  black-market  butchering. 
Jumped,  too.  The  village  idiot  could  see 
plainly  through  all  of  this:  meat  bad  been 
deliberately  kept  off  the  market  during  the 
month  of  June  to  starve  the  public  into 
acceptance  of  ending  OPA.  along  with  higher 
prices.  And  now  we  are  asked  to  look  for  fair 
play  by  the  industry  that  perpetrated  this 
cold-blooded  piece  of  antisocial  extortion. 

Milk  has  gone  up  in  price.  The  effect  of 
this,  one  business  Journal  Is  quoted  as  ex- 
plaining, will  be  that  low-income  families 
mill  use  less,  and  the  surplus  can  go  Into  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  Ice  cream,  also  out  of  reach 


of  people  of  low  Incomes.  Thus  p>eople  with 
money  won't  be  unnoyed  by  shortages.  But 
mothers  of  large  families  will  be  hard-pressed 
to  keep  hunger  from  the  door,  a  hideous  ex- 
ample of  social  Injustice  that  should  haunt 
the  Congressmen  responsible  for  it. 

Some  landlords  promptly  gave  notice  of 
rent  Increases,  although  there  Is  a  general 
feeling  that  rent  ceilings  should  be  retained, 
and  that  the  Congressmen  may  pass  a  special 
bUl  to  accomplish  this.     (They  did  enact  a 
separate  measure  to  control  rents  in  Wash- 
ington, a  rather  startling  Instance  of  feath- 
ering   their    own    nests.)     But    who    In    his 
senses,  will  contend  that  rents  can.  or  should, 
t>e  kept  down.  If  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand Is  to  be  allowed  to  chase  costs  for  re- 
pairs and  replacements  up  out  of  sight?    Ap- 
parently   the    landlords    have    no    lobby    In 
Washington,  or  an  amazingly  incapable  one. 
Senator   Taft.   in    his   radio   reply   to   the 
President's     criticism     of     his     destructive 
amendment    to    the    vetoed    OPA    bill,    as- 
serte'l  plaintively  that  "we  tried  in  vain  to 
get  Mr.  Porter  (OPA  head)   to  say  he  would 
decontrol  petroleum,  though  the  supplies  are 
backing  up  today  because  they  are  greater 
than  peacetime  demand."     Why,  what  argu- 
ment is  this?    Haven't  we  been  assured  that 
when   supplies   are    plentiful    the   good    old 
American    spirit   of   competition    will    drive 
prices  down?    If  the  petroleum  industry  has 
reached  that  stage,  it  should  cease  to  be  con- 
cerned   about    OPA    ceilings,    for    its    prices 
should  be  below  them.     Has  anyone  noticed 
any  cut  in  gasoline  prices  recently? 

Numerous  retailers  are  advertising  that 
they  intend  to  observe  OPA  ceilings  on  goods 
now  in  stock,  whether  or  not  OPA  is  re- 
vived. Some  of  these  advertisers  have.  In 
the  past,  been  cited  for  violating  the  price- 
control  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be 
more  honorable  in  keeping  their  word  than 
they  were  in  respecting  the  statutes. 

The  foregoing  are  mere  straws  to  Indicate 
how  much  hope  th^re  Is  of  avoiding  Infla- 
tion, and  the  consequent  collapse,  if  OPA 
is  abandoned.  To  be  sure,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  the  OPA  during  the  war, 
and  there  would  be  no  need  now  for  It.  li 
everyone — rich  and  poor,  consumers,  pro- 
ducers, retailers — were  fair  and  restrained 
and  cooperative  in  meeting  a  critical  situa- 
tion that  affects  everyone.  But  while  greed 
prevails  it  must  be  restrained;  to  let  it  tri- 
umph over  the  weak  and  the  decent  would 
be  to  condone  rank  injustice. 

So  the  OPA  should  be  retained,  in  full 
force,  and  with  no  date  set  for  its  discontinu- 
ance, since  such  a  date  merely  encourages 
schemes  for  evasion.  The  moment  produc- 
tion of  any  goods  equals  demand  its  celling 
price  would  cease  to  have  any  effect,  and  in 
this  way  OPA  would  be  abandoned,  item  by 
Item,  as  the  Nation's  economy  returned  to 
normal.  There  would  be  no  exploitation  of 
Che  public,  no  runaway  prices,  no  inflation — 
and  no  depression. 

Comparatively  few  Catholic  papers  have 
thus  far  published  any  comment  on  the 
President's  veto  of  the  lobby-dictated  bill  to 
ruin  OPA.  but  among  those  who  did  the  ver- 
dict is.  with  a  single  exception,  one  of  praise 
for  his  courage  and  his  defense  of  the  com- 
mon good.  That  exception  welcomed  the  re- 
turn of  free  enterprise  as  one  of  the  factors 
that  "gave  most  of  us  the  highest  standard 
of  living  on  earth."  but  warned  that  all  con- 
cerned must  "exercise  prudence  and  Intelli- 
gence" to  prevent  inflation  and  panic. 

From  Cincinnati,  home  of  Senator  Tait. 
who  has  accepted  leadership  in  the  "destroy 
OPA"  campaign,  comes  an  editorial  in  the 
Catholic  Telegraph  Register,  official  news- 
paper of  the  Cincinnati  Archdiocese,  strongly 
upholding  the  President's  stand  and  calling 
on  Congress  to  "fulflll  Its  duty  by  enacting 
Bome  type  of  price  control  that  will  protect 
the  common  good."  The  editorial  Is  un- 
sparing In  denouncing  Congress  for  Its  reck- 
lessness and  short-sightedness. 


Says  the  Albany  Evangelist:  "We  need  m- 
other  year  of  OPA.  If  low-wage  labor  Jind 
white-collar  workers  let  Congress  do  the  lid- 
ding of  big  interests  and  neglect  their  test 
welfare,  they  can  blame  themselves  for  the 
bread  lines  and  boondoggling  some  18  months 
from  now." 


Russian  Realities — Intellectnal 
Stagnation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVIS 

Thursday.  July  18,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  f-om 
behind  the  iron  curtain  which  cuts  off 
Soviet  territory  from  the  rest  of  nran- 
kind.  is  particularly  necessary  during  the 
present  and  the  next  coming  months  of 
reshuffling  political  positions  here  and  In 
Europe. 

No  other  reporter  has  stated  this  kind 
of  news  more  clearly  and  more  succinct- 
ly than  has  Brooks  Atkinson,  who  lived 
in  Moscow  from  August  1945  to  May  1946 
and  whose  observations,  therefore,  liave 
the  advantage  of  both  freshness  and  a 
trained  judgment. 

Apologists  for  Soviet  aggression— ooth 
by  force  of  arms  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
by  nfiltration  in  the  Americas— should 
find  definitive  contradiction  c'  many  of 
their  pet  theories  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Atkinson,  which  show?  the 
results  of  Soviet  practice  on  the  minds  of 
Its  subjects,  and  the  aims  of  Soviet  lead- 
ers toward  those  of  us  who  still  re:nain 
free  men. 
Socialist  World  Soviet  Aim    Times  Mcscow 

WarrER    S.*ts— Finds    Even    Russian    Abt 

Lacking  in  creative  SPiRrr  and  VrtAirrT — 

Views  Poor  Work  as  Restji-t  or  POLrncAL 

Strait-Jacket 

(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 

The  atmosphere  of  Moscow  Is  abnormal. 
AU  normal  communication  being  cut  off  with 
the  outside  world,  the  Intellectual  cllaate  la 
stagnant.  Behind  the  iron  curtain  or  cen- 
sorship, the  emotional  reactions  to  r amors 
and  also  to  facts  are  neurotic.  When  news 
Is  removed  from  its  normal  background  in 
the  day's  events  and  manipulated  for  the 
purpose  of  conditioning  opinion,  specific 
Items  often  come  as  r  shock. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Churchill's  spetch  at 
Pulton,  Mo.,  was  not  published  In  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  few  days,  presumably  while  the 
Soviet  leaders  were  deciding  how  to  handle 
It.  When  finally  they  did  publish  It.  with 
simultaneous  political  comment,  Mosow  re- 
ceived it  hysterically,  as  if  the  atomic  oombs 
might  start  dropping  before  mk  night. 
Where  there  are  no  safety  valves  to  let  off 
pressure  every  day,  the  emotional  explosions 
are  sudden,  swift,  and  disturbing. 

After  the  shattering  experience  cf  two 
world  wars,  we  are  all  familiar  with  th«!  argu- 
ments for  political  and  comuiercial  Irterna- 
tionalism  as  the  only  means  for  avoiding 
military  catastrophe."!  But  M-^scow  £lso  Il- 
lustrates the  necessity  for  Intellectual  and 
cultural  association  on  a  world  scale.  There 
are  no  new  ideas  In  Moscow.  All  the  old  ones 
are  reiterated  with  stupefying  regularity. 
All  the  newspapers  say  the  same  thing  In  al- 
most the  same  way,  usually  on  the  same  day; 
with  some  refreshing  exceptions,  every  man 
writes  like  every  ether  man. 

During  the  long,  enervating  periods  be- 
tween   microscopic   chai^ges   In   the   ofllclal 
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party  line,  even  a  foreigner  could  write  a 
Soviet  political  article  thiat  could  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  genuine  polemics 
that  appear  In  Pravda,  Izvestla,  and  the  New 
Times.  The  prolonged  policv  of  barring  for- 
eigners from  Russia,  of  Isolating  the  few  who 
do  creep  In,  of  restricting  their  movements 
In  the  country  and  of  censoring  news  and 
suppressing  It  has  created  a  bloodless,  old- 
fashioned,  petlt-bourgeols  culture  that  Is  col- 
orless and  conventional. 

VTTALrrr  lacking  in  the  akts 

Since  I  know  nothing  about  science,  I 
have  unfortunately  no  way  of  judging  the 
results  of  one  of  the  most  Industrious  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviet  Union,  although  I  do  know 
that  the  general  level  of  medical  practice  is 
low.  But  from  personal  observation  I  feel 
competent  to  report  that  the  general  level 
of  theater,  art,  ind  music  Is  low — and  I 
suspect  that  many  writers,  actors,  and  musi- 
cians realize  It.  On  the  whole,  there  Is  no 
vitality  In  the  arts;  they  are  reactionary  and 
moribund.  Under  the  dead  weight  of  po- 
litical control  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
individual  enterprise  and  exijerlment. 

It  would  be  loglccl  to  expect  a  new  society, 
such  as  the  Russians  are  trying  to  create,  to 
be  daring  and  bold  In  the  arts.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  Soviet  art  contains  just  as  much 
hokum  and  pathos  as  ours,  without  produc- 
ing occasional  works  of  originality  that  com- 
pensate for  the  failures.  The  combination 
of  isolationism  and  totalitarianism  has  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  new  ideas. 

In  an  abnormal  climate  of  this  kind,  group 
aberrations  flourish.  And  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  moet  conspicuous  and  also  the  most 
irritating  abnormality  in  Soviet  leadership 
Is  a  group  paranoia.  The  leaders  Imagine 
that  every  man's  hand  Is  against  them;  they 
imagine  that  they  are  surrounded.  And  of 
course,  there  Is  no  more  certain  way  of 
arousing  flrst  the  bewilderment,  then  the 
contempt  and  finally  the  enmity  of  other 
nations.  In  view  of  the  size,  strength,  cour- 
cge.  and  inexhau'stlWe  resources  of  the  Soviet 
U.iion.  this  phobia  about  being  trapped  and 
cramped  would  be  hilarious,  if  it  were  not  so 
troublesome  to  foreigners  who  want  to  find 
some  way  of  getting  on  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  far  as  danger  from  abroad  is  concerned, 
the  United  States,  with  Its  highly  integrated 
economv.  is  more  vulnerable,  even  with  the 
atomic  "bomb  In  the  cellar.  But  differences 
of  opinion  and  differences  of  Interest  In  in- 
ternational affairs  are  Interpreted  by  the 
Soviet  leaders  as  aggressive  hostility  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  that  Is  how  they  would 
Interpret  differences  of  opinion  and  Interest 
Inside  Russia.  A  Soviet  citizen  who  opposed 
a  Stalinist  policy  would  be  removed  from 
eoclety  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.  The  area 
of  tolerance  is  Invisibly  thin. 

In  America,  there  is  a  kind  of  old  wives' 
tale  to  the  effect  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  shrewd,  cunning,  and  real- 
istic men  who  always  know  from  one  mo- 
ment to  the  next  where  they  are  going.  But 
I  suspect  that  they  are  rather  commonplace 
men  who  have  had  no  experience  of  democ- 
racy at  home  and  are  confused  by  manifesta- 
tions of  democracy  abroad.  After  success- 
fully destroying  differences  of  opinion  at 
home  for  the  holiest  Marxian  reasons,  they 
Instinctively  regard  differences  of  opinion 
abroad  as  treachery  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  the  common  people.  Marxlanlsm  is  a 
splendid  science  that  has  purged  Itself  of 
the  unsclentiflc  spontaneity  of  human  na- 
ture. 

The  most  formidable  impediment  to  ami- 
cable International  relations  is  the  basic  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  Socialist  state  de- 
veloping and  expanding  in  a  capitalist  world. 
According  to  the  Communist  Party  line,  the 
Soviet  is  not  secure  from  aggression  so  long 
as  capitalist  countries  like  the  United  States 


and  Great  Britain  also  hold  dominant  posi- 
tions in  the  world.  RusslaThas  in  the  past 
maintained  workable  relations  with  cai)ltal- 
1st  countries,  including  Nazi  Germany  when 
Hitler  was  fighting  the  west. 

But  the  party  line  has  now  revert^'d  to 
the  theory  that  "monopoly  capital,"  as  the 
Soviet  writers  Invariably  describe  it,  is  Fas- 
cist, Is  preserving  the  centers  of  fascism 
and  Is  bent  on  the  destruction  of  socltillsm. 
Since,  according  to  Marx,  "monopoly  capital" 
is  also  destroying  itself,  there  seems  to  be 
quite  a  lot  of  destruction  going  on,  and  the 
atomic  bomb  is  obviously  superfluous. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  SUtes  ia  por- 
trayed in  the  Soviet  press  as  a  violent,  im- 
perialistic nation  that  Is  extending  its  power 
throughout  the  world  and  Is  trampling  on 
the  rights  of  small  nations,  and  the  "mon- 
opoly capitalists"  in  the  United  States  are 
portrayed  as  thwarting  the  "broad  masses 
of  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world," 
which  Is  another  dally  Idiom  of  the  Soviet 
press. 

TTNrrED  states  always  painted  black 

During  my  10  months  in  Moscow.  I  never 
discovered  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  any 
reference  to  the  United  States  suggesting 
that,  like  the  Russians,  we  also  have  credit- 
able characteristics.  Great  Britain  \h  por- 
trayed in  a  baleful  light,  despite  the  fact 
that  socialism  has  come  to  power  at  one 
time  or  another  In  England.  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia.  This  latter  fact  might  throw 
some  doubt  on  the  theory  that  the  trouble 
lies  between  socialism  and  capitalism.  Per- 
haps the  trouble  lies  elsewhere. 

After  my  tour  of  duty  in  Moscow,  I  prefer 
the  western  type  of  capitalism  becauf«  It  Is 
more  Interested  In  individual  men  and  wo- 
men and  places  a  high  value  on  human  free- 
dom. The  preservation  of  human  freedom 
was  the  cause  of  the  war;  It  remains  tlie  par- 
amount issue  In  world  society.  Socialism 
is  a  rational  approach  to  the  probhnns  of 
the  world.  And.  as  we  are  likely  to  flnd  out 
In  Britain,  socialism  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve the  destruction  of  human  lit>ertles. 

In  the  case  of  so  vast  and  varied  a  country 
as  Russia,  which  has  many  nationalities  to 
group  together.  sociallEm  is  probably  the 
only  system  that  can  open  the  way  to  ma- 
terial progress.  If  there  were  any  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  Soviet  socialism  and 
Soviet  totalitarianism  every  man  would 
watch  with  Interest  and  hope  the  develop- 
ment of  socialism  Inside  Russia  for  the  light 
it  could  shed  on  the  problems  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  thinking  man 
will  watch  it  with  interest  because  whatever 
else  may  be  true  of  Russia,  the  achievements 
of  socialism  there  so  far  have  had  the  most 
profound  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Peo- 
ple everywhere  profoundly  want  to  believe 
that  some  economic  system  is  idesil,  and, 
knowing  nothing  about  the  misery  of  life  in 
Russia,  they  want  to  believe  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia has  found  the  Ideal  solution.  By  our 
Btandards,  the  Soviet  Union  has  so  far  not 
solved  any  of  the  problems  of  freedom — In- 
cluding freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from 
fear. 

"manifest  OESTIIfT"  IS  sptm. 

To  anyone  who  Is  attracted  by  the  theory 
of  socialism,  the  police  regimentation  of  the 
Soviet  people  Is  not  only  disllluslotilng  but 
frightening.  But  again,  in  my  opinion, 
socialism  in  isself  is  not  the  soxirce  of  the 
trouble  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  two  western  democ- 
racies could  get  on  with  the  Soviet  Union 
more  profitably  than  Nazi  Germany  did  dtir- 
ing  the  period  of  the  fraudulent  pact  of 
friendship.     Indeed,  I  expect  that  they  will. 

But  that  is  not  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Soviet  leaders.  They  regard  thenu  elves  as 
custodians  of  the  futiue  of  the  world.    In 


their  opinion  everything  Is  going  tbeir  way; 
as  leaders  of  a  Socialist  state  with  a  Com- 
munist goal,  they  regard  tbemaelves  as  the 
advance  agents  of  manifest  destiny.  In 
Poland  and  the  Balkans  they  believe  that 
they  are  helping  manifest  destiny  along, 
although  the  resistance  is  terrific  from  the 
"unenlightened,"  who  are  in  the  vast 
majority. 

In  their  current  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brluln 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  not  certain  that  they 
are  dealing  with  the  true  representatives  of 
the  "broad  masses  of  the  peace-loving 
peoples. '  In  their  opinion  perhaps,  these 
Governments  are  to  one  degree  or  another 
imposed  on  their  people  by  political  knavery, 
ignorance,  inertia,  and  the  trickery  of 
"monopoly  capital." 

Perhaps  the  Soviet  Government  which 
champions  the  people  at  the  same  time  that 
It  pushes  them  around,  wlU  be  able  to  get 
behind  the  facade  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish Governments  Into  more  direct  contact 
with  the  people  through  trade  unions  and 
political  pressure  organizations.  And.  to 
continue  looking  at  things  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Politburo,  perhaps  the  current 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  are  only  the  old  guard  doomed 
to  repudiation  by  the  people  when  "monopoly 
capital"  succeeds  In  cutting  Its  own  throat. 

Whether  the  Soviet  Government  and  the 
Communist  Party,  which  are  virtually  iden- 
tical, are  promoting  revolutionary  changes. 
In  the  United  States  and  Britain  Is  not  cir- 
cumstantially known,  although  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  are  meddling  in  the 
politics  of  Prance  by  subsidizing  and  advis- 
ing the  French  Communist  Party.  But  one 
of  the  causes  of  Soviet  Russia's  tenacity  in 
international  affairs  is  that  It  regards  so- 
cialism as  the  most  stabilizing  factor  In  in- 
ternational peace.  Any  deviation  from  So- 
viet policy  logically  becomes  a  threat  to 
world  peace  by  reactionaries  who  are  defend- 
ing a  dying  economic  organization. 

COMMUNISM   ALSO   A   XELICION 

For  communism  U  not  only  a  political  sci- 
ence but  a  religion,  and  its  conduct  is  gov- 
erned by  dogma  as  well  as  by  reason.  The 
believers  have  to  accept  it  without  reserva- 
tion. This  religious  fervor  underlies  the  So- 
viet attitude  toward  foreign  coimtrtes.  and 
is  assiduously  cultivated  at  home.  The  mod- 
ern ikons  are  the  heroic  statues  and  portraits 
of  Lenin  and  Stalin  in  every  public  building 
and  the  huge  portraits  of  the  minor  prophets 
carried  by  the  believing  multitudes  on  holi- 
days. On  great  occasions  the  statues  and 
images  are  decked  with  flowers  or  ribbons 
like  the  representations  of  the  saints  in  the 
churches. 

The  literary  style  of  Soviet  propaganda 
overflows  with  rellgiotis  expressions  of  love, 
gratitude,  high  resolves,  and  sacriflce  for  a 
future  life.  Moecow  Is  not  only  the  capital 
of  Soviet  Russia  but  the  holy  city  of  the 
CommunUt  faith:  and  Lenin  is  the  father 
and  Stalin  Is  the  son.  Kince  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  done  so  little  to  solve  any  of 
the  human  problems  of  living,  the  holy  atti- 
tude it  takes  toward  Its  mission  In  the  world 
may  seem  ludicrous  and  fatuous. 

But  the  parish  letters  to  the  faithful, 
which  are  the  leaders  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  newspapers,  solemnly  declare  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  most  blessed  nation  In 
the  world  because  it  has  embraced  the  one 
and  only  true  faith,  and  that  the  future  will 
overflow  with  love,  Joy,  and  singing. 

When  the  Soviet  representatives  meet  ours 
at  the  conference  table  they  are  In  effect 
meeting  the  last  tottering  princes  of  original 
Bin.  and  they  cannot  give  way  to  vu  without 
yielding  divine  principle.  That  is  one  reason 
why  the  Russians  are  so  difficult  to  get  on 
with  In  "pagan"  assemblies  that  do  not  wor- 
ship Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin. 
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What  American  Fanner  Gains  by  Exten- 
sion of  Loan  to  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  repro- 
ducing herewith  the  statement  In  part 
of  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  pre.sident  of  the 
.American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  In 
behalf  of  the  British  loan,  made  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee : 

■Jhf  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation-. , of 
Vh4ch  I  am  president,  favors  congressional 
approval  of  the  British  loan  as  set  forth  in 
the  at,reement  dated  December  6.  1945.  lae- 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  American  Farm  Biueau  Fed- 
eration represenU  approximately  1.000.000 
farm  families  in  45  States.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  believes  that  it  is 
good  business,  not  only  for  the  American 
farmer  but  for  the  entire  Nation,  to  make 
this  proposed  loan  to  Britain.  Our  organiza- 
tion has  vigorously  supportett  efforts  toward 
world  cooperation.  We  believe  that  our  in- 
terests can  be  served  t>est  under  a  system  of 
•zpandtng  world  trade.  Not  only  is  coopera- 
tion and  an  expanding  trade  Important  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  but  also  from  the 
■tandpotnt  of  the  over-all  goal  of  peace 
among  nations. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  our  resolutions  on  International  coop- 
eration and  leadership,  and  on  International 
trade,  which  were  adopted  at  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  annual  meeting  in 
December  1945: 

"If  tbla  Nation  Is  to  make  lt«  maxtmum 
contribution  in  maintaining  world  peace  and 
security,  we  mtist  have  a  realistic  foreign- 
trade  poil«7  designed  to  expand  the  volume 
of  International  trade  N'n  only  Is  foreign 
trade  necessary  for  sotind  International  re- 
latlonahlpe,  but  It  Is  siao  essential  in  order 
to   maintain    a    higher    level    of    industrial 

activity    and    employment    here    at    home. 

•     •     ••• 

"We  favnr  long-term  capital  loans  to  other 
natioiia  of  the  world  aa  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  productive  and  consumptive  eapacl- 
tlea  of  the  countries  involved.  Bxperience 
Indicates  that  the  oountrtes  with  the  higher 
standards  of  living  are  the  best  customers 
for  American  trade.  Increaaed  living  stand- 
ards through  UMTMMd  production  in  many 
countries  of  tbo  world  offer  vast  potential 
markets  and  opportunities  for  capital  Invest- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  humanitarian  as- 
pects. We  believe  that  In  the  main  these 
loans  ahotUd  be  on  a  sound  btisinsas  basis. 
and  to  the  largest  practical  extent,  by  pri- 
vate capital  with  Government  supplementing 
only  when  private  capital  Is  nut  available. 
The  lending  of  stu-plus  capital  to  foreign  na- 
tions can  be  a  sound  investment  which  not 
only  itfomotes  domestic  business,  but  also 
fulfills  our  position  aa  a  world  monetary  cen- 
ter. In  addition  to  private  business  loans, 
we  believe  tnere  are  conditions,  such  as* the 
present  loan  to  England,  under  which  the 
long-time  Interest  of  this  Nation  in  promot- 
ing world  trade,  maintaining  desirable  forms 
of  government,  and  promoting  our  best  in- 
ternational Interest  can  be  furthered  by  mak- 
ing direct  governmental  loans." 

On  March  7.  1946  our  Board  of  Directors, 
which  Is  comprised  of  23  agricultural  leaders 
troxn  all  over  the  United  States,  again  went 
on  record  favoring  this  loan  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

I  reallae  that  many  well-quallfled  wit- 
Boaaas  have  preceded  me,  so  in  my  testimony 


today  I  am  going  to  confine  my  remarks 
principally  to  why  this  loan  to  BrlUin  is 
good  business  for  the  American  farmer. 

Foreign  trade  is  essential  to  the  American 
economy.  If  we  are  to  prosper  In  this  Na- 
tion, we  must  have  foreign  trade.  During 
the  war  we  expanded  our  agricultural  and 
Industrial  production  to  record  levels.  Very 
soon  we  must  face  a  grave  domestic  problem, 
namely,  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  expanded 
Industrial  plant  which  produced  some  90 
billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  annually  for 
war.  It  must  l>e  obvious  to  everyone  that 
we  now  have  the  capacity  to  produce  far 
more  of  certain  goods  than  the  home  market 
can  possibly  absorb.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
much  of  our  added  plant  capacity  must  lie 
idle  unless  we  can  develop  new  markets  to 
replace  the  limitless  markets  which  war 
activities  created. 

A  very  Important  consideration,  often  dis- 
regarded, is  that  the  welfare  of  agriculture 
depends  not  only  upon  the  opportunity  to 
export  our  farm  surpluses,  but  also  upon  the 
opportunity  for  American  Industry  to  export 
a  substantial  part  of  Its  production.  That 
opportunity  means  additional  Jobs  in  manu- 
facturing, and  additional  Jobs  In  manufac- 
turing means  t>etter  domestic  markets  for 
meat  and  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
countless  other  farm  products.  Many  of  us 
were  astounded  during  the  war  by  the  volume 
of  food  that  American  workmen  consumed 
as  a  result  of  higher  standards  of  living 
which  were  made  possible  by  higher  wages 
and  full  employment.  Many  of  the  addi- 
tional jobs  created  by  war  demands  were 
filled  by  people  from  the  farms.  Those  peo- 
ple, for  the  most  part,  will  not  go  back  to 
the  farms.  If  they  do  not  find  opportunity 
for  continued  employment  in  Industrial  ac- 
tivities, they  will  become  a  serious  problem 
to  the  cities  In  which  they  live,  and  to  the 
Nation  itself.  Anything  we  can  do  to  In- 
crease the  numt>er  of  industrial  Jotw  will  t>e 
in  the  long-time  Interest  of  agriculture. 
There  is  no  question  about  It,  we  need  the 
additional  outlets  frr  goods  snd  commodities 
which  will  be  possible  under  a  policy  which 
encourages  the  expsnsion  of  International 
trade. 

Sines  the  beginning  of  this  Nation,  agri- 
cultural exports  have  flowed  from  this  Na- 
tion to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  nations 
of  western  Europe.  Whenever  this  flow  of 
agricultural  producu  has  been  interfered 
with  or  checked,  neriuus  reprrcuaslunn  up^m 
Anwrlcsn  agriculture  and  upon  our  entire 
economy  resulted  'Dils  was  clssrly  Illus- 
trated in  the  intM-wiir  period  when  loss  of 
foreign  msrkeu  contributed  to  a  depressed 
agrlculturs  which  eventually  affected  our 
entire  economy. 

A  serious  contraction  of  trade  with  ths 
United  Kingdom  snd  the  sterling-srea  na- 
tions would  result  in  the  necessity  of  a  sharp 
adjustment  in  the  production  and  export 
pattern  of  certain  major  agricultural  com- 
modities in  this  country,  such  as  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  wheat.  A  reduction  in  the  trade 
with  the  sterling-area  countries  would  like- 
wise necessitate  a  readjustment  in  the  out- 
put of  our  manufacturec  products.  This  Na- 
tion has  taken  a  positive  position  against 
world  cartels  and  imdue  trade  restrictions. 
This  loan  to  Britain  is  essential  as'  a  for- 
ward step  In  eliminating  these  undesirable 
practices. 

It  is  realized  that  our  most  important  mar- 
ket Is  our  market  here  at  home.  Neverthe- 
less, it  mtist  also  be  realized  that  the  foreign 
market  Is  basic  to  agriculture.  In  the  decade 
before  the  war  we  exported  50  percent  of  our 
cotton.  31  percent  of  our  tobacco,  18  percent 
of  our  lard,  16  percent  of  our  rice,  and  9  per- 
cent of  our  agricultural  exports  went  to  the 
farmers  produce  these  products.  Agriculture 
must  have  foreign  outlets. 

Britain  Is  otir  best  customer  for  agricul- 
tural exports.  In  1938  approximately  35  per- 
cent  of  our  agricultural  exports  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom.    The  last  year  before  the 


war  Britain  bought  the  following  proportion 
of  our  exports:  18  percent  of  our  raw  cotton, 
21  percent  of  ciu-  corn,  31  percent  cf  our 
wheat,  62  percent  of  our  lard,  72  perc«nt  of 
our  tobacco.  84  percent  of  our  canned  irults, 
and  85  percent  of  cur  hams  and  shoulders. 
In  light  of  this  evidence  I  need  not  impress 
further  upon  you  gentlemen  that  American 
agriculture  has  a  very  vital  stake  Ir  neelng 
that  Britain  remains  a  good  customer.  As 
we  all  know,  the  British  Lsles  is  a  deflclt 
food-producing  area.  They  must  i.nport 
food.  During  the  years  1936-38,  27  percent  ol 
our  total  exports  to  all  nations  were  made 
up  of  agricultural  products.  During  this 
same  period  54  percent  of  our  total  ercports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  were  agricultural 
products  Thus  .lur  exports  to  the  ITnited 
Kingdom  were  weighted  twice  as  hea\lly  of 
agricultural  products  as  they  were  for  the 
world  at  large. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  in  desperate  need 
of  credit;  the  United  Kingdom  must  have 
credit  in  order  to  rehabilitate  her  trade. 
During  6  long  years  of  war  Britain  decreased 
her  exports  and  Increased  her  imports.  This 
resulted  in  large  obligations  to  the  sterling- 
area  countries.  In  1944  British  exports  fell 
to  30  percent  of  those  of  prewar.  In  order 
that  Britain  may  increase  her  exports  again 
she  must  first  Import.  In  order  to  import 
she  must  obtain  credit.  If  the  credit  Is  ob- 
tained entirely  within  the  sterling  ansa,  she 
must  then  export  and  import  largely  within 
this  group.  This  rules  out  the  full  impor- 
tation of  products  from  this  Nation 

Today  the  United  States  flnd3  itself  In  the 
position  of  a  wholesaler  whose  best  cus- 
tomer has  had  a  fire.  In  this  country  under 
such  circumstances  it  Is  nut  uncomnon  for 
the  wholesaler  to  extend  reasonable  ciedlt  to 
his  retail  customer,  in  order  to  permit  the 
customer  to  get  on  his  feet  and  again  ':}ecome 
a  good  outlet  for  merchandise.  This  :s  what 
we  are  doing  In  this  loan  to  Britain. 


Testimony  in  Favor  of  Postal  Emplojreei' 
Pay  Increases 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.) 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNMOTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RITRESENTAIIVIS 

Thuraday.  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  PITTENGER.     Mr,  Speaker,  the 

postal  employees  of  the  United  Statea 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  working  lor  one 
branch  of  Oovernment  service  thiit  pro- 
duces revenue  for  the  Oovernment. 
While  Congresi  appropriates  money  for 
the  expenses*  of  the  Post  Ofllce  tiepart- 
ment.  this  Is  one  Oovernment  agency 
which  has  an  Income  that  makej;  it  al- 
most self-supporting. 

In  this  connection,  when  Congress  was 
considering  rn  Increase  In  pay  for  the 
postal  employees.  I  appeared  befcire  the 
Committee  on  the  Post  OfiBce  and  Post 
Roads  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  February  28,  1946,  and  submitted  a 
statement  in  favor  of  a  pay  InDrease. 
This  statement  appears  In  the  pirinted 
hearings  of  the  committee  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Whxiam  A.  PrrrKNCEB. 
A  Representative  in  Congress  Frcim  thi 
State  or  Minnesota 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  PnTENCKa 
next. 

Mr.  PrmNGCS.  I  know  I  am  makln,;  a  hit 
with  our  friend  Noah  Mason  by  telllag  you 
I  am  going  to  extend  my  remarks. 
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I  have  appeared  before  this  committee  on 
other  occasions,  and  somet>ody  has  suggested 
that  it  might  be  well  to  hear  the  Congress- 
men who  are  opposed  to  these  proposed  postal 
salary  increases.  We  do  not  always  have 
unanimity,  but  I  doubt  that  there  is  any- 
body who  wants  to  be  heard  in  opposition 
to  this  pending  proposal. 

The  ground  will  be  fully  covered;  there- 
fore I  need  to  say  only  a  little.  This  proposed 
Increase  should  have  been  granted  last  year. 

My  appearance  before  this  committee  is 
nothing  new  for  me,  because  in  1929  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  serve  as  a  member  of  this 
distinguished  committee  and  to  tiecome  ac- 
quainted with  the  operations  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  This  is  the  only  com- 
mittee that  handles  departmental  work  where 
the  Department  almost  pays  for  its  opera- 
tion. Some  say  it  does  more  than  that.  Any-  , 
way,  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  an  In- 
come-producing agency  of  the  Government, 
which  makes  It  the  only  such  organization 
In  the  world.  It  stands  in  a  different  rela- 
tionship on  this  Ijasis  than  other  Govern- 
ment departments  and  its  employees  are  In 
a  different  relationship  than  are  other  Gov- 
ernment employees. 

I  say  that  without  disparaging  the  effi- 
ciency or  indicating  anything  unfavorable 
with  reference  to  the  problems  of  other  Gov- 
ernment employees.  Anyway,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  postal  employees  stand  on  a  differ- 
ent basis,  but  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
I  do  hope  that  the  committee  passes  on  this 
pending  bUl  or  one  granting  a  little  more 
than  the  very  efficient  and  conservative  and 
able  chairman  of  this  committee  has  named. 
I  would  Increase  the  amount  proposed  for 
these  folks  In  order  to  effect  a  jusUce  that 
has  been  long  delayed. 

As  I  have  said,  in  1929  I  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  and  during  that  time 
I  developed  considerable  familiarity  with  the 
problrms  of  the  postal  clerks,  postal  car- 
riers, and  other  postal  employees.  In  fact 
I  knew  something  of  their  struggles  for  fair 
treatment  dstinf  baek  some  years  before  X 
entered  Congress.  I  knew  of  the  time  when 
a  certoln  Poetmaster  Oenersl  served  notice 
on  the  men  employed  In  the  D»r'si'tm«>nt  tbst 
any  attempt  to  cnntart  Members  of  Con- 
press  f(»r  Increased  wanes  or  other  better- 
ments of  conditions  under  which  they  worked 
would  rsNUlt  In  a  summary  dismisssi  of  the 
man  Invnived,  Of  course,  ws  hsvs  trsveled 
M  long  wsy  since  that  time  snd  it  Is  now 
recofnlM>d  as  entirely  props/  for  these  Ped> 
ersl  emplnyres  to  come  before  Congress  snd 
present  whatever  testimony  they  wish  to  sup- 
port or  to  duapprove  of  any  particulsr  Itgls- 
istlnn. 

On  many  occasions  since  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oommtttee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
of  the  House  of  Reprssentatlvcs  I  hsvs  ap- 
peared before  the  Commltue  on  the  Post 
once  snd  Poet  Roads  and  Joined  other  col- 
leagues in  urging  leglslstton  that  would  be 
of  help  to  the  postal  workers, 

I  am  Interested  In  thia  bill  Introduce  by 
Congressman  Bttich.  H.  R.  5050.  which  Is  all 
right  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  measure  is  tem- 
porary in  character,  and  sinc^  it  has  been 
Introduced  a  number  of  suggestions  have 
been  made  along  perfectly  proper  lines  The 
bill  should  be  amended  to  provide  a  30-per- 
cent increase  in  the  wages  of  these  employees. 
There  are  other  worth-while  amendments 
which  will  be  presented  to  this  committee 
while  these  hearings  are  in  progress. 

Postal  workers  have  had  only  one  pay  In- 
crease in  20  years,  and  during  past  years 
there  has  been  an  Increased  cost  of  living 
with  no  Increase  in  pay  to  postal  workers  to 
offset  the  same. 

This  committee,  as  I  see  It,  can  adopt  one 
of  two  alteifnatives.  First.  It  can  pass  this 
temporary  measure  with  the  assurance  that 
another  bill  will  be  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee providing  for  a  further  Increase  In 
wages  and  also  for  other  changes  In  present 


legislation  which  relates  to  postal  workers. 
I  shall  have  no  hesitation  In  supporting  a 
bill  which  will  pay  the  postal  workers  »n  In- 
crease which  would  be  equivalent  to  1-500  a 
year.  That  figure  has  been  suggested  by  a 
great  many  people  familiar  with  the  su;)Ject. 

The  officers  of  the  dllTerent  postal  groups 
are  here  and  will  set  forth  in  greater  detail 
their  problems  and  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ments they  would  like  to  see  adopted  to  the 
pending  bill. 

As  I  said  before,  I  want  to  urge  early  action 
on  this  matter.  These  men  were  entitled  to 
relief  last  year  and  I  i«?:ret  that  Bom-?  bill 
was  not  passed  before  Congress  adjotirned 
In  December 

Thank  you  for  hearing  me. 

The  Chajkman.  Thank  you. 


Russian  Realities — Doctrine  of  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  coNNECTirtrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Amer- 
icans, reporting  from  Moscow,  have  bsen 
so  well  equipped  to  judge  and  to  Ull  of 
the  realities  of  the  Soviet  scene  as  is 
Brocks  Atkinson,  dean  of  the  dramatic 
critics  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Atkinson  went  to  Moscow  from 
China,  where  he  had  established  a  repu- 
tation for  being  very  sympathetic  to  the 
eflorts  of  the  Communist  minority  to 
bring  about  economic  and  social  re  forms 
In  the  ancient  land  of  the  Middle  Kitig- 
dom. 

This  reputation,  honestly  earned, 
makes  ridiculous  any  attempt  to  rilcture 
Mr.  Atkinson  as  a  congenital  Red  baiter, 
or  one  who  went  to  Moscow  with  any  pre- 
conceived criticism  in  mind. 

Also,  Mr,  Atkinson's  long  training  in 
evaluation  of  human  emotions  gives  him 
a  meaaurlng  stick  for  ex»rem<'Iy  accurtto 
appraisal  of  the  effects  of  the  great 
Kicmlln  experiment  upon  Its  Individual 
subjects, 

f-or  the  better  understanding  of  our 
Russian  frUnds,  in  their  present  condi- 
tion. I  ask  Icttvc  to  Insert  Mr.  Atkinson'* 
report  on  Russia  In  the  Record.  »;o  that 
both  legislators  and  the  public  may  have 
them  available: 

Russia  Baas  Amitt  Wnn  UNmto  Btatss.  Re- 
rimuwD  TiMts  Wsitw  8*t»— Ex-Hcad  or 

Moscow  BxmAV  fWKM  OWIT  "ASMID  FtACi:* 

Is  FEAaoLt  yoB  Tasaa— Cauls  Ooctsini  or 

Force  Inbtimctivb 

(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 

In  the  atUmpt  to  establish  workable  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  we  have  to  abandon  the  familiar  con- 
cepU  of  friendship.  Friendship  in  the  sense 
of  Intimate  aasoclation  and  political  com- 
promise Is  not  wanted.  Is  not  possible  and  la 
not  Involved.  For  the  Soviet  Government 
"apparatus,"  as  the  Russians  tiae  the  word, 
Is  a  political  machine;  and  human  ap- 
proaches, like  those  Implied  In  the  word 
"friendship,"  are  wide  of  the  mark. 

On  the  whole,  the  Russian  people  are  ad- 
mirable people— genuine,  hard-working,  and 
practical.  You  can  trust  their  strength,  na- 
tive Intelligence,  and  courage.  But  between 
us  and  the  Russian  people  stands  the  Soviet 
Government.  Despite  Its  sanctlmonlotia  use 
of  the  word  -democracy,"  It  to  a  totalltariaa 


government.  The  familiar  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  is  actually  the  dictatorship  of 
the  IS  members  of  the  PoUtburo  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

There  are  no  freedoms  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  Qoremment  is 
not  Imposed  on  the  people  against  their  will, 
nor  la  it  a  corrupt  government  that  puts  the 
personal  interests  of  any  one  group  ahead 
of  what  are  regarded  as  the  trtie  Interests  of 
the  state.  Despite  many  internal  disorders 
and  disloyalties,  like  the  factory  frauds  re- 
cently penalized  and  the  treason  of  large 
groups  in  the  Crimean  and  Chechen-Ingush 
Republics,  my  impreaaion  Is  that  the  p>eoplo 
of  the  Soviet  Union  generally  trust  and  re- 
spect the  wisdom  and  Integrity  of  their  lead- 
era  Like  people  everywhere,  including  the 
United  States,  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  getting  the  government  they  deserve. 

But.  by  nature,  the  OovernmenX'ls  a  ma- 
chine for  generating  power  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union  and  as  far  outside  aa  the  power  can 
be  made  to  extend:  and  all  attempts  to  deal 
with  it  in  terms  of  frlendahip  are  doomed 
to  failure.  Although  we  are  not  enemies, 
we  are  not  friends;  and  the  most  we  can 
hope  for  is  an  armed  peace  for  the  next  few 
years. 

ttnited  states  NrEDS  TO  Exzrr  EQTTAL  powm 

Where  our  Interests  lie.  we  have  to  apply 
equal  power  In  the  opposite  dlrectlcm.  This 
Is  the  most  reactionary  method  of  arranging 
world  affairs.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Soviet 
Government  Is  fundamentally  reactionary, 
as  its  attitude  toward  defeated  nations  and 
the  IjehHTlor  of  the  Ret*  army  In  Uancl  urla 
suggeat.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  force 
Inside  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment instinctively  tbloks  In  terms  of  force 
In  Its  external  affairs. 

Westerners  who  have  seen  thst  force  in 
sctlon  are  shocked  by  the  mechanical  power 
with  which  it  cruahes  opposition,  builds 
political  bases,  and  pushes  people  around. 
It  recognises  no  marglo  of  totcrancs  between 
those  who  hsve  submittad  to  It  aod  those 
who  have  not.  Without  tolerasee  there  can 
be  no  friendship  in  the  western  democrsUo 
M>nM>  of  the  word. 

Why  are  ths  Russlsns  so  dIflleuUf  TTiera 
are  s  grest  msny  reasons.  One  reason  Is 
that  their  leaders  have  eoma  up  the  hard 
wsy  IS  profsMtonal  revolutionaries  trying  to 
win  power  in  s  hostile  environment,  snd  they 
s<ni  beiisvs  in  the  mstliods  thst  sueoeedad 
in  1917.  In  ths  Ctarist  itste.  which  wm  alM 
a  tyrsnnlcal.  potire  state,  the  pmfssslonal 
rsroluUonarles  maintained  their  orfsntie- 
tlon  by  submitting  to  sn  sustere  discipline; 
snd  they  developed  to  s  high  decree  tha 
Uchnlque  of  sctlvlty  In  secret,  VIgilaneo 
and  discipline  got  them  to  power:  they  be- 
lieve thst  both  sre  necessary  to  developing 
power  todsy. 

Among  other  things,  they  sgreed  to  the 
vicious  doctrine  thst  the  end  Justines  the 
means— which,  tncidentiilly,  msy  be  the  res- 
son  why  the  first  soclsllst  stste  In  fhe  wor*^ 
has  not  released  the  workers  from  slavery 
but  has  reduced  them  to  totalitarian  slavery 
that  Includes  the  mind  sa  well  as  the  back. 
sKcsacT  TaAomow  soavtvas 

The  revolution  was  crested  In  an  uhder- 
world  of  planning,  strategy,  deceit.  »ecrecy, 
and  violence.  Since  by  force  of  clrcum- 
atances  the  revolutionaries  are  not  law- 
breakers i;ow  but  are  law-givers,  they  can 
afford  to  relax  and  they  do.  But  much  of 
the  old  tradition  survives.  They  still  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  state  in  secret.  Soviet 
citizens  have  no  more  Information  about 
the  current  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Oovernment 
than  foreigners  do. 

In  some  cases  they  have  lem.  because  In- 
formation that  Is  not  commonly  known 
inside  the  Soviet  Union  leaks  out  throagb 
foreign  channels.  Although  the  most  vio- 
lent period  of  the  Soviet  revolutkm  has 
probably  pssaed,  a  stzeak  of  violence  per- 
■latSL     Mo  one   knows   how   Basy   bUUsb 
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political  prisoners  are  now  living  In  Jail 
or  an  exile.  The  estimates  run  all  the  way 
from  lO.OOO.COO  to  15.000.000.  No  govern- 
ment in  the  world  has  so  many  internal 
crtBM  and  problems  to  {ace  as  the  Soviet 
Oovernmeni.  which  must  conduct  an  indus- 
trial revolution  simultaneously  with  its  po- 
litical revolution,  and  educate  lis  [>eople 
swiftly  and  effectively. 

To  survive.  It  believes  that  It  must  be 
free  to  conduct  Its  affairs  In  secret  and  to  act 
swiftly,  by  force  if  necessary.  It  naturally 
carries  the  5ame  psychology  into  the  satellite 
States  where  people  are  less  used  to  that 
kind  of  treatment  from  a  foreign  source.  In 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  we  are 
dealing  with  men  who  have  been  conditioned 
in  this  revolutionary  environment — some  of 
them  as  active  participants,  all  of  them  as 
adherents 

In  vuw  t)f  the  success  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment mside  the  huge  area  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  a  Uttle  difBcult  for  foreigners  to 
understand  the  feeling  of  insecurity  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  Premier  Stalin  is 
probably  the  most  heavily  guarded  person 
in  the  world.  Every  Soviet  citizen  as  well 
as  every  foreigner  has  to  carry  with  him 
at  all  times  hia  passport  and  ptrsonal  Iden- 
tification papers,  and  he  has  to  make  fre- 
quent use  of  them.  What  we  regard  as  war- 
time security  methods  are  the  daily  security 
methods  of  the  Soviet  Union  To  get  to  the 
Red  square  for  a  celebration  you  have  to  show 
your  special  pass  and  ordinary  passport  to 
eighth  guards,  all  of  whom  read  It  thor- 
oughly, and  compare  the  photograph  with 
the  bearer 

No  foreigner  knows  much  atx)ut  what  goes 
on  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  cf 
the  Soviet  Union;  as  Paul  WInterton  has  ex- 
pressed it.  there  are  only  varying  degrees  of 
Ignorance  at>out  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I 
know  of  no  active,  organized  opposition  to 
thc.OoTernment.  although  It  Is  rumored  that 
"certain  circles"  (a  common  Soviet  news- 
paper phrase)  in  the  Ukraine  are  restless 
and  need  watching 

"Certain  circles"'  there  are  said  to  believe 
that  they  have  paid  too  high  a  price  for  the 
war  and,  no  doubt  Irrationally,  hold  the 
present  Government  responsible  for  their  dis- 
asters. Tb«  Imposing  Communist  head- 
qiuirters  in  Odessa  was  burned  last  Decem- 
ber in  a  fire  that  is  thought  to  have  been 
sabotage.  There  is  active  antlsemltlsm  In 
the  Ukraine.  In  other  parts  of  Ru-sla.  not 
all  the  Moslems  are  satisfied  with  the  central 
government.  But  the  central  government 
should  be  able  to  cope  with  dissident  groups. 
As  far  as  a  foreigner  can  tell,  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  in  a  strong  position.  They  have 
led  their  people  to  a  remarkable  victory  over 
an  efficient,  modern  foe:  and  the  Communist 
Party  is  naturally  taking  full  credit  for 
winning  the  war — in  various  degrees  ignor- 
ing the  contributions  the  other  Allies  made 
to  the  defeat  of  Germany,  and  taking  credit 
lor  the  Anock-out  blow  against  Japan. 

PBOPLX  HAVS  FAITH  IN  SEGIMK 

Apart  from  normal  grumbling  about  the 
hardness  of  living,  the  people  seem  to  believe 
In  their  Government.  But  It  Is  not  In  the 
natiire  of  men  like  members  of  the  Pollt- 
btiro  to  feel  secure.  As  leaders  of  a  back- 
ward, poorly  fed.  loosely  organized  country 
that  is  trying  to  lift  itself  by  Its  bootstraps 
In  a  hurry,  they  have  many  unpleasant 
duties  to  perform  and  many  labors  to  lay 
on  the  backs  of  their  people.  No  doubt  they 
feel  that  the  circumstances  require  that  they 
have  freedom  to  act  at  the  top  without  criti- 
cism, opposition  or  oljservatlon.  Although 
their  motives  may  be  at>ove  suspicion,  they 
behave  instinctively  like  consplraton.  Their 
behavior  abroad  Is  the  same  as  It  is  at  home, 
except  that  they  do  not  have  abroad  the  pro- 
tection of  a  controlled  press  and  the  means 
of  silencing  opposition. 

Part  of  our  difficulties  with  the  Soviet 
Union   are  owing  to  the   ignorance  of  the 


Soviet  leaders.  Very  few  of  them  have  been 
outside  the  Soviet  Union.  After  many  years 
of  isolation,  and  also  some  bitter  experiences 
with  foreign  countries,  they  have  developed 
a  phobia  about  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
spirit  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  anti- 
foreign.  Ever  since  the  bloody  purges  of 
J  936  there  has  been  a  nameless  terror  about 
foreigners,  who  are  regarded  as  spies  and 
enemies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Association  with  foreigners  and  active  in- 
terest In  foreign  countries  has  in  some  vague 
way  come  to  be  regarded  as  treachery  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  the  leaders  are  not  Im- 
mune. Leaders  who  get  on  too  well  with  for- 
eigners or  who  rationalize  foreign  points  of 
view  are  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  They 
may  find  themselves  in  the  doghouse  before 
they  know  It. 

stA-in  possibly  is  uninformed 
Even  Mr.  Stalin,  who  Is  regarded  as  having 
more  common  sense  and  balance  than  most 
Soviet  leaders,  does  not  understand  freedom 
or  democracy;  In  addition  to  his  training  in 
the  doctrljies  of  Marxism,  he  probably  de- 
velops his  Ideas  about  foreign  countries  from 
prejudiced  and  Incomplete  Information  sup- 
plied by  Soviet  diplomats  and  Journalists. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  the  victims  of  their 
isolationism.  Although  they  have  access  to 
an  enormous  mass  of  Information  from 
abrcaU,  they  lack  the  experience  to  analyze 
it.  Having  lived  all  their  lives  behind  the 
"iron  curtain"  (a  marvelously  apt  phrase), 
they  cannot  meet  foreign  problem.*;  or  for- 
eigners on  what  we  regard  as  a  normal  basis. 
Contact  with  foreigners  has  in  many  ambigu- 
ous ways  acquired  the  Illusion  of  guilt.  Since 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  at  stake,  the  pity  is 
that  so  many  of  our  day-to-day  frictions  are 
unneces-'ary. 

After  the  Moscow  Conference  of  last  De- 
cember, many  foreigners  believe  that  the 
Politburo  made  a  deliberate  decision  to  re- 
turn to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum  and  to 
regard  foreign  nations  with  a  capitalist  econ- 
omy as  Inevitable  enemies  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Whatever  the  rinrerlty  of  such  a 
point  of  view  may  b',  it  obvlounly  cmites 
inside  the  Soviet  Union  an  atmosphere  that. 
is  easier  for  a  dictatorship  to  dominate.  It  Is 
easier  to  rule  s  people  who  believe  that  a 
hostile  world  is  organizing  to  exterminate 
them.  As  we  have  learned  by  our  own  ex- 
perience during  the  war,  people  work  better 
when  they  believe  that  they  are  working  to  , 
save  their  national  life. 
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EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unanimous 
consent  having  been  granted  so  to  do,  I 
have  pleasure  in  placing  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  to 
me  dated  June  26. 1946,  from  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  together  with  a  significant 
statement  by  that  group  of  Christian 
men  and  women  dated  March  1946. 

The  Federal  Council  or  thb 
Chthuthes  op  Christ  in  America, 
Industrial  Relations  Dnisioif, 
New  York,  N.  7..  June  26,  1946. 
Bon.  Clots  Dotlx, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deae    Sia:    The    Federal    Council    of    the 
Churches  of  Christ  In  America  adopted  tl-e 
enclosed  statement  on  the  Church  and  Eco« 


nomic  Tensions  at  its  special  meeting  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  March  5-7,  1946.  This 
body  of  nearly  500  delegates  represented  25 
of  the  denominations  of  this  country. 

I  believe  that  you  will  find  the  full  state- 
ment of  Interest  Because  of  its  relevance 
to  Issues  that  are  currently  before  th'^  Con- 
gress In  a  special  way,  I  am  noting  particu- 
larly section  9. 

I   am. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Cameron  P.  Hall. 

THE  CHURCH   AND  ECONOMIC   TENSIONS 

The  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  exist 
widely  today  in  regard  to  desirable  purposes, 
principles  and  methods  In  the  economic  as- 
pects of  our  common  life,  lead  us  to  express 
what  we  believe  should  constitute  the  ap- 
proach of  those  who  seek  to  be  sincere  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  V^e  are 
convinced  ^that — 

1.  It  should  be  the  endeavor  of  Christian 
people  to  consider  these  matters  on  a  level 
higher  than  that  of  group  partisanship  and 
in  the  light  of  their  understanding  of  Chris- 
tian teaching. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  churches,  pastors 
and  people,  to  seek  to  arouse  the  conscience 
of  the  Nation  on  all  matters  Involving  moral 
principles. 

3.  The  social  ideals  of  the  churches  as  pre- 
viously adopted  by  the  Federal  council  con- 
stitute a  general  statement  on  these  subjects 
which  continues  to  be  of  enduring  value. 

4.  Two  specific  actions  are  even  more  sig- 
nificant now  than  when  they  were  originally 
adopted. 

A.  At  the  1944  biennial,  the  council  voted 
to  "urge  our  Government  to  establish  per- 
manent procedures  lor  securing  the  objectives 
which  have  been  sought  by  the  Committee 
on  Fair  Employment  Practice,"  believing 
that  "discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin  Is  one  of 
the  great  moral  Issues  before  our  Nation 
today." 

B.  In  November  1945  the  executive  com- 
mittee voted  to  favor  "an  Increase  of  the 
minimum  wage  to  65  cents  an  hour  with  75 
cents  an  hour  after  2  years.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  our  lowest  paid  wotkets.  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  an  adequate  American  stand- 
ard of  living."  believing  that  "the  current 
provision  of  40  cents  an  hour  or  $16  for  a 
40-hour  week  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Is  wholly  Inadequate  under  present  costs 
of  living  ' 

5.  As  investors  of  funds  In  substantial 
amounts  and  as  employers  of  labor  In  con- 
siderable numbers,  the  churches  have  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  Christian 
ethic  at  vital  points  in  the  economic  order. 
The  fact  that  they  are  exempt  from  the  pres- 
sures of  competitive  enterprise  and  largely 
exempt  from  taxation,  puts  them  in  a  favored 
position  and  invites  them  to  exercise  lead- 
ership In  matters  of  Investment  and  em- 
ployment. Too  often  however  the  economic 
policies  of  the  churches  reflect  an  uncritical 
attitude  similar  to  that  of  the  less  enlight- 
eneS  portion  of  the  business  community. 

As  stewards  before  God  the  churches  carry 
a  responsibility  in  the  administration  of  their 
funds  that  Includes  but  goes  beyond  pru- 
dence as  to  their  financial  soundness  and  the 
rate  of  return  on  their  Investments;  it  in- 
volves In  a  particular  way  the  exercise  of 
the  Christian  conscience  and  of  understand- 
ing In  relation  to  the  social  character  of  the 
purposes,  policies,  and  practices  of  the  eco- 
nomic undertakings  in  which  the  funds  are 
Invested.  The  freedom  to  choose  from 
among  Investment  possibilities  Is  an  Impor- 
tant element  In  the  choices  that  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  testimony  of  the 
churches  to  the  Christian  ethic. 

The  lives  of  many  lay  persons  are  Joined 
to  the  churches  In  the  employer-employee 
relationship.  There  are  relatively  few 
churches  that  do  not  have  at  least  a  part- 
time  helper,  and  In  many  instances  the  de- 
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nominations,  in  their  national  and  area 
olDces,  In  their  printing  establishments  and 
elsewhere,  employ  large  numbers  of  em- 
ployees. This  means  labor  practices  based 
upon  labor  policies,  which  should  reflect 
vigorous  examination  and  revision  in  the 
light  of  the  principles  made  manifest  in  the 
faith  which  the  churches  proclaim  The 
churches  have  an  obligation  to  support  by 
their  own  example  the  highest  standards  In 
suet  matters  as  wages,  hours,  vacation  pro- 
visions, and  labor-management  relations. 

6.  All  Christians  recognize  the  higher 
ethical  value  Inherent  In  the  cooperative  as 
over  against  the  competitive  motive  and 
that  as  cooperation  Is  emphasized  and  com- 
petition subordinated  we  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  We  there- 
fore encourage  the  extension  of  cooperative 
techniques  and  other  similar  means  of  bring- 
ing about  economic  Justice  and  brotherhood. 

7.  Since  our  churches  affirm  both  the 
priesthood  of  all  l)el  levers  and  also  the 
sacredness  of  all  vocations,  proper  for  Chris- 
tians, one  of  their  major  tasks  today  Is  to 
give  vocational  guidance  In  terms  of  God's 
activity  through  men  in  their  various  voca- 
tions. 

All  Christians,  whether  in  lay  tasks  or  in 
ecclesiastical  service,  share  exactly  the  same 
necessity  for  sacrifice  for  the  Christian  cause, 
and  receive  like  spiritual  rewards.  Corpo- 
rations and  cooperatives  also  have  responsi- 
bilities, commensurate  with  their  powers,  for 
serving  the  common  good,  and  for  making 
It  possible  for  their  employees  to  do  likewise 
through  their  labor. 

Christian  education  should  not  only  train 
students  to  serve  humanity,  but  it  should 
reveal  more  clearly  the  need  of  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  personnel  to  lands 
which  now  suffer  from  lack  of  Chrutlan 
workers. 

Inasmuch  as  many  people  tend  to  accept 
their  vocational  ethics  from  the  secular 
World,  the  churches  should  help  them  re- 
valtiatc  their  vocations  in  terms  of  Christian 
service,  putting  human  welfare  before  one's 
own  profit.  Christians  of  all  vocations 
should  be  Joined  in  a  fellowship  of  sacrlOce, 
dlstlnguuhed  from  the  secular  world  arotud 
them. 

The  churches  should  emphasize  the  sacred- 
ness  of  personality  lest  men  become  pawns, 
exploited  for  profit,  or  pushed  about  for  con- 
venience. Instead  of  being  regarded  as  hav- 
ing the  right  to  be  workers  together  with 
God.  and  should  lay  constant  stress  upon  this 
principle  of  the  steward.ship  of  life. 

In  view  of  the  tragic  shortage  of  full-time 
Christian  workers,  we  would  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
vocational  guidance  In  schools  and  colleges 
the  desirability  of  their  pointing  out  the 
possibilities  of  life  service  through  the 
church,  as  well  as  of  Interpreting  all  voca- 
tions in  Christian  terms. 

8.  The  nature  of  man  and  the  structure  of 
modern  Industrial  society  have  caused  the 
right  to  an  opportunity  for  employment  at 
an  equitable  wage  to  become  a  basic  right. 
The  responsibility  for  assuring  full  employ- 
ment therefore  rests  upon  all  people  as  mem- 
bers of  management,  organized  labor,  agri- 
cultural, consumer,  and  other  groups,  and 
through  their  Government.  We  welcome  the 
recently  enacted  Employment  Production 
Act  as  a  significant  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

9.  The  strategy  which  labor  and  manage- 
ment follow  In  industrial  disputes  should  be 
adopted  in  full  recognition  that  consequences 
of  their  decisions  may  extend  far  beyond  the 
locality  or  area  immediately  Involved,  and 
transcend  the  interests  of  the  two  parties. 
In  our  Interdependent  national  economy  the 
outcome  of  a  major  industrial  dispute  is  so 
affected  with  a  public  interest  that  an  early 
and  constructive  settlement  is  imperative. 
This  calls  for  the  maximum  exercise  of  self- 
dlsclpllne  on  the  part  of  both  management 
and  labor. 


We  reaffirm  labor's  right  to  strike,  and  we 
recognize  the  long-term  benefits  which  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  right  has  brought 
Iwth  to  lat>or  and  to  the  public.  But  we  urge 
the  moral  obligation  that  rests  upon  labor 
and  management  alwaj-s  to  enter  Into  and 
carry  on  collective  bargaining  In  good  faith, 
and  to  utilize  fully  such  methods  of  settle- 
ment as  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitra- 
tion. Furthermore,  added  democratic  proce- 
dures should  be  established  whereby  the  es- 
sential Interests  of  lat>or.  management. 
Investors,  and  consumers  may  be  better  safe- 
guarded. 

10.  On  the  International  level  economic 
Justice  and  brotherhood  are  essential  to  world 
peace  and  order.  It  Is  always  easier  to  state 
these  principles  than  it  Is  to  find  the  public 
response  to  implement  them.  Therefore  the 
churches  should  seek  more  earnestly  to  dis- 
charge their  responsibility  of  educating  their 
people  so  that  these  principles  will  be  estab- 
lished In  the  community,  the  nations,  and 
the  world. 

11.  In  addition  to  these  matters,  on  which 
we  believe  a  broad  Christian  consensus  exists, 
other  questions  press  upon  the  Christian  con- 
science with  new  urgency,  questions  caUing 
for  earnest  study.  Among  them  are  these: 
The  role  of  government  In  maintaining  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  stability;  the  problem 
of  preserving  a  maximum  of  economic  free- 
dom while  guaranteeing  a  "floor"  of  economic 
security;  the  ever-recurring  question  whether 
the  pursuit  of  profit,  in  the  sense  of  a  reward 
beyond  compensation  for  work  done,  can  ^ 
reconciled  with  Christian  principles;  the  ex- 
tent to  which  wage  determination  properly 
involves  assumptions  concerning  profit  and 
price  levels:  the  merits  of  organized  labor's 
demand  for  union  security;  and  ways  in  which 
conflict  between  economic  groups  csn  be  kept 
within  manageable  limits  without  curtailing 
essential  freedoms. 

These  questions  are  not  eiternal  to  Chris- 
tian ethics:  they  are  issues  which  the  Chris- 
tian conscienoe  cannot  evade.  We  therefor* 
urge  full  eooptratlon  by  the  membership  of 
our  churches  in  the  currently  announced 
study  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
eeonooalc  order  by  the  Department  of  Re- 
•Mtfch  and  Education.  Only  by  patient  and 
conscientlotu  Inquiry,  conducted  In  all  hu- 
mility and  directed  toward  discovering  the 
will  of  God,  can  we  find  ova  way  through  the 
complex  issues  of  our  day. 


Exploitation  of  Veterans  by  Rightist 
Blocs  Expected 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  Boston  on  Monday,  July  8,  1946, 
In  which  reference  is  made  to  the  very 
able  statement  of  Prof.  James  H.  Shel- 
don, administrative  chairman  of  the 
Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League, 

Exploitation  or  Vetixans  bt  Rightist  Blocs 
Expected 
New  Yosk,  July  8. — Groups  calling  them- 
selves nationalist  but  charged  with  aggres- 
Blve  and  subversive  activlUes  are  out  to  cap- 
ture as  much  as  they  can  of  the  tremendous 


political  potential  represented  by  the  13.- 
000,000  veterans  of  World  War  U. 

Operating  behind  the  facades  of  veterans' 
organizations,  these  extreme  right-wing 
groups  give  evidence  of  exploiting  for  their 
own  political  ends  the  economic  and  social 
dislocations  of  the  postwar  period. 

This  fringe  of  the  veterans'  movement  seeks 
to  capitalize  on  the  frustrations  and  difficul- 
ties of  a  veteran's  experience  on  his  return 
home — his  inability  to  buy  clothes,  find  a 
place  to  live,  the  reduced  power  of  his  sav- 
ings. Most  of  these  individuals  and  groups 
lure  prospective  members  with  big  bonus 
premises — reaching  as  high  as  t7.80O  for 
each  veteran. 

Names  well  known  in  extremist  circles  crop 
up  in  the  sponsorship  of  some  of  the  new 
veterans'  organizations.  Among  them  are 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  leader  of  the  America 
First  Party;  Edward  James  Smythe.  who  was 
indicted  In  wartime  for  sedition;  Joe  McWU- 
lianss.  Christian  Front  leader,  and  others. 

om.T  ntAcnoN  or  \'rrEaANs 

Meml>ershlp  in  these  veteran  organizations 
represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  veteran 
figures,  according  to  spokesmen  for  the  Non- 
Sectarian  An tl -Nazi  League  and  Friends  of 
Democracy  which  keep  careful  check  on  the 
activities  of  such  organizations. 

Pursuing  a  familiar  party  line,  the  hyper- 
nationalist  veterans  organizations  are  bitter- 
ly opposed  to  the  United  Nations,  Russia, 
labor,  and  religious  groups  at  variance  with 
their  own.  Anti-Semitism  and  race  hatred 
are  also  prominent  features  in  their  program. 

In  reporting  on  the  full  employment  bill, 
th?  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency recently  quoted  from  a  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  by  Prof.  James  H. 
Sheldon,  administrative  chairman  of  the 
antt-Nasl  league: 

"Every  evidence  Indicates  that  the  known 
leaders  of  nationalist,  antl-Semlttr.  anti- 
CathoMe.  Ku  Klux  Klan-iike.  and  other  sub- 
verslve  movements  m  this  country  are  look- 
i.tg  forward  to  a  poastMe  period  of  unem- 
ployed defense  workers  and  Jobless  ve terana 
as  a  time  for  reaping  a  goUten  banrest. 

AotTAToa'a  mrriLc  mu 

The  NsEl  or  nationalist  agitator  finds  a 
fertile  field  for^is  activities  in  any  group  of 
Jobless  men  and  women— and  be  always  is  at 
pains,  as  his  first  move  toward  ensnaring 
their  minds,  to  promise  them  money.  Jobs, 
and  security.  His  next  move  Is  to  blame  their 
unhappy  condition  upon  the  shortcomings 
of  democracy,  or  upon  some  minority  or 
different  religious  or  racial  group— whether 
Jews.  Catholics,  Negroes,  lUlians.  Mexicans, 
or  whatever  group  will  most  conveniently 
serve  as  a  scapegoat." 

Apparently  the  most  conspicuous  nation- 
alist In  the  scramble  to  fnlist  veteran  sup- 
port Is  Mr.  Smith.  He  has  formed  the  Chris- 
tian War  Veterans  headed  by  Frederick 
Kister,  prewar  associate  editor  of  the  Iso- 
lationist Scrlbner's  Commentator. 

Mr.  Smith  was  formerly  associated  with 
Senator  Huey  Long,  the  Louisiana  dictator. 
Mr.  Smith's  America  First  Party  has  become 
the  political  catch-all  for  a  wide  variety  of 
nationalist  organizations  of  which  the  Chris- 
tian War  Veterans  Is  an  offshoot, 
ssirm's  intentions 

Mr.  Smith  has  made  his  plan  clear: 

"My  time  will  come  In  the  postwar  period. 
In  194fi  •  •  •  If  business  conditions  are 
bad  •  •  •  then  my  candidate  (a  young 
veteran  of  this  war)  will  be  elected  and  the 
extreme  nationalists  will  come  into  power. 

Edward  James  Smythe  has  revived  his 
long-established  ProtesUnt  War  VeUrans  of 
the  United  Swtes  In  an  effort  to  captiire 
support  of  World  War  II  veterans. 

A  frequent  speaker  at  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
German -American  Bund  meeUngs  before  the 
war,  M-  Smythe  was  Indicted  in  iwa  for 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  Sedition  Act.  Be 
has  not  been  brought  to  trial. 
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Jo«  UcWUUams.  fonnerly  active  In  the 
Christian  Front,  formed  the  servicemen's  re- 
•truction  plan  and  proposed  to  give  vet- 
a  bonua  of  97.800.  The  McWUUams 
organlatlon  has.  apparently,  been  Inactive 
Xor  aome  months. 

Bt'NDUKK.  ANTI-SEMmC 

A  Mew  York  organization,  the  German- 
American  War  Veterans,  with  headquarters 
In  YorkvUle.  haii  yet  to  prove  whether  It  will 
confine  Itself  to  Its  announced  program  of 
social  activities  and  goodfellowship.  A 
person  who  attended  one  of  the  first  organl- 
xatlonaJ  meetings  said  It  had  all  the  atmos- 
phere of  prewar  bund  meetings.  Speeches 
were  heavily  laden  with  antl-SemltIsm  and 
denunciation  of  other  minorities,  praise  for 
the  'correct  "  behavior  of  the  German  occu- 
pation armies,  attacks  on  the  "demoralized  " 
actions  of  American  occupation  troops 
Speakers  emphasized  the  need  to  preserve 
German  culture  by  organizing  all  German- 
American  veterans. 


Rassian  Realities — Official  Frenzy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     - 

or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNECTictrr 

IN,  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREdENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  essen- 
tial humanity  of  the  Russian  people,  and 
the  frantic  efforts  needed  for  the  Soviet 
government  to  keep  them  subject  and  de- 
ceived are  plainly  shown  by  the  two  fol- 
lowing articles.  The  first  is  by  Brooks 
Atkinson,  who  returned  from  an  8-month 
stay  in  Moscow  only  last  May.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  ofScial  reaction  to  his  factual 
report  on  his  sojourn  in  Soviet  Russia, 
which  appeared  in  Pravda,  the  organ 
of  the  only  political  party  permitted 
in  the  Russia.s — the  Communist  Party. 
Pravda.  of  course,  corresponds  in  its 
"line"  and  "party  regularity"  to  our  do- 
mestic Dally  Worker,  published  in  New 
York.  It  is  what  the  Daily  Worker  would 
be  if  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  were  abolished,  their  leaders 
sent  to  labor  camps— or  shot — and  all 
other  newspapers  suppressed. 

Comparison  of  these  two  statements  is 
a  basic  lesson  for  those  who  want  to 
'urderstand  the  Russians." 

For  this  purpose,  I  ask  leave  to  insert 
them  in  the  Record 

Sovirr  SttN  Wa.vtinc  Pzkci  Dcspitk  Its  Ara 
or  CHALLFNcr — BoczT  or  CAPrrAUsr  Sntr- 
DOM  Behind  -Ikon  Cithtain"  VirwEo  as 
Hiding  Dtncra  in  Rvssia — PtoPLt  Aai 
Dtmamic 

(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 

In.  one  respect,  we  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  heartily  agree:  that  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  depends  upon  peaceable 
relations  between  them  and  us.  In  Tlew  of 
their  many  problems,  their  war  weariness  and 
the  wounds  of  the  war  that  have  not  yet 
hf  aled.  they  are  eager  for  peace.  They  know 
more  than  we  do  about  the  horrors  of  war. 
Although  they  do  not  give  us  much  credit  for 
our  share  In  the  victory,  that  Is  no  reason 
why  w»  should  withhold  f-om  them  credit 
and  admiration  for  their  magnificent  war 
record  Nor  should  we  forget  for  a  moment 
that  their  jieople  have  suffered  painfully  and 
are  suffering  still. 

But.  to  eliminate  as  much  as  poaalble  ez- 
traneoiu  emotional  factors,  we  should  follow 


the  Soviet  leadership  by  ridding  our  minds  of 
any  assumption  that  peaceful  relations  are 
Identical  with  friendship.  Americans  are 
likely  to  imagine  that  people  In  the  rest  of 
the  world  trust  us.  like  us,  envy  us,  and  prob- 
ably want  to  borrow  some  money  from  us. 

Only  the  last  of  these  things  Is  true  of 
the  Soviet  leaders.  They  do  want  to  borrow 
money  from  us  to  accelerate  the  tempo  of  the 
current  6-ycar  plan.  Americans  would  prob- 
ably regard  a  lean  to  Russia  as  a  gesture  In 
friendship.  Tlie  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have.no  such  sentimental  feeling. 

Refusing  a  loan  to  them  after  making 
loans  to  Great  Britain.  China.  France.  Poland, 
and  other  countries  would  probably  be  Inter- 
preted as  an  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
a  chaotic.  Irresponsible,  spendthrift  country 
dominated  by  reactionaries.  Relief  ship- 
ments to  a  country  that  has  an  antlforelgn 
government  should  reflect  nothing  more  de- 
vious than  the  humanitarian  Impul.ses  of  the 
American  people.  The  Russian  people  living 
In  the  areas  devastated  by  the  Germans  sorely 
need  help,  get  what  Is  sent,  and  are  grateful 
for  It. 

But  It  should  not  be  expected  that  relief 
shipments  will  alter  In  any  way  the  austere 
and  detached  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, which  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  like 
to  be  In  a  position  to  provide  for  Its  people 
without  foreign  assistance.  Russia's  Isola- 
tionism cannot  be  broken  down  by  munifi- 
cence from  abroad.  For  any  man  with  self- 
respect  In  any  part  of  the  world  resents.  If 
he  does  not  actually  dislike.  Father  Bounti- 
ful, who.  to  tell  the  truth,  has  a  sort  of  smug 
expression. 

WE  cannot  buy  fkiendship 

Father  Bountiful  cannot  purchase  friend- 
ship with  his  surplus  food  stocks  and  worn- 
out  clothing;  nor  can  Father  Bountiful  break 
down  the  stone  wall  of  censorship  or  estab- 
lish the  free  exchange  of  scientists,  profes- 
sors, artists,  and  students  or  promote  free 
travel  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  by  foot- 
loose Americans. 

All  these  things  seem  to  us  casual  and  nor- 
mal and  the  only  basis  for  mutual  under- 
standing. But  It  is  a  matter  of  deliberate 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  eliminate  foreign  Influences  during  the 
period  when  It  Is  trying  to  develop  socialism 
In  a  conditioned  climate. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  Is  challenging 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  cannot  afford  to  com- 
pete with  the  rest  of  the  world  or  let  Its 
people  know  that  in  the  wesern  democracies 
people  not  only  have  civil  freedoms,  but  very 
much  higher  standards  of  living.  The  myth 
of  persecution  of  the  worker  by  monopoly 
capital  would  disappear  If  free  association 
were  permitted  with  the  common  people  of 
the  West. 

Despite  all  these  Impediments  to  pleasant 
and  easy  relations — despite  the  truculence. 
the  tenacity,  the  cries  of  persecution,  or  the 
Injured  silences,  despite  the  flamboyant  re- 
tirements from  unfavorable  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations — the  Russians  really  do  not 
want  to  lose  friends  throughout  the  world, 
ncr  build  up  resistance.  They  do  not  want 
to  defy  world  opinion.  Sometimes  they  are 
surprised  by  the  vehemence  of  criticism  from 
abroad. 

TCKKEYS    NERVES    STEADY 

Accustomed  to  tyrannical  police  control  at 
home,  they  are  surprised  when  milder  ver- 
sions of  totalitarian  tyranny  produce  screams 
of  protest  in  Poland  and  the  Balkans  and 
bellows  of  righteous  Indignation  from  such 
remote  citadels  of  "monopoly  capital"  as 
England  and  the  United  States.  Public  opin- 
ion from  abroad  forced  Russia  to  withdraw 
from  Iran,  although  there  was  nothing  con- 
crete then,  and  there  Is  nothing  concrete  now, 
to  prevent  the  Soviet  from  adding  Iran  to  its 
satellite  nations.  Russia  has  the  troops  and 
the  techniques  to  take  Iran  any  time  she 
wants  to  range  the  rest  of  the  world  solidly 
against  her. 


In  the  flush  of  victory  last  autumn  the 
Russians  opened  a  war  of  nerves  against  Tur- 
key. Russia  had  enormous  military  strength 
In  the  vicinity,  as  she  still  has,  and  have 
"liberate"  Turkey  from  Turkish  sovereignty, 
although  not  without  fighting.  But  Turkey's 
nerves  were  strong,  public  opinion  abroad  be- 
gan to  grow  restless,  and  the  United  States, 
taking  a  bland  part  In  the  war  of  nerves,  sent 
a  powerful  battleship  to  Turkey  bearing  the  ' 
ashes  ol  a  former  Turkish  Ambassador,  as 
well  as  a  few  unspoken  Implications. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  the 
Soviet  has  written  Iran  and  Turkey  off  the 
agenda.  Some  day  the  Soviet  Government 
may  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost  In  world  pres- 
tige or  coiasider  that  the  price  has  fallen,  for 
the  whole  Near  East  is  shaky.  But  at  present 
the  Russians  do  not  want  to  defy  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

From  time  to  time  during  my  stay  In  Mos- 
cow I  used  to  test  the  censor's  alertness  by 
imobtrusively  Inserting  the  fallowing  sar- 
donic remarks  into  my  dispatches:  "The 
Soviet  foreign  policy  is  very  human.  The 
Soviets  want  to  remain  on  good  terms  with 
the  whole  world  and  meet  with  no  resistance 
anywhere."  The  censor  was  always  keen 
enough  to  remove  those  mischievous  sen- 
tences. It  was  a  game  we  played;  be  was 
always  the  winner. 

In  spite  of  the  Ironic  phrasing,  there  is  a 
decent  trace  ol  truth  in  that  assertion.  Mat- 
ters of  right  and  wrong  are  not  of  much 
consequence  in  power  politics  anywhere  at 
any  time.  But  at  present  the  Russians  do 
not  want  to  let  loose  the  whirlwind  that 
might  blow  up  another  war. 

UNITED   STATES,   RUSSIA   BOTH   TITANS 

In  these  articles  I  have  suggested  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Russians  are  so  difficult 
to  get  on  with  in  International  affairs.  If 
we  are  not  friends,  neither  are  we  enemies. 
But  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  com- 
petitors for  Influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Marxism  is  ultimately  a  program  for  the 
whi'le  world.  Being  doctrinaire  Marxists,  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  naturally  see  our 
relationship  in  those  terms,  and  we  may  as 
well  keep  the  whole  thing  In  perspective  by 
looking  at  the  fiiture  with  their  point  of  view 
in  mind. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  feel  com- 
placent despite  the  backwardness  of  Russia 
and  the  low  standards  of  living  there.  For 
Russia  Is  potentially  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion in  the  world.  She  embraces  a  huge  land 
mass  that  occupies  the  pivotal  position  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  She  has  Immense 
natural  resources.  She  has  comparatively 
unlimited  manpower.  As  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment, the  Soviet  leaders  can  make  highly 
effective  use  of  their  manpower  (which  Is 
also  womanpower),  and  their  workers  ought 
to  become  more  efficient  as  time  goes  on. 

By  and  large,  the  Russian  people  are  not 
only  strong  but  decent,  according  to  their 
sta:'dard8  of  patriotism  and  devotion.  The 
lack  of  what  we  regard  as  vital  freedom  does 
net  disiress  them,  for  they  do  not  know  what 
western  freed^ms  are. 

As  a  matter  of  personal  faith,  I  believe 
that  freedom  is  more  creative  than  dictator- 
ship. Our  record  in  the  war,  I  think,  proves 
It  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  there  Is  no 
point  in  congratulating  ourselves  on  our 
achievements  In  field  and  factory.  But  at 
least  we  have  concrete  evidence  that  under 
certain  circumstances  that  threaten  our 
freedoms  the  United  States  can  organize  and 
achieve  a  national  goal.  Although  our  man- 
power Is  more  limited  than'  the  combined 
man  and  woman  power  of  Russia,  It  is  still 
very  large. 

RUSSIAN   PEOPLI  FRIENDLY 

We,  too,  have  abundant  natural  resources, 
and  our  geographical  position  is  also  strate- 
gic. In  International  competition,  our  great- 
est asset  is  the  high  level  of  technical  skill. 
Man  for  man,  our  population  is  infinitely 
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more  productive  in  the  factory  and  on  the 
farm.  But  in  peacetime  we  are  not  organized 
for  maximum  production.  Many  other 
human  considerations  come  first.  Nor  can 
««  gxiarantee  our  people  economic  security. 

It  to  true  that  there  Is  no  unemployment 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  although  work  Is  not  in 
any  sense  a  matter  of  individual  choice,  and 
every  Job  is  Immensely  overmanned.  In  com- 
petition with  Russia,  which  Is  a  djmamlc 
force  in  the  world,  we  have  to  maintain  our 
supremacy  by  growth  that  is  also  dynamic. 
We  have  to  increase  production  and  raise 
standards  of  living  on  a  dynamic  scale.  Our 
basic  problem  Is  how  to  organize  for  maxi- 
mum production  without  infringing  on  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  How  thoroughly  can  we  or- 
ganize for  the  common  good  without  curtail- 
ing human  freedoms?  8peakin<»  as  one 
American  citizen.  I  don't  know.  What  I  do 
know  is  that  the  problem  is  there. 

After  10  months  in  Moscow  I  started  for 
home  a  month  ago  very  low  in  mind.  On  a 
basis  of  persona^  experiences  and  personal  ob- 
servations, I  could  see  no  prospect  of  cordial 
relations  with  the  great  power  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  To  put  it  in  the  simplest  terms,  that  is 
a  pity  because  it  would  be  pleasant  and  en- 
riching to  have  friendly  association  with 
these  people. 

My  wife  and  I  traveled  in  a  Soviet  plane 
from  an  excellent  modern  airdrome  in  Mos- 
cow to  Odessa,  by  way  of  Kiev.  The  plane 
was  a  Russian  version  of  our  Douglas  trans- 
port, and  contrary  to  what  many  Americans 
report  about  Soviet  flying,  the  whole  flight 
was  managed  with  a  high  degree  of  skill,  com- 
fort, and  dispatch.  We  enjoyed  the  other 
passengers,  as  we  always  enjoyed  being  with 
any  group  of  Russian  people.  They  had  a 
warm  family  feeling  toward  each  other,  and  it 
reached  out  a  little  to  include  us. 

Little  courtesies  were  extended  to  us  now 
and  then;  they  proved  that  although  we  could 
not  Join  the  family,  we  were  not  excluded. 
These  are  small  things,  but  they  represent  my 
experience  with  Russian  people  apart  from 
officers  of  the  Government,  and  they  confirm 
my  belief  that  the  Russian  people  are  sincere 
and  good-hearted.  It  is  a  pity,  perhaps  It 
will  be  a  tragedy,  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
to  live  with  the  Russian  Nation  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  bitterness  and  tension.  But  we 
have  to.    There  Is  no  other  way. 

Pravda  Castigates  Atkinson  as  a  "Bandit" 
Not  Frr  To  Whip — Author  or  Times  Series 
ON  Soviet  Is  Vilifikd  as  Savage  and  "Un- 
talotted    Calum.niator"    Hiked    To    "Fjls 
Enmity"  in  the  World 
Moscow,  July  11. — Today's  issue  of  Pravda. 
official  organ  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Commu- 
nist Party,  carried  a  column-and-a-half  ar- 
ticle by  David  Zaslavsky,  political  commen- 
tator, criticizing    the    series   of   articles    by 
Brooks  Atkinson,  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  this  week.     The  Pravoa  commentary 
headed   "An   untalented   calumniator,"   fol- 
lows In  full: 

"The  owners  of  large  capitalist  enterprises 
for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  the 
dally  news — large  newspaper  publishing 
houses  and  telegraph  agencies— have  circu- 
lated an  invention  regarding  a  certain  'Iron 
curtain'  dividing  the  Soviet  Union  from  the 
rest  of  the  universe. 

"It  is  coupled  with  demands  from  these 
same  enterprises  for  unlimited  liberty  In  the 
concoction  and  dissemination  of  newspaper 
commodities  in  all  countries.  For  which 
purpose.  Informers  of  these  enterprises  must 
possess  a  sort  of  diplomatic  immunity  and 
complete  Uresponslblllty  In  absolutely  all 
countries  of  the  world.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  which,  as  it  Is  known,  there  are  no 
capiUllst  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises. 

"We  are  In  position  to  exhibit  such  an 
Informer.  It  is  Mr.  Atkinson.  He  to  a  com- 
mercial traveler  for  the  firm  of  the  New  York 
Times.  For  10  months  he  supplied  hto  firm 
with  news  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  now. 


back  In  hto  home  country,  he  to  concocting 
thto  newB  in  the  office  itaelf . 

"Atkinson  declares  there  to  an  'Iron  cur- 
tain.' He  considers  that  thto  to  *»  manrel- 
ously  apt  phrase.' 

"Thus  Jumps  up  In  front  of  American 
readers  a  man  who  for  10  months  had  been 
living  behind  the  notorious  curtain.  Isnt 
thto  sensational!  With  prlcked-up  ears  and 
eyes  popping,  gullible  Amiericans  are  all 
burning  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  world 
behind  the  curtain. 

"However,  profound  disenchantment  awaits 
them. 

"Behind  the  veil  Atkinson  did  not  see  any- 
thing novel  that  he  had  not  known  previ- 
ously. He  says  with  wonderful  authority: 
'There  are  no  new  Ideas  In  Moscow.  All  the 
old  ones  are  reiterated  with  stupefying 
regularity.  •  •  •  The  general  level  of 
theater,  art.  and  miislc  to  low.  •  •  •  On 
the  whole,  there  to  no  vitality  In  the  arts. 
They  are  reactionary  and  moribund.' 

ART    BACKGROUND    IS    DOUBTED 

"These  words  prove  that  'our  correspond- 
ent' in  one  of  the  New  York  establishments 
understands  as  much  In  ideas  and  art  as 
any  other  "our  own  correspondent'  from  a 
Chicago  meat-packing  plant  understands 
about  oranges. 

"But  let  Atkinson  keep  hto  esthetics  and 
philosophy  to  himself.  It  Is  important,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  bored  by  Moscow.  He 
didn't  see  anything  new  and  that  which  he 
did  see  he  thought  was  ancient  and  reac- 
tionary. 

"But  in  thto  case,  wherefore  the  'Iron  cur- 
tain'? 

"We  see  that  Atkinson  repeatedly  beats  his 
own  records  of  absurd  inventions.  At  every 
step. 

"And  it  is  for  this  that  the  man  came  from 
America  and  lounged  in  Moscow  for  10 
months!  But  he  not  only  saw  nothing  but 
couldn't  see  anything  at  all.  He  did  not  de- 
sire to  see.  The  reason  he  became  'our  own 
correspondent'  was  Just  to  refresh  the  stale 
and  ancient  slander,  nearly  30  years  old.  with 
the  label  of  a  new  'our  own'  manufacture. 

BOSSES'    INTLUENCE   SEEN 

"And  he  knows  himself  that  behind  the 
'Iron  curtain'  he  didn't  see  anything  but  that 
which  his  bosses  expected  from  him;  he 
knows  full  well  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  'iron  curtain.'  And  for  this  reason,  he.  In 
the  long  run.  fabricates  the  following  news: 

....  •  •  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  (the  Russians)  are  meddling  In  the 
politics  of  France  by  subsidizing  and  advis- 
ing the  French  Communist  Party." 

"It  Is  Just  here,  by  these  foulest  of  words, 
that  Atkinson  has  given  the  last  touch  to 
his  portrait  as  one  of  these  very  'informers' 
that  capitalist  newspaper  owners  wish  to 
have  obtain  untrammeled  entrance  to  all 
corners  of  the  globe. 

"For  Instance,  behind  the  iron  curtain  he 
saw  the  Russian  people.  Atkinson  scatters 
compliments:  "On  the  whole,  the  Russian 
people  are  admirable  people — genuine,  hard- 
working, and  practical.  You  can  trust  their 
strength,  native  Intelligence,  and  courage.* 

"Atkinson  also  saw  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain that  the  Soviet  Government  enjoys  the 
full  support  of  the  people.  He  says: 
'•  •  •  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
generally  trust  and  respect  the  wisdom  and 
Integrity  of  their  leaders.  •  •  •  I  know 
of  no  active,  organized  opposition  to  the 
government.     •     •     •' 

ALLEGED  CONTBADICnON  ASSAILED 

"With  thto  confession  Atkinson  himaelf 
kiUs  the  absurd  Invention  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain. To  save  it,  he  there  and  then  adds: 
'There  are  no  freedoms  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union';  that  democracy  does  net  exist 
in  the'sovlet  country,  but  that  there  exists 
totalitarianism.  He  repetfts  ancient  and 
hackneyed  gossip,  not  noticing  the  awkward 
and  funny  position  he  places  himself  in. 


"Hto  dlacourse  on  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
phantasmagoria  of  phraaea.  each  one  better 
than  the  other.  It  to  a  quadriUe.  in  which 
one  pair  of  Ideas  dances  against  the  other. 
It  to  no  ordinary  calumny  but  untalented 
calumny.  If  there  are  no  liberties  in  the 
country,  then  how  can  »  viae,  strong,  and 
courageous  people  trust- their  Government? 
And  how  can  a  people  be  wise,  strong,  and 
courageous  if  they  be  alien  to  democracy? 
Here  not  only  do  the  ends  not  tie  but  in 
general  there  Is  neither  end  nor  beginning. 
It  Is  the  delirium  of  an  impudent  person 
l)earlng  responsibility  neither  to  consdenca 
nor  to  logic. 

"Only  a  person  mercenary  from  head  to 
heels  can  write  so  of  the  French  Communist 
party.  For  Atkinson  there  do  not  exist  any 
relations  In  the  world  other  than  those  of 
purchasing  and  selling.  It  would  be  abso- 
lutely useless  to  tell  this  savage  that  it  was 
not  for  the  sake  of  money,  not  for  personal 
profit,  that  the  best  people  of  France  waged 
heroic  war  against  the  German  Invaders, 
that  there  exist  such  feelings  and  concep- 
tions as  patriotism. 

"Atkinsons  do  not  comprehend  this  word. 
Their  depraved  souls  do  not  have  any  under- 
standing of  feelings  and  conceptions  that  are 
not  measured  by  dollars  and  cents.  Atkin- 
son can  sell  himself  to  whom  he  pleases,  and 
he  Judges  the  entire  world  by  himself. 

PRODtJCT   or   STOCK    EXCHANGE 

"Can  this  product  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  black  market  understand  that  the  party 
that  united  a  considerable  part  of  the  French 
people  does  not  need  any  outside  Instructions 
and  would  not  tolerate  such  instructions? 
No,  he  is  used  to  Judging  individuals  by 
'how  many  dollars  they  are  worth.'  And,  In 
the  same  way.  using  the  Stock  Exchange 
yardstick,  he  Judges  nations,  democratic 
parties,  and  historical  events.  If  Atkinson' 
were  a  historian,  he  would  Investigate  the 
question  of  bow  much  Napoleon  was  paid 
to  lose  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

"If  he  were  a  literary  scholar,  he  would 
search  all  sources  for  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  Romeo  paid  Juliet  for  her 
love. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  scum  for  whom  news- 
paper capita l-monopx)llsta  demand  'freedom 
of  the  press.'  They  demand  complete  liberty 
for  slander  and  lies.  They  desire  to  establiah 
as  international  law.  irreaponslbility  for 
avov'ed  rogues  and  bandits  of  the  pen.  In 
the  United  States,  In  hto  editorial  office,  the 
despicable  Atkinson  Is  free  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  present  facts;  he  Is  free  from  all 
responsibility. 

DISCERNS    PRESS    "BANDmaM" 

"How  can  you  Influence  hhn?  He  to  Just 
as  free  of  all  honor  as  he  is  free  of  all  logic. 
In  the  old  days,  you  did  not  challenge  such 
persons  to  duels,  because  their  Tlllalny  made 
them  Incapable  of  dueling.  Such  persons 
were  not  even  beaten,  so  as  not  to  stain  one's 
bands. 

"It  to  the  Americans'  own  affair  if  they 
tolerate  In  their  country  newspaper  bandit- 
Ism  under  the  mask  of  'freedom  of  the  presa.' 
but  It  would  be  naive  to  think  that  other 
peoples  will  be  gulled  by  this  production  of 
the  capitalist-newspaper  world  and  will  trust- 
fully open  their  doors  to  Mister  Atkinsons. 

"These  gentlemen  are  dangerous.  They 
are  hired  for  the  express  purpose  of  fanning 
enmity  between  nations  and  undermining 
the  cause  of  peace.  Their  desptoed  profes- 
sion constots  in  this— untalented  calumnia- 
tion. Atkinson  frankly  let  that  cat  out  of 
the  bag.  which  the  organizers  of  a  new  war 
are  trying  to  hide  behind  their  holy  curtain. 

"A  Journey  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  10 
months'  stay,  unpardonable  lies  and  senseleea 
hash  about  the  'iron  curtain'— all  thto  waa 
neoeasary  to  tell  American  readers:  'to  the 
attempt  to  establish  workable  relatkma  wlUi 
the  Soviet  Union  we  have  to  abandon  tba 
familiar  concept*  of  friendship.    Friendship 
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In  tb«  wnM  of  Intimate  aaaoctatlon  and 
political  oompromUe  is  not  wanted,  la  not 
poaalble  and  Is  not  Involved.' 

"^ence.  Atkinson's  conclusion  la  that  the 
American  Nation.  In  lu  relatlona  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  must  'apply  equal  power.' 

"Slander  and  blackmail — these  are  the 
weapons  of  Atkinson  and  his  kind. 

"Our  poet  long  ago  wrote  about  such  ca- 
lumniators : 

"  'A  slanderer  and  untalented. 

He  finds  blows,  by  Instinct  led, 
And  lying  every  month. 
He  earns  his  dally  bread.' 
"It  la  appropriate  to  say  of  Mr.  Atkinson — 
that  be  geu  his  salary  every  month  and  lies 
every  day." 


Dairy  Products  Should  Remain 
Decontrolled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  OPA  bill  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  a.nd  later  the  old  act 
died  a  natural  death  at  midnight.  June 
30.  1946.  the  producers  and  those  dealing 
In  dairy  products  have  demonstrated  that 
dairy  products  should  remain  decon- 
trolled. 

Generally  speaking,  the  prices  of  dairy 
products  have  remained  at  the  former 
OPA  ceiling  price  as  of  June  30.  1946. 
plus  subsidies,  and  in  some  cases  they 
are  selling  for  less  than  the  ceiling  plus 
the  subsidy 

The  hated  black  market  has  almost 
^completely  passed  out  of  the  picture. 
The  supply  is  ample,  and  the  people  are 
now  able  to  buy  dairy  products  at  former 
OPA  ceiling  prices  plus  subsidies,  which 
should  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
procedure. 

Of  course  it  always  takes  a  little  time 
for  readjustments.  But  the  leveling  off 
has  taken  less  time  than  was  originally 
anticipated.  No  one  should  object  to 
paying  the  price  that  was  determined  by 
OPA  as  being  a  fair  soiling  price  on  a 
given  commodity,  plus  the  subsidies  that 
/^•ere  l)eing  paid  the  producers  and  dis- 
tributors out  of  the  taxpayers'  money  or 
out  of  money  being  borrowed  by  Uncle 
Sam  from  cur  citizens.  This  is  paying 
as  we  go.  It  Is  eminently  better  than 
passing  ever-Increasing  debts  to  future 
generations.  It  is  cowardly  for  this  gen- 
eration not  to  pay  its  way  as  it  goes.  We 
should  be  willing  to  pay  for  what  we  get 
and  pay  for  it  now.  and  not  unload  a  part 
of  our  grocery  bills  on  posterity.  In  the 
long  run  we  will  profit  gieatly.  for  we 
will  be  rid  of  the  heavy  burden  upon  our 
people  occasioned  by  keeping  on  our  pay 
rolls  the  34,000  salaried  OPA  employees. 

It  should  make  all  of  us  feel  like  real 
Americans  to  realize  that  we  are  able  to 
obtain  these  dairy  products  when  we 
want  and  need  them — and  they  are  In 
plentiful  supply  now.  Shortage  cannot 
be  used  as  an  excuse  for  reimposing  con- 
trols in  this  instance.  Then  we  too  feel 
relieved  that  we  are  not  having  to  pay 


black-market  premiums  and  being  sub- 
jected to  artificial  scarcity  resulting  from 
bureaucratic  regimentation  and  control. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  Just  In  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  Tulsa  manager  of  a  large 
dairy-products  company  of  Oklahoma, 
which  expresses  the  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  dairy  products  In  northeastern 
Oklahoma,  since  the  death  of  OPA.  This 
letter  sets  forth  in  clear,  cogent,  and 
convincing  style  the  reasons  dairy  prod- 
ucts should  not  be  placed  back  under  any 
OPA,  or  price-control  bill  that  Congress 
may  pass.  I  am  pleased  to  quote  the 
entire  letter,  as  follows: 

Jm-T  1.  1946. 
Hon.  George  B.  Schwabz. 

House  Office  Butlding,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deak  Sia:  It  Is  our  desire  to  have  you  op- 
pose the  return  of  dairy  products  to  OPA 
control,  and  we  set  forth  the  following  rea- 
sons for  our  request: 

(1)  To  reinstate  subsidy  payments  now. 
Instead  of  cash,  and  to  roll  back  the  cash 
prices  would  be  extremely  discouraging  to 
the  producers  and  would  undoubtedly  dis- 
courage production 

(2)  Dairy  products  are  selling  at  about 
OPA  celling  as  of  June  30,  plus  subsidy,  and 
In  some  cases  they  are  less. 

(3)  Since  the  ending  of  OPA.  black  market 
In  the  dairy  products  has  been  eliminated. 

(4)  In  several  States  in  the  United  States 
authorities  sanctioned  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  milk  to  offset  the  subsidy. 

(5)  The  opinion  in  the  Oklahoma  dairy 
circles  is  that  markets  will  not  go  higher 
than  at  present  Some  are  of  the  opinion 
that  next  year  prices  will  average  lower  than 
celling  prices  plus  subsidies. 

The  Oklahoma  dairy  prices  remained  the 
same  from  1942  until  June  8.  1946.  and  this 
increase  in  price  was  given  by  OPA  to  cover 
Increased  ceiling  prices  to  producers.  During 
this  period  the  processors  have  been  faced 
with  Increased  labor,  supplies,  and  material 
costs. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  which 
we  ask  the  continued  decontrol  of  dairy 
products.  We  believe  that  with  the  <jpn- 
tlnued  decontrol  of  dairy  products  it  will  be 
an  incentive  to  the  producers  to  produce 
more  milk  and  will  eventually  take  care  of 
the  price  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

We  trust  that  we  will  receive  your  support 
on  the  above  subject. 
Sincerely. 

H.  D.  Johnston,  Manager. 
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HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

of  wist  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
question  on  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
disagreement  and  that  is  the  basic  the- 
ory that  the  long-range  antidote  to  in- 
flation is  production.  If  we  can  get  our 
economy  to  a  point  where  it  once  more 
is  producing  consumer  goods  in  abun- 
dance, we  shall  be  able  to  abandon  price 
regulation  and  leave  the  determination 
of  prices  to  the  free  competition  of  the 
market  place. 

Mr.  William  Qreen.  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  demon- 
strates a  clear  grasp  of  the  situation  In 


a  message  he  delivered  to  members  of  his 
union  regarding  inflation  control.  He 
said: 

0\ir  major  need  Is  Increased  volttme  of 
production.  Our  safety  lies  In  getting 
through  this  period  of  transition  with  no 
major  Increases  In  costs  or  stoppages  of  pro- 
duction. Major  changes  will  be  cumulative 
in  effect  and  may  start  the  cham  of  dan- 
gerous mnatlon.  Wage  earners  can  best 
sUblliEe  their  wage  dollars  by  helping  to 
Increase  volume  of  production  which  can 
wipe  out  the  scarcities,  and  the  danger  of 
runaway  inflation. 

This  is  an  admirable  statement  and 
Mr.  Green  again  shows  that  he  has  a 
keen  understanding  of  our  economic 
problem  and  proves  that  he  Is  worthy 
of  the  trust  placed  in  him  by  a  great  labor 
union.  Any  price-control  law  that  does 
not  expedite  full  production  of  the  Items 
controlled  will  fail  in  its  purpose. 


Another  Treasury  Vagary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF   . 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED     . 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Journal-American  in  its  issue  of 
July  11,  1946.  entitled  "Another  Treas- 
ury Vagary"  presents  an  accurate  anal- 
ysis of  the  Treasury  proposal.  I  am 
inserting  the  editorial  under  leave  to 
extend: 

ANOTHER     TREASURY    VAGARY 

Little  noticed  in  the  controversy  over  the 
OPA  has  been  a  suggestion  from  the  Treasury 
Department  that  Federal  taxes  might  be 
increased  as  a  measure  against  Inflation  If 
price  controls  are  not  restored  exactly  as 
the  Tew  Deal  wants  them  to  be. 

The  intimation  was  just  OPA  propaganda 
and  not  very  good  propaganda  at  that. 

It  was  plainly  intended  to  frighten  tax- 
payers into  supporting  the  OPA,  regardless 
of  its  defects,  in  order  to  keep  their  cwn 
tax  bills  down. 

As  a  financial  measure.  New  Deal  taxation 
as  a  counterlnflatlonary  Influence  would  have 
no  economic  value  and  would  cause  a  great 
deal  of  economic  damage. 

The  theory  behind  the  threat — an  old 
one — is  that  taxes  can  be  applied  to  take 
excess  money  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
public  so  that  It  may  not  be  spent  for  goods 
and  services  and  thus  bid  prices  up. 

The  money  that  actually  causes  inflation- 
ary pressures  Is  In  the  hands  of  mllUoni.  of 
consumers — meaning  largely  wage  and  sal- 
ary earners— and  the  bulk  of  this  mone;/  Is 
either  in  the  low  income-tax  brackets  or  else 
is  exempt  from  any  Income  taxation  at  all. 

A  large  portion  of  it,  also.  Is  not  savings 
but  current  income. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  tax  inflation  out 
of  existence  the  New  Deal  would  have  to 
tax  heavily  the  very  groups  on  which  It 
depends  for  votes. 

There  would  have  to  be  a  Govenxaent 
check-off  in  the  pay  envelope  of  every  It.bor 
union  member  many  times  greater  than  the 
present  withholding  taxes. 

The  standard  of  living  of  these  people 
would  suffer  In  the  same  degree  as  their 
taxes  were  Increased;  and  they  would  be 
sure  to  visit  their  resentment  upon  the  New 
Deal  at  the  polls. 


Of  course  the  New  Deal  would  try  to  avoid 
this  dilemma. 

It  would  spare  the  workers  and  thus 
fall  to  reduce  inflation  In  any  degree. 

The  tax  increases  would  fall  upon  the  rel- 
atively small  surtax-income  groups,  which 
is  not  where  the  inflationary  problem  lies. 

The  largest  incomes  are  now  l>elng  vir- 
tually confiscated  by  Income  taxes. 

Any  substantial  Increase  would  wipe  these 
incomes  out  entirely,  and  would  reduce  still 
further  the  real  income.'^  of  the  middle  class 

The  surplus  funds  of  these  classes — if 
they  have  any — are  not  used  as  Inflationary 
spending  money,  affecting  the  general  sit- 
uation, but  as  investment  money,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  savings  accounts  and  In- 
surance; and  to  the  extent  that  Investment 
money  Is  absorbed  by  taxation,  business  ex- 
pansion Is  retarded  or  prevented 

Logically,  there  would  be  no  new  industries 
established  and  little  or  no  growth  of  old 
Industries,  and  new  employment  would  be 
brought  to  a  stop." 

There   would   be  fewer   joljs   for  workers. 

And,   in   the   end,   the   Government    itself 

would  lose,  since  business  concerns  provide 

a  large  share  of  the  Income-tax  revenue,  and 

,/f  n  business  Is  stagnated,  this  source  of  rev- 

\  enue  will   inevitably  diminish. 

From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
Treasury's  idea  of  using  taxation  to  combat 
inflation  is  merely  another  New  Deal"  chimera. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  ytt  to  learn 
that  the  only  way  In  which  the  Government 
can  reduce  Inflation  is  by  balancing  its 
Budget  and  eliminating  deflcit  financing  and 
applying  its  resources  to  reducing  the  exist- 
ing Federal  debt. 


Veterans  Can  Be  Loyal  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12,  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  July  3  issue  of  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury on  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee — AVC — 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  been  pres- 
ent at  AVC's  first  national  convention 
as  a  guest  speaker.  I  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  watch  the  delegates 
at  work.  As  were  other  observers,  I  was 
forcibly  impressed  by  their  seriousness 
and  their  sense  of  responsibility.  These 
young  veterans  knew  that  they  had  an 
important  job  to  do  and  they  worked 
Intently  on  that  job  almost  24  hours  a 
day. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turbulent  world  in 
which  we  live  it  was  indeed  an  encour- 
aging sign  to  see  these  young  men,  in- 
tent not  on  asking  special  favors  for 
themselves  but  on  working  democrat- 
ically to  build  a  better  America  and 
a  peaceful  world.  America  needs  an  or- 
ganization of  this  type.  In  the  midst  of 
the  pleas  of  a  himdred  special  interests 
seeking  their  own  selfish  ends  it  is  good 
to  hear  the  voice  of  a  young  and  ener- 
getic veterans'  group  which  is  deter- 
mined to  speak  courageously  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 


TKTEIANS    CAN    BX    LOYAL    CITXBBNa 

When  the  young  veterans  of  a  major  war 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  public 
welfare  instead  of  raiding  the  Public  Treas- 
ury, something  new  and  Important  has 
happened.  Because  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  is  starting  out  with  such  a  pur- 
pose, its  recent  first  convention  In  Des  Moines 
has  attracted  widespread  and  favorable  at- 
tention. Here  at  last  is  a  body  of  veterans 
of  the  Second  World  War  whose  60,000  mem- 
bers appear  determined  to  assume  the  full 
responsibll.lles  of  citizenship  in  a  democ- 
racy. In  their  convention  resolutions,  in 
the  caliber  of  the  men  they  elected  to  leader- 
ship, and  in  the  platform  with  which  they 
now  appeal  for  the  support  of  their  former 
comrade:;  in  arms  and  the  public  at  large, 
they  are  citizens  first,  veterans  second. 

If  the  AVC  continues  to  follow  the  course 
it  charted  in  Des  Moines,  the  civic  con- 
science of  America  can  be  depended  upon 
to  ally  Itself— for  the  first  time— with  a 
veterans'  orgaLlzation.  That  "if,"  to  be  sure, 
is  a  big  word.  For  thf  pnst  80  years,  vet- 
erans have  l>een  teaching  the  Nation  to 
anticipate  little  good  from  their  organized 
enterprises  Those  who  recall  the  idealistic 
pronouncements  made  b''  the  American 
Legion  in  its  early  stages  will  remember  the 
reasons  why  the  late  S.  Parks  Cadman  re- 
ferred to  that  body  as  the  greatest  disap- 
pointment of  the  disillusioning  period  fol- 
lowing the  "^irst  World  War.  Ever  since  the 
Civil  War.  the  Republic  has  been  compelled 
to  defend  itself  against  the  parasitism  of 
veterans'  organizations.  The  AVC  has  to  live 
that  history  down. 

At  Des  Moines  it  made  a  good  beginning. 
It  did  so  because  it  is  based  on  a  philosophy 
radically  different  from  that  of  other  organ- 
izations. Instead  of  assuming  that  the 
general  welfare  will  take  care  of  itself  if 
only  each  pressure  group  grabs  all  It  can 
the  AVC  maintains  that  all  citizens.  Includ- 
ing veterans,  have  the  obligation  to  place 
the  general  welfare  above  their  own  desires. 
It  proceeds  upon  the  sensible  ronvlction  that 
unless  democratic  society  as  a  whole  is 
healthy  and  vlgorot:s,  none  of  the  special  In- 
terests within  it  may  expect  to  thrive.  And 
It  believes  that,  since  America  cannot  isolate 
Itself  from  the  world  community,  every  citi- 
zen must  recognize  his  responsibility  to  make 
this  country  a  force  for  peace  based  on  jus- 
tice. So  the  AVC  has  set  Itfelf  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  live  Issues  of  current  national 
and  world  affairs. 

The  Des  Moines  veterans.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing their  time  in  the  usual  convention  de- 
bauch while  a  little  group  of  self-seeking  in- 
siders made  all  th£  decisions,  spent  long 
hours  debating  such  Issues.  They  voted 
to  support  adequate  housing,  not  for  vet- 
erans only  but  for  all  the  public,  financed 
by  private  business  where  possible  but  with 
public  funds  where  necessary.  They  fa- 
vored the  aboltlon  of  racial  bars  to  jobs, 
education,  and  housing.  They  approved  a 
national  program  of  full  employment  sup- 
ported by  a  legally  defined  minimum  wage. 
They  were  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
small  farmers  and  small  business.  They 
voted  to  do  what  they  could  to  maintain 
price  controls  and  to  assist  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  in  the  South.  At  the  end  of 
their  meeting  they  congratulated  the  Des 
Moines  city  authorities  for  intervening  In 
their  behalf  when  two  Negro  delegates  were 
refused  service  in  a  restaurant. 

Looking  abroad,  the  AVC  declared  Itself 
In  favor  of  the  development  of  world  gov- 
ernment throiigh  the  United  Nations.  It 
endorsed  a  return  to  food  rationing  as  Amer- 
ica's answer  to  mass  starvation  in  former 
enemy  countries.  It  was  the  first  veterans' 
organization  to  approve  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy,  stoppage  by  the  United 
States  of  the  manufacture  of  atomic  bombs, 
and  the  destruction  of  those  now  in  exist- 
ence.   It  favored  lower  Immigration  barriers 


tfaroxighout  the  world.  It  voted  for  lower 
tariffs,  the  Immediate  entry  of  100.000  Jews 
to  Palestme,  and  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  wiih  Spain.  Language  like  this  U 
not  dictated  by  the  military  branches  of 
Government  or  by  a  few  ambitious  leaders 
who  place  their  private  Intentions  above  thj 
opinions  of  their  felluwd. 

So  the  American  Veterans'  Committee  is 
well  launched.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  vet- 
erans have  played  an  Important  and  often  a 
predominant  part  in  American  politics  for 
the  last  three  generations,  and  that  this  war 
put  a  larger  proportion  of  our  populatlo.n  into 
uniform  than  any  previous  struggle,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  organization  with  such  prin- 
ciples is  propitious  for  the  future.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  secure  the  million 
members  It  seeks  this  year.  It  must  have  a 
considerable  basis  of  mass  support  if  it  is  to 
demonstrate  that  veterans  can  counteract 
the  efforts  of  seltsh  pressure  groups  and  ac- 
tually advance  the  purposes  they  have  imdcr- 
taken  to  support. 

The  first  obsUcle  the  AVC  will  have  to 
overcome  is  the  almost  universal  cynicism 
concerning  all  pressure  groups  and  the  gen- 
eral reaction  against  groups  which  attempt 
to  mask  self-seeking  by  vociferating  patriotic 
slogans.  Next,  it  will  have  to  be  alert  to 
defend  iU  Integrity  against  forces  which  seek 
to  capture  It  for  their  own  ends.  The  or- 
ganization acted  wisely  at  Des  Moines  when 
it  defeated  repeated  attempU  by  a  small 
Communist-minded  minority  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  directing  body  and  elected  a  slate 
of  oiacers  whose  democratic  convictions  are 
above  suspicion.  But  a  much  harder  thing 
to  handle  will  be  the  personal  ambitions  of 
its  own  leaders 

This  veterans'  body  frankly  recognizes  that 
moral  decisions  are  made  effective  in  the  life 
of  this  Nation  by  the  functioning  of  the  dem- 
ocratic process.  It  is  organized  to  participate 
In  that  process.  But  for  It  to  become  a 
political  party  or  an  adjunct  to  such  a  party 
would  be  fatal.  Equally  disastrous  would 
It  be  for  the  committee  to  decide  that  po- 
litical Influence  can  be  exerted  only  by  people 
who  hold  office.  As  William  AUen  White 
pointed  out  in  his  recently  published  auto- 
biography, some  of  the  most  effective  forces 
for  good  in  American  society  have  been  per- 
sons who  not  only  did  not  seek  office  but  re- 
fused It  when  It  was  offered. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  now  con- 
fronting the  AVC  Is  the  psychological  gulf 
which  yawns  between  the  returning  veteran 
and  the  rest  of  the  American  people.  That 
gulf  was  dug  by  America's  relative  immunity 
to  the  sufferings  of  war.  Our  people  experi- 
enced nothing  that  would  enable  them  to 
understand  what  their  own  sons  and  most  of 
the  world  had  to  bear.  In  almost  every  land 
except  our  own  civilians  suffered  fully  as 
mucir  as  did  the  average  soldier.  But  our 
people  were  spared.  The  veteran,  staggered 
by  the  horrors  of  glotMl  war.  returns  home 
and  Is  appalled  to  discover  that  life  goes  on 
jiist  about  as  usual.  To  him  that  means  that 
we  have  learned  nothing  and  are  blindly 
coasting  toward  another  catastrophe  which 
will  impose  on  another  generation  the  out- 
rages he  has  witnessed  and  endured. 

The  churches  of  America  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  the  veteran  probe  beneath  sur- 
face appearances  of  complacency  to  under- 
stand what  has  happened  to  his  Nation's 
mind  and  soul  during  the  war.  When  the 
returning  soldier  reflects  on  the  reasons  why 
the  chiu-ches  of  the  victor  powers  join  those 
of  the  vanquished  In  common  repentance 
for  the  sins  that  led  to  the  war.  when  he 
learns  why  the  churches  of  America  main- 
tained throughout  that  the  chtirch  was  not 
a  belligerent,  he  may  conclude  that  he  has 
more  allies  than  he  suspects  In  bis  deter- 
mination that  -it  shall  not  happen  again." 
He  will  be  more  Inclined  to  welcome  this  aa- 
slsUnce  If  church  people  throughout  America 
learn  to  distinguish  t)etween  the  good  and 
the  dubious  in  the  numerous  attempts  now 
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being  made  to  organize  the  11,000.000  Tet- 
•r&na  of  thli  war.  The  American  Veterans' 
Committee  haa  aUrted  out  to  give  thla  coun- 
try a  tj-pc  of  ex-soldler  leadership  which  It 
haa  not  seen  before.  The  likelihood  that  It 
wUl  hew  to  the  constructive  course  it  has 
p-  Jected  is  increased  by  every  man  or  woman 
of  good  will  who  lends  a  helping  hand. 


Wiiliam  Greco  Proooances  Labor  Policy 
and  Itemizes  Four  Safeguards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CAUroBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unani- 
mous consent  has  been  granted  me  to 
Insert  the  following  editorial  by  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  It  appeared  in  the 
July  1946  Issue  of  the  American  Federa- 
tlonlst. 

Ova  Nation's  Labob  Policy 
(By  William  Oreen) 

Every  time  a  crisis  In  labor  affairs  ties  up 
•  large  portion  of  our  economy  there  Is  an 
immediate  demand  for  legislation  to  stop 
strikes  by  drastic  regulations  and  penalties. 
Such  a  demand  ignores  the  fact  that  strikes 
are  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  efforta  to 
adjust  views  on  matters  of  Joint  concern.      ' 

Any  real  effort  to  prevent  strikes  must 
begin  by  making  help  readily  available  In  the 
early  stages  of  negotiations.  Legislation  ol 
th«  type  often  proposed  would  result  in  un- 
dermining the  economic  government  and 
the  kind  of  law  and  order  which  is  being 
worked  out  Jointly  in  Industries  and  In  all 
kinds  o<  workshops  by  management  and  or- 
gMilaed  labor.  The  strength  of  the  economic 
•(•nclea  has  its  roots  in  the  fact  that  they 
wr*  agencies  through  which  individuals  can 
plan  and  work  together  for  their  own  inter- 
ests and  control  in  accord  with  their  own 
best  Judgment. 

Collective  bargaining  is  the  basic  procedure 
of  democracy.  Applied  to  work  problems. 
It  prcvlde*  that  lepresentatlves  of  workers 
and  management  shall  agree  upon  terms  and 
conditions  of  work  and  set  up  the  agencies 
to  put  the  contract  into  effect.  It  rasts  upon 
recognition  of  mutual  interests  in  produc- 
tion and  In  the  distribution  of  returns  on 
Joint  work. 

As  the  union  becomes  Increasingly  effec- 
tive, there  is  an  approach  to  equality  In  bar- 
gaining and  hence  increasing  Justice  in  the 
terms  of  agreement.  Progress  in  work  con- 
tracts is  aided  by  making  more  information 
available  on  wage  rates,  hours,  overtime,  pro- 
ductivity. Job  daaatflcatlon.  shares  going  to 
management  and  to  stockholders,  etc.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  havo  such  Information  at  cen- 
tral ofllceo.  it  should  be  made  available  in  all 
mrttiB  through  a  labor  extension  service. 

In  addition  to  factual  information,  the 
other  service  which  Government  may  render 
Is  conciliation  and  mediation  at  the  time 
when  first  needed  and  before  controversies 
develop.  Such  service  should  be  available 
through  the  United  States  Department  cf 
X<abor  and  supplemented  by  local  aids.  Con- 
cllUtlon  is  one  of  the  most  Important  duties 
of  the  Secertary  of  Labor.  He  should  see  to 
It  that  not  only  Is  the  conc.'.latlon  personnel 
adequate  and  well  equipped,  but  that  all  the 
dtTltlans  In  the  Department  are  coordinated 
to  make  aenrlces  timely,  adequate,  and  tinder- 
•landing. 


The  Department  of  Labor  should  emphasize 
the  constructive  achievements  of  cooperation 
between  management  and  workers.  It  shotild 
have  information  en  continuous  production 
without  stoppages  due  to  labor  disputes.  It 
should  contribute  to  better  labor  relations  by 
publicizing  achievements  of  companies  and 
unions  able  to  maintain  satisfactory  relations 
without  work  stoppages  and  make  details 
available  to  aid  other  unions  and  manage- 
ments. This  relatively  commonplace  sugges- 
tion would  revolutionize  the  thinking  of  the 
public  and  legislators. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  by  analyzing 
files  of  all  union  agreements,  should  be  the 
first  to  detect  new  trends  in  union  provisions 
and  to  make  available  to  all  unions  com- 
parative information.  Such  information 
would  help  many  to  avoid  pitfalls  that  might 
necessitate  strikes. 

The  public  should  expect  uninterrupted 
service  only  when  unions  and  management 
negotiate  In  good  faith.  Its  Interests  He  in 
facilitating  such  negotiations,  not  in  penaliz- 
ing those  who  are  unwilling  to  endure  injus- 
tice. A  strike  may  be  the  only  way  to  induce 
employers  to  agree  to  new  provisions — even 
though  vital  to  workers  and  to  the  Nation — 
as,  for  instance,  the  health  and  welfare  fund 
of  the  miners.  Mine  accidents  and  occupa- 
tional diseases,  together  with  substandard 
sanitary  conditions  of  mine  villages  and  in- 
adequate medical-care  facilities  to  give 
miners  at  least  normal  life  expectancy,  bad 
long  been  discussed  in  collective  bargaining. 
The  facta  were  indisputable.  But  the  em- 
ployers would  do  nothing. 

Strikes  in  the  past  have  been  labor's  main 
dependence  In  lifting  standards  of  living 
permanently  to  new  high  levels.  The  only 
safe  way  to  establish  them  is  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
right  to  strike  distinguishes  the  free  worker 
from  the  slave.  The  right  to  strike  Involves 
the  foundation  of  our  free  democracy.  But 
as  workers  value  this  right,  they  must  use  it 
with  wisdom  and  responsibility.  Equally 
essential  is  it  that  employers  learn  the  value 
of  responsible  collective  bargaining  In  good 
faith  and  not  try  to  trick  the  union  into 
indiscretions. 

To  recapitulate:  The  first  step  which  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  in  a  pro- 
gram to  prevent  strikes  Is  to  provide  a  well- 
equipped  Department  of  Labor  headed  by  an 
experienced  person  who  knows  labor  prob- 
lems. Then  there  must  be  an  effective  con- 
ciliation service,  supplemented  by  a  technical 
staff  and  by  research  information  on  wage 
rates,  productivity,  labor  costs,  and  a  wide 
range  of  other  Information  made  readily 
available  for  all  workers  by  a  labor  concilia- 
tion service  Next,  make  available  for  labor's 
study  and  use  comparative  data  on  union 
agreements,  management  techniques,  health 
and  welfare  funds.  Finally,  emphasize  the 
constructive  gains  of  collective  bargaining. 

Such  a  program  would  help  the  public  to 
assume  its  responsibility  for  standards  in 
order  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  production. 

TAXI  TOtTR  STAND 

The  world  is  passing  through  one  of  those 
great  transitional  epochs  which  determine 
trends  over  a  century  or  more.  This  struggle 
will  decide  as  between  the  basic  Importance 
of  each  human  being  with  guarantees  of 
personal  rights  and  the  all-powerful  state 
which  denies  these  rights. 

So  long  as  totalitarian  states  were  content 
to  keep  their  philosophy  within  their  own 
borders,  though  we  wondered  at  their  Judg- 
ment, we  felt  they  had  a  right  to  choose 
whatever  kind  of  government  they  wanted 
provided  It  did  not  Interfere  with  the  same 
right  for  other  nations.  But  now  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  decided  that  "security"  for 
communism  requires  the  seizure  of  neighbor- 
ing countries  and  the  establishment  of  Com- 
munist governments  to  control  those  na- 
tions contrary  to  their  will.  It  has  initiated 


a  policy  of  aggression  and  imperialism  that 
menaces  world  peace. 

The  U.  S.  8.  R.  has  prevented  decision  on 
peace  treaties  which  would  result  in  with- 
drawal of  armies  and  efforts  to  restcre  a 
civilian  economy.  Large  Russian  occupjtlon 
armies  are  maintained  which  are  a  heavy 
burden  on  food  supplies  and  afford  a  smoke- 
screen for  Communist  activities.  These  ac- 
tivities are  facilitated  by  secret  police. 

Communist  organizers  are  given  automo- 
biles or  other  means  of  travel,  printing 
presses  and  paper,  typewriters  and  othur  es- 
sential supplies,  while  free  trade  unionists 
are  denied  these  facilities. 

Whenever  a  new  "menace"  to  Soviet,  "se- 
curity" is  discovered.  Communists  are  sent 
in  to  take  up  residence  in  the  country.  A 
fifth-column  organization  Is  built  up  and . 
the  country  is  soon  brought  under  the  So- 
viet Union. 

All  this  has  been  going  on  despite  ths  fact 
that  the  U.  S.  C.  R.  signed  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter and  agreed  to  participate  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  Obviously,  Rus- 
sia's pledges  of  cooperation  do  not  rule  out 
activities  to  promote  Soviet  ImperlallHm  at 
the  expense  of  the  rights  of  other  nations. 

By  its  policy  of  extreme  secrecy  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  acknowledges  there  is  no  recon- 
ciliation between  the  philosophies  cf  de- 
mocracy and  totalitarianism  of  any  lirand. 
Its  iron  curtain  prevents  its  people  from 
getting  information  from  the  outside  or  the 
information  to  counteract  baseless  rumors. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  promoting  dlssenslcn  and 
chaos  on  a  world-wide  scale,  reaching  east- 
ward through  Asia  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  westward  across  Europe  1o  our 
eastern  coasts.  Within  the  new  world  it  is 
using  its  Communist  Party  members  ta  boie 
into  governments  and  Into  labor  movements 
to  gather  military  and  other  secret  inlorma- 
tion.  The  highest  allegiance  of  Comraunlst 
Party  members  evenrwhere  is  to  the  U.  ii.  8.  R. 

This  period  of  world  revolution  pla:e8  on 
our  free  trade  unions  a  special  responjlblllty 
to  protect  their  own  rights  as  well  as  to 
safeguard  democratic  institutions  for  the 
whole  country  and  this  hemisphere  Ob- 
serve these  safeguards: 

(1)  Keep  your  union  free  from  Communist 
control.  Communists  use  unions  to  piomote 
the  party. 

(2)  Carry  on  collective  tmrgainin;  and 
other  union  activities  in  good  faith  to  as- 
sure workers  continuously  rlsir^  standards 
of  living  and  management  dependable!  work 
contracts. 

(3)  Seek  to  broaden  the  field  for  cc opera- 
tion between  unions  and  management  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  those  the  industry 
serves. 

(4)  Be  on  guard  against  cooperation  with 
Communist-front  organizations  and  party 
followers  that  further  party-line  obj-jctives. 

No  trade  unionist  can  be  neutral  :n  this 
world  crisis  in  which  democracy  ar.d  hu- 
man freedom  are  at  stake  throughout  the 
world.  The  roots  of  democracy  are  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 


The  Man  About  Town 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK£5 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or   DELAWABZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18,  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Journal  Every 
Evening  The  Man  About  Town  column, 
Wilmington,  Del.: 
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Delmarva  Hatcheries  are  drowning  baby 
chicks  by  the  thousands,  a  nearby  Pennsyl- 
vania egg  and  chicken  dealer  tells  us. 

The  truck  farmer,  who  comes  into  Wilming- 
ton with  eggs,  chickens,  and  general  truck 
products,  explained  that  on  a  recent  trip  to 
a  Maryland  hatchery,  he  found  the  owner  was 
very  much  disturbed  over  the  prospects  for 
his  crop  of  baby  chicks. 

He  explained  that  many  other  hatcheries 
In  the  district  had  been  forced  to  drown 
thousands  of  chicks  for  lack  of  takers. 

Early  in  the  season,  on  the  basis  of  orders 
received,  hatching  eggs  were  placed  in  incu- 
bators. Before  the  young  chicks  were  actu- 
ally hatched,  cancellations  started  to  come  in 
by  the  hundreds.  This  resulted  in  an  over- 
supply  of  chicks,  and  since  the  space  at  most 
hatcheries  is  somewhat  limited  after  the 
chicks  get  to  a  certain  age,  the  hatcheries 
were  faced  with  a  difficult  problem. 

In  many  cases  the  chicks  were  given  away 
by  being  added  In  large  quantities  to  the  ac- 
tive orders  on  file.  But  since  even  raisers  of 
chickens  have  a  feed  and  space  problem,  too, 
only  a  limited  number  of  left-over  chicks 
could  l>e  sent  out. 


Liberals  on  Liberalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Liberals  on  Liberalism,"  by  Eric 
F.  Goldman  and  Mary  Paull,  published 
in  the  July  22,  1946,  issue  of  the  New 
Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows : 

LiBESALS  ON  Liberalism 
(By  Eric  F.  Goldman  and  Mary  Paull) 

For  many  years  now  the  confusion  of  liber- 
alism has  been  a  stock  conversation  piece. 
No  doubt  much  of  this  impression  of  confu- 
sion comes  from  the  fact  that  whatever  lib- 
eralism is,  it  is  not  a  closed  system.  By  the 
very  nature  of  its  opposition  to  conservatism, 
it  must  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  a 
changing  world,  and  has  willingly  to  sub- 
ject itself  to  the  tug  and  puU  of  events.  Con- 
sequently, it  Is  a  way  of  thought  and  action 
which  can  always  profit  from  an  asking  of 
the  question.  What's  with  liberalism  today? 

In  an  attempt  to  contribute  to  such  an 
inquiry,  a  series  of  questions  were  put  to  nine 
people — Thurman  Arnold.  Senators  Wayne 
Morse  and  Claude  Pepper,  Chester  Bowles, 
Representatives  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas, 
Estes  Kefauver,  and  Charles  M.  LaFollette, 
and  Robert  R.  Nathan  and  Paul  Porter.  No 
pretense  is  made  that  the  group  is  representa- 
tive of  liberalism.  They  are  simply  nine  per- 
sons prominent  on  the  Washington  scene  who 
consider  themselves  liberals  and  would  be 
accepted  as  such  by  most  people  In  the  United 
States.  The  questions  put  to  them  ranged 
from  their  general  conceptions  of  liberalism, 
through  their  specific  estimates  of  the  liberal 
situation  today,  to  their  suggestions  for  fur- 
thering the  liberal  cause. 

The  answers  reveal  certain  striking  areas 
of  agreement.  In  assessing  the  present  state 
of  liberalism,  all  nine  share  Senator  Pepper's 
conviction  that  "In  Important  ways,  we  are 
being  thrown  for  losses."  But  they  are  also 
imanlmous   in   believing   that  liberalism   is 
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progressing  in  the  long-time  battle  for  the 
public  mind.  Representative  LAFoLLRTt,  for 
example,  contends  that  "in  many  places  the 
efforts  to  create  political  awareness  are  not 
well  thought  out  or  adequately  imple- 
mented," yet  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  at- 
tempt itself  evidences  progress."  Chester 
Bowles  puts  it:  "In  every  community  in  the 
country  there  is  a  stirring  demand  for  more 
democratic  action  and  political  leaders  who 
more  clearly  express  the  views  of  the  common 
man.  The  war  has  taught  us  that  full  pro- 
duction is  readily  attainable  and,  perhaps 
most  Important  of  all,  that  we  know  how 
to  attain  it."  Thurman  Arnold  confidently 
adds  that  "as  the  Industrial  revolution  goes 
on,  the  country  will  be  pushed  more  toward 
liberalism,  in  spite  of  the  stubborn  efforts  of 
vast  organizations  wedded  to  obsolete  tech- 
niques that  are  trying  to  fence  themselves  in. 
A  new  age  of  science-applied-to-lndustry  has 
made  individual  opportunity  again  an  eco- 
nomic reality." 

The  Republican  Senator  Morse  is  sure  that 
optimism  about  the  trend  can  include  the 
rank  and  file  of  both  parties:  "The  most 
significant  barometer  reading  of  recent  years 
was  the  Gallup  poll  which  disclosed  that 
there  is  no  marked  difference  between  rank- 
and-file  Democrats  and  Republicans  as  to  the 
objectives  of  government,  or  as  to  the  social 
and  economic  legislation  which  they  want 
Congress  to  pass.  I  am  satisfied  that  If  a 
clear-cut  referendum  could  be  held,  the 
liberal  point  of  view  would  win  by  at  least 
3  to  1  and,  in  all  probability,  by  a  much 
higher  ratio.  Our  primary  Job  is  to  get  the 
average  voter  to  see  the  Importance  of  send- 
ing to  national  conventions  liberal-minded 
delegates  to  break  the  control  of  the  reaction- 
ary political  machines  which  in  1948  will 
control  both  party  conventions  unless  the 
voters  do  something  about  it  in  the  mean- 
time." 

Questions  concerning  the  Truman  admin- 
istration and  liberalism  brought  only  slightly 
less  agreement.  Senator  Morse  dismisses  the 
administration  as  "an  exceedingly  reac- 
tionary one,  characterized  by  jxditical  ex- 
pediency and  dangerous  machine  politics." 
But  the  other  eight  literals,  including 
Representative  LaFolutte,  who  still  sits  on 
the  GOP  side  of  the  House,  are  satisfied 
with  the  over-all  objectives  of  the  President. 
Quite  typically  Robert  Nathan  says.  "One 
must  distinguish  between  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed to  Congress  on  numerous  occasions  a 
well-balanced,  comprehensive,  liberal  eco- 
nomic program,  but  Congress  has  failed  to 
enact  his  program."  Representative  LaFol- 
lette goes  even  further  and  credits  Presi- 
dent Truman  with  one  victory  in  the  Senate 
which  Roosevelt  could  not  win.  "In  August 
1944,  with  the  European  campaign  bogged 
down  and  the  Philippines  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese,  the  Commander  In  Chief's 
appeal  was  at  its  highest.  President  Roose- 
velt called  Congress  back  to  enact  reconver- 
sion legislation.  The  unemployment-com- 
pensation feature  of  the  KUgore  bUl  was 
eliminated  in  the  Senate  and  snowed  under 
in  the  House.  Despite  all  the  yelling  about 
Truman  in  1945  and  1946,  he  did  get  through 
the  Senate  a  provision  for  26  weeks  at  SUte 
levels,  which  was  more  than  Roosevelt  did 
at  the  height  of  his  personal  appeal." 

Most  of  the  comments  are  less  favorable 
than  LAPoLLETTE'g  in  discussing  the  admin- 
istration's relations  with  Congress.  The  gen- 
eral emphasis  is.  like  Nathan's,  on  the  dif- 
ference between  what  the  President  has  pro- 
posed and  Congress  has  adopted.  The  gen- 
eral explanation  is  the  administration's  lack 
of  the  skill  and  drive  necessary  to  maneu- 
ver a  program  through  a  difficult  Congress  In 
still  more  dlfflctilt  times.  "Both  the  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  administrations."  Thurman 
Arnold  remarks,  "have  attempted  to  steer  a 
course  in  a  country  torn  by  the  economic 
struggle  of  powerful  groups  In  indufitry,  la 
agrlctUture,  and  in  labor.     Roosevelt's  tin- 


equaled  political  ability,  his  sense  of  com- 
promise, his  InspUrational  leadership,  were  his 
great  contribution.  His  separate  policies 
were  not  consistent,  but  he  always  managed 
to  move  forward.  Truman  faces  even  moie 
difficult  times.  His  government  is  only  a 
balance  of  power  among  strongly  organized 
groups,  each  seeking  security  for  itself  rather 
than  industrial  progress  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Any  general  criticism  of  the  Tiuman 
administration  amounts  only  to  saying  that 
Truman  does  not  have  the  political  genius  of 
Roosevelt."  Senator  Pepper,  leas  inclined  to 
emphasize  forces  outside  the  administration, 
warns  that  "the  President  will  have  to  be 
careful  lest  the  Impression  grow  that  the  lib- 
eral sentiment  no  longer  dominates  his  pro- 
gram. This  impression  would  spring  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  taking  advice  from  people 
who  are  not  recognized  as  sympathetic  to 
liberalism." 

Differences  of  emphasis  rather  than  actual 
disagreement  emerge  when  the  nine  liberals 
discu.ss  the  weaknesses  of  liberalism.  Quite 
naturally,  they  stress  things  closest  to  their 
own  type  of  experience.  The  four  men  and 
one  woman  who  hold  elective  office  empha- 
size the  political  individualism  of  liberals. 
.  their  lack  of  a  program  which  ^inds  them 
together  for  effective  political  action,  their 
balking  at  the  give  and  take  of  politics. 
"Their  greatest  weakness,"  RepresenUtive 
Douglas  Ijelieves,  "is  the  tendency  to  throw 
up  their  hands  every  time  they  lose  any 
ground,  or  don't  get  what  they  want,  or 
don't  get  it  in  the  combination  that  they 
wanted.  Why  lil>erals  think  they  can  win 
every  time.  I  don't  know."  Representative 
Ketauver  comments :  "Each  fellow  goes  more 
or  less  his  own  way.  There  is  little  concerted 
action.  There  can  be  none  because  there  is 
no  agreement  on  ttie  aims  to  be  accom- 
plished. Harmony  could  l>e8t  be  established 
through  one  of  the  political  parties.  Failing 
in  this,  conferences  of  true  American  liberals, 
not  Communists  or  those  with  special  axes 
to  grind,  would  tend  to  eliminate  some  points 
of  difference." 

Fresh  from  a  buffeting  by  pressure  groups 
in  his  work  as  Economic  Stabilizer,  Chester 
Bowles  pleads  for  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
"too  often  liberalism  becomes  subordinate 
to  group  interest.  It  accepts  certain  groups 
to  be  always  right  and  certain  other  groups 
to  be  always  wrong.  In  doing  that,  it  loses 
its  moral  standing  and  integrity.  Liberal- 
ism also  has  had  too  little  interest  In  good, 
coordinated  operations  and  administration. 
Ideas  are  no  good  unless  they  can  he  made 
effective  and  they  can  only  be  made  effective 
through  good  management  and  good  honest 
administration.  There  are  too  few  really 
good  operators  and  managers  among  the  lib- 
erals and  too  many  people  who  are  ready  to 
make  speeches  in  glowing,  idealistic  terms, 
but  haven't  the  least  idea  how  to  make  them 
effective."  Paul  Porter.  Bowles'  successor 
as  OPA  Administrator,  expresses  Bowles' 
pragmatic  note  another  way  when  he  critl- 
clEes  the  "over-theorizing"  of  liberals — es- 
pecially the  "over-theorizing"  taken  from 
the  Left  that  a  strong  liberalism  is  a  hard- 
times  phenomenon.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
that  theory.  The  New  Deal  was  erected  on 
the  basis  of  a  depression  and  economic  de- 
spair, but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  two 
must  go  together." 

Where  the  nine  liberals  show  the  most 
si^lficant  divergence  is  In  their  conceptions 
of  liberalism's  general  problem.  That  di- 
vergence appears  aUke  in  their  definitions 
(see  end  of  article)  and  In  practically  all  their 
other  comments.  The  root  of  the  difference 
is  that  some  of  tlie  liberals  are  putting  their 
emphasis  on  bringing  economic  security  to 
everyone  while  others  place  equal  stress  on 
security  and  the  extension  of  the  Individual's 
opportunity  to  function  as  an  individual. 
StUl  others  are  most  concerned  over  the  in- 
dividual's freedom  of  action  and  believe  that 
the  liberal  drive  for  security  la  wriotisly  en- 
dangering it. 
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There  U.  of  co\irs«.  nothing  new  In  these 
Tarlatlona.  They  have  shown  themselves  In 
modem  libersUsm  ever  since  it  added  the  aim 
of  economic  aeciirity  to  the  nineteenth- 
century  ideal  of  individual  freedom.  It  Is 
Inevitable  that  different  liberals  will  empba- 
•tae  tflSHVBtly  these  two  objectives,  for,  while 
one  sttpplemenu  the  other,  they  can  decid- 
edly get  In  each  other's  way.  As  Chester 
Bowles  remarks,  •There  can  be  no  real  Indi- 
vidual freedom  In  the  presence  of  economic 
uuecurlty."  but  Bowles  also  agrcM  with  the 
many  liberals  who  have  long  seen  the  pos- 
sible conflict  between  the  pursuit  of  security 
and  freedom  of  Individual  opportunity. 
Senator  Moan  and  Thurman  Arnold  empha- 
alxe  ihu  ^osstbttity  In  their  detlnltions  of 
liberalism,  und  In  another  comment.  Arnold 
goes  on  to  denotmce  "those  so-called  liberals 
whoM  principal  social  value  Is  security  for 
the  uiidprd' K.  rather  than  oppfJrtunJty  Tor 
the  Inatvidual.  For  example,  one  of  the 
popular  liberal  causes  u  strong  labor  organi« 
Mtlons.  Many  liberals  would  fight  for  every 
■troog  labor  orgaDiiatlnn  until  it  became  a 
foMs  which  reatflcted  prciduction,  throttled 
new  enterprise,  prevented  Individual  collec- 
tive bargnltttng  by  local  units  and  destroyed 
dcBoeiaey  in  labor.  At  that  point,  they 
would  aaak  to  curb  It  by  strong  Government 
■cOeo.  The  pro-underdog  Ilberala  rely  on 
fluperorganizatlons  of  labor  and  Oovernment. 
under  the  delusion  that  dictatorial  power 
will  be  used  reasonably  If  It  Is  preached  at 
and  cajoled." 

Unfortunately  for  thoee  who  would  like 
UberalUm  to  be  a  system  of  jeepltke  com- 
pactness, there  1«  no  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  confusing  variations  between  the  Arnolds 
and  the  essentially  security-minded.  After 
all.  the  omnibus  of  liberalism  has  been  head- 
ing toward  two  objectives  which  no  other 
way  of  thought  and  action  has  ever  tried  to 
reach  simultaneously,  and  which  most  sys- 
tems consider  ultimately  irreconcilable. 

What  the  commenu  of  the  nine  liberals  do 
point  up  signlflcanUy  Is  that  the  traditional 
difflculty  of  modern  liberalism  la  seriously 
afigravaied  in  1946  just  because  of  its  suc- 
caases  in  pushing  security.  Portunately.  the 
attltudrs  of  these  people  who  have  been 
engaged  In  the  business  of  trying  to  make 
Ubcraiism  work,  contain  an  element  that  can- 
not fall  to  be  helpful  In  alleviating  the  diffl- 
culty. When  LaFolletti:  lashes  away  at  the 
personalization  of  liberalism  In  terms  of 
Roosevelt,  when  Bowles  attacks  Indiscrimi- 
nate applause  or  condemnation,  when  Arnold 
assails  the  labor-is-always-right  contingent, 
they  are  calling  for  a  liberalism  which  laces 
the  fact  that  it  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
Inapvoachable  heroes  and  immutable  tech- 
niquaa.  The  unavoidable  conclusion  Is  that 
liberalism  has  to  ask  of  all  Its  men  and  all 
Its  measures,  not  once  but  continuously, 
whether  they  are  toppling  that  delicate  and 
necwsaarlly  changing  balance  between  the  in- 
craMc  of  security  and  the  extension  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom  of  opportunity. 

Making  modern  liberalism  an  Incessant  re- 
•xamlnatlon  ot  itself  is  making  it  a  tough  life 
to  iMd.  But  at  that.  It  would  only  be  bring- 
ing It  back  to  its  great  tradition,  formed 
when  overly  intoxicating  successes  and  overly 
depressing  failures  had  not  combined  to  en- 
courage clinging  to  fetishes. 

NINE    DETINmONS    OF    LIBEXALISM 

Thurman  Arnold:  "Liberalism  today  has 
become  deuces  wild.  It  can  be  used  to  fill 
any  hand.  If  I  had  my  way.  however,  I 
would  make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  anvone 
to  parade  under  the  banner  of  llberallsm'who 
waa  not  conscientiously  and  even  religiously 
devoted  to  the  Ideal  that  in  an  industrial 
democracy,  freedom  of  opportunity  is  the 
treat  value  that  mtist  be  preserved  above  all 
others.  Unless  this  freedom  Is  preserved,  no 
other  freedom  wlU  be  secure." 

Chester  Bowles:  "It  Is  the  duty  of  the  llt)- 
•ral  to  protect  and  to  extend  the  basic  demo- 
cratic freedoms.  And  because  there  can  be  no 
real  individual  freedom  In  the  preaesce  of 


economic  Insecurity,  liberalism  carries  a 
heavy  responsibility  In  fighting  continuously 
to  expand  our  economy  and  to  put  Into  effect 
the  economic  bill  of  rights.  But  fundamen- 
tally, liberalism  Is  an  attitude.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  that  attitude  are  human 
sympathy,  a  receptivity  to  change,  and  a 
scientific  willingness  to  follow  reason  rather 
than  faith  or  any  fixed  set  of  Ideas." 

Representative  Dottclas:  "Liberalism  la  a 
program  that  alms  for  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number." 

Representative  KxrAxmn:  "Liberalism 
means  ah  intelligent  efftirt  to  keep  the  po- 
litical and  economic  development  of  our  Na- 
tion abreast  of  the  responsibilities  that  come 
from  the  atomic  age.  It  means  an  extension 
of  the  use  of  our  resources  for  the  common 
good,  the  solving  of  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing democratic  principles,  and  free,  competi- 
tive enterprise  in  a  day  of  big  business,  big 
unions,  and  big  government," 

Representative  LAPoLLtrrx:  "Llhernllsm  Is 
a  serlea  of  fundamental  departures  from  the 
economic,  social,  racial,  and  political  condi- 
tions as  exist  In  America  today.  It  should 
Include  the  proposal  of  effective  means  to 
reallne  these  adjustments  In  accordance  with 
the  democratic  ethic  Inherent  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  In  seeking  Its  ends,  It 
should  Insist  on  the  use  of  objectivity  and 
the  appeal  to  reason  rather  than  Indirection 
or  emotionalism." 

Senator  Mobsx:  "Liberalism  cannot  be  de- 
fined In  the  at>stract  In  any  helpful  way. 
Liberalism  in  politics  can  best  be  defined  In 
terms  of  specific  Issues.  Political  liberalism 
should  also  be  defined  In  terms  of  objectives. 
A  major  objective  is  the  protection  of  the 
economic  weak  and  doing  it  within  the 
framework  of  a  private-property  economy. 
The  liberal,  emphasizing  the  civil  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  Individual.  Ins^lsts  that  ^he 
individual  must  remain  so  supreme  as  to 
make  the  state  his  servant." 

Robert  Nathan :  "Liberalism  Is  a  movement 
which  seeks  the  adoption  of  policies  that 
will  assure  the  'four  freedoms'  at  home  and 
bring  about  the  maximum  utilization  of  our 
productive  resources,  full  employment,  and 
sustained  prosperity,  and  a  resulting  high 
standard  of  living." 

Senator  Pefpes  :  "Liberalism  Is  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  of  the  people. 
It  is  really  a  synonym  for  democracy,  as  Jef- 
ferson. Jackson.  Wilson,  and  F.  D.  R.  would 
have  defined  'democracy.'  " 

Paul  Porter:  "Fundamentally,  liberalism 
addresses  itself  to  the  questions  of  equality 
of  opportiuilty  and  respect  for  Individual  dig- 
nity. But  the  people  cannot  be  simply  di- 
vided into  liberals  and  nonliberals.  Liberals 
do  and  should  frequently  disagree  on  specific 
l£sueS.  By  disagreement,  they  define  their 
ideas  and  arrive  at  conclusions  which  will 
further  equality  of  opportunity  more  than 
any  black-and-white  program." 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18,  1946 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RccoRO.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  July  18, 
1946: 

BUT  IN  PCNMSTtVANU 

Other  States  aren't  waiting  to  see  what 
Oongreas  does  about  OPA  before  protecting 
their  jjeople  from  unjust  rent  Increases. 


In  New  Jersey,  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  will  meet  next  Monday  t}  set 
up  rent-control  board."». 

In  Michigan,  the  legislature  passed  a  rent- 
control  law  permitting  Increases  of  no  more 
than  15  percent.  In  Massachusetts  Oov  ;rnor 
Tobln  Issued  an  executive  order  freezing 
rents.  New  York  already  had  a  rent-ccntrol 
law  on  the  books.  Other  States  are  cotulder- 
Ing  calling  special  sessions. 

But  ;iothlng  is  happening  In  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Martin,  OOP  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  says  he  hofn't  the 
power  to  act  by  executive  order  and  he  won't 
call  a  special  session.  The  session  Is  needed 
not  only  for  rent-control  laws,  but  for  vet« 
erans'  housing,  and  other  purposes.  ^ 

Remember  Martin,  If  your  rent  is  suddenly 
boosted. 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Indianapolis  Star: 

END  THIS  CONFUSION 

The  President  and  his  advisers  have  been 
holding  out  for  continuance  of  OPA  with 
all  Its  previous  powers.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, aware  of  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  OPA's  administration  throughou  the 
coimtry.  have  been  seeking  to  cut  back  thoee 
powers.  So  far  they  have  accomplished  noth- 
ing but  stalemate.  It  has  now  reachel  the 
point  where  almost  any  decision  is  better 
than  none. 

A  congressional  compromise  on  OPA.  such 
as  the  bill  now  before  the  House,  probably 
will  be  worse  than  no  OPA  bill  at  aU.  It  is 
obvious  by  now  that  the  President  wi:i  not 
get  a  strong  OPA  bill.  Consequent!;,  he 
might  do  the  country  a  favor  by  vetoln?  any 
halfway  measure,  and  getting  the  country 
back  to  full  economic  freedom.  There  :^em8 
to  be  a  rising  feeling  In  America  that  since 
controls  have  to  be  dropped  some  time,  now 
might  be  as  good  a  time  as  any. 

The  days  just  past  without  OPA  co  itrols 
have  not  produced  panic  or  startling  change. 
The  people  have  not  lost  their  heads.  If 
they  can  keep  them  for  a  few  months  longer 
while  production  gets  rolling,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  we  can  go  through  the  rest  of 
this  year  without  being  hurt  muci  by 
inflation. 

Neither  the  President  nor  Ccngresj  has 
provided  the  American  people  with  wise 
economic  lcadcr.shlp  this  year.  It  has  been 
one  long  period  of  squabble,  indecisior,  and 
confusion.  When  all  controls  except  OPA 
were  dropped  it  became  obvious  that  OPA 
lt5elf  would  not  be  able  to  function  as  It 
did  during  the  war.  Maladministration  by 
Chester  Bowles,  which  hindered  the  resump- 
tion of  peacetime  production,  did  not  edd  to 
that  agency's  usefulness.  Now  that  we  have 
been  without  OPA  for  a  few  weeks  out  vhole 
national  economy  has  so  changed  thi  t  re- 
sumption of  controls  probably  would  cause 
even  more  confusion  than  we  have. 

We  can't  stand  much  more  of  political 
dilly-dallying  with  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation.  Some  clear-cut  decision  is  needed, 
l^bor,  Industry,  and  the  general  publi:  can 
make  no  settled  plans  for  the  future  while 
this  situation  exists.  If  we  cannot  ha\e  all. 
•t  least  do  something  so  we  can  get  to  xrork. 
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Britab  Must  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PINNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  GRANAHAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  17,  1946: 

BRrrAIN   MV»T   ACT 

Nearly  11  months  have  gone  by  since  Presi- 
dent Truman.  In  a  letter  to  Prime  Minister 
Attlee,  strongly  recommended  the  Immediate 
admission  of  100,000  refugee  European  Jews 
Into  Palestine.  Stating  that  "the  future 
peace  in  Europe  depends  In  large  measure 
upon  our  finding  nound  solutions  of  pn.b- 
lems  confronting  the  displaced  and  formerly 
persecuted  groups  of  peuple,"  the  Amcr  can 
Chief  Executive  added:  "The  main  solution 
appears  to  lie  In  the  quick  evacuation  of  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  nonrepatria^le  Jews, 
who  wish  It,  to  Palestine.  If  It  Is  to  be  effec- 
tive, such  action  should  not  be  long  delayed." 

That  was  in  August  of  last  year.  It  was  not 
until  the  following  November  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  bestirred  Itself  sufficiently 
even  to  propose  that  the  matter  be  looked 
into.  Then,  on  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin's 
recommendation,  a  committee  of  inquiry  was 
set  up  to  look  into  the  Palestine  problem  and 
the  related  plight  of  the  Jews  in  Europe.  Six 
members  of  this  committee  were  chosen  by 
the  British  Government,  the  other  six  by 
President  Truman.  There  were  many  who 
felt  that  the  setting  up  of  this  body,  the  last 
of  a  long  line  of  commissions  which  have  in- 
vestigated the  Palestine  problem,  was  merely 
a  British  ruse  to  gain  time.  So  far  It  has 
provod  to  be  Just  that.  For  after  the  com- 
mission issued  its  report  last  April,  and  with 
the  six  British  members  unanimously  con- 
curring, recommended  the  immediate  entry 
of  100.000  Jews,  the  British  Government  still 
refused  to  act.  And  that  remains  its  position 
today  although,  in  the  meantime,  still  an- 
other commission  has  been  set  up  and  an- 
other inquiry  begun. 

This  latest  ccmmisslon,  representing  on 
the  American  side  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
War,  and  Tresisury,  is  now  in  London  con- 
ferring with  the  British.  So  far  as  the 
American  Government  is  concerned,  its  task 
is  the  technical  one  of  finding  actual  ways 
and  means  of  moving  the  100,000  Jews  to 
Palestine  as  well  as  to  discuss  the  other 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  In- 
quiry. But  British  spokesmen  have  made  It 
clear  to  American  correspondents  that  the 
problem  of  immediate  immigration  cannot, 
so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  be  con- 
sidered aside  from  the  rest  of  the  commit- 
tee's plan.  On  this  basis  it  would  take 
months  and  possibly  even  years  before  100.000 
Jews  could  be  given  entry  into  Palestine. 
With  another  winter  coming  on,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  ensuing  wave  of  deaths 
and  suicides  in  the  refugee  camps  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  would  rest  squarely  with 
the  British  authorities. 

Those  authorities  have  advanced  all  sorts 
of  excuses  and  arguments  for  refusing  to 
carry  out  a  program  which  every  instinct  of 
humanitarian  sentiment  dictates.  Foreign 
Secretary  Bevln,  whose  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject were  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  and 
magnified  opposition  to  the  British  loan,  has 
spoken  with  specious  magnanimity  of  the 
need  of  the  Jews  to  reintegrate  themselves 
In  Europe.  In  view  of  recent  developments 
In  Poland,  hlz  words  have  taken  on  a  grim 
connotation. 

Prime  Minister  Attlee  In  a  recent  statement 
in  Parliament  declared  that  the  British  Oov- 


ernment cannot  accept  for  the  Holy  Land  any 
policy  that  Is  enforceable  only  by  the  vat  of 
arms.  He  made  this  renuu'k  at  the  very 
moment  when  British  troops  in  Palestine 
were  employing  force  to  maintain  order. 
Other  British  spokesmen  have  emphasized 
BrlUln's  inability  to  shoulder  the  cost  of 
moving  the  100.000  persons.  This  argument 
has  been  spiked  by  the  American  offer  to  pay 
the  bin.  As  for  the  contention  that  mora 
British  troops  would  be  needed  In  Palestine 
If  the  proposed  influx  were  permitted— Mr. 
Bevln  said  It  would  take  another  division  and 
Great  Britain  cannot  spare  it — the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  have  called  what  many  feel  la  a 
transparent  bluff  by  Informing  President 
Truman  that  If  any  American  troojis  are 
needed  for  thU  purpose  they  will  undertake 
the  recruiting  of  a  full  division  of  Jewish 
Volunteers. 

Great  Britain's  dilatory  tactics  have  not 
made  matters  easier  for  her  or  for  thi!  piti- 
ful survivors  of  Nazi  gas  chambers  and  execu- 
tion squads.  Up  to  now  British  spokesmen 
could  argut  that  any  last-minute  action  by 
the  London  government  to  carry  cut  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendations  would  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  taken  to  Influence  oongrM- 
slonal  approval  of  the  British  loan.  In  that 
great  debate  such  men  as  Representatives 
Bloom  and  Klein  and  such  Zionist  leaders  as 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  demonstrated  states- 
manship of  a  high  order.  It  Is  up  to  the 
British  Government  to  act  with  equal  intelli- 
gence, hlgh-mlndedness,  and  courage. 


Does  Security  Mean  Slavery? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  W.  G. 
Montgomery: 

DOES    sEcuarrT    mean    slavest? 
(By  W.  G.  Montgomery) 

Security  is  the  most  used  word  In  the  dic- 
tionary today,  and  the  worst  used.  It  has 
become  the  shibboleth  of  politicians  In  all 
parties,  and  by  this  doctrine  you  may  know 
them.  I';  is  a  beguiling  word  because  it's 
natural  for  us  to  want  security.  But  can  a 
man  or  nation  have  security  and  be  free? 

Advocates  of  economic  security  tell  us  they 
would  abolish  poverty,  want,  and  fear,  make 
everybody  secure  "from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave."  It's  just  as  easy  as  that.  All  you 
need  to  do  Is  do  nothing.  Just  let  the 
"expert"  planners  plan  the  lives,  labors,  edu- 
cation, and  religion  of  all  the  people,  and 
society  will  be  turned  Into  a  Utopia  in  no 
time  at  all. 

What  they  fail  to  tell  you  is  that  if  eco- 
nomic security  is  even  possible.  It  would 
demand  the  surrender  of  your  personal  free- 
dom, and  not  many,  I'm  sure,  would  want 
security  at  the  price  of  slavery. 

More  people  than  ever  before  In  ovir  Na- 
tion are  being  razzle-dazzled  by  glib  talkers 
Into  the  belief  that  everyone  can  have  all 
he  wants  anytime  he  wants  it  by  txirning  to 
some  form  of  stateism,  socialism,  or  com- 
munism, and  the  word  "security"  is  used 
to  sell  the  plan  to  those  who  detest  atheistic 
communism. 

Millions  of  good  Americans  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  word  "sectirlty"  and  fall  for  It. 
not  knowing  that  it  has  lost  its  dectncy  be- 
cause of  the  company  It  has  fallen  into.  The 
word  "security"  as  now  used  by  scbemlng 


politicians    Is    only    a    synonym    for    com- 
murlsm. 

Now,  because  of  this  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact 
no  thinking  person  will  dispute,  we  need  to 
be  wary  of  this  word  wherever  used.  Because 
most  persons  feel  that  security  offers  them 
something  sutMtanttal.  the  word  Is  being 
blatantly  used  by  communistic  schemers  un- 
der varlotu  party  labels  to  destroy  freedom  of 
speech,  the  press,  and  religlotu  litierty. 
Economic  security  as  proposed  in  this  coun- 
try is  Jtist  a  short  cut  to  communism,  and 
If  It  comes,  dictatorship  will  come  with  It. 

Do  you  want  the  state  to  furnish  you  food 
and  shelter,  and  thus  make  you  sectire,  or  do 
you  want  to  be  free?  Tou  may  havs  one;  you 
cannot  have  both. 

The  slaves  before  the  Civil  War  had  eco« 
nomtc  security.  And  so  do  ths  slaves  In 
RuMla  and  all  totalitarian  nations  have  se- 
curity. But  that's  all  tbey  do  have.  Let  • 
RuNsian  citlEen  criticise  communism  and  set 
what  happens  to  him  bsfors  sundown. 

You  can  have  security  Inside  a  prison,  but 
who  wants  to  go  there  to  get  ItT  Since  this 
word  has  strange  but  obvious  mtanlngs,  let 
us  go  a  little  further  Into  It, 

Can  there  really  be  such  a  thing  as  eco- 
nomic security,  or  Is  It  Just  a  political  will 
o'  the  wisp?  And  If  security  wers  posslbls, 
would  It  be  desirable?  Would  a  man  Im- 
prove hU  life  by  knowing  that  hU  every 
want  would  be  provided  for,  such  as  medicine, 
food,  shelter,  or  would  he  settle  down  In  his 
tracks  and  rot? 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  best  security  on 
earth  Is  Insecurity?  Let  a  man  know  that  he 
has  nobody  to  lean  on  but  himself  and  he 
will  put  his  t>est  into  life.  That  has  been 
proved  by  millions  who  have  climbed  out  of 
cabins  Into  greatness.  Poverty  carries  a  spur 
that  Is  often  worth  more  to  a  man  than  a 
gold  mint. 

Economic  security  nationally  directed 
means  that  everybody  else,  everyone,  leans 
and  nobody  lifts.  This  is  why  communism 
has  always  failed,  and  always  will  as  a  source 
of  security.  This  Is  why  5,000.000  people 
starved  to  death  under  communistic  Russia. 
Destroy  individual  Initiative  and  the  rewards 
of  lalKjr,  and  society  sinks  to  its  lowest  lev- 
els; nobody  works  except  while  driven  hunger 
and  want  spread  everywhere,  and  decency 
dies. 

Probably  the  silliest  slogan  ever  devised 
was  that  of  being  freed  from  want.  If  this 
could  be  made  to  work  it  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  human  race.  All  prosperity,  prog- 
ress, decency,  and  religion  are  based  upon 
want.  Because  a  man  wants  to  establish  a 
home  he  goes  to  work.  Because  he  wants 
to  escape  hell  he  lives  religiously.  Because 
he  wants  an  education  he  gives  up  drifting 
and  begins  rowing.  But  the  irony  of  this 
doctrine  is  that  if  It  were  possible  for  us  to 
be  without  want  we  would  soon  be  in  want. 
It  is  want  that  destroys  want.  Take  an 
example. 

The  writer  has  carefully  studied  com- 
munism, going  back  to  Its  beginnings  nearly 
2,000  years  ago.  The  heart  of  communism  Is 
atheism.  God  is  ruled  out  altogether;  and, 
this  being-  true,  society  is  equalized  by 
leveling  down  instead  of  lifting  up.  The 
Industrious  are  penalized  and  the  indolent 
are  rewarded.  The  idea  is  that  nobody  shall 
be  In  want,  even  those  too  lazy  to  work. 
Result:  Soon  everybody  is  in  want. 

Communistic  security  has  been  tried 
several  times  Jn  our  own  country.  The  writer 
has  sp)ent  days  in  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  and 
Nauvoo.  m.,  going  over  the  old  school  rec- 
ords and  viewing  the  old  buildings  left  by 
the  Commimists  when  they  attempted  to 
establish  new  nations  here  with  everyone 
sharing  alike  and  owning  all  the  resources 
In   common. 

If  It  were  possible  for  communism  to 
succeed  it  wotild  have  done  so  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wabash  and  the  Mlsalsaippi.  It  had 
everything    to    begin    with.    In    each    case 
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the  cttf  had  already  been  eatablUhed  when 
the  C'ommuntats  moved  in.  On  the  Wabaah, 
a  rellffloua  acct  known  aa  the  Rappltca  bad 
built  a  dtjr,  which  th«  ContmunUta  took 
over  in  1030:  and  Vt  ytars  later,  the  Commu- 
Blata  took  over  Nauvoo.  a  dtjr  vacated  by  the 
Mormon*.  Nrithrr  one  laatcd  longer  than 
3  jreara.  Beffinning  with  atorehouaea  full 
of  food,  llveatuck,  bulldlnga  to  Itva  In.  land 
to  cultlvata.  orcharda  and  looma  and  all  the 
convenlencee  of  that  day.  each  aettlement 
wa«  aoon  reduced  to  starvation  because 
everybody  leaned  on  aocnebody  elae. 

Nor  doea  state  aoctallsm  mean  security. 
It  means  slavery.  All  history  shows  that 
when  men  attempt  to  make  earth  into  a 
heaven  by  social  planning,  they  always  turn 
It  Into  a  bell.  It  simply  Is  not  Gud's  way 
to  leave  Ood  out  of  our  social  processes;  nor 
will  anybody  ever  get  something  for  nothing 
so  long  as  this  Is  God's  world. 

Thu^.  It  wtU  pay  us  to  be  cautious  about 
any  kind  of  security  politicians  ofler  us.  lest 
It  coat  \is  our  own  freedom.  It  is  also  an 
indlaputable  fact  of  history  that  liberty 
has  alwaya  been  destroyed  by  some  new  free- 
dom promised  the  people.  The  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  give  us  all  the  freedoms 
we  need;  and  the  "security"  of  communism 
Is  not  fur  us  whose  great  security  Is  stUl  in 
God. 


Statement  of  Policies  and  Principles  of 
the  Commissioners,  Directors,  and 
Secretaries  of  Ag^ricaltnre  of  the  North 
Central  Association  Adopted  at  Their 
Annual  Meeting  Held  at  Yellowstone* 
National  Park  on  July  11,  12,  13,  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex  lend  my  remarks  iu  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement: 

The  coramlssloners.  directors,  and  secre- 
taries of  agriculture  of  the  North  Central 
Aaaoclatlon  recognize  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  American  farmer  in  pro- 
ducing the  maximum  quantity  of  food  so 
eaacntlal  to  the  winning  of  the  glorious  vic- 
tory In  World  War  II.  They  further  recog- 
Blae  that  this  production  was  made  In  the 
face  of  many  adverse  conditions  such  as  the 
ahortage  at  labor  and  shortages  of  machin- 
ery, farm  Implements,  and  equipment.  The 
food  production  and  achievement  of  the 
American  farmer  stands  as  the  most  note- 
worthy accomplishment  of  the  American 
people  during  the  war  period. 

We  now  turn  to  the  problems  of  a  post- 
war America  and  a  postwar  world.  We  sense 
that  the  production  or  food  la  still  the 
most  Important  job  In  the  immediate  post- 
war world. 

OlTcn  the  tools  and  m.ichinery.  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  will  again  produce  the  food  sup- 
plies necessary  to  feed  our  own  people,  and 
to  supply  the  needs  of  many  of  the  war 
stricken  areas  ot  the  world  where  starvation 
threatens  as  a  world  rebuilds  alter  years 
of  dastruetlon.  Evm7  etlort  should  be  made 
to  make  available  such  tools  and  machinery 
at  the  earUest  possible  time. 

We  believe  It  to  be  all  important  that 
permanent  policies  be  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  order  that  farm  management  may 
•Cain  plan  farm  production  with  confidence 
In  a  subls  agricultural  policy.  Such  con- 
fldenct  toss  been  seriously  Impaired  by  day- 


to-day  nilet  of  Federal  admlnUtratorf.  We 
believe  that  maximum  agricultural  produc- 
tion will  do  much  to  prevent  further  Infla- 
tion, and  win  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  future  Amerleun  economy.  American 
farmers  must  be  assured  by  their  Govern- 
ment that  prices  of  farm  products,  based  on 
production  co«u,  will  be  maintained  through 
a  program  of  price  support  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  ruinous  price  periods.  We  ask  that 
Congress  give  consideration  now  toward  such 
a  permanent  farm  policy. 

We  oppose  a  policy  of  setting  celling  prices 
of  food  products,  and  commend  the  Congress 
for  Its  efforts  to  end  such  price  controls. 

We  believe  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, National  and  State,  working  In  co- 
operation with  the  agricultural  colleges, 
should  explore  the  possibilities  through  re- 
se.irch.  of  finding  new  uses  for  agricultural 
products,  and  to  create  new  markets  to  sus- 
tain a  prosperous  American  agriculture,  and 
to  encourage  production  of  farm  products 
new  being  imported,  which  are  adaptable  to 
our  wjil  and  climate. 

We  believe  that  the  States  can  play  a  very 
important  part  In  the  development  of  sucli 
a  new  agricultural  use  and  markets,  and  we 
strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  In  dealing 
with  the  problem,  leave  the  administrative 
functions  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  the  various  States.  As  an 
example  for  the  need  for  a  return  of  such  ad- 
ministrative functions  to  the  States,  we  cite 
the  inequalities  that  presently  exist  In  the 
distribution  to  the  States  ot  high  protein 
feed. 

We  commend  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  various 
State  governments,  and  the  local  communi- 
ties In  adopting  soil  conservation  practices, 
and  urge  that  such  a  program  be  further 
extended  and  developed. 

We  believe  the  food  inspection  service  Is 
a  State  responsibility,  and  we  disapprove  of 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  to  duplicate  Inspection  services  now 
given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  various  States.  We  urge  that  the  States 
become  more  active  in  providing  sound  and 
practical  protection  to  consumers  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  develop- 
ing cooperative  work  in  agricultural  statistics 
with  the  State  in  order  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  growing  needs  of  agriculture  and 
sUtlstical  service  at  local  and  State  levels. 
We  recommend  that  both  Federal  and  State 
agencies  direct  their  efforts  toward  strength- 
ening the  State  and  county  work  in  this 
field.  Since  the  needs  and  problems  in  this 
field  vary  in  the  different  States,  we  urge 
that  the  program  of  decentralizing  this  work 
and  developing  strong  SUte  statistical  offices 
to  meet  the  State  and  local  needs  of  agricul- 
ure.  be  further  emphasized  and  expedited. 

We  believe  that  the  States  can  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  development  of 
such  a  new  agricultural  use  and  markets,  and 
we  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem,  leave  the  administra- 
tive functions  In  the  hands  oi  the  Depart- 
mente  of  Agriculture  In  the  various  States. 
As  an  example  for  the  need  for  a  return  of 
such  administrative  functions  to  the  SUtes. 
we  cite  the  inequalities  that  presently  ex- 
ist In  the  disuibution  to  the  States  of  high 
protein  feed. 

We  commend  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Federal  Qovemment.  the  various 
State  governments,  and  the  local  communities 
In  adopting  soil  conservation  practices,  and 
tirge  that  such  a  program  be  further  extended 
and  developed. 

We  l)elieve  the  food  Inspection  service  is 
a  State  responsibility,  and  we  disapprove  of 
the  efforU  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  to  dtipllcate  inspection  services  now 
given  by  the  Departments  of  Agrlctilture  in 
tbs  various  SUtcs.    We  urge  that  the  States 


becoms  mors  actlTS  in  providing  sound  and 
practical  protection  to  consumers  o(  agri- 
cultural products. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  th«  Dnitrd 
Stales  Department  of  Agriculture  In  devel- 
oping cooperativs  work  In  agrlcultAirtl  statis- 
tics wit'  the  State  In  order  to  provlce  ade- 
quately for  the  growing  needs  of  agriculture 
and  statistical  service  at  local  and  State 
levels.  We  recommend  that  both  I'ederal 
and  State  agencies  direct  their  efforts  .oward 
strengthening  the  State  and  county  work  in 
this  field.  Since  the  needs  and  prubloms  in 
this  field  vary  in  the  different  States,  we  urge 
that  the  program  of  decentralizing  thU  work 
and  developing  strong  State  statistical  of. 
flees  to  meet  the  State  and  local  needs  of 
agriculture,  be  further  emphasized  and  expe- 
dited. 


OPA  and  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  admin- 
istration and  those  who  have  clamored 
most  for  extension  of  OPA  and  the  re."^ur- 
rectidn  of  it  from  the  dead,  have  said  that 
the  principal  reason  for  their  favoring 
price  controls  is  to  avoid  inflation. 

The  contention  of  the  administration 
and  the  bureaucrats  is  not  tenable.  I 
have  many  times  stated  in  this  Record 
that  we  have  inflation  and  that  every- 
body knows  it.  I  said  before  the  OPA 
died  at  midnight  June  30,  1946,  that  we 
had  inflation.  I  stated  that  the  OPA  did 
not  avoid  inflation  nor  prevent  It.  I 
stated  repeatedly  that  OPA  produced  in- 
flation, or  encouraged  or  aided  inflation. 
I  said  we  have  inflation  now.  In  a  recent 
insertion  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  26. 1946, 1  stated  that  we  Iiad  infla- 
tion at  that  time,  while  OPA  was  still  in 
operation.  This  statement  seems  to 
have  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  OflBce  of 
Price  Administration,  for  Mr.  Paul  A. 
Porter,  Administrator,  OflBce  of  Price 
Administration,  under  date  of  July  2, 
1946,  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  me: 

OmcT  or  Prici:  Administration. 

Washington.  D.  C,  July  2,  1946. 
Hon.  George  B.  Schwabx.^ 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Schwabe:  On  June  26  you  entered 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Marshall  of  Oklahoma  City  and  m 
doing  so  you  said: 

( 1 )  That  we  have  inflation  now; 

(2)  That  production  will  move  forward, 
"if  bureaucratic  strangleholds  do  not  pre- 
vail". 

In  World  War  n  wholesale  prices  advanced 
41.2  percent.  That  is  inflation.  But  33.3 
percent  of  the  41.2  percent  rise  came  bsfore 
the  Stabilization  Act  was  passed.  In  World 
War  I  (which  cost  »32,000 .000,000  instead  of 
$301,000,000,000)  wholesale  prices  rose  102.5 
percent:  more  than  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  as  in  World  War  II:  both  rises  being 
measured  by  the  same  yardstick,  the  Bureau 
ta  Labor  Statistics  Index.  Although  we  have 
Inflation.  It  seems  clear  that  we  have  far  leas 
than  we  would  have  had  Congress  not  ordered 
srlces  controlled. 
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The  Federal  Reserve  Index  of  Industrial 
Production  shows  volume  of  output  at  a  rats 
M  to  09  percent  above  1030  levels;  and  at 
the  highest  peak  In  the  peacetims  history  of 

the  Nation. 

In  1010.  the  year  after  World  War  I  ended, 
there  was  no  price  control  or  other  bureau- 
cratic stranglehold.  Prices  rose  eharply:  but 
Industrial  production  did  not  follow  suit.  It 
was  only  17  percent  above  production  In 
1914,  the  year  the  war  broke  out  In  Europe. 
In  March  1946,  Industrial  production  was  60 
percent  above  the  level  of  1939,  the  year  World 
War  II  broke  out  in  Europe.  In  other  words 
the  gain  this  time  is  four  times  what  It  was 
in  World  War  I.  when  there  was  no  bureauc- 
racy to  impede  production. 

None  of  the  figures  quoted  is  of  OPA  ori- 
gin.   The  facts  cited  are  from  standard  Gov- 
ernment sources;  maintained  for  many  years. 
Sincerely  yours. 

PAtJL  A.  Porter,  Administrator. 

The  above  letter  was  wTitten  to  me 
voluntarily  and  v/ithout  solicitation  en 
my  part.  It  will  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Porter  criticizes  me  for  saying  on  June 
26.  while  OPA  was  in  full  force,  that  we 
had  inflation  then.  It  will  also  be  noted 
that  in  the  second  paragraph  of  his 
letter  he  admits  in  two  different  sen- 
tences that  I  was  correct — that  we  had 
inflation  while  OPA  was  operating. 

Mr.  Porter  says; 

In  World  War  II  wholesale  prices  advanced 
412  percent.  That  is  inflation.  But  33  3 
percent  of  the  41.2  percent  rise  came  before 
the  Stabilization  Act  was  passed. 

Let  US. analyze  Mr.  Porter's  statement. 
He  says  that  during  World  War  II  whole- 
sale prices  advanced  41.2  percent.  He 
says,  "That  is  inflation."  Then  he  says 
that  one-third  of  this  advance  in  whole- 
sale prices  of  41.2  percent  came  before 
the  price  control,  OPA,  or  Stabilization 
Act  was  passed. 

If  one-third  of  the  advance  in  whole- 
sale prices  came  before  we  had  OPA.  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  advance,  which  pro- 
duced inflation,  came  after  we  had  OPA 
and  during  the  operatipns  of  OPA.  In 
other  words,  if  an  advance  in  wholesale 
prices  of  41.2  percent  constituted  or  was 
inflation,  as  Mr.  Porter  says,  and  two- 
thirds  of  this  advance  came  while  OPA 
was  operating,  then  OPA  is  at  least  two- 
thirds  responsible  for  inflation. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  truth.  If  the 
wholesale  prices  advanced  during  World 
War  II  41.2  percent,  the  retail  prices  ad- 
vanced during  the  same  period  from  80 
to  150  percent.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
mark-ups,  from  which  we  get  our  retail 
prices,  or  the  prices  to  the  consumer, 
averaged  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the 
wholesale  prices  or  advances.  In  other 
words,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  during 
World  War  n.  based  upon  Mr.  Porter's 
own  statements,  and  based  upon  our 
knowledge  of  mark-ups  straight  across 
the  board,  the  consumers'  or  retail  prices 
advanced  from  80  to  150  percent,  or  per- 
haps an  average  of  better  than  100  per- 
cent. I  say  that  is  inflation.  Mr.  Porter 
will  have  to  admit  that  that  is  inflation. 
This  means  that  the  retail  prices,  or  the 
prices  to  the  consumers,  were  permitted, 
authorized,  and  approved  by  OPA  to 
such  an  extent  that  OPA  was  responsible 
for  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  inflation 
which  he  admits  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  demise  of  OPA. 


Why  should  Mr.  Porter  criticize  me  for 
uylng  that  we  had  Inflation  then,  when 
he  admits  that  we  had  it?  He  says  that 
the  advance  in  wholesale  prices,  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  with  OPA  approval, 
constitutes  Inflation.  I  wish  he  had 
talked  in  terms  of  retail  prices  and  prices 
to  the  consumer.  Then  he  would  bring 
home  to  the  people  the  real  facts  m  the 
way  they  can  understand  them  best. 
Then  he  would  be  admitting  the  truth, 
that  prior  to  July  1  we  had  OPA  and  in- 
flation. They  were  necessary  accom- 
paniments. 

Inflation  simply  means  scarcity  of 
commodities  and  consequent  higher 
prices,  with  more  abundance  of  money 
and  cheaper  money.  In  other  words,  the 
American  dollar  would  buy  on  June  30, 
1946,  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  would 
have  purchased  before  World  War  II. 
Mr.  Porter  says  that  that  is  inflation, 
and  I  agree  with  him.  He  says  that 
one-third  of  this  inflationary  condition 
existed  before  OPA,  and  tlie  irresistible 
conclusion  is  that  two-thirds  of  it  came 
about  during  the  time  and  jwith  the 
approval  of  OPA. 

Mr.  Porter  tries  to  get  some  consola- 
tion out  of  the  last  sentence  in  the  sec- 
ond paragf-aph  of  his  letter  to  me  of 
July  2.  when  he  says: 

Although  we  have  inflation,  It  seems  clear 
that  we  have  far  less  than  we  would  have 
had  Congress  not  ordered  prices  controlled. 

Mr.  Porter  in  this  same  paragraph 
twice  admitted  that  we  had  inflation 
under  OPA  operations  and  with  OPA 
approval,  but  he  says  that  the  inflation 
would  have  been  greater  if  we  had  not 
had  price  controls.  Why  criticize  me 
for  saying  that  we  had  inflation  then? 
We  did  have  it  on  June  26,  and  Mr. 
Porter  admitted  it. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  his  letter  to 
me,  above-quoted,  Mr.  Porter  states  that 
the  volume  of  output  is  "66  to  69  percent 
above  1939  levels;  and  at  the  highest 
peak  in  the  peacetime  history  of  the 
Nation."  What  does  this  mean?  Does 
anybody  believe  that  these  figures  are 
correct?  If  so,  why  is  everything  so 
scarce?  One  of  two  things  has  hap- 
pened. Either  volume  production  and 
output  of  commodities  is  not  "at  the 
highest  peak  in  the  peacetime  history  of 
the  Nation,"  or  our  citizens  have  been 
prevented  from  getting  their  hands  on 
this  production  and  the  commodities 
they  want  and  need.  In  the  first  place. 
I  doubt  the  accuracy  and  the  truthful- 
ness of  these  figures  and  statements. 
But  if  they  are  true,  then  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  have  been  giving  our 
products  away  to  foreign  countries, 
building  up  their  economies  and  Ideolo- 
gies, instead  of  taking  care  of  our  own 
people.  If  our  production  is  at  such  a 
high  level,  which  I  do  not  believe,  and 
which  the  people  do  not  believe,  then 
what  is  the  Government  doing  with  it? 
Or  why  are  the  people  not  able  to  obtain 
these  commodities?  Something  is 
wrong,  and  it  happened  during  OPA 
operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  diulng  the 
operations  of  OPA,  their  regulations  of 
prices  on  over  8,000,000  items  consti- 
tuting nearly  everything  that  we  eat. 


wear,  and  have  for  shelter.  Impeded  prog- 
ress of  postwar  development  and  recon- 
vcr.sion,  slowed  down  production,  paved 
the  way  for,  condoned,  approved,  and  wai 
responsible  for  scarcity,  resulting  In  in- 
flation. Hence,  I  say  OPA  and  Inflation. 
One  has  accompanied  the  other.  I  think 
It  was  planned  that  way.  I  believe  it  was 
truly  a  part  of  the  planned  economy  pro- 
grrm  of  the  "New  Dealocrats." 

The  bureaucrats,  and  particularly  the 
24.000  salaried  OPA  employees,  have  told 
us — times  without  number — that  we 
should  continue  price  controls  until  pro- 
duction catches  up  with  demand,  to 
avoid  inflation.  Now,  Mr.  Porter  says 
that  our  production  is  66  to  69  percent 
above  the  1939  level,  when  we  did  not 
have  and  did  not  need  price  controls. 
He  says  that  our  production  is  at  the 
highest  peak  in  the  peacetime  history  of 
this  Nation.  Then,  why  price  controls? 
This  argument  simply  will  not  hold  wa- 
ter. It  is  not  sound.  It  is  not  convincing 
and  should  show  that  the  administration 
arguments  are  not  tenable.  Mr.  Porter, 
Administrator  of  OPA,  admits  that  we 
have  inflation  now.  He  admits  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  it  was  produced  with 
OPA  approval.  Hence.  OPA  will  not  pre- 
vent inflation,  for  we  are  Justified  In 
judging  the  future  by  the  past.  He  tells 
us  that  we  have  the  greatest  production 
in  the  peacetime  history  of  this  Nation. 
If  that  is  true,  then  production  exceeds 
the  demand  and  there  is  no  scarcity,  un- 
less we  are  giving  away  our  production  to 
the  peoples  of  other  lands  and  depriving 
our  own  citizens  of  their  wants  and  ne- 
cessities. Mr.  Porter's  letter  exposes  the 
fallacies  of  the  arguments  for  OPA  and 
price  controls. 


Oklahoma's  President  of  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  Protests  EnactmeDt  of 
H.  R.  6932 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  Members  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Congressionai 
Record  In  connection  with  H.  R.  6932, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
attitude  of  the  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  with  reference  to  this  meas- 
ure. Therefore,  I  submit  the  following 
letter,  which  was  received  by  me  from  the 
president  of  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture a  few  days  ago: 

JULT  6.  1946. 
Hon.  Oeorce  Schwabe. 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office  Build- 
ing Washington,  D.  C. 
Deas  Ck>N«aBSMAN  SCHWAK:  I  have  Just 
received  a  copy  of  H.  R.  6932.  and  It  occurs  to 
me  that  this  would  be  a  great  lot  of  money 
poorly  spent  and  would  be  of  very  little  bene- 
fit to  agriculture. 

There  are  already  thousands  and  thousand* 
of  dollara  being  apent  by  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture   on   research   work   from   which 

there  has  been  do  visible  benefit  whatever. 

7  want  merely  to  expresa  my  opinion  to  you 

M  one  who  U  engaged  in  agricultural  work. 

Sincerely  youra. 

Jos  C.  Scott.  Resident. 


Atomic  Enerfy  Control 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAY/ 

or  CALiroRNU 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1946 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  Serious  importance  of  the  atomic 
energy  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  have  done  better  to  spend  4  days 
in  debate  on  that  subject  and  4  hours 
on  the  British  loan  rather  than  4  hours 
on  that  subject  and  4  days  on  the  British 
loan.  I  hope  that  adequate  considera- 
tion may  be  given  to  this  bill,  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  time  is  much  too  short. 

Under  authority  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  desire  to  include  the  following  letters 
which  have  been  addressed  to  me  by 
distinguished  men  of  science: 

CALtFoaNU  iKSTrruT*  or  Tkchnoloct, 

Pasadena.  September  17,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Cabl  Hinshaw, 
House  osier   Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DzAK  Ma.  HixsHAw:  I  should  like  to  express 
my  support  fcr  any  measures,  propoetng  that 
the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  (that  Is.  the 
methods  of  Its  construction,  etc.l  be  shared 
with  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. As  a  condition  for  the  trans- 
mittal of  this  Information  It  Is  suggested 
tbat  a  commission  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization shall  have  access  to  all  labora- 
tories and  Industrial  plants  of  all  member 
countries. 

It  Is  clear  to  anyone  who  has  worked  on 
•ucb  matters  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  secrecy  pertaining  to  the  results  of  scien- 
tific work.  Even  if  security  of  information 
on  details  of  the  atomic  bomb  were  main- 
tained, any  country  with  reasonable  scien- 
tific facilities  and  manpower  will  be  able  to 
prtMiue*  an  atomic  weapon  within  a  few 
yeat?.  It  Is  the  writer's  considered  opinion 
that  no  measures  aiming  at  Increased  se- 
curity of  Information  can  have  any  effect 
other  than  causing  mistrust  among  the  allied 
nations.  Similarly,  attempts  at  monopoliz- 
ing the  sources  of  uranium  cannot  have  any 
lasting  effect,  since  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
other  substances  may  form  the  basis  of  an 
•tomlc  weapon. 

At  this  moment  there  exist  only  two  realis- 
tic alternatives  which  can  form  the  basis  of 
legislation  on  these  matters:  One  alternative 
Is  to  assume  that  there  will  be  another  great 
war  and  that  such  a  war  will  be  fought  with 
atomic  weapons  on  all  sides.  If  we  are  to 
■iwne  that  this  will  t>e  the  case,  no  measures 
Aimed  at  Increasing  our  naval,  ground,  and 
air  strength  (if  by  strength  Is  meant  numeri- 
cal strength),  no  measures  proposing  the 
Mqoliitlcm  and  fortification  of  outlying 
bases,  will  improve  our  position  In  such  a 
conflict.  Our  only  hope  toward  preparedness 
for  such  a  war  is  the  maintenance  of  a  small, 
professional,  flexible  armed  force  equipped 
with  the  newest  means  of  defense  against 
atomic  weapons.  This  also  Implies  that  sci- 
Witlfle  development  for  defense  purposes 
■Mat  eontlnue  at  a  rapid  pace  under  proper 
direction.    Ccperience  in  this  war  has  shown 


that  the  Army  and  Navy   are  not  able  to 
carry  on  such  work  alone  at  present. 

The  second  alternative  Is  to  devote  a  strong 
national  effort  toward  the  \xu  of  the  atomic 
bomb  in  the  interest  of  peace.  This  means 
that  w^  must  avoid  causing  International 
distrust  among  the  "Peace-lcvlng  Nations" 
by  maintaining  secrecy  concerning  this 
weapon.  In  the  same  sense  it  Is  essential 
that  any  progress  on  military  research  and 
development  be  Jinown  to  all  member  na- 
tions of  the  International  organization. 
Finally,  if  the  Security  Council  is  to  have 
any  significance  at  all  In  this  atomic  age. 
then  atomic  devices  must  be  at  the  command 
of  the  council. 

Evidently  the  second  alternative  Is  our 
only  practical  hope  concerning  maintenance 
of  international  peace.  If  we  fail  to  sliare 
our  new  military  knowledge  with  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  then  our  participa- 
tion In  that  group  becomes  a  farce. 

Per  the  reasons  outlined  atove,  I  should 
like  to  request  your  support  for  any  measure 
(such  as  tbe  bill  recently  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Je3BT 
VooKHis  of  Caiuuriua)  aiming  at  utilizing 
our  new  knowledge  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
national security.  Similarly  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  you  oppose  any  measures  based 
en  such  unrealistic  ideas  as  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  secrecy  on  a  development  as 
fundamental  as  the  atomic  bomb.  Finally, 
in  the  light  of  the  new  developments  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  warfare.  I  should  like 
to  enlist  your  support  fcr  a  small,  well- 
trained  military  force  as  opposed  to  universal 
conscription. 

Yours  very  truly. 

WotrcANC  K.  H.  Panofskt. 
California   Institute  of   Technology. 
Director.    NDRC    Project    17.3-13. 
Consultant.    Manhattan    District. 
Corps    of    Engineers. 

I  am  in  agreement  with,  the  views  expressed 
In  the  attached  letter  and  should  like  to 
request  your  support  for  the  measures  rec- 
ommended. 

Howard  Bailer.  Electrical  Engineer. 
CIT-Navy  Department;  Jack  Jack- 
son H  Lamb,  Project  Supervisor 
OEMsr  600;  Jesse  W.  M.  Dumond, 
Consultant  OEMsr  600;  Gilbert 
L.  Bell.  Assistant  Physicist  OEMsr 
600;  Cbas.  A.  Dana.  Draftsman 
OEMsr  600;  E.  Richard  Cohen,  As- 
sociate Physicist  OEMsr  6C0;  Lall 
Margrave,  Draftsman  OEMsr  600; 
R.  Ronald  Rau,  Associate  Physicist 
OEMsr  600;  Leverett  Davis.  Jr., 
Group  Supervisor  OEMsr  418. 

Pasadena  3.  Calit..  March  19.  1946. 
The  Honorable  C.\aL  Hinshaw, 

The  Hcuse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkak  Snt:  I  take  this  opportunity  to  present 
to  you  a  point  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  on  security  regulations  in  scientific  work 
generally  which  I  have  not  thus  far  seen 
raised  and  which  I  believe  merits  your  atten- 
tion. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  first  as  a  student 
and  then  as  a  research  staff  member  on  one 
of  our  war  projects,  since  1937.  Although 
my  viewpoint  will  almost  necessarily  be  that 
of  a  scientist,  I  differ  with  many  scientists  In 
some  respects  and  the  views  expressed  here 
are  my  own  and  not  those  of  any  organized 
group. 

I  will  consider  the  following  points  to  be 
self-evident:  First,  that  no  thoughtful  citi- 
Een  wants  to  release  Information  of  which 
we  are  at  present  the  sole  possessor  if  the  re- 
lease of  that  information  will  in  any  way 
imoerll  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  Second,  that  no  person  who  has 
wcH^ked  under  military  security  restrictions 
can  consider  such  restrictions  as  anything 
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but  a  necessary  evil;  an  evil  because  they 
prevent  the  free  discussion  among  scien- 
tists which  is  the  key  to  rapid  progress,  and 
because  they  prevent  the  dlssemluation  of 
information  to  scientifically  related  but 
mlliurily  unrelated  fields  where  that  infor- 
matirn  might  be  of  great  use  to  industrial, 
medical,  and  general  humanitarian  work. 
This  second  point  Is  of  such  Importance  that 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  heavily.  It  In 
no:  generally  possible  to  divulge  claesified 
Information  to  an  individual  working  on  an- 
other war  project,  even  If  that  Individual's 
work  might  be  materially  aided  by  that  in- 
formation. 

The  dangers  inherent  In  the  passage  of  any 
legislation  giving  detailed  control  over  se- 
ruiity  matters  to  a  military  group  are  so 
great  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
pas'iage  of  such  legislation  will  actually  de- 
feat the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve,  of 
enhancing  the  national  security.  It  will 
work  toward  this  end  In  the  following  ways: 

<  i )  No  scientist  of  my  acquaintance  is  will- 
ing to  woik  on  nuclear  physics  problems  or 
any  other  scientific  problems,  in  peacetime, 
if  he  can  be  subjected  to  extremely  severe 
penalties  for  divulging  information  which 
can  be  found  in  any  textbook.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  situation  guaranteed  by  the  May- 
Johnson  bill  (H.  R.  4566)  or  any  similar 
legislation.  Without  top-notch  scientists 
working  on  military  research  on  at  least  a 
ptifl-tlme  consulting  basis,  we  shall  certainly 
be  outstripped  by  our  competitors  in  this 
field. 

(2)  Unnecessarily  stringent  security  regu- 
lations can  throttle  progress  by  making  im- 
possible the  interchange  of  ideas  between  co- 
workers within  a  given  field  on  which  all 
scientific  and  technological  progress  is 
based.  Most  scientists,  when  they  are  work- 
ing on  a  new  problem,  will  consult  with  their 
coworkers  (by  this,  I  mean  other  men  work- 
ing in  the  same  field;  they  may  be  across  the 
country  in  another  university,  or  abroad) 
to  find  the  best  way  of  attacking  it;  Indeed, 
without  such  consultation,  scores  of  man- 
years  can  t>e  wasted  In  the  investigation  of 
problems  which  have  already  been  solved. 
Only  by  keeping  an  absolute  minimum  of 
Information  under  security  restrictions  can 
we  be  sure  that  we  will  not  waste  millions 
of  dollars  In  money  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  man-hours — technical  man-hours, 
one  commodity  we  are  already  dangerously 
short  of— in  senseless  duplication  of  effort 
and  lost  motion. 

Under  the  May-Johnson  bill  or  any  equiv- 
alent legislation,  the  classification  of  docu- 
ments will  be  governed  by  Army  officers 
whose  only  knowledge  of  science  is  the 
smattering  they  have  obtained  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  or  elsewnere.  in  most  cases 
many  years  ago.  The  possession  of  the  very 
numerous  broad  general  qualifications  nec- 
essary for  a  professional  Army  officer  and 
the  possession  of  the  narrow,  intensive, 
specialized  qualifications  necessary  for  a 
competent  scientist  are  two  mutually  ex- 
clusive things — merely  keeping  up  with  the 
general  literature  In  science  is  already  more 
than  a  full-time  Job.  No  professional  Army 
officer  can  hope  to  be  able  to  decide,  except 
in  a  very  general  way.  what  should  be  classi- 
fied information  and  what  should  not,  be- 
cause nobody  who  is  not  a  specialist  in  the 
field  Involved  can  know  what  information 
is  already  generally  available.  Almost  all  the 
Important  progress  In  both  nuclear  physics 
and  high-frequency  radio  (radar)  has  been 
made  within  the  past  15  years.  The  training 
of  the  senior  or  general  officer  antedates 
these  developments,  even  if  it  were  suffici- 
ently broad  to  Include  them,  which  it  can- 
not be. 

This  Intense  recent  development,  which  Is 
still  taking  place  to  a  much  reduced  extent, 
makes  it  completely  impossible  for  a  non- 
scientist  to  know  what  is  secret  and  what  is 
not;   it  Is  as  ridlctilous  lor  a  prof essicaal 
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Army  officer  to  attempt  to  set  security  regu- 
lations In  scientific  matters  as  it  would  be 
for  a  scientist  to  attempt  to  set  security 
regulations  on  a  purely  military  problem. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It;  unnecessarily 
stringent  security  regulations  can  cripple 
our  research  to  such  an  extent  that  we  might 
better  have  no  security  regulations  at  all. 

Everyone  who  has  worked  on  classified 
projects  can  cite  dozens  of  examples  of  draw- 
ings of  common  articles — bearing  balls,  to 
cite  one  concrete  example — or  drawings  of 
parts  which  are.  in  themselves,  completely 
meaningless,  which  are  burdened  by  security 
classifications.  This  is  bad  enough  in  the 
production  of  more  or  less  common  articles — 
airplanes,  radio  parts,  and  so  forth,  where 
the  security  regulations  have  the  principal 
effect  of  delaying  the  start  of  volume  pro- 
duction but  do  not  materially  Interfere  with 
It,  once  it  has  begun;  however.  It  can  be  dis- 
astrous In  research  work  where  no  achieve- 
ment is  an  end  in  Itself,  but  merely  a  step- 
ping stone  to  something  better. 

"The  most  Important  thing  to  realize  Is 
that,  in  the  strictest  sense,  there  can  be  no 
lasting  secrecy  regarding  scientific  matters; 
nature,  asked  the  same  questions,  will  give 
the  same  answers  to  all.  No  power  on  earth 
can  keep  any  other  nation  from  developing 
an  atomic  bomb.  The  basic  Information  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  generally  known 
to  scientists  throughout  the  world  before 
the  war;  there  remained  only  the  technologi- 
cal (not  scientific)  problem  of  realizing  in 
pr-^ctice  what  the  scientists  had  shown  to  be 
possible  in  theory.  Any  nation,  given  a  few 
years,  can  solve  those  problems  if  it  cares  to. 
It  may  be  argued  that  we  would  be  Justified 
in  maintaining  verj*  rigid  security  regula- 
tions during  those  few  years,  but  those  very 
regulations  would  ensure  our  being  out- 
stripped in  the  annament  race  which  would 
surely  ensue. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  say  the  following: 

(1)  Military  security  regulations  on  basic 
scientific  information  is  an  anomaly  which 
could  be  seriously  considered  only  by  In- 
dividuals completely  Ignorant  of  the  proc- 
esses by  which  scientific  progress  is  achieved. 
The  attempt  to  enforce  this  grotesque  con- 
tradiction in  terms  by  legislative  flat  will 
certainly  Impede  progress  to  such  an  extent 
that  our  national  security  will  be  harmed, 
rather  than  helped,  by  the  attempt. 

(2)  Some  restrictions  of  a  purely  techno- 
logical nature  may  possibly  be  appropriate, 
but 

(3)  Only  the  men  who  make  those  scien- 
tific and  technological  developments  are  in 
a  position  to  decide  what  should  be  classified 
information  and  what  should  not,  because 
only  they  know  what  is  already  general 
knowledge  in  their  own  specialized  fields  of 
endeavor, 

I  therefore  urge  that  you  exert   every 
effort  to  aid  the  passage  of  the  McMahon 
bill.  S.  1717.  in  its  original  form. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Chas.  F.  RosmsoM. 

Pasadena,  Calif.,  March  11.  1946. 
Hon.  Cahl  Hinshaw, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  Intelligent  congressional  action 
on  the  question  of  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  Is  possibly  the  most  Important  re- 
quirement of  present-day  policy.  The  most 
important  phases  of  this  problem  imme- 
diately confronting  our  country  are: 

1.  By  whom  shall  this  policy  be  controlled? 

2.  How  shall  we  insure  the  maximum  pos- 
sible research  and  inquiry  into  this  prob- 
lem? 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  control  of 
this  policy  should  be  vested  in  those  per- 
sons whose  scientific  knowledge  Insures  that 
they  possess  a  maximum  understanding  of 
the  essential  facts  concerning  the  investiga- 
tion and  application  of  atomic  energy. 
Congressional     and     military     control     and 


liaison  are  of  only  secondary  importance  in 
this  connection. 

Any  country  whose  research  facilities  In- 
clude modern  physical  laboratories  is  capable 
of  producing  effective  atomic  energy.  All 
of  the  essential  theoretical  facts  In  this  prob- 
lem were  known,  even  published,  some  years 
ago.  although  during  wartime  such  publica- 
tions were  discouraged.  All  that  remains 
for  these  countries  to  accomplish  are  actual 
measurements  of  certain  constants  and 
solutions  of  elementary  chemical  problems 
soluble  by  any  student  of  chemistrj'. 

By  attempting  to  conceai  facts  and  data 
we  do  ourselves  a  far  greater  disservice  than 
any  potential  enemy;  Indeed,  we  may  be 
certain  that  they  would  laugh,  quietly,  at 
such  a  policy.  The  greatest  possible  public 
service  may  be  performed  by  actively  pro- 
moting dissemination  of  all  factual  data,  and 
encouraging  all  possible  research,  on  all 
levels  of  accomplishment.  Only  by  following 
a  policy  of  this  sort  can  we  insure  that  we 
maintain  preeminence  in  this  field;  and 
only  by  appointing  qualified  persons  to  a 
control  commission  may  we  be  assured  of 
an  intelligent  policy. 
Very  truly  yoius. 

W.  E.  Nelson. 

Altaoena,  Calif. 


Three  Hundred  and  Eighty  Newspapers 
Support  Reorganization  of  the  Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  the  House  to  the 
exceptionally  strong  endorsement  of 
America's  newspapers  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Congress.  Rarely  in  re- 
cent history  has  such  almost  unanimous 
suppxDrt  been  extended  to  a  measure. 

Every  State  in  the  Union,  with  the 
exception  of  Mississippi,  is  represented 
in  the  list  of  newspapers  which  have 
commented  favorably  in  their  editorials 
regarding  the  plan  to  reorganize  the 
Congress.  Most  of  these  same  papers 
have  given  enthusiastic  editorial  sup- 
port to  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  pass- 
ing the  reorganization  bill  on  June  10 
and  have  urged  the  House  to  follow  suit. 

While  the  list  is  long  and  distinguished. 
It  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  Many  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  magazines  also 
have  commented  favorably  on  the  move. 

Taken  together,  they  furnish  over- 
whelming proof  that  public  opinion  de- 
mands action  now  toward  strengthening 
Congress.  Such  action  would  revitalize 
our  National  Legislature,  expedite  the 
solution  of  our  postwar  problems,  and 
renew  popular  faith  in  American  de- 
mocracy. 

NEWSPAPERS   THAT   HAVE   ENDORSED 
REORGANIZATION 

Newspapers  that  have  endorsed  S.  2177 

editorially:  » 

Alabama:  Birmingham.  Age-Herald; 
Mobile,  Register;  Montgomery,  Adver- 
tiser. 


Arizona:  Douglas.  Dispatch;  Phoenix, 
Arizona  Republic:  Prescott.  Courier, 

Arkansas:  Batesville.  Guard;  El 
Dorado.  Times:  Port  Smith,  Southwest 
American;  Port  Smith,  Times  Record; 
Hot  Springs,  Sentinel -Record;  Pine  BlufT, 
Commercial. 

California:  Bakersfleld.  Calif omlan; 
Los  Angeles.  Times;  Palo  Alto.  Times; 
Pasadena.  Star-News;  Redondo  Beach. 
South  Bay  Breeze;  Riverside,  Enterprise; 
Riverside,  Press;  Sacramento,  Grange 
News;  San  Diego,  Union:  San  Francisco, 
Commercial  News:  San  Francisco,  News; 
San  Francisco,  Wall  Street  Journal; 
Vallejo.  Evening  Chronicle;  Visalia, 
Times  Delta. 

Colorado:  Colorado  Springs,  Gazette; 
Pueblo,  Chieftain. 

Connecticut:  Ansonia,  Sentinel; 
Bridgeport.  Post;  Bristol.  Press;  Dan- 
bury,  News-Times;  Hartford.  Courant: 
Manchester.  Herald;  Meriden,  Record; 
New  Britain.  Herald;  New  Haven.  Jour- 
nal Courier;  New  Haven.  Journal  Courier 
and  Times;  New  Haven,  Register;  Nor- 
walk.  Hour;  Stamford.  Advocate;  Water- 
bury.  American:  Waterbury,  Democrat; 
Waterbury.  Republican;  Winstead,  Citi- 
zen. 

Delaware:  Wilmington.  Journal;  Wil- 
mington, News. 

Florida:  Daytona  Beach,  Morning 
Journal;  De  Land,  Sun-News;  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, News;  Jacksonville,  Times- 
Union:  Miami.  Herald;  Miami.  News; 
Miami  Beach.  Daily  Tropics;  Palatka, 
Daily  News:  Palm  Beach.  Times;  St.  Au- 
gustine, Record:  Sarasota.  Herald-Trib- 
une: Tampa.  Daily  Times;  Tampa.  Trib- 
une: West  Palm  Beach,  Palm  Beach 
Post. 

Georgia:  Athens,  Banner-Herald;  At- 
lanta, Constitution:  Atlanta.  Journal; 
Augusta.  Herald;  Macon,  News;  Macon, 
Telegraph. 

Idaho:  Boise,  Idaho  Statesman:  Idaho 
Falls,  Evening  Post-Register;  Lewiston. 
Tribune:  Moscow.  Idahonian;  Twin 
Falls.  Times-News;  Wallace,  Press- 
Times, 

Illinois:  Aurora,  Beacon-News:  Chi- 
cago, Daily  News;  Chicago,  Sun;  Chi- 
cago. Tribune;  Dixon,  Telegraph;  Ed- 
wardsville.  Intelligencer:  Galesburg, 
Register  Mail;  Joliet,  Herald-News;  Lin- 
coln. Courier;  Rockford,  Star;  Spring- 
field, Illinois  State  Journal;  Sterhng. 
Gazette, 

Indiana:  Auburn,  Star;  Bloomfield. 
World;  Connersville.  News-E:iaminer: 
Evansville.  Press;  Goshen.  News-Demo- 
crat; Huntington,  Herald-Press;  Indi- 
anapolis, News;  Indianapolis,  Star; 
Marion,  Leader  Tribune;  Marion. 
Chronicle;  Muncie,  Morning  Star;  New 
Castle,  Courier  Times. 

Iowa:  Carroll,  Daily  Herald:  Cedar 
Rapids,  Gazette;  Council  Bluffs,  Non- 
pareil; Davenport.  Times;  Fort  Dodge. 
Messenger-Chronicle;  Sioux  City.  Trib- 
une Journal;  Spencer.  Daily  Reporter; 
Waterloo.  Courier;  Webster  City,  Free- 
man-Journal. 

Kansas:  Abilene,  Reflector;  Tola,  Reg- 
ister; Kansas  City.  Times. 

Kentucky:  Louisville.  Courier-Jour- 
nal; Louisville.  Times. 

Louisiana:  LaFayette,  Daily  Adver- 
tiser; Monroe.  News  Star;  New  Orlean*, 
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Item;    New    Orleans,    Times -Picayune; 
Shreveport,  Times. 

Maine:  Augusta.  Journal;  Bargor, 
Commercial;  Bangor.  News;  Biddelord. 
Journal;  Lewiston,  Sun;  Portland,  Ex- 
press; Portland.  Press  Herald. 

Maryland:  Baltimore,  Evening  Sun; 
Baltimore.  Morning  Sun;  Cumberland, 
News. 

Massachusetts:  Attleboro.  Siin;  Bos- 
ton. Globe;  Boston.  Herald:  Boston. 
Christian  Science  Monitor:  Boston.  News 
Bureau;  Boston.  Post:  Boston, Traveler; 
Clinton.  Item:  Lawrence.  Eagle;  Leomin- 
ster. Enterprise:  Lynn.  Item:  New  Bed- 
ford, Standard-Time^;  Pitl>fleld,  Berk- 
shire Eagle;  Springfield.  Republican: 
Sprinpfleld.  Union;  Waltham,  News 
Tribune. 

Michigan:  Detroit.  Free  Press;  Detroit, 
News;  Flint.  Journal;  Grand  Rapids, 
Hcald;  Grand  Rapids.  Press;  Kalama- 
too.  Gazette;  Lansing,  State  Journal; 
MarQuette,  Mining  Journal. 

Minnesota:  Duluth,  News-Tribune; 
Hibbing.  Tribune:  Minneapolis,  Daily 
Times:  Minneapolis.  Star  Journal;  Min- 
neapolis. Tribune;  St.  Paul.  Pioneer 
Press;  Virginia.  Enterprise. 

Miiisouri:   Kansas  City.  Star;   Mary- 
,   ville.  Forum:  Poplar  Bluff.  Republic;  St, 
^liouis.  Post-Di.spatch;  St.  LouLs.  Globe- 
Democrat;  St.  Louis.  Star-Times. 

Montana:  Billing.^,  Evening  Gazette; 
Billings.  Morning  Gazette;  Butte,  Post; 
Great  Falls.  Tribune. 

Nebraska:  Columbus,  Telegram;  Palls 
City.  Journal;  Fremont,  Guide  Tribune; 
Lincoln.  Star;  Lincoln,  State  Journal- 
Omaha,  Evening  World-Herald;  Platts- 
mouth.  Journal. 
Nevada:  Reno.  Gazette. 
New  Hampshire:  Claremont,  Eagle; 
Concord.  Monitor  and  Patriot;  Keene, 
Sentinel:  Manchester,  Union. 

New  Jersey:  Asbury  Park.  Press;  At- 
lantic City.  Union;  Camden,  Evening 
Courier:  Elizabeth.  Journal:  Long 
Branch.  Record;  Morristown.  Daily  Rec- 
ord; Newark,  News;  Newark,  Star-Led- 
ger; Passaic,  Herald-News;  Perth  Am- 
boy.  News;  Plainfleld.  Courier-News. 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque.  Journal; 
Albuquerque.  Tribune;  Roswell.  Dis- 
patch. 

New  York:  Batavia.  News;  Bingham- 
ton.    Sun:     Brooklyn.    Eagle:    Buffalo, 
Courier  Express;   Buffalo.  News;   Free- 
port.  Nassau  Review  Star;  Glens  Falls, 
Times;    Gloversvillf^.    Herald:    Hornell, 
Tribune:    Hudson,  Daily  Star;   James- 
town. Post-Journal;   Kingston.  Leader; 
New  York.  Times;  New  York,  Sun;  New 
York.  Herald  Tribune;  New  York,  PM; 
New  York,  World-Telegram:  New  York. 
Post;  New  York.  Journal  of  Commerce; 
New  York.  Wall   Street  Journal;   New 
TmIc.  Sunday  News;  New  York,  News- 
week;  New  York.  New  Republic;   New 
Yortc,  Journal -American;  Glean.  Times 
Bendd;    Plattsburg.    Republican;    Port 
Jwvls.    Union    Gazette;    Poughkeepsie. 
New  Yorker;  Rochester.  Democrat  and 
Chronicle;      Rochester.      Times-Union; 
Schenectady.  Gazelle:  Syracuse,  Herald, 
Journal;  Syracuse,  Post-Standard;  Troy, 
Morning  Record;  Utlca.  Press;  Water- 
town.  Times;  Yonkers.  Record. 

North  Carolina:  Asheville.  Citizen; 
Cioarlotte,  News;  Charlotte.  Observer; 
Durham.    Herald;    Gastonia,    Gazette; 


Raleigh.  News  and  Observer;  Raleigh, 
Times;  Statesville.  Daily  Record;  Win- 
ston-Salem, Journal. 

North  Dakota:  Fargo,  Forum;  Willis- 
ton.  Herald. 

Ohio:  Akron,  Beacon  Journal;  Cam- 
bridge. Jeffersonian;  Canton,  Reposi- 
tory; Cincinnati,  Times-Star;  Cleveland, 
News;  Cleveland.  Plain  Dealer;  Cleve- 
land, Press;  Cleveland.  Steel;  Columbus. 
Citizen;  Dayton,  Herald;  Dayton.  News; 
Lancaster,  Eagle-Gazette;  Marietta, 
Times;  Newark.  Advocate;  Toledo. 
Blade;  Youngstown.  Vindicator. 

Oklahoma:  Altus,  Times-Democrat; 
Blackwell.  Journal-Tribune;  Ei  Reno. 
Tribune;  Guthrie,  Leader;  McAlester. 
News  Capital;  Miami.  News-Record; 
Norman.  Transcript;  Okemah,  Daily 
Leader;  Tulsa.  World:  Vinita.  Journal. 

Oregon:  Eugene,  Register  General; 
La  Grande,  Evening  Observer;  Portland, 
Ore.^onian. 

Pennsylvania:  Allentown.  Chronicle; 
Allentown.  Call;  Beaver  Falls,  News-Trib- 
une; Bethlehem,  Globe  Times;  Blooms- 
burg,  Morning  Press;  Bradford,  Star; 
Cannonsburg,  Notes:  Carlisle.  Sentinel; 
Coatesville.  Record:  Erie.  Dispatch-Her- 
ald; Greensburg.  Review;  Hanover,  Sun; 
Harri.sbure,  News;  Indiana,  Gazette; 
Johnstown,  Democrat;  Johnstown,  Trib- 
une; Kane.  Republican;  Lebanon.  News- 
Times;  Lehighton,  Leader:  Lockhaven, 
Express;  McKeesport,  News;  Meadville. 
Republican:  New  Castle,  News;  Norris- 
town,  Times-Herald;  Oil  City.  Blizzard; 
Philadelphia,  Bulletin;  Philadelphia, 
Evening  Bulletin;  Philadelphia.  Inquirer; 
Piiiladelphia,  Record;  Pittsburgh.  Post- 
Gazette;  Pittsburgh.  Press;  Pittsburgh, 
Sun  Telegraph:  Pittston.  Gazette;  Scran- 
ton.  Times;  Scranton,  Tribune:  Sharon, 
Herald;  Somerset.  American;  State  Col- 
lege. Centre  Times;  Uniontov.-n,  Herald; 
Uniontown.  News  Standard;  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Times  Leader  News;  Williamsport, 
Sun. 

Rhode  Island:  Providence.  Journal. 

South  Carolina:  Charleston.  News  and 
Courier;  Columbia,  State;  Greenville. 
News;  Spartanburg,  Herald;  Sumter, 
Item. 

South  Dakota:  Rapid  City.  Journal; 
Watertown,  Public  Opinion. 

Tennessee:  Chattanooga,  Times; 
Knoxville,  News-Sentinel;  Memphis, 
Commercial  Appeal;  Nashville,  Tennes- 
sean. 

Texas:  Abilene,  Reporter  News;  Aus- 
tin, American;  Austin.  Statesman;  Bor- 
ger.  Herald;  Dallas.  Times-Herald;  El 
Paso.  Times;  Fort  Worth,  Press,  Fort 
Worth.  Star-Telegram;  Galveston.  News; 
Lubbock.  Avalanche;  Lufkin.  News;  Mar- 
lin.  Democrat;  Midland.  Reporter-Tele- 
gram; Palestine.  Press;  Port  Arthur, 
News;  San  Angelo.  Standard:  San  An- 
tonio, Express;  San  Antonio.  N?ws; 
Sulpher  Springs.  News-Telegram;  Waco, 
News  Tribune;  Weatherford,  Daily 
Herald. 

Utah:  Ogden.  Examiner;  Salt  Lake 
City,  Tribune. 

Vermont:  Bennington.  Banner;  Burl- 
ington. Free  Press;  Burlington.  News; 
Montpelier.  Argus;  St.  Albans.  Mes- 
senger; St.  Johnsbury,  Caledonian-Rec- 
ord. 

Virginia:  Lynchburg.  News:  Norfolk, 
Ledger  Dispatch;  Norfolk,  Virginian  Pi- 


lot: Petersburg.  Progressive-Index;  Rich- 
mond, Times  Dispatch;  Roanoke,  World- 
News. 

Washington:  Hoquiam,  Washing- 
tonian;  Seattle,  Star;  Spokane,  Spokes- 
man Review;  Tacoma,  News-Tribune; 
Walla  Walla,  Union  Bulletin. 

Washington,  D.  C:  Washington  Post; 
Washington  Evening  Star;  Washington 
Daily  News. 

West  Virginia:  Charleston.  Gazette: 
Huntington,  Herald-Dispateh;  Wheeling, 
Intelligencer. 

Wisconsin:  Fond  du  Lac.  Common- 
wealth-Reporter; Green  Bay,  Press- 
Gazette;  Kenosha,  Evening  News;  Madi- 
son. Capital  Times;  Milwaukee.  Journal: 
Racine.  Journal-Times;  Rhinelander. 
News;  Stevens  Point,  Jack  Stinnett 
(synd> ;  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Tribune. 

Wyoming:  Cheyenne.  Star;  Sheridan. 
Press;  Worland,  Northern  Wyoming 
Daily  News. 


Cooperatives — Bulwark  of  Democracy 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  19,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
9.  1946,  the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business  submitted  an  Interim  report 
to  the  House  entitled  **The  Competition 
of  Cooperatives  With  Other  Forms  of 
Business  Enterprise."  More  than  a  year 
of  study  and  investigation  went  into  the 
preparation  of  that  report  which  was 
approved  and  authorized  by  the  entire 
membership  of  the  committee. 

The  report  in  question  has  recently 
been  attacked  in  a  letters-to-your-Con- 
gressman  campaign  inspired  and  prin- 
cipally financed  by  a  small  group  of  men 
whose  apparent  purpose  is  to  eliminate 
the  cooperative  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness from  our  American  system  of  free^ 
enterprise. 

If  these  attacks  were  based  on  facts  or 
If  they  were  made  in  good  faith  by  their 
principal  sponsors,  I  should  not  feel 
obliged  to  make  reference  to  them  other 
than  to  admit  their  accuracy.  Their 
unfairness,  hov.'ever,  and  the  under- 
handed manner  in  which  they  attempt 
to  credit  the  Small  Business  Committee 
with  a  position  it  has  never  taken  prompt 
me,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  to 
beg  your  indulgence  while  I  review  this 
matter  in  some  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  never  recommended, 
in  its  report,  or  elsewhere,  that  one  form 
of  private  enterprise  should  enjoy  tax 
exemption  privileges  not  available  to 
other  forms  of  private  enterprise.  How- 
ever, these  critics.  In  their  propaganda, 
would  have  you  believe  that  we  are  seek- 
ing special  privileges  for  cooperatives. 

In  the  second  place,  while  pointing 
out  qixite  correctly  that  corporate  in- 
come is  subject  to  double  taxation,  these 
critics  overlook  and  disregard  the  report 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
made  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
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Committee  in  October  1945,  wherein  our 
committee  recommended  unanimously 
that  double  taxation  of  corporate  in- 
come be  eliminated.  Such  an  action 
would,  of  course,  then  place  corpora- 
tions, cooperatives,  partnerships,  and 
individual  proprietorships  on  a  more 
equitable  tax  basis. 

Lastly,  these  critics  take  no  heed  of 
the  fact  that  our  committee  submitted 
certain  specific  recommendations  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  accumulation  by 
cooperatives  of  unnecessarily  large  tax- 
free  reserves  which  could  be  used  to  ex- 
pand the  cooperatives'  business  activi- 
ties in  competition  with  other  forms  of 
private  enterprise.  They  seem  to  dis- 
regard the  fact  that  our  recommenda- 
tions along  those  lines  are  exactly  in 
line  with  their  own  and  designed  to 
overcome  the  points  of  criticism  they 
have  been  making  against  cooperatives 
in  their  own  arguments  for  many 
months  past. 

PLAN  TO  DESTROT  RATHXS  THAN  CQVALIZS 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  re- 
luctantly concluded  that  these  able 
propagandists  are  actually  seeking  the 
total  elimination  of  the  cooperative 
method  from  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise rather  than  merely  trying  to 
secure  the  needed,  but  minor,  revisions 
in  our  Federal  agency  procedures  which 
our  committee  has  recommended  in  its 
report. 

Cooperatives  are  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  American  scheme  of  things  as  any 
other  form  of  private  enterprise.  There 
is  no  fundamental  difference  between  a 
cooperative  with  a  thousand  members 
and  a  corporation  with  a  thousand 
stockholders  or  a  thousand  employees. 
In  fact.  I  can  think  of  cases  where  a 
cooperative  might  be  called  a  more  truly 
democratic  institution  than  some  large 
corporations  of  equal  size  and  stature  in 
the  business  economy. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  minute  the  cre- 
dentials of  this  small  group  of  propa- 
gandists who  seek  the  death  of  the  co- 
operative movement. 

SO-CALLED   TAX   EQUALriT    CROUP 

At  the  present  time  they  operate 
through  a  vehicle  known  as  the  National 
Tax  Equality  Association.  Their  presi- 
dent and  most  active  leader  is  a  promi- 
nent grain  dealer  in  Minneapolis  who,  I 
am  told,  is  considerably  irked  at  the  com- 
petitive activities  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  a  coopera- 
tive operating  in  his  part  of  the  country. 
I  am  told  that  the  farmers  who  market 
their  grain  through  this  cooperative  do 
not  share  his  displeasure  at  the  market- 
ing medium  in  question. 

Originally,  the  National  Tax  Equahty 
Association  was  known  as  the  League  for 
Protection  of  Private  Enterprise.  The 
formation  of  this  organization  was  de- 
scribed in  the  September  9.  1944,  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  Nation-wide  movement  of  protest  against 
cooperative  organizations  was  Initiated  at  a 
closed  meeting  in  the  Morrison  Hotel,  and 
first  steps  taken  to  form  an  active  organiza- 
tion, temporarily  to  be  known  as  the  League 
for  Protection  of  Private  Enterprise,  it  was 
learned  yesterday.  •  •  •  Additional  meet- 
l->gb  are  to  be  held  In  the  near  future  to 


round  out  the  Initial  steps  taken  to  brUig 
the  new  organization  definitely  Into  being 
as  an  active  group.  It  U  understood  that 
protests  will  be  brought  before  leglslatlvs 
groups,  and  an  intensive  educational  cam- 
paign fostered.  For  the  present,  it  was  em- 
phasized, the  progress  made  will  be  closely 
guarded. 

A  nCHT  TO  KILL 

Lest  it  be  assumed  that  these  propa- 
gandists are  considered  prophets  of 
honor  in  their  home  communities,  let  me 
read  to  you  from  an  editorial  in  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  which  speaks  for  it- 
self. It  is  entitled  "A  Fight  To  Kill."  It 
reads  as  follows: 

The  really  amazing  feature  of  the  letter  on 
this  page  from  Ben  C.  McCabe,  president  of 
the  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  is  its 
flat  rejection  of  plans,  worked  out  by  leading 
men  of  business,  economic  research,  and 
finance  in  four  great  tax  studies,  for  relieving 
business  of  inequitable  taxation  without  dis- 
turbing the  cooperatives.  The  clear  Implica- 
tions of  that  rejection  deserve  close  atten- 
tion by  businessmen  and  farmers. 

Although  backed  by  the  Nation's  best  tax 
authorities.  Including  Minnesota  business- 
men who  worked  out  the  Twin  City  tax  plan, 
proposals  which  would  rescue  business  from 
Inequitable  taxes  without  htorting  the  coop* 
eratlves  are  unacceptable  to  the  NTEA. 
What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  de- 
struction or  injury  of  the  cooperatives,  not 
tax  relief  for  business.  Is  the  main  aim  of  the 
NTEA.     This  Is  a  fight  to  kill. 

Never  before  has  that  purpose  been  un- 
covered so  completely  by  the  NTEA.  Pub- 
licly, the  organization  has  professed  to  love 
the  co-ops  and  to  want  them  to  live  forever. 
Even  now.  Its  real  purpose  scarcely  will  be 
left  exposed  very  long  and  ardent,  public  pro- 
fessions of  endearment  for  the  co-ops  are  to 
be  expected  again  soon  from  the  NTEA. 

Why  would  the  co-ops  be  so  gravely  hurt 
by  the  NTEA  proposition?  The  proposition 
strikes  at  the  foundation  of  the  cooperative 
movement.  That  foimdatlon  Is  the  prin- 
ciple that  Americans  who  want  to  ca.i  get 
together  and  do  things  for  themselves  with 
their  own  products  for  their  own  financial 
benefit,  without  being  forced  to  fit  every 
wrinkle  of  the  corporate  tax  mold.  That  is 
the  American  principle  which  helps  smaU 
competing  units  such  as  the  family-sized 
farm  to  survive  through  united  efforts  In 
selling  and  buying. 

The  foregoing  newspaper  reaction  on 
the  activities  of  these  propagandists  so 
closely  parallels  my  own  observations  of 
their  activities  that  I  hesitate  to  dwell  on 
them  in  further  detail  except  to  point 
out  one  specific  example  of  their  unfair 
tactics,  an  example  which  I  feel  borders 
on  the  criminally  libelous. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OP  A  DISTORTION  OP  PACTS 

An  NTEA  release  in  1945  contains  the 
following  statement: 

While  he  was  Vice  President,  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace wrote  a  book  In  which  he  said.  "The 
cooperative  way  of  life  must  dominate  the 
community.  •  •  •  We  may  hope  that 
such  action  may  be  taken  •  •  •  blood- 
lessly." 

Actually  what  Mr.  Wallace  said  in  his 
book,  Whose  Constitution,  was: 

The  cooperative  way  of  life  must  pervade 
the  community. 

And  13  pages  farther  is  to  be  foimd  the 
sentence: 

We  hope  that  such  action  can  be  taken 
bloodlessly  as  the  Constitution  was  enacted 
and  that  the  handiwork  will  be  as  enduring. 


In  this  last  sentence  Mr.  Wallace  waa 
referring  not  to  cooperatives  taking  over 
the  state  but  to  the  state  as  a  whole 
adapting  itself  to  the  inevitable  changes 
of  social  and  political  life. 

HOUSE   SMALL    BtTSINESS    COMMITm 
MISRXPRXSENTEO 

In  like  manner,  NTEA  Issues  Its  propa- 
ganda criticizing  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  report  in  question.  With 
scare  headlines  and  propaganda  In  rain- 
bow hues.  NTEA  has  written  to  various 
associations  of  small  merchants  located 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  telling  them 
that  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee has  acted  to  oppose  the  interests  of 
small  business  in  its  report.  No  copies 
of  the  report  accompany  this  propa- 
ganda. No  statement  of  what  the  report 
actually  says  is  given  to  these  small 
merchants  and  their  trade  associations. 
Instead  they  are  asked  to  contribute 
cash  or  checks  to  NTEA  to  carry  on  its 
work  on  behalf  of  small  business. 

What  is  the  Individual  member  of  a 
cooperative  if  he  is  not  a  small  business- 
man? Why  should  our  committee's  re- 
fusal to  damn  cooperatives  be  construed 
as  a  blow  to  small  business?  Why  are 
the  men  behind  NTEA  claiming  to  rep- 
resent small  business  when,  in  effect, 
they  are  all  large  operators  whose  manip- 
ulations have  r-un  afoul  of  the  small 
man's  attempt  to  drive  a  better  deal  for 
himself? 

These  men  who  unfairly  attack  co- 
operatives are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
professional  lobbyists.  Their  methods 
are  so  unscrupulous,  their  argimients  so 
meaningless  that  I  have  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  their  principal  business  is 
that  of  scaring  people  for  the  main  pur- 
pose of  building  a  large  organization  and 
collecting  a  lot  of  money  in  order  to 
shadow -box  with  straw  men.  Unfortu- 
nately, an  honorable  and  extremely 
democratic  segment  of  our  economy  is 
being  damaged  by  their  selfish  actions. 

The  tragic  part  of  all  this  Is  that  the 
very  funds  that  these  men  collect  and 
so  freely  spend  are  in  themselves  ex- 
empt from  taxation  and  deductible  from 
the  income  tax  returns  of  their  con- 
tributors. There  Is  no  Justice  in  ar-. 
rangements  of  this  kind. 

ATTEMPT  TO   TAX   SAVINGS 

Now  let  us  see  what  these  propagan- 
dists would  actually  like  to  see  happen  to 
cooperatives.  At  present,  savings  re- 
bated to  members  of  farm  cooperatives 
are  taxable  in  the  hands  of  the  recipi- 
ents. NTEA  would  like  to  have  us  tax 
these  savings  while  they  are  held  by  the 
cooperative  as  trustee  for  the  farmer 
members.  They  would  also  like  to  have 
us  tax  the  reserves  which  State  laws  re- 
quire these  cooperatives  to  set  aside  to 
cover  contingent  or  possible  liabilities. 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  best 
shown  by  a  homely  example.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  50  persons  decide  to  take  a 
train  trip  between  two  cities,  the  unit 
fare  of  which  is  normally  $5  per  person. 
However,  because  the  railroad  would  like 
to  secure  their  business.  It  offers  them  a 
special  rate  of  $100  for  the  entire  group, 
thus  reducing  the  individual's  fare 
charge  to  $2  per  person.  Now,  although 
this  is  precisely  what  a  cooperative  does 
when  It  saves  money  for  its  members,  we 
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would  certainly  not  think  of  levying  a  tax 
on  the  savins  made  by  these  railroad 
passengers  who  were  able,  through 
shrewd  purchasing,  to  save  $3  per  person 
on  their  Individual  transportation  ex- 
pense. That,  however,  is  precisely  what 
NTEA  would  have  us  do  to  cooperatives. 
Another  thing  on  which  NTEA  has 
beat  its  drums  is  an  allegation  that  co- 
'  operatives  are  subsidized  by  government, 
and  thus  able  to  do  business  more  effec- 
tively than  private  business.  This  is 
pure  bunk.  Our  committee's  report  an- 
alyzed this  charge  in  considerable  de- 
tail and  concluded  on  that  point,  as 
follows: 

There  U  no  eTldence  to  ahow  that  coop- 
eratives have  been  granted  a  type  of  pref- 
erential financial  treatment  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  has  not  likewise  been  naade 
available  to  and  accepted  by  other  forms  of 
buslneas  enterprise,  including  banks,  savings 
and  loan  societies,  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tors, and  other  types  of  private  enterprise 
c^^eratlng  for  the  principal  purpose  of  mak- 
ing profits.  An  examination  of  the  opera- 
tkma  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Federal 
SsTings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
other  Federal  financing  agencies  gives  proof 
that  thousands  of  private  firms  operating  for 
profit  have  sought  and  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  such  agencies'  financial  aaalsunce  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  received  by  coop- 
eratives from  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  Its  allied  financing  groups. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  had  the 
question  of  tax  exemption  of  cooperatives 
as  an  alleged  threat  to  small  business  un- 
der investigation  for  more  than  a  year. 
As  stated  in  greater  detail  in  our  interim 
report,  here  are  some  of  the  things  we 
found  out : 

First.  Generally  speaking,  there  are 
some  35.000  cooperative  enterprises  in 
the  United  States,  most  of  which  operate 
under  the  same  laws  that  are  applicable 
to  the  operation  of  sole  proprietorships, 
partnerships,  and  corporations.  Section 
101  (12>  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  that  certain  types  of  farm  co- 
operatives, if  they  elect  to  do  so,  can 
qualify  as  exempt  cooperatives  under  the 
provision  of  the  code  provided  they  oper- 
ate in  the  manner  prescribed  and  confine 
themselves  to  the  activities  outlined,  and 
handle  their  funds  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regulation. 

Second.  There  are  approximately  10,- 
800  farm  cooperatives  which  might  qual- 
ify as  exempt  cooperatives.  Of  this 
group,  however,  only  54  percent  have 
elected  to  so  qualify.  The  other  farm 
cooperatives  have  apparently  felt  that 
the  disadvantages  of  operating  under  the 
restrictions  of  the  code  more  than  out- 
weighed any  nebulous  advantage  they 
could  receive  by  virtue  of  being  an  ex- 
empted cooperative.  Exemption  under 
the  regulations  is  very  limited. 

Third.  The  exempt  cooperative  is  ex- 
empted primarily  from  the  pajmient  of 
taxes  on  earnings  which  are  allocated  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  capital  stock. 
They  and  other  cooperatives  pay  all 
other  taxes  in  a  manner  similar  to  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  and  individual 
proprietorships.  In  the  payment  of 
State  taxes,  cooperatives,  as  a  general 


rule,  pay  more  taxes  than  do  other  fonns 
of  business  enterprise. 

Fourth.  A  Federal  agency  study  on  the 
amcijnt  of  taxes  actually  paid  by  cooper- 
atives found  that,  generally  speaking,  a 
larger  proportion  of  cooperatives  than 
private  businesses  of  other  types  paid  the 
three  important  taxes  of  social  security, 
Federal  income,  and  property  taxes. 

Fifth.  Dtin  &  Bradstreet  reports  that 
6  out  of  every  10  retailers  pay  no  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  because  they  operate 
without  profit  or  in  a  loss  position.  Thus, 
as  far  as  tax  exemption  is  concerned, 
these  same  retailers  may  be  considered 
as  serious  a  threat  as  so-called  tax-free 
enterprises.  Sales  and  excise  taxes  paid 
by  cooperatives  normally  exceed  those 
of  private  businesses  of  other  types  by 
extremely  wide  margins. 

Sixth.  As  to  the  argument  that  co- 
operatives are  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Government  did, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
establish  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  and 
the  Government  did  invest  $178,500,000 
in  the  capital  stock  of  these  banks. 
These  banks,  however,  are  self-support- 
ing In  that  each  pays,  from  its  own  reve- 
nues, its  own  operating  expenses,  its 
examination  costs  and  its  share  of  the 
supervisory  costs  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Seventh.  Only  exempt  farm  coopera- 
tives are  eligible  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  thus  less  than 
one-seventh  of  all  existing  cooperatives 
In  the  country  have  access  to  any  funds 
which  may  be  categorically  labeled  as 
Federal  funds. 

Eighth.  On  the  other  hand,  private 
business  of  other  types  has  had  billions 
of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able for  its  use  through  RFC,  HOLC, 
and  many  other  Federal  agencies.  If 
anything,  it  may  be  alleged  that  co- 
operatives are  in  an  unfavorable  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  other  types  of  private 
busine.ss  with  respect  to  access  to  gov- 
ernmental and  other  capital  sources. 

Ninth.  As  to  the  NTEA  argument  that 
cooperatives  are  growing  at  a  rate  ap- 
preciably faster  than  private  business  of 
other  types,  this  argument  is  not  sup- 
ported by  a  study  of  reliable  statistics. 
The  cold  facts  are  that  cooperatives  are 
doing  very  little,  if  any,  more  of  the 
consumer  expenditure  business  today 
than  they  were  doing  20  years  ago.  The 
number  of  cooperative  associations  has 
decreased  although  the  number  of  mem- 
bers has  increased.  The  dollar  volume 
of  business  enjoyed  by  them  has  in- 
creased almost  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  increased  cost  of  the  goods  sold. 

Tenth.  Cooperatives,  as  a  general  rule, 
operate  at  market  prices.  They  only  of- 
fer to  their  members  the  savings  which 
they  may  effect  and  do  this  in  the  form 
of  rebates  which  are  proportionate  to  the 
patronage  given  by  the  individual  mem- 
ber. Thus,  as  far  as  the  normal  jnarket 
is  concerned,  cooperatives  do  not  engage 
In  cut-rate  selling. 

The  growth  of  monopoly  and  concen- 
tration of  power  in  certain  economic 
fields  is  well  known  even  to  the  casual 
observer.  It  increased,  rather  than  de- 
creased during  the  war  and  the  present 
trend  toward  larger  units  of  business  con- 
tinues now  during  the  reconversion  pe- 


riod even  though  at  a  slightly  lower  rate. 
The  soap  industry,  the  bakery  field,  the 
war-born  electronics  industry,  and  the 
rubber  tire  field  are  all  examples  of  where 
the  small  businessman  has  felt  the  pinch 
of  direct  and  powerful  competition  from 
the  few  dominating  firms  in  those  respec- 
tive fields. 

It  may  well  be  assumed  that.  In  the 
not  too  distant  future,  should  the  present 
concentration  in  certain  fields  continue, 
the  only  chance  for  either  the  consumer 
or  the  businessman  to  retain  any  sem- 
blance of  free  enterprise  in  those  fields 
will  be  for  them  to  form  cooperatives  tc 
protect  themselves  against  the  monopo- 
listic trend.  To  do  away  with  coopera- 
tives would  be  to  do  away  with  a  real  bul- 
wark of  this  democracy. 

MISIXAOING  PROPAGANDA 

Fairness  dictates  that  the  Congress  and 
its  standing  committees  should  give  care- 
ful and  serious  consideration  to  both 
sides  of  the  argument  on  this  question 
of  the  taxation  of  cooperatives.  Th€ 
subject  Is  one  which  should  not  h( 
judged  on  the  basis  of  irrelevant  and  mis- 
leading propaganda  put  out  by  selfish. 
Interests  who  seek  to  drag  red  herring;; 
across  the  path  of  equity. 

Cooperatives  are  a  truly  democratic 
form  of  doing  business.  They  are  the 
only  means  In  many  cases  where  the 
small  operator,  the  man  who  seeks  to 
preserve  his  independence  in  the  com- 
petitive fight  of  today,  can  own  and  op- 
erate the  tools  of  field  and  commerce; 
which  provide  him  with  his  dally  bread. 

To  let  these  selfish  interests  besmirch 
the  average  member  of  a  cooperative 
with  the  name  "Red"  or  "Conununist" 
or  "Socialist"  as  these  unscrupulous  op- 
ponents do  is  nothing  short  of  criminal 
In  my  opinion  and  a  reflection  only  upon 
those  who  use  the  phrases  in  question. 

There  are  certain  changes  In  our  Fed- 
eral agency  procedures  which  should  bj 
put  into  effect  immediately  to  tighten  up 
on  the  too  liberal  accumulation  of  re- 
serves which  accrue  to  some  cooperative.'. 
Our  Small  Bu.^iness  Committee  made 
strong  and  specific  recommendations 
along  those  lines  in  order  to  assure  all 
types  of  business  an  equitable  tax  status 
for  purposes  of  competition.  Also,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  collect  all  taxes  legally  due  the  Gov- 
ernment whether  owned  by  corporations 
and  their  stockholders  or  by  cooperatives 
and  their  members.  To  blame  the  coop- 
eratives for  abiding  by  laws  which  Con- 
gress originally  adopted,  however,  is 
patently  foolish. 

I  feel  that  the  recommendations  anl 
conclusions  contained  in  our  interim  re- 
port of  April  9.  1946.  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration at  this  point  and  I  conclude 
my    remarks    herewith    by    appending 
them.    They  were  as  follows: 
Ptnx  Text  or  Conclusions  and  Recommen- 
dations Contained  in  Interim  Report  or 
THE  House  Committee  on  Small  Busine£s 
ON  THE  CoMPrrmoN  or  Cooperatives  Wit;! 
Other  Forms  op  Business  Enterprise 

conclusions 
In  summarizing  the  testimony  introduce  i 
at  the  hearings  and  supplemented  by  ex- 
hibits representing  articles  and  complalnla 
filed  subsequent  to  the  hearings  and  sup- 
plemented by  an  Independent  investlgatio  i 
made  by  the  House  Small  Businees  Commit- 
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tee.    the   following   conclusions   have    been 
reached. 

1.  Agricultural  cooperatives  were  originally 
formed  as  a  possible  means  of  providing  as- 
sistance to  the  independent  small  farmer 
who  was  at  a  marked  disadvantage  In  his 
bargaining  position,  being  forced  to  accept 
low  prices  for  his  products  and  to  pay  high 
prices  for  all  of  the  articles  which  he  re- 
quired for  his  production.  The  committee 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  the  cooperative  movements  have 
not  entirely  disappeared,  and.  further,  that 
the  growing  trend  of  economic  concentra- 
tion Into  large-scale  organizations  and  grow- 
ing concsntratlon  of  control  of  industry 
groups  is  reaching  into  the  agricultural  field 
to  a  marked  extent.  As  the  trend  grows  the 
difficult  position  of  the  individual  farmer 
will  be  increased,  and  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions that  led  to  the  original  cooperative 
movement  may  become  Intensified. 

2.  Tax-exempt  farmer  cooperatives  appar- 
ently do  have  an  advantage  over  competitive 
businesses  operating  in  the  same  fields  to  the 
extent  that  amounts  of  income  available  for 
the  payment  of  dividends  on  capital  stock 
and  accumulated  in  reserve  for  the  use  of  the 
cooperative  for  its  corporate  operation  escape 
Federal  Income  taxation.  Nonfarmers  may 
invest  in  the  preferred  stock  or  other  non- 
voting stock  of  tax-exempt  farmer  coopera- 
tives, but  this  stock  Is  not  rated  as  i  ttractive 
to  Investors  since  the  dividends  are  limited 
and  the  sto:;k  does  not  constitute  controlling 
stock.  The  cooperative  reserves  apparently 
constitute  a  substitute  for  the  capital  markets 
normally  available  to  other  business  enter- 
prises, since  the  capital  for  an  exempt  co- 
operative comes  principally  from  farmers,  and 
they  have  a  very  limited  capacity  for  supply- 
ing capital  at  any  one  time. 

Apparently  only  about  54  percent  of  the 
farm  cooperatives  have  elected  to  and  have 
taken  the  requisite  affirmative  action  neces- 
sary for  qualification  as  an  exempt  co- 
operative. As  a  result  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  cooperatives  which  have  qualified  as 
exempt  the  aggregate  amount  of  income 
available  for  the  payment  of  dividends  on 
capital  stock  and  or  retained  in  one  allo- 
cated reserve  Is  relatively  small.  No  appreci- 
able revenue  would  accrue  to  the  govern- 
ment if  Income  tax  were  levied  on  these 
amounts. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  tax  exemption 
available  to  exempt  farmer  cooperatives  has 
any  true  bearing  upon  any  competitive  ad- 
vantage which  the  cooperative  might  have 
in  Its  normal  operations. 

3.  Agricultural  cooperatives  which  are 
nonexempt  from  Federal  Income  tax  and  all 
consumer  cooperatives  apparently  enjcp  no 
privileges  or  advantages  under  the  tax  laws 
which  are  not  available  to  all  other  types  of 
competitive  businesses  operating  In  the  same 
lines  of  endeavor.    It  seems  readily  apparent 

that  noncooperatlve  business  agencies.  If 
they  are  willing  to  render  services  at  cost, 
wcu!d  not  be  subject  to  any  income  tax. 

4.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  relaxation 
or  nonobservance  of  the  restrictions  of  sec- 
tion 101(12)  and  (13)  in  some  cases,  the  exact 
extent  of  which,  however,  was  not  developed 
or  determinable.  Enforcement  of  the  re- 
strictions of  section  101  (12)  and  (13)  Is  a 
matter  of  administrative  and  not  legislative 
responsibility.  More  strict  administrative 
supervision  is  Indicated.  If  rigidly  enforced, 
no  competitive  advantage  can  be  afforded 
agricultural  cooperatives  over  other  types  of 
business  with  which  they  are  in  competition. 

It  Is  obvious  to  the  committee  that  no 
bsnelSt  would  derive  to  private  business  if 
section  101  (12)  and  (13)  of  the  Revenue 
Act  were  repealed.  It  appears  possible  that 
farmer  cooperatives  having  to  qualify  for 
tax  exemption  under  the  act  do  have  income 
which  escapes  taxation,  but  it  appears  that 
no  substantial  advantage  is  afforded  them  by 
virtue  thereof.    The  operation  within  restric- 


tions of  the  statute  seems  to  constitute  a 
disadvantage  of  comparability  at  any  time  to 
the  advantage,  and,  further,  since  the  amount 
of  Income  involved  seems  bo  insignificant, 
any  advantage  may  be  hypothetical  only. 

The  enactment  and  reenactment  of  sec- 
tion 101  (12)  and  (13)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Act  appears  to  represent  a  continuing 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  agricultural 
economy  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  national  well-being.  It  has  now  t)e- 
come  an  established  national  policy  coex- 
istent with  all  other  policies  designed  to  ex- 
tend all  possible  support  and  assistance  to 
agriculture.  This  policy  apparently  is  fur- 
ther reflected  in  State  legislation  and  the 
combined  policy  has  been  affirmed  innumer- 
able times  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  case  of  Liberty  Warehouse  Co.  v. 
Burley  Tobacco  Grotoers  Coop.  Association 
(176  U.  S.  71).  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"The  opinion  generally  accepted  and  upon 
reasonable  grounds,  we  think,  •  •  •  is 
that  the  cooperative  marketing  statutes  pro- 
mote the  general  interest.  The  provisions 
for  protecting  the  fundamental  contracts 
against  Interference  by  outsiders  are  essen- 
tial to  the  plan.  This  Court  has  recognized 
as  permissible  some  discrimination  intended 
to  encourage  agriculture." 

In  a  later  case.  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  V.  Louisiana  (179  U.  S.  89) .  the  Court  re- 
affirmed this  national  policy  in  the  following 
language: 

"But  from  time  out  of  mind  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  this  Government,  not  only  to 
classify  for  purposes  of  taxation,  but  to  ex- 
empt producers  from  taxation  of  the  meth- 
ods employed  by  them  to  put  their  products 
on  the  market.  The  right  to  sell  Is  clearly 
an  Incident  to  the  right  to  manufacture  or 
produce,  and  it  Is  at  least  a  question  for  tho 
legislature  to  determine,  whether  anything 
done  to  prepare  a  product  most  perfectly  for 
needs  of  the  market  shall  not  be  treated  ai 
an  Incident  to  its  growth  or  production. 
The  discrimination  Is  obviously  Intended  to 
encourage  agriculture  and  does  not  deny  t<j 
persons  and  corporations  engaged  in  a  gen- 
eral refining  business  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law." 

It  does  not  appear  at  this  time  that  there 
Is  a  sound  argument  for  the  complete  re- 
versal of  the  national  policy  of  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  a  sound  agricultural 
policy. 

5.  As  in  all  cases  where  privileges  are  ex- 
tended, there  should  be  corresponding  respon- 
sibilities. It  appears  that  most  farmer  coop- 
eratives have  assumed  the  responsibilltli-s 
commensurate  with  their  tax -exemption 
privilege.  Some,  however,  may  have  failed  to 
fully  share  their  responsibility,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  legislative  action  Is  necessary 
to  correct  their  abuses  resulting  from  their 
failure  to  observe  existing  laws. 

Existing  Income-tax  laws  clearly  spell  out  a 
nonprofit  operation  by  farmer  cooperatives. 
A  strict  application  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  would  provide  a  marked  deterrent 
to  any  group  which  attempts  to  abuse  the  ex- 
emption granted  to  true  cooperatives,  and 
which  has  tried  evasion  of  corporate  taxes  be- 
hind a  cooperative  mask.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Department  has  broad  powers  to  promul- 
gate and  enforce  rt^es  and  regulations  to 
give  full  force  to  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
as  inferred  by  its  acta. 

6.  Since  nonexempt  cooperatives  are  sub- 
ject to  all  of  the  taxes  normally  assessed 
against  comparable  noncooperatlve  organiza- 
tions it  appears  that  to  tax  the  Income  of  a 
cooperative  would  require  a  drastic  charge 
in  the  basic  principles  of  our  revenue  la^v8. 
The  Btireau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  rul'*d. 
and. the  courts  have  upheld,  the  principle 
that  the  cooperative  entity  serves  only  as  an 
agent  for  and  on  behalf  of  its  members,  and 
that  at  no  time  does  its  Ihcome  belong  to 
other  than  its  members.    Since  the  apparent 


Intent  of  the  Congress  in  levying  taxes  ha« 
been  to  levy  on  ability  to  pay.  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  reasonable  or  equitable  to  attempt 
to  levy  a  tax  on  a  cooperative  for  Income 
which  does  not  belong  to  it  nor  to  levy  a 
tax  for  which  it  has  no  funds  to  pay.  The 
levy  of  a  receipts  tax  on  such  a  cooperative 
would  probably  raise  constitutional  objec- 
tions. Such  a  tax  would  have  to  be  levied 
against  all  types  of  organizations  which  have 
Income,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  charter, 
does  not  belong  to  them  as  an  entity,  but 
which  belongs  in  a  nonprofit  sense  to  their 
members.  Such  a  tax  would  seriously  af- 
fect schools,  churches,  charitable,  and  scien- 
tific organizations,  and  many  social  clubs 
which  have  a  comparable  advantage  of  tax 
exemption. 

7.  There  is  sut>stantlal  evidence  to  show 
that  the  cooperative  movement  operates  as  a 
very  successful  means  of  combating  monopo- 
listic concentrations  and.  as  such,  is  a  very 
healthy  addition  to  the  American  economy. 

8.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  co- 
operatives have  been  granted  a  type  of  pref- 
erential financial  treatment  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  has  not  likewise  been  made 
available  to  and  accepted  by  other  forms  of 
business  enterprise,  including  banlcs.  savings 
and  loan  societies,  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tors and  other  types  of  private  enterprise 
operating  for  the  principal  purpose  of  making 
profits.  An  examination  of  the  operations  cf 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and 
other  Federal  financing  agencies  gives  proof 
that  thousands  of  private  firms  operating  for 
profit  have  sought  and  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  such  agencies'  financial  assistance  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  received  by  co- 
operatives from  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  its  allied  financing  groups. 

9.  There  Is  substantial  evidence  to  indicate 
that  many  of  the  most  vocal  opponents  of 
cooperatives  are  themselves  members  of  co- 
operatives and  their  firms  engage  as  members 
in  cooperative  enterprises,  ^ne  particular 
industry  group  has  organized  and  operates 
one  of  the  largest  cooperative  insurance 
agencies.  Other  wholesale  and  retail  groups 
have  organized  and  operate  cooperative  pur- 
chasing and  '  distributive  organizations. 
Many  similar  cases  were  called  to  the  Com- 
mittee's attention. 

10.  The  theory  that  the  cooperative  move- 
ment is  seriously  endangering  other  economic 
forms  of  business  operation  can  be  utterly 
disregarded  inasmuch  as  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness enjoyed  by  cooperatives  and  their  degree 
of  participation  In  the  national  income  is 
very  nominal. 

RECOMMENDA'nONS 

It  is  recommended,  after  due  examination 
of  all  of  the  facts  disclosed  herein,  that  the 
following  procedure  be  followed  by  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  cooperatives: 

1.  That  a  single  agency  of  government  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  compile  and 
maintain  complete  and  accurate  records  and 
make  periodic  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
operation  of  all  types  of  cooperative  enter- 
prises; and  that  this  single  agency  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  supplying  all  other  inter- 
ested agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  information  pertaining  to  cooperatives 
and  the  cooperative  movement. 

2.  That  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  be 
requested  to  amend  and  restate  its  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  section  101  (12)  and  (13) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  with  respect  to 
cooperatives  as  follows: 

(a)  Specifically  designate  what  shall  con- 
stitute reasonable  reserves  and  what  shall 
constitute  a  necessary  purpose  In  an  example 
farm  cooperative  which  qualifies  under  the 
act. 
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(b)  Require  that  the  allocation  of  all  capi- 
tal and  other  reserves  to  each  patron  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  In  Fertile  Coopernttve 
Dairy  Ainociation  v.  TKe  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal  Revenue  (19  Fed.  (2di   274). 

(c)  Require  that,  as  to  all  amounts  re- 
tained in  capital  referves.  a  certificate  or 
other  evidence  be  issued  to  each  patron  indi- 
cating the  amount  of  his  equity  or  invest- 
ment, and  further  require  the  cooperative 
to  file  Information  returns  with  the  col- 
lector of  Internal  revenue  showing  the 
amount  of  patronage  refund  of  each  patron, 
whether  paid  In  cash,  stock,  certificate  of 
participation,  or  otherwise. 

(d)  Require  that  farm  purchasing  cooper- 
atives limit  their  transactions  to  the  han- 
dling of  farm  production  supplies,  and  place 
upon  cooperative?  the  burden  of  establish- 
ing the  fact  that  it  meets  this  restriction. 

(e)  Require  that  all  refunds  due  the 
patrons  but  retained  as  reserves  by  the  co- 
operative be  subject  to  mandatory  payment 
at  stated  intervals  not  to  exceed  5  years, 
thereby  limiting  the  furnishing  of  capital 
for  the  cooperative  to  those  patrons  cur- 
rently using  Its  facilities. 

3.  That  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
be  requested  to  revise  Form  990.  which  it  Is 
required  be  filed  by  tax-exempt  corporations 
under  section  54  (f  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  as  amended  in  1943.  to  show  in  detail 
the  amount  of  member  and  nonmember  busi- 
ness, the  amount  of  reserves,  the  allocation 
of  reserves,  the  manner  in  which  patrons* 
•qulty  and  capital  is  evidenced  and  other 
date  which  would  indicate  readily  a  compli- 
ance or  noncompliance  with  the  exemption 
restrictions. 

4.  That  there  be  established  by  legislative 
action  a  basis  upon  which  nonexempt  co- 
operatives may  be  established,  operated,  ex- 
panded, and  be  or  become  federated  In  their 
various  types  of  combination  operations. 
Section  101  tia)  and  (13)  establishes  certain 
criteria  for  the  establishment  of  exempt  (arm 
cooperatives.  General  law  covers  the  estab- 
llahment  of  corporations  under  State  control. 
Ho  such  law  exists  controlling  nonexempt 
cooperatives  with  the  exception  of  minor 
State  regulations.  Legislation  seems  neces- 
■ary  which  will  provide  the  manner  in  which 
patronage  funds  will  be  handled.  Interest 
rate*  on  capital  stock  will  be  computed,  re- 
aerves  wUl  be  limited,  and  which  will  de- 
acribe  the  scope  of  operations  of  nonexempt 
cooperatives. 


The  Bulwinkle  Bill — Conflicting  Interpre- 
tations of  Transportation  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  OIXAWABE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridau,  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Morning  News,  of  Wilming- 
ton. Del.,  of  July  15.  1946.  with  reference 
to  the  so-called  Bulwinkle  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

TO  KNO  A  DXLSMMA 

Onc«  other  Immediate  "must"  legislation 
Is  out  oX  the  way,  the  Senate  should  turn 


Its  attention  to  the  Bulwinkle  bill  which  Is 
designed  to  end  the  confusion  caused  by 
conflicting  Interpretations  of  our  national 
transportation  policy  and  as  a  result  of 
which  the  railroads  are  put  squarely  fn  the 
middle  of  an  Impossible  situation. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  simple  and  so 
Is  the  bill  which  has  been  reported  out  by 
the  Senate  committee  and  which  ought 
promptly  to  come  before  the  whole  Senate 
for  favorable  action.  As  is  well  known,  com- 
mon carriers  operate  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  To  meet  the  responsibilities 
which  the  law  imposes  upon  them,  they  find 
It  necessary  to  maintain  cooperative  arrange- 
ments for  the  etflcient  administration  of 
matters  of  common  concern.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  recognizes  this 
necessity  and  has  approved  this  kind  of  co- 
operation. Yet  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
IJepartment  of  Justice  contends  the  whole 
program  is  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  thus  Illegal  under  the  antitrust 
law. 

All  this  leaves  the  railroads  and  other  com- 
mon carriers  in  the  position  of  being  threat- 
ened with  prosecution  under  one  law  for 
doing  what  another  law  literally  forces  them 
to  do.  They  now  ask,  and  properly,  that 
they  be  relieved  of  this  dilemma  and  the 
Bulwinkle  bill  Is  the  common-sense  answer. 
If  it  becomes  law,  as  it  should,  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  may 
file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion any  agreement  which  they  may  make 
among  themselves.  Then  the  Commission 
will  decide  whether  the  agreement  is  in  fur- 
therance of  the  national  transportation 
policy  declared  by  Congress.  If  the  Commis- 
sion's reply  is  in  the  aflBrmative.  antitrust 
laws  would  not  apply.  If  In  the  negative  the 
application  of  the  autitriist  laws  would  stand. 
How  can  anybody  possibly  object  to  that? 


Proposed  Income  Tax  Reduction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  If  ASSACHrsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  19,  1946 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
cent proposal  that  income  taxe.  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  that  subsidies  on 
foods  such  as  meat  and  milk  will  no 
longer  be  paid  has  received  widespread 
response  from  individuals  and  news- 
papers. Furthermore,  Congresswoman 
Rogers,  of  Lowell,  spoke  in  the  House  to- 
day in  support  of  it. 

At  present,  the  Government  is  saving 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  $2,600,000,000 
a  year  by  reason  of  the  veto  of  President 
Truman  which  brought  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  an  end  on  July  1. 
Since  the  public  now  has  to  pay  the 
amount  of  these  subsidies  which  has 
been  added  directly  to  the  price  of  meats, 
milk,  and  other  items  when  purchased  by 
housewives.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  Gov- 
ernment turn  back  to  the  housewives  and 
their  husbands  the  tax  money  which  has 
l)een  collected  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  paying  subs  dies  to  produc- 
ers. 

The  amount  involved  is  more  than  $2,- 
600.000.000.  A  substantial  increase  can 
be  made  in  the  amount  of  the  exemp- 


tion for  each  Individual  on  his  income 
tax  if  my  proposal  is  carried  out.  I  trust 
that  Congress  will  act  speedily  on  a  tax 
measure  which  will  bring  this  relief  to 
the  housewives.  Otherwise,  I  believe 
that  history  has  taught  all  of  us  that  the 
present  administration,  through  its  bu- 
reaucrats, will  spend  every  cent  of  this 
money  on  unnecessary,  wasteful  ideas,  j 

I  believe  you  will  all  be  interested  In 
the  following  editorial: 

OtTK    INCOME    TAXES  i 

Let's  cut  the  Income  taxes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  can  be  done  easily,  and  it 
should  be  done,  according  to  Representative 
Charles  R.  Clason.  He  estimates  that,  nsw 
that  Government  no  longer  pays  food  svb- 
sldlcs,  expenditures  in  the  sum  of  $2,644,380.- 
000  have  been  terminated.  Hence  he  pro- 
poses that  Income  taxes  should  be  lightered 
In  a  corresponding  amount.  "After  all,"  he 
said,  "the  collection  of  taxes  financed  the 
subsidy  program.  Now  that  it  is  over  we 
ought  to  discontinue  tax  collections  at  least 
In  the  amount  of  $2,644,380,000  and  that 
doesn't  include  the  costs  of  administration 
by  OPA  and  various  other  Government  agen- 
cies and  departments." 

We  agree  heartily  with  this  view  of  thln'gs. 
And  the  tax  relief  should  come  quickly,  for, 
now  that  the  subsidies  are  no  longer  paid, 
the  price  of  most  food  Items  has  been  in- 
creased to  make  up  the  difference.  Hence 
this  essentl.  1  Increase  alone  Is  responsible  for 
the  addition  of  11  cents  to  the  cost  of  each 
pound  of  butter  the  household  uses,  3  cents 
to  the  cost  of  each  quart  of  milk,  and  sev- 
eral cents  more  to  the  cost  of  each  pound 
of  meat. 

Somehow  there  Is  always  great  diflBculty 
In  decreasing  taxes.  No  matter  how  clearly 
the  need  for  decrease  may  appear  to  the  av- 
erage citizen,  there  are  always  a  good  many 
bugs  In  all  plaus  offered  for  reduction. 

It  would  seem  to  the  average  citizen,  which 
Is  to  say  the  average  taxpayer,  that  the  cur- 
rent case  calls  for  immediate  action  to  bring 
about  this  reduction  In  the  Income  tax. 
However,  there  Is  noted  no  mad  rush  In 
Congress  to  pass  the  essential  legislation,  al- 
though we  can  think  of  nothing  which  would 
please  the  people  more.  And  most  Coin- 
gressmen  just  now  almost  ache  to  please  the 
home  folks,  with  elections  It>oming  within 
4  months. 

Income  taxes  should  be  reduced  immle- 
diately  so  as  to  offset  the  increased  prices  of 
those  commodities  whose  "celling"  costs  diid 
not  disclose  their  total  cost  to  the  buyers. 


Price  Increases  Granted  by  OPA  From 
June  1  to  June  29, 1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  I  inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
table  showing  all  price  increases  granted 
by  OPA  from  March  1  to  May  31. 1946. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  therein  .a  table  showing  all  price 
increases  granted  by  OPA  from  June  1 
to  June  29, 1946: 


Ell.'ctive 
date 


May  22. 1C46 


Do.. 

June    1. 

Do.. 


194C 


Do 

June    3,  ino 
Do 


Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do... 
Do... 


Do. 
Do. 


4C> 


Do... 
June    4, 1 

Do 

Do 

June    S,  1146 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do- 


Do. 


June    6,1C46 
Do...—. 


June    7. 1C40 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do 

June    8. 1940 
Do 


Do. 


Do 

June  10.1946 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


June  n.mc 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Pncc  increases,  June  1948 


June  12.  1946 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Commodity 


Level  o(  action 


New  automobiles  (1  Chevrolet  station  wagon  and  1  Dodge, 
l'.i4eraodi'L<). 

New  automobiles  (2  Va.'she'.  1S46  models) 

Crude  oil  (o  p^Kils  in  Illinoi5,  Indiana,  Texas,  and  Louisiana). 
Fluid  milk » 


Portable  pneumatic  iwwer-driven  tooL* ....^... 

Battery  lead  -scrap  (shipments  of  U-^s  than  8.000  pounds)... 
Blaiilict  items  (low-end  bed  blankets  and  blanket  robo 

cloth  made  of  American  and  .\siatic  cottons  and  5  percent 

wool-mix). 

Dra&s  and  bronze  alloy  ingots 

Bra-ss  mill  products 

Copper 

Copi>er  and  copi)er  ba-se  cfistines. 

Copper  or  copiK>r-aIloy  or  cop|vr'-clad  wire  and  cable,  and 

lead-covered  wire  or  cable  (except  armored  cable,  and 

except  ct>rd  sets,  battery  cables,  wiring  harnesses,  and 

ipnition  sets). 

Copjjcr  scrap,  copper  alloy,  and  brass  mill  scrap 

Lead  scrap - -j.-- 

Metallic  lead  products  and  copper  base  hardeners  a^d 

deoxidizer<.  ' 

Primary  and  secondary  lead 

Scrap  chcwinp  tobacco 

Sheeted  lichtweight  writing  papers  (under  17  by  22-11  (500) 

in  Weight). 
Snap  beans  (f.  o.  b.  Pompano,  Fla.,  and  San  Jose,  Calif.).. 

Used  storage  batteries  in  boxes  (drains  or  liQuid) 

Industrial  electric  storage  batteries 

Packers'  tin,  condensed  milk,  and  general  line  cans 

Rubl)er  heels  and  soles 

Butchers'  and  procers'  paiier  and  imitation  parchment 

Cotton  wateri>roofe<l  clothing  (low-end) 

Low-pressure  steel  Iwilers 

Powcr-oiK-raK-d  pumps  and  equipment .' 


\\\. 


....do..... 
Producer. 
All„ 


....do 

rrodupcr... 
.Ml. 


Producer.. 

....do 

Processor-, 
Producer.. 
All 


do... 

Producer. 
All 


Procos-sor 

All 


Producer 

.Ml  except  producer. 
All 


.do. 
.do. 


Retail  wrappi;ig  papers  and  specialty  board  items  (flnishinp 
o()erations). 

Railroad  iron  and  steel  scrap 


Automotive  metal  stampings  (replacement  or  service  sales 

to  parts  and  vehicle  iiroducors). 
Wisconsin  and  up;)cr  Michicnn  aspen  jack  pine  box  bolts 

(7  inches  and  over  in  diami  t«T). 

Clav  building  brick  and  .structuia:  liJc  (New  Jersey) 

DisUllers'  feed  byproducts 

Domestically  flni.shed  leather — 

Goatskin  and  kidskin  (from  iniforled  raw  skin) 

Household  stoves  (dectric  and  t;ontletlric) 


Household  upholstered  furniture 

Load  pigments  and  pastes  (containing  50  percent  or  more 

Meat -pack  tap  and  i  oullry-prcccssmg  machmery  and  equip- 
ment. .  „  .  . 
Tanned   leathers  (eice|)t  ch.'»raoLs,  reptile,  aquatic,  and 
ostrich). 

Waxed  paper - 

.\gricultural  wire-bound  woo<lon  containers  (west  coast)  — 
Eastern  railroad  sw  itch  ties  (authorized  for  buyer  requested 
n^stricted  railroad  car  loadings,  except  mlxetl  h.irdwood 
ties  in  New  England,  stiftwood  ties  in  New  Enehmd. 
northern  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin).  .     j. ..     ,        j  ..     , 

Eastern  railroad  switch  ties  (except  mixed  hardwood  ties  in 
New  Encland,  softwoo<l  ties  in  New  England,  northern 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Minne.«<)ta,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin), 

Printing-trader  machinery  and  equipment 

Certain  power  sw  itch  ix)ard  equipment ..... 

Dairy  processing  machinery  and  equipment  (industrial)... 

Metal  lath - .-------, {  ■■■\:- 

Repair  services  on  boring  and  cutting  tools  and  machinery. 

Vitreous  enamel  frit -  —  - -  — -■-- 

Vitrified-clay  sewer  pipe  and  allied  products  (south-central 
area). 

Brazilian  baha.ssu  oil --  —  ; 

Brazilian  castor  beans  and  oil  (Pacific  coast  importers) 

Lead-acid  storage  batteries,  cells,  and  plates 


Producer  and  wholesaler. 

Producer 

All  except  pro«iucer 

.Ml 

....do 


Producer. 


Dealer  (segregating  railroad  scrap  fnm 

other). 
Producer...- 


-do. 


A 11- 


do 

....do... 

..i. do.. ............. 

....do 


Producer. 
All 


do .. 

All  except  retailer. 


Producer. 

do.... 

....do.... 


.do. 


All. 


Specialitv  bathing  caps  (March  1942  models) 

Steel  mil'l  products  (alloy-steel  products) 

Steel  mill  products  (baled  tie  wire) ,--cc""" 

Steel  mill  products  (IS  by  14  mesh  steel  screen  cloth).  . 
Steel  mill  products  (nails,  includinc  sUples  and  braas). 

Tires  and  tubes  (original  equipment) 

Western  pine  and  Douglas  fir  railroad  tias..^ 


Crushers 

Imjwrter 

.Ml  except  rctaHcr. 


-Apples  (early  1M6  season) 

Bread  and  bread-type  rolls  (except  rye)... 

Carded  cotton  vams  (sold  as  wrapping  twine)..—. ■ 

Woven  decorative  fabrics  (certain  distrihator  MCS) 


Producer.. 

All' 

do..-. 

....do 

do..... 

Producer. 
do..... 


Producer  and  wholesaltr... 

All V 

Wholesaler 

Supplier,  afliliated  jobbers. 


Amount  of  increase 


Producers:  37.7  and  24.4  pcnx-nt,  rcsjiectively.    Retailers 

28.2  and  Ifi  percent,  respoclively. 
Indeterminate' 
5  to  a.*i  cents  i>er  barrel.       '" 
Protiuct^rs:    40  cents  per  hundredweight.  K* 

iiound  of  butfertat.    RetHilers:   1  cent  per  qi: 


*j  cent  for  skim  milk,  chocolate  milk,  and 


•     iv>r 

k: 

I ....... ...X: 

1  cent  iH>r  half  pint  for  cn>am  (16  percent  buii<T(<t».» 
\-j  ciMit  per  hilf  pint  for  cream  (half  oream  and  half  milkl.* 
Prolui-ci-s;  12i>ercent. 
95  «nt<  iH>r  hundretlweight 

Producers:  7':  i^ercent  for  mills  paying  1946  waw  incnnse. 
4.3  iicrcent  for  others.    Retailers,    .\bout  13  tvni.^  |>er 
blanket. 
Average  15' j  i>crcent. 
2?t  cents  per  |Kiund. 

l)o.« 
1  to  2' »  cents  per  pound. 
Varied. 


1^4  to  1*4  cents  per  |>ound. 

Uj  cents  jH'r  |Miund. 

Producers:  I**  «nis  ixr  poimd  of  lead  content;  2?i  cents 

per  jKJund  of  copi>er  content. 
Ui  cents  per  i>ound. 
PnHlucers:  HV5    (lercent    for   plain;    14.9   for   sweetened. 

Retailers:  1  to  3  cents  a  iiackapc. 
About  $1U  per  ton. 

Country  shippers:  10  cents  per  bushel.    Retailers;  .'..cent 

Iter  pound. 
61  c<>nts  per  hundredweight. 
Pnxlucers:  10  percent  over  October  1941. 
Producers:  9  percent. 
lOV.'  percent. 
$5  to  $13.50  per  ton. 
10  percent. 

Producers:  7.9  percent. 
Produwrs:  8  percent  for  sales  without  power  units,  15  per 

cent  with  units,  5.3  percent  for  gasoline  dispensing  pumps 
Pai>er:  25  cents  [yr  hiindrxHlweiuhi  for  most  comiiioti  oper 

at  ion ;  75  (»nt.s  for  less  commou.    Board:  15  to  75  cents  per 

hundredweight. 
$1  i>er  gross  ton. 

19  Percent 

75  cents  per  lord. 

Pro<lucers:  $1.75  per  M  brick,  $1.90  per  ton  of  tile. 

Produivrs  (Boston):  $11.50  per  ton. 

Tanners:  6  percent.    Reaellers:  3  itercent. 

Tanners:  10  jtercent.    Resellers:  9  perwnt. 

Producers:  1 1  percent  for  electric,  13  percent  (or  others,  both 

over  January  1942.    Retailers:  About  2  percent  (or  cleo- 

trie,  and  3  percent  for  others. 
10  percent. 
Producers:  About  20  |  ercfnt. 

Producers:  8.5  percent. 

Tanners,  processws,  and  cutters;  C  percent    Whol««alers: 

3  jiercent. 
Al)out  4  jtereent  of  net  sacs. 
Average  15  jiercent. 
$1.25  per  M  b.  m.  ^ 


do 

....do - 

Producer  and  indc|H;ndcnt  shop 

Producer 

All 


Average  14  percent 


Producers:  7  percent. 
Pro<iutvrs:  average  13  percent. 
Producers:  8  pert«nt. 
Producers:  Average  11.4  percent. 

17.3  percent  over  March  1942. 

10.4  i>ercent. 
Producers:  6.1  percent 

9/10  cent  per  pound. 

$2.18i>erk)ng  ton. 

Producer:  1!<  cenu  for  each  1  cent  per  pound  increase  of 

contained  lead. 
Varied. 

Producers:  4.6  percent. 
Producers:  20  cents  per  hundredweight 
Producers:  UM  percent. 
Producers:  $10  per  ton. 
Average  4Vi  percent  for  complete  aaemblM. 
$4.S0  per  M  bTm.  for  switch  Uef,  and  $5J0  for  Douglas  flr 

cross  ties. 
Average  1  cent  per  pound. 

Producers:  1  cent  per  pound  loaf  or  per  doteo  roUfc 
Varied. 
Do. 


>  New  models,  price  m  line  with  most  comparable  1»4«  models.         ^,.„^, .  _  .. 
.  "Except  Federal  marketing  area?,  where  mUk  Ls  not  OPA  priced  at  P^?^."^^ '!J«if ' Or^-o-  Texas  and  Tennesse*, 
« Except  in  New  Mexico,  and  part  of  Arizona  and  specified  sections  of  \N  »shington  Oregon,  lexas,  ana  lennesse., 

«  Produced  from  mines  where  approved  waee  increases  have  'jf*'"  ^l^f  ^'''^^"',.7^  "structurals  and  plat«t. 
•  Re^ilers  absorb  until  July  1,  when  increase  will  be  passed  on  except  on  specialty  alloy  siruciurais  aau  piaio. 

NoTE.-Exdudcs  price  increases  allowed  under  individual  company  adjustment  provistoM. 
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Price  increases,  June  1946 — Continued 


Effrctlvt 


Do 


Do 
JWM>  \4. 
Do.. 
Do- 


IMS 


Do..„. 


Do 
Do 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do  .. 
Jucr  IS,  ItHC 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


iUIM>    17. 

Do.. 


164« 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 


June  18.1M6 

Do 

D« 


Do 

JlUX"    19.  IMC 
l>o  ..... 

Do 

I>« 

JttBV  M,  IV46 


Do 

Do 

Jao«  21. 1V4C 


Do. 
Do. 

Vo. 
Do 
Do. 


Juiw  23.  \94f> 

Juae  34.  \'M6 

Do 


Do... 
Do... 

Do... 
Do... 
Vo... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Commodity 


BIhkM  merino  ytna  (haSi  ootton,  hMit  woo<> 
Rr5Uurafit  mmb,  foods,  and  bc»MHM  (including  i^'oad 

dinine  cant. 
Pemiviirrou.<  rhina  uid  pottery  (botnebold) 
Annorrd  (HX)  caMf  


Level  or  action 


I  on<tructian  macbioery  and  equipment. 
Cora  flake* 


landbtowen. 


Ferrous  metal  windows 

Lbted  wa5t«-  flttings  and  trimniinp)  (made  o(  brim) 

Puffed  rtre 


Puffed  wheat. 


Oat  mill  byproducts  (includlnjj  import*) 

'^:-"  '-'"'•  ;iyOUla»» and iiimminrs(m3<le of  bfMB) 
'  amauli  i) 

1    .  tntandpea« ...--.-^1!!!!I]"I!!I!I" 

Oround  wood  .^pet-ialty  paper '.]] 

North  central  hardwood  lumber  (Cottonwood,  quartered 

sycamore,  and  plain  syearoorr). 

North  oentml  hardwood  lumber  (soft  elm) 

Repair  and  replacement  parts  (for  band  iawn  mowers  and 

yoinll  eit'clrir  appliance!i). 

Ptrawboard  corrnsaiine  material 

Wcatcm  red  cedar  poles  and  pilinc  (except  split  cedar  bop 

poles). 
^  ood  eioebior  and  wool  (T.Ake  States) 


Book  papers  (sold  to  magazine  publLshers) 
Butler 


Cheese  foods  and  spreads  contatninir  cheddor. 

Cheddar  cheese „^ 

Evaporate<i  milk I. IT"**"""' 

Home  aluminum  cookwan  (aaeeiK  < 


All 

Retailer.. 


Producef -«,..... . 

All 

Producer._ 

AIL 


-do. 


do . 

do ... 

—.do 


-do. 


Prodticer... 

All... 

Producer... 

Country  shipper ' 

Producer 

All 


.do. 
.do. 


Producer. 
....do.... 


Producer  and  distributor. 


All. 


.do. 


.do. 


tware  at  retail). 


Ltnoie<im  and  Mt-bane  rtie  hortlers 

Mm's  and  tMjs'  cotton  utility  shirts '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.". 

Rayon  yam  throwing  (twBtinir  of  crepe  and  voile  threads)  . 
Women's  nylon  hosiery  (Jacquard.  <prcial  weave) 


Women's  nylon  hosiery  (nonmn  construction  and  outsiies). 

Wonen's  nylon  hosiery  (nylon  ler>,  other  parts  of  other 

)-am<). 
Fluid  mOk  and  cream  (Midwest  Fe<lecal  marketing atcaa).. 


do 

do 

do 


do. 
do. 


Producer. 
AIL 


Imported  rotenone4)earing  roots  and  powder 

Low  .end  wood  chair.<:and  Ubies  (table  arm  and  side  chairs, 

an<l  tables.  forschool^K 
Rpi'lirt-ment  tire*  and  tube*  'cTcept  truck  tires  at  retail)... 
A  ■!  t:irr»'d  rooflrr  - 'eastern  area) 11. 

I  I'OWtT  transnir  rnent. 

*'''|"*|''i  ii'  ^' "*■    "^ '  rhla  i.ri'tM<'  ami  Tennessee  brown).'.". 

y.  uid  Karttch:  tanned  goatskins  and 

:idn?trial  control  products 

':U  (except  unprepared  from  strip  mines  in  3 


ate. 


flrivt.n  f«u\lc  I  njwf .1  Kl..  1 


11  UH.--\li6pt:  tisi  UK 


nt 

;.ission) 

I'Umps    (computing 


l'owtr^ji>  : 
and  noni 

SNvp  ;«ncrea3  gumds  flndividually  froten).. 

Buila-nl  poMiiatwiMels "" 

Cann«- 1  fruit*,  berries,  and  vegetables  "ffiincv  mammoth 
as»>araKU«  »i<ears  prwluced  In  California,  linsa  befui.'.  and 
fruit  and  items  tToeessed  with  sugar,  such  as  catsup  and 
chili  sauce). 

Certnia  hardwood  dkifng-room  and  hl^tb  chairs  0»w  eod> . 

Crude  CTPSum  (out-of-area  sales  to  chemicai  and  insecti- 
cide manuMctun-rs ' . 

Ftoegraniiiatod  raneanil  beeisufar 

Iron  ere  (Minnesoi.n,  Wisconsin,  and  Mleiifan)'.!!!"""' 

>!en*s  an  1  boys'  sJ-.irts,  shorts,  and  pajamas. III'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

New  ciitton,  linen,  and  underwear  cuttings 1.1-1.11^1" 

Ratio  parts : '..'..'.""'.'.'. 

Rcpak  and  raalnteoance  of  bu.*iness  machines 

Softwoo^l  custom  milling  and  kiln  drying  (West,  Mkiw^V 
Great  Lakes'. 

Tobacco  sticks  (.southern  tobacco  are*) 

West  eoart  cooperage  (staves  and  bettdings,  aiid  hoop  and 
eon  version  cfaacgca). 


.do. 
.do. 


All  except  pro<lucer. 


All. 


.do. 


do 

Distributor... 

Producer 

All 

I'roducer 

Importer...... 


AH 

Producer. 
AU 


do 

do.... 

do.«.. 

...do.... 
Producer. 


Plaufhterer. 

AIIM , 

....do 


do 

Producer 


All „ 

Producer 

Producing-rctailer 

Proiiucer 

All  except  producer 

Producer 

MUl 


Producer 

...-do 


Amount  of  increase 


Producers:  8  percent. 
Varied. 

7  percent. 

Producers:  Averare  U.3  percent. 

10  percent  over  October  1W1.« 

Processors  and  rcfiackers:  2*r.  cents  per  pound.    Rctaileis: 

3  cents  for  11-ounce  package. 
Producers:  llixrceiil  for  i>ower  unit. «  of  less  than  1  horje- 

power,  and  9  percent  for  1  horsepower  and  over. 
Producers:  13  i>ercent  over  Oct.  1, 1941. 
Producers:  25  percent  over  October  1941. 
Processors  and  repackers:  2!^  cents  per  pound.    Rctaileis: 

1  cent  for  4  ouncv  iiackage. 
Processors  and  repackers:  3H  cents  per  pound.    Retailers: 

1  cent  for  4h  otince  package. 
t6  per  ton. 

Pro<lucers:  23.2  percent  over  October  W41. 
Varieil. 

10  ci-nis  per  hundredweight. 
$8  per  ton. 
Mills:  approximately  19 percent. 

Varied. 

Producers:  28  and  18  percent,  respectlTCly. 

7  cents  per  M  square  feet. 
10  percent. 

Producers:  10  percent  for  baled  excelsior  and  wool  (of  ba.ss 

wno<l  or  poplar;,  and  lO.ii  percent  for  excelsior  pads  and 

wrappers. 
Producers:  $1  per  hundredweight. 
Producers:  10  cents   per   pound    plus  storage   allowance 

ranging  from  ■»  cent  in  August  to  IH  cents  in  Januarj-. 

Retailers:  II  cents  per  pound. 
Producers:  S  cents  multiplied  by  percentage  of  cbeddar 

content. 
Producers:  S  cent*  per  pound.    Retailers  C  cents  per  potmd. 
Producers:  3ft  cents  per  case. 
Producers:  3.«  percent  on  sheefware.  and  5.8  percent  on 

castware.    Retailers:  2)5  cents  per  dollar  purchase  for 

milLs  or  door-to-door  sales,  and  5  cents  for  retail  stores. 
Producers:  15  5  ivrrent.    Retailers:  6  percent. 
Producers:  Average  12.7  fx'rcent  for  domtt  and  flannel  and 

22.7  percent  for  suede  and  mok-skm. 
17  to  3354  i^iercent  i>er  jx)und  over  1942. 
Producers:  50  cents  per  doten  pairs.    Retailers:  5  to  10 

cents  per  pair. 
Producers:  75  cents  to  t2  per  doren  pairs.    Retailers:  10 

to  25  cents  per  pair. 
Producers:  75  cents  per  doien  pairs.    Retailer?:  10  cents 

per  |)air. 
H  to  I  cent  per  quart  for  fluid  milk,  H  to  H  cent  per  quart 

for  fluid  milk  production,  H  cent  per  half  pint  for  cream, 

and  14  cent  per  half  pint  for  half  and  half. 
Im[)orters:  12  perct-nt.    Profes,sors:  12H  percent.    Whole- 
salers: 7  percent.    Retailers:  Average  5  percent. 
Producers:  Up  to  20  percent. 

Producers:  Approximately  ?. 4  percent. 

Varied. 

3.5  percent. 

Producers:  40  and  20  cents  per  ton,  respectively. 

2.7  p»  rcent  over  March  1942. 

16  percent  for  goatskins  and  20  percent  for  sheepskins. 

Producers:  19  percent 

$10  per  ton. 

Mines:  Average  40?i  cents  per  ton.»    Retailers:  About  3  7 

percent.    Lake  dock  operator--:  30  to  5S  n  nts  per  ton. 
Prwlucers:  A  bout  65  ctnts  per  hundredweight. 
Producers:  ISjiercent. 
Pro»lucers:  7  pircent. 
Prt>tlucers:  13  percent. 
7-  percent. 

9  cents  per  pound. 
Pri>ducers:  17.4  percent.  ' 

Retailers:  About  1  cent  for  No.  2  can  of  asparagus;  variel 
increases  for  other  items. 


Varied." 

Varie<l,  amounting  to  actual  freight  charges. 


10  cents  per  hundredweight. 


*,^i«ansiaa  ar  an  incresM  dae  to  expire  June  IS. 

» Increase  granted  to  those  who  performed  the  functions  o/a  destination  distributor  prior  to  Aug.  S,  1944.  ~ 

•  Amount  granted  is  ba.<*d  on  a  frday  week,  where  workweek  u  5  days.  12  cents  per  too  must  be  deducted  from  the  rise. 

'  ExceiK  industruil  users. 

"  Kicppi  industrial  u»rs. 

n  IViducers  lake  10  i^erceot  over  current  ceilings  or  totaJ  cost  plus  1.6  percent  whichever  is  less. 


Refiners  and  processors: 
SO  cents  per  gross  ton. 
Varieii. 
Da 
Do. 
Up  to  an  estimated  7  percent. 
$1  per  M  b.  m.  in  the  West,  and  |3  in  the  Midwest  and 

Great  Lakes  areas. 
25  percent. 
Average  7H  percent. 
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Price  increases.  June  1946 — Continued 


EfftK-tive 
date 


Commodity 


June  25,1946 


Do 

Do 

Do 

June  iHi.  itK. 


Do. 


Jure 


Do 

4)0 

Do 

Do 

27.  m« 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

Jure  28,  1944) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

June  29,1046 

Do 

Da..:.-.. 

Do 


Beer  (off-premise  consumption) 

Cast-iron  pas-flred  steam  radiators 

Farm  machinery  and  parts 

Pennsylvania  anthracite 

Cotton  pound  goods  and  toweling  (less  than  1-yard  lengths). 

Electric  furnace  refractories  O)iph-cost  refractory  brick 
and  s;HTialtics.  includini;  cements  and  grain  made  of 
materials  such  as  electrically  fused  silicon  carbide  and 
aluminum  and  magnesium  oxides). 

Ouava,  quince,  and  tomato  preserves 

Ueavy  forged  and  mining  tools . ^ 

Imported  hides  and  skins . 

Western  pino  and  associated  species 

Brass  or  broiuc  screwed  fittings  and  valves — 


Cotton  textiles  (fabrics  containing  balloon  cloth  (exclusive 
of  Government  or  other  nepotiated  price),  2  types  of 
hospital  draw  sheets,  hopsaekinF  by  Dallas  Cotton  Mills, 
3  cloth  yarns  by  Borden  Mills,  and  5  flannels). 

Home  vacuum  cleaners . 

Sanitary  nai)kins -- ■ 

Bicycles,  aluminum  ware,  and  small  electrical  appuances.. 

Byproduct  and  retort  gas  coke 

Dry  batteries - 

Green  coffee  (ex  dock  j)oint  of  entry) 

Repair  and  replacement  parts,  under  OMPR  (parts  for 
domestic  electric  range,  vacuum  cleaners  and  attach- 
ments, domestic  washing  and  ironing  machines,  and 
stoves) 

Salmon  (Sockeye,  Stcelhead,  Chinook  varieties  (except 
troll  cauRht)).  ,_      ,    . 

Sanitary  jiaper  closures  (for  milk  Iwttles) 

Vesetable  parchment  pa|>er 

Wa-stepaiwr  (loading  and  shiiipinp  charges) 

Western  red  cedar  stained  shingles  and  shakes 


Level  of  action 


Amount  of  increase 


All- 


— .do 

New  producer. 
AU 

.....do.__...,. 


Producer  and  wholesaler- 


All 

I'roducer  and  wholesaler.. 

Importer 

All - 

All  except  retailer 


All. 


do 

do 

Distributor-retailer 

Producer  and  distributor. 
Producer  and  wholesaler. 
All 


.do. 


Producer 

I'roducer  and  some  "  distributors. 
Dealer 


All. 


Brewers:  $1.27  per  barrel.    Retailers:  I  esot  per  l^KXince 

bottle. 
Producers:  37  percent  ever  October  1941. 
Varied. 

Average  91  cents  per  ton. 
Producers:  25  percent  for  pound  goods.  IIH  wnts  per 

doren  for  cutting  and  hemming  toweling.    Retailers:  1 

cent  apiece  for  toweling 
24.2  |>croi'nt  over  March  1042. 


Varied. 

10  percent  above  October  1941. 

5  p«'rcent  over  landed  cost. 

^Iills:  Average  $7.50  p«'r  Mb.  m. 

Producers:  15  percent  ovi-r  October  1941  for  bulk  Oi  low- 
end  items,  and  2u  percent  (or  oth.M^. 

Producers:  From  4.7  to  32.5  i>ercent,  and  approximately 
1.5  percent  on  5Bannels. 


Producers:  8.5  percent.    Retailers:  4.5  percent  over  1942. 

Producers:  2  cenU  i>er  doren.    Retailers:  3  oenU  iwr  doren. 

Varied. 

Producers:  $1.35  per  ton. 

Produwrs:  8  i<ercent. 

Importers;  About  2  cents  per  pound. 

Producers:  11,  8.5.  e.si.  and  7.0  percent,  respectively. 


Fishermen:  2  cents  per  pound."    Alaskan  and  Pacific 

caLners;  ltJi>ercert. 
8  percent  over  Octot>er  1-15, 1941. 
Producers;  75  cents  per  hundredweight. 
$1,  plu.s  up  to  $1  more  far  loading  on  a  rail  car  or  barge  where 

there  is  no  siding. 
Producers:  Average  about  8  ixrcx^nt. 


12  Temporary,  from  Mr.y  1  through  Aug  31, 1946. 


n  Distributors  under  mVr  349. 


Too  Few  Private  Organiiation$  Are  Doing 
a  Sincere  and  Conscientious  Job  To  Aid 
Small  Business — Exception:  Wash- 
ington Small  Business  Newsletter, 
Published  by  a  Former  SWPC  Official 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, I  have  long  observed  the  lack  of 
truly  representative  activity  on  the  part 
of  private  organizations  in  the  small 
business  assistance  field. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  numerous 
small  business  organizations  or  associa- 
tions which  purport  to  be  acting  solely  in 
the  best  interests  of  small  business  but, 
more  often  than  not,  these  so-called 
small  business  groups  prove  on  investi- 
gation to  be  merely  fronts  for  some  spe- 
cial programs  which  their  leaders  favor 
personally  and  which  are  not  actually  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  smaller  firms. 

Consequently,  it  is  with  considerable 
satisfaction  that  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  work  of  a  new  organization  which 
I  believe  is  doing  something  extremely 
worth  while  for  small  business  on  a 
practical  and  disinterested  basis.  I  refer 
to  the  new  weekly  publication  known  as 
the  Washington  Small  Business  News- 
letter, edited  by  Mr.  Jesse  Robison,  for- 
merly secretary  of  the  Smaller  War 
Plants    Corporation,    whose    publishing 


firm  is  known  as  Small  Business  Reports, 
Inc. 

Rather  than  take  your  time  in  explain- 
ing just  why  I  am  personally  so  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  of  this  group's 
work.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  append- 
ing herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  Mr.  Robison  which 
explains  his  organizations  purposes  in 
considerable  detail  In  language  with 
which  we  must  all  agree.  I  also  append 
to  his  letter  a  copy  of  the  latest  issue  of 
his  publication  which  speaks  for  Itself. 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty 
as  chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee if  I  did  not  call  attention  to  any 
private  group  which  comes  to  our  atten- 
tion which  we  believe  Is  really  doing  a 
conscientious  and  impartial  job  of  sup- 
plementing the  fine  work  along  small- 
business  assistance  lines  already  started 
by  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Those  agencies  include,  for 
example,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  with  its  new  Small  Business 
Division,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, with  its  Office  of  Small  Business. 

Mr.  Robison's  letter  of  July  11  follows 
herewith: 

Small  Business  Reports,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C.  July  11. 1946. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Offlce  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  Aa  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Small  Buslneu 
Committee,  I  know  that  you  are  deeply  In- 
terested in  any  effort  to  help  small  business 
Bolve  Its  problem— not  only  for  Its  own  sake, 
but  because  solving  these  practical  problems 
means  saying  the  essence  of  our  democratic 

economy.  '  .  ^    ^      .. .a. 

For  this  reason,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writ- 
ing you  about  the  Washington  Small  Busi- 


ness Newsletter.  This  is  a  new  weekly  publi- 
cation. It  is  designed  to  keep  small  business 
up-to-date  on  every  important  Washiiigton 
activity  affecting  its  success. 

During  the  war.  when  I  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smaller  War  PlanU  Corporation, 
we  often  discussed  the  difficulties  facing  the 
small  businessmen  of  this  country.  Their 
Importance  in  aiding  production  for  the  war 
effort  was  our  immediate  concern.  1  am  sure 
that  you,  who  help)ed  them  In  so  many  prac- 
tical ways,  have  not  forgotten  the  remarkable 
part  that  these  most  ingenious,  hardwork- 
ing, and  often  bard-pressed  American  small 
businessmen  played  iu  the  battle  of  produc- 
tion. 

That  battle — and  the  war— is  won.  But  the 
battle  lor  survival  has  just  begun.  This  bul- 
wark of  the  free  enterprise  system  must  not 
be  shattered.  Without  lU  competition,  our 
economy  wlU  lose  aU  vitality.  Ingenuity 
will  perish.  How  can  our  veterans  hope  to 
xise  their  Initiative  fully  if  the  only  prospect 
before  them  Is  to  work  forever  for  a  giant 
corporation  In  a  monopolistic  economy? 

Many  of  these  boys  have  come  home  with 
a  dream  of  starting  a  business  of  their  own. 
Yet,  Xxlore  they  can  take  the  first  hesitant 
steps  to  organize  their  enterprise,  they  are 
beset  with  disheartening  difficulties.  Worst 
of  all,  statistics  gloomily  predict  failure.  Yet, 
you,  Mr.  Patman,  with  your  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  and  ability  of  these 
potential  small  businessmen  all  over  the 
United  States,  know  that  the  high  mortality 
rate  among  smaU  businesses  Is  largely  un- 
necessary. 

One  of  the  principal  Miswers  Is  Informa- 
tion—enough infortitaHiMl  In  time.  If  the 
owner  of  a  budding  enterprise  start*  out  with 
up-to-date  production  Information,  the 
knowledge  of  the  newest  technical  advance*, 
new  materials,  new  processes,  tf  he  knows 
how  to  replace  his  old  machinery  with  mod- 
ern equipment,  if  he  Is  able  to  get  capital 
on  as  reasonable  terms  as  big  busineeses  can, 
many  will  survive  to  enjoy  a  proflierous  old 
age     Think  what  mUllons  of  succeasful  smaU 
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businesses  would  contribute  to  emplcyment 
•nd  producuon.  and  to  the  growing  strengtli 
of  our  democracy. 

This  technical  and  financial  Information, 
and  much  more,  is  avaliable  If  only  small 
businessmen,  up  against  hard-to-solve  prob- 
lems, knew  It.  The  OoTernir.ent  has  It.  The 
eonunittee  of  which  you  aie  chairman  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  forces  in 
making  these  helps  available  to  small  busl- 
nees.  But.  from  my  experience  as  secretary 
of  the  Snuiller  War  Plants  Corporation,  I 
know  that  there  Is  a  great  gap  between  what 
the  Government  has  to  give  and  the  ears 
and  eyes  of  small  business. 

I  am  attempting  to  bridge  this  gap  with  my 
WashlHKton  Small  Business  Newsletter.  This 
practical  weekly  describes  and  explains  each 
of  the  various  Government  cervices  and  aids 
now  or  shortly  to  be  available  to  the  small 
bosineMsman.  It  tells  him  how  to  use  them 
profitably.  It  keeps  the  subfcrlber  fully  In- 
formed on  nhat  Washington  Is  thinking,  do- 
ing, cr  proposing  to  do,  that  will  directly 
or  Indirectly  affect  small  business. 

Now,  In  this  period  of  reconversion  tur- 
moil, are  great  opportunities  for  men  of 
Imaglnatlcn  and  enterprise  to  buUd  them- 
selves st7x>ng  positions  In  the  Industrial 
world.  ,  If  the  3.000.000  small  businesses  are 
to  succeed,  however.  In  the  keen  competition 
of  these  postwar  prosperity  years,  they  must 
know  what  Government  services  and  nlds 
are  est.-iblished  for  their  special  beneSt.  They 
must  know  how  to  use  them. 

Finding  and  training  the  right  kird  of 
help,  solving  labc^r  problems  amicably  and 
without  loss  of  production  or  services — these 
are  among  the  most  acute  small-business 
headaches.  Getting  priorities  for  materials, 
exerclslflfi  the  small-business  priority  for 
surplus,  taking  advantage  of  the  research 
discoveries  of  Government  laboratories  and 
Investigators — these  are  ?ome  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  most  small  businessmen  fall 
to  grasp. 

I  Intend  to  point  their  way  In  the  Wash- 
ington Small  Busiress  Newsletter,  to  show 
where  the  Information  Is,  what  service  or 
facility  is  available,  and  how  It  can  be  used. 

Finally.  Mr.  Patmam.  I  want  to  make  clear 
to  you  and  to  your  small -bu^lneiss  suppor- 
ters thst  the  Washlntrton  Small  Business 
Kewatetter  ts  completely  Independent  of 
party,  bias,  or  "Ism."  It  exists  on!y  to  serve 
small  buslnaa.  not  to  organise  It  or  lobby 
for  it.  I  am  determined  that  it  wUl  live  up 
to  the  fine  record  that  yoii  and  ycur  col- 
iMifruca  hav*  made  in  strengthening  the  com- 
pttltlv*  position  of  small  business,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  assuring  the  continuance  of 
tba  Anurrican  competitive  democratic  system. 

Sincerely, 

jxssx  robison. 

Washington  Small 
Business  NEwsLrrrrx. 
Washington.  DiC  .  July  8.  1946. 
DCAk  Sn:  The  on-agaln,  off-agaln  status  of 
price  controls  has  raised  the  question:  How 
long  can  small  buslcess  survive  price  Jitters? 
Congress  wont   pass   a  strong  price   act, 
•Tiold  the  line"  Is  history.    Trximan  VU  get 
a    reUllored    OPA    bill,    with    Taft-Wherry 
amendments    modified.      Small    business    Is 
trapped  In  this  dilemma: 

Under  a  weak  act.  price  increases  will  be 
piecemeal,  spasmodic:  may  take  60  days  to  be 
made  cfBclal.  Small  business  may  find  costs 
rising  foster  than  Income.  Profits  will  shrink. 
If  ypu  buy  now.  you  may  be  temporarily 
■queeeed  by  a  roll-back  of  prices  to  July  1 
levels,  until  OPA  adjusts  price  ceilings. 

Bowles'  high  command  also  predicts  a  tidal 
wave  of  public  ftiry  against  the  local  grocer, 
bardware  dealer,  and  department  store  tm- 
der  Inflationary  conditions.  Many  a  small 
businessman  will  be  labeled  peace  profiteer, 
ptst  as  In  the  twenties  big  business  bore  the 
■tlgma  of  war  profiteer,  say  these  officials. 

To  smooth  out  the  Inflationary  line,  offi- 
cial, have  this  plan: 


1.  Increased  taxes:  Treasury  Secretary 
Snyder  will  reconunend  higher  income  and 
corporate  taxes  If  prices  rise. 

2.  Controlled  distribution:  Rationing, 
though  talked  about,  is  a  pipe  dream.  Con- 
trols at  the  distribution  level?    Well,  maybe. 

3.  Bonds:  The  ;^vlngs  bond  drive  will  be 
Intensified  to  sop  up  consumer  dollars. 

4.  Retail  credit  controls:  Plug  up  the  credit 
leaks.    Don't  weaken  controls  (see  below). 

5.  Allocations  and  priorities:  Extend  them 
and  protect  the  priority  holder  against  being 
outbid. 

(Norx. — Civilian  Production  Administrator 
Jack  Small  has  shied  away-  from  strong  meas- 
ures, such  as  priorities  help  lor  small  busi- 
ness when  shortages  have  been  acute.  •  •  • 
We  understand  that  Small  will  quit  soon. 
There  may  be  a  turn-al>out  in  policy — a  bet- 
ter break  for  the  small  businessman  needing 
help.    It  depends  on  Small's  successor.) 

xrrAiL  CHEDrr — controls  won't  weaken 

Tighter  credit  controls  are  due  if  (1)  con- 
sumers throw  buying  caution  to  the  winds, 
and  (2)  there  Is  a  price  spiral. 

As  for  easing  of  credit  controls,  there  won't 
be  any,  at  least  until  early  1917.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  heads  point  out  that  regulation 
"W"  controls  are  anti-inflationary  because: 
^  1.  Thiy  siphon  off  part  of  the  coruumer 
'hunger  for  installment-type  hard  goods — re- 
frigerators, washing  machines,  furniture. 

2.  They  discourage  reckless  use  of  con- 
sumer charge  accounts. 

Biggest  argument  against  relaxing  con- 
trols is  the  $2,000,000,000  increase  in  out- 
standing credit  in  the  last  12  months;  in- 
crease in  May  alone :  $200,000,000.  Buying 
fervor,  greatest  in  history,  will  push  total 
consumer  credit,  now  $7.5OO.CO0.C00,  to  peak 
1941  levels  of  over  $10.000,COO.OOO  within  a 
year  at  present  rate  In  spite  of  the  regula- 
tion. Hence,  no  backtracking  on  existing 
controls. 

Charge  account  credit  Is  almost  50  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  FRB  au- 
thorities say  the  Jump  would  be  greater  but 
for  regulation  W. 

Note:  In  spite  of  press  stories,  there  is  no 
business  pressure  to  relax  credit  regulations, 
as  there  is  to  loosen  price  controls.  But 
watch  the  pressures  build  up  when  goods 
become  more  plentiful. 

union  strategy 

Labor  has  two  programs  as  a  follow-up  to 
an  impotent  OPA. 

1.  If  the  cost-of -living  price  level  sky- 
rockets, the  wage  demands  will  be  across- 
the-board. 

2.  If  individual  producers  or  distributors 
try  to  profiteer  out  of  the  present  confusion, 
their  workers  will  demand  a  share  of  the  in- 
creased profits.  Local  labor  leaders  have 
been  tipped  by  national  headquarter-  to 
watch  for  price  Increases,  particularly  by  pri- 
mary producers. 

Advice:  Talk  over  your  situation  frankly 
with  your  employees'  representatives.  If  you 
are  entitled  to  a  price  increase,  show  them 
why.  Try  to  work  out  the  wage  problem 
reasonably. 

Some  members  of  the  National  Wage'  Sta- 
bilization Board — which  doesn't  know  where 
It  stands — may  urge  Truman  to  frees-e  wages. 
He  can.  with  his  renewed  war  powers,  theory 
being  that  stationary  wages  would  anchor 
prices.  But  Truman  wont  freeze  wages — 
political  suicld::. 

government   StJBSIDT   rOX    VET   TRAINEES 

Small  business  is  missing  out  on  Govern- 
ment help  in  getting  skilled  workers  at  a 
minimum  cost.  With  acute  labor  shortages 
In  the  ofDng,  partictilarly  In  construction, 
you  are  going  to  have  a  tougher  time  com- 
peting for  employees  with  know-how. 

Under  the  Government's  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  for  World  War  11  veterans,  you 
can  train  new  workers  for  permanent  Jobs 
In  any  type  of  production,  retailing  or  dis- 
tribution, with  Government  paying  part  of 


the  bill.  The  Veterans'  Administration  pays 
the  trainee  (maximums  $65  a  month  for  sin- 
gle men  and  $90  a  month  for  married  men) 
the  difference  between  his  apprentice  or 
learner  wage  rate  and  what  he  will  receive 
after  training. 

Administration  is  left  to  the  Department  of 
Education  or  its  equivalent  in  each  State. 
If  in  doubt  about  your  own  State,  write  the 
Retraining  and  Reemployment  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C.  To  qualify,  fill  out  application  avail- 
able from  yotu*  State  Education  Department, 
showing : 

1.  Titles  and  description  of  the  specific 
Jobs  involved. 

2.  Length  of  the  training  period  in  hours. 
8.  Operations  required  and  the  length  of 

learning  time  on  each. 

4.  Wages  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the  be- 
ginning of  training,  at  each  successive  step 
In  the  program,  and  at  the  end  of  training. 

6.  Wages  or  salary  paid  by  the  employer  to 
workers  already  trained  In  the  same  kind  of 
work. 

6.  Number  of  hours  of  supplemental  in- 
struction required. 

The  State  agency  will  Investigate  your 
training  set-up  to  see  that  (a)  the  veteran 
has  a  reasonable  certainty  of  getting  a  per- 
manent Job  when  he  completes  the  course: 

(b)  the  veteran's  pay  scale  will  be  fair;  and 

(c)  It  doesn't  cause  labor  trouble  within  the 
plant. 

NOTES 

Simplified  contract  forms  for  Government 
purchasing  may  be  months  In  the  making. 
Government  experts  (names  In  our  June  22 
letter)  are  now  sifting  suggested  changes. 
Industry  recommendations  are  wanted. 
National  Wage  Stabilization  Board  Is  con- 
sidering dismissal  of  pending  6,300  wage 
▼lolatlpns,  practically  all  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry.  On  the  other  hand,  OPA  will 
push  prosecution  of  black  marketeers  and 
price  violators,  particularly  cases  Instituted 
before  July  1. 

SMALL-BUSINESS    PRlORrTT   FOR    StTXPtUSES 

RFCs  new  policy  for  helping  small  busi- 
ness get  surpluses  (see  June  29  letter — copies 
on  request)  Is  not  a  hunting-license  propo- 
sition. You  tell  RFC  what  you  want,  they 
get  It  for  you  or  help  you  find  It,  you  pay 
cash  or  arrange  credit,  then  your  small-busi- 
ness priority  is  used.  RFC  aid  covers  these 
types  of  surplus  purchases: 

Real  property:  Only  difference  from  pur- 
chase of  surplus  equipment  Is  that  the  deal 
must  be  CK.'d  by  Washington. 

Maritime  surplus:  Covers  items  In  the 
Maritime  Commission  catalog  (at  all  RFC 
agency  and  branch  offices).  If  you  find 
what  you  want,  item  will  be  held  10  days 
for  ypur  inspection. 

Agriculture  Department  goods:  Surplus 
goods  are  listed  in  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Food  Sales  Listings  (at 
RFC  offices).  RFC  will  put  a  "hold"  on 
what  you  want.  When  price  Is  announced 
you  can  accept  or  reject  the  reserved  goods. 

Site  sales:  Your  small-business  priority  is 
good  for  ca?h  purchases  or  RFC  credits 
(made  In  advance).  You  must  get  from 
your  RFC  branch  advance  authorization  for 
a  particular  sale.  The  RFC  field  official  at 
the  sale  handles  your  order. 

Comment:  The  program  locks  good  on 
paper.  The  men  who  developed  it  are  sin- 
cere, but  it  will  work  only  if: 

1.  RFC  agency  managers  do  their  Jobs — 
appoint  special  loan  examiners  to  interview 
small -business  applicants  and  name  liaison 
officials  m  War  Assets  Administration  offices 
to  screen  and  hold  goods,  so  small  concerns 
can  exercise  their  priorities. 

2.  More  surplus  Is  made  available — with 
accurate  definition  of  the  character,  condi- 
tion, and  prices  of  the  merchandise. 
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SXFORTS:    A    NEW    MARKET  FOR    SMALL    BUSINESS 

United  states  exports  have  reached  boom- 
time  proportions;  are  currently  running 
over  $9,000,000,000  a  year.  There  is  a  global 
hunger  for  American-made  goods.  Govern- 
ment policy  is  to  encourage  small  business 
In  this  postwar  bonanza  as  a  way  to  long- 
range  profit  and  trade  stability. 

Where  can  you  sell?  Most  neutral  coun- 
tries plus  South  American  Republics  have 
dollars.  We  have  made  big  loans  to  France, 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  Denmark.  Norway, 
Finland.  Poland,  and  Greece.  The  $3,750.- 
000,000  British  loan  has  a  50-50  chance. 

What's  wanted?  An  official  list  lnc|judes: 
Machinery  and  vehicles,  metals  and  manu- 
factures. nonmetalUc  minerals,  vegetable 
food  products,  edible  animal  products,  chem- 
icals and  related  products,  inedible  vegetable 
food  products.  Inedible  animal  products. 

How  to  go  about  it.  George  L.  Bell,  head 
of  Commerce's  new  Trade  Promotion  Divi- 
sion, suggests:  (1)  Use  a  reputable,  experi- 
enced export  agent;  (2)  decide  what  you 
want  to  sell,  and  where;  (3)  try  to  establish 
permanent  customers  abroad;  (4)  don't  over- 
sell, even  though  present  demand  is  in- 
exhaustible. If  you  need  help,  or  a  list  of 
export  agents  write:  George  L.  Bell,  Trade 
Promotion  Division,  Department  of. Com-, 
merce.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  lively  Government  publication.  Chan- 
nels for  Trading  Abroad.  Is  a  simple,  easy- 
to-read  digest  of  foreign  trade  know-how. 
Write  us  for  a  copy. 

omcx   or   small   business,   depaxtment   of 

COMMERCE 

Your  representative  in  Government  was 
set  back  on  its  heels  when  Congress  cut  its 
appropriation  to  $500.(XX)  and  instead  of 
ticketing  the  funds  exclusively  for  OSB. 
specified  the^  were  to  be  used  for  aids  and 
services  to  small  business.  This  means  that 
other  branches  of  Commerce  will  try  to  take 
bites  for  any  project  which  can  remotely  be 
Interpreted  as  an  aid  to  small  business. 

But  the  Department  was  given  $4,500,000 
for  field  operations — the  present  56-offlce 
set-up  can  be  enlarged  to  75  and  well  staffed. 

Planning,  research,  and  expediting  here 
will  be  held  down,  but  spot  assistance  at  your 
plant,  office,  and  store  door  will  be  expanded. 

A  deal  is  pending  to  make  RFC's  field  engi- 
neering staff .  available  to  any  small  business- 
man referred  to  RFC  by  a  Commerce  field 
ofBce.  ' 

Washington  Small  Business 

Newsletter, 
Jesse  Robison,  Editor. 


We  Must  Fight  Juyenile  Delinquency  and 
Crime — Address  of  Judge  Henry  Ellen- 
bogen,  Chairman  of  the  Social  Protec- 
tion Board  of  Allegheny  County 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19,  1946 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  Social  Protection 
Board  was  organized  in  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty at  the  suggestion  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency.  The  members  of  the 
board  were  appointed  by  the  Honorable 
David  L.  Lawrence,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  board  was  later  en- 
larged by  appointments  made  by  the 
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Honorable  John  J.  Kane,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  commi.':sioners.  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  county  commissioners  of 
Allegheny  County. 

The  Social  Protection  Board  was  or- 
ganized to  fight  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime.  The  organization  of  the  board 
and  its  purposes  were  outlined  in  a 
speech  by  its  chairman,  Judge  Henry 
Ellenbogen  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Allegheny  County,  formerly  a 
Member  of  Congress,  delivered  at  a 
county- wide  meeting  on  Thursday,  July 
11,  1946,  in  the  assignment  room  of  the 
criminal  courts  at  Pittsburgh.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  leaders  from 
every  community  in  Allegheny  County. 

The  speech  of  Judge  Henry  Ellenbogen 
is  as  follows: 

"We  are  living  In  a  difficult  period  of  history. 
The  transition  from  war  to  peace  has  always 
presented  great  economic,  emotional,  and 
social  problems.  This  is  especially  true  of 
World  War  II,  which  was  total  war.  The 
c-ganization  of  America  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  the  war  involved  not  only  the  mines, 
mills,  and  factories:  it  also  Involved  tt3 
family,  the  home,  the  school,  and  coUege, 
and  practically  every  public  and  civic  agency. 

DELINQUENCY    AND    CXIME    THE    AFTEEMATH    OF 
THE   WAX 

As  one  aftermath  of  the  war  and  due  to 
an  ever-Increasing  neglect  of  children  on  the 
part  of  their  parents,  to  the  greatly  Increased 
number  of  broken  homes,  and  to  a  general 
loosening  of  moral  concepts,  we  are  now  fac- 
ing a  sizable  Increase  in  crime,  and  delin- 
quency which  may  reach  alarming  propxir- 
tions  unless  determined  efforts  are  made  to 
combat  it  and  remove  its  causes. 

Complacency  and  Indifference  must  give 
way  to  action.  An  "I  don't  care"  attitude 
only  helps  swell  the  waves  of  delinquency. 
The  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  of 
crime  is  a  complicated  one.  There  Is  no  one 
single  factor  which  is  solely  responsible  for 
crime  and  delinquency.  The  most  idiportant 
factor  Is  the  delinquency  of  parents.  Other 
factors  are  broken  homes,  improper  housing, 
poverty,  the  hazards  of  city  streets,  taverns 
wilfully  selling  liquor  to  youngsters,  and 
lack  of  attractive  recreational  faculties. 
Rarely  does  the  fault,  at  least  initially,  lie 
with  the  chUdren. 

The  well-known  Father  Flanagan  of  Boys' 
Town  has  said.  "There  are  no  bad  boys — there 
are  only  bad  parents."  This  may  be  an  over- 
simplification, because  there  are  bad  chil- 
dren who  come  from  good  homes.  But  only 
too  often  It  Is  the  delinquency  of  the 
mother  and  father  who  stay  out  late  at 
night  and  leave  children  without  supervision, 
or  otherwise  set  them  a  bad  example.  Often 
also  the  schools  fall  to  Instill  in  the  children 
a  respect  for  their  parents  and  a  desire  for 
wholesome  leisure-time  activities. 

The  homes,  the  schools,  the  churches,  and 
the  local  communities  must  all  bear  their 
share  of  the  blame,  but  wherever  the  blame 
may  fall,  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
Is  with  us  in  ever-growing  proportions.  It 
may  eventually  nullify  all  the  fine  accomp- 
lishments of  ovir  civilization. 

A  FOTZNTLAL  AXMT  OF  e,000,000  CXIMINALS 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  said 
in  a  statement  issued  on  July  6.  that,  "We 
are  facing  a  potential  army  of  6,000,000  crimi- 
nals and  an  ever-increasing  wave  of  lawless- 
neae  which  Is  feeding  the  criminal  ranks  with 
a  never-ending  supply  of  recruits.  •  •  • 
Law  enforcement  today  Is  facing  one  of  Its 
most  gigantic  tasks.  The  crime  Increase  so 
far  this  year  Is  even  greater  than  tte  12.4  per- 
cent Increase  recorded  for  IMS." 


OELINQUXNCT    OF    CHODBEN    HAS  XNCHXASES    SS 
PCBCEMT  SINCE  1S40 

Here  In  Allegheny  County  the  number  of 
neglected  and  dependent  children  has  In- 
creased from  1,963  in  1940  to  2.600  in  1S>4^. 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Allegheny  County  Just  Issued — an  increas') 
of  32  percent.  The  same  report  shows  thst 
the  number  of  children  detained  by  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  kept  there  overnight  or 
longer  Increased  from  S.2T7  In  1940  to  4.456 
In  1945. 

DEUNQUENCT  AND  CRIME  ARK  A  BtTBDEN  TO  THE 
TAXPAYEX 

The  ever-increasing  bill  for  crime  and  de- 
linquency is  a  great  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
of  Allegheny  County.  The  county  commis- 
sioners of  AUegheny  County  are  obliged  to 
pay  out  huge  sums  of  money  on  account  of 
crime  and  delinquency,  all  of  which  comea 
out  ol  the  pocketbook  of  the  taxpayers  of 
Allegheny  County.  For  Instance  In  1945  the 
county  spent  for  the  maintenance  of  de- 
linquent txsys  and  girls  from  Allegheny 
County  at  Morganza.  $212,210;  for  the  main- 
tenance ot  the  Gumbert  School  for  delin- 
quent girls.  $48,000;  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Allegheny  County  Institution  at  Thorn 
Hill  for  delinquent  boys,  $141,000;  for  the 
operation  of  Allegheny  County  Juvenile 
court  and  Its  institutions,  $885,190.67. 

Allegheny  County  pays  not  only  the  en- 
tire bUl  for  the  Allegheny  County  workhouse 
and  Allegheny  County  Jail,  but  must  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  each  prisoner  committed 
from  Allegheny  County  to  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary, the  reformatory,  or  to  some  other 
State  Institution. 

These  Items  total  $718,977.  This  still  does 
not  Include  $327,171.49  expended  by  the 
county  commissioners  for  the  district  attor- 
neys  office  and  the  bureau  of  county  detec- 
tives, nor  the  huge  amount  expended  by 
them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  criminal 
courts,  tlie  probation  office,  the  behavior 
clinic,  and  other  crime  departments. 

It  docs  not  Include  the  $3,102,439  spent  by 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  for  its  police  depart- 
ment, nor  the  mUlions  of  dollars  similarly 
spent  by  the  122  boroughs  and  townships 
In  Allegheny  County.  Also  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  bUlions  of  dollars  of  loot  and  of 
loss  suffered  by  Individual  citizens  and  busi- 
ness houses  due  to  criminal  activities  In 
Allegheny  County. 

SEVEN    THOUSAND    EIGHT    HUiniRXD    AND    SIMT- 
NINE  CRIMINAL  INDICTMENTS   IN    1  SIS 

Exactly  7,869  criminal  Indictments  were  re- 
turned by  the  grand  Jury  in  AUegheny  County 
In  1945,  and  the  number  this  year  will  be 
much  higher.  Two-thirds  of  these  concerned 
felony  charges. 

As  you  can  see  from  these  few  figures, 
which  are  by  no  means  complete,  crime  and 
delinquency  are  "big  business"  in  AUegheny 
County. 

THE    80CML    PROTBCTTON    BOARD    IS    BSTABLISHED 

These  conditions  Induced  Mayor  David  L. 
Lawrence,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  appoint  the  So- 
cial Protection  Board,  and  Chairman  John  J. 
Kane  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
acting  for  the  Board,  to  appoint  addrtlonal 
members,  thus  enabling  it  to  become  a 
oounty-wlde  board. 

The  Social  Protection  Board  is  entirely  non- 
poUtlcal,  embracing  In  Its  membership  mem- 
bers ot  all  political  parties. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  P«OTECTION  BOARD 

The  purjxjse  of  the  Social  Protection  Board 
Is  to  gather,  coordinate,  and  Increase  the 
activities  of  all  agencies,  public  and  private, 
dealing  with  crtriie  and  delinquency.  At  a 
recent  meeting,  the  Social  Protection  Board 
decided  to  set  up  a  local  coordinating  com- 
mittee or  branch  In  every  community  In 
Allegheny  Coimty. 
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That  is  trie  purpoee  of  this  meeting  to- 
night. We  have  called  together  the  leading 
citizens  of  every  community  In  Allegheny 
County;  we  have  called  you  tiogether  to  urge 
you  to  give  us  your  help  In  this  gigantic 
undertaking  by  launching  In  your  own  com- 
munities a  branch  a<  the  Social  Protection 
Board. 

CaiMK  PRr^lNTlOK  WaiX  SAVK  LIVES  AND  MONrT 

We  are  not  dealing  here  tonight  with  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of  criminals.  At 
this  meeting  we  are  dealing  solely  with 
crime  prevention — not  with  law  enforce- 
ment. An  ounce  of  prevention  here  Is  In 
every  sense  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  A  dollar 
spent  for  prevention  of  crime  will  save  a 
hundred  dollars  spent  in  prosecuting  the 
crlminiil  and  incarcerating  him  In  a  penal  In- 
stitution. It  will  also  directly  and  not  mere- 
ly incidentally  arfve  broken  homes  and  broken 
lives. 

The  volunteer  f\re  fighters  who  are  here 
Msembled  in  large  numbers  have  long  rec- 
ognized that  It  Is  not  sutBclent  to  control 
flres  by  merely  putting  out  the  flames  after 
the  fire  occurs  and  then  to  sit  back  and  await 
another  fire.  No.  They  also  engage  In  ex- 
tensive flre-preventlon  and  educational  cam- 
paigns. 

There  should  be  a  parallel  In  the  handling 
of  crime.  Strict  law  enforcement  Is  neces- 
sary but  crime  prevention  will  pay  far 
richer  dividends.  Once  a  person  has  l)ecome 
a  habitual  criminal,  he  Is  lost  to  society.  He 
is  not  only  a  threat  to  society  but  a  great 
expense.  It  is  better  to  seek  out  and  remove 
the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 
before  the  Juvenile  or  the  adolescent  becomes 
confirmed  In  bis  antisocial  or  criminal  hab- 
its.    That  is  only  common  sense. 

THS    JtrVSNtU    DKUNQtJKNT    OT    TOOAT    IS    THE 
CaiMINAL    OP    TOMOKKOW 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it — the 
Juvenile  delinquent  of  today  is  the  criminal 
of  tomorrow.  In  my  20  years  of  experience 
as  a  ^idge  and  a  lawyer  I  have  never  known 
of  'i  serious  offender  against  our  criminal 
laws  whose  case  history  did- not  show  that 
he  was  a  Juvenile  offender  In  his  teens.  To 
whatever  degree  we  can  reduce  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  Juvenile  crime,  to  that  extent 
will  we  decrease  the  number  of  crimes  to- 
morrow. 

THX    HArpiNESS   OF   OUX    CHILDREN    IS   PKICELESS 

The  welfare  -tend  happiness  of  our  children 
cannot  be  adequately  measured  in  terms  of 
money.  It  is  priceless.  It  would  be  a  great 
tragedy,  and  this  generation  would  be  singu- 
larly lacking  in  its  duty,  if  it  would  fall 
to  take  notice  of  this  problem  and  marshal 
all  of  its  resources  to  fight  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  to  create  the  facilities  and  agen- 
cies that  are  necessary  to  make  good  cltl- 
sens  of  our  youth.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  youth  of  today  must  provide  the  leader- 
ship of   tomorrow. 

Wherever  necessary  we  must  fight  the  de- 
linquency of  the  parents  in  all  of  its  forms 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  save  the  chil- 
dren regardless  of  the  shortcomings  of  their 
parents. 

LOCAL     HUNCHES    OP    THE    SOCIAL     PSOTECTION 
BOAEO    SHOLIJ)    BE    ESTABLISHCD 

Crime  and  delinquency  are  local  problems 
and  must  be  dealt  with  on  a  local  basis  and 
BO  I  am  asking  you  to  work  with  tis  and  to 
assume  the  leadership  In  your  own  com- 
munity by  setting  up  in  your  community  a 
local  coordinating  committee  as  a  branch 
of  the  Social  Protection  Board. 

I  have  placed  before  you  a  great  chal- 
lenge— worthy  of  your  great  leadership  In 
your  home  commiultles.  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  work  with  us  and  I  pledge  you 
In  rrturn  that  we  of  the  Social  Protection 
Board  of  Allegheny  County  will  give  you 
every   help  and  support. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edito- 
rials on  the  subject  of  price  control,  one 
from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
of  July  15,  1946.  and  the  other  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  July  18.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  )  Evening 
Bulletin  of  July  15.  1946] 

IGNORING    THE   FACTS 

As  the  Senate's  version  of  price  control 
gees  into  a  conference  with  the  House  it  Is  a 
sorry  piece  of  muddled  legislation.  Nothing 
in  It  reflects  cognizance  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  food  prices  In  the  2  weeks  since 
OPA  died.  The  majority  of  the  Senate  which 
voted  for  the  bill  seems  unaware  of  the  fun- 
damental facts  of  living  costs. 

True,  the  bill  does  reinstate  rent  control, 
but  It  omits  such  vital  foodstuffs  as  meat, 
dairy  products,  and  poultry,  and  such  neces- 
sities as  grain  and  cotton.  The  finished 
product  represents  about  as  much  horse- 
trading  as  is  ever  seen  in  a  first-class  pork- 
barrel  bill. 

What  win  happen  In  the  conference  Is  any- 
body's guess.  Administration  leaders  hope  to 
rewrite  the  bill  from  beginning  to  end.  and 
while  that  Is  being  done  the  price  confusion 
of  the  last  2  weeks  seems  destined  to  con- 
tinue. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  most  of 
the  objections  so  clearly  stateU  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  vetoed  the  preceding  OPA  bill. 
The  Senate  did  scale  down  the  mark-up  pro- 
visions affecting  manufacturers,  but  It  wrote 
so  many  exemptions  from  control  Into  the 
measure  that  Its  workability  remains  ques- 
tionable. 

Meantime,  the  pressure  on  prices  continues 
to  pile  up.  Speculative  buying — where  it  is 
possible — In  anticipation  of  price  boosts  is 
beginning,  but  shortages  make  It  more  com- 
petitive bidding  than  actual  buying.  Nu- 
merous manufacturers  and  retailers  have 
pledged  to  hold  the  price  line,  at  least  on 
supplies  now  In  stock  or  being  processed,  and 
many  landlords  have  refrained  from  raising 
rents   until  they  know  the  fate  of  control. 

Realism  Instead  of  sectionalism,  and  re- 
vival of  the  democratic  theory  of  "the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number,"  would  re- 
sult In  a  better  control  law.  Unfortuiaately, 
the  Senate  majority  doesn't  think  that  way. 

(From    *he   Philadelphia    (Pa  )    Inquirer   of 
July  18,  1946] 

WORK   TOCETHEB   TO   CXJtS  FOOD    PRICES 

Action  of  the  House  in  rejecting  the  Sen- 
ate's monstrous  travesty  of  a  price-control 
bUl  has  imposed  a  tremendous  responsibility 
on  the  congressional  conference  committee. 

It  is  to  rise  to  this  national  emergency 
with  an  exhibition  of  real  statesmanship  In 
which  politics  shaU  play  no  part. 

Here  Is  the  chance  for  those  members  of 
both  Houses  who  have  professed  such  solici- 
tude for  the  wage  earner,  the  salaried 
worker,  the  worried  housewife  at  her  wits' 
end  In  trying  to  feed  her  family  while  prices 
are  soaring  beyond  all  reason,  to  do  soma- 
thing  to  protect  the  helpless  consumer. 


Regardless  of  where  the  original  blame 
may  lie  for  the  present  chaotic  situation,  it 
must  be  cleared  up  before  confusion  becomes 
worse  confounded.  _^ 

With  dollar-a-pound  sfeaks  and  dollar-a- 
pound  butter,  with  milk  priced  as  if  it  were 
some  rare  and  precious  beverage.  Instead  of 
an  absolute  essential  for  most  adults  and  for 
all  children,  the  consumer  Isn't  Interested 
in  high-sounding  economic  theories  about 
prices  finding  their  own  level  in  due  time 
through  the  workings  of  the  Inevitable  law 
of  supply  and  demand. 

For  it  is  the  prices  of  the  very  things  we 
depend  en  for  existence,  the  items  that  enter 
Into  every  family's  food  budget,  that  have 
gone  scaring. 

Surveys  showing  that  refrigerators  and 
electric  toasters  or  other  household  articles 
can  still  be  bought  without  going  Into  bank- 
ruptcy are  small  comfort  to  the  housewife 
who  has  to  empty  her  slender  purse  to  fill 
her  market  basket. 

Not  all  the  dire  happenings  predicted  by 
Mr.  Bowles  If  OPA  were  allowed  to  lapse  have 
come  to  pass,  but  the  consumer  Is  thinking 
of  the  prices  that  hit  him  where  he  lives. 
He  knows  that  with  all  its  faults,  with  all  its 
ill-conceived  policies  that  made  for  scarci- 
ties. OPA  did  help  to  keep  these  particular 
prices  In  leash.  Now  they  are  running  away 
with  his  pocketbook. 

The  price-control  administration  did  call 
for  reforms.  Some  much-needed  changes, 
designed  to  encourage  production  and  dis- 
courage Inflation  caused  by  scarcities,  were 
inserted  in  the  original  Senate  bill. 

This  bill  also  recognized  for  controls  of 
OPA  bureaucracy  as  well  as  of  prices.  It  was 
admitted  by  administration  leaders  to  be  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  In  the  circum- 
stances. Its  veto  by  President  Truman  was 
a  serious  blunder. 

But  the  Senate's  second  try  at  a  price-con- 
trol bill  was  a  colossal  blunder.  The  House 
did  well  to  reject  it  with  a  bang.  Its  precipi- 
tate action  has  now  confronted  the  conferees 
with  the  imperative  duty  of  working  out  a 
compromise  without  delay. 

Putting  first  things  first,  the  Senate  should 
consent  to  restoring  price  controls  of  meat, 
butter,  eggs,  and  other  foods.  The  rent  con- 
trols It  voted  should  be  retained. 

The  House  should  yield  In  the  matter  of 
new  regulations  of  OPA's  authority  that 
would  give  Congress  some  check  on  Its  activi- 
ties in  the  form  of  a  decontrol  board.  The 
bill  should  provide  a  formula  for  reasonable 
profits  to  relieve  the  hardships  of  certain 
Ijusinesses  and  stimulate  production. 

There  will  still  remain  the  question  of 
President  Truman's  attitude  toward  such 
compromise  legislation.  If  it  should  be 
necessary  for  him  also  to  compromise,  it; 
would  be  In  the  interest  of  all  the  people,  who 
have  had  to  endure  such  a  bitter  taste  of  u 
situation  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. With  the  Immediate  emergency  met, 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  every 
price  control  can  be  removed  and  OPA  wil. 
remain  only  as  a  sad  memory  in  our  Nation's 
annals. 


Market  Prices  of  Food  Products 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18,  1946 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  i)i 
the  RzcoRi),  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  A.  C.  McCune,  president  of 
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Potter-McCune  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of 
McKeesport,  Pa.: 

Potter-McCctne  Co., 
McKeesport.  Pa.,  July  16, 1946. 
Hon.  Frank  Buchanan. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bitchanan  :  I  am  giving  you  here- 
with some  additional  information  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  what  the  the  market  is  do- 
ing on  food  products  since  the  elimination 
of  OPA: 

Frozen  red  sour  pitted  cherries  (these  are 
quite  an  item  in  food  distribution)  In  No.  2 
tins,  we  bought  In  1945  at  |2  per  dozen.  We 
are  asked  today  $3.60  per  dozen. 

No.  2  cans  of  tomatoes,  which  are  cost-of- 
living  item,  we  paid  from  99  cents  to  $1.07 
per  dozen  from  the  pack  of  1945.  We  are 
asked  today  $2  per  dozen. 

Canned  luncheon  meat.  6-pound  tins:  Our 
price  in  June  was  34.95  cents  per  pound. 
Price  today  Is  44.45  cents  per  potmd. 

We  are  quoted  18  cents  per  pound  on  new- 
crop  rice  today  and  the  highest  price  we  paid 
on  the  same  quality  in  1945  was  8'^  cents 
per  pound 

Fifty-pound  bales  of  com  meal:  Price  Jime 
80,  $1.95  per  bale;  present  price,  $3.23  per  bale. 

Loaf  cheese  (American) :  June  30  price, 
89.45  cents;  present  price,  46.30  cents  per 
pound. 

I  note  by  statements  In  the  press  that  a 
wide  list  of  food  items,  including  dairy  prod- 
ucts, meats,  poultry,  eggs,  soybeans,  tobacco, 
grains,  and  petroleum  in  the  new  bill  are  ex- 
cluded from  price  control.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  this  is  a  mistfJce,  as  these  items  com- 
prise more  than  60  percent  of  the  housewife's 
food  bUl. 

You  and  I  both  reali«  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  advances  in  food  commodities 
are  brought  about  by  the  elimination  of  sub- 
sidies. Would  It  not  be  well,  if  and  when 
OPA  is  renewed,  that  half  the  subsidy  be  left 
on  and  the  other  half  taken  off  when  OPA  is 
discontinued,  which  we  hope  may  be  within 
a  year? 

There  Is  one  thing  that  I  feel  Congress 
has  not  fully  realized  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  food.  Agricultural  products,  except- 
ing dairy  products  and  meat,  are  harvested 
Hut  once  per  year.  No  law  can  be  enacted 
or  regulation  proposed  that  will  increase  the 
production  of  any  one  food  item  after  the 
crop  has  been  made.  In  other  words,  when 
canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  grains,  etc., 
are  harvested,  there  can  be  no  increased  pro- 
duction for  another  12-month  period  re- 
gardless of  any  artificial  steps  that  might  be 
taken. 

I  think  I  can  safely  state  that  there  is  not 
one  single  Item  in  the  food  line-up  that  the 
supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  This  means 
a  shortage  of  all  food  items  of  the  1945-46 
crop,  and  tmless  OPA  controls  are  put  back 
on,  sky-rocketing  prices  are  bound  to  re- 
sult. While  it  is  true  that  the  better  ele- 
ment in  food  production  and  food  distribu- 
tion, particularly  food  distributors,  are  anxi- 
ous to  hold  prices  as  close  to  those  in  effect 
before  July  1,  1946,  there  is  a  certain  ele- 
ment both  among  producers  and  distributors 
who  are  going  to  exact  the  last  penny  where 
they  can  get  it.  This  element  Is  going  to  dis- 
rupt and  prevent  those  who  will  try  to  hold 
the  line  and  those  who  want  to  hold  the  line 
are  going  to  have  to  meet  the  situation 
brought  by  profiteers.  In  other  words,  they 
will  have  to  pay  the  price  or  be  without  the 
merchandise. 

My  reason  for  suggesting  that  half  the 
subsidy  be  reinstated  is  the  fact  that  prices 
are  going  to  get  out  of  bounds  with  the  full 
subsidies  removed  even  though  OPA  Is  rein- 
stated. 

My  belief  Is  that  OPA  should  be  reinstated 
based  on  a  theory  of  fair  prices  to  the  pro- 
ducer to  encourage  production  as  only  by 
increased  production  may  we  expect  supply  to 
reach  demand  and  thus  lower  prices  result. 


Generally  speaking,  the  public  does  not 
understand  what  subsidy  means — ^that  the 
Government  has  been  paying  a  part  of  the 
food  bill,  and  I  am  confident  that  each  one 
is  willing  to  pay  his  own  way,  but  to  elimi- 
nate all  of  the  subsidy  now  would  cause  too 
much  of  a  shock  to  the  consiimer.  I  think 
very  few  citizens  desire  that  future  genera- 
tions pay  for  what  we  eat  now. 

I  have  another  suggestion  to  make.  I  note 
that  our  President  objected  principally  to 
the  Taft-Wherry  price  formulr.s  which  as- 
sured cost-plus  ceiling  to  manufacturers  and 
producers.  My  thought  is  this,  that  if  there 
were  written  into  the  bill  a  restriction  where- 
by OPA  would  be  compelled  to  allow  the 
manufacturer  or  producer  a  profit  which 
wouW  be  not  less  than  say  80  percent  of  his 
1941  mark-up.  It  would  assure  OPA  that  the 
producer  would  not  receive  an  unreasonable 
profit. 

I  believe  that  the  principal  complaint  that 
Industry  has  had  to  make  in  the  past  against 
OPA  Is  brought  about  by  the  delays  and 
squabbling  over  pennies  when  production  was 
at  stake  and  that  production  has  been  held 
back  through  delays  on  the  part  of  the  OPA 
in  not  giving  necessary  relief  where  It  was 
Justified.  If  we  are  going  to  get  prices  down, 
we  must  get  production  up. 

I  am  simply  making  these  suggestions  as 
they  sound  reasonable  to  me.    You  can  use 
them  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Very  truly  yours, 

PonxR-McCuNE,   Co., 
A.  C.  McCtTNE,  President. 


Without  a  SoDf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORID* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial by  Oscar  Rappaport  entitled 
"Without  a  Song."  appearing  in  the  July 
3  edition  of  the  Summer  Gator,  a  news- 
paper published  by  the  summer-school 
students  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WTTHOtJT    A    SONG 

(Fy  Oscar  Rappaport) 

Communist,  Fascist,  Socialist.  Imperialist, 
and  simUar  alien  usages  liave  been  popular 
words  of  denunciation  in  our  parliamentary 
bodies  and  press.  Our  statesmen  whose  aims 
are  not  as  divergent  as  many  outwardly  seem 
are  shoving  each  other  to  more  extreme  be- 
liefs and  stranger  sunds. 

When  one  favors  unionism,  price  control, 
excess-profits  tax,  and  increased  social  se- 
curity, he  becomes  a  pink,  a  Socialist,  or  a 
Communist.  On  the  other  hand  when  a 
Senator  asked  for  governmental  subsidy  to 
Industry,  or  curbing  union  excesses  or  abuses 
he  was  nicely  branded  an  imperialist  or 
Fascist  seeking  to  enslave  the  working  class. 
Both  of  these  stands  are  extreme  we  believe. 

Recently  Senator  Pepper  has  token  a  fierce 
shellacking,  in  the  Republican  press  In  par- 
ticular, from  numerous  groups  who  objected 
to  (1)  his  alliance  to  the  Administration's 
policies  favoring  OPA.  a  liberal  policy  toward 
unions,  emphasis  on  a  stronger  International 
cooperation  and  Interdependence,  (2)  his  so- 


called  messing  with  international  polltlca  and 
globe-hopping  and  not  sufficiently  paying 
attention  to  his  home  State's  needs,  and  (3) 
bis  contrary  attitude  toward  Britain  and 
his  positive  attitude  to  Riissia  has  brought 
the  maledictions  of  "anglophobe,"  and  Com- 
munist. "Red."  "pink,"  etc.,  on  his  head. 

I  look  to  the  8  or  10  years  past.  I  remem- 
ber when  Mr.  Pepper  was  a  warmonger  be- 
cause he  advocated  preparedness.  When  he 
became  a  "limey  lover"  because  he  favored 
lend-lease  to  besieged  Britam.  How  Pepper 
key-noted  party  action  time  and  again  while 
the  abuse  fell  on  his  head. 

Later  it  was  aU  revealed  as  administration 
policy  and  received  popular  epprcval.  Fepfer 
favored  the  draft,  broad  expenditure  for  de- 
fense, and  aid  for  the  Fascist-ridden  coun- 
tries. We  recall  how  he  was  then  "shellacked" 
by  the  isolationist  Hearst,  McCormick,  Pat- 
terson papers,  the  Wheelers,  Myes.  and  the 
others  whose  Ignorance  and  special  Interests 
amounted,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  to  na- 
tional sabotage. 

The  Wheelers  and  the  Nyes  have  fallen  to 
111  repute  and  time  has  shown  Senator  Peppe* 
was  sitting  on  the  right  side  of  the  fence  and 
was  pointing  In  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Pepper  has  visited  Russia  and  Europe 
and  in  his  speech  before  Congress  asked  that 
Russia  be  treated  as  fairly  as  England  or  the 
other  allies. 

That  "everybody  get  out  of  everybody  else's 
country"  was  his  desire;  for  Russia  to  evacu- 
ate the  Balkans  and  those  territories  not  des- 
ignated for  occupation  by  the  Allies,  for  Eng- 
land to  get  out  of  Greece.  Itoly,  the  Dutch 
Bast  Indies,  and  independent  countries  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  that  the  United  States 
leave  Brazil,  China,  and  Italy. 

Furtherance  of  international  understand- 
ing so  as  to  assure  the  peace  we  owe  our  fallen 
dead  and  create  a  sane  policy  equal  among 
nations iest  we  succumb  to  "operations  cross- 
toads"  is  Senator  Pepper's  plea.  This,  we 
assert,  is  no  shirking  of  duty  to  his  State  or 
coxmtry. 


OPA  and  the  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  — 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  In  these  hurried  last  days  of 
the  session  only  the  most  cursory  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  continuingly  im- 
portant subject  of  control  of  itiflationary 
prices  of  consumer  goods. 

Lest  there  be  any  future  doubt  as  to 
where  the  real  fault  for  this  condition 
lies,  I  ask  leave  to  Insert  in  the  Recced 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Stam- 
ford Advocate  on  July  1,  the  ba.sic 
premise  of  which  Is  still  accurate  as 
nearly  every  housewife  in  America  knows 
only  too  well: 

A   CONGRESSIONAL  OVTMUA 

While  in  one  last  effort  to  permit  the  draft- 
Ints'  of  an  acceptable  bill,  price  control  may 
be  extended  for  a  few  weeks  by  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress,  for  the  moment  at 
all  events  it  Is  at  an  end,  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  suffered  a  defeat  which  It  has 
Itself  Invited.  In  his  address  to  the  Nation 
on  Saturday  night,  Mr.  Truman  was  at  great 
pains  to  fasten  upon  Congress  the  respon- 
slbUity  for  this  most  recent  debacle. 

In  our  view  he  was  less  than  fair.  Recog- 
nizing "how  strong  the  temptation  is  to 
remove   too   quickly   the   safeguards  whidi 
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wt  hare  built  up  for  ourselves  and  our  chll- 
<lren."  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  how 
readilr  he  himself  yleldsd  to  this  tempta- 
tion. Never  were  restrictions  more  im- 
petuously removed  than  by  Mr.  Truman  In 
the  first  nush  of  Allied  victory.  The  War 
Labor  Board  was  aboll<^hed.  the  wage-stablU- 
zatlon  program  was  modified,  and  almost 
before- -we  knew  It  the  administration  had 
thrown  the  full  weight  of  Its  Influence  be- 
hind labors  demand  for  a  material  Increase 
In  wages. 

Tbtu  the  first  nail  was  driven  In  the  cofBn 
of  effective  price  control.  The  Inflationary 
spiral  was  given  a  powerful  upward  twist. 
The  race  between  rising  wages  and  rising 
prices,  to  which  Mr.  Truman  now  refers  with 
such  evident  misgivings,  was  on.  The  only 
question  In  doubt  was  how  long  It  would  last, 
at  what  point  It  would  stop. 

Chester  Bowles  promptly  provided  the  sec- 
ond nail.  Armed  with  the  convenient  eco- 
nomic theory  that  wages  could  be  mate- 
rially increased  without  forcing  a  corre- 
sponding upward  revision  In  prices,  he  re- 
sisted energetically  every  attempt  of  Indus- 
try partially  to  reln-.burse  Itself  for  the  bur- 
den af  added  costs.  There  followed  of  ne- 
cessity a  considerable  degree  of  Industrial 
unrest  and  a  material  slowing  up  of  pro- 
duction. Reconversion  had  been  fairly  well 
completed,  but  in  far  too  many  instances 
profit  margins  prevented  the  normal  re- 
sumption of  manufacturing  activities.  The 
demand  for  the  products  of  farm  and  fac- 
tory was  greater  than  ever  In  history,  while 
shelves  remained  distressingly  bare. 

In  the  end  the  economic  laws  which  gov- 
ern a  free  economy  asserted  themselves. 
Price  ceilings  were  for  a  time  maintained. 
but  less  and  less  merchandise  was  available 
at  the  levels  fixed  The  black  market  fiour- 
Ished  In  a  manner  unknown  In  the  annals 
of  our  country.  And  then,  grudgingly  and 
far  too  late.  Mr.  Bowles,  though  continuing 
to  defend  his  theories,  embarked  In  practice 
upon  a  broad  program  of  arbitrary  price 
Increases. 

A  material  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has 
long  been  inevitable.  The  war  could  only  be 
paid  for  In  part  out  of  current  taxation. 
Deficit  flnancinR  created  a  vast  reservoir  of 
stored-up  purchasing  power.  Drafts  on  this 
rwervoir  were  sure  to  result  In  an  abnormal 
demand  for  goods.  At  some  point  an  equi- 
librium would  be  established  between  de- 
mand and  supply,  between  prices  and  wages. 
The  best  to  be  hoped  from  the  most  wisely 
conceived  price-control  legislation  was  that 
It  would  counteract  exaggerated  and  specu- 
lative price  Increases  while  facilitating  the 
early  return  of  full  production.  This  re- 
quired good  law  and  sound  administration. 
The  country  has  had  the  benefit  of  neither. 
The  Stamford  Advocate  has  consistently 
opposed  the  complete  abandonment  of  price 
control.  It  has  been  our  belief  that,  during 
a  period  of  transition,  price  Increases  should 
have  been  held  In  check  Insofar  as  possible  In 
the  field  of  necessities  such  as  rent,  food,  and 
clothing  vitally  affecting  the  lives  of  every 
family  But  equally  we  have  opposed  the 
stubborn  Insistence  of  Mr.  Bowles  on  the  un- 
amended extension  of  his  existing  powers. 
We  have  felt  that  the  law  as  administered  by 
him  threatened  to  prolong  the  transition 
period  to  an  Intolerable  extent. 

Now  that  Mr.  Truman  has  vetoed  a  meas- 
ure admittedly  faulty,  but  one  which  his  con- 
grwstonal  advisers  told  him  was  the  best  that 
he  could  get.  Congress  faces  a  dilemma.  It 
must  either  extend  price  control  by  resolu- 
tion or  let  nature  take  lu  course.  We  are  In- 
clined to  believe  that  It  will  find  It  difficult 
to  revive  anything  but  the  most  limited  kind 
of  price  control.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the 
case,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  the  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  upon  Industry  generally,  to  conduct  their 
affairs  with  the  utmost  restraint.  If  we  are 
to  reach  the  safe  haven  of  equilibrium  with- 
out intermediate  disaster  it  is  Imperative 
Uukt  notbing  be  done  by  business  leaders  to 


furnish  a  pretext  for  a  new  wave  of  strikes. 
The  Inflationary  spiral  has  not  been  started 
by  Congress,  but  months  ago  by  the  admin- 
istration Itself.  It  could  easily  get  out  of 
band  with  Infinite  damage  to  the  whole  com- 
mtmlty.  And  business  leadership  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  show  that  vision  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  Nation's  problems  which 
the  White  House  has  so  notably  failed  to  dis- 
play. 


Do  Something  About  the  Weather 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERKELEY  L.  BUNKER 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1946 
Mr.   BUNKER.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  an  article  on 

I'estern  consult- 
Addison   N. 

Clark: 

ADDISON  N.  Cl-.'VnK  tTBCES  THAT  WE  DO  SOMETHING 
AEOtrr   THE    WEATHER 


mitting  for  tne  record  ai 
mining  by  a  prJJsiinent  west 
ing   mining   engin^r,  Mr, 


A  geological  eon  or  so  ago  the  late  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  famous  writer-editor,  broke 
out  a  classic  which  somehow  got  Itself  draped 
•round  the  neck  of  his  old  crony  Sam  Clem- 
ens, and  ever  since  then  the  bon  mot  has 
been  wrongly  accredited  to  Mark  Twain.  I 
know,  because  I  took  the  trouble  to  check  up 
on  It.  With  that  bulkhead  built  'round  It.  I 
quote: 

"Everybody  Is  always  talking  about  the 
weather,  but  nobody  ever  does  anything 
about  It." 

If  that  doesn't  fit  the  SEC  picture,  as  It 
affects  the  mining  Industry,  like  a  prewar 
nylon  stocking.  Ill  try  commercial  cactus 
farming.  It  fits  as  perfectly,  too,  for  our  In- 
dustry's first  cousin,  the  oil  Industry. 

For  years  we've  all  (we-ell,  almost  all)  been 
talking  about  It,  writing  about  It.  griping 
about  It.  shrieking  at  times  to  high  heaven 
about  it.  Yeah— I  know:  I've  l>een  one  of  the 
too  many  timorous  souls  (ever  met  Caspar 
Milquetoast?)  who  have  taken  It  lying  down, 
or  with  tongues  In  our  cheeks  (silent 
tongues) . 

But — and  I'll  quote  another  famous  author- 
humorist,  dear  Lewis  Carroll,  whose  original 
maniKcrlpt  of  Alice  In  Wonderland  Is  at  this 
writing  about  to  be  auctioned  again:  "The 
time  has  cume."  the  Walrus  said,  "to  talk  of 
many  things — of  ships  and  shoes  and  sealing 
wax,  of  cabbages  and  kings."  And  for  "talk 
of"  substitute  the  words  "act  on." 

If  you  read  my  April  15  column  you  know 
that  that  young  congressional  fighting  cock 
from  Nevada.  Representative  Berkelet 
BtTNKEB,  told  me  of  his  Impending  House  bill 
designed  to  trim  down  the  SEC  to  a  rational 
and  decent  b.isls  and  "disinfect  it  of  the 
illusory  obsession  that  a  mining  security  Is- 
sue Is  prima  facie  evidence  that  a  crime  is 
about  to  be  committed." 

In  his  new  book  Radio's  Second  Chance, 
Charles  A.  Siepmann,  naturalized  Britisher, 
inveighing  against  the  leaping  power  of  the 
big  United  States  radio  chains  and  the  supine 
attitude  of  the  FCC.  which  obligingly  lets 
them  hog  the  people's  air — your  air.  my  air — 
quotes  Lord  Acton's  famous  warning:  "Power 
corrupts:  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely." 
Oh.  no — I'm  not  even  Intimating  that  there's 
so  much  as  a  hint  of  corruption  anywhere  In 
the  SEC  structure.  It's  t'other  way  'round— 
the  holy  ones  at  Philadelphia  lean  so  far  over 
backward  that  they've  worn  themselves  oc- 
clpltally  bald.  However,  that  attitude  Is 
painfully  reminiscent  of  the  brand  of  virtue 
of  ascetic  Elder  Cotton  Mather,  of  the  Salem 
witchcraft  era— also  of  the  old  snooper  with 
the  stovepipe  hat  and  umbrella  who,  bom 


of  the  cartoonists*  pens  In  the  Volstead  era, 
bade  us  behave  every  time  we  got  a  thlnt  on. 
And — power  built  It. 

Perhaps  it's  the  fair  thing  to  Inject,  about 
here,  the  fact  that  those  lean -over-back- 
ward boys  are  largely  concentrated  In  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  whither  war  conges- 
tion forced  SEC's  general  headquarters  to 
migrate  from  Washington;  and  that  Howard 
Judy,  who  holds  down'  the  Job  of  regional 
director  of  San  Francisco,  with  certain  Juris- 
diction over  corporate  financing  in  cur 
western  mining  States,  Is  a  rather  reasonable! 
cuss  m  his  attitude  and  thoughts  toward 
legitimate  mining  (and  oil)  financing  Issues. 
But,  as  Is  quite  natural,  he  has  to  Jump  to 
the  jerks  of  strings  held  in  Phlladelphli 
hands.  When  In  doubt  as  to  what  the  Phila- 
delphia brass  hats  might  say  or  think  as  t> 
whether  this  or  that  proposed  Issue  Is  on  the 
up-and-up,  or  ought  to  be  run  through  the 
mangle  or  a  crusher  and  a  ball-mill  for  a  fe'V 
months  or  a  year  or  so,  or  just  slapped  down, 
Judy  has  to  "ask  Papa."  And  from  then  on, 
ad  inflnitum,  fliers  of  registration  statements 
may  as  well  settle  down  for  a  long  and  costly 
wait,  for  a  heel-cooling  eon  or  so,  because 
the  mills  of  the  Philadelphia  gods  grind 
damn  slowly— likewise  pulverize. 

Three  things  detonated  me  out  of  my  years 
of  taking  It  lying  down. 

One  was  the  terse  sentence  tailing  CharltiS 
Willis'  3-lnch  comment  (March  30,  p.  1)  en 
the  way  Canada  is  cooperating  with  ard 
boasting  legitimate  mine  and  mineral  do- 
velopment  In  her  Yellowknlfe-Beaulleu  area 
on  the  Arctic  Circle.  Said  C.  F.  W..  con- 
trasting that  with  United  States  anesthi'- 
tlzlng  of  her  own. new- wealth  development: 
"We  have  all  of  the  requirements — mines, 
men,  ingenuity,  and  capital— to  dupllca-e 
Yellowknlfe.      But  we  also  have  the  SEC." 

Another    (already   Intimated)    was  Repr;- - 
sentatlve  Bunker's  electric  reaction  to  my 
own  March  15  column  comment  on  the  SET, 
and  his  frank  telling  me  of  his  Impending 
bill— which  Isn't  the  Ijunk,  if  I  know  Bunkir. 

And  the  third  was  and  Is  John  Powers' 
gruesome  picture  of  the  SEC  boa  constrictor 
strangling  the  small  mine  operator— which  I 
shall  clip,  frame,  and  hang  on  my  office  wall. 
You  do  the  same,  brother.  And  If  you  haven't 
an  office,  hang  It  In  the  mine  bunkhouse-— 
or  the  mess  hall.  If  you're  running  a  smuft 
mine,  trying  to  grow  up  Into  a  big  mire, 
frame  It  and  nail  It  up  on  ycur  head  fran.e. 
Johnny  Powers  Is  a  hard-rock  miner  with  a 
high  genius  for  saying  it  plctorlally,  and  he 
said  a  million  dollars'  worth,  in  that  cartoon, 
for  the  mining  Industry— especially  for  t:ie 
little  fellers. 

There  will  be  no  reader  of  this  frank  article 
who  will  not  agree  that  Sinbad  the  Sallo;-'s 
old  man  of  the  sea  was  a  piker,  and  that  It 
Is  squarely  up  to  every  forward-looking  In- 
dividual In  or  affiliated  with  the  mining  In- 
dustry to  hop  in,  right  now — today,  with  a 
letter  to  his  (or  her)  Senators  and  Rcpr;- 
sentatives  to  Impress  the  gravity  of  this  thing 
upon  them  Write,  also,  letters  of  encour- 
agement and  approval  to  those  legislators 
at  Washington  (I  name  some  herein)  who  are 
already  In  there  pitching.  And  may  I  ask. 
too,  that  mining  Industry  organizations  pass 
strong  resolutions  and  send  transcripts  to 
Washington? 


Loan  to  Italy  ImperatiTe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  HEW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1946,  the  Italian  Embassy  re- 
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quested  a  loan  of  $1,000,000,000  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  loan  to  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  5  years,  starting 
with  an  initial  sum  of  $273,000,000  for  the 
first  year  and  beginning  to  be  self -liqui- 
dating after  the  filth  year.  The  plan 
called  for  an  expenditure  for  servicing 
of  $40,000,000  per  year  which  would 
easily  be  met  by  the  proceeds  of  Italian 
exports,  if  a  loan  were  made  enabling 
Italian  exports  to  start  functioning  once 
more. 

No  reply  has  been  received  to  this  re- 
quest. 

It  is  Imperative  that  Italy  be  given  a 
loan  immediately  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First.  We  have  loaned  money  to  the 
British  and  the  French  on  extremely  fa- 
vorable terms.  There  is  no  important 
British  vote  or  French  vote  in  the  United 
States.  The  Italian  vote  is  very  impor- 
tant; it  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  vote  in 
New  York  State  for  example,  and  is  ex- 
tremely heavy  in  California,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Louisiana.  The  approaching 
congressional  elections  arc  such  that  the 
administration  could  use  the  support  of 
this  group. 

Second.  An  American  loan  would  help 
tremendously  in  swinging  support  away 
from  the  Communist  to  the  other  groups. 

Third.  A  loan  would  help  our  prestige 
in  the  Mediterranean  area.  Through 
OWI  we  promised  everything  to  the  peo- 
ple we  were  liberating.  We  have  given 
them  nothing.  The  Russians  promised 
nothing  but  have  exaggerated,  by  timely 
publicity,  a  few  things  they  have  done  for 
these  people. 

Fourth.  The  Italian  people  are  the 
worst  fed  In  Europe.  A  loan  now  could 
make  them  self-supporting;  a  loan  later 
would  merely  help  bury  them. 

Fifth.  Italian  industry  in  the  north  Is 
unimpaired.  There  is  an  excellent  supply 
of  extremely  able  craftsmen  and  general 
labor.  A  loan  now  would  enable  these 
industries  to  start  producing  and  aid  re- 
habilitation not  only  for  the  Italian  econ- 
omy, but  also  lighten  the  demands  for 
export  of  finished  goods  from  America's 
overburdened  industrial  capacity. 


Rent  Controls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  times 
since  the  President's  veto  killed  all  price 
control,  I  have  tried  to  bring  Ijefore  the 
House  for  its  consideration  the  Wolcott 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  372)  for  rent  con- 
trol. 

This  would  not  only  have  put  a  ceil- 
ing over  rent,  but  It  would  have  kept 
many  a  roof  over  people's  heads  who 
now  will  either  be  homeless  or  be  gouged 
by  landlords. 

My  attempts  to  bring  this  bill  before 
the  House  for  swift  action  were  defeated 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Chair. 


In  connection  with  my  efforts  In  this 
matter  the  following  editorial  is  interest- 
ing and  pertinent: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  Jvily  3,  1946] 

TO    BND    UNCXBTAINTT 

The  most  Important  need  of  the  American 
economy  is  an  end  to  the  present  price  con- 
trol uncertainty  without  delay.  Perhaps  the 
quickest  way  to  settle  the  greatest  poin'  of 
concern  is  to  break  the  problem  Into  two 
parts.  Congress  Is  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  continuation  of  rent  control  for 
another  year.  A  simple  resolution  to  that 
effect  could  be  passed  immediately  by  both 
Houses.  To  reassure  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  Federal  Government  withdraw  from  this 
field  as  promptly  as  possible,  the  resolu-.icn 
could  provide  also  that  any  State  goverrur.cnt 
that  wished  to  do  so  could  take  over  rent 
control  from  OPA  at  any  time  before  the  end 
of  the  year  extension.  With  the  greatest 
single  control  problem  thus  out  of  the  way. 
Congress  could  proceed  with  the  effort  to  find 
a  new  compromise  on  the  much  more  com- 
plicated issues  raised  by  a  continuance  either 
of  comprehensive  or  selected  price  controls  In 
other  fields. 

The  greatest  opposition  to  such  a  program 
would  be  likely  to  come,  ironically  enough, 
from  many  of  those  who  wish  an  all-out  con- 
tinuation of  price  control  without  specific 
limitations  of  any  kind.  They  may  fear  that 
if  they  vote  for  rent  control  In  a  scpfirate 
resolution  they  will  not  get  all  the  ether 
price  controls  they  wish.  But  if  they  rtfuse 
to  support  a  separate  rent  control  resolution 
now.  In  the  hope  of  forcing  the  congressional 
majority  to  restore  over-all  price  control 
without  restrictions,  they  will  be  taking  the 
same  sort  of  long-shot  gamble  that  the  Presi- 
dent took  when  he  vetoed  the  extension  that 
Congress  sent  to  him.  Mr.  Truman's  all-or- 
nothing  gamble  has  resulted,  for  the  time 
being,  in  nothing.  A  persistence  In  this 
gamble  now  runs  the  risk  of  making  that 
result  permanent. 

Let  Congress  pass  immediately  a  resolution 
continuing  rent  control,  upon  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Congress  already 
.  agrees.  Then  let  It  take  up  the  much  more 
difficult  and  complicated  problem  of  trying 
to  find  a  new  compromise  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  precise  kind  and  conditions 
of  price  control  it  wishes  to  continue. 


New  Foreipi  Trade  Zone  at  New  Orleans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  July  17.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ments by  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  Representative  Emanuel 
Celler,  of  New  York;  Thomas  Lyons,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board;  and  E.  O.  Jewell,  general  man- 
ager, port  of  New  Orleans  on  issuance 
of  a  grant  to  operate  foreign-trade  zone 
at  New  Orleans,  La..  July  18. 1946.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

8TATEMZNT    OF    SECKriAST    WALLACE 

Mr.  Jewell,  u  chalrmMi  of  the  Foreign- 
Trade  Zones  Board,  I  take  pleasure  In  pre- 
senting to  you  this  grant  to  establish  and 
operate  a  foreign-trade  zone  In  the  port  of 
New  Orleans.  The  three  Federal  Depart- 
ments—Treasury, War,  and  Commerce— con- 


cerned with  the  administration  of  the  For- 
eign-Trade Zones  Act,  have  given  careful 
study  to  your  application  and  are  convinced 
that  this  facility  when  opened  will  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  to  the 
Nation.  While  at  times  we  may  have  ap- 
peared exacting  In  our  requirements,  It  was 
becatise  we  believe  that  these  lonea  must 
meet  a  high  standard  If  they  are  to  serve 
the  needs  of  our  future  commerce. 

Our  ports  have  always  performed  an  Im- 
portant function  In  developing  trade  and 
intercourse  with  other  nations.  The  needs 
of  the  future  will  be  even  more  essential. 

American  business  and  the  public  generally 
have  become  more  forelgn-trade-mlnded 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  century.  We 
all  recognize  that  our  future  export  trade 
must  substantially  Increase  over  prewar  pe- 
riods. We  have  also  learned  that  foreign 
trade,  like  a  pendulum  must  swing  evenly, 
and  that  ultimately  Imports  and  exports 
must  balance  If  a  healthy  international 
trade  Is  to  continue  and  our  prosperity  kept 
at  high  levels. 

Sponsors  of  the  foreign-trade  zone  legis- 
lation felt  that  these  zones  wduld  aid  In 
developing  transshipment  and  reexport 
trade.  The  record  of  the  New  York  foreign- 
trade  zone  Indicates  that  these  zones  can 
help  to  expand  our  all  important  Import 
trade. 

We  have  here  with  us  Congressman  Eman- 
T7EL  CZLLEB  Of  New  York,  the  sponsor  of  the 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Act  in  the  Seventy- 
third  Congress.  I  am  sure  that  Congressman 
Celleh  will  be  as  much  Interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  New  Orleans  foreign-trade  zone 
as  he  has  been  in  the  New  York  zone. 

In  presenting  this  grant  to  you  and  to  the 
people  of  New  Orleans,  I  do  so  with  a  prom- 
ise that  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
maintain  Its  Interest  in  the  zone's  future 
success  and  extend  our  counsel  and  aid  in 
every  proper  way  to  see  that  the  facility  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  increase  trade  with 
Latin  America  and  other  world  areas. 

STATEMENT  BT    MB.   JIWSLL 

Thank  you  very  much.  Secretary  Wallace. 
In  accepting  this  grant  in  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans,  I  do  so  In  the  name  of  the  people 
of  Louisiana.  As  you  know,  our  board  is  an 
agency  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  recognize  the  fact  tJiat 
It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  the  United 
States  take  Its  place  as  a  leader  In  world  trade 
along  the  Ideas  you  have  so  ably  set  out  m 
your  many  talks  throughout  the  Nation.  We 
also  recognize  the  fact  that  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  our  ports  must  be  prepared  to 
offer  services  that  will  facilitate  this  objec- 
tive. With  the  establishment  of  a  foreign- 
trade  zone  at  New  Orleans,  the  opening  of 
International  House,  the  International  Trade 
Mart,  the  Molsant  International  Airport,  and 
the  many  other  facilities,  we  feel  that  we  are 
contributing  to  some  extent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  your  program. 

It  Is  befitting  that  New  Orleans  should  be 
awarded  foreign-trade  zone  No.  2  as  It  is 
the  Nation's  second  port  and  the  gateway 
to  the  great  Inland  empire  of  our  country 
and  the  world.  We  are  confident  that,  along 
with  zone  No.  1  at  New  York,  the  New  Orleans 
zone  will  take  Its  place  in  offering  the  ship- 
ping public  a  service  which  will  be  aU  impor- 
tant In  developing  our  futtire  Inurnational 
trade. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Federal  and  alternates  boards  for  their  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  our  application, 
especially  to  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  well  m 
Commissioner  Johnson.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers 
of  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  A.  Miles  Pratt. 
collector  of  customs  at  New  Orleans,  and  mir 
good  friend  Mr.  Tom  Lyons,  secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board,  for  your  interest 
and  assistance. 


Uukt  nothing  be  done  by  business  leaders  to       the  stovepipe  hat  ana  umoreiia  wno,  oora       ruary  11,  ijrto,  uic  iimiau  iwiiu<»i»jr  **■ 
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STATEMENT  BT   M*.  LYONS 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  well 
aware  of  my  keen  satisfaction  In  witnessing 
this,  the  flrat  step  toward  establishing  for- 
eign-trade zone  No.  2  In  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans.  My  association  with  you.  the  mem- 
bers of  your  board,  the  various  New  Orleans 
civic  groups,  public  offlclals,  and  business- 
men, assures  me  that  New  Orleans  Is  going  to 
make  a  success  of  this  zone. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you 
and  the  people  of  New  Orleans  that  this  Is 
but  the  beginning:  the  most  difficult  work 
lies  ahead. 

Although  Its  counterpart,  the  free  port,  Is 
well  known  and  develoi)ed  In  Europe,  little 
Is  known  or  understood  of  the  functions  of 
the  foreign-trade  zone  In  this  country.  If 
this  venture  is  to  succeed,  your  board  of 
harbor  commissioners  must  be  prepared  to 
develop  an  organization  to  explore  and  sell 
•the  services  of  the  Bone  at  home  and  abroad. 
1  have  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
South  and  Central  America  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  businessmen— Latin-American  ex- 
porters—in the  great  republics  to  the  south, 
are  anxious  and  willing  to  make  use  of  the 
unique  facilities  which  this  New  Orleans 
Foreign -Trade  Zone  will  offer  to  international 
traders  for  the  storage  and  distribution  of 
their  products. 

As  Secretary  Wallace  has  so  aptly  stated, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  lend  you 
every  encouragement. 

BTATEMKNT  BT  GEORGE  L    BELL,  DISXCTOR  OF  THE 

omcE  or  woaLD  trade  promotion,  united 

STATES  department  OF  COMMERCB 

There  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  the  state- 
"^ents  made  by  the  Secretary.  Needless  to 
cay.  all  of  us  engaged  In  trade  promotion  In 
the  Department  are  great  believers  In  foreign 
trade  zones.  We  believe  the  exjjerlence  in 
New  York  has  demonstrated  that  such  zones 
stimulate  the  flow  of  trade  and  add  directly, 
as  well  as  indirectly,  to  business  and  employ- 
ment In  the  United  States.  1  can  assure  you 
that  we  Intend  to  carry  out  faithfully  the 
plMge  which  the  Secretary  has  made  nauiely. 
that  our  Office  stands  ready  to  cooperate  in 
every  possible  way  with  the  new  foreign 
trade  zone  officials  In  New  Orleans.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  can  do  much  to  expand  over- 
BMU  trade,  particularly  with  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics,  although  the  possibilities  are 
not  limited  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  New 
Orleans  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  con- 
■tructlve  and  forward-looking  step  they 
have  taken.  ■" 


statement  of  CONOOaSMAN  CELLEX 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  that 
the  second  United  States  foreign-trade  zone 
Ji  about  to  be  established  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans.  The  good  people  of  Louisiana  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their  foresight  and 
common  sense  in  recognizing  the  great  good 
that  a  free  port  at  New  Orleans  will  do  fbr 
the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Southern 
States  like  Louisiana.  Texas.  Alabama.  Mis- 
sissippi and  surrounding  ar^as. 

When  the  late  lamented  President  Roose- 
Telt  signed  the  basic  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Act 
•s  sponsored  by  me.  he  told  me  he  was  most 
anxious  to  have  established  In  the  United 
States  four  zones,  one  on  the  Pacific,  two  on 
the  Atlantic,  and.  one  on  the  Gulf.  His  hopes 
are  now  half  fulfilled. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "What  Is 
a  free  port  or  foreign-trade  zone?"  Well, 
here  is  a  practical  working  definition.  A 
foreign-trade  zone  is  a  segregated,  fenced-off 
area  within  a  port  where  vessels  or  planes 
discharge  cargoes  from  the  world  over  with- 
out cxistoms  Intervention.  Foreign  goods 
may  be  stored  there  Indefinitely  without 
customs  bond.  They  may  be  subjected  to 
certain  manipulations  with  domestic  mer- 
chandise and  then  reexported.  If  foreign 
merchandise  Is  brought  from  the  zone  into 
the  United  States,  it  must  comply  with  all 
customs  requirements. 


In  greater  detail,  a  free  port  or  zone  Is  a 
sort  of  hospitable  vestibule  In  or  adjoining 
a  port  where  products  from  abroad  may  be 
stored  Indefinitely,  rehandled,  refurbished, 
assorted,  relabelled,  reclassified,  processed,  re- 
packaged, manlptilated,  and  transshipped  to 
foreign  climes  without  passing  through  the 
customs  gates  or  barriers.  While  the  goods 
remain  In  the  port  or  zone,  they  are  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes  In  foreign  territory. 

Free  ports  are  not  new.  They  predate  the 
Hanseatlc  League  which  was  a  combination 
of  free  ports  In  Germany.  In  the  Scandi- 
navian, and  in  the  Low  Countries. 

United  States  had  been  Johnny-come- 
lately  in  the  field,  but  now  the  entire  coun- 
try realizes  the  efficacy  of  the  idea  of  the 
foreign-trade  zone. 

Well-nigh  a  hvndred  million  dollars'  worth 
of  cargo  passed  in  and  out  of  the  foreign- 
trade  zone  in  New  York  In  1941.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  port  to  be  established  at  New  Or- 
leans will  soon  vie  with  the  New  York  port 
in  reaching  these  goals  and  in  the  volume  of 
retransshipment  trade. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  all  foreign-trade  zones  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  conferring  this 
valuable  right  upon  the  State  of  Louisiana 
In  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and.  in  particular. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board. 
Secretary  Wallace,  who  Just  signed  the  grant 
to  Louisiana  is  a  loyal  and  effective  friend 
of  foreign-trade  zones. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  my  tribute  of  respect 
to  Thomas  E.  J-yons.  secretary  of  the  For- 
eign Trade  Zones  Board  and  an  Indefatigable 
worker  for  the  ^spread  of  our  foreign  trade 
through  the  media  of  free  ports. 


A  Great  American 
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OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  another  great  American  who 
rendered  distinguished  service  to  his 
country  at  great  personal  sacrifice  has 
been  defeated  by  the  merchants  of  hate. 

It  is  doubtful  that  in  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation- any  man  in  either 
House  of  Congress  has  served  the  people 
with  so  great  ability,  with  such  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  steadfast  adherence 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  has  Sen- 
ator Wheeler. 

More  than  any  other  man  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  exposure  of  the  dis- 
graceful graft  carried  on  during  the 
Harding  administration. 

As  much  as  any  other  man  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  defeat  of  President 
Roosevelt's  plan  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  neither  branch  of  the  Congress  did 
organized  labor  have  a  more  steadfast 
and  able  friend. 

In  neither  House  of  the  Congress  was 
there  a  Member  who  more  clearly  and 
effectively  pointed  out  the  folly  of  sur- 
rendering our  independence;  of  follow- 
ing wasteful,  extravagant  and  unsound 
domestic  policies,  than  did  Senator 
Wheeler. 


But  like  many  another  man  of  ability 
and  courage,  he  met  defeat  when  a  ma- 
jority of  voters  in  his  own  State,  ap- 
parently deceived  by  false  and  vicious 
propaganda— and  there  was  no  lack  of 
either— refused  to  support  him  in  his 
primary  contest. 

The  right  of  the  people  of  a  district 
or  a  State  to  select  their  own  represen- 
tative in  the  Congress  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged. 

Neither  can  the  right  of  others  to  re- 
gret the  passing  of  a  great  American 
from  the  legislative  halls  of  Congress  be 
denied. 

Senator  Wheeler's  record  as  an  able, 
patriotic  American,  speaking  for  the  in- 
terests of  America,  for  her  future  wel- 
fare, for  constitutional  government, 
which  has  made  us  the  envied  of  all 
nations,  is  known  to  all. 

His  record  as  the  friend  of  organized 
labor  is  well  known.  From  the  July  20 
issue  of  Labor,  representing  15  recognized 
standard  railroad  labor  organizations,  I 
quote  the  following: 

Wheeler  Is  Beaten  in  Montana  Fight— Vet- 
eran Champion  of  Labor  s  Rights  Victim  of 
Smears— Whitney  of  Trainmen  Cooper- 
ates WrrH  CIO  IN  A  Despicable  Campaign— 
19  Rail  Unions  Are  Loyal — Senate  Com- 
MrrTEE  Reveals  Amazing  Stories  of  Tactics 
OF  Senator  s  Foes 

(By  Raymond  Lonergan) 
Senator  Burton  K.  Wheelzh,  one  of  the 
most  consistent  and  Irtelligent  friends  the 
American  workers  have  ever  had  in  either 
House  of  Congress,  -went  down  to  defeat  in 
the  Democratic  primary  In  Montana  on 
Tuesday. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  the  political  wars,  not 
only  In  Montana,  but  throughout  the  Na- 
tion: he  had  lots  of  devoted  friends;  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  gave  him  the 
strongest  endorsement  President  Green  could 
write;  and  all  the  standard  railroad  labor 
oranizations.  with  two  exceptions,  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  save  him  from  de- 
feat.    But,  that  wasn't  enough 

The  opposition's  tactics  were  despicable  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  decent  people. 
With  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of 
Wheeler's  opponent,  Leif  Erickson,  former 
Justice  of  the  State  supreme  court,  all  kinds 
of  smear  stories — not  one  of  them  containing 
a  scintilla  of  proof — were  circulated  about  the 
Senator. 

old-time  pals 
One  book,  written  by  a  man  who  was  re- 
jected by  the  Army  for  emotional  instability, 
was  so  vile  that  ordinarily  It  would  not  be 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  malls. 

A  congressional  investigation  revealed  that 
Sam  Roth,  an  ex-convict,  assisted  David  G. 
Kin,  real  name  Plotkln,  In  preparing  this 
"masterpiece." 

It  wasn't  their  first  venture  together.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  war  Kin  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "Rage  In  Singapore,"  supposed  to  b3 
the  story  of  a  man  and  wife  who  miraculously 
escaped  the  Japs.  There  wasn't  a  word  of 
truth  in  thp  entire  narrative,  but  It  created 
a  sensation  and  Roth,  the  ex-convict,  col- 
lected »18,000'. 

"publisher"   KENNEDY   EMBARRASSED 

J.  E.  Kennedy,  a  small-time  Montana  poli- 
tician and  newspaperman,  posed  as  publisher 
of  Kin's  anti-Wheeler  lX)ok.  and  J.  W.  Geh- 
rlng.  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  confessed  he  bor- 
rowed the  money  to  pay  for  the  book. 

During  the  hearing  in  Washington,  coun- 
sel for  the  Senate  luvestlgatlng  committee 
asKed  Kennedy  what  he  thought  of  this  pas- 
sage in  the  antl-WHEELER  book: 

"WHFELrR  and  Truman  see  eye-to-eye,  both 
being  true,  thorough-going  liberals,  and  thoy 
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are  leading  the  American  retreat  from  reason 
to  the  safe,  ventilated  hell  of  Nazi  faacism. 

"Hitler's  corpse  has  been  resurrected  and 
Is  sleeping  in  a  White  House  bed." 

"Publisher"  Kennedy  plaintively  InsiBted 
he  did  not  know  that  passage  was  In  the 
book. 

He  revealed  that  a  Los  Angeles  printing 
concern  would  not  allow  its  name  to  be  used 
on  the  book,  required  Kennedy  to  assume  all 
responsibility,  and  wouldn't  move  a  finger 
tmtil  advance  payment  had  been  made  In 
cash. 

MR.   PIXJTKIN'S   philosophy 

Plotkln  was  recalled.  He  said  he  Is  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  New  York  City,  the  son 
of  a  rabbi,  and  the  brother  of  a  rabbi.  The 
Army  rejected  him  for  emotional  Instability, 
he  admitted. 

Then  he  launched  into  a  dissertation  on 
his  political  and  economic  Ideas.  He  said 
Americans  must  rally  around  Russia  to  pie- 
serve  democracy  which  the  Fascists  In  Wash- 
ington are  about  to  choke  to  death. 

He  maintained  Kennedy  furnished  him  the 
material  which  went  Into  the  book. 

"I  got  the  Impression  from  Kennedy  that 
Wheeler  was  the  devil  himself  and  that  if 
they  could  get  rid  of  him  Montana  would  be 
■  paradise,"  said  Plotkln. 

On  further  cross-examination,  he  freely 
admitted  that  his  book.  Rage  in  Singapore, 
didn't  contain  a  scrap  of  truth,  but  was  writ- 
ten from  newspaper  stories  which  he  read 
while  sitting  In  the  public  library  In  New 
York  City. 

AROUSED  RELIGIOUS  PREJUDICES 

Kennedy  wasn't  very  generous  with  Plot- 
kln, if  the  latter  can  be  believed.  He  insisted 
that  Kennedy  paid  him  only  $15  a  week  for 
writing  the  diatribe  against  the  Senator. 
Clearly,  Kennedy  had  played  on  Plotkin's  re- 
ligious prejudices  and  made  him  believe 
Wheeler  was  anti-Semitic. 

It  was  shown  that  PAC,  the  CIO's  political 
auxiliary,  collected  much  of  the  money  for 
Erickson,  some  of  the  checks  being  credited 
to  fake  organizations.  For  example,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Affairs  of  New  York 
City  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Affairs 
of  Chicago.  Both  are  "paper"  organizations; 
both  contributed  to  Erlckson's  "kitty." 

PM.  Marshall  Field's  "left  wing"  dally, 
printed  a  t.urrilous  attack  on  Wheelkb  and 
140,000  copies  were  scattered  over  the  State 
by  the  CIO.  Erickson  participated  in  this 
move,  putting  up  $1,800  to  start  the  scheme 
going. 

PART  PLAYED  BY   WHrTNEY 

.  Whitney,  president  of  the  Trainmen,  was 
the  only  rail  labor  chief  to  actively  oppose 
Wheeler.  He  put  up  money  for  the  Erickson 
campaign  fund  and  appealed  to  his  members 
in  Montana  to  defeat  the  man  who  "fathered" 
every  piece  of  railroad  legislation  requested 
by  the  railroad  unions  In  the  last  15  or  16 
years. 

Whitney  has  evidently  thrown  In  his  lot 
with  the  CIO.  It  Is  said  he  will  carry  the 
Trainmen  into  that  organization  at  the  next 
convention. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  features  of  Wheel- 
m's  campaign  was  that  the  expose  of  the 
tactics  of  his  opponents  was  not  made  public 
until  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign.  Even 
then,  many  of  the  newspapers  deliberately 
distorted  the  stories. 

nUMAN    STOOD    BT    WHEELER 

President  Truman  became  so  Incensed 
over  the  way  Wheeler  was  being  treated  that 
he  publicly  denounced  the  attacks  by 
Bcedecker,  a  railroad  man  who  became  en- 
raged because  Wheeier  would  not  appoint 
him  United  States  marshal  in  Montana  and, 
therefore.  Joined  Erlckson's  campaign  com- 
mittee and  issued  lengthy  statements  de- 
claring that  Wheeler  was  not  the  friend  of 
the  railroad  workers. 


Having  served  on  >.he  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  with  Wheeler,  the 
President  was  in  a  position  to  definitely  nail 
these  falsehoods.  Subsequently,  he  vigor- 
ously reiterated  his  sUnd  at  a  press  con- 
ference. 

On  the  Saturday  night  before  the  primary, 
the  CIO  brought  in  "Jimmy"  Roosevelt,  son 
of  the  late  President.  "Jimmy"  Is  on  the 
CIO  pay  roll,  drawing  a  salary  of  $25,000  or 
$30,000  a  year.  He  declared  that  Senator 
Wheeler  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
late  President.  Wheeler  made  a  very  tem- 
perate reply. 

"  'Jimmy'  is  a  problem  chid."  he  said.  "If 
his  statements  were  true,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
not  have  asked  me,  in  1910.  to  be  his  run- 
ning-mate on  the  Democratic  ticket." 

FULL    PROBE    NOT   LIKELY 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  the  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  CIO  and  Whitney  and  mys- 
terious characters  in  the  big  eastern  cities, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  great 
corporations  contributed  even  larger  sums. 
That  was  the  money  that  was  spent  to  send 
men  and  women  all  over  the  State,  whis- 
pering lies  about  Wheeler. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  there  will  be  anything  like  a  thor- 
ough-going Congressional  pcobe  of  the  whole 
affair. 

The  Communists,  the  PAC,  the  CIO, 
the  left-wingers,  the  New  Dealers,  all 
those  who  believe  in  special  privilege, 
who  would  make  us  a  part  of  a  one-world 
organization:  who  would  lower  the  liv- 
ing and  the  educational  standards  of  our 
people,  bringing  the  people  of  all  the 
world  to  one  dead  level  average,  will 
rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  Senator  Wheeler, 
as  they  have  in  the  defeat  of  other 
patriotic  Americans. 

Those  who  believe  In  the  old  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  future  of  America,  should 
awaken  to  the  danger  and  not  let  organi- 
zations which  have  no  faith  In  our  form 
of  government,  no  confidence  in  our 
country  or  its  institutions  as  they  now 
exist,  decide  the  future  of  America. 
They.  too.  should  become  active — aggres- 
sively active — and  meet  this  new  threat 
to  our  Republic  by  education,  by  exposure 
of  the  facts  and  by  going  to  the  polls  on 
every  election  day. 


Death  of  Mihailovich 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 

DEATH  or  MIHAILOVICH 

They  shot  Mihailovich. 

Communist  Justice — sentence  first,  verdict 
af  tervk'ard ! 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  As  far  back 
as  May  1945  the  former  Ban  of  Croatia,  Ivan 
Subasitch,  then  Tito's  Foreign  Minister,  an- 
nounced that  Mihailovich  would  be  shot. 

A  note  to  the  State  Department  from  the 
Tito  Government  explained  that  Mlhailo- 
Ttch's  crime  "are  too  great  and  terrible  for 
any  discussions  to  take  place  in  connection 
with  his  innocence  or  guilt." 


What  the  world  witnessed  in  Belgrade  was 
not  a  trial.  It  was  a  political  killing  written 
and  rehearsed  in  advance. 

No  wonder  that  the  23  'Yugoslavs  accused 
by  TJto  of  various  degrees  of  treason  were 
allowed  to  call  Just  six  witnesse*.  Why  be 
surprised  that  the  so-called  court  refused 
to  accept  the  testimony  of  American  and 
British  officers  who  could  have  cleared  Mi- 
hailovich? 

To  Justify  Tito's  revolution  and  reign  of 
terror.  Mihailovich  had  to  die. 

But  wasn't  Mihailovich  guilty? 

Sure  he  was — but  not  of  treason. 

Mihailovich  was  guilty  on  at  least  three 
counts. 

Prom  Tito's  standpoint  he  was  guilty  of 
opposing  the  group  of  Soviet -directed  con- 
spirators who  utilized  the  Nazi  attack  on 
Yugoslavia  to  put  through  a  Communist 
revolution  they  could  never  have  dreamed 
of  accomplishing  under  other  circumstances. 
(In  this  process,  some  Chetnik  leaders  seem 
to  have  accepted  Axis'  help.  No  proof  has 
been  offered  that  Mihailovich  participated 
in  such  collaboraiion.)  If  Tito's  movement 
was  a  people's  uprising,  then  Mihailovich 
was  an  enemy  of  the  people.  The  trouble  is, 
many  of  us  are  unconvinced  that  Tito's 
regime  represents  the  Yugoslav  people — or 
peoples. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  second  count. 
Mihailovich  was  guUty  of  being  more  a 
Serb  than  a  Yugoslav.  After  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  600,000  Serbs  during  this  war  by 
German-led  Croatian  Ustashl  (the  figure  now 
admitted  by  the  Tito  government),  Mihailo- 
vich, like  Ambassador  Fotltch  in  Washing- 
ton, felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  Serbs 
and  Croats  to  go  apart. 

This,  in  my  humble  Judgment,  was  an 
error.  It  waa  certainly  not  treason.  And  If 
criminal,  it  was  a  crime  instigated  by  no 
less  a  person  than  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt. 
For  it  was  the  American  President — and  I 
can  prove  this — who  deliberately,  as  early  as 
1941,  urged  the  Serbs  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  divorcing  the  incompatible  Croats 
and  Slovenes. 

Finally,  Mihailovich  was  guilty  of  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Win- 
ston Chiu-chlll,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs 
of  staff.  He  was  guilty  of  refusing  to  take 
orders  from  Stalin. 

And  so,  once  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  de- 
cided to  throw  Yugoslavia  into  the  gentle 
claws  of  Moscow.  Mllailovich  was  doomed. 

Oh,  he  could  have  saved  himself.  Even 
after  wafhing  their  hands  of  their  Serbian 
ally,  the  American  and  British  Governments 
Etlll  had  enough  conscience  to  offer  to  get 
him  out  of  Yugoslavia. 

Mihailovich  refused.  He  was  not  that  kind 
of  leader. 

In  a  moving  letter  written  shortly  before 
his  capture,  on  February  2,  1946,  the  bearded 
general  explained: 

"Under  no  circumstances  whatever  will  I 
leave  this  country  and  this  people.  •  •  • 
Por  I  am  not  Josef  Broz  Tito,  who  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  this  land  and  with  this 
people  so  that  I  can  run  away  at  the  first 
sign  of  danger  and  seek  refuge  on  some  iso- 
lated island."  (The  reference  is  to  Tito's 
flight  from  the  Germans  in  1944,  leaving  the 
British  officers  behind,  and  seeking  safety 
on  Vis  Island  in  the  Adriatic.) 

Mihailovich  stayed  behind  because  be 
hoped,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  lead 
a  rising  that  would  overthrow  Tito. 

He  failed.  The  Communists  caught  him. 
His  shooting  was  not  an  act  of  Justice  but 
a  political  murder. 

Historians  may  one  day  conclude  that  In 
killing  Mihailovich.  Tito  made  his  first 
great  political  error.  When  Bonaparte  had 
the  Dtike  of  Enghlen  murdered,  his  famous 
chief  of  police,  Fouche,  called  It  "worse  than 
a  crime — a  mistake."  Shooting  MlhaUo- 
Tlch  may  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake  of  tha 
same  sort. 


APPPMHTY  TO  TTTF  rnMnPF.SRTOM AT.  PTrmPD 
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MihaUoTicb  In  a  Yugoslav  prison  could 
lUTC  made  trouble  for  nobody. 

Aa  a  banished  exile  abroad,  be  could  have 
been  at  moct  a  thorn  in  Tito's  thumb. 

But  tn  his  martyT's  grave,  his  spirit  may 
well  become  the  force  that  will  ultimately 
overthrow  his  killer.  He  may  become  a  leg- 
end about  which  the  Serbian  mountaineers 
will  rally  for  the  final  flght. 

Therefore.  In  one  sense,  bis  execution  will 
hurt  Yugoslavia  less  than  It  will  the  United 
States  and  Britain. 

For  while  Serbia  has  gained  a  hero,  these 
two  countries  have  allowed  a  faithful  ally 
to  become  a  victim. 

When  the  radio  announced  the  death  of 
Dnjt  Mlhailovich  I  felt  the  blood  of  shame 
rising  hot  In  my  cheeks. 


They  Coald  Be  Wron^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  Miss<^)rti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 

'\       under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  July 

19.  1946 

THKT   COtJLO  BX    WRONG 

Back  In  the  intimate  recesses  of  Wash- 
ington's cockUU  lounges  the  small-fry  Presi- 
dent-makers speak  of  long-term  strategy.  It 
goea  aomethlng  like  this: 

Forget  about  OPA.  Let  prices  skyrocket. 
Let  the  consumers  get  a  bellyfull.  They  will 
then  be  In  a  mood  for  some  real  planned 
economy.  That  will  be  the  clear-cut  Issue  to 
elect  a  President  In  1948 

This  newspaper  will  do  Its  best  to  avoid 
crystal  gaslng.  but  there  are  signs,  however, 
inconclusive,  that  these  serious-minded  and 
■elf-appointed  architects  of  a  new  day  may 
have  their  blueprints  balled  up. 

Such  wlgns  as.  for  instance,  strong  resist- 
ance to  rising  prices  dating  from  the  end  of 
OPA.  Including  Wednesday's  break  In  poultry 
quotations.  Thursday's  drop  In  Chicago  live- 
stock prices,  reductions  in  butter  prices  when 
mama  refused  to  pay  90  cents  to  a  dollar  a 
pound,  a  note  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
big  retailers  are  beginning  to  worry  about 
getting  stuck  with  high-cost  inventories,  ads 
offering  much-wanted  goods  at  less  than  OPA 
prices,  and  so  on. 

It  la  basic  In  the  philosophy  of  one  type  of 
liberal  that  the  American  consumer  Is  a  poor, 
forlorn  lug  with  no  spunk  and  less  sense.  If 
you  don't  hold  his  hand  on  the  way  to  the 
grocery,  he'll  blow  the  roll  on  a  pack  of  gum, 
with  nothing  left  for  such  necessities  as  rent, 
gin.  hamburger,  nylon  hose,  and  thin  little 
booki  about  the  wonderful  world  of  tomor- 


It  could  be  that  these  liberals  are  right.  If 
•o.-  they  may  have  something  In  this  argu- 
ment for  a  totalitarian-planned  economy  as 
a  desperate  measure  to  save  this  American 
fool  from  his  folly. 

But  even  assuming  the  necessity,  there  Is 
reason  to  fear  that  their  cure  may  be  at  least 
.  u  bad  as  the  disease. 

For  planned  economy  requires  planners — 
and  planners,  as  well  as  consumers,  may 
sometimes  be  mistaken. 

Recall,  for  insUnce.  the  assumption  that 
depression  would  follow  the  wars  end.  Un- 
employment would  be  eight  million  up.  Dis- 
astrous deflation  was  on  the  way.  So  the  plan 
called  for  wages  to  be  forced  up  abruptly  to 
provide  purchasing  power  In  this  new  1933. 
The  idea  that  wages  had  anything  to  do  with 
retail  prices  «-as  brvished  aside  as  a  mere 
detail.    Get  away.  boy.  you're  bothering  me. 


Instead  of  deflation  we  got  inflation.  In- 
stead of  unemployment  we  actually  have 
labor  shortage  in  many  spots — men's  cloth- 
Int;.  for  Instance. 

The  tendency  toward  run-away  prices, 
which  started  well  before  the  end  of  OPA. 
may  be  attributed,  at  least  in  major  part,  to 
this  Just  slightly  cockeyed  plan. 

We  do  not  share  this  liberal  low  opinion 
of  the  American  consumer. 

We  dislike  to  view  this  consumer  as  a  digit 
In  a  Government  bock  of  statistics.  We  pre- 
fer to  personify  her  in  the  form  of  mama- 
pay  check  in  one  hand  and  market  baslcet  in 
the  other. 

It  is  risky,  we  think,  to  assume  that  mama 
is  fool  enough  to  pay  whatever  is  asked. 
In  the  first  place,  she  Is  limited  by  papas 
pay  check.  In  the  second  place,  even  If  she 
had  the  money,  her  pride  would  prevent  her 
from  playing  sucker. 

Mama  Is  the  person  the  Washington  store- 
keeper had  In  mind  when  he  explained  to  a 
reporter  why  he  still  didn't  have  any  meat. 

"Meat  at  that  price?"  said  the  storekeeper. 
"I  won't  fool  with  it.  My  customers  wouldn't 
stand  for  it." 

Multiply  mama  by  a  few  million  and  you 
have  what  an  economist  might  term  "a  strong 
anti-lnflatlonary  influence."  Your  mer- 
chant, your  manufacturer,  your  farmer,  are 
a  lot  more  scared  of  mama  than  they  ever 
were  of  Chester  Bowles  or  Paul  Porter. 

And  if  mama  and  her  tribe,  who  constitute 
the  American  people,  are  such  fatheads  as 
these  liberals  think,  how  did  we  ever  do  so 
well  in  the  days  before  planned  economy  got 
Into  the  language? 

How  did  we  ever  cut  down  the  trees,  build 
the  homes,  farms,  and  factories  which  made 
us  big  and  strong  enough  to  lick  Hitler,  arm 
and  feed  the  world? 

If  the  country  has  lost  the  spunk  and 
common  sense  which  made  it,  may  the  Lord 
help  us.  We  doubt  If  these  long-term  plan- 
ners can. 

We  are  not^as  we  said,  going  Into  the  pre- 
dicting business,  but  we  think  there  is  some 
slight  Justification  for  the  beliei,  and  hope, 
that  these  cocktaU-room  strategists  may  be 
wrong^ — again. 


The  Need  for  Reeducating;  the  American 
Public  Upon  the  Subject  of  Leprosy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  a  statement  by 
Col.  G.  H.  Rarey  on,  The  Need  for  Re- 
educating the  American  Public  Upon  the 
Subject  of  Leprosy: 

The  last  world  conference  on  leprosy,  held 
In  Cairo,  Egypt,  reported  that:  "Any  scheme 
for  the  control  of  leprosy  will  depend  for  Its 
success  upon  an  educated  public  opinion." 

In  his  splendid  article.  Leprosy  Today,  Dr. 
E.  R.  Kellersberger.  M.  D..  general  secretary, 
American  Mission  to  Lepers,  stated  that: 
"The  time  seems  now  at  hand  not  only  to 
educate  the  laity  as  to  the  real  status  of  the 
disease,  but  to  remove  the  mystery  surround- 
ing It,  as  we  have  done  for  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis  and  foi  other  public-health  prob- 
lems." 

This  need  has  been  recognized  by  all.lep- 
rologists  and  it  has  been  Impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  every  victim  of  the  disease.  It  Is 
essential  that  the  public  be  informed  of  the 
facts  concerning  leprosy  in  order  that  it 
may  free  Itself  from  the  lepraphobia,  or  fear 


of  the  disease,  which  has  done  harm  to  its 
Innocent  victims.  Due  to  misinformation 
handed  down  by  ignorant,  fear-inspired  writ- 
ers o:  ancient  times,  an  unreasoning  and 
unjustified  apprehension  in  the  public  mind 
has  been  built,  and  maintained  an  almost 
impenetrable  wall  of  silence  around  this  dis- 
ease. It  was  One  of  those  subjects  which 
was  seldom  discussed.  At  long  last,  however, 
this  silence,  imposed  by  ignorance  which 
sprang  from  superstitious  fear.  Is  beginning 
to  give  ground  before  the  advance  of  science 
and  common  sense.  However,  progress  In 
this  educational  effort  requires  the  combined 
help  of  all  who  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
a  group  of  our  citizens  who  cannot  help 
themselves.  A  vast  amount  of  work  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  price  of  public  acquiescence  in  the 
false  notions  of  the  past,  which  have  influ- 
enced the  treatment  accorded  leprosy  vic- 
tims for  3.435  years,  has  been  paid  by  these 
Innocent  people.  They  are  still  paying  the 
unmerited  penalties  meted  out  to  persons 
whose  only  crime  Is  the  accidental  contrac- 
tion of  thi£  disease.  These  penalties  include 
ostracism,  which  started  with  the  Infamous 
cry  of  "unclean";  unreasonable  segregation 
and  the  morale-breaking  thought  that  he  has 
been  deserted,  when  the  patient  realizes  that 
the  American  public,  through  Ignorance  and 
Indifference,  assents  to  and  concurs  in  these 
unjust  practices 

Back  of  our  seeming  Indifference  to  the 
plight  of  these  sick  people  Is  the  fear  of  con- 
tamination and  this  fear  is  based  upon  ig- 
norance. The  facts  are  that  leprosy  is  not 
nearly  as  communicable  as  are  several  other 
well-known  diseases  whose  victims  retain 
their  rights  to  lilserty.  The  medical  world 
classes  leprosy  as  being  "feebly  communi- 
cable." Many  of  our  people  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  throughout  the  entire  existence 
of  the  Leprosarium  at  Carville,  La.,  a  matter 
of  51  years,  not  a  single  member  of  tha  medi- 
cal or  nursing  staffs  has  contracted  leprosy. 
The  precautions  taken  by  this  personnel  are 
not  comparable  with  those  required  in  deal- 
ing with  diphtheria,  typhoid,  and  other  com- 
municable diseases. 

Opportunity  for  service:  The  human  need 
briefly  discussed  under  the  hearing  "reedu- 
cating the  \merlcan  public"  presents  another 
excellent  opportunity  for  service  to  mankind. 
It  should  be  apparent  to  all  that,  imder  the 
present  conditions  and  policies,  our  victims 
of  Hansen's  disease  are  at  the  mercy  of  an 
uneducated  public  opinion. 

Take  up  the  burden  of  educating  the  public 
upon  this  matter,  a  burden  which  has  been 
carried  by  these  sick  people  for  unknown 
centuries.  And,  by  publicity  approved  by 
any  one  of  the  organizations  listed  below, 
assist  these  agencies  by  helping  to  spread 
the  truth  about  leprosy  and  its  many 
problems: 

(a)  The  Leonard  Wood  Memorial,  1  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

(b)  The  Medical  Officer  in  Charge,  United 
States  Marine  Hospital,  Carville,  La. 

(c)  The  Editor,  the  Star,  a  small  maga- 
zine published  at  Carville,  La.  (A  subscrip- 
tion to  this  enlightening  magazine  is  recom- 
mended.) 

(d)  The  American  Mission  to  Lepers,  159 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 

Valuable  Information  pertaining  to  the 
present  status  of  Hansen's  disease  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting  the  above  organiza- 
tion. By  seeking  the  truth  and  learning  the 
facts  you  can  help  correct  this  most  glaring 
Instance  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man. 

3.  The  need  lor  reconsidering  and  chang- 
ing our  segregation  policy:  In  this  country, 
excepting  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
leprosy  patients  are  not  quarantined  or 
subjected  to  restrictions,  when  people  are 
reported  to  l>e  suffering  from  leprosy,  they 
are  segregated  and  detained  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  at  Carville,  La.  WhUe 
this  policy  appears  to  provide  the  best  op- 
porttmity  for  advanced  cases  tc  receive  con- 
tlnuotis  treatment  by  experts  in  this  field 
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of  medicine,  and  while  it  appears  that,  until 
more  positive  and  faster-acting  remedies  are 
found,  segregation  may  be  necessary  In  far 
advanced  cases.  It  is  becoming  more  and  mere 
apparent  that  segregation  is  not  the  best 
solution  for  a  large  majority  of  these  patients. 

(a)  Of  the  several  factors  In  our  segrega- 
tion policy  which  make  it  undesirable  the 
two  main  reasons  why  they  remain  In  seclu- 
sion; preferring  to  forego  the  opportunity 
to  receive  treatment  rather  than  give  up 
their  freedom,  leave  their  families  and  cause 
the  latter  to  be  subjected  to  the  ostracism 
that  uninformed  society  dispenses:  to  families 
of  reported  leprosy  victims.  This  cruel 
practice  has  caused  many  of  the  patients  to 
take  new  names  when  they  enter  Carville  and 
thus  break  all  contact  with  their  former 
life. 

<b)  The  natural  objection  of  human  be- 
ings, and  especially  Americans,  to  the  loss  of 
their  freedom  and  the  attending  loss  of  dig- 
nity due  to  being  "fenced  m"  an«<  set  apart 
as  a  class  marked  for  special  restrictive  meas- 
ures similar  to  those  designated  for  law 
breakers. 

The  small  percentage  of  the  estimated 
number  of  victims  In  the  United  States  who 
have  reported  to  Carville  for  treatment  proves 
that  our  present  segregation  policy  Is  too  all- 
Incluslve  In  its  application,  and  that  it  Is 
defeating  Its  purpose 

Chester  North  Prazier,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
dermatology.  University  of  Texas.  School  of 
Medicine,  in  a  statement  published  in  the 
Galveston  Dally  News  of  October  14.  1945.  and 
reprinted  In  the  November  1945  issue  of  the 
Star,  commented  as  follows  upon  this  sub- 
ject: "Leprosy  has  been  completely  domi- 
nated by  the  emotions.  Leprosy  has  t>een  so 
feared  that  its  victims  are  unnecessarUy  pun- 
ished, frequently  by  thoughtless  segregation. 
In  fact,  they  are  banished  from  society  and 
committed  to  asylums  rather  than  placed  in 
hospitals  for  treatment  with  a  view  to  their 
return  to  lives  of  ■usefulness." 

Opportunity  for  service:  Ascertain  the  facts 
concerning  the  United  States  segregation 
policy  by  contacting  the  organizations  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Inquiries  addressed  to 
these  organizations  will  obtain  the  consensus 
among  persons  who  have  every  right  to  speak 
as  experts  upon  this  and  other  problems  con- 
nected with  Hansen's  disease. 

Having  determined  the  facts,  obey  that  Im- 
pulse to  aid  in  obtaining  a  prompt  modifica- 
tion of  our  segregation  policy  and  the  adop- 
tion of  enlightened,  scientific,  humane  meas- 
ures for  handling  this  public-health  problem. 
The  laws  upon  this  subject  can  only  be 
changed  by  the  adoption  of  other  laws,  so 
advise  your  representatives  In  the  Congress 
of  the  Imperative  need  for  prompt  action 
upon  thelr-part  in  working  out  a  Just  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

4.  The  need  for  rehabllitetion  of  patients 
at  the  National  Leprosarium:  Rehabilitation 
programs  established  for  the  benefit  of  tu- 
berculosis patients.  Infantile  paralysis  pa- 
tients, and  the  crippled  children  of  the  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  such  programs  provided  for 
the  Injured  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  armed 
forces,  have  served  to  advertise  and  firmly 
establish  this  humanitarian  practice  as  an 
essential  tenet  or  principle  of  our  American 
way  of  life.  By  this  benevolent  policy  we 
pool  the  "do  unto  others"  spirit  of  the  Nation, 
and  are  enabled  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
imfortunate  members  of  society  suffering 
from  grievous  Illness  or  injury,  whose  needs 
exceed  their  resources,  or  who  are  so  situ- 
ated that  they  cannot,  unaided,  regain  their 
abilities  and  skills  which  make  for  economic 
security  and  happiness. 

While  we  fully  approve  and  commend  the 
rehabilitation  programs  designed  for  all 
groups  mentioned  alx>ve,  our  feeling  of  satis- 
faction and  pride  in  these  accomplishments 
is  lessened  by  the  knowledge  that  no  ade- 
quate provision  has  been  made  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  a  group  of  our  people  whose 
need   for   such   assistance,   all   things   con* 


sidered.  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  grcnp.  In 
this  instance  we,  the  American  people,  are 
In  fact,  "our  brother's  keeper",  and  therefore, 
we  cannot  escape  our  fuU  responsibility  for 
their  well-being.  It  is  not  suggested  that  we 
are  trying  to  elude  our  responsibility  in  this 
matter,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  due 
to  a  general  lack  of  kno^'ledge  concerning  the 
problems  faced  by  leprosy  victims,  we  have 
failed  to  carry  out  some  of  our  responsibili- 
ties. One  reason  for  our  lack  of  knowledge 
of,  and  seeming  Indifference  to,  the  special 
needs  of  this  group  of  our  people  Is  that  pa- 
tients undergoing  treatment  in  the  National 
Leprosarium  have  been  segregated  to  the 
point  where  they  are  not  only  out  of  public 
sight,  but  almost  out  of  the  public  mind  as 
well. 

The  need  for  vocational  activities  which  a 
business-like  program  would  provide  becomes 
more  apparent  when -we  remember  that  the 
victims  oi  Hansen's  disease,  in  most  in- 
stances, enter  Carville  for  an  extended  period. 
In  many  cases  all  business,  social,  and  even 
family  ties  are  broken,  since  It  is  frequently 
Impracticable  or.  in. the  mind  of  the  patient, 
undesirable  to  maintain  connections  with  the 
outside  world.  Thus,  from  a  life  of  normal 
social  and  livelihood-gaining  activities,  our 
unhappy  neighbor,  who  has  In  some  unknown 
way  contracted  leprosy,  steps  Into  a  life  of 
comparative  Inactivity  for  a  period  varying 
from  a  few  years  to  life. 


McMahoD  Bill,  S.  1717— Control 
of  Atomk  Energy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CAUTOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Fnday.  July  19,  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
numerous  amendments  that  have  been 
adopted  to  the  McMahon  bill,  S.  1717,  on 
the  control  of  atomic  energy  have  so 
changed  the  character,  purpose,  and  in- 
tent of  the  bill  that  it  is  evident  that  fur- 
ther study  and  consideration  of  it  is  most 
certainly  necessary  before  it  is  in  proper 
shape  for  final  adoption. 

The  original  purpo.se  of  the  bill  was  to 
place  the  control,  research,  ^nd  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  for  military  and 
industrial  purposes  under  a  commission 
of  civilians  in  order  to  remove  the  danger 
of  making  atomic  energy  an  exclusive 
element  for  destructive  purposes. 

The  original  bill  carefully  avoided  the 
possibility  of  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  being  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  bill  has  been  amended  to  pre- 
vent a  member  of  the  armed  forces  on 
the  commission  and  also  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  as  general  manager  of 
the  commission. 

The  many  other  amendments  adopted 
here  radically  changed  the  bill  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  an  entirely  different 
bill  than  was  first  submitted  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  proper  and  only  action  to  take 
imder  the  circumstances  is  to  recommit 
the  bill  back  to  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  further  consideration. 

The  subject  of  legislating  on  such  an 
important  and  vital  thing  as  atomic 
energy  with  its  vast  and  unbelievable 
potentialities  requires  much  more  study 
than  h&s  been  given  to  it.   The  question 


of  national  security  will  not  bf  Jeop- 
ardized by  recommitting  this  bill.  The 
secret  of  atomic  bombs  is  now  under 
the  secure  protection  of  the  Army  and 
should  remain  there  until  carefully 
thought  out  and  thoroughly  considered 
legislation  has  been  written  which  can  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Congress.  Hasty  and 
poorly  conceived  action  may  be  danger- 
ous to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation. 


Indians  Petib'on  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  July  19,  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  a  remarkable 
petition  signed  by  approximately  175 
memb3rs  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tril>e  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  respect- 
fully petitioning  Congress  that  legisla- 
tion now  pending  belore  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  be  supported  for  early 
passage  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  great  majority  of  the  signers  of 
this  petition  are  either  veteran.s  of  World 
War  II  or  members  of  families  from 
which  boys  served  in  our  armed  forces. 

In  view  of  the  loyalty  and  patriotic  ef- 
forts of  these  people  in  the  Nation's  hour 
of  need,  I  urge  that  consideration  be  given 
to  their  request. 

I  am  filing  the  original  of  the  petition 
with  the  signatures  with  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  part  of  the  hearings  which 
that  Committee  has  been  conducting  on 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced  that 
seeks  to  establish  effective  rehabilitation 
of  the  Indian  veterans. 

The  petition  and  resolution  of  these 
people  follows: 

■BSOLtmOM 

Whereas  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
have  been  Inducted  into  the  armed  forces 
since  the  Revolutionary  times,  or  insurrec- 
tions, within  the  United  States  and  upon 
foreign  soil  throughout  all  parts  of  the  earth 
and  upon  the  seven  seas. 

Every  war  the  Indian  races  have  been  mus- 
tered out  to  flght  the  battles  alongside  of 
the  armies  and  citizens  of  all  countries. 

That  great  promises  have  been  assured, 
which  have  not  materialized. 

>^'hereas  during  the  recent  World  War  II 
thousands  of  Indian  youths  both  female  and 
male  In  their  prime  of  life  have  been  forced 
Into  the  armed  forces,  have  been  kUled  and 
others  crippled  for  the  remainder  of  tbei» 
days  upon  this  earth. 

Whereas  the  O.  I.  bill  is  not  effective  leg- 
islation to  rehabilitate  the  Indian  veterans. 

That  the  Indian  veterans  are  still  re- 
stricted under  Federal  laws  and  that  there 
is  immediate  need  for  speedy  legislation  to 
relieve  the  present  distress  to  our  Indian 
veterans; 

That  governments  of  nations  are  consti- 
tuted on  behalf  of  all  the  people,  and  since 
wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
defenses  of  peace  must  be  considered; 

That  ignorance  of  each  other's  ways  and 
lives  has  been  common  cause  throughout  tba 
history  of  mankind; 

That  suspicion  and  mistrust  between  th« 
peoples  of  the  world  throtigli  which  their 
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retaU   prices  was  brxubed  aside   as  a  mere 
detaU.    Get  away.  boy.  you're  bothering  me. 


facts   concerning    leprosy   In   order   that    It 
may  free  Itself  from  the  lepraphobla,  or  fear 


portunity  for  advanced  cases  tc  receive  con- 
tlnuo\is  treatment  by  experts  in  this  field 
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differences  have  all   too  often  broken   Into 

war; 

That  the  great  and  terrible  war  which  has 
now  ended  so  far  as  arms  Is  concerned,  but 
the  war  against  economic  distress,  and  great 
denial  of  the  democratic  principles  of  the 
diRntty.  equality,  and  mutual  respect  for  the 
Indians  is  prevalent,  through  ignorance  and 
prrjudice  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inequality  of 
men  and  races: 

That  wide  diffusion  of  culture  and  the  edu- 
cation of  humanity  for  justice,  liberty,  and 
peace  are  indispensable  and  constiute  a 
sacred  duty  which  all  people  must  fulfill  In 
a  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  and  concern: 

That  after  the  World  War  I  patent  in  lees 
were  forced  upon  Indians,  and  immediately 
their  lands  were  dissipated,  that  for  raany 
years  Indians  were  subject  of  shysters,  and 
crooks: 

That  during  John  Colliers  administration 
as  Comn  Issioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  pwUcy 
was  tu  have  the  Indian  utilize  his  land  hold- 
ings Instead  of  leasing  same  for  5  cents  an 
acre; 

That  they  would  furnish  the  money  to 
carry  on  this  project.  In  a  very  small  meas- 
ure some  people  have  made  good.  But  on 
account  of  lack  of  funds,  majority  of  Indians 
are  In  dire  need  the  past  3  years.  Gratuitous 
gifts  ard  relief  work  did  help  and  promists 
of  rehabilitation  of  all  the  people  Is  Impcs- 
slble  under  the  slow  process  as  set  up. 

We.  therefore,  respectfully  submit  this 
resolution  for  your  approval  to  be  submiti<>d 
with  the  sl(;ned  petitions  from  the  Indian 
voters  and  returned  Indian  veterans  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  foregoing  resolution  by  F.  G.  WlUon, 
Martin.  S.  Dak. 

PETITION 

We.  the  Indian  voters  and  Indian  veterans, 
respectfully  petition  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  press  all  Indian  legislation  now 
pending  or  hereafter  Introduced  and  to  con- 
cur and  support  such  legislation  to  earlv 
passage  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Frank  G   Wilson.'  Martin. 

Alice  S.  Wilson.'  Martin 

Joe  Fire  Thunder,'  Rapid  City. 

Louis  Babby.'  Martin. 

Margaret  Smith.  Interior. 

Dora  Fire  Thunder.  Hisle. 

Louise  Rose.'  Martin. 

LouU  W.  Horse.' '  Wanblee. 

Julia  Cassidy.  Allen. 

SoM  Anna  Allen.'  Martin. 

JoMiih  P.  Allen.  Sr..'  Martin. 

David  Lessert,  Martin. 

Harry  Conroy.' »  Pine  Ridge. 

Levi  /  miotte.  Pine  Ridge. 

Dave  Shangreau.'  Martin. 

Hastings  Blackeye.'  Martin. 

George  Little  Horn.'  Allen. 

Emily  Anichoker,'  Martin. 

Peter  Red  Willow.'  Hisle. 

Levi  Blake.' '  Martin. 

James  L  Mesteth.'  Manderson. 

Jennie  Coats.'  Martin. 

Darwin  L.  Coats.' '  Martin. 

George  M.  CoaU.' '  Martin. 

Robert  Coats.'  •  Martin  / 

George  Bettclyoun.  Jr.,' '  Allen. 

Carl  Bettelyoun."  Allen. 

Everett  D.  Bettelyoun.'  •  Allen. 

Joseph  Bettelyoun,' »  Martin. 

Harry  R    Bettelyoun.''  Martin. 

Marshall  Robertson.  Martin. 

MeMordS  BuUard."  Allen. 

Viola  Toung.'  Martin 

Ruben  Mesteh.'  >  Manderson. 

Wm.  Jones,' '  Manderson 

Joe  Condelario.  Sr.'  Pine  Ridge. 

Eugene  Dubray.'  •  Allen. 

Mrs.  Eva  Dubray,'  Allen. 

Mary  Moore,'  Martin. 

Grace  Parlasca.'  Martin. 

Reuben  Flie  Thunder  ' '  Allen. 

C.  L.  Rivers  Ghosthear,'  Batesland. 

Oliver  F.  Moore.' '  Martin. 

James  H.  Hall.' »  Cody  Nebr. 


WUllam  Hawkins,'  Patricia. 

Agnes  Hawkins,'  Patricia. 

Louise  Hall.'  ■  Cody    Nebr. 

Herbert  Black  Bear,  ' '  Allen. 

Moses  Bull  Bear.' '  Kyle. 

Morris  Bull  Bear.' '  Kyle. 

Edison  Longmon.' '  Allen. 

Philip  Marshall '  Martin. 

Roy  F  Flood.'  -  Martin 

Georla  J  Flood.'  Martin. 

Carmel  G    Flood,'  Martin 

Mrs.  GUie  Westman,'  Martin. 

Levi  Westman.'  Martin. 

The  foregoing  slgnatuies  were  made  in  my 
presence  in  the  Incorporated  city  limits  of 
M-ortln.  8.  Dak.  a  county  seat  of  Bennett  In 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  this  24th  day  of 
June  1946 

Frank  G.  Wilson. 

Patrick  Nelson.  Allen. 

Alice  Nelsen,  Allen 

Sam  Yellow  Hawk   Allen. 

Fred  Cut  Grass.  Kyle 

Mrs  Fred  Cut  Grass  (her  mark,  witnessed 
by  F.  G.  Wilson).  Kyle. 

George  W.  Ruff.    Kyle. 

Ivy  Rua.'  Kyle. 

James  Colhoff.'  Pine  Ridge. 

Annie  Coihoff.'  Pine  Ridge. 

Geo.  Williams    Martin. 

Rosemond  Williams  Martin. 

Allen  Last  Horse,   Martin. 

Dan  Bad  Wound.  Martin. 

Peter  Black  Bear.'  Allen. 

Joe  Last  Horse.  Martin. 

Chas.  Little  Dog.'  Parmelee. 

John  R.  Goose.  Jr..'  Parmelee. 

Guy  L.  Byrd,' '  Allen. 

Jack  Poor  Bear,  Allen. 

Jos.  C.  Ross,  Martin. 

The  foregoing  signatures  made  this  25th 
day  of  June  1946.  in  city  of  Martin  and  wit- 
nessing each  signature  signed  in  the  above. 

F.   G.   Wilson. 

Nowal   Moore.'    Martin. 

John  Hawk  Wing,'  Long  Valley. 

John   Stover.   Martin. 

Eugene  Lamont.' '  Martin. 

Francis  Lamont.'   Martin. 

Carl  C.  Bettelyoun.'  •  Martin. 

Louis  B    Mousseau.'  Martin. 

Stella  Mousfeau.'  Martin. 

Henry  Cotten.  Martin. 

Lizzie  Bettelyoun.'  Allen. 

G.  C.  Young.' '  Allen. 

Mary  White  Rabbit '  (her  mark,  witness,  F, 
G.  Wilson).  Martin 

Samuel  G.  Lessert '  Martin. 

Nima  Lessert."  Martin. 

Horace  G   Lessert.'  -  Martin. 

Clementiqp  Salway.'  Hisle. 

Rita  E.  Richards.'  Hisle 

Alfred  B.  Richards,'  Martin. 

E.  C.  Richards.'  Martin. 

Charles  Richards  '  Tuthlll. 

Fred   Blssonette.  Martin. 

The  foregoing  signatures  were  gotten  on 
Monday.  June  17,  1946.  Witness  to  all  above 
signatures. 

F.  G.  Wilson, 

Samuel  Cottier.'  Martin. 

Philip  Young.'  Pine  Ridge. 

Louise  Cottier.'  Allen. 

Alice  Conroy.  Allen. 

Lydia  Long  Bull.  Allen. 

Sarah  Allraan.'  Allen. 

Carl  J.  Brown,'  Martin. 

Jennie  Brown,'  Martin. 

Edgar  Rock,'  i=ine  Ridge. 

Joseph  Standing  Elk,'  Porcupine. 

Beulah  Fay,'  Martin. 

O.  C.  Ross.  Martin. 

Above  signatures  signed  on  June  26,  1946, 
within  city  limits  of  Martin  S  Dak.,  attested 
by  F.  G.  Wilson. 

Henry  Quonte.'  Wanblee. 

Webster  Poor  Bear.'  Wanblee. 

Edgar  Red  Cloud,  Pine  Ridge. 

Elizabeth  G.  Spider.  Pine  Ridge. 

Josephine  Iron  Heart,  Pine  Ridge. 

LUllan  Hudspetter,  Pine  Ridge. 


Kate  Romero.'  Pine  Ridge. 

Angelique  Ctmy,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Florlne  LeBeau,  Pine  Ridge.  ^ 

Josephine  Provost,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Rose  E.  Coffey,  Pine  Ridge. 

Lillian  Slers,  Pine  Ridge. 

Grace  Mills,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Joe  Ecoffey,  Pine  Ridge. 

Bernard  LeBeau    Pine  Ridge. 

Jennie  Ghost  Bear,'  Pine  Ridge, 

J.ulla  Goings  (her  mark,  witness,  F.  G. 
Wilson),  Pine  Ridge 

Charles  Garnette.  Sr  ,  Pine  Ridge. 

James  Rooks,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Harry  H   Brown.'  Pine  Ridge. 

Ethel  Merrlval,  Pine  Ridge. 

Mary  Shortstep  '  Pine  Ricge. 

Pfc  Oscar  A.  Shortstep,  Fort  Robinson, 
Nebr. 

Ben  Mesteth,  Pine  Ridge. 

Lawrence  R.  Ecoffey,  Pine  Ridge. 

Bruce  Means,  Pine  Ridge. 

Asa  Two  Dog,  Pine  Ridge. 

Isaac  B.  T.  Pine,  Pine  Ridge. 

Joseph  Comes.  Pine  Ridge. 

Chas.  Yellow  Boy,  Pine  Ridge. 

Hobart  E.  Keith,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Louise  E.  Keith.'  Pine  Ridge. 

William  Horncloud,  Pine  Ridge. 

Stephen  Andrew  Hall.  Pine  Ridge. 

John  Red  Shirt.  Buffalo  Gap. 

Frank  R.  Necklace,  Pine  Ridge. 

James  H.  Red  Cloud.  Pine  Ridge. 

Lloyd  Sanovla,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Ella  Sanovla,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Mrs.  Rose  Spotted  Bear,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Bert  Bergen,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Calvin  I.  Heart,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Eugene  Yellow  Boy.'  Pine  Ridge. 

George  Swift  Bird,'  Pine  Ridge, 

James  LaPointe,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Ogden  F.  Wilson,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Edith  Wilson.'  Pine  Ridge. 

Frank  Afraid  of  Horse,'  Pine  Ridge. 

James  Sanovla,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Grover  White  Horse.  Pine  Ridge. 

Frank  C.  Goings,  Pine  Ridge. 

R.  C   Gillespie,  Sr.,  Oglala. 

William  f^r*   Thunder.  Allen. 

Charles  Provost.  Pine  Ridge. 

William   Bergen,'  Pine  Ridge. 

E.  Bettelyoun.  Allen. 

James  Little  Bear,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Sidney  Mills,'  Pine  Ridge. 

Hodson  Young.'  Pine  Ridge. 

Thomas  Spotted  Bear,'  Denby. 

Samuel  Belt,'  Oglala. 

Moses  Holy  Eagle,  Vetal. 

Joe  Comes  Again,  Allen. 

Above  signatures  attested  to  on  this  27th 
day  of  June  1946  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

By  F.  G.  Wilson. 
All  signatures  are  leg^l-aged  Individuals. 

Note. — All  addresses  in  South  Dakota  un- 
less otherwise  indicated. 


Huge  Atcmic  Research  Center  Is  Planned 
for  New  York  Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  J  my  19.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
following  editorial  proves  my  point  of 
yesterday,  and  that  is  that  the  Army 
units  cooperate  with  colleges  and  other 
institutions  and  industry  in  the  develop- 
ment of  science: 


'  Indicates  families  of  some  member  In  the 
armed  forces. 

*  Indicates  veteran. 


A  ia/*o 


ADDTTXinTV    T-A    T"XTT7    rTkXTnPVQQTnM  A  T,    RFrORn 


need   for  such   assistance,   all   things   con-      than  nas  oeen  giveu  w  n..    x"c  hu«ww"      k^-- 
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irrom  the  New  York  Herald  Trlbtine  of  July 
10,  1846] 

■UCK  ATOMIC  RESZAKCH  CXNTEK  IS  PLANIfO  FOR 
mW  TORX  AUA — WAK  DEPAKTMENT  IS  COOP- 
CEATIMG  WrrH  von  MAJOK  UNIVEESmXS  TO 
SET  UP  PROJECT  TO  SPECIALIZE  IN  DEVELOP- 
MENT or  NUCLEAS  PHYSICS 

A  giant  laboratory  for  research  in  nuclear 
physics,  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one 
university  to  finance,  will  be  established  soon 
as  a  cooperative  Army-unlverslty  project  In 
New  York  State,  probably  in  the  New  Yoric 
area. 

This  became  known  yesterday  when  the 
board  of  regents  In  Albany  granted  an  abso- 
lute charter  to  Associated  Universities,  Inc. 
the  name  by  which  the  Joint  project  will  be 
known.  Offices  of  the  corporation  will  be  at 
Coliunbla  University. 

Nine  major  universities  are  participating 
initially  In  the  federally  financed  .project, 
which  will  be  open  to  other  Institutions  In 
the  Northeast,  Such  details  as  site  and  date 
of  opening  are  Incomplete  and  are  dependent 
In  part  on  decision  of  the  War  Department 
and  on  action  of  Congress  on  the  Army  ap- 
propriations bill  now  before  It. 

Universities  now  participating  are  Colum- 
bia, Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  Rochester,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  site  considered  most  likely  is  Camp 
Upton.  Long  Island,  2  hours  from  New  York 
by  rail  and  one  of  the  largest  Army  camps 
adjacent  to  the  New  York  area  durtng  the 
war.  The  camp  has  hundreds  of  shuttered 
buildings  and  could  house  a  vast  scientific 
project  with  a  minimum  of  rebuilding. 

Othe  possible  sites  are  Camp  Shanks,  in 
Rockland  County,  near  Orangeburg:  Port 
Slocum,  near  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  Fort 
Hancock,  off  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.  The  regents' 
charter  specified  only  that  the  property  would 
be  located  In  New  York  SUte  on  property 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

Trustees  have  been  named,  but  the  direc- 
tor te  sUil  to  be  chosen.  The  trustees  are 
Dr.  Her  /  De  Wolf  Smyth,  chairman  of  the 
Princeton  physics  department  and  author  of 
the  Smyth  report  .^n  atomic  energy;  Prof. 
William  W.  Watson,  of  the  Yale  physics  de- 
partment; Dr.  Oeorg*>  A.  Brakeley,  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  Princeton;  Dr.  George 
B.  Pegram,  dean  of  the  Columbia  Graduate 
Faculties  and  chairman  of  the  University 
Committee  on  War  Research,  and  Prof.  I.  I. 
Rabl,  chairman  of  the  Columbia  physics 
department. 

Dr.  Rabl,  who  received  the  Nobel  prize  in 
1944  for  work  In  the  general  application  of 
the  resonance  method  to  magnetic  properties 
of  atomic  nuclei,  said  last  night  at  his  home, 
450  Riverside  Drive,  that  the  corporation 
might  be  able  to  describe  Its  plans  more 
definitely  In  8  or  4  weeks.  Originally,  he  said, 
the  universities  Involved  had  planned  to 
withhold  publicity  until  deUlls  were  more 
settled. 

The  scope  of  the  laboratory's  projected  size 
was  seen  in  the  regents'  statement  that  the 
expenditures  are  "estimated  to  exceed  $5,000,- 
000  a  year."  The  War  Department  will  supply 
the  money  through  Its  Manhattan  Projects 
Division,  which  handled  aU  phases  of  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  the  atomic 
bomb. 

At  the  laboratory  will  be  concentrated  the 
research  facilities  and  trained  personnel  of 
all  the  participating  Institutions.  This 
regional  atomic  research  center.  If  successful, 
may  be  followed  by  development  of  similar 
centers  In  the  Chicago  area  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  nuclei  for  such  centers  already 
exist,  Dr.  Rabl  said  last  night. 

General  plans  for  a  regional  atomic  research 
center  were  first  outlined  before  a  House  com- 
mittee on  June  20  by  Maj.  Oen.  Leslie  R. 
Groves,  chief  of   the  Army's   atomic   bomb 


project,  but  at  that  time  It  was  not  decided 
that  the  project  wovJd  be  definitely  within 
New  York  State.  General  Groves  ejplained 
how  the  center  would  work: 

"We  will  permit  advanced  students  to  carry 
on  research  under  the  direction  c€  the  facility 
members  on  work  that  we  consider  essential 
to  the  over-all  program.  It  will  train  scien- 
tists in  this  field,  but  It  wlU  prlmarUy  ad- 
vance basic  knowledge  In  the  field,  and  will 
keep  us  where  we  belong,  which  Is  In  advance 
of  all  other  nations  of  the  world." 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  I  include  an  article  by  C.  P.  Turley, 
representative  from  Carter  Co'anty  in  the 
Missouri  State  Legislature.  This  article 
appears  in  the  July  11,  1946.  issue  of  the 
Current  Local,  Van  Buren,  Mo.  Mr. 
Turley  gives  a  very  sane,  fair,  and  clear 
statement  of  the  issues  Involved  in  the 
very  controversial  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  OPA.  I  recommend  the  article  to 
all,  and  especially  to  those  who  would 
like  to  really  understand  the  issues  in- 
volved free  from  prejudice  or  purely  per- 
sonal considerations: 

VIEWS  AND  NEWS 

•'  (By  C.  P.  Turley) 

What  Is  this  much  discussed  and  much 
more  cussed  thing  called  OPA?  Is  It  a 
sound,  sensible,  necessary  wartime  measure, 
or  Is  It  a  sinister  device  designed  to  regi- 
ment the  American  people  and  lead  us  Into 
Government  control  of  all  business?  In  all 
the  heated  remarks  on  It,  I  do  not  recall 
hearing  much  logic  or  reasoning  applied  to 
the  consideration  of  this  Issue.  Let  us  try 
to  view  the  matter  objectively,  and  consider 
with  Judicial  poise  and  restraint  the  basic 
purpose  of  it  and  the  major  conditions  and 
factors  Involved. 

Before  our  entrance  Into  World  War  II  we 
were  the  greatest  producing  nation  in  all  the 
world;  and  of  the  comforts,  conveniences, 
and  luxuries  of  life  we  had  a  much  greater 
share  than  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation. 
As  a  people  we  demanded  and  had  the  best 
of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  ours  was 
the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any  people. 

With  otir  entrance  Into  the  war  we  en- 
tered Into  a  period  of  sacrifice  and  suspension 
of  selfishness  (excepting  public  enemies, 
profiteers,  hoarders,  and  black  marketeers), 
and  our  energy  and  our  resources  were  pri- 
marily directed  to  the  war  effort  and  to  the 
production  in  unlimited  measure  of  the  mu- 
nitions and  Implements  of  war.  Our  tremen- 
dous production  amazed  the  world,  and  ulti- 
mately brought  the  Axis  Powers  to  defeat 
and  death.  With  this  all-out  war  effort  and 
production  of  war  material,  the  manufac- 
ture of  ordinary  constmier's  goods  was  nec- 
essarily reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  level, 
and  In  some  Instances  stopped  entirely,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  had  the  greatest  Income 
and  buying  power  In  all  our  history.  With 
this  sharp  curtailment  in  the  production  of 
civilian  goods  (accompanied  as  It  was  with 
the  tinprecedented  buying  power  of  the  peo- 
ple) ,  the  question  arose  whether  an  effort 
shotild  be  made  to  apportion  this  limited 
gupply  of  goods  equiubly — which  meant 
equally  In  this  Instance — among  all  at  ttoe 


citizens  at  a  price  all  could  afford  to  pay. 
The  supply  of  goods  did  not  commence  to 
match  the  demand,  and  If  no  controls  had 
been  Invoked  prices  wovild  have  skyrocketed, 
those  of  great  Incomes  would  have  had  a 
superabundance  of  the  commodities,  while 
the  low- Income  groups  would  have  had  a 
miserable  existence,  and  Inflation  would  have 
wrecked  our  economy  and  defeated  our  war 
effort. 

There  could  be  but  one  action.  We  were 
of  necessity  forced  to  adopt  rationing  and 
the  regulation  of  prices.  And  so  *he  OJRco 
of  Price  Administration  was  created.  Its 
duty  was  fundamentally  simple  and  twofdld: 
1.  By  rationing  Insure  an  equitable  disposi- 
tion and  consumption  of  goods;  2.  keep  down 
inflation.  It  seems  plain  that  on  both  points 
OPA  was  eminently  successful  during  the 
war. 

Of  course  OPA  made  many  mistakes.  Also, 
any  time  a  regulation  or  policy  is  laid  down 
which  affects  the  entire  area  of  this  huge 
country  and  the  habits  and  business  of 
13S.0OO,0(X)  people  It  Is  sure  to  be  absurd  in 
Its  application  In  some  Instances  and  Is  apt 
to  work  a  grievous  injustice  to  certain 
groups.  This  unfortunate  result  Is  Increased 
by  faults  in  administration  or  by  groi^ps  ap- 
plying pressure  or  supersaleBmanship  and 
thus  getting  an  unfair  advantage.  For  ex- 
ample, the  farmer  apparently  did  not  get  a 
fair  break  under  OPA  (neither  did  he  get  a 
fair  break  in  the  boom  da3rs  prior  to  the 
crash  In  1929).  No  one  who  has  observed 
the  situation  with  an  open,  unbiased  mind 
will  undertake  to  defend  the  many  mistakes 
OPA  made.  However,  It  Is  but  human  to 
judge  things  as  they  touch  and  affect  us 
personally;  but  If  we  would  secure  an  over- 
all picture  of  the  problems  before  the  Na- 
tion, of  the  difficult  decisions  that  had  to  be 
made  in  the  days  when  Hitler  and  Tojo  were 
carrying  everything  before  them,  we  would  t)e 
more  restrained  In  our  judgment  and  more 
chary  In  our  condemnation.  Modern  war 
is  an  exacting,  ruthless  thing,  and  It  cannot 
be  waged  or  won  on  feather  beds,  rocking 
chairs,  and  roses.  OPA  was  a  necessity  dtit- 
Ing  the  war.  It  made  a  colossal  contribution 
to  national  stability  and  well-being  In  a 
critical  time.  In  a  program  of  which  it  was 
a  vital  part,  our  national  economy  was  so 
ordered  and  arranged  that  we  were  able  to 
feed  and  equip  11,000.000  men  In  service:  to 
engage  In  full  war  production  In  a  volume 
great  enough  to  meet  our  needs  and  largely 
the  needs  of  our  allies;  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  living  and  health  on  the  home 
front;  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  our 
financial  and  economic  system  on  a  sound 
and  secure  basis. 

Of  course,  as  a  permanent  policy  OPA  Is 
unthinkable.  It  is  un-American,  repugjnant 
to  our  tradition  of  free  enterprise,  and  in 
conflict  with  the  age-old  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  should  not  be  retained  a  minute 
longer  than  necessary. 

The  opponents  of  OPA  say  that  the  war 
Is  over;  that  competition  wlU  Insure  rea- 
sonable prices;  that  business  will  hold  the 
price  line;  that  the  only  law  needed  is  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand;  and,  finally, 
that  OPA  Is  hindering  production. 

The  war  Is  over  In  the  sense  that  fighting 
has  ceased.  But  the  terrible  injuries  to  the 
world  (and  we  aia  In  It  and  a  part  of  It) 
caused  by  human  and  material  losses,  by 
the  devastation  of  entire  nations,  by  the 
break-down  of  governments  and  economic 
orders,  by  dislocation  of  industries  and  exces- 
sive governmental  spending  and  mountain- 
ous debt  have  not  been  cured.  The  nations 
have  not  recovered  from  the  6  years  of  suf- 
fering, waste,  and  destruction.  With  thmgs 
so  far  from  normal  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  competition  can  keep  prices 
down,  because  eo  far  all  the  competition  Is 
among  the  buyers.  And  the  claim  that 
business  can  and  will  hold  the  Une  seems 
like  wishful  thinking.    To  invoke  and  rely 
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only  on  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
U  dangerous  (or  a  while,  because  In  so  many 
things  the  supply  Is  not  within  sight  of  de- 
mand. If  the  disparity  between  the  two 
la  too  great,  then,  because  of  our  great  In- 
come and  accumulated  buying  power,  the 
result  is  some  degree  of  inflation. 

It  may  be  that  the  coat  level  In  some  lines 
la  so  high  that  th  presence  of  a  price  ceil- 
ing retards  production  since  no  one  is  going 
to  produce  without  an  expectation  of  profit. 
That  seems  like  a  good  argument  against 
OPA.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  cited  as 
an  evidence  of  what  would  happen  all  along 
the  line  If  there  were  no  ceilings.  There 
Is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  there;  and 
to  me  It  looks  like  a  good  opportunif  to  be- 
come confused  between  cause  and  effect.  The 
surge  of  goods  released  for  sale  upon  the 
lifting  of  price  controls  will  be  cited  as  proof 
that  OPA  was  a  hlnderance.  However,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  these  items  have 
been  ready  for  some  time  but  have  been  held 
back  In  the  hope  or  expectation  that  controls 
would  be  abolished  and  the  seller  would  thus 
reap  an  additional  profit.  This  holding  by 
the  producer  In  the  hope  that  controls 
might  be  lifted  (and  It  has  contributed  con- 
siderably to  the  current  shortage)  was  en- 
eouraged  by  the  failure  of  a  vacillating  Con- 
gress to  adopt  some  kind  of  a  price  control 
or  decontrol  policy  6  or  8  months  ago.  and  no 
doubt  it  has  done  much  harm  to  the  coun- 
try 

The  true  cure  for  Inflation  is  production. 
And  production  has  been  delayed  by  recon- 
version, bv  a  succession  of  strikes  In  key 
Induatrles.  and  to  some  extent  by  the  balk- 
Ish.  alt-down-and-walt-'em-out  attitude  of 
certain  elements  of  business  and  industry. 
The  more  delay  we  have  In  arriving  at  full 
production  the  greater  the  danger  of  Infla- 
tion becomes.  We  must  bear  in  mind  all  the 
while  that^'productlon  must  meet  not  only 
our  normal  needs  but  also  the  shortage  that 
has  accumulated  for  the  past  5  years,  so  that 
even  if  annual  production  gets  back  to  pre- 
war levels  the  relation  between  supply  and 
demand  will  not  be  normal. 

The  record  of  inflation  shows  us  that  infla- 
tion means  miserj-  to  the  masses,  increased 
and  widespread  poverty,  foreclosed  homes 
and  farms,  ruined  businesses,  and  bank- 
ruptcies. Yet  people  are  unafraid  of  it. 
Pact  U  it  rather  appeals  to  the  gambling 
Instinct  In  folks.  A  bit  of  inflation  now  and 
then  Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men.  For 
Inflation  is  like  sin:  Enticing  to  behold,  easy 
to  enter  into,  and  hard  to  break  away  from. 
It  looks  like  we  are  tired  of  regulations,  fed 
up  on  restraints,  impatient  with  the  ugly 
ducklings  which  war  hatched  out  for  us. 
ready  for  a  Joy  ride,  and  confident  we  can  fly 
faster  and  higher  than  the  black-market 
man.  S3  pull  down  your  hat.  hitch  up  your 
pants,  and  holler.  "Let  'er  go." 

You  will  come  down  all  right;  your  war 
problems  will  be  waiting  for  you  plus  a 
beautiful  case  of  flyer's  colic.  Your  dad 
tried  it  nearly  a  generation  ago.  and  It  was 
wonderful— while  It  lasted— and  he  came 
down  In  due  course  on  a  rock  patch  con- 
fronted by  a  huge  sign  entitled  "WPA." 
Must  history  repeat  Itself? 


The  British  Loan  and  the  United  States 
Veteran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  British  loan  I  stated 


"that  we  should  put  our  own  house  in 
order"  before  we  assume  any  new  re- 
sponsibilities. One  of  our  most  urgent 
and  pressing  problems  is  the  proper  and 
adequate  housing  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  which  has  "bogged  down."  and 
which  is  causing  great  hardships  in  many 
parts  of  the  Nation,  especially  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  The  passing  of  the 
British  loan  of  three  billion  seven  hun- 
dred fifty  million,  which  I  opposed,  is  in 
my  opinion  giving  prior  and  preferen- 
tial consideration  to  Great  Britain  over 
our  own  veterans  because  much  of  the 
needed  building  materials  already  short 
in  supply  for  building  veteran  houses  will 
go  to  Great  Britain,  thus  postponing  the 
building  program  at  home,  leaving  our 
veterans  without  proper  shelter.  We 
need  2.700.000  homes  according  to  Mr. 
Wyatt  by  1947.  The  $3,750-.000  000  loan 
to  Britain  would  build  750,000  $5,000 
houses.  Should  we  give  Great-  Britain 
preference  over  our  own  veterans? 

Another  serious  effect  of  the  British 
loan  is  the  recent  proposal  that  terminal 
leave  pay  of  enlisted  personnel  recently 
passed  by  the  Congress  will  now  have  to 
lie  paid  part  in  cash  and  part  in  bonds 
when  our  veterans  need  the  cash  now 
and  not  in  deferred  payments  by  bonds. 
These  men  fought  for  the  freedom  Great 
Britain  is  now  enjoying  as  well  as  the 
freedom  we  enjoy.  Why  should  they  be 
penalized  because  of  a  loan  to  Great 
Britain  whose  public  debt  is  much  less 
than  ours  and  whose  financial  assets  in 
this  country  today  exceeds  the  three  bil- 
lion seven  hundred  fifty  million  we  have 
loaned  to  them  without  interest  for  5 
years  and  payable,  if,  as,  and  when  she 
can  pay  over  a  period  of  50  years. 

I  think  we  should  have  "put  our  own 
house  in  order"  before  we  made  a  loan 
on  such  easy  terms  to  Great  Britain. 


These  Are  the  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19,  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  confused.  During 
this  year  of  reconversion,  problems  of 
peace  and  war  arose  which  have  been 
left  hanging  in  mid-air.  Partisan  poll- 
tics  has  played  an  influential  role  in  de- 
laying the  solution  of  many  of  these 
problems.  The  Congress  recesses  and 
yet  there  are  a  dozen  questions  concern- 
ing the  people's  welfare  that  should  have 
been  solved.  I  signed  a  petition  urging 
that  the  Congress  be  held  in  session  until 
the  question  of  price  control  was  ade- 
quately settled.  A  similar  petition  re- 
garding the  other  issues  would  be  only 
fair  to  the  people  of  this  country  who 
look  to  us  for  some  solution  and  effective 
guidance  in  these  troubled  times. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  BIO  NATIONAL  ISSCXS? 

Price  control  is  of  first  importance. 
The  value  of  our  dollar  is  going  down  as 
prices  go  up.  Until  we  give  supply  a 
chance  to  meet  the  great  demand  being 


put  on  our  productive  facilities,  the  value 
of  our  dollar  will  keep  going  down  and 
prices  will  keep  going  up.  "Fair  prices 
and  fair  rents"  is  the  plea  of  the  people 
and  no  legislator  should  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  that  cry. 

With  prices  high  already,  we  must 
guarantee  a  fair  income  to  the  working 
people  of  America.  This  makes  the 
minimum  wage  bill  another  "must"  on 
our  agenda,  along  with  the  national 
housing  bill  to  provide  more  decent 
homes  for  more  people.  And  we  cannot 
overlook  the  health  insurance  bill  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  people  to  con- 
sider their  health  first  instead  of  their 
pocketbooks,  when  they  need  to  see  a 
doctor.  A  price  should  not  be  put  on 
health. 

Millions  of  individual  voices  are  calling 
for  these  bills.  Millions  of  voters  are  de- 
mar  ding  fair  prices,  fair  rents,  decent 
incomes,  decent  homes,  and  a  means  of 
raisin"  health  standards.  I  have  given 
active  support  to  these  bills,  to  be  taken 
i.p  without  delay.  With  legislation  like 
this,  time  wasted  is  democracy  weakened. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    INTERNATIONAL    ISSUES? 

The  headlines  these  days  do  not  sound 
like  peace.  They  sound  fearful,  distrust- 
ful, belligerent.  They  give  no  assurance 
that  the  world  is  going  in  a  direction 
away  from  power  politics  and  wars. 
There  are  basic  questions  of  cooperation 
that  must  be  settled  quickly,  so  that  faith 
in  the  functioning  of  the  United  Nations 
can  be  reaffirmed  by  all  nations. 

We  in  America  hold  one  of  the  keys 
to  the  door  of  cooperation,  opening  Out 
to  peace.  That  key  is  the  atomic  bomb. 
We  must  agree  to  put  this  symbol  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
Nations,  so  that  under  a  UN  system  of  su- 
pervision and  policing,  all  nations  can 
cooperate  in  safeguarding  each  other 
from  the  use  of  so  destructive  a  weapon. 
In  America,  we  must  see  to  it  that  atomic 
energy  is  developed  under  civilian  con- 
trol, so  we  can  use  it  for  medical  and 
technological  advancement  for  all  man- 
kind, instead  of  giving  the  military  the 
opportunity  to  divert  this  great  new  dis- 
covery only  into  destructive  channels. 

We  can  make  the  United  Nations  func- 
tion, by  honest  cooperation  with  the  Big 
Three,  by  understanding  that  we  cannot 
expect  trust  from  others  if  we  keep  to 
ourselves  the  weapon  that  could  blow  the 
world  to  bits.  So  long  as  we  hold  this 
symbol  of  power,  other  nations  will  not 
be  deterred  from  protecting  themselves 
in  any  way  that  they  can.  by  a  race  for 
armaments,  or  by  economic  and  geo- 
graphic barriers.  We  must  have  peace, 
not  war.  That  is  fie  issue  and  we  mu-st 
work  for  it. 

IS   OXTR  DEMOCRACr   BEING   POISONED? 

The  ideals  of  democracy  are  being 
threatened  today,  both  by  hate-mongers 
outside  the  Government  and  witch- 
hunters  within  the  Government.  Free- 
dom of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech 
are  at  stake.  They  are  the  first  guar- 
anties of  freedom  in  our  Constitution, 
If  we  do  not  uphold  these  guaranties, 
our  assertion  that  we  are  a  democracy 
is  a  mockery. 

There  are  too  many  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  United  States  today  looking 
for  somebody  to  pick  on,  somebody  to 
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act  as  the  whipping  boy  for  all  the  Ills 
of  the  reconversion  period.  These 
groups  and  individuals  smear  and  in- 
timidate racial  minorities,  religious 
minorities,  and  progressives;  they  smear 
with  the  same  purpose  Hitler  had  in 
mind — to  dull  the  people's  questioning 
minds  by  filling  them  with  hate  and  lies. 
I  have  introduced  a  discharge  peti- 
tion which  would  abolish  witch-hunting 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  outlaw 
libelous,  untruthful  hate  propaganda 
directed  against  racial  and  religious 
minorities.  Remember!  Hate  can  be 
directed  against  you  too.  It  mast  not 
be  allowed  to  poison  our  democracy. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  ultimate 
rulers  of  our  democracy  are  the  voters 
of  this  country  and  if  they  want  democ- 
racy, they  mu.st  vote  for  it.  If  they  do 
not  want  fascism,  they  must  fight  these 
seeds  of  fascism. 


The  War  Amputee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  a  war  amputee  of  World 
War  I.  also  newsp>aE>er  articles  and  an 
editorial: 

The  War  Amputee 

(By  Sande  Hook) 

"Oh  look,  mother,  that  man  has  only  one 
leg."  Mother  retrieves  the  youngster  and — 
"sshhh— shut  up."  And  a  little  later  tells 
him  that  he  must  not  stare  at  crippled  people 
and  say  things  about. them  where  they  can 
hear  it.  The  youngster  is  puzzled,  but  never 
misses  an  opportunity  to  stare,  and  most 
generally  comments,  too.  "Look,  there  go 
Ave  amputees.  Gosh,  they  are  so  young,  all 
of  them  Just  boys.  Isn't  that  pitiful?  That's 
war  for  you.  But  the  Government  takes  good 
care  of  them."  This  last  by  any  group  on  the 
street,  railway  station,  hotel  lobby,  or  dining 
room. 

Those  occurrences  and  utterances  are  com- 
mon x>n  the  streeu  and  in  public  places  in 
every  city  and  town  in  this  country  now. 
The  amputees  don't  mind  these  remarks  and 
especially  the  staring  and  comments  by  the 
youngsters.  So  mother,  don't  be  concerned 
and  embarrassed  about  Jimmie  staring  at  us 
and  (  ommenting  in  the  usual  manner.  How- 
ever, very  few  of  us  amputees  ever  rid  our- 
selves of  that  ever  present  consciousness  of 
the  absence  of  our  leg  or  legs,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  artificial  one  or  ones.  There  is  a 
positive  complex  that  is  difficult  to  explain. 

Yes.  the  Government  does  take  quite  able 
and  noble  care  of  us.  (These  Inflated  prices 
are  rather  tough  on  our  fixed  pension  dollars 
and  the  stretching  process  is  sjrmlwlic  of 
Mabel's  girdle — it  Just  won't  stretch  anymore, 
but  we  would  make  ourselves  look  silly  to 
strike — huh?)  For  which  I  am  most  grateful 
and  I  am  sure  that  expresses  the  feelings 
and  attitude  of  all  amputees  and  disabled 
veterans.  I  have  never  felt  that  the  people 
of  this  country  begrudged  what  Is  given  dis- 
abled war  veterans.  But  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  disabled  veterans  recognize  that  theie 
Is  a  limit  to  what  this  country,  or  any  coun- 
try, can  pay  for  war  and  its  casualties. 


The  Disabled  American  Veterans  do  not 
want  to  be  unreasonable.  We  honestly  l>e- 
Iteve  we  have  not  been.  I  have  been  closely 
associated  with  many  of  them  sufficiently 
long  to  know  that  and  feel  free  to  say  so. 
We  make  no  claims  that  the  world  should 
bow  down  at  our  feet,  foot,  crutch,  or  chair 
and  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  wax  fat 
In  luxury.  It  was  our  duty  to  light  for  our 
country  and  we  knew  It.  The  physical  sac- 
rifices we  made  and  will  continue  to  make 
until  death  consummates  an  armistice  for 
us.  is  a  part  of  the  debt  every  able-bodied 
man  owes  to  liberty  If  it  falls  his  lot  to  pay 
It.  No  man  has  ever  paid  his  debt  to 
liberty,  even  though  he  gave  his  life. 

There  are  a  few  salient  and  pertinent 
facts  about  war  amputees  that  the  general 
public  knows  nothing  about  and  which  I 
believe  it  would  be  interested  in  knowing  and 
should  know.  You  know,  we  are  your  wards 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  you  are  en- 
titled to  know  a  "right  smart"  about  us. 
I  make  no  claim  of  being  an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  prosthetics  and  amputee  psy- 
chology. I  do  feel  I  know  considerable  of 
what  I  speak,  gained  through  personal  ex- 
perience— residuals  World  War  I. 

War  amputations  happen  to  young  boys 
and  men,  who  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  completing  that  natural,  carefree,  gor- 
geous, exhileratlng  life  of  dancing,  skating, 
skiing,  baseball,  football,  picnicking,  and  hik- 
ing. I  know  those  things  are  not  absolutely 
essential  to  living,  but  the  boy  and  girl  who 
do  not  experience  them,  or  some  of  them, 
have  lost  one  of  the  essential  balancing 
wheels  of  life — the  choice  goodies— and  suf- 
fers for  it  in  numerous  ways.  In  our  modern 
complex  society,  too  many  of  that  society 
can't  suffer  complexities  without  the  whole 
being  affected. 

The  amputee  comes  home  from  war  and 
the  first  few  weeks,  or  months  maybe,  are 
not  so  noticeable  in  the  matter  of  these 
"goodies"  that  he  used  to  like  to  do  so  much 
and  did  so  well.  There  Is  the  usual  family 
and  friend  sympathies  and  attentions,  to 
where  the  real  issue  confronting  him  is 
camouflaged  for  a  time.  But.  after  all.  the 
family  and  friends  have  their  lives  to  live — 
JoDs,  chores,  social  obligations  to  perform, 
and  pleasures  to  enjoy.  None  of  us  want 
sympathy,  but  the  fact  remains  that  most 
of  us  accept  it  and  sorta  relish  it.  That  ap- 
plies to  all  people  in  some  form  or  other. 
Let's  be  honest  about  it. 

Yes.  the  gang  will  take  you  along  on  the 
ski  trip,  the  picnic,  golfing,  and  dancing,  and 
someone  will  always  be  tactful  and  gracious 
and  willing  to  sit  the  dance  out  with  you; 
refrain  from  going  out  on  the  ski  run.  the 
golf  course  and  the  bridle  path,  but  regard- 
less of  how  you  try  to  be  brave  and  how  hard 
they  try  to  help  you  to  succeed,  there  Is 
something  gone  that  no  human  being  can 
put  back.  The  sooner  you  recognize  It  and 
get  through  that  terrible  battle  of  readjust- 
ment the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Something  happens  to  the  average  war  am- 
putee that  places  him,  violently  and  viciously 
BO,  in  an  entirely  different  category.  He  skips 
that  period  of  life  that  Is  so  fuU  of  the 
"choice  goodies,"  which  only  the  normal 
young  can  fully  experience,  and  he  becomes 
an  older  man  very  suddenly.  Therefore,  it  Is 
very  essential  for  his  happiness  and  those 
around  him  to  fit  himself  Into  different 
groups  than  the  "gang."  He  has  to  develop 
other  means  of  recreation  to  compensate  for 
those  he  was  forced  to  give  up.  It  is  a  terrific 
battle — the  toughest  one  he  ever  fought — but 
It  can  be  done  and  must  be  done. 

Yes;  there  are  many  below-knee  amputees 
who  dance,  skate,  golf,  ride  horseback,  and 
even  ski,  and  It  is  difficult  to  detect  their 
handicap.  There  are  very  few  above-knee 
amputees  who  can  do  these  things.  There 
are  those  few — very  few— who  aspire  to  acro- 
batics and  athletics  and  I  certainly  admire 
them   and   marvel   at    their    achievcmenu. 


stunts,  and  antics.  A  great  many  of  us  am- 
putees are  not  acrobats  and  athletes,  and  do 
not  aspire  to  those  things  as  a  hobby.  Hon- 
estly and  very  sincerely  and  with  a  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  Government's  sincerity  and 
the  men  who  are  engaged  In  that  service.  I 
firmly  believe  these  amputees  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment sponsors  to  go  around  over  the 
country,  demonstrating  their  acrobatic  stunts 
are  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

The  average  amputee  watches  these  "stunt- 
ers"  go  through  their  stuff  of  running  up- 
stairs. Jumping  off  tables.  Jltterbugplng.  turn- 
ing filp-flops.  running  the  440.  and  they  pet 
big  Ideas.  But  when  they  cant  do  it.  there 
Is  a  terrific  let-down.  This  thing  of  wear- 
ing artificial  legs  Is  not  a  Jitterbug  contest. 
a  field  meet,  or  a  tumbling  act.  It  goes  much 
deeper  than  that.  Let's  not  forget  that  am- 
putation set  our  age  up  quite  a  bit  and  our 
quickest  and  easiest  escape  from  that  hell  of 
readjustment  Is  to  attach  ourselves  to  groups 
who  do  the  things  that  are  not  too  strenuous 
and  adaptable,  and  are  in  keeping  with  our 
physical  status. 

No;  I  am  not  one  to  give  up  Just  because 
I'm  minus  a  leg  and  resign  myself  to  my  bod 
and  wheelchair.  I  wholeheartedly  like  ac- 
tion— and  get  it — even  at  my  age.  And  I  am 
now  looking  forward  to  having  an  artificial 
leg  that  will  permit  me  and  serve  me  to  dance 
again  and  play  18  holes  of  golf.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  do  any  "Jitterbugglng."  neither  ▼ill  I 
object  to  a  twosome  or  foursome  "going 
through."  I  will  rest  awhile  in  the  shade 
while  they  do  so,  and  be  In  keeping  with  my 
rather  obsolete  pumper. 

As  sad  and  tr.-iglc  as  It  Is,  It  Is  because  of 
you.  World  War  II  amputees,  that  I  will 
have  a  decent  leg  and  be  able  to  do  these 
things.  Please  believe  me— oh  Ood,  yes — 
I  would  gladly  stay  in  my  chair  and  bed 
and  be  more  than  willing  to  die  than  to  have 
you  In  our  ranks.  If  that  could  have  saved 
you  from  being  one  of  us  and  from  the 
hell.  There  Is  some  good  In  all  things,  so, 
because  of  your  pitiful  and  tragic  and  terri- 
ble sacrifice  and  your  numbers  we  may  all 
get  a  decent  leg  and  the  service  that  should 
go  with  It.  and  which  the  people  want  us  to 
have.  There  Is  absolutely  no  excuse,  ex- 
cusable, why  we  rhould  not  have  them. 

There  were  not  enough  of  us  World  War 
I  amputees  to  Justify  sufficient  capital  to 
Invest  In  the  Industry  of  prosthetics  to  de- 
velop a  decent  leg.  My  first  one  weighed  14 
pounds,  complete  with  all  the  harness  ana 
shoe  on.  To  get  the  thing  on  was  equal  to 
harnessing  a  pair  of  Missouri  mules  to  mow 
timothy  hay.  The  blisters,  galls,  and  cal- 
luses were  more  numerous  than  twth  mules 
had.  The  one  I  wear  now  weighs  4*4  pounds, 
complete  with  shoe.  It  was  made  to  my 
order  and  I  paid  for  it.  It  is  far  from  perfect, 
or  as  good  as  the  industry  should  produce 
and  would  produce  if  the  Government  would 
pay  the  price. 

The  Government's  policy  Is  to  place  their 
orders  with  the  lowest  bidder.  What  kind  of 
store  teeth  would  you  get  if  you  let  tha 
Job  out  for  lids  and  accepted  the  lowest, 
regardless  of  quality?  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  assembly-line  mass  production  of 
properly  made  and  fit  artificial  legs.  No 
more  so  than  teeth.  \/e  don't  look  alike, 
stand  alike,  sit  alike,  walk  alike,  think  alike, 
act  alike,  and  desire  alike,  so,  our  legs  juf^t 
can't  be  alike,  and  all  these  things  are  in- 
volved in  the  proper  fitting  of  artificial  leps. 

That  Is  not  intended  as  a  critical  complaint. 
Those  In  Government  service  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  problem  of  supplying  pros- 
thetics for  disabled  war  veterans,  believe  they 
are  being  fair  with  all  concerned  by  purchas- 
ing these  things  as  cheaply  as  possible.  It  is 
public  money  and  they  recognize  the  trust 
involved.  (Too  damn  bad  that  all  Govern- 
ment servants  are  not  as  thoughtful.)  The 
facts  are — they  are  being  very  extravagant 
with  public  funds.  A  cheap.  Improperly  fit 
leg  is  the  poorest  mvestment  one  could  pos- 
sibly make  In  the  matter  of  war  ampmeea. 
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It  la  rxtrrmely  uncomfortable:  the  patient 
cannot  wear  it  successfully;  It  very  often 
will  cause  disorder  to  hi*  stump,  which  many 
times  necessitates  additional  surgery;  the 
mental  processes  are  disrupted,  which  can 
cause  multiple  troubles;  the  patient  goes 
back  for  endless  adjustments  and  is  eventu- 
ally a  fit  subject  fur  any  hospital  and  ter- 
ribly discouraged. 

A  goed  leg.  properly  Qt,  and  proper  Instruc- 
tions as  to  Its  use  by  someone  who  under- 
stands the  amputee's  problems  and  knows 
how  to  handle  them,  and  he  will  oe  a  "satis- 
fled  customer";  thrilled  with  his  new  discov- 
ery; encouraged  and  eager  to  face  the  world, 
with  faith  and  hope  In  the  future,  and  will 
become  a  useful  citizen  instead  of  a  hospital 
case. 

The  finest  thing  that  could  happen  to  us 
amputees  would  be  to  have  every  adu!t  per- 
son In  this  country  see  the  legs  we  wear;  how 
they  fit.  and  the  method  and  "gear"  to  keep 
them  In  place;  some  of  the  blisters,  sores, 
calluses  and  bunions  on  our  biumps.  hips, 
bellies,  and  shoulders  And  visit  the  places 
where  they  are  made  and  fit.  I  know  you 
would  be  shocked.  I  know  I  was  upon  my 
.  first  visit,  ind  I  never  escape  It  each  time  I 
go  back. 

I  go  in  a  shoe  store,  which  is  most  gen- 
erally on  the  best  business  street  In  town. 
The  shop  Is  clean,  modern,  air  cooled  or 
conditioned;  carpeted  fltxirs.  comfortable 
seats  and  a  well-dressed,  well-trained  man  to 
fit  me  and  sell  me. 

The  average  artificial  limb  store  Is  most 
generally  off  on  seme  relegated  street,  along- 
side the  second-hand  rtores;  the  first  thins? 
that  greets  your  eye  and  the  only  means  of 
finding  the  place  is  two  or  three  legs,  a 
band  or  two.  some  rupture  trusses,  pelvic 
belts,  and  crutches — all  covered  with  dust — 
In  a  window  that  has  not  l>een  washed  for 
months.  You  push  a  door  that  the  paint  has 
about  all  peeled  off  and  a  bell  rings  to  let 
the  management  know  he  has  a  customer. 
Tou  go  back  through  a  hallway  and  the  floor 
Is  bare  and  worn  and  creaks  from  your  light 
weight— there  U  a  lone  40-watt  light  on  a 
drop  cord  from  a  very  high  celling. 

Now  yqu  have  reached  the  shop  and  flttlrg 
room.  The  fitting  room  is  equipped  with  a 
bemh.  one  small  table,  wiih  a  few  magazines 
on  it.  generally  two  long  pieces  of  pljje — 
aecond-hand — erected  about  waist  high  and 
SO  inches  apart,  used  to  hold  on  to  when 
trying  out  a  new  leg.  You  undress  with  no 
place  to  hang  your  clothes,  and  take  your 
place  on  the  bench  alongside  five  or  six  other 
nude  amputees  You  are  stv;ck  there,  be- 
cause your  leg  Is  l>elng  worked  on  and  you 
cant  gallop  around  much  for  2  or  3  hours. 
There  are  piles  of  old  discarded  legs  off  in  a 
corner;  rows  of  new  legs  haiiglng  on  hooks 
for  the  paint  to  dry:  a  pot  of  glue  on  a  gas 
heater  to  keep  It  hot  so  all  the  workers  can 
smear  their  particular  Job;  work  lienches. 
drill*,  saws,  chisels,  hammers,  pliers,  screw- 
drivers, shears;  cords  of  willow  blocks  being 
seasoned  for  more  legs:  bolts  of  webbing. 
lacing,  straps,  and  felt;  boxes  of  nails,  rivets. 
screws,  buckles,  and  brads;  whole  hides  of 
leather.  The  scene  and  odor  are  not  very 
uplifting. 

In  case  you  should  visit  one  of  these  places 
please  don't  blame  the  owner  and  keeper. 
The  price  he  gets  for  his  merchandise  and 
service — which  the  Government  dictates — 
does  not  allow  him  to  be  uptown  on  the  good 
buslnes«  street,  with  a  decent  tbop  and  gc^Kl 
aer.lce.  which  he  would  be  pleased  to  give. 
There  are  very  few  men  In  this  country  who 
know  the  business  of  making  and  fitting  arti- 
ficial legs  It  Is  a  tremendous  Important 
profession  now  They  shculd  be  extremely 
well  paid  for  their  knowledge 

The  United  States  Government  is  the  only 
agency  with  sufficient  orders  and  capital  to 
make  the  Industry  and  profession  what  It 
should  be.  If  for  nothing  else,  it  would  be 
a  gocd  sound  investment  of  taxpayers'  money. 
And  I  know  the  American  people  want  the 


war  amputees  to  have  the  best  prosthetics 
available;  they  want  us  to  be  as  comfortable 
and  happy  as  is  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Edith  Noukse  Rogers'  (Republican  of 
Massachusetts)  bill,  H.  R.  6304,  designed  to 
furnish  transportation  for  amputees  and 
paralegics.  Is  a  marvelous  gesture  and.  If  en- 
acted Into  law.  wou'd  be  a  tremendous  help 
and  boost  to  war  amputees.  The  next  2 
years  will  be  the  toughest  ones  for  this  new 
crop  of  w&r  amputees.  Anything  that  can  be 
done  to  help  them  over  this  exceedingly 
rough  spot,  will  pay  wonderful  and  noble 
dlvldend-s  In  the  end.  An  automobile  is  al- 
most Indispensable  to  us  Americans,  to  an 
amputee  it  would  be  a  gift  from  heaven  and 
an  unexcelled  aid  to  assist  him  across  these 
two  devilish  rough  years.  The  boost  In 
morale  would  be  tremendous  and  the  effects 
would  be  reflected  In  his  physical  status  and 
which  would  keep  him  out  of  a  hospital,  and 
that  Is  what  the  Congress  and  the  people 
want,  most  assuredly  the  amputee  wants 
to  stay  out 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  the  country  we 
fought  for  and  we  are  equally  proud  of  our 
Congress  and  the  people  who  have  made  It 
great,  and  we  love  you  for  It  and  for  yciir 
Interest  and  concern  about  us.  We  will  al- 
ways rest  assured  that  you  will  be  gracious, 
kind,  and  helpful  to  those  who  are  handi- 
capped because  of  their  willingness  to  fight 
for  you  and  keep  you  free.     Thank  you. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star  of  July  18.  1946 1 

C.\R&  FOR    AMPtTEES 

There  are  many  proposals  being  made  these 
days  In  behalf  of  additional  aid  to  war  vet- 
erans, but  few.  If  any.  have  the  appeal  of 
Representative  Edith  Noiirse  Rogers  bill  to 
provide  amputees  with  automobiles  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  That  this  Is  not  Just  an- 
other bonus  proposition  in  disguise  is  plain 
from  a  reading  of  the  testimony  which  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  gave  before  the 
House  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation.  The  Rogers  bill  is  described 
by  Its  sponsor  and  by  many  of  its  supporters 
among  the  ranks  of  disabled  veterans  as  a 
proposal  to  extend  the  exist' ng  prosthetic 
program  so  as  to  supply  legless  or  paralyzed 
combat  veterans  not  only  with  artilicial  limbs 
and  wheelchairs,  but  with  means  of  auto- 
motive Iccomotion  as  well. 

The  amputees  who  testified  in  favor  ot  the 
bill  made  out  a  most  persuasive  case.  They 
pointed  out  that  their  rehabilitation  would 
be  greatly  accelerated  if  they  were  prt^vided 
with  cars  to  offset  their  Impaired  mobility. 
They  are  severely  handicapped  when  it  comes 
to  using  streetcars,  buses,  and  other  public 
transportation    facilities. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Government  would  al- 
low each  veteran  afflicted  with  such  war- 
Incurred  disabilities  the  sum  of  $1,500  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  buying  a  specially 
equipped  motor  vehicle.  It  Is  estimated  that 
from  16.000  to  20.000  crippled  veterans  are 
Involved.  These  battle-scarred  men  deserve 
the  special  consideration  which  the  Rogers 
bill  would  afford  them.  This  bill  would 
avoid  having  any  semblance  of  a  bonus  flavor 
If  use  of  the  allowance  were  restricted,  by 
specific  wording  of  the  legislation,  to  pur- 
chase of  automobiles  by  the  limited  group 
of  amputees  and  paraplegics  who  can  actu- 
ally make  use  of  the  cars.  Thus  narrowed, 
the  measure  would  be  strictly  a  prosthetics 
llt>eraltzatlon  plan.  As  such.  It  deserves 
early  and  favorable  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. 

(From  the  New  York  Sun  of  July  17.  19461 
Ampitti  s  "Leg"  Buckles  in  CAWTot;  Gives 
Force  to  Representative  Roseks'  Plea — 
Vet  Lobbying  for  Al-to  Bill  Falls  on  Floor 
IN  Hallway — Local  Solon  Ccntinxjes 
Fight 

Washington.  D.  C  .  July  17.— A  kid  In  khaU 
crumpled  in  the  Capitol  corridor.    His  "leg" 


.buckle  broke  and  dumped  him  In  the  marb  e 
hallway  of  Congress,  where  he  had  cone 
with  50  other  veterans  from  New  England, 
New  York,  the  South,  and  the  West. 

They  came  here  to  lobby  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  automobiles  nt  «1.500  each.  Th.>y 
left  this  country  for  military  service  a  few 
years  ago.  They  are  back.  Before  they  lefr 
they  were  promised  adequate  reward  for  ser.-- 
Ice  to  their  country.  Representative  Edhh 
NouRSE  Rogers.  Republican,  of  Lowell,  said. 

Today,  as  one  of  them  said  otitside  t:ie 
House  of  Representatives,  "These  Congress- 
men say  they  are  'all  for  us.'  so  why  don't 
they  do  something  about  our  bill." 

They  want  a  measure  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative ttoGFRs  enacted  to  give  them  and 
20.000  other  amputees  and  men  who  have 
lost  the  use  of  arms  or  legs  a  chance  to  resume 
normal  life — as  near  normal  as.a  man  who  has 
lost  an  arm  or  leg.  or  two  of  them,  can  g;t. 
They  need  specially  equipped  autos. 

Representative  Rogers  repeatedly  has  t.e- 
manded  on  the  floor  that  the  House  Vetera  is' 
Committee  of  which  she  is  a  member  take 
action  to  get  the  bill  out.  But  It  Is  si  111 
bottled  up.  The  chairman  is  Representat  ve 
R.^nkin.  Democrat  of  Mississippi. 

Republican  leader  Joseph  W.  Mar'hn,  F;e- 
publican.  North  Attleboro.  promised  the 
crippled  veterans  he  will  press  Republican 
Members  of  the  committee  to  get  the  pro- 
posed legislation  before  Congress  Im- 
mediately 

That  buckle  that  broke  on  the  "leg"  of  ^he 
young  veteran  and  plopped  him  on  the  fi^xir 
Is  the  key  to  his  walking  ability  now.  "Gee." 
he  muttered.  "I've  heard  of  some  guys  hav  ng 
this  happen  to  them  on  streetcars  and  in 
subways.     It  must  be  awful." 

Representative  Rogers  tells  all  Congress- 
men the  expense  of  a  car  for  so  few  men  lan 
be  economically  accounted  for.  "Two  such 
falls  alone  for  one  man  cost  the  Government 
$3,718  In  hospitalization  fees  as  complied 
with  $1,500  to  give  a  chance  to  get  aroind 
without  the  danger  of  crippling  him  furt  ler 
and  having  a  lasting  effect  on  his  mental  oJt- 
look  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

One  of  the  veterans  spent  16  months  at 
Lovell  General  Hospital.  Ayer.  Mass  .  and  has 
been  In  Walter  Reed  Hospital  here  foi  6 
months.  He  is  Staff  S?rgeant  Andrew  J. 
Martin  who  says  he  was  the  first  'amputee 
case"  at  the  hospital.  He  Is  full  of  praise  for 
(the  medical  men  there. 


•  I  Prom  the  New  Yoik  Times  of  July  19.  19-6] 

Arm  Powerfd  by  an  Electric  Motor  Revea-ed 
AS  Boon  to  War  Amputees— Aa'nFiciAL  Limb 
Built  at  I.  B.  M  Laboratory  Enables  the 
Wearer  to  Perform  Most  Functions  or 
Normal  Daily  Routine 

(By  Me-yer  Berger) 

An  artificial  arm  worked  by  a  tiny  hH:h- 
efBclency  motor  to  give  the  wearer  controlled 
use  of  the  wrist,  the  forearm,  the  elbow  Bnd 
the  fingers,  including  strong  finger  grip  for 
most  normal  functions,  was  announced  last 
night  by  Samuel  Alderson,  research  physic  st, 
of  45  Charles  Street. 

Mr  Alderson  developed  the  powered  arm 
In  the  International  Business  Machines  re- 
search laboratory  at  Endicntt,  N  Y  ,  at  'he 
Instigation  of  Thomas  J.  Watson,  I.  B.  M. 
head.  He  got  the  assignment  last  Octol)er 
from  Mr  Watson,  who  explained  he  was  anx- 
ious to  dc  something  for  the  war  wcmnded. 

The  physicist  s  first  subject  was  a  man  now 
about  30  years  old.  whose  left  arm  was  ',"ut 
off — dll  but  one  Inch  of  it— 20  years  ago. 
Demonstrated  by  this  subject  at  a  closed 
meeting  of  engineers  and  surgeons  In  Sian 
Francisco  recently,  it  caused  excited  ccm- 
ment  Nothing  like  It  had  ever  been  8<.»en 
before. 

power  device  invisible 

The  subject  with  the  1-lnch  stump  lifted 

the   arm    at    the   shoulder,    bent    his   elbow, 

rotated  the  arm  at  the  shoulder,  rotated  the 

forearm,  bent  the  wrist,  demonstrated  finger 


Mr:i 
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grip.  The  power  device,  hidden  In  the  arm, 
was  Invisible. 

The  pover  source — a  number  of  tiny  port- 
able storage  batteries,  each  about  the  size  of 
a  match  box — Is  hidden  Inside  a  hollow  strap 
device  that  holds  the  arm  in  place.  The  total 
weight  la  negligible. 

The  model  demonstrated  before  the  com- 
mittee on  prosthetic  devices  at  the  National 
Research  Council  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
weighed  close  to  4  pounds.  Mr.  Alderson  Is 
confident  the  weight  can  be  materially 
reduced. 

The  motor  employed  In  the  powered  arm. 
Mr.  Alderson  explained,  was  developed  for  the 
Army  during  the  war.  Its  efflclency  for  Its 
size  and  extremelv  low  weight  surpassed  any- 
thing previously  produced. 

Mr.  Alderson  did  not  alter  this  motor  for 
the  model  demonstrated  at  San  Francisco, 
but  has  certain  changes  in  mind  for  further 
experiments  which  will  reduce  the  weight. 

MADE   OF   DURALUMIN 

The  arm  demonstrated  at  San  Francisco 
was  made  of  duralumin.  The  ultimate  model 
may  be  made.  Mr.  Alderson  thinks,  of  mag- 
nesium and  plastic,  for  further  weight  reduc- 
tion. 

It  does  away  entirely  with  the  book  now 
used  by  amputees  to  grasp  objects.  A  close 
copy  of  the  human  hand,  a  cosmetic  skin 
glove  gocxl  for  a  moderate  amount  of  wear, 
will  probably  be  available  In  the  final  model 
about  a  year  from  now.  Such  gloves  have 
been  made  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  nor- 
mal hand  and  fingers  except  on  closest  scru- 
tiny. Plastic  may  eventually  give  a  hand  and 
fingers  equally  undetectable,  Mr.  Alderson 
said,  and  will  last  longer. 

Mr.  Alderson  bad  worked  on  the  project 
during  the  war  with  the  knowledge  and 
hearty  approval  of  Surgeon  General  Kirk. 
When  Mr.  Watson  heard  about  the  project 
he  Invited  the  physicist  to  continue  his  ex- 
periments at  Endicott  and  set  aside  funds 
for  it.  not  with  the  idea  of  manufacture,  but 
as  a  public  service. 

Mr.  Alderson,  who  had  worked  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  radiation  laboratory, 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  powered 
arm  project. 

CAN   CARRY   ON  DAILY   ROUTINB 

•Tn  Its  present  form — and  It  is  far  from 
perfection — ,"  he  said.  "It  should  enable  a 
man  who  has  lost  one  or  both  arms  to  carry 
on  by  himself  in  the  dally  routine  of  dressing, 
eating,  handling  objects  of  reasonable  size 
and  shape. 

"The  fingers  of  the  present  model  are 
strong  enough  to  permit  the  wearer  to  lift 
up  to  40  pounds  dead  weight — say,  a  piece  of 
luggage  filled  with  contents  of  that  weight. 

"They  permit  a  man  to  work  fairly  freely 
with  anything  weighing  up  to  five  pounds. 
A  man  could  handle  some  tools  and  could 
probably  do  light  bench  work.  He  could  not 
go  In  for  heavy  labor  with  the  device." 

Broadly  speaking,  the  physicist  said,  the 
arm  is  equipped  with  cables,  hidden  Inside 
the  arm,  which  act  pretty  much  as  human 
muscles  do.  The  different  functions— elbow 
bend,  wrist  motion,  finger  grip — are  con- 
trolled by  gears.  The  gears  are  thtbwn  Into 
position  by  shoulder  movements. 

Mr.  Alderson  said  that  his  first  subject 
seemed  to  get  the  hang  of  gear  control  within 
the  first  2  hours,  and  that  he  rapidly  became 
more  adept  each  day. 

"A  man,"  he  said,  "could  probably  have 
complete  control  of  the  device  In  a  matter 
of  weeks.  It  should  then  come  to  him  as 
automatically,  say,  as  running  an  automobile 
comes  to  the  average  driver.  He  could  do  It 
without  thinking  of  each  movement." 

llr.  Alderson  thinks  that  a  man  should  be 
•ble  to  drive  a  car  with  the  new  device,  but 
that  he  will  probably  never  be  able  to  use  It 
efficiently  for  heavy  farm  duty  or  for  any 
torm  of  manual  labor. 


IMPORTANT  IN  SZHABILTTATTON 

"It  should  be  easy  for  a  man,  once  he 
learns  the  use  of  it,  the"  physicist  said,  "to 
do  lifeht  bench  work,  or  for  any  variety  of 
light  Jobs.  It  should  be  an  Important  factor 
In  veteran  rehabilitation.  That  was  our  goal 
from  the  start." 

He  said  the  arm  '«ould  never  give  the 
wearer  the  sensitivity  of  human  fingers,  but 
the  longer  he  uses  it  the  more  adept  he  will 
become. 

"We  shall  have  to  do  a  lot  more  work,"  Mr. 
Alderson  said,  "before  we  determine  Its  limits 
and  its  ultimate  use  range.  I  have  not  con- 
sidered its  possible  application  to  amputated 
legs,  but  It  has  possibilities  there,  particu- 
larly In  paralysis  cases." 

Mr.  Alderson  had  not  Intended  to  make 
the  development  of  the  powered  arm  gen- 
erally public  until  he  had  done  much  more 
work  on  It,  but  word  of  It  leaked  out  during 
a  debate  In  the  House  in  Washington  yester- 
day. 

Representative  Edith  Noctree  Rogers  told 
about  the  arm  during  a  debate  on  atomic 
energy.  She  disclosed,  and  Mr.  Alderson 
agreed,  that  the  appliance  may  be  in  gener.il 
production  In  about  1  year.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Alderson  will  develop  it  In  experiments  ut 
various  Army  hospitals. 

He  said,  "It  will  be.  in  the  end,  a  wedding 
of  medicine  and  engineering  Its  greatest 
benefit  will  be  In  vocational  rehabUlUtlon." 


Fair-Rent  Committees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  expiration  of  rent  con- 
trol under  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Arthur  W.  Binns,  president 
of  the  National  Home  and  Property  Own- 
ers' Poundaticfn,  indulged  in  a  national 
appeal  for  the  establishment  of  local 
fair-rent  committees  in  cities  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  purpose  of 
which  would  be  to  seek  fair  and  equi- 
table adjustments  of  the  rent  situation 
following  the  lifting  of  rent  control.  His 
appeal  has  met  with  an  especially  fa- 
vorable reaction  in  my  State  of  Alabama, 
on  which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Roy  R.  Cox,  the 
Alabama  State  director  of  this  organiza- 
tion, is  to  be  particularly  congratulated. 
In  doing  so.  however,  I  wish  to  also  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Binns. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  list  of  the  cities  and  towns 
which  have  established  these  fair-rent 
committees.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  67  of  the  total  number  of  105  are  in 
Alabama; 

CmES   IN   WHICH   FAIR-RENT  COMMITTEES    HAW 
BEEN  ESTABLISHED 

Alabama:  Albertvllle,  Altoona,  Annlston. 
Ashford,  Athens,  Bay  Mlnette,  Birmingham, 
Brookslde.  Brundlge,  Camden,  Cardiff,  Cen- 
tervllle,  Clayton.  CoUlnsvllle,  Columbiana, 
Cottonwood,  Decatur,  Dothan,  Eufaula, 
Fayette.  Florence.  Foley.  Flomaton.  Florala, 
Fort  Payne.  Frisco  City,  Gadsden.  Georglana, 
Goshen,  Greensboro,  Greenville,  H.<ckleburg, 
Haleyville,  Hamilton,  Hobson  City,  Hokea 
Bltifl,  Jemlson,  Lafayette,  Lanett,  Leeds,  Lin- 
den, Lipscomb,  Midland  City,  Mobile,  Moun- 
tain Brook,  Montgomery,  Moulton,  Newton, 
Northport,  Oakman,  Oneonta,  Opelika,  Opp, 
Ozark,     Parrish,     Phenlx     City,     Plnckard, 


Roanoke,  Sheffield,  Tuscaloosa.  Tuscumbla. 
Tuskegee.  Wlnfleiu.  WUsonvUle,  West  Bloc- 
ton,  Pollard.  Vina. 

Arkansas:  El  Dorado. 

California:  Long  Beach,  Glendale,  Los 
Angeles. 

Delaware:   Wilmington. 

Flca-lda:  Jacksonville,  St.  Petersburg. 
Tampa,  Daytona  Beach. 

Gfcorgia:  Savannah. 

Indiana:  Indianapolis. 

Minnesota:  Duluth. 

Montana:  Billings. 

North  Carolina:  WInston-Salem,  Greens- 
boro, High  Point.  Hickory.  Salisbury.  Ashe- 
vUle. 

North  Dakota:  Mlnot. 

Ohio:  Cleveland.  Lima.  Youngstown,  Cin- 
cinnati. East  Liverpool.  Dayton,  Warren,  Can- 
ton. Painesvllle.  Piqua. 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia.  PltUburgh, 
Chester. 

Washington:  Yakima. 

Maryland:  Hagerstown. 

Illinois:   Peoria. 

West  Virginia:  Charles  Town.  Logan. 


Meat  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ROCKWaL 

OF  COLOaAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  said  about  the  high- 
priced  meat  for  sale  in  the  markets  that 
I  desire  to  quote  from  an  advertisement 
appearing  in  the  Rocky  Moiuitain  News 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  July  16,  1946.  2  weeks 
after  controls  and  ceilings  were  taken 
ofif  meat.  The  fact  is  that  meat  in  most 
of  our  cities  is  being  sold  today  for  less 
than  it  did  during  OPA,  chiefly  because 
It  does  not  have  to  be  purchased  through 
the  black  market  and  the  supply  is 
greatly  increased: 

Meat,  the  yardstick  of  protein  foods.  Is 
back  at  Save-a-Nlckel. 

Meat  has  the  necessary  proteins  required  In 
your  dally  diet. 

The  treat  of  the  week  Is  the  meat  you  eat. 
and  at  Save-a-Nlckel  you'll  find  the  choicest 
cuts  at  prices  quoted  below — for  quality  and 
price  go  hand  in  hand  at  Save-a-Nickel. 

Cents  per 
pound 

Beef,  sirloin  steak . 49 

Beef,  round  steak 44 

Beef,  rump  roast .. . 39 

Beef,  Swiss  steak 44 

Beef,  pot  roast . _.__._. .     30 

Beef,  prime  rib  roast .^ . .    SC 

Eeef,  short  ribs . 20 

Pure  ground  beef ^ 80 

Save-a-Nickel. 


His^h  Coansel  by  fUr.  Green,  President, 
American  Federation  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCOMSIM 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSPBBBENTATIVI8 

Thursday.  July  18,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  contrast  to  the  strange  economic 
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a  goia  souna  invesimeni  oi  taxpayers  moury. 
Aud  1  know  the  American  people  want  the 


crumpled  In  the  Capitol  corridor.    His  "leg" 


roiaiea  me  arm  at  me  snouiaer.  rotated  tne 
forearm,  bent  the  wrist,  demonstrated  finger 


form  of  manual  labor. 
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Ozark,     Parri£h, 


Phenix     City, 


Plnckard, 


er,  In  contrast  to  the  strange  economic 
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philosophy  of  CIO  Reuther.  Mr.  William 
Oreen.  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  putjj  hi5  finger  on  a  basic 
principle  which,  if  followed  by  labor,  is 
bound  to  reduce  the  threat  of  Inflation. 
I  am  Including  herewith  comments  on 
Mr.  Green  s  article  which  appeared  in 
Ltbcrs  Monthly  Lur\ey  as  set  forth  In 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce: 

In  the  ciurent  laaue  of  Labors  Monthly 
Banrey.  national  organ  of  the  American  Fed- 
cratioo  of  Latxjr,  William  Green  makes  a 
DOUworthy   front-page   sUtement. 

The  AFL  president  is  concerned  with  the 
deatb  of  OPA  which  he  would  like  to  see 
brought  back  to  quick  rigor  In  the  absenre 
of  OPA,  however.  Green  urges  the  7,000.000 
and  more  members  of  AFL  u.nions  to  stablll2e 
tbelr  wage  doUan  by  helping  to  increase  vcl- 
im:e  of  production  which  can  wipe  out  scarcl- 
tlca  and  the  danger  of  run -away  inflation 

Accompanying  Green's  menage  Is  a  cartoon 
bearing  the  caption.  •Bring  prices  down  by 
producing  the  goods. '  On  one  side  of  the 
picture  Is  a  sto^e  with  bare  rhelves  and  a 
•tgs  announcing  higher  prices  for  the  non- 
exuitent  goods:  or  tht  other  side  Is  the  .'ame 
store  with  lu  abelres  overflowing  with  mer- 
chandise and  a  sign  announcing  lower  prices. 

This  column  baa  taken  many  exceptions 
to  Green's  views  on  wages,  labor  legislation. 
taxes,  and  other  matters  of  broad  national 
Import:  but  on  this  occasion  the  AFL  presi- 
dent has  done  himself  proud.  His  message 
Is  one  by  which  the  leaders  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  member  unlotu  can  reap  profit 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Kverx  worker  In  manufacturing  Industry 
ahould  be  interested  m  the  best  possible  real 
wage  The  final  basis  of  every  wage  scale  Is 
productive  1  per  man  per  hour.  Everything 
we  have  accomplished  In  this  country  by 
way  of  raising  the  Individual's  living  stand- 
ard has  l>een  done  through  Increased  produc- 
tivity per  man-hour.  All  our  economic  and 
social  advances  have  come  about  either  as  a 
restilt  of  increased  effort  per  Individual, 
technological  advances  or  both. 

'i'be  rayon  Industry  provides  a  handy  and 
easily  understandable  example  of  where 
higher  wages  for  the  modem  Industrial 
worker  come  from.  Between  1939  and  1941. 
rayon  output  per  man-hour  was  increased 
•bout  four  times  by  steady  technological  ad- 
vances This  Increased  production  enabled 
manufacturers  to  reduce  their  prices  by 
about  two-thirds  in  that  period.  The  result 
was  a  sixfold  gain  In  consumer  use  of  the 
product,  which  In  turn  permitted  the  In- 
dustry to  ralae  wages  by  approximately  the 
amount  of  the  price  reduction— or  at>out 
two- thirds. 

The  system  which  produces  such  results 
la  the  same  system  which  enables  us  to  com- 
pete with  the  totalitarian  and  socialistic 
economies  now  blossoming  anew  In  all  parts 
of  the  world  Experience  teaches  tia  that 
Inflation  comes  from  a  combination  of  two 
forces — an  Increase  in  money  and  not  enough 
goods  to  supply  the  demand  created  by  the 
new  money.  We  have  produced  money  at 
such  a  rate  In  the  last  12  years  that  even 
all-out  production  will  not  prevent  some 
price  Incre.ises  But  it  Is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Green's  advice  to  AFL  unlon- 
Ista  is  100-percent  sound.  The  method  he 
ad\ocates  Is  the  only  politically  practical 
one  which  will  insure  that  sellers  can  com- 
pete with  each  other  on  a  price  and  quality 
basis 

Green's  advice  is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
economic  philosophy  of  the  CIO.  whose  lead- 
ers still  contend  that  rigid  price  control  Is 
the  only  road  which  affords  any  protection 
•t  all  for  the  worker's  rent,  clothing,  and  gro- 
cery dollara. 


Tbe  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIUIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

OF  PENNSTLVAWlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday   Juiy  19.  L946 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
with  regart.  to  the  loan  to  Great  Britain. 

During  the  many  months  of  delibera- 
tion on  the  so-called  British  loan,  I 
sought  to  investigate  into  every  phase  of 
the  arguments  advanced  by  those  who 
opposed  the  credit  as  well  as  by  its  pro- 
ponents. I  voted  for  its  passage  in  the 
firm  conviction  that,  in  the  broad  sense, 
it  will  be  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

The  British  loan  never  was  a  political 
Issue.  The  nonpartisan  character  of  the 
vote  attest  to  that  point.  Sixty-one  Rje- 
publicans  joined  157  Democrats  in  ap- 
proving the  $3.750  000,000  credit  to  our 
wartime  ally  and  long-time  friend 
against  the  32  Democrats  who  opposed  it 
along  with  122  Republicans. 

Despite  the  vigorous  objections  voiced 
by  factions  which  sought  to  obstruct  its 
passage,  I  remain  convinced  that  the 
British  loan  as  approved  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  is  a  sound 
investment  in  national  prosperity  and 
international  good  will.  Century-old 
antagonisms  between  the  Irish  and  the 
English  and  the  more  recent  criticisms 
of  the  gross  injustices  of  British  policy 
in  Palestine  reflected  Itself  in  the  atti- 
tude of  many  Americans  toward  the 
loan,  and  I  think  that  it  should  be  made 
perfectly  clear  that  its  passage  must  not 
be  construed  as  approbation  of  Great 
Britain's  policies. 

Americans,  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world,  condemn  restric- 
tions on  human  rights  and  liberties.  By 
the  same  token  we  support  that  which 
will  inevitably  expand  freedom  and 
promote  understanding  among  all  peo- 
ples for  the  common  good  of  mankind. 
The  British  loan,  or  more  properly  line 
of  credit,  is  just  such  a  gesture. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
provocative  editorial  on  the  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  July  12  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times.  The  editorial, 
which  answers  those  who  ask  what  Is 
there  in  it  for  us.  summarizes  the  case 
for  the  loan  as  follows: 

The  first  thing  In  It  for  us  Is  the  liberation 
of  world  trade,  which  will  stimulate  all  our 
exports  and  bring  In  the  Imports  which  a^so 
mean  Jobs  for  wage  earners  and  comforts  for 
consumers.  A  conunerclal  struggle  with 
Britain  would  surely  follow  rejection  of  the 
proposed  credit.  Britain  would  have  no 
choice.  She  Is  practically  stripped  of  gold 
and  dollars.  She  would  have  to  fight  us  In 
the  world's  markets  In  order  to  survive.  But 
If  we  extend  this  credit  she  will  be  able,  and 
has  promised,  to  drop  all  discriminations 
against  American  trade.  Including  the  ster- 
ling-dollar pool  which  Is  now  a  veritable 
Atlantic  barrier  between  the  two  countries. 
Her  prosperity  and  ours  wUl  be  linked.  In 
that  union  lies  the  reasonable  expectation 
that  Interest  and  principle  on  the  loan  can 


be  paid  during  the  50-year  period  following 
1951. 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  self- 
ishness about  a  matter  of  such  vital  In- 
portance  to  our  postwar  economy.  Fa  1- 
ure  to  pass  the  loan  would  have  been  a 
major  catastrophe  to  the  cause  of  inttr- 
national  cooperation  so  necessary  to  ttie 
preservation  of  tlobal  peace  and  eco- 
nomic security. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
principles  of  democracy  in  action  ttat 
many  of  the  Americans  who,  with  good 
cause,  might,  have  opposed  the  granting 
of  the  credit,  saw  fit  to  urge  its  passage. 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  of  New  York,  the 
Zioni.<=t  leader,  with  characteristic  hu- 
manity declared  his  support  of  the  loan 
despite  the  fact  that  the  British  Govein- 
ment  recently  denied  him  a  visa  to  Pales- 
tine. In  a  letter  to  Representative 
Bloom,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Rabbi  Wise  declared: 

Whatever  be  the  wrongdoing  of  the  British 
Government  in  Palestine  cannot  alter  my 
conviction  that  the  British  loan  Is  impera- 
tively needed.  I  shall  not  permit  my  abun- 
dantly Justified  indignation  against  the 
Palestine  Government  and  its  lawless  prac- 
tices to  change  the  fact  of  my  support,  as  an 
American,  of  the  British  loan.  The  issue 
should  be  decided  solely  on  Its  merits. 

To  defeat  the  loan  would  be  to  adopt  a 
punitive  attitude  toward  aU  the  peoples  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  be  deeply 
hurtful  to  the  American  people  as  well  as 
plamaging  to.  If  not  destructive  of  flnanrial 
stability  the  world  over. 

1  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Palestine 
Government  and  the  Colonial  Office  of  Bit- 
aln.  Nonetheless,  I  urge  the  granting  of  the 
British  loan. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads  in  the  destiny 
of  the  world.  The  credit  we  have  ex- 
tended to  the  British  is  an  expression  of 
goodwill  and  a  sound  investment  in  in- 
ternational cooperation  which  wUl  r.ot 
only  nelp  provide  economic  security  for 
many  of  the  world's  people  but  might 
well  help  to  determine  a  durable  peace 
during  the  crucial  years  ahead. 


Rescreening  of  Displaced  Persons  Under 
Care  of  UNRRA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSTLVAIfl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  JuHi  19.  1946 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letters: 

Polish  American  Congress,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111..  July  11.  1946. 
Hon.  Danul  J.  Flood. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DiAR  Congressman:  Because  6.000,000 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  a  newly  created  Polish  problem 
in  the  American  and  British  zones  of  occu- 
pation as  a  result  of  rescreening  of  displaced 
persons  under  care  of  UNRRA,  I  have  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Hon.  Florello  LaGuardla. 
a  copy  of  which  Is  herewith  attached. 
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Please  give  your  kind  consideration  to  the 
contents  of  the  letter  and  grant  the  support 
the  cause  may  merit  In  your  opinion. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Rozmaxek, 

President. 

Jtn.T  9,  1946. 
Hon.  FioRELLO  H.  LaGuardia, 

Executive  Director  of  VNRRA, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  From  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  we  learn  with  deep  apprehension  that 
Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Morgan  has  Issued  In- 
struction regarding  the  rescreening  of  714,- 
187  displaced  persons  now  under  the  care  of 
UNT.RA. 

It  is  reported  that  nationals  of  the  United 
Nations,  except  persecuted  persons,  who  re- 
fuse to  be  repatriated  will  lose  the  support 
offered  them  at  present  by  UNRRA. 

The  report  printed  In  the  New  York  Times, 
July  1,  states:  "This  final  category  would 
appear  to  cover  more  than  200.000  Poles,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  Catholics  "  Selected 
delegations  are  being  sent  to  Poland,  where 
they  are  being  properly  indoctrinated  and  In- 
timidated. After  their  return  from  Poland, 
they  are  set  to  exert  another  kind  of  propa- 
ganda on  the  displaced  persons 

The  new  regulation  violates  not  only  pre- 
vious policies  set  forth  by  UNRRA  but  also 
violates  every  principle  of  morality  and  Jus- 
tice. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  at  this  time 
that  Poland  was  the  first  to  fight,  nor  to 
enumerate  the  contributions  made  b>  the 
Poles  in  our«ommon  war  against  the  enemies 
of  democracy. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Polish  problem  In  the 
American  and  British  zones  of  occupation  Is 
being  treated  with  surprising  Indifference. 
It  seems  to  us  that  It  Is  high  time  that  a 
group  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  thorough  Investigation  and 
asked  to  report  to  UNRRA.  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  to  our  people  on  the  situation  In 
which  250,000  Poles  find  themselves  at  pres- 
ent In  Germany,  exclusive  of  the  Russian 
zone. 

A  committee  composed  of  American  social 
workers,  sociologists  and  experu,  together 
with  a  group  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
who  command  the  Polish  language  and  who 
are  familiar  with  the  psychological  back- 
ground of  the  Poles  and  know  the  political 
ramifications  now  so  acute  In  disturbing  the 
picture,  should  be  assisted  by  the  authorities 
of  UNRRA  and  by  our  Government  through 
the  military  administration  there.  In  gather- 
ing all  available  facts.  A  thorough  unbiased 
report  with  an  analysis  of  all  factors  In- 
volved, with  eventual  recommendations, 
would  be  of  great  importance  and  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  will  be 
pleased  to  submit  further  suggestions  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  names  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  who  are  best  qualified  to 
serve  In  such  capacity. 

The  fate  of  250.000  destitute  people  con- 
stitutes a  major  problem. 

The  Polish  group  merits  special  attention 
and  understanding.  Their  fate  must  be  com- 
pletely detached  from  present  political  cur- 
rents both  Polish  and  International.  It  Is  a 
human  Interest  problem  that  admits  only  one 
bias,  namely,  humanity  and  friendship,  un- 
derstanding and  a  feeling  of  moral  responsi- 
bility for  theli-  unhappy  lot  and  their  future. 

with  this  letter  I  simply  desire  to  interest 
you  m  this  matter  hoping  that  you  will  give 
It  further  thought  and  consideration. 

I  shall  be  at  your  service,  at  your  call,  to 
discuss   with    you    this   problem    In   detail, 
should  you  be  Inclined  to  act  on  our  request. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  Rozmarxk, 
President.  Polish  American  Congress,  Inc. 

XCn— App. 269 


Reuther,  tbe  Economist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Wilbur  J.  Brons.  writing  in  the  Chi- 
cago Journal  of  Commerce,  has  an  inter- 
esting article  regarding  the  economic 
philosophy  of  Walter  P.  Reuther.  leader 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America.  In  a  recent  speech  at  Cicero, 
111.,  Reuther  announced  some  queer  eco- 
nomic principles,  which,  if  followed,  are 
bound  to  create  inflation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  herewith  the  article  by  Mr. 
Brons : 

The  build-up  Walter  P.  Reuther  has 
received  In  recent  jears  at  the  hands  of  lib- 
eral commentators  and  essayists  has  pro- 
duced the  desired  result.  The  president  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  is  now  sell- 
ing himself  In  real  earnest  as  the  country's 
one  and  only  militant  champion  of  the  com- 
mon man. 

Reuther's  latest  campaign  was  Inaugurated 
by  a  Sunday  speech  to  a  mass  meeting  of 
CIO  workers  In  Cicero,  111.  "Unless  Inflation 
Is  beaten."  said  the  speaker,  "there  will  come 
a  collapse  and  depression  such  as  the  world 
has  never  known,  and  It,  In  turn,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  war." 

In  sharp  coirtrast  to  AFL's  William  Green, 
who  urges  all  workers  to  stabilize  their  wage 
dollars  by  Increased  production,  Reuther's 
prescription  to  beat  Inflation  Is  compounded 
of  an  organized  boycott  pnd  new  strikes  for 
still  higher  wages.  To  make  matters  worse, 
he  tosses  In  a  little  rabble  rousing  about 
"billions  In  the  pockets  of  speculators,** 
"high-priced  Washington  lobbyists,"  and 
"revolution." 

If  we  do  have  anything  approximating  a 
buyer's  strike.  It  will  not  be  because  Reuther 
organized  it.  His  Cicero  speech  may  enable 
him  tc  claim  some  of  the  credit,  but  It  wUl 
be  an  empty  claim.  In  ordinary  times  It  is 
poeslble  to  predict  consumer  reaction  to 
prices  with  reasonable  accuracy.  But  no  such 
prediction  is  possible  now.  For  a  matter  of 
4  years  the  consumer  has  had  nothing  to  say 
about  prices  In  controlled  markets.  If  prices 
get  out  of  line.  It  may  well  be  that  he  will 
restrict  his  buying  to  some  extent. 

Reuther  cannot  afford  to  call  the  attention 
of  his  followers  In  the  UAW  to  the  fact  that 
the  appearance  of  supplies  since  OPA  went 
out  of  the  window  has  forced  prices  In  many 
instances  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
so-called  black  market,  which  was  in  fact 
the  real  market  for  more  than  10  months. 
Nor  can  Reuther  afford  to  tell  UAW  workmen 
that  they  wUl  kill  any  chance  of  keeping 
prices  In  line  If  they  strike  for  higher  wages 
In  a  vain  attempt  to  outstrip  short-term 
mark-ups  In  consvuner  goods  and  commodi- 
ties. 

The  truth  Is  that  when  prices  are  fixed  by 
a  Federal  agency,  the  Government  must  also 
control  production  and  consumption.  In 
short,  the  Government  Is  compelled  to  un- 
dertake all  the  functions  formerly  performed 
by  free  prices.  Prices  normally  ration  con- 
sumption, control  output,  and  regulate  the 
movement  of  goods  In  trade.  How  well  the 
system  works  when  permitted  to  do  so  1« 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  since  OPA's  de- 
mise, there  has  been  no  concerted  rush  of 
consumers  to  accumulate  goods,  such  aa 
there  would  have  been  had  the  public  l>een 
afraid  of  exorbitant  prices. 


It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  for  organized  Ulxjr 
that  a  man  In  Reuther's  position  doesn't  use 
his  Influence  to  better  advanUge.  There  ore 
two  ways  to  beat  Inflation.  One  Is  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  cease  deficit  financing 
Immediately,  the  other  Is  for  responsible 
union  leaders  to  urge  their  members  to  pre- 
duce  at  the  highest  individual  level  consistent 
with  health  and  conscience.  If  both  meth- 
ods could  be  employed  simultaneously,  vic- 
tory would  come  more  quickly. 

In  his  Ciceru  speech.  Reuther  did  not  men- 
tion either  method.  He  is  still  the  crackpot 
economist  he  proved  himself  to  be  when  he 
sold  a  befuddled  administration  the  Idea  that 
wages  could  rise  without  any  effect  whatso- 
ever upon  either  production  or  prices. 


Take  Care  of  Everything  by  Lifting  Price 
Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  July  19   1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  of  the  people  in  my  district,  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  chiefly 
because  of  their  rugged  honesty,  good 
sense,  and  unquestioned  Americanism. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted.  I  in- 
clude the  following  sensible  article  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Ethel  Thompson,  who  lives 
In  my  little  home  town  of  Galena,  Mo., 
and  which  appeared  In  the  Springfield, 
Mo.,  News-Leader  on  Sunday,  July  14, 
1946: 

TAKE    CASE    OF    EVBlTTHrNG    BT    UFTING    PRICK 
CONTIOL 

To  the  Eorroa: 

While  our  lawmakers  are  trying  to  de- 
cide what  Is  what  regarding  OPA,  perhaps 
I  may  blow  off  a  Uttie  steam  by  writing  to 
your  page  for  readers. 

The  big  question  on  every  side  seems  to  be 
the  one  propounded  a  few  nights  ago  by  a 
certain  radio  network,  "Are  we  headed  for 
inflation?"  It  keems  to  me  that  question  is 
so  bound  up  In  another  question,  "Are  we 
going  to  retain  OPA?"  That  one  cannot  be 
answered  until  the  other  Is  settled. 

If  we.  the  American  people,  are  once  more 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  freedom  which  has  been 
our  proud  heritage  In  the  past.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  headed  for  any  serious  Inflation. 
But  If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  again  re- 
turned to  the  Ironclad  rule  of  the  OPA,  then 
I  believe  Inflation  will  be  permitted  In  some 
cases,  while  In  other  Instances  OPA  will  so 
hold  down  prices  as  to  make  It  Impossible  for 
some  industries  to  continue  to  operate,  there- 
fore spelling  disaster  to  the  whole  country  If 
not  the  world. 

With  the  OPA  In  power,  prices  are  fixed 
arbitrarily  and  this  method  cannot  take 
everything  Into  account  so  as  to  allow 
equitable  prices  to  aU.  I  am  neither  a  dairy- 
man nor  a  farmer,  but  I  cannot  faU  to  see 
that  a  man  cannot  raise  and  maintain  dairy 
cows  on  feed  at  present  high  prices  (I  refer 
to  the  prices  In  effect  while  we  were  still  un- 
der OPA  control)  and  sell  his  milk,  cream,  or 
other  dairy  products  at  the  prices  allowed 
without  taking  a  loss.  The  same  Is  also  true 
of  the  man  producing  pork,  beef,  or  other 
livestock  for  the  market. 

Now,  no  one  has  the  power  to  compel  a 
man  to  continue  operating  at  a  loss  so  the 
only  restilt.  If  price  balances  remain  as  they 
were  when  OPA  went  out.  wUl  be  that  • 
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•nd  less  dairy  products  will  be  available  and 
leas  and  leas  meat  animals  will  l>e  prodiKed 
and  brought  to  market.  As  this  is  written 
there  is  talk  or  exempting  meat  and  dairy 
products  from  price  controls.  80  far.  so  good, 
but  what  Is  true  of  tlie  dairyman  and  the 
farmer  Is  true  of  alraoat  every  line  of  en- 
deavor. There  Is  an  Inequality  of  prices  that 
discourages  all  industry. 

I  am  a  housewife  and  my  husband  owns 
and  operates  a  modem  shoe  repair  shop. 
Under  OPA  his  celling  prices  are  set;  he 
abides  by  them.  But  there  are  very  tew 
weeks  go  by  without  an  Increase  In  the  price 
of  supplies  he  ha.i  to  buy.  thereby  reducing 
his  proOts  At  the  same  time,  while  we  were 
•till  under  OPA.  food  prices  were  steadily  ris- 
ing. I  mention  IcxhI  for  that  has  Ijeen 
about  the  only  thing  available  and  not  too 
much  of  that. 

Under  the  pricing  system  as  It  has  been 
the  past  few  years,  plus  allocation  of  mate- 
rlalii  plus  the  bottlenecks  cautied  by  strikes 
(which  are  brought  al>cut.  I  believe,  largely 
by  dtasatlrtactlon  of  workers  because  of  un- 
sound balance  of  supply  and  buying  power) . 
manufactur*  has  been  so  discouraged  that 
many  really  necessary  Items  are  Impossible 
to  obtain  In  this  section  and  no  duubt  this 
Is  true  of  the  entire  country. 

I  will  give  Just  two  examples  to  prove  my 
point  as  these  two  affect  tu  personally:  My 
busband  has  for  years  worn  one-piece  light- 
weight knit  underwear.  He  likes  no  other 
kind  but  now  It  Is  Impossible  for  him  to  find 
anything  as  simple  and  as  much  of  a  neces- 
sity as  that.  The  only  other  thing  I  shall 
mention  is  women's  stockings.  I  have  a 
prominent  acar  on  one  leg  and  it  Is  very  em- 
barrassing for  me  to  go  without  stockings. 
But  I  believe  it  has  been  at  least  a  year  since 
I  have  been  able  to  buy  anything  here  in  my 
home  town  except  coarse,  heavy,  cotton  stock- 
ings which  are  too  hot  for  this  weather,  to  sny 
nothing  of  the  fact  they  are  very  unbeautiful. 

Now  I  do  not  ask  for  nylons  but  surely  It 
should  be  possible  to  get  some  rayons  by 
this  time. 

Now.  1  firmly  believe  that  if  controls  are 
llftsd.  or  not  reinstated  (with  tlie  exception 
'of  rent  where  1  believe  there  Is  real  need  of 
regulation  until  the  housing  situation  be- 
comes better),  free  enterprise,  which  Is  our 
rightful  heritage  except  In  times  of  war  when 
regimentation  may  be  necessary,  will  take 
care  of  everything.  I  think  prices  will  rise 
■ooiewhat  when  subsidies  are  removed  per- 
manently but  what  difference  does  It  make 
whether  we,  the  general  public,  pay  these 
higher  prices  directly  or  whether  we  pay 
for  them  eventually  In  these  same  subsi- 
dies? 

With  freedom  to  be  once  more  masters  of 
their  fate,  production  will  go  up  and  as  soon 
as  supplies  are  again  ample,  the  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  again  begin  to  work 
and  there  will  once  more  be  an  equality.  No 
Industry  and  no  Individual  will  do  the  best 
work  or  reach  maximum  production  while 
hamstrung  with  so  many  regulations  and 
restrictions. 

Again  restore  the  freedom  of  the  people 
tn  this  land  of  the  free  aud  soon  we  will  be 
on  an  even  keel  once  more. 

Etkkl  TBOMPSoir. 

Oalsna.  Mo. 


Can  for  Ao^Niteet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

IN  THE  HOUSB  Of  RVflBBMTATIVIS 

Fridau.  July  19,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 


wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Thursday.  July  18.  1946. 
CA«s  ro«  AMPtrrEEs 

There  are  many  proposals  being  made  these 
days  In  behalf  of  additional  aid  to  war  vet- 
erans, but  few.  If  any,  have  the  appeal  of 
Representative  Edith  Nourse  Roceks'  bill  to 
provide  amputees  with  automobiles  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  That  this  Is  not  Just  an- 
other bonus  propusitlon  in  difguise  Is  plain 
from  a  reading  of  the  testimony  which  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  gave  before  the 
House  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation.  The  Rogers  bill  is  described  by 
Its  sponsor  and  by  many  of  Its  supporters 
among  the  ranks  of  disabled  veterans  as  a 
proposal  to  extend  the  existing  prosthetic 
program  so  as  to  supply  legless  or  paralyzed 
combat  veterans  not  only  with  artificial  limbs 
and  wheelchairs,  but  with  means  of  auto- 
motive locomotion  as  well. 

The  amputees  who  testified  In  favor  of  the 
bill  made  out  a  most  persuasive  case.  They 
pointed  out  that  their  rehabilitation  .would 
be  greatly  accelerated  If  they  were  provided 
with  cars  to  offset  their  Impaired  mobility. 
They  are  severely  handicapped  when  it  comes 
to  using  streetcars,  busses,  and  other  public 
transportation  (ncilities. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Government  would 
allow  each  veteran  afflicted  with  such  war- 
Inciured  disabilities  the  sum  of  11.500  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  buying  a  specially 
equipped  motor  vehicle.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  16.000  to  20.000  crippled  veterans  are 
Involved  These  battle-scarred  men  deserve 
the  special  consideration  which  the  Rogers 
bill  would  afford  them.  This  bill  would  avoid 
having  any  semblance  of  a  bonus  flavor  if  use 
of  the  allowance  were  restricted,  by  specific 
wording  of  the  legislation,  to  purchase  of  au- 
tomobiles by  the  limited  group  of  amputees 
and  paraplegics  who  jcan  actually  make  use 
of  the  cars.  Thus  narrowed,  the  measure 
would  be  strictly  a  prosthetics  libprallzatlon 
plan.  As  such.  It  deserves  early  and  favorable 
consideration  by  Congress. 


Veterans  Hard  Hit  by  Scuttling  of  the 
OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vet- 
erans in  my  district  are  being  squeezed 
by  the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Student  veterans  attending  our  colleges 
and  universities  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  are  feeling  the  pinch  brought 
atx>ut  by  the  abohtion  of  ceilings  on  the 
price  of  consumer  goods.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  veterans  but  also  of  those 
receiving  a  low  fixed  income. 

A  real  crisis  confronts  the  veterans 
trying  to  continue  in  college  and  live  on 
the  income  he  receives  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  concise  statement  of  the 
veteran's  position  in  this  regard  was  re- 
cently contained  in  an  article  appearing 
ta  the  University  of  Washington  Dally 
of  July  3.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  and  of  the  country 
generally.  In  order  to  present  clearly  the 
position  of  the  student  and  honorably 
discharged  war  veteran,  I  am  inserting 
the  article  herein  be  low.    It  is  as  follows: 


Behind  the  Headlines 
(By  Jack  Ryan) 

There  are  few  groups  In  the  United  States 
that  have  a  bigger  stake  In  the  outcome  of  ' 
the  present  CPA  squabble  than   the  veter- 
ans attending  school  under  the  GI  blir  of 
rights. 

If  the  life  of  price  control  Is  not  extended, 
the  ceiling  on  the  cost  of  goods  will  be  re- 
moved, but  the  ceiling  on  the  subsistence 
payments  to  vets  In  school  will  stand  at 
$65  and  $90  a  month.  The  vet  hasn't  the 
slightest  chance  of  getting  a  raise  In  pay 
to  meet  the  Increased  living  costs  and,  with 
each  hike  In  prices,  the  ex-GI's  standard  of 
living   will   drop   proportionately. 

ECONOMISTS    OPTIMISTIC 

Economists  who  favor  the  elimination  of 
the  OPA  cheerfully  predict  that  such  a  move 
will  be  followed  by  a  brief  period  of  abnor- 
mally high  prices,  and  then  a  gradual  decline 
In  the  cost  of  living  until  It  reaches  a  nor- 
mal level.  Howe.er,  It  seems  Inconceivable 
that  this  period  of  Inflation  could  be  of 
shorter  duration  than  6  months,  and  that  is 
ample  time  for  a  veteran  to  lose  Jus*  about 
ever3rthlng  he  possesses. 

The  laborer  can  go  on  strike  for  more 
money,  the  ofBce  worker  can  go  to  the  boss 
and  point  out  the  Increase*',  living  costs  and 
get  a  raise  and  the  merchant  can  raise  his 
prices,  but  Mr.  Vet  Is  going  to  have  to 
struggle  along  en  his  regular  subsistence  al- 
lowance. If  the  prices  rise  25  percent  as  has 
been  predicted,  the  ex-GI  Is  going  to  have  to 
dip  Into  his  slender  savingr  to  live. 

VETS    SQUEEZED    OtTT 

The  position  In  which  the  average  veteran 
finds  himself  at  present  Is  far  from  envi- 
able. He  has  Invested  from  3  to  5  years  of 
his  life  in  the  defense  of  his  country,  but 
the  public  is  showing  an  Increasing  tendency 
to  minimize  his  sacrifices  and  pay  scant  at- 
tention to  his  problems. 

The  serviceman  returned  from  the  war  to 
find  the  good  Jobs,  living  accommodations, 
automobiles,  and  other  desired  commodities 
in  thi  firm  possession  of  people  who  stayed 
behind.  The  vet  has  to  tramp  the  streets  for 
weeks  to  find  even  an  excuse  for  a  place  ^ 
live.  If  he  wants  a  car  he  has  to  deal  with 
merchants  who  think  nothing  of  accepting  a 
sum  ct  money  that  represents  about  a  year's 
savings  for  a  GI  In  exchange  for  an  old  hack 
that  wUl  hardly  stagger  off  the  let. 

If  he  goes  to  work  he  must  accept  a  Junior 
position  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  despite 
his  age,  and  take  orders  from  men  and  women 
who  worked  up  to  executive  positions  by 
taking  advantage  of  opportunities  that  ex- 
isted while  servicemen  were  away. 

About  all  the  average  veteran -has  Is  the 
few  war  bonds  he  managed  to  put  away  while 
overseas,  and  a  short  period  of  Inflation  will 
wipe  them  out.  A  great  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living  will  work  hardships  on  everyone, 
but  It  will  be  the  vet.  whose  Income  Is  frozen 
at  $65  or  $90  a  month,  and  whose  total  as- 
sets are  a  few  dollars  In  the  bank,  who  will 
be  left  with  a  Arm  grip  on  the  proverbial  bag. 

An  ex-GI  doesn't  have  to  be  particularly 
observant  to  sense  the  change  that  Is  taking 
place  In  the  attitude  of  the  general  public 
toward  the  veteran.  The  civilians  seem  to 
regard  the  vet  as  some  sort  of  a  vengeful  piper 
who  has  finished  his  tune  and  Is  now  seek- 
ing exorbitant  retribution. 

The  prevalent  feeling  Is  that  the  QI  bill 
and  $300  musterlng-out  pay  provide  the  ex- 
serviceman  with  more  than  enouKh  aid  to 
get  himself  reoriented  In  civilian  life.  They 
forget  that  lack  of  edticational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  the  shortage  of  building  ma- 
terials and  homes,  and  the  gref>tly  Increased 
prices  have  rendered  the  provisions  of  the 
QI  bin  almost  worthless. 

The  people  who  stayed  home  during  the 
war  have  won  an  advantage  over  the  veteran 
that  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  The  vet  has  his  battle  rlbb<ms 
and  discharge  certificate,  but  the  man  who 
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stayed  behind  has  the  things  that  count 
right  now. 

He  has  won  seniority  and  rapid  advance- 
ment on  his  job.  He  Is  established  In  his 
community,  has  a  family,  a  home,  and  a 
fairly  predictable  future.  The  average  vet- 
eran has  none  of  these  things,  and  under 
present  conditions,  they  are  completely  be- 
yond his  reach. 

It  Is  becoming  evident  that  the  public  Is 
rapidly  foregttlng  the  sacrifices  of  the  men 
who  served  In  the  armed  forces,  and  the 
ex-GI  has  only  his  own  veterans'  organiza- 
tions to  depend  on  In  the  battle  to  overcome 
the  great  disadvantage  brought  about  by  his 
long  absence  from  civilian  life. 


Our  Annies  of  Occupation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is 
more  unfair  or  reprehensible  than  for  a 
commentator,  a  columnist,  or  a  reporter 
to  lift  a  paragraph  or  a  few  sentences  out 
of  the  body  of  any  person's  speech,  and 
to  quote  only  enough  to  leave  a  wrong 
impression  with  listeners  or  readers  far 
removed,  who  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  speech  in  its  entirety. 

On  June  25,  1946,  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  I  made  a  speech  against  the 
drafting  of  18-  and  19-year-old  boys. 

Most  of  the  press  and  radio  carried 
what  was  printed  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes: 

The  present  Army  Is  made  up  of  three 
groups— 18-year-old  youngsters  who  are  un- 
disciplined. Inexperienced,  and  susceptible; 
rascals  and  riffraff,  who  have  reenllsted  to 
r.ipe.  plunder,  and  loot;  and  brass  hats  who 
are  living  the  life  of  Riley. 

Were  I  a  soldier  anywhere  and  read 
this  statement  I  certainly  would  bitterly 
resent  it  and  would  forever  feel  unkindly 
toward  the  man  who  uttered  it— if  that 
were  all  he  said. 

I  only  wish  that  every  person  who  rt  id 
or  heard  that  staterhent  would  read  my 
entire  speech  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  June  25.  1946. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight  I 
wish  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  of  ex- 
actly what  I  did  say  on  that  occasion: 

To  be  sure  teen-age  boys  are  bold  and  dar- 
ing in  combat  but  even  In  battle  their 
casualties  are  terrific  and  certainly  they  are 
not  well  fitted  for  occupational  purposes.  I 
am  glad  In  conference  we  eliminated  18-year- 
old  boys— but  even  19-year-old  boys  do  not 
make  good  policemen  and  are  not  capable  of 
self-control  under  the  conditions  they  must 
cope  with  in  foreign  countries.  They  are 
susceptible  to  every  temptation  In  a  foreign 
land  when  removed  from  the  Influences  of 
home,  church,  and  school  in  their  native 
land.  It  Is  bad  enough  when  older  men  with 
mature  Judgment  are  segregated  and  re- 
moved from  the  j^flnlng  Influences  In  a 
normal  society. 

The  amount  of  venereal  diseases  among 
our  troops  abroad  Is  appalling  and  one  natur- 
ally wonders  what  the  future  generation  in 
our  country  wlil  be. 

Any  one  of  us  who  has  visited  foreign 
countries  and  who  has  talked  to  our  friends. 


recently  returned,  read  the  letters  from  our 
men  abroad,  and  the  articles  of  editors  re- 
cently returned,  knows  that  today  our  army 
of  occupation,  especially  in  Europe,  U  a 
near  Joke. 

It  Is  composed  of  three  classes : 

First.  Eighteen-  and  nineteen-year-old 
boys — young,  untrained,  undisciplined,  and 
inexperienced. 

Second.  Rascals  and  riffraff  who  have  reen- 
llsted to  rape,  plunder,  and  loot. 

Third.  Brass  hats  who  want  to  retain  their 
rank  and  pay  and  who  are  living  the  life  of 
Riley  on  the  misery  of  conquertd  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  I  said,  and  I  do 
not  retract  one  single  word,  but  I  said 
more. 
Continuing  my  speech,  I  said: 
This  Is  rather  plain  and  unpleasant  speech, 
but  Is  too  true.  I  will  qualify  the  statement 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  some  fine,  clean, 
patriotic  boys  and  officers  abroad — and  it  is 
throtigh  them  that  I  receive  much  of  my 
Information. 

Incidentally  I  might  say  that  I  had  a 
brother  and  five  nephews  in  this  war  who 
fought  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  certainly  I  would  hate  to 
class  them  in  any  one  of  the  three  groups 
I  have  mentioned.  I  had  many  other 
relatives  in  this  conflict  as  I  had  in  World 
War  I  when  I  was  in  the  Infantry. 

On  different  occasions  I  have  paid  the 
highest  compliments  to  our  Army  and 
Navy  that  fought  and  won  the  two  great- 
est wars  in  history.  I  think  it  was  the 
best  Army  and  Navy  on  earth,  but  I  re- 
peat, sir— that  not  all  GI's— but  "that 
today  our  army  of  occupation,  especially 
in  Europe,  is  a  near  joke."  I  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  low  morale 
among  our  troops  abroad  since  VE-  and 
VJ-day.  It  is  only  because  of  my  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  our  troops  that  I  reluc- 
tantly uttered  such  plain  and  unvar- 
nished criticism. 

To  corroborate  what  I  said  on  June  25 
I  wish  to  quote  this  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch of  July  13  from  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many, which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July 
18,  19461 

CORPORAL  PUNISHME>rr  SUGGESTED  TO  CtfT  HIGH 
ARMY   DISEASE  RATE 

Frankfitbt.  July  13. — American  Army  offi- 
cers expressed  the  belief  today  that  corporal 
punishment  was  the  only  way  to  stem  a  sharp 
rise  in  venereal  disease  among  American 
troops  in  Europe,  which  the  office  of  the 
theater's  chief  surgeon  said  was  "probably 
the  highest  in  American  military  history." 

The  officers  revealed  unofficially  that 
recommendations  for  severe  punishment  of 
soldiers  who  contract  such  disease  had  been 
sent  to  Washington,  Including  confinement 
In  stockades. 

"But."  they  said.  "It  probably  would  take 
an  act  of  Congress  to  Impose  corporal  punish- 
ment, which  now  appears  to  be  the  only  way 
to  stop  the  Increase." 

The  chief  surgeon's  report  said  that  the 
trend  still  was  upward  despite  a  disciplinary 
crack-down  ordered  3  months  ago  by  Oen. 
Joseph  T.  McNarney.  theater  commander. 

On  June  16  the  average  rate  of  Infection 
in  Europe  was  21.6  percent  over  a  year's  time. 
This  was  an  Increase  of  6  3  over  the  figure 
announced  April  25,  when  General  McNarney 
ordered  a  strict  return  to  garrison  life. 

•But  m  some  areas  the  figure  Is  more  than 
twice  the  average."  a  medical  officer  said. 
He  added  that  more  than  half  the  troops  In 
some  areas  were  Infected  In  the  course  of  a 
yeafi 


The  Army  attributes  the  rising  rate  to  the 
decreasing  number  of  troops  In  relation  to 
the  number  of  promiscuous  women;  the 
youth  and  relative  Irresponsibility  of  troop 
replacements:  the  high  dtj^eaise  rate  among 
German  civilians  because  of  state-sponsored 
promiscuity  under  the  Nazi  regime,  food 
shortages  causing  girls  to  trade  themselves 
for  chocolate  bars,  and  the  faulty  but  wide- 
spread faith  of  soldiers  In  penicillin  as  a 
cure  for  venereal  diseases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  stern 
measures  taken  by  General  McNarney. 
who  succeeded  General  Eisenhower  as 
supreme  commander  in  chief  of  our 
American  zone  in  Germany,  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  infected 
with  venereal  diseases  has  not  been 
halted.  Imagine— "more  than  half  the 
troops  in  some  areas  were  infected  in 
the  course  of  a  year."  One  of  the  chief 
causes  for  this  staggering  amount  of  dis- 
ease is  "the  youth  and  relative  irrespon- 
sibility of  troop  replacements." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  same  date,  last 
Saturday,  July  13,  another  AP  dispatch 
from  Yokohama  carries  the  headline: 

EICHELBFRCEH    CRACKS    DOWN    ON    ARMT    CRIMES 
IN    JAPAN 

Yokohama,  July  13  (API— Lt.  Gen.  Robert 
L.  Eichelberger,  Eighth  Army  commander, 
cracked  down  on  American  soldiers  who  mis- 
treat Japanese  civilians  today  and  threatened 
severe  measiires  to  halt  serious  crimes. 

in  a  strong  letter  circi^lated  last  month 
and  made  public  only  today.  Gen.  Eichelber- 
ger said  he  meant  to  stop  serious  breaches  of 
discipline.  He  pointed  out  that  there  were 
Isolated  "but  very  serious  crimes  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  and  added  "bullying"  action  of 
soldiers  toward  the  Japanese  would  not  be 
tolerated. 

One  American  soldier  already  has  been 
condemned  to  the  gallows  for  crimes  against 
the  Japanese  and  several  others  face  trial. 
Some  others  have  received  lighter  sentences 
for  minor  crimes. 

The  general  said  that  "our  courts  are  em- 
powered to  mete  out  stiff  penalties,"  If  the 
order  circulated  In  his  June  22  letter  falls  to 
curb  crime  In  the  Japanese  Islands. 

It  would  seem  that  the  situation  has 
become  so  bad  that  the  following  editorial 
appeared  in  last  nights  Washington 
Evening  Star,  July  18: 

OtTR    TROOPS    ABROAD 

Recent  reports  concerning  the  disgraceful 
behavior  that  seems  to  be  all  too  prevalent 
among  our  occupational  troops  In  Japan  and 
Germany  make  It  plain  that  the  problem  Is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  restoring  traditional 
American  military  discipline  and  prestige: 
It  Is  a  question  of  averting  a  serious  disrup- 
tion of  our  effort  to  restore  peace  and  good 
order  In  a  war-torn  world. 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Eichelberger.  commander 
of  AUled  ground  forces  In  Japan.  U  authority 
for  the  assertion  that  hoodlumlsm  and  out- 
right criminality  among  our  troops  are  "en- 
dangering the  mission  of  the  occupation." 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication 
of  his  month-old  statement  came  news  of 
a  startling  Increase  In  the  venereal  disease 
rate  among  American  soldiers  In  Europe. 
Previously  Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney.  theater 
commander,  had  warned  his  men  against  a 
trend  toward  public  misconduct  and  law- 
lessness. 

It  is  significant  that  both  General*  Eichel- 
berger and  McNarney  have  attributed  tha 
disciplinary  deterioration  and  Its  trahi  of 
evils  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  our  occupa- 
tional forces  Is  composed  of  youthful,  green 
recruits.  Too-rapid  demobiUaatlon  led  to 
too-rapid  processing  of  reptocemenU.  The 
men  sent  abroad  to  relieve  combat  "»[^ 
have,  for  the   most   part,  lacked  the 
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nil.  «jru^c>.      vai .  oiJccukci,  uiiuci    ic»vc 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoao,  I 


V  V  iV4  n*«( 


the  article  hereinbelow. 


It  is  as  follows: 


una  ceniB.     ine  vet  nas  nis  Battle  nDocns 
and  dLscbarge  certificate,  but  the  man  who 
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arduous— and    profitable-training    of    the  There  was  a  marked  upturn  during   the  a  motorcycle,  assaulting  a  married  woman 

well-dlaclpuned  troops  who  fought  and  won  final  week  of  June.     The  week-by-week  fig-  In  her  home,  attacking  another  Japanese  ) 

the  war.     Moreover,  they  lack  the  esprit  de  ures  for  June  were  as  follows:  ^^^j  j  further  hope  that  in  the  future 

corpa  of  men  fighting  a  common  >^n*my_  Too      j^^^  ^.^  inclusive 11.745  ^^en  some  editors  write  and  some  com- 

of ten.  for  ""«"" //»  »°  ^^.  'i^Kw  Idle!      J"°«  S""-  i^ci^^ive 12. 319  ^entators  talk  they  will  fully,  or  at  least 

only  ♦nemy  they  have  to  fight  Is  deadly  Idle-       j         ^^^^  inclusive 13.  094  -   .  ,             .         Mpmber  nf  CQn<»re«;s 

ness   in   a   foreign   land.     Nothing   Is   to   be       june  22-30,  Inclusive 25.336  ^^l„J^*  ^Hw         ,.            L /nt  Jlo^^^^^ 

gained    by    temporl2lng   further   with   these  """^  "^  '  When  the  policies  and  the  pracUces  of 

conditions,  nor  by  attempting  to  cover  them  Although  no  figures  are  available  for  July.  t^e  Army  are  right,  I  shall  praise  them; 

up.    The  public  at  home  Is  entitled  to  know  It  Is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  falling  ^hen  wrong  I  shall  condemn  them.    Cer- 

the  whole  sordid  story,  including  some  official  off  for  the  first  week  because  of  the  holiday  ^^Inly  no  Member  of  Congress  has  any 

explanation  of  the  venereal  disease  Increase  week  end.  ■  ^^  ^     condemn  all   members  of 

m  Germany   which   has   brou.^ht   It  to  the  ^ith  personal  regara,  believe  me.  our  armed  forces,  than  a  member  of  our 

hi^hect  fi''ure  In  our  rcorded  military  history.  Sincerely,  '^"*  c»4»»^».»*  iv^. v-i.  .              .   ,.i.  ^     „      j   

An  infomi^  public  will  give  wholehearted  Wilton  b  PEasoNs.  armed  forces  has  the  right  to  Condemn 

support  to  whatever  stern  mea-'ures  may  be  ifa;or  General.  CSC  Chief.  Legis-  all  Members  Of  Congress. 

deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  good  name  lative  and  Liaison  Division.  

and  good  health  of  our  soldiers  abroad  and  to  j  ,     ..  ^^— ^— — — 

carry  out  with  dignity  and  forcefulness  our  More  than  62,000  men  volunteered  last 

fnternauonai  commitmenu.  month,  which  exceeded  our  highest  ex-  j^j„  Dj^j„  Products  Decontrolled 

pectations  and  goes  to  prove  that  we  still  

Mr   Speaker,  if  what  I  said  back  on  ^^      patriots  left  in  this  country.  PviTrxieT^xT  oi:>  ottx^auk-c: 

June  25.  has  contributed  anything  to  the  j^  J  j  ^^^j^^  ^^^  p^^pj^  ^^^  j^ave  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

revelation  of  these  unpleasant,  sordid  written  me  letters  that  I  do  not  have  the  °' 

and  regrettable  conditions.  I  feel  that  I  ^ime  to  answer  each  one  personally  but  I  HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

have  served  not  only  my  country  but  the  j^^p^  ^^^^  remarks  of  mine  will  explain  ^^  Oklahoma 

*  « Is  "  iTJalr  .hat  th.  people  who  read  Th'e  S'l""  o"  Trme  "iJvSU^h"  of-  ■"  ™=  house  op  repbb^entat.ves 

the  excerpts  from  the  Army  Times  and  fleers  and  enlisted  men,  are  concerned.  Friday.  July  19,  1946 

the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  know  that  ^  ^he  commentators  and  editors  who  w_    sCHWABE    of    Oklahoma      Mr 

I  al..o  said  in  the  same  speech  on  June  25:  ^,,,^  ^  ,,^  ..^t^nces  out  of  the  middle  gp^aker^^e  P^p!   who  are  IZt  far^l-" 

Remember  that  each  one  of  our  soldiers  of  my  speech  of  June  25.  had  quoted  me  j^j.   ^j^j'^   ^^le     acts  and  circumstances 

A^-I^'^blft  «uo  TnUbTSdor"  oV  oSr°coun-  'i!"^'  ^°"  J'^"'**  ''"°*  *^^^  ^  '*^*^'*  '"  connected  withthe  production,  sale,  and 

Army  but  also  an  amoassaaor  oi^our  coun-  that-  cnotvh-  .■.-...            *     j    •             _j      i       _i t. 

try      Naturally,  the  people  in  Europe  have  '^lat  speech.                         .      ^.      ..      .  distribution    of    dairy    products    almost 

only    conttmpt    for    these    ycung.    and    loo  No  person  In  or  out  of  this  Chamber  has  unanimously     oppose     reimposmg     price 

many  irresponsible  lads,  who  do  not  possess  »»lgher  admiration  or  deeper  gratitude  for  the  controls  on  dairy  pr0''uct5.     Those  best 

the  mature  Judgment  to  take  care  of  them-  leaders  of  cur  armed  forces  who  did  such  a  informed  and  in  a  position  to  know  the 

scKe.*    or    represent    us    abroad.      We    need  marvelous  Job  in  winning  the  two  wars  from  j.  „.  answer    certainly  are  opposed  tO 

older   and  more  professionally  trained   men  which  we  have  triumphantly  emerged  than  I.  Jei  '  "sine     rekricUo^^^^    and     resulting 

>t  drc^nt  salaries  to  do  a  eood  lob  Thi«  8°^  ^cr  the  Secrefarles  of  War  and  Navy  reimposing     restrictions,     ana     result  ng 

at  decent  salaries  to  do  a  good  Job.  ^^^  ^K^^.^  assistants.  regimentation,  if  price  controls  affecting 

I  also  said  In  the  same  speech:  it  is  needless  for  me  to  remind  ycu  that  dairy  products  are  reestablished.    Let  us 

There  are  brigands  stUl  loose  in  thU  world  ^^  different  occasions  I  have  defended  and  "  continue  tO  pay  as  we  go  and  not  fool  the 

who  can   understand   only   the   language  of  Praised    the    generals    and    a^rnira  s.    but    I  people    any    longer    by    paying    subsidies 

force     Ust  autumn  I  declared  that  we  were  ^'^o"  ^^^^  «'"^  human,  not  at  all  infallible  QUt    of    borrowed    money.    Whlch    simply 

demobilizing   too   many   too  fast.     It   was  ""^^  ^  ^  °°t  hesitate  to  differ  with  them.    I  means  that  we  are  asking  future  geneia- 

not  popular  then.  '"'"^  '"^^'"«^k7  I       '^'^^^^If  *  /I  ^f^  tions  to  help  pay  our  grocery  bills.    That 

mine.    They  fight  w.ars;  we  determine  policy.  .,    "^     j    •         T.          n,      w«.  u  i. 
•D,.*  ..~.    T  ♦Ki^i,  I,™.  ,„.^,.»H  »v.«  r4e,v,f  is  cowardly  and  deceptive.   We  should  be 
But  time  I  think  has  proved  me  right  j^  ^^^  ^^^  moment  the  fathers  and  willing  to  pay  for  our  dairy  products  ap- 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one  who  urgea  tnat  mothers  at   home  think  I  exaggerated  proximately  what  the  OPA  said  was  a 
we  pass  the  increase  pay  bill  before  ex-  conditions   abroad   since    total    victory.  reasonable  ceiling  price  on  these  prod- 
tending  the  draft     It  has  been  my  con-  ^j^^y  .^p^i^j  ^ead  the  article  in  thr  Satur-  ucts  plus  the  subsidies  that  were  being 
vlction  all  along  that  by  Increasing  pay.  ^^y  Evening  Post  of  June  22.  1^46.  or  the  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
improving  living  and  working  conditions.  front-page  article  by  Robert  W.  Reed.  money    Uncle   Sam    is    borrowing,    and 
providing  for  promotion  within  the  ranks,  ^.j^^  recently  returned  from  an  extensive  which  will  have  to  be  repaid,  with  inter- 
by  eliminating  unnecessary  casedis.inc-  toy,  ^,j  Europe,  wh  ch  appeared  in  the  est.  by  our  children  and  our  children's 
nnn''onH  .n^.i  Hnfnr?nrS^  nf  i  ^ansas  City  Star  of  Sunday.  June  9. 1946.  children.    Let  us  not  mooch  on  posterity. 
S  w.  1.?IH  riulT  vn£^^^^^   ?rmv  ^  ^'•'^1^  '^^^^^^^  ^hat  the  Army  and  Among  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
h^  T«reP,^     mn^t    Im^ZLJ^f  Navy  are  now  doing  their  best  to  clean  up  know,  and  have  had  experience  to  qualify 
rninin  ^  whirr  thownrH'    h«,    ^pr  a  bad  Situation  and  I  Certainly  hope  that  them   to   speak   authoritatively   on   the 

L?own-cert^nly  one  Targe  enough  to  ^  ^*"  "°^  '^^^'^  ^°  '""^  "^^  °^°^'  ''''''^''  '^^^i'''-  ^  ^"^  P'^^^^^  ^o  quote  the  follow- 

m^T  nT^^nSic  InH  L  nriinl  »n^^  ^'^^  ^^^  following  onc  which  appeared  ing  letter  which  I  just  received  from  a 

SSe  rlLtiS^dJf eni  *"  '"°''  magazine  of  July  24.  1S46 :  constituent  o:  mine,  clearly  exposing  the 

A  few  davs  ago  I  asked  General  Eisen-  •"""  ™"  "°°  ^°^'^  °^  ^^^  bureaucrats  and  the  fallacy 

hower   how    the   volunteer    system    was  Th«  Army's  -cream  puff. '  progressive  school  of  their  insistance  upon  a  resurrection 

I!^^r^!^  JUL  lo  w^  fho  ™?™i^tf  "ystem  of  discipline,  forced  upon  It  by  the  of  the  dead  OPA  and  the  reimposition  of 

progressmg  since  we  voted  the  members  ^^„  articulate   of   its   citizen-soldiers  of  price  controls,  involving  the  payments  of 

J^'ii*'^      S!""^"  *"    ?k'Tk.      H^f  ^'"^'^  ^^'  "•  '^S""  '°  ^^'^^'^  *°  P'"*^'  subsidies  out  of  money   that   must   be 

and  benefits.    The  general  h^d  his  chief  where  the  world  could  hear  borrowed,     and     keep     dairy     products 

liaison  officer  between  the  War  Depart-  in  Germany  the  Army  sadly  announced  decontrolled-                             ^     »' 

ment  and  the  Capitol  to  compile  the  fig-  that  the  venereal-disease  rate  among  occu-  "*^  """^  "   '^"• 

ures.  and   below    is  a  letter  which  I  re-  Patipn   GIs   had   gone   up   to  261   ca.^s  per  GOOB  HUMOR  ICE  CREAM  Co. 

ceived  from  Mai  Gen  Wilton  B  Persons'  ^-^^  '^^^  P^''  ^^^^    ^  ^**  old-fashioned  Tulsa,  okia..  July  is.  1946. 

ccuea  irom  maj.  oen.  wuion  a.  rersons.  ^^^^^^^  wished  aloud  that  something  could  The  Honorable  Georci:  B   Schwade, 

Wa«  Depabtmknt.  be  done  by  way  of  punishment  to  make  the  New  House  Office  Building, 

Omci  or  THE  Chikt  or  Statt,  soldiers  behave.  Wai/ifnpfon,  D.  C. 

Washington.  DC.  July  15,  1946.  i^    Japan.    Lt.    Gen.    Robert    L.    Elchel-  Dear  Mr.  Schwabi:   OPA  has  been  ellml- 

■oa.  DxwzT  Short  berger.  a  tough  soldier  when  required,  ap-  nated  from  the  national  scene,  ceilings  re- 

House  0/  fi<prcaenfafirei  pealed  to  his  men  to  end  drunkenness,  ma-  moved  now  for  15  days,  and  free  and  open 

Washington.  D.  C.  liciotis  beating  of  Japanese,  housebreaking.  market  prices  have  been  established  which 

Deae  Mm  Shoet:  While  General  Eisenhower  rape,  and  organized  thievery.    "Such  goings  are  diametrically  opposed  to  OPA  predictions. 

was  before  the  House  Committee   on  Mill-  on."  said  Uncle  Bob.  "were  endangering  the  The  Senate  has  voted  to  keep  dairy  prrd- 

tary  AfTalra  in  connection  with  hearings  on  mission  of  the  occupation."  ucts  exempt   from  OPA,  If  and  when   they 

H  R  6817.  ycu  asked  blm  how  the  Army  was  (Private  Leo  Christensen  was  under  sen-  reinstate  OPA.    We  seriously  and  most  sln- 

oomtng  alone  w»tli  its  recrulUug  program.  tence  of  death  for  kUllng  a  Japanese  boy  with  cerely  ask  that  you,  as  Representative  from 
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the  State  of  Oklahoma  vote  to  back  up  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  dairy  products  for 
the  following  sound  and  proven  reasons: 

1.  Milk,  butter,  cheese,  evaporated  milk, 
and  other  dairy  products  are  selling  at  about 
June  30  OPA  :elllng,  plus  subsidy,  in  some 
cases  less. 

2.  In  more  than  10  States  the  Increase  In 
milk  prices  to  offset  subsidies  that  producers 
v.ere  losing  after  July  1  were  ordered  or 
sanctioned   by  State  authorities. 

3.  Opinion  In  dairy  circles  is  that  markets 
will  not  go  substantially  higher  than  present 
market;  in  fact,  the  best  opinion  Is  that  over 
the  next  year  market  prices  will  average 
lower  than  ceilings  plus  subsidies. 

4.  Cash  prices  have  now  taken  the  place  of 
subsidy  money  because  the  farmer  could  not 
be  expected  to  take  lower  Income  since  the 
executive  department  of  the  Government, 
by  veto.  Interfered  with  necessary  returns 
to  producers.  The  elimination  of  subsidies 
Is  now  an  accomplished  fact;  to  reinstate 
subsidy  payments  now  Instead  of  cash  and 
to  roll  back  the  cash  prices  would  be  ex- 
tremely unsettling  and  discouraging  to  pro- 
ducers. 

5.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty  million  dol- 
lars a  year  dairy  subsidy  money  is  being 
saved  taxpayers  and  production  is  being 
stimulated  by  the  confidence  created  by  pay- 
ment of  cash  prices  Instead  of  "courthouse" 
money. 

6.  Black  markets  have  been  eliminated. 
Dairy  products  are  getting  back  Into  legiti- 
mate channels  where  they  will  be  available 
to  all  the  people  and  the  average  cost  to  the 
consumer  on  manufactured  dairy  products 
Is  substantially  less  than  It  was  under  the 
black  markets  prevailing  before  June  30. 

7.  Under  the  Constitution,  Congress,  not 
the  executive  department,  should  determine 
the  wise  course  and  surely  should  insist,  veto 
or  no  veto,  that  black  markets  and  the  bu- 
reaucratic direction  of  what  and  how  con- 
sumers may  purchase  are  not  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Good  Humor  Ice  Cream  Co. 
Harry  B.  Burt,  President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am'  also  in  receipt  of 
the  following  letter  from  Producers 
Dairy.  Inc..  of  Muskogee.  Okla..  not  a 
constituent  of  mine,  but  which  clearly 
shows  that  we  should  keep  dairy  products 
decontrolled: 

Producers  Dairt,  Inc., 
Muskogee.  Okla..  July  16.  1946. 
Representative  George  B.  Schwabe, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Snt:  Some  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
urged  you  to  continue  to  support  the  decon- 
trol of  dairy  products  are  as  follows: 

In  the  Muskogee  market,  the  price  of  milk 
was  Increased  to  the  producer  and  consumer 
to  cover  the  loss  of  subsidy  and  everj-thlng 
is  going  along  nicely. 

We  do  not  anticipate  any  further  in- 
creases. 

Should  dairy  products  be  returned  to  con- 
trol, the  farmer-producer  would  be  discour- 
aged In  his  production  of  milk,  and  the  pro- 
duction would  surely  take  a  drop. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue support  of  decontrol. 
Respectfully. 

C.  R.  Collins, 
Manager,  Producers  Dairy. 

Many  others  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion, marketing,  and  distribution  of  dairy 
products  have  written  me  to  the  same 
effect.  I  do  not  believe  that  their  argu- 
ments can  be  successfully  refuted.  It  Is 
apparent  .o  me  thLt  if  price  controls  are 
reimposed  upon  dairy  products,  it  will 
be  merely  the  result  of  arbitrary  and 
capricious  action  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration leaders,  and  will  result  in 
untold    confusion,    dissatisfaction,    and 


hardship  upon  all  who  deal  with  dairy 
products.  It  Is  likely  to  react  unfavor- 
ably, and  Is  sure  to  have  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  In 
our  Government  and  its  administration. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      « 

Friday,  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  poem  by  Horace  C. 
Carlisle: 

There's  a  statesman  In  the  Congress 

That  Is  worth  his  weight  in  gold, 
One  who  stands  for  sacred  honor. 

And  who  can't  be  bought  or  sold — 
Governments,  he  claims,  like  people. 

Must  take  in  more  than  they  spend— 
"Where're   you   going    to   get    the   money?" 

Must  be  answered,  in  the  end. 

On  appropriation  measures. 

Which  to  him  appear  unwise. 
He  speaks  out  his  opposition. 

As,  repeatedly,  he  cries, 
"Where're    you    going    to   get    the   money?" 

This  he  knows  will  have  to  be 
Borrowed,  and  will,  IX  continued. 

Bankrupt  this  Land  of  the  Free. 

With  the  Government  Indebted 

To  the  people  more  than  they 
And  their  children  and  grandchildren 

Can  pay  taxes  to  repay, 
As  she  keeps  on  plunging  deeper 

Down  In  debt,  we  hear  him  shout, 
"Where're   you   going   to   get   the   money?" 

But  they  cannot  drown  him  out. 

—Horace  C.  CarlUle. 


An  laterpretation  of  China's  Conflict 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "An  Interpretation  of  China's 
Conflict."  written  by  Gunther  Stein  and 
published  in  the  summer  1946  issue  of 
the  Yale  Review. 

Mr.  President.  I  find,  according  to  an 
estimate  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  that  the  article  will  take  a  little 
more  space  in  the  Record  than  the  two 
printed  pages  allowed  under  the  rule, 
and  will  cost  $180.  In  spite  of  this,  :  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AN  INTERPRrrATION  OF  CHINA'S  CONFLICT 

(By  Gunther  Stein) 
"Don't  try  to  judge  the  course  of  events  In 
China  by  the  acts  of  a  few  men  In  the  fore- 


ground of  the  political  aoene  or  by  the 
squabbles,  deals,  and  fights  between  our  fac- 
tions," a  wise,  liberal  banker  and  scholar 
warned  me  when  I  first  went  to  China  a  good 
many  years  ago.  "Those  figureheads  are  not 
China;  nor  are  we  bankers,  businessmen,  and 
intellectuals.  All  of  us  have  less  Influence 
on  developments  than  we  make  ourselves 
believe:  and  the  plain  people,  in  spite  of 
their  Illiteracy,  backwardness,  and  prejudice, 
have  more  than  they  may  think. 

"If  vou  want  to  know  what  Is  really  hap- 
pening and  to  find  out  that  things  are  neither 
as  complicated  nor  as  contradictory  and  mys- 
terious In  China  as  they  may  seem,  study  the 
slowly  changing  lives  and  views  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  country,  of  peasants  and  landlordSf 
merchants,  soldiers,  and  officials. 

"And  take  the  long  view."  he  added. 
"Don't  get  confused  by  day-to-day  events 
that  are  played  up  in  the  press.  Look  for 
the  underlying  long-term  logic  of  develop- 
ments. For  we  are  on  our  tortuous  way  from 
age-old  semlfeudallsm  to  a  new  form  of 
society.  You  cannot  measure  the  pace  of 
this  rnarch  by  weeks  and  months,  but  vou 
will  see  that  we  are  moving  on,  even  at  times 
when  we  seem  to  be  ho:»elessly  stalled  " 

The  warnings  of  the  old  Chinese  banker, 
whom  the  Japanese  killed  a  few  years  later 
in  an  attack  on  a  passenger  plane,  are  as 
valid  now  as  they  proved  to  be  to  me  durli\g 
my  years  In  China.  In  1933,  I  found  the 
people  of  Manchuria  helplessly  yielding  to 
the  Japanese  and  the  people  of  north  and 
central  China  stunned  by  the  continuation 
of  the  5-year-old  civil  war  between  the  Kuo- 
mlntang  and  Communist  camps,  which 
seemed  to  frustrate  all  hope  of  stopping 
Japanese  aggression  and  of  ptuhlng  the  fight 
for  democratic  reforms  against  feudalism  in 
Tillage  and  town.  Yet  even  then  I  found  a 
surprisingly  strong  and  widespread  popular 
will  to  resist  the  enemy  and  to  overcome  all 
handicaps  to  social  reform  and  national 
unity.  On  each  of  my  four  Joume3r8  to  Pel- 
plng,  Shanghai.  Nanking,  and  Canton  during 
the  following  5  years  I  found  a  steady  growth 
of  that  will,  m  spite  of  the  seeming  deteriora- 
tion of  an  over-all  picture  that  appeared  to 
be  dominated  by  the  country's  civil  war  and 
the  continued  failure  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  resist  further  and  further  Japa- 
nese aggression.  During  F  years  of  war  I 
spent  In  beleaguered  Chungking  and  varlotis 
parts  of  Free  China,  on  visits  to  the  front 
lines  and  finally  on  a  5-month  Journey  to 
the  Communist-controlled  areas,  with  the 
first  party  of  correspondents  the  National 
Government  permitted  to  go  there  after  yeara 
of  strict  blockade,  I  witnessed  the  dramatic 
growth  of  that  popular  will  to  free  and  unify 
and  democratize  the  country,  lU  steady  rise 
against  the  persistence  of^the  blind,  stub- 
born forces  of  feudalism  which  were  crippling 
them  in  their  threefold  effort. 

The  confusing  changes  the  newspapers  re- 
port do  not  really  tell  the  whole  story  of 
what  Is  going  on  in  China  during  this  cru- 
cial period.  They  speak  hopefully  one  day 
of  progress  toward  Interparty  agreement* 
on  national  unity  and  democratic  reform  as 
though  a  final  solution  had  been  found  to 
problems  much  deeper  than  the  current  par- 
tisan confilct.  and  gloomily  the  next  day 
about  broken  promises,  renewed  fighting,  and 
fresh  dangers  of  open  civil  war.  as  though 
all  hope  for  Chinese  progress  had  been  lost. 
Yet  underneath  that  vexing  surface  of  the 
Chinese  struggle  are  issues  to  which  the 
newspapers  can  refer  only  in  passing:  Issues 
as  simple  as  they  are  formidable,  and- possi- 
ble for  anyone  to  comprehend  who  under- 
stands the  historical  experiences— different 
as  these  were  from  China's  In  many  ways — 
which  western  nations  went  through  In 
their  struggles  to  free  themselves  from  the 
fetters  of  feudalism  and  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  modern  democracy. 

News  about  the  present  act  m  the  Chlneee 
renaissance  drama  and  current  commaatt 
deal  mainly  with  the  foreground  of  the  vast 
fiUge     It   is  crowded   with  figuree.  group*. 
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•nd  Institutions  wboM  actions  must  se«m 
•nadiroatotlc  ntnce  they  are  presented  wltli 
nirfltttnf  modern  western  labels  like  "Presl- 
tfent"  and  "oppoaltlon  leader."  "Nationalist" 
and  "Communiaf  Parties,  "National  Assem- 
bly"' and  -Consututlon." 

Behind  that  bewildering  foreground  are 
tbe  real  actors  ot  whom  we  bear  little,  tbe 
people  o(  China,  awakened  to  new  political 
-  eonactousness  and  actinty :  tbe  masses  of 
peasants  who  are  neither  so  lethargic  nor  so 
poweriCM  as  might  be  thought;  milll(ms  of 
small  landlords,  merchants,  and  old- 
fashioned  gentry,  of  local  officials  and  army 
officers  who  hare  long  been  the  real  ruUng 
class  of  Cblna  and  react  In  rarlous  ways  to 
tbe  Impending  surrender  of  their  birthrights 
to  «fx:u.l  progress:  millions  of  common  sol-  _ 
dJera  of  dlflerent  political  armies  whose  opln-  " 
Ions  have  come  to  Influence  events  a  good 
dMl:  and  a  thin  upper  stream  of  generals, 
politicians.  Intellectuals,  and  businessmen 
who  have  become  pawns  rather  than  prin- 
cipals of  the  accelerating  struggle  that 
makes  them  loom  too  large  In  the  eyes  of 
the  outside  world. 

A  broad  analysis  of  present  events  In  China 
must  deal  primarily  with  these  main  social 
groups  rather  than  with  tbe  controversial 
figures  In  tbe  foreground.  In  terms  of  reali- 
ties ratbcr  than  In  terms  of  right  and 
vrong.  If  It  Is  to  clarify  tbe  basic  trends 
that  determine  developments  In  Cblna.  It 
Is  certainly  Impossible  for  anyone  to  ob- 
serve all  tbe  ahades  of  social  circumstance 
and  behavior  of  450.000.000  people  whose 
Individualism  la  one  of  their  main  charac- 
tcrlsttcs  and  who  have  bad  no  opportunity 
to  express  their  view.t  by  ballot.  Yet  dec- 
•dse  of  ferment  and  revolution,  followed  by 
9  yean  of  war  with  Japan  which  made  tbe 
people  of  all  strau  go  through  exuaordinary 
poUtleal  experiences  and  impressed  them 
man  deeply  than  anything  in  tbe  recent 
pael.  have  forced  more  and  more  Chinese 
•e  take  tbelr  stand  on  basic  Issues  and  to 
MBfona  to  either  of  the  aialn  types  of  atti- 
tude that  have  emerged. 

l0  ooc-baif  of  tbe  country,  temporary 
rtile  put  before  tbem  tbe  cboloe 
a  new.  invigorating  nationalism  and 
collaboratioa  with  tbe  enemy.  In 
le  vast  territories,  bcblnd  and  be- 
tween tbe  Japaneae  lines,  between  elglity 
and  a  hundred  million  Chinese,  according  to 
my  Informatior,  went  throtigb  an  equally 
new  experience  with  ttoclr  own  typically 
Chinese  Communists,  wbo  mobUlzed  them  In 
tbe  name  of  a  patriotic,  progressive  popular 
front  for  tbe  liberation  at  tbelr  homes  from 
the  enemy  and  for  tbe  Introduction  in  tbe 
liberated  areas  of  a  new  economic  and  po- 
litical system  that  binges  on  cooperation  as 
tbe  quickest  and  most  effective  departure 
from  feudal  stagnation  and  hopelessness. 
To  their  erperlence  with  Japanese  rule  and 
not  Infrequent  Chinese  coUaboratlonism  and 
vtth  tbeir  dynamic.  Communist-sponsored 
antiUiesls  was  added  that  of  armed  civil  strife 
under  the  enemy's  eyes,  that  grim,  twofold 
struggle  between  Chinese  factions  in  which 
tbe  new  popular -front  movement  clashed,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  conservative  forces  und^ 
tbe  Kuomlntang  Government  In  Chungking 
"and.  on  the  other,  with  large  collaborationist 
forces  under  Japanese-appointed  puppets. 

In  the  othe.-  half  d  tbe  country.  In  most 
of  the  Free  Cblna  of  tbe  war  period,  the 
people  came  for  tbe  first  time  into  close  con- 
tact with  tbe  central  government  and  Its 
ruling  Kuomlntang  (Nationalist  Party)  when 
the  autborltles  under  Chiang  Kai-shek,  fiee- 
tng  from  the  YaagtM  regions  invaded  vast 
provinces  which  they  had  previously  been 
unable  to  wrest  from  the  grip,  of  local  war- 
lord and  gentry  cliques.  And  tbe  people  in 
tbe  rear,  at  first  full  of  hope  for  a  new  deal, 
witnessed  under  tbe  bombs  of  the  enemy  and 
In  the  grip  of  a  steadUy  grow.ng  economic 
crisis  the  sad  spectacle  of  consUnt  haggling, 
compromise,  and  struggle  between  their  new 
and  old  rulers  and  of  mcrcaslng  conflict  be- 


tween the  progressive  and  reactionary  forces 
Within  the  centrai  government  cam:-  Itself. 

The  peacauts  have  to  be  ranked  first  among 
the  various  social  groups  that  were  deeply 
affected  by  those  varied  and  intense  expe- 
riences. Almost  everywhere  in  China.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  majority  of  the  peas- 
ants, who  constitute  more  than  four-flfths 
of  the  total  population,  were  better  prepared 
for  quick  and  Intelligent  reaction  to  the  new 
circumstances  than  had  been  expected. 
Wherever  I  went  In  China  during  the  war 
years,  this  was  borne  out  by  observations 
I  gathered  from  resident  foreign  mlsslonaile.s 
and  physicians  and  from  Chinese  ofiBclals;  but 
even  more  by  the  actions  of  the  peasants. 
For.  in  spite  of  their  age-old  state  of  feudal 
bondage,  backwardness,  and  illiteracy,  they 
had  long  been  making  steady  progress  In 
their  social  consclousnesa,  remembering  their 
latent  political  strength  which  during  every 
period  of  change  In  China's  long  history  had 
made  them  the  real  fcuntalnhrad  of  power. 

As  always  In  historical  situations  that  of- 
fered a  positive  challenge  to  them,  a  majority 
of  the  peasants  in  the  north  reacted  favor- 
ably and  wltlv^a  spontaneous  creative  force 
that  surprised" many  "Old  China  hands"  to 
the  stimulus  of  the  Communist-sponsored 
popular-front  movement.  On  this  Impres- 
sion I  came  to  agree  with  other  for.ign  corre- 
spondents suqh  as  those  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Herald  Trlbime; 
with  such  American  pilot,?  shot  down  over 
Communist-controlled  areas  who  got  ac- 
quainted with  '  conditions  on  their  long 
marches  to  the  Kuomlntang  rear,  as  Lt.  Curtis 
Bush;  with  Raymond  P.  Ludden  and  John  S. 
Service,  observers  of  the  State  Department, 
and  with  Col.  David  D.  Barrett  and  Major 
Ca.sberg.  military  members  of  the  United 
States  Army  Obwr^er  Section.  The  people  In 
that  area  seemed  to  identify  themselves  com- 
pletely with  tbe  guerrilla  war  against  the 
Japanese  and  to  make  the  fight*  tbelr  own. 
They  participated  enthusiastically  In  Its  ef- 
fort at  a  thorough  reform  of  the  social  order 
which  equally  became  In  substance  tbelr  own 
achievement. 

Q-.i  the  other  band,  ss  always  In  histori- 
cal situations  that  challenged  them  In  a 
negative  way,  the  Ire  of  large  masses  of  peas- 
anu  in  the  rear  of  Pree  Cblna  was  aroused 
by  the  fumbllngs  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. Its  failure  to  curb  the  local  forces  of 
feudal  suppression  and  the  Inefficiency  and 
corruption  of  many  of  Its  recruiting  and 
taxation  agents  that  marked  the  first  con- 
tact of  the  people  of  those  sections  with 
the  Nationalist  regime  and  Its  ruling  party, 
the  Kuomlntang.  A  majority  of  the  peas- 
ants, as  was  admitted  to  me  by  the  liberal 
Dr.  Sun  Fo.  expressed  their  growing  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  local  vested  Interests  and 
the  new  contenders  for  power  In  the  tradi- 
tional way,  by  passive  resistance  and  stub- 
born failure  to  respond  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
moral  exhortations  for  more  obedience.  But, 
as  so  often  during  past  periods  of  especially 
hard-felt  misrule,  a  good  number  of  In- 
dlvldtial  villages  and  counties  reacted  In  a 
more  aggressive  manner,  refusing  the  pay- 
ment of  rents  to  tbeir  landlords  (usually  60 
or  70  percent  of  the  tenants'  harvests) ;  evad- 
ing and  even  openly  refusing  the  payment  of 
unjust  taxes;  sabotaging  the  recruiting'  ef- 
forts of  a  frequently  corrupt  local  gentry 
on  behalf  of  the  National  army;  and  In  sev- 
eral cases  even  rising  In  armed  riots  against 
the  Injustices  w^*^lch  their  loud  complaints 
and  the  frequent  promises  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  did  nothing  to  remedy 

In  both  pcdltlcal  camps,  postwar  devel- 
opments strengthened  the  reactions  of  the 
peasants  to  tbelr  wartime  experiences.  Those 
In  the  Communist-controlled  regions  began 
to  reap  the  first  fruits  of  their  new  "coopera- 
tive" enterprise  In  agriculture  and  small- 
scale  manufacture  and  of  primitive  yet  ef- 
fective administrative  reform  under  their 
so-called  "New  Democracy,"  at  a  time  when 


the  rising  tides  of  inflation  and  administra- 
tive disintegration  wrought  havoc  In  what 
had  been  Free  China  and  the  areas  the  cen- 
tral government  took  over  from  the  Japa- 
nese after  their  defeat. 

The  peasants  In  the  Kuomlntang-dcml- 
nated  areas— and  In  Manchuria  which  had 
been  scaled  ofl  from  China  for  14  years — 
began  to  hear  more  than  they  had  before 
about  the  agricultural  and  administrative 
reforms  that  had  taken  place  to  the  north. 
The  newly  legalized  Democratic  League,  a 
group  of  middle-of-the-road  parties  of  In- 
tellectuals with  old  sympathies  for  the 
peasants,  made  use  of  what  freedom  of  speech 
the  National  Government  had  to  grant  the 
people  under  General  Marshall's  pressure  for 
democratic  reforms  and,  together  with  non- 
party opposition  groups,  helped  the  peasants 
rxpress  their  reform  demands  on  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  regime,  explained  to  them  the 
half  way  promises  he  was  Induced  to  mi.ke, 
and  finally  aided  the  peasants  In  expressing 
popular  protests  against  tbe  incessant  delays 
In  their  fulfillment. 

The  political  stand  of  tbe  peasantry  can 
therefore  be  summarized  as  follows.  In  the 
Communist-controlled  regions,  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  peasants  seemed  to  me  and 
other  foreign  observers  somewhat  better  off 
than  elsewhere,  satisfied  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  reforms  that  have  been 
started,  and  hopeful  of  achieving  their  final 
goals  of  greater  agricultural  and  handicraft 
productivity  in  a  system  that  gives  full 
scope  to  private  prcperty,  and  of  further 
progress  toward  self-government.  In  the 
Kuomintang-controlled  areas  none  of  tbe 
pca.sants  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
existing  systems  of  land  tenure  and  admin- 
istration. A  large  part  of  them,  continuing 
their  sullen  noncooperatlon  with  the  gov- 
ernment, may  still  not  be  ready  for  political 
action,  but  tbe  numbers  of  these  who  are 
getting  politically  articulate  and  active  are 
continuously  Increasing  and  have  In  fact 
contributed  largely  to  tbe  Increasing  pressure 
for  thorough -going  refcmns  which  are  being 
brought  to  hear  on  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Second  tn  Importance  In  the  social  picture 
of  Cblna  are  the  powerful  old-style  village 
and  small-town  gentry,  numbering  m^re 
than  a  million  families.  Many  of  them  sre 
at  the  Bume  time  the  unehallengeflble  land- 
lords and  money  lenders  of  their  villages  and 
towns,  their  only  merchants  who  sell  the 
farmers'  products  and  provide  their  needs 
of  city-made  commodities  rt  prices  largely 
determined  by  themselves,  their  magis- 
trates and  their  dispensers  of  law  and  of 
Conf  uclanlst  or  Kuomintang-neo-Confucian- 
1st  Ideology. 

The  same  wartime  experiences  that  af- 
fected the  peasantry  have  had  strong  Influ- 
ence on  the  attitudes  of  the  lower  gentry 
class  In  which  sleepy.  Indifferent  tradition- 
alists used  to  predominate  while  reckless 
usurers  and  oppressors  were  probably  not 
much  more  prevalent  than  comparatively 
well-meaning  men  who  realized  both  the 
Inequity  and  the  Inefficiency  of  a  stagnant 
feudal  system  but  who  have  been  too  un- 
educated In  modern  wa:o  and  too  much 
dependent  upon  reactionaries  In  the  leader- 
ship of  their  guilds  and  cliques  and  secret 
societies  to  formulate  and  advocate  their 
vague  reform  Ideas. 

It  Is  probably  one  of  the  most  Important 
achievements  of  the  Conununist-sponsored 
New  Democracy  to  have  won  over  what  seems 
to  be  a  large  percentage  of  the  better  as  well 
as  the  Indifferent  types  of  gentry  in  the  areas 
under  their  control  Their  land-conflscation 
policies  of  the  civil-war  decade  prior  to 
the  war  with  Japan  were  replaced  by  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  land  rents  to  a  flat  40  per- 
cent of  the  tenants'  crops.  The  resultant 
losses  to  the  landlords  were  lessened  and 
eventually  overcompensated  by  considerable 
tax  reductions  In  consequence  of  adminis- 
trative reforms,  by  tbe  increase  of  agricul- 
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tural  productivity,  and  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  new  profit-making  enterprise  of 
landlords  in  small-scale  manufacture.  The 
previous  discrimination  against  any  mem- 
bers of  the  gentry  was  ended  by  law  and  the 
new  mutual  confidence  between  the  gentry, 
the  peasants,  and  the  Communists  that 
arose  during  the  war  from  their  respective 
fighting  records  In  a  common  guerrilla  war 
against  the  Japanese  led  naturally  to  their 
collaboration  in  economic  and  political  mat- 
ters. In  this  way,  many  small  landlords, 
merchants,  and  money  lenders,  who  had  al- 
ways been  fretting  under  the  comparative 
poverty  of  their  "privileged"  exister.ce  in  a 
stagnant  feudal  society,  came  to  realise  that 
the  reforms  sponsored  by  the  Communists 
were  to  their  own  advantage  and  gave  them 
new  scope  both  for  greater  prosperity  and 
for  active  participation  In  the  self-govern- 
ment of  their  communities,  and  in  their  gen- 
eral progress. 

In  Kuomintang-controlled  China,  by  con- 
trast, the  central  government  suffered  one  of 
Its  mos'  noteworthy  failures  when  Its  poll- 
cies  drove  a  good  part  of  corresponding  gen- 
try groups  into  the  arms  of  the  growing  po- 
litical opposition.  Doubly  bled  by  the  old 
local  Interests  and  the  new.  national  con- 
tenders for  power  who  were  both  taking  for 
granted  the  inn  te  conservatism  and  loyalty 
of  the  small  gentry,  landlords,  merchants,  and 
money  lenders  suffered  almost  as  much  as  the 
peasants  from  corruption  and  inefficiency  on 
the  upper  levels  of  the  admlnUtration.  They 
were  refused  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  political 
units  above  the  village,  town,  or  county  and 
their  political  attitude  came  to  conform 
more  and  more  to  that  of  the  dejected  and 
often  hostile  peasantry.  They,  too,  began  to 
realize  the  hopelessness  of  their  situation  and 
began  to  demand  democratic  reform  from 
the  bottom  up,  as  in  the  North,  reform 
wh  -h  would  break  the  feudal  stalemate  of 
village  and  small-town  society,  stimulate  new 
Individual  and  cooperative  enterprise  and 
thiu  raise  the  productivity  of  farms  and 
small-scale  manfacture.  The  recent  sctlvl- 
ties  of  U»e  Democratic  League  and  Its  nu- 
merous nonparty  sympathizers  have  done 
much  to  consolidate  atid  articulate  the  op- 
position reform  movement  among  the  small 
gentry  and  gradually  to  spread  It  among  the 
more  enlightened  and  the  most  conscloiuly 
antl-Kuomlntang-lndlned  In  tbe  middle  and 
upiier  gentry  of  various  provinces. 

In  Manchuria,  where  old  semlautonomous. 
antl-Kuomlntang  tendencies  and  a  good 
deal  of  wartime  collaboration,  with  the  Jap- 
anese gave  the  gentry  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent political  complexion,  the  national 
government  can  rely  even  less  on  the  gentry 
than  elsewhere.  The  Communists,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  seem  to  have  a  fair  chance 
of  drawing  part  of  the  Manchurian  gentry 
Into  the  popular-front  movement  they  are 
now  promoting  In  those  provinces. 

The  millions  of  soldiers  that  are  still 
swarming  all  over  China  have  also  become  a 
greater  factor  on  China's  political  scene  than 
they  have  ever  been;  this  time  not  mainly 
as  fighting  forces  but  as  citizens  who  have 
had  an  unusual  measure  of  political  educa- 
tion and  of  experience  during  the  war. 

The  Communist-led  troops  and  the  major- 
ity of  officers  up  to  major  are  peasants  who 
volunteered  in  the  regular  armies  In  the 
process  of  helping  them  liberate  their  vil- 
lages from  the  Japanese.  They  are  deeply  In- 
doctrinated with  the  reform  Ideas  of  the 
new  democrr.cy.  have  taken  an  active  part 
In  putting  them  into  effect,  and  regard  them- 
selves as  the  pioneers  of  a  new  China  in  which 
the  cooperative  rather  than  an  orthodox 
Communist  system  seems  to  them  both  pos- 
sible and  desirable. 

It  was  evidently  that  missionary  zeal  of  the 
Communist-controlled  rank  and  file  (praised 
by  some  United  States  Army  officers  during 
their  wartime  observation  work  behind  the 
Japanese  lines)  which  promoted  their  un- 
usual military  efficiency  during  recent  battles 
and  skirmishes  with  Kuomlntang  soldiers. 


The  Nationalist  troops,  however,  seem,  ac- 
cording to  information  I  gathered,  to  be  In  a 
constant  conflict  between  the  obedience  to 
their  officers  In  which  they  have  been  trained 
and  a  marked  aversion  to  fighting  for  a  cause 
that  means  little  if  anything  to  most  of  them. 
They,  too.  are  peasants,  but  they  got  Into  the 
army  by  way  of  a  system  of  conscription  so 
cruel,  corrupt,  and  wasteful  of  human  lives 
that  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stllwell.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  Allied  chief  of  staff.  Insisted  for  years 
on  a  drastic  change.  They  are  almost  exclu- 
sively the  sons  of  tbe  poorest  peasant  fam- 
ilies, while  the  sons  of  the  gentry,  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  the  well-to-do  and  Influ- 
ential In  general,  remained  virtually  exempt 
from  conscription. 

Prom  the  time  when  the  fresh  recruits  were 
marched  to  distant  training  camps,  losing  a 
large  percentage  of  their  comrades  from  star- 
vation and  disease  at  the  roadside,  to  the  time 
when  they  languished  for  months  or  years  In 
maladmliiistered  camps  near  the  front  lines, 
or  when  they  were  thrown  into  battle  un- 
prepared, undernourished,  and  uncared  for, 
the  Kuomlntang  rank  and  file  watched  the 
cynical  attitudes  toward  their  fate  on  the 
part  of  superiors,  who  sold  part  of  the  sol- 
diers' meager  rations  In  the  black  markets, 
and  often  traded  openly  with  the  enemy- 
facts  mentioned  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  In  sev- 
eral speeches.  They  criticized  bitterly  among 
themselves  the  Government  which  failed  to 
tax  the  well-to-do  and  to  confiscate  vast 
hoardings  of  food  and  cloth  and  medicines 
that  might  have  provided  them  with  their 
most  elementary  needs.  The  peasants  they 
spoke  to  around  their  garrisons,  on  their 
marches,  and  along  the  front  lines  told  the 
same  stories  of  one-sided  taxation  of  the 
helpless  poor  and  of  th^  helplessness  and 
corruption  of  a  fumbling  administration. 

It  was  on  account  of  all  this  that  the 
propaganda  of  the  Commimlsts  against  civil 
war  and  for  nation-wide  social  reform  fell  on 
fertile  soil  wherever  Natlpnalist  soldiers,  be- 
fore and  after  the  defeat  of  Japan,  met  Com- 
munist-led units  In  combat.  Many  of  them 
went  over,  following  the  poignant  slogan. 
"Chinese  must  not  fight  Chinese."  Those 
among  the  younger  ofBcers  who.  after  bitter 
experiences,  were  tn  sympathy  with  their 
troops  or  who  found  It  impossible  to  resist 
their  demands,  often  led  them  in  surrender. 
There  was  even  a  case,  a  few  months  ago. 
admitted  by  Chungking.  In  which  two  entire 
armies  In  North  Chins,  led  by  some  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  best  and  most  trtisted  generals 
who  favored  a  popular  front  for  national 
unity  and  democratic  progress.  Joined  the 
Communists  In  full  force,  reformed  their 
troops  along  the  "neo-democratlc"  line  of 
their  former  adversaries,  and  became  active 
on  the  Communist  side  In  spreading  Its  prop- 
aganda among  Nationalist  units  against  the 
prolongation  of  civil  strife. 

The  morale  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  armies, 
which  always  suffered  from  lack  of  effective 
political  education,  has  thiis  been  deteriorat- 
ing further  since  the  defeat  of  Japan.  Ac- 
cording to  Information  I  have  received  from 
returning  observers,  there  have  been  recent 
Instances  in  Manchuria  and  elsewhere  In 
which  even  crack  Nationalist  units,  Amer- 
ican-trained and  American-equipped  and 
especially  well  fed.  could  not  be  used  against 
the  Communists  because  large  parts  of  the 
rank  and  file  and  some  of  the  younger  of- 
ficers were  unwilling  to  fight  their  com- 
patriots whose  reformist  efforts  for  the  peas- 
antry they  have  come  to  envy. 

This  factor,  even  more  than  the  growing 
civilian  opposition  to  the  right-wing  regime 
of  the  Kuomlntang,  contributed  largely  to 
the  promises  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  recently 
made  for  freedom  of  speech,  democratic  re- 
form and  cooperation  with  the  Communist 
Party,  the  Democratic  League  and  the  non- 
party opposition  m  the  Interparty  negotia- 
tions In  which  General  MarshaU  acted  as 
mediator. 

Considerable  changes  of  political  attitude 
have  also  taken  place  In  the  upper  straU  of 


Chinese  society.  Here,  too,  experiences  dur- 
ing and  after  the  war  have  caused  a  gradual 
shrinkage  of  that  drifting,  indifferent  ma- 
jority which  had  long  t>een  as  characteristic 
of  them  as  it  used  to  be  of  the  lower  strata. 
But  the  activation  of  political  attitudes  en 
the  upper  levels  of  the  social  scale  seems  to 
be  to  a  smaller  extent  In  the  direction  of 
llt>erallsm  and  reform.  In  tbe  main,  it  takes 
the  contrary  course  of  preparing  for  a  desper- 
ate defense  of  threatened  veeted  Interests 
against  the  rising  tide  of  radical  reform  de- 
mands and  of  sabotaging  the  talfwav  con- 
cessions Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  has 
been  forced  to  make  to  the  opposition. 

It  Is  a  heterogeneous  camp  which  the  right- 
wing  elements  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  party, 
government,  and  army  are  trying  to  bring  to- 
gether In  a  supreme  effort  at  staving  off  the 
Imminent  changes  In  China's  social  and  po- 
litical structure  and  to  promote  the  armed 
fight  against  the  Communists,  without  whose 
armed  forces  and  territorial  holdings  the 
vast  opposition  camp  all  over  the  country 
wou'.d  lose  much  of  Its  aggressive  power. 

The  nation-wide  organizations  that  are  try- 
ing to  mobilize  and  consolidate  the  various 
groups  of  resistance  against  reform  and  Inter- 
party cooperation  are  in  themselves  a  strange 
alliance.  One  of  these  groups  Is  the  trinity 
of  separate  but  recently  more  closely  coop- 
erating secret  police  organizations  of  the 
Kuomlntang  government,  army,  and  party 
headquarters  reinforced  by  the  Fascist  Blue 
Shirts  and  Tbe  Three  People's  Principles 
Youth  Corps.  They  are  more  or  less  built 
up  along  the  lines  of  twentieth-century  to- 
talitarianism, having  had  the  benefit  of  Ger- 
man advisers,  and  are  omnipresent  In  towns 
and  cities,  in  the  armies  and  administrations. 
In  the  schools  and  universities,  in  newspaper 
and  other  larger  business  enterprises.  The 
other  group  consists  of  the  loosely  connected 
secret  societies,  atavistic  survivals  of  ancient 
China,  which  have  their  well -disguised,  pow- 
erful members  smong  the  trsditlonal  mer- 
chants' guilds  and  gentry  sssoclatlons  tn 
small  towns  and  vUlages.  among  the  bandits 
along  the  hl«hwsys.  the  pirates  slong  ths 
coast,  tbe  hlK-tlme  gangsters  of  the  large 
cities,  the  officials  of  local  and  provincial  ad- 
ministrations— and  even  among  the  surviv- 
ing groups  of  former  "puppet"  collaborstlon- 
isu  which  sre  part  of  the  larfe  and  danger- 
ous Japanass  underground  In  China. 

Both  groups  embrsce  sincere  yet  backward- 
looking  Idealists  who  are.  like  their  prede- 
cessors In  earlier  periods  of  Chinese  history, 
animated  by  a  deep  hatred  of  change,  of 
everything  that  Is  directed  agalnft  feudal 
Chinese  traditions,  and  of  any  kind  of  foreign 
Infiuence;  frightened  officeholders  whom  na- 
tion-wide reforms  might  sweep  away,  to- 
gether with  the  total lUrlan  and  feudal  in- 
stitutions to  which  they  owe  their  positions: 
political  opportunists,  mercenaries  and  out- 
right criminal  elements,  like  the  flourishing 
gangsters  of  Shanghai  whose  mighty  under- 
world organizations,  before  the  war.  enabled 
their  notorious  leaders  to  amass  wealth,  wield 
great  political  Influence  and  even  acquire  the 
prestige  of  high  positions  In  society. 

The  political  forces  which  those  secret  or- 
ganizations are  now  trying  to  weld  together, 
with  some  apparent  success,  are  the  most 
conservative  and  least  enlightened  elements 
of  all  strata  above  the  peasantry.  Among 
them  are  the  village  and  small-town  gentry 
and  the  comparatively  few  large  landowners 
with  their  powerful  connections  In  the  party, 
army,  and  government  organizations  of  the 
Kuomlntang:  and.  those  of  the  surviving 
war-lord  cliques  with  their  semlautonomous 
provincial  armies,  who  may  now  be  less 
afraid  of  the  National  Government— their 
rival  of  the  last  two  decades — than  they  are 
of  the  popular  opposition  that  baa  grown 
up  both  against  the  war  lords  and  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  struggle  for  allies  seems  to  be  furthest 
from  a  decision  in  the  thin  stratimi  of  "big 
business"  where  the  modem  bankets,  tndaa> 
trlalisis.  and  traders  of  tbe  large  dt 
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who  are  bf  no  meana  d«Told  of  Boclal  con- 
•rlousnfsn  or  of  the  realization  that  China 
must  b«  lifted  out  of  her  age-old  rut— are 
once  more  faced  with  a  difficult  choice,  as 
they  were  during  the  days  when  the  na- 
tional revolufftn  waa  at  lu  height  In  1927. 
In  that  fateful  year,  which  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war.  the  armed  forcea  of 
a  new  China,  standing  at  the  gates  of 
Shani;hat.  were  about  to  split  into  two  camps: 
the  reform  elements  under  Communist  guid- 
ance, much  too  radical  for  the  large  business 
Interests  to  befriend,  and  the  conservative 
elemenu  under  the  leadership  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  too  feudal  In  their  thinking  and 
too  authoritarian  In  their  approach  to  the 
problem^  of  rejuvenating  China  to  be  the 
ideal  collaborators  of  modern  buslneas. 

In  1927  the  business  Interests  chose  Chi- 
ang Kai-shek  and  thus  made  him  the  ruler 
_Df  a  large  part  of  China.  Today  many  of 
them  still  seem  undecided  where  to  throw 
their  support  In  case  the  compromise  solu- 
tion they  favor  cannot  be  brought  about. 
ClrcumsUnces  have  changed.  The  left  wing 
Is  much  less  radical  than  It  was  In  1927, 
and  Its  popular  front  policies  have  bad  sur- 
prising success  In  fostering  basic  agricul- 
tural and  handicraft  production;  a  factor 
which  would  seem  to  promise  well  for  the 
development  of  modern  Industry  and  trade 
after  their  suffertngs  In  the  past  from  the 
hopeln*  stagnation  at  the  grassroots  of  Chl- 
n«e  economy.  The  performance  of  the 
right-wing  Kuomlntnng  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  haa  been  almost  as  disappoint- 
ing to  big  business  as  It  was  to  the  people: 
and  Chiang  Kai-sheks  tendency  towards 
state  control  of  key  Industries,  transporta- 
tion, and  shipping  Is  now  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  It  was  before  the  war.  If  one 
may  Judge  from, his  bock.  Chinas  Destiny 

But  modem  big  business,  today.  Is  In  a 
weaker  position  than  It  ever  was  In  Its  short 
history,  on  account  of  Japanese  depreda- 
tions m  the  big  cities.  It  Is  In  need  of  large 
loans  and  much  povernment  help.  The  pres- 
ent regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  would  be 
willing  to  help  without  demanding  that  the 
notorlou.'<ly  low  level  of  prewar  Industrial 
wages  be  raised  and  manifold  measures  of 
•octal  security  be  Introduced.  If  necessary  at 
the  expense  of  profits,  while  a  popular  front 
government  such  as  the  Communist  Party, 
the  Democratic  League,  and  the  reformist 
nonparty  elements  propose  to  set  up  to- 
gether with  Kuomlntang  liberals,  would  no 
doubt  make  any  assistance  to  big  business 
conditional  on  the  fulfilment  of  such  de- 
mands. 

In  intellectual  circles,  the  rising  poptUar 
opposition  to  the  right-wing  Kuomlntarg 
regime  and  the  Increasing  defensive  activl- 
tlM  of  the  vested  Interests  are  acting  like 
■  magnets  on  all  thete  who  had  not  previous- 
ly taken  a  firm  stand  In  one  camp  or  another. 
But.  like  the  men  of  big  business,  many  In- 
tellectuals find  the  choice  difficult.  On  the 
one  side,  they  would  have  to  put  up  with  the 
rigidly  traditional  sund  of  the  Right  which 
flUagB  to  retroffresslve  Confu<rtanlsfh.  has 
Bade  ChUng  Kai-shek's  ultra-conservative 
and  antlwestern  Chinas  Deetlny  Its  bible, 
and  remains  inclined  to  a  regimentation  of 
thought  toward  which  even  traditional  Chi- 
nese scholars  have  long  felt  strong  aversion. 
On  the  other  side,  they  see  the  predoml- 
Bantly  anttfeudal  orientation  of  the  Com- 
MOntst  and  democratic  left  express  Itself  in 
•  growing  autagunism  toward  everytbint; 
that  Confuclanist  and  Chiang  Kai-sheks 
neo-Confucianlst  precepts  stand  for  In  the 
life  of  the  state  and  the  family.  In  educa- 
tion, literature,  and  art.  That  Is.  they  fear 
Mforma  so  thorough  and  so  identified  in 
their  minds  with  "western"  thought  that 
many  superficially  modern  Chinese  intellec- 
tuals besiute  to  give  them  support. 

It  Is.  Indeed,  difficult  for  most  Chinese,  as  It 
to  for  outsiders  who  are  aware  of  the  massive 
forces  at  work  In  China  today,  to  l>elieve  in 
ths  easy  way  out  of  a  compromise  solutioa 


to  the  elementary  Issues  that  are  at  stake. 
The  two  sides  in  the  present  conflict,  which 
far  transcends  the  comparatively  narrow  con- 
fines  of   the   Kuomlntang   and    Communist 
camps  and  the  pronouncements  on  policy  of 
their  respective  leaders,  cannot  possibly  be 
expected  to  live  and  work  peacefully  side  by 
side  in  such  a  way  as  do  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans    In    the   United   SUtes.     Their 
Ideas  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  neither  can 
be  adapted  to  the  other  by  quick  compromise, 
although   both   may   further   modify   them- 
selves in   some  degree,  as   they   have   been 
modifying     themselves     continuously     since 
they  began  to  oppose  one  another  under  dif- 
ferent   labels   almost   a   hundred   years   ago. 
The  fight  win  go  on  until  one  side  has  won. 
and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  forces  of  the 
distant  past  will  eventually  suffer  defeat,  as 
they  have  done  in  every  country  of  the  west. 
This  does  not  mean  that  open  civil  war  la 
IneviUble,  that  Chinese  and  American  efforts 
at  perpetuating  the  armistice  General  Mar- 
shall achieved  early  this  year  are  useless,  or 
that  the  opposition  s  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  creating  a  coalition  government  from  the 
various  party  and  nonparty  groups  needs  no 
American  help  because  It  U  Utopian.    On  the 
contrary.  China  as  a  nation  and  the  world 
as  a  whole  have  every  reason  to  try  to  pre- 
vent  prolonged   civil   war  with   lU   possible 
International  complications,  to  try  to  halt  re- 
newed   fighting    whenever    and    wherever    It 
occurs,  and  to  try  to  remove  the  ground  on 
which  the  conflict  must  eventually  be  fought 
out   to   Its  final  decision  as  far   as  possible 
from  the  battlefield. 

Foreign  Intervention,  however,  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  Instead  of  bringing  about  a 
quicker  and  less  plalnful  solution,  would 
only  complicate  the  conflict,  drag  It  out.  dis- 
tort the  Issues,  and  make  the  final  decision 
different  from  what  the  people  of  China  want 
It  to  be— a  Chinese  decision.  But  we  must 
not  forget  when  we  look  at  China  and  try  to 
determine  cur  own  decisions  on  policy  toward 
China,  which  must  affect  the  course  of  the 
conflict  In  one  way  or  another,  that  It  was 
victory  In  their  own  struggles  with  a  feudal 
past  which  enabled  first  England  and  France 
and  then  the  United  States  to  create  the  hope 
of  a  democratic  world. 


Low  Compensation  of  American  Dairy 
Farmers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WtSCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  20  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5  \  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
mornings  ls.sue  of  the  Washington  Post 
carries  a  very  Illuminating  and  thought- 
provoking  advertisement.  Jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries. 
Inc..  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Cooperative 
MMk  Producers  Federation. 

This  advertisement  shows  that  the 
American  dairy  farmer,  for  all  his  skill. 
for  all  his  back-breaking  work  7  days  a 
week,  for  all  his  difficulties  In  securing 
labor  and  machinery,  gets  on  the  average 
the  low  compensation  of  less  than  53 
cents  an  hour. 

This  conflrmj;  the  point  which  I  have 
repeatedly  made — most  recently  in  a 
Senate  address  on  July  18 — namely,  that 
the  prices  which  the  American  people 
are  paying  now  for  dairy  products  rep- 


resent a  minimum  fair  return  to  the 
dairy  farmer.  These  dairy  prices  have 
risen  only  by  amounts  about  equal  to 
the  Government  dairy  subsidies,  which 
cost  the  taxpayer  $500,000,000  a  year, 
and  which  ended  with  the  expiration  of 
OPA  on  June  30  last. 

For  anyone  to  talk  looselely  of  the 
American  dairy  farmer  as  if  the  farmer 
were  a  gouger  or  chiseler  simply  because 
he  Is  getting  6  or  7  cents  for  a  quart  of 
milk,  for  example,  Is  outrageous  and 
absurd.  It  is  equally  unjustified  to  pro- 
mote a  buyer's  strike  against  the  natural 
products  of  a  farmer  who  is  receiving  a 
mere  53  cents  an  hour,  and  asking  only 
for  his  cost  of  production  plus  a  reason- 
able profit.  If  the  farmers  of  America 
ever  catch  the  strike  fever,  the  collec- 
tivists  who  have  been  smearing  and  hurt- 
ing agriculture  will  not  know  what  hit 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  advertisement  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
At  Today's  Pmirra  the  Dmuy  Fakmcr  Makes 
Less  Than  53  Cents  an  Houk 
How  much  do  you  make?  You  make  double 
and  triple  this  amount,  if  you  are  a  skilled 
laborer. 

Even  if  you  are  an  unskilled  laborer,  you 
make  mere  than  a  skilled  dairy  farmer. 
The  dairy  farmer  is  a  highly  skilled  worker. 
He  owns  his  own  tools  and  equipment.  He 
has  Invested  In  cattle,  in  fields,  in  barns,  in 
high-priced  feeds.  This  investment  is  one 
continual  risk. 

Still  an  efficient  Minnesota  dairy  farmer 
makes  less  than  53  cents  an  hour.  This 
figure  Is  not  guesswork. 

Fifty-three  cents  an  hour  includes  the  full 
value  of  his  milk,  whether  It  Is  sold  as  whole 
milk,  made  Into  Ice  cream  and  cheese,  or 
separated  and  sold  as  butterfat  and  skim 
milk. 

Do  you  know  today  s  price  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts In  legitimate  sales — not  In  the  black 
market — Is  higher  chiefly  because  the  Gov- 
ernment formerly  paid  part  of  your  bill  In 
subsidies,  and  you  paid  the  subsidy  In  taxes 
to  make  up  the  farmer's  cost  of  production? 
This  subsidy  cost  you  In  taxes  more  than 
11.500,000.000  In  1  year. 

Do  you  know  It  cost  the  taxpayers  another 
1150.000,000  to  administer  the  OPA,  which 
maintained  these  artlflcal  celling  prices  en 
dairy  foods? 

Do  you  know  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
is  higher  Just  Ifke  everything  else  today? 
Feed,  the  important  raw  product,  has  sky- 
rocketed? 

Do, you  know  the  dairy  farmer  must  work 
7  days  a  week?  He  does  not  get  time  and  a 
half  for  dawn-to- dusk  labor.  He  does  not 
get  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays, 
or  vacation  with  pay.  And  he  is  not  re- 
stricted on  his  output  per  hour. 

Yet  he  must  be  well  above  the  State  average 
to  net  himself  52 ',3  cents  an  hour! 

The  dairy  farmer  need  not  apologize  for 
prices  on  the  food  be  produces. 

His  investment.  ri£k,  and  toil  deserve  a 
return  that  is  fair.  At  todays  prices,  he  Is 
making  less  than  53  cents  an  hour.  How 
much  do  you  make? 

WOtJLO  Ton  SWAP  JOBS  WTTH  HIM? 

Who  says  S3  cents?  Read  this  and  know 
the  facts: 

Fifty-three  cents  an  hour  is  not  based  on 
the  experience  of  one  isolated  farmer. 

It  is  based  on  two  official  reports  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  division  of  agrlcul- 
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tural  economics  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  These  are  known  as 
mimeographed  report  No.  158.  Just  published, 
and  mimeographed  report  No.  150. 

These  reports  are  not  guesswork.  They 
cover  201  dairy  farms  in  14  counties  of  south- 
eastern Mlnne  ota — an  Intensive  dairy  sec- 
tion where  efBclency  Is  far  above  that  of  Min- 
nesota's average.  Dairy  cow  on  these  farms 
each  produce  257  more  pounds  of  milk  and 
9  pounds  more  butterfat  yearly  than  the 
State  average  And  Minnesota's  average  pro- 
duction Is  above  the  n.itional  average.  Even 
at  that,  each  cow  produces  only  fifty-five 
one-hundredths  pound  of  butterfat  In  1  day — 
much  less  than  1  pound  of  butter  for  two 
mllkings. 

Written  records  were  kept  every  day  on 
these  farms,  under  close  supervision  of  field 
workers.  They  show  every  hour  of  work 
spent  on  dairying,  they  show  costs  of  feed, 
and  they  show  the  entire  Income  from  ml'k. 
This  included  all  values  of  the  whole  milk. 
not  the  butterfat  alone. 

Every  factor  w  s  figured  so  closely  that 
each  cow's  Income  was  credited  with  an  extra 
$10  because  of  Its  manure 

Yet,  figuring  all  costs— Including  those  of 
teed  at  prices  quoted  on  July  17  In  the  farm 
areas,  and  allowing  a  return  of  80  cents  per 
pound  for  butterfat  plus  90  cenU  a  hundred- 
weight for  skim  milk,  the  yearly  net  Income 
per  cow  waa  $76  14. 

Official  State  figures  show  the  average  man- 
hours  of  labor  spent  on  each  cow  U  146  hours 
per  year.  Divide  145  Into  $78  14,  and  you 
win  get  the  same  answer  as  statisticians  for 
the  division  of  agricultural  economics.  The 
skilled  dairy  farmer,  at  today's  prices,  geU 
only  52<^2  cents  an  hour  for  his  labor. 

If  he  farmer  got  $1  an  hour,  your  butter 
would  cost  more  than  $1  10  a  pound  at  the 
creamery.  Add  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
and  the  figure  would  top  $1.35.  Your  own 
Imagination  can  tell  you  what  double  time 
for  Sundays  and  holidays  would  do. 

Can  anyone  Justify  a  buyers'  strike  against 
53  cents  an  hour? 

Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries.  Inc. 
Twin  Crrr  Milk  Pboducebs  As- 
sociation. 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers  Federation. 


National  Science  Foundation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  20  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Bill  More  Important  to 
You  Even  Than  OPA."  published  in  the 
Seattle  Star  of  July  13.  1946.  The  edi- 
torial deals  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  bill  recently  passed  by  the 

Opno f  a 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as.  follows : 

A  BILL  more  important  TO  TOD  EVEN  THAN  OPA 

People  of  this  State  have  a  certain  narrow 
interest  in  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  the 
other  day,  to  establish  a  National  Science 
Foundation,  because  Senator  Warren  O. 
MAGNUSON  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the  meas- 
ure. 
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But  that  is  a  small  matter  compared  with 
the  interest  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
should  feel  In  this  legislation. 

Everyone  knows  about  some  of  the  devel- 
opments growing  out  of  the  war — the  atomic 
bomb,  radar,  the  proximity  fuse,  and  so  on. 

The  atomic  bomb  might  determine  the 
result  in  another  war  very  quickly,  and  at  a 
terrible  cost  to  the  country  on  the  receiving 
end.  And  the  United  States,  with  its  high 
concentration  of  Industry  and  urban  popu- 
lation, would  be  particularly  vulnerable. 

That  is  why  Americans  generally  feel  that 
this  country  must  keep  Its  atomic  bomb 
secrets — though  scientists  are  agreed  that 
there  are  few  secrets  about  atomic  energy, 
that  our  development  of  the  bomb  was  prin- 
cipally a  matter  of  being  the  first  to  master 
certain   technical    problems. 

There  Is  no  certainty  that  the  atomic  bomb 
would  be  the  determining  factor  In  another 
war  or  the  most  terrific  method  of  destruc- 
tion. 

World  War  n  was  kept  mercifully  free 
from  chemical  warfare.  But  military  scien- 
tists In  this  field  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
poison  gases  of  World  War  I. 

Bacteriological  warfare  at  present  Is  only 
a  term  that  creeps  into  an  occasional  tech- 
nical discussion.  But  death  through  the 
purposeful  spread  of  malignant  disease  would 
be  worse-  than  the  death  that  comee  in  an 
instant  through  the  explosion  of  atomic 
energy.  The  fact  that  disease  might  not  be 
confined  to  enemy  ranks  probably  explains 
why  bacteriological  warfare  was  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Germans  and  Japanese  In 
World  War  II. 

A  desperate,  defeated  Hitler,  In  some  future 
war,  might  well  try  to  drag  the  world  down 
with  him,  instead  of  dying  alone. 

All  these  methods  of  destruction  cover 
matters  which  science  already  knows  about. 
The  probabilities  are  that  within  the  next 
few  years  some  scientists — perhaps  our  own. 
perhaps  those  of  other  nations — may  be  re- 
sponsible for  developments  going  far  beyond 
the   atomic  bomb  In  Importance. 

In  our  southwestern  desert  some  military 
scientists  are  now  shooting  rockets  Into  the 
air  to  heights  of  85  mUes  and  more.  Their 
object  Is  not  like  that  of  Hitler's,  to  develop 
missiles  that  could  be  shot  across  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific.  Their  main  purpose 
is  to  learn  more  about  the  upper  atmosphere. 
Science  already  has  some  knowledge  about 
these  layers  of  thin  upper  air  known  as  the 
Ionosphere.  Long-distance  radio  transmis- 
sion operates  by  bounding  radio  waves 
against  some  of  the  layers.  WhUe  at  a 
height  of  a  few  miles,  where  airplanes  fly, 
frigid  temperatures  prevail,  even  In  summer 
time,  the  contrary  Is  true  In  the  Ionosphere, 
where  the  rockets  are  beginning  to  pene- 
trate. Temperatures  at  100  miles  or  so  may 
approach  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the 
scientlsU  say,  and  at  greater  altitudes  are 
Immeasurably  higher. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  this 
upper  atmosphere,  explaining  in  part  the 
temperature  factor,  is  that  it  consUts  of 
thinly  spaced  atoms  and  particles  of  atoms, 
highly  charged  with  electricity.  On  thU  ac- 
count it  operates  as  a  curtain  or  screen  to 
filter  the  mysterious  cosmic  and  other  rays 
from  the  sun. 

If  even  a  small  segment  of  this  protective 
blanket  were  to  be  torn  away  so  that  the  full 
force  of  all  the  sun's  rays  could  fall  upon 
a  portion  of  the  earth,  that  portion  of  earth 
would  be  so  thoroughly  cooked  within  a  few 
seconds  that  no  human  or  other  life  could 
exist.    So  the  scientists  say. 

That  fact  should  accent  the  Importance  of 
the  rocket  experiments.  But  rocket  experi- 
ments represent  only  one  small  sector  of  the 
scientific  research  front. 

Nor  does  scientific  research  seek  prlmartly 
for  means  of  killing  people  more  efficiently. 
As  a  matter  of  prudence,  in  a  world  not  yet 


organized  for  permanent  peace,  science  con- 
cerns itself  with  military  problems.  But  the 
main  aim  of  science  Is  to  help  petqde  to  live, 
not  to  die.  And  In  a  better  organised  world 
that  would  be  science's  sole  aim. 

The  advancement  of  science  Is  sought  in 
the  science  foundation  bill.  One  purpoae  is 
to  coordinate  the  research  work  of  govern- 
ment and  of  private  Industry.  Promising 
students  would  be  provided  with  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships. 

Most  of  this  country's  best  known  scien- 
tists have  been  deeply  interested,  for  more 
than  a  year.  In  rival  bills  originally  prepared 
by  Senator  Magnuson,  of  this  State,  and 
Senator  Harlet  Kilcore.  of  West  Virginia. 
After  several  months  of  hearings  a  subcom- 
mittee eventually  prepared  the  compromise 
measure  adopted  the  other  day  by  the  Senate. 

The  subject  Is  so  abstruse  and  the  Issues  so 
involved  that  the  adoption  of  the  bill  at- 
tracted scant  general  attention.  But,  If  the 
House  follows  the  Senate  In  Its  action,  the 
resultant  National  Science  Foundation  may 
mark  a  milestone  in  national  and  world 
history. 

Youngsters  in  some  future  school  genera- 
tion may  memorize  1946 — not  as  the  year  of 
the  OPA  debate  and  the  Louis-Conn  fight — 
but  as  the  year  which  saw  the  National 
Science  Foundation  authorised. 


Cost  of  Lirinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times: 

COST  or  UVINO 

The  first  few  days  with  OPA  have  witnessed 
some  sporadic  Increases  In  rents  and  retail 
prices.  On  the  whole,  however.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  vast  majority  of  producers  and  dis- 
tributors are  making  every  effort  to  keep 
prices  within  bounds.  Many  large  distribu- 
tors and  producers  have  pledged  themselves 
to  this  end. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  stated  that  Monday's  "in- 
creafces  turned  out  to  be  worse  than  I  had 
feared."  However,  he  went  on  to  point  out 
that  responsible  merchants  and  business- 
men had  demonstrated  their  determination 
to  hold  the  present  price  levels  as  long  as 
possible  Mr  Bowles  recognises  that  most 
of  the  price  and  rent  Increase*  "occurred  be- 
cause a  few  producers,  a  few  storekeepers,  a 
few  landlords,  and  a  good  many  speculators 
saw  fit  to  take  advanUge  of  the  situation." 
It  Is  surprising, therefore,  to  have  him  point 
out  that  the  1-day  rise  of  3.7  percent  In  the 
prices  for  basic  commodities  could  at  that 
rate  "more  than  double"  the  cost  of  living  in 
20  days.  Not  only  Is  that  bad  arithmetic,  but 
he  made  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  a  rise 
in  basic  commodities  Is  Identical  with  an 
increase  In  living  costs. 

In  considering  the  Increases  In  prices  which 
have  taken  place.  It  is  important  to  distin- 
guish between  speculative  advances  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  situation  and  those  In- 
creases which  inevitably  would  follow  the 
dropping  of  subsidies  and  the  readjustment 
of  prices  of  products  which  were  available 
mainly  In  the  black  market.  Thus  the  elimi- 
nation of  subsidies  has  made  inevlUble  arise 
in  the  prices  of  butter,  mlUt,  cheeee.  «»•«■ 
bread,  flour,  meats,  and  similar  products,  if 
prjJucers   are    to   continue   to  recelT*   the 
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prices  paid  previously.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  rises  In  the  price*  of  these  foods 
would  add  about  10  percent  to  the  cost  of 
foo<«  when  subsidies  were  eliminated.  Cer- 
tainly such  Increases  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  "greed"  of  businessmen. 

Similarly.  !n  a  number  of  instances,  for 
example,  meat,  black-piarket  prices  were  tre- 
mendously In  excess  of  the  Fo-callcd  legal 
prices,  nnd  hence  the  fact  that  such  prices 
are  now  quoted  openly  does  not  mean  that 
all  consumers  are  being  forced  to  pay  more. 
On  the  contrary,  at  the  new  market  price  It  Is 
probable  that  some  consumers  are  paying 
less  while  others,  who  were  formerly  paying 
the  legal  price,  when  they  could  get  the 
goods,  are  paying  more.  Thus  to  the  extent 
that  this  factor  contributes  to  a  rise  In  the 
cfflclal  Index  It  will  be  bringing  that  Index 
rloser  to  reality  rather  than  reflecting  an 
actual  rise  in  living  costs. 


Misleading  Food  Price  Figures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or   CALI70XNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix and  to  insert  material  on  the 
subject  of  food  prices  and  the  false  state- 
ments which  have  appeared  recently  on 
that  subject.  I  now  reprint  a  letter  from 
Congressman  Harris  Ellsworth,  of  Ore- 
gon, which  was  printed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Juli-  19.  1946. 

Congressman  Ellsworth  needs  no 
commendation  from  me.  to  support  his 
letter  to  the  Post.  He  is  recognized  in 
this  House  as  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  the  secretary  of  the  Repub- 
lican Congressional  Pood  Study  Commit- 
tee. He  has  been  making  a  study  of  food 
prices  and  comparisons,  and  the  letter 
gives  some  of  his  findings.  Your  par- 
ticular attention  is  invited.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  analysis  of  the  four  factors  which 
make  up  the  costs  of  food  and  other 
Items,  and  which  reveal  the  differences 
between  the  actual  costs  the  buyers  were 
paying  before  the  end  of  OPA  and  the 
fictitious  prices  which  the  propaganda 
of  that  agency  said  the  buyers  were  pay- 
ing.   The  let  .or  follows: 

MISIXADINC  rOOD-PKICX  nctraES 

Tuesday  the  Post  Invited  me  to  comment 
In  general  on  seme  of  the  misleading  price 
surveys  which  have  bad  wide  publicity  la  the 
past  2  weeks. 

Wtdnesday  there  appeared  on  page  1  of  the 
Post  a  price  chart  ou  which  I  would  like  to 
comment  specifically  and  which  I  believe  de- 
serves a  complete  explanation  to  your  readers. 

Charts  and  studies  such  as  this  are  the 
most  misleading  and  confusing  of  all.  since 
they  are  t>ased — as  you  correctly  state — "on 
Bureau  of  Lat>or  Statistics  dally  Indices  of  28 
basic  commodities." 

This  offlcial  source  gives  such  surveys  a  ring 
of  authenticity  which  leads  most  people  to 
accept  them  without  question,  even  though 
the  figures  themselves  may  not  bear  out  at  all 
the  conclusions  that  are  drawn  from  them. 
Your  chart  Is  an  excellent  cas^  In  point. 

•This  chart."  the  Post  says,  "indicates  the 
rlae  in  the  cost  of  living  tiotn  June  21  until 
yasterday  (July  16)." 

That.  I  respectfully  submit,  is  an  erro- 
neous and  misleading  conclusion.    The  chart 


shows  no  such  thing,  and  the  figures  on  which 
It  is  based  were  not  Intended  for  that  purpose. 

The  BLS  commodity  index  Is  Intended  to 
show  the  variation  in  prices  of  28  basic  com- 
modities— and  even  for  that  purpose  it  Is 
almost  worthless  in  this  period  of  transition 
from  a  controlled  to  a  free  economy. 

The  reason  why  the  Index  Itself  has  little 
or  no  value  at  the  moment  is  this:  The  prices 
on  which  it  Is  based  since  July  1  are  the  actual 
prices  at  which  these  specific  commodities 
have  ben  sold.  In  contrast,  the  prices  on 
which  It  U  based  during  OPA  control  are 
fictitious  cellrng  prices  which  in  many  in- 
stances do  not  reflect  with  any  measure  of 
accuracy  the  real  price  of  the  commodities. 

Ti.ere  are  four  Important  factors  that  are 
not  reflected  in  the  published  prices  used  by 
the  BLS  end  other  agencies  in  compiling  their 
commodity  indexes  duilng  the  period  of  OPA 
control.     Ihese  are: 

1.  Black-market  prices  (which  were  so  gen- 
eral in  many  commodities  that  they  were 
the  prevailing  prices); 

3.  Subsidies  (which  were  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
holding  down  published  prices): 

3.  Quality  deterioration  (getting  grade  C 
meat  instead  of  grade  AA,  when  you  pay  for 
AA): 

4.  Alternative  buying  (having  to  buy  a 
$4  45  shirt  because  the  t2.50  shirts  you  usu- 
ally buy  have  disappeared  from  the  market) . 

Obviously  all  these  things  added  tremen- 
dously to  the  real  cost  of  commodities  under 
OPA.  tut  they  are  Ignored  completely  by 
BLS  In  its  commodity  Index. 

Recognizing  this  deficiency  In  commodity 
Indexes,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
recently  recalculated  Its  own  Index  to  take 
into  account  two  of  these  factors — black 
markets  and  subsidies.  When  it  did  so  it 
found  that  the  food  index  stood  at  243  2  on 
June  28.  instead  of  at  171  1  as  shown  in  Its 
offlcial  index — and  that  by  July  13.  with  the 
Index  representing  actual  selling  prices.  It 
had  dropped  19  poiots,  to  214. 

Comparing  the  actual  prices  of  today  with 
the  fictitious  official  price  level  under  OPA 
Is  like  comparing  apples  to  peers.  It  may 
be  an  Interesting  pastime,  but  It  proves  ab- 
solutely nothing. 

During  this  period,  when  the  Nation  is  In 
the  thro€s  of  transition  from  a  controlled 
economy  to  a  free  economy,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  Is  an  extra  responsibility  on  news- 
papers and  other  sources  of  public  Informa- 
tion to  be  extremely  careful  in  drawing  con- 
clusions which  may  be  misleading. 

I  know  the  Post  would  not  intentionally 
publish  any  misleading  Information,  and  I 
t)eHeve  that  if  you  discuss  the  BLS  commod- 
ity Index  thoroughly  with  authorities  In 
that  agency  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a 
chart  such  as  the  one  you  tised  Wednesday 
ehould  net  be  used  without  careful  explana- 
tion of  exactly  what  it  does  and  does  not 
show. 

H.4RRIS  Ellsworth.  ' 
M.er:ber  of  Congress  from  Oregon. 

Washington. 


What's  Wrong  With  Hoosiag — Army  and 
Nary  Nails? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRO.  I  include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  18, 
1946: 

what's  WBCNC  with  HOUSING AKMT  AN©  NAVT 

NAILS? 

More  than  10  months  ago  the  war  ended 
with  Japan's  surrender.  From  that  moment 
on  it  was  known  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
would  not  need  some  ol  the  tremendous  sup- 
plies of  materials  they  had.  Within  a  few 
weeks  of  VJ-day.  it  became  Incieasiiigly  ap- 
parent that  we  were  to  have  a  bousing  short- 
age of  unprecedented  proportions. 

It  required  nothing  more  than  conamon 
sense  to  dictate  release  of  as  much  Army  and 
Navy  building  material  as  possible.  No  pro- 
found economic  studies  were  necessary.  Tlie 
country  was  experiencing  an  acute  shortage 
of  some  materials  and  had  been  all  through 
the  war.  It  was  obvious  that  these  shortages 
W3Uld  be  increasingly  acute,  as  more  and 
more  houses  were  needed  for  returning  GI's. 

One  of  the  most  plaguing  sliortages  for 
buUders  all  over  the  country  was  nails — com- 
mon na  Is,  without  which  you  cant  build  a 
house.  In  recent  weeks,  the  shortage  has 
been  so  bad  that  some  local  builders  have 
literally  sent  their  trucks  out  in  the  State, 
trying  to  pick  up  a  few  kegs  of  nails.  Some 
builders  have  employed  carpenters,  at  the 
present  pretty  stlfi  hourly  rate,  to  straighten 
nails. 

Meanwhile,  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been 
holding  thousands  of  kegs  of  nails  with  no 
use  for  them  whatsoever.  Now,  more  than 
10  months  after  VJ-day.  they  are  getting 
ready  to  release  12.000.0(X)  pounds  of  nails, 
enough  for  30,000  houses.  The  Nation  Is 
promised  that  they  wiU  be  available  In  the 
next  30  days. 

What  the  country  should  ask  caustically  Is 
why  they  weren't  released  many  months  ago 
and  more  important  how  many  other  vital 
building  materials  are  piled  up  in  Army  and 
Navy  storehouses  or  dumps? 

Why  can't  we  get  these  materials  to  use 
In  the  present  shortage? 


Voting  Records  of  Senators 


E^CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  20  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Voting  Records,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  12,  1946, 
endorsing  the  resolution  which  I  recently 
introduced.  Senate  Resolution  295,  pro- 
viding for  the  publication  of  the  voting 
records  of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VOTING    RECORDS 

We  are  In  hearty  accord  with  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Glen  H.  Taylor 
requiring  that  the  voting  records  of  Senators 
be  tabulated  and  publislied.  Mr.  Taylor  pro- 
poses that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  com- 
pile all  roll-call  votes  within  3  weeks  after 
the  close  of  the  present  session,  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  Item  voted  on.  and  that 
encu:;h  copies  be  printed  to  make  them 
available  for  sale  at  cost  thrcughoxit  the  bal- 
ance of  '946.  The  resolution  also  calls  for 
the  votes  of  each  Member  to  be  gathered  In 
one  place  so  that  his  entire  voting  record 
may  be  easily  appraised. 
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This  Is  a  procedure  which  ought  to  be 
extended  to  the  House  as  well  as  the  Senate 
and  which  ought  to  be  established  as  a  per- 
manent policy.  There  can  be  no  logical  op- 
position, for  the  widest  [wssible  publicity 
given  to  how  elected  representatives  vote  on 
various  Issues  is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
honesty  in  a  democracy.  Too  often  now  the 
digging  out  of  such  records  requires  the  work 
of  lesearch  agencies,  and  the  information  Is 
not  readilv  obtainable  by  the  average  citi- 
zen. Politicians  thus  have  some  reason  to 
hope  that  the  electorate  will  have  forgotten 
their  votes  by  the  time  elections  roll  around. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  situation  Inimical  to  the 
Interests  of  representative  government. 


Pearl  Harbor  Investigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Investigating  Com- 
mittee will  be  filed  today.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  many  newspapers  have 
heretofore  carried  stories  to  the  effect 
that  I  had  unqualifiedly  agreed  to  the 
report  of  the  committee,  it  seems  entirely 
proper  that  this  statement  should  be 
made. 

I  participated  in  the  drafting  of  the 
committee  report  and  argued  for  days 
in  an  effort  to  have  incorporated  into  the 
full  committee  report  views  which  I  held 
as  to  the  responsibilities  and  interpreta- 
tions which  I  placed  upon  the  admitted 
facts.  As  a  result  of  long  and  continu- 
ous argument,  the  committee  report  does 
reflect  some  of  the  efforts  made  in  this 
direction.  When  the  report  was  finally 
concluded  and  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee  I  found  myself  unable 
to  agree  with  many  of  the  conclusions 
and  innuendoes  contained  therein. 

Accordingly,  I  prepared  a  statement 
expressing  my  views,  and  that  statement 
is  published  as  part  of  the  report,  begin- 
ning on  page  266-A.  These  views  ex- 
press my  opinion  upon  the  evidence  as 
to  the  responsibilities  to  be  assessed  for 
the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster.  In  order  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  report  may  have  a  better  picture 
of  the  situation.  I  am  incorporating  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  complete  text  of 
my  findings  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee: 

ADDmoNAL  Views  of  Mr.  Keefe 
/  introduction 

The  committee  report  is  divided  Into  five 
parts.  Part  I  de^ls  with  the  diplomatic  back- 
ground of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  Part  II 
describes  the  actual  attack  and  its  aftermath. 
Part  III  discusses  responsibilities  In  Hawaii. 
^Part  rv  discusses  responsibilities  In  Wash- 
ington, and  part  V  includes  certain  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  Scattered 
throughout  the  entire  five  sections  of  the 
committee  report  are  conclusions  with  respect 
to  individuals  In  charge  of  carrying  out  our 
diplomatic,  military,  and  naval  obligations 
prior  to  the  tttack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  most  of  these  con- 
clusions and  recommendations.  Tlie  volum- 
inous facts  contained  In  the  committee  re- 
port have  been  accurately  assembled  from 


the  enormous  record  compiled  by  the  com- 
mittee. Any  criticism  which  I  may  have  to- 
ward the  marshaling  of  facts  in  the  com- 
mittee report  is  directed  to  the  maimer  in 
which  such  facts  have  been  used  to  sustain 
the  various  arguments  and  conclusions  in- 
dulged In  In  the  committee  report. 

It  correctly  states  that  both  Washington 
and  Hawaii  were  surprised  at  the  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  is  apparently  agreed  that 
both  Washington  and  Hawaii  expected  the  In- 
itial attack  to  come  in  the  Asiatic  area.  What 
was  done  in  Washington  as  well  as  what  was 
done  in  Hawaii  iHfts  admittedly  done  in  the 
light  of  the  universal  military  belief  that 
Hawaii  was  not  In  danger  from  an  Initial 
attack  by  Japan.  If  this  belief  was  unjusti- 
fied, as  I  believe  It  was.  then  the  mistake  lies 
on  the  Washington  doorstep  Just  as  much 
as  it  does  upon  that  of  Hawaii.  Throughout 
the  long  and  arduous  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee In  tlie  preparation  of  the  committee 
report.  I  continuously  insisted  that  whatever 
"yardstick"  was  agreed  upon  as  a  basis  for 
determining  responsibilities  in  Hawaii  should 
be  applied  to  the  high  command  at  Washing- 
ton. This  Indicates  In  a  general  way  my 
fundamental  objection  to  the  committee  re- 
port. I  feel  that  facts  have  been  martlaled, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  with  the  Idea  of 
conferring  blame  upon  Hawaii  and  minimiz- 
ing the  blame  that  should  properly  be  as- 
sessed at  Washington. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  committee  report 
would  Indicate  that  the  analysis  of  orders 
and    dispatcher    is    so    made    as    to    permit 
criticism  of  our  commands  In  Hawaii  while 
at  the  same  time  proposing  a  construction 
which    would    minimize    the    possibility   of 
criticism  of  those  In  charge  at  Washington. 
I  think  It  Is  true  that  none  of  the  military 
chiefs  at  Washington  or  Hawaii  thought  the 
attack  would  come  at  Pearl  Harbor.     I  con- 
clude that  they  all  thought  it  would  come 
first  In   the  Far  East.    Obviously  this  was 
a  fatal  mistake,  and  I  agree  that  the  mistake 
was   without   proper  Justification   and   that 
neither  Hawaii  nor  Washington  should   be 
excused  from  criticism  for  having  made  it. 
I  think  that  the  facts  in  this  record  clearly 
demonstrate    that    Hawaii   was    always    the 
No.  1  point  of  danger  and  that  both  Wash- 
ington and  Hawaii  should  have  known  It  at 
all    times    and    acted    accordingly.    Conse- 
quently I  agree  that  the  high  command  In 
Hawaii    was   subject    to   criticism   for   con- 
cluding   that    Hawaii    was    not    In    danger 
However,  I  must  insist  that  the  same  criticism 
with  the  same  force  and  scope  should  apply 
to  the  high  command  In  Washington.     It  Is 
In  this  respect  that  I  think  the  tenor  of  the 
committee  report  may  be  subject  to  some 
criticism. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  doctrine  relating  to 
the  placing  of  responsibility  on  military  of- 
ficers in  the  field  and  their  resulting  duty 
under  such  responsibilities.  I  agree  that 
they  must  properly  sustain  this  burden  In 
line  with  the  high  and  peculiar  abilities 
which  originally  gave  them  their  assignments. 
In  the  execution  of  their  vitally  Important 
duties  however,  the  officers  at  the  front  In 
the  field  are  fairly  entitled  to  all  aids  and 
help  and  all  information  which  can  reason- 
ably be  sent  to  them  from  the  all-powerful 
high  staff  command  In  Washington.  If  both 
commands  are  in  error,  both  should  be 
blamed  for  what  each  should  have  done  and 
what  each  failed  to  do  respectively.  The 
committee  report,  I  feel,  does  not  with  ex- 
actitude apply  the  same  yardstick  In  measur- 
ing responsibUitles  at  Washington  as  has 
been  applied  to  the  Hawaiian  commanders. 
I  cannot  suppress  the  feeling  that  the  com- 
mittee report  endeavors  to  throw  as  soft 
a  light  as  possible  on  the  Washington  scene. 
In  order  to  clearly  appraise  the  conten- 
tions herein  expressed.  I  feel  compeUed  to 
restate  some  of  the  basic  military  aspects  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  as  shown  by  the 
evidence. 


MILriART     ASPECTS     OF    THE     PEARL    HARBOR 
DISASTER 

During   the   year   1941    the   United   States 
Pacific  Fleet  was  based  In  Pearl  Harbor  in 
the  Hawaiian  Island  of  Oahu.     It  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hawaiian  area  for  fleet  exer- 
cises m  the  spring  of   194C.     Its  scheduled 
return  to  Its  regular  bases  on  the  west  coast 
was  delayed  from  time  to  time.      From  these 
delays  there  gradually  emerged  evidence  of 
the  President's  decision  to  retain  the  fleet 
in  the  Hawaiian  area,  to  diter  Japan  from 
aggression  in  the  Far  East.    The  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Fleet,  Admiral  J.  O.  Richard- 
son,   protested    this    decision    with    a    vigor 
which  caused  him  to  be  relieved  of  command. 
He  believed  that  the  readiness  of  men  and 
ships  of  the  fleet  for  war  operations  would 
Impress  Japan   rather  than  its  presence   In 
Hawaii,   where  facilities  to  render  It  ready 
for  war  were  greatly  inferior  to  those  avaU- 
able    on    the    west    coast.     Richardson    was 
succeeded    in    command    by    Admiral    H.    E. 
Klmmel  in  February  1941.    The  appointment 
of   Klmmel    was   made   on   his   record   as   a 
capable  officer.     There   was  no  political  or 
other  favoritism  involved.    At  this  time  the 
decision  to  base  the  fleet  In  Hawaii  was  an 
established  fact.    Pearl  Harbor  was  the  only 
anchorage    In    the    Hawaiian    area    offering 
any  security.    It  was  then,  however,  an  ex- 
tremely   deficient    fleet    base.      Its    exposed 
position  rendered  concealment  of  fleet  move- 
ments practically  Impossible  in  an  area  filled 
with  Japanese  agents.     The  Army's  equip- 
ment for   antiaircraft   defense  was  meager. 
The  local  Army-Navy  defense  forces  did  not 
have  sufficient  long-range  patrol  planes  to 
perform     effective    distant    reconnaissance, 
even  If  the  patrol  planes  of  the  fleet  were 
made  available  to  augment  the  handful  of 
Army  reconnaissance  planes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  position 
of  the  Fleet  In  the  Hawaiian  area  was  In- 
herently untenable  and  dangerous.  The 
Fleet  would  sacrifice  Its  preparations  for 
war,  and  lU  potential  mobility  In  war.  If  It 
concentrated  Its  resources  on  the  defense 
of  Its  base.  Moreover,  with  only  four  tankers 
suitable  for  fueling  ships  at  sea.  ships  of  the 
Fleet  had  to  come  into  Pearl  Harbor  for  re- 
fueling, to  say  nothing  of  maintenance  and 
repair,  and  the  necessary  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion of  crews.  Once  the  ships  were  In  Pearl 
Harbor,  with  Its  single  channel,  they  were 
a  target  for  any  successfully  launched  air 
attack  from  carrier-borne  planes.  The 
severity  of  the  attack  might  be  mitigated, 
but  damage  to  the  ships  found  In  port  was 
inevitable.  To  prevent  a  hostile  carrier  from 
successfully  launching  planes  required  that 
It  be  first  discovered  and  attacked.  Dis- 
covery, other  than  by  lucky  accident,  re- 
quired air  reconnaissance  of  the  perimeter 
of  a  circle  of  800-mUe  radius  from  Oahu.  The 
Fleet  did  not  at  any  time  have  patrol  planes 
s-fflclent  m  number  to  carry  out  such  re^ 
connalssance.  The  Japanese  task  force 
which  raided  Oahu  on  Deceml)er  7.  1941. 
was  composed  of  6  carriers.  The  Pacific 
Fleet  had.xjn  that  date  3  carriers,  one^of 
which  was  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  repair, 
leaving  only  two  Immediately  available  In 
the  area  of  a  prospective  sea  engagement. 
An  engagement  at  sea  would  have  found  the 
preponderant   strength   with   Japan. 

Although  the  Fleet  was  placed  by  the 
President  In  the  Hawaiian  area  In  1940  as 
an  Implement  of  diplomacy  and  as  a  deter- 
rent to  Japan,  Its  strength  was  appreciably 
reduced  in  AprU  and  May  of  1941.  At  that 
time,  1  aircraft  carrier.  3  rbattleshlpe.  4 
cruisers  and  18  destroyers  were  detached 
from  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  transferred  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  President  directed  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  to  consult  the  British 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  proposal  to  effect  this 
transfer.  They  gave  their  opinion  "that  the 
consequential  reduction  In  the  strength  of 
the  United  States  Pacific  Fleet  would  not 
unduly  encourace  Japan  "  (exhibit  158.  let- 
ter  from   Admiral   Dancl^werta   to   Admiral 
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Turner.  April  28,  1941).  The  transfer  to  the 
Atlantic  was  then  carried  out.  The  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  United  States  Pacific 
Fleet  was  not  asked  for  bis  opinion.  The 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  wrote  him  about 
the  proposed  transfer  stating  "I  am  telling 
you.  not  arguing  with  you"  (exhibit  106.  let- 
ter from  Admiral  Stark  to  Admiral  Kimmel. 
dated  April  19.  1941). 

The  primary  mission  assigned  the  Pacific 
Fleet  under  exUtlng  Navy  war  plans  was 
the  making  of  raids  on  the  Marshalls.  These 
were  to  divert  Japanese  strength  from  the 
so-called  Malay  barrier.  No  existing  war 
plan  of  the  United  States  In  1941  contem- 
plated that  the  Pacific  Fleet  would  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Philippines  or  resist  Japanese 
naval  force*  attacking  the  Philippines.  The 
Pacific  Fleet  was  so  inferior  to  the  Japanese 
navy  In  every  category  of  fighting  ship  that 
such  a  mission  was  considered  too  suicidal 
to  attempt.  The  American  public  In  1941 
was  deluded  about  the  fighting  strength  of 
our  Fleet  In  the  Pacific,  by  Irresponsible  ut- 
terances from  men  In  authority.  Japan  was 
under  no  such  misconception.  Her  consiilar 
agenu  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  needed  only 
their  eyesight,  and  possibly  binoculars,  to 
appraise  correctly  the  strength  of  the  fieet. 

An  inferior  fleet,  under  enemy  surveillance 
In  an  exposed  naval  base  without  resources 
to  protect  It  could  only  avert  disaster  by  re- 
ceiving the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  In- 
tentions of  Its  potential  enemy.  The  com- 
mander m  chief  of  the  fleet  In  1941  recog- 
nized that  information  was  essential  to  bis 
making  appropriate  disposition  to  meet  any 
crisis.  He  formally  requested  the  chief  of 
naval  operations  that  he  "be  Immediately  in- 
formed of  all  Important  developments  ns  they 
cccur  and  by  the  quickest  secure  means 
available"  (exhibit  KXJ.  ofliclal  letter 
CINCPAC  to  CNO,  dated  May  26.  1941) . 

The  best  evidence  of  Japanese  Intentions 
In  the  year  1941.  available  to  the  United 
States  Government,  were  messages  exchanged 
between  the  government  of  Japan  and  her 
diplomatic  consular  agents  abroad.  These 
were  Intercepted  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 
They  were  decoded  and  translated  In  Wash- 
ington. The  President,  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  War.  and  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  regularly  received 
these  Intercepted  messages 

Tho  President  and  the  other  officials  re- 
ceiving the  intercepted  meesages  In  Wash- 
ington prior  to  December  7.  1941,  considered 
It  likely  that  Japan  would  attack  the  United 
States.  At  a  meeting  of  the  President  and 
hU  so-called  War  Council  on  November  25. 
1941.  according  to  Mr.  Stlmsons  notes  the 
President  stated:  "That  we  were  likely  to  be 
attacked  perhaps  (as  soon  as)  next  Monday ' 
(Stlmson  Statement,  p.  47).  There  was 
abundant  evidence  In  the  Intercepted  mes- 
mges  that  Japan  Intended  to  attack  the 
United  States.  Japan  had  fixed  a  deadline 
date  of  November  25,  extended  to  November 
29,  for  reaching  a  diplomatic  agreement  with 
the  United  States.  There  were  at  least  six 
Japanese  me<«aees  emphasizing  this  deadline. 
If  the  deadline  date  passed  without  agree- 
ment, the  Japanese  government  advised  her 
Ambassadors  In  Washington:  "Things  are 
automatically  going  to  happen."  The  neces- 
sity for  agreement  by  the  deadline  date  was 
•trcawd  by  Japan  In  these  terms:  "The  fate 
of  our  empire  hangs  by  the  slender  thread  of 
•  few  days":  "We  gambled  the  fate  of  our 
land  on  the  throw  of  this  die"  (exhibit  1. 
pp.  137.  98).  On  November  26.  1941.  prior 
to  the  advanced  "deadline"  date,  the  United 
States  Government  delivered  to  Japan  a 
diplomatic  note,  which  the  Intercepted  mes- 
sages revealed  Japan  considered  to  be  a 
"humiliating  proposal."  Impossible  of  accept- 
ance (exhibit  1.  p.  195).  The  Intercepted 
diplomatic  messages  further  revealed  that 
Japan  expected  to  "rupture"  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  when  she  replied  to 
the  American  note  of  November  26  (Exhibit 
No.  1,  p.  195).    To  prevent  the  United  SUtes 


from  becoming  unduly  suspicious  Japan  in- 
structed her  envoys  In  Washington  to  keep 
up  a  pretext  of  continuing  negotiations  until 
this  Japanese  reply  was  ready  for  delivery 
(exhibit  1,  p.  208).  A  message  from  the 
Japanese  Government  to  its  Ambassador  In 
Berlin,  sent  on  November  30,  was  intercepted 
and  translated  by  the  Navy  In  Washington  on 
December  1  (exhibit  1,  p.  204).  In  this 
message  the  Japanese  Ambassador  was  In- 
structed to  "Immediately  Interview  Chancel- 
lor Hitler  and  Foreign  Minister  Rlbbentrop 
and  confidentially  communicate  to  them  a 
summary  of  developments*  •  •  •  Say  very 
secretly  to  them  that  there  Is  extreme  danger 
that  war  may  suddenly  break  out  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  and  Japan  throtigh 
some  clash  of  arms  and  add  the  time  of  the 
breaking  out  of  this  war  may  come  quicker 
than  anyone  dreams." 

The  President  regarded  this  message  as  of 
such  Interest  that  he  retained  a  copy  of  It. 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice  In  handling 
the  Intercepted  messages  (R.  10687) .  On  De- 
cember 2.  1941.  elaborate  Instructions  from 
Japan  were  Intercepted  dealing  In  precise 
detail  with  the  method  of  Internment  of 
American  and  British  nationals  In  Asia  "on 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  England  and  United 
States"  (exhibit  1,  p.  198). 

In  the  'bomb  plot"  or  "ships  In  harbor" 
message  of  September  24  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment gave  detailed  instructions  to  Its 
consul  general  in  Hawaii  as  to  the  character 
of  report  It  required  concerning  vessels  In 
Pearl  Harbor.  Pearl  Harbor  was  to  be  di- 
vided Into  five  sub  areas.  An  alphabetical 
symbol  wa-  given  each  area.  The  Japanese 
Government  Instructed  the  consul: 

"With  regard  to  warships  and  aircraft  car- 
riers, we  would  like  to  have  you  report  on 
those  at  anchor  (these  are  not  so  Important) 
tied  up  at  wharves,  buoys,  and  In  docks. 
(Designate  types  and  classes  briefly.)  If  pos- 
sible, we  would  like  to  have  you  make  men- 
tion of  the  fact  when  there  are  two  or  more 
vessels  alongside  the  same  wharf." 

This  despatch  was  decoded  and  translated 
in  Washington  on  October  9,  1941  (exhibit 
2.  p.  12). 

On  September  29.  1941.  the  Japanese  Con- 
sul In  Hawaii  replied  to  h^s  government.  He 
established  a  system  of  symbols  to  be  used 
In  designating  the  location  of  vessels  at  key 
points  la  Pearl  Harbor.  This  despatch  was 
decoded  and  translated  in  Washington  on 
October  10.  1941. 

On  November  15,  18.  20.  and  29  the  Japa- 
nese Government  urgently  called  for  Infor- 
mation at>out  the  location  of  ships  In  Pearl 
Harbor  (exhibit  2,  pp.  13  and  15).  On  No- 
vember 15  the  Japanese  Consul  In  Honolulu 
was  directed  to  make  his  "ships  In  harbor 
report '  Irregular  but  at  the  rate  of  twice  a 
week  (exhibit  2,  p.  13).  The  reports  were 
to  give  vessel  locations  In  specific  areas  of 
the  harbor,  using  the  symbols  established  In 
September  (exhibit  2.  p.  15) .  The  greatest 
secrecy  was  enjoined,  because  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  were 
described  as  "most  critical."  On  November 
18.  the  Japanese  Consul  General  reported  to 
Tokyo  the  locations  of  the  ships  In  the  vari- 
ous sub  areas  of  Pearl  Harbor,  giving  minute 
descriptions  of  the  courses,  speed,  and  dis- 
tances apart  of  destroyers  entering  the  har- 
bor (exhibit  2,  p.  15).  On  November  29 
reports  were  reqtiested  even  though  there 
were  no  movements  of  ships.  These  dis- 
patches were  intercepted,  decoded,  anfi 
translated  in  Washington  on  December  3,  4, 
5,  and  6.  1941. 

The  "bomb  plot"  or  "ships  In  harbor" 
message,  and  those  messages  relating  to 
Pearl  Harbor  which  followed  it.  meant  that 
the  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  In  Pearl  Har- 
bor were  marked  for  a  Japanese  attack.  No 
other  American  harbor  was  divided  into  sub 
areas  by  Japan.  In  no  other  area  did  Japan 
seek  Information  as  to  whether  two  or  more 
vessels  were  alongside  the  same  wharf. 
Prior  to  this  message  Japanese  espionage  In 


Hawaii  was  directed  to  ascertain  the  general 
whereabouts  of  the  American  Fleet,  whether 
at  sea  or  in  port.  With  this  messape  Japan 
inaugurated  a  new  policy  directed  to  Pearl 
Harbor  and  to  no  other  place.  In  which  infor- 
mation was  no  longer  sought  merely  as  to 
the  general  whereabouts  c:  the  fleet,  but 
as  to  the  presence  of  particular  ships  In  par- 
ticular areas  of  the  harbor.  In  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  attack  Japan  re- 
quired such  reports  even  when  there  was  no 
movement  of  ships  in  and  out  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor. The  reports  which  Japan  thus  sought 
and  received  had  a  useful  purpose  only  in 
planning  and  executing  an  attack  upon  the 
ships  In  port.  Tuese  reports  were  not  Just 
the  work  of  enthusiastic  local  spies  gather- 
ing meticulous  details  In  an  excess  of  zeal. 
They  were  the  product  of  Instructions 
emanating  from  the  Government  of  Japan  in 
Tokyo.  Officers  of  the  high  command  In 
Washington  have  admitted  before  us  that 
this  message.  If  correctly  evaluated,  meant 
an  attack  on  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  In 
Pearl  Harbor  <R.  3036.  4014:  4874;  2100- 
2102.  11313-11314;  6390,  6394;  6378). 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kramer,  of  Naval 
Intelligence  In  Washington,  promptly  dis- 
tributed the  Pearl  Harbor  "bomb  plot"  mes- 
sage to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Chief  cf  Naval  Operations.  Admiral 
Stark,  the  Director  of  Naval  Communications, 
the  Director  of  War  Plans,  and  the  Director  of 
Naval  Intelligence  (R.  11209).  It  bore  the 
notation  "Interesting  message"  (R.  11207). 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  summary  of  Its  con- 
tents as  follows: 

"Tokyo  directs  special  reports  on  ships  In 
Pearl  Harbor  which  Is  divided  Into  five  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  exact  locations 
(R.  11207)  " 

Military  Intelligence  through  Colonel  Brat- 
ton  delivered  the  "bomb  plot"  message  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
the  Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Dlvlsior  (R. 
12083)  The  message  was  dlscu'sed  several 
times  by  Colonel  Bratton.  Chief  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Section.  Military  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion. War  Departmenc  General  Staff,  with  his 
opposite  numbers  In  the  Navy  Department 
(R.  12105).  They  discussed  possible  signifi- 
cance of  the  message,  as  indicating  a  plan  for 
an  air  attack  on  ships  In  Pearl  Harbor  (R. 
12105).  In  the  course  of  these  discussions 
officers  In  Naval  Intelligence  stated  that  the 
Japanese  were  wasting  their  time  In  getting 
such  meticulous  detail  about  the  location  of 
ships  In  Pearl  Harbor  because  the  fleet  would 
not  be  in  Pearl  '.arbor  when  the  emergency 
arose  (R.  12105).  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
"bomb  plot"  message  and  related  intercepts 
dealing  with  the  berthing  of  ships  In  Pearl 
Harbor  were  delivered  to  General  Marshall 
and  Admiral  Stark,  they  testified  before  the 
committee  that  they  have  no  recollection  of 
ever  seeing  them  (R  2911-2912;  6787-5792). 
No  intimation  of  these  messages  was  given  to 
General  Short  or  Admiral  Kimmel  In  Hawaii. 
On  the  contrary.  Admiral  Klnunel  had  been 
advised  by  the  Navy  Department  on  February 
1,  1941: 

"Vo  move  against  Pearl  Harbor  appears  Im- 
minent or  planned  for  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture  (exhibit  15)." 

In  the  days  immediately  preceding  Pearl 
Harbor,  Japan  made  no  effort  to  conceal  the 
movements  or  presence  of, her  naval  forces 
In  southeast  Asia  (R.  453).  The  movements 
of  her  troops  In  Indochina  at  that  time  were 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  exchanges  t>etween 
the  United  States  and  Japan  (Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  Japan,  1931-41. 
vol.  n.  p.  779).  Yet,  the  Intercepts  showed 
that  some  Japanese  plan  went  Into  effect 
automatically  on  November  29.  from  which 
Japan  hoped  to  divert  American  suspicion 
by  a  pretext  of  continued  negotiations.  What 
was  Its  natin-e?  Only  the  President  and  his 
top  advisers  In  Washington  had  this  In- 
formation. 

Despite  the  elaborate  and  labored  argu- 
ments in  the  report  and  despite  the  state- 
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roents  and  high  ranking  mUltary  and  naval 
officers  to  the  contrary.  I  must  conclude  that 
the  intercepted  messages  received  and  dis- 
tributed In  Washington  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  December  6  and  the  early  hours 
of  December  7.  pointed  to  an  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor : 

1.  The  "Pilot  Message."  This  was  a  mes- 
sage from  Japan  to  her  Ambassadors  in  Wash- 
ington advising  them  that  the  Japanese 
reply  to  the  American  note  of  November  26 
was  ready  and  being  sent  to  them  In  14  parts; 
that  It  was  to  be  treated  with  great  secrecy 
pending  Instructions  as  to  the  time  of  Its 
delivery,  and  that  the  time  for  Its  delivery 
was  to  be  fixed  In  a  separate  message  (exhibit 
1,  p.  238). 

2  The  first  13  parts  of  the  Japanese  reply. 
This  included  all  but  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  Japanese  note  hantled  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  December  7  (exhibit  1.  pp.  239- 

244) 

3.  The  fourteenth  and  last  paragraph  of 
the  Japanese  reply,  and  the  message  to  the 
Japanese  Ambassadors  which  fixed  the  time 
for  delivery  of  the  Japanese  note  as  1  p.  m.. 
Washington   time,   December   7    (exhibit    1, 

p  248). 

The  "Pilot  Message"  was  filed  In  Tokyo  at 
6:56  a.  m..  Washington  time.  December  6;  it 
was  intercepted  by  the  Navy  by  7:20  a.  m., 
Washington  time,  December  6,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Navy  Department.     It  was  sent  by  the 
Navy  to  the  Army  for  decryption  and  trans- 
lation   about    noon,    Washington    time,    on 
December  6  (exhibit  41).    It  was  decrypted, 
translated,  and  distributed  about  3  p.  m.. 
Washington  time,  by  the  Army  to  Mr.  Hull. 
Mr.   Stlmson.   General    Marshall,   the   Chief 
of  the  War  Plans  Division.  General  Gerow. 
and  the  Chief  of  Mllitery  Intelligence.  Gen- 
eral Miles  (R.  12050).    In  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment    the    Director    of    Naval    Intelligence, 
Admiral    Wilkinson,    received    the   so-called 
Pilot  Message  prior  to  6  p.  m.,  Washington 
time,  on  December  6  (R.  4658) .    He  had  pre- 
viously told  his  subordinates  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  the  Japanese  reply  and  felt  sure 
that  he  gave  Instructions  that  the  "Pilot  Mes- 
sage" was  to  be  delivered  to  Admiral  Stark 
(R.   4661-4662).     Admiral   Turner,   Chief   of 
the  War  Plans  Division  In  the  Office  o:  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  received  the  "Pilot 
Message"  In  the  evening  of  December  6  (R. 
5440-5442) .    Admiral  Stark  and  General  Mar- 
shall each  denies  that  on  December  6  he  had 
knowledge  of  the  "Pilot  Message"  (R.  3473; 
5813).    We  find  on  the  testimony  of  General 
Miles  and  Colonel  Bratton  that  the  "Pilot 
Message"  was  delivered  to  General  Marshall 
during  the  afternoon  of  December  6.   1941 
(R.  3589-3590;  12049-12050) .    This  "Pilot  Mes- 
sage" said  that  Japan's  reply  to  the  Ameri- 
can note  of  November  26  was  about  to  be 
sent  from  Tokyo  to  Washington,  and  Indi- 
cated that  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations 
or  war  was  a  matter  of  hours. 

On  the  evening  of  December  6.  between  9 
p.  m.  and  midnight,  Washington  time,  the 
first  13  parts  of  the  Japanese  reply  to  the 
United  States  were  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Knox,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Army  and  Navy 
Intelligence  (R.  10453-10455;  12052-12054). 
After  reading  this  message  the  President 
stated  "This  means  war"  (R.  12441).  He 
later  telephoned  Admiral  Stark  about  the 
critical  turn  of  events  (R.  14757-14759). 
When  Mr.  Knox  received  the  message  he 
called  Mr.  Stlmson  and  Mr.  Hull  and  arranged 
a  conference  with  them  for  Sunday  morning 
(R.  10675-10681). 

Mr.  Stlmson  asked  the  Navy  Department 
on  Saturday  evening  to  furnish  him  by 
9  a.  m.  Sunday  morning  the  following  in- 
formation : 

"Compilation  of  men-of-war  In  Far  East; 
Bfttlsh.  American,  Japanese,  Dutch,  Russian; 
also  compilation  of  American  men-of-war  In 
the  Pacific  Fleet,  with  locations,  and  a  list 
of  American  men-of-war  in  the  Atlantic 
without  locations"  (R.  13988). 


Admirals  Stark,  Ingersoll.  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  were  consulted  about  this 
request.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  directed 
that  the  Information  be  compiled  and  de- 
livered prior  to  10  o'clock  Sunday,  December 
7  (R.  13988) .  This  was  done.  The  compila- 
tion showed  that  practically  all  the  ships  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  were  In  Pearl  Harbor  (exhibit 
176). 

In  the  early  morning  of  December  7,  1941. 
about  5  a.  m.  Washington  time,  the  message 
fixing  the  hour  for  delivery  of  the  Japanese 
note  as  1  p.  m.  Washington  time  was  availa- 
ble in  the  Nav7  Department  In  Washington 
(R.  10694-10701).    "nils  was  8' 2  hours  before 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.    Admiral  Stark 
and  his  principal  subordinates  have  testified 
before  us  that  they  had  knowledge  of  this 
message   about   10:30  a.  m.    (R.  4675,  9146- 
9148,    10469).     This  was   S'j    hours   after   It 
had  been  received  In  the  Na\T  Department. 
It  was  about  3  hours  before  the  attack.    The 
relation  of  1  p.  m.  Washington  time  to  early 
morning    In    Hawaii    was    pointed    out    to 
Admiral    Stark     (R.    9146-9148;     9154-9156; 
9236-9254;   4679:    4685).     Admiral  Stark  was 
urged  by  the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence 
to  send  a  warning  to  the  fleet   (R.  4673). 
The  chief  Intelligence  officers  of  the  Army 
had  the  "1  p.  m.  message'  by  9  a.  m.  Wash- 
ington   time.    Immediately    appreciated    Its 
significance,  but  did  not  succeed  In  bringing 
It    to    General    Marshall's    attention    untU 
nearly  several  hours  later   (R.  12077-12078; 
12079-12081).    Marshall  was  horseback  rid- 
ing In  Virginia.    No  action  was  Uken  by  the 
Army  until  he  saw  and  read  the  1   p.  m. 
message    and    related    intercepts,    at    which 
time  he  sent  a  message   to  General  Short 
which  went  over  commercial  facilities  and 
was  received  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
(R.  2935-2939;  8396) .     Admiral  Stark  took  no 
action  on  thU  Information  except  to  agree 
to  the  inclusion  In  the  belated  Army  message 
of  Instructions  to  General  Short  to  advise 
Admiral  Kimmel  of  Its  contenU   (R.  6814- 

5816).  „         .     . 

Mr  Hull,  Mr.  Stlmson.  and  Mr.  Knox  had 
the  1  p.  m.  message  at  their  conference  about 
10-30  a  m.  Washington  time  December  7 
(R  10473).  The  relation  of  Washington 
time  to  time  In  Hawaii  and  the  Phlllpplnoe 
was  brought  to  their  attention  (R.  10473- 
10475).  Mr.  Stimson's  notes  describing  the 
Sunday  morning  conference  state: 

"Today  is  the  day  that  the  Japanese  are 
going  to  bring  their  answer  to  Hull,  and 
everything  In  MAGIC  Indicated  they  bad 
been  keeping  the  thne  back  untU  now  in  or- 
der  to  accomplish  something  hanging  in  the 
air.  Knox  and  I  arranged  a  conference  with 
Hiill  at  10:30  and  we  talked  the  whole  matter 
over  Hull  Is  very  certain  that  the  Japs  are 
Dlannlng  some  deviltry  and  we  are  all  won- 
derlng  where  the  blow  will  strike"  (Stlmson 
statement,  p.  59) 

The  1  p.  m.  message  was  delivered  to  the 
President  about  10:30  a.  m.  (R.  10476). 

Why  did  the  high  command  In  Washing- 
ton fall  to  disclose  promptly  to  Admh-al 
Kimmel,  General  Short,  and  other  American 
commanders  in  the  fleld  the  Information 
available  In  Washington  Saturday  night  and 
early  Sunday  morning?  In  seeking  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  we  have  encountered 
faUures  of  memory  and  changes  In  sworn 
testimony.  I  am  constrained  to  reach  these 
conclusions: 

As  a  result  of  his  conversation  with  the 
President  late  Saturday  night  December  6. 
Admiral  Stark,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
did  receive  notice  of  a  critical  turn  In  Japa- 
nese-American relations  (R.  14757-14759). 
Even  If  It  be  assumed  that  he  had  no  Inkling 
Tintll  that  time  of  vital  information  which 
had  been  available  to  him  for  at  least  6 
hours  the  call  from  the  President  should 
have  provoked  his  active  and  immediate  ef- 
forts to  elicit  from  his  subordinates  the  data 
which  they  possessed  as  to  the  Immediacy  of 
war  He  failed  to  make  such  efforU.  Sun- 
day morning,  when  the  Saturday  messages 


are  known  to  have  come  to  his  attention  to- 
gether with  the  1  p.  m.  message,  he  igaln 
did  not  take  action,  despite  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Intelligence 
that  a  warning  be  sent  to  the  fleet.  He 
failed  to  exercise  the  care  and  diligence, 
which  his  position  required. 

General  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  had  the  "Pilot  Message"  available  to 
him  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  December 
6.  This  placed  on  him  an  obligation  to  make 
sure  he  would  promptly  receive  the  subse- 
quent Information  which  the  pilot  message 
Indicated  would  be  soon  forthcoming.  He 
did  not  do  so.  In  placing  himself  outside  of 
effective  contact  with  his  subordinates  lor 
several  hours  on  Sunday  morning,  he  failed  to 
exercise  the  care  and  diligence  which  his 
position  required. 

Tre  alleged  failure  of  the  chief  subordi- 
nates of  Admiral  Stark  and  General  Marshall 
to  furnish  them  promptly  with  the  Inter- 
cepted messages  on  Saturday  night  was  un- 
usual for  two  reasons.  First.  It  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  routine  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Intercepts.  Second,  these  two 
weie  the  only  usual  reclplenU  of  Intercepts 
who  testified  that  the  messages  were  not 
brought  to  their  attention  on  Saturday  night. 
Neither  Admiral  Stark  nor  General  Marshall 
made  any  effort  thereafter  to  ascertain  why 
such  a  colossal  break -down  should  occur  In 
the  functioning  of  their  staffs  on  the  eve  of 
war  (R.  3490-3491;  6215). 

I  have  pointed  out  that  durtng  the  critical 
period  prior  to  the  attack,  the  administration 
In  Washington  made  certato  over-all  policy 
decisions  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  Japanese 
crisis.  One  decision  was  that  Japan  should 
commit  the  first  overt  act  against  the  United 
States  and  thus  resolve  the  dllenuna  In  which 
the  administration's  secret  diplomacy  had 
placed  It.  The  other  was  to  be  In  Instant 
readiness  to  strike  at  Japan  to  check  her 
further  aggression  against  the  British  and 
Dutch  m  far-east  Asia.  Certainly  the  Infor- 
mation and  orders  sent  to  General  Short  and 
Admiral  Kimmel  prior  to  the  attack  re- 
flected the  policy  adopted  In  Washington. 

General  Short  and  Admiral  Kimmel  were 
not  Informed  about  the  most  Important  dip- 
lomatic steps  in  1941.     They  were  not  In- 
formed of  the  parallel  action  agreement  at 
the  Atlantic  Conference  or  the  warning  to 
Japan  which  followed.     They  were  not  In- 
formed of  the  significant  terms  of  the  Amer- 
ican note  to  Japan  of  November  26.     They 
were  not  Informed  of  the  commitment  mads 
to  Great  Britain,  as  set  forth  In  the  Brooke- 
Popham   telegram    of    December   6.      They 
did  not  receive  the  vital  Intercepted  Japa- 
nese messages  or  any  condensation  or  sum- 
mary of  them.     In  response  to  Admiral  Kim- 
mel's  request  for  Information  In  his  letter 
of  May  26.  1941,  he  did  receive  In  July  1941 
from  the  Navy  Department  the  actual  text  of 
seven  Intercepted  Japanese  diplomatic  mes- 
sages (exhibit  37,  pp.  6-12).     In  the  week 
before  the  attack  he  received  the  next  of 
another  Intercepted  message  describing  the 
Japanese  Intrigue  In  Thailand.    Kimmel  tes- 
tified that  he  believed  that  he  was  getting 
all  pertinent  Information  affecting  the  Pacific 
Fleet.      This   was    the    assurance    Admiral 
Stark  had  given  In  response  to  the  <lefln>t« 
request  In  the  letter  of  May  26.  1941.     The 
Intelligence  officer  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Cap- 
tain Layton,  wrote  to  Captain  McCoUum.  hU 
opposite   number   In   Naval   Intelligence    In 
Washington,  on  March  11.  1941.  to  urge  that 
Intercepted   Japanese   diplomatic   traffic    be 
sent  to  the  fleet.     McCoUum's  reply  satis- 
fled  Layton  that  the  fleet  would  receive  dip- 
lomatic traffic  which  affected  Its  actions  (B. 
12923)       But  the  vital  Intercepts  were. not 
sent  to  Admiral  Kimmel  or  General  Short. 
The  fact  that  a  few  intercepU  'f"*  s«f*  *° 
Admiral  Kimmel  shows  that  the  withholding 
of  others  was  not  attributable  to  fear  of  the 
security  of  naval  communications  and  con- 
sequent prejudice  to  the  secret  o<  magic 
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The  "bomb  plot"  message  and  related  Jnter- 
cepta  would  have  been  of  Incalculable  value 
both  to  General  Short  and  Admiral  Klmmel. 
Yet  they  were  given  no  Intimation  of  their 
existence. 

The  message  of  November  27  to  Admiral 
Klmmel  warned  him  of  the  threatened  Japa- 
nese move  In  southeast   Asia,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  ready  to  execute  a  Fleet  offen- 
sive against  the  Marshalls  required  by  war 
plans.     Readiness  for  an  offensive  at  some 
distance  from  Hawaii  precluded  concentrat- 
ing the  limited  resources  of  the  Fleet  upon 
the  defense  of  Its  base,  which  no  dispatch 
from  the  Navy  Department  mentioned  as  a 
point  of  attack.    The  offensive  missions  pre- 
scribed by  the  war  plans  required  the  full 
\we  of  the  patrol  planes  of  the  Fleet.    These 
planes  were  recently  acquired  and  required 
alterations   and   maintenance   work   to   put 
them  In  ihspe  for  war.    The  planes  were  too 
few  for  full  distant  searches  from  Hawaii. 
Partial  searches  were  properly  considered  of 
doubtful  vt-lue  and  Involved  the  risk  of  mak- 
ing the  planes  useless  for  the  reconnaissance 
rvqttlred   in   the   raids  on   the  Marshalls   at 
the  time  when  they  would  be  needed.    Task 
forces  at  !«ea  and  patrol  planes  going  to  and 
from  outlying  Islands  carried  out  such  dis- 
tant reconnaissance  as  was  feasible.    As  sug- 
geated  by  the  Navy  Department  on  November 
27.  the  two  carriers  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  were 
•ent  on  missions  to  outlying  Islands.    Lack- 
ing air  protection,  the  battleships  appeared 
better  disposed  in  port  than  at  sea.    The  luel 
limitations    and    other    logistic    deficiencies 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet  were  so  acute  that  It  was 
physically  impossible  to  keep  the  whole  Fleet, 
or  major  portions  of  It.  at  sea  for  extended 
Intcnrals.    The  disposition  of  the  ships  and 
the  use  of  patrol  planes  on  and  after  No- 
v«nber  27  were  logical  and  reasonable  in  view 
of  the  message  of  that  date. 

On  the  evening  ot  December  8.  in  response 
to  Secretary  Stlmson's  request  and  at  the  di- 
rection of  Secretary  Knox,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment compiled  from  its  records  a  summary 
showing  that  all  the  major  ships  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  were  In  Pearl  Harbor.  At  this 
time  the  Information  available  In  Washing- 
ton showed  that  war  was  only  hours  away. 
Yet  the  two  Secretaries  and  the  high  com- 
mand made  no  effort  to  direct  any  change  In 
the  dlspoeltlons  of  the  Fleet  as  shown  In 
the  Na>7  Department  summary.  They  took 
no  steps  to  furnish  Admiral  Kimmel  the  In- 
formation which  they  possessed  as  to  the 
Imminence  of  war.  Consequently  they  de- 
prived him  of  any  chance  to  alter  his  dispo- 
sitions In  the  light  of  that  Information.  I 
conclude  that  Secretaries  Stlmson  and  Knox 
and  the  high  command  In  Washington  knew 
that  the  major  units  of  the  Fleet  were  in 
Pearl  Hartwr  on  December  6-7.  1941.  and 
«««  aatlsfled  with  that  situation. 

The  mcMage  of  Novemt>er  27  to  Admiral 
Klmmel  illustrates  one  feature  of  the  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  plan  of  action  of  the  adminls- 
UaUon.  The  fleet  was  to  be  in  readiness  for 
offenaive  raids  on  the  Marshalls  to  counter 
the  Japanaae  advance  In  southeast  Asia.  The 
meange  sent  to  General  Short  by  General 
Ifaiahall  on  November  27.  1941.  shows  the 
other  feature  of  the  administration's  plan  of 
action— to  make  sure  that  the  Japanese 
vwild  strike  first  so  that  the  offensive  by  the 
fleet  would  be  approved  by  the  American 
public.  The  message  to  General  Short  stated : 
•Tf  hostilities  cannot,  repeat  cannot,  be 
•voided,  the  United  States  desires  that  Japan 
commit  the  first  overt  act.  This  policy  should 
not.  repeat  not,  be  construed  as  restricting 
you  to  a  course  of  action  that  might  Jeopard- 
ise your  defense.  Prior  to  hostile  Japanese 
action  you  are  directed  to  undertake  such 
reconnaissance  and  other  measures  as  you 
tfeem  neoeasary.  but  these  measures  should  be 
carriadout  so  as  not.  repeat  not.  to  alarm  the 
dvU  population  or  disclose  Intent"  (extlblt 
sa.  p.  7). 

General   Marshall    testified    that    Instruc- 
tions about  the  'overt  act"  were  put  Into  the 


message  on  the  personal  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent (B.  3443-3447).  In  addition  the  War 
Department  sent  three  other  messages  to  the 
Army  and  Army  Air  Forces  in  Hawaii  on 
November  27  and  28.  all  of  which  were  di- 
rected to  sabotage  and  subversive  activities. 
One  of  these  messages  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment «n  November  28  stated: 

•Protective  measures  should  be  confined  to 
those  essential  to  security,  avoiding  unneces- 
sary publicity  and  alarm"  (exhibit  32,  p.  13). 
The  Na\-y  Department  also  cautioned  Ad- 
miral Klmmel  against  committing  the  first 
overt  act.  On-November  21*  he  received  from 
the  Navy  Department  the  substance  of  the 
Army's  message  to  General  Short  with  the 
additional  directive— 

"Undertake  no  offensive  action  until  Japan 
has  committed  an  over  act"  (exhibit  37,  p. 
38 ) 

On  November  27.  1941,  General  Short  re- 
ported to  General  Marshall  the  measures  he 
had  taken  In  response  to  General  Marshall  s 
message.  His  reply  speciflcaUy  referred  to 
General  Marshall's  message  by  its  number: 
It  stated.  "Report  Department  alerted  to  pre-' 
vent  sabotage.  Liaison  with  the  Navy. 
Reurad  four  seven  two  twenty-seventh  "  (ex- 
hibit 32.  p.  12) .  The  Chief  of  the  War  Plans 
Division  of  the  Army.  General  Leonard  T. 
Gerow.  saw  General  Short's  reply,  noted  and 
initialed  It  (exhibit  46).  This  reply  was 
routed  by  General  Gerow  to  General  Marshall, 
Chief  of  Staff.  Some  question  has  arisen  as 
to  whether  General  Marshall  in  fact  actually 
saw  General  Short's  reply.  In  order  that  the 
reader  may  have  the  exact  facts,  I  desire  to 
report  the  evidence,  question  and  answer,  be- 
ginning page  1420  of  the  printed  record : 

"Mr.  Keefe.  Now.  with  the  country  on  the 
brink  of  war.  General  Marshall,  you  having 
the  then  Impression,  as  you  have  stated  it  a 
few  moments  ago.  that  Japan  was  liable  to 
precipitate  war  by  attacking  any  time,  any 
place.  It  would  be  highly  important  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  see  to  it  that  the  orders 
which  he  had  given  were  carried  out,  would 

It  not? 

"General  Mabshall.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

"Mr.  Krox.  Now  when  General  Short's 
message  came  back  ^he  evidence  Indicates, 
tomewhat  inconclusively  perhaps,  that  it  was 
part  of  three  or  four  papers,  the  top  one 
being  the  reply  of  Mac  Arthur,  then  Short, 
then  a  route  sheet,  the  Mac  Arthur  message 
being  on  top  and  that  bears  your  endoise- 
ment  with  your  Initials. 

"General  Marshall.  Correct,  sir. 

"Mr.  Kirrr.  Your  initials  do  not  appear 
on  the  Short  message  but  they  do  show  the 
Initials  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
War  Plans  Department,  General  Gerow.  Now 
am  I  correct  in  the  assumption  from  an  un- 
derstanding of  your  evidence  on  that  point 
that  you  think  you  must  have  seen  the  Short 
message  although  ycu  did  not  initial  it,  hav- 
ing Initialed  the  top  one? 

"General  Marshall.  That  was  my  assump- 
tion, sir. 

"Mr.  KxEFE.  Well,  Is  that  a  mere  assump- 
tion or  is  it  a  fact? 

"General  Marshall.  I  stated  I  did  not  re- 
call, sir;  that  I  must  assume  that  I  had 
seen  It. 

"Mr.  KxKTE.  Well,  If  you  saw  that  Short 
message.  General  Marshall,  as  Chief  of  Staff 
It  Imjxsed  some  responsibility  upon  you.  did 
It  not? 

"General   Mabshau..  That   Is   correct,   sir. 

"Mr.  Kkefe.  It  was  addressed  to  you  as 
Chief  of  Staff,  was  it  not? 

"General  Marshall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

"Mr.  Kkefe.  And  the  very  telegram  itself 
Indicates  that  It  is  in  response  to  the  com- 
mand order  which  you  had  issued  to  him? 

"General  Maw"*'^    That  is  correct,  sir. 

"Mr.  Kxxrs.  And  It  was  a  message  which 
attempted  on  the  part  of  Short  to  convey 
to  you  as  chief  of  staff  the  nature  of  the 
alert  under  which  he  was  operating? 

"General  Marshall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 


"Mr.  Knn.  That  was  his  response  to  your 
order? 

"General  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 
"Mr   Keefe.  Now.  I  have  read  the  various 
statements,  General  Marshall,  that  you  have 
made  at   various  times  in  connection  with 
this  matter.    You  recall  that  when  you  were 
before  the  Army  board  first  you  were  some- 
what confused  about   those  things   because 
you  thought  that  at  some  time  in  November 
there  had  ben  a  change  in  alert  numbers. 
Do  you  remember  that? 
"General  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 
"Mr.  Keefe.  Now,  It  Is  perfectly  clear  now 
that  a  reading  of  this  message  indicates  that 
there   isn't   any    alert   number    specified    in 
Short's  wire. 

"General  Marshall.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 
"Mr.  Keete.  So  that  puts  that  out  of  the 
picture,  doesn't  it? 
"General  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 
"Mr    Keefe.  So  we  get  down  to  the  simple     . 
fact  that  here  is  a  message  from  your  com- 
manding general  in  the  bastion  of  defense  in 
the  Pacific  to  which  all  of  our  defenses,  as 
you   have   testified,   were   Ued,   in    which   he 
tells  you  that  he  is  alerted  to  prevent  sabo- 
tage; liaison  with  Navy.    Now  In  all  fairness, 
General   Marshall,   in   the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary care  as  Chief  of  Staff,  ought  you  not  to 
have   proceeded   to  Investigate   further   and 
give  further  o'-ders  to  General  Ghort  when  It 
appeared  that  he  was  only  alerted  against       ^ 
sat>otage? 

"General  Marshall.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
that  was  my  opportunity  to  Intervene  and  I 
did  not  do  it. 

"iSr  Keeij.  Well,  now,  you  say  that  was 
your  opportunity.  That  was  your  responsi- 
bility, was  it  not? 

"General  Marshall.  You  can  put  It  that 
way,  sir. 

"Mr.  Keete.  Well.  I  don't  want  to  put  It 
that  way.  I  am  asking  you.  You  used  the 
words  "that  was  your  opportunity,'  I  do  not 
want  an  opportunity  to  arise  in  the  future 
discussion  of  this  matter  to  have  a  conflict  of 
words  and  not  to  be  able  to  understand  just 
what  you  meant.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
your  use  of  the  word  'opportunity'  is  synony- 
moi:s  with  responsibility? 

"General  Marshall.  Mr.  Keefe,  1  had  an 
Immense  number  of  papers  going  over  my 
desk  every  day  informing  me  what  was  hap- 
pening anywhere  In  the  world.  This  was  a 
matter  of  great  Importance.  It  bad  gone 
into  the  machine,  it  had  beer.  s<nt  out.  the 
acknowledgments  had  come  back.  They 
passed  the  important  messages  over  my  desk. 
I  noted  them  and  initialed  them;  those  that 
I  thought  the  Secretary  of  War  ought  spe- 
cifically to  see  I  put  them  out  for  him  to 
see,  to  be  sure  that  he  would  see  It  In  case 
by  any  chance  he  did  not  see  the  same  , 
message. 

"I  was  not  passing  the  responsibility  on  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  I  merely  wanted  him 
to  knew. 

"Now.  the  same  thing  related  to  those 
orders  of  the  War  Department.  I  was  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  the  General  Staff 
throughout  on  large  matters  and  on  the  small 
matters.  I  was  responsible  for  those,  but  I 
am  not  a  bookkeeping  machine  and  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  It  Is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  for  me  to  take  each  thing  In  its  turn 
and  give  it  exactly  the  attention  that  It  had 
merited. 

"Now,  m  this  particular  case  a  very  tragic 
thing  occurred,  there  Is  no  question  about 
that,  there  Is  no  question  in  regard  to  my  re- 
sponsibility as  Chief  of  Staff.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  evade  that  at  all,  but  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  quite  characterised  In  the  manner 
that  you  have  expressed  yourself. 

"Mr.  Keefe.  Well.  now.  let  me  put  It  In  an- 
other way.  You  have  now  stated  It  was  spur 
responsibility  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  see  to  It  that 
General  Short  out  there  In  Hawaii,  which  you 
have  described  as  being  your  bastion  of  de- 
fense, to  see  that  he  was  alerted,  and  if  he 


without  locations"  (R.  13988). 


day  morning,  wnen  me  oni-uxuajr 
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misinterpreted  your  order  to  see  that  that 
order  was  carried  out. 

"General  Marshall.  That  is  my  responsl- 
billtv,  sir. 

"Mr  Keefe.  Now,  I  have  stated  it  correctly: 
haven  t  I? 

"General  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  you  have." 
Subsequently,    in    the    same    examination 
(printed  record  pp    1422-1423)  General  Mar- 
shall stated  that  General  Gerow  had  a  direct 
responslbllltv  In  this  matter  and  that  he  had 
full  responsibility  as  Chief  of  Staff.    General 
Marshall  was  very  fair.    He  admitted  that  a 
tragic  mistake  had  been  made,  and  while  it 
was  the  direct  responslblity  of  General  Gerow, 
Chief  of  War  Plans,  to  have  "caught"  Gen- 
eral Short's  reply  and  to  have  Immediately 
advised  his  Chief  of  Staff,  yet  General  Mar- 
shall  as  Chief  of  Staff  did  assume  over-all 
responsibility  for  failure  of  the  Washington 
headquarters  to  Interpret  and  evaluate  Gen- 
eral Short's  reply  and  to  see  to  it  that  he  was 
on  an  all-out  alert  in  accordance  with  the 
command   directive   issued   in   the   message 
from  Marshall  to  Short  on  November  27.    The 
Secretary   of   War  saw.   noted   and   initialed 
General  Short's  reply.     (Exhibit  46  )     It  was 
the  responsibility  of  General  Marshall  to  see 
that  General  Short  was  properly  alerted  (R. 
3723).    General  Ghort,  after  being  ordered  to 
report  his  state  of  readiness  to  General  Mar- 
shall, was  entitled  to  assume  that  this  state 
of  readiness  was  satisfactory  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  unless  he   heard   to  the  contrary    (R. 
3443).     Neither    General    Marshall,    General 
Gerow  nor  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  made 
any  criticism  or  suggestion  to  General  Short 
about  the  condition  of  his  alert  in  Hawaii 
in  the  10-day  period  prior  to  the  attack.    Be- 
cause of  their  silence  General  Short  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  approved 
his  alert   against  sabotage.'    I  believe  that 
Secretary  Stlmson,  and  Generals  Marshall  and 
Gerow.  understood  the  nature  of  his  alert 
which    was    plainly    Indicated    in    the    reply 
Itself.     I  further  believe  they  were  satisfied 
with   General   Short's  alert  until  the   blow 
fell  on  Hawaii. 

On  June  17,  1940,  General  Marshall  had 
placed  the  Hawaiian  Department  on  all-out 
war  alert  by  the  following  message  (exhibit 
52): 

"Immediately  alert  complete  defensive  or- 
ganization to  deal  with  possible  trans-Pacific 
raid  comma  to  greatest  extent  possible  with 
out  creating  public  hysteria  or  provoking  un- 
due curiosity  of  newspapers  or  alien  agents. 
Suggest  maneuver  basis.  Maintain  alert  until 
further  orders.  Instructions  for  secret  com- 
munication direct  with  Chief  of  Staff  will  be 
furnished  you  shortly.    Acknowledft." 

General  Marshall  followed  up  this  alert 
with  great  care  and  received  considerable 
detailed  information  about  It  (exhibit  52). 
He  described  the  information  which  caused 
the  alert  in  1940  in  a  letter  to  the  com- 
manding general  in  Hawaii,  General  Herron. 
as  follows: 

"You  have  no  doubt  wondered  as  to  the 
alert  instructions  sent  to  you  on  the  17th. 
Briefly,  the  combination  of  information  from 
a  number  of  sources  led  to  the  deduction 
that  recent  Japanese-Russian  agreement  to 
compose  their  differences  in  the  Far  East  was 
arrived  at  and  so  timed  as  to  permit  Japan 
to  undertake  a  trans-Pacific  raid  against 
oahu,  following  the  departure  of  the  United 
States  Fleet  from  Hawaii. 

"Presumably  such  a  raid  would  be  In  the 
Interest  of  Germany  and  Italy,  to  force  the 
United  States  to  pull  the  fieet  back  to  Hawaii. 
"WTiether  the  Information  or  deductions 
were  correct,  I  cannot  say.  Even  If  they  were, 
the  precautions  you  have  taken  may  keep  us 
from  knowing  they  were  by  discouraging  any 
overt  act"  (exhibit  52, JJ.  13). 

On  November  27,  1941,  the  Information 
which  General  Marshall  had  showed  a  far 
more  severe  crisis  In  Japanese-American  rela- 
tions than  existed  In  June  of  1940.  As  his 
letter  to  General  Herron  shows,  he  felt  that 
this  all-out  alert  in  Hawaii  in  1940  may  have 


discouraged  the  Japanese  from  attacking  that 
area.  Yet  he  did  not  repeat  on  November 
27,  1941,  his  message  of  June  17,  1940.  Ic 
Hawaii  with  its  clear-cut  order:  "Immediately 
alert  complete  defensive  organization  to  deal 
with  possible  trans-Pacific  raid."  He  as- 
signed as  a  reason  for  not  doing  so,  the  fact 
that  in  the  message  of  November  27.  1941. 
"you  had  to  include  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  overt  acts  "  (R  3975) 

Mr.  Stimson  describes  the  preparation  of 
the  Army  message  of  November  27  to  General 
Short  as  follows: 

•If  there  was  to  be  war,  moreover,  we 
wanted  the  Japanese  to  commit  the  first 
overt  act  On  the  other  hand,  the  matter  of 
defense  against  an  attack  by  Japan  was  first 
consideration.  In  Hawaii  because  of  the 
large  numbers  oJ  Japanese  inhabitants,  it 
was  relt  desirable  to  issue  a  special  warning 
so  that  nothing  would  be  done,  unless  neces- 
sary to  defense,  to  alarm  the  civil  popula- 
tion and  thus  possibly  precipitate  an  Inci- 
dent and  give  the  Japanese  an  excuse  to  go 
to  war  and  the  chance  to  say  that  we  had 
committed  the  first  overt  act."  (Stimson 
statement,  pp.  21-22.) 

Again  on  December  7,  Mr.  Stlmson  noted 
in  his  diary: 

"When  the  news  first  came  that  Japan 
had  attacked  us.  my  first  feeling  was  of  relief 
that  liie  indecision  was  over  and  that  a  crisis 
had  come  in  a  way  which  would  unite  all 
our  people.  This  continued  to  be  my  dom- 
inant feeling  in  spite  of  the  news  of  catas- 
trophes which  quickly  developed."  (Stlmson 
statement,  p.  62.) 

The  same  fear  of  publicity,  rlarm,  or  any- 
thing which  might  savot  of  a  first  overt  act 
by  the  United  States,  rather  than  by  Japan, 
is  reflected  in  the  President's  message  to 
High  Commissioner  Sayre  in  the  Philippines 
on  November  26,  1941.  After  describing  the 
crisis  in  Japanese-American  relations,  the 
President  directed  Mr  Sayre  to  impress  upon 
the  President  of  the  Philippines  "the  desira- 
bility of  avoiding  public  pronouncement  or 
action  since  that  might  make  the  situation 
more  difficult"   (R.  13861-13862). 

On  Saturday  night  December  6  the  Presi- 
dent read  the  first  13  parts  of  the  final  Japa- 
nese diplomatic  note,  remarked  "This  means 
war,"  and  decided  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (R  12442,  12443). 
He  learned  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions was  at  the  theater.  He  then  stated 
that  he  would  reach  the  Admiral  later,  that 
he  did  not  want  to  cause  public  alarm  by 
having  the  Admiral  paged.  The  fact  that 
the  admiral  had  a  box  reserved  was  men- 
tioned. The  President  did  not  wish  him  to 
leave  suddenly  because  he  would  surely  be 
seen  and  undue  alarm  might  be  caused  (R. 
12444). 

General  Marshall  failed  to  use  the 
scrambler  telephone  on  his  desk  to  call  Gen- 
eral Short  in  Hawaii  on  Sunday  morning. 
December  7,  nearly  2  hours  before  the  at- 
tack, and  give  him  the  same  Information 
which  he  sent  in  the  delayed  telegram  which 
reached  General  Short  after  the  attack. 
General  Marshall  testified  that  among  the 
possible  factors  which  may  have  Influenced 
him  against  using  the  scrambler  telephone 
was  the  possibility  that  the  Japanese  could 
construe  the  fact  that  the  Army  was  alerting 
its  garrisons  in  Hawaii  as  a  hostile  act  (R. 

3390) 

"The  Japanese  would  have  grasped  at  most 
any  straw  to  bring  to  such  portions  of  our 
public  that  doubted  our  Integrity  of  action 
that  we  were  committing  an  act  that  forced 
action  on  their  part"  (R.  3193). 

The  concept  of  an  "incident"  as  a  factor 
which  would  unify  public  opinion  behind  an 
all-out  war  effort  either  In  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  had  Infiuenced  the  thinking  of  offi- 
cials m  Washington  for  a  long  time.  Many 
plans  which  might  have  produced  an  Inci- 
dent were  from  time  to  time  discussed  and 
considered.  As  early  as  October  10.  1940. 
Secretary  Knox  bad  advised  Admiral  Rich- 


ardson, then  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  of  a  plan  the  President  was 
considering  to  shut  off  all  trade  between 
Japan  and  North  and  South  America.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  pa- 
trol of  American  ships  in  two  lines  extend- 
ing from  Hawaii  westward  to  the  Philippines, 
and  from  Samoa  toward  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies (R.  792).  This  plan  was  to  be  insti- 
tuted In  the  event  Japan  retaliated  against 
Great  Britain  upon  the  reopening  of  the 
Burma  Road  scheduled  for  Octolier  17.  1940 
(R.  792).  Admiral  Richardson  was  amazed 
at  this  proposal  and  stated  that  the  fieet 
was  not  prepared  to  put  such  a  plan  into 
effect,  nor  for  the  war  which  would  certainly 
result  from  such  a  course  of  action  (R  793). 
On  February  11,  19*1.  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  in  a  Memorandum  for  the 
President,  described  the  President  as  consid- 
ering a  plan  to  send  a  detachment  of  ves- 
sels to  the  Far  East  and  perhaps  to  permit 
a  "leak"  that  they  were  going  out  there 
(exhibit  106).  He  quoted  the  President  in 
the  same  memorandum  as  stating  that  he 
would  not  mind  losing  one  or  two  cruisers, 
but  that  he  did  not  want  to  take  a  chance 
on  losing  five  or  six.  Again.  In  a  letter  of 
April  19,  1941.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions quoted  the  President  as  saying  to  him: 
"Betty,  Just  as  soon  as  those  ships  come 
back  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  or 
perhaps  a  little  before,  I  want  to  send  some 
more  out.  I  Just  want  to  keep  them  popping 
up  here  and  there  and  keep  the  Japs  guess- 
ing"  (exhibit  106). 

On  May  24.  194}.  Admiral  Stark  vrrote  Ad- 
miral Klmmel — 

"Day  before  yesterday  the  President  gave 
me  an  over-al'  limit  of  30  days  to  prepare 
and  have  ready  an  expedition  of  25.000  men 
to  sail  for  and  to  take  the  Azores.  Whether 
or  rot  there  would  be  opposition  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  have  to  be  fully  prepared  for 
strenuous  opposition"  (exhibit  106). 

On  July  25.  1941.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations wrote  Admiral  Klmmel  to  the  effect 
that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  send  a  car- 
rlerload  of  planes  to  Russia  via  one  of  the 
Asiatic  Russian  ports  (exhibit  106) .  "I  don't 
know  that  you  will,  but  the  President  has 
told  me  to  be  prepared  for  it.  and  I  want  you 
to  have  the  thought."  Admiral  Klmmel  re- 
plied to  this  suggestion  as  follows : 

■'I  entertain  no  doubt  that  such  an  opera- 
tion. If  discovered  (as  U  highly  probable), 
will  be  tantamount  to  Initiation  of  a  Japa- 
nese-American war.  If  we  are  going  to  take 
the  initiative  In  commencing  such  a  war  I 
can  think  of  more  effective  ways  for  gaining 
Initial  advantage.  In  short,  it  Is  my  earnest 
conviction  that  use  of  a  carrier  to  deliver 
aircraft  to  Asiatic  Rtisslan  ports  In  the  pres- 
ent period  of  strained  relations  Is  to  Invite 
war.  If  we  have  decided  upon  war  it  would 
be  far  better  to  take  direct  offensive  action. 
If  for  reasons  of  political  expediency  It  has 
been  determined  to  force  Japan  to  fire  the 
first  shot,  let  us  choose  a  method  which  will 
be  more  advantageous  to  ourselves"  (exhibit 
106). 

On  July  31.  1941,  Admiral  Stark  sent  Ad- 
miral Kimmtl  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Capt. 
Charles  M.  Cooke  as  follows: 

"Within  48  hours  after  the  Russian  situa- 
tion broke  I  went  to  the  President,  with  the 
Secretary's  approval,  and  stated  that  on  the 
assumption  that  the  country's  decision  Is 
not  to  let  England  fall,  we  should  Imme- 
diately seize  the  psychological  opportunity 
presented  by  the  Russian -German  clash  and 
announce  and  start  escorting  immediately, 
and  protecting  the  western  Atlantic  on  a  large 
scale;  that  such  a  declaration,  followed  by 
Immediate  action  on  our  part,  would  almost 
certainly  Involve  us  In  the  war  and  that  I 
considered  every  day  of  delay  In  our  getting 
Into  the  war  as  dangerous  and  that  much 
more  delay  might  be  fatal  to  Britain's  sur- 
vival. I  reminded  him  that  I  had  been  ask- 
ing this  for  months  in  the  SUte  Department 
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and  elsewhere,  etc  .  etc..  etc.  I  have  been 
Boalntatnlng  that  only  a  war  psycholoffy  could 
or  would  speed  things  up  the  way  they  should 
be  speeded  up;  that  strive  as  we  would  It 
Jvst  Is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  tu  get  the 
rcsulta  in  peace  that  we  wculd,  were  we  at 
war. 

"The  Iceland  lituatlon  may  produce  an  'In- 
cident.' Tuu  are  as  familiar  with  that  and 
the  President's  statements  and  answers  at 
presa  conferences  as  I  am.  Whether  or  not 
we  will  gel  an  'Incident'  because  of  the  pro- 
tc«<^lon  we  are  giving  Ireland  and  the  ship- 
ping which  we  must  send  in  support  of  Ice- 
land and  our  troops.  I  do  not  know— only 
Hitler  can  answer"  (exhibit  106). 

Ao^n  Admiral  Kelly  Turner  War  Plans  Of- 
^flcer  for  the  Chief  ol  Navul  Operations  stated. 
In  dMcrlblng  United  States-British  Staff  con- 
Taraationa  on  war  plans  tn  1B41: 

"It  was  felt  by  the  Naval  Department  that 
there  might  be  a  poaalblllty  of  war  with  Japan 
without  the  Involvement  of  Germany,  tiut  et 
•ome  length  and  over  a  considerable  period 
this  matter  was  discussed  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  in  such  a  case  the  United  States 
would.  If  possible.  Initiate  efforts  to  bring 
Omnamnj  into  the  war  against  us  in  order 
that  w«  would  be  able  to  give  strong  support 
lo  the  United  Kingdom  In  Europe"  (testi- 
mony of  Admiral  R.  K  Turner  before  Admiral 
Bart.  pp.  251.  263.  question  10,  exhibit  144). 

On  November  29.  IMl  the  Chief  of  Nav>U 
Operations  cent  a  despatch  to  the  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  A.slatlc  Fleet  which  commenced 
with  this  unusual  sUtement: 

"President  directs  that  the  following  be 
done  ••  soon  as  possible  and  within  two  days 
tf  poaalble  after  receipt  this  despatch"  (ex- 
hibit 97.  p  39). 

The  President's  directions  were  that  the 
Onaonander  In  Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  was 
toflkaitcr  three  small  vessels  to  form  a  "de- 
fen.^lve  information  patrol."    The  minimum 
requirementa    to    establish    these    ships    as 
United  States  men  of  war  would  sulBce  in 
manning  them.     These  requirementa  were: 
Command  by  a  naval  officer  and  the  mount- 
ing of  a  small  gun  and  one  machine  gun. 
The  employment  of  PUlpino  crews  with  the 
minimum  number  naval  ratings  was  author- 
ised.    The  ships  were  to  observe  and  report 
by   radio  Japanese   movement   in   the   West 
China  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Slam.     The  President 
pratrtbed  the   point  at  which  each  vesael 
was  to  be  stationed.    One  vessel  was  to  be 
stationed  between  Hainan  and  Hue;  one  be- 
tween  Camranh   Bay  and  Cape  St.  Jaques; 
one  off  Potnte  De  Camau  (exhibit  37.  p.  39). 
All  these  points  were  clearly  in  the  path  of 
the   Japanese   advance  down    the   coast   of 
Irdochlna.   and   toward   the   Gulf   of  Slam. 
The  Nary  Department  did  not  originate  this 
plan     (R.     11351).     The    Navy    Department 
would  not  have  directed  It  to  be  done  un- 
less the  President  had  specifically  ordered  It 
(R.  11351).     Admiral  Hart  was  already  con- 
ducting   reconnaissance    off    that    coast    by 
planes  from  Manila   (R.   11350).     So  far  as 
the  Navy  Department  was  concerned,  suffi- 
cient Information   was  being  received  from 
this  air  reconnaissance  (R.  11351).    Had  the 
Japanese  fired  upon  any  one  of  these  three 
small  vessels.  It  would  have  constituted  an. 
overt  act  on  the  part  of  Japan  (R.  11352) . 

arrssacaTH  or  Tin  peaxl  habbok  attack 
Blevsn  days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Roberta 
Commiaalon  was  appointed  by  the  President 
to  find  the  facts  about  the  Pearl  Harbor  at- 
tack. Its  duty  was  "to  provide  bases  for 
sound  decisions  whether  any  derelictions  of 
duty  or  errors  of  Judgment  on  the  part  of 
United  States  Army  cw  Navy  personnel  con- 
tributed to  such  successes  as  were  achieved 
bf  the  enemy  •  •  •  snd.  If  so.  what 
thsse  derellctloiu  or  errors  were,  and  who 
Vcre  responsible  therefor." 


Genera!  Marshall  and  Admiral  Stark  were 
witnesses  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission. Their  testimony  was  not  given 
imder  oath  and  was  not  recorded.  Neither 
was  that  of  their  chief  sutMrdln^tes,  Ad- 
miral Turner  and  General  Gerow.  "The  Com- 
mission examined  General  Short  and  Admiral 
Kimmel  under  oath  In  Hawaii  They  were 
not  permitted  to  be  present  during  the  tes- 
timony of  other  witnesses,  to  examine  or 
cross-examine  them,  or  to  know  what  evi- 
dence had  been  presented. 

The  Commission  knew  that  Japanese  mes- 
sages had  been  Intercepted  and  were  avail- 
able, prior  to  the  attack,  to  the  high  com- 
mand in  Washington  It  did  not  Inquire 
about  what  Information  these  Intercepts 
contained  or  who  received  them.  Mr  Jus- 
tice Roberts  testified  before  this  committee: 
"I  would  not  have  bothered  to  read  it  (the 
Intercepted  Japanese  traffic)  If  It  had  been 
shown  to  us"  (R..  vol.  47.  p.  8836) .  Mislead- 
ing statements  made  to  the  Roberts  CJom- 
mission  by  hlph  ranking  naval  officers  in 
Washington  to  the  effect  that  Admiral  Klm- 
mel  had  nil  the  Information  available  to  the 
Navy  Department  (R  4891-4900.  4893-4895, 
5021-5022)    went  unchallenged. 

The  Roberts  Commission's  failure  to  In- 
quire Into  the  Japanese  intercepts  and  their 
distribution  and  evaluation  In  Washington, 
prevented  It  from  correctly  assessing  re- 
sponsibility fo-  the  disaster.  The  facts  were 
then  fresh  In  the  minds  of  key  witnesses  in 
Washington.  They  could  not  then  have 
honestly  forgotten  their  whereabouts  at  Im- 
portant times.  When  the  Roberts  Commis- 
sion bypassed  the  facts  about  the  Intercepted 
messages,  it  nearly  burled  the  truth  about 
Pearl  Harbor.  Its  report  became  the  In- 
dictment of  two  officers  based  upon  Incom- 
plete evidence. 

The  Roberts  report  was  published  January 
25.  1942.  General  Short,  reading  It  In  the 
press,  was  dumbfounded,  and  immediately 
called  his  friend  General  Marshall  on  the 
telephone  to  inquire  whether  he  should  re- 
tire. Marshall  advised  him  to  "stand  pat." 
but  told  Short  he  would  consider  the  tele- 
phone conversation  "authority"  for  Short's  re- 
tirement If  it  became  necessary  (R.  8446). 
On  the  same  day,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
directed  that  Admiral  Kimmel  In  San  Fran- 
cisco be  informed  that  Short  had  submitted 
a  request  for  retirement  (exhibit  .121).  This 
Information  was  Immediately  telephoned  -to 
Kimmel.  Kimmel,  who  had  not  previously 
thought  of  retiring,  construed  the  telephone 
message  as  a  request  that  he  do  so.  and  sub- 
mitted a  formal  request  for  retirement  dated 
January  26,  1942.  General  Short,  who 
thought  It  was  not  fair  to  General  Marshall 
to  have  to  act  only  on  the  basis  of  a  telephone 
conversation,  sent  to  Marshall  a  formal  re- 
quest for  retirement  In  writing,  addressed  to 
The  Adjutant  General  dated  Januarj'  25.  1942. 
On  January  26,  General  Marshall  recom- 
mended to  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  that 
General  Short's  application  for  retirement  be 
accepted  "today."  but  that  It  be  done  "quietly 
w.thcut  any  publicity  at  the  moment" 
(R.  8459) .  ^Admiral  Stark  requested  the  Army 
to  keep  him  advised  about  Short's  retirement 
as  be  proposed  to  "communicate  this  fact  to 
Admiral  Kimmel  In  the  hcpe  Kimmel  will 
likewise  apply  for  retirement"  (R,  8459). 
However,  ©n  January  28,  1942.  he  sent  a  tele- 
phone message  to  Kinunel  to  the  effect  that 
the  previous  telephone  notification  about 
Short's  retirement  was  not  Intended  to  In- 
fluence him.  Thereupon  Admiral  Kimmel 
submitted  his  letter  of  January  28.  1942,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  In  which  he  stated : 
"I  desire  my  request  for  retirement  to  stand, 
subject  only  to  determination  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  what  course  of  action  will  best 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  country  and  the 
good  of  the  service"  (exhibit  121). 


The  President  personally  directed  the 
method  of  handling  the  requests  for  retire-- 
ment  of  Kimmel  and  Short.  On  January  £9, 
1942.  he  Instituted  a  three-point  program  for 
dealing  with  the  matter.  The  Array  and 
Navy  were  to  act  together.  After  a  weeks 
waiting  they  were  to  announce  that  Kimmel 
and  Short  had  applied  for  retirement  and 
that  their  applications  were  under  consider- 
ation. After  another  week  had  passed,  pub- 
lic announcement  was  to  be  made  that  the 
applications  bad  been  accepted  with  the  con- 
dition that  acceptance  did  not  bar  subse- 
quent court-martial  proceedings.  Court- 
martial  proceedings,  however,  were  to  be  de- 
scribed as  impossible  without  the  disclosure 
ol  military  secrets.  The  wording  ol  the  ccn- 
ditlon  In  the  acceptance  was  troublesome  to 
the  administration.  The  President,  Secre- 
tary Stlmson.  Secretary  Knux,  and  Attorney 
General  Biddle  labored  over  the  language 
(R.  8462.  8464,  exhibit  171).  The  adminis- 
tration wanted  to  avoid  public  criticism  for 
having  barred  court-martial  proceedings. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  wish  to  stim- 
ulate the  public  or  the  officers  to  expect  or 
demand  court-martial  proceedings  (R.  8464. 
8467).  Finally,  language  as  suitable  as  pos- 
sible was  agreed  upon.  The  phrase  to  be 
used  in  accepting  the  retirement  applications 
was  "without  condonation  of  any  offense  or 
prejudice  to  future  disciplinary  action."  Ad- 
miral Kimmel  and  General  Short  were  each 
retired  by  letters  so  worded,  dated  respec- 
tively February  16  and  Febrtiary  17.  1942. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  announcing 
the  Navy's  action,  stated  that  he  had  directed 
the  preparation  of  charges  for  court  martial 
of  Admiral  Kimmel  alleging  dereliction  of 
duty.  The  public  were  informed  that  a  trial 
could  not  be  held  until  such  time  as  the 
public  interest,  and  safety  would  permit. 

The  public  reaction  was  as  planned. 
Kimmel  and  Short  were  considered  solely 
responsible  for  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Roberts 
report,  considered  by  Justice  Roberts  as  only 
an  indictment,  became,  in  effect,  a  convic- 
tion. The  two  officers  were  helpless.  No 
court  martial  could  be  had.  They  had  no 
way  of  defending  themselves.  They  remained 
In  ignorance  of  what  evidence  the  Roberts 
Commission  had  heard.  Admiral  Stark 
wrote  to  Admiral  Kimmel  on  February  21, 
1942: 

"Pending  something  deflaite,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  settle  yourself 
in  a  quiet  nook  somewhere  and  let  Old  Father 
Time  help  the  entire  situation,  which  I 
feel  he  will — If  for  no  other  reason  that  he 
always  has"  (exhibit  121). 

The  high  civilian  and  military  officials  In 
Washington  who  had  skillfully  maneuvered 
Kimmel  and  Short  Into  the  position  of  ex- 
clusive blame  knew  at  the  time  all  the  hidden 
facts  about  Pearl  Harbor,  at  least  as  much 
and  probably  more  than  this  investigation 
has  been  able  to  uncove  .  As  the  2-year 
statutory  period  for  instituting  cort-marlial 
proceedings  was  about  to  expire,  Kimmel  and 
Short  were  requested  by  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy  to  waive  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions. Admiral  Kimmel  did  so  but  with  the 
provision  that  any  court  martial  be  held  In 
"open  court"  (exhibit  171).  General  Short 
did  likewise  (R.  8496-8499)  Similar  re- 
quests were  not  nude  of  other  officeis.  not 
even  of  these  who  befor.-;  this  committee 
publicly  accepted  responsibility  for  certain 
failures  of  the  high  command  in  Washington. 

In  June  of  1944  the  Congress  directed  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Na.y  to  conduct  In- 
vestigations into  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 
The  War  Department  denied  the  Army  Board 
of  Investigation  accss  to  the  intercepted 
messages.  General  Miles,  Director  of  Mili- 
tary Intelligence,  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor, was  ordered  bV  General  Marshal]  not 
to  testify  on  the  subject  of  the  Intercepts 
(B.  11843).    For  a  considerable  period  the 
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Navy  Court  of  Inquiry  was  denied  access  to 
the  same  material  (exhibit  195).  After  re- 
peated demands  by  Admiral  Kimmel,  the 
Navy  Department  released  this  restriction 
upon  Its  own  Court.  The  War  Department 
finally  folldwed  the  same  course.  For  the 
first  time,  late  in  the  Board's  proceedings. 
Army  officers  were  permitted  to  testify  before 
the  Army  Board  as  to  all  details  regarding 
the  Intercepts  (R.  12035).  But  many  impor- 
tant Army  witnesses  had  already  testified 
under  the  limitations  previously  ordered. 

In  the  fall  of  1944  the  Army  board  and 
Navy  court  made  their  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  War  and  Navy.  These  reports 
were  critical  of  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Stark 
and  General  Marshall.  The  findings  were 
not  made  public.  The  Navy  court  exon- 
erated Admiral  Kimmel.  Admiral  Klmmel's 
request  to  read  its  report  was  refused  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (R.  6811).  The 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  Instituted  fur- 
ther secret  investigations  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  the  three-man  board  and  court 
previously  established,  and  each  entrusting 
the  conduct  of  proceedines  to  a  single  officer. 
Admiral  Klmmel's  request  to  be  present  at 
the  further  Navy  Investigation,  to  introduce 
evidence,  to  confront  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses was  denied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (R.  6812).  The  affidavits  and  testi- 
mony at  the  further  investigations  contain 
many  instances  where  witnesses  gave  evi- 
dence materially  different  from  that  which 
they  had  previously  sworn  to  before  the 
Army  board  and  the  naval  court.  These 
changes  were  especially  marked  in  testimony 
of  certain  key  witnesses  on  the  subject  of 
the  dissemination  and  evaluation  of  the  In- 
tercepted messages  in  Washington.  Again, 
before  this  committee  these  same  witnesses 
further,  changed  their  testimony  from  that 
sworn  to  twice  previously,  or  pleaded  lapses 
of  memory. 

The  record  of  the  high  military  and  civil- 
ian officials  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments in  dealing  with  the  Pearl  Harbor  dis- 
aster from  beginning  to  end  does  them  no 
credit.  It  will  have  a  permanent  bad  effect 
on  the  morale  and  Integrity  of  the  armed 
services.  The  administration  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  record  and  preserve  all  the  facts 
about  Pearl  Harbor,  even  11  their  public  dis- 
closure needed  to  wait  upon  the  war's  end. 
This  was  not  done.  The  policy  adopted  was 
to  place  the  public  responsibility  lor  the  dis- 
aster on  the  commanders  In  the  field,  to  be 
left  there  for  all  time.  The  policy  failed  only 
because  suppression  created  public  suspicion, 
and  the  Congress  was  alert. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  Investigation  has  not  brought  to 
light  all  the  facts  about  Pearl  Harbor.  We 
have  been  denied  much  vital  Information. 
Mr.  Stlmson  did  not  answer  certain  Impor- 
tant Interrogations  which.  In  consideration 
of  the  state  of  his  health,  were  submitted  to 
him  in  writing.  He  has  also  denied  to  the 
committee  his  diary  entries  for  the  days  De- 
cember 2  to  December  6,  1941.  These  were 
significantly  omitted  from  his  written  state- 
ment. Mr.  Hull's  health  permitted  only  a 
brief  appearance  before  us  and  no  examina- 
tion by  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Written  Interrogatories  were  sub- 
mitted as  to  when  he  first  saw  or  obtained  In- 
formation as  to  the  contents  of  certain  vital 
Intercepted  messages.  Including  the  1  p.  m. 
message.  Mr.  Hull  answered:  "I  do  not  recall 
the  exact  times  that  I  first  saw  or  learned 
of  the  contents  of  the  messages  you  cite" 
(R.  14316),  "I  do  not  recall"  was  an  answer 
frequently  received  from  other  Important 
witnesses.  Messrs.  Maxwell  Hamilton.  Eu- 
gene Dooman  and  Stanley  Hornbeck.  State 
Department  officials  who  played  Important 
roles  In  1941  In  our  Far  Eastern  diplomacy, 


have  not  testified.  We  have  been  denied  Am- 
bassador Grew's  diary.  In  Deaemher  1941 
Gen.  Bedell  Smith  was  secretary  to  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  of  the  Army,  He  did  not  testify. 
His  possible  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
Intercepted  messages  to  General  Marshall  on . 
Saturday  evening.  December  6,  was  not  in- 
vestigated. Admiral  (then  Captain)  Glover 
was  the  duty  officer  In  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  on  December  6,  1941. 
His  log  for  that  night  contained  the  vital 
Information  about  Mr.  Stlmson's  Interest  In 
precise  locations  of  the  ships  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  Admiral  Glover  sent  the  committee 
a  telegram  but  did  not  testify.  Mr,  Welles' 
memoranda  of  Atlantic  Charter  conferences 
was  obtained  from  State  Depatrment  only 
after  his  oral  testimony  before  us  bad  been 
completed. 

On  the  evidence  before  us  I  concur  In  the 
findings  of  the  committee  with  respect  to  re- 
Eponslbllities  of  our  commanders  In  Hawaii. 
I  believe  that  the  "mistakes  of  Judgment" 
referred  to  In  the  committee  report  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  failures  of  the  high  com- 
mands In  Washington  to  have  their  organi- 
zations fully  alerted  and  on  a  war  footing 
and  that  those  In  command  at  the  Washing- 
ton level  must  bear  their  full  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  tragedy  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  further  conclude  that  secret  diplomacy 
was  at  the  root  of  the  tragedy.  The  United 
States  had  warned  Japan  that  an  advance 
to  Malaya  or  the  Dutch  East  Indies  would 
mean  war  with  this  Nation.  The  President 
gave  Great  Britain  assurances  of  our  armed 
support  In  such  event.  What  Japan  and 
Britain  knew,  our  commanders  In  the  field 
and  our  own  people  did  not  know.  Wash- 
ington feared  that  national  unity  could  not 
be  attained  unless  Japan  committed  the 
first  overt  act.  Accordingly,  the  Army  in 
Hawaii  was  put  on  an  antlsabotage  alert,  a 
defensive  posture  containing  the  least  pos- 
sible risk  of  Incident  In  Hawaii  which  Japan 
might  claim  was  an  overt  act  by  the  United 
States.  The  mobilization  of  American  pub- 
lic opinion  in  support  of  an  offensive  by  the 
Pacific  Fleet  against  Japan  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, if  at  all,  by  a  message  to  Congress 
"at  the  last  stage  of  our  relations,  relating 
to  actual  hostilities."  This-message  was  to  be 
the  prelude  to  hostilities  by  the  United  States 
if  Japan  attacked  the  British  and  the  Dutch 
at  the  outset  of  the  war  and  did  not  attack 
this  Nation.  A  direct  attack  by  Japan 
against  the  United  States  at  the  outset  of 
hostilities  would  make  such  a  message  un- 
necessary. Mr.  Slmson's  diary  describes  the 
plan  succinctly:  "The  question  was  how  we 
should  maneuver  them  Into  the  position  of 
firing  the  first  shot  without  allowing  too 
much  danger  to  ourselves."  In  formulating 
this  plan  undoubtedly  Washington  was  in- 
fluenced by  public  promises  to  keep  us  out 
of  war  unless  attacked. 

With  full  knowledge  of  Japan's  Intentions 
prior  to  the  attack,  Washington  had  one 
plain  duty  to  the  American  people.  That 
duty  was  to  inform  them  of  their  peril. 
This  was  not  done.  Washington  had  a 
further  duty  to  make  sure  that  our  forces 
were  ready  to  meet  the  attack  by  furnishing 
their  commanders  afield  and  afloat  with  all 
available  Information,  or  by  evaluating  that 
Information  and  giving  them  appropriate 
clear  and  categoric  Instructions. 

Those  who  find  In  various  Instances  of 
poor  coordination  between  the  services  the 
causes  of  Pearl  Harbor  are  satisfied  with  a 
superficial  explanation.  The  state  of  readl- 
neas  of  our  armed  forces  In  the  field  was  a 
refiectlon  of  over-all  policy  adopted  on  the 
highest  level  in  Washington.  The  President 
had  delivered  to  him  the  Japanese  Inter- 
cepted messages  and  possessed  much  more 
information  about  Japanese  plans  and  inten- 
tions than  any  field  commander.    He  gavs 


most  minute  directions  to  commanders  In 
the  field,  even  as  to  the  scouting  positions  of 
Individual  ships,  when  he  thought  tuch 
directions  necessary.  A  merger  of  the  armed 
forces  and  unity  of  command  in  Hawaii  In 
November  and  December  1941  cculd  not  have 
eliminated  the  dangers  In  the  policy  of 
maneuvering  Japan  into  striking  the  first 
blow.  That  policy  would  still  have  shaped 
the  orders  given,  as  well  as  the  information 
sent  to  a  single  commander  in  the  field. 

Those  who  find  American  public  opinion 
responsible  for  Pearl  Harbor  accept  an  en- 
tirely false  theory.  Enlightened  publlo 
opinion  is  based  on  accurate  public  Informa- 
tion. The  American  people,  if  kept  well  in- 
formed of  their  real  diplomatic  position,  do 
not  need  an  Incident  to  imitc  tliem.  If  for- 
eign policy  and  diplomatic  representations 
are  treated  as  the  exclusive,  secret  Informa- 
tion of  the  President  and  his  advisers,  puhlle 
opinion  will  not  be  enlightened.  The  very 
nature  of  the  consequent  public  alarm  places 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation  In  effective 
readiness  and  may  even  deter  an  enemy  from 
executing  Its  planned  attack.  The  best 
deterrent  to  a  predatory  Japan  In  late  1941 
was  a  thoroughly  Informed  and  obviously 
alerted  America. 

In  this  connection  It  will  be  noted  that 
when  the  reports  of  the  Army  Board  and  the 
Navy  Court  of  Inquiry  were  submitted  to 
President  Truman  on  August  30,  1945.  he 
made  the  following  statement: 

"I  have  read  It  (the  Pearl  Harbor  reports) 
very  carefully,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  thing  Is  the  result  of  the  pol- 
icy which  the  country  Itself  pursued.  The 
country  was  not  ready  for  preparedness. 
Every  time  the  President  made  an  effort  to 
get  a  preparedness  program  through  the  Con- 
gress It  was  stifled.  Whenever  the  President 
made  a  statement  about  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paredness he  was  vilified  for  doing  It.  I  think 
the  country  Is  as  much  to  blame  as  any  In- 
dividual in  this  final  situation  that  developed 
In  Pearl  Harbor." 

An  examination  of  the  facts  ought  to  com- 
pel any  person  to  reject  this  conclusion.  The 
record  clearly  demonstrates  how  the  Army 
and  Navy  get  the  funds  needed  for  national 
defense.  The  Army  and  Navy  are  required 
to  submit  their  respective  estimates  each  year 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  Bureau, 
acting  for  the  President,  conducu  hearings 
and  finally  makes  recommendations  to  the 
President  as  to  the  amounts  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Coneress  for  appropriation. 
The  Congress  Is  In  effect  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. The  record  discloses  that  In  the  flaeal 
years  1934  to  1941,  Inclusive,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Jointly  asked  for  $26,580,145,093  This 
Is  the  combined  total  of  Army  and  Navy  re- 
quests made  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
In  the  same  period  the  President  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  that  It  appropriate 
to  the  combined  services  $23,818,319,897.  The 
Congress  actually  made  available  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  In  this  period  $24,943,987,823.  Thus 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  President  himself 
recommended  to  the  Congress  In  the  fiscal 
years  1934  to  1941,  Inclusive,  that  It  appro- 
priate for  the  Army  and  Na^7  $2,761,826,033 
less  than  had  been  requested  by  the  Army 
and  Navy.  The  people's  Representatives  In 
the  Congress  gave  to  the  Army  and  Navy  In 
the  form  of  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions for  expenditure  $1,256,667,926  more 
than  the  President  had  recommended  In  his 
budget  messages  to  the  Congress. 

The  mere  recital  of  these  undisputed  fig- 
ures should  dispose  of  the  contention  that 
"the  country  Is  as  much  to  blame  as  any 
Individual  In  this  flnal  situation  that  devel- 
oped m  Pearl  Harbor."  I  am  including  herem 
for  ready  reference  a  complete  suteroent: 
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Another  mibjMt  that  has  been  bandied 
•bout  the  country  for  a  number  of  years  re- 
lates to  what  has  been  frequently  referred  to 
MM  the  failure  or  refusal  of  Congress  to  fortify 
the  Uland  of  Guam.  The  contention  has 
been  made  that  Congress  refused  to  appro- 
priate money  to  fortify  the  island  of  Guam 
and  that  as  a  result  of  such  (allure  the  entire 
war  In  the  Pacific  In  lu  Initial  stage*  was  lost 
to  the  Japanese. 

The  fact  is  that  no  proposal  was  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  Involving  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Guam.  The  Navy  did  request  an 
•pproprlatlon  of  $6,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  dr»dglng  the  harbor  at  Guam  (Stark  tes- 
timony. R  pp.  654fr«547).  The  first  re- 
quest of  the  Navy  was  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress. Thereafter  the  appropriation  request- 
ed by  the  Navy  was  passed  with  only  one  vote 
mgalnst  It  The  dredging  operation  was  be- 
ing carried  on  when  war  broke  out  with 
Japan. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  "Rainbow  No. 
B."  which  U  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  world- 
wide war  plan,  placed  the  Island  of  Guam  in 
category  F  (R.  p.  6535).  The  following 
questions  and  answers  tell  the  story: 

"Mr.  Kun.  Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  which  bothered  me  with  respect  to 
your  Ralnt>ow  No.  S.  which  places  the  island 
of  Guam  In  what  is  called  category  P. 

"Admiral  Stajik.  I  have  the  category  here. 
"Mr.  Kketx.  Now.  will  you  state  for  the 
record  what  category  P  means? 

"Admiral  Stauc.  Yes.  sir.  We  have  that.  I 
am  sure.  This  Is  out  of  Joint  Action.  Army 
and  Navy,  and  refers  to  degrees  of  prepara- 
tion, and  they  are  put  in  categories  of  de- 
fense. A   B.  C.  D.  E.  and  F. 

"Mr  Krcrc.  Well,  take  Guam  to  start  with. 
That  Is  m  F.  Now  give  us  what  Category  F 
means. 

"Admiral  Stakk.  Category  F:  'Positions  be- 
yond the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  which  may  be  subject  to  either  minor 
or  major  attack  for  the  purpose  of  occupa- 
tion but  which  cannot  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate defense  forces.  Under  this  category 
the  employment  of  existing  local  forces  and 
local  facilities  will  be  confined  principally  to 
the  demolition  of  thoee  things  it  Is  desirable 
to  prevent  falling  Into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  " 

"Mr.  Kzzrs.  Then,  so  far  as  Qxiam  was  con- 
cerned, at  the  time  this  basic  war  plan  was 
devised  It  was  the  considered  opinion  of  both 
the  Army  and  Navy  that  It  could  not  be 
defended  and  It  therefore  was  placed  In 
Category  F  that  required  those  on  the  Island. 
through  demolition  or  otherwise,  to  destroy 
anytlxing  of  falue  to  the  enemy  and  to  per- 
mit it  to  b«  takan? 

"Admiral  Staxk.  Yes.  sir. 
"Mr.  Kxzrx.  And  to  surrender? 
"Admiral  Stakk.  Yes.  sir. 
"Mr.  Km.  That  Is  right.  Is  It  not? 
"Admiral  Stakk.  That  Is  correct;   yes.  sir 
(R..  p.  5537). 

"Mr.  Knn.  Now.  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
on  Guam  and  the  capture  of  Guam  by  the 
Jape  were  Improvements  on  the  harbor  being 


made  at  that  time  or  bad  they  been  com- 
pleted? 

"Admiral  Stark.  They  had  not  been  ccm- 
pieled.  Of  cource.  I  recall  very  clearly  the 
legislation  with  regard  to  that.  I  do  not  know 
Just  what  their  status  was  at  this  moment.  I 
had  obtained  from  Congress  the  appropria- 
tion. I  believe  It  was  tfl.000,000.  for  certain 
improvements  to  the  harbor.  You  recall  the 
first  year  1  lost  it  by  six  votes,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  it  went  through  almost  unanimously, 
only  one  vote  being  opposed  to  it.  Just  how 
far  we  had  gotten  along  with  that  I  do  not 
recall  rt  the  nvoment. 

"Mr.  Keefe.  With  those  Improvements 
completed.  Guam  would  still  be  in  Category 
P,  would  It  not? 

"Admiral  St.^kk  In  the  same  category, 
Category  F.  The  improvements  were  not 
such  as  improved  the  defense  of  Guam  but 
very  little. 

"Mr.  Keefe.  liven  with  the  Improvements 
that  were  requested  and  contemplated,  the 
Island  of  Guam,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint 
Army  and  Navy  Board,  could  not  be  success- 
fully defended  due  to  the  power  that  Japan 
had  In  the  mandated  islands  surrounding  it; 
is  that  right? 

"Admiral  Stark.  That  Is  correct"  (R.  p. 
6547). 

These  simple  facts  as  disclosed  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time  In  these  hearings  should 
effectively  dispose  of  the  contention  that 
"Congress  refused  to  fortify  the  Island  of 
Guam,  and  hence  the  United  States  suffered 
tremendous  loss  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
war  with  Japan  " 

In  the  future  the  people  and  their  Congress 
must  know  how  close  American  diplomacy  Is 
moving  to  war  so  that  they  may  check  Its 
advance  If  Imprudent  and  support  its  posi- 
tion If  sound.  A  diplomacy  which  relies  upon 
the  enemy's  first  overt  act  to  insure  effective 
popular  support  for  the  nation's  final  war  de- 
cision is  both  outmoded  and  dangerous  in  the 
atomic  age.  To  prevent  any  future  Pearl 
Harbor  more  tragic  and  damaging  than  that 
of  December  7.  1941.  there  must  be  constant 
close  coordination  between  American  public 
opinion  and  American  diplomacy. 


A  Strong  Delusion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  calitornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  San  Diego 
Union  of  July  16,  which  has  just  come  to 
my  desk,  expresses  so  clearly  the  situa- 
tion which  the  country  faces  today,  and 
the  fallacy  ol  the  theory  on  which  OPA 


was  based,  that  I  have  asked  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  and 
to  reprint  the  editorial  as  part  of  the 
extension. 

We  have  been  governed  by  a  group  of 
young,  and  probably  sincere  theorists, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  principles  on 
which  this  Nation  became  so  strong  that 
it  offered  its  people  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  in  all  the  world;  so  strong 
that  it  could  twice  in  our  lifetimes  step 
in  and  bail  out  of  trouble  other  nations 
of  the  world,  who  had  been  experiment- 
ing with  other  theories.  Some  of  these 
other  theories  are  the  ones  the  bright 
young  men  now  seek  to  impose  on  the 
United  States.  St.  Paul  spoke  of  the 
"strong  delusion."  The  strong  delusion, 
right  now,  as  the  editorial  points  out,  is 
that  the  Government  can  run  every- 
body's business,  and  provide  for  every- 
body, better  than  the  people  can  pro- 
vide for  themselves. 

The  complete  editorial  follows: 
A  strong  delusion 

It  Is  recorded  In  the  epistles  of  Paul  that 
when  a  certain  erring  people  proved  immune 
to  ordinary  methods  of  correction  the  Al- 
mighty decided  to  "send  them  a  strong  de- 
lusion." Not  80  much  as  a  matter  of  divine 
ordination,  but  merely  as  a  matter  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  more  than  a  decade  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  a  "strong  delusion."  The  substance 
of  thi»  delusion  Is  that  "the  Government" 
can  run  everybody's  business  and  provide  for 
everybody  better  than  the  Individuals  them- 
selves. 

One  of  the  strongest  phases  of  our  delu- 
sion was  that  concocted  during  the  emer- 
gency of  war,  and  perpetuated  long  after  the 
war's  end — the  delusion  that  one  Individual, 
politically  appointed  by  a  political  President, 
could  run  the  business  and  industry  of  this 
countiy — the  delusion  that  a  mere  official 
title  and  a  vast  operating  fund  could  qualify 
a  mediocrity,  blest  with  presidential  favor, 
to  control  wag^s  and  prices  and  profits  for  a 
national  production  volume  approaching  at 
Its  peak  f200.000,000,&00  a  year. 

By  reason  of  Its  vast  development  the 
United  States  In  Industry  and  business  has 
become  largely  a  Nation  of  specialists.  Be- 
cause of  the  Intricacies  of  mass  production 
almost  a  lifetime  of  training  and  experience 
Is  required  to  master  a  single  line  of  en- 
deavor. Experts  cannot  be  turned  out  over- 
night or  qualified  by  a  mere  political  ap- 
pointment. In  the  hard  world  of  dollars  and 
cents  results  must  count.  Leaders  In  prac- 
tically all  cur  great  financial.  Industrial, 
and  business  institutions  have  come  up  "the 
hard  way  " 

How  was  the  delusion  ever  put  over  on  the 
American  pepole  that  a  publicity  agent, 
without  practical  experience  in  producing  a 
potato  or  a  locomotive,  could  be  endowed  by 
Presidential  edict  with  the  capacity  to  run 
all  the  vast  Industries  and  businesses  of  the 
United  States?  The  French  had  a  ready 
excuse  for  everything:  "C'est  la  guerre." 
That,  for  5  years,  was  our  excuse— it  Is  the 
war.  But  the  end  of  the  war  fQ,und  the  same 
old  Idea  being  propagated— at  an  expense 
of  several  hundred  million  dollars  annually 
to  the  taxpayer;  the  idea  that  a  single 
human  brain,  certified  by  the  President,  was 
better  qualified  to  run  all  the  basiness  and 
Industry  of  the  country  than  the  men  who 
had  built  and  maintained  It — and  that  this 
same  Individual  brain  was  qualified  to  act  as 
guardian  for  all  the  millions  of  consumers 
in  the  United  States. 

Let's  take  a  look  from  the  practical  side. 
There  are  scores  of  outstanding  geniuses  In 
the   business   and    industrial   world   of    the 
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United  States.  In  motors  take  the  names 
of  Henry  Ford,  Charles  Wilson.  Alfred  Sloan. 
In  steel  take  the  names  of  scores  of  men  who 
have  made  marvelous  records.  In  textiles. 
In  airplanes.  In  electrical  production,  in  meat 
packing,  in  railroads,  in  farm  machinery.  In 
oil  production.  In  banking,  in  constnictlon, 
we  think  of  a  doeen  outstanding  names.  In 
agriculture.  In  stock  raising,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fruits  and  vegetables,  there  are 
names  that  shine  like  lighthouses. 

Does  any  sane  person  think  for  one  minute 
that  any  one  of  the  individuals  who  have 
achieved  fame  and  success  In  any  of  these 
lines  of  enterprise  would  undertake,  even 
with  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  run  all  the 
business  and  Industry  of  the  countrj"?  Does 
anybody  assume  that  Henry  Ford,  having 
made  a  success  in  the  motor  Industry,  would 
assume  responsibility  for  the  steel  industry 
and  the  raising  of  all  the  country's  corn 
and  hogs?  Can  anj^body  believe  that  Charles 
Wilson,  successful  head  of  General  Motors, 
would  undertake  by  Presidential  appointment 
to  regulate  the  growing  of  oranges  and  ap- 
ricots In  California?  Is  It  conceivable  that 
the  most  successful  banker  of  Wall  Street 
would  consider  himself  qualified  to  control 
the  raising  of  steers  In  Texas  and  sheep  In 
Wyoming? 

Yet  for  "5  years  we  have  labored  xmder 
the  "strong  delu&ion"  that  a  publicity  man, 
with  no  experience  in  business  save  that  of 
advertising  and  propaganda,  could  run  the 
vast  enterprises  of  the  United  States,  dictate 
their  wages  and  their  profiw,  and  tell  the 
consuming  public  what  to  pay  for  everything 
from  a  spool  of  thread  to  a  threshing  com- 
bine. A  man  who  never  slopped  a  pig  must 
tell  pig  raisers  what  to  pay  for  feed  and  what 
price  to  ask  for  the  fattened  product.  A  man 
who  never  sewed  a  button  must  tell  textile 
men  what  to  charge  for  a  shirt.  A  man  who 
never  saw  a  saw  mill  must  tell  lumbermen 
what  to  charge  for  lumber. 

There  Is  peculiar  significance  in  the  fact 
that  the  man  chosen  for  the  dictatorship  of 
American  Industry  and  business  was  essen- 
tially a  publicity  man;  Chester  Bowles'  only 
business  experience  was  In  advertising.  It 
is  equally  peculiar  that  his  chosen  successor 
was  a  publicity  man — Paul  R.  Porter,  whose 
chief  claim  to  distinction  was  his  Job  as 
press  agent  for  the  New  Deal.  The  natural 
result  of  these  selections  was  obvious — vol- 
umes of  publicity  and  propaganda.  The 
United  SUtes  of  America  in  all  iU  history 
never  saw  such  a  fiood  of  "selling  ccpy"  as 
it  witnessed  in  the  regime  of  Chester  Bowles, 
master  slogan  maker,  and  bis  mediocre  suc- 
cessor. Paul  Porter,  official  press  agent  for  the 
Democratic  national  committee.  These 
masters  of  sales  talk  and  catch-phrases  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money 
to  terrorize  the  pejople;  but  Instead  of  aiding 
and  stimulating  production,  they  have 
halted  and  curtalfed  It,  with  the  Inevitable 
result  of  inflation. 

Out  of  all  the  scores  of  honest,  decent, 
patriotic  men  in  the  business  and  Industry 
of  the  United  States  today  there  is  not  one 
who  woiild  be  so  vain  and  self-sufficient  as 
to  assume  arbitrary  powers  over  all  industry 
and  business,  all  wages  and  prices,  in  this 
great  Nation.  The  absent  and  most  dis- 
interested of  them  rightly  would  aay  that  It 
Is  a  Job  even  beyond  the  capacities  of  a 
superman. 

Yet  we  find  ourselves,  under  the  "strong 
delusion"  of  the  New  Deal,  submitting  su- 
pinely to  the  doctrine  that  one  little  pub- 
licity agent,  dowered  with  executive  pre- 
rogatives, Is  more  capable  of  running  the 
btislness  of  this  country  than  the  men  who 
made  It — and  more  intelligent  than  the 
millions  of  consumers  who  keep  it  going. 

The  Biblical  end  of  the  "strong  delusion" 
is  that  the  people  shall  perish.  Are  we  ready 
to  give  up? 


RepretentatiTe  Simpson  Gets  Try-Out  as 
Delegation  Boss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  20.  194S 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  inchide  the  following  newspaper 
article: 

RTPllESENTATTVE  SIMPSON  GFTS  TUT-OTJT  AS  DtXZ- 
CATION   BOSS  , 

(By  Charles  B.  Holsteln) 
Washington. — A  former  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh football  player  of  the  "Pop**  Warner 
era  is  getting  a  try-out  these  days  as  captain- 
elect  of  Pennsylvania's  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress. 

Although  outranked  in  length  of  service 
by  two  members  of  the  present  delegation 
and  not  slated  to  become  chairman  until 
next  year.  Representative  RicHAao  M.  Simp- 
son, 45,  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  already  Is  call- 
ing many  of  the  signals  for  the  group. 

That  is  because  Representative  James  Wol- 
FENDEN,  of  Upper  Darby,  the  dean  of  the  dele- 
gation, is  ill  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital  fol- 
lowing a  motorboat  explosion,  and  Repre- 
sentative J.  Roland  Kinzcs.  of  L  ncaster.  the 
man  next  in  line,  wants  Simpson  to  get  some 
experience  in  the  quarterbacklng  role  now 
for  next  year. 

Neither  Wolfekocn  nor  Rinzex  is  running 
for  reelection. 

Simpson,  the  No.  3  man.  on  the  other 
hand  is  considered  virtually  a  sure  thing 
to  return  for  a  sixth  term  from  the  largely 
rural  and  overwhelmingly  Republican  Seven- 
teenth District,  which  includes  Bedford, 
Fulton.  Huntingdon.  Juniata,  Mifflin.  Perry, 
Snyder,  and  Union  Counties — a  wide  swath 
of  central  Pennsylvania. 

A  blg-boniEd  varsity  tackle  on  Glenn  L, 
"Pop"  Warners  last  two  teams  at  Pitt.  Simp- 
son graduated  from  the  university  In  1923 
following  service  in  this  coimtry  in  the  Tank 
Corps  In  the  First  World  War.  He  spent  two 
terms  in  the  State  legislature  and  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  May  1937  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
He*s  been  here  ever  since,  meanwhile  earn- 
ing a  law  degree  from  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. Father  of  two  young  daughters, 
Simpson  has  been  a  widower  since  last  year. 
A  conservative  in  his  politics  and  eco- 
nomics. Dick  Simpson  appears  to  have  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  whole  delega- 
tion on  all  matters  strictly  of  party  con- 
tem.  although  not  all  of  the  State's  GOP 
Congressmen  go  along  with  him  on  issues 
Involving  labor  legislation,  price  control, 
tariffs,  and  similar  problems. 

Simpson  seldom  makes  a  speech  on  the 
House  floor.  W^en  he  does  It  Is  usually  on 
technical  phases  of  the  very  complex  Issues 
which  come  before  him  and  other  members 
of  the  No.  1  committee  of  the  House — the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  These  Include 
such  matters  as  taxes,  tariffs,  the  scclal- 
securlty  laws,  and  other  revenue-raising 
measures. 

In  stepping  somewhat  to  one  side  so  that 
B:mp£On  can  build  up  experience  in  leading 
the  delegation,  Kinzee,  the  72-year-old  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  delegation,  is  convinced 
of  two  things: 

1.  That  Pennsylvania's  GOP  Congress- 
men will  be  more  numerous  next  year,  pos- 
sibly picking  up  6  more  seats  from  Demo- 
crats, compared  to  the  present  line-up  of 
19  Republicans  and  14  Democrats; 

2.  That  if  this  group  works  as  a  unit,  they 
^^^n  make  their  influence  one  cf  the  dominat- 


ing voices  In  the  House.  He  is  counting,  of 
course,  on  Republicans  capturing  the  House 
next  year  after  14  lean  years  as  the  minority 
party. 

Simpson's  colleagues  say  he's  doing  all 
right  In  his  leadership  try-out  and  shows 
promise  of  effecting  a  unified  drive  next  year 
from  Republican  objective. 

He  took  a  leading  part  in  arranging  the 
get-acquainted  conference  of  Pennsylvania's 
Republican  congressional  «Lnd  SUte  nominees 
bere  last  month  and  rpoke  for  the  group  In 
dealing  with  the  press. 

Smce  then,  be  bos  been  more  and  more 
prominent  in  prevote  conferences  with  Mem- 
t)ers  In  trying  to  line  up  the  delegation,  par- 
ticularly for  frontal  attacks  against  the 
New  Deal,  as  stich.  and  against  the 
bureaucrats — issues  In  which  economics 
are  secondary  to  party  considerations. 

Simpson  is  a  firm  believer  In  the  frontal 
attack.  Pop  Warner's  Pitt  teams  used  to 
count  heavily  on  sheer  weight  to  push  the 
opposition  aside,  and  Simpson,  who  bore  the 
brunt  St  tackle  of  many  power  plays.  Is  all 
for  increasing  the  weight  of  numbers  on  his 
team  in  Conpress  next  year. 

Pennsylvania's  Democratic  Ccngressmen, 
however,  are  conceding  no  losses  so  far. 


Death  Benefits  AyailaUe  for  Widowt, 
Orphans,  and  Dependents  of  Deceased 
Veteraas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERREH  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  TUB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1946 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  besides 
the  men  who  are  returned  to  civil  life 
with  broken  bodies  and  shattered  nerves, 
those  who  find  the  results  of  war  with 
them  long  after  the  peace  are  the  widows, 
orphans,  and  dependents  whose  loved 
ones  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

In  recognition  of  its  obligation  to  those 
dependents,  a  sympathetic  Government 
has  made  some  provision  to  help  them 
carry  on. 

Where  the  death  of  the  veteran  has  oc- 
curred in  service,  or  has  resulted  from 
a  service-connected  disease  or  injury,  the 
benefits  are  the  .same  for  the  widows,  or- 
phans, and  dependents  of  World  War  11 
as  they  are  for  the  dependents  sur\'iving 
our  veterans  of  World  War  No.  I,  and  the 
following  monthly  pension  benefits  are 
payable: 
(al    Per  a  widow  but  no  child. $50 

(b)  For  a  widow  and  1  child  (with  113 

additional     for    each     addiUonal 
child) 65 

(c)  For  no  widow  tut  1  child.. SS 

(d)  For  no  widow  but  2  children  (with 

$10  additional  for  each  additional 
chUd) 38 

(e)  Por  dependent  father  and  mother: 

Both  parents,  for  each 23 

One   parent  only 46 

(Note. — Pension  benefits  are  allowable  to 
dependent  parents  only  In  those  cases  wtiere 
the  veteran's  death  is  due  to  service  In  the 
armed  forces.) 

Where  the  veteran's  death  was  not  the 
result  of  a  service-connected  disease  or 
injury,  pension  benefits  are  available  to 
his  widow  or  orphans,  provided  he  served 
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90  days  or  more  during  the  period  of  the 
^■ar— World  War  I  or  World  War  II— 
or  had  been  discharged  for  a  disability 
incurred  in  service:  and  his  discharge 
from  service  must  be  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable.  As  to  widows 
of  veterans  of  World  War  I.  marriage  to 
the  veteran  must  have  been  prior  to  De- 
cember 14.  1944.  and  it  is  neces.sary  only 
to  e5tablj.sh  legal  widowhood  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  pf-n.slon  ben<'fits,  subject  to  in- 
come re.strlctlon*.  For  widows  of  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  there  h  no  fixed 
marriage  date,  but  to  establish  eligibility 
for  pension  benfflt»  It  Is  nfcessary  that 
the  veteran  at  the  time  of  hi-*  death  was 
receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  benefits 
for  dlsabtUty  Incurred  In  service,  or  that 
he  had  at  the  time  of  his  death  •  dis- 
ability due  to  service  for  which  pension 
would  be  payable  If  10  percent  or  more  In 
degree;  and  legal  widowhood  must  be 
proved.  The  monthly  pension  benefits 
payable  are  the  .vame  for  both  groups, 
and,  subject  to  income  restrictions,  are: 

(tt)   For  ■  widow  but  no  ctilld 135 

(b)   Fur  a  «td(jw  and  1  child   (with  tS 
Additional     for    each     additional 

child  1 45 

-   (c»   No  widow  but  1  child 18 

(dj   No  widow   but  2  children    (equally 

divldfdl 27 

(e)   No  widow  but  3  cblJdren   (equally 

divided! 36 

(With  M  additional  for  each  addi- 
tional child,  the  total  amount  to 
be  equally  divided  i 
(NoTK— Paymenta  are  limited  to  .an  aggre- 
gate ot  974  In  any  one  case  ) 

arPUCATTONS 

Applications  fo;^  these  benefits  should 
be  sent  to  the  regional  office  of  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  serving  your  coun- 
ty— Wichita  for  Allen.  Anderson.  Bour- 
bon. Franklin.  Linn,  and  Miami;  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  for  Douglas.  Johnson,  and 
Wyandotte. 

Veterans'  Admini^tration  form  534  Is 
used  by  widows  and  orphans  in  filing 
claims,  and  form  535  is  used  by  depend- 
ent parents. 

•IX    MONTHS'   CMTtHTT   PAT 

Immediately  upon  notification  of  the 
death  of  a  person  in  service  from  wounds 
or  disease,  not  the  result  of  his  or  her 
mi.<^onduct.  there  is  payable  to  his 
widow,  child,  or  dependent  relative  a  sum 
equivalent  to  6  months'  pay  at  the  rate 
being  received  on  the  date  of  death. 
This  benefit  is  available  first  to  the 
widow,  if  no  widow  to  a  child  or  children, 
and  if  neither  widow  nor  child,  to  any 
other  dependent  relative  of  the  person  in 
service  previously  designated  by  him  or 
her  to  receive  this  pay. 

Proper  forms  on  which  to  make  appli- 
cation will  be  sent  to  the  person  entitled 
from  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard,  as  the  case  may  be,  when 
the  death  of  the  person  in  service  is  offi- 
cially recorded.  Applications  should  be 
returned,  with  any  evidence  called  for.  to 
the  office  from  which  blanks  were  fur- 
nished. 

aSITLXMXNT   or    ACCOUNTS 

Any  amount  found  in  the  final  settle- 
ment of  his  accounts  to  be  due  a  person 
who  has  died  in  service,  where  no  de- 
mand is  presented  by  a  duly  appointed 
legal  representative  of  the  estate,  is  pay- 


able through  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C,  first  to  the  widow 
(or  widower) ;  If  no  widow  (or  widower), 
to  the  child  or  children  or  their  issue; 
If  no  widow  (or  widower)  or  descend- 
ants, to  the  father  and  mother  in  equal 
share.s,  or  if  one  parent  be  deceased,  to 
the  survivor;  if  no  widow  <or  widower), 
child,  father,  cr  mother,  then  to  brothers 
and  sisters  and  children  of  deceased 
brothers  and  sisters.  31anks  will  be  sent 
from  the  respective  services. 

ASSUTANCI 

'-^  Persons  claiming  these  benefits  may 
call  on  veterans'  service  organizations  or 
the  Red  Cross  for  assistance  in  the  prep- 
aration of  applications  and  as.sembling 
needed  evidence.  If  there  are  any 
further  que.stlons,  write  to  your  Con- 
gressman. Errett  p.  Scriv.ner.  316  Hou.se 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
will  al..o  be  glad  to  help  in  presenting 
claims  to  the  proper  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


Soviet  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  20  ilegislathe  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
I^ECORD  an  article  entitled  "As  Others 
See  Us"  written  by  Scott  Nearing.  The 
article  deals  with  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AS    OTHERS   SEE   US 

(By  Scott  Nearing) 

The  people  who  are  saying  hard  things 
about  Soviet  foreign  policy  would  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  situation  if  they 
would  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  ( 1 )  possessed  the  secret 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  (2)  were  doing  its 
best  to  keep  it  from  us,  meanwhile  (3)  build- 
ing up  a  stockpile  of  the  bombs.  (4)  main- 
taining an  army  larger  than  ever  before  in  its 
history,  and  (5)  a  navy  larger  than  all  the 
other  navies  of  the  world  combined,  (6)  pro- 
posing to  continue  the  wartime  draft,  and  (7) 
Introduce  universal  compulsory  military 
training  in  time  of  so-called  peace,  (8)  al- 
lowing her  army  and  navy  officers  to  talk 
openly  of  attacking  us  before  we  should  have 
time  to  recover  from  our  war  effort  and  per- 
haps learn  to  make  our  own  atomic  bombs, 

(9)  carrying  on  a  press  and  radio  campaign 
to  foment  suspicion  and  hostility  toward  us, 

(10)  seizing  and  holding  military  bases  along 
both  our  frontiers  (Iceland.  Greenland,  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific),  (11)  sending  a  naval 
expedition  Into  northern  waters  for  special 
training  In  arctic  warfare,  (12)  maintaining 
armed  forces  at  our  very  gates  (United  States 
Marines,  planes,  and  ships  in  Manchuria, 
United  States  troops  and  anti-Soviet  armies 
In  India,  Germ:.ny.  Italy,  Greece),  (13)  pro- 
posing for  1947—2  years  after  the  war — a 
military  budget  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  with  a  higher  percentage  of 
expenditure  for  military  purposes  than  was 
made  by  Germany  or  Japan  when  they  were 
actively  preparing  for  war.  and  if  (14)  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church  were  offering  to  lead 


a  holy  war  against  us,  and  if  (15)  Marshal 
Stalin  officially  sponsored  a  public  ceremony 
at  which  a  former  prime  minister  who  had 
twice  tried  to  overthrow  our  Government  and 
our  economic  system  was  highly  honored 
and  in  his  address  urged  an  alliance  between 
our  two  mo&t  powerful  rivals — what  would 
they  think  of  Generalissimo  Truman  and 
Foreign  Commissar  Byrnes  if  they  did  not 
work  night  and  day  to  see  that  the  United 
States  had  filendly  governments  in  every 
capital  from  Canada  to  Argentina  and  If  they 
did  not  move  heaven  and  earth  to  discover 
the  B«cret  of  the  atomic  bomb? 

Let  us  try  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  u»— 
and  this  does  not  mean  only  the  U.  8.  B.  R. 


Penalty  for  Drunken  Driven 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  20.  1946: 

BEVENTY-EICHT-MILES-PER-HOUR  SPREE  IN  AUTO 
COSTS    WOMAN    SI  75 

Sue  L.  Derman,  28-year-old  former  wait- 
ress, who  drove  along  New  York  Avenue  iJe. 
July  4  at  speeds  up  to  78  miles  an  hour,  was 
fined  $175  on  three  traffic  counts  in  mimlcipal 
court  yesterday. 

Miss  Derman,  of  1524  Varnum  Street  NW.. 
had  pleaded  guilty  to  leaving  after  colliding, 
driving  without  a  permit,  and  driving  while 
drunk  before  Judge  Walter  J.  Casey  July  5. 

Police  charged  that  the  automobile  she 
was  driving  struck  a  taxi  at  First  Street  and 
New  York  Avenue  and  continued  along  New 
York  Avenue  without  stopping. 

She  picked  up  two  teen-age  hitchhikers 
returning  to  Baltimore  and  then  hit  speeds 
up  to  78  miles  an  hour,  police  said,  until  she 
clipped  a  fender  off  a  car  at  Montana  and 
New  York  Avenues. 

Police  said  the  car  she  was  driving  be- 
longed to  Reed  Ledman  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Ledman,  of  1726  Thirty-fourth  Street 
NW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  article  de- 
scribe.*; a  condition  In  our  country  that 
should  not  be.  "When  you  drive  don't 
drink.  When  you  drink  don't  drive." 
That  is  a  slogan  everyone  should  adhere 
to.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  per- 
son who  admits  they  are  drunk,  driving 
on  the  highway  at  78  miles  an  hour, 
hitting  more  than  one  car  in  their  wild 
cha.se,  should  receive  from  a  judge  more 
than  a  fine  of  $175.  When  they  take  a 
car  not  belonging  to  them,  when  they 
have  no  driver's  license,  when  they  are 
drunk  they  then  deserve  more  than  a 
fine  of  $175.  How  can  our  Judges  break 
up  this  drunken  driving  with  a  fine? 
They  subject  all  whom  they  meet  on  the 
road  to  danger  of  being  hit  by  a  drunken 
driver  and  being  wounded  or  killed, 
property  damaged,  hospitals  filled,  the 
public  menaced.  Our  judges  must  do 
more  than  fine  these  menacing  drunken 
drivers  by  committing  them  to  some 
place  where  they  will  not  commit  the 
deed  soon  again,  even  if  it  be  to  a  Keeley 
Cure  or  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 
Judges  do  your  duty. 
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Atomic  Energy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy  for  promoting  In- 
dustrial development,  advancing  medical 
itclencc,  and  improving  economic  and  so- 
cial atandardB  may  be  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  humanity.  Untold  ben«'fil.H  and 
improvements  for  the  whole  human  race 
may  well  be  hidden  in  the  newly  dl«- 
covcred  force  of  nuclear  physics.  Behind 
this  discovery  lies  years  of  painRtaklnK 
scientific  research  by  Individuals  In  many 
countries.  Undoubtedly  the  extreme 
exigencies  of  war.  spurring  to  a  desperate 
pace  the  practical  application  by  the 
Army,  by  American  Industry,  and  its  su- 
perior large-scale  production  methods  of 
these  new  scientific  principles,  resulted 
in  techniques  of  manufacture,  handling, 
and  use  that  presently  con.stltute  in  the 
main  the  .<^o-called  secrets  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. From  a  strictly  scientific  stand- 
point there  are  no  such  secrets,  because 
scientists  of  many  countries  are  familiar 
with  the  principles  involved  and  can. 
therefore,  proceed  along  the  same  path 
of  discovery  and  innovation  which  we  did 
to  the  acquisition  of  complete  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  so-called  in- 
dustrial know-how  which  will  enable 
them  ultimately,  and  perhaps  in  the  not 
too  distant  future,  to  match  cur  achieve- 
ments in  this  field.  Let  us  not  delude 
ourselves  that  other  nations  are  unin- 
formed concerning  atomic  energy  or  the 
essential  means  of  harnessing  it. 

The  practical  use  of  atomic  energy  has 
been  confined  almost  entirely  thus  far 
to  the  creation  of  horribly  destructive 
explosives  employed  exclu-sively  in  war- 
fare for  the  destruction  of  property  and 
fellow  human  beings.  In  this  respect  it 
Is  and  will  be  a  military  weapon  of  great- 
est importance  to  the  security  and  safety 
of  our  country.  Up  to  this  time  atomic 
energy  has  been  utilized  only  In  warfare, 
though  the  potential  value  to  mankind 
for  good  or  evil  would  seem  to  be  very 
great.  If  directed  toward  peaceful  pur- 
poses— toward  building  in.stead  of  de- 
stroying, toward  healing  instead  of  kill- 
ing— it  may  confer  sub.stantial  benefits 
upon  cur  own  Nation  and  upon  human- 
ity. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  research  in 
and  development  of  the  atomic  principle 
and  the  direction  of  atomic  energy  into 
industrial,  medical,  and  other  scientific 
and  practical  uses  should  proceed  under 
civilian  control  and  with  as  complete 
freedom  for  individual  research  scien- 
tists, scholars,  and  technologists  as  is 
consistent  with  the  public  welfare.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  view  of  present  very 
disturbing  world  conditions  and  the  pres- 
ent status  of  our  international  relations 
and  our  failure  to  resolve  many  of  the 
great  questions  upon  which  enduring 
peace  depends,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
we  should  not  at  this  time  establish  any 
arrangement  which  by  any  stretch  dl  the 


Imagination  might  result  in  the  giving 
away  to  other  nations  of  the  knowledge 
and  techniques  we  possess  concerning  the 
atomic  bomb  and  the  materials  out  of 
which  it  is  made.  We  must  leave  our 
armed  forces  unfettered  In  perfecting 
military  u.se  of  the  atom,  even  in  hcping 
It  may  never  have  to  be  used  in  warfare 
again. 

There  is  no  need  for  undue  haste  In 
forcing  through  legislation  relating  to 
Ihl.s  .subject.  A.-*  a  military  necewlty  we 
mu.^t  con.'crvp  the  secret  of  the  atomic 
bomb  jujit  as  we  protect  any  other  mili- 
tary secret.  In  view  of  Its  tremendouji 
destructive  character,  we  should  Join  as 
soon  as  possible  with  other  natumH— we 
should  urge,  work,  and  strive — to  outlaw 
Its  use  in  warfare  completely.  Just  as  we 
have  outlawed  poison  gas  and  other  in- 
humane Instrumcntalltle.,.  We  should 
also  follow  the  same  course  with  regard 
to  weapons  possibly  even  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  atomic  bomb,  such  as  those 
existing  and  contemplated  for  bacterio- 
logical or  biological  warfare  and  guided 
ml.s.slles  loaded  with  atomic  and  disease- 
carrying  explosives,  as  well  as  all  other 
Inhuman  media  of  destruction.  It  would 
bo  a  great  boon  to  the  human  race,  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  future  gen- 
erations of  every  nation,  if  we  could  out- 
law by  international  agreements  based 
on  good  faith  and  good  will  and  sincere 
intentions  of  our  associates  in  the  United 
Nations  all  of  these  terrible  death-deal- 
ing and  mo.st  atrocious  weapons,  of 
which  the  atomic  bomb  appears  at  this 
time  to  be  the  outstanding. 

But  until  the  time  comes,  however, 
when,  as  a  practical  matter,  we  can  ac- 
complish this  cherished  end,  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  wise  to  give  away  any 
of  our  atomic  secrets,  or  even  take  a 
chance  that  they  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  other  nations.  After  all.  we  have  just 
emerged  from  one  horribly  deotructive 
world  confiict  and  if  we  are  sincere  in  our 
war  aims,  if  we  would  strive  to  save  mod- 
ern civilization  from  annihilation,  we 
must  devote  all  our  energies  to  prevent- 
ing another.  In  the  meantime,  until  uni- 
versal international  disarmament  can  be 
effected,  until  effective  international  in- 
stitutions for  preventing  war  can  be  per- 
fected under  the  United  Nations  or  by 
other  available  means,  we  must  keep  our 
own  Nation  protected  against  the  possi- 
bihty  of  attack  and  against  the  bleak 
eventuality  of  another  war.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  maintaining  a  fully  ade- 
quate national  defense,  an  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  of  sufficient  strength,  mo- 
bility, and  modernity  to  secure  our  coun- 
try against  aggression  and  to  fulfill  our 
obligations  toward  world  peace. 

Let  me  repeat:  There  should  be  no 
undue  haste  or  hysteria  about  this  great 
question  of  atomic  energy.  Legislation 
should  not  be  forced  through  this  House 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  session  when 
the  calendar  is  crowded  with  so  many 
important  measures  and  when  the  mem- 
bership is  absorbed  with  so  many  other 
urgent  matters.  This  question  should 
receive  the  most  careful  deliberation  so 
that  our  ^erican  civilian  scientists 
may  be  protected  in  their  right  of  un- 
fettered research  and  American  indus- 
try accorded  fullest  possible  opportunity 


to  develop  this  great  discovery  without 
sweeping  totalitarian  domination.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should 
move  to  render  our  whole  economy  sub- 
ject to  the  atom,  or  to  l>acteriology  or  to 
any  other  phenomenon  of  modem 
science  any  more  than  we  .«hould  have 
rendered  It  subject  to  electricity,  gun- 
powdtr.  or  many  other  revolutionary  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  of  the  past. 

We  will  have  to  live  in  a  world  of 
atomic  rnerRy.  atomic  power,  and  atomic 
rxpioslvrn  and  the  marvelii  of  chemistry 
and  physicji  and  science.  That  is  the 
stark  and  unavoidable  reality,  whether 
wo  like  It  or  not.  Americans  have  no 
more  to  fear  from  thU  great  new  force 
than  nationals  of  any  other  nation,  al- 
though we  may  have  more  to  lose  or  more 
to  gain  depending  on  our  attitude  and 
policy  toward  Its  development.  Ameri- 
cans have  courage — at  least  a.s  much 
courage  as  those  of  other  nations,  and 
Americans  are  not  being  thrown  Into 
panic  over  the  atomic  bomb.  To  the 
contrary.  Americans  have  the  courage  to 
live  with  it  and  the  will  to  try  to  shape 
the  atomic  principle  to  peaceful  and  con- 
structive purposes  rather  than  the  de- 
sti-uctlon  of  man  and  his  civilized  Insti- 
tutions. 

Our  armed  forces  and  our  scientists 
can  continue  meanwhile — as  they 
should — their  research  and  work  upon 
atomic  energy  and  other  related  princi- 
ples of  modern  science  that  may  hold  out 
great  benefits.  In  order  to  accomplish 
these  aims,  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
confer  practically  unlimited  power  upon 
a  Government  commis.'=ion  to  reshape  the 
social  and  economic  order.  Let  us  give 
further  and  most  careful  consideration 
to  this  whole  subject.  In  that  way  we 
can  keep  atomic  energy  in  its  proper  pro- 
portion to  other  scientific  discoveries  of 
past,  present,  and  future  and  we  can  keep 
it  in  line  with  the  concepts  of  freedom 
inherent  in  our  form  of  government  and 
economic  organization. 


Bullies  of  the  Ballot  Box— in  McMinn 
County,  Tenn.,  GI  Ticket's  Fight  oa 
Biggs-Cantrell  Machine  Comes  Under 
Heading  of  Liberating  Oppressed 
Peoples 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF   TEWNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  20,  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Knoxville  Journal  of  July 
18,  1946,  as  follows: 

CI  TICKETS  FIGHT  ON  BIOCS-CAKTRDX  MACHIKE 
COMES  DNDEa  HEADING  OF  LIBEHATING  OP- 
PRESSin   PEOPLES 

McMinn  Countlans  should  not  be  pleaded 
with  to  support  their  GI  county  ticket  in 
August  simply  on  the  grounds  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Biggs-Cantrell  organization  »• 
comprised  entirely  of  ex-eervlcemen.  As  h«« 
been  asserted  here  before,  where  all  other 
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thlnca    ar*    equal    certainly    ex-eervlcainen  the  North  sponsored  by  northern  pecple.  be-  this    World    Bank    are    certainly    taking 
•hould  hare  preference  tn  all  things,  but  a  Ing  under  the  avuplces  of  the  Kiwanians  of  good  care  of  themselves, 
man  can't  expect  to  be  elected  to  any  office  Kmtra.  N.  Y.                                                                   The  article  follows: 
when  hartng  served  In  the  armed  forces  Is  his  As   commander   in    chief   of    the    Sons    of                                                        n          c? 
only  qualification.     One  might  further  sug-  Confederate  Veterans.  I  was  invited  to  place                       **i*=  i**  the  Woblb  Bank  Skt 
gest  that  there  la  nothing  more  disgusting  a  wreath  at  the  Confederate  monument  In                              (By  Herbert  Bratter) 
than  to  see  an  ex-serviceman  who  never  heard  the  cemetery,  and  to  display  the  Confederate           on  the  special  train  which  carried  from 
•  gun  fired  except  by  accident,  wrap  himself  flag,  which  I  gladly  did.  WaJhlngton  to  Savannah  most  of  the  dele- 
In  the  color*  and  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  It  was  a  historic  occasion,  and  a  gracious           ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  recent  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
uniform.  gesture  by  the  northern  people,  and  a  beau-  governors  of  the  World  Bank  and  World  Fund. 

It  occurs  to  any  observer  of  the  McMlnn  tlful  indication  of  the  spirit  of  mutual  good  secretariat  officials  handed  out  a  list  of  those 

County  situation,  however,  that  it  is  particu-  will  In  a  reunited  country.     The  master  of  «ttendine  the  meetlne 

IfiL""^"^  for    the   opposition    to    Messrs.  ceremonies  wrote  me  that  the  occasion  has           ^^  j|            ambassador,  on  looking  over 

Bigg*  and  Cantrell  to  be  composed  of  OI  s.  occasioned  many  expressions  of  appreciation  «»,„  i.  »  .„,,.♦-  ^i.».,,k>^  ♦«  „«»«  t^ot  k« 

As  Congressman  Johm  Jen1«ncs  so  appro-  of  the  good  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  that  ^^'  ^^'\  ^^".  'i""*      ^   ^^  ,  °  h°     n«M  f-  ^ 

prlately  pointed  out.  we  have  Just  concluded  much  gSod  has  been  done.    It  has  been  pub-  ^t'  ^^^'Kn"'^'^  "^"^^^  ^'    delegation  official.   , 

Twar-U  is  too  early  to  determine  whether  llclzed  in  both  North  and  South.  whereas  his  counterpart  from  a  nelgjiboring 

we   won    It-which   had   as   one   of   iU   an-  Fred  P.  Myers.  republic  was  listed  as    governor  of  the  Fund 

nounced     purposes    of    liberation     of    peo-  „^  ;.         ^  ,  _^     .  .v. 

pies  who  hsd  been  deprived  of  their  pollt-  .emapks   bt   fred   p    mters    commander  m           ^^  ambassador  was  from  a  part  of  the 

if«i  tTf^nm  HEMAEKS   BT    FRED   P.   MTERS,   COMMANDER   IN  ^oTld  Where   It   Is   important  that  such   an 

icai  ircraum  CHIEF  OF  SONS  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS.  IN  „„„.    k-    ^„^,^„„rf    „„,^,,,i„      „«h    o«    it   «,o. 

We    all    know,    by    now.    that    our    efforts  pi. ^cINC  a  wreath  at  the  monument  in  thk  "^^^  be  corrected  promptly-and  so  it  was. 

were   a    failure    if    this   was   what    we   were  *^'^"nc  a  wreath  at  the  monument  in  thb           ^j^^  j^^.^,  ^^^  international  kudos  which 

fighting  for.     In  man  cases,  our  victory  at  <^o'»fra)ERATE  cEMrrniY  at  elmka,  n.  t.  ^^^^^   ^^^^  membership  on   the  governing 

arms  simply  delivered  oppressed  populations  Upon  this  historic  occasion.  In  this  north-  boards  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Fund  and  Bank 

from  the  tyranny  of  Hitler  into  that  of  Joe  ""    '^^^^-    "'^^^    ^^^    gracious    auspices    of  may  be  the  chief  compensation  received  by 

Stalin.  northern  friends,  we.  sons  of  the  men  who  most  individuals  concerned.    In  some  cases. 

However,  the  ideal  in  this  case  was  not  In-  ^"^^  *^*  blue  and  sons  of  the  men  who  wore  however,  the  financial  remuneration  received 

Jured  by  the  practical  failure  to  realize  It.  ^^*  P''*y-  "''^  ^^^  ^  ^°  honor  to  the  memory  la  not  unimportant. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  ideals  survive  hu-  °'  ^^*  2  200  Confederate  soldiers  now  resting           At  the  Savannah  meeting,  salaries  and  ex,- 

man  failures  of  all  kinds.    So  even  though  ^^^^  "^  '•^^'^  eternal  sleep.    As  commander  in  pense  money  of  the  two  new  governmental 

we  have  failed  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  chief  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans.  I  Institutions  were  f.xed— and  on  a  very  un- 

there   is   no   reason    to   not   keep   trying    in  count  It  a  high  and  solemn  honor  to  place  governmental   scale. 

our  own  country,  where  populations  are  un-  this  wreath  at  this  magnificent  monument           Since  these  institutions  have  their  head- 

der  the  yoke  of  political  oppression.     Such  here  in  the  midst  of  the  graves  of  the  com-  quarters  In  the  United  States,  the  precedents 

Is  the  case  In  McMinn  County,  and  the  GI  rades  of  our  fathers.  established    may    have    far-reaching    effects 

boys  are  actually  continuing  one  of  the  pur-  On   Sunday,    June   2.   at   the    Confederate  here. 

poMs  of  the  recent  war  In  attempting  to  wrest  Muniment  in  the  Arlington  National  Ceme-  When  Congress  passed  the  Bretton  Woods 
control  of  the  county  from  the  Biggs-Cantrell  teiy.  according  to  custom,  wreaths  were  program,  vijhlch  Involved  a  $5,925,000,000  par- 
organlzatlon.  placed  at  the  direction  of  the  President  of  tlclpatlon  by  the  United  States,  It  merely  en- 
It  U  perfectly  clear  that  they  can  have  the  United  States,  by  representatives  of  the  dorsed  the  agreement  signed  in  New  Hamp- 
ao  success  In  this  attempt  unless  they  get  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  the  Amer-  shire  in  1944.  This  agreement  left  it  to  the- 
overwhelmlng  support  from  the  people  of  icau  Legion,  and  by  many  Confederate  or-  governors  of  the  Fund  and  Bank  to  decide 
McMlnn  County,  enough  to  offset  the  fraud.  ganlzations.  All  this  is  a  tribute  to  the  great-  what  they  would  pay  themselves  as  salary 
Inthe  form  of  absentee  balloting,  that  every-  ness  of  America  and  the  glory  of  American-  and  expense  money,  and  to  determine  the 
body  knows  is  being  planned  in  this  elec-  ism:  and  our  country  should  be  a  worthy  functions  of  the  top  manager  and  the  ex- 
tlon  as  it  has  been  made  a  regular  fixture  example  to  a  distracted  world  today,  for  we  ecutlve  directors  of  the  twin  Institutions. 
of  every  other   recent  election   in   McMlnn  meet  here  as  friends  and  In  mutual  respect 

fV\«  sntv  M                            ...                                                                                                            FOR    BIG   PA  T 

i.wniy.           ,             .     .     ^  as  «on»  ot  men  equally  honest,  who  In  their           .,   ..      .w    ,     ^      ...         ^  .     ,  . 

Th«r«  are  two  spots  In  Tennessee  where  day  honestly  differed  on  vital  issues-  as  sons           Under  the  leadership  and  Insistence  of  the 

political  skullduggery  will  have  to  be  ellm-  of  men  of  equal  courage,  who  manfully  con-  ^"'^***   ^^"^^*   delegates-notably   Secretary 

mated  before  all  the  voters  of  lennessee  will  tended  in  battle  for  the  rleht  as  thev  under-  °'  ^^^  Treasury   Fred   M.  Vinson.   Assistant 

regain  their  poJitlcl  fnwdom.    One  of  these  ^t^od  It  In  the  cause  they  had  espoiied:  and  ^ecmary  of  the  Treasury  Harry  D.  White. 

Is  Shelby  County-thls  Is  the  big  one-and  ^  our  day    as  men  of  mutual  good  wl  I  we  '"''*  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Will  Clay- 

the  other  Is  In  Polk.  McMlnn,  Bradley,  and  .(^nd  together  m  patriotic  cltlzenrS  Tccun-  *o"-*he  scale  of  salaries  for  top  officials  was 

Monroe  where  the  Biggs  organization  con-  rr,  now   h«nniVr   rV,,  f^^^^^^^  fixed  at  a  high  level  at  Savannah. 

.  tmue.  in   the  «.ddle  by  a  combination  of  inevitable  blue  neLo^^r  we  ea'ch     e'a.LrJ           ^'  "'^^  °'  »»>«  »°P   ^''  "r.  White,  an 

lore*  and  election  manipulation.  Mcr^d  Semorle,  of  o^  own.  i^ch  lolcZr  I'^'T  fJ""'  T'""  ^"i  ^  ''l^'^t^  ^'^^ 

we  cherish  as  a  part  of  our  common  heritage  "°^'"f  *1  T   <=°";'"l«»    ^^  /^l.^^^Jf'*^ 

^■"""^^  The  blue  and  the  gray  have  blended  through  f""*.  ^"^  """^^V  °'  .*^*  ?'^J^^^^!'\,^^^^' 

*>..  ir..»»  ~.~r^^»V«-,^#  .».«  Z^         v"«"UKu  ton's  economist  assistant.  E.  G.  Co  lado. 

^     f    I       .    /»  1  »      ..            »•    .       M  u  *"•  '°'*K  perspective  of  the  years;   and  we           ,,„        ^  ,         ^,  .w    j  i          «.  >-.v..ia«v.. 

Confederate  Celebrabon  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  honor  our  great  Nation  in  what  we  thus  do  „^l\?";  before  all  the  delegates  at  Savannah, 

on  this  memorable  day.  ^l\  ^^'^«  "«''«  »^'»  vigorous  argument  for 

RXTTrNRTON  OP  RPMARK-Q  a  high  scale  Of  pay.  he  was.  therefore,  actually 

EAllLNblUN  OF  KEMAKKS  ___^^^^^____  arguing  for  himself .    Since  he  had  the  votes 

or  of  the  United  States  In  his  hand.  Mr.  White. 

W\fi    A    Wll  I  tC  DnnrDTCnU  »•    •    .l     nr     iin      •   oi  of  course,  won  out— and  thereby  advanced  his 

nun.  A.  n  ILLIJ  IVUDLI\  I  JUn  Pie  m  the  World  Bank  Sky  own  pay  from  $9.800  before  taxes  to  $17,000 

OF  numiA  after  taxes. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXTENSION  OP  llEMARKS                     Government   tax   experts   figure  that  Mr. 

_,      .         ,   ,     ,„.„.,,  Whites  new  pay  Is  as  good  as  $25,000  before 

Saturday.  July  20.  1946  of  taxes. 

Mr.    ROBERTSON    of    Virginia.    Mr.  HON    DANIEL  A    RFFD                       ^^*'  °"'^  salaries  determined  at  Savannah 

Speaker   under  leave  to  extend  mv  re-  unnir^i.  a.  ivttu  were  those  of  top  operating  officials.    An- 

marl^  ii.  tie  Riciap.  I  inclS  Tn  ex-  °"'"'  ^°"  ^o^fowf  ^^'"  ^"'  "^  ''  ""''  ^^"  *""  " 

planatory  statement  of  Pr«l  P.  Myers.  ^^  ™e  house  of  representatives  ^^^^^^^  ^           ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

commander  in  chief  of  the  Sons  of  Con-  Saturday.  July  20,  1946          -  President  of  the  Bank            30000 

federate  Veterans,  concerning  a  celebra-  ^                                             <?np«kpr  Executive  director  of  the  Fund  (12: 

tion  honoring  Confederate  veterans  at  .  Mr.  REED  of  Neu  York.    Mr.  Speaker.         but  13  if  U.S.  s.  R.  Joins)..                17000 

Elmira.  N.  Y..  and  the  remarks  made  by  ^  ^^  inserting  an  article,  under  unani-  Executive  director  of  the  Bank  (12: 

him  on  that  occasion-  "^""^  consent,  written  by  Herbert  Brat-         but  13  if  u.  s  s  R.  joins) 17.000 

^-.^«».„,^«-..rTo»  .,.,«»     -  ^^^-  which  article  appeared  in  the  Na-  Alternate  executive  director  of  the 

coHFTOttAT.  cLnaanoM  AT  iLMiaa,  H.  T.  tion's  Business  of  June  1946.    Eventually         Fxmd  (12;  but  13  u  u.  S.  s.  R. 

During  the  War  Between  the  Sutes  there  the  World  Bank,  financed  largely  by  the          i°'^^> $11,500 

Ty"  w^e'^ISToSSSeraT^iJL^^^  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  wiU  be  ""'^^T^ir^r^sTTs^  'n 

oner,  of  war  died  and  are  now  burled.    The  one  of  the  many  international  bureaucra-         "JJJj  <"•  »>"*  ^^  if  u.  s.  8   R. 

cemetery  is  carefully  maintained  by  the  Fed-  cies  devoted  to  spending  and  lending  the  per  dlem"forVoVeVno"ra  and  alternate" 

era!  Government.    This  celebration  was  the  hard-earned  money  of  our  tax-burdened          governors,    in    addition    to    their 

first   Confe<lerat«  celebration   In   history   in  and  taz-ridden  citizens.    The  oflBcials  of          travel  expenses 50 
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These  are  good  Jobs.  The  $30.C00  salaries 
are  apart  from  entertainment  and  similar 
expense  money. 

For  a  married  man  with  two  children  In 
this  country.  $30,000  after  taxes  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  $60,000  before  deductions; 
$17,000  after  taxes  Is  what  you  have  left  if 
you  earn  about  $25,000  before  taxes;  and 
$11,500  net  is  in  the  United  States  as  good 
as  $14,000  in  salary  checks.  But  in  those  for- 
eign countries  where  national  Income  taxes 
are  heavier  than  here,  a  man  would  have  to 
earn  before  taxes  much  higher  amounts. 

The  unnlggardly  $50  a  day  which  the  gov- 
ernors ct  the  Fund  and  Bank  have  allowed 
themselves  Is  seven  times  as  much  as  the  $7 
a  day  which  the  United  States  allows  Its  offi- 
cials traveling  abroad.  Inside  the  United 
States  the  allowance  Is  t6  a  day. 

The  $50  per  diem  starts,  of  course,  when 
the  governor  or  alternate  leaves  his  home 
and  ends  when  he  gets  back.  The  delegate 
to  a  Fund  or  Bank  meeting  who  comes  to  this 
country  from  Paraguay  or  South  Africa,  for 
example,  will,  therefore,  rtm  up  quite  a  bill, 
excepting  as  his  lodging  may  be  provided  by 
the  transportation  company.  The  directors 
and  alternates  are  also  allowed  expenses  for 
moving  their  families  and  furniture. 

They  get  paid  for  missing  connections,  too. 
Some  delegations  to  and  from  Savannah  were 
held  up  waiting  for  the  Atlantic  weather  to 
behave — at  $50  a  day.  Several  of  the  dele- 
pates,  unavoidably  delayed,  were  entitled  to 
turn  in  expense  bills  equal  to  a  substantial 
part  of  an  ordinary  Government  official's  an- 
nual pay. 

NO   PAT    FOB    OBS£B\'£llS 

Not  all  the  visitors  to  the  Savannah  meet- 
ing got  the  $50  per  diem.  Five  countries 
(among  them,  Russia),  although  Bretton 
Woods  signatories,  had  not  yet  ratified  the 
agreements,  but  were  Invited  to  send  ob- 
fervers  to  Savannah.  According  to  a  press 
dispatch,  when  a  correspondent  asked  a  State 
Department  official  whether  the  observers 
would  get  expense  money,  the  apocryphal  un- 
Harvardian  reply  was: 

.    "What  the  hell,  they  didn't  kick  In  any- 
•    thing." 

In  at  least  one  respect,  the  Fund  and  Bank 
pre  taking  no  avoidable  chances  with  their 
dignif-ed  fellow  cfflcinls.  Their  bylaws  In  each 
case  require  that  "an  individual  putting  for- 
ward a  claim  for  reimbursement  for  any  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  him  shall  Include  there- 
with a  representation  that  he  hss  not  re- 
ce;ved  and  will  not  claim  reimbursement  In 
respect  to  those  expenses  from  any  other 
source." 

By  the  end  of  1946.  It  Is  estimated,  the 
Fund  will  have  a  staff  of  about  300.  and  the 
Bank  about  200.  Included  In  these  figures 
are  the  approximately  four  dozen  executive 
directors,  their  alternates,  and  the  equal 
number  of  secretaries  of  each:  and  the  econ- 
omists, statisticians,  accountants,  clerks,  and 
typists  who  go  to  make  up  a  typical  Wash- 
ington organization.  The  scale  of  pay  for 
these  lesser  employees  will  be  higher  than 
that  for  corresponding  American  civil  ser- 
vants, if  the  Savannah  precept  prevails. 

In  any  case,  tax  exemption  will  apply  to 
all  of  them  The  British  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  such  large  and  lush  staffs.  Also 
they  opposed  having  the  headquarters  of 
Fund  and  Bank  In  Washington.  But  the 
American  delegation  at  Savannah  argued  that 
m  "Washington  the  twin  financial  bodies 
would  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  information 
more  readily  available  there  than  elsewhere. 

How  good  by  American  Government  stand- 
ards is  a  salary  of  $30,000  after  taxes— the 
equal  of  $60,000  before  taxes— may  b;  seen 
by  a  few  comparisons.  The  president  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  general  manager  of  the 
Fund  are  better  paid  than  any  American  Gov- 
ernment official  except  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whose  s.ilary  is  $75,000  before 
taxes. 


Compared  with  the  $30,000  after  taxes 
($60,0U)  before  taxes),  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  receives  only  $15,030:  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  $20,500; 
and  Cabinet  members  $15,000.  All  these 
salaries  are  subject  to  income  tax. 

The  Governor  of  Maryland  gets  only  $4,500 
gross  a  year,  plus  an  executive  mansion  and 
certain  upkeep  expenses.  The  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  gets  $10,000.  The  highest  paid 
State  governor.  New  York  State's  chief  execu- 
tive, gets  $25,000  and  a  home. 

The  new  level  of  pay  obtained  by  the  Treas- 
ury's chief  monetary  economist.  Harry  While. 
when  he  took  his  hat  and  moved  across  the 
street  into  the  Washington  Hotel  as  executive 
director  of  the  Fund,  was  equivalent  to  mul- 
tiplying by  about  two  and  a  half  his  peak 
United  States  Government  salary.  But  an 
even  greater  Income  raise  was  that  of  E.  G. 
"Pete"  CoUado.  United  States  executive  di- 
rector of  the  World  Bank,  who  gets  $17,000  a 
year  after  taxes.  In  his  last  State  Department 
position  Mr.  Collado.  as  an  economic  adviser, 
was  paid  $8,250  before  taxes. 

While,  as  Washington  staffs  go.  the  Fund 
and  Bank  are  small  institutions,  the  fact  that 
they  bring  a  high  pay  scale  to  the  capital  is 
regarded  by  some  of  the  older  bureaucrats  as 
all  to  the  good.  One  old  Washingtonian  with 
whom  I  discussed  the  matter  observed: 

"In  this  Government  department  in  1921. 
a  division  chief's  top  pay  was  $2,600.  Fhe 
new  Secretary  at  that  time  decided  this 
wouldn't  do:  that  we  should  have  to  bring 
In  good  men  from  private  business  and  pay 
division  chiefs  as  much  as  $6,000.  So  this 
was  done.  The  old  people  in  the  department 
didn't  like  to  see  outsiders  come  in  and  get 
these  high-paying  Jobs,  but  I  advised  them 
to  be  patient.  The  more  $6,000  jobs  the 
better,  I  told  them  Eventually  this  hecame 
the  standard  for  all  division  chiefs. 

"And  during  the  recent  war  the  same  thing 
happened.  The  temporary  agencies  paid 
much  higher  salaries  than  we  could.  They 
drew  employees  away  from  us.  Some  of  our 
remaining  people  were  dissatisfied.  But  I 
advised  them  to  have  patience;  end  now,  as 
you  know,  salaries  all  along  the  line  are 
being  raised,  even  for  the  stenographers.  So 
I  say.  hurray  for  the  Fund  and  the  Bank. " 

THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  HIGH  PAT 

In  TrcASury  circles  the  pay  scale  adopted 
under  United  States  sponsorship  at  Savan- 
nah is  defended  on  the  grounds  that  It  is 
necessary  to  pay  well  to  attract  good  men; 
that  the  salaries  aie  commensurate  with  the 
Importance  of  the  work  and  comparable  to 
those  paid  by  other  financial  Institutions; 
that  the  Latin  Americans  wanted  the  pay 
Ecale  to  be  high;  that  Americans  going  to 
the  Fund  and  Bank  from  the  United  States 
civil  service  are  surrendering  retirement  ben- 
efits; and  that  tlie  present  scale  of  United 
States  Government  pay  Is  no  criterion,  be- 
cause It  Is  notoriously  low  in  the  more  re- 
sponsible Jobs  and  also  because  it  Is  soon  to 
be  increased. 

On  the  basis  of  Federal  Income-tax  rates 
and  the  fact  that  the  Bank  and  Fund  will 
pay  income  taxe-s  for  the  officers  concerned, 
the  Savannah  meeting  authorized  for  50  top 
officials  gross  salaries  totaling  $956,000  a  year 
plus  travel  expenses  for  all  and  entertain- 
ment expenses  for  two.  This  is  before  hir- 
ing a  single  economist,  lawyer,  or  stenog- 
rapher. Compare  this  figure  with  the 
$320,102  annual  pay  roll  of  the  entire  95 
persons  who  constitute  the  entire  board  and 
staff  of  the  $3,500,000,000  Export-Import 
Bank,  soon  to  be  granted  another  $1,250,000,- 
000  by  Congress. 

BBmSH   ASKED  LOWFR  S.^I.AaffiS 

Chief  opposition  to  the  high  salary  scale  for 
executive  directors  came  from  the  British 
delegation.  Disclaiming  any  responsibility 
for  the  decision  on  a  salary  scale  which 
equals  or  greatly  exceeds  the  highest  remu- 


neration available  in  most  countries  for  pub- 
lic service."  the  late  Lord  Keynes  obeerred, 
"It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  one  mis- 
taken decision  leads  to  another."  and  he 
voiced  his  regret  that  the  British  had  not 
foreseen  at  Bretton  Woods  some  of  the 
"wholly  unexpected'  developments  at  Sa- 
vannah. 

With  pointed  reference  to  Harry  White  and 
E.  G.  Collado.  American  executive  director* 
and  active  participants  in  all  the  evolution 
of  the  Fund  and  Bank  agreements  perfected 
at  Bretton  Woods,  the  British  lord  added: 

"I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  any  man,  espe- 
cially old  and  respected  friends,  of  their  due 
and  proper  reward.  But,  In  our  view,  bo 
large  a  body  of  persons  cannot  properly  be 
remvmerated  on  the  very  high  level  proposed. 
which  equals  or  greatly  exceeds  the  highest 
remuneration  available  in  most  countries  for 
public  service.  My  country  feels,  therefore. 
that  they  cannot  share  in  any  way  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  decision." 

SALARIES   LOOK   TOO   HIGH 

In  Britain  with  the  high  tax  rates  now  In. 
force  a  married  man  with  2  children  wouM 
need  a  gross  salary  of  $400,000  to  have  $80,000 
left  after  taxes:  ^0.000  gross  to  have  $17,000 
net.  and  $24,000  gross  to  have  $11,500  net. 
The  gross  pav  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Is  $20,000.  The  Permanent  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  a  gross  salary  of 
$14,000,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Midland 
Bank,  one  of  Britain's  largest  commercial 
banks.  $40,000.  In  all  Britain  today  there 
are  only  about  60  of  His  Majesty's  subject* 
who  have  left  after  taxes  more  than  $24,000 
a  year. 

If  the  Savannah  salaries  look  scandalously 
high  in  Britain,  how  must  they  appear  else- 
where? 

Czechoslovakia's  executive  director  of  the 
Fund  with  $17,000  after  taxes  is  a  tycoon  u 
compared  with  government  officials  in 
Prague.  There  the  highest  paid  cabinet  of- 
ficer, the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  must 
pay  heavy  Income  taxes  on  his  annual  $5,600. 
a  figure  which  includes  all  representation 
allowances. 

An  Idea  of  what  a  director's  salary  of  i 
$17,000  after  taxes  means  In  Latin  America 
may  be  had  by  comparing  this  with  the  pay 
of  the  chief  executive  In  various  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries.  The  following  figures  are 
before  taxes  and  do  not  include  extra  allow- 
ances of  the  office. 

President's  salary  (converted  into  United 
States  dollars) 
Country : 

Argentina $23,358 

Vcn-jzuela 18.800 

Ecuador 6,888 

El  Salvador 8.280 

Peru - 4.810 

But  then,  why  talk  of  mere  thousands  of 
dollars  when  there  are  billions  waiting  to  be 
dispensed? 


GoTernment  by  Preisure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  granted 
me  today,  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a 
statement  appearing  in  the  Sacramento 
Union  on  JiUy  10.  It  was  written  by 
Charles  J.  Lilley,  the  editor  of  the  paper. 
and  points  out  very  convincingly  that 
government  by  pressure  is  and  will  not 
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result  in   the  beat  kind  of  legislation 
(or  the  public. 

California  has  a  system  whereby  the 
Candidate  may  file  for  the  nomination  of 
more  than  one  party.  In  order  to  flle 
on  a  party  other  than  tho  one  in  which 
he  i«  reulstered.  he  must  obtain  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  certain  number  of  members 
of  the  other  party.  The  theory  is  that  If  ^ 
Drmocratlc  voters  at  the  primary  decide 
that  they  are  willing  to  endorse  and 
accept  as  their  candidate  Mr.  Johnson. 
who  happens  to  be  a  Republican,  that 
tht-y  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  A 
primary  Is  the  party  expression  of  its 
members  as  to  who  they  would  like  as 
their  candidate  for  any  particular  ofDce. 
I  think  It  is  appropriate  to  say  that  if  one 
receives  the  nomination  of  both  parties 
'  he  does  have  a  feeling  of  serving  all  the 
people  more  definitely  than  if  he  were 
net  sponsored  by  the  other  party  sis  well 
as  his  own. 

Mr.  Lilley  formerly  was  a  writer  for 
one  of  the  press  associations  and  covered 
Congress  for  a  number  of  years.     He 
knows  what   he  is  talking   about.     He 
understands  how  proposed  legislation  Is 
Anally  crystallized  into  law.    He  kn^^ws 
that    balanced   judgments   and   sincere 
efforts  by  Members  of  Congress  to  arrive 
at  the  correct  solution  of  public  questions 
are  not  helped  by  rabid  partisans  and 
-Strong   pressure  groups  who  frequently 
^    have  selfish  Interests  to  serve.    The  great 
mass  of  people  are  really  nonpartisan  In 
their  views.    What  they  want  expressed 
Is  a  policy  that  will  be  for  the  welfare  of 
all  the  people  and  not  a  biased  political 
or  partisan  viewpoint  placed  In  the  law. 
Also,  on  many  of  the  issues  that  are  pre- 
sented to  Members  of  Congress  for  their 
action,   the    people   have   never   had    a 
chance  to  express  themselves.    In  many 
Instances  they  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  matter.   In  the  nature  of  things 
they  must   have  confidence   in  the  In- 
tegrity,   the    intelligence,    the   courage, 
and  the  vision  of  their  representatives. 
Honest  service  on  the  part  of  a  Congress- 
— soan  where  he  expresses  his  convictions 
on  the  basis  of  his  study  and  under- 
standing  of   the  principles   Involved   is 
usually    approved    by   the   cor;stituents. 
Prequently,  Congressmen  differ  with  the 
views  of  some  constituents.    However,  in 
our  State  our  people  are  tolerant  and  if 
they  understand  that  the  conviction  was 
formulated  after  study  and  consideration 
and  is  the  conscientious  conviction  of 
the  Congressman  they  accept  his  Judg- 
ment.   Letters  from  people  who  under- 
stand the  problem  and  state  their  reasons 
are  very  helpful  and  welcomed  by  a  Con- 
gressman.   But  mere  pressure  that  one 
vote  one  way  or  another  without  giving 
any  reasons  therefor  are  not  really  help- 
ful.   I  commend  to  the  reading  of  my 
colleagues  the  statement  by  Mr.  Lilley: 

Pre«urlng  thoM  In  public  office  by  tbreatx 
of  vote  reprisals  or  by  deluging  them  with 
telegrams,  letters,  or  resolutions  from  hastily 
farmed  organizations  bearing  imposing  titles 
Isn't  going  to  settle  any  major  national  con- 
tro\-ersy  on  a  fair  and  impartial  basis  satis- 
factory to  the  American  people.  If  one  side 
■tarts  8\Kh  tactics,  then  the  other  side  will 
copy  them.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
thcaiMlvw.  who  don't  take  part  in  such  con- 
troversies, remain  silent  so  that  only  the 
mmorttlea  are  speaking. 


When  editorial  writers  and  radio  com- 
mentators exhort  the  public  to  get  In  touch 
Immediately  with  their  Congressmen  and 
teU  th«m  Just  wh«t  to  do  between  now  and 
November,  or  else,  they  are  ssklnK  the  people 
to  drmnnd  that  these  offlclala  not  exercise 
•ound  judgment  In  the  settlement  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  but  to  net  In  a  certain 
way  for  fear  of  being  defeated  when  seeking 
reelection.  Public  ofllceholders  who  can  be 
Influenced  by  such  tactics  will  never  provide 
sound  government,  or  good  government. 
They  will  l>e  ruled  by  fear  and  will  favor  the 
side  which  makes  the  loudest  noise. 

The  California  system  whereby  Congress- 
men can  cross-file  and  be  elected  In  a  pri- 
mary is  being  widely  denounced  by  those 
who  want  to  Influence  the  votes  of  those 
representing  the  State's  congressional  dis- 
tricts. But  It  Is  fortunate  In  the  OPA  crisis 
that  many  of  the  California  Congressmen,  In- 
cluding LtKOT  Johnson,  of  the  Third,  or 
Sacramento,  District,  have  already  been 
elected  In  the  primary  and  therefore  can  de- 
cide how  to  vote  according  to  their  own  best 
judgment  Instead  of  the  way  the  CIO,  Walter- 
Wlnchell.  or  someone  else  tries  to  tell  them 
how  to  ballot. 

Callfornians  have  shown  In  their  ballot- 
ing this  year  that  they  want  men  in  public 
ofljce  who  Inspire  confidence,  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  and  who  will 
not  be  swayed  by  radical  elements  or  give 
In  to  pressure  groups.  They  showed  this  by 
reelecting  Governor  Warren  In  the  primary 
In  the  mort  amazing  election  showing  ever 
made  by  a  chief  executive  of  this  State  If 
a  public  ofllclal  has  to  be  threatened,  to  be 
kicked  around,  and  to  be  pressured  Into  do- 
ing the  right  thing  he  has  no  place  in  public 
ofllce.  Sacramentans  try  to  elect  officials  In 
whom  they  can  have  confidence,  and  they 
back  them  up  against  the  efforts  of  pres- 
sure groups  to  run  them  out  of  ofllce.  Call- 
fornians follow  this  same  policy.  Good  men 
should  be  kept  In  public  ofllce  and  be  sup- 
ported to  the  limit.  The  bad  ones  should 
be  thrown  out  before  they  contaminate  the 
others. 

Sacramento,  like  other  cities,  seems  to  have 
some  residents  who  are  able  to  build  more 
than  moderate-priced  bouses  despite  the  pri- 
orities placed  on  all  residential  construction 
to  assist  the  World  War  II  veterans  to  get 
homes.  They  are  few,  however.  Mostly  the 
citizens  who  stayed  at  home,  like  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprises,  are  hold- 
ing off  all  but  the  most  essential  Improve- 
ments In  order  that  those  who  did  the  fight- 
ing can  get  the  first  residences  that  are  built 
and  can  get  suitable  quarters  for  themselves. 
A  happy  home  cannot  be  erected  by  depriv- 
ing a  serviceman  of  what  he  rightfully  de- 
serves for  the  part  he  played  In  saving  his 
country.  If  those  who  use  political  Influ- 
ence, or  other  methods,  to  get  priorities  they 
do  not  deserve  only  could  hear  what  their 
neighbors  say  about  them  they  might  be  less 
eager  to  be  the  first  to  get  new  homes. 


Commonism  Threatens  America — The 
Infiltration  Reaches  Vermont 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missotnu 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  Tom  Clark.  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  addressing  the 


Chicago    Bar    Association,    spoke     as 
follows: 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers,  in  my  opinion, 
to  civil  liberties  6l  our  fellow  cltlwns,  and 
one  which  should  be  taken  literally  by  all  the 
meml>ers  of  our  profession,  is  the  method  of 
communism  to  shackle  democracy  by 
indirection. 

Declaring  that  "no  one  but  a  complete 
crackpot  can  be  deluded  by  what  we  see 
going  on  today."  Mr.  Clark  said: 

We  know  that  there  is  a  national  and  inter- 
national conspiracy  to  divide  our  people,  to 
discredit  our  Institutions,  and  to  bring  about 
disrespect  for  our  Government. 

Why  should  we  blind  ourselves  to  obvious 
facts? 

He  spoke  more  truly  than  he  realized 
and  more  correctly  than  most  of  us  ap- 
preciate. A  glaring  example  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Communists  will  go  is 
found  in  the  primary  campaign  in  Ver- 
mont. In  Vermont,  of  all  States,  think 
of  it.  This  Is  the  way  they  do  it:  They 
cannot  run  a  Communist  ticket  in  Ver- 
mont, but  some  weeks  preliminary  to  the 
date  on  which  candidates  must  file  their 
petitions  in  order  to  get  their  names  on 
the  primary  ballot  a  group  of  Conunu- 
nists  met  at  Barre,  Vt.  One  of  their  or- 
ganizers heartily  endorsed  and  urged  all 
Communists  to  support  a  college  profes- 
sor who  had  announced  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  run  against  Representative  Ploti- 
LKY.  The  Suburban  List,  a  farm  Journal, 
commented  upon  what  happened,  saying: 

There  was  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Com- 
munists ln>Barre  and  a  representative  of  the 
Communist  ^Organization,  In  addressing  the 
meeting,  urged  them  to  support  Andrew  K. 
Nuqulst  for  Member  of  Congress.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  Communists  would  not  be 
urged  to  support  Nuqulst  unless  they  knew 
what  they  might  expect  from  him  were  he 
nominated  and  elected.  From  this  fact  there 
can  hardly  be  any  stronger  argument  given 
for  support  to  Charles  A.  Plumi^t  for 
Congress. 

The  Evening  Caledonian,  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.,  had  this  In  part  to  say  about 
the  Vermont  situation: 

Andrew  E.  Nuqulst.  assistant  professor  of 
political  economy  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, is  a  newcomer  to  the  political  scene 
who  emerged  from  cloistered  halls  to  engage 
In  a  primary  contest  with  Representative 
Charles  A.  Plumlet  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  Member  of  Congress  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Imbued  with  Ideas  far  to  the  left  of  the 
usual  Vermont  conservatism,  the  professor 
serves  as  a  stalking  horse  for  the  CIO-PAC 
which  Is  out  to  defeat  Congressman  Plttmlet 
because  of  his  support  of  the  Case  bill  con- 
taining restrictions  upon  labor  and  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  Congressman's  conviction  that 
responsibilities  must  be  placed  upon  labor 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  group  so  power- 
ful that  It  can  rise  above  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land. 

Pldmley's  host  of  friends  and  supporters 
Will  take  care  of  the  CIO-PAC  combination 
at  the  polls.  But  a  more  serious  political 
indictment  than  acceptance  of  CIO-PAC  sup- 
port may  be  lodged  against  Plumley's  pro- 
fessor-opponent from  Burlington  unless  the 
latter  repudiates  Communist  support  as- 
serted by  the  Burlington  Suburban  List  to 
have  been  recently  tendered  him  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Reds  In  Barre. 

Probably  no  one  would  accuse  Professor 
Nuqulst  of  being  a  Communist,  but  he  must 
know  that  Vermont  does  not  permit  the 
Communist  Party  to  have  a  place  on  the  bal- 
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lot;  that  Vermonters  are  antl-Communlst, 
and  that  a  candidate  accepting  such  support 
la  foredoomed  to  failure  in  any  political 
contest. 

Indeed,  the  spectacle  of  a  representative 
of  a  Barre  Communist  organiser  urging  sup- 
port of  Nuqulst,  a  candidate  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  as  reported  by  the  Suburban 
List,  is  a  strange  one  for  Vermonters,  creat- 
ing a  situation  calling  for  prompt  repudia- 
tion by  the  candidate  so  endorsed  and  for 
his  personal  disavowal  of  all  communistic 
leanings. 

There  is  one  way  of  keeping  Vermont  clean 
from  the  Inroads  of  a  politically  insidious 
growth  within  the  body  politic,  and  that  Is 
by  such  an  expression  of  confidence  In  Con- 
gressman CHARLES  A.  Plumlet  at  the  August 
primary-  as  to  overwhelmingly  defeat  a  candi- 
date who  Is  the  recipient  of  Communist  en- 
dorsement in  any  form  and  falls  to  disavow 
such  support. 

Such  will  be  the  result,  we  confidently 
anticipate,  of  the  Vermont  primary  In  August. 

The  editor  of  the  Caledonian  overlooks 
the  fact  that  when  the  professor  failed 
to  repudiate  the  Communists  before  he 
had  his  name  placed  on  the  ticket,  he 
acquiesced  In  the  endorsement,  and  he 
cannot  now  disavow  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
Communist-endorsed  candidate. 

Obviously,  the -Communists  would  not 
endorse  him  unless  they  were  ready  to 
vote  for  him.  He  cannot  deny  nor  re- 
pudiate their  endorsement  at  this  late 
day.  He  must  suit  them  or  they  would 
not  want  him. 

That  is  where  the  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion comes  in.  They  are  subtle  and 
clever  boys  who  work  adroitly  to  achieve 
their  ends,  but  they  are  not  smart  enough 
to  fool  a  Vermont  Yankee. 

The  professor  may  repudiate  and  dis- 
avow till  the  end  of  time,  yet  he  is  their 
candidate,  and  the  fact  remains  that  he 
took  no  steps  to  repudiate  their  support 
or  to  avoid  such  a  situation,  prior  to  hav- 
ing his  name  put  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  There  is  the  rub:  Sailing  under 
false  colors.  Vermonters  will  not  be  mis- 
led, nor  should  any  of  us  be  fooled  by 
what  is  going  on  all  over  the  country. 
This  Vermont  case  is  only  one  of  many  of 
the  same  type.  The  CIO-PAC  are  trying 
to  defeat  me  and  most  of  my  colleagues  in 
Missouri.  They  are  against  all  good 
Americans. 

It  is  a  most  outstan(|lhg  corroboration 
and  confirmation  of  the  statement  made 
by  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  that  no 
one  but  a  crackpot  can  be  deluded  by 
what  we  see  going  on  today. 

No  postprandial  denials  or  deathbed 
confessions  that  he  is  not  a  Communist 
can  alter  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
were  urged  to  vote  for"*him.  That  is  the 
Infiltration  Tom  Clark  was  talking  about. 
The  Communists  adopted  him  for  rea- 
sons which  were  obviously  good  so  far 
as  they  were  concerned.  No  amount  of 
disavowal  alters  the  fact  he  suited  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  bad  enough  when 
the  parlor  pinks,  the  wild-eyed  radicals, 
and  fellow  travelers  in  our  large  and 
highly  industrialized  centers  join  cor- 
rupt city  political  machines  to  perpetu- 
ate the  New  Deal  indefinitely  in  power, 
but  when  these  Bolsheviks  invade  rock- 
ribbed  Republican  sections  of  our  coun- 
try like  my  district  and  the  State  of 
Vermont,  to  undermine  the  faith  of  a 
pioneer  and  self-reliant  people  and  to 
weaken  their  faith  in  our  American  tra- 


ditions, then  the  citadel  of  our  freedom 
and  the  palladium  of  our  liberty  are 
shaken  to  their  very  foundations,  and 
representative,  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  placed  in  grave  danger. 

It  is  all  right  for  any  person  to  have 
his  head  in  the  clouds  as  long  as  he 
keeps  his  feet  on  the  ground. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  Intimately 
and  worked  closely  with  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  Charlie  Plumliy,  for 
many  years  know  that  he  Is  a  man  of 
balance,  with  glowing  ideals  and  with 
much  hard,  practical  sense.  Never  be- 
fore in  our  history  has  the  Congress  and 
the  country  more  needed  men  of  his 
character  and  courage,  his  outstanding 
ability,  and  long  experience  to  help  bring 
about  a  just  and  lasting  peace  and  to 
preserve  this  great  Republic — the  last 
best  hope  of  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  include  a 
newspaper  article  in  my  remarks.  I  sub- 
mit the  following  reprint  from  Rockwood 
Publications,  issue  of  July  4. 1946, 

This  article  is  a  clas.sic  which  I  am 
sure  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
greatly  enjoy  not  only  because  of  its 
truth  but  also  because  of  its  keen  politi- 
cal insight  and  rare  literary  style.  I 
wish  every  American  could  read  it: 

THE  MAN  WHO  CAME  TO  VERMONT 

All  during  the  Rooseveltlan  dominance 
Vermonters,  traveling  in  other  States,  were 
subjected  by  friends  and  acquaintances  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  good-natured  "rib- 
bing"— referred  to  as  residing  outside  the 
Union;  gazed  on  as  if  one  were  surveying  a 
museum  piece  and  squinted  at  with  the  look 
employed  when  evaluating  an  ancient  wine 
of  rare  vintage;  for  to  the  casual,  superficial, 
surface-gazers,  the  t3rplcal  Vermonter  Is  a 
product  of  Isolated  provincialism,  clannish 
In  his  affinities  and  still  harboring,  In  his 
thought  life,  the  norms  and  concepts  of  the 
Victorian  era. 

Such  evaluations  are  as  unsympathetic  as 
they  are  Incorrect.  We  are  not  a  priggish 
people,  warped  by  tradition,  narrowed  by  the 
limitations  of  our  geographic  boundary,  blind 
to  the  Import  of  trends  and  movements  out- 
side our  domain  and  too  void  of  Intellect  to 
be  receptive  to  new  Ideas  and  progressive  ad- 
vancements: we  are  not  a  people  set  apart, 
different  and  peculiar,  content  In  our  egotism 
and  hostile  to  any  who  proclaim  ideas  and 
represeuf  theories  contrary  to  our  fostered 
principles  and  conservative  concepts  in  po- 
litical and  economic  philosophy.  We  welcome 
the  stranger  In  our  midst  and  are  eager  to 
show  true  New  England  hospitality  to  visitors 
and  guests  as  well  as  those  who,  from  other 
States  and  countries,  have  come  to  Vermont 
to  establish  their  abodes;  but  from  these 
emigrants  we  rightfully  expect  a  display  of 
the  cultural  amenities — not  an  uncritical  ac- 
ceptance of  our  standards,  of  our  liistltutions; 
of  our  meres  and  folkways,  but  at  least  a 
patient  study  of  these  factors  before  a  new- 
comer launches  upon  any  missionary  crusade 
or  evangelistic  campaign  In  the  interests  of 
upsetting  our  domestic  domain  and  sub- 
stituting. In  lieu  thereof,  some  mode  of  life 
and  existence  which  we  have  dismissed  as 
undesirable,  as  Incapable  of  contributing  to 
our  happiness  and  welfare. 

We  do  not  like  to  be  placed  In  the  family 
position  so  brilliantly  portrayed  by  Kaufman 
and  Hart  In  their  delightful  comedy,  "The 
Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner,"  end  wherein  the 
owners  and  residents  of  the  house  are  rele- 
gated to  the  "third  floor  back"  while  their 
guest  takes  complete  poEcession,  dogmatically 
ruling  In  his  own  Interests  and  with  the  zeal 
and  asgressiveness  cf  a  New  Deal  bureaucrat. 
We   think   this   analogy   pertinent   when   It 


comes  to  our  relationship  with  a  certain  asso- 
ciate professor  of  political  science,  resplend- 
ent with  degree*  from  the  left-wing-dominat- 
ed University  of  Wleconsln  and  who.  before  h« 
has  even  had  fcn  opportunity  to  disinter- 
estedly survey  and  evaluate  our  political  in- 
stitutions and  practices,  proceeds  publicly  to 
uphold  his  preconceived  notions  and  Ideas  as 
affecting  the  State  and  its  i.»<-'ple  and  to 
advance  himself  as  a  suitable  candidate  to 
replace  a  trusted  and  esteemed  Congrcskman 
who.  over  a  period  of  many  years,  has  con- 
sclentlously  and  with  amazing  fidelity  repre- 
sented, in  our  Federal  Government,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State. 

The  professor  advises  us  In  hU  releases  that 
we  need  young  blood  In  Washington  ond  from 
Vermont— somebody  who  will  make  a  lot  of 
oratorical  noise  In  the  Halls  of  Congress;  a 
man  of  action,  presumably,  we  infer,  a  sort  of 
"super-go-getter."  bloated  with  academic 
theories  and  more  concerned  In  promoting  a 
crusade  to  exploit  socialistic  causes  than  in 
quietly,  honestly  representaing  the  present 
will  aiid  desire  of  the  majority— a  policy  and 
procedure  which  has  been  folthfully  and  loy- 
ally followed  by  Charles  A.  PLCMLtT.  our 
present  Incumbent. 

By  one  who  Is  In  a  position  to  Interpret 
Vermont  public  opinion.  It  can  be  said  of  Mr. 
Plumlet  that  rarely.  If  ever,  has  he  failed 
In  this  cardinal  function  of  a  Congressman, 
Invariably,  the  position  which  he  has  taken, 
as  effecting  legislative  matters,  has  been  the 
opinion  as  maintained  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  his  constituents.  We  like  this 
practice:  we  like  too,  the  quiet  backstage 
self-effacing  committee  work  to  which, 
throughout  his  tenure  In  ofllce,  Mr.  PLUMLrT 
has  so  conscientiously  contributed  of  his 
time,  his  experience,  his  sound,  practical 
Judgment — a  vital  function  in  our  national 
legislative  system  and  one  the  Import  of 
which  any  associate  professor  of  political 
science  must  be  fully  aware. 

We  welcome  this  university  instructor  to 
our  State,  but  find  no  Justification  for  tak- 
ing seriously  his  blitzkrieg  offensive  for 
political  preferment.  Our  Interest,  there- 
fore, must  remain  purely  Intellectual,  for  we 
know  the  people  of  our  State  too  Intimately 
and  thoroughly  to  entertain  any  notion  that 
they  will  dismiss  a  friend  of  long  standing, 
an  able  and  conscientious  Representative  In 
order  to  confer  honor  upon  an  academic 
product  of  one  of  our  most  radical  institu- 
tions and.  according  to  undenlcd  reports,  a 
man  whose  candidacy  has  been  given  the 
organized  political  endorsement  of  Vermont 
Communists. 

In  oxir  Judgment,  Congressman  Plumlet 
Is  the  true  liberal,  for  while  realizing  that  our 
representative  form  of  democracy  is  not  the 
last  word  in  governmental  systems  and  that 
changes  are  and  will  continue  to  be  effected, 
he  Is  too  conservative  to  chase  raintxjw 
Utopias  and  too  erudite,  In  the  revelations  of 
history,  to  pursue  down  a  deai-end  street 
the  cloistered  dreams  of  discredited  totali- 
tarian theories. 

What,  do  we  ask.  has  this  contender  to 
offer?  New  political  wares  and  appurtenances 
vhich  will  materially  benefit  the  welfare  of 
our  democratic  processes?  Apparently  not: 
apparently  (basing  our  Judgment  upon  Infor- 
mation which  has  come  to  our  desk)  this 
youthful  professor  In  the  science  of  politics 
would  foist  upon  us  theories  In  socialism 
which  were  ancient  In  the  days  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  and  which  were  In  an  advanced 
state  of  decomposition  back  In  the  period  of 
Rousseau,  of  de  TocquevlUe,  of  Bryce,  and 
Emerson— mildewed  debris  cf  intellectual 
fancy  long  since  dismissed  as  worthless  by 
Intelligent  Vermonters. 

Yes,  Professor;  we  welcome  you  to  Vermont. 
Take  off  yotir  wraps,  make  yourself  at  home: 
but  do  not  try  to  kick  us  out  In  the  back 
shed,  to  take  over  our. property,  to  manage 
our  affairs— at  least  not  until  we  have  become 
better  acquainted;  untU  you  reaUy  know  v» 
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for  what  we  are.  for  there  are  many  In  Ver- 
BBOOt  who  are  aa  brilliant  aa  you.  who  were 
•ducmted  at  tnstUutlons  aa  advanced  as  Wis- 
consin and  who  have  found,  after  settling  In 
Vermont,  that  there  waa  a  lot  of  home  work 
In  creative  thinking  to  be  done  before  they 
were  In  a  position  to  write  the  last  chapter 
to  a  truly  masterful,  constructive  doctor  of 
philosophy  thesis. 


Bullies  of  the  Ballot  Box 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or   nNNF-SSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Saturday.  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Daily  Maryville  Times. 
Maryville.  Tenn..  from  the  pen  of  its 
editor,  the  Honorable  Clyde  Emert. 

What  every  well-informed  person  In 
Tennessee  knows,  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  Washington.  D.  C.  is  deemed 
to  know.  The  people  of  McMinn  County 
and  the  people  of  this  country  who  be- 
lieve in  protecting  the  sacred  right  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  and  especially 
of  the  returned  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  of  this  country,  to  vote  and  have 
their  votes  counted  as  cast,  have  the 
right  to  expect  and  do  expect  the  Federal 
D.'partment  of  Justice  to  protect  the 
right  of  the  citizens  of  McMinn  County 
to  vote  without  having  to  exercise  the 
right  under  the  guns  of  machine  deputy 
sheriffs,  policemen,  and  the  armed  satel- 
lites of  the  Cantrell  machine. 

The  editorial  follows: 

jrNNINGS  nCHTS  M'MINN  COUNTY  M.'^CHINI 

Congressman  Jkmnincs'  castigation  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Blggs-Can- 
trell  machine  In  McMinn  County  should  win 
the  hearty  approval  of  every  liberty  loving 
citizen  The  people  of  that  county  have  been 
under  the  heels  of  political  tyrants  who  are 
as  ruthless  as  was  Hitler  Citizens  have  been 
afraid  to  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day 
knowing  that  gunplay  Is  a  common  occur- 
rence m  that  county  The  OI's  are  deter- 
inlned  to  break  up  the  machine.  It  Is  to  be 
hop«<]  further  bloodshed  ma^  be  avoided.  It 
would  seem  that  If  there  Is  any  law  by  which 
the  Governor  can  give  those  boys  protection 
•gainst  gun  toters  and  blackjack  wlelders, 
he  should  do  It. 

Little  Hitlers  have  been  developing  In  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country.  They  do  not  work 
for  the  common  good  They  work  for  selllsh 
Interests.  The  aooner  the  country  Is  rid  of 
their  Influence,  the  sooner  we  shall  return 
to  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

Congressman  Jknnincs.  who  has  had  ex- 
perience with  the  Btggs-Cantrell  machine, 
and  whose  single-handed  light  got  them  In 
cuch  close  quarters  that  they  took  McMlnn 
County  out  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, made  one  statement  in  the  Congress 
that  should  challenge  the  attention  of  every 
citizen  of  Blount  and  all  other  counties  liv- 
ing In  this  judicial  district.  He  said  concern* 
Ing  the  conduct  of  the  1044  elections  In  Mc- 
Minn County  now  In  the  hands  of  the  De« 
partment  of  Justice  that  "U  any  prosecu- 
tions result  they  must  be  in  Federal  court. 
None  can  be  had  in  McMinn  County.  All  the 
bachlnerj  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  lu 


McMinn  County  is  absolutely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  machine." 

When  a  Member  of  the  Congress  writes  Into 
the  CoNOKSssioNAL  Record  the  charge  that 
the  courts  of  McMinn  County  (which  Is  In 
the  sjime  Judicial  circuit  as  Blount  County) 
are  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
chine It  Is  high  time  that  the  voters  through- 
out the  circuit  begin  girding  themselves  to 
rid  the  circuit  of  those  directing  .the  ma- 
chinery for  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  OI's  of  McMinn  County  seem  to  feel 
thpy  are  waging  a  war  for  freedom  In  their 
home  county  which  Is  Just  as  Important  as 
the  war  they  went  to  Europe  to  win.  And 
why  try  to  establish  liberty  in  Europe  if  they 
do  not  have  it  in  their  own  back  yards? 


Bullies  of  the  Ballot  Box  —  Shall  the 
Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Marines  From 
McMinn  County,  Tenn.,  Come  Home 
From  the  Battlefield  To  Be  Butchered 
at  the  Ballot  Box? 


1. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS.  JR. 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial on  the  forthcoming  election  in 
McMinn  County.  Tenn.,  appearing  in  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  of  July  16. 

The  statement  in  this  editorial  that 
carrying  guns  is  not  the  way  to  get  re- 
form is  timely.  The  GI  candidates  and 
their  supporters  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers should  attend  the  polls  unarmed. 

"Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his 
quarrel  just;  and  he  but  naked,  though 
Jocked  up  in  steel,  whose  conscience  with 
Injustice  is  corrupted." 

And — with  reference  to  the  conclud- 
ing statement  of  the  editorial:  "On  the 
other  hand,  the  machine  boss  in  McMinn 
himself  is  running  for  sheriff.  That, 
too,  looks  menacing.  A  political  boss- 
sheriff  always  has  for  deputies  his  politi- 
cal henchmen.  They  can  carry  guns — 
legally." 

In  this  statement  the  editorial  is  only 
partially  correct.  The  fact  that  a  man 
is  a  deputy  sheriff,  of  itself,  does  not  au- 
thorize him  to  carry  a  gun.  He  can  carry 
a  pun  legally  only  when  he  is,  in  good 
faith,  enpaged  in  the  execution  of  crim- 
inal process.  A  deputy  sheriff,  or  a  po- 
liceman, has  no  more  lepal  right  to  carry 
a  pistol  or  blackjack  while  serving  as  an 
election  oflBcial  than  a  robber  or  a  bur- 
glar has  to  be  armed  in  the  perpetration 
of  a  robbery  or  a  burglary. 

The  editorial  follows: 

M'MINN   BEARS    WATCHING 

Neighboring  McMinn  Coiuty.  scene  of  bit- 
ter political  strife  over  many  years,  has  some 
new  elements  in  this  year's  campaign,  which 
is  now  at  a  seething  stage.  An  all-OI  ticket 
has  been  formed  which  is  bucking  the  Can- 
trell machine  and  the  results  will  be  interest- 
ing, indeed. 

We  are  aware  that  picking  candidates  or 
taking  sides  In  somebody's  election  from  the 


outside  is  a  ticklish  pastime.  But  certain 
things  stand  out  that  certainly  carry  a  warn- 
ing to  citizens  in  any  county  as  to  how  ma- 
chine control  can  be  a  handicap  not  easily 
shaken  off. 

Our  staff  correspondent.  Willard  Yar- 
brough.  gave  the  background  of  the  McMinn 
political  scene  in  a  series  of  News-Sentinel 
articles  last  week. 

The  set-up  for  the  Democratic  machine 
that  has  dominated  McMinn  for  some  years 
grew  out  of  a  series  of  local  legislative  bills 
that  ousted  the  elected  county  court,  named 
a  majority  of  its  own  henchmen  instead,  and 
redlstricted  the  county.  That  this  can  be 
done  stresses  the  need  for  home  rule  privi- 
leges by  constitutional  amendment  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Cantrell-machlne  men  defend  the  fee 
system  that  prevails  in  McMinn,  whereas 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  vicious. 

The  machine  controls  the  election  commis- 
sion. Past  occurrences  in  McMinn  have 
shown  that  always  results  in  trouble  when 
the  ballots  are  counted. 

Blood  has  already  been  drawn  in  the  cur- 
rent campaign  fued.  A  shooting  occurred 
and  a  man  was  wounded,  but  nobody  was 
even  arrested. 

The  GI  ticket  has  some  needed  reforms  in 
Its  program  and  some  brave  candidates  out 
to  buck  the  machine  and  oust  it  from  control 
if  possible.  We  admire  their  spunk.  It 
shows  a  spirit  that  is  needed  in  many  coun- 
ties where  machines  are  in  control. 

But  we  cannot  but  view  with  alarm  the 
expressed  hint  that  the  OI's  will  not  hesitate 
to  use  guns  on  election  day  if  things  go 
awry.  That  is  never  the  way  to  get  reform. 
True  reform  can  come  only  by  orderly 
processes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  machine  boss  in 
McMinn  himself  is  running  for  sheriff.  That, 
too,  looks  menacing.  A  political  boss-sheriff 
always  has  for  deputies  his  political  hench- 
men.    They  can  carry  guns — legally. 


The  Washington  Evening  Star  Takes  Up 
the  Cudgels  of  Those  Striving  To  Keep 
Un-American  Influences  Out  of  Public 
Office 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Saturday.  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am 
calling  attention  at  this  time  to  an  im- 
portant editorial  appearing  in  last  night's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Under  the  title  "Keep  the  Gates  Shut," 
the  Star's  editorial  supports  with  vigor 
the  proposal  I  made  on  the  House  floor 
last  Thursday  recommending  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  restore  the 
badly  scuttled  pre-employment  investi- 
gative services  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  Thursday,  July  18,  beginning 
on  page  9389.  there  appears  my  full  re- 
port on  the  startling  and  dangerous  con- 
ditions which  have  stemmed  from  an  un- 
wi.se  and  almost  unnoticed  maneuver  on 
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the  part  of  President  Truman's  Budget 
Bureau.  I  recommend  that  Members 
read  that  report  and  that  editors,  public- 
spirited  citizens,  radio  commentators, 
veterans'  organizations,  patriotic  bodies, 
and  good  Americans  everywhere  now 
Join  in  our  efiforts  to  correct  this  deplor- 
able situation  before  Congress  takes  any 
adjournment  for  the  summer. 

The  gates  of  Federal  employment  have 
been  left  open  to  political  racketeers, 
communistic  agents,  foreign  saboteurs, 
reds,  pinks,  pimks,  and  political  pustules 
of  every  degree  and  design.  Almost  no 
safeguards  have  been  left  by  this  in- 
judicious and  inexcusable  action  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  whereby  Fascists,  Com- 
munists, and  just  ordinary  plain  run-of- 
the-mill  political  crackpots  can  be  de- 
tected before  receiving  Federal  employ- 
ment and  thus  deterred  from  practicing 
their  sabotage  of  our  American  system 
from  within  the  walls  of  our  citadel  of 
Government.  It  is  a  matter  which  re- 
quires our  Immediate  attention. 

The  fact  that  the  War  Department 
just  this  week  had  to  discharge  five  civil- 
service  employees  at  the  Aberdeen.  Md., 
proving  ground  because  of  their  com- 
munistic activity  merely  serves  to 
dramatize  the  urgency  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  follows: 

KEEP  THE  GATES  SHUT 

It  is  ironic  that  disclosures  regarding  al- 
leged subversive  activities  at  the  Army's 
Aberdeen  proving  grounds  should  come  al- 
most simultaneously  with  the  virtual  aban- 
donment by  the  Civil  Service  Conunission 
of  its  procedure  for  fingerprinting  and  in- 
vestigating applicants  for  Federal  employ- 
ment. The  investigations  which  led  to  dis- 
missal of  five  employees  at  the  closely 
guarded  Aberdeen  ordnance  plant  took  place 
prior  to  collapse  of  the  Investigative  system 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  Representative 
MiTNDT,  of  South  Dakota,  did  not  exaggerate 
the  situation  when  he  described  as  "foolhardy 
and  dangerous"  this  relaxation  of  vigilance. 
The  Aberdeen  case  serves  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  continued  alertness. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Mundt  told  the  House, 
that  this  serious  matter  had  "all  but  escaped 
public  notice"— until  The  Star  called  atten- 
.  tlon  to  it  in  its  news  and  editorial  columns 
■^-Jast  Sunday.  But  it  cannot  be  said  with 
equal  verity  that  Congress  was  not  informed 
about  the  dilemma  facing  the  Commission 
as  a  result  of  budget  cuts,  nor  can  Congress 
in  all  fairness,  pass  the  buck  completely  to 
the  Budget  Bureau.  Both  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner Flamming  and  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
testified  at  appropriation  hearings  regarding 
the  hazards  of  investigative  relaxation,  but 
Congress  failed  to  heed  the  warnings. 

As  a  result  of  this  apathetic  attitude,  Con- 
gress approved  the  absurdly  small  sum  of 
$78,624  for  civil  service  "loyalty"  investiga- 
tions in  the  1947  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with 
an  appropriation  of  $2,246,498  last  year.  This 
means  that  the  Commission  must  discontinue 
fingerprinting  altogether  and  that  it  will 
have  facilities  for  checking  on  the  character 
and  loyalty  of  about  1  out  of  every  500 
applicants.  If  there  is  any  real  investigating 
to  be  done,  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  the 
various  departments,  and  few  have  funds  or 
equipment  to  do  the  job. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  Insure  closing  of  the 
gate*  against  criminals  and  subversive  agita- 
tors who  may  seek  to  enter  the  Oovemment 
■ervlce  (or  ulterior  purpoeei.  Congress  can- 
nut  afford  longer  to  ttirn  lt«  back  on  ih» 


warnings  of  those  in  a  position  to  know  the 
perils  of  taking  down  the  barriers.  This  is 
an  ethergency  Justifying  Introduction  and 
prompt  passage  of  a  special  deficiency  ap- 
propriation before  Congress  adjourns  for  the 
sxunmer. 


The  Price  Holiday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOX7IU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial,  which  appeared  in  tlie 
New  York  Times  on  July  5,  1946: 

THE  PKICE   HOUDAT 

Mr.  Truman's  veto  of  the  price  control  ex- 
tension bill  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
all-or-nothing  policy  followed  by  OPA  officials 
and  the  administration.  The  bill  would  have 
kept  rent  control  intact.  Under  it  no  in- 
creases in  any  commodity  prices  would  have 
been  required  for  30  days.  No  increases  un- 
der the  Taft  amendment  would  have  been 
required  for  at  least  60  days.  The  President 
could  have  signed  the  bill,  even  if  his  objec- 
tions had  been  warranted,  but  told  Congress 
that  he  regarded  it  as  at  best  a  stopgap 
measure,  and  called  for  the  prompt  passage 
of  p.  better  one.  Instead.  Mr.  Truman,  at  the 
same  time  as  he  spoke  of  "the  great  calamity 
which  will  befall  this  country  if  price  and 
rent  control  end  at  midnight  Sunday."  an- 
nounced the  veto  which  brought  this  ca- 
lamity about.  In  the  attempt  to  force  Con- 
gress into  giving  him  everything,  the  Presi- 
dent has  got,  so  far,  nothing. 

The  need  of  the  moment  is  to  end  the 
present  uncertainty  without  delay.  As  Con- 
gress almost  unanimously  favors  the  resump- 
tion of  rent  control,  the  quickest  way  to  end 
the  most  Important  uncertainty  Is  to  pass 
Immediately  a  simple  separate  resolution  ex- 
tending rent  control  for  a  year,  and  then  to 
deal  with  the  much  more  controversial  and 
difficult  problems  of  general  price  control. 
But  the  Preslderrt's  lieutenants  in  Congress, 
faithful  to  the  administration's  previous 
strategy,  refuse  to  do  this.  This  refusal  is 
based  on  the  fear  that  if  they  permitted 
Congress  to  restore  rent  control  separately 
they  might  not  be  able  to  get  from  It  all 
the  price  control  they  want.  Once  again 
they  are  gambling  with  an  all-or-nothing 
policy,  or  something  very  close  to  it.  And 
once  again  the  gamble  may  be  lost. 

Meanwhile,  neither  these  leaders  nor  the 
administration  seem  to  recognize  how  pro- 
foundly the  situation  has  been  changed — 
psychologically,  legally,  and  economically— 
by  the  lapse  that  has  been  allowed  to  occur 
In  price  control.  What  we  have  today  la 
not  a  free  market  but  a  bewildered  one.  No 
one  knows  whether  or  when  controls  will 
be  reimposed.  nor  at  what  level,  nor  under 
what  conditions.  Legitimate  industrial  and 
trade  buying  is  being  paralyzed  by  fear  ol  a 
later  price  roll-back.  No  processor,  manu- 
facturer, wholesaler,  or  retailer  knows 
whether,  if  he  pays  higher  prices,  now  legal. 
In  order  to  continue  employment  and  pro- 
duction, he  wUl  be  allowed  to  pass  on  the 
Increase  later,  or  whether  he  will  be  penal- 
ized by  being  forced  to  take  a  loss  under 
restoration  of  old  ceilings.  No  one  knows 
whether  price  contracts  entered  into  now  will 
In  a  few  days  or  weeks  be  recognized  as  legal. 
Businessmen  may  be  assured  that  a  setro- 
actlve  price  law  would  be  unconstitutionaJ, 
but  they  may  not  know  bow  this  will  b* 


interpreted  in  their  partictilar  case,  and  It 
may  be  little  satisfaction  to  them  to  know 
that  they  will  be  entitled  to  expensive  and 
long-drawn-out  litigation. 

The  lapse  of  price  control  alters  the  situ- 
ation in  many  other  ways.  It  has  meant  a 
stop  in  subsidies.  It  has  carried  consumers 
and  buyers  over  the  first  psychologic  shock  ot 
paying  some  higher  prices.  In  a  few  lines  a 
flood  of  supplies,  in  spite  of  uncertainties 
regarding  price -control  resumption,  has 
started  at  the  producers'  end  of  the  pipe  line. 
The  most  important  function  that  might 
have  been  achieved  by  the  price-control  ex- 
tension bill  vetoed  by  the  President  was  to 
taper  off  price  controls  lu  an  orderly  man- 
ner. But  it  may  come  to  seem  foolish  to  re- 
impose  price  controls  in  order  to  taper  them 
off.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  throwing 
the  consuming  public  into  the  water,  then 
fishing  it  out  and  telling  it  to  wade  in  cau- 
tiously. If  price  control  is  reimposed  now, 
as  it  nears  the  termination  point  again,  sup- 
plies will  once  more  dwindle  as  producers 
and  sellers  await  the  time  when  they  will  be 
removed.  Will  the  country  want  to  go 
through  this  inevitable  transition  trickle  all 
over  again? 

Last  night  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
approved  a  new  1-year  price-control  bill 
for  which  Senator  Barkley  predicted  Presi- 
dential approval.  Delays  and  amendments 
are  probable,  however.  Meantime  Congress 
and  the  Administration  might  do  well  to  con- 
sider whether  the  time  for  over-all  price 
control  has  not  passed,  and  whether  the  time 
for  selective  price  control  has  not  arrived. 
This  would  imply  that  there  should  be  no 
wholesale  reimposition  of  ceilings  under  the 
old  blanket  formula.  Instead  of  ceilings  be- 
ing removed  only  by  specific  exemption,  they 
could  be  reimposed  only  on  selected  com- 
modities which  would  have  to  be  specifically 
and  separately  named.  These  could  include 
only  major  items  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
only  items  that  were  In  severely  short  sup- 
ply. The  power  would  be  retained  to  ration 
these.  In  fact,  the  question  might  be  raised 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  put  price  ceilings 
on  items  that  did  not  have  to  be  rationed. 

Meanwhile,  regardless  of  what  program  is 
considered,  there  could  well  be  consider- 
ably less  hysteria  regarding  the  price  rises 
that  are  already  alleged  to  have  Uken  place. 
Some  of  these  price  rises  represent  no  more 
than  the  removal  of  subsidies.  Others  mere- 
ly translate  former  black-market  prices  into 
legally  recognized  prices.  There  is  good 
reason  to  think,  for  example,  in  spite  of  the 
rise  in  official  price  Indexes  (which  system- 
atically refused  to  recognize  anything  but 
OPA  ceilings)  that  in  important  lines  like 
meat  real  average  prices  paid  may  have  de- 
clined. 


Senator  Arthur  Vandenberc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  COKNTCnCBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  the  following  editorial  accurately 
reflects  the  sentiments  of  the  people  o( 
Connecticut  in  regard  to  Senator  Vak- 
DENBERC  and  the  efforts  he  has  made  to 
maintain  respect  for  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  Justice  as  opposed  to  despotism: 

EPILOO  TO  A  CONmXMCS 

ArmtTB  VAKOrwamo  con  tin  ties  to  grow  in 
suture.     His  report  to  tbs  acasM  on  tb« 
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■MVtloff  of  for*l(n  mtnlit«ri  wu  a  fine  ei< 
laMttoo  of  aUtMinjuuhtp.  Rcftd  In  con]unc« 
Hon  with  tb«  ftddrMa  delivered  by  Secretary 
Bjrmea  the  dny  before,  it  comptetet  the  plc< 
ture  of  the  •ccompUshments  and  the  failures 
of  the  ParU  Conference,  and  It  represents  on« 
further  step  in  the  development  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

The  calling  of  the  peace  conference  for 
July  20  was  the  principal  achievement  re- 
cnrdfd  by  Mr.  VANOENBxac.  Twenty-one  na- 
tions will  participate  In  Its  deliberations,  and 
thereafter  "the  last  word  again  reverts  to 
the  Four  Great  Powers."  The  question  has 
been  raited  whether  it  Is  not  In  a  high  de- 
gree futile  to  call  a  peace  conference  com- 
pOMd  of  delegates  who  for  the  most  part 
merely  the  right  to  recommend.  Mr.  Van- 
DCMantc  furnlshea  the  arresting  answer  that 
even  though  the  coi»ference  will  have  no 
power  to  decide,  "the  conscience  of  the  Allied 
wc:  Id  will  have  spoken  •  •  •  and  It 
speiiks  wiih  superlative  authority." 

The  need  of  carrying  on  negotiations  In  a 
sp'rtt  cf  gtve-and-take  Is  emphasized  by  the 
cenior  Senator  from  Michigan.  He  reminds 
us  that  before  he  went  abroad,  he  stated  that 
••we  could  compromise  within  principles,  but 
that  the  dt^nity  and  honor  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  world's  hope  of 
p«ec?  with  Justice  ccu'.d  no  longer  com- 
promise with  principles  themselves,  as  was 
tco  often  done  under  pressure  of  war  exi- 
gency uson  too  many  previous  occasions."  He 
feels  that  the  American  delegation  at  Parts 
dd  not  compromise  with  principle  on  this 
Decision  Tills  Is  a  heartening  note,  for  It 
auct^fi-cs  that  Improvisation  and  expediency 
which  have  so  often  betrayed  us  In  the  past 
have  l)een  dismLsted  as  poor  guides  In  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy. 

V. h:!c  Senator  VAKoxumxc  ts  In  no  sense 
a  pessimist  or  a  defeatist,  he  discloses  with 
the  utmost  candor  the  enormous  obstacles 
8t:l  remaining  In  the  way  of  peace.  "The 
lesser  treaties,  while  Indispensable  In  a  pre- 
liminary w^ay.  are  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
problem.  Germany  and  Austria  are  at  the 
core.  •  •  •  Here  the  differences  were  not 
only  acute,  they  were  often  acrimonious." 
and  in  this  area  no  progress  toward  reaching 
common  ground  was  made. 

He  rep<irts  a  remark  made  at  Paris  to  the 
effect  that  If  negotiations  had  been  con- 
fined to  America.  Prance,  and  Britain,  total 
agreement  Including  plans  for  the  German 
and  Austrian  treaties  could  have  been 
achieved  within  10  days.  At  every  turn  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  prevented  this. 
"Ea<;tern  communism  and  western  democ- 
racy are  the  forces  which  confront  each  other 
In  planning  for  a  new  and  better  world. 
They  differ  In  Ideas.  Ideals  and  Ideologies. 
For  example,  they  certainly  could  not  agree 
upon  a  definition  of  "democracy."  although 
th!*  is  the  objective  to  which  both  profess  to 
aubfcnbe." 

ATTiong  three  factors  described  by  Mr. 
Vv»NOCNBExc  as  asientlal  to  world  peace,  he 
lists  first  "the  dependable  and  effective  oper- 
ation of  the  United  Nations  in  behalf  of 
Justice  courageously  sustained  by  collective 
i»curity."  Here  he  touches  upon  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  He  has  pointed  out  graphi- 
cally the  vast  d.fference  between  Russian 
Ideas  and  our  own.  This  difference  Intrudes 
into  the  domain  of  pr.nclple.  where  we  sus- 
pect that  the  principles  for  which  Senator 
Vandtnexxg  contends  have  little  in  common 
with  those  which  govern  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  if  the  United  Nations  Is  to  operate  "in 
behalf  of  Justice."  whose  notion  of  Justice 
will  prevail  in  a  body  In  which  we  sit  stde- 
by-aide  with  the  Soviet  Union?  A  wide  gulf 
Itaa  between  despotism  and  democracy,  be- 
tween the  Justice  of  the  firing  squad  and 
the  Justice  of  the  court  of  law.  How  to 
bridge  thla  gulf  with  no  sacrifice  of  principle 
presents  a  problem  which  snrcne  less  re- 
Bourceful  than  Senator  Vandcnbexc  would  be 
tempted  to  abandon  In  despair. 


National  Peniiooi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or   NEW   YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  20,  1946 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
cial-security bill  is  due  to  come  before 
the  House  for  discussion.  I  thought  this 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  place 
in  the  Record  an  address  made  by  me  on 
July  16.  1946  in  Holland,  N.  Y.  before  a 
group  of  people  of  that  area  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

Mr.  Clialrman.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
today  and  discuss  with  you  this  subject  of 
"National  Pensions."  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  as  time  progresses,  we  as  a  nation  will 
be  coming  more  and  more  to  the  realization 
that  National  Pensions  shall  have  an  impor- 
tant part  in  cur  economic  as  well  as  our  so- 
cial and  political  life.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
healthy  national  economy,  then  all  the  mem- 
bers of  society  must  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  great  benefits  that  come  as  a 
result  of  our  great  technical  age.  It  Is  Just 
as  important  that  we  shall  be  able  to  use  the 
products  of  our  farms,  mines,  factories,  and 
stores,  as  it  is  for  us  to  be  able  to  produce 
them.  What  benefit  Is  this  full  production 
we  hear  so  much  about  if  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  use  at  least  as  much  as  we  need 
of  the  things  that  we  produce?  Is  It  going 
to  benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole  very  greatly 
if  we  produce  large  quantities  of  good  things 
for  only  the  people  of  other  nations  to  enjoy? 

We  have  been  ulking  of  these  questions 
in  Washington  At  least,  some  of  us  have. 
Just  as  you  citizens  are  wondering  Just  what 
this  dreamland  of  a  poi^twar  world  is  going  to 
mean  to  you.  so  we  in  Wa.shington — as  I  say. 
some  of  us — are  beglnnlrvg.  to  vender  what 
it  Is  going  to  mean  to  all  Americans.  Our 
power  to  provide  in.such  great  abundance 
that  we  astonish  not  only  ourselves,  but  we 
astonish  the  world,  has  certainly  been  dem- 
onstrated. We  did  It  for  the  war.  And,  thank 
God.  the  war  has  ended.  In  fact,  it  ended 
about  1  year  ago.  Soon  even  Washington 
win  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  war  has 
ended.  Then  It  may  be  officially  so  declared. 
Is  It  not  strange  that  the  greatest  war  in 
history  ended  so  many  months  ago.  and  yet 
there  l.s  no  established  peace?  Officially  the 
war  Itself  has  not  been  declared  at  an  end. 
Yet  we  thank  God  that  the  terrible  orgy  of 
destruction  has  ceased  to  pillage,  to  malm, 
and  to  kill.  Our  Congress,  like  the  people 
they  represent,  is  growing  impatient  at  the 
delay  in  our  approach  to  the  peace.  We 
Could  use  great  speed  in  going  to  war.  but  we 
seem  to  move  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  cf 
speed  toward  the  peace.  Perhaps  this  may 
not  be  as  much  a  fault  as  it  appears.  If  we 
take  time  and  evaluate  the  numerable  prob- 
lems, and  carefully  work  out  a  program  for 
our  postwar  economy  that  will  lend  Itself  to 
serve  the  needs  of  our  great  and  free  Amer- 
ica, then  our  time  and  efforts  shall  be  well 
spent.  This  is  our  aim  and  desire,  and  as 
intimated  before,  we  do  have  quite  a  num- 
ber of  fine  legislators  in  Washington  that 
are  giving  themselves  devotedly  to  this  end. 

Naturally,  the  question  of  national  pen- 
sions is  looming  more  and  more  in  impor- 
tance as  we  examine  our  prospective  peace- 
time economy.  If  we  are  to  £djusr  ourselves 
to  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  that 
come  with  the  developments,  and  continued 
great  developments  in  the  machine  age.  we 
can  only  find  that  pensions  for  the  older 
citizens  to  take  them  out  of  the  labcr  mar- 
ket is  the  logical  means  of  meeting  this  prob- 


lem. We  propoae  that  the  age  of  retirement 
•hould  be  fixed  at  a  point  low  enough  to  keep 
awuy  unemployment.  Certainly,  now,  it 
should  be  as  low  as  age  60.  Then  there 
should  be  a  national  pension  for  everyone, 
man  and  woman.  Democrat  and  Republican, 
regardless  of  religion  or  race — I  say.  every- 
one who  is  retired— largt  enough  to  provide  a 
well-rounded  standard  of  living.  Thla  pen- 
sion should  be  adequately  financed  by  an 
equitable  tax  In  which  all  should  pay  In 
accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay.  It 
should  be  collected  and  paid  out  currently. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  my  conviction 
that  In  the  collection  of  taxes,  for  all  pur- 
poses, our  citizens  should  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  in  accordance  with  their  ability 
to  pay.  But.  when  the  Government  returns 
to  the  citizen  its  benefits,  the  citizens  enjoy 
those  fceneflts  equally,  share  and  share  alike. 
This  is  a  tradition  or  characteristic  that  is  im- 
bedded In  the  very  fcundaticn  of  the  Re- 
public. It  Is  as  old  as  the  Constitution.  It 
Is  the  essence  of  the  Constitution,  including 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

For  this  very  important  reason  I  am  re- 
peating my  urgent  conviction  that  all  na- 
tional pensions  should  be  uniform.  Every 
citizen,  regardless  of  the  State  in  which 
they  live,  regardless  of  their  race,  religion, 
political  affiliation,  should  receive  the  same 
pension,  with  the  only  provision  that  they 
are  of  the  age  required  by  law  and  that  they 
are  retired  Ircm  competitive  work,  business, 
profession,  or  enterprise.  Just  because  the 
State  in  which  one  is  domiciled  does  not  find 
Itself  in  position  to  match  the  payment  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  should  not  mean 
that  a  citizen  in  New  York  should  receive 
less  from  thi  Federal  Government  than  a 
citizen  of  California  or  Colorado.  These 
matters  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
Nation  should  cease  once  and  for  all.  I  say 
It  again,  national  pensions  should  be  uni- 
form. 

National  pensions  should  be  adequate. 
They  should  be  at  least  large  enough  to 
make  the  pensioner  a  good  cash  customer  for 
American  markets.  We  might  have  a  mil- 
lion pensioners  drawing  the  current  average 
pension  of  a  little  over  $20  per  month,  and 
we  would  not  have  even  one  customer  for  an 
automobile.  None  could  live  In  a  good  home. 
Not  one  could  wear  good  clothes  or  even  eat 
good  food.  Why  not  take  this  matter  of 
providing  America's  postwar  market  in  our 
consideration  of  national  p?ns:ons?  Then, 
let  us  retire  even  less  people  but  make  these 
whom  we  do  retire  good  customers.  The 
spending  of  those  good  Incomes  thro-  gh  pen- 
sions will  stimulate  production  and  provide 
good  paying  Jobs  to  maintain  incomes  for 
those  not  retired.  A  large  pension  would 
thereby  become  an  Investment  Instead  of 
the  present  heavy  expense.  In  addition  to 
bein^  uniform  our,  national  pensions  should 
be  adequate. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  cur  present  system 
of  national  pensions.  Yes,  we  will  agree  they 
are  better  than  no  pensions  at  all,  but  not 
much.  They  are  called  in  Washington 
social  security.  What  a  name.  Social 
security.  It  reminds  me  of  the  tallest  man 
I  think  I  have  ever  known,  was  dubbed 
"Shorty"  by  his  friends.  It  is  a  name  in 
reverse.  If  our  program  were  social  It  would 
treat  all  our  citizens  alike.  It  does  not  do 
this.  It  collects  taxes  or  prepaid  social- 
Insurance  premiums  by  a  given  rate  against 
the  workers  of  America.  But  when  it  comes 
to  paying  his  retirement,  if  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  live  until  he  Is  old  enough  to 
retire,  not  according  to  our  previously  named 
American  principle  "share  and  share  alike," 
but  In  accordance  to  the  amount  of  taxes 
that  he  paid  in.  This  Is  one  of  the  Jokers  In 
this  so-called  social  program.  Those,  and 
they  are  the  great  masses  of  Americans,  who 
had  reasonably  small  Incomes  will  receive 
mere  pittances  In  the  wav  of  retlreme6t 
benefits.    Those    with    continued    large    in- 
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come*  will  have  a  reasonably  good  retire- 
ment. How  very  unsocial  our  program  is 
when  squared  against  this  admitted  fact. 
Then  If  it  were  security  It  would  '.lot  alone 
be  required  to  provide  an  adequate  retire- 
ment income  for  all.  but  it  would  need  to  fit 
itself  into  an  otherwise  sound  national  econ- 
omy. An  economy  that  we  could  reasonably 
expect  to  be  existant  and  operating  with 
ability  to  meet  its  obligations  a'  the  time 
those  who  are  young  now  will  be  old  enough 
to  cash  in  on  their  retirement.  This  pro- 
gram Is  woefully  deficient  here.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment collects  these  multiple  millions  for 
these  retirement  purposes,  and  holds  them 
Inviolate  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  pensions,  then  it  will  be  definitely 
taking  money  out  of  circulation.  It  will  be 
drying  up  the  blood  stream  of  business.  It 
will  be  rendering  the  very  s3-stem  of  enter- 
prise from  which  It  is  expected  to  draw  these 
funds  unable  to  provide  the  funds.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  It  does  not  hold  the  funds  in 
reserve  and  goes  ahead,  as  I  understand  now 
It  is  doing,  and  uses  the  funds  for  other  pur- 
poses, then  there  will  be  no  reserves  from 
which  to  pay  the  pensions  once  the  taxpayer 
or  worker  arrives  at  the  age  of  retirement. 
This  ma>:es  the  entire  system  little  less  than 
a  fraud.  For  these  reasons  I  appear  before 
you  to  dedry  our  so-called  social  security 
as  a  woefully  inadequate,  unequitable,  yes, 
an  unworkable  program.  I  think  it  should 
be  so  officially  declared  by  the  Congress,  I 
feel  it  should  be  liquidated  and  In  its  place 
I  shall  work  as  best  I  can  to  provide  an 
adequate,  uniform,  national  pension. 


Bullies  of  the  Ballot  Box— Brutal  Bosses 
Set  To  Bulldoze  and  Blackjack  Brave 
Boys  of  McMinn  County  at  Ballot  Box 
on  August  1,  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  20,  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  3,526 
brave  boys  from  McMinn  County  served 
In  the  armed  forces  of  their  country  in 
this  war.  They  faced  death  on  the  battle- 
field, in  the  air,  and  on  the  sea.  Seventy- 
nine  in  the  Army  alone  died  in  battle. 
Others  died  in  the  air  and  on  the  sea. 
Hundreds  were  wounded  in  action. 

On  Thursday.  August  1  next,  four  men 
who  served  their  country  in  this  World 
War,  and  one  who  served  in  the  first,  will 
be  voted  for  by  the  people  of  McMinn 
County  as  candidates  for  pubhc  office. 

They  are: 

For  sheriff.  Knox  Henry.  33-year-old 
veteran  of  the  European  campaign,  a 
Republican. 

For  trustee.  Frank  Carmichael.  29- 
year-old  son  of  a  farmer,  who  rose  from 
the  ranks  to  become  a  major  in  the  Army 
in  the  European  theater:  wounded  in 
action,  he  wears  the  Purple  Heart,  and  is 
a  Democrat. 

For  county  court  clerk.  Georpe  fGump> 
Painter,  33.  who  served  30  months  in  the 
Pacific.    He  Is  a  Democrat. 

William  <B111)  Hamby.  29.  former 
Army  captain,  candidate  for  circuit  court 
clerk,  a  Democrat. 


And  Charlie  Pickle.  52-year.old  World 
War  I  veteran,  for  register  of  deeds,  a 
Republican. 

To  win,  these  men  and  their  supporters 
must  meet  and  overcome  methods  by 
which  the  Cantreli  machine  has  seized 
and  held  power  in  McMinn  County  for 
the  past  10  years. 

First.  The  machine  controls  the  Elec- 
tion Commission.  The  two  Democratic 
commissioners  appoint  each  and  every 
officer  of  the  election,  and  two  of  the 
three  judges  of  election,  at  every  pre- 
cinct in  the  county.  The  Republican 
commis-sioner  can  appoint  only  one  judge 
and  one  clerk. 

Second.  For  the  past  10  years,  the  two 
Democratic  election  commissioners  have 
appointed  policemen,  deputy  sheriffs, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  stooges 
to  hold  the  elections.  These  officers, 
while  holding  the  election,  have  been 
heavily  armed  with  pistols  and  black- 
jacks. The  Sheriff  Pat  Mansfield,  who 
is  one  of  the  Democratic  election  com- 
missioners, has  appointed  and  permitted 
his  armed  deputy  sheriffs  to  serve  as 
election  officials.  He  has  appointed 
armed  policemen  and  other  armed  men 
to  hold  these  elections.  The  sheriff  has 
made  these  appointments  of  his  deputies, 
in  elections  in  which  he  was  a  candidate 
for  sheriff.  The  other  Democratic  Elec- 
tion Commissioner  Greorge  Woods,  has 
paiticipated  in  these  appointments, 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  representa- 
tive in  the  legislature.  Many  of  these 
armed  men  who  held  these  elections  were 
"repeaters,"  that  is.  they  had  repeatedly, 
by  the  appointment  of  Woods  and  Can- 
treli, and  their  predecessors  held  elec- 
tions while  armed,  and  had  repeatedly 
intimidated  voters,  the  Republican  judge, 
and  watchers,  and  had  repeatedly  mis- 
called ballots  marked  for  Republican 
candidates,  switched  ballot  boxes,  stuffed 
ballot  boxes,  and  in  conspiracy  with 
Woods  and  Mansfield,  placed  in  the  ballot 
box  hundreds  and  thousands  of  fraudu- 
lent ballots,  under  the  pretense  they  were 
the  ballots  of  "absentee"  voters. 

Third.  These  GI  candidates  and 
their  friends  have  served  notice  on  the 
Democratic  machine  that  they  intend 
to  challenge  the  fraudulent,  brutal,  in- 
timidation of  voters  by  election  officials, 
and  the  stuffing  of  the  ballot  boxes. 
They  intend  to  challenge  by  every  legal 
means  the  use  of  force  by  armed  deputy 
sheriffs,  policemen,  and  machine  thu?:s. 
They  are  set  to  stand  guard  at  the 
courthouse  to  see  if  Woods  and  Mans- 
field, the  two  Democratic  election  com- 
missioners, post  at  the  courthouse  a 
list  of^  the  names  of  those,  in  whose 
names  they  propose  to  stuff  the  ballot 
box  with  fraudulent  absentee  ballots. 
The  law  requires  that  these  names  be 
posted  at  the  courthouse  not  less  than 
10— and  later  than  3— days  before  the 
election.  No  citizen  of  the  county  has 
ever  been  able  to  see  such  a  list  posted  at 
the  courthouse.  And  George  Woods  has 
refused  to  permit  any  Republican  to  see 
the  public  records  of  such  names  he  is 
required  by  law  to  keep — if  iri  fact  he  has 
kept  such  records. 

Fourth.  The  Cantrells,  who  are  the 
head  and  front  of  the  Democratic  ma- 


chine,  their   creaturea.   RepresenUUve 
George  Woods  and  Sherlfl  Pat  Mansfield, 
the  two  Democratic  election   commis- 
sioners, cannot  be  prosecuted  for  any- 
thing they  do  in  the  Criminal  Court  of 
McMinn  County.    They  are  in  absolute 
control    of    the    law-enforcement    ma- 
chinery of  the  county.    I  have  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice approximately  1.000  affidavits  show- 
ing wholesale  election  frauds  committed 
in  McMinn  County  in  tlie  November  1944 
election.    This  evidence,  in  my  opinion, 
establishes  a  conspiracy  between  George 
Woods.  Pat  Mansfield,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic election  officials  appointed  by  them 
to  rob  the  citizens  of  McMinn  County 
of  their  right  to  vote  and  have  their  votes 
counted  as  cast,  undiluted  by  election 
frauds.    The  Department  of  Justice,  in 
addition  to  these  affidavits,  has  the  evi- 
dence of  the  repeated  frauds  of  the  Mc- 
Minn County  machine.  In  the  records 
of  the   Federal   court   at  Chattanooga 
and  Knoxville,  and  in  the  chancery  court 
at  Athens,  the  county  seat  of  McMinn 
County. 
These  are  some  of  the  cases: 
First.  United  States  against  William 
C.  Moses.    Moses  while  a  WPA  foreman 
in  McMinn  County  extorted  $23  from 
the  poverty-stricken  WPA  workers  just 
before  Christmas,   1939,  and  turned  it 
into  a  Democratic  slush  fund  to  be  used 
in  a  special  congressional  election  on 
December   30.    1939.    He   was   indicted 
under  section  5  of  the  Hatch  Act,  pled 
guilty  and  was  fined  1  cent  In  lieu  of 
costs  by  United  States  District  Judge 
Leslie  R.  Darr,  and  sentenced  to  remain 
in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  for  1  hour. 
JudEie  Darr  believes  that  it  is  O.  K.  for 
a  member  of  the  BIpgs-Cantrell  machine 
to  violate  the  Federal  statutes  and  the 
constitutional  provisions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ballot.    He  had  the  power  to 
fine  Moses  not  more  than  51.000  and  to 
imprison  him  for  1  year,  or  to  both  fine 
and  imprLson  him. 

Second.  Immediately'after  the  Novem- 
ber election  of  1940  the  people  In  Mc- 
Minn County  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  votes  in  that  election  by  the  use  of 
the  pistol  and  the  blackjack  appealed  to 
me  for  assistance  in  bringing  the  guilty 
parties  to  justice.  I  immediately  ob- 
tained the  affidavits  of  citizens  of  unim- 
peachable integrity,  setting  out  the  vio- 
lations of  the  law  in  that  election  at  the 
Claxton  precinct,  and  at  other  precincts 
in  that  county,  These  affidavits  set  out 
the  fact  that  the  election  officials  who 
were  tried  and  convicted  at  Chattanooga 
in  Judge  Darr's  court  had  slugged  a  citi- 
zen who  came  to  vote,  closed  the  polls  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  carried  the 
ballot  box  miles  away,  to  Etowah,  and 
prevented  some  400  qualified  voters  of 
that  precinct  from  voting.  In  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  1P40  I  placed  these 
affidavits  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  charges  were  investi- 
gated by  the  FBI. 

The  Department  of  Justice  In  Wash- 
ington prepared  indictments  against 
those  who  perpetrated  this  outrage, 
along  with  indictments  against  other 
persons  in  my  district  who  had  been 
guilty  of  like  offenses  in  that  election. 
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These  charges  were  repeatedly  submitted 
to  the  grand  jury  at  Chattanooga  In  the 
district  court  of  which  Judge  Darr  is  the 
judge.  The  defendants  and  those  who 
were  cons-pirlng  with  them  were,  on  every 
occasion  that  these  indictments  were 
were  submitted  to  the  grand  Jury,  able 
to  suppress  Indictments.  And  finally,  in 
October  1942.  almost  2  years  after  these 
-  offenses  were  committed.  I  was  notified 
by  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  Washington 
that  the  grand  Jury  in  the  district  court 
at  Chattanooga  had  again  failed  to  indict 
these  defendants.  In  order  to  avoid 
these  sinister  influences,  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  sent  another  indict- 
ment against  these  defendants  to  the 
district  attorney  at  Chattanooga,  with 
orders  to  resubmit  the  indictment  before 
a  grand  Jury  at  Winchester.  Tenn..  the 
other  place  in  the  Chattanooga  district 
where  the  Federal  court  meets. 

This  move  evidently  took  the  defend- 
ants and  their  fellow  conspirators  by 
surprise,  and  the  indictment  upon  which 
-  they  were  tried  in  January  of  this  year, 
in  Judge  Darr's  court,  was  returned 
against  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  my 
efforts  and  those  of  the  citizens  of  Mc- 
Minn  County  interested  in  these  prose- 
cutions, these  men  would  never  have  been 
indicted ;  they  never  would  have  -been 
tried. 

I  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Information  before  the 
trial  that  the  man  who  is  the  head  and 
front  of  the  violations  of  the  Federal 
election  laws  of  McMinn  County  had  paid 
the  defendant.  Spurgeon  Simpson,  the 
sum  of  $75  to  break  up  that  election. 
The  defendant.  Simpson,  admitted  on 
the  trial  of  the  case  that  he  offered  one 
of  his  fellow  officers  $75  to  assist  him  in 
breaking  up  the  election  at  the  Claxton 
precinct,  but  he  explained  it  by  saying 
that  he  was  only  joking. 

You  can,  therefore.  Imagine  the  feeling 
of  let-down,  amazement,  and  righteous 
Indignation  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
McMinn  County  and  of  that  whole  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  on  the  part  of 
the  press  when  Judge  Darr  nullified  the 
action  of  the  jury  and  freed  these  de- 
fendants. Following  his  action,  the 
Chattanooga  Times  carried  this  edi- 
torial: 

smif  MXASTTmxs  nxzdkd 

Three  McMinn  County  election  offlcials, 
convicted  In  Federal  court  here  of  acting 
under  color  of  the  law  In  depriving  certain 
dtlsens  of  the  right  to  vote,  were  fined  1 
emt  each  and  given  suspended  sentences  of 
3  years  by  United  States  District  Judge  Leslie 
B.  Darr. 

The  clemency  shown  was  chiefly  prompted, 
said  Judge  Darr.  by  the  fact  that  this  is  war- 
time and  the  convicted  persons  are  needed  In 
the  war  effort. 

Judge  Darr  mentioned  the  background  of 
the  case.  'Practices  of  this  type."  he  said, 
•'especially  in  that  county  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  elections  in  that  section  have  ac- 
quired the  reputation  cf  not  being  conducted 
in  conformity  with  the  law.  strictly  speaking. 
It's  getting  pretty  bad  when  a  citizen  con- 
alders  it  a  natural  thing  to  go  to  an  election 
equipped  wlh  a  blackjack  and  a  pistol." 

Precisely  t>ecause  those  things  which  we 
liave  Just  quoted  from  Judge  Darr's  state- 
ment are  true,  many  will  regret  that  a  more 
•tern  corrective  was  not  imposed  than  a 
1-cent  fine  and  a  suspended  sentence. 

The  McMinn  election  outrages  doubtless 
couuibuted  to  the  Napoleonic  complex  de- 


veloped by  Sheriff  Biggs,  of  Polk  County. 
whose  methods  have  the  earmarks  of  having 
been  encouraged.  If  not  suggested,  by  the  at- 
tempts made  In  McMinn  County  to  sway 
elections  by  terrorism.  From  there  It  was 
but  a  step  to  the  present  Biggs  method  of 
upsetting  election  results  by  legislative  acts. 

The  Biggs  phenomenon  may  not  have  been 
caused  directly  by  the  McMinn  County  elec- 
tion scandals,  but  the  pattern  is  much  the 
same. 

The  Times  believes  this  wave  of  totali- 
tarianism can  only  be  stopped  by  stern  meas- 
ures. 

Judge  Darr  fined  these  men  1  cent 
each. 

Third.  Again  in  the  November  1942 
election  in  McMinn  County  the  same 
men  with  pistols  and  blackjacks  held  the 
election.  Fraud  and  violence  were 
county-wide. 

I  finally  succeeded  in  goading  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  into  submitting  to  a 
Federal  grand  jury  at  Chattanooga  the 
evidence  I  furnished  that  William 
Rucker.  a  chief  of  police  at  Etowah,  had 
miscalled  ballots  marked  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress  in  favor 
of  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  as- 
saulted with  a  pistol  the  Republican 
judge  who  caught  him  at  it  and  threw 
him  out  of  the  polling  place.  Rucker 
was  indicted.  Judge  Leslie  R.  Darr. 
under  fire  for  his  1-cent  fines  in  the 
Moses  and  the  Claxton  precinct  cases, 
excused  himself,  and  Rucker  was  tried 
before  United  States  District  Judge 
MacSwinford,  of  Cynthiana.  Ky.,  and  a 
jury.  He  was  convicted.  Judge  Mac- 
Swinford fined  him  $500  and  sentenced 
him  to  jail  for  60  days. 

These  are  but  a  sample  of  the  fraud 
and  force  that  have  made  elections  a 
mockery  and  a  stench  in  McMinn, 
Monroe,  and  Polk  Counties,  Tenn. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22, 1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  out  of  the  recent  war  have 
come  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
highly  trained  airmen.  Most  of  them 
are  young  men;  they  must  find  means 
of  making  their  living  In  civilian  life; 
and  they  naturally  want  to  enter-the  air 
transportation  business.  Many  of  them 
have  done  so  by  forming  small  air  trans- 
port companies  financed  by  veterans  and 
operated  by  veterans.  In  many  cases 
GI  loans  and  other  types  of  Government 
financing  have  assisted  them  in  getting 
started,  and  their  equipment  has  been 
purchased  from  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration from  surplus  aircraft  of  the 
Army  or  Navy.  This  equipment  has 
been  put  in  shape  comparable  to 
that  being  used  by  the  major  air 
lines.  These  planes  are  licensed  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  capacity 
loads  are  being  carried  for  shippers  all 
over  the  country.  Thousands  of  passen- 
gers, imable  to  secure  air  transport  from 


major  air  lines,  have  been  traveling  on 
these  so-called  nonscheduled  air  lines. 

But  today  they  are  faced  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  forced  out  of  business. 
I  have  talked  to  Mr.  James  M.  Landis, 
chairman  of  the  CAB,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  will  permit  this  to  happen,  for 
I  am  convinced  he  understands  the  prob- 
lem and  is  determined  to  work  It  out.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  outline  what 
the  danger  is  and  to  point  out  to  the 
Congress  its  clear  duty  to  these  veterans. 
Our  colleague  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolp::!.  whose  service  to  air  trans- 
portation in  this  Nation  is  outstanding, 
has  done  so  already  and  I  am  glad  to 
join  with  him. 

At  present  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  i:.  very  slow  to  grant  any  "cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity" to  these  new  air  lines  despite  the 
vast  sums  spent  by  the  Government  in 
the  maintenance  of  airfields  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  air  after  all  belongs 
to  all  the  people.  Only  through  such  a 
certificate  can  one  of  these  veteran- 
operated  air  lines  becomes  a  scheduled 
operator.  Otherwise  they  must  operate 
as  "nonscheduled  air  lines"  and  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  operators  in  this 
category  are  becoming  more  and  more 
onerous.  In'deed,  "cease  and  desist"  or- 
ders have  been  issued  already  against  twe 
of  these  carriers  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  solicited  business  from  the  genera 
public  or  that  they  operated  at  too  '•egu- 
lar  intervals.  Thus  there  is  grave  danger- 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  protecting 
a  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  major  air- 
lines— a  thing  I  am  confident  the  Board 
does  not  want  to  do. 

But  it  will  require  a  rejection  by  thr 
Board  of  recent  proposals  for  further 
limitation  of  the  number  of  trips  per 
month  nonscheduled  lines  can  make;  It 
will  require  a  more  liberal  definition  o' 
the  exemption  from  the  requirement  of 
certificates  of  necessity  for  these  small 
air  hnes;  it  will  above  all  require  a  full 
and  complete  survey  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  need  of  the  Nation  for  addi- 
tional air  transportation  and  of  the  right 
of  these  veterans  to  help  supply  it  if  th-j 
Board  is  not  to  be  in  the  position  of  pro- 
tecting such  a  monopoly. 

As  I  have  said  I  am  persuaded  that 
the. chairman  of  the  Board  is  alive  t<> 
the  problem  and  that  further  considera  - 
tion  will  be  given  before  any  new  orders 
are  i.ssued.  Were  this  not  the  case  my 
speech  today  would  be  much  sharper 
than  it  is. 

For  surely  the  last  thing  we  in  America 
want  is  for  a  Government  agency  t«) 
stand  between  a  group  of  its  veterans  and 
their  opportunity  to  help  fill  a  great  na  • 
tional  need  by  entering  a  new  and  de- 
veloping line  of  business  on  the  one  hand 
and  certain  established  interests  in  thai 
same  field  on  the  other. 

In  further  explanation  of  this  impor- 
tant problem  I  ask  consent  to  includ«; 
herewith  a  letter  from  the  Military  Pilot; 
As.'^ociation  and  a  petition  filed  with  th<» 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on  behalf  of  th<; 
nonscheduled  air  carriers: 

MiLrrABT  Pilots  Association, 

Miami,  Fla.,  July  10.  194«. 
HONOSABLE  8n :  The  veteran  pilots  of  World 
War  It  are  appealing  to  you  for  help  in  their 
behalf  regarding  the  new  regulations  as  pro- 
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posed  by  the  CAB  relative  to  the  exleting 
nonsciieduled  and  charter  air  lines. 

Tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  proposing 
an  amendment  No.  3  to  section  292.1  of  the 
Economic  Regulation  to  which  we  urgently 
invite  your  attention.  This  amendment.  If 
enacted,  will  result  In  thousands  of  veteran 
pilots,  now  emploj-ed  by  the  charter  lines, 
being  thrown  out  of  work  and  Into  extreme 
economic  hardship,  as  well  as  the  person- 
nel of  these  companies.  This  move  is  highly 
Ill-advised  at  a  time  such  as  this,  when  our 
country  Is  trying  to  recover  from  a  long,  hard 
war.  Small  business  must  be  encouraged, 
and  the  veterans  given  a  chance  to  pursue 
the  endeavors  for  which  they  are  best  trained 
and  qualified.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that 
certain  groups  are  in  favor  of  turning  their 
backs  on  men  who  fought  so  that  these  Amer- 
icans might  go  their  way  in  peace  and  secu- 
rity. The  will  of  the  people  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  CAB,  and  these  skilled  pilots 
who  vrtll  be  victimized  by  the  CABs  action 
will  be  without  a  livelihood  and  will  even- 
tually be  forced  to  turn  to  other  fields  of 
endeavor,  thus  losing  those  hard-won  skills 
bought  by  the  taxpayers  for  approximately 
$30,000  per  pilot.  This  we  do  not  believe  to 
be  the  will  of  the  people. 

Many  well-known  business  houses  are  uti- 
lizing the  services  rendered  by  these  non- 
Bcheduled  lines,  both  for  passengers  and 
cargo.  The  major  air  lines  are  not  adequately 
handling  the  air-transportation  business, 
and  the  fact  that  the  charter  carriers  are  at 
present  doing  a  tremendous  business  defi- 
nitely indicates  their  place  In  the  air-traus- 
portation  system  of  the  United  States. 

We  further  believe  that  the  amendment, 
which  will  limit  charter  air  lines  to  10  trips 
a  month  between  any  two  destUiatlons  and 
no  flights  to  foreign  countries  other  than 
Alaska.  Mexico,  and  Canada,  is  highly  mo- 
nopolistic In  character.  The  charter  air 
lines  are  as  well  qualified  to  carry  on  air 
commerce  and  develop  the  air  pattern  and 
maintain  the  air  supremacy  of  the  country's 
future  as  are  the  scheduled  air  lines.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  commercial  flights 
originating  In  the  United  States  during  the 
last  6  months  were  by  charter  air  line  com- 
panies. Is  there- any  reason  why  these  com- 
panies should  not  be  encouraged  to  compete 
In  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise  and  achieve 
a  rightful  place  In  the  country's  transporta- 
tion system? 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  answer  to  these 
questions:   a  vigorous   Investigation  in   the 
open  light  of  free  enterprise  and  good  busi- 
ness.   We  urge  you  to  exercise  all  your  Influ- 
ence to  bring  about  such  an  investigation. 
As  veterans  of  this  war  we  have  faith  In  our 
lawmakers  and  Representatives.     We  believe 
we  will  be  given  our  chance  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion the  strongest,  fairest,  and  best  of  all. 
Sincerely. 
MiLrrART  Pilots'  Association, 
E.  E.  Jones, 

Executive  Vice  President. 


PrrmoN  of  Stanley  E.  Long  in  Behalf  of 
Nonscheduled  Air  Carriers  Based  in  the 
State   of   California 

Stanley  K.  Long,  for  the  nonscheduled  air 
carriers  of  California  respectfully  petitions 
the  Board  for  reconsideration  of  the  Board's 
decisions  set  forth  In  docket  1501  dated  May 
17.  1946.  On  support  of  this  petition  the 
author  presents  the  following  reasons  for 
reconsideration  and  for  the  granting  of  a 
more  liberal  definition  of  nonscheduled  op- 
erations: 

1.  Investigation  Into  matters  relating  to 
and  concerning  nonscheduled  transportation 
was  held  long  before  majority  of  participants 
to  nonscheduled  operations  had  be«n  re- 
leased from  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  The  nonscheduled  exemption  order 
adopted  in  1938  is  outmoded  and  does  not 


fairly  or  adequately  care  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  nou.scheduled  air-carrier  op3r- 
ations. 

3.  The  nonscheduled  air  carrier  Is  not  ask- 
ing for  straight  subsidies,  mail  subsidies,  or 
any  other  form  of  financial  inducements  of- 
fered by  the  Government  In  order  to  con- 
tinue business.  They  ask  only  for  the  right 
to  operate  their  aircraft  on  a  reasonably  eco- 
nomic  basis. 

4.  The  report  of  the  examiners  recommend- 
ing repeal  of  the  exemption  order  for  non- 
scheduled  operators  and  proposing  the 
adoption  of  a  new  and  even  more  stringent 
exemption  order  would  In  effect  be  the  order 
to  cease  and  desist  operations  for  95  percent 
of  the  nonscheduled  air  transportation  In- 
dustry. 

5.  Docket  1501  (p.  7)  states:  "Since  the 
hearings  were  held  and  the  oral  argument 
heard,  the  termination  of  the  war  has  re- 
leased thousands  of  trained  airmen  and 
made  available  hundreds  of  aircraft,  and 
many  of  these  airmen  and  aircraft  are  being 
organized  to  condiKt  Important  new  air 
transportation  services,  relying  upon  their 
exempt  status  under  section  292.1." 

6.  The  nonscheduled  air  carriers  are  twth 
able  and  willing  to  adhere  to  every  safety 
regxilation.  and  safety  precaution.  "They  are 
In  every  sense  worthy  of  participating  In  an 
undeveloped  phase  of  the  alr-transportatlon 
Industry. 

t 
Proceedings  for  an  Investigation  of  non- 
scheduled  air  carriers  were  Initiated  on  July 
26,  1944.  nearly  2  years  ago.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  veteran  flyers  now  engaged  In  air 
transportation  were  still  on  active  duty  In 
the  various  Air  Corps  of  our  armed  forces. 
It  was  not  untU  they  were  honorably  dis- 
charged that  they  combined  finances  and 
talents  to  organize  End  commence  non- 
scheduled  air  operations.  None  of  these 
newly  formed  veteran  concerns  were  heard 
or  represented  In  the  proceedings  within 
which  they  are  to  be  so  drastically  affected. 
Public  bearings  were  held  in  March  of  1945, 
several  months  before  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Despite  the  decisions  and  definitions 
culminated  In  these  hearings,  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  was  made  to  ad^'lBe 
these  new  concerns  of  the  unlikelihood  of 
their  being  able  to  remain  In  business.  T:yey 
were  instead,  licensed,  after  successftilly 
complying  with  safety  regvlatlons.  and  «ere 
allowed  to  proceed  with  their  operations. 

n 

The  original  nonscheduled  exemption  or- 
der of  1938  was  indeed  adopted  at  such  a 
time  when  nonscheduled  air  transportation 
was  of  small  economic  significance.  How- 
ever, the  air-transportation  Industry,  like  any 
other  Industry  must.  If  It  Is  to  progress — 
expand. 

The  highly  skilled  "eteran  flyers  of  World 
War  II,  trained  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, at  an  expense  of  many  mUliona  of 
dollars,  desire  to  retain  tlieir  skills,  and  to 
apply  them  now  whUe  they  are  In  their  most 
competent  form.  In  providing  an  air  trims- 
portation  service  for  the  public's  convenience 
and  necessity,  that  necessity  having  l>een 
made  known  and  realized  over,  and  over 
again. 

in 

Contrary  to  the  operations  of  the  major 
scheduled  air  lines,  the  nonscheduled  opera- 
tors are  not  asking  to  be  nursed  along  by 
the  payment  of  various  Government  pub- 
sldies.  The  nonscheduled  operator  wir..  If 
given  the  chance,  develop  on  an  orderly  and 
economically  safe  basis,  the  business  which 
he  expects  to  compete  for.  by  offering  his 
services  in  their  most  attractive  form. 

nr 

The  new  exemption  order  and  new  cairler 
classification  proposed  In  docket  1501  would 


virtually  make  It  Importlble  for  the  non- 
scheduled  air  carrier  to  continue  his  busi- 
ness. Under  the  recommendations  proposed. 
If  adopted,  he  would  be  unable  to  solicit  In 
any  way  any  form  of  general  business. 

He  would  be  considered  in  violation  of  the 
order  If  the  public  was  advised  of  the  avail- 
ability of  his  services.  Advertising  would  be 
outlawed  completely,  for  that  would  be  con- 
sidered holding  out  to  the  public  the  serv- 
ices which  are  available.  Another  stipula- 
tion prohibits  the  completion  of  more  than 
10  round  trips  between  2  points  per  month. 

Any  number  of  trips  In  excess  of  this  num- 
ber will  be  considered  a  Tiolatlon  of  the 
exemption  order  and  an  appropriate  order 
to  cease  and  desist  operations  will  be  Issued. 
Of  course  this  number  of  trips  per  month  Is 
purely  an  arbitrary  one.  It  is  stated  even 
further  that  If  one  trip  per  month  is  made 
and  the  date  of  this  trip  each  month  Is  the 
same  or  e\en  reasonably  the  same,  this  will 
be  considered  a  scheduled  operation  and  also 
in  violation  of  the  exemption  order. 

V 

The  statement  by  the  board  examiners  is 
quite  correct  that  "Airmen  and  aircraft  are 
being  organized  to  conduct  Important  new 
air  transportation  services." 

The  facts  are  that  there  does  exist  a  larf^e 
group  of  efficient,  experienced,  and  well- 
trained  nonscheduled  air  carriers — further- 
more, they  have  proven  themselves  vital  to 
the  business  of  transporting  both  persons 
and  cargo.  As  evidence  of  this,  nearly  every 
avaUable  airplane  operated  by  the  non- 
scheduled  carrier  was  called  upon  for  service 
during  the  emergency  freight  tie-up  caused 
by  the  recent  railroad  strike.  The  point 
made  concerning  pa— enger  travel  can  be 
.•substantiated  by  checking  with  the  unserved 
public  at  any  airport  or  alr-llne  ticket  office. 
Proof  also  lies  in  the  fact  that  but  from  1 
airport  In  California  over  700  passengers 
were  served  In  1  month  by  nonscheduled 
air  carriers.  This  would  serve  to  point  up 
the  necessity  of  satisfying  the  public  In  their 
desire  to  use  air  transportation  for  the  nor- 
mal mode  of  travel. 

If  they  are  to  be  constantly  subjected  to 
long  weeks  of  waiting  for  a  conftrmatlon  of 
space.  It  Is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that 
public  opinion  and  public  good  will  will  be 
replaced  with  an  extreme  reluctance  to  de- 
pend upon  the  air  lines  for  traniqx)rtation. 
0*i  the  other  hand.  If  the  vast  number  of 
available  licensed  aircraft  are  allowed  to  carry 
the  great  overflow  of  passengers  and  cargo, 
it  would  almost  certainly  reflect  favorably 
upon  the  air  transportation  business  as  a 
whole. 

▼I 

The  ability  of  the  nonscheduled  air  car- 
riers can  hardly  be  questioned.  Nor  can  the 
type  of  equipment  being  used  be  questioned 
inasmuch  as  It  must  pan  the  same  rigid 
test,  and  Inspections  as  given  the  scheduled 
air  lines.  The  nonscheduled  air  carriers 
exhibit  also  every  such  right,  as  the 
scheduled  air  lines  In  developing  and  ad- 
vancing the  newer  pthase  of  cai^go  in  air 
transportation. 

Encouraging  the  nonscheduled  air  carriers 
to  develop  his  business  have  been  various 
agencies  of  our  Government.  Including  the 
important  War  Assets  Administration.  With 
War  Assets  Administration's  assistance  vet- 
erans have  been  able  to  purcliase  stirplus  air- 
craft on  a  contractual  basis.  Many  of  these 
aircraft  remain  unpaid  for  at  the  present 
time  though  a  very  substantial  Investment 
has  been  made  In  them  by  the  veteran  non- 
scheduled  alr-carrler  concerns. 

These  carriers  In  the  aggregate  operate  i^- 
proximately  529  transport  planes,  consisting 
of  DC-3'8.  DC-4's.  Lodestars,  and  Curtis  Com- 
mandos.   These  planes  were  sold  to  them  by 
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the  United  States  Government  at  a  coet  of 
milUona  of  dollars.  In  addition  to  the  group 
mentioned  above,  2.000  miscellaneous  small 
type  planes  as  vrell  as  3,000  single  engine 
planes  are  employed  In  nonscheduled  opera- 
tions. 

Nonschediiled  air  carriers  employ  a  total 
manpower  force  of  approxtnuttely  6.587  pilots. 
10.000  ground-crew  men,  and  2.845  miscel- 
laneous personnel.  It  can  be  conservatively 
aatd  that  nearly  100  percent  of  this  group  are 
veterans  formerly  serving  In  the  armed  forces 
during  World  War  II. 

It  was  stated  In  docket  1501  (p.  15)  that 
the  scheduled  air  lines  had  been  severely  re- 
stricted from  developing  their  cargo  service 
during  the  war  years.  The  Implication  being, 
of  course,  that  thi  scheduled  carriers,  having 
served  war  contracts  should  now  have  first 
opportunity  to  expand  even  more  than  they 
have  already.  On  the  other  hand  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  nonscheduled  air  carriers, 
composed  in  the  main  of  veterans  from  World 
War  n.  were  hardly  In  a  position  to  build 
either  their  reputation  or  their  business  of 
atr  tran.«portatlon.  Now  that  they  have  re- 
turned and  are  competently  able  to  render  a 
valuable  service  and  at  the  same  time  reha- 
bilitate themselves  In  their  chosen  occupa- 
tion. It  would  not  seem  reasonable  to  deny 
them  that  right. 

Wherefore,  the  author  of  this  petition.  In 
behalf  of  the  nonscheduled  air  carriers  (see 
lut  attached)  based  In  California,  respect- 
fully petitions  the  board  for  reconsideration 
^  the  decision  rendered  In  docket  1501  and 
IMtltions  further  that  no  order  to  cease  and 
<taaut  be  issued  until  after  the  matter  has 
bwn  reopenrd  and  the  vitally  afTected  non- 
Mheduled  carriers  have  ample  tin*  to  pre- 
pare and  present  their  cmw  at  •  public 
hftiag. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Stanut  B.  Lomo. 
Xtpre$enting  nonscheduled  carrier$ 
based  in  C*lifomia. 

-  The  attached  petition  represents  the  col- 
lective desires  of  the  author  and  the  com- 
panlM  luted  hereunder:  Westalr  of  California. 
0«rtl«na.  Calif.:  California  Growers  Air  Ex- 
prtM.  Pretno,  Calif :  Pacific  Seaboard  Air- 
ways. Oardena.  Calif.;  National  Air  Cargo, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  N.  A.  T.  8..  Air  Transport 
Service.  Oakland,  Calif ;  Pacific  National  Atr 
■ipress.  Olendale.  Calif.:  Skyvan  Inc..  Long 
Btach,  Calif.;  Transalrways,  Long  Beach. 
LoDf  Beach,  Calif.,  Vtklng  Air  Transport. 
Olendale,  Calif  :  California  Basttm  Airways, 
Ban  Francisco.  Calif  :  Airline  Transport  Car- 
riers. Long  Beach.  Calif.;  Charter  Service 
Safeway  Airlines.  Los  Angeles.  Calif ;  Conti- 
nental Skyvan.  Oakland,  Calif  ;  Fireball  Atr 
Xxpreas  Co..  Long  Beach.  Calif.:  Sky  Freight 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Van  Nuys.  Calif.;  Modem  Fly- 
ing Service.  Hollywood.  Calif.;  North  Ameri- 
can Skyline.  Long  Beach.  Cmllf .;  Western  Con- 
tinental Airlines.  Inc.;  Olendale.  Calif.;  San 
Dtcgo  Flying  Freight.  San  Diego.  Calif.;  Pa- 
cific Overseas  Airways.  Ontario,  Calif.;  Trans- 
eonatr,  Stockton.  Calif. 

To  sum  up.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  service 
has  been  badly  needed.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  volume  of  air  transporta- 
tion service  is  inadequate.  Surplus 
equipment  has  been  bought  from  the 
War  Assets  Administration  and  yet  the 
small  air  lines  now  face  a  most  difBcult 
problem  for  the  reason  that  they  have  to 
be  either  nonscheduled  air  lines  in  which 
the  restrictions  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  are  most  diflicult  to  live  up  to 
or  else  they  have  to  get  "certificates  of 
necessity  and  convenience"  that  are  very 
difficult  for  them  to  obtain. 


What  the  Gift  or  Loan  to  Great  Britain 
Will  Cost  You 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
has  just  passed  legislation  providing  for  a 
loan  of  $3,750,000,000  to  Great  Britain. 

I  voted  against  this  loan  or  gift  for 
many  reasons. 

This  action  of  Congress  will  open  the 
floodgates  for  requests  for  huge  loans 
from  every  coimtry  in  the  world.  Just 
this  week,  negotiations  were  completed 
for  a  $650,000,000  loan  to  Prance.  Russia 
has  also  indicated  that  she  will  press  her 
demands  for  a  multibillion-doUar  loan. 

Before  this  Nation  embarks  on  a  for- 
eign loaning  or  spending  spree.  It  might 
be  well  to  consider  the  plight  of  our  old- 
age  pensioners,  our  American  pioneers. 

The  present  pension  payments  to  the 
builders  of  our  country  are  a  disgrace. 

We  squander  billions  abroad  and  then 
pinch  the  pennies  that  are  doled  out  to 
the  aged  citizens  of  America.  I  have. re- 
peatedly advocated  that  pensions  l>e  in- 
creased t)efore  we  consider  loaning  or 
giving  money  to  foreign  countries. 

There  is  another  problem  confronting 
this  country  that  needs  solving  t>efore 
we  so  generously  distribute  our  hard- 
earned  tax  money  abroad.  Millions  of 
veterans  have  returned  to  their  homes 
and  Jobs  and  have  successfully  adjusted 
themselves  to  civilian  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  millions  of  service  men  and  women 
are  very  much  in  need  of  assistance  from 
the  grateful  people  of  th»s  Nation.  Con- 
gress has  already  taken  action  on  a  part 
of  this  program  for  veterans.  There  is 
much  yet  to  be  done,  and  I  personally 
feel  that  any  tax  money  spent  at  this 
time  should  benefit  the  veterans  rather 
than  be  dissipated  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

If  we  submit  to  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  us,  this  country  will  loan  itself 
into  oblivion,  chaos,  and  depression. 
According  to  reliable  estimates,  the  pres- 
ent administration  Intends  to  loan  at 
least  $17,000,000,000  to  foreign  countries. 
Add  this  amount  to  our  present  national 
debt  of  more  than  $272,000,000,000, 
divide  it  by  the  number  of  men.  women, 
and  children  in  the  United  States,  and 
you  have  a  financial  debt  of  over  $2,000 
for  every  individual  person  in  this 
country. 

Minnesota's  share  of  the  national  debt 
Is  already  about  $5,584,600,000.  Based 
on  the  per  capita  obligation,  the  British 
"loan"  will  cost  Minnesota's  taxpayers 
another  $78,184,400. 

The  British  'loan"  or  gift  will  cost  the 
people  of  the  following  cities:  New  York 
City.  $207,637,312;  Chicago,  $94,644,144; 
Philadelphia,  $54,118,568;  Detroit,  $44,- 
834.468;  Los  Angeles,  $41,560,680;  Cleve- 
land, $24,839,804;  Baltimore,  $23,940,924; 
8t.  Louis,  $22,861,748. 


The  share  of  the  cost  to  be  borne  by 
the  people  of  the  various  States  are  its 
follows: 


state's  share  of  national  debt   and 
British  loan 


th« 


Stat« 


New  York 

rcnnsylvania 

Illinois 

Ohio 

California 

Texaa. 

MichiKsn 

Ma.ssachu9etts 

New  Jersey 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

Indians 

Wisconsin 

(Jeorgia 

'I'ennessce 

Kentucky... 

.\lat)sma 

Minnesota 

Vireinis 

Iiiwa 

I.ouiiiians... 

Oklahoma 

Mississippi 

.\rkan.sas 

West  Vintinls 

South  Carolina 

Vlorida 

Miiryland 

Kan.^as     

Wasttinffton.... 

CoonerUcat 

Nebraska 

Colorado. 

Orefon ............. 

Maine 

Khode  I:il«nd 

South  nskota 

North  UakoU 

Montana 

I  tah    

New  Mexioo 

Idaho 

Antona 

New  Hampshire 

N'ermont 

l>elawsr« , 

Wyoming........ 

Nevada 

District  or  Columbis... 


Share  of 

Share  of 

national  debt 

British  loan 

$afi,058,2M.OOO 

$377,41.'5,{76 

19, 800,  aw.  000 

277,205,(40 

15,794,482,000 

22i,122,:4« 

13,815,224,000 

193,413,136 

13,814,774,000 

193, 406,  MS 

12,829,64NOOO 

179,«1«,«72 

10,512,212,1100 

147, 170,f*8 

8, 633, 442, 000 

130.768,   88 

8.320,330,000 

1I6,484,>>20 

7,560,328,000 

105, 970,  i92 

7,143,246,000 

100,  006,  t44 

6,85,^502,000 

95, 978,  SS 

6,275,174,000 

87,828,136 

6,247,446,000 

87,464.i44 

6,831,682,000 

81,643,  548 

6,681,254,000 

79,677,566 

5.665,1>22.000 

79,322,M8 

5.5*4,600.000 

78,184.100 

.\35.\546.000 

74. 977. 644 

6,176.836.000 

7I.071.S04 

4,727,760,000 

66,188.640 

4, 672. 868, 000 

66,430^162 

4. 367,  fU2,  OH) 

61.146,288 

3.888,774.000 

64,  582.  SM 

S.8aSvM8,000 

63.256,273 

3. 7W,  608, 000 

63.194.613 

3,794.838.600 

53. 127.  SW 

3, 642, 488.  COO 

50,094.833 

S,«O2,0St\0O0 

50,438.784 

S,472,3i«2.(O0 

48,603,348 

a,4lNi84,000 

47,848,778 

a,631.«WsCOO 

3\843,SS3 

2. 246.  ,SW,  rtiO 

3I,4S%M 

2,  ITV,  3I*.  nm 

80,511.183 

^.6^M,4.^2.UHI 

23,7nS3B 

U  4'.>\  (H-2.  UiO 

19, 973, 688 

l.as.%922,C00 

18,003,908 

1.383,87^000 

17.g7il80 

1, 118,  Sill  008 

1^6H7R8 

1, 100, 620^  000 

13^408,680 

1.0SS,«3^000 

11800^904 

1,049,746.000 

14,806,444 

WS,  522,  (X>0 

13,979,308 

863.04«,000 

13.7«j;673 

718. 48%  000 

la  068  468 

633,010.060 

7.463;  140 

»1.4S4.(TIO 

7,O80i77« 

san.  4M.  000 

3,086.916 

1.326,1)12,000 

18,868  648 

Based  on  a  per  capita  division,  the 
British  "loan"  will  cost  the  coimties  of 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  In  Min- 
nesota, $7,945,656.  Following  is  a  tatiu- 
lation  showing  the  approximate  obliga- 
tion by  counties: 

Becker $748, 738 

Beltrami 730, 1)96 

Clay 709,  438 

Clearwater 312,  :;84 

Kittson.. .  300,  078 

Lake  of  Woods 165,  i!00 

Mahnomen 225.  512 

Marshall 514, 192 

Norman 412,  888 

Otter  Tall 1.489.476 

Pennington 36I,  664 

Polk 1.056,648 

Red  Lake 207,  5S4 

Roseau  _.- _  422,834 

Wilkin 293. 3)0 

Using  the  same  break-down,  the  cost  to 
the  people  in  some  of  the  larger  citi(is 
in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  Is  &s 
follows : 

Pergiu  Falls $303,  7<r4 

Thief  River  Palls.. 168,  5J:2 

Crookston 200,508 

Detroit  Lakes 140,420 

Moorhead-. 265!  748 

East  Grand  Forks 98,308 

Bemldjl 263.  95*J 

Breckeurldge ....,_. 76,  86) 
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This  loan  comes  along  at  a  time  when 
States  and  counties  have  made  a  good 
showing  on  their  own  government  debt. 
If  the  Federal  Government  persists  in 
dissipating  the  tax  money  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  there  will  be  no  incentive 
for  business  and  industry  to  progress 
and  develop  new  enterprises  and  all  citi- 
zens will  suffer. 

I  am  opposed  to  bankrupting  America 
in  order  to  finance  the  world.  That  is 
why  I  voted  against  the  British  "loan" 
and  that  is  why  I  will  opp  ose  a  continu- 
ance of  such  foolhardy  international  fi- 
nance as  long  as  I  am  in  the  United 
States  Congress. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22. 1946 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extena  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  'nclude  an  article  from  Fashion 
Trades  for  July  5.  by  Bernard  K.  John- 
poll,  chief.  Fashion  Trades.  Washington 
bureau : 

It  would  be  talking  about  spilled  milk  to 
discuss  the  reasons  for  the  price-control 
fiasco  If  It  weren't  for  the  fact  that  the  gar- 
ment trade  has  been  one  of  the  chief  targets 
of  blame. 

Whrnever  anyone  speaks  of  price  controls 
and  the  trade  the  discussion  turns  to  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  It  Is 
this  association  which  did  much  of  the  eJtec- 
tlve  lobbying  that  brought  about  the  Con- 
gress-passed. President-vetoed  bill  that  made 
Inflation  legal. 

NROOA  has  an  answer  and  from  msny 
aspects  an  honest  answer — that  It  never  did 
propagandize  for  such  drastic  revisions. 
The  facts,  however,  refute  NRDGA's  position 
and  Indicate  that  the  association,  whether 
knowingly  or  otherwise,  was  responsible  for 
the  bin  which  President  Truman  has  right- 
fully called  "a  booby  trap  for  Inflation." 

The  retailer's  association  said  Its  sole  ob- 
jective was  to  kill  such  obviously  iniquitous 
regulations  as  MAP  and  some  phases  of  coet 
absorption.  In  that  action  it  had  the  sup- 
port of  most  intelligent  reUllers  In  the 
Nation. 

But  in  Its  propaganda  to  get  these  changes 
Into  the  price  control  legislation.  It  let  go 
w  th  some  of  the  nastiest  verl-al  blasts 
against  OPA  and  allowed  itself  to  become  a 
rallying  point  for  those  whose  sole  ambition 
was  to  get  rid  of  price  controls  in  order  to 
earn  some  quick  money.  Because  It  hid  its 
opposition  to  OPA  behind  the  shield  of  re- 
forming the  price  agency.  Its  propaganda 
was  far  more  effective  than  that  of  the 
openly  antl-OPA  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

NRDGA's  "horror  exhibits"  were  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  Wolcott  and  later  the  Taft 
amendments,  which  would  have  caused  a 
continuing  Increase  In  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities until  OPA  would  be  unable  to  turn 
down  any  price  Increase  request  and  Inflation 
would  be  rampant. 

NRDGA's  propaganda  did  not  end  with  the 
"Horror  Exhibits."  Reputable  Congressmen, 
opponents  of  strict  price  controls,  have  been 
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approached  by  the  association  and  asked  to 
support  NRDGA's  position,  with  Implied  sug- 
gestions that  the  association  wouldn't  mind 
the  complete  end  of  price  controls. 

When  President  Truman  vetoed  th?  bUl, 
and  price  controls  did  lapse,  it  was  a  simple 
matter  for  NRDGA  to  extoll  Its  memt>ers  to 
keep  the  price  line.  It  bad  done  a  good  Job 
of  starting  Inflation  on  Its  way. 

TBAOK   ASSOCIATION    POSmON 

The  position  of  the  manufacturing  trade 
associations  is  a  different  story.  Not  a  single 
one  called  for  an  end  to  price  contrcls — 
directly  or  by  Inference.  The  popular-priced 
dress  manufacturers  did  fight  MAP  in  the 
open  Most  of  the  manufacturers  did  give 
forth  with  antl-MAP  statements. 

The  apparel  trades  knew  that  an  end  to 
price  controls  would  mean  a  sharp  rise  In 
the  price  of  hard-to-get  cotton  goods  and 
rayon  linings.  This  reporter  has  spoken  to 
at  least  50  trade  association  representatives 
In  Washington  on  business  during  the  past 
2  months.  All  agreed  they  would  like  to  see 
MAP  out,  but  would  prefer  having  MAI»  re- 
tained In  contrast  to  having  no  price  con- 
trols at  all. 

The  record  of  the  textile  associations  is,  of 
course,  old.  They  have  opposed  price  controls 
from  their  very  Inception.  The  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  has  spoken 
out  perennially  against  price  controls  the 
Cotton  Textile  Institute  has  persistently  been 
an  opponent  of  OPA.  and  Arthur  Besse's  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  has 
made  no  secret  of  lU  position  on  price  ceil- 
ings. 

In  recording  the  reasons  for  the  demise  of 
OPA.  It  Is  well  to  mention  the  role  of  those 
assoclaUons  and  Industries  that  tried  their 
hardest  to  end  all  controls  Despite  all  the 
publicity  to  the  contrary,  the  apftarel  trade 
Isnt  one  of  these  Industries. 


John  R.  Kissinger 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or   INDIAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22. 1946 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  editorial  titled  "We 
Salute  You."  which  appeared  in  the 
Huntington  Herald-Press,  Huntington, 
Ind.,  issue  of  July  17. 

This  editorial  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
a  departed  hero  whose  name  will  stand 
forever  on  the  scrolls  of  brave  men  who 
have  rendered  outstanding  service  not 
only  to  America  but  to  all  mankind. 

John  R.  Kissinger,  h  native  of  Indiana, 
and  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  community 
of  Huntington,  was  the  first  of  the  little 
band  of  heroic  American  soldiers  to  offer 
his  life  voluntarily  in  the  epic  experi- 
ments by  MaJ.  Walter  Reed  which  led  to 
the  medical  profession's  present-day 
knowledge  of  that  scourge  of  the  Trop- 
ics, yellow  fever. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  "yellow 
jack"  was  a  mysterious  and  dreadful 
malady  that  meant  almost  certain  death 
to  its  victims.  During  the  war  with 
Spain.  It  took  a  far  heavier  toh  than  our 
enemy  exacted  on  the  battlefields.  In 
offering  himself  as  a  human  guinea  pig 


in  the  Reed  experiments,  therefore,  John 
Kissinger  displayed  courage  and  a  love 
of  humanity  of  the  very  highest  order. 
John  Kissinger,  the  departed  hero,  has 
rendered  a  service  to  humanity  which 
can  never  be  properly  rewarded,  but  we 
in  this  body  and,  in  fact,  all  mankind 
should  join  his  friends  and  neighbors  in 
this  farewell  tribute.  We  salute  you. 

"WX  SALTTTK  TOU" 

John  Kissinger  has  l>een  the  subject  of 
comment  In  this  coliunn  a  number  of  times 
previously.  Editorials  have  appeared  here 
praising  his  courage  as  a  soldier,  his  civic 
consciousness  as  a  citizen,  his  qualities  as  a 
friend 

They  have  app>eared  In  connection  with 
events  in  John's  life,  like  when  he  went  out 
to  Hollywood  and  spoke  over  a  Nation-wide 
radio  hookup;  the  attention  he  received  when 
the  movie  Yellow  Jack  was  being  exhibited, 
or  the  proposal  one  time  that  Congress  put 
him  on  the  retirement  pay  list  as  a  major. 
And  when  he  and  Mrs.  Kissinger  packed  up 
their  goods  and  moved  out  of  dreamhouse  on 
the  FlaxmlU  road  where  they  had  lived  for 
many  years.  woJds  of  farewell  to  the  good 
couple  appeared  in  this  column  that  were 
Intended  to  be  an  expression  of  the  com- 
munity's good  will  and  good  wishes  for  a 
happy  future. 

These  remarks  were  made  when  John  wtm 
living  and  could  reed  them  and  comment  on 
them,  as  he  often  did.  We  are  glad  they  were 
written  that  way.  because  now  that  John  Is 
(rone  we  find  that  everything  we  have  to  say 
about  him  was  said  In  print  when  he  was  here 
to  know  about  It.  and  not  after  be  is  dead 
and  can  no  longer  care. 

John  Kissinger  was  a  great  soldier;  the  kind 
of  a  great  soldier  that  Is  coequal  with  the 
phrase,  a  great  gentleman.  The  courage  he 
displayed  In  thst  army  hosplUl  camp  In  Cuba 
nearly  a  half  century  ago  was  not  the  crimson 
badge  of  courage  that  fiashes  from  the  heat 
of  violent  emotion  In  battle  where  the  quick 
whistle  of  a  bvillet  marks  the  line  between 
life  and  death.  It  was  the  cold,  knowing 
courage  that  can  lead  a  man  to  look  upon  a 
slow  and  torturing  death  and  not  be  afraid, 
even  rejecting  the  cash  award  offered  as  a 
prise  If  death  Is  escaped. 

Many  things  are  different  today  than  they 
would  have  t>een  if  John  and  his  comrades  In 
the  uniform  of  the  United  SUtes  army  bad 
not  faced  what  appeared  to  be  almost  certain 
death  In  that  long  gone  day.  Because  they 
dared,  the  dread  yellow  fever  la  no  longer  a 
menace  and  the  white  man  can  accomplish 
his  works  In  the  tropica.  If  yellow  fever  had 
never  been  conquered  It  can  be  aald  aafely 
that  there  would  t)e  no  Panama  Canal  today, 
a  single  monument  that  may  stand  for  many 
achievemenU  in  the  American  tropics  built 
by  the  white  man's  restless  empire  building. 
Returning  to  the  ways  of  peace  John  knew 
adversity  and  a  nation's  neglect,  and  did  not 
lose  his  spirit.  Perhaps  the  physical  ills  he 
suffered  from  his  yellow  fever  Illness  never 
entirely  left  him.  But  he  fought  throtigh  to 
a  regained  measure  of  health  and  with  Con- 
gress' remembrance  of  him  and  the  gift  of 
the  home  on  the  Flaxmlll  road  from  the 
American  Medical  society  John  knew  good 
years  of  happy  association  with  friends  and 
neighbors  in  Huntington.  John's  friends  of 
those  years  are  his  sincere  mourners  now. 
We  remember  the  valiant  Old  Soldier  as  a 
good  friend,  who  had  Just  gone  down  to 
Florida  to  live  a  while  and  who  we  would  see 
again  one  of  these  days.  We  knew  he  was 
not  well,  but  there  was  nothing  like  this 
finality  of  death  that  means  we  will  not  see 
and  talk  with  him  In  the  flesh  again. 

It  can  be  said  of  few  men  that  they  gave 
so  much  more  to  their  country  than  they  re- 
ceived from  It.    It  can  be  aald  of  John.    He 
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rome  in«l«I«  to  show.  letters  from  the 
great  of  tbe  land  and  other  lands,  a  fame 
tbat  made  htm  known  wherever  medicine  Is 
practiced;  but  he  had  no  profit  from  his 
bravery,  and  only  suffered  because  of  it.  His 
answer  In  later  years  was  the  answer  of  the 
courage  of  his  youth:  "If  It  was  to  do  over, 
I  would  do  it  ugain  " 

So  John's  atieence  in  the  flesh  will  not  re- 
move him  from  memory,  and  never  can  his 
name  be  erased  from  the  book  in  which  man's 
great  deeds  stand  written.  In  this  moment 
of  transition  we  find  the  words  Major  Reed 
spoke  to  John  Kissinger  in  Cuba  in  the  clos- 
ing months  of  the  last  century  yield  to 
paraphrase,  and  we  may  say  to  John  today: 

~We  salute  you." 


Sidney  Hillman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  HKW  TOIK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  22  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
Imom  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoKO  an  article  entitled 
"Labor  Statesman,"  appearing  in  the  July 
15  issue  of  the  publication  the  Advance. 
The  article  refers  to  the  late  Sidney  Hili- 
man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
H'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RzcoRO. 
as  follows: 

LABOB    STATKSIIAN 

Sidney  Hillman's  death  yesterday  came  at 
the  height  of  a  career  of  much  drama  and 
great  achievement.  In  recent  years  his 
political  activities  have  had  the  headlines. 
His  Influence  was  certainly  felt  in  the  1944 
nominations  and  elections,  and  If  he  had 
lived  would  have  swayed  votes  in  1948. 

Behind  the  ^ralitical  figure  was  the  trade 
unionist,  who  gave  36  years  of  his  life  to 
Improving  conditions  In  the  clothing  trades. 
Improving  conditions  meant  to  him  con- 
siderably more  than  raising  wages  and  short- 
ening hours,  though  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  did  achieve  these  objectives  un- 
der his  leadership.  He  could  fairly  be  called 
a  labor  statesman.  He  knew  that  labor  could 
not  prosper  unless  the  employer  made  a  profit, 
tr  if  nonunion  shops  could  underbid  union 
shops.  The  Amalgamated  must  have  been  the 
flrst  union  literally  to  tell  an  employer  how 
to  run  his  own  business— that  is  to  say,  to 
offer  him  expert  advice  which  he  was  happy 
to  accept.  When  he  thought  there  had  to 
be  a  strike.  Sidney  Hlllman  would  fight  hard, 
but  he  preferred  arbitration  and  the  system 
of  Impartial  chairmen  by  which  strikes  could 
be  prevented.  He  thought  In  Industrj-wlde 
terms. 

Last  May.  when  he  was  renominated  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated,  he  restated  his 
program: 

"We  want  a  better  America,  an  America 
that  will  give  Its  citiaens,  first  of  all.  a  higher 
and  higher  standard  of  living,  so  that  no 
child  will  cry  for  food  In  the  midst  of  plenty. 
We  want  an  America  where  the  Inventions 
of  adence  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  every 
American  family,  not  merely  for  the  few  who 
can  afford  them:  where  it  will  be  possible 
for  ail  groups,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  to  live  in  friendship  and  be  real  neigh- 
bors; an  America  that  will  carry  forward  Its 


great  mission  of  helping  other  countries  to 
help  themselves,  not  thinking  In  terms  of  ex- 
ploitation but  of  creating  plenty  for  all 
everywhere." 

These  were  the  Ideals  for  which  this  Lith- 
uanian immigrant,  once  a  political  prisoner 
In  a  czarlst  jail,  later  a  t6-a-weelc  tailor  In 
Chicago,  literally  worked  himself  to  death. 
Now  that  death  has  removed  him  from  the 
arena  of  political  conflict  we  need  not  dis- 
cuss his  Interpretations  or  his  methods. 
These  were  American  ideals. 


Financial  Operations  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  22  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "WSA's  Floundering  Figures," 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  July  19,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WSA'S    FLOUNOmiNQ    FIGURES 

The  War  Shipping  Administration  says 
there  Is  no  evidence  of  scandal  in  Its  books, 
as  if  Its  floundering  accountancy  were  evi- 
dence of  anything.  W.  L.  Slattery.  construc- 
tion finance  officer  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, has  Just  told  Congress  that  there  is  no 
explanation  of  $900,000,000  in  wartime  pur- 
chases, and  that  some  shipyard  auditors  were 
fired  because  of  "their  fight  for  the  public 
Interest."  His  testimony  adds  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  search  WSA  down  to  its 
pUmsoll  hne. 

Even  If  Government  accountants  have 
found  no  concrete  proof  of  fraud,  they  have 
found  a  record  of  total  confusion.  For  a  year 
WSA  didn't  know  it  owned  a  California  ware- 
house containing  92.000.000  In  supplies. 
Sometimes  It  paid  contractors  twice  on  a 
single  bill.  One  of  its  port  officers  certified 
a  tanker  as  seaworthy  after  it  had  been  tor- 
pedoed. 

Maybe  it  wasn't  fraud,  when  WSA  didn't 
"properly  process"  property  removal  slips  said 
to  invoice  $12,000,000.  But,  as  the  chief  of 
the  accounting  office  says,  "That  is  false 
entry.  They  prosecute  ordinary  citizens  for 
such  things." 

Why  no  prosecution  for  WSA?  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  accused  it  of 
"inexcusable  laxity."  Congressman  Ploeser 
says  It  was  the  "greatest  mess"  he  ever  saw. 
Senator  AiKrN  has  charged  that  "unscrupu- 
lous business  interests  "  have  and  are  trying 
to  loot  the  Treasury.  Representative  Wic- 
CLxswoBTH  found  evidence  that  the  Govern- 
ment paid  5  to  10  times  what  a  ship  was 
worth  during  the  war,  and  frequently  al- 
lowed operating  profits  8  to  8  times  the  pre- 
war price  of  a  ship  on  one  voyage. 

How  much  of  the  public's  money  was 
wasted?  Where  did  It  go?  Who  got  It?  The 
answers  have  been  twttened  down  imder 
WSA's  mlxed-up  txx>ks  and  confused  figures. 
But  that  is  what  the  pvxblic  wants  to  know, 
and  expects  Congress  to  find  out.  Only  a 
deep  dive  Into  the  mess  will  show  whether 
the  alleged  scandal  amotmts  to  mere  scuttle- 
butt or  actual  pirateerlng. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  22  {legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial.s: 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  Last  Word." 
published  in  the  New  \ork  Herald 
Tribune  of  July  22,  1946;  an  editorial 
entitled  "Pearl  Harbor  Findings,"  pub- 
li.'^hed  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  July  21,  1946;  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Congressional  Finding  on  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Disaster,"  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  July  22.  1946;  and  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Pearl  Harbor  Re- 
port." published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  21.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July 
22,  19461 

THE  LAST  WORD 

Pour  and  one-half  years  after  the  event 
the  staggering  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor  has 
now  at  last,  perhaps,  been  laid  away  under 
a  sufficient  mountain  of  words,  documenta- 
tion and  controversy.  The  Joint  congres- 
sional investigating  committee  has  submitted 
Its  report.  In  a  volume  of  more  than  500 
closely  printed  pages,  with  the  minority  re- 
port of  the  two  Republican  senatorial  mem- 
bers adding  nearly  80  more.  Behind  these 
there  lies  a  record  of  more  than  10,000.000 
words  of  testimony  and  exhibits;  there 
lie  the  months  of  the  committee's  own  hear- 
ings, there  He  the  results  of  seven  prior  in- 
vestigations of  one  kind  or  another,  there  lie 
the  years  of  bitter  controversy  and  passion- 
ate suspicion.  Here  is  the  end  product  of 
them  all;  and  It  must  stand  as  a  final  word, 
exhausting  the  possibilities  of  this  kind  of 
approach  to  the  essential  mysteries  of  his- 
toric causation  and  responsibility. 

As  a  sifting  and  summation  of  the  enor- 
mous record,  as  a  history  of  the  salient  facts 
connected  with  the  tragedy  and  as  an  analysis 
of  the  principal  controversial  issues  the  ma- 
jority report  Is  an  unusually  able  document. 
The  fact  that  it  was  ultimately  signed  by 
two  of  the  four  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  attests  its  fundamental  fairness 
and  goes  far  to  redeem  the  committee's  work 
as  a  whole  from  the  disgraceful  partisanship 
that  threatened  for  a  time  to  destroy  all  tcn- 
fidcnce  In  the  investigation. 

The  report  effectually  dissipates  all  the 
wilder  rumors  and  suspicions.  There  were 
no  tricks  or  war  plots  by  the  administration: 
the  Japanese  were  not  baited  into  the  attack, 
and  even  the  minority  report  by  Senators 
Ferguson  a^id  Brewster  offers  no  clear  or 
convincing  criticism  of  the  basic  course  of 
administration  policy  and  diplomacy.  We 
are  left  with  the  Intricate  story  ofiwhat  hap- 
pened, upon  which  all  are  now  sillstantlally 
agreed,  and  that  story  In  turn  leaves  us  about 
where  we  began  A^'2  years  ago.  We  have  the 
local  commands,  taken  totally  by  surprise 
and  In  a  condition  of  utter  unreadiness;  we 
h.ave  the  higher  military  and  naval  authori- 
ties in  Washington,  whose  business  It  was  to 
weapon,  war  and  guide  the  local  commands 
and  we  have  the  still  higher  political  and 
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diplomatic  authorities  and  the  President, 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  policy  and  mili- 
tary preparedness  as  much  in  accord  as  pos- 
sible. And  we  have  the  long  chapter  of  ac- 
cidents, oversights,  mistakes  in  Judgment 
from  top  to  bottom  which  added  up  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

All  that  Is  on  the  record.  Beyond  that  the 
issue  of  responsibility  is  one  for  which  there 
is  no  final  answer  except  In  the  mind  that 
makes  it.  The  majority  places  the  major 
responsibility  upon  the  local  commanders,  a 
much  lesser  blame  on  the  Washington  mili- 
tary authorities  and  none  upon  the  political 
authorities.  Representative  Kexfe,  follow- 
ing the  unusual  course  of  first  signing  the 
majority  report  and  then  adding  a  state- 
ment strongly  disagreeing  with  some  of  Its 
conclusions,  distributes  the  blame  more 
nearly  equally  between  the  local  command- 
ers and  the  Washington  military  authorities. 
The  minority  report  follows  him  In  this  but 
extends  the  blame  farther  to  include  the 
high  political  authorities  and  President 
Roosevelt — mainly,  however,  on  the  tenuous 
ground  that  they  were  insufficiently  alert 
In  providing  the  military  with  their  own 
knowledge  of  the  situation  and  In  warning 
them  of  Its  dangers. 

But  these  are  differences  of  opinion.  We 
now  have  the  facts  upon  which  each  can 
formulate  his  own  opinion  of  past  blames. 
But  besides  the  obvious  lessons  as  to  the 
dangers  of  divided  command,  uncertain  In- 
telligence, service  rivalries,  want  of  pre- 
paredness we  have  disappointingly  little, 
after  all  the  effort,  as  a  valid  guide  to  the 
future  conduct  of  both  war  and  diplomacy. 
The  committee  failed  to  pioduce  that  search- 
ing critique  and  synthesis  for  which  some 
hoped.  Perhaps  it  was  a  hope  too  high  to 
place  on  any  politically  appointed  Investiga- 
tion, unavoidably  Involved  in  partisan  ends. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Sunday  Star 
of  July  21,  19461 

PEARL  HARBOE  FINDINGS 

Although  the  Joint  Committee  op  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  failed 
to  achieve  unanimity  in  Its  assignment  of 
blame  for  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster, 
there  was  no  lack  of  agreement  on  what  has 
emerged  as  the  most  Important  finding  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  voluminous  testimony: 
That  the  shortcomings  of  men,  methods  and 
materiel  which  gave  the  Japanese  their  su- 
preme opportunity  must  never  be  permitted 
to  develop  in  an  age  of  atomic  weapons.  An- 
other surprise  attack  according  to  the  Pearl 
Harbor  pattern  of  treachery  might  well  prove 
to  be  the  last  In  American  military  annals. 

The  majority  and  minority  conclusions  as 
to  who  was  responsible  for  the  conditions 
which  made  our  Hawaiian  base  such  easy  prey 
for  the  Japanese  plotters  are  not  so  Import- 
ant as  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  such 
a  careful  study  of  the  tragedy  as  the  com- 
mittee has  given  It.  The  committee  has 
brought  the  whole  confusing  picture  Into 
proper  perspective  by  its  succinct  observation 
that  the  "ultimate  responsibility  for  the  at- 
tack and  its  results  rests  upon  Japan."  The 
corollary  question  of  what  individuals  or  acts 
or  attitudes  shared  the  responsibility  for  fall- 
ing to  avert  the  disaster  appears  to  have  in- 
terested the  investigators  less  than  the  need 
for  future  safeguards. 

The  majority  devoted  only  two  printed 
pages  to  its  conclusions  exonerating  high  level 
Washington  officials  of  blame  and  holding  the 
Hawaiian  conmianders  guUty  of  "errors  of 
Judgment  and  not  derelictions  of  duty," 
whereas  nearly  14  pages  of  recommendations 
for  future  security  were  set  forth.  There 
Is  little  doubt  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  citizens  have  come  to  a  similarly  philosoph- 
ical attitude  toward  the  past  and  a  slmUarly 
earnest  concern  for  what  lies  ahead.  For 
that  reason  It  Is  not  likely  that  the  general 
public  will  give  more  than  passing  attention 
to  the  minority's  listing  of  the  late  President 


Roosevelt,  former  Secretaries  Stlmson  and 
Knox,  Generals  MarshaU  and  Gerow  and 
Admiral  Stark  as  officials  who.  with  General 
Short  and  Admiral  Klnunel,  were  guilty  of 
"failure  to  perform"  their  responsibilities. 

The  committee's  basic  recommendations 
growing  out  of  the  December  7,  1941.  object 
lesson  are  vitally  Important,  however  self- 
evident  some  of  them  may  seem  to  be. 
Some  of  the  reforms  already  have  been  insti- 
tuted and  others  are  in  course  of  being 
made.  Foremost  was  placed  "unity  of  com- 
mand," but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  com- 
mittee added  the  qualifying  phrase,  "at  all 
military  and  naval  outp>osts."  It  will  be 
difficult  for  advocates  of  Army-Navy  merger 
legislation  to  read  into  the  language  any- 
thing more  than  the  type  of  unification 
which  prevailed  after  Pearl  Harbor  in  the 
field  and  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Equally  important — and  already  evolving — 
is  complete  Integration  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, with  Intelligence  to  be  regarded  as 
a  career  rather  than  a  brief  and  casual  tour 
of  duty.  There  are  numerous  other  recom- 
mendations that  are  well  Justified  by  the 
mass  of  evidence  Included  in  the  report. 

All  In  all,  the  committee  handled  Its  dif- 
ficult task  Judicially  and  effectively.  Its 
inch-thick  printed  report  is  not  pleasant 
history,  but  It  is  a  valuable  reference  work 
on  the  perils  of  complacency  In  a  world  not 
yet  freed  from  threats  of  war. 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  of  July  22. 
19461 

THE  CONGRESSIONAI-  FINDING  ON  THE  PEARL 
HARBOR   DISASTER 

As  Significant  as  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  on  the  congressional  investigation  of 
Pearl  Harbor  was  the  record,  including  5.560 
pages  of  testimony  and  14,534  printed  pages 
of  exhibits,  which  was  returned  to  Congress 
along  with  the  reports.  For  it  Is  largely 
upon  that  record  that  In  years  to  come  his- 
torians will  base  their  research  and  arrive 
at  their  ultimate  conclusions. 

That  the  facts  as  revealed  are  subject  to 
different  interpretations  is  made  clear  by 
the  two  reports.  For  example,  the  majority 
report,  signed  by  eight  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, including  two  Republicans,  exoner- 
ates President  Roosevelt  and  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet  from  blame.  The  minority 
report,  filed  by  Senators  Fercxjson  and  Barw- 
STER.  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  charges 
the  President  with  failure  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  ultimately  essential  to  the 
defense  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  makes  the  same 
charge  against  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox,  General  Mar- 
shall. Admiral  Stark,  and  General  Gerow. 

Both  the  majority  and  minority  reports 
assign  Immediate  responsibility  to  Rear  Adm. 
Husband  E.  Kimmel  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  C. 
Short,  commanding  at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  la 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  majority  report 
does  not  follow  the  Roberts  report  which 
charged  the  two  military  commanders  on  the 
scene  with  "dereliction  of  duty,"  but  softens 
the  verdict  to  "errors  of  Judgment."  And 
General  Short  Is  prompt  to  call  attention  to 
the  conflict  between  even  this  lighter  con- 
clusion and  the  majority  report's  statement 
that  the  War  Plans  Division  of  thf  War  De- 
partment "failed  to  discharge  Its  direct  re- 
sponsibility to  advise  Short  that  he  had  not 
properly  alerted  his  command."  In  the  light 
of  that  admission  he  apparently  is  willing  to 
let  his  case  rest  with  posterity. 

On  the  whole,  the  majority  report  has  that 
quality  of  equanimity  and  restraint  with 
which  experienced  men  are  apt  to  deal  with 
great  disaster  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  kind. 
For  such  men  have  learned  that  there  are  few 
personal  devils  at  work  in  the  world.  They 
know  that  to  err  is  human  and  that  the 
frailties  of  the  flesh,  while  lamentable,  can- 
not JtistUy  occasion  surprise.  The  majority 
assign  responsibility  firmly,  but  there  is,  per- 
haps, a  covert  thrust  at  some  of  the  more 


melodramatic  claims  of  personal  delinquency 
on  the  American  side  in  these  dry  words: 
"The  ultimate  responsibUlty  for  the  atUck 
and  iU  results  rests  upon  Japan." 

Aside  from  providing  material  for  the  ulti- 
mate verdict  of  history,  the  Investigation  was 
designed  also  to  find  out  where  the  trouble 
lay  and  to  take  steps  to  see  that  a  slmUar 
misfortune  wiU  not  happen  again.  On  thi» 
score  the  majority  report  makes  various  rec- 
ommendations of  which  the  moet  Important 
are  unity  of  command  in  our  outpoets  and 
the  complete  integration  of  Army  and  Navy 
Intelligence  agencies. 

No  one,  regardless  of  party  or  personal 
predilections,  has  denied  that  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  the  two  services  at  Pearl 
Harbor  was  notorious.  All  the  more  pity 
then  that,  just  as  these  recommendations  are 
published,  word  comes  from  Washington  that, 
for  the  time  being,  at  least,  plans  for  uni- 
fying the  two  services  have  been  shelved. 

I  Prom  the- New  York  Times  of  July  21,  1946] 

THE  PEARL  HARBOR  REPORT 

After  months  of  hearings  that  generated 
so  much  political  heat  that  It  appeared 
doubtful  whether  the  Pearl  Hartwr  investi- 
gation would  do  more  than  to  conftise  still 
further  the  Issues  of  responsibility  for  this 
country's  greatest  military  disaster,  the 
majority  of  the  congressional  committee 
headed  by  Senator  Barklet  has  brought 
forth  a  statesmanlike  summary  that  will  ap- 
peal to  the  intelligence  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people.  It  not  only  places  the 
blame  for  the  military  debacle  where  we 
believe  It  rightly  l)elongs— on  the  Pearl 
Harbor  commanders.  Admiral  Kimmel  and 
General  Short — it  looks  beyond  the  mere 
assessment  of  blame  to  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  confusion  of  military  command 
then  prevailing  and  suggests  reforms  to  guard 
against  a  repetition  in  this  age  of  atom 
bombs. 

Only  in  the  minority  report  by  Senators 
Fercuson  and  Brewster,  both  Republicans, 
is    the    deplorable    political    climate    of    the 
early  days  of  the  hearings  perpetuated.     Rep- 
resentatives Gearhart  and  Keefe,  the  other 
two  Republicans  on  the  joint  committee  of 
Senate   ;nd  House,  who  were  no  less  sealous 
than  their  Senate  conferees  In  the  early  days 
In  attempting  to  place  the  blame  on  the 
Roosevelt   administration    and   not   on   the 
military   commanders,  signed   the   majority 
report  along  with  the  six  Democrats.    This 
change  of  heart  does  them  credit.    Abandon- 
ment of  their  partisan  position  should  help 
to  win  general  acceptance  for  the  majority 
conclusions,  which  will  appeal  generally,  we 
believe,  as  the  logical  concluslonR  any  sen- 
sible American  would  reach  on  the  evidence. 
The  attack,  says  the  majority  report,  was 
"an  unprovoked  act  of  aggression  by  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan":  President  Roosevelt  and  Sec- 
retaries Hull,  Stlmson,  and  Knox.  Instead  of 
provoking  Japan  to  the  atUck,  made  every 
possible  effort  to  avert  war:  "the  disaster  of 
Pearl  Harbor  was  the  failure,  with  attendant 
Increase   in   personnel   and   material   losses, 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  Institute  meas- 
ures designed  to  detect  an  approaching  hos- 
tile force,  to  effect  a  state  of  readiness  com- 
mensurate with  the  realization  that  war  was 
at  hand,  and  to  employ  every  faculty  at  their 
command  In  repelling  the  Japanese." 

Tvventy-five  recommendations  are  made  In 
the  majority  report  for  organizational  re- 
forms m  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  for 
closer  cooperation  in  Washington  among  all 
agencies  having  to  do  with  our  foreign  re- 
lations. Most  of  them,  as  the  report  says, 
are  simple  and  fundamental.  They  recom- 
mend unity  of  command,  correlation  of  In- 
telligence, abolition  of  Interservice  jealousies, 
a  scrapping  of  many  of  the  military  shib- 
boleths such  as  kept  subordinate  officers  on 
December  6  and  7.  1941— many  of  whom  rec- 
ognized the  crisis— from  pressing  their  views 
against  the  Inertia  of  superlcw  ofllcera.    This 
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la  constnietlTC  criticism  of  the  best  lort. 
mad*  by  men  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
•tttdy  the  caxues  at  Pearl  Harbor  In  more 
detail  and  from  a  mere  detached  viewpoint 
than  anyona  else  In  the  Oovemment. 

The  Perguaon -Brewster  minority  finding 
are  almost  an  exact  opposite  of  the  measured, 
constructive  report  of  the  majority.  E\-en 
facts  are  tortured  In  an  obvious  attempt  to 
prove  that  all  roads  of  Inquiry  and  censiire 
lead  InevlUbly  to  the  White  Home.  It  U  a 
dlscourlng  postscript  to  the  Investigation 
the  majority  report. 


Don't  Destroy  Our  PriTate  Enterprise 
System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  war  was  successfully 
concluded  the  question  was  and  still  is, 
"Can  we  win  the  peace  and  the  battle  of 
reconversion  or  art*  we  to  be  wrecked 
on  the  rocks  of  inflation  or  a  Govern- 
ment-planned economy  of  regimenta- 
Uon?" 

We  have  witnessed  the  planned  econ- 
omy of  scarcity.  beginninR  with  the  kill- 
ing of  pigs:  the  plowing  under  of  crops; 
the  paying  of  people  for  not  producing, 
and  the  assessing  of  heavy  penalties  be- 
cause fanners  raised  more  precious 
wheat  than  tlie  New  Deal  wanted  them 
to  raise,  all  of  which  was  against  the  ad- 
vice of  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Lin- 
coln and  against  ordinary  common  judg- 
ment. 

We  have  seen  production  hamstrung 
and  curtailed  through  the  unwise  actions 
ot  multiple  Government  agencies,  many 
created  by  Executive  order,  with  no  long- 
range  program  for  our  economy  but 
rather  a  program  cf  expediency  for  the 
moment,  without  regard  to  the  future 
and  with  a  change  in  program  with 
almost  each  passing  day. 

We  cannot  have  prosperity  and  our 
American  freedom  by  destroying  our 
system  of  personal  initiative  and  private 
enterprise,  or  by  curtailing  production 
so  as  to  create  shortages.  The  govern- 
ment "planned  economy"  countries  had 
to  call  upon  the  United  States  free,  pri- 
vate-enterpri.«e  system  to  supply  the 
manpower  and  to  produce  the  material 
necessary. to  win  the  war  and  they  are 
now  calling  upon  this  same  free-enter- 
prise system  of  Government  to  lend  them 
enormous  sums  of  money.  If  their  sys- 
tem of  totalitarianism,  communism,  cr 
state  socialism  i£  a  success  why  do  they 
have  to  cogie  to  our  private  enterprise 
system  for  help? 

We  should  never  permit  our  form  of 
government  to  be  destroyed,  etther  from 
without  or  from  within.  We  have  saved 
it  from  destruction  from  without,  but 
have  we  saved  it  from  destruction  from 
within? 

We  have  had  1  year  of  peace,  and 
wliat  have  we  accomplished:"  Domes- 
tlcallyr  great  uncertainty  still  persists. 
Under  the  New  Deal  many  major  Gov- 


ertmient  policies  have  come  slowly,  but 
just  as  certainly,  toward  complete  Gov- 
ernment control. 

President  Truman's  latest  wage-price 
policy  was  a  confession  of  the  futility  of 
his  earlier  policy,  which  insisted  that 
wages  could  be  materially  increased, 
without  accompanying  price  raises. 
Later  his  order  provided  for  material 
wage  increases  and  that  the  OPA  should 
promptly  provide  for  increases  of  price 
ceilings.  This  resulted  in  over  500  OPA 
price  raises  between  March  1  and  June 
30.  and  over  24,000  price  increases  this 
year. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
openly  charged  that  Communist  agents 
indirectly  forced  President  Truman  to 
issue  his  wage-price  formula  which 
greatly  boosted  living  costs.  William 
Green.  President  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  said  the  President  broke 
the  hold-the-line  policy  and  then  issued 
his  order  to  deal  with  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  this  price  raise  and  that  as 
a  result  the  broken  price  line  would  lulge 
upward  and  living  costs  would  rise.  Mr. 
Green  was  right.  The  President  did 
break  the  hold-the-line  policy.  Living 
costs  did  rise.  Following  this  we  wit- 
nessed those  in  high  Government  places 
being  unable  to  reconcile  fundamental 
differences,  with  the  result  that  condi- 
tions grew  worse  and  production  of 
needed  goods  declined.  Unwise  OPA  ac- 
tion has  created  most  of  the  shortages 
we  have  today.  Our  economic  needs  are 
suffering  and  no  production  is  sure  to 
wreck  the  only  sane  reason  for  price 
control — namely,  prevention  of  inflation. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  shortages 
aid  not  cause  high  prices. 

In  order  to  conceal  the  actual  cost  of 
living  the  New  Deal  resorted  to  sub- 
sidies, amounting  to  about  $2,000,000,000 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  annually.  A 
Government  subsidy,  a?  a  way  of  con- 
cealing price  raises.  Is  the  worst  of  all 
methods  of  combating  inflation.  Prices 
are  not  kept  down  by  the  payment  of 
subsidies.  Subsidies  only  defer  the  pay- 
ment, and  add  the  differences  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  which  must  be  paid  by  all 
of  us.  We  do  not  reduce  a  family's  cost 
of  living  by  charging  the  grocery  bill  in- 
stead of  paying  in  cash.  Actually  we  in- 
crease the  cost,  jast  as  we  increase  the 
cost  of  an  article  bought  on  installments 
by  adding  an  interest  charge  to  It.  Our 
Government  should  protect  its  solvency; 
it  should  not  keep  on  saying.  "Charge  if' 
forever,  and  continue  paying  interest  on 
the  balance  as  well  as  on  the  bill. 

Our  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  sim- 
ply borrowing  and  spending  a  few  more 
billions;  this  only  postpones  the  solution 
and  complicates  and  makes  the  actual 
solution  of  the  problem  more  difficult, 
and  back  of  it  all  rests  the  preservation 
of  our  national  security.  No  amount 
of  artificial  devices  will  save  us  from  the 
catastrophe  of  inflation  unle.-^s  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  back  to  a  sound  and  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy. 

We  have  a  national  debt  of  about 
$270,000,000,000;  we  are  really  living  on 
borrowed  money;  we  are  paying  about 
$6,000  000  000  a  year  interest  on  our  debt, 
and  still  the  New  Deal  wants  almost  un- 
limited Government  subsidies.  The  fact 
that  we  are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the 


barrel  in  an  effort  to  avoid  national  bank- 
ruptcy does  not  seem  to  make  much  dif- 
ference to  bureaucrats.  They  want  to 
continue  to  sfjend  and  to  control. 

President  Truman  has  requested  ap- 
propriations amounting  to  about  $47,- 
000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  which  be- 
gan on  July  1.  He  has  asked  for  large  in- 
creases for  practically  every  Government 
board,  bureau,  and  commission,  and  the 
New  Deal  majority  in  Congress  has 
pa.ssed  legislation  granting  these  in- 
creased appropriations.  Instead  of 
economy  the  New  Deal  is  giving  us  added 
Government  spending  with  its  resultant 
increased  waste  and  extravagance. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  industry,  ag- 
riculture, and  even  Government  officials 
themselves,  are  confused  by  the  sprawl- 
ing and  ponderous  New  Deal  govern- 
mental agencies.  Many  in  high  govern- 
mental positions  should  be  replaced  and 
a  few  bloodless  civilian  casualties  in 
Washington  among  the  incompetents 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  saving  our 
Government. 

Ability  to  get  results  should  be  the 
only  test  of  those  placed  in  charge  of 
governmental  efforts.  Our  work  should 
be  directed  to  saving  the  United  States, 
and  not  to  saving  bureaucrats'  faces. 
We  have  the  resources  and  productive 
capacity  to  save  our  country  if  we  act 
wisely.  It  is  high  time  that  Congress 
insist  that  government  by  rules  and  di- 
rectives, made  by  appointed  bureaucrats, 
who  have  never  been  elected  to  office,  be 
stopped,  and  that  we  return  to  a  govern- 
ment by  law  instead  of  a  government  by 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  bureau- 
crats. 

This  was  the  philosophy  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  Lincoln.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  those  who  believe  in  this 
philosophy  are  getting  together  in  an  ef- 
fort to  perpetuate  this  American  philos- 
ophy of  go\'emment. 

In  announcing  that  he  would  not  be 
a  candidate  for  reelection.  Democratic 
Congressman  H.atton  Sumners,  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
issued  a  statement  based  on  his  34  years' 
experience  in  Congress  which  furnishes 
.  much  food  for  serious  thought.  Con- 
gressman Sumners'  statement  said: 

By  Ignoring  principles  and  the  lessons  of 
history,  and  accepting  the  theories  of  men 
and  political  expedience  for  our  guidance, 
we  have  made  vassals  of  our  States  and  de- 
pendents of  our  people.  By  concentration 
of  governmental  powers,  and  drafts  upon  the 
Federal  Treasury,  we  have  now  a  financially 
"busted."  great  piled  up  mass  of  governmental 
confusion  beyond  humiin  comprehension. 
Impossible  of  democratic  control,  extrava- 
gant, wasteful,  Inefficient,  and  by  its  nature 
the  instrumentality  of  favoritism,  tyranny 
oppression,  and  corruption  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  self-reliance  and  the  self-respect 
and  governmental  capacity  of  the  people 
qualities  without  which  no  people  can  re- 
main free. 

The  above-quoted  statement  of  Con- 
gressman Sumners  raises  many  impor- 
tant questions  and  demonstrates  how 
near  we  may  be  to  the  precipice  of  na- 
tional collapse.  To  have  a  sound,  stable 
government  is  to  the  interest  of  all  the 
people.  Our  very  freedom  and  liberty 
are  at  stake.  Our  property  rights  are 
also  at  stake. 

We  have  over  80,000.000  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  own  war  bonds  or 
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stamps.  We  have  over  71,000,000  people 
who  hold  life-insurance  policies  and 
there  are  over  17.000.000  people  who  are 
savings-bank  depositors.  All  these  peo- 
ple have  a  primary  Interest  in  the  sound- 
ness of  their  investments,  which  cm  be 
protected  and  preserved  only  through  a 
sound,  stable  government,  and  anything 
that  undermines  or  lessens  the  security 
of  these  investments  is  of  grave  concern 
to  them. 

If  inflation  increases,  if  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing goes  up.  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  goes  down.  If  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  goes  down,  the  value 
of  war  bonds  and  stamps,  life  insurance 
and  savings  accounts  goes  down  in  pro- 
portion. 

If  the  national  debt  increases,  the 
threat  of  greater  inflation  and  the  les- 
sening value  of  securities  becomes  great- 
er. Therefore  the  holders  of  Govern- 
ment securities,  insurance  policies,  and 
savings  accounts  are  taking  a  great  in- 
terest in  what  goes  on  in  the  National 
Capital  and  are  becoming  active  in  an 
effort  to  protect  their  investments. 

The  two  essentials  to  protect  these  in- 
vestments, as  well  as  our  freedom  and 
liberty,  are  a  balanced  budget  and  the 
production  of  needed  goods  so  that  sup- 
ply can  equal  demand.  Everyone  is  ad- 
versely affected  by  governmental  waste 
and  extravagance,  and  conversely,  every- 
one would  benefit  by  rigid  governmental 
economy,  a  balanced  budget,  and  full 
production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  14  years  of  complete 
New  Deal  control  of  Congress  and  all 
Government  policies  and  actions,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  people's  investments 
and  liberties  and  our  system  of  private 
enterprise,  personal  initiative,  and  con- 
stitutional government  can  be  saved  only 
by  a  change  in  the  national  adminis- 
tration. 

We  cannot  begin  this  ta.sk  too  soon. 

We  should  begin  by  electing  a  Repub- 
lican Congress  in  November. 

Time  is  running,  and  if  we  delay  too 
long,  we  may, find  that  we  are  too  late, 
and  that  all  is  lost. 

Remember,  that  while  we  have  changed 
riders,  its  still  the  same  horse  and  the 
same  stream,  and  we  are  still  in  the 
middle  of  it.    We  should  change  horses. 


Hidden  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22. 1946 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
July  16  issue  of  the  Oskaloosa  (Iowa) 
Herald  appeared  a  timely  editorial  on 
subsidies  that  I  believe  is  worthy  of  pub- 
lication in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  comments  of  Mr.  Phil  Hoffman, 
the  editor  of  this  outstanding  daily  paper. 
We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  sub- 
sidies that  we  frequently  make  purchases 
without  realizing  that  the  items  are  par- 
tially subsidized  with  taxpayers'  money. 


Actually,  we  are  paying  at  the  moment 
only  part  of  the  cost  of  the  subsidized 
item.  The  remainder  must  be  taken 
care  of  by  taxes  in  years  to  come. 

BIDDEN  SUBSIDIES 

Allowing  due  credit  to  the  food  subsidies 
for  whatever  effect  they  had  In  helping  hold 
the  price  line  during  the  war.  it  certainly  Is 
becoming  evident  the  subsidy  scheme  was  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  ever  invented  for  hid- 
ing consumer  costs. 

Now  that  the  termination  of  the  OPA  has 
ended  the  subsidies,  the  housewife  suddenly 
has  made  a  discovery.  She  has  discovered 
that  the  bonus  that  was  paid  to  producers 
to  keep  up  production  while  food  costs  were 
held  down.  Is  coming  directly  from  her  pock- 
etbook  In  daily  purchases  from  the  militman 
and  grocery  store. 

The  subsidies  were  no  secret.  They  have 
been  talked  about  and  written  about  since 
their  Inception.  Yet  how  many  housewives 
when  they  purchased  butter  reminded  them- 
selves that  12  cents  of  the  cost  of  a  pound 
was  being  paid  by  Uncle  Sam  through  Income 
taxes? 

The  subsidies  were  adding  a  billion  or  so 
to  the  public  debt  each  year.  The  amount 
may  seem  Insignificant  compared  to  the  total 
debt  of  around  two  hundred  and  seventy  bil- 
lions. The  debt,  however,  will  be  with  us  a 
long  time.  When  our  children  become  tax- 
payers they  still  will  be  helping  pay  for  the 
food  that  we  ate  during  the  war. 


The  Price  of  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

OF   LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22. 1946 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
January,  when  cotton  was  around  22 
cents  per  pound,  Chester  Bowles,  who 
was  then  the  Administrator  of  OPA, 
wanted  to  put  a  ceiling  price  on  that  very 
valuable  product  of  the  farm.  His  idea 
was  that  the  price  should  go  no  higher 
than  24.09  cents  per  pound  for  I'Vie  Mid- 
dling, which  at  prevailing  costs  would 
net  the  farmer  something  less  than  22 
cents  an  hour  for  his  labor  while  at  the 
same  time  workers  in  industry  were  get- 
ting $1  to  $2  per  hour.  This  was  just 
more  than  could  be  stood,  so  I,  along 
with  other  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  cotton-producing  States,  strongly 
protested  and  opposed  any  such  discnm- 
ination  against  our  southern  cotton 
farmers.  The  result  was  that  no  ceiling 
was  placed  on  raw  cotton  and  today  it  is 
quoted  at  36  cents  per  pound.  I  hope 
by  gathering  time  it  will  be  50  cents  or 
even  60  cents  per  pound,  and  I  shall  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  get  it  up  to 
that  figure  or  even  higher.  Remember, 
this  all  happened  back  in  January.  It  Is 
now  ahnost  August  and  during  the  past 
6  months  the  price  of  cotton  has  gone  up 
more  than  14  cents  per  pound.  Where 
would  it  have  been  if  we  had  allowed 
Chester  Bowles  and  his  gang  of  oppres- 
sors to  put  a  ceiling  on  it? 

Being  a  farmer  myself,  I  know  the 
farmer's  problems  and  I  have  always 
maintained  that  he  is  the  most  under- 
paid man  in  the  world  tor  the  work  he 


has  to  do  and  for  the  investment  he  has 
to  make  in  land,  tools,  machinery,  equip- 
ment, work  animals,  and  livestock,  to  say 
nothing  about  barns,  stables,  and  homes 
for  himself  and  family.  I  maintain  that 
any  farmer,  whether  he  be  a  tenant 
farmer  or  a  land  owner,  makes  less 
money  per  hoiu"  of  work  required  to  do 
his  farming  than  any  other  profession  or 
trade  in  this  country.  The  farmer  must 
be  helped  and  I  shall  always  do  my  ut- 
most to  see  that  he  has  no  restraints  on 
the  price  of  his  products,  just  as  I  did 
in  the  case  of  cotton.  I  repeat,  the  price 
is  too  low,  even  now.  and  I  hope  it  goes 
higher. 


Secrets  of  the  Soviet  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22, 1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  of  us  have  often  wondered 
about  news  items  which  appear  in  the 
Soviet  press,  and  the  motive  behind 
them.  Mr.  Neal  Stanford,  writing  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  July 
18.  1946,  states  that  he  has  finally  found 
the  answer.  I  include  it  as  part  of  this 
extension  and  commend  it  to  every  Mem-  ^ 
ber  of  this  House: 

OECRXTS  OF  THE   SOVIET   PIIESS 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 
Washington.— I  have  finally  come  acroM 
the  real  key  to  the  Soviet  press.  It  Is  in  the 
form  of  a  critique  the  Kremlin  recently  di- 
rected to  the  5.600  local  papers  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Here,  In  explicit  language,  the  aims  of  the 
Soviet  press  are  outlined.  Here  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  mass  of  Soviet  newspapers  are 
publicly  exposed 

The  value  of  this  document  for  Americans 
lies  In  its  confirmation  officially  that  the  So- 
viet press  Is  but  the  hoxise  organ  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  For,  understanding  that,  one 
can  better  understand  the  basis  for  Soviet 
press  attacks  on  the  United  States. 

This  document  can  be  divided  Into  three 
parts.  The  first  defines  the  Soviet  ralson 
d'etre  for  a  press,  based  on  statements  by 
Lenin  and  Stalin  The  second  exposes  the 
fiaws  and  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
vincial press  today,  mentioning  a  number 
by  name.  The  third  provides  the  party  line 
to  be  followed  on  domestic  and  International 
issues  If  the  press  Is  to  Justify  Its  existence. 

First,  purposes  of  the  Soviet  press.  The 
document  starts  off  by  explaining  Comrade 
Stalin's  Ideas  about  the  press.  "Comrade 
Stalin,"  It  says,  "teaches  us  that  the  press 
Is  the  most  Important  weapon  of  the  (Com- 
unlst)  Party."  The  press  Is  the  party's 
"weapon  of  enllghtment."  It  "must  eradi- 
cate the  relics  of  capitalism  In  the  people's 
minds."  And  It  must  Inform  the  population 
"correctly"  about  current  events. 

After  going  into  detaU  on  these  matters, 
the  communique  continues:  The  Soviet 
press  "must  stand  sentinel  for  the  state  In- 
terests of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.";  it  must  "unmask 
warmongers;"  it  must  "resolutely  brand  the 
imperialist  policy  and  practice  (of  Britain 
and  America)  carried  out  under  semblance 
of  showing  care  for  democracy  and  order" 
(no  reference  is  made  to  Russian  imperialism 
and  the  fait  accompli  Incorporation  of  Es-  _^, 
tonla,  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Karelia.  Bukovlna, 
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unutfr  uie  «ew  ueai  many  major  Gov-      that  we  are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the 


T.w  *«.,t  unci  ou.uuu.uuu  persons  in  the 
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irabU.  the  Polish  Ukraine.  Ctrpatho- 
Rutttenta.  or  tbe  Kurtlct  wlUiln  the  Soviet 
borders  t . 

Leuin'i  tbcughta  on  the  prera,  even  though 
28  years  old.  are  next  recited  to  provincial 
editors  as  vital  and  worth  remembering,  viz , 
"The  press  is  both  mass  propagandist  and 
0iaaa  organUer;  it  should  link  the  party  to 
tlM  Government  and  them  both  to  the 
masses  " 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  pastoral 
letter  to  the  Soviet  Union's  5.600  local  edi- 
tors declares:  "Party  organ tzatlona  must  show 
more  care  fur  papers.  The  masaea  cannot  be 
directed  without  papers.  It  Is  the  urgent 
tB&k  of  the  party  organizations  to  Improve 
the  work  of  the  papers." 

Second,  flaws  In  the  local  papers  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moacow's  criticism  here  cen- 
ters on  International  news  coverage  a£  well  as 
local  news  coverage.  As  for  the  former.  Mos- 
cow charges:  International  events  get  small 
space;  Soviet  foreign  policy  Is  not  evaluated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interest  of  the 
Soviet  Union:  the  ImperlalUm  of  fascist  cir- 
cles in  the  United  States  and  Britain  Is  not 
adequately  denounced  and  exposed. 

On  the  domestic  front.  Moscow  Insists: 
Papers  don't  write  enough  at>cut  the  great 
creative  economic  and  cultural  work  of  the 
people:  they  do  not  tell  adequately  about 
the  activity  of  the  party,  the  Soviet,  trade 
unions:  they  do  not  describe  glowingly  enough 
Stalin  s  great  new  6-year  plan. 

Local  editors  are  taken  to  task  for  ceas- 
ing to  publish  propaganda  articles;  for  not 
criticizing  boldly  and  directly  the  shortcom- 
ings In  offices  and  organizations  and  their 
heads;  for  not  criticizing  lazy  workers  and 
bad  organization. 

Third,  the  party  line.  This,  too,  has  both 
domestic  and  international  angles  As  to  for- 
eign policy.  Moscow  informs  local  editors 
tb.-it  Imperialist  circles  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  stretching  tentacles  across 
the  oceans;  that  the  press  must  point  «ut  this 
Imperialist  expansion  and  threat  to  peace, 
must  unmask  these  new  Intrigues  of  monop- 
oly capitalism,  must  expose  these  supporters 
of  hotbeds  of  fascism 

Try  and  Imagine  such  a  document  going 
out  from  the  White  House  or  from  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  Party  headquarters  here 
and  the  p-lf  betvreen  American  and  Soviet 
concepts  of  press  responsibility  becomes  more 
readily  visible. 


Veterans'  Hoasinf  in  Southern  California 
Bogfing  Down,  Speedy  Action  Needed 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  July  22, 1946  ' 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  Hir.  Speaker,  the 
No.  1  problem  in  southern  California 
continues  to  be  lack  of  proper  housing 
facilities  for  veterans.  I  would  like  to 
read  from  a  report  issued  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  whic"  states 
that  the  prefabricated  house  manufac- 
turers are  short  of  materials  and  cannot 
aell  their  product  because  of  their  con- 
sumers' financing  difUculties.  the  lumber 
yards  are  short  of  material,  the  Los  An- 
geles County  materials  manufacturers 
ttfe  affected  somewhat  by  material  short- 
ages and  some  of  which  are  t>adly  in  need 
of  key  skilled  personnel,  and  outlying 
building  materials  companies  cannot  hire 
enough  labor  because  the  plants  are  lo- 


cated far  from  available  housing  and 
public  transportation. 

The  general  trend  is  thai  the  veterans' 
housing  program  is  lagging  and  that  the 
authority  given  to  Mr.  Wyatt  through  a 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  recently  has 
not  resulted  in  performance  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  and 
especially  in  southern  Cahfornla. 

Mr.  Wyatt.  under  the  veterans'  hous- 
InK  bill,  was  given  the  authority  to  use 
$600000000  In  subsidies  to  stimulate 
production  of  building  materials,  he  was 
given  authority  to  promote  and  provide 
training  in  industry  to  provide  labor.  He 
was  given  authority  to  direct  and  order 
CPA  to  grant  priorities  for  materials, 
OPA  to  change  prices  on  materials,  and 
ODT  to  provide  transportation  for  labor 
and  materials,  and  still  the  veterans' 
housing  program  Is  begging  down. 
What  more  authority  does  he  want? 
Why  does  he  not  use  the  authority  he  has 
been  given?  Veterans  and  their  families 
need  homes  now.    Not  a  year  from  now. 

I  have  been  informed  that  30,000 
veterans  and  their  families  are  without 
decent  housing  in  southern  California. 
Where  the  need  is  greatest,  that  is  where 
Mr.  Wyatt  should  step  in  and  do  his  job 
first  and  best.  We  built  barracks  quick 
enough  to  train  these  men  for  war. 
Why  cannot  we  now  build  homes  to  house 
them  and  their  families?  Many  are 
suffering  real  hardships.  We  need  eflB- 
cient  action.  Mr.  Wyatt.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it? 

This  full  report  from  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  follows: 

Plants  in  southern  California  which  serve 
the  construction  Industry  are  not  working 
at  full  capacity.  While  difficulty  In  secur- 
ing labor  Is  one  reason  for  Inability  to  achieve 
capacity  output.  It  is  by  no  means  the  only 
factor. 

These  plants  can  be  divided  Into  three 
groups  according  to  their  problem: 

Prefabricated  house  manufacturers  which 
are  short  of  materials  and  which  cannot  sell 
their  product  because  of  their  customers' 
financing  difficulties; 

Lumber  yards  which  are  short  of  material; 
and 

Loe  Angeles  County  building  materials 
manufacturers  which  are  affected  somewhat 
by  materials  shortages  and  some  of  which 
are  badly  in  need  of  key  slcllled  personnel. 

PKEFASKICATIO  HOUSE  MANTTTACTCrHERS 

The  most  serious  production  delays  and 
resultant  employment  contractions  are  en- 
countered by  the  plants  manufacturing  pre- 
fabricated and  precut  houses.  Eight  estab- 
lishments which  .  may  eventually  employ 
1.300  or  more  workers  had  only  558  on  their 
pay  rolls  on  May  15. 

An  analysis  of  turnover  Information  indi- 
cates that  labor  shortage  is  not  a  significant 
cause  of  the  difficulties.  Of  the  252  workers 
who  left  the  employ  of  these  companies  in 
April.  224  or  nearly  90  percent  were  laid  ofl 
because  there  was  no  work  for  them  to  do. 

Chief  causes  lor  these  lay-offs  are  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  would-be  buyers  In 
financing  and  building  homes.  Under  pres- 
ent regulations,  nonveterans  cannot  build 
houses  of  any  kind  except  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme hardship.  Most  veterans  cannot  af- 
ford to  finance  home  construction  by  ordi- 
nary methods  but  must  rely  on  the  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  This  means 
that  both  the  houses  and  the  lots  on  which 
they  are  built  must  fall  within  specified  price 
limits.  Most  prefabricated  bouses  meet  the 
Veterans'  Adniinistration  price  requirements 
but  even  so  manufacturers  cannot  sell  their 


product  because  satisfactory  lots  are  not 
a''ailable  at  approvable  prices.  Builders  of 
prefabricated  houses  which  are  priced  above 
the  limits  of  the  veterans'  emergency  bous- 
ing program,  of  course,  have  the  market  for 
their  product  even  more  severely  limited. 

Another  factor  affecting  production  at 
these  plants  is  the  generally  tight  building 
materials  supply  situation.  Specific  short- 
ages reported  by  Individual  plants  include 
finish  and  framing  lumber,  nails,  building 
hardware,  shingles,  and  other  roofing  ma- 
terials, and  concrete  reinforcing  steel. 

Despite  the  unfavorable  market  for  their 
product,  prefabrlcators  do  have  some  Job 
openings.  Specific  worker  needs  mentioned 
by  the  eight  reporting  concerns  include  car- 
penters and  helpers,  plumbers,  millmen,  saw 
operators,  and  cabinet  makers.  There  are 
also  some  unskilled  Jobs  open  which  should 
be  attractive  to  World  War  II  veterans  who 
can  Join  unions  withoii#>  payment  of  initia- 
tion fees.  Starting  'vages  for  men  In  un- 
skilled occupations  at  prefabrication  plants 
range  from  87 'j  cents  to  $1.25  a^  hour.  One 
plant  operates  on  a  48-hour  week;  the  other 
seven  work  40  hours  a  week. 

LUMBEB   TAHOS 

Establishments  which  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute rough  lumber  are  not  as  badly  off  as 
the  prefabrlcators.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
restricted  in  their  operations  by  the  short- 
age of  lumber  and  the  severe  dislocation  of 
the  lumber  market.  Much  of  the  lumber 
being  used  today  bypasses  the  established 
lumber  yards,  either  going  direct  from  north- 
western sawmills  to  contractors  or  moving  In 
black-market  channels.  A  survey  made  In 
a  medium-sized  outlying  city  Indicated  that 
80  to  95  percent  of  the  lumber  sold  there  was 
sold  outside  regular  channels.  In  such  a 
market,  of  course,  dealers  cannot  pick  and 
choose  the  material  they  buy.  They  must 
accept  what  they  can  get  and  cut  and  plane 
It  to  the  specifications  of  their  customers. 

All  of  these  difficulties  materially  affect 
employment  at  lumber  yards.  Nearly  40 
percent  of  the  workers  who  left  the  employ 
of  seven  reporting  establishments  in  April 
were  laid  off  because  of  material  shortages. 

Yard  operators  are  not  optimistic  about 
the  future.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  de- 
mand for  their  product  is  virtually  unlim- 
ited, they  expect  employment  to  decline 
somewhat  in  the  next  month  and  to  show  a 
net  gain  of  less  than  5  percent  in  the  next 
4  months. 

Most  lumber  yards  have  contracts  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  mlllmen's  and  teamsters'  unions 
and  do  their  hiring  through  the  unions  and 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
Starting  wages  range  from  85  cents  to  $1.07 
an  hour  and  the  workweek  ranges  from  40 
to  48  hours. 

LOS   ANGEXXS   COCNTT    BtnU>ING    MATERIALS 
PLANTS 

Manufacturers  of  building  materials  in  Los 
Angeles  County  are  experiencing  fewei:  diffl- 
culties  than  other  southern  California  estab- 
lishments serving  the  construction  industry. 
The  metropolitan  area  plants  are  far  behind 
on  their  orders  and  are  short  of  various  kinds 
of  materials  and  classes  of  skilled  labor.  The 
plants  are.  however,  generally  able  to  produce 
as  fast  as  their  present  facilities  will  permit. 

Fourteen  plants  manufacturing  a  variety  of 
stone,  clay,  metal,  and  other  mineral  prod- 
ucts were  able  to  expand  their  pay  rolls  7 
percent  in  the  month  ending  May  15  to  5.734 
workers.  Despite  material  and  labor  short- 
ages there  were  few  occasions  on  which  work- 
ers had  to  be  laid  off.  On  the  other  hand, 
turn-over  of  labor  is  quite  high  due  to  the 
unavoidably  hot,  heavy,  and  dirty  working 
conditions  in  foundries,  clay  products  plants, 
and  similar  establishments.  Of  the  729 
workers  who  were  separated  from  Jobs  in 
AprU  (nearly  14  percent  of  the  total  pay  rolls 
of  the  plants)  only  5',i  percent  were  laid  off. 
The  remainder  either  quit  voluntarily  or  were 
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discharged  for  excessive  absenteeism  or  other 
causes. 

Chief  materials  shortages  are  metals — steel 
because  of  the  bituminous  coal  strike  and 
nonferrotu  metals  because  of  the  work  stop- 
page in  copper  mines  and  smelters.  Ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  replacement  and 
expansion  purposes  are  also  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  Raw  materials  for  stone  and  clay 
products  are  fairly  plentiful. 

Most  severe  labor  shortages  experienced 
are  iron  and  steel  pipe  molders  and  dry  proc- 
ess enamelers.  One  plant  Is  considering  an 
on-the-job  training  program  to  help  over- 
come the  latter  shortages,  if  the  plan  Is  ap- 
proved, unskilled  World  War  II  veterans  will 
be  hired  for  training  and  eventually  up- 
graded to  skilled  Jobs.  Other  current  labor 
requirements  listed  by  the  reporting  plants 
Include  combination  welders,  car  loaders, 
materials  handlers,  machinists,  and  sheet- 
metal  helpers.  Several  plants  also  have  open- 
ings for  unskilled  workers,  for  both  replace- 
ment and  expansion  purposes.  Entry  wages 
range  from  80  to  98 '2  cents  an  hour  for  a 
40-  to  45-hour  workweek. 


Higher  Levees  Would  Protect  Rich  Farm 
Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22, 1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
herewith  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Granite  City  (111.)  Press- 
Record,  Monday,  July  15,  1946. 

In  this  connection  I  have  requested  the 
Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House 
to  adopt  a  resolution  calling  on  the  War 
Department  engineers  to  survey  this  sit- 
uation and  make  recommendations.  It 
is  my  hope  that  early  authorization  will 
be  given  for  this  work  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  rich  farm  land  in  Madison 
County,  111. 

The  Press-Record  article  follows: 

Althoreation  To  Raise  Levees  in  Two  Dis- 
tricts Sought — Concbessman  Price  Takes 
Up  Matter;  Invol\'es  7,400  Acres  of  Land 
The  possibility  of  improved  flood  protec- 
tion In  the  two  small  levee  districts  abutting 
the    proposed    Mississippi    River    navigation 
channel  loomed  brighter  today  when  _lt  be- 
came known  that  Congressman  Melvin'^Peice 
is  contacting  the  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol to  Initiate  the  necessary  legislative  steps. 
In  a  letter  to  E.  F.  Wugner,  president  of  the 
Tri-Cily  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has 
taken  up  the  matter  at  the  request  of  farm- 
ers, Price  pointed  out  that  authorization  to 
raise  the  existing  levees  must  first  be  sought 
since  no  provision  has  been  made  for  such 
work. 

Chiefly  involved  is  the  Chouteau  Island 
levee  and  drainage  district,  which  protects 
approximately  2,400  acres  of  rich  farm  land, 
while  the  Chouteau,  Nameokl,  and  Venice 
levee  district,  which  protects  about  5,000 
acres,  is  affected  to  a  lesser  extent. 

In  his  personal  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lem. Congressman  Prick  discussed  it  with  Col. 
L.  B.  Feagin.  of  the  United  States  Engineers, 
and  forwarded  to  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
a  map  and  summary  of  the  situation  as  ex- 
plained by  him. 


tTFECTl  or  CAMAL 

Colonel  Feagin  gave  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  canal's  effect  on  surrounding  (arm 
land: 

"The  Chouteau.  Nameokl.  and  Venice  drain- 
age and  levee  district  contains  approximately 
5.000  acres  Of  this  amount,  approximately 
200  acres  in  the  southern  portion  and  ap- 
proximately 10  acres  In  the  northern  portion 
of  the  district  will  be  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  canal.  The  pro- 
posed east  canal  levee  will  be  constructed 
to  a  grade  and  section  sufficient  to  provide 
flood  protection  to  all  lands  lying  east  of  the 
proposed  canal,  amounting  to  approximately 
4,490  acres,  2  feet  above  the  1884  flood  con- 
fined under  present  conditions.  Any  changes 
in  the  interior  drainage  facilities  of  the  Chou- 
teau, Nameokl,  and  Venice  drainage  and  levee 
district  required  by  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  canal  will  be  made  by  this  office 
and  all  costs  thereof  will  be  assumed  by  the 
Government  as  part  of  the  construction  costs 
of  the  proposed  canal.  That  portion  of  the 
district  lying  south  of  Chouteau  slough  and 
west  of  the  proposed  canal  will  retain  its 
present  flood  protection;  moreover,  it  will 
be  protected  on  the  east  by  the  proposed 
west  canal  levee  which  will  be  constructed 
to  the  same  grade  and  section  as  the  east 
canal  levee. 

"The  existing  Chouteau  Island  levee  and 
drainage  district  contains  approximately  2.400 
acres.  Of  this  amount,  approximately  320 
acres  will  be  required  for  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  canal;  approximately  380 
acres  will  be  protected  by  the  east  canal 
against  the  1844  flood  confined  under  present 
conditions  and  approximately  1,700  acres  will 
retain  their  present  flood  protection.  More- 
over, this  area  will  be  protected  on  the  east 
by  the  west  canal  levee  which  will  be  con- 
structed to  the  same  grade  as  the  east  canal 
levee. 

"Authorization  does  not  exist  and  funds  are 
not  available  to  raise  the  existing  Chouteau 
Island  levee.  The  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed canal  will  in  no  manner  alter  the  exist- 
ing flood  protection  of  the  Chouteau  Island 
levee  and  drainage  district:  therefore,  no 
work  could  be  done  on  this  levee  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
canal." 

NEED  or  3-rooT  raise 

It  has  been  thought  at  first  that  the  Chou- 
teau Island  levee  might  be  raised  the  neces- 
sary 3  feet  while  the  canal  is  being  built,  but 
Colonel  Feagin's  reply  ruled  this  out. 

In  neither  of  these  two  small  levee  dis- 
tricts Is  fiood  protection  adequate  for  the 
7,400  acres  they  encompass.  Wagner  said,  and 
Congiessman  Price  will  seek  authorization 
and  funds  to  prevent  further  economic  waste 
resulting  from  periodic  floods. 


Reactionary  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22, 1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  New  York  Times  has  recently 
carried  several  articles  by  Brooks  Atkin- 
son who  as  a  feature  writer  spent  10 
months  in  Russia.  He  joins  a  long  line 
of  prominent  journalists  who  now  see 
the  danger  of  Russian  imperialism  and 
communistic  Idealism. 

Mr.  Atkinson  makes  the  startling 
charge  that  Stalin's  government  is  a  re- 


actionary one.  In  the  July  16  issue  of 
the  Wa5hlngton  Post,  Mr.  Mamuls 
Chllds  wrote  about  the  Atkln.son  arti- 
cles In  a  most  Illuminating  manner.  As 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  his  article: 

ATKINSON    ON    inWU 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Moecow  should 
be  angry  over  the  articles  written  by  Brootu 
Atkinson  of  the  New  York  Times  after  10 
months  spent  in  Soviet  Russia.  But  there  U 
one  special  reason  for  Russian  Irrlution. 

Hiat  Is  because  Atkinson  says  clearly  and 
firmly  that  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  today  is  a  reactionary  government. 
He  hits  directly  at  the  illusion  which  many 
liberals  throughout  the  world  have  continued 
to  cling  to.  That  is  the  illusion  that  the 
Moscow  government  must  be  for  the  best 
since  it  constantly  protests  that  it  Intends 
to  usher  in  the  millenlum  for  the  toiling 
masfes. 

It  is  a  hope  that  dies  hard  In  a  world 
dominated  by  i>ower.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
misery  and  wretchedness  on  the  other.  It  is 
a  hope  that  Americans,  with  the  Idealism 
which  Is  so  strong  a  part  of  the  American 
character,  are  peculiarly  prone  to. 

But  only  those  who  prefer  to  be  blind  can 
any  longer  cherish  the  belief  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Kremlin  Is  anything  but  re- 
actionary and  repressive.  Their  repressions 
abroad  have  become  well-known.  Atkinson. 
In  his  articles,  was  talking  about  reaction 
and  stultification  at  home. 

One  test  he  applied  was  In  the  arts,  a  field 
with  which  he  Is  familiar  through  his  yean 
as  a  dramatic  critic.  He  says  that  the  Rus- 
sian theater  is  dull,  lifeless,  unimaginative. 
This  confirms  what  others  have  said. 

Even  in  the  department  in  which  they 
excel — the  ballet — they  lack  creatlveness. 
While  they  have  lavish  technical  resources, 
they  tend  to  fall  back  on  such  hackneyed 
pieces  as  Tschaikowsky's  Swan  Lake.  This 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  ballet  in  this 
country,  which  has  branched  out  in  all  sorts 
of  experimentations — some  of  It  sUly,  but 
some  of  it  vigorous  and  alive. 

In  literature  some  good  writing  came  out 
of  the  war,  on  the  rep>ortage  level,  such  as 
Konstantin  Simonov's  Days  and  Nights.  But 
this  is  a  long  way  short  of  the  great  tradition 
of  Russian  literature,  which  Includes  such 
figures  as  Tolstoi,  Dostolevski.  and  Chckov. 
who  wrote  in  spite  of  the  repreasions  of  the 
czars. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  apply  test 
after  test  to  show  that  the  regime  in  Russia 
is  in  reality  reactionary.  Take  the  position 
of  women,  long  regarded  as  the  test  of  the 
Intentions  of  a  society.  From  the  extreme 
of  postcard  divorce  and  legalized  abortion, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  swung  to  the  other  ex- 
treme of  repressive  laws  on  birth  control  and 
abortion  that  go  along  with  rewards  to 
mothers  for  producing  many  children.  The 
technique  used  to  stimulate  population 
growth  resembles  in  some  ways  the  methods 
uspd  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

When  Averlll  Harriman  returned  from 
more  than  2  years  as  Ambassador  in  Moscow. 
he  reported  that  never  at  any  time  did  he 
attend  a  function  where  women  were  present. 
Granted  the  stringencies  of  the  war,  never- 
theless the  atmosphere  among  the  ru'lng 
clique  seemed  to  be  one  of  harem-like  sepa- 
ration between  men  and  women.  Women  in 
the  Soviet  Union  do.  of  course,  the  same  work 
that  men  do:  and  during  the  war  they  fought 
side  by  side  with  men.  shewing  the  same 
courage  and  resistance. 

The  most  disturbing  note  In  Atkinson's 
articles  did  not  concern  this  reactionary 
quality.  After  all.  we  got  along  with  a 
reactionary  czarlst  regime  and  we  should  be 
able  to  get  along  with  this  regime.  The  moBt 
disturbing  statement  he  makes  is  that  the 
small  group  In  the  Politburo,  the  governing 
power  In  Russia  today,  suffers  from  such  • 
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of  (usptclon  and  UnUtloolam  that 
ti  •lacnnXM  to  ^oup  paranoia. 

Hitler  and  the  men  around  him  suflered 
out  ol  leaf  and  cuspicloa  from  a  paranoiac 
oompuUlon  to  conquer  the  vorld.  Their 
patbolog^ical  suxplctocj  would  nerer  let  them 
accept  peace  on  any  other  baaU  than  tctal 
mle.  U  what  Atklnaon  aayi  or  Busala  la  eren 
partly  true,  then  the  world  la  indeed  In  a 
bad  way.  and  any  peaca  must  be  merely  a 


Rcactknarlaa  here  In  our  own  country  will 
be  gladdened  by  thla  newest  confirmation  ot 
the  flawa  In  th«  Russian  system.  They  wUI 
probably  Ignara  AtJunson's  advice  to  bis  own 
countrymen : 

"la  oompeUtlon  with  Russia,  which  is  a 
dynamic  force  in  the  world,  we  have  to  main- 
tain otir  supremacy  by  growth  that  is  also 
dynamic.  We  have  to  increase  production 
%nA  raise  standards  of  living  on  a  dynamic 
scale. 

We  have  a  chance  such  as  rarely  comes  in 
the  history  o<  any  people  to  show  what  a  free 
democracy  can  achieve  In  the  good  life.  In- 
stead,  at  this  moment  we  seem  to  be  head- 
lag  toward  the  old  kxxxn-and-bust  cycle. 


Tbe  Spcndinf  Goes  On 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or  WKST  VIKGINtA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22. 1946 

Mr  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  discuss- 
ing the  amount  of  the  national  debt. 
$272  000  000.000.  the  colossal  figures  In- 
volvL-d  in  lend-lease  of  approximately 
$40.000.000.000 — SO  percent  of  which  was 
planned  waste  and  made  no  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort — the  British  loan 
-  of  $3,375,000,000  and  the  loan  of  billions 
to  other  nation.^;,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
come somewhat  confused  and  overlook 
what  the  Truman  administration  would 
probably  call  "smfdl  change." 

The  significance  of  this  program, 
which  has  been  carried  out  almost  un- 
noticed by  the  average  American  citizen, 
and  the  phase  I  wish  to  emphasize  today 
is  that  the  people  were  told  through  the 
radio,  press,  and  pictures  that  the  money 
Iras  to  feed  and  clothe  starving  people, 
.to  which  no  one  objected. 

Now.  the  story  is  gradually  coming  to 
'-'  OSht  that  the  food  and  material  supplied 
by  the  "sweat,  blood,  and  tears"  of  the 
American  taxpayer  and  worker  has  been 
used  for  various  and  sundry  political 
purposes  by  the  bandit  rulers  now  riding 
roughshod  over  the  helpless  peoples  of 
the  earth. 

It  Is  revealed  that  through  UNRRA 
we  have  furnished  Titos  Yugoslavia  tex- 
tile mills  with  wool  and  cotton  to  make 
uniforms  for  the  oversized  army  of  be- 
tween 500.000  and  800.000  soldiers.     ' 

We  find  we  have  delivered  billions  of 
dollars  in  food  and  supplies  behind  Rus- 
sia's "Iron  curtain"  to  be  used  to  feed 
their  communistic  friends  who  are  co- 
operating, while  others  starve  or  get 
alon«  as  best  they  can. 

The  amaUng  thing  is  that  the  admin- 
istration leadership  In  the  Congress  has 
stalled  every  effort  to  make  information 
available  to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  to  have  an  accounting  of  the  sordid 


mess.  However,  the  spending  goes  on 
at  a  rapid  pace  and  the  clearing  office  for 
foreign  transactions — Department  of 
Commerce — reported  that  this  country 
provided  $536,000,000  in  relief  aid  to  oth- 
er countries  during  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year,  which  is  more  than  we  have 
spent  for  veterans'  compensation  and 
old-age  pensions,  and  estimated  that  by 
July  1. 1947,  the  total  probably  would  ex- 
ceed $4,500,000,000. 

Of  all  supplies  furnished.  62  percent 
was  food,  15  iDcrcent  clothing,  textiles, 
and  footwear,  the  rest  agricultural  and 
industrial  items.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  American  farm  machinery  is  avail- 
able In  most  foreign  countries  while  our 
own  farmers  are  denied  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  sent  over- 
seas $371,000,000,  or  81  p)ercent  of  the 
total:  the  War  Department.  $95,000,000; 
Italian  lend-lease.  $50.000  000;  Italian 
non-troop  pay,  $17,000,000:  Danish  re- 
lief, $1,000,000.  and  the  Na\T  Depart- 
ment. $2,000,000. 

Three-fourths  of  the  total  relief  ex- 
penditures went  to  Europe,  principally 
Italy,  which  received  $570,000  000.  Other 
recipients  were  the  Balkans.  $430,000.- 
000;  Prance,  $225.000  000;  Belgium  and 
the  Netherland?,  $140,000,000  each; 
Czechoslovakia.  $85,000,000:  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, $60,000,000;  Austria  and  Germany 
together,  $100,000,000;  Pacific  and  far 
eastern  areas,  $149,000  OCO. 

It  is  easily  understood  how  this  drain 
on  our  production  tends  to  make  com- 
modities scarce  in  our  markets  and  con- 
sequently drives  up  prices.  To  this  tre- 
mendous burden  will  be  added  the  $3.- 
750,000.000  in  merchandise  which  was 
granted  to  England,  and  the  current 
press  informs  us  that  England  is  draw- 
ing on  us  immediately  for  $300,000,000  of 
the  loan,  which  will  be  spent  in  our  mar- 
kets for  merchandise  already  scarce,  and 
hkewise.  will  drive  prices  higher  and 
continue  the  scarcity. 

To  repeat  a  portion  of  my  statement 
made  a  few  da3's  ago,  this  spending  will 
continue  until  an  incensed  electorate 
decides  to  correct  the  unholy  situation. 


Freedom  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

CF  M.\SSACHU -SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22. 1946 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
so  much  cold  logic  and  common  sense  in  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Medford 
(Mass.)  Courier,  that  I  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  by  inserting 
it  with  these  remarks: 

raZEDOM  NTESCD 

Proponents  of  OPA  tell  us  that  already 
prices  have  taken  a  sharp  upward  trend. 
That  was  to  be  expected. 

Proponents  of  OPA  tell  os  that  OPA  should 
be  revived  in  all  of  Its  price  controls  to  pre- 
vent Inflation.  What  has  caused  inflation? 
Why  have  prices  risen.  If  OPA  statements 


are  true?  Why  did  prices  steadily  rise  whllo 
OPA  was  In  full  force? 

Before  we  had  OPA  we  had  no  black  mar- 
kets. We  had  price  fluctuations;  articles 
which  were  scarce  may  have  risen  in  cost  un- 
til supply  caught  up  with  demand.  Then 
prices  were  restored  until  stipply  caught  up 
with  demand.  Then  prices  were  restored  to 
normal. 

If  it  costs  more  to  manufacture  an  artlcl  5 
today  than  it  coet  last  year,  or  10  years  t>gc, 
we  expect  to  pay  the  added  cost.  The  ccn- 
Eumer  pays  these  Increases  and  always  hn 
paid  them.'  If  a  wage  increase  Is  grante  i 
the  miners,  the  householders  who  buy  coal 
pay  for  ^e  increase  Just  as  much  as  the  In- 
dustry that  requires  coal  to  turn  out  its 
products.  When  we  raise  wages  we  Increase 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product  to  the  public. 

During  the  war  we  thought  we  were  paying 
top  wages  and  top  prices.  Tl:iere  was  a  short- 
age of  manpower  and  industry  was  blddln? 
hieh  for  more  workers.  When  war  ceased 
and  manpower  became  plentiful,  did  wages 
drop  back  to  prewar  years?  Not  at  all. 
Strikes  came  for  higher  and  higher  wages — 
and  many  strikes  were  successful. 

There  are  still  far  too  many  persons  ur- 
employed  despite  Industry  seeking  mcie 
workers.  Our  whole  economic  system  Is  badly 
out  of  adjustment.  It  is  wrong  to  pay  me  a 
to  loaf  while  Jobs  are  crying  for  them. 

When  the  Government  set  prices  for  ccir  - 
modlties  and  asked  the  public  to  hold  to 
those  prices,  it  was  not  ethical  for  the  Go\- 
ernment  to  go  into  the  market  and  pay  fir 
higher  prices  for  its  own  supplies. 

No,  there  were  black  markets  before  OPA. 
And  there  will  be  no  black  markets  whei 
OP.A  Is  deflnltely  out  of  the  picture.  There 
will  be  sharp  price  rises — but  only  tempo- 
rarily, until  .supply  sources  catch  up  witii 
demand.  Under  OPA,  black  markets  are 
boimd  to  continue  and  shortages  of  stapls 
goods  are  certain  to  continue.  People  wh  5 
need  and  require  certain  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  wUl  buy  in  the  black  market  or  buy 
anywhere  they  can  get  it.  A  person  whcsj 
life  or  the  life  of  his  wife  or  child,  depend 
upon  diet  isn't  wasting  much  thought  on  th » 
price  he  pays  for  subsistence.  There  are  fe\/ 
families  In  which  restricted  diet  does  not  play 
a  part  today. 

Where  is  the  milk  and  the  cream  and  th; 
butter  and  the  bread  and  the  sugar  which  ij 
needed  in  every  growing  child's  diet?  Wh  / 
are  there  butter  lines  and  sugar  lines  ani 
bread  lines?  ^ 

If  our  Nation,  under  individual  Initiative, 
has  grown  to  its  present  position  In  the  worl  1 
because  the  common  man  controls  govern- 
ment, why  follow  In  the  steps  of  those 
coim tries  where  government  controls  the 
common  man?  We  know  what  has  happene  i 
to  them  and  we  have  given  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  our  boys  to  the  end  that  free- 
dom and  liberty  shall  continue. 


Bullitt  Attacks  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22, 1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Prank  R.  Kent,  prominent  columnist, 
reviews  briefly  William  C.  Bullitt's 
book.  The  Great  Globe  Itself.  Hardly 
anyone  in  American  life  has  a  better 
knowledge  of  Russia  and  what  has  been 
transpiring  in  that  country  for  the  past 
10  years.    Mr.  Bullitt  has  leveled  som-j 
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devastating  charges  against  the  Soviet. 
His  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  Russia  and  its  relationship 
to  other  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  the  article  by  Mr.  Kent: 

In  a  recent  summary  of  William  C.  Bullitt's 
JU3t-publlshed  book.  "The  Great  Globe  It- 
self." a  foreword  says  that  "unquestionably 
it  will  become  a  major  topic  of  discussion." 
To  even  a  casual  reader  this  will  appear  an 
understatement. 

If  the  considerable  number  of  extremely 
articulate  persons  in  this  country  who  insist 
that  sympathetic  understanding  and  frlend- 
fhip  with  Russia  Is  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  promote  peace  In  the  world  and  inter- 
national cooperation  become  a  reality  do 
more  than  discuss  Mr.  Bullitt's  book,  it  will. 
Indeed,  be  remarkable  For  as  trenchant, 
documented,  and  convincing  an  Indictment 
of  the  Russian  leaders,  their  methods,  and 
their  purposes  has  not  before  been  made. 

Great  weight  is  given  the  Bullitt  charges, 
first,  because  they  come  from  a  man  who  not 
only  knows  well  modern  Russia  and  the  men 
who  run  that  country  but  who  is  a  student 
of  Russian  history  and  an  admirer  of  the 
Russian  people;  second,  because  the  author 
was  the  first  American  Ambassador  to  Russia 
after  our  long-delayed  recognition  In  1934. 
He  went  to  Moscow  openly  friendly  to  the 
Soviet  experiment. 

DISn-LCSTONZD  IN  RT7SSIA 

His  disillusionment  came  while  he  was 
there — the  result  of  close  personal  contact 
with  the  operations  of  the  Russian  system 
and  personal  experience  with  the  Russian 
rulers.  It  has  been  greatly  increased  by  their 
ruthless  and  aggressive  policies  (in  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  Stalin 
endorsed)  following  the  end  of  the  war  and 
by  their  general  cotirse  in  every  international 
gathering  from  the  Yalta  Conference  on  down 
to  the  recent  meeting  In  Paris.  The  chronol- 
ogy of  the  acts  and  attitude  here  presented 
seem  an  unassailable  basis  for  Mr.  Btillltfs 
<rlews. 

In  effect,  he  charges  that  the  period  after  a 
war  for  the  Soviet  Government  is  not  a 
period  to  make  peace  but  to  prepare  for  war; 
that  the  primary,  compelling,  and  unchange- 
able motive  of  the  Government  is  the  spread 
of  communism  throughout  the  world;  that 
it  conceives  its  own  safety  is  involved  in  this 
as  It  is  convinced  that  Russian  communism 
cannot  survive  for  long  by  the  side  of  the 
capitalistic  countries;  that  it  Is  unalterably 
hostile  to  foreigners;  that  it  signs  treaties 
and  makes  agreements  not  with  any  idea  of 
keeping  them  but  only  because  they  appear 
expedient  at  the  time;  that  Stalin  grossly  de- 
ceived Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  pledged  himself 
not  to  promote  communism  In  this  country; 
that  the  Soviet  word  is  not  good;  that  the 
Russian  rulers  regard  everything.  Including 
fraud,  deceit,  tnd  murder,  as  justifiable  to 
perpetuate  their  own  power  and  promote  the 
Communist  purpose. 

WARFARE   ALWAYS 

"In  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet  Government," 
writes  Mr.  BiaUitt,  "the  Soviet  Union  is  always 
engaged  in  warfare,  open  or  concealed,  with 
the  non-Communist  states  of  the  world.  And 
where  It  embraces  in  friendship  a  non- 
Communist  government,  it  is  always  with  the 
ultimate  Intention  of  driving  a  dagger  in  its 
back.  Tliat  is  why  Stalin  is  unappeasable. 
That  is  why  Mr.  Roosevelt's  'great  design'  was 
foredoomed  to  failure.  That  is  why,  for  our 
own  self-preservation,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  Stalin,  like  Hitler,  will  not  stop  but  can 
only  be  stopped." 

These  are  terrlfflc  charges,  particularly  at 
this  stage  when  such  great — though  ap- 
parently futile — efforts  are  being  made  to  get 
Russia  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  In  the 
cause  of  peace  and  In  the  complete  control  of 
atomic  energy.  Certainly,  It  Is  true  that  far 
greater  progress   toward  these  goals  would 


have  been  made  In  the  past  year  but  for  the 
obstructions  offered  by  the  Soviet  represent- 
atives. Mr.  Bullitt  is  neither  an  irrespon- 
sible nor  a  reckless  man.  He  presents  facts 
to  support  his  contentions.  He  Is  a  detached 
man  without  a  grievance  and  no  cause  to 
serve  other  than  the  truth.  Such  a  book  by 
such  a  man  cannot  easily  be  passed  over. 

SUPERIOR  FORCE  NECESSART 

tJndoubtedly.  he  will  be  denounced  by 
those  who  resent  any  reflection  on  the  honor 
and  purity  of  the  Russian  leaders.  Neverthe- 
less, the  book  is  well  calculated  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  l)elieve  as  Mr.  Bul- 
litt bellves.  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
the  Soviet  rulers  is  by  confronting  them  with 
superior  force. 

"The  most  legitimate  use  of  force  on  earth." 
says  Mr.  Bullitt,  "is  to  gain  time  to  permit 
the  growth  of  moral  ideas.  It  will  take  some 
time  for  moral  ideas  to  grow  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  no  way  to  prevent  it  from 
conquering  non-Communist  states  during 
that  time  except  the  hard  way  of  keeping  it 
constantly  confronted  by  superior  force  " 

It  is  interesting  that  the  series  of  articles 
recently  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
Brooks  Atkinson,  just  retxirned  after  a  year 
as  Times  corr  spondent  in  Moscow,  fully 
sustains  Mr.  Bullitt's  view  that  friendship 
with  Russia  is  Impossible  and  that  for  us  to 
hope  for  mutual  sympathetic  understanding 
is  to  delude  ourselves.  It  is  also  interesting 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Bullitt  book  coin- 
cides with  the  recent  attack  by  Attorney 
General  Clark  on  Communists  in  this  coun- 
try and  his  reference  to  a  vicious  plot  to  de- 
stroy our  Government.  For  these  remarks, 
the  Lawyers'  Guild  (which  has  a  heavy  Com- 
munist flavor)  passed  denunciatory  resolu- 
tions condemning  Mr.  Clark  as  a  "Red  baiter." 


Clerey  Praise  Secretary  Byrnes'  Stand  for 
Just  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLLXNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22, 1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning.  July  22,  entitled  "Clerics 
Praise  Byrnes'  Stand  for  Just  Peace," 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  Tate  Allan : 
Clerics  Praise  Btrnes'  Stand  for  Just  Peace 
(By  Robert  Tate  Allan) 

Religious  figxires  yesterday  lauded  Secretary 
of  State  Byrnes  and  Senator  Connallt,  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  for 
their  Insistence  upon  a  just  peace  settlement. 

Clerics  referred  to  the  statesmen's  speeches 
of  the  past  week  In  sermons  and  in  state- 
ments. Dr.  Gerhard  E.  Lenskl,  pastor  of 
Grace  Lutheran  Church,  Sixteenth  and  Var- 
num  Streets  NW  .  based  his  sermon  on  the 
last  paragraph  of  Byrnes'  radio  talk  of  Mon- 
day night: 

"We  do  not  believe  In  a  peace  based  on  a 
desire  for  vengeance.  We  believe  In  justice. 
charity,  and  mercy.  If  we  act  with  charity 
and  mercy,  those  we  fear  as  enemies  may  be- 
come our  friends.  We  must  trust  to  the 
healing  processes  of  peace  and  pray  that  God 
In  His  mercy  will  give  peace  to  the  world." 
peace  must  be  sought 

Preaching  at  a  service  broadcast  from  the 
church  over  WINX,  Dr.  Lenskl  declared: 

"This  is  a  fine,  a  noble,  and  an  Inspired 
utterance.    It  sets  forth  the  ideals  we  cherish 


for  our  country  and  which  we  seek  to  realtzo 
in  world  affairs.  We  are  not  out  to  kill,  to 
coerce,  to  exact  our  pound  of  flesh.  We  are 
not  they  who  scorch  the  earth,  starve  the 
people,  confine  them  in  concentration  camps, 
create  a  desert  and  then  call  the  silence 
•peace.' 

"Peace  does  not  come  automatically  not 
even  to  well-meaning  and  high-minded  peo- 
ple." Dr.  Lenskl  reminded.  "It  must  be 
sought  after.  It  must  l>e  created  and  made, 
it  must  be  protected  and  encouraged." 

Dr.  Lenski  said,  "Christians  must  maintain 
peace  among  themselves  and  build  peace  into 
their  own  dally  relationships;  must  build 
peace  together,  by  accepting  the  redemption 
unto  peace  which  Is  theirs  through  faith  in 
Christ." 

The  three  things  which  Byrnes  praised 
most— Justice,  charity,  and  peace — are  the 
truths  which  the  church  stands  for,  the  min- 
ister said,  and  added : 

"Let  135, OCX) ,000  Americans  l>ecome  Chris- 
tians, working  for  peace  in  and  through  the 
church,  and  peace  wUl  become  a  power  In  our 
world  too  strong  to  be  upset  by  demagog 
or  dictator  or  demolition  bombs." 

USES  samr  quotation 

The  same  quotation  from  Byrnes'  speech 
also  was  used  by  Dr.  Earl  Franklin  Fowler, 
minister  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church. 
Sixteenth  and  Kennedy  Streets  NW. 

"If  the  peace  we  so  dearly  have  Is  only  a 
mere  machination  of  the  mind  of  man  it 
shall  fail."  said  Dr.  Powler  in  his  sermon, 
"for  the  law  of  the  universe  la  that  order 
and  vengeance  is  the  Lord's." 

Rabbi  Solomon  H.  Metz.  spirittial  leader  of 
Adas  Israel  Congregation,  joining  In  the 
praise  of  the  statesman's  remarks,  quoted 
from  the  Talmud: 

"  'CivllUatlon  resU  on  three  thing*— truth. 
Justice,  and  peace.  Without  truth,  there 
can  be  no  justice  and  without  justice  there 
will  never  be  any  peace.' "  He  said,  "Truth 
and  justice  rules  out  prejudice  and  ven- 
geance." 

The  Reverend  Maurice  Sheehy.  head  of 
Catholic  University's  religious  education  de- 
partment, commented: 

"Our  representatives  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence win  be  fighting  to  preserve  Christian 
culture  in  the  world.  They  will.  I  am  con- 
fident, exemplify  the  spirit  of  lore  which  U 
Christianity." 

As  the  Rev.  Luther  J.  Holcomb  spoke  at 
Luther  Rice  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  5315 
North  Capitol  Street,  he  held  a  clipping  from 
the  front  ptige  of  Saturday's  Washington 
Post:  "CoNNAixT  says  United  States  opposes 
asking  crushing  reparations." 

NEGATTVX  RESOLUTIONS  DEPLORED 

Pastor  Holcomb  said  Christian  groups 
should  stop  passing  negative  resolutions  and 
give  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  making  the 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  "We 
cannot  afford  to  let  historians  record  that  we 
worked  harder  to  win  a  war  than  we  worked 
to  win  a  peace,"  he  stated. 

The  Reverend  Roscoe  Brown  Fisher,  pastor 
of  St.  Stephen's  Lutheran  Church.  Lenoir, 
N.  C.  and  visiting  minister  at  Reformation 
Lutheran  Church,  Interviewed  on  the  Capi- 
tal  Church  Comment  program  over  WINX. 

said: 

"We  of  the  church  have  a  definite  Interest 
In  the  thinking  and  planning  of  those  who 
run  our  Government  and  shape  otir  Interna- 
tional policies,  for  we  do  know  what  they  do 
affects  the  last  one  of  us  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly." 

ATOM    BOMB    A    WARNING 

The  cleric  termed  the  statesmen's  ad- 
dresses "thought-provoking  and  construc- 
tive" and  said  church  folks  are  much  con- 
cerned with  the  extent  God  is  brought  into 
national  and  international  affairs. 

The  Reverend  J.  Brooke  Mosley,  director  of 
the  Washington  Episcopal  Diocesan  Relations 
Department,  told  worshipers  at  the  Watb- 
Ington  Cathedral: 
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"  •  •  •  Christian  f«lth  muit  become  the 
redemptive  center  iirnund  which  kU  man's  so- 
rtal  Mtrt  nutJonal  and  tnternat  tonal  life  must 
be  planned.  It  la  eepeclatly  obTlous  In  these 
dttj*.  with  the  atomic  deetructlon  of  two 
Japanese  cttlee  in  the  summer  of  1M5.  a  new 
era  bet^an  >u  which  men  can  see  more  clearly 
than  erer  before  that  the  broad  path  and  the 
vide  path  doe*  lead  to  deetructlon." 


CMMMttaism  Tkrougk  S<rt«a  aod  Sltft 

EXT1N8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPMtSINTATIVIS 
Mimday.  July  23.  i949 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Spenker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Cow- 
ORKSsioNAL  RrcoRD.  I  Inelude  herein  a 
fitatement  by  Frank  Pay,  the  noted  actor 
of  stage  and  fllm. 

The  American  people  are  hereby  given 
a  (tlimpse  of  what  b  taking  place  Inside 
the  theater  world  by  a  well-known  actor. 
People  may  doubt  the  charge  that  com- 
munl.<an  is  inflltratlng  our  population 
throuRh  film  and  stage  but  here  Is  ample 
prixjf  of  Us  truth.  This  article  is  from 
the  New  York  Journal -American  for 
July  8.  1946: 

FAT     VBCIW     ACTOa."!    TO     ACT     ll*Ttr»ALLT— «TA« 
TBXa    HOW    HI   GOT    KU   aTART 

(By  rrank  Pay) 

The  reaaou  for  the  following  r^sum^  of  paat 
events,  to  say  not  hint;  of  lay-offs.  Is  simply 
thU:  Anyone  having  had  my  experience 
woiUd  of  neceaalty  know  with  authority  when 
they  were  in  a  spot,  which  I  am  at  the 
moment  In  my  endeavor  to  occupy  the  space 
of  George  Jean  Nathan. 

Barloualy.  and  I  am  really  serious — terrible 
things  are  happening  to  and  In  our  American 
theater,  brought  about  by  the  Infiltration  of 
communism  and  Its  cohorts.  Specifically.  In- 
competent performances  in  shows,  plays,  and 
musicnls,  mostly  Molotovlan  and  highly  con- 
troveralal.  with  the  palming  off  of  amateurs 
as  profesalonals.  Much  of  this  Is  made  pos- 
sible through  schools,  groups,  guilds,  leagues, 
little  theater  movements — many  of  which  are 
fostered  by  Red  front  organizations  and  their 
operators,  teachers,  and  coaches 

In  our  Actors'  Equity  Association  it  Is  the 
role  that  you  must  be  2  years  a  Junior  mem- 
ber, with  no  vote,  under  Jurisdiction  of  the 
MBOCtatlon.  with  &0  weeks'  actual  experience 
on  the  stage  before  you  are  elected  a  senior 
member.  If  you  get  your  50  weeks  of  actual 
experience  wlthm  2  years.  O.  K.  Btit  whether 
It  Is  2  years  or  more,  you  must  have  the 
actual  50  weeks'  experience  before  you  are  a 
senior  and  can  vote.  This  L<<  done  primarily 
to  protect  the  public  and  the  seniors  who 
have  earned  their  professional  spurs. 

Kortunately.  most  shows  with  Stalin- 
steered  backing  are  glorious  failures.  But 
the  Red  backers  are  not  too  concerned  If  the 
eliows  are  a  success  or  not.  as  long  as  they 
can  help  their  workers  get  their  50  weeks' 
experience — and  the  vote.  You  will  have 
noticed  that  many  critics  In  their  reviews  of 
late  made  mention  of  the  f.ict  that  this  or 
that  show  was  thickly  populated  with  bit 
players   (amaU  parts). 

There  Is  now  a  movement  on  foot  to  cut 
down  this  50  weeks'  rule  of  Equity,  if  that 
•hould  ever  happen  I  am  sure  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  seniors  as  well  as  the  theatergoers 
WIU  Inalst  that  casts  be  at  least  75  percent 
•enkm.  Tlite  Is  only  fair  to  the  public.  I 
am  sure  no  one  would  pay  top  prices  to  see 


amateur  baseball.  Then  why  pay  It  In  the 
theater  for  amateurs,  amateurs  who  are  work- 
ing for  a  cause  that  has  for  Its  aim  the  over* 
throw  of  our  country  and  Hi  Constltullont 

Please,  however,  do  not  get  the  Impression 
th^tt  any  senior  Is  not  sympathetic  toward 
the  genuine  novice  or  Junior.  He  is  and  al- 
wa>'s  has  been.  But  he  realties  In  many  casea 
today  that  novices  in  the  theater  are,  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  herded  Into  conunu- 
ntam  with  the  pnunlse  of  a  succeaaful  career 
In  I  ho  theater. 

By  way  of  hrlpini;  the  Junior,  1  should  like 
to  offer  n  bit  of  advice: 

I  have  never  cared  for  drama  leagues, 
schools  of  actlni,  voice  ctilture,  finishing 
courses,  and  the  like—pnrtlcularly  IT  the 
ultimate  hope  la  success  In  the  theater.  Sim- 
ply bocauae  I  am  au  ndvocnte.  In  the  thiater 
at  least,  of  being  natural  or  having  the  nblllty 
to  act  naturally.  Too,  It  has  been  mv  experi- 
ence since  a  child  (Bnbes  in  Toylund,  rr- 
memben  that  to  appear  natural  on  the  stage 
one  must  leuru  under  pressure  or.  In  the 
vernacular,  one  must  "do  it  the  hord  way." 
Tliat.  of  course,  meaits  storting  out  pnrfes- 
alonally.  taking  what  you  might  get.  good  or 
bad.  'noppinR,'  being  "let  out,"  trying  again, 
being  embarrassed,  hurt,  licked,  giving  up, 
going  buck  again.  But  always  learning,  no- 
ticing, and  remembering  at  least  what  not  to 
do. 

This  method,  of  course,  seems  heartbreak- 
ing. But  it  Isn't  really.  If  you  wUl  remember 
with  all  your  efforU,  failures,  rolstskes.  and 
heartbreaks,  you  are  getting  experience  and 
skipping  grades  as  a  "professional"— «sklng 
no  quarter  and  most  certainly  getting  none. 
Wow!    What  a  battle! 

But  true  theater  can  be  so  wonderful.  We 
know  there  are  less  opportunities  to  be  an 
actor.  With  the  result  you  are  lucky  If  you 
get  a  chance  to  "try,"  to  be  "fired."  and 
"come  back  again."  to  get  experience. 

But  It  can  be  done,  If  you  wipe  out  the 
cliques.  Intimidation  centers.  Red  schools, 
groups,  guilds,  leagues,  little  theater  move- 
ments as  well  as  Red  theatrical  agents  and 
producers.  Remember,  all  this  Is  Just  part 
of  a  hatchery  for  communism.  And  even 
the  most  devoted  Red  must  admit,  commu- 
nism with  Its  "mass  production,"  "no  God," 
"state,"  "regimentation,"  etc  .  can  only  blight 
the  art  of  acting,  expression.  Individuality, 
originality,  and  naturalness  without  propa- 
ganda. 

This  is  all  obvious  truth.  To  prove  It,  you 
have  only  to  stop  and  check  on  the  really  fine 
artists  who  have  "slowed  up'  and  fallen  by 
the  wayside — the  Broadway  side— in  the  last 
5  years,  when  they  went  "pink  "  and.  forgive 
mc.  Just  disgusting.  This  Ilk  of  actors— 
and  some  managers— have  opened  the  way 
for  a  lot  of  talentless  and  bathless  amateurs 
to  enter  through  the  back  door,  the  stage 
door,  with  nothing  more  to  offer  than  a  bad 
breath  and  a  "message" — from  Marx. 

This,  In  my  opinion.  Is  one  of  the  prime 
factors  for  the  shrinkage  of  worth-while 
theater. 

With  so  many  of  these  mlsflts  using  their 
divided  aspiration  formula  to  "get  on  the 
stage."  any  number  of  really  talented  as- 
pirants are  kept  from  their  goaT.  But  don't 
let  that  annoy  you  In  the  least.  You  who 
are  sincere  and  worthy  can.  I  feel  sure,  suc- 
ceed—regardless of  any  intrigue  and  spotted 
favoritism. 

So.  get  talented— work,  study,  try.  and 
with  the  theater  truly  coming  Into  its  own 
again,  you  who  are  sincere  and  worthy  can 
help  so  much  with  the  "coming."  Going 
about  "being  of  the  theater"  in  the  right 
way  will  help  to  quicken  the  complete  and 
Inevitable  black-out  of  ■  communism  within 
our  shores. 

One  thing  more:  If  by  chance  this  ."rtlcle 
should  fall  Into  the  mitts  of  some  of  the  nits 
of  Stalin,  let  me.  as  a  many-seasoned  trouper 
warn  you  that  nothing  In  the  theater  can 
take  the  place  of  talent. 


National  Petroleum  Council  and  the 
Antitrust  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JERRY  YOORHIS 

or  CAuroaKiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATIVK 

Mofidnu.  July  22, 1946 

Mr,  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  American  people  fully  reuN 
l«e  that  the  nece.ssltlCvS  of  war  sometimes 
require  overlooking  personalities  when 
seeking  to  secure  maximum  production. 
During  the  war  many  oilmen  .nerved  -^n 
commit  tee.s  with  the  Government  even 
though  Just  prior  thereto  they  had  been 
involved  In  antitrust  lawsuits  with  the 
Government, 

However.  looking  forward  to  peace  and 
a  return  of  the  competitive  sy.siem  the 
Government  should  be  most  careful  in 
the  personnel  It  picks  from  Industry. 

Recently  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior announced  the  appointment  of  a 
National  Petroleum  Council  to  work  with 
its  Oil  and  Ga.s  Division.  I  was  curious 
to  know  who  thereon  have  been  Involved 
in  anti-trust-law  violations,  and  hence 
submitted  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General.  His  reply  is  most  informative 
and  I  submit  same  for  everyone's  careful 
study. 

Omci  or  THi  Attohnit  Gcneral. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Hon.  JntRT  VooRHts, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Jerrt:  I  have  your  letter  of  June  29, 
1946.  enclosing  the  press  release  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  regarding  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Petroleum  Council  and 
requesting  that  I  forward  to  you  a  brief  state- 
ment us  to  the  antitrust  cases  In  which  the 
members  of  the  Council  have  been  Involved. 
In  reply  to  your  request  I  transmit  here- 
with a  compilation  prepared  by  the  AntUiust 
Division  from  our  records  showing  Antitrust 
and  Elklns  Act  cases  Involving  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  the  corporations 
with  which  they  are  now  or  heretofore  have 
been  connected.    Our  records  fall  to  disclose 
any  case  or  cases  involving  the  names  fol- 
lowed with  the  notation  "no  record." 
With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  HowAio  McGrath, 
Acting  Attorney  General, 

July  1.  1946. 
ANTrrausT  and  eucins  act  cases  involving  in- 
omnrALs  and  their  corporations  on  ust 
or   appointments  to  national  petroleum 

COUNCIL 

No  8524.  Civil:  United  States  v.  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  et  al.;  District  of  Colum- 
bia: pending. 

No.  2542,  Civil:  United  States  v.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California  et  al.;  Northern  District 
of  California:  final  decree  entered. 

No  14149,  Criminal:  United  States  v.  Gen- 
eral Petroleum  Corp.  of  California  et  al.; 
Southern  District  of  California;  nolo  con- 
tendere pleas  entered. 

No.  11365,  Criminal:  United  States  v. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  et  al.;  Western 
District  of  Wisconsin;  tried,  convicted,  and 
convictions  sustained  by  Supreme  Court. 

No.  11364,  Criminal:  United  States  v. 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  et  al.;  Western 
District  of  Wisconsin;  nolo  contendere  pleas 
entered. 

No.  11296,  Criminal:  United  States  T. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)   et  al.;  Western 
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District  of  Wisconsin:  dismissals  and  pleaa 
of  nolo  contendere. 

No.  11342.  Criminal:  United  Sftes  v. 
Socon^'Vtcuum  OH  Co..  Inc..  et  al.;  Western 
District  of  Wisconsin:  dismissals  entered. 

No.  aOOI,  CtvU:  United  States  v.  Stand^ird 
OH  Co.  [Ntw  Jeratjt),  et  al.;  District  of  New 
Jersey:  final  decrM  entered. 

No.  682.  Criminal:  United  States  v.  Stand- 
flrd  OH  Co.  (New  Jersey),  et  al  :  District  of 
New  Jersey;   nolo  contendere  pleas  entered. 

No.  W4,  Civil:  United  States  t.  the  Ptiil- 
man  Co.,  et  •<.;  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania; final  Judgment  entered.  On  appeal 
on  sale  of  buslnsst. 

No.  1089.  Civil;  United  States  v.  Columbia 
Oat  <fr  electric  Corp..  e(  al ;  DUtrlct  of  Delu- 
ware;  final  decree  entered 

No  140e0  Civil:  United  States  v  tht  At- 
lantic Refining  Co  ,  et  at  :  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Elklns  Act  violations;  consent  Judgment 
entei-ed, 

No,  16206.  Criminal;  United  States  ? 
Niram  W  Kvans.  et  al.;  Northern  District  of 
Georgls;  pleas  of  nolo  contendere  entered. 

No.  84^321.  Civil:  United  States  v  Ethyl 
Gasohne  Corp..  et  al  ;  Southern  District  of 
New  York;  final  decree  entered  after  Supreme 
Court  opinion  In  favor  of  Government 

No.  2230.  ClvU:  United  States  v  Retail  Fur- 
niture  Dealers'  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; Southern  District  of  California;  con- 
sent decree  entered. 

No.  14843.  Criminal:  United  States  v  Wesf- 
inghouse  Electric  Supply  Co.,  et  al-:  Southern 
District  of  California;  pleas  of  nolo  con- 
tendere entered. 

No.  14832.  Criminal:  United  States  v. 
Southern  California  Gas  Co.,  et  al  ;  Southern 
District  of  California;  pleas  of  nolo  con- 
tendere entered. 

No.  2231,  ClvU:  United  States  v.  Southern 
CaUfornia  Gas  Co..  et  al.;  Southern  DUtrlct 
of  Cnlllornla;  consent  decree  entered. 

K.  S.  Adams,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co,: 

(a)  Individually  named  as  active  partici- 
pant in  8524. 

(b)  Company  and  6  affiliates  are  defendants 
In  8524. 

(c)  Company  a  defendant  In  11365,  con- 
viction sustained— fined  *5,000. 

(d)  Company  a  defendant  in  11364,  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  XJntendere — fined  $15,000. 

(e)  Company  a  defendant  In  11296  and 
11342  from  which  dismissed. 

(f)  Company  and  four  pipe-line  affiliates 
defendants  and  enjoined  In  14060. 

(g)  Director  of  API,  corporate  defendant  In 
8524, 

H.  T.  Ashton,  Western  Petroleum  Refiners 
Association : 

(a)  Individuiilly  a  defendant  In  11365. 
tried,  convicted,  and  fined  $1,000;  conviction 
sustained. 

(b)  Association  was  named  as  coconspira- 
tor In   11296  and  11365. 

(c)  Previously  with  Socony-Vacuum  OU 
Co..  Inc.,  a  defendant  In  8524.  11365.  11296, 
11342,  11364.  and  14060. 

(d)  Individually  a  defendant  In  11364  and 
dismissed  but  his  company  entered  nolo 
contendere  and  fined  $15,000. 

/     T.  H.  Barton:  No  record. 

Burt  R.  Bay,  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.: 
(a)   Individually  a  defendant  In  1099  and 
enjoined  by  decree. 
R.  H.  Blair:  No  record. 
Jacob  Blaustein:   No  record. 
Paul  G.  Blazer,  Ashland  OU  &  Refining  Co.: 

(a)  Individually  a  director  of  API,  a  cor- 
porate defendant  in  8524. 

(b)  An  officer  In  at  least  2  minor  corporate 
defendants  in  8524. 

William  R.  Boyd,  Jr.: 

(a)  President,  director,  and  chairman  of 
executive  committee  of  API,  a  corporate  de- 
fendant In  8524. 

Reld  BrazeU:  No  record. 

J.  S.  BrldweU:  No  record. 

Russell  Brown :  No  record. 

W.  F.  Clinger:  No  record. 


Robert  H.  CoUey.  AUanUc  Refining  Co.: 

(al  Individually  named  as  sctlve  partici- 
pant In  8524. 

(bl  Cpmpany  and  five  affiliates  defendants 
In  8524. 

(c)  Conpany  and  three  pipe-line  subsidi- 
aries defend&nu  and  enjoined  In  14000. 

(dl  Director  of  API.  corporate  defendant 
In  8524. 

Stewart  CriKker,  Columbia  Gas  Ik  Electric 
Co.: 

(a)  Company  a  defendant  and  enjoined 
in  1099. 

Howard  A.  Cowden:  No  record. 
Henry  M.  Dawes,  Pure  OU  Co.; 
(u)  Individually  named  as  active  partici- 
pant In  8524. 

(b)  Individual  defendant  In  11365.  con- 
victed and  dismissed  by  court  notwithstand- 
ing verdict, 

(c)  Individual  defendant  In  11396,  11342, 
and  11364  from  which  dismissed. 

(dl  Company,  with  60  affiliates,  defendant 
in  8524. 

(c)  Comp.'tny  a  defendant  In  11365.  con- 
victed and  fined  $5,000. 

(f )  Company  a  defendant  In  11364.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  $15,000. 

(g)  Company  and  nine  pipe-line  subsidi- 
aries and  affiliates  defendants  and  enjoined 
m  14060. 

(h)  Director  of  API.  corporate  defendant 
In  8524. 
E.  De  Golyer;  No  record. 
O.  D.  Donnell.  Ohio  Oil  Co.: 

(a)  Individually  named  as  active  partici- 
pant In  8524. 

(b)  Company  and  five  subsidiaries  de- 
fendants In  8524. 

(c)  Company  a  defendant  In  11364.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  $15,000. 

(d)  Company  a  defendant  In  11342  from 
which  dismissed. 

(e)  Treasurer  and  director  of  API.  cor- 
porate defendant  In  8524. 

Fayette  B.  Dow:  No  record. 

J.  Frank  Drake.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.: 

(a)  Individually  named  an  active  partici- 
pant In  8524. 

(b)  Individual  defendant  In  11296  and 
11365  from  which  dismissed. 

(c)  Individual  defendant  In  994,  final 
Judgment  having  found  him  to  have  vio- 
lated section  2  of  Sherman  Act. 

(d)  Company  and  10  subsidiaries  defend- 
ants in  8524. 

(e)  Company  a  defendant  In  11365  from 
which  dismissed.  * 

(f)  Company's  principal  subsidiary.  Gulf 
Refining  Co..  a  defendant  in  11364,  entering 
plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  $5,000. 

(g)  Company  and  four  pipe-line  subsidi- 
aries defendants  and  enjoined  In  14060. 

(h'  Director  of  API.  corporate  defendant  In 
8524. 

Gordon  Duke:  No  record. 

J.  H.  Dunn:  No  record. 

James  P.  Dunnlgan:  No  record. 

Leroy  Edwards,  Southern  California  Gas 
Co.: 

(a)  Company  a  defendant  and  enjoined  in 

2230. 

(b)  Company  a  defendant  in  14843.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  nd  fined  $3,000. 

(c)  Company  a  defendant  In  14832.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  sentence 
suspended  on  condition  of  obedience  of  de- 
cree in  2231. 

(d)  Company  a  defendant  and  enjoined 

in  2231. 
Richard  Fenton:  No  record. 
W.  H.  Ferguson,  Continental  Oil  Co.: 

(a)  Individually  named  an  active  par- 
ticipant m  8524. 

(b)  Director  of  API,  corporate  defendant 

In  8524. 

(c)  Company  and  29  affiliates  defendants  In 

8524. 

(d)  Company  a  defendant  In  11364  entering 
plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  $15,000. 

(e)  Company  a  defendant  in  11365,  con- 
victed and  fined  $5,000. 


(ft  Company  a  defendant  In  11296  and 
11342  trom  which  dlsmlsred. 

(gi  Company  and  two  pipe-line  atit>- 
sldlarles  defendanU  and  enjoined  In  14000. 

R.  Q.  Pollts.  SUndard  Oil  Co.  of  Caiaornla: 

(a)  Oompai\y  with  19  aflUUtaa  art  de- 
fendanu  In  8524. 

(bl  Company  and  an  affiliate  defendants 
in  14149.  entering  pleas  ot  nolo  contendere 
and  fined  $4,500  each. 

ici  Company  a  defeiMlant  and  enjotntd 
in  2542 

(d)  Com(Mny'8  subsidiary  defendant  In 
16206,  entering  plea  of  nolo  contender*  and 
fined  $6,000. 

Jacob  Prance.  Mld-Coutlnsnt  Petroleum 
Corp  : 

(a)  Individually  named  an  active  partici- 
pant in  8524. 

(bi  Individual  defendant  in  11S6S.  con- 
victed but  dismissed  by  court  notwlthaund- 
ing  verdict 

(c)  Individual  defendant  In  11SB6.  11S43. 
and  11C64  from  which  dlsmlsaed. 

(rt)  Director  of  API,  corporate  defendant 
In  8524. 

<e)  Company  a  defendant  In  11364,  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  $15,000. 

(f)  Company  a  defendant  In  11365,  con- 
victed and  fined  $5,000. 

(g)  Company  and  14  affiliates  defendants 
In  8624. 

(h)  Company  a  defendant  In  11286  and 
11342  from  which  dismissed. 

U)  Company  and  a  pipe-line  affiliate  de- 
fendants and  enjoined  In  14060. 

Walter  8.  Hallanan:  No  record. 

D.  P.  Hamilton:  No  record. 

Juke  L.  Hamon:  No  record. 

B.  A.  Hardey:  No  record 

George  A.  Hill.  Jr.,  Houston  OU  Co.: 

(a)  Individually  named  as  active  partici- 
pant In  8524. 

(b)  Vice  President  In  charge  of  production 
and  a  director  of  API,  corporate  defendant 
in  8524. 

W.  T.  Holllday,  Standard  OU  Co.  of  Ohio: 

(a)  Individually  named  as  active  partici- 
pant In  8524. 

(b)  Company  and  15  affiliates  defendanu 
In  8524. 

(c)  Company  and  2  pipe-line  subsidiaries 
defendants  and  enjoined  In  14060. 

Eugene  Holman.  Standard  OU  Co.  (New 
Jersey ) : 

(a)  Director  of  API,  corporate  defendant  In 
8524. 

(b)  Company  and  26  affiliates  defendants 
In  8524. 

(c)  Company  and  six  subsidiaries  defend- 
ants in  682.  entering  pleas  of  nolo  contendere 
and  fined  a  total  of  $35,000. 

(d)  Company  and  six  subsidiaries  defend- 
ants and  enjoined  in  2091. 

(e)  Company  and  11  pipe-line  affiliates  de- 
fendants and  enJoUied  in  14060. 

D.  A.  Hulcy:  No  record. 
W.  F.  Humphrey.  Tide  Water  Associated 
OU  Co.: 

(a)  Individually  named  an  active  partici- 
pant in  8524. 

(b)  Company  and  21  subsidiaries  and  af- 
filiates defendants  In  8524. 

(c)  Company  and  subsidiary  defendanU 
in  14149,  dismissed  as  to  company  and  sub- 
sidiary entered  plea  of  nolo  contendere  and 
was  fined  $4,500. 

(d)  Company  a  defendant  In  11364  and 
11366.  from  which  dismissed  ou  technlcslity. 
but  2  officers  entered  pleas  of  nolo  con- 
tendere and  paid  total  fines  of  $25,000  In  both 
cases. 

(e)  Company  and  five  pipe-line  affiliates 
defendants  and  enjoined  In  14060. 

(f)  Director  of  API,  a  corporate  defend- 
ant in  8524. 

(g)  Company  a  defendant  and  enjoined  In 
2542. 

H.  L.  Hunt:  No  record. 

A.  Jacobsen:  No  record. 

B.  Brewster  Jennings,  Socony-Vacuum  OU 
Co.,  Inc.: 
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i%}  CWpany  ftsd  28  aSllates  d«<etMlanta 
In  8534 

<b)  Compuiy  eonr%ei*<i  In  11345.  p^ld 
ftne  of  954)00  and  connetton  ttistalncd 

<ci  OoBpuiy  a  defcaduit  In  11M4.  cnter- 
tnc  plc*  of  ix^o  eoowndar*  aatf  flncd  and 
ftDfd  IISOOO 

(d)  Wot  eoaat  subsidiary  of  Bcmpany  d«> 
fcndast  In  14149.  pteadiTif  nolo  contendere 
and  ftned  HZOO. 

«ei  West  toast  ataktlary  of  eompany  de. 
fendant  and  ett)otncd  In  2M2. 

It)  Company  and  4  pfpe-Ilne  robsidlarlea 
defendanu  and  enjoined  In    14060. 

(g)  Vice  prcaldent  and  director  of  API,  a 
eorpcnte  defendant  in  8534 

Alien  A.  Jergins:  No  record 

Carl  A.  Jobnaon.  Independent  Refiners  Ab- 
accLatton  of  California.  Inc 

(aj  Aaaociation  a  defendant  In  14149  en- 
tcnn;(  plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined 
•4.500. 

<b)  Company  a  defendant  in  14149.  enter- 
tng  pUa  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  11.000. 

Charlea  S   Jones.  Richfield  Oil  Corp  : 

(a>  Individually  named  as  active  partlcU 
pant  in  8534. 

(bi  Company  a  defendant  and  enjoined 
In  3542 

let  Company  a  defendant  in  14149,  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  H.500. 

Id)  Company  and  7  aflUiatea  defendants 
in  8534 

it)  Director  of  API,  a  corporate  defend- 
ant in  8534 

W.  Alton  Jones.  Cities  Service  Co  : 

(B)  Individually  named  as  active  partici- 
pant in  8524 

lb)  Dlrec'or  of  API.  a  corporate  defendant 
in  »24 

lc)  Company  with  38  aflllatca  defendants 
In  8S34 

(d)  Company  a  defendant  In  11364,  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  830.000. 

(e)  Company  a  defendant  In  11365.  con- 
Tlcted,  granted  new  trial  but  dismissed  be- 
cause operating  subsidiary  convicted  and 
fined  85.000 

If)  Company  a  defendant  In  11396.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  15.000. 

Igl  Company  11  pipe-ltne  affiliates  defend- 
ants and  enjoined  in  14060 

Prank  Lerch:  No  record. 

Ralph  Lloyd:  Ifo  record. 

John  M  Lovejoy.  Seaboard  Oil  Co  of  Dela- 
ware: 

(a)  Individually  named  as  active  partici- 
pant in  8524. 

(b)  Company  a  defendant  In  8524. 
B.  L  Uajewski.  Deep  Reck  Oil  Ccrp  : 

(a)  Individual  defendant  in  11363.  from 
which  dumiased  by  Government 

(b)  Company  a  defendant  in  1I36S,  11396. 
1U64.  and  11342  from  which  diamlssed  by 
Government. 

A   C  Uattel:  No  reccrd 

Clyde  Morrill;  No  record 

8  B  Ifosher.  SikhbI  Oil  ft  Gas  Co  : 

(a)  Company  a  defendant  in  14149.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  8>,5C0. 

Henry  D    M'  y!r     .Nc  record. 

W   O   McOiiire    No  record. 

J  sepb  L   Nolan  ■  No  rernrd. 

M   M   MK'lure:  No  record 

N   C   MrOowen:  No  record 

I.  A.  O^haughnewy.  Globe  Oil  *  Refining 
Co.: 

(a)  Individually  a  defendant  In  11365. 
tried,  convicted,  granted  new  trial  and  en- 
tered plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined 
fft.OOO 

lb)  Individually  a  defendant  in  11361.  en- 
tertnt;  plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined 
83.500 

(c)  Three  companies  defendants  in  11365. 
tried  anC  convicted;  conviction  sustained  as 
to  two  companies  and  fined  85.000;  other 
company  dismissed  by  trial  court  notwith- 
standing verdict  of  jury. 

(d)  Three  companies  defendants  in  11364; 
one  entered  plea  of  nolo  contendere  and 
fined  87.500;  other  two  companies  dismissed 
by  Government. 


(*)  A  director  of  API.  a  corporate  defend- 
ant m  8524 
J   R.  Parien:  No  record. 
William  T.  Payne:  No  record. 
J.  Howard  Pew.  Sun  Oil  Co  : 

(a)  Individually  named  as  active  partici- 
pant in  8524. 

(b)  Vice  president,  director,  and  chairman 
of  three  commutees  of  API.  a  corporate  de- 
fendant In  8S24. 

(CI  Company  and  10  aJBllates  defendants 
in  8534. 

Id)  Company  and  nine  pipe  line  subsidi- 
aries defendants  and  enjoined  in   14060. 

Joseph  E.  Pogue:  No  record. 

Prank  M.  Porter:  No  record. 

H   J.  Pcrter:  No  reccrd. 

E   E  Pyles: 

la)  Company  a  defendant  and  enjoined 
in  2542. 

lb)  Company  a  defendant  '.u  14149.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  81.500. 

E  B  Reeser.  Bamsdail  Oil  Co 

lai  Individually  named  an  active  partici- 
pant in  8524. 

(b)  Individual  defendant  in  lf365.  tried 
and  convicted  but  granted  r.ew  trial:  then 
entered  plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined 
82.500 

(c)  Individual  defendant  In  11364.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  f7.500. 

(d)  Director  of  API.  a  corporate  defendant 
in  E524. 

le)  Company  a  defendant  in  11365.  tried, 
convicted,  granted  new  trial  but  entered  plea 
of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  82.500. 

(f)  Company  a  de>'endant  in  11364.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  $7,500. 

(g)  Company  and  three  affiliates  defend- 
ants in  8524  frrm  which  dismissed. 

Walter  R   Reltz:  No  record. 

M.  H    Roblneau:  No  record. 

W.  S.  S.  Rcdgers,  The  Texas  Co  : 

(a)  Individually  named  an  active  partici- 
pant in  8524. 

(b»  Director  and  member  of  executive 
committee  of  API.  a  corporate  defendant  in 
8524 

(c)  Individual  defendant  In  11296.  11342. 
11364.  and  11365  from  which  dismissed , 

(d)  Company  and  19  affiliates  defendants 
In  8524. 

le)  Company  a  defendant  and  enjoined  in 
2542. 

(f)  Company  a  defendant  In  14149.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  t4  000 

(gl  Company  a  defendant  In  11296.  11342. 
and  11365  from  which  dismissed 

(h)  Company  a  defendant  in  11364  enter- 
tag  plea  rt  nolo  coritendere  and  fined  $14  000. 

(1)  Company  and  8  pipe-line  affiliates  de- 
fendants and  enjoined  In  14060. 

Charles  F.  Poeser:  No  record. 

Arch  H.  Rowan:  No  record. 

G    L    Rowsey:  No  reccrd. 

R   S  Shannon:  No  record. 

Harry  F.  Sinclair.  Sinclair  OH  Corp  : 

(a)  Individually  named  as  active  partici- 
pant in  8524. 

(b)  Director  and  member  of  executive 
committee  of  API.  a  corporate  defendant  in 
8o24. 

(c)  Company  and  25  sfBliates  defendants 
In  8524. 

Idi  Company  a  defendant  in  11364.  enter- 
ing plen  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  815.000 

re)  Company  a  defendant  in  11365.  tried, 
convicted,  and  fined  85  000. 

(f>  Company  a  defendant  in  14149.  enter- 
Ing  plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  84,500. 

Ig)  Company  and  3  pipe-line  affiliates  de- 
fendants and  enjoined  In  14C60. 

W   G   Skelly.  Skelly  Oil  Co  : 

|a)  Individually  named  active  participant 
m  8524. 

(b)  Individual  defendant  in  11364.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  $15,000. 

(c)  Individual  defendant  in  11365.  tried, 
convicted,  but  dismissed  by  trial  court  not- 
withstanding verdict. 

(d)  Director  and  member  of  executive 
committee  of  API,  a  corporate  defendant  In 
8524. 


(e)  Company  a  defendant  in  8524. 

(f )  Company  a  defendant  in  11364  enter- 
ing pie*  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  $15  COO. 

(g)  Company  a  defendant  in  11365;  tried, 
convicted,  and  fined  85,000. 

(h)  Company  and  one  pipe-line  affiliate 
defendants  and  enjoined  in  14060. 

Ferd  J.  Spang:  No  record. 

ileese  H.  Taylor,  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia : 

(a>  Individually  named  as  active  partici- 
pant in  8524. 

lb)  Director  of  API,  corporate  defendant 
in  8524. 

(ci  Company  a  defendant  in  14149.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  $4,500. 

(d)  Company  a  defendant  and  enjoined  in 
2542. 

le)  Compmny  and  7  subsidiaries  defendants 
in  6524. 

H'  L.  Thatcher:  No  record. 

R.  G.  A.  Van  Der  Woude.  Shell  Union  Oil 
Corp.: 

la)  Individually  named  as  active  partici- 
pant in  852H. 

(b)  Individual  defendant  In  11296,  11342, 
and  11364  from  which  dismissed. 

lc)  Director  of  API,  a  corporate  defendant 
In  8524. 

Id)  Company  a  defendant  and  enjoined  in 
2542. 

le)  Company  and  five  affiliates  defendants 
in  8524. 

If)  Company  a  defendant  In  14149.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  $4  500. 

(g)  Company  a  defendant  in  11365;  tried, 
convicted,  and  fined  $5,000. 

Ih)  Company  a  defendant  In  11364.  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  fined  $15,000. 

(1)  Company  and  two  pipe-line  subeidlaries 
defendants  and  enjoined  In  14060. 

(j)  Company's  subsidiary  defendant  in 
16205.  entering  plea  of  nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $6,000. 

W    W.  Vandeveer:  No  record. 

Grady  Vaughn:  No  record. 

Eric  V.  Weber,  Eureka  Oil  Co  : 

la)  Vice  president  in  charge  of  marketing, 
member  of  executive  committee,  and  direc- 
tor of  API.  corporate  defendant  in  8524. 

W.  C.  Whaley:  No  record. 

H.  C.  Weiss.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.: 

(a)  Individually  named  as  active  partici- 
pant in  8524. 

(b)  Director  of  API.  corporate  defendant  In 
8524 

lc)  Company  and  several  affiliates  defend- 
ants in  8524. 

Id)  Company  and  Its  pipe-line  subsidiary 
defendants  and  enjoined  In  14060. 

Robert  E.  Wilson,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana:) 

(a)  Director  of  API.  a  corporate  defendant 
in  8524 

(b)  Company  and  28  affiliates  defendants 
in  8324. 

ic)  Company  a  defendant  in  11364,  enter- 
ing plea  of  nolo  contendere %nd  fined  $15,000. 

Id)  Company  a  defendant  in  11365.  tried, 
convicted,  and  granted  new  trial:  entered 
plea  of  nolo  contendere  to  sara"  offense  in 
11296  and  fined  85.000. 

(e)  Cfjmpany  and  four  pipe-line  subsidi- 
aries defendanu  and  enjoined  in  14060. 

Ralph  T.  Zook :  No  record. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22. 1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  peruse  the  newspapers  which  I  daily 
receive  in  my  office  from  the  variou« 
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cities  in  my  congressional  district.  I  find 
evidence  that  the  people  back  home  are 
gravely  aware  that  unless  price  controls 
are  maintained  through  these  critical 
month"  of  reconversion  the  Nation  faces 
a  "boom  and  bust"  period  leading  to  an 
ultimate  depression  that  will  dwarf  the 
dark  days  of  1929  and  through  the  early 
thirties. 

'  I  take  this  time  of  the  House  to  con- 
gratulate the  membership  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Mine  Workers  of  America  for 
the  farsightedness  they  are  showing  in 
these  troubled  times. 

Before  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Progres- 
sive Miners  held  in  Springfield.  111.,  re- 
cently, John  B.  Marchiando.  president  of 
the  organization,  let  it  be  known  that  the 
coal  miners  stood  ready  to  go  all  out  in  a 
fight  for  retention  of  price  controls.  He 
called  for  banding  together  of  labor  for 
an  active  campaign  to  preserve  the  value 
of  "the  few  dollars  the  workingman 
saved  during  the  war." 

President  Marchiando  urged  all  con- 
sumers to  take  concerted  action  in  a 
buyers'  strike  against  spiraling  prices. 
He  said  the  removal  of  price  controls  was 
a  stab  in  the  back  of  con.sumer  families. 
The  leader  of  the  Progressive  Miners 
brought  out  a  point  well  worth  the  study 
of  Members  of  this  House  when  he 
asserted : 

Many  manufacturing  firms  have  sufficient 
supplies,  but  goods  are  being  held  back  until 
the  OPA  is  completely  abandoned  or  ham- 
strung to  permit  prices  at  the  highest  level 
the  market  will  bear. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  working  people 
of  the  Nation  aroused  over  this  issue. 
It  is  fitting  that  they  should  take  the  lead 
in  the  fight  to  revive  price  controls,  be- 
cause it  will  be  the  salary  man  and  his 
family  who  will  have  the  most  to  lose  by 
premature  lifting  of  controls. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
price  controls  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  voted  against  every  crippling 
amendment  to  OPA.  It  was  the  day 
those  crippling  amendments  were 
adopted  In  the  House  that  the  op- 
ponents of  price  control  scored  their  vic- 
tory. From  that  day  on,  the  legislation 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  it  reached 
the  point  that  in  all  honesty  it  became 
necessary  for  the  President  to  veto  the 
so-called  price-control  bill. 

Personally,  I  Join  with  the  action  of 
the  Progressive  Mine  Workers  in  their 
fight  for  price  controls,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  shortly  in  this  House  I  will  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  in  the 
Interest  of  the  consumers  of  America. 


Permanent  Commissioned  Rank  for  Army 
Nurse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22. 1946 

Mrs.     BOLTON.    Mr.     Speaker,     for 
many  long  years  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 


has  labored  under  almost  intolerable 
handicaps.  In  its  beginnings  it  was  con- 
sidered more  as  a  necessary  nuisance 
than  as  a  respected  part  of  the  medical 
division.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it 
is  completely  true  that  at  the  time  we 
were  organizing  our  Army  hospitals  for 
the  First  World  War,  the  then  Chief  of 
Staff  announced  at  a  conference  that 
"Women  have  no  place  in  the  Army." 

In  spite  of  his  archaic  attitude  and  be- 
cause discipline  in  the  adequate  care  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  was  impossible 
without  a  visible  sign  of  the  nurse's 
authority  on  the  wards,  a  curious  anom- 
aly called  relative  rank  was  created. 
It  carried  with  it  much  responsibility  but 
no  privileges  nor  perquisites,  creating  a 
situation  in  which  Army  nurses  were 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  foul.  But  it  was 
the  best  that  could  be  wrung  from  the 
"brass  hats"  and  the  Congress. 

World  War  No.  II  found  us  with  an  im- 
perative need  to  put  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  on  a  plane  that  would  attract  the 
best  nurses  in  the  country.  Only  a  rec- 
ognized and  dignified  position  as  part  of 
the  Army  itself  could  do  that.  It  was  a 
most  tragic  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  so 
recently  as  this  crucuial  moment  in  Army 
history  certain  members  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  this  House  were  un- 
able to  set  aside  their  out-moded  preju- 
dices reminiscent  of  1917 — that  women 
have  no  place  in  the  Army — and  so  would 
agree  to  giving  them  only  temporary 
status  as  commissioned  officers  while  the 
emergency  was  on.  Even  then  a  promise 
was  held  out  that  long  before  "the  dura- 
tion and  6  months  thereafter"  should  be 
over  legislation  adequate^  to  the  situation 
would  be  forthcoming.  Before  and  since 
that  legislation  passed  the  Congress, 
knowing  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that 
will  arise  immediately  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  I  have  done  all  possible 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  active  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  V/ar  and  to  oth- 
ers in  authority. 

I  have  also  insisted  to  the  Surgeon 
General  and  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  that  action  had  to  be  pressed  for. 
Both  the  Surgeon  General  and  Colonel 
Blanchfield  have  been  making  every  ef- 
fort to  fulfill  their  obligations  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  under  their  care  and  to  the 
splendid  women  who  have  done  such 
magnificent  service  during  the  war,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  must  take  their 
places. 

The  fantastic  course  of  this  vitally 
needed  legislation  is  an  illustration  of 
what  Is  difficult  to  describe  except  as 
"inexcusable  delays  reaching  propor- 
tloas  of  maladministration"  on  the  part 
of  those  in  high  places. 

Let  me  trace  for  you  the  cour.sc  no  far 
taken  by  this  Important  legislation: 

After  most  careful  study  on  the  part  of 
the  Medical  Division,  the  proposed  bill 
left  that  office  on  the  16th  of  November 
1945  for  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces.  Almost  2  weeks 
later— November  29, 13  days  to  be  exact- 
it  arrived  at  G-1.  Nothing  further 
was  heard  of  It  until  December  10  when 
it  reached  the  general  staff  division— 
G-3 — for  comment.  Knowing  that  it 
was  of  great  moment  in  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  the  care  of  our  armies,  I  have 
followed  it  as  closely  as  I  could. 


Not  until  January  8  did  G-1  have  a 
conference  with  the  various  members  of 
the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  to  re- 
quest additional  information  and  justifi- 
cation of  the  lieutenant  colonels,  majors, 
captains,  physicians,  therapists,  dieti- 
tions.  and  occupational  therapists  work- 
ing on  the  proposed  legislation.  On  Jan- 
uary 29.  1946.  these  justifications  were 
submitted  to  G-1  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. 

Nothing  further  happened  for  another 
3  weeks.  Then  on  February  18  G-1  held 
a  conference  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Adjutant  General's  Office  and  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office  regarding  such 
matters  as  retirement  benefits,  marriage, 
the  use  of  the  sliding  scale  for  integration 
purposes,  and  so  forth.  Differences  rela- 
tive to  certain  retirement  and  age  mat- 
ters were  adjusted  on  February  26. 

Again  the  legislatiot}  disappeared. 
Questions  on  my  part  ftltited  only  eva- 
sions and  one  or  two  amazing  refusals  to 
acknowledge  the  very  existence  of  any 
proposed  bill.  I  finally  found  that  Gen- 
eral Paul,  G-1,  and  General  Kirk.  Sur- 
geon General,  conferred  on  March  16. 

Six  weeks  of  complete  darkness  fol- 
lowed their  conference.  Then  suddenly 
the  bill  mysteriously  reappeared  In  an- 
other conference  of  G-1  and  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Office — a  sequel  to  their 
conference  of  February  18.  2^2  months 
earlier. 

Not  until  June  1  was  the  bill  available 
to  be  taken  for  oral  approval  to  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  nor  was  it  moved  on 
from  there  in  its  course  by  G-1  until 
June  12.  1946,  on  which  date  it  finally 
left  G-1  on  Its  slow  course  to  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Liaison  Division  for  what  I  find 
is  called  "processing  to  the  Congress." 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  devious  path 
it  had  to  travel  to  keep  it  from  Teaching 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  until  June  26. 
Inquiries  made  at  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  at  first  elicited  complete  igno- 
rance of  Its  existence,  then  an  attitude 
that  a  mere  Congressman  had  no  busi- 
ness asking  such  questions,  then  great 
boredom  and  complete  lack  of  Interest 
in  the  possible  disintegration  of  this 
vital  part  of  our  armed  service. 

Finally,  I  was  informed  that  the  bill 
was  received  by  the  Budget  on  either 
June  25  or  26  and  that  further  justifica- 
tions had  been  asked  for.  Two  more 
precious  weeks  had  pas.sed  during  this 
last  period  of  G-1  responsibility. 

I  am  now  informed  that  on  today,  July 
22,  this  imperatively  needed  proposed  bill 
was  again  returned  to  the  Army  but  that 
It  is  promised  that  It  will  reach  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  late  this  after- 
noon or  tomorrow.  As  yet  I  have  no 
actual  confirmation  of  Its  receipt  by  the 
Legislative  and  Liaison  Division  nor  of  Its 
having  been  checked  In  by  the  committee, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  a  gross 
piece  of  negligence  and  maladministra- 
tion that  a  bill  upon  which  the  future 
status  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  depends 
should  have  left  the  Medical  Department 
with  unanimous  concurrence  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1945,  and  at  this  late  date  should 
not  have  reached  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  which  has  signified  It  will 
consider  no  further  business.    Obviously 
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nncd  97.500:  otner  two  companies  aumtssed 
by  Ooverument. 


committee  ol  API,  a  corporate  defendant  In 
8524. 


as  I  peruse  the  newspapers  which  I  daily 
receive  in  my  office  from  the  varioui 
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n  is  too  late  to  be  thoughtfully  consid- 
ered by  the  committee,  granted  a  role, 
and  acted  upon  by  this  txKly. 

What  the  results  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  to  expedite  the  preparation 
of  legislation  to  insure  to  one  of  its  most 
vital  corps,  which  for  more  than  50  yeajs 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  its  structure, 
a  dignified,  respected,  and  self-respecting 
position  Is  impossible  to  estimate. 

I  am  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  in  order  to  have  it  clear  to  the 
nurses  of  the  corps  Itself  and  to  nurses 
who  would  gladly  join  up  if  their  status 
were  assured  that  lack  of  action  at  this 
time  is  not  due  to  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  Surgeon  General  nor  lack  of  action 
m  the  part  of  Congress.  If  it  is  due  to 
archaic  methods  of  procedure  in  the  War 
Department  and  the  Army,  these  shcJiald 
be  changed  forthwith. 


Umttd  Mine  Warkers  Expote  OPA 
Mittaket 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MIIfWESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VB8 

Monday.  July  22.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  momeDt  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  concerned  with  some  more  pro- 
posed OPA  legislation.  The  propaganda 
factories  have  painted  OPA  as  a  friend 
of  the  common  people  and  some  of  its 
policymakers  have  been  pictured  as  lit- 
erally without  sin. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  is  a  militant  labor  organi- 
zation which  has  for  Its  primary  purpose 
the  welfare  of  the  men  who  labor  in  the 
coal  mines.  It  Ls  rather  noteworthy 
when  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal 
comments  editorially  on  the  OPA  situa- 
tion, as  It  did  on  July  15. 1946.  Mr.  K.  C. 
Adams,  the  editor,  in  that  issue,  in  dis- 
cussing the  mistakes  of  the  OPA.  has  this 
to  say: 

ocm'T  tm  oacnvcDi 


The  OPA  te  de«d  for  all  practical  Intents 
•nd  purposea  Tbe  OPA  waa  killed  from 
wtthln.  nut  from  wUbout. 

The  bUl  pa  wad  by  the  Senate,  and  which 
likely  vlll  be  accepted  by  the  House,  is 
phony  In  concept — Impractical  of  applica- 
tion— and  will  provide  few  benefits  outside 
of  rent  conlrol  to  consumers  In  the  working 
and  middle  claaaea.  The  exemption  of  llve- 
•toek.  poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products,  fats.  oils. 
grmlna.  feeds,  tobacco,  petroleum  and  Its 
products  means  that  60  percent  of  the  cost 
tH  living  of  the  working  classes  will  be  left 
to  open  running  and  will  enjoy  free  market- 
ing until  price  spirals  force  burers'  resist- 
ance, resulting  In  nattiral  ecanomlc  farces 
restoring  normality. 

The  price  Increases  on  food  products  dur- 
ing the  past  a  weeks  have  resulted  from  a 
three-way  process: 

1.  The  end  of  Oovemment  stibsldles  on 
■faatr dairy  products,  and  other  foodstuffs. 

a.  Anstcty  of  the  consumer ^  to  purchase 
tlM  okMU  and  other  foods  they  have  been 
unable  to  buy. 

8.  Greed  of  the  prcllteers  to  raise  prices 
and  reap  profits  to  the  level  of  the  black 
market. 

It  wa«  a  fongona  conclusion  of  those  in 
the  know  that  when  President  Truman  en- 


trusted the  mana<rement  of  le^slating  the 
oontumance  at  the  OPA.  unimpaired  for 
gwr^Kfr  year,  to  Chester  Bowles — prol>ably 
tbe  nkost  despised  by  consumer,  distributor, 
and  manufacturer,  to  say  nothing  of  congres- 
sional hate,  of  any  man  In  Government  serv- 
ice— that  the  OPA  was  on  the  road  to  certain 
death. 

As  might  hare  been  expected.  Bowles  bowed 
oat.  leaving  President  Truman  holding  the 
bag.  3owles  quit  his  job  but  didnt  quit  his 
gab.  lie  continued  In  the  rede  of  a  3relptng, 
biulftng  bigot,  evidencing  unmatchable  ego- 
tism at  every  turn  of  events.  Maybe.  In  the 
end.  the  price  the  common  folks  will  have 
to  pay  for  Bowies'  riddance  will  come  high 
but,  generally  speaking,  we  believe  the  people 
as  a  whole  will  feel  that  the  Bowles  departure 
la  good  riddance. 

Bowles  knows  nothing  of  productive  work. 
He  is  destitute  of  understanding  as  to  bow 
the  economic  production  and  distribution 
machinery  of  the  Nation  revolves.  His  life 
had  been  devoted  to  the  shifty  business  of 
an  advertising  agency,  living  on  15  percent 
commissions  from  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  radio.  Bowles  wa.s  typical  of  the  un- 
rooted pavement  parasites  who  live  like 
orchids  in  hot  air. 

The  idea  of  entrusting  price  control  to 
phrase  carpenters,  word  jugglers,  and  paper 
abusers  la  the  symptom  of  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  America  today.  What  the  country 
needs  is  big  men  on  big  Jobs  who  have  had 
grease  on  their  hands  and  sweat  on  their 
shirts.  Only  this  kind  of  men  know  how  to 
make  a  country  click. 

Bowles,  himself,  granted  more  than  400 
price  increases  since  VJ-day.  An  Jnvestiga- 
tloo  of  the  OPA's  leaking  seams  during 
Bowles'  administration  whereby  favoritism 
was  played  in  granting  price  increases  would, 
if  the  facts  were  fully  developed,  shock  the 
country. 

Lets  take  the  case  of  the  coal -town  com- 
pany stores.  In  January  1945  as  a  result  of  a 
perfectly  executed  double  play  In  which  two 
OPA  divisions  were  outwitted  and  stymied, 
the  Koppers  Coal  Co  and  the  Island  Creek 
Ooal  Co.  were  permitted  to  lift  their  com- 
pany store  ratings  from  the  No.  3  margin 
bracket  to  No.  1.  in  which  category  these 
company  stores  would  enjoy  the  highest  re- 
Uil  margin  of  profit  allowed  under  OPA  price 
controla.  Forty-two  stores  were  Involved. 
The  Increased  net  margin  of  profits  resulting 
averaged  t>etwcen  5  and  12  percent. 

The  applications  of  these  two  coal  com- 
panies were  rejected  by  the  local  board  and 
regional  oOce  cf  OPA  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
In  the  Koppers  Co.  case  the  rejection  was 
based  on  the  disclosure  that  over-all  net 
proau  amoimted  to  7.69  percent,  which  the 
regional  board  declared  "is  substantially 
above  the  minimum  required  to  continue 
f  peratlon."  The  findings  of  the  board  shewed 
that  tricky  bookkeeping  methods"  were  prac- 
ticed. Even  the  Washington  office  of  OPA 
found  that  the  Koppers  Co.  had  prematurely 
put  higher  prices  Into  effect  and  refused  to 
fumi&h  necessary  factual  information  to  per- 
mit determlnat4on  of  its  application  upwn  Its 
men' 

But.  despite  all  these  facts,  the  OPA  per- 
mitted these  two  companies,  as  well  as  others, 
to  lift  their  classification  to  higher  profit 
margins  which  resulted  In  plucking  millions 
of  dollar:  from  coal  miners  during  the  past  18 
months. 

The  Journal  on  several  occasions  endeav- 
ored to  interview  Mr.  Bowles,  as  did  other 
representatives  of  the  mine  workers  to  ascer- 
tain why  this  skulduggery  at  the  cross  roads 
was  permitted.  Mr.  Bcwles  declined  to  see 
anyone  representing  the  UMWA.  Until  this 
good  day.  Bowles  has  never  offered  an  ex- 
planation of  this  infamows  act. 

D?spit«  Mr.  Bowles'  refusal  to  be  Interview- 
ed, the  Journal  has  an  Mea  of  how  the  in- 
creases mi^t  have  oome  about.  Both  the 
Koppers  Co.  and  the  Island  Creek  Co.  have 


paid  representatives  and  good  political  con- 
tacts, as  weU  as  friendly  Congressmen  In 
Waging  ton. 

There  are  said  to  be  hundreds  at  individ- 
ual coai-producing  companies.  lumt>er  com- 
panies, and  individual  companies  in  practi- 
cally every  line  throughout  the  Nation  which 
have  chiseled  price  increases  for  their  prod- 
ucts in  a  like  manner  during  Bowles'  admin- 
istration. Thus.  It  isn't  any  wonder  that 
thousands  at  consumers  and  business  com- 
petitors, as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  had  concluded  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  of  the  expiring  life  of  the 
OPA  that  price  control  under  Bowles  ■was  a 
transparent  fraud. 


MinneapoKs  Grocers  Holdiaf  Price  Line 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MiifwrsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday.  July  22. 1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  of  July  17, 
1946: 

City  Grocers  Hou)1Nc  Line.  Check  Shows — 
95  PratcEirr  or  Itehs  Scl  Below  OPA 
PaicES,  TxiBrwK  Srtvrr  Bakes 

(By  Larry  Pltxmaurice) 

Since  commodity  price  control  terminated 
June  30,  Minneapolis  housewives  have  had  a 
stabUizing  Influence  against  price  inflation 
of  grocery-stone  Items,  a  survey  indicated 
Tiiesday. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  made  a  spot 
check  of  prices  in  effect  on  so-called  market- 
basket  items  in  effect  In  the  average  grocery, 
chain  stores,  and  independent  supermarkets, 
compared  them  with  the  last  ceiling  prices 
posted  by  OPA  and  here  are  the  results: 
There  has  l)een  no  noticeable  mark-up  on  the 
standard  items  sold  In  the  average  store. 

Ninety.flve  percent  of  staples  are  continu- 
ing to  be  sold  at  retail  prices  below  those 
in  effect  when  OPA  was  stUl  operating-. 

Not  more  than  a  dozen  staples  has  risen 
beyond  OPA  listings. 

The  corner  grocery,  the  chain  store  man- 
ager, or  the  supermarket  proprietor  will 
tell  you  that  Mrs.  Consumer  has  been  watch- 
ing him  like  a  hawk  since  OPA  ended. 

coMPrrmoN  feared 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  grocers 
are  getting  afraid  of  competition'  they  admit. 

The  Tribune  submitted  an  OPA  commu- 
nity price  list,  which  was  in  effect  during 
the  closing  days  of  price  control,  to  repre- 
sentative grocers  in  the  four  group  classi- 
fications for  a  comparison  with  price  tabs 
across    their   shelves    Tuesday. 

There  have  been  some  price  Increases. 

On  the  other  Land  some  fluctuating  items 
have  been  reduced  in  price. 

A  c^eck  of  the  500  to  1,000  Items  a  store 
carries  would  indicate  that  the  average  over- 
all  prices  still  range  between  5  and  8  percent 
below  what  OPA  was  authorizing  when  price 
control  on  foods  ended. 

EXCEPTIONS    CITED 

Meat,  butter,  cheese,  mflk.  canned  seafoods, 
salad  dressing,  sirup,  jams  and  jellies, 
canned  and  fresh  fruits  were  the  principal 
exceptions. 

The  grocers  were  candid  enough  to  con- 
cede 'some  gouging"  has  been  done  on  scarce 
articles. 

Housewives  have  been  on  their  toes  for 
weeks  over  a  projected  price  rise  in  coffee. 
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Under  OPA  the  price  range  for  the  popular 
brands  of  coffee  was  33  to  36  cents  ceiling. 
Tou  could  still  buy  the  best  coffee  in  town 
Tuesday  at  34  and  35  cents. 

The  same  could  be  said  for  tea.  Under 
OPA  the  community  celling  was  about  30 
cents  for  4  ounces.  A  popular  brand  was 
available  in  most  stores  Tuesday  at  27  cents. 

Among  the  highly  competitive  brands  of 
cereals,  baby  foods,  canned  vegetables,  bread 
and  soups,  Mrs.  Consumer  can  still  get  a  bar- 
gain at  almost  any  store  she  trades. 

During  the  present  transition  from  price 
control  to  free  and  open  competition  the 
grocers  said  there  Is  hardly  a  reputable  store- 
keeper among  their  number  who  is  willing 
to  risk  the  hazards  of  charging  too  much. 

The  small  Independent  stores  are  "shop- 
ping" their  neighborhood  competitor,  the 
chain  stores'  professional  shoppers  are  scout- 
ing each  other  and  the  Independent  super- 
markets are  shopping  all  of  them. 

All  admit  a  fear  customers  will  think  the 
grocer  is  taking  advantage  of  the  situation. 

Eggs  are  a  good  representative  example  of 
whafs  happening  in  the  average  grocery. 
For  weeks  prior  to  the  termination  of  OPA 
the  fresh,  large  grade  had  a  ceiling  of  50  and 
51  cents  a  dozen.  A  half  a  dozen  different 
class  stores  In  widely  separated  parts  of  Min- 
neapolis Tuesday  were  selling  the  grade  at 
48  and  49  cents. 

Sraps.  despite  the  scarcity,  were  selling  not 
only  within  reason  but  also  within  former 
OPA  prices.  You  could  buy  any  one  of  the 
advertised  popular  brands  of  granulated  soap 
for  2G  cents  a  package,  which  was  about 
ceiling  under  OPA. 


Wheat  and  Corn  Bonus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22. 1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  a 
statement  made  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  by  Mr.  George  H.  Hoople, 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Pair  Deal 
Wheat  Association,  of  Hoople,  N.  Dak., 
on  H.  R.  6283,  which  is  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  retroactive  features  of  the 
wheat  and  corn  bonus  question. 

Mr.  Hoople  is  an  outstanding  farmer 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  in  eastern  North 
Dakota,  a  man  of  many  years  of  experi- 
ence, whose  testimony  is  of  tremendous 
value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  farmer  from  north- 
eastern North  Dakota  where  my  son  and  I 
operate  a  320-acre  farm,  which  in  that  dis- 
trict is  about  the  average  small  or  which 
might  be  termed  average  size  family  farm. 
Our  two  major  crops  are  potatoes  and  wheat. 
We  plant  about  an  equal  acreage  of  each, 
80  to  125  acres. 

At  this  hearing  I  represent  an  organization 
known  as  the  North  Dakota  Fair  Deal  Wheat 
Association.  The  original  purpose  was  and 
the  primary  object  of  this  organization  still 
Is  to  protest  and  disclose  the  injustice  of  a 
bonus  of  from  30  to  45  cents  on  wheat  and 
55  cents  on  corn  being  paid  only  on  that 
portion  of  these  grains  marketed  between 
April  19  and  May  25.  J946,  and  to  promote  and 
support  by  legitimate  and  honorable  means 
legislation  to  remedy  and  correct  the  injus- 
tice done  by  the  payment  of  a  bonus  on  only 
that  portion  of  these  grains  marketed  during 
this  period. 


Without  the  assistance  of  any  paid  solici- 
tors or  organizers  this  association  has  for- 
warded to  our  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives  petitions  asking  for  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  bonus  payment  retroactive 
to  apply  to  the  entire  1945  wheat  and  com 
crops  signed  by  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand  North  Dakota  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen. I  am  not  officially  appointed  to 
represent  the  North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau: 
however,  since  arriving  in  Washington  I  have 
received  the  following  telegram: 

Fargo,  N,  Dak  ,  July  17.  1946. 
Mr.  George  Hoople, 

Wafhingion.  D.  C: 
Members  North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau  100 
percent  behind  you  in  request  for  a  fair  deal 
for  wheat  farmers.  Farmers,  that  could  least 
afford  to,  took  the  Government  at  its  word 
and  sold  upon  appeal  to  deliver  wheat  prior 
to  bonus  plan  We  do  not  favor  subsidies 
but  do  not  consider  living  up  to  a  contract 
a  subsidy.  Billions  have  been  available  for 
consumers  subsidies,  packers,  and  millers. 

W.  A.  Plath, 
President.  North  Drkota  Farm  Bureau. 

I  also  received  a  ^efegram  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Pembina  County  (N.  Dak.)  Farm 
Bureau  Association  endorsing  Congressman 
Robertson's  bill  which  you  have  befor-  you 
for  consideration. 

I  also  desire  to  offer  for  your  records  a  copy 
of  a  resolution,  passed  by  representative 
members  of  that  North  Dakota  State  organ- 
ization May  1.  1946,  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak,  in 
which  it  Is  resolved  that  the  bonus  should 
be  made  applicable  to  the  entire  1945  wheat 
and  corn  crops. 

I  was  not  officially  appointed  to  represent 
the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation. However.  I  wish  to  offer  for  the 
record  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Conaway. 
executive  secretary  of  that  association,  dated 
May  14.  1946.  in  which  among  other  things 
he  makes  the  following  statement: 

"It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  North  Dakota  Fair  Deal  for  Farmers 
Association  In  Lakota  Friday.  The  Fair  Deal 
for  Farmers  Association,  formulated  State- 
wide at  Lakota.  may  not  get  fair-deal  legis- 
lation to  collect  the  30-cent  bonus  on  all 
1945  wheat  marketed  but  the  fact  remains 
that  95  percent  or  r  ore  of  them  believe  that 
they  have  it  coming  from  the  Government. 
The  Government  let  the  farmer  down  in  1918 
when  it  removed  the  guaranteed  price  for 
grain  and  it  appears  now  that  farmers  are 
victims  of  broken  faith  and  conflden'e  again. 
Farmers  did  not  go  on  strike  this  spring  but 
may  decide  to  hold  their  grain  off  the  market 
this  fall  until  all  Government  controls  are 
taken  off  the  market  or  untU  a  definite  and 
conclusive  policy  of  government  is  estab- 
lished They  are  tired  of  playing  snatch 
and  grab  it." 

Signed  by  C.  H.  Conaway,  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 
I  have  also  received  a  telegram  since  com- 
ing to  Wasl  tngton  from  H.  T.  Quanbeck.  sec- 
retary of  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Elevator 
Co..  at  McVllle,  N.  Dak.,  approving  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson's bill. 

I  also  desire  to  call  to  jour  attention  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Robertson  received  a  lengthy 
telegram  yesterday  from  our  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  Labor.  Mr.  Math 
Dahl.  endorsing  the  bill  you  have  under  con- 
sideration. 

I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  the  order 
Issued  and  made  effective  April  19,  1946,  by 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Director,  Chester 
A  Bowles,  under  authority  of  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1942,  directing  and  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay  a  bonus 
of  30  cents  per  bushel  for  all  wheat  delivered 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  or 
before  May  25,  1946,  ano  that  you  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  bonus  of  30  cents,  which 
was  later  increased  to  45  cents  per  bushel, 
was  paid  on  wheat  delivered  to  the  Corpora- 
tion between  Aprtl  19  and  May  25.  1946. 


We  have  never  heard  or  seen  any  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  this  bonus  was  ever 
asked  for  by  any  farm  organization.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  If  an  Intensive  campaign 
similar  to  the  Red  Cross  drives  or  acrap-iron 
drives  had  l>een  Initiated  about  the  time  that 
the  bonus  payment  became  effective,  the 
farmers  would  have  delivered  their  wheat 
and  corn  without  the  payment  of  a  bonus. 

I  am  1^  to  this  belief  by  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  war  years  whenever  the 
farmers  were  called  upon  to  perform  any 
patriotic  duty  they  responded  wholeheart- 
edly. For  instance,  with  many  of  their  boys 
and  girls  away  in  the  service,  with  the  short- 
age of  hired  help,  unable  to  obtain  new  ma- 
chinery or  repairs  for  their  old  machinery 
or  equipment,  they  managed  somehow  to 
plant  more  acres  and  harvest  more  crops 
than  ever  before.  The  idea  of  the  bonus.  I 
presume,  was  to  offer  an  incentive  for  the 
larmers  to  get  out  their  wheat  and  corn  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  be  used  for  famine 
relief. 

There  were  several  factors  contributing  to 
the  somewhat  slow  movement  of  grain  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter,  especially  out  in 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  In  the  fall 
there  was  a  boxcar  ahortage  and  in  the  win- 
ter the  weather  was  exceptlonaUy  severe  and 
road  conditions  exceptionally  bad.  which 
made  it  very  difficult  to  move  grain  with 
womout  trucks  and  truck  tires  and  a  short- 
tage  of  labor.  However,  the  latter  part  of 
April  conditions  were  improved  by  milder 
weather  and  by  roads  becoming  passable  and 
help  becoming  more  plentiful  due  to  many 
boys  returning  from  the  service.  However, 
the  ceiling  price  of  wheat  and  corn,  even 
with  the  bonus  added,  was  not  too  high  com- 
pared with  the  price  of  other  things  the 
farmer  buys  when  he  can  get  them,  and  when 
Increased  living  coFts  and  increased  cost  of 
production  are  taken  Into  consideration. 

It  is  true  the  farmer  has  l)een  paying  off 
his  mortgages  and  Is  as  close  to  t>elng  on  a 
cash  basis  as  he  has  ever  t>een.  He  Is  paying 
his  way  as  he  goes  and  in  some  instances  he 
has  put  away  a  little  cash,  but  this  condi- 
tion was  not  brought  about  by  the  price  per 
bushel  he  received  for  his  wheat  and  corn, 
but  was  brought  about  by  the  exceptionally 
high  yields. 

Nature  has  been  exceptionally  good  to  us 
during  the  past  6  years.  Areas  in  our  State 
which  according  to  the  AAA  produced  dur- 
ing a  period  of  10  or  15  years  prior  to  World 
War  n  yields  of  10  bushels  or  less,  for  the 
past  6  years  have  been  producing  wheat  yields 
of  from  25  to  45  bushels  per  acre.  We  can- 
not expect  these  yields  to  continue.  Poor- 
yielding  years  will  return  again.  Good -crop 
years  and  poor-crop  years  seem  to  run  in 
cycles.  We  have  been  working  our  land 
hard.  Much  of  It  should  be  and  will  t>e  sum- 
mer-fallowed In  the  next  few  years. 

Another  reason  the  farmer  has  some  cash 
Is  due  to  the  fact  there  have  been  and  still 
are  many  things  he  needs  in  the  line  of  equip- 
ment such  as  tractors,  trucks,  machinery, 
building  repairs,  etc.,  which  he  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain.  When  these  things  again 
become  available,  he  will  have  to  replace 
his  old  worn-out  equipment,  machinery,  trac- 
tors, trucks,  cars.  etc..  and  repair  and  paint 
up  his  run-down  farm  buildings.  He  wUI 
want  to  have  the  old  telephone  lines  fixed 
up  and  his  phone  put  back  Into  operation. 
With  rural  electrification  lines  being  con- 
structed and  extended  through  the  coun- 
try, he  will  want  some  of  the  luxuries  the 
city  family  considers  necessities,  such  as  elec- 
tric lights,  running  water,  and  a  bathroom, 
and  before  his  needs  are  all  supplied  he  will 
have  exhausted  his  surplus  cash  and  will 
have  to  slap  a  mortgage  back  on  the  old  farm. 
As  a  typical  example  of  the  way  the  bonus 
deal  worked,  I  will  cite  the  way  It  worked  out 
m  our  own  individual  case.  As  soon  as  we 
felt  we  were  in  a  position  financially  to  pur- 
chase a  combine  we  began  in  search  of  one. 
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but  to  date  have  not  been  able  to  find  one 
■ultable  (or  our  farm.  Therefore  we  hired  a 
B«lgbbor's  combine  to  do  our  threshing.  By 
tbe  time  his  combine  was  available  our  ele- 
Tstort  due  to  the  boxcar  shortage  were 
plugged.  We  therefore  had  to  store  our  grain, 
bavtng  about  IOC  acres  of  potatoes  to  harvest. 
With  wages  for  hauling  and  handling  at 
•  1.35  per  hour  and  potato  pickers  being  paid 
at  the  rate  of  13  to  14  cenU  per  bushel,  our 
tntlre  potato  crop  ha?lng  to  be  put  Into 
■torag*  due  to  the  shortage  of  refrigerator 
ears,  we  needed  a  little  money  to  take  care 
of  potato  and  grain  harvesting  expenses  and 
pay  living  expense*  until  we  could  complete 
the  red  tape  In  connection  with  securing  a 
potato  loan.  Bo  we  made  a  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  wheat  loan. 

Our  wheat  loan  contract  did  not  expire 
until  April  30.  1946.  but  early  In  the  winter  we 
received  a  letter  from  our  county  AAA  office 
reminding  us  of  the  fact  that  wheat  was  sell- 
ing at  ceiling  and  Interest  was  accumulat- 
ing, therelore  as  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  holding  our  grain  until  expiration 
date.  It  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  market 
our  wheat  under  loan  and  redeem  our  note 
as  soon  as  possible. 

We  had  been  reading  about  the  starvation 
conditions  existing  In  Europe  so  I  told  my 
•on  that  we  might  as  well  get  busy  and  haul 
out  our  wheat  and  make  good  fellows  of  cur- 
Mlves.  especially  since  wheat  could  go  no 
higher  and  therefore  It  would  not  cost  us 
anything.  8o  we  shoveled  the  drifts  away 
from  the  granary  doors,  got  a  snow  plow  to 
clear  a  road  out  of  the  yard,  hauled  our  wheat, 
except  seed,  sold  It.  and  redeemed  our  note. 
Then  on  April  19  my  boy  said  to  me.  "Dad. 
ycu  didn't  know  what  you  were  talking 
•bout.  I  Just  heard  over  the  radio  the  Gov- 
ernment has  put  a  30-cent  bonus  on  wheat." 
"Well."  I  replied,  "we  have  about  150  bushels 
left  over  from  cleaning  seed.  We  might  Just 
•s  well  cash  in  on  tbe  30-cent  bonus  on  that 
small  amount  anyway. '  So  we  did  haul  and 
sell  It. 

That  night  I  attended  a  P^lr  Deal  Wheat 
Aaaoclatiou  meeting  and  the  next  day  my 
boy  said.  "Dud.  we  had  better  go  out  and 
•tart  organizing  the  boys  who  sold  their  wheat 
cm  tbe  SO-cent  bonus  Into  a  Junior  Fair  Deal 
Wheat  Associatkn  I  Just  heard  the  bonus 
has  been  increased  to  45  cents.  " 

We  farmers  feel  that  paying  a  bonus  on 
only  that  wheat  and  corn  marketed  between 
April  19  and  May  25  is  especially  unfair  to 
the  larmcrs  who  in  most  cases  were  more  in 
asMt  of  a  bonus  than  the  larmers  who  re- 
evlTcd  the  bonus.  The  farmer  who  sold  his 
wheat  prior  to  April  19.  was  the  farmer  In 
most  instances  who  could  not  aSord  to  hold 
ta:s  wheat  from  year  to  year.  Much  of  the 
wheat  on  which  the  bonus  was  paid  was 
grown  and  stored  prior  to  1945  and  had  been 
held  by  furmers  who  could  afford  it.  with  the 
•xpecutlon  that  at  some  future  date  it  might 
advance  In  price.  The  small  farmer  who 
had  to  sell  his  wheat  before  the  unexpected 
btmiis  became  effective  not  only  loat  cut  on 
the  bonus  payment,  but  he  also  has  to  con- 
tribute In  the  form  of  taxes  to  tbe  bonus 
paid  his  more  wealthy  neighbor. 

Farmers  were  appealed  to  last  year  lor 
wheat  for  famine  rehef  and  many  of  them 
responded  generously  and  paUiotlcally  to  the 
appeal.  These  farmers  should  not  be  di- 
cr^mlnated  against.  Part  of  the  grain 
marketed  t>efore  the  bonus  payment  was 
offered  and  became  effective  was  used  for 
famine  relief,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
grain  that  was  marketed  early,  the  famine 
situation  in  Europe  would  have  become  acute 
much  earlier  than  it  did.  The  grain  that 
was  marketed  early  was  worth  as  much  on 
the  market  and  was  worth  as  much  for 
famine  relief  as  the  grain  delivered  during 
the  period  the  bonua  was  being  paid. 

Congrecs  has  many  times  passed  legisla- 
tion making  retroactive  payments.  Just  tbe 
other  day  I  beard  from  one  of  our  rural  mail 


carriers  that  he  had  received  a  check  from  the 
Government  in  payment  of  an  Increase  In 
•alary  retroactive  back  to  January  1,  1946. 

If  loans  can  be  made  to  foreign  countries 
with  the  idea  in  view  that  the  money  will  be 
spent  in  this  country,  thus  stimulating 
trade,  it  seems  that  a  bonus  on  wheat  and 
corn  which  would  bring  the  price  of  these 
gralrs  up  to  nearer  what  they  should  be 
worth  should  also  be  Justified.  Certainly 
the  farmer  will,  If  he  receives  this  bonus, 
spend  practically  100  percent  of  It  In  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  your  committee  will  realize  a  mis- 
take has  been  made  and  that  you  will  en- 
deavor to  rectify  this  mistake  by  unanimous 
vote  recommending  the  passage  of  Congress- 
man RoBEKTSoN's  bill,  H.  R.  6283,  or  some 
similar  bill. 


Mlnoesota  Sets  a  Record  for  Family  War 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
hail  from  Minnesota  point  with  pride  to 
the  part  our  boys  played  in  winning  the 
war  on  the  fighting  front.s  and  to  the  Job 
of  production  accomplished  by  the  cit- 
izens of  Minnesota  at  home. 

In  the  July  4  issue  of  the  Blackduck 
American,  an  excellent  weekly  published 
at  Blackduck.  Minn.,  in  my  district.  I 
read  a  story  last  week  about  seven  broth- 
ers who  had  arrived  safely  home  from 
active  wartime  service.  Their  pictures 
were  also  publi.«:hed.  Their  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mike  Periancek.  are  naturalized 
citizens  and  they  were  born  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I  hereby  challenge  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  equal  or  surpass  the  record 
made  by  this  one  family  frcm  near  Black- 
duck. Minn. 

Following  Is  the  article  published  in 
the  July  4  issue  of  the  Blackduck  Amer- 
ican. 

SEVEN    rERlANCEK    BROTHERS    ARE    SAFELT    HOME 

FROM    ACTIVE   SERVICE 

With  the  return  of  Pfc.  Frank  Ferlancek 
from  Germany  last  week,  the  seven  Ferlancek 
brothers  who  served  with  the  United  States 
armed  forces  j»round  the  world  in  World  War 
n.  all  have  returned  safely  to  their  home  in 
Blackduck.  With  an  average  of  better  than 
38  months  of  service  to  their  credit,  the  total 
length  of  service  of  the  seven  brothers  adds 
up  to  22  years  and  2  months,  not  figuring 
the  extra  days  in  each  man's  record. 

They  are  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mike 
Ferlancek  of  Hornet  township,  naturalized 
Americans  who  hailed  from  Czechoslovakia, 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  their  early- 
teens.  Not  many  parents  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing sent  as  many  sons  to  war.  and  better 
yet,  boast  that  all  of  them  have  returned 
safely.  Only  two  of  the  seven  were  wounded, 
and  one  who  served  in  the  Navy  was  rescued 
when  his  ship  was  sunk  in  Kula  Gulf. 

Michael.  34.  now  a  resident  of  Minneapolis 
alnce  his  return  home,  served  as  a  radioman 
second  class  in  the  Navy  from  August  1942  to 
November  1945  in  the  Pacific  theater.  His 
•hip,  the  U.  S.  S.  Strong,  was  sunk  In  the 
battle  of  Kula  Gulf,  but  Mike  was  rescued. 
He  saw  action  at  Guadalcanal,  New  Georgia, 
New  Guinea,  and  Kula  Gulf. 


John,  33,  of  Blackduck.  served  In  the  Signal 
Corps  from  November  1941  to  August  1945 
and  saw  service  in  India.    His  rank  was  T/4. 

Donald.  30.  Blackduck,  saw  service  from 
December  1941  to  Aupiist  1945  with  a  tank 
division  with  a  rating  of  T/5.  and  saw  active 
fighting  in  Africa.  Sicily,  and  Italy.  He  was 
wounded  in  combat  In  Italy. 

Andrew.  28,  Blackduck,  served  with  the 
Iledical  Corps  in  England  and  Prance  as  a 
T/5  from  June  1942  to  February   1946. 

Matthew.  24,  Blackduck.  was  discharged  a       ^ 
staff  sergeant  after  service  In  Alaska  and  the 
European  theater,  with  the  Army  engineers 
from  September  1942  to  December  1945.    He 
was  wound..>d  in  action  in  Holland. 

Frank  23.  Blackduck,  who  was  Just  dis- 
charged at  Camp  McCoy,  served  in  the  In- 
fantry after  17  weeks  of  training  at  Camp 
Robinson,  and  served  in  France  and  Belgium, 
and  took  part  in  the  fighting  in  Germany 
from  the  Ruhr  to  the  Rhlneland.  He  served 
from  July  1944  to  June  1946. 

Edward.  22,  employed  In  Minneapolis  since 
his  return  home,  served  as  coxswain  in  the 
Navy  and  saw  active  service  In  the  Pacific 
theater,  serving  from  June  1943  to  February 
1946. 

Three  younger  brothers  and  one  sister,  be- 
sides the  seven  who  saw  service,  comprise  the 
Ferlancek  family. 


Whose  Inflation  Is  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22, 1946 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  July 
12.  1946: 

WHOSE  INFLATION  IS  IT? 

Former  Governor  Landon,  speaking  to  the 
young  Republicans  of  his  State  at  Newton, 
Kans.,  tossed  up  some  sharp  facts  about  in- 
flation which  Mr.  Truman,  Mr  Bowles,  and 
Mr.  Porter  ought  to  be  required  to  answer, 
even  if  it  distracts  attention  from  their  cur- 
rent hysteria  over  the  OPA. 

As  Governor  Landon  pointed  out,  it  is  not  a 
lapse  of  the  OPA  that  carries  the  greatest 
threat  of  Inflation;  it  is  the  Inflationary 
policies  which  the  New  Deal  Itself  has  fol- 
lowed and  encouraged  almost  from  its  con- 
ception which  now  threaten  the  country 
with  skyrocketing  prices  and  Impossible  rents. 
As  Mr.  Landon  said,  price  fl.\ing  alone  is 
like  pulling  down  the  window  shades  to  con- 
ceal what  is  happening  inside  the  house.  It 
treats  the  symptoms,  which  are  high  prices. 
Instead  of  treating  the  disease,  which  is  loose 
fiscal  policy  and  the  discouragement  of  pro- 
duction. 

"Where,"  asked  Mr.  Landon.  "were  these 
fellows  who  are  now  shedding  crocodile  tears 
about  the  evils  of  inHptlon  during  the  13  long 
years  when  deliberate  deficit  spending,  and 
buying  votes  from  pressure  groups  from  pub- 
lic funds,  were  consistently  undermining  the 
value  of  the  American  dollar?  I  don't  re- 
member their  backing  me  up  10  years  ago 
when  I  was  warning  the  American  people 
of  the  impending  danger  to  Aemerlca  and  the 
world  inherent  in  the  Democratic  fiscal 
policies.  Government  deficit  spending  has 
done  more  to  cause  inflation  than  anything 
else. 

"The  very  articulate  administration  mouth- 
pieces who  are  now  shouting  from  the  house- 
tops about  the  evils  of  inflation,  themselves 
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participated  in  that  crime  against  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  fact,  they  Invented  a  weasel 
word,  'permanent  deficit  spending.'  to  cover 
up  what  they  were  actually  doing.  They  said 
the  Government  had  controls  to  prevent  In- 
flation. I  said  no  administration,  especially 
as  politically  minded  a  one  as  the  Democratic 
coalition,  would  have  the  guts  or  the  ability 
to  use  these  controls  In  time,  that  American 
economic  life  was  too  big  and  too  complex 
for  a  hodgepodge  of  conflicting  Government 
bureaus  to  plan  eflflciently  for  its  manage- 
ment." 

This  Is  an  indictment  to  which  the  New 
Deal  party  must  plead,  not  merely  in  de- 
fense of  the  discredited  OPA,  but  In  defense 
of  its  policies  In  the  elections  this  fall  and 
in  1948.  There  Is,  It  Is  true,  a  terrible  danger 
of  Inflation  In  this  country.  It  Is  a  danger 
that  has  to  be  met  whether  we  have  an  OPA 
or  not.  and  will,  obviously,  be  met  more  suc- 
cessfully If  the  hampering  restrictions  of  the 
OPA  are  removed  and  Industry  is  left  free  to 
achieve  the  production  that  alone  can  meet 
demand  and  force  prices  down. 

The  New  Dealers  bred  inflation  and  they 
have  shown  themselves  completely  Incapable 
of  dealing  with  it.  Mr.  Landon  said  at  New- 
ton that  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Republican 
Party  will  win  this  year's  elections.  Cer- 
tainly the  people  who  got  us  into  the  mess 
are  hardly  the  ones  to  be  trusted  to  get  us 
out  of  It. 


Tax  Reduction  Next  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARiCS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22. 1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letters: 
Dorset,  Colman,  Barker. 

ScoTT  &  Barber. 
Af in neapolis,  Aftnn.,  July  18, 1946. 
Hon.  Harold  Knutson, 

New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dea»  Mr.  Knutson:  During  the  past  2 
weeks  I  have  read  statements  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  W. 
Snyder,  Acting  Director  of  the  Budget  Paul  H. 
Appleby,  and  Senator  Walter  F.  George, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
declaring  the  present  administration  is  op- 
posed to  any  reduction  in  personal-income 
taxes  for  1947.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy 
Intimates  taxes  may  have  to  be  increased  next 
year.  As  senior  Republican  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  tax  legislation  must 
originate,  please  advise  me  what  your  atti- 
tude is  toward  possible  reduction  in  personal- 
Income  taxes  for  1947  in  the  event  the  Re- 
publicans win  control  of  the  House  in  Novem- 
ber and  you  become  chairman  of  tbe  com- 
mittee. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Leland  W.  Scott. 

Mr.  Leland  W.  Scott, 

DoTscy,  Colman,  Barker,  Scott  &  Barter, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dear  Mr.  Scott:  If  the  taxpayers  elect  a 
Republican  House  In  November  ttiey  will  b« 
voting  themselves  a  20-percent  cut  In  per- 
Bonal  Income  taxes  for  1947,  as  well  as  the 
elimination  of  some  and  a  reduction  In  other 
Federal  consumer  taxes.  Under  the  with- 
holding system  for  personal  Income  taxes,  the 
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deductions  from  pay  envelopes  wotild  also 
be  cut  20  percent. 

Estimates  of  expenditures  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  range  from  #42.000.000,000  to 
♦47.500,000.000.  A  Republican-controlled 
House  would  cut  that  50  percent  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  saving  would  permit  the  20-per- 
cent reduction  In  personal  Income  taxes  for 
next  year.  It  Is  possible  to  pass  a  tax  bill  dur- 
ing the  forepart  of  1947,  making  It  retroac- 
tive to  January  1.  1947,  with  adjustments  In 
withholdings  made  July  1,  1947.  This  meets 
any  arguments  that  a  reduction  in  personal 
Income  taxes  would  be  Inflationary  because 
this  country  will  be  at  maximum  production 
levels  by  mid- 1947. 

The  people  have  learned  that  excessive 
government  must  be  paid  for  in  taxes  so  with 
Republicans  In  control  of  the  purse  strings 
we  win  not  provide  all  the  frills  In  Govern- 
ment bureaus  we  were  expected  to  enjoy 
when  the  New  Deal  was  In  Its  heyday  and  Its 
policy  was  to  "tax.  tax,  tax — spend,  spend, 
spend — elect,  elect,  elect."  Under  the  New 
Deal  our  highest  prewar  peacetime  Federal 
Budget  was  •9,000,000,000.  Even  If  we  ac- 
cepted this  very  high  figure  as  a  base  and 
add  $4,000,000,000  for  increased  cost  of  servic- 
ing the  national  debt,  •5.000.000.000  for  vet- 
erans and  step  up  our  defense  expenditures 
•3,000.000.000  over  prewar,  we  get  a  total  of 
•21.000.000,000.  That  is  why  we  can  reduce 
current  Federal  expenditures  by  about  60 
percent  and  still  have  all  the  government  we 
need,  effect  tax  reduction,  balance  the  budget 
and  have  a  surplus  to  apply  on  the  debt. 

You  refer  among  others  to  a  recent  state- 
ment made  in  behalf  of  the  President  by 
Paul  H.  Appleby,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Budget.  That  was  his  statement  of  July  12, 
after  appropriations  were  made  and  In  which 
the  various  departments  were  requested  not 
to  spend  all  the  money  that  had  Just  been 
given  to  th?m.  Of  course.  It  was  Just  a  futile 
political  gesture  and  it  was  not  Intended  for 
the  bureaucrats  to  heed  it.  The  only  way 
to  cut  bureaucratic  spending  is  to  cut  the 
appropriations.  If  the  administration  was 
sincere  \n  thinking  of  economy  it  wouldn't 
be  spending  •17,000.000,000  to  •18,000,000,000 
on  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  (some 
•5.000.000,000  of  it  on  more  munitions)  In  the 
second  year  after  the  war.  I  believe  a  grand 
total  of  $4,000,000,000  is  sufficient  for  defense 
In-a  peacetime  year  and  that  Is  •3,000.000,000 
above  the  1939  figure  of  •1.200,000.000.  There 
can  be  no  possible  explanation  for  the  ordi- 
nary departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  spending  twice  as  much  'n  the  cur- 
rent flscal  year  as  they  did  In  1939  unless  it 
be  a  cruel  indifference  to  the  men  and  women 
who  provide  the  money  through  taxes. 

A  Republican -controlled  House  In  1947  Is 
the  only  rnswer. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Harold  KNtrrsow. 


The  Cost  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22, 1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
news  item  in  the  Times-Herald  for  this 
morning,  July  22,  tells  rather  vividly  the 
way  the  experts  figure  the  cost  of  war. 
Whoever  wins  a  war  loses  in  the  long  run 
because  war  has  as  its  aim  the  science  of 
destruction.  War  is  waste.  Civilization 
cannot  survive  very  many  episodes  such 
as  World  War  n,  the  dollars-and-cents 


figure  of  which  Is  expressed  in  the  news 
Item  above  referred  to  as  follows: 

UNITED    STATES    SPENT    TRILLION    rOR    WAf,     ALL 
raoriTED    EXCEPT    UNCLE    SAM 

Nearly  a  trillion  dollars  was  spent  In  this 
country  during  six  defense  and  war  years. 

The  exact  amount,  as  computed  by  Treas- 
ury analysts,  was  •087.000.000,000 — expended 
during  the  cala^^  years  1940  through  1945. 

The  Federal  Government,  carrying  the  bur- 
den of  arming  and  fighting  costs,  spent  •365,- 
000.000,000— about  three-eighths  of  the  toUl. 

State  and  local  governments— cities  and 
counties — spent  about  •50,000.000.000. 

Individuals  and  corporations  spent  the  re- 
maining •572  000.000,000 — putting  up  •517.- 
000.000.000  for  consumers'  goods  and  services 
and  $55,000,000,000  for  production  equipment. 

When  you  take  them  as  whole  groups  and 
disregard  cases  of  Individual  persons.  corpc« 
rations  or  governmental  units,  all  came  out 
ahead  but  the  Federal  Government,  which 
went  deep  Into  the  hole. 

Here's  how  the  Treasury  Department  an- 
alysts figure  they  fared: 

The  Federal  Government  while  spending 
•365,000,000,000,  took  In  but  •156.000.000.000 
In  taxes.  8o  It  had  a  deficit  of  •209.000.000,- 
000. 

The  State  and  local  governments  took  In 
•58,000,000.000  In  taxes  but  spent  only  $50,- 
000.000.000.  So  they  wound  up  about  W.OOO,- 
000,000  ahead. 

Individuals  and  corporations  came  out 
•201,000,000,000  better  off.  because  their  In- 
come was  •773,000.000,000  after  their  taxes 
were  paid,  and  their  other  expenditures  were 
•672.000.000,000. 

In  fact,  the  •8.000,000,000  surplus  plied  up 
by  State  and  local  governments  and  the  $201.- 
o6o.000.COO  surplus  accumulated  by  individ- 
uals and  corporations  exactly  equaled  the 
Federal  deficit  of  $209,000,000,000. 

I  am  prompted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  com- 
ment on  the  foregoing  news  Item  be- 
cause just  the  other  day  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  announced  that  they  were 
really  going  to  have  the  different  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Indulge  in  the  prac- 
tice of  economy  in  the  operation  of  their 
departments.  That  pronouncement  was 
Indeed  a  noble  sentiment.  Too  often  It 
Is  the  case  that  Government  activities 
waste  money  rather  than  otherwise. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  in  our  post- 
war economy  the  fact  that  curtailment 
of  expenditures  sometimes  does  more 
harm  than  good.  There  are  many  cases 
where  money  can  be  expended  and  the 
expenditure  will  result  in  dividends.  Not 
all  efforts  to  save  money  amounts  to  real 
economy.  In  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  our  rivers  and  harbors. 
Congress  has  always  adopted  a  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  program.  That 
attitude  was  thoroughly  demon.strated 
the  other  day  when  there  was  up  for  de- 
bate the  propriety  of  allocating  or  ap- 
propriating some  more  funds  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Arkansas  River. 
When  we  consider  how  many  billions 
have  been  wasted  in  the  war  effort,  this 
Uttle  debate  about  spending  $100,000,000 
for  something  worth  while  for  America 
made  me  think  of  a  shadow-boxing  con- 
test. 

ST.   LAWHENCE  SIAWAT   AND  POWIB   PKOJECT 

One  of  the  projects  which  should  have 
been  built  years  and  years  ago  is  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 
People  who  know  the  transportation 
needs  of  this  continent,  and  people  who 
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know  the  need  for  electric-power  de- 
velopment, will  universally  testify  that 
the  potential  wealth  of  America  is  being 
V  aited  in  the  failure  to  deepen  the  chan- 
nel in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  its 
present  depth  of  14  feet  to  a  depth  of  27 
feet.  This  will  permit  ocean-going  ves- 
sels to  traverse  the  Great  Lakes.  If  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  give  a  hand-out  of 
f3.500.000.000  to  Great  Britain  to  pro- 
mote trade  and  commerce,  then  the 
arguments  that  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Midwest  Continent  might  be  ruined  by 
commerce,  look  like  the  ravings  of  an 
Imbecile.  Certainly  such  a  silly  argu- 
ment cannot  be  advanced  in  good  faith. 
It  is  Just  a  cloak  behind  which  the  self- 
ish interests  that  seek  to  prevent  doing 
somethmg  for  the  wealth  of  America 
will  hide. 

Incidentally,  the  statement  was  made 
in  1941  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  of  the  House  ol  Representa- 
tives that  $1,000  worth  of  electric  power, 
the  share  which  would  be  allocated  to 
^his  country,  is  going  to  waste  every  hour 
fat  the  power  re.sources  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  are  not  utilized.  This 
little  sum  of  $24,000  a  day  is  probably 
not  much  to  the  people  who  want  to  deny 
such  benefits  to  American  citizens. 
However,  in  the  interests  of  our  domestic 
economy,  this  amount  of  money  repre- 
sents a  waste  which  ought  to  be  con- 
served for  our  own  country.  This  St. 
'Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  is 
one  of  those  developments  that  would 
represent  a  real  economy  because  of  its 
savings  and  benefits  to  the  American 
people.  While  we  are  wasting  billions  on 
destructive^ war  purposes,  the  tim«s  cry 
for  some  sort  of  leadership — and  It  does 
not  have  to  be  of  a  very  high  order — 
that  will  give  to  the  American  people  the 
benefits  of  developments  such  as  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 
It  is  true  that  administration  leaders 
have  used  a  lot  of  idle  words  and  have 
become  eloquent  about  their  anxiety  to 
develop  this  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
However,  it  is  significant  that  they  have 
stopped  right  there.  They  have  never 
seen  fit  to  make  good  on  their  promises. 
Excu.^es  for  delay  will  never  build  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 
What  we  need  is  some  evidence  of  action. 


AVC  Convention  Address  by  H.  L. 
McCarthy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
RxccRD  the  address  of  H.  L.  McCarthy, 
executive  director  of  the  New  Coun- 
cil of  American  Business,  before  the  first 
national  convention  of  the  American 
Veterans  Couimlttee— AVC— In  Des 
Moines.  Iowa.  June  14-16. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  deeply  In- 
terested in  the  problems  and  attitudes  of 


veterans.  I  have  followed  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee— AVC — closely.  Along  with  mil- 
lions of  other  citizens  without  neces- 
sarily agreeing  with  fvery  detail  I  was 
delighted  to  read  of  the  progressive,  far- 
sighted  program  adopted  by  AVC. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  convention 
was  H.  L.  McCarthy,  executive  director 
of  the  New  Council  of  American  Business. 
Mr.  McCarthy's  organization,  like  the 
AVC.  believes  that  the  national  interest 
comes  before  that  of  any  special  group. 
As  Mr.  McCarthy  phrases  it,  "what  is 
good  for  the  American  people  is  good  for 
American  business." 

This  idea  that  there  should  be  a  pres- 
sure group  working  not  for  private,  self- 
ish interests,  but  for  all  of  the  people, 
is  not  the  unique  contribution  of  the 
AVC.  But  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  been 
AVC  which  in  the  last  year  has  taken 
the  lead  in  giving  this  democratic  ideal 
real  meaning.  It  is  both  important  and 
significant  that  this  movement  should 
come  from  a  group  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erans. These  veterans  have  both  the 
drive  and  the  know-how  to  make  this  im- 
plementation of  public  opinion  success- 
ful. I  look  forward  to  the  AVC  continu- 
ing its  activity  with  the  same  courage 
and  tenacity  it  has  already  shown.  .1 
believe  and  hope  that  in  the  years  to 
come  both  AVC  and  the  movement  it  has 
sponsored  will  become  the  progressive 
young  organization  of  this  war. 

The  address  follows: 

I  come  before  you  as  a  representative  of  a 
group  of  businessmen  who  believe  that  what 
Is  good  for  the  American  people  Is  good  for 
American  business.  They  have  organized 
themselves  under  the  name  of  New  Council  of 
American  Business  and  have  set  for  them- 
selves a  series  of  objectives  which  they  be- 
Ueve  are  In  their  own  best  interests,  as  well 
as  In  the  Interest  of  all  sections  of  our 
economy.  For  the  most  part  they  are  small- 
and  medium-sized  businesses  although  even 
among  some  large  businesses  we  have  found 
enlightened  men  who  have  joined  with  us 
In  this  great  fight  against  monopoly. 

These  independent  businessmen,  both 
small  and  large,  really  believe  In  a  competi- 
tive system  of  private  enterprise.  They  have 
given  up  emotional  economics  and  are  doing 
some  hard  thinking  about  the  place  of  in- 
dep>endent  business  In  this  economy.  We 
have  watched  the  growth  of  monopoly  power 
on  the  economic  front  and  on  the  political 
front.  Just  this  week  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  Issued  a  report  which  has 
been  long  in  the  making,  and  that  report 
cltes^  developments  which  indicate  that  big 
btisiness  will  emerge  from  the  reconversion 
period  stronger  than  ever. 

Some  facts: 

1.  Sixty-three  of  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing corporations  now  have  more  working 
capital  than  all  listed  manufacturers  bad 
In  1939.  With  these  huge  reserves,  these  cor- 
porations "could  purchase  approximately  71.- 
700  smaller  manufacturing  corporations 
•  •  •  which  represent  94  percent  of  the 
total  number    •    •    •    in  the  United  St-^tes." 

3.  Big  business  will  receive  a  greater  share 
of  war-built  factories  than  wUl  small  busi- 
ness, "regardless  of  whether  economic  condi- 
tions are  prosperous  or  depressed."  It  thus 
will  be  able  to  dominate  "the  manufacturing 
economy  through  the  sheer  weight  of  its 
productive  ccpaclty." 

If  options  held  by  big  corporations  on 
Oovernment-owned  war  plans  are  exercised, 
the  facilities  of  corporations  controlled  by 
five  great  banking  groups — Morgan,  Rocke- 
XeUer.  Mellon.  Du  Pont,  and  'the  Cleveland 


group — "would  be  equal  to  nearly  half  of  all 
manufacturing  corporations  in  1939." 

3.  Big  btisiness  will  get  "first  crack"  at 
wartime  technological  Improvements  because 
the  bulk  of  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment was  conducted  in  big  industrial  labora- 
tories. Furthermore,  these  Industries  were 
given  ownership  of  most  new  patents. 

A  "sharp  rise"  In  mergers  and  acquisitions 
by  big  corporations  is  cited  as  proof  "that 
big  business  actually  will  use  Its  war-In- 
creased strength  •  •  •  to  Improve  Its 
position  and  power."  Mergers,  which  touch 
all  phases  of  the  economy — including  food, 
drugs,  and  clothing — were  at  the  highest  rate 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1945  of  any  period  in 
15  years. 

The  concentration  of  such  power  on  the 
economic  front  is  a  threat  to  all  independent 
business  and  If  this  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  to  survive  we  must  find  some  way  of 
combating  this  concentration  of  power  be- 
cause we  must  maintain  the  opportunity 
for  any  Individual  to  go  into  any  business 
he  wants  to.  The  chance  to  go  into  business 
for  oneself  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
American  process  of  free  enterprise.  But 
what  chance  has  the  small  man  with  meager 
resources  to  compete  If  every  area  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  is  occupied  by  the  giant 
octopuses  of  monopoly? 

The  rise  in  concentration  of  monopoly 
power  Is  the  greatest  threat  which  Independ- 
ent business  faces.  It  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  rise  In  the  political  power  of  the  monop- 
olies. We  have  Just  seen  a  great  demonstra- 
tion of  their  political  power.  There  Is  great 
glee  In  the  camps  of  the  monopolists  to- 
night, because  they  have  seen  their  wishes 
carried  out  by  the  Senate  as  well  as  by  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  in 
wrecking  the  OPA. 

In  the  fact  of  a  storm  of  protest  from  the 
great  bulk  of  the  American  people.  In  the 
face  of  a  mounting  wave  of  protest  from 
small  and  Independent  business  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  face  of  demonstrations  by 
every  organized  group  which  represents  the 
people,  all  of  this  was  of  no  avail  and  the 
Senate  and  House  bowed  to  the  demands 
of  the  organized  big-business  lobbies  who 
represent  not  only  a  minor  fraction  of  the 
people  of  the  country  but  a  minor  fraction 
of  business  itself.  The  methods  and  tactics 
through  which  they  have  achieved  their  goal 
are  familiar  to  all  of  you. 

They  have  not  hesitated  to  tise  the  full 
weight  of  their  tremendous  economic  re- 
sources, their  lush  treasuries,  to  Influence 
political  decisions.  For  years  they  have  be?n 
on  the  march  In  opposition  to  every  piece  of 
progressive  legislation  which  the  people  have 
wanted  and  they  have  progressively  in- 
creased the  number  and  extent  of  their  vic- 
tories. They  have  been  opposed  to  the  child- 
labor  amendment.  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wage;  they  have  opposed  free  collective  bai- 
galnlng  processes.  They  have  been  for  tax 
exemptions  which  will  swell  their  profits. 
They  have  been  against  the  expansion  of  the 
social  services  and  social  ^surances-  and 
they  have  succeeded  In  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree In  all  these  issues.  They  are  nrw  gird- 
ing themselves  for  further  attatks  upon  the 
interests  of  Independent  business  and  the 
Interests  of  the  veteran,  and  the  Interests  of 
the  whole  people. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  future  of  the 
veteran  In  the  American  economy  will  depend 
upon  what  we  do  from  now  on  about  the 
growth  of  monopoly  power  In  this  country. 
Let  us  take  a  single  Instance.  The  big  busi- 
ness lobbyists  have  already  affected  the 
future  of  the  veteran  by  their  success  In 
scuttling  OPA.  The  average  veteran  who 
wants  to  go  into  business  for  himself  typi- 
cally has  small  capital.  He  mtist  acquire 
commercial  space  In  which  to  operate,  he 
must  acquire  equipment,  and  he  must  ac- 
quire stocks  of  raw  or  finished  materials. 
The  veteran's  task  was  hard  enough  when  he 
found  himself  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
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paying  greatly  increased  prices  for  com- 
mercial rents  because  commercial  rents 
never  were  under  OPA  control.  But  as  of 
July  1  and  thereafter  he  wUl  find  himself 
having  to  pay  skyrocketed  prices  for  all  of 
these  business  costs.  The  mortality  rate 
among  new  businesses  will  skyrocket  along 
with  the  increase  in  prices  and  the  chance 
for  the  veteran  to  go  into  business  for  him- 
self wUl  progressively  diminish  as  the 
months  go  by. 

The  only  hope  the  American  people  have 
now  Is  that  there  will  arise  new  forms  of 
fighting  organizations  to  throw  themselves 
into  this  battle.  It  Is  a  battle  between  two 
systems — one,  a  system  of  monopoly  which 
drives  straight  toward  fascism,  and  the 
other  a  system  which  wUl  preserve  Independ- 
ent competitive  enterprise  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  democratic  process.  These  new 
forms  of  organization  are  already  appearing 
on  the  scene.  The  New  Council  of  American 
Business  and  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee represent  the  rise  of  groups  which  will 
pit  action  against  reaction.  We  have  much 
In  common.  The  spectacular  growth  of  your 
organization  Is  evidence  of  a  great  vitality 
among  the  great  mass  of  veterans  which  can 
be  used  for  the  common  good  of  all  of  us. 

We  are  encouraged,  too,  at  the  discovery 
that  there  are  many  thousands  of  business- 
men In  this  country  who  are  willing  to  Join 
in  the  New  Council's  fight  against  monopoly. 
We  have  set  ourselves  some  specific  objec- 
tives and  we  intend  to  back  legislation  to 
achieve  these  objectives,  with  all  our 
strength.    We  will  support — 

Effective  control  of  monopoly,  to  avoid 
Btifiing  business  initiative. 

Full  employment  measures,  to  expand  buy- 
ing power. 

Equitable  tax  programs,  to  stimulate  Inde- 
pendent business. 

Technological  aid  to  independent  business, 
to  strengthen  Its  competitive  position. 

Higher  statutory  minimum  wages,  to  help 
stabilize  buying  power  and  avoid  unfair  com- 
petitive chiseling. 

Maintenance  of  orderly  collective  bargain- 
ing, to  Improve  management-labor  relations. 

No  discrimination  in  employment,  to  help 
promote  industrial  peace. 

Cooperative  world  trade,  to  help  keep 
United  States  production  at  a  continuously 
high  level. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  this  is  a  two- 
front  war.  We  must  fight  with  every  resource 
the  growth  of  the  economic  power  of  great 
concentrations  of  capital  and  we  must  fight 
together  on  the  poUtical  front.  We  must 
learn  how  to  use  all  of  our  resources  and  all 
of  our  skills  In  such  a  way  as  to  strip  the  big 
business  lobbies  of  the  power  they  have  so 
long  enjoyed.  That  is  the  No.  1  problem  of 
businessmen  and  veterans  alike.  It  may  well 
be  that  we  will  never  have  at  our  command 
the  financial  and  technical  resources  avail- 
able to  our  enemies.  But  If  we  can  coordi- 
nate our  actions  so  that  each  segment  offers 
strength  and  timely  support  to  every  other 
segment  as  we  start  our  attack,  we  can 
achieve  an  economy  In  which  the  common 
man,  the  businessman,  and  the  veteran  can 
live  in  peace  and  security. 


Civiliaa  Versus  Military  Control  of 
Atomic  Ener^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CAUFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  20.  1946 

Mrs.   DOUGLAS   of   California.    Mr. 
Bpeaker,  under  permission  to  revise  and 


extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  include  a  series  of  eight  articles  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Friendly  on  Civilian  versus  Mil- 
itary Control  of  Atomic  Energy,  which 
appeared  in^the  Washington  Post. 

The  Washington  Post  had  this  study 
made  by  Mr.  Friendly. 

Included  in  these  articles  are  irrefu- 
table facts  as  to  why  atomic  energy 
should  be  under  civilian  control. 

Member  after  Member  on  this  floor 
today  complained  they  were  confused 
about  the  subject  of  atomic  energy.  The 
only  way  to  clear  up  that  confusion  is  to 
become  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
facts. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  20. 19461 
Nr\v    Ace    WrrniN    Grasp— Atomic    Energy 

"Standstill"  Deplored  by  Its  Dtvelopees 

(The  proper  control  of  atomic  energy  Is  a 
question  of  paramoimt  Importance  and  in- 
terest to  the  Nation.  The  Post  is  therefore 
presenting  a  series  of  articles  by  Reporter 
Alfred  Friendly,  analyzing  the  controversy 
that  now  rages  on  this  issue  and  the  solutions 
to  it  which  have  been  suggested.  The  first 
article  in  this  series  appears  below. — Editors 
note.) 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

"Since  the  surrender  of  Jlapan  the  scientific 
and  technical  development  of  atomic  energy 
has  practically  come  to  a  standstill." 

This  statement  is  from  the  congressional 
testimony  of  Prof.  Edward  Teller.  He  Is  one 
of  the  most  gifted  and  prominent  of  those 
laboratory  wizards  who  brought  the  atonUc 
age  into  being. 

His  declaration  has  not  tieen  denied.  It 
has  been  confirmed  repeatedly  In  testimony 
before  Congress,  In  public  and  private  state- 
ments of  the  top  scientists  who  developed  the 
atom  bomb.   It«  proof  is  only  too  evident. 

The  fact  is  that  those  scientists  and  the 
hundreds  of  younger  men  who  labored  with 
them  are  no  longer  working  in  the  huge  Army 
atomic  project,  the  Manhattan  engineer  dis- 
trict. Neither  are  these  men  continuing  their 
studies  in  nonmilitary  laboratories.  l>ecause 
present  military  secrecy  regulations  do  not 
make  such  work  feasible. 

Of  the  leading  scientists  whose  names  are 
found  in  the  Smyth  report  (the  official  Gov- 
ernment document  on  the  tombs  creation) — 
names  such  as  Fermi.  Szilard,  Oppenheimer, 
Urey,  Bethe.  Wigner,  Langmulr,  Teller,  Smyth. 
Pegram — only  a  corporal's  guard  has  re- 
mained with  the  project. 

USUALLY    rOLLOW    THE    MASTERS 

Many  of  the  younger  research  men  are  still 
employed,  but  their  future  course  appears  to 
be  clear  unless  the  leading  figtires  in  their 
field  return.  For  under  a  system  which  op- 
erates In  most  learned  professions,  the  gifted 
and  ambitious  young  men  follow  the  mas- 
ters, not  so  much  for  prestige  as  for  the  op- 
portunity to  study  and  develop  tinder  the 
leaders. 

Just  as  there  Is  no  controversy  over  the 
fact  that  there  Is  practical  paralysis  in  the 
most  important  field  of  science,  so  Is  there 
no  argument  over  what  this  standstill  por- 
tends. Whether  you  think  In  terms  of  war 
or  peace  for  the  United  States,  the  danger  of 
stopping  the  "chain  reaction"  In  atomic  re- 
search is  as  great  as  the  danger  of  starting 
the  chain  reaction  In  the  bomb  itself. 

Nuclear  scientists  who  have  looked  In  the 
direction  of  peacetime  uses  of  the  tremen- 
dous new  discoveries  believe  that  we  stand  on 
the  doorstep  of  what  can  be  made  Into  the 
greatest  age  of  man. 

They  refuse  to  say  that  a  cure  for  cancer  is 
•round  the  corner  or  that  the  mystery  of 
plant  growth  will  t>e  solved  next  year  or  that 
atomic  power  plants  are  at  the  blueprint 
stage.  But  they  have  said  that  they  have  be- 
gun the  unfolding  of  what  they  know  will  be 


as  frultftil  as  the  discovery  of  electricity,  the 
Invention  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  microscope,  all  rolled  Into 
one. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  SIUA.  POTXNTIAI. 

But  the  achievements  they  look  for  are  stUl 
potential.  They  can  be  reall«ed.  the  sci- 
entists remind  us.  only  as  all  great  acientlfic 
achievements  have  been  realized — throujih 
unrestricted,  painstaking,  passionate  re- 
search. 

Except  that  the  picture  of  hope  Is  changed 
to  a  picture  of  terror,  the  nuclear  scientists 
who  have  looked  at  the  wartime  applications 
of  atomic  energy  paint  a  similar  landscape. 

Dr.  Irving  Langmulr,  Nobel  prize  winner. 
reflected  the  views  of  his  fellow  scientists 
when  he  testified: 

"In  any  unlimited  arms  race,  we  may  confi- 
dently assume  that  there  are  going  to  be  dis- 
coveries made  In  this  (atomic)  field.  They 
may  be  made  4  or  5  years  hence.  They  may 
be  made  10  or  15  years  hence." 

But,  he  added.  It  is  "almost  certain"  that 
there  will  be  atomic  bombs  "a  thousand  times 
as  powerful  as  those  that  now  exist  by  means 
that  are  now  undiscovered." 

Implicit  In  his  statement,  of  course.  Is  the 
assumption  that  there  wUl  be  research  to 
reveal  the  "means  that  are  now  undis- 
covered." 

At  the  moment  we  are  able  to  make  bombs 
of  a  certain  type  and  at  a  certain  rate.  To 
Increase  the  efBclency  of  the  bombs,  or  to 
make  them  at  a  higher  rate,  requires  research, 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  best  scien- 
tists. 

At  the  moment,  it  Is  generally  pgreed.  no 
potential  enemy  of  this  country  has  the  atom 
bomb  or  the  means  to  make  It.  Major  Gen- 
eral Groves,  head  of  the  Manhattan  dis- 
trict, has  stated  that  It  will  take  Russia  30 
years  to  reach  the  position  we  hold  today. 
But  the  scientists  on  tha  bomb  project  have 
estimated  from  3  years  to  a  maximum  of  10. 

The  most  carefully  reasoned  analysis  of 
this  question  appears  to  he  that  of  Drs.  Fred- 
erick Seltz  and  Hans  A.  Bethe,  both  stellar 
figures  In  the  production  of  the  bomb.  In 
the  anthology  on  the  bomb  and  Its  problems, 
One  World  or  None,  published  last  week. 
Seltz  and  Bethe  estimate  6  years  elapsed 
time  for  bombs  to  become  available  to  other 
nations. 

And  they  add,  "It  is  entirely  possible  that 
a  foreign  nation  will  be  ahead  of  us  In  6 
years."  Their  estimates  assume  no  further 
disclosures  by  the  United  States  on  our  ac* 
complishments. 

There  is  an  overwhelming  body  of  BClen> 
tlfic  opinion.  In  t>ooks,  public  statemenu, 
and  congressional  testimony,  that  what  we 
have  done  In  the  way  of  the  bomb  can  be 
done  by  any  sizable  civilized  country  in  a 
few  years,  without  the  further  dlsclot-ure 
by  us  of  a  single  additional  bomb  "secret." 

And  If  their  scientists  work  on  atomic 
energy  for  war  and  ours  do  not,  they  cannot 
only  reach  us.  but  will  certainly  surpacs  us. 

Whichever  the  view,  hopeful  or  desperate, 
looking  toward  peace  or  to  an  atomic  arms 
race,  the  present  situation  is  intolerable. 
The  scientists.  It  is  agreed,  must  continue  to 
explore  the  most  tremendous  force  now  avail- 
able, whether  for  building  the  country  or  for 
protecting  It. 

The  Immediate  question,  then.  Is,  Why 
have  the  scientists  left  their  research  work 
under  the  Army? 

General  Groves  testified  that  the  project 
was  dally  losing  key  people  because  of  he 
"current  uncertainty."  meaning  the  at>sence 
o/  a  national  policy  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy.  Being  the  most  vocal  proponent  of 
military  control  of  atomic  development.  It 
can  be  assumed  that  he  expects  that  a  deci- 
sion for  military  control  will  reverse  the  trend 
and  keep  the  scientists  on  their  jot)s. 

But  the  scientists  themselves  may  be  ac« 
cepted  as  more  accurate  witnesses  than  Gen- 
eral Groves  ou  what  their  own  xaotlvea  are. 
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One  of  them,  himself  a  key  man  In  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  bomb,  and  one  of  Americas 
(oremoet  nuclear  physicists,  referred  to 
Groves'  argument  in  these  words: 

"It  would  be  more  nearly  the  truth  to  say 
that  the  only  reason  any  scientists  are  still 
In  the  Manhattan  district  Is  because  of  the 
uncertainty.  I  mean  that  It  Is  still  not  defi- 
nite that  Army  control  Is  to  be  continued 
As  soon  as  that  Is  definite,  the  rest  of  the 
boys  will  leave." 

Almost  to  a  man.  the  top  scientists  state 
that  they  have  left  because  of  military  con- 
trol as  It  operated  durinK  the  war  and  as 
It  continues  to  operate.  The  Federation  of 
Atomic  Scientists,  which  claims  to  represent 
90  percent  of  the  research  scientists  who 
worked  in  the  Manhattan  district  gives  the 
Ider.*  imDtlpn.     (The  scientist"  spe- 

cific .    .  .  1  to  military  control  will  be  dls- 

ctisacd  in  later  articles  of  this  scries  ) 

War  Department  ofBclals  and  others  prop- 
erly concerned  with  malntnlnlnR  our  mili- 
tary effectiveness  answer  the  scientists'  ex- 
planation by  raising  another  question,  some- 
what as  follows: 

"Atomic  energy  has  been  made  Into  the 
most  powerful  weapon  of  all  time.  The 
armed  forces  use  aiid  need  wea(X)ns.  Do  the 
scientists,  or  anyone  else,  prtpoae  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  shall  have  no  participation, 
no  voice,  no  decisions  on  this,  the  most  po- 
tent and  decisive  military  force  In  the  world?" 

80  far.  there  has  been  no  answer.  Or  at 
least  no  answer  has  been  converted  Into  a 
decision  which  will  Induce  the  scientists  to 
resume  their  atomic  research  and  which  at 
the  same  time  satisfies  our  armed  services 
that  their  legitimate  interests  and  require- 
ments will  be  met. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  21.  1946) 
E\-nTONK     Wants    It — Debate    Ovn     Atom 

CONTVSXD   BT   CLAMOB   FOB   ClYIl    CONTBOL 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

The  most  confusing  aspect  of  the  contro- 
versy now  raging  over  civilian  versus  military 
control  of  atomic  energy  is  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  disputants  say  they  favor  civilian  control. 

For  example,  there  Is  the  case  of  Senator 
VANocNsnc  (Republican.  Michigan). 

The  most  important  bill  now  pending  In 
the  Senate  Is  that  proposed  "by  Senator  Mc- 
Mahon  (Democrat.  Connecticut).  It  would 
establish  an  exclusively  civilian  commission 
to  direct  atomic  research,  development,  and 
applications.  Senator  Vandenbixo  proposed 
an  amendment,  which  was  adopted  10  to  1 
TSenator  McMahon  dissenting),  In  the  Sen- 
ate special  committee  considering  the  legis- 
lation The  amendment  provides  for  a  mili- 
tary liaison  board  to  work  with  the  civilian 
commission. 

fie  vocal  opponents  of  the  Vandenberg 
amendment  do  not  take  the  position  that 
the  araaed  services  should  be  frozen  out  of 
the  atomic  picture.  Regretful  as  the  fact 
may  be.  they  admit  that  the  reality  of  the 
slttiation  shows  that  at  present  the  dominant 
aspec'  of  atomic  energy  is  Its  use  as  a 
weapon.  Therefore  the  Army  and  Navy 
ahculd  be  guaranteed  direct  participation 
and  full  flow  of  Information  on  all  military 
phases  of  the  problem. 

VANOCNBnC    METHOD    THOrCHT    WXONC 

But  they  insist  the  Vandenberg  amend- 
ment is  wrong  In  method.  They  contend 
that  iU  broad  wording  gives  the  armed  serv- 
ice;* domination  over  every  aspect  of  atomic 
cnernr-  More  important,  they  claim  that 
the  proposed  military  board  would  have  what 
amounts  to  veto  powers  over  the  civilian 
commission.  This  would  put  the  commls- 
alon  In  the  spot  of  being  accountable  and 
responsible  for  everything  that  happens  but 
having  no  real  authority.  The  result,  they 
aa>.  is  an  administrative  monstrosity. 

But  Senator  Vandenbebc  does  not  see  it 
this  way.  He  says  his  amendment  Is  strictly 
In  Una  with  Prealdeat  Trvunan's  policy  of 


civilian    control — that.    In    fact,    it    merely 
translates  that  policy  into  legislation. 

Another  example;  The  Army  has  generally 
been  credited  with  leading  a  fight  for  mili- 
tary command  over  atomic  matters.  But 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  citing  a  long  and 
imposing  reco'-d  of  statements  and  rer  rts. 
asserts  that  the  Army  took  the  lead  In  urging 
civilian  direction. 

ABMT    AGBEXS   WITH  TBUUAN 

Even  before  the  atomic  bomb  was  tested, 
he  reports,  the  Army  advocated  divesting  it- 
self of  control.  That  was  its  policy,  still  Is 
its  policy,  always  will  be  Its  policy,  he  says. 
He,  too.  Insists  that  the  War  Department 
stands  foursquare  with  Mr.  Truman's  Ideas 
on  the  subject 

And  even  Major  Oenernl  Groves,  head  ot 
the  Army's  atom  bomb  project,  and  the  man 
generally  considered  to  be  the  No.  1  advocate 
of  military  domination,  declares  he  favors 
civilian  control.  Even  In  urging  that  military 
ofBcrrs  be  appointed  to  the  Control  Commls- 
■lon.  he  han  plumped  for  having  civilian 
members  In  ihe  majority. 

But  despite  the  statements  of  Patterson, 
Groves,  Vandenberg,  and  the  10  members  ot 
the  Senate  t^peclal  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
who  supported  his  amendment,  an  opposi- 
tion group  contends  that  there  Is  a  concerted 
and  determined  drive  to  vest  control  In  the 
military. 

Despite  the  Army  and  congressional  de- 
nials, the  controversy  still  flourishes.  Parti- 
sans of  civilian  control  allege  the  denials  are 
lip  service  only.  They  say  this  Is  not  a  mere 
case  of  splitting  hairs  over  words,  but  that 
the  Army  actually  is  seeking  complete 
control  while  pretending  to  ask  only  for  par- 
ticipation In  matters  relating  to  the  bomb. 

This  Is  the  record  they  cite: 

After  VJ-day  the  first  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  atomic  energy  control  was  drafted 
In  the  War  Department.  It  was  Introduced 
In  the  House  by  Representative  Mat,  Demo- 
crat, Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee.  In  the  Senate  It  was  of- 
fered by  Senator  Johnson.  Democrat,  of 
Colorado. 

It  provided,  among  other  things,  for  a  part- 
time  commission  of  nine  men  and  a  full- 
time  administrator  and  deputy  administra- 
tor. The  bin  contained  explicit  exemptions 
from  the  laws  passed  since  1870  barring  mili- 
tary officers  from  civilian  Jobs  Thus.  In 
appointing  the  commissioners  and  adminis- 
trators under  the  proposed  act,  the  President 
would  be  permitted,  though  not  compelled, 
to  name  Army  and  Navy  officers. 

There  Is  a  unique  provision  In  the  bill. 
It  declares  In  effect  that  the  administrator  is 
obliged  to  keep  the  deputy  administrator  in- 
formed at  all  times  of  what  he  Is  doing. 

One  explanation  given  for  this  apparently 
superfluous  provision  Is  that  there  was  a 
deal  between  the  Army  and  Navy  to  ob- 
tain the  letter's  support  to  the  Army  bill.  An 
Army  officer,  presumably  Groves,  would  he 
urged  on  the  President  as  administrator, 
and  a  Navy  officer  would  be  recommended  as 
his  deputy.  But  the  Navy,  frozen  cut  more 
often  than  not  in  cooperation  with  the 
Army,  apparently  was  writing  its  insurance 
in  the  olll  itself. 

rotTB  OB  nvE  oats  or  heahincs 

In  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
Representative  Mat  attempted  to  close  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  after  only  5  hours.  He  actu- 
ally succeeded  In  closing  them  after  4  or  5 
days,  only  one  of  which  was  given  to  opposi- 
tion •vitnesses. 

Dr.  Leo  Szllard,  the  father  of  the  discov- 
eries In  this  country  which  made  the  bomb 
possible,  attempted  to  prevail  upon  Mat  to 
reopen  the  hearings. 

Mat  told  him,  "Judge  Patterson  won't 
stand  for  any  delay — I  phoned  htm." 

The  man  who  stopped  the  May-Johnson 
bill,  it  is  known,  is  one  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Taking   cognizance   of   the   national  storm 


of  protest  and  the  vigorous  wcnk  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  by  the  young  Federation  of 
Atomic  Scientists,  the  President  convened  a 
series  of  White  House  conferences  on  the 
subject. 

He  made  his  decision  In  flat  opposition  to 
the  bill  and  to  the  principle  of  mllitarycon- 
trol.  It  seems  clear  that  he  made  his  point 
of  view  known  to  congressional  leaders,  in- 
cluding Representative  Mat  There  are  in- 
dications that  he  told  the  Army,  in  sharp 
words,  to  cease  support  of  the  bill  and  con- 
form to  his  decision.  He  made  his  opinion 
public  on  Febniary  1  in  a  letter  to  Ssnatrr 
McMahon. 

In  his  letter  the  President  endorsed  the 
policy  that  control  of  atomic  energy  should 
be  vested  in  an  exclusively  civilian  com- 
mission. 

Despite  the  public  and  private  statements 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  this  effect, 
there  has  been  the  unprecedented  clrcum- 
Btauif  of  c  high  Army  officer.  General  Groves, 
publicly  speechifying  for  military  participa- 
tion on  the  Commission.  He  alio  testified  to 
this  .effect  ei  a  private  citizen  hofore  the  Sen- 
ate special  committee  How  a  Regular  Army 
ofllcer  can  become  a  private  citizen  for  2 
hours,  on  demand,  has  not  been  explained. 

With  the  May-Johnson  bill  temporarily 
stifled,  and  full  hearings  being  held  In  th^ 
Senate  committee,  public  support  of  the 
civilian  control  McMahon  bill  began  to  grow. 

But  about  a  month  »go,  coincident  with 
the  resurrection  of  Army  complaints  against 
civilian  control,  there  began  a  series  of  events 
the  result  ol  which  was  to  stir  up  sentiment 
for  military  regulation  of  atomic  energy. 
The  .'equence  of  these  events  and  their  tim- 
ing appear  to  be  more  than  mere  coincidence. 

1.  A  Russian  spy  §care  In  Canada  was 
broadly  publicized.  This  was  unusual  in 
Itself,  since  detections  of  this  sort  are  made 
fairly  often  by  all  governments  and  are  rarely 
released  publicly.  Besides  there  is  some  Indi- 
cation that  the  situation,  whatever  it  is, 
had  been  In  the  same  status  for  some  weeks 
or  months  before  It  was  made  public. 

GROVES   CHARGED   LEAKS 

2.  General  Groves  stated  that  there  had 
been  more  leaks  on  secret  atomic  informa- 
tion in  the  past  month  than  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  bomb  project.  The  implica- 
tion was  that  either  the  McMahon  committee 
or  the  scientists  on  the  project  were  respon- 
sible for  the  leaks.  They  were  presumably 
the  only  ones  who  had  the  Information  to 
leak. 

Groves  and  Patterson  both  denied  to  Mc- 
Mahon that  they  had  the  Senate  committee 
in  mind.  But,  in  newspaper  parlance,  the 
reports  from  high  Army  officers  persisted  that 
the  committee  was  the  culprit. 

Mr.  Truman,  incidentally,  is  known  to 
have  taken  sharp  exception  to  the  reflection 
on  the  integrity  of  the  scientists  who  made 
the  bomb. 

3.  The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee revealed  it  had  traced  a  Russian  spy 
link  to  the  great  Oak  Ridge  establishment 
in  the  Manhattan  project.  So  far  nothing 
has  been  made  public  on  the  nature  of  the 
evidence. 

LIE   DETECTOR    USED 

4.  It  was  disclosed  that  the  Army  is  giving 
lie-detector  tests  to  Oak  Ridge  personnel. 
In  an  official  statement,  the  Army  declared 
that  the  tests  were  merely  experiments  to 
find  out  more  about  the  He  detector.  But 
again,  reports  persisted  that  the  object  was 
to  uncover  possible  subversion  among  the 
employees. 

5.  About  this  time  the  Vandenberg  amend- 
ment was  offered  and  promptly  adopted  by 
the  Senate  special  committee.  It  provides 
that  the  liaison  board  of  Army  aod  Navy 
officers  may  appeal  directly  to  the  President 
any  action,  or  lack  of  action,  which  In  its 
Judgment  concerns  the  Nation's  common 
security  and  defense. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  of 
March  22,  1946 1 

Atomic  Enesct  Probers  Fears  Its 

Possibilities 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

It  is  hard  to  find  anyone  who  has  looked 
into  the  problem  of  atomic  energy  who  is  not 
frightened.  And 'the  more  he  has  investi- 
gated the  situation  the  more  frightened  he 
becomes. 

The  fear  stems  from  two  apparently  con- 
tradictory reasons.  The  first  Is  that  there 
will  be  an  atomic  bomb  war  and  that  the 
war  will  therefore  be  more  horrible  than  can 
be  imagined. 

The  second  fear  Is  that  If  an  atomic  war 
comes  America  will  lose  It  for  lack  of  su- 
periority, either  In  numbers  or  quality  of 
atomic  bombs. 

The  basis  for  this  conclusion  is  the  fact, 
as  pointed  cut  In  the  flnt  article  In  this  H- 
ries,  that  scientists  competent  to  develop 
more  and  better  bombs  (if  the  word  "better" 
can  be  tised  in  this  connection)  are  not 
working  on  atomic  weapons.  They  are  not 
even  working  to  any  extent  on  any  phase 
of  atomic  research. 

The  biggest  names  in  this  scientific  field, 
as  well  as  the  hundreds  of  younger  men.  ex- 
plain tht.t  they  are  not  working  on  this  sub- 
ject because  they  cannot  work  on  It  under 
the  military  control  which  now  operates  In 
the  Army's  Manhattan  district  project. 
wish  to  include  militart 

They  add  that  the  same  situation  will  be 
true  under  any  arrangement  where  the  mili- 
tary makes  the  basic  decisions  on  the  course 
of  atomic  research  and  development.  They 
do  not  assert  that  the  armed  services  should 
be  deprived  of  voice  and  participation  In  the 
military  applications  of  atomic  energy,  I.  e., 
bombs.  They  ask,  indeed,  that  the  fullest 
military  participation  be  assured. 

But  they  say  that  work  even  on  atomic 
bombs — leaving  aside  work  on  all  other 
phases  of  nuclear  power— Is  Impossible  If  the 
ultimate  domination  is  by  name  or  by  fact 
military. 

One  of  America's  foremost  scientists,  who 
came  Into  the  bomb  project  early  and  stayed 
late,  makes  this  summary: 

"It  all  bolls  down  to  the  Impossibility  of 
working  under  dogmatic  dictatorial  regi- 
mentation under  bosses  who  do  not  know 
what  the  subject  is  about." 

Or,  as  It  is  put  by  Edward  U.  Condon, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  scien- 
tific adviser  to  the  Senate  Special  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  and  himself  a  leading 
figure  In  the  bomb  project: 

"The  atom  bomb  has  brought  United  States 
scientific  men  under  strict  military  domina- 
tion •  •  •  (This  is)  a  severe  detriment 
to  our  sclentlflc  development.  •  •  •  sci- 
ence simply  will  not  go  forward  under 
domination." 

explanations  bt  scientists 
The  scientists'  own  explanations  of  why 
this  Is  so  are  presented  below.  The  argu- 
ments relate  exclusively  to  the  problem  of 
producing  bombs  at  a  faster  rate  and  of  a 
more  devastating  nature.  They  are  made  on 
the  fearful  assumption  that  the  United  States 
will  become  involved  in  an  atomic  armament 
race. 

1.  The  scientists  will  do  research  toward 
the  making  of  more  deadly  bombs  if  their 
country's  safety  depends  on  it.  But  they  will 
not  work  on  this  problem  on  the  basis  of  a 
decision  made  by  the  military  services  alone. 
They  want  a  decision  first  from  what  they 
feel  are  the  proper  agencies  entrusted  with 
the  Nation's  security — the  Congress,  the 
President,  the  State  Department,  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  Army  and  Navy. 

2.  Even  working  on  atomic  bombs,  under 
the  Army,  the  scientists  believe  they  will  not 
be  allowed  to  do  the  research  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  results. 


The  Army  has  promised  opportunities  for 
full  and  free  research.  But  from  their  ex- 
perience with  the  Manhattan  district  the 
scientists  don't  believe  it. 

Prof.  R.  R.  Critchfield.  mathematical  physi- 
cist at  George  Washington  University,  who 
worked  at  Los  Alamos,  commented  on  the 
offer  by  saying: 

"I  didn't  take  It  up.  Tou  notice  I'm  here 
(at  the  university)." 

3.  The  scientists  Interviewed  by  this  re- 
porter, including  many  of  the  top  figures  in 
the  atomic  field,  say  that  the  Army  is  openly 
contemptuous  of  them  and  does  not  under- 
stand what  makes  them  tick,  or  how  they 
must  work.  It  is  therefore  Impossible,  they 
add,  for  the  Army  to  give  them  direction. 

rXXLINO  aoainbt  caovxB 

With  "  few  exceptions,  they  (ay,  MaJ  Gen, 
Leslie  R.  Groves  and  his  staff,  the  r>p«rator8 
of  the  Manhattan  district  project,  were  not 
only  contemptuotM  but  ignorant  of  what  the 
work  was  about.  The  bad  feeling  between 
Groves  and  the  scientists  Is  scarcely  dis- 
guised. 

The  collection  of  Groves  ftorles  is  reaching 
large  proportions.  The  one  that  ■dentists  re- 
late with  particular  bitterness  has  to  do  with 
a  conference  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
section  of  the  project  during  the  war. 

While  waiting  for  the  conference  to  start. 
Groves  made  what  the  scientists  present  con- 
sidered patronizing  statements  approving  the 
mathematical  formulas  on  the  blackboard. 
But  the  formulas  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bomb  project.  They  were  problems  In  fresh- 
man physics  used  by  the  class  which  bad  Just 
vacated  the  room. 

The  scientists  hold  the  Army  In  general, 
and  Groves  In  particular,  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  the  cyclotrons  In  Japan.  It  Is 
beyond  possibility,  they  feel,  to  work  under 
persons  who  would  commit  this  outrage 
against  the  principles  of  science. 

ARMT  SECXmiTT  REGULATIONS 

4.  Army  security  regulations  simply  make 

It  "too  d risky"  for  anyone  to  work.    An 

unauthorized  disclosure  by  a  scientist  to  a 
fellow  worker.  In  the  process  of  trying  to  get 
some  Information,  is  subject  to  prison  sen- 
tences and  fines  which  would  bankrupt  the 
notoriously  poorly  paid  researchers,  and  mere 
dismissals  would  ruin  a  scientist's  future 
career. 

One  of  them  told  this  reporter: 
"We  simply  can't  take  the  chance  of  work- 
ing  on    atomic    energy    under    these    rules. 
Well  study   the   pigmentation  of   butterfly 
wings  instead." 

5.  One  of  the  luminaries  in  the  bomb  proj- 
ect expressed  his  opinion  of  a  major  deterrent 
to  working  under  the  Army  in  two  words, 
"the  terror." 

Scientists  believe  that  their  phones  were 
tapped,  their  letters  opened,  and  that  they 
were  shadowed.  They  add  that  these  meas- 
ures, possibly  justifiable  In  war,  have  con- 
tinued in  peace.  The  evidence  they  give  off 
the  record — because  they  admit  they  are  too 
frightened  to  state  It  publicly — appears  con- 
vincing to  this  reporter. 

how  man  was  discharged 

One  distinguished  physicist  t^lls  of  a  young 
man  who  was  discharged  from  one  phase  of 
the  Manhattan  district  without  being  told 
the  cause.  The  researcher  asked  the  scientist 
for  a  job  and  was  about  to  be  employed  on  a 
project  having  no  relation  to  atomic  work. 

But  before  2  days  had  elapsed  Army  secu- 
rity men  pressured  the  scientist  in  a  vigorous 
fashion  not  to  hire  the  man.  That  they  knew 
he  had  applied  for  a  job  can  be  explained 
only  through  opening  letters,  since  the  mat- 
ter was  conducted  entirely  by  mail. 

Dr.  Enrique  Fermi,  discoverer  of  some  of 
the  basic  facts  about  uranium  which  led  to 
the  bomb,  once  discovered  in  his  own  mall 
boxes  an  Army  instruction  sheet  about  the 
opening  and  inspection  of  his  letters.  A 
clumsy  Army  security  officer  bad  put  it  there 
by  mistake. 


(Prom  the  Washlneton  Poet  of  March  SS, 
19461 

Scientists  Rxsent  Army's  Ioka  Thxt   Abb 
Not  Pato  To  Think 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

The  compelling  reason  why  atomic  scien- 
tists believe  they  caunot  work  under  over- 
all military  control,  even  in  the  research 
necessary  to  develop  newer  and  more  devas- 
tating atom  bombs.  Is  that  the  "Army  way" 
does  not  permit  effective  accomplishment  in 
the  field  of  science. 

This  Is  the  reason,  they  say.  that  almost 
every  one  of  the  major  scientists  who  created 
the  tx)mb  have  left  the  Army  project,  the 
Manhattan  engineering  district,  and  why 
they  are  being  followed  by  the  hundreds  of 
younger  researchem. 

Yesterday'^  article  In  this  series  mentioned 
a  few  of  the  specific  complaints  against  tha 
Army  wsy— the  risk  involved  In  unwittingly 
violating  regulations,  the  Oestnpo  methiKla, 
the  lack  of  a  national  decision  that  mora 
and  bigger  bombs  should  t>e  made,  the  mu- 
tual distrust  and  contempt  between  the  Army 
officers  and  the  sclentlsta, 

BECBBCT    BTirLIB    P«ODUCTION 

But  the  bigger,  all-embracing  factor,  they 
say.  Is  the  way  that  their  production  la 
Btlfled  through  unworkable  secrecy  regula- 
tions and  through  the  traditional  Army 
metliod  of  compartmentallzatlon — dividing 
the  work  into  small  cells.  Each  cell  Is  given 
only  a  part  of  the  Job,  and  most  important, 
only  a  part  of  the  information  It  really  needs. 

"This  system,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
best  way  to  run  a  division  in  battle,  simply 
won't  work  In  the  field  of  science.  It  Is  argued. 

Here  are  some  of  the  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

Charles  F.  Kettering,  director  of  General 
Motors  research  lalMratories:  "If  you  lock 
the  doors  of  a  laboratory  you  lock  out  mora 
than   you   lock   in." 

Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  Nobel  prize-winning 
associate  director  of  General  Electric  Co.  re- 
search: "Any  such  secrecy  as  we  had  dur- 
ing the  war  under  military  control  would 
stop  nearly  all  progress  In  those  (atomic) 
sciences." 

regulations  violated 

"Even  during  wartime  the  secrecy  regula- 
tions In  matters  of  fundamcntaf/sclence  were 
not  lived  up  to.  Most  of  the  scientists  work- 
ing on  the  atomic-bomb  project  frequently 
had  to  violate  the  regulations  to  exchange  In- 
formation with  one  another  In  order  that  the 
work  could  get  ahead  effectively. 

"In  peacetime  such  regulations  would  bo 
completely  unworkable,  for  any  attempts  to 
enforce  them  rigorously  would  drive  all  able 
scientists  out  of  the  field." 

Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe,  director  of  theoetrlcal 
physical  research  during  the  war  at  the  Lo« 
Alamos  laboratories  of  the  bomb  project: 
"Like  any  kind  of  pure  research,  research 
In  this  (atomic)  field  can  only  be  done  suc- 
cessfully if  it  is  free  from  restrictions  on  sub- 
jects to  be  Investigated  and  on  publication  of 
the  results." 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Urcy,  Nobel  prize  winner,  one 
of  the  earliest  discoverers  of  the  possibility 
of  atomic  bombs  and  the  director  of  a  large 
phase  In  the  bomb  project:  "There  has  exist- 
ed and  there  now  exists  almost  a  mania  for 
secrecy  •  •  •.  My  own  belief  is  that  It 
was,  and  is,  largely  tmneceaaary  and  that  It 
did,  and  will,  impede  the  progress  of  th^  work 
on  atomic  energy. 

"This  subject  is  one  which  may  frighten  us 
but  it  should  not  lead  tis  to  apply  methods 
which  all  experience  shows  will  stifle  develop- 
ment, drive  the  best  men  from  the  field  and 
shift  all  rights  to  knowledge  to  those  with  the 
least  experience  in  the  application  of  that 
knowledge." 

The  scientists  do  not  deny  the  need  for 
secrecy  concerning  atomic  weapons.  In  fact, 
as  will  be  discussed  In  a  later  article,  tbey 
claim  to  be  the  "inventors"  oi  socrscy  on  th« 
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whole  bomb  project.  They  voluntarily  de- 
cided to  set  up  a  secrecy  system  of  their  own, 
vhlch  operated  without  a  leak  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  discoveries  In  1939  until  the 
Army  took  over  In  mld-194a. 

Their  complaint  Is  simply  that  by  the  na- 
ture of  things  only  a  physical  scientist  can 
tell  what  Is  a  "secret"  In  the  atomic  field, 
even  from  a  weapons  or  bomb  standpoint. 
and  what  Is  not. 

The  personal  opinion  of  Dr  Ross  Gunn. 
director  of  a  division  of  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  which  pioneered  in  the  whole  field 
c-t  nuclear  physics,  Is  expressed  this  way: 

"szcxmrrr  astcct  mismanacco 
"The  security  aspect  of  the  Manhattan 
project  was  handled  by  amateurs,  and  there- 
fore it  was  mismanaged.  Everyone  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  knows  It  was  mis- 
handled and  needlessly  so.  The  mistakes 
came  from  ignorance  of  technical  matters." 
Gunn  testified  before  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  how  compart- 
mentallzation  delayed  the  adoption  of  a  most 
Important  process  In  the  bomb  project  by 
•on^e  18  months. 

By  December  1942  Gunn  and  Dr.  Phillip 
H  Abelson  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  had 
perfected,  in  a  pilot  plant,  a  method  of  s^'pa- 
rntlng  light"  uranium.  U  235.  one  of  the  two 
known  atomic  explosives,  from  the  "heavy" 
nonexplosives.  U-238.  Since  U-235  is  found 
In  nature  only  In  combination  with  U-238, 
and  only  in  the  ratio  of  1  part  in  140.  this 
aeparation  was  one  of  the  most  essential  proc- 
essra  in  the  whole  project.  It  was  extremely 
difQcuIt. 

CaOVES  VlSrTED  PLANT 

Ma  J:  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves,  chief  of  the 
Manhattan  project,  but  not  himself  a  scien- 
tist, visited  Gunn's  pilot  plant  in  December 
1942.  Gunn  also  wrote  full  reports  of  wl..it 
had  been  discovered  and  sent  them  to  the 
Manhattan  project. 

N.)thlng  happened.  Gunn  was  later  to!d 
that  scientists  in  the  project  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  what  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
had  accuroplished. 

After  a  long  passage  of  time,  word  of  the 
process  was  brought  by  the  Navy  directly 
to  Dr.  R  J.  Oppenhelmer.  one  of  the  king- 
pins in  the  project.  Then,  knowing  already 
what  was  in  the  reports,  he  formally  re- 
quested General  Groves  to  be  supplied  with 
them. 

The  final  result  was  the  constrj^tion  by 
the  Manhattan  district  of  one  of  thfe  major 
planu  at  Oak  Ridge,  the  S-50  plant  which 
produced  U-235  by  the  Gunn-Abelson 
method. 

KICHTCXN     MONTHS    EUkPSED 

But.  as  Gunn  |)ointed  out,  18  months 
elapsed  betwten  his  reports  and  Groves'  in- 
spection of  the  pilot  plant,  and  the  taking  of 
official  action  on  the  matter  by  the  Army 
In  June  1944. 

One  side-Issue  was  the  fact-that  about  100 
physicists  wasted  more  than  2  months  at 
the  University  of  Cnllfornla  on  research  which 
was  rendered  needless  by  the  Gunn-Abelson 
work.  The  waste  would  not  have  taken 
place  had  the  security  regulations  been  In 
the  hands  of  scientists  who  knew  the  im- 
plications of  the  materia]  that  passed  before 
them. 

Rear  Adm.  William  R.  Pumell,  the  Navy's 
principal  ofllcer  In  the  atomic  project, 
testified  that  the  flow  of  Information  from 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  to  the  Man- 
hattan district  as  a  one-way  street. 

He  said  he  was  led  to  understand  that 
any  Information  which  the  Manhattan  dis- 
trict bad  which  would  be  of  value  to  the 
laboratory  would  be  passed  down  to  It.  But 
he  told  a  Senate  committee,  "I  never  got 
any." 

WX  WnS  ZXCOMMtTNICATTD 

Gunn's  own  description  of  what  happened 
to  his  laboratory,  a  pioneer  agency  in  study- 
ing atomic  power  since  early  1939,  Is  that 


when  the  Army  took  over.  "We  were  ex- 
communicated." 

Dr.  Langmulr  has  testified  to  one  of  the 
ridiculous  aspects  of  "over-control"  of  se- 
crecy by  the  Army.  In  May  1945  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  a  scientific  conference  In 
Russia.  He  had  had  only  a  small  connec- 
tion with  the  bomb  project,  but  the  day 
before  he  was  to  leave  America,  two  Army 
officers  asked  him  to  decline  to  go. 

He  refused  and  demanded  that  the  matter 
be  taken  up  with  the  State  Department. 
When  the  War  Department  "was  made  to 
realize  how  little  I  knew  of  the  atomic 
energy  project.  I  was  finally  allowed  to  go," 
Langmulr  said. 

Once  In  Russia,  he  heard  that  eight  British 
scientists  who  had  accepted  the  Russian 
Invitation  had  had  their  passports  canceled 
after  they  reached  the  airport  to  fly  to 
Moscow. 

SamSH    WERE    INCINSED 

"All  the  sclentlsu  and  the  whole  of  the 
British  delegation  were  much  Incensed  at 
these  tactics."  Lan^ulr  continued.  "They 
believed  that  the  passports  were  canceled 
because  these  men  had  worked  on  the 
Tuballoy  project,  which  la  the  equivalent 
of  our  Manhattan  project." 

"I  also  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that 
this  action  must  have  been  taken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  Government,  because 
no  one  outside  uf  the  American  Army  could 
be  so  stupid. " 

The  man  whose  experiments  led  to  the 
whole  atom  bomb  question  being  taken  up 
with  President  "Roosevelt  In  1939  Is  Dr  Leo 
Szilard.  He  has  summed  up  the  problem  of 
secrecy  and  compartmentalization  in  this 
sentence: 

"The  most  important  answers  are  answers 
to  unrecognized  questions. ' 

THEE  INTERCHANGE  OF  mE.\S 

The  fruitful  questions,  he  has  explained, 
are  those  which  can  be  discovered  only  in 
the  free  interchange  of  ideas  among  all 
sclentlst.s.  One  scientist,  not  knowing  even 
of  the  existence  of  information  that  another 
may  have,  cannot  see  how  it  may  or  may  not 
fit  the  work  he  is  doing.  He  does  not  think 
to  ask  for  the  Information  for  he  has  no 
way  of  knowln :  that  It  exists. 

Some  scientists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  bomb  would  never  have  been  made 
had  the  Army,  with  the  secrecy  regulations  it 
later  Imposed,  entered  the  project  In  1939, 
rather  than  in  1942 

They  point  out  that  every  important  and 
basic  discovery  had  been  made  by  the  time 
the  Manhattan  district  was  created.  At  that 
time  the  chain  reaction — the  essence  of  an 
atomic  exploslon^xploslon — was  a  theoreti- 
cal certainty. 

The  first  chain  reaction  took  place  on  De- 
cember 2,  1942.  General  Groves  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Job  some  2K  months  be- 
fore. Sclentirts  working  on  the  problem  do 
not  believe  that  he  was  the  catalytic  agent 
which  made  the  chain  reaction  possible. 

Many  declare.  Instead,  that  the  result  of 
Army  regulations  was  a  great  delay  In  the 
production  of  the  tomb. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  24, 
19461 

Armt  "Cells  '  Stifle  Work.  Science  Says — 
SBCtnuTY  System  Ctrr  Researchers  Off 
From  Facts  Thet  Needed  for  Atom  Bomb 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

"The  celliUar  system  of  security — where 
one  cell  doesn't  know  what  another  is  doing 
and  therefore  can't  build  Its  work  In  relation 
to  that  of  others — Is  the  moet  damned  Ineffi- 
cient way  I  know  of  for  getting  things  done." 

The  remark  is  that  of  Dr.  Ross  Gunn,  of 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  one  of  the 
first  men  In  America  to  make  Important  dis- 
coveries in  the  field  of  atomic  power. 

He  was  referring  to  the  Army  system  of 
compartmentalization — a  roundabout  device 


to  achieve  secrecy  by  telling  each  unit  only 
a  part  of  the  whole  picture. 

This  'jellular  or  compartment  system  was 
used  by  the  Army  In  the  Manhattan  district 
engineering  project,  the  outfit  which  pro- 
duced the  atomic  bomb.  It  provoked  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  bitter  complaints  among 
the  scientists  who  did  the  job. 

IT  stifles  research 

If  the  Army  retains  control  of  future 
atomic  work,  many  scientists  expect  that  the 
system  will  be  continued,  since  it  is  a  tradi- 
tional Army  practice.  If  It  does,  they  de- 
clare, research  will  be  stifled,  whether  It  Is 
for  a  cure  o'  cancer  or  the  making  of  the 
much  more  d'-eadful  atomic  bomb  we  will 
need  if  we  get  into  an  atomic  arms  race. 

The  system  Is  not  only,  crippling  to  re- 
search, the  scientists  claim.  In  a  field  as 
perilous  as  that  of  the  atom's  Insldes,  It 
constitutes  a  mortal  danger. 

There  is  the  case  of  a  plant  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  which  was  separating  "light  uranium," 
U-235,  the  explosive  variant  of  uranium,  from 
U-238.  the  common  or  garden  variety  which 
does  not  explode  and  therefore  is  not  used 
directly  In  the  bomb.  U-235  Is  found  In 
natural  uranium  In  the  ratio  of  1  part  to 
140  parts  of  U-238. 

Now  it  is  the  curlotis  property  of  U-235 
that  it  explodes,  of  and  by  Itself,  if  It  Is  In 
sufficiently  large  chunks.  The  volume  at 
which  an  explosion  takes  place  Is  called  the 
"critical  size."  The  atomic  bomb  could  be 
detonated  by  bringing  together  swiftly  two 
or  more  Mocks  each  below  the  critical  size 
but  which  Joined  together  are  above  the 
critical  size. 

A  militart  secret 

The  critical  size,  which  Is  a  military  secret, 
had  been  computed  by  the  physicists  In  the 
Manhattan  district  who  worked  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  '.nd  the  Los  Alamos,  N. 
Mex.,  laboratories.  They  knew  what  It  was  In 
various  mixtures,  compounds,  and  solutions. 

But  it  was  decided — by  a  nonsclentist — 
that  some  or  all  of  this  knowledge  was  "none 
of  the  business"  of  certain  groups  doing  some 
of  the  separation  at  Oak  hidge 

Blissful  In  their  ignorance,  some  of  the 
Oak  Ridgers  were  proceeding  to  separate 
U-235  from  U  238  through  one  of  the  three  or 
four  enormously  difficult  and  complicated 
processes  which  are  available. 

They  were  doing  very  well.  The  U-235 
which  they  obtained  was  being  stored  by 
them  in  liquid  form  in  tanks. 

By  accident,  or  possibly  by  foresight — since 
there  were  very  foresighted  men  there — 
someone  at  Los  Alamos  figured  that  the  Oak 
Ridge  people  must  be  producing  quite  a  bit 
of  the  explosive.  They  wondered  how  It  was 
being  stored.  It  was  strictly  none  of  Los 
Alamos*  business,  but  nevertheless,  one  of 
its  top  men  was  dispatched  to  Oak  Ridge  on 
an  Inspection  trip. 

A  CLOSE  ESCAPE 

He  discovered  that  they  were  proceeding 
on  a  direct  route  toward  making  Oak  Ridge 
Into  a  premature  Hiroshima. 

Compartmentalization  might  be  fatal  in 
another  way — If  It  stops  the  production  of 
more  bombs  or  more  powerful  ones  in  the 
event  we  are  faced  with  an  atomic  war. 

"Just  arcund  the  corner,"  as  a  leading 
nuclear  scientist  puts  It,  are  vastly  improved 
methods  for  the  production  of  plutonium. 
the  explosive  used  In  the  Nagasaki  bomb. 
In  an  atomic  arms  race,  swifter  production 
of  Plutonium  may  be  essential 

But  the  improved  methods  will  not  fall 
like  manna  from  heaven.  Scientists  insist 
that  they  can  be  achieved  only  through 
determined  research — through  the  same  sort 
of  free  research  that  took  place  from  1919 
to  1940.  when  the  mysteries  of  the  atom  were 
explored. 

By  no  means  "just  around  the  comer,"  but 
1:  the  opinion  of  scientists  entirely  possible 
arc  atomic  explosives  l.OCO  times  more  power- 
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ftil  than  the  present  bombs.  The  bombs  we 
have  derive  their  force  from  splitting  urani- 
um or  plutonium,  both  very  heavy  elements. 
But  release  of  huge  amounts  of  energy  could 
come — as  happens  In  the  sun — by  combining 
Atoms  of  some  of  the  lighter  elements. 

One  eminent  physicist  used  these  words  to 
describe  how  research  toward  a  big  goal  can 
be  frustrated. 

"The  real  damage  Is  done  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  problem  through  failure  to 
follow  up  promising  avenues.  A  good  scien- 
tist is  what  he  is  by  reason  of  lis  perspective 
and  judgment  on  which  course  to  follow.  He 
needs  a  bird's-eye  view  to  give  him  the  op- 
portunity for  decision  on  which  are  the  best 
methods  to  pursue." 

If  research  decisions  are  Imposed  on  the 
experts  by  nonscientists,  it  is  argued  that 
failure  will  be  assured. 

One  of  the  most  fantastic  examples  of  the 
cellular  systems  blocking  one  scientist  from 
telling  another  what  he  knew  had  to  do  with 
the  production  of  "heavy  water"  in  the  bomb 
project. 

HAS  USEFtn.  PROPERTIES 

"Heavy  water"  is  a  variant  of  the  plain 
water  we  know,  just  as  U-235  is  a  variant  of 
the  more  common  uranium,  U-238.  I.  has, 
however,  curiously  useful  properties  in,  the 
alchemy  of  creating  plutonium.  Therefore 
at  one  stage  in  the  bomb  project  It  was  de- 
termined that  large  amounts  of  heavy  water 
were  needed. 

The  Job  of  manufacturing  it  was  given  to 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  early  In  1943.  Meantime  the 
man  who  had  discovered  heavy  water — and 
got  a  Nobel  prize  for  the  Job — was  working  on 
another  phase  of  the  bomb  project.  He  was 
Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey.  But,  as  Urey  testified  to 
a  Senate  committee,  the  Du  Pont  Co.  was  not 
allowed  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

Du  Pont  presumably  did  the  best  it  could, 
but  there  are  indications  that  it  made  heavy 
water  by  a  time-consuming  and  expensive 
method  which  Urey  had  once  used  and  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  a  much  l)etter  one  he 
perfected. 

DELATED    BOMB    BT    6    MONTHS 

The  classic  example  of  the  evils  of  compart- 
mentalization shows  that  this  system  delayed 
the  critical  discovery  in  the  whole  subject — 
the  fact  that  creation  of  an  atom  bomb  was 
possible — by  some  6  months. 

The  events  described  below  took  place,  it 
should  be  noted,  before  the  Army  was  in  the 
project  directly.  The  compartmentalization 
which  obtained  had  been  ordered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Scientific  Research  and  Development. 
Its  secrecy  regulations,  however,  were  in  con- 
formity with  Army  directions 

At  Columbia  University.  Drs.  Fermi  and 
Szilard  were  conducting  experiments  to  de- 
termine what  was  the  "critical  size"  of  the 
various  elements  that  might  be  used  In  a 
bomb. 

Szilard"  had  made  some  measurements  of 
U-235  at  the  end  of  1940.  but  had  never 
bothered  to  complete  his  calculations,  since 
preliminary  indications  showed  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  would  be  needed.  He  as- 
sumed, from  what  was  known  at  that  time 
about  the  material,  that  not  nearly  enough 
of  the  substance  could  be  isolated,  inasmuch 
as   the  separation   was  enormously  difficult. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  in  Chicago, 
Urey  had  found  a  practical  way  of  separat- 
ing U-235  in  sizable  amounts — In  quantities 
enough  to  make  a  bomb,  had  he  but  known 
what  that  "enough"  was. 

NETTHSa  COULD  TALK 

But  Urey  could  not  talk  about  his  work  to 
anyone  outside  his  project,  and  the  same  held 
true  for  Szilard. 

In  England,  however,  much  the  same  ex- 
periments had  been  going  on.  And  in  Eng- 
land, there  was  no  cellular  system.  Instead, 
there  was  what  might  be  called  a  "commu- 
nity" secrecy  system.     Everyone  working  in 


the  field  could  get  all  the  Information  re- 
gardless of  which  phase  of  the  work  be  was 
doing. 

But  it  was  :-.ot  until  mld-1941  that  Sir 
James  Chadwick,  a  leader  of  the  British  work, 
concluded  that  the  bomb  was  a  possibility 
and  told  his  conclusions  to  Fermi  and  Szilard. 

The  latter  quickly  whipped  out  his  tui- 
flnlshed  notebook  and  completed  the  calcu- 
lations In  10  minutes  or  so.  They  confirmed 
Chadwick's  findings  on  the  critical  size. 
Later,  when  everyone  got  together,  Urey  con- 
firmed the  findings  on  the  practicability  of 
separating  sufficient  U-235. 

SzUard  explained  the  matter  to  Congress 
In  this  way: 

"We  did  not  put  2  and  2  together  because 
the  two  2's  were  in  a  dlllerent  compartment: 
they  were  not  together.  That  Is,  the  men 
work'ng  or  that  property  of  uranium  from 
which  they  could  deduce  how  much  was 
needed  for  the  bomb  had  no  idea  that  you 
can  extract  light  uranium  in  appreciable 
quantities." 

THANKS  TO  CUAOWICK 

Once  "two  2's '  were  put  together — 6 
months  later  than  they  might  have  been, 
and  that  only  thanks  to  Chadwick  and  his 
colleagues — the  Americans  were  able  to  go 
"all-out"  on  a  project  to  make  the  bomb, 
knowing  thr.t  they  were  not  chasing  after  a 
rainbow. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  25.  1946 1 

Atom  Control  Ficht  Centers  on  Secrect— 
Army  Cites  National  SEcrRfTY;  Scientists 
Seek  Freedom  of  Ideas 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Through  Secretary  Patterson,  War  E)epart- 
ment  officially  states  two  major  complaints 
against  the  original  McMahon  bill,  provid- 
ing for  an  exclusively  civilian  control  of 
atomic  energy.    These  are: 

1.  Its  provisions  relating  to  the  security 
or  secrecy  of  atomic  weapons  are  "inade- 
quate." The  armed  services  should  be  given 
a  voice  and  participation  in  devising  secrecy 
regulations. 

2.  It  does  not  provide  for  proper  participa- 
tion by  the  armed  services  in  the  decisions 
and  administration  relating  to  military  ap- 
plications. Since  the  atom  bomb  is  the 
worlds  moet  dominant  weapon,  the  Army 
and  Navy  cannot  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Today's  and  tomorrow's  articles  take  up 
these  points  in  turn. 

necessity  realized 

Almost  no  one  in  the  present  controversy 
denies  the  necessity  of  the  closest  liaison 
with  the  armed  services  and  a  guarantee  that 
they  will  participate  In  the  formulation  of 
secrecy  regulations. 

The  most  vocal  proponents  of  exclusively 
civilian  control,  however,  declare  that  the 
Vandenberg  amendment  to  the  McMahon 
bill,  one  of  whose  purposes  Is  to  meet  these 
objectives,  goes  too  far  and  is  a  bad — an  ad- 
ministratively impossible^method  for  ac- 
complishing tl"em. 

The  amendment  provides  that  a  military 
liaison  board,  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  review  all  decisions  and  actions — or 
lack  of  them — of  the  civilian  commission, 
and  may  appeal  to  the  President  any  conflict 
which  in  the  boart' s  opinion  affects  the 
Nation's  "conunon  defense  and  security." 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  say  that  It 
means,  in  effect,  not  military  participation, 
but  really  military  control. 

PATTERSON  8ILEMT 

Secretary  Patterson  has  not  yet  expressed 
his  official  opinion  of  the  Vandenberg  amend- 
ment. He  has  stated  that  he  was  in  accord 
with  the  Idea  underlying  It.  But  after  a 
preliminary  reading  of  the  amendment,  he 
made  a  tenatlve  guess  that  it  might  be  some- 


what broader  than  what  he  had  originally 
requested. 

So  the  controversy  continues. 

The  usual  Army  view  Is  that  the  armed 
services  have  the  techniques  necessary  for 
obtaining  secrecy  and  are  the  best  technically 
qualified  to  do  the  Job.  They  point  to  the 
excellent  record  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer- 
ing District,  the  enormous  Army  outfit  which 
built  the  bomb. 

The  scientists  have  two  answers  to  this 
contention.  The  first  discussed  at  length  in 
previous  articles  In  this  series,  is  that  the 
"Army  way"  is  to  keep  ideas  so  secret  that 
they  are  sterile,  that  the  repressions  are 
dangerous  to  national  sectirlty  because  they 
barricad?  the  road  to  scientific  achievement. 

The  second  answer  Is  that  while  the  Army 
may  know  the  "tactical"  aspects  of  secrecy, 
only  a  scientist  knows  what  is  a  scientific 
secret  and  what  Is  not. 

ONLY  SCIRNTISTS  KNOW 

The  Ph.  D  '8  in  physics  In  the  Army  are  few 
and  far  between.  It  Is  pointed  out.  But  In 
the  field  of  atomic  physics,  who  but  a  skilled 
scientist  can  say  that  this  or  that  piece  of 
information,  formula,  or  experiment  will  give 
an  expert  in  a  foreign  nation  the  data  he 
needs  to  help  in  making  an  atomic  bomb? 

The  scientists  charge  that  although  the 
Army  gives  Up  service  to  the  principle  of  free 
dissemination  of  "fundamental  scientific  In- 
formation." It  cannot  tell  what  Is  "funda- 
mental" or  "basic"  or  "pure"  scientific  data 
and  what  is  not. 

It  Is  claimed  that  Maj.  Oen.  Leslie  R. 
Groves,  chief  of  the  Manhattan  district,  de- 
fined fur  a  group  of  citizens  in  Chicago  "fun- 
damental scientific  Information"  as  that 
which  is  already  known  or  can  be  easily  dis- 
covered The  scientists  submit  that  this 
makes  no  sense. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  most  scien- 
tists were  delighted  that  the  Smyth  report 
(the  official  dociunent  on  the  atomic  bomb's 
production)  was  released  and  that  it  con- 
tained as  much  information  as  it  did.  But. 
they  say,  if  It  was  the  Army's  policy  not  to 
reveal  military  secrets,  the  Army  simply 
proved,  by  the  rules  it  prescribed  on  what 
could  be  Included  in  the  document,  that  it 
was  incapable  of  carrying  out  its  own  policy. 

OOX7LO  ESTIMATS  BOMB 

From  the  Smyth  report.  It  Is  declared,  a 
Midwestern  teacher  of  high-school  physics 
was  able  to  calculate  accurately  the  size  of 
the  bomb,  a  top  secret  item. 

Similarly,  the  Army  recently  released  the 
exact  temperature  Increase  in  the  Columbia 
River  resulting  from  the  beat  produced  in  the 
plutonium  manufactiu-lng  plants  at  Hanford, 
Wash. 

From  this  figure  at  least  two  scientists  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  bomb  project 
were  able  to  calculate,  apparently  correctly, 
the  amouht  of  plutonium  being  produced, 
another  top  secret  item. 

Concern  is  expressed  that  if  the  Army  has 
a  secrecy  veto  on  everything  it  thinks  affects 
the  common  defense  and  security  It  will  sim- 
ply lay  down  a  ban  on  releasing  any  scientific 
Information  of  any  consequence.  This  wou!d 
certainly  set  an  International  pattern  and  dry 
up  the  flow  of  Information  from  anywhere 
else. 

scientists  flattered 

American  scientists  are  flattered  to  know 
that  the  armed  services  consider  them  on 
the  average  better  than  scientists  anywhere 
else  and  hence  able  to  keep  this  country  In 
the  lead  in  any  atomic  arms  race.  But  the 
scientists  themselves  Insist  they  aren't  good 
enough  to  stand  alone. 

It's  not  a  question  of  on  the  average,  they 
Bay.  It's  a  case  where  someone,  not  neces- 
sarily in  America,  may  turn  up  a  once-ln-the- 
hlstory-of-science  discovery  which.  If  we 
don't  get  It,  sinks  tie.  After  all.  they  point 
out.  it  was  a  couple  of  Germans,  Haha  and 
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Strasaman,  who  told  the  world  In  January 
1039  ot  the  phenomenon  of  nuclear  fission — 
splitting  the  uranium  atom. 

OBJBCTIONS  otrruNES 

A  principal  Army  objection  to  the  scientists 
handling  secrecy  Is,  bluntly,  the  belief  that 
■ome  of  them  are  not  trustworthy.  It  Is 
contended  that — 

1.  Some  scientists,  with  the  best  motives 
In  the  world,  will  leak  secrets  simply  because 
they  are  so  Imbued  with  the  tradition  of  free 
exchange  of  Information  that  they  won't  keep 
quiet  on  a  matter  vital  to  the  Nation's  arms 
superiorly. 

3  If  the  Army  doesn't  know  a  scientific 
secret  when  It  sees  one.  what  reason  Is  there 
to  expect  a  scientist  to  know  a  military  one? 

3  Must  scientists  are  "liberals";  too  many 
of  them  have  too  strong  pro-Rtisslan  sym- 
pathies. 

As  (me  high  and  distinguished  cfBcer.  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  the  Air  Force,  puts  It: 

"There  never  was  a  case  of  an  American 
Army  or  Navy  officer  selling  his  country  down 
the  river  fur  his  personal  gain.  You  can't 
say  tills  of  certain  civilians,  who  played 
polUics,  betrayed   us,  sold  us  out." 

Needless  to  say.  this  charge  is  bitterly  re- 
sented by  the  scientists. 

"Whi)  the  hell  made  the  bomb,  and  for 
what  country?"  they  a^k.  "Did  we  leak  the 
secret  to  America's  enemies?  What  about 
our  record?" 

KICORO     ASTOCNDINC 

That  record  is.  Indeed,  astounding. 

In  1939  Dr.  Leo  Szllard.  o.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, had  In  mind  ome  experiments  which 
he  felt  would  be  successful  and  which.  If  they 
wen*,  pointed  toward  the  pi«.slbility  of  an 
fttonrc  bnmb  He  knew  that  Jnliot,  In  France 
ws.«  nboiit  to  l)egln  similar  work. 

Atrurdmgly.  he  wrote  Jollot  suggesting 
that  both  of  them  violate  one  of  the  longest- 
standing  traditions  of  science.  He  asked 
for  an  agreement  that  both  should  refrain 
from  making  their  results  public. 

An  agreement  with  France  proved  tempo- 
rartly  Impossible,  but  Szllard  and  others  ef- 
fected an  agreement  with  England.  - 

The  sclrntuta  themselves  M-t  up  their  own 
committees  to  pass  on  the  publlralion  of  all 
papetn  and  to  withhold  thi«e  that  might  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  This  iiystem  oper- 
•tMt  with  complete  success  and  no  leakf  from 
1936  to  th«  middle  of  1948.  when  the  Army 
XmAn  liver.  { 

°  Tb«  •civnttsU  thus  dalRi  to  b*  th«  "In* 
Ttnturs"  uf  secrecy  on  the  bomb  and  to  hnv* 
4oM  M  good  A  Job  as  the  Army. 

AKMT    R»rt.lM 

To  which  on»  Army  reply  la; 

"All  rmiit.  you  did  a  K<»*'<i  Job  when  there 
were  only.*  few  of  you;  when  the  project 
got  biK  Rhd  Involved  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  our  organixatiun  wits  necessary  to 
keep  the  kerret  " 

At  this  point  the  man  In  the  street  la  be* 
wtldered  and  underotandubly  to.  Taking  the 
noninflammntory  arguments  of  both  sides 
at  their  face  value  one  emerges  with  these 
conclusions. 

1.  The  scientists  have  a  hoet  of  coraplalnta 
about  the  crippling  effect  on  their  work  of 
Army  secrecy  measures.  The  scientists  say 
further  that  their  work  is  made  Impossible 
under  Army  control.  • 

2  The  military  says  that  keeping  military 
secrets,  particularly  on  weapons.  Is  one  of  Its 
basx  responsibilities  and  one  which  it  must 
perform. 

A  solution  of  this  conflict  does  not  seem 
to  be  impossible.  Advocates  of  the  McMahon 
bill  suggest  the  measure  l>e  amended  so  that 
military  rights  and  interests  In  keeping  the 
proper  aecrets  of  the  atom  bomb  be  guaran- 
teed 

This  can  be  done,  they  assert,  short  of  giv- 
ing the  military  services  what  amounts  to 
dictation  over  ail  atomic  matters  aSecting 
"the  common  defense  and  security." 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of 

March  26,  1946] 

Akmt  Views  Atom  Mainly  as  Weapon — Mili- 

TA«T  Makes  the  Point  That  Bomb  Is  Its 

Kesponsieilitt  as  Arm  of  War 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Because  the  atomic  bomb  Is  the  world's 
most  overwhelming  weapon,  the  armed  serv- 
ices take  the  not  unreasonable  stand  that 
they  must  participate  actively  In  its  develop- 
ment and  production. 

Secretary  of  War  Patterson  has  complained 
of  the  original  McMahon  bill  for  the  control 
of  atomic  energy  because  of  a  clause  which 
he  says  "would  give  a  civilian  board  the 
function  of  carrying  on  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  as  a  weapon  without  allowing 
the  Army  or  Navy  any  Information  or  par- 
ticipation In  what  was  being  done  In  this 
military  field." 

In  an  interview,  Patterson  added.  "We  don't 
cotton  to  the  Idea  of  having  a  bomb  handed 
to  us  some  day  and  be  expected  to  use  It  the 
next  day  without  knowing  what  It  Is." 

point  well  taken 

In  the  present  controversy  over  the  proper 
control  of  .atomic  energy  there  are  few.  on 
either  side,  who  would  argue  that  Patter- 
soh's  point  Is  not  well  taken.  The  debate  Is 
on  the  extent  of  the  participation,  its  degree 
and    the   method   of   effecting   It 

One  proposed  method  takes  the  lorm  ot 
the  Vandctiberg  amendment  to  the  McMahcn 
bill,  providing  for  a  military  liaison  board. 
It  would  review  *-very  action  of  the  Civilian 
Control  Commission  propased  in  the  basic 
bill.  The  Military  Board,  comprised  of  Army 
and  Navy  officers,  would  have  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  President  any  action  with  which 
they   disagreed. 

In  general,  the  Vandenberg  amendment 
appears  to  t)e  favored  In  the  War  Department. 
It  Is.  however,  bitterly  attacked  in  other 
quarters  on  the  ground  that  it  gives  the 
armed  services  complete  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  over-riding  authority  ov^r  the 
Civilian   Commission. 

One  phase  of  the  controversy  boils  down 
to  the  question  of  what  is  the  armed  forces' 
responsibility  with  tespect  to  the  weapons 
it   uses. 

The  military  agencies  state  their  point  very 
•Imply:  We  have  the  responilbillty  for  ob- 
taining weatxins  and  equipmi-nt  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces.  We  cannot  duck 
that  respotiNibillty  or  unlnnd  It  on  anyime 
•Ise, 

To  which  the  nppotitlun  groups  reply :  Quite 
true,  but  you  do  li--p«rticulurly  the  develop, 
meiit  and  research  of  new  wrapons  and  their 
produrtlon— through  civilian  ngrneles, 

WOIK  or  CIVILIAN  ACCNCV 

They  submit  In  evidence  the  roUowlng  ar- 
gument: 

The  military  has  never  developed  a  con»e> 
quentlal  weapon  which  Involved  technical 
and  scientific  research,  During  the  war  this 
function  was  specifically  assigned  to  a  civilian 
BKency— the  Oflice  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development. 

Although  civilian  employees  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  and  the  Naval  Research  Labo- 
ratory did  the  early  work  on  radar,  the  real 
progress  was  made  under  complete  civilian 
direction  at  the  radiation  laboratory  oper- 
ated by  OSRD  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

special  building  pttt  up 
The  proximity  fuse  was  developed  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  entirely  by  civilians. 
The  Army  Ordnance  Department  prefers 
the  civilian  method.  It  has  Just  built  a 
special  building  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  maintaining  research  In  the  hands  of 
civilian  scientists. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  Navy  followed  the 
same  course.  Under  Rear  Adm.  H.  O.  Bowen, 
the  Navy  Office  of  Research  and  Invention 
drives  forward  an  Intensive  policy  of  sup- 


porting  fundamental   research  In   the  uni- 
versities and  Industrial  plants. 

FROM    PRIVATE    INDUSTRY 

Although  the  Air  Forces,  to  be  sure,  have 
the  responsibility  for  getting  war  planes,  the 
objective  was  accorapllshcd  by  procurement 
from  private  Industries.  The  Civilian  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau'lcs 
has  the  basic  job  of  primary  research. 

One  high  Air  Corps  general,  favoring;  a 
strong  system  of  military  control  over  atomic 
bomb  work  nevertheless  admitted  that  "we 
depend  almost  entirely  on  civilian  Ial)orato- 
rles  and  indu.'^try  for  research  and  develDp- 
ment  of  airplanes,  except  for  some  work  at 
Wright  Field." 

There  is  a  crack,  which  has  more  truth 
than  humor,  about  the  Chemical  Warlare 
Service,  which  between  the  two  wars  did  QOt 
depend  on  civilian  research.  In  that  per  od. 
it  Is  said.  Its  principal  accomplishment  xas 
the  development  of  an  excellent  gas  mask  for 
horses. 

DEVELOPED    BY    CmilANS 

Notwithstanding  the  superabundant  use 
of  the  pronoun  "my"  by  the  Army's  atom 
bi  •  b  chief.  Maj.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves,  the 
history  of  the  bomb  project  Itself  reveals 
that  it  was  developed  entirely   by  civilians 

Every  fundamental  scientific  fact  was  al- 
ready discovered  by  mid- 1942,  when  the 
Army  took  over.  The  first  chain  reaction — 
a  guaranty  that  the  bomb  was  possible — 
was  a  scientific  certainty  before  the  Army 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  project.  The 
reaction  Itself  took  place  In  a  laboratory 
only  2V2  months  after  Groves  was  assigned 
to  the  Manhattan  Engineering   District. 

It  Is  amusing  but  also  pertinent  to  note 
the  development  of  research  on  the  bomb  in 
England.  In  Its  Initial  stages  it  appears  to 
hav>  moved  more  rapidly  there  than  In  this 
country. 

SECRECY  IN  BRITAIN 

The  British  Army  had  a  secrecy  policy 
which  barred  the  use  of  refugees  on  impor-. 
tant  mllltarv  projects.  The  refugee  scl<!n- 
tlsts.  however,  were  permitted  to  fool  around 
with  atomic  Investigations  since  the  British 
army  considered  them  of  no  miUtary  impor- 
tance. 

Thus  It  was  that  the  three  men  who  were 
Instrumental  In  reaching  the  conclu.«fbn  that 
a  bomb  was  prwslble — a  conclusion  nrrl/ed 
at  first  in  Englnnd  and  subsequently  broU(ht 
to  this  country— were  Drs.  Pelerls,  PrUch, 
and  Simon,  nil  of  whoD.  bad  MC«p«d  Ger- 
many In  lt)3.r 

American  scientists'  •xpertene*  hir*  In  Iry- 
ing  to  sell  the  ntomlo  bumb  IdM  to  the  arr  ted 
services  indicslfs  no  vreet  Imagination  or 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Army  Mnd  Ni  vy 

COHTACr   WITH   WAVT 

Tlie  first  contact  was  made  In  April  lt39 
between  the  Navy  and  Dr.  Enrique  Feimi. 
Nobel  prize  v  Inner  for  his  work  In  atonic 
fission.  The  Smyth  report  (the  official  dccu- 
ment  on  the  bomb  project)  comments  on  the 
meeting  with  the  dead-pan  remark: 

"The  only  outcome  of  this  conference  was 
that  the  Navy  expressed  Interest  and  asked 
to  be  kept  informed." 

As  almost  everyor^  knows,  the  proposal 
really  got  under  way  because  Albert  Bins-  eln 
wrote  to  President  Roosevelt  In  the  fal'  of 
1939.  giving  a  summary  of  recent  experiments 
pointing  to  the  possibility  of  an  atomic  ex- 
plosive 

ROOSEVELT   INTERESTED 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Interested  and  conrer- 
ences  were  arranged  between  the  leading  ex- 
perimenters and  the  Army  and  Navy. 

At  the  first  one.  the  handful  of  scientists 
present  described  what  they  had  done  and 
asked  for  about  $6,000  with  which  to  ob-jdn 
some  graphite  of  high  purity.  They  bad 
concluded — correctly,  as  It  turned  out— that 
this  material  would  be  essential  In  one  i)art 
of  the  process. 
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When  they  made  their  request,  however, 
they  were  treated  to  a  30-mlnute  lecture  by 
the  Army  representative  at  the  meeting.  Col. 
K.  F.  Adamson.  He  said  he  thought  the  sci- 
entists were  much  too  optimistic  about  what 
a  bomb  could  do.  After  all,  he  said.  It  took 
at  least  two  x^ars  to  determine  the  usefxilness 
of  any  new  weapon. 

MORALE  MORE  IMPORTANT 

Besides,  he  said,  the  Importance  of  ex- 
plosives and  weapons  in  general  was  usually 
overestimated.  The  Important  thing  was 
really  morale. 

At  the  end  of  Adamson's  disquisition.  Dr. 
Eugene  P.  Wigner,  whose  manner,  voice,  and 
appearance  are  those  of  Casper  Milquetoast, 
spoke  up.  Wigner.  of  Princeton  University, 
was  later  to  become  bead  of  the  theoretical 
physics  work  on  the  bomb  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  brains  center. 

If  morale  Is  so  much  more  Important  than 
weapons.  Wigner  said,  why  dldnt  the  Army 
cut  Its  present  budget  about  in  half? 

The  scientists  got  their  »6.000  quick. 

80  much  for  past  history.  The  present 
concern  is  for  the  future. 

RESEARCH  itVBT  CO  ON 

In  the  hellish  contingency  that  America 
becomes  Involved  in  an  atomic  arms  race.  It  is 
essential,  everyone  agrees,  that  research  go 
forward  at  the  same  speed  as  It  did  when  the 
present  bomb  was  being  developed. 

The  scientists.  Joined  by  the  supporters  of 
tho  McMahon  bill,  contend  that  America  will 
lose  its  position  of  superiority  In  the  atomic 
weapons  field  If  the  new  developmental  work 
Is  conducted  under  Army  dictation. 

To  meet  Army  and  Navy  needs,  they  say, 
let  the  armed  services  have  the  same  respon- 
sibility and  follow  the  same  procurement  and 
development  arrangements  that  now  apply 
to  their  other  new  technical  weapons. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  27, 
19461 
War  Stol  Its  Job,  Army  Says  or  Atom — 
PEAcmME  Uses  or  Nuclear  Enxrgt  Run 
Into  Smao  or  National  SECURrnr 

(This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  issue  of  civilian  versus  military  control 
of  atomic  energy.) 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

What  about  the  peaceful  uaee  of  itotnle 
energy? 

In  the  previous  seven  articles  In  this  series 
the  disctiatiton  haa  been  almost  exclusively 
about  the  use  of  ntomlo  energy  for  war.  The 
underlying  aiaumptlun  waa  from  evervjne's 
point  of  View,  the  worst  one— that  the  I'niied 
States  was  re(|Ulred  to  make  more  dev.istat* 
ing  bombs  and  at  a  higher  production  rate. 

The  question  of  the  proper  form  of  control 
of  atomic  energy  should  also  b«  vlewe^  In 
relation  to  the  poeslblllttes  of  the  peaceful 
use  of  this  great  new  force. 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  there  Is  no  pftr« 
tlcular  argument.  Even  In  Army  circles  there 
Is  complete  disavowal  of  any  Intention  to 
stick  a  military  finger  In  matters  relating  to 
civilian  use  of  the  atom's  force. 

cuasanties  bt  law  asked 
But  the  situation  is  not  so  simple.  Par- 
tisans of  exclusively  civilian  control  argue 
that  despite  the  announced  Intentions  of 
the  armed  services  to  keep  hands  off  civilian 
applications,  there  must  be  careful  legislative 
guaranties  to  prevent  the  Army  and  Navy 
from  throwing  a  monkey  wrench  in  the 
works,  purposely  or  otherwise. 

There  are  three  major  dangers  of  the  mili- 
tary services  crippling  the  administration  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  it  Is 
contended. 

The  first  is  that  if  the  military  services 
have  what  amounts  to  final  decision  on  all 
defense  and  security  aspects  of  the  subject. 


they  win  Interpret  every  problem  as  falling 
within  that  area.  Then,  in  accordance  with 
their  leanlng-orer-backward  and  security- 
minded  traditions,  they  will^bottle  up  in 
secrecy  regulations,  information,  and  mate- 
rial essential  to  peacetime  uses. 

SOME    EXAMPLES 

Some  examples  are  at  hand. 

In  the  process  of  making  atomic  explosives 
for  use  in  bombs,  in  the  so-called  "piles " 
where  plutonlum  is  made  from  uranium, 
there  result  a  number  of  fission  byproducts. 
These  are  common  elements,  but  they  are 
highly  radioactive.  Tliey  have  no  military 
value  and  cannot  be  used  as,  or  In,  atomic 
explosives. 

They  have,  however,  enormous  peacetime 
possibilities.  *It  seems  clear,  in  fact,  that 
the  first,  most  immediate,  and  possibly  most 
important  uses  of  the  fission  process  will 
come  from  the  utilization  of  these  byprod- 
ucts In  medicine,  biological  and  physiologi- 
cal research,  and  in  industrial  testing. 

This  Is  because  the  byproduct  materials, 
and,  indeed,  any  other  substances  injected 
Into  the  piles,  behave  chemically  Just  like 
any  other  material  of  that  element  or  sub- 
stance, but,  having  become  radioactive,  can 
be  spotted  through  photographs  or  electrical 
instruments. 

TRACER  CARBON 

For  example,  if  some  radioactive  carbon  was 
Injected  into  plant  or  animal  tissue,  and  re- 
placed the  carbon  orlglnaly  there,  the  new 
tracer  carbon  could  be  followed  and  observed 
wherever  It  went  and  in  whatever  It  did. 

The  possibility  of  such  use  was  explored 
Intensively  long  before  the  war.  The  prob- 
lem was  that  the  material  was  very  hard  to 
come  by.  To  create  it.  the  huge  and  expen- 
sive cyclotrons  were  built.  Tliey  bombarded 
elements  with  atomic  particles  and  made 
them  radioactive.  But  the  atomic  piles  ac- 
complish this  end  much  more  simply  and 
cheaply,  do  certain  things  that  a  cyclotron 
cannot,  and  most  important,  they  produce 
radio-active  material  In  quantities  far  beyond 
the  possibility  of  the  cyclotrons. 

From  considerable  prewar  experience  with 
cyclotron -produced  radioactive  matter,  sci- 
entists believe  that  the  tracer  materials  and 
others,  which  amount  In  fact  to  radium 
aubstltutea,  will  be  of  particular  value  In 
treatment  and  research  on  cancer  and  other 
dlseanes  and  In  moking  poaslble  X-ray  photo- 
graphs of  the  Interior  of  Industrial  mnteriaU, 

But  up  to  now,  In  spite  of  great  pressure 
to  obtain  these  materials,  the  Manhattan 
district,  the  Army's  bomb  production  organ- 
ization, has  apparently  released  nona  of  them. 
tMtmcicNT  raoctJcnoN 

Thus,  at  the  University  of  Michigan  a  cyclo- 
tron Is  being  put  to  Uwffiririit  liperatlun  to 
produce  small  quantltes  of  rodlo-Mtlve  mn- 
urlal  to  treat  leukemia  and  Hodgkln'a  dis- 
ease, when  the  material  needed  could  be  sup- 
plied cheaply  and  in  much  larger  quantity 
from  the  Oak  Ridge  estsbllabmenta  of  tlie 
Manhattan  district. 

A  second  danger  that  It  Is  alleged  would 
result  from  giving  the  military  principal  voice 
In  decisions  on  defense  matters  Is  that  when- 
ever a  choice  Is  possible  between  peace  and 
war  uses,  the  armed  services,  by  nature  of 
their  assignment  and  responsibility,  must 
vote  for  the  latter. 

There  is  a  case  In  point  already,  although 
the  details  are  still  secret. 

Recently  there  was  a  decision  to  be  made 
on  the  operation  of  a  certain  installation,  in- 
volving a  choice  between  running  a  plant  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  more  atomic  ex- 
plosives, or  more  material  for  research  and 
peacetime  use. 

Because  the  decision  rested  with  the  Army 
and  because  the  Army's  first  and  proper  con- 
cern is  its  own  strength,  the  choice  was  made 


In  favor  of  more  explosives,  at  the  expense  of 
more  research  and  nonexplosive  materials. 

internattonal  qubction 

Ttie  third  prospective  danger  concerns  the 
question  of  International  control  of  nuclear 
power.  Some  quarters  say  that  interna- 
tional cooperation  will  be  nipped  In  the  bud 
if  all  security  decisions  rest  with  the  armed 
services. 

It  Is  argued  that  as  long  as  the  control  of 
atomic  energy  remains  with  the  Army  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  only  l)elleve  that  Amer- 
ica Is  primarily  concerned  with  Ita  use  in  the 
form  of  weapons. 

It  will  thus  be  difficult  if  not  impossible, 
the  argument  continues,  for  American  nego- 
tiators on  the  United  Nations  atomic  com- 
mission to  convince  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
they  should  not  build  atomic  bombs. 

Next,  even  if  an  international  agreement 
is  reached  within  the  UN  for  atomic  dis- 
armament, but  the  decision  on  national 
security  is  left  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  is 
contended  that  these  services  will  never  en- 
dorse the  International  plan.  For,  in  the 
terms  in  which  the  military  services  trans- 
late the  word,  "security"  means  a  strong 
Army  and  Navj . 

JOB    OP    CONVINCINC 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  pointed  up 
In  the  report,  not  yet  released,  made  by  a 
special  State  Department  committee  on  the 
International  control  of  atomic  energy  and 
the  oul'awlng  of  the  bomb-.  The  report  Is 
known  to  propose  a  system  under  which  an 
International  agency  of  the  UN  wotild  own. 
control,  and  operate  all  mines  of  fissionable 
material  and  all  primary  production  plants. 

But,  to  convince  foreign  nations  of  the 
feasibility  of  this  plan,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  prove  to  theni  two  things.  These  are, 
first,  that  uranium  and  thorium  are  the  only 
two  elements  which  can  be  made  into,  or  can 
make  other,  atomic  exploalvea;  and  second, 
that  it  is  possible  to  denature  these  ele- 
ments so  that  they  can  be  licensed  out  to 
the  natioTU  of  the  world  for  peacetime  pur- 
poses, but  cannot  be  made  Into  explosives. 

To  make  such  proofs,  certain  tnformatloa 
now  cla>>sifled  secret  by  the  Manhattan  dia- 
trict  must  be  released.  The  data  does  not 
concern  the  aecrete  of  making  a  bomb;  they 
have  to  do  solely  with  certain  facts  about 
At«>m  splitting. 

But  under  the  present  Armjr  aacreey  regu- 
lations this  Information  cannot  ba  dlacltjaed. 
Unless  It  u  made  public,  the  State  Depart- 
ment plan,  at  least,  la  doomed  to  failure. 


Eiiay  on  Food  PUnk  for  Ptact  bjr  Har- 

vtjr  Cumminf  Chonf,  of  Hilo,  T.  H., 
Wini  National  Contcit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE   FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22, 1948 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  I  include  therein  an  essay 
on  Pood  Plank  for  Peace  by  Harvey 
Gumming  Chong.  a  Hilo  High  School  boy 
of  Hilo,  T.  H.  This  yoimg  man  Is  an 
American  of  Chinese  ancestry.  He  was 
valedictorian  of  the  senior  class  recently 
graduated  from  the  Hilo  High  School, 
HUo,  T.  H. 
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This  prize  was  won  in  a  national  con- 
test conducted  by  Pillsburys  Institute 
of  Flour  Milling  History.  The  victory 
won  for  him  a  flying  trip  to  Washington 
and  a  1-year  scholarship  in  college, 
which  he  will  use  to  begin  predental  work 
at  the  University  of  Indiana  next  fall. 

The  judges  in  this  contest  included 
Representative  Clare  Bocthi  Luci.  of 
Connecticut,  and  Senator  Joseph  H. 
Bail,  of  Minnesota. 

The  essay  follows: 

Pood  has  played  an  all -important  role  In 
warfare  and  it  wUI  be  a  vlUl  factor  In  sta- 
bilizing and  malnuining  world  peace. 

Tlie  history  of  mankind  contains  the  story 
of  man's  str-igple  for  life's  basic  needs,  for 
economic  security,  and  for  spiritual  freedom. 
Can  we  now  Ignore  the  Importance  of  the 
necessities  for  which  man  has  so  long 
struggled? 

In  Auierlca.  where  well-fed  people  can 
reasonably  hope  for  economic  security  and 
freedom,  we  have  developed  a  peace-loving 
people 

But  living  tcday  .in  this  same  world,  are 
millions  who  hi»ve  never  had  their  appetites 
satisHed.  and  who  have  always  been  hungry. 
Why?  Matnly  because  of  excess  population 
and  the  lack  of  natural  resources.  This  Is 
not  necessarily  the  fault  of  the  people  but 
permanent  peace  cannot  be  built  unless  they 
can  anticipate  an  improvement  of  theli 
condition 

American  generosity  and  willingness  to 
share  surplus  food  are  admirable  but  direct 
relief  is  not  the  only  foundation  for  the 
world  peace  for  which  we  sincerely  hope. 
Some  nations  can  and  willingly  do  accept 
unlimited  soup-kitchen  relief,  which  should 
be  a  temporary  necessity,  prefacing  the  task 
of  developing  the  production  of  food  for  un- 
fortunate peoples. 

America,  through  the  UNRRA.  Is  to  pro- 
vide "relief"  necessary  In  war-torn  areas 
This  must  be  done  In  good  grace,  without 
any  thought  of  repayment  lor  our  own  good 
as  well  as  for  the  good  of  those  who  receive 
it 

The  needs  of  those  people  who  have  suf- 
fered the  most  must  be  met  quickly  and  e(B- 
clently.  If  they  are  Ignored,  starvation  and 
Inevitable  diseases  will  result  and  chaotic 
conditions  develop  that  may  shatter  plans 
for  permanent  peace.  Hoping  for  United 
States  aid.  an  unfortunate  said.  "We  don't 
need  much,  but  we  need  a  little  quickly." 

Must  people,  unless  extremely  destitute, 
will  resent  the  acceptance  of  outright  charity. 
Assistance  given  to  people  of  ruined  coun- 
tries must  be  bestowed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
restore  their  own  constructive  energies;  that 
is.  to  help  them  help  themselves.  People 
needing  relief,  want,  and  should  be  given, 
not  as  much  bread  as  seed  wheat,  not  as 
much  milk  as  cows,  not  as  much  food  as  the 
facilities  to  produce  it.  To  enable  the  desti- 
tute to  provide  their  own  food  are  Missouri 
mules  on  Yugoslavia's  tiny  farms.  United 
States  purebred  bulls  throUjjhout  Furopc.  re- 
building herds  slaughtered  during  the  war, 
and  American  tractors  and  plows  as  symbols 
of  our  belief  that  food  and  reconstruction 
go  hand  In  band.  In  any  case,  the  major 
portion  of  work  done  In  the  rehabilitation 
of  any  country  should  be  done  by  the  people 
of  that  country   themselves. 

The  principal  emphasis  must  be  on  the 
Internal  strenjthening  cf  devastated  coun- 
tries. This  done,  we  shaU  have  attacked, 
fundamentally,  the  i>erplexlng  situation  of 
starvation  amid  plenty  in  this  world  of  ours, 
thus  lfl>lng  the  foundation  for  the  dearly 
won  peace  which  is  our  hope  for  the  future. 


Responsibility  for  Lack  of  World 
Cooperation 


Veterans'  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1946 

Mr.  PITT£NGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  ^  the  record 
straight,  a  statement  by  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes  made  recently  is  very  much 
in  order.  Mr.  Byrnes  is  having  his 
troubles  in  efTorts  to  approach  and  suc- 
cessfully resolve  the  problems  of  world 
peace.  There  are  those  in  this  country 
who  feel  that  Russia  is  suspicious  of  us. 
and  has  good  reason  to  be.  That  senti- 
ment is  very  much  at  variance  with  the 
facts  as  they  appear  to  be  stated  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Byrnes. 

Without  going  into  detail,  I  think  ob- 
servers generally  concede  that  the  post- 
war problems  in  occupied  territories  such 
as  Germany  are  getting  along  badly.  Re- 
sponsibility for  this  rests  squarely  on 
Russia  and  her  leaders.  If  any  proof  is 
needed,  the  new-^^paper  item  which  I  read 
certainly  is  conclusive.  I  quote  from  an 
item  in  the  Daily  Journal  of  July  16.  pub- 
lished at  International  Falls,  Minn., 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

BTRNES   BL.\MES  REDS   FOR   GERM.AN   CRISIS — U.    S 
RISKS  OPEN   BRE-^K   WITH   RUSSIA 

The  United  States  risked  an  open  split  with 
Russia  today  in  an  attempt  to  force  economic 
unification  of  Germany. 

Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  declared  last 
night  that  orders  giving  Russia  a  choice  be- 
twen  cooperation  or  "economic  paralysis"  In 
Germany  will  go  forwaid  "this  week"  to  Gen 
Joseph  T.  McNarney,  American  military  com- 
mander at  Frankfurt. 

The  orders  will  be  to  cooperate  with  any 
or  all  of  the  other  occupying  powers— Bri- 
tain. France  and  Russia — on  finance,  trans- 
portation, communication,  trade,  and  in- 
dustry. 

In  a  radio  report  to  the  American  people 
on  successes  and  failures  of  the  four-power 
council  of  foreign  ministers  of  Paris,  Byrnes 
asserted : 

"We  will  either  secure  economic  coopera- 
tion betwen  zones  or  place  the  responsibili- 
ty for  the  violation  of  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment." 

President  Truman  listened  In  and  tele- 
phoned congratulations  to  the  Secretary  Im- 
mediately after  the  broadcast. 

Russia  declined  at  the  Paris  meeting  to  go 
along  either  on  economic  measures,  guaran- 
ties for  keeping  Germany  disarmed  for  a' 
quarter  of  a  century,  or  the  writing  of  a 
peace  treaty  for  Austria.  On  those  points, 
Byrnes  observed,  the  conference  "made  no 
progress  at  all."  He  pinned  the  blame 
squarely  on  Russia. 

The  plunder  of  Manchuria  by  the  Rus- 
sian hordes,  the  plunder  of  portions  of 
Germany  hy  '.hese  same  plunderers,  and 
other  instances,  justify  the  American 
people  in  asking  if  Russia  is  acting  in 
good  faith  in  her  dealings  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and 
other  great  nations  in  their  attempts  to 
write  a  treaty  of  peace  which  will  be  fair 
to  the  natioas  of  the  world. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARFIS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or  LOinslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22.  1946 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  with  the  treatment, 
or  rather  I  should  say  mistreatment,  our 
returned  veterans  have  been  receiving. 
To  me.  it  seems  a  travesty  that  these 
young  men  and  women  who  did  i-o  much 
and  suffered  so  unselfishly  should  now  be 
given  so  little  consideration  by  thDse  who 
are  supposed  to  administer  the  veteran 
legislation  passed  by  this  Congress. 
There  is  the  musterlng-out  pay;  the  GI 
bill  of  rights,  with  its  vocational  training 
and  educational  features,  hospitaliza- 
tion, readjustment  allowance  payments, 
veterans'  reemployment  rights,  and  vet- 
erans' preference  under  civil  i-ervice; 
priority  rights  to  housing  and  to  pur- 
chase surplus  war  property;  insurance 
benefits  and  terminal-leave  pay  for  en- 
listed men.  I  voted  for  all  of  these  bills 
and  in  doing  so  I  expected,  and  still  ex- 
pect, that  they  would  be  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  veterans  and  ac- 
cording to  the  expressed  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

Regretfully,  I  must  say  this  is  rot  the 
case.  In  many  instances  the  adminis- 
trators have  either  maliciously  or 
through  bungling  and  red  tape  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  veteran  to  get 
the  benefits  that  Congress  intended  and 
that  are  rightfully  his. 

Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  get  letters  and 
telegrams  from  veterans  who  are  .seeking 
Federal  employment  under  civil  .service, 
but  they  cannot  get  any  infor.-nation 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  the 
regional  oflSces  as  to  what  jobs  arc  avail- 
able or  when  examinations  will  l)e  held 
or  where. 

Every  day  I  get  complaints  from  veter- 
ans who  are  trying  to  buy  surplus  war 
property—trucks,  jeeps,  dragline:;,  bull- 
dozers, and  other  equipment.  Th  ?y  can- 
not even  find  out  where  the  material  is 
located  and  when  they  do  hear  about 
some  they  travel  hundreds  of  miles  only 
to  find  that  it  was  sold  the  day  before  or 
that  the  sale  has  been  postponed.  It  is 
disgusting. 

Veterans  all  over  the  country  {.re  try- 
ing to  build  houses  for  their  families,  but 
before  they  can  get  a  priority  they  must 
spend  $50  or  $1C0  or  more  for  £  set  of 
plans.  They  have  to  compete  in  the 
black  market  for  lumber  and  ioof.ng  and 
paint.  They  can  hardly  buy  naiJs  at  all 
and  plumbing  fixtures  ind  wir  ng  are 
next  to  impossible  to  get.  Yet  th<?y  must 
locate  all  these  things  and  tell  what  they 
will  cost  before  they  can  even  get  the 
priority  to  purchase  these  thing.s.  It  is 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

Many  veterans  who  have  gone  back 
to  the  farms  have  not  been  able  to  get 
tractors,  plows,  and  the  most  elementary 
farming  implements.   Yet  they  ai  e  urged 
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to  raise  food.    What.  I  ask  you.  do  they 
have  to  raise  food  with? 

Other  veterans  would  like  to  keep  up 
their  Government  insurance,  and  yes, 
the  Government  is  urging  them  to  keep 
it  up  but  when  they  write  to  the  Insur- 
ance Division  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  Inquire  about  their  premium 
payments  they  do  not  even  receive  the 
courtesy  of  a  reply.  Many  of  them  get 
disgusted  and  drop  their  insurance.  How 
can  they  be  expected  to  keep  paying  on 
something  they  cannot  find  out  anything 
about?  Naturally  they  drop  it,  but  do 
not  feel  very  good  about  it. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  to  readjustment  allowance  pay- 
ments and  vocjational  training.  Schools 
and  colleges  that  were  fighting  so  hard 
to  keep  men  and  women  in  college  during 
the  war  are  nov/  turning-  veterans  away 
by  the  thousands.  Some  schools  will  not 
even  consider  veterans  unless  they  at- 
tended that  particular  school  as  civilians 
before  entering  the  service.  They  do  not 
realize  that  the  war  lasted  nearly  4  years 
and  as  fast  as  a  boy  became  18  years  of 
age  he  was  drafted  into  the  service?  Do 
they  mean  that  this  4-year  crop  of 
youngsters  are  to  be  denied  the  right  to 
a  higher  education?  That  is  not  what 
Congress  intended.  Congress  meant 
what  it  said  when  it  passed  the  GI  bill  of 
rights— Congress  meant  to  take  care  of 
our  veterans.  They  have  earned  these 
rights  and  privileges  and  I  say  it  is  high 
time  we  demanded  that  the  people 
charged  with  administration  of  these 
laws  either  get  busy  and  deliver  or  get 
off  the  Job.  If  they  do  not  do  this,  then 
we  must  immediately  enact  legislation  to 
remove  them  and  give  the  job  to  sonle- 
one  who  can  and  will  get  results. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  last  war  I  have 
been  actively  fighting  for  veterans'  rights 
for  the  last  28  years  and  I  intend  to  keep 
up  that  fight  for  the  gallant  young  men 
and  women  who  waged  and  won  the  war 
to  keep  this  great  country  of  ours  free 
from  the  domination  of  Hitler  and  his 
Nazi  slaves  on  one  side  and  the  treachery 
of  Hirohito  on  the  other.  The  free  citi- 
zens of  a  Tree  country  should  reap  their 
just  reward. 


Reduction  of  Federal  Pay  Roll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF   CALIFORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  urgent  and  important  tasks 
before  Congress  is  the  reduction  of  an 
overbalanced  Federal  pay  roll  which  is 
a  carry-over  from  the  enormous  build- 
up of  bureaucracies  before,  during,  and 
after  the  war. 

How  can  we  balance  the  Federal 
Budget  with  such  a  heavy  load  of  un- 
necessary personnel? 

The  following  article  from  the  South- 
ern California  Council  Bulletin  published 


by  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Indicated  the  heavy  load  the  tax- 
payers of  California  are  carrying  to  pey 
for  the  overstaffed  Federal  pay  roll  in 
that  State: 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  BCFEAUCRACIES 

One  way  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget  Is 
to  cut  the  Federal  pay  roll  in  half.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Government — exclusive  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps— has  approxi- 
mately three  million  employees  on  Its  pay 
roll  at  an  estimated  cost  cf  eight  billions  of 
dollars  annually. 

The  $8,000  000.000,  of  course,  is  footed  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

In  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Tax  Depart- 
ment of  the  California  State  Chaml)er  of 
Commerce,  all  the  facts  concerning  this  huge 
Federal  bureaucracy  have  been  presented  In 
detail.  According  to  this  pamphlet,  the 
number  of  United  States  employees  In  1932 
was  563,805.  In  December  1939  this  number 
had  Increased  to  928.836  employees.  In 
August,  1945 — the  month  In  which  World 
War  n  ended— the  Federal  pay  roll  num- 
bered 3.649.769. 

At  the  present  writing,  almost  one  year 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  the  number  of 
employees  working  for  the  Government  num- 
bers 2.873.509— a  reduction  of  only  about 
800.000.  Annual  salaries  for  this  number 
amount  to  the  huge  sum  of  over  eight  billions 
of  dollars. 

According  to  a  report  to  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Btrd,  of  Virginia,  the  executive 
branch  personnel  could  be  reduced  by 
2,000.000.  He  points  out  that  this  would  still 
be  over  75  percent  In  excess  of  the  number 
of  employees  In  1939.  and  would  allow  more 
than  700,000  additional  employees  for  expan- 
sion requirements.  Senator  Byrd  also  points 
out  that  while  the  total  number  of  employees 
has  been  reduced  Flightly,  the  personnel  In 
old-line  Government  Departments  has  In- 
creased considerably. 

Just  how  this  huge  Federal  pay  roll  affects 
the  individual  taxpayers  can  be  best  Indicated 
by  the  following  figures: 

There  Is  one  Federal  worker  for  every  47 
persons  In  the  United  States. 

It  costs  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the 
Nation  $60  every  year  to  pay  the  salaries  at 
these  Federal  employees. 

The  3.584.000  people  in  Los  Angeles  County 
pay  $215,040,000  In  taxes  every  year  just  to 
pay  the  wages  of  the  76,000  Federal  workers 
thev  support. 

The  481.000  people  of  San  Diego  County 
pay  $28,860,000  In  taxes  to  pay  the  wages  of 
the  10.200  Federal  workers  they  support. 

And  even  Mono  County,  with  a  populatl  n 
of  1.300,  supports  28  Federal  employees  at  a 
yearly  tax  cost  of  $78,000. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  how  our 
huge  Federal  pay  rolls  weigh  on  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  Nation. 

This  burden  can  be  eased  only  when  the 
Federal  Government  returns  to  normal 
operation — and  a  normal  pay  roll! 


GOP  Doorbell  Rinf ers  Called  Key  to 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22. 1946 
Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  exend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  description  of  the 


Republican  Freclnct  Worker's  Hand- 
book— a  volume  written  by  Mr.  John  L. 
East,  of  Illinois.  This  story  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

GOP      DOOKBELL      RiNGCRS      CALLED      KET      TO 

Freedom— Leadke    Warns    Handbook    ro« 

Ward  Workers 

(By  James  Doherty) 

Republican  precinct  workers  are  caUed 
salesmen  of  freedom  In  a  bm^k  wrltt«i  by 
John  L.  (Bunny)  East.  Republican  commit- 
teeman of  the  fifth  ward,  which  mad(  Its 
first  appearance  here  yesterday.  The  book 
Is  the  Republican  Precinct  Workers  Hand- 
book. Its  publication  date  Is  announced  as 
July  1. 

East  Is  a  veteran  party  leader.  Last  month 
he  served  as  permanent  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  convention.  He  knows  nil 
the  tricks  of  the  trade  and  he  warns  the  Re- 
publican woikers  what  to  expect  from  Demo- 
cratic captains,  whom  East  says  are  renaurk- 
ably  efficient. 

MtJCH  HELP  NECESSARY 

"No  possession  that  man  has  Is  as  precious 
as  his  freedom."  East  says  in  opening  tbe 
chapter  on  freedom.  "With  it  he  can  do  any- 
thing; without  it  nothing.  We  Americans 
once  knew  freedom  In  its  full  meaning;  now 
we  know  it  only  as  a  word,  vaguely  remem- 
bered." 

"And  so.  If  we  are  once  again  to  achieve 
what  is  our  birthright,  we  must  turn  to  the 
Republican  Party.  But  the  top  men  of  the 
Republican  Party,  able  as  they  are.  cannot 
accomplish  the  task  alone.  Much  help  is 
necessary. 

'The  responsibility  belongs  to  the  Repub- 
lican precinct  captain,  the  man  who  rings 
the  doorbell  of  his  neighbors.  He  can  sell  the 
Republican  platform  to  his  neighbors  be- 
cause he  knows  them  personally. 

"The  choice  of  the  American  voter  Is  quite 
simple : 

"l.  Either  he  votes  for  free  enterprise, 
which  has  given  him  the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  known,  or 

"2.  He  votes  for  Government-controlled 
economy,  which  means  one-party  rule,  dic- 
tatorship, abolishment  of  labor  unions,  and 
slavery  of  the  people." 

ADVICX  IS  GIVEN 

The  author  gives  advice  to  Republican 
workers  on  how  to  present  arguments  on  this 
subject,  then  adds: 

"Totalitarian  leaders  are  ruthless.  They 
have  to  be  because  coercing  a  whole  society 
under  the  pretense  of  a  mandate  is  a  ruth- 
less Jcb  They  know  that  men  who  hate  or 
envy  others  are  easily  united  on  common 
ground;  therefore  they  foster  envy  and 
hatred.     •     •     • 

"Some  of  the  things  that  happened  In 
Germany  20  years  ago  are  beginning  to  appear 
In  England  and  the  United  States,  according 
to  students  of  history.  With  this  fact  star- 
ing us  in  the  face,  we  have  the  choice  of 
holding  fast  to  the  American  principle  of 
Individual  liberty  and  free  competition  or 
accepting  the  totalitarian  state." 

HISTORY   or    ISSUES 

Committeeman  East  gives  a  history  of  the 
principal  Issues  and  policies  of  the  political 
parties,  from  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  date.  Excerpts  on  pres- 
ent-day conditions  follow: 

"The  voter  is  apprehensive  of  the  terrifying 
mounting  national  debt,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  radio  beguiles  him  with  sooth- 
ing words.  The  farmer  who  made  more 
mor.ey  by  not  raising  cattle  than  by  raising 
them  knows  you  cannot  get  something  lor 
nothing.     •     •     • 

"Review  the  Democratic  admlnUtratlcn* 
from  Andrew  Jacltson  to  Harry  Truman. 
You  will  find  that  each  is  characlerUed  by 
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confuaion.  conflict.  atrUe,  stress,  and  strain 
In  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  When- 
ever the  Democrats  came  In.  they  began 
tinkering  with  the  tariff,  debasing  the  cur- 
rency, and  increasing  the  national  debt. 
Tbere  is  violent  name  calling,  mud  throwing. 
Aiid  smearing  of  all  opponents." 

PKOPU  AKK  Anum 

'People  become  suspicious  of  friends  and 
neighbors.  They  are  afraid.  American 
traditions  of  government  are  broken,  class 
Is  stirred  up  against  class:  racial  animosities 
are  agitated  The  citizens  are  nervous.  Jit- 
tery uncertain,  and  terrified.  The  four 
horsemen— violence,  hatred.  Jealousy,  and 
fear— ride  again,  again,  and  again. 

In  contrast,  review  life  during  the  Re- 
publican administrations.  Foreign  relations 
are  calm.  There  is  a  definite  foreign  policy 
which  commands  the  respect  of  all  other  na- 
tions Foreign  affairs  are  guided  by  sane 
Americans  ready  to  speak  for  and  defend 
American  interests,  first,  last,  and  all  the 
lime. 

"Here  is  a  record  of  domestic  tranquillity. 
People  are  contented  and  happy.  They  live 
and  get  along  with  their  neighbors.  Dif- 
ference of  race  or  creed  brings  no  fears  or 
■iispiclons." 

The  Republican  workers  are  told  by  East 
that  their  No  1  opponent  Is  the  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations— P AC,  CIO.  He  outlines  the 
history  of  this  group,  which  he  says  is  Com- 
munist controlled,  and  which,  he  adds,  dom- 
inates the  Democratic  Party  and  enabled  Its 
candidates  to  win  in  recent  elections. 

CONTKASTS  LABOR  SCCOEOS 

The  Isbor  record  of  the  Republican  Party 
Is  contrasted  with  the  labor  record  of  the 
Democratic  Party  by  East,  who  states  bis 
conclusion : 

"In  his  heart  the  intelligent  laboring  man 
knows  that  the  t>enefits  enjoyed  by  labor  In 
America  today  are  due  to  Republican  admin- 
istrations." 


ProauDcnt  Attorney  Discusses 
Reorfanization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOUN 

or  CAUTOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  July  22, 1946 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unani- 
mous consent  having  been  granted  me  so 
to  do.  I  am  pleased  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  the  following  letter  from 
Attorney  Darrell  B.  Edwards,  of  Oakland. 
Calif.,  upoti  a  very  important  subject: 

Oakland.  Calit..  June  7.  1946. 
Hon   John  H.  Tolan. 

House  of  Represer\tatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  De.\i  Conckxssman  Tolan  :  On  May  16. 
11M6.  the  Speaker  read  before  the  House  a 
message  from  the  President  with  accompany- 
iitg  papers,  wherein  is  presented  a  plan  (In 
three  parts)  for  the  reorganization  of  certain 
of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Plan  No  2  Is  ieslgned  to  transfer  to  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  the  functions  of  the 
United  States  Employees"  Compensation 
<  <on  and  abolishlnc  the  Commission. 

A  m  technical  tiefects  In  the  proposed 

plan,  such  as  direct  violation  of  section  5 
(A)  (6)  of  the  Reorganisation  Act.  In  that 
the  Commtvslon's  present  quasi -Judicial 
function  authorized  by  law  wculd  be  de- 
stroyed (a)  by  the  substitution  of  a  slng;e 
AdmUUstrator.  and  (b)  the  establishment  of 


an  appellant  board,  both  of  which  would  con- 
sltute  a  "greater  limitation  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  independent  Judgment  and  expression 
to  the  full  extent  authorized  by  law  •  •  • 
than  existed  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
such  function  •  •  •  prior  to  the  taking 
effect  of  such  reorganization"  as  the  statute 
affords.  Furthermore,  there  will  be  no  sav- 
ing of  administrative  costs,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  reorganization  legis- 
lation. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  cer- 
tain matters  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commission  which  are  not  in  general 
known.  This  agency  was  created  in  1916  as 
an  independent  workmen's  compensation 
commission  in  order  to  relieve  the  Congress 
and  various  agencies  of  the  Government  of 
claims  and  demands  arising  from  employ- 
ment-caused disabilities  and  deaths  In 
1916  Congress  enacted  a  full  and  complete 
workmen's  compensation  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  employees  of  the  United  States  and  In 
so  doing  repealed  the  earlier  Ineffective  act  of 
1908,  which  had  covered  very  few  employees 
and  provided  very  limited  compensation. 
The  1908  act  was  apparently  the  first  work- 
men's compensation  law  in  the  United  States. 
Between  1908  and  1919  the  majority  of  the 
States  enacted  workmen's  compensation  laws 
to  take  the  place  of  the  earlier  employers'  lia- 
bility acts  and  common-law  actions  lor 
wrongful  injury  and  death  in  employment. 
The  1916  act  gave  the  Federal  employees  a 
substantial  workmen's  compensation  law,  tb^ 
general  aspects  and  benefits  of  which  compare 
favorably  with  those  in  most  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws. 

In  1927  the  Congress  enacted  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act,  which  is  administered  by  this  Com- 
mission. This  workmen's  compensation  law 
applies  to  employees  in  private  employments 
whose  rights  formerly  were  subject  to  Federal 
admiralty  Jurisdiction  and  to  the  rules  in 
admiralty  for  the  recovery  of  damages.  Cov- 
ered by  this  law  are  all  maritime  workers 
except  the  master  and  members  of  the  crew  of 
any  vessel.  The  law  covers,  chiefly,  persons 
employed  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  as  longshoremen,  ship  repair- 
men, ship  servicemen,  and  other  general ' 
maritime  employments  on  such  navigable 
waters. 

On  May  17.  1928.  Congress  enacted  a  work- 
men's compensation  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  this  Commission  adminis- 
ters Such  law  applies  in  general  to  all  em- 
ployees of  private  employers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  function  of  this  Commission  Is  to  ad- 
minister these  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
all  of  which  were  enacted  by  Congress  to  fit 
the  need  of  particular  classes  of  employers  in 
particular  fields  of  Federal  Jurisdiction.  This 
Commission's  function  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  administration  of  such  workmen's 
compensation  laws  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain ancillary  matters  directly  related  to 
workmen's  compensation,  such  as  m.aking 
safety  studies  on  workmen.  Such  functions 
are  not  similar  to  any  other  agency  of  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
Commission's  functions  are  not  being  dupli- 
cated elsewhere  in  the  Government;  there- 
fore, that  part  of  section  2  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  which  Is  designed  to  eliminate 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  would  have  no  application 
In  respect  to  such  Commission. 

The  c06t  of  compensation  benefits  for  In- 
juries and  death  account  for  nearly  all  the 
expenditures  cf  such  Commission  so  far  as 
It  relates  to  employees  of  the  United  States 
(postmen,  navy  yard  employees,  Federal 
workers  generally).  When  compared  with 
the  amovmt  distributed  as  benefits,  it  Is  rela- 
tively insignificant  that  such  administrative 
costs  approximate  yearly  only  about  6  p^- 


cent  of  the  direct  cost  of  the  benefi  ,s  them- 
selves. In  the  administration  of  tlie  work- 
men s  compensation  laws,  which  app  y  to  pri- 
vate employees  of  private  employer;)  (where 
the  benefits  themselves  are  not  pal  J  by  the 
United  States  but  by  private  employers  or 
their  Insurers),  the  total  yearly  cos-;  for  ad- 
ministration purposes  in  relation  to  the  totel 
amount  app.-'jpriated  by  the  Commission  for 
all  purposes  is  only  4  6  percent. 

As  a  large  part  of  the  Commission's  work 
affects  the  rights  of  private  emplov'ees  and 
the  financial  obligations  of  private  eriployers. 
as  v.ell  as  a  large  number  of  casualty  insur- 
ance companies,  such  interested  parries  have 
a  direct  Interest  In  the  administraticn  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  laws  within  the 
Commission's  Jurisdiction.  I  have  oeen  in- 
formed that  the  Commission,  on  numerous 
occasions,  hr.s  been  commended  by  private 
employee  and  employer  groups  allk;  for  its 
fairness  in  handling  cases  coming  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  I  have 
also  been  Informed  that  the  irterested 
parties — employer,  employee  groups,  includ- 
ing the  American  Federation  of  Lsbor — re- 
ceived assurances  that  a  hearing  would  be  had 
to  give  such  parties  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  upon  the  reorganization 
before  it  was  transmitted  to  Congres.s.  This, 
through  oversight  or  design,  has  not  been 
done,  and  the  Interested  parties  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  Longshoremen  In 
the  State  of  California  have  long  benefited 
by  the  fair  administration  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's Act  by  the  United  States  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Commission,  and  I 
am  unwilllnt;  that  the  President's  reorgani- 
zation plan  be  allowed  to  become  lav;  with- 
out objection.  As  you  are  probably  aware, 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1945.  sectlor  6  (A) , 
provides  that  "the  reorganizations  s])eclfled 
in  the  plan  shall  take  effect  In  acccrdance 
with  the  plan  upon  the  expiration  of  the  first 
period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous  suc- 
cession of  the  Congress,  following  the  date  on 
which  the  plan  is  transmitted  to  It  but  only 
If  between  the  date  of  the  transmittal  and 
the  expiration  of  such  6P-day  period  It  has 
not  been  passed  by  the  two  Houses,  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  In  substance  that 
Congress  does  not  favor  the  reorganization 
plan. "  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  un;e  that 
you  afford  by  appropriate  resolution  oppor-  ' 
tunlty  for  the  interested  parties  to  be  heard 
before  appropriate  committee  in  the  House 
In  opposition  to  the  proposed  reorganization, 
and  further  that  you  oppose  such  reorgani- 
zation so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  60-day  pericd  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Reorganization  Act. 

I   will   appreciate   an    expression    of   your 
views  In  regard  to  this  impoitant  matter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dasszxl  B.  Eew.ards 

Attorney  at  Laic. 


The  Making  of  Maine 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22, 1946 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude an  article  The  Making  of  Maine  by 
Richard  A.  Hebert  which  appeared  In 
the  Pine  Cone,  a  publication  of  the  State 
of  Maine  Publicity  Bureau.  'This  story 
exemplifies  the  earnestness  and  sincerity 
of  Maine  workers,  both  during  war  and 
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peacetime,  and  tells  of  their  faith  and 
vision  as  well  as  their  achievements. 

The  article  follows: 
Organizing  and  building  are  not  lost  arta 
in  the  State  of  Maine. 

With  us  today,  as  in  the  dreams  of  the 
Pine  Tree  State  s  pioneers  and  settlers,  are 
the  men  of  vision  and  bold  planning,  men 
who  can  take  the  legacy  of  previous  achieve- 
ments and  buUd  an  edifice  of  economic  bet- 
t«rment  for  the  enrichment  of  thousands  of 
their  fellow  men. 

Such  Is  the  story  of  the  Bates  Manufacttir- 
Ing  Co.,  an  organization  new  In  Its  pr'jsent 
form,  yet  wise  and  experienced  In  the  ac- 
complishments of  its  five  manufacturing  di- 
visions and  rich  in  the  promise  it  holds  for 
the  future  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Consisting  of  five  Maine  mills,  all  estab- 
lished nearly  a  century  ago,  and  a  subsidiary 
sales  organization,  the  Bates  Manufacturing 
Co.  has  set  a  prodiictlon  goal  of  140.000.000 
yards  of  cloth  this  year — every  inch  of  which 
will  be  woven  In  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  mills,  now  called  divisions,  are  Ed- 
wards at  Augusta,  York  at  Saco,  and  Bates, 
Hill,  and  Androscoggin  at  Lewlston.  Em- 
ployment presently  totals  around  8,000  per- 
sons and  in  Lewiston  alone  employee  income 
amotmts  to  32  percent  of  the  pay  rolls  of 
the  entire  city.  Products  range  from  shoe 
linings  to  fine  dress  fabrics  and  bedspreads. 

In  a  period  of  American  industrial  devel- 
opment, which  has  seen  a  shift  In  the  textile 
Industry  from  New  England  to  the  South 
and  West,  the  retention  and  expansion  of 
textile  mills  in  Maine  stands  today  as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  faith  and  inspiration  of  Maine 
indiiltrial  leaders.  Far  from  the  hard-to- 
down  popular  conception  of  such  Industrial 
builders  and  organizers  as  grasping  colossi, 
their  record  of  service  to  the  economic  wel- 
ware  of  the  Pine  Tree  State  Is  written  In  the 
Jol)s  and  opportunities  they  have  created 
for  thousands  of  Maine  citizens  over  the 
years. 

Such  a  monument  today  is  the  Bates  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  Under  the  aegis  of  such  men 
as  the  late  Walter  S.  Wyman,  of  Augusta, 
these  five  Maine  textile  mills  were  acquired 
by  the  New  England  Public  Service  Co.  at  a 
time  when  the  then  owners  had  about  de- 
cided to  give  up  the  fight  and  liquidate.  The 
seve  t  cotton-mill  depression  of  the  late 
1920's  and  early  1930's  was  more  than  even 
the  bravest  of  men  could  survive. 

But  Walter  Wj'man  and  his  associates  re- 
fused to  see  a  major  segment  of  his  State's 
and  a  region's  economy  go  down  the  drain. 
Rather  than  see  the  textile  mills  and  other 
Industrial  enterprises  dismantled  and  the 
machinery  and  equipment  shipped  to  other 
regions  or  Junked,  they  not  only  held  the 
mills,  but  raided  additional  funds  to  permit 
to  the  Manhattan  englnerlng  district. 

Translated  into  such  human  terms  as  Jobs, 
opportunities,  community  benefits,  and  cul- 
tural progress  for  thousands  of  Maine  resi- 
dents, the  grandeur  of  their  contribution  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  Pine  Tree  State 
Is  little  short  of  staggering. 

Still  later,  when  a  Federal  law  required 
power  companies  to  sell  their  Indtistrlal  hold- 
ings, these  men  of  faith  and  vision  In  Maine 
and  New  England  were  not  davmted.  Sale 
and  reorganization  of  the  five  textile  mills 
into  one  integrated  company  was  consum- 
mated last  December  15,  placing  the  new 
Bates  Manufacturing  Co.  In  a  position  of 
stability  and  leadership  In  the  Maine  textile 
Industry,  The  Importance  of  this  achieve- 
ment on  the  economic  welfare  of  some  8.000 
workers  in  three  large  Maine  communities 
can  only  be  partially  appreciated. 

Able  exponents  of  this  concept  of  public 
service  through  Industry  are  such  present 
leaders  of  the  organization  as  Robert  Braim 
of  Portland,  chairman  of  the  t>oard,  and 
Herman  D.  Ruhm,  Jr.,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  board  of  directors.  Indicative 
of  the  strength  and  diversity  of  achievements 


of  members  of  the  board.  It  Includes:  William 
6.  Newell,  president  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works, 
shipbuilders:  John  E.  Hyde,  vice  president  of 
the  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  of  Westbrook,  paper 
manufacturers;  Raymond  Rublcam,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Young  &  Rublcam,  leading 
advertising  agency:  Thomas  Gorham,  treas- 
urer of  Bates:  Albert  T.  Armltage.  president 
of  Coffin  &  Burr.  Inc.,  Investment  bankers, 
Boston  and  New  York;  and  Herman  W.  Wen- 
rell,  vice  president  of  the  First  of  Boston 
Corp.,  Investment  bankers,  Boston  and  New 
York. 

Before  becoming  part  of  a  coordinated 
organization  in  1945,  each  of  the  five  mills  in 
their  own  right  had  earned  a  reputation  for 
excellence  in  the  textile  field. 

The  Edwards  plant  at  Augusta,  oldest  in 
the  organization,  produces  quarter-Unlngs 
for  a  substantial  part  of  the  country's  shoe 
production.  Napped  Interllnings  for  wom- 
en's and  children's  coats  and  ski  suits,  du- 
vetyn  for  men's  work  shirts,  -asket  and  Jew- 
elry box  linings  are  made  in  great  quantities 
and  soon  Edwards  will  be  entering  the  spun 
rayon  field  and  weaving  Aralac  for  coat  lin- 
ings as  well.  During  the  war  the  mill  turned 
out  22,000,000  yards  of  herringbone  twill  for 
Army  use,  as  well  as  more  than  10, OCX) .000 
yards  of  cloth  for  rifle  patches.  Other  war- 
time products  included  sandbag  sheeting, 
tent  cloth  and  linings  for  both  Army  and 
Navy  shoes.  Edwards  operates  1.500  looms 
under  the  capable  direction  of  veteran  textile 
man  William  J.  Lang. 

The  York  division  at  Saco  has  been  pro- 
ducing grey  goods  for  mors  than  a  century. 
Specializing  in  the  fine-goods  field.  York  also 
produces  broadcloths,  lawns,  and  poplins  for 
women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  under- 
wear, men's  shirts,  and  sportswear.  Some  of 
the  newest  raincoats  being  placed  on  the 
market,  designed  by  New  York's  foremost  de- 
signers, are  made  of  York  poplin. 

During  the  war  York  produced  wlnd-reslst- 
ant  cloth  for  Army  wind  breakers.  Navy  sum- 
mer uniform  cloth,  and  airplane  wing  fabric. 
Arthur  Tou.«:lgnant.  long  associated  with  New 
England  Industries,  is  plant  manager  of  the 
York  division,  whose  1.858  looms  are  working 
3  shifts  to  turn  out  cloth  for  postwar  Amer- 
ican demands.  A  One  cafeteria,  air  con- 
ditioning, and  tubular  lighting  are  aids  to 
efficiency  and  workers'  ease. 

The  remaining  three  divisions  of  the  com- 
pany—Bates, Hill,  and  Androscoggin — are  lo- 
cated in  Lewlston  On  the  side  of  a  canal  of 
the  Androscoggin  River,  which  supplies  power 
for  the  operation  of  the  mills. 

Bates,  with  lU  2,300  employees,  is  the 
"home"  of  the  organization.  For  many  years 
the  name  Bates  has  meant  Ijedspreads — 
spreads  for  hospital  luse,  Jacquard  spreads  for 
homes  and  hotels  and  the  famous  George 
Washington's  Choice  spread.  Today  produc- 
tion on  these  spreads  is  at  an  all-time  high, 
and  In  addition,  the  Bates  division  is  turn- 
ing out  coml)ed  percale  sheets  and  pillow 
cases,  tablecloths  and  draperies,  rayon  twills 
for  women's  dress  goods,  and  linings  for  suits 
and  coats. 

With  over  1.000,000  feet  of  floor  space  this 
mill  Is  under  the  direction  of  John  Collins  as 
plant  manager  and  has  an  excellent  war  rec- 
ord behind  It.  Virtually  every  Army  and 
Navy  hospital  in  the  world  was  and  Is 
equipped  with  Bates  bedspreads.  Every  ship 
in  the  fleet  has  Bates  bedspreads,  and  for  the 
Ground  Forces  the  mill  produced  Army  duck 
for  a  variety  of  uses. 

The  Bates  division  was  organized  in  1850 
by  Benjamin  E.  Bates,  a  Boston  financier, 
who  was  attracted  to  Lewlston  by  the  excel- 
lent possibilities  in  the  water  power  at  the 
site.  Not  only  did  Bates  found  the  mill,  but 
he  gave  1100,000  toward  the  beginning  of  a 
seminary  In  Lewiston.  which  later  became 
Bates  College.  The  first  New  England  col- 
lege to  become  coeducational.  Bates  has  fol- 
lowed a  program  of  liberal  arts  leadership 


which  ranks  it  high  In  the  list  of  American 
colleges. 

Benjamin  Bates  also  was  cme  of  the  co- 
founders  of  the  city  of  Lewiston,  which  is 
today  regarded  as  the  Industrial  heart  of 
Maine.  Within  a  radius  of  50  mUes  of  the 
city  live  more  than  half  the  population  of 
the  Pine  Tree  State. 

Next  door  to  the  Bates  division  is  the  HIU 
division.  With  Its  1.278  looms,  the  Hill 
unit  specializes  primrrUy  in  the  fine-goods 
field,  making  such  Items  as  combed  broad- 
cloths, poplins,  and  carded  twUls  for  women's 
dress  goods  and  underwear,  men's  shirts, 
shorts  and  pajamas,  rainwear  and  women's 
girdles.  During  the  war  this  mUl  produced 
Navy  summer  uniform  cloth,  water-ref>ellent 
oxford  sleeping-bag  cloth,  and  Army  duck. 
Hill  division  as  well  as  the  others,  takes  the 
cotton  directly  from  the  bale,  processes  tt. 
and  sends  It  to  the  finishers.  Harold  King 
puts  his  years  of  experience  in  the  textile 
Industry  to  work  dlrectUig  the  division  as 
plant  manager. 

The  fifth  mUl  In  the  Bates  company  Is  the 
Androscoggin  division,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Deane  Qulnton,  plant  manager. 
Androscoggin,  built  at  the  end  of  the  canal, 
is  shaded  by  lofty  trees  and  with  Its  green 
lawns  Is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
industrial  age  In  New  England.  In  opera- 
tion, however,  Androscoggin  Is  ahead  of  the 
times.  Working  solely  with  rayons,  this  mill 
turns  out  acetate  twills,  satins,  and  serges 
for  women's  dress  goods,  blouses,  and  under- 
wear, lining  for  suits  and  coats,  shower  cur- 
tains, bed  spreads,  draperies,  and  blanket 
linings.  During  the  war  this  mill  produced 
nylon  parachute  cloth  and  linings  for  Army 
overcoats  and  uniforms. 

Chandler  Robbtns,  Jr.,  is  the  company 
director  of  research  and  new  products.  Mr. 
Robbins  recently  was  cited  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  his  work  in  developing  new 
fabrics  for  military  uses  during  the  war 
period. 

Connected  to  the  Androscoggin  division  as 
a  physical  plant  is  the  Bates  Research 
Laboratory.  Within  the  last  3  years  the 
lal>oratory  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  much 
new  equipment  has  been  added  and  It  Is  now 
established  In  entirely  new  quarters.  Today 
it  ranks  among  the  best  in  the  entire  textile 
industry  and  Is  a  most  Important  adjunct  of 
the  company. 

Here  routine  tests  of  Bates  materials  are 
made.  Many  of  the  Bates  products  go  to 
the  customer  bearing  the  label:  "Bates 
Laboratory  Tested." 

The  laboratory  staff  also  does  much 
original  research  work  with  most  gratifying 
results.  Experiments  in  synthetics  have 
brought  significant  Improvements  In  newer 
and  better  fabrics,  one  of  which,  a  poplin- 
Aralac  combination,  will  be  marketed  next 
fall  and  winter  for  men'r  and  women's  outer 
wear. 

As  the  result  of  an  outstanding  record  as 
general  sales  manager  and  president  of  Bates 
Fabrics,  Inc.,  marketing  subsidiary  of  the 
Bates  organization,  Herman  D.  Ruhm.  Jr., 
was  elected  president  of  the  new  company. 

Mr.  Ruhm  recently  epitomized  the  goals  of 
the  new  organization  in  a  letter  to  employees 
of  all  five  mills.  Its  concluding  paragraphs 
were: 

"We  are  all  on  the  same  team.  We  are  all 
in  the  same  family— the  Bates  family.  Let 
us  strive  to  thow  the  world  that  a  Maine  tex- 
tile enterprise  can  lead  the  field  In  every 
department  of  the  game. 

"We  have  a  great  future,  a  great  oppor- 
ttmity.    Let"?  got" 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Augusta 
Klwanls  Club,  he  declared:  "We  are  united  in 
a  great  effort  to  create  the  happiest  and  most 
successful  textile  enterprise  anywhere,  and  in 
the  accomplishment  thereof  to  reflect  credit 
on  oux  communities,  our  State,  and  our 
Industry." 

In  the  same  address  he  declared  the  com- 
pany's basic  policy  Is  "to  l>e  a  good  cttixen  in 
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tb«  SUte  and  In  the  commuultles  where  Its 
plants  are  located." 

•To  be  a  'good  dtlaen'."  he  continued,  "It 
(the  company)  must  crerte  a  happy  place  In 
which  to  work,  with  good  working  conditions. 
Rood  tools,  good  running  work,  a  system  of 
remuneration  which  rewards  a  dollar's  worth 
of  effort  with  a  dollar,  and  the  opportunity 
for  our  employee*  to  earn  as  many  dollars 
a*  their  individual  aklU  and  effort  merit  " 

Althouf;h  the  Bates  Manufacturing  Co  as 
such  Is  less  than  a  year  old.  Its  net  dollar 
sales  for  1946  have  betn  computed  at  ap- 
proximately 140.000.000.  The  Increase  In 
weekly  pay-roll  averages  for  the  five  com- 
panies since  1941  and  now  as  part  of  Bates, 
has  been  from  120  40  to  $35.06,  a  gain  of 
71  percent  during  the  period  for  employees 
of  the  five  mills  Seventeen  percent  of  the 
2.257  stockholders  are  Maine  people  and  58 
percent  are  New  Englanders. 

The  new  company  also  Is  following  a  policy 
of  constantly  expanding  attention  to  the 
needs  of  employees.  Besides  physical  plant 
Improvewients,  the  "teamwork"  spirit  of  the 
new  organiratlon  Is  being  registered  In  a 
new  magazine  for  all  employees  and  leisure 
time  and  hobby  group  activities  are  being 
fostered  Recognition  for  meritorious  wcrk, 
length  of  service  (many  employees  have  been 
with  the  mills  50  years  or  moro)  and  similar 
achievements  are  being  given  Increased 
emphasis. 

Sports  activities  are  high  on  the  list  for 
development  with  bor-ling.  baseball  ant*  soft- 
ball  already  established  The  company  re- 
cently purchased  Cloutler  Field,  near  the 
canal,  from  the  city  of  Lpwlston  and  will 
make  of  It  a  company  athletic  field,  with 
baseball  diamond,  hockey  rink,  horseshoe 
area.  etc.  An  athletic  director  allocates 
scheduled  and  will  coach  and  supervise  the 
children  of  employees  playing  en  the  field. 

Youll  be  hearing  and  seeing  more  and  mere 
about  Bates  fabrics  In  the  coming  months 
and  years.  In  nearly  every  good  shoe  you 
buy  and  In  many  fine  fabrics  you  wear  youll 
know  you  have  a  product  of  Maine.  Friends 
of  Maine  evcryw'iere  will  be  hearing  mere 
and  mere  atout  the  Bates  company  as  it  per- 
forms ita  role  as  a  "gtK;d  citizen."  Its  contri- 
buticrs  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Slate 
of  Maine  and  to  the  llvellhocd  of  ltd  8.C0O- 
member  "team"  bid  fair  to  constantly  in- 
crease Its  research  will  place  the  miracles  of 
the  test-tube  at  the  dlspo5al  of  a  Nation  s 
we'I-teing. 

Bntos  is  a  living  monument  to  Maine  men 
and  wemen  of  laith  and  vision  In  its  build- 
ing and  perfection  It  will  have  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  entire  Bates  "family"  and  the 
best  wishes  and  support  of  all  to  whom  the 
Maine  tradition  of  pioneering,  enterprise  and 
strsdfRstness  is  a  material  "way  of  life." 


A  Just  Peace  for  Hungary 


EXITNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or   IMDt\N.4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22. 1946 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  of  Hunciarian  origin  recently 
met  in  New  York  City  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
Uon. 

Out  of  that  meeting  came  the  following 
resolution,  which  has  been  sent  to  me 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  John 
Sabo.  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Htmgary 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  South  Bend. 


Ind..  and  dean  of  the  South  Bend  Dean- 
ery, Port  Wayne  diocese: 

We.  American  citizens  of  Hungarian  origin, 
at  a  mass  meeting  held  on  this  day,  June  16, 
1946.  after  due  consideration  of  all  facts 
and  In  full  realization  ef  our  obligations  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ask  our  Gov- 
ernment : 

1.  To  prevent  the  partition  of  Europe  Into 
zones  of  Influence,  either  by  granting  to  any 
great  power  political,  military  or  economic 
privileges,  or  by  accepting  facts  accomplish- 
ed during  the  armistice  period  which  are  In- 
compatible with  the  freedom,  independence 
and  sovereign  rights  of  any  nation. 

2.  To  assure  to  Hungary,  separated  today 
from  western  Europe,  her  traditional  and 
rightful  place  In  the  family  of  the  western 
democratic  nations.  In  conformity  with  the 
Moscow  Dedar^illon  (October  31.  1943),  we 
ask  for  Hungary  "that  political  and  economic 
security,  which  is  the  only  basis  for  lasting 
peace." 

3.  To  put  fully  Into  effect  in  the  Hungarian 
Peace  Treaty  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  in  particular  to  apply  the  ethnic 
principles  without  prejudice  to  Hungary  in 
the  drafting  of  her  future  frontiers  Border 
territories  inhnblted  by  Hungarians  or 
Hungarian  majorities  should  be  returned  to 
their  motherland. 

4.  To  prevent  persecution  of  minorities 
on  racial  basis,  and  forbid  their  expulsion 
and  confiscation  of  their  properties  as  has 
been  practiced  during  the  armistice  period 
by  Czechoslovakia.  Minorities  should  be 
granted  full  minority  rights  under  interna- 
tional  guaranties. 

5.  To  restore  Transylvania  as  an  Inde- 
pendent state  within  a  Danublan  Federation. 
This  is  the  only  proper  solution  capable  of 
establishing  lasting  peace  between  Hungary 
and  Rumania.  / 

6.  To  relieve  Hungary  of  the  unbearable 
burden  of  reparations  and  of  occupation 
which  prevent  reconstruction  and  threaten 
the  nation's  survival. 

7.  To  expedite  the  conclusion  of  the  Hun- 
garian peace  treaty  without  further  unwar- 
ranted delay. 


Giant  Plane  Flies  Editors  to  Paris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18,  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  second  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  This  series  is  called 
"A  Trip  Through  Hell"  and  depicts  Mr. 
Bi>llamy's  impressions  of  Europe  as  it 
appeared  early  In  the  spring  of  the  year: 

FnisT  Leg  or  Trip  To  View  Conditions   in 
Europe  Is  Monotonous.  Bellamy  Writes 

Our  European  discovery  trip  started  from 
Washington  on  the  morning  of  April  9.  1946. 
at  10:30  a.  m.,  after  a  dinner  the  preceding 
evening  In  which  the  party  was  entertained 
by  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson  and 
bis  staff. 

I  consider  Patterson  one  of  the  finest  public 
officials  I  ever  knew. 

A  Junior  of  the  Federal  circuit  court  of 
appeals  In  New  York,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  undertake  the  most  thankless  Job  of  the 
war,  namely,  that  of  supply.  He  accepted, 
and  as  Under  Secretary  of  War  rapidly  be- 


came a  scourge  to  the  laggard  and  a  leader  of 
the  van  In  the  successful  effort  to  deliver  on 
the  line  In  the  theaters  o^  war,  both  Pacific 
and  Atlantic,  the  planes,  guns,  tanks,  ammu- 
nition, and  all  the  other  equipment  which 
was  necessary  for  victory. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  with  the  retire- 
ment of  Secretary  Stimson,  also  a  fine  pub- 
lic servant.  Judge  Patterson  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

We  flew  the  trip  all  the  way  In  a  C-54,  one 
of  the  most  tremendous  airplanes  produced 
during  the  war.  I  believe  it  was  second  only 
to  the  B-29  in  size.  It  was  piloted  by  a  crew 
of  nine:  MaJ.  William  F.  Shanklin,  pilot; 
MaJ.  Nathan  S.  Kohn.  copilot.  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  W  Gell.  command  pilot;  Capt. 
Paul  H.  Pflug.  navigator;  Tech.  Sgt. 
Steve  Fedlnick.  engineer;  Master  Sgt. 
Alois  M  Palenchar,  radioman:  Tech. 
Sz^.  Warran  M.  Berger.  aerial  engineer; 
Staff  Sgt.  Robert  E.  Hughes,  flight  clerk; 
Capt.  David  A.  Lawrle.  flight  clerk  In- 
structor. 

This  was  the  third  time  1  had  been  on  a 
War  Department  tour,  and  each  time  I  have 
been  Impressed  with  absolute  competence 
of  the  crews.  On  cnc  occasicn  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cell  undoubtedly  saved  all  our  lives 
by  the  skillful  maneuvering  of  our  flying 
freight  train,  to  which  the  C-54  might  well 
b:  compared  without  much  exaggeration. 

And  now  let  us  introduce  the  shepherds 
who  guided  us  through  Europe.  The  group 
was  headed  by  Col.  Charles  J  Barrett,  deputy 
director,  CAD,  for  Europe,  one  of  the  most 
hard-working  and  competent  public  rela- 
tions officers  any  of  us  had  ever  seen.  His 
patience  was  Infinite  and  It  was  needed. 
Someone  of  the  editorial  party  was  always 
getting  lost  or  strayed,  or  wanting  an  answer 
to  an  Impossible  question,  but  by  some  feat 
of  magic  or  other  Charles  Barrett  always 
came  up  with  the  answer. 

Colonel  Barrett  was  as;  isted  by  MaJ.  Floyd 
E.  Weldeman  of  the  CAD  public  relations 
section,  who  used  to  work  on  the  Plain 
Dealer  some  years  back,  and  Capt.  Warren 
L.  Richardson,  a  Massachusetts  man  by  birth, 
who  had  seen  combat  service  in  the  Pacific 
with  the  "'SiEihtseeing"  Sixth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion in  the  New  Guiner,  Lcyte,  and  Luzon 
campaigns. 

STOP    *T    CHICOPEE    PALLS 

le  route  took  us  from  the  Washington 
Aitport  to  Westover  Field.  Chicopee  Falls.. 
Mass..  which  happened  to  he  my  birthplace. 
V/e  put  down  there  in  order  to  pick  up  Julius 
A^ler  and  Henry  Luce,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  go  to  Washington  Afte.  a  2-hcur 
stcip  there  for  luncheon  at  the  officers'  mess. 
we  proceeded  on  our  way  and  arrived  at 
^tophensvllle.  Newfoundland,  at  9:06  p.  m., 
whwe  we  had  dinner  at  the  officers'  mefs 
there. 

We  left  Nc-xfound!and  at  1:41  a.  m.  and 
made  the  long  ocean  flight  by  night  to  Santa 
Maria  Airport,  the  Azores,  where  we  arrived 
at  12:40  the  next  noon.  We  were  told  that 
the  ATC  (Army  Transport  Command)  much 
preferred  to  mute  the  long  ocean  Jumps  by 
night  because,  by  flying  over  the  clouds,  they 
could  set  pieir  course  by  the  stars  and  always 
knew  exactly  where  they  wcie  After  lunch 
at  Santa  Maria  we  left  the  Azores  at  3:10 
p.  m..  greatly  Impressed  with  the  Importance 
of  keeping  this  base  permanently  for  Ameri- 
can u&e. 

We  arrived  at  1:50  a.  m.,  April  11,  at  the 
Orly  Field,  Paris,  and  went  at  once  to  the 
Raphael  Hotel,  one  of  the  fine  hostelries  in 
the  Rue  Kleber  district,  near  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe 

After  Paris,  the  route  took  ue  to  Frank- 
fort. Berlin,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Stuttgart. 
Heidelberg.  V/elsbaden.  Frankfort  again  for 
a  final  view  of  what  we  had  seen  In  Ger- 
many, Vienna,  Salzburg.  Trieste.  Rome.  Lon- 
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don.  and  home.  We  arrived  In  Washington 
at  10:30  a.  m..  May  3. 

A  word  about  these  transoceanic  hops  may 
be  Interesting  to  those  who  have  not  taken 
them. 

The  C-54  is  a  four-motor  Job  and  can  ride 
through  the  average  thunderstorm  with 
hardly  a  quiver.  And  yet  the  long  ocean 
voyage,  one  must  confess,  does  become 
monotonous. 

There  were  six  berths  on  the  ship,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  take  turns  sleep- 
ing horizontally  and  sleeping  in  our  chairs. 
On  the  way  back  I  was  fortunate  enough,  for 
example,  to  get  5  hours'  sleep  in  a  berth 
and  the  rest  In  my  chair,  covered  by  a 
blanket. 

We  ficw  mostly  at  nine  or  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  way  back  we  took  the  couthern 
route  by  Bermuda,  Instead  of  Newfoundland, 
because  the  weather  was  reported  to  be  bad 
In  the  North  Atlantic. 

AIR    BASES    VITAL 

Let  me  return  here  to  the  subject  already 
mentioned  about  the  disposition  of  the  air 
bases  after  the  war.  For  transport  to  Eu- 
rope It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  America 
work  some  sort  of  arrangement  whereby  we 
shall  have  use  of  the  great  airports  on  New- 
foundland. Bermuda,  and  the  Azores. 

We  built  most  of  these  airports  with  our 
own  men  and  money,  and  It  would  be  crimi- 
nal folly  not  to  insist  that  we  have  at  least 
an  equal  use  of  them  with  the  British,  In  the 
case  of  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda,  and 
with  the  Portuguese  in  the  case  of  Santa 
Maria  In  the  Azores. 

After  we  had  reached  Europe  we  used  the 
plane  for  the  long  hops,  such  as  Paris  to 
Frankfort,  Frankfort  to  Berlin,  Berlin  to 
Munich,  but  after  leaving  Munich  we  trav- 
eled around  Germany  a  great  deal  by  auto- 
mobile. Only  once  did  we  use  a  train,  and 
that  was  on  the  bop  from  Vienna  to  Salz- 
burg, which  we  traveled  on  a  train,  variously 
described  as  Hlmmler's  or  Von  Ribbentrop's, 
a  de  luxe  Job  which  would  compare  very  fa- 
vorably with  one  of  our  streamliners  in  the 
United  States. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  flight  over  the  Alps 
from  Salzburg  to  Udine.  Italy,  when  we  had 
to  rise  to  a  height  of  15,000  feet  before  we 
dared  plunge  across  the  high  range. 


Press  Support  of  La  FoIIette-Monroney 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Saturday.  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Nashville  Teimesseean 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
in  support  of  the  La  Follette-Monroney 
congressional  reorganization  bill.  The 
editorials  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Nashville  Tennesseean  of  July  7, 
194«I 

HOUSE    PASALTSIS 

The  life  germ  of  any  democratic  state  exists 
In  Its  ability  to  organize  effectively  the  will 
of  the  majority.  The  paralysis  and  frustra- 
tion of  the  late  Weimar  republic  are  ex- 
plainable In  the  terms  of  this  fact.  The  cur- 
rent record  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
gives  grave  cause  for  concern  on  the  same 


ground,  as  evidenced  not  only  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  OPA  but  the  minimum -wage, 
British  loan,  education.  low-cost  hotising, 
atomic  energy,  and  congressional  reform  bUls 
as  well. 

Critics  of  the  present  legislative  machinery 
of  Congress  point  out  that  it  Is  set  up  In  such 
a  way  as  to  put  a  premium  on  delay,  filibus- 
ter, frustration.  A  bill  to  put  referees  In 
bankruptcy  on  a  salary  Instead  of  the  cor- 
rupt-fe*  basts,  which  was  dropped  Into  the 
legislative  mill  In  1940,  Just  last  week  became 
a  law  and  then  only  after  the  scandal  In 
which  a  Federal  Judge  was  Involved  forced 
the  Issue.  The  House  majority,  no  matter 
how  democratic  Its  spirit  and  intentions,  is 
often  reduced  to  helplessness  by  that  "third 
House,"  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

But  antiquated  machinery  Is  not  the  whole 
explanation  for  current  congressional  pa- 
ralysis. The  House  can  do  better  if  It  would. 
Because  It  i£  in  n  apparent  mood  to  do  bet- 
ter, there  Is  a  real  possibility  that  the  sum- 
mer recess  will  come  with  certain  bUls  of 
great  Importance  to  the  people  either  de- 
feated or  shunted  aside. 

If  majority  rule  were  the  simple  test,  the 
administration's  minimum-wage  Mil.  now 
kept  under  lock  and  key  by  the  autocratic 
and  reactionary  House  Rules  Committee, 
would  become  law  In  a  matter  of  days.  So 
would  the  bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  for 
schools  In  the  low-Income  States,  still  locked 
up  as  it  has  been  for  2  years  In  the 
Education  Committee  by  a  stubborn  and 
hostile  North  Carolina  chairman  who  is  de- 
termined to  prevent  Congress  from  even  ex- 
pressing its  will  on  the  subject.  So  would 
the  Wagner-EUender-Taft  long-range  hous- 
ing bill,  now  engulfed  In  a  web  of  delay  In 
the  House  Banking  Committee. 

There  Is  a  threat  that  the  La  Follette-Mon- 
roney congressional  reorganization  bill  will 
not  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  vote  this  summer. 
The  President's  program  for  merging  the 
armed  forces  Is  being  sapped  to  death  by  de- 
liberate delay.  Andrew  Jackson  Mat's  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,  with  scornful  disre- 
gard for  the  public  will  on  the  control  of 
atomic  energy  as  ascertained  by  the  long  and 
exhaustive  work  of  the  McMahon  committee, 
has  reported  a  bill  craftily  framed  either  to 
block  any  action  on  atomic  energy  and  thus 
leave  the  Army  In  undisputed  control  or  to 
perpetuate  the  Army's  position  to  supremacy 
over  It. 

A  round  robin  as  offensive  and  notorious  as 
that  circulated  by  the  late  Senator  Lodge 
against  the  League  of  Nations  has  pledged  a 
sizable  minority  of  Houje  Republicans  to 
fight  the  British  loan  bill  and  it  has  the  open 
sympathy,  astonishingly  enough,  of  numerous 
southern  coalltioners.  The  result  Is  that  the 
bill,  whose  advantages  to  this  Nation  and  the 
South  In  particular  were  dispassionately  and 
convincingly  made  clear  In  the  Senate  de- 
bates. Is  In  grave  danger  as  the  Hotise  readies 
for  debate  on  It  this  week. 

Somehow  the  forces  which  are  short-clr- 
cultlng  or  deflecting  the  popular  will  must  be 
broken  through  and  Congress  made  mere  re- 
sponsive to  the  democratic  processes  or  else 
this  postwar  paralysis  which  Is  creeping  upon 
the  National  Legislature  may  persist  with 
calamitous  results.  Renewed  popular  pres- 
sure upon  the  lower  House  to  take  Immediate 
and  constructive  action  upon  the  more  ur- 
gent matters  now  before  it  will  help.  The 
time  for  a  democratic  government  to  be  dem- 
ocratic Is  all  of  the  time. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  IS,  1946] 

CONGHESS  CONTROLS  THE  KST  TO  ITS   OWN 
REHABILrrATION 

Following  Senate  passage  of  the  La  Pol- 
lette-Monroney  bill  for  reorganizing  Con- 
gress, House  action  has  depended  on  decisions 
by  Speaker  Ratburn  and  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee.   These  authorities  now  propose  to  bring 


the  matter  to  an  early  vote.  This  will  be 
encouraging  to  the  defenders  of  the  American 
scheme  of  government. 

For  Congress  took  top  bUling  In  that 
scheme  as  it  was  laid  out  In  the  Coiutltuticn. 
It  took  top  billing  because  the  Congress  was 
the  essential  core  of  any  plan  for  representa- 
tive government.  The  trouble  has  been  In 
recent  years  that  Congress  has  not  been  liv- 
ing up  to  the  high  expecutlons  of  the  Con- 
stitution makers. 

One  reason  was  that  the  congressional 
structure  and  procedure  were  outmoded.  It 
was  to  correct  these  matters  of  structure  and 
procedure  tliat  the  La  Follette-Monroney  bUl 
was  drafted. 

True,  certain  reservations  mtist  always  be 
kept  In  mind  when  the  reorganization  plan 
Is  discussed.  Mere  change  in  structure  and 
procedure  cant  make  any  Institution  per- 
fect. Institutions  are  the  lengthened  shad- 
ows of  men.  The  men  have  to  be  good  If 
the  Institutions  are  to  be  good.  The  projected 
changes  can  help  good  men  function  better. 
That  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  them— but  it 
is  a  lot. 

Another  only  less  vlt&l  reservation  was  sug- 
gested In  another  connection  the  other  day 
by  Representative  Eaton,  of  New  Jersey.  He 
said  Congress  was  wobbling  l>ecause  It  was 
tn,-lng  to  do  too  much  In  other  words,  the 
Government  was  branching  out  Into  a  hun- 
dred fields  formally  considered  to  be  outside 
its  Jurisdiction.  The  result  Is  a  burden  of. 
work  in  the  legislative  supervision  of  these 
activities  which  now  approaches  the  limits 
of  human  energy. 

But  the  happy  point  here  Is  that  Congress 
itself  has  It  within  Its  own  power  to  prevent 
further  poaching  of  Government  In  fields 
wisely  left  by  the  older  Constitution  to  varl- 
ous  private  agencies.  Just  as  It  can  reor- 
ganize Itself  for  greater  efficiency  by  passing 
the  La  Follette-Monroney  bill,  so  Congress 
can  control  the  volume  of  Its  own  business 
by  resisting  the  further  enticements  of  the 
centrallzers,  the  federallzers.  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  totalizers  who  wish  to  extend 
Government  Into  wider  and  wider  fields.  A 
proper  vigor  In  reorganizing,  a  proper  vigi- 
lance against  overextendlng  will  restore  Con- 
gress to  the  high  place  contemplated  in  the 
Constitution. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22, 1946 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  feel  that  all  men  and  women 
who  have  patrioticaUy  served  our  coun- 
try during  the  time  of  war  should  have 
made  available  to  them  full  information 
in  regard  to  benefits  provided  for  them 
by  their  Congress,  and.  therefore,  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks.  I  am  inserting  the 
schedule  of  veterans'  benefits  as  prepared 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  imder 
date  of  March  21,  1946. 

NATIONAL  UFX  INStrEANCC 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  annoimced 
In  the  schedule,  additional  legislation  has 
been  approved  by  Congress  to  lll)eralize 
the  provisions  and  l)eneflts  of  Govern- 
ment life  insurance  held  by  veterans  of 
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Work!  War  XL  The  acv  kcMatton  Is  de- 
sicn«d  to  cive  Otwtinwwnt.  aerHee  fotur- 
azkce  the  ame  feauircs  u  comnercUl 
poMdes.  It  penoits  tiaBp-«aB  pajments. 
codi  restnctloiM  on  tl»  naoiiDg  of  bene- 
fldftrtcs.  addi  toUl  dttabHtty  coverace. 
and  provldei  a  ikTibie  system  ot  conver- 
MoB  from  miittary  to  OTilian-type  iiuur- 
«nce.  I  UTWt  ail  veterans  to  inTcsUgatc  it 
thtr  faftve  dropped  their  insuraoce. 
TuaaauL-itAn  rn  roa  o's 
I  ako  artab  to  can  attention  to  a  bill 
<H.  R  44«7»  Intrtxiuced  by  me  last  Oc- 
tober prtAiding  for  l«rnunal-leave  pay 
for  aD  CIS.  Such  an  authorlzatioD  has 
now  been  approved  by  ih<?  Hous«  of  Rep- 
re«entatlres  and  I  anticipate  that  the 
Senate  vUl  soon  take  favorable  action  en 
the  Roase  iffoposal. 

Mwaj  TO  -imium* 

Dining  my  years  in  Congress.  I  have 
ooofperated  with  senrlee  ofBcers  of  the 
varlocB  veterans'  ortanizations  in  the 
First  Congrcadonal  District,  as  well  as 
with  thouaands  of  veterans  who  have 
written  me  directly  in  retard  to  their 
dlaatallities  and  benefits  provided  by  Con- 
I  shall  be  glad  to  continue  this 
ice  to  more  than  30,000  veterans 
in  the  First  District.  Each  of  the  12 
counties  in  the  district  has  a  county 
tOTice  officer,  who  stands  ready  at  all 
times  to  assist  all  veterans  with  their 
problems.  The  service  office  is  located  at 
the  county  seat  In  each  county.  The  Vet  - 
eran-s'  Administration  has  also  established 
branch  contact  offices  at  Albert  Lea.  Aus- 
tin. Faribault.  Rochester,  and  Winona. 
Similar  offlcfs  may  be  estabii5hed  In  other 
communities  when  conditions  warrant 
such  action.  Veterans  or  others  desir- 
ing to  contact  me  directly,  can  address 
me  at  1533  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  or  at  Red  Wing.  Minn.. 
when  Congress  is  not  in  session.  I  shall 
always  welcome  suggestions  from  con- 
••itltuent.s  on  matters  relating  to  their  wel- 
fare and  for  the  future  sectirlty  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country. 


Cottoo — A  World  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

Cr   SOCTH   CJtEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdav.  July  23  lleoUlatire  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  inionnative  address  on  the  sub- 
ject Cotton — A  World  Force,  delivered 
by  Bunis  C.  Jackson,  chairman,  State- 
/Wide  Cotton  Committee  of  Texas,  at  the 
Seventh  Annual  Cotton  Congress  held  at 
Dallas.  Tex .  on  July  8.  1946  Mr.  Jack- 
ion  is  a  long-time  friend  of  mine,  who 
knows  perhaps  as  much  about  cotton 
and  lU  devtlopment  and  uses  in  the 
world  as  does  anyone  else. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa#  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Cotton  h*»  bctn  talcrn  for  granted  «o  long 
and  accepted  m  a  natural  glXt  like  xht  axia 


that  tern  c(  ua  are  sware  of  the 
ca:cnt  to  vbidi  K  inHuiaeea  our  everyday 
ima.  and  few  at  «■  realise  vhat  a  tremen- 
doMS  Umf  it  ta  in  tbc  world  today.. 

Bytmm  of  louz-tliht  of  tbc  world's  fiber 
and  fabric.  eottOD  U  pivAutwd  on  every  con- 
tinent to  whicH  mac's  etv11i»tK»  baa  pene- 
trated. Cctton  1*  th«  direct  aoorce  of  UtcU- 
bocd  to  tens  of  millions  cf  men  and  women 
throogiiout  tbe  world.  Countleas  other  mll- 
Uooa  derive  at  least  a  ponion  of  their  rap- 
port fron  the  dlstrthutlcn  and  merchandu- 
mg  of  oocton  and  ccttonaecd  prcdiicts. 

But  tli*  importance  cf  cotton  does  net 
ceaAs  wlib  the  mea  and  women  w1k>  grew  it. 
faiirtcate  It  into  flnuiied  goods,  transport  It. 
and  aell  it.  From  the  wildest  savage  in  the 
heart  of  Afrvca  who  trades  a  tusli  of  iTory 
for  a  l»rightly  colcred  cctton  loin  cloth,  to 
the  AmcrlcaB  debutante  who  thrills  at  the 
sight  ot  her  apattMng.  glamorous  cotton  eve- 
ning gown,  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
world  depends  upon  ccr:n'  as  a  source  cJ 
appa.  el. 

From  the  textile  mill  in  the  Sctitheast 
which  u:ilu»«  gears  and  sheaves  made  from 
a  new  eottoiiseed  hull  'plastic  to  the  con- 
tractors who  constructed  Bcxilder  and  Shasta 
Dama  with  the  aid  ^f  tretnendously  strong 
cotton  conveyor  belta,  indtistry  loolcs  to 
cotton  aa  a  scurce  of  Invaluable  supplies 
Wars  bare  t>e*n  fought  about  and  won  by 
cotton  Hmory  has  recorded  that,  whatever 
the  immediate  catses  may  have  been,  rrur  own 
tragic  ClvU  War  was  fought  about  cotton 
and  the  cotton  eccncmv  History  again,  and 
only  a  matter  of  months  ago,  recorded  an- 
other and  more  terrifying  war  to  whose  vic- 
tory cotton  made  astounding  contributions 
Cottonseed  products  were  vital  necessities 
on  both  tlie  war  and  home  fronts.  Cotton 
Ilnters  made  possible  the  powder  that  fired 
the  guns  from  Berlin  to  Tokyo.  We  have  but 
to  look  at  the  record  to  determine  that  cotton 
provided  such  diverse  Items  for  our  fighting 
men  as  clothing,  sleeping  bags,  wind-  and 
water-resistant  tents,  camouflage  netting, 
motor  vetilcle  tiles,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
ether  Items  which  were  absolutely  essential 
to  the  winning  of  that  global  fight  for  civili- 
zation. 

Cotton  la  just  as  Important  to  the  peace  of 
the  world,  for  it  Is  one  of  those  strategic  prod- 
ucts essential  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
every  country  on  the  earth.  Fiber  ranks  with 
food  as  essential  to  the  general  health  and 
welfare  of  the  populace,  and  cotton  is  by  far 
the  moet  predominant  of  all  fibers,  not  to 
mention  its  value  in  food  and  feed. 

The  boundless  versatility  cf  cotton,  as  ez- 
empUfleC  by  its  past  performance  in  tx)th 
peace  and  war,  has  made  cotton  a  force  of 
world-wide  proportions  It  is  my  duty  here 
to  briefly  survey  cotton's  position  as  a  real 
world  force,  and  to  set  the  outlines  for  the 
discussions  scheduled  to  follow  during  this 
Congress. 

Cotton's  great  Importance  to  the  con- 
stimers  of  the  world  n  derived  from  the  fact 
that  cotton  is  the  principal  fiber  for  all  cloth- 
ing, household  goods  and  industrial  fabrics 
There  is  no  other  Industry  which  affects  as 
many  people  and  reaches  as  far  Into  the 
economy  of  nation^  and  into  the  homes  of 
the  people  as  cotton. 

In  the  principal  agrlculttiral  producing 
countries  of  the  world  cotton  is  of  foremost 
Importance  as  a  source  of  income.  From 
the  standpoint  of  employment  cotton  is  the 
number  one  agricultural  enterprise  of  the 
United  SUtes.  India.  Brazil,  China.  Egypt. 
Peru  and  many  of  the  smaller  nations  and 
colonies  of  Latin  America  and  Africa  and 
Is  one  of  the  major  commodities  in  Russia 
and  a  number  of  other  agrictiittural  countries. 
As  s  world  export  commodity  raw  cotton 
baa  for  years  held  first  place  smong  all  the 
agrtcultiual  producu  which  move  in  forr 
elgn  trade.  The  total  foreign  trade  in  cotton 
before  the  war  amoimted  to  about  13,000,000 
bales  a  year. 


The  Importance  of  taw  eottoo  export*  tiy 
countries  is  e-en  more  impre«lve.  For  ex- 
ample. In  prewar  year*,  cxporu  d  raw  cotton 
as  related  to  total  exporta  from  a  selected 
group  cf  cotton  producing  countries  was: 
Egypt.  75  percent;  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
60  percent.  Peru,  21  percent;  India.  30  per- 
cent; Brazil,  20  percent,  and  Cnitcd  States, 
15  percent. 

The  spinning  cf  cotton  Into  yam  and  the 
weaving  of  yam  into  dotb  on  a  commerc.al 
scale  by  mechanical  means  marked  the  be- 
ginning cf  the  indttftrial  revolution  brought 
about  tiy  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine. 
The  ccmmerclal  textile  Industry  has  from 
that  day  continiied  to  be  the  leading  manu- 
facturii:g  enterprise  in  every  industrial  na- 
tion of  the  world  The  establishment  of  the 
textile  Industry  is  a  nsttiral  development  as 
the  need  for  clothing  is  second  only  tc  the 
need  for  food.  It  is  therefore,  not  surpris- 
ing to  observe  thst  most  countries  begin 
their  industnallzatlcn  by  mantifacturlng 
tex-lles 

The  total  number  of  persons  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  the  world  s  textile  indtistry  before 
the  wax  was  mere  than  any  other  single  in- 
dustry. In  almost  every  Industrial  nation 
today  the  number  of  industrial  workers  em- 
ployed places  the  textUe  and  clothing  indus- 
try in  first  position  above  all  others.  In 
Japan  before  the  war  almost  50  percent  cf 
the  industrial  workers  were  employed  in  the 
textile  and  clothing  industries.  Similarly, 
in  many  of  the  Latin -American  ccuntrles, 
notably  Peru.  Brazil  Mexico,  and  Colombia, 
the  textile  and  clothing  indxrstry  employ 
from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  all  the  people  em- 
ployed by  Industry  in  those  countries.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  textile  and  cloth- 
ing industry  accounted  for  34  percent  cf 
the  Industrial  employment  according  to  the 
last  available  figtires  Even  in  countries 
which  are  primarily  engaged  In  the  produc- 
ing of  foodstuffs  like  Argentina.  Venezuela, 
Bolivia,  and  a  number  cf  other  South 
American  and  Central  European  countries 
the  textile  and  clothing  industry  is  in  sec- 
ond position. 

In  the  United  States,  which  is  the  most 
advanced  country  of  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  cf  industrial  production,  more 
people  are  employed  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton  alone  than  in  any  other 
industry.  Cotton  manufacturers  employ 
more  people  than  the  giant  motor  vehicle 
industry,  and  more  people  than  the  huge 
steel  and  rolling  mills. 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  cot- 
ton as  a  commodity  to  the  consumers  and  to 
those  engaged  in  production  and  processing, 
let  us  take  a  brief  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
importance  of  cotton  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  areas  in  which  it  is  produced.  Though 
cotton  Is  grown  in  about  60  countries,  20  of 
these  producing  countries  do  not  grow 
enough  to  supply  their  own  needs  and  must 
import  cotton  Only  5  out  of  the  entire  group 
of  60  producing  couniries  have  enough  cot- 
ton and  textile  equipment  to  be  self-suffl- 
clent  in  textiles.  These  five  are:  The  United 
States.  Brazil.  Mexico.  Peru,  and  India.  All 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  must  either 
import  raw  cotton  or  cotton  textiles. 

An  analysis  of  the  volume  of  cotton  pro- 
duction shows  the  United  States,  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  BrazU.  and  China  produce  about 
83  percent  of  the  world's  raw  cotton.  The 
economic  control  of  this  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  so  vital  a  commodity  can  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  instruments  available  for 
provoking  or  waging  war.  or  it  can  be  equally 
effective  as  an  Instrument  for  enforcing 
peace  Beneath  the  many  social  and  poli- 
tical questions  that  have  disturtied  the  peace 
of  the  world  for  years  and  which  obatmct 
the  peace  settlement  today  are  fundamental 
qucsttoru  of  economic  seetirlty  every  nation 
faces— the  question  of  where  they  will  get 
eesentials.  People  must  first  tiave  food  and 
raiment  to  survive.     All  nations  must  as- 
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sure  themselves  of  adequate  supplies  of  food 
and  fiber  or  their  people  cannot  exist. 
Herein  lies  the  broad  problems  surrounding 
International  trade  and  barriers  that  pre- 
vent it.  These  world -Important  and  far- 
flung  problems  will  receive  treatment  by  ex- 
pert hands  at  this  congress. 

Cotton  stands  today  as  definitely  one  of 
the  world's  strategic  commodities.  What 
cotton's  position  will  be  a  decade  from  now 
or  5  decades  from  now  mainly  is  up  to  those 
of  us  in  the  Industry.  Your  job  and  my  job 
here  today  is  to  review  critically  and  analyti- 
cally the  problems  that  confront  us  and  the 
progress  that  haa  already  been  made  toward 
their  solution. 

Our  second  task,  and  the  one  of  greatest 
magnitude.  Is  that  of  setting  for  ourselves  a 
course  for  the  years  ahead.  We  do  not  meet 
here  to  proposed  sugar-coated  formulas  for 
the  appeasement  of  political  and  pressure 
groups.  We  meet  here  to  intelligently  and 
courageously  grapple  with  problems  and 
issues  that  are  vital  to  a  survival  of  the  cotton 
industry.  By  doing  bo  we  can  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  a  great  world  cause 
and  a^jowerful  world  force,  and  we  can  attain 
rich  and  fruitful  success  toward  reaching  the 
ultimate  goal  of  "cotton — a  world  force — 
today  and  tomorrow." 


The  Dangers  of  Communism — Editorials 
From  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  services  of  any  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  is  now  being  rendered  by 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  in 
pointing  out  the  dangers  of  communism 
through  its  editorial  columns. 

I  wish  every  human  being  in  America 
could  read  these  editorials.  Then  they 
would  understand  the  battle  now  being 
waged  by  the  Communists  and  their 
fellow  travelers  to  overthrow  this  Gov- 
ernment, destroy  Christianity,  and  wreck 
eversrthing  our  Christian  civilization  has 
built  up  for  the  last  2,000  years. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  between 
the  two  ideologies.  Communism  and 
Christianity  cannot  live  in  the  same  at- 
mosphere. Communism  and  free  gov- 
ernment cannot  live  under  the  same 
flag.  Communism  and  human  liberty 
cannot  d  -ell  on  the  same  soil. 

As  the  Commercial  Appeal  has  pointed 
out,  communism  wants  to  weaken  the 
United  States.  Read  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  on  July  20,  entitled 
"Communism  Wants  Us  Helpless": 

The  War  Department  has  announced  dis- 
missal of  five  civilian  physicians  and 
chemists  who  were  employed  at  the  Army's 
At}erdeen,  Md.,  proving  grounds. 

The  charge  against  them  was  subversion, 
which  the  dictionary  defines  as  "the  act  of 
overturning:  a«  the  subversion  of  a  govern- 
ment." 

Aberdeen  proving  ground*  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  areas  of  American  security.  It 
is  a  place  for  testing  weapons.  Including 
antlatomic  devices.  Nearby  is  htige  Xdge- 
wocd  Arsenal,  where  weapons,  Including 
gases,  are  stored. 
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The  War  Department  doesn't  make  a  sub- 
version dismissal  unless  it  has  good  evi- 
dence. 

In  whose  Interests  were  the  five  dismissed 
persons  acting  subversively? 

In  view  ol  the  inferences  of  the  case  and 
current  Communist  activities  it  would 
seem  that  the  War  Department  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  the  Nation  to  reveal  that  iden- 
tity. Only  communism  seeks  the  subver- 
sion of  the  American  Government. 

Communism  is  extremely  interested  in 
what  happens  to  and  in  military  estab- 
lishmen'.8.  International  Communism's 
Theses  and  Statutes  set  forth: 

"A  persistent  and  systematic  propaganda 
and  agitation  Is  necessary  in  the  army, 
where  Communist  groups  should  be  formed 
in  every  military  organization.  Wherever, 
owing  to  repressive  legislation,  agitation  be- 
comes impossible,  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
on  such  agitation  illegally.  Refusal  to 
carry  on  or  participate  in  such  work  should 
be  considered  equal  to  treason  to  the  revo- 
lutionary cause,  and  Incompatible  with  af- 
filiation  with   the  Third   International. 

"Each  party  desirous  of  affiliating  with  the 
Communist  International  should  be  obliged 
to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  the 
Soviet  Republics  in  their  struggle  against 
all  counterrevolutionary  forces.  The  Com- 
munist Parties  should  carry  on  a  precise 
and  definite  propaganda  to  Induce  workers 
to  refuse  to  transport  any  kind  of  military 
equipment  Intended  for  fighting  against 
the  Soviet  Republics,  and  should,  by  legal 
or  Illegal  means,  carry  on  a  propaganda 
amonpst  the  troops  sent  against  the  workers' 
republics,  etc." 

American  Communists  have  certainly 
obeyed  those  directives. 

In  1928  no  decent  American  wanted  or 
thought  of  war.  There  were  no  signs  of  a 
second  world  conflict  in  the  making:  never- 
theless, in  that  Presidential  campaign  year, 
the  American  Communist  Party  announced 
these  plans  in  its  platform  of  the  class 
struggle : 

"Not  a  man.  not  a  gun,  not  a  cent  for  the 
imperialist  Army  and  Navy. 

"Abolition  of  the  present  Army  and  Navy 
and  State  militias,  and  struggle  for  the 
toilers'  militia.  Election  of  ofBcers  by  the 
soldiers  and  sailors." 

There  was  a  Presidential  election  In  1940, 
too  In  the  latter  year,  France  had  fallen, 
Britain  was  fighting  alone  with  such  supply 
and  weapons-aid  as  this  country  could  give 
her,  despite  Communist  obstruction,  and 
Russia  was  at  peace  under  terms  of  her  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Nazi  Germany.  Here 
is  what  American  Communists  set  forth  In 
their  platform  of  that  year: 

"The  predatory  war  unleashed  by  Imperial- 
ist ruling  classes  of  Berlin.  London.  Paris. 
Rome,  and  Tokyo  is  a  world-wide  struggle  for 
the  division  of  the  world  among  imperialist 
bandits — a  struggle  for  the  right  of  cap- 
italist Imperialist  exploitation  of  the  world 
by  sacrificing  the  freedom  of  all  peoples  and 
the  national  Independence  of  r.ll  nations. 

"We  are  opposed  to  imperialist  ventures, 
against  M-day  plans,  and  the  militarization 
of  our  country." 

This  country  had  just  adopted  selective 
service,  was  attempting  to  prepare  against 
the  then  inevitable  Japanese  attack. 

Communism  wanted  to  make  this  country 
Impotent,  and  said  so  In  these  platform 
planks: 

"ComtMt  -the  imperialist  policias  and  acts 
of  the  President,  the  State  Department,  Con- 
gress, the  Democratic  and  Republican  Par- 
ties, to  spread  the  war  and  Involve  the 
United  States  in  it.  No  aid  to  the  Imperlal- 
Ut  war  makers  •  •  •  oppose  all  war 
loans  and  credits  to  the  warring  imperialist 
powers.  Btop  the  sale  and  shipment  of  mu- 
nitions and  armament*  to  ttie  imnwriaiict 
belligerenta 


"No  armaments  or  American  eoldlers  for 
imperialist  war  or  adventures 

"Democratize  the  armed  forces. 

"Only  when  capitalism  is  abolished,  when 
socialism  is  established,  as  today  in  the 
U.  S.  8.  R..  will  there  l>*  no  more  wars,  no 
social  retrogression." 

Thus  frhouted  American  Communists  who 
wanted  their  country  so  weak  it  could  not 
protect  itself. 

Before  a  year  had  passed  Russia  had  lie- 
come  involved  in  the  war  and  the  American 
Communist  party  line  was  immediately  re- 
versed. The  "Imperialist  war"  became  the 
"people's  war."  The  clamor  for  a  "second 
front"  began  and  continued  until  the  very 
day  American  forces  hit  tlie  Normandy 
beaches. 

What  had  been  Communist  obstruction 
became  enthusiastic  cooperation,  and  with 
good  reason — Holy  Mother  Russia  was  in 
danser. 

Then  cnme  VJ-day.  nnd  again  the  p.irty 
line  changed  overnight.  Demonstrations 
demanding  immediate  transport  home  and 
discharge  began  to  occur  in  all  American 
theaters.  Some  were  honestly  inspired  by 
war-weariness,  others  plainly  showed  Com- 
munist motivation. 

The  word  "brass"  began  to  appear  in  news 
stories  and  headlines.  There  were  attacks 
against  discipline,  tradition  and  custom. 
The  cry  was  against  "caste"  and  the  demand 
became — "Democratize  the  armed  forces." 
Earnest,  honest  Americans  picked  it  up.  not 
knowing  its  origin. 

In  1940  when  American  Communists  were 
fighting  against  every  armed  forces  strength- 
ening effort,  Russia  was  tossing  its  military 
"democracy"  policies  out  of  the  window.  It 
created  its  cfflcer  corps,  stripped  Its  army's 
political  commissars  of  power,  and  reorgan- 
ized its  forces  on  the  traditional  basis  of  dis- 
cipline. 

In  late  1945  Russia  again  reorganized  her 
army  and  Stalin  announced  his  decree  for 
emphasis  on  training  and  discipline  Within 
a  month,  he  abolished  the  1940  Red  Army's 
basic  regulations,  replaced  them  with  rules 
requiring  strict  obedience  and  use  of  the 
salute. 

No  reminder  Is  needed  as  to  what  has  been 
done  in  this  country.  The  greatest,  noblest 
fighting  force  the  world  has  ever  known  has 
been  almost  destroyed. 

The  existence  of  widespread  Communist 
espionage  activity  in  Canada  has  been  proved 
and  convictions  obtained. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
asserts  that  a  Communist  fifth  column  is  at 
work  in  the  United  States. 

Five  persons  have  been  dismissed  at  Aber- 
deen Proving  Grounds  for  subversion. 

Russia  has  rejected  the  American  plan  for 
atomic  energy  control.  Chinese  Communists 
are  at  the  brink  of  precipitating  civil  war. 

It  is  time  all  Americans  understood  that 
this  and  much  more  are  part  and  parcel  of 
communism's  plan  for  world  control. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  communl.sm 
propo.ses  to  render  us  helpless  you  might 
read  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Commercial  Appeal  of  July  18.  entitled 
"Pattern  for  World  Revolution": 

When  Attorney  General  Tom  Oark  pub- 
licly admitted  the  other  day  that  a  Com- 
munist flftti  column  is  at  work  in  the  United 
States  be  merely  applied  to  our  national  scene 
Xht  general  charge  made  by  Winston  Church- 
ill In  the  spring  that  CommunUt  fifth  ool- 
timnlsts  "are  at  work  throughout  xht  world." 

C.iupled  with  ttut  was  an  accusation  by  the 
former  Drltlsh  Prime  Mlnlsur  that  "BtMsla 
Is  a  growing  ctialleoge  and  a  peril  for  civil- 
ization." 

Severely  crtttcized  even  by  con— rratlve 
sources,  Mr.  Churchill  has  since  been  proved 
right  by  Kusala  s  actions,  by  her  policies  and 
chiefly  bT  her  obstruction,  and  alt  "^"* 
turn,  can  be  traced  directly  to  Joeeg  i 
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H«  pitcnl  them  upon  n  foundation  of  pure 
Marxist   communUm. 

Last  fall  Stalin  announced  a  new  5-year 
plan  for  Russian  economic  development.  He 
did  It  with  these  words: 

•T^e  war  was  the  Inevitable  result  of  the 
development  of  the  world  economic  and  po- 
litical forces  on  the  basis  of  monopoly  capi- 
talism." 

He  did  not  exclude  his  recent  American 
and  British  allies.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
tbur  so-called  capitalistic  economies,  from 
tUs  and  the  Communist  point  of  view,  con- 
tributed as  much  to  the  Inevitability  of  World 
Wai  II  as  did  Oerman  nazlsm  and  Italian 
fascism.  And  right  here  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  that  until  the  very  day  on  which 
Germany  attacked  Russia  both  the  Commu- 
nist Russian  Ooverument  and  Communist 
Internatkiaal  held  tht  conflict  to  be  an  "im- 
perUllst  war  "  Russln  had  a  nonaggresslon 
pact  with  Oermany.  and  cummunum  did 
everything  within  Its  power  and  means  to  ob- 
atruci  the  British  defense  and  American  aid. 

When  Stalin  attacked  capitalism  he  had 
gone  back  to  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx 
and  Frederic  Engels — the  patron  saints  of 
communism — and  consciously  or  otherwise 
revealed  what  was  tc  be  future  Riissian  di- 
plomacy and  policy'. 

World  communism  had  resumed  the  march. 
He  had  ordered  It. 

Communism  has  existed  In  varying  degrees 
throughout  mankind's  recorded  history,  but 
It  remained  for  Marx  and  Engels  to  develop  It 
Into  the  phUosophy  which  is  the  creed  of 
CommunUu.  They  were  by  no  means  origi- 
nal, however,  for  they  were  communlstlcally 
larceiKJUs  to  take  a  great  deal  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Haegel.  one  of  Prussia's  earlier  state 
philui»opber:3,  and  Incorporate  it  into  their 
own. 

To  link  Stalin's  condemnation  of  capital- 
ism to  Marxist  communism  one  has  only  but 
to  turn  to  Marx's  Das  Kapltal.  a  prodigious 
work  Intended  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  the- 
ory of  surplus  value. 

Simply  expressed,  that  tl.eory  holds  that 
labor  creates  all  value,  and  under  the  capi- 
talist system  receives  In  txirn  only  what  com- 
petition, mergers,  and  monopolies  permit  It  In 
a  squeezing  process.  Under  that  system,  ac- 
cordlng  to  Marx,  the  ric  i  get  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer,  and  ultimately  the  worker  has 
to  fight  to  survive. 

When  the  flghting-for-survlval  point  Is 
reached  the  social  and  economic  alinement  is 
proletariat  against  bourgeoise  —  worker 
•gainst  employer. 

The  Communist  doctrine  for  development 
oX  world  dicutorship  of  the  proletariat  Is 
baaed  directly  on  the  Marxist  theory  of  the 
■Uts  being  a  capiuiistic  coercive  force. 

World  revolution,  which  i-.  the  continuing 
objective  of  communism,  depends  on  solidi- 
flestloa  cf  the  proletariat,  or  achievement 
of  complaU  solidarity  among  workers. 

The  purpose  could  not  be  better  defined 
tlian  it  Is  by  Stalinist*  when  they  assert  that 
ecMninuniam  is  a  philoenphy  to  be  uaed  for 
building  a  workers'  world. 

It  Is  onmraunlsm'B  contention  that  It  e«n* 

not  Mist,  flourish,  and  espund  if  •  Commo- 

t,,...r  ...rt4i^  country  has  m  lu  neighbor  • 

(  state.    Therefor    It  must  press  on 

i-'t  wofiij  contrn] 

Not  rMognimng  the  validity  of  any  bound* 
■ri#«  f»ogfsphi(ui,  raral,  or  inrHI  com 
tnuniair  hoUu  that  whwe  they  ntit  tlivy 
have  been  rrrated  by  for«r  and,  therefort, 
must  be  abolished  If  deatroyed  by  forev,  in 
turn,  that  conforms  with  the  eommunutic 
belief  that  the  end  Justifies  sny  means 

This  doctrine  has  been  activated  by  Btalln 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Black  Bea,  and  if  the 
Nader  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  consider  the 
ODHUBimlct-crMtMl  pllffhU  of  Finland.  Po- 
iMd.  Ttvatevt*.  Bungary.  Bulgaria.  Ruma- 
nia, the  Rmalan-occupled  areas  of  Germany, 
and  an  exteoaive  area  in  Iran. 


The  drive  is  now  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
restoration  of  a  Communist  government  In 
Spain. 

What  the  Western  World — what  we  In 
America  know  as  patriotism  1^  defined  by 
communism  as  "an  emotional  snare  to  en- 
slave the  workers." 

In  the  theses  pnd  statutes  of  the  Third 
International  this  Is  written  and  Is  therefore 
subscribed  to  by  the  Russian  Government 
and  by  every  Communist,  whatever  his  na- 
tionality or  origin: 

Every  party  desirous  of  afHliating  with  the 
Third  International  should  renounce  not  only 
avowed  social  patriotism,  but  also  the  false- 
hood and  the  hypocrisy  of  social  pacifism; 
It  should  systematically  demonstrate  to  the 
workers  that  without  a  revolutionary  over- 
throw of  capitalism  no  international  arbi- 
tration, no  talk  of  disarmament,  no  demo- 
cratic reorganizations  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions will  be  capable  of  saving  mankind  from 
new  imperialist  wars. 

Doesn't  that  explain  why  Russia  has  used 
the  veto  power  five  times  on  major  United 
Nations  Security  Council  matters? 

^^'hy  it  has  rejected  the  American  plan  for 
control  of  atomic  energy? 

Why  It  refuses  to  cooperate  with  Britain, 
Prance,  and  this  country  In  sensible  control 
of  Germany? 

Why  It  has  attempted  to  Interfere  with 
Mac  Arthur's  wise  control  In  Japan? 

"Without  a  revolutionary  overthrow  of 
capitalism,  no  International  arbitration,  no 
talk  of  disarmament,  no  democratic  reorgani- 
sation of  the  League  of  Nations  (United  Na- 
tions) will  be  capable  of  saving  mankind  from 
new  Imperialist  wars." 

That  explains  Russia  and  her  policies. 

It  explains,  too.  why  Stalin,  In  his  Red 
Army  Day  order,  decreed  that  training  and 
discipline  were  to  be  emphasized. 

Communism  and  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter are  incompatible  and  can  never  be  recon- 
ciled. 

What  a  pity  that  every  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  does  not  reproduce, 
not  only  these  editorials,  but  the  other 
splendid  editorials  appearing  in  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal  on  this  subject. 

The  Communi.sts  and  their  fellow 
travelers  have  been  trying  to  lead  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  the 
Comintern  has  been  dissolved,  but  the 
Comintern  is  not  only  alive  today,  but  its 
tentacles  are  reaching  into  every  section 
of  the  United  States.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Commercial  Appeal  on  July  17.  en- 
titled "The  Dissolution  Was  a  Lie."  It 
reads  as  follows: 

For  the  first  time  since  Its  purported  dis- 
solution In  1943.  a  responsible  agency  of  rn 
Allied  government  has  charged  publicly  that 
Communist  International— the  Third  Inter- 
national or  Comintern — exists  and  continues 
Its  work. 

The  acctaatlon  Is  made  by  the  Royal  Com- 
miaslun  appointed  to  probe  Mtwcow-dlrerted 
•splunage  actlvltirs  In  Canitdii.  a  probe  which 
recently  culminated  In  conviction  of  the 
only  Commuuut  member  of  the  Caiiadinn 
Parluuntnt, 

In  finding  that  Wmum  has  souitht  and 
obuiited  "tup  Mcret "  political  inturmatlun 
reUtlug  to  policies  of  the  American  and 
BrItUh  aovernment*,  aa  welt  m  Cftnadlan, 
the  cummiaaititi,  composed  of  two  members 
of  blgheet  Integrity  of  the  Canadian  Supreme 
Court,  aaaerted  that  the  Communist  move- 
ment "was  ♦he  principal  base  within  which 
the  espionage  network  was  recruited." 

It  was  the  principal  base,  the  commission 
found,  since  it  provided  personnel  with 
Adequately  developed  motivation  and  the 
organizational  framework  wherein  recruiting 
waa  carried  out  safely  and  efficiently. 


The  Third  International  was  supposedly 
dissolved  by  Its  executive  committee  at 
Moscow  on  May  22,  1943.  Two  reasons  were 
given — difficulty  In  convening  a  Communist 
congress  because  of  the  war,  and  because,  in 
the  lang:uage  of  the  announcement: 

"The  great  lesson  learned  from  the  war  was 
that  the  genera]  national  uprising  and  mo- 
bilization of  the  people  for  the  speediest 
victory  over  the  enemy  can  be  best  of  all 
and  most  fruitfully  ctirrled  out  by  the  van- 
guard of  the  working-class  movement  of  each 
separate  country  working  within  the  frame- 
work of  Its  own  country." 

The  western  Allied  Governments,  swallow- 
ing the  dissolution  announcement  hook,  line, 
and  sinker,  acclaimed  it  as  a  milestone  of 
Russian  diplomatic  progress.  Now  comes 
the  Canadian  Royal  Commission,  after 
months  of  Inquiry,  to  say  it  wasn't  so. 

No  security  agency  in  the  world  ever  be- 
lieved It  was. 

Communism  double-talks,  cheats,  and  lies. 
Omit  the  three  words,  "over  the  enemy," 
from  the  1943  announcement  and  the  true 
Intent  Is  revealed: 

"The  great  lesson  learned  from  the  war  was 
that  the  general  national  uprising  and  mo- 
bilization of  the  people  for  the  speediest  vic- 
tory (world  communism)  can  be  best  of  all 
and  most  fruitfully  carried  out  by  the  van- 
guard of  the  working  class  movement  of  each 
separate  country  working  within  the  frame- 
work of  Its  own  country." 

Says  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission: 

"The  Russians,  In  establishing  their  several 
parallel  undercover  systems,  worked  through 
their  nationals  In  foreign  countries." 

The  Theses  and  Statutes  of  Third  Inter- 
national make  the  following  one  of  many 
conditions  for  party  admission  to  the  world 
group: 

"The  class  struggle  In  almost  every  coun- 
try of  Europe  and  America  Is  entering  the 
phase  of  civil  war.  Under  such  condltkns 
the  Communists  can  have  no  confidence  In 
bourgeois  (capitalist)  laws.  They  should 
create  everywhere  a  parallel  Illegal  apparatus 
which,  at  the  decisive  moment,  should  do  its 
duty  by  the  party  and  In  every  way  possiole 
assist  the  revolution." 

Parallel  illegal  apparatiis  was  used  for  ejiy- 
ing  purposes  In  Canada. 

Prior  to  Russia's  Involvement  in  World  War 
n.  Third  International  followed  a  technlcue 
of  expansion.  Since  its  purported  dlsso  u- 
tlon,  however,  it  has  depended  upon  its  af- 
filiates In  each  country  to  carry  communism 
forward,  and  that  Is  entirely; In  line  with  the 
announcement  that  "the  general  national 
uprising  ♦  •  •  can  be  best  of  all  and 
most  fruitfully  carried  out  by  the  vanguard 
of  the  working-class  movement  work  ng 
within  the  framework  of  Its  own  country" 

The  vanguard  of  the  working-class  move- 
ment In  this  country — a  movement  deslgneo 
to  esUbllsh  world  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat— are  the  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.  8.  A.,  their  friends,  and  their 
sympathizers. 

Along  with  them  Is  that  considerable  num- 
ber of  Americans  whose  bleetllng  hearts  bive 
permitted  them  to  be  sucked  In  by  an  alten 
and  sinlnter  lde<ilnfy 

All  are  th*  instrumenfx  and  «K#>nt<i  of  M-j*- 
eowTontrotled  Communiftt  ItiternaUonAl 

A  ohow^own  betwMm  th«  WMt«rn  phlloio- 
phies  of  humnit  freedom  and  eonsttiuiio^Hl 
government  and  that  of  eooununism  dn.ws 
nearer  each  new  day.  Only  if  the  Amerl<  an 
people  understand  communism  und  its  objec- 
tives will  they  successfuily  combat  lt«  ••n- 
croachment. 

There  are  many  definitions  of  communlim. 
Its  avowed  purpoee.  of  course,  Is  to  establish 
a  world  society  without  governmenU  In  which 
the  people  will  have  equality  of  rank  und 
wealth,  and  racial  barriers  and  dlstinctljna 
will  be  nonexistent. 

Communism  holds  the  state  or  government 
to  be  a  coercive  force  which,  when  the  ccm- 


munlstic  Ideal  of  the  "true  or  perfect  state 
of  living"  is  attained,  will  not  be  necessary. 
That  Ideal  "cannot  be  reached  so  long  as  capi- 
talism exists,"  therefore  the  world-wide  Com- 
munist attack  against  capitalism  and  free 
initiative. 

Actually,  communism  Is  a  combination  of 
Machiavellian  materialism  and  phony  right- 
eousness, and  a  diabolical  phUosophy  of  op- 
portunism aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence. 

It  was  spawned  In  Prussia  and  became  a 
threat  In  Russia,  where  beats  Us  acquisitive, 
evil  heart. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
have  advocated  keeping  the  atomic  bomb 
in  the  hands  of  our  military  authorities 
until  we  at  least  have  a  semblance  of 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  find  some  re- 
ligious fanatic  who  imagines  that  com- 
munism is  humanitarian,  that  com- 
munism means  freedom,  that  commu- 
nism means  liberty,  that  communism 
means  freedom  of  worship.  A  man  from 
Missouri  who  is  just  back  from  Russia 
said  to  me  a  few  days  ago  that  there 
was  not  as  much  freedom  for  the  masses 
in  Russia  as  there  is  in  the  penitentiary 
of  Missouri.  For  he  said  that  in  the 
penitentiary  a  man  had  religious  freedom 
and  a  chaplain  to  pray  for  him. 

He  said  that  in  the  penitentiary  a  man 
had  hope  of  a  pardon,  or  that  his  time 
might  expire,  and  that  he  had  the  assur- 
ance that  his  wife  and  children  would 
not  necessarily  suffer  the  same  fate.  But 
he  said  in  Russia  an  individual  is  chained 
to  his  job  for  life,  and  his  children  are 
destined  to  suffer  the  same  fate. 

It  is  a  system  of  slavery  more  igno- 
minious than  anything  else  that  has  ever 
existed  in  a  civilized  country  in  all  the 
hi.<;tory  of  the  Christian  era. 
.  Communism  is  based  upon  hatred  for 
Christianity,  as  stated  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Commercial  Appeal  of  July  21,  en- 
titled "God  or  Antichrist— Which?"  It 
reads  as  follows: 

The  great  American  freedoms  are  guaran- 
teed and  protected. ,^y  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

They  are  freedom  from  undue  search,  seiz- 
ure, and  Imprisonment:  freedom  of  religion, 
of  speech,  of  right  of  assembly,  and  of  the 
press. 

They  are  freedoms  founded  upon  a  people's 
acknowledgement  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine 
Power  whose  aid  and  guidance  has  been 
sought  by  the  people  and  their  Government 
from  the  time  the  Mayflowers  company  be- 
gan their  compact  with  the  phrase,  "In  the 
Wame  of  Ood.  Amen,"  to  this  very  day. 

They  are  freedoms  which  communlam 
Meka  to  d4wtro)r. 

Thar*  nra  no  freedr>mii  under  enmrounlam 
and  nona  In  Its  worUi  henri-flUMla, 

OrfanlMd  rallKlhn  I*  the  strurtKMt  »plr* 
Ittial  and  moral  Urre*  ktandirtg  in  the  wny  ot 
a  Communl*t  world  rayolutton,  and  that, 
rather  than  lu  opposition  to  faaetam.  la  why 
eommuniam  Meka  overthrow  of  Oatbolla 
Bpaln'i  praaant  govarnment. 

That  "rcUglpn  la  tba  opium  of  the  people ' 
Is  a  basic  communistic  belief  and  teaching 
stemming  from  the  Marx  and  Engels  philos- 
ophy and  vigorously,  consistently  fostered  by 
■  Communist  International  and  the  Stalinist 
government.  The  utterly  ruthless  Lenin 
and  Stalinist  suppressions  and  extermina- 
tions of  religion  and  the  religious  provide 


history  with  some  of  its  saddest  and  most 
outrageous  chapters. 

According  to  former  American  Ambassador 
W.  C.  Bullitt,  a  total  of  46,475  Orthodox 
churches  In  Russia  in  1917  had  been  reduced 
to  4.225  by  1940. 

Only  because  the  defense  of  Russia  re- 
quired use  of  every  ounce  of  the  people's 
emotional  and  spiritual  strength  as  well  as 
physical,  did  Stalin.  In  1941.  grant  tongue- 
in-cheek  recognition  to  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church.  Then  he  set  up  a  committee 
to  control  it  and  made  it  an  International 
political  Instrument. 

"The  party  (Communist)  cannot  be  neu- 
tral toward  religion."  Stalin  told  an  Ameri- 
can labor  delegation  In  1927.  Speaking  then 
of  the  suppiession  of  religion,  he  said:  "Anti- 
religious  propaganda  Is  a  means  by  which 
the  complete  liquidation  of  the  reactionary 
clergy  must  be  brought  about." 

Stalin  Is  leader  of  world  communism  and 
revolution.  He  has  not  changed.  Commu- 
nism does  not  change. 

"There  are  no  freedoms  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union,"  asserts  Brooks  Atkinson,  former  cor- 
respondent In  Russia  for  the  New  York  Times. 

"The  first  socialist  state  In  the  world  has 
not  released  the  workers  from  slavery,  but 
has  reduced  them  to  totalitarian  slavery  that 
includes  the  mind  as  well  as  the  back." 

There  are  no  labor  unions  carefully  pro- 
tected by  Federal  laws  as  In  this  country. 
There  Is  no  freedom  of  speech.  The  Stalinist 
government  completely  controls  the  press 
and  other  mediums  for  dissemination  of 
news.  "The  Soviet  citizen  who  opposed  a 
Stalinist  policy,"  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  "would 
be  removed  from  society  as  an  enemy  of  the 
state." 

"By  our  standards  the  Soviet  system  has 
not  solved  any  of  the  problems  of  freedom — 
Including  freedom  from  want  and  freedom 
from  fear. 

"The  police  regimentation  of  the  Soviet 
people  Is  not  only  disillusioning,  but 
frightening." 

The  Communist  Soviet  Government  Is  an 
absolute  suppressive  dictatorship  by  the 
Stalinist   13-member  poUtbtiro. 

Lenln-Stalln  communism  has  sent  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  millions  of  people  Into 
the  prison  camps  of  the  NKVD — Communist 
secret  police — during  the  past  15  years,  Mr. 
Bullitt  estimates.  Brooks  Atkinson  concurs 
in  that  opinion.  Many  of  those  camps  are 
maintained  at  Siberian  salt  mines.  Ger- 
many's Gestapo,  evil  as  it  was,  could  not 
surpass  NKVD  In  vlclousness,  or  In  efficiency 
In  spying  upon  and  controlling  the  people. 

"Fear,"  says  Mr.  Bullitt,  "is  the  dominant 
emotion  In  a  vast  country  where  a  relatively 
small  Communist  minority  subjects  the  ma- 
jority to  terrorism." 

Under  the  last  Czar,"  he  points  out, 
"there  were,  In  1913,  only  82.767  such 
prisoners  as  NKVD  has  controlled  and  only 
6,000  were  political." 

A  conviction  that  Ruula's  slave  labor 
camps  equal  In  horror  any  of  those  which 
existed  Ir  Germany  Is  Inescnpabla. 

Wldaapread  activities  of  NKVD  In  Canada 
ware  raeantly  reported  upon  by  the  lloyal 
Commtaaton  tnvaatlgaitBf  Oommuntat  mt- 
plonaga  aotlvttiaa, 

Tbara  ara  no  aaerat  poll««  In  tha  Vt^tad 
Stataa.  Tba  only  fadarat  poltea  agency,  tba 
radaral  Bureau  of  In?aatigation,  haa  tha  ra« 
•pact  and  admiration  of  all  boneat  Amarloana, 
and  la,  Incidentally,  tha  chief  targa^  of 
American  Communist  Party  amaar  earn* 
palgns. 

No  CoromunUt  citizen  of  Russia  can  move 
with  freedom.  He  must  carry  his  paaaport 
and  Identification  papers  with  him  at  all 
times.  So  long  as  he  behaves  hhnself.  any 
American  can  wander  over  all  of  the  48  Statea 
and  no  agent  of  Government,  local  or  Fed- 


eral, will  ask  him  from  whence  be  came  or 
whither  bound.    He's  a  free  citizen. 

The  Russian  worker  who  does  not  possess 
a  worker's  card  cannot  eat.  He  poeseaaes 
that  card  only  at  the  whim  of  the  Stalinist 
government,  end  Its  agents.  That's  what  the 
workers'  government — the  dictatorship  of 
the  worker— does  to  the  man  around  whom 
the  philosophy  of  communism  is  developed 
and  expanded.  Surely,  no  American  worker 
wants  the  type  of  government  which  has 
power  to  shut  oti  his  soiu-ce  of  food  at  wUl — 
which  holds  life  or  death  power  over  him 

It  was  this  same  Communist  workers'  gov- 
ernment, by  the  way,  which  instituted  and 
perfected  the  speed-up  system  so  objection- 
able to  American  labor. 

Unite  the  farmer  and  the  laborer,  shout 
American  Communists.  Russia,  under  the 
czars,  was  a  country  in  which  small  farms 
predominated.  The  collectivization  of  agri- 
culture wiped  them  ou.t  and  established  the 
existing  large,  socialized  farm  units.  The 
Stalinist  government  decrees  the  amount  of 
production  which  farmers  may  keep  for  their 
own  benefit.  It  isn't  much.  The  farmer, 
like  everyone  else,  works  for  the  state. 

Between  1932  and  1933  from  three  to  five 
millions  of  farmer  peasants  of  the  Ukraine 
and  Kuban  died  as  a  result  of  government- 
organized  starvation. 

That's  agriculture  under  the  Communist 
system. 

Consider,  then,  the  rural  electrification, 
the  farm-to-market  road  programs,  crop  sub- 
sidles,  and  the  thotisand  and  one  aids  to 
agriculture  given  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  American  farmers. 

Anyone  want  to  swap  for  the  Russian  sys- 
tem?   And  die  for  that  system? 

That's  what  Communist  International 
would  have  us  do.  That's  what  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party  seeks  In  infiltrating 
into  the  fields  of  labor,  agriculture,  science, 
the  professions,  and  Government  itself — to 
overthrow  constitutional  government  and 
replace  it  with  a  Communist  dictatorship. 

There  Is  a  simple  way  to  prevent  that: 

1.  Outlaw  the  Communist  Party  as  a  privi- 
leged political  entity. 

2.  Revise  the  Federal  statutes  so  that 
Communist  subversion  will  be  specifically 
prohibited  as  a  criminal  offense  and  pro- 
vide penalties  adequate  to  the  treason. 

3.  Educate  the  American  people  In  the 
basic  principles  and  objectives  of  commu- 
nism. 

4.  Provide  a  better  quality  of  American 
history  teaching  In  schools  and  colleges. 

5.  Collectively  and  Indlvldtially  cling  to 
the  profound  faith  of  the  founding  fathers, 
that  a  Supreme  Power — the  God  despised 
by  communism — exists,  and  that  He  or- 
dained for  this  Nation  a  great  and  beneficent 
destiny. 

The  latter  Is  as  Important  as  all  the  rest 
combined.  Faith  and  the  bard  work,  the 
courage  and  the  striving,  made  us  what  we 
are.  We,  the  American  people,  have  come 
a  long  way  during  170  years  of  freedom. 
Ifow  a  croMroads,  and  aioaaalty  for  making 
a  decision,  haa  beati  raMlMd. 

Tha  rhotre  la  between  Ood  MMI  iliaad 
United  MUtaa,  or  oommuniam  Mi4  aoaldl  Mid 
•eonomie  analavammt  bf  tlM  loroaa  of  tha 
antl(!brlat 

Again  I  My.  Mr.  Speitker,  that  In  pub- 
Uihlng  thcM  edttorUila  th«  Commercial 
Appeal  U  rendering  one  of  the  great«gt 

aervlces  of  any  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  in  pointing  out  the  dangers  with 
which  America  and  the  rest  of  the  clvll- 
ize4  world  is  now  threatened. 

Ck)d  save  our  coimtry  from  such  a 
menace. 
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Wkat'fl  WroD{  With  HoDsing— Bangling 
of  Priorities 


Rural  Electrification  in  Montana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  wii>coN&iN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RccoBO,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
July  19.  1946: 

what's   WmONG    WITH    HOCSINC BUNGLING 

or    PUOKITTES 

liUwaukee'B  program  lor  temporary  veter- 
ans' bousing  Is  a  dismal  failure.  It  Is  the 
same  all  over  tbe  country.  Fcr  instance,  not 
a  single  barracks  unit  bas  been  completed 
for  any  municipality  anywbere  In  tbe  Na- 
tion, TPHA  officials  bave  told  a  delegation 
of  Milwaukee  officials. 

Wby?  Shortages  of  vital  materials.  It's 
tbe  same  old  story.  These  are  the  shortages 
that  were  holding  up  houses  while  tbe  war 
was  still  on. 

Despite  this,  President  Truman  very  un- 
wisely lifted  housing  controls  last  fall  in  a 
carelessly  timed  move  to  get  rid  of  wartime 
restrictions  The  motive  was  good,  but  it 
was  no  time  to  do  this,  as  was  apparent  to 
most  persons  who  had  followed  the  building 
industry. 

As  a  result  of  this  error,  all  sorts  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  projects  were  under- 
taken Residential  builders  were  outbid  for 
material  and  labor.  Controls  had  to  be  in- 
stituted aitaln.  But  much  of  the  damage 
had  been  done.  Industrial  and  commercial 
projects  already  under  way  were  allowed  to 
continue. 

Worse  still,  the  CPA  policy,  even  since  con- 
trols came  back,  has  been  far  too  lenient — 
even  In  Milwaukee — though  the  rules  have 
been  more  strictly  enforced  here  than  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  hundreds  of  privately  built  bous- 
ing units  are  unfinished  in  Milwaukee  and 
other  Wisconsin  communities,  and  publicly 
sponsored  barracks  unlu^  and  even  Quonset 
but  projects  are  marking  time,  you  can 
see  new  commercial  and  industrial  construc- 
tion everywhere.  Everything  Is  getting  built 
but  bouses  for  veterans. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  bas  bungled  the 
bousUig  program  badly,  and  still  does  not 
correct  abuses.  One  of  tbe  quickest  forms 
of  relief  would  be  to  make  priorities  for  resi- 
dential construction  extendible  right  back  to 
tbe  material  sources  to  make  sure  that  hous- 
ing goes  ahead  first. 

Another  thing  necessary  Is  for  many  build- 
ers to  make  better  use  of  tbe  limited  priorities 
they  now  bave.  Many  wait  until  the  laft 
minute  before  presenting  their  priorities  with 
local  dealers,  although  they  should  know 
better.  Some  haven't  found  out  bow  to  use 
prtorltiM  properi> .  Builders  making  early 
and  proper  use  of  present  priorities  are  get- 
ting at  least  a  considerable  fiow  of  supplies 
from  dealers. 

"niese  improvements  could  be  made  over- 
night—better use  of  existing  priorities  and 
extension  of  priorities  from  dealer  to  whole- 
saler. Jobber,  factory,  and  the  source  of  raw 
material. 

The  first  Improvement  can  be  achieved  by 
builders  alone:  the  second  by  a  change  of 
policy  in  Washington.  Then  wby  cant  we 
get  somewhere? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1946 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  therein  a 
statement  by  me  concerning  rural  elec- 
trification in  Montana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams that  is  going  ahead  in  Montana 
most  successfully  is  rural  electrification. 
I  have  supported  this  program  from  its 
start  and  was  one  of  those  who  helped 
to  organize  one  of  the  first  rural  electric 
cooperatives  in  my  State.  Since  coming 
to  Congress  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  address  the  House  in  behalf 
of  this  program  that  means  so  much  to 
the  farm  and  ranch  people  of  my  State. 

In  Montana,  before  the  Federal  rural 
electrification  program  began  in  1935. 
only  2.768  farms,  or  5.5  percent  of  all  the 
farms  in  the  State,  were  receiving  central 
station  electric  service.  Latest  estimates 
based  on  the  1940  census  show  that  more 
than  27  percent  of  all  Montana  farms 
are  now  electrified.  Montana  has  13 
REA-financcd  cooperatives  with  systems 
in  operation.  They  are  operating  3.540 
miles  of  power  lines  and  serving  9.014 
rural  consumers.  Ten  others  are  in  var- 
ious stages  of  progress  and  will  be  in  op- 
eration soon. 

The  first  REA  loan  in  Montana  was 
approved  in  May  1936.  As  of  June  1946. 
the  cooperatives  of  the  State  had  received 
$11,869,598  in  REA  loan  approvals.  Of 
this  amount.  $3,964,659  had  actually  been 
advanced  to  pay  for  line  construction. 
The  borrowers  have  paid  $832,650  of 
principal  and  interest  on  their  loans,  in- 
cluding $166,457  paid  on  principal  be- 
fore it  was  due.  None  of  the  Montana 
borrowers  is  behind  in  its  payments. 

REA  allocated  $7,653,000  as  loans  to 
Montana  borrowers  from  the  $300,000,- 
000  loan  fund  available  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1946.  This  will  enable 
the  Montana  co-ops  to  extend  electric 
service  to  approximately  9,500  unserved 
rural  consumers.  Further  Mont  ana  loan 
applications  will  be  considered  for  ap- 
proval out  of  the  $250,000,000  fund  made 
available  by  Congress  for  REA  loans  dur- 
ing fiscal  1947. 

During  the  war,  when  line  construc- 
tion was  curtailed  because  of  scarcity  of 
strategic  materials,  the  Montana  REA 
borrowers  made  their  plans  for  the  post- 
war period.  As  soon  as  wartime  restric- 
tions were  lifted,  they  were  ready  to  be- 
gip  construction.  Today  they  are  build- 
ing lines  and  connecting  consumers  as 
rapidly  as  the  still  scarce  supply  of  ma- 
terials and  labor  permits.  Goal  of  |he 
Montana  borrowers  is  electric  service  to 
all  of  the  30.000  rural  families  in  the 
State  who  still  lack  central  station  elec- 
tric service. 


The  electrification  program  of  the 
Montana  cooperatives  in  the  next  few 
years  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  In  the  Nation.  There  are  several 
factors  that  contribute  to  this  promL'ing 
situation. 

First,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
power  being  made  available  from  Fort 
Peck  will  provide  for  large-scale  public 
power  development  in  Montana.  Urider 
Federal  law  and  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  this  power  will 
become  available  to  REA  users  and  oth.ers. 
However  wholesale  rates  as  a  result  of 
this  program  should  mean  reduced  op- 
erating costs  and  low  retail  rates  to  mem- 
bers that  will  greatly  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  electricity  on  Montana 
farms. 

In  May  1946.  the  Mid- Yellows  tone 
Electric  Cooperative  o^  Hysham,  Mint., 
became  the  first  REA-financed  coopera- 
tive to  purchase  directly  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  public  power  gen- 
erated at  the  Port  Peck  hydroelectric 
plant.  Two  other  Montana  co-ops  are 
expected  to  receive  Bureau  of  Rechma- 
tion  power  through  new  transmission  fa- 
cilities in  eastern  Montana,  to  be  fi- 
nanced largely  by  a  1946  REA  loan  to  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Montana-Dakota  Utili- 
ties Co.  The  REA  cooperatives  will  pur- 
chase power  at  wholesale  directly  :'rom 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  utili- 
ties company  will  b"  paid  by  the  Bureau 
for  delivery  of  energy  to  the  cooperatives 
over  its  transmission  lines  under  a 
"wheeling  arrangement." 

Another  development  that  will  help 
the  Montana  REA  cooperatives  ;erve 
some  extremely  thinly  populated  Mon- 
tana rural  territory  is  the  prospect  for 
combining  farm  and  small-town  rural 
electric  systems. 

In  March  1946,  REA  allocated  loan 
funds  totaling  more  than  $2,000,0(10  to 
two  new  Montana  cooperatives — at  Cut 
Bank  and  Shelby — to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  facilities  of  the  Great  Northern 
Utilities  Co.  and  the  construction  ol  new 
power  lines  in  Glacier  and  Toole  Coun- 
ties. Sale  of  the  holdings  of  the  Utilities 
Co.  had  been  ordered  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  undei  the 
Public  Utilities  Holding  Company  Act. 
Purchase  of  these  small-town  facilities 
will  enable  the  two  cooperatives  to  reach 
almost  900  farmers  in  thinly  settled 
areas  that  could  not  be  served  in  any 
other  way. 

A  similar  development  has  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lewistown,  where  the  Fer- 
gus Electric  Cooperative,  by  purchasing 
two  village  power  systems,  will  be  able  to 
serve  120  farm  consumers  who  could  not 
be  reached  otherwise. 

Another  important  Montana  rural  elec- 
trification project  Involves  both  public 
power  development  and  town-and-ccun- 
try  cooperation.  The  McCone  Ccimty 
Electric  Cooperative,  which  has  received 
approval  of  REA  loans  totaling  $55(000, 
and  is  supplying  power  to  the  town  of 
Richey,  has  proposed  to  make  the  town 
of  Circle  the  hub  of  a  rural  electric  sys- 
tem serving  about  1.200  consumers.  The 
entire  system  would  be  fed  with  power 
from  a  new  substation  to  be  built  near 
Circle  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
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On  Montana  ranches  and  farms  served 
by  REA-flnanced  cooperatives,  yard 
lights,  building  lights,  milking  machines, 
electric  fences,  pig  brooders,  chick 
brooders,  lamb  brooders,  feed  grinders, 
running-water  systems,  and  scores  of 
other  electrical  devices  are  in  use.  Sheep 
are  being  sheared  with  electric  clippers. 
Water  warmers  prevent  freezing  in  stock 
water  tanks  in  winter.  Farmers  are  find- 
ing that  it  is  le.ss  costly  to  pump  Irriga- 
tion water  with  electricity  than  with 
gasoline  engines.  A  Montana  rancher 
who  consumes  more  than  2,500  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  a  month  uses  32  frac- 
tional horsepower  motors  for  a  variety 
of  farm  jobs.  One  Montana  farm  couple, 
aided  by  electricity,  maintained  a  480- 
acre  irrigated  farm  without  other  help 
during  the  war.  Electric  power  enabled 
a  farmer  near  Lewistown  to  convert  an 
old  unoccupied  homestead  Into  a  modern 
dairy  and  stock  ranch. 

With  electricity,  a  Montana  farm 
home  can  be  nearly  as  modern  as  any 
city  dwelling.  A  survey  made  In  1944  of 
Montana  farms  that  had  been  served  by 
REA  co-ops  for  several  years  showed  that 
9  of  eveiy  10  had  radios,  4  of  every  5 
had  washing  machines,  and  3  of  every  4 
had  electric  refrigerators.  Practically 
all  the  farm  families  lacking  those  ap- 
pliances indicated  in  the  survey  they 
would  buy  them  within  2  years  after  the 
v/ar.  The  survey  showed  tremendous  de- 
mand among  farm  families  for  other 
electrical  appliances  that  are  not  yet  on 
the  market  in  quantities.  Plumbing  sys- 
tems, vacuum  cleaners,  electric  ranges, 
and  farm-size  freezer  units  of  both  cabi- 
net and  walk-in  types  are  especially, 
popular. 

Electricity  has  been  a  strong  factor  in 
building  community  enterprises  and 
rural  industries  in  Montana.  One  small 
town  in  the  State,  for  instance,  con- 
vened an  abandoned  cheese  factory  Into 
a  community  canning  center,  available  to 
both  town  and  farm  women.  Ssveral 
rural  schools  served  by  rural  electric  lines 
Lave  installed  power  machinery  for  the 
training  of  vocational  agriculture  stu- 
dents. One  grain  elevator  in  an  REA- 
served  Montana  rural  community  uses 
electric  motors  aggregating  104  horse- 
power. The  manager  says  he  does  three 
times  as  much  business  with  the  same 
manpower  as  he  did  while  using  his  old 
equipment. 

Business  for  local  appliance  dealers 
and  electricians  is  an  indirect  benefit  of 
rural  electrification.  Experience  shows 
that  for  every  dollar  spent  to  build  rural 
power  lines  farmers  spend  $2  for  wiring 
and  appliances.  The  all-out  drive  to  ex- 
tend the  use  of  electricity  has  caused  the 
production  of  electric  farm  machinery  to 
gradually  approach  the  prewar  leveh 
According  to  the  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministration, domestic  electric-appliance 
production  in  April  was  about  85  percent 
of  the  1940-41  level,  and  it  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  a  short  time  until  electric 
equipment  will  be  available  to  all. 

The  extension  of  rural  electrification 
has  been  held  up  during  the  war,  and  it 
was  difficult  and  at  times  impossible  to 
obtain  the  equipment  necessary  to  ex- 
tend rural  lines.    This  has  resulted  in  a 


great  backed-up  demand  for  allocations 
of  funds  to  go  ahead  with  this  construc- 
tion. Congress  has  recognized  this  de- 
mand and  the  need  for  the  expansion  of 
the  use  of  electricity  on  the  farms  and 
has  therefore  appropriated  the  funds  so 
that  allocations  could  be  made.    Mon- 


tana has  been  exceptionally  well  treated 
in  these  allocations.  I  am  attaching 
a  table  showing  total  allocations,  total 
advances,  miles  energized,  and  consum- 
ers connected  in  Montana  as  of  June  1, 
1946.  and  following  that,  loans  approved 
from  June  1  to  July  3  : 


state  of  Montana 
IKifuifsasof  Junel,  IWG) 


Borrower 


R;iva!li  ("ounty  Electric  Cooperative,  Corvallis,  Mont.  (1) 

Suii  lUvrr  Elrtlric  t'ooperativc.  lairfirld,  MonI.(2,> 

Lower  Vellowstone  Kural  Kle<fric  A<awx-i«tion,  inc.,  Sidney.  Moot.  (5) 

Yellowstone  Vnlley  Klectric  Cooperative.  Iluntley,  Mont.  (9) 

Viiiilaiiie  Eleclrii  Coofier«livr,  Uillon,  Mont.  (D) 

Mi'«)ula  F.Wtric  Cooficrative,  Missoula,  Mont.  (12) . 

Klatiircd  Electric  Cooiierative,  Kali5T>ell,  Mont.  (13) 

Fcrpu?  Electric  Coofierative,  Lewistown.  Monf.  (15) 

Parli  Electric  Cooperative,  Liviiipfton,  Mont.  CI6) . 

Mid-Vellowftone  Electric  Coopei stive,  Hyslian,  Mont.  (17) . 

Beartooth  Electric  Cooperative.  Red  Lotlpe,  Mont.  (19^ 

Big  Horn  County  Electric  Cooperative,  Lodpe  Crass,  Mont.  (21) ....... 

Bie  Elat  Electric  Cooperative.  Turner,  Mont,  (m) 

Sheridan  County  EUctric  Cooperative,  Westby,  Mont.  (25) 

Northern  Electric  Cooperatixe,  Ophein'.  Mont.  (26) 

Valley  County  Electric  Cooperative,  Glaissow.  Mont.  (27) w... 

McCone  County  Electric  CooperBtive,  Circle,  Monf.  (28).. 

(Joldenwest  Ele<tric  Cooixralive,  Wibaux,  Mont.  (29) 

Olacirr  County  Electric  Cooi)cr8tive,  Cut  Bank,  .Mont.  (30) ^ 

^^8rias  River  Electric  Coop<'r8tive.  Shelby,  Mcnt.  (31).. 

Hill  County  Electric  Cooperative,  Uavr«,  Mont.  (32) 

Total 


Total  aik> 
cations 


1272.800 
7r,7.  .«00 
]7«,(iOO 
668,  «B8 
MO.  000 
487,000 
413.700 
011.000 
370.000 
263.  »X) 
767.000 
447.000 
319,000 
.^Kl.  000 
440,000 
47a  000 
f  SO,  000 
430,000 
f'Xl,  OIW 
1.  270. 000 
!M,OBO 


11.80^506 


Total  ad- 
vances 


r21S,M2 

4)^1,489 

1>13,064 

474,007 

.MI,  745 

243.  »1 

255,  r48 

419.  S3S 

lK7.29e 

lNn.K34 

390.667 

2X1,839 

IZTBO 

8.880 

28.  a6 

2X«0 

20.4.10 

I2.G67 


3, 9G4.  r>5»       a,  540 


MIWs 

«^ao- 

sun)  era 

ener- 

Cited 

ne<led 

2ai 

>5M 

585 

1.240 

IW 

»4<i 

4» 

1.477 

■38t) 

'871 

252 

475 

210 

464 

S! 

101 

34S 

'  144 

)413 

321 

719 

240 

591 

C) 

O 

(*) 

0) 

'6, 

■  loa 

m 

0) 

iS 

ISO 

m 

n 

(») 

(•» 

o 

(n 

m 

o 

9.011 


'Estimate. 

>  tystem  not  enerpited. 

Tliere  have  been  Ioai|s  approved  as  fol- 
lows between  June  1  and  July  3, 1946: 

Northern  Electric  Cooperative,  Op- 
heim,  Mont (11.000 

Lower    Yellowstone    Rural    Electric 

Association,  Inc.,  Sidney,  Mont 220,  000 

Sun  River  Electric  Coop>eratlve,  Pair- 
field,  Mont 57,000 

Missoula  Electric  Cooperative,  Mis- 
soula. Mont 18,000 


The  Lichfield  Trials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  ViaCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  23  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Lichfield  Trials."  published  in  the  Hunt- 
ington (W.  Va.)  Advertiser  of  July  10, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THi  LrrcHmxD  trials 

Prom  time  to  time  the  trials  of  niilltary 
personnel  accused  of  beating  and  mstreat- 
ing  prisoners  at  the  guardhouse  in  Lichfield, 
England,  do  make  the  day's  news,  but  the 
Information  Is  so  limited  that  the  public 
gets  nothing  more  than  h  reminder  that  such 
trials  are  going  on.  It  Is  not  due  tc  faulty 
work  of  the  reporters  covering  the  trials. 
The  meager  information  results  from  the  fact 
that  little  progress  Is  being  made,  and  no- 
body connected  with  the  case  seems  disposed 
to  speed  up  things. 

To  expedite  the  Investigations  a  high-up 
officer  was  sent  from  WashUigton  some  tlm« 


ago  to  Bad  Nauhelm,  Germany,  tc  which 
point  they  had  been  transferred  from  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  hurrying  matters 
along.  The  trials  still  drag,  and  the  accounts 
of  them,  though  meager,  make  unpleasant 
reading. 

So  far.  since  the  trials  were  transferred 
from  England,  one  enlisted  man  bas  been 
acquitted.  An  officer  and  five  enlisted  guards 
have  bt.^n  found  guilty.  But  not  a  single 
Jail  sentence  has  been  given  to  any  of  itw 
six  convicted  of  beating  prisoners  or  of  order- 
ing them  beaten.  There  has  been  sickening 
recitals  of  brutality,  but  piuiUhment  has 
ranged  from  a  reprimand  ■  to  a  (250  fine. 
There  should  t>e  harsher  penalties  for  men 
who  resorted  to  the  Nazi-type  of  cruelty  to 
discipline  those  who  bad  violated  tbe  mili- 
tary laws. 

All  In  all.  It  seems  military  authority  la 
dealing  softly  with  those  who  showed  no 
softness  In  their  hearts  and  conduct  when 
they  had  custody  of  wax-ward  Ql's,  some  of 
whom  were  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  over- 
staying leaves. 

Congress  should  require  an  accounting  of 
the  progress  of  these  trials  to  date  to  show 
why  there  Is  Indifference  and  who  Is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  The  public  should  know 
whether  it  is  a  whitewash  preposition  or  the 
military  authority  really  means  business  In 
arranging  Army  personnel  for  brutal  behavior 
toward  fellow  soldiers. 


Actions  Speak  Louder  Than  Words 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

OF  NEW  JEKSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  23  (legislative  dap  of 
Friday,  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  HAWKES.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un^nimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcokd  a  story  en- 
titled "Actions  Speak  Louder  Than 
Words."  This  little  story  will  prove  that 
men  of  different  colors,  races,  and 
creeds  And  ways  to  get  along  better  to- 
fetber  without  laws  forcing  them  to  get 
along  than  under  such  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to*e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  members  of  the  Wocdmont  Country 
Club  of  WMhington.  D  C ,  through  a  lormer 
prealdent.  paid  high  tribute  to  the  colored 
houseman  at  the  ciub  In  respect  to  hla  25 
jears  of  (aithful.  iQtelllgent  service. 

The  club  members  gave  a  dinner  to  Mr. 
Jamfs  Rone,  who  has  served  the  members 
of  the  club  for  this  long  period  of  {years; 
and  they  presented  to  him.  tlirougb-.  the 
bouse  chairman.  Mr  Morris  Jaffee.  as  a  testi- 
monial of  theUr  respect  for  blm  as  a  man,  a 
gold  watch 

The  former  president  of  the  club  made  the 
following  presentation  speech,  which  I  be- 
lieve demonstrates  that  the  policy  of  "love 
thy  nelghl>or  as  thyself  Is  one  that  grows 
up  In  the  human  being  rather  than  being 
enforced  by  law.  The  president's  speech  reads 
as  follows: 

"In  recognition  of  your  25  years  of  service. 
I  would  like  to  exprres  to  you  the  good  wishes 
of  the  club  members  for  your  loyal  and  de- 
voted service.  Your  conduct  and  character 
in  the  performance  of  your  duties  have  en- 
deared you  m  the  hearts  of  all  of  our  mem- 
bers. You  represent  man's  humanity  to 
man.  You  combat  with  your  simple  philos- 
ophy the  venom  of  hate  that  has  spread 
around  the  world  and  your  ideals  of  living 
have  struck  a  responsive  chord.  You  have 
done  a  great  deal.  Jimmle  Roue,  to  create 
food  will  for  the  colored  folks.  Your  sim- 
plicity, your  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  your 
UDselflsb  devotion  has  all  added  to  a  better 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  your 
race  and  those  of  the  white  race. 

"You.  to  me,  are  the  living  Booker  T  Wash- 
ington. Even  though  you  are  not  an  educa- 
tor, and  have  never  gathered  any  great 
knowledge,  you  understand,  though,  the  prob- 
lems of  your  fellow  man.  Ycu  forgive  their 
Weaknesses  and  catalog  their  virtues  In  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  those  rare  qualltlet 
which  were  found  In  Booker  T   Washington. 

"You  may  not  have  planned  It  that  way. 
but  by  your  acts  and  undersUndlng  you  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  your  race,  and  ycu  have 
gained  the  respect  of  yuur  fellow  Americans. 

"Your  kindliness,  your  homely  wisdom,  and 
yoxir  keen  sense  of  friendly  devotion  has  all 
aided  In  making  you  an  outstanding  person. 
Your  smiling  features  and  pleasant  words 
have  done  much  to  enrich  the  surroundings 
of  this  club. 

"Your  keen  sense  of  responsibility  to  your 
colored  folks,  who  have  been  less  fortunate. 
has  earned  you  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  who  know  you. 

"I  have  heCrd  many  tributes  paid  you  by 
men  of  affairs  for  your  outstanding  contrlbu- 
tlona  to  the  creation  of  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  white  and  colored 
man.  and  It  gives  further  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  in  these  turbulent  days,  with  the 
pecples  of  the  world  trying  to  adjust  their 
affairs  from  war  to  peacetime  pursuits:  ac- 
tions, such  as  yours,  do  more  to  bring  about 
better  understanding  between  the  peoples  of 
tbe  world  than  any  public  laws  that  may  be 
enacted  to  try  and  bring  this  about. 

T  congratulate  you  for  your  fineness  of 
character  and  your  understanding  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  memt>ers  of  this  ciub  to 
have  you  with  us  for  many  years  to  come." 


Railroad  Retirement  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
July  21.  1946: 

HAILKOAD    RTTIEEMENT    BILL 

Railroad  retirement  laws  should  be-liberal- 
Ized.  But  as  the  public  must  pay  the  bill. 
Congress  should  be  the  conscientious  referee 
between  claims  and  counterclaims  as  to  the 
extent  of  liberalization  considered  practical. 
The  legislative  history  of  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate,  already  pa.esed  by  the 
House,  to  lll>erallze  railroad  retirement  and 
unemployment  Insurance  laws,  Indicates  that 
Congress  Is  more  ready  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  railroad  unions  than  to  seek 
reasonable  modlQcaUon  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

As  described  by  Senator  Barklet,  the  bill 
represents  the  fruits  of  the  work  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association,  which 
spent  seme  6  years  studying  the  retirement 
and  unemployment  compensation  laws.  It 
wa.s  before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  for  nearly 
3  months  and  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee with  numerous  amendments  de- 
signed to  overcome  objections  as  to  cost, 
coverage,  and  administration.  The  amend- 
ments were  accepted  by  the  House,  sitting 
as  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  But  on  a 
record  vote  all  the  amendments  were  killed 
and  the  bill  was  passed  as  Introduced:  in 
other  words,  as  written  by  the  railroad  unions. 
The  Identical  bill  Is  now  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  railroads  that  the 
bill  wM  mean  an  additional  cost  to  them  of 
about  1100.000  000  and  Chairman  Lea  of  the 
House  committee  said  that  If  Its  provisions 
were  applied,  on  the  same  scale,  to  Govern- 
ment social  security  laws,  the  cost  would  be 
f2C  000,000.000  a  year.  Yet  the  cost,  accord- 
ing to  the  actuaries  employed  by  the  House 
committee.  Is  not  enough  to  pay  the  benefits; 
the  measure  in  other  words.  Is  considered 
actuarially  unsound. 

Railroad  labor  has  sought  to  prevent  what 
It  contends  is  the  practice  by  railroads  of 
giving  out.  by  contract,  parts  of  railroad  work 
as  a  means  of  escaping  responsibility  for 
coverage,  under  railroad  social  security  laws, 
of  those  engaged  in  such  contract  work.  The 
railroads  claim,  however,  that  the  bill's  pro- 
visions are  now  so  broad  that  all  the  work- 
ers In  an  Ice  plant,  for  example,  which  sells 
some  of  Its  'ce  to  a  railroad,  would  be  covered. 
Senator  Barklet  denies  this  to  be  the  intent 
of  the  bill  Yet,  if  this  Is  not  the  Intent,  the 
language  of  the  bill  Itself  should  deny  that 
Intent  and  remove  all  ambiguity  over  what  It 
does  mean. 

The  Ufir  Introduces  new  theories  as  to  the 
meaulng  of  unemployment  and  In  this  con- 
nection makes  eligible  for  unemployment 
conyaensatlon  an  employee  laid  off  by  Illness 
or  maternity.  It  also  pays  disability  benefits 
regrirdlecs  of  the  cause  of  di.sabllity. 

While  railroad  labor  has  a  right  to  make 
such  demands.  Congress  has  a  duty  in  pass- 
ing on  them.  It  has  so  far  shown  a  greater 
disposition  to  grant  them  for  political  ex- 
pediency than  to  rely  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  its  own  Members  who  studied  tbe 
measure  In  relation  to  its  potential  effect  on 
the  public  welfare.  WTien  the  bill  comes  up 
In  the  Senate,  It  should  be  amended  with  that 
consideration  in  view. 


Railroad  Retirement  and  Insurance 
Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.VTES 

Tuesday,  July  23  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5) .  1946 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "For  the  Favored  Few,"  pub- 
lished In  the  Indianapolis  Star  of 
July  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rOR    THE    FAVORED    FFW 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  decided 
that  the  Government  should  favor  ar  other 
special  group  of  our  people  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  Government  Intervention  al- 
ready has  soaked  the  public  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  Increased  costs  for  coal,  due  to  wage 
Increases:  for  steel,  due  to  wage  Inci eases: 
for  automobiles,  due  to  wage  Increases;  for 
shipping,  to  subsidize  wage  Increases.  Now 
they  propose,  through  the  Crosscr  b.ll,  to 
amend  railroad  retirement  and  ln£i:rance 
benefits,  to  Increase  the  benefits  of  this  fa- 
vored group  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
social  security  paymen's  provided  for  tl.e  rest 
of  us.  The  bill  would  force  the  raiiroads 
to  shell  out  an  estimated  one  hundred  mil- 
lion more  dollars  wh'^n  the  roads  are  already 
appealing  for  higher  freight  rates  to  cover 
Increased  costs  arising  from  recent  waije  In- 
creases. This  means  the  public  will  pay 
again — higher  passenger  rates  and  freight 
rates.  We're  taking  an  awful  licking  from 
the  Government  these  days. 

Why  should  the  Congress  favor  one  group 
of  our  workers  at  the  expense  of  a:i  the 
rest  of  us?  Why  should  the  railroads  be 
driven  toward  bankruptcy  or  higher  rates  in 
order  to  give  special  benefits  to  a  small  seg- 
ment of  our  population?  It's  one  thing  for 
a  business  to  provide  additional  employment 
and  retirement  benefits  for  their  work?rs  of 
their  own  free  will.  It's  quite  another  thing 
for  the  Government  to  Impose  these  insur- 
ance privileges  by  law  on  an  Industry  which 
will  be  forced  to  pass  the  cost  on  to  the 
American  people  In  general.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  providing  benefits  equal  to  those 
in  other  Industries.  It's  a  question  of  giv- 
ing special  benefits  to  a  small  group  of  Amer- 
ican workers  'jy  act  of  Congress  There  are 
plenty  of  Congressmen  who  are  looklnt;  out 
for  the  special  Interests  of  privileged  groups. 
Who's  looking  out  for  the  Interests  ol  the 
American  people? 


Clear  Record— All  Bad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  eli- 
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torial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Thursday,  July  18,  1946: 

CLEAR  RECORD — ALL  BAD 

We  will  ask  you  to  go  back  a  few  months 
to  the  time  when  the  Bretton  Woods  finan- 
cial agreements  were  l>eing  sold  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  Is  not  too  hard  to  remember 
the  propaganda. 

If  America  rejected  these  agreements,  it 
would  be  the  return  of  "Isolationism."  This 
Nation  would  have  turned  Its  back  on  the 
world  and  so  on.  Russia  has  not  adhered 
to  Bretton  Woods.  Great  Brlta  i  did  so  only 
when  granted  a  loan.     So  much  for  that. 

The  most  powerful  claim  was  the  pocket- 
book  claim.  Without  Bretton  Woods  Amer- 
ica could  not  export.  There  would  be  a  cur- 
rency devaluation  race  with  each  nation  try- 
ing to  bar  goods  of  the  other.  One  of  the 
favorite  pieces  of  showmanship  was  to  get 
John  Jones  or  Ella  Smith  on  the  radio  lor 
3  minutes.  John  or  Ella  spoke  a  canned 
piece  about  how  exports  would  help  him  or 
her  and  how  they  liked  Bretton  Woods — 
about  which  they  knew  nothing  whatever — 
because  It  would  stimulate  exports,  thus 
enabling  them  to  live  prosperously  for  ever 
after. 

How  has  It  turned  out?  Instead  of  de- 
valuing their  currencies,  nations  are  up- 
valuing. Instead  of  trying  to  bar  American 
exports  they  are  trying  to  put  themselves  In 
position  to  buy.  They  are  doing  that  eo 
intensively  that  Washington  Is  talking  about 
ways  to  restrict  shipments  abroad. 

We  go  into  this  at  this  time  because  it  is 
the  latest  addition  to  a  record  which  Is  as 
consistent  as  anything  one  Is  likely  to  see. 
It  makes  the  bad  guesses  of  the  Washington 
planners  100  percent.  Through  the  war  they 
were  thinking  up  new  crop  controls,  and  the 
world  Is  short  of  food.  There  were  to  be 
8.000,000  unemployed  but  we  had  a  labor 
shortage  and  still  have.  Shelves  of  blue- 
prints for  public  works  were  drawn  but  It 
turns  out  that  these  Is  not  enough  labor  and 
materials  to  build  the  houses  people  want. 
So  far  as  we  know  there  was  not  one  predic- 
tion which  was  not  exactly  100-percent 
wrong. 

Well,  what  makes  the  planners  act  that 
/     way? 

Partly  they  are  stupid,  or.  In  the  words  of 
the  late  Harry  Hopkins,  just  "too  damn 
dumb."  Yes,  they  can  read  and  write  and 
reel  off  theories  and^  statistics  that  would 
swamp  the  average  citizen  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  the  victims  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous stupidity,  that  which  afflicts  the 
highly  educated  man  without  perception. 

But  largely  their  predictions  were  based 
on  what  they  hoped  would  happen.  And 
the  reason  they  wanted  bad  things  to  happen 
Is  that  they  would  thereby  have  an  argu- 
ment for  keeping  their  Jobs  of  power  and 
Influence.  It  was  a  depression  that  brought 
them  to  prominence  and  persuaded  the  coun- 
try to  experiment  with  the  efforts  at  man- 
aged economy  and  It  was  only  a  continua- 
tion of  the  depression  that  would  prevent 
them  being  thrown  out.  Dreading  such  an 
event,   they   predicted   depression. 

Every  one  of  the  bad  predictions  that  has 
been  mentioned  here  was  based  on  ah  as- 
sumption. That  assumption  was  that  this 
country  and  the  wofld  would  continue  under 
the  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  '30'8. 
That  the  conditions  might  change  was  not 
admitted.  That  they  might  reverse  them- 
selves was  to  be  put  outside  any  calculations. 
And  so  the  planners  planned  for  a  depression 
and  so  there  we  are. 

When  a  private  citizen  guesses  wrong  about 
his  private  affairs,  and  falls  to  reverse  him- 
self in  time,  he  Is  penalized.  What  happens 
to  the  planners?  Well,  there  Is  Bretton 
Woods  and  the  bad  guessers  have  not  been 
penalized.  They  have  been  rewarded.  One 
of  the  principal  proponents  has  a  Job  at 
9n,CO0  a  year  tax-free. 


Labor  Puts  Its  House  in  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNKTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bership of  American  labor  unions  is,  in 
an  overu-helming  majority,  and  in  the 
truest  sense,  a  patriotic  body  of  our  citi- 
zenship. 

The  evidence  that  this  majority  Is 
growing  more  articulate,  and  mor<.'  jeal- 
ous of  Its  rights  as  imlon  members  is 
shown  by  the  increasing  number  of  union 
locals  which  are  going  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  totalitarian  practices  which 
would,  in  the  long  run,  destroy  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  gained  by  labor  dur- 
ing the  past  half -century  in  America. 

A  very  clear  example  of  this  demand  by 
labor  for  democracy  within  its  own  cor- 
porate machinery  comes  from  the  follow- 
ing news  item  which  appeared  on  July  22, 
1946.  in  the  Bridgeport  Post.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
call  the  attention  of  legislators  to  the 
action  of  local  203,  United  Electrical, 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of  America, 
a.i  affiliate  of  the  CIO,  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  free  labor: 

G-E  Union  Hits  Communism — Stormt 
Session 

A  resolution  condemning  communism 
within  the  ranks  of  local  203.  United  Elec- 
trical. Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, CIO,  and  prohibiting  Communists  from 
holding  office  In  the  union,  was  In  the  hands 
of  the  organization's  constitution  and  by- 
laws committee  today,  following  a  stormy 
session  of  the  local  at  the  UEW  hall,  600 
Hallett  Street,  yesterday. 

Other  matters  of  business  scheduled  for 
discussion  during  the  session  were  shunted 
aside  as  the  union  members,  employees  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  debated  the  resolu- 
tion for  more  than  3  hours  before  deciding 
to  send  It  to  the  committee  for  further 
action. 

The  vote  to  send  the  resolution  to  the 
committee  was  reported  as  64  to  46.  and  61 
to  53.  The  motion  to  forward  the  resolution 
to  the  committee  was  presented  by  Louis 
Santolannl,  and  the  membership,  It  was  said, 
voted  that  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  the  resolution  as  presented  and  read 
had  the  full  confidence  of  those  present. 

BLTCHER    13    SILFNT 

Fred  Blycher,  business  agent,  declined  of- 
ficial comment  on  the  situation  today,  stat- 
ing that  he  Is  not  the  publicity  agent  of  the 
union,  Mr.  Blycher  said  that  the  resolution 
had  been  presented  and  forwarded  to  the 
committee  headed  by  Patrick  O3oy'.e.  and 
added  that  he  had  no  chance  to  determine 
whether  51  persons  who  signed  a  petition  for 
presentation  of  the  resolution  were  members 
of  the  local.  The  petition  was  not  presented 
until  2:30  p.  m.,  Mr.  Blycher  said. 

The  action  follows  similar  resolutions 
adopted  by  city  CIO  councUs  In  Hartford, 
Waterbury,  and  Torrlngton,  and  by  the  Brass 
Workers  Local  of  the  International  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  of  this  city,  ex- 
cept that  the  resolution  introduced  yester- 
day by  Daniel  J.  Ryan,  of  the  conduit  and 
wire  division.  Is  more  drastic  than  any  other 
resolution  yet  Introduced  In  any  Connecti- 
cut local  dealing  with  the  Communist  ques- 
tions. 


The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  membership  of  local  303 
must  abide  by  the  Consututlon  of  the  United 
States  and  the  constitution  of  the  UKRMW, 
as  to  no  discrimination  against  race,  creed. 
and  political  beliefs,  and  whereas,  we  be- 
lieve m  the  slogans  "Organize  the  unorgan- 
ized "  and  "In  unity  there  Is  strength."  and 
whereas  we  believe  in  the  upgrading  of  our 
fellow  workers  in  not  using  the  UERMW  as  a 
means  for  fostering  any  "ism "  within  the 
local,  be  It  resolved  that  we  allow  all  workers 
m  the  electrical  Industry  to  Join  the 
UERMW,  and  be  It  further  resolved  that  we, 
the  membership  of  local  303.  go  on  record 
as  condemning  communism  or  any  subversive 
group  or  groups  within  our  ranks,  and  t>e 
It  further  resolved  that  any  member  who 
acts  In  the  Interests  of  communism  or  any 
other  "isms  •  which  would  tend  to  undermine 
the  Consututlon  of  the  United  States  and 
the  purpose  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment, be  enjoined  from  becoming  an  office- 
holder In  local  203  and  that  any  said  mem- 
ber shall  be  denied,  elected,  or  appointed  to 
offices  on  any  committee  within  our  local, 
and  be  It  further  resolved  that  any  office- 
holder found  to  be  affiliated  with  these  sub- 
versive groups  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$100  nor  more  than  $200:  and  be  It  resolved 
that  local  203  publish  this  resolution  In  the 
dally  newspapers  and  publicly  denounce 
communism  as  an  evil   to  organized   labor. 

OTHER  BUSINOB 

On  the  agenda  for  yesterday's  meeting, 
which  was  presided  ovei  by  Oliver  Arsenault, 
president,  was  the  election  of  CIO  council 
delegates,  a  report  on  the  constitution  and 
bylaws,  and  election  of  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  in  Milwaukee  Labor  Day 
week. 

The  discussion  on  the  antl-Communlst  res- 
olution took  3 ',2  hours  and  Mr.  Blycher  said 
Sunday  night  that  no  other  business  was 
transacted.  The  election  of  delegates  will 
come  up  at  another  meeting. 

Mr.  Ryan,  who  Introduced  the  resolution, 
and  Bernard  Donnelly,  a  supporter,  said 
afterward  that  the  vote  to  send  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  bylaws  committee  was  carried  64 
to  46.  The  matter  of  bringing  the  resolution 
before  the  meeting  was  accomplished  by  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  signed  by  50  mem- 
bers to  have  It  put  on  the  agenda.  This  peti- 
tion was  Introduced  by  Joseph  FontaUie  and 
carried  76  to  26. 

In  a  debate  on  adoption  of  the  resolution 
and  its  reference  to  a  committee  those  who 
spoke  In  opposition  Included  Prank  Fazekas, 
Nell  McGllllcuddy,  John  Ooldrlng,  Josephine 
WlUard,  H.  Peterson,  and  Harry  Novak.  Busi- 
ness Agent  Blycher  made  a  speech  against  tbe 
resolution  on  the  grounds  that  It  was  Incon- 
sistent with  the  present  constitution  of  the 
unlofi. 

Supporting  the  resolution  In  what  was  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  moet  heated  sessions 
of  the  local  were  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Fontaine. 
Rudolph  Link,  Louis  Santolannl,  Frank 
CBoyle,  Thomas  Griffith,  Al  GUI.  James  Shan- 
non, James  Glancy.  John  V.  Francisco.  John 
Bucko.  Fred  Mensch,  and  others. 

The  meeting  adjourned  and  according  to 
some  present  a  few  blows  were  struck  be- 
tween some  of  the  members  but  the  fighters 
were  quickly  quieted.  During  the  disciisslon, 
It  was  reported  that  several  of  the  members 
admitted  they  were  members  of  the  Com- 
munist party  when  the  question  was  asked 
by  others,  "Who  are  the  Communists  In  our 
mldst?- 

omCIAL  STATEMZNT 

The  following  official  version  of  the  meet- 
ing was  Issued  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Wlllard, 
publicity  agent  for  the  local: 

"At  a  'general  membership  meeting  of  local 
203  today  a  resolution  was  presented  barring 
all  'isms'  from  our  local.  President  Oliver 
Arsenault  ruled  that  the  resolution  was  un- 
constitutional.     His   ruling   was   challenged 
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tbe  pleasure  of  the  members  oi  tnU  club  to 
h»ve  you  wuh  us  lor  many  years  to  come." 


In  the  Senate.  It  should  be  amended  with  that 
consideration  In  view. 


leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  i  include  the  following  eli- 


f  17,C00  a  year  tax-free. 


tlons. 


(;uiis  u  h  u  uuiuu . 
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by  several  members  but  the  membership  up- 
held bis  decision. 

"In  mrklng  hU  ruUnif.  Mr.  Arsenault  said: 
•America  is  made  up  of  all  minority  groups. 
In  taklos  away  tbe  right  of  any  Individual 
because  of  bU  racial,  religious  or  political  be- 
liefs we  take  away  tbe  rlgbta  and  liberties 
of  all  groups.  We  hare  just  emerged  from 
a  war  against  fascism  which  denies  tbe  right 
of  minority  groups  We  won  that  war  by 
bloody  combat.  Let  us  not  make  the  same 
mtetake  twice.' 

'By  a  vote  of  61  to  53  the  resolution  was 
•ent  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  com- 
Bolttee  of  our  local  as  a  routine  procedure." 


S«arcli  and  Seizure 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  TU£  HOUSE  OF  REPRX8KNTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  WEICriEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  usurping  the  individual's 
personal  rights.  I  am  Including  an  edi- 
torial of  Spencer  Canary,  editor  of  the 
SenUnel -Tribune,  of  BowUng  Green. 
Ohio: 

BBABCH  AND  BSIzraX 

A  month  ago  in  this  column  we  protested 

the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court  In  the  Jack  Davis  case  as  Infringing 

upon  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  the  Constitution. 

Congresaman  Atviw  F.  WrrcHiL  has  taken  up 

the  decision  with  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 

\      BBlttee:  and  there  is  hope  that  it  will  result 

,    In  action  thpt  will  make  certain  that  no  fu- 

\ture  distortion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  will  take 

^lace. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  complete  text 
of  the  Court's  majority  decision  delivered  by 
Justice  {)ouglas  and  the  vigorous  dissenting 
opinion  of  Justice  Frankfurter  in  which  Jus- 
tice Murphy  concurs.  It  is  In  the  Wood 
County  law  library  and  in  other  county  li- 
braries. Lawyers  especially  will  find  it  very 
Illuminating. 

Tbe  gist  of  the  majority  opinion  U  that 
Jack  Davis,  a  New  York  gasoline  station  pro- 
prietor, "voluntarily"  submitted  to  search  of 
locked  premises  and  seizure  of  evidence  on 
which  he  was  convicted  of  illegal  sales;  and 
that,  being  "voluntary."  his  rights  under  the 
Bill  of  Rights  were  not  trampled  upon  by  in- 
vestigators. The  Court  also  holds  that  tbe 
gasoline  coupons  seized  were  not  private 
Jtroperty  but  of  the  Government. 

The  dissenting  Justice  points  out  that  tbe 
evidence  shows  the  Government  investigators 
by  their  action  made  Davis  fearful  that  tbey 
would  Immediately  break  In  and  that  to 
avoid  the  damage  he  consented.  It  was  co- 
ercion that  made  him  voluntarily  surrender 
his  rights. 

Justice  Frankfurter  says  that  to  hold  that 
the  seercb  in  this  case  was  legal  la  to  hold 
that  a  search  which  could  not  be  Justified 
under  a  search  warrant  is  lawful  without  it. 
He  8a3rs  that  even  a  search  warrant  must  be 
■peciflc  and  that  private  papers  of  an  accused 
cannot  be  seiaed  even  through  le^al  process. 

The  Justice  goes  into  the  historic  as  well 
as  legal  aspects  of  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  shows  that  it  clearly  protects 
the  individual. 

The  decision  should  be  drastically  chal- 
lenged by  Congress,  our  representatives  whose 
first  duty  is  to  protect  our  Trights  under  this 
basic  law.  It  may  operate  sometimes  to  the 
adranttge  of  the  law-breaker;  but  its  annul- 
ment by  a  court  means  that  the  liberty  of 
tT«7  one  is  Jeopardized. 


The  expediency  of  search  and  seizure  often 
lu'lses  In  cases  where  officers  seek  evidence 
hard  to  obtain;  but  the  founders  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  experienced  gross  abuse  under 
the  British  rule  and  so  wrote  the  safeguard 
into  the  Constitution. 


Bureaacracy's  Deadening  Hand  on 
Private  Enterprise 


What  Amputees  Must  Go  Through  To 
Secure  Artificial  Limbs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNtSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  letter  from  Dr.  Frank  S.  Bacon, 
chief  medical  officer.  Mount  Alto  Hos- 
pital, addressed  to  J.  H.  Leib.  veterans* 
counselor,  relative  to  the  procedure  in  se- 
curing artificial  limbs. 

The  letter  is  self-explanatory  and  It  is 
hoped  that  something  can  be  done  to 
eliminate  much  of  the  red  tape  now  in 
effect. 

The  letter  follows: 

VrmiANS'  Administration, 
Washington.  D.  C  July  10.  1948. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Leib. 

American  Veterans  of  World  War  II, 

Arlington,  Va. 

DzAR  Sir:  Mr.  Walter  Bura,  Acting  Director, 
Prosthetic  Appliances  Service,  has  referred 
your  letter  of  June  17,  1946,  to  this  office  for 
reply.  The  step-by-step  procedure  that  each 
amputee  must  follow  to  recelvf  an  artificial 
limb  through  the  Out-Patient  Department  of 
Veterans*  Administration  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  amputee  presents  himself  to  the 
receptionist  In  the  Out-Patlent  Department 
of  the  hospital.  (Here  his  treatment  folder  Is 
pulled,  or  if  he  has  never  been  at  the  hospital 
before,  a  treatment  folder  Is  prepared.  The 
amputee  should  have  with  him  his  letter  of 
compensation  award  and  his  military  dis- 
charge, as  these  will  save  him  considerable 
time  ) 

2.  The  amputee  is  referred  to  a  physician 
specialist  In  orthopedics  for  examination  and 
recommendation  as  to  the  suitable  type  of 
limb  for  the  particular  case.  (Ordinarily  the 
orthopedist  holds  clinics  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  at  2.  It  la  best  that  the  amputee 
attend  this  clinic  as  the  doctors  conducting 
It  are  specially  trained  in  amputation  and 
prosthetic  work.  However.  If  It  is  Inconven- 
ient, arrangements  can  be  made  on  any  day 
of  the  week  for  an  orthopedist  to  give  the 
appropriate  recommendation.) 

3.  The  amputee  next  sees  the  prosthetic 
appliance  clerk  who  checks  his  papers  and.  if 
necessary,  his  eligibility  and  directs  him  to 
the  prosthetic  appliance  company  which  pro- 
duces the  recommended  type  of  limb.  This 
clerk  will  make  appointments  with  the  com- 
pany if  they  are  necessary. 

4.  The  amputee  then  proceeds  to  the  limb 
company  where  measurements  are  made,  the 
limb  furnished  and  fitted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  amputee  and  the  company. 

5.  The  amputee  returns  to  the  Out-Patlent 
Department  wearing  the  fitted  limb  for  final 
Inspection  by  the  orthopedist.  If  the  limb 
Is  found  to  be  correct  and  satisfactory  to  both 
the  amputee  and  the  physician,  the  pros- 
thetic appliance  card  is  signed  by  the  doctor 
and  the  amputee. 

Acting  lor  the  manager: 

Frank  S  Bacon,  M.  D.. 

Chief  Medical  Officer. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  13.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Ad- 
vertiser: 

BUREAUCRACTS     DEADKNINO     HANB     ON     PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 

The  people  of  Hawaii,  beneficiaries  of  the 
new  United  Airlines  passenger  service  be- 
tween Honolulu  and  San  Francisco,  are  at 
the  same  time  loeers.  This  Is  because  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  continues  to  lay 
Its  deadening  hand  on  private  enterprise 
which  built  the  prosperous  economy  of  mod- 
ern Hawaii. 

With  one  hand  (War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration) the  Government  has  taken  Matson's 
gteat  passenger  liners  and  continues  to  keep 
half  of  them  nearly  a  year  after  the  end  of 
hostilities.  With  Its  other  hand  (Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board)  It  Is  granting  facilities  to 
others  to  serve  the  passenger  trade  which 
Matson  spent  o5  years  developing,  and  with- 
out even  permitting  Matson  to  participate. 

As  great  an  injustice  as  this  Is  to  private 
American  business.  It  shows  an  even  greater 
disregard  for  the  desires  of  the  travpling 
public  and  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Matson's  Inquiry  of  past  travelers  shows  34 
percent  will  desire  the  convenience  and  fa- 
cility of  traveling  one  way  by  sea  and  one  way 
by  air.  These  studies  h%ve  since  been  cor- 
roborated by  surveys  conducted  by  Time, 
Life,  and  Fortune,  and  the  New  England 
Council.  Combination  sea-air  travel  will 
never  be  promoted  effectively  except  under  a 
single  management  for  reasons  which  are  too 
obvious  to  enumerate. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has,  however, 
gone  beyond  Its  disregard  for  private  enter- 
prise and  public  convenience.  It  has  Invaded 
the  realm  of  national  defense.  When  World 
War  II  broke  upon  us.  57  large  passenger 
steamships  flying  the  American  flag  were  Im- 
mediately available  for  troop  transport  and 
other  war  purposes.  Today,  all  of  these  ves- 
sels are  10  years  of  age.  or  older.  Not  a  single 
American  passenger  ship  Is  under  construc- 
tion. The  nearest  approach  Is  combination 
freight  and  passenger  steamships,  although 
the  Government,  with  taxpayers'  money.  Is 
building  a  limited  number,  because  private 
capital  cannot  undertake  the  investment 
risk  under  the  highly  restrictive  rulings  of 
the  CAB.  Unless  this  Is  corrected  we  may 
find  ourselves  desperately  short  of  this  type 
of  steamship  should  another  emergency  un- 
fortunately descend  upon  us. 

Shipping  companies  are  essentially  over- 
seas transportation  systems.  It  Is  important 
that  they  be  allowed  to  utilize  the  most 
modern  equipment  and  methods  In  their  evo- 
lutionary development  and  In  their  service 
to  the  public.  This  Is  particularly  true  where 
no  exclusive  or  preferential  right  Is  sought. 
Matson  specifically  stated  In  its  application 
that  it  was  suggesting  no  restriction  against 
the  issuance  of  certificates  to  additional  air 
carriers,  and  't  offered  the  service  without 
Government  subsidy  or  Government  aid  of 
any  character,  entirely  at  Its  own  risk. 

Now  that  the  air  age  is  here,  we  fail  to  see 
either  logic  or  fairness  in  the  Government's 
decision  to  deprive  Matson  of  the  right  to 
give,  and  the  people  of  Hawaii  the  right  to 
receive  this  additional  service.    This  Is  par- 
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tlcularly  true  as  to  the  service  between 
Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where 
Matson  held  out  the  same  offer,  and  the 
Board  denied  any  service. 

The  CAB  decision,  while  giving  Hawaii  a 
fine  additional  air  service  amply  Justified 
and  required.  Is  so  vicious  In  Its  Implications 
for  free  American  enterprise,  the  American 
merchant  marine,  and  the  national  defense, 
that  Hawaii's  Joy  In  this  progressive  move  is 
tempered  by  disappointment. 


Terminal-Leave  Pay — Bonds  or  Casb? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   CONNECriCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
letter  which  was  received  by  me  this 
morning  from  Harold  G.  Stagg  editor 
of  Army  Times,  a  national  weekly  news- 
paper for  the  United  States  Army,  pub- 
lished at  Washington. 

The  views  advanced  by  Editor  Stagg 
certainly  deserve  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration from  legislators  and  the  pub- 
lic. This  is  a  question  in  equity  which 
should  be  weighed  with  the  greatest  re- 
gard for  justice  to  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  enlisted  and  former  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  all  the  services. 

It  is  hard  to  see,  from  an  impartial 
viewpoint,  any  Justice  in  asking  that 
those  entitled  to  terminal-leave  pay 
should  wait  5  years  before  they  receive  it. 

Armt  Times. 
Washington.  D.  C,  July  22, 1946. 
The  Honorable  Clare^Boothe  Luce, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De.\r  Mrs.  Luce:  The  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ate Military  Affairs  Committee  to  pay  ac- 
crued, unused  leave  to  enlisted  and  former 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  in 
nonnegotiable  5-year  bonds  Instead  of  In 
cash,  as  voted  overwhelmingly  and  unani- 
mously by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
June  11.  is  In  our  opinion  unnecessary,  un- 
justified and  unfair. 

The  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  In 
amending  H.  R.  4051,  states  that  it  seeks  to 
lessen  the  Inflationary  effects  of  contem- 
plated payments  to  enlisted  and  former  en- 
listed personnel  by  providing  for  the  Issuance 
to  them  ol  5-yearv  nonnegotiable,  nontrans- 
ferable bonds  on  which  no  loans  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  report  of  the  committee  states  that 
"sentiment  has  been  widespread,  both  In  the 
Congress  and  in  the  country,  that  Justice 
and  fairness  require  equality  of  treatment 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  with  respect  to 
their  leave  rights  and  benefits." 

Nonetheless,  the  committee  failed  utterly 
to  provide  that  "equality  of  treatment"  when 
It  recommended  that  payment  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  enlisted  and  former  enlisted  per- 
sonnel be.  in  effect,  postponed  for  5  years. 

Terminal  leave  pay  to  officers  was  Justified 
during  and  since  the  close  of  World  War  II 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  May  8, 
1874.  which  authorized  "In  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  War"  leave  of  absence  with- 
out deduction  In  pay  or  allowances  up  to  a 


maximum  of  120  days.    Pay  for  unused  leave 
has  been  made  to  officers  In  cash. 

For  Congress  to  countenance,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  removal  of  price  controls;  sulwun- 
tlally  higher  wages  in  Government,  Industry, 
and  the  armed  forces;  reduction  of  taxes,  In- 
creased public  works  spending;  and  then 
defer  for  5  years — through  the  issuance  of 
nonnegotiable  bonds — pay  for  earned,  but 
unused  leave  to  enlisted  and  former  enlisted 
personnel  on  the  grounds  that  it  lessens  the 
dangers  of  Inflation  is.  In  our  opinion.  Inde- 
fensible. It  is  neither  econor-ilcally  sound 
nor  morally  Justifiable. 

Terminal  leave  pay  is  not  a  bonus,  either 
for  officers  or  enlisted  personnel.  It  Is  not  a 
wage  Increase.  It  Is  not  a  sop  to  politics.  It 
is  a  debt  now  owed  to  the  enlisted  and 
former  enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed  forces. 
It  was  earned  in  the  same  way  that  officers 
earned  the  leave  for  which  the\  were  paid  in 
cash  upon  separation.  It  was  earned  in 
large  part  on  the  battlefronts  and  under 
other  wartime  conditions  that  made  It  Im- 
possible for  earned  leave  to  be  used  as  earned. 
Th  re  Is  Justification  for  paying  officers 
for  unused  leave  in  cash,  and  there  Is  the 
same  Justification  for  paylng^  enlisted  and 
former  enlisted  personnel  in  cash.  There 
la  very  real  Justification  for  treating  officers 
and  men  alike. 

While  the  enlisted  personnel  ol  the  serv- 
ices was  earning  the  terminal  leave  pay  which 
they  have  not  received,  civilians  patriotically 
poured  billions  of  dollars  Into  negotiable  war 
bonds,  and  today  are  cashing  In  those  bonds 
at  will. 

During  the  war  the  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  services  a'so  poured  a  huge 
percentage  of  their  earnings — especially  while 
fighting  overseas — into  war  bonds,  and  un- 
less the  terminal  leave  pay  so  long  overdue 
to  enlisted  personnel  is  paid  in  cash,  they, 
too,  may  have  to  cash  in  their  war  bonds. 
Payment  of  terminal  leave  In  cash  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  Nation's  economy  any 
more  than  the  day-to-day  cashing  In  of  war 
bonds  by  civilians  and  former  service  per- 
sonnel. 

The  committee  agrees  that  sentiment  In 
favor  of  granting  terminal  leave  to  enlisted 
personnel  Is  widespread.  The  fact  that  380 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  unanimously  to  make  payment  for 
unused  leave  in  cash  is  further  evidence  of 
that  sentiment.  To  sul)stitute  a  5-year  non- 
negotiable  bond-payment  plan  at  this  late 
date  Is  inequitable  In  the  extreme  and  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  committees  own  statement 
that  Justice  and  fairness  require  "equality 
of  treatment." 

If  terminal  leave  pay  Is  to  benefit  enlisted 
and  former  enlisted  men.  It  should  place 
the  money  In  their  hands  when  they  need  It 
most;  that  is,  in  the  first  crucial  months 
of  readjustment  to  civil  life— not  5  years 
from  now  when  they  will  have  had  time  to 
reestablish  themselves.  Certainly  If  they  are 
paid  in  bonds,  such  bonds  should  be  nego- 
tiable war  bonds. 

If  Congress  Is  to  place  enlisted  men  on 
"equality  of  treatment"  with  officers — as  the 
committee  sets  forth— then  provision  should 
be  made  for  payment  In  cash.  That  is  the 
form  in  which  officer?  have  been  and  are 
being  paid,  and  It  Is  not  recalled  that  the 
President,  the  Budget  Bureau,  or  the  Con- 
gress made  any  comments  on  the  Inflationary 
aspects  of  such  payments. 

Apart  from  the  equltler  of  the  case — and 
there  are  many— It  should  be  realized  that 
not  all  enlisted  and  former  enlisted  men 
would  spenu  their  terminal  leave  pay  Im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  It.  Those  who 
have  no  real  need  will  bank  the  money,  or 
otherwise  save  or  invest  It.  Furthermore, 
cash  payment  will  result  In  considerable 
reduction  of  Federal  disbursements  for  un- 
employment compensation  by  making  It  un- 


necessary for  many  former  enlisted  men  to 
claim  Jobless  pay. 

It  Is  hoped  very  earnestly  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House- will  give 
consideration  to  the  Justice  and  the  equity 
of  the  points  outlined  abc  ve.  We  would 
very  much  appreciate  receiving  from  you  an 
expression  of  your  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  for  payment  In  cash  Instead  of 
5-year,  nonnegotiable.  nontransferable  bonds, 
for  publication  In  an  early  Issue  of  Army 
Times. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  O.  Stagg,  Editor. 


Primary  Election  in  Queens  Coanty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following: 

Congress  of  thk  United  States. 

House  or  Representattves, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Fellow  Democrats  :  The  date  for  this 
vear's  primary  election  la  Tuesday.  August 
20. 

On  that  date  the  CIO-PAC  and  Com- 
munists hope  to  purge  me  from  Congress. 
Their  candidate,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
controlled  American  Labor  Party,  and  who 
lives  outside  our  congressional  district.  Is 
the  business  agent  of  local  450.  of  the 
United  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  which  is  a  notorious 
Communist-dominated    union. 

Recently,  according  to  the  Associated 
Press,  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  national  presi- 
dent and  financial  secretary  of  that  union 
resigned.  The  president,  Ralph  E.  Moses, 
told  a  meeting  of  800  delegates  that  he  was 
quitting  because  "every  district  local  presi- 
dent In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with 
the  exception  of  four,  are  known  Com- 
munists." He  then  urged  the  local  to  af- 
filiate with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
No  one  could  be  the  business  agent  of  Com- 
munist-controlled local  450  unless  he  fol- 
lowed the  Communist  Party  line  and  was 
strictly  for  Russia  first.  That  Is  the  type  of 
opponent  that  I  have  In  the  Democratic 
primary. 

I  know  that  at  times  some  of  my  fellow 
Democrats  have  disagreed  with  my  position 
on  a  number  of  Issues— which  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do.  I  have  never  professed 
to  possess  a  monopoly  on  good  Judgment.  I 
do  know,  however,  that  at  all  times  I  have 
represented  the  majority  of  the  people  In  my 
district  and  I  have  done  so  conscientiously 
and  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  also  believe 
that  even  those  Democrats  who  disagree  with 
my  voting  record  dislike  that  less  than  they 
do  communism  which  U  the  greatest  threat 
to  our  American  way  of  life. 

I.  therefore,  urge  all  enrolled  Democrats 
regardless  of  how  they  may  vote  In  the  gen- 
eral election  In  November,  to  turn  out  and 
vote  on  August  20  primary,  and  let  the 
CIO-PAC  and  Communists  know  that  there  ^ 
Is  no  place  for  them  In  the  Democratic  Party 
In  Queens  County.  » 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Babst, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Polls  are  open  from  3  to  10  p.  m.,  Tuesday, 
August  20. 
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Great-Grandfather's  Talc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACHxmnTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  McCOHMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
itnder  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  Include  an  interesting  and  challenging 
editorial  under  the  pen  name  Uncle 
Dudiry.  appearing  in  the  issue  of  the  Bos- 
ton Giot>e  of  July  7.  1946: 

Ctr^T-CKANOrATHCX  S  TALB 

-    In  th«  summer  of  1986  Joshua  Pendleton. 

Df^WiaciifKet.  Maine,  being  then  In  Ms  late 

;clf(htief.  decided  to  write  bis  memoirs     He 

""undertook  this  arduous  task  partly  for  the 

sak«  fj  history— lor  he  had  played  an  impot- 

taul   role   in    the   remarkable   events   which 

attanded  the  transformation  of  the  American 

R(>public   during    the    middle    years   of    the 

century     The    more    immediate    motive    for 

setting  down  his  oljservatlons  was,  however, 

a  purely  personal  one.  and  In  this  the  old 

man    shared    company    with    the    illustrious 

Marmcntel  and  other  noted  writers  of  earlier 

centuries. 

Joshua  Pendleton's  preat-grandson.  fertile 
In  questions  and  buundleas  in  curiosity  (a 
not  uniuual  characteristic  of  14-year-old8) 
had  come  to  Wisrasset  to  spend  the  summer. 
These  two  became  cronlee  almost  from  the 
hour  of  their  hrst  meeting,  a  conjunction 
that  had  been  long  delayed  because  the  boy's 
father  had  been  for  many  years  absent  from 
home  CO  diplomatic  missiou  in  Asia,  where 
the  boy  was  born. 

Strolling  along  the  storied  water  front  of 
the  channing  old  coastal  town,  the  beauty  of 
whose  architecture  established  it  long  since 
as  one  of  the  museum  pieces  of  New  England. 
the  alert  ancient,  who  had  been  a  Senator  la 
his  day.  found  himself  compelled  to  repeat. 
over  and  over  again,  the  narrative  of  those 
exciting  years  of  his  young  manhood  which 
are  familiar  history  to  every  American  school- 
boy in  this  year  2000  of  atomic  peace. 

It  was  from  these  story-telling  sessions 
^liat  Joabua  Pendleton  found  inspiration  for 
the  writing  of  his  memoirs.  He  l>egan  them. 
In  fact,  that  very  summer,  after  the  boys  de- 
parture with  his  mother  on  the  return  trip  to 
the  capital  of  China.  This  explains  why  a 
notable  work  in  American  political  literature 
toik  the  form  of  letters  from  a  very  old  man 
to  his  great-grandson.  The  following  excerpt 
.18  f'om  a  chapter  on  the  origins  of  the  amaz- 
ing transformation  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States,  which  l)egan  shortly  after  the 
•tomlc-bomb  experiments  at  Bikini  Atoll,  in 
the  Pacific,  during  the  midsummer  of  1946. 

"Men  atXMird  the  U  S.  S.  Camden,  a  cruiser 
which  carried  the  party  of  more  than  140 
Senators  and  Congressmen  observing  the 
lx)mb  explosion,  at  first  noticed  little  change 
In  the  attitude  and  speech  of  the  Members 
of  Congress.  The  explosion  of  the  bomb  it- 
self occurred  at  a  distnce  of  several  miles 
from  their  craft.  In  leas  than  half  an  hour 
the  visible  effects  of  the  detonation  were 
wiped  out  entirely  by  a  strong  westerly  wind, 
quartering  to  the  north.  The  smoke  van- 
ished The  Pacific  resume*:  its  blue  tran- 
quillity Aloft,  a  few  darzling  cumuli  drifted 
almost  imperceptibly  across  the  enormous 
airh  of  the  skies. 

"As  the  cruiser  headed  toward  Diamond 
Head  and  distant  San  Prmnclsco.  there  was 
the  same  Jollity,  the  same  good  natiired  po- 
litical bickering  among  Congt  ssmen  of  dif- 
fering views  which  had  occurred  on  the 
trip  out  to  mid-Paclflc.  •  •  •  The  whole 
excursion,  seemed  to  retain  the  character- 
istics of  holiday  that  marked  Its  beginning. 
The  Cantden.  furrowing  the  barreled  seas  at 


•  llTely  18-knot  clip,  proceeded  as  if  nothing 
of  great  historical  moment  had  occurred,  as 
If  the  hidden  secrets  of  radioactivity  lib- 
erated by  the  bomb  exploeion  were  non- 
existent, as  if  no  one  aboard  were  changed. 
•'Two  days  from  San  Francisco  signs  of 
change  became  evident.  Jollity  ceased. 
Senators,  and  Congressmen  appeared  to  be 
depressed.  There  was  an  end  to  Iwntering 
exchanges.  By  the  time  the  Camden  raised 
the  Golden  Gate,  knots  of  political  officials 
could  be  seen  huddled  at  various  quarters 
on  the  deck  and  in  wardroom,  engaged  in 
earnest  discussion. 

"The  striking  feature  of  this  development 
was  that  they  were  all  in  close  agreement. 
Though  a  few  of  tlie  ships  officers  sought 
explanation  of  this  singular  behavior  among 
their  guests,  none  was  found.  The  statesmen 
were  reticent  toward  all  who  wpre  not  of  the 
congressional  party.  Nobody  knew  then,  nor 
indeed  until  some  time  afterward,  how  the 
subtle  and  Invisible  effects  of  the  "Q-ray." 
liberated  by  the  bomb  explosion,  were  to 
change  not  only  these  men  but  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

"Arriving  at  San  Francisco  the  official  party 
startled  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  of 
that  city,  famous  for  Its  hosplUllty.  by  re- 
fusing to  tarry  and  complete  what  had  been 
con.«ldered  a  holiday  excursion  To  offers  of 
free  entertainment  at  the  Mark  Hopkins, 
they  returned  polite  .-egre-s.  explaining  that 
grave  matters  of  national  Importance  re- 
quired their  Immediate  return  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Nor  would  they  consider  the 
incurring  of  any  further  ex|.ense  at  the  cost 
of  the  public.  Canceling  earlier  arrange- 
ments, each  Insisted  upon  meeting  all  ex- 
penditures connecter*  with  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington from  his  own  pocket. 

"What  happened  followtng  the  return  of 
this  little  band  of  Inspired  and  determined 
men  is  now  history.  The  miraculous  effects 
of  the  mysterious  'Q-ray'  to  which,  unwit- 
tingly, they  had  l)een  exposed,  became  swiftly 
apparent.  Their  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill 
were  at  first  dumbfounded,  then  infuriated, 
but  eventually  bowled  over  by  the  change  in 
attitudes  toward  public  affairs  displayed  by 
the  returned  travelers.  In  committee  meet- 
ings as  well  as  on  the  floors  of  both  Houses, 
it  was  soon  evident  that  events  without  par- 
allel in  the  annals  of  the  Nation  since  the 
framing  and  acceptance  of  the  Constitution 
Itself,  were  unfolding. 

"In  a  solid  phalanx  the  returned  statesmen 
organized  and  let  loose  a  political  revolution 
which  startled  the  entire  Nation  and  soon 
evoked  almost  universal  acclaim.  With 
matchless  eloquence,  with  an  almost  super- 
human skill  at  cooperative  maneuver,  they 
tackled  the  antiquated  tangle  of  precedents, 
rviles.  and  customs  that  had  reduced  the  Con- 
gress, especially  in  the  Senate,  to  inefficient 
futility  in  the  conduct  of  business. 

"Rules  were  revised  to  put  an  end  to  fili- 
busters and  emancipate  majority  will  from 
the  delaying  tactics  of  shady  political  strata- 
gem. Patronaee  was  outlawed.  The  naming 
of  Federal  officers  to  key  posis  all  over  the 
Nation,  a  right  hitherto  reserved  to  Members 
of  Congress,  was  entrusted  to  a  Federal  Per- 
sonnel Board,  chosen  from  among  the  most 
capable  administrators  In  the  land.  Sub- 
ordinate commissions,  similarly  constituted, 
were  set  up  In  each  State. 

"In  the  Congress,  committees  were  con- 
solidated and  placed  on  a  basis  of  efficiency, 
their  memliers  being  chosen  strictly  with  an 
eye  to  merit  and  experience  In  the  area  of 
public  interest  with  which  each  committee 
was  concerned.  After  providing  adequate 
salaries  for  all  members.  Congress  forbade 
any  member  to  retain  connections  of  per- 
sonal financial  nature,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
in  any  corporate  body  or  business  interest 
In  the  Nation.  The  good  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  became  the  sole  test  of  all  legislative 
proposals.  Organized  pressure  lobbies  were 
banished  a  distance  of  at  le&st  100  miles 
from  the  capital. 


"Tremendous    programs    for    development 
of  public  education  and  public  health  dis- 
placed previous  enormous  wastage  of  funds 
in  a  hundred  causes.     The  budget  was   re- 
duced more  than  a  third:  yet  no  essential 
service  suffered   and   many   new   ones   were 
added.     Junkets    were    abolished    to    insure 
proper  attendance  of  legislators.     To  facili- 
tate the  public  business,  all  speeches  aimed 
at  races  or  religions,  or  designed  tr  stir  social 
animosities,  were  forbidden  on   pain  of  ex- 
pulsion     The  Department  of  State  was  re- 
stored to  full  control  of  foreign  policy,  after 
a   sharp   skirmish    with    the' War   and   Navy 
Departments.     Thus  the  plan  originally  laid 
down  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  was 
reestablished      Parties  shifted  from  the  old 
basis  of  embittered  contest  over  class  inter- 
ests to  competition  of  constructive  aims  fcr 
the  genera'  good.    A  cystem  of  wise.  fair,  and 
democratic    regulations    brought    peace    in 
labor-management  relations,  sped  the  wheels 
of  industry,  and  ushered  In  an. era  of  social 
and  economic  freedom  such  as  the  world  had 
never  before  witnessed.    And,  as  the   mar- 
gins of  freedom   widened,  a  mighty  renais- 
sance l)egan   In   the  creative   arts.     Science, 
long  a  source  of  fear  and  destructive  anarchy, 
l)€came  man's  well-managed  servant.    Philos- 
ophy   flourished.     Incalculable    constructive 
forces,    liberated    by    the    educational    and 
health  program,  spread  their  beneficent  in- 
fluences first  at  home  and  then  throughout 
the  world,  fortifying  peace,  broadening  co- 
operative opportunities,   and  restoring   man 
to  that  spiritual  and  moral  ascendency  over 
himself,  loss  of  which  in  earlier  decades  had 
carried  him  to  the  ve'ge  of  the  pit. 

"The  "Q  Ray.'  of  which  no  one  had  dreamed, 
thus  became  the  Instigator  of  the  age  of 
atomic  peace." 

Uncle  IX-dltt. 


The  Union  Could  Help  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  194S 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
June  29,. 1946: 

THE    UNION    COtrU)    HELP    HEBE 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  based 
their  recent  strike  largely  on  demands  upon 
the  operators  for  Improved  health  and  wel- 
fare safeguards,  but  a  recent  incident  in 
Pennsylvania  Illustrates  how  the  union  might 
itself  exercise  a  greater  degree  of  responsi- 
bility In  this  regard.  A  group  of  workers 
threatened  to  walk  off  the  job  when  foremen 
searched  them  at  the  mine  mouth  for 
matches  and  cigarettes.  Searching  was  en- 
forced because  men  insisted  on  violating  the 
"no-matches'  rule.  Yet  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  warned  that  smoking 
is  the  cause  of  many  disastrous  mine  ex- 
plosions. 

Every  one  of  the  thousands  oi  Coast 
Guardsmen,  regular  and  reserve,  who  were  as- 
signed to  port  security  tluring  the  war  will 
recognize  this  baffling  problem.  Where  ships 
were  being  loaded  with  ammunition  or  other 
highly  explosive  material,  longshoremen 
often  had  to  be  searched  at  the  gangplank 
for  matches  and  cigarettes,  and  constantly 
watched  to  prevent  surreptitious  smoking  in 
the  cargo  holds.  A  Bureau  of  Mines  report, 
published  In  January  1941  titled  "Explosions 
in  Coal  Mines  Caused  by  Smoking, "  points 
out  bow  miners  smuggle  smoking  materials 
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Into  the  mine\  in  sandwiches,  thermos  bot- 
tles, and  hidden  pockets  of  their  underwear. 
The  Bureau  says: 

"Of  130  explosions  In  Alabamf  mines.  765 
percent  have  been  caused  by  open  lights  and 
smoking.  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines 
have  experienced  90  such  explosions." 

That  workers  will  grow  careless  and  take 
chances  despite  danger  Is  well  known  to  every 
factory  or  mill  owner.  As  a  result  many  ma- 
chines have  had  to  be  made  foolproof.  But 
there  is  no  mechanical  device  which  can 
keep  cigarettes  and  matches  out  of  a  miner's 
pocket.  This  simplest  safety  precaution  re- 
quires cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
himself.  Supervisory  forces  hi-ve  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  disagreeable  task  of  enforcing 
the  rule,  but  here  is  a  place  where  the  UMWA 
can  help.  Why  can't  the  union  aid  in  the 
inspection,  exact  a  no-smoking  pledge  from 
miners,  and  enforce  its  own  penalties  against 
violators  of  antlsmoklng  rules? 


Berlin  Devastation  Astonishes  Editor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1946 
Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  This  series  is  called 
A  Trip  Through  Hell  and  depicts  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's impressions  of  Europe  as  it  ap- 
peared early  in  the  spring  of  the  year: 

BELLAMY  SUGGESTS  CTTT'S  UTTEELT  RUINED  CEN- 
ITR  IklAY  REMAIN  A  W.\STE  FOB  CENTURIES 

The  question  Is  often  asked  as  to  how  badly 
Germany  was  damaged. 
I  can  offer  some  first-hand  testimony  on 

that. 

The  devastation  in  German  cities  was  co- 
lossal. The  worst  hit  places  that  we  saw  were 
Berlin,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  and 
Frankfort,  but  travelers  who  had  greater  op- 
portunity to  see  Germany  as  a  whole  have 
said  that  of  the  cities  that  1  have  mentioned 
above  Nuremberg  was  the  only  major  Job  of 
devastation  done  by  the  air  forces,  and  that 
the  other  cities  which  were  hit  hardest  were 
Coblenz,  Cologne,  Essen,  Darmstadt,  Mann- 
helm.  Kassei,  and  Pforzheim. 

Take  Berlin,  for  example.  Berlin  was  a 
city  of  magnificence,  if  there  ever  was  one  on 
this  planet. 

Unter  den  Linden,  the  Sieges  Alle,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Tiergardten.  were 
all  laid  out  on  a  thoroughly  splendid  scale. 

Those  parts  of  Berlin,  like  Carthage,  are 
utterly  ruined.  We  walked  down  the  Unter 
den  Linden  and  saw  the  ruins  of  the  Adlon. 
one  of  the  swankiest  hostelrles  of  Europe. 
They  are  now  trying  to  go  back  into  bu.siness 
with  20  rooms  in  one  wing  of  the  hotel,  but 
the  main  building  is  utterly  "kaput."  to  use 
the  word  so  often  employed  in  Europe. 

CHANCELEHY  TORN  tTP 

We  visited  the  Relchschancelery,  in  the 
basement  of  which  Hitler  is  supposed  to  have 
ended  bis  life  and  that  of  his  mistress,  Eva 
Braun.  Although  the  walls  are  standing, 
there  weie  great  holes  in  the  roof,  all  the 
windows  were  out  and  every  floor  has  been 
catapulted  into  the  basement. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  take 
10  trains  of  50  cars  each,  or  500  cars  a  day. 
wi>rking  365  days  a  year  for  16  years,  to  clear 
the  rubble  out  of  the  central  part  of  Berlin 


BO  that  construction  could  start.  I  think 
what  will  happen  :s  that  the  Berliners  wlU 
have  to  give  up  the  ruined  parts  of  their  city 
and  go  out  to  the  suburbs.  In  time  it  may 
be  that  the  central  part  of  Berlin  wlU  be 
covered  with  the  debris  of  time,  and  possibly 
excavated  a  thousand  years  from  now.  as  was 
the  Roman  Forum,  which  we  saw  later. 

In  Frankfort,  to  mention  a  figure  which 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  housing  problem 
throughout  all  Germany,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  before  the  war  the  city  possessed 
520.664  rooms,  not  Including  kitchens  and 
baths.  Today,  half  these  rooms  are  totally 
destroyed  and  another  12  percent  are  so 
badly  damaged  that  they  cannot  be  lived  In. 
The  United  States  Army,  on  moving  in.  took 
all  the  best  remaining  buildings  by  requisi- 
tion, and  there  remained  136.546  rooms,  in- 
cluding entrance  halls,  for  the  365.000  Ger- 
mans m  Frankfurt  on  January  1.  1946. 

Not  only  does  the  city  dweller  in  Germany 
now  have  to  live  In  a  cold  house  all  the 
year  around,  but  he  has  to  use  shank's  mare 
or  a  bicycle  to  get  to  his  work,  sometimes 
miles  away.  Public  transportation  has  l)een 
npottily  restored  in  some  cities,  but  by  and 
large  the  proud  and  haughty  German  has 
to  proceed  about  his  business  on  foot  or  by 
bicycle.  Push  carts  are  also  of  ien  seen  in 
the  streets,  being  dragged  as  often  as  not 
by  women,  some  of  them  well  along  in  the 
seventies. 

The  people  look  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  down 
at  the  heel,  and  hopeless.  They  are  indeed 
paying  the  wages  of  sin. 

What  the  effect  of  the  malnutrition  and 
the  hard  living  conditions  will  be  on  the 
children  of  Germany  in  the  years  to  come 
nobody  can  foresee,  but  there  are  already 
signs  of  a  great  increase  in  tuberculosis  and 
rickets  among  children,  and.  in  fact,  the 
whole  iist  of  diseases  which  spring  from  in- 
sufficient diet  and  bad  living  conditions. 

Despite  the  Immensity  of  the  ruins  In  Ber- 
lin. 1  was  not  so  greatly  Impressed  with  the 
horror  of  the  air  raids  there  as  I  was  at 
Nuremberg,  where  the  damage  was  more  con- 
centrated in  the  center  of  the  town. 

With  a  companion  of  the  voyage.  I  saun- 
tered through  the  devastated  part  of  Nurem- 
berg  and  tried  to  Imagine  the  stark  awful- 
ness  of  those  nights  of  bombing,  when  great 
buildings  came  crashing  down,  with  cornices 
weighing  20  tons  smashing  everything  in 
their  way:  when  bombs  landed  on  roofs  and 
took  everything  with  them  to  the  cellar; 
when  an  occasional  wall  would  stand,  a  mute 
remainder  of  a  once  largely  populated  tene- 
ment house;  when  the  people  in  a  church 
v^ould  cry  eloquently  to  heaven  to  the  God 
who,  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  on  those 
awful  nights,  had  deserted  them. 

SINGEKS    STATUE     SURVIVES 

In  the  center  of  the  ruins  stood  a  little 
monument  with  a  plaque,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  greatest  melster- 
slnger  of  them  all,  celebrated  by  Richard 
Wagner,  but  of  Hans  Sach's  house  there  was 
no  vestige  left. 

The  rubble  Ftood  so  high  that,  to  the  pedes- 
trian, it  seemed  like  man-made  mountains, 
and  over  it  all  hung  the  fetid  smell  of  death. 
There  must  be  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
bodies  which  will  never  be  recovered  in  the 
ruins  of  the  German  cities. 

In  almost  every  hotel  in  central  Germany 
one  can  see  signs:  "Do  not  drink  the  water 
from  the  tap  because  it  is  polluted.  Use 
water  from  the  Lyster  bag." 

The  Lyster  bag  is  a  canvas  container  for 
water  to  which  chlorine  has  been  added. 
It  was  named  for  its  Inventor,  MaJ.  William 
Lyster.  medical  corps,  United  States  Army. 
The  water  from  these  bags  is  unpalatable  In 
the  txtreme.  but  most  of  the  inhabltanta 
drink  the  Up  water  Just  the  same,  and  owing 
to  the  exceptional  vigor  of  the  military  au- 
thorities In  administering  typhua  and  ty- 


phoid Inoculations,  the  death  rate  from  these 
diseases  has  been  kept  down. 

The  net  of  It  is  that  Germany  l>  now  with- 
out any  large  cities,  and  German  civlllEatlon 
and  prosperity  was  largely  built  up  on  the 
cities.  Some  towns  escaped  practically  with- 
out damage.  Heidelberg  and  Wiesbaden  are 
examples  of  this,  particularly  Heidelberg. 
This  lovely  university  city  emerged  prac- 
tically unscathed.  The  college  buildings  are 
Intact,  and  so  is  the  enormous  wine  vat.  the 
biggest  In  the  world. 

COTTNTRTSIOE   LOVELY 

The  German  countryside  is  as  lovely  as 
ever  and  bloomed  with  a  beauty  which  made 
the  heart  ache  as  we  drove  through  this 
smiling  land  in  the  spring  sunshine.  The 
question  constantly  obtruded  as  to  what  in- 
sanity suddenly  seized  the  Germans  that 
they  thought  they  were  God  and  had  to  be 
put  down  by  other  nations  of  the  world. 
And  put  down  they  were  to  utter  ruin. 

They  had  everything  that  a  nation  could 
wish  for.  They  had  a  l)eautlful  countryside, 
rich  in  agricultural  wealth.  They  had  great 
cities  with  splendid  parks  and  magnificent 
public  buildings,  They  had  a  great  culture 
In  literature,  music,  and  all  branches  of  belles 
lettres.  They  Ijoasted  the  second  greatest 
technological  progress  in  the  world,  being 
surpassed  In  that  respect  only  by  the  United 
States— and  they  threw  it  all  away. 

Someday  an  explanation  will  be  vouch- 
safed to  the  world  as  to  what  happened  to 
the  German  mind  between  1870  and  1946.  but 
to  me  It  is  still  an  enigma. 

The  Germans  now  are  a  t>eaten  race,  and 
they  know  It.  Of  love  for  their  conquerors 
they  have  none.  It  is  my  impression,  after 
talking  with  a  great  many  of  them,  that  they 
consider  the  Americans  and  the  British  le« 
offensive  than  the  Russians  and  the  French, 
but  that  is  far  from  saying  that  they  have 
any  affection  for  us.  We  are  in  for  a  long, 
tough  Job  of  policing,  and  need  not  expect 
any  love  for  It. 

To  sum  up  the  damage  In  Germany,  which 
I  have  only  indicated,  but  which  one  could 
go  on  writing  about  for  the  length  of  a  whole 
book.  I  came  away  from  Germany  with  a  dif- 
ferent impression  from  the  one  I  had  gone 
over  with.  Namely,  that  even  if  left  to  their 
own  devices,  the  Germans  could  not.  at  least 
for  a  quarter  century,  be  In  a  position  where 
they  could  challenge  the  security  of  the 
world  The  land  Is  too  completely  devastated 
They  asked  for  it,  and  they  had  it.  I  don't 
pity  them,  but  I  think  that  all  serious  men 
have  to  consider  where  we  go  from  here. 


Nonscheduled  Air  Lines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  •niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1946 
Mr.  VOORfflS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  my  remarks  of  yes- 
terday about  the  problems  faced  by  the 
so-called  nonschediied  air  lines  I  am  in- 
cluding with  my  remarks  a  letter  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  from  the  Mili- 
tary Pilots  Association  and  also  a  copy 
of  the  objections  of  that  organization  to 
proposed  amendment  No.  3  to  section 
292.1  of  the  Board's  regulations. 

The  one  essential  thing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  for  the  Board  to  permit  this  badly 
needed  air-line  busine.<^s  to  develop  for  a 
period  without  stringent  regtilations  in 


7ne  camaen.  luirowiug  me  oarreiea  seas  ac       irom  uie  capiiai. 


QUI  now  miners  smuggle  smoKmg  matenais 
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order  that  a  clear  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion and  tac  need  may  develop. 

MiUTABT  Pilots  Abbociation, 

Miami.  Fla.,  July  19.  1948. 
Cim.  AiBOMAtmcs  Boako. 

Commerce  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  8ias:  Pursuant  to  tbU  organization's 
efforU  on  behalf  of  the  nonscheduled  car- 
rters  and  the  former  military  pllota  employed 
by  such  carriers,  the  following  comments  and 
suggestions  are  respectfvjlly  submitted: 

In  view  of  the  confusion  existing  between 
the  CABs  rulings  on  docket  1501  and  the 
carriers'  understanding  of  said  rulings;  and. 
in  Tlew  of  the  fact  that  forms,  upon  which 
carriers  were  to  submit  InXoruatlon  to  the 
CAB  concerning  1501.  were  not  In  the  hands 
of  carriers  at  present  writing  and  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  but  rather  because 
they  bad  not  been  circulated  In  time  by  the 
CAB  and  CAA;  and.  because  the  carriers'  du- 
ties  with  respect  to  filing  Infornmtlon  with 
the  CAB  In  compliance  with  part  42.  and  their 
duties  m  filing  Inlormatlon  In  compliance 
with  docket  1501  were  confused  and  not  made 
clear  to  them;  and  because  in  filling  out 
forms  affecting  themselves  with  respect  to 
docket  1501.  the  carriers  must  necessarily 
give  grave  consideration  to  certain  Items  con- 
tained therein  which,  if  filled  In  honestly, 
would  (?lve  cause  to  the  CAE  for  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  under  their  rulings;  because  time 
Is  needed  to  clarify  the  CAB's  position  In  this 
respect  and  reassure  the  carriers  of  no  mal- 
Intent  but  rather  an  effort  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation so  that  public  interest  may  be  served. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  suggested  that 
an  extension  of  time  be  afforded  the  carriers 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  CAB  and  the  car- 
riers. The  present  dead-Une  dates.  July  15 
for  Information  on  part  42.  and  July  23  for 
forms  concerning  1501.  do  not  give  the  ear- 
ners a  fair  chanct'  to  submit  what  the  CAB, 
In  lU  efforts  to  best  serVe  the  public  in- 
terest, wants  from  the  nonscheduled  carriers. 

Another  aspect  to  be  considered  Is  with 
respect  to  proposed  amendment  3  of  section 
382  1  of  the  economic  regulations.  This  pro- 
posal has  found  nonscheduled  carriers  in  a 
c(»npletely  luiprcparec  position  to  present 
the  board  with  proper  comments  and  con- 
structive criticisms. 

A  fair  extension  of  time  for  nonscheduled 
earners  to  eq^^iy  with  CAB  present  rulings. 
and  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
their  side  of  the  story  concerning  proposed 
ruUnjts.  is.  we  believe,  acting  iiv^he  best  in- 
terests of  the  public. 
Sincerely. 

E\-ntrrT  E.  Joncs, 

Executive  Vice  President. 
Joseph  W.  Fagan,  Jr.. 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer. 

Objicttons  or  thx  Mn.rrA«T  Pilots'   Asso- 
ciation TO  AMENDMrKT  NO.  3,  SXCTION  292.1 

or  THS  Economic  Rcculations 

In  re  amendment  No.  3.  section  292,1  of 
the  economic  regulations,  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Washington.  O.  C,  July 
22.  1946 

The  Military  Pilots'  Association,  a  non- 
profit naUonal  organization,  with  headquar- 
ters at  3502  North  Miami  Avenue.  Miami.  Fla.. 
la  comprised  entirely  of  veteran  pilots  of 
World  War  II.  Present  membership  lists 
number  in  the  thousands  and  all  members 
hsve  voiced  objections  to  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  3.  section  292.1  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Regulations. 

Tbcrcfore.  the  board  of  trustees,  repre- 
■ar  uig  the  members  of  the  Military  Pilots' 
A.',  vlatlon,  presents  herewith,  argtiments 
agt.ost  the  proposed  regulations,  and  potl- 
UoOB  for  the  continuation  of  the  charter  and 
Boaseheduled  air  lines  of  the  United  States 
tor  T««9ons  set  forth  herein: 

1.  It  U  the  contenuon  of  the  Military 
PiloU'  Associstion  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  erred  in  stating  that  the  charter 


carriers  are  a  threat  to  the  volume  of  business 
of  the  major  air  lines  simply  because  the  non- 
scheduled  trafBc  has  grown  so  large  in  the 
past  6  months.     Because: 

(a)  The  ability  of  the  scheduled  lines  to 
advertise  rates,  to  advertise  for  passengers 
and  express,  and  to  receive  a  mall  subsidy, 
and  to  secure  money  by  public  stock  sales. 
Is  sufficient  to  give  a  great  competitive  ad- 
vantage which  Is  certainly  more  than  the 
major  air  lines  need. 

(b»  Reports  published  by  financial  organi- 
zations show  a  continuing  expansion  In  the 
number  of  passengers  and  amount  of  freight 
being  carried  for  the  first  6  months  of  1946. 

(c)  We  therefore  contend  that  the  sched- 
uled air  lines  wUl  not  be  able  for  a  long  time 
to  meet  the  public  demands  for  passengers 
and  freight. 

2.  The  equipment  being  used  by  the  non- 
scheduled  air  lines  has  been  reconverted, 
licensed,  and  Is  now  being  operated  tinder 
rules  set  forth  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration. 

3.  The  aircraft  and  equipment  being  used 
by  the  nonscheduled  operators  has  been  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States  Government, 
from  declared  stirplus  war  materials,  with 
full  knowledge  by  thJ  Government  that  these 
aircraft  were  to  be  set  up  and  used  In  air- 
line operations. 

4.  Of  the  more  than  300  nonscheduled  pas- 
senger and  freight  carrying  lines  listed  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  there  are 
more  than  500  multienglne-type  aircraft  in 
use.  and  nearly  5.000  smaller  single-engine, 
feeder-line  type  In  tise. 

5.  The  nonscheduled  lines,  both  passenger 
and  freight,  are.  for  the  most  part,  owned 
and  op«?rated  by  the  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
and  their  personnel  consists  of  more  than 
6.500  of  these  pilots  and  over  10.000  ground 
crew,  of  which  over  two-thirds  are  ex-  ervice- 
men.  And  of  these  pilots,  some  thousand  are 
members  of  the  Military  Pilots'  Association. 

6.  The  livelihood  of  these  persons,  whose 
present  activities  are  a  continuation  of  the 
training  which  they  received  In  the  armed 
forces.  Is  that  for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 
Many  of  these  persons  have  never  worked 
before,  having  left  college  to  become  pilots 
and  members  of  ground  crews  which  made 
up  the  greatest  air  force  ever  established.  To 
strip  these  men  of  their  Investments  and 
their  present  Jobs,  is  to  break  down  the  vast 
force  of  reserve  pilots  and  ground  crews; 
while  allowing  these  charter  air  lines  to  con- 
tinue, the  tremendous  reserve  of  pilot  per- 
sonnel will  be  kept  in  flying  status,  and  will 
serve  as  a  continuous  active  reserve  for  the 
future  protection  of  the  United  States. 

7.  The  maintaining  of  these  nonscheduled 
air  lines  will  hold  this  tremendous  reserve 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  and  with  no 
subsidy  from  the  Government. 

8.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  lost 
complete  sight  of  the  fact  that  domestic 
transportation  and  foreign  relations  can  be 
best  promoted  by  applying  safety  to  air 
transportation,  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
couraging the  greatest  freedom  of  competi- 
tive effort  in  order  to  develop  air  transpor- 
tation   to   Its   fullest   extent. 

9.  In  ccmpariscn  to  the  major  air  lines,  the 
safety  record  of  the  contract  carriers  and 
nonscheduled  lines  far  excels  them  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1946. 

10.  We  contend  that  the  major  lines  should 
be  restricted  In  their  hectic  race  for  expan- 
sion, rather  than  adopting  the  10  trips  pro- 
posed by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  the 
nonscheduled  group. 

11.  It  appears  entirely  un-American  and 
strictly  unfair  to  allow  surplus  aircraft  to  be 
•old  to  veterans  by  one  governmental  agency 
an''  then  to  be  literally  taken  away  by  an- 
other department  In  the  same  year.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  erred  in  holding 
that  contract  air  carriers  could  or  should 
apply  for  scheduled  routes,  when  the  Board 
knew  that  the  charter  lines  in  existence  since 
the  end  of  the  war  were  not  financially  able 


to  make  applications  and  tp  pay  the  ex- 
penses concurrent  thereto  and  be  made  to 
await  the  long  delay  for  action  on  route 
petitions. 

12.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  erred  In 
holding  that  the  charter  air  carriers  should 
be  curbed  as  to  growth  and  activity.  In  that 
the  Board  has  failed  to  consider  the  In- 
creased demand  for  air  transportation  which 
has  been  greatly  developed  and  absorbed  by 
the  charter  carriers.  In  so  finding,  the  Board 
has  Ignored  the  promise  that  they,  the 
Board,  should  promote  aviation  and  not 
curb  it. 

13.  All  the  nonscheduled  air  carriers,  both 
passenger  and  freight,  are  wholly  In  accord 
In  setting  up  and  supporting  stringent  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  safety,  both  In 
the  maintenance  of  equipment  and  in  the 
licensing  of  pilots,  navigators,  mechanics, 
and    other    key    personnel. 

14.  The  limitations  which  are  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will 
make  It  Impossible  for  the  majority  of  the 
nonscheduled  lines  to  carry  on  after  August 
1,  1946. 

15.  Prohibiting  these  lines  from  flying  out- 
side of  the  North  American  Continent  would 
take  away  a  vital  service  now  being  offered  by 
many  of  these  carriers  who  now  fly  to  foreign 
ports.  This  Is  evidenced  as  shown  by  the 
freight  and  passenger  load-s  now  being  trans- 
ported by  these  carriers  In  and  out  of  the 
United  States.  And  It  also  seems  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  a  certificate  of  convenience 
and  necessity  In  these  cases,  whereas  the 
major  air  lines  cannot  furnish  this  service; 
while  the  charter  lines  and  nonscheduled 
carriers  are  filled  to  capacity  on  nearly  all 
of  these  foreign  flights. 

16.  If  the  waiting  lists  of  all  the  scheduled 
air  lines  are  examined,  both  the  foreign  and 
domestic.  It  will  show  that  even  now.  with 
the  major  carriers  Increasing  their  numbers 
of  aircraft,  and  with  the  Miami  season  In 
particular  being  at  Its  lowest  peak  In  the 
months  of  June.  July,  and  August;  that  they, 
the  major  lines,  are  still  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  demands  for  transportation. 

17.  Furthermore,  the  »:on tract  carriers  are 
at  this  time  running  capacity  loads  In  both 
freight  and  passengers. 

18.  The  restricting  of  the  nonscheduled 
carriers  at  a  time  when  they  are  serving  these 
demands  seems  wholly  iintlmely,  monopo- 
listic. In  restraint  of  free  trade,  the  attempt 
to  stifle  small  business  and  competition. 

19.  We  there/ore  petition  that  no  curtail- 
ment of  present  nonscheduled  operations 
be  put  Into  effect  until  such  time  as  such 
data  can  be  gathered  and  hearings  be  held 
at  key  points  throughout  the  United  States 
to  hear  the  public's  wish  and  to  get  full 
operating  reports  and  data  on  the  existing 
charter  air  lines,  and  at  such  time  as  this 
data  have  been  gathered,  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  be  promulgated  regarding  all  air 
carriers  which  will  best  serve  the  public 
demand.  We  further  petition  that  at  least 
1  year  be  allowed  for  the  gathering  of  these 
facts  In  order  that  a  fair  set  of  rulings  may 
be  made  which  will  allow  the  alr-transporta- 
tion  system  of  this  country  to  grow  nat- 
urally unheeded  and  to  expand  by  the  use 
of  private  capital  to  best  serve  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  of  other  countries  who  wish  to 
engage  in  trade  with  us. 

20.  The  future  of  the  supremacy  In  the  air 
depends  upon  the  enterprising  and  unlimited 
sources  afforded  businesses  of  all  descrip- 
tions In  the  United  States  and  the  full  de- 
velopment of  every  phase  of  air  transporta- 
tion that  can  be  afforded  and  undertaken 
and  pioneered  by  the  air  transportation  of  the 
United  States. 

21.  The  veteran  pilots  and  the  ground 
crews  of  th?  combined  air  forces  of  World 
War  II  are  not  asking  for  favors  because  they 
fought.  This,  they  felt,  was  their  duty  for 
the  protection  of  themselves  and  their  fam- 
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llles.  They  want  the  right  to  enter  Into 
busln««s  activities  as  they  see  fit  and  to  carry 
on  where  they  left  off  before  the  war.  The 
Air  Forces  groups,  as  a  whole,  have  no  chip 
on  their  shoulder,  and  are  not  demanding 
anything  untisual.  They  represent  a  high 
type  of  American  manhood  and  only  ask  that 
they  be  allowed  to  pioneer  and  keep  the 
United  States  supreme  In  world  affairs. 
Board  of  trustees: 

James   A.  Buchanan, 
Vice  President  and  Chairman 
of  Board  of  Trustees. 
AixisoN  L.  Reams, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Everett  E.  Jones, 
Eiccufire  Vice  President. 

Joseph  W.  Fag  an. 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane,  of 
Massachusetts,  Before  Veterans  of 
Polish  Descent  Welcome  Home  Ban- 
quet, Chelsea,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  a  welcome-home  ban- 
quet tendered  to  World  War  n  veterans 
of  Polish  descent  at  the  St.  Stanislaus 
School  Hall  on  Chestnut  Street,  Chelsea, 
Mass..  on  Sunday  evening,  July  21,  1946. 
This  affair  was  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  combined  Polish-American 
Societies  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  was  the 
second  in  a  series  of  welcome-home  ban- 
quets given  to  the  veterans  of  World 
War  II.    The  first  get-together  was  held 
In  October  of  1945,  and  this  second  affair 
was  tendered  to  more  than  200  of  the 
veterans  and  the  members  of  their  im- 
mediate  families.    It  is   expected  that 
within  the  near  future  a  similar  affair 
will  take  place  to  other  Polish-American 
World  War  veterans  not  included  in  the 
first  two  groups.    I  am  proud  to  state 
that  these  young  men  and  women  of 
Polish-American    extraction    from    the 
city  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  served  in  large 
numbers,  making  a  very  excellent  con- 
tribution to  the  make-up  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  this  Sec- 
ond World  War,    The  toastmaster  for 
this  occasion  was  Roman  F.  Pucko,  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  and  educators  in 
that  city.    Other  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram were  the  Honorable  Bernard  L. 
Sullivan,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chelsea; 
Rev.  Father  Callistus  Szpara,  pastor  of 
St.  Stanislaus  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Chelsea:  and  Lt.  Col.  Stanley  W.  Wis- 
nioski,  former  member  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 
My  address  follows: 
The  United  States  Marines,  who  have  done 
quite  a  bit  of  traveling  in  their  time,  and 
who  are  in  a  position  to  speak,  have  come 
to  a  very  realistic  conclusion.    They  believe 
that  all  Hollywood   publicity  men,  all  lec- 
turers and  tourist  agents  who  try  to  sell 


us  on  the  beauty  of  tropical  isles,  the  sunny 
hills  of  Italy,  or  the  fashionable  beaches  of 
France,  should  practice  what  they  preach. 
They  can  have  the  islands,  the  hills,  and 
the  beaches  for  keeps.  If  that  will  h^lp  th« 
marines  to  get  back  home  on  the  double. 

Like  the  rest  of  our  service  men  and 
women  they  know  that  there's  no  place  like 
home.  There  were  times,  in  their  experience, 
when  it  seemed  that  they  would  never  see 
home  again,  but  those  dark  days  are  past 
and  most  of  our  veterans  are  back.  And 
they  are  glad  to  be  back,  not  only  to  see 
the  hills  and  the  beaches  and  the  glorious 
summertime  in  Massachusetts,  but  to  pick 
up  the  pleasant  ways  of  peace  in  the  com- 
pany of  friends  and  relatives  from  whom 
they  have  been  separated  by  years  that  were 
eternities. 

As  in  the  best  of  reunions,  the  pleasure  is 
mutual,  and  genuine.  We  do  not  welcome 
you  with  fireworks  becaxise  we  believe  that 
you  have  had  your  fill  of  fireworks.  The 
war  was  not  an  heroic  adventure  to  those 
who  had  to  face  It.  It  was  a  grim  and  deadly 
business  which  shocked  the  world  Into  a 
realization  of  the  adjustments  which  must 
be  made,  if  our  civilization  is  to  survive. 
And  so  we  welcome  you  home,  not  with  any 
false  and  fleeting  display,  but  with  the  sincere 
handclasp  of  friends,  for  whom  this  day  Is 
but  the  beginning  of  a  reunion  that  will  last 
as  long  as  we  shall  live. 

We  have  left  the  anguish  and  ruin  of  war 
behind  us.    Before  tis  lies  the  Job  of  building 
a  world  In  which  there  shall  be  peace,  security 
and  opportunity  for  all. 
It  win  not  be  easy. 

We  shall  need  machines  and  materials  and 
plans  and  effort.  But  more  than  these,  we 
shall  need  the  help  of  one  another.  Ma- 
chines alone  cannot  do  the  Job.  The  one 
Imperative  lesson  of  the  war  Is  that  we  must 
find  a  way  of  working  together. 

You  veterans  know  the  meaning  and  the 
necessity  of  cooperation.  As  Americans  of 
Polish  extraction  you  were  Justly  proud  of 
your  heritage.  Poland  was  the  first  to  stand 
up  against  the  Nazi  aggressor,  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  afflicted  with  the  paralysis 
of  appeasement.  With  characteristic  inde- 
pendence, the  Poles  knew  that  no  dictator 
would  ever  be  satisfied  with  appeasement,  for 
authoritarian  governments  take  everything 
and  give  nothing.  And  so  the  Poles  stood  up 
and  fought  the  aggressor.  Though  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  superior  force,  they 
served  to  awaken  the  world  to  its  danger. 
Even  after  Poland  fell,  the  Poles  fought  on. 
In  the  underground,  in  Norway  and  Italy 
and  France.  They  fight  on.  today,  against 
another  tyranny,  whose  oppression  Is  no  less 
dangerous  because  it  is  hidden  from  the 
world. 

To  the  American  armed  services,  you 
brought  this  unyielding  courage  and  liberty- 
loving  spU-lt  which  characterized  your  reU- 
tlves  abroad.  In  the  Ameflcan  Army  and 
Navy  you  worked  and  fought,  side  by  side 
with  men  of  many  different  racial  extrac- 
tions, but  In  the  common  effort  which  united 
all,  those  differences  meant  nothing.  You 
helped  one  another  as  men  and  came  to 
know  the  tolerance  and  understanding  and 
cooperation  which  is  the  goal  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  You  have  a  better  grasp 
of  this  than  many  of  us  who  stayed  at  home. 
That  is  why  we  need  your  help.  For  in  the 
days  to  come,  the  political  and  spiritual  and 
cultural  liberties  which  we  now  enjoy,  must 
be  preserved.  And  from  these,  we  must  work 
to  develop  the  social  and  economic  freedoms 
which  will  strengthen  our  democracy  and 
set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

You  did  not  simply  fight  against  the  Fas- 
cists and  the  Jap  militarists.  You  fought 
for  and  were  united  by  the  right  of  freedom 
to  work  out  their  problem  through  Intelli- 
gent compromise,  as  equals,  without  tyranny 
on  any  one  lide  or  slavery  on  the  other. 


Under  the  pressure  of  common  danger, 
your  loyalty  to  this  belief  was  intensified. 
But  we  shall  need  this  loyalty  in  peace,  even 
more  than  we  did  in  war.  All  of  \is  must 
learn  to  cooperate  for  the  piupose  of  build- 
ing security  and  progress. 

The  people  here,  back  home,  have  many 
separate  and  strong  loyalties.    The  workers 
are  loyal  to  their  unions  and  the  operators 
are  loyal  to  an  organization  of  their  own. 
Mr.  Jones  is  loyal  to  one  church,  while  Mr. 
Smith  Is  loyal  to  another.     Even  Members 
of  Congress   are  divided,  some   being  loyal 
to  the  interests  of  the  Corn  Belt,  others  de- 
fending the  interests  of  the  South  or  the 
Interests   of   New   England.     Everjone   who 
acts  with  a  group  has  a  sense  of  loyalty  to 
that  group,  as  you  will  be  loyal  to  the  par- 
ticular veterans  organization  which  you  Join. 
The  danger  In  such  loyalties  Is  that  they 
may  become  so  extreme  as  to  separate  us 
at  the  very  time  that  we  need  to  reach  a 
common  understanding.     In  the  Old  World, 
civilizations  collapsed  when  communication 
systems  broke  down.     As  veterans,  you  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  the  word  "com- 
munications."    Whenever   they   failed,   the 
success  of  the  whole  operation  was  endan- 
gered.   That  was  war.    But  today  communi- 
cation systems  are  breaking  down  In  a  dif- 
ferent way.    We  still  have  newspapers,  ca- 
bles, telephones,  and  radios,  which  are  the 
mechanical   means   of   communication.     In 
spite    of    all    these    conveniences,    however, 
there  is  a  failure  of  communication  between 
man  and  man,  group  and  group,  nation  and 
nation.    There  is  difficulty  in  reaching  un- 
derstandings, even  with  the  added  help  of 
legislation,  arbitration  boards.  Big  Four  con- 
ferences, and  the  United  Nations. 

As  Americans,  we  believe  In  variety,  and 
not  regimentation.  It  is  not  treason  for  one 
man  to  say  that  he  Is  a  RepubUcan.  or  for 
another  to  say  that  he  is  a  Democrat.  Some 
people  believe  In  price  conrol;  others  oppose 
it.  A  liberal  urges  change,  a  conservative 
warns  against  It.  City  workers  fight  for  wage 
Increases,  and  the  property  owners  object. 
Some  people  think  we  should  let  everybody 
in  on  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb;  others 
say  "No."  Every  man  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion. 

But  that  opinion  is  dangerous  if  the  mind 
which  holds  it.  rigidly  excludes  all  other 
opinions  and  tries  to  win  the  decision  by 
force  alone.  Any  opinion,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  name,  must  meet  and  mingle  with  other 
opinions  so  that  a  workable  compromise  may 
be  reached.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  put  the 
common  welfare  of  the  United  States  above 
our  private  or  group  conflicts.  The  man  who 
wUl  not  give  a  little  in  these  quarrels  is  not 
only  the  Nation's  enemy,  he  Is  his  own  enemy 
and  the  enemy  of  those  who  blindly  follow 
his  leadership.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
every  American  citizen,  when  faced  with  an 
issue,  to  explore  all  phases  of  the  problem. 
In  a  spirit  of  well-informed  and  reasonable 
conciliation  we  can  do  our  share  to  solve 
all  of  the  problems  which  now  plague  us. 

If  we  can  be  loyal  to  that  which  serves 
the  over-all  good  of  America,  settling  our 
differences  by  rough  reasonable  concessions 
by  both  sides — in  any  dispute — we  shall  be 
in  a  better  position  to  face  otir  international 
responsibilities. 

The  quarrels  which  have  torn  our  country 
during  the  past  6  months,  encourage  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  democratic  system. 
If  we  cannot  get  along  with  each  other,  how 
can  we  get  along  with  other  nations? 

They  have  watched  the  unity  which  we 
had  In  war,  fall  apart  with  the  coming  of 
peace.  They  believe  that  this  is  a  sign  of  our 
Inability  to  meet  and  solve  the  new  prob- 
lems of  this  new  age.  They  believe  we  are 
ripe  for  regimentation. 

It  Is  up  to  us  to  demonstrate  how  wrong 
they  are.  We  shall  malnteln  our  Infinite  va- 
riety.   The  stimulating  clash  of  opinions  has 


Boftrd  hM  erred  In  stating  that  the  charter       the  end  of  the  war  were  net  financially  able       the  protection  of  themselves  and  their  fam- 
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furnished  the  drive  that  has  made  our  Natloa 
frcat.  In  the  free  air  of  open  discussion, 
which  rereala  all  of  the  facta,  we  have  th« 
Itreftt  meeting  ground  for  fair  compromise, 
decision,  and  solution. 

We  shall  not  hide  our  failures  behind  an 
Iron  curtain. 

W*  shall  face  our  mlsUke*  and  correct 
them  aa  we  try  to  develop  teamwork  among 
men. 

Tou.  the  veterans  who  fought  and  suffered 
In  this  war.  have  learned  much  from  your 
expertence.  You  have  come  back,  determined 
to  make  of  our  country  an  even  better  place 
Uk  which  to  live.  You  want  an  education,  a 
<taeant  Job.  and  a  home.  We  welcome  you 
with  the  pledge  that  we  will  do  everything  In 
our  power  to  help  you  win  through  to  these 
objectives. 

But  we  also  need  your  advice  and  assist- 
ance. For  you  know  better  than  we  that 
there  can  be  no  happiness  or  progress  for  any 
Individual  or  group  without  peace  and  secu- 
my  for  all. 

We  dep>end  upon  you,  the  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  Show  us  the  way  by  your  example 
to  that  genuine  cooperation  from  which  all 
real  Uvlng  beglna. 

We  welcome  you  home  with  affection,  sin- 
cerity, and  hope.  Before  tu  is  the  great  ad- 
venture of  building  a  new  world  from  the  old 
and  we  shall  learn  to  build  that  world 
together. 


This  Hurts  Morale 


No  Pensions  for  Congressmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoao.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  20, 
1946: 

THIS  HtTRTS  MORALE 

The  Navy  apparently  has  not  yet  solved  the 
problem  of  getting  mall  to  its  boys  promptly, 
especially  when  they  change  location. 

A  Milwaukee  father  received  bacjc  three 
letters  addressed  to  his  son  in  the  Pacific. 
Two  were  postmarked  March  12  and  one 
March  29.  They  were  addressed  through  the 
fleet  post  office  in  San  Francisco.  This  is 
Just  a  typical  case. 

The  ships  on  which  these  boys  are  sta- 
tioned are  moving  around,  of  course.  Or  the 
boy  may  be  transferred  to  a  new  post.  But 
It  would  seem  that  the  Navy  mall  need  not 
be  4  months  behind  in  finding  where  he  Is. 

Morale  in  the  defense  services  is  Impor- 
tant. Many  parents  realize  that  and  write 
promptly  and  often.  It  would  seem  that  the 
services  would  want  to  be  on  their  toes  In 
,  handling  this  mail. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  28, 
1946: 

NO  RNSIONS  roB  CONCarSSMg.N 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
rwatlve  to  get  home  until  after  the  November 
•lactiona.  ahould  not  adjourn  without  dis- 
posing of  the  La  FoUette  program  for  the 
raorganlsatlon  of  Congress. 

This  measure,  which  has  already  passed  the 
Senate,  would  modernize  the  congressional 
machinery,  now  hopelessly  antiquated.  It 
also  would  provide  for  regiJstration  of  lobby- 
ists, would  raise  rongressional  salaries  from 
•10.000  to  915.000  annually,  and  would  bring 
Congressmen  under  the  Federal  retirement 
system. 

The  Journal  Is  heartily  back  of  all  of  these 
proposals  except  that  which  would  give  pen- 
alons  to  Qongreaamen.  It  la  now.  and  has 
been,  opposed  to  the  giving  of  pensions  to 
elective  officials.  This  applies  especially  to 
Congressmen  and  Senators.  State  legislators. 
aldermen,  superrisots.  and  Sute,  county,  and 
city  executive  oOloers. 

Pensions  for  workers  under  dvU  service 
and  social  security  for  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lace are  worth-while  policies  to  which  the 
NaUon  Is  committed.  Pensions  for  elective 
officials  are  different.  The  elected  official  does 
not  rtm  for  office  as  a  career,  so  there  Is  no 
basis  on  which  he  can  Justly  claim  a  pension. 
To  give  him  one.  and  thus  grant  that  his 
■•rrlce  may  constitute  a  career,  would  be  con- 
trary to  good  public  policy.  It  would  run 
counter  to  our  conception  of  govenuuent. 

We  hope  the  Housa  will  take  the  pension 
provlalon  out  and  then  paw  the  La  Folletta 
bUL 


Veterans  Deserve  Better  Treatment — 
Housing  Badljr  Needed — Nation-Wide 
Survey  Shows  Wyatt  Program  Failing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Nation-wide  survey  shows  that  the  vet- 
eran emergency  housing  program  is  fail- 
ing and  that  in  spite  of  all  the  authority 
given  to  Mr.  Wyatt  to  provide  housing 
for  veterans  It  has  produced  very  little 
relief. 

Southern  California  has  been  hit  the 
hardest  because  of  the  large  number  of 
veterans  from  other  States  who  have 
decided  to  make  their  postwar  home  In 
southern  California. 

Here  is  a  report  of  a  Nation-wide  sur- 
vey as  reported  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders: 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  veterans'  houses 
started  imder  the  veterans'  emergency  hous- 
ing program  have  been  completed  because  of 
failure  of  the  Government  to  assure  a  flow  of 
building  materials,  the  NationaJ  Association 
of  Home  BuUders  reported  today. 

A  telegraphic  check  of  active  builders  in 
23  States  found  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram badly  stalled  everywhere,  the  associa- 
tion reported.  The  survey  showed  that  92 
percent  of  all  veterans'  houses  started  since 
Inception  of  the  program  January  15  are 
cither  at  a  standstill  or  seriously  delayed  be- 
cause of  lack  of  materials.  In  7  major  areas 
builders  survey  reported  40,054  priorities 
taken  out  since  January  15;  21,766  units 
started  and  1,355  completed — a  ratio  of  8 


percent  of  the  "starts"  completed,  92  percent 
unfinished. 

In  all  cases  builders  reported  that  short- 
ages of  critical  materials  are  responsible  for 
the  bogging  down  of  the  program.  None  of 
them  reported  prosjjects  for  improvement  of 
supply  In  the  near  future. 

"Unless  something  Is  done  quickly  to  get 
mere  materials  to  builders,  thousands  of  vet- 
erans face  another  winter  with  no  place  of 
their  own  to  live,"  Frank  Cortrlght,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  association,  declared. 
"These  reports  from  bifllders  trying  to  get 
veterans'  housing  built  show  only  too  clearly 
that  all  the  talk  In  Washington  about  Gov- 
ernment action  and  all  the  legislation  en- 
acted and  proposed  will  not  produce  houses." 

A  cross  section  of  69  of  the  Nation's  most 
active  builders  were  queried  by  the  associa- 
tion as  fbllows: 

"Extremely  important  that  you  wire  us 
today  how  many  HH  priorities  taken  cut  by 
you  since  January  15,  how  many  such  units 
started  slhce  January  15,  and  how  many  com- 
pleted. What  percentage  Is  badly  stalled  or 
stopped  Hacking  materials  and  how  many 
months  Is  it  taking  to  complete  houses?" 

The  States  covered  included  Alabama.  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado.  Florida,  Georgia.  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  Missouri.  Minnesota,  North  Caro- 
lina. New  York.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Builders  reported  that  the  time  needed  to 
complete  houses  has  lengthened  from  a  nor- 
mal 3  months  to  9  or  12  months,  in  San 
Francisco  one  builder  reported  no  comple- 
tions out  of  137  starts;  another  no  comple- 
tion out  of  400  starts.  In  Denver  one  builder 
had  3  completions  out  of  104  starts;  in  Chi- 
cago no  completions  out  of  400  starts  were 
reported  by  another  operator.  On  Long 
Island,  100  completions  were  reported  for 
1,800  starts.  A  Detroit  builder  was  able  to 
finish  only  26  dwellings  out  of  310  started. 
In  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Syracuse,  com- 
pletions were  ssero  out  of  41,  74,  and  32 
respective  starts. 

"Builders  have  warned  the  Government  lor 
months  that  veterans  cant  live  in  paper 
plans,"  Mr.  Cortright  said.  "Builders  have 
taken  out  priorities  for  more  than  500,000 
dwelling  units;  they  have  started  more  than 
250.000.  but  everywhere  construction  Is  seri- 
ously stalled  because  of  lack  of  materials  that 
were  supposed  to  back  up  the  priorities." 

Among  materials  most  frequently  reported 
as  lacking  are  flooring,  wallboard,  nails, 
plumbing  pipes  and  fixtures,  roofing,  heat- 
ing units,  paint.  Insulation,  stucco  netting, 
electric  conduit,  windows,  and  mlllwork. 

Typical  replies  received  by  the  association 
are  as  follows: 

Chicago,  111.:  "We  have  received  723  pri- 
orities since  January  15.  More  than  400 
have  been  started.  None  have  yet  been  com- 
pleted. All  are  badly  stalled  due  to  lack  of 
materials.  Under  present  conditions  it  takes 
more  than  6  months  to  build  a  house." 

Glendale.  Calif.:  "Sixteen  HH  priorities  on 
contract  started  since  January  15.  None 
completed.  All  16  stalled  up  to  120  days 
principally  due  to  stucco  netting.  Have 
turned  down  Jobs  for  over  60  days.  Will  b€ 
lucky  to  finish  any  Job  less  than  io  months.' 

Jacksonville,  Fla.:  "I  have  received  54 
priorities.  Twenty-five  have  been  Ptarted 
None  completed.  Hundred  percent  stalleo 
lacking  materials.  Some  of  the  houses  were 
started  6  months  ago." 

Miami.  Fla.:  "General  situation,  3,000  prl- 
orities  issued.  About  800  starts,  about  8(i 
percent  badly  stalled  due  to  lack  of  materials. 
Taking  6  to  9  months  to  complete  agalns' 
normal  of  2  months." 

Baltimore.  Md.:  "Two  hundred  eighty- 
seven  HH  priorities  taken  out  since  January 
15.  Eighty-three  started.  None  completed. 
One  hundred  percent  badly  stalled  due  tc 
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lack  of  materials.    Taking  6  to  8  mont^Js  to 
complete." 

Denver,  Colo.:  "Have  taken  out  104  pri- 
orities since  January  15.  All  are  under  con- 
struction. Have  completed  three  houses. 
Could  have  completed  30  at  this  date  if 
plumbing,  electrical  conduit,  and  lath  had 
been  available.  Average  time  to  complete 
building  under  these  conditions,  6  months. 
Under  normal  conditions.  3  months." 

Pasadena,  Calif.:  "Sixty-one  priorities;  61 
started,  8  complete,  75  percent  stalled  5  to  7 
months." 

Santa  Ana.  Calif.:  "Since  January  16  we 
have  taken  out  priorities  for  96  veteran 
houses  under  No.  66-122-00374.  To  date 
have  started  96.  completed  6.  Ninety-one 
waiting  various  critical  building  materials." 
Worcester,  Mass.:  "Fifty-two  priorities  tak- 
en out  since  January  15.  Twenty-two  started. 
None  completed.  Eighty  percent  badly 
stalled,  lacking  material.  Eight  months  re- 
quired to  complete  houses." 

Detroit,  Mich.:  "There  have  been  488  HH 
priorities  Issued  to  us  since  January  15. 
Three  hundred  and  ten  of  the  488  Issued 
have  been  started.  Of  the  310  stated  26  are 
completed  and  occupied.  Approximately  200 
are  sold  to  date  to  veterans  who  are  waiting 
for  completion  and  occupancy.  Program 
stalled  at  different  stages  and  at  the  present 
time  delayed  nearly  100  percent.  Present 
rate  of  construction  for  one  house  between 
6  months  and  1  year.  Situation  nearly  im- 
possible.   Price  restrictions  are  Government 

red  tape  has  made  one  h of  a  mess  of  the 

home-building  business." 

Flint.  Mich.:  "Twenty-eight  priorities. 
Twenty-eight  starts.  Five  completions. 
Twenty-three  stalled  6  months." 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  "Six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  HH  priorities  taken  out  since  Jan- 
uary 15.  It  is  estimated  4,000  starts  since 
January  15  and  estimate  of  completed  homes 
is  between  250  and  300.  Ninety  percent  of 
housing  Is  being  stalled  for  lack  of  material, 
and  it  is  taking  from  8  to  12  months  to  com- 
plete." 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.:  "Our  members  took 
about  3,000  HH  priorities  since  January  15. 
About  1,800  started.  Less  than  100  delivered 
to  date.  All  of  remainder  badly  stalled  lack- 
ing variety  of  materials.  Now  taking  some  9 
months  to  1  year  to  complete  simplest 
houses." 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  "Received  50  HH  prior- 
ities. All  started.  All  stalled  for  want  of 
mlllwork.  Fifty  percent  stalled  due  to  car- 
penter labor  shortage.  One  year  completion 
time  seems  likely." 

Portland,  Oreg.:  "About  4,000  HH  priorities 
taken  out  In  Portland  area  since  January  15. 
Around  1,500  actual  starts  made.  Less  than 
100  completed.  At  least  500  stopped  cold  for 
lack  of  materials." 

Memphis,  Tenn.:  "One  hundred  and 
ninety-one  priorities  since  January  15.  All 
units  started,  none  completed.  One  hundred 
units  badly  stalled  lacking  lath  and  hard- 
wood flooring.  Six  months  required  to  com- 
plete against  6  weeks  under  normal  condi- 
tions. All  units  sold  to  eager  veterans  while 
we  have  been  sold  down  the  river." 

Houston,  Tex.:  "696  HH  priorities  already 
granted.  Eighty-three  units  started.  Seven 
units  completed.  Eighty-flve  percent  stalled 
or  stopped  lacking  material.  Completion 
time  varies." 

Milwaukee,  Wis.:  "Fifty  CC  priorities  re- 
ceived December  31.  of  which  24  on  the  way, 
others  abandoned,  100  percent  stalled.  None 
completed.  Seventeen  HH  priorities  received. 
Ten  started.  Fear  to  start  balance.  None 
completed.  One-hundred  percent  stalled. 
Twulve  to  fourteen  months  need  for  com- 
pletion this  area." 

Cleveland.  Ohio:  "Seven  thousand  five 
hundred  HH  priorities  taken  out  since  Janu- 
ary 15.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  started, 
cone  completed.  Five  thousand  stalled. 
These  figures  cover  greater  Cleveland." 


Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  specific  and  fac- 
tual evidence  that  the  veterans'  emer- 
gency housing  program  has  failed  and 
as  a  result  many  thousands  of  veterans 
and  their  families  are  without  proper  and 
decent  homes  to  live  in. 

I  supported  the  veterans'  emergency 
housing  bill  in  good  faith,  believing  that 
it  would  bring  relief  to  our  returning 
veterans.  The  hue  and  cry  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  House  was  that  it  wotild 
bring  immediate  relief.  According  to  all 
reports  up  to  date,  especially  from  south- 
ern Cahfornia  is  that  it  has  failed  mis- 
erably to  accomplish  its  objective.  I 
want  our  veterans  to  have  homes;  they 
are  deserving  of  better  treatment.  A 
congressional  investigation  is  evidently 
needed. 


Mihailovkh  Condemned 


one  of  the  greatest  Allied  heroes  of  the  hour— 
a  man  in  whom  treason  seemed  Incancelvablt. 
Accordingly,  considered  against  his  per- 
sonal record,  the  condemnation  of  MihaU- 
ovich  has  the  mark  of  ruthless  factional  poli- 
tics upon  It.  Unquestionably  it  latisfles  tha 
Belgrade  dictatorship,  but  not  so  the  free 
world.  For  a  long  time  to  come  the  character 
of  the  Justice  involved  will  be  questioned  and 
history's  final  Judgment  may  well  be  against 
the  condemners  rather  than  the  tragic  man 
condemned. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Evening  Star  of  July  16, 1946: 

MIHAILOVICH  CONDEMNED 

If  the  case  had  been  tried  before  an  inter- 
national tribunal,  or  if  the  Tito  government 
had  granted  the  United  States  request  to  let 
several  Americans  testify  In  his  defense,  the 
sentencing  of  Gen.  Draja  Mlhallovlch  would 
not  now  seem  so  much  like  an  act  of  political 
venom  outraging  Justice.  The  trial  was  con- 
ducted by  a  controlled  mUitary  court,  and  It 
is  diflQcult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  this 
man  has  been  condemned  to  death  not  be- 
cause he  committed  treason  but  because  he 
lost  out  In  his  own  country  against  a  bitter 
rival  intent  upon  liquidating  him. 

Last  March  a  member  of  Tito's  government 
frankly  declared  that  the  captured  ChetnUt 
leader  would  be  given  a  "fair"  trial  and  then 
be  taken  out  and  shot.  In  other  words,  as 
far  as  the  Yugoslav  regime  was  concerned, 
the  guUty  verdict  was  handed  down  even  be- 
fore the  case  was  heard,  or  so  It  appeared  at 
the  time,  and  the  appearance  was  not  dissi- 
pated later  by  the  actual  court  proceedings, 
especially  In  view  of  the  unbending  refusal 
to  hear  the  defending  testimony  of  American 
flyers  rescued  from  the  Nazis  by  Mihallov.ch, 

The  man's  background,  moreover,  argues 
eloquently  against  the  Idea  of  his  having 
been  a  traitor  or  Axis  collaborator,  no  matter 
what  his  other  failings  may  have  been. 
Early  in  1943  Russia  flatly  accused  him,  and 
the  Moscow-trained  Marshal  Tito — who  sud- 
denly emerged  as  head  of  a  rival  Yugoslav 
resistance  force  long  after  Mlhallovlch  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Nazis — elaborated 
on  the  accusation.  Such  charges,  however, 
had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  deliberate  smear 
campaign  even  after  Prime  Minister 
Chiu-chill,  in  May  of  1944,  declared  that  no 
more  Allied  supplies  would  be  sent  to  Mlhall- 
ovlch because  "he  has  not  been  fighting" 
and  because  "some  of  his  subordinates  have 
made  accommodations  with  the  enemy."  In 
saying  this  Mr.  Churchill  was  careful  to  ab- 
solve the  Chetnlk  leader  of  any  personal 
blame.  After  all,  he  was  a  soldier  of  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  patriotism  who  had  won 
Serbia's  highest  military  honors  in  the  First 
World  War  and  who  had  thrilled  and  inspired 
free  peoples  everywhere  when  he  took  to  the 
mountains  to  battle  the  Nazis  and  become 


Renther  Sparked  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
.'or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1946 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

REtTTHEB  SPARKED  INTLATION 

Threats  of  Walter  Reuther,  head  cf  the 
CIO  United  Auto  Workers,  to  call  a  new  strike 
against  the  motor  industry  if  OPA  legislation 
faMs  to  roll  back  prices  to  the  Jvme  30  level, 
should  remind  the  public  that  Reuther  him- 
self was  one  of  the  main  Influences  in  boost- 
ing the  price  level  which  consumers.  Includ- 
ing union  men,  now  have  to  stretch  their  pay 
to  meet. 

While  wiser  union  leaders  were  opposed  to 
a  campaign  for  higher  pay  before  Industry 
became  fully  converted  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion, Reuther  insisted  on  an  Immediate  wage 
boost  and  struck  General  Motors.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  suppose  that  Reuther  was  stupid 
enough  to  believe  his  assertion  that  wages 
could  be  raised  30  percent  without  raising 
prices,  but  many  of  his  followers  did  believe 
It,  and  so,  apparently,  did  our  not  very  In- 
telligent Secretary  of  Commerce,  Henry  Wal- 
lace. The  latter  allowed  himself  to  be  fooled 
into  putting  out  some  faked  figures  which 
gave  some  support  to  Reuther's  assertion. 
The  strike  fever  spread  to  steel,  coal,  rail- 
roads, and  other  industries;  and  price  control 
went  out  the  window. 

It  is  possible  that  wage  rises  up  to  10  per- 
cent could  have  been  absorbed  by  industry 
without  any  substantial  effect  on  prices,  pro- 
vided they  resulted  In  Increased  production. 
But  the  chain  reaction  which  Reuther  set 
off  went  far  beyond  any  such  moderate  fig- 
ure. What  followed  is  history — the  price  line 
bulged  and  then  broke. 

Reuther  perhaps  has  the  power  to  disrupt 
industry  again  with  another  strike.  If  he 
does  he  will  be  responsible  for  the  inescap- 
able consequences. 


How  Communism  Works 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Speaker,  vmder , 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  wish  to  set  forth  that  the  meth- 
ods used  by  fellow  travelers  and  Commu- 
nist  sympathizers    to    gain   control   of 
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organiiatlons  for  the  Communist  move- 
ment are  subtle  and  strange. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  the  desixe 
of  the  Communists  to  gain  control  of 
the  moti(jn-plcture  industry  as  well  as 
the  leftitlmate  theater.  To  accomplish 
this  objective  It  became  necessary  to 
secure  control  of  certain  afflliated  organ- 
izations such  as  Actors  Equity.  This 
well-known  orRanization  requires  2  years 
of  mt-mbership  and  50  weeks  of  actual 
stage  experience  before  a  member  is 
given  a  voice  in  its  management. 

The  treachery  used  is  revealed  by  the 
manner  In  which  a  group  of  fellow  trav- 
elers succeeded  In  having  themselves 
placed  on  the  nominating  committee  of 
the  Actors  Equity  council  and  gave  to 
the  rank-and-file  membership  a  regular 
ticket  of  ofBcers  and  councilors  without 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  free  choice. 

In  their  official  publication.  Equity,  in 
which  the  one-party  ticket  was  pre- 
sented, the  action  of  these  termites  was 
defended  m  these  words,  and  I  quote: 

In  point  of  l«ct  w«  have  violated  no  pro- 
cedure. But  we  were  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  procedure,  rather  were  we 
motivated  by  a  consclousnes.s  cf  our  respon- 
•IbtlltY.  to  present  to  the  membership  the 
candidate,  In  our  opinion,  best  suited  for 
the  oflJce  We  were  determined  to  make  no 
compromise  In  this  regard. 

This  procedure  is  typical  of  the  Com- 
Bttatot  method  of  ruling:  One  party. 
one  candidate,  no  free  choice.  The 
above  phrase  was  recently  carried  In 
substance  In  various  organs  of  the  Com- 
munl.'^t  movement  in  respect  to  free  elec- 
tion^ in  countries  under  the  domination 
of  the  Red  army.  On  this  occasion  the 
R«<i  pr«M  denounced  free  elections  l>e- 
Muae  per8on.<«  whom  the  Communists  de- 
scribed n%  reactionaries  mlRht  be  elected 
by  the  people.  The  fact  that  It  might 
be  the  will  of  the  people  to  elect  a  so- 
called  reactionary  is  of  no  concern  to 
these  deslrtiyers  of  humanity,  nor  ore 
they  Interested  in  making  available  to 
the  rank  and  file  an  opportunity  to 
ehoose  their  representatives. 

Tills  should  be  a  wamlnK  to  people  In 
every  walk  of  life  in  the  UnitoU  States 
who  are  being  constantly  propagandized 
to  yield  their  present  right  to  .select  rep- 
wenUtlves  of  their  choice.  In  all  na- 
tions where  the  Red  Fascists  have  gained 
control  the  candidates  are  selected  by 
the  Polltbureau  Just  as  they  were  selected 
In  Actors  Equity. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  such  a 
maneuver  could  be  put  over  on  good  clti- 
Eens  of  the  United  States  who  are  mem- 
bers of  Actors  Equity.  ^    - 

On  April  30.  1946.  certain  elements 
managed  to  have  passed  a  resolution 
which  appeared  innocent  enough.  This 
resolution  read  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

Th.it  the  deadline  for  receiving  Independ- 
ent tlckeu  be  30  days  before  the  annual 
meeting. 

The  date  of  the  annual  meeting  was 
Jime  7. 1946.  This  resolution  meant  that 
the  names  of  all  candidates  must  be 
filed  before  May  7,  1946,  or  7  days  after 
this  resolution  was  Introduced  and 
adopted.  Now  the  only  medium  which 
BMmbers  of  Actors  Equity  have  for 
learning  the  facts  herein  described  Is 
either  by  personal  attendance,  which  in 
this  profession  is  Impossible  for  a  large 
majority  who  must  travel  from  one  lo- 


cation to  another,  or  by  word  of  mouth, 
or  from  the  official  organ  of  the  group, 
which  is  the  magazine.  Equity.  Having 
full  knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  con- 
spirators fully  realized  the  part  which 
their  original  resolution  would  play  in 
this  conspiracy.  The  official  organ  was 
not  distributed  or  made  available  un- 
til May  16.  1946.  which  was  9  days  after 
the  deadline  under  the  innocent  resolu- 
tion passed  on  April  30.  1946. 

This   procedure   did   not   go  unchal- 
lenged.   At  the  next  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil, Mr.  Fred  Irving  Lewis  of  the  Broad- 
way hit  Harvey  questioned   the  Chair 
on  this  development.    Russian-born  Mr. 
Jaffee.  one  of  the  leading  fellow  travelers, 
asked  permission  to  answer  this  criticism 
and  blandly  stated  that  the  ticket  pre- 
sented had  been  publicized  in  the  prevl- 
oas  issue  or  on  April  19,  1946.    Mr.  Lewis 
did  not  challenge  this  statement  imme- 
diately but  proceeded  to  secure  a  copy 
of  the  previous  issue  and  searched  for 
such  information.    It  was  missing.    Mr. 
Jaffee  and  his  fellow  conspirators  then 
decided  to  alibi  their  conduct  and  did  so 
by  placing  the  responsibility  for  what  he 
desired  to  call  an  error  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  aged  editor  of  Equity. 

A  careful  analysis  of  this  charge  van- 
ishes into  thin  air  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  council  took  no  action  on 
the  selection  of  candidates  until  after 
April  30,  1946.  or  11  days  after  the  April 
i>sue  of  Equity  had  been  published.  It 
therefore  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  candidates  selected  to  have  appeared 
In  the  April  issue  as  stated  by  Jaflee. 

Those  familiar  with  the  Rtd  movement 
have  come  to  learn  that  Lenin  encour- 
aged the  use  of  the  lie.  whenever  It  would 
benefit  the  progress  of  the  Communist 
cause. 

The  same  group  which  sponsored  this 
slate  of  oflQcers  likewise  endorsed  the  ap- 
pearance of  five  members  of  the  Council 
at  the  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Joint 
Anti-Pascist  Refugee  Committee  In  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  at  which  Harold  La- 
.^kl,  a  guest  speaker,  denounced  America, 
the  capitalistic  system,  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  American  aid  in  the  recent 
conflict.  The  directors  of  the  JAFRC 
were  recently  cited  for  contempt  by  this 
Hou«e, 

Why  does  the  Communist  movement 
in  the  United  States  desire  to  control 
actors  equity?  The  foremost  reason  per- 
haps would  be  to-gain  control  of  the  $1.- 
250.000  In  the  treasury  of  the  Council, 
secondly  to  break  down  existing  barriers 
and  open  the  doors  to  those  who  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  Red  flag,  and  in  this 
manner  gain  control  over  the  organiza- 
tion from  those  actors  who  are  Interested 
In  their  profession  and  not  in  propagan- 
dizing the  people  of  the  United  States 
into  a  communistic  form  of  government. 
This  is  not  without  reason  for  Earl 
Browder,  desposed  head  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  on  July  15,  1946,  over  the 
mutual  network  testified  that  the  only 
real  pri\11eged  class  in  the  Soviet  Union 
were  the  authors  and  those  associated 
with  the  propaganda  field. 

However,  there  are  within  the  Council 
loyal  Americans  who  believe  in  the  United 
States,  its  freedom  and  self-government. 
They  are  prepared  to  fight  to  maintain 
our  Goverrunent,  the  best  the  world  has 
ever  known. 


The  patriotic  members  have  formed 
the  Actors  Equity  Association  Anti-Cori- 
munist  League.  This  newly  created  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  the  leading 
actresses  and  actors  of  our  day  and  come 
from  stage  and  motion  picture.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  begin- 
ning to  register  their  resentment  against 
the  use  of  the  theater  for  un-American 
propaganda  purposes.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  courageous  conduct  of  th(!se 
truly  great  Americans  will  receive  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  citizens.. 

Americans  have  been  slow  in  rising 
against  communism,  but  these  fine  rep- 
resentatives of  American  manhood  and 
womanhood  have  minced  no  words. 
They  are  anti-Communist  and  want  the 
world  to  know  it.  If  there  be  any 
doubt,  read  their  platform,  and  I  quote: 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  Aclors 
Equity  Association,  believe  without  reserva- 
tion In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  St:  tea 
of  America  and  as  such  further  be  it  re- 
solved; we  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to 
work,  to  free,  and  to  keep  the  ranks  of 
Equity  from  Infiltration  which  we  believe 
will  bring  about  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  disgrace  of  our  profess: on. 
Further  be  it  resolved:  we  deem  it  necessary 
to  be  known  as  the  Actors  Equity  Association 
Anti-Communist    League — 

This  group  is  prepared  to  challenge 
the  totalitarian  methods  of  the  reds  {.1id 
fellow  travelers  who  now  control  In  a 
subtle  manner,  the  Equity  organiza- 
tion— 

Walter  Armln.  Carroll  Ashburn.  Hirry 
Antrim.  BUI  Adams,  Jack  Arilmr. 
Joseph  E,  Brown,  Lawrence  Broiks. 
J.  Robert  Breton.  Spencer  Bent  ley. 
Linda  Barrett,  Nat  Burns,  Anthony 
Blair.  Elizabeth  Blair  (Bettye  La 
Court,  Ed  Begley,  Matt  BrUgs. 
Henry  Calvin,  Joseph  Cunneff, 
kMrtson  Curry.  Lee  Charles,  Sean 
Dillon,  Charlea  Dale.  WllMam  Da- 
vid. Don  DeLeo,  Joe  Dt)wnlng, 
Ralph  Dumke.  Kenneth  Datgncau. 
Len  Doyle.  Bruce  Evnns.  Frank 
Fay.  Eddie  Foy.  George  R.  F-)rd, 
James  PalUm,  Julia  Morton  Fas- 
sett.  Walter  Oreasa,  Jackie  O'.ea- 
•on.  Sydney  Grant.  Jack  Gil-' 
Christ,  BUiy  Grlfflth.  Gordon 
Gould,  Dan  Hcaty,  Fred  HU  de- 
brand,  Willlnm  Hallenbeck.  Av^rlll 
Harris.  Bradford  Hattnn,  Liwr<,nce 
Hayes,  Ann  HastinKS.  John  F. 
Hamilton,  Hcrl>ert  Heyes.  Len  Hol- 
lister.  Ross  HertZr  Frank  E.  Hyers, 
George  Heggarlty,  Jay  Jcstin,  Bt-tty 
Kean,  Otto  Krueger.  John  Kirk, 
Barry  KeUey,  Fred  Irving  Lewis, 
Bert  Lahr.  Gilbert  Leish,  Get  rge 
Lessev.  Jimmy  Little,  John  A  Lo- 
renz.  Robert  Lynn,  Tom  McElhfiny, 
Prank  McNeills,  Frank  McHutjh. 
W.  J.  McCarthy,  Norman  MacKay, 
Barry  Macolium,  Ralph  Morg  m, 
Marty  May,  Irving  Mitchell,  R?g- 
Inald  Mason,  Odette  Myrtel,  James 
Liane  O'NeUl.  D.  H.  PoJIen.  Ber- 
tram Peacock,  Jed  Prouty,  Charles 
Purcell,  WiUlam  Prlngle.  Elem  re 
Phelps,  John  Rutherford,  Daniay 
Rogers.  Florence  Rowan,  Ralph 
Rlggs,  Joe  Smith,  Victor  Suthtr- 
land.  Leona  Stephens,  Georgie 
Simmons.  Lorlng  Smith,  Chest  ?r 
Stratton.  GU  Stratton.  Jr.,  Robert 
Shafer.  George  Wlnfleld  Smita. 
Dorothy  Stone.  Lea  Tremayne. 
Donald  Tomkins,  Robert  Toms,  Joe 
Verdi,  Arthur  Vinton,  Luis  Van 
Rooten.  Bruno  Wick,  Anita  Webb, 
Bert  Wheeler.  Jack  Whiting. 
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Labor  Extension  Frognm  for  Wage  and 
Salary  Earners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
speaking  briefly  regarding  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Labor  Extension  Service  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver] 
and  I  have  today  introduced,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  and  re- 
vise my  remarks  and,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  Members.  I  include  at  this  point 
the  text  of  the  bill,  certain  statements 
and  resolutions,  together  with  a  list  of 
organizations  and  individuals  support- 
ing the  proposal: 

A  bill  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 
ing a  publicly  supported  labor  extension 
program  for  wage  and  salary  earners  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  order  to  aid  In 
diffusing  useful  Information  among  the  work- 
ers m  the  United  States,  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  labor  extension  program  so  that 
the  Institutional  resources  and  facilities  of 
State  universities,  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  and  other  educational  Institu- 
tions shall  be  made  available  to  such  work- 
ers, through  such  extension  media  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  finds  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  2.  The  labor  extension  program 
provided  for  In  this  act  shall  consist  of  In- 
■truction  and  educational  activities  In  the 
fields  of  labor  problems  generally.  Industrial 
relations,  goverameut,  community  programs, 
techniques  of  workers'  education,  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship,  and  related  fields. 

Sic.  3  For  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  development  of  a  Labor  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  for  lU  administration  within  the 
Department  of  Labor,  there  is  hereby  author- 
iMd  to  be  appropriated  for  the  flscal  year 
tnding  June  30.  1947.  the  sum  of  IIO.OOO.- 
000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  IM8. 
the  sum  of  •12,000,000;  for  'Jie  fiscal  year 
erdlng  June  30,  1949,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  sum  of  115,000,000.  In  each  year, 
not  more  than  11, 000,000  of  the  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  E>epartment  of  Labor  in  ad- 
ministering this  act. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  the 
amount  to  be  allotted  to  each  participating 
institution  for  each  fiscal  year  and  shall 
certify  the  amount  so  determined  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  certification,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall,  through  the  Division  of  Disburse- 
ment of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  prior 
to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OlDce,  pay  such  amount  to  each 
Institution  In  accordance  with  such  certifica- 
tion. 

Amounts  paid  to  an  institution  under  this 
section  shall  be  expended  solely  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  5  and  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  such  section. 

Sec.  4  (a).  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
■ball  allot  the  funds  made  available  under 
section  3  of  thl:  act  among  the  participating 
Institutions  In  such  amounts  as  he  deter- 
mines wUl  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 
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(b)  Not  later  than  December  15,  19<.,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  recommend  to  the 
Congress  a  reasonable  formula  for  allotment 
of  the  funds  provided  fbr  In  this  act  In  the 
several  States,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
an  equitable  distributloaof  the  servlcea  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act  among  the  wage  and 
salary  earners  in  the  several  States. 

Sec.  6  (a),  a  plan  for  participating  In  the 
program  authorized  by  this  act  must — 

(1)  Contain  a  general  sutement  of  purpose 
and  method  which  wUl  guide  the  Institution 
using  the  funds  granted  under  the  authority 
of  this  act; 

(2)  Provide  a  list  of  such  groups,  organi- 
zations, or  individuals  as  may  have  requested 
the  services  contemplated  by  this  act; 

(3)  Provide  that  at  least  25  percent  of 
each  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
act  shall  be  matched  by  any  or  all  of  the 
following  ways:  State  appropriation,  college 
or  university  appropriation,  lees  or  grants  In 
kind  by  Individuals  or  groups  benefiting  or 
Interested  In  this  program. 

(4)  Contain  a  complete  budget  In  such  de- 
tail as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  covering  the  entire  period  for  which 
funds  are  being  sought; 

(5)  Provide  a  schedule  of  times  and  places 
where  activities  will  be  carried  out  under 
the  program  of  this  act; 

(6)  Provide  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  Institutional  advisory  committee  selected 
in  accordance  with  section  11  of  this  act; 

(7>  Provide  documentary  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  secretary  of  Labor  of  the  legal 
right  of  the  Institution  submitting  the  plan 
to  develop  the  activities  contemplated  by  this 
act; 

(8)  Provide  that  the  Institution  will  make 
such  reports  which  shall  be  approved  by  Its 
advisory  committee.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  from  time  to  time  require, 
and  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  de- 
mand, access  to  the  records  on  which  such 
reports  are  based; 

(9)  Contain  proof  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
reury  of  Labor  of  the  intention  and  ability 
of  the  Institution  to  develop  and  malnUin 
a  program  In  conformity  with  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

(b)  The  Sccreury  of  Lubor  shall  approve 
any  plan  which  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Stc.  6.  Each  Institution  which  receives 
funds  npproprl!\ted  under  this  act  ahall  be 
required  to  make  to  the  Secretary  of  labor, 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  October  In  each 
year,  a  report  for  the  previous  fUcal  year 
ending  June  30  approved  by  lU  advisory 
committee,  containing  such  Information  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
A  copy  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Any  unexpended  funds 
advanced  to  an  Institution  shall  be  returned 
at  the  same  time  into  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  December  of  the  con- 
duct, resulU,  receipts,  and  expenditures  of 
the  labor  extension  work  carried  on  in  all 
of  the  Institutions  receiving  the  benefits  of 
this  act,  and  noting  whether  the  appropria- 
tion to  any  Institution  has  been  misapplied 
and  If  so.  a  full  statement  of  the  case. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  with- 
in the  Department  of  Labor,  and  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  a  Labor  Extension  Division.  The 
Labor  Extension  Division  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director  to  be  known  as  a  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Labor  Extension,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  receive 
a  compensation  of  $10,000  a  year.  The  Direc- 
tor may,  subject  to  the  clvU-servlce  laws, 
appoint  such  employees  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties 
under  this  act  and  shall  fix  their  compen- 
sation in  accordance  with  the  ClasBiflcation 


Act  of  1923.  as  amended.  The  Director  may 
establish  and  utilize  such  regional,  local,  or 
other  agencies,  and  utilize  such  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services,  as  may  frcm 
time  to  time  be  needed.  The  Directors  shall 
have  authority,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  Issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  tliis  act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  general 
policies  for  the  administration  of  this  act 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  and  the 
National  Labor  Extension  Service  Advisory 
Council,  provided  for  In  section  10  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  9.  In  the  case  of  any  plan  which  baa 
been  approved.  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  institution  which  submitted  the 
plan,  finds  that  in  the  adniinistratlon  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  faUure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  provision  required  by  tills  act  to  be 
included  In  the  plan,  he  shall  notify  such  in- 
stitution that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  Institution  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  he  shall 
make  no  further  certification  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  such 
institution. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Labor  Extension  Advisory  Council 
(herein  referred  to  as  the  Advisory  Council) 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Director  In  formulating  general  policies  re- 
quired in  administering  the  provisions  of  thli 
act.  -T 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  15  members,  chosen  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  from  suitable  nominations 
submitted  by  labor  organizations.  Fl*e 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  1 
year,  five  members  for  2  years,  and  five  mem- 
bers for  3  years,  and  thereafter  each  appoint- 
ment shall  be  for  a  term  of  3  years.  The 
Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  In  any  case  not 
lees  frequently  than  twice  a  year  and  when- 
ever at  least  one -third  of  the  members  re- 
quest a  meeting.  The  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  shall  serve  without  pay  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  i«ctual  expenditure* 
Incurred  in  attending  meetings  and  perform- 
ing the  work  of  the  Council  In  accordance 
with  regulauone  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide  such 
clerical  assistance  and  other  aervlces  and 
facilities  as  nuiy  be  necessary  for  the  council. 
Sic  11.  (»)  Each  Institution  participat- 
ing m  the  labor  extension  program  shall  ap- 
point a  local  advisory  committee  of  at  least 
five  but  not  more  than  10  members,  who  Bhall 
serve  without  compensation.  The  mcmbera 
shall  be  chosen  from  suiuble  nomlnatlorui 
submitted  by  labor  organizations  whoee  mem- 
bers will  benefit  from  the  participation  of  the 
institution  in  the  program  ur.der  this  act. 

(b)  Each  institution  shall  consult  with  Its 
local  advisory  committee  as  frequently  as 
necessary  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
labor  extension  program  in  that  Institution. 

(c)  Each  Institution  shall  consult  with  iU 
advisory  committee  in  the  preparation  of 
the  plan  required  by  section  6  (a)  of  thto 
act. 

(d)  Each  local  advisory  committee  shall 
assist  the  Institution  In  all  practicable  ways 
to  Implement  the  program  of  labor  extension 
service,  and  In  maintaining  contact  with  the 
groups,  organizations,  and  Individuals  whom 
this  program  la  Intended  to  benefit. 

Sac.  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  its 
application  thereof  to  any  institution,  or 
clrctmistances,  is  held  to  be  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  act.  and  the  application  of 
such  provisions  to  other  Institutions,  or  cir- 
cumstances, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

&c.  13.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Xabor  Extension  Act  of  1946." 
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Mioer  Dy  personal  aiienaance.  wmcn  m 
this  profesision  is  impossible  lor  a  large 
majority  uho  must  travel  from  one  lo- 


iTiey  are  preparea  vo  ngni  lo  mainiain 
our  Government,  the  best  the  world  has 
ever  known. 


Verdi,  Arthur  Vinton,  Luis  Van 
Rooten.  Bruno  Wick,  Anita  Webb, 
Bert  Wheeler.  Jack  Whiting. 
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BTATtMCNT  BT  WIIXIAU  CRCUf.  ntZSIDUrr. 
AMDtlCAIC  rtOnUTIOM  or  LABOR,  IM  THX 
AMESXAN  rCOCXATIONUT,  JT7NS   1»4« 

The  Department  of  Labor  should  have  a 
Labor  Extension  Service  similar  to  the  Ex- 
tension Semce  oX  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culturi*  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  under 
which  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  was 
set  up.  provided  Federal  aid  for  land-grant 
colletjes  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  rrtchanlc  arts.  Labor  was  not  repre- 
sented In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ern lent  at  that  time  and  did  not  benefit  by 
this  opportunity.  Farmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  able  to  get  research  and 
technical  advice  on  their  dally  problems,  so 
that  agricultural  management  has  greatly 
Improved.  Every  farmer  has  such  aids  read- 
ily available. 

Workers  need  services  to  enable  them  to 
plan  for  progress  and  to  promote  their  eco- 
nom'c  well-being.  They  need  decentralized 
technical  assistance  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  places  of  work.  They  need  to  be 
sure  of  thetr  rights  as  well  as  their  responsi- 
bilities. They  should  have  the  necessary 
services  rcadll.y  available.  All  of  the  agencies 
properly  within  the  Department  should  con- 
tribute Information  and  experience  to  such 
a  service. 

•TATIMKNT    BT     PHILIP    MUWUT,    PltSIOOTT    OF 
THX  C30 

A  free  labor  movement  is  indispensable 
In  a  free  world.  This  fact  is  often  over- 
looked when  labor  disputes  have  given  rise 
to  demands  for  laws  restricting  labor's  right 
to  twrgaln  collectively,  to  strike  if  need  be. 
to  defend  Its  sacred  political  and  economic 
rights 

To  fetter  labor  with  restrictive  govern- 
mental regulation  such  as  the  Case  bill  is  to 
endanger  the  very  principle  of  American 
freedom.  To  establish  constructive  pro- 
grams for  the  l)etterment  of  labor  relations  is 
to  serve  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people 

A  Labor  Extension  Service  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  one  of  many  possible 
constructive  programs  which  could  foster 
good  labor  relations  without  sacrificing 
labor's  freedom.  It  takes  education  and 
practical  experience  to  participate  effectively 
In  collective  bargaining.  There  must  be  a 
combination  of  skill,  knowledge  of  facts, 
understanding  of  Issues,  knowledge  of  pro- 
cedure. From  the  beginning  the  CIO  has 
recognized  this  need.  CIO  has  built  an  edu- 
cation department  to  supply  Information 
upon  request  from  any  CIO  union.  Many 
CIO  internationals  have  developed  their  own 
education  departments  to  fill  the  special 
needs  of  locals  In  the  various  Industries. 
The  larger  the  union  know-how  In  collective 
bargaining  the  better  the  labor  relations  that 
will  result. 

It  follows  that  a  better  stewardship  will 
result  in  t»etter  grievance  procedure  through 
which  the  contract  operates  day  by  day. 

Unions  have  grown  by  leaps  and  ttounds  in 
the  last  decade.  Four  million  strong  after 
World  War  I.  organized  workers  now  total 
15.000,000.  Each  day  new  workers  join  our 
ranks.  These  numbers  constitute  a  practical 
dUDculty  We  need  more  than  skilled,  well- 
trained  labor  leaders.  We  must  have  skilled, 
well-informed  union  members.  This  means 
that  we  need  new  teachers,  new  techniques 
for  teaching,  new  materials,  pamphlet  li- 
braries, and  educational  fUms.  Demands  for 
education  services  are  now  so  numerous  and 
•o  urgent  and  have  grown  to  such  vast  pro- 
portions that  only  a  government  service  can 
meet  them.  That  service  Is  a  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
which  can  neither  be  Ignored  nor  met  half- 
heartedly. 

A  labor  extension  service  should  be  backed 
by  all  the  resources  of  the  Labor  Department. 
In  addition,  the  Labor  Department  should 
channel  to  the  labor  extension  service  the 


many  necessr.ry  facilities  of  o*,her  govern- 
mental departments.  In  other  words,  all  the 
resources  of  government  should  be  Integrated 
by  the  Labor  Department  to  serve  the  people 
it  was  established  to  serve. 

The  country's  farmers  have  had  the  ben- 
efit of  extension  services  for  many  years. 
They  can  apply  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  technical  help  on  their  problems. 
They  can  afk  for  information,  for  research, 
for  expert  advice,  and  get  them.  As  a  matter 
of  cold  statistics  the  Nation's  Industrial 
workers  outnumber  the  farmers,  and  no  one 
seriously  denies  that  the  Nation °s  Indtistrial 
health  and  well-being  depend  upon  Industrial 
workers.  It  is  high  time  for  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  supply  an  extension  service  to 
the  many  workers  upon  whom  so  much  of 
the  country's  future  prosperity  depends. 

PROPOSAL  tlCOMMZNDED  BY  THE  COMMmTI  ON 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  AND  ADOPTED  BT  THE 
LABOR  LEGISLATIVE  CONrERENCE,  DECEMBER 
1943 

Resolution  V 

Request  for  labor  education  extension 
program 

Whereas  it  is  now  becoming  generally 
recognized  that  the  public  has  as  great  a 
stake  in  the  development  of  an  informed 
union  membership  and  competent  union 
leaders  as  in  the  development  of  competent 
businessmen  and  farmers:   and 

Whereas  a  number  of  States  have  already 
taken  steps  to  establish  union  leadership 
and  industrial  training  courses  through 
State  universities,  extension  services,  and 
other  publicly  supported  Institutions:  and 

Whereas  there  is  need  for  a  central  clear- 
ing house  in  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sist both  financially  and  technically  in  the 
development  of  such  programs  at  the  State 
and  community  level;  and 

Whereas  there  is  need  for  guidance  to  such 
Institutions  in  order  that  their  prc^rams  may 
deal  realistically  with  labor  problems:  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  such  service  offered  to 
the  millions  of  wage  earners  comparable  to 
the  service  offered  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  farmers  through 
Its  Agricultural  Extension  Service  or  the 
service  to  industry  provided  by  Federal  voca- 
tional training  programs:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Industrial  Relations 
Committee: 

1.  Endorses  the  principle  of  a  Labor  Ex- 
tension Service  to  be  set  up  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  to  act  as  an 
authoritative  clearing  house  In  the  field  of 
labor  education  and  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  grants-in-aid  for  the  development  of 
a  labor  education  program  on  a  State  and 
local  level;  and 

2.  Urgee  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  to  proceed  forthwith  with  the  develop- 
ment and  formulation  of  this  program  in 
consultation  with  the  proposed  Labor  Edu- 
cation Advisory  Committee  of  the  Division 
of  Labor  Standards  and  union  officers  at  the 
State  and  local  levels;  and 

3.  Urges  all  Individual  delegates  to  initiate 
discussions  with  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  officials  of  labor,  education,  and  other 
public  organizations  to  the  end  that  this 
program  may  reflect  the  best  thinking  of  all 
interested  groups;  and 

4.  Requests  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Labor  Committees  and  to  the  heads  of 
all  State  labor  organizations. 

LIST  or  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH  HAVE  ENDOPSH) 
THE  PLAN  or  A  LABOR  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
WITHIN  THE  DEFARTl^ENT  OF  LABOR 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
The  railway  brotherhoods. 
American  Labor  Education  Service. 
Workers  Education  Bureau  of  America. 


Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

United  Council  of  Church  Women. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

Michigan  Consumers  League. 

Michigan  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Detroit  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Workers  Educational  Service,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Labor  and  Management  Center,  Yale  Uni- 
ver^i.y. 

Hudson  Shore.  Labor  School. 

MEMBERS  or  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  EXTEN- 
SION OF  LABOR  EDUCATION,  902A  TWENTIETH 
STREET   NW..   WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

Officers:  Hilda  W.  Smith,  chairman  and 
executive;  Alan  Strachan,  vice  chairman; 
Marion  H.  Hedges,  secretary-treasurer. 

Glenn  R.  Atkinson,  Emory  F,  Bacon,  Phll^ 
lips  Bradle^.  Edith  Chrlstenson,  Elisabeth 
Christman,  Eleanor  G  Colt,  John  D.  Con- 
nors, Nelson  H.  Crulkshank.  Kermlt  Eby. 
John  W.  Edelman.  Arthur  A.  Elder,  Prank 
Penton,  Ernestine  L.  Friedmann,  Clinton 
Golden.  George  T.  Guernsey.  Julius  Hochman, 
James  G.  Patton.  Hugh  G.  Fyle,  Mary  M. 
Raphael,  John  Reid,  Victor  Reuther.  Laurence 
Rogin,  Boris  Sbishkin.  Margaret  E.  Smith, 
Maida  Springer,  Mark  Starr,  Caroline  Ware, 
Philip  Weightman,  Edward  H.  Weyler,  Jack 
Zellcr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill,  which  already  has  wide  nonpartisan 
public  supjKjrt,  may  receive  equally  wide 
nonpartisan  support  in  this  House  and 
in  the  Senate.  Thereby  it  will  receive 
attention  and  study  in  the  next  few 
months.  It  is  my  hope  that,  when  the 
new  Congress  convenes  next  January, 
such  a  bill  may  be  reintroduced  and  re- 
ceive prompt  attention,  hearings,  and 
early  enactment. 

This  bill  proposes  to  implement  one 
of  our  proudest  national  ideals  and  poli- 
cies, the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
among  the  people  in  response  to  State 
and  local  needs  and  desires,  and  in  ways 
determined  by  the  people  of  the  States 
and  local  communities. 

The  relatively  high  general  level  of 
education  and  informed  intelligence 
among  our  people  has  been  a  principal 
source  of  national  strength,  welfare,  and 
pro.sperity.  It  has  contributed  to  our 
survival.  It  insured  the  production 
necessary  to  military  victory  in  the  war 
that  ended  a  year  ago. 

Our  concern  and  practical  provision 
for  the  diffusion  of  kno'Aledge  has  been 
the  shield  of  the  Republic,  protecting 
freedom  and  democracy  against  the 
stealthy  encroachment  of  special  privi- 
lege and  economic  power  on  the  one  hand 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  that  mob  rule 
which  lends  itself  so  easily  to  the  manip- 
ulations of  cynical  and  unprincipled 
Uem,igog.s.  Our  defense  against  those 
d^angers  would  have  been  everi  more  ef- 
fective if  our  provisions  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  had  been  more  thor- 
ough and  more  practical. 

This  bill  proposes  no  new  policy  but 
rather  the  practical  implementation  of 
the  noble  principle  set  forth  in  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1862,  namely,  to  promote 
the  diffusion  among  the  people  of  useful 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  human  beings  engaged  in  those 
occupations.  It  proposes  to  extend  to 
wage  and  salary  earners  services  equiv- 
alent to  those  long  given  to  farmers  and 
their  families  by  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service. 
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The  bill  proposes  to  establish  a  Labor 
Extension  Service  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  as  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  is  established  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Grants  in 
aid.  not  to  exceed  $14,000,000,  would  be 
extended  on  a  75  to  25  matching  basis 
to  those  State  universities,  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities,  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  desiring  to  extend 
their  resources  and  facilities  to  wage  and 
salary  earners.  This  proposal  must 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  but  I  remark 
in  passing  that  the  amount  suggested 
is  substantially  less  than  the  Federal 
funds  supplied  for  disbursement  to  the 
States  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  defines  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  Labor  Extension  pro- 
gram as  consisting  of  "instruction  and 
educational  activities  in  the  fields  of 
labor  problems  generally,  industrial  re- 
lations, government,  community  pro- 
grams, techniques  of  workers'  education, 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  re- 
lated fields." 

Mr.  Speaker,  labor  is  asking  for  this 
bill  and  is  supported  in  its  request  by 
organizations  of  teachars,  civic,  welfare, 
and  church  groups  who  are  concerned, 
as  are  responsible  leaders  of  labor,  with 
the  working  out  of  intelligent,  fair,  and 
peaceful  solutions  of  industrial  relations. 

The  management-labor  conference 
called  by  the  President  last  November 
could  not  reach  agreement  on  some  b^ic 
issues,  but  it  did  recommend  in  its  report 
that  there  be  greater  educational  activi- 
ties among  workers  to  stimulate  a  more 
constructive  approach  to  collective  bar- 
gaining and  for  the  improvement  of  col- 
lective bargaining  as  a  whole. 

It  recognized  that  the  use  of  facts  and 
reason  is  a  desirable  substitute  for  costly 
tests  of  economic  strength  in  strikes  and 
lc3k-outs. 

An  explicit  recommendation  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  labor  extension 
service  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
was  made  in  resolution  V  adopted  last 
December  by  the  legislative  conference 
of  State-Labor  Department  officials  and 
representatives  of  organized  labor.  I 
have  already  inserted  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  that  resolution. 

Support  for  the  proposal  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  more  than  50  colleges  and 
universities  now  offering  extension  serv- 
ices of  various  kinds  to  wage  earners  and 
by  many  institutions  Just  starting  such 
programs  or  already  prepared  to  under- 
take such  programs  if  supplied  with  the 
know-how  and  material  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  labor  asking  for 
light  that  it  may  find  its  way.  Here  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  in  the  past 
months  we  have  heard  much  discussion 
of  Industrial  relations.  We  have  heard 
heated  denunciation  of  labor  and  warm 
words  in  ito  defense.  The  status  and 
temper  of  industrial  relations  within  the 
United  States  in  the  past  year  have  been 
of  intense  concern  to  every  citizen. 

The  status  of  wage  earners  and  of 
organized  labor  has  changed  in  the  past 
10  years.  It  will  continue  to  change. 
We  have  witnessed  the  growing  pains  as 
wage  earners  have  progressed  toward 
economic  enfranchisement,  .toward  some 


measure  of  economic  security  against 
unemployment  and  old  age.  In  the 
minds  of  wage  earners  themselves,  the 
nature  and  scope  of  their  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  not  always  clearly  de- 
fined and  understood. 

Here  is  labor  asking  for  help  in  pro- 
moting such  understanding,  I  take  It 
that  labor  is  prepared  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  accompany  the  new 
status  it  now  enjoys. 

I  believe  that  most  employers,  recog- 
nizing that  labor  organization  is  here 
to  stay,  would  prefer  to  deal  with  em- 
ployees and  employee  representatives 
who  are  equipped  by  knowledge  and 
training  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  facts 
and  reason  rather  than  by  hasty  recourse 
to  a  test  of  economic  strength.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  negotiation,  freely  prac- 
ticed and  without  abolition  of  the  right 
of  freemen  to  withheld  their  labor  or 
employment,  is  in  the  public  interest, 
and  the  national  interest,  and  Is  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  individual  citi- 
zens. 

American  labor  and  persons  and  or- 
ganizations with  experience  in  workers' 
education  are  themselves  the  first  to 
state,  as  a  fact  reeding  neither  explana- 
tion nor  apology,  that  Industrial  work- 
ers and  others  In  the  lower-income 
groups  of  our  population  have  for  the 
most  part  been  limited  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  education  confined  to  the 
primary  grades.  Few  have  completed 
high  school,  and  still  fewer  have  been 
able  to  begin  a  university  education.  At 
a  later  date,  I  shall  submit  data  on  this 
point,  showing  the  correlation  between 
family  income  and  school-leaving  age. 

Because  of  this  hard  fact,  labor's  part 
In  the  field  of  labor  relations  often  re- 
fiects  not  only  limited  experience,  but 
also  a  limited  knowledge  of  relevant  facts 
and  limited  facility  in  dealing  with  them. 
When  responsible  labor  leaders  have 
tried — sometimes  in  vain — ^to  prevent  or 
terminate  wildcat  strikes,  some  wage 
earners  have  displayed  too  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  and  methods  avail- 
able to  them  In  their  relations  to  man- 
agement and  to  the  community  and  too 
little  understanding  of  the  broader  im- 
plications of  their  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  hunger  and  a 
demand  for  more  knowledge  and  under- 
standing among  wage  earners  them- 
selves. This  demand  Is  supported  by  In- 
telligent management,  by  educators,  and 
by  church  and  other  groups  who  are  con- 
cerned with  working  out  peaceful  and 
equitable  solutions  of  the  many  problems 
that  now  complicate  Industrial  relations 
and  the  achievement  of  steady  full  pro- 
duction. A  labor  extension  service  with- 
in the  Department  of  Labor  will  make 
available  to  labor  expanded  resources 
and  trained  personnel  to  aid  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  these  resources  and  experience  in  their 
use.  Such  understanding  and  experi- 
ence are  prerequisite  to  the  development 
of  sound  industrial  relations. 

The  resources  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  aggregating  more  than 
$44,000,000  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds,  are  available  to  some  6.000,000 
farm  operators  and  their  families. 
Businessmen  have  recourse  to  the  facili- 


ties provided  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  is  not  only  natural  but 
essential  that  wage  and  salary  earners, 
nimibering  about  45.000.000.  have  avail- 
able through  a  labor-extension  service 
the  resources  that  will  enable  them  to 
become  more  constructive  In  their  ap- 
proach to  Industrial  relations  an  to 
understand  more  thoroughly  their  rights 
and  responsibilities  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Measured  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  need  and  by  comparison, 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  an- 
nually In  Federal  aid  Is  a  modest  and 
justified  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  are  in  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe.  Here  is  labor,  a  mighty 
segment  of  our  population,  appealing  to 
the  Congress  for  aid  In  promoting  the 
extension  of  education  among  the  wage 
earners  of  the  Nation.  I  believe  that 
careful  consideration  will  show  the  ur- 
gent need  for  such  a  bill  as  I  have  pro- 
pased. 

The  sooner  such  a  service  Is  estab- 
lished, the  sooner  will  we  have  strength- 
jsned  the  foundation  for  equitable, 
reasonable,  and  peaceful  industrial  rela- 
tions. Labor  cannot  bring  this  about 
without  the  cooperation  of  management. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  increasing  use 
of  facts  and  reason  by  labor  will  tend  to 
elicit  more  factual,  reasonable  responses 
by  management.  That  way  lies  peace 
and  prosperity  for  labor,  employers, 
farmers,  and  professional  people.  This 
bill  for  a  labor-extension  service  Is 
therefore  in  the  public  interest.  I  urge 
its  careful  consideration  and  early  enact- 
ment with  such  perfecting  amendments 
as  further  study  and  hearings  may  show 
to  be  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  Its 
purpose. 


How  American  Relief  Funds  Are  Used 
in  Foreign  Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNB90TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 
Tuesday.  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  reports  have  come  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  dealing  with 
the  waste  and  misuse  of  funds  which 
have  been  appropriated  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration. This,  as  everyone  knows, 
was  the  set-up  which  was  going  to  do 
so  much  for  the  suffering  people  in  war- 
torn  countries.  Money  was  to  be  used 
to  alleviate  hunger,  sickness,  and  pover- 
ty which  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
World  War  II. 

The  charge  has  been  made  repeatedly 
that  the  UNRRA  set  up  was  playing 
politics  with  relief  fimds  which  have 
been  appropriated  by  this  Congress. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  correctness 
of  those  charges.  If  I  need  any  con- 
firmation it  is  set  forth  in  a  newspaper 
Item  by  Seymour  Korman  which  appears 
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In  the  Times-Herald  of  Washington. 
D.  C.  under  date  of  July  23.  1946.  and 
reads  as  follows: 

SCKB  CHIU«ZN  TOLO  VmUU  IS  "SPOT  IN  lUSSU" 

(By  Seymour  Konnan) 

Rome.  July  22.— UNRRA  is  the  name  of  a 
region  deep  In  Russia  beyond  the  Urals,  a 
region  laced  by  streams  and  milk  and  honey 
and  producing  enough  food  and  other  com- 
modities to  take  care  of  all  good  Communists, 
big  and  little,  in  Tugoslavia. 

TTiis  fairy  tale  Is  taught  as  truth  and  part 
of  the  Red  credo  to  youngsters  in  one  Bel- 
grade school  and  la  Indicative  of  the  efforts 
made  by  Marshal  Tito's  Soviet-backed  gov- 
ernment to  keep  the  Yugoslav  people  in 
Ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  UNRRA 
supplies  comes  from  America  and  Britain. 

American  UNRRA  officials  in  Yugoslavia 
also  have  run  into  difflcultlea  in  trying  to 
Inform  the  people  that  the  supplies  come  in 
free  and  that  if  they  are  being  sold — as  they 
are.  and  sometimes  at  high  prices — it  Is  be- 
cause that  Is  the  policy  of  the  Yugoslav 
Government . 

The  head  of  the  UNRRA  in  Yugoslavia  is 
the  Russian.  Col.  Mthall  Sergelchik.  Last 
month  he  ousted  Leo  Hochstctter.  of  Wash- 
ington. American  director  of  the  mission's 
office  of  public  Information.  Hochstetter 
charged  censorship  and  distortion  of  the 
news  by  Sergelchik  and  that  he.  Hochstetter. 
bad  been  unable  to  get  remedial  action  on 
complaints  of  American  and  British  regional 
officers;  that  the  Yugoslav  public  was  not 
sufficiently  informed  of  the  real  source  and 
variety  of  UNRRA  Items,  and  of  the  existence 
and  function  of  a  rehabilitation  fund. 

This  newspaper  item.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
rather  conclusive  argument  against  ap- 
propriating any  more  funds  for  UNRRA. 
Not  only  has  UNRRA  been  accused  of 
wasting  funds  but.  as  this  newspaper  ar- 
ticle indicates.  UNRRA  used  funds  for 
political  purposes  and  the  matter  of  re- 
lief for  destitute  people  is  either  sec- 
ondary or  else  of  no  particular  consider- 
ation. 

I  think  that  my  former  attitude  in  de- 
manding that  Congress  appropriate  its 
own  relief  funds  and  then  have  them 
disbursed  by  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Salvation  Army,  or  national  church 
organizations  is  still  proper  and  correct. 


Nadonal  Scrrice  Life  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  is  more  de- 
sirable as  the  result  of  the  amendments 
recently  enacted.  Now,  more  than  ever 
before.  World  War  II  veterans  should 
heed  the  advice  of  experienced  commer- 
cial insurance  men  and  Wor!d  War  I  vet- 
erans to  hold  on  to  their  war  Insurance 
and  to  reinstate  it  if  it  has  lapsed. 
Changes,  many  of  which  are  technical, 
were  recently  made  by  Congress.  It  was 
our  purpos?  to  give  veterans,  as  nearly  as 
possible  and  practicable,  insurance  com- 
parable to  that  available  la  commercial 
policies. 


For  instance,  the  beneficiary  group  has 
been  expanded  to  include  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation. 

Nearly  everyone  knows  one  or  more 
men  who  were  clai rifled  for  limited  serv- 
ice who  were  later  assigned  to  duty  in  or 
close  to  combat  areas,  even  though  in- 
surance was  denied  due  to  the  physical 
condition.  One  amendment  gives  cov- 
erage to  those  limited  service  men  who 
were  totally  disabled  or  killed  in  action, 
by  declaring  their  application  to  have 
been  accepted.  Another  injustice  has 
been  remedied. 

Now,  upon  converting  their  war  pol- 
icies, veterans  can  get  their  choice  of 
ordinary  life.  20-pay  life  or  30-pay  life 
policies,  20-year  endowment  or  age  60 
or  65  endowments. 

Lump-.sum  payments  can  now  be  au- 
thorized by  the  veteran;  thus  a  big  ob- 
jection to  Government  policies  is  over- 
come. 

Discrimination  against  a  small  group 
of  beneficiaries  who  began  receiving  pay- 
ments prior  10  September  30,  1944,  has 
been  removed  by  permitting  those  ben- 
eficiaries to  make  an  election  which  will 
assure  payments  equal  to  the  full  face 
value  of  the  policy. 

A  few  men  applied  for  insurance  to  be 
effective  at  a  future  date,  but  met  their 
death  before  that  date.  Coverage  is 
given  these  men  by  declaring  the  insur- 
ance to  have  become  eflfective  from  the 
date  of  application. 

Re-instatement  of  policies  is  liberal- 
ized, premiums  may  be  waived  when  vet- 
erans are  totally  disabled  and  have  been 
for  6  months.  By  the  payment  of  extra 
premiums,  upon  proof  of  good  health, 
veterans  having  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  may  now  get  coverage  for  to- 
tal disability:  if  not  in  good  health  but 
partially  disabled  because  of  service- 
connected  disability,  such  application 
must  be  made  before  January  1.  1950. 

Reinstatement  of  lapsed  term  policies 
may  be  made  upon  payment  of  two 
monthly  premiums  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  health.  Application  must 
be  made  v-ithin  6  months  after  lapse 
or  August  1.  1946.  whichever  is  later. 
In  making  apphcation  for  reinstatement 
and  disability  provisions,  good  health  is 
not  to  be  denied  because  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  if  such  are  not  already 
total. 

Often.  ser\icemen  and  veterans  over- 
look changing  beneficiaries,  for  in- 
stance, after  marriage  or  the  birth  of  a 
child.  Named  beneficiaries,  prior  to 
receiving  payments  under  the  policy, 
may  assign  all  or  any  part  of  the  insur- 
ance to  others. 

Payments  resulting  from  extra  hazard- 
oiis  risks  will  come  from  the  Treasury, 
not  from  insui:ance  funds,  so  the  extra 
load  Is  not  put  on  policyholders.  Divi- 
dends will  undoubtedly  be,  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  better  than  commercial 
policies. 

Hold  on  to  your  policies.  Convert  as 
much  as  you  can  when  you  can.  Na- 
tional service  life  insurance  is  a  good 
investment — it  is  good  protection  for 
your  loved  ones. 

Talk  your  insurance  problems  over 
with  your  commercial  agent.    A  letter  to 


the  Veterans'  Administration  or  to  the 
nearest  VA  contact  officer  will  bring  you 
full  Information  about  your  insurance. 
If  you  feel  we  can  help,  do  not  hesitate 
to  ask  us  Address:  Congressman  Errett 
P.  SCRIVNER,  316  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Time  To  Investigate  Foreign  Policy — 
H.  R.  433 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  foreign  policy  of  our  country  is 
not  a  partisan  matter.  For  many 
months  a  feeling  has  persisted  that  we 
are  floundering  in  this  highly  important 
matter  and  something  should  be  done 
about  it  without  further  delay.  To  that 
end,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Hon.  Chester  E.  Merrow,  has 
introduced  H.  R.  433,  which  aims  to  au- 
thorize a  congressional  investigation  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Merrow  1  is  well  quali- 
fied to  spearhead  this  investigation.  He 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  travel  exten- 
sively, to  study,  and  analyze  the  prob- 
lems confronting  this  Nation  relating  to 
foreign  policy. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  addressed  this  House  on  that 
subject.  All  Members  who  heard  him 
agreed  that  his  analysis  of  the  situation 
was  to  the  point  and  it  was  on  a  high 
statesmanship  basis;  it  was  very  con- 
structive and  evidenced  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  address  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampsrhire  [Mr. 
Merrow]  resulted  in  a  splendid  editorial 
by  the  Washington  Post  on  July  22,  1946. 
It  should  be  preserved  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  matter  imder 
consideration  and  I  include  it  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

FOREIGN  POLICY  8TTTDT 

A  speedy  Job  of  reporting  by  committees  In 
both  the  Senate  and  House  and  the  prompt 
action  of  the  House  Itself  on  Saturday  makes 
it  probable  that  the  bill  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove conditions  In  the  Foreign  Service  will 
become  law  at  this  session.  That  is  highly 
encouraging  to  those  who  recognize  the  vital 
Importance  of  a  competent  Foreign  Service. 
Since  pressure  for  adjournment  is  strong, 
extra  effort  is  warranted  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers to  reconcile  minor  differences  between 
H.  R.  6967  and  S.  2451  quickly  and  to  Insure 
that  the  measure  is  not  lost  In  the  last- 
minute  shuffle. 

As  an  appropriate  supplement  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Act,  Congress  would  do  well  to 
authorize  a  congressional  investigation  of 
our  foreign  policy,  as  proposed  b,*  Representa- 
tive Chester  E.  Mirxow  Mr.  Mcrrow  asks 
the  appointment  of  23  Congressmen  for  this 
purpose.  We  should  prefer  a  Joint  Hotise- 
Senate  committee  chosen,  in  line  with  the 
La  Follette-Monroney  congressional  reorgani- 
zation plan,  from  the  two  foreign  affairs  com- 
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mlttees.  That  group  would  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  a  consistent,  realistic  for- 
eign policy,  as  well  as  on  operating  Improve- 
ments in  the  State  Department  and  the  For- 
eign Service  and  on  methods  for  obtaining 
and  disseminating  more  accurate  Information 
on  world  conditions  to  Congress  and  the 
public  The  need  for  such  a  study  was  em- 
phasized by  Mr.  Mesrow  recently  in  a  states- 
manlike speech  citing  specific  weaknesses  In 
the  work  of  the  State  Department.  Mr. 
Meceow  has  had  considerable  opportunity 
abroad  to  witness  the  results  of  our  foreign 
policy.  His  observations,  which  do  not  con- 
stitute criticism  so  much  as  a  constructive 
attempt  to  better  conditions,  apply,  we  be- 
lieve, with  considerable  validity.  Briefly, 
they  are: 

( 1 )  The  position  of  the  United  States  In 
world  affairs  demands  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  (2)  Liaison  and  working 
relaticns  between  the  State  Department  and 
Congress  are  poor.  (3)  Internal  procediues 
in  the  State  Department,  including  the  clear- 
ance of  policy  papers  and  the  handling  of 
communications,  are  slow  and  cumbersome. 
(4)  The  Department  has  traditionally  oper- 
ated on  a  day-to-day  basis  with  little  time 
devoted  to  long-range  planning.  (6)  A  more 
dynamic  Information  program  is  needed  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  (6)  Salaries  In  the  State 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Service  are  far 
too  low  to  attract  the  top-flight  personnel 
needed  for  the  Job.  (7)  Progressive  thinking 
has  often  been  discouraged  by  the  State  De- 
partment. (8)  The  Foreign  Service  Is  not 
organized  and  administered  so  that  Its  ac- 
tivities may  be  coordinated  effectively  with 
the  rest  of  the  Department.  (9)  Our  repre- 
sentatives abroad  do  not  have  sufficient  con- 
tact with  the  common  people.  (10)  Most  of 
our  representatives  abroad  do  not  keep  In 
close  enough  touch  with  the  American  scene. 
(11)  Provisions  for  the  recruitment  and  ap- 
pointment of  Foreign  Service  officers  at  the 
higher  levels  are  inadequate.  (12)  Foreign 
Service  officers  have  tended  to  represent  the 
State  Department  rather  than  the  United 
States  Government  as  a  whole. 

Several  of  the  deficiencies  Mr.  Merrow  has 
noted  will  be  corrected  by  prompt  passage 
of  the  Foreign  Service  bill.  But  the  need  for 
a  broad,  over-all  appraisal  is  stUl  starkly  ap- 
parent. Conducted  on  a  nonpartisan  basis, 
the  study  Mr.  Merrow  proposes  would  give 
Congress  a  feeling  of  participation  It  now 
lacks  and  would  be  of  Immense  value  In  re- 
:  ating  the  basic  tenets  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  in  remedying  specific  Inadequacies. 


Relations  Between  Labor  and  Manage- 
ment— Address  by  His  Excellency 
Archbishop  Gushing,  of  Boston       ^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  20.  1946 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  one  can  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance to  America  of  the  greatest  possible 
cooperation  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

In  both  world  wars  we  have  accom- 
plished miracles  in  terms  of  production 
because  of  the  cooperation  of  every  patri- 
otic American  in  both  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

Cooperation  is  the  conclusive  answer 
to  those  who  would  substitute  alien  prin- 


ciples for  those  which  have  made  this 
cotmtry  great.  Cooperation  carries  with 
it  the  assurance  of  the  maximum  of  good 
things  in  life  for  all. 

Any  proposal  such  as  Nation-wide 
profit  sharing,  making  for  maximum  co- 
operation and  team  play,  should  have 
the  earnest  consideration  of  all  thinking 
Americans. 

In  this  connection,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  am  including  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  notable 
address  recently  made  before  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  in 
Boston  by  His  Excellency  the  archbishop 
of  Boston,  the  Most  Reverend  Richard  J. 
Cushing.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. : 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  dearly  beloved  friends, 
I  propose  this  afternoon  to  try  to  give  an 
interpretation  of  what  I  think  Is  the  popular 
reaction  of  the  average  man  toward  strikes 
and  also  toward  the  problem  of  capital  and 
labor  relations.  In  other  words,  I  am  go- 
ing to  try  to  speak  for  the  layman  as  well 
as  the  churchman  and  to  Interpret  what  I 
think  is  the  average  appreciation  cf  those 
Interested  in  labor  in  this  great  problem 
that  I  sUted,  Insofar  as  strikes  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  postwar  reconversion-  period  of  the 
past  year  will  be  remembered  among  other 
things  for  its  strikes.  In  one  strike-bound 
city,  for  example,  there  were  42.000  factory 
workers.  Forty  thousand  of  them  went  on 
strike  late  in  November  1945.  In  that  long 
and  bitter  contest,  the  workers  lost  more 
than  $25,000,000  In  wages. 

Throughout  the  duration  of  the  war.  these 
workers  subscribed  heavily  to  war  bonds. 
Admitting  a  generous  allowance  for  the  liqui- 
dation that  followed  VJ-day.  the  workers  had 
an  average  of  several  hundred  dollars  each 
in  wartime  savings. 

Tliese  investments  had  been  Intended  to 
enrich  the  family  lives  of  the  workers,  to 
extend  the  education  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  to  purchase  homes,  refrigerators, 
radios  automobiles,  clothing,  and  other 
things  promised  In  the  postwar  world.  But 
alas,  most  of  them  were  sold  to  stave  off 
hunger  and  forestall  eviction  during  the  long 
and  bitter  months  of  the  strike. 

Multiply  the  facts  in  that  city  by  at  least 
40  or  50.  to  include  other  strikers,  and 
the  staggering  value  of  the  production  that 
was  irreparably  lost  In  the  recon^-ersion  wage 
crisis,  measure  all  the  anxiety,  bewilderment, 
and  suffering  of  the  families  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  you  have  a  picture  of  a  major 
crisis,  occasioned  by  strikes,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  reconversion  period. 

There  Is  a  strong  temptation  to  say  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  law  against  all  this.  But 
that  wotild  never  do.  Every  curtailment  of 
freedom  is  a  step  nearer  to  slavery.  The  truth 
Is  that  the  cort  of  political  freedom  In  an 
industrialized  society  like  ours  comes  high. 
We  can  have  a  regimented  order,  if  we  desire 
it.  The  Fascist  states  had  It.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  now  has  It.  But  we  cannot  have  regi- 
mented order  and  Individual  freedom.  One 
eliminates  the  other. 

Is  there  no  answer,  short  of  totalitarian- 
ism, to  the  problem  of  strikes  or  labor-man- 
agement difficulties  from  which  strikes  ensue? 
Has  our  system  of  government  failed  In  the 
reconversion  period  to  meet  Its  first  major 
crisis,  the  stoppage  of  production  resulting 
from  labor  difficulties?  These  questions  have 
occurred  to  many.  As  a  rule  they  are  bom 
of  despair.  The  truth  is.  we  have  all  the 
necessary  machinery  within  otu-  reach  to 
solve  our  industrial  problems.  In  the  recent 
crisis  between  capital  and  labor,  it  was  Amer- 
ica that  failed,  it  was  the  individuals  involved 
who  failed.  The  American  way  to  industrial 
harmony  Is  through  charity  and  Justice.  But. 
these  virtues,  as  was  evident  during  the  past 


year,  have  a  way  of  flying  out  the  window 
when  the  personnel  manager  and  the  union 
negotiators  sit  -down  to  dlscias  the  profit 
position  of  the  company  or  when  an  unhappy 
employer  and  an  equally  unhappy  worker 
tangle  over  the  worker's  abUlty  to  produce. 
When  that  condition  prevails  we  have  the 
beginning  of  labor  disputes.  New  laws  cannot 
remedy  the  situation.  No  law  can  take  ihe 
greed  from  the  hearts  of  employers  who 
refuse  to  bargain  with  their  employees  In  the 
face  of  steadUy  rising  prices.  No  statute  can 
dim  the  Inordinate  ambition  of  labor  leaders 
who  would  exploit  a  national  wage  problem 
for  their  own  glory. 

It  would  be  a  sad  and  erroneous  commen- 
tary, however,  to  say  that  we  have  no  an- 
swer within  our  democratic  framework  for 
Industrial  disputes.  The  complete  abolition 
of  these  disputes  between  free  employers  and 
free  workers  is  not  possible,  any  more  than 
it  Is  possible  that  every  able-bodied  member 
of  the  working  force  be  employed  every  day 
of  every  year.  But  there  certainly  are  ways 
to  minimize  the  Impact  of  industrial  dis- 
putes. Chief  among  these  are  Justice  and 
charity,  from  which  arbitration,  the  American 
way  of  settling  all  troubles,  is  bom. 

The  laborer,  for  example,  must  come  to 
realize  that  he  owes  his  employer  and  society 
an  honest  day's  work  In  return  for  a  fair 
wage,  and  that  conditions  imder  which  he 
works  cannot  be  sutistantially  Improved  until 
he  roots  out  the  desire  to  get  a  maximum  of 
return  for  a  minimum  of  service. 

And  the  capitalist  must  also  get  a  new 
viewpoint.  He  must  leatn  the  long-forgot- 
ten truth  that  wealth  is  stewardship,  to  be 
used,  not  abused,  that  profit-making  Is  not 
the  basic  Justification  of  business  enterprise, 
and  that  there  are  such  things  as  fair  profits, 
fair  Interest,  and  fair  prices.  The  employer 
has  a  right  to  get  a  reasonable  living  out  of 
his  business,  but  he  has  no  right  to  a  return 
from  his  Investment  until  bis  employees  have 
obtained  at  least  living  wages.  This  Is  the 
human  and  Christian  view  of  the  ethics  of 
business.  It  is  the  virtue  of  Justice  applied 
to  the  relations  between  capital  and  labcr. 

The  laborer  also  has  a  natviral  right  to 
unite  with  his  fellow  employees  so  that  they 
may  bargain,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a 
unit;  and  no  man,  be  he  the  ruler  of  a  na- 
tion or  the  economic  dictator  of  a  communi- 
ty, has  any  right  to  discourage,  hinder,  or 
prevent  such  collective  bargaining.  The 
worklngman  has  not  only  a  right,  but  a  duty 
to  demand  that  the  conditions,  hours,  and 
other  circumstances  under  which  he  Is 
obliged  to  work  be  such  that  he  can  live  on 
the  Job  and  at  home,  as  a  reasonable  human 
being.  It  Is  difficult  for  any  man  to  live  a 
norma]  life  or  to  save  his  soul  on  an  empty 
stomach,  or  unless  the  conditions  of  his  ex- 
istence are  such  that  he  may  live  with  ade- 
quate comfort  and  respectability.  Let  us 
rememt)er  that  m  this  matter  as  in  all  others 
we  are  dealing  with  persons.  Individuals  made 
to  the  Image  of  God. 

But  If  the  workman  has  his  Inalienable 
rights,  he  also  has  duties.  His  attitude  to- 
ward his  employer  should  be  one  of  good 
will  and  cooperation,  without  malice,  hatred, 
or  unreasonable  conflict.  He  should  sincere- 
ly offer  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest 
day's  pay.  When  It  is  necessary  to  negotiate 
for  new  terms,  he  must  limit  his  deman<l« 
by  the  principles  of  Justice,  and  honestly  en- 
deavor to  adjust  wages  and  hours  In  a  way 
that  wiU  not  destroy  the  enterprise  of  those 
who  are  giving  him  work.  He  must  shun 
the  suggestions  of  falsa  leaders,  prophets, 
and  criminal  racketeers  and  conscientiously 
pledge  bis  time  and  talent  to  the  building 
of  a  strong  morally  sound  union  organiza- 
tion that  Is  honest  from  top  to  bottom.  He 
must  respect  the  property  of  his  employer 
and  use  the  tools  of  the  owner  with  as  much 
care  as  though  they  were  bis  own. 
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The  employer,  as  well  as  the  workman,  has 
rights  that  cancot  be  denied  him.  He,  too, 
has  a  right  to  a  living  wage.  He  has  a  right 
to  run  his  business  without  wildcat  threats 
on  the  Dart  of  constantly  changing  labor 
agitators.  We  cannot  blame  an  employer  for 
refusing  to  bargain  with  a  labor  leader  whom 
he  knows  from  experience  would  not  scruple 
to  ruin  his  whole  business  venture.  His  plant 
and  his  property  belong  to  him;  his  business 
belongs  to  him:  he  has  no  ubllgatlon  to  carry 
on  his  pay  roll  incompetent,  uninterested, 
and  shiftless  employees.  In  industrial  rela- 
tions neither  the  employer  nor  the  labor 
leader  fcaa  a  right  to  be  a  dicutor.  Those  re- 
lations miut  be  carried  on  In  a  spirit  of  sin- 
cerity and  honest  cooperation,  or  continued 
conflict  and  hardship  will  be  the  lesult.  All 
this  is  BO  elemen  iry.  so  tlmple,  that  It  is 
self-evident,  but.  somehow  or  other.  It  all 
goes  out  the  window  in  the  average  confer- 
ence between  representatives  of  labor  and 
capital. 

Since  labor  and  Industry  are  so  Interde- 
pendent In  fact.  It  should  be  possible  for 
them  to  work  together.  If  not  In  a  love  feast. 
at  least  In  rational  cooperation.  They  need 
each  other.  The  country  needs  both.  Right 
here  enters  the  virtue  of  charity.  Employers 
do  not  want  to  pay  all  that  workers  ask; 
workers  do  not  want  to  accept  what  the  em- 
ployers are  ready  to  give.  That  is  all  very 
human.  The  best  way  out,  therefore,  is  for 
employers  to  agree  to  pay  more  and  the  work- 
ers to  agree  to  accept  less.  That  is  a  com- 
promise dictated  by  common  sense,  by  the 
common  good,  by  love  for  one  another,  or 
charity.  Since  the  common  good  Is  Involved, 
It  must  be  frankly  acknowledged  that  gov- 
ernment also  has  rights  and  duties  In  the 
battle  between  employers  and  employees. 
Labor  disputes  cannot  be  settled  by  force. 
but  the  public  certainly  ha.s  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  It  cease  to  be  victimized  by 
Industrial  disputes.  On  the  other  hand  an 
apathetic,  poorly  Informed.  Indifferf nt  public 
will  either  continue  to  pay  the  price  of  Its 
lnf*HTerence.  or  It  will  be  continually  crying 
for  Nazi-Moscow-like  suppreaslon  of  strikes 
by  the  Gcvernment.  or  by  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. Neither  of  these  Is  compatible  with 
democracy.  Voluntary  arbitration,  born  of 
Justice  and  charity  Is  the  American  way. 

What  happened  In  the  past  year  with  Its 
numerous  and  costly  strikes  Is  water  over  the 
dam.  The  problem  now  to  be  faced  is — 
What  can  we  do  about  the  next  economic 
convulsion?  Without  peace  between  capital 
and  labor  we  will  be  confronted  with  certain 
economical  chaos. 

Assuming  first  of  all  that  In  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  we  escape  uncontrolle-i  infla- 
tion, that  we  produce  to  our  maximum  ca- 
pacity, and  that  we  have  peace  among  the 
nations,  our  next  national  economic  problem 
will  doubtless  appear  when  the  postwar  orgy 
of  civilian  production  begins  to  ease  cff.  and 
we  again  see  the  danger  signals  of  wage  de- 
flation and  mass  unemployment.  Meanwhile 
new  trouble  between  employers  and  employ- 
ees will  appear.  I  would  hazard  the  opinion 
that  In  the  fall  of  the  year  we  will  have  an- 
other period  of  labor  unrest.  That  unrest,  I 
fear,  will  not  be  the  natural  result  of  discon- 
tent In  labor  circles  or  the  result  cf  the  fail- 
ure of  arbitration.  It  will  be  inspired  by 
subversive  elements  There  are  those  who 
want  our  domestic  prcblems  to  Increase  and 
to  multiply  In  order  that  our  voice  may  be 
WMikened  in  the  councils  of  the  world.  And 
they  consider  the  labor-capital  field  as  the 
most  fertile  for  dissension. 

Air  these  problems  require  Intelligent  and 
progressive  political  action,  as  well  as  an 
lionest  determination  among  labor  leaders 
and  employers  to  get  along  one  with  the 
othsr.  They  require,  too.  long-range  preven- 
tlr*  medicine  of  higher  minimum-wage 
standards,  full-emplcyment  legislation,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  the  national  re- 
sponsibility  to   support   employment    when 


private  Investment  lags.  They  also  require 
the  elimination  of  communistic  control  with- 
in unions. 

Good  ..itentions  alone  wLl  not  suffice.  We 
must  now  practice  the  art  of  healing.  War 
offices  in  every  capital  of  the  world  make 
plans  for  every  conceivable  political  crisis, 
anc  hold  troop  maneuvers  to  enact  what  the 
red  army  will  do  to  the  blue  army  under 
the  hypothetical  conditions  of  their  extensive 
plans. 

So.  too.  we  should  be  drafting  plans  for  the 
next  economic  catastrophe.    It  is  for  the  ex- 
perts  to  agree   on    the   technical   phases   of 
these  plans.     But  the  rest  of  us  would  like 
to  see  more  and  more  leaders  of  labor  and 
capital  striving  for  more  and  more  cordial 
relations  and  better  mutual  understanding 
of  each  others  prcblems.    And  we  would  like 
to  see  every  subversive  power  banished  from 
every  labor  union.     That,  gentlemen.  Is  the 
task  of  the  union  man.    There  are  very  few 
leaders  on  either  side  who  have  succeeded  In 
erasing    the    familiar,    time-worn    frictions 
which  have  long  beer  and  still  are  the  plague 
of  American  Industries.    A  working  partner- 
ship based  upon  cooperative  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding  is   the  natural   foundation   for 
better  relations  between  unionism  and  Indus- 
try.    Big  business  spends  millions  of  dollars 
m  advertising  of  all  kinds,  it  engages  lobby- 
ists and  retains  attorneys;  It  would  be  well 
If  It  spent  more  In  time,  talent,  and  money 
In  building  up  better  relations  with  Its  or- 
ganized employees.    Unions  spend  large  sums 
in  salaries,  in  strikes,  in  politics— they  would 
do  well  in  putting  top-flight  representatives 
In  key  positions  to  better  their  relationship 
with  employers.    Where  good  will,  good  rela- 
tions, good  leaders  are  found  resort  is  seldom. 
If  ever,  made  to  the  use  of  a  strike  In  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes.     Where  these 
conditions  exist,  the  American  method,  the 
sensible  n-     hod.  the  civilized  method  of  ar- 
bitration Is  alwa»     employed. 

But  what  can  you,  the  Individual  employee, 
do?  You  can  and  you  must  take  a  more 
personal  and  active  Interest  in  your  union. 

The -presence  In  some  unions  of  irrespon- 
sibility and  racketeering,  whether  financial 
or  ideological,  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
failure  of  democracy  within  organized  labor. 
In  other  words,  there  are  too  many  dues- 
paying  members  who  take  no  active  Interest 
In  the  affairs  of  their  union,  have  little  loy- 
alty to  it,  and  never  think  of  going  near  a 
meeting.  They  think  It  is  hopeless  It  is 
this  apathy  which  permits  a  few  individuals 
or  a  small,  ambitious  minority  to  secure  con- 
trol of  a  union  and  manipulate  It  to  their  own 
eelflsh  advantage.  In  this  way.  vicious 
abuses  have  crept  Into  the  unions — those 
abuses  which  have  become  a  cause  of  shame 
to  workers  and  of  delight  to  their  enemies. 
Organized  labor  does,  of  course,  have  its 
enemies,  and  some  observers  profess  to  be 
worried  over  what  these  enemies  will  do  to 
the  unions.  I  do  net  believe  that  antiunion 
forces  are  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  Influence  of  organized 
labor.  The  most  serious  threat  Is  rather  the 
weakness  within  the  imlons  themselves — the 
absence  of  an  Interested,  alert,  loyal,  militant 
rank  and  file.  If  the  average  dues-paying 
unionist  exercised  his  domestic  rights  and 
assumed  his  full  responsibilities.  If  he  helped 
to  clean  house  where  house  cleaning  is 
needed,  organized  labor  could  go  forward 
confident  in  Its  own  strength  and  prepared 
to  counter  the  worst  attacks  of  its  enemies 
Thrs  Is  not  a  criticism  of  present  labor 
leadership.  In  general,  organized  labor  Is 
today  ably  led,  and  the  Ideological  and  finan- 
cial racketeers  among  labor  leaders,  about 
whom  so  much  has  been  written,  are  only  a 
very  small  minority.  Nevertheless,  though 
few  In  numbers  they  have  caused  and  are 
causing  and  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  harm 
and  ought  to  be  expelled  by  an  outraged 
rank  and  file  from  the  high  p>osltlons  of  trust 
which  they  have  betrayed.     If  the  average 


members  were  more  conscious  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities toward  their  unions,  these  men 
would  be  driven  out  In  a  hurry. 

In  the  many  unions  which  enjoy  an  hon- 
est and  vigorous  leadership,  an  alert  rank 
and  file  will  exercise  its  democratic  rights 
and  duties  by  supporting  the  officers  and 
leaders  against  the  unwarranted  attacks  o£ 
an  ambitious  and  Jealous  minority.  We 
must  always  remember  that  In  every  human 
endeavor  those  who  lead  are  generally  sub- 
ject to  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  much  of  It 
unjust  and  dishonest.  An  intelligent  and 
active  membership  will  not  be  taken  In  by 
purely  destructive  criticism,  compounded  In 
equal  parts  of  envy  and  ambition,  and  lack- 
ing Justice  and  charity.  When  the  leaders 
are  doing  a  good  Job.  the  rank  and  file  owes 
them  loyal  and  unwavering  support. 

Gentlemen,  you  carry  a  union  card.  Re- 
spect It.  Cherish  It.  Let  It  be  a  pledge  of 
your  constant  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
your  brother  workers.  Let  It  be  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  your  obligation  to  work  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  your  fellows  to  build  a 
union  which  will  embody  the  highest  Ideals 
of  Americanism,  of  fraternal  cooperation,  and 
which  will  win  the  respect  of  employers  and 
public  alike.  That  Is  the  typ*-  of  union  the 
Nation  needs  today,  as  our  people  dream  of 
building  tomorrow  a  better  world,  under  God, 
on  the  ruins  and  sufferings  of  this  war. 

I  congratulate  you  all  on  the  spirit  that 
animates  your  union,  and  1  would  that  It 
animated  every  organized  effort  of  labor  to 
demand,  yea.  and  even  to  fight  lor  Its  rights. 

God  bless  you  all. 


Red  Fascism  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  20,  1946 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
is  enjoying  the  first  fruits  of  peace.  This 
peace  has  been  hard  won  at  the  expense 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
youths  and  an  economic  burden  which 
must  be  carried  by  the  American  people 
into  the  next  two  generations.  Yet,  what 
we  presume  to  be  peace  is  not  yet  a  real 
peace. 

We  have  conquered  Hitler's  hordes  and 
Tojo's  military  savages,  only  to  find  our- 
selves engaged  against  an  ideology  com- 
pletely hostile  to  American  tradition.'; 
and  to  American  free  life.  Russia,  the 
Soviet,  communistic  capital  of  the  world, 
owes  in  a  great  measure  her  very  ex- 
istence to  American  might  and  American 
resources.  Yet,  in  the  work  for  inter- 
national peace,  she  stands  as  a  constan: 
obstruction  to  progress. 

Thi.s  year's  congressional  elections 
must  have  as  their  basic  issue  the  ques- 
tion of  communism  in  America.  So  man  / 
of  our  citizens  are  deluded  by  the  thought 
that  communism  versus  free  America:i 
er.terprise — the  American  tradition — 
constitutes  simply  an  economic  argu- 
ment. It  does  present  an  economic  argu- 
ment between  two  great  forces — freedori 
against  absolute  statism  by  a  ruling  class 
such  as  is  today  the  condition  of  Russia, 
and  such  as  was  but  yesterday  the  con- 
dition of  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascift 
Italy.    But  communism  presents  also  a 
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great  moral  issue.  The  very  nature  of  its 
operation  and  its  literal  principles  are 
antigod.  antichurch.  antireligion.  and 
anti  all  of  the  things  which  are  the  Chris- 
tian moral  fiber  in  the  life  of  a  great 
people. 

We  have  in  America  numerous  groups 
which  advocate  the  Communist  idealogy. 
Some  are  wholly  Communist,  some  are 
Communist  controlled  or  influenced,  and 
act  either  knowingly  or  innocently  as 
"fronts"  for  the  movement. 

TRIPLE  THREAT 

The  CIO-PAC  comes  in  the  group  of 
American  movements  designed  to  carry 
on  this  campaign  against  our  free  insti- 
tutions. The  CIO-PAC  is  divided  into 
three  groups:  First,  the  CIO  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee;  second,  the  National 
Citizens  Political  Action  Committee;  and 
third,  the  Independent  Citizens  Com- 
mittee of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Profes- 
sions. Even  the  CIO-PAC  has  its  front 
organizations  in  order  to  hide  behind 
some  semblance  of  respectability.  One 
such  organization  is  the  Liberal  Voters 
League  of  St.  I/)uis.  There  is  nothing 
liberal  about  them,  but  their  name  Is 
high  sounding. 

A  very  able  friend  of  mine,  a  true  and 
well-known  liberal,  recently  stated  in  a 
radio  address: 

PAC  is  too  radical  for  America  because  It  Is 
attempting  to  fasten  an  autocratic  state  on 
the  American  people  by  forcing  some  and 
misleading  others  Into  supporting  economic 
policies  which  will  produce  that  result. 

Our  people  do  notvtee  any  marching  black 
shirts  or  brown  shirts.  Nobody  Is  being 
beaten  up — not  yet.  No  newspapers  wrecked. 
No  books  burned,  churches  dosed,  or  minis- 
ter? Imprisoned.  No  Hitler  or  Mussolini, 
posturing  in  the  market  place  or  screaming 
over  the  radio.  What  happened  in  Europe 
seems  so  violent  and  brutal  that  the  average 
American  simply  cannot  Imagine  such  things 
happening  here.  But  autocratic  government 
did  not  come  to  Italy  or  Germany  arrayed  In 
these  barbarities.  In  Mussolini  the  people 
beheld  a  man  denouncing  evils,  dishonesty  in 
government,  and  promising  wonderful  things 
for  the  common  man.  In  Germany  Hitler 
appeared  In  the  role  of  a  resolute  messlah 
who  promised  full  employment  to  Jobless 
Germans.  He  did  not  promise  them  dicta- 
torship and  war.  He  promised  them  free- 
dom, peace,  jobs,  abundance 

The  approach  of  tyranny  was  not  odious 
to  the  Italian  and  German  peoples  because  it 
was  presented  as  a  scheme  for  giving  them 
employment  and  abundance.  The  Italian 
people  did  not  understand  the  savage  organ- 
Ism  that  was  breeding  in  Italy,  which  would 
spread  to  Germany  and  to  many  other  coun- 
tries, and  which  now,  like  a  terrible  conta- 
gion, has  found  Its  way  into  this  country 
under  the  banners  of  PAC. 

Germany  and  Italy  w:re  once  democracies. 
In  each  nation  business  was  in  general  con- 
dicted  by  businessmen.  Government  had 
the  power  to  regulate  business,  but  it  could 
not  tell  businessmen  what  to  produce  in  what 
amounts,  who  should  produce,  what  wages 
to  pay,  and  what  prices  to  charge.  Because 
government  did  not  have  the  power  to  con- 
trol business,  political  freedom  was  possible. 
Whenever  government  can  control  business  It 
controls  the  Jobs  of  voters.  It  can  Intimi- 
date or  coerce  voters,  and  political  freedom 
stops. 

BOUGHT  AND  KEPT 

When  business  in  Germany  and  Italy  broke 
down  In  prolonged  depression,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  dictatorship  was  created.  Had 
statesmanship  In  both  nations  put  private 


business  on  its  feet,  dictatorship  would  have 
been  Impossible.  But  political  leaders  arose 
to  offer  jobs  and  plenty  through  government 
spending.  Subsidies  to  voters  became  the 
Invincible  method  by  which  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini obtained  power  to  make  government 
the  master  of  business  and  to  establish 
autocracy. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  PAC.  It  is  spending 
huge  sums  to  educate  the  American  people 
poUt  cally.  These  funds  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  millions  of  helpless  workers.  In 
the  thirties,  the  National  Congress  pj-ovlded 
a  series  of  laws  making  It  possible  for  a  few 
labor  leaders  to  establish  a  despotic  control 
over  the  Jobs  of  m*'' Ions  of  workers.  It  Is  t'.  . 
despotism  which  today  makes  it  possible  for 
a  small  group  cf  labor  leaders  to  order  thei  ■; 
workers  to  put  up  the  hard  cash  for  the 
political  purposes  which  their  autocratic 
leaders  have  in  mind. 

The  American  people  are  to  be  taught  that 
abundant  prosperity  is  simply  a  matter  of 
having  the  Government  spend  countless  bil- 
lions on  all  sorts  of  projects  advocated  by 
PAC.    Shadesof  Hitler  and  Mussolini! 

Congressmen  who  disagree  are  to  be  purged 
and  PAC  stooges  put  in  their  seats.  Once  In 
control  of  the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation, 
these  stooges  will  open  quickly  the  floodgates 
of  public  spending. 

Red  Fascist.s  seek  to  destroy  our  econ- 
omy and  to  destroy  our  systems  of  re- 
ligion. Their  stooges  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  their  most  effective 
tools  to  power.  Americans  must  awake 
and  realize  that  this  is  a  year  of  decision. 


Address  of  Hon.  Claude  E.  Pepper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATHES 

Wednesday.  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  given  me,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  an  address  given  by  the 
Honorable  Claude  E.  Pepper  at  the  grad- 
uation dinner  of  the  School  of  Political 
Action  Techniques,  held  in  Washington 
on  June  29. 

The  Senator's  speech  contains  consid- 
erable political  v.isdom  which  I  think  be- 
hooves the  serious  consideration  cf  every- 
one.   It  follows: 

Fellow  politicians,  I  greet  you  as  fellow 
politicians,  only  with  reservations  as  against 
myself  because,  after  all.  I  never  had  the 
benefit  of  a  formal  political  schooling  and 
I  cannot  boast  of  a  diploma  from  such  a 
distinguished  school  of  politics. 

I  understand  that  your  coiu'se  of  study 
has  been  an  unusually  brief  one,  even  by 
present-day  standards  when  most  univer- 
sity curricula  have  been  bobtalled.  But  In 
view  of  the  attainments  and  earnestness  of 
your  student  body  and  the  wisdom  and  excel- 
lence of  your  faculty  I  feel  confident  that 
the  standard-  of  scholarship  of  your  ^ad- 
uating  class  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  that  which  now  prevails  In  the  pro- 
fession. 

I  have  been  greatly  Impressed  by  the  range 
and  diversity  of  background  and  Interests 
represented  by  the  student  body,  but  I  am 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  enroll- 
ment of  a  representative  of  the  NAM.  From 
what  I  have  been  able  to  obeerve  on  the  Hill 


during  the  past  10  years  they  would  seem 
to  be  past  masters  of  the  techniques  of  politi- 
cal action,  and  of  the  art  of  winning  con- 
gressional friends  and  Influencing  congres- 
sional committees.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
suggest,  however,  that  the  NAM  has  nothing 
to  learn  from  the  objectives  and  programs 
of  the  Political  Action  Committee.  At  the 
same  time.  I  can  well  understand  the  pres- 
ence of  representatives  of  the  Washington 
Federation  of  Churches.  From  what  I  have 
observed  in  the  Capital  the  Lord's  messengers 
will  need  the  aid  of  all  the  man-made  politi- 
cal techniques  In  order  to  get  the  Lord's 
message  accepted  on  the  Hill. 

Diploma  in  hand,  you  enter  upon  your 
new  vocation  imdl&mayed,  I  trust,  by  the 
knoweldge  that,  next  to  mothers-in-law.  poli- 
ticians are  the  most  frequent  target  of 
American  humorists,  real  and  fancied.  I 
am  sure  that  you  understand  that  ycu  can 
no  more  escape  politics  than  you  can  es- 
cape death  or  taxes.  The  only  alternative 
open  to  us  Is  whether  we  shall  be  active 
participants  In  the  shaping  of  those  events. 
If  you  are  not  interested  in  music  or  base- 
ball or  the  opposite  sex.  It's  your  decision  to 
make  and  you  can  avoid  them — more  or  less. 
But  you  cannot  avoid  politics  and  you  can- 
not escape  politicians  by  ignoring  them  or 
by  being  Ignorant  of  their  art  and  science. 

It  is  through  politics  and  politicians  that 
we  decide  whether  we  have  disastrous  Infla- 
tion or  price  stability  and  industrial  peace. 
It  is  through  politics  that  we  will  make  the 
decisions  that  will  bring  fun  employment 
and  production  or  a  return  to  soup  kitchens 
and  street-corner  apple  stands.  It  is 
through  politics  that  we  will  make  the  deci- 
sions that  will  bring  peace  and  security  to 
ourselves  and  our  children,  or  a  hunted  cave- 
dwellers  existence  in  an  atomic  war  which 
may  destroy  human  civilization.  Politics  in 
my  opinion.  Is  really  something  more  than 
the  business  of  "who  gets  what,  when,  and 
how."  Even  that:  cynical,  iconoclastic  ob- 
server of  the  human  ctimedy.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  has  acknowledged.  "Only  through 
politics  can  civilization  be  saved." 

I  am  sure  that  in  your  emphasis  on  the 
practices,  techniques,  procedures,  and  mech- 
anisms of  political  action — important  as  they 
are — you  will  have  not  overlooked  the  basic 
truth  that  what  wins  election  campaigns  are 
programs,  policies,  and  records  of  achieve- 
ment. Tou  may  ring  all  the  door  bells,  kiss 
all  the  babies,  shake  all  the  hands:  you  may 
have  Frank  Sinatra  croon  for  you  and  Greer 
Garscn  emote  for  you:  your  cainpaipn  pub- 
licity may  -be  prepared  in  the  slickest  adver- 
tising office  and  Norman  Corwm  may  write 
your  radio  scripts — but  if  the  record  you  have 
made  has  offended  the  American  people,  frus- 
trated their  liopes  or  defied  their  will,  you 
will  most  of  the  time  go  down  to  Inevitable 
defeat.  Tou  cannot  long  noake  the  worse  cause 
seem  the  better.  Nor  can  you  overnight 
make  a  liberal  out  of  a  die-hard  reactionary 
any  more  than  you  can  make  a  sUk  purse 
out  of  a  sow's  ear.  Wasn't  It  one  of  the 
most  successful  practical  politicians  In  Amer- 
ican history  who  said: 

"You  can  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  and  son;e  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
but  ycu  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time.  • 

And  more  recently  another  politician  who 
captured  the  Republican  Presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1940  after  a  whirlwind  campaign — 
hardly  longer  than  your  own  school  ccurse— 
admitted.  "I  knew  I  was  licked  when  I  heard 
President  Roosevelt  start  to  read  the  record 
In  Congress  of  Martin,  Barton,  and  Pish." 

In  politics  as  in  the  other  arts  we  can  learn 
much  from  a  study  of  the  masters.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  twice  elected  Governor  of  New 
York  and  four  limes  President  of  the  United 
States  was  a  political  genius,  an  accomplished 
master  of  the  traditional  political  tactics 
and  a   brilliant  Improvlser  of  new  forms. 
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BU  tense  ol  timing,  his  gift  of  phrase,  his  re- 
assuring voice  and  friendly  smile,  his  In- 
aplrational  courage,  will  not  be  matched  In 
our  day.  But  underlying  and  sustaining  bis 
great  pyrsonal  gifts  was  bis  fighting  faith — a 
stanch  and  militant  liberalism.  And  It  was 
on  his  liberal  program  and  the  record  of  Its 
achievements  that  hU  stunning  election  vic- 
tories were  solidly  based. 

He  never  ran  from  a  challenge  where  prin- 
ciple was  Involved,  regardless  of  the  power 
and  prestige  of  his  opposition.  He  said  to 
the  economic  royalists  in  1936  that  In  his 
first  term  they  had  met  their  match  and  In 
hU  secoi  d  term  he  hoped  that  ''they  would 
meet  their  master.  If  the  mastery  proved 
ahort-lived  — then  the  fight  must  be  taken  up 
once  again  by  every  American  who  would 
live  out  hl3  days  in  the  peace  and  security 
RcM^sevelt  worked  and  died  for. 

Roosevelt's  Ulieral  faith  grew  out  of  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  human  needs 
and  aspirations  In  a  changing  world.  It  was 
nurtured  by  his  love  of  people  and  his  respect 
for  the  innate  dignity  of  man.  It  was  a  liv- 
ing, energizing  principle  of  action — valid  for 
b«.lh  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  fields.  It 
koi.ght  cut  the  forgotten  m.an  at  home  ar.d 
gave  him  a  new  deal;  abroad  It  held  out  the 
friendly  hand  of  the  good  neighbor.  Since 
It  was  a  liberalism  based  on  human  needs,  It 
never  peimltted  Itself  to  be  confused  or  mis- 
led by  those  who  tpoke  In  the  name  of  free- 
dom but  sought  only  Government  protection 
of  special  privilege.  It  always  asked,  free- 
dom for  whom,  freedom  to  do  what?  Free- 
dom of  the  mind  and  spirit  was  championed. 
Freedom  to  fight  against  want  and  fear  and 
the  means  to  make  the  fight  effective  were 
fostered. 

It  Is  true  enough  that  the  American  people 
were  heartened  by  the  buoyant  Roosevelt 
■mile,  and  Inspired  by  his  friendly  confident 
Toice.  But  the  true  power  of  the  Roosevelt 
personality  lay  In  the  fact  that  It  was  a  per- 
fect symtx)!  of  the  bold,  confident,  and  hu- 
man program  that  he  championed  In  the  dark 
days  of  1933  Who  could  see  that  smile  and 
bear  that  voice  without  recalling  that  at  the 
depth  of  a  depression  which  found  the  Re- 
publican administration  utterly  resourceless 
and  Impotent,  a  man  emerged  who  held  that 
•s^  government  of  the  (>eople  and  for  the 
people  had  the  power  to  lick  any  man-made 
depression.  Who  can  fall  to  recall  that  the 
Roosevelt  personality  symbolized  the  salvag- 
ing of  the  banks  and  the  protection  of  the 
small  depositors:  the  protection  ol  the  work- 
er's right  to  have  a  voice  In  his  wage  and 
working  conditions;  the  safeguarding  of  the 
small  investor  from  dishonest  stock  manipu- 
lations; the  protection  of  the  consumer 
against  economic  royalists  and  utility  com- 
pany Jugglers;  the  .guarantee  that  the 
farmer's  investment  of  toll  and  money  would 
not  t>e  wiped  out  by  burdensome  surpluses  or 
by  drought  damage:  the  harnessing  of  the 
Itreat  resources  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
elsewhere  to  bring  light  and  power  to  the 
pei^ple:  the  development  of  social  security 
that  would  permit  the  aged  to  live  out  their 
lives  In  freedom  from  fear  and  want:  the 
declaration  of  a  new  economic  bill  of  rights: 
the  timely  warning  of  the  menace  of  fascism: 
the  development  of  the  Grand  Alliance  of 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
that  overthrew  nazlsm;  the  blueprint  for  the 
United  Nations  that  would  secure  a  lasting 
peace  through  the  maintenance  of  Big  Three 
cooperation.  Running  through  the  rich 
Iccacy  of  accomplishment  which  Roosevelt 
bequeathed  to  us  Is  a  very  simple  political 
faith.  In  his  words:  "Government  has  the 
definite  duty  to  use  all  Its  power  and  re* 
sources  to  meet  new  social  problems  with 
new  social  controls."  Lil>eral  government 
must  rely  on  "the  wisdom  and  efOcacy  of 
the  will  of  the  creat  majority  of  the  people. 
as  distinguished  from  the  Judgment  of  a 
small  minority  of  wealth  or  education." 


And  Roosevelt  went  from  victory  to  victory 
because  the  great  raajorlty  of  the  American 
people  are  liberal  and  he  reflected  truly  their 
needs  and  aspirations.  I  say  to  those  who 
may  be  faint  ol  heart  about  the  prospects  of 
liberalism  today  that  only  a  liberal  program 
and  a  liberal  leadership  will  satisfy  the 
American  people.  Temporary  set-backs  will 
not  change  the  course  of  our  development, 
because  liberalism  means  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 
For  whom  do  the  liberals  speak?  Among 
others,  for  the  two-thirds  of  American  fam- 
ilies who  still  today  have  Incomes  of  less  than 
•40  a  week.  For  the  two-fifths  of  American 
families  who — after  a  period  of  unprecedent- 
ed profits  and  so-called  "high  wages  "—have 
savings  of  less  than  $40. 

How  can  the  American  people  be  anything 
but  liberal  In  their  political  outlook?  How 
can  any  political  party  truly  serve  the  people 
unless  it  is  liberal?  And  If  It  Is  liberal,  how 
can  It  fall  to  be  victorious? 

Why  shouldn't  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  want  a  national  health  pro- 
gram that  will  put  competent  medical  serv- 
ices within  the  reach  of  all  the  people  on  the 
farms  and  In  the  cities  by  a  proved  American 
method? 

Why  shouldn't  the  American  people  want  a 
national  program  for  full  employment  with 
wages  above  the  minimum  required  for 
health  and  decency?  Why  shouldn't  a  peo- 
ple of  great  racial  minorities  Irvsist  on  fair 
employment  practices  so  that  all  can  fairly 
earn  an  honest  living? 

Why  shouldn't  they  want  a  program  that 
will  provide  homes  and  not  merely  housing 
for  veterans  and  all  others? 

Why  shouldn't  they  insist  on  free  educa- 
tional opportunities  that  will  at  least  wipe 
out  Illiteracy — 347,000  draft  registrants  could 
sign  their  names  only  with  an  "X'' — and  pro- 
vide facilities  for  higher  education  for  those 
who  want  them? 

Why  shouldn't  they  want  effective  safe- 
guards against  the  cold  strangling  hand  of 
Increasing  monopoly — safeguards  that  will 
keep  the  door  of  opportunity  open  to  them 
and  their  children? 

Why  shouldn't  they  Insist  on  a  program 
that  will  serve  the  Interests  of  90  percent  of 
the  American  people — particularly  when  the 
ultimate  Interests  of  the  top  10  percent  rest 
on  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  bottom  90  per- 
cent? 

How  far  we  have  drifted  from  the  liberal 
course  in  the  14  months  since  Roosevelt's 
death ! 

The  economic  bill  of  rights  which  Roosevelt 
enunciated  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
which  President  'Truman  so  recently  reaf- 
firmed, remains  still  a  program  In  the  blue- 
print stage  fighting  for  adoption  and  Imple- 
mentation. 

And  wherever  e'se  you  turn  on  the  legisla- 
tive front — whether  Is  be  minimum  wage,  or 
national  health  Insurance,  or  the  protection 
of  collective  bargaining,  or  veterans'  housing, 
monopoly  in  industry,  poll  tax.  price  control, 
or  full  employment — you  find  that  a  coali- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party  at.d  a  handful 
of  Democrats  has  entrenched  Itself  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people.  The  American  people, 
according  to  the  opinion  polls,  want  price 
controls  retained — a  75-percent  majority  has 
expressed  Itself  for  the  continuance  of  OPA. 
Yet  In  the  face  of  that  desire.  Republicans, 
almost  to  a  man.  voted  for  a  series  of  Infla- 
tionary amendments.  Aided,  by  a  strong 
minority  of  reactionary  Democrats,  the  Re- 
publicans succeeded  in  emasctilatlng  effec- 
tive price  control  and  starting  up  the  vicious 
cycle  of  boom  and  bust. 

The  Republican  Party  £s  the  defender  of 
wealth  and  property,  but  In  Its  characteristic 
short-slghte<iness  It  never  concerned  Itself 
with  wealth  and  property  lost  through  unem- 
ployment. The  last  depression  cost  us 
$350,000,000,000  In  unproduced  wealth.    The 


next  Republican-sparked  depression  will  cott 
us  many  times  more. 

The  Republican  story  Is  the  same  for  vet- 
erans' housing,  labor  relations,  the  65-cert 
minimum-wage  bill— a  consistent  record  tf 
defending  the  privilege  and  profits  of  the  fe»r 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.  There  have  been 
some  Republicans  who  have  proclaimed  their 
support  of  the  liberal  objectives,  but  they 
have  not  been  able  to  see  their  way  clear  tx) 
support  the  specific  measures  proposed  'xy 
carry  out  the  objective.  These  are  the  people 
Roosevelt  described  as  the  "yes,  but  •  •  •" 
fellows.  There  have  been  a  few  Republicans 
who  have  said  "yes"  with  no  If's,  and's.  or 
hut's.  I  honor  their  spirit,  but  they  have 
truly  been  voices  crying  In  a  Republlcun 
wilderness  But  day  in  and  day  out,  in 
peace  and  In  war,  on  small  Issues  and  lar^^e, 
on  measures  to  tax  and  measures  to  sperd, 
the  Republican  Party  has  been  the  consistent 
defender  of  profit  and  privilege. 

No;  the  record  of  the  Republican  Party  an 
domestic  legislation  offers  no  hope  or  coinfort 
to  the  great  liberal  majority  of  Amerlcam — 
farmers,  small  businessmen,  labor,  veteraas. 

On  the  fateful  International  front  the  sa:ne 
Illiberal  coalition  of  the  Republican  Pa:'ty 
and  a  handful  of  Democrats  has  Instigated 
the  desertion  of  the  Roosevelt  program  of  in- 
ternational cooperation.  Having  stubbornly 
courted  economic  disaster  on  the  home  front. 
It  pursues  with  equal  heedlessness  a  course 
that  can  only  end  in  atomic  warfare. 

When  the  menace  of  nazism  threateried 
the  overthrow  of  democratic  civilization  tiie 
Republican  Party  blindly  preached  isolation- 
ism as  the  road  to  security.  Pearl  Harbor 
made  some  reluctant  converts  to  Interna- 
tional cooperation  among  the  Republican 
brethren,,but  how  easily  these  ex-lsolatlonists 
fell  from  grace.  When  American  food  is 
needed  in  the  war-torn  countries,  food  to  f<?ed 
peace  and  freedom,  how  fertile  are  our  Repub- 
lican friends  in  devising  "yes.  but  •  •  ••• 
tinged  with  all  the  old  Isolationist  shibbo- 
leths. When  American  financing  Is  required 
to  speed  rehabilitation  and  the  restoration 
and  expansion  of  world  trade,  the  isolationist 
strain  reappears  in  the  Republican  fold. 
When  the  give-and-take  of  true  negotiation 
is  called  for  at  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conf«'r- 
ences  the  Republicans  dig  in  behind  cur 
atomic-bomb  monopoly  and  refuse  to  budge, 
come  hell  or  high  water. 

And  yet  when  a  leading  Republican  Isola- 
tionist who  voted  against  lend-lease  and 
against  conscription  becomes  a  convert  to  In- 
ternationalism, the  event  Is  regarded  as  so 
extraordinary  as  to  Justify  the  award  of  a 
medal  for  civic  virtue.  The  Judges,  of  courfe, 
were  not  familiar  with  the  Emerson  admoni- 
tion. "I  cannot  hear  what  you  say  because 
what  you  are  and  what  you  do  thunders  in 
my  ears  to  the  contrary." 

We  have  scarcely  burled  the  dead  or  tabu- 
lated the  lists  of  the  missing  of  the  war  n3t 
yet  officially  terminated.  Yet  defeatism  Is 
rife  among  diplomats:  war  fears  and  war  talk 
are  Increasing  among  the  people;  and  govern- 
ment officials  are  building  their  policies  as  if 
another  war  were  Inevitable.  Is  Amerlom 
policy  without  responsibility  for  the  grave 
deterioration  of  international  relations  since 
Roosevelt's  death?  Has  America  carried  fcr- 
ward  the  Roosevelt  program  that  was  prov;d 
In  the  crucible  of  war  and  found  good?  You 
know  the  answer. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  to- 
day has  paid  too  much  for  the  support  of  tne 
Republican  Party— it  Is  too  much  the  policy 
of  the  minority  party.  While  there  may  be 
Democrats  who  would  thwart  the  Roosev.'lt 
program  for  peace,  as  they  would  thwart  his 
program  for  prosperity,  the  grave  waterlog 
down  and  enfeeblement  of  his  foreign  pol  cy 
must  be  charged  to  the  price  we  have  piild 
for  a  so-called  bipartisan  policy  that  mates 
too  great  fi  concession  to  the  party  of  <x- 
Isolatlonlsts.  of  nationalists,  of  Russophobes 
who  even  In  the  face  of  the  onruihlng  Nizi 
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hordes  voted  to  make  lend-lease  to  Russia 
Illegal.  Instead  of  the  Republican  Party 
sharing  the  leadership  In  a  genuine  good 
neighbor  policy,  we  have  always  had  to  drag 
them  along,  to  cut  down  our  pace  In  order 
to  get  them  to  go  along. 

In  a  world  gripped  In  a  crisis  of  confidence 
bow  In  the  name  of  common  sense  and  sim- 
ple fairness  can  a  policy  tainted  with  Isola- 
tionism and  nationalism  restore  confidence? 

The  Republican  Party  rides  the  twin 
horses  of  isolation  and  reaction.  And  if  a 
few  Democrats  cling  to  the  tails  of  the  horses, 
they  may  give  the  appearances  that  the 
Journey  Is  bipartisan.  But  you  will  not  be 
deceived — it  Is  the  Republicans  who  are  in 
the  saddle. 

Where  then  shall  the  great  majority  of 
liberal  Americans  find  their  political  vehi- 
cle? Where  will  the  workers,  the  farmers, 
the  Independent  business  and  professional 
men,  the  young  veterans,  find  the  kind  of 
political  action  that  will  work  militantly 
for  the  Roosevelt  brand  of  liberalism,  for 
prosperity,  and  lasting  peace. 

Where,  then,  are  liberals  to  go?  Surely 
they  cannot  go  to  the  Republican  Party,  for 
the  Republican  Party  has  shown  throughout 
Its  history  an  Instinctive  ability  to  rid  Itself 
of  liberals.  Since  the  death  of  Lincoln,  prac- 
tically every  liberal  In  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  crucified.  The  Republican  Party 
crucified  Its  great  liberal  internationalist, 
Wendell  Wlllkle.  and  drove  out  Senator  Norrls. 
The  Republican  Party  has  driven  out  Win- 
kle's fellow  Indlanlan  Charles  LaFollettb. 
It  Is  In  the  process  of  crucifying  Stassen.  an- 
other liberal  Internationalist.  The  Repub- 
lican Inquisition  in  New  York  Is  now  exam- 
ining the  heretical  views  of  Congressman 
Baldwin,  paving  the  way  for  a  purge. 

No,  I  say.  there  Is  no  hope  for  the  liberals 
In  the  Republican  Party,  which  has  been 
dominated  by  the  holders  of  wealth  and 
privilege,  whose  very  core  and  being  Is  the 
conservative  principle  that  what  is  good  for 
the  privileged  few  must  therefore  be  good  for 
the  Nation— the  very  opposite  of  the  great 
liberal  principle. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  feel  that  there 
Is  nowhere  to  go  except  Into  a  third  party. 
I  quite  understand  the  reasons  which  lead  to 
that  conclusion — and  I  share  their  Indigna- 
tion. I  know  that  It  Is  a  characteristic  of 
Americans  to  go  down  fighting  If.  they  go 
down  at  all,  and  the  liberals  of  this  country 
will  not  take  lying  down  the  defeat  of  liberal 
principles  by  the  major  parties. 

Yet  liberals  know  the  lonp  road  and  the 
great  obstacles  In  the  way  of  effective  suc- 
cess for  a  third  party.  Liberals  know  the 
electoral  laws  In  many  States  would  prevent 
them  from  getting  the  names  of  their  candi- 
dates on  the  ballots,  or  from  being  recognized 
as  a  distinctive  political  party.  Liberals 
know  what  happened  to  some  of  the  most  col- 
orful and  courageous  liberals  In  our  history, 
such  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  "Fighting 
Bob"  La  Follette. 

I  would  like  to  urge  a  road  to  liberal  vic- 
tory that  has  not  yet  been  fully  tested — 
that  liberals  lend  their  efforts  not  only  to 
electoral  victories  In  November  but  to  exert- 
ing their  full  pressure  on  the  Democratic 
Party  from  the  ground  up  between  elections, 
that  liberals  take  an  active  part  In  local  and 
State  elections.  In  the  State  conventions  and 
in  the  national  conventions  which  make  the 
party  what  It  Is.  Bad  Democrats  sometimes 
get  nominated.  In  effect  elected.  In  Demo- 
cratic primaries.  The  only  way  liberals  can 
stop  them  is  to  step  In  and  see  to  It  that 
conservatives  don't  get  elected  In  the  pri- 
maries. 

I  have  seen  case  after  case  In  national  con- 
ventions where  old-line  politicians  threw  the 
entire  vote  of  their  State  delegations  to  a 
conservative  Democrat.  Yet  the  Democratic 
Party  In  those  same  States  could  not  win  In 
the  November  elections  without  the  support 
of  the  liberals,  who  for  the  most  part  had 
nothing  to  say  about  the  choice  of  the  nomN 


nee  In  those  vital  stages  when  their  voice 
would  count  most. 

That  Is  the  reason  I  appeal  to  liberals  to 
come  and  help  us  build  this  Democratic 
Party  from  the  precinct  and  the  ward  way  up 
to  the  national  convention — Into  a  truly  lib- 
eral party — and  make  Its  nominees  from  con- 
stable to  President  truly  liberal  public  ser- 
vants. 

I  know  the  Democratic  Party  Is  not  the 
party  of  unqualified  liberalism,  and  I  knew 
that  many  of  its  members,  particularly  from 
the  South,  are  more  conservative  than  the 
conservative  Republicans.  I  don't  mean — 
and  the  record  will  bear  me  out — that  all  tlie 
conservative  Democrats  are  In  the  South — 
you  have  your  Job  cut  out  for  you  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  too.  But  as  a  south- 
erner. I  particularly  deplore  this  southern 
conservatism  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart.  For  historically  the  South  Is  the 
cradle  of  American  liberal  Ideas.  Look  at 
the  founders  of  our  liberalism — Jefferson. 
Jackson,  and  Wilson — southerners  all — and 
the  South  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  second 
home.  The  heart  of  the  South  has  always 
beaten  in  liberal  rhythm.  But  vested  Inter- 
ests, absentee  landlords,  an  absentee-owr.ed 
press,  the  poll  tax.  limited  suffrage,  have  kept 
the  liberal  spirit  of  the  southern  people  from 
being  fully  reflected  In  either  candidates  or 
platforms. 

I  am  a  Democrat  who  loves  his  party  and 
Is  proud  of  Its  matchless' contributions  In 
war  and  peace  to  the  greatness  of  America. 
I  am  a  southerner  who  loves  his  southland 
and  is  proud  of  the  glorious  contributions 
the  South  has  made  to  democracy.  That  is 
why  I  feel  strongly  that  the  South  must 
take  the  lead  In  reaffirming  the  liberal  faith 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  major  well-spring  of  American  liberal 
democracy  Is  the  political  philosophy  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia.  The  Jefler- 
sonlan  concepts  of  human  dignity  and  per- 
sonal liberty  have  inspired  and  sustained  the 
liberal  cause  to  this  day. 

In  the  succeeding  generatloitcame  Andrew 
Jackson,  of  Carolina — since  both  North  and 
South  Carolina  claim  his  birthplace,  I  hope 
I  am  enough  of  a  politician  to  arrange  a 
pair  on  that  one — Jackson,  of  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  And.  while  Jackson  Is  generally 
praised  for  adding  to  the  democratic  stream 
the  rugged  equalltarlanlsm  of  the  pioneer 
spirit,  his  major  contribution  to  democracy 
Is  to  he  found  elsewhere. 

In  the  eighteen -thistles  the  East  began  to 
Industrialize  and  workers  began  to  organize. 
In  the  ensuing  contest  between  labor  and 
the  emerging  monopolists  Jackson  threw  the 
weight  of  his  party  and  his  administration 
to  the  side  of  labor  and  against  monopoly, 
to  the  side  of  the  many  against  the  few. 
Similar  movements  abroad  were  encou'-agi'd 
and  supported— the  French  Revolution  of 
1830  and  the  Chartist  movement  In  England. 

In  our  own  century  another  southerner, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  carried  the  liberal  demo- 
cratic principles  cradled  In  the  South  to  the 
International  council  tables  in  search  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  Those  events  are 
most  vivid  in  my  recollection.  I  made  my 
very  first  campaign  speech  for  his  peace 
program  and  against  the  Republicans,  who 
were  destroying  it. 

As  a  southerner  I  will  fight  with  all  my 
power  to  prevent  our  glorlotis  democratic 
tradition  from  becoming  sullied  by  the  forces 
of  reaction.  As  a  loyal  Democrat  I  will  fight 
against  the  denials  of  democratic  rights  that 
can  only  result  In  the  defeat  of  my  party. 

But  today  the  South  Is  being  reborn. 
Henry  W.  Grady's  dream  of  the  New  South 
Is  coming  to  birth.  There  Is  a  New  South, 
as  he  said,  living,  growing,  breathing  every 
hour.  You  know  these  forces  operating  In 
the  South  today,  and  dally  they  are  gaining 
momentum,  in  spite  of  the  embittered  coun- 
ter attacks  cf  the  reactionaries,  and  the  In- 
timidations of  the  bigots.  But  in  this  strug- 
gle for  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  South,  we 


need  the  liberals,  primarily  of  the  Soutb,  and 
then  of  the  whole  country.  You  will  not 
recognize  the  South  In  10  years.  The  more 
you  help  us  the  quicker  will  we  achieve 
our  ends. 

President  Roosevelt  said:  "I  have  always 
believed,  and  I  have  frequently  stated,  that 
my  own  party  can  succeed  at  the  polls  only 
so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  the  party  cf  a 
militant  liberalism." 

The  master  political  analyst  was  absolutely 
right.  Only  a  liberal  Democratic  Party  can 
be  a  winning  party,  "t^ou  have  only  to  lock 
back  on  the  political  history  since  190O  to  see 
how  the  Democratic  Party  fared  when  its 
Presidential  candidate  tried  to  out-Repub- 
lican the  Republicans. 

If  the  forces  of  reaction  should  by  some 
mischance  be  permitted  to  capture  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  if  the  unholy  alliance  with  re- 
actionary Republicans  should  make  the  party 
merely  a  tail  to  the  Republican  kite.  If  the 
filibuster  and  the  poll  tax  are  permitted  to 
strangle  the  development  of  the  party's  lib- 
eral destiny,  then  as  surely  as  the  Repub- 
licans once  split  away  from  the  Whigs,  we 
shall  see  the  development  by  the  Independ- 
ent liberals  who  now  vote  Democratic  of  their 
own  liberal  party — we  shall  have  forced  the 
creation  of  a  third  party. 

I  do  not  ask  that  liberals  come  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  unconditionally.  I  don't  ask 
you  to  Join  a  moribund,  reactionary,  or  priv- 
ileged Democratic  Party.  I  am  expecting  that, 
we  shall  keep  the  Democratic  Party  true  to 
the  Ideals  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  predomi- 
nantly the  liberal  party  of  this  country — even 
with  defects  and  shortcomings.  It  is  that 
Democratic  Party  which  has  within  It  mil- 
lions of  your  kind  of  liberal  who  call  on  all 
liberals  to  heed  our  Macedonian  cry  to  come 
and  help  us. 

You  are  quite  within  your  rights  to  tell  the 
Democratic  Party  that  you  as  liberals  will  not 
Join  forces  with  It  unless  It  shows  not  only  In 
words  but  In  deeds  convincing  proof  of  its 
liberalism;  and  unless  it  shows  a  real  hospi- 
tality for  your  help.  If  you  should  be  repudi- 
ated and  rejected,  and  find  no  welcome — In 
spirit,  in  policy.  In  candidates — then  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  third  party  will  fall  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship and  they  will  themselves  be  to  blame  lor 
their  inevitable  loss. 

But  If  the  Democratic;  Party  remains  true 
to  the  liberal  f^ith.  to  the  living,  vibrant  lib- 
eralism of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt— If  It  takes 
the  lead  to  make  the  economic  bill  of  rights 
a  reality — if  it  takes  the  lead  to  build  an  ef- 
fective peace  policy  and  to  restore  to  the  In- 
ternational council  tables  the  atmcKphere  of 
friendly  cooperation  among  the  major  powers 
— then  It  will  continue  to  enjoy  Indefinitely 
the  confidence  of  the  great  liberal  majority  of 
America  voters,  and  go  from  victory  to  vic- 
tory at  the  polls.  But  more,  it  will  have  won 
for  America  the  position  of  moral  preemi- 
nence which  Is  the  responsibility  of  Its  un- 
matched power.  It  will  have  earned  the  un- 
dying gratitude  of  the  anxious  war-weary 
peoples  of  the  world  who  will  begin  to  see  for 
the  first  time  In  human  history  the  dawn  of 
the  lasting  peace  In  the  new  and  better  world. 

To  you  who  have  dedicated  yourselves  to 
political  action  let  me  leave  you  with  words 
both  of  comfort  and  commendation.  I  shall 
not  disparage  the  holy  ministry  which  pleads 
for  the  souls  of  men.  But  I  rejoice  also  in 
the  work  of  those  who  in  the  pulpit  of  politics 
serve  the  needs  and  the  aspirations  of  men 
"  as  well.  If  you  help  to  bring  health,  pescc. 
knowledge,  leisure,  and  Inspiration  into  the 
lives  of  men,  women,  and  children,  you,  too, 
shall  have  served  your  God  as  well  as  your 
fellow  man. 

When  the  range  <Jf  your  vision  brings  Into 
the  sweep  of  your  eye  all  the  tragic  need 
there  is.  all  the  heart-touching  suffering  your 
fellow  beings  endure,  all  the  obstacles  which 
the  selfish  and  cruel  circumstances  have 
thrown  across  their  paths,  you  will  some- 
times be  discouraged.    But  when  you  cast 
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jrour  gUnce  back  over  history,  when  you  see 
bow  far  the  race  has  come,  led  and  nurtured 
by  those  who  have  fought  their  battle,  you 
will  gain  a  new  confidence.  Tcu  live  In  a 
day  which  U  unique  In  all  history.  There 
waa  for  the  human  race  never  such  hope  for 
the  good  life  and  an  enduring  peace  as  there 
la  today  Thla  glorious  future  la  stretching 
out  Its  hand  to  us.  We  do  not  now  have  to 
create:  we  but  have  to  grasp  it  and  firmly 
hold  It.  You  will  never  be  alone  as  ycu  go 
bravely  ahead,  for  remember  His  words,  "Let 
not  your  heart  tx  troubled,  for  lo!  I  am  with 
you." 


Potsdam  Aj^eement  Must  Be  Rerised  or 
Fail,  Bellamy  Says 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing IS  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  This  eeries  is  called 
A  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  depicts  Mr. 
Bellamy's  impre.^^sions  of  Europe  as  it  ap- 
peared early  in  the  spring  of  the  year: 

The  Potsdam  agreement,  which  is  the  basic 
law  for  the  foverntng  of  Germany  by  the 
four  victorious  Allied  Powers,  provides,  among 
other  thing*,  that  the  control  council  shall 
consist  of  the  four  military  commanders 
In  chief— American.  British.  Russian,  and 
French 

Oen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney.  commander  of 
all  American  troops  in  the  European  theater. 
Is  our  representative  on  that  council. 

The  Deputy  Military  Governor  for  the 
United  States  ( coupled  zone  Is  Gen.  Lucius 
D  Clay.  General  McNarney.  as  our  repre- 
sentative, sits  constantly  with  the  com- 
manders of  the  other  occupation  zones  to 
work  out  the  future  of  Germany.  No  action 
can  be  taken  without  unanimous  vote. 

The  Potsdam  declaration  and  the  other 
fundamental  orders  Issuing  cut'of  it  are  full 
of  inconsistencies,  as  I  look  at  it.  It  consists 
primarily  of  two  parts,  one  which  might  be 
called  punitive,  and  the  other,  sweetness  and 
light,  and  they  do  not  hang  together. 

Neither  is  the  punitive  portion  itself  IorI- 
cally  constructed.  For  example,  the  purposes 
of  the  occupation  as  regards  reparations  and 
the  level  of  postwar  German  economy  are 
defined  as: 

(a)  Elimination  of  the  German  war  poten- 
tial and  the  industrial  disarmament  of  Ger- 
many. 

(b)  Payment  of  reparations  to  the  coun- 
tries which  have  suffered  from  German  ag- 
gression 

(c)  Development  of  agriculture  and  peace- 
ful Industries. 

(dl  Maintenance  in  Germany  of  average 
living  standards  not  exceeding  the  average 
standard  of  living  of  European  countries 
(excluding  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics). 

(e)  Retention  In  Germany,  after  payment 
of  reparations,  of  sufficient  resources  to  en- 
able her  to  maintain  herself  without  ex- 
ternal assistance. 

The  Illogicality  In  the  punitive  portion  of 
the  Potadam  agreement  and  Its  later  refine- 
ments lies  In  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  serious 
effort  being  made  to  treat  German  economy 
M  a  whole,  despite  a  pious  declaration  In  the 
agreement  that  such  will  be  the  endeavor  of 
the  four  pceers. 

The  Industry  of  Germany  was  more  thor- 
oughly lategrated   than   that  of  any  other 


modem  coimtry,  including  the  United  States. 
We  arc  acoistoraed  here,  In  the  automobile 
and  airplane  li.dustries,  for  example,  to  have 
pirts  made  in  many  different  regions  of  the 
country  and  sent  to  a  Inal  assembling  point. 

But  that  process  of  Infinite  specialization 
has  been  carried  even  further  In  Germany 
than  anywhere  else,  and,  therefore.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  get  an  automobile  truck  concern, 
like  the  Daimler-Benz  factory  outside  of 
Stuttgart,  started  again  after  Its  terrible  air 
bombing.  I>ecause  many  parts  necessary  for 
the  truck  were  made  In  the  Russian  zone, 
with  which  we  have  practically  no  inter- 
change agreement  whatever,  others  in  the 
French,  with  which  we  have  little,  and  still 
others  in  the  British,  .ith  which  we  have 
much  better  relations. 

Coal  Is  the  key  to  the  whole  Industrial 
problem  In  Germany,  and  most  of  the  coal 
comes  from  the  Puhr,  which  Is  now  In  the 
British  zone.  Coal  production  In  the  Ruhr 
Is  not  up  anywhere  near  Its  prewar  level,  nor 
Is  It  likely  to  be  because  of  the  shortage  of 
manpower  and  the  very  low  food  ration 
which  the  British  have  tieen  able  to  scrape 
up  for  the  Ruhr  coal  miners. 

Despite  an  obvluu  Intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Ruhr  miners  not  to  mine  any  more  coal 
than  they  have  to  for  their  conquerors.  It  Is 
only  fair  to  say  also  that  a  man  cannot  per- 
form the  hard  labor  of  a  miner  on  an  Insuf- 
ficient diet. 

KUHK    IS    KEY 

Until  the  final  disposition  of  the  Ruhr  Is 
settled  in  the  peace  treaty,  there  will  not  be 
any  considerable  resurgence  of  German  In- 
dustry. To  say  that  there  Is  no  German  In- 
dustry worthy  of  the  name  today  Is  stating 
but  the  simple  truth.  One  can  safely  dis- 
miss the  sensatlcnal  stories  which  occasion- 
ally come  out  of  Germany  that  the  Germans 
are  now  turning  out  cameras  by  the  million 
and  automobiles  likewise.  It  simply  Is 
not  so. 

There  Is  no  way  it  could  be  done.  The 
German  factories  are  all  completely  policed 
by  the  Allies  and  accurate  records  are  made 
of  production  Let  us  hope  this  will  con- 
tinue Indefinitely 

In  carrying  out  the  details  of  this,  plan 
of  controlling  production,  various  categories 
of  Industries  have  been  set  up. 

It  Is  provided  that  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war,  as  well 
as  all  tjrpes  of  aircraft  and  seagoing  ships, 
will  be  prevented.  All  Industrial  capital 
equipment  for  the  production  of  certain  other 
items  Is  to  be  eliminated,  such  as  synthetic 
gasoline,  synthetic  rubber,  synthetic  am- 
monia, ball  bearings,  heavy  machine  tools, 
heavy  tractors,  magnesium,  beryllium,  spe- 
cific war  chemlcrl?  and  gasfs,  and  radio 
transmitting  equipment. 

Among  the  industries  steel  Is  the  mcst  Im- 
portant. The  productive  capacity  of  steel  in 
Germany  is  set  at  7  500.000  ingot  tons,  but 
the  allowable  production  of  steel  In  Germany 
Is  not  to  exceed  5.800.000  Ingot  tons. 

CONTROl    IS  COMPttTE 

L.ke  limits  are  put  on  the  production  of 
nonferrous  metals,  chemicals,  dye  stuffs, 
heavy  engineering  machinery,  electrcengi- 
neerlng  machinery,  transport  engineering, 
agricultural  machinery,  optical  goods,  min- 
ing Industries,  [wper.  textiles,  etc.  The  con- 
trol Is  complete  and  is  being  carefully 
policed. 

It  Is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  the  Russians 
are  driving  at  in  their  conduct  toward  their 
allies  In  Germany.  One  suspects  that  the 
primary  purpose  back  of  their  noncoopeia- 
tivc  t>ehavlor  is  to  make  good  little  Com- 
munists out  of  the  Germans  as  fast  ns  pos- 
sible. But  the  fact  Is  that  there  Is  no  ex- 
change of  information  or  products  worthy  of 
the  mention  between  the  Ru-ssian  zone  and 
the  other  three. 

The  French  are  terribly  worried  about  their 
fuiure  security  and  one  cannot  blame  them 


very  much,  because  twice  In  the  last  qua:ter 
century  the  Germans  have  Inflicted  terrible 
damage  en  France  The  French  want  the 
Ruhr.  They  want  the  Saar.  Most  Amerl:an 
ofiBcers  in  Germany,  military  and  civil.  »lth 
whom  I  have  talked,  would  be  willing  to  {;lve 
them  the  Saar  and  would  stand  for  the  In- 
ternationalization of  the  Rulu-;  that  Is,  net- 
ting up  an  allied  control  commission  to 
operate  the  Ruhr  and  divide  the  coal  pro- 
duced there  according  to  an  allotment  agreed 
on  by  the  four  poweis. 

The  French  do  not  want  this,  but  I  believe 
that  they  will  have  to  yield  on  this  point  or  > 
else  confront  the  certainty  that  there  will  be  : 
an  economic  debacle  In  central  Europe  which 
will  very  likely  throw  all  the  Germans  irito 
the  arms  of  Russian  Communists,  which  the 
French  do  not  want  any  more  than  we  do 

CONFLICT  EXISTS 

Now,  let  us  com"  to  the  sweetness  and 
light  portion  of  the  Potsdam  agreeme.it, 
which  I  maintain  Is  In  conflict  with  th?  puni- 
tive portion. 

This  portion  states  our  pious  purpose  to 
convert  the  German  heart  to  the  democratic 
way  of  life,  so  that  the  country  may  ulti- 
mately take  lu  position  among  the  decent 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  say  there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  divisions  of  the  Potsdam  Dtc- 
laration,  and  rntil  this  Is  resolved  at  a 
higher  level  than  thai  of  the  generals  In 
the  field  we  shall  never  get  anywhere  In  Ger- 
many. This  Is  a  Job  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Premier  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Marshal  Stalin.  Until  we  make  up 
our  minds  whether  we  want  to  smash  Ger- 
many utterly  or  really  give  her  a  chance  to 
rehabilitate  herself,  we  shall  be  floundering 
around  in  the  dark. 

I  maintain  that  It  Is  grossly  unfair  to  put 
a  decision  of  such  magnitude  up  to  the  mili- 
tary men  whom  we  have  entrusted  with  run- 
ning our  portion  of  Germany. 


Statement  by  the  Minnesota  Postwar 
Council  on  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  the  Minnesota  Postwar  Council  on 
Price.<5.  "Sit  tight  on  ceiling  prices,  sub- 
ject to  justifiable  increases." 

That  is  the  advice  of  the  Minnesota 
Postwar  Council  to  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota, both  sellers  and  buyers,  both 
managenent  a::d  labor,  both  landlords 
and  renters.  In  the  present  critical  peri- 
od of  change,  with  so  many  uncertainties 
on  every  hand,  there  i.s  one  way  for 
everyone  to  promote  his  own  selfish  in- 
terests on  the  long-range  basis.  That  is 
to  fight  against  the  present  threat  of 
further  inflation. 

The  war  itself  is  over,  but  our  economy 
is  still  largely  on  a  wartime  basis,  be- 
cause reconversion  is  far  from  being 
complete.  We  accepted  price  control  in 
our  stride  during  the  critical  period  of 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  our  prin- 
ciples and  our  country.  Consequently, 
we   should    be    equally    determined    to 
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exercise  price  control  voluntarily  now 
during  the  equally  critical  period  of  re- 
conversion leading  to  the  restoration  of 
a  secure  peace  economy  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  individual  liberty. 

The  Minnesota  Resources  Commission  and 
the  Council's  Reconversion  Ccmmitte  on  Ex- 
pediting Materials  have  both  pointed  out 
that  our  State  Is  dependent  on  other  sec- 
tions of  our  country  for  many  finished  goods 
and  many  partly  procesesd  goods.  This 
situation  put£  many  Minnesota  distribu- 
tors, fabricators,  and  manufacturers  at  the 
mercy  of  out-of-State  producers  who,  in 
their  turn,  may  find  themselves  forced  to 
raise  prices  under  a  great  variety  of  causes. 
Furthermore,  increases  approved  by  OPA,  but 
not  in  operation  on  June  30,  should  have 
the  same  standing  as  Increases  In  effect  at 
that  time.  We  must,  therefore.  In  this 
period  of  adjustment,  agree  to  some  In- 
creases which  calm,  impartial,  judgment 
would  justify. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Minnesota 
Postwar  Council,  created  by  the  1945  Min- 
nesota Legislature,  Is  to  "furnish  the  peo- 
ple •  •  •  suggestions  or  recommenda- 
tions concerning  postwar  projects  and 
needs."  The  CouncU,  by  a  vote  of  15  to  0 
(5  of  the  20  meml)erB  were  out  of  the  State) 
offers  tlie  following  specific  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  price  control 
situation: 

1.  Let  us  hit  this  situation  and  not  put 
ourselves  on  the  defensive. 

2.  Let  sellers  Inform  buyers  that  they  ar^- 
basing  their  prices  on  the  last  OPA  celling 
prices,  subject  to  justifiable  Increases.  We 
commend  those  who  have  already  publicly 
announced  their  intention  to  follow  this 
policy.  The  spotlight  of  public  disapproval 
can  be  expected  to  show  up  the  comparative 
few  who  follow  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
raising  prices  to  gouge  the  public. 

3.  Let  landlords,  distributors,  and  manu- 
facturers be  guided  by  their  conscience,  not 
by  the  fleeting  gain  of  the  moment. 

4.  Let  buyers  buy  only  what  they  really 
need,  and  consider  the  wisdom  of  saving  some 
of  their  present  purchasing  power  for  future 
needs  at  the  reduced  prices  which  we  are  con- 
fident free  enterprise  will  produce  In  due 
time. 

5.  Let  buyers  not  duplicate  orders  with 
different  sellers. 

6.  Let  us  all  make  the  black  market  over 
into  the  white  American  market. 

7.  Let  us  all  let  Congress  know  what  we  are 
thinking  and  doing. 

8.  Let  us  sit  tight  on  celling  prices,  subject 
to  justifiable  increases.  Increases  are  not 
justifiable  it  they  are  merely  selfish  or  cash  In 
on  the  opportunity  of  the  moment.  They  are 
justifiable  In  this  critical  period  only  when 
they  come  from  actual  Increases  In  cost  after 
It  Is  certain  that  present  prices  cannot  absorb 
them. 


Appropriations,  Seyenty-ninth  Congress, 
Second  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  total 
appropriations  and  funds  made  available 
by  permanent  statute  for  expenditures 
by  the  various  departments  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  totaled  $39,500,000,000. 
That  does  not  include  about  $1,500,000,- 


/ 
000  that  was  provided  in  a  deficiency  b:Il 
in  December  which  undoubtedly  was  e.x- 
pended  in  the  last  half  of  the  1946  fiscal 
year. 

In  addition  to  this  amount  that  is 
m^e  available  there  have  been  enor- 
mm»  loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
totaling  three  or  four  billion  dollars  and 


enormous  loans  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  the  terrific 
amount  of  Federal  obligations  growing 
out  of  the  old  housing  programs  which 
are  still  hanging  on.  I  am  fearful  of 
that  situation. 

The  following  is  a  table  indicating  the 
appropriations  of  the  last  three  sessions: 


Title 


Ajriculturc 

DLstrict  of  Columbia . 

Independent  offices ...;...... 

Interior 

Labor  and  Federal  Security 

Legislative 

Military...... ... 

Navy 

State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 

Treasury 

War  Dejiartment— Civil  functions 

First  deflcicDcy 

t'eeond  deficiency 

National  war  afenciei: .. 

I>end-Lea.T.  FEA.ar.d  UNRRA 

Farm  labor 

Kmerpcncy  maternity  and  tufant  tare.. 
Census  o'  ajrriculture....... ............. 

Public  Health  Prrvicc 

Flood  damarr,  etc „ 

Children's  Bureau ...... ... 

Coast  Guard ..... 

Veterans'  Administration 

t'rpenf  deficiencj' 

Second  urcent  deficiency 

Veterans'  housinjL. 

Federal  employi-es'  pay  increase....... 

Third  urjrent 

Third  deCcieney 


78th  Cong.,  :d  soss. 


$730,3£2.0TaOO 

75.«9,2TS.00 

11,402,107,548.00 

124. 252. 2B«.  36 

1, 112.  M4,  464.  CO 

fiO.7Ul.01K.66 

«>,  107. 6(11, 074. 00 

82,648,9f.l,7(il.('<) 

247,  3S4, 9Sn.  00 

11,204,S25,S53.00 

136,711.560.00 

620,762,870.04 

2, 596. 551. 468.  f^ 

l.OS.'.  437, 142.(0 

3, 930.  320,  fOO.  00 

;il,  35«i,  3(41.  (<0 

«)  TOO,  000. 00 


7StbCon£.,lstsess. 


Total. 


$923,622,438.00 

74. 546, 860. 00 

5,828.102,636.00 

13&,  657. 2S8. 00 

1,116.21U,SM.00 

50,994,481.66 

39,ffil6.005,8(».00 

25, 066. 43a  007. 00 

2S0. 947, 50a  00 

12, 279,  hCa.  353.  00 

113, 17»v,692.00 

2.3-3,837,128.31 

3,636,203,476.79 

709, 3C4, 85a  00 


6.  784.  oon.  CO 

184.000.  00 

an.  05.S  ooa  oo 
2.2oauoaco 


7eth  Cong.,  2d  SCSI. 


tl.»9^«».7a.00 

70,755,000.00 

C32S.52S,3ia0O 

276,606,420.0) 

1, 155, 01  .\  070. 00 

53, 809. 736. 00 

7, 468, 907, 000.  (» 

4,768, 245, 53a  00 

437, 708, 21Z  00 

11,636,740.707.00 

333.008,008.00 


61, 6C1. 337. 02 


114, 949, 312,  C43. 74 


11,785,787,024.76 


116, 226.  out.  no 

0X1.  ooa  000. 00 
;<,  347.  •.110.  (in 

364,114,K)7.0U 
253, 727,  ooa  00 
]81,239,4«aQ0 
f«l,847.0H.n 
2, 652.8(10, 801 OU 


30,504.734,744.(1 


The  following  table  shows  a  break- 
down of  the  items  in  the  bills: 

Agriculture: 

Regular $581.  240.  121 

Permanent 128, 349,  710 

Reapproprlatlon 111,454,068 

Loan    authorizations 367.500,000 

Trust  funds '. 16.482.829 


Total,  Agriculture 1, 205, 026, 728 


Coast  Guard 

District  of  Columbia. 


116,226,000 
76,  755,  009 


Government  corpcH'atlons^ 

Regular 60,086,287 

Cancellation     of     notes 
held  by  Treasury 921,456,561 


Total,         Government 

corporations.. 981.542,848 


Independent  offices: 

Regular 6, 094.  976,  677 

Permanent     and     trust 

funds 1,230,551.633 


Total,        Independent 

offices 6, 325.  528,  310 


Interior : 

Regular 247, 167, 036 

Permanent     and     trust 

funds -  22,789.293 

ReapproprUtlon 8.  635.  000 

Power  revenues,  etc 3, 105, 100 


Total,  Interior. 


276.  696.  429 


Labor  and  Federal  Security—  1, 155.  015.  670 

Legislative 63, 809.  736 

Military: 

Regxilar .  7,263,542,400 

Special  accotints 6,000,000 

Permanent 199,455,500 


Total,    military. 


7,  468.  997.  900 


Navy: 

Regular 94. 119.  659,  300 

Trust  funds  and  special 

accounts 6,  707, 110 

Transfer  from  naval 
stock  fund  and  In- 
crease of  Navy  and  ar- 
mor and  armaments 641, '63.  480 

Transfer  from   aviation, 

1946 1.115,640 


Total.  Navy 4.768.246,680 

State,    tlustice,     and     Com- ====== 

merce 437. 703, 212 


Treasury -Post  Office: 

Regular 1,604.862,140 

Indefinite 1,586,900,000 

Permanent 5,  594.  732, 697 

Trust    funds 2,840,254.870 


Total,   Treasury,    Post 

Office 11.  626,  749.  707 


War — Civil  functions: 

Regular •     333,230.498 

Special  accounts  ... 393.  500 

Trust  accounts 75,000 


Total,       War  —  Civil 
functions 


333,698,998 


Total,  regular  bills...  84, 82S, Mfl. 077 


DEncrrNCTEB 

Veterans'  Administration 

Urgent  deficiency 

Second  urgent . 

Veterans'  housing 

Federal   employees'   pay   In- 
crease  . - 

Second   deficiency 

Third   urgent 

Third  deficiency 


600,000,000 

3,347,200 

364,114,807 

263,  727,  000 

181,239,488 

61.601.337 

661.847,988 

3.662,860.866 


Total,    deficiency    and 

miscellaneous. 4.678,738,677 


Grand      total.       79th 
Cong.,  1st  sess 39,  504.  734. 744 
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the  four  powers. 

The  Industry  of  Germany  was  more  thor- 
oughly  lutegrated  than  that  oX  any  other 


the  Other  three. 

The  French  are  terribly  worried  about  their 
luiure  seciurlty  and  one  cannot  blame  them 


fighting  for  the  preservation  of  our  prin- 
ciples and  our  pountry.  Consequently, 
we   should    be    equally    determined    to 
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The  most  discouragiHo  factor  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  situation  Is  that 
appropriations  and  funds  made  avail- 
able by  Congress  were  alx)ve  the  budget 
on  an  over-all  basis.  I  submit  a  table 
Indicating  that  situation: 


A^'Ovethe 
Uuiigrt 

Below  the 
hu'lgil 

*               'f     ...  .... ., 

.p1 

JH.fOl.OOO 

$if.'«fi."<'«Vi."fio 

■     •-■■►•n 

itions.. 

1                                

¥:■■■      ■        •■ 

Inunor. ........... 

M.  5W».  UUU  U> 

Naiy                       

aB.¥M,E=0 

Lftl<T  and   Fe<!vral  f^e 
^tl^Il^               ............. 

17,  VT.  230.  no 

1     -       ■  ".■ 

i.S2t».  30T.su 

t&5.3»4.»;i 
«.f»,'.,524 

Commerce, 

!    -!  Oflioe 

».3.'a.a'«.tw 

\\  ar                           ■;» 

3.7«H,oii.m 

365.  K«.  U) 

1. 235,  (W) 

!                                          .n- 

177.3(IO.«in 
12»%<ii.l.3-. 

;,>ncy 

RS.Si«.22  <»» 

Thi/tl  defici^ncT ...... 

240.TW.2V>.y7 

Tot»l  * 

fiM.  MXl.  025 

l«i«.33».:iS.&2 

1 

Our  expenditures  are  running  at  a  ter- 
rific rate.  I  have  in  front  of  me  the 
Trea.sury  statement  for  July  16.  indicat- 
ing expenditures  for  the  first  16  days  of 
July  at  $1.6«5. 000.000 — the  item  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  alone  is  run- 
ning $263,000  000  and  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximateb'  $500,000,000  a  month. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  con- 
tinued its  inefficiency  all  the  way  through 
and  has  in  general  submitted  estimates 
which  were  ill-considered,  and  they  have 
done  little  to  keep  those  estimates  down. 

But  the  picture  presents  a  more  seri- 
oas  situation  than  the  Budget,  because 
this  year,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  indi- 
cating the  items  that  were  above  or  be- 
low the  Budget  estimates,  the*  Budget 
figures  have  been  exceeded  when  every- 
thing is  taken  into  consideration  by  an 
over-all  figure  of  S184.000.000.  This 
makes  perhaps  the  worst  record  of  any 
Congress. 

The  total  amounts  made  available 
from  all  sources  are  S39.504.000.000. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  so 
many  subterfuges  were  used  In  trying  to 
prevent  the  face  of  the  appropriation 
bill  from  tilling  the  truth  alwut  how 
much  was  in  it.  This  has  been  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  naval  bill,  in, the 
agricultural  bill,  the  military  bill,  and 
State.  Justice.  Commerce. 

One  good  thing  about  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  is  that  it  will  do  away  with 
reappropriations.  but  that  will  dol  no 
good  if  we  are  going  to  continue  such 
things  as  have  been  done  this  year,,  that 
is.  the  transfer  of  one  appropriation  to 
another  which  is  in  effect  a  reappropria- 
tion  of  funds. 

The  whole  enormous  spending  pro- 
gram of  the  Government  cannot  be  con- 
trolled except  by  the  election  of  a  Re- 
publican Congress.  It  is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  do  that  if  we  are  going  to 
get  rid  of  the  bureaucracy  which  infests 
the  United  States  and  keep  them  from 
controlling  us  forever. 


Misleading  Amendmeot  Dies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  include  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  July  22. 1946.  relative  to  the 
so-called  equal-rights  amendment: 

MISLEADINC    AMENDMENT    DIES 

By  falling  to  produce  the  two-thirds  favor- 
able vote  necessary  to  send  the  measure  on 
to  the  House,  the  Senate  has  killed  for  the 
time  being  at  least  the  so-called  equal- 
rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  give  women  the 
same  rights  as  men  under  Federal  and  State 
laws. 

The  purpose  of  the  prcp<3std  amendment 
was  commendable,  but  as  has  been  conter:ded 
by  Its  vigorous  Lpponents — which  include  the 
National  Consumers  League,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  labor  and  religious  organiza- 
tions and  a  host  of  others  favorable  to  the 
feminist  movement — the  actual  effects  of  such 
an  amendment  would  have  been  retrogressive. 

Inasmuch  as  not  even  the  Constitution 
can  alter  biology  or  age-old  social  customs, 
any  benefits  accruing  to  women  under  this 
amendment  would  have  been  largely  the- 
oretical. On  the  other  hand,  the  weaker  sex 
(physically)  stood  to  lose  many  of  Its  Im- 
portant gains  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted.  It  would.  In  all  probability,  have 
Invalidated  all  the  State  laws  obtained  over 
the  years  for  the  special  protection  of  women 
In  Industry  and  in  the  marriage  relationship — 
special  prolectlcns  made  desirable  because  of 
the  feminine  biological  make-up  and  the 
natural  place  of  women  In  society. 

It  Is  well  that  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated In  the  Senate,  opening  the  way  for  the 
quiet  burial  of  this  issue. 


Let's  Get  to  Work  and  Do  the  Job 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  this  Nation  can  look  forward 
with  assurance  to  the  most  prosperous 
period  in  our  history,  if  we  go  to  work 
and  produce  what  we  need  to  supply  the 
demands  of  our  increase  in  population 
and  family  units. 

In  spite  of  the  war  and  the  great  losses 
we  sustained  we  nevertheless  increased 
our  population  by  10.000.000  since  1940 
"We  also  increased  our  family  imits 
3,000.000  which  creates  the  demands  for 
new  homes,  and  all  the  things  that  go 
to  make  up  a  home,  more  furniture,  more 
home  appliances,  more  automobiles, 
more  of  everything. 

The  Increase  in  family  units  creates 
the  need  of  more  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  grocery  stores,  drug  stores,  the- 


aters, churches,  school   houses,  parks, 
playgrounds,  ad  infinitum. 

The  national  income  will  naturally  In- 
crease with  the  increased  productior 
which  should  reflect  a  decrease  in  na- 
tional taxes,  providing  we  do  not  squan- 
der our  surplus  in  needless  expenditures. 
We  have  a  public  debt  of  $270,000,CC0,- 
000:  we  must  reduce  that  tc  a  minimum 
as  soon  as  possible:  we  recently  loaned  to 
Great  Britain  $3,750,000,000,  which  added 
to  our  national  debt.  I  opposed  the 
British  loan  because  I  did  not  think  we 
need  to  go  into  more  debt  in  order  to 
stimulate  production  in  the  United 
States.  We  ha\e  all  we  can  do  to  pro- 
duce what  we  need  for  ourselves.  For- 
eign trade  will  never  represent  more  than 
10  percent  of  our  production  in  this 
country  and  at  present  we  need  the  very 
things  to  supply  our  own  needs  that  for- 
eign countries  will  be  asking  and  bidding 
for. 

What  we  need  most  in  this  country  is 
to  stimulate  our  own  production  of  goods 
and  services  and  after  we  have  put  our 
own  house  in  order  we  can  then  look  for 
markets  for  our  surpluses.  We  should 
not  neglect  our  returning  veterans  who 
fought  for  the  liberty  and  freedom  of 
our  institutions.  Following  is  a  sum- 
mary from  the  United  States  News  of 
what  we  have  to  do  and  have  in  order 
•to  provide  labor  for  our  own  people  and 
to  raise  their  standard  of  living  to  what 
it-should  be: 

PcsiwAR  Bigness  or  the  U.vrrED  States:  More 
People.  Monet.  Business — Outlook  for 
Increased  Production,  Incomes,  and  Stand- 
ard OF  Living 

This  country  is  turning  out  to  be  a  much 
bigger  country  than  it  was  before  the  war. 
That  fact  is  dawning  on  people  very  slowly, 
but  it  Is  a  fact  that  is  to  take  on  more  Impor- 
tance as  time  goes  on. 

Food  supplies  that  would  have  meant  sur- 
plus before  the  war  now  are  short  of  needs. 
Housing  that  was  considered  adequate  back 
In  1940.  with  some  vacant  dwellings,  now  is 
acutely  short.  The  office  buildings  and  fac- 
tory buildings  that  were  partly  vacant  before 
the  war  now  are  overflowing.  Almost  every- 
where the  country  Is  breaking  out  at  the 
seams. 

Yet  "normal"  continues  to  be  regarded  as 
1933  or  1940.  Industry  has  been  striving  to 
return  its  production  of  automobiles,  houses, 
refrigerators,  and  other  goods  to  the  prewar 
level,  expecting  that  this  level  of  production 
might  go  far  to  satisfy  demand.  Farmers 
often  feel  that  there  is  something  unnatural 
about  today's  demand  for  food.  Price  con- 
trollers have  been  trying  to  push  Industry's 
profits  back  to  a  1936-39  level  on  the  ground 
that  the  dollars  earned  then  were  as  much  as 
industry  should  normally  be  entitled  to  earn. 

Population  of  United  States,  for  one 
thing,  now  Is  nearly  10,000,000  greater  than 
it  was  back  In  1940.  That  means  10,000.000 
more  people  to  feed  and  clothe  and  house  and 
•  provide  with  the  gadgets  that  go  along  with 
American  civilization.  This  Increase  in  popu- 
lation Is  centered  In  the  lowest  age  groups 
and  means  that  there  will  be  a  much  larger 
than  prewar  "normal"  demand  for  all  the 
things  that  are  needed  to  provide  for  youths 
as  they  grow  up. 

Family  units  have  increased  proportion- 
ately more  than  population.  Where  the 
country  had  35,125.000  families  before  the 
war.  It  now  has  38,175.000  units.  This  In- 
crease of  more  than  3,000,000  famUles  ex- 
plains in  part  the  almost  explosive  demand 
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by  the  various  departments  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  totaled  $39,500,000,000. 
That  does  not  include  about  $1,500,000.- 


Total,    military. 


7,  468,  997,  900 


Grand      total,       79th 

Cong.,  let  sess 39,504,734,744 
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for  new  houses.  With  a  larger  number  of  In  the  Uvlng-coet  level  of  about  SO  percent  only  would  overcome  a  tendency  to  take 
famUies,  there  is  need  not  only  for  more  offsets  In  part  the  Increase  In  level  of  Income.  fright  at  the  mention  of  $100  000  000  000 
houses  but  also  for  all  the  things  that  go  into  Farmers  and  wage  earners.  In  particular,  have  everything  would  be  all  right.  In  this  poet- 
houses,  for  furniture  and  kitchen  equipment  had  Increases  that  far  exceed  prewar  living  war  period  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
and  vacuum  cleaners  and  other  things.  With  cosu.  public  is  shocked  by  figures  that  are  blager 
more  families,  too  there  will  be  more  chll-  ^,i,^„  <,,  Americas  wartime  gvovcth  than  anything  dreamed  of  10  years  ago. 
dren  and  more  children  will  increase  de-  population-  Almost  everyth-ng  about  the  United  States, 
mands  for  more  schools.     More  people  and  ""PY^^"'  as  the  Pictogram  shows,  has  become  bi^er 

more   families  mean   more  cars,   which   wUl  J^  — iJ!   looooS  ^  "»*  ''^  y«*"-    This  means  that  o!d  views 

complicate  the  country  s  traffic  problem  and  pamllles' 100.  WJO  ^^  markets  and  Incomes  and  wage  payments 

lead   to   urgent  need   for  more   and   better  jg^g'                                             ^^  ^^5  000  «^d  production  and  other  measuremtnts  of 

highways.  -              <.oi7spon  well-being  must  be  rev'sed. 

Production:  The  Increase  In  the«umber  of  ,   kt,    f    "              38, 170, coo  «> 

people  m  the  United  States  during  war  years  laio'"'                                        „  ^no  r^  -^^— — - 

is  a  basic  increase  in  the  country's  size  that  .oTp " ^  •  '"^•"*^'" 

has  far-reacblne  importance  i»*o 61.501,000 

The  labor  force:  The  number  of  persons  I^^co^^Payments:                   ,^^  ^  ^ The  Atom  Bomb  and  Its  Control 

over  14  years  of  age  who  are  working  or  seek-  J^ ^^^-  ^  ^  999                                        

ing  work    has  grown  nearly  6.000.000   to  a  gteel  capVcityT »159.000,000.000  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

total  of  61.501.000.    In  part  thU  is  an  abnor-  ^^^^                     ^                      81  600  000  or 

mal  increase  because  many  persons  who  en-  yQ±R ""-«    *"  ot'oXrt'ftrA 

tered  the  labor  force  during  the  war-women.  industruiproducu;?      "              '''  ^^  ""^  HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

f^Zl'r?^r%^r'^V^^~^^^°r^.^T^^  .^Y"-  1940(1935-39>100)...                             125  or  Minnesota 

force  after  wars  end.    This  means  that  In-  iQ4g                                                            ,-«                

dustry  and  Government  and  other  occupa-  pami  prod'GctYon" "*  "^"^^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

tions  need  to  provide  many  million  more  Jobs  1940  (1935-39-100)     .                           no  Friday.  July  19    1946 

than   before   the   war.     The   work   of   these  1945                                                            131  *          *       • 

added  millions.  In  turn,  is  to  Increase  the  Air-line    mileage'  (wlthFri  ^^-  KNUTSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

volume  of  goods  and  services  avaUable  for  United  States):  leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

enjoyment.  j^jipg  p^^  month:  the  RECORD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 

Industry's  production  rate  Is  to  be  held  1940 9,067,000  torial  from  the   Long  Prairie    (Minn.) 

much  higher  than  before  the  war  If  Jobs  are  1946 21.000,000  Leader  cf  July  11    1946' 

to  be  provided  for  those  who  want  Jobs  and  Tr./v-.m«  i.^^»>»co.  «.,-»  .».-  _  *  .  j  .  • 
If  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  added  people  „e^t^?*  iff"^^  °Pf°  '^.*/"^^» '°^°y-  "«  ^^^  ^^*  **">  ™  c°«"°^ 
are  to  be  met.  In  1940.  Industry  produSd  at  TXi^L7lllu^.^?^u?^Tlr^^^k^".^^^^  The  demand  that  the  United  States  give 
25  percent  above  the  average  of  W39  and  t^f^'llt^^tS!  °J:'l^J^'::^tV:'o^.  «-^  "^«  f  ^-^-'^  secret  has  some  inlr- 
it  was  considered  something  of  a  boom  year.  ^re  travellnu  much  more  bv  airnlane  than  «*tlng  angles  when  analyzed.  For  example: 
Now.  Industry,  with  all  of  Its  troubles.  Is  turn-  formeriy  Railroad  travel  Is  far  above  anv  ^-  ""^e  demand  comes  largely  from  Amerl- 
ing  out  goods  at  a  rate  nearly  70  percent  level  of  the  prewar  past  Food  consumD  *^°'  themselves.  Outside  a  few  political 
above  1935-39.  and  that  level  of  operations  tlon  Is  at  a  record  high  bothlne  soon  will  !«»«•«"  »»  •om«  foreign  countries,  partlcu- 
is  to  rise  sharply.  be  produced  and  sold  In  a  volume  tbove  any-  ^"^^  ®Y!f*!\]^*"'  ^  little  concern  any- 
Steel  to  support  that  level  of  Industrial  thing  In  the  past.  Within  6  months  the  nro-  **^*''*  **^"'  *^*  posaeasion  of  the  secret  by 
operations  could  be  turned  out,  with  capacity  duction  of  automobiles  and  other  consiimer  America.  Here  in  America  the  demand  la 
operations,  at  a  rate  of  nearly  92.000.000  tons  durable  goods  will  exceed  any  nrewar  nro  beai^  chiefly  from  the  same  class  of  people 
a  year.  Actually,  steel  is  being  produced  at  ductlon  }  v  v  ^^q  have  made  so  much  trouble  In  the  world 
about  85  percent  of  that  rate.  Before  the  Government:  There  Is  another  side  to  this  ^l  '?j!''"«  that  policies  of  appeasement  be 
war,  steel  was  produced  and  used  at  a  rate  of  picture,  however,  with  growth  not  confined  ^°^V^  ^  ^^^^^  aggreasoiii  and  save  the 
60  to  70  percent  of  a  capacity  of  less  than  to  the  Income  and  production  side  of  the  *°   1. 

82.000,000  tons.     Prewar  conceptions  of  the  picture  2.  The  demand  here  in  America  that  we 

scope  of  Industrial  operations  have  to  be  re-  SDendinir  hv  £rnr..rnmpnt   t«o   «.  ««  »  «—  ^''^   **^*y  the  atom-bomb  secret  is  based 

^ised .  neacetlme  ^«S/    Rp?^rf  Ap  ^'ol    ^L  ^  '^'"O"*  altogether  on  a  lack  of  'alth  In  Amer- 

Farm   production,  too.   has  risen  sharply  era!  Government    wUh  all  its  nIw  ivj.i  «  '  **=*•     "  ^  **^^  °°  ^^^  '****  ^^^  "  '*  ^^^^ 

and  will  need  to  stay  higher  to  provide  food  tlvltles   was  able"  to  snend  at  a  rate^  onlv  *^*  "*"*'^  "^*  P*°P'*  °'  °^^*'"  <»"»trles  are 

for  the  Nation's  larger  population.    Farmers  MOOOOOOOOO  a  vear      I^thiVnP«4ttmi  «o7  «°^"8  to  be  impressed  with  the  fear  that  we 

are  producing  food  at  a  level  nearly  one-third  Jur?eHi??^.    the  OovemSL'^^l^  ^""^  «""*'  diabolical  Intention  to  kill  them 

higher  than  in  the  1935-39  period      They  are  TtlS  ttlinSi^c^^^TiT^T^^^^  "^^  ^«  ^^^^'^  countries  away  from  them, 

doing  this  With  fewer  workers  and  with  in-  Jt  a lomei^iarSSeJ^ite  iln  ^aVS  "^^  ^"^^  '^'"  *''"  "*°  "^  '^"''^  "^^'^  ''^ 

adequate  machinery.^    The  very  high  level  more'?eTeraSf a?i\"en  te^.Sn;l-?eave  pay  Si^'^*""    "^*   '^''   *"   "^   "'^    '"^ 

of  farm  output  still  Is  not  high  enough  to  p„hiir  rt^hf    whi^h  «,„.t  k-  ^,r,Z.^  J,  J  weapon. 

meet  demands  for  farm  producte.     A  large  thf  act^vitf  Ld  in^o^^  .f  ^h.  ^7^^^  I'  ^  ^°^  cl«^ar  that  the  people  of  the  worid 

slice  Of  this  demand  comes  from  abroad  and  ^^wn   It   «  v^l  ^Tf\^l      \^t^\^^l  »^^^«  ">y  «"c»>  '««r-    ^^^  fa<:t.  there  Is  more 

may  be  temporary,  but  United  States  agrlcul-  flVht^^ J^  U.!Z  f.^      ff                    1  }.,  reason  to  believe  that  some  folks  here  in 

ture  as  a  permament  thing  must  suppT^  more  SfSJ^'^J  ^^^t  !L^''°  "  "?  ^T"'*  ^^  ^'^'"''^    »^«    '»'^"'»8    "^^^    ^^'^    country, 

food  and  fibers  for  more  American  people  who  2??;^?^  ;^  ?l  ♦^f  .      vi^*^««y,.K^^  Certainly  there  is  no  basis  for  such  a  fear 

are  Inclined  to  eat  and  dress  better  than  ^^'^  w.^h  ?1          M*^?  •250000W).-  on  the  part  of  peoples  in  other  countries, 

before.  "°°-  ,  ^"'^  incomes  high  and  activity  high.  and  It  is  our  belief  that  no  one  realizes  this 

Income:  The  country's  growth  needs  to  be  PeoP'e  are  not  concerned  with  debt.     That  better  than  they  do  themselves.    In  two  wars, 

measured  on  still  another  basis.  concern  comes  when   Incomes  and   activity  with  plenty  of  opportunity  to  grab,  we  have 

Money  supply:  The  currency  and  bank  de-  "^  declining.  come  home  without  asking  a  cent  of  Indem- 

posits  in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  busi-  ^ax  payments  likewise  have   gone  up   In  nlty  or  a  foot  of  land.     We  have  hurried  to 

ness.  is  vastly  greater  than  It  was  back  in  *  striking  way.    In  the  New  Deal  days,  there  the  relief  of  peoples  who  have  been  attacked 

.  1940.     Where  the  available  money  was  »66.-  ''^^  much  groaning  over  a  t&x  burden  that  by  aggressors.     We  have  given  our  boys  and 

000.000.000  before  the  war,  it  now  is  above  amounted   to  a  maximum   of  $6,000,000,000  our  resources.     We  have  made  unparalleled 

•150.000.000.000.       Money    supply    alone    Is  *  ye^-    In  this  new  fiscal  year,  started  July  sacrifices  for  all  these  peoples  and  have  asked 

not  an  Indication  of  the  degree  of  growth  In  ^'  't  is  probable  that  taxes  of  all  kinds,  paid  nothing  but  that  the  common  decencies  of 

Industry  or  in  activity,  but  it  does  show  that  to  the  Federal  Government,  will  exceed  »38.-  democracy  be  established, 

growth  is  not  to  be  hampered  by  any  short-  000.000.000.    Where  the  country  was  unable  What  Is  there  in  our  record  that  should 

age  of  dollars.     It  shows,  too,  that,  if  money  to  balance  a  $9,000,000,000  budget  before  the  make   any   American   think   that  the   world 

should  start  to  turn  over  more  rapidly,  things  "ar.  it  will  more  than  balance  a  $37,000,000,-  distrusts  us? 

might  get  out  of  hand.  000  postwar  budget.  On  July  4  we  rettimed  the  Philippines  to 

Income  payments  to  Individuals  are  a  bet-  All  these  figures  add  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Filipinos.     One  can  go  back  In  history 

ter   measure   of   growth.      Those   payments  the  United  States  in  1946  is  quite  a  different  to  the  time  of  Adam  and  not  find  a  single 

back  In  1940  were  $76,000,000,000.    They  now  coimtry  than  it  was  In  1940.    The  old  concep-  instance  of  any  other  country  showing  its 

are  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $159,000,000,-  tlon  of  the  Nation's  size  is  having  to  be  re-  nonaggressor  purpose  as  America  has  done 

000.      In  1929.  which  always  has  been  con-  vised  In  the  light  of  experience  and  of  war-  in  its  treatment  of  the  Philippines,    We  be- 

sldered  the  real  boom  year.  Income  payments  time  growth.     Before  the  war.  New  Dealers  lieve  that  the  people  of  the  world  have  faith 

reached  $81,000,000,000.     It  can  be  seen  how  complained  that  the  trouble  with  the  coun-  In  America  even  if  some  Americans  do  not 

greatly   the  Nation's  Income   level  has  ex-  try  was  that  It  bad  never  become  accustomed  seem  to  have.    It  is  more  than  likely  that  if 

panded  since  that  time,  although  an  Increase  to  big  flgtires.    They  argued  that.  If  people  there  could  be  a  world-wide  vot«  on  what 
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to  do  with  the  atom  bomb,  the  overwhelm- 
ing •entiment  would  be  that  America  keep 
the  »ecret  and  the  people  would  »o  express 
themselves  because  they  know  the  record  and 
therefore  believe  themselves  safer  If  the  se- 
cret remains  here  In  America. 

3.  The  demand  Is  that  some  kind  of  an 
organization,  representative  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  be  set  up  and  that  the  secret  be 
turned  over  to  It  to  control  and  manage. 

The  sugKMtlon  Is  appeasement  gone  to 
•eed. 

Remember,  such  an  organization  would  be 
made  up  of — 

( 1  (  Nations  that  would  have  given  noth- 
ing: ana 

(2)  America  that  would  have  given  every- 
thing 

In  the  case  of  the  secret,  no  other  nation 
has  anything  worth  while  to  give.  The  other 
nations  would  thus  get  the  secret  and  we 
would  get  nothing  but  the  hope  that  our 
sacrifice  would  help  convince  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  our  intentions  are  good  and 
that  we  are  not  going  to  sneak  up  In  the 
dark  and  slaughter  them. 

And  then,  what  about  this  proposed  or- 
ganization? Keep  In  mind  that  we  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  establish  a  world  peace 
organization  that  Is  much  else  than  a  debat- 
ing society.  Keep  In  mind  that  every  time 
th«  UN  In  convention  assembled  get  around 
to  Ulk  about  anything  but  good  health,  fresh 
air.  and  sunshine.  Mr.  Gromyko  gets  up  and 
walks  out.  In  other  words,  keep  In  mind 
that  UN  Is  Impotent,  hamstrung,  and  hog- 
tled.  and  then  ask  yourselves  before  falling 
for  this  latest  appeasement  proposal,  what 
are  the  chances  of  making  a  second  organi- 
zation effective?  What  assurance  could  be 
given?  What  guaranties  could  be  provided? 
Remember  that  two  terrible  wars  have  shown 
pretty  conclusively  that  treaties  of  interna- 
tional agreements  become  mere  scraps  of 
paper  when  dictators  find  them  In  tbelr 
way.  Before  we  burn  our  bridges  behind  us 
and  surrender  the  secret  of  the  bomb  to 
another  international  organization,  let  us 
wait  at  least  long  enough  to  find  out  whether 
the  first  one  is  going  to  get  anywhere. 

4.  The  demand  Is  based  on  the  further 
fear  that  if  we  do  not  turn  over  the  secret. 
other  nations  in  a  few  years  will  develop  a 
bomb. 

Well,  what  of  It? 

If  they  do.  It  would  at  least  be  an  open 
and  aboveboard  action  and  it  would  not 
be  done  secretly  and  by  stealth  as  could 
be  done  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  rest- 
ing In  the  fancied  security  of  the  world- 
control  organization.  Scientists  of  other 
countries  will,  of  course,  develop  some  kind 
of  a  bomb  and  this  will  be  true  particularly 
If  Uncle  Sam  loans  these  countries  the  several 
billion  dollars  that  they  will  have  to  have  for 
experiment  and  manufacture.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  moat  of  these  Americans  who  are 
yelling  the  demand  for  the  bomb  secret  sur- 
render are  In  the  forefront  of  the  brigade  that 
Is  insisting  we  make  foreign  loans.  We  know 
about  as  well  as  we  know  anything  that  not 
one  country  in  the  world  today,  and  particu- 
larly Russia,  has  the  billions  necessary  for 
atom  b<5mb  experiment  and  manufacture 
unless  they  are  able  to  borrow  it  from  us. 

But  returning  to  the  fear  of  the  appeasers 
that  other  countries  will  develop  bombs  of 
their  own.  we  repeat.  "What  of  It?"  America 
will  be  at  least  five  or  six  and  more  likely 
30  or  30  years  ahead  of  any  of  them,  and 
we  think  that  even  the  appeasers  ought  to 
have  faith  enough  in  the  genius  of  America 
to  believe  that  our  country  can  keep  ahead 
so  that  what  competltlor  there  might  be 
could  never  catch  up — that  Is,  If  we  can  head 
off  the  upllfters  and  restrict  our  loans 
abroad.  We  doubt  very  much  if  any  future 
would-be  dictator,  regardless  of  his  own 
atom  bombs,  would  start  running  amuck 
when  he  did  not  know  and  could  not  find 
out  what  Uncle  Sam  had  stored  up  for  h.lm. 


We  are  going  to  have  more  demands  from 
the  appeasera  that  we  stirrender  the  atom 
bomb  secret,  so  It  la  Just  as  weU  for  America 
to  be  on  guard.  These  people  are  Indefatiga- 
ble as  appeasers  always  are.  However,  If  they 
would  put  some  of  their  energy  Into  remind- 
ing the  world  of  what  America's  record  In 
behalf  of  peace  Is  and  of  how  unselfish  our 
purposes  have  always  been,  perhaps  they 
might  be  able  to  convince  themselves  of  the 
good  Intentions  of  their  country — something 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are  sure,  has  been 
convinced  of  long,  long  ago. 


H.  R.  7037  Will  Not  Benefit  the  Needy 
Aged,  Needy  Blind,  Needy  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Kentucky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.  R.  7037  proposes  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  provide  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  match  dol- 
lar for  dollar  the  sums  put  up  by  the 
States  for  old-age  pensions.  The  present 
law  provides  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  match  dollar  for  dollar  up  to 
$20  for  that  purpose.  In  other  words,  a 
State  would  have  to  put  up  $20  before 
the  I**ederal  Government  would  put  up 
$20.  making  $40  in  all. 

Only  a  very  limited  number  of  States 
under  the  present  law  have  been  able  to 
match  the  $20  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Very  few  States  pay  as  much  as 
$40  for  the  needy  aged.  Kentucky,  un- 
der its  laws,  cannot  pay  more  than  $30. 
It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  Kentucky 
does  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  present  law  and  this  law  increasing 
the  Federal  matching  to  $25  would  not 
benefit  the  needy  aged  of  Kentucky  at 
all. 

I  wish  also  to  point  out  that  under  this 
amendment  there  would  be  approxi- 
mately $27,000,000  of  benefits  go  to  the 
needy  aged  of  the  various  States.  How- 
ever, the  State  of  California  would  get 
approximately  one-half  of  this  $27,000,- 
000  and  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
rich  States  would  receive  any  benefits. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  States 
would  l>e  cut  out  entirely.  I  regret  to 
say  that  Kentucky,  on  an  average,  pays 
only  about  $11  to  the  needy  aged.  I 
have  stated  many  times  that  this  sum  is 
totally  inadequate  and  there  should  be  a 
substantial  increase,  for  a  real  needy  old 
person  should  not  receive  less  than  $30 
a  month  and.  under  the  present  law.  they 
could  receive  $40  a  month  if  the  State  of 
Kentucky  would  put  up  $20  a  month  to 
match  the  Federal  funds. 

This  bill  does  provide  for  an  increase 
matching  the  Federal  funds  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  for  the  needy 
blind  but  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  put  up  under 
the  present  law  is  greater  than  the 
amount  Kentucky  has  been  able  to  match 
and  therefore,  the  increase  provided  in 
this  bill  would  not  l)enefit  the  needy 


blind  or  needy  aged  In  Kentucky.  This 
bill  cannot  benefit,  in  these  respects,  no 
one  except  the  needy  aged,  the  needy 
blind,  and  dependent  children  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  rich  and  powerful 
States. 

Kentucky  is  a  very  large  Federal  in- 
come taxpayer  and  she  receives  less  in 
Federal  money  for  the  amount  paid  in 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I 
cannot  give  my  support  to  this  bill  as  it 
would  mean  increased  Federal  taxes  for 
the  people  of  Kentucky  for  no  benefits 
derived  therefrom.  The  bill  does  con- 
tain some  provisions  which,  would  he 
helpful  and  desirable  for  World  War  11 
veterans  and  for  certain  workers. 

I  am  against  the  rule  because  if  this 
rule  is  adopted,  this  bill  cannot  be 
amended.  If  this  rule  is  adopted,  no  sub- 
stitute bill  can  be  offered.  I,  therefore, 
shall  vote  against  the  rule. 

The  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  provide  adequately  for  the 
needy  aged,  the  needy  blind,  and  the 
needy  dependent  ch.ldren,  and  I  trust 
that  at  the  next  meeting  of  th^  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  they  will  increase  the 
pensions  to  each  one  of  tl.ese  groups  but 
there  is  no  possibility  of  such  an  increase 
as  will  meet  the  matching  of  Federal 
money  under  the  present  law.  Why 
should  the  Federal  taxes  of  Kentucky  be 
taken  to  enable  one  State  to  secure  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  all  the  benefits 
this  bill  would  provide  for  the  needy 
aged  and  other  groups?  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  rule  will  be  defeated  so  that 
those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  in- 
equitable provisions  of  H.  R.  7037  may 
offer  appropriate  amendments  or  a  sub- 
stitute bill  that  will  be  more  just,  equi- 
table, and  fair  to  the  people  of  Kentucky 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  other 
States. 


Full  Production  and  Full  Employment  the 
Goal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedncaday,  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  likes  industrial  chaos  and  economic 
confusion.  No  one  gains  by  it.  This  in- 
cludes labor,  management,  and  the 
American  people. 

For  this  reason  I  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  recent  statement  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  when  he  said  with 
reference  to  full  production: 

Our  major  need  Is  Increased  volume  ol  pro- 
duction. Our  safety  lies  In  getting  through 
this  period  of  transition  with  no  major  In- 
creases In  costs  or  stoppages  of  production. 
Major  changes  will  be  cumulative  In  effect 
and  may  start  the  chain  of  d  mgerous  Infla- 
tion. Wage  earners  can  best  stabilize  their 
wage  dollars  by  helping  to  increase  volume 
of  production  which  can  wipe  out  the  scar- 
cities and  the  danger  of  runaway  Inflation. 

It  shows  that  this  great  labor  leader 
and  his  organization  have  a  keen  grasp 
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offers  much  to  the  tourist,  to  the  poet,  and 
to  the  lover  of  art.  In  tradition.  Italy  Is 
rich,  for  her  sun-bathed  cities  mirror  many 
civilizations.     Her  silent  ruins  tell  the  glory 

r\t    th*    Rnmiin    Kmnlro     hfr    rnthedrals    and 


men  who  through  long  practice  are  ex- 
pert in  stealing  elections. 

»At     precinct     No.      1     in     Etowah, 
Roe  Rucker,  policeman,  who  recently. 


In  the  face  of  this  record  of  White, 
his  appointment  can  mean  but  one  thin?. 
That  is.  he  has  been  appointed  to  steal 
the  election  at  this  precinct  from  the 
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of  one  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing 
runaway  inflation  and  that  any  price 
control  law  must  have,  as  one  of  its  pri- 
mary purposes,  the  full  production  of  the 
commodities  it  controls. 

I  cannot  help  at  this  time  but  call  to 
your  attention  it  was  not  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  that  first  broke  the 
price  line.  It  was  the  conception  of  its 
leaders  that  they  should  bargain  witliin 
existing  price  ceilings.  Let  me  remind 
you  they  stayed  on  the  job  and  bargained 
within  the  price  ceilings  while  others 
struck  and  caused,  not  a  bulge,  but  a 
definite  and  serious  break  in  the  price 
lines. 

You  have  but  to  recall  the  statements 
of  the  administration,  including  Presi- 
dent Truman's  advisers,  first  saying  you 
can  raise  wages  without  raising  costs. 
Then  ao  soon  as  wages  were  increased, 
in  the  next  breath  announcing  there 
would  have  to  be  price  increases  to  meet 
the  wage  increases.  It  is  a  policy  which 
results  in  a  vicious  circle  under  which  no 
one  can  gain. 

You  will  remember  the  fiood  of  indus- 
try-wide strikes  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed. This  was  at  a  time  when  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  leaders 
were  protesting  inflation,  the  betrayal  by 
the  administration  of  breaking  the  line, 
and  being  put  in  a  position  of  distinct 
disadvantage  because  of  their  policy  to 
remain  on  the  job  within  the  price  lines. 

As  a  result  of  such  Inconsistent  and 
mistaken  labor  policies  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  almost  complete  eco- 
nomic chaos  resulted. 

Undev  these  chaotic  conditions  it  is 
truly  fortunate  that  we  find  Mr.  Green 
with  his  feet  on  the  ground,  advocating  a 
sound  labor  policy.  As  he  pointed  out 
in  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor 
Weekly  News  Letter  of  July  13.  1946. 
strikes  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort 
after  collective  bargaining  has  failed  and 
where  there  is  a  real  grievance: 

strikes  are  not  the  result  of  sudden  ac- 
tion and  thoughtless  action  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  concerned.  To  be  sure,  there 
may  occasionally  be  spontaneous  or  so-called 
"wildcat"  strikes,  which  occur  when  human 
emotions  get  out  of  hand,  as  when  a  shop 
steward  loses  his  temper  over  what  he  feels 
Is  an  unjust  treatment  of  a  grievance.  But 
•usually  this  type  of  stoppage  Is  very  short 
and  the  workers  Involved  are  back  at  work 
the  next  morning. 

Most  strikes  come  only  after  prolonged  ne- 
gotiations with  management  after  countless 
hours  of  discussion  at  union  meetings,  and 
after  a  democratic  vote  of  all  union  mem- 
bers. The  strike  Is  an  economic  weapon  of 
last  resort,  utilized  only  when  all  other 
methods  fail.  When  all  other  methods  to 
reach  a  reasonable  fair  settlement  do  fail, 
the  strike  Is  the  only  means  available  to 
workers  by  which  they  can  protest  against 
what  they  consider  unfair  or  unjust  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  management. 

To  the  workers  Involved  a  strike  Is  a  try- 
ing and  a  terrible  experience.  It  disrupts 
the  worker's  Income  and  Jeopardizes  the  se- 
curity of  his  Job.  Workers  don't  go  on  strUce 
lightly  or  without  cause.  They  strike  only 
when  pressed  Into  it  by  force  of  a  real  In- 
justice which  they  can  no  longer  tolerate. 

Behind  every  strike  there  Is  a  deep-seated 
grievance,  behind  every  stoppage  there  Is  a 
wrong  that  .calls  for  adjustment  and  correc- 
tion. In  most  cases  that  grievance  and  that 
wrong  go  to  the  very  roots  of  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  wage  earner  and  bis  family. 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  there  is  a  fuller 
realization  between  management  and  la- 
bor that  they  both  have  the  same  objec- 
tives, there  can  be  no  question  but  the 
people  of  America  can  look  forward  ■  ith 
confidence  to  a  period  of  sound  economy 
In  this  country. 

Just  what  are  these  objectives?  Cer- 
tainly they  include  full  employment  and 
full  production  for  the  benefit  of  all.  A 
return  to  freedom  as  asainst  regimenta- 
tion; the  American's  individual  rights  as 
against  state  socialism.  Private  enter- 
prise, not  government,  makes  jobs  and 
prosperity  for  all. 

Let  us  hope  the  day  will  soon  return 
when  there  is  an  equal  opportunity  for 
all  to  prosper  according  to  their  skills, 
ability,  and  diligence,  without  class  con- 
sciousness, and  under  laws  which  are  fair 
to  aU. 


Festus  Boy  Says  People  of  Italy  Appre- 
ciate Help  From  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

OF  MISSOLmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  from  the  July 
18,  1946,  edition  of  the  News  Democrat, 
Festus,  Mo.: 

FZSTUS    BOT    SATS    PEOPLE    OF    ITALY    AFPKECIATE 
HELP   FBOM    AAIEBICA 

(By  John  Stewart) 

Italian -Americans  In  Festus  and  Crystal 
City  should  be  gratified  to  learn  that  their 
gifts  of  money,  food,  and  clothing  to  less 
fortimate  relatives  and  frlenr's  In  war-torn 
Italy  are  being  regarded  as  nothing  less  than 
Heaven-sent  by   those  needy  people. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  left  an  Italy  which 
was  slowly  and  painfully  climbing  from  the 
melancholy  depths  of  almost  universal  hun- 
ger and  poverty  caused  by  a  war  for  which 
it  may  or  may  not  have  been  partly  re- 
sponsible. Certainly  no  one  argues  the  fact 
that  the  people  who  have  suffered  and  are 
still  suffering  most  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  evil  designs  of  their  FBsclst  leaders.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  too  many  of  the 
well-dressed  and  well-fed  Italians  today  are 
the  same  people  who  managed  to  get  along 
fairly  well  with  the  Duce  gang  whUe  the 
people  who  are  squeezing  out  a  bare  existence 
are  the  people  who  wanted  no  part  of  war  or 
world  conquest.  With  these  people,  as  with 
the  common  folk  of  almost  every  country 
feeling  the  pain  of  war,  their  lot  seems  to  be 
death,  suffering,  and  hunger — nothing  else. 

To  one  who  nas  seen  tiny,  dirty,  ragged 
children  roaming  the  streets  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  begging,  and  old  women 
going  through  garbage  cans  of  United  States 
military  Installations,  coming  back  to  Amer- 
ica is  like  entering  a  glittering  fairyland, 
where  the  streets  are  paved  with  rock  candy 
and  the  bouses  built  with  sugar  lumps. 
Even  with  our  shortages  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, the  ordinary  American  is  a  baron  by 
Italian  standards  and  his  cottage  more  than 
a  vlUa  on  the  Isle  of  Capri. 

Exclusive  of  Germany,  perhaps,  no  country 
In  the  world  experienced  war's  fury  as  did 
Italy.  Fortunate,  indeed,  and  imusual  is  the 
smallest  vUlage  which  does  not  bear  deep 
scars   of   combat.     Damage    in  each    varies. 


from  towns  like  Cassino.  which  were  utterly 
pulverized,  to  cities  like  Rome  which  was  only 
superficially  bombed  on  the  ouuklrts.  But 
hunger  and  disease  go  where  tiombs  do  not. 

Italy  is  siowly  getting  back  on  her  feet, 
thanks  to  the  aid  extended  by  her  people 
like  those  in  Festtis  and  Crystal  City  and 
through  agencies  like  UNRRA  and  American 
Relief  for  Italy,  the  latter  organization  lar:ge- 
ly  sponsored  by  Americans  of  Italian  descent. 
Everywhere  I  went  In  Italy  I  met  people  who 
had  relatives  In  America.  These  people  spoke 
of  their  American  kin  much  as  a  child 
would  speak  of  his  patron  saint.  They 
spoke  excitedly  of  packages  which  their 
American  relatives  and  friends  have  sent 
them  and  many  say  they  do  not  know  what 
they  would  have  done  had  It  not  been  for 
the  clothing  and  other  supplies  they  received 
(rom  this  country.  Many  Italians  are  too 
proud  to  accept  outright  charity  from  organ- 
ized relief  agencies  but  gladly  received  these 
gift  packages  from  members  of  their  families 
in  America.  It  Is  regrettable  that  sometimes 
these  packages  fall  to  reach  their  destina- 
tions, many  times  due  to  corrupt  postal 
workers  in  Italy,  but  most  of  the  parcels  do 
go  throtigh. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  Twin  Cities  have 
a  local  chapter  of  American  Relief  for  Italy 
or  not.  but  such  an  organisation  could  cer- 
tainly contribute  much  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  Italy.  Shortly  before  I  left  that  country, 
a  large  shipment  of  ambulances  and  medical 
supplies  arrived  which  were  donated  by  that 
organization  The  people  know  where  the 
help  Is  coming  from  and  they  appreciate  it. 

"There  are  three  things  which  the  destitute 
Italian  people  need  desperately  and  immedi- 
ately—food, clothing,  and  medical  supplies. 
These  things  are  available  only  to  the  rich, 
who  can  afford  to  pay  exorbitant  prices.  No- 
where In  the  world  does  the  black  market 
operate  so  viciously  as  It  does  In  Italy,  and 
the  ghouls  who  prey  upon  human  misery 
seem  to  have  no  limits  to  which  th^-  will 
not  go.  Necessities  of  life  are  theoretically 
rationed,  but  In  reality  they  go  to  the  Italians 
with  the  most  lire.  The  only  way  to  beat 
the  blacfc.market  seems  to  be  for  the  country 
to  resume  normal  production  but  immediate 
relief  is  urgently  needed. 

On  June  2  the  people  of  Ital.  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  a  republic.  "Thus  did  the 
country  which  mothered  the  world's  first  re- 
public reject  many  years  of  rule  by  the  house 
of  Savoy,  the  royal  family  which  in  the 
nineteenth  century  brought  about  the  uni- 
fication of  Italy  under  one  monarch.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  house  of  Savoy  united 
the  country,  many  American  observers  agree 
with  the  voting  population  that  a  republic 
Ls  advisable  at  this  point  in  Italy's  history. 
Many  critics  of  the  monarchy  point  to  the 
cordial  relations  It  had  with  the  Fascist 
regime  and  to  the  fact  that  many  members 
of  the  royal  house  espoused  the  cause  of 
fascism  and  Its  aggressive  campaign  for  an- 
other Roman  Empire.  To  thrift-minded 
Americans,  the  fact  that  legion  of  counts, 
barons,  dukes,  and  princes  receive  handsome 
stipends  from  the  fubllc  treasury  for  no 
apparent  good  reason  is  another  argument 
for  a  republic. 

Leftist  strength  was  strongly  apparent  in 
the  recent  elections,  although  a  mlddle-of- 
the  road  organization,  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party,  secured  a  plurality.  To  prevent 
a  complete  turn  toward  communism,  it  Is 
necessary  for  Italy  to  get  back  on  Its  feet 
quickly  and  effectively.  America,  as  the 
greatest  democracy  on  earth,  can  do  much 
to  guide  the  long -oppressed  people  of  Italy 
toward  sane  government. 

But  all  in  Italy  is  not  gloom  and  misery. 
The  people  stUl  sing  and  laugh  despite  their 
tribulations.  One  may  still  go  to  the  Royal 
Opera  house  In  Rome  and  hear  Benlamo  GlgU 
sing  in  "Tosca."  and  one  may  still  visit  the 
Borgbese  Art  GaUery.  Italy,  although  poor 
in  the  things  we  consider  necessary  to  life. 
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Whereas  numerous  studies  and  commis- 
sions have  resulted  In  the  recommendation 
for  the  Immediate  opening  of  the  doors  of 
Palestine  to  admit  100.000  of  those  displaced 
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offrn  much  to  the  totirtst.  to  the  poet,  and 
to  the  lover  of  art.  In  tradition.  Italy  Is 
rich,  for  her  «un-bathed  cltlea  mirror  many 
civilization*.  Her  silent  rulna  tell  the  glory 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  her  cathedrals  and 
muaeums  portray  the  brilliance  of  th*"  Renais- 
sance, and  the  wild  beauty  of  her  aeacoast 
to  reflect  her  proud  spirit. 


Bullies  of  the  Ballot  Box  and  Thieves  of 
Elections  Prepare  To  Again  Rob  the 
People  of  McMinn  County  of  Their 
Right  To  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TENNESSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hardened,  bold,  impudent  attitude  of  the 
BigR.s-Cantrell  machine  In  their  utter 
contempt  for  and  defiance  of  public 
opinion,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
blood-bouRht  rights  of  the  veterans  who 
are  running  for  office  in  McMinn  County, 
Tenn..  and  the  decent  citizens  of  that 
county  is  the  most  shocking  example  of 
brutal  bosslsm  that  has  ever  before  chal- 
lenged public  opinion  in  this  country. 

The  battle  line  in  McMinn  County  Is 
but  one  sector  in  a  Nation-wide  fight 
for  a  free  ballot  and  an  honest  count. 

There  Is  no  finer  citizenship  in  this 
country  than  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  McMinn  County.  Yet 
for  the  past  10  years  they  have  been  dis- 
franchised and  elections  have  been  re- 
peatedly stolen  by  a  machine  headed  by 
five  men. 

Cowed  and  assaulted  by  the  pistols  and 
blackjacks  of  armed  deputy  sheriffs  and 
policemen,  and  distressed  over  the  ab- 
sence in  the  armed  service  of  3.526  of 
their  Iwys.  it  has  l)ecomc*  a  common  say- 
ing among  the  people  thus  robbed  of  a 
voice  in  their  government: 

"McMinn  County  is  a  good  place  to 
live,  but  of  course  we  can't  vote." 

Returned  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
who  have  faced  death  on  the  battlefield 
refuse  longer  tamely  to  submit  to  being 
robbed  at  the  ballot  box  by  the  machine. 
Plve  of  their  number  are  candidates  for 
public  ofBce  in  the  election  of  August  1. 

They  are  determined  to  have  an  honest 
election  and  a  fair  count. 

The  Cantrell  machine,  and  the  two 
Democratic  election  commissioners  have 
announced  that  apain  by  the  use  of 
armed  deputy  sheriffs,  prison  guards  and 
policemen,  with  criminal  records  they 
will  take  the  election  by  force  and  fraud. 

The  biggest  steals  are  always  in 
Etowah,  where  Prank  Cantrell.  the 
brains  of  the  machine,  is  mayor  and  con- 
trols the  police  force.  Paul  Cantrell  is 
the  democratic  candidate  for  sheriff. 

I  have  heretofore  pointed  out  that  the 
democratic  election  commissioners  have 
repeatedly  appointed  officers  to  hold 
elections  who  are  "repeaters,"  that  is. 


men  who  through  long  practice  are  ex- 
pert in  stealing  elections. 

♦At  precinct  No.  1  in  Etowah. 
Roe  Rucker.  policeman,  who  recently, 
while  in  company  with  his  brother. 
William  Rucker.  chief  of  police,  shot  an 
Etowah  druggist  in  his  drug  store,  has 
l)een  appointed  election  officer.  William 
Rucker  while  chief  of  police  served  as 
an  election  officer  in  Etowah  in  both 
the  August  and  November  elections  in 
1942.  He  stole  both  of  said  elections 
and  for  his  theft  in  November  1942,  was 
convicted  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  fined  $500  and  sentenced  to  Jail 
for  60  days. 

At  the  other  precinct  in  Etowah,  Erwin 
White,  who  has  been  a  deputy  sheriff. 
has  been  appointed  officer  of  and  will 
conduct  the  election.  One  of  his  judges 
Is  Horace  (Biscuit'  Farris,  foreman  of  a 
State  prison  camp  in  Meigs  County. 

Here  is  the  record  of  Erwin  White.  In 
the  August  1942  election.  White  as  of- 
ficer held  the  election  at  precinct  No.  3 
in  Etowah,  in  the  rear  of  the  Cantrell 
Banking  Company's  building.  He  was 
armed  with  a  pistol.  Bob  Biggs,  demo- 
cratic judge,  was  armed  with  a  pistol  and 
a  blackjack.  Tom  Long,  the  doorkeeper, 
was  armed  with  a  pistol  and  blackjack. 
The  Republican  judge  was  not  permitted 
to  watch  the  count. 

Erwin  White  was  again  appointed  as 
officer  to  hold  the  November  1942  elec- 
tion at  precinct  No.  3.  He  was  armed 
and  when  M.  A.  Barnett,  the  Republican 
watcher,  caught  him  in  the  act  of  re- 
peatedly caHing  ballots  marked  for  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress, 
White  and  Bob  Biggs,  a  democratic  judge 
who  was  armed  with  a  pistol,  forcibly 
threw  Barnett  out  of  the  building  and 
drove  him  from  the  polling  place. 

This  conduct  of  White  is  set  out  in 
detail  in  the  ouster  suit  prepared  by  me, 
and  filed  by  Attorney  General  Beecher 
Witt  against  J.  C.  Cate  and  R.  R.  Webb, 
election  commissioners  for  McMinn 
County.  This  suit  drove  them  from 
office. 

The  present  democratic  election  com- 
missioners. George  Woods  and  Pat  Mans- 
field, well  knowing  White's  record,  ap- 
pointed him  officer  to  hold  the  November 
1944  election,  at  the  third  precinct  in 
Etowah.  All  day  long  Sam  Waters,  a 
State  highway  patrolman,  armed  with  a 
large  pistol,  swaggered  in  and  out  of  the 
room  in  the  old  post-office  building, 
where  the  election  was  held.  When  the 
polls  were  closed,  Erwin  White  took  the 
ballot  box  and  ran  across  the  street  with 
it  to  the  rear  entrance  of  the  Cantrell 
Bank  building.  He  carried  the  ballot  box 
into  the  building,  the  door  was  slammed 
in  the  face  of  the  other  officials,  and  the 
Republican  judge,  clerk  and  watchers 
were  held  on  the  outside  of  the  building, 
while  White's  wife  stood  guard  at  the 
closed  door,  until  he  had  time  to  switch 
the  ballot  box.  a  pasteboard  carton,  for 
another  one  of  like  appearance. 

At  this  precinct  the  returns  as  made 
up  gave  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  218  votes.  Two  hundred 
thirty-eight  voters  at  this  precinct 
made  affidavits  they  voted  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress. 


In  the  face  of  this  record  of  White, 
his  appointment  can  mean  but  one  thing. 
That  is.  he  has  been  appointed  to  steal 
the  election  at  this  precinct  from  the 
GI  candidates  and  to  rob  the  voters  of 
their  right  to  vote  and  have  their  vot(?s 
counted  as  cast. 

The  elective  franchise  is  the  sovereign, 
sacred  right  of  the  citizen  to  a  voice  in 
his  government.  It  is  the  highest  privi- 
lege of  the  citizen.  It  can  be  lawful  y 
denied  him  only  by  a  conviction  for  a 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude. 

The  constitution  of  our  State  provides: 
That  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal, 
and  the  right  of  suffrage,  as  hereinafter 
declared,  shall  never  be  denied  to  any 
person  entitled  thereto,  except  upon  a 
conviction  by  a  jury  of  some  infamous 
crime,  previously  ascertained  and  de- 
clared by  law.  and  judgment  thereon  by 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

How  much  longer  will  criminals,  the 
lowest  .  in  the  revolting  category  of 
crime — election  thieves — be  permitted  to 
place  the  fine  citizens  of  McMinn  County 
and  the  veterans  of  that  county  on  tne 
level  of  convicted  felons  by  depriving 
them  of  the  right  to  vote? 

Surely  we  do  not  rate  our  citizens  lo\^  er 
than  the  statesmen  of  Rome  placed  a 
Roman  citizen — Cicero  had  this  to  say 
of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  a  Romm 
citizen: 

It  Is  an  outrage  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen: 
to  scourge  him  Is  an  atrocious  crime;  to  I  ut 
him  to  death  Is  almost  a  parricide;  but  to 
crucify  him — what  shall  I  call  It? 

The  reply  of  the  people  of  McMian 
County  to  the  bullies  of  the  ballot  box. 
the  thieves  of  the  elective  franchise, 
should  and  we  hope  will  be: 

It  Is  an  outrage  to  bypass  honest  men  end 
appoint  confirmed  thieves  to  hold  elections; 
to  Intimidate,  beat,  or  shoot  a  citizen  to  rob 
hlra  of  his  vote  Is  an  atrocious  crime;  to  put 
him  to  death  if  he  resists  yovir  attempt  to 
steal  his  vote  Is  a  crime  against  the  man 
murdered  and  against  the  life  of  this  He- 
public. 

By  section  2087  of  the  Code  of  Trn- 
ne«see  voters  are  given  the  right  to  w  it- 
ness  the  count  of  the  ballots.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  code  reads  as  follows: 

Reading  and  numbering  the  ballots:  W/iep 
the  election  Is  finished,  the  returning  ofl.cer 
and  judges  shall,  in  the  presence  of  sucl.  of 
the  electors  as  may  choose  to  attend,  ooen 
the  box  and  read  aloud  the  names  of  the 
persons  which  shall  appear  In  each  ballot; 
and  the  clerks,  at  the  same  time,  shall  ntim- 
ber  the  ballots,  each  cleric  separately. 

The  leaders  of  the  machine  have  stated 
their  intention  that  if  the  GI  candid?  tes 
or  their  friends  undertake  to  enter  the 
polling  places  in  McMinn  County  for  the 
purpose  t)f  witnessing  the  count  to  see 
that  the  ballots  are  honestly  courted 
that  they  will  be  met  and  repelled  by 
armed  force. 

In  every  county  of  Tennessee  excep;  In 
McMinn  and  Polk  Counties  and  other 
counties  where  elections  are  stolen,  the 
citizens  are  permitted  to  enter  the  poll- 
ing places  and  watch  the  count.  No  hon- 
est election  official  objects  to  b<ing 
watched — a  dishonest  one"  should  be 
watched. 
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Neither  a  deputy  sheriff  nor  a  police- 
man has  the  right  to  hold  an  election 
in  Tennessee  while  armed.  Neither  a 
deputy  sheriff  nor  a  policeman  in  Ten- 
nessee has  any  right  to  be  armed  with 
a  pistol  or  blackjack  while  holding  an 
election  and  he  has  no  more  right  to  use  a 
pistol  or  a  blackjack  to  intimidate  or 
assault  a  voter  than  a  robber  or  a  burglar 
has  to  be  armed  and  to  use  a  pistol  or 
blackjack  in  the  perpetration  of  a  rob- 
bery or  a  burglary. 

Under  the  laws  of  Tennessee  the  citi- 
zens of  McMinn  County  have  the  right 
and  power  to  enforce  an  honest  election 
on  Thursday.  August  1,  1946. 


Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  Palestine,  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Massachusetts  of  the  Italian 
American  Veterans  of  the  World  War  at 
their  eleventh  annual  convention  held  at 
Boston,  Mass..  on  July  20,  1946: 

Whereas  the  world  Is  just  emerging  from 
the  bloodiest  war  In  all  history;   and 

Whereas  the  war  and  the  sacrifices  and 
hardships  which  It  entalltrt  was  begun  by 
the  crudest  and  most  li  human  treatment  of 
peoples  with  a  design  to  subjugate  and  en- 
slave all  mankind;   and 

Whereas  the  Allied  nations  of  the  world 
bitterly  fought  the  enemies  of  mankind  with 
the  avowed  purposes  of  establishing  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  World  the  fundamental 
freedoms  laid  down  In  the  Atlantic  Charter; 
and 

Whereas  these  freedoms,  the  avowed  pur- 
poses of  the  sacrifices  made  were  freedom 
from  fear,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  of  speech;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  In 
Europe  were  the  first  and  principal  vic- 
tims m  the  planned  purposes  of  the  enemy, 
suffering  noncombat  casualties.  Including  6.- 
000.000  deaths,  the  uprooting  of  what  Uttle 
security  and  home  they  had;  and 

Whereas  the  cessation  of  hoptlllttes  has  left 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  people  home- 
less, beggared,  and  deprived  of  the  common 
decencies  of  mankind;  and 

Whereas  the  doors  are  shut  to  these  people 
by  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  they 
are  wandering,  and  those  not  wandering  are 
concentrated  in  camps  and  under  conditions 
little.  If  any.  better  than  those  which  pre- 
vailed In  the  Nazi  confines;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  In 
Europe,  referred  to  as  displaced  persons  are 
truly  people  without  country  or  home;   and 

Whereas  by  heritage  and  by  modern  effort 
the  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  a  Just 
claim  to  a  home  In  Pale£tlne;  and 

Whereas  Palestine  appears  to  be  the  only 
hope  of  saving  these  human  souls;  and 

Whereas  by  mandate  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  given  the  super- 
vision, but  not  the  ownership  of  this  land 
of  Palestine;  and 
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Whereas  numerous  studies  and  commis- 
sions have  resulted  in  the  recommendation 
for  the  Immediate  opening  of  the  doors  of 
Palestine  to  admit  100.000  of  those  displaced 
persons  Into  Palestine;  and 

Whereas  Great  Britain  herself  under  the 
original  Balfour  Declaration  made  commit- 
ment to  the  Jewish  people  that  Palestine 
shall  be  their  homeland:  and 

Whereas  plain  common  decency  and  the 
Interests  of  humanity  require  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  distress  of  these  people  for  their 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  not  to  open  the  doors  of  Palestine 
as  a  homeland  to  these  distressed  Jewish  peo- 
ple would  be  the  complete  denial  to  them 
of  the  "four  freedoms"  for  which  the  most 
terrible  war  In  all  history  has  been  fought: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Italian- American  War  Vet- 
erans in  convention  assembled  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  the  20th  day  of  July  1946.  That 
the  Italian-American  War  Veterans  favor  the 
establishment  of  Palestine  as  a  homeland  of 
the  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  urge  the 
Immediate  admission  to  Palestine  of  at  least 
the  100.000  people  recommended  by  the  re- 
cent Inquiry  commission;  and  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  Stater  of  Amer- 
ica take  an  active  and  implementing  part  In 
the  furtherance  of   these  objectives. 


The  British  Loan 


The  Physically  Handicapped 
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HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  and 

petition : 

EvANSTON,  III.,  July  19,  1946. 
Hon.  Ralph  Chdrch. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  CHtiRCH:  I  believe  the  enclosed 
petition,  s-lgned  by  the  members  of  a  hand- 
craft class   conducted   by,  the   North   Shore 
Association  for  the  Crippled,  speaks  for  Itself, 
I  could  have  gotten  many  more  signatures, 
but  the  Imminent  adjournment  of  Congress 
prompted  me  to  send  It  In  now. 
The  first  Illegible  signature  Is  mine. 
Thanking  you  for  your  favor. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Fkedehick  B.  Cleaves, 
Editor  of  Arm  Chair  Sentinel. 


We,  the  undersigned  physically  handi- 
capped persons,  resident  of  Evanston.  111., 
do  pray  for  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  5206, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Commission  for 
the  Physically  Handicapped.  Believing  that 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  go  far  to  bring 
relief,  hope,  and  Justice  to  America's  25,000.- 
000  physically  handicapped  people,  we  earn- 
estly request  our  Representative,  Hon. 
Ralph  Church,  to  use  his  best  efforts  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  H.  R.  5206. 

We  further  pray  that  this  petition  be  In- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Frederick  B.  Cleaves. 

Armand   O,    Dagneliz. 

Donald  C.  Wahle. 

Gertrude  ScHMrrr. 

Karoune  Dori. 

Erna  Lundi. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

of    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  only  do  conscientious,  patri- 
otic Americans  differ  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity or  necessity  of  making  the  British 
loan,  which  in  reality  is  a  gift.  but.  even 
within  a  short  period  of  time,  the  same 
individual  may  find  himself  having  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  what  course  he  should 
follow. 

As  an  illustration  of  that  fact.  I  here 
reprint  two  speeches  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  SabathI,  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  a  Member 
of  the  House  who  has  served  as  long  as. 
if  not  longer  than,  any  other  present 
Member. 

On  July  8,  1946.  the  .{entleman  from 
Illinois  made  the  following  speech  from 
the  well  of  the  House — Congressional 
Record,  pages  8393  to  8396: 
The  BRmsH  Loan 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes 
in  order  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 138  which  provides  for  the  British  loan. 
It  Is  an  open  rule.  It  provides  for  16  hours 
of  general  debate,  after  which  the  Joint  reso- 
lution will  be  considered  for  amendment  un- 
der the  5-mlnute  rule.  It  waives  poinU  of 
order  and  consequently  gives  to  each  and  ev- 
ery Member  the  right  and  privilege  that  I 
have  always  believed  should  be  his. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for  the  rule  because  It 
has  long  been  my  policy  and  belief  that 
whenever  anv  legislative  committee  reports 
a  bin  the  House  should  have  the  privilege  of 
passing  upon  It.  That  Is  the  reason  I  am 
bringing  In  the  rule. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  greatly  regret  that 
up  to  now  I  have  been  unable  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  can  support  the  Joint 
resolution  for  the  British  loan. 

remembers  broken   brttisr   promism 

This  Is  the  first  time  In  these  many  years. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
bring  myself  to  support  a  so-called  adminis- 
tration measure;  but  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  past 
dealings  with  Great  Britain  before  and  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War  and  during  this 
World  War,  too.  I  might  say  right  here  that 
during  the  war  Just  concluded  I  have  never 
said  one  word  which  might  be  construed  as 
reflecting  on  Great  Britain  or  any  of  our 
gallant  Allies:  but  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  before  and  during 
the  First  World  War  I  observed  the  actions 
of  Great  Britain. 

lord   BALFOUR'S   PROMISB 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  Into  all  the 
Instances. 

I  will  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  Lord  Balfour  and  his  commission  ar- 
rived here  in  the  First  World  War,  pleading 
In  my  presence  for  our  aid  and  assistance, 
they  declared  they  were  fighting  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall. 

I  recollect  what  pledges  and  promises  and 
assurances  they  gave  tis  then;  but  while  they 
were  pleading  for  aid  the  British  were  ran- 
sacking our  mall  sacks,  copying  our  cables, 
and  giving  to  the  English  Board  of  Trade 
Invaluable  Information,  all  to  the  cost  and 
detriment  of  our  own  trade. 
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Tbcugb  th«  Called  States  m»de  loanx  and 
•dTmncea  una  credtu  t£. Great  Britain  for  rbe 
•Id  of  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe,  cyi- 
dence  In  the  SUte  I>panm«nt  will  tboir  bow 
thpy  failed  to  k.»ep  promlaca  snd  profited  on 
tt^c;r  own  allies. 

rcmcto  nvuAitu  to  ktt  thbouch  ceeat 

MUTAtN 

The  British  said  they  needed  eighty  mil- 
lion or  eight  hundred  million  dollars.  I  for- 
get whtcb.  to  prcEuade  Rumania  to  come  Into 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  for  loans 
and  for  artnamenu.  since  Runoanla  had 
neither  money  nor  arms. 

Yet  after  Inducing  Rumania  to  come  In 
they  failed  to  fumuli  the  promised  money 
and/lrorced  tbe  Rumanian  GoTemment  to 
buy  war  materiel  through  the  British  at  a 
prcflt  of  from  2S  to  50  percent. 

I  took  the  matter  up  st  the  time  with 
President  Wilson  and  with  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  llcAdoo  so  that  our  country  would 
make  the  loans  direct  and  the  small  nations 
could  buy  thier  supplies  from  us  directly 
without  paying  an  exorblUnt  toll  to  Great 
Britain. 

I  recall  all  the  promises  the  Balfour  com- 
mission made,  including  those  about  Pales- 
tine, but  England,  as  you  know,  has  never 
seen  fit  to  keep  those  pledges. 

ACAIMST  oca  BCST  iJ»ita«aig 
I  rlmply  wlah  to  say  that  during  all  the 
years  of  hutory  Orest  Britain,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  never  done  anything  for  our  Nation. 
We  saved  her  twice  at  great  sacrifice,  and  I 
coopersted  to  the  utmost.  I  regret  that  to- 
day I  cannot  advocate  making  this  loan:  in 
my  hesrt  I  feel  it  is  agaliut  our  beet  inter- 
ests. I  know  that  Great  Brluin  today  is 
circularuing  the  entire  world,  pointing  out 
that  she  can  extend  longer  credits  and  can 
suppJy  the  needs  of  those  countries  to  better 
advantage  then  we  can. 

I  feel  that  the  loan  it  is  proposed  to  make 
to  her  will  be  used  not  only  to  compete  with 
our  commerce.  a«  she  has  done  heretofore, 
but  will  be  used  in  a  manner  that  is  t>ound 
to  l>e  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  Nation,  and 
to  strrngthen  not  only  British  commerce  but 
British  control  over  the  vast  colonial  em- 
pire, to  maintain  the  British  nobility  and  the 
haughty  lords  in  splendor,  and.  worst  of  all, 
to  suppoit  new  Fascist  governments,  reac- 
tionary governmenu  in  exile,  with  their 
fltx>ds  of  propaganda  against  existing  govern- 
menu. after  we  have  expended  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars.  300,000  American  live?, 
and  nearly  a  million  casualties  to  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  Hitler  and  those  who 
were  wedded  to  the  Fascist  form  of  govern- 
ment It  has  been  charged  that  the  British 
Government  has  used  our  lend-lease  ad- 
Tanres  and  equipment  for  the  support  of  the 
so-called  governments  In  exile,  mere  puppets 
of  British  lmperla.i8m.  in  defiance  of  the  will 
of  the  people. 

Consequently.  1  feel  our  efforts  and  our 
sacrifices  would  be  nullified  and  even  wasted 
If  we  should  aid  Great  Britain  to  continue 
In  her  policy  of  strengthening  Fascist  coun- 
trle$~^and  Fascist  leaders  everywhere. 

UPHOLDS    TOTALITAKIAN    OOVrKNMENTS 

British  politics  Intrigues  and  schemes  and 
plots  everywhere. 

We  all  know  of  the  tacit  support  given 
Hitler  Germany  and  Mussolini  Italy  by  the 
Chamberlain  tory  government. 

In  Spain,  Argentina.  Greece,  the  Middle 
East,  Indonesia,  China.  Palestine,  Turkey, 
I)gypt,  Portugal,  everywhere  British  buslnew 
has  an  Interest,  the  British  &npire  has  In- 
terfered. Franco  could  not  long  remain  In 
poww  without  British  support. 

IHetr  plotting  did  not  stop  a  single  day 
during  the  war,  and  it  is  going  on  now. 

SatTAIN    SXSKS    AiatUCAK    aLUAKCB 

Unfortunately,  our  foreign  policy  seems  to 

be  tied  to  Great  Britain's  all  over  the  world. 

All  this  British  plotting  has  the  aim  of 


bringing  about  the  Anglo-American  military 
alliance  against  the  whole  world  advocated 
by  Mr.  Churchill  and  his  tones. 

This  Is  obviously  In  violation  of  the  advice 
given  us  by  George  Washington. 

Unforttmately.  for  political  reasons,  we  did 
not  enter  the  League  of  Nations;  but  almost 
before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  treaties  Eng- 
land was  aiding  Germany  against  France, 
and  over  sharp  French  and  Russian  protests 
permitted  the  Germans  to  enter  the  Saar  and 
Ruhr  Basins. 

CKCAT    BRrTAIN    ENCOtmAOED    GEXMANT    AGAINST 
BUSS  LA 

It  was  Great  Britain  th.^t  encoxxraged  the 
German  military  and  later  Hitler  to  war 
against  Russia.  Germany  was  fully  aware 
of  English  Intrigues,  and  aDi,-are  that  Russia 
also  knew  it.  Hitler  believed  he  could  play 
one  nation  against  another,  as  in  Prance  he 
pitted  party  against  party  to  divide  France 
and  strengthen  the  Fascist  S3rmpathlzers. 
He  expected  to  overrun  Europe  and  Russia 
with  British  support  and  then  defeat  Eng- 
land. 

I  rORXTOLD  HnXCa   PI.ANS   UAXCH    is,    1938 

Realizing  the  deadly  danger  of  Hitler  to 
all  democracies,  with  intuitive  knowledge  of 
hU  future  plans,  on  March  18.  1938,  I  deliv- 
ered a  speech  on  this  floor  setting  forth  his 
alms.  History  shows  how  accurate  my 
prophecy  was.  I  Insert  a  few  paragraphs 
from  my  speech  of  that  day: 

I  Excerpts  from  speech  In  House  of   Repre- 
sentatives March  18,  1938] 

"EXPEESSED     BEUEE     tH     SECRET     CONSPIRACT      3 
TEASS  AGO 

•Three  years  ago  I  voiced  belief  that  a 
secret  or  tacit  agreement  existed  between 
Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Japan,  but  my  warn- 
ing went  unheeded.  The  strategy  practiced 
by  those  countries  conformed  exactly  to  that 
predicted  by  Professor  Masaryk.  who  was 
intimately  aware  of  Germany's  ambitions. 

"In  the  Orient  Japan  pursued  a  course 
toward  domination  of  the  yellow  races,  ap- 
parently with  preassurance  that  Italy  and 
Germany  would  so  engage  the  attention  of 
the  European  democracies  that  interference 
in  China  would  be  Impossible. 

"In  Ethiopia  Mussolini's  war  machine 
grinded  to  its  conquest  while  Hitler's  silence 
gave  approval. 

"Internal  dissent  In  Spain,  nourished  by 
the  dictator  countries,  finally  flamed  into 
civil  war,  and  the  legions  of  Italian  and  Ger- 
man soldiers  took  f^tand  in  battle  against  the 
established  government. 

•'Hitler,  demanding  the  return  of  Ger- 
many's lost  colonies,  only  cloaked  his  purpose 
of  European  aggression,  and  it  was  long  ago 
clear  that  he  would  one  day  climax  the  years 
of  planned  propoganda  in  Austria  by  an  in- 
vasion of  that  country.  His  seizure  of  Aus- 
tria Is  but  a  prelude  of  more  ambitious  plans. 
Peace-  and  liberty-loving  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania,  Hungary,  and  the  other  small  inde- 
pendent nations  now  see  his  shadow  across 
their  lands — Memel.  Danzig,  and  the  Polish 
Corridor,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  much- 
desired  Ukraine. 

"For  the  time  being,  engaged  in  consoli- 
dating his  gains,  he  may  utter  reassuring 
words  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  But  they 
have  only  to  recall  his  utter  disregard  of 
treaties,  and  his  oft-repeated  statements  as 
to  his  ultimate  alms,  to  realize  how  neces- 
sary It  Is  that  they  prepare  to  resist  invasion, 
for  Invasion  is  bound  to  come. 

"AJUKBICA    ITDST   TAKE    NOTE   OF    WHAT    IS   OOTNG 
OIV    IN    THE    WORID 

"One  may  properly  ask,  Ho'^  does  all  this 
affect  America?  Who  knows?  In  this  fateful 
hour,  with  aU  the  clvUized  world  well  nigh 
breathless.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  fol- 
low the  vacillating  policy  of  Great  BrlUin, 
who.  in  the  opinion  of  many  well-qualified 
students  of  International  affairs,  may  bt  the 
next    prey    of   the   remorseless    triumvirate. 


Man*  ripe  scholars  feel  that  the  suppression 
of  Great  Britain  wUl  mean  the  consunimatio:i 
of  a  plan  to  form  three  great  powers  outside 
of  North  and  South  America.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  France,  which  Is  fit^ting  domestic 
problems  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  anl 
Riissia,  despised  by  the  capitalistic  groups 
of  the  world,  could,  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  other  countries  I  have  named.  long 
withstand  being  dismembered  also.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  the  raving-mad  Japa- 
nese war  lords  are  in  a  conspiracy  to  divide 
the  entire  world  among  themselves,  or  at 
least  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  manage  to 
grab. 

"POLISH  LEADERS  SHOULD  NOT  FORCET  TREATMENT 
ACCORDED  POLES  IN  PRUSSIA 

"Great  Britain,  rather  late.  Is  commenelnf; 
to  realize  its  danger.  Does  Poland  realizu 
her  danger? 

"The  leaders  in  Poland  might  well  harken 
back  to  other  days,  and  consider  the  icrme;' 
treatment  of  Poles  in  Prussia. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Recalling  this,  and  viewing  the  present 

prejudice  which  governs  In  Germany,  Poland 
should  properly  estimate  the  future  insofar 
as  her  relations  with  that  country  are  con- 
cerned. 

"AMERICA  MAT  NOT  BX  AS  SATE  AS  SHE  FEELS 

"Up  to  about  12  years  ago  we  confidently 
believed  ourselves  properly  protected  against 
possible  attack  from  any  and  all  quarters; 
but  in  view  of  the  increased  and  ever-increas- 
ing knowledge  of  aviation  and  mammoth  air- 
plane carriers,  are  we  really  free  from  mili- 
tary danger? 

"If  this  nefarious  triumvirate  should  effect 
the  dismemt>erment  of  the  great  British  Em- 
pire, what  would  become  of  Canada?  Could 
we  still  feel  free  and  at  ease  without  present- 
day  Canada? 

"Only  a  little  while  ago  I  read  In  the  public 
press  alxjut  concessions  that  had  been  or  were 
contemplated  to  be  granted  by  Mexico  tc 
Japan  in  Lower  California.  That  recallee 
to  my  mind  the  tentative  offer  by.  Germany 
in  1917,  in  the  Zimmerman  note,  to  give 
Mexico  a  part  of  the  United  States  if  Mexlcc 
*ould  Join  Germany,  and  the  offer  to  Japan 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  return  for  mili- 
tary aid.  When  those  audacious  offers  wen- 
first  brought  to  light  it  was  thought  they 
were  sheer  allied  propaganda,  but  •we  weru 
convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  these  reports 
by  documentary  evidence  that  came  into  pos- 
session of  our  Government. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"BELIEVE  AMERICA'S  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  LEACOH 
WOULD  HAVE   BEEN   BENEFICIAL 

"I  am  confident  today,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  had  the  United  States  Joined  the  Leagui; 
of  Nations  it  would  have  strengthened  and 
preserved  the  League  in  full  vigor  and  effec- 
tiveness and  we  would  not  have  present-dav 
conditions,  with  all  democracies  of  Europ.! 
either  destroyed  or  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion. I  still  believe  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  League  Covenant  we  could  have  pre- 
cluded the  mad  rearmament  race  by  closj 
adhesion  to  and  renewal  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Washington  Arms  Conference  after 
the  IQ-year  limit,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of 
all  civilization.  At  the  conclusion  of  th; 
Wa£hington  Arms  Conference  the  Unite<l 
States  felt  fairly  easy;  and  It  was  only  our 
absence  from  membership  in  the  League  that 
led  first  Germany,  then  Italy,  and.  shortly 
thereafter,  Japan  to  withdraw  from  member- 
ship  In  the  League.  Ther  trouble  begat. 
The  plot  thickened     Now  we  have  the  fruit. 

•'Moreover.  I  feel  that  if  Great  Britain  anJ 
Prance  had  taken  a  firm  stand  against  the 
Initial  rearmanent  of  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and 
Japan,  and  had  not  been  lulled  to  sleep  by 
undependable  peace  assurances,  they  wcuM 
have  been  in  position  2  years  ago  to  st0]j 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  in  their  mad  rush  to- 
ward  a  menacing  world  conquest.    ShouM 
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we,  then,  follow  the  vacillating  and  always 
unloading  policy  of  Great  Britain,  cr  should 
we  be  ready  to  properly  defend  ourselves  and 
our  possessions  against  any  and  all? 

'•l  LIKE  TO  FEEL  THAT  I  CAN  CHANGE  MT  \'1EW- 
POINTS  IN  ACCORDANCE  WTTH  CHANCED  CON- 
DITIONS 

"And  so,  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  In 
view  of  the  alarming  world  conditions  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  I  shall  vote  and  work 
for  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill.  I  was 
Just  as  conscientious  when  I  opposed  large 
Army  and  Navy  appropriations  In  past  years 
as  I  am  conscientious  today  In  supporting 
this  bill.  I  have  changed  my  views  because 
and  only  because  world  conditions  have 
changed.  When  I  get  so  old  or  so  benumbed 
of  brain  and  character  that  I  cannot  change 
my  view  In  accordance  with  changing  con- 
ditions and  a  changing  world,  it  is  time  for 
me  to  be  carried  out  feet  first,  and  I  want 
to  be. 

"I  have  criticized  conditions  and  things  at 
times,  and  I  shall  do  so  again  whenever  I  see 
anything  that  I  think  merits  criticism.  But 
I  love  this  country.  I  will  vote  any  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  protect  it  from  ene- 
mies either  within  or  without.  Today,  per- 
haps more  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  his- 
tory, the  United  States  of  America  stands 
out  against  the  dark  and  stormy  seas  of 
racial  persecution,  intrigue,  conspiracy,  and 
Jealousy  ns  the  one  and  only  enduring  beacon 
light  of  hope. 

"Let  us  strive  to  preserve  and  promote  this 
priceless  heritage  for  ourselves  and  posterity. 
I  do  not  expect  to  be  here  forever,  but  I  do 
want  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  a  democratic 
form  of  government  to  endure  here  forever." 

SUBMITTED   GERMAN    PLANS   TO   PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 

Having  received  accurate  information  from 
reliable  private  sources  in  Europe.  I  was  able 
to  submit  to  President  Roosevelt  detailed 
plans  of  that  murderous  gang,- the  German 
military  clique,  not  only  to  build  up  a  fifth 
column  and  spread  disruption  and  suspicion 
and  distrust  throughout  North  and  South 
America,  and  to  discredit  every  step  taken  by 
the  administration  to  prepare  for  the  com- 
ing conflict,  but  even  a  military  plan  for  in- 
vasion of  our  country  by  military  forces  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south. 

URGfi)     PRESroENT     TO     INVESTIGATE 

I  then  urged  President  Roosevelt  to  ap- 
point a  committee,  or  to  designate  men 
whom  he  could  trust,  to  makr  a  thorough 
investigation  to  protect  our  country,  and 
perhaps  to  be  able  to  persuade  Russia  that, 
despite  the  obvious  unfriendliness  of  Great 
Britain's  alms  toward  her.  It  would  be  to 
her  own  benefit  not  to  Join  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini and  the  vicious  Japs  in  their  dastardly 
world-wide  plot  to  destroy  the  democracies 
everywhere  so  they  could  divide  the  world 
among  themselves  and  rule  unopposed. 

Those  are  my  underlying  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  read  the 
report  of  the  minority  and  cannot,  of  course, 
subscribe  to  some  of  the  statements  they 
set  forth. 

NOT  PREJUDICLD  BT  BRITISH  BETRATALS 

Some  of  my  friends  may  feel  I  have  been 
prejudiced  against  Great  Britain  because  of 
Chamberlain's  heartless  sacrifice  of  Czecho- 
slovakia to  Hitler,  or  because  r-t  Foreign 
Minister  Bevln's  shameful  and  untrue  state- 
ments about  the  Jews. 

Others  will  think  I  have  been  turned 
against  Great  Britain  because' that  Govern- 
ment has  willfully  and  deliberately  violated 
its  solemn  pledges  and  the  treaties  under 
which  England  was  given  the  mandate  over 
Palestine;  or  because  of  recent  charges  that 
English  monarchists  supported  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley's  Union  of  British  Fascists. 

CAN   HOE    ABOVE   PERSONAL    FEELINGS 

I  should  be  less  than  human,  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  th^se  breaches  of  international  good  faith 


and  political  morality  had  had  no  effect  on 
me;  but  I  trust  that  I  can  always  rise  atwve 
personal  feelings  In  matters  of  national  in- 
terest, and  let  me  say  right  now  those  be- 
trayals, bitter  as  they  are,  could  not  by  them- 
selves have  prevailed  upon  me  not  to  go  along 
with  my  party  in  this  crucial  issue. 

ENGLAND   IN    BETTER   FINANCIAL   POSmON 

I  believe  Great  Britain  Is  In  better  finan- 
cial position,  Mr.  Speaker,  than  we  are.  All 
she  owes  is  about  $80,000,000,000.  We  owe 
directly  about  $272,000,000,000,  which  Is  the 
figure  It  stands  at  after  the  effort  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  before  me, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Mr.  Doughton,  reduced  4t  from  $300,- 
000,000.000.  But  we  owe  a  great  deal  more 
than  that.  England  has  never  repaid  the 
loan  made  after  the  First  World  War.  and 
when  we  were  unmercifully  abused  and  called 
a  nation  of  Shylocks  and  otherwise  criti- 
cized. 

Now  on  this  loan  we  are  going  to  charge 
only  2  percent  Interest;  but  there  are  no 
Interest  charges  during  the  first  6  yoars, 
which  brings  the  actual  Interest  down  to 
1.62  percent.  Yet  the  United  States  will  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  Interest  and  at  the  came 
time  extend  our  debt.  I  prophesy  that  v  hen 
the  Interest  pa3Tnents  become  due  they  will 
pay  us.  not  with  drafts,  but  with  abuse. 

We  are  not  four  times  richer  than  England, 
nor  do  we  possess  the  fabulous  wealth  )ield 
by  the  British  Empire.  She.  of  cotirse.  ccmes 
to  us  as  usual  with  cr(x;odlle  tears,  pleading 
that  she  must  be  saved  for  our  sake,  when 
In  fact  she  owns  enough  securities  In  our 
country  and  throughout  the  world  that  she 
can  easily  raise  this  money  by  disposing  of 
one-tenth  of  her  holdings. 

The  Empire  has  vast  stores.  In  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  of  raw  materials  and  re- 
sources such  as  we  neither  possess  nor  con- 
trol— tremendous  unmined  gold  reserves, 
diamonds,  rubber,  tin,  aluminum,  critical 
and  strategic  resources  worth  many  billions. 
In  addition,  she  has  obtained  plants,  ma- 
chinery, and  tools  worth  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  she  now  plans  to  use  In  com- 
petition with  us. 

CAN  SELL  OWN  BONDS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  situation  now  exists  I 
feel  that  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain 
does  not  preclude  her  from  issuing  bonds  and 
selling  those  bonds  to  her  own  people  as  we 
would  be  obliged  to  sell  the  bonds  to  our 
people.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  have  not  only  performed  our  duty 
toward  Great  Britain  but  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  look  at  what 
Great  Britain  did  for  us  during  the  200  or 
300  years  that  she  owned  and  controlled  the 
North  American  colonies;  nor  can  I  find  any- 
thing she  has  done  in  the  Interest  o'  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  our  posses- 
sions since  we  secured  otir  freedom  and  our 
Independence  from  her. 

If  there  is  any  gentleman  here  who  can 
tell  me  what  she  has  done  to  assist  and  aid 
us  I  would  like  to  know  It. 

Mr.  CooLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man j'leld? 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  ylejd  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CcxjLET.  For  about  12  long  months  she 
stood  on  the  firing  line  alone,  protecting  the 
Interests  of  freedom  while  we  were  preparing 
to  Join  her  In  the  latter  days  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  we  came  to  her  rescue. 

Mr.  CooLET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Now  she  Is  preparing,  as  I  view 
It.  for  another  war  instead  of  devoting  her 
time  to  bringing  about  peace  In  the  'world. 
All  her  acts  are  such  that  they  tend  to  make 
me  feel  and  believe  that  she  desires  tc  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  her  control  over  the 
600.000.000  colonial  people  that  she  haa  held 
In  thrall  these  many,  many  years,  and  who 
have  tried  and  are  trying  and  pleading  for 
their  Independence,  for  their  liberty,  and 
their  right  to  self-determination. 


As  one  who  believes  in  democracy,  I  have 
at  all  times  urged  and  pleaded  that  It  should 
be  the  policy  of  otir  country  to  aid  the  Just 
aspirations  of  these  aspiring  peoples,  held  In 
thrall  by  the  British  Empire  against  their 
will  and  exploited  by  the  British  monarchs 
and  their  commercial  representatives. 

My  efforts  in  l>ehalf  of  a  free  Ireland,  a  free 
Czechoslovakia,  a  free  Poland  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  my  aid  to  the  freedom  and  liberty 
of  other  nations  and  other  peoples. 

I  have  at  all  times  urged  aid  to  those  peo- 
ple who  aspired  to  freedom  from  their  op- 
pressors and  the  monarch's  yoke. 

I  cannot  now  support  a  loan  which  wlU 
make  that  yoke  tighter  and  more  galling. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  I  gather  that 
the  gentleman  is  against  the  loan.  Now,  Is 
that  because  Great  Britain  refuses  to  carry 
on  her  program  to  open  Palestine  or  l)ecause 
the  gentleman  thinks  she  does  not  need  the 
money  or  because  she  will  not  repay  It? 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  have  stated  my  principal  ob- 
jections. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  Which  one  of 
the  four? 

Mr  Sabath.  I  have  stated  my  principal  ob- 
jections. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  fact  that  Great  Britain 
sold  out  and  betrayed  Czechoslovakia;  that 
she  has  kept  the  word  pledged  by  Balfour 
In  1917  as  to  Palestine;  her  refusal  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee  of  Inquiry  to  permit  a  hun- 
dred thousand  unfortunate  people  driven 
from  their  homes,  the  few  that  are  left,  go  to 
Palestine — those  are  not  my  reasons.  They 
do  show  that  Great  Britain  has  never  kept 
her  promises  or  pledges  and  history  in  years 
to  come  will  bear  me  out. 

My  reasons  are,  as  I  have  stated,  that  she 
Is  in  as  good  position  to  raise  the  money  as 
we  are;  In  fact,  better.  She  can  dispose  of 
her  holdings  in  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  so-called  loan  will  not 
help  our  commerce;  It  will  consist  principally 
of  a  line  of  credit  and  will  be  tised  to  com- 
pete with  our  business,  which  means  that  she 
will  produce  goods  with  the  machinery,  the 
plans,  the  tcK>ls.  and  the  material  which  we 
furnish  her  thus  enabling  her  to  beat  us  to 
the  punch,  as  she  Is  trying  to  do  In  Mexico, 
South  America;  yes.  the  world  over. 

Those  are  my  reasons;  the  loan  is  against 
the  best  Interest  of  our  country. 

Examination  of  the  charges  and  rentals 
and  debits  piled  up  against  us  to  reduce  the 
lend-lease  credits  from  $30,000,000,000  and 
equalizes  our  advances  under  so-called  reverse 
lend-lease  would  prove  her  unfairness. 

I  wish  Members  could  Interrogate  some  of 
the  officers  and  men  who  were  stationed  in 
the  British  zones,  sent  there  to  defend  the 
Empire,  as  to  the  charges  made  against  our 
armed  forces. 

regrets  not  adv(x;atino  the  loan 
Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  I  Just  want  to 
say  that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  those 
reasons,  and  I  am  wondering  If  he  la  not  be- 
coming dangerously  near  what  we  call  an 
isolationist  Insofar  as  Great  Britain  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Sabath.  No;  I  am  not.  If  I  thought 
this  was  to  be  so  understood,  I  should  not 
be  here.  I  have  my  own  convictions,  and  I 
cannot  help  myself,  sir.  Those  are  my  views. 
I  have  seen  so  much  that  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  Great  Britaii:  again  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  us.  I  have  seen  her  fail  to  keep 
her  word  In  the  past.  Personally.  I  again  say 
that  I  regret  profoundly  that  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  advocate  this  loan  as  urged  by  the 
administration. 

Furthermore,  I  fear  that  our  administration 
Is.  unfortunately,  being  misled  and  Imposed 
upon  by  a  Republican  lawyer  of  Wall  Sueet 
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having  notbtng  in  common  with  the  ad- 
mlnlstrmtlon.  J<^n  Foster  Dalle*,  who,  out* 
•tandlng  though  he  Is  a«  an  International 
lawyer  In  International  finance  and  Invest- 
ment, naturally  makes  recommendations  and 
gives  advice  to  our  Bute  Department  which. 
I  feel,  are  In  the  direction  of  his  apeaking 
and  experience  and  contrary  to  my  own. 
Has  he  not  done  business  with  Hitler?  Has 
b*  not  represented  lO-Parben  and  other 
cartels  which  served  Hitler?  Was  he  not  a 
Isader  in  America  First  and  violently  opposed 
to  our  leader.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and 
hu  policies?  Ris  views  are  not  my  views. 
and  I  am  not  here  to  aid  any  group  of  bank* 
era  or  captlallsts  against  the  American  peo- 
ple who.  after  all.  wUl  have  to  foot  the  bill 
and  pay  these  loans. 

DCTT  TO  raVOKM 

I  actually  deplore  and  regret  that  for  the 
first  time  I  cannot,  as  I  have  during  the  last 
IS  y—n,  support  the  recommendations  and 
pottetSB  of  the  administration. 

However.  I  have  a  duty  to  perform.  Some 
of  my  friends  say.  "Oh.  you  know,  you  should 
not  oppose  the  administration."  I  am  not 
oppoelng  the  administration.  I  am  trying 
to  aid  the  administration,  because  I  believe 
they  are  being  advised  by  unfriendly  Inter- 
ests, by  people  having  no  real  feeling  for  the 
welfare  of  the  administration  or  our  country, 
because  some  of  those  advisers  have  repre- 
sented interests  that  have  been  and  are  op- 
posed to  our  own. 

What  I  am  ssylng  Is  for  the  Rrcoto.  and  for 
the  future,  thst  posterity  may  pass  upoa  Qiy 
remarks,  as  with  my  prophecies  on  March 
18.  1038. 

On  the  day  the  question  of  voting  In 
favor  of  or  against  the  loan  or  gift  was  up 
for  final  decision  In  the  House.  July  13. 
1946.  the  same  gentleman  made  the  fol- 
lov/ing  speech.  I  quote — Appendix  of  the 
CONciKssiONAL  RECORD,  page  A4057: 

THK  SamSR  LOAN 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Aoolph  J. 
Sabath.  of  Illinois.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) 

Ui.  BABAxa.  Ut.  Speaker,  having  been 
obliged  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  this  mornmg  to  consider  the 
granting  of  a  rule  on  the  atomic  energy 
control  bill,  and  at  a  further  meeting  thLj 
afternoon  for  a  rule  on  the  pi  ice-con  trcl 
bill.  I  have  missed  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  fioor  to  explam  my  position  on  the 
British  loan  Joint  resolution  and.  therefore. 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marka  In  the  Racoas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the^tlme  I  presented  the 
rule  muktng  In  order  that  joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  British  loan,  and  ur^ed 
Its  adoption.  I  expressed  my  views  on  Great 
BrtUln's  unfair  and  selfish  policies  and  tac- 
tics. I  stated  that  she  has  failed  In  the  past 
to  keep  her  pledges  and  promises,  and  has 
always  sacrificed  the  rights  and  Interests  nf 
other  nations  and  peoples  whenever  it  wns 
to  her  benefit. 

I  do  not  retract  now  what  I  said  then 

I  aaaerted  that  my  long  famlUorlty  with 
Great  Britain's  record  made  me  reluctant 
to  support  the  loan,  believing  thit  Great 
Britain  is  In  a  position  to  reconstruct  her 
own  economy. 

BaVB  ALWAYS  HEJ)  MT  COtrNTlT'S 

LMiaaxsT  nasT 
taBMdIately  my  motives  were  questioned 
and  my  position  distorted  by  those  Isola- 
tionists and  reactionary  forces  opposed  to  all 
progress  and  real  democracy.  Tes;  even  some 
<tf  my  friends  have  assumed  to  think  that  my 
opposition  was  based  only  on  the  unfair 
trMtment  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Jews. 
Oartalnljr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  interested 


In  the  welfare  of  Cxechoslovakla.  and  at 
Jewish  people  everywhere,  now  and  In  the 
future,  but  I  am  an  American,  right  or  wrong, 
first,  last,  and  always. 

I  resent  most  strongly  the  Insinuations  and 
Implications  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  40  years  in  this  House,  and 
In  more  than  a  half  century  of  unbroken 
public  service,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  I  have  not  held  paramount  the  welfare 
and  Interest  of  my  own  country,  America. 

BOFES  LABOR  GOVKXmCZNT   WILL  rOLLOtT 
UBESAL  POLICIES 

Since  I  made  that  speech  I  have  observed 
that  some  of  the  outstanding  British  torles 
are  criticizing  and  opposing  the  loan.  Con- 
sequently. 1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
defeat  of  the  loan  would  be  capitalized  by 
that  reactionary  group  against  the  present 
Labor  administration,  In  the  effort  to  over- 
throw it.  The  Latwr  government  has  not. 
it  is  true,  been  as  fair  and  liberal  as  I  had 
expected,  but  I  hope  In  the  future  It  will 
follow  more  humane  and  more  liberal  poli- 
cies, and  I  am  confident  no  part  of  this  loan 
will  or  can  be  used  In  any  way  to  support  a 
Fascist  government  anywhere,  or  In  further 
repression  of  her  colonial  people. 

PBZSIBEKT   TBOMAM    HAS    POINTiX    OtTT    BENCrTTS 
AKD   AMZRICA'S    DtTTT 

On  last  Wednesday  I  had  a  long  conference 
with  the  President,  who  urged  the  passage 
of  the  bill  because  it  would  serve  our  own  best 
Interests  and  would  aid  in  the  adjustment  of 
international  commercial  and  political  prob- 
lems, and  becauae,  as  the  most  powerful  Na- 
tion on  earth,  it  Is  our  duty  to.  and  we  must 
and  will,  aasume  the  world's  leadership,  and 
making  the  loan  is  essential  to  sustain  the 
world  leadership  we  have  attained. 

LOAN   StTPPOKTZD  BT  AMZRICAN   LZAOEXS 

For  years.  In  urging  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion recommended  and  requested  by  our 
Presldenu,  I  have  argued  that  as  Chief  Exec- 
utive of  this  Nation  the  President  has  sources 
of  information  more  complete  than  any  one 
of  us  can  possibly  have,  and  that  his  knowl- 
edge Is  such  that  he  is  familiar  to  a  much 
greater  degree  with  the  needs  of  the  whole 
Nation  and  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  former  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  In  whom  I  have 
always  had  the  utmost  confidence,  who  en- 
tered this  House  when  I  did,  and  whom  I 
have  known  for  40  long  years,  has,  In  com- 
pany with  many  other  outstanding  Ameri- 
can leaders,  urged  favorable  action  on  the 
loan. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  heard  and  have 
received  communications  from  many  former 
Isolationists  and  reactionary  leaders  oppos- 
ing this  loan,  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
the  point  of  Joining  with  them,  many  of 
whom,  even  now.  as  Is  their  ctistom,  have 
unfairly  and  unjustly  questioned  my  mo- 
tives; their  company,  as  well  as  their  view- 
points, I  have  never  cherL^^hed. 

AMKBICA   UVST  TAKE  LXAD;    SHALL  StTPPORT   BILL 

In  view  of  all  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  accused  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  doubts,  and  believing  further 
that  America  can,  will,  and  must  take  the 
lead  in  rebuilding  the  world  for  a  lasting 
peace,  for  Justice,  and  democracy,  and  free- 
dom for  all,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  I  should  support  this  Joint  resolution. 

It  may  be  that  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  [Mr.  Sabath  1  will  ask  and  receive 
permission  to  revise  the  foregoing  re- 
marks or  to  withdraw  one  or  the  other 
speech  from  the  permanent  Record,  but. 
to  illustrate  my  point.  I  am  quoting  them 
herewith  so  that  they  will  be  printed  In 
the  permanent  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  July  IS,  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Wendell  Willkie  this  country 
and  the  world  suffered  an  immeasurable 
and  catastrophic  loss  of  leadership.  As 
it  was  said  of  Lincoln,  so  it  shall  be  sild 
of  WendeU  Willkie: 

He  held  his  place — 

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 

Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at 

praise. 
And   when   he  fell   In  whirlwind,   he   went 

down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  grest  shout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

It  was  my  unforgettable  privilege  :o 
have  been  closely  and  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Wendell  Willkie  back  in  1919 
and  192Q  when  we  served  as  associa';e 
general  counsel  for  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  at  Akron,  Ohio.  He  had 
charge  of  all  matters  affecting  labor,  cor- 
porate, and  individual,  covering  all  the 
branches  around  the  world  as  well  as  the 
plant  at  Akron.  I  was  the  tax  attorney 
for  the  corporation,  its  oflQcials.  and  its 
employees.  We  had  an  oflBce  to  our- 
selves. His  law  textbooks  backed  against 
mine  as  we  sat  opposite  each  other  across 
the  double  desk.  Problems  of  my  de- 
partment were  discussed  with  him  and 
vice  versa.  I  was  somewhat  older  and 
longer  In  the  practice  of  the  law.  He 
was  not  too  long  away  from  his  law 
school.  Those  were  very  Interesting  anl 
never-to-be-forgotten  days. 

Then  he  and  I  decided  we  should  go  on 
to  other  fields  of  endeavor.  So  I  went 
first  and  Wendell  followed,  but  from  the 
day  we  left  Firestone  to  the  day  he  diel 
our  intimacy  continued  and  our  friend- 
ship grew  stronger  over  the  years. 

This  is  preliminary  to  and  justification 
for  my  putting  into  the  Record  an  article 
by  another  friend,  Russell  W.  Davenport, 
who  knew  Willkie  as  it  was  given  to  only 
a  few  to  know  him. 

The  people  lost  a  great  champion  and 
the  world  a  crusader  sans  peur  et  sans 
rcproche  when  Wendell  Willkie,  great 
soul  that  he  was,  friend  of  the  people, 
unselfish  advocate  of  a  better  world, 
slipped  out  of  this  vale  of  tears  and  into 
that  bourne  from  which  no  traveler  re- 
turns. His  place  will  never  again  be  filled. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
heretofore  granted,  I  am  Including  as  an 
extension  of  my  remarks  an  article  by 
Russell  W.  Davenport,  which  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  some  months 
ago.  entitled  'The  Ordeal  of  Wendell 
Willkie": 

Thi  Ordeal  or  Wendell  Willkm 
(By  Russell  W.  Davenport) 
(Out  of  long  Intimacy  and  the  knowledge 
of  certain  factors  that  have  never  been  made 
public.  Russell  Davenport  has  drawn  this 
portrait  of  a  man  who  helped  change  Amer- 
ica.  Some  readers  will  disagree  with  his  estl- 
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mate  of  Wendell  Willkie,  and  some  will  say 
that  his  deep,  poetic  feeling  for  his  friend  has 
carried  him  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  the 
historian.  Whatever  the  eventual  verdict  of 
history  on  these  points,  however,  each  of  us 
should  face  two  questions  squarely:  Where 
did  I  stand  in  those  times  of  crisis?  And  how 
much  did  Wendell  Willkie,  by  word  or  deed, 
help  to  clarify  my  thinking?— The  Editor.) 

I 

Five  years  ago  the  United  States  was  an 
Isolationist  power.  It  is  true  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  never  actually  voted  for  Isola- 
tionism, whether  in  1920.  1940,  or  1944.  Yet 
the  doctrine  was  always  in  the  oflBng.  It  was 
a  powerful  factor  in  our  national  life;  It  in- 
fluenced our  policy-makers;  and  it  entered 
into  the  calculations  of  other  nations  in  our 
regard  With  the  possible  exception  of  Rus- 
sia— which  had  however,  favored  collective 
security  during  the  thirties — we  were  more 
withdrawn  Into  ourselves  than  any  other 
major  power. 

Today,  that  situation  has  been  completely 
reversed:  there  has  been  a  bloodless  revo- 
lution as  dramatic  as  any  In  hlstorj-.  No 
longer  is  America  isolailonlst  in  compari- 
son with  other  nations;  rather,  other  nations 
are  isolationist  in  comparison  with  us.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  are  now  the  most  world- 
minded  on  e^arth.  Even  the  average  Brit- 
isher seems  to  be  less  keenly  aware  of  his 
Involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  world — 
especially  those  of  the  Pacific— than  the 
average  resident  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  obvious 
reasons  for  this  profound  and  dramatic 
change.  The  war  Itself  taught  us  lessons  for 
which  no  amount  of  oratory  could  be  a  sub- 
stitute And  the  explosion  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  which  was  not  only  heard  but  felt  all 
around  the  world,  reverberated  most  par- 
ticularly In  American  hearts,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  mternationalLst  thesis.  The  rev- 
olution in  attitude  can  be  credited  to  no  one 
thing,  no  one  man.  It  has  its  roots  In  mil- 
lions of  humble  homes,  whose  sons  went 
forth,  many  at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  to 
repair  the  errors  and  misconceptions  of  the 
past.     It  is  profoundly  democratic  in  nature. 

Yet  if  we  look  back  with  the  historian's 
eye  we  can  see  that  in  the  process  of  their 
change  the  people  were  represented  pre- 
eminently by  two  spokesmen,  who  saw  things 
very  differently,  but  who  were  in  funda- 
mental agreement  concerning  the  interna- 
tional crisis  of  their  time.  These  two  lead- 
ers, who  died  within  6  months  of  each  other, 
were  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Wendell  Willkie. 
In  traclnt  the  causes  of  our  bloodless  revolu- 
tion, the  historian  of  the  future  will  have  to 
understand  both  of  those  men. 

He  will,  however,  find  that  they  represent 
very  different  historical  problems.  The  rec- 
ord of  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  basically  ofBcial  and 
will  certainly  be  supplemented  by  copious 
memoirs  and  documents  from  the  flies  of  his 
advisers.  Mr.  Willkie  also  made  an  official 
record  as  the  Republican  candidate  in  1940; 
yet  this  was  in  fact  only  supplementary  to 
his  basic  contribution.  Mr.  Willkie  played 
his  historic  role  primarily  as  a  private  citizen. 
As  Archibald  MacLeish  has  so  poignantly 
pointed  out,  he  never  succeeded  in  winning 
election  to  a  major  public  office — never  even 
held  such  an  office — yet  he  achieved  world- 
wide Influence.  He  exercised  power,  not 
through  victory,  but  through  defeat. 

And  Just  because  the  Willkie  record  Is 
primarily  that  of  a  private  citizen,  there  is 
danger  that  its  significance  will  be  lost.  This 
danger  is  not  merely  sentimental,  l^aturally 
Mr.  Winkle's  friends  want  him  to  get  full 
credit  for  his  historic  task;  yet  the  real  ques- 
tion Is  not  the  credit,  but  an  understanding 
cf  the  time.  Wendell  Willkie  vas  a  product 
of  his  time  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  any 
historian  who  fails  to  understand  him  will 
fail  to  understand  the  crisis  out  of  which  he 
emerged.    If  the  people  of  the  future  do  not 


know  him,  they  will  not  know  us;  and  they 
will  not  know  how  the  revolution  came  about. 

Wendell  Willkie  was  a  striving  American 
who  begun  life  In  a  small  mldwestern  town. 
He  believed — as  Americans  congenltally 
must — In  growth,  development,  "progress." 
And  he  practiced  what  he  believed.  The 
great  truths  that  he  represented  so  forcefully 
at  the  end  of  his  life  had  always  lived  within 
him  In  potential  form,  as  many  who  knew 
him  in  his  younger  days  will  affirm:  yet  their 
expression  as  practical  political  doctrine  re- 
quired a  kind  of  unfoldment  of  character, 
like  a  tree  developing  from  a  seed;  and  this 
unfoldment  was  bom  of  long — but  success- 
ful— struggle.  In  this  sense  he  was  tradi- 
tionally  American. 

Yet  Mr.  WiUkie's  career  was  not  merely  a 
struggle:  It  was  an  ordeal.  He  wes  the  pro- 
tagonist of  a  gigantic  drama.  The  dynamic 
of  this  drama  was  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept, would  not  stoop  to  represent,  a  status 
quo — whether  this  was  a  Hoover  status  quo 
or  a  Roosevelt  status  quo.  Those  have  been 
two  phases  of  American  history,  both  of 
which  have  failed — and  seriously  failed— to 
answer  the  questions  of  human  freedom 
pushing  up  through  the  bloody  soil  of  the 
twentieth  century.  These  question  of  free- 
dom— of  freedom,  specifically,  in  a  techno- 
logical age— were  Wendell  Winkle's  questions. 
But  they  were  fatal  questions  to  ask  and 
answer  honestly,  because  so  many  of  the 
answers  lay  beyond  the  political  understand- 
ing of  the  American  people  In  the  critical 
years  from  1938  to  1944. 

And  Just  because  people  were  not  then 
ready  for  those  answers,  Wendell  Willkie  is 
a  tragic  figure.  His  tragedy  can  be  under- 
stood not  in  the  secondary  sense  cf  sorrow 
(for  he  was  the  most  buoyant  of  men)  but 
In  the  classical,  the  primary  sense  of  fate. 
Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  represented  a 
struggle  in  the  Ameffcan  soul,  a  conflict 
which  Americans  had  not  yet  resolved  In  his 
lifetime.  He  represented  unfulfilled  aspira- 
tions involving  certain  decisions  that  the 
people  had  not  yet  dared  to  make.  Because 
he  faced  these  aspirations — because  he  em- 
braced them  as  his  ov.n — his  leadership  could 
not  materialize  in  political  cfcce  in  his  time. 
It  was  his  task  to  be  faithful  to  realities 
which  we.  as  a  nation,  were  as  yet  unable  to 
grasp.  But  hi  enormous  influence  lay  In  the 
fact  that  he  lived  up  to  that  faith — that  he 
was  faithful  to  the  unfulflled. 


Everywhere  you  turn  you  hear  the  com- 
ment that  Wendell  Willkie  was  not  a  "practi- 
cal politiciari.'  Yet  this  impression  of  him 
Is  wholly  false.  To  speak  personally,  I  have 
worked  with  a  good  many  politicians;  I  have 
taken  instructions  from  them,  and  have  In 
some  cases  even  ventured  to  advise  them; 
and  I  will  say  without  any  reservation  that 
Mr.  Willkie  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  really 
practical  politicians  I  have  ever  known. 
Tliose  who  Jthink  him  "impractical"  forget 
the  incredljle  political  feat  that  he  accom- 
plished; to  emerge  from  the  public  utility 
Industry  (the  most  hated  of  that  day)  and 
capture  the  nomination  of  a  party  which  he 
had  only  recently  Joined;  to  roll  up  the  big- 
gest popular  vote  In  the  history  of  that  party; 
and  thereafter,  in  defeat,  to  use  that  party 
as  an  instrument  for  holding  the  Nation 
on  its  course  through  its  most  perilous  crisis. 
None  but  the  most  astute  and  realistic  of 
politicians  could  have  accomplished  that.  It 
Is  the  record,  not  of  a  dreamer,  but  of  a 
shrewd  and  practical  man. 

What  do  people  mean,  then,  when  they  call 
Wendell  Willkie  "impractical"  In  politics? 
They  mean,  essentially,  that  he  was  not 
making  the  right  moves  to  win  office  in  his 
time.  This  was  in  large  measure  Uue.  But 
it  was  not  because  he  was  "impractical";  It 
was  because  he  did  not  want  to  hold  office, 
except  on  certain  terms.  And  the  terms  were 
that  the  American  people  must  be  willing  to 
face  those  questions  of  human  freedom  which 


they  had  falleC  to  face,  and  which  their  lead- 
ers had  failed  to  face.  They  must  be  willing 
and  able  to  vote  for  the  unfulfilled  answers 
to  those  questions.  And  WendeU  Willkie  did 
not  want  to  be  voted  Into  office  on  any  other 
basis. 

And  for  that  matter,  by  1944.  he  did  not 
even  want  a  nomination,  he  did  not  even 
want  a  chance  to  run.  unless  this  proposi- 
tion was  first  made  clear  to  the  politicians 
who  wielded  power  in  the  name  of  the 
people.  He  could  not  appease  those  politi- 
cians— not  one  of  them — and  still  adequately 
represent  the  unfulfilled  truths  within  the 
people  which  the  people  wanted  him  to  repre- 
sent And  since  these  politicians  were  seek- 
ing a  status  quo.  Mr.  Willkie.  and  with  him 
the  American  future,  was  frustrated. 

The  same  point  is  Illustrated  In  the  riddle 
of  the  Wisconsin  primary.  Almost  everybody 
wonders  why  Willkie  chose  to  rim  that  race, 
in  which  he  failed  to  win  a  single  delegate. 
Undoubtedly  Wisconsin  was  a  political  mis- 
calculation; yet  the  answer  to  the  riddle  is 
not  so  simple  as  that.  Plenty  of  politicians 
had  warned  Mr  Willkie  of  defeat:  the  risk 
was  large  and -he  knew  it.  The  riddle  can  be 
understood  only  if  we  recognize  that  there 
was  one  Indispensable  move  he  had  to  make 
in  1944;  he  had  to  meet  the  isolationists 
head-on.  He  had  to  show  that  the  Isolation- 
ists could  be  defeated,  or  else — which  Is  what 
he  actually  did  show — that  they  were  ca- 
pable of  defeating,  through  the  International 
issue,  everything  we  cherifh  for  the  future 
of  America. 

It  Is  doubtless  true  that  if  Mr.  Willkie 
could  have  predicted  his  defeat  with  cer- 
tainty, he  would  have  shrewdly  devised  some 
other,  less  costly  way  to  meet  his  issue.  But 
he  had  to  meet  It  somewhere,  somehow,  and 
he  had  to  meet  It.  not  Just  with  words,  but 
at  the  risk  of  total  loss.  Wisconsin  Is  a  riddle 
if  we  think  of  Wendell  Willkie  as  a  man  seek- 
ing office.  But  it  acquires  meaning — tragic 
meaning— when  we  think  of  him  as  he  really 
was.  a  man  engaged  In  the  development  of 
political  truths  which  the  people,  and  more 
especially  their  politicians,  were  not  yet 
ready  to  grasp. 

The  principle  alfK)  emerges — to  take  a  third 
and  final  illustration — from  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  New  York  gubernatorial  election  cf 
1942.  There  was  a  concerted  move  to  draft 
Mr.  Willkie  for  Oovcrnor  of  New  York  in 
that  year.  Great  pressure  was  brought  to 
Induce  him  to  seize  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion. But  he  rejected  the  idea.  There  were, 
of  course,  certain  political  risks  Involved,  and 
many  people  suppose  that  his  rejection  was 
based  on  these.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  proposition  had  almost  no  politic.  1  ap- 
peal for  him.  Instead,  he  chose  to  take  a 
trip  around  the  world. 

It  is  difficult,  even  to  this  day,  for  many 
of  his  friends  to  understand  this;  they  think 
he  was  mistaken.  But  the  idea  that  he  was 
mistaken  is  begotten,  again,  of  the  fallacy 
that  Wendell  Willkie  was  seeking  office.  He 
was  Indeed  seeking  office,  and  seeking  It  with 
all  the  vigor  and  passion  of  an  ambitious 
man:  yet  the  office  had  to  have  meaning  In 
terms  of  those  inner  and  Unfulfilled  alms 
for  «bich  he  was  working.  The  govemorship 
of  New  York,  however  useful  as  a  means  of 
reaching  the  White  Hcuse,  had  no  such 
meaning. 

Mr  Willkie  could  in  fact  see  two  roads  to 
the  White  House  In  1942.  One  road  led 
through  Albany:  the  other,  through  Moscow 
and  Chungking.  And  the  Moscow-Chung- 
king route  was  of  necesslty.his;  not  because 
It  was  the  shortest,  or  the  easiest,  or  the 
surest — lor  It  was  none  of  these — but  be- 
cause it  Involved  the  future;  because  It 
dramatized,  and  so  hastened,  the  arrival  of 
that  inevitable  time  when  Americans  would 
think  in  terms  of  all  the  pe<^les  of  the 
earth  Maybe  ycu  could  not  get  to  the  White 
House  that  way  in  1944.     But  If  you 
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taithful    to    the    hidden    potentlalltlea    of 
America,  you  could  go  there  no  other- way. 

m 

What  were  theae  hidden  potentialities 
which  thiu  dominated  the  career  of  one  of 
the  ahrewdcst  of  Amerlc&n  politicians?  It 
la  a  fair  question,  but  an  exceedingly  dllBcult 
one  to  answer.  Wendell  Wlllkle  was  not  a 
^stcmatic  phlloaopher.  His  vision  cf  Amer- 
lea  la  nowhere  wrapped  up  in  a  package:  It  Is 
embedded  In  speeches  and  papers  dealing 
prtmarlly  with  the  practical  isfues  of  the 
time,  and  only  secondarily  or  by  Inference 
with  the  future.  I  should  Uke.  however,  to 
taiie  the  license  of  a  friend  who  had  the 
benefit  of  many  long  and  Intimate  conversa- 
tloi.s  with  him.  With  a  little  interpolaticn 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  think  that  the  kind 
of  world  he  looked  forward  to  can  be  made 
dear. 

There  exist  on  earth  today  three  dominant 
Ideas  affecting  the  poUtical  and  economic 
outlook  of  nuuikind.  These  ideas  are:  The 
idea  of  or^nlzation.  as  developed  especially 
by  Germany;  the  idea  of  community,  as  de- 
veloped especially  by  Rxissia;  and  the  idea 
of  individual  liberty,  as  developed  by  Great 
Britain  and  th«  United  States.  Each  of 
these  ideas  contains  truth;  yet  each,  carried 
to  extreuies.  is  productive  cf  evil.  The  idea 
of  organiisation  is  Indispensable  to  an  in- 
dustrial age;  yet  the  Nazis  carried  it  to  such 
an  extreme  that  it  reared  itself  against  us  as 
the  antichrist.  Russia  has  carried  the  idea 
of  community,  to  an  extreme  which  excludes 
Individual  liberty.  And  we  ourselves  have 
aomettmes  carried  individual  liberty  so  ir- 
respcnaibly  far  as  to  endanger  the  economic 
security  of  millions. 

If  we  visiialize  these  three  Ideas  at  Issue 
In  the  world,  we  can  understand  much  of 
what  Wendell  WUlkie  was  striving  to  ac- 
oompllsh  Be  understood  all  three.  B.t 
more  than  this,  he  understood  the  inter- 
relation of  all  three.  He  knew  that  an  in- 
dustrial society  cannot  survive  as  p  democ- 
racy if  any  one  of  these  Ideas  Is  lacking. 
Hence  the  great  task,  the  task  of  the  future, 
is  to  fliKi  a  kind  of  synthesis  by  which  they 
can  operate,  not  only  simultaneously,  but  in 
combination. 

It  was  because  be  could  see  the  necessity 
for  combination  that  Wendell  Willkie  was 
■o  mlstnterpretcd  by  the  politicians.  One  of 
the  reasons  he  appealed  to  Republicans  was 
that  he  understood  industrial  organization. 
But  he  also  baffled  Republicans — who  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a  New  Dealer — because  he 
saw  Jtjst  as  clearly  that  an  ln:ltistrial  society 
cannot  survive  unless  the  requirements  of 
the  community  are  met.  and  that  these  re- 
quirements—of  security,  of  stability,  of 
health  and  education — involve  us  inescapably 
In  a  strong  and  extensive  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

But  at  the  same  time  Wendell  Willkie  knew 
that  both  the  idea  of  organization  and  the 
Mea  of  community  must  be  modlQed  by  the 
eoncept  of  individualism.  He  knew  that  if 
this  modlflcatioD  is  not  made,  our  civilization 
will  fall  a  prey  to  the  sute.  It  is  scarcely 
aeoeaaary  to  stress  the  intensity  of  his  belief 
In  liberty.  Privately,  It  took  the  form  of  an 
Impassioned  Insistence  on  personal  independ- 
ence. Publicly,  it  molded  his  every  policy. 
"Freedom,"  he  was  fond  of  saying,  "Is  in- 
dlvlaible."  He  hated  the  word  "tolerance." 
"If  men  are  equal,"  he  would  ask.  "why 
ahould  one  group  talk  about  'tolerating'  an- 
other?" He  took  positive  Joy  In  the  defense 
of  minorities,  and  was  never  afraid  to  carry 
his  ideas  to  their  logical  conclusion.  In  one 
fteld  this  logic  led  him  to  the  equality  of  tlie 
Hegro;  in  another,  to  the  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  government,  however  large;  In 
•till  another,  to  an  Insistence  on  real  compe- 
tition In  Industry,  real  enterprise  He  never 
forgot  that  somewhere  along  the  line.  In- 
dividual liberty  involve*  individual  risks; 
that,  without  risk,  men  are  not  free. 


Now,  clearly,  this  Idea  of  Individual  liberty 
Is  in  conflict  at  many  points  with  the  other 
two  dominant  ideas  of  our  time.  The  con- 
flict exists,  not  only  beyond  our  shores,  but 
right  here  in  otir  midst.  Mr.  Willkie  was 
deeply  involved  in  it.  and  he  sought  con- 
stantly for  a  way  to  resolve  it. 

The  conclusion  that  he  finally  reached, 
which  very  few  of  his  contemporaries  have 
understood,  was  that,  as  between  the  three 
ideals  I  have  sought  to  outline,  there  is  no 
necessary  conflict  at  all.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary conflict,  for  example,  between  a  broad 
social  security  program  (the  community 
idea)  and  the  rights  and  opportunities  of 
individual  liberty.  This  suppoeed  conflict, 
on  which  the  Republican  Old  Guard  has 
based  most  of  its  campaigning,  is  not  Inher- 
ent in  the  Ideas  themselves:  it  Is  created  by 
men.  And  it  is  created,  for  the  most  part, 
by  one  partictiJar  evil:  the  effort  of  some 
men  to  exclude  other  men  from  the  benefits 
of  their  resources  and  their  labor.  In  do- 
mestic affairs,  this  exclusion  takes  the  pri- 
mary form  of  monopolistic  practices — not 
merely  economic,  but  also  political  and  social. 
Among  nations  It  takes  the  form  of  national- 
ism. Wendell  Willkie  knew  deep  In  his  bones 
that  the  evil  of  exclusion  is  the  great  curse  of 
our  time.  He  knew  that  only  by  breaking 
down  artiflcUi  barriers,  whether  economic  or 
political,  whether  national  or  racial,  can  we 
hope  to  satisfy  the  basic  requirements  of  an 
industrial  age— work  security,  and  freedom, 
for  every  Individual. 

nr 
Had  the  world  been  at  peace.  Mr.  Willkie's 
main  attack  might  have  been  directed  at 
monopolies  whether  private  or  governmental. 
But  with  the  world  In  chaos  he  swung  the  at- 
tack against  nationalism  itself,  and  against 
Imperialism.  We  must  make  good  note  of 
the  fact,  however,  Oat  his  attitude  toward 
nationalism  was  no  sudden  realization,  born 
of  an  emergency;  he  had  battled  nationalism 
all  his  life.  The  theory  of  one  world,  for 
example,  was  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  effort 
to  express.  In  concrete  political  form,  the 
universal  laws  of  freedom.  There  was.  how- 
ever, one  special  discovery  that  he  made  on 
the  one-world  trip.  He  discovered,  tangi- 
bly, the  enormous  influence  of  America.  It 
became  overwhelmingly  evident  that  If  na- 
tional barriers  are  to  be  broken,  America 
must  take  the  lead.  The  United  States,  he 
found,  possessed  the  resources,  the  good  will, 
and  the  traditions  of  political  and  economic 
freedom  requisite  for  leadership,  and  no 
other  nation  did.  This  discovery  clarified 
his  llfes  work.  We  In  the  United  States  were 
taking  the  idea  of  Individual  liberty  for 
granted.  But  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
We  must  seed  It  and  cultivate  It:  we  must 
encourage  It;  we  must,  where  necessary,  fight 
in  behalf  of  those  who  profess  and  practice 
it.  The  aim  of  our  foreign  policy  must  be 
an  unfoldment  of  our  national  will,  to  spread 
and  strengthen  the  Idea  of  liberty.  For  If 
we  do  not  spread  and  strengthen  It.  no  one 
else  will;  and  If  no  one  else  does.  It  will  be 
overcome  and  superseded  elsewhere  by  other 
ideas;  and  If  elsewhere,  then  also  here. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Willkie's  recently  said :  "TTie 
very  phrase  'one  world'  has  entered  into  the 
language  and  is  no  longer  even  used  in 
quotes.  It  is  used  as  a  kind  of  shorthand 
for  a  whole  set  of  Ideas  and  a  whole  way 
of  thinking."  That  Is  correct.  One  world 
Is  a  complete  philosophy.  Like  all  the  great 
ccmcepts  of  the  human  mind.  It  ha:  appli- 
cations on  many  levels.  It  applies  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  because  war  anywhere 
In  the  world  means  war  for  us.  It  applies 
economically,  because  depression  anywhere 
In  the  world  means  eventual  depression  here. 
And  it  applies  politically,  because  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom  here  requires  its  mainte- 
nance elsewhere.  The  one- world  philoeophy 
Is  thus  exceedingly  complex:  yet  its  central 
Idea  Is  divinely  simple — that  one  man  any- 
where In  the  world  Is  related  to,  Is  tied  In 


with,  all  men  everywhere  In  the  world.  The 
political  purpose  of  mankind,  with  America 
taking  the  lead,  is  to  mak>  this  Inescapable 
relationship  productive  of  work,  security, 
and  freedom,  equally  and  imlversally. 

This  doctrine,  therefore,  envisions  a  world 
in  which  the  so-called  sovereign  powers  of 
nations  shall  be  limited,  the  absolute  power 
to  make  war  curtailed,  the  absolute  power  to 
levy  unilateral  tariffs  modified,  the  absolute 
power  to  harm  other  nations  denied.  It  en- 
visions a  world  that  is  open  to  trade  and  ex- 
pansion, education  and  the  franchise.  It 
envisions  a  world  in  which  peoples  of  all 
colors  and  creeds  will  be  guaranteed  equal 
rights  and  opportunities,  free  franchise,  free 
speech,  and  free  education.  One  world  Is  a 
free  world. 

To  the  "realists"  among  us,  all  this  may 
seem  hopelessly  Idealistic.  But  to  the  man 
who  collected  more  votes  than  any  other 
Republican  candidate  In  history.  It  evidently 
did  not  seem  hopeless  at  all.  For  In  pursuit 
of  it  be  gave  his  life. 

We  cannot.  Indeed,  regard  Wendell  Willkie's 
death  as  a  mere  failure  of  the  physical  heart. 
His  heart  failed;  yet  the  ancients,  when  they 
used  the  word  "heart."  had  a  more  profound 
concept  than  ours.  For  them,  the  heart  rep- 
resented the  soul;  when  It  was  broken,  an 
Inner  element  of  a  mans  being  was  broken, 
and  a  physical  collapse  could  well  follow  after. 
Wendell  Willklfr's  heart  was  broken  In  this 
way.  It  was  broken  by  his  own  friends:  by 
the  desertion,  after  Wisconsin,  of  associates 
who  had  been  sharing  the  load;  by  the  dis- 
covery that  only  a  handful  were  willing  to 
go  the  long,  hard  road  with  him  all  the  way. 
This  was  no  mere  sentimental  Indulgence: 
It  was  a  question  of  his  own  human  resources. 
In  the  years  between  1940  and  1944 — the  years 
of  Wendell  Willkie's  international  unfold- 
ment— he  reached  the  limits  of  his  strength. 

Go  back  in  your  mind  to  1940 — that  grim 
and  terrible  year,  with  democracy  in  full  re- 
treat before  Hitler's  armies.  This  was  a 
crucial  time  for  the  United  States,  with  a 
Presidential  election  In  the  offing,  and  Pearl 
Harbor  Just  around  the  corner.  The  Isola- 
tionists, growing  stronger  by  the  hour,  were 
planning  to  seize  the  Republican  Party  as 
their  political  vehicle.  In  this  they  had  made 
substantial  progress.  Many  Republicans,  cf 
course,  were  fighting  Isolationism.  But  most 
of  the  party's  official  leadership  was  follow- 
ing the  Isolationist  line  on  the  llfe-and-death 
Issues  of  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Willkie's  rivals 
for  the  Republican  nomination  at  Philadel- 
phia were  Isolationists.  And  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  which  also  had  Its  "practical 
politicians,"  was  moving  with  a  caution  that 
at  times  seemed  like  appeasement  of  that 
dangerous  doctrine. 

In  casting  up  the  account  for  that  period, 
the  futtire  historian  should  ask  himself  what 
would  have  happened  had  Senator  Taft  or 
the  then  almost  frankly  Isolationist  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  been  nominated  at  Philadelphia. 
What  would  have  happened  on  such  Issues 
as  selective  service,  the  destroyer  deal,  or 
lend-lease  had  the  titular  Republican  leader 
followed  his  advisers  In  manufacturing  nega- 
tive criticism  of  all  administration  policies? 
The  answer  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  size 
of  the  Republican  vote.  The  realistic  an- 
swer is  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  It- 
self would  have  been  afraid  to  push  those 
measures,  or  even  (In  some  cases)  to  propose 
them. 

Wendell  Willkie's  leadership  was  different. 
On  November  11.  1940,  less  than  a  week  after 
his  defeat,  he  went  on  the  air  with  what  has 
already  become  a  historic  speech.  "A  vlgor- 
otis,  loyal,  and  public-spirited  opposition." 
he  said,  "Is  vital  to  the  balanced  operation  of 
democracy."  But  such  opposition  must  be 
constructive  and  responsible;  it  must  be  a 
loyal  opposition,  working  primarily  in  the 
Interests  of  the  country,  rather  than  In  the 
supposed  interests  of  pferty.  It  must  be  free 
to  agree  with  the  administration  as  well  as 
to  disagree. 
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The  great  test  of  this  theory  came  a  few 
months  later.  Would  the  loyal  opposition 
support  the  hard-pressed  British  Isles  by 
means  of  the  lend-lease  bill?  There  were 
many  crises  In  Mr.  Willkie's  brief  political 
career,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  this  one  was 
the  most  critical  of  all.  During  the  weeks 
immediately  following  the  Introduction  of 
the  bill,  he  emerged  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
American  statesmen — a  citizen  of  the  world. 
He  was  never  In  doubt,  of  course,  about  his 
stand  on  lend-lease;  but  he  did  nourish  a 
forlorn  hope  that  the  Republicans  would  not 
make  an  Issue  of  It.  If  they  did.  he  would 
have  only  one  course;  and  as  a  shrewd  and 
practical  politician  he  knew  that  that  course 
would  split  his  party  wide  open.  While  he 
waited  for  the  situation  to  develop,  his 
switchboard  was  Jammed  with  telephone 
calls,  his  after-dinner  conversations,  always 
brilliant,  became  tempestuous.  Then  Dewey 
and  Hoover  came  cut  against  the  bill,  and 
the  Issue  was  drawn.  Wendell  Willkie 
brushed  aside  the  politicians  and  came  out 
for  it. 

The  result  was  exactly  what  he  had  ex- 
pected. The  Repiiblican  organization,  blind 
to  the  overriding  issue,  branded  him  as  a 
traitor.  Even  the  Willkie  amateurs  who  had 
fought  so  frenetically  for  him  6  months  pre- 
viously were  split  apart.  But  his  course;  was 
now  clear.  During  the  campaign  he  had  de- 
voted much  of  his  energies  to  domestic  Is- 
sues; now  the  International  Issue  absorbed 
almost  all  of  them.  He  flew  to  London  to 
see  for  himself  whether  Britain  had  any 
chance  of  surviving;  hurried  home  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  and  to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  lend-lease  opposition  within  his  own  party, 
which  the  New  York  Times  described  as 
"more  and  more  a  strictly  party  stand."  To- 
day Wendell  Willkie's  testimony  in  the 
gloomy  atmosphere  of  February  1941  reads 
like  inspired  prophecy.  Britain,  he  said,  was 
not  beaten.     And  democracy  would  survive. 

V 

In  my  perhaps  prejudiced  opinion,  the 
"loyal  opposition"  theory  saved  this  country. 
By  breaking  up  partisan  opposition  to  a  series 
of  absolutely  critical  measures  It  gave  the 
administration  Its  opportunity  to  mobilize 
the  Nation  for  war.  Many  observers — and  I 
am  one  of  them — believe  that  the  mobiliza- 
tion was  accomplished  Just  In  the  nick  of 
time.  In  any  case.  It  Is  clear  that  from  1940 
to  1943  the  cause  of  democracy  depended  on 
the  American  war  measures,  which  In  turn 
depended  very  largely  on  opposition  support. 
Had  there  been  no  lend-lease  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  the  Germans  could  have  been 
stopped  at  Alameln  or  at  Stalingrad.  And  It 
Is  well  to  remember  that  the  Congress  came 
within  one  vote  of  demobilizing  our  Army  4 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor  (renewal  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act). 

Through  the  "loyal  opposition"  Wendell 
Willkie  set  himself  up  as  a  kind  of  Immovable 
fulcrum  en  which  the  administration  could 
set  Its  wartime  levers.  There  was  never  any 
"alliance"  between  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Wendell  Willkie — rumors  of  this  were  fabri- 
cations of  a  hostile  press.  Nevertheless,  while 
attacked  by  the  Willkie  people  on  his  foreign 
policy,  Mr.  Roosevelt  astutely  understood  that 
Mr.  Willkie  would  fight  the  Isolatloni.st  at  any 
political  cost,  and  he  learned  to  lean  heavily 
on  his  shaggy  opponent  whenever  the  life- 
and-death  Issues  of  the  Nation  were  Involved. 
The  result  was  that  from  1940  through  1944 
the  United  States  came  closer  to  having  a 
truly  natidnal  government  than  in  any  of 
the  other  major  crises  In  Its  history.  Lincoln 
had  McClellan  to  cope  with;  Wilson  had 
Lodge.  Franklin  Roosevelt's  opponent,  how- 
ever, undertook  to  combat  the  destructive 
forces  which  always  do  appear  In  a  crisis,  and 
against  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  have  bat- 
tled only  at  the  risk  (which  Wendell  Willkie 
took' upon  himself)  of  losing  all. 

That  this  struggle  cost  Mr.  Willkie  his  life, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Almost 
nobody  really  knows  the  magnitude  of  the 


load  that  he  had  to  carry.  Some  people  know 
the  load  that  he  carried  at  the  office — the  in- 
tense interviews,  one  pushing  against  the 
other;  the  Incessant  telephone  calls  ringing 
in  from  all  parts  of  a  continent;  letters  at 
the  rate  of  thousands  a  day;  requests  for 
speeches  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  hundred 
a  month.  Still  others  know  the  story  of  his 
mind,  the  probing  of  the  future,  the  weighing 
of  issues — the  load  of  responsibility  that  his 
leadership  entailed.  Still  others  are  familiar 
with  the  political  load — the  shrewd  decisions, 
the  granting  of  his  support  here,  the  raising 
of  his  opposition  there,  the  rallying  of  forces 
at  some  far-distant  point  to  undermine  an 
entrenched  Isolationist.  Each  of  his  asso- 
ciates knows  that  particular  part  of  the  load 
he  or  she  helped  to  carry.  Almost  no  one 
knows  it  all. 

But  of  course  the  biggest  single  load  was 
the  load  of  the  party.  On  Issue  after  Issue 
he  W.1S  forced  to  oppose  his  own  people  first. 
The  list  Is  long  and  massive:  the  destroyer 
deal  and  aid  to  Britain:  selective  service; 
lend-lease;  the  occupation  of  Iceland;  the 
extension  of  selective  service;  the  revision 
of  the  Neutrality  Act;  Increased  aid  to  Rus- 
sia and  China,  and  a  better  understanding  of 
those  essential  partners:  the  definition  of 
war  alms;  the  drive  for  an  International  or- 
ganization with  power  to  act.  On  all  these, 
and  more,  he  had  to  overcome  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  before  he  could  challenge  his 
official  opponent,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  on  the 
real,  the  far-reaching  issues  of  America's 
destiny. 

And  in  the  end  the  party  was  his  undoing. 
The  motto  for  his  life  might  be  "Et  tu. 
Brute";  for  It  was  the  desertion  of  self- 
styled  friends  and  associates  that  hastened. 
If  It  did  not  actually  cause,  his  death.  He 
was  not  disillusioned  by  these  desertions:  he 
was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  few  men 
are  capable  of  sacrificing  their  own  Interests 
for  the  principles  that  they  profess.  But  he 
was  practical  enough  to  see  that  each  defec- 
tion from  the  cause  merely  added  to  the  im- 
possible load  that  he  was  carrying.  Immedi- 
ately before  and  after  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  when  hundreds  of  pro- 
fessed "One  Worlders  "  were  yielding  to  the 
forces  of  political  expediency,  the  tragic  lit- 
tle scene  was  reenacted  almost  every  day: 
"Why.  so-and-so  was  one  of  the  best  friends 
I  had  in  the  world.  He  went  all  out  for  the 
limitation  of  sovereignty.  How  can  he  do 
this  now?"  The  complaint  was  not  merely 
personal.  It  was  the  complaint  of  a  giant 
dedicated  to  a  cause  which  he  recognized  as 
greater  than  himself:  a  cause  that  was  too 
big  to  carry  all  alone. 

VI 

Wendell  Wlllkle  has  won  more  since  his 
death  than  he  won  during  his  lifetime.  The 
San  Francisco  Conference  convened — as  he 
advocated,  and  as  the  administration 
promised  in  the  campaign  of  1944 — before 
the  end  of  hostilities.  A  United  Nations 
Organization  has  been  created  and  Is  now 
offered  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  their 
ratification.  Above  all,  the  spirit  of  America 
has  changed.  We  are  no  longer  hanging 
back.  The  power  of  public  opinion  In  the 
United  States  has  become — as  Wendell 
Willkie  always  believed  It  would — the  greatest 
single  force  working  for  International  action. 

Yet  this  Is  after  all  only  the  first  battle 
of  the  peace.  The  real  objectives  of  one 
world  lie  far  ahead  of  us,  and  the  constant 
danger  Is  that  we  shall  fall  short  of  those 
objectives  without  realizing  It.  There  Is  here 
involved  a  point  that  gave  Mr.  Willkie  end- 
less difficulty.  Because  both  Roosevelt  and 
Willkie  had  an  International  view,  people 
carelessly  assumed  that  they  were  In  agree- 
ment on  foreign  policy.  The  assumption  was 
encouraged  by  the  isolationist  press  seeking 
to  embarrass  Mr,  Wlllkle.  Yet  the  foreign 
pKJlicy  of  one  world  is  very  different  from 
the  foreign  policy  promulgated  by  the  White 
House  in  the  critical  years.    The  Roosevelt 


administration  was  internationally-minded: 
it  was  not  one  world -minded.  And  in  this 
regard  the  Truman  adminisUation  is  still  a 
question  mark. 

The  difference  lies  In  a  definition  of  Ameri- 
can Interests.  The  Roosevelt  administration 
always  tended  to  fall  off  In  the  direction 
of  power  politics,  or  what  Mr.  Wlllkle  called 
"expediency,"  with  the  idea  that  our  interests 
could  best  be  served  by  entering  Into  the  old 
game  of  balance  and  control.  As  a  practical 
man,  Wendell  Wlllkle  knew  well  enough  that 
power  politics  cannot  be  entirely  excluded 
from  the  affairs  of  mankind,  whether  at  the 
persona^  the  occupational,  the  national,  or 
the  international  level.  He  believed  in 
strong  men — and  strong  nations. 

Yet  he  insisted  that  the  United  States  must 
rise  above  the  level  of  power  politics,  as  the 
term  is  generally  understood.  In  those  criti- 
cal situations  in  which  the  future  destiny 
of  men  Is  at  stake.  The  United  Slates,  he 
believed,  must  represent  not  merely  a  power 
but  a  doctrine.  Specifically,  It  must  repre- 
sent the  doctrine  on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded,  in  which  we  have  always  believed, 
and  through  which  alone  our  long-range  In- 
terests can  he  served — the  doctrine  of  indi- 
visible freedom,  the  very  core  of  one  world. 

The  weakness  of  our  present  position  In 
world  affairs  Is  that  the  other  great  powers 
are  far  more  certain  of  their  alms  than  we. 
But  why  are  they  more  certain?  It  Is  be- 
cause we  have  failed  to  declare,  because  we 
have  failed  strongly  to  assert,  this  doctrine  of 
freedom — the  only  doctrine  In  which  we,  as 
Americans,  can  believe.  In  a  game  of  power 
politics  the  American  people  will  never  have 
clear  alms,  because  they  seek  no  goal  that 
power  politics  can  win.  That  game  Is  merely 
a  means  of  evading  the  fundamental  issues 
of  the  world,  which  Americans  must  even- 
tually meet  if  they  are  to  survive  on  their 
own  terms  of  freedom.  Insofar  as  we  indulge 
in  it.  we  fall  to  work  for  our  own  ultimate 
survival. 

Therefore,  while  It  is  true  that  since  Mr. 
Willkie's  death  we  have  made  great  prog- 
ress, have  indeed  won  in  the  first  battle  in 
the  struggle  for  one  world,  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  make  the  same  error  that  so  many 
made  during  his  lifetime.  We  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  confuse  a  well-meaning  Interna- 
tionalism, based  on  "cooperation"  between 
wholly  sovereign  powers,  with  the  great  vi- 
sion embodied  in  the  doctrine  of  one  world. 
The  former  was  achieved  to  the  credit  of  all 
concerned  at  San  Francisco;  the  latter  still 
lies  before  us  demanding  the  lifelong  labor 
and  devotion  of  those  who  understand  what 
It  means.  But  what  was  merely  a  hope  when 
Wendell  Willkie  was  alive  has  now.  with  the 
atomic  bomb,  become  a  necessity. 

The  danger  Is  that,  having  achieved  so 
much,  we  shall  lapse  into  self-satisfied  con- 
templation of  our  own  progress.  This  danger 
was  well  Illustrated  In  the  recent  Syrian  af- 
fair. In  that  unhappy  Incident  we  permitted 
ourselves  to  be  dragged  down  to  the  level  of 
sheer  power  p>olltlcs  by  giving  our  unqualified 
backing  to  Great  Britain  in  a  struggle  for 
empire  In  the  Middle  East.  And  slmuPtane- 
ously,  by  refusing  to  back  De  Gaulle  in  his 
demand  for  an  international  conference  on 
Middle  Eastern  affairs  (to  Include  both  Rus- 
sia and  the  Arabs),  we  failed  to  represent 
the  doctrine  of  freedom  as  Americans  know 
it  We  had,  of  course,  good  and  "expedient" 
reasons  for  giving  a  blank  check  to  Britain. 
Yet  we  had  similar  reasons  for  setting  up  the 
appeaser  Darlan  in  1942 — and  against  that 
move  Mr.  Wlllkle  thundered  with  all  his 
might.  The  fact  is  that,  in  SjTla,  we  muffed 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  first  step  In  the 
formulation  of  an  American  world  policy 
that  would  work  to  our  Interst.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  still  stand  before  the  world  .without 
any  real  policy  of  our  own. 

One  world  is  a  proposed  world  policy,  and 
it  is  genuinely  American.  During  Mr.  Will- 
kie's lifetime  we  were  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped as  a  people  to  give  it  our  confldc 
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and  th«  FMuIt  waa  that  Wmdrll  Wlllklr  died 
without  wttneulng  the  fruits  of  bis  labor. 
Tet  in  a  profounder  s«nse  those  fruits  are 
not  ripe  even  yet.  If  he  were  alive  today, 
Mr.  Willkle  would  t>e  highly  gratified  by  the 
encrmoxu  change  in  the  American  attitude — 
yet  he  would  l>e  the  first  to  warn  us  against 
•etf-aatUfactlon. 

Were  be  In  the  thick  of  political  affairs. 
the  oTerwhelmlng  vote  of  the  Senate  in  rati- 
fying the  United  Nations  Charter  would  con- 
■tttute  a  personal  victory  for  him  In  bis 
struggle  with  his  own  party.  Tet  he  would 
surely  have  pointed  out  the  danger  of  leav- 
ing further  progress  to  the  Senate.  For  this 
we  have  his  own  words:  "Unless  •  •  • 
the  people  •  •  •  of  all  the  United  Ma- 
tlcns  fundamentally  agree  on  their  purposes, 
fine,  and  idealistic  ezpresaions  of  hope  such 
as  those  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  will  live 
merely  to  mock  us.  as  have  Mr.  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points.  The  "four  freedoms"  wUl 
not  lie  accomplished  by  the  declaration  of 
those  momentarily  in  power  They  will  be- 
come real  only  if  the  people  pf  the  world  forge 
them  Into  actually." 

The  era  In  which  that  actuality  must  be 
forged  has  now  dawned  We  must  do  It — 
or  be  destroyed.  Anu  to  this  end,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  indoctrinated  Into  the 
principles  and  alms  of  One  World  will  do 
well  to  rememt>er  Wendell  Wlllkte's  ordeal. 
For  now  It  Is  our  turn.  In  Wendell  Willkle's 
death  our  cause  has  suffered  a  terrible  loss. 
American  leadership  la  still  weak;  our  steps 
toward  peace  are  still  tincertain;  the  recog- 
nition of  human  Ulxrty  on  a  world-wide  basis 
Is  a  goal  that  lies  tar  In  the  future,  and  be- 
tween us  and  that  goal  rise  many  years  of 
heartbreak.  The  responsibility  for  coping 
with  all  this  now  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  could  once  afford  the  luxury  cf 
waiting  to  see  what  Wendell  WlUkle  would 
do.    Rls  ordeal  Is  now  ours. 

Yet  if  we  will  also  remember  the  nature 
of  that  struggle,  we  shall  In  the  end,  inevi- 
tably, succeed.  For  It  is  neither  a  struggle 
for  power  nor  a  struggle  for  office.  It  Is  a 
struggle  that  stirpuaea  power  and  office,  and 
therefore  surpasse*  defeat.  It  Is  a  struggle 
to  rnillze  the  deepest  aspirations  of  mankind. 
It  Is  a  struggle  to  raise  above  the  earth  a 
banner  emblazoned  with  the  Iwttle  cry: 
Freedom  Is  Indivisible. 

And — as  Wendell  WUlkle  demonstrated — 
even  to  make  this  struggle  is  to  win  It. 


\ 


Ail  Palestine  Should  Not  Suffer  for  the 
Crimes  of  a  Few  Terrorists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  13, 1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  deeply  shocked  at 
the  bombing  of  the  King  David  Hotel  in 
Jertisalem,  which  cost  so  many  lives. 
Britons  as  well  as  Jews  were  killed. 
This  violence  is  indeed  regrettable.  But 
the  British  themselves  are  not  entirely 
blameless.  The  basis  for  this  crime  is 
the  procrastination  of  the  British  in  their 
failure  to  carry  out  their  pledges  to  es- 
tablish a  Jewish  national  homeland  in 
Palestine. 

This  catastrophe  is  clearly  the  work 
of  a  small  number  of  desperadoes,  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  population  of  Palestine. 
The  Jewish  community  as  a  whole  and 
the  Jewish  Agency  in  particular  have 
disowned  and  fought  the  members  of 


the  so-called  Irgunists  who  are  the  cul- 
prits. Responsible  Jews  and  Jews  in  au- 
thority in  Palestine  want  no  truck  with 
these  terrorists.  I  am  happy  to  state  that 
the  Hagannah  set  up  by  the  Jews  with 
the  aid  of  Britain  to  meet  the  pogroms 
of  the  Arabs  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  violence  and  bombing.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  British.  While  we  do  not 
excuse  such  terrorism,  we  are  aware  that 
It  arose  out  of  what  Britain  did  3  weeks 
ago  in  suppressing  and  Imprisoning  Jew- 
ish leaders  of  responsibility  and  in  raid- 
ing the  constituted  authority  in  Pales- 
tine— the  Jewish  Agency.  The  British 
thereby  undermined  public  confidence. 
They  had  placed  the  terrorists  on  the 
same  level  with  acknowledged  and  re- 
isponsible  leaders  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. The  British  had  thereby  opened 
the  door  to  anarchy.  These  desperadoes 
chose  this  particular  moment  to  blow  up 
the  King  David  Hotel  to  create  discon- 
tent with  the  constituted  Jewish  leaders 
and  to  bring  about  an  armed  revolt. 

I  urge  the  British  Government  not  to 
go  down  the  slippery  path  of  vindictive- 
ness  and  reprisal.  We  have  seen  how  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  Irresponsible 
British  force  begat  more  force.  Re- 
pression will  inundate  the  Holy  Land  In  a 
sea  of  blood.  Forceful  retaliation  will  in- 
jure British  prestige  everywhere  and  will 
alienate  whatever  Jewish  friendship 
Britain  has. 

The  following  is  a  necessary  program: 

First.  There  must  be  a  complete  stop- 
page of  force. 

Second.  All  Jewish  leaders  must  be 
freed  and  the  Jewish  authority  restored. 

Third.  Concentration  camps  must  be 
opened  and  several  thousand  Jewish  pris- 
oners freed. 

Fourth.  There  must  be  a  forthwith  de- 
cision on  the  highest  possible  level  to  ad- 
mit immediately  into  Palestine  100.000 
Jews. 

Such  a  program  will  restore  confidence, 
together  with  hope  and  a  constructive 
spirit.  That  is  the  only  way  peace  can 
be  achieved. 

If  President  Truman's  advice  had  been 
followed  last  year,  Palestine  would  now  be 
a  flourishing  and  peaceful  community. 
■Jewish  refugees  now  suffering  agonies  In 
Europe  would  have  been  saved  and  re- 
turned to  normalcy.  The  Arabs  by  this 
time  would  have  been  reconciled.  The 
entire  world  would  have  been  freed  from 
the  distressing  problem  of  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  displaced  persons. 

Britain  herself  is  well  aware  of  the 
part  she  played  in  this  tragedy.  None- 
theless, we  appeal  to  her  not  to  destroy 
In  Palestine  the  most  constructive 
achievement  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
modem  times.  She  must  not  use  this 
sorry  event  as  a  pretext  to  destroy  the 
Jewish  effort  in  Palestine  or  to  slam  shut 
the  doors  to  refugees. 

I  counsel  that  the  British  take  no 
vengeance.  The  American  people  will 
not  be  misled.  They  will  not  place  the 
blame  for  this  unhappy  act  of  a  few 
derelicts  upon  an  entire  peaceful  people. 

President  Truman  should  pursue  with 
all  the  power  at  his  command  the  request 
for  the  admission  of  100.000  Jews  into 
Palestine.  Despite  this  outrage  In 
Jerusalem,  there  is  no  less  justice  for 
their  admission  now  than  when  the  Pres- 
ident made  the  request  a  year  ago. 


RFC  for  Veteraiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TINNESSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  20. 1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  10,  1946,  I  introduced  H.  R.  6725. 
It  was  introduced  on  the  same  day  by 
Representative  Kearney,  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Tunnell 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators.  I  re- 
gret that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  se- 
cure passage  of  this  legislation  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  In  the  event,  how- 
ever, that  an  extra  session  is  called,  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  will  ask  that  it  be 
considered,  and  I  am  certain  that  when 
the  Congress  understands  the  importance 
and  benefits  to  be  gained  from  this  legis- 
lation that  It  will  pass  without  much 
objection  being  made  to  It. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  business  oppor- 
tunities, and  careers  for  veterans  in  a  free 
economy.  The  idea  is  that  veterans  do 
not  want  special  gratuities  or  hand-outs; 
they  want  to  have  businesses  of  their 
own.  It  is  with  this  In  mind  that  th^ 
Veterans  of  Foreign  War-;  and  other  vet- 
eran organizations  have,  after  much 
study  and  consideration,  decided  to  spon- 
sor this  measure. 

Veterans'  unemployment  is  the  most 
serious  problem  confronting  the  Nation 
today.  Not  since  Pearl  Harbor  have  we 
faced  more  of  an  emergency.  Wlule  the 
problem  of  veterans'  unemployment  Is 
not  as  dramatic  as  Pearl  Harbor,  yet  the 
speed  and  efficacy  with  which  we  meet 
this  emergency  now  will  determine,  in 
the  long  run,  whether  we  remain  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  The 
problem  is  just  as  simple  as  that,  and 
the  choice  is  ours. 

It  would  require  volumes  to  expound 
this  situation  in  detail,  but  the  urgency 
of  doing  something  about  it  is  so  self- 
evident,  we  believe,  that  a  simple  state- 
ment of  facts  will  suffice. 

The  emergency  is  alarming.  Today 
there  are  far  too  many  veterans  who  are 
unemployed.  Believe  it  or  not,  but  at 
this  hour  there  are  nearly  2,500.COO  vet- 
erans who  are  claiming  unemployment 
compensation.  The  number  drawing 
unemploym€nt  compensation  is  expected 
to  increase,  as  there  are  one  million  and 
a  half  more  men  who  soon  will  be  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  services. 

The  tragedy  of  this  army  of  unem- 
ployed veterans  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
longer  they  remain  idle  and  are  obliged 
to  receive  relief,  the  less  likely  they  are 
to  succeed  in  competitive  free  enterprise 
when  they  do  find  work.  It  is  a  natural 
law  that  those  who  are  unemployed  are 
less  likely  to  be  employed  profitably  than 
those  who  are  already  employed,  or  those 
who  are  members  of  a  well-organized 
program,  such  as  that  provided  for  in  the 
bill  I  have  introduced.  Idleness  brings 
evil  con.sequences.  We  do  not  want  to 
put  malicious  thoughts  into  anyone's 
head,  but  a  shrewd  demagog  or  charlatan 
could  easily  arouse  this  Immature  army 
of  veterans  to  a  point  where  there  could 
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easily  be  sown  the  seeds  which  could  re- 
sult in  shaking  the  foundation  of  our 
society.  Such  a  situation  would  harm 
the  veterans  and  the  country  for  gener- 
ations to  come.  With  millions  of  veter- 
ans having  no  jobs  of  any  consequence, 
the  sinister  political  implications  could 
easily  exceed  the  abuses  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  following  the  Civil 
War.  For  the  protection  of  the  veterans, 
for  their  welfare  and  prosperity,  and  for 
the  good  of  all  the  people,  we  must  act 
now  to  guide  this  enormous  new  force 
into  productive  and  profitable  channels. 

Regardless  of  optimistic  predictions 
which  anyone  can  possibly  make  about 
veterans  L-eing  fully  employed  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  cold,  unpleasant  facts  to  the 
contrary  stare  us  directly  in  the  face. 

Veterans  are  already  facing  acute  un- 
employment problems  which  will  be  fur- 
ther aggravated.  The  veterans  are  at  a 
disadvantage  because  of  their  loss  of  job 
opportunities,  job  property  rights,  job 
seniority,  experience,  financial  gain,  and 
contacts  suffered  by  them  during  their 
war  service. 

Because  of  the  time  which  they  have 
lost  in  war  service,  veterans  will  have 
greater  difficulty  getting  into  and  staying 
in  business  than  the  average  business- 
man and  profe.ssional  person.  Seven  mil- 
lion veterans  have  no  reemploympnt 
rights  under  the  law.  Of  these,  4.000  000 
had  no  occupation  of  any  consequence 
before  they  entered  military  service,  and 
have  no  particular  job  to  return  to  now. 
There  are  more  than  350,000  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  II  who  have  reg- 
istered for  employment  but  cannot  find  ' 
it.  However,  experience  shows  that  the 
majority  of  disabled  veterans  can  be 
trained  in  gainful  competitive  occupa- 
tions if  the  economic  opportunity  is  op- 
ened for  them. 

The  cruel  irony  of  the  veterans'  unem- 
ployment situation  is  that  there  is  a  wide 
open  gap  in  our  economic  machine  which 
could  be  filled  by  the  veterans.  We  have 
modern  plants,  surplus  equipment,  and 
material  which  were  developed  during 
wartime,  and  only  50  percent  of  those 
plants  are  now  being  utilized.  To  win 
World  War  II  we  created  the  arsenal  of 
democracy.  Are  P>e  going  to  let  this 
arsenal  of  democracy,  now  adaptable  for 
peace,  slip  away  from  us  by  allowing  it 
to  go  to  waste?  Paradoxically,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  backlogs  and  short- 
ages of  consumer  and  durable  goods 
which  will  not  be  supplied  for  years.  Fur- 
thermore, we  have  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  American  goods  and  services 
throughout  the  world  which  staggers  the 
imagination.  Yet  we  allow  to  slip 
through  our  fingers  this  greatest  oppor- 
tunity in  the  history  of  America  to  in- 
crease our  prosperity,  and  to  raise  fur- 
ther the  standard  of  living. 

We  have  untold  natural  resources 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  Slates  that  are  still  untapped  and 
not  developed.  We  have  more  than  11.- 
000  000  acres  of  good  land  yet  to  be 
opened  up.  In  some  of  our  possessions 
we  have  hardly  scratched  the  surface  to 
develop  the  natural  wealth  to  create  em- 
ployment. For  example,  take  Alaska. 
Veterans  who  have  served  in  Alaska,  or 
who  know  of  Alaska,  would  like  to  go 
there  to  develop  its  natural  wealth,  busi- 


ness, and  industry.  In  that  vast  Terri- 
tory there  are  only  40,064  whites  and 
32.458  aborigines.  Alaska  has  more  nat- 
ural resources  than  does  Scandinavia, 
and  a  better  climate  than  does  Scandi- 
navia, yet  In  a  smaller  area  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  support  12.000,000 
people. 

Alaska  needs  only  a  business  program 
to  push  its  economy  off  dead  center.  A 
program  of  industrial,  business,  and 
trade  development  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Corporation  would  start  the  ball 
rolling.  Who  are  better  suited  to  this 
challenging  job  than  our  veterans  who 
have  already  won  tougher  battles  in  war 
than  the  economic  battles  of  Alaska? 
Let  us  return  again  to  new  opportunities 
for  veterans  in  our  48  States  and  pos- 
sessions. 

We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
enemy  patents,  processes,  and  trade 
secrets  which  we  captured  at  good  cost  in 
lives,  blood,  and  sweat.  Who  are  most 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  new  stock 
in  trade?  Is  it  the  large  corporations 
or  monopolies  that  do  not  need  them,  or 
should  the  veterans  have  first  call  on 
these  business  and  professional  assets?    ^ 

Is  it  not  the  first  duty  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  Nation  to  help  the  veterans 
to  recapture  the  losses  which  they  suf- 
fered during  the  formative  years  of  their 
lives,  in  business,  finances,  know-howl,* 
contacts,  and  other  advantages  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  acquired  had 
they  not  served  their  country  during 
time  of  war? 

In  that  war  of  survival.  90  percent  of 
our  people  relied  upon  the  remaining  10 
percent  actually  to  fight  their  battle  for 
them.  With  the  return  of  the  10  percent 
who  fought  the  battle  and  were  not  killed, 
shall  we  leave  any  stone  unturned  to 
make  easier  for  them  their  progress  into 
civil  life? 

Before  the  war  we  had  a  technological 
unemployment  of  several  million  persons 
in  the  general  labor  force.  With  the 
phenomenal  technological  wartime  ad- 
vancement in  man-saving  machines  to 
replace  workers  gone  to  war.  we  will  now 
produce  increasingly  more  and  more 
peacetime  products  and  utilize  fewer  and 
fewer  people.  In  this  new  postwar  tech- 
nological unemployment  the  veterans  will 
be  at  a  great  disadvantage.  During  the 
recessions  and  depressions  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  there 
were  as  many  as  1,500,000  veterans  on  the 
relief  rolls  at  one  time.  With  three  times 
as  many  veterans  of  World  War  II  as  of 
World  War  I,  It  is  clear  that  the  inevi- 
table cycle  of  boom  and  bust  will  make 
more  than  three  times  as  many  World 
War  II  veterans  unemployed.  In  the 
boom,  veterans,  as  a  group,  will  be  the 
last  to  profit.  And  in  a  bust  the  veterans 
will  be  the  first  to  suffer  unless  we  take 
action  now. 

Suitable  jobs  and  economic  opportu- 
nity are  the  principal  desires  and  needs 
of  the  veterans.  They  do  not  want  char- 
ity. Unemployment  compensation  and 
bonuses  are  sought  only  when  opportu- 
nities are  not  available.  At  best,  vet- 
erans' unemployment  compensation  and 
bonuses  are  only  temporary  palliatives. 
These  measures,  according  to  present  es- 
timates, will  cost  the  taxpayers  $40,000,- 


000,000,  whereas  experience  in  projects 
similar  to  the  Veterans'  Corporation,  in- 
dicates that  the  Veterans'  Corporation 
would  otherwise  save  the  taxpayers  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Furthermore,  the 
Veterans'  Corporation  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic asset  to  the  Nation  to  assure  an 
ever-expanding  economy. 

Now  that  we  have  reviewed  briefly  the 
need  of  the  Veterans'  Employment  and 
National  Economic  Development  Corpo- 
ration, let  us  examine  the  way  in  which 
the  Veterans'  Corporation  will  attain  its 
objectives.  Two  years  of  intensive  study, 
research,  and  a  wealth  of  experience  have 
gone  into  the  drafting  of  this  legislation 
by  authorities  in  Government,  veterans' 
affairs,  labor,  industrial  engineering, 
trade,  economics,  shipping,  and  foreign 
trade. 

The  proposed  Veterans'  Corporation  is 
charged  specifically  with  solving  veter- 
ans' short-range  and  long-range  prob- 
lems without  displacing  other  workers. 
And  we  emphasize — without  displacing 
other  workers.  In  fact,  the  very  nature 
of  the  projects  contemplated  would  pro- 
vide employment  and  business  for  others 
as  well  as  veterans.  The  Veterans'  Cor- 
poration would  create  jobs  and  economic 
opportunity  through  loaning  powers  and 
technical  services  to  self -liquidating 
projects,  established  businesses  that  can 
employ  additional  veterans  in  agreement 
with  existing  labor  contracts,  and  new 
businesses  that  will  employ  veterans. 
And  naturally,  the  Corporation  will  make 
loans  and  give  technical  advice  to  vet- 
erans themselves  who  are  qualified  to 
conduct  a  business. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  immediately 
necessary  and  urgent  as  no  other  agency 
can  perform  these  exact  functions. 

The  Veterans'  Corporation,  like  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  or  the 
RFC,  would  not  compete  with  private 
banks,  but  would  help  them  indirectly. 
Like  the  RFC.  the  Veterans'  Corporation 
would  make  loans  in  areas  where  private 
banking  is  not  interested  in  operating. 
The  Veterans'  Corporation,  like  the  RFC, 
is  not  designed  to  make  money,  but  like 
the  RFC  will  not  lose  money.  It  will 
thus,  by  creating  gainful  employment  for 
veterans  in  a  competitive  free  enterprise, 
save  the  taxpayers  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  would  otherwise  be  paid  to  un- 
employed veterans. 

To  attain  the  objectives  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  Corporation  will  loan  money 
at  4  percent,  and  the  Treasury  will  ob- 
tain the  money  at  much  lower  rates  of 
interest  thus  providing  an  ample  spread 
to  defray  all  costs  of  administration  and 
operation.  It  can.  therefore,  be  seen 
that  neither  the  Government  nor  the 
taxpayers  will  bear  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  this  important  program. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  our 
veterans  can  strengthen  our  world  posi- 
tion and  help  to  prevent  World  War  III 
by  peaceful  means. 

After  other  American  wars,  the  veter- 
ans have  opened  new  frontiers.  The  vet- 
erans who  returned  from  the  War  of 
1812  opened  up  the  plains  beyond  St. 
Louis.  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  built 
western  railroads  and  developed  the 
mountain  valleys  along  the  Pacific  sea- 
board. The  veterans  of  World  War  II 
have  no  remaining  frontier  in  the  old 
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•ense.  But  they  have  a  far  greater  fron- 
tier In  the  new  sense — a  business  fron- 
tier, a  technological  frontier,  an  indus- 
trial frontier,  and  a  vast  neyv  frontier  in 
overseas  trade.  However,  no  frontier 
has  ever  developed  without  some  sort  of 
Federal  assistance.  Could  our  veterans 
prevent  World  War  HI?  Let  us  examine 
the  possibility  of  our  veterans  preventing 
World  War  lH 

Among  the  features  of  the  bill  are 
provisions  to  enable  veterans  to  trade 
abroad  to  supply  the  great  new  demand 
for  American  goods  and  services.  They 
have  helped  liberate  many  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  can  now  trade.  They 
can  promote  friendship  and  confidence 
In  countries  such  as  China.  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  India.  Iraq,  Iran.  Turkey, 
and  France.  As  an  example  of  how  the 
Veterans'  Corporation  could  strengthen 
the  United  Nation.s.  consider  the  case  of 
China.  The  Government  of  China  is 
now  interested  in  having  our  discharged 
veterans,  who  are  capable  of  serving  as 
technical  and  business  missionaries,  to 
aid  in  the  modernization  and  economic 
strengthening  of  their  country.  In 
China  and  other  countries  that  are  open 
to  Americans  and  to  our  veterans,  we  can 
open  va.st  new  and  perpetuating  markets 
for  American  goods  and  services.  This 
will  create  fuller  empl05*ment  for  veter- 
ans and  for  all  American  workers,  busi- 
nessman, and  professional  people.  This 
peaceful  economic  approach  to  China 
and  to  other  countries  would  eliminate 
promptly  many  of  the  serious  trouble 
centers  and  secure  the  peace. 

Who  knows?  The  fate  of  our  Nation 
may  well  rest  with  our  decisions  now. 
High  military  authorities  state  that 
peace  will  not  last  10  years  unless  we 
strengthen  our  position  in  this  breathing 
spell  to  engineer  a  permanent  world 
structure  for  security.  Our  foreign  ob- 
^  8er\'ers  are  disturt)ed  and  report  that  the 
V  ;y  United  States  faces  a  dilemma.  Many 
soldiers  are  returning  disillusioned;  in 
most  cases  the  ver  nations  they  helped 
to  free  are  now  fearful  that  we  are  going 
to  let  them  down  by  not  assisting  them 
with  our  technical  know-how  in  mod- 
ernization. It  is  a  dangerous  phenome- 
non. Our  money  alone  vi-ill  not  buy  the 
re.spoct  and  support  of  other  nations. 

It  Is  predicted  by  many  authorities  on 
world  affairs  that  the  United  States  may 
abdicate  Its  present  world  leadership. 
-  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us  in 
peace  as  they  were  in  the  recent  global 
war  of  survival.  The  45  smaller  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  look  to  us  as 
their  main  hope. 

In  the  course  of  history  every  nation 
preceding  us  attained  world  leadership, 
reached  its  zenith,  and  then  subsequently 
lost  its  position  of  leadership.  We  can 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  can  re- 
tain our  leadership  in  peace  as  we  did  in 
war.  If  we  put  our  own  house  In  order 
promptly,  we  are  more  liktly  to  continue 
that  world  leadership  that  we  retained 
during  this  war  at  such  a  frightful  cost 
of  lives,  blood,  sweat,  tears,  and  treasure. 

Our  veterans  who  went  to  war  and  who 
fought  the  battles  were  trained  and 
equipped    by    the    best    organizational 


methods  known  to  modern  science.  That 
organizational  genius  gave  us  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  tools,  and  strength  of 
atomic  power  beyond  the  capacities  of 
any  other  people.  Now  our  veterans  have 
earned  their  right  to  benefit  from  this 
same  organized  procedure  for  reestab- 
lishing a  prosperous  peace. 

Through  the  benefits  of  the  Veterans' 
Corporation,  the  veterans  of  our  wars  are 
privileged  to  participate  in  strengthening 
the  United  States  wliich  in  turn  will 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion to  wipe  out  the  scourge  of  war.  The 
veterans,  therefore,  can  make  a  great 
contribution  in  developing  our  economic 
relations  with  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
knit  together  a  friendly  fabric  in  ex- 
change of  trade  and  ideas.  Who  are  bet- 
ter equipped  by  training,  overseas  experi- 
ence, patriotism,  and  travel  to  reach  these 
objectives  for  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation than  the  20,000.900  living  veterans 
of  our  wars? 

Our  veterans  will  be  numbered  among 
the  leaders  of  the  next  generation  and 
can  become  the  backbone  of  the  Nation. 
Our  veterans  are  selected  from  the  cream 
of  the  crop  of  140,000,000  people.  Physi- 
cally, psychologically,  and  educationally 
they  are  the  finest  essence  of  our  people. 

Yet  after  World  War  I  most  veterans 
required  two  decades  to  find  themselves. 
We  can  turn  our  national  clock  ahead 
and  avert  this  unhappy  time  loss  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  by  utilizing  prof- 
itably our  veteran  human  resources  now. 
The  development  of  a  favorable  climate 
of  opportunity  for  the  4.000,000  veterans 
who  have  heretofore  not  been  employed, 
or  have  no  particular  job  to  return  to, 
now  constitutes  in  itself  a  specific  prob- 
lem In  which  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  vitally  interested  as  well  as  the  fami- 
lies of  the  veterans.  . 

The  science  of  organization  is  one  of 
the  many  unique  contributions  America 
has  given  the  world  in  wslt  and  in  peace 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Organiza- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  our  people  won  the 
war.  If  we  apply  this  same  genius  for 
organization  and  business  enterprise 
promptly  to  assist  our  veterans  in  their 
assimilation  into  civil  life,  it  will  prove 
to  be  our  Nation's  best  insurance.  This 
proeram  will  go  far  in  securing  our  eco- 
nomic stability.  This  program  will  as- 
sure an  ever-expanding  prosperity;  and 
It  may  secure  the  peace  of  the  world. 
This  program  will  demonstrate  to  our 
fellow  Americans  and  to  the  world  that 
our  free  enterprise,  that  our  form  of  de- 
mocracy, and  that  the  great  American 
experiment  in  government  is  successful. 

Veterans'  Administrator,  General 
Bradley,  said  in  addressing  the  thirty- 
first  annual  convention  of  Kiwanis 
International: 

Pour  million  veterans  will  be  unemployed 
next  fall  unless  new  Jobs  continue  to  be 
created. 

The  Administrator  said  also: 

It  is  time  we  stopped  indulging  in  the  sac- 
rifices of  veterans  and  worked  harder  Instead 
to  fulfill  their  wants.  It  is  time  we  took 
stock  of  the  promises  we  made  while  they 
were  still  CTerseas.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration witli  it«  OI  provisions  can  ctlet  only 


a  narrow  foothold  to  veterans.  Although 
jobs  are  the  No.  I  issue,  our  Administration 
lA  limited  to  helping  veterans  with  only  train- 
ing for  Jobs. 

The  Veterans'  Employment  and  Na- 
tional Economic  Dcvelopm,ent  Corpora- 
tion Act  is  the  answer  to  General  Brad- 
ley's alarming  statement.  It  is  our  direct 
interest  to  veterans  and  to  all  our  people 
In  every  community  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  Seventy-ninth  session  of  the 
Congress.  This  program  will  be  of  no  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers.  On  the  contrary. 
It  will  reduce  the  taxes  as  it  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  government  and  reduce  the 
billions  of  dollars  paid  to  Idle  veterans. 

What  we  then  find  by  experience  that 
we  can  do  with  veterans,  we  can  do  for  all 
the  people.  This  program  can  well  serve 
as  the  pilot  operation  in  profitable  and 
practical  social  engineering,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  milestones  in  human 
history. 

The  Veterans'  Employment  and  Na- 
tional Economic  Development  Corpora- 
tion would  thus  open  up  for  unemployed 
veterans,  and  veterans  without  much 
hope,  many  gainful  career  opportunities. 
Moreover,  the  benefits  of  this  Corpora- 
tion for  veterans'  employment  will  in 
turn  open  a  new  segment  in  our  economy, 
and  stimulate  increased  prosperity  for 
all  Americans,  and  fortify  by  peaceful 
means  our  national  security. 


Address  Before  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Gubt 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or   MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  speech  I  made  be- 
fore the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  July  8,  1946: 

This  convention  is  an  example  of  democ- 
racy at  work.  It  is  more  particularly  a  most 
impressive  example  of  the  acceptance  by 
Women  of  their  responslbUlty  as  citizens — 
to  think  constructively  and  to  make  their 
thinking  articulate. 

Citizenship  Is  without  sex.  It  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  men  and  women.  Since  the 
granting  of  suffrage  to  women  the  only  dif- 
ferential between  men  and  women  as  citi- 
zens has  been  the  availability  and  accept- 
ance of  leadership. 

Some  claim  that  the  availability  of  lead- 
ership to  women  has  been  unfairly  limited.  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  this  view  because  it 
is  only  those  who  "make  the  breaks"  that  "get 
the  breaks."  In  other  words.  '.  -  increase  the 
availability  of  leadership,  we  must  by  our 
own  actions  create  and  force  that  increased 
avail  iblllty.  If  we  are  to  claim  and  win  our 
rightful  place  In  .the  sun  on  an  equal  basis 
with  men  then  we  must  not  insist  upon 
those  prlvUeges  and  prerogatives  identified 
in  the  past  as  exclusively  feminine. 


To  some  extent,  women  have  made  the 
"breaks"  for  greater  leadership  opportunities. 
Especially  is  this  the  cas  in  their  superb 
performance  in  many  fields  during  the  war, 
Their  contribution  to  the  war  was  far  beyond 
anything  that  anyone  had  even  hoped  for. 
Even  the  hardest  cynics  now  acclaim  their 
performance. 

But  now  the  challenge  to  women  is  to 
match  their  amazing  wartime  record  with 
the  battles  for  peace  and  the  orderly  recon- 
version to  normal  living.  While  their  war 
records  will  be  difficult  to  match.*  they  are 
far  better  equipped  for  the  task  of  winning 
the  peace  because  they  possess  certain  abili- 
ties and  understanding  of  matters  basic  to 
peace  that  men  do  not  possess. 

Dlrigo — "I  lead" — is  the  motto  on  the  of- 
ficial emblem  of  my  own  State  of  Maine. 
Women  of  this  Republic  could  well  adopt 
it  as  their  motto.  The  question  is.  Where 
can  they  exert  leadership.  The  answer  is, 
Everywhere:  (1)  in  the  home  as  wives  and 
mothers.  (2)  in  organized  civic,  business,  and 
professional  groups  such  as  your  own,  (3)  in 
Indu.'^try  and  business,  both  management 
and  labor,  (4)  In  public  ofBces,  such  as  legis- 
latures and  schools,  (5)  in  politics,  and  (6) 
as  public  citizens. 

Perhaps  the  most  lasting  and  basic  influ- 
ence of  women  is  in  the  home  for  behind  all 
men.  great  or  small,  are  women.  This  might 
appear  too  obvious  for  mention.  But  it  is 
too  often  that  we  overlook  the  obvious.  Can 
the  dynamic  Influence  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
be  denied  when  you  compare  the  respectful 
number  of  women  appointments  in  the 
Roosevelt  administration  to  the  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  such  appointments  in  the 
Truman   administration? 

For  lasting  world  peace,  the  wives  and 
mothers  in  all  nations  must  get  together 
for  a  common  understanding — in  like  man- 
ner the  business  and  professional  women. 
I  am  confident  that  the  women  of  the  world 
^wlU  reach  a  real  and  genuine  understand- 
ing. If  given  the  means  of  communication 
and  personal  exchange,  far  more  satisfac- 
torily than  men  have  yet  been  able  to. 

The  fight  for  decent  conditions  in  com- 
munities, for  Improvements  in  food,  hous- 
ing, school,  recreation,  and  health  facil- 
ities, must  come  from  the  women  of  the 
home — the  wives  and  the  mothers.  Yes, 
even  the  critical  fight  against  disastrous  in- 
flation, black  markets:  and  uncontrolled 
price  rises  must  be  led  by  the  housewives. 
If  necessary,  they  should  be  the  leaders  of 
a  buyers'  strike — those  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  refuse  to  buy  at  unreasonable  and 
profiteering  prices. 

Much,  if  not  most,  of  the  past  leadership 
of  women  In  this  country  has  come  through 
civic  organizations  and  througn  organiza- 
tions such  as  your  own.  It  would  be  un- 
necessary and  presumptuous  for  me  to  elab- 
orate on  this  type  of  opportunity  of  lead- 
ership. Yet.  I  do  want  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  urge  you  and  your  organization  to 
continue  your  splendid  contribution  to 
women's  leadership,  and  to  urge  you  to  ex- 
tend your  beneficial  influence  as  widely  as 
possible. 

Women,  such  as  you.  Individually  can  pro- 
vide leadership  In  Industry  and  business. 
You  have  already  proved  your  leadership 
ability  in  the  field  of  management.  But 
there  is  a  discouraging  dearth  of  women 
leaders  in  the  field  of  labor  and  labor  re- 
lations. Women  constitute  a  great  part  of 
the  labor  force.  If  there  is  any  one  way 
that  labor  unions  can  Improve  themselves, 
find  members  benefit  it  is  to  have  more 
women  labor  leaders,  qualified  for  their  Jobs. 

The  Government  is  no  more  important 
than  the  home.  Just  as  the  home  is  no  more 
important  than  the  Government — both  can 
control  and  infiuence  the  other,  both  are  de- 


pendent upon  each  other.  But  In  the  past 
the  women  have  permitted  the  balance  to 
swing  too  heavily  to  the  Government's  in- 
fluence over  the  home  rather  than  having  the 
home  exercise  its  proper  influence  over  the 
Government. 

How  can  this  be  remedied?  By  taking  a 
greater  interest  in  our  greatest  investment, 
our  biggest  business— our  Government — in 
seeking  and  accepting  public  office.  In  this 
way  women  can  bring  the  wholesome  view- 
point and  influence  of  the  home  more  di- 
rectly into  the  formulation  and  administra- 
tion of  Government  policy. 

In  the  schools  as  educators  women  have 
and  will  continue  to  instill  in  coming  gen- 
erations the  very  will  to  peace  and  the  very 
necessary  guards  to  insure  that  peace. 

Women  fought  for  the  right  to  vote.  They 
won  this  battle,  but  they  haven't  followed 
through.  They  do  not  take  the  proper  advan- 
tage of  their  voting  privilege.  With  one-half 
of  the  population,  women  could  easily  be- 
come the  most  powerful  single  group  in  the 
electorate. 

In  other  words,  women  should  become  more 
politically  minded,  regardless  of  party.  They 
should  be  conscientious  voters.  They  should 
develop  the  incentive  and  perseverance  to 
organize  politically  into  articulate  groups 
that  espouse  their  views,  opinions,  and  de- 
sires on  vital  issues,  and  independently  of 
party  affiliation. 

They  should  be  workers  and  officials  in  po- 
litical parties  in  influencing  the  platforms 
of  the  parties,  in  getting  out  the  maximum 
vote.  In  demanding  strict  administration  ad- 
herence to  platform  promises,  in  stimulating 
women  to  vote  and  be  active,  and  in  de- 
manding only  the  proper  representation  of 
women  based  upon  population  and  degree  of 
public,  both  political  and  civic,  activity. 
They  should  seek  public  office,  and  their  ap- 
pointments to  high  Government  positions 
should  t>e  vigorously  advocated,  supported, 
and  even  forced  by  organized  groupK  whether 
political  or  nonpolltlcal  like  yours. 

All  of  these  phases  of  activity  are  summed 
up  In  the  observation  that  women  must  give 
greater  meaning  to  their  role  of  public  citi- 
zens. For  the  protection  of  the  family,  the 
basic  principles  for  governing  a  wholesome 
family  life  should  be  emulated  to  a  greater 
degree  in  the  administration  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  basic  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  stem  from  the  home.  In 
one  sense  of  the  word,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  really  one  big  family — the  all- 
American  family. 

American  women  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  what  they  have  done  so  far  in  influencing 
greater  participation  by  women  of  other  na- 
tions In  their  governments.  An  American- 
educated  woman  of  China,  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  has  led  the  political  emancipation 
of  the  women  of  China.  Japanese  women, 
under  our  occupation  of  that  country,  have 
been  given  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office 
and  are  emulating  American  women  by  seek- 
ing and  obtaining  public  office  in  Govern- 
ment places  such  as  the  Japanese  Diet.  This 
in  Itself  is  the  greatest  promise  against  future 
Japanese  war  lords.  It  is  a  shining  example 
of  how  women  can  make  the  most  effective 
contribution  to  the  enforcement  of  a  lasting 
peace  by  becoming  leaders  in  their  own  na- 
tion and  then  graduating  to  the  roles  at 
leaders  of  the  world. 

It  is  regrettable  that  so  few  women  have 
been  chosen  to  participate  in  the  UN,  and 
that  none  sit  as  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  It  is  amazing  when  one  realizes 
that  women  constitute  at  least  one-half  of 
the  worlds  population. 

But  this  can  be  attributed  to  women  them- 
selves for  lack  of  Interest  and  aggressive- 
ness— and  the  will  to  public  careers — in  this 
and  other  countries.  We  can't  become  lead- 
ers of  the  world  until  we  have  become  lead- 


ers within  our  own  Nation.  Our  Influence 
upon  others  must  come  from  within  our- 
selves individually.  In  as  great  a  measure, 
our  influence,  as  a  Nation  upon  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  creating  and  maintaining  per- 
manent peace,  must  first  flow  from  within 
this  country. 


"Jim"      Shiart      (James      A.      Stuart) 
Editorialucs  on  the  Atonic  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent discussion  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  pending  legis- 
lation for  control  of  the  atom  serves  to 
recall  some  editorials  in  August  1945  on 
the  subject  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 
limitless  possibilities  in  the  use  of  the 
atom — in  the  use  of  the  energy  of  the 
atom  in  war  and  also  in  the  pursuits  of 
peace.  This  pending  bill  is  highly  con- 
troversial and  it  is  not  now  my  purpose 
to  discuss  the  proposed  legislative  pro- 
cedure in  connection  with  this  new  de- 
velopment in  the  history  of  man. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  use  of 
the  atomic  bomb  in  bringing  World  War 
II  to  a  final  end  back  in  August  1945 
marks  the  ending  of  one  period  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  It  also  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  conquest 
which  man  has  waged  to  conquer  the 
impossible.  The  dreams  of  men  in  ages 
past  were  realized  when  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  harnessed  the  atom. 
The  ending  of  one  phase  of  man's  exist- 
ence was  accomplished  when  the  atomic 
bomb  was  successfully  used.  The  impor- 
tant date,  of  course,  was  August  5,  1945, 
when  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  dropped  an  atomic  bomb  on  Hiro- 
shima in  the  Empire  of  Japan  and  de- 
stroyed that  city.  This  history-making 
episode  was  followed  by  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb  with  deadly  effect  on  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  and  this  city  was  destroyed 
on  August  9.  1945. 

Thousands  of  columns  of  news  stories 
and  editorials  were  written  by  the  ablest 
news  and  editorial  writers  in  our  country^ 
describing  these  events  and  philosophiz- 
ing on  what  they  meant  to  the  future  of 
the  world.  Among  those  who  took  a 
hand  in  the  discussion  following  the  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb  was  James  A.  Stuart, 
commonly  known  as  Jim  Stuart,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Duluth  News  Tribune,  of 
Duluth,  Minn.  Mr.  Stuart  is  rated  one 
of  the  best  and  outstanding  men  In  his 
profession.  He  Is  a  modest  man,  but 
those  who  associate  with  him  recognize 
his  ability,  his  learning,  and  his  high 
standing  in  the  newspaper  world. 

As  I  have  said,  a  great  deal  was  writ- 
ten about  the  atomic  bomb  following  Its 
first  use  on  August  5.  1945.  History  was 
being  made  and  those  who  contributed  to 
the  literature  on  the  subject  was  my  fel- 
low townsman,  James  A.  Stuart.    While 
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others  wrote  with  Interest,  none  excelled 
Mr.  Stuart  In  his  contribution  to  the  cur- 
rent discu&sion  and  editorial  comment. 

TRZ    atom:     MASm    OB    SntVAITTT 

Mr.  Stuart's  first  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject appeared  in  the  Duluth  News 
Tribune,  of  Duluth.  Minn.,  for  Friday. 
August  10.  1945,  as  follows: 

During   th*   iMt  Mvcral   yean,   as   dcws 

leaJud  out  concerning  the  attempts  to  break 
the  atom  and  harneas  its  energy,  at  times 
we  have  dlacussed.  in  tbe  abstract,  its  poten- 
tials. Tbe  onlj  coudusioo  reached,  lacking 
the  Information  as  to  what  was  actually 
being  done,  or  actually  found,  was  that  the 
possibilities  of  tba  atom  were  limitless.  And 
that  does  not  begin  to  express  It. 

Now  atomic  derelopment  has  actually* 
begun.  It  has  been  harnessed  to  tbe  extent 
that  Its  destructive  potential  has  actu.illy 
been  put  to  use.  No  doubt  this  destructive 
potential  wUl  tte  looked  upon  In  a  few  years 
as  a  mere  hint  of  the  power  available. 

That  u.  If  \ts  use  In  war  does  not  eliminate 
the  human  race. 

Tbe  great  question  now  facing  the  world 
Is:  WlU  It  be  master  or  servant?  "' 

But.  with  the  development  of  the  at(^  t>e- 
fun — and  we  cannot  tell  how  rapidly  it  will 
prograaa— we  venture  the  prediction  that  an 
absolutely  new  era  is  opening,  during  which 
•»«ry  Idea  of  progress,  biulness,  perhaps 
baalth  and  human  habits  will  have  to  be 
revlaed,  and  new  adjustments  made.  The 
pOHibllitles  win  turn  Into  probabilities  and 
many  of  them  into  acttialitles — perhaps  very 
soon. 

Power  projects  as  we  have  them  now,  may 
be  rendered  worthless;  gasoline  for  machine 
power  may  be  outlswed.  for  harnessed  atomic 
energy  can  be  used  to  operate  every  vehicle 
In  the  streets  or  on  the  right-of-way  In  all 
countries  of  the  globe,  every  ship  on  every  sea. 
and  every  plane  In  every  »ky. 

Atomic  energy  can  be  utilized  In  the  grow- 
tng  of  crops,  can  be  made  to  control  the 
WMthcr;  heat  hotises.  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  present  essentials  of  heat;  operate 
every  known  contrivance,  and  make  life 
easier  for  the  housewife  and  even  make  tbe 
bobbies  of  men  and  women  more  enjoyable, 
as  well  as  less  costly,  with  the  time  to  Indulge 
tbem. 

Bven  the  many  things  predicted  as  coming 
'oltowlng  the  reconversion  from  war,  many 
€*  which,  under  present  situations  cannot 
be.  may  become  possibilities  or  better.  IRe- 
duced  cost  of  living,  greater  ease,  more  leis- 
ure, and  other  economic  changes  will  present 
problems  to  our  Government  and  our  Indus- 
trialists for  adjustment.  The  changes  will 
be  radical:  and.  if  rapid,  will  be  staggering. 
SecreUry  of  War  Stlmson  says  the  develop- 
ment wUl  be  slow.    How  doe«  he  know? 

Some  will  still  declare  such  forecasts  de- 
liirtons;  but  the  same  was  said  of  the  raU- 
roMta.  the  steamboats,  the  telephones,  even 
after  they  were  actualitlea;  and  you  will  re- 
call the  story  of  the  farmer  and  the  giraffe. 
Also  there  are  lots  of  people  who  "can't  see 
the  forest  for  the  trees." 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  go  Into  a  laud- 
atory discussion  of  the  quality  of  Mr. 
Stuart's  masterpieces.  His  editorials 
speak  for  themselves  and  the  next  time 
he  discussed  this  subject  was  in  the  Du- 
luth News  Tribune  for  Sunday,  August 
19.  1945.  in  which  the  following  editorial 
appeared: 

coMirarTS 
(By  Jim  Stuart) 

This  selection  from  Watchers  of  the  Sky. 
by  Alfred  Noyes.  should  need  Uttle  or  no  ex- 
planation or  comment.  In  view  of  the  wortd- 


ahaklng  revelation  of  August  8,  1945.  re:  The 
atomic  bomb.  Its  potentials  as  a  servant  of 
man  are  forgotten  In  considering  its  might 
as  a  alayer  of  man.  In  the  foilowlng.  Gali- 
leo's daughter  Is  represented  as  writing  from 
her  convent  to  a  friend: 

He  made  his  telescope; 

And  O,  how  vividly  that  day  comes  back. 

When  in   their  gorgeous  rubes   the   Senate 

stood 
Beside  him  on  that  high  Venetian  tower. 
Scanning  the  bare  blue  sea  that  showed  no 

speck 
Of  sail.    Then,  one  by  one.  he  bade  them 

look; 
And  one  by  one  they  gasped,  "a  miracle." 
Brown  sails  and  red,  a  fleet  of  fishing  boats. 

Whereat  old  senators,  wagging  their  white 

beards. 
And  plucking  at  golden  chains  with  stliT  old 

claws 
Too  feeble  for  the  sword-hilt,  squeaked  at 

once: 
"This  glass  will  give  us  great  advantages 
In  time  of  war." 

War,  war.  O  God  of  love. 

Even  amidst  their  wonder  at  Thy  world. 

Dazed   with   new    beauty,   gifted   with    new 

powers. 
These  old  men  dreamed  of  blood. 

War  was  the  dream 

That  filmed  those  old  men's  eyes.     They  did 

not  hear 
My  father,  when  he  hinted  at  the  hope 
Of  opening  up  the  heavens  for  mankind 
With  that  new  power  of  bringing  far  things 

near. 

There  certainly  Is  an  ezciise  for  us  to 
gloat  somewhat  over  the  new  weapon  with 
which  to  conquer  our  enemies,  for  the  ob- 
ject is  to  put  in  effect  the  ideal  that  all 
men  must  be  treated  as  equals,  none  forced 
to  accept  isms  they  do  not  believe  in.  and 
each  to  be  free  to  live  and  earn  his  honest 
due.  But  the  words  of  the  poet  are  worth 
absorbing,  for  not  all  peoples  of  the  earth 
are  as  altruUtlc  as  we.  The  lust  for  power, 
even  the  passion  for  killing  still  exists  In 
too  many  places.  Man's  Instlncu  need  re- 
straint. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Stuart  all  agree  that  his  best  edi- 
torial is  found  in  the  Dulutn  News 
Tribune  for  August  26.  1945,  wherein  he 
tunes  in  with  the  spiritual  possibilities 
and  quotes  from  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
Mr.  Stuart's  editorial  on  this  reads  as 
follows  : 

COMMENTS 

(By  Jim  Stuart) 

"I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth;  for 
the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were 
passed  away;  and  there  was  no  more  sea." 
That's  from  Revelations,  by  St.  John  the 
Divine,  and  to  be  found,  if  you  wish  direc- 
tion, in  the  Great  Book  from  which  we  often 
quote. 

We  were  reminded  of  It  by  two  things,  re- 
cently: The  atomic  bomb,  for  one.  for  we 
believe  it  Is  the  introductory  chapter  to  a 
completely  new  world.  It  may  be  some  time 
in  coming,  and  it  may  come  so  fast  that  we 
will  prove  unprepared  for  It.  The  other  re- 
minder was  a  letter  from  Dana  Akers,  of 
Superior,  complimenting  us  on  our  editorial 
of  August  10.  on^The  Atom:  Master  or  Ser- 
vant? Mr.  Akers  said  that  he  bad  always  be- 
Ueved  that  "a  ncv  earth"  would  be  brought 
about  by  scientific  research  and  discovery. 

So  It  struck  us  that  If  ever  the  verse  we 
have  quoted  from  Revelations  Is  to  have  any 
sense,  which,  without  Interpretation,  little  of 
Revelations  has,  now  is  the  time.  Tbe 
trouble  with  the  book,  which  some  scholars 


consider  great  and  others  look  upon  as 
rather  daffy,  is  its  Interprttatlons  are  wide 
enough  and  different  enough  to  fill  a  record 
world  library  of  their  own.  Which  furnishes 
us  with  one  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  Revelations.  If  It  was  for  public  con- 
sumption and  human  guidance,  what  was  the 
point  in  making  it  so  my  terious,  so  fraught 
with  chances  for  misdirection,  so  loaded  with 
bases  for  controversy?  That  does  not  make 
sense. 

But  there  may  be  a  good  deal  in  the  Akers' 
suggestion.  If  what  we  look  upon  as  the 
possibilities  are  half  true — and  the  chances 
are  we  have  not  even  scratched  the  surface — 
It  will  be  a  new  world,  and,  we  hope,  a  better 
one.  It  may  hold  possibilities  so  awful  that 
no  human  being  powerful  enough  to  use  it 
will  dare  the  consequences.  Which  would 
mean  the  end  of  war.  If  there  is  anything 
in  prayer,  let's  indulge  and  Ulk  straight  in 
our  prayers.  Maybe  God  Is  kt  last  moving 
In  the  "mysterious  ways  His  wonders  to  per- 
form." But  which  way.  and  with  what  effect 
on  mankind — self-control  or  self-elimi- 
nation? 

BIKim    KZPEATS    LAST    TEAl'S    PEltPORMANCZ 

It  seems  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
pay  tribute  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Stuart, 
whose  editorials  demonstrate  his  pro- 
found grasp  of  the  significance  of  the 
atomic  boinb.  On  June  30. 1946.  our  time, 
another  atomic  bomb  was  exploded  at 
Bikini;  followed  today,  July  24,  1946,  our 
time,  with  another  atomic  bomb  experi- 
ment in  that  far-away  place.  Thus 
would  the  recent  vehement  arguments 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  over  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  control 
of  atomic  energy  blend  with  the  realism 
of  future  warfare  possibilities  If  the 
United  States  for  the  third  time  In  his- 
tory is  called  on  to  save  the  world  from 
despotism,  tyranny,  terror,  plunder, 
atheism,  and  the  hordes  of  evil.  Let  us 
hope  that  people  like  Mr.  Stuart,  and  my 
able  colleagues  who  just  recently  dis- 
cussed the  atomic-bomb  problems,  and 
those  people  and  those  organizations 
dedicated  to  world  peace,  may  convince 
some  rulers  on  this  globe  that  what  is 
good  for  billy  goats  can  be  used  by  this 
country  in  the  interests  of  peace. 


Motor  Equipment  for  Disabled  Vet 


erant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  McCOWEN 

''  OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  24,  1946 

',  Mr.  McCOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
speaking  today  in  the  interest  of  H.  R. 
6304  by  Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts.  I 
desire  to  urge  the  immediate  passage  of 
this  bill  which  was  introduced  in  the 
House  May  3.  1946.  If  this  bill  is  to  be- 
come a  law  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, there  can  be  no  further  delay.  The 
Congress  will  soon  either  recess  or  ad- 
journ.  Let  us  have  action  now. 

To  furnish  a  car  at  a  $1,500  cost,  with 
special  equipment  enabling  a  disabled 
veteran  to  drive  it,  is  certainly  no  great 
thing  to  do  for  each  one.  When  the  large 
amounts  of  money  voted  by  Congress  to 
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give  to  Britain— yes.  I  say  to  give  to  Brit- 
ain, and  to  rehabilitate  other  foreign 
countries,  is  considered,  is  it  not  time  to 
do  something  really  helpful  foj  the  dis- 
abled veterans? 

I  need  not  enter  into  any  lengthy  argu- 
ment for  the  furnishing  of  motor  equip- 
ment for  disabled  veterans.  The  case 
needs  no  argument.  If  it  did,  it  has 
already  been  well  argued  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers  1  and  others. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  tht  least  we  can 
do  for  these  veterans  in  the  closing  days 
of  this  Congress. 

May  I  urge  that  many  Members  of 
this  House  get  very  active  now  to  speed 
passage  of  this  bill,  H.  R.  6304,  in  eVery 
way  at  the  command  of  each.  Petition 
No.  32  is  on  the  Speaker's  desk  to  bring 
the  bill  out  of  committee,  if  the  commit- 
tee does  not  act  now. 

THE  -tTRPLUS  PROPERTY  DEBACLE 

The  failure  of  veterans  generally  to  be 
able  to  get  surplus  property  for  their 
own  use  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  one 
that  rightly  causes  the  returned  veterans 
from  World  War  II  to  be  keenly  dis- 
appointed, to  put  it  mildly.  The  admin- 
istration that  has  been  handling  sur- 
plus property,  or  those  who  have  con- 
trol of  that  administration,  are  to  be 
seriously  criticized  for  the  very  poor 
service  rendered  by  that  agency.  There 
are  many  things  that  this  Congress  could 
do  that  it  has  not  yet  done  to  benefit  and 
help  disabled  veterans  in  particular,  and 
other  veterans  as  well. 


Other  United  States  Loam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOtJTH   DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24. 1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn 
the  extent  of  foreign  loans  already  made 
by  the  United  States  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Under  permission  given 
by  the  House,  I  place  the  following  article 
from  the  July  24  number  of  the  United 
States  News: 

UNITED    STATES     LOANS    TO    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

Great  Britain  now  gets  a  dollar  loan  of 
$3,750,000,000.  of  which  $300,000,000  already 
has  been  advanced  by  the  United  States 
Treasury.  This  Is  the  biggest  of  the  United 
States  loans  abroad,  but  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  story  of  this  Governments  foreign 
lending. 

The  United  States  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  has  operated  since  1934,  is  handling 
all  other  United  States  Government  loans  to 
foreign  countries. 

It  has  a  lending  authority  of  $3,500,000,000 
and  is  likely  to  get  another  $1,250,000,000. 
It  has  paid  out  $1,054,682,938  in  foreign 
loans,  and  credit  lines  still  open  to  foreign 
borrowers  total  $1,956,172,019.  Repayments 
amount  to  $327,483,634. 

The  table  laelow  shows  the  distribution  of 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  arotmd  the 
world : 


Country 


Latin  Amrriia: 

Argentina . 

Bolivia. ... 

Bratil.„ 

Cliile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Doniiiilcaii  Ilcrutlic 

Ewiador 

Haiti 

Hoinluras 

Mfxico .. ..... 

Nicaragua .. 

I'anama.. 

raraguay 

Peru 

Salvador 

I'rucuay 

Votirtuela , 

M  iscFllancous 

Asia: 

China 

Iran 

Ncthfflantls  Indies...... 

Saudi  .\rabia :.. 

Turiicy , 

EurojH': 

lU'lKium.   .      

Czeciicslovakia 

IVnmarl( 

Finland 

France 

.Germany 

Grwce 

Ire  land 

Italy 

Latvia 

Nctlierlands 

Norway 

roland 

Portugal 

Spain. 

Sweden 

Mistellarcouii 

Other?: 

Canada 

EUiiopia 

Portupicse  West  .Africa. 

Pucrlo  Rico.. , 

Virpin  I.«lands , 

Various  countries 

Special  credits 


Amoont 
drawn 


•130%  COO 

3;3»,r53 

102, 414. «« 

27, 8)9,  S.20 

ro,  401,  730 
T,  224,  flOT 

!%  16N  473 
3,283,102 
^4«^I39 

10^680,000 
1.000,000 

41,  fm,  fsso 

4,  fA  1.000 
%  4b;,  703 
^065,000 


1,476,0(X) 

e,4>'5,(«4 

S,  144,078 

U,  4W7,  b70 

132,798.<e3 
■462, 42B 


Amoont  of 

credit  still 

open 


Purpose 


$14,30acoo 
57, 028, 520 
44. 8V7.  <08 

19,(00,  :5.s 

:i'.  coo 

7,  310,  LW 


ll,(X)0,f60 


1,701.000 
5«,  9ia  »2 


13.VCt¥) 
25,  4.10, 000 

2.10. 000 
22,  5U2.  <  10 

72.' 790.' 407' 

84,411.£ir< 


(»,4u0.00r 

1794,443 

15,000,000 

39,202,470 

287,000,000 

'4,;5S 


.WO,  000 

13,  37«i,  264 

'  10,  782 

f  C  nOO,  000 

'  22fi,  012 

3,547,411 

'  1, 270.  865 

'13,681,073 

>4,ni,G(» 


•37,41.%  000 
Ht),  COO 

f  .1.  roo 

450,  coo 


r.  414, 151 


100, 000, 000 

25, 000, 000 

3.060.CU0 

«,400.00( 

8."ooo"ooJr 

28,201,301 
113,000.000 


25,000,000 

"L5,'aio,"t6b' 


24;j.  400.  («0 
6a  7.'»,  (XX) 
40,000,tW) 


Rei  aid  in  full. 


General  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

OF  CAIJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  23, 
1946: 

THE    WORST     HOUSING     IN     UNtTED    STATES    HIS- 
TORY NEEDS   TOUR  ATTENTION  RIGHT  NOW 

It  would  be  naive  to  presume  that  the 
passage  of  any  one  bill  will  effectively  cure 
all  of  our  housing  problems,  but  we  believe 
the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  general  housing 
bill,  S.  1592.  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, that  It  win  help  alleviate  the  situation 
and,  therefore,  should  receive  your  favor- 
able consideration  right  now. 

We  believe  this  bill  Is  well  planned  and  well 
advised.  It  Is  designed  to  end  the  crazy 
quilt  of  several  Government  housing  agencies. 
It  permits  more  low-Income  families  to  ob- 
tain decent  homes.  It  provides  more  liberal 
loans  for  home  ownership  at  lower  Interest 
rates,  and  extends  the  time  of  repayment. 
It  provides  protection  against  economic  ad- 
versities  at   botb   Individual   and   national 


a»,  coo.  coo 


3,000,000 
235,000 


2.Vt,  (X» 

f,  000, 000 

947,  .-m 


Cnited  f  tales  products. 
Msteriais  and  equipment. 
Equipment  of  various  kinds. 
Indu:>trial  equipment. 
Rail  .ind  otl;er  equipn~cnt. 
Huildinp  mcteriai. 
Materiab  and  equipmcrt. 
Buildinf!  materials. 
Various  materiaLs. 
Rubber  dcvt  lopment. 
Materials  and  equipment. 
Hiyiiways.  transj  ort  rquipment, 
Matori:ils  and  equipment. 
Initod  t^iatrs  products. 
Buildinc  and  other  mat^ials. 
Industrial,  furm  products. 
Construct  Ion 
Materials  and  equipment. 
Construction  mattTii: !.«. 
Cridits  lo  all  .inet.  tai:kt. 

Machinery,  ship!  iquipmoot. 
rn:ted  t^tate.^  products. 
Machinery  and  supi>lics. 
Products  and  services. 
A;r|(ort  equipment. 

Various  I'nited  Stales  products. 
Unitt'd  States  products. 
Various  I'nited  folates  products. 
Cotton  and  other  products. 
Machinery  and  otnrr  products. 
I'niied  i:lates  products. 

I'o. 

Do. 
Cotton  ond  otl:er  producs. 
I'nited  States  products. 
\'arious  products. 
Farm  and  industrial  prcdticts. 
Cotton,  copper,  roal  tars. 
I'nited  ^^tates  products. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cotton. 

United  States  prodtctt. 
Machinery  and  vehicles. 
Materials  and  equipment. 
Machinery  and  equipment. 
.\irrlci;lliir;'l  pro<lucts. 
Communication  equipment. 
Short-term  credits  to  var  ous  rxport-iroport 
firms. 


levels.  This  bill  is  of  such  vital  Interest 
to  the  national  welfare  it  deserves  your  at- 
tention right  now. 

We  further  believe  that  the  Wagner-El- 
lender-Taft  bill  •  •  •  approved  by  the 
President  •  •  •  already  passed  by  the 
Senate  •  •  •  now  under  study  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Ctirrency  Committee 
should  not  be  allowed  to  die  during  this 
session  •  •  •  thus  postponing  it  an- 
other year.  Such  urgent  legislation  deserves 
action  by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  a  vote  by  the  House  of  Aep- 
resentatlves     •     •     •     right  now. 

Please,  gentlemen  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  •  •  •  before  you  adjourn  to 
go  to  your  homes,  find  the  time  to  vote  on 
this  measure  which  will  help  provide  homes 
for  others  too. 

Signed  by: 

California:  Tbe  California  State  Legisla- 
ture; Carl  C.  Ash,  State  commander,  VFW; 
DeGrafl  Austin,  supervisor.  San  Diego;  Hon. 
Fletcher  Bowron,  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles; 
Charles  Brown,  president,  Los  Angeles  Jewish 
Community  Council;  Jesse  Colman,  super- 
visor, San  Francisco;  Will  C.  Crawford,  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  San  Diego;  C.  Dall, 
councilman,  San  Diego;  Dr.  E.  C.  Farnham, 
president,  Los  Angeles  Church  Federatlon; 
Dan  Gallagher,  for  tbe  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Supervisors;  Miss  Alice  Griffith:  Thomas 
Griffith,  Jr.,  president;  Los  Angeles  branch, 
NAACP;  C.  J.  Haggerty.  secretary.  California 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  A.  P.  of  L ;  Merl 
Horn.  Los  Angeles  County  commander,  Amer- 
ican Legion;  Hon.  Harley  E.  Knox,  mayor  of 
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8ux  Diego;  Jack  Lyons,  for  the  California 
Bute  Auembly:  WlUlam  M.  Malone;  Rollin 
lIcNltt:  Judge  A.  P.  Molina;  George  H. 
Ifoore  for  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council;  Don- 
ald Nelson;  Floyd  Oleson.  State  commander; 
lisgr.  Tbomas  J.  ODwyer;  Bishop  Edward  L. 
Parsons:  Mervyn  Rathborne.  secretary.  Cali- 
fornia State  CIO  Council;  Leonard  Roach,  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Supervisors:  Will 
Rogers.  Jr :  Mrs.  George  B.  Scheer.  president, 
California  State  Lea^e  of  Women  Voters; 
George  Sehlmeyer,  master,  California  State 
Grange;  John  Sbepper,  SUte  president. 
American  Veterans  Committee;  Walter  Wan- 
ger:  Catherine  Bauer  Wurster. 

Montana:  Buster  C  Brown,  chairman.  Vet- 
erans' Advisory  Council;  John  R.  Crawford, 
president.  Silver  Bow  Trades  and  Labor 
Council.  A  F.  of  L  :  Mike  Lacey.  president, 
Monuna  Stat«  Industrial  Union  Council. 
CIO:  Lester  Loble;  Hon.  Barney  McGreevey. 
mayor  of  Anaconda:  Hon.  Barry  OXeary, 
mayor  ot  Butte:  Neil  Weston,  president,  Butte 
Miners  Union;  Hon.  J,  R.  Wine,  mayor  of 
Helena. 

Nevada;  A.  E.  Cahlan.  editor.  Las  Vegas 
Evening  Review- Journal:  Hon.  B.  W.  Cragin. 
mayor  of  Las  Vegas:  James  Fortune.  State 
Commander.  VFW;  Perry  G.  Means,  State 
Commander.   American  Legion. 

Oregon:  Rev.  Dr.  Owen  Beadles:  Edwin  C. 
Berry.  Portland  Urban  League;  Bishop  Ben- 
jamin Dagwell;  Mrs.  John  Stark  Evans,  presi- 
dent. Oregon  League  of  Women  Voters; 
Ronald  E.  Jones,  president.  Oregon  Farmers' 
Union:  Volney  Martin,  president,  Oregon 
Building  Trades  Council.  A.  F.  of  L.;  Jenelle 
V.  Moorhead,  Oregon  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs:  Nathalie  E.  Panek.  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action:  Walter  M.  Pierce;  Mrs.  Ralph 
W.  Rasmussen;  Ous.  J.  Solomon:  Bruce 
Bpaulding;  Mrs  J.  Warrington  Stokes,  Port- 
land League  of  Women  Voters;  Msgr.  Thomas 
J.  Tobin;  Morton  Tompkins,  master,  Oregon 
State  Grange. 

Utah:  J.  C.  Butt:  Hon.  Earl  L.  Glade,  mayor. 
Salt  Lake  CJty:  Dr.  Don  C.  James.  State 
commander.  VFW;  Tom  McCoy.  Utah  Mu- 
nicipal League;  Clarence  L.  Palmer,  presi- 
dent. Utah  State  Industrial  Union  Council, 
CIO:  W.  L.  Wanlass.  acting  president.  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College. 

Washington ;  Governor's  Advisory  Commis- 
sion: Frank  S.  Bayley.  Jr..  State  chairman, 
American  Veterans'  Committee;  Dave  Beck. 
International  vice  president.  Teamsters 
Union;  Henry  P.  Carstensen,  master,  Wash- 
ington State  Grange;  E.  W.  Klliott;  M.  H. 
OregersoiM  Hay  Huff;  Karly  Larson,  interna- 
tional vice  president.  International  Wood- 
workers of  America.  CIO;  M.  E.  McLaren,  sec- 
retary. SeatUe  Metal  Trades  Council,  A.  F. 
of  L;  Warren  S.  Moore.  SUte  commander. 
VFW;  Fred  Smith,  secretary,  Seattle  Build- 
ing Trades  Council.  A.  F.  of  L. 


St  Lows  Post-Dispatdi  Payi  Deserred 
Tribute  to  Retiring  Member  of  House  of 
RcpresentatiTes,  Hon.  John  J.  Cochran, 
of  SL  Louis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  losing  one  of  its 
most  forcefxil  and  useful  Memt)ers  when 
the  Honorable  John  J.  Cochran,  of  St. 


LouLs.  Mo.,  retires  from  this  body  with 
the  end  of  this  session. 

Mr.  Cochran  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  many  fights  In  the  House  for  Justice 
and  public  decency,  and  he  quits  at  this 
time  only  to  battle  with  disease  which 
has  so  cruelly  struck  him  down  in  the 
midst  of  his  useful  career. 

For  many  months  from  a  wheel  chair, 
and  with  pains  wracking  his  body,  he  re- 
mained on  the  floor  of  the  House  faith- 
fully to  represent  his  constituents,  and 
his  recent  absence  from  debate  and  from 
the  deliberations  of  the  body  is  missed, 
I  dare  say,  by  every  Member  of  the  House, 
regardless  of  politics. 

I  am  reproducing  herewith  excerpts 
from  a  recent  editorial  about  him  which 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post -IDispatch: 

TO   MR.   COCHRAN 

It  is  at  no  risk  of  extravagant  statement, 
■we  think,  to  say  that  John  J.  Cochran,  who 
withdrew  yesterday  from  the  primary,  is 
Just  about  the  finest  public  servant  Missouri 
has  ever  sent  to  Washington.  He  Is  held  in 
admiration,  affection,  and  esteem  by  men  of 
all  parties,  creeds,  and  stations  in  life,  and 
his  seat  in  Congress,  which  he  has  held  for 
20  years,  was  secure  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

.  Yet,  typically.  Mr.  Cochkan  chose  not  to 
continue  in  public  office.  "I  am  not  willing." 
he  said,  "to  render  part-time  service  to  my 
country  as  a  Member  of  Congress  In  this 
critical  period,  nor  am  I  willing  to  let  my 
present  Ulness  Interfere  with  full  and  com- 
plete service  to  my  district."  There  are  many 
who  wish  he  had  not  made  this  decision; 
who  prefer  to  have  Mr.  Cochran  even  as 
their  nominal  representative.  But  that  Is 
not  the  Cochran  ideal  of  public  service. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  the  redhead  from 
Kerry  Patch  has  compiled  a  record  that 
should  be  an  Inspiration  to  all  Members  of 
Congress.  He  has  ever  been  keenly  alert  to 
the  needs  of  this  community  and  to  the 
State  as  a  whole.  Not  only  his  constituents, 
but  Citizens  from  other  congressional  dis- 
tricts, placed  upon  him  staggering  burdens 
which  he  always  performed  promptly  and 
cheerfully. 

In  national  matters  he  has  likewise  distin- 
guished himself.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accounts  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures,  Mr.  Cochran 
has  saved  the  country  many  millions  of 
dollars  that  otherwise  would  have  been  paid 
out  In  extravagance  or  graft.  He  was  con- 
stantly Vigilant,  when  phony  claims  were 
presented,  to  prevent  raids  upon  the 
Treasury. 

His  voting  record  was  consistently  inteUl- 
gent  and  progressive.  He  supported  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  because  it  was 
Instinctive  of  him  to  be  for  the  common  man 
and  the  underdog.  His  knowledge  of  Wash- 
ington affairs  was  encyclopedic  and  many  a 
newspaperman  has  been  dependent  upon 
Mr.  Cochran  for  information  about  them. 

His  popularity  has  grown  steadily.  As  far 
back  as  1932,  when  all  Members  of  the  House 
from  Missouri  were  elected  at  large.  Mr. 
Cochran  led  the  ticket.  That  term  he  was 
the  only  St  Louisian  in  Congress  and  repre- 
sented the  detailed  interests  of  the  whole  city 
at  the  CaplUl.  Last  time  he  ran  the  Re- 
publican organization,  knowing  it  was  Im- 
possible to  beat  htm,  refused  to  back  an 
opponent. 

In  the  last  few  years,  despite  cruel  suffer- 
ing and  the  loss  of  both  legs,  Mr.  Cochxan 
has  gallantly  carried  on.  Now  he  feels  he 
must  retire  and  he  has  asked  bis  district  to 
support  for  his  seat  Frank  M.  Karsten,  his 
able  secretary. 
A  salute  to  Jack  CochkamI 


The  Housing  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
very  much  dislike  to  see  Congress  ad- 
journ without  first  passing  the  Wagner- 
Taft-Ellender  housing  bill,  which  has 
already  passed  the  Senate.  This  bill  has 
cost  the  country  thousands  of  dollars  to 
reach  its  present  stage  and  should  now 
be  passed  by  the  House,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  eager  real-estate 
lobby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  today's  Washing- 
ton Post.  This  is  another  one  of  those 
splendid  Post  editorials  which  describes 
the  situation  in  full: 

housing  delay 

The  praiseworthy  work  done  by  the  Senate 
in  evolving  a  practicable  long-range  housing 
program  now  stands  a  good  chance  of  being 
nullified  by  inaction  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  The  Senate  passed 
the  Waguer-Taft-Ellender  bill  on  April  15 
after  a  thorough  study  of  means  to  combat 
the  housing  morass  in  which  the  country  now 
finds  Itself  The  House  Banking' and  Cur- 
rency Committee  received  the  biil  on  April 
16,  yet  the  measure  Is  still  unreported,  and 
only  tooay  is  the  committee  belatedly  resum- 
ing hearings. 

Housing  Administrator  Wilson  Wyatt  as- 
cribes the  delay  to  powerful  lobbies  opposing 
the  public-bousing  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Several  committee  members  apparently  have 
fallen  prey  to  these  groups  and  have  done 
their  bidding  in  holding  up  action.  This  is 
not  only  another  Indication  of  the  pernicious 
influence  of  lobbies  in  blocking  worth-while 
legislation;  it  is  also  an  indictment  of  the 
short-sighted  self-interest  which  motivates 
the  lobbies.  They  neglect  the  fact,  as  Mr. 
Wyatt  points  out,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
bill  is  concerned  with  private  housing  which 
in  the  long  run  will  benefit  the  very  groups 
that  are  objecting  to  the  proposal. 

Essentially  the  Wagner-Taft-Ellcnder  bill 
has  a  sixfold  mission.  First,  it  centralizes 
all  the  score-odd  housing  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  leadership  of 
a  proposed  national  housing  agency.  Second, 
it  seeks  to  promote  home  building  by  private 
Individuals  and  concerns  through  more  ex- 
pansive loan  and  investment  Insurance  and 
tlu-ough  the  liberalization  of  loan  terms. 
Third,  it  provides  for  governmental  loans 
to  localities  for  slum-clearance  projects. 
Fourth,  it  sets  up  low-interest  farm  building 
loans  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Fifth,  it  inaugurates  a  public-housing  pro- 
gram of  123,000  units  a  year  in  a  field  in 
which  returns  are  not  sufficient  to  interest 
adequate  private  capital.  Finally,  it  calls 
for  additional  technical  research  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Government.  By  no  rule  can 
jthis  plan  be  considered  an  infringement  on 
the  rights  of  private  enterprise.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  supplements  private  enterprise  in 
resurrecting  the  country  from  a  17-year  neg- 
lect to  provide  adequate  :aousing  for  the 
American  people.  To  oppose  It  on  narrow 
ground.'  is  to  stymie  the  only  broad  construc- 
tive effort  yet  made  to  look  to  our  present 
and  future  bousing  needs. 

It  is  touch  and  go  now  whether  the  bill  can 
be  reported  out  in  time  for  the  House  to  pass 
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It  this  session.  But  the  effort  Is  decidedly 
worth  making.  To  allow  It  to  lie  over  until 
the  next  session  without  an  all-out  attempt 
to  enact  it  would  be  an  inexcusable  slight  to 
millions  of  homeless  and  shabbily  housed 
people  who  are  looking  to  Congress  to  help 
them. 


GI  Terminal  Pay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  including  a 
letter  from  the  Army  Times.  I  have 
heretofore  expressed  the  very  decided 
view  that  terminal-leave  pay  for  the 
enlisted  man  should  be  paid  in  cash,  the 
same  as  commissioned  officers.  The  let- 
ter follows  and  to  my  mind  gives  un- 
answerable arguments  for  the  payment 

in  cash: 

Army  Times. 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  22,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Walter  A.  Lynch, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lynch  :  The  proposal  of 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  to  pay 
accrued  unused  leave  to  enlisted  and  former 
talisied  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  in 
nonnegotiable  5-year  bonds  Instead  of  In 
cash,  as  voted  overwhelmingly  and  unani- 
mously by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
June  11.  is  in  our  opinion  unnecessary,  un- 
justified, and  unfair. 

The  Senate  MUitary  Affairs  Committee,  in 
amending  H.  R  4051  states  that  It  seeks  to 
lessen  the  inflationary  effects  of  contemplated 
payments  to  enlisted  and  .ormer  enlisted  per- 
s-ni\cl  by  providing  for  the  issuance  to  them 
of  5-year,  nonnegotiable,  nontransferable 
boi  ds  on  which  no  loans  can  be  obtained. 

The  report  of  the  committee  states  that 
"sentiment  Las  been  widespread,  both  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  country,  that  justice  and 
fairness  require  equality  of  treatment  of 
offlceis  and  enlisted  men  with  respect  to  their 
leave  rights  and  benefits." 

Nonetheless,  the  committee  failed  utterly 
to  provide  that  equality  of  treatment  when  it 
recommended  that  payment  of  the  obligation 
to  enlisted  and  Jormer  enlisted  personnel  be, 
in  fBfiCt    postponed  for  5  years. 

Terminal-leave  pay  to  officers  was  Justified 
during  and  since  the  close  of  World  War  II 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  May  8,  1874, 
which  authorized  "in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  War"  leave  of  absence  without 
deduction  In  pay  or  allowances  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  120  days.  Pay  for  unused  leave  has 
been  made  to  officers  in  cash. 

Fcr  Congress  to  countenance,  on  the  one 
nand,  the  removal  of  price  controls;  substan- 
tially higher  wages  In  Government,  Industry, 
and  »he  armed  forces;  reduction  of  taxes,  in- 
creased public  works  spending:  and  then 
defer  for  5  years — through  the  Issuance  of 
nonnegotiable  bonds — pay  for  earned,  but  vm- 
used  leave  to  enlisted  and  former  enlisted  per- 
sonnel on  the  grounds  that  it  lessens  the 
dangetb  of  Inflation  is.  in  our  opinion.  Inde- 
fensible. It  is  neither  economically  sound  nor 
morally  Justifiable. 

Terminal  leave  pay  is  not  a  bonus,  either 
for  officers  or  enlisted  personnel.    It  is  aot  a 


wage  Increase.  It  is  not  a  sop  to  politics. 
It  is  a  debt  now  owed  to  the  enlisted  and 
former  enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed  forces. 
It  was  earned  in  the  same  way  that  officers 
earned  the  leave  for  which  they  were  paid  in 
cash  upciu  separation.  It  was  earned  In  large 
part  en  the  battlefronts  and  under  other 
wartime  conditions  that  made  it  Impossible 
for  earntd  leave  to  be  used  as  earned. 

There  is  Justiflcatlon  for  paying  officers  for 
unused  leave  in  cash,  and  there  is  the  same 
Justiflcatlon  for  paying  enlisted  and  former 
enlisted  personnel  in  cash.  There  is  a  very 
real  justification  for  treating  officers  and  men 
alike. 

While  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  serv- 
ices was  earning  the  terminal  leave  pay 
which  they  have  not  received,  civilians  patri- 
otically poured  billions  of  dollars  into  nego- 
tiable war  bonds,  and  today  are  cashing  In 
those  bonds  at  will. 

During  the  war  the  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  services  also  poured  a  huge 
percentage  of  their  earnings — especially 
while  fighting  overseas — into  war  bonds,  and 
unless  the  terminal  leave  pay  so  long  over- 
due to  enlisted  personnel  is  paid  in  cash, 
they,  too,  may  ha\e  to  cash  in  their  war 
bonds.  Payment  of  terminal  leave  in  cash 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy any  more  than  the  day-to-day  cashing 
In  of  war  bonds  by  civilians  and  former 
service  personnel. 

The  committee  agrees  that  sentiment  in 
favor  of  granting  terminal  leave  to  enlisted 
personnel  is  widespread.  The  fact  that  380 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  unanimously  to  make  payment  for 
imused  leave  in  cash  Is  further  evidence 
of  that  sentiment.  To  substitute  a  5-year 
nonnegotiable  bond-payment  plan  at  this 
late  date  is  inequitable  in  the  extreme  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  committee's  own 
statement  that  Justice  and  fairness  require 
"equality  of  treatment." 

If  terminal  leave  pay  is  to  benefit  enlisted 
and  former  enlisted  men,  it  should  place 
the  money  In  their  hands  when  they  need 
it  most:  that  is,  in  the  first  crucial  months 
of  readjustment  to  civil  life — rot  5  years 
from  now  when  they  will  have  had  time  to 
reestablish  themselves.  Certainly  if  they 
are  paid  in  bords.  such  bonds  should  be 
negotiable  war  bonds. 

If  Congress  is  to  place  enlisted  men  on 
"equality  of  treatment"  with  officers — as  the 
committee  sets  forth — then  provision  should 
be  made  for  payuient  in  cash.  That  Is  the 
form  in  which  officers  have  been  and  are 
being  paid,  and  it  is  not  recalled,  that  the 
President,  the  Budget  Bureau  or  the  Con- 
gress made  any  comments  on  the  inflationary 
aspects  of  such  payments. 

Apart  from  the  equities  of  the  case — and 
there  are  many — it  should  be  realized  that 
not  all  enlisted  and  former  enlisted  men 
would  spend  their  terminal  leave  pay  Imme- 
diately upon  receipt  of  it.  Those  who  have 
no  real  need  will  bank  the  money,  or  other- 
wise save  cr  invest  it.  Furthermore,  cash 
payment  will  result  in  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  disbursements  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  by  making  It  un- 
necessary for  many  former  enlisted  men  to 
claim  Jobless  pay. 

It  Is  hoped  very  earnestly  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  give 
consideration  to  the  Justice  and  the  equity 
of  the  points  outlined  above.  We  would 
very  much  appreciate  receiving  from  you  an 
expression  of  your  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  for  payment  In  cash  Instead 
of  5-year,  nonnegotiable.  nontransferable 
bonds,  for  publication  in  an  early  issue  of 
Army  Times. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bakolo  O.  Stago, 

Editor. 


Tribute  b  Hon.  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  of 
Montana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coLoaADo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  24  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  politics  Is  a  hard,  heartless, 
treacherous  experience.  Loyalty  and 
gratitude  take  easy  flights  in  this  cruel 
game.  A  good  illi:Ftration  is  the  defeat 
of  Burton  K.  Wheeler  at  the  hands  of 
the  very  men  in  Montana  for  whom  he 
has  dedicated  his  life.  Senator  Wheel- 
er throughout  his  whole  hectic  political 
career  has  championed  the  cause  of  the 
persecuted,  the  minority,  and  the  help- 
less. For  them  he  created  powerful  po- 
litical enemies.  Nevertheless,  they 
turned  on  him  and  in  the  spirit  of  reck- 
less crusade  destroyed  him.  In  today's 
Times-Herald  George  E.  Sokolsky  in  his 
column  These  Days  analyzes  and  com- 
ments wisely  on  the  Montana  election. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
excellent  editorial  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THESE  DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

Few  men  will  be  more  missed  in  the  United 
"States  Senate  than  Senator  BtmroN  K. 
Wheeler,  for  his  experience  has  been  great, 
his  integrity  beyond  question,  and  his  under- 
standing of  national  and  International  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  order.  He  has  served 
with  distinction  and  competence  for  nearly 
24  years  and  in  a  world  distracted  by  vul- 
garity and  cheapness  in  high  places,  he  stands 
a  monument  to  the  finest  American  tradi- 
tions. 

Wheeleh  is  opposed  to  war.  The  very  radi- 
cals and  liberals  who  have  fought  him  this 
year  used  to  regard  him  as  a  veritable  Solo- 
mon of  wisdom  and  an  outstanding  and 
pristine  liberal  "Ahom  they  lauded  with 
paeans  of  praise  as  they  now  besmirch  his 
name  with  the  ugliest  of  smears.  Certainly 
history  has  already  established  the  purpose- 
less horrors  of  World  War  I.  It  was  a  futile, 
useless  war  which  only  served  to  pave  the  way 
for  World  War  II. 

It  wrecked  Europe,  brought  a  fierce  depres- 
sion upon  this  country  and  paved  the  way 
for  fascism  and  commimism.  It  destroyed 
many  monarchies  but  did  not  really  establish 
democracies.  Instead,  it  made  possible  the 
careers  of  the  three  most  evil  men  In  history. 
Stalin.  Hitler,  and  Mussolini  in  the  order 
named. 

WheeIek  was  opposed  to  World  War  II. 
But  he  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  liberal, 
lor  he  had  remained  a  believer  in  democracy, 
which  is  an  offensive  word  to  those  who  have 
succumbed  to  Communist  propaganda  In 
support  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

He  recognized  the  New  Deal  as  a  confused 
and  embryonic  American  imitation  of  Euro- 
pean totalitarianism.  Always  a  true  liberal, 
he  supported  the  New  Deal  only  as  far  as  it 
conformed  to  democratic  traditions. 

He  fought  valiantly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  democracy  and  American  idealism; 
therefore  he  was  smeared  by  this  bund  of  acid 
tluowers  and  nigblsoU  sUngers  as  a  FascUt 
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aad  A  reactionary.  The  fifth  columnUtg  of 
hate  turned  all  thetr  scorn  upon  blm,  forget- 
ting bis  services  to  the  best  causes  of  man- 
kind for  more  than  a  acore  of  years. 

Another  element  entered  Into  this  cam- 
paign. There  Is  a  group  of  men  In  New 
York,  terrlfylngly  financed,  fanatical  In  their 
»eal.  utterly  ruthlcas  in  tb^lr  methods.  un- 
American  In  their  concepts,  honest  In  their 
purposes  but  Immoral  In  their  ttctics.  who 
have  made  »  god  of  Hitler  as  some  of  the 
people*  of  Asia  workhtp  the  devil.  The  focus 
of  all  their  thinking  U  Hitler.  They  have 
no  relations  with  their  God.  no  worship,  no 
faith,  no  beliefs — except  that  Hitler  was  the 
moat  potent  creature  on  earth  therefore  the 
greatest  menace  to  them.  They  offer  no  pcs- 
Itlve  Idealism,  only  a  prolongation  of  hatreds. 
They  Judge  all  questions,  all  Usues.  all  men 
by  their  relationship  to  Hitler.  Anyone  who 
opposed  our  entry  into  the  war  to  make  the 
world  sale  for  StaWn  is  regarded  as  pro-Hitler, 
pro-Nazi.  pro-Fascist. 

These  men  are  not  Communists.  Many  of 
them  are  rich  capitalists  engaged  In  business. 
But  they  have  gone  completely  mad  on  the 
Hitler  Issue:  the  defeat  of  Germany,  the  death 
of  Hitler,  the  trial  of  his  aasoclates.  the  rise 
of  Stalin,  the  peril  of  world  communism,  even 
the  dangers  to  the  United  States,  means 
nothing  to  them. 

They  are  out  for  revenge. 

They  seek  to  kill  off  In  American  political 
and  public  life  erery  man  who  at  any  stage 
opposed  the  so-called  Roosevelt  policies. 
and  that.  In  spite  of  the  enveloping  evidence 
of  his  deceit  and  trlcklnets.  They  are  po- 
litical paranolacs.  with  a  ferocious  persecu- 
tion complex,  to  which  some  of  them  add  a 
guilt  complex  for  the  years  d^^ibg  which 
they  betrayed  their  own  kin  and  corEligion- 
lats. 

They  isre  surrounded  by  paid  employees. 
Job  holders  who  receive  munificent  salaries  to 
keep  this  pot  of  hate  and  revenge  boiling. 
Their  jobs  depend  upon  keepinr  Hitlers 
memory  alive,  which  they  do. 

They  are  now  soliciting  funds  in  New  York 
for  PAC  on  the  grounds  that  PAC  fights  anti- 
Semitism,  which  it.  of  course,  does  no;  do. 
In  fact  all  this  activity  keeps  Hitler  alive  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  good  fund  raising. 
It  la  important  to  bring  all  ihl&  into  the  open 
and  the  Wheeler  defeat  in  Montana  does 
just  that. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  PHIUP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or   DEI^WAKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Gaelic 
American : 

THt  BRrrrsH  loan 

Under  the  lash  of  administration  leaders. 
the  ao-called  British  multiblllton  loan  has 
been  passed.  It  was  promptly  signed  by 
President  Truman.  Soviet  Russia  will  be 
th-'  next  country  seeking  a  hand-out.  The 
Red  diplomats  will  thoroughly  enjoy  making 
•  grab  for  the  wealth  of  the  hated  American 
capitalists,  which  means  the  American  tax- 
payer. We  wonder  if  the  Soviet  negotiators 
will  be  able  to  withhold  their  venom  toward 
Aoitrlc*  long  enough  to  Induce  the  do- 
feodCTS  and  "suckers*  of  Washington,  to 
lavishly  turn  our  money  ever  to  them.  Of 
eourte,  much  of  it  would  t)e  used  to  wreck 
the  American  ayitem  of  government,  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  to  bring  Ameri- 
cans the  Joy  of  totalitarian  enslavement. 


The  signing  of  the  loan  marks  the  cul- 
mination of  the  Roosevelt-Hull  scheme  to 
reduce  the  United  ,Q(.ates  to  the  status  of  a 
free  trade  country.  The  next  move  will  be 
an  International  trade  charter.  That  will 
mean  the  end  of  American  tariff  barriers  and 
the  opening  of  the  floodgates  of  foreign  goods 
to  compete  with  the  products  of  American 
industry.  When  the  low  wage  and  slave- 
labor  goods  floods  American  markets,  tossing 
thousands  of  our  people  cut  of  work,  and 
sharply  reducing  the  incomes  of  others,  the 
American  laboring  mnn  will  fully  appreciate 
the  blessings  of  the  New  Deal  Ideology. 

This  trade  conference  scheduled  to  meet . 
in  London  will  whittle  away  the  remnants 
of  the  historic  American  system  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American'  Industry  and  labor  In 
It  Unci.  Sam  v  ill  lose  his  pants.  He  has 
already  given  away  his  coat  and  vest. 

Nothing  was  presented  in  the  loan  debates 
to  indicate  that  Britain  ntends  to  aid.  In 
any  way,  American  export  markets.  On  the 
contrary,  Britain  has  continued  to  nego- 
tiate bilateral  trade  agreements  within  the 
sterling  bloc.  Mr.  ChrrchlU  boasted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  preserving  the  Imperial  preference  system 
Mr.  Bevln  has  stated  that  this  i  the  under- 
standing of  the  present  Socialist  government 
of  Great  Britain.  How  can  American  indus- 
try compete  in  such  a  aet-up? 

The  American  people  and  American  labor 
will  net  ascertain  fully,  for  a  year.  Just  what 
the  British  loan  agreement  really  means  to 
their  wage  scr'3  and  standard  of  living  for 
years  to  come.  When  they  do,  watch  the 
explosion  against  the  politicians  who  swung 
the  deal. 


Trade  With  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or   MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  24  ilegislatiie  day  of 
Friday.  July  5) .  1946 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  two  articles  from  the  New- 
York  Times  of  this  morning,  the  first 
headed  "'Britain  to  relax  policy  on  im- 
ports," the  second  under  the  headline 
"Would  drop  order  to  ship  tractors." 
A  paragraph  from  the  first  article  reads : 

Well  informed  American  business  sources 
here  say  that  at  least  15u  new  projects  now 
are  likely  tc  be  carried  out.  Most  plans  for 
new  plants  had  been  held  In  suspense  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  loan  delibaratlons. 

I  thought  that  was  significant. 

The  second  article  deals  with  the  plea 
of  American  tractor  manufacturers  to 
cancel  the  orders  for  the  shipment  of  14,- 
500  American  built  tractors  to  Russian 
countries.  This  request  of  American 
tractor  manufacturers  is  based  on  their 
desire  to  supply  American  farmers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BSTTAIN  To  REI.AX  POUCT  ON  IMPOSTS — MOB- 
aiSON,  IN  A  W^ARM  Tbibute.  Backs  UNrnx) 
States  Proposal  roa  New  Inteknationai. 
Trade  Charter 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 

London,    July    33. — Paying    an    untisually 

warm    tribute    to    the    United    States    new 

leadership  m  international  economic  affairs, 

Herbert    Morrison,    Lord    President    of    the 


Council,  said  today  Great  Britain's  recent 
decision  to  permit  token  Imports  of  United 
States  branded  goods  was  only  the  first  step 
In  the  relaxation  of  the  present  strict  Import 
policy  that  was  "quite  foreign  to  the  real 
desires  of  the  British  people." 

Pointing  out  that  Britain  was  the  world's 
largest  customer,  buying  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  all  the  world's  exports,  Mr.  Morrison 
told  a  mixed  American  and  British  audience 
at  the  thirtieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  London 
that  Britain's  long-run  prosperity  demanded 
that  the  country  be  an  even  bigger  importer 
than  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Morrison,  in  commenting  on  United 
States  proposals  for  a  new  International  trade 
charter,  said  that  "one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  our  times"  was  the  energy  with 
which  the  United  States  Government  and 
major  American  business  Interests  were  at- 
tempting to  enlarge  the  scope  of  world  trade. 
He  emphasized  that  discussion  of  the  loan 
had  tended  to  obscure  the  motives  of  both 
the  British  and  American  Governments, 
which  were  as  much  to  benefit  the  whole 
world  a.s  to  help  Britain's  recovery  or  to 
boost  American  exports. 

FIRMLY    BEHIND    UNITED    STATES    PLAN 

Mr.  Morrison  left  no  doubt  In  his  hearers' 
minds  that  whatever  the  attitude  of  some 
sections  of  opinion,  the  British  Government 
was  firmly  behind  the  United  States  trade 
proposals  and  was  delaying  the  elimination 
of  discriminatory  practices  and  excessive  ira- 
•port  ccntrols  only  to  the  extent  necessitated 
by  the  Immediate  postwar  foreign  exchange 
shortage. 

Wallace  B.  Phillips,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  in  London,  recalling  the  organ- 
ization's unceasing  support  of  the  loan  and 
the  new  trade  proposals,  said  that  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  final  ratification 
had  been  the  decision  of  large  numbers  of 
American  concerns  to  proceed  with  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  branch  factories^  in 
Britain. 

ONE   HUNDRED   AND   FIFTT   NEW   PROJECTS   LOOM 

Well-Informed  American  business  sources 
her»»  say  that  at  least  150  new  projects  now 
are  likely  to  be  carried  out.  Most  plans  for 
new  plants  had  been  held  In  suspense  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  loan  deliberations. 

This  wave  of  branch  plant  construction 
probably  will  double  the  total  amount  of 
American  capital  Invested  In  United  King- 
dom manufacturing  capacity.  While  to  a 
certain  extent  it  is  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  get  behind  the  British  tariff  wall,  the  main 
attraction  to  most  American  companies  is 
the  broad  commercial  advantage  of  oper- 
ating In  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Em- 
pire from  British  bases.  Not  only  are  fa- 
cilities better  from  the  point  of  view  of  ship- 
ment, financing,  and  marketing,  but  the 
prestige  of  British  manufactured  products 
stUl  counts  in  Empire  markets. 

While  much  of  the  capital  for  the  new 
plants  already  is  In  Britain,  the  Inflow  of 
funds  from  the  United  States  has  been 
marked  since  passage  of  the  loan.  It  Is 
thought  here  to  be  the  result.  In  part  at  least.  * 
of  the  spurt  In  American  business  Invest- 
ments In  Britain. 

The  matter  was  the  subject  of  a  question 
In  the  House  of  Commons  today,  at  which 
time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Hugh 
Dalton  confirmed  the  Increased  Inflow  of 
funds,  but  turned  down  flat  the  questioner  s 
suggestion  that  this  might  require  a  revalua- 
tion of  the  pound  sterling. 

WotTLD  Drop  Ordeh  To  Ship  Tractors— Maker 
Sats  Export  or  14.500  to  Cottntries  Donn- 

NATED  BY   RUSSIA   HURTS  OTHERS 

Chicago.  July  23.— The  International  Har- 
vester Co.  has  asked  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration  to  reconsider  its  order  le- 
quirlug  export  of  14,500  Amerlcan-buUt  tr£c- 
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tors  largely  to  Russian-dominated  countries, 
a  c(»npany  spokesman  disclosed  today. 

The  order  requires  shipment  of  the  ma- 
chines to  eastern  European  countries  through 
the  United  Nations  Rehabilitation  and  Relief 
Administration  by  December  31.  They  will 
be  divided  largely  among  Poland,  Tugoslavia, 
Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania  at  a 
time  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  estimated  American  farmers  need  at  least 
240,000  tractors  this  year. 

International  Harvester's  share  of  the  total 
which  must  be  supplied  Is  5,478  machines,  of 
which  6,198  are  of  the  wheel  type  and  280 
are  of  the  crawler  type. 

In  a  letter  to  the  CPA,  Q.  G,  Hoyt.  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  based  his  request  for 
reconsideration  of  the  order  on  the  fact  that 
Its  fulfillment  would  involve  diversion  of 
tractors  from  domestic  channels  and  also 
would  disrupt  shipments  to  countries  other 
than  those  receiving  UNRRA  aid. 

The  letter  said: 

"Tractors  of  the  type  required  for  UNRRA 
from  our  company  for  this  program  are  not 
available  unless  they  are  taken  from  future 
production  which  Is  now  allocated  to  other 
areas.  It  will  radically  reduce  the  quantity 
of  tractors  which  have  been  allocated  to 
France  and  other  western  Euro(>ean  countries 
as  well  as  to  Mexico.  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Mew  Zealand,  and  so  forth. 

"In  such  qpuntries  as  France  and  Aus- 
tralia plans  have  already  been  made  for  pro- 
duction in  those  countries  of  agricultural 
machinery  to  work  with  the  tractors  they  ex- 
pect to  receive  from  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Hoyt  said  countries  for  which  the  trac- 
tors were  now  destined  could  not  make  full 
use  of  them  because  ol  the  lack  of  mechan- 
ization In  agricultural  equipment. 

"We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  countries  to  which  UNRR.'V  proposes  to 
distribute  these  tractors  are  very  backward 
In  the  use  of  mechanical  agricultural  equip- 
ment," be  said. 

"Our  company  In  the  past  has  supplied  lit- 
tle or  no  equipment  of  the  type  now  proposed 
for  them,  and  we  have  no  company  or  dis- 
tributor facilities  In  these  countries  to  as- 
sist UNRRA  personnel  In  assembling  or  dis- 
tributing such  equipment  or  to  teach  opera- 
tors In  connection  with  the  operation,  care, 
and  maintenance  of  such  equipment. 

"Outside  of  the  amount  of  service  parts 
which  the  directives  Indicate  should  be  sent 
with  the  tractors  there  are  no  stocks  of  serv- 
ice parts  or  the  usual  and  necessary  service 
facilities  In  these  countries." 


Pearl  Harbor  Report  Plainly  Fixes  Blame 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  David  Lawrence  entitled  "Pearl  Har- 
bor Report  Plainly  Fixes  Blame."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  of  July  23, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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PxAix,  Haxbob  Rzpokt  Plaiklt  Pixrs  Blai 

Sectional  Hkaoincs  Tkll  Wbexx  Neclsct 
Was  Flagrant 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  American  people  are  Indebted  to  the 
special  Senate  and  House  committee  which 
Investigated  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster.  Des- 
pite the  Impressions  which  the  concluding 
part  of  the  report  seeks  to  establifh.  the 
headings  of  the  document  fix  responsibility 
as  plainly  as  if  names  had  been  called. 

The  report  Is  Ingeniously  developed.  It 
states  factually  what  occurred  and  subdivides 
each  Important  section  with  a  heading. 
Future  historians,  cannot  fail  to  read  those 
tell-tale  headings,  for  each  one  states  an  Im- 
personal conclusion  out  of  which  only  one  in- 
ference can  be  made— namely,  that  the  per- 
sons who  had  the  responsibility  for  each  task 
and  did  not  perform  It  efficiently  are  being 
blamed. 

Thus  there  Is  language  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  report  Itself,  signed  by  the  majority, 
which  absolves  certain  individuals  but  there 
is  no  such  evasiveness  In  the  headings. 

headings  not  svasivk 
Here,  for  Instance,  are  some  of  the  commit- 
tee's own  headings  which  subdivide  the  con- 
clusions and  reconunendations  of  the  report: 

1.  Operational  and  Intelligence  work  re- 
quires centralization  of  authority  and  clear- 
cut  allocation  of  responsibility. 

2.  Supervisory  officials  cannot  safely  take 
anything  for  granted  in  the  alerting  of  sub- 
ordinates. 

3.  Any  doubt  as  to  whether  outposts  should 
be  given  Information  should  always  be  re- 
solved In  favor  of  supplying  the  information. 

4.  The  delegation  of  authority  or  the  issu- 
ance of  orders  entails  the  duty  of  Inspection 
to  determine  that  the  official  mandate  is 
properly  exercised. 

5.  The  Implementation  of  official  orders 
must  be  followed  with  closest  supervision. 

irCST    INStTHE    ALEBTNrSS 

6.  The  maintenance  of  alertness  to  respon- 
sibility must  be  Insured  through  repetition. 

7.  Complacency  and  procrastination  are 
out  of  place  where  sudden  and  decisive  action 
are  of  the  essence. 

8.  The  coordination  and  .proper  evaluation 
of  Intelligence  In  times  of  stress  must  be 
Insured  by  continuity  of  service  and  cenual- 
Izatlon  of  responsibility  in  competent 
officials. 

9.  The  unapproachable  or  superior  attitude 
of  officials  Is  fatal :  There  should  never  be  any 
hesitancy  in  asking  for  clarification  of  In- 
structions or  in  seeking  advice  on  matters 
that  are  in  doubt. 

10.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  Imagination 
and  resourcefulness  on  tlie  part  of  supervi- 
sory and  Intelligence  officials. 

11.  Communications  must  be  characterized 
by  clarity,  forthrlghtness,  and  appropriate- 
ness. 

OBSrSVATIOKS  SIGNITICANT 

There  are  In  all  25  of  these  headings.  Par- 
ticularly significant  are  Nos.  17,  23,  24  and 
25.     Here  they  are- 

17.  An  official  who  neglects  to  familiarize 
himself  in  detail  with  his  organization  should 
forfeit  his  responsibility. 

23.  Superiors  must  at  all  times  keep  their 
subordinates  adequately  informed  and,  con- 
versely, subordinates  should  keep  their  su- 
periors informed. 

24.  The  administrative  organization  of 
any  establishment  must  be  designed  to  locate 
failures  and  to  assess  respcnsibility. 

25.  In  a  well-balanced  organization  there 
Is  close  correlation  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority. 

All  that  the  historian  of  tomorrow  needs  to 
do  Is  find  out  who,  on  December  7.  1941,  was 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  In  command  of  subordinate 


positions  In  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  who  was  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  then  read  the  main 
headings  of  the  report  on  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
will  find  that  Republicans  and  Democrats 
were  unanimous  atmut  the  headings  but  po- 
liteness, courtesy,  and  deference  caused  the 
omission  of  the  names  of  the  personsllUcs  In- 
volved, in  the  case  of  the  majority  who  signed 
the  report,  whereas  the  minority  just  named 
those  responsible.  It's  really  a  unanimous 
report  on  what  happened. 


The  Black  Market,  Hail  and  Farewell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  News  of  July  22,  1946; 

THE     BLACK    MAKKCT,    HAO.    AND    rAREWELL 

Un happiest  of  all  about  what's  happened 
since  July  1  Is  the  black-market  operator, 
and  who  can  blame  him  The  black  market 
In  meat  alone  was  caught  short  for  »10,000.- 
000,  according  to  one  conservative  estimate. 

This  lose  occurred  when  the  supply  of  suck- 
ers disappeared  with  the  end  of  OPA. 
Hoarded  stocks  had  to  be  disposed  of.  Once 
on  a  free  market  they  couldn't  stand  com- 
petition with  legitimate  business  for  several 
reasons,  mainly  wasteful  methods. 

The  great  modern  packing  plant  uses  up 
everything  but  the  squeal  and  is  working  on 
that.  Hides  go  for  shoes.  Odd  edible  bits 
make  puddings  and  sausages.  Pharmaceu- 
tical houses  get  the  glands.  Even  the  last 
scraps  are  swept  up  and  procesesd  Into  ani- 
mal foods. 

The  black-market  slaughterhouse  passed 
up  a  generation  of  meat-packing  progress. 
It  often  consisted  of  a  dirty  knife  and  a  tree 
from  which  to  hang  a  carcass.  It  had  no 
facilities  for  using  up  the  whole  steer  or 
pig.  and  wouldn't  have  dared  use  them  IX 
it  had. 

Hides,  for  Instance,  can  be  traced,  so  most 
were  burned.  A  leather  shortage  developed 
In  consequence  of  large  Illicit  slaughtering. 

The  black-market  meat  butcher  Ju?t  ripped 
out  the  steaks  and  roasts,  destroying  the  rest. 
His  customers  had  to  pay  him  for  the  wasted 
parts.  Sometimes  they  had  to  pay  some- 
thing extra  for  the  fines  he  was  risking  If  he 
got  caught,  but  this  was  balanced,  more  or 
less,  by  the  taxes  he  avoided. 

The  prohibition  speakeasy  lingered  In  form 
of  many  a  fancy  saloon.  The  black  market 
cant  be  reconverted  since  It  wasn't  a  room 
In  a  back  alley  but  Just  an  awkward  and 
wasteful  means  of  doing  business. 

You  dldnt  get  Into  a  black  market  by 
knocking  twice  and  asking  for  Charlie.  You 
found  It  everywhere.  Many  of  Its  promoters 
came  from  the  class  of  shiny-pants  chlselers 
who  thrive  In  times  of  unaccustomed  legal 
restraints  and  would  rather  make  a  shady 
dime  than  an  honest  dollar.  But  many 
others  were  normally  respectable  merchants, 
tempted  by  extra  profits  or  drtven  by  foroc 
of  circumstance  to  this  risky  means  of  mak- 
ing a  living. 

And  so,  to  paraphrase  the  newsreel  an- 
nouncer, we  say  good-by  to  the  black  market, 
a  monument  to  waste  and  to  the  stubborn 
eussedness  of  the  free  American  citizen  who 
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will  eat  a  at«ak  if  it  chokes  him.  ris  often 
aa  someone  tries  to  tell  him  be  can't. 

Hall,  black  market,  and  farewell  I  And  we 
can't  say  tt  was  very  nice  knowing  you. 

We  say  good-by,  and  not  just  au  revolr,  be- 
cause there  Is  not.  in  our  opinion,  the  remot- 
est  chance  that  any  reborn  OPA  wUl  be  stout 
^nough  to  tix  prices  in  a  way  that  will  prevent 
legitimate  processors  and  dealers  from  dcing 
business  competltlTely. 

The  new  compromise  OPA  bill  which  Con- 
gress probably  will  send  to  the  White  House 
this  week  contains  the  threat  to  relmpose 
aibltrary  ceilings  at  some  future  time,  but 
the  threat  probably  won't  be  taken  seriously. 
The  new  bill,  to  state  It  mildly,  is  no  better 
than  the  one  the  President  vetoed,  and  has 
less  chance  of  succeeding  because  it  meaiis 
trying  to  put  Hurapty-Dumpty  together 
again. 

As  we  see  it.  It  won't  make  much  diOer- 
ence  whether  the  President  signs  or  vetoes 
this  bin,  provided  something  is  done  tc  sal- 
vage rent  controls.  The  only  thing  that  can 
get  us  out  of  this  mess  Is  for  us  to  go  to  work 
and  produce  enough  goods  to  satisfy  pent-up 
demand,  and  thereby  keep  prices  within  the 
limits  of  the  American  consumer — mama  by 
name — will  tolerate. 

In  any  evert,  it's  the  best  means  open  to 
us  now. 


The  Army  and  Public  Opinion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

/  or  sotrrH  c.*rolin.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Jjily  24  {legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  on  the  subject  The 
Army  and  Public  Opinion,  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Floyd  L.  Parks,  United  States  Army. 
Chief  of  the  Public  Relations  Division. 
War  Department,  at  the  State  American 
LeRion  convention  at  Greenville.  S.  C. 
July  22,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleasant  experience,  after  the  activ- 
ities of  the  past  few  years,  to  relax  and  ex- 
change greetings  with  old  friends  here  in 
South  Carolina,  amid  surroundings  that 
bring  back  the  pleasant  memories  of  boy- 
hood days.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  cannot 
claim  the  distinction  of  having  been  bom 
a  South  Carolinian,  but  I  did  my  best  to 
make  up  for  it  by  moving  to  the  Palmetto 
SUte  as  a  youngster,  attending  school  at  An- 
derson, and  graduating  from  Clemson  A.  ^nd 
M  College  Ir  time  to  enter  WOTld  War  I.  My 
mother  makes  her  home  here  In  Greenville, 
and  of  course  I  return  to  visit  her  as  often 
as  possible  and  also  to  renew  acquaintances 
with  many  old  friends  So  when  I  received 
an  Invitation  to  address  your  convention, 
I  was  doubly  happy  to  accept. 

I  am  partlctilarly  glad  to  speak  to  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  because,  as  a 
veteran  of  both  World  Wars.  I  feel  that  I 
havo  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
outlook,  of  both  the  doughboy  of  1917-18, 
•nd  the  OI  of  the  IMOs.  There  is  a  commoti 
bond  between  you  men,  though  of  different 
gtncrations.  which,  I  am  sure,  wiU  make  the 
Ltgloh  ai  flue  a  constructive  force  in  the 


life  of  our  country  in  the  years  to  come,  as 
it  was  in  the  period  between  wars.  The 
opportunities  for  service  to  our  country  may 
be  more  dlficult  to  discern  in  peace  than 
in  war — though  hardly  less  essential — and 
it  Is.  therefore,  most  Important  to  have  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Legion  to  focus  the 
energy  of  our  veterans  on  necessary  collec- 
tive tasks  as  they  arise. 

My  own  particular  Interest  as  you  can 
imagine,  continues  to  be  what  It  has  been 
for  years — the  United  States  Army.  Just 
now  my  attention  is  concentrated  on  the 
Army's  public  relations.  The  War  Depart- 
ment's Public  Relations  Division,  of  which 
I  became  chief  last  January,  is  one  of  three 
War  Department  units,  grouped  under  the 
Chief  of  Public  Information,  Lt.  Gen.  J.  Law- 
ton  Collins.  The  other  two  information 
agencies  are  the  Legislative  and  Liaison  Di- 
vision, and  the  Information  and  Education 
Division.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  associated  In 
this  work  with  General  Collins,  who  achieved 
brilliant  results  as  a  field  commander  in  both 
the  Pacific  and  European  theaters  of  war. 
Some  of  you  no  doubt  served  under  him. 
and  can  appreciate  his  distinctive  qualities 
of  leadership.  These  qualities  will  serve  him 
in  good  stead  now.  because  It  is  no  small 
task  tt;at  he  has  undertaken. 

In  Its  information  activities,  the  Army  has 
"reconversion"  problems  of  its  own.  It  has 
emerged  from  a  period  of  all-out  war.  in 
which  security  which  restricted  news  was 
the  paramount  consideration  and  has  entered 
an  era  In  which  the  public  can  rightfully 
expect  Virtually  full  and  complete  Informa- 
tion on  the  Army's  activities.  The  transition 
Is  not  easily  made.  I  can  assure  you.  And 
since  the  division  which  I  head  has  the  job 
of  keeping  the  public  informed  about  the 
Army.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  discuss  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  how 
you  veterans  In  the  American  Legion  ca'n  help 
us.  and  how  I  think  we  can  help  you. 

We  all  agree.  I'm  sure,  on  the  desirability 
of  keeping  the  American  people  Informed  as 
fully  as  possible  about  their  Army.  Ours  is 
a  democratic  people,  and  a  democratic  Army. 
It  Is  not  our  Nation's  policy  to  maintain  a 
large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  but 
rather  to  raise  an  adequate  army  from  among 
the  people  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to 
defend  ourselves.  Prom  the  very  nature  of 
this  policy.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  people 
be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  expanding 
the  Army,  when  the  need  arises,  and  that 
public  opinion  be  welded  Into  un5hakable 
support  of  our  soldiers  when  they  go  out 
to  fight. 

This  confidence  and  support  prevailed 
throughout  the  past  war.  and  contributed 
Immeasurably  to  victory;  in  fact,  valorous  as 
were  our  fighting  men.  they  could  not  have 
won  without  the  unified,  unstinting  support 
of  the  people  back  home.  The  force  of  In- 
formed American  public  opinion  was  far 
greater  than  the  frantic  effort  of  Hitler's 
synthetic  propaganda  machine. 

Now  that  the  shooting  war  Is  over— though 
we  live  In  a  sort  of  twilight  period  pending 
the  peace  settlements — there  has  been  a 
backlash  of  criticism  of  the  Army,  evident  In 
the  press  and  other  organs  of  public  opin- 
ion. This  flurrj-  Is  partly  explained  by  the 
rtmoval  of  wartime  controls  on  subject 
matter,  and  partly  by  the  postmortem  dis- 
cussions that  naturally  follow  all  wars  and 
other  major  events.  Some  of  this  criticism 
may  be  justified,  some  may  not.  But  the 
important  thing,  as  I  see  it.  Is  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  given  the  facts,  so  that  they 
can  judge  for  themselves.  I  have  full  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  American  public, 
if  given  the  facts,  to  reach  the  right  con- 
clusion. 

And  in  this  respect.  I  believe  that  you 
legionnaires  are  in  a  unique  position  to  ren- 
der •  service   to   both   the   Army   and    the 


people.  As  former  servicemen,  now  returned 
to  civilian  life,  you  are  best  qualified  to  un- 
derstand and  Interpret  the  Army  to  the 
American  people.  Sometimes  you  may  hear 
statements  made  about  the  Army  which  you 
know  from  your  own  experience  are  untrue, 
or  are  half-truths  based  on  misunderstand- 
ing. In  such  cases,  you  can  clear  up  mis- 
conceptions on  the  spot  by  stating  the  f;.cts 
as  you  know  them. 

As  for  me,  I  know  that  the  American  pjb- 
Uc  is  proud  of  Its  Army  and  the  part  11  played 
In  winning  the  war.  The  people  are  deeply 
conscious  of  the  unending  debt  of  gratitude 
they  owe  to  the  men  who  left  their  homes 
when  their  country  was  in  peril,  learned  the 
distasteful  lessons  of  war  quickly  and  i.'ffl- 
clently.  and  drove  on  to  victory.  The  pec  pie 
are  fully  aware  of  the  magnificent  acccm- 
plishment  of  the  Army  In  assembling,  train- 
ing, equipping,  and  leading  Into  battle  the 
greatest  force  In  America's  history.  And  the 
few  who  did  not  measure  up  are  recognized 
by  the  public  as  unfortunate  exceptions — ;ust 
as  misfits  and  failures  sometimes  get  Into'the 
law.  the  ministry,  and  other  honored  pror'es- , 
slons. 

The  public  will  remember  Its  heroes.  But 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  forget  the  Army  Itself 
m  peace  time.  We  In  the  War  Department 
Public  Relations  Division  hope  to  maintain 
public  interest  in  the  Army  by  making  TuU 
Information  available  to  the  people.  How- 
ever, the  truth  Is  that  the  Atmy  as  a  whole 
makes  Its  public  relations:  our  Division 
merely  serves  as  the  chief  liaison  between  the 
Army  and  the  public.  Every  oflBcer  and  e\ery 
enlisted  man  In  the  Army  Influences  pujllc 
opinion  by  his  contact  with  the  civilian 
population  in  the  community  in  which  he 
Is  stationed. 

In  the  end,  public  opinion  about  the  Aimy 
reflects  what  the  Army  Itself  is.  If  the  Aimy 
Is  good,  the  public  will  recognize  that  fict. 
If  the  Army  Is  bad.  the  public  Is  sure  to  Und 
it  out.  All  we  In  the  Public  Relations  D.vl- 
slon  can  do  Is  to  present  the  Army  as  It  is. 
That  suits  me.  because  I  know  we  hav;  a 
fine  Army,  and  I  am  proud  to  do  what  I  can 
to  put  It  on  exhibition.  L  know  that  with 
very  few  regrettable  exceptions,  the  ofn(er.«: 
and  men  of  the  Army  have  tried  in  the  past 
and  are  now  trying  their  level  best  to  serve 
their  Nation  faithfully.  We  are  having  rtor- 
ganization  pains  at  the  moment,  but  these 
will  pass  In  a  few  months.  We  are  definitely 
on  the  upgrade  now. 

The  real. Job  of  keeping  the  United  Stftes 
the  best-Informed  country  in  the  world  Is 
being  done,  of  course,  by  the  press,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  and  other  privately  op- 
erated media.  What  the  Public  Relati.:ns 
Division  wants  to  do  Is  to  make  complete 
information  available  to  these  agencies  for 
dissemination  to  the  public.  Digging  out  tnd 
supplying  the  details  is  one  of  the  important 
functions  of  the  Public  Relations  Division 
We  are  the  window  through  which  the  pub- 
lic watches  the  Army  at  Its  work.  We  want 
to  have  the  public  see  everything  that  gDes 
on.  within  the  limits  of  genuine  mllltiry 
security.  By  pursuing  a  goldfish-bowi 
policy  In  Army  public  relations,  we  bellove 
that  no  dark  corners  will  be  allowed  to  exist 
where  dirt  might  accumulae.  An  alert  press 
Is  an  excellent  Inspector  general.  My  motto 
is.  "The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  trrth— and  get  It  out  while  It  Is  still 
news."  If  the  Army  has  made  a  mistake 
admit  It  and  take  your  licking.  If  the  Array 
is  trying  honestly  to  do  a  good  Job,  the  press 
and  public  will  realize  It,  and  applaud. 

In  order  to  carry  out  that  policy,  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  strengthen  the  Army's  public- 
relations  organization  all  along  the  line.  We 
are  trying  to  plan  further  ahead  and  are  try- 
ing to  visualize  the  public-relations  effect  of 
given  policies  before  they  are  announced  or 
even  formulated. 
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For  example,  often  the  bare  announcement 
of  a  policy  or  an  event  may  be  unfavorably 
received,  whereas  a  favorable  reaction  might 
have  been  obtained  if  a  satisfactory  expia- 
nation  were  made  with  the  original  an- 
nouncement. Too  often  the  War  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  other  Government  agencies, 
has  been  placed  In  the  somewhat  awkward 
position  of  defending  a  policy  after  it  has 
been  attacked  in  the  press.  Such  a  defense 
might  have  been  entirely  unnecessary  had 
the  original  annoimcement  contained  a  suffl- 
clently  detailed  explanation. 

Because  the  bulk  of  yotir  information 
reaches  you  through  your  local  newspapers 
and  radio  stations,  the  Army  is  trying  ear- 
nestly .to  improve  the  local  public-relations 
functions  of  Its  various  posts  and  Installa- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Some  of  you 
probably  are  newspaper  publishers  and  re- 
porters who  regard  Army  facilities  In  your 
locality  as  legitimate  sources  of  news  and 
try,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to  get 
that  news.  It  will  Interest  you  particularly 
to  know  that  the  Public  Relations  Division 
Is  trying  not  only  to  provide  Army  posts  with 
efficient  PRO'S  but  also  to  impress  command- 
ing officers  with  the  value  of  good  public 
relations,  and  how  they  can  promote  good 
public  relations  through  cooperation  with 
the  local  press  and  radio.  We  want  the  Army 
to  become  a  part  of  the  community  within 
which  any  element  Is  located. 

Finally,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  otir 
Division  has  a  sincere  and  continuing  inter- 
est in  the  American  Legion.  We  maintain 
close  contact  with  National  Commander 
Stelle  and  the  staff  of  your  national  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  and  are  glad  to 
supply  material  of  special  Interest  to  Legion- 
naires for  your  monthly  magazine  and  other 
use.  I  will  be  happy  to  have  South  Caro- 
lina Legionnaires  write  me  at  any  time  and 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  assist  you. 

It  hns  been  an  inspiration  to  meet  you 
and  a  distinct  honor  to  be  your  guest  today. 
Thank  you. 


Assistance  for  Farmers  in  Preparinf 
Income-Tax  Returns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  P.  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF  ^HIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF.  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  busy  with  their  problem  of  rais- 
ing the  crops  which  this  country  and  the 
war-ravaged  peoples  of  the  world  so 
urgently  need,  do  not  have  the  time  to 
keep  abreast  of  our  complicated  income- 
tax  structure. 

In  an  endeavor  to  be  of  some  help,  I 
have  prepared,  with  the  help  of  a  tax 
expert,  a  list  of  items  which  I  believe  to 
be  complete  and  hope  it  will  prove  help- 
ful as  a  reference  while  making  out  the 
returns. 

Items  which  go  to  make  up  his  income 
and  which  must  be  declared  in  the  return 
are: 

First.  AAA  receipts. 

Second.  Breeding  fees. 

Third.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loans — If  election  is  made. 

Fourth.  Fire  or  storm  insurance  pro- 
ceeds on  crops. 

Rfth.  Government  subsidies. 

Sixth.  Groceries  or  merchandise  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  farm  produce. 


Seventh.  Hire  of  teams,  machinery, 
and  so  forth. 

Eighth.  Livestock  or  produce  sold. 

Ninth.  Reimbursement  for  livestock  or 
other  property  destroyed  by  Government. 

Tenth.  Rents  received  in  crop  shares — 
Income  when  shares  are  sold. 

Nontaxable  items:  Produce  consumed 
by  farmer  and  family. 

Expense  items  which  are  allowable  de- 
ductions are: 

First,  Advertising  of  farm  produce. 

Second.  Animals  purchased  and  lost 
by  death. 

Third.  Automobile  upkeep. 

Fourth.  Bad  debts. 

Fifth.  Breeding  fees. 

Sixth.  Combining,  amounts  paid  for. 

Seventh.  Cost  of  feed  purchased. 

Eighth.  Crop-Insurance  premium. 

Ninth.  Depreciation  of  buildings  and 
equipment  of  a  personal  nature. 

Tenth.  Depreciation  of  orchard. 

Eleventh.  Depreciation  of  livestock  ac- 
quired for  work,  breeding,  or  dairy,  not 
included  in  inventory. 

Twelfth.  Electricity. 

Thirteenth.  Fence  repair  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Fourteenth.  Fertilizer  cost,  unless  to 
restore  fertility  or  increa.se  productivity 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Fifteenth.  Gasoline,  other  fuel  and  oil 
for  farm. 

Sixteenth.  Ginning,  amounts  j)aid  for. 

Seventeenth.  Insurance  on  farm  prop- 
erty, except  dwelling. 

Eighteenth.  Interest  on  farm  obliga- 
tions. 

Nineteenth.  Livestock  killed  by  State 
or  Federal  authorities — cost  less  depreci- 
ation. 

Twentieth.  Machine  hire. 

Twenty-first.  Pasture  rental. 

Twenty-second.  Rent  paid  in  cash  or 
crops — amounts  paid  in  raising  the  crops 
only. 

Twenty-third.  Repairs  and  mainte- 
nance, except  on  dwelling  house. 

Twenty-fourth.  Salaries  for  household 
work  in  boarding  and  housing  laborers. 

Twenty-fifth.  Seed,  plants,  and  trees 
purchased. 

Twenty-sixth.  Supplies  purchased, 
twine,  spray  material,  disinfectant,  con- 
tainers, and  so  forth. 

Twenty-seventh.  Taxes. 

Twenty-eighth.  Telephone. 

Twenty-ninth.  Threshing,  amounts 
paid  for. 

Thirtieth.  Tools  of  short  life,  cost  of. 

Thirty-first.  Travel  expenditures,  farm 
business. 

Thirty-second.  Veterinary  and  medi- 
cine for  livestock. 

Thirty-third.  Wages  of  hired  labor. 


Platform  of  Affiliated  Young  Democrats 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  KLEIN,    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


Include  the  following  platform  adopted 
at  the  seventh  biennial  State  convention 
of  the  Affiliated  Young  Democrats,  Inc.. 
of  New  York  State.  June  21,  22.  23.  1946. 
at  the  Hotel  Piccadilly,  New  York  City: 

Platform  Aooptib  bt  the  Convxntiom  ok 
June  23.  1946 
On  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  tragic  death  of  our  great  leader.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  President  Truman  said 
that  "the  best  tribute  that  we  who  remain 
can  pay  to  his  memory  is  to  carry  on  those 
principles  and  those  policies  for  which  he 
lived  and  gave  his  life.  This  administration 
is  determined  to  pay  that  kind  of  tribute  to 
him."  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  goal, 
we  stand  united  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Truman  and  pledge  to  him  our 
wholehearted  support. 

In  the  more  than  13  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  Franklin  Roosevelt  stirred  tha 
Nation  with  the  battle  cry  that  "we  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself,"  our  people 
have  progressed  under  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  an  unparalleled  eminence  In  the  . 
history  of  the  world. 

Victory  has  given  us  the  opportunity,  if 
we  will  but  tise  it,  of  accomplishing  peace  in 
our  time,  and  bringing  freedom  to  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  the  world. 

Thirteen  years  of  progressive  social  legis- 
lation have  made  the  "four  freedoms"  an 
American  reality,  and  have  advanced  the 
common  citizen  to  a  position  of  dignity,  se- 
ciirlty.  and  equality  never  before  enjoyed  in 
this  or  any  other  country. 

We  applaud  the  leadership  of  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  as  a  worthy  successor  of 
President  Roosevelt.  We  ask  for  renewed  and 
greater  support  for  the  policies  which  he  has 
advocated,  and  for  the  unification  of  our 
Representatives  In  Congress  behind  his  pro- 
gram. He  commanded  American  armed 
forces  through  their  final  victorious  cam- 
paigns. He  arranged  for  the  return  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  with  a  kindliness  and  efficiency 
never  experienced  by  any  other  army.  He 
rose  in  a  time  of  crisis  to  set  himself  against 
the  peril  of  uncontrolled  Inflation,  and. 
though  opposed  by  combinations  of  selfish 
Interests,  received  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  has  systematically  endeav- 
ored to  restrain  the  forces  of  special  privilege 
and  greed  which  took  advantage  of  our  short- 
ages at  home  and  abroad  during  this  trying 
period  of  reconversion,  and  he  has  defended 
the  public  against  the  systematic  raids  of 
selfish  pressure  groups.  He  has  sought  Just 
and  equitable  settlements  for  labor,  and 
has  insisted  that  in  tlie  achievement  of  such 
settlements,  the  life  lines  of  the  public  wel- 
fare and  security  must  not  be  Jeopardized. 
His  continued  leadership  will  provide  the  best 
protection  of  the  people  for  an  orderly  return 
to  a  peacetime  economy  without  ecDnomic 
chaos  or  an  impairment  of  our  social  gains. 
He  merits  the  wholehearted  support  of  every 
thinking  American,  young  and  old.  Ameri- 
ca's best  hope  is  to  unite  behind  the  leader- 
ship of  our  President. 

Now  forces  of  reaction,  mistakenly  be- 
lieving that  the  program  which  he  so  val- 
iantly championed  died  with  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, seek  to  obstruct  Its  Inevitable  progreis, 
and  to  destroy  the  structure  which  was  erect- 
ed during  the  past  13  years  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. In  the  International  sphere,  those 
who  have  not  learned  the  lessons  of  the  two 
terrible  wars  Into  which  otir  country  and 
the  whole  world  were  plunged  In  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  are  sowing  the  seeds  of 
distrust  and  isolationism  which,  If  not  rooted 
out,  will  thrust  us  Into  a  third  and  final  war 
of  certain  destruction.  We  therefore  ap- 
plaud the  policy  laid  down  by  President  Tru- 
man and  carried  out  by  Secretary  Byrnes  in 
endeavoring  to  maintain  against  its  enemies 
of  the  right  and  of  the  left  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  dream  of  a  democratic  and  Just  world, 
free  of  war  and  of  the  fear  of  war,  and  of 
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'■  prosperous  and  healthy  nation  In  which 
all  citizens  will  be  aMnred  of  Justice,  se- 
curity, and  equality— political,  social,  and 
economic— can  only  be  realized  by  bold,  un- 
hesitating, and  forceful  action  In  support 
of  a  well-deflned  program.  To  this  end  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  following  objectives: 

NATIONAL  issrm 

1.  The  United  Nations:  We  affirm  our  full 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  and  advocate 

.  a  policy  of  strengthening  it  so  that  It  may 
maJte  and  enforce  wise  Judgments,  and  keep 
the  peace  of  the  world.  We  call  upon  our 
representatives  in  our  national,  State,  and 
local  governments  to  give  it  full  support. 
We  believe  that  In  such  an  organization,  and 
not  In  alliances  with  other  powers.  Ilea  the 
way  to  lasting  peace  and  International  de- 
mocracy. 

In  turn,  we  urge  the  United  Nations  to 
establish  the  principle  of  equality  of  nations 
•and  to  assure  the  liberated  nations  and  mi- 
norities of  Europe  and  the  Orient  political 
and  economic  Independence  under  demo- 
cratic governmenu.  We  also  call  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  assure  the  colonial  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  now  dominated  by  Im- 
perialistic Interests,  that  same  ultimate  free- 
dom and  Independence  which  we  have  grant- 
ed to  the  Philippines. 

We  recognize  the  full  extent  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  this  imposes  upon  the  United 
States — to  maintain  adequate  military- 
strength,  to  take  Its  full  part  In  feeding 
starved  masses  In  other  countries,  to  share 
financially  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  stricken 
countries,  and  to  make  its  techniques  freely 
available  everywhere.  The  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States  are  protected  and  forward- 
ed by  promoting  the  welfare  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  world  family  of  nations. 

2.  AsslsUnce  to  the  homeless  and  starving 
of  Europe  and  Asia :  We  advocate  and  support 
the  giving  of  a  full  measure  of  assistance  to 
those  unhappy  persons  in  Europe  and  else- 
where whose  homes  and  food  supplies  have 
been  wiped  out  by  the  war.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  fulflll  the  commitments  which 
our  Government  has  undertaken  In  this  re- 
gard, even  through  rationing  if  necessary. 
We  urge  that  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  be  given  the 
neceaaary  resources  and  support  with  which 
to  accomplish  this.  We  support  the  opening 
of  Palestine  and  other  suitable  areas  to  dis- 
placed persons  now  homeless  In  Europe.  We 
call  for  the  admission  immediately  of  100.000 
Jewa  to  Palestine  as  recommended  by  the 
Anglo-American  Committee 

3.  World  trade:  We  urge  the  continuation 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  policy  esUblished  by 
Secretary  Hull,  and  a  further  reduction  In 
tariffs  of  all  countries  so  as  to  stimulate  the 
freer  movement  of  goods  among  nations.  We 
oppose  all  obstacles  to  free  Uade.  whether 
such  obstructions  reflect  a  positive  Govern- 
ment policy  or  private  action  In  the  form  of 
cartels.  We  support  the  extension  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  where  American  Interests  are  fos- 
tered and  not  discriminated  against.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  such  assistance 
to  nations  in  this  hemisphere  and  out  of  It 

"whose  present  governments  aided  the  Axis 

-Powers  and.  directly  or  indirectly,  sought  to 

*^revent  the  democratic  victory,  or  who  are 

now  persutlng  in  the  maintenance  of  im- 

democratlc  governments. 

4.  Tbe  armed  forces:  We  support  and  ad- 
Tocate  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  until  such  time  as  the 
readiness  of  all  nations  to  participate  in  an 
effective  world  federation  in  good  faith  has 
been  demonstrated.  We  are  strongly  opposed 
to  a  weakening  of  our  armed  forces  to  a 
point  where  they  are  unable  to  protect  us 
and  our  island  bases  In  both  oceans,  and 
to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  in  occupied 
•rsM.  We  favor  such  an  improvement  in  the 
pay.  allowances,  and  mode  of  life  of  service- 
men as  will  insure  the  voluntary  recruiting 


of  sufficient  personnel  to  permit  all  neces- 
sary battle  and  defense  stations  to  be  manned 
at  all  times.  We  are  opposed  to  a  caste  sys- 
tem In  the  armed  forces,  and  we  call  for 
speedy  action  on  the  Doollttle  report  by  the 
War  Department.  Until  such  time  as  suf- 
ficient personnel  can  be  secured  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  we  favor  the  continuance  of  se- 
lective service.  We  favor  military  training 
as  part  of  a  broad  educational  program  for 
our  youth. 

5.  Atomic  energy:  We  support  the  crea- 
tion of  a  civilian  commission,  with  military 
representation,  to  assess  the  potency  of 
atomic  energy,  to  consider  the  changes  which 
it  necessitates  in  cur  national-defense  struc- 
ture, and  to  determine  how  it  can  best  be 
utilized  as  a  constructive  force  in  our  na- 
tional life. .  We  advocate  the  continued  pub- 
lic ownership  of  the  sources  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, and  of  the  means  of  prcduclng  and 
utilizing  it.  We  are  opposed  to  disclosure 
of  our  knowledge  of  atomic  energy  to  other 
nations  until  we  have  adequate  assurance 
that  similar  knowledge  in  the  possession  of 
such  other  powers  will  be  made  known  to 
us,  and  that  such  knowledge  will  not  be  em- 
ployed against  us  or  against  other  nonaggres- 
sor  powers. 

6.  Territories:  We  support  the  admission  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  statehood.  We 
urge  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  the 
Congress  providing  for  model  representative 
government  on  Guam  and  other  islands  ad- 
ministered by  us  in  the  Pacific,  so  that  we 
may  set  an  example  in  democracy  for  the 
colonial  peoples  of  the  world. 

7.  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway:  We 
continue  to  advocate  immediate  authoriza- 
tion and  construction  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  with  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  the  American  side  of  the  river  by 
the  Power  Authority  Of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

8.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission: 
We  are  opposed  to  the  attempts  now  being 
made  to  weaken  and  emasculate  the  statutes 
administered  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  which  have  been  an  assurance 
of  fair  dealing,  and  an  absence  of  fraud  and 
manipulation,  to  the  public  when  they  enter 
the  securities  markets. 

9  Labor:  We  continue  to  advocate  reten- 
tion of  thr  hard-won  gains  secured  by  labor 
under  the  last  13  years  of  Democratic  admin- 
istration. We  stand  for  continuation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  We  recom- 
mend that,  through  collective  bargaining  and 
the  governmental  agencies  concerned,  adjust- 
ments be  made  to  Insure  that  labor's  take- 
home  pay  is  not  impaired  by  inflation  or 
other  incidents  of  reconversion.  We  advo- 
cate immediate  Improvement  of  working  con- 
ditions by  the  establishment  of  necessary 
health  and  safety  measures.  In  this  critical 
period  when  the  Nation  Is  in  the  midst  of 
reconversion  to  a  peacetime  economy  and 
millions  of  returned  veterans  are  readjust- 
ing to  civilian  life,  we  advocate  carefully  con- 
sidered legislation  to  eliminate  unauthorized. 
Jurisdictional,  and  wildcat  strikes,  and  to 
curtail  work  stoppages  in  the  Nation's  key 
industries.  We  believe  enlightened  labor 
leaders  will  cooperate  In  this  in  their  own 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  labor.  We 
lu^e  upon  labor  the  necessity  of  keeping*  its 
own  house  in  order  so  that  the  advances 
made  under  this  administration  will  not  be 
threatened  or  impaired  by  a  showing  of  abuse 
on  the  part  of  a  few  Irresponsible,  selfish,  or 
corrupt  Individuals,  and  we  urge  labor  itself 
to  draft  measures  to  that  end. 

10.  Social  security:  We  continue  to  support 
extension  of  the  social-security  program  to 
provide  full  protection  against  old  age.  ill- 
ness, and  economic  misfortvme  for  everyone 
with  benefits  adequate  to  provide  at  least  a 
minlmtim  of  health  and  decency,  regardless 
of  previotjs  earnings.  The  program  should 
assure  complete  medical  care  for  all  and 
should  allow  no  child  under  any  circum- 
stances to  lack  good  food,  adequate  clothing. 


a  decent  home,  and  the  opportunity  lor  edu- 
cation. To  this  end  we  advocate  immeliate 
passage  of  the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill, 
and  extension  of  the  Social  Security  Aot  to 
segments  of  the  population  not  now  covered. 

11.  Minorities:  A  shameful  blot  on  our 
wartime  record  has  been  the  continuance  of 
racial  discrimination  and  inequalities!  at 
home  at  the  same  time  that  our  young  men 
and  women  have  been  fightng  to  eliminate 
such  discriminations  and  Inequalities  abroad. 
We  support  the  extenson  of  the  Fair  Emi)loy- 
ment  Practices  Act  and  other  legislation  de- 
signed to  root  out  discrimination  at  home 
Racial  distinctions  at  home  must  havi;  no 
greater  meaning  than  they  have  on  the 
battlefield. 

12.  Price  controls:  To  protect  the  ptibllc 
against  inflation  and  profiteering,  we  favor 
continuance  of  effective  price  controls  tmtil 
such  time  as  production  is  in  full  flow,  and 
supply  and-  demand  are  nearer  balance. 

ISStTES  BOTH  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  IN  SCOPE 

1.  Veterans:  We  consider  It  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  nation,  the  community,  and 
the  individual  to  assist  in  the  readjustment 
of  the  veteran.  We  believe  that  ever>t.ilng 
possible  should  be  done  to  place  within  tan- 
gible reach  of  the  veteran  the  benefits  ac- 
corded him  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  We 
favor  enlargement  of  our  educational  ff  du- 
ties in  this  State  so  that  any  veteran  who  de- 
sires to  avail  himself  of  his  rights  to  an  edu- 
cation may  do  so.  We  urge  the  elimination 
of  all  nonessential  red  tape  In  the  procejslng 
of  veterans'  affairs  by  the  Veterans'  Adm  nis- 
tration.  We  condemn  the  nonaction  and  dis- 
interest which  have  characterized  the  present 
State  administration's  policy  conceralng 
veterans,  a  policy  which  has  resulted  in  the 
furnishing  to  veterans  by  the  State  of  New 
York  only  of  information,  and  not  of  assist- 
ance. We  believe  that  an  opportunity  must 
be  given  by  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
veterans  to  participate  in  public  affairs,  and 
that  the  party  should  seek  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  Its  candidates  for  public  office  Irom 
the  many  qualified  veterans  who  are  item- 
bers  of  the  party.  We  believe  that  the  pol- 
icy of  affording  the  veteran  a  preference  In 
governmental  employment  should  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  be  based  upon  qualification 
gained  In  service  or  In  veteran  educatlDnal 
courses,  and  not  upon  mere  veteran  status 
alone. 

2.  Housing:  We  advocate  prompt  and 
thorough  action  by  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  so  as  to  assure  that  taere 
will  be  a  home  available  for  every  vet>;ran 
and  for  every  other  citizen  In  need  of  one. 
We  support  the  channeling  of  building  ma- 
terials Into  low-cost  housing  projects.  We 
rcommend  the  utilization  of  all  Idle  housing 
for  such  purposes,  and  the  maintenance  of 
rent  controls  so  as  to  prevent  the  unsciup- 
ulous  from  capitalizing  upon  need  and  sh  jrt- 
age.  We  call  upon  the  State  admlnls-ra- 
tlon  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the  veteran 
and  to  the  citizen,  and  to  end  Its  long  record 
of  Inaction  In  housing.  We  condemn  the 
record  of  the  Republican  Governor  and  his 
unqualified  superintendent  of  housing  vho 
for  4  years  when  it  was  apparent  that  a  hous- 
ing crisis  was  imminent  did  nothing,  and  ob- 
structed the  efforts  of  Democratic  legislators 
to  provide  a  State  housing  program, 

3.  Voting:  We  favor  an  extension  of  the 
right  to  vote  to  all  citizens  18  years  of  ige 
or  over.  The  same  qualifications  should  g  jv- 
em  the  obligations  to  fight  and  the  right  to 
participate  m  the  selection  of  govemmnt. 

STATE  ISStTES 

1.  Education:  We  favor  immediate  actloc  to 
increase  State  appropriations  for  higher  etlu- 
cation  until  they  compare  favorably  with  the 
per  capita  appropriations  of  other  Stales 
As  an  inegral  part  of  our  program  for  higher 
education,  we  favor  the  immediate  establl.-ih- 
noent  of  a  State  university  with  adequate  fa- 
cilltles  for  all  veterans  now  unsuccessfvlly 
seeking  to  avaU  themselves  of  the  educational 
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Sixth.    Groceries  or  merchandise  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  farm  produce. 


Mr.  KLEIN,    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 


The  dream  of  a  democratic  and  Just  world, 
free  of  war  and  of  the  fear  of  war,  and  of 
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privileges  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  and  with 
colleges  of  medicine  and  dentistry  which  will 
admit  all  qualified  applicants  from  this 
State,  regardless  of  racial  or  religious  back- 
ground. We  are  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
students  on  a  quota  system  in  any  university 
or  college  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
public  funds,  or  enjoying  immunity  from 
-  taxation.  We  favor  the  continuance  of  the 
present  State  grants  to  universities  and  other 
institutions  regardless  of  the  establishment 
of  a  State  University. 

2.  Civil  service:  We  condemn  the  Republi- 
can Governor's  raids  upon  the  civil  service 
system  of  the  State,  which  have  resulted  in 
more  positions  being  removed  from  the  civil 
service  lists  and  used  for  political  patronage 
than  under  the  administration  of  any  other 
governor.  We  call  for  the  immediate  restora- 
tion of  such  positions  to  the  civil  service  list, 
and  for  the  Immediate  removal  of  the  present 
political  appointees. 

3.  Use  of  State  surpluses:  We  favor  the 
utilization  of  the  State's  surplus  funds,  built 
up  largely  by  tax  revenues  from  the  people 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  to  meet  the 
Increasing  financial  burdens  of  those  cities 
In  this  period  of  readjustment.  At  a  time 
when  the  State  Treasury  has  a  surplus  of 
more  than  $500,000,000,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  which  was  paid  in  by  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  it  is  unconscionable  to 
Impose  additional  taxes  upon  the  citizens  of 
that  community  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
government.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
State  administration  must  make  an  equitable 
division  of  State  revenues  with  municipal 
governments,  and  admit  the  people  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  State  to  their  legitimate 
share  of  the  taxes  paid  by  them. 

4.  Full  employment:  We  condemn  the 
State  administration's  failure  to  enact  a  full 
employment  meastire.  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  speedy  passage  of  such  legls- 

•   latlon. 

5.  Legislative  representation:  We  demand 
an  end  to  the  gerrymandering  which  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  foisted  upon  the  State, 
and  to  the  Intolerable  situation  under  which 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  constitut- 
ing more  than  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Bute,  and  providing  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  State's  Income,  are  denied  equal 
representation  in  either  house  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

6.  Home  rule:  We  call  for  legislation  which 
will  give  the  cities  of  the  State  budgetary 
self-determination,  and  which  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  approval  by  the  State  govern- 
ment for  the  Incurring  of  indebtedness  by 
them. 

7.  Recognition  of  women  voters:  Although 
they  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  citizens 
of  this  State,  there  are  few  major  State,  city, 
or  county  offices  which  women  hold.  We  ad- 
vocate the  nomination,  election,  and  appoint- 
ment of  qualified  women  to  a  fair  percentage 
of  State,  city,  and  county  offices,  and  we  call 
upon  Democratic  leaders  In  this  State  to  give 
such  representation  to  the  women  of  the 
State  on  the  ticket  to  be  presented  to  the 
people  this  fall. 

8.  Democratic  progresslvism  at  Albany: 
Almost  without  exception  such  progressive 
social  legislation  as  has  been  enacted  at  Al- 
bany during  the  Republican  regime  was  Ini- 
tiated and  sponsored  by  the  Democratic  rep- 
resentatives In  the  senate  and  assembly.  The 
political  trickery  evidenced  by  subsiequent 
and  belated  Republican  support  of  such 
measures  In  the  wake  of  public  clamor  for 
their  enactment  cannot  obscure  the  fact  that 
those  who  represent  the  people  at  Albany  are 
the  Democratic  legislators,  who  stand  for  ac- 
tion, and  not  for  evasion  by  the  appointment 
of  commissions  to  investigate  obvious  facts. 

9.  Unity:  Our  Nation,  our  State,  our  party, 
and  our  people  are  today  at  a  time  which 
more  than  any  other  time  marks  a  crisis  In 
our  affairs.  The  decisions  that  will  be  made 
snd  the  actions  which  will  be  taken  during 


the  year  to  come  will  Influence  and  affect 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people  for  many  years 
ahead.  If  the  American  people,  putting  aside 
their  differences  over  secondary  matters, 
would  concentrate  on  the  accomplishment  of 
the  democratic  ideal,  and  If  our  political 
leaders  and  public  men  and  women  would 
for  the  moment  subordinate  their  personal 
ambitions.  Jealousies,  and  factions  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  same  democratic  ideal, 
our  Nation  might  lead  the  way  to  that  time 
of  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men" 
which  we  all  hoped  to  find  at  the  end  of  the 
road  when  we  responded  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Like  other  things,  unity  begins  at  home. 
We  cannot  expect  to  unify  the  Nation  be- 
hind our  President  if  we  Democrats  In  New 
York  are  ourselves  divided  into  irreconcilable 
groups,  factions,  and  wings.  The  time  has 
come  when  a  cohesive,  militant,  and  united 
democracy  In  the  State  of  New  York  must 
again  be  on  the  march  to  unite  our  State 
and  our  Nation  behind  our  President.  We 
call  upon  the  Democratic  State  Committee  to 
take  the  initiative  and,  calling  a  halt  to  fac- 
tional political  wars,  to  unify  all  Democrats 
In  the  State  of  New  York  In  a  common  pro- 
gressive front.  We  pledge  to  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  our  comp)ets  and  unquali- 
fied cooperation  and  loyalty  Ir^  bringing  this 
about,  and  we  dedicate  ourselves  and  our  of- 
ficers to  the  cause  of  unity  In  the  coming 
State  elections. 


Tbe  Ku  Klux  Klan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  excellent  and  well 
thought-cut  article  by  Victor  Riesel  on 
the  rise  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  United 
States,  published  in  the  July  22,  1946, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Labor    News    and    Comment 
the  kkk  masquerades  in  moke  than  whtte 

SHEETS 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  a  Ku  Klux 
Klan  "den"  prepares  for  a  cross-burning? 

Perhaps  the  danger  of  being  Ku  Kluxed 
has  been  too  remote:  perhaps  white  hoods, 
night  riding,  and  flogging  in  the  dark  have 
seemed  so  far  off  you've  given  It  little 
thought  after  cussing  out  newspaper  re- 
ports of  recently  renewed  Klan  activity  in 
many  States. 

But  Gene  Talmadge  Is  about  to  become 
Governor  of  Georgia  and  the  Ku  Kluxers 
who  rallied  around  his  red  suspenders  and 
Klan-like  campaign  speeches  will  have  a 
friend  In  power.  "Hiey  will  strut  Just  as  the 
Chicago  bootleg  mobs  would  have  if  Scarface 
Al  had  been  elected  mayor.  The  antl-Catho- 
11c,  anti-Negro.  anti-ClO,  antl-Jewlsh  Ku 
Klvixers  will  take  Talmadge's  victory  as  a 
mandate  for  new  and  frenzied  recruiting. 

After  all.  It  was  Gene  Talmadge  who  said 
for  quotation  during  a  discussion  of  New 
York  City's  1.000,000  Jobless  in  1936: 

"What  you  need  in  New  York  is  not  La- 
Guardia  but  Mussolini.  A  little  castor  oil 
would  go  a  long  ways  towards  starting  the 
wheels  of  industry  going  again." 


So  let's  look  at  the  new  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
How  does  that  coUection  of  congenial  bullies 
operate?  How  strong  are  they?  Can  they 
exploit  Gene  Talmadge's  election? 

Investigations  made  within  the  past  few 
weeks  by  competent  Federal  and  private 
detective  agencies  disclose  that  terroristic 
Ku  Klux  "dens"  (cells)  are  active  in  every 
large  southern  community  and  in  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  California,  and  Kansas,  where 
Jayhawk  Kluxers  boast  a  membership  of  over 
5,000  in  Wichita.  Hutchinson,  Newton,  To- 
peka,  Leavenworth,  and  Kansas  City. 

How  does  the  Klan  operate?  In  Georgia 
the  Kluxers  are  political.  In  Chattanooga, 
the  Klan  Is  built  around  hoodlums  i^peclal- 
Izlng  In  vandafism.  In  Florida  it  offers  "pro- 
tection" to  real-estate  owners  against  pur- 
chase or  use  of  land  or  houses  by  Negroes. 
To  meet  the  CIO  organization  campaign  the 
Ku  Klux  propagandists  have  specialized  In 
anti-Catholicism,  attacking  CIO  leaders 
Philip  Murray  and  James  Carey,  devout  Cath- 
ollCf .  Nor  has  George  Meany,  the  AFL's  Irish 
secretary,  escaped  these  assaults. 

Where  the  old-time  Klan  leaders  would 
nail  to  trees  and  poets  notices  of  meetings 
which  read :  "Klansmen  meet  at  the  trysting 
spot  where  Orion  kisses  the  Zenith.  The 
wolf  is  on  his  walk.  The  serpent  colls  to 
strike.  Action.  Action.  Action,"  the  mod- 
ern KKK  camouflages  itself.  It  hides  under 
names  like  the  All-American  Club,  the  All- 
Amerlcan  Society,  the  KnlghU  of  the  Kanlne 
Klub.  and  the  Sons  of  Dixie  (which  appeals 
specially  to  union  members). 

The  local  cells  are  known  as  dens  to  the 
old-time  Kluxers.  Each  den  has  a  grand 
Cyclops  (now  usually  referred  to  as  the  rlub 
president).  Wh?n  he  wants  a  KKK  session 
he  sends  out  messengers,  once  known  as 
knight  hawks,  who  telephone  instructions 
as  much  as  possible  to  keep  written  orders 
down  to  a  minimum.  These  meetings  decide 
whom  to  flog,  what  stores  to  djface.  or 
whether  a  cross  should  be  burned.  Once  a 
cross  burning  is  scheduled,  a  squad  is  ap- 
pointed to  obtain  heavy  logs.  12  to  15  feet 
high,  and  wrap  them  in  oil-soaked  rags. 

Car  owners,  cab  drivers,  and  truckmen  who 
are  Kluxers  friendly  to  it  are  contacted  to 
bring  the  hooded  men  to  the  "trysting  spot." 
The  members  arrive,  dressed  in  whit«  re- 
galia, adorned  by  Klan  pins  costing  anywhere 
from  99  to  81,500  (for  diamond -studded 
ones ) .  They  remain  silent  through  the  ritual 
except  for  taking  certain  oaths. 

The  past  18  months  there  have  been  23  cross 
burnings  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida.  Hun- 
dreds more  of  these  ghoulish  rituals  are 
planned.  Yet  there  Is  a  lethargy  abroad  in 
the  Nation.  The  good  folk  are  losing  by  de- 
fault. 


Britith  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  debate  in  this  House  on  the 
passage  of  the  British  loan  should  be 
must  reading  for  every  American  citizen. 
He  will  be  paying  the  bill  for  years  to 
come,  so  he  should  at  least  know  why. 

He  should  also  read  an  analysis  which 
appeared  in  an  editorial  in  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette  of  July  17.  That  editorial 
follows : 

TTNDESSTAND  THE  KEASOM   AXTWAT 

To  the  six  billions  we  gave  Britain  in  tbe 
First  World  War  to  compensate  hm  tw  saruig 


A  DDTT'XTTVT'V     rnr\    rriTTTTi     /^/-vXT/^ T»T:ior»T/-\'VT  a  t 


.^»  vu  HtKtt.  gdua  looa,  aaequate  clothing. 


seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational 


ana  me  actions  which  wiU  be  taken  during      wheels  oi  industry  going  again.- 


nrst  world  v/ar  to  compensate  n«r  xor  sansg 
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tM  from  live  KaUer  and  the  thirty  billions 
we  politely  banded  her  In  the  recent  struggle 
for  having  so  gloriously  protected  us  from 
Hitler,  and  the  two  hundred-odd  billions  we 
apent  on  our  own  efforts  as  we  fought  val- 
iantly to  shield  her  for  having  shielded  us  so 
long  from  the  hateftil  Teutonic  Tribes,  we 
have  now  added  some  more  billions  to  her 
extensive  coffers  that  she  may  continue  to 
guard  and  preserve  us,  but  this  time  from 
BuaaU. 

Speaker  RATBuaif,  of  the  House,  told  the 
story  in  his  own  words,  but  they  were  a  pat- 
tern for  everything  that  baa  been  said  In  sup- 
port of  this  latest  craven  looting  of  the 
American  people.  The  Democratic  leader  put 
It  Khis  way: 

"The  rejection  of  this  grant  would  drive 
Xngland  and  western  Europe  toward  the 
Communist  ideology  that  I  despise.  If  we 
fail  to  ally  ourselves  with  Britain.  I  fear  some- 
one else  will,  and  Ood  keep  us  If  we  have 
no  ally." 

What  was  that  hot  Urt  about  "the  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  U  fear"? 

The  enemy  Is  no  longer  the  German.  He 
la  broken.  But  that  does  not  eliminate  ene- 
mies. The  enemy  now  Is  the  Russian.  That 
Is  not  only  freely  admitted  everywhere  but 
openly  spoken  by  Democratic  leaders  to  Jus- 
tify this  further  tapping  of  the^merican  till. 

And  »ho  was  It  that  cut  away  all  restralnU 
upon  Russia  so  that  It  now  looms  men- 
acingly? Uncle  Sam  may  shake  his  head 
over  that  question  but  he  must  plead  guilty 
to  the  caarge.  He  has  laid  one  brawler  low 
only  to  see  the  one  he  saved  arise  with  fire 
In  his  eye. 

Virtually  every  vote  In  the  Congreaa  for 
this  gift  was  a  vote  heavily  affected  by  fear. 
We  are  being  bled  even  as  the  blackmailer 
holds  up  dire  consequences  before  the  ashen 
face  cf  his  victim  to  force  him  to  shell  out. 
The  vote  was  the  tocsin  call  for  the  next  war 
and  the  abject  and  humiliating  admission 
that  the  grand  plot  to  shove  America  out  Into 
the  very  front  for  all  future  wars  had  won 
In  a  walk. 

But  the  Democrats  who  have  pushed  this 
additional  abuse  down  the  throats  of  the 
American  people  were  also  trying  to  cover 
up  the  emptiness  of  their  usurped  and  spu- 
rious policies.  Ttielr  Intrusion  into  this  war 
was  a  twin  to  the  liquor  habit,  fine  enough 
at  the  outset  but  ending  In  misery  and  death 
without  any  chance  of  quitting. 

Wisconsin  may  note  that  its  seven  Repub- 
licans and  one  Progressive  In  the  Hoiise  voted 
against  the  gift  and  that  the  two  Democrats 
voted  for  It. 


Terror  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  L  SOMERS 

or  NFW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1946 

Mr.  SOMERS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  desire  to  present  to  the  House, 
under  leave  granted  me  by  unanimous 
consent,  an  editorial  that  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Post  following  the  explo- 
sion of  the  bomb  placed  in  the  King  Da- 
vid Hotel,  in  Jerusalem.  Judging  from 
the  editorial  response,  this  incident  was 
viewed  as  most  shocking  and  yet  it  seems 
strange  that  there  should  be  anything 
more  shocking  atx)Ut  the  attempt  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  to  free  themselves  than 
there  Is  about  the  efforts  of  the  rebellious 
forces  in  Bolivia  to  change  what  they 
coosidered  an  undesirable  form  of  gov- 
cmmoit.    And  I  believe  that  the  edi- 


torial which  follows  clearly  presents  the 
viewpoint  of  those  who  are  cognizant  of 
what  the  people  of  Palestine  are  striving 
for. 

Terhor  m  Palestine 

The  Post  has  always  deplored  terrorism  In 
Palestine.  The  throwing  of  a  bomb,  the 
burst  of  gunfire  from  a  passing  car,  solves  no 
problems.  The  extermination  of  a  few  men 
leaves  the  real  source  of  the  evil  policy  they 
execute  untouched.  It  goes  on.  using  new 
men  and  new  Instruments,  and  the  fight  be- 
comes even  more  relentless,  brutal,  and  diffi- 
cult  of  sensible  settlement. 

When  Lord  Moyne,  one  <^  the  principal 
executors  of  the  Infamous 'white  paper  of 
1939  fell  victim  to  Jewish  terrorist  bullets, 
we  said.  "The  conduct  of  political  affairs  by 
murder  Is  as  reprehensible  when  practiced 
by  two  young  idealistic  Hebrews  as  when  It 
Is  practiced  by  British  officials  who  turn  Je'  3 
back  from  Palestine's  doors  to  Hitler's 
Gestapo."  t 

We  repeat  that  sentiment.  Over  90  people 
were  killed  yesterday  when  Jerusalem's  King 
David  Hotel,  which  houses  the  headquarters 
of  the  British  Army  and  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Palestine  Government  was  blown  up. 

That  was  a  typical  terrorist  act.  And  like 
all  large-scale  terrorist  acts  It  struck  In- 
discriminately, at  friend  as  well  as  foe.  It 
cut  down  one  of  our  correspondents,  Richard 
Mowrer,  who  had  been  doing  a  splendid, 
objective  Job  of  reporting  the  Palestine  story 
and  Its  background. 

A    nUEND    LIES    WOCNDED 

Without  sympathizing  with  the  Jewish 
terrorists.  Mowrer  had  written  Intelligently 
and  understandingly  of  the  causes  of  their 
outburst.  Now  he  lies  wounded.  The  ter- 
rorists did  not  Intend  this.  It  Is  another 
Illustration.  howe\er,  of  the  blindness  of 
their  methods. 

Yet  while  we  neither  excuse  nor  condone 
terrorism,  it  Is  Important  that  the  atmos- 
phere which  prompts  such  hysterical  acts 
be  understood. 

It  is  a  fact  that  when  you  leave  no  other 
course  open,  you  get  precisely  such  acts  as 
the  bombing  of  the  King  David  Hotel  as  the 
result.  As  Mowrer  put  It  in  a  recent  dis- 
patch, as  doubtless  he  would  repeat  even  now. 
were  he  able,  "terrorism  In  Palestine  Is  a 
symbol  of  despair."  It  Is  the  fruit  of  British 
policy  In  the  mandate. 

A  Mowrer  dispatch  from  Jerusalem  on  July 
9  explained  it  brilliantly:  "Fascist-minded 
Arab  leaders  are  permitted  to  return  from 
Germany  and  from  exile,  but  Jewish  sur- 
vivors of  Hitler's  gas  chambers  are  still  in 
barbed-wire  camps  In  Germany.  •  •  • 
There  Is  no  habeas  corpus  on  Palestine.  Any 
policeman,  any  British  soldier  •  •  •  can 
arrest  you  on  mere  sxispiclon  •  •  •  If 
you  give  shelter  to  your  own  mother  know- 
ing she  Is  an  llleg.il  immigrant,  you  are  liable 
to  8  years'  Imprisonment." 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  In  their  rage  and  de- 
spair, betrayed  and  embittered  men  strike 
out  blindly? 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  IRELAND 

A  quarter  century  ago.  another  people  In 
another  part  of  the  world,  facing  very  much 
the  same  problem,  resorted  to  the  same  sort 
of  terrorism.  Petitions  and  recitals  of  broken 
pledges  having  failed,  the  people  of  Ireland 
finally  enlisted  In  the  Sinn  Fein  and  for  the 
next  few  years  the  green  Isle  was  drenched 
In  blood  and  shattered  by  explosions.  The 
acts  of  terrorism  were  equally  deplorable 
then— Ireland  might  well  have  secured  her 
freedom  without  Sinn  Fein  outbreaks — but 
they  were  equally  Inevitable. 

For  Britain  In  1920-21  gave  the  Irish  no 
other  course.  As  today  she  leaves  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  little  alternative  to  similar  blind 
acts  of  despair. 

The  vlcloua  cycle  must  be  broken  at  some 
point.  For  Just  as  the  hojjes  and  aspirations 
of  men  will  not  be  quenched  by  British  re- 


pression, so  Jewish  terrorists  will  not  prevail 
through  t)ombs. 

We  return  again  to  what  the  Post .'  aid  edi- 
torially on  the  occasion  of  the  Moyne  assassi- 
nation. "There  never  would  have  been  a 
terrorist  band  In  the  first  place  if  the  British 
had  not  deliberately  abandoned  the  demo- 
cratic process  In  their  dealings  with  Pales- 
tine." 

For  the  real  criminal  that  blew  up  the  King 
David  Hotel  yesterday  Is  a  policy  that  has  left 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  with  no  hope  and  no 
faith  In  the  ordinary,  normal  ways  of  gaining 
Justice.    That  policy  must  be  changed. 


Portland  Tops  West  in  Housing  of  Vets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Tank  News : 

PORTLAND  TOPS    WEST  IN   HOUSING   OF   VETS 

The  returning  veteran  has  a  better  chance 
of  securing  adequate  hotislng  In  Portland, 
Oreg.,  than  In  any  other  city  In  the  United 
States,  a  survey  conducted  by  Yank  News 
disclosed  last  week.  There  Is  a  reason  for  It, 
and  a  carefully  planned  one.  Four  days  after 
the  Japanese  deliberately  loosed  the  Ameri- 
can Juggernaut  of  World  War  II,  on  Dec.  11, 
1941,  to  be  exact.  Mayor  Earl  Riley's  Housing 
Authority  of  Portland  crackled  into  being 
and.  with  the  war's  duration.  It  is  still  func- 
tioning— If  anything,  more  smoothly,  ef- 
ficiently. 

Portland's  housing  record,  In  fact.  Is  so 
outstanding  that  It  has  been  studied  and 
imitated  by  most  of  the  local  housing  au- 
thorities on  the  west  coast  with  the  result 
that  the  housing  shortage  In  Los  Angeles. 
Seattle,  and  San  Francisco  Is  reported  to  be 
more  fluid  than  at  any  time  since  1943.  The 
change  comes  as  a  welcome  relief  to  many 
war-weary  men  and  their  families. 

Credit  for  the  situation  In  the  Portland 
area  is  due  In  no  little  measure  to  Mayor  Earl 
Riley.  Foreseeing  the  Inevitable  Jam  occa- 
sioned by  thousands  of  homeward-bound 
men,  Riley  has  kept  alive  an  unflagging  In- 
terest In  the  activities  of  his  five-man  hous- 
ing committee  and  its  problems  and,  while 
many  other  cities  were  growing  lax  with  the 
return  to  peacetime  existence,  he  has,  by 
way  of  comparison,  demanded  more  "steam" 
yet. 

Riley's  Judgment  was  never  more  reason- 
able than  when  he  appointed  quiet,  48-year- 
old  Harry  Freeman  as  executive  director,  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  HAP. 

Formerly  a  successful  landscape  engineer. 
Freeman,  since  his  appointment  January  8, 
1942,  has  established  a  record  In  housing  ad- 
ministration that  is  the  envy  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Starting  from  scratch  and  with  no 
previous  experience  In  that  capacity.  Freeman 
learned  his  trade  so  well  that  he  has  to  date 
placed  in  Government-owned  projects  and 
rental  homes  a  possible  30,000  persons.  Al- 
though his  present  staff  has  been  pared  to 
about  900,  due  to  shipyard  closure,  at  one 
time  he  maintained,  directed,  and  supervised 
more  than  1.300  workers— all  engaged  In 
housing  homeless  people. 

(In  Portland  housing  projects  at  present 
there  are  about  4.000  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies— comprising  about  15.000  persons.) 

Freeman's  mode  doperation  is  somewhat 
at  variance  with  the  federally  prescribed 
procedure  In  securing  homes  for  veterans. 
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Required,  of  course,  to  abide  by  certain  rules 
and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  FHA.  he 
operates,  nonetheless,  by  many  methods  of 
his  own  manufacture. 

One  of  the  pet  Instructions  his  help  gets 
Is  that  each  shall  take  a  bona  fide,  personal 
Interest  in  the  man  making  application  for 
a  home.  If  a  veteran,  for  Instcmce,  works  In 
a  certain  area,  every  effort  Is  required  to 
place  the  applicant  near  his  work.  A  study 
is  made  of  his  billfold  and  the  size  cf  his 
family  considered  before  he  Is  placed.  Fiee- 
man's  aides  are.  In  fact,  "house  hunters"  In 
all  the  phrase  Implies,  and.  although  his 
office  is  not  asked  to  proceed  further  than 
the  placing  of  veterans  In  Government- 
owned  projects,  his  records  are  dotted  with 
Instances  wherein  be  has  settled  families  In 
rental  homee. 

"We  are  not,  however.  In  competition  with 
real-estate  houses  or  brokers,"  he  explains. 
"My  aides  are  always  instructed  to  deal,  in 
the  case  of  private  dwellings,  with  agencies." 

Of  the  many  housing  projects  under  his 
direction.  Freeman's  pet  Is  Vanport  City,  the 
largest  project  of  Its  kind  In  the  Nation. 
Now  a  big  city  In  Itself,  the  community  has 
become  so  stabilized  and  well  Incorporated 
that  the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation last  week  opened  an  extension  college 
there.  Summer  school  for  veterans  Is  now 
In  session,  and  the  Vanport  University  Is 
expected  to  remain  In  existence  until  slim- 
mer of  1947. 

Since  assuming  his  post.  Freeman  has 
clipped  red  tape  In  application  procedure  to 
an  insignificant  minimum.  In  fact,  condi- 
tions are  such  at  present  that  about  all  a 
veteran  has  to  do  to  get  a  home  Is  appear 
at  Freeman's  office,  fill  out  a  card,  and  within 
a  few  days  he's  settled. 

Perhaps  Mayor  Riley  summed  up  Portland's 
housing  record  with  his  brusque  announce- 
ment: "Our  program  Is  energetic." 


Basic  Guides  for  Moral  Training — Ex- 
cerpts From  a  Statement  Issued  by  His 
Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  John  T. 

.  McNicholas,  0.  P.,  S.  T.  M.,  June  22, 
1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
I  have  objected  to  the  discrimination  In 
several  Federal  aid-to-education  bills 
which  came  before  our  committee.  I  be- 
lieve that  Federal  aid  should  be  granted 
through  the  States  for  all  schools  and  all 
school  children  in  need  thereof.  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  restrict 
its  assistance  to  public  schools  alone. 
In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  some  per- 
tinent excerpts  from  a  recent  statement 
by  the  Most  Reverend  John  T.  Mc- 
Nicholas,  O.  P..  S.  T.  M.,  archbishop  of 
Cincinnati,  which  reflect  my  attitude  on 
this  very  important  question. 

Parents  are  equally  responsible  for  the 
mental  development  and  Intellectual  train- 
ing of  their  children.  This  education  of  chil- 
dren must  take  place  under  the  freedom  of 
religion  that  parents  enjoy,  and  under  Amer- 
ican freedom  of  education  that  our  Govern- 
ment guarantees.  Parents,  having  the  right 
to  educate  their  children  In  the  schools  of 


their  conscientious  choice,  shotild  get  help. 
If  they  need  It,  from  the  State  for  the  edu- 
cation cf  their  children.  All  parents,  what- 
ever be  their  faith,  should  get  this  help  when 
the  need  can  be  proven  to  the  State.  This 
Is  true  American  freedom  of  education.  To 
deny  parents  the  help  which  they  need  for 
the  education  of  their  children  Is  to  attempt 
to  secularize  wholly,  or  to  sovietize.  our  sys- 
tem of  education.  It  is  not  American  free- 
dom of  education. 

To  deprive  parents  of  true  American  free- 
dom to  educate  their  children  in  the  schools 
of  their  conscientious  choice  because  they 
have  not  the  means  to  do  so.  Is  Indirectly  a 
violation  of  our  freedom  of  religion.  Millions 
of  Catholic  parents  are  bound  In  conscience 
and  by  their  religion  to  have  their  children 
trained  In  moral  living  during  their  school 
years.  To  tell  poor  parents  that  their  chil- 
dren mtist  receive  Instruction  from  public 
teachers  and  must  be  deprived  of  freedom  of 
education,  tmless  from  the  family  treasury 
they  can  pay  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, means  that  legislators  and  State  con- 
stitutions and  laws  nullify  our  freedom  of 
education.  The  consciences  of  poor  religious 
parents  should  not  be  strained  In  this  way. 
Up  to  now  our  Federal  Government  has  not 
been  unfair  and  discriminatory  In  the  field  of 
education,  as  many  States  have  l>een.  Par- 
ents of  all  faiths,  especially  poor  parents, 
should  entreat  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress not  to  put  our  Federal  Government  In  a 
wrong  light,  not  to  force  it  to  be  discrimina- 
tory and  unjust  to  parents  who  need  help  to 
educate  their  children.  These  parents  should 
make  It  clear  to  legislators  in  Congress  that 
they  are  asking  help  In  order  to  give  our 
country  better  citizens,  who  recognize  the 
obligation  of  moral  living.  Poor  parents  and 
parents  who  toil,  of  all  rellgiotis  faiths  in 
America,  should  become  articulate  in  de- 
manding the  help  they  need — which  need 
they  can  be  caUed  upon  to  prove — for  the 
education  of  their  children  in  the  schools  of 
their  conscientious  choice. 


More  Federal  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  July  23.  1946: 

MORE    FEDERAL    JOBS 

Ainerican  taxpayers,  who  have  been  un- 
comfortably aware  of  the  outrageous  pad- 
ding of  Federal  pay  rolls  with  political  work- 
ers Intended  to  keep  the  Democrats  In  power 
this  fall,  may  have  been  given  a  false  sense 
of  relief  by  a  recent  Washington  dispatch. 

This  was  widely  used,  usually  under  a 
heading  such  as  this:  "Federal  pay  roll  drops 
$13,000,000,000." 

It  was  released  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Wallace,  and.  as  has  often  happened  with  this 
publlclty-mlnded  gentleman,  gives  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  impression.  Wallace,  It  will 
be  remembered.  Is  the  New  Dealer  who 
brought  about  so  much  of  the  current  Infla- 
tion and  labor  trouble  by  permitting  his  De- 
partment to  say  that  wages  could  rise  30  per- 
cent after  the  war  without  affecting  prices. 

What  he  did  In  the  present  instance  was  to 
compare  all  Federal  pay  rolls,  as  of  VJ-dajF — 
Including  the  armed  services — with  those  of 
the  present.  Naturally,  with  much  of  the 
military  demobilized,  there  has  been  a  heavy 
drop  thus  far  shown. 


What  Wallace  does  not  say  is  that  the  pay 
rolls  are  again  moving  upward.  Fortunately 
for  those  who  want  to  know  the  real  facts,  • 
complete  survey  of  current  Federal  pay  rolls 
was  laid  before  the  United  States  Senate  on 
July  10,  by  Senator  B-rao,  Democrat.  Virginia. 

This  tells  a  quite  different  story  from  the 
propaganda  of  Secretary  Wallace. 

Instead  of  the  drop  which  Wallace's  report 
tries  to  prove,  the  figures  show  that  between 
last  April  and  May.  the  number  of  nonmlll- 
tary  employees  actually  Jumped  24.813. 

The  total  Federal  employment  for  May. 
which  Is  the  latest  month  for  which  figures 
are  available,  shows  the  total  to  be  2,848,527. 
This  is  almost  exactly  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  public  employees  which  Senator  Byrd, 
who  is  an  acknowledged  expert  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  estimated  are  reaUy  needed  to  do 
Uncle  Sam's  work. 

The  various  spots  In  which  especially  start- 
ling Increases  took  place  are  Interestng. 

Some  of  them  are:  Agrculture.  Increase 
4.641;  Interior.  Increase  1.601;  Post  Office  (run 
by  the  Democratic  national  chairman)  in- 
crease 2,581;  State  Department.  Increase 
589;  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Increase 
1.070;  War  Assets  Administration,  Increase 
2,036;  Federal  Works  Agency,  Increase  486; 
Maritime  Commission.  Increase  369;  National 
Housing  Agency,  increase  864;  Panama  Canal. 
Increase  115;  Veterans'  Administration,  in- 
crease 11,688. 

The  simple  figures  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees In  some  of  these  projects  clearly 
show  how  the  Democratic  high  command  Is 
exploiting  pay  rolls  trying  to  buy  tfce  coming 
elections  with  the  public's  money. 

The  number  of  Federal  employees  re- 
quired to  operate  the  Panama  Canal,  for 
example.  Is  16.357— which  is  probably  as  many 
employables  as  there  are  in  all  Bucks  County. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  pay  roll  now 
is  up  to  166,116.  though  dissatisfaction  over 
the  red  tape  and  exasperations  of  this  agency 
Is  almost  universal. 

Housing  is  being  bled  to  the  tune  of  16.357 
employees  In  the  one  agency  of  PHA.  not 
counting  the  staffs  of  many  other  units 
which  are  involved — and  despite  the  fact  that 
all  which  the  Federal  Government  seems  to 
have  accomplished  thus  far  is  stopping  a 
number  of  private  citizens  from  going  ahead 
with  construction. 

To  print  the  publications  of  the  Federal 
Government,  most  of  it  propaganda  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  requires  the  services  of 
7,259  printers. 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  lists  31,733; 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  14.244;  the 
Maritime  Commission,  9,914;  the  War  Asseu 
Administration,  32,427;  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  (with  virtually  no  projects).  22.826; 
the  RFC.  11.876;  the  Post  Office  nearly  half  a 
million,  or  484.827;  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  49.623;  the  Agricultural  Department. 
92,273;  the  Treasury  Department.  108,555. 

Most  of  these  figures  are  outrageous.  The 
wildest  boondoggling  of  the  old-time  WPA 
could  not  surpass  such  fiagrant  waste  as  these 
statistics  Imply,  and  the  basic  immorality  of 
this  blatant  effort  to  buy  future  electiorui 
with  the  public's  money  show  the  tragic 
depths  to  which  public  decorum  has  sunk. 

Instead  of  congratulating  themselves,  aa 
Secretary  Wallace  would  have  them  do,  be- 
cause part  of  the  Federal  pay  roll  automati- 
cally dried  up  with  the  demobilization  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  American  people  need  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  frightful  waste 
still  going  on. 

According  to  observers,  at  least  2.000.000 
Federal  pay-rollers  could  be  dropped — with 
an  Increase,  not  a  decrease,  in  Government 
efficiency. 

If  these  average  $4,000  a  year,  which  Is  the 
figure  In  Secretary  Wallace's  calculations,  tha 
saving  would  be  (8.000.000,000  a  year. 

This  is  more  than  twice  the  British  loan. 
It  would  be  enough  in  one  stroke  to  put 
the  National  Budget  in  balance.  It  la  twice 
as  much  as  the  Republican  Party  used  to 
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to  educate  their  children  in  the  schools  of      drop  thus  far  shown. 
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require  to  run  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment— and  run  it  well.  It  Is  about  one- 
fourtli  or  the  total  of  Federal  taxes  to  be 
collected  this  year — more  than  a  fourth  If 
the  optimistic  current  estimates  of  the  New 
Dealers  do  not  materialize. 

If  a  burt^lar  broke  Into  your  home  and 
stole  »285  75  belonging  to  your  family,  you 
would  think  that  was  pretty  hard  lines,  and 
if  Tcu  knew  he  was  planning  a  similar  visit 
every  year  you'd  be  quite  upset  about  It. 

Yet  the  national  administration  ts  pilfer- 
ing that  amount  from  the  pockets  of  every 
typical  American  family  of  five — tSVlS  for 
each  man.  woman,  and  child — taklni?  It  from 
their  pockets  every  year  and  spending  it  for 
no  other  discoverable  purpose  than  to  keep 
themselves  in  power. 

How  long  will  such  a  condition  be  toler- 
ated •» 


AscerUioment  of  Cause  and  Cure  of 
Cancer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  rLomiDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  24  ( Icois'.atite  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  tn  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
Kiven  before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
which  has  been  taking  testimony  on  the 
proposed  legislation  relative  to  cancer. 
The  statement  was  made  by  the  Honor- 
able Matthew  M.  Neely.  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  State  of  West 
Virplnia.  and  a  former  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Senate.  His  statement  is 
In  support  of  the  bill  dealing  with  can- 
cer, of  which  he  is  the  author  in  the 
House,  and  I  am  the  author  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  bill  authorizes  $100,000,000  to 
be  spent  by  the  President,  with  certain 
limitations,  in  the  effort  to  find  the  cause 
and  cure  of  cancer.  The  statement  Rep- 
re.<;entative  Neely  has  made  is  a  very 
moving  one,  and  I  am  sure  every  Senator 
who  reads  it  will  profit  from  doing  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
"Record,  rs  follows: 

PaOCTEDINGS 

Senator  PEi»prB  (chairman  of  subcommit- 
tee!. The  hearing  will   be  resumed. 

Representative  and  former  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  co-author 
of  this  bill,  Hon.  Matthxw  M.  Nkzlt.  has  hon- 
ored \i»  by  coming  this  rooming,  and  we  are 
going  to  give  him  an  opp^irtunlty  to  make 
any  statement  that  he  will  on  this  matter 
before  proceeding  with  the  other  witnesses. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NCELT.  A  REP- 

kesintati\t:  in  the  co.NcaESs  or  the  unfted 

STATES  FKOM  THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIBCINIA 

Senator  Peppe«.  Senator  Neelt,  we  are  very 
glad  to  have  you  here;  and  again  I  want  to 
aay  that  this  blU  U  a  companion  bill  to  the 
bill  Introduced  In  the  House  by  Senator 
Neixt.  and  I  am  glad  to  be  associated  with 
blm  in  this  commendable  endeavor. 

Mr.  Nkzlt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee.  In  the  memorable  language  of 
one  of  your  famous  bodys  most  famous  ora- 
tors and  statesmen.  Daniel  Weljster,  let  me  at 
once  emphatically  declare  that  "sink  or 
swim,  live  or  die.  stirvlve  or  perish.  I  give 
my  hand  and  my  heart"  to  Senate  bill  No. 
1875.  the  object  of  which  ts  to  exterminate 


cancer — mankind's    most    aggressive,    merci- 
less, and  agonizing  foe. 

According  to  a  classical  Grecian  myth,  a 
monster  known  as  the  Sphinx,  which  was 
capable  of  propounding  dlfflcult  riddles  and 
of  destroying  all  who  failed  In  their  attempts 
to  solve  them,  voraciously  preyed  upon  the 
people  of  Thebes  until  the  rapidly  dwindling 
population  of  that  ancient  city  was  threat- 
ened with  annihilation.  But  a  courageous, 
resourceful  younp  hero  named  Oedipus 
averted  the  Impending  calamity  He.  with 
drawn  sword,  advanced  upon  the  Sphinx 
which  Imperiously  warned  him  that  he  would 
forfeit  his  life  If  he  did  not  correctly  answer 
this  enigma:  "What  animal  Is  that  which  has 
four  feet  at  morning  bright,  has  two  at  noon, 
and  three  at  night?  " 

Oedipus  promptly  and  wisely  responded: 
"Man.  In  the  morning  of  his  life  he  travels 
on  all  fours,  at  noon  he  walks  with  two  feet, 
whtch  at  night  he  supplements  with  a  cane." 
The  solving  of  the  riddle  robbed  the  Sphinx 
of  her  extraordinary  power  and  rendered  her 
vulnerable.  Thereupon  Oedipus  destroyed 
her  and  thus  saved  from  extinction  the 
remnant  of  the  people  of  Thebes. 

As  all  the  dwellers  of  the  Grecian  city 
were  threatened  by  the  Sphinx  so  all  the 
people  m  the  whole  wide  world  are  threatened 
by  cancer,  a  loathsome  scourge  a  thousand 
times  more  terrifying  and  dscdly  than  a 
wilderness  of  monsters  such  as  that  which 
the  son  of  Laius  and  Jocasta  slew  before 
the  gates  of  Thebes.  Startling  facts  cor- 
roborate this  sweeping  assertion,  and  clearly 
show  that  mankind  Is  confronted  with  the 
dilemma  of  destroying  cancer  or  being  de- 
stroyed  by  It. 

A  recent  authority  declares  that  1:  Eng- 
land and  Wales  the  death  rate  from  this 
scourge  has  Increased  more  than  990  percent 
in  let*  than  a  hundred  years.  Hoffman,  a 
great  American  authority  on  the  mortality 
from  cancer,  says,  in  his  comprehensive  work 
which  was  published  In  1915.  that  Its  death 
rate  in  the  United  States  doubled  during,  the 
preceding  40  years.  For  a  half  a  century  a 
similar  rate  of  Increase  has  prevailed 
throughout   the   world. 

In  May  1928  I  passed  through  the  Senate 
the  first  bill  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
obtaining  governmental  assistance  In  solving 
the  cancer  problem  that  was  ever  approved 
by  either  House  of  Congress.  In  that  year 
cancer  killed  100.558  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  were  40  years  of  age  or 
o'der 

In  1943.  the  last  year  for  which  relevant 
accurate  data  Is  available,  cancer  killed  of 
the  people  of  this  country  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  40  years  or  more  156,503,  This 
was  equivalent  to  an  Increase  in  the  death 
date  of  more  than  55  percent  In  15  years.  In 
1944  the  total  death  toll  from  cancer  in  the 
United  States  was  171,171.  In  the  year  1928 
cancer  caused  a  death  in  this  country,  on 
the  average,  every  5  minutes  and  30  seconds. 
In  1944  every  time  the  clock  ticked  away  3 
minutes  and  4  seconds  cancer  sent  someone's 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  husband,  wife, 
or  child  in  unspeakable  agony  from  the 
Joyous  land  of  the  living  Into  the  voiceless 
land  of  the  dead. 

Medical  science  has  conquered  yellow 
fever,  diphtheria,  typhoid,  smallpox,  and 
many  other  dire  afflictions.  Medical  science 
has  even  robbed  leprosy  and  tuberculosis  of 
their  terrors.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  phy- 
sicians, surgeons,  chemists,  biologists,  and  all 
other  scientists  have  amazingly  accomplished, 
cancer  is  still  the  unconquered.  uncon- 
querable, and  defiant  foe  of  the  human  race. 
Radium.  X-ray.  and  the  surgeon's  knife  are 
the  only  generally  approved  means  of  com- 
bating this  frightful  destroyer.  Every  pass- 
ing year  adds  to  the  demonstrations  that 
cancer  cannot  be  eradicated  by  these  or  any 
other  means  now  known,  and  that  It  is  Im- 
possible, with  available  funds,  existing  fa- 
cilities, and  present  methods,  either  to  check 


the  persistent  acceleration  of  cancer's  terri- 
fying encroachment  or  stay  the  progressive 
Increase  of  Its  horrifying  destruction  in  this 
or  any  other  land. 

For  generations  the  world  has  been  wag- 
ing war  against  cancer  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  other  primitive  weapons  of  the  Stone 
Age.  In  this  life-and-death  struggle  no 
country  has  yet  supplied  Its  scientists  with 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  advance 
even  to  the  age  of  the  flintlock  musket.  And 
while  we  persist  In  feebly  combating  cancer 
In  the  manner  approved  in  our  grandmoth- 
ers days,  the  insatiate  monster,  cancer,  con- 
tinues to  "laugh  at  our  calamity  and  mock 
at  our  fear  when  It  cometh  as  desolation." 
Statistics  as  unerring  as  Holy  Writ  demon- 
strate that  every  Nation  Is  traveling  a  cancer 
road  that  leads  straight  to  the  sepulcher  of 
the  human  race. 

"The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten-ripe  for  change; 
Then  let  It  come:  I  have  no  dread  of  what 
Is  called  for  by  the  Instinct  of  mankind." 
The  enactment  of  the  bill  beYore  you  will 
enable  a  host  of  eager  scientists,  who  have 
long  been  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  funds, 
to  exchange  their  useless  bows  and  arrows 
for  weapons  as  modern  as  this  afternoon,  and 
with  tr.em  proceed  to  win  victories  in- keep- 
ing with  the  general,  hopeful,  prayerful  ex- 
pectations of  the  atomic  age  that  has  burst 
upon  the  world. 

It  is  a  most  distressing  fact  that  the  dead- 
liest types  of  cancer  in  their  later  stages  in- 
flict upon  their  wretched  victims  torture 
more  excruciating  than  any  other  known  to 
man.  And  It  is  impossible,  without  fatal 
consequences,  to  administer  anesthetics  to 
these  pitiful  ^ufferers  In  sufHcient  quantities 
to  render  them  oblivious  to  their  agony. 

Had  the  famous  but  brutal  artist  Parrha- 
slus  beheld  the  heart-rending  suffering  of  an 
expiring  victim  of  cancer,  he  would  have 
had  no  reason  to  tear  open  the  wounds  of  a 
dying  captive  soldier  In  order  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient inspiration  to  Impel  him  to  portray  an 
extraordinary  expression  of  agony,  or  cry  out 
In  ecstasy: 

"How  fearfully  he  stifles  that  short  moan, 
Go<^!  If  I  could  but  paint  a  dying  groan." 
According  to  reliable  experts,  cancer  has 
already  branded  17,000.000  of  our  living  for 
Its  future  victims.  If  the  United  States  were 
In  the  regular  shape  of  a  parallelogram.  Its 
entire  borderline  would  be  approximately 
7,000  miles  long,  and  if  the  17,000,000  branded 
for  deatn  are  of  the  average  height  and 
should  be  eventually  buried  in  a  single  grave 
side  by  side,  in  a  double  line,  that  grave 
would  be  long  enough  to  extend  entirely 
around  this  7,000-mile  border  of  the  coun- 
try and  for  an  additional  distance  as  great  as 
that  from  New  York  City  to  Baltimore 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  Nazis 
and  the  Japanese  killed  273.000  of  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women.  But  during  the  three 
war  years  cancer  killed  of  our  people  501,019— 
nearly  twice  as  many  as  our  warring  enemies 
armed  with  the  most  deadly  of  modern 
weapons,  were  able  to  destroy  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

The  appropriation  authorized  by  the  bill 
Is  insignificant  In  comparison  with  the  trans- 
cendent Importance  of  discovering  means  of 
curing  and  preventing  cancer.  The  atomic 
bomb  cost  us  $2,000,000,000.  The  cost  of  our 
participation  In  the  recent  war  was  at  the 
average  rate  of  $221,043,000  a  day  And  please 
bear  in  mmd  that  this  expenditure  was  made 
to  defeat  a  foe  whose  power  of  destruction 
was  only  a  little  more  than  half  as  great  aa 
that  of  cancer.  The  entire  appropriation 
sought  by  the  bill  is  $10,000,000  less  than  half 
a  days  cost  of  our  participation  in  the  last 
World  War 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  should  be 
contrasted  with  the  enormous  loss  which 
the  American  people  will  continue  to  stiffer 
until  a  cure  for  cancer  Is  found.  Dr  Louis 
L  Dublin,  noted  statistician  for  the  Metro- 


politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  pointed  out  In 
1928  that  In  the  preceding  year  cancer  loat 
the  pee^le  of  the  United  States  $800,000,000. 
According  to  the  doctor,  the  averaee  neces- 
sary cost  of  medicine  and  care  for  each  pa- 
tient who  dies  of  this  frightful  affliction  is  at 
least  a  thousand  dollars.  Upon  this  basis,  in 
1944  cancer  cost  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  care  and  medicine  alone,  $171,- 
171.000;  and  when  the  estimated  economic 
value  of  those  destroyed  is  added  to  the 
foregoing,  it  appears  that  the  people  of  this 
country  in  1944  suffered  a  total  loss  from 
cancer  of  more  than  $1,229,000,000.  The  loss 
for  1945  has  not  yet  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  known  to  be  much  greater 
than  it  was  in  1944.  t 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee win  make  the  following  brief  amend- 
ments to  the  bill:  Insert  after  the  word 
"place"  on  page  1  the  words  "or  places;" 
and  on  page  2  at  the  proper  place  Insert 
"this  appropriation  shall  be  available  until 
expended."  To  all  importunities  for  crip- 
pling or  restrictive  amendments  such  as  that 
of  providing  that  the  appropriation  shall  be 
channeled  through  particular  agencies  or 
organizations,  I  entreat  you  to  turn  deaf 
ears.  -' 

The  proponent  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  Pepper,  is  obviously  alive  to  the  im- 
possibility of  solving  the  cancer  problem  by 
any  means  now  known  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  only  hope  of  finding  a  cancer  preven- 
tive or  cure  lies  in  new  thought,  new  meth- 
ods, and  new  experiments  as  revolutionary 
as  those  that  produced  the  atomic  bomb. 
The  bill,  if  enacted  In  its  present  form, 
will  enable  the  President  to  seek  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  most  preeminent  scientists  of 
the  earth  such,  for  example,  as  Dr.  Ein- 
stein, those  who  solved  the  problem  of  uti- 
lizing atomic  energy,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  and  outstanding 
experts  from  the  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  Investigation  of  the  United  States, 
England,  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  all 
other  countries  of  the  world  in  which  any 
who  are  apparently  capable  of  helping  to 
■peed  humanity's  ylctory  over  cancer  may  be 
foimd. 

Let  nothing  be  written  into  the  bill  that 
will  prevent  the  President  and  this  mobilized 
army  of  scientists  from  determining  how 
and  when  and  where  the  requested  appropria- 
tion can  be  best  expended  in  order  to  asstire 
the  highest  probability  of  success  in  this  the 
greatest  venture  ever  launched  by  the  Con- 
gress or  any  other  legislative  body  In  behalf 
of  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering  of  mankind. 
Let  every  cherished  soldier  in  this  mighty 
army  of  beneficent  service  to  the  cancer- 
stricken  millions  of  the  world  be  free  to  pro- 
ceed in  accordance  with  his  own  Judgment 
to  help  achieve  the  high  and  holy  purposes 
of  the  bill;  and  let  every  soldier  who  advances 
against  the  relentless,  bloodthirsty  cancer  foe 
find  Impelling  inspiration  in  the  stirring 
supplication  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my 
soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll. 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past. 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 
vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  un- 
resting sea." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  sincerely  thank  you  again  and  again 
for  having  most  generously  permitted  me  to 
address  you  in  behalf  of  the  supremely  im- 
portant measure  before  j-ou. 

Senator  Peppeh.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Z 
wish  that  everyone  could  have  heard  what 
ycu  have  said. 


Social  Security  AmendmeQts  a  Disap- 
pointment— the  People  Need  the 
Wagner-Murray-Din«e!l  Bill  Quickly 
Enacted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

OF   W.^SHrNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  amendments,  H.  R.  7037, 
before  us  today  are  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. 

To  be  sure,  H.  R.  7037  does  a  measure 
of  justice  to  veterans.  In  the  new  sec- 
tion. 210,  which  it  adds  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  the  veteran  is  made  eligible  for 
3  years  following  his  discharge  to  sur- 
vivors' insurance  protection.  If  he  dies 
within  that  3-year  period  his  survivors 
are  entitled  to  a  primary  insurance  ben- 
efit in  an  amount  depending  on  how  long 
he  had  been  in  the  service  and  on  how 
many  years  he  earned  $200  in  wages. 

The  formula  is  comphcated,  but  the 
idea  is  that  the  widow,  if  she  has  one  or 
more  of  the  deceased's  children  in  her 
care,  or  when  she  reaches  65,  will  receive 
a  monthly  benefit,  and  so  will  all  the 
vet's  children  under  18. 

Merchant  seamen  are  brought  tmder 
unemployment  compensation  for  the  first 
time  by  this  bill. 

The  present  amendments  also  raised 
Federal  contributions  to  old-age  assist- 
ance and  blind  assistance  programs  from 
$20  to  $25  a  month,  making  $50  pensions 
possible  in  every  State  that  can  raise 
the  other  half,  its  share  of  the  matching 
funds. 

And  they  increase  Federal  contribu- 
tions toward  aid  to  dependent  children 
from  $9  and  $6  to  $13.50  and  $9,  making 
it  possible  for  States  to  pay  $27  a  month 
to  the  first  dependent  child  and  $18  for 
each  dependent  child  thereafter. 

These  are  all  important  improvements, 
amendments  the  whole  country  will  wel- 
come. 

It  is  not  the  good  things  that  are  in 
the  bill,  but  the  good  things  that  are  not 
in  it  which  are  a  source  of  acute  disap- 
pointment to  supporters  of  a  more  in- 
clusive security  program. 

Although  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  employed  an  expert  staff, 
spending  $50,000  for  much  valuable  re- 
search, and  has  heard  valuable  testi- 
mony for  days  and  weeks,  the  committee 
amendments  do  not  increase  the  amount 
of  Insurance  benefits,  and  even  the  pen- 
sion increase  is  too  small.  They  do  not 
broaden  the  coverage  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors'  insurance  program.  They  do 
not  provide  insurance  for  permanent 
total  disability.  They  do  not  provide 
prepaid  medical  care  from  a  doctor  of  the 
patient's  own  choice.  They  do  not  pro- 
vide for  hospitalization,  or  for  accident 
Insurance,  or  for  maternity  care  and 
expenses. 

And  perhaps  equally  important,  the 
committee'3  amendments  do  nothing  to 
help  the  poc.  .it  States. 


On  this  last  point  the  debate,  led  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Gore  J  was  sharpest. 

Under  the  50-50  matching  system — 

Mr.  Gore  told  the  House— 
the  Federal  Government  grants  most  assist- 
ance to  the  States  which  need  It  least  and 
grants  least  to  the  States  which  need  it  meet. 

The  first  bill  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee had  included  a  sliding  scale  for 
matching  funds,  so  that  senior  citizens 
in  the  poorer  Slate  of  Mississippi  would 
be  able  to  get  a  higher  percentage  of 
Federal  funds  than  would  a  senior  citi- 
zen in  California  or  Washington. 

The  average  pension  per  family  paid 
in  Mississippi  is  $26.30.  Kentucky  pays 
the  lowest,  with  $21.45  as  the  family 
average.  My  own  State  of  Wa.shington 
pays  the  highest,  averaging  $100  per 
family,  as  of  April  1946. 

The  committee's  original  idea  was  that 
in  the  10  poorest  States,  at  least,  senior 
citizens  and  the  blind  could  never  get  as 
much  as  in  the  richer  States,  because 
these  low-income  States  could  not  afTord 
to  match  Federal  funds  fully.  Therefore, 
the  committee's  first  bill  provided  a  for- 
mula by  which  more  Federal  matching 
funds  would  go  into  the  poorer  States 
and  less  into  the  richer  States. 

This  is  essentially  just,  but  for  some 
reason  the  committee  held  another  meet- 
ing and  reversed  itself. 

I  had  hoped.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  have 
brought  out  a  bill  that  increased  bene- 
fits, enlarged  the  number  entitled  to 
them,  and  broadened  the  scope  of  the 
act  to  include  health,  hospitalization,  and 
all  forms  of  necessary  insurance  against 
accidents,  as  well  as  to  protect  surv'ivors. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  amendments 
before  us  prove  the  need  for  speedy  action 
on  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill. 

I  shall  support  the  amendments  before 
us,  inadequate  as  they  are.  but  we  ought 
to  stay  in  session  until  some  of  this  es- 
sential health  and  housing  and  security 
legislation  Is  passed. 

We  ought  to  do  something  for  the  plain 
man  and  his  family. 


The  Issues  Are  Sharply  Drawn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
barely  a  year  has  passed  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  yet  we  have  neither 
one  world  nor  even  a  united  America. 
Oiu-  newspapers  and  the  leading  figures 
in  our  Government  seem  generally 
agreed  that  the  fault  lies  on  one  hand 
with  Soviet  Russia  end  on  the  other  hand 
with  organized  labor.  The  logic  of  their 
position  is  that  if  only  we  get  tough 
enough  with  both  these  groups  all  our 
problems  will  be  solved. 
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Therefore,  the  troops  were  called  out 
against  our  organized  railroad  workers 
and  $15,000,000,000  was  earmarked  for 
our  War  Department,  which  is  double 
the  1940-41  flgurc.  Somehow  neither 
action  solves  our  problems. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  are  getting  tough 
with  the  wrong  people.  The  trouble  in 
the  world  today  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  u.iity  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  upon 
which  we  based  our  hopes  for  peace.  Is 
bein:;  delil>erately  undermined — and 
undermined  by  the  same  forces  which  are 
ham-Stringing  the  American  labor  move- 
ment with  repressive  legislation  while 
they  remove  control  after  control  from 
our  monopolies  and  cartel.':. 

NOTE    TH«    KZL.M10N    BETWrtN    THI    FOLLOWING 
FACTS 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
have  failed  to  remove  military  potentials 
from  Japan  or  from  our  zones  in  Ger- 
many. We  are  supporting  the  .same  in- 
du-striallsts  who  were  the  backbone  of 
the  Axis.  We  are  building  up  the  no- 
toriously reactionary  Kuomintang  group 
in  China  while  refusing  to  see  Franco  as 
a  threat  to  peace.  We  keep  the  Iranian 
questum  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions long  after  both  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
Iran  announce  its  settlement,  yet  we 
condone  the  continued  presence  of  Brit- 
ish troops  m  Greece  and  Indonesia,  and 
of  American  troops  in  China,  long  after 
their  missions  have  been  completed.  We 
feverishly  build  a  stock  pile  of  atom 
bombs:  croate  spy  scares  in  headlines 
but  devote  only  a  few  newspaper  lines  to 
announcing  the  acquittal  of  the  so-called 
fpjes. 

HOMK    rKONT    riASCO 

On  the  home  front,  we  have  failed  the 
veteran  in  his  housing,  job.  educational, 
and  health  problems.  We  have  failed  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  Inflation.  We  have 
failed  to  pass  the  FEPC  or  the  anti-poll- 
tax  bill.  The  burden  of  taxation  is  be- 
ing shifted  more  and  more  onto  the  Uttle 
man.  Restrictive  legislation,  like  the 
Hobbs  bill  and  the  emergency  labor  bill 
Is  destroying  labor's  hard- won  freedoms. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  spirit  of  Intoler- 
ance grows  throughout  the  land.  The 
K'l  Klux  Klan  rides  again.  The  hate 
groups  that  specialize  in  anti-Semitism, 
race  hatred,  and  Red  baiting  are  resur- 
gent and  finding  ready  outlets  for  their 
poison. 

WHCXK   DOSS   THE   BLAIU   LIST 

Put  these  pieces  together  and  you  have 
a  pattern  of  reaction — reaction  from  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  toward  fascism  and 
war. 

Who  are  the  termites  responsible  for 
undermining  our  peace  and  securit-y?  It 
would  be  wrong  to  try  to  place  the  blame 
-foldy  on  either  the  Republican  or  the 
Democratic  Party.  Within  the  adminis- 
tration and  in  Congress  today,  there  is  a 
coalition  of  both  parties  intent  on  driv- 
ing us  down  the  path  of  disaster. 

The  reactionary  Republicans  and  the 
reactionary  Democrats  speak  with  a  sin- 
gle voice.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  want  peace,  a  decent 
•tandard  of  living,  equality  of  opportu- 
nity for  all.  The  "Big  Voice"  that  is  out- 
shouting  the  people's  desires  today  be- 
longs to  the  giant  corporations  whose 


propaganda  chokes  cur  new.spapers  and 
our  air  waves — and  finds  a  docile  echo 
in  the  dominant  coalition  In  Congress 
who  do  their  bidding.  Big  business  wants 
super  profits  through  inflation  at  home 
and  control  of  markets  abroad.  Those 
who  stand  in  their  way,  therefore,  must 
be  crushed.  Since  the  labor  raovemcnt 
has  been  the  most  consistent  defender  of 
democracy  at  home,  and  the  progressive 
forces  the  most  consistent  champions  of 
peaice  abroad,  these  are  under  the  sharp- 
est attack. 

HESE  IS  TOtJR  CHOICE 

The  American  people  in  the  past  have 
proved  themselves  more  than  a  match 
for  the  giants  of  industry  who  would  de- 
prive them  of  their  birthright.  But  this 
November,  the  people  will  need  more 
wisdom  and  better  organization  than 
ever  before.  If  they  wish  to  preserve 
their  hard-won  peace  and  extend  their 
democracy,  they  will  have  to  choose  their 
representatives,  not  from  traditional 
party  alinement,  but  on  the  basis  of  how 
each  ifldividual  candidate  meets  the  test 
of  the  issues.  And  the  issues  are  sharply 
drawn. 

Either  Big  Three  unity,  international 
control  of  the  atom  bomb,  complete 
destruction  of  fascism,  and  respect  for 
the  Independence  of  all  nations — or  the 
threat  of  a  new  war. 

Either  control  of  inflation,  better  dis- 
tribution of  national  income,  and  free- 
dom from  want  and  from  fear — or  eco- 
nomic collapse. 

Each  vote  will  be  a  step  in  one  or  the 
other  direction — either  toward  peace  and 
democracy  or  World  War  III  and  ruin. 


John  Taber:  Watchdog  of  the 
Treasury 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air 
is  full  of  awards  properly  made  to  those 
who  have  rendered  military  service  to 
their  country  in  Its  time  of  need.  The 
medals  presented  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  have  served  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  are  well  deserved.  And  yet 
who  ever  thought  to  award  a  Distin- 
guished-Service Medal  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  worked  night  and  day  over 
many  months  and  through  the  years  to 
make  possible  the  accomplishments 
which  those  who  won  the  medals  were 
able  to  achieve? 

My  candidate  for  such  an  award  Is 
the  Honorable  John  Taber,  of  New  York, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

It  does  not  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
so  very  well  know,  what  legislative  au- 
thorization may  be  enacted  unless  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
is  ready  to  pay  the  bill,  I  have  served 
on  this  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
a  good  many  years.  It  has  not  been  an 
enviable  position.  Almost  everybody  was 
out  to  get  something,  and  had  it  not  been 


for  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayers'  money  would  have 
run  into  billions. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations had  a  responsibility  always 
to  the  administration;  and  to  the  man 
who  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee during  the  war  years  I  pay  my  re- 
spects at  this  time  for  faithful  service 
conscientiously  rendered. 

Nevertheless,  when  that  is  said,  the 
story  is  not  all  written  until  we  have  paid 
a  well-earned  tribute  to  our  colleague 
John  Taber. 

To  have  been  over  the  years  the  watch- 
dog of  the  Treasury  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee — that  is  to  say,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Republicans,  the  party 
of  opposition— was  a  man-killing  Job. 
To  that  job  John  Taber  has  devoted  him- 
self unsparingly. 

Such  services  so  rendered  and  per- 
formed under  such  circumstances  are 
easily  forgotten  by  some  and  all  too  often 
overlooked.    That  should  not  be  so. 

The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  during  the 
war  we  have  had  a  man  of  such  caliber 
as  John  Taber.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
that  John  is  well  known  as  a  pugnacious 
bulldog  against  needless  expenditures. 
As  the  Honorable  Edward  Taylor,  a  form- 
er chairman  of  the  committee,  said  some 
years  ago,  the  country  was  "indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  Mr.  Taber  in  the  impor- 
tant position  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  during  the  better  part  of  one  of 
the  most  critical  decades  of  our  history." 
This  is  doubly  true  so  far  as  the  war  years 
and  this  reconversion  era  are  concerned. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  about  to  end 
this  second  session  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  I  make  it  my  business  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  House  to  the  fact 
that  John  Taber  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active,  vigorous,  and  effective  Members 
of  Congress  during  his  entire  service  here 
in  Washington.  He  is  a  credit  to  the 
Thirty-eighth  District  of  New  York,  to 
his  State  as  a  whole,  and  to  his  country 
which  he  so  well  has  served. 

John  Taber  has  saved  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.    This  fact  is  not  to  be  minimized. 

He  has  voted  against  the  New  Deal 
regimentation  program  which  could  lead 
to  nothing  but  a  dictatorship  and  com- 
munism. He  has  been  fair  with  all 
groups  of  the  population.  He  has  done 
coimtless  things  to  help  the  veteran,  the 
farmer,  the  workingman  here  in  America. 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  here— 
and  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  many  years— that  John  Taber  wrote 
mo<t  of  the  veterans'  legislation  which  is 
now  on  the  boots.  He  has  stood  for  every 
reasonable  bit  of  Icgijlation  which  would 
really  help  the  veteran.  The  veterans  do 
not  forget  that  fact. 

John  Taber  never  demagogs.  He  is  a 
fearless  fighter  for  what  he  believes  to  be 
right. 

During  the  war  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  upon  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Navy.  There  I  was  able 
to  see  the  effective  work  that  Johw  Taber 
did  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of 
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the  war.  He  supported  every  measure  as 
we  approached  the  war  which  would  en- 
able us  to  fight  it,  and  during  the  war  he 
was  a  tower  of  strength  for  the  United 
States.  That  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
At  a  dinner  held  in  his  honor  by  the 
,  New  York  delegation  in  Congress  on  May 
22,  1946,  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin. Republican  leader  of  the  House, 
made  this  statement: 

I  cannot  Imagine  what  a  Congress  would 
be  like  without  John  Tabeh.  He  has  fought 
hard  against  the  enormous  appropriations 
that  have  been  brought  here  by  the  New 
Deal  and  has  saved  the  country  billions  of 
dollars. 

The  people  of  his  district  would  make  a 
great  mistake  if  they  failed  to  reelect  John 
Taber  to  Congress.  We  are  going  to  take 
over  control  of  the  Congress,  and  he  will  be 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  in  a  position  to  cut  out  the 
regimenting  and  the  vicious  activities  of  the 
Democratic  administration.  He  Is  the  one 
who  knows  how  to  do  It  and  knows  where 
It  can  be  done  and  every  Republican  In  the 
House  Is  counting  upon  him  to  do  It. 

That  dinner  and  that  endorsement 
testify  to  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held 
here  in  Congress.  John  Taber  is  needed. 
Today,  and  for  years,  he  has  been  one 
of  the  most  active  Members  on  the  floor, 
and  he  is  always  listened  to  with  respect 
because  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

In  a  recent  poll  taken  by  Pageant  mag- 
azine for  August,  John  Taber  was  voted 
one  of  the  two  hardest-working  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
one  of  the  two  best-informed  on  domestic 
affairs.  I  believe  that  he  spends  as  many 
hours  as  anyone  in  the  House  at  his  work, 
and  I  know  that  his  efforts  have  been 
very  effective  in  saving  for  the  Treasury 
billions  of  dollars  which  needed  to  be 
saved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  measure  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  I  hold  John  Taber,  I 
can  only  reiterate  here  what  I  have  said 
many  times  elsewhere  over  the  years,  and 
in  this  statement  a  great  many  of  our 
colleagues  heartily  concur:  I  have  long 
felt  that  in  a  Republican  administration 
the  logical  choice  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  man  best  qualifled  for 
the  position,  would  be  our  friend  John 
Taber,  His  native  ability,  his  talent  for 
hard,  unstinting  labor,  the  influence  he 
wields  in  this  body  and  in  the  country, 
entitle  him  to  the  100  percent  endorse- 
ftient  of  his  district. 


Excerpts  From  Addresses  Made  on  the 
Floor  of  Contress  by  Hon.  J.  Harry 
McGregor;  of  Ohio 
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or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  McOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  voice  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  Seven- 
teenth District  of  Ohio,  whom  I  have  the 


honor  to  represent.  I  have  endeavored 
to  receive  these  opinions  by  holding 
meetings  in  the  various  coimty  court- 
houses each  summer,  by  sending  out 
questionnaires  annually,  and  by  keeping 
in  constant  contact  with  my  constitu- 
ents relative  to  their  suggestions  and 
views. 

I,  therefore,  under  consent  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  include 
excerpts  of  various  speeches  I  have  made 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  relative  to  our 
national  issues.  Anyone  who  so  desires 
may  find  these  speeches  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  the  dates 
indicated: 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

(January  16,  1941,  10  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor ) 
I  believe  American  citizens  who  must  do 
the  fighting,  the  dying,  and  the  paying  for 
any  war  we  get  into,  still  have  a  right  to 
differ  as  to  our  methods  of  defense,  as  to 
how  far  we  ought  to  get  Into  this  war,  and 
as  to  what  our  course  for  the  future  ought  to 
be.  As  for  myself,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
I  believe  the  Nation  ought  to  turn,  with  the 
same  energy  It  would  if  Washington  were 
being  bombed,  to  produce  a  national  defense. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  that  national 
defense  and  at  the  same  time  vastly  aid 
Britain  with  munitions  of  war.  We  have  the 
productive  capacity  to  do  that.  Therefore,  In 
conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  for  my  own 
part  I  think  we  must  strain  every  fiber  of 
our  being  to  produce  a  national  defense,  and 
that  we  will  have  to  see  this  thing  through 
as  a  united  people  wholeheartedly  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  winning  the  war,  and  pro- 
tecting ourselves  against  any  and  all  dic- 
tators. 

(February  4,  1941.  9  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor) 

We,  of  Congress,  are  those  Individuals  who 
should  have  the  information  that  will  give 
us  the  understanding  of  the  International 
affairs  that  we  might  give  to  the  people  back 
home  true  representative  government.  I  call 
upon  the  leaders  of  this  administration,  and 
of  this  Congress,  to  submit  to  this  body  that 
information  and  quit  forever  the  secret- 
chamber  meetings  of  a  select  few.  I  learned 
from  my  people  that  they  want  9  things: 
First,  peace;  second,  a  strong  defense  pro- 
gram: and,  third,  a  decentralization  of  power. 
We  can  and  we  must  extend  full  aid  to  those 
who  are  fighting  aggression  If  only  for  our 
own  defense,  but  we  cannot,  we  must  not. 
abandon  our  own  free  Government  In  the 
process. 

VOTE    FOR    ARMED    FORCES 

(December   8.    1943) 

Give  to  the  men  and  women  of  our  fight- 
ing units  the  right  to  vote,  as  well  as  legis- 
lation that  will  give  a  cash  payment  at  the 
time  of  their  discharge.  The  legislation  rela- 
tive to  voting  should  allow  them  the  fran- 
chise with  a  minimum  of  red  tape  and 
trouble.  Since  they  are  fighting  to  save  our 
country,  they  want  to  vote  to  save  our  coim> 
try.  Thousands  of  men  are  being  discharged 
practically  pennUess.  Let's  give  them  im- 
mediate financial  assistance  to  help  them  get 
readjusted  to  civilian  life.  These  are  obliga- 
tions that  we  cannot  consclentioxisly  post- 
pone any  longer. 

(February  2.  1944) 
I  am  glad  to  take  the  floor  and  flght  for  the 
right  of  thOM  who  are  wearing  the  uniform 
of  our  country.  I  will  say  unequivocally  that 
I  want  o\ir  armed  forces  to  vote,  but  I  don't 
want  them  to  be  penalized  or  discriminated 
against  because  they  are  wearing  the  uniform. 
They  certainly  are  entitled  to  the  same  ballot 
you  and  I  have.  They  ue  American  citizens 
giving  their  lives  that  you  and  I  might  live 
and  vote  for  all  those  we  want  In  public  ofllce. 
Let's  give  them  that  same  privilege. 


MCGKBCOB  INTKODUCZS  BOX  TO  ABBIST  VCnaUItS 
IN  POSrWAS  FBOCaUJC 

(April  23.  1945) 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill 
which  I  firmly  believe  merits  the  considera- 
tion and  prompt  action  of  this  body.    The 
bill.  H.  R.  2991.  reads  as  foUows: 

"A  blU  to  furnish  enlisted  personnel  with 
transportation  to  their  homes  and  with  30 
days'  leave  Immediately  prior  to  their  hon- 
orable discharge  from  the  armed  forces 
"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  each  enlisted 
member  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  shaU,  when  It  Is  determined 
that  be  Is  eligible  to  be  honorably  discharged 
from  such  service,  be  furnished  the  coat  of 
transportation  to  his  place  of  residence  by 
common  carrier  and  by  the  best  available 
route,  and  shaU  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
or  furlough  with  full  service  pay  for  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  return  to  his  place 
of  residence  and  for  30  additional  days. 
n;>on  the  termination  of  such  leave  of  ab- 
sence or  furlough  If  he  so  desires  he  shall 
be  Immediately  discharged  from  such  service 
at  his  place  of  residence.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  any  such  person  may  designate 
as  his  plrce  of  residence  either  bis  actual 
place  of  residence,  the  place  of  residence  of 
his  wife,  or  the  place  of  residence  of  one  or 
both  of  his  parents. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  respectively,  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  orovlslons  of  this  act." 

This  Is  a  bUl  to  assist  the  economic  stabi- 
lization of  the  postwar  period.  This  legisla- 
tion gives  to  those  In  mlliUry  units  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  home,  analyze  fully  what  It 
means  to  return  to  clvUlan  life,  and  then 
allows  the  veterans  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  be  discharged  at  that 
time,  or  remain  a  part  of  the  military  services. 

MCGREGOR  ITRGES   REPEAL  OF  UNFAIR  USE  TAX  OK 
VCKICLXS 

(April    23,    1945) 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  21.  1945,  I  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  2707,  a  bill  to  terminate  the  use 
tax  on  motor  vehicles  and  boats.  This  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  asking  that  the  Member- 
ship of  the  House  aid  me  In  carefully  analyz- 
ing this  legislation  and  assisting  me  In  hav- 
ing this  discriminatory  tax  removed  from 
our  statute  books. 

Following  Is  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Robert  L.  Dotjchton,  chairman 
of  the  Wa3r8  and  Means  Committee,  under 
date  of  April  20: 

On  March  21,  I  Introduced  H.  R.  2707, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"  'A  bill  to  terminate  the  use  tax  on  motor 
vehicles  and  boats 

"  'Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  3540  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the 
tax  on  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  ar.d  boats) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  reading  as  follows: 

"'(k)  Termination  of  tax:  The  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  period  after  June  30,  1945.' 

"I  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  advise 
me  the  earliest  possible  date  on  which  this 
bUl  can  be  given  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

"Under  the  present  law  a  $5  Federal  use  tax 
Is  imposed  on  all  motor  vehicles.  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Is  un- 
fair and  discriminatory.  The  use  tax  is  not 
based  upon  a  value  of  the  motor  vehicle  or 
the  nimiber  of  miles  traveled  by  that  veblcte. 
For  example,  Mr.  A  may  own  an  automobile 
worth  $3,000  which  has  traveled  30.000  mUes 
per  year,  and  Mr.  B  may  own  an  automobile 
worth  $100  wtilch  travels  1X)00  mUes  per 
year — yet  both  are  forced  to  pay  th«  came 
tax.  namely  $6. 

"The  records  prove.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  law 
has  never  been  enforced  and  I  think  you  will 
find  upon  careful  study  that  only  approxi- 
mately 65  to  75  percent  pay  this  tax.    I  am 
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of  the  opinion  tf  we  we  going  to  haTe  the 
tax.  let  us  tec  that  It  U  enforced  and  all 
pay  tt,  or  do  away  with  the  Uz  entirely." 

AUTO    CSE    TAX 

(October  11.  1M5) 

I  de«lre  to  thank  the  membership  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  incorporat- 
ing into  the  tax  bill  now  before  us  for  con- 
alderatton.  H.  R  4309,  legUlatlon  I  had  In- 
troduced to  terminate  the  use  tax  on  motor 
Tehlcles  and  boats.  On  March  21.  1945.  I 
introducefi  H  R.  2707.  I  Introduced  a  similar 
bill  on  July  5.  1945  (H.  R.  3eW)  which  ter- 
minated the  tax  June  30.  1946. 

I  have  received  many  commendatory -let - 
tet<  because  of  my  actions  insisting  on  the 
repeal  of  thU  tax  and  I  certainly  feel  my 
eSorts  have  been   worth   while. 

MCCUGOI  PROTZCTS  AMEXICAN  ACUCTTLTXntZ. 
LABOR.  AND  INDUSTXT 

(May  26.  1945) 

1  certainly  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  sup- 
port legislation  that  will  give  to  any  one  In- 
dlTldual,  regardless  of  who,  the  power  to 
raise'  or  lower  tar  IS  rates  50  percent  as 
incorporated  In  H.  R.  2652.  I  feel  that  such 
power  given  to  the  individual  would,  if  he 
saw  fit.  enable  him  to  ruin  any  industry  in 
our  tJnlted  States. 

I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  the  passage  of 
this  bill  in  lu  present  form  would  complete- 
ly tie  the  hands  of  industry  and  would  make 
Idle  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees. 

We  all  realize  that  for  a  number  of  years. 
we  have  been  sending  farm  machinery,  high- 
grade  industrial  machinery  and  tools  to  for- 
eign countries  to  help  produce  food  and  war 
equipment.  This  machinery — made  In  the 
United  States — could  easily  be  changed,  after 
the  war.  to  produce  food  and  Industrial 
equipment  to  be  shipped  to  America  and 
directed  to  compete  with  our  own  Industrial 
and  farm  production. 

This  bill  would  allow  product*  to  be 
brought  Into  this  country  that  had  t>een  man- 
ufactured In  foreign  countries,  under  a  pre- 
Tailing  wage  rate  of  20  to  25  cents  a  day,  and 
this,  most  assuredly,  would  be  detrimental 
to  American  indiutry.  labor,  and  agriculture. 
How  are  we  going  to  provide  Jobs  for  the 
American  people — jobs  for  the  rettirning  vet- 
eran*—when  we  transfer  our  pay  rolls  to 
foreign  countries? 

I  feel  H  R.  2652  would  force  our  American 
Indiutry  and  labor  to  compete  with  other 
nations  that  hai-e  not  recognized  Individual 
rights  and  that  do  not  have  a  living  wage  rate 
•atablUhed.  aoclal  aecurlty  for  employees, 
»nd  have  living  conditions  not  on  a  par  with 
this  country.  I  assure  you  I  will  oppose  any 
legislation  that  will  attempt  to  put  the 
American  people  on  a  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing, such  as  seema  to  prevail  In  som«  other 
countries  I  believe  In  protecting  America — 
ao  I  intend  to  vote  against  H  R  2652.  which 
I  tWak  Is  truly  •  bill  to  create  widespread 
uatMplo>-ment. 

atomtaooa  asks  orvnTicAitoN  or  op  A 

(June  6.  1945) 

I  view  the  preaent  sugar  and  meat  short- 
age with  alarm.  If  there  had  been  fore- 
thought and  Intelligent  management  by  the 
OttM  of  Price  Administration  In  the  control 
of  both  these  items,  there  would  be  a  fair 
distribution  now  in  effect.  The  OPA,  which 
eontrols  meat  and  sugar,  and  other  products, 
has  broken  faith  with  the  people,  and  has 
Issued  Inconsistent  rules  and  regulations  that 
hinder  prodtietlon  and  distribution.  The 
OPA  has  made  promises  and  broken  them,  all 
l»ecause.  In  my  opinion,  this  Agency  Is  del- 
uged with  Individuals  and  tbeorlsU  who 
hSTs  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
they  are  attempting  to  administer. 

The  people  of  the  Seventeenth  District  of 
Ohio,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 


are  sacrificing  and  doing  everything  within 
their  power  to  bring  the  war  to  an  early  con- 
clusion, but  they  certainly  are  becoming  dis- 
gusted— and  rightfully  so — with  the  bungling 
of  the  OPA. 

I  contact  the  OPA  almost  dally  In  an 
effort  to  aid  my  constituents,  but  about  all 
the  assistance  I  obtain  Is  a  promise  that 
""something  will  be  done."  It  Is  beyond  the 
stretch  of  my  Imagination  how  the  officials 
of  the  OPA  can  sit  day  after  day  and  let 
these  difficulties  crowd  around  them,  and 
only  give  theoretical  replies  stating  "we  will 
have  relief." 

Bi4r.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  OPA  and  the  removal  of  those 
individuals  who  are  responsible  for  the  de- 
plorable activities  of  this  agency. 

MCCKEGOR  CTRCZS  IMKEDIATE  ACTION  ON 
DEJdOanjZATION 

(October  9,  1945) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  progress  being  made  by  those  having 
charge  of  releasing  men  and  women  from 
our  military  units,  and  I  am  wondering  about 
the  reasons  behind  the  statement  made  by 
General  Hershey,  National  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  when  he  stated  at  Denver.  Colo., 
on  August  21,  1944,  and  I  quote: 

"We  can  keep  people  In  the  Army  about 
as  cheaply  as  we  could  create  an  agency  for 
them  when  they  are  out." 

Do  those  In  control  really  desire  that  our 
boys  be  released  or  do  they  wish  to  keep 
them  in  service  for  personal  reasons?  Is 
that  VI  hy  our  boys  are  not  being  demobilized 
more  rapidly? 

The  dissatisfaction  which  has  resulted 
from  the  handling  of  the  present  demobili- 
zation program  certainly  Justifies  Congress  In 
taking  Immediate  action  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  obvious  from 
the  letters  that  I  have  received  in  my  office 
from  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  that 
some  of  our  commanding  officers  do  not  want 
men  released  from  their  commands  because 
they  are  fearful  their  ranks  will  be  reduced. 
I  vigorously  object  to  the  right  or  authority 
of  any  one  commanding  officer  to  declare  a 
man  essential  and  irreplaceable,  and  thereby 
prevent  that  man  from  being  discharged 
within  90  days,  regardless  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  rejease  including  points  and  other 
requirements  as  set  forth  by  the  current 
discharge  regulations  It  has  been  proved 
no  man  Is  Indispensable. 

We  must  bring  these  boys  and  girls  home 
so  they  ciin  be  with  their  families,  finish 
their  education,  and  again  get  started  In 
civilian  life.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  once 
again  become  a  truly  legislative  body  gov- 
erned only  by  the  people  as  a  whole,  and 
not  by  one  group  or  a  few  individuals, 

CONOaZSS   SHOULD    ACT   TO    iPZZD    tJF 
DCMOBILIZATION 

(November  21,  1945) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  records  prove  the  military 
authorities  are  inconsistent  in  handling  the 
demobilization  program  and  are  not  fully 
utilizing  the  equipment  we  have  available. 
They  tell  us  we  have  no  ships  to  bring  the 
boys  home.  Where  are  the  $22,000,000,000 
worth  of  ships  built  for  war?  We  had  plenty 
of  ships  to  take  them  over — why  can't  we 
have  the  same  number  to  bring  them  back? 

On  October  9,  1945.  I  made  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  and  I  quote  the  last 
paragraph  of  that  speech— Congressional 
Record.  Tuesday.  October  9,  1945,  page  9656: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  bring  these  boys 
and  girls  home  so  they  can  be  with  their 
families,  finish  their  education,  and  again 
get  started  In  civilian  life.  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  once  again  become  a  truly  leg- 
islative body  governed  only  by  the  people  as 
a  whole  and  not  by  one  group  or  a  few 
Individuals." 


Mr.   Speaker,    that   Congress    might    have 
that  opportunity.  I  Introduced  H.  R.  4498  on 
October  25.  1945,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty  of  certain  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  restrict  Jurisdiction 
of  commanding  officers  in  declaring  essen- 
tiality, and  for  terminal  leave  for  enlisted 
personnel 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  without  delay  any 
person  upon  request  shall  be  discharged  from. 
or  released  from  active  duty  in.  the  military 
or   naval   forces   of   the   United   States   and 

whd—  .. 

"(1)  has  served  on  active  duty  12  months 
or  more  since  September  16.  1940:  or 

"(2)  has,  at  the  time  of  making  such  re- 
quest, a  wife  or  a  child  or  children  with 
whom  he  maintains  (or  would  but  for  his 
8er*ice  maintain)  a  bona  fide  family  rela- 
tionship In  his  home:  or 

"(3)  has,  at  the  time  of  making  such  re- 
quest, a  mother  or  father  dependent  upon 
him  for  chief  support;  or  • 

Vi(4)  desires  to  resume  his  education  or 
training  by  enrolling  In  an  educational  or 
training  Institution,  11  his  education  or  train- 
ing was  Impeded,  delayed.  Interrupted,  or  In- 
terfered with  by  reason  of  his  entrance  into 
the  service.  Any  such  person  who  was  not 
over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  entered 
the  service  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  his 
education  or  training  Impeded,  delayed,  in- 
terrupted, or  interfered  with:  or 

"(5)  has.  at  the  time  of  making  such 
request,  a  status  of  being  essential  to  the 
operation  of  a  farm;  or 

"(6)  has  the  desire  and  requests  to  be 
returned  to  his  business  or  pjofession,  which 
he  was  forced  to  discontinue  or  place  In  other 
hands  at  the  time  of  his  Induction  or  enlist- 
ment into  the  military  service. 

"Sec.  2.  It  shall  not  be  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  commanding  officer  to  declare 
anyone  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  essen- 
tial who  meets  the  requirements  in  section 
1  of  this  act. 

"Sec.  3.  All  enlisted  personnel  and  non- 
commissioned officers  shall  be  granted  the 
same  terminal  leave  which  Is  now  allowed  to 
commissioned  officers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some  talk  of 
a  recess  of  Congress  within  a  few  days,  I 
will  oppose  such  recess,  as  I  strongly  feel  and 
urge  that  we  should  act  on  the  demobiliza- 
tion program.  I  request  the  passage  of  H 
R.  4498,  which  I  have  introduced.  I  am  sat- 
isfied if  the  leadership  of  the  House  will  per- 
mit a  vote  on  thU  bill  It  will  be  approved  by 
a  large  majority. 

MCORZOOI    ASKS    IMMtSlATZ    CON8IOCRATION    OF 
THE   SUOAR   SrrUATlON 

(February  8,  1946) 

For  some  time  I  have  been  wondering  wha; 
Is  being  done,  or  will  be  done,  relative  to 
the  sugar  situation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  any  other  department  havlm; 
Jurisdiction  over  this  commodity.  Last  year 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  bushels  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  wasted  becaius 
there  was  not  sufficient  sugar  available  for 
canning.  Certainly  the  department  that  Is 
responsible  for  the  supply  of  this  commodity 
has  had  full  knowledge  of  this  condition  for 
.some  time  and  it  is  regrettable  at  this  date 
little  has  been  done  to  correct  it. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  no  definite 
program  has  been  arranged.  I  am  fearful 
that  we  win  soon  be  placed  In  the  same  cate- 
gory as  In  the  past,  that  Is.  "too  little  and 
too  late." 

I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  Investigation 
be  made  by  the  proper  committee  of  Congrei^s 
of  this  entire  subject,  and  at  an  early  date 
report  back  to  Congress  the  findings  so  the 
people  will  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  wht  t 
they  can  expect  so  far  as  quantity  of  suger 
Is  concerned.    This  subject  Is  a  most  urgent 


•A  v-kT^T-.xTT^TV    rrr\    rpTTTT    rTkMr' T? TT C C T H V  A  T     PTTTHPn 


deavored  to  voice  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  Seven- 
teenth District  of  Ohio,  whom  I  have  the 


you  and  I  have.  They  are  American  citizens 
giving  their  lives  that  you  and  I  might  live 
and  vote  for  all  those  we  want  In  public  office. 
Let's  give  them  that  same  privilege. 


"The  records  prove,  Mr.  Chairman,  thU  uw 
has  never  been  enforced  and  I  think  you  will 
find  upon  careful  study  that  only  approxi- 
mately 65  to  76  percent  pay  this  tax.    I  am 
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one  and  I  request  that  immediate  action  be 
taken, 

MCCXEGOB   FAVORS    PROTSCTION    OP   CRmCAL 
BtTILDINO   MATZBIALS 

(June  18.  1946) 

In  connection  with  the  over-all  flood- 
control  legislation,  and  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Dillon  Dam  In  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  I  introduced  the  following  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

"On  page  28,  line  3.  after  the  period.  Insert: 
'No  funds  under  this  act  shall  be  allocated 
unless  actual  construction  shall  have  been 
started  prior  to  this  date."  " 

I  do  not  believe  the  Dillon  Dam  project 
should  be  constructed  at  this  time.  It  seems 
ridiculous  to  me  that  we  In  Congress  give 
authorization  for  construction  which  will  de- 
stroy houses — approximately  768 — that  are 
located  In  the  dam-site  area,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  give  another  Federal  department, 
headed  by  Mr.  Wyatt.  Housing  Expediter. 
$400,000,000  for  the  construction  of  houses. 

I  firmly  believe  In  flood  control,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  using  critical  building  ma- 
terials that  are  so  essential  for  home  con- 
struction. 

KXCEEFTS    FROM    MEMORIAL    ADDRESS 

(May  28.  1946) 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  appreciated  the  honor  that 
was  given  me  on  May  28  when  I  was  chosen 
as  the  Republican  Representative  to  Join 
with  my  Democratic  colleague,  the  Honorable 
P.  Edward  Hebert,  of  Louisiana,  in  addressing 
the  House  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
memorial  services  for  deceased  Members  of 
Congress.  I  ask  that  I  might  Include  ex- 
cerpts of  that  speech,  as  follows: 

Selection  as  a  Representative  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  Is  not  only  a  distinctive  honor 
but  also  a  weighty  responsibility  and  de- 
mands the  best  faculties  we  can  muster  to 
cope  with  the  vital  problems  of  our  times. 
Especially  is  this  true  today  In  these  United 
States  when  forces  both  within  and  without 
are  attempting  to  destroy  our  constitutional 
way  and  fasten  upon  us  individually  and  col- 
lectively a  philosophy  and  system  foreign  to 
us  and  In  which  our  forefathers,  who  had 
faith  in  our  future,  would  have  no  part. 

At  no  time  In  the  history  of  Congress  has 
there  been  prevalent  such  a  vicious  and 
strongly  organized  campaign  as  that  directed 
today  toward  belittling  and  smearing  the 
American  Congress  In  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  world  at  large.  Groups 
and  individuals  without  respect  for.  or  alle- 
giance to.  the  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment which  has  made  this  country  great  and 
Its  standard  of  living  the  highest  In  the  en- 
tire world,  are  striving  constantly  to  cast  the 
blame  on  the  Congress  Indiscriminately  for 
any  situation  which  may  or  may  not  occtir 
according  to  their  wishes  or  designs.  Is  It 
any  wonder,  then,  that  the  Imposition  of 
added  burdens  and  worries,  not  to  mention 
insults  and  slander,  must  be  reckoned  with, 
and  most  certainly  constitutes  not  only  a 
menace  to  our  free  Government  in  these 
United  States  but  also  to  the  well-being  of 
our  membership,  beset  as  they  are  from  all 
sides  with  an  infinite  number  end  variety  of 
tasks,  large  and  small, 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  are  human,  and  all 
humans  can.  and  do,  make  mistakes,  and 
therefore  we  are  prepared  to  receive  honest 
criticism.  Such  criticism  may  often  be  de- 
served, and  certainly  should  not  be  unwel- 
come. In  many  instances  criticism  comes 
from  those  who  lack  a  full  undersunding  of 
the  requisites  of  membership  In  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  While  we  are  and  mtist 
ever  be  receptive  to  suggestions,  advice,  and 
criticism  of  the  people  whom  we  represent 
In  these  trying  days  In  these  hallowed  balls, 
we  should  not  Ignore  the  efforts  of  Indi- 
viduals or  groups  unsympathetic  with  our 
representative  form  of  government  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  against 


their  chosen  representatives.    We  would  be 

derelict  In  our  sworn  duty  to  protect  our 
constitutional  liberties  through  longer  per- 
mitting unjtistified  and  indiscriminate  at- 
tacks upon  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  con- 
tinue unheeded  and  unchecked.  It  is  high 
time,  both  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the 
Congress  and  protect  the  memories  and  Ideals 
of  those  who  have  served  here  In  the  past,  as 
well  as  those  who  will  serve  In  the  days  to 
come,  that  we  scrutinize  and  Investigate 
thoroughly  the  persons  and  groups  seeking 
to  undermine  and  destroy  otir  truly  repre- 
sentative form  of  government. 


Federal  Aid  for  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently received  an  inquiry  from  Dr.  John 
Bosshart,  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
New  Jersey,  with  regard  to  the  status 
of  our  program  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

It  was  my  hope  that  Senate  bill  181 
might  be  acted  on  before  adjournment. 
I  feel  strongly  on  the  subject  of  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  all  of 
our  people  throughout  the  country,  in- 
cluding especially  minority  groups  such 
as  the  children  of  foreign-bom  parents, 
and  Negroes  in  the  Deep  South. 

In  replying  to  Dr.  Bosshart's  inquiry. 
I  have  endeavored  to  give  him  an  over- 
all picture,  as  I  see  it,  of  the  spirit  of 
Senate  bill  181,  the  bill  providing  Federal 
aid  for  education. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  word  of  compli- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Hill]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
TArrJ  for  the  fine  Job  they  did  in  revising 
that  bill  before  it  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
my  letter  to  Dr.  Bosshart  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JtTLT  26,   104«. 

Dr.  John  H,  Bomhaxt, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

D«A«  CoMMissiONn:  In  reply  to  your  recent 
Inquiry  with  regard  to  the  stattu  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  I  am  glad  to  make  this  brief 
report. 

You  wUl  recall  that  some  months  ago  I 
corresponded  with  you  with  regard  to  the 
bill  known  as  8.  181,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  assist  the  States  to  bring  about  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunities  through  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
Tou  will  recall  that  the  first  draft  of  this 
bill  contemplated  a  8Ute-by-8tate  distribu- 
tion of  funds,  covering  all  the  SUtes, 

After  some  study  of  the  matter.  It  baa 
seemed  wise  to  those  of  us  who  are  working 
on  this  program  to  make  our  start  by  giving 
aid  to  those  States  which,  from  the  Nation- 
wide stirvey  that  has  been  made,  are  in  imme- 
diate need  of  financial  help  to  bring  their 
standards  up  to  what  might  properly  t>e  called 
the  national  minimum.  It  also  seemed  to  us 
that  this  was  the  first  necessity  and  we  were 
particularly  desirous  of  assisting  those  States 


In  the  Deep  South  that  are  leas  well  off  finan- 
daUy  than  our  Northern  States,  and  which 
have  the  urgent  problem  of  giving  educa- 
tional aid  to  their  Negro  population,  as  well 
as  to  the  poorer  elements  among  the  white 
people. 

The  motive  behind  our  thinking  In  all  this 
study  was  to  establish  definitely  and  as  rap- 
Idly  as  we  could  the  principle  of  equality  of 
opportunity,  first  In  education  and  ultimately 
In  economic  affairs. 

Our  immediate  problem  being  equality  of 
opportunity  In  education,  we  limited  S.  181 
to  that  problem.  We  decided  that  the  abso- 
lute minimum  per  child  per  year  should  be 
a40,  and  with  this  program  In  view  the  bill 
was  drafted  with  a  formula  that  recognized 
the  school  populations  of  the  States,  name- 
ly, children  between  6  and  17  years  of  age, 
and  the  relative  wealth  of  the  various  States. 
You  wUl  recall  that  when  I  took  this  mat- 
ter up  with  jrou.  I  said  If  such  a  formula 
were  adopted.  It  would  mean  that  New  Jer- 
sey, which  Is  classified  as  one  of  the  wealthier 
States,  would  get  no  direct  dollars  and  cents 
aid  from  It.  As  I  view  our  educational 
processes,  however,  I  feel  that  every  State 
benefits  from  the  raising  of  the  educational 
standards  throughout  the  country.  This  re- 
fers not  only  to  the  children  benefited,  but 
also  to  the  teaching  profession  which  should 
be  strengthened  in  every  possible  way.  This 
should  Include  additional  financial  com- 
pensation for  our  teachers  who  play  such  a 
vital  part  In  the  formative  years  of  our  boys 
and  girls — the  next  generation  which  will  be 
called  upon  to  direct  the  destiny  of  the 
Nation. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  In  our  In- 
dustrial State  of  New  Jersey  we  attract  year 
by  year  Individuals  who  have  been  educated 
In  other  States,  and  we  have  especially  at- 
tracted those  from  the  South.  It  Is  distinctly 
to  our  advantage  to  have  these  new  arrivals 
equipped  with  the  same  educational  capaci- 
ties as  those  whom  we  train  in  our  own  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  to  the  distinct  advantage 
of  New  Jersey  to  have  the  standards  of  educa- 
tion In  the  poorer  States,  like  Mississippi  and 
other  States  In  the  Deep  South,  raised  to  the 
normal  national  level.  I  would  like  to  add 
In  this  connection  that  of  course  those  who 
have  been  working  on  this  legislation  are  in 
no  way  satisfied  with  the  $40  per  year  figure, 
but  we  realize  that  we  must  start  with  a 
figure  which  we  can  meet  immediately.  We 
then  hope  to  raise  the  standard  as  the  pro- 
gram progresses  year  by  year. 

One  of  the  most  Important  provisions  In 
this  bill  is  the  preservation  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  State  school  authorities.  This 
provision  is  so  Important  that  I  quote  it  In 
full: 

"No  department,  agency,  oOce.  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  cxeretae  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  cootrol  ofer,  or  pre- 
scribe any  requirements  with  respect  to  any 
school,  or  any  State  educational  Institution 
or  agency,  with  respect  to  which  any  funda 
have  been  or  may  be  made  available  or  ex- 
pended pursuant  to  this  act,  nor  shall  any 
tfrm  or  condition  of  any  agreement  or  any 
other  action  taken  under  this  act,  whether  by 
agreement  or  otherwise,  relating  to  any  con- 
tribution made  under  this  act  to  or  on  be- 
half of  any  school,  or  any  State  educational 
Institution  or  agency,  or  any  limitation  or 
provision  In  any  appropriation  made  pur- 
suant to  this  act.  seek  to  control  In  any 
manner,  or  prescribe  reqtilrements  with  re- 
spect to,  or  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  direct,  supervise,  or  control  In  any 
manner,  or  prescribe  any  requirements  with 
respect  to.  the  administration,  the  personnel, 
the  curriculum,  the  Instruction,  the  methods 
of  Instruction,  or  the  materials  of  Instruc- 
tion, nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  act  be 
Interpreted  or  construed  to  imply  or  require 
any  change  In  any  State  constitution  pre- 
requisite to  any  State  sharing  the  beneflu 
of  this  act." 
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I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  at  the  re- 
TlMd  8.  181  M  It  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  which  I  i.m  a  member .  This  Is  a  matter 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed  without 
adequate  debat*.  and  therefore  It  Is  not  pos- 
Btble  that  the  bill  can  be  brought  up  for  ac- 
tion before  we  adjourn  this  summer.  It  will 
be.  howeTer.  one  of  the  matters  of  first  Im- 
portance for  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
and  as  we  have  had  our  hearings  and  the 
committee  has  agreed  on  the  terms  of  the 
bill.  It  should  be  put  on  the  calendar  In  Jan- 
uary shortly  after  the  convening  of  the 
Eightieth  Congreaa. 

Before  closing  this  letter.  I  would  like  to 
add  that  no  subject  has  given  me  more  real 
Intefect  and  concern  since  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate  than  thU  matter  of  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  our  children.    Be- 
cause of  my  background  In  the  educational 
field,  having  been  asftoclated  for  some  years 
with  Princeton  University,  equality  of  edu- 
^  cattonal    opportunities   for    our   young    men 
and  women  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  of 
primary  imporunce  to  the  Nation.    This  Is 
the  very  heart  of  Americas  greatness  and  no 
s«ctlon  of  the  country  should  be  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  produce  the  geniuses  In 
many   fields  of  endeavor   that  America  has 
given  to  the  wocld.     I  am  looking  forward 
with  real  enthusiasm  to  the  carrying  through 
of  thU-profram  in  the  next  Congress. 

I  am  sending  you  this  brief  report  of  the 
•Ituatlon  m  order  that  you  and  our  many 
•chool  authorities  and  school  teachers 
throughout  the  State  may  be  advised  as  to 
the  progress  being  made  with  this  important 
legislation. 

Always  cordially  your*, 

H    At.KXANDK«  Smith. 


will  give  us  Incentive  to  Improve  our  educa- 
tional system. 

At  Batangas.  Batangai.  Luzon,  Philippines, 
where  lesa  than  a  month  before  the  Japs 
were  fighting  In  the  streets  of  the  town 
the  soldiers  were  attending  class  In  second- 
ary and  college-level  subjects.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  teach  claaa  In  the  OI  school 
there.  I  can  say  that  the  men  were  dead 
serious  In  their  quest  for  knowledge.  We 
must  take  to  heart  the  motto  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis.  Md..  "Ex 
sclentla  trldens."  and  Improve  our  educa- 
tional system.    The  need  Is  now. 


Educatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  CURK  BALDWIN 

or    NEW    Yl  BK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Horace  Fisher  Fuller. 
Jr..  of  Congdon  Hill.  Saunderstown. 
R.I. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  taken 
special  interest  in  the  American  school 
sy.stem.  He  has  fought  for  reforms  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  home  town.  His 
Interest  in  the  youth  of  America  is  proved 
by  his  association  with  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  for  8  years.  Mr.  Fuller  is  at 
present  assistant  scoutmaster  of  Troop 
No.  1.  of  Wickford.  R.  I. 

Education  Is  a  force  to  which  we  all  owe 
much.  Without  It  life  would  be  a  maze 
cf  crudeness.  It  Is  the  mold  that  shapes 
cur  lives.  It  Is  tragic  that  this  vital  aspect 
of  our  social  order  Is  so  badly  In  need  of  re- 
form. 

A  vast  body  of  our  teachers  are  grossly  un- 
derpaid. Many  of  our  school  boards  are  dls- 
taoneetly  run.  In  many  cities  the  schools  are 
OTtraowded  to  a  point  that  It  is  tragic.  In 
■ome  schools  the  subjects  are  badly  taught. 
There  Is  a  crying  need  for  more  vocational 
•chools.  More  free  lunches  are  sorely  needed 
for  our  school  youth. 

When  are  we  going  to  wake  up  to  educa- 
tion's crying  needs?    The  time  Is  now! 

Our  soldiers  overseas  gave  us  a  splendid 
example  of  man's  thirst  for  knowledge.     It 


Public     Power,    Rural    Electrification — 
Overcharfes 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  entering  upon  a  new  fiscal  year.  I 
want  to  talk  to  the  Hou.se  for  a  moment 
about  the  power  question,  and  especially 
about  our  rural  clectrlflcallon  program. 

:t  la  my  eame.st  desire  that  Instead  of 
pouring  American  taxpayers'  money  into 
the  .sinkholes  of  Europe  where  Com- 
munists are  murdering  and  robbing 
patriotic  citizens,  raping  helpless  Chris- 
tian women,  and  enslaving  the  helpless 
peoples  of  occupied  countries,  we  at 
least  use  a  part  of  it  to  extend  power 
lines  to  every  farm  home  in  America. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  power  busi- 
ness Is  a  public  and  not  a  private 
business.  Electricity  is  now  a  neces.«ity 
of  our  modern  life.  It  must  be  handled 
by  a  monopoly.  For  four  or  five  con- 
cerns to  supply  electricity  to  one  com- 
munity would  impose  overhead  charges 
that  would  be  too  expensive  for  the 
consumers  to  bear.  Besides,  the  water 
power  of  the  Nation  already  belongs  to 
the  American  people.  Therefore,  it  is 
a  public  and  not  a  private  business. 

As  I  have  said  before  electricity  is  the 
lifeblood  of  our  advancing  civilization. 
The  cheaper  the  rates,  the  more  freely  it 
flows,  and  the  more  freely  it  flows,  the 
greater  are  its  benefits  to  mankind. 

Every  city  and  every  town  of  any  size 
should  own  its"  electric  distribution  sys- 
tem, just  as  it  docs  its  waterworks,  and 
every  small  town  and  every  rural  section 
should  be  included  in  and  served  by  a  co- 
operative power  association,  in  order  to 
get  electricity  to  every  home  and  every 
business  establishment  at  the  lowest  rates 
possible. 

It  was  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  I 
joined  Senator  Norris  as  coauthor  of  the 
bill  to  create  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, which,  as  I  have  said  before,  has 
become  the  greatest  single  development 
of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  TVA  yardstick, 
showing  the  American  people  what  elec- 
tricity is  really  worth.  I  dare  say  that 
practically  every  user  of  electricity  in 
this  country  would  be  paying  two  or  three 
times  as  much  for  his  electricity  as  he  is 
paying  today — and  most  of  thenv-4ire 
paying  twice  as  much  as  it  is  worth  now. 


as  the  tables  which  I  am  Inserting  will 
show. 

When  we  started  in  this  fight,  not  1 
farmer  out  of  10  had  electricity  in  his 
home,  and  the  ones  that  did  have  it  were 
charged  such  exorbitant  rates  that  they 
could  not  use  it  except  for  lighting  pur- 
poses. 

Today  more  than  45  percent  of  the 
farm  homes  in  this  country  have  elec- 
tricity, and  I  hope  we  can  soon  reach 
them  all.  We  should  see  to  it  that  a 
power  line  is  built  to  every  farm  home; 
that  was  reached  by  the  draft  in  times  of 
war  or  that  can  be  found  by  the  tax  col- 
lector in  times  of  peace;  and  the  rate 5 
should  be  held  down  to  where  the  farmer 
can  afford  to  use  it— not  just  for  lightim; 
purposes  but  to  operate  the  water  pump, 
the  washing  machine,  the  ref rlgeratoi . 
the  electric  iron,  the  vacuum  cleaner, 
the  electric  stove,  the  milking  machine, 
the  cream  separator,  the  feed  grinder, 
and  all  the  other  appliances  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  the  farm,  as  well  as 
for  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the 
farm  home,  and  the  lifting  of  the  bui- 
den.s  of  drudgery  from  the  shoulders  df 
the  farmer's  wife  and  children. 

I  .started  this  program  of  rural  electr.- 
ficatlon  In  the  various  counties  of  ttie 
district  I  represent  2  years  before  the 
pa.s.saKc  of  the  law  creating  the  Ruril 
Electrification  Administration.  We  were 
getting  our  financial  a.s.slstance  through 
the  Tenne.s.see  Valley  Authority  at  th;it 
time.  When  the  REA  was  created,  the-e 
was  a  ceiling  of  $40,000,000  placed  on  tlie 
amount  that  could  be  provided  for  rural 
electrification  each  year.  At  that  rate 
,we  could  not  have  electrified  the  farns 
of  this  country  In  100  years. 

In  1938  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
relief,  or  the  spending  bill,  as  it  was 
called — against  which  points  of  order 
had  been  waived — asking  for  an  extra 
$100,000,000  for  rural  electrification  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939.  That  amendmeit 
was  carried  by  only  six  majority  on  a 
teller  vote.  Added  to  the  $40,000,000  i  1- 
ready  provided,  that  gave  us  $140,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1939.  This  rea  ly 
brought  rural  electrification  to  life 
throughout  the  country,  and  started  us 
on  a  program  that  has  done  more  for  the 
farmers  of  the  country  than  anything 
else,  or  everything  else,  that  Congress 
has  done  since  I  can  remember.  The 
next  year  we  got  an  extra  $60,000,000. 
which,  added  to  the  $40,000,000.  gave  us 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  and 
we  did  the  same  thing  for  1941.  Then 
the  war  came  on  and  slowed  down  cur 
rural-electrification  program. 

In  the  meantime,  I  secured  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  removing  the  limit 
on  the  amount  that  could  be  provided  J  or 
rural  electrificaUon  each  year,  extending 
the  amortization  period,  or  the  life  of  the 
loan,  to  35  years,  and  reducing  the  int<T- 
est  rate  to  the  cooperative  power  as.'.o- 
ciations  to  2  percent. 

We  provided  $300,000,000  for  loans  lor 
rural  electrification  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  and  we  have  appropriated  $250,000,- 
000  for  that  purpose  during  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

As  soon  as  materials  become  available, 
including  not  only  wires  and  poles  tut 
transformers  and  other  necessary  arti- 
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cles,  we  expect  to  extend  these  lines  to 
reach  every  farm  home  in  the  United 
States. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  a  table 
showing  the  number  of  farms  in  this 
country  in  1935.  according  to  the  census 
Comparison  of  rank,  percentage,  and 


report,  and  the  number  and  percentage 
of  farms  in  each  State  receiving  central 
station  electric  service  in  1934, 1940. 1944, 
and  1945. 

So  far  as  the  American  farmers  are 
concerned  this  is  the  greatest  story  ever 

number  of  farms  electrified  with  central-station 
States  and  for  the  United  States 


written  In  farm  statistics.  I  hope  every 
one  who  reads  this  Record  will  study  this 
table  carefully  and  see  just  what  this 
program  means  to  the  farmers  of  his 
own  State. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

serttce,  1934.  1940,  1944,  and  1945,  by 


Area 


Farms, 

Jan.  1, 

1035  > 


Num- 
ber 


United  States — 

Alal«ma..  — 

Arizona 

Arkaii5aB.~ — 

Calilomla 

ColofBdo—..... 
Connt'ctlcut... 

PeUwarc 

Florl'la 

Ororda.....*- 

Idaho ...... 

IlllmtU......... 

Indiana — .... 

Iowa 

Kaniw* 

Kentucky.... 

I/nilnlaoa 

Malno 

Maryland — 
MaaMchuKtls 

MtchHwi 

MIonMoU. 

Mliainf 

Ml'fx^iurl 

Montana 

NettrMka 

Nevada 

New  llamiwhlre. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Cart'linft.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon., 

rcnn-jylvania 

Rho<le  Islaivl 

South  Carolina... 

Fouth  l>akota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

ruh 

Vcnnont ....... 

Vliginia .... 

Wa.-iliinglon..'... 
West  Viniinia  — 

Wiseonsin 

Wyoming 


Farm?  reeeivinp 
central-ytation 
electric  fcrviie, 
l>cc.  31, 1134 


Num- 
ber' 


fs  812, 350   7«.9M 


273, 4M| 

18,8241 

2M,013 

Ki,  M< 
32, 167 
10,  :«l 

72,  m: 

2U),M4 
4.1. 1 la 
331,312 
am,  83/ 
231.W<1 
174,  AMI 
378, 3W 

nn,2\t, 

4l,t07 

44,eut 

3.\0B4 

ign,&r 

310.303 
311, flW 
TTMM 
AaM4 
133,810 

3,  flee 

17,  ABB 

29, 37.<i 

4l,3tKi 

177.02.1 

30a9C7 

84.600 

3.VI,  14fi 

21 3.  .12.1 

ft4.82C 

191.284 

4,327 

1M,M)4 

83,30:1 

273,783 

601.01 

30,60.1 

27,001 

197,(32 

84.381 

104, 747 

199.877 

17,487 


Per- 
cent 


10.9 


Rank 


11.053 

6.877 
2.943, 

7, 14.' 

10,  m 

1,7V  1 

8,700 

1.1,  iM 
2^87« 
23,  47« 
82.047 
13.324 
8.4»0 

13. 961' 

«V791 

14,494 

43.  K.2 
13, 7M 

3,M>2 
17,  wa 

2.7f* 

9,544 
M«; 

9,  49.« 
15,102 

l,3.*<i 
67,t>2.'. 

9.672 

i.ec* 

48,04S 

5,64^ 

17,  8.% 

45,1S2 

1,97,' 

3. 7t;< 

2.*3(, 

9.72: 

11. 4W 

IB,  isr. 
7.m: 

14.9.H 

40,000 

3,M7 

38.20»- 

.127 


4.0 
29. « 

1.2 
63.9 
11.2 
81.5 
17.3 

7.h 

2. 
79. 
13.3 
II 
14. 

7.«i 

S.0 

1.7 
33.3 
15.3 
41.3 
21.4 

0.0 
.9 

fli4 

6.r, 

7.1 
2&.A 
53. 
61.  C 

3.3 
31 

3.3 

Z6 

2fr..i 

23.6 

45.  r> 

2.3 

3..1 

3.fi 

3.3 

53.  .1 

39.4 

7.6 

47.5 

3.5 

19.6 

3.0 


Farms, 

Apr.  1, 
1940  1 


Num. 
ber 


A,  CM,  799 


S3 

13 
47 
1 
25 
10 
JO 
3r. 
41 
11 
33 
34 
23 
» 
89 

H 

31 

7 
17 
80 
48 
81 
32 
39 
1.' 

3 

4 
3 

9 
3h 
4.1 
19 
42 
14 
16 

6 
44 
3r. 

34 

4.1 

3 

13 

27 

5 

8.1 
18 
40 


Farms  reroivlnir 
central-station 
electric  service, 
Apr.  1,  U40 


Num- 
ber' 


1,853,249 


331, 7«l 
18,400 
216, 674 
133.658 
51,486 
31. 163 
8,994 
63,348 
316,083 
48.663 
213,439 
184,649 
213. 318 
166,327 
383,894 
1Ml,0n7 
38,  BM) 
43. 178 
31,897 
187,  8MI 
197,851 
301,093 
256,100 
41,S33 
121,063 
3,873 
16,854 
25,835 
34,105 
153,238 
278,276 
73.962 
23.%  783 
179,687 
61,829 
160,027 
3,014 
ir,558 
72,454 
247, 61 
418,002 
25,41) 
23,582 
174,  «K> 
81,686 
99,2S2 
l«i,735 
l.%OUi 


I'cr- 
eent 


30.4 


83.907 

6,0)7 

31,300 

107,  r04 

14,823 
16,996 
3,545 
15, 476 
42.409 
38,439 
80.027< 
91,127 
73,308 
27,960 
38,ri07 
16,080 
30.221 
17, 170 
26,220 
131,136 
50,075 
an,  078 
39,304 

7,947 
22,832 

1,.155 
10,845 
21,298 

4,470 

102,283 

67,627 

3.218 

137,680 

20,149 

.V<,369| 

94, 081 1 

2. 4.17  j 
27,568i 

3,981 
38,884 
79, 127 1 
17,  411  i 
12,213 
42,144 
58,283 
2.\  1991 
87,5.1«ii 

3,474: 


Rank 


Farms  receivinf 
central  station 
electric  service, 
June  CO,  1144  ■' 


Num- 
ber 


2,572.9<:0 


14.6 

80.4 

9.8 

81.8 

38.  ^ 

>0.3 
39.4 
24.9 
19.  ( 
88.3 
37.6 
49.4 
34.4 

15.3 

10. 

51.9 

40. 

83.2 

69.9 

35.4 

9.0 
1,1.3 
19.0 
18.9 
43, 
6.1.5 
8Z4 
13.1 
66. 
34.3 

4.4 

nC9 
11. 

58. 
M. 
81.5 
211.0 
6.5 
15.7 
18.9 
f8.  5 
51.8 
24 
71.4 
2.\4l 
46.91 
23.1! 


41' 

24 

45 

4 

:8 

8 
:i 
'J* 
23 
13 
32 
17 
33 
37 
4tt 
44 
11 
3U 


26 
46 
39 
34 
3 
19 
10 
1 
42 

29 
4K 
11 
43 
12 
H 

3 

32 
4 

38 
36 

8 
16 
20 

6 
27 
18 
31 


Per- 
(cnt 


42.2 


60.500 

8.100 

37,900 

118,600 
34.100 
18,  tm 
6,  ino 
30,  Ml, 
73,  KXM 
33,300 

115,600 

139,500 

ll^3au 

41,300 
61,5(111 
38.300 
33,5UI 
3b.  Hm 

r,3«io 

183,700 

84,500 

47,8(0 

64,700 

10,  W« 

K400 

1,760 

13, 700 

38,400{ 

6,900 

118,200 

98,5(10 

5,80(1 

180,900 

33.800 

'  47.700 

112,  «t« 

3.90( 

52,  .300 

7,H» 

61,700 

130.200 

19.70CI 

l.\400 

58, 000 

66.700 

33.100 

ii.v,onn 

5,300 


Rank 


S6.1 

43.9 

17.6 

8«.4 

47.0 

88.1. 

56, 

32.  V 

Xl,4 

76.0 

84.1 

70.3 

84..' 

36.4 

34.3 

17.5 

60.3 

«a7 

88.6 
81.9 
43.8 
16.4 
3S.3 
35.* 
3«.4 
49.3 
82.8 
9a6 
3a2 
77.1 
38.4 
7.8 
77.4 
18.6 
77.1 
66.7 
96.2 
38.0 
10.  f- 
24.9 
31.1 
77.  .1 
65.3 
33.2 
M.7 
33.3 
61.6 
35, 


Icerease  in  electrif.ed 
farms, from  l)ec.  :il, 
l\M,  to  Jure  10, 
1944 


Num- 
ber 


1.839,006 


87 

251 

44 

3 

24 
4 
10 
33 
30 
13 
33 
14 
31 
86 
41 
44 
19 
18 

8 

7 
36 
46 
39 
38 
35 
33 

6 

3 
42 
11 
38 
48 
10 
43 
11 
15 

1 
37 
4 
40 
34 

9 
16 
32 

8 
81 
17 
29 


Ter- 
ccnt 


345.8 


49,447 

3,5Z< 

M.957 

r,607l 

17,  OM' 

8,6621 

3,809 

14,(00 

e\144 

19, 767 

87.121 

106,024 

84,153 

27.976 

82,03(1 

33,374 

9,541 

1II,MH« 

13,806 

111,848 

70.717 

44,998 

40,807 

8,082 

34,856 

8M 

4,305 

8,238 

^550 

60,37.1 

88,828 

3.M2 

133, 8.U 

38,152 

29,861 

67.618 

925 

48,  .104 

4,861 

51.973 

118,734 

3, 5701 

7,45: 

43,046! 

38,640 

39,453 

76,794 

4,773 


Rank 


447.4 

45.2 
1,187.8 
.46.3 
"MS.  7 
88.4 
184.f 
289.  r 


Estimnted  numler 
of  lurms  rrecivinp 
central-station 
electric  service, 
June  30.  ir45  * 


Num- 
ber 


2,725,6U      417 


^'„V.  R«"k 


cent 


147.2 

£07:o 

481.  C 

303.6 

i211.6 

428.2 

827.1 

66.4 

277.0 

88.4 

204.6 

813.1 

1,008.9 

301.6 

38a2 

38a4 

86.0 

44,3 

84.3 

411.1 

104.4 

918.4 

194.7 

276.5 

498.4 

W.4 

149.7 

46.8 

l,2n.8 

165l4 

534.3 

1,035.5 

22.1 

93.8 

267.9 

66.5 

807.6 

193.3 

906l7 


15 

46 

3 

4 

27 
40 
31 
»t 

5 
35 
17 
14 
23 
28 
10 

8 
41 
30 
38 
22 
12 

1 
24 

18 

2.' 

39 

4 

43 

16 

V< 

6 
39 
31 
13 
32 
34 
44 

2 
33 
11 

4 
48 
37 
19 
42 


66.400 

8.  Z/iO 

41.4:<0 

122,  :c() 

38. 300 

19.200 

8.250 

33,200 

78,000 

84,100 

131  SCO 

118,  MO 

138,800 

48,600 

66,80(< 

81,15( 

33,000 

36,880 

r,7D0 

187,800 

93,500 

84.500 

73,850 

11,350 

37,050 

1,800 

13, 8'« 

34. 300 

7.400 

l;n.3(io 

106,350 
6.350 

184.600 
86,400 
49,400 

116.300 

3.9.10 

87,100 

8,300 

63,3.10 

144,900 
30,000 
1.1,800 
60,2fi0 
68.3(« 
33,510 

124,4.10 
5,550 


Ircrea.«e  in  eleftrifled 
frrms  from  Hee.  ."1, 
1V34,  toJmie:0. 1945 


.\um- 
tcT 


\.%\,C» 


38.7 
44 
19.1 
9X1 
49,3 
91.3 
88.4 
.-8,7 
88.1 
78,1 
87.8 
73.4 
00.3 
37 
38.9 
30.8 
60.5 
•8 
•0.8 
U.t 
46.(1 
18. 
38.4 
37.1 
30.  C 
5Z1 
88, 
94.1 
31 
79.1 
38.3 
8.5| 
79.0 
30.3 
79.9 
08.7 
97. 9 
41.5 
11.5 
35.6 
34 
78, 
67.0 
34.5 
83.6 
83.8 
66.6 
37.0 


80 
36 
<5 

3 
24 

4 
31 
?1 

» 
32 
14 
» 
38 
40 
43 
19 
18 
8 
6 
26 
46 

r 

39 
35 
33 

7 

2 
43 
11 
38 
48 
10 
44 

9 
15 

1 

27 
47 
41 
33 
12 
16 
33 

8 
84 
17 
29 


Pfr 
cent 


366,4 


88.847 

1673 

38,50' 

41.  10 

18.155 

9,ir«3 

3.480 

l^{on 

71.044 
30.087 
M.431 
11X034 
96,863 

80,  r  A 

57,030 
38.334 
8.041 
30.089 
IX30r. 
I18,14fi 
78,717 
81.008 
84,087, 

«,M 

37,506 

914 

4.  .W1 

9,138 

6.av> 

83,375 
06.678 

4.282 
136.852 
80,752 
31,  .161 
71,01* 
975 
83,304 

8.361 
.13,623 


Rank 


800.7 
47.9 

1.308.4 

fO.7 

'.54.1, 

to.  4 

193.1 

380.5 

1.021.3 
183.( 
88X7 
477.2 
801.3 
230.7 
67X4 

1.0013 

08.1 

306.4 

91.1 

ri2 

571. 1 

1,848.0 

807.1 

8iao 

388.3 
96.6 
45.9 

6a  3 

448.1 
109.6 
090.6 

217.6 
284.2 
544.5 
176.7 
157.21 
49.4 
1.404.2 
1S14 
551.8 


133.434  1,1(3.7 


3.870 
7.  $85 
45^396 
3H,:4fl 
39,003 
85.244 
6.023 


34.0 
98.9 
3019 
70.5 
830.0 
217.4 
953.1 


14 

46 

3 

44 

27 
40 
31 
38 

8 
35 
17 
15 
21 
28 
lU 

6 
43 
23 
89 
38 
11 

1 

19 
IN 
24 
3M 
47 
43 
16 
36 

7 

29 
25 
13 
33 
34 
45 

2 
32 
12 

4 
48 
37 
20 
41 

9 
30 

8 


r 


1  U.  9.  Ccn.«u?  Bureau. 
>  Edison  Ek^tric  Institute. 

•  ICstiniaie^l  bv  KF,.\.  ,, 

•  United  h^tatcs  census  data  for  1840  used  In  computing  percentage. 


I  can  certainly  take  consolation  from 
these  tables  when  I  realize  that  the 
greatest  percentage  of  increase  has  been 
made  in  my  own  State  of  Mississippi— 
1.845  percent— especially  when  I  realize 
that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  elec- 
trified farms  in  Mississippi  are  in  the 
district  I  represent,  and  that  everyone 
in  that  district  gets  TVA  power  at  TVA 

In  order  that  you  may  understand 
what  that  means,  and  in  order  that  you 
may  comprehend  more  thoroughly  the 
other  tables  of  statistics  which  I  am  in- 
serting. I  am  going  to  insert  a  table  of 
electricity  sales  statistics  on  the  retail 
distribution  of  electricity  by  the  TVA 
giving  the  retail  domestic  and  commer- 
cial rates  during  the  month  of  April  1946. 

I  wish  all  users  of  electricity  in  the 
United  States  could  examine  these  sta- 
tistics and  compare  them  with  the  rates 


they  are  now  paying  in  their  own  homes 
or  in  their  own  business  establishments. 

I  know  the  enemies  of  the  TVA  will 
say  that  we  are  getting  this  power  below 
the  cost  of  production.  But  remember 
that  before  the  TVA  was  created  the  pri- 
vate power  interests  were  buying  the 
power  produced  at  Muscle  Shoals  at  a 
little  less  than  2  mills  a  kilowatt-hour 
wholesale  and  selling  it  In  sight  of  the 
dam  at  10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  maxi- 
mum, or  an  average  of  about  9  cents  a 
kilowatt-hour.  Today,  you  will  note  that 
the  municipalities  and  the  cooperative 
power  associations  are  paying  an  aver- 
age of  4.32  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  for  this 
electricity  wholesale,  and  selling  it  to  the 
domestic  consumers  at  an  average  of  1.76 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

They  are  using  an  average  of  162  kilo- 
watt hours  a  month— whereas  under  the 


old  rates  they  were  using  only  about  35 
kilowatt  hours  a  month. 

You  will  also  note  that  the  commercial 
consumers  are  using  an  average  of  435 
kilowatt  hours  a  month— whereas  they 
formerly  used  only  about  135  kilowatt 
hours  per  month— and  are  paying  1.97 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  on  an  average, 
whereas  they  formerly  paid  an  average 
of  between  9  and  10  cents  a  kilowatt  hour. 
You  will  note  the  industrial  rate  through- 
out the  TVA  area  is  7.8  mills  a  kilowatt 
hour.  Compare  that  with  the  rates  be- 
ing charged  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country,  then  go  back  and  compare  it 
with  the  rates  that  were  being  paid 
throughout  this  area  before  the  TVA  was 
created,  and  you  will  understand  what 
the  TVA  and  its  yardstick  for  rates 
means  to  the  power  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica. 
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The  table  referred  to  follows: 

ElectricUy  sales  statistics 


-Retail  distribution  of  electricity  at  TV  A  resale  rates.  April  194* 


Wholesale  purchasts 

Niimticr  of  customers 

Residential  rustomcrs  statistics 

Commercial 

KHowatUhouT 

Kilowatt-hours 

Averacc  kilowatt- 
hours  ix'r  cus- 

Aver- 

Per- 
cent 

Kilo- 

watt- 

hoiu 

rcr 

Cents 

L) Mr: tutors  gr^nptd  tt^ 

1 

Mill 
ter 

Total 

Per- 
cent 

Added  ] 

Num- 

tomer     durmp  i^ip^jj.!  app 
'"0"'''                1    an    i  cents 

usinp 
less 

rei" 

coT'line    to   ftscml    IMA 

1 

kilo- 

Percent 

than 

25 

kilo- 

1 
Month  '■ 

Maxi- 
mum, 

Month 

chance 
from 

Percent' 
load 

kilo-    1 
watt- 
tiour 

;(»r 
mcnth 

rural    | 

for 
month 

(luring  1 
month 

(•U.<- 

tomerj 

watU 
tiours 

kilo- 
watt- 

rus- 
lomer 

lH>r 
month 

houi 
'or 

13 

prev>  1 

fader- 

Farm 

)ther 

Total 

hour 

watt- 

month 

iBoatlts 

OU5 

month 

houry 

year    j 

« 

iim«inr*i  M!«t«ibi'tom 

Cnwp  A  fotM  r».(M(l): 

IOR.MM 

114.140  1 

4«).7«>.274 

1 

fi.") 

3.65 

48.648 

IS 

208 

43.064 

322 

242 

243  1 

125 

1..'6 

6 

.1.S9 

1.99 

t                                    :    t 

31.111  ! 

21.111  t 

N  75«>,  37« 

14 

56 

4.25 

11.222 

22 

14S 

9.(^22 

131 

209 

19»i 

80 

1.62 

11 

451 

1.93 

:».....-! 

ta.tv! 

71.432  1 

29.  fitv-.  .'.<i5 

12 

»Vi 

3.87 

46.  442 

17 

212 

40.  'HO 

228 

221 

221 

m 

1.60 

4 

584 

1.68 

nat)u 

11H.K22  • 

.M.  r^H).  n<i9 

7 

CS 

3.75  I 

K\  yn 

12 

34«i 

71.014 

270 

105 

100 

82 

134 

8 

412 

1.V) 

'.   .    .                              •!  .   .      .  .     ■ 

«,»:•: 

KJO.42.^ 

40.  492.  l.^W 

12 

£9 

4.04 

C*.  Zi» 

10 

Hi 

h7.  939 

292 

227 

231 

115 

1.68 

6 

."•06 

L71 

t  •          ■".  nn 

SjTH 

5.  cm 

1 47U.  4f  4 

58 

4.f.2 ; 

(;  (67 

22 

55 

5,163 

111 

146 

140 

SI 

].9> 

11 

424 

1.99 

i                i ..... 

ft.7U 

5.W3 

144<«,9:9 

57 

4.60 

4. 559 

19 

38 

3,757 

141 

135 

135 

76 

l.f9 

10 

536 

1.85 

1                 .Ttmt 

«,SM 

T.OSt 

i»«7.400 

18 

59 

4.30 

3,923 

0 

57 

3,190 

219 

219 

104 

1.19 

9 

.139 

1.36 

'                   Tion 

7.401) 

7.400 

3.  2>«7. 0(10 

17 

60 

4.1I-. 

5.080 

15 

.■» 

4.289 

177 

173 

173 

73 

1.69 

12 

475 

1.74 

(                1 .  nn ... 

b,*33 

S.511, 

l.W.'.  21« 

9 

45 

6.4y 

4.689 

52 

33 

3,8.35 

83 

125 

118 

64 

2.08 

11 

402 

105 

(                .l«nn 

^42H 

7.041 

2.  472.  SM) 

r> 

52 

5.  22 

.M98 

22 

52 

4.347 

220 

202 

20.') 

89 

1.64 

15 

473 

1.88 

1                Ma    

12, 3U 

13.313 

5, 1«5.  (*0 

1 

57 

4..NI 

h.  (05 

0 

29 

4,811 

252 

252 

134 

1.15 

1 

578- 

1.35 

. 

«,21h 

ia224 

4.  .^M0.  720 

40 

69 

3.83 

8,387 

17* 

ffl 

7.111 

308 

122 

125 

72 

2.01 

12 

476 

.1.88 

Trnn.  . 

la  125 

ia539 

4.  443.  428 

59 

4.41 

0.  f  00 

36 

47 

8.408 

145 

137 

139 

74 

1.95 

14 

4.19 

1.92 

l--*  r  .-i  '  '  ;*'.    I  rnn.  .  .. 

Mi83 

6,264 

1.  hl4.  710 

8 

41 

6.06 

3.  rai 

18 

47 

3.044 

104 

133 

r«) 

60 

1.87 

16 

441 

1.92 

M;ir\  ^  ii:e.  Tenn  

5.177 

5.405 

1.909.7fi» 

23 

51 

4.82 

4. 903 

18 

-2 

4.195 

233 

223 

223 

100 

1.58 

9 

472 

1.72 

Mur(nt'-t>oro,  Trnn... 

4.2S3 

4.659 

1.  713.  .'53 

14 

54 

4.80 

3.663 

13 

-1 

3.056 

279 

247 

249 

116 

l.fO 

8 

.M4 

1.8.1 

8h*fB«l<l,  Ala r. 

^06^ 

«Lfi52 

1775,800 

5 

62 

3.  SV. 

4.114 

29 

58 

3,538 

168 

350 

242 

110 

1.61 

11 

465 

1.74 

Croup     C     (llol.iU.- 
$?AO.noO' 
Athene.  Ala. 

2,?«7 

3,578 

1.091..'S4 

:6 

.'1 

4,i6 

L.W 

•    1 

16 

3.i27 

117 

13f 

178 

r5 

1. .'? 

17 

"82 

1.67- 

Athens,  Tron 

3.f.77 

3.938 

1, 48W.  3(0 

40 

M 

5.  ('5 

3,825 

13 

62 

3,267 

lf8 

lf9 

lfc9 

f9 

1.72 

13 

ni 

1.7U 

Be«nnrr,  Ata. 

'.'.  4fi2 

2.661 

1.018.417 

;i 

5»; 

4.3;' 

4.376 

0 

26 

3,728 

113 

ii;; 

62 

Its 

12 

477 

1.80 

p„wi"..-  <:>-..•".  Ky... 

4.027 

4,(07 

1.  !A\\  ::f 

32 

52 

5.00 

5,618 

o 

42 

4.  739 

ij6 

>r< 

87 

66 

2.  42 

14 

.'a 

1.90 

1                        ..1«nn. 

2.i24 

2,5W 

1,(1W,  14!^ 

33 

ra 

4.79 

.3.518 

:8 

56 

V,768 

79 

175 

147 

r.i 

1.83 

13 

280 

114 

1                                                 ■      ^.-i 

4,!'(X) 

5.130 

1.7M',(C0 

:3 

f.O 

4.83 

4. 435 

0 

27 

3,701 

137 

137 

69 

1.43 

12 

466 

1.40 

1                                                           

2.37S 

2,544 

1,(1M,4C0 

?4 

61 

4.94 

.^049 

40 

-9 

2,  554 

69 

154 

141 

66 

1.80 

15 

?44 

1.74 

}                       Ifiin... 

.•i.037 

3,33f. 

1,212.379 

54 

4.85 

.M27 

.'2 

49 

4,386 

108 

139 

138 

79 

1.19 

8 

031 

lis 

Kr»i;:.  Ifuu 

2.74J« 

2.T4S 

1. 108,  ►OO 

54 

4.85 

2,084 

.'1 

15 

1,791 

18 

KHI 

153 

80 

1.89 

10 

344 

105 

Flofctipe,  Ala 

.M'54l 

f>,?50 

2.336,000 

14 

55 

4.M 

4..'>31 

(I 

34 

.'.  804 

192 

292 

lOO 

1.11 

t 

£58 

1.36 

»•■"•••    ■'    ■-  

1,«* 

l.fW 

t»44.  <00 

23 

54 

5.07 

1.792 

1 

34 

1,422 

231 

1.'9 

KO 

78 

1,83 

12 

412 

1.80 

1                       inn 

3.4«* 

3,7011 

i.:4M.('co 

55 

5.12 

4.730 

.'5 

17 

3,927 

93 

IfO 

HO 

66 

l.W 

13 

413 

1.91 

1...:.-                     n 

4,OM5 

4,03fi 

1.  Mt2,  (00 

24 

63 

4.55 

3, 670 

?0 

53 

3.107 

162 

u* 

1C8 

75 

1.81 

12 

^82 

1.70 

Hoc                  !.v 

2.wyv 

3,1M 

1,2>«1(83 

.'3 

CO 

4>5o 

4,r03 

1 

ao 

3,204 

;i82 

89 

91 

63 

133 

19 

426 

1.81 

Ij»»i                    "cnn.. 

1,52H 

U8W 

1  fi05.  !«00 

CO 

52 

.'.41 

2.922 

:8 

M 

1346 

108 

no 

141 

66 

1.88 

13 

?09 

109 

Lrliar.oii,  Tcnn 

2,200 

2.240 

931.200 

33 

57 

4.82 

1082 

4 

13 

1.649 

215 

192 

193 

90 

1.C8 

11 

512 

1.67 

Lraoir  City.  Tcnn 

4.00« 

4,130 

1.  57S»,  760 

19 

55 

4.76 

3,861 

47 

32 

3,380 

122 

170 

163 

69 

1.76 

14 

461 

1.69 

I^n  isburg.  Tenn 

2,2HO 

2.730 

871000 

-17 

51 

6.06 

1.470 

1 

19 

1, 621 

328 

244 

245 

131 

1.16 

8 

.164 

1.36 

M«yflel<l.  Ky 

1,W7S 

2.0M 

831.345 

30 

.'6 

4.87 

3.041 

0 

19 

1506 

8«. 

89 

58 

2.33 

15 

409 

1.08 

MM  ,  .  ville.  Tain... 

4.101 

4.773 

1.  .V.7.  400 

25 

.'0 

5.26 

4,624 

26 

98 

3,629 

115 

170 

165 

65 

1.72 

17 

3.10 

106 

nil 

i,«tw 

2.304 

832,  hOO 

1 

57 

4.80 

1.907 

44 

32 

1,621 

127 

279 

228 

69 

1.43 

14 

,'68 

1.63 

asant.Tmn. 

S.I33 

5^314 

1237,«80 

-2 

59 

4.94 

1.384 

4 

.  16 

1,169 

271 

204 

207 

£0 

1.61 

9 

519 

1.82 

Nt  w  A;t>«ny.  Mis*.  .. 

1.683 

I.M3 

Ml  cro 

28 

51 

6.17 

1459 

35 

31 

1,968 

83 

163 

142 

62 

1.82 

16 

267 

133 

Nrwivrt,  Tenn 

l.«)2 

1. 902 

rj8,000 

2S 

54 

6.12 

1818 

.^9 

17 

1387 

75 

140 

115 

48 

1.91 

24 

398 

1.85 

Parts.  Tenn 

3.430 
3,418 

3,421) 
S,6SU 

1.234.800 
1.444.180 

11 
24 

49 

.17 

&()8 

5.06 

3,634 
3.013 

35 
44 

49 

12 

1976 
1432 

96 
177 

205 
200 

138 
193 

78 
83 

1.67 
1.66 

14 
12 

.465 
343 

1  89 

Pulaski,  Tenn 

1.86 

Ripk'y.  Tcnn  

1.3M 
1.7M 

2,373 
1160 

551720 
825.  (WO 

-46 
12 

54 
63 

.M9 
4.59 

1111 
1194 

15 
27 

3 

40 

1,602 
1,847 

l.-iO 
130 

126 
189 

128 
184 

68 
76 

1.95 
1.60 

18 
11 

321 
601 

102 

Rockwood.  Tenn 

r.73 

I{i:<!».'!!ville,  Ala 

1667 

3,326 

1.U33.360 

-30 

62 

5.53 

1.551 

4 

16 

1.330 

222 

164 

165 

66 

1.68 

•  16 

454 

'  L79 

!«\  Tenn 

4.872 

4,896 

1229.500 

11 

C2 

4.53 

1517 

0 

25 

1094 

210 

210 

91 

1.60 

9 

.'•.47 

1.86 

^                 !   Tenn     ... 

1.M3 

2,016 

821.100 

18 

67 

4.85 

1.792 

0 

37 

1.330 

166 

166 

.67 

1.69 

17 

467 

1.70 

3,fl0 

1615 

1.376.210 

24 

53 

4.80 

1865 

3 

21 

1316 

322 

170 

173 

83 

1.29 

11 

560 

1.34 

•  \ .  Tei  n 

%490 

1742 

959.  4C0 

43 

53 

4.96 

3.846 

» 

31 

3,152 

86 

157 

136 

61 

1.91 

17 

200 

117 

H4 

ceo 

328.  a  0 

11 

51 

5.60 

1.302 

2 

If. 

999 

126 

141 

140 

f9 

1.84 

15 

;32 

1.96 

.\..    .;.      V^ 

2,016 

1048 

874.800 

20 

58 

4.77 

1,  :f.i 

0 

17 

1.117 

236 

236 

122 

1..'6 

12 

490 

1.73 

Aniory,  Mis.^..., 

744 

964 

345,600 

23 

(i2 

5.04 

1.381 

14 

24 

1.132 

201 

111 

114 

76 

110 

..    12 

516 

1.68 

BnIiT:ir.  Tenn 

(«8 

1,032 

341.645 

2»i 

52 

5.47 

1.139 

32 

11 

851 

124 

167 

159 

65 

1.74 

16 

273 

2. 16 

!                ile.  Tenn 

MM 

90t 

301400 

27 

50 

5.67 

l,t,94 

0 

19 

820 

114 

114 

67 

2.07 

17 

S73 

1.91 

1                    Teiui 

888 

1.207 

»41O,0CO 

47 

61 

4.77 

1,  4(.9 

0 

3 

1,144 

^.•••- 

188 

188 

72 

1.63 

16 

£86 

1.82 

1  >i-.  t'ln,  l>nn 

M6 

1.002 

437,820 

33 

60 

5.08 

1.396 

18 

f 

1,169 

123 

175 

168 

72 

1.70 

12 

:79 

100 

Etowah.  Tenn 

1.140 

1.  1(& 

460,800 

25 

64 

5.20 

1,.136 

■  n 

1 

1,346 

128 

168 

167 

82 

1.77 

7 

408 

1.00 

f  ■. '.!lc.  Tenn 

1.740 

1,7T0 

G60,veo 

16 

51 

5.17 

1.587 

0 

-1 

1,282 

227 

227 

96 

1..M 

9 

486 

1  79 

1                  ..Ala 

1.  .'M 

1.788 

630,400 

33 

53 

5.12 

1,554 

0 

21 

1,295 

201 

201 

91 

1.44 

11 

471 

1.54 

.le.  Ala 

l,f«0 

1.872 

850,200 

18 

62 

4.fvl 

1,318 

9 

27 

1,102 

68 

219 

209 

93 

1.21 

13 

497 

1  40 

i               ■  nps.  Miss... 

«12 

l,0»i3 

33U100 

24 

49 

5.76 

1,278 

12 

15 

968 

191 

216 

213 

72 

1..'0 

13 

299 

139 

!                  .  Tcnn 

1.290 

1.415 

fi20,000 

24 

65 

4.65 

1.681 

2 

17 

1,424 

147 

109 

109 

.15 

2.04 

18 

437 

1  84 

•n 

1.104 

1,234 

%a4uo 

16 

46 

5.75 

1.812 

42 

10 

1,554 

66 

72 

71 

?8 

132 

30 

.'og 

105 

1                    Teon 

l.S«6 

1.701 

579,  (jIO 

34 

50 

5.65 

2.036 

10 

23 

1,532 

88 

197 

181 

72 

1  69 

15 

296 

2.  22 

1                I'onn 

1.584 

1.674 

634.300 

22 

64 

8.38 

1025 

30 

12 

1,780 

136 

167 

162 

66 

1.72 

16 

375 

1  80 

I                  Mwt. 

1.063 

1.385 

439.880 

19 

55 

&30 

1.395 

0 

8 

1,071 

110 

110 

61 

107 

17 

274 

132 

.%...:,       ,  N    C 

l.(M» 

1.170 

306,000 

31 

« 

ft.  57 

833 

17 

37' 

597 

isi 

210 

203 

61 

1.50 

23 

514 

1  78 

Murray,  Ky 

1.4M 

1.495 

561086 

27 

51 

5.30 

1.762 

1 

36 

i,3r 

209 

140 

141 

76 

1.97 

16 

333 

108 

(>'»^>lnTia,   MlSJ 

tn 

1,306 

375.400 

12 

51 

S.64 

1,261 

49 

15 

1.044 

141  1    235 

196 

76 

1.60 

20 

386 

166 

t                 •'.!»,  Miss... 

1.87« 

1.370 

474.000 

37 

47 

5.58 

1,288 

14 

14 

1.003 

56 

203 

203 

71 

1  .W 

19 

471 

1  89 

'                :o.Ky 

1.050 

1.090 

324.000 

26 

41 

M8 

1,325 

2 

-4 

984 

219 

74 

78 

56 

147 

31 

305 

123 

.  Ala 

1.453 

1.473 

517.600 

35 

48 

fi.44 

1.291 

0 

34 

1,059 

247 

247 

116 

1.51 

10 

509 

1.61 
1.79 
1  *l\ 

.  Tenn 

1.502 

1.802 

569.646 

56 

fiS 

S.28 

1.464 

38 

49 

1,093 

133 

171 

166 

65 

1.70 

18 

,163 

.-    .   -           Miss 

Z033 

1032 

914*00 

33 

81 

4.87 

1,506 

6 

2 

1.275 

308 

132 

134 

76 

1.47 

13 

484 

.>-»,■,  i\v  iUT.  Tenn 

1.735 

1.735 

e8«,7Sl 

20 

S3 

S.30 

1.668 

39 

37 

1.433 

163 

165 

164 

62 

1.69 

16 

397 

1.93 
100 
1.43 
106 
1.95 
101 

'1  MTur.'.  City.  .\la 

8S3 

914 

319. 963 

6 

W 

3,03 

1,363 

0 

18 

1    1,219 

160 

160 

103     1.93 

4 

1        351 

Trenton.  Tenn 

1.411 

1.990 

511000 

3 

49 

9l41 

1,064 

0 

3 

849 

222 

222 

79 

1.13 

10 

413 

Tuscumhla.  Alt 

1487 

1487 

1.03ft.  820 

81 

88 

1» 

1,602 

13 

1.383 

286 

286 

.    163 

1.48 

8 

493 

West  Point.  Miw 

MO 

i.oao 

439.000 

25 

63 

4.91 

1.371 

6 

5 

1.092 

!      86 

86 

1      58 

134 

'       14 

430 

WinelHster,  Tenn  .... 

um 

1.183 

431000 

21 

fi3 

5.25 

1.251 

11 

21 

1.000 

«3 

219 

212 

1      92 

1.62 

14 

439 
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Electricity  sales  statistics— Retail  distribution  of  electricity  at  TV  A  resale  rates,  April  1946— Continued 
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Distributors  grouped  nc- 
cordinp  to  fiscal  1645 
gross  revenue 


Wholesale  purchaser 


Kilowatt-hour 
demand 


Kilowatt-hours 


Month 


.Maxi- 
mum, 

12 
months 


I  IW.am  kilowatt  hour?  itPDerated  by  Lawrencehurrt's  own  plant  not  Included. 
*  142. 4UU  kilowattbours  generated  by  Cookeviile'i  own  plant  uot  included. 


I 


MUNinPAL  Pl.STRIBVTORS— 

continued 

Croup  E  (150,000  or  less): 

Benton,  Ky 

Benton  County, Tiiin 

Courtland,  .\la 

Franklin,  Ky 

H:irtsollo.  Ala 

Macon,  Miss ;.. 

Mu.scle  Shoals,  Ala 

Newbern.  Tcnn^ 

t^omerville,  Tenn 

Water  VaUey.  Miss... 

COOPERATIVE  DLSTRIBC- 
TOK.S 

Group  n  ($251 .«» -$7.10.0(0) 

Duck    River    EMC, 

Tennessee  -..'. 

-     Gibson  County  EMC, 
Tennes-see 

Miildle    Tennessee 
EMC.  Tenncss«'e... 

Sc<|uachee  Valley  EC, 
Tennessee 

Volunteer  EC'Tennes- 

see 

GroiJ!>0(*litl.O()»-?11iM((0- 

Alcorn  Counly  EI'A, 
Mi.<sissippi 

Appalachian  EC, Ten- 
nessee  

Ciilliaan  EC,  Ala- 
bama  

Cumberland  EMC, 
Tennes.soe 

Eour-County  EPA, 
Mississippi 

Holston  EC".  Tennes- 
see   

Miirshall-DoKalb  EC, 
.\labama 

Mtriwether  Lewis 
E  C ,  Tenne.s-st'o  ..... 

North  Georgia  EMC, 
Georcia 

PennvrileRECCKy 

Pontotoc  EPA,  Mis- 
sissippi  

S.  W.  Tennessee 
EMC.  Tenncs}!«'e.. 

Tombiphee  EPA, 
Missis-sippi.  

Tri-County  EMC, 
Tennes-see 

Upper     CumlH'rland 

EMC.  Tennes.«ee.. 

Grout!    D    ($51,()00-$1U0,- 

ooo;.: 

Central  EPA,  Mis-sis- 
sippi 

Cherokee  EC,  Ala- 
bama  

Fort  Loudoun  FX, 
Tennessee 

Joe  Wheeler  EMC, 
Alabama 

Lincoln  County 
EMC.  Tennessee 

Mountain   EC,   Ten- 

X.-itchez  Trace  EPA, 

Mississippi 

North  .Mabama,  EC, 

Alabama 

Pickwick  EMC,  Ten- 

nt'ssee 

Plateau  EC.  TenneS^ 

see 

Prentiss    County 

EP.\.  Mi.ssisfippi.. 
Sand  Mountain  EC, 

Alabama 

Tallahatchie  V.  EPA, 

Mi,ssissippi  

Tennessee  Valley  EC, 

Tennessee 

Tippa!i  EPA,  Missis- 
sippi  ; ^ 

Warnn  RECC,TCen- 

tucky 

West    K  e  n-t  u  c  k  y 

KECC,  Kentucky.. 

XCII— App. 


327 
.'58 
£28 
768 
COO 
488 
435 
418 
483 
635 


373 

563 

471 

792 

808 

620 

516 

.124 

612  ! 

704 


iai23 

5. 793 
4.C38 
6,007 
4.396 

4.616 
3.330 
1,746 
1667 
1451 
1.557 
1.875 

1732 

1 

3. 899  I    4, 123" 
1175       1175 


H.C89 
8,  787 
6,059 
8,  CSS 
4,633 

4,738 
4.922 

Leo2 

4,155 
4,090 
1,769 
1794 
1732 


1,848 
3,416 
1,872 
1927 
1209 

£63 
1,215 
1,283 
1,513 
1.S2C 

743 
1,545 
1,486 
1,058 
1,258 
1,6C3 
1,440 
1112 
1,288 
1,128 
1,209 
1.095 
277 


1130 
4,677 
1808 
3,458 
1235 

(63 
1,404 
1,452 
1304 
1.854 

765 
1.977 
1,695 
1.226 
1.322 
1,888 
1.768 
1112 
1,388 
1,602 
1,276 
1,095  ' 


Month 


135,900 
20.3, 400 
93,  COO 
264,  too 
255,200 
18i000 
166,200 
149,  too 
178,200 
268,000 


4. 101  C22 
1 201, 2W. 
1, 913, 106 
1 357, 140 
1 781.  500 

1,821700 

1.236,800 

501,600 

1.396,888 

1.315,056 

CC40O0 

701.  76r> 

1, 057,  (a3 


Percent 
change 
from 
previ- 
ous 
year 


Percent 
load 
(actor- 
mouth 


37 
-1 
33 
34 
13 
14 
32 
20 
21 


11 
12 
26 
6 
27 

20 
-20 
31 
28 
7 
33 
24 
61 


1.611714 
825.120 

13 
43 

661,  ceo 

20 

1,226,654 

17 

697.  COO 

38 

1,117.920 

20 

899, 199 

33 

298,800 

42 

391  <00 

29 

488, 7(X) 

38 

551, 450 

35 

731,005 

15 

268,455 

570.000 

24 

580,620* 

11 

371, 300 

to 

427,526 

44 

CO4,S00 

29 

453,280 

46 

750,000 

C4 

444.760 

£0 

338,400 

35 

431,944 

27 

iHllO 

46 

£6 
49 
55 
46 
52 
51 
51 
48 
50 
67 


54 
51 
52 
56 


Mills 
per 
kilo- 
watt- 
hour 


Number  of  customers 


64 

62 

39 

49 

61 

59 

SO 

52 

.17 
61 

48 

48 

50 

51 

55 

42 
43 
51 
49 
51 
49 
60 
63 
47 
46 
49 
42 
48 
46 
40 
46 
17 


Total 

for 

month 


.1.83 
6.89 
5.77 
.1.99 
.1*56 
5.85 
,1.08 
6.10 
5.83 
6.37 


5.17 
.1.14 
5.21 
5.31 
6.25 

4.67 

5.38 

6.12 

S.5! 

5.40 

4.90 

5.57 

6.49 

4  .18 
6.57 

5.36 

5.64 

5.21 

5.46 

5.37 

6.20 
6.90 
5.61 
5.71 
5.26 
6.21 
5.62 
5.71 
&14 
6.10 
6.32 
6.02 
5.33 
6.03 
6.16 
6.21 
7.(» 


Per- 
cent 
rural 
for 
month 


Residential  customers  statistics 


Added 
during 
month 


739 
878 
365 

1.204 
t« 
.'52 
429 
.'40 
464 

1.043 


8.922 
f,074 
7,417 
4,678 
7,178 

1981 

1303 

6,164 

7.714 

5,643 

1441 

13S4 

3.192 

7,  .156 
4,217 

.3,005 

4,  .138 

5,105 

7,813 

4,967 

1676 
3,985 
1632 
1891 
1260 
1016 
3,158 
1064 
12S5 
1,698 
1636 
3,484 
3,841 
1,791 
1.447 
3,0W 
3.861 


21 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 


ICO 
*7 
£6 
74 
87 
71 

re 

48 
.'0 
74 
62 
87 
88 
15 
34 
71 
74 


8 

:o 

2 
10 
6 
0 
8 
7 
6 
17 


Num- 
terof 
cus- 
tomers 


CO 

48 

62 

207 

85 

68 

?6 

48 

65 

74 

44 

31 

58 

64 

94 

64 

72 

53 

71 

100 

81 

44 

72 

C8 

36 

78 

100 
42 

67 
26 

.'8 

39 

C9 

C3 

68 

109 

£9 

140 

CO 

J 

75 
58 
30 
63 
29 
44 
58 
44 
41 
33 
73 
15 
114 
23 
18 
21 
64 


Average  kilowatt- 
bours icr  cus- 
tomer during 
month 


Farm 


Other 


til 
(.94 
287 
•.-20 
778 
414 

:.95 

421 
334 
830 


7,715 
8,294 
6,377 
1839 
f,178 

1320 

1843 

4,739 

6,824 

4,780 

1014 

1914 

1621 

6,899 
1474 

1562 

1722 

4.461 

6,501 

4,086 

1334 
1667 
1351 
1406 
1,978 
1528 
1541 
1,751 
1,937 
1,301 
1141 
1902 
1350 
1,436 
1.137 
1688 
1440 


85 
103 


334 
151 


122 
119 
161 
136 
149 

120 

120 

62 

127 

119 

86 

78 

:0 
no 

146 
€4 

157 
77 
65 
79 

74 

:4 

96 

110 

120 

41 

56 

108 

59 

C3 

63 

C6 

87 

118 

72 

110 

78 


Total 


Medi- 
an 
kilo- 
watt- 
hours 


84 

126 
1V3 

ei 

11-9 
159 
346 
173 
243 
1.37 


155 
160 
164 
141 
141 

281 

164 

131 

128 

123 

116 

170 

150 

231 
104 

149 

UO 

149 

98 

128 

103 
199 
ISO 
167 
113 
€5 
144 
122 
116 
102 
221 
127 
210 
138 
140 
60 
£8 


84 
125 
193 

61 
199 
ISO 
346 
173 
348 
137 


136 
136 
162 
141 
145 

232 
136 

CO 
127 
120 

60 

100 

135 

114 
121 

102 

170 

102 

79 

106 

77 

CO 

109 

135 

118 

51 

123 

117 

C2 

13 

142 

87 

1C6 

137 

125 

95 

73 


Aver- 
age 
cent 
per 
kilo- 
watt- 
hour 


Pei^ 
cent 
using 

lest 
than 
25 
kilo- 
watt- 
hours 


Commercial 


45 
{5 
51 
44 

88 
88 
289 
83 
87 
69 


61 
£8 
C7 
(0 
69 

90 

56 

47 

63 

48 

46 

47 

61 

64 
60 

48 

C6 

49 

41 


12 
38 
47 
66 
£2 
31 
£3 
65 
43 
48 
£4 
47 
£0 
£6 
£6 
£6 
49 


131 
1.95 
1.53 
2.62 
1.C4 
1.83 
1.34 
1.73 
1.45 
1.87 


1.91 
1.91 
L82 
1.84 
1.86 

1.15 

L88 

185 

114 

L91 

10( 

111 

1.92 

104 
128 

101 

L72 

104 

139 


48     106 


178 
143 
106 
1.S6 
111 
112 
LC6 
1.S8 
125 
127 
L77 
134 
117 
1.85 
l.tO 
142 
1S8 


Kik>- 
walt- 
hotirs 
per 
cus- 
tomer 

P«r 
month 


£0 
22 
28 
23 
14 
12 
13 
10 
17 
19 


16 
20 
14 
IS 
22 

0 

22 

18 

15 

25 

23 

26 

16 

23 
15 

27 

21 

21 

29 

24 

16 
17 
26 
13 
22 
41 
22 
21 
25 
25 

:o 

21 
£6 
19 
20 
18 
34 


Cenu 
per 

kilo- 
watt- 
hour 
(o: 
month 


205 
330 
346 
390 
324 
373 
424 
378 
420 
319 


280 
£43 
236 
3S7 
301 

433 

206 

151 

105 

162 

332 

24S 

336 

192 
188 

217 

234 

171 

219 

247 

'  95 
191 
286 
213 
162 
125 
239 
240 
277 
334 
356 
183 
£09 
317 
231 
172 
113 


2.20 
109 
2.07 
112 
1.94 
1.98 
2.011 
2.07 
2.03 
1.84 


100 
137 
136 
103 
1.S4 


1.43 

104 

181 

156 

149 

LSO 

106 

113 

164 
15'J 

119 

168 

160 

135 

115 

132 

153 

105 

142 

189 

3.03 

135 

2.24 

104 

111 

L87 

2.47 

148 

110 

110 

185 

!,« 

i 
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Electricity  saUs  statistics— RctaU  distribution  of  electricity 

at  TVA  resale  rates 

,  April  1M«— Continued 

Wbotaatle  pnrcha.vs 

Number  of  custorocrs 

1 

Residential  ^l.•;to^ler^  stati.stics 

Commercial 

l>Mribators  noMpfd  •<>-  . 
curilinc    t"    Qm*)    1V45 

Kilowatt-kocr 
demand 

KUowatt-hcurs 

Mills 
I'er 

kikv 
watt- 
hour 

Total 

for 
month  • 

Per- 
cent 
rural 
tor 
month 

ATerapc  kilowatt. 
hour>;  int  cus- 
tomer    during 
month 

Medi. 

Aver- 

aep 

Per- 
cent   1 
using 
loss 
than 

i'5 

kilo, 
watt- 
bourt 

Kilo- 
watt- 
hour? 
Vtr 
cus- 
tomer 

per 
month 

Cents 
per 

Month 

Mali- 

mum, 

13 
month.* 

Month 

Porr^nt' 

•J'l''f<^,  berof 

an      cent* ! 

kilo- 
waft. 

gram  rwcuui 

chanfe 
from 
pr»'vi- 

year 

Percent! 

kiail    i 

ffUtiT    j 

month 

45 
40 
60 

ii- 

41 

39 
46 

42 
46 

54 

47 
41 

during 
tnonib 

cus- 
tomers 

Farnj 

Other 

128 

161 
157 

82 
107 

120 
149 

133 

230 
146 

169 
199 

Toul 

WBU-, 

hour?' 

I"  ■ 
kilo- 
watt- 
hour 

h<>ur 

'or 

month 

coopimATivi  nifrTKim- 
Toajr-t-ur.tinucd 

tirwip  E  (|.V>,noOor  lr««): 
Blur  Rklfr  EA.  GH>r- 

f;%            

6» 

ess 

CM 

878 

788 

684 

«93 

U7 
720 

i,ca) 

146 

e» 

flB6 
036 
Ml 
776 

«S4 

780 

1.022 

W 

1,670 
ISO 

»».«0 
307.000 
267.000 
273,524 
229.120 

199.  300 
ial;200 

181.  SCO 
247, 472 

107.200 

560^613 

HCOO 

48 

35 

106 

46 

44 

67 

r6 

79 

r 

SI 

12 

&10 
6.42 
5.17 
6.61 
&64 

6.51 
&17 

6l51 
6.28 

6,es 

\46 
6.95 

1,751 
J.  279 
1,133 
1.72: 
1132 

1,361 
1.509 

1,085 
1,5C9 

252 
1,373 

:44 

2,311 
Z411 

73 
100 

■     • 

73 

:e 

100 

100 
67 

100 
33 

0 

0 

21 

28 
82 

85 

40 
16 
16 
19 

25 
17 

29 
16 

6 
7 

6 

21 
26 

1.454 

2.092 

940 

1,609 

1.985 

1.281 
1.312 

939 
1.289 

381 

1.083 

188 

1,896 
X087 

66 

65 

118 

82 

81 

110 

t  t 

79 
51 

163 

121 
123 

74 
65 
130 
97 
81 

114 
84 

87 
115 

133 

230 
149 

164 

136 

33 
39 
49 
55 
48 

66 
*43 

60 
62 

49 

104 
71 

62 
64 

?.33 

za 

1.89 
2.38 
Z4C 

Z43 
2.29 

Z23 
1.86 

1.82 
1.56 
1.60 

1.69 
1.93 

31 
28 
28 
19 

ts 

19 
•25 

36 
34 

26 

9 

12 

IS 
15 

146 

70 

178 

176 

-     - 

75 

117 
129 

92 
187 

297 
339 
147 

334 
192 

2.75 

Canpy  Fork  EC.Tfn- 

MMM 

Chlrtanaw  EC.  Tcn- 

3.76 
2.62 

latt    Mistltsippi 
r.VA,  MiwtaBlMil... 

r.*krt     l>*cr     EC. 
Trtiiwus*      

Z57 
3.58 

Hiekman-Fii  Hon 
Count  p«.     KECC. 
Krniurky 

]L|«rn«>  (•■.urt>  EPA, 

\T                 ■:         

N'.  ■                  M  )»■««■ 
>  ,  ,  ,  i^ \,  Miasis- 
tlpl             

3.04 
3.23 

2.90 

TifJxwninrd    Cmuity. 
EPA.  MusisBippi... 

rftlTATI  lOHrAMIS 

Brll«  I.irht  A  Water  Co.. 

TriKK  mt*   .. 

f  raiiklin  I'owrr  A  Liitht 

Co  .  T««li«"sx>e 

TennesM«  I.i«hl  A  Power 

Co ,  Kentucky 

284 

2.28 
1.94 
2.60 

TTA  tHBCTT  OriBATIONS 

Copprrhill  dislrltt.  Ten- 

2.06 

Lauilerdale  di^tricl.  Ate- 
buiia. 

^^ 

2.49 

TotaW 

V2  mutiinimlit  iej> 

279.585,207 

38.345^874 

713:413 

16 
2! 
22 

........ 

4.16 
5.42 
5.63 



'48.S  ff  2 

:i:2.iii 

1.U.9 
4,722 

17 

69 

3 

65 

3,  4.M) 

2. 432 

19 

409.468 

147.712 

1.562 

3.983 

ira 

99 
163 

123 

180 
143 
204 

166 

ITO 
116 
203 

149 

87 
63 
85 

M 

1.70 
2.03 
1.62 

1.80 

10 
21 
12 

17 

462 
236 

306 

272 

1.92 
2.27 
2.01 

IklUi 

2.19 

Grsod  total    

31S.M3.494 

17 

4.32 

|6f4.  464 

81 

6,'J57 

502,715 

114 

170 

162 

76 

1.76 

13 

405 

1.97 

1 

1 

•  IJata  for  "median  kitowatt-bours"  and  "percent  usinK  U>ss  than  25  kitowatt-bours"  are  March  figures. 


Retail 

distrihutxon  of  electricity  at  TVA  resale  rates,  April  li 

M5 

Customers 

Encrpy 

Revenue 

Averages 

Number 

Chanpe 
from  pre- 
vious year 

KilOwatt-hours 

Chanpe 
irom  pre- 
vious year 

Amount 

CtMinpe 
from  pre- 
vious year 

Kilowatt- 
hours  per 
customer 

Revenue— 

/ 

Per  kilo- 
wait-hour 

Per  ciis- 
toroer 

Thi«  moath: 

KeskleDtiai       ... 

562.71.1 

96.H79 

4,23;) 

473 

164 

Ptrceni 
14 

16 

30 
10 

-1 

91, 308,  Z43 

3St,  240.  S(k4 

156,04.'.  Ml'. 

3;c2-i,i;t>u 

367,127 

PtTCdlt 

28 

36 

3 

14 

-25 

$1,607,794 

774.783 

1,  224.  .VW 

65,  .148 

4.  .■il3 

PtTUHt 

22 

27 

8 

9 

-12 

162 
405 

Cents 
1.76 
1.97 
.78 
2.49 
1.17 

t2.S« 

ComnMntal 

Industrial 

CtrMt  Hitbtinc 

<'th«» 

8.00 

Total 

12  months  to  dare: 

664.404 

14 

289,  586,  748 

14 

3,676,736  1                18    

1.27 

RmMwIM 

ComnerettL - 

lRdu»tHal ~..- — — — . 

8tri*t  Imhting 

Other 

« 536.  815 
>  91, 358 

17 
17 

1,005^218.798 

42S065,4*-6 

l,«.'iR,2a\H)7 

30, 791.  or.f. 

51,267.088 

26 

26 

4 

14 

-17 

18.0^.656 

8, 886. 027 

14, 532, 028 

771.474 

55,947 

21 

21 

8 

10 

-11 

1,873 
4,SS6 

1.80 
£01 
.78 
2.51 
1.06 

&T65 

93.  ys 

T/^al 

3,327,538.215 

13 

42.  010,  132  1                 16 

■" 

1.26  ; 

1 

KURAI.  snVICS  XKCt-UBID  IN  KISISENTIAL   AKD  COMMEBCIAL  CLASSOTCATIONS  ABOVI 


TMf  month: 

Farms ». 

Total  rural 

12  mooUts  to  date: 

Fanns 

Total  mral 


123.569 
208.927 

Mil. 223 
>  1*1,  779 

SB 

r 

M 

23 


14, 2^,  5f  2 
26,564.230 

144.099.080 
208,608,205 


43 

43 

S3 
83 


$294.5.13 
MI,  402 

8,067,738 
6,618,68ti 


86 
37 

SO 
29 


154 

131 

1,296 
1,478 


2.06 
2.04 

2.13 
109 


$Z38 
Z67 

27.  .W 
30.91 


'Avcract. 
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the  country  as  a  whole,  and  the  over- 
charges compared  with  the  TVA  rates, 
the  Bonneville  rates,  and  the  Ontario 
rates.    The  following  table  gives  you  the 


picture  in  a  nutshell.    I  hope  each  one 
of  you  will  study  the  figures  carefully. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


In  order  that  you  may  see  what  the 
benefits  of  our  public  power  program  are, 
I  am  inserting  some  tables  on  that  sub- 
ject showing  the  rates  paid  throughout 

Use  of  electric  energy  and  possible  savings  in  costs  based  on  TVA  rates,  Bonneville  xates.  and  Ontario  rates 

IM5  PKELiyiNABr  ESTIMATES  FOB  ISITED  STATES       • 


Type  of  service 


Residential ■ 

Commercial -• <^ 

Industrial  and  other ■ 

Total 


Sale  of  electric  energy  in  United  States. 
1945 


Revenues 


$1 


168.  ftm,  078 
8.15.M7.U15 
1. 332.  aa,  382 


3, 3.16, 954,  365 


Kilowatt-hours 


r  4. 139,  653.  COO 

31. 056.  536. 000 

129. 80,1.  79i  000 


195. 001.  •.83,000 


Per  kilowatt 
hour 


Cent* 


3.42 
2.7« 
1.03 


1.72 


IIE\ENUES  AND  POSSIBLT:  SAVINGS 


Type  of  service 


TVA  rates: 

Residential. „...i..... ...... 

Commercial . 

Industrial  and  other 


Toiai 


Bonneville  rates: 

Residential... 

Commercial 

Industrial  and  other 


Revenues 


(600,241.220 
357, 399. 364 
790.S»1,973 


1. 748,  .S42,  657 


707, 563, 1*33 
4.17, 220.  OiO 
873,111.579 


T<tal. 


Ontario  ratef: 

Residential 

Commercial 

Industrial  and  other. 


Trtal. 


2,037.885.602 


519,659,0(0 
410, 509, 076 
913,712,934 


Per  kilowatt- 
hour 


Cfni» 


1.76 

1.15 

.61 


.90 


2.07 

1.47 

.67 


Savings 


$568. 261.  f  58 
498.448.541 
541.7UI.4U9 


1.608.411.808 


Percent  sav- 
ings 


Ptrttn' 


48.6 
58.2 
40.6 


47.9 


iH\  139. 145 
;9»i,<127.815 
4.19.491,(03 


1.05 


1..S2 

U2 

.70 


1.843,881.010 


,t5 


1,319.058.763 


r48, 844.  C78 

445,  :!3K,  y:'j 

418,890.448 


1,513, 073,  r55 


F.9.4 
46.6 
34.5 


39.3 


M.5 
52.0 
31.4 


45.0 


You  Will  note  that  the  average  cost  per 
kilowatt-hour  to  residential  consumers 
throughout  the  country  is  3.42  cents  per 
kilov(^att-hour  compared  with  1.76  cents 
under  the  TVA  rates.  2.07  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour under  the  Bonneville  rates, 
and  1.52  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  under 
the  Ontario  rates. 

You  will  note  that  commercial  rates 
throughout  the  country  average  2.76 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  whereas  the  aver- 
age TVA  rate  is  1.15  cents  per  kilowatt- 


hour,  the  Bonneville  rate  1.47  cents,  and 
the  Ontario  rate  1.32  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour. 

You  will  note  that  the  average  indus- 
trial rate  throughout  the  country  is  1.03 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  whereas  under  the 
TVA  rate  it  is  0.61  cent,  under  the  Bonne- 
ville rate  0.67  cent  and  under  the  On- 
tario rate  0.7  cent  a  kilowatt-hour. 

These  figures  are  extremely  conserva- 
tive. If  any  of  you  doubt  that,  get  the 
rate  book  and  see  what  the  charges  are 

Table    1.— Residential   electric   service,   194S 


in  your  home  town;  and  you  will  find 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  overcharges  are  far 
greater  than  these  figures  indicate. 

Now  let  us  see  about  the  overcharges  by 
States.  First,  let  us  take  the  residential 
rates.  I  am  inserting  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  kilowatt -hours  of  electricity 
used  in  each  State  during  the  year  1945, 
the  amount  paid  for  it  and  the  over- 
charges according  to  the  TVA  rates,  the 
Bonneville  rates,  and  the  Ontario  rates. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


?tate 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1945 


Estimated  revenues  and  consuirer  savings  under  rates  in  cflect  in— 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

l>elaware 

l>islricl  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Cieorgia.. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Katisas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maa<iachiiselts ..... 

M  ichisan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada .;.. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey .... 

New  Mexico .. 


309,610 
KM,  727 
17.1,222 

1,964,121 
227,940 
489,  4.13 
ai.769 
192.264 
42.1.  703 
411.617 
116.3.17 

1.928.114 
8a%0«l 
503,6.10 
35.1.979 
378,958 
322,  .104 
207, 872 
460.622 

1. 188. 553 

1,427,144 
566,459 
142.400 
736,334 
98,187 
238.200 
27,598 
139.294 

1,177.517 
62.851 


482.833,000 

1.%,  260.  0(X) 
17ti,  *>«■•,  000 

?,  448,  ♦i02.  000 
251,4.14,  (HlO 
(120, 148.  OOO 
74.103.000 
2.13.  526.  OOO 
638.  ,170,  0»10 
7(«.  877,  OCO 
274,  727, 000 

2.112.699.000 
9.15,  958,  COO 
5.12,  262.  TOO 
415.4.13.000 
400.  797. 000 
326.939.000 
200.289,000 
429.903.000 

1.066.660,000 

2.061.659.000 
74S.346.000 
196,  467, 000 
842,  .VkI,  000 
128,  9.10,  <«) 
296,  .>2,  000 
61,  ,10i).  000 
138,  223.  000 

1, 138.  894. 000 
74,293,000 


$11. 4.14,  S67 

4.986,004 

6, 99i«,  400 
73, 067. 937 

9. 70Z  710 
22.273.631 

3.193,856 

6.003,460 
23.431.779 
18. 372.  005 

6. 224.  .139 
77,923,922 
.34, 483. 787 
22.139.736 
16. 625. 971 
14, 1.12,  400 
14. 134.  894 

8. 7.10,  4.19 
15,514.318 
48. 560. 148 
.18,  919,  785 
2.1.143.990 

6,159,679 
29,680,636 

4, 277, 837 
10,  .10.1,  S94 

1, 850, 8.10 

6,668.182 
49, 802, 192 

3,320.901 


Tennessee  Val'^y  Authority 

Bonneville  Administration 

Ontario. 

Canada 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

$6,976,075 

$4, 478, 892 

$8, 224, 66f. 

$3,  230. 301 

$6,036,768 

$.%  418. 199 

2.158.940 

2,827,064 

a  547. 848 

2.438.156 

1.869.752 

3,116,252 

3.268,720 

3, 730.  680 

3,856.669 

3. 142.  731 

2, 834. 757 

4.164.643 

44.790.645 

28.277.292 

52,828.118 

20, 239, 819 

38.799.075 

34.208,SR2 

4. 715. 517 

4.987,193 

.5.559.653 

4.143.057 

4.0M.841 

5,617.800 

10. 809. 532 

11,404,090 

12.807,338 

9.466.293 

9. 809. 472 

12.874,160 

1.373.  .1.18 

1,820,498 

1.619,285 

1.  574.  571 

1.191.308 

2.002.S4S 

4. 610. 657 

1.392.803 

5, 4.19. 135 

561325 

3.992.301 

Z01I.150 

9.888.211 

13,543.668 

11,669.026 

11,762.753 

8.576.031 

14, 865, 748 

10. 178, 0^*1 

8,193.914 

ll,99tl,  yi9 

6, 375. 086 

8.818.662 

9,553,443 

3, 6.1,1, 804 

2. 570. 735 

4.  307,  381 

1,917,158 

3.162.066 

3.062.473 

40, 052,  896 

37.871,026 

47,  221. 897 

30.702.025 

34.676.145 

43. 247. 777 

17,138,442 

17.  345,^5 

30,207,499 

14.276.288 

14,862.512 

19.021.275 

10.  560.  654 

11.679,082 

12.464,671 

9,675.t)C5 

9,113.711 

12,996,025 

7.880,710 

8,745.261 

9.277,292 

7,348.679 

6, 816. 648 

9, 809,  323 

7,801  085 

6.331. 315 

9.  200. 192 

4.932,206 

6, 755. 287 

7,377,113 

6,191,084 

7,943.810 

7.  2y;i.  ros 

6.841,289 

5. 3.17. 125 

8.777.760 

3,710,  195 

^040.264 

4. 37.1,  230 

4.375.229 

3.211,418 

5.  5.19,  041 

7,958.845 

7.555,473 

9.  386.  162 

6.128,156 

6.K88.357 

8.625,961 

21.220.785 

r.  339. 363 

2.1.008.476 

23. 551, 672 

IS.  35.%  736 

30,204,412 

34,  232, 395 

24.687.390 

40, 360, 053 

18. 5.19. 732 

29.636.652 

29.283.133 

13,074.875 

12.069.115 

1.1.413.266 

9, 73a  724 

11.339.039 

13.804.061 

3.116.796 

3.042.881 

3,671,169 

2.488,510 

2.607.030 

3.4ftl.740 

15.612.015 

14.066,621 

18,431,675 

11,24*>,961 

13.534.370 

16. 140,  MO 

Z  126. 085 

2.151.762 

2.  .KI6,  812 

1.771,026 

1.843.748 

2.434.0W 

6.  483, 0.13 

5. 020, 861 

6,  4.19.  >>95 

4.043.999 

4. 747. 760 

6. 756.  l.M 

773,655 

1.077.195 

912.469 

838.381 

670.008 

1.180.842 

2.  713, 950 

3, 9.14, 232 

3,  200.  727 

8.467.455 

^  847. 200 

laoLOoa 

22.361,184 

27,441,008 

26. 34.1.  360 

23.456,832 

19.223.280 

8B.47R.Mt 

1. 320.  780 

2. 006. 121 

1,556,990 

1,769.911 

1. 141. 454 

Z1S2.4(7 
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Fmbu 

Total  mnL. 


•  III.  £U 

« l»l,  779 


S 


266,000,200 


83 


^1 


J,  ^iro 
1,478 


ZOO 


3a  91 


■  Arrrac^. 
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Table  I.— Residential  electric  tervice.  iM5— Continued 


Est.inate<l  n  venues  and  consumer  saT.nRS  under  rates  in  eflect 

in— 

Stale 

Nmn^rr  of 
cu5Uiu.crs 

Total  k<kmat^ 
boun 

Total  revenues 

Tcnref=yoc  Valley  .\uthority 

Bonnev  ille  Admlnistntion 

Ontario,  Canada 

ReTcnues 

Pavinps 

Revenues 

favinps 

revenues 

6av:nfS 

New  York 

North  Cwoliu. 

North  I>ik(4n. 

Ohw 

(ikbibom* -^— 

Otpiwh.-.  ....  ..._••...•.,*•.•*>-•--•-- 

I'ransTivmoM ,. 

Rh'-"  '-I ! 

K,.                     » 

8oi;-                  t . ............ 

'ttUOtMK^ 

T*u* 

rt«h 

\>nwiM 

Vtr 

M                     

VV.-     >^    ,      .» ^... 

^Vl»€nn»ln ..... ...... .... 

WrOfBlDC — 

a,ftM.TW 

404.345 

77.  "HI 

1. 7^9,  U76 
377.  .M7 
aW7.  "iM 

2.2»'4.:r4 

l'i3.C42 

192,  .VW 

7«.69« 

417,355 

1.021,221. 

142, '•■•o 

7\34<i 

443.918 

S».1I2 

677,  Ml 
44.  «W 

1,407.  791.  r«o 
aC.  742.  i»V 

im,  28.1, 000 
Za*.  •'M.uio 

32»\  (.4:,  ISO 
7.W.  47m,  «W 
J,.1M2. 'O*'..  I«)0 
IMi,  247,  l«l 
2W.  420.  (flO 
87,  582.«r>0 

1,07^  7<'',  nil 

205.  422.  nio 

M*.  470.  UU 

.1.15,  7.'li.((» 

1,  4.14,  M2,  (110 

2:2.74«^iXH) 

883,  2»i,  ( 1« 

44i.Ohft.000 

$147. 895. 219 

,       18.290.71.1 

4.131,8.12 

71.  7NI.  4.';3 

14.  .V.7.  0K4 

14.  wa.  270 

94.217,347 

7.  dVA.  824 

H,  333.  324 

3  792,  ?«8 

14.  itx,  2<!« 

42,331,224 

.1.  424.  hSS 

.3,e:il..184 

3).  285,824 

23.  .VC.  S.V. 

Ill,  745. 979 

27, 133, 1.28 

l,yK7.  597 

m.  .MZ  "^49 

9,  *ia.  H23 

1.8.11.|V,| 

40.  2fJ«.  >>.34 

1         f,,  424.  I*>4 

9.  (*2.  »19 

47.  7*.  195 

3.  207.  S71 

4.«71.»»5 

'         1.R23,  134 

i      10.  rxi.  r.m 

211  :il'>  ^  >>>• 

j         3.  1<J5,  227 

1,S(>8,844 

9,757,481 

1      17,0:40.4.32 

I        5,Xi<i.a« 

14.  .197,  85,2 

8«i8,  StO 

J81.  342.  370       478.  3«^l.  4r« 
8.48«1.S92         11,559,732 
Z  3*0.771           Z181.f.07 
31,:.ll.fil9         47,  44<-..x:9 
8,143,000           7.  .174.8>4 
»,«7ii.4.H          10, 7«7.43i 
4<5,449.  152          .1fi,341,974 

4,  447,  4.13        ■  3.  7si.  4>.3 

5,  «.'#*.  329           .1.  '<»<.  327 
Zlfl9.234           1.91.1.  146 
3,744,«WI       12,3.*,  799 

22,012.22*  ,      •23,9.19,473 

Z  229,  for.  1         3,  7«4,  8.34 

Z<)rt2.740|         1,85Z106 

:      IO,.12^.343  1      1I,,K.ZW)2 

1        (5,  .1,17,  424  1      20,073,  2<  5 

5,41.1,973  I        6,275.052 

IZ  53.1.  736         17.  202,  720 

1,119.017           1,023,612 

(f»,  510. 7.13 
6,  730. 983 
1.  9.V1.  225 

24.  IXK  574 
«,  992.  21.0 
3, 4.15, 838 

37, 87.S  373 
3,873.341 
Z  •iI4. 997 
1. 877.  2?? 
I,h79,449 

18,371,751 
1,6S»,9W 
1,779,476 
8, 783,  762 
3.  514,  .Uil 
4,47U,327 
9,930,908 
963.  985 

167,831.240 

8.  486.  8y2 
l.fWf.  151 

34,  8K5,  3<i(t 
5.  .W.  626 
7.874,778 

4!,3«-.l,415 
Z  778,  701 
4,  (MV.  <!95 
1,  4015,  'Xii 

9,  OM.  ViVZ 
17,  (W,  789 

Z  7fi«,  t^ 
1,358.212 
8,  4.19. 1S9 

14.74Z410 
4,61U.U25 

IZ'^.n.  137 
751.312 

.80.363.979 
9.  Vi3.  823 

z  ■•>.  t>l 
36.>i9.1.  i,i;i 

9,O0Z4.1S 

6,  ■»,<.  4U2 
5Z  M',  932 

4.870.  liJ 

4.  V\  329 
Z  3V1.  399 

5,  l.M,  24^ 
24,721,4.35 

Z  aw.  Its 
Z  273. 372 

ll,82f.,fa5 
8,  S45.  446 
ti.  111.  954 

14,  .Mf.,491 
1.  236,  285 

28.  lOU,  173 

1      14.13U.6U.bU)  i    1.168.503.078  1    fi(W,241.220 

,    568,3.1.858  L   707,i4i3.a33  i    400,93U.145l    5J9,65e,000 

64a.  S44. 078 

V  "•       1        •      ■      •       1     ■                  i       -            1 

1 

; 

Now  let  u.«!  see  about  the  commercial 
rates.  The  rate.s  paid  by  the  merchants. 
the  hotel,  restaurant,  oicture-show.  and 
fllhnR-station  operators,  and  others  who 
have  to  pay  commercial  rates.  Here  is 
a  table  showing  the  amount  of  electricity 
used  by  commercial  consumer.s  in  each 
SUte  during  the  year  1945.  the  amount 


paid  for  it.  and  the  overcharges  accord- 
ing to  the  TVA  rates,  the  Bonneville 
rates,  and  the  Ontario  rates. 

You  will  note  from  this  table  that  the 
average  commercial  user  of  electricity 
throughout  the  country  is  overcharged 
more  than  100  percent  for  his  electric 

Table  2.  Commercial  electric  service,  1945 


energy.  These  overcharges  not  only 
place  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  Ihe 
consumer,  but  they  prevent  the  use  of 
those  electric  appliances  necessary  for 
the  successful  opwition  of  his  estab- 
lishment. 
The  table  referred  to  follows: 


Estimated  jale?  data  for  1945 

K.'^timated  revenues  and  con«imer  savinp?  under  rates  in  effect  in— 

8Ut« 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Bonneville  .Administration 

Ontario, 

Canada 

Xumher  of 
cuctomers 

Total  kilowatt- 
hours 

Total  revenues 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revetiues 

Savings 

Berenues 

Savinps 

Alatian>a.... ..    

40,887 

25Z1-'K,«)0 

14, 298. 101 

$3, 190, 602 

$3.  lOZ  499 

$4, 09a  516 

$2,202,565 

$3,675,171 

*Z  617, 930 

Artnna _ 

17.443 

30U288.UI0 

5.  31 8,  .157 

Z  l»\  »A 

3, 121,  993 

Z  813,  517 

Z  505, 040 

Z  526, 31 5 

Z  79Z  242 

AriramM                                 

37.15B 

H6.K7(i,flOO 

6.  7S8.  344 

Z  rvi.  703 

4,0.'iZ641 

S,  .VR.  7S6 

3,2R.1,  558 

3, 143,  (XO 

3,64.1,341 

S7><.rw 

4, 435. 72<>.  n«i 

75, 171.  .**•". 

41.344.268 

33,827,128 

52,695.149 

2Z  476,  247 

47,28Z808 

^,8**.  588 

CMamte 

4aii5 

296.  951.  «)0 

\«2ZI79 

3,  57K,  2(H 

5. 04.3,  9ns 

4. 5til.  133 

4,061,046 

4,086.913 

4,  .1.15,  266 

r<MnKlicut 

64.145 
9,889 

48Z7U2.0OO 

50.  M7.  ono 

1.1, 3.14.  33<) 
1,414.399 

5,313,310 
.     523. 328 

10.011,029 
891,071 

^  832, 6S1 

*i67,  59f- 

8.  .121,6.18 
746,  S03 

6,141,736 
598,291 

9,21Z603 

Ileiavarp 

•     816, 108 

I>i»Uict  itt  CoiunbM 

11.701 

3IO.  1M,0(U 

5.  168,  SO". 

3,4.17.731 

1,710.775 

4.43>,(1W 

718,422 

S,  995. 255 

1,173,251 

riorU!* 

77, 196 

4A4.  .W.-,  000 

]7,730.2t>7 

.1.7.-,2,347 

11.967.950 

7,358,(173 

10,372,224 

6.  595, 670 

11,134,627 

fl*o*s».... . ... 

cr.afo 

21,203 

5«1,424.0(«1 
1«3,328,000 

14,  366,  184 
3.M3.,HJR 

6.391.2*0 
1.8J15.  146 

7.  874.  !<34 
1.  6,1s.  362 

R,  174,  523 
Z398,'.*55 

a  091,  661 
1, 144,  5.13 

7,33Z819 
ZlSO,t09 

6^933,365 

1<Mm ..        . 

1,  392,  599 

Illinois „ -. 

2S6.8B3 
110.996 

l«l.  491 
.1^,9li0 
50.971 

l,4O7.9«),000 
.Ve,  954, 000 
587,11.1,000 
473,n,1,000 

227,  liMvOOO 

51. 53.1.  7.10 

■l«.21i.'i70 

17,  869,  a-7 

11. 730, 221 

7,  403.  067 

20.  3.-«,  621 
8.  3,-.7,  468 
7,  N»8.  216 
4,»11..W2 
3,  301,  76;* ' 
3.  «i.=.7.  804 
1,  6:W,  157 
6,  1113,  9fi8 

31, 179.  129 

10.  8.M.  102 

9.971,051 

6.838.629 

4,101,294 

26.128.6Z1 

la  701, 401 

10,  (W>,  136 
6.274,618 
4,  Z34,  .149 

21,407,  lil 
8.511,169 
7,773,131 
5.  475,  6a3 
3,168,508 

23,.10a302 
9.606.286 
9.077,588 
.\  640. 106 
3, 80.1. 171 

28, 03.1.  44S 

Indiana 

9,606,28.1 

InWa . . 

8, 791, 679 

KansaA  ., 

6,  lia  115 

Kentucky _ 

3,597,880 

l.oiii«uu>a . 

$Z2M 
St«M 
Sl,l<t8 

37S,  S32.  MO 

ui.73o.aio 

451.991.0WI 

ll.>i>v1.  297 

4.  22Z  ai3 

13,  3.V.,  1415 

7,9r,  493 
Z  58.3,  8»«-. 
7,  ZV2,  (>37 

5,  039,  366 
Z077,Z10 
7, 840,  327 

6,  84.1,  931 
t  144,  803 
5,516.278 

4. 516.  413 
1,861,925 
7.038,931 

7,  36«,  884 

Maim-            

Z  360, 12S 

Maryland 

6,  317,  674 

Maiiiarhtm-tiA    

17a  4<» 

i7&.m 

794  <•"-  "•' 
1,4.3" 

■>!  ■i-r,.  21,1 
7.534 

9.  6.11,  399 
111  W«',  4.12 

19,  740,  816 
2Z91\082 

IZ  279,  2.18 
21,64Z641 

17, 096,  «J57 
18.214,893 

11,016.081 
19.480,477 

18, 36(\  134 

Mirhigaa — 

20, 407, 0.17 

Miont-soUi. 

1U3. 312 

.V.t, 

- ; .  299 

7,  .Vv\  744 

11,92Z555 

0.623.762 

9, 8.17,  537 

8.630,215 

10,851,084 

Mis^«ippi 

Miamor .^.^.. 

3Z309 

ao7.>ii.i*«. 

K  ifiki,  475 

Z3i4.1,9W 

3,  747,  487 

Z«5,803 

3, 107,  f.72 

Z  681, 129 

3,41Z346 

UKCaM 

7.i«,ao7,a)i' 

2Z  176.935 

9,  .1.MI,  43t. 

IZ  .19«.,  4t9 

IZ  26:1,  845 

9,91.3,090 

10, 999,  7C0 

11, 177. 17.1 

Montana... 

10,595 

109.  319,  (WO 

2,  <M>.  fV.' 

1.4J1,012 

1,52».  597 

1,  VM,  920 

1, 134,  t-*9 

1,616,785 

1,322,824 

Nrhrvika 

4Z«05 

Z17,  1.18,000 

7.  2IV.1.  (-<il 

3.3 

T,  816 

3,89«sl85 

4,  32.1.  ('.1<' 

Z  94.?,  945 

3,881.647 

3,  .387,  3.14 

Nevada.  _ 

ikW 

iaa,oni,o(io 

1,  762,  :<07 

A 

2.076 

1,110,291 

833;  6U) 

928,  767 

747,  244 

1.015.123 

New  Hanii«hlrt... . 

17.  tM 

M.gOM.O(Xi 

Z471..'H( 

« 

W',  ,392 

1,  50,1, 19K 

1.23:!,  323 

1,238.267 

1, 104,  ^01 

1.3f*i.78y 

Nrw  Jtne\       .............. .'•m...    .- 

US.  489 

13, 2W 

875.346.0011 

ir,763,ai«i 

33,550.  l.ly 
4. 23U  ;«-.7 

11.3 
I,* 

r3,504 
0,739 

2Z  176,  6.15 
Z809.8K 

14,  .160.  709 
1.81.%  256 

18.88S.390 
Z416,lll 

13,051,012 
1,633,308 

2a  499.  147 

Nrw  MMko -„ 

Z  598.  05'J 

New  York 

61^711 

4.  SX.  363. 000 

IK  237. 674 

«lS 

B.769 

97,648.905 

SO.  85K  635 

H.  379, 039 

63,  SOU  652 

M.  437.  022 

North  Caiohna 

;4.5«8 

f3B,««9.a)n 

13.838.08;4 

«L.'t3,0«9 

1.417,871 

17.  ^.  9(V| 

7.264.984 

8. 358,  202 

5,  479,  881 

7, 4S6.  403 

6,3.11.680 

Norlti  Dakoia ...... .— . 

22,  SM 
Mtl.TlB 

94.S1.000 

i,aBZ«ffi.njo 

4. 087.  .MS 
3^  247.  0.M 

i589.6P7 

»n«8,m 

l,89r^627 
2Z41Z774 

Z  19U  m 
IS,  834,  281 

1, 700.  424 
20,117.951 

Z 387. 134 

OtJio „ 

18. 129. 104 

OfctatoBa 

57.638 

aH0.0NB,U)O 

9.  21 1,  767 

3.731.9M 

Kmm 

4.7.14,831 

4.  459,  947 

4,  27.1.  652 

4,939,115 

Oretoo 

45.647 

«»,96I,0»«' 
1,807,  9(M,  11  »■ 

m  57(1,414 
46^368.305 

6,  an  8.ti 
30,216,181 

&  LSI,  734 

7,806,670 
26, 919.  SS2 

Z  66:1,  744 
aa  448,  423 

7, 09Z  748 
23,  276,  ¥89 

3. 477. 666 

P«^II»T»»«»»i«        

23.091,416 

RiKHteUknl 

3^aB 

107,  (£M,  (NIK 

4.488.1.16 

1.47ZI15 

3.016,041 

1,867,073 

Z  621,  083 

1,674,082 

Z  81 4.  074 

South  t'ari.na . .... 

M,8U 

is3.s7zon) 

1^304.687 

Z  937,  984 

3,366,7W 

3.  744.  984 

Z  5.19,  703 

3,360,398 

Z  94 1.289 

Sgnth  l).U..w _ 

zt,ia8 

W,3SZO(IO 

«.38a783 

1.  203,  160 

Z  157, 623 

1,  S39.  239 

1.821.544 

1.377,921 

1.98Z8C2 

a9.o&s 

J71,64Z0l'0 

fi,  530.  .126 

4.198,128 

Z331,398 

6,  361,  562 

1.168.  £64 

4,81Z&98 

1.717.528 

Tasaa.. — 

17Z9U) 

1.549.  8M',WI0 

37.  347.  Mil 

15.904,8.14 

21,343,047 

20,  Sr,  354 

l(li91U.  .'47 

18.288.719 

18. 959. 182 

ntak, 

15.087 

135,  84.<,  (««> 

3,464.193 

1, 57Z  744 

1,891,449 

ZOr2.69f. 

1,451.497 

1,808,309 

1. 65.1.  %4 

V«nMat. 

U9» 

53,617,(*ai 

1.830.907 

697,  576 

1,133.331 

887.99(1 

94Z917 

794. 614 

1,036.283 

VkflMa. _ 

afi^no 

755,  31.-i,  (M) 

1^653,649 

4  55f^069 

10. 297,  58U 

8. 376,  264 

8,477.385 

7.499.874 

9,353.775 

MMMofttin    

70.S73 

1,100,636.000 

K  214,473 

10.117,831 

6,096.612 

IZ  971.  578 

3.24Z895 

11, 658.  206 

4.556,267 

Wf«|  V  rruiia .„. 

19.498 

iao.S6i,«no 

^78Z232 

1430,1.37 

8.34Z09S 

S.  100. 081 

Z66Z151 

Z  777. 396 

Z984,836 

im.v» 

dS^MH^OOO 

ni43a4l2 

9,188,693 

10,337.719 

n,7TZ«« 

7.654,006 

la  567. 968 

8,858.444 

Wy— iMK 

7,552 

54.907,000 

1.  6M.  949 

656,445 

1.029,504 

835,735 

849. 214 

749.802 

93.1.  147 

I'aifnl  Fiatn  . 

*.m.m 

31,(*5R,S36,0at 

855,847,905 

S57.S89.364 

488,448,541 

457,230,090 

386,627,815 

410,509,070 

445. 338.  i-2» 

Nebrasica 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


238.200 

296,  ,18Z  000 

27.598 

61.  .106.  000 

139.294 

138,  223,  000 

1.177.517 

1, 138,  894. 000 

6Z851 

74,293,000 

la  !*i3.  «»4 
1,85a  850 
6,668,182 

49, 80Z  192 
3,326,901 


6, 483. 033 

773, 6,15 

Z  713,  950 

2Z  361, 184 

1, 320,  780 


6, 020,  861 
1,077.195 
3. 9.14.  232 
27.441.008 
Z  006, 121 


6,  4.W,  >>V.1 

912.469 

3.  200.  727 

2«>,  34.1.  360 

1,556,990 


4.  OW.  WW 

938.381 

3,  467. 455 

23.456.832 

1.769.911 


67a  008 

Z  347. 300 

19,233,380 

1.144.454 


1.180.80 

4.3aa8n 

3a478.Mt 
Z  1^2. 447 
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This  brings  us  to  the  Industrial  rates. 
As  a  rule,  Industry  fares  much  better 
than  do  the  residential  and  commercial 


consumers  throughout  the  cotmtry;  but 
there  is  still  room  for  Improvement,  as 
you  will  see  from  the  following  table  of 


electricity  used  by  Industrial  consumers 
during  the  year  1945: 


Tablb  8. — Industrial  and  other  electric  service,  1945 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1945 


Etate 


Alabama . 

Arirona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado ...... 

Connecticut 

I)olawarc 

Pb^trict  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

(icorgia... 

Idaho ............ 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa . ........ 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

l/ouisiana 

Maino 

Miry  land 

Ma?scchusctts 

Alichinan 

Minnesota 

M  i.«si5sippi 

M  issiiuri. ............. 

Montana ........... 

Nebraska 

Nev.vla 

Now  Ilarapshire 

New  Jersey ...... 

Now  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota-._... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oropon 

Pennsylvania 

Khodc  Island 

t^outh  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Ti'iinessee 

Ti-^as 

Itah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wa.'^hineton 

Vest  Vinrinia... 

\V  L<consin 

Wyoming 

United  States.. 


Number  of 
customers 


46,846 

1,070 

27,232 

347,756 

2Z068 

8,190 

946 

715 

4,793 

1,433 

6,635 

9.1.549 

87,  248 

60.545 

31,138 

21;  508 

4.952 

7,643 

28,453 

7,285 

2Z513 

25,060 

17,  .108 

8.3,006 

Z095 

lZ«il 

141 

2,960 

5,430 

Z658 

2Z687 

27.595 

1.235 

113,596 

25,484 

14,380 

87,044 

1,659 

13,286 

Z590 

16. 037 

94.158 

1.822 

6.682 

14,  7.15 

26.671 

26,&86 

8Z076 

1,600 


Total  kilowatt- 
hours 


Total  revenues 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  saving  under  rates  in  eflect  In— 


Tennessee  Valley  .\uthorlty 


1, 514,  400 


4,521,444,000 

581,056,000 

791,521,000 

W,  061, 408, 000 

470,  940, 000 

1, 459, 428, 000 

2n,  809, 000 

1, 133, 381,  COO 

89a711,0CO 

1,816,121,600 

52Z195,000 

8, 936, 87a  000 

3,815.537,000 

1.128.673,000 

97.\35S,000 

1,588.174,000 

1,693.538.000 

660.466,000 

1,946.459.000 

Z  897,  4.10. 000 

4, 697, 7ia  000 

1,  298,  450,  COO 

466,9.11,000 

Z507,394,000 

1,418.07Z000 

440, 108, 000 

3Z  723, 000 

297,378,000 

3,864,1.14,000 

66,  KW.  tXK) 

lZ461,230,0t« 

Z683,6;'0,0(« 

49,321,000 

]a40Z548,000 

1,108,159,000 

Z077,5ia000 

13,638,274,000 

685,755,000 

1,296,943,000 

101,006,000 

5,389,648,000 

4. 154, 873,  COO 

500,  788,  ceo 

181,348,000 

1, 371, 034, 000 

6, 871, 249, 000 

Z  725, 049. 000 

Z  778,  516,000 

6Z  797, 000 


Revenues 


129, 805, 7£4,  COO 


$28, 532, 895 

5,005,669 

8,345,913 

116,498,329 

7, 253,  569 

2ZSS5.378 

'3,386,996 

9, 121, 376 

14,347,381 

16.644.020 

3.74a93« 

105.19Z825 

47.  871,  669 

14.864,865 

13, 819,  694 

18.211,378 

14, 667.  452 

7.  373, 034 

23, 671,  727 

47,299.409 

67,41.1,849 

19,069,069 

6,223,315 

28,0ia587 

7,853,222 

5,834,300 

411,280 

4,650,494 

47,935,612 

1,154,370 

1I4.8A402 

23, 361, 055 

1,167,859 

108,606,937 

13,740,126 

la  74a  126 

143,918,301 

9,794.254 

10,643,392 

Z023,S69 

A336,667 

44,954.806 

5,00Z660 

3,oeaoi7 

1.1, 175, 445 
26,  8.1Z  500 
27,058,502 
37,99Z661 
1,066,303 


1.  33Z  603,  382 


$18, 289,  586 

Z  49Z  773 

5, 474, 919 

97,625,600 

3, 706,  574 

11,625,772 

1,896,718 

6,266,385 

6, 657, 185 

la  435, 801 

Z  749,  588 

54.489.883 

26.281.546 

8. 517,  568 

7. 891, 045 

la  416, 906 

8,609.794 

4. 173. 137 

IZ  257.  298 

23.60Z405 

26,755,786 

la  526, 126 

:i,  522, 396 

16, 778, 342 

5,88Z063 

3,  564, 757 

311,750 

Z  567, 073 

27, 131,  656 

576,  a31 

57,551.574 

15, 745, 351 

665,  244 

61,038,223 

8,037,973 

8,753,202 

88,365.837 

4.789.390 

7, 194, 933 

914, 663 

19, 939, 957 

26,658,200 

3,Z1«,927 

1,881,890 

9,029,360 

20, 730, 130 

1.1, 937. 458 

J8,88Z348 

65Z928 


Savings 


Bonneville  AdminlstratioD 


ItevenuM 


79a  601,  (73 


$ia  243, 309 

Z51Z796 

Z87a994 

1S,87Z729 

3,546,995 

11.250,006 

1,490,278 

Z854,991 

7,600,196 

6,266,219 

991,348 

50, 70Z  942 

21,  590. 123 

6.347.297 

5.928.649 

7.794,470 

6,057,658 

3.199.897 

11.314.429 

23.697.004 

30.660.063 

8,54Z943 

Z  700,  919 

11,23Z245 

1,971,159 

Z  269, 543 

99,530 

Z0K3,421 

20,804,056 

678,339 

67,321,828 

7.615,704 

60Z615 

47, 67a  714 

5, 70Z  152 

1,986,923 

55,55Z464 

5.004,864 

3,448,459 

1,108,916 

^  396, 710 

18,296,606 

1,746,033 

1, 198, 127 

6.146,055 

6, 12Z  370 

11,121,044 

19,  iiasos 

533,374 


Savings 


641, 701, 409 


$30, 17Z  757 
Z  7.13, 063 
6, 04Z  441 
107, 760, 964 
4.091,013 
IZ  838, 607 
Z003,164 
6,914,003 
7,345,869 
11,5:14,306 
3, 037. 640 
60, 170. 296 
29.0ia23l 
9.409.460 
8,706.407 
11.509.S81 
9.604.509 
4,608,146 
13,  53a  171 
26, 061, 974 
29,511,746 
11.613.063 
3, 883,  349 
18,543.009 
6,494,615 
3,938,153 
344,241 
Z  8.36, 801 
29,911,822 
636,058 
63,  .124, 991 
17,380,625 
624,805 
67, 337,  541 
8.876.121 
9,666,113 
97. 576. 606 
6,288,897 
7, 95a  614 
1,009,761 
2Z  017.  .164 
29,  44.1,  396 
3,597,128 
Z  075, 931 
9, 970, 267 
2Z  905, 183 
17,588,026 
20, 867, 965 
6ia602 


Ontario,  Canada 


Bevenues 


873,111,579 


$8, 360, 138 
2,25Z606 
Z303,472 
8.737,375 
3,162,556 
la  046, 681 
1,  293, 832 
Z  207, 373 
7,001,622 
5,109,714 
703,296 
45.02Z5» 
18.861.438 
5,455.405 
5,113,267 
6, 701, 787 
5, 16Z  943 
Z764.888 
la  041,  5S6 
21,  237,  435 
27,  9(K,  103 
7,  456. 006 
2,3.39,966 
9, 467, 578 
1,358,607 
1,896,147 
67,039 
1,81.3.693 
18, 023,  790 
618,312 
61,348,411 
5,960,430 
543,054 
41,271.396 
4,864,004 
1.074.012 
46,341.693 
4,  505,  357 
Ze9Z778 
1,013,806 
3,  319,  103 
1.%  509, 406 
1,405,832 
1,0H(I88 
5,305,178 
3,947.317 
9, 47a  476 
17, 134, 686 
475,800 


Barings 


$21, 114, 342 
3,883,206 
^S^«,902 
UZ770,382 
4,279,606 
13,433,717 
Z  191, 386 
7.34Z37S 
7.690,196 
1Z066,91S 
8,175,055 
6Z  905.  309 
aa  396,  610 
9, 84a  641 
9, 107, 178 
IZ  037, 721 
9,944.532 
4.821.964 
14,166,606 
27,344,460 
30,889,727 
IZ  166, 066 
4. 07a  048 
19,411,337 
6,80a890 
-  4,119,016 
360,281 
Z  967. 015 
31,349,890 
664,917 
66,396,826 
18,196.262 
654.001 
7a  487. 300 
9,388,325 
la  117, 196 
10Z181,994 
6,633,754 
8,81Z489 
1,OB^^03 
23,031,030 
aa  836. 997 
3,76Z226 
Z  174. 493 
ia  44a  706 
33,95Z430 
18,399,781 
21, 807, 782 
638.746 


459,  491,  803       913,  71Z  934 


$7. 418,  553 

Z12Z361 

Z  019, 711 

3,727,947 

Z  973,988 

9, 451, 661 

1,195,610 

1,879,003 

6,657,186 

4,  577, 105 

564,881 

4Z  287.  518 

17,  473. 150 

5.024,331 

4,71Z618 

6,173,687 

4.72Z9W 

Z  651,070 

9. 405, 119 

2a  054, 949 

26,536,123 

a908,08B 

Z163,387 

8,398,380 

1,05Z333 

1, 71.1, 284 

5a  999 

1,683,479 

16,585,733 

489,453 

48, 476.  576 

5,16Z798 

513.868 

38,121.737 

4.451.800 

62Z927 

41.736.307 

4. 36a  500 

xsaant 

967.388 

Z306,6I7 

14,115,888 

l,24a7M 

905,818 
4,734.788 
Z  900. 070 
8,6.18,721 
16,184,809 

447, 65« 


41&89a448 


Now  let  us  take  the  totals  and  see  how 
much  electricity  is  used  by  all  the  con- 
sumers in  each  State,  the  amount  paid 
for  it,  and  the  overcharges  according  to 


the  TVA  rates,  the  Bonneville  rates,  and 
the  Ontario  rates. 

I  am  inserting  below  table  No.  4  which 
gives  this  information  and  which  I  wish 

Table  4.— Total  electric  sales,  1945 


every  user  of  electricity  throughout  the 
entire   country   could   read   and   study 
carefully. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


state 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1945 


Alabama 

Arizona..... 

Arkansas 

California . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

IX' la  ware ..._... — ~~ — 

District  of  Columbia 

Gconria....- 

Idaho..... . — .. 

Illinois .......... 

Indiana........................ 

Iowa ..... ..................... 

Kansa.« . 

Kentucky ... ^.- 

Louisiana ................... 

Maryland . 

Maine . .-- 

Ma.ssacbusctts..-. ....... 

Michipan . 

Minnesota ..- 

Mississippi 

Mis.«ouri...^. 

Montana . 


Number  of 
customers 


397.343 

123.240 

239,610 

Z  690, 669 

290,123 

661.788 

76,604 

204.680 

607,692 

480,435 

14.3, 176 

Z 280,  556 

1,001,334 

654,686 

444,077 

451, 437 

379,720 

67a  243 

247,601 

1,366,307 

1634,779 

604.831 

19Z217 

899.724 

119,877 


ToUl  kilowatt- 
hours 


6.266.433,000 
1,04a  604. 000 
1, 164.  697. 000 
16,945,730,000 
1,019.346^000 
Z5«Z  278,000 
40Z529.000 
1,65a  091, 000 
Z  013, 82a  000 
8.081.42Z000 

9ea25o.ooo 

IZ  447. 559, 000 
6,338,459,000 
Z3B8.06a000 
1,864.193,000 
3,216,169,000 
Z  399. 309, 000 
Z  828, 3.13, 000 
1,001.485,000 
4,778,717,000 
8,219.355.000 
Z  601,  lOa  000 
871.  241, 000 
i  106. 166.000 
1,65&341.U00 


Total  revenues 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  In  eflect  in— 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


$46,280,963 
16. 310, 130 
2Z  133,  657 

264,737,662 
25,678,468 
60, 513, 348 
7. 996, 261 
20,293,343 
55, 509, 467 
49, 2BZ  209 
13,506,963 

234,65Z497 

101.568,036 
64,873,868 
4Z  195, 886 
39,746,836 
40, 687, 643 
6Z44Z660 
20,346,546 

125,  235, 772 
156. 193, 168 
63.604,358 
18. 476. 460 
79,868,168 
1&  07a  668 


Revenues 


Savings 


Bonneville  Administration 


Revenues 


Ontario,  Canada 


Savings 


$28,466,263 

6,848,277 

11,479.342 

183.760.513 

IZ  000. 296 

27,838.614 

3.793,404 

14, 334,  773 

2Z  307, 743 

27,005.142 

8,288,536 

114,809,400 

61, 777. 466 

26,976,438 

20. 663. 347 

21. 519. 766 

18,758,682 

26, 32a  111 

9, 621, 489 

54,468,589 

77,927,033 

31, 159, 745 

8.685.182 

41, 970.  793 

81419,160 


$17, 821  TOO 

8,461,853 

la  664,  316 

8a  977. 149 

13.678,163 

3Z  674, 734 

4.  201,  847 

6,958,569 

33.201.714 

2Z  277.067 

5,220.445 

119,753,097 

49, 79a  670 

27,897,430 

21, 51 Z  539 

18,  227, 079 

21,928,961 

26,12Z639 

la  824, 057 

7a  777, 183 

78.265,536 

3Z  534, 613 

9. 49L  287 

S7. 897.  365 

6,651,506 


$3Z  487, 639 

8.114.428 

13,401.896 

213. 284.  221 
14.211,799 
3Z  478,  716 
4.380.045 
16.803,222 
26,37Z958 
31. 705. 748 
9, 743, 976 

1.33,  530, 818 
59, 919, 131 
31, 97a  367. 
24,  Z18, 317 
24, 944, 332 
21,8.37,480 
3a  756, 660 
11, 06a  626 
63, 349, 706 
91,514.440 
36,  65a  091 
la  54a  321 
49.  r*.  529 
la  806k  347 


$13,793,024 

7. 195.  702 

8, 731.  761 

51.453,441 

11,366,630 

28,034,632 

3.615^ 

3.490^20 

29.136.409 

17. 576. 461 

3.765,007 

101.1.31.679 

41. 648. 895 

2Z  903. 601 

17. 937. 560 

14.80Z503 

18,  86a  163 

21.685,990 

9,384.930 

61,886,064 

61678,738 

27, 044. 267 

7,936.148 

3a  629. 620 

13M,33l 


Revenues 


$30,836,381 

7.  J79, 778 

lZ803.9a3 

19e,86Z365 

IZ  451.  aoo 

38, 971 038 

3, 98a  966 

15,229,930 

3Z  861. 807 

38.218.296 

8.480.030 

121.081,766 

51867,307 

28,061,840 

21,563,032 

2Z  596, 179 

19,818,070 

28.003,806 

9,806,307 

86,616,377 

79,071,866 

sziaa^xs) 

0.44a  116 
43.94&4«7 

iaa6i.«a 


Savings 


$15.451689 
8,030.865 
0,830.606 

6a,886.aor 

13,137,088 
31.&38.438 

1011388 

6.063.413 

8Z  647, 600 

21.063.918 

5.019,053 

113, 67a  741 

46, 70a  710 

26,81Z03S 

3a  631, 064 

17.148,666 

3a880.S7S 

]a43a3» 
68.619.406 
76.21^813 
31.  5S6. 138 
9.027.253 
3&«ai4l»l 

looaM 


A4406 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Tablc  i.— Total  electric  sales,  i 3i5— Ckjntlnued 


Esttmitcd  MlM  data  for  1»46 

EsUinateil  revenues  and  cousunier  savings  unUa  rates  in  eficcl 

in— 

EUt« 

Vimih^r  nf         Tftfal  kil/\a-«ft. 

Total  npTpnn*)* 

Tcnnejsrc  VaHoT  Authority 

Bonneville  Administration 

Ontario,  Canada 

customers 

tours 

RevrntMS 

Savings 

Revenues 

Eavinps 

Revenues 

Savinps 

Nr^rmka 

33.068 

in*.  ■J.^s 

l.a69.44« 
7S.74S 

4,244.110 
S(ll^«« 
M)l.SfO 

7,I03,4U 
410,  6fS 
367.  561 

?,l»»,4>« 
aa\837 
J41.  718 
104.414 
4b2.447 

1.2SK2U 

l.'it.  75» 

96.850 

S2.\453 

»fi.T,M7 

M.OfUl 

9»4.(XIK0jOO 

802,  570.  ( 1  0 
<k878,2M.Cl<i 

20\5vl,  (111 

a),l'A:'M,i(<i 

l,8l>.i:41,0tii 

24.'l.>-(-7,(«4i 

13,9M.(lfl.fO<l 

1,094.  8i<2.( (41 

3,4tAC4au« 

17,82a.lJV4.(f.O 

8.53, 026,  ( (* 
1,833.  £3.Sfl0 

277.840,(141 
«,£27,952.(tu 
«,7>i3.Siri.aO 

8?>i.a'3,oro 

3--M    ! 
16>- 
>,4.v>.  .'r4  7.  mi 

s,  Vu.  va,  ((ti 

4,287,  fiJl.aiO 
163.850.00O 

^23,607.195 

4.021.497 
13.  7'*i,  2<-i«-.  1 

131.  as7.  <ia 

N  7 !.',(.> 

-■(C.  ((^, -.It,- 

65,  489,  ^  5:1 

9^  387.  249 

218.  SSf;  445 

37,.^21.'.7<'. 

3.'>,4:;\Hy 
284.  'jx'.  \  ;:i 

21.  9:'i7.  ■..34 

25.281,^03 

9.  17' ,  7211 

46.105.441 

124.  533,  tSl 

13.881.l8»i 

8,  642.  .'ChX 

52,314.  91 X 

««.e:4.>.29 

43.  S66.  713 

84,  S.'2.  tSl 

4. 758. 84>t 

J12. 420. 6C6 
1.737.181 
6.247.415' 

60.  h»A  244 
3,  31'<.  5f4) 

ITi',  I'^t.  192 

32.  122,20-;t 

3,914,170 

118.7>5,'n 
IS  194,  038 

24.rr('.8.'4 

ie6.3.'o,013 

9.  4t>,  870 

14.8(7,912 

3.  740.  <  47 

34.632.074 

:      62,  882, 042 

1        8, 024.  8'..8 

1         4,148,310 

1      2.5.  342.  WO 

47.  fc7H.  IM 

23.687.(01 

42.  668,  9.33 

2.070.963 

»11. 18fv  589 

2.  2K7. 016 

7. 642. 851 

7a  421.  719 

5,  394.  088 

:36,3I:M03 

23, 307, 660 

5,4*01,073 

19:850,484 

19,327,«G8 

11.422,6.'.- 

128. 15;i,  340 

12, 4f8, 358 

10, 473, 491 

5, 4.35,,  77:' 

11.472,767 

61.651.889 

5.807.088 

,        4.394.198 

1      26,971,W78 

18, 776, 436 

I      19.879.113 

41.883.768 

2.681.895 

514.723.104 

2.090.310 

7.  270. 851 

70.817.951 

4, 008,304 

201.  7f-.S  092 

37,  a*,  559 

4, 70.3, 039 

137, 197,  H4 

21,205,825 

;8,280,:i5 

179.8.>,-:04 

10, 907,  <r.i 

17,  21.:,  925 

4.404,  1 4f. 

i      39. 737. 925 

73, 742, 225 

i        9.374.0.'8 

4.816.029 

29,S4K.'i3 

.'i5,9.'0.02( 

26, 903. 7.'9 

49.833.091 

2, 409. 849 

.  8. 884.  0*1 
1.  934.  1.H7 
6,519.415 

60.4711.012 

4.  704.  334 

:C5,  238.  203 

18, 191,  294 
4,684,210 

81, 4.39,  251 

16,316,151 

7, 193,:  94 

104,  Of .%  489 

10,  £91',  781 
8, 077,  478 
4, 712.  574 
6,307,516 

60, 791, 706 

4.517,328 

3,726,479 

i      22, 4C<J,  525 

10. 704. 803 

10. 002. 95/4 

j      34,719.000 

2.28S.6C9 

514  748.423 

1.  777.  5S3 

6.419.010 

63.  724, 152 

3. 442. 679 

177. 728,  718 

34, 171, 557 

.3, 957,  570 

125, 490,  451 

19,128,003 

25,(84,724 

1C6,620,:18 

P,  980,  .'37 

15, 722,  t82 

.3,841,  I!  3 

36,928,a-:0 

66.737.i(!5 

8,337.:0fl 

4, 327. 318 

26,399,709 

50.353,046 

25, 787, 202 

44.992.887 

2. 139. 800 

ilO.  8.58. 772 

2. 24(X  964 

7.  371.  250 

67.  5tV3,8ll 

5.  20.9, 959 

229. 277.  577 

il,  318, 296 

.S  429,  07?. 

63,145,904 

18, 393, 37;» 

10,:>9,t85 

117,0*3,665 

11,950,697 

9,  558, 521 

5, 335.  .527 

9,177.411 

67.796.426 

5, 551. 78«". 

4.215.160 

2.5. 915. 149 

16.301.783 

17,779.511 

39. 5.'9. 804 

2.618.988 

Neva«ia ...    ..._.    

N>w  Hampshire...!.................. 

N>w  Jenvy 

New  Meiicu 

New  Vc.rl. 

North  CBrilina. 

North  iJokcta 

Ohio 

phlnhaRio 

Orttoo 

Pransylrani* 

Rhode  lflau\ 

F«uth  Carcltr* 

Fouth  I  '.kola 

TwMMe 

Vfflnoot 

Vlfrlnto ^..i. 

¥rm.«hinft..n 

Wm  Viri;ini« ........ .......... 

Wwcmtstiu 

Cnited  SUtfS J 

S4. 012. 757 

WS.COl.Sfca.a'O  i    ».Si«.  854. 365    1.748.542.557    1.608,411.808,2,037.895.0^)2    1,319.058.  703 'l.fc43, 881, 010     1,513.073.365 

1                          1                       !                       1                                             1 

If  you  want  to  know  how  the  people  of 
your  State  are  laiing  In  the  matter  of 
electric  rates.  Just  compare  your  State 
with  the  SUte  of  Tennessee,  which  gets 
nearly  all  of  its  power  from  the  TVA.  or 
the  State  of  Washington,  which  gets  mo8t 
of  Its  power  from  the  Bonneville  Ad- 
ministration and  from  the  public  power 
systems  in  Tacoma  and  Seattle — or  com- 
pare them  with  the  Ontario  rates — and 
note  the  difference. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1921.  the 
people  of  this  country  were  using  only 
40.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity a  year,  and  were  paying  enormoas 
rates  for  it.  During  the  year  1945  the 
sales  of  electricity  amounted  to  195.000.- 
000.000  kilowatt-hours,  or  almost  5  times 
that  of  1921.  This  does  not  include  the 
electricity  produced  by  the  large  con- 
sumers who  make  their  own  p)ower. 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  electricity 
has  been  brought  about  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  development  of  our  water 
power  and  the  reduction  of  rates,  which 
has  moved  this  country  forward  into 
what  we  call  the  electric  age. 

There  are  230.000,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  a  year  going  to  waste 
In  our  navigable  streams  and  their  tribu- 
taries. Ten  billion  kilowatt-hours  are 
going  to  wast«  In  the  Missouri  River 
alone.  When  all  this  water  power  is 
harnessed  and  put  to  work  for  the 
American  people  at  rates  based  upon  the 
cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and  dis- 
tribution, this  country  will  enjoy  an  era 
of  unprecedented  prosperity,  and  the 
people  will  realize  a  standard  of  living 
they  have  never  known  before— espe- 
cially in  the  rural  districts. 

We  will  then  enjoy  the  blessings  of  an 
electrified  America. 


"A  Common  Gift  of  Sorrow** 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
1946  issue  of  the  National  Hibernian,  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians, carries  a  poem  reflective  of 
sentiments  which  no  American  can  con- 
template without  emotion.  It  is  entitled 
"To  a  Jewish  Friend  Wearing  Green." 
the  authoress  of  which  is  Marie  McAulifT, 
and  it  was  first  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  April  8.  1946.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  incor- 
porate these  stirring  lines  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 

TO    A    JEWISH    rUZND    WZARING    CRIZN  . 

(By  Marie  McAullff) 
For  me,  and  not  for  Patrick,  you  have  pinned 

on  your  lapel 
The  twisted  ribbon  ehamrock  that  the  flve- 

and-ten  stores  sell. 

I  wear  one  for  my  mother,  for  her  saints,  and 

for  her  sires. 
Who  fled   by  night   to  Scottish  coasts,   and 

left  the  Ulster  Arcs 

And  nelds  to  follow  God.    And  still,  because 

In  Palestine 
Your  mother  heard  the  chronicle  of  Moses' 

myriad  line. 

The    burning    bush,    the    brooding    In    the 

strange  Egyptian  lands. 
Today  there  is  this  clasping  of  our  northern, 

southern  hands. 

O.  the  roads  from  Boyne  and  Jordan  were 

bitter  roads  and  long. 
But  a  common  gift  of  sorrow  and  a  common 

weight  of  song 


Made  wonderful  their  journey,  and  our  souls 

have  learned  to  fare 
Prom  those  sure  souls  who  traveled  It  from 

Canaan  and  from  Clare. 

This  day.  then,  be  of  Tara.  and,  small  matter 
where  you've  been, 

A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  for  your  wear- 
ing of  the  green. 

A    hundred    thousand    welcomes,    dark-eyed 

child  of  Israel, 
In  your  country's  cordial  Idiom,  I  bid  you — 

Wear  It  well! 


The  OPA  Bill  Will  Hurt  and  Not  Help 
the  People  of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  ROB.SION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  OPA  was  established  as  a 
war  emergency  measure.  Its  proponents 
asserted  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
a  rise  in  prices,  black  markets,  inflation, 
and  Insure  an  equitable  dlstribviticn  of 
available  commodities.  After  approxi- 
mately 4  years  of  trial  it  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  it  did  not  accomplish 
either  one  of  these  objectives.  Prices 
have  risen  all  the  way  from  25  percent 
to  200  percent  on  various  commodities. 
Black  markets  have  flourished  and  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds  in  all  of  our 
cities,  villages,  and  towns,  and  in  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  Nation.  They 
forced  out  of  business  legitimate  enter- 
prises of  this  country.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  and  large  business 
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enterprises  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. Commodities  have  decreased,  and 
scarcity  has  become  more  acute.  No  one 
can  hardly  believe  the  conditions  that 
confronted  the  country  at  the  time  the 
OPA  expired  on  June  30,  1946.  If  OPA 
is  restored,  it  will  mean  more  black  mar- 
kets. It  will  mean  a  greater  scarcity  of 
the  commodities  that  the  people  need  so 
much.  With  the  black  markets,  favorit- 
ism, and  corruption  we  did  not  have  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  average 
commodities  for  the  people.  More  than 
$4.C00.000,000  have  been  poured  out  in 
subsidies,  and  the  Government  has  spent 
tens  of  other  billions  of  dollars  that  have 
increased  inflation. 

The  resolution  before  us.  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  and  reported  by  the  con- 
ferees of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  my 
opinion,  will  restore  again  black  markets, 
increase  the  threat  of  inflation,  disrupt 
the  economic  life  of  this  Nation,  and  in- 
tensify scarcity,  with  a  rise  in  prices  not 
paid  in  legitimate  markets.  When  the 
OPA  dies  we  all  know  that  full  produc- 
tion is  the  only  complete  answer  to  high 
prices,  black  markets,  and  inflation. 
We  also  know  from  experience  that  the 
OPA  has  hindered  production,  and  it  has 
Intensified  scarcity,  and  has  fostered 
black  markets  and  aided  inflation. 

Since  believing  that  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  OPA  will  be  harmful  to  the 
people  of  my  district  and  our  country,  I 
cast  jny  vote  against  it. 

The  bill  presented  is  so  involved  that 
it  cannot  be  administered  in  a  way  that 
it  will  beneflt  the  people.    It  creates  a 
Board  and  this  Board  creates  fiumerous 
other  ofiBces,  and  the  number  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll  will  be  greatly  increased. 
It  restores  subsidies.    In  other  words, 
this  administration  insists  on  borrowing 
the  money — taking  it  out  of  the  Treasury 
and  paying  part  of  the  store  accounts 
and  grocery  bills  of  the  millionaires  and 
the  well-to-do.    This  new  bill  gives  to 
the  President  and  cfiBcials  of  the  OPA, 
more    power    than    they    had    under 
the    OPA    law    that    expired    June    30. 
They  were  unwilling  to  have  a  reason- 
able workable  law.    They  have  a  plan 
now  whereby  every  activity  of  the  Amer- 
icar  people.  In  their  economic  life,  will  be 
under  the   control   of  the   bureaucrats 
here  in  Washington.    Of  course,  nothing 
but   confusion   and   discord  can   result 
therefrom.    We  have  lived  under  and  in 
emergencies    generally   created   by   the 
New  Deal  administrations  since  1933.  and 
we  shall  continue  to  live  under  these 
emergencies,  be  regimented,  with  accom- 
panying tyranny,  favoritism,  and  cor- 
ruption until  the  present  New  Deal  is 
voted   out   of   power.    This   New   Deal 
crowd  refuses  to  surrendei   any  power 
they  secured  during  the  war  emergency. 
Unless  the  American  .>eople  are  willing 
to  surrender  their  freedom  and  liberties 
finally,   and   live   imder   a   totalitarian 
government,  we  must  begin  to  take  away 
these  extraordinary  powers  from  the 
bureaucrats  hero  In  Washington,   and 
restore  the  governing  power  to  the  people 
so  that  we  may  have  a  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,"  and  not  as  we  have  had  and  now 
have,  a  government  of  the  biureaucrats, 


by  the  bureaucrats,  and  for  this  great 
army  of  bureaucrats  now  on  the  backs 
of  the  American  people,  and  costing 
them  approximately  $8,000,000,000  In 
salaries  and  expenses,  and  on  top  of  that 
we  furnish  them  billions  In  subsidies 
with  which  to  play  politics  and  continue 
their  control  ano  power. 

WE  MUST  HAVE  PLENTT 

After  the  OPA  expired  on  June  30,  the 
American  people  began  to  take  heart 
again.  Meats,  poultry,  dairy  products, 
and  other  commodities  began  to  flow 
again  in  great  quantities.  The  first  week 
after  OPA  expired  there  were  seven  times 
as  many  hogs  and  five  times  as  many  cat- 
tle offered  to  the  markets  as  there  were 
the  last  week  under  the  OPA  and  this  in- 
crease has  grown  from  day  to  day,  and 
now  in  Washington  we  have  plenty  of 
meat,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  The  Agriculture  Department 
reports  that  we  may  have  3.503.000,000 
bushels  of  corn  and  1,350,000.000  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  a  big  crop  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  everything  that  the  American 
people  consume,  and  if  they  would  let 
them  alone  for  a  little  while  there  would 
be  such  an  abundance  of  everything  that 
it  would  solve  the  question  of  high  prices, 
black  markets,  and  inflation.  Yes,  there 
has  been  some  increase  in  prices.  The 
subsidies  were  taken  off.  For  instance, 
the  OPA  price  of  butter  was  67  cents  a 
pound,  but  the  Government  paid  a  sub- 
sidy of  13 '2  cents  a  pound  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  and  therefore,  the  actual 
price  of  a  pound  of  butter  was  80 '2  cents 
and  m.ost  places  butter  can  now  be  bought 
for  less  than  80  •  2  cents  p)er  pound.  There 
were  also  subsidies  on  meats  and  various 
other  commodities.  With  these  subsidies 
removed,  of  course,  the  prices  had  to  go 
up,  and  furthermore,  there  have  been 
other  big  costs  added  to  production,  in 
the  way  of  wages,  materials,  and  so  forth. 
If  the  ingenuity,  intelligence,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  American  people  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  operate,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  greatly  aid  in 
the  .solution  of  these  problems. 

The  American  people  also  remember 
that  the  administration  within  the  last 
year  has  bought  above  OPA  prices  more 
than  400.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
sent  this  wheat  to  foreign  countries  for 
relief,  and  they  have  also  sent  more  than 
10.000.000.000  pounds  of  meats  and  every 
other  type  of  food  and  feed  and  given 
it  for  relief  to  foreign  countries.  But  the 
New  Deal  has  always  been  in  favor  of 
scarcity.  When  they  could  not  have  it 
any  other  way,  they  burned  the  mother 
sows  and  little  pigs,  killed  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  plowed  under  the  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities,  and  now 
they  have  conceived  the  Idea  of  bringing 
about  a  scarcity  of  essential  commodities 
by  placing  the  blighting  hand  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats at  Washington  on  the  pro- 
ducers cf  this  Nation.  We  can  depend 
upon  the  buyers,  the  consumers,  to  put 
their  foot  on  the  people  who  are  asking 
exorbitant  prices. 

I  voted  for  the  other  bill  that  was  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Truman  and  his 
leaders  in  the  House  and  Senate  and  the 
Republican  leaders  on  the  Banking  and 


Currency  Committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  that  had  this  bill  in  charge. 
They  urged  the  President  to  sign  that 
bill.  He  vetoed  that  bill  and  killed  the 
OPA.  A  majority  of  us  voted  in  the  House 
to  pass  it  over  his  veto,  but  we  did  not 
have  a  two-thirds  majority.  Now  we 
have  been  from  under  the  OPA  for  nearly 
a  month  and,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned, 
it  does  not  go  into  operation  until  Au- 
gust 20.  This  will  bring  about  discord 
and  confusion  cs  no  one  will  know  just 
how  to  arrange  their  affairs,  and  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  lot  of  confusion  over 
restoring  OPA.  After  the  President 
vetoed  the  bill.  Mr.  Wolcx>tt,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  up  a  resolution  that  would 
restore  and  continue  rent  control.  The 
Democrats  opposed  it.  It  likely  would  he 
helpful  to  have  rent  control  to  continue 
until  we  have  built  more  houses.  Houses 
cannot  be  produced  as  quickly  as  we  pro- 
duce food  and  other  supplies.  I  want  to 
see  the  day  come  when  the  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters  in  this  Nation  will 
not  have  to  stand  in  lines  for  hours  day 
by  day  to  get  a  bite  of  food  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 


Tax  Redactions  for  1947 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  statement  on  tax  reductions  for 
1947,  which  was  discussed  and  approved 
by  the  House  Republican  Postwar  Tax 
Study  Committee.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  27  Representatives  from  26 
States  and  have  held  several  meetings 
during  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  New  York,  who  Is 
an  outstanding  authority  on  taxation, 
has  served  as  chairman.  The  follow- 
ing statement  is  most  timely  in  view  of 
the  administration's  urge  for  Increased 
taxes  instead  of  reduced  Federal  ex- 
penditures : 

Canada  is  preparing  to  reduce  taxes  23 
percent  In  1947.  The  United  States  is  pre- 
paring to  reduce  taxes  not  a  penny  in  1947. 

Why  shouldn't  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  do  as  much  for  its  taxpayers 
next  year  as  the  Canadian  Government  does 
for  its  taxpayers? 

The  committee  found  no  reason  except  one 
why  taxes  should  not  be  reduced  in  the 
United  SUtes  handsomely  ir  1947.  That  one 
reason  Is  the  continued  New  Deal  program 
of  spending  and  wasting  public  funds. 

Ovu-  reduction  for  1947  In  Individual  in- 
come tax  would  have  to  be  at  leaii  20  per- 
cent In  order  that  our  citizens  may  have 
some  reductions  corresponding  to  those  the 
Canadian  budget  wUl  grant  her  citizens  for 
1947. 

Our  tax  committee  has  found  as"  a  result 
of  our  studies  an  imperative  need  for  a  com- 
plete overhauling  of  our  Federal  tax  system. 
Adam  Smith,  more  than  150  years  ago.  laid 
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domn  four  CMentlals  of  a  sound  tax  sjstem. 
His  tests  were: 

1.  Taxes  should  be  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

a.  Taxes  shoiild  be  definite  and  certain 
and  not  arbitrary. 

3.  Taxes  should  be  levied  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  which  cause  least  InconTen- 
lencc  to  the  people. 

4.  Taxes  should  take  out  of  the  people  as 
little  as  possible  over  what  Is  neeaed  by  the 
Public  Treasury. 

Our  present  tax  system  violates  all  of  these 
essentials.  Our  taxes  are  unduly  oppressive 
and  disregard  the  ability  of  our  people  to  bear 
such  burdens.  The  language  of  the  statute 
Is  so  complicated  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  simplest  tax  problem  to  be  solved 
without  the  advice  of  a  tax  expert. 

The  administration  now  Insists  that  not 
only  must  our  present  unbearable  burdens 
be  continued,  but  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  increase  taxes  next  year.  The  American 
people,  administration  spokesmen  say,  must 
be  forced,  regardless  of  wasteful  bxireaucratic 
expenditures,  to  provide  a  balanced  budget 
next  year  and  prevent  inflation.  Apparently 
the  administration  is  insensible  to  the  effect 
of  these  oppressive  taxes  taking  an  excessive 
percentage  of  our  peoples  Income  or  the  effect 
on  curtailing  expansion  of  private'  buslne&s 
and  employment.  The  administration  ap- 
parently means  to  continue  its  wasteful  and 
reckless  spending  of  the  people's  money,  re- 
gardless cf  the  cost  to  the  country. 

We  believe  the  sooner  our  Government 
again  restricts  itself  to  its  proper  functions. 
and  restores  those  extra-Federal  activities  to 
the  States  and  to  the  people,  where  they  be- 
long the  sooner  we  will  have  sanity,  economy, 
and  efficiency  In  cur  National  Government. 

The  reduction  In  Federal  expenditures  and 
the  reduction  in  individual  and  consumer 
Federal  tax  burdens  have  been  very  small. 
Our  citizens  are  still  payin?  heavy  and  op- 
pressive wartime  taxes  in  peacetime.  Let  us 
compare  our  figures  with  our  neighbor.  Can- 
ada, and  see  what  has  been  accomplished 
there  in  the  way  of  reduced  taxes  and  re- 
duced  expenditures. 

Our  Federal  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  IMfl  are  approximately  $65,000,000,000. 
For  1M7.  our  second  year  of  peace,  under  the 
continuance  of  the  present  New  Deal  spend- 
ing. It  is  anticipated  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures may  reach  $43,000,000,000.  This  would 
be  a  reduction  of  approximately  only  34  per- 
cent from  expenditures  for  1946.  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  1946  included  at  least 
a  months  of  the  war. 

Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  la  presenting 
a  budget  cutting  expenditures  for  1947  In 
excess  of  40  percent.  Our  present  adminis- 
tration la  now  talking  in  terms  of  no  tax 
reduction  for  1947;  the  Canadian  t&x  budget 
calls  for  a  tax  reduction  of  approximately 
SI  percent,  in  addition  to  the  16-percent  tax 
rtdneflon  which  the  Canadian  Government 
ha«  granted  for  the  year  1946. 

If  expenditures  for  1947  are  reduced  by 
60  percent  tmder  1946  expenditures,  our  1947 
expenditures  should  be  around  $33,000,000.- 
000  This  would  leave  a  surplus  of  around 
$7,000,000,000.  as  receipts  for  1947  are  esti- 
mated at  around  $40,000,000,000.  Of  course. 
If  expenditures  for  1947  could  only  be  re- 
duced for  part  of  the  year,  because  the  legis- 
lation would  not  be  effective  until  1947,  this 
should  still  provide  lu  with  ample  funds 
for  reducing  individual  income  taxes  for  1947. 
tar  Riving  substantial  relief  to  our  con- 
sumers from  heavy  concealed  wartime  ex- 
ctoss.  and  for  providing  a  sizable  re8er\-e  to 
b*  applied  in  reduction  of  the  national  debt: 

We.  therefore,  conclude  that  if  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  Federal  expenditures  are 
eliminated  there  can  and  should  be  subsUn- 
tUl  IndiTldual  tax  relief  for  1947. 


Compariaon  of  the  decrtfue  in  inditnduol  <n- 
eome-tax  liability  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  1947  over  1945 
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Comparison  of  the  United  States  individual 
income-tax  yield  and  reduction  in  liability 
uith  that  Of  Canada  for  1946  and  Cana- 
dian proposal  for  1947 
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Kstimiited   revenue  lo$s  in   ib4t>  Ijy  reafon  of 

Rr  venue  Act  of  I'.  4.1 J2,r4' 

Estinial*^  yield  for  1946  before  Revenue  Act  of 

ivi:. 113.340 

Percentage  reduction  by  reason  of  Revenue-Act 

oflMS \9.« 

E5i!mated  yield  present  taw  1947 ^...  tl2,600 

Tula!  percentage  reduiiioa  (Revenue  Act  of 

m.U 19.8 

'AXADA 

E'f'instod  revenue  loss  by  reason  ot  If-pcrrent 

.  in  taxes  for  1M6 itll"> 

I                 .\  ifld  for  l'.'4o  before  reduction 't'l'.t 

r.:-i....^.  nxlurtion Ifiii 

Estimali-il  yiekl.  1947. «t62-' 

E.<iiiuaie<l  loss  under  proposal 'tl4.i 

Pertfntage  reduction .....i.  *23.ii 

Total  perc»'ntspe  redaction.  lC4»-47  ..-. 39.  i' 

Excess  of  Canada  (percent). '. 20.  >< 

'  From  .\nniial  Einancial  Statement  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Finance,  Oct   12.  1945. 

»  EMimsted  by  Staff  of  Joint  Committee  on  Interna: 
Reviriuc  Tax.ition. 

<  f  ruiu  Muiister'f  Statemeat  June  27  1^46. 


Redaction  of  Income  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  ni.Twois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
remained  for  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
esota  [Mr.  Knutson],  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  to  offer  to  the  harassed  tax- 
payer the  first  ray  of  hope  that  he  has 
had  since  the  New  Deal  took  over. 


In  a  forthright  statement  made  public 
Monday,  Mr.  Knutson  pledged  a  20-per- 
cent reduction  in  income  taxes  in  the 
event  the  Republicans  win  the  House 
this  fall. 

Mr.  Knutson  is  in  an  authoritative 
position  to  speak  as  he  will  become  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  that  event  and  it  is  to  that  committee 
that  we  must  look  for  tax  relief. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Knutson  are  well 
aware  that  he  was  not  speaking  loosely 
when  he  made  his  pledge. 

No  doubt  Representative  Taber.  of 
New  York,  who  will  become  chairman  of 
the  great  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  event  of  Republican  success  this  fall, 
will  also  issue  a  reassuring  statement  to 
the  country. 

The  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Knutson 
was  quite  generally  carried  in  the  metro- 
politan press  of  the  country.  In  a  lead- 
ing editorial,  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
of  yesterday  commented  on  Mr.  Knut- 
soN's  statement  as  follows: 

A    REPTTBLICAN    PROGRAM 

Representative  Kntttson,  of  Minnesota,  has 
pledged  a  20-percent  reduction  in  income 
taxes  if  the  Republicans  win  the  House  In 
November.  Mr.  KNtrrsoN  was  speaking  re- 
sponsibly, as  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 
If  the  election  gives  his  party  th"  majority, 
Mr.  Knutscn  will  be  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  it  is  this  committee  that  drafts 
the  Nation's  tax  legislation. 

Tlie  20-pcrccnt  reduction  is  altogether  rea- 
sonable. Mr.  KnotoOn  reckons  that  Federal 
expenditures  can  be  kept  to  $21,000,000,000 
and  that  is  surelji  not  an  unrealizable  goal. 
As  he  says,  the  highest  peacetime  budget  be- 
fore the  war  called  for  nine  billions  of  ex- 
penditures, and  if  to  that  generous  figure  is 
added  five  billions  for  the  veterans,  three  bil- 
lions for  defense  e.xpenditures  and  four  bil- 
lions for  service  cf  the  national  debt,  a  total 
of  twenty-one  billions  will  be  reached.  This 
Is  less  than  half  of  the  current  spending.  If 
the  program  is  adoptpd,  there  will  t>e  money 
left  over  with  which  to  retire  some  of  the  out- 
standing debt. 

Mr.  Knutson  has  written  one  of  the  two 
principal  planks  of  the  platform  on  which 
the  Republican  Party  can  stand  this  autumn 
with  high  hopes  of  victory.  The  other  plank, 
certainly  no  less  Important,  must  call  for  an 
American  foreign  policy.  This  country  s  inter- 
ests have  received  no  attention  in  the  Roose- 
velt-Truman regime.  Our  policy  today  is  not 
the  product  of  an  Intelligent  appraisal  of  the 
requirements  of  our  own  welfare.  What  is 
called  the  American  foreign  policy  is.  in  re- 
ality, the  result  of  the  pull  and  haul  of  the 
pro-British  and  pro-Russian  factions  in  the 
State  Department. 

Just  as  Representative  Knutson  has,  In 
effect.  «Titten  the  fiscal  plank  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform  for  1946.  so  Representative 
MuNDT.  of  South  Dakota,  and  his  colleague 
Representative  Jonkman,  of  yichipan.  are 
framing  the  foreign-policy  plank.  Mr. 
Mundt  has  called  attention  to  the  shocking 
fact  that  there  are  several  hundred  employ- 
ees of  the  State  Department  who  are  still  on 
the  pay  roll  despite  reports  from  the  State 
Department's  own  investigating  staff,  cast- 
ing grave  doubts  upon  the  loyalty  o;  theie 
people  to  the  United  States 

Mr.  Jonkman  adds  the  specification  he 
was  permitted  to  examine  the  files  of  the 
Department's  security  committee  under  a 
pledge  to  reveal  none  of  the  details.  What 
he  saw.  however,  permitted  hi'n  to  make  the 
flat  assertion  that  there  are  men  now  In  po- 
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sitlons  of  great  responsibility  In  the  Depart- 
ment, who  have  actually  committed  "overt 
acts  on  behalf  of  a  Soviet  espionage  organi- 
zation." He  might  have  added,  for  it  is  true, 
that  there  are  others  who  are  no  less  devoted 
to  Britain,  though  they  may  have  been  a  bit 
more  guarded  in  their  behavior. 

The  whole  Department  Is  rotten  with  for- 
eign Intrigue.  The  explanation  is  not  at  all 
obscure.  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  pursuit  of 
votes  deliberately  played  for  the  support  not 
only  of  the  pro-British,  big  moneyed.  Long 
Island  set.  but  also  of  the  Communists  who 
held  and  still  hold  the  balence  of  power  in 
New  York  elections.  He  loaded  the  Govern- 
ment departments,  and  particularly  the  State 
Department,  with  the  partisans  o:  these  two 
factions. 

Mr.  Truman,  aware  of  the  success  of  this 
maneuver,  has  pursued  thr  same  tactics. 
The  persistent  refusal  to  fire  the  disloyalists 
is  merely  the  most  striking  of  the  evidences 
of  the  subordination  of  New  Deal  foreign 
policy  to  New  Dea'  domestic  politics.  In 
this  process  the  Interests  and  welfare  of 
this  country  have  been  abandoned  and.  of 
course,  lost. 

The  New  Dealers  can  have  no  effective 
answer  to  the  Republican  policies  outlined 
by  Representatives  Knittson,  Mundt,  and 
Jonkman.  Mr.  Truman  cannot  say  that  he. 
too,  favors  a  reduction  in  expenditures  and 
a  20-percent  cut  In  Income  taxes  because  if 
he  and  his  pa;  .y  fa'ored  it.  the  program 
would  have  been  adopted  already.  He  can- 
not say  that  he,  too,  favors  an  American  for- 
eign policy  because  his  acts  prove  that  he 
doesn't. 

The  great  danger  that  the  Republican 
Party  faces  this  year  and  in  1948  is  that  once 
again  the  New  Deal  conspirators  within  the 
party  will  gain  control  of  it  and  prevent  it 
from  taking  a  forthright  stand  for  national 
solvency  and  national  Independence.  If  the 
party  will  take  Its  lead  in  these  matters  from 
such  men  as  these  three  Republican  Con- 
gressmen, the  future  of  the  country  and  of 
the  Republican  Party  will  be  secure. 


Fruitt  of  the  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  London  Times  of  July 

16,  1946:. 

fruits  of  the  loan 

Although  Mr.  Dalton's  suggestion  that  the 
House  of  Commons  "would  share  the  Gov- 
ernment's satisfaction  In  the  knowledge  that 
the  United  States  Congress  had  approved 
the  loan  agreement"  drew  some  vigorous 
tokens  of  dissent,  the  ratification  has  been 
widely  welcomed  both  as  a  token  of  con- 
tinued Anglo-American  cooperation  and  be- 
cause of  the  impetus  which  the  Iban  can 
give  to  the  relnvigoration  of  world  trade  at 
this  time.  The  rate  at  which  world  trade 
can  be  restored  will  be  governed  largely  by 
the  wise  iise  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
loan;  and  this  in  turn  depends  at  least  as 
much  on  the  lender  as  on  the  borrower.  That 
the  policy  now  adopted  by  the  United  States 
will  succeed  only  If  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  general  character  of  American 
import  policy  arid  by  a  readiness  pot  merely 


to  reduce  barriers  to  trade  but  actively  to 
buy  from  debtor  nations,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  all  parties  to  the  negotiations,  as 
much  by  the  American  experts  as  by  the 
British.  The  rites  and  difficulties  are  patent. 
But  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
policy  to  which  this  country  Is  Jointly  com- 
mitted rests  primarily  on  the  United  States. 

The  immediate  preoccupation  of  this  coun- 
try must  be  to  put  the  loan  to  good  use  and 
to  prepare  effectively  the  conditions  which 
will  alone  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tion In  the  agreement  to  dispense  with  the 
exchange  restrictions  now  necessary  to  pro- 
tect sterling.  The  negotiations  to  be  under- 
taken immediately  to  arrange  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  sterling  balances — to  arrange, 
that  is,  for  the  repayment  of  the  hea^7  debts 
incurred  by  this  country  within  the  sterling 
area,  and  notably  to  India,  Egypt,  and  Argen- 
tina, in  procuring  munitions  and  foodstuffs 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war — will  add  effec- 
tively to  the  annual  obligations  which  this 
country  must  meet,  even  if  the  over-all  obli- 
gations are  reduced,  and  it  is  clear  that  po- 
litical considerations  may  tend  to  keep  with- 
in extremely  narrow  limits  the  scope  for 
reductions.  The  obligation  to  establish  full 
exchange  convertibility  within  a  year  and  to 
abandon  the  planning  of  balanced  exchanges 
with  other  countries  will  certainly  impose  a 
severe  handicap  and  an  extremely  heavy 
strain. 

Success  will  depend  on  the  achievement  of 
the  target  of  the  export  drive,  the  increase 
of  exports  by  75  percent  above  the  1938  level. 
The  drive  has  so  far  been  impressive,  but  in 
the  later  stages  it  may  meet  with  growing 
obstacles;  there  are  indeed  signs  that  this  is 
already  happening  in  some  trades.  The  con- 
solidation of  gains  now  being  made,  which 
will  be  essential  for  exchange  stability,  will 
become  progressively  more  difficult  as  Inter- 
national competition  is  restored.  It  would 
be  fatal,  therefore,  to  underestimate  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  this  country  will  be  faced 
In  meeting  its  early  obligations  under  the 
agreement;  these  may  well  be  increased  by 
the  process  of  revaluation  which  has  already 
occurred  In  Canada  and  Sweden  and  may 
well  occur  elsewhere.  Such  changes,  under- 
taken before  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  parities,  are  likely  to  prove 
unfavorable  to  this  country  as  buyers;  the 
advantages  of  the  long-term  wheat  agree- 
ment with  Canada,  for  example,  will  be 
lessened. 

The  Chancelor  did  well  therefore  to  re- 
call Mr.  Churchill's  phrase  that  the  loan 
must  1  for  us  not  a  sofa  but  a  springboard. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  in  spending  the  loan  must  be  de- 
termined. In  his  statement  Mr.  Dalton  was 
not  reassuring.  He  placed  first  among  the 
purchases  to  be  made  with  th«  loan  food- 
stuffs to  give  a  more  varied  diet;  he  placed 
raw  materials  second  on  his  list,  and  ahead 
of  "a  limited  increase  In  manufactured  goods, 
and,  we  hope,  in  newsprint."  He  promised 
an  announcement  on  petrol  by  the  Minister 
of  Fuel  and  Power  within  a  few  days.  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  he  explained  that  the 
limited  Increase  in  manufactured  goods  In- 
cluded capital  equipment.  There  may  well 
be  a  certain  disquiet  over  the  distribution 
of  emphasis  by  the  Chancelor  In  announc- 
ing this  spending  policy.  It  la  true  that  a 
relaxation  of  austerity  by  the  introduction 
of  more  American  consumer  goods  here  will, 
as  the  Chancelor  suggested,  have  some  ef- 
fect in  promoting  efficiency  In  regaining  our 
trade  balances  as  soon  as  possible.  With- 
in certain  strict  limits  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  may  no  doubt  be  legitimately  devoted 
to  Increasing  the  Incentive  in  Industry  by 
giving  the  wage  earner  more  of  his  money's 
worth.  But  it  is  of  fundamental  ImporUnce 
that  the  reequipment  of  British  Industry 
should  be  regarded  as  a  first  priority,  upon 


which  the  maintenance  of  exports  will  within 
a  very  short  period  depend.  In  many  indus- 
tries imports  of  American  machinery  will  be 
of  crucial  Importance  In  the  process  of  re- 
equipment.  This  Is  notably  true  In  several 
branches  of  the  steel  Industry.  When  Loi-d 
Keynes  defended  the  loan  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  regretted  that  It  was  not  larger. 
"The  amount  of  the  loan  is  too  fine."  he  said, 
"it  does  not  allow  a  margin."  By  the  process 
of  inflation  in  the  United  States  It  Is  now 
still  finer  than  it  was  then.  It  is  all  the  more 
necessary  to  spend  It  wisely,  and  to  use  it 
primarily  not  for  consumer  goods  but  for 
capital  Investment. 


The  CIO-PAC  Makes  the  Veti  Pay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  American  Forum  of 
the  Air  last  Tuesday  evening  representa- 
tives of  the  CIO-PAC  denied  that  it  made 
employees  contribute  in  order  to  obtain 
or  hold  a  job  and  then  used  money  for 
political  purposes. 

A  serviceman,  hearing  that  denial  of 
my  charge,  wrote  me  the  following  letter : 

When  I  was  discharged  from  the  Army  I 
got  a  Job  through  the  Government  employ- 
ment agency,  but  I  had  to  Join  the  CIO.  Is 
the  Government  employment  agency  working 
for  CIO? 

One  month  after  going  to  work  1  was 
assessed  for  $5  to  support  OPA;  the  next 
month  $5  for  organization  work  in  the  South; 
then  $2  for  flowers  for  Hillman's  funeral.  If 
I  don't  pay,  I  am  told  I  wUl  be  barred  from 
work  anywhere  and  my  wife  and  child  beg 
or  starve.     Is  this  a  free  country? 


A  Woman  Signs  the  Magna  Carta  of 
Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  May 
of  this  year  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  gave  Its  ap- 
proval to  the  plans  for  a  World  Health 
Conference  to  be  held  in  New  York  be- 
ginning June  19.  This  conference  has 
come  to  an  end  after  writing  the  charter 
of  the  World  Health  Organization. 

The  meetings  of  the  United  Nations 
Health  Assembly  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  have 
been  notable  for  their  harmony  and  the 
sincerity  with  which  the  membership  has 
worked  toward  the  goal,  described  by 
Dr.  Parran  as  "a  magna  carta  for  health." 

The  new  agency's  forebears  have  been : 
First,  the  International  Office  of  Public 
Hygiene,  established  in  Paris  in  1907  and 
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the  health  organ  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, which  served  as  an  Information 
jdearing  house,  securing  cooperation 
among  govemmenLs  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease,  carrying  on  research  in 
specified  diseases,  and  studying  dietary 
problems. 

The  only  woman  delegate  to  take  part 
In  the  signing  was  I>r.  Martha  Eliot,  vice 
chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation. 
She  is  Associate  Director  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  which,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  bill  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency. 


Price  of  Exports  to  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  London  Times  of  July  16, 
194«: 
Pvcx  or  KxForre  to   Russi* — Nkxjtiations 

RSSUMKO 

sir  SUfford  Crlpp«.  PrMJdent  of  the  Board 
at  Itade.  atated  ywterday  In  answer  to  ques- 
Uons  tn  the  House  of  Commomi  that  he  waa 
In  touch  with  Mr.  Klentaov.  the  new  head 
of  the  Soviet  trade  delegation  In  London. 

ThU  means  that  Sir  SUfford  Crlppa  Is 
taking  up  with  the  Ruaslana  where  It  waa  left 
some  months  ago  the  qceatlon  of  payment* 
due  for  goods  delivered,  or  awaiting  delivery, 
from  this  country.  He  has  In  fact  to  find 
•ome  way  of  keeping  to  a  minimum,  if  not 
averting,  a  low  to  the  taxpayer  on  some  £40.- 
000.000  worth  of  goods  ordered  during  war- 
time through  the  United  Kingdom  Commer- 
cial Corporation,  from  which  body  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  concerned  have  already 
received  payment.  The  Treasury  being  the 
only  shareholder  In  the  corporation.  Govern- 
ment Intervention  In  the  price  dispute  be- 
tween It  and  the  Soviet  trade  delegation  was 
Inevitable,  and  It  was  with  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps 
In  the  chair  that  negotiations  broke  down 
last  autumn. 

The  break-down  was  due  to  Russian  re- 
jection of  the  prices  asked  for  equipment 
ahlpped  to  them  last  atimmer.  The  prices— 
the  same  as  those  paid  by  the  Ministry  of 
Supply  on  Government  contracts — had  risen 
owing  to  Increased  labor  and  other^ costs;  but 
tbe  Soviet  delegation  could  not  accept  the 
assurance  that  they  represented  nothing  more 
than  the  usual  cost  plus  5-pcrcent  profit. 
Although  the  method  of  fixing  prices  had 
been  agreed  beforehand,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Dlfered  a  reduction  to  try  to 
break  the  deadlock. 

After  much  delay  the  offer  was  rejected 
from  Moscow  as  a  basis  of  negotiation  and 
a  far  larg^  reduction  proposed  instead.  This 
waa  found  unacceptable  In  London  as  a  ba&i^ 
of  negotiation,  and  there  tbe /matter  has 
rssted  for  4  months.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Klentaov  and  the  return  of  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  from  India  presented  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  trylr»g  again. 

DcvnoriHO  txadx 

Meanwhile  the  peacetime  trade  Is  develop- 
ing gradually  through  direct  contacts  be- 
twe<m  Britteb  manufacturers  and  the  Soviet 


trade  delegation,  who  are  Interested  chiefly 
in  heavy  eleculcal  equipment  and  machine 
tools — not  at  all  in  consumer  goods.  Rela- 
tions are  good,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
break -down  of  talks  about  the  wartime  orders 
has  yet  affected  the  flow  of  peacetime  orders. 
The  Russians  have  no  difficulty  In  paying 
in  sterling,  and  they  are  dealing  with  firms 
which  understand  their  needs. 

When  it  ccmes  to  British  import*  from 
Russia  the  British  Government  are  more  di- 
rectly Interested;  they  want  timber  anc^.  food 
urgently,  and  assistance  from  the  Russians  in 
shipping  both;  but  so  far  timber  offers  have 
been  bporadic  owing  to  transport  difficulties 
Inside  Russia.  There  is  therefore  little  seri- 
ous connection  at  the  moment  between  the 
payments  dispute  and  the  larger  develop- 
ment of  Anglo-Russian  trade,  but  tbe  sums 
Involved  in  the  dispute  are  large;  the  Rus- 
sians want  the  rest  of  tbe  machinery  they 
have  ordered,  and  the  British  Government 
stick  to  their  policy  of  Uying  systematically 
to  remove  all  causes  of  friction  with  their 
ally. 


Justice  for  the  Baltic  States — An  Urgent 
Appeal  to  the  Govenunent  of  the 
United  States  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PXNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  resolution: 

JUSTICE  rOR  THE  BALTIC  STATTS — AN  tT«CENT 
APPIIAL  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  XTNITED 
STATES  or  AMERICA 

Within  a  few  days,  on  the  29th  of  July 
1946,  representatives  of  21  governments  will 
meet  In  Paris  to  discuss  the  peace  treaties 
for  certain  Axis  satellite  nations.  In  view 
of  this,  the  Lithuanian  American  Council 
wishes  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  following: 

The  neutral  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  live,  and  have  been  living  for 
quite  a  long  time,  under  conditions  of  much 
greater  hardship  than  those  which  tbe  war 
has  imposed  upon  tbe  Axis  nations  of  Ru- 
mania, Hungary,  and  Bulgaria.  The  three 
Baltic  otates  are  occupied  by  the  army  and 
police  forces  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  have 
to  suffer  tbe  most  cruel  methods  of  oppres- 
sion and  terror  employed  by  the  occupying 
power,  which  endeavors  to  impose  upon  them 
an  economic  and  social  order  that  is  ab- 
horrent to  tbe  desires  and  traditions  of  their 
populations. 

In  addition  to  that,  these  three  Baltic 
nations  are  being  subjected  by  the  Soviet 
overlords  and  their  hand-picked  quislings  to 
the  ruthless  practice  of  social  engineering, 
consisting  of  mass  deportations  of  whole  sec- 
tions of  their  populations  considered  to  be 
inimical  to  tbe  Soviet  regime,  and  of  coloni- 
sation of  their  lands  by  Russian  and  Mon- 
golian elements  brought  In  from  diverse 
ar«as  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  effect,  these 
Inhuman  measures  of  the  invaders  amount 
to  an  attempt  to  destroy  completely  tbe  three 
ancient  nations  residing  on  the  shores  of 
tbe  Baltic  Sea. 

And  yet,  while  the  victorious  powers  are 
planning  a  peace  conference  for  the  former 
enemy  countries  in  order  to  reopen  for  them 
the  road  to  a  peaceful  existence  and  develop- 


ment, the  fate  of  the  above-mentioned  Bal- 
tic nations  Is  being  entirely  Ignored. 

The  reports  from  Lithuania  reaching  this 
country  indicate  that  tliis  Baltic  nation  is  in 
Imminent  danger  of  being  wiped  out  by  the 
Soviets.  Here,  for  Instance.  Is  a  story  re- 
cently cabled  to  the  American  press  from 
Stockholm,  Sweden: 

"Renewal  of  the  systematic  deportation  of 
Lithuanians  from  their  homeland  to  make 
room  for  the  nation's  resettlement  by  Rus- 
sian families  was  described  here  today  by  a 
Lithuanian  woman  who  escaped  from  the 
country  and  fled  to  southern  Sweden.  She 
said  the  Russians  were  also  removing  Jews. 
Following   is   her  story: 

"  'Rounding  up  of  people  for  deportation 
to  eastern  Russia,  somewhat  diminished  dur- 
ing the  winter  began  in  earnest  this  spring. 
Among  about  350  deportees  from  the  Baltic 
States  arriving  weekly  In  Llepaja  (Llbau) 
concentration  camp  well  over  one-third  are 
Lithuanians.  Llbau  concentration  camp  Is 
one  of  many  the  Russians  have  established 
In  Latvia,  which  they  have  made  into  a  sort 
of  distributing  center  for  deportees.  The 
population  of  these  camps  Is  slowly  moved 
eastward  by  the  NKVD  (Russian  secret  po- 
lice). •  •  •  Now  the  NKVD  performs 
more  quietly  the  liquidation  begun  by  the 
soldiers.     •     •     • 

'•  'In  Klaipeda  (Memen  there  Is  already  a 
fairly  lar8;e  population  of  newly  arrived  Rus- 
sians. These  settlers  open  shops  and  trade 
In  greater  freedom  than  they  would  In  Rus- 
sia, as  no  Communist  principles  appear  to 
be  enforced  on  them  by  the  Russian  au- 
thorities. 

"•The  Increase  in  the  Russian  popu- 
lation also  Is  perceptible  In  Kaunas  and 
Vllna     •     •     •■ 

"Life  In  Lithuanian  cities  Is  difficult. 
Nothing  Is  obtainable  In  the  open  market 
against  ration  coupons.  The  black  market 
Is  the  ofllclal  market  and  It  Is  run  by  Rus- 
sian officials     •     •     •. 

"  'Once  fertile.  Lithuania  is  now  a  desert. 
This  year  there  will  be  no  flax  or  fertilizers 
available.  It  seems  a  deliberate  policy  of  the 
Soviets  to  starve  and  ruin  the  country  for. 
like  deportation,  starvation  Is  a  method  of 
eliminating  the  native  population  so  It  can 
be  replaced  by  Russians.' "  (The  Chicago 
Tribune,  July  1.  1946.) 

Other  witnesses  who  were  able  to  escape 
from  the  Baltic  countries,  have  similar  stories 
to  tell.  The  situation  evidently  Is  quite  well 
known  among  the  Informed  circles  in  Europe, 
as  the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  his  speech  In  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  5,  1946: 

"Tlie  populations  of  the  Baltic  States  are 
no  longer  recognizable  as  those  which  existed 
before  the  war.  They  have  suffered  a  double 
liquidation,  both  at  German  hands  and  Rus- 
sian hands."  (Parliamentary  Debates,  vol. 
423.  No.  154  ) 

In  view  of  these  facts,  can  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers, which  fought  the  war  for  the  principles 
annoimced  In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  remain 
passive  and  indifferent  while  tbe  three  Baltic 
nations  are  being  wantonly  annihilated? 

The  victorious  powers  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  look  after  the  welfare  even  of  their 
former  enemies.  In  recognition  of  this  re- 
sponsibility, the  Governments  of  the  United 
Skates  and  of  Great  Britain  are  striving  to 
supply  food  to  the  people  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many and  to  revive  their  economy.  Can  it 
be  that  the  victors  have  a  lefser  obligation 
toward  the  nations  which  did  not  aid  their 
enemies? 

Irrespective  of  what  the  present  rulers  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  might  say  In 
Justification  of  their  acts,  the  Baltic  nations 
are  still,  in  law,  sovereign  and  indep)endent 
states.  On  July  23,  1940.  shortly  after  the 
so-cdlled  elections  to  the  People's  Diets  and 
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a  few  days  before  the  Russian -Imposed  quis- 
lings of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  peti- 
tioned for  admission  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  State  Department  Issued  the  following 
statement : 

"During  these  past  few  days  the  devious 
processes  whereunder  the  political  independ- 
ence and  territorial  Integrity  of  the  three 
small  Baltic  republics — Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania— were  to  be  deliberately  annihilat- 
ed by  one  of  their  more  powerful  neighbors, 
have  been  rapidly  drawing  to  their  conclu- 
sion. 

"From  the  day  when  the  peoples  of  these 
republics  first  gained  their  independent  and 
democratic  form  of  government,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  watched  their  ad- 
mirable progress  In  self-government  with 
deep  and  sympathetic  interest. 

"The  policy  of  this  Government  Is  unl-- 
versally  known. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  op- 
posed to  predatory  activities,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of 
force  or  by  the  threat  of  force. 

"They  are  likewise  opposed  to  any  form  of 
Intervention  on  the  part  of  one  State,  how- 
ever powerful.  In  the  domestic  concerns  of 
any  other  sovereign  state,  however  weak. 

"These  principles  constitute  the  very  foun- 
dations upon  which  the  existing  relationship 
between  the  21  sovereign  republics  of  the 
New  World  rests. 

"The  United  States  will  continue  to  stand 
by  these  principles,  because  of  the  convic- 
tion of  the  American  people  that  unless  the 
doctrine  In  which  these  principles  are  In- 
herent once  again  governs  the  relations  be- 
tween nations,  the  rule  of  reason,  of  Justice 
and  of  law— In  other  words,  the  basis  of  mod- 
ern civilization  Itself — cannot  be  preserved." 
(The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  27, 
1940.  vol.  Ill,  No.  57.  page  48.) 

During  the  intervening  years  and  on  many 
occasions,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  reaffirmed  its  stand  on  the  matter. 
We  are  proud  that  It  continues  to  adhere  to 
this  fundamental  policy  with  regard  to  small 
nations. 

The  Urfited  States,  and  many  other  gov- 
ernments as  well,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  in  Europe,  continue  to  recognize  the  dip- 
lomatic representatives  and  consular  agents 
of  the  Baltic  States.  Thus,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  regard  to  the  legal  side 
of  the  problem.  The  rights  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  every  sovereign  nation  which  Is 
not  guilty  of  violating  its  international  ob- 
ligations or  disturbing  peace,  cannot  right- 
fully be  denied  any  longer  to  Lithuania  or 
her  northern  neighbors.  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
Their  desperate  plight  under  foreign  occupa- 
tion calls  for  immediate  action  on  the  part 
cf  the  great  powers  which  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  for  the  future 
of  Europe. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council,  there- 
fore, urgently  appeals  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  take  proper  steps  to 
protect  the  populations  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries from  the  cruelties  and  Injustices  they 
are  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  in- 
vaders. In  particular,  we  request  our  Gov- 
ernment to  see  to  It  that  arbitrary  arrests, 
deportations,  and  executions  of  the  people 
of  those  lands  be  stopped:  that  civil  liber- 
ties be  restored  to  them;  that  the  confiscated 
farms,  business  establishments,  and  other 
properties  be  returned  to  their  owners. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  murder,  despoliation, 
and  torture  of  innocent  people. 

By  the  pronouncements  in  the  Atlantic 
Charttr,  the  common  declaration  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Yalta  agreement,  the 
great  powers  promised  to  restore  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  to  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them,  and  to 
let  every  nation  choose  its  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment, There  is  nj  valid  reason  why  the 
application  of  these  principles  should  \)e  still 
withheld  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 


nia more  than  a  year  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council  requests 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  use  the  power 
and  Influence  of  their  offices  to  effect  the  re- 
moval of  obstacles  which  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  tha  functions  of  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  States,  to  wit: 

That  the  Soviet  armies  of  occupation  and 
its  police  force  be  withdrawn  from  their  ter- 
ritories; 

That  the  conditions  be  brought  about  In 
those  countries  that  will  allow  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  deportees  and  refugees  to 
return  to  their  homes  without  danger  to  their 
lives  and  personal  liberty; 

That,  finally,  the  people  of  Lithuania — as 
well  as  Latvia  and  Estonia — be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  choose  their  governments  by 
free  and  unfettered  elections. 

By  addressing  this  urgent  appeal  to  you,  we 
seek  only  Justice  for  the  small  and  defense- 
less nations  which  by  no  fault  of  their  own 
became  tragic  victims  of  the  terrible  war 
and  the  rivalry  of  greed  between  their  more 
powerful  neighbors.  We  fervently  hope  that 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies  will  spare  no 
effort  to  redeem  their  pledge,  solemnly  given 
during  the  war,  to  create  a  lasting  peace 
based  on  principles  of  freedom  and  equality 
for  all  nations,  large  and  smail. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Lithuanian  American  Council, 
Leonard  Simutis,  President, 
Dr.  P.  Grigaitis,  Secretary. 
MiKAs  Vaidtla,  Treasurer, 

Executive  Board. 


A  Ballade  of  the  Peace 


l'envoi 
"Thank  God.  this  butchery  Is  done  at  last." 

A  hope  transcends  the  agony  of  fears. 
But  had  we  kept  His  covenant  In  past. 
We  could  have  had  the  hope  without  the 
tears. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF  west  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  poem  by  Robert 
Permar,  of  West  Virginia: 

A  Ballade  of  the  Peace 

(By  Robert  Permar) 

The  flash  comes;  Europe's  guns  are  silentnow. 

A  broken  continent  must  start  again 
To  build  from  ruins;  and  with  faith  endow 

The  civilized  remainder,  those  still  sane, 
Slav,    Briton,    French,    Dutch,    Beige,    Pole, 
Greek,  and  Czech; 
German,  Italian,  too,  all  stand  aghast. 
And   say   In   common   of   their   dear   land's 
wreck : 
"Thank  God,  this  butchery  is  done  at  last." 

The  flower  of  their  flnest  youth  is  gone. 

And  thousands  of  America's  best  boys 
Have  made  the  flnal  sacrifice  upon 

A  madman's  altar— fragile,  human  toys. 
The  playthings  of  an  imbeciles  delight. 

The  dice  In  one  long,  bloody,  frightful  cast 
Whose  requiem  when  over  Is  the  fight; 

"Thank  God,  this  butchery  Is  done  at  last.- 

Man  can  rebuild  his  works  of  iron  and  stone, 

Destroyed  in  senseless  fury.  He  can  make 
Again  a  decent  conduct,  and  atone 

Somewhat  his  lapses  to  the  hog  and  snake. 
But  he  cannot  replace  the  souls  and  brains 

Of  those  brave  lads  whose  sands  of  life  ran 
fast; 
He  can  but  say.  In  horror  of  their  pains: 

"Thank  God,  this  butchery  Is  done  at  last." 


Editorial  Comment  on  Senator  Wiley's 
Efforts  on  Behalf  of  Wisconsin  and 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

-^  or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  series  of 
editorial  excerpts.  These  excerpts  are 
from  the  editorial  columns  of  several 
newspapers  in  my  own  and  other  States, 
and  they  relate  to  my  efforts  on  behalf 
of  my  State  and  my  country  during  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  that  is,  during 
1945  and  1946. 

These  editorials  speak  for  themselves. 
I  feel  that  my  constituents  are  entitled 
to  this  information  in  order  that  they 
may  be  familiar  with  my  activities. 
They  are  my  master:  I  am  proud  to  be 
their  servant. 

In  all  humility,  I  am  grateful  to  them 
and  to  the  press.  But  impartial  press 
comment  as  to  any  Senator,  be  that  com- 
ment favorable  or  unfavorable,  is,  above 
all,  of  importance  to  his  constituency, 
as  an  Index  of  how  well  their  interests 
are  being  safeguarded. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorials 
were  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Newspaper  Comments  on  Senator  Alexander 
W^iLETS  Efforts  on  Behalf  of  Wisconsin 
and  America 
[From  the  syndicated  column  by  Drew  Pear- 
son, the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round, 
August  1,  1945,  Washington  (D.  C.)   Post] 

the  national  defense  of  our  BEXOVED  AMERICA 

A  lot  of  Senators  are  now  talking  over  the 
Importance  of  scientific  research  for  war 
preparedness,  but  It  took  Wisconsin's  far- 
sighted  Senator  Alexander  Wilet  to  em- 
phasize this  back  even  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Speaking  in  Milwaukee  on  June  9,  1941, 
Wilet  said:  "We  need  a  great  defense  labo- 
ratory Involving  the  Navy,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  State  Department.  It  Isn't 
enough  for  this  administration  to  write  our 
defense  plans  in  shifting  sands  of  day-to-day 
expediency." 

I  From  the  Union  City   (Pa.)    Times-Enter- 
prise of  September   17,   1945] 

The  Congress  had  decided  to  Investigate  the 
great  tragedy  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Wiltt,  of  Wisconsin,  ripped  off 
some  lids  In  a  speech  appearing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  September  6,  from  which 
we  quote: 

"In  February  1941,  10  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  I  introduced  In  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion asking  the  Secretary  of  State  to  report 
to  the  Senate  In  closed  executive  session  on 
the  danger  In  the  Pacific;  I  asked  at  that 
time  what  condition  our  fleet  air  arm  waa 
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in.     Again   in  March    HKl   speaking  on   the 
reaoluuon  which  asked  the  Secretary  to  rc- 


newoomer:  Its  celling  was  $3.50.    The  third 
pan  was  made  by  the  old-timer.    It  was  much 


In  an  eleventh-hour  effort  to  prevent  farmers 
being  squeezed  under  the  65-cents  an  hour 
^•aaa  tnintmnm  hill   he  carried  It  for  a  win- 
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that  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  should  be  revised 
but  ycu  have  to  hand  It  to  him  for  having 
the  courage  to  say  what  most  nonunion  peo- 

n»i»    think 


committee  would  make  recommendations 
for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the 
proper  distribution  of  authority  and  func- 
tinrnt  nmnntr  thoKP  pQvemments.  as  Drovided 


There  is  no  department  of  Government  which 
gives  Its  undivided  attention  to  the  subject 
of  peace.  Senator  Wilet,  of  Wisconsin.  Re- 
Dublican.  bad  a  eood  idea  about  this  and 


withheld  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  ana  tsio- 


Xuai-iJk   ^Jr\/w4,    V4.A4.W 


I 
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In.  Again  In  March  IJKl  «p*aklng  on  the 
reflolutlon  vhieh  uked  the  Secretary  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  on  the  status  of  otir  forces 
in  the  Par  Bast;  I  asked: 

"What  U  the  coudilion  of  our  fleet,  espe- 
cially lU  coordinating  air  arm?  Is  It  like 
the  Russian  Fleet  was  In  the  Japanese  war? 
My  questions  went  unanswered,  and  my  reso- 
lution was  quashed  by  the  admlnUtration." 

(Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn  )  Oourant  of 
September  18,  1945) 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  In 
urging  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
American  intelligence  serrlce.  has  tackled  a 
question  demanding  thorough  study.  With 
the  Senator,  we  may  readily  agree  that  "it 
is  shocking  to  note  that  aa  a  nation,  we  do 
not  now  have  and  never  have  had  a  single 
coordinated  intelligence  service."  If  we  had 
had  such  a  service.  It  might  have  prevented 
the  unpleasant  surprise  of  Pearl  Hart>or. 

IProm  the  New  York  (N.  Y  )  Dally  News  of 
July29.  1»«6| 

As  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Bretton  Woods 
world  finance  agreements  pulled  and  blew 
down  the  home  stretch  recently.  Senator 
ALnAMOsa  Wnxr  (Republican.  Wisconsin) 
obliged  the  Senate  with  some  figures  which 
we  Imagine  sent  shivers  crawling  up  and 
down  several  of  the  assembled  senatorial 
backs  The  Wiley  figures  had  that  effect  on 
us  when  we  read  Wnjcvs  speech  a  few  days 
laUr  In  the  CoNcaianoNAL  Rbcms 

It  Is  mainly  our  great  mineral  resources. 
Mid  WiUT.  which  have  ensbled  us  U)  deveU  p 
our  present  immense  Industrial  and  military 
power  Without  those  mineral  resources 
"the  United  States  would  be  reduced  to  an 
agricultural  type  economy,  capable  of  sup- 
porting far  less  than  the  138.000.000  people 
now  living  within  our  borders  at  a  standard 
which  U  the  envy  of  the  world."  Then 
Wii.rr  touched  off  this  salvo  of  sUtlstics: 

"But  it  Is  a  fact  that  as  of  1944  we  had 
already  exhausted  the  following  percentages 
of  our  commercial  reserves  of  these  minerals: 
Ovir  OS  percent  of  our  mercury,  over  80  per- 
cent of  our  lead,  over  70  percent  of  cur 
chrt}mium.  70  percent  of  our  tungsten.  70 
per<*nt  oT  our  rinc.  tJO  percent  of  our  copper, 
almost  60  percent  of  our  petroleum,  over  30 
percent  of  our  Iron  ore. 

"At  the  annual  rate  of  use  of  1935-39.  our 
tungsten  will  be  exhausted  in  4  years:  vana- 
dium In  7  years;  our  lead  In  12  years:  petro- 
leum 18  years;  Elnc  19  years;  copper  34  years." 

IProm  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Frees  of  March 
19.  19451 

THE  DAMAGING  tTTtCTS  OT  OPA  OM  OTTl  ICONOMT 

ataator  Wilkt  took  the  floor  last  week  In 
att  Mldress  calling  attention  to  the  so-called 
Plymouth-plus  plan  which  has  penalized 
Wisconsin  producers  of  cheese  more  than 
$3,000,000.  and  still  the  order  prevails. 
•  *  *  We  want  to  compliment  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  making  such  an  important 
contribution  in  the  interest  of  an  industry 
that  made  Wisconsin  tops  as  the  cheese-pro- 
ducing State  before  the  War  and  until  MPR 
289  was  put  into  effect  by  the  Government. 


tProm  the  MUwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  of  May 
3.  19461 

OPA  price  fixing  policies  have  frequently 
resulted  in  permitUng  a  new  manufacturer 
to  charge  higher  prices  tlian  an  old  estab- 
lished firm  for  practically  Identical  articles. 
There  has  been  mvich  wholly  Justified  criti- 
cism of  this,  but  it  remained  for  our  own 
Senator  Wn.rr  to  make  for  his  colleagues  a 
really  graphic  demonstration  of  the  evil. 

Mr.  WiLCT  recently  appeared  In  the  Senate 
with  three  aluminum  fryliog  pans.  Two 
were  practically  identical.  One  was  made 
by  an  old  reliable  manufacturer;  Us  celling 
price  waa  $1.20.    The  other  was  made  by  a 


newcomer:  Its  celling  was  »2.50.  The  third 
pan  was  made  by  the  old-timer.  It  was  much 
superior  to  either  of  the  others,  but  its 
ceiling  price  was  only  $1.98. 

The  newcomer  In  the  frying  pan  field  is, 
of  course,  turning  out  pans  in  quantity. 
The  public  which  needs  these  utensils.  Is 
taking  all  he  can  produce.  The  old-timer 
Is  also  making  some  pans  and  selling  them 
at  the  low  price  allowed  him,  but  his  margin 
Is  too  small  to  encourage  him  to  maximum 
output  In  the  free  of  a  hundred  and  one 
problems. 

The  result  Is  that  the  public  Is  paying  more 
than  It  should  for  lU  frying  pans,  an  old 
established    business   Is   languishing    and    a 
newcomer  Is  gouging  the  consumer. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Wilits  frying  pans  made  the 
essential  facts  more  graphic  than  a  hundred 
pages  of  figures  and  arguments.  The  cotm- 
try  owes  him  thankt  for  a  Job  well  done. 

(From    the   Bath    (Maine)    Dally   Times   of 
March  7.  1946 1 

OTHSK   CCNKKAL   PBOBLXMS   TACING   AMERICA 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  writes 
one  of  the  best  letters  to  the  newspapers  of 
his  State  that  goes  from  Washington,  and  In 
his  recent  letter  he  ftund  time  to  rejoice  that 
"the  old  order  changes,  giving  place  to  the 
new  "  Being  an  optimist,  he  looks  for  better 
times  In  future  days. 

The  Senator  reports  that  "the  American 
people  now  have  accumulated  $170,000,000,000 
in  savings,  the  greatest  amount  In  history." 
He  warns  the  people  who  have  a  nest  egg  to 
beware  of  swindlers  and  crooks  out  to  steal 
it  With  every  shady  scheme  conceivable.  But 
he  also  tells  his  fellow  Members  In  Congress 
to  stop  their  habit  to  "spend,  spend,  spend. ' 
•  •  •  •  • 

Among  the  future  Issues  that  Congress  will 
face  Senator  Wilet  believes  there  must  be  a 
solution  of  how  to  curb  the  strfke  menace 
and  protect  the  best  Interests  of  the  public, 
of  labor  and  management.  Whether  or  not 
to  merge  the  Army  and  Navy  Into  one  Cab- 
inet department  and  to  enact  peacetime  con- 
scription. How  to  cope  with  the  still  terrible 
housing  shortage.  What  to  do  about  revis- 
ing our  tax  system.  How  to  handle  price  and 
rationing  controls.  What  to  do  about  the 
proposed  health  and  social  security  legisla- 
tion. How  to  reorganize  the  Government  and 
strengthen  Congress  and  the  other  branches 
to  meet  their  heavy  responsibilities?  How 
to  Insure  full  Justice  for  cur  returning  serv- 
icemen? What  to  do  about  controlling  and 
utilizing  atomic  energy.  How  to  meet  the 
farmer's  problems,  the  laboring  mans,  the 
small  businessman's  and  so  on. 


IProm  the  Clarion  (Ind.)  News  of  April ^4. 
19461 

THS    WELTARX    Or    AMERICA'S    PABMEX: 

American  agriculture  has  lost  6.C 
persons  during  the  last  decade  to  lndusti<y 
and  commerce,  according  to  Senator  Wiley, 
of  Wisconsin.  He  recently  warned  his  fellow 
statesmen  that  "if  this  trend  away  from  the 
farms  continues,  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Nation  will  be  hurt,"  and  he  suggested  that 
"what  the  Government  ought  to  do  and  must 
do,  is  to  make  farming  more  profitable  and 
desirable."  He  rang  the  bell  again  by  adding 
to  that  statement  that  It  Is  possible  and  prac- 
tical for  the  Government  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward trend  of  agriculture,  with  Immediate 
results  that  will  start  the  folks  moving  back 
from  the  city  to  sound  profit-making  farms. 


[Prom  the  Kansas  Grange  for  April  1946 ^ 
It  sometimes  takes  a  show-down  In  the  Sen- 
ate for  farmers  to  find  out  who  their  true 
friends  are  and  who  their  fair-weather  friends 
are.  Senator  alexakdex  Wilet.  Wisconsin 
Republican,  never  has  been  considered  a 
member  of  the  so-called  farm  bloc  In  Con- 
gress, but  when  the  ball  was  passed  to  him 


In  an  eleventh-hour  effort  to  prevent  farmers 
being  squeezed  under  the  65-cents  an  hour 
wage  minimum  bill,  he  carried  It  for  a  win- 
ning touchdown. 

For  weeks  the  National  Grange,  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  and  the  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers  Federation  had 
sought  to  prevent  a  labor-inspired  move  from 
taking  away  exemptions  vinder  the  present 
law. 

The  labor  move  would  have  added  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  to  the  cost  of  preparing 
farm  produce  for  market  and  would  have 
either  decreased  farm  income  or  added  to 
consumers'  food  costs.  Under  OPA  there 
wasn't  much  doubt  as  to  which  It  would 
have  been. 

A  few  quotations  from  Wilet  "s  address  to 
the  Senate  on  behalf  of  farmers  will  illus- 
trate the  kind  of  a  fight  he  put  up.  His 
address  disclosed  a  deep  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  farmer's  problem. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  know  that  the  farmer  Is.the  backbone 
of  the  Nation.  When  I  look  around  this 
Chamber  and  see  men  who  were  produced 
by  and  on  the  farms,  and  when  I  examine 
the  pages  of  history  and  consider  the  char- 
acter of  great  statesmen  of  the  past  who  came 
from  farms,  I  do  >not  want  to  see  this  source 
of  supply  of  American  manpower  come  to 
an  end.  However.  Mr.  President,  that  will 
take  place  If  we  do  not  make  life  on  the 
farms  more  Interesting. 

"Why  Is  It  Inflationary,  as  some  contend, 
to  allow  the  farmer  to  receive  higher  prices 
for  his  products  and  t>e  enabled  to  meet  the 
higher  expenses  which  are  constantly  thrust 
upon  him,  and  yet  It  Is  not  inflationary  to 
grant  Increases  in  the  compensation  paid  to 
labor,  the  manufacturer,  and^  Government 
employees? 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  President.  It  is  tline  that  we  remove 
the  blinders  from  our  eyes  and  give  to  the 
farmer  what  he  Is  entitled  to  receive,  I  re- 
peat that  I  am  not  speaking  only  for  farm- 
ers, 23.000.000  of  them,  I  am  speaking  for 
the  millions  of  persons  who  reside  In  cities 
and  depend  on  a  maximum  production  of 
food.  I  speak  for  the  economic  and  physi- 
cal health  of  this  Nation.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  an  exodus  from  the  farms.  I  want  to  see 
an  exodus  from  the  cities  back  to  the  farms. 
After  all,  the  farm  is  the  laboratory  of  life. 
There  we  see  vegetable  life  and  animal  life. 
There  we  see,  going  on  and  on,  a  part  of  the 
mystery  of  creation. 

"Mr.  President,  I  also  stand  for  the  propo- 
sition that  the  farmer  Is  Just  as  worthy  of 
his  hire  as  is  the  laborer." 

[From  the  Mansfield  (Tex.)  News  of  March 

7.  19461 

THE  NEED  rOR   ALL-OtTT  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

There  aren't  enough  people  working  today 
In  the  United  States  to  keep  the  wheels  going 
around.  Why  work?  "The  critical  strike 
situation  throughout  the  land  blows  hot  and 
cold,  mostly  hot;  one  strike  ends  and  another 
begins,  but  always  the  public  is  kept  on  the 
hot  seat,"  Senator  Wiley  reports  to  Wiscon- 
sin editors.  The  Senator  sums  up  the  situ- 
ation in  these  few  words:  "The  consumer  Is 
hungry  for  autos.  radios,  refrigerators,  wash- 
ing machines;  the  farmer  Is  desperate  for  new 
machinery."  But  the  Senator  regretfully 
notes  the  outstanding  fact  that  the  news  of 
the  times  concerns  "idle  men  and  ever  more 
strikes  in  the  clBng,"  though  the  country  Is 
sick  of  strikes.  He  concludes  that  "We  want 
peace  and  production  In  industry  so  that 
goods  will  be  turned  out  and  the  forces  of 
inflation  will  be  turned  back." 

(Prom  the  Altoona  (Wis.)   Dally  Tribune  of 
October  11,  1945| 
Senator  Wilet  may  have  stepped  on  the 
toes  of  all  good  union  leaders  when  he  said 
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that  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  should  be  revised 
but  you  have  to  hand  It  to  him  for  having 
the  courage  to  say  what  most  nonunion  peo- 
ple think. 

(Prom  the  Manitowoc   (Wis  )   Herald  Times 
of  May  29,  1945] 

CONGRESSIONAL   AFFAIRS 

Some  Senators,  Including  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  have  come  out  openly 
against  the  proposed  Increase  In  Congress- 
men's pay.  Commenting  on  the  proposed 
raise.  Senator  Whet  said: 

"When  the  voters  of  Wisconsin  returned 
me  to  office  I  knew  full  well  the  high  ex- 
pense of  being  a  public  servant — travel  ex- 
pense, telephone  costs,  and  so  on.  It  does 
not  seem  fair  to  me  to  vote  for  the  $2,500 
allowance,  since  last  November  I  agreed.  In 
effect,  with  my  employers,  the  people,  to  serve 
at  my  present  salary  as  a  United  States 
Senator. 

"Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
have  permitted  salary  raises  up  to  $37.50  for 
America's  white-collar  workers  when  private 
employers  and  employees  agreed  upon  such 
Increases.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill,  but 
the  House  killed  It.  If  Congress  would  not 
permit  a  wage  raise  for  these  long-underpaid 
white-collar  folks,  why  shotild  It  raise  Its 
own  compensation?" 

We  think  most  of  the  home  people  will 
agree  with  him.  •  •  •  His  stand  against 
this  proposal  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
people. 

[From  the  column  This  Day  by  Herman 
Everett  Gleske  as  published  In  the  Parkers- 
burg  (W.  Va.)  News  of  July  27,  1945) 

FEDERAL-STATE   RELATIONS 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  State  rights  explicitly  reserved 
In  the  Constitution  but  very  little  If  any- 
thing has  been  done  about  It.  It  remained 
for  United  States  Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
of  Wisconsin,  to  take  the  first  practical  step 
to  attempt  to  gain  relief. 

It  will.  Indeed,  require  an  Alexander,  or 
someone  of  dauntless  courage,  remorseless 
persistency,  and  ceaseless  energy.  If  we  are  to 
escape  this  pernicious  thralldom.  It  Is  all 
but  too  late  unless  the  people  are  stirred  to 
action.  Senator  Wilet  proposes  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  Just  how  far  this  trend 
of  encroachment  and  obliteration  of  the 
States  has  proceeded.  It  would  make  recom- 
mendations, he  proposes,  for  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  the  proper  distribution 
of  authority  and  functions  among  the 
national,  State,  and  local  governments,  as 
provided  under  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Wilet  says  the  situation  urgently 
demands  such  an  Inquiry,  and  we  say  that 
he  Is  exactly  right. 

We  hope  that  somethhig  comes  of  Senator 
WiLETs  far-seeing  and  courageous  resolution, 
but  It  Is  only  a  hope.  The  continuous  shower 
of  Federal  printing  press  money  from  the 
bureaucrats  Is  all  too  alluring,  too  comfort- 
able, and  too  well  designed  to  keep  the  bu- 
reaucrats In  office  to  expect  that  It  will  cease 
when  the  people  demand  that  their  Govern- 
ment be  restored  to  them  and  that  the 
prodigal  waste  of  the  people's  money  be 
brought  to  a  halt.  But  we  all  know  that 
many  a  nation  has  followed  this  glamorous, 
rose-petaled  path,  with  showers  of  govern- 
ment checks  falling  about  them  like  a  gen- 
tle rain  to  their  own  destruction. 

[From  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Dally  Live- 
stock News  of  October  6.  1945) 

A  Joint  committee  of  Congress  has  been 
proposed  to  Investigate  the  present  inter- 
relationships between  the  powers  and  the 
activities  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

A  bill  for  that  purpose  has  been  Introduced 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin.    The 


committee  would  make  recommendations 
for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the 
prop>er  distribution  of  authority  and  func- 
tions among  those  governments,  as  provided 
under  the  United  States  Constitution.  The 
Joint  committee  would  seek  to  encourage 
harmony,  efficiency,  economy,  and  coopera- 
tion In  the  Interrelated  work  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments. 

Senator  Wiley  doesn't  mince  words,  as  Is 
proved  by  his  statement: 

"The  battle  between  the  proponents  of 
centralization  and  the  advocates  of  local  self- 
government  will  rage  fiercely  in  the  coming 
months  and  years.  The  battle  between  local 
democracy  at  the  cross-roads  and  Federal 
bureaucracy  In  Washington,  D.  C  will  be 
intense  and  lUiremltting.  The  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats will  not  give  up  their  ill-gotten 
gains  of  power  without  a  fight.  They  will 
not  voluntarily  surrender  the  functions 
which  they  kidnaped  from  the  States  and 
localities  under  the  cloak  of  the  depression 
and  the  war  emergencies." 


[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  February  10, 
.19461 

AMERICAN   CIVIL   LIEEKTIES 

Senator  Alexander  Wilet  Is  not  from  the 
South.  He  Is  from  Wisconsin,  He  Is  not  a 
Democrat.  He  Is  a  Republican,  But  Senator 
Wilet  used  peculiarly  convincing  and  effec- 
tive words  In  opposing  the  FEPC  bill  In  the 
Senate. 

The  Wisconsin  Senator  declared  that  "fair 
employment  practices"  Is  a  misnomer  and 
that  this  measure  woxild  stimulate  rather 
than  prevent^unfalr  employment  practices. 

He  declared  further  that  the  FEPC  would 
create  a  super-Gestapo  In  every  corner  of  the 
land,  destroy  the  constitutional  rights  of  cit- 
izens, drain  the  Treasury  of  needed  revenue, 
and  put  a  dangerous  Instrument  In  the  hands 
of  spiteful  individuals. 

(From  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  of 
February  24,  1945) 

WISCONSIN'S    immortal    BILLT    MrTCHELL 

Senator  Alexander  Wilet  has  reintroduced 
In  the  Senate  a  resolution  for  posthumous 
recognition  of  Brig,  Gen.  William  L.  "Billy" 
Mitchell,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes 
can  do  no  less  than  honor  a  man  who  hon- 
ored himself  while  living.  •  •  •  In  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  action  was  taken 
in  the  Senate  restoring  his  rank,  but  It  failed 
to  pass  in  the  House.  Again  In  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  Senator  Wmnr  reintroduced 
the  resolution.  Again  the  Senate  confirmed 
it.  but  It  failed  In  the  lower  House.  And 
now,  for  the  third  time,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  Introduced  a  resolution  which 
would  not  only  vindicate  but  restore  him  to 
the  rank  of  major  general.  •  •  •  We  hope 
that  Senator  Wilet  will  follow  this  through 
to  the  end. 


[From  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Dally  Freeman 
of  February  21.  1945] 
United  States  Senator  "Alex"  Wilet  paid 
deserving  tribute  this  week  oh  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  William  L.  "Billy"  Mitchell  on 
the  day,  February  19,  which  marked  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  his  death.  Wilet  has  worked 
untiringly  to  posthumously  restore  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  to  Mitchell,  and  we 
compliment  him  for  it.  •  •  •  Congress 
now  has  a  new  opportunity  to  write  the  final 
chapter  in  the  epic  of  this  great  man  by 
adopting  the  Wiley  resolution  to  restore 
Mitchell's  rank. 

[From  the  syndicated  column  Today  in  Wash- 
ington, by  David  Lawrence,  New  York  Sun, 
June  26,  1945] 

advancement  or  peacz 
Billions  are  spent  for  war  and  war  prepara- 
tion but  virtually  nothing  is  spent  to  prevent 
war  except  when  a  crisis  arises.     •     •     • 


There  is  no  department  of  Government  which 
gives  Its  undivided  attention  to  the  subject 
of  peace.  Senator  Wilet,  of  Wisconsin.  Re- 
publican, had  a  good  idea  about  this  and 
made  a  speech  about  It  in  the  Senate  a  year 
ago.  He  suggested  that  a  Department  of 
Peace  be  established  to  concentrate  and 
specialize  on  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Nothing  came  of  It  because  at  the  time. 
America  was  engrossed  In  war.  Now  the 
United  Nations  have  set  up  an  organization 
and  the  time  has  come  for  America  to  take 
the  lead  In  establishing  a  special  department 
of  Government  to  carry  en  the  all-Important 
work  of  our  participation  In  such  a  league. 

(From  the  Arizona  Tax  Review  of  July  27. 

1945] 

location  op  united  nations  ORCANITATION 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
Introduced  a  resolution  formally  Inviting  the 
United  Nations  "to  locate  the  scat  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  within  the 
United  States  of  America."  •  •  •  Among 
reasons  set  forth  for  locating  the  head- 
quarters in  this  country  are  "Our  blessed 
country  possesses  unequaled  modem  facili- 
ties of  housing,  transportation,  communica- 
tion, etc.,  for  UNO."  Following  which,  the 
Senator  pertinently  asks  the  question, 
"Where  else  but  in  the  United  States  should 
the  United  Nations  headquarters  be  set  up?" 

(From   the   Chippewa   Falls    (WU.)    Herald- 
Telegram  of  October  28,  1945) 

THX  ATOMIC  BOMB 

Senator  Wilet  and  Senator  Ball  engage<l 
m  a  lively  debate  In  the  nation-wide  radio 
broadcast  Thursday  night  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  should  turn  atomic  bomb 
secrets  over  to  the  new  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization.    •     •     • 

Senator  Wilet  took  the  forthright  position 
that  American  good  Intentions  toward  the 
world  are  a  matter  of  record,  at  least  during 
the  century  since  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
War.  And  he  further  Insisted  that  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  large  and  small, 
would  rather  have  the  bomb  In  our  posses- 
sion than  have  its  secreU  shared  at  this 
time.     •     •     • 

The  Wisconsin  Senator  stressed  the  point 
that  to  share  atomic  secrets  with  all  the 
world  In  the  present  state  of  world  lawless- 
ness would  not  invite  cooperation:  On  the 
contrary,  he  declared  It  would  invite  the  most 
lethal  armament  race  of  all  time.     •     •     • 

He  was  on  solid  ground,  of  course,  when  he 
insisted  that  American  good  Intentions  for 
the  last  century  are  a  matter  of  record.  Not 
only  has  this  country  harbored  no  designs 
against  the  land  or  the  goods,  but  any  of  Its 
power  politics  as  practiced  by  Old  World  na- 
tions has  been  and  Is  still  utterly  repugnant 
to  traditional  American  Instincts. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald 
of  July  8.  19461 

A  highly  important  resolution  has  been 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  this  week  by  Sena- 
tor Alexander  Wilet,  Republican,  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Senator  Wilet's  resolution  has  to  do 
with  the  current  argument  about  Interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy.     •     •     • 

Wilet  wants  the  Senate,  before  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  recesses,  to  put  a  flat  and 
formal  ban  on  any  United  States  atom-bomb 
agreements  with  other  nations  except  by 
consent  of  a  two-thirds  Senate  majority. 

•  •  •  It  Is  extremely  important.  It 
seems  to  us,  that  the  Senate  Uke  this  or 
slmUar  action  before  Congress  goes  home. 

[From  the  Pulaski  (N.  T.)  Democrat  of 
August  2,  1942] 

AMERICA'S  foreign  C0MM«BC« 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  help  restore  Europe.    One  of 
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were     |n  ■<;  vitrsu  j 

toy  »n  old  reliable  manufacturer;   Us  celling 
price  was  tliZO.     Tbe  other  was  made  by  » 


member  of  the  so-called  farm  bloc  In  Con- 
gress, but  when  the  ball  was  passed  to  him 


Senator  Wirrr  may  have  stepped  on  the 
toes  of  all  good  union  leaders  when  be  said 


by  the  Jvmlor  Senator  from  Wisconsin.    The       war  excepi  wueu 
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the  ways  to  get  It  back  is  In  foreign  trade. 
A  great  many  people  lielieve  that  Is  not  only 
a  dream,  tnit  a  pipe  dream 

One  of  the  ablest  Republican  Senators  Is 
ALixANomWnxT,  of  Wisconsin.  He  reminded 
the  Senate  this  week  that  In  prexar  years 
that  the  foreign  trade  had  averaged  only 
Irom  3  to  6  percent  of  cur  national  income, 
and  he  admitted  that  he  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  effect  of  another  "shot  In  the  arm" 
doing  the  Job.  He  added:  "Perhaps  I  should 
ask.  -Will  It  even  help?'  If  it  will,  then  it 
will  be  worth  the  shot.  But  before  we  can 
be  sure  that  It  will  help,  we  must  know  thit 
these  nations  are  entering  upon  the  highway 
to  help  them-selves  as  we  did.  as  we  have  al- 
ways done  And  we  must  make  sure.  too. 
that  In  out  dealing  with  them  we  are  not 
depriving  them  oX  the  very  thing  that  will 
help  nourish  them  back  Into  economic  and 
political  health. 

"I  refer  to  the  matter  of  foreign  trade. 
We  have  made  a  fetl«h  of  It.  We  have  prop- 
agandized the  subject  so  that  one  would 
think  that  Instead  of  5  percent  of  our  in- 
come t>eing  dependent  upon  foreign  trade, 
05  percent  of  it  Is  so  dependent." 


War  Profiteerinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NrW  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  SK  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  ol  the  Record  an  interview 
with  myself  by  Lief  Eid,  on  the  subject  of 
war  profiteering,  which  was  broadcast 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on 
July  19.  1946 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Eld.  I  am  glad  to  have 
tbe  opportunity  to  appear  on  yc\ir  program 
and  report  to  the  cttUEens  of  this  coimtry 
concerning  our  investigation  of  war  profit- 
eering. I  tMlleve  the  people  of  the  coimtry 
are  entitled  to  frequent  and  full  reports  on 
the  activities  of  their  elected  and  appointed 
representatives. 

In  une  sense,  an  Investigation  of  war  prof- 
ItMrlug  by  the  fecial  Senate  Committee  In- 
vwtlgatlng  tbe  National  Defense  Program,  of 
which  I  have  t^t  honor  to  be  chairman,  is  not 
new.  The  resolution  introduced  by  Presi- 
dent Truman — then  a  Senator — and  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  March  1.  1941.  specifically 
Instructed  the  committee  to  examine  a  great 
many  of  the  features  of  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  war  materials.  In  pursuance  of 
the  mandate  of  the  Senate,  tbe  committee 
has  always  examined  instances  of  war  profit- 
eering and  has  reported  on  a  number  of  them 
In  lU  annual  and  interim  reports.  You  may 
recall  the  cases  of  the  Empire  Ordnance 
Corp..  tbe  Clifford  E.  MacEvoy  Co..  and  Cor- 
rtgan-Ost>orne  &  Wells.  There  have  been 
others. 

However,  a  great  deal  of  the  ccMnmlttee's 
time  during  the  actual  progress  of  the  fight- 
ing was  concerned  with  governmental  regu- 
lations, expenditures,  and  other  problems  not 
strictly  of  a  war  profiteering  nature,  con- 
cerning which  corrective  action  could  be 
taken.  In  fact,  corrective  action  was  taken, 
in  many  Instance*,  as  a  result  of  the  Investl- 
gaUve  actlvltlea  of  our  committee. 

It  was  perfectly  obvious  to  everyone  that 
wtth  the  huge  amount  of  expenditures  for 


supplies  In  this  war.  which  amounted  to  over 
$315,000,000,000  by  VJ-day,  and  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  baste  and  the  consequent  relax- 
ation of  peacetime  safeguards  assuring  the 
proper  expenditure  of  public  funds,  there 
were  bound  to  be  Instances  of  misconduct  and 
profiteering  at  public  expense.  Price  ceil- 
ings and  price  renegotiation,  both  of  which 
were  established  and  enforce  1  durint;  World 
War  n,  together  with  the  excess  profits  tax. 
were  important  and,  I  believe,  on  the  whole, 
successful  devices  for  keeping  down  the  ccst 
of  the  war.  However,  no  one  thought  the?e 
measures  would  rompletely  prevent  people 
from  the  making  of  inordinate  profits. 

The  purpose  of  the  current  committee  In- 
vestigation of  war  profiteering  is  to  study  pro- 
curement practices  during  the  war  and  to 
ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  the  above  laws 
and  also  procurement  regulations  in  assur- 
Ini?  a  fair  return  for  the  taxpayers"  dollar. 
The  Erie  Basin  Metal  Products,  Inc.,  hearings 
have  already  disclosed  a  number  of  weak- 
nessrs  in  wartime  procurement,  ant  subse- 
quent cases  should  add  to  our  knowledge. 
On  the  basis  of  the  facts  developed  by  the 
committee,  the  committee  is  hopeful  that 
Improvements  in  procurement  methods  may 
be  achieved  for  the  benefit  of  our  national 
defense  In  the  future. 

The  committee  will  continue  to  examine 
other  Instances  of  war  profiteering  and  poor 
procurement.  The  members  Intend  to  devote 
their  time  to  this  subject  even  during  the 
recess  of  the  Congress.  It  has  always  been 
the  committee's  practice  not  to  announce 
investigations  of  any  particular  company  or 
Individual  until  It  has  conducted  preliminary 
investigations  and  satisfied  Itself  that  no  In- 
Jxistices  will  be  done  by  a  p  ibllc  announce- 
ment of  the  committee's  Investigation. 
There  is  a  tendency,  of  course,  to  Infer  from 
the  mere  announcement  that  the  committee 
is  Investigating  a  company  that  something 
is  wrong.  It  would  be  unfair  to  a  company 
or  Individual  to  make  any  such  announce- 
ment until  the  committee  had  satisfied  Itself 
that  practices  existed  which  required  Its 
attention. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  review  the 
facts  concerning  the  war  contracts  obtained 
by  the  Garsson  brothers— Henry  and  Mur- 
ray— and  their  associates.  Indeed,  there 
would  be  insufficient  time  on  this  program 
to  make  even  a  brief  statement  of  these  facts. 
However,  it  might  be  of  Interest  for  me  to 
state  my  personal  reaction,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  tire  committee  Itsel.,  on  cer- 
tain features  which  have  been  developed  In 
our  hearings.  The  committee's  official  con- 
clusions, of  course,  will  appear  In  a  report 
of  the  committee  which  caruiot  be  filed  for 
some  time  to  come. 

These  hearings  have  disclosed.  In  my  opin- 
ion, a  wholly  Inadequate  Investigation  of 
persons  or  companies  with  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment was  to  spend  millions  of  dollars. 
Even  a  cursory  Investigation  of  Henry  Gars- 
son  and  Murray  Garsson  and  even  a  cursory 
Investigation  of  the  alleged  Erie  Basin  Metal 
Products,  Inc..  of  New  York,  would  have  dis- 
closed that  the  Oarssons  were  not  reputable 
and  reliable  manufacturers  and  would  have 
disclosed  that  there  was  no  such  company 
as  Erie  Basin  Metal  Products.  Inc.,  prior  to 
January  30.  1942,  and  that  there  was  no 
binding  agreement  whereby  Garsson  had  ac- 
cess to  manufacturing  facilities.  Yet  a  let- 
ter of  Intent  was  Issued  on  that  day  for  a 
contract  which  ultimately  bound  the  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  13.000,000  of  taxpayers' 
funds,  on  which  the  Government  advanced 
nearly  $1,000,000  to  a  company  formed  with 
no  tangible  assets. 

Even  If  our  procurement  officials  did  not 
care  whether  the  Garssons  were  financially 
and  morally  responsible,  or  whether  they  had 
adequate  facilities  to  perform  the  contract, 
still,  it  seems  to  me.  there  should  have  been 
an  Inqtilry  as  to  whether  they  were  or  were 
not  loyal  to  this  Government  and  dependable 
in  the  sense  of  keeping  secret  the  informa- 


tion they  would  receive  about  the  munitions 
which  they  were  to  produce. 

We  all  know  how  thoroughly  investigations 
were  made  of  the  workers  who  had  access  to 
plants  producing  war  materials.  We  know 
about  the  badge  system,  about  the  barbed- 
wire  enclosures,  about  the  guards,  but  here 
we  were  concerned  with  the  heads  of  a  com- 
pany and  the  War  Department  did  not  seem 
to  care  who  they  were  or  what  their  back- 
ground was. 

That  kind  of  procurement  cannot  be  con- 
doned on  the  ground  that  we  were  then  fight- 
ing a  war.  In  m'y  Judgment,  the  urgent 
need  for  the  shells  made  It  even  more  Im- 
perative that  the  procurement  oflSclals  make 
certain  that  the  material  would  be  produced, 
and  under  conditions  which  were  not  Inim- 
ical tf  the  Interests  of  our  Government.  The 
committee  has  frequently  heard  the  excuse 
on  the  part  of  Army  and  Navy  officers  and 
Government  officials  that  they  were  fighting 
a  war  and  not  keeping  books  or  performing 
other  functions  normally  performed  In  any 
well-regulated  business.  The  committee  has 
not  been  Impressed  with  this  excuse  when 
the  taxpayers  or  the  war  effort  have  suffered  / 

as  a  result  of  loose  practices.    The  business- 
like way  Is  usually  the  best  way. 

Nor  Is  It  an  answer  for  the  procurement 
officials  to  admit  that  their  Investigation  was 
Inadequate  and  that  if  they  had  made  an 
investigation  no  contract  would  have  been 
awarded  and  they  say  that  the  shells  were 
produced.  Certainly.  If  the  shells  were  pro- 
duced as  rapidly  and  as  well  as  they  could 
have  been  produced  by  an  existing  company 
in  an  existing  facility,  it  was  not  because  of 
good  procurement  methods. 

Another  impression  which  I  have  from  the 
testimony  so  far  Is  that  you  cannot  ignore 
the  human  element  in  war  procurement. 
Regulations,  no  matter  how  excellent  they 
may  be,  do  not  execute  themselves.  The 
human  element  which  has  appeared  In  these 
proceedings  all  the  way  through  shows  that  / 
problem  after  problem  arose,  loss  after  loss 
to  the  Government  occurred  simply  because 
of  the  kind  of  people  the  Government  was 
doing  business  with.  These  companies  and 
the  machinations  of  the  Oarssons  and  Free- 
man and  Jacobson  were  a  perpetual  head- 
ache to  responsible  and  honest  procurement 
officials  li}  the  field. 

These  contractors  were  continually  going 
over  the  heads  of  the  people  In  the  field  and 
taking  their  problems  to  the  highest  places 
In  Washington.  They  claimed  they  were 
seeking  only  fair  treatment.  The  testimony 
satisfies  me  that  they  were  being  treated 
fairly  and  equally  and  what  they  were  seek-  ^ 
Ing  was  special  treatment,  more  favorable 
than  that  given  to  other  contractors.  In 
mass' production  of  war  materials  there  must 
be  regular  procedures  which  apply  equally  to 
all.  These  procedures  cannot  work  as  they 
should  if  they  are  constantly  being  disrupt- 
ed through  outside  Interference.  At  lea.?t, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  not  im- 
pressed with  the  argument  that  these  things 
were  done  to  fiirther  the  war  effort.  In  my 
opinion,  they  were  detrimental  to  the  war 
effort. 

I  might  say— and  again  this  Is  personal, 
although  I  believe  that  In  this  statement  I 
have  the  full  support  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee — that  a  man  In  high  posi- 
tion In  public  life  should  not  permit  his 
name  to  be  referred  to  time  and  time  again 
by  apparently  sincere  and  honest  witnesses 
In  a  public  hearing,  and  fall  to  rush  to  the 
defense  of  his  name.  A  democratic  govern- 
ment can  function  effectively  only  when  Its 
people  have  confidence  in  their  representa- 
tives. In  the  public  hearings  on  the  Erie 
Basin  case  that  confidence  has  been  shaken. 
As  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  of  which  mem- 
bership I  am  proud.  I  have  an  interest,  as  ^ 
do  all  other  Members,  In  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  public.  This  Is  a  ma«er  which 
transcends  partisan  or  political  considera- 
tions.    I  wotild  consider  myself  something 
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less  than  a  true  public  servant  if  I  should 
participate  in  the  suppression  of  facts  con- 
cerning the  public  business  on  which  the 
people  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  know 
the  truth. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Special  Sen- 
ate Committee  Investigating  the  National 
Defense  Program  from  Its  very  beginning. 
I  know  all  of  Its  members  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  its  decisions  have  been  unani- 
mous— that  it  has  found  a  common  ground 
of  agreement  on  a  level  of  service  to  the 
country,  which  is  above  partisan  disagree- 
ments. There  can  be  no  Issue  that  the  pub- 
lic funds,  especially  in  the  war  effort,  should 
be  handled  In  the  interests  of  the  public. 
Why  should  there  be  any  disagreement  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats  if  the 
facts  are  known?  The  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  investigate  matters  delegated  to  It 
for  Investigation  by  the  Senate.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  more  Erie  Basin 
cases,  but  if  there  are,  insofar  as  it  Is  within 
my  power,  they  will  be  explored  fully  and 
openly. 


why  so  Just  a  measure  should  be  delayed. 
Who  wUl  want  to  argue  that  any  wage  dis- 
crimination whatsoever  against  a  woman  who 
supports  a  family — and.  unfortunately,  there 
will  be  many  such  women  when  this  war  is 
done — would  be  tolerable? 


Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Universal  Principle,"  dealing 
with  the  subj3ct  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  published  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  June  27.  1945, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  tJNIVEBSAL    PHINCIPLX 

The  principle  of  equal  pay  for  men  and 
women  who  do  equal  work  has  been  estab- 
lished in  New  York  for  a  year.  It  is  a  uni- 
versal principle  which,  it  seems  tQ.us,  should 
be  In  force  throughout  the  Nation.  There- 
fore, we  welcome  the  Introduction  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  a  bill  to  establish  it 
nationally.  Such  a  bill,  introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Sanators  Pepper  and  Morse,  is 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  Mrs.  Mart  T. 
Norton.  The  Senate  bill  sets  up  an  Admin- 
istrative Division  In  the  Women's  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Mrs.  Norton's 
bill  would  provide  a  separate  administrative 
bureau. 

The  aim  of  the  two  bills  Is  the  same :  That 
women  who  do  the  same  work  should  be 
given  the  same  pay  as  men.  "The  Congress 
hereby  finds  that  the  existence  In  Industry 
of  differentials  based  on  sex  Is  an  Inequity 
in  compensation  standards  which  constitutes 
an  unfair  practice,"  reads  the  Senate  bill. 
It  notes  that  this  unfair  practice  tends  to 
depress  wage  standards  In  general,  to  affect 
adversely  the  living  standards  of  a  family  de- 
pendent on  a  wpman  for  support,  and.  in 
particular,  to  have  "serious  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  the  standard  of  living  of  families 
of  deceased  or  disabled  veterans." 

The  provisions  for  investigation  and  regu- 
lation by  the  Administrative  Division  follow 
closely  those  of  similar  bills  governing  em- 
ployer-employee relations.  To  insure  that 
equitable  standards  are  established  for  the 
evaluation  of  such  variables  as  Job  classifica- 
tions, standards  for  training  and  wage-rate 
ratios  between  classifications,  the  bill  sets 
up  Industry  committees  to  make  recommen- 
dations 00  these  matters.    We  see  no  reason 


Centennial  Celebration  of  Raising  of  the 
American  Flag  at  Monterey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

OF  CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  by  me  before  a 
group  of  Californians  in  Washington, 
celebrating  the  centennial  of  the  raising 
of  the  American  flag  at  the  old  Custom 
House  at  Monterey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

On  July  7  of  this  year  California  celebrated 
the  centennial  of  the  raising  of  the  American 
flag  at  the  old  customhouse  at  Monterey. 
An  elaborate  program  of  events  was  partici- 
pated In  by  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Gov.  Earl  Warren,  of  the 
State  of  California,  grand  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Orders  of  Native  Sons  and  Native 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  officials  of  the 
city  of  Monterey  and  thousands  of  Cali- 
fornians who  Joined  In  the  important  his- 
torical ceremony. 

The  old  Custom  House  Is  now  the  property 
of  the  State  of  California  and  administered 
by  the  California  State  Park  Commission. 
The  celebration  at  Monterey  is  one  of  the 
preliminary  centennial  observances  of  his- 
toric events  which  will  occur  throughout 
California  during  the  next  few  years.  In 
1948  will  come  the  centennial  of  the  gold  dis- 
covery, in  1949  events  dealing  with  the  gold- 
rush  days,  to  be  followed  finally.  In  1950.  by 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  California  to  statehood. 

The  celebration  at  Monterey  on  July  7  had 
a  Nation-wide  significance.  The  acquisition 
of  California  brought  this  far-western  Terri- 
tory under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and 
4  years  later  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
There  has  always  been  much  speculation  as 
to  what  might  have  occurred  If  Sloat  had 
not  raised  the  American  flag  at  that  particu- 
lar time.  With  some  other  nation  In  posses- 
sion of  California  the  history  and  future  of 
the  far-western  Territory  would  have  been 
vitally  affected. 

Two  years  after  Sloat  raised  the  flag  came 
the  gold  discovery  on  January  24,  1848.  Then 
began  the  great  trek  to  the  West,  and  it  Is 
generally  conceded  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  discovery  In  California,  and  the  millions 
added  to  tbe  gold  supply  as  a  result.  It  Is 
doubtful  If  the  United  States  Government 
would  have  been  In  a  position  to  have  suc- 
cessfully financed  the  Civil  War.  The  gold 
discovery  also  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  the  necessity  for  long  distance  rail- 
roading, and  accentuated  the  movement  for 
the  construction  of  an  Isthmian  canal.  Over 
43,000  emigrants  came  to  California  in  ox 
teams  and  covered  wagons  during  the  gold 
rush  days. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  speculation 
as  to  Just  where  the  flag  pole  stood  on  which 
Commodore  Sloat  raised  the  American  flag 


on  July  7.  1846.  The  impression  has  pre- 
vailed for  76  years  that  the  flag  was  raised  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  old  Custom 
House,  and  that  the  staff  was  attached  to  the 
building.  Sixty  years  ago.  namely,  on  July 
7.  1886.  a  fortieth  anniversary  celebration 
was  held  at  Monterey,  and  the  flag  unfurled 
at  the  northwest  corner.  At  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary in  1896  the  national  emblem  was 
again  raised  on  the  same  staff.  At  this  cele- 
bration one  of  the  most  Interesting  Incidents 
was  when  Midshipman  William  T.  Toler,  aide- 
de-camp  and  signal  officer  for  Commodore 
Sloat  who  had  performed  the  same  service  50 
jear  before,  and  who  was  now  quite  fepble, 
again  gra.«:ped  the  halyards,  evidently  for- 
getting the  exact  location  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century. 

A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  approaching  cen- 
tennial the  California  State  Park  Commis- 
sion, in  order  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible 
evidence  concerning  the  original  location  of 
the  flagstaff  upon  which  the  flag  was  raised 
July  7,  1846,  decided  to  call  upon  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  to  make  excavations  at 
the  building  to  ascertain.  If  possible,  the  ex- 
act location  of  the  original  staff.  Those  rep- 
resenting the  university  were  Theodore  C. 
McCown,  assistant  professor  of  anthropology. 
Ralph  W.  Chauey.  Professor  of  Paleontology, 
and  Herbert  E.  Bolton.  Sather  professor  of 
history,  emeritus.  In  direct  charge  of  the 
investigation  was  Mr.  Vernon  Aubrey  Nea- 
sham,  regional  historian.  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, who  several  years  ago  had  made  Investi- 
gations concerning  the  dates  of  the  building 
of  the  Customs  House  and  had  been  super- 
visor of  the  California  Historic  Landmarlts 
WPA  project,  sponsored  by  the  State  Park 
Commission. 

The  position  of  tbe  original  staff  was  found 
five  and  a  half  feet  from  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  Custom  House  and  on  this  spot  a  new 
flagpole  has  been  erected  for  the  centennial 
ceremonies  this  year.  Old  prints,  particu- 
larly the  one  drawn  by  W  R.  Hutton  in  June 
1846,  documentary  evidence  from  the  ac- 
counts of  Thomas  O.  Larkln  showing  he  had 
erected  a  new  flagpole  at  the  Custom  House 
in  1843,  and  the  excavations  made,  leave  little 
doubt  that  the  right  location  has  been  found. 
The  excavations  were  made^by  the  depart- 
ment of  anthropology  of  the  University  of 
California.  The  base  of  the  rotted  flagpole 
was  found  anchored  In  a  rock  cairn  several 
feet  below  the  present  ground  level.  This 
new  flagstaff  was  dedicated  by  the  State  Park 
Commission  under  the  auspices  of  the  Native 
Sons  and  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West  on  July  6,  and  on  the  following  day  tbe 
American  flag  was  again  raised  on  this  origi- 
nal location.  Gov.  Earl  Warren,  of  Califor- 
nia, and  other  notables  participated. 

The  Monterey  Custom  House  is  a  Cali- 
fornia-owned historic  monument.  The  cam- 
paign for  its  preservation  was  started  by  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  In  1900. 
The  organization  secured  a  lease  through  the 
aid  of  California  Congressmen,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  property  was  transferred  to  the 
order,  and  formal  delivery  made  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  1900.  when  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  State's  admission  into  the  union  was  cele- 
brated in  San  Francisco.  In  1901  the  State 
by  legislative  act  took  over  the  Native  sons' 
lease,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
trustees  to  administer  the  property.  An  Ini- 
tial appropriation  of  $4,200  was  made  for  the 
preservation  of  the  building.  At  that  time 
part  of  the  roof  had  fallen  and  other  repairs 
were  necessary.  Other  legislative  appropria- 
tions were  later  made  to  complete  the  res- 
toration. With  the  creation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Park  Commission  in  1927  the 
lease  from  the  Federal  Government  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  body  and  the  property  had 
since  been  administered  by  California. 

Through  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1935 
provision  was  made  for  the  sale  of  all  public 
buUdlngs  of  historic  Importance  not  utUused 
by  the  Government,  preference  to  be  given 
to  State  or  municipal  bodies  to  puitbase  for 
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to  be.  as  is  the  peace  with  Italy  now  drafted. 


A    politically    centralised    Germany,    gov-      to  again  place  In  operation  the  natural  law 


AAXifc   ««^JS4    \\J    V*^*a 


i\   was  pertcvwy  ww»»»**«-   •»»  '^..^^uuc    w<a 
With  the  huge  amount  of  expenditures  for       In  the  sense  of  keeping  secret  the  Inlorma-       tlons.     I  would  consider  myself  something 


up  industry  committees  to  maKc  recommen- 
dations OS  these  matters.    We  see  no  reason 


as    lO     JUOV     WUCIC     ^llV    Ua|^     pV*AC     OWWU    VU      WUA^U 

Commodore  Sloat  raised  the  American  flag 


to  State  or  municipal  bodies  to  purchase  for 


X 
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pVblle  OK  at  half  the  appraised  value.  The 
coataaboase  waa  appraised  by  the  Oorern- 
ment  at  940.000  and  an  offer  made  by  the 
State  which  was  accepted  and  purchased  for 
•ao.OOO.  Half  of  this  sum  was  provided  by 
the  Park  Commission  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  remaining  IICOCO  raised  by 
the  people  of  Monterey  and  vicinity  as 
aecesaary  under  the  Park  Act.  A  number  of 
local  World  War  veterans  who  had  refused 
koaoaes  voted  by  Confcreas  but  who  felt  that 
for  n  purpose  as  worthy  and  patriotic  they 
would  accept  the  amount  originally  premised 
ar.d  turn  the  total  back  to  the  Government 
as  a  contribution  toward  the  acquisition  of 
this  historic  Federal  building.  This  was 
dbne. 

In  1M2  on  October  20  Commodore  Thomas 
Catcsby  Jonca  setaed  Monterey  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  Jonca  feared  that 
another  nation  was  bent  on  taking  over 
California.  He  later  found  that  he  had  acted 
haatlly.  the  flag  waa  lowered,  an  apology  of- 
ferad  to  the  Meslcan  authorities,  and  the 
Mexican  flag  again  raised  where  It  remained 
until  Commodore  Sloat  4  years  later  again 
took  poaafislon  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Stataa  Oovtrnment. 

The  htatcry  of  the  construction  of  the 
la  moat  intrreatlng.  Mew  evl- 
IMlsd  la  tlfte  Bancr</ft  Library  had 
caitaad  tba  eoneliwton  to  be  accepted  that 
tlM  date  of  tlM  ftrst  eonatruction  was  In  the 
late  laaO'B  during  the  Mciican  pcrKxl  Years 
between  and  including  IMl  and  1844  mark 
the  beginuitig  of  enlargement  and  new  cuD" 
autjction.  with  Thcmaa  O.  Larkln  as  the 
contractor  (or  the  Mexieaa  Oovemmei.t:  It 
was  during  Uiii  r>erlod  that  the  building  took 
on  lu  present  appearance.  It  has  a  two- 
atory  north  wing,  a  long  ooe-story  central 
poruon.  and  a  two-story  southern  wing. 

It  can  be  appreciated  that  this  old  land- 
mark was  wortliV  uf  preservation  and  to  the 
Order  of  Native  Sons,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, and  to  the  Order  of  Native  Daughters, 
and  other  organizations  and  Individuals  par- 
ticipating, too  much  credit  cannot  be  ac- 
corded. The  raising  of  the  flag  over  the  his- 
tme  building  on  July  7,  1946.  following  a 
century  of  tremendous  growth  In  CiUilornia 
and  the  far  West,  is  an  event  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  State  and  Nation. 


Lake  DiTersion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Thursday,  July  25.  1945 

Mr.    ROWAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  is5ue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune : 
tAKt  wvntsioN 

Diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  was 
doubled  for  a  week  during  the  recent  coal 
atrlke  in  order  to  Increase  power  production 
at  the  Lockport  plant  of  the  Chicago  sanitary 
district.  In  spite  of  the  additional  diversion. 
the  ierel  of  Lake  Michigan  rose  more  than  2 
Inches  from  May  to  June.  The  lake  now 
atands  1.27  feet  higher  than  its  mean  level 
during  the  years  from  19X  to  1915. 

These  flgiuvs  effectively  dispose  of  com- 
plainU  that  diversion  of  water  at  Chicago  for 
aanitatlon  and  navigation  purposes  in  causing 
a  lowering  of  the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Their  levels  fluctuate  in  cycles.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  teatlmony  on  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  baaed  Its  verdict  in  the  lake  level 
should  have  been  taken  at  a  period  of 


low  water.  The  facts  now  available  prove  that 
the  canal  had  nothing  to  do  with  It.  The 
Supreme  Court  ought  to  reopen  the  case  and 
modify  Its  order  In  accordance  with  the 
known  facta. 


Fifteen  Million  Will  Die 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF  ' 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  WSST  VIECINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  NEELY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  Bab- 
son'i,  Reports  for  March  4.  1946: 
nrrcxN  million  wiix  dk 

The  dread  scourge  cancer  stalked  and  killed 
more  Americans  In  1644  than  were  slain  in 
battle  on  ev  ry  front  in  ail  the  years  of 
World  Wur  II.  Cancer  knows  no  eg«!  In 
molding  horror.  It  avails  and  destroys  Im- 
partially the  old  and  the  young— children, 
taiioirs.  Cancer  knows  no  pity  for  any  of 
the  human  race.  Etch  and  poor.  Men  and 
women.  In  women  between  the  age*  of  t5 
and  b&,  in  the  bUxim  of  thrlr  lile,  cancer  Is 
the  first  causa  uf  dcalh.  FiUcen  million  peo- 
ple, Uvivc,.  breathing  liumim  souls,  the  good 
and  liie  b;.d.  the  luvid  and  unloved,  now  alive 
In  the  United  States  alcne  are-  d'x:mcd, 
doomed  to  die  of  cancer  unless  the  prchcnt 
methods  of  control  are  improved. 

True,  many  of  these  if  tliey  will  may  live. 
Thousands  die.  In  slow  agony,  who  might 
survive  if  they  would  immediately  report  to 
doctors.  Caught  quickly  while  death  holds 
the  hour  glass  in  balance,  cancer  is  the  vic- 
tim, not  mankind.  Yet  the  poor,  the  inno- 
cent, the  ignorant,  do  not  re.iHze  the  fleet- 
ing seconds  that  they  may  hold  cancer  at 
bay.  In  which  they  may  gain  its  ma.stpry. 
More  Xatlon-wlde  information,  more  attacks 
on  prudish  fear  and  supcrstitlou-s  folklore, 
must  be  launched  And  launched  immedi- 
ately. 

There  are  many  Ecparate  research  centers, 
understaffed,  poorly  paid,  which  toil  val- 
iantly to  combat  the  satan!c  foe  in  all  Its 
guises.  There  are  seme  hospitals,  but  these 
are  overcrowded,  inadequate.  Wealthy  men 
have  given  to  aid  mankind.  Industry,  Gov- 
ernment, Prderal.  State — individuals  of  all 
ranks  have  helped.  But  far  more  than  the 
driblets  which  have  trickled  into  the  empty 
ba.<:in  must  come.  In  a  Nation  able  and 
willing  to  spend  $2,000,000,000  for  the  atomic 
bomb  without  even  knowing  it.  so  vast  is  its 
wealth,  surely  a  sum  equal  to  that  could  be 
raised  to  free  not  only  its  citizens,  but  the 
world  as  well  of  a  more  Inexorable  enemy 
than  the  A.xis. 

Give  the  scientists  the  means  to  study,  to 
release  us  from  suffering.  Give  them  dollars. 
They  wrlll  give  us  health  where  possible.  Give 
them  but  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  money 
spent  to  unleash  destructibe  atomic  energy, 
and  they  will  build  a  better  rate  to  inhabit  the 
world.  They  will  give  to  us  thousands,  mil- 
lions of  souls  to  live  with,  not  to  mourn  over. 
They  may  do  it  eventually  working  slowly, 
carefully,  motivated  by  the  love  of  mankind. 
But  have  we  so  little  concern  for  human  life, 
so  little  gratitude  for  endless  hours  of  heart- 
break, of  patient  failure  after  failure  that 
they  have  endured  alone,  that  we  will  not 
help  them  to  help  us?  Can  it  be  that  our 
brother's,  our  owm  life  means  so  little  that 
dollars  count  nwre?  That  united  Nation- 
wide rl.mning  Is  but  a  phrase  to  mouth 
emptily?  -Or  la  It  Just  our  Indifference,  our 
wtll-lntentloned    lethargy   that   lets    friend 


after  frlend-dle  with  a  sobbing  "terrible,  ter- 
rible?" Nothing  but  weak  action  follows 
the  dead  who  can  speak  no  more  to  warn  us 
that  cancer  knows  all  men,  and  no  man  as 
friend. 

As  each  must  suffer  alone,  die  alone,  so 
must  each  citizen  tell  his  brother  to  unite  for 
the  building  of  a  greater  and  greater  re- 
search effort;  so  that  many  now  docwned  may 
live.  To  the  cold-blooded  economist,  the 
prolonging  of  healthy  life  means  more  cus- 
tomers and  greater  prosperity.  But  this  is 
not  a  re<iuest  to  promote  greater  Industrial 
activity;  It  Is  a  plea  to  all  who  believe  that 
It  is  now  time  to  direct  a  vast  and  united 
research  effort  toward  Improving  man's  wel- 
fare. Success  would  bring  its  own  reward  to 
all. 


Russian  Plans  for  Soyietizing  Germany 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
♦  or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNXSOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
grant"d  to  extend  my  reinark.s  In  the 
Rrccno,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
July  24,  1946 

Wrr.iTs  Tnua  Molotov's  Plia  ran  Uniftei) 
Qlb.mant  "Cynical" — Says  Rl'ssiai.'s  Feel 
That  Unoth  Sdch  Set-up  Peopi-e  Woitld 
YrtLD  TO  Moscow's  Inituence.  Whf.keas  a 
Federation  Wouij)  Block  Soviet  Expansion 

(By  Sumner  Welles,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State) 

M:iny  of  the  smaller  countries  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  will  urge 
drastic  modification  of  the  more  pernicious 
of  the  decisions  reached  by  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Minisiers.  Their  governments  are 
convinced  that  no  durable  peace  in  Europe 
can  be  founded  on  shabby  compromises.  Dr. 
Evatt,  as  always  forthright  and  farsighted, 
has  made  it  clear  that  such  governments  as 
that  of  Australia  will  not  Join  at  Paris  in 
any  chorus  of  "yes  men." 

Some  of  the  lesser  governments  have  not 
forgotten — even  if  our  own  Government 
has — Wccdrow  Wilson's  great  words:  "Every 
territorial  settlement  must  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  populations  concerned,  and  not  a  part 
of  any  n.ere  adjustment  or  compromise  of 
claims  between  rival  States." 

But  whatever  the  results  of  the  conference 
may  be  the  deliberations  of  the  delegates  will 
throughout  be  overshadowed  by  Mr.  Molo- 
tov's  pronouncement  to  the  German  people, 
and  by  the  knowledge  of  the  delegates  that 
there  exists  no  semblance  cf  understanding 
between  the  Big  Four  upon  the  kind  of  peace 
to  be  accorded  Germany  and  Aurtria.  For 
the  key  to  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  must 
be  found  in  the  German  and  Austria  peace 
settlements. 

HODGEPODGE  OF  COMPROMISE 

The  ina"bility  of  the  Big  Four.  14  months 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  to  reach  any  agree- 
ment upon  the  foundation  essential  to  any 
European  peace  emphasizes  more  sharply 
than  ever  before  the  gravity  of  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  secure  before  the  vic- 
tory was  won  a  firm  accord  between  the  ma- 
jor allies  covering  the  long-range  policy  to  be 
pursued  toward  the  defeated  Germany. 
Every  month  which  has  passed  since  V-E 
Day  has  made  it  more  unlikely  that  this 
Government  can  still  obtain  a  peace  with 
Germany  which  will  spell  safety  for  the 
American  people,  and  which  will  not  prove 
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to  be.  as  to  the  peace  with  Italy  now  drafted, 
•  hodgepodge  of  fatal  compromises  and  of 
a  total  disregard  for  the  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  to  which  the  Big  Four  are 
solemnly  pledged. 

Mr.  Molotov  has  now  told  the  world  what 
the  Soviet  government  wants  in  Germany. 
His  statement,  together  with  Its  interpreta- 
tion by  the  official  press  of  Moscow,  haa 
proved  more  revealing  for  a  long  time  past. 

None  of  the  Western  democracies  will  take 
Issue  with  Mr.  Molotov's  renewed  declaration 
that  the  German  war  machine  and  the  Narl 
system  must  be  erased.  With  hts  insistence 
upon  the  "democratization"  of  the  German 
people  there  would  also  be  no  quarrel  if  be 
meant  by  that  term  what  democracies  mean. 

"CYNICAL"  BOVIET  POUCt 

But  in  the  balance  of  his  statement  the 
fantastic  cynicism  of  Soviet  policy  may  be 
seen  at  its  most  glaring  extreme. 

Mr.  Molotov  now  piously  condemns  any 
"dismemberment"  of  Germany.  Tet  Russia 
has  already  taken  half  of  East  Prussia,  and 
has  secured  for  her  present  satellite,  Poland, 
the  other  half,  together  with  Germany's  agri- 
cultural regions  west  of  the  Oder. 

At  Potsdam  the  Soviet  Government  Joined 
the  United  States  and  Greot  Britain  In  de- 
creeing th«  political  and  economic  deetn- 
traimtlon  of  a«mtaDy.  Mr.  Molotov  now 
refUMs  to  conaldcr  the  eatabllahment  of  any 
federated  Oermany  or  anything  approacblnc 
a  return  to  the  healthy  autonomy  of  the 
ancient  Oermon  stiitee. 

Mr.  MoIoUjv  has  turned  hU  back  on  Franct. 
Be  baa  rejected  France's  demand  for  that 
Indtspenaabl*  meaaure  of  security  which  she 
would  obtain  with  the  removal  of  the  Rtihr, 
the  Rhtneland.  and  the  Saar  from  the  con- 
trol of  any  central  German  government. 

Mr.  Molotov  talked  much  of  the  need  for 
the  immediate  creation  of  centralized  agen- 
cies In  Germany.  Yet  when  Prance  made  a 
major  concession  by  withdrawing  her  long- 
standing objection  to  this  step,  Mr.  Molotov 
refiosed  to  agree. 

The  Soviet  government  has  now  demanded 
the  reconstruction  of  a  united  Germany,  to 
be  governed  by  a  central  government,  located 
presumably  In  Berlin,  where  Russia  already 
dominates  the  scene. 

What  this  implies  is  very  plain. 

The  Soviet  government  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  achieving  its  objective  within 
the  Russian  cone  of  Germany.  It  haa  al- 
ready forced  upon  the  German  people  in  that 
zone  a  political,  economic,  and  social  trans- 
formation destined  to  make  the  region  a 
tributary  of  the  Soviet  system. 

LACK  COHERENT    PBOCRAM 

The  British  and  American  Governments 
have  failed  to  carry  out  any  integrated,  co- 
herent, or  democratic  program  within  their 
zones.  Political  confusion  and  economic 
prostration  are  intrinsically  as  great  as  when 
the  occupation  began. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  therefore  de- 
cided to  move  ahead.  It  has  consistently 
catered  to  German  nationalism.  It  is  now 
convinced  that  in  a  unified  Germany  the 
political  agencies  which  It  has  successfully 
aet  up  in  the  Russian  zone  would  rapidly 
dominate  any  central  government  that  might 
be  established,  and  that  under  such  a  gov- 
ernment the  masses  of  the  people  throughout 
Germany  would  soon  prove  submissive  to  the 
influence  of  Moscow.  In  their  present  misery 
and  distress  the  peculiar  psychology  of  the 
German  people  will  make  them  as  prone  to 
adopt  the  tenets  of  Soviet  communism  as 
they  were  a  few  years  ago  to  support  Hltler- 
Ism.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Kremlin,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  German  federation  of  autonomotus 
states  would  be  more  likely  to  block  the  west- 
ward expansion  of  the  Soviet  sj'stem  and 
would  probably  place  Germany's  major  In- 
dustrial resources  under  western  control. 
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A   politically   centralised    Germany,   for- 

emed  from  Berlin,  will  offer  no  hope  of  future 
security  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  west. 

If  such  a  Germany  la  reconstituted,  and  If 
the  present  terms  of  the  Italian  and  Hun- 
garian treaty  drafts  are  confirmed,  the  docu- 
ments to  be  signed  In  Paris  vrtll  be  written 
on  the  sand. 


A  Veteran's  Views  on  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSB 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  a  number  of 
letters  recently  from  the  clear-thlnklng 
veterans  who  are  not  a!<klng  that  a  por- 
tion of  their  grocery  bills  be  paid  out  of 
money  which  Uncle  Sam  mtut  borrow 
to  pay  their  subsidies  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  pay  their  way  as  they  go. 

The  following  Is  an  illustration  of  the 
thinking  of  one  of  our  outstanding  young 
men  of  my  district  who  Is  sufBclentljr 
matured  to  grasp  the  apparent  desire  of 
the  bureaucrats  to  control,  not  so  much 
prices  as  our  economy.  This  young  man 
is  from  one  of  our  best  democratic 
families  and  I  am  happy  to  give  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  the  benefit  of  his 
thinking.    The  letter  follows: 

Since  I  last  visited  with  you,  I  have  been 
in  and  cut  of  the  Army  and  ycu  have  been 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Congratulations  to  you  upon  the  attainment 
of  that  distinction. 

I  have  come  back  to  Tulsa  to  practice  law 
instead  of  returning  to  •  •  •  Texas, 
where  I  practiced  l)efore  the  war.  and  would 
like  for  you  to  know  my  personal  views  with 
regard  to  the  OPA  question. 

The  OPA  has  been  a  most  desirable  insti- 
tution In  aid  of  curbing  Inflationary  trends 
during  this  last  war.  Even  with  Its  many 
inequities,  seemingly  a  characteristic  of  al- 
most every  governmental  agency,  still  It 
served  a  worthwhile  purpose. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  any  prlce-contfol  legislation  at  the 
present  time  for  several  reasons.  The  two 
most  Important  reasons,  I  believe,  are:  Plrst 
(as  recognized  t)y  Congress  for  many  years 
In  Federal  legislation  prohibiting  private 
conspiracy  or  action,  the  effect  of  which  Is 
to  control  prices),  the  arbitrary  control  of 
prices  Is  a  dangerous  thing  t>ecause  It  nulli- 
fies the  operation  of  the  normal  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  and.  second,  the  tenden- 
cy toward  governmental  control  of  business, 
large  and  small  (admitted  by  those  in  the 
ascendency  in  our  Federal  Government  for 
the  past  several  years),  will  be  given  addi- 
tional Impetus  by  any  such  legislation  at 
this  time. 

I  think  It  well  that  this  problem  has  been 
thoroughly  debated  in  the  Congress  and  even 
more  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  the  Nation.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  continued  debate  on  this  matter  so 
long  as  the  ultimate  result  la  nonpassage  of 
such  a  law  or  the  veto  of  same.  The  threat 
of  such  a  law  may  cause  that  portion  of  our 
business  people  who  may  be  Inclined  to  reap 
vast  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  constuner 
to  limit  their  price  Increases  to  a  reasonable 
figure  until  the  question  Is  settled;  mean- 
while, perhaps,  production  will  begin  Its  up- 
ward trend  and  cause  a  ccHnpetltive  market 


to  a^aln  place  In  c^ratioB  the  natural  law 
<rf  supply  and  demand. 

But  even  though  the  question  should  be 
settled  and  the  threat  removed  at  an  early 
date,  I  still  believe  that  for  the  ultimate 
good  of  all  we  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
a  few  dollars  to  excessive  costs  of  living  dur- 
ing the  few  months  which  will  be  required 
for  our  economy  to  readjtist  Itself  and  again 
become  a  free  and  competitive  economy.  In 
such  a  free  economy  it  haa  been  frequently 
demonstrated  that  the  man  who  offers  the 
best  services  and  pays  a  reasonable  wage  wlU 
profit  therefrom  in  proportion  and  the  man 
who  has  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  services 
to  the  public  or  advantages  to  the  employee 
will  be  required  by  a  recalcitrant  public  to 
adjust  his  business  practices  and  accept  a 
reasonable  profit  as  well  as  pay  a  reasonable 
wage. 

To  think  of  arbitrarily  controlling  prlcea. 
and  therefore  proflu.  In  peacetime  America, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  to  think  In  terms  of  plac- 
ing those  who  are  least  capable,  less  honest 
and  fair  and  who  have  the  least  initiative 
upon  the  tame  footing  as  tbe  man  who  to 
willing  to  work  Industriously,  to  deal  honestly 
and  to  display  the  attrtbutM  of  initiative  and 
ambition  which  have  always  been  the  dts- 
tingtUsbing  mark  of  ths  Amarican  buslnsM 
man,  small  or  large. 

The  worker  will  ultimately  benefit  from  ths 
burial  of  OPA  in  Inrreased  production  wbteb 
means  more  Jobs,  more  ooouBOditlM  to  pur- 
cbase.  lot'sr  prless  and  all  Of  this  wltH  a 
rsasonable  pay  rate  and  Improvad  working 
oondi  tlons. 

We  are  not  now  tsptrlencing  a  depression, 
but  ratixer  we  are  living  In  a  period  of  wtwt 
I  would  call  proB|«erouj  Inflation,  when  most 
people  have  a  generous  Income  and  many 
have  large  savings  accounts.  This  Is  the  time 
during  which  the  fundamentaUy  free  Amer- 
l<:an  economy  should  operate  most  sdvan- 
tageoufily  to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

I  am  not  giving  thought  to  those  who  are 
needy,  because  that  is  a  different  problem 
which  should  be  handled  by  other  means  than 
price  control.  I  am  not  thinking  of  a  period 
of  depression,  because  that  Is  a  problem 
wholly  different  from  the  present  problem 
and  shotild  be  considered  separately. 

This  is  a  time  when  our  Congress  and 
our  Senate  should  have  the  fortitude  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  White  House  and  to  all  the 
varied  political  advisors  surroimdlng  the 
White  House,  that  legislation  which  is  en- 
acted as  a  temporary  expedient  will  be  strick- 
en from  the  lawlx>ok8  when  the  emergency 
which  required  its  passage  no  longer  exists. 

If  the  people  were  made  to  feel  that  they 
could  depend  upon  their  Representatives  la 
Congress  for  courageous.  Intelligent  leader- 
ship, the  executive  department  might  again 
assume  its  normal  functions  and  not  parade 
as  the  sole  friend  of  the  common  man  in 
Washington. 

Please  accept  my  views  as  altogether  per- 
aonal  to  me,  and  for  whatever  they  might  be 
worth. 


Establishment  of  Women's  Army  Corps, 
Re^lar  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASEACHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  bill: 
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military  commissioned  service  each  such  per-       as  the  Director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps       biUtles  of  world  conflict  between  the  United 


a  lowering  of  the  levels  of  ttoe  Great  Lakes. 
Ttoelr  levels  fluctuate  In  crdea.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  testimony  on  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  based  Its  verdict  In  the  lake  level 
should  have  been  taken  at  a  period  of 


brother's,  our  own  life  means  so  little  that 
dollars  count  more?  That  united  Nation- 
wide planning  Is  but  a  phrase  to  mouth 
emptily?  -Or  U  It  Just  our  Indifference,  our 
well-intentioned    lethargy   that   lets    friend 


Every  month  which  has  passed  since  V-E 
Day  has  made  it  more  unlikely  that  this 
Government  can  still  obtain  a  peace  with 
Germany  which  will  spell  safety  for  the 
American  people,  and  which  will  not  prove 


ward  expansion  of  the  Soviet  system  and 
would  probably  place  Germany's  major  in- 
dustrial resources  under  western  control. 


figure  until  the  question  Is  settled;  mean- 
while, perhaps,  production  will  begin  Ita  up- 
ward trend  and  cause  a  c<Mnpetltive  market 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Recobo.  I  include  the 
following  bill: 
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A  bill  to  establish  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
in  the  Regular  Army,  In  the  Offlcers'  Re- 
serve Corps,  and  In  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  this  act  may  be 

cited  as  the  "Women's  Army  Corps  Intcgra- 

Uon  Act  of  1946." 

ESTABUSHMENT    OF    WOMBi'S    ASMT    COBPS, 
BlCUIJUi  AKIIT 

Sic.  a.  EfTective  the  date  of  enactment  ol 
this  act  there  is  established  in  the  Regular 
Army  a  Women's  Army  Corps  which  shall 
perform  such  services  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

mtNCTH    or    WOMEN'S    ARMT    CORPS.    KEGUI.AB 
AIMT 

Sac.  3.  The  total  authorized  strength  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps,  Regular  Army, 
shall  t>e: 

(1)  Officers:  Officers  in  number  not  exceed- 
ing 2  percent  of  the  total  commissioned 
strenf^th  from  time  to  time  authorized  for 
the  Regular  Army:  Proiided.  That  the  au- 
th4Lr:zed  commissioned  strength  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps.  Regular  Army,  shall 
not  be  leas  than  500  officers:  Provided  further. 
That  the  total  authorized  commissioned 
strength  of  the  Regular  Army  as  now  pre- 
scribed by  law  Is  increased  by  500. 

tS)  Warrant  offlcers;  Warrant  offlcers  In 
numt>er  not  exceeding  2  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  warrant  officers  now  or  hereafter 
from  time  to  time  authorized  and  prescribed 
for  the  Regular  Army. 

(3>  Enlisted  women;  Enlisted  women  In 
number  not  exceeding  3  |>ercent  of  the  total 
enlisted  strenKth  from  tune  to  time  author- 
tasd  f<jr  the  Regular  Army:  Provided.  That 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
and  until  such  time  subsequent  thereto  as 
the  total  authorized  enlisted  strength  of 
the  Regular  Army  Is  again  prescribed  by  law, 
the  authorized  enlisted  strength  of  the  Wom- 
en's Army  Corps.  Regular  Army,  shall  be  In 
number  not  exceeding  2  percent  of  the  actual 
male  enlisted  strength  of  the  Regular  Army. 

anuKTOK.  DEPtrrr  dikectok.  and  staff  direc- 
tors OF  women's  ARMT  CORPS 

S«c.  4.  (a)  From  the  officers  permanently 
conmilsstoned  In  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 
Regular  Army,  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  se- 
lect, to  serve  during  his  pleasure,  one  offi- 
cer to  be  Director  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps,  who  without  vacation  of  her  perma- 
nent grade  shall  have  the  temporary  rank, 
pay.  and  allowances  of  a  colonel  while  so 
serving:  one  officer  to  be  Deputy  Director 
thereof,  and  such  number  of  officers  to  be 
staff  directors  thereof  as  he  may  determine 
to  t>e  necessary,  each  of  which  Deputy  Di- 
rector and  staff  directors,  if  permanently 
commissioned  in  a  lower  grade,  shall  without 
vacation  of  her  permanent  grade  have  the 
temporary  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a 
lieutenant  colonel  while  so  serving:  Proiided. 
That  any  officer  selected  after  July  1,  1952. 
to  be  Director.  Deputy  Director,  and  staff  di- 
rector of  such  Corps,  must  be  selected  from 
among  commissioned  officers  therein  in  the 
permanent  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel:  And 
provided  further.  That  prior  to  July  1,  1952. 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  extend  that  date 
one  time  until  such  later  date  as  he  may 
select  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Unless  entitled  to  higher  retired  rank 
or  pay  under  any  provision  of  law.  each  such 
commissioned  officer  who  shall  have  served 
for  4  years  as  Director,  Deputy  Director,  or  a 
staff  director  of  such  corps  shall  upon  re- 
tirement be  retired  with  the  rank  held  by 
her  while  so  serving,  shall  receive  retired  pay 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law  computed  on 
the  b.'^ls  of  the  base  and  longevity  pay  which 
she  would  receive  if  serving  on  active  duty 
with  such  rank,  and  if  thereafter  recalled 
to  active  service  shall  be  recalled  In  such 
rank. 


COMMISSIONED   OFTICEBS.   WOMEN'S    ARMT   CORPS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Ccmmi.-sloned  officers  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  Regular  Army,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  from 
female  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  21  years  and  who  possess 
such  physical  and  other  quaUflcatlor.s  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
shall  be  permanently  commissioned  therein 
in  grades  from  lieutenant  colonel  to  second 
lieutenant.  Inclusive. 

(b)  Original  appointments  in  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  Regular  Army,  other  than  those 
made  under  section  10  hereof,  shall  be  made 
only  in  the  grade  ol  second  lieutenant  from 
female  persons  not  over  30  years  of  age  who 
are  otherwise  qualified  lor  appointment. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps.  Regular  Array,  shall  be  promoted  to 
the  permanent  grades  of  first  lieutenant, 
captain,  and  major  in  the  same  manner  and 
after  the  number  of  years  of  service  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  the  promo- 
tion of  male  commissioned  officers  ol  pro- 
motlon-Ust  arms  and  services  of  the  Regular 
Army  to  like  grades,  and  shall  be  promoted 
to  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
by  selection  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

(d)  Relative  rank  among  commissioned 
offlcers  of  the  Wc^men's  Army  Corps,  and  be- 
tween such  officers  and  other  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  the  manner  now  or  hereatter  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  the  determination  of  rel- 
ative rank  among  male  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Regular  Army.  Commissioned  officers 
of  such  corps  ehall  be  entitled,  by  virtue  of 
their  rank,  to  command  In  such  manner  and 
over  such  persons  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  and  may  be  atsigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  perform  such 
duties  as  the  interests  of  the  service  may 
require 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  War.  under  the  cir- 
cumstances aijd  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  President  may  ter- 
minate the  commission  of  any  officer  ap- 
pointed in  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 

(f)  In  determining  eligibility  for  retire- 
ment and  the  percentage  of  active-service  pay 
to  be  employed  in  computing  the  amount  of 
retired  pay  under  any  provision  of  law,  each 
commissioned  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Army,  who  is  commissioned  In  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  established  by  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  at  least  the  same 
length  of  continuous  active  commissioned 
service  in  the  Regular  Army  as  any  promo- 
tion-list officer  of  the  Regular  Army  Junior 
to  her  in  rank. 

WARRANT  OmCERS,  WOMEN'S  ARMT  CORPS 

Sec.  6.  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  may  prescribe,  female  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  may  be  appointed 
in  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  Regular  Army, 
In  the  permanent  grade  of  warrant  officer 
(Junior  grade)  and  in  the  permanent  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  law  now  or  hereafter  applicable  to  ap- 
pointment of  male  persons  in  such^  perma- 
nent warrant  officer  grades  In  the  Regular 
Army:  Provided,  That  in  computing  the 
years  of  active  service  as  warrant  officer 
(Junior  grade)  necessary  to  qualify  for  ap- 
pointment in  permanent  grade  of  chief  war- 
rant officer,  there  shall  also  be  Included 
years  of  active  service  under  appointment 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  as  a  com- 
missioned officer,  as  a  warrant  officer  (Junior 
grade),  and  as  a  chief  warrant  officer. 

ENLISTED   WOMEN,    WOMEN'S   ARMT    CORPS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe,  original  en- 
listments and  reenlistments  in  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  Regular  Army,  may  be  accepted 
from  among  such  persons  and  in  such  grades 


or  ratings  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  pre- 
scribe for  periods  of  18  months  or  3  years 
from  female  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding persons  in  active  service  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  years:  Provided,  That 
no  person  under  the  age  of  21  years  shall 
be  enlisted  in  such  corps  without  the  written 
consent  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  and  no 
person  who  has  attained  the  age  over  35 
years  shall  be  originally  enlisted  in  the  Wom- 
en's Army  Corps,  Regular  Army,  established 
by  this  act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  War  shall,  upon  the 
application  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
any  female  person  under  the  age  of  21  years, 
enlisted  without  their  written  consent,  dis- 
charge subh  person  from  the  military  service 
with  pay  and  with  the  form  of  discharge  cer- 
tificate to  which  the  service  of  such  person, 
after  enlistment,  shall  entitle  her. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
"Armed  Forces  Voluntary  Recruitment  Act 
of  1945,"  approved  October  6,  1945,  shall  not 
apply  to  enlistments  In  the  Women's  Army 
Corps,  Regular  Army,  but  the  other  provi- 
sions of, said  act  shall  apply  to  such  enlist- 
ments. 

APPLICABILITT   OF   LAWS 

Sec.  8.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
;vlded,  all  laws  now  or  hereafter  applicable 
to  male  commissioned  officers,  warrant  offl- 
cers, and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army, 
to  former  male  commissioned  offlcefs,  war- 
rant officers,  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Army,  and  to  their  dependents  and  bene- 
ficiaries, shall  in  like  cases  be  applicable  re- 
spectively to  commissioned  officers,  warrant 
officers,  and  enlisted  women  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  Regular  Army,  to  former  com- 
missioned officers,  warrant  officers,  and  en- 
listed women  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps, 
Regular  Army,  and  to  their  dependents  and 
beneficiaries. 

AMALGAM.^TION  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  ARMT  CORPS 
OF  THE  ARMT  OF  THE  DNnXD  STATES  ESTAB- 
LISHED BY  THE  ACT  OF  JULT  1,  1943,  WITH 
THE  WOMEN'S  ARMT  CORPS,  REGtTLAR  ARMT 

Sec  9.  The  officer  selected  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  appointed  as  the  Director  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  established  by  this  act 
(provided  for  In  sec.  4  hereof),  shall  Ke,  and 
perform  the  duties  of,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer (Director)  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  established 
by  the  act  of  .July  1,  1943  (57  Stat.  371),  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  latter  Corps,  and  no 
other  person  shall  be  or  perform  the  duties 
of  the  commanding  officer  (Director)  of  such 
Corps. 

INTEGRATION     APPOINTMENTS     OF     OFFICERS      IN 
WOMEN'S  ARMT  CORPS,  REGULAR  ARMT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Until  a  date  6  months  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  initial 
appointments  of  commissioned  offlcers  In  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  Regular  Army,  may  be 
made  as  hereinafter  prescribed  in  the  perma- 
nent commissioned  grades  of  second  lieut'?n- 
ant,  first  lieutenant,  captain,  and  major  from 
female  citizens  of  the  United  States  over  the 
age  of  21  years  and  not  more  than  47  years  of 
age  who  are  otherwise  qualified  and  who  have 
performed  honorable  active  service  as  tempo- 
rary commissioned  officers  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  established  by  the  act  of  July  1, 
1943  (57  Stat.  371). 

(b)  For  the  purposes  specified  in  subt-ec- 
tion  (d)  hereof,  each  person  appointed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
at  the  time  of  her  appointment  be  credited 
with  a  period  of  service  equal  to  the  number 
of  years,  months,  and  days  which  such  jier- 
son  served  on  active  Federal  military  ser'ice 
as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States;  or  a  period  of  service,  de  er- 
mlned  constructively  in  accordance  vith 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  whichever  is  greater:  Provided,  Tha-,  in 
computing  the  total  period  of  active  Fedoral 
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military  commissioned  service  each  such  per- 
son honorably  discharged  or  relieved  from 
active  Federal  military  service  subsequent  to 
May  12,  1945,  shall  also  be  credited  with  the 
period  from  the  date  of  her  discharge  or 
separation  from  actiV3  Federal  military  serv- 
ice to  the  date  of  her  appointment. 

(c)  A  person  appointed  under  this  section 
who  Is  credited,  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
hereof,  with  less  than  the  minimum  length 
of  service  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  pro- 
motion of  promotion-list  offlcers  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant,  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant;  a  person  credited 
with  service  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
minimum  length  of  service  now  or  hereafter 
prescribed  for  promotion  of  promotion-list 
offlcers  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  but 
less  than  the  minimum  length  of  service  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  for  promotion  of  pro- 
motion-list offlcers  to  the  grade  of  captain, 
shall  be  appointed  In  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant; a  person  credited  with  service  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  minimum  length  of 
service  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  pro- 
motion of  promotion-list  offlcers  to  the  grade 
of  captain,  but  less  than  the  minimum  length 
of  service  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  pro- 
motion of  promotion-list  offlcers  to  the  grade 
of  major,  shall  be  appointed  In  the  grade  of 
captain:  and  a  person  credited  with  service 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  minimum  length 
of  service  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  pro- 
motion of  promotion -list  offlcers  to  the  prade 
of  major,  shall  be  appointed  In  the  grade  of 
major.  Such  persons  shall  be  placed  on  the 
promotion  list  immediately  bclpw  those  offl- 
cers of  the  same  grade  having  the  same  or 
next  greater  period  of  service. 

(d)  The  period  of.  service  credited  to  a 
person  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  hereof 
shall  be  counted  ari  construed  as  continu- 
ous active  commissioned  service  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Regtilar  Army  for  the  following 
two  purposes:  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  grade  and  rank  of  a  person  ap- 
pointed imder  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a 
person's  right  to  promotion  subsequent  to 
appointment  under  th-^  provisions  of  this 
section.  Except  for  the  foregoing  specified 
purposes,  provisions  of  existing  law  regard- 
ing length  of  service  and  benefits  accruing 
therefrom,  shall  not  be  affected. 

women's  ARMT  CORPS  RESERVE  OF  THE  OFFICERS* 
AND  ENLIBTED  RESERVE  CORPS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Effective  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act,  the  appointment  of  women  in 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  Reserve  of  the  Offi- 
cers' Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  the  enlistment  of  women  In  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  Reserve  of  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  authorized. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, all  laws  now  or  hereafter  applicable 
to  male  commissioned  offlcers  and  former 
commissioned  offlcers  of  the  Offlcers'  Reserve 
Corps,  to  enlisted  men  and  former  enlisted 
men  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  and  to 
their  dependents  and  beneficiaries,  shall  In 
like  cases  be  applicable,  respectively,  to  fe- 
male commissioned  offlcers  and  former  com- 
missioned offlcers  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  Reserve  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
to  enlisted  women  and  former  enlisted 
women  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  Reserve 
of  the  Elnllsted  Reserve  Corps,  and  to  their 
dependents  and  beneficiaries. 

(c)  Appointments  of  women  In  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  Reserve  of  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps  may  be  made  In  grades  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  from  lieutenant 
colonel  to  second  lieutenant,  inclusive,  from 
female  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  21  years  and  who  possess 
such  physical  and  other  qualifications  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  person  who  has  served  satis- 
factorily as  the  commanding  officer  (Direc- 
tor) of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  established 
by  the  act  of  July  1.  1943  (57  Stat.  871)  or 


as  the  Director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
created  by  this  act,  may.  If  otherwise  quali- 
fied, be  appointed  In  such  Reserve  Corps  In 
the  grade  of  colonel.  Within  the  grades 
specified  above,  and  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
any  woman  who  has  served  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps, 
Regular  Army,  or  as  a  temporary  comiuis- 
sloned  officer  In  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
established  by  the  act  of  July  1, 1943  (57  Stat. 
371)  may,  if  otherwise  qualified,  be  appointed 
In  the  Women's  Army  Corps  Reserve  of  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  In  the  highest  perma- 
nent or  temporary  grade,  satisfactorily  held 
by  her  In  active  service  or  In  any  lower  grade. 
Except  as  hereinabove  provided,  no  woman 
shall  be  Initially  appointed  in  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  Reserve  of  the  Offlcers'  Reserve 
Corps  In  time  of  peace  In  a  grade  above  that 
of  second  lieutenant  or  at  an  age  greater 
than  30  years;  Provided,  That  specialists, 
such  as  scientists  and  technical  experts,  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  31  years  but  who 
have  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  60  years  and 
who  possess  such  qualifications  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  may  be 
Initially  appointed  In  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  Reserve  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  In 
grades  above  that  of  second  lieutenant  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

(d)  Enlistments  of  women  In  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  Reserve  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  may  t>c  accepted  under  the  provisions 
of  law  now  or  hereafter  applicable  to  enlist- 
ments of  male  persons  In  the  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Corps,  under  such  regulations.  In  such 
grades  or  ratings,  and  for  such  periods  of 
time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
ot  War. 

(e)  The  President  may  form  any  or  all 
members  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  Reserve 
of  the  Offlcers'  Reserve  Corps  and  the  En- 
listed Reserve  Corps  Into  such  organizations 
and  units  as  he  may  prescribe. 


Connccticat  and  the  McMahon  Bill 
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OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNBCnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  appeared  in  the  Bridgeport 
Post  of  July  23,  reprinted  from  the  Man- 
chester Herald,  of  Manchester,  Conn. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 

I  insert  this  editorial  in  order  to  show 

the  Members  how  sentiment  in  my  State 

rxms  on  this  vital  legislative  question: 

m'mahon  bill  in  the  house 

(Manchester  Herald) 

In  the  first  2  days  of  House  debate  on  the 
McMahon  bill  for  domestic  control  of  atomic 
energy,  the  only  Republican  Member  of  the 
House  to  support  the  measure  in  substantially 
Its  Senate  form  has  been  Congresswoman 
Clare  Luce,  of  Fairfield  County.  Mrs.  Luce 
supported  the  bill  reluctantly,  for  she  dis- 
likes the  prospect  of  Government  control  of 
any  potential  basis  of  Industrial  energy.  But 
she  supports  the  bill  because  she  has  been 
one  legislator  who,  from  the  start,  has  had 
a  full  realization  of  the  terrible  and  tragic 
Importance  of  atomic  energy  to  the  world's 
and  to  this  country's  future.  She  supports 
the  bill,  with  Its  essential  civilian  control 
of  domestic  development  of  atomic  energy, 
even  though  she  also  happens  to  be  one  of 
those  Members  ot  Congress  most  Informed 
and  perhaps  most  alarmed  about  the  possi- 


bilities of  world  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia. 

In  this,  she  Is  In  contrast  to  a  good  many 
Members  of  the  House  who  knew  a  lot  about 
Russia.  Their  formula  Is  to  leave  atomic 
energy  In  the  secret  possession  of  our  mili- 
tary and  the  sooner  our  military  use  their 
power  to  start  dropping  atomic  bombs  on 
Russia  the  better  they  will  be  pleased.  Or, 
at  least,  that  is  what  their  efforts  to  kill 
off  the  McMahon  bill  entirely  would  Indicate. 

We  said  once  before  that  the  one  brief 
Interlude  of  sanity  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress  came  one  Saturday  afternoon  nhen 
the  Senate  suddenly  took  up  and  passed  the 
McMahon  bill  with  Senator  Vandenbesc  join- 
ing forces  with  Senator  McMahon  'in  the 
effort. 

The  McMahon  bill,  as  it  came  before  the 
Senate,  represented  the  sincere  and  sound 
harmony  of  views  attained  between  McMahon 
and  Vandenberc  after  months  of  sincere  at- 
tention to  testimony  and  opinions  from  those 
who  split  the  atom  and  therefore  know  It 
best. 

Mrs.  Luck.  In  her  own  quest  of  a  sound  posi- 
tion on  the  Issue  of  atomic  energy,  herself 
consulted  these  same  experts  tirelessly  and 
thoroughly  until,  as  her  speeches  showed,  she 
had  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  Issues  for  man- 
kind the  atom  presents. 


Wyatt  Seeks  To  Shift  BUmc  for  Failure 
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or 
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OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  t946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  .Mr.  Speaker.  Wilson 
Wyatt,  the  pseudo  home  builder,  is  today 
shouting  from  the  housetops  that  Con- 
gress must  pass  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  bill  or  his  own  emergency  housing 
program  will  fail.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Wyatt,  seeing  his  empire  collapsing  about 
him,  now  is  using  the  familiar  technique 
of  the  Washington  planners  and  is  seek- 
ing to  shift  the  responsibility  for  his  fail- 
ure on  Congress.  I  rise  today  merely  to 
keep  the  record  straight  and  to  see  that 
the  blame  is  placed  where  it  belongs. 

The  Wyatt  program  was  destined  to 
fail  from  the  beginning.  When  the 
fraudulently  named  and  purely  political 
veterans'  housing  bill  was  before  Con- 
gress we  were  told  time  and  time  again 
that  it  would  never  build  more  than  a  few 
glorified  chicken  coops  but  that  It  would 
prevent  the  building  of  thousands  of 
decent  homes  by  private  contractors. 

I  understand  that  an  effort  is  now  be- 
ing made  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  bring  the  WET  bill — as  it 
has  been  appropriately  called  on  Capitol 
Hill — to  the  floor  before  adjournment. 

We  do  not  need  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  will  only  further  bog  down 
the  building  industry  which,  if  left  alone, 
will  construct  far  more  homes  than  all 
the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  could 
shake  a  stick  at.  Mr.  Wyatt  says  his 
plan  will  fail  unless  the  WET  bill  Is 
passed.  I  say  his  program  has  already 
failed.  It  has  been  a  100  percent  flop. 
Mr.  Wyatt  knew  before  his  subsidized 
building  program  was  passed  by  Congress 
that  it  would  fail.  So  let  us  go  home  and 
let  Mr.  Wyatt  stew  In  his  own  juice. 
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The  foUowin?  letter  Is  typical  of  many 
I  have  received  from  reputable  home 
builders  of  Michigan.  The  experience  of 
the  writer  of  this  letter  has  been  that  of 
all  other  builders  who  have  written  me. 
This  letter  shows  that  without  Mr. 
Wyatfs  program  and  governmental  in- 
terference we  would  have  in  America  to- 
day hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of  com- 
pleted homes  to  house  veterans  and  their 
famllirs. 

r  Kai^m.\zoo,  UiCH.' July  22,  1946. 

Hon.  Paul  SHAna., 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAi  Sn:  I  am  a  builder  cf  fine  houses 
and  have  been  building  since  1934.  excepting 
during  the  war  years.  Last  September  15th 
L  started  the  first  of  26  houses.  Today  I 
have  15  completed,  6  houses  standing  Idle 
because  of  the  lack  cf  materials  such  as 
plumbing  fittings,  electric  wiring,  nails,  rock 
lath,  finish  mill  work,  cutflde  and  Inside 
doors,  and  plywood.  Five  of  the  26  houses 
•re  In  difTerent  stages  of  construction  but 
will  soon  be  at  a  standstill. 

At  the  beginning  cf  this  year  I  had  a 
capacity  of  building  at  least  one  house  a 
week.  Since  materials  became  impossible  to 
get  It  Mas  necessary  for  me  to  lay  oft  more 
■  than  half  of  my  employees,  some  of  them 
rx -service  men. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Shafer.  that  Mr.  Wilson 
Wyatt  has  failed  the  builders  of  America 
He  has  not  done  the  things  he  promised  to 
do  and  that  was  to  break  the  bottlenecks  In 
the  building  materials. 

The  United  States  does  not  need  a  housing 
program  such  as  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill.  We  builders  need  materials  to  build 
bouMB  with  ((nd  to  train  ex-.«;ervice  men  the 
different  trades  in  the  building  Industry. 

It  was  my  intention  the  first  cf  the  year 
to  build  from  60  to  80  new  houses  th)s  year, 
but  now  with  the  materials  so  critically 
short  I  wHl  be  doing  well  to  complete  the 
26  now  under  construction. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leonard  W.  Vanden  Behg. 


OPA— Watchdog  af  Your  Dollars,  Friend 
of  Free  Enterprise,  Return  Supporters 
to  CoofrcM 
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Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
back  home  in  my  district  should  know 
that  we  friends  of  OPA  had  to  fight  all 
the  way  to  retain  the  price  regulations 
which  would  preserve  their  dollars. 

This  pastwar  period  is  no  different 
from  its  predecessors.  The  same  forces 
are  at  work  which,  if  not  thwarted,  will 
steal  away  what  money  you  have  saved 
or  any  wages  you  may  earn  later.  When 
prices  soar,  your  money  loses  purchasing 
power.  In  effect,  a  portion  of  your 
money  has  been  taken  from  you.  Wars 
are  not  over  when  the  last  bullet  is  fired. 
When  hostilities  cease,  we  enter  into  a 
critical  last  stage  which,  thanks  to  OPA. 
need  not  be  chaotic. 

But  wide  distribution  of  cash,  coupled 
with  scarcity  of  much-needed  commod- 
ities, can  set  the  stage  perfectly  for  in- 


flation, sky-high  prices,  profiteering, 
and.  finally,  widespread  unemployment, 
bank  and  business  failures,  and  panic. 
A  great  many  people  live  for  a  few  years 
in  a  fool's  paradise.  But  there  is  the 
awakening  when  we  are  on  the  very  brink 
of  national  ruin.  After  the  last  war,  we 
embarked  on  this  course  under  Harding, 
stock  gambled  our  way  under  Coolidge, 
and  all  but  succumbed  under  Hoover. 

If  we  are  headed  for  that  cycle  again, 
we  at  least  should  know  the  road  we  are 
following.  And  we  should  know  wha  Js 
responsible  for  leading  us  to  economic 
ruin. 

Wars  are  not  over  when  the  last  bullet 
Is  fired.  We  are  now  at  Pearl  Harbor 
so  far  as  prices  and  the  reconversion 
and  readjustment  to  normal  business  are 
concerned.  We  may  have  to  wait  as 
many  as  5  years  until  we  are  in  the 
clear.  It  Is  convenient  thinking  to  rid 
ourselves  of  every  memory  of  the  recent 
conflict.  But  we  cannot  wish  ourselves 
out  of  postwar  Inflation.  I  submit  that 
regulations  have  been  relaxed  or  with- 
drawn as  quickly  as  conditions  per- 
mitted. Witness  the  free  purchase  of 
gasoline  a  day  after  VJ-day.  Gasoline 
was  in  sufficient  supply  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. The  same  could  not  be  said  of 
bread,  dairy  products  and  meats,  shirts 
and  men's  clothing.  Ceilings  just  had 
to  be  maintained  on  these  products,  or 
we  would  be  placed  in  a  position  of  bid- 
ding against  each  other  for  the  very 
necessities  of  life. 

Oh.  what  excellent  examples  of  this 
truth  in  these  July  weeks  when  OPA  op- 
eration has  been  suspended.  Your  pro- 
tests put  our  Republican  Congressmen, 
very  reluctantly,  in  a  mood  to  compro- 
mise. These  few  weeks  have  made 
clearer  to  the  average  voter  how  Intelli- 
gent and  how  courageous  was  the  Tru- 
man veto.  We  who  fought  every  sabo- 
taging amendment  to  OPA  have  seen 
the  smile  of  Republican  victory  turn  to 
a  look  of  grave  concern  as  letters  and 
telegrams  poured  in  upon  OPA  oppo- 
nents in  Congress.  Republican  Con- 
gressmen had  misread  the  intent  and 
desires  of  the  American  people.  They 
have  learned  nothing  from  the  mistakes 
of  other  postwar  periods.  These  gentle- 
men have  always  been  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  the  lobbies  of  organizations  like 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. This  outfit  spent  $400,000  on 
newspaper  advertising  alone  to  kill  OPA. 
And  its  lobbyists  were  both  smooth  and 
skillful. 

WHO    AKE    THE    BEST    FRIENDS    OF    FREI 
ENTERPRISE? 

They  and  the  Republican  Congressmen 
on  the  floor  chanted  about  the  glories  of 
free  enterprise.  Nobody  wants  free  en- 
terprise to  thrive  more  than  I  do.  I  was 
born  and  have  lived  all  my  life  in  a  con- 
gressional district  which  always  believed 
that  way.  But  free  enterprise  can  re- 
main free  only  as  long  as  it  serves.  It 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  bend  with 
conditions.  It  must  be  elastic  enough 
to  be  abated  and  accelerated  with  chang- 
ing situations.  If  it  can  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people,  it  will  never  require  a  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  to 
save  it.  If  it  fails  the  people,  no  asso- 
ciation or  combination  of  associations 


can  rescue  it.  There  is  no  surer  way  of 
killing  off  so-called  small  business  than 
in  bringing  about  the  inflation  w.iich' 
abolition  of  OPA  would  cause.  'When 
any  system  becomes  futile  in  operation, 
it  gives  way  to  something  sounder. 

The  bread  lines  and  apple  selling  uider 
Hoover  marked  the  most  dangerous 
threat  to  free  enterprise  this  Nation  has 
ever  known.  The  national  frame  of 
mind  was  ready  for  the  "man  on  a  uhlte 
horse"  and  dictatorship.  Only  the  he- 
roic and  swift  action  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  saved  frej  enterprise  then. 
The  greatest  statesman  of  our  time  was 
the  savior  of  the  very  system  our  Re;)ub- 
lican  friends  now  chant  about.  Saiall 
business  failures  reached  an  all-:ime 
high  in  this  period  of  Harding-Cooliige- 
Hoover. 

Let  me  ask  these  mistaken  but  voluble 
ifriends  of  free  enterprise  if  they  Liave 
observed  what  is  happening  elsewhere  in 
demoeracies.  Free  enterprise  has  not 
been  doing  so  well  in  Britain  where  the 
Government  has  taken  over  the  ancient 
Bank  of  England,  and  is  about  to  do  like- 
wise with  the  coal  mines.  Meantime,  it 
has  been  making  studies  o^  a  dozen  ether 
Industries  there  which  may^ead  to  Gov- 
ernment operation. 

The  Argentine,  in  a  free  election  se- 
lected a  candidate  who  promised  he 
would  have  government  exercise  many  of 
the  functions  previously  performeci  by 
business. 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  free  enterprise 
is  on  the  defensive,  and  we,  its  friends, 
want  it  to  survive  in  this  country,  its  last 
real  citadel.  You  small  businessmen  who 
are  annoyed  at  OPA  regulation  be  wary 
lest  you  throw  off  a  little  restraint  and 
bring  complete  domination  upon  your- 
selves. In  your  votes  in  November  you 
carry  the  life  and  death  power  over  the 
very  economic  system  you  believe  in.  If 
it  is  ever  discarded,  it  will  be  because  the 
consumers  will  it.  And  they  will  de- 
mand what  course  this  Nation  will  fol- 
low if  wholesale  inflation  is  inflicted  upon 
us.  The  very  groups  which  ganged  up  on 
price  regulation  will  suffer  by  the  infla- 
tion which  will  follow  the  abolition  of 
OPA.  Sometimes  I  wish  we  could  let 
them  burn  their  fingers  all  over  again. 
But  there  is  always  the  thought  of  the 
mass  suffering  which  another  Hoover 
panic  would  bring.  If  they  would  work 
ruin  only  on  themselves,  we  could  st:ind 
by  while  they  engineered  their  folly. 

In  an  article  written  last  Friday,  July 
19,  for  publication  in  community  papers 
for  my  district  in  Philadelphia,  I  ex- 
plained to  iny  constituents  the  course 
OPA  legislation  followed  in  Congress.  It 
reads:  i 

The  story  of  OPA  in  Congress  is  a  sad  and 
confusing  one.  '' 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  House  to  extend 
OPA.  it  was  brought  In  to  extend  In  its  exist- 
ing form.  It  was  a  move  on  the  part  of  90 
percent  of  the  Republicans  and  10  pendent 
of  the  Democrats  to  emasculate  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  would  be  useless.  Although  the 
administration  would  have  been  saddled  with 
what  the  public  believed  to  be  a  price  cortrol 
bill.  Inflation  would  have  become  rampint; 
and  the  administration  and  Democratic  <;on- 
gressmen  would  have  been  accused  of  the  re- 
sults. The  real  cause  of  failure  would  have 
been  the  poor  bill. 
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consider  what  is  the  next  most  degrading  re- 
maining evil  or  evils  whose  banishment 
•  •  •  would  most  advance  the  progreae, 
elevation,  and  happiness  of  man." 

Yet  It  appears  that  the  Carnegie  Kndow- 
roent'i  committee  on  atomic  energy  baa  not 
even  taken  serioxialy  the   founder's  earliest 


except  for  local  police  forces,  and  the  posses- 
sion by  the  resultant  world  governing  body 
of  preponderating  military  force. 

If  we  wish  to  survive,  let  us  face  the  true 
reality,  as  the  delegates  to  the  recent  con- 
stitutional convention  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  did  when  they  urged  ihe 


menclng  July  21.  1946,  as  National  Farm 
Safety  Week.  And  I  request  all  persons 
and  organizations  concerned  with  agriciil- 
ture  antl  farm  life  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  discover  and  publish  the  facts  about 
farm  accidents,  and  to  develop  practical 
safety    programs   which   farm   people   every- 


Seven  arriendments  passed  on  the  original 
extension  .in  the  House  that  tended  to  de- 
stroy price  control.  I  voted  against  all  of 
those  amendments  on  record  roll  calls.  We 
were  defeated.  Every  one  of  the  amendments 
passed. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  was  no  good. 
i  voted  for  this  bill  with  a  clothespin  on  my 
nose,  in  order  that  It  cou'd  be  sent  to  the 
Senate,  with  the  poEslblUty  that  the  Senate 
would  amend  our  bill  and  restore  the  price 
set-up.  We  were  faced  with  the  proposition 
of  either  voting  for  the  bill  In  order  to  send 
It  to  the  Senate  or  of  being  accused  by  con- 
stituents of  opposing  OPA. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  It  was 
further  emasculated.  The  Senate  put  de- 
controls on  nearly  everything  and  included 
the  Taft  amendment. 

After  the  biU  lelt  the  Senate,  It  went  In 
conference  between  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  confereea  were  successful  In  keeping 
price  controls  on  meat  and  food  products, 
including  dairy  products.  President  Tru- 
man's big  objection  was  that  It  destroyed 
price  controls  via  the  Wolcott,  Taft,  and 
Wherry  amendments. 

When  the  conference  report  came  before 
the  House,  we  had  a  situation  similar  to  that 
which  existed  when  the  first  bill  |>assed  the 
House.  If  we  had  voted  against  the  bill, 
many  of  our  constituents  would  have  been 
confused  and  would  have  believed  that  we 
were  opposed  to  OPA;  whereas  from  the  out- 
set I  have  always  supported  a  strong  OPA 
bill.  The  only  thing  we  could  do  was  vote 
for  the  bill  and  hope  that  the  President  would 
veto  It.  With  the  President's  vetoing  the 
bill,  and  his  explanation  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  we  were  in  a  position  to  uphold  his 
veto.  After  voting  for  the  bill,  I  signed  the 
petition  requesting  the  President  to  veto  It. 

The  Republicans  overwhelmingly  are  the 
ones  who  have  been  sabotaging  OPA.  This 
Is  the  most  clear-cut  political  issue  between 
the  two  parties  on  which  the  people  can  go 
to  the  polls  In  November  and  cast  their  votes. 

This  covers  the  story  of  my  OPA  vote  up 
to  this  point.  You  can  be  assured  that  I 
have  been  and  am  now  completely  in  favor 
of  price  regulations  so  long  as  the  postwar 
situation  requires  it. 

When  President  Truman  carried  his 
veto  message  to  the  people  there  was  an 
instant  response  in  the  form  of  a  tele- 
gram barrage  upon  the  Congress.  He 
ably  depicted  how  the  mounting  prices 
of  items  on  an  assembled  job  like  an 
automobile  could  double  its  cost.  His 
coursigeous  veto,  supported  by  90  percent 
of  the  Democrats  and  10  percent  of  the 
Republicans,  saved  what  price  regula- 
tions we  were  able  to  salvage.  The  vote 
told  us  what  we  could  expect  In  party 
support  for  the  measure  in  the  next 
Congress. 

GI  JOE  RTTimNS 

The  recent  global  war  was  waged  by 
America  with  fewer  mistakes  than  any 
conflict  in  our  history.  We  had  men  In 
high  places,  including  Congress,  who  had 
participated  in  World  War  I.  They  were 
determined  that  the  Injustices,  inade- 
quacies, and  incompetencies  of  their  war 
would  not  be  repeated  in  ours.  In  this 
spirit  they  wrote  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
We  who  served  this  time  were  better  fed, 
clothed,  trained,  equipped,  armed,  and 
doctored,  because  our  predecessors  kept 
errors  and  shortages  at  a  minimum. 

Many  of  these  1918  veterans  remem- 
bered coming  back  to  a  new  world  of 
prices  where  suits  and  overcoats  were 
doubled,  even  tripled,  in  price.     They 


were  happy  In  the  Idea  that,  because  of 
OPA  ceilings,  no  such  hardship  was  be- 
ing worked  on  dischargees  from  our  war. 
Scarcities  have  existed  because  of  the 
millions  of  dischargees  catapulted  back 
into  civvies.  This  could  easily  have  re- 
sulted in  fantastic  prices  were  it  not  for 
ceilings. 

But  all  that  is  threatened  now.  Many 
a  GI  married  his  girl  on  furlough  and 
now  there  are  three  in  the  family.  The 
wife  and  kid  have  been  housed  in  one 
room  with  the  in-laws.  There  is  not 
enough  space  for  GI  Joe,  and  he  is  hunt- 
ing new  family  quarters.  If  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  find  them,  every  item  for  set- 
ting up  housekeeping  from  food  to  fur- 
niture will  come  too  high  for  his  pocket- 
book.  We  were  so  careful  of  his  welfare 
in  the  fighting  forces  and  now  tell  him 
to  get  a  long  as  best  he  can.  Very  often 
he  does  not  wish  to  avail  himself  of  any 
feature  of  the  GI  bill.  He  just  wants  an 
even  chance  to  readjust  himself  to  be- 
coming a  useful  citizen.  And  he  cannot 
afford  to  pay  crazy  prices  in  the  process. 

PRICE    REGULATION    HAS    DONE    WELL    BT    US 

Before  suspension  of  OPA  on  July  1, 
1946,  every  business  index  pointed  to  the 
Nation's  well-being.  Employment  was 
at  a  peacetime  high;  business  failures 
low.  Carloading  and  bank  deposits  were 
in  great  shape.  Free  enterprise  was  do- 
ing very  well  indeed,  OPA  notwithstand- 
ing. 

One  other  index  gave  us  a  picture  of 
what  was  to  happen  if  OPA  was  abol- 
ished. The  New  York  stock  market  went 
up  and  down  according  to  how  OPA  fared 
in  Washington.  It  rose  with  the  adverse 
vote  in  Congress  and  dropped  when  Pres- 
ident Trufnan  vetoed  the  emasculated 
bill.  The  boys  who  gamble  with  stocks 
were  licking  their  chops  in  anticipation 
of  another  Coolidge  merry-go-round. 
Inflation  would  put  action  Into  their 
game,  but  how  the  rest  of  us  would  suffer. 

In  the  extension  of  OPA  we  have  the 
topmost  issue  of  the  November  elections. 
Once  again  we  are  on  the  spot  we  oc- 
cupied when  a  postwar  America  elected  a 
Republican  Congress,  and  later  selected 
Harding  for  President.  This  is  the  same 
spot  as  the  one  in  1919  which  began  a 
pleasant  life  in  a  fool's  paradise.  This  Is 
the  Harding  spot  of  rapidly  rising  prices. 
Later  we  had  stock  and  real  estate  gam- 
bling under  Coolidge,  and  then  bread- 
lines and  apple  selling  under  Hoover. 

This  is  the  equivalent  of  the  pre-Hard- 
ing  spot,  and  you  can  prevent  sad  history 
from  repeating  itself  by  saying  "The 
same  thing  is  not  going  to  happen  this 
time.  I  know  who  the  inflationists  are 
by  how  they  voted  on  OPA's  crippling 
amendments.  Ninety  percent  of  them 
were  Republicans.  I  want  price  regula- 
tion until  there  is  no  further  need  for  it. 
Those  few  weeks  in  July  1946  taught  me 
what  can  happen  to  prices  when  reg- 
ulation comes  off.  I  want  my  dollars  to 
bUy  100  cents'  worth  of  value.  I  want  to 
keep  small  businessmen  in  business  and 
I  want  no  repetition  of  Coolidge  and 
Hoover  failures.  I  want  an  America 
that  Is  intelligent  enough  to  keep  free 
enterprise  free.  It  will  return  the  friends 
of  OPA  to  Congress." 


The  Road  Back? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Sicre- 
tafy  of  State,  the  Honorable  James  F. 
Byrnes,  said  in  his  report  on  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  four  Chancelors  in  Paris: 

I  admit  that  prior  to  our  meeting  In  April 
I  had  little  hope  that  we  would  ever  reach  an 
agreement.  After  our  April  meeting  I  had 
less  hope.  Now  the  prospects  for  peace  trea- 
ties with  five  countries  Is  bright.  •  •  •  We 
are  on  the  road  back  to  peace. 

Mr.  Byrnes'  optimism  is  not  shared  by 
all  the  citizens  of  the  country  he  has  the 
honor  to  represent,  some  of  whom  feel, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
24.  that  we  are,  indeed,  on  the  road 
back — to  war. 

The  writer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Charles 
O.  Bolte,  is  well  known  as  the  first  chair- 
man and  principal  organizer  of  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee,  one  of 
the  most  articulate  and  energetic  groups 
of  former  servicemen.  For  this  reason 
alone — that  it  reflects  the  doubts  of  a 
number  of  those  who  brought  us  vic- 
tory— it  commands  attention  from  leg- 
islators and  the  public  generally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  Mr.  Bolt^'s  letter  in 
the  Record  : 

A  Plan  fob  Sukvivai/^Nonk  Is  Offeses,  It  la 
Held,  in  the  CaufBciB  CoicMrrrEX  Psofosai. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Andrew  Carnegie  must  be  still  revolving  In 
his  grave  from  hearing  the  astral  echoes  of 
that  proposal  for  the  International  control 
of  atomic  energy  announced  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Mr. 
Carnegie's  endowment  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abolishing  war.  The  proposal  pro- 
duced by  those  to  whom  he  entrusted  his 
millions  Is  designed  to  perpetuate  the  con- 
ditions which  preclude  peace. 

Mr.  Carnegie  was  quite  unequivocal  when, 
on  December  14,  1910.  he  transferred  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Fund  tlC- 
000.000  of  5-i>ercent  first-mortgage  bonds, 
"the  revenue  of  which  is  to  be  administered 
by  you  to  hasten  the  abolition  of  Interna- 
tional war.  the  foulest  blot  upon  our  civili- 
zation." He  told  the  trustees:  'The  nation 
is  criminal  which  refuses  arbitration  and 
drives  Its  adversary  to  a  tribunal  which 
knows  nothing  of  righteous  judgment. 
•  •  •  The  Judge  who  presides  over  a  case 
In  which  he  Is  interested  dies  In  Infamy  if 
discovered.  The  citizen  who  constitutes 
himself  a  Judge  in  his  own  cause  as  against 
his  fellow  citizen  and  presumes  to  attack 
him  is  a  lawbreaker  and  as  such  Is  disgraced. 
So  should  a  nation  be  held  as  disgraced 
which  Insists  upon  sitting  in  Judgment  in 
its  own  caiise  In  case  of  an  International 
dispute." 

rOUNOXS'S   FTTIPOSX 

Mr.  Carnegie  was  optimistic.  He  wished 
to  leave  his  trtistees  a  free  hand.  He  only 
Instructed  them  that  "when  •  •  •  war 
Is  discarded  as  disgraceful  to  civUlzed  men 
as  personal  war  (dueling)  and  man  selling 
and  buying  (slavery)  have  been  discarded 
within  the  wide  boundaries  of  our  English- 
speaking  race,  the  trust«e«  will  please  then 
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There  has  been  a  crying  need  for  accident 
prevention  in  America  for  years,  but  the  need 
was  not  dramatized  In  the  public  mind  until 
President  Roosevelt  proclaimed  the  first  ob- 
servance of  National  Farm  Safety  Week  In 
1944.  At  that  time,  he  Cf.Med  upon  all  in- 
dividuals and  all  organizations  Interested  In 
farm  life  to  cooperate  in  a  united  eflort  to 


ply  by  practicing  good  common  sense,  by 
using  safeguards  and  by  keeping  their  homes 

and  farms  In  apple-pie  order. 

So.  you  see.  it's  up  to  you  to  stop  farm 
accidents.  Each  of  jrou.  Individually,  must 
stop  farm  accidents.  Let  safety  become 
habitual  with  you — r.s  essential  as  feeding 
and  waterlne  the  stock.    If  vou  do.  I'm  sure 


Andersen? .  mud  all  the  rwt  of  us  In  the  farm 
safety  movement  know  that  when  It  oomc* 
to  the  show-down,  the  Individual  Amertcan 
farmer  is  the  one  who  will  prevent  farm  acci- 
dents. And  If  the  farmer  of  today  doesnt 
do  it,  maybe  the  farmer  of  tomorrow  will. 

So,  I  urge  all  you  farm  fathers  and  mothers 
to  teach  vour  children  the  foUowine  safetY 
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consider  what  la  the  next  most  degrading  re- 
maining evil  or  evils  whose  banishment 
•  •  •  would  most  advance  the  progreaa, 
elevation,  and  happiness  of  man." 

Yet  It  appears  that  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment's committee  on  atomic  energy  has  not 
even  taken  seriously  the  founder's  earliest 
Injunction.  Faced  with  man's  largest  prob- 
lem In  practical  politics,  the  committee  can 
only  propose  that  atomic  eneraiy  be  controlled 
by  an  International  comml&sion  operating 
subject  to  the  Jerry-built  regulations  of  the 
Security  Council,  regulations  which  provide 
that  the  only  five  nations  capable  of  waging 
large-scale  war  shall  sit  In  Judgment  on  their 
own  cases. 

Commenting  on  the  proposal,  Dr.  James 
T.  Shotwell.  chairman  of  the  committee, 
makes  much  of  the  fact  that  the  Interna- 
tional comml£&lon  could  Investigate  any 
"situation"  without  being  deterred  from  its 
Investigation  by  the  veto.  However.  Dr. 
Shotwell  spells  out  the  difficulty  which  re- 
maiiu: 

"While  the  International  Commission  on 
Atomic  Energy  would  thus  have  full  power 
of  supervision.  It  would  have  to  call  the 
Security  Council  for  police  action  if  that 
should  be  necessary  as  a  last  resort  against 
the  outbreak  of  atomic  war." 

DCrCNDINC  THK  STATUS  QUO 

It  Is  surely  an  extraordinary  and  Ironic 
state  of  affairs  when  a  group  of  scholars, 
operating  under  a  private  grant  earmarked 
for  the  abolition  of  war.  is  more  backward 
and  purblind  In  Its  recommendatlotu  than 
the  official  arms  of  government.  Yet  here 
W6  liave  Dr.  Shotwell  and  his  colleagues 
stoutly  defending  a  status  quo  which  offers 
not  the  slightest  prospect  of  salvation,  while 
Bernard  Baruch.  speaking  for  the  President 
and  the  State  Department,  strikes  out  boldly 
toward  a  sensible  solution. 

The  Shotwell  committee  presumes  even  to 
tell  us  that  a  system  of  inspection  holds 
promise  or  security,  in  the  face  of  the  flat 
statement  m  the  Acheson-Lllienthal  report 
that  "there  Is  no  propsect  of  security  against 
atomic  warfare  in  a  system  of  international 
agreements  to  outlaw  such  weapons  con- 
trolled only  by  a  system  which  relies  on 
Inspection  and  similar  police-like  methods." 

In  tbase  and  In  other  respects,  the  Shot- 
well  committee  shows  Itself  to  be  clearly  on 
the  side  of  reaction,  not  progress.  In  world 
affairs.  The  reactionary  team  these  days 
presents  an  Imposing  array.  Including  not 
only  Dr.  Shotwell  but  Mr.  Gromyko.  Walter 
Llppmann  and  the  editors  of  the  Dally  Work- 
er and  the  Hearst  press,  all  of  whom  say 
that  we  should  attempt  to  control  the  newest 
kind  of  weapons  In  the  oldest  kind  of  w<>y. 

Even  the  historians,  some  of  them,  learn 
nothing  from  history.  Having  studied  the 
errors  of  the  past,  they  urge  that  we  repeat 
them.  If  we  take  their  advice.  I  see  little 
prospect  other  than  destruction.  The  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  Is  not  a  technical  prob- 
lem. It  Is  a  political  problem.  It  Is  the 
problem  of  the  control  of  war  Itself. 

%\TLK    or    UAW 

If  there  Is  war.  atomic  bombs  will  be  used. 
And  there  will  be  war  unless  the  United 
Nations  Charter  Is  amended  to  provide  for 
the  rule  of  law  In  world  affairs,  binding 
equally  upon  Individuals  and  upon  nations, 
sutistltutlng  for  the  present  anarchy  of  un- 
bridled sovereignty  a  system  in  which  a 
measure  of  sovereignty  Is  co»itributed  by  each 
nation  to  the  newer  sovereignty  of  the  world 
community. 

All  cf  this  Is  implicit  In  the  Baruch  re- 
port. The  elimination  of  the  veto  In  matters 
concerning  atomic  energy  must  of  necessity 
be  followed  by  lU  total  elimination.  This 
In  turn  must  mean  the  early  transformation 
of  the  General  Assembly  Into  a  representative 
body  with  power  to  make  laws,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Security  Council  into  an 
executive  body  with  power  to  enforce  the 
laws,  the  elimination  of  national  armaments 


except  for  local  police  forces,  and  the  p>osses- 
sion  by  the  resultant  world  governing  body 
of  preponderating  military  force. 

If  we  wish  to  survive,  let  us  face  the  true 
reality,  as  the  delegates  to  the  recent  con- 
stitutional convention  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  did  when  they  urged  the 
development  of  the  United  Nations  into  a 
limited  world  government  and  urged  adop- 
tion of  the  Baruch  report  as  the  first  step 
in  this  direction.  Let  us  declare  what  we 
know  to  be  the  only  true  path  through  our 
present  terrible  danger.  It  is  no  less  the 
only  true  path  because  following  it  will  be 
enormously  difficult.  It  may  even  be  Im- 
possible. But  when  a  course  which  sjems 
to  be  impossible  is  also  self -evidently  neces- 
sary, we  are  betraying  our  status  as  men  If 
we  refuse  to  declare  that  we  will  attempt 
to  follow  It. 

Charles  G   Bolte. 

New  York,  July  15.  1946. 


National  Farm  Safety  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.HOPE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
3  years  this  Nation  has  observed  National 
Farm  Safety  Week  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  continuous  education  and  pub- 
licity designed  to  bring  public  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  critical  farm 
accident  problem  and  that  something 
can  and  must  be  done  about  it.  Pro- 
claimed by  the  President  for  the  week 
July  21-28.  this  campaign  has  the  sup- 
port of  all  major  farm  organizations, 
farm  press,  agricultural  colleges,  radio 
stations,  commercial  organizations,  and 
nearly  all  agencies  dealing  with  agricul- 
ture. It  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Farm  Division  of  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

To  oflBcially  open  the  week  and  inau- 
gurate the  campaign.  Senator  Elmer 
Thomas,  of  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
Ned  H.  Dearborn,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  participated  in  a 
coast-to-coast  broadcast  over  the  Mu- 
tual Network  on  Monday  evening.  July 
22. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  herewith  the  program  presented 
on  that  occasion.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  find  it  of  great 
interest. 

First  Announcer.  "By  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  a  proclama- 
tion." 

Second  Announcer.  "Whereas  an  Increased 
supply  of  food  is  vitally  needed  to  promote 
peace  and  happiness  In  the  postwar  world; 
and 

"Whereas  farm  accidents  rob  the  Nation  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  mUlions  of  dollars 
worth  of  food  and  other  property  each  year; 
and 

"Whereas  experience  in  previous  observ- 
ances of  National  Farm  Safety  Week  has 
clearly  shown  the  necessity  and  benefits  of 
a  coordinated  and  constant  education  farm 
safety  program:  Now.  therefore. 

"I,  Harry  S.  Triunan.  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  call 
upon  the  Nation  to  observe  the  week  com- 


mencing July  21.  1946.  as  National  Farm 
Safety  Week.  And  I  request  all  persons 
and  organizations  concerned  with  agricul- 
ture and  farm  life  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  discover  and  publish  the  facts  about 
farm  accidents,  and  to  develop  practical 
safety  programs  which  farm  people  every- 
where can  translate  Into  direct  action  against 
hazards  which  daily  threaten  their  lives  and 
happiness.  As  a  start.  1  specifically  suggest 
that  the  farm  people  of  the  country  observe 
National  Farm  Safety  Week  by  resolving  to 
eliminate  at  least  one  hazard  a  day  until 
their  farms  are  as  safe  as  they  can  possibly 
make  them. 

"In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1946.  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  seventieth. 

"Harry  S.  Truman." 

First  Announcer.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  says: 

Second  Announcer.  "The  Department  of 
Agriculture  heartily  approves  the  observance 
of  a  third  National  Farm  Safety  Week  as 
planned  by  the  National  Safety  Council  In 
cooperation  with  the  Department  and  vari- 
ous farm  organizations  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Every  hour  lost  as  a  result  of  farm 
accidents  means  less  food  for  the  starving, 
less  food  for  us.  Farm  accidents  must  be 
reduced. " 

First  Announcer.  Albert  S.  Goes,  master 
of  the  National  Grange,  says: 

Second  Announcer.  "Accident  hazards  on 
the  farm  have  multiplied:  farmers  must  mul- 
tiply their  safety  precautions  in  proportion. 
Purposes  emphasized  in  National  Farm  Safe- 
ty Week  should  be  emphasized  every  week  on 
the  farm." 

First  Announcer.  James  G.  Patton,  presi- 
dent. National  Farmers  Union,  says: 

Second  Announcer.  "National  Farmers 
Union  endorses  and  pledges  Its  cooperation 
to  make  the  1946  National  Farm  Safety  Week 
as  effective  as  Is  possible." 

First  Announcer.  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  pres- 
ident; American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
says: 

Second  Announcer.  "I  enthusiastically 
endorse  the  proposal  to  observe  National 
Farm  Safety  Week.  Anything  we  can  do  to 
arouse  people  generally  to  the  true  farm 
accident  situation  will  be  effort  well  spent." 

First  Announcer.  These  are  some  of  the 
comments  on  the  importance  of  observing 
National  Farm  Safety  Week.  The  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  now  brings  you  a  special 
program  in  connection  with  the  annual  Na- 
tion-wide observance  of  National  Farm  Safe- 
ty Week,  as  proclaimed  by  the  President.  We 
will  hear  first  from  Senator  Elmer  Thomas. 
of  Oklahoma,  who  will  speak  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  and 
then  from  Mr.  Ned  H.  Dearborn,  president  of 
the  National  Safety  Council.  Now.  Senator 
Thomas,  in  our  Washington  studios.  Sen- 
ator Thomas. 

Senator  Thomas.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
have  you  ever  had  the  unhappy  experience  cf 
seeing  one  of  your  dear  friends  killed  or 
Injured  In  an  accident?  Well.  I  have  been 
personally  saddened  by  the  loss  in  accidents 
of  several  of  my  farm  friends.  In  the  years 
I  have  devoted  to  agriculture.  I  have  known 
of  farm  mortgages  being  foreclosed  in  my 
own  State  as  the  result  of  accidents.  I  have 
seen  children  forced  to  leave  school  and  go 
to  work  because  their  father  was  killed  in  an 
accident.  I  have  seen  women  forced  to  do 
all  the  farm  work  for  months  vvhile  their 
husbands  were  laid  up  In  the  hospital  by 
accidents. 

My  experience  is  no  different  than  those 
of  many  of  my  farm  friends.  They  tell  me 
there  is  hardly  a  county  in  the  farmiag  belt 
of  America  that  doesn't  have  farmers  who  are 
carrying  on  despite  lost  fingers,  lost  eyes,  or 
lost  limbs. 
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There  has  been  a  crying  need  for  accident 
prevention  In  America  for  years,  but  the  need 
was  not  dramatized  in  the  public  mind  imtll 
President  Roosevelt  proclaimed  the  first  ob- 
servance of  National  Farm  Safety  Week  In 
1944.  At  that  time,  he  Cf.lled  upon  all  In- 
dividuals and  all  organizations  Interested  In 
farm  life  to  cooperate  In  a  united  effort  to 
reduce  farm  accidents  that  were  holding 
down  the  production  of  food  needed  to  win 
the  war. 

Food  was  needed  to  win  the  war  In  1945. 
too.  and  President  Truman  again  proclaimed 
the  national  observance  of  Farm  Safety  Week 
and  asked  all  farm  folks  to  conduct  a  safety 
check-up  on  their  farms  during  the  Inst  week 
in  July.  Now.  food  is  necessary  to  win  the 
peace  and  again  this  year  President  Tru- 
man has  asked  farmers  to  start  a  hazard- 
elimination  campaign  during  Farm  Safety 
Week,  July  31  to  27. 

We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Nation-wide  observance  of  this  Important 
week  and  I.  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  want  to  Join  with  Pres- 
ident Truman,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  National  Safety  Council, 
the  National  Grange,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, and  other  organizations  cooperating  In 
Farm  Safety  Week — In  a  plea  to  farm  people 
everywhere  to  do  everything  they  can  to 
prevent  farm  accidents. 

All  of  us  know  that  farm  accidents  can 
seriously  affect  food  production.  Enough 
time  is  lost,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  farm 
accidents  each  year  to  produce  three-fourths 
of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Yes.  all  of  u«!  know  that  food  Is 
the  vital  need  of  the  world  at  this  time.  Yet. 
millions  are  actually  starving  as  I  talk  to  you. 
And  lower  production  of  food  will  mean  more 
hunger  and  more  suffering  throughout  the 
world. 

And  lower  production  of  food  is  a  real  pos- 
sibility. The  National  Safety  Council  esti- 
mates that  the  accident  toll  among  farm 
re-sidents  this  year  and  in  1947  may  approach 
that  of  1941,  the  last  normal  peacetime  year, 
unless  every  farm  resident  takes  advantage 
of  the  safety  knowledge  that  1«  available. 

Now.  don't  sit  back  and  say  "Accidents 
happen  to  the  other  fellow."  They  can  hap- 
pen to  you. 

In  fact.  If  accidents  reach  the  toll  pre- 
dicted. 18  farm  people  have  been  Injured  In 
accidents  since  this  broadcast  began — 
and  3  more  farm  persons  will  be  Injured 
every  minute  we  are  on  the  air  and  for  every 
minute  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Over  a  period  of  years  more  deaths  have 
occurred  to  agricultural  workers  than  to 
workers  In  any  of  the  Nation's  other  five 
maior  Industrial  groups. 

Why  is  farming  so  dangerous?  Once  we 
have  the  answer  to  that  question  it  ought  to 
be  simple  to  stop  accidents.  Well,  let's  lock 
at  the  record.  National  Safety  Council  fig- 
ures indicate  that  farming  Is  especially  haz- 
ardous for  four  reasons:  First,  safety  meas- 
ures such  as  are  applied  in  a  factory  cannot 
be  applied  to  a  farmer  working  alone.  Sec- 
ond. It  is  more  difficult  to  reach  farm  fami- 
lies with  safety  messages  and  Information. 
Third,  farm  families  live  with  their  work. 
Fourth,  farmers  do  a  wider  variety  of  Jobs 
and  handle  a  far  wider  variety  of  equipment 
than  the  average  Industrial  worker. 

Now  for  the  remedies:  First,  farmers  can 
become  their  own  safety  engineers.  Initiat- 
ing individual  action  that  will  eliminate  or 
guard  against  the  common  hazards  of  farm 
life.  Second,  farm  organizations  and  such 
youth  groups  as  the  4-H  Clubs  and  Future 
Farmers  cf  America  can  continue  and  ex- 
pand their  safety  activities  and  Join  once  a 
year  in  focusing  Nation-wide  attention  on 
the  need  for  safety  on  the  farm  62  weeks  a 
year.  Radio,  magazines,  and  newspapers  can 
help.  Third,  knovirtng  that  they  must  live 
with  their  work  24  hours  a  day,  farm  people 
can  reduce  their  chances  for  accidents  sim- 


ply by  practicing  good  common  cense,  by 
using  safeguards  and  by  keeping  their  homes 
and  farms  In  apple-pie  order. 

So.  you  see.  it's  up  to  you  to  stop  farm 
accidents.  Each  of  you.  Individually,  must 
stop  farm  accidents.  Let  safety  become 
habitual  with  you — r.s  essential  as  feeding 
and  watering  the  stock.  If  you  do,  I'm  sure 
there  will  be  fewer  crippled  farmers,  fewer 
widows,  and  fatherless  children  on  American 
farms.  And  there'll  be  more  food  with  which 
to  win  and  keep  the  peace  of  the  world.  As 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  says. 
"Every  hour  lost  as  a  result  of  farm  acci- 
dents means  less  food  for  the  starring,  less 
food  for  us." 

Announcer  And  now  we  take  you  to  Chi- 
cago, where  Mr.  Ned  H.  Dearborn,  president 
of  the  National  Safety  Council,  Is  waiting  to 
speak  to  you.    Come  in.  Mr.  Dearborn. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Friends,  do  you  take 
chances?  Of  course,  you  do.  Nearly  everyone 
does.  But  the  National  Safety  Council  hopes 
you  dont  take  unnecessary  chances.  We  em- 
phasize that  point  m  every  field  of  safety, 
year  In  and  year  out.  This  week  we  are 
placing  particular  stress  on  farm  safety  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  toll  that  may  reach  20.000 
dcRd  and  2,000,000  Injured  before  the  year 
is  cut. 

So  let's  play  a  little  game  for  a  few  minutes. 
Let's  have  a  safety  quiz.  Nobody  but  you  will 
know  your  grade  In  this  test,  but  if  you  flunk 
it.  you  can  be  sure  that  your  chances  of  not 
being  here  next  year  or  next  month — maybe 
even  tomorrow — are  less  than  they  should  be. 
All  you  have  to  do  Is  to  answer  "yes"  or  "no" 
to  the  questions  I'm  about  to  read  to  you. 
Ready?    Here  we  go: 

First.  Do  you  keep  guards  In  place  on  power 
shafts,  gears,  and  chains?    Yes  or  no. 

Second.  Do  you  stop  machinery  lief  ore  oil- 
ing, adjusting,  or  unclogglng  It?  Answer  yes 
or  no. 

Third.  Do  you  avoid  wearing  loose-fitting 
clothes  or  torn,  ragged  gloves  around  moving 
machinery?    Yes  or  no. 

Fourth.  Do  you  always  use  a  ring  and  staff 
In  leading  a  bull? 

Fifth.  Are  you  careful  not  to  surprise  ani- 
mals when  approaching  them? 

Sixth.  Do  you  keep  ladder  and  hay -chute 
openings  properly  protected  with  hand  rails? 
Seventh.  Do  you  practice  good  housekeep- 
ing rules  in  the  field.  In  the  bam  and  in  the 
home?  By  that  I  mean  do  you  keep  stair- 
ways clear  of  boxes,  mops,  brooms,  or  tools? 
Do  you  keep  trash  from  accumulating  in 
the  barnyard  and  the  attic?  And  so  on.  Be 
honest  with  yourself.  Answer  yes  or  no. 
Eighth.  Do  you  keep  your  car.  truck,  and 
tractor  in  safe   working  condition? 

Ninth.  E>o  you  avoid  using  kerosene  or 
gasoline  to  start  fires? 

If  your  answer  is  "no  "  to  any  one  of  these 
questions,  you  are  taking  chances.  And 
taking  chances  leads  to  accidents — one 
nearly  every  3  minutes  on  some  American 
farm. 

Unless  you  act  now,  an  accident  may  oc- 
cur on  one  out  of  every  six  farms  In  your 
community  this  year.  Some  of  the  victims 
will  be  killed.  Many  will  be  disabled— will 
lose  time  from  their  work — may  even  for- 
feit a  whole  year's  crop. 

Taking  chances  may  bring  death  to  you 
this  year.  For  experience  has  proved  that 
It's  the  little  chances  we  take,  the  little 
repairs  we  neglect  to  make,  that  cause  ac- 
cidents. 

Take  the  advice  of  President  Truman  and 
observe  National  Farm  Safety  Week  by  start- 
ing a  hazard-elimination  program  of  your 
own.  Let  Farm  Safety  Week  be  the  starting 
point  In  a  lifetime  of  safety — not  a  7-<lay 
recess  from  taking  chances. 

Senator  Thomas  has  told  you  why  tanning 
is  dangerous  and  has  offered  some  suggestlotui 
for  preventing  accidents.  He  and  hundreds 
of  farm  leaders  are  seriously  concerned  about 
the  rising  toll  of  farm  accidents.  Bit  Presi- 
dent  Truman,   Senator   Thomas,    Secretary 


Andersoc.  and  all  the  r«t  of  us  In  the  farm 
safety  movement  know  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  show-down,  the  Individual  American 
farmer  Is  the  one  who  will  prevent  farm  acci- 
dents. And  If  the  farmer  of  today  doesnt 
do  it.  maybe  the  farmer  of  tomorrow  will. 

So.  I  urge  all  you  farm  fathers  and  mothers 
to  teach  yotur  children  the  following  safety 
code: 

First.  I  must  learn  what  hazards  menace 
my  life  at  home,  at  work,  and  on  the  highway. 

Next.  I  must  eliminate  as  many  of  these 
hazards  as  possible. 

Third.  I  must  form  habits  of  living  which 
will  enable  me  to  avoid  those  hazards  which 
cannot  be  eliminated. 

If  every  one  of  the  26  or  27  million  farm 
residents  lived  by  this  code,  I'm  sure  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  National  Farm  Safety 
Week.  Until  then.  I  urge  you  to  regard  ac- 
cidents as  one  of  the  world's  most  poisonous 
crops.     Let's  mow'  em  down! 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Gould 
Lincoln  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star: 

THE    POLmCAL    Mn.L 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

The  country  is  about  to  experience  a  re- 
vival of  the  OPA — after  t>elng  nearly  a  month 
without  the  controls  Imposed.  Two  things 
have  happened.  The  people  have  been  able 
to  buy  meat  and  butter  and  a  number  of 
other  things  they  could  not  get — except  In 
very  limited  quantities — under  OPA.  Prices 
have  advanced,  but  not  to  the  degree  prophe- 
sied by  the  calamity  howlers  who  demanded 
a  continuance  of  OPA  without  change  for  an- 
other year.  Sometimes  it  Is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  100-perc«nt  supporters  of  the 
OPA  would  or  would  not  prefer  to  see  In- 
flation with  the  controls  lifted. 

The  new  OPA  bill  which  seems  assured  of 
becoming  law  is  a  monstrosity — neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  It  restores  some  con- 
trols and  leaves  others  to  be  Imposed.  11  con- 
sidered necessary,  by  a  new  three-man  board, 
which  really  takes  over  authority  of  the 
OPA.  Some  controls,  as  In  the  case  of  meats, 
go  back  automatically  on  August  30  unieaa 
the  board  decides  they  shall  not  be  reimposed. 
You  can  get  predictions  either  way  regarding 
what  is  to  happen  in  the  case  of  livestock, 
dairy  products,  grains,  cottonseed,  and  soy- 
beans. 

With  bumper  crops  of  graliu  coming  In, 
It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  do  anything 
about  them.  A  retmposltlon  of  controls  over 
meats  and  livestock  would  In  all  probability 
have  the  effect  of  driving  these  protiucu 
back  Into  the  black  market.  While  the  Taft 
amendment,  against  which  President  Tru- 
man Inveighed  bitterly  in  his  veto  of  the 
first  bill  sent  him,  has  been  eliminated,  a 
substitute  has  been  written  which  seeks  to 
give  manufacturers  of  Industrial  goods  prices 
that  cover  costs  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  wrangle  over  the  continuance  of  price 
controls — the  OPA — has  both  an  economic 
and  a  political  aspect,  which  are  closely  in- 
tertwined. On  the  economic  side,  full  and 
adequate  production,  with  the  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand  eventually  making  the 
prices,  is  Involved.  If  anyone  doubts  lack  of 
production  under  the  operation  of  the  OPA, 
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let  him  try  to  purchase  a  refrigerator,  water 
bottle,  a  white  shirt,  or  an  automobile — or  a 
htmdred  other  things.  On  the  economic  side 
also  U  the  question  of  prices  without  con- 
trols, which  the  supporters  of  OPA  visualize 
•s  flying  sky  high. 

On  the  practical  side,  the  lack  of  supplies 
of  all  kinds  U  a  constant  Irritation  to  the 
people.  Measured  against  this  is  the  pre- 
dieted  ribe  In  prices.  The  Truman  admln- 
totiation  Is  basing  Its  hopes  for  political  pre- 
ferment on  the  reestabllshment  of  price  con- 
trols. No  one  knows  exactly  which  way  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  will  Jump — and  on 
tbat  sentiment  will  depend  In  considerable 
part  the  outcome  of  the  congressional  elec- 
tions In  November. 

The  Republicans  Insist  that  had  the 
Pre^idpnt  signed  the  original  bill  extending 
the  OPA  for  a  year,  the  present  situation  In 
which  some  prices  have  risen  rapidly  would 
have  been  avoided.  Further,  they  maintain 
that  the  administration,  with  considerable 
Democratic  majorities  In  both  Houses,  must 
In  the  end  be  held  responsible  for  whatever 
happens. 

When  Congress  has  left  Washington— as 
It  intends  to  do  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment—the administration  wUl  be  left  hold- 
ing the  bag.  All  the  conundrums  propound- 
ed In  the  new  bill  will  have  to  be  solved  by 
the  President  and  his  Board  and  the  OPA. 
If  things  do  not  go  right,  the  administra- 
tion will  have  a  tcugh  time  convincing  the 
people  that  the  blame  rests  with  indlvid- 
xial  Members  of  Congress,  Republicans  or 
Democrats. 

The  new  Board  will  have  its  hands  full. 
Presumably  It  will  be  appointed  without  de- 
lay, since  It  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. To  find  the  right  men.  with  ability  to 
pass  on  these  economic  and  price-control 
questions,  may  be  difficult.  The  President 
may.  If  he  wishes,  appoint  a  board  composed 
of  men  and  women  devoted  entirely  to  the 
price  control  idea — strong  backers  of  the 
OPA.  This  may  be  the  natural  thing  for 
him  to  do  That  means  a  board  with  closed 
minds,  however.  From  a  political  point  of 
view,  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  appoint 
three  Republicans — if  he  could  get  Repub- 
licans to  stick  their  necks  out. 

Republicans  In  Congress  have  for  the  most 
part  taken  a  stand  against  continuance  of 
the  OPA  as  It  operated  In  the  past  year — 
and  some  of  them  have  been  against  Its  con- 
tinuance at  all.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  Republican  attitude  has  be«n  for 
a  retention  of  some  controls,  with  a  gradual 
process  of  elimination  of  all  controls.  That, 
too.  has  been  the  attitude  of  some  Dem- 
ocrats 

On  the  whole  the  I>^mocratlc  attitude  has 
been  more  favorable  to  the  President's  de- 
mand for  an  unchanged  OPA.  All  of  this  Is 
g^ilng  Into  the  coming  campaign  and  It  may 
be  a  major  Issue. 


InresticaHon  of  War  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interview 
with  mjrself  by  Mr.  Albert  Warner,  which 
WAS  broadcast  on  Station  WOL  on  July 
24. 1946. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  fie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Waxncs.  Now  here  In  the  studio  with  me 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  War  Investi- 
gating Committee.  Senate-  James  M.  Mead,  of 
New  York,  who  has  been  personally  guiding 
the  Garsson  inquiry  from  day  to  day.  Up 
to  now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  listen- 
ing public,  thU  investigation  has  been  very 
complex,  and  it  may  have  been  difficult  to 
follow  its  many  fascinating  ramifications. 
The  Information  has  come  to  you  In  the  form 
of  testimony  given  to  the  committee  by  the 
various  witnesses,  and,  as  In  all  hearings  of 
this  kind,  some  of  the  most  Important  points 
may  have  been  lost  to  you.  Because  of  that 
situation.  Senator  Me.ad  has  consented  to 
come  here  to  this  microphone  tonight  to 
give  you  a  more  concise  and  orderly  picture 
of  what  has  gone  on  thus  far  in  this  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Garsson  munitions  combine. 
But,  first.  Senator  Mead,  you  have  Just  an- 
nounced that  Congressman  May  is  going  to 
testify  before  your  committee  on  Friday 
morning  at  9  o'clock.  Have  any  special  as- 
surances been  given  him  that  he  will  be 
treated  any  differently  from  other  witnesses? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  answer  is  "No."  We  e.xpect 
to  give  Congressman  Mat  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
ing on  all  matters  relevant  to  the  commlt- 
tc-e's  pending  Investigation,  which  Is  the 
war  contracts  held  by  Erie  Basin  Metal  Prod- 
ucts. Inc..  and  allied  companies. 

Mr.  Warner.  As  I  have  heard  the  evidence 
before  the  committee,  there  have  been  in- 
numerable pressure  telephone  calls  to  the 
War  Department  by  the  Congressman  in  be- 
half of  the  Garssons;  he  was  several  times  a 
visitor  In  their  Washington  ofQce;  he  at- 
tended their  E  award  banquet  and  family 
wedding  banquets:  and  ran  a  lumber  com- 
pany for  them.  Will  the  Congressman  be 
questioned  about  all  of  these  matters? 

Mr.  Mxao.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
Congressman  will  be  able  to  make  some  ex- 
planation of  the  many  references  to  his  par- 
ticipation In  the  affairs  of  these  companies. 
I  know  the  committee  will  listen  eagerly  to 
Congressman  Mat  in  answer  to  the  various 
references  to  his  activities. 

Mr.  Warner.  Now,  Senator  Mead,  what  part 
of  the  blame  for  the  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped in  this  case  falls  on  the  War  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  Mead.  It's  my  personal  opinion  that 
the  people  in  the  War  Department  who  han- 
dled these  Garsson  contracts  fell  down  on 
their  Job  miserably.  They  never  Investi- 
gated the  character  of  the  men  to  whom  they 
handed  out  $78,000,000  in  contracts.  They 
gave  the  first  contract  for  $3,000,000  to  a 
newly-formed  company  with  no  tangible  as- 
sets, and  advanced  $1,000,000  secured  by  a 
bond  which  was  rejected.  They  never  ob- 
tained a  good  bond  and  mysteriously  forgot 
the  whole  matter.  The  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  of  the  War  Department  promoted  a 
$1,500  clerk  to  a  legal  adviser  at  $10,000  a 
year — a  man  named  Albert  Jacobson,  who 
had  resigned  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
bar  under  fire.  Time  and  again,  War  De- 
partment officials  in  Washington  overruled 
and  interfered  with  agents  on  the  scene 
In  Chicago  where  the  Garssons  were  doing 
the  work  on  their  contracts.  Instead,  some 
high  officers  at  the  War  Department  Jumped 
around  to  please  the  Garssons  and  to  lend 
tone,  as  one  of  them  said,  to  their  social 
affairs. 

Mr.  Warner.  Senator,  the  testimony  be- 
fore your  committee  has  shown  that  five 
high  Army  officers  went  to  New  York  to  the 
Hotel  Pierre  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Mur- 
ray Garsson's  daughter.  Do  you  think  that 
was  proper,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
same  officers  were  handling  the  Garsson 
contracts? 


Mr.  Mead.  That's  what  I  call  the  "Mission 
Pierre."  Here  were  three  generals,  two 
colonels,  and  legal  adviser  Ja;obson,  who  got 
official  orders  from  the  War  Department  to 
go  on  temporary  duty  to  New  York  for  pro- 
curement. admlnUtratlon,  or  research  pur- 
poses. Maybe  some  of  them  did  some  work 
on  the  side,  but  the  fact  Is  that  this  simul- 
taneous exodus  of  the  whole  headquarters 
stall  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  had 
the  single  common  purpose  of  drinking  the 
Garsson's  champagne  and  cavortlns  with  the 
good-locking  ladies  of  the  Garsson  house- 
hold. Incidentally,  the  Government  paid 
the  officials  transportation  and  subsistence, 
but  Murray  Garsson  also  paid  most  of  their 
hotel  bills,  which  looks  like  double  payment. 
There  Is  some  suggestion  that  the  Garssons 
tried  to  charge  the  expense  of  the  whole  af- 
fair to  the  Government.  This  is  being 
checked. 

Mr.  Warner.  That  was  In  January  1944, 
right  In  the  middle  of  the  war  and  a  lot  of 
hard  fighting. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  It's  a  far  cry  from  "Mission 
Pierre"  to  the  mission  of  our  boys  overseas, 
who  were  landing  on  the  beaches,  braving 
death  in  the  face  of  enemy  fire.  Right  here. 
In  this  connection,  the  procurement  people 
in  the  War  Department  were  allowing  defec- 
tive shells  to  go  to  these  men  on  the  battle 
front.  It  was  only  when  I  read  into  the 
record  the  heartfelt  complaints  of  two  young 
officers  about  the  4.2  shells  that  we  got 
information  from  Chemical  Warfare  that 
some  of  the  shells  turned  out  by  these 
manufacturers  were  exploding  In  the  mortars 
and  killing  our  own  men.  That,  remember, 
was  the  same  Garsson  group  with  which 
these  Army  officers  In  Chemical  Warfare  were 
on  such  close  sccial  terms.  The  committee 
is  also  obtaining  the  details  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  Warner.  Should  an  officer  such  as  Gen. 
Alden  Waite.  who  went  on  "Mission  Pierre," 
still  be  in  charge  of  an  important  branch  of 
the  Army? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Job  of  our  committee,  Mr, 
Warner,  is  to  bring  out  all  the  facts.  We 
are  not  an  administrative  agency  and  have 
no  administrative  powers,  but  my  personal 
belief  Is  that  the  War  Department  should 
consider  this  whole  situation  very  carefully 
and  take  immediate  steps  to  correct  the 
glaring  deficiencies  In  procurement  practices 
disclosed  in  these  3  weeks  of  hearings.  Of 
course,  the  human  element  is  Important. 
Even  good  rules  do  not  execute  themselves. 
Certainly,  one  consideration  In  choosing  an 
executive  is  his  Judgment.  I  do  not  think 
It  was  good  Judgment  to  keep  Jacobson  on 
the  pay  roll  or  to  travel  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  attend  a  social  function  with  a 
special  set  of  contractors  with  whom  you 
were  doing  business  for  the  Government. 
Nor  was  it  good  Judgment  to  allow  your  hotel 
bill  to  be  paid  by  these  contractors.  It  wasn't 
good  Judgment  to  do  btislness  with  the  Gars- 
sons In  the  first  place.  In  answer  to  yotir 
question.  I  would  say  that  the  difficulty  is 
much  deeper  than  the  competence  of  one 
general. 

Mr.  Warner.  Senator,  doesn't  it  appear  to 
you  that  there  may  be  something  vn-ong 
which  is  much  bigger  than  Just  the  Garsson 
case?  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  tjiis 
case  being  the  evil  Itself,  it  may  be  the  symp- 
tom of  an  evil  that  is  very  much  more  seri- 
ous. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  you  are  right.  Mr.  War- 
ner. In  fact,  in  announcing  these  hearings 
to  the  Senate,  I  stated  that  the  committee's 
main  objective  was  the  correction  of  bad  pro- 
ctirement  practices.  This,  is  Just  one  case. 
The  committee  has  been  working  on  others, 
which  are  in  various  stages  of  preparation. 
We  are  interested  in  the  exposure  of  evils, 
but  we  are  more  interested  in  aiding  in  the 
development  of  sound  defense  procurement 
principles  and  practices. 
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Rehabifitatioii  of  Victims  of  Hansen's 
Disease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

.OF  PINNSTLVAWU  J 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  Including  a  statement  of 
Col.  G.  H.  Rarey,  United  States  Army, 
retired,  upon  the  need  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  those  afaicted  with  Hansen's  dis- 
ease, as  follows: 

It  is  nattiral  and  Inevitable  that  physical 
and  mental  Inactivity,  attending  a  long  pe- 
riod of  hospitalization,  serves  to  center  a  pa- 
tient's thoughts  upon  his  illness  and  upon 
the  predicament  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
He  cannot  foresee  the  time  of  his  release  and 
return  to  normal  life,  nor  can  his  doctors 
say  when  that  time  will  come.  The  greater 
the  length  of  time  when  the  patient  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  but  think,  the  more  depress- 
ing becomes  bis  situation  and  the  more  hope- 
less his  futiu-e.  That  the  mental  state  of  a 
patient  has  a  definite  bearing  or  influence 
upoa  his  physical  condition,  is  confirmed  by 
Dr.  G.  H.  Paget,  medical  officer  in  charge, 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  CarvUle, 
who  has  stated  that.  "An  occupied  body  and 
an  occupied  mind  make  for  contentment,  and 
contentment  adds  greatly  to  the  patient's 
chances  of  overcoming  the  disease." 

Entertainment  and  recreational  activities 
are  recognized  as  important  factors  in  any 
program  designed  to  build  up  and  maintain 
bodily  health  and  morale.  However,  a  pa- 
tient may  participate  in  games  throughout 
the  period  of  his  stay  In  the  institution  with- 
out acquiring  any  knowledge,  skill  or  spe- 
cial ability  that  will  fit  him  to  bold  a  job 
upon  his  release  from  the  hospital. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  services 
of  a  licensed  occupational  therapist  are  es- 
sential in  well  organized  rehabilitation  work. 
Accordingly,  such  a  specialist,  who  is  not 
burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
entertainment  and  recreational  programs  and 
facilities,  should  be  assigned  to  Carvllle. 

As  we  study  the  pos-sibillties  of  a  rehabili- 
tation program  for  the  patients  at  Carvllle, 
the  feeling  grows  that  It  will  produce  values, 
far  in  excess  of  Its  cost.  The  cost  could  not 
be  great,  since  there  are  less  than  400  pa- 
tients In  the  hospital  and  it  Is  probable  that 
some  of  tbcm  would  not  be  physically  able 
to  take  such  training.  However,  regardless 
of  the  cost,  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who,  in  effect,  have  been  drafted  into  the 
Institution  are  entiUed  to  the  last  ftill  meas- 
ure of  assistance  we  can  give  them.  This  as- 
sistance can  and  should  Include  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  and  training  under 
conditions  similar  in  many  respects,  to  those 
provided  for  veterans,  with  suitable  remu- 
neration while  undergoinc  training,  grad- 
uated in  amount  in  accordance  with  the  time 
spent  and  progress  made  in  acquiring  skill 
and  efficiency  on  the  Job. 

Educational  and  vocational  training  would 
give  the  patients  a  definite  objective  toward 
which  they  could  work  during  hospitaliza- 
tion, teduce  the  monotony  of  the  months 
and  years  of  treatment,  and  raise  their  mo- 
rale by  giving  them  a  more  hopeful  outlook 
for  the  future.  One  of  the  best  features 
among  the  benefits  accruing  from  well-or- 
ganized rehabUitatlon  programs  established 
for  other  groups  is  the  salvaging  of  the  spirit 
of  those  patients  who  are  discouraged,  by 
helping  them  to  learn,  earn,  and  plan  again: 
to  plan  their  work  and  work  out  tentative 
plans  for  their  future  as  well  as  definite  plans 
Xor  the  economic  stcurlty  of  their  families. 


In  addition  to  equipping  patients  by  spe- 
cialized training  to  enter  industry  and  com- 
mercial life  after  leaving  the  hospital,  many 
patients  in  an  Institution  of  this  kind  which 
may  require  prolonged  medical  treatment. 
could  and  should  be  trained  to  carry  on  re- 
munerative occupations  while  receiving 
treatment.  A  number  of  the  patients  are 
engaged  in  carrying  on  necessary  work  in 
connection  with  the  hospital  and  the  plant 
in  general.  These  individuals  should  be  paid 
at  regular  rates,  based  upon  the  type  and 
amount  of  work  they  perform. 

The  only  difference  between  citizens  In- 
side and  those  outside  of  the  leprosaritim  is 
that  the  residents  of  Carvllle  have,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  contracted  leprosy  and, 
due  to  an  vminformed  public  opinion  as  well 
as  to  archaic  laws,  they  are  segregated  and 
detained  throughout  the  treatment  period, 
regardless  of  the  severity  of  their  illness. 
Even  though  their  material  needs  of  the 
present  are  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  is  natural  for  them  to  dislike  being 
set  aside  as  a  class  of  segregated  persons. 
They  want  and  need  to  have  the  feeling  of 
belonging  to  society;  to  be  considered  im- 
portant in  accordance  with  their  abilities,  in 
the  general  scheme  of  things;  they  also  want 
and  need  to  have  the  right  to  work  for  the 
economic  security  of  themselves  and  families, 
even  as  you  and  I. 

Rehabilitation  plans  for  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients have  included  the  provision  of  an 
advisory  committee  to  direct  the  activities 
of  the  program  and  obtain  the  results  de- 
sired, viz:  The  ultimate  placement  of  the 
discharged  patient  in  a  suitable  Job.  In  the 
case  of  the  CarvUle  program  and  advisory 
committee,  the  latter  would  of  necessity 
function  uiider  the  supervision  of  the  medi- 
cal officer  in  charge,  and  the  results  desired 
would  Include  placement  of  discharged  pa- 
tients as  well  as  obtaining  suitable  work  for 
the  trained  patient  while  undergoing  treat- 
ment, providing  his  phjrslcal  condition  and 
the  treatment  requirements  permitted  the 
patient  to  accept  employment. 

An  advisory  committee,  made  up  of  the 
following  personnel,  would  be  of  material 
assistance  to  the  hospital  authorities,  the 
instructors,  and  the  students: 

A  physician,  representing  the  leprosarlimi. 

The  State  director,  or  supervisor  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

A  representative  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: State  employment  service.  State  wel- 
fare department,  and  State  medical  society. 

A  personnel  representative. 

A  representative  of  organized  labor. 

A  coordinated  approach  to  this  problem 
by  the  Carvllle  medical  and  rehabilitation 
staffs,  and  the  maintenance  of  close  working 
relationship  with  outside  industry  would 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  program. 
Its  value  would  be  materially  increased  if  it 
were  coordinated  with  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Comnaission.  the  Government 
arsenals  and  navy  yards,  and  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  In  order  that  the 
machinery  already  established  by  these  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
qualified  personnel,  might  be  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  discharged  patients  whose 
skills  have  been  developed  by  the  Carvllle 
rehabilitation  program. 

Opportimlty  for  service :  Bring  the  need  of 
the  patients  at  CarviUe  for  a  real  rehabilita- 
tion program  to  the  attention  of  your  public 
press  and  your  representatives  In  Congress. 
Request  prompt  and  definite  action  from 
both  agencies  In  the  interest  of  our  segre- 
gated Citizens  who  can  do  little  to  help  them- 
selves to  a  more  abundant  life  and  the  right 
to  plan  and  work  for  an  economic  survey  of 
their  own  design. 

Alternative  assistance  plan:  Without  mini- 
mizing the  importance  of  a  rehabilitation 
program,  we  find  that  there  Is  a  factor  in  our 
problem  which  makes  it  Deceasary  that  we 
consider  an  alternative  plan  for  aiding  our 
segregated  citizens.  Patients  discharged  as 
arrested  cases  have  found  it  impoaeible  to 


obtain  and  hold  a  Job  If  they  admitted  hav- 
ing been  a  patient  in  the  Carvllle  hospital. 
Subterfxige,  or  an  outright  He,  becomes  nec- 
essary in  accounting  for  the  time  spent  at 
the  leprosarium.  When  employment  is  se- 
cured under  such  circumstances,  the  fear  of 
discovery  of  their  former  affliction  keeps  the 
discharged  patient  constantly  apprehensive, 
and  worry,  occasioned  by  this  threat  hanging 
over  them,  is  a  contributing  factor.  If  not 
the  immediate  cause,  of  the  disease  becoming 
reactivated. 

Our  policy  of  segregating  the  leprosy  vic- 
tims for  treatment  under  the  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has 
existed  for  about  25  years,  and  during  this 
period  1.179  persons  are  reported  to  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Carvllle  hospital.  Of  this 
number  319  persons  were  discharged  as  ar- 
rested cases  and  left  the  hospital.  According 
to  the  records,  70  of  the  discharged  patients 
have  been  readmitted  for  additional  treat- 
ment or  for  economic  reasons.  Those  ed- 
mltted  for  additional  treatment  came  back 
because  the  disease  was  reactivated,  due  to 
hardship.  Improper  nutrition,  hard  work,  or 
due  to  special  difficulties  caused  by  the 
stigma  of  the  disease  and  the  well-knowu 
leprophobla  among  employers,  employees, 
and  the  general  public. 

The  existence  of  this  disgraceful  condition 
In  the  United  States  corroborates  all  that 
has  been  said  concerning  the  need  for  re- 
educating the  American  public  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  leprosy.  It  must  be  appmrent  to  all 
that.  In  addition  to  the  provision  of  food, 
lodging,  and  medical  treatment,  while  in  the 
leprosarium,  some .  other  form  of  material 
assistance  must  be  provided  to  offset  the 
prospect  of  incarceration  over  an  Indefinite 
number  of  years  for  the  patient,  the  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  family  where  the  patient  Is 
the  breadwinner,  and  the  treatment  accorded 
discharged  patients  by  an  ignorant  public. 
Additional  assistance  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  we  expect  those  victims  who  have  con- 
cealed their  plight  to  be  willing  to  report  to 
the  leprosarium  for  treatment. 

In  view  of  the  at)ove.  common  Justice  and 
a  decent  regard  for  the  feelings,  the  opin- 
ions, and  the  welfare  of  this  long-suffering 
group  of  our  citizens  demand  that  we  now 
take  one  of  the  following  suggested  steps 
to  correct  a  situation  which  shames  the 
American  people  and  contributes  to  the 
misery  of  this  group  of  our  own  people: 

(a)  By  a  prompt  and  aggressive  Nation- 
wide educational  campaign  eliminate  the  ex- 
cessive fear  of  leprosy  from  the  public  mind, 
so  that  discharged  patients,  who  will  have 
been  trained  under  the  rehabllltetlon  pro- 
gram to  be  established  at  Carvllle,  may  have 
an  equal  chance  with  all  other  citizens  to 
secure  and  hold  a  Job  in  any  industry,  any 
part  of  our  commercial  life,  and  any  govern- 
mental activity;  or 

(b)  Immediately  recopilee  the  necessity 
and  the  desirability  of  providing  suitable 
remuneration  for  leprosy  victims  who  report 
to  CarvUle  for  treatment,  graduated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  financial  loss  to  the  famUy 
by  the  hospitalization  of  the  patient. 

If  either  parent  enters  the  Carvllle  hospi- 
tal, the  amount  paid  should  be  sufficient  to 
maintain,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Immediate  famUy. 
Upon  the  discharge  of  the  patient  as  an  ar- 
rested case,  the  pa3m3ents  should  be  contin- 
ued as  a  form  of  pension,  which  wiU  make  It 
imnecessary  for  the  patient  to  seek  employ- 
ment under  employers  who  will  discharge 
him  the  moment  they  learn  that  he  once 
took  treatment  for  leprosy. 

6.  The  need  for  moving  the  leprosaritim 
activities  to  a  cooler  and  dryer  climate. 

Studies  and  investigations  of  leprologista 
have  established  the  fact  that  leprosy  flotir- 
Ishes  best  in  a  warm,  moist  climate.  While 
these  studies  show  that  many  other  factors 
have  a  definite  infiuence  upon  the  number  of 
cases  fotind  in  the  endemic  areas  of  the  vari- 
ous countriea,  sufficient  evidence  has  been 
produced  to  show  that  leprosy  has  the  best 
chance  for  survival  where  physical  reslstanct 
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to  disease  Is  reduced  by  debilitating  cltmatlc 
ooDdltions. 

Dr.  Clarence  A.  Mills,  prctfcssor  of  experi- 
mental medicine.  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  attending  physician  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati Hospital,  surveyed  the  evidence  upon 
this  subject  In  his  book  Climate  Makes  the 
Man.  Dr.  Mills  reported  that  continuous 
moist  heat  depresses  body  metabolism  and 
lowers  resistance  to  infections,  while  change- 
able cold  weather-Tal.«!cs  the  energy  level  ur.d 
fives  vitality  along  all  lii.es  He  also  said: 
"Tlie  National  Leprosarium  should  not  be 
kept  at  Canrille  where  the  long  summers  of 
debilitating  Lotiislana  heat  reduce  disease 
resistujg  vitality  " 

Inquiry  Into  the  reasons  for  establishing 
the  leprosarium  ^t  Carville  and  for  main- 
taining It  In  a  climate  so  deleterious  for 
leprosy  patients  ceveals  some  of  the  difficult 
problems  and  obstacles  attending  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  an  institution  of  this  na- 
ture, and  indicates  that  the  main  retison  lor 
keeping  it  in  its  present  location  is  based 
upon  the  grounds  of  expediency,  a  slimy  term 
when  applied  to  this  problem;  and  to  lepro- 
phobia,  or  fear  of  the  disease  among  the  in- 
habitants of  localities  possessing  a  climate 
more  favorable  to  the  health  of  our  leprosy 
patients  than  that  with  which  they  have 
to  contend  in  Louisiana. 

Prom  a  study  of  authoritative  statements 
and  reports  dealing  with  this  subject,  it  is 
the  author's  belief  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  not  performed  Its  full  duty 
to  the  Victims  of  Hansen's  disease  whom  it 
has  deprived  of  their  liberty,  in  that  It  has 
failed  to  accomplish  the  removal  of  these 
patients  and  the  leprosarium  facilities  to  a 
locality  having  a  climate  that  will  give  the 
patients  the  best  possible  chance  for  re- 
covery. The  continuous  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  provide  more  buildings  and  facll- 
tttes  for  the  Carville  Leprosarium  can  have 
no  influence  upon  the  temperature  or  hu- 
midity of  the  Carville  area,  and  regardless 
of  the  amount  s|>ent,  this  money  cannot  ac- 
compli.sh  in  the  unfavorable  Louisiana  cli- 
mate, tiie  same  Improvement  in  the  health  of 
the  patients  that  could  be  accomplished  by 
similar  expenditures  in  a  cooler,  dryer 
climate. 

Opportunity  for  service:  Bring  the  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  invite  your 
State  and  National  legislators  to  seek  the 
most  favorable  locality  in  the  United  States 
for  the  establishment  of  the  national  lepro- 
sarium. Some  State,  among  the  48.  possess- 
ing the  requisite  climate,  the  "do  unto  oth- 
ers'" spirit,  the  attributes  of  brotherhood, 
the  common  sense,  and  the  will  to  render  a 
vital  service  to  our  less  fortunate  citizens, 
by  inviting  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  to  establL^h  the  National  Leprosarium 
within  its  borders. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
SF>eaker.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  follovding  editorial  by  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones  appearing  in  the  Tulsa 
<Okla.^  Tribune  of  Saturday.  July  20, 
1946,  entitled  "Got  a  Shirt?": 

COT  A  SHIBTT 

(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 

••Where  can  I  get  »  shirt?"  This  was  the 
the  salirutton  of  s  friend  the  other  day.  He 
qiokc  with  unusement,  with  concern,  and 


with  alarm.    "What's  happened  to  this  coun- 
try anyway?" 

What  has  happened  to  it?  Nothing.  The 
shirt-producing  country  Is  still  here.  But 
something  has  happened  to  us.  The  people 
are  the  government.  If  we  no  longer  have 
an  American  Government  It  is  because  we  no 
longer  vote  American. 

Look  at  the  dominant  party  in  Oklahoma. 
The  men  the  people  elect  to  represent  them 
in  the  legislature  refuse  to  respect  their 
oaths  of  office  and  obey  the  constitution  of 
the  State.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma, 
made  up  of  men  of  the  same,  political  party, 
likewise  violate  their  oaths  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  Oklahoma. 

If  we  wanted  jthe  American  plan  of  gov- 
ernment we  woulia  have  it.  But  we  Just  think 
It  is  funny  to  watch  a  school  man  pick  dimes 
off  the  school  children  of  the  State  while  a 
prominent  preaaher  lauds  this  cheat  as  "a 
servant  of  God  and  a  brother  of  man."  Our 
moral  let-down  has  got  that  low.  And  all 
this  is  part  of  the  story  of  the  shirt. 

Part  of  the  tal*  of  the  shirt  Is  that  If  you 
find  the  shirt  it  Is  short  of  tall.  Don't  we 
grow   cotton  any  more? 

It  Is  not  only  the  shirt  that  Is  short.  It 
Is  not  only  that  we  are  short  of  shirts,  but 
we  are  short  of  everything  we  a^k  for.  We 
are  short  of  shoes,  socks,  and  hose.  Clerks 
slip  down  under  the  counters  or  mall  out 
private  post  cards  to  sneak  out  secretly  the 
few  items  they  get  that  they  may  accommo- 
date their  best  accounts.  Not  a  dignified 
performance  for  the  proud  producing  coun- 
try we  used  to  know. 

Time  was  when  the  American  people  had 
a  President  In  the  White  House.  And  we 
used  to  have  a  Congress  in  the  Capitol.  Now 
we  have  no  Congress  in  the  Capitol.  The 
fellows  we  elect  to  Congress  themselves  com- 
plain. We  have  sat  Idly  by  watching  the 
legislative  powers  in  government  wiped  out. 
Harry  Truman  isn't  President  of  the  United 
States.  From  time  to  time  John  L.  Lewis  is. 
Hillman  took  his  turn  at  the  Job.  The  bal- 
lot-stealing Pendergast  machine,  of  Kansas 
City,  takes  Its  turn  at  being  President.  So 
It  goes. 

There  Is  no  better  partisan  In  the  Senate 
than  the  Democratic  gentleman  from 
Nevada.  Mr.  Pat  McCarran.  He  complains 
Congress  doesn't  have  a  chance  to  legislate 
any  more.  It  was  planned  a  dozen  years 
ago  that  It  should  not  have.  And  the  people 
voted  to  change  It  all  that  way.  That  means 
that  the  people  have  voted  to  repudiate  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  McCarran  estimates  that  there 
are  over  110.000  laws  which  the  American 
people  today  are  compelled  to  obey.  Not 
one  of  which  was  ever  suggested  by  a 
Congressman  or  that  reached  the  floor  of 
Congress  for  ccn?lderatlon.  They  are  Ex- 
ecutive orders.  Even  the  fellow  who  lives 
In  the  White  House  doesn't  know  anything 
about  most  of  them. 

Had  any  fellow  asked  you  where  he  could 
get  a  shirt  In  1936  you  would  have  thought 
him  crazy.  Even  5  years  ago  the  question 
would  have  been  absurd.  But  now  the  ques- 
tion is  not  crr.zy.  It  Is  we.  the  people,  who 
have  gone  crazy. 

It  has  come  to  pass  that  nearly  one-third 
of  the  voters  of  this  country  are  now  on 
the  Federal  pay  roil,  being  supported  by  the 
other  two-thirds.  Hitler  played  his  game 
that  way  and  when  there  were  no  more  sup- 
porters to  carry  the  Idlers  "pick-a-back" 
Hitler  made  wars  to  build  a  sustaining 
patriotism. 

We  are  running  dangerously  near  to  this 
parallel  here  now.  And  we  give  nearly  $4.- 
000.000,000  of  our  money  to  sustain  the 
British  in  their  antl-Amerlcan  and  un- 
American  operations  and  aspirations  The 
American  who  earns  an  honest  dollar  will 
be  taxed  to  make  this  gift  to  the  British. 
Then  prices  must  go  up,  shirt  or  no  shirt, 
on  anything  you  may  want  because  scarcities 
wUl  increase.    Scsrclttes  Increase  costs. 


The  so-called  economic  progressives  are 
doing  everything  In  their  autocratic  powers 
to  scop  progress.  They  are  the  engineers 
of  discontent,  the  promoters  of  strikes  and 
work  stoppage.  It  is  part  of  their  political 
planning  to  slow  down  all  operations,  ^he 
making  of  everything  from  shirts  to  lawn 
mowers.  The  clerk  at  the  store  says  "We 
haven't  any  more,  we  will  take  your  order, 
but  heaven  only  1-nows  when  we  will  get 
any  stuT  in." 

Five  years  ago  you  would  have  called  the 
fellow  crazy  who  would  have  predicted  that 
in  this  political  year  of  1946  labor  was  de- 
manding pay  for  the  time  they  spend  in  go- 
ing to  and  from  work;  engineers  wanting  pay 
for  the  time  spent  in  getting  their,  watches 
inspected  And  yet  It  la  "here.  And  that  Is 
why  my  friend  was  haVhig  trouble  getting 
even  a  short-tailed  shirt.  And  it  is  here  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  grown  so  indifferent  to  their  own  morals, 
their  own  worth,  their  own  rights  that  we 
have  actually  exalted  as  "sons  of  God  and 
brothers  of  men"  men  who  steal  dimes  out  of 
little  fchcol  children's  pockets.  Is  It,  or  Is  it 
not  a  hopeless  mess? 

It  is  a  hopeless  mess  unless  in  this  year  of 
1946  we  put  into  performance  the  sentiments 
of  the  song  we  sing,  and  My  Country  Tls  of 
Thee  becomes  our  country  and  not  the  coun- 
try of  the  labor  racketeers,  of  the  election 
thieves,  of  the  judges  in  our  own  high  courts 
who  refuse  to  respect  the  constitution  of  the 
State.  We  have  these  repudiators  of  con- 
stitutional rovernment  all  the  way  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  them  In  our 
State  colleges.  They  have  taken  this  coun- 
try over  and  we  have  let  them.  And  they 
are  the  fellows  who  have  stopped  producing. 
They  are  the  fellows  who  are  responsible  for 
the  shortage  of  shirts.  And  the  shirt  Is  the 
symbol  of  every  shortage  we  have. 

Here  in  this  land  of  which  we  sing  there  is 
an  abundance  with  which  to  do  but  we  have 
Just  voted  not  to  do.  That  is  liberal.  That 
Is  progressive. 

Alabama  and  Georgia  can  produce  more 
cotton  this  year  than  ever  In  their  history. 
Illinois  has  more  corn  than  ever  before. 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  and  Michigan  have 
greener  pastures  but  the  farmers  have  been 
stopped  by  the  autocratic  rulings  against 
them  • 

Tliousands  of  bushels  of  wh)&at  lay  on  the 
ground  in  Kansas  because  there  are  no  box 
cars  available  to  carry  the  food  away.  Here 
is  the  travesty  and  the  tragedy  of  the  starv- 
ing peoples  over  the  world  asking  us  for 
bread  when  we  can't  move  -the  grain  we 
grow.  They  are  asking  us  for  clothes  when 
we  can't  find  our  own  shirts. 

We  should  stop  fooling  with  Russia  when 
Russia  is  Just  fooling  us.  We  are  giving  the 
Russians  15.000  farm  tractors  while  our  own 
farmers  go  without. 

We  have  developed  the  indifferent  citizen 
who  does  not  take  an  Interest  in  politics,  or 
his  folks  have  "always  been  Democrats." 
But  he  is  not  working  to  make  that  party  the 
sustaincr  of  this  Republic.  He  is  content 
to  let  his  party  regularity  wreck  the  America 
that  once  put  shirts  upon  our  shelves  and 
gave  us  the  abundant  life.  ^ 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1946 

Mr.     CORBETT.       Mr.     Speaker.     I 
heartily  congratulate  the  President  lor 
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signing  the  OPA  compronLse  bill  which 
wiU  go  far  to  end  the  chaos  which  re- 
stilted  from  his  veto  of  the  original  ex- 
tension bill.  The  new  bill  is  really  a 
decontrol  bill  looking  forward  to  the 
orderly  elimination  of  price  controls  as 
our  economy  tend.s  to  become  normal. 

But  after  the  bill  becomes  law  a  vital 
responsibility  falls  to  the  President.  He 
must  name  a  Decontrol  Board  that  In- 
spires the  confidence  of  the  public,  labor, 
and  management.  It  must  be  a  truly  in- 
dependent board  made  up  of  members 
who  have  not  previously  been  oflBcially 
associated  with  price  control.  They  must 
be  individuals  sincerely  anxious  to  ad- 
minister the  new  law  according  to  its 
spirit  and  individuals  sincerely  anxious 
to  promote  the  general  welfare — not 
members  subservient  to  any  economic 
segment. 

The  Decontrol  Board  with  its  recon- 
trol  powers  is  the  heart  of  the  new  pro- 
gram. How  it  functions  will  determine 
the  fate  of  price  control  and  the  public's 
willingness  to  obey  the  price  regulations. 
A  good  board  means  reasonable,  realistic 
price  regulation,  and  public  approval.  A 
prejudiced  board  means  unreasonable, 
unrealistic  price  regulation,  and  public 
disapproval.  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  appoint  a  nonpartisan  Board  whose 
members  are  the  best  available. 


Army  Narse  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHrSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing bill: 

h  bill  to  esUbllsh  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  the 
Dietitian  Corps,  the  Physical  Therapist 
Corps,  and  the  Occupational  Therapist 
Corps  In  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  in  the  Officers  Reserve 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Women's  Medical  Personnel  In- 
tegration Act  of  1946." 

Tttle  I— Establishment  and  AtrrHORizgD 
Strength  or  Ahmt  Nurse  Corps,  Dietitian 
Corps,  Phtsical  Therapist  Corps,  and  Oocu- 
PATioNAL  Therapist  Corps 

ARMT  NI7BSE  CORPS 

Section  101.  (a)  Effective  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  there  is  established  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Regular  Army  an 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  which  shall  perform  such 
services  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  authorized  strength  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  Regular  Army,  shall  be  In 
the  ratio  of  6  members  thereof  to  every  1,000 
persons  of  the  total  authorized  strength  of 
the  Regular  Army,  but  not  less  than  a  mini- 
mum authorized  strength  as  follows:  Eighteen 
officers  in  permanent  commissioned  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel;  40  officers  In  permanent 
commissioned  grade  of  major;  2.600  other 
officers  In  permanent  commissioned  grades 
of  captain  to  second  lieutenant,  Inclusive. 
For  each  500  members  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  authorized  In  excess  of  such  minimum 
authorised  strength,  the  number  of  perma- 
nently    commissioned     officers     authorized 


therein  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
shall  be  increased  by  1  and  number  of  per- 
manently commissioned  officers  authorized 
therein  in  the  grade  of  major  shall  bt  in- 
creased by  2. 

(b)  From  the  officers  permanently  com- 
missioned in  such  Army  Nurse  Corps  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  shall  appoint  the  Director  of 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  who  shall  serve  as 
such  Director  during  his  pleasure,  and  who, 
without  vacation  of  her  permanent  grade, 
shall  have  the  temporary  rank.  pay.  and  al- 
lowances of  a  colonel  while  so  serving. 

(c)  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  Regular  Army,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  fe- 
male citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  21  years.  Original  ap- 
pointments other  than  appointments  made 
under  title  II  hereof  shall  be  made  only  In 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  from  female 
persons  not  over  26  years  of  age  who  are 
graduates  of  hospital  or  university  training 
schools  who  are  registered  nurses,  and  who 
possess  such  physical  and  other  qualifica- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

DirrmAN  corps 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Effective  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  there  is  fttabllshed  In  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Regular  Army,  a 
Dietitian  Corps,  which  shall  perform  stich 
services  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  authorized  strength  of  the 
Dietitian  Corps.  Regular  Army,  shall  be  In 
the  ratio  of  thlrty-flve  one-hundredths  (0.35) 
of  a  member  thereof  to  every  1,000  persons  of 
the  total  authorized  strength  of  the  Regular 
Army,  but  not  less  than  a  minimum  author- 
ized strength  as  follows;  Eight  officers  In 
permanent  commissioned  grade  of  major  and 
150  other  officers  In  permanent  commissioned 
grades  of  captain  to  second  lieutenant,  In- 
clusive. Any  increase  over  and  above  the 
•foresaid  minimum  authorized  strength  shall 
be  in  permanent  commissioned  grades  of  cap- 
tain to  second  lieutenant,  inclusive. 

(b)  From  the  officers  permanently  com- 
missioned in  such  Dietitian  Corps,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  shall  appoint  the  Director  of 
the  Dietitian  Corps,  who  shall  serve  as  such 
Director  during  his  pleamre.  and  who,  with- 
out vacation  of  her  permanent  grade,  shall 
have  the  temporary  rank,  pay,  and  allowances 
of  a  lieutenant  colonel  while  so  serving. 

(c)  CcMnmlssloned  officers  of  the  Dietitian 
Corps.  Regular  Army,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  female  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  21  years.  Original  appointments  other 
than  appointments  made  under  title  n  here- 
of, shall  be  made  only  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  from  female  persons  not  over  26 
years  of  age  who  possess  such  physical  and 
other  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

PHTSICAL  THERAPIST   CORPS 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  EflTectlve  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  there  is  established  In  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Regular  Army,  a 
Physical  Therapist  Corps,  which  shall  per- 
form such  services  as  may  be  pre8cril>ed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  authorized 
strength  of  the  Physical  Therapist  Corps, 
Regular  Amy,  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  three- 
tenths  of  a  member  thereof  to  every  1,000 
persons  of  the  total  authorized  strength  of 
the  Regular  Army,  but  not  less  than  a  mlnl- 
mimi  authorized  strength  as  follows:  8  offi- 
cers in  permanent  commissioned  grade  of 
major  and  128  officers  in  permanent  com- 
missioned grades  of  ci^Jtain  to  second  lieu- 
tenant, Inclusive.  Any  Increase  over  and 
•hove  the  aforesaid  minimum  suthorized 
strength  shall  be  in  permanent  commissioned 
grades  of  captain  to  second  lieutenant.  In- 
clusive. 

(b)  Prom  the  officers  permanently  com- 
mlssioned  In  ruch  Physical  Therapist  Corps, 


the  Secretary  of  War  shall  appoint  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Physical  Th-jrapist  Corps,  who 
shall  serve  as  Director  during  his  pleasure, 
and  who,  without  vacation  of  her  permanent 
grade,  shall  have  the  temporary  rank,  pay, 
and  allowances  of  a  lieutenant  colonel  whUe 
so  serving. 

(c)  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Physical 
Therapist  Corps.  Regular  Army,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  fe- 
male citizens  of  the  United  EUtes  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  21  years.  Original  ap- 
pointments other  than  appointments  made 
under  title  II  hereof  shall  be  made  only  in 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  from  female 
persons  not  over  26  years  of  age  who  {xxaess 
such  physical  and  other  qualifications  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPIST   CORPS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Effective  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  there  is  established  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Regular  Army, 
an  Occupational  Therapist  Corp»i^Khlch  shall 
perform  such  services  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  authorized 
strength  of  the  Occupational  Therapist  Corps. 
R^^llar  Army,  shall  be  In  the  ratio  of  twen- 
ty-five one  hundredths  of  a  member  thereof 
to  every  1,000  persons  of  the  total  author- 
ized strength  of  the  Regular  Army,  but  not 
less  than  a  minimum  authorized  strength 
as  follows:  8  officers  in  permanent  com- 
missioned grade  of  major  and  107  other  offi- 
cers In  permanent  commissioned  grades  of 
captain  to  second  lieutenant,  inclusive.  Any 
Increase  over  and  above  the  aforesaid  mini- 
mum authorized  strength  shall  be  in  per- 
manent commissioned  grades  of  captain  to 
second  lieutenant,  inclusive. 

(b)  Prom  the  officers  permanently  com- 
missioned in  Occupational  Therapist  Corps, 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  appoint  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Occupational  Therapist  Corps,  who 
shall  serve  as  such  Director  during  his 
pleasure,  and  who,  without  vacation  of  her 
permanent  grade,  shall  have  the  temporary 
rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a  lieutenant 
colonel  while  so  serving. 

(c)  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Therapist  Corps,  Regular  Army,  shall 
be  apiJolnted  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
female  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  years.  Original 
appointments  other  than  appointments  made 
under  title  n  hereof,  shall  be  made  only  In 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  from  female 
persons  not  over  26  years  of  age  who  possess 
such  physical  and  other  qualifications  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

TTTLS     n — ^INTBGRATION     APPOINTMKNTS 

AUTH  ORIZATION 

Section  201.  (a)  Prior  to  a  date  6  months 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
each  of  the  persons  specified  below  shall  be 
tendered  an  appointment  as  s  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  Regular 
Army,  established  by  this  act.  in  a  grade  as 
prescribed  in  section  202  hereof.  This  provi- 
sion applies  to  each  person  who,  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  is  serving  hon- 
orably on  active  duty  as  a  member,  other 
than  as  Reserve  nurse,  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  created  by  chapter  V  of  the  act  of 
July  9,  1918  (40  SUt.  879),  as  amended,  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  person  is  also  serv- 
ing under  an  appointment  made  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  June  22,  1944  (58  Stat.  324) .  and 
regardless  of  the  age  of  such  person. 

(b)  UntU  a  date  6  months  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  any  person 
Who  is  a  female  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  over  21  years  of  age.  and  who  meeU 
the  physical  and  other  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  War,  may  be  ap- 
pointed a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  or  the  Dletltisui  Corps,  or  the 
Physical  Therapist  Corps,  or  the  Occupational 
Therapist  Corps,  Regular  Army,  esUbUshcd 
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toy  *  In  a  srad*  an  prmrrtbed  In  Mction 

903  Froiftded,  That  no  penon  ahall 

'b«  sppriinted  a  eommlaalonrd  offlrer  in  tha 
Army  NurM  Corpa  under  thU  pr>iViHlon  ncept 
m  person,  otherwise  qualified,  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  34  and  who.  during  any  of 
the  wars  In  which  the  United  States  Is  pres- 
ently engsgei.  served  honorably  on  active 
duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army 
cf  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  ftct 
of  June  22.  1944  (58  Stat.  324) .  oi  as  a  mem- 
ber. Including  the  status  of  Reserve  nurse, 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  created  by  chapter 
V  of  the  net  of  July  9.  1918  (40  Stat.  879 1  : 
Prox'idrd  further.  That  no  person  shall  be 
appointed  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  Dlcti- 
tl.in  Corps  under  this  section,  except  a  person 
otheiwl5e  qualified,  who  during  any  of  the 
wars  In  which  the  United  States  Is  presently 
engaged  served  honorably  on  active  duty  as 
a  cmmissloued  officer  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  appointed  and  assigned  to  the 
Medical  Department  as  a  dietitian,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  June  22.  1944  (58  Stat.  324)  : 
And  provided  further.  That  no  person  shall 
be  appointed  a  commissioned  officer  In  the 
Physical  Therapist  Corps  under  this  section 
except  a  person,  otherwise  qualified,  who 
during  any  of  the  wars  In  which  the  United 
States  Is  presently  engaged  served  honor- 
ably on  active  duty  as  a  commi.ssloned  officer 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  appointed 
and  assigned  to  the  Medical  Department  as 
a  phvsical  therapist,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
June  22.  1944  (58  Stat.  324). 

IWTTCTIATION    APPOINTMENTS — GRADE    TO    WHICH 
AFPOINTIB 

Sec.  203.  A  person  app<.)lnted  under  the 
provUlons  of  thu  title  who  Is  credited,  as 
provided  In  section  203  hereof,  with  less  than 
the  minimum  length  of  service  now  or  here- 
after presclbed  for  promotion  of  promotlon- 
ILst  officers  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant, 
shall  be  appointed  In  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant;  a  person  credited  with  service 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  minimum  length 
of  service  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  pro- 
motion of  promotion-list  officers  to  the  grade 
of  nrst  lieutenant,  but  less  than  the  mini- 
mum length  of  service  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed for  promotion  of  promotion-list  offi- 
cers to  the  grade  of  captain,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed In  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant;  a 
person  credited  with  service  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  minimum  length  of  service 
now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  promotion 
of  promotion-list  officers  to  the  gr.ade  of  cap- 
tain, sliall  be  appointed  In  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain; majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  shall 
be  appointed  by  selection,  to  fill  vacancies;  In 
thobe  grades  from  among  persons  vrho  are 
appointed  or  are  qualified  for  appointment  In 
the  grade  of  captain:  Provided,  That  no  per- 
aon  shall  be  appointed  In  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  or  the  Dietitian  Corps  or  the  Physical 
Therapist  Corps  in  a  grade  higher  than  the 
rank  (either  actual  or  relative)  which  sucli 
person  held  during  any  of  the  wars  In  which 
the  United  States  Is  now  engaged. 

XNTCCaATTON       APPOINTMENTS SrKVICE      TO      BE 

cr.EorrcD  roi  octdimination  or  caAOE.  kank. 

AKO  KIGHT  TO  FIOMOTION 

Sec.  203.  (al  For  the  purposes  ipecifled  In 
subjection  (b)  hereof,  each  person  appointed 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  this  title  shall,  at 
the  time  of  her  appointment,  be  credited  with 
whichever  is  the  greater  of  the  following  two 
periods  of  service:  (1)  A  period  of  service 
equal  to  the  number  of  years,  months,  and 
days  »-hlch  such  person  served  on  active  Fed- 
eral military  service  either  as  a  member  (in- 
rludlng  the  status  of  reserve  nurse)  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  created  by  chapter  V  of 
the  act  cf  July  B.  1918  (40  Stat.  870).  as 
•mended,  or  as  a  dietitian  or  physical  thera- 
pist with  the  Medical  Department  of  th« 
Army  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  De- 
cember 32.  1943  (M  Stat.  1073).  or  In  tha 
status  of  •  commlasloned  nmrer  in  the  Army 
of  the  Unlt«d  8tat«a  under  appKiintment  pur- 
suant to  tha  act  uf  Juoa  24,  1044  (M  8Ut. 


t24);  or  (3)  «  period  of  service  determined 
constructively  In  accfffdance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  thf  H-rretary  of  War:  Provided, 
That  In  computuiL'  the  total  period  of  active 
Federal  military  service  each  such  person 
honorably  discharged  or  separated  from  ac- 
tive Federal  military  service  subsequent  to 
May  12.  1945,  shall  also  be  credited  with  the 
period  from  the  date  of  her  discharge  or 
separation  from  active  Federal  military  serv- 
ice to  the  date  of  her  appointment. 

(b)  The  period  of  service  credited  to  a  per- 
son as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  hereof  shall 
be  counted  and  construed  as  continuous  ac- 
tive commissioned  service  on  the  active  list 
of  the  Regular  Army  for  the  foUowlns  two 
purposes:  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  grade  and  rank  of  a  person  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title;  and  (2) 
for  the  purpose  cf  determining  a  person's 
right  to  promotion  suhsequent  to  appoint- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Ex- 
cept for  the  foregoing  specified  purposes,  nio- 
vlsions  of  existing  law  regarduig  length  of 
service  and  benefits  accruing  therefrom,  shall 
not  be  affected. 

Tttle  III— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

RIGHT  TO  command  AND  REXATIVE  R.\NK 

Sec  301.  Relative  rank  among  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
Dietitian  Corps.  Physical  Ther.ipist  Corps,  cr 
Occupational  Therapist  Corps,  within  each 
such  corps,  and  between  such  officers  and 
other  commissioned  officers  cf  the  Regular 
Army,  shall  be  determined  in  the  manner  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  by  law  lor  the  de- 
termination of  relative  rank  among  other 
commiJisloncd  officers  of  the  Regular  Army. 
Commissioned  officers  of  each  such  corps 
shall  not  be  entitled,  by  virtue  of  their  rank, 
to  command,  except  within  their  respective 
corps,  and  over  si'cli  persons  as  may  be  placed 
under  their  charge  by  competent  authority, 
but  may  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  perform  such  duties  as  the  Interests  cf 
the  service  may  require. 

PROMOTION    STSTFM 

Sec  302  (a).  Commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps.  Dietitian  Corps.  Physical 
Therapist  Corps  and  Occupational  Therapist 
Corps.  Regular  Army,  shall,  upon  completion 
of  the  length  cf  service  new  cr  hereafter 
prescribed  for  promotion  of  promotion-li.^t 
officers  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  be 
promoted  to  the  permanent  grade  of  first 
lieutenant:  commissioned  officers  of  all  such 
Corps  shall,  after  completing  the  length  of 
service  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  pro- 
motion cf  promotion-list  officers  to  the  grade 
of  captain,  be  promoted'  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  captain  upon  satisfactorily  pas.ilr.g 
such  examinations  as  the  Secretary  of  War 
shall  prescribe.  Promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  major  shall  be  by  selection 
from  cfflcers  in  the  grade  of  captain  with  at 
least  15  years  service.  Promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  shall  be 
by  selection  from  officers  In  the  grade  of 
major  with  at  least  1  years'  service  in  grade 
of  major. 

(b)  The  examination  for  promotion  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  above,  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  shall 
be  held  before  a  board  of  three  officers  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Should  any 
ofQcer  fall  to  pa^  such  examination,  she 
•hall  ^  be  continued  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  1  year  after  the  date  upon  which 
her  promotion  would  normally  have  occurred, 
but  without  bein^  so  promoted,  and  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  year,  or  such  time 
anterior  to  the  expiration  thereof  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  be 
for  the  best  Intere.'^ts  of  the  service,  such  of- 
ficer shall  undergo  such  reexamination  as 
may  b«  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  wblcb  shall  be  held  before  a  board  of 
officers  designated  by  the  Secretary  uf  War, 
noD*  of  wbooi  pMttctpated  In  the  original 
•uuninatton  of  til*  officer  concerned.    If  th« 


ofBccr  concerned  falls  to  pass  ths  reexamlna- 
tlou,  she  shall  be  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  In  the  permanent  grade  then  held 
with  severance  pay  the  samt  as  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  for  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  eliminated  for  Inefficiency. 

KSriUKSNT  ^ 

Sec.  303.  (a)  An  officer  on  the  active  list 
of  either  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  Dietitian 
Corps.  Physical  Tlieraplst  Corps,  or  Occupa- 
tional Therapist  Corps,  Regular  Army,  after 
20  years'  active  Federal  service  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  S  ates.  may,  upon  her 
request,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  be  retired  and  shall  receive  retired  pay 
equal  to  2' 2  percent  of  the  base  and  longev- 
ity p:iy  she  would  receive  If  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  In  the  grade  In  which  retired,  mul-' 
tiplkd  by  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
years  of  such  active  Federal  service:  Provided, 
That  In  computing  the  number  of  years  cf 
such  service  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  percentage  of  active-duty  pay,  and  for 
no  other  purpose,  any  fractional  part  of  a 
year  amounting  to  6  months  or  more  shall 
be  counted  as  a  complete  year:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  In  no  event  shall  such  retired  pay 
exceed  75  percent  of  such  base  and  longevity 
pay:  And  provided  further.  That  regardless 
of  years  of  service  completed,  a*,  any  time 
after  such  an  officer  shall  have  attained  the 
age  50.  if  her  permanent  grade  Is  below  that 
of  major,  or  at  any  time  after  such  an  officer 
shall  have  attained  the  age  55.  if  her  per- 
manent grade  is  major  or  higher,  she  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
without  her  consent,  be  retired,  and  upon 
such  retirement  she  shall  receive  retired  pay 
equal  to  3  percent  of  the  b.ise  and  longevity 
pay  she  would  receive  If  serving  on  active 
duty  In  the  grade  In  which  retired,  multi- 
plied by  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
years  of  her  active  Federal  service,  but  In 
no  event  shall  such  retired  pay  exceed  75 
percent  of  such  base  and  longevity  pay. 

(b)  Unless  entitled  to  higher  retired  rank 
or  pay  under  any  provision  of  law.  each  com- 
missioned officer  who  shall  have  served  for 
4  years  as  Director  cf  the  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
Regular  Army,  or  as  Director  of  the  Dietitian 
Corps.  Regular  Army,  or  as  Director  of  the 
Physical  Therapist  Ccrps.  Regular  Army,  or 
as  Director  of  the  Occupational  Therapist 
Corps.  Regular  Army,  shall  upon  retirement 
be  retired  with  the  rank  held  by  her  while 
so  serving,  and  shall  receive  retired  piiy  at 
the  rate  prescribed  by  law,  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  base  and  longevity  pay  vhlch 
she  would  receive  if  serving  on  active  duty 
with  such  rank,  and.  K  thereafter  recalled 
to  active  service,  shall  be  recalled  In  such 
rank  and  shall  constitute  an  additional  num- 
ber therein:  Provided,  That  the  coir.mis- 
sloned  officer  first  appointed  as  Director  of 
the  Armv  Nurse  Corps  and  the  commissioned 
officer  first  appointed  as  Director  of  the 
Physical  Therapist  Corps,  pursuant  to  this 
act,  shall,  without  limitation  as  to  the  time 
they  shall  serve  in  such  capacities,  upon  re- 
tirement be  retired  with  the  rank  held 
while  so  serving,  and  shall  receive  retired 
pay  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law.  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  base  and  longevitj  pay 
they  would  receive  If  serving  on  active  duty 
with  such  rank. 

(c)  In  determining  eligibility  for  retire- 
ment and  the  percentage  cf  active-service 
pay  to  be  employed  in  computing  the  amount 
of  retired  pay  under  any  provision  of  law, 
each  commissioned  officer  on  the  active  list 
of  the  Regular  Army  who  Is  commissioned 
In  any  of  the  corps  established  by  this  act, 
ahall  be  deemed  to  have  at  least  the  f.ame 
length  of  continuous  active  commissioned 
service  in  the  Regular  Army  as  any  oiBccr 
Junior  to  her  In  rank  in  the  Medfcal  De- 
partment of  the  Regular  Army. 

APPLicAiiLrrT  or  laws  cknoullt 
8tc,  304.  Escept  m  otherwls*  spoclfically 
provided!  all  laws  now  or  hereafter  appll'sUl* 
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to  male  eommtuloncd  officers  of  the  lUguUr 
Army,  to  former  male  commtsslonad  officers 
of  the  Regular  Army,  and  to  their  dependents 
and  beneficiaries,  shall  In  like  cases  be  ap- 
plicable respectively  to  commissioned  officers 
of  any  of  the  Corps  established  by  this  act, 
Regular  Army,  to  former  commissioned  offlcers 
of  any  of  the  Corps  established  by  this  act. 
Regular  Army,  and  to  their  dependents  and 
beneficiaries. 

ACTIVE  SERVICE  CREDITSD 

Sec.  305.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining a  person's  grade,  rank,  and  right  to 
promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  (see  sec. 
303  (b)  hereof)  In  computing  years  of  active 
Federal  military  service  for  all  purposes  of 
any  person,  there  shall  be  credited  active 
military  service  In  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
and  in  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  active  mili- 
tary service  rendered  pursuant  to  an  appoint- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  De- 
cember 22,  1942  (56  Stat.  1072),  and  active 
miliury  service  rendered  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
pointment under  the  act  of  June  22,  1944 
(58^tat.  324). 

TBIMINATTON    OT    COMMISSION 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  of  War.  under  the 
circumstances  and  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  President,  may 
terminate  the  commission  of  any  officer  com- 
missioned In  any  the  corps  established  by 
this  act. 

AUTHOaiZXD     STRENGTH     OP    BSGULAR    ARMT 

Sec.  307.  Personnel  appointed  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  numbers  of  other 
commissioned  offlcers  of  the  Re^lar  Army 
now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by  law. 

LIQtnDA-nON  or  ARMT  NtJRSE  CORPS  ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND  POSITIONS  EXISTING  CNDER  PRE- 
VlOrS  LAWS 

Sic.  308.  (a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act,  no  ftirther  appointment 
shall  be  made  In  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  cre- 
ated by  chapter  V  of  the  act  of  July  9.  1918 
(40  Stat.  879),  as  amended,  and  no  further 
appointment  shall  be  made  piu-suant  to  the 
act  of  December  22,  1942  (56  Stat.  1073),  or 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  22.  1944  (58 
Stat.  324).  The  acceptance  of  any  Regular 
Army  appointment  under  this  act  shall  oper- 
ate to  vacate  any  other  military  or  civilian 
status  in  or  with  the  Military  Establishment 
theretofore  occupied  by  the  appointee  except 
an  appointment  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June 
22.  1944. 

(b)  Effective  6  months  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act;  the  Army  Niu-se 
Corps  created  by  chapter  V  of  the  act  of 
July  9,  1918  (40  Stat.  879),  as  amended,  and 
all  offices  and  appointment  therein  shall 
cease  to  exist :  Provided,  That  this  provision 
shall  not  affect  the  rights,  benefits,  privi- 
leges, pay.  allowances,  gratuities,  or  leave 
accnied  to  a  person,  her  dependents,  or  bene- 
ficiaries by  virtue  of  any  laws  or  regulations 
in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
and  where  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
terminal  leave,  terminal  leave  pay,  retire- 
ment and  retired  pay,  i>ensions.  travel  allow- 
ance, transportation  of  dependents  and  ef- 
fects, and  rights,  benefits,  privileges,  and 
gratuities  to  which  such  person  or  her  de- 
pendents have  become  entitled,  such  Corps. 
offices,  and  appointments  shall  continue  to 
exist  but  only  for  such  purposes. 

Title  IV — OmciRs'  Bbsbvk  Corps 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RESEIVS  SECTION 

Section  401.  Effective  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  there  shall  be  esUbltshed  in 
the  Officers'  Reserve  Cknps  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  an  Army  Nurse  Corps  Section. 
»  dietitian  Corps  Section,  a  Physical  Ther- 
apist Corps  Section,  and  an  Occupational 
Theraptat  Corps  Section. 

amplication  or  laws 
Srr,  403    Except  ae  otherwise  speclftcally 
providKl,  Ail  Uwi  MKl  refuUtlooe  now  or 


hereafter  applicable  to  commlMtoiMd  oOoere 
and  former  commissioned  of&cera  of  the  On> 
eers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  to  their  dependenu 
and  beneficiaries,  shall,  in  like  cases,  be  ap- 
plicable reepectlvely  to  commissioned  oOcers 
and  former  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  Section,  the  Dietitian  Corpa 
Section,  the  Physical  Therapist  Corps  Sec- 
tion, and  the  Occupational  Therapist  Corpa 
Section  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corjjs.  and  to 
their  dependents  and  beneficiaries. 

APPOINTMENT    IN    RESERVE    SECTIONS 

Sec.  403.  Appointments  In  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  Section,  the  Dietitian  Corps  Section, 
the  Physical  Therapist  Corps  Section,  and  the 
Occupational  Therapist  Corps  Section  of  the 
Offlcers'  Reserve  Corps  may  be  made  in  such 
grades  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  from 
female  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  and  who 
possess  such  physical  and  other  qualifications 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War:  Provided.  That  female  offlcers  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  22.  1944.  and 
honorably  separated  from  the  service  there- 
after may.  If  otherwise  qualified,  be  appointed 
In  the  appropriate  section  of  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps  established  hereby  In  the 
highest  grade  satisfactorily  held  by  her  In 
active  service. 

OBLIGATIONS  OF   MEMBERS  OF   RESERVE   SECTIONS 

Sec.  404.  In  addition  to  the  obligation  to 
render  active  service  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  other  members  of  the 
Offlcers'  Reserve  Corps,  a  member  of  those 
sections  established  in  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  by  this  title  may,  with  her  consent,  be 
called  to  active  duty  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
fat  any  period  or  periods  of  time  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  MUltary  Establishment, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 


It's  Your  Patriotic  Duty  To  Register 
and  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  J.  McaiNCHEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  McGLINCHEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
results  in  primaries  which  have  taken 
place  so  far  this  year  show  an  alarming 
negligence  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  in  their 
failure  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  In 
this  wonderful  country  of  ours,  citizen- 
ship is  a  serious  responsibility.  If  a  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people"  is  to  be  maintained,  our 
citizens  must  not  be  indifferent  about 
taking  part  in  elections.  In  neglecting 
to  register  and  vote  they  are  failing  to 
take  advantage  of  a  great  privilege— 
the  privilege  of  helping  to  select  the  type 
of  representatives  who  they  feel  »ould 
best  protect  their  interests  and  fight  for 
legislation  that  will  benefit  not  only  a  few 
selfish  interests  but  the  people  of  our 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  importance  of  the  coming  Novem- 
ber election  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. Every  citizen  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  21  should  register— and  do  It 
now.  Do  not  put  It  off  until  tomorrow, 
bcctUM  tomorrow  never  comes. 

In  the  recent  Pennsylvania  primary, 
only  some  1 .300,000  voted.  M  compared 
with  three  Umcs  that  number.  3.794,000, 


who  voted  In  1M4.  I  want  to  appeal  to 
the  people  of  Peimsylvania.  particularly 
those  In  the  Sixth  Congreuional  District, 
to  come  out  and  register  and  vote  tor 
United  States  Senator.  Governor,  con- 
gressional candidates.  State  senators. 
and  members  of  the  legislature,  so  that 
our  State  will  have  the  right  type  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  National  Congress  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Our  Philadelphia  citlaens  can  register  at 
City  Hall  Annex  every  weekday  from  9 
a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  Saturdays  from  9  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  You  cannot  vote  unless  you 
are  registered.  The  registration  com- 
mission of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  will 
set  only  one  day  for  you  to  register  in 
your  ward  for  the  coming  November  elec- 
tion. The  last  day  to  register  at  City 
Hall  Annex  is  September  18.  1946. 

No  American  citizen  should  take  the 
easy  way  and  let  others  do  the  voting. 
The  character  of  our  government  is 
largely  what  the  voters  make  it.  Every 
voter  is  part  of  the  Government,  and  he 
should  protect  and  cherish  his  right  to 
participate  in  its  elections.  It  took  50 
years  of  untiring  work  before  the  nine- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  which  gave  wcmen  eqiial 
suffrage,  but  the  effort  has  been  more 
than  justified  by  the  deep  interest  which 
women  nave  taken  in  elections  since  that 
time. 

Ask  any  returned  serviceman  the  value 
of  each  person  contributing  his  share 
and  doing  his  own  part  In  an  outlined 
program  of  action.  A  policy  of  indiffer- 
ence can  no  more  win  the  peace  than  it 
could  have  won  the  war.  The  parents, 
wives,  and  sweethearts  of  veterans  will 
remember  that  our  servicemen  fought  for 
the  freedoms  which  we  enjoy,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  impress  upon  their  friends 
and  neighbors  that  the  perpetuation  of 
our  democracy  depends  upon  a  wide- 
awake and  vigilant  electorate. 

Every  American  citizen  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
franchise.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  ex- 
press your  will  by  voting  for  the  candi- 
dates who  you  think  will  represent  you 
and  not  some  selfish  interest-  It  Is  your 
patriotic  duty  to  register  and  vote. 


ReorganizatioB  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  considering  legislation  to  mod- 
ernize congressional  procedure.  No 
doubt,  there  are  many  antiquated  rules 
and  regulations  that  have  grown  Upon 
our  Congress  through  decades  of  time. 
This  bill  makes  many  radical  changei 
In  congressional  procedure,  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  will  completely 
revolutionize  Congress.  It  Is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction.  This  bill  carries  a 
60-percent  Increase  In  salary  ^ndjf*^' 
Kloni  for  Members  of  Congrear  WWlj 
I  win  not  b«  a  Member  of  tha  Elf  hUctb 
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Congress.  I  must  express  my  views  on 
these  important  matters. 

We  have  increased  wages  and  salaries 
of  others  in  varying  amounts  from  18  to 
30  percent,  not  50  percent.  As  Members 
of  Congress,  we  malce  ourselves  subject 
to  justifiable  criticism  if  we  vote  this 
great  increase.    I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Pensions  for  workers  under  civil  serv- 
ice and  social  security  for  the  workers  of 
the  Nation  is  commendable.  Our  Nation 
Is  committed  to  a  program  of  social  secu- 
rity. Pensions  for  elected  oflBclals  are 
different.  The  elected  oflBcial  does  not 
run  for  o£Bce  as  a  career,  and  to  vote  him 
a  pension  places  him  in  a  class  as  a  civil- 
ian employee  of  the  Government.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  good  policy.  It 
would  run  counter  to  our  conception  of 
good  government.  I  hope  the  House  will 
reject  this  provision. 


Americanism  on  the  March 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or  PCNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  entitled 
"Americanism  on  the  March."  by  John 
Stelle.  national  commander,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion: 

My  fellow  Americans,  as  national  com- 
mander of  the  largest  veterans'  organization 
In  all  history  which  now  numbers  approxi- 
mately three  and  a  quarter  million  members. 
It  behooves  me  to  speak  with  utmost  candor. 
I  appeal  today  for  a  united  America.  I 
urge  every  American  to  become  militant  In 
m  common  endeavor  to  check  every  threat  to 
our  national,  spiritual,  and  moral  standards. 
A  united  America  Is  and  must  be  essen- 
tial In  our  progress  toward  enduring  peace. 
We  cannot  buUd  the  brave  new  world  which 
we  have  so  longingly  envisioned  during  the 
years  of  war.  unless  we  maintain  the  splen- 
did national  teamwork  which  made  our  mili- 
tary victory  possible.  The  outlawing  of  war 
forever  Is  a  job  which  demands  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  every  American.  It 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  one  segment 
of  our  people.  It  is  a  national  partnership 
undertaking. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  In  our  history 
whcii  national  teamwork  has  been  so  vital. 
We  are  living  In  a  new  age  beset  with  a  poten- 
tially greater  peril  than  ever  before.  Science 
him  unleashed  a  new  force  upon  the  world 
wboee  potentiality  for  evil  staggers  the  Imagi- 
nation. We  should  thank  God  that  It  has 
been  given  to  America  to  control  In  the  be- 
ginning. We  used  It  to  bring  the  greatest 
war  In  the  annals  of  mankind  to  a  merci- 
fully quick  close.  But  we  all  know  we  cannot 
hope  to  control  the  secret  of  this  new  force 
very  long.  In  secret  laboratories  all  over  the 
world,  scientists  are  working  day  and  night 
to  flrfa  the  key  even  as  we  found  It.  Sooner 
or  later  others  wUl  And  that  key.  We  are  In 
the  beginning  of  the  atomic  age.  The  next 
war  Will  be  an  all-out  atomic  war.  with  death 
and  destruction  so  extensive  It  may  well  spell 
tbe  doom  of  civilization  If  not  of  mankind 
Itself. 

We  have  a  breathln.;  space  cf  perhaps  a  few 
year* — It  may  be  only  a  matter  of  months — 
In  which  we  must  rally  our  best  efforts  to 
build  an  enduring  structure  of  peace.    If  we 


faU.  no  human  mind  can  measure  the  conse- 
quences. 

America  has  grown  Into  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  earth  because  In  real,  genuine  Amer- 
icanism— the  live  and  let  live  philosophy  of 
ovir  American  way  of  life — has  been  found 
the  strength  of  progress.  Jew  and  gentile, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Christian  and  Athe- 
ist, immigrant  and  native-born,  colored  and 
white,  have  found  In  real  Americanism  a 
common  bond  of  freedom,  justice,  tolerance, 
and  opportunity.  This  has  enabled  Indi- 
vidual enterprise  to  flourish  and  the  Nation 
to  prosper.  Americanism  is  the  only  ground 
on  which  all  these  racial,  religious,  economic, 
political,  and  geographic  elementa  of  our 
population  could  have  met  for  common  prog- 
ress. 

If  we  are  to  move  toward  the  goal  of  last- 
ing peace,  Americanism  must  continue  to 
prevail  among  our  peoples  as  the  bond 
which  unites  them. 

Those  who  would  destroy  America  are  in- 
terested In  undermining  Americanism  first. 
If  they  can  kill  our  spirit  of  Americanism, 
they  can  change  our  form  of  government. 
Our  way  of  life,  our  system  of  government  Is 
repugnant  to  those  who  do  not  believe  In 
democracy,  to  those  who  dispute  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  to  those  who  believe  might 
Is  right. 

The  exponents  of  government  by  coercion 
and  by  dictatorship  always  have  been  ag- 
gressive. In  recent  decades  which  witnessed 
the  rise  of  totalitarian  philosophies  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  they  masqueraded  under 
labels  of  communism,  fascism  or  nazlsm.  we 
experienced  an  Intrusion  of  these  alien 
"Isms." 

We  have  stamped  out  European  fascism 
and  nazlsm  by  force  of  arms.  But  commu- 
nism we  have  with  us  still  today.  The  Com- 
munists of  the  world  are  just  as  virulent  as 
ever  In  seeking  to  Impose  their  foreign  beliefs 
on  us.  They  have  not  given  up  their  Ideal 
of  world  conquest  by  propaganda  or  by  force. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  charge  that 
but  for  Communist  Interference  and  opposi- 
tion, the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world 
would  have  made  gratifying  progresi;  in  a 
common  effort  to  outlaw  war. 

Every  thinking  American  knows  that  every 
constructive  step  this  Nation  has  taken  along 
the  international  pathway  for  enduring  peace 
has  been  Impeded  by  the  actions  of  Com- 
munists. They  do  not  seem  to  want  a  world 
rid  of  war.  Their  philosophy  seems  to  be  to 
secure  more  for  themselves  by  force  and  vio- 
lence than  by  peaceful  agreements. 

In  the  campaign  of  world  communism  on 
the  march,  American  Communists  are  play- 
ing their  puppet  part.  They  do  not  want  an 
America  united  in  International  collabora- 
tion for  peace.  They  are  trying  to  revive  the 
specter  of  isolationism,  to  break  the  ranks  of 
American  unity.  They  are  trying  to  enlist 
Americans  to  go  it  alone  again. 

They  represent  a  danger  to  America  from 
within.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI, 
has  warned  publicly  that  the  danger  of  com- 
munism in  this  country  today  la  greater  than 
ever  before.  American  "commies"  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  great  recruiting  drive.  Their  lead- 
ers are  swarming  throughout  Industrial  areas 
seeking  to  fan  labor-management  contro- 
versies Into  flames  of  consuming  communism. 
They  are  trying  to  enroll  disgruntled  vet- 
erans. They  are  Infiltrating  into  every  strata 
of  American  society. 

In  their  subversive  efforts  they  have  on 
thejr  side  numerous  other  un-American 
groups.  All  these  groups  have  one  thing  In 
common — they  plant  seeds  of  distrust  and 
suspicion,  of  prejudice  and  hatred,  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  They  seek  to  pit  class 
against  class,  creed  against  creed,  and  race 
against  race. 

One  of  the  most  Infamous  hate-peddlers  in 
cur  midst  Is  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith.  He  is  the 
generalissimo  of  the  nationalist  movement  in 
this  country.  Smith  and  his  Uk  overlook  no 
bets.    They  invite  national  disunity.    They 


are  quick  to  move  i-to  any  area  where  trouble 
is  brewing. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  currently  is  raising  its 
masked  head  again.  Of  all  the  strlfe-breid- 
Ing,  un-American  organizations  in  our  coun- 
try, the  Klan  is  the  most  despicable  becajse 
it  IS  of  native  origin,  fostered  by  men  bred 
in  this  country,  who  ought  to  know  belter 
than  to  seek  their  own  Nation's  disrepute. 

The  fifth  national  convention  of  the  An  er- 
Ican  Legion  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Oc- 
tober 17.  1923,  adopted  the  following  rfso- 
lutlon: 

"Whereas  the  fundamental  law  of  our  coun- 
try guarantees  to  all  peoples  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  and  the  right  to  worship 
their  God  as  they  see  fit;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  provided  that  our  laws  sliall 
be  made  and  enforced  by  Representatlve»i  of 
our  people,  chosen  under  the  law  to  do  so; 
and 

"Whereas  membership  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Is  made  up  of  those  who  served  our 
country  In  time  of  great  national  stress, 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  color,  creed,  or 
class;   and 

"Whereas  the  American  Legion  is  pledged 
to  the  orderly  enforcement  of  our  laws 
through  lawfiil  agencies:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  American  Legion,  in  na- 
tional convention  assembled,  this  17th  day 
of  October  1923,  That  we  consider  any  indi- 
vidual, group  of  Individuals,  or  organization 
which  creates  or  fosters  racial,  religious,  or 
class  strife  among  our  people,  or  which  takes 
into  its  own  hands  the  enforcement  of  aw, 
determination  of  guilt,  or  Infliction  of  pun- 
ishment, to  be  un-American,  a  menace  to  our 
liberties,  and  destructive  to  our  fundamental 
law;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  consider  such  action  by 
any  individual,  groups,  or  organizations  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  ideals  and  purposes 
of  the  American  Legion." 

That  1923  indictment  was  aimed  at  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other  Incipient  groups. 
As  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  I  declare  that  indictment  very  firmly 
remains  the  American  Legion  policy  today. 
We  strongly  condemn  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
its  Ilk  as  a  deadly  menace  to  American  unity 
at  a  time  when  It  is  so  tragically  important 
for  all  Americans  to  pull  together.  We  don't 
want  any  "invisible  empire"  in  our  country 
today.  What  we  want  is  an  "indivisible  em- 
pire" of  Americans. 

Subversive  groups  are  fond  of  employing 
the  so-called  "underground"  routes.  We 
challenge  them  to  emerge  into  the  open.  I 
do  not  believe  they  would  dare.  Public  ex- 
amination would  destroy  them  and  their  en- 
deavors. We  favor  permitting  every  person 
free  speech,  so  long  as  his  voice  does  not 
transcend  the  limits  of  liberty.  In  such  a 
light,  the  subversive  groups  could  talk  their 
heads  off,  only  to  flounder  In  the  morass  of 
their  own  misconduct. 

If  America  is  to  move  forward  in  its  tre- 
mendous task  of  leading  the  world  into  a 
new  era  of  lasting  peace,  it  must  reject  the 
underground  organizations  seeking  to  set 
themselves  up  as  powerful  influences  in  our 
communities  to  Interfere  In  matters  re- 
ligious, political,  economic,  social  and  racial. 
Elimination  of  the  un-American  groups  is  a 
"must"  in  our  national  effort  to  build  unity. 
It  can  be  done  if  our  leaders  in  government 
and  others  execute  their  legal  trust.  Public 
opinion  will  force  the  Issue. 

Today  America  is  at  the  crossroads.  Be- 
fore the  children  of  the  World  War  II  gen- 
eration reach  the  age  of  reasoning,  we,  the 
adults  living  today,  will  have  chartered  their 
destiny.  There  can  be  precious  little  equivo- 
cation from  here  on  in.  The  decision  the 
American  people  must  make  now  is  between 
an  aggressive  peace  offensive  and  a  retreat 
to  the  mock  security  of  Indifference  to  world 
affairs  with  Its  calamitous  consequences  not 
only  to  ourselves  but  to  all  mankind. 

Prom  Pearl  Harbor  to  Rome  to  Berlin  to 
Tokyo  was  a  grueling  haul.    Prewar  national 
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inattentlveness  to  international  develop- 
ments made  it  an  uphill  struggle  most  of  the 
way  for  our  gallant  fighting  men  and  women. 
Today  many  of  these  fighting  men  and 
women  are  back  home.  More  than  2,000.000 
of  them  are  active  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  They  were  over  there  when 
America  paid  the  price  of  victory  In  costs  of 
sweat,  blood,  and  some  300.000  lives.  Teamed 
with  veterans  who  suffered  a  similar  expendi- 
ture 28  years  ago,  they  today  are  spearhead- 
ing the  American  Legion's  demand  for  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  campaign  for  peace. 
Our  peace  offensive  will  succeed  or  fail  de- 
pending on  the  national  efforts  on  two 
fronts— wholehearted  participation  In  the 
United  Nations  on  one  hand  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  to  Insure  adequate  mili- 
tary preparedness  on  the  other.  The  two 
efforts  are  mutually  dependent.  To  weaken 
either  is  to  sabotage  the  other. 

The  United  Nations  is  In  the  awkward 
stage  of  adolescence.  Until  the  Organiza- 
tion matures  and  exerts  its  full  weight  on  the 
international  scene  no  man  can  judge  Its 
value.  The  Americen  Legion  believes,  hew- 
ever.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  American  people 
whose  Government  pioneered  establishment 
of  this  Council  of  Nations  to  see  that  the 
United  Nations  Organization  does  reach  ma- 
turity. 

But  adolescence  Is  also  the  vulnerable  age. 
Only  military  preparedness  in  the  form  of 
a  subeUntlal  defense  program  will  assure  the 
security  of  our  Nation  during  the  growth  of 
the  United  Nations.  Military  strength  alone 
will  impress  others  in  the  family  of  nations 
with  the  sincerity  of  our  drive  for  a  just 
and  an  enduring  peace. 

We  cannot  move  ahead  in  this  peace  of- 
fensive  imleae  all  Americans  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel  and  push.  To  do  that  they 
must  be  united.  They  must  work  as  a 
team — an  all-American  team. 

Science  has  learned  how  to  kill  the  great 
plaguee.  It  has  learned  a  thousand  ways  of 
snuffing  out  human  life,  each  more  effective 
than  the  preceding  one.  It  has  learned  how 
to  level  entire  cities  and  devastate  entire 
coimtrjaldefi.  But  it  can  never  learn  how  to 
kill  war.  Only  the  human  spirit  can  kill 
war.  because  wars  first  start  In  human  hearts. 
In  genuine  Americanism  we  have  the  best 
hope  of  the  world  for  fostering  the  spirit  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  make  possible  a  lasting  peace. 

That's  the  kind  of  "ism"  the  American 
Legion  is  fighting  for. 

Let's  keep  Americanism  on  the  march. 


A  Mutilated  Bill 


Operations  Nlmltz  All  of  these  men.  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  national  de- 
fense, approved  the  bill  as  It  came  from  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  Itself  passed  the  Mc- 
Mahon  bill  unanimovisly  after  exhaustive 
hearings  and  debates. 

As  passed  by  the  HousffTthe  measure  pro- 
vides that  a  military  rtan  be  placed  on  the 
five-member  commission;  for  a  military 
man  to  be  head  of  one  of  the  Commission's 
chief  divisions;  for  authority  for  the  armed 
forces  to  make  atomic  bombs  under  certain 
conditions;  and  for  the  FBI  to  apply  a  loyalty 
check  to  all  persons  associated  in  any  capac- 
ity with  the  development  and  control  of 
atomic  energy. 

These  matters  were  considered  when  the 
McMahon  bill  was  in  the  Senate  and  they 
were  rejected.  Though  the  McMahon  bill 
made  every  proper  precaution  for  national 
safety.  It  decided  the  question  of  military 
against  civilian  control  strictly  In  favor  of 
the  latter.  This  Is  In  accord  with  the  basic 
American  principle — to  gtiard  against  men 
on  horseback— that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  the  directing  beads  of  our  armed  forces 
be  civilians. 

Secretary  Patterson,  who  first  favored  the 
May- Johnson  bill,  which  would  have  placed 
hobbles  on  scientific  research,  came  around 
to  favor  the  McMahon  bill,  saying: 

"This  bill  goes  further  In  dealing  with  the 
national  defense  aspects  of  atomic  energy 
than  the  earlier  bill  (May- Johnson)  did. 
There  was  nothing  In  the  May-Johnson  bill 
creating  a  military  liaison  committee,  no 
specific  provision  in  it  at  all  as  to  how  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  would  keep  posted  on  what 
was  going  on  in  atomic  energy.  This  bill 
does,  and  It  Is  better  in  that  feature." 

The  blunderbuss  suggestion  by  Repre- 
sentative DoNDXRo  to  institute  a  Gestapo- 
like  examination  of  every  man  connected 
with  atomic  energy  Includes,  of  coiu-»e.  dis- 
tinguished scientists.  Many  of  these  men, 
no  doubt,  would  prefer  to  disassociate  them- 
selves from  the  work  to  avoid  being  shad- 
owed by  the  FBI.  Dondeko's  amendment  Is 
of  a  piece  with  the  Wood-Rankin  commit- 
tee's hysterical  warning  that  the  country 
should  beware  of  the  young  Oak  Ridge 
scientists,  some  of  whom  are  so  radical,  for- 
sooth, that  they  favor  a  world  government  to 
protect  civilization  from  the  atomic  bomb. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  July  21,  1946, 
which  expresses  my  own  views  on  the 
mutilated  McMahon  atomic  energy  bill. 
I  fervently  hope  that  the  conference 
committee  now  considering  the  bill  will 
return  it  to  the  state  in  which  It  passed 
the  Senate.  Excerpts  from  the  editorial 
in  question  follow: 

A    MVnLATXD    BILL 

t  When  it  passed  the  drastically  amended 
McMahon  atomic  energy  bill  yesterday,  the 
House  ignored  or  defied  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Chief  of  Staff  Eisenhower,  and  Chief  of  Naval 


Ku  KIhz  Klan  Condemned  in  Sttlle 
Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  published  in  the 
National  Legionnaire  of  July  5,  1946: 

KV  KLXnt  KLAN  CONDrMNED  IN  8TELLX  SPEECH — 
NATIONAL  COMMANDER  ALSO  BLASTS  GIKALO 
L.  K.  SMITH  AND  COMMUNISTTS 

"The  Ku  Klux  Klan  currently  is  raising 
Its  masked  head  again.  Of  all  the  strife- 
breeding,  un-American  organizations  in  our 
country,  the  Klan  is  the  most  despicable,  be- 
cause it  is  of  native  origin,  fostered  by  men 
bred  in  this  country  who  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  seek  their  own  Nation's 
disrepute. 

"We  strongly  condemn  the  Ku  Klux  Klan^ 
and  its  ilk  as  a  deadly  menace  to  America" 
at  a  time  when  it  is  so  tragically  Important 
for  all  Americans  to  pull  together.  We  don't 
want  any  invisible  empire  in  our  country  to- 
day. What  we  want  Is  an  indivisible  empire 
of  Americans." 


The  national  commander,  addressing  his 
radio  audience  on  the  subject  ••Americanism 
on  the  March."  thlis  answered  the  qucetions 
of  thousands  who  have  l>een  asking  wh.nt  the 
position  of  the  American  Legion  was  to  be  on 
the  question  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  which  is 
reported  to  be  on  the  move  again  in  an  effort 
to  attain  the  strength  It  developed  after 
World  War  I.  but  which  was  eventually  re- 
duced to  a  political  nonentity  by  the  aroused 
attitude  of  an  aroused  public  opinion. 

In  his  addr«»s8  Commander  Stelle  quoted 
the  resolution  adopted  at  the  San  Pranclfco 
national  convention  of  the  American  Legion 
in  1923.  which  was  aimed  at  the  KKK,  and 
Which  declared:  "We  consider  any  individual, 
group  of  Individuals,  or  organization  which 
creates  or  fosters  racial,  religious,  or  class 
strife  among  our  people,  or  which  takes  into 
its  own  hands  the  -enforcement  of  law,  de- 
termination of  guilt,  or  Infliction  of  punish- 
ment to  be  un-American,  a  menace  to  our 
liberties  and  destructive  to  our  fundamental 
law.  We  consider  such  action  by  any  Indi- 
vidual, groups,  or  organisations  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  Ideals  and  purposes  of  the 
American  Legion." 

"That  1923  indictment  was  aimed  at  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other  incipient  groups. 
As  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  I  declare  that  Indictment  very  firmly 
remains  the  American  Legion  policy  today." 
declared  Commander  Stelle. 

Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  also  received  the  atten- 
tion of  Commander  Stelle.  who  declared  that 
"One  of  the  most  infamous  hate-peddlers  in 
our  midst  is  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith.  He  aspires 
to  be  the  geuer&llsaimo  of  the  nationalist 
movement  in  this  country.  Smith  and  his 
ilk  overlook  no  bets.  They  invite  national 
disunity.  They  are  quick  to  move  into  any 
area  where  trouble  is  brewing." 

Paying  his  attention  to  communism  in 
this  country,  the  commander  declared:  'In 
the  campaign  of  world  communism  on  the 
march,  American  Communists  are  playing 
their  puppet  part.  They  do  not  want  an 
America  united  in  international  collabora- 
tion for  peace." 

"If  America  is  to  move  forward  in  Its  tre- 
mendous task  of  leading  the  world  into  a 
new  era  of  ls«ting  peace,"  said  Commander 
Stelle,  "It  must  reject  the  underground  or- 
ganisations seeking  to  set  themselves  up  a 
powerful  influence  in  our  cooununltles  to 
interfere  in  matUrs  religious,  jxilltlcal,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  racial.  Elimination  of 
the  un-American  groups  is  a  'must'  in  our 
national  effort  to  build  unity.  It  can  be  done 
if  our  leaders  in  government  and  others 
execute  their  legal  trust.  Public  opinion  will 
force  the  issue." 


OPA  Itself  Will  Not  AboUfh  Price  Control 
for  the  Petroleum  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  appeared 
in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune.  Mr.  Rowley,  the  oil  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribime,  is  the  author  of  this 
editorial,  and  his  article  deserves  serious 
consideration : 

OPA    ITSn-r    WILL    HOT    ABOLISH    FUCX    OOMTSOIi 
rOB  THX  PCTBOLCmS  INUUSIBT 

Chief  concern  of  most  oilmen  today  is  what 
action  Congress  will  take  on  revlTlng  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  whether 
the  i;ew  bUl.  if  enacted  into  law,  wlU  coniaia 
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Honesty  compels  us  to  admit  that  unltv       taxoavers'  dollars  In  any  Internetlcnal  eco-        all  other  countries,  members  of  the  United 


In  which  we  must  rally  our  best  efforts  to 
build  an  enduring  structure  of  peace.    If  we 


this  country.     Smith  and  his  Ilk  overlook  no 
bets.    They  invite  national  disunity.    They 


Prom  Pearl  Harbor  to  Rome  to  Berlin  to 
Tokyo  was  a  grueling  haul.    Prewar  national 


Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Chief  of  Staff  Eiseuhower,  and  Chief  of  Naval 


day.    What  we  want  Is  an  Indlvlribl*  empire 
of  Americans." 


Office  of  Price  AOminiBTranon  muu  wi«rv«,.. 
the  new  bill.  If  enacted  into  law,  wlU  contain 
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•  provision  exempting  petroleum  and  Its 
products  from  price  control.  The  OPA  meas- 
ure now  being  considered  in  Congress  con- 
tains a  provision  continuing  subsidies  on 
crude-oil  production  from  pools  averaging 
0  barrels  or  less  per  well  per  day.  such  sub- 
sidies to  be  ended  by  next  April. 

Status  of  the  OPA  measure  is  this:  The 
Senate  passed  a  bill  continuing  OPA  for  1 
year  with  certain  products  and  commodities. 
Including  petroleum,  eliminated  from  future 
control  except  In  case  a  control  board  de- 
cided there  was  a  shortage  of  a  product  In 
which  case  the  board  might  order  return  of 
price  control.  That  bill  was  sent  to  the 
Hoxiae.  The  House.  Instead  of  acting  on  the 
measure  Itself,  sent  It  to  conference.  House 
and  Senate  Members  have  been  unable  to 
compromise  differences  of  opinion  as  to  elim- 
ination of  price  control  on  meats  and  dairy 
products.  The  members  of  the  conference 
committees  will  hold  a  final  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington today.  It  is  reported  If  no  agreement 
is  made'  st  the  session  today,  the  bill  will  be 
returned  to  the  House  for  debate  and  action 
by  the  House  as  a  whole  on  the  measure. 

The  petroleum  amendment  contained  in 
thi  measure  passed  by  the  Senate  was  pro- 
posed by  Senator  E.  H.  Moorz,  of  Tulsa,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Senators  Thomas, 
Oklahoma:  Bm>  and  Cappee.  Kansas; 
OlklAUONrr  and  Robektson,  Wyoming:  East- 
land.  Mississippi:  O'Daniel,  Texas;  Wous, 
Indiana;  and  McClelian.  Arkansas.  It 
follows : 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
impose  or  maintain  price  controls  with  re- 
spect to  petroleum  and  petroletim  products 
processed  or  manufactured  In  whole  or  sub- 
stantial part  from  petroleum  unless  the  Price 
Decontrol  Board  established  under  subsec- 
tion (h)  shall  have  first  determined  and  cer- 
tified In  WTltlng  to  th?^  ^Administrator  that 
the  supply  of  crude  petroleum  or  the  particu- 
lar jjetroleum  product  oh  which  price  controls 
are  to  be  Imposed  or  maintained  Is  InsufQclent 
to  meet  the  domestic  consumptive  demand 
therefor." 

The  word  "domestic."  In  the  above  line  is 
significant.  It  would  prevent  OPA  officials, 
seeking  an  excuse  to  put  price  controls  on 
oils  from  using  a  shortage  abroad  as  a  rea- 
son for  price  control  In  this  country 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  eventual  outcome  of 
a  price  control  measure  has  caused  consid- 
erable concern  among  oil  men.  Subsidy  pay- 
ments for  stripper  well  production  ceased 
with  the  end  of  OPA  June  30.  Naturally, 
owners  of  these  small  prodiKlng  wells  are  "up 
In  the  air."  OH  companies  who  have  tirged 
the  need  for  better  crude  oil  prices  are  mark- 
ing time  as  to  what  action  they  take  on  prices 
because,  obviously,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
make  any  changes  in  price  schedules  until 
It  is  determined  definitely  the  final  outcome 
of  a  price  control  measure. 

OPA  officials  have  shown  definitely  they 
do  not  Intend  to  lift  control  on  prices  for 
petroleum  and  products.  They  have  broken 
their  word  time  after  time  by  falling  to  lift 
price  control  after  they  had  said  such  control 
would  be  eliminated  on  all  commodities  or  In 
any  Industry  when  supply  approached  or  was 
In  balance  with  demand.  They  have  formu- 
lated weak  excuse  after  excuse  In  efforts  to 
maintain  control  of  oil  prices.  When  one  ex- 
cuse was  shown  to  be  absolutely  fallacious 
and  not  based  on  fact,  the  bureaucrats  came 
up  Immediately  with  another  excuse. 

OPA  officials  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep 
their  promises.  They  have  relied  on  mis- 
representations and  statements  contrary  to 
facts  in  their  campaign  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  office  and  to  maintain  control  over 
oil-Industry  prices. 

Unless  the  price-control  measure  finally 
enacted.  If  one  la  enacted,  contains  a  definite 
provision  eliminating  petroleum  and  prod- 
ucts from  price  control,  such  control  will  not 
be  lifted  anfwhere  in  the  near  future  by  OPA. 

Unless    price    control    on    peuoleum    and 


products  is  eliminated  from  any  price-control 
measure  enacted.  It  will  be  a  long  time  Ijefore 
there  is  an  increase  approved  for  crude-oil 
prices.  OPA  went  for  more  than  4'i  years 
bull-headedly  refusing  to  approve  aify  general 
crude-oil  price  advantage  despite  admitted 
facts  showed  costs  of  operation  had  risen 
substantially.  A  leopard  does  not  change 
lU  spots  and  its  past  record  and  its  failure 
to  keep  promises,  misrepresentations,  and 
erroneous  statements  prove  conclusively  CPA 
officials  are  interested  more  in  perpetuating 
themselves  on  the  Ftderal  pay  roll  than  they 
are  in  aiding  business  to  return  to  normal 
operations. 

If  price  controls  over  oils  are  eliminated 
definitely,  either  by  failure  to  enact  a  price 
control  measure  or  by  specific  provision  In 
any  such  measure,  crude  oil  prices  will  be 
Increased  by  approximately  25  cents  a  barrel 
within  a  very  short  time  with  a  compensatory 
adjustment  of  products  prices.  Such  an  in- 
crease would  go  a  long  way  toward  offsetting 
loss  of  the  sutwldy  on  stripper-well  pro- 
duction. 

Any  OPA  renewal  measure  enacted  prob- 
ably will  contain  provision  for  continuance 
of  subsidy  payments  until  next  April.  It  Is 
likely  such  payments  for  stripper-well  pro- 
duction would  cease  were  petroleimi  and 
producU  eliminated  from  price  control,  but 
purchasing  companies,  in  that  event,  then 
would  feel  free  to  Increase  crude  oil  prices 
so  the  producers  as  a  whole  would  benefit. 

We  urge  every  oil  man  and  every  business- 
man Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  petrole- 
um Industry  to  contact  Members  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  at  this  time  Members  of 
the  House,  and  urge  that  price  control  for 
the  petroleum  Industry  be  eliminated  from 
any  price-control  measure  enacted.  This  is 
important.  Each  person  should  do  this  and 
not  depend  upon  someone  else  to  do  the 
contacting. 

Supply  of  crude  oil  and  products  is  in  ex- 
cess of  demand.  Crude  oil  went  into  storage 
last  week  and  gasoline  stocks  are  more  than 
6.000.000  barrels  greater  than  they  were  a 
j-ear  ago. 


Lincoln  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Wayne 
Morse,  of  Oregon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5) .  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Lincoln  Day 
speech  which  I  delivered  at  the  Lincoln 
Day  Republican  banquet  at  Vale,  Oreg., 
on  February  12,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  we  Republicans 
pay  honor  this  week  to  the  great  Lincoln, 
founder  of  oiur  Republican  Party,  we  can 
best  honor  him  by  rededlcatlng  ourselves  to 
his  devotion  to  national  duty.  No  one  can 
study  the  life  of  Lincoln,  particularly  his 
years  In  the  presidency,  without  being  deeply 
moved  by  his  great  concern  over  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  the  disintegration  of  national 
unity.  His  now  classic  historical  utterances 
such  as,  "A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand."  and  his  solemn  words,  "This 
Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free."  were  dynamic  expres- 
sions of  Lincoln's  great  conviction  that  Amer- 


ica's strength  and  future  as  a  Nation  de- 
pended upon  the  unity  of  her  people  in 
support  of  national  ideals. 

It  was  his  teachings  and  his  self -sacrificing 
leadership  which  gave  form  and  substance  to 
the  Republican  ideals  of  human  rights  and 
individual  liberties  which  had  been  so  long 
expressed  in  the  American  Constitution  and 
its  Bill  of  Rights  but  which  had  been  ignored 
or  violated  with  resulting  national  discord. 
Lincoln  met  the  threat  to  national  unity  in 
his  time  by  leading  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  an  understanding  that  human  values  ex- 
pressed In  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
the  liberties  and  civil  rights  of  each  one  of 
us,  as  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  must  be 
of  primary  concern  to  our  form  ot  Govern- 
ment. He  recognized  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  property  rights  and  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  legitimate  interests 
of  a  private  property  economy  but  he  never 
hesitated  or  flinches  In  support  of  the  basic 
principle  of  our  republican  form  cf  govern- 
ment, nemaly,  that  It  exists  to  protect  and 
advance  the  welfare  of  all  of  "our  people  and 
not  just  a  privileged  few. 

Yes;  we  refer  to  Lincoln  as  "Tha  Great 
Emancipator"  because  he  never  failed  to  place 
human  rights  and  freedom  above  material 
things.  We  revere  him  as  "The  Great  Eman- 
cipator" because  even  at  the  cost  of  a  great 
civil  war  he  united  this  Nation  In  support 
of  the  proposition  that  political  democracy 
cannot  endure  exploitation  of  human 
beings. 

In  the  campaigns  of  1856  and  1B60  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  the  members  of  the  newly 
born  Republican  Party  fought  to  strengthen 
our  system  of  representative  government  so 
that  its  guaranties  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  for  the  Individual  citi- 
zen could  Iwcome  a  reality.  A  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  in  the  words  of  Lincoln  would 
grant  to  every  man  a  chance  to  better  his 
condition  and  would  leave  each  man  free  to 
acquire  property  as  fast  as  he  could;  a  sys- 
tem which  held  It  was  In  no  way  right  for 
some  men  to  enslave  other  men;  a  system 
of  government  where  the  will  of  the  majority 
would  rule  subject  to  such  checks  and  bal- 
ances Inherent  in  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches  of  our  Government 
devised  to  protect  minority  rights  from  any 
Irresponsible  act  of  a.  majority. 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
majority  rule,  a  rule  so  completely  ignored 
In  recent  weeks  by  a  willful  filibustering  mi- 
nority of  Senators  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Lincoln  spoke  the  words  in  his  first  in- 
augural. March  4.  1861:  "A  majority  held  In 
restraint  by  constitutional  checks  and  limi- 
tations, and  always  changing  easily  with  de- 
liberate changes  of  popular  opinions  and 
sentiments,  is  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a 
free  people.  Whoever  rejects  it  does,  of 
necessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism. 
Unanimity  Is  Impossible;  the  rule  of  a  ml- 
nOTlty,  as  a  permanent  arrangement.  Is 
wholly  inadmissible;  so  that,  rejecting  the 
majority  principle,  anarchy  or  despotism  In 
some  form  Is  all  that  is  left."  Those  words 
of  Lincoln  were  prophetic  of  the  crisis  in 
which  we  live  today. 

Lincoln's  years  In  the  presidency  molded 
perhaps,  as  no  other  period  in  our  history, 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation.  The  lesson  of 
national  unity  which  he  taught  the  Nation 
has  enabled  us.  as  a  people,  to  meet  and  sur- 
vive each  national  crisis  and  each  threat  to 
our  national  security  which  has  confronted 
us  in  the  intervening  years.  It  Is  true  that 
each  generation  seems  to  be  confronted  with 
its  own  crisis  and  hour  of  decision,  due,  ap- 
parently, to  the  limitations  and  selfishness 
of  human  lieings.  Our  generation  has  been 
no  exception  and  we  have  yet  to  survive 
destiny's  challenge  to  our  national  ideals. 
We  will  survive  it  If  we  have  sense  enough 
to  keep  faith  with  the  teaching  of  Lincoln 
that  there  must  be  unity  among  us  in  pro- 
moting the  conunon  good. 
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Honesty  compels  us  to  admit  that  unity 
among  our  people  as  to  national  objectives 
and  political  policies  do  not  exist  in  America 
today.  By  national  unity  I  do  not  mean 
unanimity  of  agreement  as  to  the  desir- 
ability or  undesirabillty  of  any  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  Nor  do  I  mean  by  na- 
tional unity  that  our  two  great  national  po- 
litical parties  should  be  in  common  agree- 
ment as  to  policies  of  political  administra- 
tion. However,  there  are  a  great  many  na- 
tional qn,?stions  confronting  us.  the  dcterml- 
nat'on  of  which  will  destine  and  chart  cur 
course  in  hlstorj'.  Most  of  these  Issues  are 
far  above  the  level  of  partisan  politics  be- 
cause ihey  are  truly  nonpartisan  Issues.  They 
are  national  issues  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Nevertheless,  the  significance  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic psrtlfcs  In  respect  to  such  Issues  cannot 
be  minimized  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  future  of  the  two  political  parties  or  of 
the  future  of  the  Nation. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that  If 
either  party  plays  cheap  party  politics  with 
any  of  these  great'  issues  It  will  perform 
not  only  a  great  disservice  to  itself  but  it 
will  spread  disunity  and  confusion  among 
our  people  at  a  time  when  we  must  unite  in 
X  support  of  the  great  principles  for  which  we 
sacrificed  so  much  in  order  to  win  the  war. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not  much  room 
f  r  disagreement  and  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  ways  and  means  which  should  be 
followed  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  the 
peace.  But  I  do  mean  that  if  we  are  to  keep 
faith  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  our 
own  political  democracy  as  well  as  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Atlantic  and  San  Francisco  char- 
ters we  must  not  let  party  differences  permit 
us.  as  a  people,  to  become  disunited  on  the 
alms  of  the  peace.  If  we  lose  the  peace,  and 
we  have  yet  to  win  it.  It  will  be  because  we. 
as  Individuals,  cease  to  demand  of  our  two 
great  political  parties  that  they  remain 
united  In  the  common  objective  of  establish- 
ing and  perfecting  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization As  Republicans  we  must  not 
fall  either  our  party  or  our  country  in  that 
ideal.  There  Is  no  other  way.  at  least  no 
other  way  yet  devised,  which  promises  any 
hope  for  winning  the  peace  except  by  the 
cooperative  effort  of  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  Organization  to  develop  step  by  step 
and  through  experience  by  experience  the 
machinery,  procedure,  and  policies  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

The  alternative  is  a  return  to  selfish  na- 
tionalism, the  inevitable  result  of  which  Is. 
as  history  has  proved  so  many  times  that 
further  proof  Is  unnecessary,  namely,  war. 
We  cannot,  ae  a  nation,  justify  a  course  of 
action  which  is  bound  to  lead  to  war.  We 
cannot  jtistify  on  principles  of  international 
morality,  and  we  cannot  justify  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  own  national  security  be- 
cause the  hard  cold  fact  is  that  we  have  no 
assurance  whatsoever  that,  even  with  the 
sacrifices  and  cost  which  would  be  entailed, 
we  would  come  out  of  the  next  world  war 
on  the  winning  side.  It  is  easy  in  these  days 
of  both  national  confusion  and  world  chaos 
for  the  political  demagogue  to  traffic  on  the 
prejudices  of  our  people.  It  is  true  that  this 
peace  is  going  to  be  a  very  expensive  peace. 
It  is  going  to  cost  money  to  rehabilitate  war 
devastated  areas  of  the  world. 

Undoubtedly,  concessions  will  have  to  be 
made  by  the  United  States  and  by  other 
nations,  too.  If  economic  warfare  is  going  to 
he  eliminated  from  trade  relations  among 
nations.  But  unless  economic  warfare  among 
nations  can  be  eliminated,  the  chances  of 
eliminating  military  war  are  not  very  good. 
I  know  that  there  will  be  politicians  who  will 
seek  to  convince  the  American  people  that 
we  should  not  enter  into  any  trade  or  eco- 
nomic arrangements  with  any  other  nations 
of  the  world  if  those  arrangements  can  he 
said  to  cost  us  any  money.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  not  spend  the  American 
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taxpayers'  dollars  in  any  international  eco- 
nomic arrangement  or  policy  which  does  not 
promote  sound  international  relations  and 
thereby  preserve  and  strengthen  the  peace. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  a  fewdays  of 
modern  warfare  In  material  cost  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  priceless  value  of  precious 
American  lives,  is  far  in  excess  of  any  eco- 
nomic adjustment  or  financial  lean  which 
hr.s  yet  been  suggested  as  necessary  to  sta- 
bilize international  trade  relations  or  to  re- 
habilitate war-torn  nations. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  the  statesmen  of 
our  country  have  been  sufficiently  frank  and 
open  with  the  American  people  in  explaining 
to  them  that  a  peace  which  has  any  hope  of 
preventing  another  war — that  Is.  a  peace 
which  will  keep  the  peace — Is  golna  to  in- 
volve considerable  sacrifice  on  our  part  as  a 
Nation.  However,  that  sacrifice  will  be  much, 
much  less  than  the  cost  to  us  would  have 
been  had  the  war  continued  for  the  6  or  9 
months  longer  as  it  was  expected  to  con- 
tinue before  the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped 
on  Hiroshima.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  war  was  the  most  costly,  devas- 
tating war  In  history.  By  the  grace  of  God, 
Its  devastation  was  kept  from  our  shores, 
but  its  awful  cruelties  and  horrors  were 
wreaked  upon  the  bodies  and  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  our  best  young  men. 

Granted  that  care,  caution,  and  thorough 
examination  should  characterize  all  the  ne- 
gotiations and  agreements  which  this  Nation 
enters  into  in  settling  the  peace  still  we  must 
admit  the  fact  that  we  cannot  Justify  adopt- 
ing a  narrow,  blind,  nationalistic  attitude  in 
regard  to  peace  arrangements  If  by  paying  our 
share  of  the  cost  of  a  sound  peace  now  we 
can  so  strengthen  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization and  so  stabilize  economic  relations 
between  nations  as  to  reduce  to  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  the  danger  of  another  war. 
I  say  that  obligation  is  not  only  an  obliga- 
tion and  challenge  to  the  Republican  Party 
but  it  is  an  all  American  challenge  which 
should  be  met  by  both  political  parties  and 
gladly  fulfilled  by  all  citizens. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  implications  of  the 
new  historical  era  Into  which  we  entered  last 
Augvist  when  the  first  atomic  bomb  was 
dropped  on  Japan.  Yet  its  significance 
should  be  tak«n  Into  account  In  determining 
any  phase  of  our  international  policy  and  it 
has  a  direct  bearing  in  varying  degrees  upon 
all  our  national  policies.  In  fact  the  splitting 
of  the  atom  has  changed  the  course  of  hu- 
man history  and  you  and  I  are  living  in  an 
era  today  as  different  from  the  era  of  human 
history  as  recently  as  last  August  5.  as  the 
depths  of  the  dark  ages  differed  from  the 
height  of  the  industrial  age.  One  might  de- 
scribe the  difference  between  the  period  of 
Lincoln  and  the  period  of  today  as  the  dif- 
ference between  splitting  the  rail  and 
splitting  the  atom. 

Political  parties  eannot  serve  the  country 
if  they  fall  to  comprehend  the  implications 
of  the  atomic  age.  Specifically  the  Repub- 
lican Party  will  fall  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  if  its  leaders  take  the  position 
that  the  secrets  of  the  aomic  bomb  should 
be  locked  up  In  American  scientific  labora- 
tories as  an  American  national  secret.  There 
are  some  politloal  leaders  in  our  party  that 
take  that  position  but  by  so  doing  they  con- 
fess their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  uni- 
versality of  science.  In  spite  of  the  criti- 
cism which  I  have  received  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  the  first  Meml>er  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  take  the  position  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  we.  as  a  Nation, 
should  recognize  that  the  atomic  bomb  does 
not  belong  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  belongs  to  mankind.  In  that  speech  I 
pointed  out  that  we  cannot  nationalize 
science,  that  we  cannot  even  nationalize  the 
know-how'  for  producing  the  atomic  bomb. 
Subsequent  events  have  already  proved  the 
soundness  of  my  observations.  I  did  not  say 
and  I  did  not  mean  that  I  think  this  coun- 
try should  here  and  now  make  available  to 


all  other  ccuntries.  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  the  production  secrets 
which  we  have  used  to  date  to  manufacture 
the  atomic  bomb.  Ordinary  common  sense 
dictates  that  we  should  first  perfect  the  best 
pos.sible  International  agreement  and  pro- 
cedure for  the  International  control  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 

However,  already,  we  have  come  a  long  way 
from  the  original  position  taken,  even  by  the 
President  of  our  country,  some  months  ago 
when  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised  by  many 
that  we.  along  with  England,  should  attempt 
to  keep  the  atomic  bomb  and  Its  method  of 
production  a  deep.  dark,  military  secret.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  our  first  state- 
ment of  policy  in  regard  to  the  bomb  raised 
much  suspicion  and  great  fear  and  misim- 
derstunding  throughout  the  world  on  the 
part  of  many  peoples  who  do  not  think  as 
well  of  us  as  we  do  of  ourselves. 

So  I  say  that  neither  the  Republican  Party 
nor  the  Nation  can  afford  to  ignore  the  great 
Implications  of  the  atomic  era  to  world  atti- 
tudes and  to  national  and  International  eco- 
nomic development. 

There  are  many  domestic  Issues  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  approached  by  political 
parties  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests 
of  national  unity  and  welfare  rather  than 
political  advantage. 

Take  the  question  of  taxation.  Great  po- 
litical deceit  prevails  throughout  the  country 
In  regard  to  this  question  Elections  are 
drawing  nigh.  The  politicians  are  promising 
reduced  taxes.  Surely  every  unnecessary  gov- 
ernmental expense  should  be  eliminated  by 
the  Federal  Government  until  the  national 
debt  of  approximately  •275.000,000.000.  or 
the  equivalent  of  about  $2,000  per  man,  wom- 
an, and  child  in  America.  Is  greatly  reduced 
and  until  the  operating  budget  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  balanced  in  fact  rather  than  just 
on  paper.  However.  It  is  the  rankest  type  of 
gross  misrepresentation  for  any  politician  to 
attempt  to  give  the  Impression  that  the  debt 
can  be  greatly  reduceo  by  savings  in  the  Fed- 
eral pay  roll  or  by  reducing  any  of  the  so- 
called  nonessential  or  less-essential  Govern- 
ment services.  Some  savings  of  a  good  many 
millions  of  dollars  can  and  should  be  made, 
but  when  one  is  talking  In  termj  of  a  det>t 
of  $275,000,000,000.  a  saving  of  even  $100,000.- 
000.  yes.  even  two  or  three  hundred  miUlon 
dollars,  really  would  be  only  a  drop  in  the 
debt  bucket.  Such  savings,  however,  are  im- 
portant in  performing  the  task  of  balancing 
the  annual  budget.  But  when  we  come  to 
talk  about  protecting  the  value  of  th-  Amer- 
ican dollar  by  reducing  the  huge  national 
debt  then  we  must  recognize  that  taxes  must 
be  levied. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that  the 
distribution  of  taxes  should  be  much  more 
equitable  than  it  now  is.  and  I  also  happen 
to  be  one  who  believes  that  every  citizen 
who  receives  an  Income  which  permits  of  a 
standard  of  living  of  health  and  decency 
should  make  some  tax  Investment  In  his 
government  each  year.  The  privileges,  bene- 
fits, and  liberties  of  our  American  form  of 
government  certainly  entitle  our  Government 
to  a  fair  tax  investment  on  the  basis  of  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay  from  all  our  citi- 
zens who  are  able  to  maintain  a  standard 
of  living  of  health  and  decency.  Hence,  I 
hope  that  the  Republican  Party  wUl  sUnd 
for  an  honest,  realistic  tax  policy,  tiecause  I 
am  sattefled  that  a  great  majority  of  patriotic 
American  citizens  not  only  want  to  see  the 
value  of  the  American  dollar  protected  but 
they  stand  ready  and  willing  to  pay  such 
taxes  as  may  be  neceesary  to  protect  the  value 
of  their  dollar.  This  is  because  they  know 
that  a  deflated  dollar  will  cost  them  more 
In  the  loss  of  property  values  and  in  the  re- 
duction of  real  wages  than  the  amoimt  of 
tales  which  will  be  necessary  to  balance 
the  budget  and  start  reducing  the  Nation's 
debt.  Certainly,  at  the  present  time,  the 
people  in  the  country  by  and  large  are  in  a 
much  better  position  to  help  pay  some  of 
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the  cost  of  the  war.  which  has  added  so  much 
to  our  national  debt,  than  they  have  been 
at  any  time  since  1932.  Deflctt  financing  as 
a  long-term  policy  cannot  be  justified  and 
certainly  In  such  times  as  these  when  there 
Is  a  surplus  of  purchasing  poucr  there  Is  no 
.  good  reason  for  Congrefs  to  reduce  taxes. 
Reducing  taxes  In  order  to  win  votes  should 
be  resisted  by  legislators  and  disapproved  by 
voters. 

There  is  another  realistic  reason  why  the 
Republican  Party  should  not  adopt  a  dras- 
tic tax-reduction  program  for  the  next  few 
years.  It  Is  both  a  moral  and  economic  rea- 
son. Ycu  remember  that  before  the  war  a 
popular  theme  of  discussion  in  this  country 
was  that  if  we  ever  did  have  another  war  we 
must  see  to  it  that  we  took  the  profit  out  of 
war.  D:d  we?  Tou  know  the  answer.  We 
d:d  not.  The  fact  Is  that  the  country  is 
bulging  with  blood  money.  The  profit  was 
taken  out  of  war  for  a  good  many  thousands 
of  our  citlBtns  but  most  of  those  are  slecp- 
Inic  under  white  crosses  or  attempting  to 
readjust  to  civilian  life  with  disabled  t)odles. 
To  many^,  many  Americans  the  war  resvilted 
In  no  real  sacrifice.  In  fact,  for  those  It 
might  be  said  they  prosecuted  the  war  at 
home  to  savt  themselves  and  their  country, 
but  at  3  percent  Interest  from  their  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  In  any 
way  the  great  war  effort  which  was  made  on 
the  home  front,  but  I  refuse  to  Ignore  the 
fact  that  the  war  Improved  the  economic  con- 
dition of  millions  of  our  people.  It  produced 
many  more  millionaires  than  the  last  war. 
I  do  not  think  It  is  asking  too  much  during 
the  next  few  years  to  levy  taxes  at  reason- 
able rates.  In  accordance  with  ability  to  pay. 
so  as  to  reduce  materially  the  tremendous 
national  debt  which  Is  constantly  threaten- 
ing the  value  of  our  dollar.  I  think  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  stand  for  such  a  Just  and 
right  tax  policy. 

In  the  field  of  labor  relations  the  Repub- 
lican Party  should  be  very  careful  to  demon- 
strate that  those  who  would  make  It  an 
antllabor  party  do  not  speak  for  the  party. 

Throughout  Its  entire  history  from  Lincoln 
to  date  ttis  Republican  Party,  as  a  party,  has 
stood  for  the  freedom  of  labor  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  with  Its  employers. 
Labor  today  enjoys  many  of  Its  rights  and 
privileges  as  the  result  of  Republican  labor 
policies  enacted  into  law  over  the  decades. 
In  these  days  there  la  much  agitation  for 
sweeping  labor  legislation  to  be  passed  by 
the  Congress  bscause  many  people  seem  to 
think   the   solution   of   the   strike   problem 
Is  the  passage  of  so-called  antllabor  legisla- 
tion.   Such  a  solution  Is  no  solution  at  all 
because  as  long  as  the  right  and  freedom  of 
workers  to  strike  Is  preserved.'  and  It  should 
be  l;>rcMrTed,  antlstrlke  legislation  U  unwise. 
On  the  other  hand  labor  has  no  more  right 
than  any  other  group  In  our  Nation  to  adopt 
policies  or  practices  which  Infringe  upon  the 
legal  rights  of  others.    Hence  as  to  demon- 
strabls  labor  abuses  such  as   violations   of 
contracts.  Jtulsdlctlonal  strikes  and   recog- 
nised umfalr  labor  practices  the  Republican 
Party.  In  the  Interests  of  the  public  welfare, 
as  well   as  the   long-time   welfare  of  labor 
Itself,  should  not  hesitate  to  pass  remedial 
legislation.    However,  In  the  field  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  over  wages,  hours,  and  con- 
<Utl(UiB  of  employment  It  is  a  mistake  for 
the  Republican  Party  to  yield  to  the  clamor 
of    those    antllabor    pressure    groups    who 
would  seek  through  legislation,  to  attempt 
to  render  Ineffective  the  collective-bargain- 
ing rights  of  organised  labor. 

Fanners  particularly  ahould  remember  that 
tha  markat  baaket  of  the  American  worker  Is 
tba  tannm'  principal  market.  A  fair  wage 
paid  fha  Amartean  workar  bsars  a  direct  re- 
lattoa  to  farm  prlcas  bacawe  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  worktr^  waga  goes  dlractly 
or  Indirectly  to  the  purchasing  ot  commodl- 
tlsa  which  c«(ne  from  the  farm.  Instead  of 
the  workers'  and  the  farmers'  Interests  being 
conflicting  and  hostile  they  are  very  much 


in  common  and  the  Republican  Party  should 
recognize  that  fact. 

The  last  Issue  that  time  permits  mention- 
ing Is  the  Issue  of  reducing  the  services  of 
Oovemment.  That  Is  a  popular  slogan  but 
not  one  which  the  Republican  Party  should 
adopt.  Unnecessary  Government  services 
are.  of  course,  a, waste  and  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied. It  Is  the  clear  duty  of  Congress  to 
eliminate  them.  _ 

But  the  fact  la  that  many  of  our.Govern- 
ment  services  are  essential  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  In  all  probability  the  people  of 
this  country  will  demand  more  rather  than 
less  Government  services  as  time  goes  on. 
Whenever  pof^sible  that  service  sboutd  be  ren- 
dered by  local  government  at  the  local  level 
and  not  by  the  Federal  Government.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  Republican  Party  should 
stop  trying  to  destroy  confidence  in  govern- 
ment, but  rather  it  should  create  and  Justify 
confidence  in  government.  I  say  that  be- 
cause in  our  complex  economic  system  in  this 
country  the  private-property  economy  cannot 
survive  except  in  coopernticn  with  a  friendly 
government.  If  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  were  left  entirely  to  the  business 
Interests  of  the  Nation  without  any  Govern- 
ment surveillance,  the  public's  Interests 
would  suffer  because  competitive  forces  un- 
checked by  Government  Inevitably  lead  to  ex- 
ploitation. Hence,  in  my  Judgment,  the  Re- 
publican Party  should  stand  for  the  maxi- 
mum decentralization  of  Government  services 
compatible  with  efSciency  and  the  admin- 
istration of  those  services  at  the  local,  com- 
miuilty.  and  State  level,  but  it  will  find  the 
people  very  unsympathetic  to  a  program 
which  seeks  to  defn-lve  them  of  Government 
services  which  they  believe  they  are  entitled 
to  and  to  the  new  services  which  they  will 
require  from  time  to  time. 

"Thus,  the  party  should  never  forget  that 
what  a  permanent  majcwity  of  our  people 
want  from  their  Government  they  will  mani- 
fest their  Intentions  as  Lincoln  suggested  at 
the  ballot  box  when  he  said,  "The  most  re- 
liable Indication  of  public  purpose  In  this 
country  Is  derived  through  our  public  elec- 
tions." 

The  challenge  of  the  1946  and  1948  elec- 
tioi^  offers  the  Republican  Party  its  greatest 
opportunity  for  political  service  to  the  Na- 
tion since  the  days  of  Lincoln.  If  It  will  offer 
Itaelf  as  the  party  of  no  special  group,  If  It 
win  offer  Itself  as  a  party  that  believe  that 
representative  government  should  function 
In  the  interest  of  the  common  men  and 
women  of  America  rather  than  to  entrench 
the  Interests  of  just  a  privileged  few,  if  It 
will  offer  itself  as  a  party  that  believes  that 
America  must  fulfill  her  part  in  keeping  faith 
with  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  new  eman- 
cipation proclamation — the  San  Francisco 
Charter — It  Is  certain  to  be  returned  to  power 
and  trust  In  1046  and  1948. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  an  address  by 
Virgil  Jordan,  president.  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  at  the  thirtieth 
aimual  meeting  of  the  board.  New  York, 
May  16.  1946: 

A  Tsaa  arm  ts-dat 

If  we  are  candid  with  ourseh-es  we  must 
admit  that  In  the  deepest  sense  we  have 


lost  this  war  more  utterly  than  we  lost  the 
last  one  In  terms  of  the  moral  and  economic 
issues  by  which  we  Justified  it.  The  Ameri- 
can people  gained  a  glorious  victory  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  on  the  production  front, 
but  they  must  know  In  their  hearts  today 
that  they  have  suffered  humiliating  defeat 
in  the  field  of  Ideas  and  Ideals,  and  stand  In! 
greater  danger  of  losing  their  freedom  today 
than  they  did  5  years  ago.  It  Is  not  merely 
that,  having  frustrated  the  Nazi-Fascist- 
Shinto  effort  to  rule  the  world,  they,  are  now 
faced  with  the  Communist  attempt  to  do 
the  same  thing.  They  have  still  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  more  fundamental  and  uni- 
versal problem  of  our  time,  which  Is  whether 
and  how  they  can  control  the  expansion  and 
limit  the  power  of  government  at  home  as 
well  as  of  governments  abroad. 

War,  which  we  profess  to  fear  or  hate,  is 
only  one  expression  of  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  the  state  over  men's  life  and  work, 
which  In  recent  years  so  many  have  come  to 
accept,  encourage,  or  support  as  progressive 
and  desirable.  Economic  warfare,  class  and 
labor  conflict.  Inflation,  bureaucratic  despot- 
ism, all  forms  of  compulsory  collectivism, 
national  and  International  planning,  con- 
spiracy, and  espionage,  and  the  movement 
toward  a  world  superstate — all  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  economic  and 
political  panorama  on  the  road  ahead  at 
home  and  abroad  today  are  merely  mani- 
festations of  the  mania  for  unlimited  gov- 
ernment power  which  Is  evident  everywhere 
In  our  time. 

In  place  of  the  plenty  which  they  hoped 
the  promise  of  peace  would  bring,  we  have 
a  planetary  epidemic  of  political  compulsion 
and  control  called  economic  planning  which 
everywhere  cramps  and  cripples,  ot  ruth- 
lessly exploits  and  dissipates  the  productive 
powers  that  have  survived  the  destruction  of 
war. 

In  place  of  the  lasting  peace  we  hoped  our 
power  would  bring,  we  see  a  progressively 
more  desperate  appeasement  of  a  power 
which  has  been  made  to  appear  to  us  some- 
how stronger  than  our  own,  more  formidable 
and  sinister  than  the  enemy  we  so  recently 
crushed,  while  on  a  planetary  scale  a  martial 
parade  of  weapons  more  Immense  and 
menacing  than  were  ever  Imagined,  sup- 
ported by  armament  expenditures  larger  than 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  provide  the  setting 
for  the  opening  of  the  diplomatic  op^ra  bouffe 
of  peace  being  staged  by  the  Insolvent  suc- 
cessor of  the  League  of  Nations. 

And,  worst  of  all,  over  most  of  the  two 
great  continents  where  they  fought  to  safe- 
guard the  flame  of  political  freedom  aud  civil 
liberty  for  people  who  had  not  seen  Its  full 
light  or  lived  In  It  long,  a  curtain  of  utter 
darkness  and  despair  has  been  drawn  by  a 
dictatorship  more  ruthless,  a  tjranny  more 
total,  than  any  of  those  people  had  ever  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  This 
Iron  curtain  of  Ignorance  and  oppression,  as 
Winston  Churchill  called  it  when  he  was 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  Is  so  securely  and 
subtly  fastened  down  that  none  within  or 
without  dares  to  lift  It;  but  rising  from  its 
folds  are  those  fumes  of  falsehood  and  fear, 
of  confusion,  conflict  and  conspiracy  that 
persistently  poison  the  atmosphere  and 
darken  the  spirits  of  men  In  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  where  the  air  of  freedom, 
faith,  and  truth  still  lingers. 

The  process  by  which  this  tragic  condition 
of  moral  insolvency  and  economic  paralysis 
has  been  accomplished  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  And  themselves  today  in  their 
foreign  relations  and  domestic  affairs  is 
subtle  and  many-sided,  and  It  began  long 
before  the  war  or  Its  end.  The  first  or  most 
Important  steps  In  it  were  those  of  the  fatal 
100  days  In  which  the  foundations  of  the 
form  of  National  Socialism  which  w«  call 
the  New  Deal  were  laid.  We  know  now  that 
nothing  essential  in  that  New  Deal  revolution 
was  native  or  natural  to  the  mind  or  morals 
or  economics  of  America,  no  matter  what  the 
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emergency  of  depression  that  then  disguised 
or  excused  It.  As  we  witness  Its  outcome 
today  we  recognize  at  last  that  It  was  as 
much  and  as  fundamentally  a  foreign  Inva- 
sion as  though,  6  years  after,  an  army  of 
Nazi  administrators  and  economists,  or  Soviet 
commissars,  had  landed  In  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  occupied  the  Capital. 

Every  essential  economic  idea  and  moral 
principle  which  it  applied  and  Implied  was 
Imported  from  Europe  or  Asia,  profoundly 
alien  to  the  spirit,  purpose,  and  experience  of 
the  American  people,  even  as  long  ago  as 
1933,  though  apparently  not  so  much  so  to- 
day. The  doctrines  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  frontier,  of  the  onset  of  economic  ma- 
turity, of  oversaving,  of  Government  spend- 
ing, deficit  financing,  compensatory  fiscal 
policy,  the  mixed  economy,  and  of  Govern- 
ment control  and  economic  planning — to 
mention  some  of  the  successive  slogans  and 
semantic  catchwords  of  the  New  Deal — all 
these  are  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  of  the  fatalism 
and  despair  of  the  Old  World,  with  which  Its 
academic  and  political  dope  peddlers  have 
drugged  and  bewildered  the  American  people 
during  that  decade,  until  the  emotional  unity 
and  the  economic  stimulus  of  the  war's  great 
crusade  saved  them,  and  saved  the  New  Deal 
Itself,  from  the  economic  and  moral  bank- 
ruptcy which  seemed  to  be  the  Inescapable 
outcome  of  the  waste,  confusion,  confiict, 
corruption,  and  stagnation  It  produced. 
Whatever  may  have  prepared  the  way  for  It 
before,  this  decade  of  the  New  Deal  which 
Imported  the  old  delusion  of  omnipotent 
government  into  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
American  people  divided  them  In  under- 
standing and  aspiration  more  deeply  than 
anything  Ih  their  history  had  before,  and  the 
cleava;;e  It  produced  alined  them  uncon- 
sciously but  Inevitably  thereafter  with  the 
fantasies,  futilities,  and  fatalities  of  the  class 
struggles  of  the  Old  World. 

So  It  Is  that  having  emerged  from  this  war 
for  world  freedom  without  really  winning  it 
or  even  ending  it,  we  are  living  today  by  an 
economic  organization  and  under  political 
principles  which  are  in  nearly  all  essentials 
the  same  as  those  that  have  Impoverished, 
wasted,  and  destroyed  the  Old  World  beyond 
hope  of  redemption:  with  a  government  of 
unlimited  power  -determining  wages,  prices, 
profits,  production,  emplo3rment,  consump- 
tion, investment,  management,  and  owner- 
ship of  property,  for  today  and  the  Indefinite 
future,  practically  by  personal  decree,  or 
according  to  some  plan  whose  meaning  Is 
beyond  our  comprehension  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  which  has  passed  beyond  our  con- 
trol. Many  Americans  who  have  the  living 
memory  of  freedom  In  their  minds  fear  or 
hate  these  things  as  falsehood  or  tyranny,  but 
many  others  who  have  long  forgotten  If  they 
ever  knew  It  In  the  alien  climate  which  once 
shaped  their  spirits,  hall  them  with  hope  or 
support  them  with  passion  as  the  promise  of 
prosperity  and  security  to  come;  and  In  the 
eroded  soil  of  dissension  and  misunderstand- 
ing that  fills  this  chasm  in  our  American  con- 
sciousness, the  dragon's  teeth  of  damestic 
and  International  conflict  are  being  sown  and 
our  power  at  home  and  abroad  is  being  weak- 
ened and  dissipated. 

The  fact  that  so  many  In  America  have 
accepted  the  superstition  of  omnipotent  gov- 
ernment and  become  dependent  upon  its 
apparatus  during  the  past  decade  which  cul- 
minated In  the  war  means  much  more  than 
an  Idle  drift  down  the  tides  of  mass  Igno- 
rance, Indifference,  or  indolence  on  which  the 
traditional  demagog  of  the  Old  World  or 
thciNew  has  so  often  floated  his  craft  and 
fished  In  troubled  waters.  In  our  time  and 
In  this  place  It  is  an  expression  of  a  de- 
liberate, carefully  designed,  and  continuously 
directed  world-wide  conspiracy  to  capture 
an^l  maintain  permanent  political  power  over 
the  masses  of  men  everywhere,  by  crippling, 
paralyzing,  and  capturing  for  Its  pxurpose  the 
sole  remaining  source  and  center  of  that 
power,  which  rests  today  in  the  prodigious 
productive  power   of   a   free   America.    Its 


technique  today  employs  on  a  planetary 
scale  all  the  subtle  arts  and  stratagems  ot 
trickery  and  terrorism  practiced  on  the 
steppes  of  Asia  for  centuries  past;  but  its 
purpose  has  no  precedent  or  parallel  in  his- 
tory. It  is  not  merely  to  make  sure  that  the 
ideas  and  Ideals  of  the  Old  World  shall  con- 
quer and  reoccupy  America;  but  to  prevent 
those  of  America,  and  the  power  they  imply, 
from  liberating  the  Old  World  from  its 
bondage:  for  those  who  seek  to  rule  it  today 
know  that  they  can  do  so  only  If  they  can 
make  and  keep  America  economically  and 
morally  Impotent  at  this  historic  moment, 
when  the  secret  of  atomic  energy  both  as 
productive  agent  and  a  political  weapon  re^ts 
in  her  hands,  and  as  she  prepares  and  hopes 
to  release  for  the  purposes  of  peace,  plenty, 
and  freedom  the  colossal  economic  power 
which  she  acquired  through  the  war. 

When  we  consider  the  soiu-ce  of  such  a 
conspiracy  to  sterilize  the  strength  and 
paralyze  the  purpose  of  America,  the  alarm- 
ing image  of  Communist  Russia  and  Its  mtm- 
ners.  morals,  and  economic  institutions 
comes  automatically  to  our  minds  these  days; 
but  the  fact  Is  a  paradox  significant  chiefly 
because  It  shows  how  far  the  effort  to  foster 
confusion  and  conflict,  which  is  the  chief 
weapon  of  that  conspiracy,  has  been  suc- 
cessful. Soviet  Russia  may,  and  probably 
does,  serve  today  as  Its  psychological  and 
strategic  center,  but  she  could  not  support 
or  Implement  it  alone.  Russia  is  a  primitive, 
impoverished,  predatory  Asiatic  desflotlsm, 
the  most  complete  the  modern  world  has  ever 
known,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  In  193». 
It  has  lived  and  ruled  for  three  decades  by 
plunder  and  by  exploitation  of  en  Immense 
mass  of  human  capital  In  the  form  of  polit- 
ical prisoners,  war  captives,  and  slave  citi- 
zens, and  its  effective  power  In  peace  or  war 
rests  today  almost  as  literally  as  it  did  in 
the  time  of  Tamerlane  and  Attlla  on  a  vast 
pyramid  of  human  skulls,  built  as  the  monu- 
ment and  Eymtx>l  of  the  unbounded  ambition 
of  Its  rulers.  Though  this  massive  totali- 
tarian structure  Is  framed  In  meaningless 
economic  dogmas  which  none  of  Its  people 
understand,  and  is  decorated  or  disguised 
with  borrowed  or  stolen  devices  of  modern 
technology  which  they  have  not  the  tem- 
perament. Intelligence,  or  training  to  master, 
it  Is  empty  of  any  real  capacity,  power,  or 
purpose  except  those  of  oppression  and 
plunder.  Soviet  Russia  Is  insolvent  In  every- 
thing but  the  resources  of  Insolence.  In- 
trigue, treachery,  and  terrorism;  bankrupt 
of  all  assets  but  brutality  and  bluff,  which 
since  the  war  she  has  capitalized  to  the 
utmost  In  the  forced  march  of  Communist 
Imperialism  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Arctic,  almost  to  the  shores  ot  Alaska. 

If  this  were  the  only  enemy  we  had  to  fear. 
It  would  always  have  been  easy  for  Uncle 
Samson  to  face  It,  If  he  had  been  armed  with 
something  more  than  the  Jawbone  of  an  ass 
when  he  sent  his  statesmen  to  meet  the  So- 
viet commissars  and  bargain  with  them  about 
peace  and  the  spoils  of  war  In  the  oriental 
bazaars  they  have  been  running  In  Tehran 
and  Yalta,  San  Francisco  and  Potsdam,  Mos- 
cow, London,  and  the  Bronx. 

Isolation  has  become  as  impossible  in  our 
time  for  totalitarian  socialism  or  compul- 
sory collectivism  as  It  is  for  free  competitive 
capitalism.  The  brutal  fact  Is  that  the  war 
left  us  facing  an  encircling  world  of  beggars 
or  robbers,  whom  It  has  bankrupted  of  spir- 
itual and  material  resources  for  peaceful,  self- 
supporting  life.  The  global  organization  in 
which  they  pretend  to  have  banded  together 
to  safeguard  peace  and  freedom  was  busted 
before  it  began,  and  today  it  has  plainly  be- 
come an  elaborate  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
either  of  International  parasitism  or  coUectl- 
vlst  conspiracy,  or  both. 

Por  our  part,  the  grim  dilemma  that  faces 
us  Is  equally  plain  and  much  more  painfuL 
Por  the  moment,  as  we  have  emerged  from  the 
war.  we  have  in  our  hands,  almost  alone,  the 


decisive  instruments  of  overwhelming  mili- 
tary and  industrial  strength,  which  we  don't 
know  how  to  use.  If  we  were  to  put  forth 
tipon  the  world  the  full  force  of  our  economic 
and  political  power,  for  the  only  purposes  for 
which  we  can  conceive  using  it,  the  whole 
structure  of  compulsory  collectivism  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  collapse  like  a  house 
of  cards  and  the  mirage  of  unlimited  govern- 
ment would  vanish  into  thin  sir.  If  we  do 
not  make  the  fullest  use  of  our  resources  for 
the  purposes  of  peace  and  plenty,  the  inter- 
nal dissension,  confusion,  and  conflict  upon 
which  the  collectlvlst  virus  feeds,  and  which 
are  being  fostered  among  us  with  feverish 
speed  will  spread  and  increasingly  cripple  and 
paralyze  our  power  and  flnally  destroy  us.  In 
the  kind  of  world  In  which  we  live  today,  it  is 
profoundly  true  that  the  kind  of  power  Amer- 
ica commands  Is  a  power  that  must  be  used 
to  those  purposes  of  peace,  freedom,  and 
plenty  from  which  it  sprang  or  It  must  perish. 
It  Is  a  dynamic  force  which  must  unfold  itself 
to  the  end  of  its  destiny  or  die. 

Now  there  Is  pathos  as  well  as  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  have  neither 
the  temperament,  impulse,  nor  the  talent 
for  any  form  of  Imperialism.  It  is  something 
irrelevant  and  meaningless  in  the  American 
climate.  "Vhenever  In  their  history  they 
have  been  dravira  or  driven — sometimes  by 
the  political  devices  or  economic  accidents 
or  domestic  conditions — Into  an  Imperial 
struggle  m  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  have 
done  the  Job  of  ending  It  for  the  day  and 
then  have  alwairs  abandoned  It  and  gone 
back  to  their  own.  There  has  never  been 
anything  the  rest  of  the  world  could  give 
them  as  good  as  what  they  have  gotten  for 
them.selves  here  at  home;  there  is  nothing 
they  have  wanted  from  It  except  to  be  let 
alone.  And  this  Is  still  true;  but  this  war 
was  the  last  In  which  they  will  ever  be  able 
to  feel  that  way.  The  decision  they  face  to- 
day Is,  I  submit,  fundamentally  different 
from  any  they  have  had  to  make  In  the  past, 
for  this  time  the  world  cannot  and  will  not 
let  them  alone.  They  have  conquered  It  In 
fact;  they  will  now  be  forced  to  subdue  It  In 
spirit  and  practice  to  their  purpose  of  peace 
and  freedom  and  plenty  or  It  will  destroy 
them.  If  anyone  complains  that  the  dilem- 
ma implies  or  drives  us  to  a  type  of  Imperial- 
ism which  must  end  as  all  others  have 
ended,  though  Its  purpose  be  different,  let 
them  make  the  most  of  It.  for  this  time  we 
have  no  other  choice,  and  will  not  have 
that  one  much  longer  unless  we  make  It 
now.  We  must  ask  the  world  that  surrounds 
us  not  merely  to'  accept  our  power,  but  to 
accept  our  purpose  of  peace  and  freedom 
for  our  own  sake  as  well  as  Its  own,  and  use 
our  power  to  that  end. 

So  whatever  name  you  may  give  It,  let  vis 
make  the  only  choice  we  can  make  and 
proceed  to  the  inescapable  task  before  us 
swiftly  and  in  the  full  confldence  that  at 
this  crucial  moment  we  still  command  the 
power  to  Implement  and  complete  It.  Let 
us  without  delay  have  an  end  to  compro- 
mise, appeasement,  and  retreat,  and  dare  to 
repudiate  all  that  has  been  done  to  that 
end  and  in  that  name.  Let  us  stop  the 
erosion  of  our  material  and  moral  resources 
at  home  and  abroad  In  the  hopeless  struggle 
against  the  pervasive  conspiracy  to  sterilize 
and  waste  them,  which  Is  reflected  In  the 
economic  stagnation  and  paralysis  of  our 
domestic  situation.  Let  v^  offer  them  freely 
to  the  world  for  a  price  that  is  worthy  of  otir 
power  and  our  ptirpose.  Let  us  refuse  them 
to  anyone  who  is  using  them,  as  every  other 
nation  is  today,  for  any  other  purpose. 

Let  us  first  offer  the  utmost  capacity  of 
our  economic  power  for  reconstruction  freely 
to  every  people  who  will  undertake  to  abolish 
all  national  military  expenditure  and  ^Umtm 
down  to  the  level  of  the  local  conatalMlary. 
Let  us.  secondly,  demand  the  unlimited  right 
of  continuous  Inspection  and  control  of  every 
Industrial   operation   and  process  or   everjr 
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public  pollry  whtch  mny  hav*  th«  most  r«« 
nw)t«  rrliitton*hip  to  ftrmnment  ftnd  w«rfar*. 
And.  Ontlly.  let  ut  keep.  Improve,  and  make 
plenty  of  our  beat  and  blct**t  atomic  bomba 
for  IbU  lmptr«U\^  purpoaa;  let  u«  axispend 
tb«m  In  principle  over  every  place  In  tha 
world  whara  wa  bavc  any  rcaaon  to  auapcct 
a^wwlnn  or  eonaptracy  against  thta  purpose: 
and  let  u.i  drop  them  In  fact,  pnimptly  and 
wilbout  compunction,  wherever  It  Is  defied. 

Now  If  you  say  that  this  la  too  daring  or 
Idcallatlc  a  destiny  for  any  nation,  even 
America,  to  embrace.  I  admit  It  could  happen 
only  once  In  history:  for  the  dreadful  fact  la 
that  only  w*  could  do  It  at  all:  and  we  can 
do  It  only  now.  today.  If  we  have  the  under- 
standing and  the  will.  Everything  el&e  the 
American  people  have — Impartiality  and 
purity  of  moral  purpose,  and  limitless  po- 
tentials of  economic  power  which  will  be 
realUed  only  If  we  are  willing  to  employ  them 
for  this  purpose. 

Disarmament— the  disarmament  not  mere- 
ly of  men  and  nations  but  of  governments — Is 
the  fundamental  and  Imperative  condition 
not  only  of  peace  but  of  freedom  and  abun- 
dance In  the  vorld  today,  and  It  is  the  most 
momentous  circumstance  In  human  history 
that  at  this  Instant  of  time — never  before 
and  never  afterward — America,  and  only 
America,  has  the  power  to  Impose  such  dis- 
armament, and  perhapa  forever  remove  for 
mankind  the  curse  of  Mars  and  Its  Insepara- 
'  ble  companions,  poverty  and  tjrranny. 

Military  disarmament  la  not  enough,  it  Is 
true.  The  problem  goes  deeper  than  that. 
We  must  have  political  disarmament,  too; 
we  must  ultimately  deprive  governments  not 
only  of  the  power  to  attack  other  govern- 
ments but  to  oppress,  exploit,  and  plunder 
their  own  people.  Yet  militarism  Is  always 
an  expression  and  a  weapon  of  that  gigan- 
tic modern  engine  of  Jobbery  and  robbery 
which  Is  unlimited  government,  and  It  will 
be  a  long  step  toward  economic  freedom 
and  prosperity,  as  well  as  peace.  If  we  can 
compel  the  unlimited  governments  of  the 
world  to  drop  their  arms  and  beat  their 
awords  Into  plowshares.  Unless  we  can  do 
that,  I  must  conclude  that  as  we  enter  the 
age  of  atomic  alchemy  one  can  see  on  the 
road  ahead  for  America  little  promise  of 
the  peace  and  plenty  which  oinr  scientlflc 
accomplUhment  and  productive  power  make 
possible.  One  sees  rather  a  nation  and  a 
world  which  Is  deeply  divided  against  itself, 
a  world  which  through  cowardice,  stupidity, 
and  treachery  becomes  day  by  day  less  and 
less  free  and  day  by  day  more  and  more 
slave  to  the  frtistrations  and  fears  which  un- 
limited government  Imposes  upon  the  life, 
work,  and  thought  of  men  everywhere,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Freedom  from  fear  and  want  la  a  fine 
phrase,  but  there  are  some  things  I  hope  we 
In  America  will  never  cease  being  afraid  of, 
and  unlimited  government  Is  one  of  them. 
There  are  seme  things,  too.  I  hope  we  will 
never  stop  wanting,  and  escape  from  Its 
power  Is  one  of  them.  Before  we  can  see  any 
clear  road  ahead  for  America,  we  shall  have 
to  recapture  and  put  to  use  again,  here  and 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  the  essential  Ideas, 
attitudes,  and  Instincts  of  American  life  and 
thought  whl_ch  have  been  so  deeply  sub- 
merged If  not  altogether  destroyed  by  the 
Invasion  of  the  Old  World  during  the  past 
decade.  America  and  all  that  ahe  signifies  in 
human  welfare  and  progress  will  ultimately 
be  forever  erased  If  she  cannot  and  does  not 
mobilize,  manifest,  and  put  forth  the  full 
moral  and  economic  power  which  she  can 
now  command  to  oppose  the  destructive 
forces  tbat  now  seek  to  undermine  and  dissi- 
pate her  pxirpoee  and  her  spirit,  and  compel 
Acceptance  of  the  ideal  of  freedom  and  peace 
to  which  we  assumed  her  living  aacrlflces 
were  dedicated  in  the  war  we  so  recently 
thought  we  won. 

It  la  for  us  the  living,  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 


ao  nobty  advanced.  It  la  for  ua  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  taak  remaining  before 
XM— that  from  these  de«d  we  take  tncreaaed 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure — that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  this  Nation,  under  God.  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 


Address  of  Hon.  Pbilip  A.  Traynor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

or  Pia»NSTI.VANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recorp.  I  include  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Philip  A.  Traynor,  of 
Delaware,  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Oflace  Clerks  Monday, 
July  22. 1946,  at  Reading,  Pa.: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  here  to 
the  home  district  of  my  good  friend  Con- 
greaaman  Hoch  and  to  meet  here  our  mu- 
tual friends  in  the  postal  service.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee  I  feel  that 
you  and  I  are  pointing  toward  the  same 
goal,  which  Is  to  furnish  the  best  postal 
service  to  the  people  of  our  country.  The 
postal  aervlce  Is  the  biggest  business  in  the 
world,  grossing  well  over  a  billion  dollars 
annually.  Tou  people  are  a  part  of  that 
service,  the  part  that  has  helped  to  make 
It  great. 

When  Congressman  Hoch  invited  me  to  be 
here  this  evening  he  said  that  he  believed 
you  people  would  like  to  hear  something  of 
the  functlonlngs  of  your  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  Committee.  1  have  gathered  together 
a  few  remarks  which  I  thought  would  be  of 
Interest  to  you,  and  have  divided  them  up 
Into  three  topics  that  I  believe  the  postal 
employee  Is  thinking  about  and  Interested 
In.  These  topics  are,  first,  the  way  yoiur 
committee  functions  to  bring  about  laws 
governing  the  postal  service;  second,  salary 
and  classification  legislation;  and  finally,  a 
brief  summary  of  legislation  that  will  be 
considered  in  the  near  future. 

Your  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Commit- 
tee aerves  as  a  sort  of  board  of  directors  for 
the  Post  Office  Department.  In  this  sense 
I  am  speaking  of  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees collectively  for,  of  course,  both  com- 
mittees must  act  on  a  given  piece  of  legisla- 
tion  before  It  finally  becomes  law. 

When  a  bill  Is  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  affecting  the  postal  serv- 
ice It  is  sent  to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Poet  Office  and  Post  Roads.  Here  it  is  subject 
to  many  discussions  as  to  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect its  adoption  will  have  on  the  service. 
Most  major  bills  are  the  subject  of  public 
hearings.  At  these  hearings  we  have  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Members  of  Congress,  your  national  of- 
ficers and  many  others  who  may  be  affected 
by  the  bill.  Congressman  Hoch  and  your 
national  president.  Leo  George,  are  often 
among  those  appearing  to  lend  their  coimsel 
and  make  recommendations  on  pending  leg- 
islation. 

The  Postmaster  General  or  his  representa- 
tive presents  the  view  of  the  administration 
and  provides  the  committee  with  cost  studies. 
As  a  part  of  the  formal  report  of  the  De- 
partment there  Is  normally  Included  a  state- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  the  Director  of 
the  Btidget  concurs  In  the  report.  The  ef- 
fect that  any  given  piece  of  legislation  will 


have  on  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  ti 
a  moat  important  one  when  it  comea  to 
guide  a  piece  of  legislation  through  the 
Congress. 

When  legislation  affecting  the  postal  em- 
ployees Is  being  considered  your  national 
representatives  take  an  active  part  In  the 
public  hearings.  Many  of  you  have  read  the 
printed  hearings  on  ^lary  and  classification 
which  In  themselves  show  the  solid  contri- 
bution made  by  the  officials  of  the  postal 
organization.  I  would  like  to  say  right  here 
that  you  people  have  an  outstanding  group 
of  officers  presenting  your  side  of  the  picture. 
They  are  the  finest  group  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  with. 

After  your  committee  has  held  hearings  dn 
proposed  legislation  final  committee  action 
Is  taken  in  an  executive  session.  The  result 
of  that  session  Is  reported  to  the  Congress 
In  a  committee  report  which  is  printed  and 
accompanies  the  bill. 

The  next  hurdle  Is  a  tough  one.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  obtain  a  rule  so  that  the  bill 
may  be  considered.  This  means  getting  the 
approval  of  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  place 
on  the  legislative  calendar.  This  Is  particu- 
larly difficult  when  bills  are  controversial  and 
when  Congress  has  a  heavy  schedule  of  major 
bills. 

After  a  bill  passes  one  House  of  Congress 
It  must  undergo  the  same  procedure  in  the 
othLr  House  and  then  be  signed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  mention  these  steps  because  often  In 
committee  the  consideration  in  recommend- 
ing the  bill  to  Congress  is  whether  it  has  a 
chance  of  passage.  Often  a  bill  will  be  rec- 
ommended by  a  committee  that  does  not  go 
as  far  as  the  committee  would  like  to  have  it 
go  but  Its  passage  might  be  jeopardized  if  It 
represented  too  radical  a  departure  from 
present  procedure  or  policy.  This  considera- 
tion Is  particularly  true  in  salary  and  classifi- 
cation legislation. 

Salary  and  classification  legislation  has 
been  given  much  consideration  by  the  pres- 
ent Congress  and  also  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress.  Prior  to  that  time  the  postal 
employees'  last  salary  raise  had  been  in  1925. 
I  know  that  no  man  had  to  tell  me  when  I 
had  had  a  raise  In  pay  or  how  much  that 
raise  had  been.  However,  I  would  like  to 
summarize  the  recent  action  of  the  Congress 
on  postal  salaries  so  they  may  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  this  general  discussion  on  postal 
legislation. 

In  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  Public 
Law  25  was  passed  which  gave  the  postal 
employees  a  $300  a  year  increase.  This  was 
a  wartime  measure  and  was  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  The  bill  for  this  increase  was 
introduced  by  Congressman  OBhien.  the 
present  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  Committee  and  the  then  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Salaries. 

The  present  Congress,  the  Seventy-ninth, 
was  determined  to  work  out  a  solution,  on  a 
permanent  basij.  We  held  public  hearings 
at  which  the  Department  ftnd  representa- 
tives of  the  various  employees  groups  pre- 
sented their  views.  The  result  was  Public 
Law  134  which  resulted  in  the  granting  of 
substantial  Increases  in  base  pay,  estab- 
lishing hours  of  duty,  and  readjusted  clas- 
sifications. 

When  the  war  ended  and  the  Government 
returned  to  a  40-hour  week  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  134 
should  again  be  revised  upward.  It  was  at 
first  proposed  to  grant  a  temporary  Increase 
of  $300  per  year  and  this  was  the  original 
provision  of  H.  R.  6059.  After  the  testimony 
taken  at  the  pub/lc  hearings  was  evaluated, 
the  committee  decided  that  the  equitable 
solution  was  to  revise  the  bill  to  provide  for 
a  permanent  salary  raise  of  $400  per  year. 
I  can  recall  that  there  was  considerable  dis- 
ctMBlon  at  the  time  as  to  whether  the  bill 
coxildbe  steered  through  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  At  the  final  committee  meeting 
at   which   that    bill   was   recommended    all 
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members  of  the  committee  pledged  them- 
selves to  do  all  possible  toward  its  adoption. 
You  kiiow  the  rest.  H.  R.  5069  became  Pub- 
lic Law  386  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

During  the  time  that  the  salary  legisla- 
tion was  being  considered  our  committee 
was  ns  well  working  on  new  programs  that 
!t  was  felt  would  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
postal  service.  For  as  I  said  before  you  can- 
not completely  divorce  salaries  paid  and  re- 
ceipts in  any  going  business.  First-class 
mall  and  air  mail  have  been  the  main  sources 
of  postal  revenues.  The  House  has  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
air  mail  rate  from  8  to  5  cents.  Statistics 
furnished  by  the  Post  Office  Department  in- 
dicate that  the  change  in  rate  and  the  re- 
sulting heavier  use  of  alr-mall  service  will 
result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  profit 
presently  shown  by  air  mail.  The  House  has 
also  recently  passed  a  bill  which  will  establish 
an  air  parcel  post  service.  The  bill  will  es- 
tablish rates  for  air  parcel  post  based  on  the 
eight  postal  zones.  The  rates  have  been 
established  at  a  point  where  they  will  pro- 
duce a  profit. 

One  of  the  major  projects  scheduled  for  the 
near  future  is  a  study  of  second-class  rates. 
We  lirpe  to  work  out  some  sort  of  a  rale  scale 
that  will  more  nearly  equalize  costs  in  this 
category. 

Another  matter  that  is  scheduled  for  early 
consideration  is  that  of  relieving  the  postal 
employees  from  the  costs  of  surety  bonds. 
There  are  millions  of  dollars  Involved  in  this 
change  and  a  number  of  plans  have  been 
ndvanced.  However,  one  thing  appears  clear, 
and  that  is  the  postal  employee  has  a  top 
record  for  honesty  and  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  money  paid  for  bonds  is  ever 
paid  out  in  claims  settlements. 

Public  Law  134  will  probably  be  considered 
for  revision  to  adjust  any  inequities  that 
have  developed  since  the  law  went  Into  opera- 
tion. Extension  cf  the  longevity  features  of 
this  law  will  undoubtedly  be  among  the 
changes  considered. 

I  have  tried  to  present  you  a  picture  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads 
Committee:  to  summarize  the  bills  that 
have  had  the  most  interest  to  you  as  an  em- 
ployees' organization  and  to  give  you  my 
opinion  of  Important  postal  legislation  that 
will  be  considered  In  the  near  future.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  thank  you  for  a  pleasant 
visit  here  and  to  especially  thank  Congress- 
man HocH  for  his  kind  Invitation. 


OPA  Essential 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

.    OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  in  existence  now  a  situ- 
ation which  is  disrupting  and  veiT  harm- 
ful to  the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  to 
the  working  class  of  people  of  America. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  there  has  been  a  steady  trend 
toward  rising  prices.  Reports  are  being 
Issued  that  food  and  other  essentials  are 
being  hoarded  awaiting  higher  prices. 
Should  we  allow  this  condition  to  go  un- 
corrected we  would  have  a  runaway  in- 
flation which  would  result  tragically. 

Long  before  the  demise  of  the  Price 
Control  Act,  I  was  being  deluged  with  let- 
ters and  telegrams  urging  me  to  vote  fa- 
vorably for  the  extension  of  price  and 
rent  controls  and  to  oppose  any  emascu- 


latory  amendments.  I.  of  course,  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  vast 
majority  of  my  constituency  by  voting 
again.st  all  the  damnKing  amendments 
offered  by  the  Republican  opposition.  I 
am  now  receiving  an  unprecedented 
number  of  communications  from  the 
First  Congres-sional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania demanding  that  immediate  legis- 
lative steps  be  taken  to  restore  price  and 
rent  controls  without  substantial  change. 

Practically  all  of  the  communications 
relative  to  OPA  directed  to  Senators  and 
Representatives  by  the  people  advocate 
continued  price  control,  which  meets 
with  my  wholehearted  approbation. 
Exceptions  to  these  communications 
have  been  statements  from  the  powerful 
interests,  industrialists  and  producers, 
who  are  out  to  kill  OPA  in  order  that 
they  may  increase  the  prices  of  products 
above  that  which  the  consumer  can 
afford  to  pay.  The  nullification  of  price 
controls  can  only  result  in  an  economic 
catastrophe  which  would  be  as  disastrous 
to  the  producer  as  to  the  consumer. 

Because  existing  goods  and  housing 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people,  it  is  necessary  that  OPA  be  ex- 
tended for  1  year  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  public  in  general.  Imme- 
diate legislative  action  to  enact  an  effec- 
tive program  of  Government  controls  is 
imperative.  An  acceptable  OPA  with 
effective  controls  can  prevent  run-away 
inflation  once  a  workable  price-control 
law  is  passed.  Some  of  the  proposed  re- 
visions would  make  OPA  ineffectual  and 
could  only  hinder  the  working  of  price 
controls.  The  administration  is  fighting 
such  attempts  at  revision.  The  recent 
collective  consumer  moves  against  rising 
prices  are  indicative  of  the  public  de- 
mand for  effective  controls. 

During  the  days  of  combat  we  called 
upon  the  American  people  to  cooperate 
in  defending  our  Nation  by  serving  In 
the  armed  forces  and  participating  in 
vital  war  industries  at  home.  This  they 
did  wholeheartedly.  Is  it  not  our  duty 
to  respond  to  their  pleas  for  protection 
from  chaos  and  financial  disaster  by  re- 
storing ceilings  on  essential  commodi- 
ties, in  order  that  they  may  get  100 
"pennies'  worth"  for  every  dollar  they 
spend? 

At  the  request  of  my  constituency,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  urgent  demand  for  prompt  reenact- 
ment  of  an  effective  and  workable  price- 
control  law. 


Hook  Forestry  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  radio  address 
recently  delivered  by  me: 

Friends  In  the  Upper  Peninsula,  I  am 
speaking  to  you  tonight  by  request — by  re- 
quest of  many  of  you  who  have  been  receiv- 
ing In  the  mall  and  reading  In  the  papers 


prop»g«nd«  against  a  bill  I  have  Introduced 
In  Congreee— the  so-calUnl  Hook  forestry  bill. 

I  was  well  aware  of  this  propaganda  cam- 
paign even  before  many  friends  wrote  to  me 
about  it.  There  Is  nothing  new  In  this  at- 
tack on  me  or  on  the  forestry  bill.  It  Is  «• 
old  as  the  dollar  sign.  It  Is  as  predictable  as 
the  squeal  of  a  pig  when  his  tall  Is  pulled. 
I  knew  when  I  Introduced  this  bill  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  the  small  lumber  operator  and  to 
protect  our  remaining  forests  that  the  air 
would  be  filled  with  the  indignant  squeals  of 
the  forest  despoUers— the  laments  of  the  big 
landowners. 

Tlielr  accusations  do  not  alarm  me.  Their 
charges  of  dictatorship  do  not  frighten  me. 
Their  money  and  power  will  not  deter  me 
from  fighting  for  progressive  forest  legisla- 
tion—for legislation  to  protect  the  many 
from  the  avarice  of  the  few. 

Shortly  after  I  introduced  the  bill  now 
being  attacked  by  the  self-styled  Independ- 
ent Landowners  Association,  through  Its 
chairman,  that  champion  of  the  "four  free- 
doms." W.  A.  Henze.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Walter  M.  Pierce,  former  Governor  of  Oregon 
and  Congressman  from  that  State. 

I'm  going  to  rer.d  a  portion  of  that  letter 
to  you  because  Walter  Pierce  knows  lumber — 
he  knows  the  lumber  fight.  This  Is  what  he 
viTote  to  me: 

"My  Dear  Frank:  I  recall  a  conversation 
with  you  in  November  1942.  after  we  were 
both  defeated.  You  had  lost  by  about  a 
thousand  and  I  by  nearly  ten  thousand.  I  re- 
member saying  to  you  'Frank,  you  can  come 
back.  You  are  young  and  there  is  lots  ot 
fight  in  you  and  you  are  right.'  I  told  you 
I  was  past  81  and  could  not  come  back.  I  am 
delighted  that  ycu  did  come  back  and  made  a 
national  reputation. 

"It  Is  hard,  in  this  timber-bossed  State  to 
get  the  truth  about  forest  slaughter  before 
the  people.  The  Governor  plays  the  game 
with  the  pirates,  and  the  forests  are  going  at 
a  terrible  rate. 

"I  think  your  forest  bill  Ideal  and  to 
date.  The  greatest  crime  of  the  looters  was 
burning  and  destroying  more  than  one-half 
of  the  lumber  products  of  Oregon.  They 
marketed  only  the  prime  lumber.  By  de- 
struction of  the  second-  and  third-grade 
stuff,  they  got  a  little  better  market  for 
their  prime  lumber.    Oh,  what  a  crime. 

"They  may  beat  you  by  turning  in  Immense 
sums  of  money  for  campaigns  as  they  did  for 
me.    Frank,  fight  "em  to  the  finish. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"WALTOl  M.   Phrcf." 

I  plan  to  follow  the  advice  of  that  valiant 
old  warrior.  Walter  Pierce  I  will  fight  them 
to  a  finish  I  construe  my  function  as  a 
Congressman  not  only  to  represent  my  peo- 
ple's Interest,  but  to  fight  for  their  Interests 
whenever  they  are  attacked. 

I  am  not  fooled  anymore  than  you  are  by 
the  Independent  Landowners  Association 
which  purports  to  speak  for — as  a  recent 
statement  distributed  by  it  says — "us  back- 
woodsmen, farmers,  landowners,  loggers,  and 
operators."  How  many  of  you  farmers  and 
loggers  and  small  operators  have  paid  dues 
to  the  association — how  many  of  you  have 
made  contributions  that  enable  this  inde- 
pendent association  to  spend  thousands  cf 
dollars  fighting  my  bill? 

Where  did  the  money  come  from?  Whom 
does  the  association  speak  for  through  the 
tongue  of  William  Henze.  You  know  and  I 
know  who's  interested  in  maintaining  the 
old  dop:-eat-dog  timber  competition  In  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  Ycu  know  who  wants  to 
get  a  quick  profit — and  the  public  be 
d d — out  of  our  woods.  It's  the  big  tim- 
ber operators,  the  lumber  barons  who  have 
robbed  the  forests  of  their  best  stands  down 
through  the  years. 

You  farmers  with  a  corner  woodlot,  you 
small  operators  who  live  off  your  few  thou- 
sand or  less  acres,  the  men  in  the  woods — you 
know  that  something  has  to  be  done,  and 
done  quick,  if  our  forests  are  to  survive  at  aiL 
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It  to  not  an  academic  question  of  conserva- 
Uon  wttb  you;  U  to  the  Blmple  ordinary  prob- 
lem of  bow  you  are  going  to  make  a  living 
when  tto«  tree  are  gone. 

Mr.  Henze  ton't  worrying  about  that.  Be 
baa  suddenly  turned  philosophic.  He  ton't 
worrtod  about  bread  and  butter.  He's  wor- 
rying ab^nit  the  "tour  freedonu."  I  couldn't 
baltev*  my  eyes  when  I  saw  that.  Then  I 
nallaed  that  he  was  talking  about  another 
set  of  freedoms  when  he  said  the  forestry  bill 
violated  the  "four  freedoms."  He  didn't 
mean  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  from  want, 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion. 

What  the  big  lumber  interesu  find  the  for- 
estry bill  a  threat  to  to  their  freedom  to  plim- 
der.  thetr  freedom  to  exploit,  their  freedom 
to  wa-ttc,  their  freedom  to  cut  and  cut 
and  cut.  Put  these  freedonu  together  and 
they  spell  profits — unlimited  profits  for  a 
few  and  poverty  for  the  many. 

I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  that  my 
(oresiry  bill  viols  tes  these  last  four  freedoms. 
It  to  not  accident  that  it  does.  I  wrote  It 
that  way. 

I  don't  have  stifflclent  time  tbto  evening  to 
explain  sll  the  features  of  the  bill.  I  urge 
you  to  read  the  bill  and  make  up  your  own 
mind.  I  will  be  happy  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  bill  to  anyone  who  writes  me  for  a  copy 
of  It.  I  have  slready  sent  hund.eds  of  copies 
Into  the  district. 

This  to  an  election  year.  I  am  running 
for  reelection  to  Congreas.  I  ask  your  sup- 
port on  the  basto  of  my  record  In  Congress, 
where  I  have  served  you  for  five  terms.  I 
am  not  tonight  making  a  campaign  speech — 
It  to  a  little  early  for  that.  I  bring  the  com- 
ing election  Into  this  speech  only  because  I 
fear  that  my  political  oppouei.ts  will  attempt 
to  make  my  forestry  bill  an  lasxie  In  the  cam- 
paign. There  are  good  Indications  of  that 
already.  I  would  rejn'et  that,  and  I  have 
tbto  to  say  to  my  opponent:  Plght  me  with 
every  means  at  your  command,  call  me  every 
name  In  the  book— I  can  Uke  It,  as  I  think 
put  campaigns  have  shown — but  don't  oppose 
good  forestry  legislation  Just  because  I  intro- 
duced It. 

Everyone  in  the  district  who  knows  any- 
thing about  lumber — and  there  aren't  many 
ef  you  who  don't  know  a  good  deal  about  It — 
knows  that  our  forest  stands  are  dlmlnlsh- 
tng.  That  means  not  only  that  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  men  in  the  woods,  the  operators 
and  loggers,  to  In  Jeopardy:  It  means  the 
whole  economy  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  Is  In 
danger — real,  imminent  danger  of  coUspse. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  has  t)een  richly  en- 
dowed with  natural  resources.  Our  forests 
and  our  minerals  below  the  forests  have 
clothed  and  fed  the  thousands  of  our  peo- 
ple who  have  worked  these  resources  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  We  have  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  Michigan.  The  Upper  Peninsula  repre- 
■ents  In  all  about  30  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State.  Nearly  90  percent  of  that 
area  to  forested.  Thto  natural  endowment 
of  heavy  tlmt>er  growth  has  been  a  matn- 
•tay  of  our  economy  here  In  the  Peninsula 
since  the  first  settlers  cleared  away  the  trees 
to  build  their  homes. 

What  to  happening — what  has  been  hap- 
pening ever  since  the  profit  greedy  timber 
Interests  discovered  the  green  gold  of  our  for- 
ests? With  complete  disregard  of  the  future, 
with  an  eye  only  to  bank  accounts  far  re- 
from  the  Peninsula,  these  ax-happy 
have  reduced  our  merchantable 
timber  to  a  pathetic  memory  of  the  original 
virgin  stand. 

I  <lo  not  make  these  chargw  against  the 
Mg  hBBber  interests  irresponsibly.  I  make 
ttMOB  to  emphaslae  that  the  days  of  forcet 
■poilsge  are  over.  The  forests  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  are  the  Ood-given  wealth  of  the 
people.  The  welfare  of  the  people  to  tied 
up  IntlmaUly  with  the  health  of  the  for- 
ow  forwts  are  not  healthy.  The 
of  the  woods  have  declined 
•tSMllly  ovar  the  years.  The  war  years  have 
MSB  aa  MCderatloa  In  that  deteriM-atUm. 


Somewhere  a  halt  must  be  called  to  the 
practice  of  heedless  cutting  and  waste  of 
timber. 

Just  a  few  da]rs  ago  the  Michigan  Planning 
Commission  Issued  a  report  on  the  state  of 
Michigan's  forests.  No  one  can  accxise  the 
planning  commission  of  violating  the  "four 
freedoms" — certainly  not  Mr.  Henze's  four 
freedoms — and  this  to  what  it  had  to  say: 

"Unless  there  to  a  rather  sharp  reduction 
In  the  rate  of  cutting  in  the  near  future,  ex- 
haustion of  cld-growth  timber  supplies  can 
be  anticipated  within  the  next  two  decades." 

In  other  words,  the  State's  growth  of  top- 
rate  timber  will  be  diminished  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  in  20  years. 

Tfce  same  report  points  out  that  saw  timber 
growth  to  only  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  cut.  Not  a  good  omen  for  the  future  of 
the  timber  Industry,  is  it? 

The  generation  ahead  of  us — the  babies 
who  will  be  young  men  and  women  In 
30  years — are  going  to  look  back  either  to 
blame  or  bless  us  for  what  we  do  today  to 
preserve  the  forests  for  them. 

I  l>elleve  the  only  way  we  can  preserve  the 
forests,  the  only  way  we  can  protect  our 
Peninsula  economy  is  to  recognize  that  the 
forests  are  part  of  the  whole  agricultural 
economy  of  the  country.  That,  essentially, 
is  what  the  bill  I  have  Introduced  does.  It 
recognizes  that  forests  are  a  crop,  a  product 
of  the  soil,  and  require  the  same  scientific 
planning  and  cultivation  as  other  agricul- 
tural products. 

I  hav€  proposed  that  the  harvesting  of  our 
trees,  the  utilization  of  tree  products,  and 
the  replenishment  of  the  forests  be  given  the 
same  scientific  assistance  as  has  been  given 
the  farms  of  the  country.  My  bill  gives 
greatest  emphasis  to  the  small  timber  opera- 
tor because,  increasingly,  it  is  the  small  opera- 
tor who  to  taking  over  the  timber  production 
Job.  He  needs  help  and  guidance  If  he  to 
to  undo  the  havoc  that  the  big  o];>erators,  in 
their  greed  for  profits,  have  created. 

Here  in  the  Peninsiila  you  will  understand 
the  close  relationship  of  fanning  and  fores- 
try. You  will  know  the  similarity  of  many 
of  the  problems  of  forester  and  farmer.  They 
are,  more  often  than  not,  one  and  the  some 
person.  The  average  farmer,  here  In  the 
Peninsula,  owns  as  much  woodland  as  he 
does  cropland.  He  is  dependent  on  both  for 
bto  living. 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  propaganda  against 
forest  legislation.  Look  Into  the  source  of 
It;  examine  its  motives.  You  will,  I  know, 
conclude  with  me  that  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  lie  with  Intelligent  for- 
estry regulation  and  not  continued  spolia- 
tion by  profit-hungry  big  timber  interests. 
It  Is  these  groups  that  are  trying  to  hide 
their  greed  behind  fantastic  charges  of  dic- 
tatorship and  regimentation. 


Pearl  Harbor  Responsibility 

EXTENSION  OP  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCOMSIN 

IN  THX  HOU8S  OP  RIPRISINTATIVX8 

Thursday,  July  25,  1948 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Wiscoiuin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  offering  as  part  of  my  remarka 
a  newspaper  article  by  David  Lawrence 
which  appeared  In  the  Waahington  Star 
on  Tuesday.  July  16,  1946: 
Pbasl  Hakk«  Rcroar  PtAnriT  Paces  Buua— 

8SCTIONAL    HXAMMOS    TXLL    WRBB    NBOUKT 
WASPUoaAMT 

(By  DsTld  Lawrsnee) 

The  American  people  are  Indebted  to  the 
special  Senate  and  House  committee  whl«b 


investigated  the  Pearl  Harbor  dtoaster.  De- 
spite the  impressions  which  the  concluding 
part  of  the  report  seeks  tp  establish,  the 
headings  of  the  document  fix  responsibility 
as  plainly  as  if  names  had  been  called 

The  report  to  Ingeruously  developed.  It 
states  factually  what  occurred  and  subdi- 
vides each  important  section  with  a  heading. 
Putiu"e  historians  cannot  fail  to  read  those 
telltale  headings,  for  each  one  states  an  im- 
personal concltision  out  of  which  only  one 
inference  can  be  made — namely,  that  the 
persons  who  had  the  responsibility  for  each 
task  and  did  not  perform  It  efllclently  are 
being  blamed. 

Thiu  there  is  language  In  the  conclusion 
of  the  report  Itself,  signed  by  the  majority, 
which  absolves  certain  individuals  but  there 
to  no  such  evasiveness  in  the  headings. 

HEADINGS  NOT  EVASIVX 

Here,  for  Instance,  are  some  of  the  com- 
mittee's own  headings  which  subdivide  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port: 

1.  Operational  and  Intelligence  work  re- 
quires centralization  of  authority  and  clear- 
cut  allocation  of  responsibility. 

2.  Supervisory  officials  cannot  safely  take 
anything  for  granted  in  the  alerting  of  sub- 
ordinates. 

3.  Any  doubt  as  to  whether  outposts  should 
be  given  Information  should  always  be  re- 
solved In  favor  of  supplying  the  Information. 

4.  The  delegation  of  authority  or  the  Issu- 
ance of  orders  entaito  the  duty  of  inspection 
to  determine  that  the  official  mandate  la 
properly  exercised. 

5.  The  Implementation  of  offloial  orders 
must  be  followed  with  closest  supervtoion. 

MUST    INSXTXE    ALEBTNZSS 

6.  The  maintenance  of  alertness  to  re- 
sponsibility must  be  Insured  through  repe- 
tition. 

7.  Complacency  and  procrastination  are 
out  of  place  where  sudden  and  decisive  action 
are  of  the  essence. 

8.  The  coordination  and  proper  evaluation 
of  Intelligence  In  times  of  stress  must  be  In- 
sured by  continuity  of  service  and  centraliza- 
tion of  responsibility  In  competent  officials. 

9.  The  unapproachable  or  superior  attitude 
of  officials  to  fatal :  There  should  never  be 
any  hesitancy  In  asking  for  clarification  of 
Instructions  or  In  seeking  advice  on  matters 
that  are  In  doubt. 

10.  There  to  no  substitute  for  imagination 
and  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  super* 
visory  and  Intelligence  officials. 

11.  Communications  must  be  characterized 
by  clarity,  forthrlghtness,  and  appropriate- 
ness. 

OBSZBVATIONS  BICNinCANT 

There  are  in  all  25  of  these  headings.  Par- 
tlcxilarly  significant  are  Noe.  17,  23,  24,  and 
25.    Here  they  are: 

17.  An  official  who  neglects  to  familiarize 
himself  in  detail  with  hto  organization  should 
forfeit  hto  responsibility. 

23.  Superiors  must  at  all  times  keep  their 
subordinates  adequately  Informed  and,  con- 
versely, subordinates  should  keep  their  su- 
periors Informed. 

24.  The  administrative  organization  of  any 
establishment  mtjst  be  designed  to  locate 
failures  and  to  assess  responsibility. 

M.  In  •  well-balanced  organization  there 
Is  close  correlation  of  responslbUlty  and  au- 
thority. 

All  that  the  btotorton  of  t<4norrow  needs 
to  do  to  find  out  who,  on  December  7,  1Q4I. 
was  Chief  of  Sta/T  of  the  Army,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  in  command  of  subordtnat* 
positions  In  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  who  was  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  then  read  the  main 
hwdlngs  of  the  report  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Ba 
will  find  that  Republicans  and  Democrats 
were  unanimous  about  the  headings  but  po- 
liteness, courtesy,  and  deference  caused  the 
omission  of  the  names  of  the  personalities 
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Involved,  in  the  case  of  the  majority  who 
signed  the  report,  whereas  the  minority  Just 
named  those  responsible.  It's  really  a  unan- 
imous report  on  what  happened. 


pass  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  Immedi- 
ately.   Best  regards. 

Chables  G.  Bolts, 
Chairman.  American  Veterans  Committee. 


Emergency  Housing  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NED  R.  HEALY 

of  caiifornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  HEALY,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
fact  that  more  houses  are  under  con- 
struction this  year  than  in  any  year  since 
1925,  and  despite  the  fact  that  most  of 
these  houses  are  for  veterans,  certain 
interests  are  still  at  work  trying  to  dis- 
credit the  veterans'  emergency  housing 
program. 

In  California,  particularly,  where  some 
builders  are  unwilling  to  construct  low- 
cost  houses  for  veterans,  an  undercover 
campaign  is  going  on  to  demand  "inves- 
tigation" of  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram. But  veterans  are  not  being  de- 
luded into  abandoning  the  veterans* 
housing  program,  as  the  following  ex- 
change of  correspondence  will  show: 

Jm-T  18,  1946. 
Charles  G.  Bolt*. 

Chairman,  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee, Inc..  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Thirty  thousand  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  their  families  in  Los  Angeles  County 
are  without  decent  shelter  and  we  are  reliably 
Informed  that  similar  tonditions  prevail  in 
San  Francisco.  San  Diego,  and  elsewhere  In 
California.  The  veterans'  emergency  housing 
program  as  administered  by  the  National 
Housing  Agency.  Washington,  D.  C,  is  a 
colossal  failure  and  a  cruel  insult  to  the  boys 
who  fought  to  defend  our  country.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  situation  to  a  crisis  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  we  therefore  respectfully  re- 
que.st  that  you  support  a  movement  for  an 
Immediate  congressional  Investigation  of  the 
failure  of  the  veterans'  emergency  housing 
program.  May  we  urge  that  you  give  this 
request  your  immediate  and  favorable  con- 
sideration and  advUe  us  by  collect  wire  your 
position  In  the  matter. 

H.  P.  DUNTON, 

Secretary,  Veterans  Housing  Associa- 
tion of  Pasadena,  Calif. 

July  22.  1946. 

H.  F.  Ddnion, 

Secretary,  Veterans  Housing  Association 
of  California.  Pasadena,  Calif.: 
As  representative  of  the  American  Veterans 
ComraUteo  on  the  Veterans  Advisory  Housing 
Council  I  am  in  close  contact  with  Wilson 
Wyatt  and  other  officials  responsible  for 
emergency  housing  program.  Im  confident 
that  slow  development  of  program  to  not 
traceable  tu  National  Housing  Agency  but 
rather  to  the  Inevitable  outcome  of  tre- 
mendous demand,  lack  of  construction  dur- 
ing war  and  prewar  years,  delay  of  Congress 
In  establishing  program,  delay  of  House  of 
Representatives  in  passing  Wagner-Ellender- 
Tall  Act,  and  accumulated  shortages  In 
building  malerlaU  and  labor.  Despite  these 
difficulties  mere  hotises  have  already  been 
started  under  program  than  were  built  In 
1925,  previous  peak  year,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  Instead  of  requestliig  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  hoiulng  program 
jTwU  request  the  Hotue  of  Representatives  to 


Address  by  Senator  Connally  to  the 
People  of  Texas  on  National  and  In- 
ternational Affairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  HHIi.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  able  and 
timely  address  deli/ered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  tMr. 
Connally]  over  the  radio  to  the  people 
of  Texas  on  July  23  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Texans  and  fellow  Democrats,  I 
have  embraced  thto  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  people  of  Texas  briefly  with  respect  to 
national  and  International  affairs  covering 
the  last  6  years.  I  had  hoped  that  Congress 
would  have  adjourned  and  I  could  personally 
be  with  you  tonight.  Congress  to  still  In 
session  and  will  not  adjourn  until  next  week. 
You  know  how  great  the  pressure  has  been 
upon  Congress  since  even  before  the  tragedy 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  great  and  lamented  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  Congress,  even  before  the 
outbreak  of  war.  took  measures  of  prepara- 
tion. Later  it  raised  vast  armies,  made  pro- 
vtolons  for  the  Navy,  the  supplying  of  muni- 
tions and  implements  of  warfare,  and  meas- 
ures cooperating  with  our  comrades  in  arms. 
War  was  declared  upon  us  by  the  Axto 
Powers— Germany  and  Italy.  We  had  no 
choice  but  to  fight  in  defense  of  our  people 
and  oiu-  sacred  soU.  An  army  of  approxi- 
mately 8.300.000  men  was  raised,  armed,  and 
equipped  and  placed  in  active  service.  The 
Navy  of  the  United  States  was  vastly  ex- 
panded. Today  we  have  the  most  powerful 
navy  on  the  globe.  The  Marine  Corps 
reached  new  heights.  The  United  States 
air  forces  were  multiplied  and  were  forged 
Into  the  greatest  aerial  armada  that  the  eyes 
of  man  have  ever  looked  upon. 

These  gallant  forces  recruited  from  the 
citizen  soldiery  of  the  Republic  were  sent  Into 
the  distant  stretches  of  the  Paolflc.  They 
invaded  the  territories  of  north  Africa.  They 
landed  upon  the  bristling  coast  of  France  in 
one  of  the  greatest  Invasions  of  recorded  hto- 
tory.  The  crushing  weight  of  our  brave 
armies  swept  the  enemy  out  of  France,  across 
the  Rhine,  and  our  heroic  men  marched  to 
the  gates  of  Berlin.  In  the  Pacific,  our  In- 
trepid soldiers,  marines,  and  naval  forces 
with  irrestotlble  courage  relentlessly  drove 
the  enemy  from  outpost  to  outpost.  Our  air 
and  naval  forces  hammered  the  home  irlsnds 
of  the  Japanese  until  Hiroshima  and  Naga. 
sakl  lay  In  ruins. 

Germany  and  Italy  lay  prostrate  before  the 
blows  of  the  Uniud  Ststes  end  her  gallant 
allies.  Japan  was  broken  and  battered,  and 
under  the  rule  of  our  armed  forces. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
paid  a  tremendotis  price  in  blood  and  treas- 
ure. The  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
brave  men  were  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
war.    Many  other  thousands  were  wounded 


and  maimed.  Many  of  our  fighting  warships 
were  destroyed  by  enemy  action.  Our  brave 
knights  of  the  air  were  shot  down  over  enemy 
territory. 

This  staggering  tragedy  of  World  War  FT 
was  forced  upon  us  by  would-be  conquerors 
who  dreamed  of  world  dominion.  There  was 
no  alternative  except  resistance  or  submto- 
slon  to  foreign  dominion.  We  chose  the 
pathway  of  honor  and  courage.  We  chose  to 
fight  for  our  cherished  liberty  which  had  been 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  our  heroic  an- 
cestors. 

Next  in  importance  to  winning  the  war  to 
the  establishment  of  peace  and  preventing 
another  world  war.  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
since  1941.  As  chairman.  I  appointed  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  which  consulted  and 
worked  with  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  Secretary 
of  State  Stettlnius,  Secretary  of  SUte 
Byrnes,  and  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man In  devising  plans  for  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations. 

A  result  was  the  Connally  resolution,  ex- 
pressing the  sentiment  of  the  United  States 
S3nate.  As  its  author  I  pressed  it  before  the 
Senate.  On  November  5,  1943.  the  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  85  to  6.  Vital  parU 
of  the  resolution  re%d  as  follows: 

"That  the  United  States,  acting  through  its 
constitutional  processes.  Join  with  free  and 
sovereign  nations  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  international  authority  with 
power  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

"That  the  Senate  recogniaes  the  necessity 
of  there  being  established  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  a  general  international  or- 
ganization, based  on  the  principle  of  the  sov- 
ereign equality  of  all  peace-loving  nations, 
and  open  to  membership  by  all  such  states, 
largo  and  small,  for  the  maintenance  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  security." 

The  resolution  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  were  later  bullded  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Charter  and  finally  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  at  San  Francisco.  In  Washington  a 
preparatory  conference  drafted  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  Charter. 

In  March  1945.  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace,  which  convened  In  Mexico  City. 
It  had  for  its  purpose  the  organization  of 
the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
mutual  self-defense  and  protection  against 
war. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  United  States  delegation  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organi- 
zation which  convened  at  Ban  Francisco  on 
April  25,  1945.  It  was  composed  of  delegates 
from  51  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Conference  was  in  session  9  weeks, 
and  It  adopted  a  charter  for  the  world  peace 
organization  which  was  solemnly  subscribed 
by  51  nations.  The  Charter  to  a  constitution 
for  the  world  organization.  It  is  composed 
of  two  great  bodies,  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Sertirity  Council  1«  the  executive  au- 
thority. It  to  composed  of  five  permanent 
thembprs  from  the  great  powers  and  six  mem- 
ber chosen  by  the  General  Aesembly,  Vsstsi 
In  the  Security  Council  to  authority  to  co«« 
sider  questions  of  peaceable  Mttlement  and 
If  necessary  ths  use  of  armed  might  to  prs- 
vent  offcrssston  or  war. 

The  Assembly  to  eompostd  of  the  repn- 
sentatlves  of  all  of  the  61  nations,  It  etm» 
stitutfs  a  free  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
any  international  question  that  may  affect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  Nations  or  (tf 
any  international  quarrel  that  may  threal^a 
war. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
ReUUons.  I  presented  the  Charter  to  tha 
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Senate.    It  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  89  for 
ratification  and  2  oppoMd. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  following  World 
War  I,  the  treaty  embodying  the  League  of 
KatlonB  was  aubmltted  to  the  Senate,  and 
after  month*  of  bitter  and  partisan  debate, 
the  treaty  wai  rejected.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  become  convinced  that  this  Nation 
of  our*,  great  and  powerful  as  It  la.  en- 
dowed with  resources  that  challenge  the  Im- 
agination of  man.  with  military  and  naval 
strength  greater  than  ever  possessed  by  any 
nation  in  the  long  stretch  of  the  centuries, 
cannot  wrap  around  ourselves  a  cloak  of 
pfotaetkm  that  will  shut  out  war  when  all 
1k«  world  is  aflame. 

It  was  necessary  to  hold  another  confer- 
ence In  London  for  the  purpose  of  Imple- 
menting the  Charter,  selecting  Its  officials, 
and  pitting  its  agencies  Into  operation. 

Our  honored  and  patriotic  President  Tru- 
man had  requested  me  to  serve  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Assembly  In  London,  and  be  has  ap- 
pointed me  a  delegate  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  meets  again  in  New  York  on 
8eptemt>er  23.  1948.  1  felt  It  my  duty  to  re- 
spond. I  felt  that  the  people  of  Texas  would 
want  me  to  contribute  my  labors  and  efforts 
toward  perfecting  the  International  organi- 
sation In  behalf  of  peace.  I  felt  that  the 
people  of  Texas  did  not  want  another  world 
war.  I  felt  that  they  did  not  want  the  hour 
to  ever  come  when  their  sons  would  be  forced 
to  msrch  again  to  war.  I  felt  that  1  could 
render  the  people  of  Texas  no  greater  serv- 
ice than  to  fight  for  world  peace. 

The  conference  convened  in  London  on 
January  10.  1940,  and  was  In  session  until 
Febriury  15. 

The  First  General  Assembly  was  an  un- 
qualified success.  After  San  Francisco,  we 
had  only  the  bare  skeleton  of  the  Charter. 
At  London  the  Inert  framework  wus  Invested 
vltli  flesh  and  blood.  It  became  a  living 
organism. 

Before  we  left  London,  the  General  As- 
•embly  had  betn  organized.  The  six  nonper- 
manent  members  of  the  Security  Council  had 
been  elected  and  that  body  had  organized. 
Ths  18  memt>ers  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  had  been  selected  and  that  body  bad 
begxin  its  duties.  The  15  Judges  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Jxistice  had  been  elected. 
The  Court  has  met  at  The  Hague  on  April 
18.  at  its  Inaugural  session.  The  Military 
Btaff  Committee  had  been  set  up.  It  con- 
vened in  London  and  met  again  soon  in  New 
Tork.  lU  task  is  well  in  hand.  The  Secre- 
tary-General had  been  selected  and  its  agen- 
ctes  had  been  organised.    , 

The  meetings  of  tbe  Assembly  suggested 
the  projecting  into  world  affairs  of  the  pro- 
found political  doctrines  promulgated  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  In  1787.  It  marked  an  epoch— it 
Will  l>ecome  historic. 

The  agreement  reached  on  the  atomic 
energy  resolution  was  encouraging  to  the 
advocates  of  world  peace.  I  had  the  honor 
to  report  the  resolution  to  the  Assembly. 

As  you  know,  the  resolution  makes  ample 
provisions  for  adequate  security  safegturds. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
country  will  l>e  asked  to  give  up  any  atomic 
energy  secrets  until  security  devices  have 
baan  established  to  protect  himianklnd 
It  the  terrUBc  blasting  power  of  the 
lie  bomb. 

Tbe    Security    Council    demonstrated    re- 

I     aarkable  vl«or  and  vitality.     It  faced  with 

...  «OSBac«  and   promptness  the  situations  in 

Iran.    Greece.    Indonesia,    and    Syria    and 

X«banon  even  t>efare  it  had  adopted  its  rules 

Of  procedure. 

Hm  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  was 

It   and  historic.    It  was  a  solemn 

when   the   11   members,  speaking  for 

and  serving  the  United  Nations,  considered 

tnternatlonal  problems  affecting  distant  parts 

cf  the  earth.    It  was  Inspiring  to  look  upon 

a  tribunal   in   which  a  weak   nation   could 

call  to  the  bar  of  Judgment  a  powerful  na- 


tion. It  was  the  assizes  of  the  nations. 
Here  peace  was  struggling  to  achieve  con- 
cord among  the  powers  capable  of  making 
war  or  Lanlshlng  war. 

At  the  Potsdam  Conference,  attended  by 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  and  President  Tru- 
man, It  was  agreed  that  there  would  be  set 
up  a  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  consisting 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  leading  allied 
nations. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  London  In 
September  !945  in  an  effort  to  agree  upon 
treaties  with  Italy,  Hungary,  Bulgaria.  Ru- 
mania, and  Finland.  Little  was  then  ac- 
complished. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  called  a 
conference  in  Paris  on  April  25.  1946.  Again 
the  President  asked  that  I  accompany  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  one  of  his  advisers. 
The  Council  was  in  session  until  May  15. 
The  meeting  was  disappointing  and  dis- 
heartening. Agreements  could  not  be 
reached  on  any  Important  issue.  The  Coun- 
cil again  met  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  June, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  attended  as  one  of  the  ad- 
visers to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

After  a  session  of  4  weeks,  the  Council 
recessed  to  await  the  meeting  of  the  peace 
conference  of  the  21  nations  who  partici- 
pated in  military  operations  against  the  Axis 
Powers  affected. 

The  sessions  of  the  Council  were  attended 
with  substantial  success.  All  of  the  ques- 
tions Involved  were  rot  determined,  but  a 
number  of  very  important  issues  were  satis- 
factorily settled.  Among  these  matters  were 
the  calling  of  the  peace  conference  with  free- 
dom of  discussion  and  recommendations, 
the  development  of  a  better  understanding 
among  the  great  powers,  the  draft  treaty  with 
Italy,  Including  Trieste  and  the  Italian  colo- 
nies, progress  on  the  Balkan  treaties  and  the 
understanding  that  Austria  and  Germany 
shall  be  considered  at  a  later  date. 

I  make  no  claim  that  the  settlements 
reached  were  in  each  case  the  most  desirable. 
The  United  States  alone  could  not  enforce 
its  own  views  In  each  particular. 

We  shall  undertake  to  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  Austrian  and  German  problems.  We 
want  the  peoples  even  of  the  enemy  states 
to  have  an  opportimlty  to  rebuild  their 
shattered  fortunes  and  to  restore  their  econ- 
omy. We  want  to  take  arms  out  of  their 
hands  and  replace  them  with  Implements  and 
tools  of  industry  and  agriculture.  We  want 
to  drive  from  their  minds  dreams  of  aggres- 
sion and  conquest. 

The  other  powers  were  convinced  that  the 
United  States  was  serving  no  selfish  purpose. 
They  were  aware  that  the  United  States  was 
demanding  no  territories;  that  It  was  de- 
manding no  reparations;  'Ehat  It  was  seeking 
the  peace  of  the  world  ancUpeace  alone. 

That  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  tinged  with  political  partisanship  gives 
us  strength  In  the  councjls  of  the  nations. 
The  happy  situation  that  Our  people  are  not 
divided  on  international  issues  by  narrow  and 
selfish  partisanship  drowns  any  hope  among 
foreign  Interests  that  through  division  and 
schism  our  people  can  be  weakened  or  under- 
mined. Entire  and  complete  unity  made  un- 
assailable the  American  position. 

And  what  shall  be  our  course  in  the  future 
toward  our  allies  and  associates? 

The  United  States  must  maintain  Its  his- 
toric international  policy  toward  all  nations. 
Our  rights  must  t>e  asserted  and  enforced 
with  firmness  and  resolution.  We  shall  not 
tolerate  any  form  of  aggression,  whether  by 
armed  might  or  more  subtle  infiltration  or 
Insidious  attack  upon  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Whether  It  be  Russian  or  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  whether  it  be  Great  Britain  or 
New  Zealand,  we  shall  respect  their  rights 
and  shall  expect  and  demand  that  they  recog- 
nize and  respect  ours. 

We  pray  God  that  we  shall  never  again  be 
forced  to  draw  the  sword  in  defense  of  our 
security.    All  the  world  knows  that  we  want 


to  live  in  peace.  All  the  world  knows  that 
we  can  wage  war.  All  the  world  knows  that 
we  shall  not  refuse  to  fight  when  attacked 
or  when  our  seciirity  is  threatened. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  an  ade- 
quate Army,  trained  and  propwly  equipped, 
a  powerful  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  superior  to 
any  In  the  world.  These  are  for  the  national 
defense  and  the  preservation  of  peace — to 
strilce  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  would-be 
conquerors. 

Someone  may  inquire  why  the  United 
States  should  participate  in  a  Couricll  of 
Foreign  Ministers  concerning  Itself  with 
Italian  colonies  in  Africa,  the  settlement  of 
Trieste,  and  other  question  in  a  distant  con- 
tinent? 

We  have  no  direct  Interest  In  Trieste  or  the 
Italian  colonies  as  such,  but  we  do  have  an 
overpowering  interest  in  preserving  peace. 
We  cannot  forget  that  World  War  I  had  Its 
beginning  in  a  quarrel  in  an  obscure  town  in 
the  Balkans.  We  do  not  fall  to  recall  that 
the  tragic  war  that  has  ]\ist  come  to  an  end 
had  its  beginning  in  a  quarrel  over  Danzig 
on  the  Baltic. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
States  must  pin  its  faith  and  its  hope  on  the 
United  Nations.  In  his  Army  Day  address 
In  New  York  City  on  April  6.  President  Tru- 
man said:  "The  immediate  goal  of  our  for- 
eign policy  is  to  support  the  United  Nations 
to  the  utmost." 

In  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
we  stand  wholeheartedly  back  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  we  should  proceed  to  do  the 
following : 

First.  In  our  dealings  with  other  nations 
we  must  stand  firmly  on  those  principles  of 
law  and  Justice  expressed  in  the  Charter. 
We  should  expect  other  nations  to  do  the 
same. 

Second.  We  should  unhestiUtingly  make 
available  to  the  Security  Council  our  full 
quota  of  the  troops,  planes,  and  ships  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

Third.  We  must  maintain  a  strong  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  so  that  we  may  protect 
our  land  and  our  people  and  fulfill  our  obli- 
gations under  the  Charter. 

Fourth.  We  must  put  into  treaty  form  the! 
Inter-Amerlcan  machinery  contemplated  in 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec  and  make  it  one  of 
the  permanent  pillars  in  the  temple  of  peace 
built  at  San  Francisco. 

Fifth.  We  should  do  our  utmost  to  secure 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time  complete 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  control  of 
atomic  bombs,  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

Sixth.  We  shoxild  lend  our  f\all  support  to 
the  economic,  social,  and  humanitarian  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Nations  and  thus  help 
establish  those  conditions  In  the  world  which 
are  essential  for  endin-lng  peace. 

While  we  are  seeking  to  establish  peace 
and  repair  the  ravages  of  World  War  II.  there 
are  those  who  speak  of  the  possibility  of 
World  War  in.  Such  a  tragedy  is  imthink- 
ablp.  It  cannot  happen  If  the  great  powers 
cooperate  in  behalf  of  peace.  We  want  no 
war  with  Russia.  We  want  no  war  with  Great 
Britain.  We  want  no  war  with  any  other 
power. 

In  my  view  no  other  responsible  nation 
wants  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin  has  proclaimed  that  Russia 
stands  back  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  Soviet  Ambassador  said  in  Washington 
on  July  2,  that  there  is  no  basis  whatever 
for  war  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  never 
start  a  war  against  the  United  States  or  any- 
one else.  Similar  expressions  of  peaceful 
Intent  have  been  uttered  by  the  leaders  of 
Britain,  France.  China,  and  other  nations. 

So  long  as  the  great  powers  cooperate  to 
support  of  the  Charter,  so  long  will  there  be 
peace.  These  aims  can  be  attained  only  by 
mutual  confidence,  mutual  respect,  and  mu- 
tual trust. 
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The  life  of  man  within  recorded  history  is 
a  great  romance.  He  has  advanced  from  days 
of  the  Stone  Age  when  he  groped  In  intel- 
lectual night  and  was  moved  alone  by  the 
basest  passions,  toward  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion. From  Ignorance,  he  has  marched  to  a 
marvelous  Intellectual  development.  In  the 
field  of  government,  through  the  centuries 
he  has  moved  into  the  realm  of  free  gov- 
ernment and  constitutional  processes.  In  the 
field  of  science,  his  Inventions  have  con- 
quered the  elements.  Man  has  mastered  the 
oceans.  He  dominates  the  air.  He  has 
mecsurcd  the  stars.  The  riches  of  the  earth 
have  yielded  to  his  control.  On  the  throb- 
bing pulses  of  the  ether,  radio  belts  the  globe 
with  its  messages.  Mighty  manufacturing 
plants  produce  his  wants  and  needs.  The 
tslephgiie,  the  telegraph,  the  automobile,  all 
of  the  modern  inventions  are  the  fruit  of  his 
genius  and  Intelligence.  Medical  science  has 
pushed  ever  forward  in  healing  human  ills, 
in  solving  problems  of  health  and  sanitation. 
Stubborn  and  deadly  diseases  have  yielded  to 
its  treatments. 

In  the  realm  of  science  and  invention 
there  seems  to  be  no  door  that  is  closed  to 
the  intelligence  of  man.  With  all  of  our 
marvelous  and  stupendous  achievements,  the 
world  still  clings  to  the  brutal  and  savage 
institutions  of  war.  Though  efforts  have 
been  made  through  the  centuries  to  devise 
plans  for  world  peace,  until  now  they  have 
failed.  We  have  before  us  a  great  challenge. 
It  Is  a  challenge  to  the  statesmanship  of  the 
world.  The  greatest  problem  that  faces  the 
intellect  and  genius  of  humanity  is  the  ban- 
ishment of  war  and  the  establishment  of 
agencies  to  preserve  the  peace.  We  must  not 
be  afraid.  We  must  not  tremble  at  the  pros- 
pect of  failure.  This  is  a  supreme  conquest 
of  the  ages.  Let  us  master  and  chain  the 
got*  of  war.  Let  us  strengthen  and  fortify 
the  citadels  of  peace. 

We  shall  not  despair.  There  comes  ring- 
ing down  to  us  today  the  words  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  uttered  a  few  months  before  his 
death:  "I  am  not  one  of  those  that  have 
the  least  anxiety  about  the  triumph  of  the 
principles  I  have  stood  for.  •  •  •  That 
we  shall  prevail  is  as  sure  as  that  God 
reigns." 

I  am  today  reminded  of  the  familiar  and 
often-quoted  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1787.  Pointing  to  a  figure  of  the 
sun  painted  oh  the  chair  of  Washington,  the 
presiding  officer,  he  said  that  often  during 
their  deliberations  he  had  looked  upon  the 
figure  of  the  sun  and  wondered  If  it  were  a 
rising  or  a  setting  sun.  and  that  he  was  then 
happy  to  know  that  it  was  a  rising  sun. 

As  I  contemplate  the  growing  power  and 
majesty  of  the  United  Nations  supported  by 
the  solemn  compact  of  51  nations  that  they 
"shall  settle  their  International  disputes  by 
peaceful  means:"  when  I  remember  that  the 
great  powers  as  well  as  the  small  states  have 
pledged  their  national  honor  and  faith  to 
the  solemn  provisions  of  the  Charter;  when 
I  reflect  upon  the  progress  toward  peace 
made  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
I  am  happy  to  believe  that  today  we  may 
look  into  the  years  with  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  cause  of  peace — world 
peace — is   a   rising   and   not  a  setting  sun. 

This  is  my  brief  report  to  the  people  of 
Texas  as  to  my  activities  during  the  past 
6  years.  No  State  in  the  Union  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  No  State  in  the  Union  is  more 
attached  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  than 
this  great  old  commonwealth  of  ours.  In 
war  and  peace  I  was  representing  the  people 
of  Texas.  I  feel  that  I  could  serve  Texas 
In  no  better  way  than  by  laboring  to  pro- 
mote triumph  in  war  and  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  peace. 

During  the  war,  I  felt  it  imperative  that 
adequate  provisions  be  made  for  arming  and 
equipping  our  gallant  troops  and  for  sending 
ample  supplies  to  our  fighting  men. 


Finally,  when  our  enemies  had  been 
crushed,  I  felt  it  my  duty  as  Senator  to  de- 
vote every  energy  at  my  command  to  restor- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world  i^nd  to  the 
establishment  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion to  secure  permanent  and  lasting  peace. 
Both  President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Truman  desired  that  Senators  participate 
in  the  making  of  peace.  I  could  not  refuse 
the  President's  request. 

With  diligence,  I  pursued  before  the  de- 
partments end  In  the  Senate  those  measures 
and  problems  In  which  the  people  were 
interested.  I  have  constantly  been  in  touch 
with  all  Important  domestic  affairs. 

I  have  not  neglected  the  interests  of  my 
constituents  \«lth  respect  to  domestic  mat- 
ters. For  instance,  the  United  States- 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  took  many  weeks  In 
hearings  before  my  committee.  Its  ratifica- 
tion saved  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  assured 
Its  water  supply. 

Only  yesterday  I  aided  In  passing  through 
the  Senate  the  tidal  oil-lands  bill  that 
assures  to  the  school  children  of  Texas 
ownership  of  oil  lands  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
These  are  but  ramples  of  many  other  matters 
of  domestic  Importance  to  receive  my 
attention. 

One  of  the  great  books  of  all  time  is  that 
by  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  entitled.  "War  and 
Peace."  The  past  5  years  can  be  compre- 
hended within  those  words.  Triumph  in 
war  was  vital  and  necessary.  But  when  the 
war  came  to  an  end  we  determined  that  nev- 
er again  should  such  bloody  and  devastat- 
ing war  curse  the  earth.  As  we  face  the 
future,  I  shall  endeavor  to  advance  the  ban- 
ner of  peace. 

My  name  will  appear  upon  the  ballot  in 
the  Democratic  primary  to  be  held  on  July 
27,  as  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  hope  that  my  record  of 
service  and  my  efforts  to  represent  the  people 
of  Texas,  both  In  war  and  In  peace,  may  re- 
ceive their  approval  at  tbe  ballot  box.  I 
desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  people 
of  Texas  for  their  support  through  the  years. 
There  Is  no  higher  honor  In  the  United  States 
than  to  serve  In  the  Senate  from  Texas.  I 
cherish  beyond  any  words  of  expression  the 
confidence  and  trtist  of  the  people  of  my 
native  State.  My  pledge  for  the  futxire  is 
that  I  shall  render  to  the  people  the  high- 
est character  of  service  of  which  I  am  capable. 

The  people  of  Texas  and  of  the  United 
States  are  enlisted  in  a  noble  cause — the  ad- 
vancement of  free  government  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  the  preservation  of 
world  peace.  God  grant  that  we  may  attain 
these  lofty  alms. 


Calyin  Coolidge  College  of  Liberal  Arts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSnrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  com- 
mencement address  by  Alexander  Brin 
at  exercises  of  Calvin  Coolidge  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  at  the  New  England  Mutual 
Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jime  5, 1946: 

Preslaent  York,  trustees  and  faculty  of 
Calvin  Coolidge  College.  Major  Fahey,  distin- 
guished guests,  members  of  the  class  of  1946: 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  graduates,  parents,  and  friends 
of  this  Institution  that  represents  the  true 
American  spirit  and  is  dedicated  to  preserve 
the  qualitative  values  which  the  small  New 


England  colleges  have  alwa3rs  stood  for  and 
which  lecognized  merit  as  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive factor  in  the  admission  of  students, 
and  not  the  accident  of  birth,  of  race  or  creed 
or  nationality.  Calvin  Coolidge  bears  the 
name  of  a  great  American  personality  whom 
it  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  intimately 
while  he  was  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  later  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

To  appreciate  at  its  full  value  the  civiliza- 
tion we  characterize  as  American  one  has  to 
read  tlie  public  addresses  and  the  State  docu- 
ments of  Calvin  Coolidge  from  the  time  he 
assumed  the  Governorship  of  this  State  until 
he  retired  from  the  Presidency.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  American  form  of  Government 
might  be  read  and  reread  and  studied  with 
profit  by  the  student  in  all  seats  of  learning. 

If  there  are  two  causes  which,  throughout 
my  public  career  I  have  championed  more 
than  any  other,  they  are  those  of  the  science 
of  human  relations  and  lilMral  education.  As 
the  senior  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Ad- 
visory Board  of  Education  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Collegiate  Authority  of  the 
Commonwealth.  I  am  pledged  and  con- 
sclence-ix)und  never  to  cease  working  for  the 
advancement  of  the  art  of  living  together 
with  our  fellowmen.  no  matter  where  they 
may  be,  and  toward  making  it  possible  to 
gain  for  Massachusetts  boys  and  girls  the 
best  possible  education.  It  has  been  my  con- 
stant dream  to  see  the  day  when  no  Mana- 
chusetts  young  people  shall  need  to  leave 
the  State  to  secure  as  fine  and  complete  an 
education  as  can  be  gained  by  anyone  in  the 
world.  I  am  striving,  with  all  my  heart  and 
limited  force,  to  bring  that  day  nearer. 

No  pleasure  of  greater  proportion  or  more 
gratifying  satisfaction  has  been  mine  than 
the  opportunity  year  in  and  year  out  at  com- 
mencement exercises  to  greet  thousands  of 
young  people.  It  makes  one  feel  young.  It 
is  nice  to  be  young.  Mark  Twain  once  said: 
"It  is  better  to  be  a  young  June-bug  than 
an  old  bird  of  Paradise."  The  greatest  single 
asset  that  our  State  and  Nation  has  is  its 
young  people.  All  our  material  possessions 
would  be  of  little  permanent  value  If  we  did 
not  have  a  well-trained  youth.  The  young 
men  and  young  women  of  our  colleges  are  the 
pattern  of  the  coming  generation.  They  are 
our  debentwe  of  the  futtire. 

Young  people  today  may  not  believe  it, 
but  this  was  once  a  beautiful  world.  Yes. 
those  of  us  who  are  in  the  middle  life  today, 
and  older,  know  how  fine  the  world  once  was, 
especially  for  us  who  are  citizens  by  choice, 
who  were  fortunate  to  come  to  this  country, 
"conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  human  beings  are 
equal."  Where  we  oould  enjoy  the  in- 
estimable blessings  of  religious  and  civic 
freedom,  free  spyeech  and  a  free  press,  higher 
standards  of  education  and  living,  and  a 
tradition  of  fair  play,  fellowship  and  peace. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  stability 
about  the  age  we  lived  in.  There  was  a  zest 
for  living.  Despite  all  the  modern  incon- 
veniences of  our  day,  we  constantly  looked 
forward  for  better  things  to  come.  We  did 
not  appreciate  It  at  that  time;  we  did  not 
count  our  blessings;  but  we  know  it  now  by 
contrast;  now  that  it  has  passed  away. 
Today  we  live  in  a  fast-moving  world,  a  world 
of  speed  and  not  durability.  What  is  new 
In  the  morning,  is  outdated  in  the  evening. 
While  in  the  world  of  yesterday  there  were, 
indeed,  poverty  and  misery  enough  forty 
years  ago  when  I  was  a  newsboy  selling 
papers  In  the  streets  of  Boston,  yet  all  of 
tis  were  confident  that  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  extension  of  trade  and  the 
raising  of  the  living  standards  of  the  people 
would  soon  produce  enough  physical  com- 
fort so  that  poverty  and  deprivation  would 
disappear  forever.  In  the  world  of  yester- 
day, there  was  ignorance  enough,  but  we 
were  confident  that  the  spread  of  schools 
from  land  to  land  and  the  improvements  In 
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education  wotild  soon  banish  Ignorance  and 
prejudice  from  the  globe.  In  the  world  of 
our  childhood  days  there  were  sickness  und 
But  we  were  sure  that  step  by  step 
ailments  of  body  and  mind  would  be 
eontrclled.  and  many  of  them  totally  and 
permanently  eliminated. 

We  looked  forward  to  an  Increasing  life 
spaa  for  the  average  man,  ample  provision  for 
his  physical  wants,  nations  permanently  at 
psace  and  the  world  marching  forward  to 
nobler  goals.  We.  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  live  In  this  blessed  land  and  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  democratic  human  values,  looked  for> 
ward  to  a  Utopia,  where  all  men  would  be  free 
and  happy,  where  they  wo\ild  live  in  security 
and  muttial  understanding  at  a  time  when 
the  world  would  become  a  veritable  garden, 
fair  wttli  the  choicest  flowers  of  Justice  and 
rlghteouaness.  peace  and  conteutmsnt.  when 
cvary  man  would  live  under  his  own  fig  tree 
wltli  none  to  nuike  blm  afraid.  And  we 
tbotight  that  the  world  was  advancing  toward 
that  direction.  We  somehow  believed  that 
the  humanitarian  philosophy  evolved  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
bMOne  the  foundation  stone  of  organised 
society,  and  the  world  would  become  a  fam- 
ily of  nattoos,  kntt  by  bonds  of  common 
Interest.  Consequently  there  was  happiness 
In  the  world,  and  a  sense  of  peace  of  mind. 
And  now  that  It  Is  gone,  we  mourn  its  de- 
parture and  have  at  least  this  melancholy 
satlafaetlon  today:  that  we  had  the  privilege 
ol  living  in  one  of  the  finest  ages  of  human 
history. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  time  when 
com  men— men  t  addresses  exhorted  grad- 
uates to  go  out  In  the  world  with  the  firm 
resolve  to  use  their  own  brain  and  brawn 
In  carving  out  a  career  to  fame  or  fortune, 
or  perhaps  to  both.  The  glaring  example 
of  material  succaas  held  up  to  the  eager  of 
the  yotang  and  ambltiotu  were  not  those  who 
started  out  In  life  on  the  proverbial  silver 
spoon,  but  those  who  had  by  their  own  boot- 
•Craps  pulled  themselves  up  from  the  gut- 
ter. The  graduates  were  reminded  that 
America  is  magnificent  becausa  it  is  the 
V«M^  bast  place  to  give  the  purely  human 
jywiWtlee  a  chance  to  succeed. 

This  Is  the  land  of  aristocracy  of  char- 
acter against  the  aristocracy  of  birth   and 
wealth.    Here  in  the  United  States  there  are 
no  regal   Uaditions  to  Influence,  if  not  to 
thwart  us.  in  the  evolution  of  an  Instinct 
to  perfect  freedom.    Svery  cltlaen  Is  Judged 
by  his  worth  and  rewarded  according  to  his 
merit.     Prom  the  humblest  sUtlons  of  life, 
the  most  obecure  men  and  women  have  risen 
from   poverty    and   simplicity   to   places   of 
glory,  power,  and  riches.     We  in  America  are 
proud  of  self-made  men,  without  regard  to 
creed,  claas.  or  conditions.     Wc  are  proud  be- 
eauie  inch  men  are  living  proof  that  our 
democracy  works.    Work,  work  hard  and  un- 
relenting, was  the  counael  of  the  day.    Work, 
long  and  tedious.     Work  without  regard  to 
the  time  clock  and  pay  envelope — that  was 
the  formula  for  the  attainment  of  success. 
••Oo  West,  young  man,"  was  the  cryptic 
•dmoalUon  of  the  historic  days  of  Horace 
Greeley.    "Oo  out.  young  man."  they  said,  "in 
those  wide  open  space  where  a  vast  region 
and  undeveloped  territory  awaits  your  energy, 
your  ability,  and   your   perseverance.     Hew 
fro-  \  lU  untouched  soil  and  wood  and  rock 
the  fame  and  fortune  that  can  come  to  you 
in  no  other  way.     Be  a  pioneer,  a  doer,  a 
real  honcet-to-Ood  buUder,  a  hard-muscled 
and  clear -thinking  man." 

Then  came  the  mass  production  machine 
and  cafeteria  education  age.  The  tune  of  the 
eoBUDcneement  addresses  changed.  To  the 
yw»n*.  ••«•'■.  ambitious  go-getting  hopefuls 
the  admonitions:  "Go  snob."  Don't 
your  time  climbing  from  the  bottom 
In  the  slow  tempo  of  horse-and -buggy  days. 
Thli  Is  the  age  of  speed.  Get  your  success 
fMt  and  sure.  Don't  work  for  it.  Don't  make 
the  economic  and  aoclal  mistake  of  marrying 


the  boss's  stenographer.  It  Is  Just  as  easy 
to  marry  the  boss's  daughter — and  much 
more  profitable.  We  were  promised  two 
chickens  In  every  pot  and  two  cars  In  every 
garage. 

A  mad  and  Inconceivable  race  for  material 
success  overtook  the  Nation.  Their  cry  was: 
Get  there  no  matter  how.  The  eleventh  com- 
mandment was  "Don't  be  found  out."  Then 
came  the  terrible  depression.  Great  land- 
marks and  business  institutions  disappeared- 
overnight. 

We  have  Just  come  to  the  end  of  an  era. 
We  have  Just  finished  the  greatest  of  all 
wars,  the  second  world  war  In  our  genera- 
tion. The  last  chapter  was  written  In  toil, 
tears,  and  blood.  Millions  ot  lives  had  to 
be  sacrificed  so  that  we  might  once  again 
establish  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual, human  personality.  Mure  than  300,- 
000  young  Americans  alone  fell  1%  battle  In 
every  part  of  the  globe.  More  than  1,000.- 
000 — the  flower  of  our  youth-^have  been 
maimed  and  wounded,  some  of  them  losing 
from  one  to  four  limbs.  What  a  aad  com- 
mentary upon  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion for  thousands  of  years,  during  which 
time  art,  science,  literature.  Invention,  and 
social  happiness  have  reached  heights  that 
could  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  dream  a 
few  centuries  ago!  Tet  we  are  standing  In 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  tragedy  ever  per- 
petrated In  all  the  recorded  history  of  the 
human  race!  From  the  very  dawn  of  human 
life,  through  the  mists  of  the  stone  age  and 
the  period  of  the  cave  man,  through  the 
beginnings  of  civillcatlon  In  the  valleys  of 
Mesopotamia,  through  all  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  right  to  this  day.  never 
was  there  committed  any  other  crime  so 
cruel,  wicked,  and  diabolical,  of  such  extra- 
ordinary magnitude,  as  the  crimes  against  the 
human  race  committed  by  the  Nazis  since  the 
rise  of  Hltlerlsm  in  Germany.  In  addition 
to  the  killing  of  millions  of  young  men  and 
women  on  battlefields,  through  bcnnbing  at- 
tacks and  on  the  seas,  the  Germans  used 
millions  of  live  human  beings.  Innocent  old 
men,  women  and  children  for  the  making 
of  soap,  axle  grease:  they  confiscated  their 
belongings  and  even  extracted  the  gold  from 
the  dentures  of  the  victims  to  enrich  the 
coffers  of  the  Ckrman  people.  These  acts 
of  baseness  and  cruelty  followed  in  the  wake 
of  a  complete  collapse  of  ideals,  the  an- 
nlhliatioo  of  sense  of  honor  and  moral  code, 
the  complete  absence  of  economic  and  social 
Justice  and  respect  for  human  life. 

We  have  paid  a  terrible  price  in  World 
War  II  because  the  world  forgot  the  su- 
preme teaching  of  religion  that  all  humanity 
Is  one.  War  is  Indivisible:  peace  is  indi- 
visible. Americans  ought  to  understand  this 
radiant  Ideal  of  religion.  You  cannot  hate, 
you  must  not  hate  one  member  of  the  hu- 
man family,  for  all  mankind  is  one.  Their 
fate  is  indivisible. 

The  one  problem  which  In  Importance 
surpaascs  every  other,  whether  national  or 
International,  is  how  the  civilised  people 
may  now  and  hereafter  live  and  work  to- 
gether without  resort  'to  war  and  without 
Its  constant  threat.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  Allies  have  won  the  greatest  of  all  the 
wars  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world,  never 
before  have  so  many  people  wondered  about 
the  future.  The  fear  of  atomic  Insecurity 
Is  the  world's  new  common  denominator. 
All  the  concepts  of  security,  safe  homes,  tre-  - 
mendous  armies,  air  and  sea  superiority.  In- 
dustrial ingenuity,  underground  factories, 
the  kind  of  power  that  won  the  war  oaly  a 
short  time  ago,  are  now  outmoded. 

The  battle  for  peace,  the  struggle  for  re- 
covery from  the  devastations  and  disloca- 
tions from  the  war,  has  become  as  dramatic, 
as  terribly  eameet,  as  war  Itself, 

The  Hebrew  prophets  teach  us  that  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  never  afflicts  a  man 
with  a  dieeaee  without  trit  having  created 
the  remedy. 


Exactly  1  year  ago  this  week  It  was  my 
singular  privilege  to  occupy  a  front  seat 
when  a  modem  miracle  took  place,  mo- 
mentous in  its  significance  to  the  human 
race.  It  was  this  week  that  marked  the  clos- 
ing of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  after 
7  weeks,  at  which  the  delegates  of  the  United 
Nations,  representing  1,500,000.000  human 
beings— or  8  out  of  10  people  on  the  globe — 
created  the  organization  of  a  safe  and  peace- 
ful world.  On  that  day  the  world  that  we 
were  born  In  was  gone  forever. 

It  is  a  distinct  effort  to  restrain  one's  en- 
thusiasm over  the  progress  made  during  the 
year  by  the  United  Nations.  Despite  the  dis- 
agreements and  clashes,  there  are  indications 
that  slowly  but  surely  we  are  advancing.  It 
seems  to  be  very  clear  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  eager  to  make  a  go  of  It.  Coopera- 
tion, understanding,  confidence,  giving  others 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  the  elimination  of 
suspicion — these  will  help  create  out  of  the 
present  groping  toward  a  vmited  world  the 
kind  of  agency  that  will  Indeed  assure  peace 
to  a  world  that  has  been  sorely  stricken  and 
smitten  twice  in  our  own  time. 

The  atomic  age,  like  all  the  preceding  eras 
In  human  history,  depends  upon  Its  men 
and  women  as  to  what  kind  of  a  world  shall 
be  o\irs.  Man's  enlightenment,  his  morale, 
his  psychological  and  his  Innate  character 
will  write  the  future  history  as  they  have 
written  the  history  of  the  pest. 

There  are  times  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  certain  phrases  crystallize  the  senti- 
ments of  an  age,  challenge  the  loyalties  of 
mankind  and  express  a  hope  and  prophecy 
that  seem  the  very  aim  of  life.  "One  world — 
or  none  "  Is  such  a  declaration.  That  should 
be  a  slogan  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  bitter,  ominous  truth.  This  modern 
slogan  will  live  as  the  finest  designation  of 
'the  very  casscnce  of  the  peace  movement 
and  to  command  the  sacrifices  and  services 
of  all  lovers  of  peace  in  the  pursuit  of  peace, 
even  as  the  slogans  of  former  years,  "No  tax- 
ation without  representation,"  "Give  me  lib- 
erty or  give  me  death,"  "Making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  stirred  men  to  action 
and  chaixged  the  course  of  history. 

It  has  been  said  that  civilization  means  the 
mastery  of  nature  and  the  taming  of  man. 
The  mastery  of  nature  is  the  task  of  ecience. 
The  taming  of  man  Is  the  task  of  religion  and 
education.  The  contribution  of  science  can- 
not be  denied.  The  marvels  of  everyday  life, 
the  extent  of  the  constructive  and  destructive 
forces  with  which  we  are  familiar  serve  at 
least  to  remind  us  that  science  is  doing  its 
Job  amazingly  well.  But  what  of  education? 
What  advances  are  we  making  to  tame  man- 
kind? The  state  of  world  affairs  provides  the 
obvious  answer.  Atomic  energy  and  man's 
conquest  of  space  through  flight  and  cwilt 
communication  should  convince  us  that  the 
world  today  Is  essentially  a  unit;  and  that 
continents,  national  boundaries,  languages, 
and  alleged  differences  of  race  as  obstacles  to 
human  cooperation  toward  the  highest  hu- 
mam  ends  are  all  terms  that  belong  to  the 
world  of  yesterday. 

Man's  advancement  through  savagery  and 
barbarism  down  through  the  ages  has  been 
a  procedure  of  Improvement  through  a 
course  of  educational  •  methods.  The  les- 
sened emphasis  on  the  humanities  in  our 
educational  institutions  is  one  of  the  root 
causes  In  converting  the  world  of  construc- 
tion Into  a  den  of  destruction.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  education  and  learning  no 
longer  makes  the  man.  The  world  now 
knows  that  an  individual  or  a  nation  may 
attain  an  unustial  degree  of  technical  skill 
and  Intellectual  efficiency,  and  yet  remain 
spiritually  unprincipled  and  morally  without 
character.  Germany  had  less  illiteracy  than 
other  nations  and  still  It  led  the  world  to 
the  brink  of  destruction. 

-Knowledge  Is  not  enough.  "The  devil  can 
quote  Scripture  to  his  purpose."  Twenty- 
five  hundred  years  agcr  Plato  said,  "Educa- 
tion is  that  which  teaches  us  to  love  that 
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v<rhich  we  should  love  and  to  bate  that  which 
we  should  hate."  Life  is  made  up  of  choices. 
There  are  two  ways  of  doing  everjrthing. 
Until  the  people  learn  to  make  the  right 
choices  we  shall  face  the  specter  of  a  third 
world  war  and  the  attendant  destruction  of 
civilization.  The  tremendous  challenge  fac- 
ing education  for  the  world  of  tomorrow  Is 
not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  Is  the 
develop"ient  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
state  of  those  ethical  and  spiritual  standards 
which  will  make  the  proper  choices  auto- 
matic. 

The  times  require  and  conditions  need  a 
recasting  of  thedliihole  curriculum  in  every 
educational  instKution,  especially  In  the  pri- 
mary and  inteifmediate  grades  of  our  public 
and  private  schools.  We  need  to  introduce 
new  ways  in  our  educational  system,  a 
changed  point  of  view,  a  better  spirit  with 
which  to  teach  and  interpret  current  prob- 
lems, which  will  plant  seeds  of  universal 
peace,  world  citizenship,  and  finer  human 
relations  between  man  and  man.  Education 
for  the  world  of  tomorrow  must  contribute 
to  character  building  of  your  Americans  or 
prepare  future  citizens  for  the  willing  and 
Intelligent  participation  for  living  in  one 
world.  Universal  peace  cannot  be  brought 
about  through  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion alone.  The  mind  and  spirit  of  man 
must  be  developed  to  the  point  that  he  will 
truly  love  Justice  and  peace.  It  Is  the  only 
formula  by  which  man  may  live  and  not  die. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  recorded  annals 
of  international  relations,  the  Importance 
of  education  has  been  formally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  chief  cornerstones  of  the 
United  Nations  structure  dedicated  to  es- 
tablish enduring  peace  and  to  conquer  in- 
justice and  insecurity  for  the  2.OOO,0O0.0CO 
people  occupying  55,000.000  square  miles  of 
territory  on  the  globe. 

NOW  that  mankind  has  paid  the  colossal 
price  by  substituting  catastrophe  for  im- 
agination twice  in  our  own  lifetime,  we  have 
come  to  realize  now  more  than  ever  before 
that  civilization  is  truly  a  swift  race  t)etween 
education  and  catastrophe. 

Now  that  education  has  become  the  life- 
line of  the  future,  a  great  responsibility  rests 
on  educated  men  and  women  and  on  our  ed- 
ucational institutions  to  keep  this  and  every 
generation  educated  to  the  necessity  of  peace 
by  teaching  the  advantages  of  peace  as 
against  the  horrors  of  war  with  its  toll  of 
human  lives  and  loss  of  material  resources, 
and  its  devastating  effect  on  the  morale  and 
morals  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  task  of  education  to  give  man  a 
feeling  of  security  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
Education  alone  is  the  only  force  left  to 
control  the  young  giant  science  capable  of 
destroying  nations  with  his  mere  breath. 
The  science  of  education  must  be  revolution- 
ized in  order  that  it  may  be  used  to  save  the 
world  from  self-destruction.  Education  must 
be  utilized  to  rediscover  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual order  of  the  universe.  Knowledge, 
progress,  education,  and  invention  must  be 
used  to  bring  out  the  best  in  man  instead 
of  the  beast  in  man,  education  must  be  used 
to  consecrate  man  for  the  welfare  of  man  in- 
stead of  warfare  on  man,  education  must  be 
used  for  consecration  to  the  dignity  of  man 
instead  of  the  extermination  and  elimination 
of  man. 

Some  of  you  may  no  doubt  know  that  for 
some  time  I  have  been  advocating  an  inter- 
national university  for  world  citizenship,  be- 
cause the  current  crisis  In  world  affairs  de- 
mands that  all  nations  know  one  another 
better:  their  history,  ideals,  way  of  life,  man- 
ner of  artistic,  spiritual,  and  Intellectual  ex- 
pression. 

America  stands  at  the  eve  of  her  greatest 
Influence  to  extend  democracy's  frontiers  all 
over  the  world.  The  proximity  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  international  capital  of  the  world 
offers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  make 
this  State  the  greatest  Intellectual  and  trade 
center  of  the  world.    Massachusetts  can  be- 


come the  supertype  State  of  the  Union  If 
we  are  conscious  of  and  alive  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities  that  the  UN  offers. 

America  is  the  greatest  laboratory  of 
democracy  where  racial  cooperation  is  essen- 
tial to  our  future  success.  Our  pioneer  Job 
now  consists  of  the  art  of  living  together 
with  our  fellowmen  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed.  It  is  our  duty  to  keep  America  for 
nuuiklnd  as  a  great  fortress  of  freedom  of 
thought,  religion,  education,  and  oppor- 
tunity. The  distinctive  American  character 
Is  the  square-deal  idea  for  all  people.  This 
generation  of  Americans  will  have  the  unique, 
blessed  opportunity  to  establish  enduring 
peace  on  earth  if  we  but  rise  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  moment. 

The  finest  minds  of  our  age  have  discov- 
ered in  the  terrible  state  of  the  world  that 
the  example  of  the  United  States  is  worth 
to  be  studied  as  an  experiment  in  achieving 
a  successful  society  of  nations  based  on  fel- 
lowship and  international  friendships.  The 
American  way  of  life  Is  so  modern  and  so 
up-to-date  that  the  world  is  Just  beginning 
to  appreciate  It.  America  is  the  only  object 
lesson  on  our  planet  that  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  members  of  various  nationalities 
can  be  absorbed  and  assimilated  with  benefit 
to  mankind.  For  powerful  and  great  as  Is 
the  United  States  of  today,  it  is  but  a  con- 
glomeration of  all  existing  nations.  From  all 
corners  of  the  earth  came  group  after  group 
seeking  refuge  and  finding  shelter  in  the 
United  States,  the  melting  pot  of  all  the  na- 
tions. Its  great  success  is  a  living  example 
to  the  entire  human  race. 

The  greatest  single  question  that  faces 
mankind  in  the  atomic  age  is  whether  it  can 
save  itself  from  its  own  doom.  The  doom 
that  will  come  from  another  war.  To  meet 
the  challenge,  world  friendship  must  march 
ahead  with  vigor  and  speed.  Human  beings 
must  come  to  feel  a  sense  of  kinship  which 
binds  all  people  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other  in  an  indissoluble  unity. 

Through  inter-relatlonshlp  we  will  discover 
that  there  are  no  superior  or  inferior  races, 
that  there  are  only  superior  and  inferior  in- 
dividuals of  all  races.  There  are  26  letters 
in  the  English  alphabet — each  is  different 
and  each  is  essential.  In  mi^uided  hands, 
these  letters  may  be  arranged  into  profane 
words,  as  the  Nazis  used  their  language  to 
appeal  to  the  lowest,  meanest,  and  the  basest 
passions  of  human  t}eings.  But  in  skillful 
hands,  they  may  produce  a  drama  of  Shake- 
speare, a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  a  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  a  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  There  are  eight  notes 
in  the  musical  scale.  Arranged  by  the  un- 
skilled, these  notes  may  be  a  ranged  Into 
discordant  sounds;  in  the  hand-  of  a  master, 
they  become  lovely  melodies.  Thus  It  is  with 
each  race  and  nation.  Every  race  is  ersential 
in  the  development  of  civilization  and  the 
progress  of  humanity.  When  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  world  are  taught  to  appreciate 
the  gifts  of  all  the  race^,  they  x;Ul  be  encom- 
passed in  a  pervading  good  will  which  will 
Inevitably  lead  to  a  substantial  peace. 

America  Is  now  the  international  capital 
of  the  world.  Let  us  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
strengthen  the  forces  of  international  under- 
standing. Through  this  procedure,  we  will 
demobilize  the  minds  of  men  and  wUl  eradi- 
cate the  arrayed  prejudices  and  misjudg- 
ments,  obliterate  misunderstandings,  which 
have  set  men  against  each  other  through  the 
ages,  which  for  the  past  3,500  years  have 
brought  13  years  of  war  for  every  year  of 
peace. 

Are  we  of  this  generation  willing  to  act 
as  trustees  and  guardians  of  universal  broth- 
erhood under  the  smile  of  God?    It  Is  for 

us  to  give  the  answer  or  forfeit  this  great 

unprecedented  and  unparalleled  privilege. 
As  meml>ers  of  the  class  of  1946.  you  must 

realize  that  you  face  a  world  far  different 

from  that  which  has  confronted  any  group 
of  graduates  since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

You  must  learn  to  think  logically.  dl^>as- 


slonately  and  carefully  about  the  great  Issues 
of  our  day.  You  must  learn  to  under^nd 
what  it  means  to  live  In  this  age.  The  a  comic 
discovery  by  our  Nation  has  conferred  on  the 
United  States  the  role  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
material  leadership.  We  are  not  only  cus- 
todians of  our  future  and  of  our  children,  but 
in  a  peculiar  sense  the  custodians  of  the 
world.  In  our  hands  rests  the  fate  of  civiliza- 
tion. And  one  recalls  that  it  was  Lincoln 
who  told  his  countrymen:  "We  shall  nobly 
save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  great  hope  of 
earth." 

It  is  your  generation  that  must  build  this 
new  humanism  whose  foundation  Is  mutual 
well-being,  and  whose  keystone  Is  social  san- 
ity. Wars  must  be  averted  once  and  for  all. 
By  the  side  of  Jefferson's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence we  must  now  put  a  declaration 
of  Interdependence.  Prejudices  are  mental 
walls.  Our  minds  need  fewer  walls  and  more 
windows.  Our  first  President  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  United  States  predicted 
more  than  150  years  ago:  ""We  have  sown  the 
seeds  of  liberty  and  union  which  will  sprout 
little  by  little  throughout  the  earth.  One 
day  on  the  model  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  formed  the  United  SUtes  of 
the  World.  The  United  States  will  be  the 
legislator  for  all  nations." 

Let  us  rally  to  the  call  of  the  greatest  see- 
dier-statesman  of  our  generation.  General 
Elsenhower,  who  has  called  en  the  American 
people  to  rise  to  greatness  in  the  following 
words: 

"Unless  there  is  a  moral  regeneration 
throughout  the  world,  there's  no  hope  for 
mankind — and  we'll  all  disappear  In  the  dust 
of  an  atomic  explosion.  I  belive  in  organi- 
zation as  much  as  in  moral  regeneration. 
Through  the  church,  the  forces  of  tolerance, 
good  will,  and  sympathy  may  be  used  to  save 
the  world.  We  must  show  the  world  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  tolerance,  love,  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
other  peoples." 

What  applies  to  churches  Is  applicable  to 
our  educational  Institutions.  Will  we  take 
the  opportunity  to  fashion  a  peace  of  free- 
dom and  plenty  or  shall  we  face  atomic  war 
and  the  end  of  civilization?  It  Is  this  gen- 
eration that  must  prove  to  the  world  that 
man  is  not  obsolete. 

"This  day  I  set  before  you  life  and  dtath," 
said  the  sages  of  old. 
Let  us  choose  life. 


Railroad  and  Coal  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  June  1,  1946: 

Friends  In  the  Twelfth  District,  I  am 
speaking  to  you  from  Ironwood.  I  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  visit  all  of  the  counties  of  the 
district  during  this  trip  but  that  has  now 
become  impossible.  I  must  return  to  Wash- 
ington to  attend  to  urgent  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

All  of  you  are  weU  aware  of  the  crisis  that 
arose  last  week  as  a  consequence  of  the  rail- 
road strike,  and  of  the  critical  situation 
brought  about  by  the  stoppage  In  the  Na- 
tion's coal  mines.  Not  one  of  you  has  been 
unaffected  by  these  two  labor  disputes  In 
one  way  or  another.  Some  of  you  may  have 
suffered  serloui  Inconvenience  or  hardship 
because  of  these  two  labor  disputes. 
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A  lot  of  angrjr,  Injudicious  words  have  been 
•pokca  about  ttw  railroad  strUie  and  tbe  coal 
■trtke.  I  agree  and  eonctu*  In  deploring 
tb«M  two  •tnkea.  I  do  not.  however,  agree 
wttli  the  remedies  that  have  been  proposed 
In  the  saiiM  atmocpbere  of  angry.  Injudlcloiis 
debate  1b  Congress. 

Certainly  the  public  Interest  has  t>een 
Jeopardized  by  the  fact  of  the  strikes  In  the 
mines  and  on  the  rallroadx.  Certainly  It 
was.  and  remains  necessary  to  avoid  such 
strikes  so  vitally  Involving  the  public  in- 
terest. A  formula  must  be  found  whereby 
labor's  rights  can  be  protected,  its  wrongs 
redreesed  through  the  exercise  of  those 
rtghU.  and  at  the  same  time  the  Nation's 
health  and  general  economic  welfare  main- 
tained and  preserved. 

The  emergency  strike  legislation  offered 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  does 
not  contain  such  a  formula.  I  was  not  In 
Washington  to  attend  the  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  Congress  when  the  President  pro- 
poMd  his  so-called  emergency  bill.  I  had 
left  the  city  before  It  was  known  that  he 
planned  to  take  such  a  serious  step,  and  was 
unable  to  return  In  time  to  vote  on  the 
bill.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  without  equt- 
vocaton  that,  had  I  been  there.  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  bill.  I  would  have  regis- 
tered the  most  vigorous  protest  I  could  mani- 
fest against  this  hasty,  ill-advised,  hysteri- 
cal departure  from  constitutional  law. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  presumably  a  deliberative 
legislative  body,  had  suspended  its  rules  and 
endorsed,  without  change  and  almost  with- 
out comment,  the  most  drastic  legislation  to 
come  before  it  In  half  a  century. 

In  the  flush  of  angry  resentment  against 
the  railroad  workers,  a  great  many,  perhaps 
even  a  majority  of  American  citizens  ap- 
plauded this  action  of  the  President  and  lU 
endorsement  by  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives. Sober  reflection  now  has  come  to  the 
rescue  of  r«ason.  The  American  people  are 
jealous  of  their  constitutional  prerogatives. 
Tb«y  will  not  abandon  them— even  in  the 
name  of  emergency — nor  countenance  their 
abandonment  by  the  Government. 

The  serious  implications  of  the  drafting  of 
labor  against  its  will,  the  confiscation  of 
proflU  from  biulness.  and  the  rejection  of 
basic  c:vil  rights  now  becomes  apparent.  The 
clear  and  frightening  parallel  between  the 
proposed  measures  and  the  techniques  de- 
veloped In  European  countries  In  the  name 
of  national  emergency  and  the  public  inter- 
est have  dampened  the  ardor  of  even  labor 
baiters  and  labor  haters  for  punitive  action. 
The  debate  in  the  Senate — the  bipartisan 
opposition  to  the  bill — Is  a  good  omen  for 
the  preservation  of  the  American  system  of 
"const Itutlooal  government. 

I  predict  that  when  the  emergency  bill 
comes  back  before  the  Bouse  of  Represent- 
atives the  men  and  women  there  who  voted 
for  It  there  will  reject  It.  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  President  will  reconsider  his 
•ettoB  and  blot  ou".  this  unfortunate  stain  on 
hla  record  of  progressive,  liberal,  and  demo- 
cratic action. 

There  Is  no  denying  by  sober  realists  that 
•  crisis  has  arisen  In  the  collective-bargain- 
iBf  procetM  slnoe  the  end  of  the  war.  That 
raeb  •  crtala  wm  brewing  was  apparent  U> 
aU  thoae  who  are  seriously  Interested  In  the 
prswrvatlon  of  good  relsttnns  between  labor 
and  management.  The  makings  of  the  erlsl« 
were  there  long  tiefore  John  L.  Lewis  called 
his  mlnars  out  of  the  pits,  or  the  railroad  men 
left  their  englnas  in  the  rmmrthoum. 

Noching  that  has  been  propp— d  m  a  legla- 
latlve  maedy  for  tha  labor  disputes  of  the 
past  several  month*  goes  to  the  heart  of  tha 
matter.  Neither  tb*  President's  bUI,  nor  the 
CMC  bill,  adopted  by  both  Bouses  of  Con- 
graea  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  kind 
of  near  paralyala  of  tb*  national  economy  that 
the  two  strikes  caused. 


The  Congress  has  now  adopted  the  Case 
bill,  not  as  emergency  legislation  but  as  per- 
manent labor  legislation.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  bin  adopted,  in  the  heat  of  anger  and 
hysteria,  and  judge  whether  the  congressional 
majority  was  addressing  Itself  to  the  realities 
of  the  situation,  or  whether  It  was  respond- 
ing to  a  vindictive  demand  by  antilabor  ele- 
ments to  "do  something — no  matter  what — 
just  do  something."  Well,  they've  done 
something  all  right.  Let's  take  a  look  at 
what  they  have  done. 

The  Case  bill  provides  for  a  cooling-off  pe- 
riod of  60  days  during  which  unions  could  not 
strike,  failure  to  comply  carrying  a  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  all  rights  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  We  saw  the  futility  of 
BiKh  cooling-off  periods  In  the  operation  of 
the  Smith-Connally  Act.  Increasing  the  pe- 
riod from  30  to  60  days  in  which  labor's  con- 
stitutional right  to  strike  is  withheld  Is  cer- 
tainly not  condticive  to  labor  peace. 

The  Case  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Mediation  Board  whose  responsibility 
it  would  be  to  assist  In  settling  labor  disputes. 
This  Board  would  absorb  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  Conciliation  Service.  Cer- 
tainly peaceful  mediation  of  labor  disputes 
Is  desirable  and  should  be  promoted  In  every 
way  possible.  We  have  had  mediation 
through  Oovemment  agencies  and  through 
private  Individuals  accepted  by  both  labor 
and  management  for  many  years.  The  Rail- 
way Mediation  Board,  so  long  pointed  to  as 
a  model  for  the  handling  of  labor  disputes, 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Board  set  up 
in  the  Case  bill.  All  well  and  good — being 
for  mediation  Is  like  being  for  the  protection 
of  American  womanhood — everyone's  for  It. 
But  It  does  not  In  any  way  Improve  on  the 
facilities  for  mediation  already  available  for 
both  the  railroad  and  the  coal  disputes.  Nor 
for  any  strike  situation  where  there  develop 
apparently  Irreconcilable  differences  between 
labor  and  management. 

Beyond  this  the  Case  bill  also  proposes  the 
creation  of  an  emergency  commission  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  when  the  Media- 
tion Board  is  unable  to  effect  a  settlement  in 
an  indtutry  where  a  work  stoppage  would 
mean  a  substantial  Interruption  to  a  vital 
public  service.  The^e  commissions  would  In- 
vestigate the  dispute  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  on  wages,  hours,  and 
wozking  conditions. 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  this  suggested 
procedure.  The  President  has  been  follow- 
ing almost  precisely  this  pattern  since 
VJ-day.  He  has  named  several  commissions 
of  distinguished  citizens  to  make  investiga- 
tions and  recommendations  on  wage  dis- 
putes. In  this  connection.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  in  almost  every 
instance  where  such  a  Presidential  board  or 
commission  made  recommendations  as  to 
wage  Increases  the  recommendations  were 
rejected,  not  by  labor,  but  by  management; 
and  It  was  against  management's  refiisal 
to  accept  the  recommendations  that  the 
unions  struck. 

Here,  again  you  hare  a  reiteration  of  a 
proposal  already  possible  under  existing  laws, 
and  conunendable  enough  in  itself,  but  with- 
out bearing  on  the  real  Issue,  and  without 
effectiveness  to  prevent  major  strikes. 

In  addition  the  Case  bill,  as  passed  by 
Congress  excludes  tuperrisory  employees  from 
the  protection  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  although  they  are  left  free  to  join 
unl«tu.  What  this  discriminatory  clause, 
running  counter  to  dect.-tton  of  the  Bupretne 
Court,  will  do  to  promote  collective  bargain- 
ing I  do  not  know. 

Tbert  are  other  provisions  In  the  Csm 
bill.  One  ostensibly  aimed  at  racketeering, 
already  amply  guarded  against  by  State  and 
local  laws.  Another  providing  for  joint 
union-management  control  of  health  and 
welfare  funds.  This  by  the  way.  will  do  much 
more  to  promote  labor  strife  than  to  prevent 
It  in  view  of  the  great  many  existing  health 
and  welfare  funds  operated  by  unions  which 


must,  after  the  expiration  of  present  con- 
tracts, be  jointly  operated,  whether  manage- 
ment wants  a  hand  in  them  or  not. 

Many  of  these  programs  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  years  and  have  operated  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement. This  provision  is  obviously  vindic- 
tive, aimed  directly  at  the  coal  miners,  whose 
demand  for  a  health  and  welfare  fund  is  the 
only  such  demand  which  has  occasioned  a 
major  strike.  Whatever  you  may  think  of 
the  manner  In  which  John  L.  Lewis  has  pre- 
sented this  demand,  or  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  supported  the  demand  with  the  strike 
weapon,  you  cannot  accept  this  punitive  leg- 
islation, directed  at  one  man.  but  directly  af- 
fecting millions  of  American  workers  and 
employers. 

The  Case  bill  further  authorizes  suits  In 
the  Federal  courts  against  violators  of  col- 
lective-bargaining contracts  and  outlaws  the 
use  of  secondary  boycotts.  These  two  provi- 
sions are  clearly  designed  to  penalize  and  re- 
strict lat>or  unions,  thereby  again  promoting 
labor  strife.  Not  one  major  strike  since 
VJ-day  has  resulted  from  the  violation  of 
terms  of  a  contract,  despite  allegations  to  the 
contrary,  the  record  will  demonstrate  that 
strikes  result  from  the  attempt  to  write  new 
contracts  after  the  old  ones  have  expired. 
I  do  not  believe  any  serious  charge  of  Irre- 
sponsibility can  be  leveled  at  labor  for  failure 
to  live  up  to  its  agreements.  The  provision 
against  secondary  boycotts  also  has  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  problem  of  preventing  strikes 
or  of  promoting  genuine  collective  bargain- 
ing. I  can  recall  no  serious  strike  In  this 
period  resulting  from  use  of  the  secondary 
boycott. 

I  have  briefly  run  through  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  Case  bill,  debated  and  passed 
by  Congress  during  the  gravest  labor  crisis 
this  country  has  faced  since  before  the 
passage  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
to  emphasize  my  contention  that  this  bill 
does  not  approach  the  problem  of  the  break- 
down of  collective  bargaining  which  has  led 
to  the  several  serious  strikes  In  major  indus- 
tries since  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Case  bill  was  bom  of  the  unhappy 
union  of  reaction  and  hysteria.  Its  purposes 
are  not  to  promote  peaceful  labor  relations 
but  to  curb  labor.  It  takes  as  a  main  premise 
that  labor  has  been  at  fault  In  every  strike 
situation  that  has  developed.  Its  aim  and  its 
effect  will  be  to  seriously  restrict,  if  not  de- 
stroy, labor's  rights  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Norris-LaGuardla 
Antl-Injunctlon  Act. 

It  Is  9  months  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
We  are  still  faltering  and  fumbling  with  the 
reconversion  program.  We  cannot  afford,  as 
a  democratic  Nation,  to  continue  this  course 
of  Indecision  and  Inaction,  dictated  by  day- 
to-day  expediency.  We  stand  In  danger  not 
only  of  losing  the  fight  for  an  economy  of 
full  prodvwtion  and  full  employment,  but  of 
losing  our  democratic  rights  In  that  defeat. 

I  do  not  now  have  a  rabbit  to  pull  out  of 
my  hat.  I  do  not  have  the  answers  to  the 
problem  so  dramatically  pointed  up  by  the 
railroad  and  coal  strikes.  I  don't  know  how 
any  man  or  group  of  men  could  have  found 
the  answer  In  the  atmosphere  of  angry 
recrimination  which  has  marked  the  debates 
both  In  the  House  and  the  Senate,  whenever 
labor  legislation  has  come  up  Mnce  VJ-day. 
I  do  not  believe  any  off-hand  answer  can  be 
found. 

Seversl  months  ago,  shortly  after  the  end 
of  the  war.  I  luggMted  that  an  investigation 
be  made  into  the  cause  of  strikes.  I  sug- 
gested that  the  Congress  endeavor  to  find 
out— before  It  was  too  lata— why  the  men 
who  had  stayed  on  the  Job,  who  had  done  an 
outstandingly  patriotic  Job  of  production  and 
maintenance  during  the  war,  felt  it  neces- 
sary  to  strike  after  the  war  was  over. 

At  the  time  1  made  my  proposal  for  such 
an  Investigation  there  was  no  strike  involv- 
ing the  pubUc  interest  such  as  the  coal  and 
railroad  strikes:  but  I  felt  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation should  be  nuide  before  a  national 
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emergency  did  arise.  My  suggestion  was 
voted  down  in  the  Labor  Committee  of  the 
House.  A  slim  majority  of  that  committee 
decided  that  no  Investigation  was  necessary. 

Just  before  I  left  Washington,  I  offered 
that  same  proposal  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Labor.  This  time  It  was  accepted.  A 
committee  of  seven  men  has  been  appointed 
to  try  to  find  out  the  basic  causes  of  t'ne 
strikes— to  find  out  what  the  workers'  griev- 
ances and  demands  arc — and  also  to  find  out 
why  management  In  so  many  Instances  pre- 
fers a  shut-down  of  production  to  meeting 
those  demands  or  redressing  the  grievances. 
When  Congress  has  these  facts  before  It,  It 
can  legislate.  If  legislation  is  then  found 
to  be.  necessary,  in  the  light  of  reason  and 
reality. 

I  have  been  asked  to  serve  on  this  In- 
vestigating committee.  I  have  accepted  the 
commission  with  enthusiasm  because  I  feel 
so  strongly  that  without  the  facts  before  us. 
Congress  cannot  fulfill  its  obligation  to  the 
people  of  the  country  to  meet  the  present 
crisis  with  Intelligent  action. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  and  to  take  part  in 
final  action  on  legislation  still  before  Con- 
gress— and  I  am  sure  that  the  last  word  has 
not  tjeen  said  on  the  Case  bill— that  I  must 
return  to  Washington  and  forgo  a  further 
trip  through  the  district. 


The  Flag 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  CURK  BALDWIN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  American  flag  which  flew 
over  the  Capitol  when  we  declared  war 
on  Germany  and  Italy  and  also  on  Japan 
has  flown  over  all  the  capitals  of  our  ene- 
mies, carried  there  by  our  troops,  and  is 
now  in  Japan  in  the  hands  of  our  forces 
there.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  that 
fact,  but  I  think  it  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  so  that  in  due 
time  that  flag  may  be  returned  to  this 
Capitol.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  wise 
to  have  it  shown  in  the  rotunda  or  some 
other  suitable  place  so  that  our  people 
can  see  what  has  become  of  one  of  the 
most  historic  flags  in  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
poem  in  connection  with  this  flag: 

THC  rXAO 

The.  identical  flag  that,  uniquely,  alone, 

Prom  our  Capitol  dome  was  Unfurled. 
When  we  entered  the  war,  methlnks,  ought  to 
be  known 
/        As  the  victory  flag  of  the  world— 

This  same  flag,  whose  rare  history  had  juft 
begun, 
Eisenhower  flew  over  Algiers. 
In  north  Africa,  where  he  triumphantly  won 
His  campaign,  and  the  prslse  of  hU  petri. 

TbU   wortd-vlctory   banner   that   first   wm 
unfurled 
From  the  base  of  our  Capitol  dome. 
In  the  peace-loving  heart  of  the  great  west* 
em  world, 
Nekt,  in  triumph,  was  flown  over  Rome, 
Liberating  Italians  who,  hopelessly,  by 

Mussolini  had  long  been  enslaved. 
To  walk   out.   as   freemen,   under  heaven's 
■     clear  sky, 
Where    tlielr    own    flag    of    freedom    once 
waved. 


Over  ruined  Berlin  this  world  victory  flag 

Was  unfurled  upon  Germany's  sod. 
While  her  own,  in  defeat,  a  contemptible 
rag. 

In  the  dust,  lay,  forgotten  of  God. 
May  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes,  under  God, 
never  cease. 

Wheresoever  Old  Glory's  unfurled. 
To  be  heralded  as  the  defender  of  peace, 

Tlie  true  victory  flag  of  the  world. 

This  world  victory  banner  flew  over  the  great 

Battle  steamer,  Missouri,  the  scene 
Of  the  Japan  surrender,  while  she  lay  in 
wait 
In  the  sheltering  harbor  between 
The  Pacific's  wide  wastes  and  the  shores  of 
Japan — 
Over  Tokyo  then  'twas  unfurled, 
Where,    with    bombing    of    peaceful    Pearl 
Harbor,  began 
Her  intended  conquest  of  the  world. 

Mussolini's  conquest  ended  in  his  defeat. 

Hitler's  hell-devised  plans  all  fell  thru, 
Tojo.  Japanese  lord.  In  spite  of  his  deceit. 

Failed    to    sec    his    debased    dream   come 
true — 
They  led  Italy,  Germany,  yea.  and  Japan 

To  Invade  peaceful  lands,  without  cause. 
And,   that   world-wide  conquests   might   be 
theirs,  they  began 

To  outlaw  international  laws. 

Our  own  United  States,  'neath  the  Stripes 
and  the  Stars, 
That  flew  from  her  own  Capitol  Dome, 
Joined  with  England  and  Russia,  to  end  all 
world  wars — 
And,  since  this  flag  o'er  Algiers  and  Rome 
And  Berlin,  and  the  steamer  Jftssourf,  was 
flown. 
Ere  o'er  Tokyo  It  was  unfurled. 
It  should  be,  by  all  nations,  respected  and 
known 
As  the  Victory  Flag  of  the  World. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Denazified  Germany  Leaderless,  Adding 
to  United  SUtes  Job,  Bellamy  Says 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  flfth  in  a  .series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  This  series  Is  called 
A  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  depicts  Mr. 
Bellamy's  impressions  of  Europe  as  it 
appeared  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year: 

Prom  the  lowest  private  to  the  highest  gen- 
eral in  the  American  occupied  zone  there  Is 
evident  a  stem  resolve  that  the  Nazis  shall 
never  be  able  to  wage  war  again. 

This  resolve  Is  Implemented  by  the  policy 
of  the  so-called  denazification,  a  phrase 
wbOM  author  U  unknown,  but  which  «• 
preaeea  ae  well  as  anything  could  the  proe- 
•saee  by  which  former  MazU  are  detached 
from  poeltlons  of  honor  in  the  public  eenrlee 
and  alio  from  supervisory  and  managarlal 
positions  In  indtMtry  and  commerce. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  accurate 
figures  as  to  the  number  of  Nazis  actually 
turned  out  of  their  Jobs,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  It  would  run  at  least  100.000  In 
the  American  zone.  This  may  be  wide  of 
the  mark,  however,  because  the  process  is 
continuous. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  necessary  purg- 
ing, and  it  is  vital  and  neoassary  unless  we 
are  to  have  another  war  with  Germany,  has 


been  unfortunate,  however,  In  that,  to  put 
the  matter  bluntly,  all  the  leadership,  all  the 
drive,  all  the  imagination  in  Germany  was 
pretty  much  in  the  Nazi  party.  The  result 
is  that  after  a  community  has  been  pretty 
well  purged  of  Nazis,  the  bad  ones  sent  to 
a  stockade  for  screening  to  determine  those 
who  have  actually  committed  specific  crimes 
serious  enough  to  cause  them  to  be  sent  to 
Nuremberg  and  elsewhere  for  trial,  there  is 
a  great  void  left  in  German  leadership. 

The  late  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  was  con- 
scious of  this  when  he  made  the  remark, 
which  was  widely  criticized  in  America  as 
being  too  soft  on  the  Germans.  He  said,  in 
effect,  he  thought  the  denazifying  process 
had  gone  about  far  enough  and  could  be 
easily  overdone.  He  had  In  mind  the  quite 
obvious  fact  that  in  the  British  and  French 
zones  no  such  thorough-going  purge  had 
taken  place.  We  do  not  know  what  the  Rus- 
sians have  done,  but  they  are  practical  peo- 
ple. What  Patton  saw  was  that  we  were 
not  able  to  get  any  public  officials  for  the 
German  civil  set-up  under  our  military  au- 
thority who  would  be  aggressive  enough,  and 
that  the  same  paralyzing  ban  lay  all  over  in- 
dustry and  transport  in  Germany. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  thorough  ad- 
herence of  the  Germans  as  a  whole  to  nazl- 
Ism.  There  were  a  few  glorious  exceptions, 
on  the  whole  numbering  some  thousands, 
but  they  were  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared 
to  the  "Hell  Hitler"  crowd.  For  the  few  who 
manfully  fought  the  Nazis  and  were  not 
entirely  liquidated,  the  Amerlcai.  authori- 
ties have  reached  into  the  former  concen- 
tration camps  and  into  the  attics  and  cellers 
where  the  patriotic  Germans  were  hiding  out, 
and  have  brought  these  men  forth  and  en- 
trtisted  them  with  positions  of  honor  in  the 
new  set-up  of  Germany.  But  they  are  mostly 
old  men  and  tired  men.  The  future  leader- 
ship of  Germany  certainly  docs  not  He  in 
them. 

Inasmuch  as  the  future  leadership  of  Ger- 
many win  not  be  permitted  to  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  the  former  storm  troopers  and  the 
Nazis,  the  result  is  pretty  obvious.  There  la 
no  leadership  in  Germany.  There  cannot  be 
for  another  generation,  at  least,  which  la 
another  way  of  saying  that  America  faces  a 
long  occupational  Job  In  Germany  before 
Germany  can  ever  stand  on  her  own  feet 
again. 

I  say  America  faces  a  long  occupational 
Job  In  Germany.  She  does  if  she  stands  by 
her  commitments  to  guarantee  the  peace 
of  the  world.  If  she  takes  another  run-out 
powder  as  she  did  after  the  First  World  War. 
we  might  as  well  all  prepare  for  a  thoroughly 
communistic  Europe. 

And  that  is  where  the  rub  comes.  Will 
America  stand  for  this  long,  nasty  policing 
Job?  It  involves  us  in  duties  which  are  for- 
eign to  our  generous  natures.  Have  we  got 
enough  iron  in  our  blood  to  last  It  out? 
That  Is  the  question.  And  the  answer  is  by  ^ 
no  means  certain  at  present. 

When  one  talks  to  able  mlllUry  offlcert 
In  Germany  and  hears  the  sickening  story 
of  the  dismantling  of  the  Army,  the  con- 
stant change  In  personnel,  the  deteriora- 
tion In  quality  of  troops  and  ofleers  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  best  are  being  demobilized, 
one  feel*  a  little  doubtful  about  the  future 
of  the  world. 

no  LooPHota 
The  reetUt  of  General  Pattoo'f  rtnurk  waa 
the  Issuance  by  General  lliMibow«r  of  a 
rule  called  Uw  Bight,  which  really  did  tba 
business  on  denaztflcatlon.  It  left  no  loop- 
hole for  the  escaping  Nad.  It  prorlded  for 
the  most  searching  Inquiry  Into  every  Ger- 
man's past.  It  provided  for  the  turning 
over  of  this  Job  to  the  German  civil  gov- 
ernment set  up  throughout  Germany  under 
our   military   commanders. 

Under  law  eight  It  Is  ordained  that  Nasla 
turned  out  of  positions  of  tr\ut  and  conse- 
quence, must  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows,  at  hard  labor.    The  rtile  la 
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Germany  Is  pretty  simple.  No  work,  no  eat. 
Such  a  nile.  If  applied  In  America,  would 
certainly  cbuigt  the  strike  picture,  but  how- 
ever one  Is  opposed  to  strikes,  he  could 
hardly  desire  to  eliminate  them  by  going 
Nazi. 

Now  this  is  all  very  well  from  our  point  of 
▼lew.  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ger- 
man it  Is  not  so  plcaaant.  tiecause  most  of 
the  German  civil  authority  set-ups  are  im- 
mediately put  down  as  Quislings  by  their 
fellow  Germans,  and  although  at  present 
none  has  dared  to  use  the  wjrd  openly  for 
fear  of  punishment.  It  is  only  natural  that 
this  should  be  ao.  If  the  American  Army 
were  to  withdraw  tomorrow  there  would  be 
a  very  complete  liquidation  of  all  of  the 
Germans  who  have  so  far  been  raised  to 
civil  authority  under  our  aegis. 

One  of  the  most  dlfScult  problems  in 
denaslflcation  Is  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
fessions of  law,  teaching,  and  the  church,  by 
which  I  mean,  quite  frankly,  the  Protestant 
Church. 

In  Germany  as  well  as  In  Austria  there  is 
now  a  great  shortage  of  competent  prosecu- 
tors and  Judges  l>ecause  nearly  all  the  able 
ones  In  the  sense  of  having  knowledge  of  the 
law  were  Nazis.  Similarly  with  teaching. 
The  teaching  profession,  we  are  told,  was 
probably  more  highly  infused  with  Nazlism 
than  any  other  profession  In  Germany. 
Thousands  of  them  have  been  separated  from 
their  Jobs.  Hitler  made  a  special  effort  to 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  teachers, 
realizing  their  decisive  influence  In  molding 
the  minds  of  the  youth  of  Germany.  In 
this  he  was  most  successful. 

The  result  has  t)een  that  the  reopened 
schools  are  very  short  of  teachers  at  present. 
Classes  In  some  parts  of  Germany  run  as  high 
as  190  pupils  per  room.  The  teachers  are 
moetly  old  men.  There  have  never  been 
very  many  women  teachers  In  Germany,  be- 
cause the  Germans  thought  that  women 
Bhould  mostly  stay  at  home  nnd  have  babies, 
and  that  only  a  man  was  capable  of  instruct- 
ing his  fellows.  Since  the  denazification  be- 
gan more  women  have  been  Introduced  Into 
schools,  and  this  will  probably  have  a  good 
effect  In  humanizing  the  school  popxilatlon. 

MKW  TZZTBOOKS   raZVASZO 

The  textbook  problem  Is  terrlflc.  too.  All 
the  Nazi  textbooks  glorified  the  state  and  the 
state  above  the  individual,  and  they  had  to 
be  etUBtottMd.  The  expedient  was  tried  of 
using  MMM  9t  the  old  pre'Hitler  textbooks, 
tout  It  WM  fetuul  that  they  were  almoet  as 
aoch  Uiocttlat«d  with  the  gtory  of  the  state 
M  were  the  Nazi  books.  Hence  the  occtipying 
forces  were  under  the  necessity  of  preparing 
which  they  got  ready  for  the 
of  schools  last  October,  and  the 
scbod  textbook  shortage,  white  still  existing. 
Is  not  anywhere  near  as  acute  as  it  was. 
Texts  are  available  In  fairly  good  quantity 
up  to  the  eighth  grade,  but  slUl  very  short 
In  the  high  schools  and  uinverslties,  some 
of  which  have  been  reopened  under  new 
management,  as  the  American  phrase  is. 

The  Protestant  Church,  that  Is.  the  state 
church,  the  Bvangellcal  Lutheran,  was  badly 
tainted  with  nazlsm  and  I,  as  a  Protestant, 
am  deeply  ashamed  to  say  this.  Of  course. 
there  were  exceptions,  but  I  am  speaking 
about  the  general  run  of  all  Protestant  min- 
isters. They  are  mostly  now  shoveling  coal 
and  clearing  rubble,  as  they  have  been  re- 
moved from  any  spiritual  contact  with  their 


niere  Is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  abeo- 
lute  fundamental  necessity  of  complete  de- 
nazification, but  the  alternative,  as  I  have 
said.  Is  the  destrucUon  of  leadership  in  Ger- 
many. We  have  chosen  one  horn  of  the 
dilemma,  the  only  possible  one.  and  we  must 
not  cry  about  the  results.  No  one  could  go 
through  the  present  stockades  which  we  vis- 
ited, one  at  Dachau,  the  horror  camp,  and 
(  "  In  Salzburg,  and  look  Into  the  faces  of 
t-Qce  phyilcally  fit,  malignant  yoxmg  storm 


troopers  and  Hitler  youth  without  realis- 
ing that  If  they  were  turned  loose  they  would 
Immediately  seize  control  of  Germany  again 
and  we  should  be  In  for  It. 


OPA — Legalized  Chaos 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday -July  25.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  noted  newspaperman,  I>avid  Law- 
rence, has  correctly  analyzed  the  new 
OPA  bill  and,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
am  extending  his  article  at  this  point: 
New  OPA  Bill  Szzn  as  Worse  Than  Fixst — 
Democxatic  Paktt  in  Congbess,  Not  Tru- 
man, Mat  Pat  Pinaltt 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  OPA  bill  now  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress m  final  form  Is  worse  than  the  one 
President  Truman  vetoed.  It  Is  worse  for  In- 
dustry, worse  for  consumers,  and  worse  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  President  logically  shc\ild  veto  It.  The 
reasons  he  gave  before  apply  even  more  so 
from  his  viewpoint  to  the  pending  measure. 
A  resolution  to  continue  rent  control  Is  all 
that  Is  really  needed.  The  country  would 
make  far  better  progress  If  the  OPA  legisla- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  rent  control,  were 
kUled  altogether. 

Under  the  new  measure,  many  of  the  food 
products  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  living 
are  to  come  from  under  controls  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  means  the  workers 
will  become  restless  and  demand  wage  in- 
creases to  meet  the  costs  of  living,  and  strikes 
win  ensue. 

TO  SLOW  noDvcnoN 
As  for  Industry.  It  will  suffer  because  the 
formula  puts  profit  control  Into  the  hands 
of  the  OPA  With  Instructions  virtually  to 
squeexe  the  Increased  costs  out  of  current 
profits.  This  will  mean  that  some  btulnetises 
will  not  be  able  to  see  reasonable  profits 
ahead  and  this  will  slow  up  production.  Oen- 
eral  rules,  applying  equally  to  high-  and  low- 
eoet  producers,  means  demoralization  of  par- 
ticular Industries. 

Unless  there  is  a  free  market  and  an  In- 
oentlve  to  produce  goods,  the  United  eutes 
cannot  have  Its  postwar  recovery.  UnleM  the 
cost  of  living  is  kept  down  by  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  wages  will  remain 
unstablllzed. 

Politically,  of  course,  the  Republicans  gain 
by  the  confusion.  The  administration  nat- 
urally will  wish  the  country  to  believe  that  It 
kchleved  something  by  the  veto  and  by  the 
rewriting  of  the  legislation.  The  adminis- 
tration, however,  will  ensnare  Itself  by  that 
strategy.  For  If  the  OPA  bill  Is  hailed  as 
better  than  Its  predecessor,  the  Nation  will 
assume  that  the  President  won  out  an'  hence 
the  cost  of  living  should  be  kept  down,  where- 
as, under  the  measure.  It  really  cannot  be. 

SPTRAL  8XT  UP 

Actually,  the  Nation  has  not  been  fully 
Informed  on  the  many  Increases  in  prices 
which  the  OPA  had  to  sanction  on  account 
of  wage  Increases  early  this  year.  All  this 
was  camoiiflaged  In  the  hope  of  getting  a 
renewal  of  OPA  authority  and  to  hide  the 
effects  of  the  President's  policy  in  encourag- 
ing an  18-ccnt-an-hour  Increase  In  wages. 
The  pattern  set  by  Mr.  Truman  was  copied 
widely  in  Industry,  Irrespective  of  the  merit 
of  the  Increase  In  individual  categories.  As  a 
consequence,  the  inflationary  spiral  set  in 


motion  by  th^  President  had  to  be  met  by 
granting  increases  through  the  OPA. 

The  Idea  that  wage  costs  can  rise  but  prices 
cannot  is  the  doctrine  of  those  whn  want  to 
sabotage  the  private-enterprise  sjstem  and 
encourage  state'  socialism  or  communism. 
Many  labor  union  leaders  who  want  to  take 
over  the  management  of  industry  with  coun- 
cils such  as  the  Soviet  Union  uses  are  fighting 
price  Increases  and  contending  the  wage 
costs  can  go  up  just  the  same. 

The  OPA  controversy  has  created  some  fal- 
lacious impressions.  Consumers  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  Congress  is  anxious  to 
send  upward  the  cost  of  living.  Actually, 
Congress  has  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  con- 
trols that  operate  against  increases  in  pro- 
duction and  a  balance  of  supply  and  demand. 

GIVES   COP   AM    ARGUMEI/t 

It  Will  be  noted  that  Senator  Tapt.  Repub- 
lican leader,  signed  the  conference  report. 
He  has  always  insisted  that  some  price  con- 
trol was  better  than  none.  He  fought  to  get 
for  industry  a  chance  to  apply  prices  to  cover 
costs,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  The  formula 
Is  such  that  Industry  is  bound  to  be  injured. 

But  Senator  Tatt  and  the  other  Repub- 
licans can  argue  next  autumn  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man got  his  price-control  measure  and  prices 
are  still  high  and  goods  are  still  short  and 
black  markets  still  floiirish.  The  i}olitical 
strategy  of  the  Republicans  is  understand- 
able. They  want  Mr.  Truman  to  shoulder 
the  blame  for  the  Nation's  economy  under  an 
extended  OPA.  But  Mr.  Truman  isn't  up  for 
renomlnation  until  1948,  and  meanwhile  the 
country  will  have  to  voice  Its  protest  In  other 
ways. 

The  chances  are  that  the  Democratic  Party 
In  Congress  will  be  hurt  most  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man's failure  to  accept  the  advice  of  his  own 
leaders  a  month  ago  and  sign  the  bill  that  he 
vetoed.  The  economic  loes  of  the  last  month 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  not  offset  by  any 
appreciable  gains  to  be  derived  from  the  new 
OPA  bill.  Mr.  Truman  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  veto  the  bill  and  carry  the  Issue  to 
the  country  In  the  coming  campaign.  It's 
self-defense  politics  for  him. 


CoofrcssiBaa  Bill  StcTcnson  Reports 
From  Wasbinffton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONStM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  spon- 
taneous movements  are  developing 
throughout  the  United  States  to  give 
force  to  the  fact  that  old-fashioned 
American  patriotism,  reverence  for  the 
Constitution,  and  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  are  rapidly  making  their 
reawakened  influence  felt  as  an  offset 
to  the  growing  arrogance  and  power  of 
certain  groups  in  this  country.  Ap- 
parently Sidney  Hlllman's  announce- 
ment that  his  CIO-PAC  (Political  Action 
Committee)  was  prepared  to  spend  mil- 
lions to  "elect  its  friends"  has  brought 
about  the  revival  x)f  pro- American  activ- 
ity on  the  part  01  people  in  all  walks  of 
life.  The  people  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge hurled  at  them  by  so-called 
"liberals"  and  by  "radical  groups"  in  the 
United  States. 

Members  of  Congress  from  all  States 
are  reporting  that  farmers,  businessmen, 
professional  men.  clerks,  workmen,  vet- 
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erans,  and  substantial  Americans  of  all 
occupations  are  joining  hands  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  these  self-proclaimed 
"liberals"  who  have  announced  their 
program  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
elect  public  cfiBcials  who  will  go  along 
with  them." 

CIO   PAC    endorses    STEVENSON'S    OPPONENT 
FOR   CONGRESS 

The  Wisconsin  CIO  News  has  an- 
nounced in  its  columns  the  candidacy  of 
my  opponent.  In  its  announcement  the 
CIO  News  states: 

Fred  F.  Miller  will  run-  against  William 
Stevenson  in  the  Republican  primaries.  Mr. 
Miller  has  been  endorsed  by  the  PAC. 

The  CIO-PAC  (Political  Action  Com- 
mittee) will  consider  the  nomination  of 
my  opponent  at  the  primary  election  a 
distinct  CIO-PAC  victory! 

STE\'ENSON    BILL    PROVIDES    RESEARCH    FOR    CURE 
or   "INCURABLE"   DISEASES 

Good  government  is  concerned  with  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
I  have  always  stood  for  the  highest  pre- 
cepts of  government  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  I  am  concerned  with  the  fate  of 
millions  of  our  people  who  are  doomed 
to  mental  and  physical  torture  and  death 
due  to  so-called  incurable  diseases. 
With  that  in  mind  I  have  sponsored  H.  R. 
5715  to  enlist  the  full  development  of  the 
Nation's  scientific  and  medical  resources 
to  conduct  and  support  research  to  find 
the  cure  for  cancer,  infantile  paralysis, 
rheumatic  fever,  rheumatic  heart  dis- 
ease. Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  arthritis, 
brain  fever,  anemia,  arteriosclerosis,  and 
other  so-called  incurable  diseases  that 
have  plagued  the  human  race  for  ages. 

To  discover  the  cure  for  one  or  more 
of  these  diseases  will  mean  the  allevia- 
tion of  untold  mental  and  physical  suf- 
fering. Dr.  Spencer.  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  says: 

A  cure  for  cancer  would  be  the  greatest 
medical  news  In  all  history. 

Dr.  Rutsteln,  health  commlMloncr  of 
New  York,  says: 

Rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatic  heart  dis- 
ease Is  the  commonest  cstise  of  death  of  chil- 
dren and  young  psopls  betwssn  tbt  agss  of 
6  and  24.  These  diseases  deserve  concen- 
trated sclenttflc  effort  to  combst  them. 

We  in  Wisconsin  know  how  terrifying 
the  scourge  of  infantile  paralysis  has 
been  in  cur  State,  leaving  death  and 
lifelong  suffering  in  its  wake.  Given 
time  and  money  and  a  concentration  of 
scientific  and  medical  brains,  all  these 
so-called  incurable  diseases  can  be 
cured.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Stevenson  anti  disease  bill.  My  bill  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  Health  Department  of  Boston,  the 
American  Heart  Society  and  the  depart- 
ment of  cardiology  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  General  Ho.spital.  My  bill  has  also 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Legion 
of  my  district,  by  various  civic  clubs,  in- 
surance companies,  farmers'  organiza- 
tions, and  women's  clubs. 

Congressman  Priest,  of  Tennessee, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Sub- 
committee, has  written  me  regarding  the 
Stevenson  antidisease  bill,  as  follows: 

De.'r  Bill:  I  have  been  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  your  antidisease  bUl,  which  as  you 


know  was  referred  to  the  Public  Health  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman.  Allow 
me  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for 
your  action  in  Introducing  a  biU  of  this 
nature.  Reading  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
I  find  them  to  be  well  drafted  and  certainly 
reasonable.  I  trust  there  will  not  be  any 
delay  In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Hovise  for 
action.  Certainly  such  a  constructive  piece 
of  legislation  deserves  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 

This  legislation  should  be  passed.  Hu- 
man beings  must  not  be  allowed  to  die 
without  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
science,  medicine,  brains,  and  money  to 
discover  a  cure  for  all  degenerative  dis- 
eases. 


portance  to  us  all.   Without  your  hrip  In  the 
House,  I  am  sure  we  could  never  have  been 
so  far  along  the  road. 
Sincerely, 

CHnm  Bowifs. 


Price-CoDtrol  LegislaHon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26,  1946 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-  ' 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Chester  Bowles, 
former  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  in  which  he  expresses  ap- 
preciation for  my  continued  efforts  to 
enact  price-control  legislation  to  be  ef- 
fective for  another  year  without  substan- 
tial change  from  the  previous  Price  Con- 
trol Act. 

Office  of  Economic  Stabilization, 

Washington.  D.  C,  July  10.  1948. 
The  Honorable  Wiluam  A.  Barrett, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAs  Ms.  Basrctt:  As  I  leave  Washington, 
I  do  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate sll  you've  done  to  support  the  stabili- 
Katlon  program  and  me  personally  during 
the  three  rather  totigh  year**  I  bavs<,been 
down  here.  A  great  part  of  the  sstlsfsrtibn 
that  I've  gotten  out  of  what  we  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  so  far  comes  from  the 
knowledge  that  a  few  people  like  you  have 
gone  down  the  line  so  consistently  (or  tis, 

I  am  sure  there  have  never  been  tiroes 
when  some  of  the  things  that  we  bad  to  do 
In  order  to  hold  prices  and  rents  generally 
on  even  keel  seemed  to  work  a  hardship  on 
somebody.  The  way  you  have  continued, 
however,  to  base  your  Judgment  on  the  basic 
issues  involved  has  been  tremendously  en- 
couraging to  me. 

Naturally.  I  wish  that  we  could  have 
avoided  all  the  strain  of  the  last  hectic  days 
before  the  bill  expired.  I  do,  however,  greatly 
respect  the  President  for  his  courage  in  veto- 
ing the  bill  when  It  was  clearly  demonstrated 
that  it  was  worse  than  no  bill  at  all. 

Althcugh  the  last  3  years  have  not  been 
easy  ones,  my  real  thought  in  resigning  at 
this  time  was  that  I  could  thereby  help  to 
take  personalities  out  of  the  picture  and 
force  a  decision  on  the  real  merits  of  price 
control.  I  am  still  tremendously  hopeful 
that  a  way  will  be  found  to  get  the  train 
back  on  the  track.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
can  hold  prices  and  rents  reasonably  stable 
during  the  faU  months,  we  have  a  good 
chance  for  the  continued  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  management  which  is  so 
imperative  if  we  are  to  get  over  the  produc- 
tion hump  by  Christmas. 

Many,  many  thanks  for  stickmg  with  us 
during  this  long,  tough  struggle.  I  am  sure 
the  cause  has  been,  and  still  U,  of  vital  im- 


Is  John  Bull  To  Be  Hie  Administrator  of 
the  World  OPA? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  innumerable  hours  and 
days  are  spent  in  discussing  the  domestic 
OPA,  suflBcient  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  the  world  OPA. 

The  world  OPA  may  not  be  able  to 
control  prices  at  the  retail  level,  but  it 
will  control  the  price  at  the  wholesale 
level.  Here  are  a  few  questions  for  the 
farmers,  the  factory  workers,  and  the 
businessmen  of  America  to  consider: 

First.  Does  not  John  Bull  control  the 
world's  wool  market  at  this  time?  Is  not 
the  United  States  shcsp  industry  in  a 
demoralized  condition? 

Second.  Is  not  John  Bull  about  ready 
to  control  the  wheat  of  the  world?  If 
he  has  the  Canadian  and  Australian 
wheat  market  under  control,  can  he  not 
just  about  control  the  United  States 
market  price  of  wheat  and  make  the 
United  States  price  the  same  as  the 
world  price? 

Third.  Does  not  John  Bull  try  to  con- 
trol the  beef  market?  Is  not  John  Bull 
waiting  for  the  duty  reductions  of  the 
World  Economic  Conference  which  has 
been  postponed  until  after  the  elections? 

Fourth.  Did  not  Uncle  Sam  recently 
purchase  over  a  million  pounds  of  butter 
from  John  Bull  at  44  cents  per  pound, 
butter  which  he  purchased  from  New 
Zealand  for  32  cent*  per  pound  and 
which  he  at  first  tried  to  sell  the  United 
States  for  55  cents  per  pound?  If  the 
duty  is  reduced  to  7  cents  per  pound,  can 
you  not  visualize  32-cent  and  7-cent 
butter  In  the  offlng?  Did  not  our  domes- 
tic OPA.  contrary  to  law,  provide  that 
imported  Swiss  cheese  could  ha^e  a  12% 
cents  per  pound  higher  ceiling  than  the 
domestically  produced  product? 
suriu 

London  and  New  York  lire  the  two  im- 
portant butter  markets.  (1)  Before  the 
war  about  40  percent  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  was  converted 
Into  butter,  and  (2)  during  the  war  do- 
mestic per  capita  consumption  of  butter 
has  been  drastically  reduced  and  the 
consumption  of  butter  substitutes  pro- 
moted. Do  you  realize  the  Influence 
that  butter  prices  can  and  will  have  on 
milk,  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and  pow- 
dered milk  produced  in  the  United 
States? 

John  Bull  surely  will  be  administrator 
of  the  world  OPA  and  at  the  wholesale 
level  and  will  be  telling  the  American 
people  what  they  are  to  pay  for  their 
food  and  the  American  farmer  what  be 
gets  for  his  product  as  well. 
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The  following  facts  have  been  compiled 
from  official  Government  records : 

Non-British  butter  pays  a  duty  of  83  eenta 
per  pound  when  entwlng  tb«  ITnlted  King- 
dom. Butter  from  British  countries  enters 
free. 

When  the  ditference  between  the  wholesale 
price  of  butter  in  New  York  and  that  in  Lon- 
don amounts  to  the  effective  duty  the  New 
York  market  bfcomes  an  atuactive  market 
for  foreign  butter. 

Under  the  present  duty  the  price  differen- 
tial must  be  cloae  to  14  cents  for  New  Zealand, 
and  10  7  for.  say.  Denmark  to  cause  New  York 
to  t>e  an  attractive  market.  If  the  duty  was 
reduced  to  7  cents  the  price  differential  be- 
tween the  two  markets  would  have  to  be 
about  7  cents  for  New  Zealand,  about  3.5 
cents  for  Denmark  to  cause  New  York  to 
be  an  attractlre  market.  No  allowance  is 
made  for  transportation  costs. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num- 
ber of  months  in  the  1<  years  from  1932  to 
1938.  Inclusive  that  the  price  differential  be- 
tween the  New  York  and  London  markets  for 
butter  equaled  or  exceeded  3.5.  7,  and  14 
cents  per  pound. 


Number  of  monlhii  the  rrlfo 
ol    huiUt    kn    N>«    York 

cquak^l   or  eir««df<l   that 

Tew 

Bate  of  daty 
per  pound 

In  London  by— 

• 

S.6  tmts 

7  rents 

14  cents 

per 

per 

pfr 

pound 

pound 

pound 

!«.-. 

•  and  acrnts... 

• 

t 

1 

MB^.. 

•  cents 

12 

10 

1 

MM— . 

do 

« 

t 

0 

fftf 

do 

7 

t 

0 

MW. 

Band  13  cents.. 

10 

• 

a 

tm — 

12  cents 

12 

10 

4 

Mia.... 

do 

13 

10 

1 

MB.... 

do 

11 

6 

0 

mo... 

12  and  14-cents 

10 

7 

1 

mi 

McenU 

fl 

4 

1 

MH.... 

do 

7 

4 

0 

MB— . 

do 

10 

5 

0 

MM.... 

do 

13 
M) 

11 

7 

1 

do 

( 

MM 

. do..„ 

12 

10 

1 

MW 

do. 

12 

S 

2 

MM... 

do 

S 

1 

0 

Prom  the  above,  one  can  see  the  effects 
that  the  duty  reduction  on  butter  can 
have  on  the  American  market.  This  is 
especially  significant  wlien  one  realizes 
the  seasonal  differences  between  coun- 
tries. It  has  been  said  that  one  never 
misses  the  water  until  the  well  runs  dry. 
If  some  forward  thinking  is  not  done  at 
once,  we  can  expect  to  see  many  milk 
wells  running  dry.  States  like  Montana. 
Idaho,  and  Wyoming  and  other  Western 
States  that  are  affected  by  so  many 
crops  and  products  like  sheep,  beef, 
dairy  products,  wheat,  and  sugar,  most 
assuredly  have  a  great  interest  in  these 
shadows  of  things  to  come  under  the 
New  Deal  if  it  is  kept  in  power. 

In  1942  there  were  20,081.000  pounds 
of  butter  imported  into  the  United  States 
with  a  total  import  value  of  $3,250,000. 
This  represents  a  price  at  the  point  of 
origin  of  less  than  16'^4  cents  per  pound. 
With  the  14  cents  per  pound  present 
duty,  to  say  nothing  about  the  proposed 
7  cents  per  pound  duty,  does  not  this 
import  factor  register  with  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  the  dairy 
business? 

The  OPA  has  always  contended  that 
butterfat  over  55  cents  per  pound  con- 
verted into  butter  would  cause  inflation. 
But  the  fact  that  butterfat  can  be  sold 
in  a  twttle  of  milk  for  $2  per  pound  or 
over  is  another  reason  why  the  butter 


people  must  continue  to  be  vigilant.  But- 
ter is  the  foundation  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness and  its  price  largely  determines  the 
price  of  other  dairy  products. 


The  Britiih  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  uroiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

.  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  just  recently  been  called 
upon  to  vote  on  the  three  and  three-quar- 


ter billion  dollar  loan  to  Britain,  which 
legislation  I  opposed.  I  wish  to  include  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  table  showing  how 
that  increased  indebtedness,  along  with 
our  present  national  debt,  affects  the  peo- 
ple of  my  congressional  district.  A  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  figures  reveals  the 
startling  fact  that  the  Ninth  District's 
share  of  the  national  debt  already  stands 
at  a  figure  approximately  four  times 
greater  than  the  assessed  valuation  of  all 
real  estate  in  my  district.  My  congres- 
sional district's  share  of  the  national  debt 
is  shown  to  be  $482,636,000.  while  the 
assessed  valuation  of  all  real  estate  is 
$125,117,976.  The  British  loan  adds  an 
additional  mortgage  on  my  people's  fu- 
ture income  to  the  tune  of  $6,757,044. 
The  table  iollows : 


County 

Population 
1940 

Assessed 

valuation 
(real  estate) 

County's 

share  of 

British  loan 

County's 

sbareof 

national 

debt 

N  umbor  of 

times  prater 

national  (U'bt 

is  than 

Bsscs^eil 

valuation  ol 

rwl  estate 

Bartholomew . 

38.278 

6,189 

23.053 

14.412 

26,612 

10.012 

13,  CM 

35.045 

8.782 

17. 31 1 

18,898 

8,»78 

>■         8,167 

17,006 

J23.332.8fO 

I.  549.  ^06 

13,960.080 

10. 190, 445 

15,311.880 

7. 906. 410 

6,478.320 

14.  (13. 445 

i  124.  f«C 

6,166,485 

9, 0().^  835 

S.76C.400 

4.037.510 

7, 867. 810 

$791,728 
173,292 
645.  4M 
403,536 
745,136 
657,536 
383,040 
981,260 
106,896 
484.708 
529. 144 
251.384 
228.676 
476.224 

tM,  .Vi2.  COO 
12. 378.  f  ( 0 
44i.  10^,  Uii 
2K  824.  (DO 
53.224.(XI0 
oa824.UjO 
27,3S0.C(I0 

70.090.rro 

7.664.000 
34.C22.000 
S7.796,«10 
17,  St.'iC.  WO 
16.334.0)0 
34.016,000 

+2.3 

Brown          ..    ...................... 

8 

Dearborn . .' 

+4 

Franklin................................ 

+2.0 

Jark«on 

3.5 

JeO>'noii.... . 

6 

Jennings . 

6 

Lawreno* 

8.8 

Ohio  

3.5 

Orange    ..4 

5 

Ripley 

Bcolt 

SwitserlBiKl 

W»!ihingtan . 

+4 
5 

4 
4 

Total 

341,323 

12s,  117. 076 

6,757.044 

482,636,000 

Net  Working  Capital  Position  of 
New  Haven  Railroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or   CONKTBLTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26,  1946 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
desire  to  submit  a  statement  made  by 
Howard  S.  Palmer,  trustee  and  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  b 
Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  l)efore  Division  2 
o.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  Chicago  on  July  22,  1946. 

This  information  was  not  available  In 
time  for  the  debate  on  the  Reed  bill, 
H.  R.  5924  held  earlier  this  week,  but  I 
think  it  should  fully  answer  and  explain 
the  arguments  made  by  the  proponents 
of  the  bill,  and  it  shows  just  exactly  the 
condition  and  net  working  capital  po- 
sition of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  at  the 
present  time. 

The  statement  follows: 

I  tindentand  there  has  been  some  thought 
that  the  railroads,  particularly  some  of  the 
carriers  In  reorganization,  are  In  very  fine 
ahape  so  far  as  net  worldng  capital  Is  con- 
cerned, and  that  such  net  working  capital 
could  and  should  be  tised  to  pay  off  back 
Interest  and  should  be  used  to  offset  future 
deficits  from  operation.  So  far  as  the  New 
Haven  Is  concerned  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  as  to  these  suggestions. 

Our  latest  balance  sheet  Information  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
as  of  May  31.  Id4d.  and  this  shows  the  net 
working  capital  position  aa  foUowa: 


Current  assets  (including  mate- 
rials and  supplies.  $8,918,538).  979,  323.  571 
Current  lUbllltles _     38,538,367 

Net  current  assets  as  per 

books ._ 50,787,204 

The    above    current    assets    include    the 

following: 

Cash _ $28,  749,  759 

U.  S.  Treasury  tax  savings,  notes 

due  serially  Sept.  1,  1946,  to 

Sept.  1.  1948 30.268 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  fore- 
going figures  do  not  include  many  liabilities 
and  reservations  of  cash,  nor.  in  the  case  of 
carriers  In  reorganization  proceedings,  inter- 
est in  default  which  is  carried  under  deferred 
liabilities.  In  the  case  of  carriers  not  under 
reorganization  matured  and  unpaid  interest 
would,  of  course,  be  carried  tmder  current 
liabilities. 

The  items  which  I  have  Just  mentioned  re- 
duced the  net  working  capital  as  shown  by 
the  books  from  $50,787,204  to  $5,743,209  and 
are  specifically  as  follows: 
Interest  in  default: 

Interest  on  secured  bonds..  $17,497,208 
Interest  on  other  Issues  not 

secured 7,813,793 


Total 25, 311. 001 

Unpaid  taxes  on  Old  Colony  and  - 
Boston  &  Providence  Railroads, 
unpaid  bond  interest  and  taxes 

,  accrued  on  Boston  Terminal. 
Co.  property,  unpaid  reorgani- 
zation expenses  allowed  by 
court 8,  646,  994^ 

LiabUity  for  loss  and  damage  to 
freight,  personal  Injury,  dam- 
age to  property 4,041.760 


This  gives  a  total  of  liabilities 
carried  on  the  t)ooks  as  de- 
ferred liabUlties  and  unadjtjst- 
ed  credits  In  amount  Of .    87,599.755 
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M«?!m^«  *^o?tnS!!ili  !fn  J^^^^V*^  «*"^*  ^*  followlnf  editorial  from  the  but  this  should  b«  a  FW«ral  right,  for  w« 

^uZlZ  \t^^o:  S;.^'  S^^r^  Washington  Daily  News  of  July  26. 1946.  will  never  clean  poUuUon  out  of  streams. 

on  unpaid  taxes  of  the  Old  Colony.  Boston  *-*  »oix«iT«-ifoin»KWT  iwumph  and  keep  them  clean,  unless  the  Federal 

*  Providence,  and  Boeton  Terminal  Co.,  and  When  history  is  wrltUn  a  few  hundred  Government,  with  its  over-all  authority, 
pooBible  deficiency  assessments  in  connection  years  henec,  at  ths  rise  and  dechne  of  the  will  be  the  watchdog. 

with  prior  years'  income  taxes,  amounting  to  American  Republic,  the  outstanding  event  I  am  definitely  In  favor  of  this  anti- 

•  total  of  $7,044,340.  of  the  8*Tenty-nlnth  Congresas,  In  our  opln-  pollution  bill  and  Sincerely  hope  that  It 
This  gives  a  total  of  Interest  to  default.  Ion.  will  be  passage  erf  the  La  FoUstts-lIon-  ^u  be  passed  by  the  House      I  am  sorry 

liabilities   carried    as    deferred,    unadjusted  ronty  bUl.  tw^t  it  will  not  be  acted  unon  at  this  sps- 

credits  and  other  liabilities  not  on  the  books  This  is  the  first  legislation  In  our  genera-  "1„    ^  J  t  J^S.fllil  H^r^^Kof  Jni^  ^l 

of  $45,043,995.  «on  designed  to  recapture  for  the  legislative  "°°'  J5"^  ^  Sincerely  hope  that  W^en  the 

This  amount  deducted  from  the  net  work-  branch  of  Government  the  power  and  re-  °*^  Congress  assembles  in  1947  this  bill 

Ing  capital  as  refiected  by  the  balance  sheet  sponsibillty  outlined  for  it  In  the  Oonstltu-  ^^  ^  among  the  first  tO  be  acted  upOO. 

would  show  the  net  amount  remaining,  as  tion.  which  Is  our  original  charter  of  gov- 

prevlously  mentioned,  of  $5,743,209.  emment.  ' 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  cer-  Over  the  decades  the  authority  ax«3  pres- 

tain  cash  reservations  that  must  be  made  for  tlge  of  the  law-making  branch  have  been  Nccd  for  CoBstrnctlTC  StatCflmanskip  in 

capital  Improvements:  whittled   away  by  the  relentless  encroach-  _.     , . 

Reservations  for  capital  improvements  ments  of  the  ever-expanding  executive  de-  Washinfton 

Additions   and    betterments   au-  partment-so  much  so  that  even  the  power   ^             

thorized  in  1944  and  1945  but  °{  ?adi'«o"                    reduced  to  a  figment  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

rX^h'il^Zn.**?!;- »;;;;■  ;:n-H%-  •*•  ^'  °^  T^*  La  Foilette-Monroney  bill,  by  stlpulat- 

'Zl^S^^U^T.^l'.^lT.::    3.000,000  S«^or  Members  Of  CongreZ^salariLaSd  re.  HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNEU 

Pa^nger  equipment,  down  pay-       '       "  LroSJsTo7  srh'tal'i'^rbrseVi^  ST^  o,  „^w^ 

*vl.»t,*  "1^7ri^^I«;"y„»I""^:;"  rao'^*  efficient  committee  system  and  provld-  IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

^SZ\£T^:^.r:^T.:  ,. 500,000  sSi ""  '"•'°°' """  '•"•  °'  "■'^""-  „  .J^\  'Z  "J."'    , 

__:__J__  ™^"*^  ,^          „    ^^.^.      ,                  ,^  ^  Mr.  TDNNELL.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

Total  reservations  for  de-  sav'S' ma  Jy'?imlsir  l^  er inf  "h^bS!  unanimous  consent  to   have   printed  in 

layed    capital    Improve-  ^^^  ^^stil  In  the  executive  branch  ^^^    Appendix    of    the    RECORD    excerpts 

"«°^ "•  100.000  Bob  La  ForxrPTE.  of  Wisconsin,  and  Una  ^^om  an  address  deUvered  by  Hon.  Louis 

After  allowing  for  these  cash  reservations.  Monbonet.  of  Oklahoma,  have  earned  a  great  Johnson    before   the   Thomas   Jefferson 

It  will  be  noted  that  our  net  working  capital  place  In  American  hlstcuy.  Club  of  Wood  County,  at  Parkersburg. 

actually  shows  a  net  deficiency  of  $8,356,791.  W.  Va.,  on  April  13.  1946. 

Of  course,  one  big  factor  In  this  computation  -^— ^— ^_  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 

Is  the  item  of  Interest  In  default  which  would  ^gre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

be  taken  care  of  to  a  large  extent  by  the  AntlDollution  Bill  as  follows- 

Issue  of  new  securities  or  new  stock  If  the  Aoapoiiuuon  oiii  as  loiiows. 

reorganization  of  the  New  Haven  as  presently                  There    Is   greater    need    for    constructive 

approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  statesmanship  in  Washington  now  than  ever 

mission  and  the  Connecticut  District  Court  or  before.    Some  mistakes  have  to  be  rectified  at 

Is  finaUy  approved  and  allowed  to  go  through.  ,,-..,    „,,,  ,,.--„,    ,  ,-,,,  °^'^^-     O*^^"  measures  are  urgently  needed. 

However,  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  HUN.  WILLIAM  W.  LINIw  First,  the  country  needs  a  real  system  at 

In  New  York  has  rendered  no  decision  upon  or  nxraois  national  defense.    An  honest  system  which 

the  order  of  confirmation  and.  In  addition.  _.  _,_  „^„„-  ^_  „™T,i«3»™rT,..»^™o  ^^^  ^  replace  a  system  of  planned  dteln- 

we  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  either  ™  "**  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  tegratlon.    The  War  Department  did  an  ex- 

of  the  so-called  Reed  or  Wheeler  ^llls  being  Friday,  July  26.  1946  cellent  Job  In  organizing  In  two  years'  time 

passed  which  might  have  the  effect  of  tak-  __     ,^^^      »,     «        1            j  ».      v.  ****  greatest  Army  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Ing  the  New  Haven  out  of  reorganization  *""•  LINK.     Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  1  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  this  was 

proceedings  and  turning  the  property  back  to  of  Congress,  an  antipollution  bill,  in  my  possible  in  part  because  some  of  us  in  the 

the  stockholders  to  allow  them  an  opportu-  opinion,  not  only  to  stop  further  pollu-  War  Department  had  worked  for  years  set- 

nity  to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  better  reor-  tion  in  our  streams  but  also  to  clean  up  tlJ^K  "P  plana  to  produce  weapons  and  munl- 

ganlzatlon  settlement.  polluted  streams  throughout  our  country  *lo"8.  to  draft  a  democratic  Army  and  to 

If  we  could  make  our  future  plans  upon  4,  -  vprv  imnortant  nierp  of  leeislation  *'"**'*  *^**  Army  In  national  defense.     The 

the  basis  that  the  reorganization  plan  aTlt  f  havfLrTonluv  seen  DOUutLn  a^  ^^''^  °'  "^"«  ""^^  ''^  ""  ^"^  °'  *'«*^""« 
is  now  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  ^  ^^^^  personally  seen  pollution  at  Its  ,^  ^^y  ^g^p  Unfortunately  the  War  De- 
commission and  the  Connecticut,  District  ^orst.  ana  1  know  mat  regardless  01  now  partment  and  some  of  the  senior  officers  did 
Court,  including  merger  of  the  Old  Colony  badly  polluted  a  stream  or  river  has  not  realize  that  war  Is  not  finished  when  the 
and  Boston  &  Providence  Railroads,  would  be  been  that  it  can  be  Cleaned  up.  As  a  boy  enemy  surrenders.  It  Is  finished  only  when 
consummated.  It  would  eliminate  the  Item  I  used  to  SWim  and  flsh  in  the  Chicago  peace  Is  made,  and  order  reestabUshed.  and 
of  $25,311,001  as  an  Interest  Item,  and  would  River.  As  big  industries  settled  along  its  provision  was  not  made  for  that, 
have  the  effect  of  changing  the  deficiency  of  banks  and  dumped  sewage  into  the  river  The"83rstem  of  demobilization  was  not  well 
$8  356  791  to  a  net  working  balance  of  $16.-  t^e  stream  in  which  I  swam  and  fished!  ^^°^}'^,  °"t:  ^"^"^07  ^*  "'^*^^J^„'^'f 
®^'*  ^^°-  within  a  neriod  of  a  few  short  vears  be-  mobilizing  by  Individuals  on  the  plan  of 
This  Is.  of  course,  a  far  different  figure  wiinin  a  penoa  01  a  lew  snort  years,  oe  "pomts"  overnight  reduced  an  Army  which 
from  the  one  of  over  $50,000,000  which  Is  re-  came  SO  polluted  tfiat  instead  Of  SWim-  jjgjj  been  a  splendid  organization  into  an 
fleeted  by  the  balance  sheet  of  the  company  ming  in  it  we  USed  tO  throw  Sticks  into  aggregation  of  Individuals  looking  for  the 
as  the  net  working  capital  position.  With  the  river  and  watch  them  stand  up  in  quickest  way  home.  We  now  know  that 
the  present  traffic  situation  and  rising  costs.  the  muck  on  the  surface.  this  was  not  the  right  system  and  we  are 
It  la  our  opinion  that  the  company  requires  Today  that  river  is  considerably  clean-  P»ylng  »  diplomatic  price  for  It.  Under  that 
a  liquid  cash  position  of  from  $15,000,000  to       gf but  at  a  terrific  cost      It  took  but  a  system  an  air  squadron  would  suddenly  find 

•^•"^■"O^^-   ^_  few  short  years  to  pollute  the  river  so  ^^f^J^I^""!  P"!^' n.^^S^'t^ln^ 

■  V.   ji        T4.  _.jii  .^~..<r..  «....„  ^»...  ..».._<,  out  malaria  control  officers,  or  a  tank  corps 

.     .        ,„  IJadly.    It  wiU  require  naany  more  years  ^,^j^„^^   gunners,   or   a   regiment   without 

Reorganisation  of  Congrets  to  clean  it  up  completely,  and  this  will  officers. 

cost  many  millions  of  dollars  more.  Even  where  we  had  direct  obligations,  as 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^  *™  ^^  favor  of  the  antipollution  bill.  in  occupied  Germany,  the  officers  charged 

H.  R.   6024.  because  it  has  teeth  in  It.  with  military  government  and  trained  for 

..^«    ^-»^^.,«  ....,-  in  that  it  makes  the  Federal  Government  tbat  purpose  were  demobilized  irrespective 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS  a    partner.    We.    in    Chicago,    have    a  of  the  damage  it  did  to  our  pouticai  organ- 

o,  .^s.s  friendly  State  next  to  us  and  yet.  when  S';:,Taclrc2r;^v^rL';fed""^'-  ™  ^^ 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  a  Strong  SOUthwest  wmd  blows  the  CalU-  Further    we  must   have  a  remobUUatlon 

Friday   Julv  26    1946  ^^^  ^^""'^^  ^°'^^  ^°^  ^^^  Michigan  and  pj^^  necereary  in  case  of  need.    In  two  wan 

*'  •"*""•     '  "  barrels  of  chlorine  must  be  dumjied  into  we  have  done  well  because  between  tis  axMl 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  the  lake  to  make  the  water  safe  to  drink,  our  enemy  there  was  a  screen  of  mtermedut* 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in-  State  rights  are  good  in  some  instanccf,  countries  and  it  took  our  enemy  a  ooupia 
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of  jrean  to  flght  through  these  countries. 
Germany  had  to  go  through  France.  Bel- 
glum.  Huiland.  and  England  before  she  could 
effectively  attack  us.  and  this  gave  us  a  couple 
of  years  to  get  ready  after  the  danger  was 
cle.ir 

But  the  next  war  will  not  work  that  way. 
Our  enemy  wherever  he  ts  wtU  be  able  to 
send  planes,  paratroopers,  bombs,  and  per- 
haps  rockets  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  and  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  stop  It  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat.  Instead  of  recklessly  sacrinctng 
organization  and  material,  we  ought  to  b.^ 
maintaining  the  necessary  units  and  supply 
arrangements,  and  keep  In  practice  on  mob- 
ilization so  that  we  can  act  quickly  If  oc- 
casion arises. 

Kven  If  the  United  Nations,  which  I  wholly 
and  heartily  support,  avoids  threat  of  war, 
we  still  have  military  obligations  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations.  We  have  to  stand 
ready  to  contribute  to  policing  the  world  if 
there  ts  threat  of  war  anywhere.  We  must 
be  ready  to  fulfill  those  obligations,  as  we  are 
not  at  present.  For  that  reason,  capaljle 
rcpraaentatlon  In  Congress  Is  a  top-flight  de- 
fense necessity. 

Second,  we  need  a  clear-cut  constructive 
policy  In  connection  with  meeting  the  direct 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Nat- 
urally I  think  first  of  veterans,  many  of  whom 
are  without  houses,  who  are  even  having 
trouble  In  buying  clothes.  But  the  rest  of 
the  public  Is  in  much  the  same  fix. 

Now  It  Is  absurd  to  say  that  a  country 
which  a  year  ago  could  produce  enough  to 
munition  most  of  the  armies  of  the  world 
•nd  to  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
clTlllan  needs  of  the  United  States  and  of 
other  countries  cannot  pull  itself  together 
sufflclently  to  build  houses,  manufacture 
clothes,  make  automobiles  and  other  neces- 
saries of  American  life.  The  men  are  here, 
•nd  the  materials  are  here  and  there  is  more 
money  than  we  can  find  outlet  for.  It  Is 
BOOMiiae  to  allow  any  combination  of  special 
iBterMt  groups  to  hold  up  needed  civilian 
production.  On  principle,  I  dislike  subsidies; 
but  If  subsidies  are  needed  to  keep  our  vet- 
erans and  the  rest  of  the  public  housed  on 
an  American  standard,  then  I  am  in  favor 
of  doing  what  ts  necessary. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  go  back  to  the 
policy  of  drift  which  prevailed  after  the 
crash  in  1929.  Then  the  country  waited  in 
Tain  for  some  leadership— a  leadership  it 
did  not  get  until  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  pro- 
vided it  in  1BS3.  We  need  some  of  that 
leadership  now.  and  some  of  it  ought  to 
come  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  effec- 
tive peace,  we  must  have  a  perfectly  clear- 
cut  American  foreign  policy,  supported  by 
the  Congress.  At  the  close  of  world  wars, 
when  great  areas  are  struggling  for  their 
very  existence,  huge  rivalries  are  let  loose. 
These  do  not  correspond  to  the  pledges  w-^ 
and  every  other  country  made  when  we  issued 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  signt-d  the  pact  of 
the  United  Nations  and  formed  the  United 
Nations  organization.  We  declarer!  for  a 
policy  based  not  on  diplomatic  dickers  or 
Moret  trades,  but  on  principles  and  on  the 
r^hta  of  peoples,  and  as  evidence  of  our 
good  faith  we  renounced  all  terrltoiial  am- 
bitions. And  yet.  somehow,  we  seem  to  be 
back  in  the  days  of  1938-39  when  we  were 
leaping  from  crista  to  crisis.  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  fully  and  whole-heartedly 
■upport  a  foreign  policy  based  on  principle 
and  not  on  cpportunisra;  and  I  think  that 
la  what  the  world  wants  and  expects  of  us. 
It  la  also,  in  my  Judgment,  the  only  way  w-> 
can  avoid  getting  into  a  groove  which  will 
mean  a  third  world  war  now  or  later.  This. 
X  think,  was  what  Mr.  Cordell  Hull  meant 
when  he  called  for  a  true  revival  of  inter- 
national law  backed  up  by  a  world  organ- 
ization. 

All  of  this  means  having  men  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 


ernment of  the  United  States  who  can  think 
tlearly,  who  will  seek  out  their  differences, 
who  are  not  afraid  of  special  interest  groups, 
and  who  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth 
to  the  American  people,  even  though  that 
truth  may  not  always  be  agreeable.  We  are 
rapidly  coming  to  the  end  of  the  talk  stage 
In  iKJth  domestic  and  foreign  postwar  recon- 
struction. The  time  is  not  far  off  when  only 
results  will  count.  You  cannot  keep  order  in 
a  conquered  countrj-  with  an  empty  or  rapidly 
changing  roster  roll.  You  cannot  house  vet- 
erans or  anyone  else  with  lobbyUts'  plans. 
You  cannot  produce  enough  goods  to  clothe 
and  to  feed  the  country  or  stop  Inflation  if 
any  special  Intere.st  group  holds  up  the  works. 
Our  Republican  friends,  with  some  hon- 
orable exceptions,  have  stood  mainly  for  a 
policy  of  doing  ncihing  on  the  general  theory 
apparently  that  production,  like  prosperity, 
was  Just  around  the  corner.  Plainly  the  Job 
of  getting  all  this  off  dead  center  is  our 
responsibility,  and  I  am  glad  to  raise  my  voice 
in  support  of  one  of  the  men  who  is  able, 
willing,  and  ready  to  meet  that  responsibility. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  trustee  of  a  huge  eco- 
nomic and  political  problem,  national  and 
international,  responsible  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  rights  and  exacting  the  correspond- 
ing duties  of  many  millions  of  veterans  and 
their  families  and  many  more  millions  of 
Americans.  The  tools  for  meeting  the  situa- 
tion are  in  its  hands  If  it  chooses  to  use  them 
and  has  the  vision  and  courago  to  go  ahead. 
Yet  we  are  seeing  those  tools  either  laid  aside 
or  misused,  while  national,  international,  and 
local  conditions,  big  and  little,  get  steadily 
worse  and  pressures  pile  up  on  all  sides.  Sen- 
ator KiLcoRZ  has  admirably  fulfilled  his  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  past  and  he  will  go  far 
In  the  future.  He  is  a  progressive,  willing  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  which  are  piling  up 
to  huge  proportions.  For  that  reason  I  urge 
that  lie  be  returned  as  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
help  him  both  before  and  after  his  reelection. 
In  the  March  11  Issue  of  Life,  in  discussing 
the  Senators  who  are  up  for  reelection  this 
year,  the  editors  of  Life  said  under  Senator 
KiLGOKE's  picture: 

"KnxoRE  of  West  Virginia  (Democrat)  has 
risen  in  6  years  from  an  obscure  county 
Judge  to  a  leading  position  among  Senate 
New  Dealers. 

"He  Is  the  author  of  an  unemployment 
compensation  bill  and  helped  write  the  new 
minimum  wage  bill.  A  student  of  military 
history  and  tactics,  he  has  done  hard  work  on 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Tru- 
man (now  Mead)  committee. 

"Constituents  at  home  think  he  has  yet 
to  prove  himself  on  domestic  affairs.  He 
tends  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  world 
and  national  affairs,  too  little  to  the  small 
things  that  keep  home  folks  happy. 

"Opinion:  One  of  the  able  Senators  on  the 
Democratic  side." 

While  not  so  intended  such  comment  as 
this  reference  to  Seliator  Kn,coRE's  interest 
In  world  and  national  affairs  Is  highly  unfair. 
I  ask  you.  friend  or  critic  of  the  Senator, 
what  you  would  have  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  do  in  time  of  war  j xcept  to  take  care 
of  the  Interests  of  these  United  States?  Un- 
less we  repeal  or  change  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  Senate  is  the  "cus- 
todian" of  our  foreign  policy.  A  Senator,  to 
serve  well  the  people  of  his  own  State,  mtist 
fulfill  his  duty  on  international  as  well  as 
national  affairs.  Senator  Kilcore  measures 
up  to  the  highest  standards  here.  I  have 
been  told  by  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Senators,  and  by  people  high  In  Repub- 
lican circles,  that  no  one  has  come  to  the 
United  States  Senate  who.  In  so  short  a  space 
of  time  as  Senator  Kilcou  has  served,  has 
made  a  better  record  -of  service  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

We.  of  West  Virginia,  are  proud  that  he  had 

the  ability  and  integrity — and  that  they  were 

•  so  quickly  recognized — that  In  the  hour  of 


the  Nation's  greatest  crisis  he  adequately 
represented  the  State  of  West  Virginia  by 
first  serving  the  interests  of  the  people  ot 
the  United  States.  We  must  reelect  him.  Wn 
owe  that  to  his  high  record  of  service  in  these 
days  of  great  crisis.  The  peace  is  not  yet 
won. 

With  KiLGORE  as  its  senior  Senator.  Wes; 
Virginia  will  march  on  in  the  tradition  ot 
Jefferson.  Jackson,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  26,  1946 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  accordance  with  permission  heretofoie 
granted,  I  include  in  this  extension  ot 
remarks  a  letter  from  Robert  W.  Green, 
of  Mason  City,  Iowa.  Mr.  Green's  lett(T 
is  a  brief  and  clear  statement  of  the  fac- 
tors relating  to  price  control,  and  I  am  in 
complete  txcord  with  tht  views  he  ex- 
presses so  well. 

Mason  CrrT,  Iowa,  July  14,  1946. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  Gwtnne. 

United  States  Congressman  from  Iowa, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gwtnnx:  I  have  never  before 
communicated  with  any  Congressman  to  et- 
press  my  opinion  of  any  measure  or  to  ask 
any  personal  favor.  However,  the  situation 
which  has  arisen  In  regard  to  the  OPA  and 
Its  extension  is  too  much  for  me  to  endure 
In  complete  silence.  I  therefore  wish  to  ii- 
form  the  persons  representing  me  In  Wasa- 
Ington  of  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  for  1 
know  of  no  other  practical  method  by  whloh 
you  could  Inform  yourself  of  my  oplnlcn. 
I  would  yke  to  say  now  that  the  opinion 
I  express  Is  shared  by  my  family  and  maay 
of  my  friends;  but  they,  imfortunately,  llk6 
so  many  good  Americans,  Just  never  find 
time  to  write  their  Congressmen  to  expri^ss 
an  opinion. 

My  stand  is  briefly  this: 

1.  I  favor  a  much  modified  OPA.  Such  an 
organization  should  control  prices  only  on 
those  necessities  whose  demand  promises  to 
exceed  supply  for  a  long  time — at  least  a  year 
or  longer. 

2.  If  a  choice  must  be  made  between  the 
OPA  as  it  has  been  or  no  OPA  at  all,  I  much 
prefer  to  take  my  chances  on  an  open  con- 
petitlve  market  as  opposed  tti  the  adminis- 
tration's ponderous  controls  of  all  economic 
activity.    I  choose  no  OPA  at  all. 

Allow  me.  before  proceeding,  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  reply  to  the  Clear  Leke 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  has  been  so 
rarely  that  the  administration  of  the  piist 
14  years  would  trust  a  group  of  private  citi- 
zens (unless  they  were  a  bloc  or  labor  unl3n 
of  some  sort)  that  to  see  you  accept  the 
pledge  of  the  Clear  Lake  businessmen  is  a 
reassuring  thing  indeed.  I  am  sure  the  whole 
Nation  will  fare  better  when  some  of  this 
antagonism  between  warring  factions  Is  le- 
placed  by  a  little  mutual  trust. 

I  am  not  a  person  of  wealth,  but  a  disabled 
veteran  primarily  dependent  on  a  dlsabil;ty 
pension  for  my  living.  I  am  against  the 
OPA  as  It  was  until  June  30  because  I  f*>el 
that  It  will  do  a  lot  more  harm  than  good  lor 
most  people,  especially  If  the  problem  is  con- 
sidered from  a  long-range  point  of  view.  If 
you  wish  to  take  the  time  to  read  why  I  f.'el 
as  I  do.  I  shall  state  as  completely  but  briefly 
as  possible  my  reasons  for  being  against  the 
OPA  as  It  existed  until  June  30,  1946. 
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1.  What  Is  the  chief  Inducement  to  increase 
production?  Everyone  admits  the  best  way 
to  avoid  Inflation  Is  to  Increase  production. 
Tou  cannot  get  Increased  production  If  the 
Incentive  for  production  Is  removed;  If  man- 
ufacturers, businessmen,  and  farmers  cannot 
produce  and  sell  goods  at  a  profit,  they  will 
(1)  store  the  goods  awaiting  a  price  rise, 
or  (2)  fiot  produce  at  all.  The  Government 
(In  a  system  of  free  enterprise)  la  not  a  pro- 
ducing agent  itself;  it  depends  on  others  to 
produce  goods.  There  are  but  two  ways  the 
Goverttnent  can  get  producers  to  produce; 
they  are  (1)  Insure  that  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy Is  In  such  a  state  that  the  producer  can 
produce  at  a  profit,  or  (2)  bribe  the  producer 
to  produce — such  bribes  being  termed  "sub- 
sidies." The  Importance  of  economic  incen- 
tive, or  profit  motive,  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized when  you  are  trying  to  get  production 
going.  From  whatever  standpoint  you  study 
production,  it  Is  very  obvious  that  you  can't 
get  the  goods  on  the  market  unless  the  people 
Involved  are  rewarded  fer  their  time  and 
energy.  The  administration  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  profit  motive,  or  It 
wouldn't  have  been  so  busy  passing  out  cost- 
plus  contracts  to  everyone  during  the  war 
when  we  all  knew  we  had  to  have  materials 
to  use  to  flght,  and  we  bad  to  have  the  mate- 
rials right  away. 

2.  Will  OPA  work? 

\  The  prop>onent8  of  OPA  say,  among  other 
things,  that  the  OPA  will  grant  price  In- 
creases as  are  necessary  to  allow  producers 
a  reasonable  profit,  but  the  business  world 
to  not  a  place  where  you  cf  n  operate  for  6 
months  at  a  loss  while  your  applications  for 
price  increases  are  flounder!)  ig  in  miles  of  red 
tape  and  your  costs  of  production  are  steadily 
rising.  The  OPA  has  been  caught  time  and 
time  again  fixing  one  price  for  a  given  article 
made  by  one  concern,  and  fixing  another  price 
for  the  same  article  made  of  the  same  quality 
materials  by  another  concern.  If  that  policy 
is  willful.  It  Is  quite  damning  enough  in  the 
eyes  of  any  fair-minded  person;  if  it  is  not 
a  willful  policy.  It  is  Jtist  more  evidence  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  price  control  is  utterly 
unworkable.  No  one  agency,  nor  the  whole 
Government  put  together,  could  keep  an  ac- 
curate tab  on  every  different  producer  in  the 
Nation,  his  different  costs  of  production,  and 
fix  a  fair  price  for  them  all.  In  a  flexible 
system  of  free  enterprise  It  Is  absolutely  un- 
workable. Of  course,  those  who  have  no  taste 
for  free  enterprise  will  favor  OPA. 

During  the  war  It  was  possible  to  freeze 
for  the  duration  a  number  of  commodity 
prices.  But  the  war  Itself  is  over  now.  and 
all  of  us  are  faced  with  a  fluid  situation.  If 
people  are  not  free  to  adjust  the  prices  of 
their  goods  and  services  to  the  changing 
conditions  under  which  they  must  make  a 
living,  they  risk  every  sort  of  hardship  for 
only  the  minimum  return.  The  economic 
situation  In  the  United  States  today  is  chang- 
ing far  too  fast  for  any  Government  agency 
to  intelligently  anticipate  and  competently 
fix  the  price  of  every  item  or  service  on  the 
market.  — 

3.  Whom  18  the  OPA  protecting  and  against 
exactly  what?  During  President's  Truman's 
speech  at  the  time  he  vetoed  the  OPA  bill 
on  which  Mr.  Taft  tacked  the  fatal  amend- 
ment, the  Precldent  referred  again  and  again 
to  the  consumer,  the  producer,  the  land- 
lord, the  veteran,  the  laborer,  the  farmer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  grocer,  naming  some  as 
eaints,  some  as  villains.  All  these  people  are 
consumers:  all  these  people  are  producers — 
either  of  goods  or  of  services.  Price  control 
afTects  them  all.  Even  landlords  must  buy 
groceries;  and  the  farmer  needs  manufac- 
tured goods  which  the  laborer  helps  pro- 
duce. 

Jtist  what  Is  the  OPA  preventing?  Since 
June  30  there  have  been  few  soaring  prices, 
but  certainly  more  livestock  has  appeared 
for  legal  slaughter  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war  ended.   Recalling  many  meatless  days  not 
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long  past,  I  fall  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  having  to  pay  more  than  one  can 
afford  for  meat  on  one  hand,  or  on  the  other 
hand  not  having  any  meat  available  at  the 
ceiling  price.  We  might  as  well  have  soaring 
inflation  prices  on  goods  as  not  to  have  any 
goods  available  at  all.  It  Is  time  for  a  change 
when  people  have  to  break  the  law  to  buy  a 
loaf  of  bread,  whatever  Its  price  may  be. 

And  that  is  why  I  feel  as  I  do  about  the 
OPA.  I  could  flll  a  large  volume  with  specito 
examples  to  support  my  stand,  but  the  basic 
reasons  behind  my  attitude  are  those  I  have 
already  listed. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 
Very  truly  yotirs. 

ROBEBT  W.  Grecn. 


Equal  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5) .  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Magee.  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recokd  an  editorial  entitled 
"Equal  Rights,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  21,  1946. 

TTiere  be^ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

tQVAL   BIGHTS 

Although  the  Senate  failed  to  give  the 
proposed  equal-rights  amendment  the  two- 
thirds  majority  required  of  both  Houses  be- 
fore it  can  be  submitted  to  the  States,  Its 
advocates  will  undoubtedly  continue  the 
struggle  to  append  It  to  the  Constitution. 
The  fact  that  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Parties'  platform  indorsed  the  pro- 
posal and  a  majority  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment was  recorded  in  the  Senate  shows  that 
the  issue  is  still  a  very  live  one.  This  mis- 
guided attempt  to  legislate  equality  between 
the  sexes  cannot,  therefore,  be  dismissed  as 
a  quixotic  campaign  conducted  by  a  few 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  women's  rights. 

We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose of  supporters  of  the  amendment.  Nor 
do  we  challenge  their  contention  that  some 
States  have  laws  that  discriminate  against 
women.  However,  we  believe  that  in  their 
seal  to  remove  such  discriminations  advo- 
cates of  the  amendment  are  pursuing  a 
course  that  threatens  to  deprive  women  of 
needed  protection  as  wage  earners,  wives 
and  mothers.  Senator  WacNnt,  whose  record 
as  a  friend  of  laboring  men  and  women  is 
unquestionable,  summed  up  the  case  against 
the  amendment  In  telling  fashion.  Instead 
of  "hitting  each  form  of  discrimination  in 
the  manner  best  suited  to  its  elimination," 
he  said  the  amendment  proposed  a  "scatter- 
gun  approach,  which  In  the  opinion  of  emi- 
nent legal  authorities  would  transform 
every  provision  of  law  concerning  women 
Into  a  constitutional  Issue  to  be  ultimately 
resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stotes." 

More  specifically,  the  amendment  would 
jeopardize  State  laws  setting  maximum  hours 
of  work  for  women  In  industry,  along  with 
other  kinds  of  protective  legislation  appli- 
cable to  women  only.  It  would,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  outstanding  legal  authorities,  probably 
abolish  the  primary  obligation  of  a  husband 
to  support  his  family,  neceasitat*  radical 


modifications  of  divorce  laws,  laws  relating 
to  property  rights  of  wives,  and  countless 
other  laws  that  make  a  distinction  betweea 
the  rights  and  duties  of  men  and  women.  rc<« 
spectlvely. 

Many  of  these  distinctions  are  Justified 
by  the  inherent  differences  between  the  sexes. 
Many  are  the  result  of  the  Institutional  or- 
ganization of  our  society,  based  on  family 
units.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
duties  and  the  rights  of  a  wife  and  mother 
are  different  from  those  of  a  husband  and 
father  Is  not  only  ratl(Hial  but  essential  to 
the  smooth  functioning  of  our  present  social 
order.  Hence  to  impose  upon  women  an  un- 
real equality  of  rights  under  the  law,  defined 
in  sexless  terms,  would  spell  defeat  of  the 
purposes  of  friends  of  the  amendment.  In- 
stead of  emancipating  women  from  hamper- 
ing restrictions  and  insuring  them  a  fairer 
deal  in  the  battle  of  life,  such  an  amendment 
would  be  a  handicap  welcome  only  to  those 
few  reactionaries  who  would  gladly  arrest 
the  march  of  progress  toward  a  real  working 
equality  of  the  sexes. 


Registtf  and  Vote — It's  Your  Privilege 
and  Obligation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  July  26, 1946 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  results  in  primaries  which 
have  talcen  place  so  far  this  year  show 
an  alarming  negligence  on  the  part  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens in  their  failure  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote.  In  this  wonderful  country  of  ours 
citizenship  is  a  serious  responsibility.  If 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people  is  to  be  main- 
tained, our  citiZ3ns  must  not  be  indif- 
ferent about  talcing  part  in  elections.  In 
neglecting  to  register  and  vote  they  are 
failing  to  take  advantage  of  a  great 
privilege — the  privilege  of  helping  to 
select  the  type  of  Representatives  who 
they  feel  would  best  protect  their  inter- 
ests and  fight  for  legislation  that  will 
benefit  not  only  a  few  selfish  Interests 
but  the  people  of  our  country  as  a  whole. 

The  importance'of  the  coming  Novem- 
ber election  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. Every  citizen  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  21  should  register — and  do  it 
now.  Do  not  put  it  off  until  tomorrow, 
because  tomorrow  never  comes. 

In  the  recent  Pennsylvania  primary 
only  some  1,300.000  voted,  as  compared 
with  three  times  that  number,  3.794.000, 
who  voted  in  1944.  I  want  to  appeal  to 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  particularly 
those  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict— Philadelphia — to  come  out  and 
register  and  vote  for  United  States  Sena- 
tors. Governor,  congressional  candidates. 
State  senators,  and  members  of  the  State 
legislature,  so  that  our  State  and  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  will  have  the  right  type 
of  representation  in  the  National  Con- 
gress and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Our  Philadelphia  citizens  can 
register  at  City  Hall  Annex  every  week- 
day from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  on  Saturdays 
from  9  a.  m.  to  12  noon.    You  cannot 
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vote  unless  you  are  registered.  The  reg- 
istration commission  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia will  set  only  1  day  for  you  to  reg- 
ister In  your  ward  for  the  coming  Novem- 
ber election.  The  last  day  to  register  at 
City  Hall  Annex  is  September  18, 1946. 

No  American  citizen  should  take  the 
easy  way  and  let  others  do  the  voting. 
The  character  of  our  Government  Is 
largely  what  the  voters  make  it.  Every 
voter  Is  part  of  the  Government  and  he 
should  protect  and  cherish  his  right  to 
participate  In  Its  electlon.s.  It  took  50 
years  of  untiring  work  before  the  nine- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  which  gave  women  equal 
suffrage,  but  the  effort  has  been  more 
than  Justified  by  the  deep  interest  which 
women  have  taken  in  elections  since  that 
time. 

Ask  any  returned  serviceman  the  value 
of  each  person  contributing  his  share  and 
doing  his  own  part  in  an  outlined  pro- 
gram of  action.  A  policy  of  Indifference 
can  no  more  wm  the  peace  than  it  could 
have  won  the  war.  The  parents,  wives, 
and  sweethearts  of  veterans  will  remem- 
ber that  our  servicemen  fought  for  the 
freedoms  which  we  enjoy,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  impress  upon  their  friends 
and  neighbors  that  the  perpetuation  of 
our  democracy  depends  upon  a  wide- 
awake and  vigilant  electorate. 

Every  American  citiien  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
franchise.  If  you  do  this  you  will  express 
your  will  by  voting  for  the  candidates 
whom  you  think  will  represent  you  and 
not  some  selfish  Interest.  It  Is  your 
patriotic  duty  to  register  and  vote. 


Retolotioo  Adopted  by  Catholic  War 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssACHcsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  ex- 
pressing the  thoughts  of  their  member- 
ship on  the  matter  of  relations  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  recent  press  stories  have  Indicated 
the  existence  of  a  concerted  effort  to  bring 
about  the  recall  of  the  Honorable  Myron  C. 
Taylor  as  the  President's  personal  represent- 
ative to  the  Vatican  state;  and 

Whereas  the  basis  for  such  demands  has 
been  the  assertion  that  maintenance  of  such 
a  representative  is  "contrary  to  the  historic 
American  fO'lndple  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state":  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
sistently throughout  her  history  and  Is  now 
diplomatically  represented  by  officials  ap- 
pointed to  countries  where  the  head  of  the 
state  is  at  the  same  time  the  head  of  the 
csUbUahed  church,  as  witness  England, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  In  the  past 
the  Russia  of  the  cxars  and  the  Japan  of  the 
•mperors;  and 

Whereas  the  value  at  permanently  main- 
talnlitg    a    United    States   representative    to 


the  Vatican  state  In  a  world  grown  suddenly 
small  and  interdependent  is  both  obvious  and 
Incalculable:  Therefore  t»  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
in  national  convention  assemblcid  request 
that  In  the  Interests  of  international  amity 
and  peaceful  Intercourse  between  nations, 
the  ITnlted  States  be  permanently  repre- 
sented at  the  Vatican  state  by  an  official  with 
the  ranlc  of  Ambassador;   and  be  It  further 

Itetolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 


Address  by  Hon.  Abe  Murdock,  of  Utah, 
Before  Liberal  Party  in  New  York  City 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
FHday.  July  5),  J 946 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  5  of  this  year,  I  addressed  a  meeting 
of  the  Liberal  Party  in  New  York  City. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties  Is  best  Illus- 
trated, I  believe,  by  the  following  anecdote: 

A  loaf  of  bread  was  brought  out  and  placed 
upon  a  table. 

Two  men  were  then  brought  In  and  told  to 
examine  It  carefully. 

One  of  the  men  was  a  Democrat. 

The  other  man  was  a  Republican. 

Each  of  them  was  asked  to  Identify  the  ob- 
ject on  the  table. 

"Ifs  a  loaf  of  bread,"  said  the  Democrat. 

"It's  a  loaf  of  bread,"  said  the  Republican. 

There  was  no  disagreement  here.  Each  of 
the  men  knew  a  loaf  of  bread  when  he  saw  It. 

Then  each  of  the  men  was  asked  what  the 
loaf  of  bread  was  for. 

"Ifs  something  to  eat,"  said  the  Democrat. 

"Ifs  something  to  sell,"  said  the  Repub- 
lican. 

Does  this  story  seem  far-fetched?  Any  one 
who  has  closely  observed  the  Washington 
scene  during  the  fateful  months  since  the 
end  of  hostilities  must  admit  that  there  is  In 
this  anecdote  a  very  large  element  of  truth. 

Take,  for  example,  the  legislative  battle 
over  price  control. 

Here  is  a  conflict  between  the  Interests  of 
those  who  are  primarily  consumers  and  those 
who,  above  all  else,  are  concerned  about  the 
profits  to  be  made  from  things  which  are  sold. 

The  consumers  make  up  the  great  bulk  of 
the  American  people.  They  are  not  well 
organized.  They  do  not  have  skilled  lobby- 
ists to  exert  pressure  for  them.  They  do  not 
have  huge  slush  funds  to  spend  In  order  to 
get  their  case  across. 

Now.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  Interpreted  as 
being  against  legitimate  business  Interests. 
America  has  grown  great  and  strong  under  Its 
system  of  private-business  enterprise.  The 
business  community  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
profit. 

But  business — and  by  that  I  mean  big  busi- 
ness— Is  a  minority.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more 
than  able  to  hold  its  own.  It  is  superbly 
organized  to  achieve  Its  own  ends,  and  It 
bas  unlimited  funds  with  which  to  propa- 
gandize. 

Furthermore,  in  a  situation  like  the  pres- 
ent one.  all  the  cards  are  stacked  In  its 
favor.    There  is  an  acute  shortage  of  most 


types  of  goods,  brought  on  because  for  the 
last  4  or  5  years  Industry  was  engaged  largely 
In  war  production.  At  the  same  time,  there 
Is  an  unprecedented  amount  of  purchasing 
power.  The  skids  are  greased  for  runaway 
Inflation  if  It  Is  ever  allowed  to  get  a  star--. 

In  this  hazardous  situation,  the  Democrntic 
administration  has  cast  its  lot  with  the 
majority.  It  Instituted  price  controls,  :ind 
it  Is  conducting  a  valiant  fight  to  Insure  tbat 
such  controls  are  retained  until  the  dar.ger 
is  past. 

The  Republican  Party,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  cast  its  lot  with  those  who  have  hungrily 
eyed  a  feast  of  exorbitant  profits,  regardless 
of  what  the  exuX  results  of  th(>lr  gluttony 
might  Ise. 

By  and  large,  the  Republicans  opposed  the 
establishment  of  price  controls  when  they 
were  first  instituted  as  a  war  measure.  i\nd 
today,  with  the  line  against  li^fiation  in  giave 
Jeopardy,  the  Republicans  are  In  the  fere- 
front  of  the  assault  upon  continued  contiols. 

Basically,  it  is  a  conflict  between  the  op- 
posing concepts  of  bread  as  something  to 
eat  and  something  to  sell. 

Or,  take  another  example  from  current 
legislative  history — the  fight  over  the  veter- 
ans' housing  program. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  people  here  Ih  New 
York  City  what  the  housing  short ageittieens. 
You  know  from  sad  experience.  YoU  ki  ow 
the  all  bu*^  hopeless  situation  that  confronts 
the  person  or  the  family  who  has  to  find  a 
place  to  live.  You  know  the  high  prices  and 
rentals  that  ere  demanded  for  Inferior  ac- 
commodations, and  you  have  had  plenty  of 
experience  with  the  sharp  practices  employed 
by  many  landlords  to  evade  OPA  regulations. 

Is  there  any  one  of  you  who  does  not  shud- 
der to  think  of  what  the  picture  would  be 
like  If  the  much-maligned  OPA,  with  Its  in- 
adequate staff  and  enforcement  machinery, 
did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  completely  free 
hand  for  those  who  would  like  to  make  as 
much  as  the  traffic  would  bear? 

The  big  building  interests,  the  real-estate 
speculators,  and  their  Republican  friends  :n 
Congress  had  their  own  proposal  for  the 
acute  housing  shortage. 

Simply  remove  all  restrictions  and  controls, 
they  said,  and  eventually  everything  would 
turn  out  all  right. 

Of  course,  that  would  mean  that  prices  of 
houses  and  rents  would  soar  to  even  higher 
levels  than  at  pre?ent.  Even  they  admitted 
that.  But,"  they  said,  for  that  very  reason 
there  would  be  greater  incentive  to  produce 
building  materials  and  construct  houses. 
Sure,  a  lot  of  profits  would  be  made,  but  a 
lot  of  houses  would  also  get  built. 

These  gentlemen  were  not  at  all  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  houses  built  under  such 
conditions  would  be  too .  expensive  for  any 
but  the  well-to-do.  According  to  them,  all 
the  house-hungry  public  needed  was  patience 
In  time — perhaps  In  3  or  4  or  5  years,  when 
there  was  enough  housing. to  go  around— 
prices  would  come  down. 

But  President  Truman  and  Hotislng  Expe- 
diter Wilson  Wyatt  and  most  of  us  Demo- 
crats took  a  different  view  of  the  matter. 

We  believed  that  veterans  who  had  come 
to  the  defense  of  the  Nation  In  Its  hour  of 
peril  should  have  houses  at  prices  that  they 
could  afford  to  pay. 

We  were  of  the  opinion  that  veterans 
should  have  these  houses  Just  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  built— not  after  a  wait  of  several 
years. 

We  believed  that  if  a  veteran  bought  a 
house  his  Investment  should  be  safeguarded 
against  the  collapse  In  values  that  would  lie 
certain  to  follow  any  further  boom  In  real 
estate  prices.  We  did  not  think  that  a  vet- 
eran who  mortgaged  himself  now  In  order  to 
buy  a  house  should  have  to  face  the  almost 
certain  prospect  of  having  his  property  de- 
cline In  value  by  50  percent  or  more  after 
the  bust  had  set  In. 

We  believed  that  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  protect  veterans  and  others 
from  gouging  by  speculators,  so  we  held  out 
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for  price  ceilings  on  new  and  existing  homes. 
We  succeeded  in  retaining  ceilings  on  new 
homes,  but  we  were  not  able  to  impose  ceil- 
ings on  existing  houses. 

We  also  believed  that  it  was  legitimate  for 
the  Government  to  get  production  rolling 
through  subsidy  payments  which  would  come 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  rather 
than  through  higher  prices  tliat  could  only 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  people  desperately 
seeking  homes.  We  won  the  fight  on  sub- 
sidies, and  now  the  housing  program  Is  un- 
der way.  But  every  day  the  program  was  de- 
layed during  that  fight  meant  postponement 
of  construction  on  3,000  badly  needed  homes. 

Again,  the  basic  conflict  was  between  houses 
as  something  to  live  in  and  houses  as  some- 
thing to  sell.  The  Republicans  had  their 
minds  set  on  profits.  We  Democrats  were  con- 
cerned primarily  with  human  need. 

And  so  It  has  been  since  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Republic.  The  struggle  between  the 
ideas  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  was  the  first 
expression  in  our  national  political  life  of 
this  basic  conflict  which  is  still  being  waged 
today. 

Jefferson,  the  Democrat,  believed  in  the 
people  and  fought  to  protect  them  from  the 
aristocratic  minority  who  hoped  to  manage 
affairs  In  this  country  as  their  fellow  aristo- 
crats had  done  for  centuries  in  Europe. 
Hamilton,  the  Federalist — today  we  would 
call  him  a  Republican — scorned  the  people 
and  saw  in  them  only  a  source  of  further 
enrichment  for  the  privileged  few. 

Andrew  Jackson,  the  Democrat,  carried  on 
the  fight  that  Jefferson  Initiated  and  broke 
the  stranglehold  of  the  financial  oligarchy 
which  was  ruining  the  country  by  manipu- 
lating public  funds  for  private  gain.  Henry 
Clay,  the  Whig — today  he  would  he  called  a 
Republican — fought  desperately  to  restore 
the  power  of  this  plunderbund  and  curb  the 
growing  democracy. 

For  12  years — from  1921  to  1933 — the  coun- 
try went  through  its  roost  recent  experience 
of  Republican  rule.  It  was  an  experience 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Before  it 
was  over,  people  tturoughoUt  the  land  were 
saying,  "What  this  country  needs  is  a  good 
5-cent  nickel." 

With  the  country  on  the  brink  of  disaster 
in  1932,  the  people  called  upon  another  great 
Democrat  to  lead  them — Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

llielr  faith  In  him  was  soon  rewarded.  In 
place  of  the  inaction  and  banal  mysticism  of 
the  man  who  had  been  elected  4  years  earlier 
as  the  "Great  Engineer,"  Roosevelt  imme- 
diately launched  out  upon  a  true  program 
of  social  engineering. 

As  a  result  of  this  program  greater  ad- 
vances have  been  made  during  the  13  years 
than  in  any  other  period  of  the  Nation's 
history. 

Our  national  income  has  been  multiplied 
nearly  fourfold  until  It  now  stands  at  the 
unprecedented   figure   of  $150 ,000 ,000,000. 

This  achievement  shows  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  human  rights  and  property 
rights — if  by  property  you  mean  the  be- 
longings and  assets  gf  the  vast  mass  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  the  enJo3rment  of  human 
rights  Is  dependent  to  an  extent  on  the 
possession  of  property.  The  Roosevelt  poli- 
cies have  not  only  created  more  property  but 
they  have  resulted  In  a  wider  distribution 
of  property.  The  Republican  policies,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  always  encouraged  the  con- 
centration of  property  in  the  hands  ot  fewer 
and  fewer  people. 

Today  business — Including  small  busi- 
ness— is  in  better  condition  than  ever  l>e- 
fore.  The  small  businessman  has  been  pro- 
tected against  unfair  competition  and  dom- 
ination by  monopoly.  All  business — large 
and  small — has  k>een  aided  throiigh  soundly 
arranged  Government  credit.  And  most  im- 
portant of  all,  business  has  been  assured  a 
larger  and  more  stable  market  by  the  numer- 
ous  administration    measures    which    have 


kept  the  ptirchastng  power  of  the  people  at 
a  high  level. 

These  sound,  progressive  policies  have  re- 
sulted in  a  steadUy  declining  rate  of  bxisiness 
failures.  According  to  the  Wall  Street  credit- 
rating  firm  of  Dun  tt  Pradstreet,  bank- 
ruptcies throughout  the  entire  Nation  last 
year  fell  to  an  all-time  low  of  810.  This  is 
indeed  a  far  different  situation  from  the  one 
that  prevailed  in  the  Republican  heyday  of 
the  1920*s,  when  business  failures  numbered 
more  than  20,000  a  year. 

Look  also  at  the  record  with  regard  to  bank 
failures.  Since  the  beginning  of  1940.  there 
have  t>een  only  44  bank  failures,  and  since 
the  beginning  of  1944  only  one.  Even  in 
those  few  instances  in  which  banlcs  have 
failed  in  recent  years  there  has  been  no  loss 
to  small  depositors,  thanlu  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  which  was 
established  In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal. 

In  the  12  years  of  Republican  rule  leading 
up  to  the  iMink  holiday  in  1933.  on  the  other 
band,  there  were  14.820  bank  failures,  in- 
volving nearly  $8,500,000,000  of  depositors' 
money. 

Through  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission Act,  another  early  New  Deal  measure, 
the  Investor  today  Is  protected  against  the 
many  abuses  and  unscrupulous  dealings  that 
prevaile<i  in  the  securities  market  under  the 
Republican  regime.  Of  course,  you  can  still 
losa  your  money  In  Wall  Street,  but  if  you  do 
it  is  your  own  fault.  You  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  weren't 
swindled. 

The  farmers  of  the  coiuitry,  likewise,  have 
prospered  and  produced  mcure  than  ever  t>e- 
fore.  When  President  Roosevelt  took  office 
in  1933,  agriculture  was  down  and  practically 
out.  Farmers  were  losing  their  land  and 
their  homes  by  the  thousands,  all  over  the 
country. 

In  rapid  succession,  one  measure  after  an- 
other was  enacted  to  aid  the  farmer — to  give 
him  much  needed  credit,  to  support  and 
stabilize  the  prices  of  his  products,  to  assure 
him  of  a  ready  and  continuing  market  for 
his  goods,  to  help  blm  restore  and  increase 
the  fertUlty  of  his  land,  to  lighten  his  latxir 
and  Increase  his  productivity  by  mnictng 
cheap  electric  power  available  to  him. 

During  Roosevelt's  first  term  farmers'  net 
income  tripled.  Today  farm  assets  and  farm 
Inccxne  stand  at  an  all-time  high,  and  farm 
mortgage  indebtedness  is  steadily  being  re« 
duced. 

We  Democrats  also  launched  out  upon  the 
greatest  conservation  program  ever  under- 
taken. For  decades  our  rich  natural  re- 
sources— irreplacable  capital  assets — had 
been  subjected  to  ruthless,  senseless,  short- 
sighted ezqiloitation.  Rich  reservoirs  of 
wealth  and  productivity  remained  untapped 
l^ecause  It  did  not  pay  individual  promoters 
to  develop  them. 

Today  all  this  is  changed.  Now  our  exten- 
sive grazing  and  forest  areas  are  lieing  hus- 
banded and  improved.  Vast  areas  that  were 
once  waste  land  have  been  reclaimed  and  put 
to  productive  use.  Great  flood  control  proj- 
ects now  protect  large  regions  from  the 
periodic  devastation  and  ruin  tliat  once 
visited  them.  At  the  same  time  these  proj- 
ects provide  cheap  electric  power  to  make  life 
easier  and  happier  for  millions  of  people. 

Labor  also  has  benefited. 

The  right  of  collective  bargaining  was 
written  into  the  law  of  the  land  under  a 
Democratic  administration,  despite  strong 
opposition.  Todivy  this  right  is  universally 
acknowledged. 

With  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  ir  1938,  child  ia)x>r  was  abolished,  a  floor 
was  placed  under  wages,  and  a  celling  ov«r 
hours,  in  a  large  section  of  American  in- 
dustry. 

There  were  strong  protests,  chiefly  from 
Republicans,  that  such  innovatl<ms  would 
mean  tiie  ruination  of  business.  But  the  re- 
sults were  quite  the  opposite.  For  the  first 
tlaoe  in  tbeUr  lives,  millions  of  workers  were 


alile  to  earn  enough  to  live  on  at  least  a 
minimum  level  of  health  and  decency.  A* 
a  result,  industry  got  not  only  a  t>etter  and 
more  productive  force  of  workers  but  more 
and  better  customers.  And  employers  who 
wanted  to  be  fair  with  their  workers  were 
protected  against  the  tmscrupulous  competi- 
tion of  sweatshop  operators. 

In  1935  we  Democrats  sponsored  and 
achieved  the  enactment  of  a  social-security 
system  to  protect  workers  against  the  eco- 
nomic hazards  of  old  age  and  tmemploymtnt. 
This  law  also  made  provision  for  Improved 
health  services  as  well  as  for  aid  to  the  blind, 
the  needy  aged,  and  dependent  children. 

The  Social  Security  Act,  too.  brought  forth 
strong  protest  from  the  Republican  stand- 
patters in  Congress  and  elsewhere.  They 
said  that  It  would  undermine  the  moral 
filser  and  initiative  of  the  American  people 
and  bring  the  Nation  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Today,  when  we  look  back  at  these  wild 
charges  we  recognize  clearly  hew  ridiculous 
they  were.  Nearly  everyone  who  opposed  the 
Social  Security  Act  now  recognizes  the  great 
good  that  it  has  accomplished.  Many  of  its 
strongest  opponents  are  even  favorably  in- 
clined towards  broadening  and  lit>eralizlng 
the  terms  of  the  act. 

The  great  and  sweeping  changes  for  the 
Ijetter  wrought  by  the  Democratic  adminis- 
trations since  the  Hoover  depression  have 
dictated  the  main  line  of  Republic  campaign 
policy  in  the  last  ttiree  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Knowing  full  well  that  the  people  ap- 
proved and  applauded  the  progressive  pro- 
gram of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  Repub- 
licans did  not  dare  come  right  out  and  say 
that  they  were  against  it. 

Instead,  they  said  to  the  people,  "Elect  us, 
and  we  will  do  It  better." 

That  was  the  keynote  of  their  campaign  In 
1936  when  they  offered  Mr.  Landon  as  their 
candidate.  The  tactic  was  repeated  In  1940 
when  Mr.  Wilikle  was  their  standard  bearer, 
and  in  1944  when  Mr.  Dewey  made  his  bid 
for  power. 

Thus,  the  Republican  Party,  which  had 
held  firmly  to  a  do-nothing  policy  while 
the  country  was  headed  for  disaster  In  ttM 
late  twenties  and  early  thirties,  continued 
to  cling  to  a  do-nothing  philosophy  through- 
out the  years  when  we  Democrats  were  put- 
ting into  effect  a  concrete,  progressive  pro- 
gram of  action. 

But  during  these  years  the  Republican 
Party  was  not  merely  a  party  of  Inaction, 
It  was  also  the  party  of  active  obstruction. 

While  its  leaders  and  campaign  orators 
paid  lip-service  to  the  alms,  and  even  to  some 
of  the  accompllsiunents  of  the  New  Deal,  Its 
representatives  in  Congress,  for  the  most 
part,  did  their  utmost  to  block  and  salx)- 
tage  the  Democratic  action  program  which 
they  knew  was  favored  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people. 

The  people  were  not  blind  to  this  duplic- 
ity, as  the  election  results  showed  in  1936, 
1940.  and  1944. 

Today,  those  Republican  leadere  who  call 
the  tune  In  the  GOP  appear  ready  to  aban- 
don the  "Me  too"  policy  which  brought  them 
three  successive  defeats.  The  Tcfts.  the 
Brickers.  and  the  Reecea  are  no  longer  say- 
ing. "Elect  us  and  we  will  do  it  Ijetter." 
They  are  saying,  "Elect  us  and  we  won't  do  it. 
We  will  give  you  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  program." 

By  some  strange  process  of  reasoning 
ttieee  Republican  strategists  seem  to  believe 
that  the  American  people  «111  turn  their 
backs  on  the  alms  and  objectives  they  have 
so  steadfastly  adhered  to  for  the  past  18 
years. 

I  am  confident  that  they  are  as  wrong  as 
they  have  consistently  been  in  the  past.  For 
when  their  so-called  iM^jgram  is  analysed  it 
turns  out  to  t>e  nothing  but  a  promise  to  take 
the  country  back  to  the  onlamented  "nor- 
malcy'  of  the  Harding-CooUdfe-Hoovcr 
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Whereas  the  value  of  permanently  main- 
taining   a    United    States   representative   to 


runnerznore.  in  a  aiiuaiion  iixe  me  pres- 
ent one.  all  the  cartla  are  staclced  In  Its 
favor.    There  la  an  acute  shortage  of  most 
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Thus,  tbey  emphatically  disclose  the  fact 
that  their  hearts  and  minds  are  as  firmly  set 
against  progress,  as  inseparably  wedded  to 
the  dead  and  discredited  past,  as  they  have 
ever  been. 

The  utter  bankruptcy  of  the  Republican 
Party  as  far  as  ideas  and  issues  are  concerned 
was  plainly  revealed  as  soon  as  its  self-styled 
program  was  announced  in  Chicago  last  De- 
oonber. 

Evtn  the  Republlcan-minded  newspapers 
found  It  Impossible  to  stomach  this  incredible 
docxupent. 

The  Republican  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
called  It  "vague  where  it  ought  to  be  sp>eclflc," 
and  said  that  "it  avoids  vital  national  issues." 

The  uitraconservative  Washington  Star 
characterized  it  as  "a  masterpiece  of  evasion." 

The  Washington  News,  which  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  be  called  an  adminis- 
tration sheet,  said  that  it  was  "a  sorry  apology 
for  a  program.  *  *  *  A  Jumble  of  vague 
promises,  shabby  phrases,  glittering  generali- 
ties, and  vacant  viewing  with  alarm." 

One  would  think  that  such  a  barrage  of 
verbal  tomatoes  would  have  discouraged  the 
Republican  phrasemakers  and  induced  them 
to  come  forward  with  something  a  little 
more  positive,  as  well  as  a  little  more  plausi- 
ble. 

But  no:  subsequent  statements  by  the 
OOP  leadership  have  been  equally  devoid  of 
either  substance  or  sense. 

In  order  to  divert  attention  from  the 
fundamental  emptiness  of  their  platform, 
they  have  lately  resorted  to  the  technique 
known  as  "the  big  lie."  With  an  effrontery 
unequaled  in  American  politics  since  1840, 
when  the  conservative  Whigs  donned  coon- 
akin  caps  and  tried  to  palm  themselves  off  as 
the  party  of  the  plain  people,  the  Republi- 
cans aow  have  taken  to  calling  themselves 
"the  liberal  party  in  America." 

The  liberal  pairty.  Indeed — with  the  reac- 
tionary and  isolationist  John  W.  Bricker  way 
out  in  front  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion 

With  the  uitraconservative  Senator  Robebt 
A.  Taft  steering  it  on  legislative  matters. 

With  Representative  Cakioll  Reice  as  its 
national  chairman — a  man  who  rarely  dur- 
ing his  25  yean  in  Congress  ever  cast  a  lib- 
eral vote. 

With  steel  magnate  Ernest  Weir,  oil  king 
Joe  Pew,  and  Wall  Streets  Winthrop  Aldrlch 
paying  the  ptper  and  calling  the  tune. 

The  liberal  party — that  opposes  full  em- 
ployment, higher  wages,  a  housing  program 
for  veterans,  ceiling  prices  to  protect  con- 
sumers, health  insurance,  and  just  about 
every  other  liberal  measure  that  la  Intro- 
duced. 

That  kind  of  technique — the  technique 
of  the  big  lie — may  have  worked  in  Ger- 
many where  it  was  originated  by  Herr  Hitler, 
but  over  here  I  am  inclined  to  think  It  won't 
be  good  for  much  more  than  a  laugh. 

The  31 -point  program  put  forward  by 
President  Truman  is  the  exact  antithesis  In 
every  respect  of  the  nebulous  policy  state- 
ments issued  by  the  Republicans. 

It  is  specific  and  concrete,  as  well  as  com- 
prehensive. 

It  is  presented  In  terms  that  are  easy  to 
understand.  No  one  who  reads  It  can  have 
any  doubt  as  to  what  It  means. 

But  most  important  of  all.  It  is  a  program 
that  envisages  the  kind  of  America  that 
Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt  worked  for  and  fought 
for  with  all  the  boundless  energy  and  states- 
manship which  he  possessed. 

That  kind  of  an  America — which  there  can 
Im  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  want  and  are  determined  to  have — 
can  t>e  achieved  only  by  adherence  to  the 
prlnoples  and  policies  that  motivated  Roose- 
velt in  all  he  did. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  realize  this, 
•nd  that  for  this  reason  they  will  return  a 
majority  of  Democrats  to  Congress  next  year 
to  help  Harry  8.  Trtmoan  complete  the  task 
tbat  bla  lllustrlotis  predecessor  began. 


Tenniiul  Pay  for  Enlisted  Men 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  1.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHTTSms 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
GoNCRESSioNAL  RECORD  an  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Post  entitled  "Treat  All 
Alike." 

The  editorial  states  the  objections  to 
the  payment  in  bonds  to  enlisted  men  en- 
titled to  terminal  leave  pay  and  sets  forth 
strong  reasons  why  payments  should  be 
made  In  cash. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TmXAT  ALL  ALIKE 

The  vote  by  the  Senate  to  pay  off  the 
enlisted  men  for  their  terminal  pay  in  bonds, 
whereas  the  officers  have  been  paid  in  cash, 
again  revives  the  old  caste  system  which  it 
was  thought  had  recently  been  discarded  by 
the  new  regulations  eliminating  all  the 
salutes  and  kowtowing  to  which  the  enlisted 
men  had  been  subjected  whenever  they  met 
an  officer. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  measure  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote,  the 
Members  up  for  reelection  this  year  evidently 
not  being  desirous  of  having  their  vote  re- 
corded and  open  for  examination  by  the 
Justly  Indignant  GIs  and  gobs  who  are  thus 
being  discriminated  against  in  this  matter 
of  pay-off. 

The  measure,  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, provides  that  the  enlisted  men  shall  be 
paid  off  in  bonds  which  are  .not  due  for  5 
years,  and  even  In  the  meantime  they  are 
nonnegotlable.  This  meens  that  right  now 
when  the  young  men  back  from  the  wars  and 
trying  to  make  a  start  in  life,  setting  up  In 
business  or  starting  a  new  home  of  their 
own,  Jtut  when  they  need  the  cash  most. 
It  will  not  l>e  available  to  them.  The  amount 
It  Is  estimated  will  average  about  9250  to 
$300.  This  is  a  substantial  sum  to  most  of 
them  now,  but  5  years  from  now  when  they 
have  established  themselves  in  business  cr 
are  getting  along  in  the  world  with  these  5 
years  of  experience  behind  them,  the  9250  to 
9300  would  be  of  small  account. 

But  aside  from  the  mere  value  of  the 
money  there  is  the  natural  irritation  that 
they  are  being  discriminated  against  and.  In 
addition,  treated  as  if  they  were  children  or 
morons  who  did  not  know  how  to  handla 
nKiney.  As  stated  above  the  officers  mostly 
have  already  been  paid  off  in  cash.  So  the 
rallying  cry  is  raised  in  the  House,  where  the 
bond  plan  was  not  even  considered,  that  "If 
cash  is  good  enough  for  the  officers  it  is  good 
enough  for  the  enlisted  men." 

The  plea  made  for  the  bond  plan  rather 
than  cash  is  that  the  total  sum  to  be  paid  out 
will  probably  amount  to  93.000.000,000  and 
that  this  would  tend  to  be  Inflationary.  Fair- 
ly enough,  the  response  is  shot  back  by  advo- 
cates of  the  cash  payment  that  the  inflation- 
ary cry  is  always  raised  when  anything  is  to 
be  done  for  the  boys  who  saved  the  country 
in  its  hour  of  peril.  But  Britain  can  be  hand- 
ed 93.750.000,000  and  almost  every  other  coun- 
try in  the  world — friend  and  foe — are  on  the 
carpet  waiting  expectantly,  and  with  appar- 
ently good  reason  for  hope  of  a  substantial 
handout.  At  this  moment,  when  the  young 
OI^  are  trying  to  save  up  enough  to  buy  an 
electrical  refrigerator  or  a  washing  machine 
for  their  new  homes,  the  Senate  refuses  to 


pay  a  Jiut  obligation  In  cash;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  granting  hundreds  of  millions  to  be 
spent  In  Germany.  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  and  a 
dozen  other  countries  for  rehabilitation  in 
the  form  of  food,  farm  machinery,  building 
materials,  and  all  kinds  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances. 

The  American  people  have  shown  that  they 
want  this  discrimination  between  officers  and 
enlisted  men  abandoned,  and  it  should  be 
wiped  out  all  the  way  through. 

Yet,  besides  this  discrimination  In  the  mat- 
ter of  cash  payments  for  services,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  apparently  going  ahead  with  an- 
other form  of  discrimination  against  the  en- 
listed boys  who  lost  their  lives  fighting  for 
their  country.  In  every  State  a  new  national 
cemetery  Is  to  be  provided  as  a  memorial  for 
the  soldier  dead.  In  the  populous  States 
there  will  be  two  such  cemeteries.  Massa- 
chusetts win  have  two,  one  In  the  eastern 
and  one  In  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

But  here  in  these  national  shrines  the  offi- 
cers win  be  allotted  big  plots  with  plenty  of 
room  for  monuments,  while  the  enlisted  dead 
will  be  crowded  In  such  small  space  there  will 
be  hardly  room  to  put  a  marker  above  the 
grave.  Surely  It  Is  hardly  in  line  with  our 
democratic  Ideals  that  this  discrimination 
should  be  pursued  even  into  the  grave. 


"Commies"  and  the  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

"COMMIES"  AND  THE  POLL  TAX 

Two  Of  the  supporters  of  proposed  Federal 
anti-poll-tax  legislation  have  served  notice 
that  they  will  call  up  their  measure  when  the 
Senate  completes  all  other  preadjournment 
business. 

The  poll  tax  abolition  Issue  via  the  Federal 
legislation  route  is  so  old  and  so  familiar  to 
th.e  public  that  any  comment  on  It  would, 
for  the  most,  be  rehash  of  what  has  been  said 
again  and  again.  The  Commercial  Appeal's 
position  on  the  question  is,  too,  as  old  and  as 
familiar  as  the  Issue.  It  believes  in  poll-ta;[ 
abolition,  but  it  should  be  achieved  only 
through  local  ^tate  action  and  after  a  regis- 
tration system  which  is  foolproof  has  been 
created. 

A  great  many  fine  Americans  in  and  out  of 
the  Congress  believe  that  the  poll  tax  should 
be  abolished.  Most  active  toward  that  end, 
however,  are  some  who  are  not  and  never  will 
be  good  Americans — the  American  Com- 
munist Party  and  Its  members,  for  instance. 

One  of  the  planks  in  the  1940  Commtmist 
Party  platform  was: 

"Pass  the  Geyer  anti-poll-tax  bill." 

In  that  same  year  the  Commimlst  Party 
of  Arkansas,  then  using  post-offlce  box  453, 
North  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  Its  published  list 
of  platform  planks  had  this: 

"Abolish  the  poll-tax  requirement  for 
voting." 

The  American  Commimlst  Party  and  Its 
front  organizations  carry  on  a  persistent 
campaign  for  poll-tax  abolition  where  the 
tax  is  still  required. 

It  doesn't  hurt  for  the  people  to  know  who 
Is  advocating  what  In  these  days  and  tlmee 
of  Commimlst  expansion. 

In  Tennessee  poll-tax  funds  go  to  support 
education  and  the  schools. 

That's  a  good  thing  to  remember,  too. 


larger  and  more  stable  market  by  the  numer- 
ous  administration    measures    which    have 


suits  were  quite  the  opposite.    For  the  first 
tiaie  in  their  lives,  mlUiot»  of  wotken  were 


the  country  beck  to  ine  uniamcniea  -tk»- 
malcy"  of  the  Harding -CooUdfe-HooTcr  en. 
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Operating  Sobsidies  and  Construction 
Loans  Awarded  by  United  States  Shq>- 
ping  Board 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELUR 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  entitled  "An 
Index  to  Certain  Matters  Bearing  on 
Operating  Subsidies  and  Construction 
Loans.  Awarded  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1928."  I  think  the  state- 
ment contains  data  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Senate. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Government 
Printing  OfiBce  an  estimate  which  indi- 
cates that  the  statement  will  exceed 
the  two  printed  pages  allowed  under  the 
rule  and  will  cost  $240. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

An  Index  to  Cxbtain  Matters  Beasing  on 
Opssating  SrjBsmiES  and  Conbtkuction 
Loans,  Awarded  bt  the  Untied  States 
Shipping  Board  Under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  or  1938 

This  index  relates  largely  to  debates  in  the 
Senate  during  the  Seventy-first,  the  Seventy- 
second,  and  the  Seventy-third  Congresses  of 
the  United  States,  prompted  by  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.,  210,  Seventy-first  Congress,  and 
other  matters  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  upon  the  request  of  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  McKellar,  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Including  an  extensive  tabulation 
of  construction  loans  which  had  been  made 
at  rates  bf  interest  which  yielded  $22,000,000 
less  than  the  interest  rates  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  its  bonded  Indebtedness.  This 
index  is  in  two  main  divisions  as  indicated 
below. 

PART  I.  ITEUS  RELATING  TO  OPERATING  StJBSIOIES 

Item  1.  "The  Truth  About  the  Postal  Con- 
tracts." In  the  Senate,  June  30,  1930:  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  72,  part  11,  page 
12076. 

"Mr.  McKkllar.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  an  article  entitled  "Tlie  Truth 
About  the  Postal  Contracts,'  by  John  Nicolson, 
former  director  of  several  btireaus  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  I  wish  to  say 
that  It  is  a  very  remarkable  document,  and 
after  it  shall  have  been  printed  I  hope  that 
every  Senator  wiU  undertake  to  read  it." 

So  ordered.  Made  Senate  Document  No. 
210,  Seventy-first  Congress. 

Note — As  the  accuracy  and  integrity  of 
this  document  were  attacked  by  communica- 
tions also  inserted  in  the  Concreekional 
Record— and  indexed  also  in  this  compilation, 
together  with  replies  thereto — we  here  quote 
from  the  debates  the  comments  of  Senators 
revealing  the  continuing  faith  of  the  Senate 
In  its  accuracy  and  integrity.  See  also  the 
colloquy  quoted  In  item  8  of  this  index. 

Item  2.  Senator  Fletcher's  letter  to  a  num- 
ber of  his  colleagues  of  the  Senate,  re  "The 
Truth  About  the  Postal  Contracts." 

In  the  Senate:  E>ec«mber  20,  1930;  volume 
74  of  the  Record,  part  2,  at  pages  1236-1237: 

Mr.  King  (p.  1236)  (having  referred  to  the 
receipt  of  one)  said:  "In  that  letter  he  [Sena- 
tor Hetcber]  directs  my  attention  to  an  im- 
portant publication  presented  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar]  on  Jvme 


30.  1930.  and  printed  as  a  public  document. 
The  publication  is  entitled  "The  Truth  About 
the  Postal  Contracts."  "  He  then  quoted  from 
the  letter,  including  the  following  comment 
In  it  by  Senator  Fletcher:  "The  facts  re- 
vealed in  this  Senate  document  relate  to  a 
field  with  which  I  am  fairly  famUiar,  and  the 
document  itself  has  been  carefully  examined 
by  me.  It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work,  and 
the  author  has  rendered  a  fine  public  serv- 
ice" (p.  1237). 

Item  3.  Debate  In  Senate.  December  20, 
1930;  volxune  74,  part  2,  pages  1236  to  1243, 
Inclusive:  In  It  Senators  King,  Jones,  Mc- 
Kellar. Moses,  Vandenberg.  and  Fletcher  par- 
ticipated. In  the  course  of  It  Senator 
Fletcher  said  (p.  1240)  "Senate  Document 
No.  210.  to  which  attention  has  been  invited, 
contains  many  of  the  facts  about  which  I 
knew;  in  fact.  I  called  attention  to  some  of 
them  In  the  Senate  heretofore,  and  to  some 
of  the  sacrifice  sales  that  have  been  made. 
•  •  •  This  document  gives  additional  In- 
formation upon  the  subject,  and  I  regard  it 
as  very  Important  Information  which  the 
Senate  ought  to  have.  It  is  a  most  enlight- 
ening document  and  gives  facts  which  I  have 
no  right  to  question  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  formerly  director  of  several  bureaiis  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  charged 
with  promotional  work  in  aid  of  private  lines, 
and  who  likewise  was  counsel  to  the  commit- 
tee on  legislation  of  the  Shipping  Board." 

Item  4.  Report  by  the  Shipping  Board, 
through  its  Vice  Chairman,  the  Honorable 
Edward  C.  Plummer.  crltlclEing  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  210,  The  Truth  Alxjut  the  Postal 
Contracts. 

In  the  Senate.  January  23,  1931:  volume  74, 
part  3.  pages  2926.  et  seq.: 

"Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  President,  a  short  time  ago 
there  was  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
prepared  by  Mr.  Nicolson  with  reference  to 
postal  contracU  entered  into  by  the  Shipping 
Board  [through]  the  Post  Office  Department. 
I  have  here  an  analysis  of  that  article  by 
Mr.  Plummer.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  and  also  a  letter  from  him  stating  that 
the  analvEls  has  been  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Board.  I  think  the  letter  and  the 
analjrsis  should  be  printed  in  the  Record." 

So  ordered.  It  is  printed  in  the  Record 
Immediately  foUowing  Senator  Jones'  re- 
marks. 

Item  5.  Reply  bv  the  auttior  of  the  Truth 
About  the  Postal  Contracts  to  the  criticisms 
of  that  document  <S.  Doc.  210)  by  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  published 
in  the  Record  for  January  £3.  1981. 

In  the  Senate  February  9.  1931,  volume  74. 
part  4,  pages  4290  et  seq. : 

"Mr.  McKellar.  Some  time  ago  there  was 
a  controversy  in  reference  to  the  Truth 
About  the  Postal  Contracts.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  that  report — 
which  was  printed  as  a  Senate  document — 
made  by  Mr.  John  Nicolson.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  [the  reply  to  the  criti- 
cisms |  may  be  printed  in  the  Record." 

So  ordered.  It  immediately  foUows  the 
Senator's  remarks.  It  is  presented  under  the 
following  titles:  "I.  As  to  Accuracy  of 
Data  In  the  Truth  About  the  Postal  Con- 
tracts, n.  As  to  Integrity  of  Its  Stete- 
menU.  III.  The  Contracts  Were  Subsidies, 
Though  Camouflaged  As  Postal  Contracts. 
IV.  Attitudes  of  Senators  Frye  and  Hale — 
former  Members  of  the  Senate.  V.  Sales 
Prices  of  Vessels  As  Subsidies.  VI.  Modem 
Vessels  in  Competition.  VII.  The  Number 
of  New  Vessels  In  Fact  Built  Under  the  Con- 
tracts Were  But  Few.  vm.  The  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Contract — Awarding  a 
Subsidy  Exceeding  Current  Operations  and 
Replacement  Value  of  the  Vessel.  IX.  New 
Vessels  Volimtarily  Built.  X.  Question  of 
ResponsibUlty  for  Data  in  Records  of  the 
Board."  The  reply  dwelt  on  the  matters  In- 
dicated by  these  captions  only  because  the 
criticisms  of  the  Shipping  Board  had  dwelt 
on  them  in  the  attack  on  the  document. 

Item  6.  The  accuracy  and  integrity  of 
Senate  Dociunent  No.  210  sustained:  Because 


of  the  formal  attack  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  on  this  document,  further 
references  to  it,  in  the  course  of  the  debates, 
are  qtioted  below — revealing  the  continuing 
confidence  of  Senators  in  Its  accuracy  and 
integrity — notwithstanding  the  attack  upon 
It  by  the  Shipping  Board.    Wherein  consider : 

I.  In  the  Senate,  February  16,  1931;  vol- 
ume 74,  part  5,  at  page  5036.  Subsequent 
to  the  publication  in  the  Rbcoro  of  the  crit- 
icisms by  the  Shipping  Board,  and  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  the  author's 
reply  thereto.  Senator  Fletcher  said  (p. 
6036) :  "I  have  full  confidence  in  Mr.  Nlcol- 
son's  article — published  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. X  think  it  is  substantially  correct. 
There  has  been  an  attempt  to  meet  it  by  a 
statement  from  one  of  the  commissioners, 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
he  [the  author]  has  replied  very  explicitly. 
as  will  be  found  on  page  4290  of  the  Record 
of  February  9.  I  would  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  Mr.  Nicolson's  [reply]  In- 
serted in  the  Record  at  that  time  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee    (Mr.  McKRllar]." 

n.  In  the  Senate,  February  16,  1931;  vol- 
ume 74,  part  5,  at  page  5036: 

"Mr.  King.  A  [letter]  from  Mr.  Nicolson 
which  I  have  compared  with  the  data  I 
have,  and  If  the  Senate  will  allow  me  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  it.  •  •  •  In  his 
letter  Mr.  Nicolson  criticizes  Mr.  Plummer's 
attempt  to  discredit  his  statement." 

Mr.  King  then  reads  a  paragraph  from  the 
letter,  in  part  as  follows:  "In  the  attempt  to 
discredit  the  Senate  document  in  its  refer- 
ences to  two  contracts  given  the  Robert  Dol- 
lars for  their  two  lines  to  Manila — under 
which  they  will  receive  •27.000,000,  and  yet 
neither  contract  requires  the  building  of  a 
single  vessel — the  Commissioner  says  the  fact 
is  they  are  building  two  fine  large  vessels. 
meaning  of  course  they  are  doing  so  incident 
to  these  contracts  the  Senate  document 
criticises.     •     •     •     The  Vice  Chairman 

The  Senator  here  pauses  and  Interjects: 
"Speaking  of  Mr.  Plummer,  who  attempted 
to  critlclKe  Mr.  Nicolson  and  to  discredit  his 
statement:  "The  Vice  Chairman  fails  to 
mention  that  the  two  vessels  are  being  built 
for  the  postal  route,  the  round-the-world 
route,  covered  by  a  third  contract — which 
contract  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  [his] 
criticisms  of  the  Senate  document.' " 

The  Senator  paused  and  interjects:  "That 
Is  the  document  which  was  presented,  writ- 
ten by  Mr,  Nicolson. 

"Mr.  Fletcher.  That  is  what  1  supposed; 
that  was  my  impression. 

"Mr.  King.  Mr.  Nicolson  continues:  'Un- 
der the  third  contract  the  Dollars  are  re- 
ceiving 114,000.000  more — in  addition  to  the 
$27,000,000  paid  under  the  two  oontracU 
criticized— thus  leaving  the  $27,000,000  un- 
touched, and  payable  under  the  two  con- 
tracts which,  we  repeat,  do  not  require  any 
new  vessels  to  be  buUt;  thus  leaving  the 
Senate  document  Intact  and  true.' "  (See 
also  IV,  below.) 

in.  In  the  Senate  February  16,  1931;  vol- 
ume 74.  part  5,  I  offer  for  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  contracts  let  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1928,  and  ask  to  have  it  printed. 

So  ordered.  Then  follows  the  list  which, 
on  page  5036.  Senator  Fletcher  describes  as 
follows,  but  not  mentioning  the  source  from 
whence  it  came:  "I  have  here  a  statement 
showing  the  awards  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928  for  carry- 
ing foreign  malls.  It  is  noted  that  this 
statement  shows  the  number  and  estimated 
cost  of  new  vessels  required,  vessel*  required 
conditionally,  and  remodeling  or  recondi- 
tioning of  vessels  AKjuired  •  •  •  and  the 
aid  furnished  to  ship  builders  and  ship 
operators,  in  connection  with  these  postal 
contracts."     (See  also  V  below.) 

IV.  In  the  Senate,  February  16.  1831;  vol- 
ume 74,  part  6,  at  page  6038: 

"Mr.  King.  I  ask  unanimous  coawnt.  fol- 
lowitLg  the  sutement  presented  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  there  be  inserted  In  the 
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Rico^p  A  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  NicoUcn.  a  paragrapb  from  which  I  read 
a  few  mlnutw  ago." 

80  ordered.  The  letter  U  dated  February 
8.  1031.  Ax  thus  requested  by  Senator  King 
It  la  printed  on  page  5038,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  statement  Introduced  by  Senator 
Fletcher.  It  waa.  aa  Its  date  reveals,  prelimi- 
nary to  the  author's  reply  to  Commissioner 
Plummers  attack,  presenting,  preliminarily, 
criticisms  and  the  exposure  of  many  errors 
in  that  attack. 

V.  In  the  Senate,  February  26.  1931;  vol- 
ume 74.  part  6,  at  page  6052: 

"Mr.  Fi.xTCHEa.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  per. 
mJaslon  to  have  Inserted  In  the  body  of  the 
RzcoBO,  because  It  replies  to  some  data  with 
reference  to  postal  or  ocean  mall  contracts, 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Nlcolson." 

So  ordered.  It  Is  dated  February  25.  1931. 
tnd  assiimes  to  point  out  errors  In  the  tabu- 
lated!, statement  put  In  the  Record  by  Sen- 
ator Fletcher  on  February  16.  1931.  (See 
also  III  above.) 

Item  7.  In  the  Senate.  December  20.  1930: 
volume  74.  part  2.  pages  1236  to- 1243,  In- 
clusive. In  the  course  of  the  debate  em- 
braced In  these  seven  pages  of  the  Rxcoao, 
various  Senators  Introduced  Into  the  Rzcoao 
different  parts  of  the  document  they  were 
discussing,  viz.  Senate  Document  No.  210,  The 
Ttuth  About  the  Postal  Contracts.  The 
parts  thus  Introduced  are  here  Indicated  by 
their  captions;  but  In  the  Congressional 
RacoRO  not  only  are  the  captions  printed; 
the  full  text  appearing  In  the  original  docu- 
ment under  such  captions,  respectively,  la 
also  printed: 

I.  At  page  1238:  The  compilation  entitled 
•TTie  Mail  In  Fact  Transported."  presenting 
in  comparative  data  the  payments  In  fact 
made  the  steamship  lines  involved,  with  the 
payments  that  would  have  been  earned  at 
normal  rates  for  mail  transportation. 

II.  At  page  1238:  The  chapter  of  the  docu- 
ment having  the  following  caption.  "Monop- 
oly in  bidding:  Competition  was  excluded 
by  spcciflcatlous,  compliance  with  which  was 
possible  by  one  person  only." 

m.  At  page  1239:  The  chapter  of  the 
document  having  the  following  caption: 
"Subsidies  very  excessive:  The  subsidies 
greatly  exceed  the  handicap  of  American  ves- 
sels In  foreign  trade;  they  greatly  exceed 
also  the  operating  deficits  of  the  subsidized 
lines." 

IV.  At  page  1241 :  The  chapter  of  the  docu- 
ment having  the  following  caption:  "Vessels 
subsidized  twice:  A  double  subsidy  is  received 
by  those  lines  which  have  purchased  vessels 
from  the  board — and  then  awarded  a  postal 
contract." 

V.  At  page  1242:  The  chapter  of  the  docu- 
ment Iiavlng  the  following  caption:  "List  of 
nlM  price  concessions."  Comparing  the  cost 
at  construction  of  various  vessels  and  the 
price  at  which  sold  by  the  board. 

VI.  At  page  1242:  The  chapter  of  the  docu- 
mtnt  having  the  caption.  "The  present  law  is 
dafective.  Responsibility  for  the  kind  of 
contracts  made  is  chargeable  either  to  the 
text  of  the  law  or  to  administrative  officials — 
which?' 

Item  8.  In  the  Senate,  February  16,  1931: 
.  volume  74.  part  5.  pages  5031  et  seq.: 

"Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
put  into  the  Rbcoxo  at  this  point  Just  how 
much  of  a  subsidy  we  are  paying  to  the  vari- 
ous ship  companies  on  their  various  postal 
contracts.     •     •     • 

"Mr.  Black  (at  p.  6032).  Mr.  President.  In 
ra^Mnse  to  the  Inquiry  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  a  few  moments  ago.  If  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  does  not  object,  may 
I  give  Just  a  little  of  the  difference  between 
the  normal  price  for  the  mall  [  transporta- 
tion) and  the  subsidies  they  were  given?  It 
^  will  take  me  about  1  or  2  minutes. 
\  "Mr.  McKnxAS.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
ttie  Senator  do  ao. 

"Mr.  Black  (continuing).  The  American- 
Scantlc  Line's  compensation  at  normal  rates 


would  have  been  $2,600;  the  amount  In  fact 
paid  was  6260.000. 

"The  American-South  African  Line's  com- 
pensation at  normal  rates  would  have  been 
$375.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Government 
was  8165.000. 

"The  American-West  African  Line  at  nor- 
mal rates  would  have  received  $735.  The 
amount  in  fact  paid  was  6195.0C0. 

"The  Dollar  Steamship  Lines — I  presume 
that  Is  one  of  the  small  companies  that  need 
assistance  from  the  Government — for  15  voy- 
ages would  have  received,  at  normal  rates, 
tl3.5C0.  The  amount  in  fact  paid  was 
$728,000. 

"The  Eastern  Steamship  Line  at  normal 
rates  would  have  received  $1,400.  The 
amount  in  fact  paid  was  $147,000. 

"The  Munson  Steamship  Line — which,  I 
assiune,  Is  another  one  of  the  small  com- 
panies— at  normal  rates  would  have  received 
$33,200:  under  the  Government  contract  It 
gets  $920,00. 

"The  New  York  &  Cuba  Mall  Line  at  normal 
rates  would  have  received  $35  for  carrying  the 
mall,  but  under  the  contract  It  recelvi^  $224,- 
000. 

"Mr.  NoRRis.  How  much  was  that — $35? 

"Mr.  Black.  Thirty-five  dollars  is  what  It 
would  have  received  according  to  the  normal 
rate  that  had  been  previously  paid  for  carry- 
ing the  mails;  but  the  company,  of  course. 
In  order  to  get  a  slight  assistance  from  the 
Government,  was  awarded  a  contract  of 
$224,000. 

"The  Oceanic  &  Oriental  Navigation  Co.  for 
eight  voyages  at  normal  rates  would  have 
received  $535,  under  the  contract  received 
$113,000 

"The  Oceanic  &  Oriental  Navigation  Co., 
on  another  route,  at  normal  rates,  would  have 
received  $145.  Under  this  contract  it  received 
$123,000 

"The  Pac-Argentlne-Brazil  Line's  compen- 
sation for  six  voyages,  at  normal  rates,  would 
have  been  $3;  under  this  contract  it  received 
$102,000. 

"The  States  Steamship  Co..  at  normal  rates, 
would  have  received  $145.  Under  this  con- 
tract they  received  $230,000. 

"The  States  Steamship  Co.,  on  another 
route,  would  have  received  $133  !at  normal 
rates.  Under  this  contract  It  received 
$122,000. 

"So  the  Indications  are  that  while  It  Is 
very  bad  to  give  assistance  to  the  starving 
unemployed,  it  is  perfectly  all  right  to  give 
It  to  the  'starving'  steamship  companies. 

"Mr.  NoRRia  (p.  5032) .  Fiom  what  was  the 
Senator  reading?    Will  he  tell  \is? 

"Mr.  Black.  I  was  reading  from  informa- 
tion placed  in  the  Record  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  King]  which  gave 
the  statistics  on  these  contracts. 

"Mr.  Norris.  What  is  the  source  of  the 
Information. 

"Mr.  King.  That  information  was  collated 
by  Mr.  Nlcolson  who,  for  many  years,  wais  a 
trusted  employee  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
one  of  the  most  Intelligent  men  In  that  or- 
ganization. He  presented  a  report,  based 
upon  most  meticulous  investigation,  which 
was  printed  as  a  public  document — No.  210, 
as  I  recall. 

"Mr.  McKzLLAR.  It  is.  I  had  It  put  in  the 
Rxcoro;  and  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  It 
Is  the  most  perfect  compilation  of  facts  that 
I  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

"Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  want  the  Senator 
from  Utah  or  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
get  any  Idea  that  I  was  asserting  or  even 
suggesting,  that  the  Information  was  not 
reliable. 

"Mr.  King.  Ob,  no;  I  did  not  get  that  Im- 
pression at  all. 

"Mr.  NoRRis.  I  wanted  the  Rzcoro  to  show, 
however,  where  the  information  came  from, 
ao  that  Its  reliability  would  appear  on  its 
face  I  have  myself  gone  over  some  of  the 
records,  and  white  I  have  not  the  figures  at 
hand,  they  cc»^respond  quite  well  with  those 
the  Senator  has  Just  read  into  the  Rbcord. 


"Mr.  McKellar.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  Mr.  Nlcolson.  who  Is  a  very  great  ex- 
pert, has  gone  into  the  matter  very  care- 
fully, and  some  of  the  facts  which  he  sub- 
mits, and  which  have  not  been  denied,  and 
cannot  be  denied,  show  a  perfectly  astound- 
ing situation.    •     •     • 

"Mr.  NoRRis  (pp.  5032-5033).  The  figures 
given  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that 
were  placed  in  the  Record  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  do  not  even  tell  the  whole  story. 
They  do  not  even  give  us  a  complete  Idea  of 
the  great  subsidies  that  are  being  paid  to 
these  shipping  companies.  They  have 
bought  ships  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  then  they  have  been  given 
a  subsidy  besides,  to  operate  them.     •     •     • 

"Mr.  Black  (p.  5040).  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator   [Norris]   yield  to  me? 

"Mr.  Norris.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

"Mr.  Black.  The  Senator  referred  a  few 
moments  ago  to  the  shipping  line  which 
carried  $3  worth  of  mall  and  obtained  $102,- 
000  from  the  Post  Ot&ce  Department. 

"Mr.  Norris.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Black.  I  desire  to  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  shipping  line 
carried  that  mail  in  vessels  bought  from  the 
Government.  It  cost  the  Government  $15.- 
034,000  to  build  those  vessels.  They  were 
sold  to  the  line  which  Is  receiving  the  sub- 
sidy, for  $396,285.  So  the  Senator  will  note 
that  the  cost  to  the  Government  was  over 
$15,000,000,  and  the  cost  to  the  shipping 
company  for  these  subsidized  lines  was  $396,- 
000.  I  call  the  Senator's  further  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  total  cost  of  all  these 
subsidized  vessels  to  the  Government  was 
$258,000,000;  but  the  subsidized  companies 
purchased  them  for  $23,000,000." 

Note:  These  data  appear  in  full  detail  In 
Senate  Document  No.  210,  The  Truth  About 
the  Postal  Contracts,  chapter  V. 

"Mr.  Norris.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
contribution,  and  I  am  wondering  if  he  has 
not  omitted  one  other  Item.  When  the  com- 
panies bought  these  ships,  did  they  pay  for 
them  In  cash,  or  on  time? 

"Mr.  Black.  My  understanding  Is  they  were 
all  purchased  on  time. 

"Mr.  Norris.  And  at  what  rate  of  Interest?" 

Note. — The  low  rates  of  Interest  granted  by 
the  Government  on  loans  made  shipping 
companies  Is  dwelt  on  In  part  2  of  this  index. 

Item  9.  In  the  Senate,  March  2,  1931;  vol- 
ume 74,  part  7,  at  page  6677: 

"Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a 
letter  dated  February  26,  1931,  from  Mr. 
John  Nlcolson,  somewhat  In  answer  to  a 
letter  dealing  with  shipping  matters  which 
was  placed  in  the  Record  by  me  some  time 
ago.  I  think  it  but  fair  that  It  should  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro,  and  I  ask  permission 
that  that  be  done." 

(The  letter  or  report  Senator  Jones  thus 
refers  to  as  having  been  previously  printed 
In  the  Record,  was  the  report  of  Commis- 
sioner Plummer  appearing  in  the  Record  of 
January  23.  1931.  at  p.  2936  et  seq.,  criticizing 
S.  Doc.  No.  210.     See  item  4.  above.) 

In  a  concluding  paragraph  of  a  reply  by  the 
author  of  the  Senate  Document  No.  210 — 
printed  In  the  Record  of  February  9,  1931,  at 
page  4290  and  following — it  Is  mentioned 
that  that  document  would  be  later  supple- 
mented by  a  further  reply  having  special  ref- 
erence to  the  subject  there  indicated.  The 
letter  now  introduced  by  Senator  Jones  Is  the 
supplemental  reply  there  referred  to  as  yet  to 
be  made. 

Item  10.  In  the  Senate,  May  2,  1932;  vol- 
ume 75,  part  9.  pages  9382-9383: 

"Mr.  McKzllar.  I  ask  that  there  aiay  be 
published  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  •  •  • 
this  very  valuable  comparison  of  payments 
made  under  the  ocean-mall  contracts.  I 
earnestly  ask  that  Senators  give  this  matter 
their  attention.  It  is  a  matter  Involving  at 
least  $100,000,000  to  this  Government.  I 
hope  they  will  give  It  enough  attention  to- 
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morrow  morning  so  thai  they  may  ke  In- 
formed about  the  true  facta." 

60  ordered.  The  document  baa  a  caption 
reading  as  follows :  "Compsjriaon  of  payments 
made  under  ocean-mail  contracts  (title  IV, 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928)  with  the  normal 
transportation -value  of  the  mall  in  fact 
carried.  Compiled  by  John  Nlcolson  from 
data  fumlrhed  by  the  Poetmaster  General  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  response  •  to 
Senate  Resolution  85  (8.  Doc.  No.  69),  April 
30,  1932,  ^aBed  on  International  Postal  Union 
rates." 

Item  11.  In  the  Senate,  May  12,  1932;  vol- 
ume 75,  part  9,  at  page  10049: 

"Mr.  McKkixai.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Rccord  as  part 
of  my  remarks  a  compilation  of  the  instances 
where  competition  in  bidding  on  mail  con- 
tracts was  made  lmpoe*lble  under  the  speci- 
fications of  the  Post  Office  Department,  by 
Mr.  John  Nlcolson.  It  gives  most  valuable 
Information,  and  information  that  the  Sen- 
ate otight  to  have.  It  is  compiled  by  an 
expert  long  familiar  with  the  business  of 
shipping  and  ocean  routes,  and  having  had 
a  long  experience  as  an  official  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  It  ought  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  RccosD." 

80  ordered.  The  document  has  a  caption 
reading  as  follows:  "Instances  where  compe- 
tition was  impossible  under  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the 
award  of  ocean-mall  contracts.  The  data 
in  the  tabular  statement  below  have  been 
compiled  h"om  the  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General  In  response  to  Senate  Resolution  85 
(8.  Doc.  69),  Supplemental  Comments  are 
glvep  at  the  end,  John  Nlcolson.  May  9, 
1932."  (See  also  Item  7.  par.  U,  of  this 
index.) 

Item  12.  In  the  Senate,  June  2.  1932;  vol- 
ume 75,  part  11,  at  page  11787  et  seq.: 

"Mr.  McKellar.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  print  In  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  of  the  sub- 
sidizing transactions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  Dollar 
group  of  steamship  companies,  giving  them 
over  $100,000,000,  compiled  from  the  official 
records  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
as  of  May  1932,  by  John  Nlcolson." 

80  ordered. 

Item  13.  In  connection  with  the  colloquy, 
initiated  by  Senator  Norris,  and  participated 
in  by  Senators  Black,  King,  and  McKellar, 
quoted  In  Item  8.  above,  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  16,  1931.  voliune 
74,  part  5,  and  particularly  the  comment  of 
Senator  Norris,  above  quoted  from  page  5032 
of  the  Record,  v1»: 

"Mr.  Norris.  The  figures  given  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  that  were  placed  in  the 
Record  by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  do  not 
even  tell  the  whole  story.  They  do  not  even 
give  us  a  complete  idea  of  the  great  subsidies 
that  are  being  paid  to  these  shipping  com- 
panies. They  have  bought  ships  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  then 

they  have  been  given  a  subsidy  besides. 
•     •     ••• 

In  conjunction  with  that  comment,  it  is 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  more  complete 
information  in  the  field  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  In  those  parts  of  Senate  Docximent 
No.  210,  which  were  inserted  in  the  Record 
by  vsirious  Senators,  as  previously  Indicated, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  following: 

I.  The  <;hapter  of  the  document  (S.  Doc. 
No.  210)  printed  In  the  Record,  volume  74, 
part  2,  at  page  1239,  the  caption  of  which  is: 
"Subsidies  very  excessive:  The  subsidies 
greatly  exceeded  the  handicap  of  American 
vessels  in  foreign  trade.  They  greatly  exceed 
also  the  operating  deficits  of  the  subsidized 
lines." 

n.  The  chapter  of  the  document  printed 
In  the  RzcoRD,  voltune  74.  part  2,  at  page 
1241,  the  caption  of  which*  reads:  "Vessels 
subsidized  twice:  A  double  subsidy  Is  re- 
ceived by  tbcse  lines  which  have  purchased 


vessels  from  tbe  Board — mmI  ttaa  awftrded  a 
postal  c(xitra0«b" 

m.  The  chapter  of  ibe  document  printed 
In  the  RacoBB,  volume  74,  part  2,  at  page  1242, 
the  caption  of  which  reads:  "Ust  of  sales — 
price  concsartons,"  under  which  Is  presented 
the  sales  to  the  subsidised  lines,  respectively, 
the  price  at  which  the  vessels  were  sold  and 
the  amount  the  construction  of  these  vessels 
had  cost  the  Government. 

That  chapter  dose*  with  the  following  re- 
•apltulatlon : 

"The  10  subaidiacd  lines  enumerated  above 
represent  104  vessels  sold.  The  total  sales 
price  for  these  vessels  was  lc«  than  $23,000.- 
000.  The  total  cost  of  construction  for  the 
104  vessels  was  $258,000,000.  Their  cost  of 
construction,  therefore,  exceeded  the  total 
sales  price  by  more  than  $326,000,000.  In 
other  words,  the  sales  price  in  the  aggregate, 
was  not  10  percent  of  this  cost  of  con- 
struction." 

For  the  subsidy  In  the  form  of  compensa- 
tion for  transporting  mails,  and  the  extent 
such  payments  exceeded  the  normal  trans- 
portation value  thereof.  See  Senator  Black's 
statement  in  Item  8  above,  read  by  him  from 
the  chapter  of  the  document  printed  In  the 
Rbcosd.  volimie  74.  part  2.  at  page  1238.  under 
the  caption:  "The  mall  in  fact  transported." 

PART  1.  THE  tabulation  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
LOAMS  AWARDED  AT  RATES  OV  INTEREST  WHICH 
TIZLDEO  TO  THE  OOVERNKENT  $22,000,000, 
LESS  THAN  THE  RATE  PAID  BT  THE  GOVXRN- 
ICENT  ON  rrS  BONDED  DEBT. 

Item  15.  In  the  Senate.  May  27.  1932.  vol- 
ume 75,  part  10.  at  pages  11370-11373: 

"Mr.  McKxLLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Rscoro  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  a  statement  of  loans  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  at  interest 
rates  lower  than  3Va  percent,  compiled  by 
Mr.  John  Nlcolson,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Board.  In  this  connection.  I  beg  to  say 
that  Mr.  Nlcolson,  from  the  records  of  the 
Board,  shows  the  enormous  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment from  loans  made  by  the  Board  at 
such  rates  as  one-fourth  of  a  percent,  three- 
eighths  of  a  percent,  one-half  of  a  jjercent. 
seven-eighths  of  a  percent,  and  1  percent,  and 
other  exceedingly  small  Interest  rates.  •  •  • 
This  Is  a  very  carefully  prepared  statement. 
It  gives  the  exact  figures  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  Board  •  •  •  The  loans 
at  such  rates  were  Indefensible,  and  In  my 
Judgement,  no  member  of  the  Board  who 
was  a  party  to  the  granting  of  such  loans. 
at  such  Interest  rates,  should  be  reappointed 
to  the  Board,  or  confirmed  again  by  the  Sen- 
ate •  •  •  I  Invite  the  especial  atten- 
tion of  every  Senator  to  this  very  remark- 
able statement." 

It  was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  ac- 
cordingly. The  document  has  a  caption  read- 
ing as  follows:  "Statement  of  loans  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  at  Interest 
rates  less  than  3>'2  percent.  Compiled  May 
1932.  from  ofBclal  statement  of  the  Board. 
By  John  Nlcolson." 

Immediately  below  the  above  and  there- 
fore also  a  part  of  the  caption.  Is  a  note  by 
the  compiler,  reading  as  follows:  "Notx. — 
Such  rates  as  one-fourth  of  1  percent,  one- 
half  of  1  percent,  seven-eighths  of  1  percent, 
1  percent,  and  others  less  than  S'/j  percent 
minimum  now  fixed  by  law,  are  claimed  to 
result  from  section  301  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1928.  A  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  that  section  does  not,  we  think,  re- 
sult in  any  such  consequence.  Furthermore, 
whether  a  locm  should  be  made  was  discre- 
tionary with  the  Board.  If  the  applicant  was 
unwilling  to  pay  a  reasonable  rate,  by  con- 
tract, the  loan  could  have  been  denied.  All 
know  that  Congress  did  not  intend  the  in- 
terpretation, that  was  applied." 

A  the  end  and  immediately  following  the 
tabulated  statement  Is  a  "Recapitulation 
with  supplemental  comments"  purpmtlng  to 
show  that  the  rates  were  unjvistlfled  by  the 
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claimed  re- 


piDVlakm  of  law  whieb  It 
fiuired  them. 

Tlila  tabtilation  was  the  subject  of  em- 
tanded  debates  in  the  Senate  reported  in 
volume  76  of  the  CowcajBaioMAL  Bmcokd. 
part  12.  as  follows:  On  June  18.  1033.  at  pages 
13372  to  13386:  and  on  June  30.  1S»32.  at 
pages  13487  to  13497. 

The  attack  itpon  and    the  eonftrmation  of 
th€  meeuracf  of  the  tmbulatUm  of  loans 

Item  16.  In  the  Senate,  June  30.  1932: 
voltune  75.  part  12.  at  page  13405.  Senator 
Wallace  H.  Whttk,  of  Maine,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  address  incident  to  the  delates  on 
the  construction  loans  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Shipping  Board,  attacked  the  accuracy 
and  dependability  of  the  tabtilar  statement 
of  loans  introduced  as  above  and  said  of  it: 
"I  say  to  the  Senate  that  there  la  hardly  a 
truthful  or  accurate  statement  in  the  three 
pages  making  up  this  report." 

Item  17.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  tabulated  state- 
ment. In  the  Senate.  May  37.  1933:  volume 
77,  part  2,  at  page  4441.  Senator  McKbjjui 
introduced  into  the  Rbcosd  a  letter  dated 
March  25,  1933.  to  Senator  Whits,  from  the 
compiler  of  the  tabulated  statement  thus 
criticized  by  Senator  Whitk,  one  statement 
In  which  letter  is  as  follows: 

"Concerning  the  tabulation  you  have  said : 
There  Is  hardly  a  truthful  or  accurate  state- 
ment in  it.'  Now,  as  to  the  seven  columns 
thus  really  Involved  in  your  comment:  These 
contain  basic  data.  The  first  three  of  these 
are  data  originating  in  the  Shipping  Board. 
All  the  others,  viz,  columns  4,  5,  6,  and  7  re- 
late to  Federal  securities  involved  in  fixing 
Interest  rates  on  construction  loans.  This 
data  originated  In  the  Treasury  Department. 
You  say  of  it:  "There  is  hardly  a  truthful  or 
accurate  statement  in  them.' 

"Hon.  Ogden  L.  Mills.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  w^as  requested  to  have  these  col- 
umns checked  up.  and  by  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1933,  he  certifies  that  all  the  data 
In  coliunns  4,  6,  6.  and  7  are  substantially 
correct  •  •  •.  Of  all  these  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  says:  'I  have  had  the  state- 
ment checked  and  find  that  the  information 
therein  ts  substantially  correct.'  The  Sec- 
retary notes  no  exceptions  whatever:  not 
one.  Will  you  not  kindly  read  his  letter?  It 
is  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  20.  1933.  pages  625-626  " 

Item  18.  In  the  Senate.  March  20,  1933: 
volume  77.  part  1.  at  page  625: 

"Mr.  McKellar.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  CoNciaasioNAit 
Record,  a  letter  to  me  from  Hon.  Ogden  L. 
Mills,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1933.  relating  to  the  Federal  securi- 
ties listed  in  the  tabulation  of  construction 
loans  in  the  Conoressiomal  Rbcord  for  May 
27.  1932." 

So  ordered.  Then  follows  the  full  text  of 
the  letter,  the  parts  immediately  germane 
being  as  set  forth  in  item  17,  next  above. 

Debates  on  the  interest  rates  revealed  in  the 
tabulated  statement;  and  on  tfie  text  of 
the  law  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  source 
Item  19.  Senator  McKellar's  criticisms  of 
the  loans  at  the  very  low  Interest  rates 
which  had  been  used,  were  not  only  revealed 
by  him  when  he  introduced  the  tabulation 
into  the  Record  (see  item  15  hereof)  but.  aa 
the  leader  of  the  attack  on  the  system  which 
made  such  loans  possible,  his  attitude  and 
his  criticisms  appear  to  many  points  through 
the  debates.  He  especially  emphasized  that 
the  provision  in  the  text  of  the  law  which 
excluded  the  3-percent  poetal  bonds  from 
being  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the 
interest  rate,  itself  revealec.  on  the  face  of 
the  law  that  the  rate  In  no  case  should  be 
less  than  the  rate  on  those  bonds.  He  fur- 
ther emphasized  that  whether  a  loan  should 
be  made  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  Shippinc 
Board — hence  it  was  within  their  eontrol  to 
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dictate  a  contract  rate  that  was  reasonable — 
or  refuse  to  make  the  loan — course  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  had  In  fact  sug- 
gested.    And  furthermore: 

Item  20.  In  the  Senate.  June  18.  1932. 
volume  75.  part  12.  at  page  13373:  During 
Senator  McKsllai's  presentation  of  the  mat- 
ter  the   following   brief  colloquy   occurred: 

"Mr.  Howzix.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  able 
Senator  IMcKeluu)  if  the  Shipping  Board 
could  have  been  compelled  to  make  the 
loans? 

'Mr.  McKixLAH.  Oh.  no;  there  was  nothing 
In  the  world  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 

"Mr.  Howell.  It  was  in  their  discretion? 

"Mr.  McKellas  Oh.  yes;  It  was  a  matter 
In  their  discretion.  They  did  not  have  to 
make  the  loan  at  all." 

Other  Senators  dwelt  on  this  aspect  of  the 
matter.  That  It  was  optional  with  the 
Board  whfrher  a  loan  should  be  made,  a  fact 
Senator  WHms  also  conceded   (p.  13494). 

Item  21.  In  the  Senate.  June  18.  1932. 
volume  75.  part  12.  at  page  13379:  After  pre- 
senting the  facts  of  a  particular  loan  In  il- 
lustration. Senator  McKellax  said:  "I  would 
not  like  to  say  this  was  a  fraudulent  trans- 
action, but  it  Is  about  as  near  a  fraudulent 
transaction  as  I  have  even  known,  not  to 
-  be  one. 

••Mr.  Whxeleb  In  other  words.  If  it  is  not 
fraudulent,  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of  being 
fraudulent 

"Mr.  McKcLLAa.  Yes;  it  has  all  the  earmarks 
and  all  the  appearance  of  being  fraudulent. 
It  certainly  Is  fraudulent  in  law.  whether 
Intended  to  be  fraudulent  or  not. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr  Whexlek  (p.  13379).  I  think  one  of 
"the  wickedest  things  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
is  the  way  of  these  men  going  out  and  loan- 
.  Ing  Government  money.  It  is  not  only 
wicked,  but  In  my  Judgment.  It  Is  unlawful 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  and  cannot 
be  justified.  I  think  the  Senator,  or  who- 
ever brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, deserves  the  praise  of  the  Senate." 

The  teat  or  source  from  which  the  rates  of 
interest  were  derived 
Item  22.  In  the  Senate.  June  18.  1932;  vol- 
ume 75.  part  12.  at  page  13378: 

"Mr.  WHExtn.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  how 
they  could  arrive,  even  under  the  law.  and 
under  the  Senator's  IWhtti)  statement,  at 
the  figure  of  a  quarter  of  1  percent. 

"Mr.  McKellab  I  will  tell  the  Senator  how 
It  was.  Wealthy  men  would  lend  the  money 
to  the  Government  on  the  Government's 
bills  at  a  discount  of  a  quarter  of  1  percent, 
•nd  that  subterfuge  was  used  by  the  Shipping 
Board  for  fixing  a  rate  of  interest  for  20 
yean — at  the  low  rate  of  interest  I  have  men- 
tioned. These  bills,  as  they  were  called, 
where  the  Government  accepted  the  money 
and  paid  that  small  rate  of  Interest,  were 
for  a  very  short  period  of  time,  perhaps  30 
days  or  60  days,  or  on  demand.  They  were 
not  the  kind  of  an  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  was  referred  to  in  the  act — as  Is 
shown  by  the  exception  that  was  made,  that 
th?  Beard  was  not  to  consider  the  2-percent 
Interest  on  postal  bonds. 

"Mr.  WHXEini  (pp.  13378-13379).  1  think 
the  Senator  is  absolutely  correct,  and  I  think 
U  Is  quite  clear  from  the  Senator's  statement, 
that  what  these  men  did  was  to  violate  the 
provision  of  the  law  itself.  •  •  •  I  think 
any  of  these  executive  boards  that  come  in 
here  and  admit  that  they  loan  money  in  vio- 
latkH)  of  the  provision  of  law,  and  through 
mua  of  a  subterfuge.  Instead  of  being  here 
Mklnc  for  confirmation,  ought  to  be  im- 
pMebed." 

Item  23.  In  the  Senate.  June  18,  1932;  vol- 
time  75.  part  12.  at  page  13373: 

•Mr.  VAHaxNBnc.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senators  IMcKnxAa)  reminiscence  that 
the  Interest  arrangement  wa«  an  utter  out- 


rage on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Statea. 
and  was  Indefensible  in  any  shape  or  man- 
ner." 

Responsibility  for  the  failure  to  report  exist- 
ing conditions  to  Congress 

Item  24.  In  the  Senate,  June  18,  1932,  vol- 
tmie  75.  part  12,  at  page  13373: 

"Mr.  Vandeitberg.  If  this  section  of  the  la<» 
was  as  outrageous  as  the  Senator  and  I  both 
agree  that  it  was,  though  it  has  since  been 
corrected  as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  I 
think  the  primary  responsibility  was  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States— even  before 
It  was  upon  the  Shipping  Board— to  have 
checked  against  any  such  back  door  to  the 
Treasury;  and  that  primary  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  Treasury  for  neglecting  to  have 
notified  Congress  that  the  change  should 
have  been  made.    •    •    • 

"Mr.  McKellar.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  Treasury  Department  was  derelict 
in  Its  duty.  The  first  obligation  [however] 
was  upon  the  head  of  tjie  Shipping  Board. 
He  was  the  man  primarily  entnisted  with  the 
trust  fund.  He  above  all  others  was  respon- 
sible for  these  ridiculously  low  rates  of  In- 
terest I  resulting)  in  this  enormous  loss  of 
$22,000,000  to  the  American  taxpayers  on  the 
loans  that  were  made. 

"Mr.  Whtte.  In  my  opinion,  the  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  legislation.  We  wrote  into  that 
law  the  rule  which  should  determine  the  rate 
of  interest.  •  •  •  if  the  responsibility  Is 
on  anyone,  it  is  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  not  upon  the  administration 
offices." 

Item  25.  In  the  Senate,  June  20,  1932, 
volume  75.  part  12,  at  page  13496: 

"Mr.  Vandenberc.  I  have  no  pride  of  opin-- 
Ion  m  my  letter  or  its  authority  in  relation 
to  the  correcting  of  this  outrageous  situation; 
but  I  do  have  a  very  keen  Interest  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  diligence  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  In  knowing  the  Senator's 
(Wnnrl  Judgment  as  to  whether  6r  not  the 
correction '  would  have  been  made  had  not 
the  letter  been  received.  So  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator IWHm]  this  categorical  question:  Is 
It  his  Judgment  that  the  shipping  rate  situa- 
tion would  have  been  speedily  corrected  upon 
the  Initiative  and  action  of  the  Board  itself? 

"Mr.  White  (p.  13496).  It  is  a  pure  matter 
of  speculation  as  to  whether  they  would 
have  acted  without  the  Senator's  letter  or 
not.     •     •     • 

•Mr.  Vandenberg  (p.  13375).  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  the  Government  would 
not  still— June  1932 — be  i>.anlng  money  to 
shipping  companies  for  almost  nothing,  if 
I  had  not  happened  to  stumble  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance, or  if  some  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress had  not  happened  to  have  stumbled 
on  it. 

"Mr.  McKellah  (p.  13375).  The  Shipping 
Board  would  be  lending  to  the  shipping 
companies  of  the  country  money  at  this 
ridiculous  rate  of  Interest  right  now,  if  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  had  not  in  seme 
way— I  do  not  think  he  has  explained  how, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  discovered 
the  fact  that  these  ridiculously  low  rates  of 
Interest  were  being  charged,  and  brought  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  country  through 
the  amendment." 

The  part  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  had — or  icas  entitled 
to  have,  if  any — in  determining  the  Boards 
action 

Item  26.  In  the  Senate,  December  26.  1930; 
volume  74,  part  1,  at  page  788:  Senator  Van- 
DENBERQ  introduced  a  letter,  dated  December 
11,  1930.  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  himself,  in  which  the  Chairman  of 
th-  Board  said:  "Referring  to  our  conversa- 
tion a  few  days  ago  •  •  •  in  keeping 
with  a  recent  informal  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  (copy  of  which  I  understand  you 


have  seen)  the  Board  today,  because  of  some 
impending  loans  upon  which  rates  of  inter- 
est must  be  fixed,  took  action  to  abide  by 
the  Attorney  General's  opinion." 

Item  27.  In  the  Senate,  June  18,  1932;  vol- 
ume 75.  part  12.  at  paga  13382: 

Bffr.  McKellar  dwelt  on  and  read  from  a 
letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
dated  July  7,  1930.  to  Admiral  Cone,  a  C<:im- 
mlsstoner  of  the  Board  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  construction  loans.  In  which 
the  Chairman  said,  in  part:  "In  response  to 
a  request  of  Secretary  Mellon  I  visited  his 
office  this  afternoon,  and  had  a  confertnce 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  Hope,  and  the  Solicitor,  concerning  the 
letter  of  July  1.  I  had  written  him  (re.  in- 
terest on  loans).  •  •  •  They  sugge.  ted 
that  the  Shipping  Board  should  take  the 
position  that  3  percent  would  be  the  rate, 
and  that  it  be  handled  as  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  the  borrower  and  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  in  which  event  nobody  would  be 
allowed  to  complain.  And  in  view  cf  the 
fact  that  the  administrative  officials  would 
be  a  party  to  loaning  money  for  20  years  it  a 
ridiculously  low  rate,  which  loans  we  \.eie 
not  bound  to  make  at  all  under  the  law.  1  hat 
the  parties  thereto  agree  on  a  specific  rate." 
Mr.  McKellar  (continuing).  "It  was  the 
advice  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
afterwards  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  in  the  Informal  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General,  that  the  Board  had  a  right 
to  make  a  contract  with  them,  the  shipjUng 
companies,  and  ought  to  do  it.  Yet  .  the 
Board)  disregarded  that  advice,  and  contin- 
ued secretly  to  make  contracts  at  that  ridicu- 
lously low  rate  of  interest,  costing  the  Arier- 
Ican  people  and  the  American  Government 
$22,000,000  in  the  amounts  that  were  loajied; 
It  is  indefensible. 

Mr.  McKellar,  continuing  (p.  13489):  "A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion.  Mr.  President,  In  his 
opinion  the  Attorney  General  said  that  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Board  •  •  •  that  a 
contract  rate  should  be  put  In.  Mr.  Mellon 
advisee*  a  contract  rate  (p.  13374)  •  •  • 
I  have  said  the  Shipping  Bof>rd  was  not  com- 
pelled to  loan  money  to  any  company;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  assented  this  v.as 
so.  •  •  •  The  responsibility  of  the  Snip- 
ping Board  for  this  interest  rate  is  sufHciently 
shown  in  the  'Recapitulated  and  supplem?nt- 
al  comments'  at  the  end  of  the  [tabula led] 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Recorj  of 
May  27,  1932,  at  page  11372.  The  Re.  oro 
gives  the  whole  matter." 

Item  28.  In  the  Senate.  June  18,  1932,  vol- 
ume 75.  part  12,  at  page  13379: 

"Mr.  McKellar.  The  S£cretar>  of  the  Treas- 
ury, believing  that  the  rates  certified  were  not 
In  accord  with  the  Intent  and  policies  [of 
Congress),  suggested  that  the  Board  arrange 
the  leans  on  the  basis  of  a  contract-interest 
rate,  and  thus  obtain  a  reasonable  and  a  sub- 
stantial uniformity  •  •  •  (p.  lSC-80). 
The  Board  explains  Its  abandonment  of  th:s 
suggestion  by  a  legal  opinion  from  the  At- 
torney General  which  on  its  face,  by  the  way, 
is  just  a  copy  of  something.  Whether  it  was 
a  real  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  nobody 
knew;  on  its  face  It  expressly  mentions  that 
it  is  'informal.' 

"Assuming  it  had  been  a  formal  opir  ion. 
Intended  as  a  basis  of  final  action,  the  fact 
remains  that: 

"Such  Judicial  or  quasi-Judicial  bodies  £S 
the  'nterstate  Commerce  Commlision  and 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  for  rea- 
sons too  obvioixs  for  comment,  are  not  sut  Ject 
to  or  estopped  by  rulings  or  opinions  of  the 
Attorney  General— hence  responsibility  can- 
not be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Such  quasi-Judicial  bodies  are  charged 
With  direct  Interpretation  of  laws  affecting 
matters  In  their  Jurisdiction,  subject  only  to 
Judicial  decisions  as  precedents,  and  sul.ject 
to  reversal  only  by  the  courts— when  wrong." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACBtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  articles  written 
by  Ruth  Gruber.  New  York  Post  foreign 
correspondent,  on  Palestine: 

Palestwi  Today  Is  Ireland  or  1921  as  Blacs 
AND  Tan  Terror  Rtn.ES 

(By  Ruth  Gruber) 

Palestine  is  the  Ireland  of  this  postwar 
period.  That  is  the  biggest  story  I  found  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  fierce  hatred  of  the  British,  the  con- 
centration-camp atmosphere,  the  destruction 
of  civil  liberties,  the  growth  of  a  people's 
army — the  same  social  and  political  explo- 
sives which  made  Ireland  the  tlnderbox  of 
the  last  postwar  period,  make  Palestine  the 
time  bomb  of  this  one. 

Eveii  the  hated  special  police,  the  infamotis 
Black  and  Tans  whom  the  British  sent  to 
suppress  the  Irish,  and  who  were  In  their 
day  as  notorious  as  Nazi  Storm  Troopers, 
were  recruited  by  the  British  and  actually 
sent  to  Palestine  to  keep  order. 

JEWS  CATCH   ON 

The  British  began  creating  the  parallel 
themselves  by  their  colonial  policy,  by  using 
torture  on  men  and  women  suspected  of 
political  activity,  by  suppressing  civil  liber- 
ties, by  turning  Palestine  into  the  same  kind 
of  police  state  that  Ireland  was  before  Its 
liberation. 

Now  the  Jews  are  catching  on  to  the  tech- 
nique which  the  Irish  used  successfully  to 
fight  the  British.  They  have  learned  at  last 
what  the  Irish  learned  after  centuries  of 
bloody  battle — that  the  only  language  the 
Foreign  OSlce  seems  to  understand  la  the 
language  of  guns. 

They  have  learned  to  their  sorrow  that 
appeasement  of  the  Foreign  Office  In  the 
thirties  led  directly  to  the  White  Paper  of 
1939,  to  the  ghettolzing  of  Palestine  and 
the  tragic  restrictions  on  Immigration.  At  a 
time  whcp  the  hounded  Jews  of  Erirope 
found  every  escape  route  from  the  Nazi  for- 
tress being  rapidly  cemented,  the  British  sud- 
denly dropped  the  iron  curtain  on  Palestine, 
too. 

A  few  months  ago,  waiting  for  a  plane  in 
Ireland's  Shannon  Airport  near  Limerick,  an 
Irishman  said  to  me,  "The  British  don't  un- 
derstand justice  and  decency  and  fair  play 
in  colonial  policy  and  International  politics. 
You've  got  to  hit  them  on  the  snout." 

Even  in  America  some  of  my  Irish  friends 
used  to  smile  at  Jewish  naivete,  "The  Jews 
think  they  can  get  Justice  out  of  the  Brit- 
ish." 

Now,  in  Palestine,  I  met  a  number  of  Jews 
who  were  waking  up  to  the  facts  of  colonial 
life.  They  were  studying  Irish  history. 
They  were  getting  readj  to  hit  the  British 
on  the  snout. 

At  the  outset  of  this  series,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  there  are  stories  I  could  not  cable 
from  Palestine,  facts  that  I  could  not  tell  be- 
fore, without  endangering  my  sources,  many 
of  whom,  I  am  sure,  would  have  found  them- 
selves in  Jail. 

CENSORSHIP  DOES  TXJSt 

The  British  Foreign  Office  wiU  teU  you  that 
there  is  no  censorship  in  Palestine  for  foreign 
correspondents.  Officially  that  is  true.  The 
open  censorship  is  for  the  local  press,  and 
every  Palestinian  newspaper  printed  in  the 
three  official  langxiages,  English,  Arabic,  and 


Hebrew,  is  censored  <^own  to  Its  weather  re- 
ports and  lipstick  ads. 

No  newspaper,  for  instance,  it  allowed  to 
print  the  name  of  Hitler's  friend  the  grand 
mufti  of  Jerusalem,  unless  his  name  is  men- 
tioned on  the  floor  of  Commons  or  unless  it 
appeared  in  testimony  before  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Pales- 
tine. 

We  were  told  by  tlie  Government  censor 
that  for  us  foreign  correspondents  there  was 
atisolutely  no  censorship.  But  everyone  of 
us  knew  that  cur  stories  were  being  studied 
and  made  available  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office  people  In  Palestine  almost  before  they 
reached  our  editors'  desks  at  home.  The  re- 
sult was  complete  destruction  of  normal  rela- 
tions between  the  correspondent  and  the 
source  of  news.  Some  of  the  facts  which  I 
obtained  I  had  to  hold  back  until  enough 
time  had  elapsed  to  obscvu-e  the  identity  of 
my  Informants. 

"old  cuaso"  hangs  on 

I  want  to  make  clear  too  that  I  am  not 
anti-English;  I  am  anli-British-Forelgn- 
Policy,  particularly  as  I  saw  it  In  action  In 
Palestine.  The  English  at  home  are  as  val- 
iant and  admirable  a  people  today  as  they 
were  during  the  war  when  their  backs  were 
against  the  wail  and  they  held  the  Nazis  off 
alone. 

But  either  the  English  who  are  noble  and 
fine  and  democratic  at  home  are  not  the 
English  who  r\m  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  or,  if  they  are,  they  change 
psychologically  when  they  leave  home. 

I  found  the  Foreign  Office  being  run,  for 
the  most  part,  by  men  who  have  never  broken 
with  the  tradition  of  the  old  British  imperial- 
ists, men  who  think  back  through  their 
grandfathers,  men  who.  knowing  that  the 
days  of  grabbing  and  expansion  are  over  and 
only  the  days  of  clutching  and  hoarding  are 
left,  are  now  imperialists  by  despair. 

BRITONS'    GREATEST    ENKMT 

To  me,  the  British  Foreign  Office  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  English  people.  I  can- 
not believe  the  English  people  Indorse  Att- 
lee's  absurd  demand  that  the  report  of  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted unless  the  underground  armies  are 
suppressed.  Who  can  suppress  an  army 
which  includes  every  citizen  from  the  age  of 
15  to  50? 

I  cannot  believe  the  English  people  will 
accept  the  betrayal  of  Bevln's  promlEe  to  the 
committee  that  the  British  would  carry  out 
whatever  recommendations  were  made,  a 
promise  repeated  to  me  in  London  by  several 
members  of  the  commission  after  the  famous 
luncheon  Bevin  gave. 

The  cynical  betrayal  of  promises,  the  reign 
of  terror  in  Palestine,  the  operation  of  a 
black-and-tan  police  state — these  are  the  ac- 
tions of  men  who  have  everything  to  lose. 
The  wages  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  are 
war. 

How  Britain  RBCRtTTED  PRO-Nazis  and  Spent 

$20,000,000  ON  Jails 

(By  Ruth  Gruber) 

Palestine  is  a  police  state.  Officially,  there 
Is  no  mail  censorship,  but  nobody  dares  write 
honestly  In  a  letter.  Officially,  there  la  no 
wire  tapping,  but  nobody  dares  talk  freely 
on  the  telephone. 

Officially,  the  war  is  over,  but  Palestine  still 
has  a  curfew;  no  automobile  can  enter  the 
city  gates  of  Jerusalem  after  6  p.  m.  Each 
night  the  Jail  in  Jerusalem  fills  up  with  peo- 
ple caught  entering  the  city  at  3  minutes  past 
6  or  later.  If  your  car  gets  one  fiat  tire  on  the 
road,  you  are  likely  to  spend  the  night  in 
jail  imtil  your  friends  learn  that  you  are 
missing  and  come  to  bail  you  out. 

Palestine  is  a  police  state.  There  are  124 
huge  police  stations  In  this  tiny  country. 
The  British  have  spent  5,000,000  English 
pounds  ($20,000,000)  building  police  stations. 


They  have  spent  about  half  a  million  pounds 
for  education. 

One  of  the  problems  diactueed  almost  daily 
before  the  Anglo-American  Committee  WM 
Palestine's  absorptive  capacity.  The  absoq^ 
tive  capacity  for  Jails  never  came  up. 

jails  cvnrwHEBS 

As  you  drive  through  the  country,  past 
collective  farms  and  villages,  where  only  a 
few  years  ago  there  was  nothing  but  parched 
land  and  biblical  stones,  you  see  at  steady 
Intervals  huge  concrete  buildings  dominat- 
ing the  bills.  Once  you  might  have  thought, 
as  I  did,  that  these  buildings  were  giant  hos- 
pitals to  care  for  the  disease-ridden  Arab 
fellahln.  or  agricultural  centers,  or  universi- 
ties spreading  the  culture  of  Shakespeare 
and  Einstein  to  the  Jewish  and  Arab  popu- 
lation. 

But  you  learn  very  soon  that  money  is  not 
spent  by  the  British  for  culture  and  educa- 
tion and  health;  the  mandatory  government 
spends  its  money  for  police  stations  and 
Jails.  Palestine's  most  costly  architecture, 
typically  enough.  Is  prison  architecture. 

The  most  striking  parallel  between  the 
Ireland  of  the  last  war  and  the  Palestine  of 
this  one  is  in  the  police.  The  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  the  infamotis  "Black  and 
Tans,"  who  infiamed  the  whole  world  for 
their  outrages  against  the  citizenry,  were 
recruited  and  sent  to  Palestine. 

Their  technique  in  the  Holy  Land  was  the 
technique  they  had  learned  in  Eire.  Mem- 
bers of  the  force  broke  into  citizens'  homes, 
raided  for  arms,  confiscated  correspondence. 
and  generally  substituted  a  "Hate  the  Jews" 
policy  for  their  old  "Hate  the  Irlsh.- 

horst  wessel  heard  again 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many, the  British  recruited  Paacists  from  the 
Mosley  gang.  These  men.  who  loathed  the 
idea  of  fighting  their  friends,  the  Nazis,  em- 
braced with  passion  the  idea  of  fighting  Jews. 

They  walked  around  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Tel  Aviv,  the  city  built  by  Jews. 
singing  the  Horst  Wessel  song.  They 
marched  into  crowded  market  places  giving 
the  "Hell  Hitler"  salute.  They  drove  In 
British  police  trucks  with  swastikas  chalked 
on  the  side.  Underneath  the  swastikas  was 
the  familiar  slogan — "Kill  the  Jews." 

To  be  sure,  the  job  of  being  a  policeman  in 
a  police  state  is  not  easy.  The  police  know 
they  are  hated;  they  never  know  when  they 
may  get  a  bullet  in  the  beck. 

It  is  as  impossible  for  the  British  to  keep 
morale  high  among  the  police  force  in  Pal- 
estine as  it  was  to  keep  morale  in  Ireland 
when  the  Black  and  Tans  looted,  drank, 
wrecked  whole  towns  and  shot  prominent 
Sinn  Feiners  who  were  often  the  most  re- 
spected men  in  their  communities.  While 
the  police  were. alienating  the  friendship  of 
the  world,  the  Irish  patriots  and  now  the 
Palestine  patriots  were  winning  new  friends 
each  day. 

som  are  decent 

Palestine  Is  a  police  state — but  even  some 
of  Its  policemen  are  decent  human  beings. 
There  are  some  among  them  who  so  loathe 
the  tasks  the  British  gave  them  that  they 
have  quit  the  forces  In  disgust.  I  met  a 
former  British  policeman  who  told  me  that 
the  tactics  of  the  forces  had  made  him  pro- 
Zlonlst  and  he  was  now  fighting  for  the  Jews. 

During  the  war  the  Palestine  police  were 
conscripted  and  not  permitted  to  leave  to  en- 
list in  the  army  or  the  air  forces  to  aboot 
Nazis  instead  of  Jews.  Some  of  them  actu- 
ally committed  felonies  In  order  to  be  locked 
up  and  dishonorably  fired  from  the  Palestine 
police  force  so  they  could  get  into  an  honest 
war. 

Palestine  Is  a  police  state — and  the  long 
arm  of  the  police  stretched  even  to  Switser* 
land,  where  the  Anglo-American  Committee 
was  writing  its  report.  A  Captain  Ayers  came 
to  Laxisanne  from  Jerusalem  to  "gtiard"  the 
committee  members.    When  the  committee 
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recommended  that  100.000  Jews  be  allowed 
to  enter  Palestine,  Ayers  told  several  com- 
mittee members,  "You  don't  know  how  much 
easier  you've  made  the  Job  (or  the  Palestine 
police." 

COPS   BZHim)  TKZ   WIU 

Tho  force  Is  as  terrified  now  of  the  young 
men  and  women  In  the  Hagsnah,  the  citizens' 
«rmy.  as  the  Black  and  Tans  were  of  the 
young  men  and  women  in  the  Sinn  Fein. 
The  Juke  in  Palestine  is  that  the  ones  who 
are  really  behind  barbed  wires  are  the  police- 
men, who  lock  themselves  up  in  terror  at 
night. 

M<.  «t  of  the  attacks  by  the  three  resistance 
organizations,  the  Haganah,  an  army  of 
minute  men  to  which  almost  every  able- 
bodied  Jew  belongs,  and  by  the  smaller  move- 
ments, the  Irgun  Zval  LoumI  and  the  Stern 
Oang.  are  directed  against  the  police. 

Why?  I  asked  that  queation  every  time 
I  s{x>ke  to  a  member  of  one  of  the  under- 
ground armies.  The  answers  were  clear — 
the  police  are  the  arm  of  the  British  Foreign 
once.  The  police  are  the  special  organ,  the 
•yea  and  ears  of  the  white  paper  regime. 

The  police  are  the  vanguard  of  the  move  to 
suppress  Jewish  Immigration.  The  police 
treat,  and  have  treated,  the  people  brutally, 
tising  concentration  camp  methods  to  get 
Information  from  political  suspects.  The 
police  use  agents  provocateurs.  Some  of  the 
police  are  anti-Semitic  and  almost  all  of  them 
are  anti-colonial.  The  police  are  bated  be- 
cause Palestine  Is  a  police  state. 

Jews     AND     AaABS     OVT     ALONG     WELL — UNTIL 

BxriAiN  Raisbs  False  Issues 
(By  Ruth  Oruber) 

Since  my  return  to  America,  almost  every- 
one I  meet  asks  me.  "What  is  the  chance  of 
an  Arab  holy  war  breaking  out  if  the  100.000 
Jews  are  allowed  Into  Palestine?  Can  the 
Arabs  and  Jews  really  get  tlong?"  Most  ol 
my  friends  in  America  seem  to  picture  the 
Arabs  and  Jews  constantly  at  each  other's 
throats. 

Actually,  the  most  extraordinary  sight  In 
Palestine  is  the  way  the  ordinary  Arabs  and 
Jews  get  along. 

They  sit  In  buses  together;  they  eat  in 
the  same  cafes;  they  drink  cocktails  at  the 
■ame  tables  in  the  cocktail  bar  of  the  King 
David  Hotel:  young  Arab  intellectuals  take 
Jewish  girls  to  dinner. 

The  majority  of  the  Arabs  are  no  more  antl- 
Bemitic  than  the  majority  of  the  Jews  are 
antigentile  Almost  every  Arab  spokesman 
I  met  in  Egypt.  Palestine,  or  Iraq  made  a 
point  of  telling  me  that  the  Arabs  are  cousins 
of  the  Jews,  they  belong  to  the  "Sems"  and 
have  a  common  history  and  a  common  heri- 
t«8«. 

The  bitter  truth  about  Palestine  is  that 
It  is  to  the  British  Foreign  Office's  Interest  to 
■ow  the  seeds  of  Arab-Jewish  hatred.  Britain 
wants  to  make  the  world  believe  that  only 
an  army  of  occupation  can  keep  peace  In  the 
Holy  Land 

DrvmE  AND  Btnj 

These  are  familiar  tactics  with  the  British 
Tliey  used  the  same  tactics  of  "divide  and 
»«le"  in  Ireland.  There  were  grave  and  his- 
toric differences  between  the  Catholic  south 
and  the  Protestant  north,  but  without  Brit- 
ish intervention,  the  Irish  might  have  worked 
out  their  domestic  differences.  To  this  day. 
almost  every  Irishman  blames  the  British  for 
aggravating  the  differences  between  the  north 
and  south,  and  for  causing  the  partition  of 
Ireland. 

In  Palestine,  the  British  role  is  even  crasser 
than  It  was  In  Ireland.  History  did  not  keep 
the  Jews  and  Arabs  Irrevocably  apart:  but 
the  British  are  trying  their  utmost  to  sp)eed 
up  history  and  exploit  whatever  differences 
there  are  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  moat  flagrant  official  act  of  the  Foreign 
Ottee  In  fomenting  hostility  between  the 
Arabs  and   Jews   was   in   bringing   back   to 


Palestine  that  leading  Nazi  fellow-traveler. 
Jamal  Husaelnl,  the  cousin  of  the  Grand 
liCufti  and  his  chief  henchman.  Jamal's  pres- 
ence In  Palestine,  his  leadership  of  the 
Arabs  In  their  testimony  before  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry,  were  a  clear 
index  of  the  Foreign  Office's  determination 
to  give  oomph  and  a  semblance  of  unity  to 
the  Arab  case. 

AXABS   ABE   SUSPICIOUS,    TOO 

Yet  the  Arabs  lose  no  love  for  the  British. 
despite  the  help  they  have  got  from  them. 
The  Arabs  are  as  suspicious  of  the  Foreign 
Office  as  are  the  Jews.  The  British  rule  the 
Middle  East,  and  everyone  in  the  Middle  East 
hates  them.  In  Egypt  I  was  told  It  would 
be  safer  not  to  wetir  a  war  correspondent's 
uniform,  "Jor  fear  the  Egyptians  would  mis- 
take me  for  an  English  soldier  and  make  life 
impleasant  if  not  actually  dangerous. 

Friends  of  the  English  people — and  I  count 
myself  among  them — are  appalled  at  the  be- 
trayal of  English  principles  by  the  Foreign 
Office.  They  were  suspicious  when  the  Brit- 
ish appointed  a  commission  to  act  upon 
President  Truman's  request  that  100.000 
refugees  be  permitted  to  enter  Palestine. 
Now,  when  the  commission,  after  4  months 
of  studyi  and  Investigation,  recommends 
unanlmoiisly  that  the  lOO.OOO  be  admitted, 
the  Brltls'h  Foreign  Office  seems  determined 
to  scuttle  the  report. 

Such  tactics  are  not  helping  the  British 
make  friends  and  influence  people.  Not  only 
is  the  Foreign  Office  doing  almost  nothing 
ts  end  what  it  calls  Arab-Jewish  hostility 
but  its  officials  are  guilty  of  deliberate  acts 
of  Incltsment. 

One  of  the  neatest  Jobs  of  fomenting  trou- 
ble that  I  have  heard  alxjut  concerned  Amer- 
ican GI's.  During  the  war  some  of  our  sol- 
diers were  beaten  up  by  Palestinian  Jews  for 
"chasing  around"  with  Jewish  girls.  The 
men  who  did  the  beating  up  also  dropped 
some  leaflets  saying  they  were  members  of 
an  organization  called  the  Sons  of  Phineas. 
B'nal  Pinchas.  and  that  they  were  avenging 
the  sins  against  Jewish  womanhood. 

A  DSmSH   HOAX 

Investigation  showed  that  there  was  no 
such  organization;  the  small  group  was  made 
up  of  paid  agents  of  the  British.  Apparently, 
some  Colonial  Office  servant  had  been  reading 
the  Bible,  found  the  Phineas  story  in  Num- 
bers, and  decided  to  introduce  a  De  Maupas- 
sant touch  to  the  problems  of  the  Holy  Land. 
In  the  Bible,  Phineas.  the  grandson  of  Aaron 
the  priest,  extirpates  an  Israelite  who  had 
sinned  with  a  woman  from  foreign  lands. 
Taking  a  Javelin,  Phineas  "went  after  the  man 
of  Israel  into  the  tent  and  thrust  both  of 
them  through." 

An  example  of  how  the  British  fight  any 
effort  at  cooperation  between  the  Arabs  and 
Jews  occurred  In  1940.  when  a  group  of  pro- 
fessors of  the  Hebrew  University,  seme  Arab 
Intellectuals,  and  the  Anglican  bishop  dis- 
cussed establishing  a  society  of  British. 
Arabs,  and  Jews  to  promote  better  under- 
standing The  Anglican  bishop,  after  giving 
the  group  his  blessings,  invited  some  of  his 
Arab  friends  to  Join  the  society.  One  of  them 
was  Dr.  Ahmad  Samih  el-Khalldi.  director  of 
the  Arab  Teachers  Training  School  In  Jeru- 
salem and  Arab  assistant  to  the  director  of 
education  (an  Englishman,  of  course)  in 
Palestine. 

Dr.  Khalldl.  enthusiastic  about  such  a  so- 
ciety, went  to  the  Palestine  Government  to 
get  permission,  as  a  Government  official,  to 
participate.  He  was  rebuked  by  the  British 
director  of  education,  who  told  him  not  to 
interfere  In  "politics"  and  the  Britlsh- 
Arab-Jewlsh  relations  would  be  settled  with- 
out societies. 

MEET    MR.    CH.*TTLET 

In  labor  relations  the  mandatory  govern- 
ment helped  establish  Arab  trade-unions  in 
cooperation  with  Arab  employers  who  were 
delighted  to  limit  the  possibility  of  Jewish 
Influence  upon  Arab  laborers.    Jewish  Influ- 


ence might  have  resulted  In  demands  by  the 
Arab  workers  for  high  wages,  better  living, 
and  better  working  conditions. 

It  la  significant  that  one  of  the  go^ern- 
ment  people  responsible  for  this  kind  o'  op- 
position to  Arab-Jewish  cooperation  vas  a 
Mr.  Chattlcy,  member  of  the  British  Ijtbor 
Party  and  formerly  an  official  of  one  ot  the 
trade-unions  in  England. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Palestine  go/ern- 
ment.  the  Arab  workers  and  the  Jewish  work- 
ers still  go  out  on  strike  together. 

There  Is  a  simple  solution  to  the  prcblem 
of  the  Arab  versus  the  Jew.  It  Is  not  to  bring 
in  more  British  or  American  troops  now  de- 
manded by  Attlee  but  to  get  the  British  out 
of  Palestine.  The  Arabs  and  Jews  will  solve 
their  problems  and  reach  an  understanding 
much  sooner  alone  than  they  will  with  hos- 
tile troops  and  police  around  them. 

Each  committee  sent  by  the  Brltl»ih  to 
solve  the  problem  of  Palestine  creates  new 
friction  between  the  two  groups.  The  Anglo- 
American  committee  helped  sharpen  that 
friction  by  forcing  the  two  protagonifts  to 
develop  their  case  like  the  two  Biblical 
women  carrying  the  baby  to  Solomon. 

CIVIL  WAK  LOOMS 

Certainly  today,  with  the  testimony  still 
burning  In  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine, there  is  tension,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  like  Jamal  Htisseinl  there  Is  a  deter- 
mination to  create  some  trouble. 

But  this  trouble  will  be  nothing  com  oared 
to  the  civil  war  which  may  break  out  this 
summer  if  the  British  succeed  in  their  ob- 
vious program  to  scuttle  the  report,  make 
the  members  of  the  commission  look  like  a 
group  of  monkeys,  and  leave  President  Tru- 
man, having  asked  Attlee  for  the  100,000 
which  the  commission  gave  him,  now  bddlng 
the  well-known  British  bag. 

HoLT  L.\ND  A  Concentration  Camp — BpmsH 
Justice  Is  Rule  bt  Gun 

(By  Ruth  Gruber) 

Everybody  has  heard  about  British  Justice 
and  fair  play.  But  ask  the  people  who  live 
outside  England  under  British  rule.  Ask 
the  Hindus.  Ask  the  Indonesians.  Ask  the 
Irish.    Ask  the  Palestinians. 

I've  Just  come  from  Palestine.  The  people 
there  don't  think  the  British  know  what 
Justice  is.  Palestine  is  a  concentration  camp 
to  them.  They  live  under  a  group  of  men 
who  have  never  raised  a  blade  of  grfss  In 
Palestine,  and  who  are  the  master  race.  They 
rule  not  by  Justice  but  by  tanks  and  guns, 
.some  of  which  are  said  to  be  American  lend- 
lease. 

Ireland,  after  the  last  war  was  a  prison, 
where  human  beings  had  few  civil  Ubirtles. 
where  people  could  break  into  your  house 
and  search  for  arms  under  any  pretext,  where 
you  could  be  hauled  Into  Jail  and  tortured 
brutally. 

Palestine  now  is  the  same  kind  of  prison. 
It  has  strict  curfew  laws,  so  relentle&s  that 
even  Moshe  Shertok,  the  highly  efflcien'  head 
of  the  political  department  of  the  Cewlsh 
Agency,  in  effect  a  foreign  minister,  was 
arrested  like  a  common  thief  and  kept  ocked 
up.  He  had  committed  the  crime  cf  driving 
Into  Jerusalem  after  the  curfew  in  order 
to  keep  an  early  morning  appointmcn-;  with 
His  Excellency,  the  British  High  Cooamla- 
sloner. 

Emergency  laws  were  Inevitably  passed  In 
Palestine  during  the  war.  But  instead  of 
relaxing  them,  now  that  the  war  Is  over, 
the  British  have  made  them  more  r  gid. 

Anyone  found  harboring  an  Illegal  immi- 
grant is  subject  to  arrest. 

Anyone  found  in  possession  of  arms  Is 
subject  to  the  death  penalty. 

A  man  may  be  given  3  years'  Imprisonment 
for  harboring  a  criminal.  But  if  he  harbors 
his  sister,  who  entered  the  country  Illegally, 
he  Is  liable  to  Imprisonment  for  8  years. 

U  a  man  is  a  member  of  a  club  or  v/elfare 
■ociety,  and  some  member  of  his  clut  com- 
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mlts  an  offense  against  the  laws  at  Palestine, 
every  other  member  of  the  club  Is  liable  to 
the  same  punishment  as  the  offender. 

Any  policeman  and  soldier  can  arrest  you 
under  suspicion  of  threatening  law  and  order. 
And  you  can  be  deported. 

Jews  can  purchase  less  tban  5  percent  of 
the  land  of  Palestine.  Jews  are  tortured  In 
concentration  camps  in  Palestine,  and  politi- 
cal prisoners  are  deported  to  Eritrea  where 
they  live  under  Incredible  conditions  and 
until  a  few  weeks  ago  were  guarded  by 
Sudanese. 

Local  censorship  of  newspapers  Is  so  rigid 
that  each  newspaper  must  send  Its  galley 
proofs  to  the  censor  before  It  dares  go  to 
press. 

In  Ireland  during  the  Irish-English  con- 
flict, almost  everyone  agreed  that  the  Sinn 
Peiners  Included  the  best  elements  in  the 
country.  In  Palestine  almost  everyone 
agrees  that  the  people  In  the  Haganah,  the 
underground  resistance  movement,  repre- 
sent the  most  Intelligent,  idealistic,  and  un- 
selfish people  In  the  land.  Sinn  Fein  and 
Haganah  are  parallel  in  the  youth  of  their 
members. 

An  American  woman  in  Palestine  who  had 
become  a  kind  of  mother  to  American  and 
British  servicemen  during  the  war  told  me, 
"These  young  people  who  fight  the  police  are 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  best  families. 
You  can't  blame  them.  The  British  have 
driven  them  to  despair." 

A  farmer  In  a  kibbutz,  a  collective  farm, 
told  me  proudly,  "My  17-year-old  son  Is  one 
of  the  leaders." 

During  the  testimony  before  the  Palestine 
Inquiry  commission,  Dr.  Judah  Magnes.  presi- 
dent of  the  Hebrew  University,  cried  "Some 
of  the  people  who  go  out  with  bombs  and 
guns  are  some  of  our  most  idealistic  youth. 
They  do  It  to  save  their  people." 

As  In  Ireland,  so  now  in  Palestine,  thfe  peo- 
ple deplore  not  the  terrorism  but,  the  necessity 
for  terrorism  created  by  the  British.  In  both 
countries,  the  British  unified  the  people  Into 
a  solid  fighting  anti-British  force  by  penaliz- 
ing every  human  being  in  the  land. 

REBEL    rOR    immigration 

The  Irish  rebelled  for  political  freedom,  the 
Jews  are  rebelling  for  immigration,  to  save 
the  remnants  of  their  people. 

In  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence, the  Irish  then,  as  the  Jews  now, 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people. 
This  good  will  was  a  potent  factor  in  gaining 
liberation  from  the  British.  The  Jews  hope 
that  American  generosity  will  not  forsake 
them  In  their  struggle  for  survival  against  a 
cynical  British  Imperialism  that  has  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing. 

The  parallel  between  the  two  countries, 
black  and  tan  Ireland  and  black  and  tan 
Palestine,  has  a  note  of  hope. 

The  Irish  ultimately  won  their  independ- 
ence. 


Appointment  of  Resident  Commissioner 
Piiero  Praised  by  Press 
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HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
eso-lier  today  I  expressed  my  personal 
pleasure  over  the  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  of  Resident  Commissioner 
JEsts  T.  PiNEEo  of  Puerto  Rico  as  Gov- 
ernor of  his  home  island,  consequently 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  the  selec- 


tion meet  with  general  approval  In  the 
press  of  the  United  States. 

Under  leave  to  do  so  I  herewith  include 
an  editorial  vhich  appeared  in  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  of  this  morn- 
ing, voicing  approval  of  Mr.  Pinsro's  i^- 
pointment.  The  article  follows: 
Boxrm  cHoics 

President  Truman's  selection  of  Jtatm  T. 
PiftEHO  to  be  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  de- 
serves as  much  commendation  among  Ameri- 
cans on  the  mainland  as  it  Is  sure  to  receive 
from  the  people  of  the  Island  to  whom  he  will 
represent  the  majesty  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  PiftERO  is  at  the  present  time  the  resi- 
dent commissioner  of  his  people  In  Wash- 
ington; he  was  elected  to  that  office  by  ovtr- 
whelming  popular  vote.  His  appointment 
to  the  governorship  was  urged  upon  the 
President  almost  unanimously  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  Legislature.  Thus  there  is  assurance 
that  there  will  be  harmony  and  cooperation 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  island  government;  and  this 
should  be  a  real  contribution  toward  solu- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico's  difficult  economic 
problems. 

To  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  In  particular,  Mr.  Truman's 
decision  cannot  fail  to  seem  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  liberal  colonial  policies  wh.ch 
this  country  has  preached — and  lately  prac- 
ticed. It  is  an  extension  of  the  democratic 
principle  and  of  the  idea  for  which  we  have 
always  stood  of  fostering  self-government 
among  dependent  peoples.  It  Is  a  demon- 
stration of  good  will  which  will  bind  Puerto 
Rlcana  to  us  more  closely  than  ever.  In 
making  the  choice,  the  President  set  aside 
political  considerations  for  those  of  states- 
manship. The  decision  is  as  wise  as  it  is 
generous. 


Last  Chance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Voice: 

LAST  CHANGS 

(By  Representative  Adam  C.  Powell,  Jr.) 
America  Is  not  ready  for  the  postwar  world. 
It  is  true  that  it  has  the  blueprints  ready  for 
reconversion  to  normal  peacetime  activity, 
but  also  It  intends  to  reconvert  to  normal 
peacetime  pseudo-democracy.  On  this  basis 
Amer'.ca  is  doomed  and  with  it  Britain  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  a  so-called  white  man's 
world.  The  best  thing  that  could  happen 
would  be  the  passing  of  this  world.  The 
white  man's  world  has  stood  for  nationalism, 
racism,  militarism,  oppression  and  barbarism 
toward  whites  as  well.  It  has  been  a  ve- 
neered world  of  material  things — skyscrapers, 
dynamos,  streamlined  trains  and  flying  sliips 
but  profoundly  and  basically  it  Is  now  a  de- 
cadent society. 

In  the  early  days  of  September  1944,  as  our 
troops  were  poised  on  the  boundary  of  Ger- 
many, instrtjctions  were  Issued  to  the  Amer- 
ican forces  of  occupation.  They  provided 
that  in  breaking  up  of  the  Nazi  organization 
there  would  be  "no  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  creed  or  color."  In  the  langtiage  of 
a  great  American,  writing  in  the  Chicago  ilun, 
"How  Ironic  when  we  are  Instituting  in  enemy 
countries  customs  we  are  not  willing  to  follow 
at  home.  These  democratic  rules  will  have 
to  be  enforced  by  an  army  that  has  segrega- 


tion and  dlacrlmlnatlon  tn  its  own  ranks, 
many  of  whose  officers  have  Insisted  that 
Americans  be  discriminated  against  on  ac- 
count of  race  and  color  in  Kngland  and  other 
friendly  cotm  tries  where  troops  are  stationed. 
Tliese  democratic  rules  wUl  be  forced  on 
Germany  by  a  country  that  stUl  has  segrega- 
tion by  law  In  17  of  its  states,  and  dlscrtml- 
nation  by  practice  In  every  State.  It  Is  fine 
that  we  are  Insisting  on  equality  and  decency 
In  our  relations  with  Germany.  But  does 
America  regard  democracy  as  only  an  export 
commodity?  Is  it  too  precious  to  use  at 
home?" 

Secretary  Henry  Wallace  once  remarked  to 
me,  "Neither  God  nor  nature  will  stand  very 
long  man's  inhumanity  to  man."  The  pa- 
tience of  God  has  been  worn  to  the  breaking 
point.  Nature  has  been  taxed  to  the  limit 
of  its  endurance.  The  hour  has  finally  ar- 
rived when  no  individual  group,  race,  nation, 
or  power  can  continue  to  exploit  and  subju- 
gate any  other  part  of  humanity  and  remain 
unchallenged. 

The  John  Poster  Dulles  Commission  on  a 
Just  and  Durable  Peace  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  ot  Christ 
of  America  stated  as  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tals for  the  future  world : 

"We  believe  that  that  government  which 
derives  its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed  is  the  truest  expression  of  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  man.  This  requires 
that  we  seek  autonomy  for  all  subject  and 
colonial  peoples.  Until  that  shall  be  real- 
i7«d.  the  task  of  colonial  government  Is  no 
longer  one  of  exclusive  national  concern. 
It  must  be  recognized  as  a  common  responsi- 
bility of  mankind,  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
Interests  of  the  colonial  peoples  by  the  most 
appropriate  form  of  organisation.  This 
would,  in  many  cases,  make  colonial  gov- 
ernment a  task  of  international  collabora- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  colonial  peoples  who 
would  themselves  have  a  voice  in  their  gov- 
ernment. As  the  agencies  for  the  promotion 
of  world-wide  and  economic  security  become 
effective,  the  moral,  social,  and  material  wel- 
fare of  colonial  populations  can  be  more  ful- 
ly realized. 

"We  believe  that  the  right  of  all  men  to 
pursue  work  of  their  own  choosing  and  to 
enjoy  security  from  want  and  oppression  la 
not  limited  by  race,  color,  or  creed.  The 
rights  and  liberties  of  racial  and  religious 
minorities  in  all  lands  should  be  recognised 
and  safeguarded. 

"The  peace  must  proclaim  the  goal  of 
autonomy  for  subject  peoples,  and  it  must 
establish  International  organization  to  assure 
and  to  supervise  the  realization  of  that  end. 

'There  Is  a  ferment  among  peoples  who 
are  now  subject  to  alien  rule.  That  will  make 
durable  peace  unattainable  unless  such  peo- 
ples are  satisfied  that  they  can  achieve  self- 
rule  without  passive  or  active  resistance  to 
the  now  constituted  authorities.  We  realize 
that  autonomy,  in  certain  cases.  Is  not  now 
desired,  and  in  other  cases  is  presently  im- 
practical. But  judgments  as  to  this  tend  to 
be  warped,  and  certainly  are  suspect,  when 
made  by  the  governing  power  Itself.  There 
must  be  International  agencies,  which  em- 
brace persons  free  from  the  self-interest 
which  comes  from  Identification  with  the 
particular  governing  power,  and  which  are 
charged  with  the  duty  to  see  that  pledges  of 
ultimate  autonomy  are  honored,  and  that, 
in  the  meanwhile,  there  Is  no  exploitation 
for  alien  ends." 

Pearl  Buck,  one  of  the  great  International 
minds  and  hearts  of  this  day,  openly  de- 
clared : 

"We  must  realize,  we  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  whether  BriUin  realizes  it 
or  not,  that  a  world  based  on  former  prin- 
ciples of  empire  and  imperial  behr-.vior  is  now 
Impossible.  It  cannot  exist.  We  must  make 
clear  our  determination  for  real  democracy 
for  all  peoples  with  mutual  responsibility  de- 
manded of  all  to  fulfill  its  conditions.  Nor 
can  we  postpone  such  decision  for  democracjr 
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by  laying.  'Let's  win  this  war  first.'  We  can> 
not  even  win  this  war  without  conTlnclng 
our  colored  allies — who  are  most  of  our 
allies — that  we  are  not  fighting  for  oxu- 
•dves  as  continuing  superior  over  colored 
peoples.  The  deep  patience  of  colored  peo- 
ples is  at  an  end.  Everywhere  among  them 
there  is  the  same  resolve  for  freedom  and 
equality  that  white  Americans  and  British 
have  but  it  is  a  grimmer  resolve,  for  it  in- 
cludes the  determination  to  be  rid  of  white 
rule  and  exploitation  and  white  race  preju- 
dice, and  nothing  will  weaken  this  will.  We 
can  of  course  utilize  the  force  of  this  will  If 
we  have  the  wisdom.  Nothing  would  so  nerve 
our  colored  allies  abroad  to  put  forth  their 
whole  effort  now  as  the  conviction  that  white 
leaders  mean  what  they  say  about  democ- 
racy. • 

Addressing  the  Jubilee  meeting  In  1944  rt 
the  Foreign  Mlaslons  Conference  of  North 
America  at  Chicago.  Dr.  Channlng  Tobias 
said:  "Any  plan  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  that  does  not  Include  race  relatlonabip 
as  a  major  consideration  is  not  only  lacking 
In  realism,  but  is  a  failure  from  the  begin- 
ning. •  •  •  But  I  am  absolutely  certain 
there  will  be  trouble  down  the  road  if  the 
victorious  nations,  following  this  war.  insist 
upon  holding  unbroken  the  ring  of  white 
dominance  now  encircling  the  darker 
peoples  of  the  earth." 

No  one  has  summed  up  the  problem  and 
Rtatcd  the  choices  so  clearly  as  Edwin  R.  Em- 
bree  in  his  address.  Democracy  and  Race 
Relations,  delivered  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
May  29.  1944.  Embree  is  the  president  of  the 
Roeenwald  Fund.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Im- 
agination Is  he  a  radical.  He  has  at  his 
finger  tips  millions  of  dollars  and  the  best 
crew  of  trained  sociologisU,  black  and  white. 
in  the  country.  He  knows  more  about  race 
relations  than  any  other  white  man.  and  for 
that  matter,  most  Negroes  fhis  address  in 
days  to  come  will  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  speeches  ever  delivered.  It 
received  unusual  publicity  in  the  press  of 
the  Nation  but  t>ecatue  of  its  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  thesis  of  this  book  It  Is  im- 
perative that  it  be  set  down  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble 

"Democracy  in  human  relations  is  so  sim- 
ple and  natural  that  it  Is  amazing  we  do 
not  practice  it.  It  is  as  Ineffcient  as  It  is 
•tosurd  to  hamper  our  Intercourse  and  busl- 
Bcas  by  artificial  rules  of  caste. 

"If  we  tried  to  explain  our  racial  and  re- 
ligious discriminations  to  a  man  from  Mars, 
he  would  regard  us  as  hopelessly  mad.  He 
would  l)e  baffled  by  the  conflict  l>etween  our 
principles  of  freedom  and  equality  and  our 
practice  of  rvstriction  and  caste,  between 
our  Sunday  professions  of  brotherhood  and 
our  everyday  habits  cf  prejudice. 

"A  man  from  Mars  might  simply  t>e  amused 
or  amazed  at  our  queer  behavior  In  normal 
times.  But  he  would  be  appalled  to  see  us 
carry  the  Inefllclencles  of  caste  Into  a  life- 
and-death  struggle,  to  see  us  carry  anti- 
democratic practices  into  a  war  which  we 
are  waging  to  save  democracy.  And  we,  too, 
should  be  appalled. 

"Oui  visitor  from  Mars — now  wholly  flum- 
moxed—would have  to  conclude  that  these 
strange  white  Americans  would  sooner  sac- 
rifice their  sons  and  brothers  and  husbands 
than  sacrifice  their  prejudices. 

"Negroee  are  the  largest  of  our  disadvan- 
taged minorities — one-tenth  of  the  entire 
Nation.  They  have  suffered  the  cruelest 
hurts  tAroughout  our  history  and  even  today 
suffer  peculiar  discriminations.  Our  treat- 
ment of  Negroes  is  the  most  glaring  discrep- 
ancy between  American  practice  and  the 
American  creed.  Unless  we  can  bolster  de- 
mocrecy  at  this  point,  the  whole  structure 
will  crumble. 

"Fifty  years  ago,  this  was  a  lowly  group 
scarcely  able  to  take  Its  place  as  a  full  ^.artner 
In  American  Ufe.  That  Is  no  longer  true. 
Beeuictions  and  discriminations  today   are 


a  cultural  lag — a  failure  of  our  attitudes  and 
actions  to  keep  up  with  the  changed  condi- 
tions. 

"The  rise  of  the  brown  Americans  Is  a  part 
of  the  general  upsurge  of  colored  peoples  the 
world  over.  For  300  years  (a  very  brief 
period  In  the  eons  of  human  history),  the 
white  men  of  western  Europe  and  North 
America  ruled  the  earth. 

"Having  material  power,  It  was  natural  for 
us  to  suppose  we  were  superior  to  all  people 
In  every  way.  So  we  built  up  the  pleasant 
Illusion  that  white  men  were  the  natural 
rtilers  of  civilization  and  that  all  colored 
peoples  were  by  nature  subordinates.  The 
balance  was  radically  shifted  during  the  pe- 
riods of  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars. 

"We  do  not  yet  see  the  shift  that  Is  taking 
place.  Again  there  is  a  cultural  lag,  a  delay 
between  changes  and  our  adaptation  to  them. 
That  lag  Is  conspicuous — and  may  become 
tragic — In  the  attitudes  that  the  white  na- 
tions still  hold  toward  the  colored  peoples. 

"The  United  Nations  that  will  win  this 
war  and  control  the  new  world  include  about 
250,000.000  'western  white  men'  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth.  They 
Include  also  450.OCO.000  yellow  Chinese:  350.- 
000,000'  brown  people  of  India:  150.000.000 
dark  peoples  of  south  Asia,  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  other  Pacific  Islands;  120,000.000 
Latin- Americans,  many  of  whom  are  proud 
of  their  African  and  Indian  ancestry  as  well 
as  of  their  European  blood:  such  millions 
from  the  Near  East  and  Africa  as  can  free 
themselves  for  the  struggle:  and  190.000.000 
of  Soviet  Russians  who  are  passionately  com- 
mitted not  only  to  economic  equality,  but  to 
equality  of  all  racial  and .  cultural  groups. 
The  white  man  of  the  Western  World  is  of- 
fered his  last  chance  for  equal  status  in  world 
society.  If  he  accepts  equality  he  can  hold 
a  self-respecting  place — maybe  a  leading 
place — in  the  new  order.  And  he  may  con- 
tinue to  contribute  much  in  science,  in  in- 
dustry, and  In  political  maturity.  But  If  the 
western  white  man  persists  in  trying  to  run 
the  show,  in  exploiting  the  whole  earth,  in 
treating  the  hundreds  of  mlllluns  of  his 
neighbors  as  inferiors,  then  the  fresh  might  of 
the  billion  and  a  half  nonwhlte.  nonwestern 
people  may.  In  a  surging  rebellion,  smash  him 
into  nonentity^" 

This  is  the  mood  of  the  times.  Farsighted 
world  leaders  have  sensed  it.  The  handwrit- 
ing is  on  the  wall.  Western  society  came  to 
power  on  the  backs  of  the  darker  peoples  of 
the  earth,  and  it  mxist  now  depend  upon 
them  not  only  for  its  culti^ral  survival  but 
for  Its  Individual  survival. 

What  win  the  "white  man's  world"  do? 
Continue  on  its  suicidal  way  to  end  in- 
glorious!y  in  a  form  of  mass  harakiri?  Try 
to  stand  outnumbered  and  ethically  rotten 
against  the  fresh  might  of  a  billion  and  a 
half  non-Western  people?  If  It  does,  the 
white  man  is  finished — that  is,  the  old  white 
man.  A  surging  rebellion  la  on  Its  way  to 
which  civil  war  II  is  only  the  prelude.  The 
decision,  must  be  made  by  the  American  con- 
science. I  place  no  faith  in  the  present 
leadership,  but  I  do  In  the  common  man. 
The  white  voice  that  will  trumpet  in  the 
South  and  call  the  people  from  their  shame 
and  decay  will  not  echo  from  the  vaulted 
corridors  of  the  capltol  In  Montgomery.  Ala. 
Somewhere  along  a  back  road  turning  the 
wearily  exhausted  red  clay  with  a  broken 
plow,  shoeless  and  in  blue  Jeans,  some  white 
will  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Glory  Road  that 
the  blacks  have  gone  up.  He  will  sound 
the  call,  answering  which,  men  will  find  a  new 
world  waiting  for  them.  The  trumpet  call 
that  will  summon  the  new  white  man  from 
the  standards  of  "white  man's  civilization" 
may  not  be  heard  in  gilded  halls,  but  it  will 
be  heard  across  the  fields  and  through  the 
valle3rs.  In  sharecroppers'  shacks,  In  mines 
and  mills,  on  heaving  seas  wherever  the 
common  man  precariously  ekes  out  his  mea- 
ger existence. 


The  black  man  continues  on  his  way  Be 
plods  wearily  no  longer — he  is  striding" 'free- 
dom road  with  the  knowledge  that  .f  he 
hasnt  got  the  world  In  a  Jug,  at  least  he  has 
the  stopper  In  his  hand.  He  wants  to  do  his 
share  to  save  the  best  that  the  world  d>^;nied 
him.  He  is  ready  to  throw  himself  Into  the 
struggle  to  make  the  dream  of  Amerlct  be- 
come flesh  and  blood,  bread  and  butter,  free- 
dom and  equality.  He  walks  conscious  <  f  the 
fact  that  he  is  no  longer  alone — no  longer  a 
minority.  He  Is  living  in  one  world,  tl.{htly 
Integrated.  In  which  national  boundaries 
have  been  dissolved  by  the  magic  influence 
of  transportation.  He  wants  civil  war  II  to 
come  to  a  close  and  soon.  He  does  not  want 
the  day  of  victory  to  be  obtained  through 
violence  and  bloodshed.  But  of  one  thii  g  he 
Is  positive.  In  the  words  oX-Sherwood  Dddy. 
writing  in  his  Pilgrimage  of  Ideas — "If  the 
wrong  way  or  in  the  right  way.  through  vio- 
lence or  nonviolence,  It  will  surely  ccme." 
Glory  Hallelujah  I 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday,  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  all 
veterans,  both  men  and  women,  who  have 
faithfully  served  our  country  during  the 
time  of  war  should  have  made  available 
to  them  full  information  regarding  b(!ne- 
flts  provided  for  them  by  the  Congiess, 
and  therefore,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 

I  am  inserting  a  digest  of  such  benefits. 
During  my  10  years  in  Congress,  I  have 

sponsored  and  helped  to  push  through 
Congress  much  of  the  major  veterans' 
legislation  which  included  the  well- 
known  GI  bill  of  rights  and  my  fleet  re- 
serve bill,  which  will  be  applicable  to  all 
men  of  the  service;  giving  these  veterans 
the  highest  retainer  and  retired-pay 
rates  in  history.  This  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  serve  to  encourage  young  men  to 
make  a  career  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary service. 

I  was  instrumental  in  the  enactment 
of  a  measure,  now  a  public  law,  which 
among  other  things  provides  for  retired 
pay  of  naval  personnel  to  be  based  upon 
the  pay  of  the  highest  grade,  permanent 
or  temporary,  held  by  them  during 
World  War  II. 

We  have  recently  passed  a  pay  raise 
bill  which  nearly  doubles  the  pay  of  en- 
listed personnel  in  service. 

Pour  recent  veteran  bills  are  now  on 
the  President's  desk  for  his  appro\aI. 
which  will  unijoubtedly  become  law  be- 
fore the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  ad- 
journs: First,  a  general  20-percent  in- 
crease of  all  pensions  for  veterans  of 
World  Wars  I  and  11;  second,  increases 
the  Federal  burial  allowance  from  $100 
to  $150;  third,  amends  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Act  for  World  War 

II  veterans,  permitting  payment  in  lump 
sums  and  other  additional  benefits; 
fourth,  a  bill  to  allow  a  20-percent  in- 
crease to  certain  Spanish  War  veterans 
and  increases  the  monthly  rates  of  pen- 
sions to  widows  of  Spanish  War  veterans, 
including  widows  of  Philippine  Insur- 
rection and  China  Relief  Expedition. 
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emor  of  nis  nome  island,  consequently 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  the  selec- 


at  home.    Tnese  democratic  ruies  win  nave 
to  be  enforced  by  an  army  that  has  segrega* 


can  we  postpone  such  decision  for  democraqfr 
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XLICIBIUTT 

A  Teteran  must  have  aerred  In  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940,  and  prior  to  the  termination 
cf  the  present  war.  He  must  have  been  dis- 
charged or  released  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  after  active  service  of  90 
days  or  more  or  because  of  an  injury  or  dls-  ^ 
ability  incurred  in  line  of  duty.  \ 

MONET 

1.  Musterlng-out  pay  Service  personnel 
up  through  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  and  senior  lieutenant  In 
the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  are  entitled  to: 
(a)  $300  mustering-out  pay  If  they  have  per- 
formed active  service  for  at  least  60  days 
outaide  the  United  States;  or  (b)  $200  mus- 
tering-out pay  if  they  have  performed  active 
service  for  at  least  60  days  no  part  of  which 
was  served  outside  of  the  United  States;  or 
(c)  1100  for  any  active  service  less  than  60 
days. 

2.  Bonus:  Public  Law  266  repeals  that  por- 
tion of  the  law,  which  provided  that  any 
financial  benefits  received  under  the  act 
would  be  deducted  from  any  future  bonus 
authorized. 

8.  Retirement  pay:  Service  persormel  on 
active  duty  for  more  than  30  days  and  dis- 
abled from  disease  br  Injury  received  in  the 
line  of  duty  are  entitled  to  receive  the  same 
retirement  pay  as  now  provided  for  regular 
personnel  of  the  service. 

4.  Pensions:  Discharge  or  release  from  serv- 
ice under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able Is  a  prerequisite  to  veteran's  benefits. 
Any  veteran  having  a  10  percent  or  more  dls- 
sbUlty  resulting  from  disease  or  Injury  In- 
curred In  or  aggravated  by  war  service  will,  if 
his  application  is  approved,  receive  the  fol- 
lowing amount: 

Amount  payable 
Percent  cf  disability:  permonth 

10 »11.  60 

20 23.  00 

80 34.  50 

40  „ 46. 00 

60 67.  60 

60 69.  00 

70 ^ _     80.  60 

80 92. 00 

90 103.60 

Total  disability -     115.00 

Eligibility  for  pensions  for  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  requires  honorable 
discharge  and  90  days  wartime  service — or  if 
period  of  service  was  less  than  90  days,  have 
been  discharged  for  disability  incurred  in 
service  In  the  line  of  duty.  The  disability 
must  be  permanently  and  totally  disabling 
and  not  due  to  the  veterans'  own  willful 
misconduct. 

Any  single  veteran  with  an  annual  Income 
of  over  $1,000,  or  any  married  veteran,  or 
with  dependent  minor  children,  with  an  an- 
nual income  over  $2,500,  is  ineligible  for  non- 
service-connected  disability  pensions.  This 
pension  Is  $50  per  month  and  Is  Increased  to 
$60  upon  10  years  of  continuous,  permsment, 
total  disability  or  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  65. 

5.  Insurance:  Service  personnel  are  eligible 
for  the  cheapest  and  best  life  insurance  at- 
tainable, the  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance. This  is  term  insurance  for  8  years,  con- 
vertible Into  ordinary  life,  20-payment  life, 
or  30-payment  life  policies. 

Insurance  that  has  lapsed  may  be  rein- 
stated by  the  veteran,  either  within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  separation  from  active  serv- 
ice, or  within  3  months  after  date  of  lapse, 
whichever  is  larger,  by  pasrment  of  only  2 
monthly   premiimis    without    Interest. 

6.  Readjustment  allowances:  Unemployed 
veterans  who  register  with  an  office  of  the 
United  States  Emplo3rment  Service  are  en- 
titled to  a  readjustment  allowance  of  $20 
per   week   while   imemployed.     An   eligible 


Teteran  may  receive  such  payments  up  to  a 
maximum  of  1  year,  depending  on  length 
of  service.  Self-employed  veterans  witli  net 
earnings  of  less  than  $100  per  month  may 
receive  an  allowance  amounting  to  the  dif- 
ference between  net  earnings  and  $100  in 
any  month,  up  to  a  maximum  of  1  year,  also 
depending  on  length  of  servioe. 

7.  Loans:  Veterans  have  up  to  10  years 
after  official  end  of  the  war  in  which  to  nuike 
application  for  guaranteed  loan  at  no  m<3re 
than  4  percent  interest.  These  loans  are 
automatically  guaranteed  if  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  If 
the  amount  does  not  exceed  the  appraisal 
made  by  an  appraiser  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Any  loan  on  real  estate  may  be  guaranteed 
up  to  a  maximiun  guaranty  of  $4,000  of  i.he 
loan,  with  the  Government  guaranteeing  60 
percent  of  the  total  loan  up  to  the  maximum 
amount.  The  business  loan  guaranty  limit 
remains  at  $2,000.  or  50  percent.  Real-estate 
loans  may  be  amortized  over  a  period  up  to 
25  years,  and  farm  realty  loans  up  to  40 
years.  Maturity  on  non-real-estate  loans  may 
not  exceed  10  years. 

Proceeds  of  a  loan  may  be  used  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  In  connection  with  home  oin- 
structlon.  Loans  may  he  made  for  all  or- 
dinary farming  purchases,  and  any  ncvinal 
business  enterprise,  and  so  that  existing  in- 
debtedness in  default  may  be  refinanced  In 
connection  with  all  types  of  eligible  loans. 

8.  Income-tax  exemptions:  Special  prcivl- 
slons  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  for  the 
tax  benefit  of  veterans.  These  benefits  in- 
clude (a)  $1,500  of  active  service  pay  is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  1943^and  until  the  termination  of  the 
present  Ivar  is  proclaimed;  (b)  mtisterlng- 
out  pay  is  excluded  from  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  year  of  1944  and  later  years. 

JOBS 

1.  Employment  placement  and  assistance: 
The  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
the  Veterans'  Placement  Service  Board  iire 
directed  to  cooperate  In  seeing  that  all  vet- 
erans, able  and  willing  to  work,  obtain  em- 
ployment. This  assistance  includes  employ- 
ment counseling. 

2.  Employment  preference:  Preference  in 
Job  referrals  through  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  Is  available  to  veterans 
under  regulations  adopted  by  the  Veterans* 
Placement  Service  Board,  carrying  out  the 
direction  of  the  OI  bUl  of  rights  that  the 
veteran  receive  "the  maximum  Job  oppor- 
tunity in  the  field  of  gainful  employment." 

3.  Civil -service  preferences:  Veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  or  in  receipt  of 
pensions,  disability  retirement  benefits,  or 
compensation  from  the  Federal  Government, 
receive  an  additional  10  points  on  their  clvll- 
servlce  examination  ratings. 

A  6-polnt  preference  is  allowed  to  veterans 
not  disabled. 

These  preferences  will  place  veterans' 
names  above  all  other  names  on  the  civil- 
service  list  except  for  professional  or  scien- 
tific positions  paying  over  $3,000  a  year. 

4.  Restoration  to  former  Federal  Job:  A 
veteran  who  held  a  permanent,  probatlonal, 
or  probatlonal-lndeflnite  civil-service  Job 
when  called  to  active  serrlce  with  the  armed 
forces  is  entitled  to  mandatory  reemploy- 
ment In  his  former  position,  or  one  of  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay,  provided  he  has 
satisfactorily  completed  his  period  of  service. 
Is  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
position,  and  applies  for  restoration  within 
90  days  after  separation  from  active  servlcs 
or  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

6.  Other  clvU-servIce  benefits:  The  clvU- 
servlx^e  rule  that  not  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  living  In  the  same  hotise, 
may  hold  a  Federal  civil-service  position  does 
not  apply  in  case  Gt  a  person  entitled  to 
Teteran  preference. 


■UMWESS  AMD  HOriS    AIDS 

1.  Small-business  aids:  Assistance  Is  pro- 
Tided  to  veterans  in  establishing  small  busi- 
nesses throtigh  (a)  loaivs  not  connected  with 
the  OI  bill  of  rights  for  worth-while  manu- 
facttirlng  projects:  (b)  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing surplus  war  materials  that  will  be  helpful 
to  the  planned  business  venture;  and  (c) 
supplying  of  technical  assistance. 

2.  Material  priorities:  Priorities  for  mate- 
rials are  granted  by  the  ClTilian  Production 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration to  veterans. 

8.  Purchase  of  stirplus  property:  Veterans 
can  purchase  surpltis  property  to  set  them- 
selves up  and  help  to  maintain  themselves 
in  business  without  buying  through  regular 
dealer  channels  or  paying  a  profit  to  anyone. 

4.  Housing  priorities:  Priorities  for  the 
construction  or  purchase  of  new  houses  have 
been  established  for  veterans  In  obtaining 
homes  under  $10,000. 

6.  Legal  assistance:  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  adopted  a  program  of  legal  as- 
sistance to  veterans  and  members  of  their 
families. 

XDtTCATION  AND  TRAIKINO 

1.  Education:  Any  eligible  veteran  may  re- 
ceive 1  year  of  education  or  of  training  plus 
additional  education  (up  to  s  maximum  of 
4  years),  for  total  length  of  active  service. 
There  is  no  age  limit  nor  Is  there  any  need 
to  show  that  a  veteran's  education  was  in- 
terrupted by  war  service. 

The  time  during  which  a  course  may  be 
Initiated  is  within  4  years  after  discharge  or 
the  end  of  the  war,  whichever  is  later,  and 
the  time  limit  for  completion  of  the  course 
is  9  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Short  Intensive  courses  may  be  undertaken 
and  the  additional  cost  prorated  against  the 
period  of  eligibility  to  which  the  veteran  is 
entitled  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  school  year. 
No  such  short  course  may  cost  more  than 
$500.  Veterans  may  apply  to  take  a  corre- 
spondence coxirse  but  they  are  entitled  to 
no  subsistence  allowance.  One-fourth  of  the 
elapsed  time  used  in  pursuing  such  a  cotirse 
is  charged  against  the  veteran's  period  of 
eligibility.  Total  amount  payable  for  corre- 
spondence courses  for  any  veteran  is  limited 
to  $500. 

Monthly  subsistence  allowance,  while  In 
school  or  training,  is  $65  for  veterans  without 
dependents  and  $80  for  veterans  with  de- 
pendents. 

2.  Vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  vet- 
erans: The  purpose  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion is  to  restore  the  employabillty  which 
has  been  lost  by  virtue  of  a  handicap  due 
to  a  disability  Incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
service. 

Vocational  training  Involving  more  than  4 
years  of  training  may  be  begun  by  disabled 
veterans,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  The  time  for  complet- 
ing such  training  Is  9  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Disabled  veterans  In  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training  are  entitled  to  receive  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  of  $65  (without  de- 
pendents) or  $90  (with  dependents)  plus 
whatever  pension  they  are  entlUed  to  by 
law.  The  minimum  total  amount  such  vet- 
eran may  receive  Is  set  at  $1(K)  per  month 
(without  dependents)  and  $115  (with  a  de- 
pendent), plus  $10  for  the  first  child,  $7  for 
each  additional  child,  and  $15  for  any  de- 
pendent parent.  If  the  veteran  would  other- 
wise receive  less  than  these  minimum 
amounts,  his  allowance  is  raised  to  equal  the 
minimum  during  the  period  of  training  and 
for  a  months  thereafter. 

HOSPITAUZATIOK     AMD     DOMICItJAaT     CABS 

1.  Hospitalization:  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration provides  hospitalization  for  any 
veteran  of  any  war  who  was  discharged  ^under 
conditions  other  than  dlshooorahle.  Vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities  ars 
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l^ven  preference.  Veterans  with  non-serv- 
ice-connected dlsabUities  are  eligible  If  a 
hospital  bed  Is  available  and  the  veteran 
makes  a  sworn  statement  that  he  Is  unable 
to  defray  expenses  of  treatment. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  been  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  expedite  additional 
hospital  construction  and  to  establlBh  all 
necessary  administrative  cfBces  to  make  vet- 
erans' benefits  more  readily  available. 

3.  Artificial  limbs  and  prosthetic  appli- 
ances: Provision  has  been  made  to  Insure 
ample  funds  for  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstrti- 
tlon  to  purchase  prosthetic  appliances  for 
veterans  and  Instruct  them  In  the  use  of 
such  appliances.  Including  payment  of  any  ex- 
pense Involved  In  the  veterans'  traveling  to 
and  from  the  center  where  the  appliance  is 
fitted  and  training  given  in  Its  use. 

3.  Guide  or  seelng-eye  dogs:  Guide  or  see- 
Ing-eye  dogs  may  l>e  provided  for  the  aid  of 
blind  veterans  who  are  entitled  to  disability 
compensation  or  pensions  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  including 
payment  of  any  expeiise  involved  in  the  vet- 
trans'  traveling  to  and  from  the  center  to 
become  adjusted  to  the  dogs. 

Blind  veterans  are  also  entitled  to  mechan- 
ical or  electronic  equipment  to  aid  them  In 
overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

4.  Domiciliary  care:  A  veteran  who  Is  so 
disabled  as  to  be  unable  to  earn  a  living,  and 
Is  without  adequate  means  of  support,  may 
be  admitted  for  home  care  to  a  facility  of 
Veterans'  Administration  providing  such  ac- 
commodations. 


Liberia  in  the  Family  of  Nations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
honored  by  Hon.  Earl  Snell.  -Governor 
of  Oregon,  when  he  requested  that 
I  represent  him  at  the  conference  on 
Liberia  sponsored  by  the  Liberian  Cen- 
tennial Commission  and  the  Howard 
University  Summer  School,  which  is  in 
progress  today.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  conference  and  extending 
the  felicitations  and  good  will  of  Gover- 
nor Snell.  This  conference  is  being  held 
on  the  ninety-ninth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  In 
these  postwar  days,  while  the  world  is 
facing  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  and 
the  inability  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
agree  upon  a  program  which  will  insure 
stable  relations  and  a  peaceful  world,  it 
Is  important  to  recall  that  the  nation  of 
Liberia  for  almost  l60  years  has  main- 
tained its  existence  as  one  of  the  family 
of  nations,  and  is  one  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions which  is  entitled  to  the  considera- 
tion and  respect  of  all  nations  to  the  end 
that  its  honorable  existence  may  be  con- 
tinued down  through  the  years  in  the 
furtherance  of  tolerance  and  good  will 
among  all  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  conference  now  taking  place  will  re- 
sult In  an  enlightened  program  for  world 
peace  and  International  cooperation 
which  will  aid  materially  in  attaining  the 
objectives  which  we  are  all  hoping  will 
be  acliieved  In  the  present  peace  nego- 


tiations   following    the    end    of    World 
War  n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  article  by  Raymond  W.  Logan, 
entitled  "Liberia  In  the  Family  of  Na- 
tions," as  follows: 

LiBEaiA    IN    THE    FAMILY    OF    NATIONS 

(By  Rayford  W.  Logan) 

"International  cooperation  on  an  enlight- 
ened and  honorable  basis  is  now  in  forma- 
tive process  as  an  instrument  of  world  unity 
and  progress.  Liberia  is  sensitive  to  the  role 
she  should  play  in  the  cast  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

"Cooperation  for  purposes  here  concerned 
might  be  briefly  defined  as  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding, candor,  and  progressive,  creative 
action.  An  early  disposal  of  the  awareness 
of  'skeletons  in  the  closet'  of  every  nation 
should  focus  attention  not  so  much  to  the 
past  but  the  present  and  future. 

"The  Liberian  centennial-victory  exposi- 
tion to  be  held  in  Monrovia  1947-49  has  for 
its  theme  "West  Africa  In  the  World  at 
Peace."  Dr.  Logan's  paper  serves  well  not 
only  to  interpret  the  Liberian  centennial- 
victory  exposition  program,  as  an  American 
sees  it,  but  also  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
victory  exposition  of  this  small  West  African 
nation  as  an  instrument  for  good."  (Hllyard 
R.  Robinson.) 

The  centennial  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence of  Liberia  commemorates  the 
establishment  of  a  nation  whose  history  Is 
unique  in  many  respects  and  unusual  in 
many  others. 

Liberia  is  the  only  nation  founded  in  mod- 
em times,  at  any  rate,  as  a  home  for  ex-slaves. 
It '-.  stUl  the  only  Republic  in  Africa  in  which 
Negroes  control  their  own  government.  It  is 
one  of  two  Independent  nations  in  the  world 
in  which  this  is  true.  During  World  War  II, 
Liberia,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon.  India, 
furnished  more  crude  rubber  to  the  United 
Nations  than  any  other  country.  As  an  air 
base  through  which  there  passed  at  one  time 
as  many  as  17.000  bombers  a  month  at  the 
height  of  the  fighting  in  north  Africa,  it  con- 
Ulbuted  materially  to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis 
forces  at  what  General  Marshall  has  called 
one  of  the  most  crucial  stages  of  the  war  and 
thereby  helped  to  make  possible  the  Invasion 
of  the  so-called  soft  underbelly  of  Europe. 
Since  IJberia  is  the  closest  spot  for  the  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  to  and  from  Brazil,  it  is  des- 
tined to  play  an  even  greater  role  than  Dakar 
in  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Since  Liberia  was  founded  as  a  refuge  for 
ex-slaves  and  freedmen  from  the  United 
States,  its  early  history  was  fraught  with 
many  difficulties.  The  Govemn^ent  of  the 
United  States  provided  an  initial  fund  of 
•100.000  for  the  settlement  of  Negroes  in 
Liberia,  but  thereafter  gave  very  little  finan- 
cial aid  to  its  ward.  Not  many  Negroes  left 
the  United  States  to  help  build  up  the  coun- 
try. The  American  Colonization  Society 
which  for  25  years  administered  Liberia  has 
since  that  time  gradually  faded  into  the 
background  so  that  today  It  is  dlflicult  to 
determine  the  extent  of  its  interest  or  its 
activities. 

Inasmuch  as  slaveholders  controlled  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  most 
of  the  early  period  of  Liberian  history  after 
its  colonization  by  tl^e  black  "pilgrim 
fathers."  It  was  not  until  after  the  South 
had  seceded  that  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  Independence  of  Liberia.  Both 
Prance  and  England  preceded  the  United 
States  in  this  recognition.  It  is  not  amiss 
to  point  out  that  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  took  the  lead  in  the  amende  honorable 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  On  De- 
cember 3,  1861.  the  Great  Emancipator  sent 
the  following  message  to  Congress:  "If  any 
good  reason  exists  why  we  should  persevere 
longer  In  withholding  our  recognition  of  the 
Independence  and  sovereignty  of  Haiti  and 


Liberia,  I  am  unable  to  discern  it."  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  suggestion  to  Congress,  the  neces- 
sary legislation  permitted  Lincoln  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  Haiti  and  Liberia  on  June 
5,  1862.  Thus  15  years  had  elapsed  between 
the  Liberian  declaration  of  independence  and 
recognition  by  the  United  States. 

The  period  following  the  recognition  by  the 
United  States  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
"The  golden  age  of  Liberia."  Her  prosperity 
was  in  no  way  directly  connected  with  that 
recognition.  Rather  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  Liberian  coffee,  In  particular,  com- 
manded a  high  price  abroad.  But  toward  the 
close  of  the  century  Brazilian  coffee  began 
to  supplant  Liberian  coffee  since  that 
time  Liberia  has  suffered  from  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  export  market.  Thus,,  the 
failure  of  Liberia  to  develop  a  trade  that 
would  permit  the  Government  to  perform  the 
necessary  social  services  has  been  due  pri- 
marily to  changes  In  International  commerce 
that  have  similarly  militated  against  the  prog- 
ress of  other  nations.  Brazil,  for  example, 
which  replaced  Liberia  in  the  coffee  trade, 
found  her  rubber  trade  taken  over  by  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Moreover,  Liberia  found  herself  the  victim 
of  encroachments  on  her  territory  by  the  im- 
perial powers  that  held  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies. The  United  States  found  it  necessary 
repeatedly  to  indicate  its  concern  for  the 
maintenance  of  Liberian  sovereignty.  "But," 
according  to  Samuel  Flagg  Bemls,  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  authority  on  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  "at  no  time  would  the 
United  States  acknowledge  legitimate  pa- 
ternity of  this  foundling  which  it  had  left 
on  Africa's  doorstep."  In  fact,  when  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  dis- 
posed, shortly  after  the  Plrst  World  War,  to 
grant  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  which  would  have 
permitted  Liberia  to  undertake  a  program 
of  economic  development,  a  misguided  fear 
that  some  bankers  in  Wall  Street  would  profit 
thereby  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  proposed 
loan.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Prime  Min- 
ister Hertzog  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
proposed  in  1933  that  Germany  be  given  a 
mandate  over  Liberia  In  order  to  evade  Hit- 
ler's demands  for  the  return  of  Germany's 
former  colonies  in  Africa,  the  United  States 
rather  promptly  recognized  the  new  govern- 
ment of  President  Barclay— thereby  perhaps 
warning  Hitler  that  he  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased at  the  expense  of  the  Negro  Republic. 

It  Is  thus  clear  that  both  Liberia's  eco- 
nomic progress  and  her  survival  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  International  developments. 
Perhaps  even  more  today  than  in  the  past. 
Liberia's  development  and  survival  as  an  In- 
dependent nation  will  be  closely  connected 
with  world  events.  One  need  offer  no  apol- 
ogy for  this  fact,  since  practically  all  small 
and  Indeed  many  large  nations  are  similarly 
circumstanced.  That  Liberia  is  determined 
to  maintain  her  Independent  existence  is 
seen  in  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Liberian  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  at  San  Francisco  on  May  1,  1945. 
Mr.  Simpsori  declared:  "It  is  also  the  view 
of  the  Liberian  delegation  that  whatever 
study  eventually  may  be  given  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  other  humanitarian  prob- 
lems relating  to  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, envisaged  in  paragraph  3,  chapter  1, 
of  the  proposals,  the  principle  should  emerge 
and  be  made  crystal  clear  that  this  should 
not  imply  that  a  nation  or  the  General  As- 
sembly may  either  Interfere  or  Intervene  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  another  state  up>on  the 
assumption  or  decision  that  certain  social  or 
economic  needs  or  reforms  are  desirable  for 
that  state.  The  state  Itself  must  reserve  the 
right  to  determine  the  necessity  for  any 
such  action;  otherwise  it  would  be  relegated 
to  the  status  of  a  dependency."  It  would 
seem  to  this  writer  that  these  words  might 
well  be  termed  Liberia's  second  declaration      y 
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of  independence,  that  they  merit  the  same 
high  esteem  by  all  lovers  of  liberiy  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  closing  words  of  its 
declaration  of  independence  in  1847.  The 
appeal  at  that  time  stated:  "In  the  name  of 
humanity  and  virtue  and  religion — in  the 
name  of  the  Great  God.  our  common  Creator, 
and  our  common  Judge,  we  appeal  to  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  and  earnestly  and 
respectfully  ask  of  them,  that  they  will  re- 
gard us  with  sympathy  and  friendly  consid- 
eration to  which  the  peculiarities  of  our  con- 
dition entitle  us,  and  to  extend  to  us  that 
comity  which  marks  the  friendly  intercourse 
of  civilized  and  Independent  communities." 

Although  this  appeal  did  not  result  in  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  that  it  invoked, 
Liberia  has  managed  to  survive  throughout 
the  machine-age  period  of  Its  Independence. 
Its  second  declaration  of  independence  was 
proclaimed  to  the  assembled  statesmen  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  about  4 
months  before  the  world  entered  upon  the 
atomic  age.  By  one  of  those  strange  co- 
incidences of  history  that  have  led  some 
historians  to  believe  that  there  exists  a 
superhuman  power  which  uses  these  coin- 
cidences to  remind  men  of  their  opportunities 
and  obligations,  Liberia  will  be  the  first 
nation  In  the  atomic  age  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  its  Independence.  For  the 
manner  In  which  the  powerful  nations  of 
the  world  will  apply  the  high  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  to  Liberia  will  be 
one  of  the  acid  tests  of  the  sincerity  of  those 
pronouncements  and  of  the  possibility  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  to  save  civili- 
zation in  the  race  between  the  destructive 
powers  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  curative 
powers  of  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  all 
nations  and  peoples  to  equality,  "without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  re- 
ligion." 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  Indisputably  evi- 
dent that  wars  among  or  between  the 
dominant  nations  of  the  world  have  aided 
Liberia.  It  took  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  and  the  American  Civil  War 
to  bring  the  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Indejiendence  of  Liberia.  The 
Second  World  War  brought  to  Liberia  the 
greatest  prosperity  that  the  Republic  has 
known  in  modern  times.  But  neither  Liberia 
nor  other  small  and  weak  nations  desire  their 
well-being  to  be  a  byproduct  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  millions  of  other  people.  Liberia  hopes 
that  her  future  development  will  be  founded 
upon  peace  and  cooperation  and  not  upon 
war  and  the  destruction  of  material  resources 
that  could  be  used  for  the  almost  fabulous 
development  of  the  most  handicapped 
nations. 

According  to  reliable  estimates,  this  Second 
World    War   has   cost    us    $1,000,000,000,000. 

fe  annual  revenue  of  Liberia  is  a  little  more 
m  a  million  dollars.  It  would  seem  to  this 
iter  it  proclaims  its  Intention,  on  the  occa- 
n  of  this  centennial,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  black  men  can  develop  an  inde- 
jpendent  nation  which  will  destroy  the  legend 
-  that  black  men  are  inherently  inferior.  Does 
this  suggestion  lay  us  open  to  the  accusation 
of  being  beggars  for  Liberia?  Not  at  all. 
The  United  States  owes  much  of  its  develop- 
ment In  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  capital 
of  foreign  nations  and  to  the  strong  arms  and 
the  fertile  brains  of  millions  of  Immigrants. 
Liberia  lacks  many  of  the  natural  resources 
that  have  helped  to  make  the  United  States 
the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world  today. 
But  if  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  will  formulate  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  international  cooperation  by  which 
the  more  fortunate  nations  of  the  world  will 
contribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  their  less  for- 
tunate neighbors,  they  will  help  Liberia  to 
achieve  a  greater  prosperity  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  it  has  known  In  time 
of  war  and  will  at  the  same  time  help  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
for  all  peoples. 


The  airplane  has  made  all  nations  neigh- 
bors. One  can  soon  leave  Monrovia  In  the 
morning  and  have  a  late  lunch  or  an  early 
dinner  on  the  same  day  in  Brazil.  It  takes 
less  time  today  to  go  by  plane  from  New  York 
to  Monrovia  than  in  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington it  took  to  go  from  New  York  to  Mount 
Vernon  by  stagecoach.  But  rich  neighbors 
almost  Inevitably  have  a  feeling  of  superiority 
toward  their  poor  neighbors.  It  is  precisely 
this  feeling  of  superiority,  as  this  last  war 
has  all  too  tragically  demonstrated,  that 
affords  a  pretext  for  war.  If  civilization  is 
going  to  win  the  race  against  the  atomic 
bomb,  all  nations  of  the  world  must  cooperate 
in  removing  this  as  well  as  all  other  pretexts 
and  excuses  for  war.  That  is  why  the  cen- 
tennial of  Liberian  independence  at  this  par- 
ticular time  has  a  world-wide  significance. 
It  Is,  in  a  word,  a  dramatic  challenge  to  the 
world  to  save  Itself  from  its  own  Frank- 
enstein. 

Since  the  United  States  is  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world  and  since  Liberia  has 
been  termed  the  "ward"  or  the  "foundling" 
of  the  United  States,  the  obligations  devolv- 
ing upon  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  commensurately  greater 
than  those  of  other  nations.  It  is  therefore 
highly  appropriate  that  the  establishment 
of  Liberian  diplomatic  representation  in  the 
United  States  will  coincide  approximately 
with  this  centennial.  It  is  further  highly 
-appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  initial  for- 
eign public  presentation  of  the  Liberian  cen- 
tennial-victory exposition  program  should 
be  made  in  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  outside 
world  in  Liberia's  centennial.  The  stated 
objectives  of  the  centennial  will  surely  com- 
mand the  allegiance  of  all  nations  and  peo- 
ples who  have  on  other  occasions  demon- 
strated their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the 
development  of  other  nations  and  peoples 
who  have  a  definite  program  of  action  and 
a  sincere  determination  to  execute  that  pro- 
gram. In  the  words  of  these  stated  objec- 
tives: 

"This  centennial  is  designed  to  show  in  a 
concrete  way  how  the  forces  latent  in  the 
provinces  of  the  country  can  be  effectively 
harnessed,  unified,  and  utilized  to  the  best 
Interest  and  progress  of  the  nation:  and, 
moreover,  to  coordinate  and  Integrate  the 
several  activities  presently  carried  on  in  the 
country  so  as  to  achieve  that  over-all  pros- 
perity so  essential  to  its  economic  life. 

"To  achieve  this  end  much  realistic  plan- 
ning on  a  comprehensive  scale  will  be  neces- 
sary and  the  national  government,  mindful 
of  that  fact,  is  exerting  every  energy  through 
its  appointed  agencies  to  collect  and  assem- 
ble a  broad  scope  of  significant  facts  requisite 
to  the  attainment  of  the  designated  objec- 
tives. 

"Improved  health  conditions  are  a  primary 
objective,  with  a  view  toward  which,  coopera- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  government  and  with 
the  medical  agenclec  of  the  United  States 
now  In  the  country,  has  been  established 
and  is  In  the  process  of  development. 

"Domestic  and  foreign  trade  are  essential 
factors  in  the  economic  and  social  stability 
of  any  country.  Conditions  of  climate  and 
other  circumstances  natural  to  Liberia  pro- 
vide agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  re- 
sources of  a  type  well  adapted  not  only  to 
meet  many  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  Its 
own  people  but  also  to  meet  various  demands 
of  peoples  outside  of  its  borders." 

In  addition  to  these  stated  objectives  the 
Liberian  Government  has  recently  given 
proof  of  Its  determination  to  begin  its  sec- 
ond hundred  years  of  independence  with 
evidence  of  its  faith  in  the  democratic  proc- 
esses of  government.  The  second  session 
of  the  fortieth  legislature  early  in  1945 
adopted  by  joint  resolution  a  constitutional 
amendment  revising  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation and  extending  the  rights  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  to  citizens  of  the  provinces. 


Each  of  the  hinterland's  three  provinoes. 
when  the  amendment  goes  into  effect,  wUl 
have  the  right  to  send  one  represenUtlve  to 
the  national  legislature.  All  citizens  of  these 
provinces  23  years  of  age  and  over  who  are 
the  owners  of  a  hut  and  pay  the  hut  tax  wUl 
have  the  right  to  vote.  The  amendment 
has  been  approved  by  the  electorate,  and  it 
is  momentarily  expected  that  President  Tub- 
man will  announce  the  date  when  the 
amendment  will  go  Into  effect. 

While  this  amendment  does  not  go  the 
whole  way  in  providing  for  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  is  it  an  augury  for  that 
consummation.  As  the  French  say.  "C'est 
le  premier  pas  qui  coute" — It  is  the  first 
step  that  costs  or  coxmts.  As  the  educa- 
tional and  economic  life  of  the  country  Im- 
proves. It  may  confidently  be  expected  that 
the  suffrage  will  be  correspondingly  enlarged 
and  the  representation  of  the  hinterland 
provinces  increased.  There  is  thus  a  definite 
connection  between  the  cooperation  of  the 
more  fortunate  nations  and  the  carefully 
devised  educational,  social,  and  economic  pro- 
gram of  Liberia  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
democratization  of  Liberia  on  the  other. 
Long  before  the  second  centennial  of  Li- 
berian Independence  shall  be  commemo- 
rated. Liberia  should  take  her  place  among 
the  truly  democratic  nations  erf  the  world. 
This  first  centennial  Is  therefore  not  only  a 
challenge  to  the  good  will  of  the  world  but 
also  a  pledge  to  the  world  that  Liberia  will 
be  Increasingly  worthy  of  that  good  will. 

But  this  pledge  Is  also  a  challenge  to  the 
world.  If  Liberia  demonstrates  that  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people"  can  work  in  Liberia,  other 
nations  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  simi- 
lar measures.  Just  as  the  Liberian  declara- 
tion of  independence  in  1847  was  in  effect  a 
proclamation  that  black  men  could  found  an 
independent  nation  in  Africa,  Just  so  this 
constitutional  amendment  on  the  eve  of  the 
centennial  is  In  effect  a  pronouncement  that 
a  truly  democratic  government  of  black  men 
In  Africa  can  succeed. 

While  all  Americans  have  a  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility and  obligation  to  cooperate  in 
making  this  experiment  succeed,  American 
Negroes,  have  an  inescapable  responsibility 
and  obligation.  It  was  an  American  Negro, 
Paul  Cuffee,  of  Massachusetts,  who  took  the 
first  boatload  of  American  Negroes  to  Africa. 
The  first  president  of  Liberia,  Joseph  Jenkins 
Roberts,  was,  appropriately  enough,  from  Vir- 
ginia. American  Negroes  are  engaged  In 
many  of  the  activities  that  are  helping  to 
build  up  Liberia  and  the  technical  director 
of  the  centennial  exposition  is  an  American 
Negro.  But  it  is  high  time  that  a  larger 
number  of  American  Negro  technicians  par- 
ticipate on  the  spot  in  the  rejuvenation  of 
Liberia.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Rudyard  Kipling  encouraged  young 
white  men  to  participate  in  the  expansion 
of  European  civilization  by  appealing  to 
them  to  "Take  up  the  white  man's  bur- 
den." For  to  change  slightly  the  words  of 
Kipling,  "By  all  ye  will  or  whisper,  by  all  ye 
leave  or  do,  your  black  Liberian  brothers 
will  weigh  your  God  and  you." 

There  could  be  no  more  appropriate  time 
than  now  for  all  of  us,  and  most  particularly 
Negro  Americans,  to  pledge  our  determina- 
tion to  utilize  in  some  way  the  skills  and 
knowledge  and  wealth  that  we  have  gained 
in  this  covmtry  and  advancing  the  cavne  of 
Liberia.  By  so  doing,  we  will  advance  our 
own  cause  since,  rightly  or  wrongly,  many 
persons  in  this  country  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  evaluate  our  capacities  in  terms 
of  the  accomplishments  of  Negroes  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Liberian  centennial 
is  therefore  a  milestone  not  only  in  the  his- 
tory of  Liberia  but  a  landmark  on  the  long 
road  from  the  degradation  of  slavery  to  the 
recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  man- 
kind. 
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Slull  It  Be  Commooism  or  Skall  It  Be 
a  Free  America? 


I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  statement 
made  by  George  Ma:>oii,  o'  Virginia,  more 
than  a  centtiry  and  a  half  ago  which  is 
timely  right  now.  When  writing  the  first 
bill  of  rights  in  this  country,  he  placed 
at  Its  head  this  sentiment: 

No  free  government  or  the  bleaalng  of  lib- 
erty c&n  be  preserved  to  any  people  but  by 
•  •  •  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 
principles. 

Benjamin  Franklin  in  September  1776, 
in  his  bill  of  rights  for  Pennsylvania, 
emphasised  that  "a  frequent  recurrence 
of  fundamental  principles  *  *  *  is 
atMOtutely  necessary  to  preserve  the 
trteaslngs  of  liberty  and  keep  a  govern- 
ment free." 

John  Adams  in  1780.  in  the  Massachu- 
setts bill  of  rights,  stressed  the  same 
thought  in  these  words:  "A  frequent  re- 
currence to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution •  •  •  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  the  advantages  of  liberty  and 
to  maintain  a  free  government.  The 
people  •  •  •  have  a  right."  said  Mr. 
Adams,  "to  require  of  their  lawgivers 
and  magistrates  an  exact  and  constant 
observance  of  them." 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  must  be  a 
Tetum  to  fundamental  principles  in  gov- 
enunent  otherwise  this  Republic  will 
degenerate  into  a  specit-s  of  ai^irchy 
which  can  end  only  in  a  totalitarian 
state  with  a  resulting  loss  of  life,  lit)erty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  guaranteed 
to  a  free  people  under  our  constitutional 
government.  Under  leave  to  extend,  I 
am  inserting  an  editorial  by  Commander 
Wendell  Phillips  E>od?e  in  the  Marine 
News,  July  1946.  as  follows: 

TtM  plratM  of  old  knew  what  to  do  with 
thoM  among  them  bent  upon  stirring  up 
strife.  The  old  ctistom  of  making  them  walk 
Um  pUnk  over  the  skl«  of  the  ship  never  was 
nora  nMdcd  than  now.  Our  ship  of  state, 
oUMtwlse  the  6UU  Department  of  the  United 
StatM  of  America.  nUght  well  qpaXe  use  of  the 
Soviet's  "no.  no"  veto  with  resounding  echoes 
reminiscent  of  the  great  Russian  basso. 
Fsodor  Cballapin.  Volga  Boatman  pre-Soviet 
w«r«  far.  far  different  from  the  present  lot  of 
iBtMiiatlonai  troublemakers.  They  were 
content  with  thslr  lot.  even  If  a  hard  oti*— 
happy  In  songs  of  a  free  Biisata  even  under 
Um  caars  In  comparison  with  the  land  that 
bscams  Lenln-asd-T^ot>k;lzsd  for  Stalin  to 
take  ov«r  and  "no.  no"  the  United  SUtes, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Yes.  the  UnlUd  SUtes  of  America,  by  hold- 
ing back  sending  much-needed  supplies, 
munitions,  ships,  and  men  to  our  real  war 
■gainst  Japan  for  •ome  two  full  years,  dlvcrt- 
tag  virtually  •vsrythtng  to  the  SovieU  to 
make  It  altdgctbar  possible  for  them  to  stem 
the  Nasi  tidal  wave  that  engulfed  In  short 
order  almost  all  there  was  strategically  to 
flovlet  Russia,  made  them  strong.  The 
Soviets  dhln't  do  It,  couldn't  do  it.  by  them- 
selves. 8o  why  all  this  cockiness  on  their 
part  now? 

Of  course,  they  betray  themselves  and  their 
known  mlUtary  weakness  even  as  of  today  by 


their  blustering  bragging  about  poesesslng 
the  mightiest  army,  the  most  powerful  In  the 
world.    Bosh. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  so  many  of  our  own 
radio  news  commentators  and  newspsper 
correspondents,  largely  pinks  not  of  the  parlor 
but  more  of  Greenwich  Village  nlgbtcry  va- 
riety, should  have  Bwallowed  the  Soviet's 
sharply  aimed  propa^ai^da  and  kept  on  telling 
the  world  how  strong  the  mighty,  unbeatable 
Rtissians  were  all  through  the  war.  The 
plain,  simple  truth  is  that  they  were  badly 
beaten  and  rolled  back  virtually  to  the  walls 
of  the  Kremlin  Itself,  which  most  certainly 
would  have  fallen  to  Hitler's  hordes  but  for 
the  all-out  aid  provided  by  the  United  States 
of  America  which  these  same  scheming 
Soviets  aim  to  destroy  in  order  to  take  oyer. 
Awaken,  America — and  before  It  Is  too  late. 

The  maritime  strike,  following  close  after 
the  steel  strike  snd  the  raUroad  strike  in  the 
carefully  planned  Soviet  pattern,  now  merely 
averted  for  a  brief  breathing  spell,  Is  by  all 
odds  the  most  serious  strike  of  all  to  threaten 
the  very  foundations  of  freedom  here  and 
throughout  the  world. 

The  answer  Is  to  make  Harry  Bridges  and 
Pal  Joey  walk  the  plank — and  to  pack  the 
Commies  m  the  maritime  service,  afloat  and 
ashore,  off  to  that  bright  spot  of  higher 
wages  and  shorter  working  hours,  Soviet 
Russia. 

Hark.  Do  we  hear  a  roaring  veto  chortis 
shouting  "No,  No"?    Rather. 

SIc^ancANCE  or  govienment-dictated  miMs 

TO  OUB  SHIP  OPESATOBS 

Prank  J.  Taylor,  president  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  Inc.,  chairman 
of  the  negotiating  committee  lor  the  general 
agents  of  WSA  pn  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  states: 

"The  maritime  strike  has  been  avoided  by 
the  Intervention  of  the  Government.  The 
War  Shipping  Administration  has  Instructed 
the  steamship  companies,  as  Its  general 
agents,  to  put  into  effect  on  all  Government- 
owned  ships  the  terms  which  It  has  agreed 
to  with  the  maritime  unions.  As  the  Gov- 
ernment today  owns  80  percent  of  the  entire 
merchant  fleet.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  settle- 
men;  by  the  Government  cannot  help  but  ef- 
fect all  privately  owned  ships.  The  compa- 
nies have  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  future  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

"The  terms  imposed  by  the  Government 
bring  the  pay  of  seamen  on  United  States 
flag  ships  to  a  level  of  approximately  135  per- 
cent above  that  In  effect  in  January  IMI, 
This  compares  with  the  total  increases  which 
have  been  granted  In  the  other  basic  Indus- 
tries of  approximately  50  percent. 

"Under  the  new  Increases  ordered  by  the 
Cuvemment,  the  wages  of  an  able  seaman 
will  have  advanced  137  percent  since  Janu- 
ary IMl;  for  a  messman  132  percent  and  a 
wiper  163  percent. 

"The  new  Increase  amounts  to  about  $51 
per  month  for  each  seaman  or  an  iiicrease 
of  approximately  35  percent  over  present 
wages. 

"The  wage  bill  on  American  ships,  both 
Oovemment-owned  and  privately  owned,  wiU 
now  be  approximately  four  times  the  average 
existing  on  comparable  ships  under  the  flags 
of  the  other  principal  maritime  nations. 
Uslrg  the  Liberty  ship  as  an  example,  the 
monthly  basic  wage  bill  under  various  flags 
will  now  be  as  follows:  British.  $2,735;  Nor- 
wegian. $2,463.75;  Dutch.  $3.41735:  Belgian, 
$3,3i».60:  Greek,  $2,150;  United  SUtes.  $10.- 
184  (estimated). 

'The  United  States  Treasury  can  doubt- 
less bear  this  burden  on  Government-owned 
ships,  but  it  remains  to  he  seen  for  how  long 
privately  owned  ships  imder  the  American 
flag  can  survive  against  competition  under 
the  sUggerlng  handicap  now  imposed  upon 
them." 

Tlie  new  wage,  overtime,  and  hoiir  demands 
made  by  the  National  Maritime  Union  virtu- 
ally   torpedo   and   eliminate    the   American 


merchant  marine  as  a  factor  In  our  world 
trade  and  jjational  defense.  Acceptance  of 
the  staggering  wage  increases  along  with  re- 
duced working  hours  designed  solely  to  pro- 
duce added  overtime  pay  will  place  our  mer- 
chant marine  In  an  impossible  competitive 
position  and  the  American  flag  will  socii  dis- 
appear from  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world,  stated 
Mr.  Taylor.  The  increased  cost  of  operation 
cannot  be  passed  on  to  those  who  ordinarily 
use  American  ships  as  shippers,  and  traveleis 
will  naturally  turn  to  foreign  vessels  which 
have  In  many  Instances  100-percent  lower 
costs. 

When  negotiations  began  with  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  they  wanted  a  3Q-percent 
wage  increase.  Now  they  are  seeking  in- 
creases that  average  about  100  percent  over 
present  wages  which  were  increased  45  per- 
cent as  recently  as  last  October. 

The  union  wants  a  40-haur  week  applied 
to  ships  at  sea.  There  are  fimdnmental  dif- 
ferences between  employment  at  sea  and  em- 
.ployment  ashore,  and  application  of  shore- 
side  standards  to  ship  operations  Is  not  prac- 
ticable. Application  of  a  40-hour  week  would 
necesEiUte  approximately  a  37.8-percent  in- 
crease In  the  naannlng  scale. 

Again— and  again,  and  again — it  Is  urged 
to  make  the  Sovletlzed  United  States  Mari- 
time Union  leaders  walk  the  plank— to  bundle 
the  whole  commie  cohoot  aboard  some  Lib- 
erty ship  sent  over  the  Murmansk  run  to 
that  haven  of  'liberty,  equality"— and  hell. 
Instead  of  that  heaven  that  exists  by  com- 
parison in  the  U.  S.  A. 

"No.  no,"  shout  the  Red  gang— naturally. 
"UNO"  why.— Commander  Wendell  Phillips 
Dodge,  editor. 


Report  to  the  Eighth  Congressional 
Distnd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  administration  leaders  prepare  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  I  think  it  appropriate  to  say 
a  few  word.s  to  the  citizens  who  live  in 
the  Eighth  Minnesota  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

ON    THE    JOB 

My  record  for  attendance  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  Is  an  almost 
perfect  record.  There  have  been  239  roll 
calls  and  the  tally  clerk  advises  me  that 
his  records  show  I  failed  to  answer  when 
my  name  was  called  only  one  time  during 
the  entire  session.  That  was  on  April  3 
when  a  quorum  call  was  had  and  while  I 
was  pre.sent  that  day,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason  I  was  not  listed  in  the 
Journal.  I  merely  mention  my  record 
of  attendance,  Mr,  Speaker,  because  the 
political  buzzards  very  frequently  circu- 
late stories  to  the  effect  that  a  Member 
of  Congress  is  "never  there,"  and  does 
not  attend  to  business.  That  has  been 
and  will  be  said  this  fall  when  the  cam- 
paign develops,  because  the  CIO-PAC 
New  York  political  leaders  will  have  to 
have  something  to  talk  about. 
aacENT  coNoaasioNAL  woaK  or  interest  to 

DCHTH     DISTRICT — AIBPOBTS 

Without  undertaking  to  enumerate 
only  three  or  four  major  matters.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  se- 
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cured  congressional  legislation  which  has 
made  possible  the  development  of  mod- 
ern airports  at  Duluth.  Hibbing,  Eveleth. 
and  International  Falls,  Minn.  All  of 
these  projects  originally  started  as  WPA 
projects.  They  were  discontinued  and 
abandoned  with  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  With  the  close  of  World  War 
II,  I  succeeded  in  efforts  to  have  Con- 
gress appropriate  funds  so  that  modem 
up-to-date  airports  were  assured  the  vil- 
lage of  Eveleth,  the  village  of  Hibbing, 
and  the  city  of  International  Falls,  and 
the  airport  at  Duluth  was  completed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  War  Department. 

VETERANS'  HOSPfTAL  FOR  NORTHERN   MINNESOTA 

One  project  which  has  claimed  my  at- 
tention for  years  has  been  the  location 
of  a  veterans'  hospital  in  northern  Min- 
nesota so  that  people  in  that  area  would 
not  have  to  go  to  the  veterans'  hospital 
at  Minneapolis  for  examination  and 
treatment.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  record 
that  hospital  facilities  will  be  established 
at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  the  program  for 
which  I  fought  has  been  crowned  with 
success.  A  hospital  which  will  cost  over 
$2,000,000  is  to  be  erected. 

R£BimJ>ING    AGATE    BAT    HARBOR,    TWO    HARBORS, 
lONM. 

Those  familiar  with  shipping  problems 
will  tell  you  that  the  present  harbor  fa- 
cilities at  Two  Harbors  have  to  be  en- 
larged and  the  demand  is  urgent.  Har- 
bor improvements  were  brought  to  a 
standstill  when  World  War  No.  II  started. 
Following  its  close,  I  renewed  my  efforts 
to  secure  proper  legislation  so  that  this 
needed  harbor  improvement  at  Two  Har- 
bors, Minn.,  could  be  undertaken.  Just 
a  few  days  ago  the  President  signed  an 
appropriations  bill  which  carried  an  Item 
of  $1,000,000  for  this  improvement. 

PAST    PERTORMANCES    INDICATE    MT    SUCCrESSTCI, 
RESULTS 

The  foregoing  items  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  many  activities  which  have  claimed 
my  attention  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and 
these  developments  are  all  accomplished 
facts  and  not  mere  promises. 

riRX    CLAIMANTS'    RELIEF 

One  matter  which  stands  alone  in  leg- 
islative history  was  the  passage  of  the 
Minnesota  fire  claimants  bill  on  August 
20.  1935.  This  measure  required  work 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  I  secured 
Its  passage.  It  was  of  benefit  to  thou- 
sands of  people  not  only  in  northern  Min- 
nesota, but  elsewhere.  It  brought  $11,- 
500,000  to  the  people  of  my  district  at  a 
time  when  we  were  In  the  midst  of  a  de- 
pre.ssion  and  when  these  payments  to 
claimants  were  badly  needed. 

OEfTATEO  MEBCEP.  OF  GREAT  NORTHERN   AND 
NORTHERN    PACIFIC    RAILROADS 

Going  back  still  further  into  my  legis- 
lative record,  as  I  recall  it  was  In  1929 
that  a  well-greased  program  was  under 
way  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authorize  a  merger  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
Railroads.  I  had  not  been  In  Washington 
very  long  at  that  time,  but  I  did  not  hes- 
itate to  take  action.  I  received  a  tele- 
gram one  Sunday  morning  from  Emanuel 
A.  Swanstrom,  of  Duluth.    He  asked  me 


to  oppose  the  merger  and  iwinted  out 
that  over  500  railroad  men  who  owned 
their  homes  and  who  lived  in  the  western 
section  of  Duluth.  Minn.,  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  merger.  He  pointed  out 
that  those  men  would  have  to  sell  their 
homes  and  move  elsewhere  if  they  were 
to  continue  in  their  emplojTnent  with  the 
railroads.  On  that  Sunday  morning  I 
called  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
I  started  the  battle  to  prevent  this  catas- 
trophe.   We  were  successful. 

In  these  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not at  this  time  enumerate  the  numerous 
other  activities  on  my  part  in  behalf  of 
the  p>eople  I  represent  in  Congress.  I 
Just  mention  some  of  these  matters  at 
this  time  because  I  think  it  proper  to  give 
an  account,  at  least  in  a  brief  way,  of 
what  I  have  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  have  sent  me  to  Congress. 

FUTURE    TASK — ST.    LAWRENCE    SEAWAY    AND 
POWER  PROJECT 

The  people  of  my  district  have  a  right 
to  feel  that  we  have  been  betrayed  in 
connection  with  constructive  work  to  de- 
velop the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project.  The  promotion  of  this  enter- 
prise has  been  one  of  the  major  parts 
of  my  activity  at  Washington.  Powerful 
opposition  is  encountered  at  every  turn. 
It  is  hoped  that  we  may  be  able  to  get 
administration  support  for  this  vital 
development  which  means  so  much  to  the 
people  of  the  Midwest  and  particularly 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  champion  this  cause. 

OtrrSIDERS    FROM    NTW    TORK    WOULD    TELL    TOU 
HOW    TO    VOTE 

I  think  the  people  of  my  district  should 
realize  fully  that  in  the  campaign  which 
Will  terminate  on  November  5  that  out- 
siders from  New  York  will  try  to  tell 
them  how  to  vote.  It  was  all  planned  for 
Sidney  Hillman.  Russian  born,  and  a 
prominent  New  York  figure  in  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers,  to  give  in- 
tense attention  to  the  people  of  northern 
Minnesota  on  the  theory  that  they  were 
too  dumb  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs. 
Following  Mr.  Hillman's  untimely  death. 
Jack  Kroll  has  been  selected  as  his  suc- 
cessor to  direct  the  CIO-PAC  political 
activities.  These  outside  politicians 
have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
they  Intended  to  capture— military  lan- 
guage—the Eighth  Minnesota  Congres- 
sional District.  They  were  active  in  the 
recent  primary  campaign  and  followed 
their  usual  technique  which  can  be  found 
In  news  items,  speeches,  political  ad- 
vertisements, hand  bills,  and  radfo  smear 
programs.  They  boast  that  they  do  not 
tell  the  truth  about  a  candidate  they 
dislike  If  some  other  method  can  be  de- 
vised. They  have  some  braln-trusters 
In  New  York  and  in  Washington  and  in 
other  places  who  spend  all  of  their  time 
writing  this  material.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  to  lift  the  story  which  has  been 
written  for  a  district  In  one  State  and 
change  the  name  of  the  Congressman 
and  transplant  the  story  into  another 
State.  It  Is  what  we  might  call  "canned" 
material.  What  the  political  opportun- 
ists say  about  a  Congressman  in  one  dis- 
trict, they  are  saying  about  other  Con- 


gressmen in  numerous  other  districts. 
We  want  to  be  kind  to  these  people,  and 
we  therefore  quote  from  some  of  their 
literature. 

TOUR  CONGRESSMAN   VOTED   FOR   INFLATION 

He  voted  to  smash  OPA  price  control. 

He  voted  against  housing  legislation  for 
veterans  and  other  citizens  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  us  have  no  place  to 
live. 

He  voted  to  wreck  the  full-employment 
bill  that  wotild  have  established  the  right 
of  every  man  to  a  decent  Job. 

He  voted  for  antUabor  legislation  to 
shackle  a  worker  to  his  Job  and  cripple  his 
right  to  strike  for  decent  wages.  He  doesn't 
say  what  a  worker  Is  supposed  to  do  when  his 
pay  check  won't  cover  his  cost  of  living. 

The  foregoing  is  a.  quotation  from  some 
of  the  literature  which  was  circulated 
in  my  district  during  the  recent  primary 
campaign  which  terminated  July  8.  Lest 
sdmeone  might  be  confused,  I  hasten  to 
say  that  the  document  was  signed  "Issued 
by  Duhith  ClO-Political  Action  Com- 
mittee." and  these  folks  were  talking 
about  WnxiAM  A.  Pittencer. 

They  thought  they  were  real  clever, 
of  course,  because  Congress  has  never 
voted  on  any  bill  which  declared  for  or 
against  inflation.  This  advertisement  Is 
poisonous  because  it  is  a  deliberate  false- 
hood. The  voters  will  see  a  lot  of  this 
stuff  when  October  1946  rolls  aroimd. 

This  poUtical  advertisement  claims 
that  I  voted  against  housing  legislation 
for  veterans,  and  so  forth.  That  is  an- 
other deliberate  falsehood,  and  circulated 
for  the  purpose  of  misleading  veterans 
of  World  War  II.  My  record  of  support 
for  all  veterans'  legislation  cannot  be 
successfully  questioned.  Those  who  at- 
tempt it  do  so  because  of  the  weakness  of 
their  own  position  and  the  lack  of  any 
qualifications  to  commend  their  program 
to  the  voters. 

Then  this  yellow-bellied  advertisement 
records  me  as  voting  to  wreck  the  full- 
employment  bill.  The  facts  are  that  I 
voted  for  that  legislation  when  it  came 
from  the  committee  to  the  floof  of.  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  vote.  So. 
you  see,  this  was  just  another  CIO-PAC 
tissue  of  falsification,  deceit,  and  slimy 
innuendo. 

The  same  thing  is  true  In  the  state- 
ment that  I  have  voted  for  antllabor  leg- 
islation. My  record  of  friendship  for  the 
man  who  works  for  wages  goes  l>ack 
many  years,  and  if  there  ever  was  any 
ground  to  question  it  the  occasion  was 
furnished  when  President  Truman  de- 
manded of  Congress  on  May  25  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  meet  a  national 
crisis.  The  ConcRcssiONAt  Record  shows 
only  13  votes  against  the  President's 
emergency   request. 

The  only  possible  semblance  of  truth  In 
this  typical  CIO-PAC  smear  document  is 
the  statement  I  voted  to  smash  OPA. 
We  freely  proclaim  that  distinction  and 
that  honor.  Price  control  was  a  wartime 
emergency  measure.  Those  who  ad- 
ministered it  have  done  a  bad  Job,  They 
established  controls  which  led  to  fail- 
ure of  the  farmers  and  Industry  to  pro- 
duce commodities  and  manufactured 
goods.  OPA  adopted  the  philosophy 
that  it  was  a  crime  for  the  man  in  pro- 
ductive processes  to  make  a  profit.    So 


««,w-  -^^  w.a«.ess  even  »  ox  ««ay  6y       ally    torpedo    .nd    eliminate    the    American       attention  to  the  fact  that  We  have  se- 
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our  whole  economic  structure  has  been 
thrown  Into  confusion.  Those  who  pro- 
duce building  materials  quit  producing 
the  lumber  and  the  brick  and  other 
building  articles.  That  was  due  to  OPA. 
OPA  Is  more  responsible  for  our  present 
housing  shortage  and  inability  to  build 
homes  than  any  other  Government 
agency.  It  has  been  a  first-class  fraud, 
because  the  wrong  people  administered 
the  law.    OPA  has  caused  inflation. 

Yes:  I  voted  against  the  last  OPA 
price-control  bill  on  July  1.  1946.  It 
must  have  been  a  bad  bill  because  the 
CIO  Issued  a  statement  today  to  that 
effect. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  Inaccuracy,  I  quote 
from  a  newspaper  item  in  the  Times- 
Herald,  of  Washington.  D.'C.  for  July  26, 
1946.  which  states  that  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  the  Con. 
grt^<is  of  Industrial  Organizations  both 
foimd  fault  with  the  bill  which  was 
signed  by  President  Tnunan  yesterday. 
A  bill  must  t)e  a  corker  when  these  two 
groups  both  agree  that  it  is  no  good.  The 
newspaper  Item  reads  as  follows: 

-MAM    AND   CIO   flAT   OP*   BnX 

W«w  Touc.  July  25.— The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  lfanufact\irers  and  the  New  York 
CIO  found  themselves  in  the  same  corner  to- 
night as  both  Issued  statements  blasting  the 
new  OPA  extension  bUI  signed  today  by  Pres- 
ident Truman. 

"Legalised  Inflation."  the  CIO  termed  the 
amended  price-control  bill.  Robert  Wason. 
president  of  the  NAM.  called  it  legislation  to 
substitute  "the  price  Judgment  of  a  few 
superbu.'eaucrats  for  the  Judgments  of  40,- 
000000  American  housewives." 

The  New  York  CIO  council  meeting  at  the 
Capitol  Hotel,  adopted  a  resolution  labeling 
the  compromise  law  "a  sham  and  a  delu> 
sion."  President  Truman  was  urged  to  hold 
Congress  In  session  until  a  new  law  is 
drafted. 

The  CIO  declared  the  extension  "leaves  the 
American  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  monopo- 
lists and  profiteers,"  and  assailed  New  York's 
Governor  Dewey  for  not  fighting  for  OPA  and 
Senator  Tast.  RepubUcan.  of  Ohio,  for  fight- 
ing against  it. 

Wason.  In  the  NAM  statement,  declared 
that  OPA  In  the  new,  as  in  the  old.  version 
obstnicts  free  enterprise  and  restricts  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  a  familiar  practice  of  the  OPA 
policy  makers  to  brag  about  holding  the 
line  against  what  they  call  Inflation  or 
Increases  In  prices.  The  falsehood  of 
that  claim  has  been  repeatedly  exploded 
but  efforts  will  con  tin  le  to  mislead  the 
people  into  the  belief  that  a  controlled 
economy  under  the  guidance  of  an  OPA 
set-up  is  needed.  We  welcome  that  is- 
,  sue.  We  be|ieve  in  the  law  of  supply  and 
\  demand  and  in  the  law  of  competition. 
We  believe  that  with  the  ending  of  the 
war  there  should  be  a  return  to  economic 
freedom.  This  country  got  along  for  155 
years  without  the  necessity  of  an  OPA  to 
produce  a  shortage  of  food,  a  shortage 
of  clothing,  and  a  shortage  of  everything 
with  attendant  high  prices  for  inferior 
products.  Our  economic  laws  operated. 
and  they  will  operate  again.  The  quicker 
we  get  rid  of  wartime  controls  and  war- 
time restrictions  and  return  to  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  enterprise,  just  that 
much  quicker  will  the  country  return  to 
a  normal  prewar  position. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  20  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  and 
learned  article  entitled  "These  Inferior 
Federal  Courts,"  written  by  Judge  Cur- 
tis L.  Waller  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  published  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Law  Journal  for  December,  1945.  I 
am  advised  by  an  estimate  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  that  the  article 
will  occupy  in  the  Record  one-fourth  of 
a  page  more  than  the  two  pages  allowed 
under  the  rule  without  an  estimate  of 
cost,  which,  In  this  case,  is  $135. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THESE     INFERIOR     FEDERAL    COtTRTS 

(By  Curtis  L.  Waller,  circuit  Judge,  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals) 

No  doubt  yon  have  often  beard  the  remark 
that  a  Federal  Judge  has  more  power  than 
an  oriental  sultan.  That  stateinent  may  have 
been  true  once,  but  since  Erie  Railroad  v. 
Tompkins '  and  Dobson  v.  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,^  a  Federal  Judge  Is  Inferior 
to  nearly  everything  and  everybody.  The 
Federal  Judge  would  like  to  think  that  when 
the  Constitution  spoke  of  inferior  Federal 
courts  the  term  was  used  only  In  a  relative 
sense  or  in  the  relation  of  those  courts  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  realization  is 
finally  dawning  that  both  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  for  some  time  have  laeen  ac- 
cording a  literal  interpretation  to  the  term. 

My  discussion  is  not  intended  to  be  con- 
sidered as  authoritative,  but  only  as  sug- 
gestive, or  provocative  of  thought,  and  I  hope 
that  what  I  say  here  will  not  be  used  against 
me.  I  realize  that  some  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject which  I  shall  advance  f<y  your  consider- 
ation are  contrary  to  pronouncements  of 
Judges  of  great  name  and  learning,  but  not- 
withstanding the  great  names  which  might 
be  cited  as  closing  the  door  to  Judicial  in- 
quiry as  to  some  of  the  thoughts  to  which  I 
shall  draw  your  attention,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  frequency  with  which  some  of  their 
contrary  views  have  been  reiterated,  article 
III  is  still  In  the  Constitution  and  as  long  as 
it  Is,  lawyers  have  the  privilege  of  coming  to 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  stands  as  a  perpetual  protest  against  a 
trend  by  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  to 
take  the  Judicial  power  away  from  the  courts 
and  give  it  to  administrative  boards  and 
tribunals. 

Sections  1  and  3  of  article  HI  of  the  Con- 
stitution provide: 

"Section  1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  In  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  In  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme 
and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services,  a  compensa- 


>304  U.  S.  64,  58.  Sup.  Ct.  817,  83  L.  ed. 
1188  (1938). 

'330  U.  S.  489,  64  Sup.  Ct.  239,  88  L.  ed. 
248  (1943). 


tlon,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
their  continuance  in  office. 

"Sac.  2.  The  Judicial  i>ower  shall  extend 
to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under 
this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  Jurisdiction;  •  •  •  to 
controversies  between  two  or  more  States." 

This,  according  to  Justice  Story,  in  Martin 
V.  Hunter*  is  the  language  creating  and  de- 
fining the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  In  establishing  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  their  Government."  ♦  Its  lan- 
guage, the  decision  held,  was  mandatory  and 
Congress  could  not  ignore  or  deviate  from  it 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that  the 
Judicial  power  "shall  be  vested"  and  not  "maj 
be  vested." 

These  words  vest  the  whole  Judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  "in  one  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress. 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.' 
whose  Judges  should  hold  office  during  good 
behavior,  and  whose  compensation  coulct 
not  be  subject  to  a  withholding  tax  during 
their  continuance  in  office. 

Since  the  same  section  of  article  ill  tha". 
vests  the  Judicial  power  in  these  Federal 
courts  provides  for  the  tenure  of  their  Judges 
and  the  security  of  their  compensation,  doe;; 
it  or  not  seem  to  follow  that  all  Federal  tribu- 
nals that  exercise  Judicial  power,  must  havo 
Judges  whose  tenure  and  compensation  ar<j 
thus  secured,  and  that  any  tribunal  not 
having  a  Judge  appointed  during  good  be- 
havior is  not  a  court  that  can  be  vested  with 
this  Judicial  power,  regardless  of  its  nomen- 
clature? If  so,  would  It  also  follow  that  a 
Judge  who  has  a  tenure  of  office  fixed  In  years 
can  only  discharge  administrative  duties  ? 
Although  one  may  be  called  a  Judge  of  tha 
Tax  Court  or  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals, 
can  he  constitutionally  be  vested  with  Judi> 
cial  power  unless  he  is  a  Judge  as  described 
in  article  HI? 

I  like  the  definition  of  Judicial  power  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  in  State  y. 
Fry.''  that: 

"Judicial  jjower  can  mean  nothing  mom 
nor  less  than  the  power  which  administers 
Justice  to  the  people  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed forms  of  law — according  to  their 
rights  as  fixed  by  the  law." 

Another  definition  of  Judicial  power  in 
that  "it  is  the  power  of  a  court  to  decido 
and  pronounce  Judgment  and  to  carry  it  into 
effect  between  parties  who  bring  the  cas«j 
laefore  it  for  decision." 

In  rodd  V.  United  States*  it  was  said: 

"A  court  U  defined  to  be  a  place  in  which 
Justice  is  Judicially  administered.  It  is  the 
exercise  of  Judicial  power,  by  the  proper  of- 
ficer or  officers,  at  a  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed by  law." 

There  Eeems  to  be  much  confusion  as  to 
what  is  Judicial  power  and  what  is  admin- 
istraUve  power.  Congress  does  not  seem  U» 
have  kept  the  distinction  very  clearly  Iri 
mind.  The  Constitution  did  not  accord  to 
the  courts  any  of  the  powers  of  the  legisla- 
tive or  executive  departments  of  govern- 
ment, and  definitely  It  was  not  the  purposis 
of  the  people  In  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  imdertake  to  have  the  courts  run  or 
supervise  the  administrative  branches  of  thti 
Government  in  the  discharge  of  their  appro- 
priate functions.  But  out  of  the  multitud- 
inous problems  of  an  expanding  governmental 
control  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discern 


•  1  Wheat.  304,  4  L.  ed.  97  (1816). 

•  I  Wheat,  at  328.  4  L.  ed.  at  103. 
•4  Mo.    120.    187    (1835). 
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the  dividing  line  between  Judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative functions.  We  must  all  admit 
that  it  is  necessary  In  carrying  on  the  best 
business  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
decisions  be  made  and  facts  determined  with- 
out having  to  resort  to,  and  wait  on  a 
decision  from,  the  courts. 

The  courts,  like  the  mills  of  the  gods, 
grind  slowly,  and  many  facts  ought  to  be 
determined  by  governmental  agencies  such 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Federal  Power  Commission,  Securities  and 
,  Exchange  Commission,  the  Tax  Court,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  scores 
of  others  and  their  determlnatiorw  Involve 
the  rights  of  citizens.  In  many  of  these  ad- 
ministrative inquiries  hearings  in  the  form 
and  sxibstance  of  Judicial  proceedings  are 
accorded,  and  I  readily  admit  that  many 
of  them  do  a  creditable  Job  which  the  courts 
are  III  equipped  oftentimes  to  do.  In  this 
day  of  radio,  atomic  power,  and  Jet  propul- 
sion, the  people  do  not  wait  on  surrebutters, 
and  whenever  these  boards  and  commissions 
In  approximately  exercising  quasi-Judicial 
powers  learn  to  do  as  the  courts  and  make 
Justice  their  guiding  star  Instead  of  conceiv- 
ing that  their  functions  are  the  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  certain  acts,  I,  for  one,  wUl 
welcome  them  with  open  arms. 

It  seems  not  without  significance  that 
while  the  trend  to  collect  governmental  func- 
tions into  the  Federal  Government  has  in- 
creased In  Its  momentum,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  the  power  of  the  Federal  courts  to 
review  the  acts  of  boards  and  commissions 
has  been  steadily  reduced.  I  mention  this, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  decrying  or  protest- 
ing, for  after  all,  Congress  represents  the 
people  and  is,  doubtless,  undertaking  to  meet 
a  popular  demand:  but  I  mention  it  merely 
as  Illustrative  of  the  diminution  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  courts. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  may  rightfully 
withhold  from  Federal  courts  Jurisdiction  of 
subjects  not  -embraced  In  the  category  of 
those  which  by  section  2  of  article  HI  of  the 
Constitution  were  vested  in  the  Federal 
courts,  for  they  are  courts  of  limited  Juris- 
diction, having  only  such  power  as  the  Con- 
stitution and  statutes  of  the  United  States 
have  conferred  upon  them. 

But  to  what  extent  may  it  withhold  Juris- 
diction of  the  cases  which  section  2  of  article 
III  extended  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  treaties,  and  to  all  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors,  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and 
to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Juris- 
diction? 

The  Judicial  power  by  section  2  of  article 
in  expressly  extends  only  to  cases  and  con- 
troversies. In  Osborn  v.  United  States  Bank,'' 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  of  article 
III,  said: 

"This  clause  enables  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment to  receive  Jurisdiction  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  when  any  question  respecting 
tl^em  shall  assume  such  a  form  that  the  Judi- 
cial power  is  capable  of  acting  on  it.  That 
power  Is  capable  of  acting  only  when  the 
subject  is  submitted  to  it  by  a  party  who 
asserts  his  rights  In  the  form  prescribed  by 
law.  It  then  becomes  a  case,  and  the  Con- 
stitution declares  that  the  Judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States."' 

In  Smith  v.  Adams*  Mr.  Justice  Field 
stated  that  by  the  terms  "cases"  and  "contro- 
versies" used  In  the  Judicial  article  of  the 
Constitution  defining  the  limits  of  the  Judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  "was  meant 


•  9  Wheat.  738,  6  L.  ed.  204  ( 1824) . 
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the  claims  or  contentions  of  litigants  brought 
before  the  courts  for  adjudication  by  regular 
proceedings  establisiied  for  the  protection  or 
enforcement  of  rights,  or  the  prevention,  re- 
dress, or  punishment  of  wrongs.  Whenever 
the  claim  or  contention  of  a  party  takes  such 
form  that  the  Judicial  power  is  capable  of 
acting  upon  It,  then  It  has  become  a  case  or 
controversy."  '• 

This  perhaps  means  that  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial power  extends  only  to  court  cases  and 
controversies  as  distinguished  from  adminis- 
trative controversies  which  have  not  reached 
the  courts. 

This  conclusion  permits  the  view  that  Con- 
gress may  authorize  boards  and  commissions 
to  decide  with  finality,  and  without  providing 
for  court  review,  matters  which  do  not  come 
within  the  category  of  cases  arising  within 
the  field  committed  to  the  courts  by  section  2 
of  article  III.  But  may  Congress  constitu- 
tionally deny  the  citizen  a  right  to  bring  a 
case  In  the  Federal  court  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rights  between  him  and  another 
citizen  if  they  arise  under  the  Constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  or  If 
they  are  of  admiralty  cognizance,  or  concern 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls,  in  view 
of  the  provision  that  the  Judicial  power  ex- 
tends to  all  such  cases?  I  will  let  you  answer 
the  question.  I  am  only  asking  it.  It  per- 
haps is  not  appropriate  that  I  should  in  this 
forum  undertake  to  make  answer,  but  I  will 
say  that  it  has  been  done  so  often,  at  least 
in  part,  noticeably  in  NLRB  cases  involving 
rights  between  employer  and  employee,  that 
I  would  be  bumptious,  indeed,  to  stand  here 
and  assert  that  Congress  cannot  do  that. 

I  prefer  to  pass  on  to  a  discussion  of  the 
legal  situation  where  Congress  has  provided 
for  Judicial  review  or  a  resort  to  the  courts. 

In  Martin  v.  Hunter  Judge  Story  said:  " 

"If  then  it  is  a  duty  of  Congress  to  vest  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  It  Is  a 
duty  to  vest  the  whole  Judicial  power.  The 
language.  If  Imperative  as  to  one  part,  is 
Imperative  as  to  all." 

Further  he  says:  " 

"It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  follow,  that 
Congress  are  bound  to  create  some  inferior 
courts,  in  which  to  vest  all  that  Jurisdiction 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  United  States,  and  of  which  the 
Supreme  Court  cannot  take  original  cogni- 
zance. They  might  establish  one  or  more 
inferior  courts;  they  might  parcel  out  the 
Jurisdiction  among  such  courts,  from  time 
to  time,  at  their  pleasure.  But  the  whole 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  should 
be,  at  all  times,  vested,  either  In  an  original 
or  appellate  form,  in  some  courts  created 
under  its  authority." 

Justice  Brewer,  In  Kansas  v.  Colorado, 
said:  •» 

"Speaking  generally.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  Judicial  power  of  a  nation  extends 
to  all  controversies  Justiciable  In  their  nature, 
the  parties  to  which  or  the  property  Involved 
In  which  may  be  reached  by  Judicial  process, 
and  when  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  was  vested  in  the  Supreme  and  other 
courts  all  the  Judicial  power  which  this  Na- 
tion was  capable  of  exercising  was  vested  in 
those  tribunals,  and  unless  there  be  some 
limitations  expressed  In  the  Constitution  it 
must  be  held  to  embrace  all  controversies  of 
a  Justiciable  nature  arising  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  Nation,  no  matter  who 
may  be  the  parties  thereto." 

But  Congress  has  not  always  observed  this 
principle.  There  are  some  half  hundred 
boards  and  commissions  of  the  Government 
authorized  to  make  findings  of  fact  which 
are  binding  upon  the  courts   in  reviewing 
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such  action  if  there  is  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  findings  of  such  t>oard  or  commis- 
sion. 

The  finaings  of  these  boards  and  commis- 
sions are  by  statute  generally  made  final  and 
they  cannot  be  set  aside  upon  review  by 
courts  if  such  findings  are  supported  by  evi- 
dence— not  if  supported  by  the  weight  of  the 
evidence.  And  In  the  matter  of  drawing  In- 
ferences It  has  been  held  that  the  findings 
of  the  board  must  be  sustained  If  the  infer- 
ences drawn  by  the  board  or  commission  are 
reasonable.  Even  though  the  court  might  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  factual  find- 
ings of  the  board  are  the  result  of  bias, 
prejudice,  or  even  stultification,  it  cannot  set 
the  findings  aside,  except  for  errors  of  law.  If 
there  is  any  substantial  evidence  In  the  record 
to  support  the  findings. 

The  concept  that  any  part  of  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  could  be  constltu- 
lionally  vested  in  a  tribunal  that  is  within 
itself  accuser,  witness,  Judge,  and  Jury,  la 
rather  disturbing;  and  the  manner  In  which 
some  of  them  have  performed  must  shock 
some  of  those  individuals  who  have  plugged 
so  consistently  in  support  of  the  thesis  of 
bureaucratic  infallibility. 

The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  operating 
In  connection  with  price  control,  presents  an 
Interesting  and  Ingenious  set-up.  I  know  of 
no  other  Federal  statute  that  contains  such 
a  provision  as  the  following:  " 

"Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  no 
court.  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  or  power  to  consider  the  validity 
of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  sched- 
ule, or  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  provision  of  this  act 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  such  regulations 
or  orders,  or  making  effective  any  such  price 
schedule,  or  any  provision  of  any  such  regu- 
latien,  order,  or  price  schedule,  or  to  restrain 
or  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  any  such  pro- 
vision." 

Provision  is  made,  however,  whereby  a  de- 
fendant may  file  a  complaint  in  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  against  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  that  court  has  Jurisdiction  to 
enjoin  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any 
provision  of  the  regulation.  The  right  of  re- 
view of  the  decisions  of  the  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals  is  accorded  the  Supreme  Court. 
One  is  obliged  to  wonder  whether  this  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  should  be  character- 
ized as  fish  or  fowl.  I  have  mentioned  the 
theory  heretofore  that  a  tribunal  is  not  a 
court  possessing  Federal  Judicial  power  unless 
it  Is  presided  over  by  a  Judge  appointed  under 
the  provoslons  of  section  1  of  article  III  of 
the  Constitution.  I  have  adverted  to  the 
theory,  also,  that  the  Judicial  power  vested 
in  these  Federal  courts  mxist  be  called  into 
play  on  cases  and  controversies.  It  would 
seem  that  complaint  filed  against  the  Admin- 
istrator In  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
is  a  case  or  a  controversy,  and  that  only  Judges 
appointed  during  good  behavior  and  whose 
salaries  could  not  be  reduced  could  be  Judges 
of  a  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  such  mat- 
ters. The  OPA  statute  confirms  these  con- 
cepts, for  it  makes  duly  appointed  regular 
Federal  Judges  the  Judges  of  that  cotirt,  there- 
by carefully  adhering  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  article  ni. 

The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  Is  an 
inferior  court,  ordained  and  established  by 
Congress,  which  tries  cases  and  controversies 
and  is  presided  over  by  Judges  appointed  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  whose  compensation  can- 
not be  diminished;  but  what  about  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  or  the  Tax 
Cotirt,  or  any  other  so-called  court,  wherein 
the  Judges  are  not  appointed  in  accordance 
with  section  1  of  article  III?  Are  they  courts 
that  have  the  right  to  exercise  Judicial  power? 
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Tb«  ntun*  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appettla 
iwoenily  chanir«d  to  the  Tex  Court,  but  that 
la  a  misnomer,  although  It  U  a  tribunal  for 
which  I  have  an  exceedlnt^ly  high  regard. 

The  Tax  Court  statute  provides  tot  review 
of  that  court's  decisions  by  the  circuit  courta 
of  appeals  and  '* 

"Upon  such  review,  such  courts  shall  have 
tta*  power  to  aOrm.  or.  if  the  decision  of  the 
Board  la  not  tn  accordance  with  law.  to  modi- 
fy or  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Bsnrd, 
wrKto  or  wltliout  remanding  the  case  for  re- 
hearing, as  Justice  may  require." 

I  am  thankful  that  Congreaa  still  expacta 
the  circuit  courta  of  appeals  to  act  acourding 
to  the  prl' clpies  of  Justice  even  Id  tax  matters 
to  which  some  say  Justice  Is  a  total  stranger. 
It  will  be  noted  that  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  ^ct  creating  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals, 
.  or  Tax  Court,  providing  that  the  findings  of 
tact  of  aucJi  Board  ahall  be  conclusive  if  there 
Is  any  evidtrnce  to  sustain  them.  The  cir- 
cuit ccuris  of  appeals,  instead,  are  required 
to  afllrm,  or  modify,  or  reverse.  If  the  deci- 
sion Is  not  In  accordance  with  law.  all  as 
Justice  may  require.  But  It  has  long  been 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  findtr^s  of 
fact  by  the  Board  are  conclusive  on  review, 
If  supported  by  any  evidence,  and  recently 
la  DobaoH  v.  Commiuioner .'*  it  was  held 
that  where  there  are  no  constitutional  ques- 
tions involved  a  determination  of  the  Tax 
Court  on  mixed  queatlons  of  law  and  fact  is 
not  reviewable  unless  the  Court  can  separate 
the  elements  of  decision  so  as  to  Identify  a 
clear-cut  m intake  of  the  law.  The  Court 
aald  that  the  Judicial  fimctlon  "is  exhausted 
when  there  is  found  to  be  a  rational  basis  for 
the  conclusions  approved  by  the  administra- 
tive body."  " 

The  opinion  paya  high  compliment  to  tht 
txpcrtj  on  this  Board  and  Is  a  strung  pre- 
sentation In  support  of  the  theory  of  bureau- 
cratic InfallibUity.  The  members  of  this 
Board  are  entitled  to  commendation.  They 
do  not  deem  themselves  to  be  crusading  en- 
forcers of  an  act.  The  strongest  boost,  how- 
ever, that  has  been  made  for  administrative 
absolutism  is  a  concurrli^g  opinion  In  the 
recent  case  of  Bingham  v.  Commissioner.^ 
decided  Jtine  4.  1045,  In  which  it  is  said  that 
In  a  review  of  a  decision  by  the  Tax  Court 
the  sola  question  before  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals  Is  whether  the  decision  by  the  Tax 
Court  presents  "a  clear-cut  mistake  of  law. 
There  ahould  be  an  end  of  U>e  matter  once  it 
k  admitted  that  the  appllcaUon  made  by 
the  Tax  Court  was  an  allowable  one."  '*  A 
mere  mistake  of  law  Is  Insufllcient.  It  must 
Im  "clear-cut."  This  opinion  fxirther  states 
that  the  Intention  of  the  Dobaon  case  was 
to  centrallas  rsspoiisibllUy  In  the  Tax  Court, 
to  minimise  Isolated  intrusions  by  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  Into  the  technical  com- 
plexities of  tax  determination  except  when 
the  Tax  Court  has  dearly  transcended  lu 
speclallxed  competence."  " 

Here  seems  to  be  a  very  frank  confession 
Hut  ths  Court  in  the  Dobton  ease  was  In- 
tSBdlQf  to  centraUae  rssponalbiUty  In  the  Tax 
Court— a  province  which  I  always  thoi^t 
balongsd  to  Congrsas.  snd  which  imdilute<t 
atUlbuU  Congress  did  not  menUon,  but  Con- 
gress said.  In  effect,  to  the  circuit  courts  of 
appeals:  "Tou  reverse  this  thing  if  Justice 
and  law  require  It." 

What  Is  meant  In  the  statute  providing 
for  review  by  the  circuit  couru  of  appeals  In 
the  use  of  ths  term  "in  accordance  with  law" 
and  the  term  "as  Justice  may  require"?  If 
I  am  correct  in  the  assumption  sUted  earlier 
In  this  discussion  that  Judicial  power  means 

■44  SUt.  no  (1928).  afl  U.  8.  C.  A.  1141 
<e)   (1). 
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the  power  to  administer  Justice  to  the  people 
according  to  the  prescribed  forms  of  law, 
then  the  obligation  to  do  Justice  called  for 
by  the  Tax  Court  statute  brings  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  Into 
full  function.  I  submit  that  any  court  which 
cannot  review  either  the  law  or  the  facts 
upon  which  a  derision  of  the  Tax  Court  is 
based  Is  in  a  poor  fix  trying  to  do  Justice. 

Give  me  the  right  to  fix  the  facts  and  you 
may  have  the  right  to  declare  the  law.  If 
ascertaining  the  truth  is  not  the  first  step 
In  the  administration  of  Justice,  then  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  no  conception  of  the  process. 
The  right  to  know  the  truth  Is  an  Integral 
and  essential  attribute  that  belongs  to  a 
court  of  Justice.  If  ascertainment  of  the 
truth  is  not  an  Integral  and  necessary  part 
of  the  exercise  of  Judicial  power,  then  why 
find  the  facts?  Why  not  let  the  Judge  issue 
an  ex  parte  fiat?  If  finding  the  facts  is  a 
part  of  the  Judicial  power,  and  If  the  Judicial 
power  is  vested  In  the  courts  In  cases  and 
controversies  mentioned  In  section  2  of  article 
m,  or  If  the  Judicial  power  Is  the  power 
to  administer  Justice,  and  If  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  It  is  necessary  first  to  know 
the  truth,  how  can  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
Court  withhold  from  the  courts  on  review 
the  right  to  be  satisfied  as  to  facts?  For 
to  withhold  from  them  the  right  to  know  the 
truth  Is  to  withhold  from  them  an  essential 
and  Integral  part  of  the  Judicial  power,  with- 
out which  the  demands  of  Justice  cannot  be 
known,  and  the  law  cannot  be  properly  ap- 
plied. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  this  concept:  That  Congress 
may  vest  in  nonjudicial  boards  and  tribunals 
finality  of  decisions  In  alf  matters  which  do 
not  come  within  the  traditional  concept  of 
cases  and  controversies  unless  the  decision 
of  such  boards  and  tribunals  denies  a  citizen 
a  right  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  . 
the  United  States.  But  in  any  instance  In 
which  Congress  provides  for  a  review  In  the 
courts  of  cases  and  controversies  arising  out 
of  the  subject  matter  mentioned  In  section 
a  of  article  III,  thereby  calling  Into  opera- 
tion the  Judicial  power — the  power  and  the 
duty  to  do  Justice — It  cannot  take  away  from 
the  courts  any  part  of  the  Judicial  power 
to  do  Jiutice. 

The  pwwer.  the  right,  the  duty,  to  do  Justice 
are  constitutional  attributes  of  the  Federal 
courts  that  cannot  be  whittled  away  In  ckses 
before  them  by  denying  to  such  courts  the 
power  to  find  the  truth.  The  taking  away 
from  the  courts  the  power  to  find  the  truth 
and  to  declare  It  though  the  heavens  fall. 
Is  one  way  in  which  Congress  has  ordained 
and  established  that  Its  courts  shall  be  In- 
ferior courts,  but  it  Is  not  the  way  the 
makers  of  the  Constitution  Intended  that  it 
should  be  done. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  FIHENGER 

or  KUflfESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?»TATrVB8 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  PTTTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  vet- 
erans of  World  War  No.  n  have  con- 
tacted me  on  numerous  occasions  about 
the  purchase  of  new  automobiles.  Many 
of  these  veterans  are  either  trying  to  re- 
establish themselves  in  some  small  busi- 
ness enterprise,  or  else  they  have  a  real 
need  for  motor  vehicle  transportation  to 


and  from  their  place  of  work.  They 
want  to  purchase  automobiles,  but  none 
of  those  necessities  are  available.  Too 
many  other  people  are  in  the  market  for 
this  product  This  results  in  a  real  hard- 
ship to  many  veterans  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

I  introduced  a  bill  on  July  24,  1946. 
which  in  my  opinion  will  correct  the  pres- 
ent conditions  and  make  it  possible  for 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  II  who  have 
been  honorably  discharged  from  service, 
to  acquire  a  new  automobile  ahead  of . 
other  people  who  want  to  purchase  such 
a  vehicle  for  pleasure  purposes.  This  bill, 
H.  R.  7127,  reads  as  follows: 

H.  R.  7127 

(In  the  House  of  Representatives,  July  24, 
1946,  Mr.  PnTENcra  introduced  the  follow- 
ing bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion) 
A  bill  to  provide  a  preference  for  veterans  In 
the    purchase    of    new    automobiles 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  term  "veteran" 
as  used  In  this  act  means  any  person  in  the 
active  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  present  war,  or  any  person 
who  served  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 16,  1940.  and  prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  present  war  and  who  has  been  dis- 
charged or  released  therefrom  under  honor- 
able conditions. 

Sec.  2.  Any  dealer  In  automobiles  having  a 
new  automobile  for  sale  shall  offer  such  auto- 
mobile for  sale  to  veterans  for  a  period  of  6 
days  prior  to  offering  such  automobile  for 
sale  to  the  general  public  Veterans  during 
such  5-day  period  shall  have  a  preference 
over  all  other  persons  to  purchase  such  auto- 
mobile from  the  dealer  for  use  primarily  in 
business,  professional,  or  agricultural  enter- 
prises. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  re- 
ceives favorable  consideration  by  the 
administration  leaders  and  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  In  line  with  action  that  the  House 
has  heretofore  taken  in  connection  with 
the  welfare  of  returned  veterans.  I  have 
in  mind  the  legislation  which  was  passed 
some  time  ago  giving  veterans  of  World 
War  n  a  preference  in  the  purchase  of 
surplus, war  commodities  from  the  War 
Assets  Administration.  We  also  have  en- 
acted a  law  which  gives  veterans  a  pref- 
erence In  the  purchase  of  building  mate- 
rials for  the  erection  of  dwellings.  This 
bill  is  in  line  with  this  type  of  legislation 
and  its  enactment  into  law  would  be  of 
tremendous  help  to  our  men  who  served 
us  so  well  in  the  armed  forces. 


Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ear- 
nestly urge  a  committee  of  this  House  to 
Investigate  all  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  recent  railroad  strike.  It 
Is  probably  too  late  in  this  session  to  set 
up  a  special  committee  with  the  power 
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of  subpena  to  summon  witnesses  before 
It  and  put  them  under  oath,  but  such  a 
study  should  head  the  list  of  the  House 
agenda  at  the  next  session.  It  is  right 
and  proper  that  such  an  investigation 
be  held.  The  public  should  be  told  the 
full  story  behind  the  hoax  perpetrated 
on  the  American  people  by  President 
Truman  in  connection  with  the  strike. 

It  is  obvious  by  this  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  want  the  facts  made  public. 
Such  disclosure  would  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  politically  embarrassing  epi- 
sodes of  our  time.  Mr.  Truman's  appeal 
to  Congress  for  enslavement  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker  was  a  cheap  bid  for  the  con- 
servative vote.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Tru- 
man has  not  yet  achieved  the  difficult  art 
of  carrying  political  water  on  both 
shoulders.  He  asked  for  drastic  labor 
legislation — legislation  which  would  have 
made  slaves  out  of  the  American  worker, 
and  then  later  vetoed  the  Case  bill.  Just 
what  does  the  President  want  anyhow? 

When  he  appeared  before  the  Congress 
on  that  historic  afternoon  of  Saturday. 
May  25,  President  Truman  knew  full  well 
that  the  surrender  terms  of  the  strikers 
had  been  agreed  upon  early  that  morn- 
ing. But  he  had  to  have  an  issue  and 
one  which  would  be  popular  with  the 
conservatives,  so  he  opened  fire  on  Mr. 
A.  P.  Whitney  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.  It  was  the  cheapest 
form  of  politics  I  have  seen  in  a  long 
time. 

Such  shabby  tactics  made  the  Presi- 
dent a  hero  for  the  day.  Now  that  the 
facts  in  the  case  are  coming  to  light,  the 
President's  strategy  has  boomeranged. 
He  has  made  Mr.  Whitney  the  public 
target  of  his  denunciation,  stronger  than 
ever  with  his  own  union  and  with  the 
American  people. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men is  a  shining  example  of  unionism  at 
its  best.  The  union  has  never  indulged  in 
wildcat  strikes.  It  has  a  long  and  hon- 
orable record  of  service  to  the  public. 
Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent A.  F.  Whitney,  the  union  has  raised 
the  living  standards  of  its  195,000  mem- 
bership. It  is  the  type  of  union  that 
should  be  protected  both  in  the  forum  of 
public  opinion  and  in  the  Congress.  Such 
unions  are  the  country's  protection 
against  communism  and  fascism.  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Truman's  vicious  attack  on  Mr. 
Whitney  was  Inexcusable. 

I  think  that  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  this  strike,  such  as  I  strongly  urge, 
would  disclose  the  President's  real  reason 
for  his  attacks  on  Mr.  Whitney.  The 
public  certainly  is  entitled  to  know  the 
reasons  for  this  attack. 

Workers  in  this  union  do  not  make  un- 
reasonable demands  on  the  railroads. 
They  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  partic- 
ularly in  those  demands  which  have  been 
crying  for  adjustment  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Whitney,  in  giving  life  to  these  de- 
mands, is  merely  voicing  the  policies  es- 
tablished by  his  national  conventions. 
He  is  the  official  spokesman,  and  a  very 
able  one  at  that,  of  these  thousands  of 
workers  who  look  to  him  for  leadership. 
Public  assaults  on  Mr.  Whitney,  partic- 
ularly the  type  of  abuse  heaped  on  him 
by  President  Truman  on  May  25,  are 
actually  an  attack  on  the  union.    Mr. 


Truman  and  his  antilabor  friends  are 
not  kidding  anyone  in  their  attempts  to 
smear  Mr.  Whitney. 

Some  newspapers  and  radios  have 
joined  with  Mr.  Truman  in  the  attacks 
on  Mr.  Whitney.  Newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast  announced  some  time  ago  that 
Mr.  Whitney  would  spend  $47,000,000  in 
defeating  Mr.  Truman  for  reelection. 
This  was  a  palpable  falsehood.  In  the 
first  place,  $40,000,000  of  the  funds  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Traimnen  are 
tied  up  in  the  union's  insuiance  fund. 
This  is,  of  course,  money  due  the  union 
policyholders  and  over  which  Mr.  Whit- 
ney has  no  control.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  extent  to  which  President  Truman 
and  his  aUies  soiight  to  discredit  Mr. 
Whitney. 

Only  recently  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  in  an  attack  on  Mr.  Whitney,  said 
that  the  union  leader,  who  has  devoted 
most  of  his  life  fighting  for  the  interests 
of  his  membershin,  has  more  power  over 
the  country  than  any  corporate  trust 
ever  did.  That  is  sheer  nonsense  and 
can  be  construed  only  as  a  vicious  attack 
on  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men. 

The  President  is  not  completely  to 
blame  for  the  outrageous  attacks  on  Mr. 
Whitney.  The  President  has  insulated 
himself  against  outside  trends  and  facts 
by  the  Missouri  gang  around  him.  They 
tell  him  only  what  they  want  him  to 
know,  and  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
road strike  they  told  him  only  one  side 
of  the  story. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Ameri- 
can public  about  the  thousands  of  rail- 
road labor  grievances  against  the  com- 
panies, hundreds  of  which  have  been 
pending  for  more  than  5  years.  It  was 
the  accumulation  of  these  grievances, 
plus  the  utter  disregard  of  the  brother- 
hoods  rights  in  the  negotiations,  that 
resulted  in  the  strike. 

Mr.  Truman  in  5  minutes  destroyed  the 
13-year-old  myth  that  the  New  Deal 
party  is  the  American  worker's  sanctuary. 
American  labor  had  been  sold  a  bill  of 
goods  during  all  that  period. 

We  must  give  Mr.  Truman  credit  for 
his  honesty  in  asking  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  draft  workers  into  labor  bat- 
talions. At  least  the  country  and  the 
voters  now  know  where  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration stands  on  the  rights  of 
American  labor  to  act  as  freemen.  If 
Mr.  Truman  had  his  way,  these  rights 
would  be  nullified  overnight. 

The  Truman  administration  has  a  duty 
to  make  public  all  of  the  facts  in  this 
controversy.  Only  through  such  an  in- 
vestigation as  I  am  now  proposing  can 
the  record  be  set  straight.  The  railroads' 
side  of  the  story  has  been  told.  President 
Truman,  playing  fourth-rate  politics, 
told  his  side  of  the  story  in  an  effort  to 
hoodwink  the  American  public  and 
smother  the  real  facts  and  issues.  By 
making  a  whipping  boy  out  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, President  Truman  tried  to  cover  up 
the  ineptitude  of  his  own  administration 
in  handling  difficult  problems. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man, ever  since  he  went  to  the  White 
House,  has  been  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  irreconcilable.  That  is  about  as  pos- 
sible as  squaring  a  circle. 


It  is  this  bumbling  by  the  President 
and  his  advisers  that  partially  explains 
the  social  and  economic  chaos  we  face 
today. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men does  not  have  millions  of  dollars  to 
present  its  side  of  the  story  to  the  pubhc. 
All  the  union  can  do  is  to  present  the 
facts  to  a  House  investigating  commit- 
tee, where  witnesses  would  be  placed  un- 
der oath.  Then  it  would  be  revealed 
that  Mr.  Truman's  dramatic  move  for 
the  enslavement  of  American  labor  was 
a  cruel  hoax  on  the  American  people,  a 
grave  injury  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  and  a  rank  injustice  to 
the  good  name  and  character  of  Mr.  A. 
P.  Whitney.  Pull  disclo.sure  of  this  fan- 
tastic attempt  to  discredit  Mr.  Whitney 
will  unearth  one  of  history's  most  no- 
torious political  frauds. 

I  am  sure  that  every  fair-minded 
American  agrees  with  me  that  such  an 
investigation  should  be  made.  Contin- 
ued sniping  at  Mr.  Whitney  by  the  Tru- 
man administration  does  not  reveal  the 
facts  to  which  the  public  is  entitled.  I 
think  the  President  should  make  public 
his  feelings  on  such  an  investigation.  I 
here  and  publicly  call  on  the  President 
to  make  known  to  the  public  his  attitude 
on  my  request  for  such  an  investigation. 


2177 — Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

fiON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  that  an  opportunity  was  not 
afforded  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  vote  for  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  with  its  provisions  for 
an  increase  in  the  salary  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  retirement  pay  deleted.  1 
voted  for  the  Buck  amendment  to  strike 
section  601  dealing  with  increased  com- 
pensation from  the  bill,  and  also  voted 
for  the  Rizley  amendment  to  strike  sec- 
tion 602  dealing  with  retirement  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress.  Both  of  these 
amendments  failed  of  adoption,  and  for 
that  reason  I  felt  compelled  to  vcte 
against  the  entire  bill  on  final  passage. 
Although  I  joined  in  the  request  for  a 
roll-call  vote  on  final  passage  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Members  arose  to  their 
feet  to  authorize  a  record  vote. 

I  have  continuously  advocated  a  reor- 
ganization of  Congress.  We  are  oper- 
ating under  archaic  rules  of  procedure 
today,  and  the  bill  in  question  contains 
many  fine  features  relating  to  reorgani- 
zation which  have  my  hearty  approval. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  have  consistently 
advocated  and  voted  for  retrenchment 
in  Pederal  expenditures  wherever  such 
retrenchment  was  justified,  and  there- 
fore could  not  see  my  way  clear  to  vote 
for  the  increased  salary  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  retirement  lienefits  at  a 
time  when  the  people  of  the  country  are 
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nff  to  congress  to  stop  all  needless 
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expenditures  of  pubUc  money.  I.  »t 
least,  want  to  be  consistent  in  my  posi- 
tion on  these  matters,  and  am  sorry  that 
circumstances  compelled  me  to  vote 
against  an  otherwise  fully  meritorious 
bUL 


Haw  Caa  Wt  PrercBt  WorI4  War  III  7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GARDNER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  TSa  HOUSE  OF  RCRESEN'l'ATIW 

Friday.  Julg  26.  1946 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  a  meeting  on  July  11 
at  Middletown.  Ohio,  where  the  citizens 
of  thl.^  small  community  gathered  1.500 
strong  at  the  American  Legion  Home  to 
consider  the  question.  How  can  we  pre- 
vent World  War  III?  A.s  a  result  of  this 
meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  which 
endorsed  the  quota-force  plan  of  inter- 
national organization  of  armament  fa- 
ellltles.  This  resolution  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  18  local  organizations,  a  number 
of  which  have  carried  it  to  their  State 
and  national  conventions,  where  it  has 
also  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pebble  which  was 
tossed  into  the  ocean  of  world  public 
opinion  on  July  11  is  rapidly  extending 
Its  ripples  throughout  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  for  that  reason  I  believe 
the  attached  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Middletown  Town  Meeting  Com- 
mittee, together  with  the  resolution 
adopted  by  that  group  and  the  outline  of 
the  quota-force  plan,  should  be  given  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  con- 
sideration, and  therefore  I  offer  it  for 
Insertion  in  the  Cohcressional  Record: 

On  July  11.  1046.  more  than  1,500  citizen! 
of  Middletown.  Ohio,  gatbered  together  at  a 
town  meeting  to  discuss  How  Can  We  Pre- 
vent World  War  III?  Tbe  people  or  Middle- 
town  and  surrounding  communities  came  to 
this  meeting  on  a  hot  July  night  because 
they  were  sincerely  worried  about  what  has 
happened  to  the  peace.  They  fear  another 
war.  Middletown  had  decided  at  a  prior 
town  meeting  that  something  should  b« 
done.  Tbe  second  town  meeting  was  to  de- 
cide what  this  something  should  be. 

The  attached  resolution,  unanimously  car- 
rtod.  Is  their  answer.  This  resolution  was 
formed  by  30  citizens  of  Middletown,  and  it 
sepresenu  their  feelings  as  to  the  most  effec- 
tive, practical,  and  immediate  road  to  peace. 
Tbe  town  meeting  was  opened  by  an  ad- 
tfreas  from  the  Honorable  Frank  J.  Lausche. 
Oovernco-  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ely  Culbertson.  au- 
thority on  the  quoU-force  plan,  was  tbe 
principal  speaker.  To  answer  qucstiODS  from 
ttaa  floor  during  the  forum  discussions  there 
was  a  panel  tf  foitf  composed  of  Mr.  Cuibert- 
•on.  the  Honorable  Edwaso  J.  Qamdkol,  Cop- 
grfiiiiau  from  this  district.  Dr.  Frank 
BahiM.  president  of  Miami  University,  and 
Itart  Kmerson.  world  traveler  and  president 
of  Armco  International  Corp.  The  Reverend 
BUflMS  Oarvln.  pastor  ol  tb^  Episcopal 
Chorcli.  was  moderator  for  tbe  entire  meet- 
ing. 

After  an  bovu'  of  questions  and  answers  th« 
resolution  was  explained  and  read  by  WU- 
liam  Verity.  World  War  n  veteran,  who  then 
moved  Its  adoption.  By  voice  vote,  and  an 
enthusiastic  one,  tbe  motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 


This  sams  rsaolutk^  was  not  entirely 
sew  to  tbs  people  of  Mlddlstown  for  it  had 
already  been  endors«<l  by  19  organizations 
with  national  aflUlatlons.  Two  more  have 
since  endorsed  the  resolution.  These  18  or- 
fanisatlons  are  listed  below.  Each  has  In- 
dicated a  desire  to  carry  this  further  in  their 
organizations  and  already  ihs  American 
Legion  Poet.  218.  the  Rotary  Club,  and  AFL 
have  had  their  district  conventions  endorse 
tills  plan  and  arrangements  ars  now  being 
made  to  carry  it  to  their  Stats  and  National 
conventions. 

We.  In  Middletown.  believe  the  choice  of 
war  or  peace  in  1950  mu5t  be  made  now. 
It  Is  not  ixuX  enough  to  talk  about  It.  Ac- 
tion must  be  taken.  This  resolution  Is 
Middletown's  pian  for  world  peace,  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  and  safeguarding 
our  national  tnteresu. 

Since  we  realize  you.  too.  are  interested 
above  all  else  In  keeping  tbe  peace,  we  are 
sending  this  resolution  to  you  as  evidence 
of  the  thoughts  cl  one  Midwestern  community 
of  35.000  and  its  determination  to  take  con- 
crete action  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Gborci  M.  V.  Hook, 

Chairman.    Middletown    Town    Meeting 
Committee. 

The  18  organizations  who  have  endorsed 
this  resolution  are  listed  below: 

1.  American  Legion  Post.  218. 

2.  Blythe-Wllllams  Legion  Post   (colored), 
a.  AHEPA  (Greek  organization). 

4.  Cooperative  Club. 

5.  Industrial  CouncU. 
9.  Civic  Association 

7.  Middletown  Ctiamber  of  Commerce, 
a.  Civltan  Club. 

9.  Rotary  Club. 

10.  Kiwanis  Club. 

11.  Uons  Club. 

13.  Trades  and  Labor  Council  (AFL). 

13.  Retail  Merchants  Association. 

14.  ARMCO  Employees  Independent  Fed- 
eration. 

15.  Official  Board  of  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

16.  CIO. 

17.  Junior  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

18.  American  Citizens  Club. 

RESOLtmoN 

Tbe  citizens  of  Middletown.  Ohio,  feel  that 
a  third  world  war  Is  inevitable  unless  positive 
action  is  taken  at  once.  The  United  Nations 
organization  is  at  present  inadequate  and 
the  major  powers  of  the  world  have  not 
reached  agreement  on  vital  issues  that  could 
prevent  another  war.  Recent  scientific  de- 
velopments make  another  war  too  horrible 
to  contemplate  and  may  set  back  Immeastir- 
ably  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  If 
courageoiis  and  effective  action  is  taken  now 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion, we  believe  that  such  a  world-wide 
catastrophe  can  be  prevented. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved  by  the  citizens  of 
Middletown.  Ohio,  assembled  In  a  town  meet- 
ing on  July  11.  1946.  that  we  urgently  recom- 
mend the  Inunedlate  strenf^hening  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  by  the  adoption 
of  three  amendments  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  provide  for: 

1.  Reorganization  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Coimcll  and  the  World  Court  to  give 
fair  representation  to  all  nations  and  to  de- 
cide by  majority  vote  all  matters  involving 
aggression  or  preparation  for  aggression. 
There  must  be  no  veto  to  protect  aggressors. 

2.  Delegation  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
powers  to  suppress  aggression  and  control 
heavy  and  scientific  weapons.  The  powers 
to  be  delegated  should  be  strictly  limited  and 
weU-dellned  and  these  powers  must  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  World  Court.  Aggression 
shotild  be  defined  as  an  attack  with  weapons 
of  violence  by  a  sovereign  state  or  Its  citizens 
against  the  territory  of  another  sovereign 
state,  or  the  production  of  specified  weapons 


•f  vloimc*  by  any  sovereign  stata  btiyonl 
quotas  set  by  tbe  Security  OotmeU.  or  the 
refi^al  to  permit  inspection  by  duly  autbor- 
iaed  representatives  of  the  Security  Council. 

a.  Establishment  of  a  strong  IntematSoniJ 
police  force  Such  a  force  must  be  cstat- 
llshed  to  Impartially  support  the  powers  ct 
the  Security  Council. 

The  details  of  UMse  amendments  and  the 
methods  of  procedure  under  them  should  be 
in  accordance  with  the  quota  force  plan  »s 
attached  hereto:  be  it  further 

Xe»olved.  That  we  urge  the  accepUnce  li 
the  proposal  of  Mr  Bernard  M  Baruch.  acting 
In  the  name  of  the  United  bUtes  Govern- 
ment, for  the  creation  of  an  Intcmattonikl 
atomic  development  authority.  We  furthir 
urge  the  Incorporation  of  that  proposal  into 
the  quota  force  plan;  be  it  ft-rtber 

Jtetolved.  That  we  urgently  recommend 
to  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  cf 
the  United  States  the  adoption  of  the  quota- 
force  plan,  which  provides  effective.  Immedi- 
ate, and  acceptable  methods  for  elimination 
of  aggressive  war  and  for  Implementing  the 
principles  enunciated  by  Mr  Baruch.  as  an 
integral  part  of  American  foreign  policy 

Until  such  a  time  as  the  above  measures, 
or  similar  ones,  go  into  effect,  we  urge  tha 
maintenance  of  the  armed  forces  of  th« 
United  States  at  levels  recommended  by  th<5 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army  and  thfj 
Chief  ot  Naval  Operations.  United  States 
Navy;   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  work 
diligently  to  put  these  measures  Into  effect 
and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  tha 
Secretaries  of  State,  War.  and  Navy;  Senatora 
RoEERT  A.  Tatt  and  Jamxs  W.  Huffman.  Con- 
gressmen Edward  J.  Gardneb  and  Georgb 
Bkhdes,  all  other  Memt>ers  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  press. 

QuoTA-Foscs  Plak 

We  have  seen  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
an  eventual  war  with  Russia  is  to  establish, 
now,  an  International  organization  capable 
of  controlling  the  atomic  bomb  and  other 
scientific  weapons — an  organization  with  the 
necessary  power  to  suppress  any  aggression. 

There  are  three  indlsp>ensable  require- 
ments for  such  an  effective  international 
organization : 

1.  The  central  authority  must  give  fair 
representation  to  all  nations,  and  it  must 
act  by  majority  vote  in  matters  involving 
aggression  or  preparation  for  aggression. 

2.  Strictly  limited,  well-defined  powers  to 
control  scientific  weapons  and  suppress  ag- 
gression must  be  delegated  to  the  central 
authority  by  the  member  states,  and  these 
powers  must  be  Interpreted  by  a  world  court. 

3.  A  strong.  Impartial  international  police 
force  must  be  established  to  support  the 
powers  of  the  central  authority. 

The  United  Nations  organization  lacks  all 
three  of  these  indispensable  requirements. 
But  it  is  possible  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  In  such  a  way  that  It  will  fulfill 
these  prerequisites  to  peace  and  still  be  po- 
litically acceptable  to  its  member  states.  The 
United  Nations  organization  can  be  made 
a  truly  effective  international  organization. 
The  United  Nations  Charter  can  be  trans- 
fCM-med  from  a  timid,  hypocritical  document 
into  a  ringing  challenge  to  all  the  war  lords 
of  the  future.  It  can  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  three  indispensable  amendments. 
Taken  together,  these  three  indispensable 
amendments  constitute  the  basic  principles 
of  the  quota-force  plan.  These,  briefly,  are 
the  amendments. 

First  indispensable  amendment:  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Security  CoimcU  and  the 
Court. 

In  the  present  UN  Security  Council  there 
are  five  ••permanent"  members  which  have 
all  the  power,  and  six  "nonpermanent"  mem- 
bers, which  might  as  well  not  be  there  at  all. 
In  fact,  of  the  Big  Five,  only   the  United 
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states.  Britain,  and  Russia  make  decisions. 
France  and  China  merely  concur  after  a  de- 
cision has  been  reached  by  the  Big  Three.  If 
^e  are  going  to  abolish  the  veto  power  cf 
the  Big  Five — and  we  must — then  the  vote 
of  each  member  of  the  Security  Council  will 
have  equal  weight.  To  make  this  feasible,  we 
must  change  the  system  of  representation  in 
the  Security  Council,  as  follows: 

Instead  of  having  six  small  sUtes  in  rota- 
tion with  no  power,  why  not  have  all  the 
small  states  represented  all  the  time,  with 
real  power?  This  can  l>c  done  by  the  device 
of  collective  representation.  All  the  small 
state.?  collectively  shall  have  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Security  Council.  These  two 
collective  representatives  can  be  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly  or  by  any  electoral  col- 
lege the  small  states  choose  to  establish. 
Thus,  although  all  lesser  states  shall  enjoy 
the  same  sovereign  rights  and  privileges  as 
the  major  states,  they  will  be  treated  for  the 
purpose  of  represeiitation  as  a  collective  unit, 
as  if  they  were  a  single  major  power. 

Again,  instead  of  having  France  and  China 
as  poor  relations  of  the  Big  Tliree,  why  not 
acknowledge  the  difference  in  power  between 
them  and  the  Big  Three  by  means  of  a  differ- 
ence In  representation?  The  United  States, 
Britain,  and  Russia  should  each  have  two  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Security  Council  instead 
of  one  each:  and  France  and  China  could 
still  have  one  each  as  they  have  now. 

If  we  change  the  representation  in  this 
manner,  the  amended  Security  Council  would 
comprise:  Two  members  for  the  United 
States,  two  for  Britain,  and  two  for  Russia; 
one  member  each  for  France  and  China; 
two  members  representing  all  the  small  mem- 
ber states  collectively.  Ten  members  in  all. 
In  matters  Involving  aggression  and  con- 
trol of  scientific  weapons,  the  amended  Se- 
curity Council  must  act  by  a  simple  majority 
vote,  with  no  strings  attached.  In  all  other 
matters,  the  present  voting  procedure  could 
be  retained. 

Effectiveness?  The  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Council  give  fair  representation 
to  all  states  and  eliminate  its  complete  domi- 
nation by  the  Big  Three.  More  Important 
still,  the  disastrous  veto  power  Is  eliminated. 
Acceptability?  The  United  States,  Britain, 
and  Russia — if  In  agreement — could  still  run 
the  show,  since  they  each  have  2  votes,  which 
together  make  6  votes  out  of  10.  That  gives 
them  the  same  power  under  majority  vote 
that  they  now  have  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. But  If  the  Big  Three  are  not  in  bliss- 
ful accord  on  a  decision  to  be  made  or  an 
action  to  be  taken  against  an  aggressor,  then 
one  or  two  of  them  can  be  outvoted  by  the 
remaining  members.  For  Instance,  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  France  (five  votes 
together)  would  need  the  support  of  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  smaller  states  to 
outvote  Russia  and  China.  Thus  the  smaller 
states  will  no  longer  be  seen  but  not  heard,  as 
they  are  today.  They  will  be  able  to  make 
their  two  collective  votes  count  on  the  scales 
of  peace. 

Side  by  side  with  a  reorganized  Security 
Council,  we  must  establish  a  new  World 
Court  to  Interpret  the  jxiwers  of  the  Security 
Council.  We  can  either  take  the  present  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  and  reorganize 
it;  or  we  can  leave  it  to  Its  postage  stamps 
and  pirates  and  set  up  an  entirely  new  court. 
In  any  event,  the  new  World  Court  must  also 
make  decisions  by  majority  vote.  It  shotild 
be  composed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  re- 
organized Srcurity  Council,  except  that  its 
members  should  serve  for  life  (with  a  retire- 
ment provision,  of  course).  In  this  manner 
the  members  are  less  liable  to  be  controlled 
by  th-'lr  governments  and  are  more  likely  to 
be  true  custodians  and  Interpreters  of  the 
two  world  laws  we  are  going  to  establish. 

These  world  laws  are:  No  state  or  its  citi- 
zens may  commit  aggressive  war,  no  state  or 
its  citizens  may  produce  scientific  weapons 
beyond  a  certain  quota. 


But  no  law  is  of  any  value  unless  it  can  be 
enforced.  We  cannot  enforce  our  world  laws 
without  amending  the  charter  in  another 
respect. 

S?cond  indispensable  amendment:  Dele- 
gation of  powers  to  suppress  aggression  and 
control  scientific  weapons. 

I  have  previously  sUted  that  no  sovsreign 
state  will  give  up  any  of  Its  traditional  sov- 
ereign rights.  There  is  one  exception— the 
traditional  right  to  wage  aggressive  war.  It 
is  implied  in  the  present  Charter  that  the 
member  states  give  up  this  right,  but  it  is 
not  stated  outright.  Even  if  it  were  stated 
clearly,  such  a  statement  would  be  useless 
unless  aggression  were  defined. 

Aggression,  therefore,  must  be  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  Charter,  as  follows:  Aggression 
is  an  attack  with  weapons  of  violence  by  a 
sovereign  state  or  its  citizens  against  the 
territory  of  another  sovereign  state.  The 
member  states  must  specifically  pledge  them- 
selves, in  the  Charter,  not  to  commit  ag- 
gression as  therein  defined.  They  must  also 
specifically  delegate  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil the  right  to  enforce  this  pledge — the  right 
to  suppress  any  aggression  by  any  state  at 
any  time.  Moreover,  It  must  be  the  specific 
duty  of  the  World  Court  to  determine 
whether  aggression  has  actually  occurred  or 
not. 

The  right  to  suppress  aggression  is  the  first 
power  that  must  be  delegated  to  the  amended 
Security  Council.  But  that  is  not  enough. 
We  must  also  deprive  member  states  of  the 
right  to  prepare  for  aggression  by  piling  up 
mountains  of  fighting  machines.  This  will 
be  more  complicated  to  achieve,  but  in  our 
age  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  other  scientific 
weapons  It  is  Just  as  necessary.  We  do  not 
have  to  limit  light  weapons,  like  machine 
guns;  Indeed,  it  would  probably  be  impos- 
sible to  do  so.  But  we  must  limit  the  mod- 
ern means  of  making  war — the  scientific 
weapons. 

Scientific  weapons  today  are  of  two  kinds: 
Atomic  weapons  and  heavy  weapons — war- 
ships, war  planes,  tanks,  heavy  guns,  and 
other  weapons  of  great  jdestructlve  power. 

The  heavy  weapons  can  be  limited  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  Security  Council  will  fix  a  total  quan- 
tity of  heavy  weapons  to  be  produced  an- 
nually by  the  entire  world:  so  many  tanks, 
so  many  long-range  bombers,  so  many  air- 
craft carriers,  and  so  forth.  Within  this 
global  total,  each  of  the  Big  Five  major  pow- 
ers will  have  an  Individual  quota,  beyond 
which  it  may  not  produce.  These  Individual 
quotas  shall  be  previously  agreed  upon  and 
specified  in  the  Charter.  They  should  be 
roughly  as  follows:  Allowing  100  percent  for 
the  whole  world,  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  Russia  should  each  produce  no  more  than 
20  percent,  or  one-fifth,  of  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Security  Council.  France 
and  China  should  each  produce  no  more  than 
10  percent,  or  one-tenth,  of  the  world's  total. 
Thtis  80  percent  of  the  world's  heavy  arma- 
ment will  be  produced  by  the  Big  Five. 

That  leaves  us  20  percent,  and  this  re- 
maining fifth  of  the  world's  total  production 
of  heavy  weapons  goes  to  the  smaller  nations. 
But  the  smaller  states  will  not  produce  this 
20  percent  quota  of  heavy  weapons  individ- 
ually. The  Security  Council  will  establish 
an  Armament  Trust,  under  its  control.  This 
Armament  Trust,  with  a  branch  in  every 
small  state,  will  produce  on  a  nonprofit  basis 
the  collective  quota  of  heavy  armament  al- 
lotted to  the  smaller  states.  These  smaller 
states  will  have  no  difficulty  in  producing 
collectively  one-fifth  of  the  world's  heavy 
armament,  especially  if  the  world's  total  is 
fixed  by  the  Security  Council  instead  of  be- 
ing unlimited  as  it  is  today.  There  are  the 
shipbuilding  facilities  of  Norway  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  Skoda  works  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  plane  factories  of  Italy,  for  In- 
stance. What  happens  to  the  heavy  arma- 
ment produced  by  the  armament  trust  In 


the  smaller  states  will  be  explained  in  the 
third  indispensable  amendment. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Security  Council, 
after  this  amendment  is  passed,  meets  in 
January  1947.  and  fixes  a  total  quantity  of 
heavy  armament  to  be  produced  in  the  world 
during  the  year  1947.    Instead  of  unregulated 
world  production  of.  say.  a  million  fighting 
machines,  the  total  can  t>e  something  like 
this:   1,000  heavy  bombers.  10  aircraft  car- 
riers. 10,000  heavy  tanks,  20,000  long-range 
gtma.  end  so  forth.   Of  this  total,  tbe  United 
States   can    produce    only   one-fifth.     This 
means  that  during   1947  the  United  States 
will  produce  no  more  than  200  heavy  bomb- 
ers, 2  aircraft  carriers,  2,000  heavy  tanks,  and 
4.000  long-range  guns.     Britain  and  Russia    ^ 
will  do  likewise.    France  and  China  will  each 
produce  100  heavy  bombers.  1  aircraft  car- 
rier, 1,000  heavy  tanks,  and  2,000  long-range 
guns.     All  the  small  nations  will  also  pro- 
duce   collectively    (through    the    armament 
trust)  Just  as  much  as  the  United  States  does 
alone — 200  heavy  bomberH.  2  aircraft  carriers, 
2.000  heavy  tanks,  and  4,000  long-range  guns. 
The  quota  limitation  does  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  must  repeat  its  error  fol- 
lowing   the    First    World    War,    when    she 
scrapped  her  own  battleships,  only  to  l>e  con- 
fronted by  Intensive  rearmament  elsewhere. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  quotas  apply  to  the 
future  yearly  production  of  heavy  armament 
in  the  world,  leaving  America's  present  su- 
periority In  sea  and  air  power  relatively  In- 
tact.   The  rapid  rate  of  obsolescence  In  mod- 
ern armament,  however,  will  make  Americas 
present   equipment   of   little  use   In   a   few 
years.    pernUtting   the.  quota   limitation   to 
operate  under  conditions  of  future  equality. 
The  quota  limitation  is.  in  effect,  a  colossal 
international   cartel — a   world   monopoly   of 
heavy   armament.     Like   the   rubber   or    tin 
cartels  before  this  war.  it  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  fact  that  the  product   (heavy 
armament)    can  be  controlled  on  a  world- 
wide scale.     As  with  the  usual  cartels,  the 
object  Is  to  create  a  scarcity  of  the  product. 
This  Is  done  by  assigning  to  each  of  the  big 
"companies"   (states)    a  quota  of  the  total 
production,   in   proportion   to  its  standing. 
This    world    armament    cartel    Is    unique. 
The  product  it  seeks  to  limit  is  the  merchai\- 
dise  of  death.     The  scarcity  it  seeks  to  create 
Is  not  for  the  Ijenefit  of  the  stockholders  but 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.     And,  unlike  the 
usual  cartel,  it  does  not  depend  on  secret 
agreements  but  on  an  open  covenant  estab- 
lishing an  international   authority  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  and  enforcing  its  pro- 
visions. 

CONTROL  OF   ATOMIC   WEAPONS 

In  the  case  of  atomic  weapons,  the  goal 
must  be  the  total  abolition  of  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  purposes  of  destruction. 
If  we  act  quickly  this  goal  can  be  achieved. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  state  that  will 
have  to  give  up  the  production  of  atomic 
lx)mbs.  because  it  is  the  only  state  now  pro- 
ducing them.  President  Truman  has  already 
stated,  in  his  Joint  declaration  with  Prime 
Ministers  Attlee  and  King,  that  we  are  anx- 
ious to  see  the  elimination  from  national 
armaments  of  atomic  weapons  and  all  other 
major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruc- 
tion. But  If  we  cannot  immediately  outlaw 
the  production  of  the  atomic  bomb,  tbe  least 
we  can  do  is  to  apply  to  atomic-bomb  pro- 
duction the  same  quota  limitation  as  In  the 
case  of  heavy  weapons.  The  total  to  be  pro- 
duced, however,  must  be  fixed  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  at  the  lowest  possible  number, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  irrepar- 
able destruction  of  the  civilized  centers  of 
the  world.  In  either  event,  the  secrets  and 
the  processes  of  production  of  atomic  energy 
shall  be  mutually  exchangeable  among  mem- 
ber states. 

ENTOaCINC  THE  QUOTA 

The  Security  Council  is  net  going  to  be 
so  naive  as  to  trtist  the  member  sUtes  to 
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state,  or  the  production  of  specified  weapons       In  fact,  <tf  the  Big  Five,  only  tlie  United 
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kc«p  th«<T  pledfres  not  to  produce  ,  atomlo 
bombs  and  to  limit  production  of  beary 
weapons.  The  Council  must  maintain  a 
large  staff  of  Inspectors  to  keep  track  of 
production  of  heavy  weapons  and  atomlo 
cncnry  in  every  sute.  These  Inspectors  must 
have  access  to  every  laboratory,  factory,  mine, 
and  so  forth,  in  every  member  state.  No 
Information  regarding  scientific  weapons  may 
b«  withheld  by  a  member  state.  The  in- 
•pactors  will  check  with  the  greatest  care 
•very  st«p  in  the  production  of  atomic  energy, 
from  th«  mining  of  the  ores  to  the  finished 
product.  If  the  atomic  energy  produced  is 
unaccounted  for  In  {leaceful  uses,  they  will 
■uapect  the  secret  production  of  atomic  bombs 
and  act  aoeordlngly  Furthermore,  thfv  will 
keep  a  thorough  check  on  the  prodtictlon 
ol  all  heavy  weapons  to  see  that  each  state 
produces  no  more  than  its  sUotted  quota. 

There  will-  always  be  a  time  lag  between 
the  conversion  of  peace  plants  Into  war  plants 
and  the  accumulation  of  enough  heavy  arma- 
ment for  extended  aggression.  The  quota 
limitation  would  make  It  imixiesible  for  any 
would-be  aggressor  to  take  advantage  of  this 
<laclalve  time  lag. 

In  the  matter  of  atomic  arms,  the  recent 
.war  controls  of  the  production  of  metals, 
;  partlcxilarly  rare  metale.  have  demonstrated 
that  It  is  entirely  possible  to  keep  accounts  of 
every  particle  of  uranium  or  other  flsslonable 
elemenu  produced  In  the  world.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  for  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  require  the  establishment  of  each  coun- 
try of  a  government  monopoly  of  radioactive 
or«8  and  their  products,  such  as  uranium  or 
Plutonium.  A  licensing  system  would  permit 
private  enterprise  to  purchase  these  products 
from  th«  government  for  peaceful  purposes. 

With  tb«sc  rigid  controls  and  Inspection, 
It  will  be  virtually  impostiible  for  any  would- 
b*  aggressor  to  produce  secretly  enough 
atomic  anna  to  start  an  aggression  with  any 
chance  of  suoosss.  It  is  true  thst  an  atomic 
bomb  could  be  assembled  secretly  anywhere. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  rememtiered 
that  so  far  the  only  materials  from  which 
atomic  energy  can  be  obtained  in  quantity 
are  uranium  and  thorium,  rare  elements  that 
wtU  have  to  be  collected  In  large  amounts 
fyoax  enormoiis  quantities  of  mined  ores. 
The  slae  and  location  of  these  mines  cer- 
Ulnly  could  not  be  concealed  for  long  from 
the  Inspectors  and  other  means  of  detection 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council. 

This  Is  where  "preparation  for  aggression" 
comes  In:  If  the  Inspectors  find  that  any 
•tate  Is  producing  atomic  bombs:  or  that  any 
state  is  producing  more  than  its  agreed  quota 
of  heavy  weapons;  or  that  any  state  refuses 
to  submit  to  thoroughgoing  inspection — 
then  that  sUte  will  be  deemed  guilty  of 
prsfMratlon  for  acgresslon  by  the  World 
Oottrt.  The  World  Court  will  have  the  power 
to  move  through  local  Juries  against  any  prl- 
Tata  citlsen  or  member  of  any  government 
•eeuaad  of  violating  the  production  quotas 
<rf  bcavy  armament  or  of  producing  atomic 
bombs.  Individuals  or  groups  who  are  found 
guilty  of  preparation  for  aggression  will  be 
subject  to  severe  penalties.  Governments 
that  directly  or  indirectly  support  such  vio-  " 
latkAs  wUl  be  removed  from  power;  their 
BMoabers  will  be  tried  Individually  and  pun- 
iBlMd  accordingly. 

TH«  TWO  POWXSS  OF  THI  SaCUaTTT  COtTNCIL 

Thus,  the  second  indlspeiuable  amend- 
ment Is  this:  The  member  states  shall  dele- 
gate to  the  fiscunty  Council  two  powers, 
strictly  defined  and  Interpreted  by  the  World 
Court.  TliaM  two  powers  are:  The  power 
to  8up{ffMs  any  aggreaaion.  and  the  power 
to  prevent  preparaUon  for  aggrtMion.  by  en- 
forcing the  quota  limlutlon  of  heavy 
weapons  and  the  abolition  of  atomic  bombs. 

Sffcctlvenaas:  The  second  Indlspenslble 
amendment  achieves  all  four  of  the  goals 
for  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of 
VH  was  set  up:  It  provides  fur  the  exchange 


of  basic  scientific  Information  for  peaceful 
ends;  the  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the 
ertent  necessary  to  insure  Its  use  only  for 
peaceful  purposes;  the  elimination  from 
national  armaments  of  atomic  weapons  and 
all  other  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  de- 
struction; and  effective  safeguards  by  way  of 
inspection  and  other  means  to  protect  com- 
plying states  against  the  hazard  of  violations 
and  evasions. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  drastically  re- 
duces the  backbreaking  load  of  heavy  arma- 
ment production  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
world,  and  eliminates  once  and  for  all  the 
ruinous  and  war-breeding  armament  race. 

Finally,  it  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
would-be  aggressor  to  rearm  with  Impunity 
and.  having  rearmed,  to  attack  a  divided 
world  with  chances  of  success. 

Acceptability:  I  have  already  pointed  out 
the  acceptability  of  the  provisions  of  the 
second  amendment  regarding  atomic  bombs. 
In  the  matter  of  heavy  armament,  even 
though  the  quota-force  formula  drastically 
limits  the  production  of  heavy  weapons.  It 
does  not  baBically  affect  the  relative  power 
standing  of  the  leading  states  today.  The 
United  States.  Britain  and  Russia  at  present 
have  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  production 
of  heavy  armament.  By  means  of  the  quota 
limlutlon,  Britain  and  Russia  become  equal 
partners  with  the  United  SUtes  In  the  pro- 
duction of  heavy  armament,  which  Improves 
their  relative  standing.  In  exchange,  the 
United  States,  whose  present  heavy  arma- 
ment will  become  largely  obsolete  in  a  few 
years)  need  not  in  the  future  endanger  her 
economy  by  the  necessity  of  producing 
tremendous  quantities  of  fighting  machines. 
She  need  no  longer  fear  the  future  Industrial 
growth  of  Russia  or  other  nations. 

The  collective  quota  of  heavy  weapons  to 
be  produced  by  the  smaller  states  under  the 
Armament  Trust  gives  them  a  chance  col- 
lectively to  become  equal  to  a  major  power. 
Instead  of  being  satellites  of  the  major  pow- 
ers, as  they  are  today. 

Most  Important  from  the  standpoint  of 
acceptability,  all  this  can  be  achieved  without 
requiring  any  sovereign  state  to  give  up  any 
of  its  sovereign  rights,  except  the  rights  to 
prepare  for  or  to  wage  aggressive  war— a 
right  which  the  American  people,  at  least, 
have  been  willing  to  give  up  for  a  long  time! 
Third  lndl.«p3nsable  amendment:  A  strong 
International  police  force. 

By  means  of  the  second  Indispensable 
amendment,  the  member  states  of  UN  have 
agreed  not  to  commit  aggression,  not  to  pro- 
duce atomic  bOmbe.  and  to  limit  their  pro- 
duction of  hrtivy  armament.  But.  to  quote 
Bertrand  Russell :  "No  agreement  will  be  ob- 
served by  some  powers,  unless  the  penalties 
of  Infringing  it  are  severe,  obvious,  and  cer- 
tain." To  make  the  penalties  severe,  obvious, 
and  certain,  the  Security  Council  must  have' 
adequate  force  at  its  Immediate  disposal. 
This  means  that  we  must  establish  a  true 
International  police  force.  Independent  of  the 
whims  of  the  governments  of  the  member 
states. 

A  coalition  of  national  a'-med  forces,  such 
as  the  present  United  Nations  Charter  vague- 
ly refers  to,  will  not  be  adequate.  To  rely 
on  a  promise  of  major  powers  to  send  armed 
forces  when  so  requested  is  the  height  of 
optimism.  A  state  that  violates  Its  agree- 
ment not  to  rearm  or  attack  will  as  a  rule 
be  a  great  power,  or  combination  of  rebellious 
powers.  This  means  that  a  number  of  states 
in  the  Security  Council  will  be  unwilling 
to  risk  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  their  troops  In  a 
war  which  does  not  Immediately  concern 
them.  A  number  of  other  states,  even 
though  willing,  will  be  terrorized  by  the  ag- 
gressor's ready  and  available  power.  Only 
the  few  nations  whose  territories  are  Invaded 
or  immediately  threatened  wlU.  therefore, 
actually  participate  with  theh-  armed  forces — 
which  they  wotild  have  to  do  anyway,  with- 
out UN. 


A  union  or  a  league  of  sovereign  states 
without  an  International  police  force  sep- 
arate from  the  armed  forces  of  the  member 
states  Is  an  empty  shell.  It  Is  a  contract 
without  a  Judge.  It  is  a  Judge  without  a 
sheriff  to  enforce  the  law.  Our  Articles  of 
Confederation,  for  Instance,  was  such  a 
league.  At  one  time  Washington's  "army" 
numbered  28  men;  and,  although  the  States 
had  solemnly  promised  to  send  their  mili- 
tia when  needed  to  uphold  the  central  au- 
thority (and  the  militia  was  needed),  the 
States  started  Instead  to  prepare  for  war 
against  each  other.  This  Is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  Alexander  Hamilton  called  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  "an  Imbecility." 

AN    ANCIENT    Dn.SMMA 

An  International  police  force  must  be 
powerful  enough  to  overcome  a  strong  ag- 
gressor state  or  even  a  combination  of  states; 
otherwise  It  would  be  a  futile,  token  force. 
Hew  can  we  establish  a  powerful  interna- 
tional police  force  and  yet  guarantee  the 
leading  states  against  the  dangers  of  such  a 
force?  How  can  we  avoid  creating  an  all- 
powerful  Frankenstein  monster? 

Here  we  run  up  against  a  dilemma  that 
has  blocked  all  peace  plans  and  peace  plan- 
ners for  centuries.  It  Is  the  contradiction 
between  International  government  and  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

You  could  not  have  an  effective  police  force 
In  a  city  If  all  citizens  were  allowed  to  carry 
arms  and  to  keep  machine  guns  In  their  front 
windows.  Similarly,  you  cannot  have  an  ef- 
fective international  police  force  If  all  states 
are  allowed  to  arm  without  limit.  The  city 
police-force  problem  is  solved  simply  by  for- 
bidding citizens  to  carry  arms.  But  the  prob- 
lem of  an  International  police  force  cannot 
be  solved  so  easily,  for  no  powerful  sovereign 
state  is  going  to  agree  to  disarm.  A  state 
may  give  up  the  right  to  wage  aggressive  war, 
but  It  will  not  give  up  the  right  of  self- 
defense  with  its  own  armament.  To  do  so 
might  mean  disaster.  If  an  international 
police  force  had  all  the  arms  in  the  world, 
the  states  would  be  completely  at  Its  mercy, 
and  a  world  dictatorship  could  easily  follow. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  prex'ent  a  few 
generals  In  command  of  the  International 
police  force  from  using  It  to  conquer  the 
world.  The  people  enslaved  by  the  Nazi  dic- 
tatorship were  liberated  by  people  from  with- 
out. But  with  a  world  dictatorship  there 
would  be  no  hope  of  liberation  for  the  people 
of  the  world,  unless  they  were  freed  by  men 
from  Mars. 

That  Is  the  dilemma  of  an  International 
police  force.  It  Is  Impossible  to  have  an  ade- 
quate International  police  force  unless  the 
states  are  disarmed,  but  the  states  will  not 
disarm  and  thus  place  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  the  International  police  force. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  glib  noncha- 
lance some  experts  prattle  about  an  Inter- 
national police  force,  without  realizing  its 
sinister  Implications  if  It  Is  to  be  a  real  force 
or  its  hopeless  futility  If  it  is  to  be  a  tcken 
or  a  promised  force.  It  Is  on  the  rocks  of 
this  unsolvable  problem  that  all  peace  plans 
have  heretofore  foundered.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter how  perfect  a  plan  may  be  In  other  re- 
spects: if  it  fails  to  provide  an  effective  armed 
force  and  at  the  same  time  safecruard  the 
sovereignty  of  individual  states,  lasting  world 
peace  Is  but  a  dangerous  delusion. 

THE  SOLtmON 

The  solution  of  this  dilemma  Is  contained 
In  the  quota-force  plan.  The  states  will  not 
be  disarmed,  but  their  armament  will  be 
limited.  The  International  police  force  will 
also  be  limited;  It  wUl  be  big  enough  to  en- 
force the  powers  of  the  Security  Council, 
but  It  wUl  be  small  enough  so  that  It  cannot 
threaten  to  become  a  world  tyranny. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  heavy  arma- 
ment of  the  world  Is  limited  by  giving  spe- 
cific Individual  quotas  to  the  major  powers 
and  a  collective  quota  to  the  smaller  states. 
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It  Is  this  collective  quota  of  heavy  arma- 
ment produced  in  the  smaller  states  by  the 
armament  trust  that  goes  to  equip  the  In- 
ternational police  force,  or  international 
contingent. 

The  international  contingent  (military, 
naval,  and  air  forces)  shall  be  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  citizens  of  the  smaller  member 
states— highly  trained,  highly  paid  volun- 
teers. Each  smaller  state  shall  contribute  a 
certain  number  of  regiments  or  squadrons, 
depending  on  its  population  except  that, 
for  reasons  of  balance,  large  states  like  Brazil 
or  Italy  shall  be  limited  to  a  basis  of  15,000.- 
000  population  in  determining  their  par- 
ticipation In  the  International  contingent. 

This  international  contingent  shall  be  sta- 
tioned, not  in  the  smaller  states  but  in  spe- 
cial strategic  extraterritorial  bases  all  over 
the  world.  Temporarily,  it  will  also  be  sta- 
tioned in  Germany  and  Japan,  where  it  will 
constitute  the  only  troops  of  occupation. 
There  the  Security  Council  will  replace  the 
present  chaotic,  costly,  and  war-breeding 
rivalries  of  the  Big  Five. 

The  International  contingent,  furthermore, 
will  be  directly  controlled,  not  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  smaller  states  but  by  the  Sscu- 
rity  Council  itself.  It  will  be  supported,  not 
by  the  smaller  member  states  but  half  by  the 
smaller  member  states  (In  proportion  to  their 
national  incomes)  and  half  by  the  five  major 
powers  (in  the  same  proportion). 

The  international  contingent  can  he  tiaed 
by  the  Security  Council  for  only  two  pur- 
poses: To  enforce  the  quota  limitation  of 
heavy  weapons  and  the  abolition  of  atomic 
bombs,  and  to  suppress  actual  aggression. 
In  either  case,  the  World  Court  must  decide 
that  aggression  or  preparation  for  aggression 
has  occurred  before  the  Security  Council  can 
move  the  International  contingent  against 
the  guilty  state. 

The  international  contingent,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  is  equipped  with  the  heavy 
armament  produced  by  the  armament  trust 
In  the  smaller  states.  This  gives  it  20  per- 
cent, or  one-fifth,  of  the  world's  total 
strength  In  heavy  weapons.  Thus  the  Inter- 
national contingent  is  Just  as  strong  as  the 
United  States,  or  Britain,  or  Russia;  and  it  Is 
twice  as  strong  as  France  or  China,  It  can- 
not become  a  world  tyranny  because  It  is  not 
powerful  enough  and  becai::;e  It  cannot  be 
moved  by  the  Security  Council  without  the 
sanction  of  the  World  Court;  and  It  can  be 
moved  only  against  a  state  which  is  guilty  of 
aggression  or  preparation  for  aggression. 
There  is  another  reason  why  the  interna- 
tional contingent  cannot  rebel  or  exceed  its 
powers,  and  this  reason  Is  psychological.  It 
Is  composed,  not  like  a  homogeneous  foreign 
legion  but  of  definite  units  from  all  the 
smaller  states.  The  only  hope  of  survival 
for  the  smaller  states  lies  in  a  strong  inter- 
national organization.  Thus  the  members  of 
the  international  contingent,  by  supporting 
the  power  of  the  Security  Council,  are  In- 
suring the  survival  of  their  own  small  coun- 
tries. 

The  organization  of  the  International  con- 
tingent will  begin  immediately  upon  the 
Incorporation  of  the  three  indispensable 
amendments  in  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
Its  original  equipment  could  be  purchased 
from  the  present  war  stirplus  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  International  contingent  Is  as 
strong  as  any  single  major  power.  It  alone  can 
handle  a  rebellion  by  any  single  state.  Be- 
cause of  the  revolution  in  communications, 
it  does  not  matter  that  the  people  of  the 
smaller  states  are  disseminated  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  International  contingent 
could  be  concentrated  and  hurled  against 
any  aggressor  in  a  matter  of  days. 

But  the  international  contingent  alone  Is 
not  strong  enough  to  suppress  aggression  by  a 
combination  of  major  powers.  Therefore, 
another  provision  must  be  made:  If  the  Se- 
curity Council  needs  additional  forces  to  help 
the   International   contingent   suppress   ag- 


gression or  preparation  for  aggression,  then 
it  may  call  upon  the  major  powers  to  send 
their  armed  forces  to  serve  as  reserves  to  the 
International  contingent. 

Although  the  United  States.  Britain.  Russia. 
France,  and  China  retain  their  own  armed 
forces  as  before,  we  have  seen  that  the  effec- 
tive strength  of  each  Is  automatically  lim- 
ited by  its  individual  quota  of  production  of 
heavy  weapons.  Any  state  may  maintain 
additional  forces  equipped  with  light  weap- 
ons, but  the  effective  strength  of  any  major 
power  can  never  exceed  its  production  quota 
of  heavy  weapons.  These  armed  forces  of 
the  Big  Five  are  called  national  contingents, 
and  they  back  up  the  International  contin- 
gent if  needed.  If  necessary  to  make  this 
provision  more  acceptable,  it  can  be  specified 
in  the  Charter  that  these  national  contin- 
gents can  be  used  as  reserves  to  the  Interna- 
tional contingent  only  with  the  consent  of 
their  governments.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  for  Instance,  an  act  of  Congress  would 
then  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
can national  contingent.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  if  a  powerful  combination  of  ag- 
gressor states  arises  which  threatens  the  de- 
struction of  the  world  and  with  which  the 
International  contingent  cannot  cope,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary act  of  Congress. 

HOW    THE    WOELD    PEACE    FORCE    WOEKS 

The  third  Indispensable  amendment,  there- 
fore, can  be  summarized  as  follows:  Let 
us  call  all  the  armed  forces  in  the  world 
equipped  with  heavy  weapons  the  world 
peace  force.  The  world  peace  force  will 
consist  of  one  international  contingent  and 
five  national  contingents.  The  Internation- 
al  contingent,  under  direct  command  of  the 
Security  Council,  will  be  made  up  of  citizens 
of  the  smaller  member  states  and  will  be 
equipped  with  the  collective  quota  of  heavy 
armament  produced  by  the  armament  trust 
in  these  smaller  states.  The  national  con- 
tingents will  consist  of  the  national  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  Britain,  Russia, 
France,  and  China;  they  will  be  under  direct 
command  of  their  respective  Governments, 
stationed  in  their  own  territories  and  equip- 
ped with  their  respective  individual  quotas 
of  heavy  armament.  The  International 
contingent,  composed  of  one-fifth  of  tSh 
world's  effective  military  power,  will  be  the 
active  part  of  the  world  peace  force,  ready 
to  be  moved  instantly  against  any  state 
guilty  of  aggression  or  preparation  for  ag<- 
gresslon.  The  national  contingent  will  be 
the  reserves  of  the  world  peace  force,  to  be 
called  up  If  necessary  to  support  the  inter- 
national contingent. 

When  completed,  the  world  peace  force 
will  represent  the  total  effective  force  in  the 
world  equipped  with  heavy  arms,  as  follows: 

Percent 
International  contingent  (active  force).  20 
National  contingents  (reserves) : 

United  States 20 

Britain —     20 

Russia 20 

Prance 10 

China _ 10 

Total  world  effective  strength 100 

Any  lesser  state,  if  an  aggressat  will  face 
the  crushing  weight  of  the  internsKional  con- 
tingent. Any  major  state,  if  an  aggressor, 
will  face  at  least  a  4-to-l  superiority  of 
armed  forces,  led  by  the  international  con- 
tingent, with  the  national  contingents  of  the 
remaining  major  powers  as  reserves. 

The  quota  force  method  thus  solves  the 
dilemma  of  an  International  police  force.  It 
establishes  an  independent  armed  force  capa- 
ble of  suppressing  any  aggression,  and  yet  it 
retains  for  each  major  power  the  ability  to 
defend  Itself  with  its  own  armament.  In  this 
manner  we  c^  have  an  adequate  interna- 
tional police  force  without  the  danger  of  • 
world  tyranny. 


The  third  indispensable  amendment,  there- 
fore, is  effective  because  it  makes  successful 
wars  of  aggression  virtually  Impossible.  It 
creates  a  self-balancing  system  of  national 
armed  forces  so  designed  that  no  aggressor 
or  combination  of  aggressors  can  overcome 
the  system.  It  organizes  and  integrates  the 
collective  power  of  the  fifty-odd  lesser  states. 
Individually  these  states  are  Impotent;  col- 
lectively they  become  a  single  world  power 
with  a  4(X).000,000  population.  Their  inter- 
national contingent,  with  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  armed  strength,  will  not  only  save  the 
lesser  states  from  absorption  by  the  great 
states:  it  will  serve  also  as  a  balance  wheel 
among  the  major  powers.  The  International 
contingent  will  be  a  perpetual  ally  of  all  na- 
tions that  seek  to  survive  and  not  to  conquer. 

The  third  indispensable  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable because  it  does  not  Jeopardize  the 
Independence  of  the  major  powers.  The  in- 
ternational police  force  cannot  become  a 
world  tyranny,  and  each  major  state  retains 
its  own  military  capacity  to  defend  itself. 

BEStTLTS  or  THE  THSES  INDISPENSABLS 
AICENDIIENTS 

To  see  Just  how  UN  would  work  after 
these  amendments  are  adopted,  let  us  re- 
turn to  the  hypothetical  examples  we  hsve 
previously  considered  and  compare  what 
would  happen  with  UN  as  It  Is  and  with 
UN  adequately  amended. 

Example  1:  Yugoslavia  verstis  Italy. 

Before:  Yugoslavia  tells  Italy  she  wants 
Trieste.  Italy  brings  the  matter  before  the 
Security  Council.  The  Council  hems  and 
haws:  Russia  threatens  to  veto  any  proposal 
to  make  an  Investigation:  nothing  Is  done. 
Yugoslavia  marches  into  Trieste.  Every 
member  of  the  Security  Cotmcil  except 
Russia  and  Poland  wants  to  send  troops  to 
stop  Yugoslavia.  Russia  vetoes  the  proposal. 
Nothing  is  done.  Italy  accuses  Russia  of 
sending  planes  to  aid  the  Yugoslavs.  Noth- 
ing is  done.  Italy  sues  for  peace,  and  Yugo- 
slavia gets  Trieste. 

After:  Yugoslavia  tells  Italy  she  wants 
Trieste.  Italy  brings  the  matter  before  the 
Security  Council.  The  Council  votes  on  the 
matter.  The  vote  is  7  out  of  10  in  favor  of 
Italy  (one  representative  of  the  smaller 
states  and  the  two  Russian  delegates  dissent- 
ing). Yugoslavia  marches  In  anyway.  Italy 
appeals  to  the  Council.  The  Council  asks 
the  World  Court  to  determine  whether  Yugo- 
slavia is  an  aggressor,  as  defined  in  the  Char- 
ter. The  Court  decides  (Immediately,  not 
next  week)  by  a  vote  of  7  out  of  10  that 
Yugoslavia  is  an  aggressor.  The  three 
Justices  dissenting  are  two  Russians  and  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  smaller  states, 
who  happens  to  be  a  Yugoslav.  The  Council 
tells  Yugoslavia  to  withdraw  from  Trieste 
Immediately  and  concentrates  the  inter- 
national contingent  In  its  bases  nearest  to 
Yugoslavia.  Yugoslavia  withdraws.  If  she 
does  not  withdraw  the  international  contin- 
gent invades  Yugoslavia  and  deposes  the  gov- 
ernment. The  World  Court  tries  its  mem- 
bers and  metes  out  punishment.  Italy  gets 
Trieste  back. 

Example  2.  The  Anglo-Americans  versus 
Russia,  and  the  atomic  IXHnb. 

Before :  The  Americans  and  British  discover 
that  Russia  is  making  atomic  bombs.  They 
send  over  long-range  bombers  equipped  with 
atomic  bombs  and  completely  obliterate  the 
Russian  atomic  bomb  plants.  Russia  com- 
plains vehemently  to  the  Security  Council. 
No  vote  la  taken  because  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  plvis  their  sateUltes  Mexico,  Bra- 
zil, the  Netherlands,  and  Australia  have  a  ma- 
jority anyway,  even  without  the  vetoes  of  the 
United  States  and  BrlUin.  In  short,  nothing 
is  done  by  the  Security  Coimcil.  But  Rus- 
sian agents  get  busy,  and  one  fine  day  Oak 
Ridge  and  New  York  City  go  up  in  a  cloud 
of  radioactive  dust,  and  7.000.000  Innocent 
people  are  destroyed.  Including  half  a  million 
children  under  the  age  of  10.    Both  Ruasi* 
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vcApons  and  the  abolition  of  atomk:  bomba. 
KffectlTenaaa:  Th«  lecond  Indlspenslble 
amendment  achieves  all  four  of  the  goals 
for  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of 
UV  WM  aet  tip:  It  proUdes  fur  the  exchange 


Bicsaur  s  r^aay  ana  avaiiaoie  power,  only 
the  few  nations  whose  territories  are  Invaded 
or  Immediately  threatened  will,  therefore, 
actually  participate  with  their  armed  forces — 
which  they  wotild  have  to  do  anyway,  with- 
out T7N. 


but  It  wUl  be  small  enough  so  that  It  cannot 
threaten  to  become  a  world  tyranny. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  heavy  arma- 
ment of  the  world  la  Umlted  by  giving  spe- 
cific individual  quotas  to  the  major  powers 
»nd  a  collective  quota  to  the  smaller  statea. 
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•nd  the  Vnlt«d  State*  moblllae  their  armies 
and  prepare  for  war.  The  whole  UN  might 
as  well  not  exist. 
—  After:  The  Americans  and  British  discover 
that  Russia  is  making  atomic  bomba.  in  vio- 
lation of  the  txnnb-abolltlon  agreement  con- 
tained in  the  amended  Charter.  They  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Security  Council.  The 
inspectors  of  the  Security  Council  Investigate 
and  discover  that  such  Is  the  case.  A 
.,  thorough  Investigation  la  made,  and  the  In- 
spectors name  certain  persons  In  the  Russian 
Oovernment  who  are  re!>ponslble.  They  are 
tried  by  tbe  World  Court  and  punished  ac- 
cordingly. Russia  is  forced  to  give  up  the 
lltogal  atomic  bombs,  find  they  are  used  by 
■clentista  who  are  Investigating  the  possi- 
bility of  destroying  the  polar  Icecap.  The 
planu  in  which  the  bombs  were  made  are 
destroyed.  Ruaala  cannot  veto  any  of  this 
procedure,  and  she  cannot  forcibly  resist 
without  calling  the  International  contingent 
and  the  remaining  national  contingents  Into 
action  against  her. 

Bxample   3.  The    Anglo-Americans    atuck 
Buasia  in  1950. 

It  was  previously  pointed  out  that  a  capi- 
talistic coalition  against  Russia  can  occur 
only  If  the  American  and  British  people  come 
^  to  fear  Russia  enough  to  throw  their  weight 
cm  the  side  of  the  ever-present  war-against- 
Russla  party.  But  with  the  amended  UN. 
all  the  Communist  or  antl-Communlst 
propaganda  In  the  world  cannot  make  the 
American  and  British  people  attack  Russia, 
since  they  know  that  If  Russia  keeps  her 
agreements  they  need  no  longer  fear  her. 
The  International  machinery  will  be  there 
to  see  that  Russia  does  keep  her  agreements. 
The  war-agfllnst-Russia  party  will  dry  up  Into 
a  few  disgruntled  Red  baiters.  For  this  rea- 
son a  capitalistic  coalition  against  Communist 
Russia  simply  could  not  be  formed. 

The  whole  thesis  of  the  war-agalnst-Rus- 
ala  party  is  based  on  the  fear  of  a  war-against- 
Angk>-America  around  IMO.  Let  us  see  what 
will  happen  to  this  fear  under  the  amended 
UN. 

Example  4.  In  1960  Russia  leads  Ccramu- 
nist-domlnated  Europe  and  Asia  Into  war 
against  the  Anglo-Americans. 

Before:  In  chapter  three  It  was  stated  that 
such  a  war  Is  highly  probable  and  that  the 
Anglo-Americans  would  Inevitably  lose.  The 
imamended  UN  by  then  would  probably 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Even  If  It  should  still  exist,  it  would 
be  powerless  In  the  face  of  the  Russian  or 
Chinese  or  even  PVench  vetoes.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  would  be  powerless  in  the  face 
of  the  manpower  and  the  industrlo-mllltary 
might  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa. 

After:  The  amended  UN  will  constitute 
in  adequate  substitute  for  power  politics. 
There  will  no  longer  be  reason  or  opportunity 
for  a  struggle  between  the  Anglo-Americans 
and  Ruasia  for  hegemony  of  the  world. 
RtHBla  could  no  longer  expand  her  power  by 
tbm  vw  or  threat  of  use  of  force.  Thus  this 
war  of  1960,  like  the  war  of  1950.  could  not 
occur  under  the  amended  UN. 

However,  let  us  suppose  that  there  Is  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Russian,  Chinese,  and 
French  Governments.  Let  us  throw  in  all  of 
Germany,  by  then  unoccupied,  and  all  of 
Japan.  Suppose  they  all  get  together  to 
defy  the  UN  and  conquer  the  British  Empire 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  fact  Is  that  they  oouldnt  do  It.  The 
minute  they  throw  out  the  Inspectors  In 
preparation  for  rapid  rearmament,  the  Se- 
curity Council  acu.  The  United  SUtes, 
BrtUln.  and  the  two  collective  repreaenta- 
Kves  of  the  small  nations  that  do  not  want  to 
be  awallowcd  up  atlll  have  a  majciity  both 
la  tk«  OooncU  and  tbc  Court,  if  the  eon- 
•pimlan  •tartad  war.  tiiey  would  have  only 
40  ptMiat  of  tbe  world's  heavy  armament. 
SO  pwamt  Biwrtan.  10  pcroant  Ctalnae*,  and 
10  pwoaat  Pfeaacb.  Asamat  tlMm  would  be 
the  latematiotul  cootiofeot  (ao  percent). 


the  United  States  national  contingent  (20 
percent)  and  the  British  national  contin- 
gent (30  percent).  Before  the  rebels  even 
got  started  they  would  be  crushed. 

These  four  examples  should  be  enough  to 
prove  that  the  three  Indispensable  amend- 
ments are  Indeed  Indispensable  and  that  the 
amended  UN  could  be  truly  effective  In 
maintaining  peace.  The  very  fact  that  an 
organlMd  world  collective  front  against  any 
aggrcaeor  exUted  under  the  Security  Council, 
with  delegated  powers  to  act  by  majority 
vote,  supported  by  an  organized  Interna- 
tional contingent  with  national  contingents 
In  reserve,  would  place  any  potential  aggres- 
sor In  a  hopeless  Inferiority  and  thus  do  away 
with  dreams  of  conquest.  Tne  agreements 
of  the  member  sUtes  would  be  observed  be- 
cause the  penalties  for  Infringement  would 
be  "severe,  obvious,  and  certain." 

These  three  amendments,  embodied  in  the 
quota-force  plan,  solve  the  problems  of  wars 
of  aggression  by  attacking  the  means  of  wag- 
ing war,  which  are  few,  rather  than  the  causes 
of  war.  which  are  many.    Only  a  few  months 
will  be  needed  to  organize  the  quota  controls 
of  scientific  weapons  and  set  up  the  Interna- 
tional contingent.     Decades,  if  not  genera- 
tions, will  be  needed  to  remove  the  economic 
causes  of  war.    Centuries  will  not  suffice  un- 
less we  first  remove  the  greatest  social  In- 
justice of  all — war  of  aggression.    In  the  fam- 
ily of  nations,  as  in  any  organized  society, 
the  Judge  and  the  policeman,  though  not  the 
most  Important,  are  the  most  urgent.    Only 
after  the  many  are  protected  against  the  vio- 
lence of  the  few  Is  it  possible  to  proceed  to 
the  removal  of  the  deeper  causes  of  war  by 
higher  economic  standards,  better  social  Jus- 
tice, and,  above  all,  through  education  and 
religion.    Today,  when  nations  are  feverishly 
and  secretly  engaged  in  the  discovery  and  un- 
restricted production  of  atomic  weapons  that 
will  blast  our  civilization,  world  law  and  the 
world  policeman  have  become  a  matter  of  our 
very  survival.    This  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  quota-force  plan.     No  other  plan   can 
do  it. 

IHI     PROBLEMS     OF     GEBMANT     AND     JAPAN 

There  is  a  tremendous  range  of  plans  for 
the  disarmament  of  Germany,  from  the  psy- 
chological to  the  economic.  History  teaches 
that  the  only  effective  way  permanently  to 
disarm  a  defeated  country  Is  by  permanent 
mlllUry  occupation.  History  also  teaches 
that  a  military  occupation  by  the  troops  of 
a  victorious  coalition  has  never  been  per- 
manent. 

Germany  is  now  divided  into  four  zones  of 
occupation— British.  French.  American,  and 
Russian.  The  national  troops  of  each  ally 
occupy  their  respective  zones,  subject  only  to 
the  orders  and  control  of  their  own  govern- 
ments. An  advisory  council  without  any 
power  coordinates  th3  four  zones,  but  the 
final  decisions  on  all  matters  pertaming  to 
each  zone  remains  with  the  allied  power  in 
charge  of  it. 

It  is  on  this  incredibly  fiimsy  structure 
that  rests  the  solemn  promise  of  the  United 
Nations  permanently  to  disarm  Germany. 
The  fatal  weakness  of  this  plan  Is  that  the 
disarmament  of  Germany  will  last  exactly 
so  long  as  the  mutual  confidence  and  post- 
war harmony  of  all  four  allies  lasts.  The 
moment  any  single  one  of  the  four  powers 
decides  that  the  threat  from  an  ally  Is  greater 
than  the  threat  from  defeated  Germany  Just 
that  moment  can  Germany  begin  rearming. 
Alone  or  In  combination  with  other  states, 
any  one  of  the  four  allies  can  with  Impxmlty 
start  rebuilding  Germany's  military  might 
in  Ita  own  tone  of  occtipatlon. 

After  the  First  World  Wsr.  Germany  was 
prostrate  and  her  rigid  disarmament  waa 
•caled  by  the  solemn  promise  of  the  Covenant 
of  tbe  League.  But  It  was  not  long  before 
Britain.  Jcaloua  of  Prance's  domination  of 
Europe,  began  to  woo  Germany;  while  Rueala. 
fesj^ful  of  both  Brttatn  and  Praoec.  facilitated 
thii  building  of  German  equipment  on  Rus- 


sian soil.  Later,  the  politicians  of  both 
Britain  and  France  worked*  hard  to  rearm 
Germany  against  Russia,  while  our  Stste 
Department  approved  heavy  loans  to  rebuild 
German  plants.  Thus  Germany  was  rearmed 
out  of  the  rivalry  of  victors,  confirming  a 
rule  of  history  that  has  no  exception. 

Solemn  assurances  notwithstanding,  there 
Is  neither  the  mutual  harmony  nor  the 
mutual  confidence  among  the  four  great 
powers  to  Insure  the  disarmament  of  Ger- 
many even  for  a  few  short  years,  let  alone 
two  or  three  decades.  The  four  separate 
zones  of  occupation  are  the  best  proof  of 
this  utter  lack  of  confidence.  A  desperate 
struggle  for  control,  not  disarmament,  of 
Germany  is  going  on  even  now.  Who  rules 
Germany  will  rule  Europe. 

The  supreme  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  Germany  is  twofold :  to  keep  Germany  per- 
manently dlsarihed  and  at  the  same  time  to 
block  any  power  that  might  seek  to  turn 
Germany  Into  the  tool  of  its  power  politics 
or  rapacity.  This  can  be  achieved  only  by 
means  of  the  three  Indispensable  amend- 
ments. 

Under  the  amended  UN,  the  International 
(small  nations)  contingent  will  occupy  Ger- 
many for  24  years,  or  longer  if  necessary. 
After  a  short  time  not  a  single  American  or 
British  or  Russian  soldier  need  remain  on 
German  soil.  Inspectors  will  be  permanently 
stationed  throughout  Germany  with  the  right 
of  access  to  plants  and  patents,  and  any  Ger- 
man guilty  of  Ulegal  rearmament  will  be 
severely  punished.  Germany  will  thus  be 
permanently  disarmed,  her  people  will  be 
saved  from  becoming  pariahs,  and  the  odium 
of  hatreds  will  be  removed  from  the  United 
States  and  her  allies. 

Regarding  the  permanent  disarmament  of 
Japan,  the  same  considerations  apply  as  to 
Germany.  The  international  contingent  can 
replace  the  American  troops  after  certain 
measures  already  determined  by  our  Govern- 
ment have  t>een  successfully  carried  out. 
And  the  amended  Security  Council  can  re- 
place the  power  politics  of  the  Par  Eastern 
Advisory  Commission  as  the  custodians  of 
Japan's  future. 

When  Germany  and  Japan  are  admitted  to 
the  family  of  nations,  they  can  be  given  one 
delegate  each  on  the  Security  Council. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WORLD  FEDERATION 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  the  ultimate 
hope  of  the  world  lies  in  a  true  world  federa- 
tion. Up  to  a  few  years  ago  such  a  world 
federation  was  regarded  as  an  ideal,  a  Utopia 
which  probably  could  not  be  translated  into 
reality  for  another  hundred  years  or  so. 
Today,  however,  the  development  of  a  world 
federation  has  become  entirely  possible.  The 
United  Nations  organization,  after  Its  Char- 
ter Is  adequately  amended,  can  develop  logi- 
cally tato  a  world  federation  composed  of 
several  regional  federations. 

The  world  is  still  too  large  for  a  central 
government  to  attend  to  all  its  needs.  Even 
when  wars  of  aggression  are  eliminated  by 
the  amended  UN,  there  are  still  numerous 
problems  arising  between  the  seventy-odd 
sovereign  states  which  are  too  complex  and 
too  diversified  to  be  regulated  without  seri- 
ous friction  by  direct  state-to-state  rela- 
tions. The  majority  of  the  leading  states 
exercise  a  powerful  economic  Influence  over 
their  smaller  neighbors,  and,  in  turn,  depend 
upon  the  good  will  of  these  small  states. 
In  many  ways  their  relations  are  of  a  regional 
character  and  cannot  be  regulated  adequately 
by  the  UN.  If  the  amended  UN  U  to  de- 
velop into  a  real  world  federation.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  establish  regional  federa- 
tions to  deal  on  a  regional  level  with  those 
International  problems  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  by  the  UN  on  a  world  level. 

These  regional  federations,  wlien  estsb- 
llsbed.  win  function  as  an  Intermediate 
mechanism  between  the  seventy-odd  sov- 
ereign statMi  and  the  ultimata  world  feder- 
ation government.    fOr  Instance,  when  com- 


any  aggressor  In  a  matter  of  days. 

But  the  International  contingent  alone  is 
not  strong  enough  to  suppress  aggression  by  a 
combination  of  major  powers.  Therefore, 
another  provision  must  be  made:  If  the  Se- 
curity Council  needs  additional  forces  to  help 
the   international   contingent   suppress   ag- 


ble  of  suppressing  any  aggression,  and  yet  It 
retains  for  each  major  power  the  ability  to 
defend  Itself  with  Its  own  armament.  In  this 
manner  we  c^n  have  an  adequate  interna- 
tional police  force  without  the  danger  of  a 
world  tyranny. 


is  done  by  the  Security  Council.  But  Bvis- 
Blan  agents  get  busy,  and  one  fine  day  Oak 
Ridge  and  New  York  City  go  up  in  a  cloud 
of  radioactive  dust,  and  7.000,000  innocent 
people  are  destroyed,  including  half  a  million 
children  under  the  age  of  ID.    Both  RuKla 
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pleted  under  the  world  federation,  the 
amended  Security  Council  will  represent  11 
regional  federations  instaad  of  individual 
sovereign  states.  The  regional  federations 
will  also  function  as  an  indispensable  Inter- 
mediate step  toward  tbe  ideal  of  world 
citizenship. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  already  recog- 
nizes regional  arrangements  for  collective  de- 
fense. This  should  be  expanded  to  recognize 
the  establishment  of  regional  federations  as 
an  Integral  part  of  what  will  eventually  be 
the  world  federation.  A  regional  federa- 
tion is  set  up  by  means  of  a  free  association 
of  two  or  more  sovereign  states  of  similar 
political  or  economic  Interests  located  in  a 
defined  region. 

The  structure  of  the  regional  federations 
should  be  patterned  after  the  amended  UN, 
or  world  federation. 

The  powers  that  could  be  delegated  to  a 
regional  federation  government  are  for 
example : 

1.  Supervision  of  treaties  concluded  be- 
tween member-states  and  protection  of 
agreements  and  rights  of  citizens  in  their 
interstate  relations  (through  a  regional 
equity  court). 

2.  The  making  of  treaties  and  agreements 
with  the  governments  of  member-states  rel- 
ative to  economic,  educational,  and  scien- 
tific cooperation  within  the  region.  For  in- 
stance, the  regional  government,  upon  the 
agreement  of  Its  member-states,  may  issue 
regional  passports,  found  a  regional  bank,  es- 
tablish a  regional  customs  union,  and  set 
up  regional  educational  and  scientific  re- 
search foundations. 

3.  The  administration  of  Intra-reglonal 
straits  and  waterways.  All  such  straits  and 
waterways  between  member-states  should  be 
Internationalized  and  supervised  by  the  re- 
gional government.  Similarly,  certain  air 
bases  should  afford  access  and  stop-over 
rights  to  all  states  of  the  region.  This  same 
principle  could  also  be  extended  to  the  Inter- 
nationalization of  straits  and  waterways  be- 
tween regions,  to  be  supervised  by  the  world 
federation  government. 

Another  function  for  which  the  regional 
federation  Is  Ideally  fitted  Is  the  adminis- 
tration of  colonies  belonging  to  member- 
states  of  the  same  region.  If  the  member- 
states  agree  to  do  so,  all  colonies  belonging 
to  member-states  of  the  same  region  should 
be  pooled  and  administered  directly  by  the 
regional  government  with  equal  access  ac- 
corded to  citizens  of  all  member-states  of 
the  region.  The  education.  Improvement, 
and  eventual  liberation  of  the  colonial  peo- 
ples must  be  the  objective. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  world  today  will 
show  that  there  are  actually  several  worlds, 
of  regions.  Each  has  Its  own  historical,  ra- 
cial, cultural,  or  economic  personality.  Here 
are  these  regions,  with  the  states  which  they 
logically  Include: 

Pan-American:  United  States  and  the 
Latin-American  Republics. 

British:  United  Kingdom  and  the  Domin- 
ions. 

Latin-European:  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Bel- 
gium, Portugal. 

Central  European :  Germany  Is  Its  nucletis; 
the  neighboring  states,  such  as  Denmark  or 
Austria,   though   culturally   and   geographi- 
cally   in    the   same   region,   have    (rightly) 
•morally  disowned  her. 

Polish-Danubian:  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania.  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Al- 
bania, Greece. 

Middle  Eastern:  Turkey,  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria, 
Palestine.  Arabia,  Afghanistan,  and  Egypt. 

Russian:  U.  8.  S.  R. 

Chinese:  China. 

Japanese:  Japan  proper. 

There  are  two  additional  natural  regions 
In  which  none  of  tbe  comporient  states  are 
today  really  sovereign;  The  Indo-Malayslan 
region  (which  includes  the  Philippines  and 
Slam,    tbe    Metbcrland    East    Indies,    and 


Indochina)  and  India.  Tbe  principle  of 
regional  federation  could  also  be  applied  to 
the  problem  of  liberating  these  peoples  In  a 
manner  acceptable  to  their  present  sover- 
eign states. 

If  you  glance  again  at  the  list  of  these 
regions,  you  will  see  that  tbe  Russian,  the 
British,  and  the  Chinese  regions  already  are 
integrated  by  central  governmenU.  The 
pan-American  region  has  started  to  become 
integrated,  by  means  of  tbe  various  pan- 
Amerlcan  congresses.  The  middle  eastern 
region  also  Is  showing  signs  of  political  soli- 
darity. A  sovereign  Jewish  state  of  Pales- 
tine must  be  established  within  this  middle 
eastern,  region.  The  German  and  the  Jap- 
anese problems,  however,  must  await  the 
end  of  Allied  occupation.  That  leaves  only 
the  Latin-European  and  the  Pollsh-Danu- 
blan  regions. 

There  are  some  who  advocate  a  federation 
of  all  Europe  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
borders  of  Russia.  Actually,  there  U  not 
one  Europe;  there  are  at  least  three  Eviropes — 
the  Latin,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Slav.  It 
would  be  much  more  logical,  therefore,  to 
establish  three  regional  federations  instead 
of  one.  But  neither  Russia  nor  Britain  will 
permit  the  establishment  of  any  European 
federation  which  It  does  not  completely  con- 
trol, unless  a  strong  international  organi- 
zation guarantees  that  such  a  European  fed- 
eration win  not  be  a  threat  to  either  of  them. 
An  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  11  regional  federations  Is  not  possible 
in  this  book.  Those  who  are  interested  In 
the  specific  application  of  the  regional  prin- 
ciple to  the  problems  of  Inter-Amerlcan  re- 
lations, of  India,  of  the  Pacific  peoples,  of 
Germany,  and  of  Palestine,  may  refer  to  my 
book  Total  Peace. 

By  means  of  the  three  Indispensable 
amendments  we  have  eliminated  the  primary 
method  by  which  nations  have  always  settled 
disputes — the  way  of  force.  By  outlawing 
aggressive  war.  we  shall  also  eliminate  much 
Ideological  and  economic  aggression,  for  in 
the  last  analysis  what  makes  economic  or 
even  ideological  aggression  so  telling  is  the 
threat  of  force  l>ehind  It.  Once  the  threat 
of  force  Is  removed,  any  sovereign  state, 
however  small,  has  In  Its  own  hands  the 
remedies  against  other  kinds  of  aggression. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  can  elimi- 
nate disputes  between  nations.  We  must 
therefore  set  up  machinery  to  handle  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  these  disputes.  This 
can  be  done  by  way  of  a  world  equity  court 
as  part  of  the  world  federation  government. 
The  world  equity  court  should  be  consti- 
tuted In  the  same  manner  as  the  World  Court 
previously  described.  Alternatively.  It  can  be 
set  up  by  means  of  representation  directly 
from  the  regional  federations. 

The  power  of  the  world  equity  court 
should  be  to  Interpret,  arbitrate,  and  cause 
to  be  enforced  aU  treaties  containing  a 
Justiciable  clause. 

A  Justiciable  clause  is  a  special  clause  in- 
serted in  any  agreement,  by  which  the  par- 
ties to  the  agreement  consent  to  and  require 
arbitration  of  the  agreement  by  the  world 
equity  court.  An  agreement  containing  a 
Justiciable  clause  Is  enforceable  by  the  world 
equity  court  for  a  period  of  25  years  only. 

Any  treaty  or  agreement  between  any  two 
or  more  member  states  may  contain  a  Justi- 
ciable clause.  If  all  parties  to  the  agreement 
wish  It.  but  It  Is  inserted  voltmtarlly.  How- 
ever, any  treaty  or  agrecihent  concluded  by 
the  government  of  a  regional  federation  or 
by  the  government  of  the  world  federa- 
tion with  Its  member  states  must  contain 
stich  a  Justiciable  clause. 

The  world  equity  cotirt  cannot  support 
Its  decisions  by  military  force.  But  it  can 
ptrnlsh  violators  of  Ita  decuions  by  maaoa 
of  economic  sanctions. 

An  economic  sanction  is  herein  deflnad  aa 
the  establishment  of  a  partial  or  completa 


blockade  by  the  government  of  the  world 
federation  against  a  sovereign  stata  or  Ita 
citizens. 

An  economic  sanction,  however,  can  be  ap- 
plied only  after  a  writ  of  economic  sanctions 
has  been  Issued  by  the  world  equity  court, 
and  only  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the  Security 
Council. 

This  means  that  the  government  of  the 
world  federation  has  no  enforceable  power 
over  two  sovereign  states  In  their  treaty  re- 
latlotu  unless  In  each  Instance  they  previous- 
ly and  voluntarily  consent  to  Insert  the 
Justiciable  clause.  It  also  means  that  the 
governments  of  the  regional  federatloiis  and 
of  the  world  federation  can  gradually  ac- 
quire more  authority  voluntarily  delegated 
by  the  member  states,  as  they  conclude 
treaties  containing  this  Justiciable  claiue. 

This  new  method  of  a  Justiciable  clause, 
which  makes  a  treaty  enforceable  by  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  has  all  the  advantages  of 
compulsory  arbitration  advocated  by  many 
Jurists,  and  at  the  same  time  Is  acceptable 
to  all  the  sovereign  states.  And  by  limiting 
the  time  of  enforceability  of  a  treaty  to  25 
years.  It  obviates  the  danger  of  perpetuat- 
ing Indefinitely  treaty  Injustices  caused  by 
changed  conditions. 

World  federation  some  day?  Just  de- 
scribed are  concrete  steps,  starting  with  the 
amended  United  Natloru  Charter,  to  make 
world  federation  a  practical  reality.  All  this 
can  be  achieved  If  we  amend  the  United 
Nations  Charter  now.  None  of  It  can  be 
achieved  unless  we  do. 

Having  taken  this  excursion  into  the  fu- 
ture, therefore,  we  must  return  to  the  pres- 
ent and  consider  Just  what  concrete  steps 
we  can  take,  starting  today,  to  arrive  at  the 
amended  United  Nations  Charter. 


Member  of  Marine  Seamen's  Union  Op- 
potei  Coast  Guard  Jurisdiction  Oyer 
Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK3 

Friday.  July  26,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  I  was  actively  engaged  in  efforts 
to  defeat  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  which 
had  for  its  purpose  the  conferring  of 
permanent  jurisdiction  over  the  mer- 
chant marine  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard.  As  a  war  measure,  our  shipping 
and  our  merchant  marine  which  had 
heretofore  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 
Everyone  recognized  that  this  was  a  tem- 
porary proposition. 

Then,  out  of  a  clear  sky  on  May  16. 
1946,  Reorganization  Plaii  No.  3  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  which  con- 
ferred permanent  jurisdiction  of  our 
shipping  and  merchant  marine  In  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard.  I  Intro- 
duced a  House  concurrent  resolution  for 
the  purpose  of  disapproving  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3.  This  resolution  passed 
the  House  but  failed  of  passage  In  the 
Senate,  and  reorganization  plan  No.  3  If 
now  the  law.  It  ought  to  be  repealed. 
I  am  fortified  in  that  conclusion  by  a 
letter  that  I  received  from  Pfc  Swen  E. 
SaaH,  of  my  district,  wbote  ieiier  read* 
as  follows: 


i^ 
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BUOOOMTCU  COMrAMT.  TC  ScaooL, 

Fort  Eu»tia,  Va..  July  25,  194S. 
Bod.  WnxuM  A.  Pittznczb, 
House  0/  Representatives, 

Washtngton.  D.  C. 

Dkak  8n:  Having  been  tnforme<l  of  your 
recent  efforts  to  eliminate  the  United  8Ut«s 
Coaat  Guard  JurUdlctlon  over  the  merchant 
marine,  I  wUh  to  take  this  means  to  thank 
you  for  your  splendid  action.  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased  to  read  that  you  had  quoted 
Terbatljn  a  speech  by  John  Hawks,  president 
of  the  Seamen's  International  Union. 

Although  I  was  never  a  member  of  the 
Seamen's  International  Union,  I  was  and 
still  am  a  member  of  two  other  seamen's 
tmlons  —  the  Marine  Firemen's  Union 
(MFOW)  and  the  Marine  Engineers'  Benefi- 
cial Association — although  I  am  at  present 
serving  In  the  United  Sutes  Army. 

Tour  move  has  aided  all  members  of  tha 
merchant  marine  regardless  of  imion  affilia- 
tion, and  I  am  proud  that  the  Congressman 
from  my  home  district  In  northern  Minne- 
sota is  a  leader  In  the  move  to  restore  effi- 
cient peacetime  operation  of  the  United 
States  merchant  marine. 

As  a  resident  and  voter  of  Chlsholm,  Minn., 
I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  your  progres- 
elve  spirit. 

BespectfiUly  yours, 

PfC  SWDf  E.  Saau. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Saari  refers  to  John 
Hawks,  president  of  the  Seamen's  Inter- 
national  Union,   with   headquarters  In 
New  York  City.     Mr.  Hawks  appeared 
and  testified  in  opposition  to  Reorganiza- 
Uon  Plan  No.  3.  both  before  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  which  considered 
the  plan.    He  made  an  excellent  witness 
and  pointed  out  the  difQculties  and  ob- 
jections to  having  permanent  control  of 
our  shipping  and  merchant  marine  un- 
der   the    United    States    Coast    Guard. 
Those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
not  done  so  should  read  Mr.  Hawks'  tes- 
timony before  the  committees  which  held 
these  hearings.   It  will  become  clear  that 
our  shipping  and  merchant  marine  juris- 
diction should  be  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  where  it  properly  be- 
longs.   For  reasons  not  here  discussed 
that  step  is  desirable,  and,  In  my  opinion, 
a  mistake  was  made  when  the  other  body 
In  Congress  voted  to  approve  plan  No.  3. 
I  have  a  bill  pending  In  the  House  now 
to  repeal  both  reorganization  plans  No.  2 
and  No.  3,  and  I  am  sure  that  legislation 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  referred  to  In  this  letter  which 
Mr.  Saari  has  written  me. 


Fo«4l  ProdactioB  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Ricord,  I  include  a 
report  from  the  Committee  on  State- 
ments, Policies,  and  Principles  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Commls- 
•loners.  Directors,  and  Secretaries  of  Ag- 
riculture, at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  held  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  on  July  11.  12,  and  13. 


KxKWT  From  thk  CotcMrrm  on  STATTMnm. 

POUCUS,     AKD     PaiNCIPLn     OF     TH«     NOITB 

CurnuL   AasociAnoN   or    CoMnuaioNow. 

DOBCTOaS,  AND  SiCBCTAaBa  OF  AoKicxn.Ttru 

AT  THS  Antra AL  McrriNc  of  the  Assocution 
States  represented:  Math  Dahl,  president, 
North  Dakota:  Harry  D.  Linn,  secretary.  Iowa; 
L.  V.  Ausman,  South  Dakota;  Arnold  P.  Ben- 
•on.  Illinois;  Charles  Plgy.  Michigan;  Albert 
H.  Krtise.  Montana;  R.  A.  Trovatten,  Mln- 
nesou;  E.  J.  Ward,  Wyoming;  A.  E.  Anderson, 
statistician.  Nebraska;  Walter  Ebllng.  statis- 
tician, Wisconsin. 

North  Central  Association  of 
commissionehs,  dmzctors  and 
Sjcl-rxtaribs  OF  AcRicxn.Tuae. 

July  13.  194$, 
"To  the  Honorable  Cunton  P.  Anderson. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The  commissioners,  directors,  and  secre- 
taries of  agriculture  of  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation recognize  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  the  American  farmer  In  producing 
the  maximum  quantity  of  food  so  essential 
to  the  winning  of  the  glorious  victory  In 
World  War  n.  They  further  recognize  that 
this  production  was  made  In  the  face  of 
many  adverse  conditions  such  as  the  short- 
age of  labor  and  shortages  of  machinery, 
farm  Implements  and  equipment.  The  food 
production  achievement  of  the  American 
farmer  stands  as  the  most  noteworthy  ac- 
complishment of  the  American  people  dur- 
ing the  war  period. 

We  now  turn  to  the  problems  of  a  postwar 
America  and  a  postwar  world.  We  sense  that 
the  producUon  of  food  is  still  the  most  Im- 
portant  Job  In  the  Immediate  postwar  years. 
Given  the  tools  and  machinery,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  will  again  produce  the  food  sup- 
plies necessary  to  feed  our  own  people,  and  to 
supply  the  needs  of  many  of  the  war  sticken 
areas  of  the  world  where  starvation  threatens 
as  a  world  rebuilds  after  years  of  destruc- 
tion. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  make 
avaUable  such  tools  and  machinery  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

We  beUeve  It  to  be  all  important  that  per- 
manent policies  be  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment  In  order  that  farm  management  may 
again  plan  farm  producUon  with  confidence 
In  a  stable  agriculttu-al  policy.  Such  confi- 
dence has  been  seriously  Impaired  by  day-to- 
day rules  of  Federal  administrators.  We  be- 
lieve that  maximum  agricultural  production 
will  do  much  to  prevent  further  Inflation. 
and  wUl  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
future  American  economy.  American  farm- 
ers must  be  assured  by  their  Government 
that  prices  of  farm  products,  based  on  pro- 
duction costs,  will  be  maintained  through 
a  program  of  price  support  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  ruinous  price  periods.  We  ask  that 
the  Congress  give  consideration  now  toward 
luch  a  permanent  farm  policy. 

We  oppose  a  policy  of  setting  ceiling  prices 
of  food  products,  and  commend  the  Cougreas 
for  Its  efforts  to  end  such  price  controls. 

We  believe  that  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. National  and  State,  working  In  co- 
operation with  the  agricultural  colleges, 
ahould  explore  the  poasibllltles,  through  re- 
•earch,  of  finding  new  uses  for  agricultural 
products,  and  to  create  new  markets  to  stis- 
taln  a  prosperous  American  agriculture,  and 
to  encourage  production  of  farm  products 
now  being  imported  that  are  adaptable  to 
our  sou  and  climate. 

We  believe  that  the  States  can  play  a  very 
important  part  In  the  development  of  such 
new  agrlctUtural  uses  and  markets,  and  we 
strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  In  dealing 
with  the  problem,  leave  the  administrative 
functions  In  the  hands  of  the  departments 
of  agrtctilture  of  the  various  States.  As  an 
example  of  the  need  for  a  return  of  such 
•dmlnlstratlve  functions  to  the  States,  we 
cite  the  inequalities  that  presently  exist  In 
the  distribution  to  the  States  ot  high  pro- 
tein feeds. 


We  commend  the  work  that  has  been  drne 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  various 
State  governments,  and  the  local  commuai- 
tles  In  adopting  soil  conservation  practices, 
and  urge  that  such  a  program  be  extended 
and  further  developed. 

All  the  members  present  wish  to  exprsss 
their  appreciation  to  Mr.  Patterson  for  .lis 
contribution  to  the  meeting  and  his  presence. 

We  believe  the  food  inspection  service  is  a 
State  responsibility,  and  we  disapprove  of 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  to  duplicate  inspection  services  now 
given  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  in 
the  various  States.  We  urge  that  the  States 
become  even  more  active  In  providing  sound 
and  practical  protection  to  .consumers  of 
agricultural  products. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  In  develop- 
ing cooperative  work  In  agricultural  statistics 
with  the  States  In  order  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  growing  needs  of  agriculture  and  sta- 
tistical service  at  local  and  State  levels.  We 
recommend  that  both  the  Federal  and  St.ite 
agencies  direct  their  efforts  toward  strength- 
ening the  State  and  county  work  In  tils 
field.  Since  the  needs  and  problems  In  this 
field  vary  In  the  different  States,  we  urge  tliat 
the  program  of  decentralizing  this  work  and 
developing  strong  State  statistical  offices  to 
meet  the  State  and  local  needs  of  agriculture 
be  further  emphasized  and  expedited. 
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Reorganization  of  Congreit 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESi»rrATIVES 
Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  reorganization  bill, 
S.  2177.  are  weU  worth  while;  namely, 
consolidating  and  streamlining  of  com- 
mittees and  the  provision  requiring 
registration  of  lobbyists,  but  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  Increasing  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  and  even 
more  opposed  to  the  provision  for  retire- 
ment benefits  for  Congressmen  and 
elective  officers  In  general.  At  the  proi)er 
time  I  propose  to  ask  for  a  record  vote 
on  the  final  passage  of  this  bill  so  that 
the  people  of  the  country  at  large  may 
know  who  is  in  favor  of  the  salary  and 
retirement  provisions  and  who  are  op- 
posed to  these  proposals. 


Canada's  Sunset  Portal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

OELZGAl^   FROM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dia-- 
Ing  the  war  the  port  of  Prince  Rupert  in 
British  Columbia  served  as  one  of  the 
great  ports  of  embarkation  In  shipping 
to  the  north  and  played  a  role  which  is 
not  generally  understood.  An  excellent 
description  of  how  Important  Prince 
Rupert  was  to  the  war  effort  is  given  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Van- 


couver Dally  Province  and  was  written 
by  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  During  the 
war  Mr.  Neuberger  served  with  the 
Northwest  Service  Command  at  White- 
horse.  Yukon  Territory,  and  by  per- 
sonal experience  was  able  to  evaluate 
what  was  done  at  Prince  Rupert.  The 
article  follows: 

Canada's  Sunset  Portal 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
Within  the  railway  yards  and  shipping  piers 
of  Prince  Rupert  was  locked,  until  now.  one 
of  the  most  significant  stories  of  World  War 
II.  And  what  happened  in  British  Colum- 
bia's northernmost  port  after  Pearl  Harbor 
Is  also  a  story  most  significant  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  the  spring  of  1942  the  first  Invasion  of 
North  American  soil  In  more  than  a  century 
occurred.  The  Japanese  occupied  outposts 
In  the  Aleutians.  Reinforcements  were 
needed  In  Alaska.  The  next  strike  might  be 
at  the  mainland. 

In  addition  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  for 
Canadian -American  defense  had  decided  to 
construct  a  military  highway  and  a  chain 
or  airports  Into  the  heart  of  Alaska. 

Thousands  of  men  and  countless  tons  of 
supplies  had  to  be  shipped  north,  but  ship- 
ping was  short.  Japanese  submarines  and 
bombers  had  taken  a  heavy  toll,  Australia 
was  beleaguered.  Heavy  convoys  were  need- 
ed in  the  North  Atlantic.  Comparatively 
few  vessels  could  be  assigned  to  the  defense 
of  Alaska,  and  these  must  be  made  as  effec- 
tive as  possible. 

In  Washington  and  Ottawa,  men  with  stars 
and  batons  on  their  shoulders  bent  over 
maps,  studied  charts,  sent  for  reports.  Al- 
ways they  returned  to  one  point  on  the  map 
of  the  North  Pacific— Prince  Rupert. 

It  was  1,500  miles  from  Seattle  to  Anchor- 
age, headquarters  of  Alaska  Defense  Com- 
mand. But  It  was  only  860  miles  from  Prince 
Rupert  to  Anchorage.  What  If  Prince  Ru- 
pert were  made  the  embarkation  point  for 
Alaska?  Would  not  each  ship  then  be  able 
to  haul  at  least  50  percent  more  cargo  be- 
cause of  the  reduced  distance? 

Looking  at  the  map,  the  Joint  chiefs  of 
staff  saw  that  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
way divided  at  Red  Pass  Junction  In  the 
Rockies.  The  main  line  twisted  off  down  the 
Fraser  River  to  Vancouver,  but  a  branch 
curved  through  the  Selkirk  Range  and  down 
the  mighty  canyon  of  the  Skeena  to  Prince 
Rupert.  This  branch  would  become  the  prin- 
cipal supply  line  to  the  men  fighting  to  hold 
Alaska  against  the  Invader. 

On  April  5,  1942,  Prince  Rupert  was  of- 
ficially designated  a  subport  of  the  Seattle 
Port  of  Embarkation.  Engineer  troops  and 
civilian  construction  workers  poured  Into  the 
town. 

One  of  America's  most  scenic  rail  routes 
became  a  thoroughfare  for  war.  An  armored 
train  was  put  Into  service  behind  a  mam- 
moth Diesel  locomotive  to  protect  the  Prince 
Rupert  line  from  possible  aerial  attack.  It 
was  fitted  with  searchlights,  machine  guns, 
and  antiaircraft  weapons.  Canadian  soldiers 
manned  It.  Bristling  steel  cars  patrolled  the 
mountain  tracks  which  connected  Prince  Ru- 
pert with  Red  Pass  Junction. 

In  Prince  Rupert  Itself  Army  engineers 
went  to  work.  Dockage  along  the  waterfront 
was  doubled.  A  huge  warehouse  was  built. 
Office  buildings  were  put  up.  Barracks  and 
Quonset  huts  took  shape  overnight.  Ma- 
rine repair  shops  and  drydocks  were  added; 
so  was  a  cold-storage  plant.  Across  Prince 
Rupert  Harbor  a  military  staging  area  was 
built  at  Port  Edward  to  house  men  while 
en  mute  to  or  from  the  Alaskan  theater  of 
war. 

Huge  freighters  stood  at  the  docks,  taking 
on  supplies  for  Anchorage,  Seward,  Nome. 
Dutch  Harbor,  and  other  key  Alaskan  points. 
Barges  shipped  equipment   to  Juneau   and 


Skagway  at  the  head  of  the  Inside  Passage. 
Bulldozers  and  steamshovels  rolled  through 
Prince  Rupert  every  day — equipment  for  the 
construction  of  the  1.519-mile  military  road 
from  Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  to 
Fairbanks.  Wher  formerly  a  locomotive 
whistled  three  times  a  week  In  the  gorge  of 
the  Skeena.  the  granite  walls  now  resounded 
to  the  noise  of  innumerable  trains. 

The  United  States  Army  spent  $17,100,000 
converting  Prince  Rupert  Into  a  model,  mod- 
ern port.  Canada  spent  an  additional  |1,- 
796,775  for  a  naval  base  and  harbor  defenses. 

Today.  Prince  Rupert,  best  equipped  sea- 
port north  of  Vancouver,  Is  the  only  nothem 
port  tied  to  the  Interior  of  the  continent  by 
rail.  These  facts  vitally  affect  the  future  of 
trade  and  shipping  In  the  North  Pacific. 

Railroad  freight  rates  to  Price  Rupert  and 
to  Seattle  and  Vancouver  have  been  equalized. 
This  means  that  a  tractor  manufactured  at 
Detroit  can  be  put  down  on  the  dock  at  Prince 
Rupert  for  the  same  cost  it  is  hauled  to  Van- 
couver or  Seattle.  Cigarettes  produced  In 
North  Carolina  can  be  transported  to  Price 
Rupert  by  rail  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be 
put  down  at  Burrard  Inlet.  It  costs  no  more 
to  haul  a  radio  set  built  In  Chicago  to  Prince 
Rupert  than  it  does  to  Tacoma. 

HT7GC  CARGOES  SHn>PEI>  FROM  NORTH  PORT 

It  costs  97  cents  to  ship  100  pounds  of 
flour  from  Seattle  to  Skagway:  the  cost  from 
Prince  Rup)ert  is  48  cents.  It  costs  $3.08  to 
ship  100  pounds  of  cigarettes  from  Seattle  to 
Skagway;  the  cost  from  Prince  Rupert  Is 
$1.42.  A  radio  set  weighing  100  pounds  can 
be  shipped  from  Seattle  to  Skagway  for  $3.72; 
the  cost  from  Prince  Rupert  Is  $1.71.  It  costs 
$3.45  to  ship  a  small  aircraft  -tool  set  from 
Seattle  to  Skagway;  the  cost  from  Prince 
Rupert  Is  $2.42. 

Shipping  tolls  from  Portland,  Tacoma.  and 
Vancouver  are  substantially  the  same  as 
from  Seattle.  Thus  It  can  be  clearly  seen 
why  the  development  of  Prince  Rupert  as  a 
seaport  challenges  the  entire  routine  and  pat- 
tern of  the  Alaskan  trade. 

If  a  Ketchikan  fisherman  has  a  good  salmon 
season  and  wants  to  buy  an  Oldsmobile  or 
Chrysler  sedan,  he  must  pay  $86.70  to  have 
the  car  Ehlpped  north  from  Seattle.  But 
if  It  Is  shipped  from  Prince  Rupert  the  ship- 
ping costs  will  be  $40.80. 

Prince  Rupert  Is  a  Canadian  port,  and 
vessels  of  foreign  registry  are  forbidden  by 
United  States  law  to  carry  passengers  and 
freight  between  Alaskan  harbors.  During 
the  war  the  law  was  suspended,  and  Prince 
Rupert  became  the  main  military  entrance 
to  Alaska.  Now  many  Alaskans  are  demand- 
ing suspension  coastwise  law  be  continued. 
Tariff  and  customs  regulations  also  Inter- 
fere with  the  extended  use  of  Prince  Rupert 
as  transportation  gateway  to  Alaska.  Yet 
this  is  certain  to  be  a  controversial  Issue 
all  along  the  Pacific  seaboard  for  years  to 
come.  The  mountain  rail  line  to  Prince 
Rupert  has  been  Improved.  The  United 
States  Government  has  spant  $17,000,000 
to  raise  the  standard  of  Prince  Ruperts  port 
facilities.  Alaskans  are  already  Insisting  that 
they  receive  the  benefit  of  these  develop- 
ments. 

Last  year  the  North  Pacific  planning  project 
suggested  that  a  pulp,  plywood,  and  pfiper 
Industry  be  built  up  In  southeastern  Alaska 
by  tising  the  Prince  Rupert  portal.  The 
study  proposed  that  railroad  cars  be  loaded 
at  the  Alaskan  mills  and  plants  and  then 
moved  by  car  ferry  through  the  smooth  waters 
of  the  Inside  passage  to  Prince  Rupert, 
whence  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
could  roll  them  to  any  point  In  Canada  or 
the  United  States.  There  Is  scarcely  an  Item 
which  cannot  be  shipped  to  Alaska  more 
cheaply  from  Prince  Rupert  than  any  other 
seaport. 

"Still  another  factor  of  considerable  In- 
terest to  Alaska,"  reveals  the  recenOy  re- 
leased North  Pacific  Planning  report,  "is  the 


extension  of  the  main  north-south  Columbl* 
highway  system  to  Prince  Rupert.  This  opens 
up  the  possibility  of  motor-vehicle  ferry 
service  which  would  connect  the  communi- 
ties of  southeastern  Alaska,  not  only  with 
the  highway  system  of  British  Columbia  and 
the  United  SUtes,  but  also  through  Haines 
and  the  newly  expanded  Alaska  highway 
system  of  the  Yukon  territory  and  Alaska. 
If  this  highway  transportation  connection 
develops  (and  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  at 
present  which  will  prevent  It),  the  economic 
relationships  of  Alaska  communities  with 
each  other  and  Prince  Rupert  will  t>ecome 
much  stronger  than  they  have  been  In  the 
past.  This  will  lend  addlUonal  stimulus  to 
the  growth  of  Alaskan  traffic  through  Prince 
Rupert. 

"It  Is,  of  course,  not  to  be  implied,"  the 
report  continues,  "that  Seattle  and  Vancouver 
will  cease  to  serve  as  the  principal  supply 
bases  of  the  north  country.  But  the  signifi- 
cance of  Prince  Rupert  as  a  shipping  point 
to  Alaska  cannot  be  dismissed." 

In  1939  cargoes  weighing  14.781,000  pounds 
had  been  unloaded  from  Canadian  vessels  at 
Prince  Rupert;  by  1943  the  total  had  soared 
to  72,026.000  pounds. 

The  War  Department  reports  that  consid- 
erably more  than  1,000.000  tons  of  cargo  were 
shipped  through  Prince  Rupert  by  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  war. 

Today  Prince  Rupert  Is  the  focal  point  of 
transportation  controversy  which  may  shake 
the  northland.  It  Is  640  miles  nearer  to 
Alaska  than  U  Seattle,  820  miles  nearer  than 
Is  Portland.  It  Is  Vancouver's  rival  for  trade 
with  the  Orient,  with  shorter  mileage  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai. 


Congressional  Reorganiution  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
myself  with  quite  mixed  emotions  on  this 
bill.  The  undoubted  need  for  reorganiza- 
tion and  streamlining  of  the  legislative 
processes  impel  me  to  favor  the  legisla- 
tion; yet.  on  the  other  hand,  the  elements 
of  increased  pay  and  retirement  benefits 
for  Members  in  it  constrain  me  to  oppose 
the  bill.  I  hr.ve  voted  against  these  pro- 
visions In  other  legislation  In  the  House. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  that  fact,  I  must 
oppose  the  legislation  now  pending. 


It's  Your  Patriotic  Duty  To  Register  and 
Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  July  26.  1946 
Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
results  in  primaries  which  have  taken 
place  so  far  this  year  show  an  alarming 
negligence  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  in  their 
failure  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.    In 
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an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Van- 


Barges  shipped  equipment  to  Juneau  and      leased  Nortn  t-acrnc  rianniuK  rrpurt,    «  <.^^ 
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this  wonderful  country  of  onrs  dtlacn- 
ship  is  a  serious  responsibility.  If  a  goT- 
cmment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
/or  the  people  is  to  be  maintained,  our 
citiaens  must  not  be  indifferent  about 
taking  part  in  elections.  In  neglecting 
to  regi.«;t<r  and  vote  they  are  failing  to 
take  advantage  of  a  great  privilege — the 
privilege  of  helping  to  select  the  type  of 
representatives  who  they  feel  would  best 
protect  their  interests  and  fight  for  legis- 
lation that  will  benefit  not  only  a  few 
adflsh  interests  but  the  people  of  our 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  Importance  of  the  coming  Novem- 
ber election  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. Every  citizen  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  21  should  register— and  do  it 
now.  Do  not  put  it  off  until  tomorrow, 
because  tomorrow  never  comes. 

In  the  recent  Pennsylvania  primary 
only  some  1.300.000  voted,  as  compared 
with  three  times  that  number — 3.794.- 
000 — who  voted  in  1944.  I  want  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Second  Congres- 
ctonal  District,  to  come  out  and  register 
and  vote  for  United  States  Senator.  Gov- 
ernor, congressional  candidates.  State 
senators,  and  members  of  the  legislature, 
so  that  our  State  will  have  the  right  type 
of  representation  in  the  National  Con- 
gress and  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Our  Piiiiadelphia  citizens  can 
register  at  City  Hall  Annex  every  week- 
day from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  Saturdays. 
from  9  a.  m.  to  12  noon.  You  cannot 
vot<  unless  you  are  registered.  The  reg- 
istration commission  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia will  set  only  1  day  for  you  to 
replster  in  your  ward  for  the  coming  No- 
vember election.  The  last  day  to  register 
at  City  Hall  Annex  is  September  18. 1946. 

No  American  citizen  should  take  the 
easy  way  and  let  others  do  the  voting. 
The  character  of  our  Government  is 
largely  what  the  voters  make  It.  Every 
voter  is  part  of  the  Government  and  he 
should  protect  and  cherish  his  right  to 
participate  in  its  elections.  It  took  50 
years  of  untiring  work  before  the  nine- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  which  gave  women  equal 
suffrage,  but  the  effort  has  been  more 
ttMB  justified  by  the  deep  Interest  which 
immen  have  taken  in  elections  since  that 
time. 

Ask  any  returned  .ser\1ceman  the  value 
of  each  person  contributing  his  share 
and  doing  his  own  part  in  an  outlined 
program  of  action.  A  policy  of  indif- 
ference can  no  more  win  the  peace  than 
It  could  have  won  the  war.  The  parents, 
wives,  and  sweethearts  of  veterans  will 
remember  that  our  servicemen  fought  for 
the  freedom  which  we  enjoy,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  impress  upon  their  friends 
and  neightMrs  that  the  perpetuation  of 
our  democracy  depends  upon  a  wide- 
awake and  vigilant  electorate. 

Every  American  citizen  should  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
his  franchise.  If  you  do  this  you  will  ex- 
press your  will  by  voting  for  the  candi- 
dates who  you  think  will  represent  you 
and  not  some  selfish  Interest.  It  is  your 
patriotic  duty  to  register  and  vote. 


Jutkt  far  Ralaad 


ETTCNSIOIf  OF  HXMABKB 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  cAurokNU 

Of  7SZ  HOnSK  OP  RSPRSBXNTATIVB 

Thunday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  several  occasions  our  cotm- 
try  has  expressed  great  friendship  for 
little  Finland.  Unfortunately,  during 
the  war,  she  was  ground  between  the 
millstones  of  two  autocratic  powers. 

FizUand  is  the  one  and  only  country 
that  Is  paying  her  debt  to  the  United 
States.  Every  installment  of  this  debt 
has  been  paid  by  her  at  the  time  It  be- 
came due.  with  interest. 

Recently,  there  was  a  thought- provok- 
ing article  in  the  Washington  Post  which 
I  am  Including  in  my  remarks,  by  virtue 
of  the  unanimous  consent  granted  to  me. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  our  State 
Department,  even  with  all  of  the  duties 
it  has.  may  be  able  to  give  a  boost  to 
Finland  so  she  may  receive  the  Justice 
to  which  she  is  entitled. 

The  article  referred  to  read?  as  fol- 
lows: 

FINNISH   naUUTOIT 

By  Insisting  on  the  Communist  principle 
of  unanimity,  Soviet  Russia  has  so  far  man- 
aged to  have  everything  her  own  way  about 
the  coming  peace.  Our  delegates  to  the  For- 
eign Ministers'  meeting  in  Paris  have  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  what  a  tough  comrade 
Brother  SUlin  Is  to  deal  with. 

Finland  for  the  last  1,000  years,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  last  6  years,  has  bad  to 
live  with  this  same  Russia  as  neighbor. 
Since  1939  Finland  has  twice  been  attacked 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Russia  made  a  separate  armistice  with 
Finland,  taking  one-third  of  her  territory,  es- 
tablishing at  least  one  fortlfled  position  on 
Finni&h  soil,  and  making  Finland  pay  a  $300,- 
000JX20  war  Indemnity.  The  3,000,000  Finns, 
true  to  their  previous  reputation,  have  al- 
ready paid  more  than  one-half  of  the  $300,- 
000,000,  while  the  whole  world  made  an  open 
fuss  for  several  months  of  precious  Foreign 
Ministers'  meeting  time  to  object  to  40,000,000 
Italians  paying  $100,000,000. 

So,  even  without  invoking  any  principle 
of  unanimity,  by  the  time  the  general  peace 
is  signed  Soviet  Russia  will  almost  have  taken 
$300,000,000  In  Finland's  forestry  products, 
ships,  railroad  rolling  stock,  and  everything 
that  a  nation  can  be  despoiled  of. 

As  to  the  third  of  Finland's  territory,  it 
comprises  most  of  Finland's  forests  which  are 
vital  to  Finland  supporting  herself  and  deal- 
ing honorably  with  other  nations  as  she 
always  has.  Thl«  one-third  of  Finland's  ter- 
ritory is  purely  Finnish.  There  Is  not  the 
slightest  Justification  for  allowing  Soviet  Rus- 
sia to  take  It  or  to  keep  It.  Russia  has  already 
endless  wastes  of  land. 

As  the  peace  conference  gets  under  way  It 
is  high  time  that  every  American  raise  his 
voice  in  protest  against  depriving  Finland  of 
one-third  of  her  territory.  At  the  Versailles 
Peace  Conference  we  followed  the  principle  of 
peace  without  annexations  and  war  indemni- 
ties, which  also  was  one  of  the  slogans  of  the 
newborn  Bolshevik  Russia. 

In  the  atomic  age  no  nation  should  be  per- 
znltted  to  use  the  silly  pretext  for  land  graft 
that  the  neighbors'  land  la  needed  for  pro- 
tecting one's  own  land.  Modern  weapons 
have  deprived  that  awkward  notion  of  all  of 


Mb  fllDMy  eoherwDM.  Mr.  TAMBBnaaa  Vtys  w» 
iAall  not  bargain  !n  human  rights  and  f  Jnda- 
mental  UbcrtlM  anywhere  tn  the  world.  The 
•ooaelenc*  at  the  AUled  world  must  speak  up 
itow. 

JQBN  A.  OuAtnxmn. 
WASHiNwroir. 


How  Mock  LoDf  cr  Are  Wc  To  Abaie  Our 
Ally,  the  GoTcranncBt  of  Ckiaa? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  IflNNXSOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26,  1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reccrd,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  G^iorge 
E.  Sokolsky.  who  lived  in  China  laany 
years  and  knows  it  intimately,  from  the 
Times-Herald,  Washington.  D.  C.  July 
22,  1946: 

China  is  the  orphan  of  the  war.  Fighting 
longest  and  undoubtedly  at  the  largest  cost 
In  life,  China  remains  what  she  has  been  for 
half  a  century,  a  country  In  turmoil.  In  con- 
fusion, without  genuine  governmental  au- 
thority. 

Even  the  foreign  ministers  at  Paris  ttjated 
China  contemptuously  by  rejecting  her  as  a 
sponsor  for  the  forthcoming  Peace  Confer- 
ence.   China  simply  does  not  count. 

It  might  have  been  different  had  the 
Unibed  States  recognized  all  of  China's  pos- 
sibilities as  an  ally.  And  one  does  not  look 
too  closely  at  allies  as  long  as  they  pi  a;  the 
game,  for  if  China  has  Its  Soongs,  we  have 
our  Garssons.  But  the  United  States,  In 
a  manner,  betrayed  China,  At  the  tecret 
Singapore  conference,  prior  to  our  entry  into 
the  war.  the  United  States  agreed  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  victory.  Hong  Kong  was  to  be 
ret\u-ned  to  Great  Britain. 

At  the  Yalta  conference,  Franklin  D.  R  xjse- 
velt  agreed  to  give  to  Soviet  Russia  the  rail- 
roads of  Manchuria.  Port  Arthur,  and  Di.lren, 
which  practically  means  that  Soviet  Russia 
and  not  China  succeeded  to  Japan's  rights 
and  claims  in  Manchuria,  where  Russia  has 
not  even  the  Justification,  small  as  it  was, 
that  Japan  had.  Yalta  is  one  of  the  mean- 
est, the  most  cynical  betrayals  In  histor/. 

To  top  that,  instead  of  fully  supporting 
the  government  that  was  our  ally  in  war. 
that  we  had  recognized  and  with  which  we 
have  treaties,  the  United  States  has  been 
parleying  with  communistic  rebels,  a  filth 
column  cf  Soviet  Russia.  In  that  county. 

When  Gen.  Pat  Hurley  was  our  Ambassador 
to  China,  he  uncovered  our  chicanery  and  the 
fact  that  the  State  Department  was  porsu- 
Ing  intrigue  rather  than  policy,  trickery 
rather  than  principle.  He  was  thrown  to  the 
wolves  of  left-wing  propaganda. 

Then  General  Bitarshall  was  sent  to  China 
as  a  sort  of  honest  broker  between  a  recog- 
nized government  and  the  rebels  agalEst  It. 
as  though  the  rebels  could  have  any  status 
with  us.  And  now.  Instead  of  appoiating 
General  Wedemeyer  our  Ambassadcr  to 
China,  as  planned  and  rtimored.  Mr.  Tnmian 
surprisingly  appoints  the  aged  and  i)olly. 
annlsh  Dr.  Leighton  Stuart,  a  missionary  edu- 
cator with  an  astonishing  ability  at  fimd  rais- 
ing and  for  agreeing  with  everybody. 

Dr.  Stuart  knows  Chinese  personalltiK!.  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  by  training  and  hat  it  of 
mind  he  is  capable  of  understanding  Ctlna's 
lole  in  world  affairs. 
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General  Wedemeyer  has  been  in  the  thick 
of  China  at  war;  Dr.  Stuart,  in  the  nearly 
3  decades  that  I  have  observed  him  in 
China,  never  adopted  a  positive  stand  on  any 
Issue  requiring  positiveness.  Of  course,  he  is 
popular  with  all  factions  as  all  are  who  have 
no  positive  position  on  anything.  He  Is  a 
nice  man,  if  you  know  wtiat  I  mean.  At  this 
moment  the  United  States  needs  strength  in 
China;  it  sends  as  Ambassador  an  excellent 
public  relations  counsel. 

And  so  we  move  along,  weakly,  uncertainly, 
fearful  to  antagonize  the  Russians,  Insistent 
upon  maintaining  the  British  Empire,  more 
worried  by  the  corruptions  of  the  Soongs  than 
we  are  by  the  prospects  of  establishing  a 
sufficiently  strong  government  In  China  so 
that  our  policies  and  purposes  and  trade  in 
China  can  be  made  to  count  for  something 
in  our  Interest.  Or  do  we  have  an  Interest? 
By  the  look  ot,  it,  one  would  imagine  that 
American  diplomacy  has  become  a  sort  of 
game  of  parchesl. 

There  is  this  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  proba- 
bly thinks  about  from  time  to  time:  He 
could  at  any  time  between  1931  and  1945 
have  made  a  deal  with  the  Japanese  which 
would  have  given  China  generally  and  his 
povernment  In  particular  a  better  deal  than 
China  has  today. 

I  know  this  Is  so  because  In  1930-31,  Baron 
Shidehara,  then  Japanese  minister,  discussed 
such  terms  with  me  and  in  every  respect  his 
terms  were  superior  to  China's  estate  today. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  could  have  betrayed  us  and 
aided  the  Japanese  during  the  war.  He  re- 
mained true  to  his  obligations  to  us  and  was 
betrayed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Yalta. 

Chiang  must  wonder  what  kind  of  people 
ho  is  dealing  with.  We  ought  to  wonder  what 
will  happen  to  the  balance  In  Asia,  if  Chiang 
Kai-shek  can  take  no  more  of  It  and  quits. 


S.  2177 — Present  Salary  and  Allowance 
of  Congressmen  Are  Adequate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Buck,  of  New  York.  We  are 
now  receiving  a  salary  of  $10,000  and 
$2,500  for  expenses.  In  fact,  the  expense 
money  is  really  an  Increase  in  salary. 
Looking  at  it  that  way.  our  salary  has 
been  increased  25  percent. 

If  I  thought  that  the  increase  in  salary 
proposed  by  the  bill  would  bring  better 
Congressmen,  I  would  not  hesitate  one 
moment  to  vote  for  it.  However,  if  we 
place  the  salary  too  high  what  we  will 
get  is  not  able  and  statesmanlike  Con- 
gre.ssmen,  but  politicians,  whose  prime 
interest  in  the  office  of  Congressman  is 
to  make  more  money  than  they  are  able 
to  make  in  private  life  or  in  some  bu- 
reaucratic job.  The  result  will  be  less 
statesmanship  and  more  politics  in  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  my  considered  conviction  that  men 
who  go  into  public  life,  and  particularly, 
Members  of  Congress,  are  not  generally 
the  type  who  have  a  money  instinct. 
While  it  Is  true  that  they  should  receive 
a  reasonable  compensation  in  order  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
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lies  in  accordance  with  the  station  which 
they  occupy,  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
men  whom  J,  have  met  in  Congress  are 
here  primarily  because  they  love  the  pub- 
lic service.  The  Congressman  in  this 
day  and  age  has  a  chance  to  participate 
in  some  of  the  great  things  that  are 
happening  in  the  world.  He  has  the  op- 
portunity to  help  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  more  stable  and  peaceful  world.  He 
has  the  chance  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
more  social  justice  and  greater  opportu- 
nities for  the  people  at  home.  To  me  the 
salary  and  allowances  now  obtained  are 
adequate  for  a  man  to  live  appropriate  to 
the  station  in  life  which  his  oflBce  entitles 
him  to.  The  privilege  of  directly  partici- 
pating in  the  great  events  that  ai-e  now 
being  unfolded  Is,  in  itself,  worth  a  great 
deal  to  an  individual.  It  Is  for  that  and 
other  reasons  that  I  think,  any  additional 
allowances  at  this  time  are  unnecessary 
and  perhaps  even  unwarranted. 


Leib  Launches  Movement  To  Unite 
Numerous  World  War  II  OrgaiU2:ations 
Into  One  Group 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  anxious  t^  see 
the  196  veteran  organizations  that 
have  sprung  up  out  of  the  recent  war 
united  under  one  banner.  The  veterans 
of  this  war  are  divided  and  it  is  important 
that  they  unite.  It  is  obvious  that  they 
want  their  own  organization.  They  are 
badly  in  need  of  one  strong  national 
voice  rather  than  the  many  local  voices 
that  have  and  are  coming  up  each  day. 

In  this  connection  a  movement  to  con- 
solidate the  numerous  World  War  II  or- 
ganizations is  now  under  way.  The  cam- 
paign is  now  spearheaded  by  youthful 
J.  H.  Leib,  who  has  done  yeoman  work  in 
behalf  of  the  veterans.  It  was  he  who 
started  the  fight  to  clean  up  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which  ultimately  ended 
in  the  resignation  of  General  Himis  and 
the  appointment  of  General  Bradley  as 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Five 
months  before  the  newspaper  PM  and 
the  Cosmopolitan  magazine  took  up  the 
issue,  Leib  had  hammered  away  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  in  the  Nation's 
newspajsers  demanding  a  sweeping  in- 
vestigation of  this  neglected  Government 
agency,  as  evinced  by  statements  appear- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
91.  part  2.  page  1956;  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, voliune  90,  part  10,  page  A3914: 
voliune  90,  part  11,  pages  A4377,  A4422, 
A4569;  volume  91,  part  10,  pages  A9.  A75. 
A369,  A879;  volume  91,  part  12,  A2909. 

It  was  Leib  who  urged  that  the  base 
pay  of  the  soldiers  be  increased  to  $50 
per  month  and  today  our  fighting  men 
are  the  highest  paid  in  the  world.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  inside  story  of 


this  campaign  who  know  who  did  the 
work  and  who  carried  the  banner. 
Source:  Congressional  Record. •  volume 
87,  part  7,  pages  7047-7062;  and  in  the 
Appendix,  volume  87,  part  13,  page 
A3937;  volume  89,  part  10,  page  A2280. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  list  a  few 
additionaf  crusades  undertaken  by  Leib 
in  behalf  of  the  veterans  and  servicemen 
as  ^-ell  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as 
follows: 

First.  He  led  the  campaign  that 
brought  about  the  investigation  of  the 
artificial  limb  industry.  Source:  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congr£ssion.\l  Record. 
volume  91,  part  13,  page  A4743. 

Second.  Veterans'  Administration 
adopted  Lelb's  suggestion  that  veterans 
hospitalized  in  Government  institutions 
be  granted  either  correspondence  courses 
or  direct  classroom  instruction.  Source: 
Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  92,  page  A102. 

Third.  Brought  about  the  revision  of 
the  pauper  oath  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  veterans'  hospitals  and  forced  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  reduce  the 
hospital  apphcation  form  from  4  pagts 
to  less  than  a  page  and  a  half.  Source: 
Congressional  Record,  volume  91.  part 
3,  page  3325. 

Foiirth.  Was  the  first  to  demand  that 
the  World  War  n  insurance  policies  be 
revised  and  to  Include  the  same  benefits 
that  were  granted  to  veterans  of  the  last 
war.  Source :  Appendix  to  the  Congres- 
sioN.^L  Record,  volume  91,  part  13,  page 
A5024. 

Fifth.  Played  an  important  role  In 
bringing  about  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  within  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Source:  Appendix  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  91,  part  12, 
page  A3833;  volume  91.  part  13.  pages 
A5120,  A5184. 

Sixth.  Caused  the  Navy  Department  to 
make  test  for  conventional  styles  for  new 
sailors'  imiforms.  Source:  Appendix  to 
the  Congressional  Rec(»d,  volume  92, 
page  All. 

Seventh.  Revealed  that  United  States 
ships  were  gathering  barnacles  in  far 
Pacific  ports  and  Induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  these  vessels  to  bring  the 
servicemen  home.  Source:  Banner 
headline,  Washington  Daily  New.-?.  Jan- 
uary 1,  1946,  and  January  7,  1946;  also 
Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  92,  page  A31. 

Eighth.  Brought  about  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  defective-airplane  scandal 
throug'n  the  Senate  War  Investigating 
Committee.  Source:  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  89,  part  3,  page  3319;  volume 
91,  part  1,  page  193;  volume  91.  part  3, 
page  3475;  and  the  Appendix,  volume  88. 
part  10.  page  A3P44;  volume  89,  part  10, 
pages  A1618,  A2280;  volume  91,  part  10. 
A823. 

Leib  has  held  the  following  offices  in 
the  veterans'  organizations:  Vice  com- 
mander, service  officer,  chairman,  serv- 
iceman hospitality  committee,  Costello 
Post,  American  Legion,  Washington,  D. 
C,  one  of  the  largest  posts  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Chairman,  hospitalization  and  re- 
habilitation committee,  national  legisla- 
tive director,  national  offlcer.  Sad  Sacks, 
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one  of  the  founders  of  ihe  orgamza- 
tion.  Amvets.  American  Veterans  of 
World  .War  II.  <This  organization  was 
founded  by  Elmo  W.  Keel.) 

Member  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
a  newspaper  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Washington.  D.  C. 
April  25.  1946,  as  follows: 

AMYIT    USISLATIW    UPUBKNTATIVX    HAS    WON 
COLOKrVL  WAT 

Joseph  H.  Leib,  legislator  director  of  the 
Amvets.  American  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
became  perhaps  the  most  cougresslonally 
quoted  American  private  citizen  last  week, 
having  been  mentioned  from  time  to  time  by 
legislators  from  all  48  States.  Representative 
Uaut  L.  Towk,  World  War  I  veteran,  of  New 
Jersey,  completed  the  national  tally  of  States. 

Lelb's  Items  or  statements  about  him  have 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  509 
different  occasions. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Amvets" 
legtslatlve  leader,  through  his  tireless  work 
on  Capitol  Hill,  has  been  credited  in  many 
circles  with  having  initiated  the  campaign  to 
raise  the  base  pay  of  Army  privates  from  921 
to  950:  first  suggesting  the  establishment  of 
the  Senate  War  Investigating  Committee,  and 
the  war  fraud  section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice:  leading  the  fight  that  brought  about 
the  recent  Indictment  of  the  artificial  limb 
industry:  instigating  the  Investigation  of  the 
aircraft  Industry  by  the  Truman  and  Mead 
committees,  and  among  other  things,  starting 
a  campaign  which  led  to  the  Investigation 
of  veterans'  hospitals. 

A  long  record  of  service  to  veterans  marks 
his  career  He  has  been  credited  In  the  Con- 
••IMIOMAI.  RECO!to  as  having  saved  the  Nation 
mart  than  1 11. 000. 000 .000  through  passage  of 
the  renegotiation  and  war  fraud  bills. 

Leib.  who  was  sketched  recently  In  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  by  Howard  Bluett  as 
the  leglalator  without  portfolio,  launched  his 
career  when  as  still  a  teen-ager  he  walked 
Into  Al  Smith's  national  headquarters  in  New 
York  and  became  a  campaigner.  Later,  at  a 
tender  age.  he  started  the  first  Roosevelt  for 
President  Club  in  the  United  States,  became 
chief  of  correspondence  of  a  large  Federal 
agency,  and  then,  leaving  partisan  politics 
after  a  break  with  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion over  the  Supreme  Court  packing  Issue, 
he  began  his  present  occupation  as  a  free 
lanoe  writer. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the  Army  In 
World  War  II.  Leib  aided  In  the  formation 
of  the  Amvets.  and  today  is  the  organization's 
-voice"  on  Capitol  Hill. 


OPA — Guardian  of  the  People's  Purse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PCNNSTLVANIA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIViS 

Friday.  July  26,  1946 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
OPA  is  the  average  citizen's  first  line  of 
defense  against  runaway  inflation. 
Many  thousands  of  people.  Including 
businessmen  and  industrialists  who  op- 
posed its  continuation,  have  rallied  to 
the  support  of  price  legislation  now  that 
they  have  witnessed  the  catastrophic  re- 
sults since  the  exit  of  the  OPA. 

With  few  exceptions  price  increases 
have   skyrocketed   to   heights   rivaling 


those  which  followed  1919  and  precipi- 
tated a  postwar  depression.  Such  a 
siiualion  can  and  must  be  averted,  and 
the  only  means  of  holding  the  price  line 
throughout  the  Nation  is  by  price  con- 
trol. 

Buyers'  strikes,  sharp  rises  ^  the  cost 
of  foodstuffs,  and  rental  profiteers,  to 
cite  but  a  few  instances,  give  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  nefarious  practices  which 
the  country  could  .have  expected  without 
the  restoration  of  the  OPA.  I  am  proud 
of  my  votes  in  favor  of  a  strong  OPA. 
A  vote  against  the  OPA  was  a  vote  for 
legalized  black-marketing. 

Price  controls  exist  only  as  an  emer- 
gency measure,  and  that  the  threat  of 
inflation  is  a  very  real  emergency  » very 
hoasewife  and  shopper  knows  full  well. 
During  the  interim  that  price  regulations 
ceased  to  exist  many  hundreds  of  letters 
came  to  my  office  citing  cases  of  shame- 
less abuses.  One  instance  which  bears 
mentioning  concerned  a  rental  increase 
on  a  modest  home  from  $35  per  month 
to*  $60  a  month.  My  attention  was  also 
called  to  commensurate  increases  in  the 
costs  of  food  products,  meats,  butter,  ahd 
other  essential  commodities. 

No  one  for  a  moment  holds  that  the 
original  OPA  act  was.  or  the  new  act  is. 
the  most  perfect  instrument  to  combat 
inflation.  However,  it  is  only  by  such 
legislation  that  we  can  retard  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  and  save  our  national 
economy.  Unquestionably  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  amend  prices  from  time  to  time, 
should  surpluses  accumulate  in  certain 
commodities  and  the  demand  thus  fail 
to  meet  the  available  supply  of  price  reg- 
ulated goods.  Moreover,  as  production 
meets  demand  competitive  prices  will  find 
their  own  level  and  it  will  be  possible  to 
gradually  abolish  price  control. 

Until  that  time  comes,  the  OPA  re- 
mains our  strongest  weapon  against  the 
black  market,  which  annually  drains 
millions  of  dollars  in  hard-earned  money 
from  the  pockets  of  working  men  and 
their  families.  According  to  one  report 
reaching  me.  the  week-long  buyers' 
strike  protesting  the  unwarranted  rise  in 
the  costs  of  meats  resulted  in  the  black 
market  losing  more  than  $10,000,090. 

Certainly  we  all  want  the  radios,  new 
automobiles,  and  other  goods  so  long 
denied  us  during  the  war  years.  But  we 
want  them  at  just  and  fair  prices,  at 
prices  we  can  afford  without  endanger- 
ing our  own  security  and  welfare. 

I  am  happy  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  constituents  supported 
me  in  my  appeals  and  votes  for  an  effec- 
tive OPA.  Less  than  5  percent  opposed 
price  control  legislation,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  the  jiercentage  has  been  cut  con- 
siderably in  view  of  what  transpired  dur- 
ing the  weeks  the  country  lacked  an  OPA. 

The  new  Price  Control  Act  is  common- 
sense  legislation,  which  recognizes  the 
peril  of  inflation.  Moreover,  it  repre- 
sents a  substantial  improvement  over  the 
earlier  OPA  extension  bill,  which  was 
quite  properly  vetoed  by  President  Tru- 
man as  a  mockery.  It  was  a  spurious 
bill,  which  would  not  have  served  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Con- 
versely, the  OPA  Act  now  in  effect,  while 
not  foolproof,  gives  every  Indication  of 


safeguarding  the  American  public  from 
the  evils  of  inflation  which  have  com- 
pletely wrecked  the  economy  of  Poland 
and  China,  and  which  have  played  havoc 
with  the  economic  structures  of  France 
and  other  countries  of  Europe. 

We  saw  a  sample  of  what  inflation 
can  do  to  the  Nation  when  the  OPA 
ceased  to  exist.  Now  that  it  has  been 
restored  let  us  resolve  to  keep  it  ur.til 
the  black  markets  are  dead  and  it  is  no 
longer  necessary.  It  is  a  big  job  but, 
with  the  cooperation  of  consumers,  shcp- 
keepers,  manufacturers,  landlords,  and 
all  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation,  we  can  achieve  that  goal. 


The  CIO-PAC  and  Its  Objectives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  CIO-PAC,  the  one-worlders, 
and  the  Communists  would  overthrow 
our  form  of  government.  They  have 
been  at  it  for  many  years.  They  vilify 
everyone  who  refuses  to  wear  their  saddle, 
follow  their  lead. 

They  have  been  so  abusive  that  many 
good  men  have  refused  to  remain  in 
Congress,  Others  who  have  made  the 
campaign  have,  by  their  misrepresenta- 
tions, been  defeated. 

The  following  is.  first,  from  the  column 
of  George  E.  Sokolsky  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  July  24,  and  refers 
to  Burton  K.  Wheeler.  The  second  is 
by  Prank  C.  Waldrop  in  the  July  25  issue 
of  the  same  paper,  and  refers  to  Martin 
Dies.  The  third  is  from  a  returned 
Woi  Id  War  U  veteran,  who  knows  what 
the  CIO-PAC  is  doing  to  him: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July 
24,  1946] 

THESE  D.\TS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
Few  men  will  be  more  missed  In  the  United 
States  Senate  than  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  for  his  experience  has  been  great, 
his  Integrity  beyond  question,  and  his  under- 
standing of  national  and  International  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  order.  He  has  served 
with  distinction  and  competence  for  nearly 
24  years,  and  In  a  world  distracted  by  vul- 
garity and  cheapness  In  high  places,  he  stands 
a  monument  to  the  finest  American  tradi- 
tions. 

Wheeler  Is  opposed  to  war.  The  very  rad- 
icals and  liberals  who  have  fought  him  this 
year  used  to  regard  him  as  a  veritable  Solo- 
men  of  wisdom  and  an  outstanding  and  pris- 
tine liberal  whom  they  lauded  with  paeans  of 
praise  as  they  now  besmirch  his  name  with 
the  ugliest  of  smears.  Certainly  history  has 
already  established  the  purposeless  horrors 
of  World  War  I.  It  was  a  futile,  useless  war 
which  orUy  served  to  pave  the  way  for  World 
War  II. 

It  wrecked  Europe,  brought  a  fierce  depres- 
sion upon  this  country,  and  paved  the  way 
for  fascism  and  communism.  It  destroyed 
many  monarchies  but  did  not  really  establish 
democracies.  Instead.  It  made  possible  the 
careers  of  the  three  most  evU  men  In  history. 
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Stalln,  Hitler,  and  Mussolini,  In  the  order 
named. 

Wheeler  was  opposed  to  World  War  II. 
But  he  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  liberal, 
for  he  had  remained  a  l)ellever  in  democracy, 
which  is  an  offensive  word  to  those  who  have 
succumbed  to  Communist  propaganda  In  sup- 
port of  a  totalitarian  state. 

He  recognized  the  New  Deal  as  a  confused 
and  embryonic  American  Imitation  of  Euro- 
pean totalitarianism.  Always  a  true  liberal, 
he  supported  the  New  Deal  only  as  far  as  It 
conformed  to  democratic  traditions. 

He  fought  valiantly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  democracy  and  American  Idealism: 
therefore  he  was  smeared  by  this  bund  of  acid 
throwers  and  night-soil  stingers  as  a  Fascist 
and  a  reactionary.  The  fifth  columnists  of 
hate  turned  all  their  scorn  upon  him.  for- 
getting his  services  to  the  best  causes  of  man- 
kind for  more  than  a  score  of  years. 

Another  element  entered  Into  this  cam- 
paign. There  Is  a  group  of  men  in  New  Yor^k, 
terrlfylngly  financed,  fanatical  In  their  seal, 
utterly  ruthless  In  their  methods,  un-Ainerl- 
can  In  their  concepts,  honest  In  their  pur- 
poses but  immoral  in  their  tactics,  who  have 
made  a  god  of  Hitler  as  some  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia  worship  the  devil.  The  focus  of  all 
their  thinking  is  Hitler.  They  have  no  rela- 
tions with  their  God.  no  worship,  no  faith,  no 
beliefs — except  that  Hitler  was  the  most  po- 
tent creature  on  earth,  therefore  the  greatest 
menace  to  them.  They  offer  no  positive 
Idealism,  only  a  prolongation  of  hatreds. 
They  Judge  all  questions,  all  Issues,  all  men, 
by  their  relationship  to  Hitler.  Anyone  who 
opposed  our  entry  Into  the  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  Stalln  Is  regarded  as  pro- 
Hltler,  prb-NazI,  pro-Fascist. 

These  men  are  not  Communists.  B^apy  of 
them  are  rich  capitalists  engaged  in  business. 
But  they  have  gone  completely  mad  on  the 
Hitler  Issue:  the  defeat  of  Germany,  the  death 
of  Hitler,  the  trial  of  his  associates,  the  rise 
of  Stalin,  the  peril  of  world  communism,  even 
the  dangers  to  the  United  States  means  noth- 
ing to  them. 

They  are  out  for  revenge. 

They  seek  to  kill  off  in  American  political 
and  public  life  every  man  who  at  any  stage 
opposed  the  so-called  "Roosevelt  policies," 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  enveloping  evidence 
of  his  deceit  and  trlcklness.  They  are  politi- 
cal paranolacs.  with  a  ferocious  persecution 
complex,  to  which  some  of  them  add  a  guilt 
complex  for  the  years  during  which  they 
betrayed   their  own   kin   and    coreligionists. 

They  are  surrounded  by  paid  employees. 
Job  holders  who  receive  munificent  salaries  to 
keep  this  pot  of  hate  and  revenge  boiling. 
Tlieir  Jobs  depend  upon  keeping  Hitler's 
memory  alive,  which  they  do. 

They  are  now  soliciting  funds  In  New  York 
for  PAC  on  the  grounds  that  PAC  fights  anti- 
Semitism,  which  It,  of  course,  does  not  do. 
In  fact,  all  this  activity  keeps  Hitler  alive  In 
the  United  States,  which  Is  good  fund-raising. 
It  is  Important  to  bring  all  this  into  the  open, 
and  the  Wheeler  defeat  in  Montana  does  Just 
that. 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July 
25.  19461 

wht  dies  quit 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrcp) 

LtJTKiN,  Tex.,  July  24.— Here  In  this  way- 
side town  with  his  feet  on  the  desk  and  his 
hat  down  over  his  eyes,  rests  a  Texan  whose 
name  went  around  the  world. 

He  is  Martin  Dies,  who  for  16  years  repre- 
sented the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Texas  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  6  was  chairman  of  a  special  House  com- 
mlttiee  to  Investigate  un-American  activities. 

That  committee  sat  longer  than  any  like 
group  In  the  history  of  Congress  jmd  was 


granted  more  continuing  funds.  It  has  even 
become  a  part  of  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  present  Congress. 

But  in  1944  when  its  work  was  at  a  climax 
of  tension  and  struggle.  Dies  suddenly  an- 
nounced that  he  was  through  with  Congress 
and  would  not  try  for  reelcctlor. 

Why  he  quit  has  been  a  mystery  In  Wash- 
ington ever  since,  so  naturally,  I  had  to 
come  up  here  and  ask  him  about  It. 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  Dies  just  got 
sick  and  tired  of  it  all. 

"I  had  a  sore  spot  on  my  lar3rnx  that  a 
couple  of  doctors  told  me  was  cancer.  I  had 
Ijeen  taking  nothing  but  abuse  from  the  Reds 
and  the  New  Dealers  for  six  straight  years. 
When  I  came  to  Congress  I  was  pretty  well 
off.  but  by  1944  I  wasn't.  I  lost  (Toiuid  finan- 
cially every  year. 

"And  then  Roosevelt  and  his  crowd  had 
poured  the  money  Into  my  district  to  beat 
me.  I  Just  was  sick  and  tired  of  the  whole 
thing  and  I  still  am.  I'll  never  run  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  again." 

Dies  is  as  healthy  today  as  he  ever  was. 
No  cancer  developed.  He  is  practicing  law 
with  satisfaction,  financially  and  otherwise. 
He  Is  buying  and  trading  as  all  Texans  do  who 
can.  In  timber,  cattle,  and  ranch  land. 

More  than  that,  he  is  planning  to  send  his 
son.  Martin  Dies.  Jr.,  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Young  Dies  was  a  lieutenant  In  the  Navy 
during  the  war,  and  fought  aboard  a  destroy- 
er all  up  and  down  the  Pacific  wearing  all  the 
time  his  cowboy  boots,  nonregulation  though 
they  were.  Now  he  Is  married  and  studying 
law  at  Southern  Methodist   University. 

"In  two  years  he'll  be  ready  to  run,"  says 
the  old  campaigner,  "and  hell  win.  I  know 
how  to  put  him  over." 

Dies  himself  will  run  for  the  Senate,  when 
next  he  has  a  shot  at  politics,  he  says. 

The  only  other  consideration  that  could 
draw  him  back  to  Washington  would  be  that 
of  special  counsel  to  a  congressional  Investi- 
gation of  "the  whole  d New  Deal  from 

top  to  bottom." 

That  he  would  like  and  to  get  It  he  would 
toss  overboard  his  reestablished  law  prac- 
tice, though  "I  make  more  in  3  months  now 
than  I  did  In  a  year  sitting  around  Washing- 
ton taking  that  beating,  day  and  night." 

Dies  has  on  the  shelf  behind  his  head  ■« 
full   set   of   the   famous   hearings   he    con- 
ducted, all  bound  in  dark  red  leather  with 
gold  tooling.    But  he  never  looks  at  them 
any  more. 

"I  don't  regret  it,  even  If  It  did  only  make 
me  enemies  and  left  me  very  few  friends."  he 
said  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  at  the  16  vol- 
umes. 

"There  it  is,  and  history  is  proving  me  right. 
Only  one  thing  I  regret.  We  made  one  ter- 
rible blunder.  We  actually  located  the  real, 
true,  complete  files  of  the  Communist  Party 
out  In  Arizona  and  before  we  could  get  them 
they  were  gone. 

"Over  the  border  to  Mexico,  I  think.  But 
anyhow,  they  got  away.  If  we  could  have  got 
those,  we  would  have  unwound  those 
b for  sure." 

Judging  by  all  appearances  and  all  the 
record  I  have  been  able  to  piece  together, 
Dies  never  was  a  very  sick  man.  It  was  less 
fear  of  cancer  and  more  sheer  boredom  that 
made  him  quit. 

"I  know  what  the  fight  Is  all  about  and  the 
Commvmists  know  what  It  is  all  about.  I 
understand  them  and  they  understand  me, 

"But  I  just  got  sick  and  tired  of  being  shot 
at  by  the  damn  fools  who  had  to  wait  until 
Stalln,  Molotov.  and  Gromyko  went  to  work 
on  Jimmy  Byrnes,  before  they  could  see  what 
Is  going  on  in  the  world. 

"Now  I'm  going  to  sit  back  and  watch 
somebody  else  learn  for  a  while. 


"It's  all  in  the  record  for  which  I'm  thank- 
ful. We  made  plenty  of  mistakes.  We  were 
under  pressure  all  the  time  from  the  White 
House  to  lay  off  and  sometimes  we  had  things 
planted  on  us.  Sometimes  we  were  Just 
dumb.  We  had  to  learn  as  we  went  along. 
But  there's  the  record.  Now  let  them  laugh 
It  off. 

"I  haven't  got  anything  to  be  sorry  for, 
except  tliat  I  didn't  hit  harder.  As  far  as 
foreign  policy  goes.  I  voted  with  Roosevelt 
on  every  angle  of  It,  much  as  I  opposed  him 
for  letting  the  Communists  loose  In  our 
Government. 

"I  was  just  as  much  against  the  Nads  as 
I  was  the  Communists,  i^d  as  I  was  agsinst 
the  Ku  Kliu  Klan  before  I  ever  came  to 
Congress. 

"Now,  by  Ood.  the  Nazis  are  gone,  the  Klan 
is  coming  back,  and  all  of  a  sudden  even  the 
New  Dealers  are  beginning  to  get  worried 
about  the  Communists. 

"Me.  I'm  practicing  country  law.  and  if 
you'll  stay  over  111  give  you  a  bart>«cue  and 
take  you  down  to  my  ranch.  It's  the  prettiest 
thing  in  this  end  of  the  country." 

And  there,  citizens,  you  have  the  country 
Congressman  who  was  selected  back  in  1938 
by  then  Vice  President  John  Nance  Garner, 
as  the  best  man  to  head  up  a  temporary  com- 
mittee intended  to  root  out  at  least  the  worst 
un-American  elements  in  the  Government, 
and  who  rose  literally  to  world  renown  by 
going  to  the  mat  with  the  President  of  the 
UiUted  States  himself,  when  Roosevelt  tried 
to  make  Dies  pull  his  punches  and  play  Whlt« 
House  politics  with  communism. 

Time  has  surely  proved  Dies  was  on  the 
right  side  of  the  issue  in  that  monumental 
battle  within  the  Democratic  Party  as  to 
whether  the  Commtmists  could  he  used  or 
had  better  be  kicked  out  and  nailed  up  before 
the  world  for  the  blood -lusting  revolution- 
aries they  are. 

The  Communists  got  their  foothold  in  the 
Democratic  Party  in  1933.  and  now  in  1946 
they  have  split  it  wide  open. 

"They  have  done  that  in  America.  And  in 
Europe  they  are  the  controlling  or  In  the 
least  instance  the  pivotal  p>ower  of  politics 
In  every  country  from  the  English  Channel 
clear  back  beyond  into  Asia,  and  right  down 
to  the  China  Sea. 

What  is  their  aim?  In  their  own  litera- 
ture they  state  It.  "To  rule  the  world,  and 
to  gain  that  rule  by  the  bloody  overthrow 
of  every  government  standing  a[talnst  them." 

The  New  Deal's  most  new  deallsh  attorney 
general  and  open  enemy  of  Martin  Dies  was 
Francis  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia. 

Yet  Dies  forced  Blddle's  hand  to  the  point 
that  even  he  had  to  acknowledge  In  a  court 
of  law  that  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
USA.  from  iU  origin  down  to  the  present,  has 
advocated,  aimed  at,  and  worked  for  the 
overthrow  of  our  constitutional  government 
by  force  and  violence. 

Dies  forced  that  all  onto  the  public  rec- 
ord. The  country  owes  him  acknowledgment 
of  the  truth  that  he  faced  the  New  Deal 
down  and  exposed  Its  game  of  playing  cozy 
with  communism  even  though  his  action 
cost  him  the  support  of  the  most  powerful 
faction  within  his  own  Democratic  Party 
and  In  time  drove  him  out  of  Congreis. 

When  I  was  discharged  from  the  Army  I 
got  a  Job  through  the  Government  employ- 
ment agency,  but  I  had  to  join  the  CIO.  Is 
the  Government  employment  agency  working 
for  CIO? 

One  month  after  going  to  work  I  was 
assessed  for  15  to  supp>ort  OPA:  the  next 
month  $5  for  organization  work  in  the  South; 
then  (2  for  flowers  for  HUlman's  ftmeral.  If 
I  don't  pay.  I  am  told  I  will  be  barred  from 
work  anywhere  and  my  wife  and  child  beg 
or  starve.    Is  this  a  free  country? 


Alf&l 
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Bellamy  Sees  Dachau,  Then  Noremberf — 
Fiodt  War  Tnais  "Diifase" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing i.s  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  This  series  is  called 
A  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  depicts  Mr. 
Bellamy's  impressions  of  Europe  as  it 
appeared  early  In  the  spring  of  the  year: 

It  might  be  interesting  to  take  a  look 
at  Dachau: 

The  cyanide  chambers,  where  the  miser- 
able TictUna  of  Nazi  liquidation  policies  were 
(testroyed.  are  stUl  maintained  and  will  be 
kept  aa  a  public  monument.  It  la  said  that 
238.000  were  "proceaaed"  there,  including 
Jews,  political  prisoners,  and  renegade  Nazis. 

We  saw  a  lllm  at  Nuremberg  of  Dachau  as 
well  aa  Belsen.  another  of  the  terrible  con- 
centration camps. 

The  heart  tunu  sick  at  such  Incredible 
monstrosity. 

When  the  avenging  troops  marched  In,  ao 
many  bodiea  of  victims  were  lying  around, 
and  their  carcasses  were  so  corrupting  the 
air.  that  In  some  cases  It  was  necessary  to 
brin;;  out  great  bulldoaers  with  steel  blades 
iQ  front  of  them  which  literally  swept  thou- 
sands of  Ixxltes  Into  a  common  grave. 

Th«  tlcbt  was  the  most  awful  I  have  ever 
wltnaaaMl.  Poor,  miserable,  emaciated 
corpses  being  hurtled  by  the  behemoth  bull- 
tfoaer  Into  their  final  resting  place.  Occa- 
sionally a  leg  would  come  off.  Occasionally 
an  arm  would  stick  out  in  a  most  distorted 
manner,  as  the  bodies  rolled  one  on  top  of 
the  other  Into  oblivion. 

That  film  should  be  shown  to  every  Ger- 
man, as  it  has -already  been  shown  to  the 
people  in  Munich. 

NOT  MANT  REMOKSKFtTL 

But  I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  not  a 
great  many  remorseful  Germans.  The  film 
showed  photographs  of  Germans  witnessing 
these  sights.  Some  of  the  women  dabbed  at 
their  handkerchiefs,  but.  by  and  large,  both 
women  and  men  said  although  they  lived  near 
Dachau  they  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on.  Someone  more  naive  than  I  wUl  have  to 
be  found  to  give  credence  to  this  statement. 

In  Dachau,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  stock- 
ade With  30.000  German  prisoners,  mostly 
members  of  the  SS  and  the  SA  storm  troopers. 
There  is  also  an  office  of  the  War  Crimes  Com- 
mlaslOD.  headed  by  Dr.  M.  Dortheimer,  a  pro- 
teasor  of  International  law  at  the  University 
of  Krakow,  one  of  the  oldest  In  Europe.  He 
la  the  man  who.  with  his  staff,  is  screening 
thcae  young  criminals  to  determine  those 
whose  specific  crimes  are  sufficient  to  Justify 
their  trial  before  military  tribunals. 

Contiguous  to  the  stockade  la  a  prison 
house  with  cells  where  the  more  dangerous 
criminals  are  kept,  including  some  who  have 
already  been  remanded-  for  trial.  We  saw 
there,  guards  who  had  kUled  their  thousands, 
women  who  had  literally  clubbed  to  death 
hundreds  of  thel.-  own  sex.  and  both  men  and 
women  who  had  committed  bestial  crimes 
•gainst  the  dignity  of  man  so  awfiu  as  to  be 
unprintable. 

Now  if  anyone  thinks  be  can  make  good 
little  lambs  out  of  those  rattlesnakes  by  feed- 
ing them  a  bow)  of  warm  milk,  he  and  I  have 
been  living  in  different  universes. 

A  MT  tN  COtTTf 

At  Nuremberg  we  were  privileged  to  spend  a 
whole  day   in  the  courtroom  of  the  Inter- 


national tribunal  trying  Goerlng  and  bis  as- 
sociate criminals.  This  is  the  boiled-down 
sirup  of  the  whole  Nazi  conspiracy  against 
mankind. 

Here,  after  many  screenings  were  deposited, 
the  ultimate  criminals  who  hatched  the  uhole 
thing,  with  ^ceptlon  of  the  master  criminal 
himself,  who  died  by  his  own  hand. 

I  state  this  as  a  fact,  because  there  seems 
to  l>e  no  doubt  about  It  in  Europe,  but  if 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  whether  Hitler  is 
dead,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  his  lde.is  are 
dead  and  that  If  he  were  to  appear  In  the 
ruined  square  of  Nuremberg,  for  example, 
he  would  immediately  be  seized  and  cast 
Into  Jail  like  a  common  criminal.  The  illu- 
sion is  gone.  The  dance  of  death  is  over. 
There  has  come  a  new  day. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  Intricate 
telephone  system  by  which  the  spectators 
at  the  trial  are  able  to  hear  the  proceedings 
In  whatever  languages,  one  of  four  they 
elect.  I  naturally  chose  English,  and  on 
placing  the  phones  to  my  cars  was  able  to 
get  the  testimony  quite  well  through  the 
voice  of  the  English  Interpreter,  although 
the  trial  was  conducted  mostly  In  French 
and  German. 

The  defendant  on  the  staiul  that  day, 
testifying  in  his  own  defense,  was  Alfred 
Rosenberg,  the  '•idea"  man  of  the  Nazis,  and 
the  great  international  art  thief  next  to 
Hitler  himself  and  Goerlng. 

TEIAL  THEORT  EXPLAINED 

It  Struck  all  of  our  party  that  the  proceed- 
Ings  were  pretty  diffused  and  that  the  de- 
fendants were  allowed  to  talk  about  almost 
anything  they  wanted  to.  Including  apple 
pie  and  the  Great  Dipper.  But  the  whole 
theory  of  the  trial  was  explained  to  us  very 
well  that  night  in  Nuremberg,  when  we  were 
the  guests  of  Justice  Robert  Jackson,  the 
American  prosecutor. 

Incidentally,  after  the  morning  session 
we  had  limcheon  with  several  members  of 
the  court.  Including  Francis  Blddle,  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

The  afternoon  session  ended,  we  adjourned 
to  oiu"  hotel,  where  that  evening,  as  I  have 
said.  Jackson  gave  a  dinner.  It  was  attended 
also  by  Willis  Smith  of  North  Carolina,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Bar  Association,  who- 
had  been  delegated  by  that  organization  to 
^udy  the  Nuremberg  trials.  Jackson  was 
aslced  about  the  long  delay  In  reaching  con- 
victions. His  explanation  was,  roughly,  as 
follows : 

The  United  States  and  its  victorious  allies 
are  setting  up  a  new  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  following  this  war,  namely,  the 
principle  that  the  chief  factors  In  bringing 
about  an  aggressive  war,  involving  the  viola- 
tion of  International  treaties,  are  personally 
guilty.  ThU  present  list  may  extend  to  a 
great  many  thousands  and  ultimately  to 
100.000  or  more.  If  sustained.  The  larger 
number  will  come  into  the  criminal  class  if 
the  court  rules  that  membership  In  the 
storm  trooper  organization  and  certain  other 
extremely  active  Nazi  organizations  per  se 
renders  the  member  a  criminal. 

NO  PaXVlOUS  ATTEMPT 

As  Jackson  pointed  out,  nothing  like  this 
has  been  attempted  after  any  other  war  In 
history. 

In  ancient  times  Roman  conquerors  were 
wont  to  drag  their  captured  kings  at  the 
chariot  wheel  in  the  Coliseum,  and  occasion- 
ally they  cut  off  the  head  of  one.  More  re- 
cently a  group  of  allies  Imprisoned  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  on  St.  Helena  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

But  there  has  never  been  anything  like  the 
present  attempt  to  convict  a  whole  class  of 
persons,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  or 
war  guilt.  Therefore,  Jackson  said,  we  had 
to  have  a  complete  record  to  prove  that  this 
was  the  most  monstrous  conspiracy  In  his- 
tory against  humanity.  Otherwise  the  prec- 
edent might  be  used  following  any  ordinary 


war  where  the  customary  procedures  of  war 
were  cbserved,  where  atrocities  were  not  the 
order  of  the  day  and  where  the  liquidation 
of  persons  and  minorities  was  net  the  con- 
stant occupation  of  the  ruling  class. 

I  observe  that  it  seemed  to  me  this  proved, 
among  other  things,  that  we  must  win  all  the 
rest  of  the  wars,  but  he  stuck  to  his  story  that 
a  nation  might  lose  a  war  in  which  it  had  not 
been  the  aggressor  and  still  not  lay  itself  open 
to  the  sanctions  which  the  victorious  allies 
in  tills  conflict  were  employing  with  Ger- 
many I  objected  that  the  interpretation 
as  to  whether  one  had  acted  aggressively  In 
war  would  be  up  to  the  victor  and  that  it  was 
rather  unncertain  what  the  verdict  might 
be.  but  he  'nslsted  that  this  was  a  different 
war  from  any  other  in  history,  arising  out  of 
a  more  monstrous  conspiracy  that  ever  existed 
before. 

CAUGHT  BT   OWN   RECOIUtS 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  Germans 
had  been  hoist  on  their  own  petard  on  the 
matter  of  keeping  records.  They  had  made 
a  virtue  out  of  keeping  records.  They  had 
made  a  virtue  out  of  writing  down  most  me- 
ticulously every  idea  that  they  had.  Besides 
that,  they  kept  complete  lists  of  all  members 
of  the  party. 

At  the  end  the  Allies  moved  in  so  fast  on 
the  broken  foe  that  they  recovered  almost 
complete  records  of  all  the  facts. 

Some  they  got  In  salt  mines.  Some  they 
dug  up  in  warehouses,  some  in  private  resi- 
dences. But  the  net  of  it  was  that  when 
they  accused  a  man  of  being  a  Nazi  they 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  In  oth- 
er words.  It  was  the  most  completely  docu- 
mented case  m  history. 

Jackson  was  of  the  opinion  that  although 
some  of  the  dramatics  had  gone  out  of  the 
trial  by  Its  long  duration,  and  there  was  dan- 
ger that  when  the  final  verdict  came  down 
some  thoughtless  persons  might  ask  what  the 
defendants  were  being  convicted  for.  all  that 
was  outweighed  by  the  fact  that  we  should 
set  up  a  perfect  record  for  posterity  to  read, 
that  we  should  prove  the  guilt  of  everyone 
who  was  convicted  and  establish  for  all  time 
the  awfulness  of  the  Nazi  conspiracy. 

You  have  all  seen  the  pictures  of  the  trial 
and  made  up  your  minds  as  to  the  character 
of  the  men  being  tried.  My  own  opinion 
was  that  they  were  all  second-raters,  and 
that  they  would  not  have  succeeded  In  any 
business  except  that  of  tyranny,  at  which 
they  proved  themselves  adept. 


Reorganization  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

op  CEOKGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  oppose  S.  2177,  the  congressional  reor- 
ganization bill,  especially  the  retirement 
benefit  features.  I  take  the  position  that 
Congressmen  are  in  a  different  status 
from  persons  who  are  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  We 
are  elected  by  our  constituents  to  make 
the  laws  by  which  our  country  is  gov- 
erned. The  law  fixes  our  salary  and  I 
do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  obligation  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  any 
system  of  pension  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. There  are  millions  of  elderly  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  do  not  have  such 
benefits. 
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Neither  do  I  believe  we  should  increase 
the  salary  of  Congressmen  during  this 
emergency. 

It  is  true  there  may  be  much  saving 
in  consolidation  of  the  various  commit- 
tees in  reducting  the  number  from  48  to 
19.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  loses 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which 
deals  in  loans  to  producers  of  agriculture, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  see  why  the  juris- 
diction of  this  agency  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  and  interna- 
tional financial  agreements  such  as  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  which  have  been  handled 
solely  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee (members  of  the  committee  are 
supposed  to  be  throughly  familiar  with 
these  agencies)  are  now  transferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  leave  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  with  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  could 
not  support  this  bill. 


Pensions  for  Congressmen  Unwise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  RiZLEYl  made  a  very  powerful  argu- 
ment against  the  provision  providing  pen- 
sions for  Congressmen.  To  me  it  seems 
imanswerable.  Briefly,  it  is  that  since 
we  arc  the  elected  policy-making  officers 
of  the  National  Government  and  since  we 
have  to  pass  on  various  tjiies  of  public 
pension  plans  such  as  pensions  for  the 
Army  and  pensions  for  Government 
workers,  and  so  forth,  if  we  start  voting 
ourselves  pensions,  we  will  lose  the  very 
independence  that  we  need  in  passing 
upon  that  problem.  Independence  of 
any  selfish  motive  or  reward  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  public  problem  is  what 
makes  for  good  judgment,  and  good  judg- 
ment in  public  life  means  statesmanship. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  prob- 
lem that  I  think  we  should  face  squarely. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  during  this 
debate  that  the  pension  plan  for  Congress 
is  a  contributory  plan — that  is,  that  we 
match  the  money  that  the  Government 
puts  up.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  not  strict- 
ly true.  It  is  true  that  we  do  match  the 
money  that  the  Government  puts  up. 
But  remember  this,  that  the  administra- 
tion expenses  of  handling  the  plan  are 
paid  for  out  of  general  funds.  But  even 
though  we  match  the  Government's  con- 
tribution why  not  face  the  situation  and 
recognize  that  the  half  that  the  Govern- 
ment pays. is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers? 

The  result  Is  that  a  great  segment  of 
our  population  such  as  farmers,  small 
businessmen,  professional  men,  and  the 
like  are  paying  a  large  part  of  the  cost  for 
pension  plans  for  Government  workers 
and  in  the  particular  instance  for  Con- 
gressmen. 


If  the  pension  system  is  so  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  made  universal.  By 
making  it  universal  everyone  who  pays 
would  in  return  receive  something  and  we 
would  not  have  a  big  portion  of  the  load 
carried  by  a  portion  of  our  people  who 
obtain  nothing. 

The  pension  for  Judges  is  not  identical 
in  principle  with  the  pension  for  elected 
ofiBces.  Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  It 
has  been  thought  fitting  that  if  they  de- 
vote their  life  to  work  on  the  bench  that 
not  only  for  their  own  good  but  for  the 
good  of  the  judicial  service  they  should, 
when  they  are  aged,  receive  a  pension  in 
order  to  encourage  their  retirement  so 
that  younger  and  more  vigorous  men  may 
take  their  places.  I  trust  that  the  pen- 
sion provisions  of  this  law  will  be 
rejected. 


The  PAC  Takes  Over 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF  PENNSTl-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  July  19, 
1946: 

THZ     PAC    TAKES    OVER 

During  the  fourth-term  campaign  (or  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  in  1944  one  of  the  Issues  was 
the  extent  to  which  the  CIO  Political  Action 
Committee  had  seioed  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The  dispute  will  no  doubt  be  revived  as  a 
result  of  PAC  activity  In  this  year's  congres- 
sional campaigns.  But  In  one  State  at  least 
there  will  be  no  disagreement  about  the  facts, 
for  In  Pennsylvania  the  PAC  has  taken  over 
the  Democratic  Party,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

This  was  recently  disclosed  when  Senator 
Joseph  F.  Gcffet  and  other  candidates  on 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Democratic  ticket 
authorized  the  Pennsylvania  CIO  Political 
Action  Committee  to  receive  and  disburse 
funds  In  their  behalf  for  the  November  cam- 
pa'    1. 

The  authorizations  were  fUed  with  the 
Pennsylvania  elections  bureau  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Stale  CIO  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, In  accordance  with  a  State  law. 

Thus  the  PAC  Is  undertaking  the  financing 
of  the  Democratic  campaign  In  Pennsylvania. 
Since  It  Is  axiomatic  that  whoever  controls 
the  party  purse  controls  the  party,  there  can 
be  no  argximent  abcut  the  status  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  In  Pennsylvania  It  has  be- 
come an  adjunct  of  the  CIO. 

What  this  may  mean  for  the  Democratic 
Party  nationally  must  be  Interpreted  In  con- 
Junction  with  a  reorganization  of  the  PAC, 
necessitated  by  the  recent  death  of  Sidney 
HlUman. 

As  head  of  the  PAC,  Hlllman  formulated 
its  policies,  but  luider  the  reorganization 
plan,  policies  wUl  now  be  determined  by  a 
five-man  executive  board 

This  board  consLstb  of  Jack  Kroll,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  was  named  administrative  head 
of  the  PAC,  and  the  secretary-treasurers  of 
four  CIO  unions — the  steel,  electrical,  auto, 
and  textile  workers.  The  Communists  claim 
to  have  considerable  strength  in  all  these 
unions,  but  whether  the  Communists  will  be 
able  to  dominate  decisions  of  the  PAC  execu- 
tive board  remains  to  be  seen.    One  thing 


is  certain,  however.  Left-wing  elements  will 
have  just  as  much  if  not  more  voice  in  deter- 
mining the  policies  of  the  PAC  as  they  did 
when  Hlllman  was  head  of  it. 

HUlman  was  not  a  Communist,  but  he  was 
highly  regarded  by  the  Communists  and 
worked  effectively  with  them,  both  In  the 
PAC  and  the  New  York  American  Labor  party. 

Kroll  Is  a  vice  president  of  the  CIO  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  Union  and  was 
an  assistant  to  Hlllman  He  was  an  Ohio 
delegate  to  the  1944  Democratic  National 
Convention,  where  he  held  out  to  the  last 
for  the  renomlnation  of  Henry  Wallace  as 
Vice  President,  although  the  Ohio  delegation 
was  aiuiounced  as  unanimoos  for  Tnuian 
over  his  heated  but  unheeded  protest. 

Sooner  or  later  the  members  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  must  decide  whether  the  party 
Is  to  be  taken  over  nationally  by  the  PAC, 
as  it  has  been  In  Pennsylvania.  The  CIO 
and  the  PAC  have  shown  no  disposition  to 
throw  the  Communists  out  of  their  organ- 
izations. On  the  contrary,  the  Communists 
are  constantly  boring  further  Into  the  labor- 
poUtlcal  movement. 

If  the  Democrats  are  not  alert,  they  may 
wake  up  someday  to  discover  that  their 
party  has  become  a  front  for  the  Communists. 


Notre  Dame 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1946 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speaker, 

recently  the  Navy  Department,  through 
Secretary  James  Forrestal,  awarded  a 
special  commendation  to  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  "for  eflfective  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  in  the  training  of 
oflBcer  candidates  under  the  Navy  V-12 
program  during  World  War  n." 

Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  spoke  at  Notre  Dame  In 
lauding  her  contribution  in  training  Re- 
serve officers  for  the  Navy,  he  said : 

Pew  institutions,  not  excepting  the  two 
great  service  academies,  have  contributed 
more  than  Novre  Dame  In  preparing  young 
men  for  the  arduous  and  dangerous  duty  of 
driving  a  cunning  and  powerful  enemy  back 
across  the  sea.  There  are  nearly  10.000  men 
who  can  speak  proudly  of  having  won  their 
commissions  in  the  Navy  at  this  great  uni- 
versity. 

Father  ODonnell,  you  sent  forth  to  me. 
as  to  other  naval  commands  on  every  ocean 
and  continent,  men  who  had  become  Imbued 
with  more  than  the  mechanical  knowledge 
of  warfare. 

Somehow,  in  the  crowded  hours  of  their 
preparation  for  the  grim  business  of  war, 
they  absorbed  not  only  Notre  Dame's  tradi- 
tional fighting  spirit,  but  the  spiritual 
strength,  too,  that  this  university  Imparts 
to  all.  regardless  of  creed  who  come  under 
its  influence. 

The  naval  chapter  In  Notre  Dame's  history 
Is  closing.  Statistically,  12,a<S8  men  attended 
midshipman  school  here,  and  0,090  were 
commissioned  In  the  Naval  Reserve,  290  In 
the  Marines.  Some  9,200  graduated  from 
your  V-12  program.  An  appreciable  number 
have  decided  to  make  the  Navy  their  career. 
The  beneficent  Influence  of  this  university 
on  the  Navy  will  be  felt  far  Into  the  future. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  attend  the  University  of  Notre  DanM 
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wQoie  oay   to  UM  couriroom  oi  vn«  inter-       edent  might  be  used  foUowlng  any  ordinary       benefits. 
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take  a  special  pride  in  the  words  of  praise 
that  bave  come  to  our  Alma  Mater. 

Recently,  a  well  known  Notre  Dame 
alumnas  paid  a  visit  at  his  Alma  Mater. 
Paul  Mallon.  well-known  columnist,  re- 
turned to  the  campus  where  he  delivered 
an  address  at  the  alumni  banquet  in 
connection  with  the  celebration  of  Notre 
Dame's  104th  anniversary.  Following 
that  visit  Mr.  Mallon  wrote  the  following 
column: 

MALLON  :     NOTHX    DAMS 

(By  Paul  Mallon) 

Out  here  where  the  football  teams  come 
from.  I  found  the  American  counterpart  of 
the  playing  fields  of  Eton  from  which  the 
traditions  have  sptung  which  have  held  the 
British  Empire  together  for  centuries  In  the 
face  of  many  enemies  The  playing  fields  of 
Notre  Dame  have  grown  102  years  old  with 
the  fresh  growing  spirit  of  a  new  nation 
now  stepping  into  world  leadership.  You 
may  feel  It  within  you.  pulsing  with  poten- 
tialities of  a  new  hundred  years,  springing 
like  the  tall  shade  trees  from  the  green  grass. 
.  the  two  lakes  on  the  large  flat  prairie  cam- 
}pus,  the  most  beautiful  as  a  whole  which  I 
hare  seen  from  coast  to  coast  Upon  It  you 
may  see  further  than  the  buildings  of  learn- 
ing to  the  modern  brick  stadium  In  which  a 
football  spectator  may  see  a  game  better  than 
any  other,  the  sidelines  of  its  theater  are 
inearly  In  the  sUnda.  and  the  press  box  is 
jglaas-encloMd  and  steam  heated.  Or  you 
i»ay  see  the  Rockne  fie'd  house,  or  the  large 
jffolf  course  adjoining  the  buildings 
^  While  other  large  universities  have  grown 
In  cities  where  the  law  of  nature  required 
them  to  slclp  a  block  or  two  for  the  next 
building,  and  thu.«!  sprawl  through  town, 
Notre  DHme  has  acres  yet  unused,  a  compact 
compua.  and  as  I  say.  probably  our  most 
be.iutiful  naturally  Like  Eton.  Its  ratio  of 
casualties  during  the  war  was  highest  and 
like  Eton  many  a  father  now  may  reserve 
entry  for  his  son  In  Infancy 

Does  this  give  you  the  Inspiration  of  Its 
Influence,  the  Joining  of  what  Is  new  with 
what  Is  old  In  education  to  furnish  the 
•pint  which  is  comn^on  to  all  this  Nation  and 
lU  many  camouses?  In  this  atmosphere  Is 
not  where  you  meet  Juvenile  delinquency. 
It  Is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Here  you  may  see  Budenz.  editor  of  the  Ctom- 
munlst  Dally  Worker  In  New  York  who  is 
finding  the  new  way  of  life,  the  phllosoph-rs 
of  America  and  those  fl-d  from  Exirope,  edu- 
cators Also  students  now  grown  2  years 
older  In  t»>elr  graduation  to  their  degrees 
and  the  Naval  Re5erve  commissions,  and 
alumni  from  my  day  whfn  it  was  a  small 
cotlese  and  Rnckne  coached  the  team  of 
farmers'  and  villagers'  sons  from  this  grow- 
ing area  In  a  barelv-fenccd  field  we)'  enough 
to  beat  Army  with  such  frequency  as  to 
bring  their  annual  game  to  the  Yankee  Sta- 
dium 

My  trip  into  these  surroundings  climaxed  a 
a  waeks' Journey  around  the  country  in  which 
I  attended  three  commencement.s  (receiving 
three  honorary  d«>grees  of  doctor  of  laws 
and  letters!  and  saw  the  younger  genera- 
tion. There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  It, 
If  you  raise  It  rlpht.  Healthy,  earnest,  eager 
for  peace  and  to  work  for  It.  this  ccmlng  gen- 
eration of  higher  learning  (from  which  lerd- 
ershlp  comes),  wore  Its  battle  and  service 
stripes  well  It  looked  good  enough  to  me. 
Its  problems  are  greater  and  somewhat  con- 
fused But  prlnciplea  do  not  grow  larger 
or  smaller. 

Educators  out  around  the  country,  not  here 
because  the  school  lives  on  a  caroous  outside 
South  Bend,  told  me  of  the  usual  d'fficulties 
of  our  age  and  a  new  one.  Inside  the 
youngsters,  some  authorities  seemed  to  have 
detected  the  presence  In  varying  degrees  of 
what  might  be  called  an  undpfinable  resent- 
ment. It  was  not  personal,  b  it  you  m'ght  say 
It  was  against  society,  perhaps  against  au- 


thority, even  governments.  It  lacked  a  pre- 
cise defLiltlon,  but  was  plainly  an  outgrowth 
of  our  era  In  which  the  youth  himself  In- 
dulged In  an  idealistic  revolution,  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  mind  and  methods  of  thought. 
Stirred  by  the  revolution  In  governing  democ- 
racy, in  business  and  elsewhere.  It  had  a  chip 
on  its  shoulder.  It  was  sometimes  an  In- 
ward rebellion  against  work,  including  an 
assertion  of  equality  or  superiority  by  minors, 
although  nothing  is  produced  without  wcrk 
and  minors  are  still  minors 

At  Holy  Cross  College  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
this  symptom  was  met  In  a  way  which  might 
well  be  copied  by  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  A  committee  was 
created  which  was  composed  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  from  the  State,  and 
labor  leaders  and  others  were  Invited  to  ap- 
p-ear  before  it  for  talks.  Its  primary  duty, 
however,  was  to  get  a  Job  for  the  the  graduate, 
suited  to  his  capabilities.  In  some  cases, 
employers  astonished  after  a  few  weeks  of 
work  by  a  young  man  who  may  have  wanted 
to  run  the  factory  or  the  world,  lost  faith  In 
the  enterprise.  But  careful  handling  has 
maintained  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Out  of  it  all.  I  could  see  this  world  is  now 
getting  its  largest  educated  population,  the 
largest  In  all  its  existence.  In  many  ways  it 
Is  also  the  best  educated  although  It  has  its 
share  of  deficiencies.  But  the  point  Is  if  rea- 
son Is  to  guide  democracy  wisely  (and  It 
must),  we  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  It 
than  ever  before.  We  are  making  traditions, 
fresh  and  imaginative  traditions,  which  also 
are  as  sound  as  any  which  have  ever  been 
made. 


Reorganization  of  the  Foreign  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  njJNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViS 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  at 
long  last  by  the  passage  in  the  House  of 
H.  R.  6967  the  Foreign  S?rvice  of  the 
United  States  is  to  oe  overhauled,  com- 
pletely freed  of  politics,  and  given  salary 
rcales  commensurate  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  its  officers.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  continued  training  of  these 
oflBcers  during  their  service  by  a  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  and  for  their  re-Amer- 
icanization by  sending  them  home  at 
regular  intervals. 

These  fundamental  principles  set  forth 
in  this  bill  seem  to  me  to  constitute  the 
foundation  for  a  sound  and  ecacient 
service. 

Just  as  a  reminder  that  these  reforms 
were  long  overdue  can  perhaps  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  there  has  not  been 
a  pay  increase  for  our  ambas.«adors  or 
ministers  since  1855 — almost  100  years 
aso. 

For  the  first  time  a  career  cflScer  in 
the  Foreign  Service  is  permitted  to  be  ap- 
pointed ah  ambassador  or  minister  with- 
out forcing  him  to  give  up  his  career 
service.  For  the  first  time  it  provides 
sufQcient  salaries  and  a  retirement  sys- 
tem which  should  attract  good  men  and 
not  force  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  for 
their  work  abroad,  many  times  in  un- 
healthy and  dangerous  parts.  For  the 
first  time  there  is  spelled  out  in  detail  in 
this  bill  exact  provisions  telling  just  how 
this   reorganization   should   take   place 


without  granting  broad  f.eneral  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  do  as  he  sees  fit 
by  regulations. 

How  did  all  this  come  about — that  we 
had  presented  to  us  such  a  compre- 
hensive bill  which  has  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval not  only  of  the  entire  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  but  the  approval  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  oflBcers  of  the 
Foreign  Service  themselves. 

It  was  brought  about  by  setting  up  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  headed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  Judge 
Kee.  Democrat,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards. Demqcrat.  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  Vrom  Ohio,  Mr.  Vorys,  Re- 
publican. Th's  bipartisan  committee  sat 
down  with  cflBcials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  worked  day  pfter  day  with  un- 
surpassed diligence.  By  thoroughgoing 
research  and  special  attention  to  details, 
they  brought  forth  a  bill  which  is  a  model 
of  its  kind. 

I  cannot  help  but  comment  on  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  able  representative 
of  the  minority  on  this  subcommittee, 
Mr.  VoRYS.  He  worked  most  conscien- 
tiously to  perfect  this  bill  and  of  the  ap- 
proximately 100  changes  made  by  the 
subcommittee  some  40  of  them  were  sug- 
gested by  this  hard-working  legislator. 
He  and  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee deserve  the  commendation 
and  thanks  of  this  Hou?e. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  the  other  body  of 
Congress  will  give  immediate  considera- 
tion to  th's  measure  so  it  can  be  passed 
and  signed  by  the  President  during  thio 
session  of  Congress. 


ReorganizatioD  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  MURRAY 

or  TENNESSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  against  the  passage  of  the 
congressional  reorganization  bill  and  was 
one  of  the  61  Members  of  the 
House  who  voted  against  the  bill  on  a 
standing  vote  yesterday.  I  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  record  or  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  this  legislation  and  was  one  of 
the  39  Members  who  s'ood  up 
in  favor  of  requesting  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  upon  the  measure.  I  regret  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  Members  to 
stand  up  in  favor  of  demanding  a  roll- 
call  so  as  to  permit  a  record  vote. 

I  do  not  feel  that  now  is  the  appro- 
priate time  for  increasing  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  Congress  due  to  our  huge 
Federal  indebtedness,  our  unbalanced 
budget  and  present  inflationary  trend. 
Also  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  elective 
Federal  officials  like  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  not  be  placed  under  the 
retirement  system.  I  th'nk  that  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  in  a  d  fferent  position  t'nn 
civil-service  employees  of  our  Govern- 
ment 
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John  H.  Tolan,  Fine  Citizen  and  Excellent 
Congrcssnuui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  cAtrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  day  when  the  railroad 
reorganization  bill  was  being  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  intended  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  say  a  few  words 
about  by  friend  and  colleague  John  H. 
ToLAN,  of  California,  who  is  voluntarily 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  term.  How- 
ever, I  felt  that  I  was  not  justified  In 
view  of  the  limited  time  for  debate  on 
the  reorganization  bill,  to  take  any  of 
the  time  which  was  allotted  for  debate 
on  that  bill  and  con.<;eqviently,  am  mak- 
ing my  remarks  at  this  time. 

At  the  last  memorial  services  we  had 
two  very  interesting  speeches.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McGregcr] 
in  his  address  suggested  that  we  not  only 
.say  nice  things  about  our  colleagues  after 
they  have  died  but  that  we  also  say  some 
pleasant  things  about  them  while  they 
are  still  among  us. 

I  had  known  about  John  Tolan  for  a 
number  of  years  but  never  got  to  know 
him  intimately  until  I  came  to  Congress 
in  1S43.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  him 
and  some  of  the  members  of  his  family, 
and  the  better  I  got  to  know  them  the 
better  I  liked  them. 

According  to  my  standard,  one  of  the 
tests  of  a  successful  man  Is  whether  or 
not  he  has  made  a  succe.ss  of  his  family 
life.  Measured  by  this  yardstick,  John 
Tolan  is  an  eminently  successful  indi- 
vidual. To  begin  with,  he  was  lucky  in 
his  selection  of  a  wife.  Mrs.  Tolan  and 
John  Tolan  have  been  real  partners  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  They  were 
blessed  with  five  children  all  of  whom  are 
a  credit  to  their  parents  and  each  of 
whom  is  or  will  be  a  successful  citizen  in 
his  own  right.  The  Tolan  family  has 
been  a  harmonious  unit  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  whole  family.  Mrs. 
Tolan  frequently  helped  her  husband  in 
campaigns.  She  did  not  try  to  replace 
the  Congressman  or  to  dabble  into  the 
political  affairs  that  sometimes  go  on  In 
Congressional  districts.  But  she  was  a 
helpmate  in  trying  to  get  the  people,  in 
the  district  from  which  her  husband 
came,  to  understand  his  record  and 
understand  him.  She  was  a  very  success- 
ful and  helpful  individual  in  those  cam- 
paigns. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Tolan  was  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  called  the  Tolan 
committee.  The  purpose  of  this  commit- 
tee was  to  study  the  problem  of  the  mi- 
gratory workers.  During  the  depression 
thousands  of  poor  people  migrated  to 
California.  Many  of  them  came  Into  the 
State  absolutely  destitude.  They  had 
heard  of  the  fabulous  farming  operations 
in  California,  of  Its  glorious  climate,  and 
its  wonderful  opportunities.    Thfi  result 


was  that  the  State  was  filled  with  people 
seeking  work  and  looking  for  a  place  to 
sleep  and  a  place  to  eat.  The  migratory 
workers  of  California  for  years  had 
moved  up  and  down  the  State  harvesting 
our  varied  crops  but  in  practically  all 
cases  having  inadequate  housing  and  liv- 
ing facilities.  John  Tolan  and  his  com- 
mittee studied  the  problem  thoroughly 
and  sympathetically.  They  showed  that 
there  must  be  Intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  prob- 
lem was  partly  due  to  the  migration  of 
workers  from  outside  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  made  an  intelligent  and 
humane  report  making  certain  recom- 
mendations. That  report  refiects  the 
character  and  the  outlook  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  wrote  it.  Mr. 
Tolan  Is  a  man  who  understands  the 
problems  of  an  "underdog."  All  his  life 
he  has  fought  for  reforms,  advocated 
changes  and  readjustments  that  he 
thought  would  give  the  ordinary  common 
man  a  better  chance  in  life. 

It  is  very  significant  that  In  every  cam- 
paign In  which  he  participated  in  Cali- 
fornia he  never  had  the  support  of  any 
general  newspaper.  Yet,  he  was  elected 
to 'Congress  six  times.  Why?  Because 
the  common  people  had  faith  in  his  in- 
tegrity his  courage,  and  his  intelligence. 
They  had  faith  that  he  understood  their 
problems  and  that  he  talked  for  the  un- 
lettered and  the  silent  mass  of  voters  who 
determine  all  our  elections. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  a  word  about  a 
colleague  and  friend  like  John  Tolan, 
and  we  hope  that  he  may  have  many, 
many  more  years  of  useful  and  happy  life 
in  his  beloved  California.  He  can  indeed 
look  back  with  pride  on  his  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


Sugar  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

or  ix)insiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26,  1946 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
with 'Secretary  of  Agricultiu^  Anderson 
the  serious  problems  that  confront  the 
processors  of  raw  sugar  in  Louisiana  and 
of  the  absolute  necessity  to  give  relief  to 
these  people  now  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
Cieased  price  in  sugar.  Processors  of 
raw  sugar  in  Louisiana  have  not  been 
treated  fairly.  Many  of  them  for  the 
past  two  seasons  have  been  forced  to 
operate  at  a  loss,  suid  of  course  these 
conditions  cannot  continue.  The  reason 
which  caused  some  of  the  processors  to 
manufacture  their  raw  sugars  into  mo- 
lasses and  sirups  were  due  entirely  to  the 
economic  fact  that  money  was  being  lost 
in  the  production  of  raw  sugar  and  there- 
fore they  made  sirup  and  molasses  to 
keep  from  losing  money. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  following  statement 
which  shows  the  necessity  for  an  im- 


mediate price  increase  and  rubsequent 
price  increase,  depending  upon  Increased 
cost  of  foods,  a  formula  Just  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  Cuban  Government  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop : 

The  Louisiana  sugar  crop  is  harvested 
beginning  late  Octol)€r.  The  industry 
feels  that  they  are  entitled  to  know  a 
reasonable  period  before  this  time  ex- 
actly what  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
proposes  to  do  about  price  increase  on 
Louisiana  sugars,  because  obviously  the 
operations  of  the  Industry  depend  to  a 
great  extent  upon  this  determination  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  CPA  bill  which  has  J\ist  been  adopted 
by  Congress  grants  rather  full  powers  to  the 
Secretary  of  AgrlcxUture  over  changes  or  ad- 
justments In  maximum  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities.  The  deflnltion  of  agrlcviltural 
commodities  apparently  Includes  sugarcane, 
sugar  beets,  and  su^ar.  It  Is  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  domestic  sugar  producers  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  act  promptly 
under  these  newly  acquired  pwwers.  Im- 
mediate action  appears  Justified  In  the  case 
of  raw  sugar  particularly  for  two  principal 
reasons : 

1.  Domestic  raw  sugar  producers  hare  not 
been  able  to  obtain  contlderation  of  their 
specific  difficulties  even  thcuch  the  matter 
has  been  before  the  OPA  for  2  years;  and 

3.  The  contract  covering  the  purchase  of 
the  1946  and  1947  Cuban  sujar  crops  has  been 
signed  with  a  basic  minimum  price  f.  o.  b. 
Cuba  of  3.675  cents:  the  basic  minimum  price 
c.  1.  f.  New  York,  duty  paid,  delivered,  being 
4.775  cents. 

Representations  have  t>een  repeatedly  made 
and  figures  submitted  to  OPA  In  substantia- 
tion Ehowmg  that  losses  have  been  incurred 
in  the  1944  and  1045  crop  seasons.  More 
significant  from  the  standpoint  of  good  busi- 
ness for  the  Industry  has  been  the  fact  ad- 
mitted by  Government  officials  of  the  Inabil- 
ity of  raw  sugar  producers  to  obtain  anywhere 
near  the  margin  of  profit  from  raw  sugar 
operations  which  the  same  procesaor  could 
have  obtained  from  the  production  of  other 
types  of  products  from  sugarcane  Juices.  In- 
cluding direct-consumption  sugacs,  edible 
molasses,  and  sirups.  Consequently,  mora 
and  more,  the  business  Judgment  of  raw 
sugar  producers  has  forced  them  to  consider 
changing  to  the  production  of  other  types  of 
Bugaicane  products. 

The  harvesting  operations  in  Louisiana 
normally  begin  in  the  early  part  of  October. 
With  the  acute  labor  sborUge.  the  tendency 
will  be  to  Ijegln  operations  at  the  earliest 
practical  date.  Preparations  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  In  Augtist  and  September 
and  in  keeping  with  the  final  product  or 
products  intended  to  be  produced  In  each 
individual  case. 

During  the  war  years  there  has  been 
moderate  control  over  the  production  and 
distribution  of  edible  molasses  and  sirups 
under  WFO  51.  The  Industry  has  been  noti- 
fied by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  these  regulations  will  be  very 
strictly  enforced  In  1946  and  that  very 
definite  limitations  will  t>e  much  more  rigidly 
set  on  the  distribution.  Thus,  the  raw  sugar 
producers,  most  of  whom  have  lost  money 
and  all  of  whom  have  been  deprived  of  a 
fair  return  in  comparison  with  producers  of 
other  sugar  cane  and  enmtT  beet  products, 
are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  being  deprived 
of  converting  their  operations  becaxise  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  needs  more  raw 
sugar  for  the  refiners  and  more  refined  sugar 
for  the  consumers. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  situ- 
ation which  confronU  the  raw  sugar  pro- 
ducers of  Louisiana  Is  that  Loulsana  txas  the 
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beet  record  of  production  and  distributing 
during  the  war  years,  among  all  domestic 
areas.  Louisiana's  contribution  has  been 
outstanding,  yet  the  regulations  of  Oov- 
emment-  hare  been  most  harshly  applied 
•gainst  the  domestic  raw  sugar  producers. 
No  other  conclusion  is  possible,  unless  It 
should  be  that  the  OPA,  by  delay  and  inac- 
tion, has  simply  ignored  this  Important  ele- 
ment and  its  excellent  war  record. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be 
willing  to  take  into  consideration  (1)  the 
losses  which  have  been  Incurred;  (2)  the 
regulations  which  have  prevented  the  con- 
version of  such  losses  into  substantial  proCts 
such  as  have  been  enjoyed  by  other  pro- 
ducers: and  (3)  that  the  only  hope  of  being 
brought  up  to  a  standard  of  relative  equal- 
ity with  other  elements  in  the  sugar  industry 
would  be  an  adjustment  In  the  maximum 
price  ceiling  on  raw  sugar  amounting  to  an 
Increase  of  from  seventy-five  one-hundredths 
cent  to  1  cent  above  the  ceiling  in  effect  under 
OPA  June  30,  1946. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  raw  sugar 
ceiling  in  February,  but  it  came  Immediately 
after  the  Louisiana  raw  sugar  crop  had  been 
marketed  under  Ooverment  regulation  and 
requirement,  so  that  Louisiana  producers 
have  not  benefited  so  far.  The  purchase  of 
the  Cuban  crops  at  a  basic  minimum  de- 
Uv«red  price  of  4.775  cenU  indicates  the 
preferential  stattis  of  Cuban  sugar  as  com- 
pared to  the  Louisiana  1946  crop  sugar  which, 
tinder  present  regulations,  would  sell  at 
4MS  rents.  An  increase  of  fifty-seven  one- 
hundredths  cent  would  be  required  to  bring 
Louisiana  sugar  to  the  same  market  price. 
delivered  at  New  York,  which  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  trade 
that  existed  previous  to  World  War  II. 

The  terms  of  the  Cuban  contract  antici- 
pate price  Increases  above  the  basic  mini- 
mum price  named,  which  Increases  are  to  be 
In  direct  proportion  to  Increases  in  the  aver- 
age cost  of  foods  In  the  United  States.    Con- 
sequently, on  the  basis  of  published  reports 
and  the  trends  of  food  prices,  as  well  as  the 
prospecu  of  further  advances  under  the  pro- 
▼laions  of  the  amendments  adopted  to  the 
Anergency  Price  Control  Act.  it  Is  logical  to 
anticipate  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  for- 
<elgn  raw  stigar  under  contract  will  mean  an 
Increase  of  at  least  fifty  one-hundredths  cents 
In  tile  price  of  raw  sugar,  in  addition  to  the 
Increase  above  deecribed. 

Louisiana  producers  sincerely  feel  that 
they  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  full  bene- 
fit-of  these  price  Increases  which  are  being, 
and  will  be,  enjoyed  by  foreign  producers 
now  and  eventually.  Therefore,  Louisiana 
sugar  producers  request  that  in  simple  jus- 
tice, the  same  adjustments  in  price  which 
will  t>e  made  In  favor  of  producers  under  the 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  Cuban  sugar 
shall,  by  some  Government  procedure,  be 
saved  and  gtiaranteed  to  such  Louisiana 
stigar  producers  In  direct  and  full  partici- 
pation as  the  Cuban  contract  contemplates 
Will  be  available  to  Cuban  producers. 

The  Louisiana  1J>46  raw  sugar  crop  will  be 
harvested  this  fall,  and  in  order  to  place  the 
Louisiana  producers  in  a  position  of  enjoy- 
ing In  fuU  the  price  Increases  which  can  now  , 
be  definitely  anticipated.  It  Is  necessary  that 
an  announcement  be  made  promptly  on  the 
adjustment  of  the  domestic  raw  sugar  price 
to  the  basic  minimum  price  offered  on  for-  i 
el«n  «ugar  delivered  at  New  York.  ' 

SubeequenUy.  some  Government  procedure 
can  be  worked  out  through  which  the  con- 
templated Increases  In  the  price  of  Cuban 
•ugw  may  become  the  market  price  for  do- 
mastle  sugar.  <»■  at  least  that  the  price  in- 
CTMiea  anticipated  under  the  Cuban  contract 
•ad  under  the  amendments  to  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  shall  apply  In  full  measure 
to  the  production  In  Louisiana  from  the  crop 
to  be  harvested  in  the  fall  of  1946. 


Lonf  Beach  Minister  Tells  America  What 
Memorial  Day  Really  Means 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues, thank  you  for  your  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  Memorial  Day  ser- 
mon of  my  own  beloved  minister  at  my 
home  city  of  Lqng  Beach,  Calif.,  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Stuart  LeRoy  Andersen.  D.  D.. 
Is  much  beloved  by  his  large  flock  and 
universally  respected  by  all  his  listeners 
for  his  clear-cut  exposition  of  the  Gospel 
and  for  his  emphatic  contribution  to  the 
sound  and  inspirational  living  of  his 
home-community  listeners  and  to  a  rap- 
idly increasing  number  of  eager  readers 
of  his  words. 

The  following  sermon  was  preached 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  on 
Sunday.  May  26. 1946,  and  was  printed  in 
a  neat  booklet  for  wide  distribution  under 
the  auspices  of  the  men's  association  of 
said  church : 

WHAT  MEMORIAL  DAT   REALLT   MEANS 

(Sermon  by  Stuart  LeRoy  Anderson.  D.  D.. 
minister     of     the     First     Congregational 
Church.  Long  Beach.  Calif.) 
If  the  proverbial  visitor  from   Mars  were 
to  pay  a  visit  to  our  land.  I  think  one  of  the 
things    that   would   strike   him   as  queerest 
among  our  customs  would   be    the  way  we 
observe  our  holidays     It  is  evident  in  the 
way  some  cf  us  use  Sunday,  supposedly  a  day 
for    spiritual    rest,    refreshment,    quietness, 
communion,  but  which  some  of  us  use  for 
everything  except  that.     It  is  especially  evl- 
dent  In  the  way  we  U3e  great  days  like  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Armistice  Day,  and  Memorial 
Day.     These  should  be  days  with  the  deepest 
meanings  for  our  lives.     We  should  observe 
them  quietly,  devoutly,  reverently.    Instead, 
we  often  use  them  as  occasions  for  pompous 
demonstrations.     We  dedicate  cannon  to  the 
memory  of   those  who  died   by   them.     The 
baseball   clubs   always   observe   the   days   by 
playing  double-headers.     And  amidst  all  our 
celebration  and  our  special   excursions  and 
picnics,  we  all  but  miss  the  vital  truths  for 
which  these  days  stand.     This  morning  let  us 
try    to   discover   again    what   Memorial    Day 
really  means  and  how  we  best  could  observe  it. 
It  was  Edmund  Burke  who  said,  "Society 
Is  a  contract  between  the  dead,  the  living. 
and  the  great  unborn."     Man  alone  of  all 
created  things  has  the  ability  to  bind  togeth- 
er the  three  tenses  of  life — the  past,  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future.    Man  alone  has  memories 
of    the    past    which    influence    the    present. 
And  he  alone  has  hopes  for  the  future  which 
grow  out  of  today's  experience.    It  is  out  of 
man's    ability    to   bind    time   together   that 
Memorial  Day  comes.     It  Is  a  memory  day 
fOT  the  past:   it  is  a  dedication  day  for  the 
present  and  it  is  a  day  of  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture.   This  should  be  a  day  when  we  remem- 
ber that  others  have  labored  and  we  have 
entered  into  their  labors.     It  Is  also  a  day 
when  we  remember  that  we  are  debtors  and 
our  debt  calls  for  payment  In  the  present. 
Finally,  it  Is  a  day  when  we  should  assume 
our  rightful  responsibility  for  building  a  bet- 
ter world  for  tomorrow's  great  unborn. 

The  aspect   of  Memorial   Day  which   calls 
for  memory  of  the  paat  la  a  very  important 


one.  We  would  be  less  than  human  if  we  did 
not  gratefully  remember  those  who  made 
great  sacrifices  In  days  gone  by.  Here  worship 
Is  conunon  to  all  peoples.  The  Greeks  hi.d 
custom  of  twining  flowers  on  the  memorials 
of  those  who  had  fallen  In  battle.  The  Ro- 
mans erected  triumphal  arches  to  honor  the  Ir 
war  dead.  And  although  their  clvillzatir  n 
has  vanished,  some  of  these  memorial  arches 
stl'.l  remain.  The  writer  of  the  book  of 
Hebrews  in  the  great  eleventh  chapter  calls 
the  roll  of  the  great  heroes  and  heroines  ot 
Israel  It  is  very  fitting  that  Memorial  Day 
be  used  first  to  remember  the  heroes  of  the 
past.  They  have  given  us  a  heritage  of  sa:- 
rlfice  and  bravery  for  which  we  are  eternal.y 
grateful. 

But  we  must  not.  as  we  so  often  do,  use  this 
day  only  as  a  day  for  memory.  The  writer  of 
the  book  of  Hebrews,  in  remembering  his  nf  - 
tlonal  heroes,  gave  us  a  clue  as  to  how  we 
ought  to  remember  ours.  Having  called  the 
roll  and  thrilled  his  listeners  with  the  glori- 
ous tales  of  Israel's  past,  he  turned  to  them 
and  says  In  conclusion.  "These  all  died,  not 
having  received  the  promises.  God  havirg 
reserved  some  better  thing  for  us  that  they 
without  us  might  not.  be  made  perfect."  I 
wish  every  Memorial  Day  celebration  might 
contain  that  note.  Although  we  honor  cur 
war  heroes.  God  has  reserved  some  better 
thing  for  us  that  they  without  us  should  not 
be  made  perfect. 

We  honor  them  not  by  pomp  and  cero- 
mony  and  oratorical  utterances,  but  by  dolr  g 
these  better  things  which  God  has  reserved 
for  us.  "The  dead  have  failed,"  says  the 
writer  of  Hebrews,  "if  we  fall  them  "  Ve 
are  challenged  by  the  unfulfilled  promises 
and  unfinished  tasks  of  those  who  ha-e 
gone  before.  Lincoln  struck  this  same  note, 
you  remember.  In  his  Gettysburg  address. 
He  recalled  the  deeds  of  the  Civil  War  dead, 
and  then  added  this  plea:  "Let  us  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  di«-d 
In  vain."  Let  our  generation  be  reminded 
on  this  Memorial  Day  that  we  have  a  tryst 
to  keep  with  those  who  lie  asleep. 

What  are  the  better  things  that  God  has 
reserved  for  us?  The  poet  puts  it  better  than 
I  can: 

"For  now  you  others  who  shall  live. 
Must  do  a  harder  thing  than  dying  is, 
For  you  must  think 
And  ghosts  will  drive  you  on." 
Yes,  we  must  think,  and  ghosts  will  drl'-e 
us  on.     How  clearly  are  we  thinking  abotit 
the  Issues  this  Memorial  Day  presents?    W:ll 
you  think  for  a  few  moments  realistical  y 
about  the  situation  that  confronts  us?    There 
has  never  been  another  Memorial  Day  like 
this  one.     As  we  honor  our  war  heroes  this 
year,  if  we  do  not  understand  that,  scientlll- 
cally  speaking,  at  least,  a  thousand  years  have 
gone  by  since  last  Memorial  Day,  then  we  are 
fools.    When  the  first  atomic  bomb  exploded 
on  August  6.  1945,  all  the  old  arguments  and 
thought  patterns  about  national  security  in 
terms  of  military  science  were  rendered  obsc- 
lete.    The  conventional  reliances  of  the  pas:, 
a  large  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force,  were 
made  obsolete.    If  you  doubt  that,  listen  to 
Hanson  Baldwin,  military  expert  of  the  New 
York  Times.    "The  atomic  bomb  blasted  not 
only  the  enemy  but  also  many  of  our  previ- 
ously conceived  military  values.     All  of  the 
armed  forces  as  we  now  know  them  have 
become    obsolete.      Mass    conscript    armies 
preat   navies,   pilotec    planes,   have  perhaps 
become       part  of  history."     Scientists  are 
telling  us  that  in  the  future  one  IV-F's  with 
proper  equipment  can  stand  off  and  defeat; 
100.000    excei:ent    soldiers    who    have    been 
trained  for  20  years.     And  yet  despite  tho 
fact  that  peacetime  conscription   is  now  n 
military   absurdity    and    a   step    toward   an 
armament  race  that  might  lead  to  another 
world    war.   the   War   Department   and    the 
State   Department   are   trvlng   to   stampede 
Congress  Into  fastening  It  upon  the  American 
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people.  Maybe  Norman  Cousins  was  right. 
Modern  man  himself,  with  all  his  ideas  about 
national  sovereignty,  national  defense,  na- 
tional secxaity,  has  become  obsolete. 

Scientists  agree  that  the  major  military 
implications  of  the  atomic  age  are:  First,  no 
military  or  scientific  defense  can  be  expected. 
Second,  atomic  weapons  might  kill  20  percent 
zt  a  nation's  people  in  1  hour.  Third,  there 
is  no  real  secret  about  it.  In  a  few  years 
any  nation  wijl  be  able  to  make  It. 
And  fourth,  outproducing  the  enemy  Is  not 
much  advantage.  Ten  thousand  bombs 
would  be  no  better  than  6.000,  because  5,000 
could  destroy  all  the  important  targets  in  a 
coimtry.  Therefore,  a  small,  poor  nation 
might  defeat  a  large,  rich  nation.  Think 
what  such  concepts  do  to  our  old  thought 
patterns  about  defense  and  security.  Yes; 
on  this  Memorial  Day  we  must  think,  and 
ghosts  will  drive  us  on. 

It's  a  paradox.  Is  it  not,  that  the  nation 
which  discovered  atomic  power  loses  the 
most  from  a  military  standpoint  from  its  dis- 
covery? As  the  strongest,  richest  nation  in 
the  world,  we  have  the  most  to  lose  if  an- 
other war  should  come.  The  United  States, 
by  producing  the  atomic  bomb,  has  surren- 
dered her  Impregnable  position  and  made 
herself  vulnerable  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Listen  to  some  prophetic  words  from 
a  fellow  Congregatlonallst  of  ours  who  is 
chancelor  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Rob- 
ert Maynard  Hutchins:  "Is  the  situation 
altogether  hopeless?  I  think  not.  But  the 
only  hope  Is  to  Increase  the  rate  of  moral 
progress  tremendously,  to  increase  It  beyond 
anything  we  have  ever  dreamed  of,  to  In- 
crease It  to  an  extent  which  Itself  at  first 
glance  may  seem  hopeless.  We  know  that  we 
have'  a  certain  amount  of  time  before  the 
world  is  full  of  atomic  bombs.  We  probably 
have  not  more  than  5  years  before  some  other 
country  has  them.  We  know  that  the  next 
5  years  will  be  used  to  make  more  and  more 
deadly  atomic  explosives.  We  must  see  to  It, 
If  we  can.  that  our  social  cultural  advances 
for  once  exceeded  the  advances  in  the  tech- 
nology of  destruction.  The  survival  of 
mankind  demands  a  world  community,  a 
world  government,  and  a  world  state."  Yes. 
the  poet  was  right.  We  who  live  must  do  a 
harder  thing  than  dying  Is,  for  we  must 
think,  and  ghosts  will  drive  us  on. 

Now  what  can  you  and  I  do  in  these  days  to 
help  prevent  the  catastrophe  of  a  Third 
World  War?  I  am  sure  there  Is  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  the  only  question  of  really 
fundamental  Importance  today,  because  the 
Issue  is  one  of  survival,  and  If  we  do  not  sur- 
vive, it  doesn't  make  much  difference  what 
we  do  about  anything  else.  Klrby  Page,  who 
has  so  often  spoken  to  us  from  this  pulpit, 
has  written  a  book  entitled  "Now  Is  the  Time 
To  Prevent  a  Third  World  War."  Let  me  pass 
on  to  you  some  of  the  suggestions  he  makes 
as  next  steps  for  everybody. 

First,  we  can  begin  to  realize  the  tremen- 
dous urgency  and  vital  importance  of  pre- 
venting another  World  War.  We  can  take 
seriously  the  task  of  helping  to  avert  the  de- 
struction of  civilization.  We  can  stop  talk- 
ing carelessly  about  the  coming  war  with 
Russia  as  though  we  were  talking  about  a 
picnic.  We  can  say  to  ourselves  day  after 
day,  "This  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
millions  of  people." 

Second,  we  can  earn  the  right  to  discuss 
world  affairs  by  constant  study  and  reflection. 
We  can  study  history  and  the  contemporary 
scene.  We  can  engage  in  conversation  about 
world  problems,  seeking  to  arouse  our  friends 
to  a  sense  of  urgency. 

Third,  we  can  assume  responsibility  as  citi- 
zens of  a  democracy  for  the  determination  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation,  by  frequent 
letters  to  the  President,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  two  Senators  from  Callfcrnia, 
and  to  our  own  Congressman.  We  can  v.Tlte 
letters  that  praise  as  well  as  letters  that  criti- 
cize. 


Fptirth,  we  can  help  to  create  the  will  to 
peace  with  all  other  nations,  particularly  with 
Soviet  Russia.  This  Is  the  most  Important 
requirement  of  world  peace.  If  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia  can  maintain 
friendly  and  cooperative  relations,  the  p«»o- 
ples  of  the  earth  can  be  led  Into  the  ways  of 
peace.  And  friendship  must  be  founded  on 
mutual  understanding.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  war  between  these  two 
countries,  yet  war  will  come  unless  present 
policies  of  secrecy,  evasion,  deceit,  suspicion, 
give  way  to  a  positive  policy  of  frankness  and 
friendship.  Instead  of  blindly  condemning 
Soviet  Russia,  we  can  seek  In  every  way  to 
understand  her  history  and  the  dynamics  of 
her  policy. 

Fifth,  we  can  talk  incessantly  about  the 
need  for  world  government.  We  can  help  our 
friends  see  that  the  greatest  obsolescence  of 
all  in  an  atomic  age  Is  national  sovereignty, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  proclaim  the  end 
of  the  worldfof  nationalism  and  the  necessity 
for  giving  our  national  loyalty  to  one  world 
state.  You  and  I  can  become  citizens  of  the 
world.  It  Is  true  that  the  great  masses  of 
people  are  not  ready  to  think  In  terms  of 
world  government,  and  yet  atomic  energy 
can  be  controlled  by  nothing  less.  So  we  are 
called  to  think  100  3rear8  ahead  of  our  time. 
We  can  help  foster  the  Idea  of  a  world  state, 
a  world  community,  realizing  that  there  must 
be  one  world,  or  none. 

And  then,  finally,  we  can  t>e  faithful  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  our  choice.  I  mention 
this  last  because  the  church  is  the  only  In-iti- 
tution  in  society  that  specializes  in  the  moral 
progress  that  is  now  so  essential  if  civiliza- 
tion is  to  be  saved.  The  church  is  the  only 
Institution  that  through  Its  world  missionary 
program  has  planted  the  seeds  for  a  weirld 
community.  The  church,  through  its  ecu- 
menical movement,  through  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  is  already  at  work  trying  to 
do  the  only  thing  that  can  avert  disaster. 
Anyone  who  Is  concerned  about  preventing 
world  catastrophe,  and  yet  Is  withholding  al- 
legiance and  support  from  the  chiux:h  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  seems  to  me  is  failing  at  the 
very  place  he  ought  to  begin. 

On  this  Memorial  Simday  let  us  remind 
ourselves  then  of  our  responsibility  to  build 
for  peace.  Not  a  day  of  celebration,  but  a  day 
of  dedication.  A  day  of  memory,  yes,  and 
also  of  courageous  facing  forward.  It  is  easy 
to  dedicate  to  our  war  heroes  a  cannon  or  a 
tree  or  a  flagpole  or  a  plot  of  ground.  We 
need  to  dedicate  to  them  a  much  harder 
thing.  We  need  to  dedicate  ourselves.  Only 
by  such  self-dedication  do  we  keep  faith  with 
those  who  gave  their  lives  and  with  tomor- 
row's great  unborn. 

Let  us  pray:  "Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Who  art  above  all  nations  and  all 
peoples,  save  us  from  the  sins  that  divide  us; 
from  class  bitterness  and  race  hatred;  from 
forgetfulness  of  Thee  and  indifference  to  our 
fcllowmen;  from  war  and  preparation  for  new 
wars;  that  we  may  know  and  love  Thy  truth, 
walk  humbly  In  obedience  to  Thy  holy  law, 
fulfilling  the  commandments  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen." 


Our  Unfinished  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illincis.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  distressed  by  the  fact  that~*?e 
seem  to  be  adjourning  without  taking  ac- 
tion on  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taf  t  hous- 


ing bill.  Millions  cf  veterans  have  come 
back  to  find  they  have  no  homes.  They 
are  not  able  to  enjoy  family  life.  We  owe 
them  a  debt  which  we  can  never  repay 
and  which  thus  far  we  have  not  honored. 
The  only  way  we  can  take  care  of  them  is 
by  the  large-scale  building  of  homes  for 
those  with  low  incomes  such  as  is  provided 
in  the  Wagner-EUender-Taft  bill. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  this  bill 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  act.  I  believe  that 
if  we  can  only  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  that  many  cf  those  who 
would  like  to  smother  it  secretly,  will  not 
wish  to  oppose  It  publicly  and  that  the 
bill  can  be  passed.  Let  ur  postpone  our 
adjournment  imtil  we  so  act. 


Strikes  Not  Always  Beneficial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald  of  July  22  comes  the  following 
thought-provoking  editorial : 

LABOa'S  LATEST  MOVS 

Philip  Murray  and  other  labor  leaders 
already  are  txrging  that  labor  and  Industry 
get  together  to  prepare  for  the  coming  de- 
mands for  still  ftu-ther  Increases  In  wages. 

This  probably  means  that  next  winter  and 
spring  the  country  will  once  more  be  torn 
with  strikes.  The  folly  of  that  lies  in  numer- 
ous directions.  As  has  been  pointed  cut  fre- 
quently, the  way  to  bring  down  costs  of 
living  is  more  production.  Strikes  stop  pro- 
duction and  so  prevent  the  balancing  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Strikes  will  aid  the  Inflationary  spiral  and 
Increased  wages  will  still  further  accomplish 
the  same,  since  costs  of  production  will  go 
up  and  higher  prices  will  be  tacked  on  all 
necessities  and  conveniences  of  life. 

Still  another  angle  should  be  observed. 
The  strikes  of  this  last  winter  and  spring 
failed  utterly  to  win  anything  for  the  work- 
ers. Although  their  wages  were  Increased, 
so  were  the  costs  of  what  they  buy. 

Moreover,  they  have  not  yet  won  back 
through  Increased  wages  what  they  lost  dur- 
ing their  Idleness. 

Prof.  Sumner  H.  Sllchter.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity economist,  has  compiled  some  figures 
showing  what  the  strikers  In  numerous  in- 
dustries actually  lost.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them: 

"Not  until  1948,"  he  says,  "will  General 
Motors  workers  be  as  well  off  as  they  would 
have  been  had  they  not  struck  and  had 
they  worked  steadily  without  any  Increase 
in  wages.  And  not  until  1853  will  they  be 
as  well  off  as  they  would  have  been  had 
they  accepted  the  company's  offer  of  13  and 
one-half  cents. 

"Two  and  one-half  years,  will  be  required 
before  the  employees  of  General  Electric  are 
as  well  off  as  they  would  have  been  had 
they  accepted  the  company's  offer  of  10 
cents. 

"The  employees  of  United  States  Steel  will 
require  more  than  2  years  before  they  will 
have  made  up  for  their  refusal  of  the  com- 
pany's compromise  offer  of  15  cents." 

And  all  this  is  assuming  that  the  workers 
will  work  steadily,  without  days  off  for  any 
reason,  illness,  strike,  shut-down  for  lack 
of  materials  or  other  catise. 
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since  in  each  of  these  Instances  much 
time  alresdj  has  been  lost  by  most  o2  th« 
workers,  the  time  must  be  extended  beyond 
Professor  Slichter's  flgiirea  before  they  pos- 
sibly can  make  good  what  they  lost  through 
their  Btrlkea.  More  strikes  will  further  add 
to  the  time  so  that  It  Is  unlikely  that  many  of 
the  striking  workers  of  last  spring  ever  will 
catch  up  with  what  they  lost  through  their 
idleness. 


The  Coal  ladnstry 


REMARKS 

'-  OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  worr  vucimu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  importance  of  the  coal  industry  in 
our  national  economy  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  my  native  State.  West  Virginia, 
to  the  industry  and  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. 

Time  will  not  penait  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  probiems  and  ramifica- 
tions of  this  great  industry,  and  the 
many  obstacles  overcome  to  make  the 
man-hour  production  the  greatest  in  all 
the  world  and  far  beyond  the  dreams  of 
anj'one  a  few  short  years  ago. 

I  respectfully  request  the  membership 
to  Join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  employed  in  this  industry  in 
management  and  in  labor  who,  under 
tremendous  handicaps,  managed  to  in- 
crease production  and  meet  the  enor- 
mous requirements  of  war  industry. 

In  a  report  released  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  an  agency  of  government 
which,  by  the  way.  did  a  very  good  over- 
all job  throughout  the  war  period,  there 
were  several  pages  devoted  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  steel  industry  during 
the  war.  In  this  report  on  wartime  in- 
dustrial activities  and  achievements, 
practically  no  reference  was  made  to 
the  tremendous  performance  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  Industry  of  this  Nation.  No 
one  would  take  from  the  steel  industry 
any  of  the  glory  for  the  job  it  did.  It 
does  seem,  however,  that  in  reviewing 
the  accomplishments  of  industry,  the  bi- 
tuminous coal-mining  industry  might 
have  received  more  recognition.  In  fact, 
the  only  reference  to  the  Industry  was 
to  the  fact  that  it.  along  with  many  other 
Industries,  was  desperately  short  of  men 
during  the  war  period. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  coal  to  the  war  and  to  the  Nation,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  basic  industry. 
Coal  is  a  fundamental  in  the  conduct 
of  war  or  peace.  Effort  will  be  made  to 
prove  this  statement.  West  Virginia  is 
proud  of  the  contribution  that  it  was 
able  to  make  to  the  war  effort  and  next 
to  her  offering  of  brave  and  devoted  men 
to  the  armed  forces.  West  Virginia's 
greatest  contribution  to  World  War  II 
was  her  record-breaking  supply  of  coal 
to  provide  supplies  and  equipment  to  our 
fl&hting  men. 

West  Virginia's  underground  army 
supplied  in  excess  of  25  percent  of  our 
entire  coal  requirements  for  war,  which 


was  more  than  that  supplied  by  any  other 
State.  The  production  in  1945  in  West 
Virginia  was  152.200,000  tons;  in  1944. 
163.845.000  tons:  in  1943, 158.804,000  tons; 
in  1942.  155,882.000  tons.  Coal  went  to 
war  on  the  armed  front.  Prom  a  lump 
of  coal  came  the  TNT  bombs  that 
wrecked  Berlin  and  Tokyo.  It  made  vio- 
lent explosives  that  blasted  the  natural 
and  artificial  obstacles  which  stood  in  the 
path  of  our  armed  forces.  It  was  woven 
into  the  parachutes  that  landed  our  men 
behind  enemy  lines  and  saved  thousands 
of  lives  of  airmen  who  were  shot  out  of 
the  skies.  It  was  used  in  dozens  of  ways 
to  bring  about  victory.  Pyridine  from  a 
lump  of  coal  was  the  base  employed  in 
making  fabrics  water  repellant  for  the 
protection  of  our  men  throughout  the 
war  areas. 

Coal  is  a  $1,000,000,000  industry  in  West 
Virginia.  Last  year  its  receipts  from 
sales  approximated  $500,000,000.  The 
cost  of  labor  alone  for  the  production 
of  last  year's  tonnage  exceeded  $300,000,- 
000.  For  supplies  and  equipment  the  in- 
dustry expended  40  cents  per  ton.  It 
paid  out  huge  sums  in  taxes.  It  made 
whatever  sacrifices  were  necessary  to 
promote  the  war  effort,  which  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  the  producers  received 
an  average  profit  of  only  4  cents  per  ton, 
while  many  of  them  made  no  profit. 
Coal's  economic  sphere,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  its  own  business.  It  pro- 
duced for  the  great  railroad  systems  that 
served  the  industry  as  a  whole  $935,415.- 
862  during  1944  and  $873,882,623  during 
1945. 

Coal  is  the  largest  consumer  of  elec- 
tric power  in  West  Virginia.  The  indus- 
try spends  millions  of  dollars  annually 
for  the  supplies  from  wholesale  houses 
and  industrial  stores  and  collected  more 
than  a  million  dollars  for  the  State  in 
the  form  of  consumers'  sales  taxes.  It  is 
West  Virginia's  largest  taxpayer,  its 
largest  employer  of  labor,  and  its  largest 
wage  payer.  This  is  a  triple  distinction 
which  makes  it  so  important  to  the  en- 
'tlre  State.  The  place  of  coal  in  West  Vir- 
ginia as  a  wage  payer  is  plainly  revealed 
by  the  pay-roll  reports  of  employers  to 
the  State  workmen's  compensation 
fimd.  For  the  year  ending  June  30. 1945. 
all  employers  reported  $762,470,015  paid 
in  wages,  and  the  average  number  of  em- 
ployees for  the  entire  State  of  all  indus- 
tries was  345,431,  excepting  interstate 
railroads,  casual  labor,  and  those  work- 
ers engaged  in  agriculture  or  domestic 
service.  Coal  led  all  other  industries  in 
wages  paid  and  labor  employed.  Of  the 
total  wages  reported,  coal  paid  $301,002,- 
677,  or  39.5  percent,  while  the  industry 
employed  105,761  persons,  or  31  percent 
of  the  total  employees  protected  under 
the  State  compensation  fimd.  Compe- 
tition is  keen.  The  industry  is  progres- 
sive. 

In  brief,  these  are  some  of  the  things 
that  the  bituminous  coal  industry  means 
to  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  It  means 
even  more  to  the  Nation.  In  1944.  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  industry  of  the  United 
States  reached  its  all  time  record  when 
620,000.000  tons  were  produced.  As  some 
indication  of  the  job  accomplished,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  1939  the 
production  was  394.855,000  tons;  in  1940. 
460,772.000    tons;    in    1941,    514,149,000 


tons;  in  1942.  582.693,000  tons;  and  In 
1943,  590,177,000  tons;  and  this  recoid  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  industrial  history  of 
our  country,  in  that  this  industry  was 
prepared  when  called  upon  by  the  Nation 
to  meet  its  fuel  requirements.  The  ca- 
pacity to  produce  was  available.  The 
know-how  was  there.  It  responded  no- 
bly to  the  demands  of  our  country. 

i^ome  specific  uses  to  which  coal  was 
put  may  not  be  out  of  order  when  we 
consider  that  it  required  18  tons  of  coal 
for  the  steel  to  make  one  4-ton  Army 
truck.  It  required  25  tons  of  coal  for 
the  steel  to  make  one  3-inch  anti-air- 
craft gun.  It  required  32  tons  of  coal 
in  the  making  of  one  light  tank  and  50 
tons  to  make  a  medium-sized  tank.  To 
make  a  modern  superdreadnaught,  32,- 
000  tons  of  coal  were  required  in  the 
process.  To  produce  1  pound  of  alu- 
minum it  required  about  14  pounds  of 
coal.  To  produce  1  pound  of  iron  it  re- 
quired about  2*2  pounds  of  coal.  To 
produce  1  pound  of  zinc  it  required  about 
2  pounds  of  coal,  and  to  produce  1  pound 
of  copper  it  required  from  1.3  to  2  pounds 
of  coal.  Four  out  of  every  seven  homes 
in  this  country  are  heated  with  coal. 

The  Industry  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  eflBciency  in  the  use  of  coal, 
because  it  is  producing  better  coal  and 
cleaner  coal  all  the  time.  In  1920,  1 
ton  of  coal  produced  590  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity.  In  1941  it  produced  1,492 
kilowatt-hours  of  electrical  energy. 
There  was  no  part  of  our  activities  dur- 
ing war.  nor  is  there  any  part  of  our 
activities  during  peace,  in  which  coal 
is  not  a  vital  factor.  It  took  1  ton  of 
coal  to  produce  a  2.000-pound  aerial 
bomb.  Coal  powers  94  percent  of  all  the 
United  States  railroad  locomotives.  For 
every  $100  worth  of  coal  mined  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  $18.18  worth  of 
gold  produced;  $4.55  of  silyer;  $14.29 
worth  of  copper;  and  the  same  figure  for 
iron. 

Sixty  cents  out  of  every  dollar  taken 
in  by  coal  mines  goes  direct  to  labor. 
Some  slight  comparison  may  be  gathered 
in  connection  with  the  volume  of  coal 
produced  if  it  is  compared  with  the  ton- 
nage of  some  of  our  crops.  For  instance, 
in  1943  when  590,C00,000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  were  produced,  there  were 
86.000.000  tons  of  com.  25,000,000  tons  of 
wheat.  11,000.000  tons  of  fruits.  3,000,000 
tons  of  cotton  produced. 

Who  uses  coal  in  the  United  States? 
The  answer  is,  everyone,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly.  The  railroads  consume 
about  22  percent;  the  iron,  steel,  and 
coke  industries.  20  percent;  the  electrical 
power  Industry.  13  percent;  general  in- 
dustries, 25  percent;  and  for  household 
use,  about  20  percent.  Of  all  raUway 
freight  cars  in  the  United  States.  49  per- 
cent are  coal  cars,  which  gives  some  fur- 
ther indication  of  the  value  of  this  com- 
modity as  a  traffic  item. 

What  of  the  future  for  bituminous 
coal?  More  than  1,000,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  representing  an  excavation  project 
four  times  the  size  of  the  digging  of  the 
entire  Panama  Canal,  will  be  needed 
during  the  coming  3  years  of  the  recon- 
version period  to  furnish  the  raw  chemi- 
cals, basic  ingredients,  and  power  for  all 
industries  in  the  United  States. 
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The  millions  of  new  automobiles,  re- 
frigerators, washing  machines,  and  nu- 
merous other  commodities  for  which 
there  is  a  large  backlog  of  consumer 
demand  are  dependent  primarily  upon 
bituminous  coal  for  their  ultimate  fabri- 
cation. This  is  true  mainly  because  coal 
is  essential  in  the  making  of  100  percent 
of  the  Nation's  steel  and  iron.  Hun- 
dreds of  new  chemically  derived  products, 
ranging  from  costume  jewelry  to  home 
furnishing  accessories,  will  come  from 
coal,  which  furnished  the  base  of  85  per- 
cent of  all  the  plastics  used  during  the 
war.  It  is  estimated  that  the  automobile 
Industry  alone  will  require  11.250  000  tons 
of  coal  to  manufacture  15.000000  cars 
that  are  estimated  to  be  desired  today. 
Coal  is  truly  the  keystone  of  America's 
reconversion  program.  Almost  every 
other  Industry  is  in  some  way  dependent 
upon  it.  The  industry  has  proven  its 
ability  to  produce  over  600.000  000  tons 
of  coal  in  1  year.  When  called  upon  to 
do  so.  it  lengtliened  its  workweek  and 
it  lengthened  the  hours  of  work  per  day. 
It  increased  the  pay  of  its  men  approxi- 
mately 100  percent  as  compared  with 
prewar  earnings.  It  faces  the  future 
confidently,  though  it  needs  the  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  all  citizens. 
Space  will  not  permit  an  enumeration  of 
the  products  made  from  coal,  of  which 
there  are  over  200,000.  Nylon,  ammonia, 
benzol,  phenol,  paint  bruslies,  pipestems, 
bottle  caps,  book  ends,  dies,  plastics, 
soaps,  roofing  tar,  phonograph  records, 
shower  curtains,  hosiery,  draperies,  and 
so  forth. 

When  thinking  of  industrial  America, 
think  of  coal  and  the  part  it  plays  in 
oui-  every-day  life.  It  is  not  just  a 
lump  of  black  substance.  It  has  within 
it  great  powef.  Let  us  use  it  wisely. 
Let  us  encourage  this  great  industry  to 
move  fon;iard  and  serve  the  Nation  in 
peace  as  it  served  It  in  war.  It  is  truly  a 
fundamental  in  our  civilization. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
.or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF  WISCONETM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday,  July  26,  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  favor  of  streamlining  Congress,  and 
appreciate  the  good  work  done  by  the 
men  who  drafted  this  legislation.  Con- 
gress should  be  streamlined,  and  its  pro- 
cedure should  be  put  on  a  modern  basis. 
However,  unless  the  retirement  and 
salary  provisions  are  removed  from  the 
bill,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote  against 
it,  although  I  favor  the  reform  and 
streamlining  features  of  the  bill.  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Hull]  in  this  respect,  and  concur  in  the 
statement  made  by  him  today  which  sets 
forth  the  reasons  for  my  decision. 

I  therefore  now  want  to  state  that  I 
shall  vote  "no "  on  final  passage  of  this 
bill  if  the  salary  and  retirement  features 
remain  in  the  bill. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  REES  of  Kan.sas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  the  membership  of  the  Houre.  as 
well  as  the  people  of  this  country,  will  be 
interested  in  reading  a  statement  by 
Maj.  Gen.  John  K.  Herr.  late  Chief  of 
Cavalry,  United  States  Army,  retired,  on 
the  subject  Truth  About  the  Ca^alry. 
This  statement  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine the  Rider  and  Driver,  in  the  issue  of 
May-June  1946. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
subject  matter  for  the  reason  that  the 
oldest  and  largest  cavalry  post  in  the 
United  States  is  located  in  my  district 
at  Junction  City,  Kans.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  article  to  the  membership 
of  the  House. 

TRUTH    ABOUT   THE   CAVALRT 

(By  Maj.  Gen.  John  K.  Herr,  late  Chief  of 
Cavalry.  U.  S.  Army,  retired) 

Although  the  campaigns  of  the  Soviet-Ger- 
man war  had  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Russians  the  vital  need  for  cavalry  in  modern 
war,  our  military  leaders  brushed  this  aside. 
When  one  of  our  General  Staff  officers  In  the 
Pentagon  was  asked  how  this  could  be,  the 
reply  was,  "We  have  nothing  to  learn  from 
the  Russians."  This  obEcssion  of  our  Gsneral 
Staff — that  cavalry  was  useless  In  modern 
war — may  be  difficult  for  a  clvllten  to  under- 
stand: nevertheless.  It  was  actually  true. 
Soon  after  I  became  Chief  of  Cavalry,  I  real- 
ized this  hostility  and  mentioned  It  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  I  afked  him  not  to  be  Influ- 
enced by  It.  It  existed  largely  because  the 
key  positions  In  the  General  Staff  were  held 
by  noncavalrymen  who  knew  little  about 
cavalry  and  were  rwayed  by  prejudice  and 
Illusion.  So  m  the  early  phases  of  this  war 
they  proceeded  to  wreck  our  cavalry  by  con- 
verting It  to  other  units.  The  Secretary  of 
War  now  proposes  to  prevent  the  resurrection 
of  the  cavalry  by  asking  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  eliminating  cavalrv  forever  from 
our  Army,  except  for  minor  detachments  to 
be  used  in  mountains,  erasing  It  as  a  sepa- 
rate arm  of  the  service. 

Is  this  a  wise  decision  that  will  serve  to 
strengthen  cur  fl^htlrg  power,  or  Is  It  a  blun- 
der perpetuating  a  mi.<;take.  which  will 
weaken  our  armed  might?  That  Is  the  sole 
Issue  to  be  considered— purely  on  the  evi- 
dence and  unobscured  by  any  sentiment. 

I  pive  to  you  the  hard  cold  facts  and  leave 
to  you  the  evaluation  of  them  and  the  in- 
evitable conclusions  based  ou  the  evidence. 

I  will  first  narrate  the  circumstances 
germane  to  the  premature  wrecking  of  our 
fine  Cavalry,  When  I  retired  as  Chief  of 
Cavalry  at  the  close  of  my  4  years  easlgn- 
ments  as  such.  In  February  1942.  our  modest 
Cavalry  forces  comprised  in  the  Regular  Army 
two  Divisions,  two  separate  regiments  (horse) 
and  two  horse-mechanized  regiments:  In 
the  National  Guard,  the  Plfty-slxth  Brigade 
of  Texas,  and  seven  horse-mechanized  regi- 
ments. I  had  been  successful  up  to  that 
time  in  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  motor- 
mad  enthusiasts  to  convert  Cavalry  Into 
armored  units,  maintaining  that  the  animal 
was  supplementary  to  the  motor  and  the 
Cavalry  was  aupplementary  to  armor.  This 
doctrine  was  sound  then  and  It  la  stUl  sound. 
Wars  flow  over  aU  manner  of  terrain  and  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  Fire  power  is  trans- 
ported on  horses  to  important  pcinta  and 


areas,  faster  than  can  be  done  by  men  on 
foot,  and  where  often  no  vehicles  can  go. 
It  is  as  simple  as  this;  draw  a  course  direct 
across  country  almost  anywhere  and  start  a 
horseman,  a  jvep,  a  truck,  and  a  tank  to 
follow  It  and  see  what  happens. 

Simultaneous  with  my  retirement,  the 
Army  was  reorganized  so  as  to  do  away  with 
chiefs  of  fighting  ground  arms  (Infantry 
Cavalry,  and  Artillery).  Immediately  the 
War  Department  began  to  wreck  the  Cavalry 
by  reconverting  regiments  to  completely 
mechanized  units.  There  was  no  chief  to 
fight  for  the  Cavalry  (note  the  successful 
effort  by  the  Chief  of  Marine  Corps  to  save 
It). 

Although  retired  since  February,  I  was  so 
concerned  about  the  wrecking  of  cur  cavalry 
that  In  June  I  wrote  a  letter  of  expostulation 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Heniy  L.  Stlrason, 
whom  I  had  known  well  In  World  War  I,  pro- 
testing bitterly  against  the  break-up  of  our 
crack  cavalry  units  splendidly  trained  and  of 
fine  esprit,  pointing  cut  that  once  wrecked, 
they  could  not  be  effectively  reconstituted 
during  the  emergency;  that  we  would  surely 
need  them  In  the  war.  I  transmitted  as  an 
enclosure  an  account  of  the  Russian  cavalry 
in  extensive  campaigns,  which  I  assured  him 
were  authentic,  and  which  proved  the  value 
of  cavalry  in  modern  war. 

I  stated  that  none  of  the  key  men  In  the 
War  Dspartment  knew  anything  ab.^ut 
cavalry.  I  asked  that  the  wrecking  of  the 
cavalry  t>e  stopped  forthwith.  I  received  In 
July  a  kindly  letter  of  sympathy,  condoling 
with  me  that  the  remorseless  motor  age  was 
crowding  the  horse  out  of  war,  and  stating 
that  there  seemed  to  t>e  only  a  remote  chance 
of  cavalry  being  used  in  the  war.  Of  course 
be  was  only  reflecting  the  attitude  of  hia 
general  staff,  that  cavalry  was  useless  in 
modem  war.  My  advice  was  disregarded  and 
the  War  Department  moved  swiftly  to  dis- 
mount all  the  cavalry  and  to  seU  its  wonder- 
fully trained  mounts. 

Did  the  War  Department  err?  Remember 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  higher  echelons  to 
plan  wars  and  campaigns  so  that  the  troop* 
best  adapted  to  those  particular  theaters,  are 
furnished  in  adequate  numbers  and  at  the 
proper  time.  Remember  also  that  the  phys- 
ical configuration,  the  mountains,  the 
streams,  the  roads  or  lack  thereof  in  all  thea- 
ters of  operation  was  well  known  to  our  War 
Department  through  the  complete  prepared 
studies  made  by  the  Ga  Division  of  Informa- 
tion, over  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  give  you  the  testimony  of  the  warrior 
generals  and  others  who  gleaned  It  on  the 
fields  of  battle,  and  not  sitting  behind  desks 
in  the  Pentagon.  I  know  of  no  better  evi- 
dence. What  about  Patton?  Would  you 
consider  that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks? 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Sicilian  campaign 
he  summed  up  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

"In  countries  such  as  Sicily.  It  is  almost 
necessary  to  have  pack  animals. 

"In  almost  any  conceivable  theater  of  oper- 
ations, situations  arise  where  the  presence 
of  horse  cavalry,  in  the  ratio  of  a  division  to 
an  army  will  be  of  viul  moment. 

"It  Is  the  considered  opinion,  not  only  of 
myself,  but  of  many  other  general  officers, 
who  took  their  origin  from  the  Infantry  and 
artillery,  that  had  we  possessed  an  American 
cavalry  division  with  pack  artillery  In  Tu- 
nisia and  In  Sicily,  not  a  German  would  have 
escaped,  because  horse  cavalry  possesses  the 
additional  gear  ratio,  which  permits  it  to  at- 
tain sufficient  speed  through  mountalnou* 
country',  to  get  behind  and  hold  the  enemy, 
untU  tiie  more  powerful  infantry  and  tanks 
can  come  up  and  destroy  him." 

Why  did  not  our  planners  of  the  great 
genes  al  staff  have  there  our  First  Carvalry 
Division  instead  of  sending  It  to  fight  dis- 
mounted In  the  isles  of  the  Pacllk:? 

Maj.  P.  D.  Eldred.  Seventh  Army  heed- 
quarters,  says:   "It  was  not  long  after  the 
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suppuea  in  excess  oi  ^o  perceni  oi  our 
entire  coal  requirements  for  war,  which 


proauciion  was  ;}»4.«da,uuu  tons;  in  1940, 
460,772,000    tons;    in    1941,    614,149.000 


cals,  basic  ingredients,  and  power  for  all 
industries  in  the  United  States. 
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Amertcaiu  bit  Ut*  beachM.  before  tvarybody 
(rom  tiM  ooauDMUltnt  general  on  down 
realiaMi  that  BleUy*!  tortuoui  terrain  wm  a 
natural  for  pack  trains  and  cavalry.  Wuh< 
out  ibcin  aupply  waa  a  back-^reaktng  prob'* 
lem;  rtoonnaltaance  «aa  made  dimcult. 
Meary  weapon*  aometlmea  lagged  behind  the 
Infantry,  and  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Ger- 
mans was  never  quite  fast  enough  to  accom- 
plish their  destruction.  As  a  result  some  of 
the  German  forces  eventually  escaped  across 
the  Strait  of  Messina  and  lived  to  fight  an- 
other day  against  the  Allied  troops  in  Italy. 
Every  piece  of  motorized  or  mechanized 
equipment  that  conceivably  could  be  used 
was  provided.  Because  pack  transport  and 
horse  cavalry  were  not  available,  they  were 
not  Included  In  the  operational  planning. 

What  does  Lt.   Gen.  Lucian  K.  Truscott, 
then  commander  of  the  Third  Oivision,  say? 
"Personally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  had 
cuf  First  Cavalry  Division  been  available  in 
the  Seventh  Army  when  we  began  the  ad- 
vance from  the  LlcaU  bridgehead  we  could 
have   prevented   the  escape  of   the   German 
forces  from  Messina,  which  our  lack  of  mo- 
bility prevented  us  from  doing."     Again  he 
says:  "I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  one  horse 
squadron  of  cavalry  and  one  pack  train  of 
300  mules  had  been  available  to  me  at  San 
Stefano  on  August   1.  they   would  have  en- 
abled me  to  cut  off  and  capture  the  entire 
German  force  opposing  me  along  the  North 
Coast  Road  and  would  have  permitted  my 
entry  Into  Messina  at  least  48  hours  earlier." 
MaJ.  Gen.  John  P.  Lucas,  commander  of 
the  Stzth  Corps  in  the  Invasion  of  southern 
Italy,  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1943-i4, 
Bays:    "The  terrain,  after  croasing  the  Vol- 
tumo.  was  mountainous  and  difficult.    The 
Infantry  accomplished    wonders,   and   I   am 
convinced  that  no  other  foot  soldiers  In  the 
world  can  equal  the  stamina  of  thj  American 
doughboy.    However,  their  progress  was  nec- 
essarily slow,  the  work  was  tedious,  and  it 
soon  became  obvious  that,  luiless  a  highly 
mobile  force  could  encircle  the  withdrawing 
enemy  forces.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  kill 
blm  in  any  really  decisive  numbers.     Dur- 
ing these  operations.  I  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  get  at  least  a  regiment  of  horse  cav- 
alry.   There  was  a  desperate  need  for  some 
type  of  unit  that  could  penetrate  cross  coun- 
try and  get  through  the  difficult  mountains 
at  a  decidedly  faster  rate  than  the  Infantry. 
Motors  were  tied  to  the  roads  by  the  inac- 
cessible terrain.     Horses  and  men  on  foot 
were  the  only  things  that  could  move.     I  am 
convinced  that  if  I  could  have  gotten  some 
type  of  troops  behind  the  Germans,  to  work 
on   their  line  of  communications,   in  order 
to  execute  demolitions  in  their  rear,  the  re- 
sults In  southern  Italy  might  have  been  de- 
cisive.   Mounted  imits,  schooled  In  the  Amer- 
ican cavalry  doctrine,  would  have  been  the 
perfect  solution.    Hardened  and  well-trained 
horsemen  possessing  mobility  and  fire  power 
could  have  Infiltrated  through  the  German 
Imes.   encircled    the   delaying    detachmentst 
and  would  have  captured  or  destroyed  these 
elements.    This  would  have  permitted  the 
maintenance  of  pressure  on  the  retreating 
enemy  forces  by  our  Infantry  divisions  In 
their  direct  pursuit  and  would  not  have  given 
the  Germans  suiBcient  time  to  prepare  strong 
defensive  positions  to  the  north.     As  It  was. 
there  va  no  cavalry  available." 

Tlie  same  General  Truscott  who  deplored 
the  lack  of  cavalry  In  Sicily,  and  who  was 
and  Is  a  foremost  cavalr3rman  and  pololst, 
and  whose  opinion  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  cavr.lry  exceeds  in  value  that  of 
any  other  general  cfficer.  In  my  estimation, 
says: 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  had  a  well- 
trained  regiment  of  American  cavalry  been 
available  to  me.  when  the  Third  Division 
began  Its  advance  north  from  Battapaglla,  or 
•ven   after    we   crossed    the   Volturno.   the 


Battle  o(  CaAlno  would  never  have  taken 
place.  Anato  would  have  been  unneceaaary, 
and  the  Italian  campaign  might  have  termU 
nated  months  before  It  actually  did." 

Following  Is  the  testimony  of  a  brilliant 
officer  who  was  In  the  midst  of  the  Italian 
campaign,  a  leader  on  the  field  of  battle: 
"Perhaps  you  will  be  Interested  In  my  opinion 
on  the  possibilities  of  cavalry  In  the  pursuit 
phase  of  this  campaign  (Italy)  from  the 
attack  In  May  through  the  so-called  Adolf 
Hitler  line  and  the  German  forces  containing 
the  Anzio  beachhead,  up  to  the  long  pause 
at  the  Arno  River.  This  Is  not  a  lately 
formed  Idea,  but  the  one  that  impressed 
Itself  forcibly  upon  me  at  the  time  of  fight- 
ing, and  reflection  since  that  time  has  done 
nothing  but  reinforce  my  opinion.  The  at- 
tacks In  May  seriously  damaged  the  German 
forces.  The  enemy  lost  heavily  In  men  and 
equipment.  They  gave  every  Indication  of 
confusion  and  disruption. 

"They  gave  up  all  pretense  of  security.  We 
captured  i>mall  groups  with  written  Instruc- 
tions: 'Get  back  to  Florence  In  any  manner 
possible.'  All  these  details  add  up  to  a  pic- 
ture of  a  beaten  army  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
aster, but  disaster  never  overtook  It.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  a  corps  of  two  cavalry  di- 
visions would  have  utterly  destroyed  the  Ger- 
man Fourteenth  Army.  We  could  have 
m,arched  administratively,  piactically  all  the 
way  to  the  Brenner  Pass." 

Does  this  evidence  add  up  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  War  Department  Is  not  erring 
In  wrecking  our  cavalry  or  rather  In  seeking 
to  obtain  legislative  sanction  to  make  this 
wrecking  permanent?  To  me  any  such  con- 
clusion is  unthinkable. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  remains 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  Soviet- 
German  campaigns,  which  I  will  amplify  in 
a  subsequent  installment.  Suffice  it  to  say 
now.  that  tested  in  this  great  laboratory  of 
battles  and  campaigns  overshadowing  our 
own  in  time,  magnitude  of  numbers,  and  di- 
versity of  terrain  and  weather,  the  Rus^ans 
have  found  that  cavalry  Is  of  vital  use  In 
modern  war.  I  quote  Just  a  passage  or  two. 
from  the  statements  of  the  Inspector  general 
of  Russian  Cavalry.  "During  the  first  days 
of  the  Russian- German  war  It  became  clear 
how  correct  Stalin  wus  In  assigning  to  the 
cavalry  an  Important  role  In  modern  warfare 
and  how  wrong  were  those  who  from  the 
heights  of  their  tank  turrets,  looked  down 
disdainfully  on  tlie  cavalry  units."  From 
Colonel  Pronln  of  the  Red  Army: 

"Not  a  single  big-scale  operation  has  been 
undertaken  on  the  Soviet-German  front 
without  the  active  participation  cf  cavalry. 
The  experiences  of  this  war  prove  that  de- 
spite various  new  weapons  of  warfare.  Soviet 
cavalry  Is  a  powerful  force  for  developing  a 
successful  offensive,  and  Is  highly  effective  In 
defense." 

Apparently  our  military  Inner  circle,  almost 
all  Infantry  officers,  declines  to  give  any 
weight  to  the  Russian  conclusions,  mini- 
mizes the  evidence  of  the  Pattons,  and 
Lucases,  and  the  Truscotts.  and  pins  Its  faith 
on  the  opinion  of  the  generals  who  fcusht 
with  more  or  less  glory  on  the  specialized 
theater  of  western  Europe  with  the  best  net- 
work of  roads  In  the  world,  and  mistakenly 
seek  to  generalize  their  conclusions,  absorbed 
there  to  all  other  theaters  of  war,  none  of 
which  are  similar  to  the  one  In  which  they 
fought.  Their  gaze  Is  focused  with  absolute 
Intensity  on  this  particular  theater.  They 
can  Imagine  no  other.  Even  in  this  theater 
I  believe  they  have  misinterpreted  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  happened.  Remember  that 
they  were  not  opfKwed  by  any  large  groups  of 
cavalry,  and  that  they  were  engaged  for  the 
most  part  In  a  vehicular  war  where  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  air  could  disrupt  the 
road  movements  of  the  foe.  More  about  this 
theater  later  on. 


Makiaf  America  Safe  for  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL.  JR. 

or  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered by  me  July  21, 1946,  at  the  Golden 
Gate  Auditorium,  in  New  York  City,  at  a 
program  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bessye ,  Beardon  Achievement  Club,  an 
affiliate  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women : 

We  stand  today  m  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  known  to  modern  man.  We  see  ail 
around  us,  in  our  national  life,  evidences 
of  the  complete  collapse  of  American  insti- 
tutions. The  tragic  suddenness  with  which 
this  has  come  upon  us  so  soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  has  shocked  us  to  our  very 
core.  Within  the  past  few  days  we  have  seen 
injustice  climb  to  a  new  height,  when  a 
Negro  soldier  discharged  from  the  Army  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  had  both  of  his 
eyes  gouged  out  by  a  representative  of  the 
law,  a  policeman  In  South  Carolina.  We 
have  seen  the  popular  will  of  the  people 
thwarted  as  one  of  the  most  vicious  exjx)- 
nents  of  American  Hltlerism  has  come  back 
Into  office  as  Governor  of  Georgia  despite  the 
popular  vote  against  him.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  already  made  a  mockery  of  its 
loudly  stated  goal  of  nonsegregatlon  In  the 
armed  forces  by  completely  suspending  the 
enlistment  and  reenlistment  of  Negroes  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States.  As  a  Nation 
we  have  officially  placed  our  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  colonialism,  imperialism,  hypocrisy, 
and  broken  pledges — by  passing  the  loan 
to  Britain.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
on  Saturday,  July  13.  there  is  no  way  to  di- 
vorce British  imperialism  from  the  loan.  Ad- 
vocates of  the  British  loan  said  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  peoples  of  the  world  from 
looking  toward  Moscow  was  to  pass  the  Brit- 
ish loan.  I  asked  In  Congress — and  I  ask  to- 
day— ^^If  the  American  Government  honestly 
thinks  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  would 
look  less  toward  Moscow  and  mpre  toward 
London  and  Washington — peoples  such  as 
the  massacred  Greeks,  the  slaughtered  Indo- 
nesians, the  ravaged  Italians,  the  raped 
Ethiopians,  the  starving  South  Africlans,  the 
plundered  Chinese  in  Hongkong  and  Singa- 
pore, the  tragically  frustrated  Jews  of  the 
earth  and  Palestine  In  particular,  and  the 
repressed  peoples  of  the  West  Indies? 

Yes.  these  are  dark  days.  But  in  the  midst 
of  our  congressional  deliberations  of  last 
week  one  ray  of  light  did  permeate  the  dark- 
ness. That  was  the  unanimous  passage  of  a 
law  which  would  strike  five  million  half- 
doUar  pieces  In  the  United  States  Mint  bear- 
ing the  likeness  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 
This  Is  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  coins 
and  weights  and  measures  that  any  such 
action  has  been  taken.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton takes  his  place,  not  only  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  In  New  York  University,  but  among  the 
Immortals  of  this  Nation.  He  came  from 
nothing.  He  surmounted  all  obstacles. 
Though  there  are  many  aspects  of  his  be- 
liefs, principles,  and  practices  that  we  of 
today  disagree  with,  we  are  nevertheless 
proud  that  he  as  a  Negro  came  up  from 
slavery  to  the  heights  of  American  recog- 
nition. 

Today  you  have  gathered  together  as  a 
group  of  women  to  urge  the  commemoration 
of  another  great  Negro — George  Washington 
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Canrer.  A  day  was  temporarily  set  aside  this 
year  as  Oeorgs  Washington  Carver  Day.  but  I 
intend,  upon  my  rstum  to  Washington  this 
week,  to  Introduce  a  bUl  setting  aside  per- 
manently one  day  of  the  year  In  memory  of 
George  Washington  Carver.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  this  should  be  done. 
Booker  T.  Washington  made  his  contrlbuo 
tlon  In  education  and  George  Washington 
Carver  made  his-  in  the  field  of  science.  This 
man  who  was  once  sold  for  a  horse  revolu- 
tonlzed  the  agricultural  chemistry  of  the 
South. 

But  I  want  to  say  something  else  to  you 
as  we  are  gathered  here  today.  I  wimt  to  tell 
you  that  this  Is  an  hour  In  which  women 
must  not  stay  In  the  background:  an  hour  In 
which  women  must  stand  together  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  live.  You  must  re- 
member that  you  were  the  backbone  of  the 
American  mass  during  the  war  period.  Al- 
most 12.000.000  American  men  were  declvll- 
lanlzed.  You  took  your  places  on  the  home- 
front  side  by  side  with  men.  You  were  In  the 
majority.  It  Is  vitally  Important  that  you 
maintain  a  progressive  position  now. 

Our  world  Is  collapsing — I  mean  our  Im- 
mediate world — right  here  In  America — 
right  here  In  New  York  City.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  OPA  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
FEPC  bring  home  to  us  the  tragic  problem 
that  bread  and  jobs  are  no  longer  available  to 
people  according  to  their  need,  but  from  now 
on  they'll  actually  be  denied  the  people  who 
need  them  most.  It  is  therefore  Imperative 
that  we  pledge  ourselves,  our  families  that 
we  love,  our  country  that  we  are  proud  of, 
and  our  God  whom  we  worship — that  we  will 
not  purchase  any  Item,  food  or  clothing, 
unless  we  are  sure  that  that  Item  is  sold  at  a 
rock-bottom  price.  A  buyers'  boycott  of 
everything  with  a  high-price  tag  will  bring 
the  prices  down  far  more  effectively  than 
ever  the  OPA  could. 

It  Is  further  important  that  tenants  stand 
together  as  never  before.  The  housing  situa- 
tion In  Harlem  has  degenerated  to  the  point 
where  not  even  the  minimum  standards  of 
health  are  being  observed.  I  am  afraid  that 
an  epidemic  could  break  out  and  sweep  this 
community  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Petty  government  officials,  both  State  and 
Federal  as  well  as  local,  shut  their  eyes  to 
health  and  decency.  I  offer  my  services  to 
jrou  and  every  tenant  In  Harlem  to  bring 
unyielding  pressure  on  every  department 
chief  of  our  city  life  until  we  change  the 
Indifference  of  owners  so  that  the  garbage 
can  which  Harlem  has  become  Is  cleaned  up. 
More  than  that,  we  must  put  unyielding 
presstire  on  the  powers-that-bc  that  every 
service  the  tenants  originally  enjoyed  shall 
be  maintained  It  is  not  enough  for  rent 
not  to  go  up,  but  In  addition  standards  of 
maintenance  must  be  maintained.  If  they 
are  not  It  Is  equivalent  to  raising  our  rent 
because  we  won't  be  getting  as  much  for  a 
dollar  as  we  contracted  for. 

I  have  purposely  steered  clear  of  the  New 
York  State  FEPC.  waiting  for  It  to  get  Its 
bearings  and  get  under  way.  It  has  now 
passed  Its  first  anniversary  and  I  think  It  Is 
time  for  the  people  to  start  making  It  work 
In  every  way.  I  place  before  you  all  of  my 
staff  and  lawyers  to  serve  you  free.  Wherever 
there  Is  any  discrimination  In  employment, 
any  discrimination  In  public  utUltles.  or  any 
discrimination  In  any  trade  union  I  will  per- 
sonally present  the  case  before  the  New  York 
State  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission. 

Finally,  I  want  to  Inform  you  that  we  have 
already  set  In  motion  the  machinery  to  wipe 
am  Jim  Crow  on  interstate  transportation 
on  trains.  We  have  found  an  airtight  test 
case  of  a  mother  and  daughter  who  bought 
tickets  in  Pennsylvania  SUtion  In  a  reserved- 
seat  coach  and  who  were  forced  to  move 
when  that  train  hit  Virginia.  This  happened 
after  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was  handed 
down.    My  lawyers  are  working  on  this  case 


now  and  we  Intend  to  take  this  on  up  to  ths 
Supreme  Court,  If  need  be,  to  not  only  have 
an  order  wiping  out  Jim  Crow  on  Interstate 
transportation  where  buses  are  Involved,  but 
also  on  railroad  trains.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  cannot  logically  do 
otherwise,  according  to  Its  recent  dsclAlon.  In 
the  matter  of  the  Greyhound  Bus  Co. 

This  Is  your  native  land.  It  does  not  be- 
long to  any  white-supremacy  advocates.  It 
does  not  belong  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  lynch-murderer  of  Free- 
port,  nor  the  mob -cowards  of  Columbia, 
Tenn.  It  belongs  to  the  founding  fathers 
and  all  of  their  descendants,  whether  they 
came  across  In  first-class  pal&tlal  accommo- 
dations or  in  the  steerage  of  slave  ships. 
There  Isn't  a  rat  born  who  Is  going  to  be  able 
to  swerve  us  from  this  purpose  of  making 
America  safe  for  democracy.  The  only  way 
we  are  going  to  make  America  safe  for  de- 
mocracy Is  for  the  people  In  this  community 
to  stand  together.  I  appeal  for  imbreakable 
unity — whether  we  are  Protestants  or  Cath- 
olics, Jew  or  Gentile,  black  or  white.  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat — let  us  stand  together  In 
an  unbreakable  phalanx  and  we  wlU  win. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF  MAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recorq,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

ArrBCKN.  Mains,  Juiy  24,  194€. 
Representative  Robebt  Hau. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAs  Bob:  This  letter  will  require  no  re- 
ply. I'm  just  trying  to  keep  you  jxjsted  on 
things  as  I  find  them  throughout  the  State. 
In  connection  with  my  work  In  speaking  to 
service  clubs  all  over  the  State  and  my  visits 
to  tiie  various  hotels  and  camps,  I  contact 
a  great  many  Maine  people,  &s  well  as  people 
from  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Of  course,  for  the  past  few  months,  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  has  been  OPA. 
I  haven't  found  anybody  In  this  State  that 
is  In. favor  of  continuing  OPA.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  disappointment  on  the 
revamped  bUl.  which  now  probably  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  on  to  the 
President  to  approve.  Everybody  has  felt 
that.  If  there  must  be  an  OPA.  there  should 
be  no  controls  on  fooAp.  The  last  twenty- 
four  days  have  established  the  fact  that  this 
Is  absolutely  correct. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  controls  will  re- 
main ofZ  certain  food  Items  for  one  month 
longer.  A  decontrol  board  will  be  appoin- 
ted by  the  President  and  at  the  end  of  this 
time,  they  have  the  power  to  reestablish 
price  controls  on  these  food  Items.  Every- 
body knows  the  Board  he  will  appoint  will 
most  certainly  reestablish  these  price  con- 
trols. When  that  happens,  meat,  butter  and 
other  essential  Items  will  again  go  off  the 
market.  Then  the  black  market  begins  to 
operate  and  no  one  but  the  wealthy  people 
will  be  able  to  see  any  meat  or  butter,  as  was 
the  case  prior  to  July  1. 

We  have  been  without  price  controls  now 
for  24  days  and  for  10  days  things  have  been 
getting  down  to  normal — plenty  of  meat  on 
the  market  and  at  very  reasonable  prices.  I 
can  go  out  here  this  morning  Into  the  super- 
markets and  other  grocery  stores  and  buy 
porterhouse  steak  for  60  cents.  This  Is 
double  A  grade.    This  prloe  is  not  far  differ- 


ent from  before  the  war.  Th*  markets  eie 
full  of  butter  at  only  78  cents  a  pound.  Thle 
probably  u  the  l>4n|eet  surprise  of  all,  be- 
cause we  all  expected  Uxat  It  would  be  a 
doUar  a  pound.  The  price  of  whole  milk 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  butter  would 
be  a  dollar  a  pound,  but  nobody  is  kicking  at 
78  cents.  The  food  lines  have  dlsai^)eared 
from  the  grocery  stores  and  everytiody,  rich 
and  poor,  Is  now  able  to  get  meats  and  but- 
ter. 

When  price  controls  go  beck  onto  these 
Items  the  last  of  August,  we  will  have  the 
same  conditions  that  we  had  up  to  June  30. 
We  will  have  high  prices  and  scarcities  so 
long^s  OPA  exists. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Evxarrr  P.  Gbxaton. 


FixiBf  the  Responsifailify 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  MATHEWS,  JR. 

or  NKW  JSBSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA'HVSS 
Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  of  OPA  under  Chests  A. 
Bowles,  the  progress  of  the  legislation  to 
continue  OPA,  and  the  general  effect  ot 
retardation  and  uncertainty  in  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country  is  the  most  confused 
mess  that  has  occurred  in  a  long  time. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  OPA  was  a 
going  concern,  but  going  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  problem  which  faced  me 
and  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
was  what  to  do  about  its  continuance.  So 
far  as  I  could  see,  the  objectives  to  be 
accomplished  were,  first,  to  avoid  injury, 
especiaUy  to  persons  of  low  incomes, 
from  the  depredation  of  greedy  gougers; 
second,  to  so  administer  the  act  as  to 
increase  production  and  avoid  diversion 
of  food  and  other  materials  into  the 
black  market;  and.. third,  to  remove  all 
controls  as  fast  as  production  justified 
that  action. 

Prom  the  many  complaints  from  my 
constituents  as  to  the  administration  of 
OPA,  most  of  which  were  justified,  it  was 
obvious  that  OPA  was  doing  little  toward 
the  first  objective.  While  the  Adminis- 
trator claimed  that  price  control  in- 
creased production,  neverthless  more  and 
more  food  was  going  into  the  black  mar- 
.ket.  and.  although  the  Administrator 
avowed  that  he  wanted  to  remove  con- 
trols as  fast  as  production  justified  such 
action,  the  actual  policy  pursued  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  the  contrary. 

As  to  the  legislation,  an  act  extending 
OPA  was  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  amendments 
were  added  in  the  House,  further  amend- 
ments were  added  in  the  other  body  and 
sifter  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report,  the  President  vetoed  the  act.  thua 
putting  OPA  out  of  business  and  prac- 
tically removing  even  rent  controls. 

Then  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
House  purporting  to  continue  OPA  for 
20  dajrs  by  amendment  to  laws  which 
did  not  exist. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  and  went 
to  the  other  body  of  Congress  where  it 
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had  attached  a  complete  new  OPA  Ex- 
tension Act.  It  then  went  to  conference, 
and  the  conference  report  was  adopted. 
This  time  the  President  signed  the  bill, 
saying  that  it  was  better  than  the  pre- 
vious act  submitted  to  him,  about  which 
statement  there  is  certainly  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion. 

At  the  time  the  original  resolution  was 
before  us  I  called  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  the  fact  that  it  was  then,  as  it 
still  is,  an  attempt  to  amend  two  acts 
which  had  gone  out  of  existence,  instead 
of  being  a  reenactment  of  those  acts  with 
changes. — Congressional  Rzcoro,  July  1, 
1(;46.  page  8072 

In  the  Piesident's  message  expressing 
his  reluctance  in  signing  this  last  reso- 
lution he  said  that  he  might  call  Con- 
gre.ss  back  into  special  session  not  only 
to  strengthen  price-control  laws  but,  "to 
enact  such  fiscal  and  monetary  legisla- 
tion as  we  needed  to  save  us  from  the 
threat  of  economic  disaster." 

Furthermore,  at  the  time  the  President 
sent  a  message  to  us  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain labor  legislation  he  said: 

I  b«lleve  that  the  time  h&a  come  to  adopt 
a  comprehensive  labor  policy  which  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  number  of  stoppages  of  work 
and  other  acts  which  Injtire  labor,  capital, 
azKl  the  whole  population. 

Now  all  this  time,  and  since  1933.  the 
New  Deal -Democratic  Party  has  been  in 
control  of  the  situation,  with  substantial 
majorities  in  both  Houses  and  its  own 
President  in  the  White  House.  So,  it  Is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  need  for  over- 
hauling labor-management  legislation, 
for  the  enactment  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
legislation  to  save  the  country  from  eco- 
nomic disaster  and  the  terrific  confusion 
surroimding  the  OPA  legislation  are  all 
the  result  of  the  New  Deal -Democratic 
control.  Nrbody  has  emphasized  that 
more  conclusively  than  the  President, 
himself,  by  the  statements  referred  to, 
his  refusal  to  sign  the  first  OPA  Exten- 
sion Act.  his  criticism  of  it.  and  his  ex- 
pression of  reluctance  in  signing  the  sec- 
ond act. 

As  I  read  the  present  OPA  Extension 
Act.  It  provides  that  on  certain  items,  in- 
cluding poultry,  eggs.  food,  and  feed 
products  processed  or  manufactured 
therefrom,  controls  will  remain  off  until 
August  20.  1946.  and  can  only  be  re- 
established under  certain  circumstances. 
and  with  respect  to  livestock,  milk,  food 
or  feed  products  processed  or  manufac- 
tured therefrom,  the  controls  shall  re- 
main ofT  imtil  August  21.  1946,  but  will 
come  back  on  that  date  unless  the  Price 
Decontrol  Board  determines  that  they 
should  not. 

The  Decontrol  Board  will  consist  of 
men  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Price 
Administrator  are  also  his  appointees. 
If  these  appointees  attempt  to  put  con- 
trols back  upon  the  articles  above  named 
in  such  a  way  that  the  poultry  and  egg 
producers  and  dairy  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict are  unable,  with  a  fair  and  reason- 
able prcflt  to  themselves,  to  supply  the 
rest  of  my  constituents  with  their  prod- 
ucts, if  foods  are  again  forced  into  the 
black  market,  and  if  people  are  thereby 
deprived  of  these  articles  and  their  pro- 
ducers driven  out  of  business,  or  made 
to  suffer  financial  loss,  the  responsibility 


will  be  that  of  the  President.  The  pro- 
ducers, the  farmers,  and  the  consumers 
in  my  district  have  been  patriotic  and 
patient.  We  are  now  on  our  way  to  re- 
covery and  the  American  people  want 
nothing  to  interfere  with  that  progress. 
This  Nation  belongs  to  the  people,  not 
to  the  President  and  the  New  Deal. 

All  of  which  proves  that  this  country 
must  have  a  complete  change  in  admin- 
istration by  the  election  of  a  Republi- 
can House  and  Senate  and  of  a  Republi- 
can President. 


The  Case  Bill  Veto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  farm  areas  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  those  sections 
lying  to  the  west  known  as  the  Plateau 
Covmtry  or  the  Missouri  Valley  Country, 
from  which  come  such  vast  volumes  of 
our  wheat  and  other  important  food- 
stuffs, is  again  the  beneficiary  of  another 
bountiful  crop.  This  is  a  remarkable 
event  in  the  history  of  these  regions, 
because  it  marks  the  sixth  consecutive 
crop,  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
in  a  land  that  is  occasionally  beset  by 
drought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  remind  you  that 
during  this  period  of  time  the  farmers  of 
these  regions  have  not  been  on  strike; 
they  have  suffered  the  handicaps  of  the 
loss  of  their  sons,  and  the  replacement 
of  their  sons  with  hired  help  has  been 
impossible.  Yet  these  great  citizens,  with 
their  great  farms,  have  produced  bounti- 
fully, they  have  giver  to  the  world  a 
great  service. 

It  sliould  be  obvious  that  during  this 
war  period  they  could  obtain  little  in  the 
way  of  new  machinery.  To  produce  as 
they  have  has  taxed  their  old  machlneiy 
to  the  utmost.  It  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  tlJs  machinery  is  now  nearly 
worn  out.  Confronted  as  they  are  with 
the  han'esting  of  another  crop  with  this 
old  machinery,  it  is  jinderstandable  why 
they  write  me  in  vast  numbers  aiik.ng 
for  help  in  order  that  they  may  obtain 
essential  repairs. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  new  machin- 
ery which  they  are  willing  to  buy.  They 
must  of  necessity  then  have  the  parts  to 
repair  their  old  machinery  if  they  are 
to  carry  on  and  harvest  these  crops. 
Neither  the  new  machinery  nor  parts  for 
their  old  machinery  is  available. 

Many  factories  in  their  region  making 
farm  machinery  have  Ijeen  on  strike  for 
many  months  and  they  are  on  strike  be- 
cause there  is  no  law  compelling  the 
sfjikers  to  bargain  collectively.  There 
Is  a  one-sided  law  which  compels  the 
management  or  ownership  to  bargain. 
This  brings  us  face  to  .ace  with  one  of 
great  mistakes  in  our  Nation's  history. 
This  Congress  in  Its  wi.«:dom  passed  the 
C"se  bill.  That  was  a  milestone  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation.    It  offered  the 


solution  of  this  old-age  controversy  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  And 
yet  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
coming  from  a  farm  region,  has  seen  fit 
to  veto  this  Important  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  President  in  an  address 
to  this  Congress  proposed  to  have  a  joint 
committee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
lay  plans  for  the  long  haul  on  labor  and 
management  legislation.  As  of  this  date 
little  if  anything  has  been  accomplished 
and  still  the  problem  goes  on,  a  problem 
that  grows  more  extreme  each  succeed- 
ing day. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  this  Congress, 
repre-senting  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  can  longer  neglect  to 
place  upon  the  President's  desk  legisla- 
tion paralleling  the  Case  bill  in  order  that 
we  may  bring  to  a  final  conclusion  these 
distressing  conditions.  We  cannot  go  on 
a.sking  the  American  fanners  in  the 
Wheat  Belt  to  produce  and  produce 
again,  and  deny  them  the  machines  with 
which  to  do  the  producing. 

Not  only  are  we  asking  them  to  pro- 
duce, and  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  proper 
legislation  to  end  strikes  are  we  prevent- 
ing them  from  obtaining  the  essential 
implements  to  carry  on  their  work,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  are  shipping  to 
Europe  great  quantities  of  machinery  for 
the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the  agricul- 
tural areas  of  Europe  at  a  time  when  we 
ourselves  need  It  so  badly  here. 

It  is  altogether  important  that  we  as- 
sist Europe  In  her  rehabilitation,  and  her 
rehabilitation  will  be  accelerated  by  the 
aid  of  our  American  machinery.  We 
have  the  factories  and  the  capacity  to 
produce  farm  machinery  for  Europe  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  the  reasonable 
needs  of  our  own  farm  people.  The 
thing  we  are  lacking  is  a  courageous  gov- 
ernment that  will  deal  firmly  and  imme- 
diately with  the  underlying  question  that 
is  holding  up  production  in  all  lines  of 
American  industry.  We  must  end  the 
labor  strife.  The  Case  bill  was  the  an- 
swer to  that  disturbing  question. 


American  Military  Aid  to  Chinese 
Communist  Annies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNIcncXJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
appointment  of  Dr.  John  Leighton  SLuart 
as  United  States  Ambassador  to  China 
has  inspired  hope  among  many  Ameri- 
can friends  of  the  Chinese  people  that 
this  distinguished  educator  and  mis- 
sionary may  be  able,  through  his  great 
knowledge  of  Chinese  thoughts  and 
habits,  to  hasten  the  return  of  peace  in 
the  lands  .which  have  been  so  ravaged 
by  war  and  internecine  banditry. 

However,  Dr.  Stuart's  task  will  not  be 
made  any  easier  and  may  be  rendered 
Impossible  of  achievem?nt  if  our  policy 
toward  our  Chinese  ally  continu"<;  to 
blow  hot  and  cold,  varying  with  eveiy 
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different    whim    of    Washington    bu- 
reaucracy. 

In  this  connection  the  following  two 
statements  by  a  group  of  Americans  con- 
versant with  Chinese  affairs  warrants 
careful  examination  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  public.  For 
this  purpose  I  include  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  James  P. 
Byrnes,  delivered  yesterday  and  signed 
by  38  distinguished  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try, as  well  as  a  brief  statement  signed 
by  18  of  them  in  reply  to  Mme.  Sun  Yat- 
sen's  recent  appeal  favoring  what  is  in 
effect  an  abandonment  of  China  to  the 
Communists : 

New  York,  N.  T.  July  24,  1946. 

Hon.   JAMCS   F.   ^TRNES. 

Secretary  of  State.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  The  undersigned,  having  read  reports 
of  a  statement  by  Under  S3cretary  Dean 
Aclicson  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  June  19  promising  American 
training  and  supplies  to  Chinese  Communist 
armies  prior  to  their  Incorporation  In  the 
National  Army  of  China,  respectfully  submit 
the  following  as  their  reasons  for  opposing 
such  a  policy  as  unwise  and  contrary  to 
America's  best  interests: 

In  the  first  place  we  realize  that  this  Amer- 
ican policy  of  training  a  certain  proportion 
of  Chinese  Communist  troops,  as  well  as  a 
larger  number  of  Nationalist  troops,  may 
seem  to  be  implied  in  the  President's  declar- 
ation of  December.  1945.  which  embodied  his 
Instructions  to  General  Marshall,  hence  our 
criticism  of  this  policy  Implies  no  reflection 
on  General  Marshall.  In  his  December  state- 
ment President  Truman  declared  it  to  be 
America's  Intention  to  continue  to  help  the 
recognized  Government  of  China,  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  indicated  that  such  help  would 
be  dependent  on  establishing  unity  in  China. 
Unfortunately,  this  statement  implied  that 
the  Chinese  Government  was  expected  to 
achieve  unity  at  any  cost.  It  was  therefore 
an  Invitation  for  the  Communists  to  black- 
mall  the  Central  Government,  for  It  appeared 
to  give  them  a  virtual  veto  power  by  which 
they  could  prevent  any  American  aid  to 
China  unless  the  Communist  terms  were  ac- 
cepted. 

As  a  result,  the  Communists  obtained  tre- 
mendous concessions  from  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment In  the  January  10  truce  and  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  political  agreement  of  Jan- 
uary 31.  The  agreement  to  have  American 
officers  train  Communist  trocps  was  one  of 
them.  Yet  even  these  concessions  were  not 
enough,  for  the  Communists  have  violated 
in  Manchuria  the  very  agreements  which 
were  so  favorable  to  them,  as  we  shall  show. 
We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  to  clarify  the  American  Government's 
China  policy  which,  in  the  name  of  unity, 
has  really  encouraged  further  disunity  In 
China.  The  press  interview  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Dean  Acheson  on  June  29  was  not 
enough,  for  although  he  promised  continu- 
ance of  American  aid  to  China  for  the  pres- 
ent, he  did  not  promise  to  end  the  policy 
of  pressuring  the  Chinese  Government  Into 
making  further  concessions  to  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

The  basis  of  Communist  strength  In  China 
was  first  laid  down  In  a  Joint  statement  Is- 
sued by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  A.  Joffe,  Am- 
bassador of  the  Soviet  Union  to  China,  at 
Shanghai,  January  26,  19^.  A  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  had  been  organized  In  Shanghai 
in  1921  by  Rtisslan  agents  and  with  Russian 
funds.  Sun  Yat-sen  was  to  accept  Chinese 
Communists  Into  his  Kuomlntang  (or  Na- 
tionalist Party),  and  was  to  receive  Russian 
military  and  propaganda  advisers,  arms,  and 
funds.  The  Joint  statement  of  January  1923 
formulated  the  basis  of  agreement  upon 
which  this  was  done  and  assured  the  Chi- 
nese people   that   Russia   was   acting   as   a 


friend  and  without  Imperialistic  intentions. 
The  joint  statement  of  Dr.  Sim  and  Amt>as- 
sador  Joffe  read.  In  part,  as  foUows: 

Item  1:  "Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  holds  that  the 
Communist  order  or  even  the  Soviet  system 
cannot  actually  be  introduced  into  China 
because  there  do  not  exist  here  the  condi- 
tions for  the  successful  establishment  of 
either  communism  or  sovletism.  This  view 
is  entirely  shared  by  Mr.  Joffe.  who  Is  fur- 
ther of  the  opinion  that  China's  paramount 
and  most  pressing  problem  is  to  achieve  na- 
tional unification  and  attain  full  national 
independence,  and  regarding  this  great  task, 
he  has  assured  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  that  China 
has  the  warmest  sympathy  of  the  Russian 
people  and  can  count  on  the  support  of 
Russia." 

Item  2:  Reaffirmed  the  Russian  note  of 
Septemt)er  27.  1920.  In  which  Russia  gave 
up  all  the  czarist  claims  In  Manchuria 
(which  claims  she  demanded  and  received 
again  from  President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta). 

Item  3 :  Provided  for  negotiations  as  to  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

Item  4:  Mr.  Joffe  categorically  declared 
that  Russia  did  not  wish  to  separate  Outer 
Mongolia  from  China.-  (This  separation  was 
also  arranged  for  by  President  Roosevelt  at 
Yalta.) 

Ever  since  this  agreement,  and  in  open  vio- 
lation of  It,  both  Russian  agents  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  worked  unre- 
mittingly to  make  China  a  satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  following  year,  1924,  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment at  Peiping  (the  government  which 
Sun  Yat  Sen  and  his  Kuomlntang  were  en- 
deavoring to  overthrow  and  which  his  suc- 
cessor, Chiang  Kai-shek,  did  overthrow  in 
1928.  This  agreement,  dated  May  31.  1924. 
signed  by  Karakhan  and  V.  K.  Wellington 
Koo  (new  Chinese  Ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton)   reads,  in  part,  as  fellows: 

"AtT.  VI.  The  governments  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  mutually  pledge  themselves 
not  to  permit  within  their  respective  terri- 
tories the  existence  and  (or)  activities  of 
any  organizations,  or  groups,  whose  aim  Is  to 
struggle  by  acts  of  violence  against  the  gov- 
ernments of  either  contracting  party. 

"The  governments  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  further  pledge  themselvea  not  to  en- 
gage In  propaganda  directed  against  the  po- 
litical and  social  systems  of  either  contract- 
ing party." 

This  agreement  Is  in  flat  contradiction  to 
the  one  In  the  previous  year  promising  aid  to 
Sun  Yat-sen.  Nevertheless  that  aid  was  con- 
tinuously delivered  until  1927.  In  fact,  both 
these  agreements  were  t>elng  violated  by 
Russia  before  the  ink  on  them  was  dry. 

When  Chiang  Kai-shek  advanced  in  1926 
and  1927  to  the  conquest  of  all  China,  his 
armies  were  accompanied  by  Russian  and 
Russian-trained  Chinese  Communists,  who 
had  been  accepted  In  the  Kuomlntang  by  Sun 
Yat-sen  as  Individuals.  In  violation  of  the 
promises  quoted  above,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, under  the  orders  of  the  Russian  Borod- 
in, seized  the  revolutionary  government,  then 
located  at  Hankow.  This  compelled  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  halt  the  advance  of  the  Nation- 
alist revolution  whUe  he  gathered  loyal  forces 
and  overthrew  the  Communists. 

The  Communists  meantime  had  formed 
their  own  Soviet  government  with  their  own 
armies  and  for  the  ensuing  6  years,  sulwldlzed 
by  Russia,  held  out  against  Chiang's  govern- 
ment in  south  central  China,  particularly  in 
the  Provinces  of  Htinan  and  Klangsl.  Finally 
in  1933  they  were  driven  out,  and  retreated  to 
the  far  northwest,  where  they  established 
themselves  toward  1935  at  Yenan  (in  Shensl) 
with  an  army  of  5,000  to  10,000  troops. 

Just  at  this  time,  as  a  counter  thrust  to 
the  Anti-Comintern  pact  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan,  Russia  ordered  its  Communist 
Parties  everjrwhere  to  agitate  for  a  imlted 
front  against  the  Axis.  Following  receipt 
of  these  Instructions,  the  Chinese  Commu- 


nists proposed  a  united  anti-Japanese  front 
to  the  Kuomlntang.  Their  proposals  as  laid 
In  written  form  before  the  February  1937 
meeting  of  the  Kuomlntang  were  summarized 
as  follows  by  the  Chinese  Year  Book  (issue 
of  193S-39) : 

"1.  The  Chinese  Soviet  Government  shalj 
henceforth  be  known  as  the  Government  of 
the  Special  Area  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
which  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  of  the  National  Mili- 
tary CouncU. 

"2.  In  the  territory  of  the  Government  of 
the  Special  Area  a  democratic  sj-stem  of  gov- 
ernment shall  obtain. 

"3.  All  activities  designed  to  overthrow 
the  National  Government  shall  cease 
throughout  the  country. 

"4.  The  policy  of  land  confiscation  shall  be 
discontinued. *■ 

These  proposals  were  accepted  by  the  cen- 
tral executive  committee  of  the  Kuomln- 
tang. But  the  Communists  did  not  place 
their  government  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Government;  they  consistently  dis- 
obeyed the  orders  of  the  National  Military 
Council;  they  maintained  a  one-party  dic- 
tatorship in  their  areas,  and  a  state-con- 
trolled press  and  radio;  they  continued  to 
attack  the  National  Ctovemment;  and  they 
continued,  with  Flight  modification,  their 
policy  of  land  confiscation. 

In  a  l)ooklet  of  inatructlons  to  party  work- 
ers. Issued  later  in  1937,  under  the  title 
"Present  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party— Very  Confidential," 
they  explained  In  part  as  foUows  their  ap- 
parent abandonment  of  communism  In  the 
above  agreement: 

"To  establish  a  democratic  republic  Is  the 
present  strategy  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  and  Its  tactics  is  to  cease  civil  wars 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  Kuomln- 
tang •  •  •  for  the  present  circumstances 
require  a  temporary  compromise  with  the 
Kuomlntang.  •  •  •  In  the  minds  of  the 
Communist  members,  there  should  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  which 
has  the  following  bases : 

"1.  It  Is  politic  to  give  up  a  dead-end  pol- 
icy for  a  passable  road  which  will  enable  us 
to  reach  proletariat  dictatorship. 

V  •  •  •  • 

"4.  Our  present  tactics  Is  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  growth  of  our  secret 
programs,  and  of  coordinating  the  secret 
with  the  open  work  in  order  to  win  the 
support  of  the  masses  for  the  future  over- 
throw of  capitalism. 

•  •  •  •  •    • 

"7.  Due  to  weariness  and  exhaustion,  it  is 
necessary  to  recuperate  In  order  to  preserve 
and  restore  the  revolutionary  strength.  To 
give  up  temporarily  the  revolutionary  regime 
is  merely  a  change  of  name  and  In  reality  it 
is  a  preparation  for  a  greater  victory  in  the 
future"  (pp.  49-51). 

•  •  •  •  • 

"4.  Our  present  compromise  Is  designed  to 
weaken  the  Kuomlntang  and  to  overthrow 
the  National  Government  under  the  Kuomln- 
tang dictatorship  by  utilizing  the  name  of  a 
democratic  republic.  *  •  •  Furthermore, 
the  success  of  the  democratic  republic  will 
mark  the  bejinnlng  of  the  second  proletarian 
revolution  and  the  realization  of  proletarian 
dictatorship"   (pp.  63-66). 

•  •  *  •  • 

"3.  For  the  sake  of  strategy  and  during  the 
Initial  stage  of  the  United  Front,  the  Red 
Army  can  change  Its  Insignia  and  accept  a 
united  command.  However.  In  reality,  tb« 
Red  Army  Ehould  maintain  its  independent 
entity  so  that  it  can  act  as  t.  model  army  and  , 
become  the  center  and  reliable  force  of  the 
Communist  movement  In  China." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"12.  For  the  present,  the  organization  of 
the  Communist  Party  should  still  be  kept 
secret  while  the  memljers  of  the  party  shotild 
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openly  participate  in  all  patriotic  organiza- 
tiona.  forming  a  nuclexu  In  them.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  assign  certain  Communist  Party 
members  to  work  as  representatives  of  the 
partjr.  bu*  they  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  secret  organs  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  that  place"  (pp.  T7-82). 

In  the  course  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War, 
which  began  in  July  1937.  the  Chinese  Com- 
xctmlsts  acted  with  a  measure  of  loyalty  until 
late  1939  (after  Russia's  alliance  with  Ger- 
many). Then  they  adopted  a  policy  opposed 
to  the  National  Government.  They  de- 
nounced Britain  and  France,  and  also  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  Imperialists,  and 
welcomed  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty  of  1941 
which  recognized  as  inviolate  the  boundaries 
of  the  Japanese  puppet  state  of  Manchukuo. 
When  Hitler  attacked  Russia.  June  23, 
1941.  the  Chinese  Communists  again  hailed 
Britain  as  an  ally  and  temporarily  ceased  at- 
tacks on  the  National  Government  of  China. 
However,  in  the  summer  of  1943.  when  the 
Russian  press  resumed  its  attacks  on  the 
Chinese  Government,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists also  stepped  up  their  attacks  on  it. 
In  the  fall  of  1944  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley 
went  to  China  as  President  Roosevelt's  per- 
sonal representative  and.  later.  Ambassador. 
In  order  t<j  strengthen  China's  war  etrort, 
he  tried  to  arrange  a  compromise  between 
the  National  Government  and  the  Commu- 
nists. The-Communlsts  had  presented  a  set 
of  demands.  Including  certain  positions  in 
the  Government,  and  he  finally  Induced  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  to  accept  them. 
He  then  flew  to  Tenan  to  report  that  all  was 
agreed  to.  only  to  have  the  Communists  in- 
crease their  demands.  He  returned  to 
Chungking  and  obtained  the  Generalissimo's 
acceptance  of  the  Increased  demands,  only, 
once  again,  to  have  the  Communists  In- 
crease them.  At  thU  point  the  negotiations 
reached  a  stalemate  which  continued  until 
after  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

During  this  period  Chiang  Kai-shek  again 
and  again  invited  Mao  Tse-tung  to  come  to 
Chungking  to  confer  but  the  invitations 
were  rejected  with  vile  abuse  and  Chiang 
himself  was  branded  as  lunatic.  Yet  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek  persisted  In  his  in- 
vitation and  refused  to  retaliate,  and  finally 
Mao  graciously  agreed  to  come. 

Meantime,  the  National  Government  of 
China  signed  the  Slno-Sovlet  part  of  August 
1945.  extending  to  Russia  the  special  rights 
In  Manchuria  secretly  granted  earlier  in  the 
some  year  by  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  at 
Talu.  In  this  Slno-Sovlet  pact,  Russia 
promised  "to  render  China  moral  support 
and  assistance  with  milirary  equipment  and 
other  material  resources,  this  support  and 
•aslstance  to  be  given  fully  to  the  National 
Government  as  the  Central  Government  of 
China."  This  promise  of  support  to  the 
National  Government  only  was  violated  In 
Manchuria  where  the  Russians  looted  the 
country  and  turned  Japanese  arms  over  to 
the  Commimists. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war.  the  clashes 
between  the  Communists  and  the  forces  of 
the  Government  Increased  imtll  the  truce 
of  January  10.  194«.  was  arranged  by  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall.  This  provided  In  part 
as  follows: 

"(A)  All  hostilities  will  cease  Inunedlately. 
"(B)    Except  In  certain  specific  cases,  all 
movemenu      of      forces      in      China     will 
cease.     •     •     • 

"(Ci  Destruction  of.  and  Interference  with, 
all  lines  of  communication  will  cease  and  you 
Will  clear  at  once  obstructions  placed  against 
or  Interfering  with  such  lines  of  communi- 
cation. 

"(D)  1.  The  cessation-of-hostllltles  order 
does  not  prejudice  military  movements  south 
of  the  Yangtze  River  for  the  continued  ex- 
ecution of  the  plan  of  military  reorganization 
of  the  National  Government. 


2  The  cessatlon-of-hostilitles  order  does 
not  prejudice  military  movements  of  forces 
of  the  National  Army  Into  or  within  Man- 
churia which  are  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing Chinese  sovereignty." 

In  violation  of  this  truce,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists moved  their  troops  Into  Manchuria, 
and  they  were  assisted  by  the  Russians  who 
kept  the  troops  of  the  National  Government 
on  the  outskirts  of  Harbin  for  4  months, 
while  arming  the  Communists. 

These  Chinese  Communists  have  been  a 
section  of  the  Communist  International 
since  the  formation  of  the  Chinese  Party  in 
1921.  As  such,  they  are  and  have  been  a 
disciplined  organ  of  Moscow.  The  head  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Comrade  Mao 
Tse-tung.  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Commu- 
nUt  International.  He  says  In  China's  New 
Democracy  (1944  edition)  : 

"The  world  now  depends  on  Communism 
as  Its  star  of  salvation  and  so  does  China" 
(P   38). 

"Tlie  contest  between  the  Socialist  Soviet 
Union  and  Imperialist  England  and  America 
is  being  sharpened  step  by  step.  If  China 
does  not  stand  on  one  side,  she  will  have  to 
stand  on  the  ot^er"  (p.  42). 

As  recently  as  July  7.  1946.  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party's  central  committee  in 
Yenan  Issued  a  statement  which  reads  In 
part: 

"The  only  difference  between  American 
and  Japanese  Imperialism  Is  that  American 
Imperialism  Is  stronger  and  Its  aggressive 
methods  appear  civilized  and  legal  on  the 
surface."  (The  New  York  Times,  July  8, 
1946.) 

When  the  Chinese  Party  Joined  the  Com- 
munist International  In  1921,  It  signed  21 
pledges  promising,  in  great  detail,  obedience 
to  every  order  from  Moscow.  Pledges  16  and 
17  read  as  follows: 

"16.  All  the  resolutions  of  the  Congresses 
of  the  Communist  International,  as  well  as 
the  resolutions  of  the  executive  committee, 
are  binding  for  all  parties  Joining  the  Com- 
munist International. 

"17.  Each  party  desirous  of  Joining  the 
Communist  International  should  bear  the 
following  name.  Communist  Party  of  such 
and  such  a  country,  section  of  the  Third 
Communist  International.  The  question  of 
a  renaming  of  a  party  Is  not  only  a  formal 
one.  but  Is  a  political  question  of  Importance. 
It  Is  Indispensable  that  every  rank-and-file 
worker  should  be  able  clearly  to  distinguish 
between  the  Communist  parties  and  the  old 
official  'Social  Democratic*  or  'Socialist' 
Parties,  which  have  betrayed  the  cause  of  the 
working  class." 

On  September  1,  1928.  Stalin's  new  pro- 
gram for  the  conquest  of  the  world  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Sixth  Congress 
of  the  Communist  International.  The 
Chinese  Communist  Party  was  officially  rep- 
resented and  voted  for  Its  adoption.  The 
program  is  too  lengthy  to  summarize,  except 
to  say  that  with  respect  to  China  and  India 
It  pledges  military  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  Communist  revolution  in  those  two 
countries  at  the  moment  when  "successful 
socialist  construction  will  be  possible." 

Among  the  "Rules  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational" adopted  the  same  day  some  of 
the  most  pertinent  read  as  follows: 

"1.  The  Communist  International  •  •  • 
fights  for  the  establishment  of  the  world  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world  imlon  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"6.  In  all  nonparty  worker's  and  peasants' 
mass  organizations  (trade  unions,  coopera- 
tive societies,  exservlcemen's  organizations) 
and  also  on  municipal  elective  bodies  and  In 
parliament,  even  if  there  are  only  two  party 


members  In  such  organizations  and  bodies, 
Communist  fractions  must  be  formed  for  tae 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  party's  Infla- 
ence  and  for  carrying  out  Its  policy  in  these 
organizations  and  bodies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"10.  The  World  Congress  elects  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Ccmmunlst  Interna- 
tional (ECCI)  and  International  Control 
Commission  (ICC).  / 

•  *  •  •  • 

"13.  The  decisions  of  the  ECCI  are  obli- 
gatory for  all  sections  of  the  Communist  I:i- 
ternational  and  must  be  promptly  carried 
out. 

•  •  •  •     '         • 
"15.  The    ECCI    has    the    right    to    exjwl 

from  the  Communist  International  entire 
sections,  groups,  and  individual  members  W.io 
violate  the  program  and  constitution  of  tie 
Communist  International  or  the  decisions  of 
the  World  Congress  or  of  the  ECCI." 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  was  a  sec- 
■  tion  of  the  Communist  International  from 
1921  xmtll  the  ostensible  dissolution  of  the 
latter  body  in  1943,  and  hence  evidently 
obeyed  all  orders  from  Moscow  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  ECCI. 

The  entire  record  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists is  one  of  broken  pledges  and  coi;- 
sistent  bad  faith  to  China  and  the  world,  but 
of  consistent  loyalty  and  obedience  to  Mos- 
cow. This  bad  faith  which  became  so  ap- 
parent to  Ambassador  Hurley,  and  on  nu- 
merous occasions  to  General  Wedemeyer 
ought  now  to  be  apparent  to  General  Mar- 
shall. For  the  Communists  have  violated 
almost  every  clause  of  the  truce  agreement 
of  January  10.  1946.  particularly  in  Man- 
churia, which  the  terms  of  that  truce  re- 
served exclusively  to  the  National  Govern^ 
men' 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  Is  bound 
both  by  Its  pledges  to  China  and  its  own  in- 
terests to  help  China  to  unify  Its  territories 
under  the  National  Gover;iment,  and  to  re- 
store to  the  Chinese  Republic  full  sovereign- 
ty In  Manchuria  as  pledged  by  Russia,  Eng- 
land,   and    ourselves.     We    believe    that    vie 
should  give  no  further  aid  or  -upport  to  tiie 
Chinese  Communists  and  make  no  further 
compromises  with  them.    We  consider  it  Im- 
proper  to  exert  American   pressure   on   tlie 
Government  of  China  to  make  terms  with 
the  Chinese  Communists.    We  fear  that  the 
present  American  policy  of  pressure  for   a 
coalition  government.  If  successful,  will  re- 
sult (as  did  our  pressure  for  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia)  In  mak- 
ing China  a  satellite  of  Russia.    We  will  have 
exchanged  the  open  door  for  an  Iron  cui- 
taln.     In  this  case,  the  United  States  will 
face,    across    the   ever-narrowing    Pacific,    a 
military   empire    of   950,000.000    Inhabitants 
directed  by  the  dictator  In  the  Kremlin. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Alexander  Balrd,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.; 
John     Earl     Baker,    Mill     Valle/. 
Calif.;  MaJ.  Gen.  David  P.  Barrowj. 
Berkeley.  Calif.;  Karl  Brandt.  Star.- 
ford  University.  California;  Frank 
P.  Crosswaith,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Max    Eastman,    Chllmark.    Mass.; 
Christopher   E.   Emmet,   Jr.,    New 
York,   N.   Y.;    Geralditfe  T.   Fitch 
(Mrs.   Geo.   A.),   Elmhurst,   L.   1., 
N.  Y.;  Varian  Fry,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Dr.    Esson    M.    Gale,    Ann    Arbor, 
Mich.;  Rodney  Gilbert,  Bernard:;- 
ville,  N.  J.;    Edna   Lonlgan,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Helen  M.  Loomls.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Emma  de  Long  Mills. 
New   York,   N.    Y.;    Felix   Morley. 
Washington,  D.  C;  The  Reverend 
Ronald  Norrls,  C.  P..  Washingto;i. 
D.    C:    Elizabeth    B    Schumpetor 
(Mrs.  Joseph).  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
William    H.    Smyth,    New    Yort. 
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N.  Y.;  Benjamin  Stolberg,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Sidney  Hook.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Hopkins, 
Hanover.  N.  H.;  The  Reverend  J.  C. 
Jensen.  D.  D..  MasonvlUe.  N.  Y.; 
Rear  Adm.  I.  C.  Johnson.  Los  An- 
g?les,  Calif.;  William  R.  Johnson. 
Polo.  111.:  Alexander  Kahn.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  The  Reverend  Wm.  C. 
Kernan.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Luclan 
S.  Klrtland.  Bronxville.  N.  Y.;  Al- 
fred Kohlberg.  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Irene  C.  Kuhn.  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Isaac  Don  Levlne,  Norwalk.  Conn.; 
Clarence  Streit,  Washington.  D.  C; 
Ashley  L.  Totten.  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Norman  Thomas.  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Freda  Utley.  Washington.  D.  C; 
Robert  J.  Watt.  Washington.  D.  C; 
Dr.  Jerome  P.  Webster.  New  fork, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  Maurice  William.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Green,  President, 
A  F.  of  L. 


STATEMENT     RE     MMC.     SUN     YAT-SENS     APPEAL 

Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen's  statement  of  July 
22,  1946.  and  letter  of  protest  to  Secretary 
Byrnes  are  a  frank  admission  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  are  the  spearhead  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Her  threat  of  war  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  (if  we  aid  our 
ally  the  National  Government  of  China) 
amounts  to  a  charge  that  Russia's  agree- 
ments with  President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta, 
with  President  Truman  at  Potsdam  and  the 
agreements  with  China  formalized  In  the 
Slno-Sovlet  pact  of  August  1945.  are  all 
mere  scraps  of  paper.  Russia  pledged  to 
fully  observe  Chinese  territorial  Integrity, 
not  to  Interfere  In  Chinese  Internal  affairs, 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Outer  Mon- 
golia, and  also  to  render  moral  support  and 
assistance  with  military  equipment  and  other 
material  resources  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment only. 

Madam  Sun  now  warns  us  that  if  we  give 
military  and  material  aid  only  to  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  China  (exactly  what 
Russia  promised  to  do),  we  will  have  war 
with  Russia.  Is  Madam  Sun,  who  fled  to 
Russia  as  a  fugitive  in  1927,  after  her  part 
In  the  unsuccessful  Communist  putsch  in 
China,  and  who  remained  there  as  a  stu- 
dent of  communism,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
Moscow  where  her  connections  are  undoubt- 
edly of  the  highest?  If  this  Is  the  case,  then 
President  Truman  Is  confronted  with  the 
dilemma  that  faced  President  Roosevelt 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  At  that  time  President 
Roosevelt  could  either  recognize  Japanese 
control  of  China  through  puppet  govern- 
ments they  had  set  up,  or  stand  firmly 
for  the  long  established  American  policies 
of  the  "open-door"  and  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  cf  China.  He 
chose  to  uphold  American  alms  and  policy 
even  at  the  risk  of  war.  The  dilemma 
confronting  President  Truman  Is  the  same 
except  that  the  aggressor  demanding  con- 
trol of  China  by  Its  puppets  (if  Madam 
Sun  Is  correct)  Is  Russia  now.  In  place  of 
Japan  then. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  threats  by  the  pup- 
pets of  Russia  will  cause  our  Government  to 
abandon  its  peace  aims  In  the  Far  East  as 
clearly  set  forth  by  President  Roosevelt  In 
the  declaration  of  Cairo. 

Alexander    Balrd;    John    Earl    Baker; 
Christopher    Emmet,    Jt.;    Varian 
Fry;  Esson  M.  Gale;  Rodney  Gil- 
bert;   Rev.   J.    C.    Jensen.    D.    D.; 
*  William  R.  Johnson;  Rev.  William 

C.  Kernan;  Luclan  S.  Klrtland; 
Alfred  Kohlberg;  Edna  Lonlgan; 
Helen  M.  Loomls;  Benjamin  Stol- 
berg; Ashley  L.  Totten;  Freda  Ut- 
ley; Robert  J.  Watt;  Dr.  Maurice 
William. 
New  York   N.  Y..  July  23.  1946. 
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Reorganization  of  Congrtst 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  P.  W.  GRIFFITHS 

of  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
favor  the  general  principles  of  this  bill 
and  in  particular  the  provision  for  cut- 
ting down  the  number  of  committees,  but 
I  cannot  go  along  on  the  increasing  of 
congressional  salaries  at  this  time,  nor 
the  retirement  feature  even  though 
under  the  bill  Members  of  Congress  will 
pay  into  the  retirement  fund  more  than 
others  who  are  covered  by  the  present 
retirement  system. 


A  Decade  of  Progress  for  Pennsylvania 
Farmers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  27  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  remarks  made  by  me  recently  to  a 
group  of  farmers  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  subject  A  Decade  of 
Progress  for  Pennsylvania  Farmers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    DECADE    OF    PROGRESS    FOR    PENNSTLVAMU 
FARMERS 

The  new  19-cent  price  for  milk  to  the  city 
consumer  increases  the  cost  of  living  In 
Pennsylvania  by  $63,875,000  annually  but 
the  farmer  gets  only  $38,325,000  of  it.  The 
very  generous  Milk  Control  Commission  and 
General  Martin  give  the  distributors  $25,500,- 
000  In  excess  of  the  swollen  profits  of  recent 
war  years  when  consumers  Increased  their 
purchase  of  fluid  milk  by  27  percent.  And 
now  consumption  Is  going  the  other  way. 
Another  year  of  subsidy  would  have  kept  con- 
sumption at  the  war  level  and  have  controlled 
profiteers  but  with  19-cent  milk  both  farmer 
and  worker  will  suffer  rising  costs. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  farmers  that 
General  Martin  and  his  control  board  made 
many  requests  for  the  lifting  of  prices  during 
the  war.  With  all  their  pleadings  and  all 
the  propaganda  of  the  dealers  OPA  proved  to 
be  the  only  governmental  agency  In  our  milk- 
control  history  able  to  put  the  milk  dealer 
In  his  place.  Last  year  a  subsidy  of  $26,- 
484.725  was  paid  to  farmers  to  help  pay  ad- 
ditional feed  costs.  This  subsidy  was  paid 
from  the  taxes  collected  from  high  Incomes 
and  the  farmer  was  not  required  to  split 
with  anyone.  Administration  costs  were  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent.  Now  two  and 
one-half  times  the  cost  of  the  subsidy,  or  a 
total  of  $63,875,000,  Is  being  paid  by  those 
least  able  to  pay  and  the  farmer  Is  splitting 
his  Increase  by  handing  the  dealers  $25,- 
500.000. 

As  I  recall  the  Aajb  of  the  last  world 
war,  I  am  reminded  of  the  terrible  "let-dov^" 


when  declining  consumer  Income  brought 
milk  prices  to  the  farmer  to  $1  or  less  per 
hundredweight.  Farm  foreclosures,  dilapi- 
dated farm  buildings,  and  depleted  soils  were 
the  remnants  of  an  economy  of  supply  and 
demand.  When  Roosevelt  and  Wallace  came 
on  the  scene  at  the  depth  of  the  depression 
there  were  no  farm  resources  A  vigorous 
program  to  replace  soil,  rebuild  credit,  and 
supply  comfort  for  agriculture  was  their  an- 
swer to  the  demands  of  the  times.  At  the 
end  of  10  years  of  this  comprehensive  pro- 
gram we  should  stop  for  a  moment  and  take 
account  of  stock. 

The  health  of  Pennsylvania's  people  and 
the  health  of  Pennsylvania  soil  have  been 
benefited  through  our  agricultural-conser- 
vation program  by  increasing  the  annual 
usage  of  lime  from  331.000  tons  to  1.163.000 
tons  annually.  An  equally  Impressive  ac- 
celeration is  shown  by  the  use  of  phosphorus 
as  a  soil  and  health  builder  from  340.000  to 
1.200.000  hundred-pound  bags  a  year  The 
Important  elements  of  bone  and  teeth — 
calcium  and  phosphorus  were  supplied  to 
children  through  the  milk  that  was  pro- 
duced on  pastures  rich  In  these  Important 
elements.  The  agricultural-conservation 
program  kept  the  wheels  of  Industry  going 
and  utilized  surplus  fertilizing  Ingredient* 
to  restore  fertility  to  farms  depleted  through 
low  income  In  depression  years.  An  aver- 
age subsidy  of  $6,000,000  was  the  Federal 
Government's  investment  every  year  for  the 
past  10  years  In  better  health  standards  in 
food  and  In  richer  land  for  the  great  war- 
production  program.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
tribution In  lime  and  superphosphate  the 
agricultural-conservation  program  assisted 
farmers  in  establishing  97.050  acres  of  strip 
cropping.  161.817  acres  In  winter  cover  crops 
and  many  other  well -planned  conservation 
practices  like  diversion  ditches  and  refor- 
estation. In  other  words,  we  used  tax  money 
paid  by  men  who  have  exploited  our  mines 
and  forests  and  people  to  restore  our  price- 
less heritage  of  soil  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjust- 
ments Acts  of  1936  and  1938  not  only  pro- 
vided for  agricultural  conservation  but  set 
up  the  machinery  for  the  protection  of  the 
farmers  market.  Through  commodity  loans 
and  agricultural  price  supports  farmers  were 
no  longer  forced  to  accept  the  price  of  the 
speculator  or  exploiter  but  was  enabled  to 
store  grain  and  other  commodities  In  the 
ever-normal  granary.  These  loans  supplied 
ready  cash  for  farm  expenses  and  permitted 
the  farmer  to  market  his  product  when  he 
chose  or  when  the  market  afforded  a  profit. 
Th^se  loans  not  only  supplied  farmers  with 
cash,  they  filled  the  ever-normal  granary  to 
the  overflowing  with  reserve  supplies  of  grain 
for  war-food  emergencies. 

Economic  stability  came  to  agriculture 
when  cash  Income  advanced  from  a  low  of 
$192,000,000  in  depression  years  to  $273,- 
000.000  In  prewar  years  and  $468,000,000  in 
war-boom  years.  As  this  stability  took  hold 
the  mortgaged  Indebtedness  of  farmers  de- 
clined from  $185,000,000  In  1932  to  $135,- 
000.000  in  the  prewar  years  of  1939  and  to 
$121,000,000  In  1946.  Our  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration has  moved  from  the  banker's  cor- 
ner where  our  predecessors  put  it  to  the 
farmer's  corner  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. No  longer  Is  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration under  the  domination  of  an 
administration  board  subservient  to  the 
whims  of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
No  longer  are  the  resources  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  vised  to  liquidate  the 
mistakes  of  city  bankers  and  large  Insurance 
companies.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  tislng  farm  credit  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  farmer.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
bankers  lobby  continues  to  prate  through 
certain  farm  leader*  about  an  Independent 
board. 
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Fanners  In  low  Income  groups  have  re- 
ceived special  attention  from  the  Govern* 
ment  In  tbe  past  10  years.  Farm  tenancy 
was  a  major  problem  10  years  af;o.  Where 
two  fasrlllea  tried  to  live  from  the  Income 
of  one  (arm  both  families  suffered  and  the 
Und  declined  in  productive  power.  Aban- 
^pncd  (arms  and  low  Income  farm  families 
piawcnted  a  problem  as  baffling  as  any  o(  tbe 
social  maladjustments  of  the  depression 
years.  The  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ownership 
Act  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  showing  the 
way  to  farm  ownership  by  operating  farmers. 
With  40-year  mortgages  and  3  percent  in- 
terest the  death  grip  of  banker  controlled 
(arm  credit  disappeared  and  now  veterans 
and  worthy  farm  operators  may  use  their 
Government  to  lift  themselves  by  their  eco- 
nomic boot  straps  to  successful  agricultural 
careers.  Six  hundred  and  thirteen  loans  have 
been  approved  by  the  Farm  Seciu-ity  Admin- 
istration In  Pennsylvania  for  farm  owners.  76 
of  which  have  been  made  to  veterans,  re- 
cently. To  the  low-income  farmer,  the  share- 
cropper and  family-type  farmer  rehabilita- 
tion loans  have  been  a  good  investment  by 
the  Government  In  Its  people.  Out  of  a 
total  of  7.600  loans  aggregating  $9.555000 
these  farmers  have  paid  95.796,000  back  to 
the  Government,  most  of  which  has  been  re- 
paid ahead  of  schedule  The  Farm  Security 
Administration  has  an  enviable  record  In  war- 
food  prtxluctlon  since  all  of  the  37  percent 
Increase  In  food  production  attributed  to 
th'«e  aided  by  FSA  has  been  the  result  of 
utilizing  latent  and  unspent  power  of  farm 
families  previously  under-equipped  for  max- 
imum production.  The  Investment  of  the 
Government  has  at  all  times  been  protected 
by  the  use  of  home-economics  and  farm- 
manatrement  exr>erts  fully  trained  In  our  best 
educational  and  vocational  institutions. 
Farmers  were  trained  to  do  a  Job  and  required 
to  do  that  Job  according  to  plan  and  subject 
to  records. 

Farm  life  has  been  made  more  attractive 
In  the  past  10  years.  The  traditional  drudg- 
ery of  farm  life  has  disappeared  because  of 
the  use  of  machinery  and  electrical  equip- 
ment. The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration was  created  by  ExecuUve  order  of  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  on  May  11.  1935.  It 
•utiKXlzed  by  Congress  In  1944  The 
i  Act  of  1937  gave  to  Pennsylvania 
all  the  benefits  of  the  national  act  and  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  lost  no  time  In 
■•iBtng  the  opportunity  to  provide  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  electricity  for  farms 
and  homes.  Under  the  authority  of  these 
acu  13  federally  financed  rural  electrifica- 
tion cooperatives  and  1  privately  financed 
cooperative  have  been  established.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  loaned  113  971.200  to 
tlMse  cooperatives  and  as  a  result  36  792  farms 
and  rtu'al  homes  have  been  electrified.  The 
at  the  farm  woman  has  been  abol- 
In  many  homes.  She  now  enjoys  the 
conveniences  she  previously  envied  as  she 
Tlslted  her  city  cousin.  Farm  youth  finds 
promise  and  allurement  in  farm  life  now 
that  boys  and  girls  may  look  forward  to  a 
cooTenlent  and  comfortable  farm  home. 
There  Is  no  longer  the  necessity  for  aging 
farmers  to  "move  to  town"  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  arduous  labors  in  comfort. 
Rural  electrification  has  either  supplied  elec- 
tricity to  65  percent  of  Pennsylvania's  farms 
or  has  forced  private  utilities  to  supply  elec- 
tricity to  them  at  a  rate  o(  competitive  equal- 
ity. The  utilities  no  longer  skim  the  cream 
from  the  rural  field.  Ttey  supply  whole 
blocks  of  territory  or  step  aside  (or  REA  to 
do  It.  These  cooperatives  are  not  a  gt(t  to 
farmers.  They  are  succes8(ul  business  enter- 
prlass.  They  are  paymg  their  own  way  ahead 
of  schedule  and  they  are  making  extensions 
as  (aat  as  war  conditions  and  postwar  condi- 
tions permit.  Fi(ty-two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  farms  need  elec- 
tricity before  we  finish  the  Job.  Pennsylvania 
fanners  can  expect  no  help  from  the  Repub- 
lican utUlty  ■toogw. 


In  locking  to  the  future  we  have  not  been 
lax.  The  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  1935  gave 
to  the  12  Northeastern  States  $150,000  for  a 
research  laboratory  for  the  improvement  of 
pastures  in  our  climatic  area.  This  labora- 
tory was  located  on  tbe  campus  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  under  terms  of  a  99-year 
lease  and  works  with  all  experiment  stations 
In  the  la  States  surrounding  it.  Here  in  the 
Keystone  State  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  performing  scientific  experi- 
ments In  grass  and  legume  grass  and  legume 
diseases  and  pasture  management.  Econom- 
ical milk  and  meat  production  must  come 
from  Improved  and  well-managed  pastures. 
In  this  laboratory  we  are  showing  the  way. 

When  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  it 
carried  a  prcvlBlon  (or  research  into  the  field 
o(  new  uses  (or  agricultural  products.  It 
was  the  belie(  o(  the  Congressmen  who  spon- 
sored this  legislation  that  conservation  of 
soil  alone  would  not  cure  the  depressing  in- 
fluence o(  surpluses  created  through  highly 
productive  land.  This  act  was  intended  to 
restore  (ertllity.  protect  markets  from  e.x- 
ploiters  and  find  new  uses  (or  the  agricul- 
tural surpltises.  The  Eastern  Research  Lab- 
oratory at  Philadelphia  was  established  un- 
der the  terms  o(  this  act.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  advise  Sacretary  Wallace  to  select  this 
central  point  (or  its  erection  and  it  was  my 
(urther  privilege  to  assist  In  its  dedication 
In  1940.  In  Its  10  years  of  operation  it  has 
gone  a  long  way  to  develop  scientific  data 
BO  that  private  business  may  wlch  confidence 
develop  these  findings  on  a  commercial  scale. 
Pilot  plants  have  discovered  the  secrets  of 
nature  In  a  practical  way.  Waste  farm  prod- 
ucts are  now  finding  economical  and  practi- 
cal uses. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  this  re- 
search laboratory  Is  the  apple  syrup  which 
has  been  developied  for  tise  as  a  humldant  for 
cigarette  tobacco  and  rpple  essence  as  con- 
centrated flavoring.  A  large  commercial  fac- 
tory has  been  buUt  for  the  use  of  fiber  de- 
veloped at  this  laboratory  from  casein,  a 
product  of  skimmed  milk,  to  be  utilized  in 
the  manufacture  of  brushes,  and  several  drug 
companies  are  busy  making  arrangements 
to  extract  rutin  from  buckweat  and  tobacco 
according  to  the  technique  developed  at 
Philadelphia.  Rutin  Is  a  new  drug  which 
promises  to  relieve  people  of  high  blood  pres- 
sure. 

I  regret  that  I  can  report  little  In  the  way 
of  accomplishments  In  the  field  o(  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  because  of  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  this  Service  and  our 
land-gr.'nt  college  and  its  federally  sponsored 
Extension  Service.  A  political  revolution  is 
necessary  to  dissolve  these  animosities. 
Worthy  projects  In  York,  Lancaster.  Indiana, 
and  Clarion  Counties  speak  eloquently  of  the 
benefits  of  this  Service,  but  stubborn  resist- 
ance of  our  political  adversaries  prevents  ex- 
pansion according  to  the  usual  patterns  of 
other  States.  The  Forestry  Service  Is  doing 
an  excellent  Job  In  Pennsylvania  In  conserv- 
ing timber,  protecting  top  soil,  and  preserv- 
ing wildlife. 

For  a  State  that  Is  generally  considered 
Indtistrial.  I  speak  with  pride  when  I  cite  the 
war  food  accomplishments  of  Pennsylvania's 
170.000  farmers.  As  a  Senator  who  has  been 
deeply  interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  work- 
ingman.  I  have  been  constantly  and  consist- 
ently Interested  in  the  man  who  needs  his 
food  dollar  to  live.  The  working  city  dweller 
and  the  working  farmer  are  brothers,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  exploiter  of  both  agi- 
tates disunity  and  distrust  between  them. 
Good  wages  means  a  full  meal  for  tbe  miner, 
the  steel  worker,  and  the  ofSce  man.  Full 
meals  for  the  city  dweller  means  good  mar- 
kets for  the  farmer.  Nlneteen-cent  milk 
means  undernourishment  in  the  city. 
Nlneteen-cent  milk  means  the  return  to  the 
old  surplus  racket  for  the  farmer.  I  believe 
In  controlled  profits  through  an  active  and 
virile  OPA  and  a  subsidy  to  farmers  luitU  the 


cost  of  feed  comes  back  to  the  place  that  the 
farmer  can  produce  15-cent  milk  at  a  jirofit. 
Subsidies  are  being  paid  mostly  from  income 
taxes  collected  from  the  profits  of  the  rich. 
The  crocodile  tears  of  the  Pews  and  Grundles 
whose  taxes  help  to  pay  these  subsidies  are 
not  impressive  to  the  farmer. 


Transfer  of  Jewish  Refi]|[ees  to  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATE3 

Friday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
by  request  I  am  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  interesting  and  challeng- 
ing address  by  Mr.  Earl  G.  Harrison,  dean 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  United  States  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  on  Refugees,  The  address 
was  deh'vered  at  the  Seventy -eighth  An- 
nual Convention  of  B'nai  B'rith  District 
Lodge  No.  6,  on  July  10,  1946  at  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  Detroit,  Mich.  I  als<i  in- 
clude the  introductory  remarks  of  Mr. 
Henry  Monsky.  the  national  president  of 
B'nal  B'rith. 

According  to  an  estimate  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  the  manu- 
script will  exceed  by  two- thirds  of  a 
page  the  two  printed  pages  allowed  under 
the  rule  without  a  statement  of  cost. 
The  estimate  indicates  that  the  cos',  will 
be  $160. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  HiNRT  MoNSKT  (president  of  B'nal 
B'rith).  I  am  now  going  to  take  the  great 
privilege  of  presenting  to  you  our  guest 
speaker.  He  was  the  former  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Immigration.  He  Is  the 
United  States  representative  on  the  Tnter- 
governmental  Committee  m  Refugee;.  He 
is  the  dean  of  the  law  school  of  the  Uilver- 
slty  of  Pennsylvania.  But  more  than  all  of 
those  combined,  as  Important  as  those  posts 
have  been,  and  great  as  have  been  hit  con- 
tributions in  each  of  those  capacltifs.  he 
manifested  a  statesmanship,  a  vision,  a 
courage  unequaled  by  any  man.  young  or 
old.  In  public  life  in  the  past  decade.  It  was 
his  great  privilege  to  be  sent  to  Eurcpe  as 
the  special  representative  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  something  over  a  yer.r  ago, 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  -londitions  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  displaced-persons  centors  or 
camps  in  the  occupied  zones  in  Europe. 

You  recall  his  report.  He  had  the  ct'urage 
and  he  dared  to  tell  the  truth  in  unvarnished 
form  concerning  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed over  there.  It  was  published  In  every 
newspaper  of  any  importance  in  America 
after  having  been  presented  to  President 
Truman.  As  a  result  of  that  report  Presi- 
dent Truman  made  the  Initial  request  of 
the  British  Government  to  transfer  100,000 
Jews  to  Palestine.  It  was  because  of  that 
report,  and  the  subsequent  request  by  the 
President,  that  the  Anglo-American  Inquiry 
Committee  on  Palestine  was  brought  Into 
existence  with  its  confirmation  of  Mr  Har- 
rison's recommendation  and  the  President's 
request. 

He  Is  therefore  qualified  by  ezpeiience, 
because  of  his  great  capacity,  his  One  per- 
spective, his  excellent  courage  and  human!- 
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tarian  understanding  of  our  vital  problem 
to  speak  to  tis  tonight.  It  Is  a  great  pleas- 
ure and  a  very  real  honor  to  present  to  you 
Dean  Earl  O  Harrison. 

ITNFINISHED  BtTSINESS 

Mr.  Earl  G.  Harrison.  Mr.  President,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen.  It  is  Just  about  1  year  ago 
that,  after  having  spent  several  days  at 
SHAEP  headquarters  In  Frankfurt  study'ng 
statistics,  reports,  and  statements  of  policy, 
I  started  my  trip  through  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, visiting  some  30  of  the  former  concen- 
tration camps  and  centers  for  displaced  per- 
sons. While  those  portions  of  the  report, 
subsequently  filed,  dealing  with  conditions 
within  the  camps  received  most  attention  In 
the  press  at  the  time,  there  were  two  parts 
of  the  report  which  obviously  dealt  with  mat- 
ters of  far  greater  Importance.  Indeed,  the 
debate,  which  followed  for  some  weeks  after 
the  publication  of  the  report,  regarding  con- 
ditions within  the  camps  and  the  extent  of 
the  improvement  In  them  between  the  date 
of  my  repwrt  and  its  delayed  release  to  the 
press,  was  rather  pointless  because  It  was  so 
wide  of  the  real  Issues. 

As  was  clearly  pointed  out  In  the  report, 
most  of  the  people  who  had  spent  years  in 
the  concentration  camps  did  not  ask  or  even 
want  improvement  In  the  conditions  within 
the  camps.  They  feared  that  should  such 
improvement  come,  attention  would  be  di- 
verted from  the  principal  matters.  These 
were  stated  in  the  report  to  be: 

"For  reasons  that  are  obvious  and  need  not 
be  labored,  most  Jews  want  to  leave  GetAiany 
and  Austria  as  soon  as  possible.  That  is 
their  first  and  great  wish.  Their  desire  to 
leave  Germany  is  an  urgent  one.  The  life 
which  they  have  led  for  the  past  10  years, 
a  life  of  fear  and  wandering  and  physical 
torture,  has  made  them  impatient  of  delay. 
They  want  to  be  evacuated  to  Palestine  now, 
Just  as  other  groups  are  being  repatriated 
to  their  homes  They  do  not  look  kindly  on 
the  idea  of  waiting  around  in  an  idleness 
and  in  discomfort  in  a  German  camp  for 
many  months  until  a  leisurely  solution  is 
found  for  them.  •  •  •  Evacuation  from 
Germany  should  be  the  emphasized  theme, 
policy,  and  practice.  •  •  •  To  the  ex- 
tent that  such  emigration  from  Germany 
and  Austria  is  delayed,  some  Immediate  tem- 
porary solution  must  be  found.  In  any 
event  there  will  be  a  substantial  number  of 
persecuted  persons  who  are  not  physically 
fit  or  otherwise  presently  prepared  far  emi- 
gration. Here  I  feel  strongly  that  greater 
and  more  extensive  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  {hem  out  of  camps,  for  they  are  sick 
of  living  In  camps." 

It  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  realize  that 
they  are  still  in  camps,  that  these,  the  worst 
victims  of  the  most  vicious  persecution  pro- 
gram of  all  history,  are  still  compelled  to 
live,  no.  not  to  live  but  to  exist  on  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  soil  which  they  loathe. 
What  injustice. 

Th?re  were  those  who  felt,  or  at  least 
stated,  at  the  time  my  report  was  filed,  that 
I  Indicated  through  its  content  and  recom- 
mendations some  unawareness  of  the  many 
problems  facing  In  particular  the  occupying 
military  authorities  and  that  I  seemed  to  ex- 
pect that  too  much  could  be  accompllEh?-d 
too  quickly.  They  argued  that  in  view  of  the 
gigantic  repatriation  program  then  under 
way,  a  short  time  more  in  camps  even  for 
those  who  had  seen  their  families  and  rela- 
tives exterminated  in  such  places  was  not 
unreasonable.  I  wonder  what  they  think 
now  when  well  over  a  year  after  VE-day  and 
longer  after  so-called  liberation  of  the  con- 
centration-camp Inmates,  most  of  them  are 
still  denied  a  normal  life  and  are  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  confined.  I  pause  to 
make  entirely  clear  that  at  this  time  I  am 
making  no  reference  to  conditions  within 
the  camps  or  centers  1  pm  pointing  again  to 
the  r  v'^h  more  Important*  phases  of  the 
situation. 


Although  disappointed,  I  was  not  too  sur- 
prised when  President  Truman's  persona:;  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  British  Government 
that  100,000  Jews  be  permitted  to  enter  Pal- 
estine met  with  an  abrupt  reftisal.  I  had 
hoped  for  a  more  understanding  response 
from  a  Labor  Government,  some  of  whose 
high  representatives  had,  during  the  pre- 
election campaign,  made  very  definite  prom- 
ises and  statements  regarding  freer  immigra- 
tion into  Palestine.  But  my  own  observa- 
tions In  London  and  in  the  British  zone  in 
Germany  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
such  proposal  would  be  stoutly  resisted  or, 
to  state  it  another  way,  that  there  was  no 
real  wish  or  will  to  help  even  the  few 
wretched  survivors  of  the  Nazi  extermination 
progrrm  with  respect  to  their  desire  to  go  to 
Palestine. 

The  proposal,  however,  that  an  Anglo- 
American  Commission  of  Inquiry  be  created 
seemed  to  me  a  reasonable  one.  I  was  not 
one  of  those  disappointed  at  the  suggestion 
or  who  looked  upon  It  as  a  means  of  gaining 
further  delay.  In  view  of  t'ae  recognized 
difficulties,  it  seemed,  as  I  say,  reasonable  to 
set  up  a  Joint  commission  comprised  of  fair, 
open-minded.  Judicial  men  representing  the 
Government  from  which  a  request  for  merci- 
ful action  had  emanated  and  the  Govern- 
ment possessed  of  the  power  to  grant  or  deny 
the  request. 

I  assumed — It  now  appears  naively — that 
if  the  Commission  did  a  thorough  Job  and 
made  reasonable  recommendations,  lx)th 
Governments  would  stand  by  them  and  ear- 
nestly and  vigorously  seek  ways  and  means 
to  carry  them  Into  execution.  When  In- 
vited to  appear  before  the  Commission.  I 
promptly  accepted.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  caliber  of  the  men  selected  by  both  Ciov- 
ernments.  While  of  course  I  had  no  notion 
of  what  direction  some  of  their  Ideas  or  con- 
clusions would  ultimately  take.  I  was  rather 
confident  that  at  least  a  majority  of  them 
would  react  as  I  did  to  the  plight  of  those 
still  confined  In  camps  In  Germany  and 
Austria. 

As  the  first  witness  before  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican   Commission,    I   stated: 

"I  am  confident  that  after  you  have  heard 
all  witnesses  and  have  completed  your  own 
examinations,  you  will  conclude  that  the 
most  Immediate,  the  most  pressing,  and  ap- 
pealing need  for  remedial  action  in  Europe 
is  In  connection  with  the  approximately  100.- 
000  Jews  In  Germany  and  Austria.  I  am 
equally  sure  you  will  conclude  that,  no 
matter  how  much  conditions  have  Improved 
In  the  camps,  or  so-called  DP  centers.  In 
those  countries,  so  long  as  the  former  concen- 
tration-camp Inmates  are  obliged  to  li\e  In 
those  places,  there  is  the  Important  luifin- 
ished  business  of  liberation." 

I  went  on  In  my  testimony  to  remind  the 
Commission  that  they  had  been  charged  by 
the  two  Governments,  as  I  had  been  lnst;'uct- 
ed  some  months  earlier  by  the  United  States 
Government,  "to  make  estimates  of  those 
who  wish  or  will  be  impelled  by  their  con- 
ditions to  migrate  to  Palestine  or  other  coun- 
tries outside  Europe."  Both  Governments 
had  agreed  that  this  inquiry  should  be 
made — not,  I  apprehend,  as  an  academic 
preposition  but  as  a  basis  for  a  future  course 
of  conduct. 

I  concluded  my  testimony  before  the 
Anglo-American  Commission  with  the  same 
words  vised  to  conclude  my  report  to  Presi- 
dent Truman: 

"I  Wish  to  repeat  that  the  main  solution, 
in  many  ways  the  only  real  solution,  of  the 
problem  lies  in  the  quick  evacuation  of  all 
nonrepatriable  Jews  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, who  wish  it,  to  Palestine. 

"The  urgency  of  the  situation  should  be 
recognized.  It  is  inhuman  to  ask  people 
to  continue  to  live  for  any  length  of  time 
imder  their  present  conditions. 

"The  civill7ed  world  nwes  it  to  this  hand- 
ful of  survivors  to  provide  them  with  a  home 


where  they  can  again  settle  down  and  begin 
to  live  as  himaan  beings." 

What  the  Commission  found  and  rec- 
ommended is  now  well  known  to  you.  To 
me.  the  significant  and  gratifying  and.  I 
must  confess,  somewhat  astounding  fact  was 
that  the  report,  including  the  recommenda- 
tion that  100.000  Jews  from  Europe  be  ad- 
mitted to  Palestine  as  quickly  as  possible, 
was  unanimous.  Twelve  eminent  and  re- 
liable citizens  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  devoted  more  than  4 
months  to  intensive  study  and  investigation 
and  this  was  their  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion. 

In  my  opinion,  the  manner  In  which  the 
British  Government  has  received  and  han- 
dled that  report  is  totally  without  Justifica- 
tion and.  indeed,  is  little  If  any  short  of  out- 
rageous. One  must  now  question  the  bona 
fides  of  the  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  having  proposed  the  creation  of  the 
Anglo-American  Commission.  Everyone  un- 
derstood, everyone  knew  that  one  of  the  items 
of  reference  was  specificaUy  whether  Presi- 
dent Truman's  request  that  100.000  Jews 
from  Europe  be  admitted  to  Palestine  waa 
reasonable,  practicable,  and  required  by  the 
present  situation.  This  was  a  very  definite 
question  Inherent  in  the  reference  of  the 
matter  to  this  specially  created  tribunal. 
Had  the  Commission  come  back  with  an  al- 
together new  and  novel  Idea,  with  a  differ- 
ent approach  to  the  problem,  or  with  a  vary- 
ing point  of  view,  one  cotild  understand  that 
its  recommendations  would  be  ooen  to  close 
review  and  perhaps  some  modification  In  ac- 
ceptance.    But  that  is  not  the  case. 

In  effect,  six  distinguished  and  trtutworthy 
men  of  Great  Britain  without  dissmt  said  to 
the  British  Government  and  six  equally  qual- 
ified Americans  similarly  stated  to  their  Gov- 
ernment that  President  Truman's  request 
that  100.000  immigration  certificates  to  Pal- 
estine be  made  available  to  the  persecuted 
Jews  of  Europe  who  wish  or  (are)  ImpeUed  by 
their  conditions  to  migrate  to  Palestine  was 
reasonable,  was  practicable  in  spite  of  the 
opposition,  and  indeed  that  it  was  the  only 
action  that  would  be  really  helpful  and  mer- 
ciful to  the  Jews  who  had  been  the  victims 
of  Nazi  and  Fascist  persecution. 

What  happened?  The  report  was  received 
In  stony  silence  and  then,  in  effect,  repudi- 
ated. This,  Indeed,  was  a  fine  reward  to  the 
six  Britishers  who  worked  long  and  har^  on  a 
difficult  assignment.  Why  did  the  British 
Government  propose  the  Commission?  Was 
it  merely  in  the  hope  that  n  decision  more  to 
her  liking  might  conceivably  come  out  of  It? 
By  her  handling  of  the  Commission's  report 
and  more  particularly  In  the  utterances  of 
some  of  her  high  representatives.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  made  a  mockery  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness. Having  in  effect  asked  for  arbitration. 
Great  Britain  violates  every  principle  of  fair 
play  and  procedure  according  to  law  in  re- 
fusing to  abide  by  the  unanimoiu  conclu- 
sions of  the  arbitrators. 

What  does  Great  Britain  propose  to  do — 
reject  the  Commission  report  in  its  entirety 
or  merely  those  parts  she  does  not  like?  I 
have  not  seen  any  authoritative  statement^ 
beyond  some  rather  irresponsible,  reprehen- 
sibie.  and  irrelevant  remarks  by  one  high 
British  Government  officer,  later  sought  to  be 
exnlained  away 

Belatedly  Great  Britain  suggests  that  the 
problem  of  Palestine  is  one  for  tbe  United 
Nations.  After  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  is  in 
she  thinks  of  another  cotirt  to  which  tbe  case 
might  better  be  put. 

If  Great  Britain  felt  unable  or  unwilling  to 
cope  with  the  situation  created  by  the  report 
of  the  Anglo-American  Commission,  the  gra- 
cious and,  I  submit,  tbe  decent  thing  for 
Great  Britain  to  have  done  was  to  say:  "Here 
Is  a  report  which  is  Important  and  far  reach- 
ing. Six  of  His  Majesty's  respected  subjects 
participated  in  Its  formulation.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  it  must  represent  the  rifht  t^'n<r  to 
be  done  tinder  all  the  circumstances  and  we 
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propose  to  teek  the  help  of  the  United  Nations 
to  carry  It  Into  effect  for  we  support  It." 

This  would  have  been  understandable,  be- 
cause I  a^rec  that  the  whole  problem  of  dls- 
placed  pefvons  is  an  International  reeponal- 
blllty,  and  I  hope  the  United  Nations  will 
continue  to  bold  that  view',  and  will,  without 
too  much  further  delay,  implement  its  reso- 
lutions by  specific  actions.  Great  Britain  has. 
however,  all  too  plainly  shown  her  annoyance 
at  the  report  of  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
mission and  now  seeks  to  shift,  not  to  share, 
responsibility  for  doing  thf  right  thing  Un- 
less Orsat  BrIUin  intended  In  all  good  faith 
to  stand  by  and  support  conclusions  and  rec- 
oounsndatlons  of  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
mission, she  hsd  no  right  to  propose  its 
creation. 

rwm  problems  In  the  world  are  decided  or 
09m  helped  by  a  policy  of  tacUlatlon  or  in- 
decision. In  this  instance  there  is  not  only 
▼acillatlon  and  Indecision  on  the  part  of  the 
Labor  Party  which  out  of  office  condemned 
the  BrltUh  white  paper  of  1939  but  which 
after  becoming  the  Government  it  apparently 
wishes  to  continue,  but  there  is  stubborn 
refusal  to  face  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
I  found  the  same  thing  while  touring  the 
British  zone  in  Germany.  Admitting  that 
the  persecuted  Jews  were  In  far  worse  physi- 
cal and  mental  condition  than  most  of  the 
other  displaced  persons,  British  olDcers  stead- 
fastly maintained  they  could  not  and  should 
not  recognize  the  Jews  as  a  separate  category 
of  displaced  persons  and  that  they  had  to  be 
considered  lUce  all  others  along  purely 
natlonalutlc  lines.  Although  In  some  re- 
spects their  attitudes  and  policies  with  re- 
spect to  displaced  persons  were  liberal  and 
undersundlng,  they  persisted  In  their  point 
of  view  that  In  spite  of  their  unique  and 
greater  hardships  and  privations,  the  Jews 
were  not  entitled  to  any  special  considera- 
tion. Their  attitude  cannot  be  characterized 
as  antl-Semltlc  for  England  has  in  many 
ways  shown  generosity  toward,  and  real  con- 
cern, for  the  plight  of  persecuted  Jews,  as 
for  example  her  offering  a  haven  of  refuge 
to  60.000  of  them;  rather  it  seemed  like  an 
ostrlch-Ilke  quality  of  stubbornly  refusing  to 
lift  one's  head  from  the  sand  to  see  and 
admit  the  realities  of  the  situation  and  a 
too  self-assured  persistence  upon  a  pattern 
of  conduct  totally  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
real  problem. 

To  date  the  British  have  accomplished 
practically  nothing  toward  solving  the  Pal- 
estine problem:  there  has  been  plenty  of  bun- 
|Uag.  I  do  not  understand  their  utter  im- 
patlsnce  and  despair.  In  spite  of  the  report 
of  the  Anglo-American  Commission,  it  seems 
that  the  Arabs  by  threats  of  violence  can  pre- 
vent any  British  action  in  the  direction  of 
carrying  out  the  recommendations.  Every- 
one knows  that  the  same  amount  of  force  on 
ths  part  of  British  troops  as  is  now  being 
directed  against  the  Jews  would  sxilBce  to  put 
Into  tffect  the  recommendation  of  the  Anglo- 
ABMTlcan  Commission.  But  it  la  by  no  mesns 
clear  that  force  would  be  needed.  In  spite 
of  their  protesutions  and  threats,  it  Is  not  at 
all  clear  that  the  Arabs  would  tvun  a  com- 
pletely deaf  ear  to  the  claims  and  wishes  of 
the  surviving  victims  of  nasism  and  fascism 
tt  dMsrmined  negotiations  were  undertaken. 
and  I  doubt  that  they  have  been.  I  wonder, 
for  example,  whether  anyons  has  itifststed 
that  if  100.000  certincates  were  made  avail- 
•toU  for  the  rescue  of  the  persecuted,  no 
oCber  request  for  immigraUon  Into  Palestine 
would  be  made  for  a  given  number  of  years. 
ttM  prceise  number  of  yean  to  be  determined 
by  oonfsrvnc*.  I  realise  the  suggestion  would 
not  be  welccme  to  msny  Zionists,  but  I  may 
be  exctMSd  for  suggesting  some  such  com- 
ptOBiiae.  If  It  has  not  already  been  explored. 
baoauae  I  am  still  haunted  by  the  wan  and 
wmrf  faces  of  those  who,  having  suffered  the 
tortures  at  bell,  wish  nothing  so  much  as  to 
spend  thslr  remslning  years  in  peace  and 
quiet  In  PalesUn*.     I  cannot  imagine  that 


even  the  most  ardent  Zionists  would  be  un- 
wUllrg,  if  the  shattered  remnants  of  Exoro- 
pean  Jewry  would  benefit  thereby,  to  poet- 
pone  for  a  reasonable  period  further  con- 
sideration of  their  ultimate  plans  and  dreams. 

The  Arab  Higher  Executive  Committee,  In 
its  latest  outburst  a  day  or  two  ago,  showed 
as  little  understanding  of  the  situation  and 
the  problem  as  Mr.  Bevin  did  a  few  weeks  ago. 
for  the  Arab  representatives,  like  Mr.  Bevln, 
referred  to  admitting  more  Jews  to  the  United 
States.  Of  that,  I  shall  say  more  In  a 
moment  but  at  this  point  I  am  referring  to 
those  Jews,  whose  arms  bear  the  concentra- 
tion-camp numbers  and  who  do  not  wish  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  One  member  of 
the  Anglo-American  Commission  related  a 
few  weeks  ago  his  poignant  experience  of  ask- 
ing one  group  of  such  Jews  in  a  camp  in 
Germany  where  they  wisBed  to  go.  When 
they  replied  In  unison,  "Palestine,"  he  said: 
"Yes.  but  suppose  you  can't  go  there — what 
is  yoiur  second  choice?"  Their  reply  came 
quickly,  "To  the  gas  chambers."  Having  seen 
many  of  them,  having  heard  their  experiences 
first  hand,  having  looked  into  their  haggard 
faces,  weary  of  life,  I  can  understand  their 
reply,  sad  commentary  as  it  Is  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world.  They  have  had  enough  of  anti- 
Semitism  m  any  form  and  encugh  of  any  pca- 
sibtuty  of  experiencing  it  again. 

The  Arabs  have  not  been  able  to  demon- 
strate to  anyone  but  themselves  that  anyone 
would  be  harmed  by  granting  this  wish  of  the 
concentration-camp  survivors  who  could  be 
taken  to  Palestine.  It  la  the  ultimate  that 
the  Arabe  are  resisting — and  understandably 
so — and  rather  naturally  they  resist  each  step 
In  that  direction  but  In  carrying  their  opposi- 
tion and  resistance  and  threats  to  this  extent 
they  can  be.  and  In  my  opinion  are,  wrong. 
If  that  must  be  demonstrated  to  them,  then 
so  be  it — in  the  Interests  of  justice  and 
humanity 

The  Arab  representatives  accused  PreJldent 
Truman  of  "irresponsible"  statements.  In 
so  stating,  they  established  their  own  irre- 
sponsibility. Their  references  to  "Jewish 
votes"  in  connection  with  the  President's 
actions  were  unworthy  of  decent  men  and  a 
noble  race  but  It  is  nothing  new  to  have  the 
motives  questioned  of  one  who  seeks  to  act 
alon^  purely  humanitarian  lines.  President 
Truman  has,  in  my  opinion,  done  Just  that 
and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  it. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  rather  the 
lack  of  action,  has  been  most  disappoint- 
ing and  it  has  weakened  our  position  in 
urging  more  prompt  and  effective  action  on 
the  part  of  others  toward  at  least  a  substan- 
tial start  in  helping  displaced  persons — 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  urgent 
problems  facing  the  United  Nations  today. 

Last  December  President  Trumsn  issued 
a  most  commendable  directive  that  all  and 
immediate  efforts  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  be  bent  toward  bringing  to 
the  United  Sutes,  within  the  quota  limits, 
displaced  persons  from  central  Europe  who 
wished  to  come  and  who  were  admissible 
under  our  laws.  To  be  sure,  the  quota  limits 
for  the  countries  specified  added  up  to  the 
not  very  Impressive  figure  of  39,000.  But 
the  directive  gave  to  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  at  the  same  time 
Its  real  concern  for  the  plight  of  millions 
of  persons  uprooted  and  displaced  by  the 
war  and  also  its  efficiency. 

Private  agencies,  including  B'nai  B'rith, 
proffered  help  in  personnel  and  even  in  finan- 
cial support  of  those  who  would  benefit  by 
the  program.  But  since  it  was  a  Govern- 
ment undertaking,  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  pull  the  laboring  oar.  The  prl- 
vate  agencies  could  help  only  to  the  extent 
they  were  permitted  to  do  so. 

Now  I  realize  it  was  no  small  undertaking, 
and  I  think  I  have  In  mind  the  many  prob- 
lems and  difficulties,  but  I  feel  impelled  to 
say   that  what   has   been   accomplished   in 
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more  than  6  months  Is  most  disappointing 
and  depressing.  Not  more  than  two  or  three 
thousand  persons  have  been  brought  here.  I 
know  how  slowly  the  wheels  of  Government 
can  work  but  is  this  all  that  the  best  and 
immediate  efforts  of  our  Government  cculd 
produce?  Had  we  shown  the  same  efficiency, 
the  same  speed,  the  same  accomplishments 
during  the  war,  I  fear  our  allies  would  have 
found  us  of  far  less  help  than  in  fact  we 
were. 

I  wish  President  Truman  could  find  time 
in  the  near  future  in  an  already  overwhelm- 
ing schedule  to  call  for  a  report  on  why  the 
progress  In  carrying  out  his  directive  hat 
been  so  slow.  I  say  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence we  could  have  done  better.  The 
thing  that  disturbs  me  as  I  know  It  disturbs 
others  Is  wondering  whether  here  again,  as 
in  other  matters  I  have  mentioned,  there  Ifi 
not  somewhere  a  determined  resistance  to 
doing  the  right  thing.  No  thinking  and 
fair-minded  person  can  doubt  that  for  the 
United  States  to  Ixave  taken  up  quickly, 
within  the  course  of  a  few  months,  39,000  of 
the  displaced  persons,  eligible  and  eager  to 
come  here,  was  the  right  thing  for  a  countn.' 
as  large  and  as  strong  as  ours  to  have  done. 
And  It  was  such  a  small,  right  thing. 

Yes,  It  would  have  offended  some  Members 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
President's  directive  was  unpcptilar  with 
some  of  them.  But  we  could  have  weathered 
that  and  would  have  strengthened  our  hand 
as  we  now  endeavor  to  induce  other  natlon.1 
of  the  world  to  Join  us  in  really  doing  some- 
thliig  spociflc  and  constructive  In  solving  the 
great  problem  of  displaced  persons,  which 
while  it  continues  to  exist  will  be  a  threa ; 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

I  trust  that  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
the  immigration  of  displaced  persons  as  con- 
templated by  the  President's  directive  will 
be  facilitated  and  accelerated  but  I  am  skep- 
tical. I  am  still  thinking  about  the  curlcui 
situation  which  obtained  only  a  few  month:! 
ago.  as  so  well  known  ♦o  members  of  thlij 
audience,  in  which  one  abroad  could  not  ob- 
tain a  visa  to  come  to  the  United  States  un- 
til he  had  obtained  his  transportation  and 
everyone  knew  he  couldnt  get  his  transport 
tation  until  he  had  the  visa. 

There  is  one  other  piece  of  unfinished 
business  I  would  mention  before  I  sit  down. 
I  refer  to  It  because  your  fine  organization 
has  Ijeen  for  so  many  years  and  still  Is  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  development  of  sound 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws. 

About  a  years  ago  I  resigned  my  position 
as  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization. In  my  report  filed  at  the  time  I 
made  this  observation: 

"There  are  11  bills  before  Congress  which 
would  amend  or  eliminate  racial  barriers  to 
naturalization  or  immigration,  or  both,  fol- 
lowing along  the  lines  of  the  recent  repeal  of 
the  Chinese  exclusion  laws.  It- is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  retiring  Commissioner  that  these 
bills  are  correct  in  principle  and  should  b« 
speedily  enacted  into  law  The  only  other 
coimtry  In  the  world  that  ob8enf>ea  racial 
discrimination  similar  to  that  refiected  iji 
our  laws  in  matters  relating  to  naturaliza- 
tion is  Nazi  Germany,  and  all  will  agree  this 
Is  not  very  desirable  company. 

"The  pattern  set  by  the  act  repealing  tha 
Chinese  exclusion  laws  is  a  commendable 
one.  It  is  not  only  necessary  but  deslrablo 
to  place  reasonable  limitations  upon  tha 
numbers  of  persons  of  all  races  and  nation- 
alities who  may  Immigrate  Into  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  all  those  who 
are  permitted  to  enter — and  there  sTiould  bo 
no  racial  discrimination  In  this  respect — 
shotild  be  considered  similarly  eligible  for 
naturalization.  The  old  theory  of  "inferior 
peoples'  should  be  discarded  as  something  nc 
longer  worthy  of  America  in  its  naturaliza- 
tion laws  or  otherwise." 

I  still  regard  nhis  matter  of  eliminating 
all  discriminatory  provisions  from  our  Im- 
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mieratlon  and  naturalization  laws  as  of 
prime  importance.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
embarrassed  I  was  as  a  United  States  dele- 
gate to  the  First  Inter-American  Demo- 
graphic Congress  held  in  Mexico  City  in  1942 
in  having  many  other  delegates  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  ask  us  how 
we  possibly  could  defend  the  laws  on  our 
statute  books  excluding  Chinese  from  immi- 
gration or  naturalization  privileges.  Hap- 
pily that  "historic  mistake"  was  remedied 
a  few  months  later.  That  Demographic 
Congress  passed  unanimously  a  resolution 
recommending  the  elimination  of  all  refer- 
ences to  "race"  In  determining  eligibility 
under  immigration  and  naturalization  laws. 
The  resolution  was  aimed  squarely  at  the 
United  States. 

As  you  know,  our  present  laws  specifically 
exclude  from  naturalization  as  United  States 
citizens  most  members  of  the  brown  and  yel- 
low races  and  the  immigration  laws  provide 
for  the  exclusion  of  persons  "ineligible  to 
citizenship."  Happily  these  discriminatory, 
provisions  were  recently  eliminated  with  re- 
spect to  Filipinos  and  the  people  of  India. 
This  is  commendable  progress  but  again  our 
lawmakers  seem  so  reluctant  to  do  what  is 
obviously  the  right  thing.  We  prefer  to  ap- 
proach the  matter  piecemeal  instead  of  rec- 
ognizing and  admitting  that  provisions  ex- 
cluding persons  from  privileges  of  immigra- 
tion or  naturalization  solely  because  of  race 
or  place  of  birth  and  having  no  reference  to 
personal  qualifications  are  totally  iusonslst- 
ent  with  our  democratic  principles  that  In- 
volve the  respect  of  man  for  man. 

I  scarcely  need  say  that  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing   throwing    open    our    gates    to    all    the 
peoples  of  the  earth.    As  I  have  so  frequently 
said  in  the  past,  all  other  nations  can  un- 
derstand reasonable  limitations  under  quotas 
but  they  cannot  understand  nor  can  we  de- 
fend exclusion  or  blanket  ineligibility     We 
caiinot.  In  my  opinion,  occupy  our  rightful 
place  in  the  family  of  nations  until  we  make 
our  immigration  and  naturalization  laws  con- 
form to  our  avowed  declarations  that  men 
are  to  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  their  personal 
qualifications  and  not  on  their  race,  their 
place   of  birth,  or  the  color  of  their  skin. 
Let  our  requirements  as  to  personal  integrity, 
moral  character,  loyalty  to  the  United  States, 
belief   in   our   democratic   institutions,   and 
other  matters  of  an  individual  nature  be  as 
high  and  as  strict  as  we  want  to  make  them 
but  let  us  say  to  no  man  that  he  is  ipso  facto 
ineligible    for    any    privilege    In    our   power 
to  extend  because  of  his  racial  or  national 
background.     Tliat   is   not   Americanism   as 
I  understand  the  word  and  the  concept. 

It  matters  not  that  the  Japanese  would 
be  Included  within  what  I  have  been  urging. 
We  fought  a  war  with  Germany,  too,  but  I 
have  heard  no  proposal  that  we  now  make  its 
nationals  Ineligible  for  immigration  or  nat- 
uralization. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  an  editorial  1 
read  some  weeks  ago  In  the  New  York  Times 
(June  1.  1946),  entitled  "For  Services  Ren- 
dered." There  reference  was  made  to  some 
3.000  "alien  Japanese,  whose  attitudes  and 
loyalties  and  activities  have  been  scanned  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  more 
thoroughly  than  have  those  of  most  native- 
born  citizens."  It  was  pointed  out  that  al- 
though many  of  them  served  with  our  armed 
forces  or  in  war  agencies,  "some  in  confiden- 
tial and  important  capacities,"  all  now  face 
the  possibility  of  deportation.  Some  are 
married  to  United  States  citizens  and  have 
children  born  here.  Yet  they  are  not  In  posi- 
tion to  have  the  merits  of  their  individual 
cases  weighed  with  a  view  to  having  their 
deportation  suspended  because  of  the  re- 
quirement in  the  law  that  persons  to  whom 
the  privilege  may  be  granted  must  be  eligi- 
ble for  naturalization. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  cites  one 
very  appealing  case  (I  could  give  several  oth- 
ers that  have  come  to  my  attention)  and  ad- 
vocates remedial  legislation,  concluding  with 


the  words  "The  loyal  2.000  would  seem  to 
deserve  that  much  consideration  from  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people," 

Yes;  this  is  an  important  piece  of  unfin- 
ished business.  I  strongly  favor  the  early 
introduction  and  passage  of  a  bill  wiilch 
would  remove  all  restrictions  upon  naturali- 
zation or  in  our  immigration  laws  couched  in 
terms  of  race.  I  know  of  no  other  action  so 
vitally  needed  to  bring  our  great  country  in 
its  proper  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
smaller  world  in  which  we  live  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  27  ilegislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 
Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Henry  Bodman,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
RFC  Board,  recently  attended  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Michigan  Bank- 
ers' Association  at  Mackinac  Inland. 
Mich.,  and  delivered  an  address  on  the 
subject.  Government  Loans  to  Business 
Enterprises.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  address  is  of  such  importance  to  the 
public  generally  that  it  should  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  address  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

COVERNMZNT    LOANS    TO    BXreiNKSS    ENTXHPBISES 

The  subject  of  Government  in  business  in 
any  field  is  botind  to  provoke  controversy 
because  it  involves  msmy  of  the  brcadest, 
most  fundamental  and  troublesome  social 
and  economic  issues  now  facing  the  country. 

Certain  of  these  questions  are  raised  and 
typified  by  the  operations  of  the  RFC,  oar- 
ticularly  in  connection  with  Its  loans  to  btisi- 
ness  enterprises.  In  discussing  them  in  this 
setting  we  shall  be  in  a  field  famUiar  to  all 
of  us.  and  in  one  which  provides  a  practical 
approach  for  analyzing  them. 

My  discussion  will  be  without  reference  to 
any  particular  personalities,  or  to  the  present 
or  any  other  administration — in  short,  with 
no  political  coloring.  This  can  be  done  be- 
cause we  shall  be  considering  matters  which 
go  far  beyond,  and  are  more  fundamental 
than  any  individual  or  political  belief.  Only 
by  an  unbiased,  nonpartisan  approach,  more- 
over, can  a''true  perspective  be  obtaUied. 

The  two  questions  to  be  discussed  are: 

1.  Are  there  any  circumstances  which 
justify  Government  intervention  in  the  pri- 
vate financial  field? 

2.  If  there  are,  what  are  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Government  should  con- 
tinue its  operations  in  this  field? 

In  approaching  these  questions,  it  may  be 
well  to  examine  how  and  why  the  Govern- 
ment gets  into  activities  which  so  Intimately 
affect  our  lives  and  oxxr  businesses. 

Throtigh  the  years,  as  our  industrial  econ- 
omy has  become  more  highly  developed,  and 
particularly  with  the  advent  of  mass  produc- 
tion, people  have  become  more  and  more 
specialized  and,  Individually,  less  and  less 
self-sufficient.  Every  one  of  us  is  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  other  fellow.  On  a  broader 
scale,  there  has  developed  a  close  Interde- 
pendence of  the  component  parts  of  our  eco- 
nomic set-up,  so  that  difllculties  which  arise 
In  any  Important  segment  of  the  economy 
are  quickly  communicated  throxighout  the 
whole  system.    In  this  way  the  synchronized 


conduct  of  business  tends  to  become  affected 
with  a  public  interest. 

The  field  of  banking  and  investment  Is  one 
in  which  there  is  a  large  measure  of  such 
public  interest.  This  is  particularly  so  as 
Individual  borrowing  and  lending  have  been 
replaced  by  a  highly  organized  banking  sys- 
tem equipped  to  handle  financing  for  mass 
production. 

How  far  reaching  this  Interest  is  can  be 
realized  il  we  look  back  a  few  years.  In  the 
early  thirties,  as  the  depression  approached 
its  worst,  it  became  clear  that  the  banking 
system  so  affected  every  aspect  of  our  eco- 
nomic life  as  to  make  its  condition  of  the 
greatest  public  concern.  Even  those  who. 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  felt  most  strongly 
against  Government  intervention  in  busi- 
ness activities,  were  convinced  that  the  time 
had  come  when  httle  improvement  in  the 
situation  could  be  expected  without  some 
help:  and  the  Government  appeared  to  be 
the  only  source  of  assistance.  This  was  the 
situation  in  1982  when,  after  a  brief  period 
in  which  the  National  Credit  Corporation  en- 
deavored to  stem  the  tide,  a  law  was  passed 
establishing  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. 

This  new  Corporation,  which  was  modeled 
after  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  created 
following  World  War  I,  was  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. These  loans  were  required  to  be 
fully  and  adequately  secured,  which  meant 
in  many  cases  that  the  banks  most  in  need 
of  help  could  not  get  it. 

When  the  bank  holiday  was  over  the  RPC's 
authority  was  increased  to  permit  It  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  preferred  stock  of  banks  or  to 
ptu-chase  their  capital  notes  and  debentures 
to  provide  needed  capital  at  a  time  when  it 
could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  This 
marked  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
RFC's  activity  and  the  Government's  en- 
trance into  the  private  financial  field. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  interesting  to  not* 
that,  altogether,  the  RFC  invested  In  excess 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  the  preferred  stocks 
and  capital  notes  of  over  6.000  banks.  More 
than  82  percent  of  this  amount  has  been  paid 
back.  The  losses  suffered  so  far  by  the  RFC 
under  this  program  have  totaled  al>out 
(3.200.000.  This  loss  is  less  than  one-third 
of  1  p>ercent  of  the  amount  invested,  and  is 
about  one-seventieth  of  the  Income  which 
RFC  has  received  from  interest  and  divi- 
dends on  the  money  advanced  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

After  the  Inunedlate  financial  crisis  cre- 
ated by  the  bank  closings,  the  problem  of 
next  importance  became  that  of  alleviating 
the  acute  situation  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment. It  was  thought  that  the  normal 
recovery  of  bxisiness  was  being  delayed  In 
part  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  banks, 
due  to  the  ordeal  they  had  Just  been 
through,  to  provide  sufficient  credit  lor  local 
business  enterprises. 

Using  the  existing  authority  of  the  RFC. 
It  was  announced  early  in  1933  that  indi- 
rect aid  would  be  furnished  to  buslnesi 
through  short-term  RFC  loans  to  banks. 
Because  of  the  provisions  of  the  RFC  Act  re- 
quiring all  such  loans  to  be  full,  and  ade- 
quately secured,  and  for  other  reasons,  the 
program  of  indirect  aid  to  business  was  not 
very  successful  in  accomplishing  the  objec- 
tive sought. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  need  to  go  further 
In  providing  financial  aid  to  business.  Con- 
gress in  1934  amended  the  RFC  Act  so  as  to 
authorize  direct  loans  to  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial business  concerns.  A  notable  provi- 
sion was  also  Included  to  the  effect  that  loans 
could  be  made  only  when  credit  was  not 
otherwise  available  at  banks.  This  amend- 
ment relaxed  son.ewhat  the  former  collateral 
requirements  by  sUting  that  the  security  for 
such  direct  loans  need  only  be  adequate. 

Even  with  this  new  provision,  s  very  small 
amount  of  money  was  loaned  by  the  RFC 
under  this  program.    In  his  annual  report 
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quiet  la  PftlcsUn*.     I  cannot  ima«lne  that      say   that   what   haa   been    accomplished   In       all  discriminatory  provisions  from  our  Im- 
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for  1934.  the  Chairman  of  the  RFC  told  Con- 
(Ten  that  loans  had  been  difficult  to  make 
largely  for  the  reaaon  that  those  industries 
m<»t  in  need  of  funds  could  not  easily  comply 
with  the  taw  under  which  they  could  be 
made. 

To  meet  this  condition,  the  RFC  Act  waa 
further  amended  in  1835  so  as  to  relax  to  an 
even  greater  extent  the  quality  standards  tm- 
der  which  it  cou!d  make  loans.  The  change 
made  in  the  RFC  Act  at  this  time  extended 
the  maturity  of  loans  which  could  be  author- 
lied;  removed  the  limit  on  the  amount  which 
could  t>e  loaned  to  any  one  borrower;  and, 
most  Important  of  all.  provided  that  loans 
could  be  made  if  only  they  were  "so  secured 
•■  raaacmably  to  assure  repayment." 

Am  a  result  of  the  general  recovery  In  busi- 
Dcas,  and  of  the  improved  liquidity  of  the 
banks  in  1034  and  1937.  they  were  able  to 
take  care  of  a  larger  proportion  of  existing 
credit  demands.  The  credit  emergency  was 
over  for  sU  intents  and  purposes.  In  view  of 
this  situation,  nnd  recognizing  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  RFC»  activities,  the  President 
significantly  directed  the  RFC  to  discontinue 
taking  applications  for  loans  late  in   1937. 

A  few  months  later,  however,  when  the  un- 
expected business  slump  of  1938  began  to 
reach  serloiu  proportions,  the  RFC  again  un- 
dertook to  extend  credit  under  the  terms  of 
lU  act. 

In  the  years  between  1938  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  further  changes  were  made  In  the 
BFC's  lending  authority.  Whereas,  formerly, 
loans  could  be  made  only  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  or  Increasing  employment,  the 
act  was  amended  in  1938  so  that  loans  could 
be  made  to  business  enterprises  If  they  pro- 
moted the  economic  stability  of  the  country. 
The  condition  tliat  such  loans  could  be  made 
only  If  credit  was  not  otherwise  available  was 
retained  In  the  act. 

^ouT  Important  things  are  disclosed  by  this 
brief  review  of  RPC's  prewar  activities,  and 
\       of  the  history  of  the  act  authorizing  them. 
These  are: 

1.  A  desire  to  aid  economic  recovery  by 
making  sure  that  it  would  not  be  held  up  for 
lack  of  available  credit. 

a  A  desire  that  loans  be  made  In  such  a 
way  as  to  minimize  losses  of  the  public 
moneys  lent. 

3.  An  express  policy  against  having  the 
RFC  in  competition  with  banks  or  other 
financial  Institutions. 

4.  A  tendency  to  relate  activities  of  the 
RFC  to  the  Onanclal,  busiuesa,  and  economic 
mndltlon  of  the  country. 

If  we  analyse  the  origin  of  these  objectives. 
It  becomes  dear  that  each  of  them  arose  as 
a  matter  of  the  public  interest,  mentioned 
earlier.  First,  as  a  matter  of  national  inter- 
est, the  cotmtry  could  not  afford  to  have 
the  spiral  of  deflation  of  the  early  thirties 
'>nd  in  a  complete  liquidation  of  the  banks 
and  of  the  country's  savlnga 

Further,  it  was  certainly  In  the  public  in- 
terest to  require  RFC  to  hold  to  a  minimum 
leases  of  the  public  moneys  at  its  disposal. 
And  while  I  can  obviously  take  no  credit  for 
the  splendid  record  of  the  RFC.  It  Is  a  tribute 
to  my  predecessors  that  it  has  a  surplus  from 
nonwar  l?ndtng  activities  amounting  to 
nearly  •500,000,000. 

Again,  in  specifically  prohibiting  the  RFC 
from  competing  with  banks,  it  was  recog- 
nised that  the  banking  system  of  the  coun- 
try ^should  be  preserved  on  the  basis  of  pri- 
vate ownership.  And.  finally,  ihere  were  im- 
portant public  coi'^ideratlons  in  the  keying 
of  the  Corporation's  activities  to  the  degree 
of  stress  to  which  the  economic  system  waa 
subject  from  time  to  time. 

What  each  of  us  believes  about  the  fore- 
(oing  aiunmary,  and  about  the  conclusions 
which  can  be  drawn  from  it.  depends  entirely 
on  his  individual  vie«-poiut.  On  each  eco- 
nuouc  and  social  issue  in  which  the  Oovem- 


ment  is  Involved,  there  are  those  who  con- 
tend that  all  Government  activity,  particu- 
larly if  it  involves  intervention  in  business, 
Is  wrong.  There  are  others  who  maintain, 
with  equal  assurance,  that  we  cannot  make 
the  necessary  social,  technological,  nor  eco- 
nomic gains  except  with  the  active  partici- 
pation of  thfe  Government.  Which  of  these 
beliefs  is  the  more  correct,  I  am  not  one.  to 
say. 

In  any  event,  in  trying  to  analyze  this 
problem  a  little  further,  I  think  a  few  points 
are  very  clear.  One  of  these  is  that  we  are 
In  a  period  of  tremendou.s  change.  Some 
of  the  changes,  which  looked  revolutionary 
less  than  a  century  ago.  seem  entirely  logical 
and  reasonable  today.  For  example,  even 
the  strongest  believers  In  the  laissez-faire 
theory  of  banking  certainly  are  in  favor  of 
the  laws  requiring  banks  to  make  periodic 
public  statements  of  their  condition.  And 
while  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of 
the  amount  of  FDIC  assessment,  there  is  no 
longer  much  objection  to  the  principle  of 
Federal  deposit  insurance.  Most  of  us  now 
feel  that.  In  requiring  full  disclosure  of  in- 
formation on  Investments,  the  SEC  Act  has 
been  of  benefit  to  the  country. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  many 
believe  that  too  much  regulation  and  inter- 
vention, coming  too  rapidly,  impairs  the 
operation  of  the  free-enterprise  system,  and 
tends  to  eliminate  the  rewards  for  success 
which  must  be  maintained  and  fostered  for 
the  preservation  of  that  system. 

Frequently  we  confuse  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  against  Government  regula- 
tion and  intervention  as  such,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  It  should  go. 

Assuming  that  we  will  agree,  based  on  what 
has  been  said,  that  there  have  been  circum- 
stances which  Justified  Government  inter- 
vention In  the  private  financial  field,  we  now 
turn  to  the  second  part  of  the  question  men- 
tioned earlier,  namely.  "What  are  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Government  should 
continue  its  operations  In  this  field?  ' 

The  RFC  Act  Itself  provides  an  answer  to 
this  question.  It  says  that  the  RFC  should 
never  make  a  loan  If  it  can  be  obtained  from 
private  sources  on  reasonable  terms.  This 
assumes  a  public  Interest  In  seeing  that 
credit  is  made  available  beyond  what  pri- 
vate sources  can  provide.  In  other  words,  It 
says  that  there  are  loans  that  should  be 
made  which  the  banks  will  not,  cannot,  or 
should  not  make. 

At  the  same  time,  the  RFC  is  required  by 
law  to  find  "reasonable  assurance"  for  the 
repayment  of  the  funds  it  lends. 

Taking  these  two  conditions  together,  we 
find  that  the  law  defines  the  area  in  which 
the  RFC  is  to  operate.  This  area  covers  these 
loans  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  can- 
not be  obtained  from  banks  but  which  still 
offer  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 

This  area  expands  and  contracts  as  the 
result  of  several  factors.  One  of  these  Is 
that  the  ability  of  a  borrower  to  obtain  credit 
depends  not  only  on  his  own  condition,  but 
also  upon  the  present  and  prospective  condi- 
tion of  the  bank.  As  changes  occur,  or  are 
anticipated  In  the  banking,  credit,  or  busi- 
ness situation,  corresponding  changes  take 
place  In  the  proportion  of  deserving  borrowers 
which  the  banks  are  able  to  accommodate. 
This,  in  turn,  causes  an  automatic  expansion 
or  contraction  In  the  RFC's  lending  activities. 
The  llliquldlty  of  the  banks  In  the  early 
and  middle  thirties  prevented  them  from 
making  many  sound  loans  which,  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  should  have  been  made.  It 
also  forced  the  liquidation  of  loans  which 
should  have  been  extended.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  gap  wliich  RFC  was  Intended  to 
fill  was  relatively  large.  Today,  in  contrast, 
the  proportion  of  deserving  borrowers  who 
cannot  obtain  credit  la  comparatively  small. 


and  the  gap  which  RFC  Is  required  to  fill  Is 
correspondingly  much  narrower  than  In  the 
thirties. 

Banks  today.  In  my  opinion,  are  doing  a 
remarkable  Job.  They  have  pledged  "that 
bank  credit  shall  be  made  available  to  every 
competent  man,  firm,  or  corporation  that 
needs  It  for  a  constructive  purpose."  This 
pledge  of  yours,  throtigh  the  American  Bank- 
.  ers  Association,  indicates  your  sincere  desire 
to  do  whatever  you  can  to  make  sure  that 
our  economic  structure  is  maintained  and  de- 
velopad  to  the  full.  To  the  extent  that  this 
is  accomplished,  the  obligation  of  the  RFC 
to  provide  credit  is  reduced. 

However,  even  today  there  are  some  fields 
In  which  we  are  finding  a  shortage  of  credit. 
There  has  been  an  expressed  national  interest 
in  stimulating  the  development  of  small 
business  enterprises.  Many  have  said  that 
this  would  provide  the  greatest  assurance  of 
the  perpetuation  of  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  banks,  particularly 
their  foremost  obligations  to  their  depositors, 
there  are  many  new  small  business  enter- 
prises which  banks  cannot  and,  perhaps, 
should  not  accommodate.  In  fact,  I  believe 
it  is  questionable  whether  a  small  bxisiness 
should  begin  Its  career  with  any  substantial 
indebtedness. 

It  would  be  preferable  for  many  such  busi- 
nesses to  finance  themselves  entirely  with 
equity  money,  so  that  in  their  early  and  un- 
certain years  they  would  not  be  faced  with 
an  obligation  to  repay  on  a  fixed  basis  any 
substantial  proportion  of  their  initial  capi- 
tal. Generally.  I  believe,  equity  financing 
would  be  more  desirable  for  small  business. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
flow  of  equity  capital  Into  small  btisiness  con- 
cerns, and  In  view  of  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress to  encourage  their  development,  it 
would  seem  that  the  small  business  field  Is 
one  in  which  the  RFC  should  continue  to 
provide  financing  on  a  fairly  broad  scale. 
The  declared  policy  of  the  Government  is 
that  the  development  of  small  business 
should  not  be  held  back  for  lack  of  financing, 
provided  that  the  benefits  derived  will  bear 
some  close  relationship  to  the  ultimate  prob- 
able costs  thereof.    I  think  they  will. 

There  are  other  classes  of  borrowers  that 
need  special  attention,  even  at  a  time  when 
credit  is  so  widely  available.  Certainly 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  see 
that  the  veterans  can  take  up  their  inter- 
rupted lives;  and  to  see  that  they  get  every 
possible  help  in  starting  up  in  business  if 
they  want  to.  Some  of  these,  for  various  rea- 
sons, the  banks  may  not  be  able  to  accom- 
modate, and  where  such  is  the  case,  the  RFC 
has  an  obligation  to  fulfill  on  behalf  of  all 
of  the  people.  The  RFC  is,  and  I  know  you 
are,  doing  the  utmost  for  them,  not  only  In 
making  loans  where  needed,  but  In  helping 
them  avoid  the  common  mistakes  of  busi- 
ness. 

A  third  type  of  loan  relates  to  the  housing 
program,  the  success  or  failure  of  which  may 
have  a  great  bearing  on  our  future,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  the  stability  of  our 
population.  The  family,  and  the  house  it 
lives  in,  is  the  most  basic  unit  of  society. 
Housing  should  not  be  held  up  for  lack  of 
available  credit,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be.  In  any  event,  the  RFC  stands  ready  to 
do  Its  part  when  called  upon. 

While  these  three  broad  groups  do  not 
represent  the  only  fields  In  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  they  are  receiving  our  foremost 
attention  at  present.  We  are  also  giving 
careful  consideration  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  such  credit  should  be 
extended,  and  to  the  economic  effects  of  our 
programs. 

The  foregoing  discussion  all  hinges  on  the 
question  of  bow  far  the  Government  should 
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ers  that  have  come  to  my  attention)  and  ad- 
vocates  remedial  legislation,  concluding  with 


are  quickly  communicated  tnrougnoui  xne 
whole  system.    In  this  way  the  synchronized 
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go  In  meeting  the  credit  demands  of  business 
enterprises  which  cannot  be  cared  for  by 
private  sources.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
RFC,  the  answer  to  this  question  is  contained 
in  the  law  under  which  we  operate  and  which 
It  is  our  duty  to  administer.  Our  Job  is  not 
easy,  for  we  do  not  make  loans  as  safe  as 
those  you  make;  and  yet,  as  a  lender  of  public 
funds,  we  are  properly  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  reasonable  assurance  as  to 
repayment. 

I  may  say  in  passing,  that  in  my  first  few 
months  with  the  RFC,  I  am  tremendously 
Impressed  with  the  fine  attitude  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  staff  toward  the  wprk  of  the 
Corporation.  They  are  loyal,  capable,  and 
fully  conscious  of  their  responsibilities.  It 
is  easy  to  see  why  the  record  of  the  Cor- 
poration has  been  such  an  outstanding  one. 

The  banks,  too,  have  a  tremendously  dif- 
ficult Job,  as  all  of  you  know  full  well.  While 
you  are  encouraged,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
munity or  national  interest,  to  make  all 
possible  loans,  you  are  often  criticised  for 
honest  mistakes  of  Judgment  when  things  go 
wrong.  The  banker's  dilemma  Is  that  the 
deposits  he  agrees  to  pay  back  on  demand  he 
must  put  out  for  a  definite  term.  Of  neces- 
sity he  is  In  a  difficult  position  and  excep- 
tionally good  Judgment  is  required  of  him. 

Unlike  life-insurance  companies,  banks 
cannot  predict  with  any  accuracy  when  their 
customers  will  call  for  their  money.  The 
banker  never  knows  when  he  may  be  called 
upon  for  a  large  portion  of  his  deposits,  for 
unfortunately  there  is  no  actuarial  basis  for 
forecasting  a  business  depression.  All  of 
these  responsibilities,  in  addition  to  the  duty 
he  has  to  his  stockholders,  the  banker  must 
consider. 

In  closing,  I  may  add  that  the  war  period 
put  the  banks  to  a  real  test  from  which  they 
emerged  with  flying  colors.  No  war  activity 
was  delayed  for  lack  of  credit.  The  banks 
did  a  remarkable  Job.  As  the  reconversion 
period  nears  its  end.  they  can  chalk  up  an- 
other victory.  To  the  extent  that  they  can 
continue  this  fine  performance,  we,  In  the 
RFC,  will  find  otir  job  less  difficult. 


The  Crisis  in  Housing,  Plenty  of 
Houses— On  Paper 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 
Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  we  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about 
the  "crisis"  in  housing.  Last  January 
the  President  created  a  new  ofBce  and 
imported  a  man  from  Louisville  to  act 
as  a  supposed  expediter.  By  Executive 
order  he  granted  vast  powers  to  this  in- 
dividual, giving  him  virtual  control  of 
the  entire  construction  industry.  Then 
the  Congress  saw  fit  to  add  its  approval 
to  an  extravagant  program  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt  by  pass- 
ing the  misnamed  Veterans'  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1946.  I  say  misnamed 
because  it  is  clear  that  the  veterans  are 
not  getting  houses.  So  far  the  houses 
planned  for  the  veterans  are  still  on 
paper. 

Almost  7  months  have  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Wyatt  came  to  town.    Exactly  what 


has  been  done  to  get  the  houses 
built?  Two  plan*;  of  action  have  been 
laid  out.  The  first  involves  the  alloca- 
tion of  materials  and  the  use  of  priori- 
ties to  channel  building  materials  for 
housing.  The  second  involves  the  use 
of  the  subsidy  fund  of  $400,000,000. 
spreading  it  around  among  various  pro- 
ducers as  an  enticement  to  increase  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  give  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  major  steps  taken  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  building  materials.    On  Jan- 
uary 15  the  CPA  decided  to  give  priori- 
ties to  builders  agreeing  to  construct 
houses  under  $10,000  and  give  preference 
to  veterans  for  purchase.    Dealers  and 
some  manufacturers  were  required  to  set 
aside  certain  percentages  of  their  stocks 
each  month  for  holders  of  priorities.    By 
March  26  it  had  been  discovered  that  the 
CPA  was  being  too  generous  in  authoriz- 
ing construction  of  nonresidential  build- 
ing, so  a  new  order  was  issued.   This  lim- 
ited all  nonessential  construction,  and 
the  judge  of  what  was  included  in  this 
category  was  the  CPA  agent  in  the  vari- 
ous field  offices  throughout  the  Nation. 
Later  this  order  too  was  amended  by  in- 
structing the  CPA  field  officers  to  limit 
their  approvals  to  one-third  the  aversige 
of  the   2-week   period   ended   May   23. 
Then  it  developed  that  too  many  authori- 
zations for  the  higher-priced  homes  were 
being  given  out  so  the  Expediter  Issued  a 
new  channeling  order.    This  one  set  up 
dividing  lines  for  the  various  regions  and 
localities  of  the  Nation,  and  all  were  sub- 
ject to  revision  at  any  time. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  line  of  ac- 
tion :  the  use  of  subsidies  to  get  increased 
production.    When  the  housing  bill  was 
before  Congress  we  were  told  that  sub- 
sidies were  the  heart  of  the  housing  pro- 
gram even  though  Mr.  Wyatt  had  no  plan 
and  could  not  tell  us  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  the  money.   To  date  only  three 
regulations    have    been    issued.      Four 
weeks  after  the  passage  of  the  VEH  Act 
it  was  announced  that  premium  pay- 
ments would  be  paid  on  the  production 
of  structural  clay  products  in  excess  of 
certain  quotas.    On  June  20  the  regula- 
tion governing  plywood  was  announced 
and  on  June  28  the  one  governing  gjnpsum 
paper  liner  was  announced.    All  of  these 
regulations  were  made  retroactive  to  the 
1st  of  June.    On  July  2,  Mr.  Wyatt  an- 
nounced his  intentions  to  issue  regula- 
tions for  premium  payments  to  cover 
hardwood  flooring,  of  both  northern  and 
southern  producers;  cast-iron  soil  pipe 
and  fittings,  and  convectors — extended 
surface.    Now  that  the  OPA  bill  has  been 
passed  Mr.  Wyatt  will  probably  go  ahead 
with  these  plans,  making  them  retro- 
active to  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Speaker,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
Wyatt  program  calls  for  the  construc- 
tion of  1,200,000  houses  in  1946,  let  us  see 
what  has  actually  been  accomplished 
by  all  of  these  orders  and  regulations. 
The  announcements  from  the  NHA  are 
indeed  optimistic.  They  tell  us  that  they 
have  given  i)ermission  for  the  construc- 
tion of  576,721  new  houses  and  apart- 
ments during  the  period  from  January 
15  through  June  28.  These  figures  sound 
big.  but  they  bear  little  if  any  relation  to 


the  realities  of  the  situation.  Our  thanks 
are   due   the   National   Association   of 
Homebuildeis  for  giving  us  a  factual  ac- 
count of  how  the  program  is  proceed - 
ing^r  should  I  say  receding?    Accord- 
ing tc  a  Nation-wide  survey  conducted 
by   this   professional   organization   less 
than  10  percent  of  these  authorizations, 
or  "starts"  as  Mr.  Wyatt  calls  them,  have 
resulted  in  completed  dwellings.    We  all 
know  the  normal  length  of  time  needed 
to  complete  a  house  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood   of    3   months.    After    7 
months  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  all-out  effort,  made  with  practically 
unlimited  powers,  most  of  the  projected 
houses  are  still  on  paper— very  few  have 
been  actually  built.    Let  me  give  a  few 
examples  from  the  survey:  Prom  Balti- 
more it  is  reported  that  of  287  permits 
or  priorities  granted,  "starts"  have  been 
made  on  only  83  and  none  has  been 
completed.    From  Denver,  out  of  the  104 
priorities  issued  all  houses  are  under 
construction  but  only  S  have  been  com- 
pleted.   Prom  Portland,  Oreg.,  of  about 
4,000  priorities  granted,  only  1,500  actual 
"starts"  have  been  made,  and  less  than 
100   have  been   completed.    And  so  it 
goes  throughout  the  entire  Nation.    In 
all  cases  builders  reported  that  shortages 
of  materials  are  responsible  for  this  ter- 
rific bogging  down.    It  is  the  failure  of 
the  administration,  specifically  of  Mr. 
Wilson  Wyatt.  to  secure  and  assure  an 
adequate  fiow  of  building  materials  that 
has  brought  this  condition  about.    He 
was  given  all  the  powers  he  requested,  but 
still  he  is  not  doing  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  subsidy  funds  were  sought,  and  the 
promises  made  when  they  were  secured, 
have  not  been  justified  by  the  use  made 
of  them  so  far.  This  is  probably  the  re- 
sult of  red  tape  more  than  economy;  it 
stems  to  take  about  3  months  to  start 
the  money  rolling  out,  but  once  started  it 
fiows  freely.  Under  the  regulations  that 
have  been  promulgated  by  Mr.  Wyatt 
there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  arbi- 
trary action  and  gross  favoritism,  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  the  most  will 
be  made  of  these  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  housing  shortage  is 
with  us  still.  The  entire  construction 
industry  of  this  Nation  is  In  shackles. 
There  are  shortages  and  severe  ones  in 
the  field  of  building  materials.  Seven 
months  of  tight  control  by  Mr.  Wyatt 
have  accentuated  these  shortages  Instead 
of  alleviating  them.  Mr.  Wyatt  has  been 
generous  in  issuing  his  paper  permits, 
but  he  has  failed  to  get  needed  materials 
produced  and  properly  distributed.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  whole  administration-sponsored 
housing  program  was  first  outlined  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  to  Wilson 
Wyatt  on  January  11. 1946.  It  is  signif- 
icant that  in  stressing  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  program  Mr.  Bowles 
wrote:  "Housing  is  the  most  important 
single  issue  facing  us  at  this  time.  If 
we  muff  it.  it  will  snow  us  under." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  snows  are  already 
descending  because  housing  is  not  being 
provided  for  oiu"  veteran*.  The  " 
are  still  on  paper. 
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Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  by  Mr.  Herman  Geiske,  editor 
of  the  Parkersburg  News.  Parkersburg. 
W.  Va.  The  statement  deals  with  the 
effect  of  foreign  loans  and  gifts  upon  our 
economy  and  their  contribution  to  infla- 
tion, high  prices,  and  scarcity.  The  ar- 
ticle Is  timely,  deals  clearly  and  forcibly 
with  one  of  our  most  Important  problems, 
and  is  directed  pt.rticularly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  younger  voters.  Including  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II: 

UXCLS  SAM  AND  LOAMS  ACKOSS  THZ  8XA 

For  the  benefit  of  the  younger  voters,  In- 
rludlDK  war  veterans,  who  hav«7i}ome  of  age 
since  those  hectic  times  back  liii  1932  when 
the  Naticn  was  fighting  the  ^jickwa.h  of 
World  War  1.  it  is  evident  thatj  the  entire 
record  of  the  New  Deal  will  have  t*  be  brought 
back  Into  remembrance.  Then  these  voters 
will  be  able  to  see  bow  that  New  Deal,  from 
sUrt  to  finish,  was  a  pattern  of  futility  and 
failure.  Failure  to  recognise  the  basic  foreign 
causes  of  the  depreaalon  constituted  one  of 
the  New  Deal's  gravest  blunders.  Naturally, 
the  New  Dealers  did  not  like  to  admit,  in 
those  days,  that  the  peace  setyement  con- 
sented to  by  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Versailles 
hsd  sewn  the  dragon  seeds  of  an  Impending 
World  War  n.  even  though  In  1933,  and  the 
years  immediately  following,  the  war  clouds 
were  discerned  by  statesmen,  both  here  and 
overseas.  So  they  failed  to  perceive  the  war 
coming  in  time  to  get  ready  for  it.  The  first 
battleship  was  not  authorized  until  1939  and 
we  mttt  In  the  war  almost  before  it  was  ready 
for  combat.  The  full  responsibility  for  un- 
preparedness  rests  upon  the  New  Deal  for  they 
had  full  control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
In  all  that  period. 

Now  that  the  war  Is  over  and  we  are  facing 
a  period  similar  to  that  alter  World  V/ar  I, 
it  Is  interesting  to  note  how  the  New^Dealers 
have  changed  their  theories  about  'foreign 
trade  Back  in  1932  they  were  denouncing 
with  bovla  of  indignation  the  fact  that  world 
trad*  bad  been  emt«d  by  private  loans  of 
Intematloaal  bankers  to  foreign  nations  and 
concerns.  They  pointed  -out  that  many  of 
these  loans  were  defaulted,  causing  thelruina- 
tk)n  of  hot  a  few  Americans  who  held  those 
foreign   bonds. 

But  what  Is  going  on  right  now? 

Instead  of  private  capitalists  lending  large 
sums  to  foreign  nations  tat  their  rehabilita- 
tion. It  Is  the  United  States  Government 
which  Is  lending  the  money  and  taking  the 
risk — at  the  expen.";*  of  the  pay  roll  tax- 
payers. Just  stop  for  a  moment  and  flgtire 
out  how  tliat  works.  Let  yu  say  that  $50  Is 
taken  out  of  a  man's  pay  envelope  by  the 
United  States  Government  In  the  run  of  a 
year.  That  aso  Is  then  lent  to  a  foreign 
nation.  The  money  Is  spent  by  the  foreign 
nation  partly  In  the  United  States,  and 
partly  elsewhere.  Let  us  say  that  $25  of  it 
come*  Imck  nnd  Is  spent  In  the  United  States 
for  United  States  goods.  Then  the  loan  Is 
defaulted.  Who  loses?  The  worker,  for  he  Is 
now  taxed  a  second  time  to  make  up  the  loss 
of  the  original  $50. 

That  Is  the  process  the  New  Dealers  were 
squawkln;  ebont  back  in  1932.  They  said 
It  merely  created  the  illusion  of  prosperity. 


That  sooner  or  later  such  a  bubble  would 
burst,  as  it  had  in  1929.  But  in  those  days 
It  was  the  private  financiers  who  took  the 
rap.  It  was  their  money  which  bad  been 
rUked.  not  the  taxpayers'  money  as  It  is 
new. 

How  many  taxpayers  realize  that  since 
VE-day  the  United  SUtes  has  loaned  more 
than  $8,000,000,000  to  foreign  nations.  And 
this  Is  in  addition  to  an  exchange  reserve  of 
$7.CO0.C0O.0OO  built  up  in  cur  country  by  for- 
eign concerns  in  payment  for  goods  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  war. 
Thus  foreign  nationals  and  countries  have 
over  15  billion  dollars  of  United  States  money 
to  spend,  and  It's  our  money. 

And  that  isn't  the  end  of  it.  The  New  Deal 
Is  going  blithely  ahead  lending  additional 
billions  through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  the  Bretton  Woods  pipe  line  to  all  na- 
tions in  the  world  hasn't  even  started  to 
operate  yet.  When  that  arrangement  gets 
going  United  States  taxp.iyers'  money  will 
he  siphoned  overseas  at  a  rate  that  will  make 
Big  Inch  look  like  a  trickle. 

And  all  of  this  will  be  in  competition  with 
the  desires  of  the  American  people  for  goods 
they  long  have  been  deprived  of.  The  New 
Dealers  were  right  back  there  in  1932  when 
they  said  that  lending  a  foreign  customer 
the  wherewithal  to  buy  In  our  country  was  a 
poor  way  to  develop  foreign  trade.  The  prac- 
tice was  condemned  by  many  Republicans, 
who  noted,  however,  that  under  a  free  econ- 
omy the  American  private  financiers  could 
lend  to  whom  they  chose,  at  their  own  risk. 
The  United  States  Government's  stability 
was  not  Involved. 

The  intent  of  the  New  Deal  Is  plain  to  be 
seen.  They  want  world  trade  to  be  booming 
when  1948  rolls  around,  and  It  will  be,  prob- 
ably on  the  huge  foreign  loans  already  made. 
But  it  wUI  all  be.  In  the  end,  at  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Foreign  nations  have  found  America  a 
good  thing.  When  we  lend  we  are  Santa 
Claus.  When  we  ask  payment  we  are  Shy- 
locks  But  In  their  hearts  they  must  be  con- 
temptuous of  the  statesmanship  of  a  nation 
which  permits  Its  resources  to  be  dissipated 
so  lavishly  and  recklessly.  And  many  of  the 
young  GI's  who  have  fought  the  war  so  gal- 
lantly and  victoriously  will  be  amongst  those 
called  upon  to  pay  the  taxes  In  future  years. 


The  British  Loan  and  OPA  as  Seen  by  a 
Veteran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHTGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  from  a  veteran,  Phil  Wood,  with 
42  months'  service  with  the  Navy,  and 
who  is  new  publishing  and  editing  a 
newspaper  at  Bangor,  Mich.,  come  the 
following  articles: 

PHItUNG  IN 

(By  Phil  Wood) 

Last  week-end's  long-overdue  action  in 
Congress  to  squelch  labor  racketeers,  end 
strikes,  and  bring  the  Nation  back  to  a  sem- 
blance of  sanity  is  the  first  good  news  I've 
seen  since  Japan  quit.  Particularly  fitting, 
too.  that  It  came  Just  prior  to  Memorial  Day. 

Even  so.  I^  afraid  that  this,  -the  first 
peacetime  IfemOTial  Day.  was  pretty  much  of 
a  mocker^. 


If  the  spirits  of  the  thousands  of  gay.  brave 
young  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  this 
country  are  watching  the  scenes  today,  they 
must  feel  bitter  Indeed.  I  hope  they  cant 
see,  I  hope  they  don't  know  of  the  futile 
mumbo-Jumbo  their  so-called  leaders  have 
made  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  brave 
new  world. 

A  lot  of  good  men  died  In  this  last  war,  as 
they  do  in  every  war.  None  of  them  wanted 
to  die.  None  of  them  wanted  war.  Not  more 
than  a  handful  of  them  even  wanted  to  be 
In  uniform.  They  didn't  understand  what 
had  happened  other  than  that  their  country 
had  been  bungled  into  another  war.  They 
were  told  they  had  to  fight  and  fight  they 
did.  better  than  any  other  nation  or  group 
cf  nations  that  opposed  therh. 

In  that  fight,  they  died.  These  boys  won't 
be  back  to  the  homes  they  fought  to  save. 
They  won't  come  back  to  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  work,  to  live,  to  love,  to  raise  a 
family  that  pcliticians  are  so  fond  of  rant- 
ing about.  They  died,  they  thought  and 
hoped,  so  that  their  families,  their  friends 
and  buddies  who  did  get  back  could  enjcy 
those  things  unhampered  by  the  whims  and 
oppression  of  dictatorship. 

Thousands  more  came  home,  to  a  hospital, 
where  they  will  remain,  helpless,  hopeless, 
battered  and  crippled  for  months,  years; 
dragging  out  a  miserable  existence  at  the 
mercy  of  callous,  clumsy.  Incompetent,  and 
uncaring  attendants.  If  you're  in  doubt 
about  that  last  I'll  be  glad  to  argue  It  with 
you  personally.  I  saw  the  workings  of  the 
Navy's  biggest  and  best  hospital  at  Great 
Lakes  at  first  hand.  Guys  who  lived  through 
the  Army's  medical  mill  tell  me  it  was  the 
same  deal. 

But  we  won  the  war.  The*  enemies  who 
supposedly  pointed  daggers  at  our  national 
heart  were  completely  and  convincingly  de- 
feated. The  world  returns  to  peace.  Oxir 
victorious  armies  came  marching  home,  and 
with  them  came  the  spirits  of  the  men  who 
died. 

I  hope  those  spirits  didn't  stay.  I  hope 
they  weren't  here,  standing  sadly  by  on  this 
first  Memorial  Day,  the  day  set  aside  In  their 
honor.  Or  if  they  were  here.  I  hope  they 
couldn't  see  what  we  see:  their  country's 
government  run  by  white-livered  weak-kneed 
nincompoops:  their  Congress  filled  ^r.tl  con- 
trolled by  petty,  greedy  grafters  who  place 
their  own  reelection  above  all  else:  their 
families  and  buddies  at  the  mercy  of  labor 
racketeers  who  flourish  t>ecause  our  Govern- 
ment lacks  the  guts  to  slap  'em  down. 

Their  former  allies  busily  and  happily  en- 
gaged in  the  international  game  of  making  a 
prize  Jackass  out  of  Uncle  Sam;  the  burden 
of  feeding,  clothing  the  world  saddled  se- 
curely on  American  taxpayers;  the  islands, 
outposts,  and  frontiers  they  fought,  bled,  and 
died  for  handed  meekly  back  without  a  mur- 
mur; their  military  leadership  still  fumbling 
blissfully  along  20  years  behind  reality,  quib- 
bling as  usual  in  its  vicious  caste  system  over 
rank  and  precedence;  a  wartime  monstrosity 
of  OPA,  "holding  the  line"  of  least  resistance, 
bringing  scarcities,  bootlegging,  graft,  and 
petty  red  tape. 

But  why  go  on?  You  knew  the  picture  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  hope  the  guys  who  died 
weren't  here  to  see  it  on  their  first  Memorial 
Day. 

But  If  they  were,  wouldn't  it  be  wonder- 
ful if  one  of  'em  could  get  to  Washington 
to  talk  to  his  President,  his  Conrrrcssmen, 
his  S3nators?  It  would  only  take  a  few  min- 
utes.   Just  long  enough  for  him  to  say: 

"Lissen,  you  numliskulls"  (he'd  tise  a  bet- 
ter term  than  that)  "I  bled  to  death  on 
Tarawa  with  six  Jap  machine  gun  slugs  in 
my  belly  while  you  sat  home  safe  on  your  fat 
behinds.  I  didn't  get  my  guts  shot  out  so 
my  kid  brother  would  have  to  pay  dues  to 
some  beady-eyed  crook  who  can't  talk  Eng- 
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lish  before  he  can  get  a  Job;  so  my  girl  would 
have  to  know  a  guy  who  knows  a  guy  to  get 
a  pair  of  stockings;  so  my  mother  would  have 
to  run  all  o»fer  town  and  beg  to  get  a  pound 
of  butter.  I'm  not  tryin'  to  grow  daisies  out 
there  In  that  stlnkin'  sand  so  Stalin  and 
ChurchUl  and  their  strong-arm  men  can 
make  a  monkey  outta  the  old  U.  S  A.  another 
time. 

"I  helped  take  Tarawa;  my  buddies  took  a 
lot  more  o'  them  blasted  islands;  we  don't 
figger  the  kids  next  door  oughtta  have  to  go 
back  and  take  'em  again. 

"We  carried  the  ball  for  you;  wheninhell 
are  you  gonna  get  the  lead  out  of  your  pants 
and  do  a  little  ball  carryln'  of  your  own?  " 
i  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  and  hear  a  speech 
like  that  in  Washington?  I  would.  If  It 
could  happen,  maybe  next  Memorial  Day  v/e 
wouldn't  have  to  be  ashamed. 

PHILLING   IN 

(By  PhU  Wood) 
This  seems  to  be  a  bad  week.  They  go 
that  way  sometimes.  For  a  while  It  looked 
as  though  everything  would  straighten  out, 
but  now  our  durn  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors have  been  at  it  again. 

It's  the  British  loan  and  OPA  I'm  sputter- 
ing about,  case  you  haven't  guessed  from  the 
introduction. 

That  loan  affair  really  burns  me  up.  I  can 
see  no  Justification  of  It  whatever,  now,  or 
any  other  time.  It's  useless  to  do  a  lot  of 
walling  about  It,  but  remember  the  time  old 
Churchill  said.  "Give  us  the  tools  and  we'll 
finish  the  Job"? 

Well,  blast  him,  we  gave  him  the  tools  and 
then  finished  the  Job,  too.  Now  that  we'll  be 
paying  for  what  we've  given  away  so  far  for 
the  next  hundred  years  or  so  it  surely  doesn't 
make  any  sense  to  me  to  add  another  gigantic 
debt  for  American  taxpayers  to  sweat  out. 

Sure,  the  British  did  some  heavy  fighting. 
Sure,  they  were  bombed  plenty.  But,  con- 
found it.  we  didn't  come  out  of  It  untouched 
either.  How  alwut  the  ships,  the  men,  the 
materials  and  the  rent  we've  paid  for  the  use 
of  British  bases? 

It's  Just  as  reasonable  to  me  to  turn  around 
and  hit  England  for  a  "loan"  to  replace  the 
American  Navy  ships  that  were  sunk  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

But,  It's  done.  Voted  by  the  men  who  are 
suoposed  to  be  smart  enough  to  represent 
the  best  Interests  of  otir  country  In  Wash- 
ington. I  hope  they  are  that  smart.  As  far 
as  the  British  are  concerned,  they've  put  over 
another  fast  deal  and  are  entitled  to  some 
sort  of  credit  for  It.  If  now  that  they  have 
the  money  they'd  split  It  evenly  among  the 
men  and  women  who  actually  did  the  fight- 
ing, it  might  do  some  good. 

OPA  I'm  not  sure  about.  The  new  pro- 
gram that  seems  due  for  enactment  at  pres- 
ent Isn't  quite  as  bad  as  the  previous  hodge- 
podge, but  It's  still  disconcerting  to  think 
that  this  Nation  collectively  must  be  told 
what  can  be  sold  for  how  much. 

Possibly  such  a  thing  Is  still  reeded.  If  It 
ever  was,  but  I  doubt  It.  It's  a  complex 
problem,  confusing  to  guys  much  smarter 
than  I  ever  hope  to  be.  but  some  parts  of  it 
are  so  simple  that  only  a  fumble-witted  bu- 
reaucrat can  fail  to  see  through  It. 

Take  butter  for  example.  For  a  long  time, 
Bangor  stores  could  not  meet  the  demand 
for  butter.  Hidden  subsidy  payments  of  tax 
money  kept  the  price  somewhere  near  nor- 
mal, but  the  supply  was  still  short. 

Came  the  end  of  the  OPA  and  sulwldles 
and  price  climbed  steadily.  But.  as  the  price 
went  up,  the  demand  decreased.  Last  week, 
local  stores  had  plenty  of  butter,  at  80  to  90 
cents  per  pound,  and  sold  very  little.  When 
the  creamery  truck  came  around  they  didn't 
buy  any  more  and  the  truck  went  back  with 
nearly  a  full  load. 


That  sort  of  thing  makes  sense  to  me.  even 
though  It  doesn't  Uke  40  or  50  unclvU  nin- 
compoops and  a  lot  of  office  space  to  ad- 
minister the  program  with  triplicate  forms 
to  be  filed  no  one  knows  where.  It's  as 
simple  as  A.  B.  and  C.  When  the  price  of 
anything  gets  higher  than  people  will  pay.  It 
won't  be  long  until  that  price  comes  down 
to  what  they  will  pay. 

And,  if  It  will  work  for  butter,  It  seems 
to  me  that  It  will  work  for  everything  else, 
eventually.  That's  why  I'm  sorry  to  see  any 
sort  of  OPA  system  forced  back  on  tis  until 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  had 
a  chance  to  get  to  work. 

It's  true  that  living  costs  have  gone  up 
alarmingly.  It's  true  that  today's  high  wages 
mean  very  little  when  they  still  won't  buy 
much.  But,  as  long  as  people  are  suckers 
enough  to  pay  too  high  prices,  those  prices 
will  stay  too  high.  They'll  cotae  down  when 
people  kick  and  don't  buy.  and  not  until. 

But,  that's  only  my  opinion,  and  as  such 
certainly  isn't  worth  much.  Itll  be  interest- 
ing to  see  what  the  wise  guys  In  Washing- 
ton will  come  up  with  this  time. 


Senator  Swift,  of  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLoaiSA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  27  {legislative  day  o/ 
Friday.  July  5),  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Senator  From  Alabama," 
published  in  the  Alabama  Local  Govern- 
ment Journal  for  July  1946,  in  which 
-very  fitting  and  high  tribute  is  paid  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Swift],  who  happens  at  the  present  time 
to  be  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE     SENATOR     FROM     ALABAMA 

Governor  Sparks  cotild  not  have  made  a 
better  choice  In  filling  the  United  States 
Senate  vacancy  caused  by  the  regrettable 
passing  of  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead  had 
he  spent  months  and  gone  over  each  mile 
of  territory  within  the  State  in  search  of 
a  person  for  the  seat. 

Robin  Swirr  Is  everything  that  a  State 
could  want  In  a  Senator.  He  Is  able,  pro- 
gressive enough  and  fearless.  He  will  dignify 
the  place  that  was  so  ably  filled  by  Ala- 
bama's greatest  statesman  for  16  years. 

For  14  years  the  editor  of  the  Alabama 
Local  Government  Journal  and  Senator 
Swift  have  been  close  friends — political  and 
personal.  We  have  differed  at  times  In  our 
political  views  and  reactions,  but  always  this 
editor  has  had  the  highest  regard  for  his 
opinion  and  respected  his  position.  We  had 
a  hand  each  time  In  his  election  to  the  State 
senate.  We  shall  never  regret  It,  for  he  Is  In 
every  way  a  great  legislator. 

Unfortunately,  the  Members  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  will  Just  commence  to  know 
Robin  Swift  and  appreciate  him  for  his  fine 
Intellect  and  his  tireless  study  of  knotty 
public  questions  when  his  term  of  office  will 
expire.  This  is  regrettable.  He  should  be 
allowed  to  spend  years  In  the  Senate.    There 


he  would  leave  a  record  from  which  both 
Alabama  and  the  Senate  would  benefit. 

We  have  never  heard  Robin  Swift  deliver 
an  address  or  make  a  speech  that  we  thought 
would  win  votes.  He  is  not  that  kind  of 
statesman.  But  we  have  heard  him — each 
time  we  heard  him.  In  fact — when  he  talked 
real  sense;  when  he  spoke  real  logic.  Ala- 
bama has  never  sent  a  better  trained  or  more 
experienced  public  flgu-e  to  the  National 
Senate.  We  doubt  if  one  so  experienced  has 
ever  gone  there  to  represent  this  State. 

In  the  State  senate,  Robin  Swift  has  been 
an  alert  and  zealous  progressive-conservative 
who  seldom  gets  out  in  front  and  rarely  has 
been  sensational.  When  the  time  was  at 
hand  for  a  penetrating,  carefully  worded 
question  to  demolish  the  opposition,  Senator 
Swift  was  there.  He  has  always  been  a  man 
who  feels  deeply,  thinks  clearly,  speaks  with 
restraint,  acts  vigorously,  and  does  not  com- 
promise. Once  this  editor  wrote  him  taking 
him  to  task  for  opposing  a  governor  then  In 
his  "honeymoon  period"  with  his  legisla- 
ture. His  opposition  was  so  sharp  and  care- 
fully directed  as  to  almost  defeat  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  thought  advisable.  He 
promptly  wrote  us  explaining  his  reasons  for 
opposing  the  pendin„'  legislation.  We  shall 
never  forget  the  closing  words  of  his  letter. 
They  were:  "•  •  •  I  cannot  compromise 
my  views — my  honest  convictions — even  for 
the  friendship  of  your  friend,  the  governor." 
Robin  Swift  never  compromised  a  conviction 
in  the  years  that  he  spent  in  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

On  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Robin  Swift  will  be  quiet.  But  he  will  be  a 
conscientious  worker  in  committees  and  ex- 
ceptionally clever  In  detecting  Jokers  In  bills. 
He  win  be  a  painstaking  worker.  He  knows 
the  art  of  legislative  draftsmanship  and  ma- 
nipulation He  will  be  in  the  Senate  only  5 
months,  but  In  those  months  he  will  leave 
his  mark. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  REcoro  an  article 
entitled  "Our  Ex-Presidents,"  written  by 
Clarence  J.  Root,  of  Highland  Park, 
Mich.  Mr.  Root  was  bom  in  Spring- 
field. 111.  He  has  always  been  greatly 
Interested  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  has  been  a  student  of  the  lives 
of  our  Presidents,  and  has  prepared  a 
very  able  review  of  the  record  of  24 
Presidents  who  lived  through  their 
terms  and  became  ex-Presidents.  There 
has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to 
what  our  Presidents  should  do  after  they 
leave  the  White  House — whether  they 
should  engage  in  public  life,  in  business, 
or  in  professional  activities,  or  whether 
they  should  merely  rest  on  their  laurels. 
I  believe  that  this  document  is  of  such 
importance  to  the  public  generally  that 
it  should  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rmcokb, 
as  follows: 
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(By  Clarence  J,  Root.  Highland  Park.  Micb.) 
Ttere  haa  been  coneldenble  dlscuwlon  as 
to  what  our  prealdenta  ahctild  do  after  leav- 
ing the  White  House.  Should  they  engage  Ln 
public  life,  business,  or  professional  activities. 
or  merely  rest  on  the  laurels  of  the  past?  Let 
tis  review  the  records  of  the  31  presidents 
who  lived  through  their  terms  and  became 
ex-preeldents. 

Our  first  President.  General  Washington, 
declined  consideration  of  a  third  term.    After 
the  strenuous  years  in  the  Army  and  as  Pres- 
ident he  was  anxlovu  to  return  to  Mount  Ver- 
non  and   r«stime   the   life  of   a   gentleman 
farmer.    From  his  own  writings  we  find  that 
during   the  forenoons   he   rode  around   bis 
farms  on  horseback.    Dinner  was  at  noon: 
after  dinner,  a  walk  and  tea.    There  were 
guests  at  Mount  Vernon  almost  daily,  many 
of  them  strangers.     Washington  spent  much 
time    going    over    his    correspondence,    and 
kept   a   diary,   with   very   complete   weather 
records.     During  1798  he  Journeyed  to  Phlla- 
dclptaU.    He  was  met  with  escort  troops  and 
other  mllttary  honors  en  route,  and  at  Phila- 
delphia dined  at  some  home  every  day.    On 
December  la.  1799.  several  hours  were  spent  In 
tb«  Mddle,  exposed  to  cold  and  snow.    The 
next  day  he  was  attacked  with  quinsy  aud 
acute  laryngitis,  and  died  on  the  14th.     Gen- 
eral Washington  was  05  when  be  left  offlce. 
He  lived  2'j  years. 

Although  John  Adams  was  one  of  the  older 
of  the  presidents  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment his  was  the  distinction  of  living  longer 
(25  yean)  than  any  other  and  to  the  greatest 
ace  (90).  and  he  lived  a  year  after  his  own 
became  President.  His  retirement  was 
It  at  Qulncy,  Mass.  Adams  was  not 
Ithy  but  was  comfortably  situated.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  family  and  the  care  of 
the  home  seres.  There  were  13  grandchil- 
dren. Much  time  was  spent  In  reading,  and 
he  wrote  somewhat.  Mr.  Adams  was  clear 
minded  to  the  last,  aind  the  old  fighting  spirit 
never  left  him.  His  written  statements  show 
very  decided  opinions.  When  past  75  he  still 
rode  at  times,  and  at  86  could  walk  4  or  5 
miles  over  the  rocky  hills,  but  his  sight  finally 
became  impaired  and  the  walking  was  given 
up  early  in  1826.  On  July  4.  1826,  the  town 
was  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  sat  in 
his  chair  muttering  "Thomas  Jefferson  still 
survives."  but  Jefferson  bad  died  earlier  the 
■MBe  day.  Thus  two  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  both  past  presidents, 
died  on  the  same  Fourth  of  July. 

Thomas  Jefferson  refused  the  request  of 
the    letti.^lattires   of   five   States    to   consider 

•  third  term.  He  retired  at  65  to  spend  the 
remaining  17  years  of  his  life  at  his  country 
estate.  Montlcello  People  of  prominence 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  came  to  consult 
the  sage  ol  Montlcello  on  questions  of  eco- 
Bomlcs  and  politics.  At  times  there  were  as 
many  as  50  overnight  guests.  Although  re- 
tired, his  Infiuence  had  diminished  but  little. 
Be  worked  to  improve  the  government  of 
Vlrgtnla  and  Its  educational  system,  and  to 
encourage  better  methods  of  agriculture  A 
large  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  corre- 
spondence. Jefferson  planned  and  estab- 
lished the  Univeralty  of  Virginia. 

Because  of  his  CTergenerous  maintenance 
Of  position  while  President  and  the  demands 
iBMle  on  his  hospitality  afterward  he  died 

•  bankrupt.  Relatives.  Invited  guests,  and 
■Irangers  stayed  for  weeks  and  even  months. 
A  BSittoiisl  subscription  brought  $16,500.  and 
his  beloved  books  were  sold  to  Congress  for 
133,950.  The  money  was  paid  to  bis  creditors. 
At  65  Mr.  Jefferson  was  on  his  horse  S  or  4 
hours  dslly.  and  ssversl  times  esfCh  year  made 
a  90-mlle  Journey  on  horseback.  Death  came 
July  4.  1626.  at  the  age  of  83.  Just  50  years 
frotn  the  day  he  made  famous  in  all  history. 
His  old  political  rival,  former  President  John 


Ad.'uns  died  the  same  day.    Only  Madison 
and  Jchn  Adaas  lived  to  a  greater  age. 

After  retiring  from  two  terms  at  66.  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Madison  (Dolly  Madison) 
spent  19  peaceful  years  on  their  estates  of 
Montpeller.  Va.  He  discussed  social  and 
moral  questions,  education,  and  slavery.  wAb 
Interested  in  farming,  and  wrote  much  on 
all  topics  of  public  interest.  Mr.  Madison 
attended  the  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1829.  but  he  avoided  participation  in 
political  affairs.  His  lavish  hospitality,  large 
number  of  guests,  and  the  expensive  gentle- 
man farming  nearly  ruined  him  financially. 
During  his  retirement  President  Madison  was 
never  in  robust  health  for  any  continuovis 
period,  and  toward  the  last  was  rather  se- 
verely afflicted  with  rheumatism. 

James  Monroe,  like  his  Virginia  predeces- 
sors, retired  to  bis  country  estate.  Oak  Hill, 
In  Loudon  County.  He  was  then  66.  In  1825 
Lafayette  and  President  J.  Q.  Adams  together 
were  his  guests.  Monroe  was  a  recent  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Madison 
named  him  chairman  of  the  1829  Virginia 
Ccnstitutional  Convention.  Monroe  and 
Madison  were  very  devoted  friends.  In  his 
later  years  he  experienced  financial  dlfflcul- 
tles.  Congress  voted  $30,000  to  reimburse 
him  for  expenses  in  the  public  service.  Alter 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Monroe  the  former  Presi- 
dent sold  Oak  Hill  and  moved  to  New  York 
City  to  reside  with  a  daughter.  He  died  a 
year  later  on  July  4,  the  third  President 
(President  Coolidge  was  born  July  4,  1872), 
to  pass  away  on  Independence  Day.  and  all 
within  5  years.  His  retired  life  lasted  6  years. 
In  1858,  the  ceirtennlal  of  his  birth,  his  re- 
mains were  reinterred  with  solemn  cere- 
monies at  Richmoncl,  Va. 

At  61  John  Quincy  Adams  presumably  had 
retired  from  public  life  but  his  district  In 
Massachusetts  elected  blm  to  Congress,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death  19  years  later. 
Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark  has  said  of 
J.  Q.  Adams,  "A  congressional  career  which  for 
brilliance,  devotion,  and  service  perhaps  was 
never  excelled  in  our  legislative  history."  Mr, 
Adams  lest  both  sons  after  leaving  the  Presi- 
dency, In  1843  he  visited  Niagara  Falls,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Cincinnati  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory. 
The  trip  was  one  of  triumphal  progress,  and 
there  were  special  honors  at  the  public  re- 
ception In  Buffalo.  He  suffered  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  February 
21.   1848.  and  died  2  days  later. 

Of  all  our  Presidents  Jackson  was  the 
oldest  at  retirement,  70,  but  he  lived  8  addi- 
tional years.  He  took  a  lively  Interest  In  all 
public  questions.  His  home  was  a  mecca  of 
politics:  there  were  numerous  visitors.  From 
Washington  the  General  returned  to  his 
home,  "The  Hermitage",  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  he  busied  himself  restoring  and  im- 
proving his  plantation.  For  the  most  part  his 
last  years  were  quiet  and  uneventful.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  ill  a  considerable  p>ortlon 
cf  his  later  years. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  convention  for  reelection,  but 
was  defeated  by  Harrison  In  the  election. 
He  remained  a  figure  of  national  Importance 
and  was  active  in  expressing  bis  political 
views.  In  1844  he  received  at  the  convention 
13  more  votes  than  a  majority,  but  the  two- 
thirds  rule  lost  him  the  nomination.  In 
1848  Van  Buren  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Free  Boil  Party.  General  Taylor,  tlie  Whig 
candidate,  was  elected  President.  Following 
the  election  Mr.  Van  Buren  traveled  2  years 
in  Europe,  and  returning  In  1866  lived  quietly 
at  the  old  home  in  Kinderhook.  N.  Y..  except 
for  a  trip  through  the  country.  He  was  58 
when  his  term  closed  and  79  when  he  died. 

Vice  President  Tyler  succeeded  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  when  he  died  In  1841, 
1  month  after  his  inauguration.  In  1844 
Tyler  was  nominated  at  an  irregular  Demo- 
cratic convention.  However,  he  withdrew 
from  the  race.    Prom  then  until  the  Civil 


War  he  held  no  public  office,  but  his  opinion 
on  public  questions  was  sought  and  the  ex- 
President  was  in  much  demand  as  a  speaker. 
He  was  president  of  the  Peace  Convention 
which  met  in  Washington  February  4,  1861. 
In  May,  Tyler  was  elected  to  the  provisional 
Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  later 
to  the  permanent  Congress,  but  he  died  be- 
fore It  met.  The  16  years  of  his  retired  life 
were  spent  on  a  1.200-acre  estate  on  the 
James  River  in  the  county  of  his  birth. 

James  K.  Polk  was  53  when  he  left  the 
White  House.  He  was  taken  111  within  a  few 
weeks  after  returning  to  his  home  In  Ten- 
nessee, and  died  at  Nashville  In  June,   ^ 

Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  died  suddenly  after 
serving  16  months  and  the  term  was  com- 
pleted by  Millard  Fillmore,  who  was  53  when 
he  retired  and  lived  19  years  beyond  that. 
Mr.  Fillmore  made  two  or  three  visits  in 
Europe  where  he  had  personal  Interviews 
with  Queen  Victoria.  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
Pope,  and  other  crowned  heads.  In  1856  the 
American  or  Know  Nothing  Party  nominated 
him  for  President  and  later  the  nomination 
was  accepted  by  the  Whigs,  but  he  received 
the  electoral  vote  of  Maryland  only.  There- 
after he  took  no  public  part  in  political  af- 
fairs, but  was  always  deeply  Interested. 
When  President-elect  Lincoln  passed  through 
Buffalo  In  1861,  Fillmore  was  chosen  to  greet 
him  pn  behalf  of  the  city. 

Franklin  Pierce  spent  the  winter  follow- 
ing his  retirement  in  Madeira,  with  Mrs. 
Pierce,  and  then  Jotirneyed  on  to  Europe. 
They  were  absent  2  years.  The  trip  was  quiet 
and  unostentatious.  The  winter  of  1859-60 
was  at  Nassau.  Mr.  Pierce  deemed  It  due 
to  the  high  offlce  he  had  held  not  to  engage 
In  business.  His  time  was  spent  at  his  home 
In  Concord,  N.  H.,  with  reading  aud  the  care 
of  a  small  farm.  He  supported  the  North 
when  the  war  broke  out.  They  had  lost  all 
three  children  previous  to  his  time  In  Wash- 
ington. After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1865 
he  seldom  left  New  Hampshire.  He  was  52 
at  retirement  and  lived  12  years  after. 

Except  Jackson,  Buchanan  was  the  oldest 
President  at  retirement,  69.  He  resided  at 
Wheatland  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  spent 
much  time  in  correspondence  and  In  writing 
a  defense  of  his  administration.  Buchanan 
took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
announced  his  support  of  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration.  He  died  after  8  years  In  retire- 
ment.     President  Buchanan  never  married. 

When  Lincoln  was  assassinated  in  April 
1865  Vice  President  Andrew  Johnson  became 
President  He  served  all  but  1  month  of  a^ 
full  term,  and  retired  at  60.  living  6  years 
as  an  ex-President.  At  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  In  1868  he  received  on  the 
second  ballot  the  second  highest  vote.  After 
rettirnlng  to  his  home  at  Greenville,  Tenn., 
"he  spent  some  time  traveling  through  the 
South  and  meeting  the  people.  In  1869  Mr. 
Johnson  made  public  addresses  in  the  State 
campaign,  and  that  same  year  missed  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate  by  one  vote 
In  the  legislature.  In  1872  he  was  defeated 
for  Congressman -at-large,  but  In  January 
1875  was  sent  to  the  National  Senate.  He 
died  in  July  of  that  year. 

At  the  close  of  General  Grant's  second 
term  in  1877,  then  54,  he  made  a  tour  of  thji 
world.  Mrs.  Grant  and  their  son.  Jesse, 
accompanied  him.  They  returned  in  Sep- 
tember. 1879.  On  this  trip  he  was  received 
with  distinguished  honors  in  Europe,  then 
visited  India,  China,  and  Japan,  recelvlnfj 
more  honors  on  his  return.  In  1850  he  wen-, 
back  to  his  old  home  In  Galena.  111.  This 
same  year  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  for 
him  nomination  for  a  third  term.  Gran^ 
led  for  niany  ballots:  had  over  300  votes  for 
36  consecutive  ballots.  He  then  became  ac- 
tive in  the  campaign  for  Garfield.  Visits 
were  made  to  Cuba  and  Mexico  in  1880  and 
1881.  and  in  the  latter  year  the  family  moved 
to  New  York  City,  buying  a  home  there. 
The  following  year  Grant  served  as  American 
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commissioner  to  draw  up  a  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce with  Mexico. 

He  became  a  partner  In  the  firm  of  Grant 
&  Ward,  but  took  no  active  part  in  its 
affairs.  All  of  his  available  funds,  $100,000, 
were  Invested.  The  firm  failed  in  1884,  and 
an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  hold 
Grant  personally  liable.  He  surrendered  all 
his  property  to  satisfy  the  creditors.  In  1885 
Congress  restored  him  to  the  rank  of  Gen- 
eral, and  retired  him  on  full  pay.  He  worked 
on  his  memoirs  enduring  great  suffering  from 
cancer  of  the  throat,  hoping  the  sale  would 
provide  funds  for  bis  wife.  The  manuscript 
was  finished  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
the  royalties  restored  the  fortunes  of  the 
family.  During  June  of  1885  General  Grant 
went  to  Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga. 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died  on  July  23.  His  life  as 
a  former  President  lasted  9  years. 

At  the  close  of  his  administration  Pres- 
ident Hayes  returned  to  Fremont,  Ohio,  be- 
ing then  58  years  old.  He  possessed  enough 
property  to  live  in  ease  and  comfort,  and 
derived  much  pleasure  from  his  spacious 
grounds.  The  house  was  a  center  of  social 
life  and  never  long  without  guests.  Mr. 
Hayes  engaged  In  no  business  or  professional 
activities  and  took  no  active  part  in  poll- 
tics.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Unlversitv  and  Ohio  State  University,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Prison  Reform  Associa- 
tion and  the  Slater  Educational  Fund,  and 
engaged  In  various  philanthropic  enterpiilses. 
The  former  Civil  War  offlcer  attended  the 
reunions  of  bis  regiment  and  also,  when  In- 
vited, other  reunions:  and  delivered  numer- 
ous addresses  on  Memorial  Day  and  other 
occasions.  His  days  were  ftUly  occupied  with 
reading,  historical  studies,  a  heavy  corre- 
spondence, and  the  improvement  of  his  es- 
tate. He  passed  away  at  the' age  of  70  after 
12  years  as  an  ex-President. 

President  Garfield  died  6  months  after  hla 
Inauguration  and  Vice  President  Arthur  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency.  He  was  54  at  the 
end  of  his  term,  and  resumed  his  residence  in 
New  York  City.  In  1884  Arthur's  name  was 
presented  for  renomination,  but  Blaine  was 
nominated.  Arthur  lived  2  years  as  an  ex- 
President. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  the  grandson  of  Presi- 
dent William  Henry  Harrison,  was  renomi- 
nated m  1892,  but  was  defeated  by  Cleveland. 
After  March  4,  1893,  then  59,  he  rettirned  to 
the  practice  of  law  at  Indianapolis.  In  1893 
and  1894  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Stanford  University.  Later  he  was  leading 
counsel  for  Venezuela  In  the  Anglo- Venezuela 
Boundary  Commission,  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Conference  held  at  the  Hague  and  of 
the  International  Board  of  Arbitration.  Har- 
rison vrrote  This  Country  of  Ours,  Views  of 
an  Ex-Presldent,  and  some  magazine  articles. 
A  number  of  public  addresses  were  made,  in- 
cluding one  in  Paris.  For  a  pastime  he  en- 
Joyed  duck  shooting.  He  lived  8  years  after 
leaving  the  White  House. 

The  only  President  to  serve  two  terms  not 
consecutive  was  Grover  Cleveland,  who  re- 
tired from  his  first  term  when  he  was  52  and 
from  the  second  at  60,  living  11  years  after 
the  final  retirement.  The  party  nominee  in 
1888.  he  was  defeated  by  Benjamin  Harrison 
and  then  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
York  City  (1839-93) .  At  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond term  he  settled  permanently  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Cleveland  delivered  an  annual  series 
of  lectures  on  public  affairs  at  Princeton,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  articles  on  important 
questions.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1905  was  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  majority  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Equitable  Life  Asstirance  Co, 
Cleveland  made  annual  hunting  trips,  and 
fishing  trips,  too.  At  Princeton  his  mall  occu- 
pied the  forenoons.  In  the  afternoon  callers 
were  received  and  there  was  a  drive  or  walk. 
The  evenings  were  devoted  to  writing  and 
games.  He  published  Presidential  Problems 
and  Shooting  and  Fishing  Sketches  after 
retiring. 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  although  serving 
nearly  two  full  terms,  was  the  youngest  (60) 
at  retirement  of  any  of  the  Presidents,  and 
probably  the  most  active  as  an  ex-Prcsldent. 
He  became  President  through  the  death  of 
McKlnley.  A  few  months  after  his  succes- 
sor's Inauguration  Colonel  Roosevelt  went  to 
East  Africa  on  a  10  months'  trip  to  hunt  big 
game  and  collect  specimens.  Europe  was 
visited  on  the  homeward  Journey,  where  a 
number  of  public  addresses  were  made,  and 
he  represented  President  Taft  at  the  funeral 
of  King  Edward  VII.  After  his  return  be 
became  a  contributing  editor  of  Outlook 
magazines  and  made  numerous  public  ad- 
dresses. Colonel  Roosevelt  was  a  candidate 
for  President  in  the  1912  Republican  Conven- 
tion. Taft  was  nominated.  An  Improvised 
Progressive  Party  nominated  Roosevelt,  but 
Woodrow  Wilson  won  the  election. 

On  October  14  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  shot  by  a 
maniac  at  Milwaukee.  He  continued  his  edi- 
torial work  on  the  Outlook  and  wrote  bis 
autobiography.  In  1913  Roosevelt  Journeyed 
to  South  America  to  address  numeroxis 
learned  bodies  and  to  secure  specimens  in 
the  Jungles  of  Brazil  for  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Nstural  History.  He  determined  the 
course  of  an  unknown  river  thrcmgh  900 
mUes  of  wilderness.  The  trip  was  full  of 
hardship  and  peril  and  Roosevelt  became 
very  ill.  In  1916  be  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
visited  Trinidad.  He  refused  the  nomination 
of  the  Progressive  Party  and  supported  the 
Republican  nominee,  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 
During  the  World  War  the  former  President 
offered  to  raise  a  division  of  voltmteers  and 
serve  as  one  of  the  brigadier  generals. 
Throughout  the  war  he  was  intensely  active 
and  Interested  in  public  and  political  affairs 
and  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Addresses 
were  made  for  the  Liberty  Loan  and  the  Red 
Cross,  and  he  wrote  In  magazines  and  news- 
papers on  war  participation. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  never  free  from  reciu:- 
rent  attacks  of  the  Jungle  fever  contracted 
in  South  America.  He  died  January  6,  1919, 
at  the  age  of  60.  His  principal  works  com- 
prise more  than  30  books,  of  which  more  than 
one-half  were  published  after  his  retirement 
as  President.  Colonel  Roosevelt's  home  was 
at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  where  he  is 
buried. 

President  Taft  was  renominated  In  1912, 
but  Wilson  was  elected.  In  1913  Mr.  Taft 
became  Kent  professor  of  law  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, lecturing  on  constitutional  law.  He 
was  Interested  In  International  peace  and 
devoted  much  time  to  lecture  engagements. 
During  the  World  War  he  was  Joint  chairman 
of  the  National  War  Conference  Board.  In 
1921  President  Harding  appointed  him  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
In  1922  the  Chief  Justice  visited  England. 
His  summer  home  was  at  Murray  Bay,  Can- 
ada. Because  of  Illness  he  resigned  in  Feb- 
ruary 1930  and  died  the  following  month. 
Seventeen  years  had  passed  since  he  ceased 
to  be  President,  from  age  55  to  72. 

Woodrow  Wllson_  served  two  full  terms, 
leaving  the  Presidency  when  he  was  64  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Wilson  was  an  Invalid  when  he 
retired.  He  lived  quietly  In  Washington  for 
3  years.  His  activities  were  confined  to  motor 
rides,  visits  from  friends,  and  a  weekly  visit 
to  the  theater.  His  first  public  appearance 
as  an  ex-Presldent  was  at  the  burial  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  November  11,  1921. 

The  death  of  President  Harding  made  Cal- 
vin Coolidge  our  Chief  Executive.  On  leav- 
ing the  White  House  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coolidge 
returned  to  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  they 
purchEsed  a  new  Lome.  Together  they  made 
a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  via  the  South.  The 
Autobiography  of  Calvin  Coolidge  was  writ- 
ten after  retiring.  For  a  year  the  former 
President  contributed  a  dally  short  article 
for  newspaper  syndication.  He  became  a  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
and  in  1932  was  made  chairman  of  a  non- 
partisan commission  to  Investigate  tbo  plight 


of  the  railroads.  During  the  1932  Presiden- 
tial campaign  Mr.  Coolidge  made  an  address 
at  Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York,  and 
later  made  a  radio  address.  He  died  sud- 
denly in  bis  home,  4  years  after  retiring,  and 
at  the  age  of  60. 

Ex-President  Herbert  Hoover  left  the  White 
House  at  58  and  returned  to  bis  home  at 
Stanford  University.  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  He  has 
busied  himself  with  his  papers,  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  directors'  meeting  in  New  York 
City,  and  has  enjoyed  some  motoring  and 
fishing  trips  During  the  present  campaign 
be  has  made  a  number  of  addresses  that  have 
been  broadcast  by  radio.  In  1934  be  pub- 
lished The  Challenge  to  Liberty. 

It  wUl  be  seen  that,  in  general,  the  earlier 
Presidents  were  Inclined  to  retire  to  their 
homes  and  forego  btisiness  and  professional 
activities,  and  many  of  them  took  no  active 
part  in  politics.  In  later  years  the  ex-Presl- 
dents  have  been  more  active.  On  the  average 
our  Presidents  retired  at  59  and  lived  11 
years  afterward. 


Hie  Fnture  of  Economic  Liberalitm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLoamA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of 

Friday,  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  a  very  able 
address  entitled  "The  Future  of  Eco- 
nomic Liberalism."  delivered  by  Hon. 
Wendell  Barge.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Lawyer."?  Guild' 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  July  6.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THI   rVTTTKE  OF  ICOKOMIC   LOnALXSM 

It  is  gratifying  and  reassuring  to  meet  with 
a  group  of  lawyers  who  think  in  terms  of  law 
as  an  instrument  of  special  service.  The 
history  of  progress  in  society  is  a  story  of 
struggle  for  better  law.  We  do  not  achieve 
improvement  merely  by  recording  a  vote  of 
the  people.  Their  will  must  be  reduced  from 
political  principle  to  a  legal  lule  or  an  Institu- 
tion. It  has  been  one  of  the  tasks  of  lawyers 
to  translate  the  aspirations  of  cur  people  into 
law,  and  into  living  institutions. 

All  too  often  lavsryers  become  so  preoccupied 
with  individual  practice,  with  the  technical 
problenas  of  particular  cases,  that  they  lose 
sight  of  the  broad  social  significance  of  their 
calling.  I  take  it  that  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  is 
to  sound  repeatedly  a  clarion  call  to  lawyers 
to  use  their  profession  to  serve  the  ends  of  a 
broader  social  Justice. 

Lawyers  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  becoming  ImpedlmenU  In  the  way  of 
society's  forward  march.  We  are  trained  to 
revere  precedent.  The  processes  of  abstract 
logic  which  we  follow  in  much  of  our  work 
mny,  if  we  are  not  alert  to  the  danger,  lead 
us  far  afield  from  modern  realities  Sharp 
critics  have  called  us  "quasl-supematiwal 
medicine  men"'  and  "political  theologians." 
We  have  been  called  "a  privileged,  parasitic 
class."    ■ 

That  the  stisplclon  directed  at  lawyers  ts 
not  entirely  without  Justification,  we  must 
In  candor  admit.  But  the  admission  shonld 
not  lead  us  to  repud'.ste  our  profession,  btit 
rather  should  it  spur  us  on  to  more  deter- 
mined effort  to  fulflU  the  great  opportunity 
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and  crying  n*«d  for  lawyers  with  conscience 
•nd  socUl  vision. 

I  know  that  I  am  speaking  tonight  to  men 
•nd  women  who  belleTe  that  liberalism  In 
poUtlcal  and  economic  conviction  Is  not  In- 
eompatlble  with  devotion  to  the  law.  Liber- 
alism is  difllcult  to  define  and  limit  because 
It  is  a  continuing  attirade  toward  problems 
of  government,  rather  than  a  fUed  code  of 
principles.  But  one  fixed  and  unalterable 
inirpoM  of  liberals  is  the  support  of  democ- 
racy, not  as  a  mere  form  of  government,  but 
as  an  \mderlylng  philosophy  with  deep  spir- 
itual meaning.  Thomas  Mann,  who  has  had 
an  ample  experience  with  other  forms  of  gov- 
•nunent,  warns  us  that  every  definition  of 
tfMBOeracy  la  insufficient,  but  proceeds  to  give 
iw  on*  of  the  best  working  definitions  aa 
follows: 

'^s  nMMl  dcflaa  damoeracy  as  that  form  of 
governiiMBt  and  of  aoetety  which  is  inspired 
aboft  arwy  other  with  the  feeling  and  con- 
•ekmanaas  of  th«  dignity  of  man." 

In  1010  Woodrow  Wilson  pointed  out  to  the 
bar  that  Americans  had  reconstructed  polit- 
ical society  and  that  tba  liberal  movement 
of  the  future  would  concern  itself  with  the 
evils  In  our  economic  society.  If  we  look 
undarstandlngly  at  the  liberal  movement  of 
tha  praaent  we  see.  as  Wilson  predicted,  that 
It  la  ooneamlng  Itself  more  and  more  with 
economic  rights  and  privileges  than  with 
political  rlghu  and  privileges.  Our  genera- 
tion Is  groping  toward  an  economic  bill  of 
rights  that  will  protect  our  people  from  irre- 
sponslble  exercise  of  economic  power,  Just  as 
paat  generations  worked  toward  the  constitu- 
tional bill  of  rlghu  which  has  long  restrained 
the  Irresponsible  exercise  of  (>oliUcaI  power. 

In  this  liberal  movement  Woodrow  Wilson 
set  tha  taak  of  lawyers  In  these  words: 

"In  every  deliberate  struggle  for  law,  we 
ought  to  be  the  guides,  not  too  critical  and 
unwilling,  not  too  tenacious  of  the  familiar 
technicalities  In  which  we  have  been 
actaooled,  not  too  much  In  love  with  prece- 
dents and  the  easy  maxims  which  have  saved 
ua  tba  trouble  of  thinking,  but  ready  to  give 
expert  and  dialnterested  advice  to  those  who 
purpose  progress  and  the  readjiistment  of 
the  frontiers  of  justice." 

There  have  been  few  times  In  history  when 
men  could  be  so  consclotxs  as  they  are  today 
of  working  and  living  In  the  first  hours  of  a 
ni  /  age.  The  world  is  slowly  emerging  from 
a  war  unequaled  in  Its  dimensions  and  shat- 
tering in  Its  effects.  Strange  and  complex 
developments  In  science.  In  society,  and. 
Indeed.  In  nearly  all  phases  of  our  Intricate 
civilisation  require  the  highest  order  of  our 
ablUty. 

In  this  respect  the  aftermath  of  World  War 
U  Involvea  many  more  dlffictiltles  than  were 
preaent  In  1919. 

We  know  that  it  la  given  to  this  genera- 
tion to  make  momentous  choices  for  good  or 
111.  We  mVMt  work  toward  lasting  peace  or  we 
shall  risk  incredible  devaatatlon  in  a  war 
fought  with  atomic  weapona.  rockets,  plaguea. 
and  other  instruments  of  laaaa  destruction. 
We  must  discover  democratic  solutions  to  new 
economic  and  political  dilemmas  or  we  aball 
Jeopardlae  the  existence  of  democracy  Itself. 

In  this  transition  the  United  States  has  a 
responsibilit.-  and  an  opportunity  which  are 
unique.  On  the  economic  level,  eepeclally, 
our  role  Is  critical.  The  American  economy 
is  the  greatest  productive  unit  In  the  world. 
Our  success  in  utilizing  this  Industrial  power 
for  the  attainment  of  our  own  prosperity  will 
exercise  a  major  Influence  off  the  health  of 
the  world  economy. 

Moreover,  what  happens  in  the  American 
economy  will  determine  the  fate  ot  econom- 
ic liberalism,  both  in  our  own  country  and 
abroad.  If  this  Nation,  with  its  tremendous 
eeonomlc  potential,  Its  tradition  of  economic 
freedom,  its  creative  imagmation  and  know- 
how,  cannot  demonstrate  in  peace  the  capac- 
ity to  provide  full  production,  full  employ- 
ment, and  rising  standards  of  living,  econom» 
Ic  liberalism  as  we  think  of  it  will  perish. 


Nearly  every  other  major  Industrial  na- 
tion, either  because  of  the  impact  of  war  or 
because  of  continued  inability  to  resolve  an 
economic  crisis,  has  lost  faith  in  economic 
liberalism,  abandoned  free  enterprise,  and 
adopted  some  form  of  a  managed  or  con- 
trolled economy.  It  is  therefore  crucial  for 
those  of  MB  who  adhere  to  the  economics  of 
a  free  society  to  have  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
ends  and  means  that  are  necessary  to  make 
our  economy  work.  We  must  also  have  a 
distinct  understanding  of  the  conditions  and 
trends  which  most  seriously  threaten  the 
survival  of  the  system  of  free  enterprise. 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  the  die  Is 
already  cast.  They  believe  that  the  age  of 
enterprise  Is  over,  that  we  can  no  longer 
expect  enterprise  to  assure  an  expanding 
economic  life,  and  that  consequantly  we 
must  Inevitably  accept  the  displacement  of 
free  economic  institutions  by  the  blueprints 
of  a  managed  economic  system.  They  point 
to  the  current  perplexities  of  reconversion, 
to  the  disputes  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment, to  tho  action  of  other  countries,  and 
to  the  confusion  in  economic  thinking,  to 
support  the  contention  that  we  are  also  on 
the  way  to  a  controlled  and  closely  admin- 
istered economy. 

Unless  we  have  irrevocably  succumbed  to 
economic  fatalism,  a  moment's  reflection  will 
dispel  any  belief  that  the  disappearance  of 
enterprise  is  either  inevitable  or  desirable. 
If  enterprise  disappears.  It  will  do  so  because 
we  have  failed  to  overcome  the  trend  to 
monopoly.  If  economic  liberalism  is  per- 
mitted to  fall.  It  will  be  because  the  American 
people  have  ceased  to  be  vigilant  in  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  economic  rights.  If  the 
economic  basis  of  liberalism  In  society  is  un- 
dermined. We  may  well  sacrifice  the  whole 
structure  of  our  cherished  liberties.  None  of 
this  need  come  to  pass  if  we  are  firm  In  our 
determination  to  eliminate  those  conditions 
in  our  industrial  life  which  constitute  the 
great  barriers  to  our  futtire  economic  growth. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  underestimate 
the  serious  and  formidable  tasks  Involved. 
The  rising  power  of  monopoly  In  the  Ameri- 
can economy  has  acquired  proportions  un- 
precedented In  our  history.  Unless  this 
power  of  monopoly  is  checked,  we  shall  be 
compelled  either  to  submit  to  economic 
planning  by  the  monopolists  themselves  or 
to  exert  complete  political  sovereignty  over 
economl'  affairs.  In  either  case  liberalism 
would  cease  to  exist  as  the  guiding  philoso- 
phy of  our  Nation. 

Let  us  review  some  history.  Prom  the  time 
this  Nation  was  established  until  shortly 
after  the  Civil  War  it  had  perhaps  the  freest 
economic  life  of  any  cotmtry  In  the  world. 
There  was  a  continent  to  discover,  towns  and 
cities  to  build,  industries  and  Inventions  to 
create  and  to  perfect.  Opportunities  of  every 
nature  far  exceeded  the  capacity  of  those 
who  sought  to  exhaust  them.  But  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties  the  American  people 
became  really  concerned  with  the  growing 
problem  of  monopoly,  and  this  national  con- 
cern culminated  in  the  passage  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  which  we  recognize  today  as  the 
American  charter  of  economic  liberalism. 

But  notwithstanding  the  Sherman  Act,  and 
as  a  restilt  of  failure  to  enforce  it,  many  fields 
of  Industry  have  come  under  the  domina- 
tion of  powerful  and  concentrated  economic 
groups.  The  needs  and  pressxires  of  the 
First  World  War  accelerated  the  growth  of 
economic  concentration,  so  that  in  1919  it 
was  already  apparent  that  monopoly  in  Its 
many  guises  had  come  to  be  America's  eco- 
nomic problem  No.  1. 

In  the  following  decade  the  American  econ- 
omy ran  the  gamut  of  boom  and  bust.  Again, 
because  we  had  become  tolerant  of  mergers, 
deluded  by  sisse  and  unalert  to  the  signlfi- 
canc  of  monopoly  power,  the  antitrust  laws 
la|>sed  almost  into  disuse.  Wave  after  wave 
of  consolidations  swept  over  Industry.  One 
agreement  after  another  eliminated  competi- 
tion, or  fixed  prices,  or  divided  fields  of  pro- 


duction. It  Is  common  for  us  to  think  of  tte 
twenties  as  preeminently  a  period  in  which 
enterprise  was  unrestricted.  Actually  th.8 
was  far  from  the  case.  What  happened  wiia 
that  one  field  after  another  came  imder  tte 
domination  of  the  Industrial  giants  When 
activity  in  the  formation  of  cartels  and  com- 
blnes'had  reached  an  all-time  high,  the  free 
market  bad  been  so  thoroughly  weakened 
that  it  collapsed  tmder  the  crushing  weight 
of  restrictions. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  sequel  to 
this  era  of  consolidations.  The  great  de- 
pression had  both  economic  and  politicU 
effects.  Not  only  were  millions  of  people 
impoverished  and  deprived  of  economic  hoi)e 
and  opportunity,  but  Industrial  expanalcn 
practically  ceased.  Desperate  expedients 
were  adopted  both  here  and  abroad  to  r<9- 
Vive  industry  and  to  give  employment. 
When  World  War  II  began,  this  country  hiid 
not  yet  completely  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  depression,  Nevertheleu,  when 
the  American  people  were  called  upon  to 
produce  and  to  fight,  they  proved  once  more 
to  the  world  that  the  genius  of  freedom, 
once  it  had  been  marshalled,  was  Invincible. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  must 
assess  in  unequivocal  terms  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  American  economy  during  the 
war.  We  know  that  it  Is  within  otir  power 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  1919.  but  we  also 
know  that  it  is  immeasurably  more  difEci:lt 
to  do  BO.  The  reason  Is  not  far  to  seek.  A 
careful  and  precise  study  of  economic  co:i- 
centratlon  In  World  War  II  has  recently  be<!n 
published  by  the  Small  Business  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  Its  concltislons  are  so  start- 
ling and  Its  implications  are  so  clear  that 
they  leave  no  room  for  surmise.  The  co:a- 
centration  of  economic  power  In  the  hands  of 
a  few  small  vested  groups  Is  today  higher 
than  ever  before  In  our  history. 

How  did  this  happen?  It  happened  be- 
cause when  this  country  went  to  war  and 
sought  to  mobilize  industry,  it  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  the  industrial  giants  as 
the  soiuce  of  war  materials.  It  has  long 
since  become  public  knowledge  that  the 
severe  shortages  of  critical  materials  and  the 
enormous  difficulties  which  we  experienced 
in  the  production  of  many  strategic  goods  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  were  traceable  di- 
rectly to  monopoly  and  cartel  control.  Re- 
striction after  restriction  on  the  full  tise  of 
our  resources  was  imcovered.  Time  after 
time  we  became  aware  of  planned  scarcity 
in  essential  materials,  and  almost  Invaristay 
such  scarcity  could  be  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  cartel  and  monopoly  interests. 
Because  competition  and  independent  enter- 
prise bad  been  eliminated  in  so  many  fields  of 
industry.  Government  had  no  choice  but  to 
call  upon  monopoly.  In  many  cases  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  create  whole 
industries  which  monopoly  had  prevented 
from  coming  into  existence. 

Inescapably,  small  business  suffered  a  se- 
vere set-back  in  the  process  of  war  produc- 
tion. As  early  as  1943,  President  Truman,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  investigating  ihe 
national  defense  program,  pointed  out  that 
whUe  at  the  beginmng  of  the  war  175,000 
firms  provided  70  percent  of  the  Nation's 
manulacttiring  output,  and  100  large  corj^o- 
rations  produced  30  percent,  this  ratio  had 
been  completely  reversed,  so  that  100  corjx}- 
rationa  accounted  for  70  percent  of  wer  end 
essential  civilian  contracts,  while  175,'X)0 
small  companies  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
30  percent  of  the  total  output.  More  than 
500,000  small  business  concerns  disappeared 
during  the  war  years. 

Now,  as  this  country  turns  to  the  building 
of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world,  we  find 
that  the  shadow  of  monopoly  overcasts  our 
economic  future.  Where  industry  after  In- 
dustry was  ruled  by  an  industrial  giant  be- 
fore the  war.  it  is  now  dominated  by  a  co.os- 
stis.  The  250  largest  corporations  now  hold 
roughly  two- thirds   of  the  Nation's  usbble 
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manufacturing  facilities.  These  same  250 
corporations  either  own  or  are  in  a  position 
to  control  facilities  equal  to  those  of  all  our 
manufacturing  corporations  in  1939.  Sixty- 
three  of  the  largest  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions have  sufflcient  liquid  assets  to  purchase 
all  of  the  usable  Government-owned  facili- 
ties or  to  purchase  the  asseu  of  71,000  small 
corporations.  That  such  a  development  is 
already  under  way  U  apparent  in  the  sharp 
rise  in  the  numl>er  of  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions. In  the  last  quarter  of  1945  there  were 
more  mergers  and  acquUitions  in  manufac- 
turing than  at  any  time  in  the  previous  15 
years.  This  consolidation  movement  spells 
further  reduction  in  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent concerns  and  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  control  in  major  manufacttiring 
Industries. 

Much  the  same  condition  holds  true  if  we 
conuider  wartime  developments  In  science 
and  technology,  nearly  all  of  which  promise 
to  have  peacetime  applications.  Because  the 
bulk  of  our  industrial  research  before  the 
war  was  fenced  In  by  cartels  and  monop- 
olies, it  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
use  the  means  at  hand  when  wartime  re- 
search was  underfken.  As  a  result  68  tcp 
corporations  received  two-thirds  of  the  value 
of  Federal  research  and  development  con- 
tracts and  the  top  10  corporations  received 
nearly  40  percent  of  all  wartime  research 
contracU.  This  means,  in  effect,  that  the 
lew  entrenched  groups  which  dominated  re- 
search before  the  war  and  carried  on  the 
great  bulk  of  industrial  research  during  the 
war  now  have  further  control  and  know-bow. 
We  have  come  to  recognize  that  access  to 
technology  is  of  primary  importance  if  small 
business  is  to  have  an  opportunity  to  enter 
the  market  and  to  develop.  Yet  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  unless  some  means  are 
found  to  provide  small  business  with  the 
chance  to  acquire  know-how  or  to  develop 
new  inventions,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
for  new  concerns  to  compete. 

I  referred  earlier  to  Thomas  Mann's  defini- 
tion of  democracy  as  Government  inspired 
with  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
How  can  this  consciousness  exist  if  so  many 
are  dependent  on  so  few?  A  statement  which 
I  read  in  the  New  York  Post  a  few  days  ago. 
from  the  pen  of  Francis  E.  McMahon.  crys- 
tallized this  aspect  of  the  question : 

"The  curse  of  monopoly  is  not  primarily 
that  it  can  rig  prices  as  it  sees  fit.  or  because 
It  can  regulate  production  for  the  sake  of 
higher  profits.  These  are  but  s3rmptom8  of 
the  real  cancer,  which  consists  in  depriving 
Individuals  of  the  economic  power  essential 
to  their  dignity  as  human  beings.  It  is  not  a 
free  but  a  servile  state,  in  which  the  many 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  few  who  own 
and  control.  ThU  is  hardly  like  the  Ameri- 
can dream." 

Monopoly  groups  in  our  economy,  as  I  have 
already  noted,  today  control  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  raw  materials,  of  plant  facilities, 
of  research,  and  of  financial  power  than  at 
any  time  before  the  war.  The  real  sig- 
nificance of  this  condition  is  not  so  evident 
in  reconversion,  nor  will  Its  effect  upon  em- 
ployment and  production  be  felt  In  the  pe- 
riod immediately  ahead  when  Industry  Is  pro- 
ducing goods  to  replace  the  shortages  of  the 
war  years.  The  real  question  threatening 
the  American  economy  is  whether  high  levels 
of  employment  and  production  are  to  be 
maintained  after  the  immediate  demands 
are  met.  It  Is  then  that  the  American  econ- 
omy either  will  begin  genuine  peacetime  ex- 
pansion or  will  begin  to  contract.  We  shall 
then  know  whether  we  are  once  more  des- 
tined to  experience  the  severest  fluctuations 
of  the  business  cycle.  That  point  In  our 
history  will  be  crucial,  and  It  Is  not  far  off. 
Unless  Independent  concerns  can  come  Into 
betfig,  can  enter  the  market,  can  gain  access 
to  the  new  technology,  can  produce  without 
fear  of  monopoly  retaliation,  can  sell  prod- 
ucts at  prices  that  «re  not  fixed,  there  will 
be  scant  hope  of  avoiding  a  severe  depression. 


If  we  are  to  reestablish  the  conditions  upon 
which  a  system  of  free  enterprise  depends. 
If  we  are  to  look  forward  to  expansion  rather 
than  depression.  If  we  are  to  maintain  and 
to  Increase  opportunity  for  all  the  people, 
then  we  must  begin  now  to  undertake  cor- 
rective action.  In  this  matter  time  Is  all 
too  short. 

What  can  we  do?  In  specific  terms.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  undertake  an  antitrust  pro- 
gram of  far  greater  proportions  than  Is  now 
pursued.  Otir  present  facilities  are  grossly 
Inadequate  as  to  funds  and  personnel,  and 
this  situation  mtist  be  corrected  if  we  really 
mean  business.  It  will  be  necessary  to  g«ve 
every  possible  aid  and  assistance  to  Inde- 
pendent enterprise.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
malnUln  constant  vigilance  against  the  at- 
tempu  which  will  be  made  by  powerful 
groups  in  our  economy,  either  to  exempt 
themselves  from  the  operstlon  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  or  to  frustrate  the  free  market 
by  collusion. 

1  believe  that  this  course  of  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  antltrittt  laws  and  mcour- 
agement  of  small  business  U  in  compleu 
accord  with  the  desires  and  Interest  of  the 
American  people.  It  U  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  nearly  every  postwar  program  set 
forth  by  public  agencies  or  private  groups 
there  Is  complete  agreement  on  the  necessity 
of  vigorously  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws. 
This  recognition  reflects  the  underlying  feel- 
ing of  the  American  public,  as  Indicated  by 
polls  In  which  85  percent  expressed  stipport 
of  antlmonop>oly  measures  by  Government 
to  strengthen  free  enterprise. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  must  be 
said  bluntly  that  American  liberalism  must 
now  meet  Its  most  arduous  test.  Liberalism 
Is  not  an  economic  dogma  designed  to  bene- 
fit "the  smallest  part  and  least  proportion 
of  humanity."  but  is  rather  the  set  of  atti- 
tudes that  seek  the  l)est  interest  of  all  the 
people.  Liberalism  fosters  variety  and  In- 
dependence, and  encourages  criticism.  In 
these  qualities  lie  the  hope  for  economic 
progress  and  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  the  abuse  of  economic  power.  In 
these  premises  Is  the  surest  guarantee  that 
can  be  given  of  steady  economic  development 
in  our  society. 

The  performance  of  the  American  econ- 
omy during  the  war.  and  our  present  capac- 
ity to  produce  and  to  consume  warrant  the 
belief  that  this  country  possesses  a  tremen- 
dous scope  for  future  economic  growth.  Op- 
portunity for  individuals,  for  new  firms,  for 
new  Industries  and  new  techniques.  Is  the 
key  to  this  development.  But  there  will  be 
neither  growth  nor  opportunity  unless  we 
are  able  to  prevent  the  further  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power,  and  eliminate  the 
grip  of  monopoly  on  enterprise.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  never  undertaken  a  peace- 
time venture  In  which  their  fortunes  and 
their  welfare  were  more  directly  at  stake. 
Upon  the  outcome  will  depend  the  fate  of 
economic  freedom,  and  with  It  the  existence 
of  liberalism  in  this  century. 


American  Lefioo  Address  by  Lt.   Gen. 
George  E.  Stratemeyer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOUTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  27  {legislative  day  of 

Friday.  July  5).  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South   Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

Record  an  address  by  Lt.  Gen.  George  E. 


Stratemeyer  before  the  convention  of  the 
American  Leftion  of  South  Carolina,  at 
Greenville.  S.  C,  July  22,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  legionnairea  of  South 
Carolina.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  speak 
at  this  State  convention   of   the   American 
Legion.     Perhaps  I  should  use  the  word  privi- 
lege instead  of  pleasure,  because  it  is  through 
active  organisations  like  yours  that  our  great 
Nation,  which  so  recently  fought  and  won 
the  conflict  Just  over,  can  prevent  another 
such  war.    Only  by  bringing  before  the  cltl- 
Eens  of  the  country  the  necessity  of  always 
being  prepared,  can  we  aooompllsh  this  aim. 
As  I  sUnd  before  you  today,  I  know  that  I 
am  speaking  to  a  group,  who,  during  the  war 
Jtist  over,  aenred  our  country  in  or  out  of 
the  armed  foreea.    I  know  and  tba  pubiM 
knows,  that  you  did  a  splendid  Job  overoom- 
iDg  great  hardships  during  the  severe  triaU 
and  battles  that  finally  brought  us  victory. 
The    combined    war    effort   of    our    Nation 
through  active  Joint  participation  of  the  land, 
water,  and  air  team  won  us  a  great  victory. 
You  Legionnaires  here  today,  represent  a 
true  cross-section  of  veterans  from  all  three 
of  the  services.     Many  or  most  of  you  have 
only  recently  exchanged  your  uniforms  for 
civilian  dress.     It  is  satisfying  to  know  that 
by  your  presence  here  as  members  of  the 
American  Legion,   you  have  not  laid  aside 
your  Interest  In  the  military  or  your  Interest 
In  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.    Many  of  you 
are   engrossed   In   the  Job  of   making  your 
place  or  regaining  your  place  in  the  business 
world.    You   have   transferred   your   leader- 
ship from  the  mllltery  to  the  civilian,  but  I 
am  certain  that  from  your  experiences  in  this 
past  conflict,  you  have  individually  resolved 
to  keep  alive   your   Interest   in  otir   armed 
forces  for  national  security.    Your  position 
as   civilians   and   veterans   Is   unique.    You 
will  be  looked  to  for  guidance  In  the  prob- 
lems of  naUonal  defense,  and  I  urge  you  to 
stress  to  those  who  don't  know— or   worse 
yet — to  those  who  don't  care — the  Importance 
of  maintaining  a  strong  land,  water,  and  air 
force — particularly  an  air  force — in  order  to 
Insure  a  lasting  peace.    I  do  not  say  "par- 
ticularly an  air  force"  Just  because  I  am  an 
airman.  I  say  It  because  like  all  of  you.  X 
am  once  again  enjoying  the  American  way 
of  life  and  like  all  of  you,  I  want  to  continue 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  what  we  all  fought 
for.     It  can  all  be  summed  up  in  five  small 
but  all  Important  words — air  power  Is  peace 
power. 

This  Is  the  great  fundamental  change 
that  has  come  out  of  the  war.  We  have 
changed  our  concept  of  the  globe.  We  have 
recognized  a  change  In  the  relation  of  na- 
tions to  each  other.  With  air  power,  as  we 
demonstrated  so  forcibly  In  Europe  and 
again  against  Japan,  we  have  changed  the 
strategy  of  modern  warfare.  Although  It 
required  an  Invasion  to  bring  about  the  tm- 
conditlonal  surrender  of  Germany.  Japan 
was  brought  to  her  knees  without  the  land- 
ing of  a  slixgle  unit  of  Infantry  In  the 
Japanese  homeland.  But  air  power  has 
changed  even  more  than  the  strategy  of 
modern  war.  Modem  aircraft  capable  of  fly- 
ing 10.000  miles  noiistop  loaded  with  atomic 
explosive  guided  missiles,  robot  planes,  all 
these  have  changed  the  tactics  of  modem 
warfare.  Things  that  were  commonplace 
during  the  recent  war  seemed  like  a  Jules 
Verne  story  10  years  ago.  Recently.  In 
Arizona,  a  test  rocket  flred  by  our  ordnance 
people  reached  a  speed  of  over  3.000  mllea 
per  hour.  Push-button  warfare  may  aeem 
like  a  comic-strip  Idea,  but  may  weU  be  a 
real  kind  of  war  In  the  not-too-<ttataBt 
future.  No  longer  can  we  think  of  defana* 
In  terms  of  borders  or  frontiers.  Our  fron- 
tiers are  everywhere.  We  cannot  defend  our 
Industrial  might  by  having  a  aatttarr 
at  Hawaii,  a  strong  naval  baaa  a&  Osaa 
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16-lnch  guns  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  the  Uuit^  States.  We  must  defend  our 
new  frontiers — frontiers  of  the  skies — with 
air  power.  The  future  routes  for  air  attack 
between  America  and  Ehirope  or  Asia  will  be 
over  the  North  Polar  regions.  Electronic 
naviiraton  units  and  technique,  present  day 
aatlweather  controls,  and  the  present-day 
high  level  of  flying  efficiency  by  all  major 
nations,  insure  the  success  of  such  minions. 

We  have  today  an  Air  Force  of  approxi- 
mately 400.000  men.  This  is  the  numt>er  of 
that  the  Army  Air  Force  requested  Con- 
to  allow  them  as  a  basic  force.  With 
an  adequate  Air  Reserve  and  Air  National 
Guard,  a  force  of  400.000  highly  trained 
specialists  In  aerial  warfare  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  our  peacetime  Air  Force.  However, 
Ln  our  Air  Fcrce  today,  only  75.000  are 
trained  pilots,  navigators,  bombardiers,  and 
technicians.  These  figures  will  indicate  to 
you  how  Important  it  is  that  we  wake  up 
now.  It  s-ems  impossible  that  we  as  a  people, 
did  not  learn  the  bitter  lesson  that  war  sub- 
jected us  to  during  the  past  5  years. 

There  are.  I  know,  many  men.  t>oth  in  the 
armed  forces  and  in  public  life  today,  who 
plead  our  caure  for  being  prepared.  How- 
ever, the  general  public  mxut  also  bs  in- 
formed of  the  facts,  and  It  is  through  groups 
like  yotirs  that  our  mission  can  be  accom- 
plUhcd. 

In  my  capacity  as  commanding  general  of 
the  Air  Defense  Command.  I  am  charged 
with  the  mission  of  organizing  the  integrated 
air  defense  system  of  the  continental  ITnited 
Mates.  In  order  to  nccomplich  this  mission, 
ftM  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Reserve 
have  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
this  command,  together  with  various  units 
of  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Air  Defense  Command  will  train  per- 
sonnel In  the  most  advanced  methods  of  air 
defense,  ana  maintain  units  in  readiness  to 
perform  such  special  missions  as  the  com- 
manding geberal.  Army  Air  Forces,  may  di- 
rect. Thoxisands  of  well  trained  technical 
Air  Force/  personnel  were  maintained 
throughout  the  war  years  to  Insure  our 
adequate  air  defense  system.  Since  the  end 
of  hostilities,  most  of  these  men  and  women 
have  returned  to  their  peacetime  occupations 
in  fields  of  endeavor  foreign  to  any  of  those 
they  learned  in  the  Army.  Pilots,  mechanics, 
radar  operators,  electricians,  engineers,  and 
other  specialists  who  have  been  discharged 
will  want  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  their  hand  in  work  similar 
to  that  which  they  learned  throvtgh  Army 
training.  These  technicians  are  facing  a 
period  of  stagnation  that  becomes  a  problem 
of  national  Importance  Inasmuch  as  they  are 
losing  their  ability  through  inactivity.  This 
makes  It  evident  that  the  necessity  is  great 
for  an  adequate  air  training  program  during 
the  peacetime  era. 

The  proposed  Air  National  Guard  will  be 
comprised  of  12  wings,  27  groups,  and  84 
squadrons,  manned  by  approxlmatel"  58.000 
oOcers  and  men.  and  equipped  with  over 
a.SOO  planes  of  the  latest  type.  If  present 
plans  are  approved  and  accepted  by  the  48 
States,  and  Indications  are  that  they  will  be, 
the  Air  National  Guard  will  have  79  air  bases 
with  at  least  1  squadron  based  In  each  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Air  Reserve  program  calls  for  170,000 
oAeera  and  men  to  be  assigned  to  34  groups 
■Bd  SSS  squadrons  located  at  approximately 
ISO  bases  throughout  the  country.  The  Air 
Reserve  will  be  initially  provided  with  ap- 
proximately 2.800  of  the  latest  type  planes. 
We  have  already  commenced  the  activation 
of  the  first  40  bases  of  the  Reserve  program 
and  by  the  1st  of  the  month  flying  will  have 
commenced   in  earnest. 

In  order  to  supervise  the  training  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  and  to  train  the  Air  Re- 
serve, we  have  six  Regular  Army  Air  Force 
Headquarters  within  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand. These  Air  Forces  are:  the  First  Air 
V^orce  at  Fort  Slocum,  N.  T..  the  Fourth  Air 


Force  at  Hamilton  Field.  Calif.,  the  Tenth 
Air  Force  at  Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
the  Fourteenth  Air  Force  at  Orlando.  Fla., 
the  Second  Air  Force  at  Offutt  Field,  Omaha, 
Nebr  ,  and  the  Eleventh  Air  Force  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  South  Caro- 
lina is  located  in  the  area  of  the  Fourteenth 
Air  Force,  which  is  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Leo.  A.  Walton.  General  Walton  Is  an  out- 
standing and  understanding  offlcer  who  will 
conduct  his  portion  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Reserve  Program  with  the 
utmost  effieiency.  He  Is  anxious  to  assist  all 
members  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Reserve  in  any  way  possible,  and  should 
any  of  you  listening  to  me  have  any  prob- 
lems In  which  you  think  he  may  be  of 
as.sistance  to  you.  just  write  him  a  letter. 
General  Walton  and  his  staff  will  make  every 
effort  to  help  you.  I  might  also  add  that  he 
will  welcome  any  suggestions  or  constructive 
criticism  you  may  be  able  to  present  to  him, 
and  I  hope  you  do  this  whenever  possible. 

We  believe  oiu*  organization  is  sound  and 
that  we  have  a  good  strong  framework  to 
start  with.  Right  at  present,  we  have  a 
vast  pool  of  potential  Air  Guard  and  Air 
Reserve  men  with  World  War  U  experience. 
However,  these  men  In  a  few  short  years, 
through  physical  limitations,  age  and  other 
factors,  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  younger 
men. 

This  brings  up  an  Important  subject.  The 
youth  of  today  must  be  kept  air  minded 
and  must  have  sufficient  facilities  at  their 
disposal  to  become  trained  flying  and  techni- 
cal personnel.  This  cannot  be  done  over- 
night but  in  conjunction  with  civilian  school- 
ing and  civilian  occupations,  some  time 
should  be  devoted  to  this  air  and  technical 
training  by  the  youth  o:  today. 

I  have  already  seen  tentative  plans  for 
aviation  and'  prefllght  courses  in  the  sec- 
ondary or  high  schools  of  this  country,  and 
this  Is  exactly  what  we  need. 

If  the  different  States  and  municipal  de- 
partments of  education  would  sit  down  with 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  In  their  Immediate  vicin- 
ity, or  a  similar  civilian  aviation  organiza- 
tion, and  work  out  a  series  of  Introductory 
aviation  courses  for  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age,  it  would  indeed  hs  a  long  step 
In  the  right  direction.  We  must  educate  the 
youth  of  today  In  air  power,  for  he  Is  the 
airman  of  tomorrow.  I  mentioned  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  because  It  is  now  a  recognized 
auxiliary  of  the  Army  Air  Force  and  Is  a  na- 
tional organization.  Its  wartime  record 
speaks  for  Itself  and  in  most  Instances,  it 
would  be  the  organization  for  the  States 
and  municipalities  to  contact  when  plan- 
ning aviation  courses  for  their  secondary 
schools.  There  are  of  course,  many  other 
patriotic  groups  and  individuals  who  are 
qualified  to  work  with  us  in  the  planning 
of  aviation  courses  In  the  high  schools,  and 
I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities, to  solicit  help  from  the  Air  De- 
fense Command  Air  Force  Headquarters  in 
yoiu"  locality  when  planning  aviation  courses 
for  your  high  schools. 

As  I  said  before,  1  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  In  keeping  with  the 
obligations  of  democracy,  should  be  aware 
of  military  thinking  and  planning  pertain- 
ing to  our  national  safety. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  mvist  \)e  allowed  to 
maintain  the  highest  level  of  research  and 
development  of  any  nation  In  the  world. 
Even  more  Important  the  great  destructive 
power  of  the  atomic  bomb  makes  one-way 
operations  profitable;  and  one-way  flight  Is 
characteristic  of  rockets  and  guided  missiles. 
The  stxrest  defense  will  be  our  ability  to  strike 
back  quickly  with  a  counter-offensive,  to 
neutralise  the  hostile  attack  at  its  source,  or 
to  discourage  any  sustained  effort  by  Imme- 
diately destroying  an  aggreasor's  ability  to 
wage  war.  Only  one  agency  has  the  reach 
and  q>eed  to  do  this — air  power.    Given  our 


air  j.Dwer.  visible  to  other  nations,  and  un- 
derstood by  them,  we  can  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  future.  Had  this  cou  itry 
possessed  an  adequate  air  force  in  the  early 
thirties,  the  story  of  the  war  woulc  have  been 
different — perhaps  never  fought.  But  too 
much  economy  was  practiced,  and  appropria- 
tions for  research  and  development  by  the 
Army  Air  Force  were  always  pruned  io  a 
minimum,  with  the  result  that  the  develop- 
ment of  our  air  power  In  the  early  days  of 
the  war  was  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  The 
importance  of  continuing  research  and  de- 
velopment cannot  be  overemphasized.  In  the 
early  thirties  Germany  spent  seven  times  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  spent  by  the 
United  States  on  aeronautical  research  and 
development,  and  the  results  were  obv  ous 
in  their  lead  in  jet  propulsion,  supersonic 
planes,  and  rockets.  Germany,  howtver, 
blundered  in  her  concept  of  air  warfare  and 
never  developed  a  strategic  air  force,  and 
they  were  too  late  in  developing  Jet  i:ro- 
pulslon. 

We  of  the  Air  Force  believe  we  know  vhat 
should  be  done  with  air  power  In  the  interest 
of  the  security  of  our  country,  but  whe:her 
It  is  done  is  out  of  our  hands.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  War  Department,  of  which  we 
are  a  division,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Congress. 

Fortunately  that  means  that  it  is  actually 
In  your  hands  and  that  you  can  help  us  in 
deciding  the  future  of  America's  air  su- 
premacy. We  believe  that  the  Air  Force 
should  have  a  separate  and  coequal  position 
with  the  Army  and  Navy.  We  believe  nuch 
a  coequal  position  is  absolutely  vital.  It  is 
vital  because  in  order  to  develop  new  air 
weapons,  together  with  the  techniques  and 
strategy  of  their  employment,  we  must  be 
able  to  proceed  unhampered  by  surface 
thinking,  either  Army  or  Navy.  The  Air 
Force  of  1955  must  be  built  right  now,  for  If 
war  breaks  out  tomorrow — God  grant  that 
It  won't — we  must  be  ready  yesterday  with 
the  latest  weapons  of  air  science  ready  to 
smash  our  enemies'  war  potential.  This  will 
be  Impossible  If  control  of  air  power  is  vested 
in  a  number  of  Government  agencies  whose 
major  responsibilities  be  in  other  Lelds.  The 
oflVcers  and  men  of  the  Army  Air  Force  will 
continue  to  work  wrlth  the  zeal  and  energy 
shown  In  the  past  to  the  end  that  their  day- 
to-day  efforts  will  contribute  immeasurably 
to  the  advancement  of  air  science. 

We  need  the  support  of  you  Legionnaires 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  support  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Air  power  is  not  cheap, 
but  it  Is  the  best  national  security  Insurance 
in  the  world  today,  and  the  cost  of  the 
premium  Is  not  excessive  when  the  protective 
value  of  the  policy  is  considered.  It's  a 
sound  investment  and  I  urge  ycu  to  insist 
that  the  policy  be  written  and  never  be  per- 
mitted to  lapse.  In  conclusion  I  .should  like 
to  repeat  one  sentence  which  .'should  become 
the  slogan  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  Irj 
these  United  States.  Mcmcrlze  It  and  re- 
peat it  over  and  over  and  never  permit  your- 
self to  forget  it. 

Air  power  is  peace  power. 

I  thank  you. 


Congressional  Reorganization  Is  Not  the 
Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill,  8.  2177,  for  the  reorganization 
of  Congress  has  received  wild  acclaim  in 
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ticts  at  prices  that  we  not  fixed,  there  will 
be  scant  hope  of  avoiding  a  severe  depression. 


Record  an  address  by  Lt.  Gen.  George  E. 


at  Hawaii,  a  strong  naval  twse  at  Gu.Ln  am* 
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certain  quarters.  Their  enthusiasm  is 
often  based  on  the  claim  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  is  somehow  not  fimctioning 
and  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  ills 
which  beset  the  people. 

It  is  the  time-honored  privilege  of  a 
free  people  to  criticize  its  lawmakers. 
■Without  it  representative  government 
soon  languishes  and  dies.  Nowhere  has 
this  prerogative  been  exercised  with  less 
restraint  than  in  America.  A  visitor 
from  Mars,  reading  the  public  press,  or 
listening  to  radio  commentators  might 
reasonably  conclude  that  Congress  was 
useless,  ridiculous,  venal,  vicious,  and  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  progress. 

One  columnist  critic,  in  his  zeal,  pro- 
claimed: 

Congress  has  remained  a  collection  of  2- 
cent  politicians  who  could  serve  well  enough 
in  simpler  days.  But  the  ignorance  and  pro- 
vincialism of  Congress  renders  It  Incapable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  modern  government. 

Others,  not  so  intemperate  in  their  lan- 
guage, say  that  Congress  is  not  function- 
ing and  that  it  must  be  streamlined, 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

The  special  committee  which  prepared 
this  bill  has  unquestionably  worked  hard 
and  faithfully  and  has  explored  many 
suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the 
legislative  process. 

The  purpose  here  is  not  to  defend  the 
Congress,  but  rather  to  suggest  that  its 
present  difficulties  are  due  to  more  fun- 
damental and  deep-rooted  causes  than 
its  critics  usually  mention.  It  is  not  the 
failure  of  our  national  legislative  body  to 
function  properly  only  a  symptom  of  a 
malignant  national  disorder— a  condi- 
tion which  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  free  government  itself?  In  other 
words,  is  constitutional  government 
working  in  America?  Or  are  we  creating 
a  condition  under  which  any  kind  of  pop- 
ularly elected  legislative  body  must  each 
yoar  become  more  impotent  and  eventu- 
ally pass  from  the  scene  as  it  did  under 
Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  Stalin? 

Some  critics  argue  that  the  payment 
of  better  salaries  and  participation  in  a 
retirement  system  would  result  in  more 
capable  and  independent  Congressmen. 
But  would  it?  A  check  of  the  roll  calls 
over  the  years  does  not  indicate  that 
financially  secure  Members  are  more  in- 
dependent or  courageous  than  those  less 
fortunately  situated.  It  is  true  that  pri- 
vate industry  pays  more  money  in  its  im- 
portant positions.  This  is  a  great  help, 
of  course,  in  getting  capable  people.  But 
private  industry  also  follows  a  different 
method  in  selecting  them.  It  usually 
chooses  its  officials  on  their  record  of 
past  performance  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  rash  promises  for  the  future.  Better 
results  in  securing  desirable  Memt>ers  of 
Congress  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
following:  First,  more  factual  reporting 
of  the  real  work  of  the  Congress  and  less 
playing  up  of  the  sensational;  second, 
effective  "counter  battery  work"  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  against  highly 
organized  pressure  groups;  third,  a  great- 
er interest  on  the  part  of  the  voters; 
fourth,  shorter  sessions. 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  large 
daily  papers  maintaining  staffs  in  Wash- 
ington has  increased.  The  means  of  com- 
munication has  been  greatly  improved. 
And  yet  there  is  less  real  reporting  of  the 


proceedings  in  Congress  than  in  former 
days.  Of  course,  thousands  of  words  are 
written  annually  about  minor  things  that 
are  a  bit  sensational.  Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  special  com- 
mittee pointed  this  out  very  clearly. 

Then,  too,  the  advent  of  the  columnists 
and  the  radio  commentator  has  greatly 
changed  the  picture.  Many  of  them  are 
propagandists,  more  interested  in  reader 
and  listener  reaction  than  in  presenting 
the  truth.  Some  of  them  serve  a  useful 
purpose;  but  they  have  not  yet  attained 
a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  their 
public. 

Any  practical  politician  will  tell  you 
that  pressure  groups  are  factors  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Their  interest  in  govern- 
ment consists  largely  In  getting  some- 
thing for  themselves — usually  money 
from  an  already  burdened  Treasury. 
They  are  not  primarily  Interested  In  bet- 
ter Congressmen;  they  want  Members 
who  win  support  their  proposals.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  is  still  true  that  if  a 
man  builds  a  better  mouse  trap  t*ie  world 
will  seek  him  out  and  make  a  beaten 
path  to  his  door.  Nevertheless,  he  will 
not  get  the  votes  of  the  Amalgamated  Or- 
der of  Mice,  who,  after  all,  are  not  in- 
terested In  better  mouse  traps,  but  rather 
in  bigger  and  tastier  free  cheeses. 

Inasmuch  as  these  groups  are  In  the 
minority,  what  Is  the  secret  of  their 
power?  The  answer  lies  In  their  effective 
organization.  They  maintain  lobbies  in 
Washington,  and  through  their  publica- 
tions they  keep  their  dues-paying  mem- 
bers advised  as  to  what  Congressmen  are 
"going  along."  They  get  out  lists  of 
votes  "against  the  people"— that  of  course 
being  determined  by  a  small  group  hold- 
ing very  fat  jobs.  On  election  day  their 
program  of  rewarding  their  friends  and 
destroying  their  enemies  has  defeated 
many  a  Member  who  Is  honestly  trying  to 
legislate  In  the  national  Interest. 

The  practice  of  organizing  minorities 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  special  privi- 
leges from  government  Is  almost  as  old 
as  government  Itself.  It  had  much  to  do 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. George  Washington  warned 
against  it.  It  is  now  one  of  the  great 
threats  to  our  future  as  a  free  people. 
The  time  is  here  when  everyone  must 
realize  "that  government  is  a  watchdog 
to  be  fed,  and  not  a  cow  to  be  milked." 

Historians  have  often  pointed  out  that 
the  failure  of  the  two-party  system  in 
any  country  foretells  the  failure  of  rep- 
resentative government  Itself.  Recent 
years  have  seen  a  breaking  down  of 
party  solidarity  and  party  responsibility. 
Instead  of  a  party  platform  of  definite, 
sturdy  planks  on  national  policy,  it  now 
consists  of  bales  of  neatly  worded  prom- 
ises to  various  groups — the  whole  tied 
together  with  the  hope  of  patronage. 
Two  striking  examples  were  the  1944 
platform  of  the  two  major  parties.  The 
Republican  Party,  at  least,  might  well 
ponder  the  statement  attributed  to  Its 
great  founder,  Abraham  Lincoln — that 
when  two  parties  have  the  same  platform 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  one  of 

them.  ^  , 

There  Is  considerable  Justification  for 
the  claim  often  made  that  Congress  is 
not  functioning— is  not  performing  the 
duties  it  was  meant  to  perform.    But  Is 


that  not  really  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
as  a  people  and  as  a  government  are  not 
carrying  on  as  the  Constitution  intend- 
ed?   We  are  turning  away  from  a  gov- 
ernment of  constitutionally  limited  pow- 
ers to  one  whose  authority  Is,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  absolute.    Functions  once 
carefully  distributed  among  three  Inde- 
pendent branches  are  centralized  In  the 
executive  branch.    State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are,  through   a  grant-in-aid- 
system,  being  stripped  of  their  power — 
In  effect,  swindled  by  the  use  of  their 
own  money.    Instead  of  a  society  based 
on  individual  initiative,  on  equality  of 
opportunity,  on  personal  responsibility, 
we  are  turning  to  a  planned  economy.    It 
is  very  doubtful  if  any  Independent  legis- 
lative body  can  be  made  to  work  In  such 
a  government — streamline  It  as  you  will. 
The  Congress  was  intended  to  be  the 
policy  making  branch  of  the  National 
Government.   It  was  given  broad  powers, 
including  the  right  to  add  to  or  subtract 
from  the  executive  branch,  and  the  most 
Important  right  of  all,  that  to  appro- 
priate money.    Its  first  loss  of  power  and 
prestige  came  when  It  allowed  encroach- 
ments upon  the  rights  of  the  States. 
For,  as  powers  belonging  to  the  States 
were  taken  away  and  brought  to  Wash- 
ington, they  went  not  to  Congress,  but 
to  the  executive  branch.   This  was  point- 
ed out  years  ago  by  John  C.  Calhoun. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  any  legislative  or 
policy-making  body  to  write  laws  which 
will  cover  every  situation  that  may  arise. 
At  best,  only  clear,  definite  principles 
may  be  laid  down.    In  former  days  these 
general  principles  or  laws  were  Inter- 
preted and  built  up  by  court  decisions  re- 
sulting from  trials  In  which  the  people 
themselves  had  a  right  to  be  heard.    So 
the  Interpretations  tended  toward  the 
practical  and  took  Into  account  the  day- 
by-day  experience  of  the  people  who  ac- 
tually were  affected  by  the  law.    Now 
laws  are  Implemented  .  and  Interpreted 
and  applied  in  the  multitudinous  bureaus 
that  infest  the  National  Capital.    Some- 
one has  said  that   from   1941  to   1945 
there  were  issued  an  average  of  152  regu- 
lations  a   day.    These   regulations   are 
written  by  people  sitting  In  offices  in 
Washington,  far  removed  from  the  scene 
of  their  application  and  often  with  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  affect- 
ed.   Thus,  Instead  of  the  law  coming 
up  from  the  trials  and  tribulations  and 
experiences  of  a  free  people.  It  goes  down 
from  some  cloistered  bureau,  and  another 
long  stride  Is  taken  away  from  constitu- 
tional government. 

It  Is  now  the  practice  for  groups  getting 
Into  difficulty  to  look  to  the  National 
Capital.  Washington  Is  quick  to  respond, 
and  soon  a  "gentle  rain  of  checks" 
descends  as  If  from  Heaven.  Formerly 
this  was  our  own  money,  but  now.  due  to 
the  large  deficit.  It  is  the  money  of  our 
children  we  are  so  gaily  spending.  Of 
course,  huge  spending  programs  require 
a  great  array  of  employees.  They  have 
relatives  and  friends,  and  votes  become 
involved  In  a  big.  big  way.  Soon  the 
notion  gets  abroad  that  the  success  of  a 
political  party  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  largess  It  is  able  to  dole  out  rather 
than  upon  the  soundness  of  the  policies  it 
advocates. 
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iquanen  wiuiiu  ine  Air  ueiense  Com« 
mand.  Thete  Air  Forces  are:  the  First  Air 
Force  at  Fort  Sloctun,  N.  T^  the  Fourth  Air 


dlately  desUoying  an  aggreasor'a  ability  to 
wage  war.  Only  one  agency  baa  the  reach 
and  speed  to  do  thla — air  power.    Given  our 


Mr.  UWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill.  S.  2177,  for  the  reorganization 
of  Congress  has  received  wild  acclaim  in 
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The  net  result  of  all  this  Is  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  constantly  get- 
ting more  control  over  the  lives  of  the 
people.  There  is  hardly  an  activity  of 
the  citizen  with  which  the  National  Gov- 
ernment does  not  meddle.  It  regulates 
the  way  he  shall  run  his  business;  it  may 
even,  at  any  time,  go  into  competition 
with  him.  It  siphons  off  in  taxes  a  large 
share  of  his  earnings.  It  scales  down 
the  return  on  his  investments;  conse- 
quently, he  cannot  provide  for  his  old 
Me  and  must  look  to  the  Government 
for  security.  In  a  word,  we  are  becoming 
a  government  of  mm  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws.  We  have  embarked  on 
a  planned  economy— differing  from  that 
of  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Stalin  only  in 
degree.  If  we  call  upon  the  Government 
to  plan  our  way.  we  must  also  give  it  the 
power  to  make  us  walk  in  that  way.  In 
such  a  government,  policies  and  decisions 
must  be  made  by  one  man.  or  by  those 
subject  to  his  orders. 

An  Independent  legislative,  or  policy- 
making body  is  not  needed  in  such  a  set- 
up. In  fact,  it  only  gets  In  the  way. 
Then  it  is  held  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn 
by  the  new,  self-annointed  liberals. 
Eventually,  it  becomes  atrophied  from 
lack  of  use  and  passes  from  the  scene. 
If  you  have  any  doubt  of  it,  go  back  to 
your  history  books. 

Shall  we  streamline  Congress?  First 
let  us  streamline  our  own  thinking.  Let 
us  decide  what  kind  of  a  government  we 
really  want.  If  we  have  the  courage  to 
return  to  the  government  envisioned  by 
our  forefathers,  the  rest  will  take  care 
of  itself.  For  an  independent  and  effi- 
cient legislative  or  policy-making  branch 
will  emerge  again. 


Bellamy  Says  UNRRA  Is  Doing  Fine  Job 
for  Displaced  Thousands 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  This  series  is 
called  A  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  depicts 
Mr.  Bellamy's  impressions  of  Europe  as 
it  appeared  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year: 

One  of  the  most  pttlTuI  aftennatba  of  the 
European  War  U  the  horde  of  displaced, 
stateless  persons  and  ol  relugees  and  ex- 
pellees. I  have  seen  any  number  ol  these 
poor  human  beings  In  camps  where  they  are 
fed  above  the  level  of  the  civilian  population, 
and  mmistered  to  as  well  as  can  be  under 
tlM  dUBcult  circumstances  of  an  unsettled 
Germany. 

But  I  shall  never  forget  the  hopeless  look 
in  the  eyes  of  many  of  them.  They  were 
brotigbt  to  Germany  against  their  wU!s  as 
alave  latwr  and  came  from  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.  Many  lost  their  families  and 
most  ot  them  lost  all  their  physical  pos- 
MMtons.  When  Germany  lost  the  war  they 
war*  thrown  onto  the  charity  of  the  con- 
querers.  and  it  should  be  a  proud  twast  of 


the  four  great  powers  that  they  were  not 
abandoned  to  their  fate.  Although  no  facts 
are  really  known  as  to  the  treatment  these 
people  received  in. Russia,  it  is  believed  that 
ihey  have  been  treated  on  the  whole  much 
better  by  the  British  and  Americans  and  even 
the  French,  although  the  French  are  no 
great  shakes  at  charity. 

According  to  a  report  of  January  31.  1946, 
the  then  number  cf  displaced  persons  In 
Germany  was  208.978.  including  probably 
197.490  not  repatriable.  That  means  that 
there  were  nearly  200,000  persons  who  could 
not  be  sent  heme  because  they  had  no  home, 
and  who  would  be  a  permanent  charge  on 
Germany  unless  some  ether  home  could  be 
found  for  them. 

POLES  AND  HtJNCARIANS  L£AO 

Of  those  requiring  repatriation,  98.378  were 
Polish,  of  whom  65.000  were  Judged  non- 
repatriable.  Of  Hungarians  there  were  77.- 
243.    These  arc  the  largest  groups. 

In  the  American  zone  of  Austria,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  the  general 
conditioits  of  which  will  be  referred  to  in  a 
later  article,  there  were,  as  of  April  1,  1946, 
52.318  displaced  persons.  Many  of  these  per- 
sons are  Jews.  One  must  never  forget  tliat 
Hitler  mads  the  extermination  of  Jewry  one 
of  his  major  political  objectives  and  that 
he  almost  succeeded  in  It. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  Jewish 
population  in  Germany  and  the  conquered 
countries  which  ultimately  fell  Into  Hitler's 
bestial  hands  totaled  nearly  7,400,000  and 
that  6000.000  were  liquidated,  leaving  only 
1.400.000  surviving.  Nearly  all  are  women 
without  husbands,  mothers  without  children, 
men  without  wives,  and  children  without 
parents. 

"Liberation."  as  the  Plain  Dealer  said  edi- 
torially the  other  day.  "brought  them  free- 
dom cnly  from  the  gas  chamber  and  the 
crematory — not  from  starvation,  disease,  and 
mass  bomelessness. " 

tn^'RRA   DOING  FINE  JOB 

We  visited  two  camps  for  Jewish  displaced 
persons  and  were  greatly  Impressed  with  the 
efforts  being  made -to  bring  some  balm  to  the 
wounded  hearts,  some  hope  to  the  broken 
souls,  and  some  hght  to  the  tired  eyes  ol 
these  poor  people,  largely  from  Poland,  the 
Ukraine,  and  the  Baltic  States.  One  of  these 
camps  is  outside  of  Welsbaden  and  the  other 
near  Salzburg,  at  Bad  Oastein,  a  famous 
Austrian  spa.  The  Salzburg  camp  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  elaborate  and  best  run. 
UNRRA  had  recently  taker,  it  over  from  the 
Army  and  seemed  to  be  doing  a  fine  Job. 

In  fact,  I  should  like  to  interject  a  remark 
here  to  the  effect  that  UNRRA  seems  to  be 
hitting  Its  stride  at  last.  It  was  much  criti- 
cized at  first  because  of  the  caliber  of  men 
who  went  over  for  It.  Some  seemed  to  be 
fcUow  travelers  of  the  Russian  Communists 
In  their  general  outlook  and  others  more  in- 
terested in  themselves  tlian  in  suffering  hu- 
manity. That  has  been  largely  eliminated, 
as  some  eliminated  themselves  and  seme  were 
fired.  The  staff  seems  to  consist  largely  of 
sincere,  helpful  people. 

In  the  Bad  Gastein  camp  the  displaced 
Jews  were  housed  in  permanent  buildings 
and  there  were  schools  from  kindergarten  up 
to  high-school  subjects  for  the  children,  with 
useful  work  for  the  grown  folks  to  do,  such 
as  making  their  own  clothes,  tending  gar- 
dens, etc.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  program 
of  recreation. 

I  am  told  that  the  condition  of  these  waifs 
when  first  rescued  was  past  belief.  They 
were  filthy,  typhus  ridden,  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  hvsterical.  and  without  hope. 
Surely,  If  there  was  ever  a  godly  work  it  is 
that  which  has  teen  accomplished  in  these 
ca£ss. 

WITH  ONE  voice:    "PALESTINE" 

We  asked  a  group  of  adult  Jews  in  the  main 
recreation  hall  at  the  Salzburg  camp  where 


they  wanted  to  go  after  the  war,  and  with 
one  voice  they  answered  Palestine.  They 
had  made  up  their  minds  there  was  no  other 
answer.  They  had  seen  enough  anti-Semi- 
tism to  last  them  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and 
they  feared  that  once  the  peace  treaty  had 
been  signed  there  would  be  a  recrudescence 
of  it  In  their  European  homes.  Other  groups 
confirmed  the  universal  yearning  for  Pale- 
stine, with  a  few  dissident  votes  in  favor  of 
America,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  one  of  these 
European  displaced  persons  who  wanted  to 
stay  in  Europe.  They  bad  had  enough  of 
that. 

Of  course,  the  Jews  are  not  the  only  dis- 
placed persons  in  Germany  and  Australia. 
There  are  many  gentiles,  too,  but  most  of 
them  can  be  repatriated. 

There  are  still  a  great  many  prisoners  of 
war  in  Germany,  held  by  the  American  au- 
thorities and  employed  on  road  work,  re- 
moving debris,  etc.  But  there  Is  never  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  guards,  owing  to  the  de- 
mobilization policy  of  the  Americans.  The 
result  is  that  most  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
sit  In  a  stockade,  awaiting  the  peace  treaty 
which  will  free  them;  that  is,  unless  they  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  criminally  active 
Nazis. 

One  final  word  about  the  displaced  per- 
sons. Babies  have  a  way  of  being  born  no 
matter  In  what  private  trouble  their  parents 
get.  Old  people  have  a  way  of  djing  at  the 
most  Inconvenient  times,  and  many  in  the 
prime  of  life  get  sick  at  the  wrong  oc- 
casions. The  living  conditions  of  these  dis- 
placed persons,  even  when  under  Allied  care, 
are  terrifically  hard.  Anything  that  can  be 
done  In  the  way  of  cliarlty  from  America  to 
ease  their  lot  will  surely  be  rewarded  in 
heaven.  The  International  Committee  for 
Jewish  Relief,  which  has  been  an  able  force 
abroad.  Is  doing  a  fine  Job  all  along  this  line. 
Joseph  S.  Silber.  formerly  secretary  of  Ray  T. 
Miller,  when  Miller  was  mayor,  is  prominent 
in  this  work  in  Vienna. 


Limbs  for  the  Amputees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  In- 
clude a  letter  I  am  sending  to  Surgeon 
General  Kirk  on  the  subject.  Limbs  for 
the  Amputees, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Government  has  fallen  down  on  the  Jcb 
of  furnishing  suitable  limbs  for  the  mili- 
tary personnel  who  weie  unfortunate 
enough  to  lose  a  limb  In  this  last  war. 

I  have  examined  some  of  these  limbs 
and  they  do  not  bear  the  mark  of  expert 
workmanship  and  experience.  I  have 
appealed  to  Surgeon  General  Kirk  on 
several  occasions  urging  that  he  make 
it  possible  for  these  men  needing  artifi- 
cial arms  or  legs  to  go  to  a  reliable,  recog- 
nized, commercial  artificial  limb  com- 
pany so  that  they  may  get  a  limb  which 
will  be  satisfactory  and  which  they  will 
wear. 

I  note  that  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  amputees  at  both  the  naval  and  the 
Army  hospital  who  have  had  limbs  am- 
putated as  long  ago  as  18  months  and 


munication  has  been  greatly  improvea. 
And  yet  there  is  less  real  reporting  of  the 
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yet  they  are  not  wearing  artificial  limbs. 
I  realize  some  of  these  men  may  have 
poor  stumps,  carry  some  shrapnel,  or 
have  loose  bone  which  may  keep  them 
from  wearing  a  limb  with  any  degree  of 
comfort.  I  also  know  that  many  of  these 
men  have  excellent  stumps  and  ought  to 
be  wearing  artificial  limbs.  These  men 
complain  that  the  limbs  furnished  them 
by  the  Government  do  not  fit  and  that 
they  cannot  get  the  needed  service  from 
the  leg  shop  which  the  Government 
maintains. 

An  individual  that  goes  for  a  long  time 
on  crutches  develops  an  inferiority  com- 
plex, which  is  indeed  diflBcult  for  him  to 
overcome. 

I  am  including  a  letter  with  my  re- 
marks, which  I  am  sending  to  General 
Kirk  in  which  I  urge  him  to  look  into  the 
problem  of  artificial  limbs  and  make  it 
possible  for  these  men  to  get  good  limbs 
from  a  recognized  maker  of  artificial 
limbs. 

July  27.  1946. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk, 

Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 

War  Department.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  General  Kirk:  Recently  I  made 
some  visits  to  the  mUitary  hospitals  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  at  various  places 
including  the  Capitol  to  men  who  have  had 
a  leg  amputated — most  of  them  below  the 
knee. 

These  men,  as  you  know,  are  interested  In 
having  Congress  pass  legislation  which  wlU 
cause  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  fur- 
nish them  with  a  car.  Some  of  these  men 
have  had  their  legs  ampuuted  as  long  as  18 
months.  I  am  wondering  why  they  do  not 
wear  artificial  limbs.  I  have  examined  some 
of  the  stumps.  They  seem  to  be  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  men  tell  me  that  the 
legs  furnished  by  the  Government  are  not 
satisfactory;  that  they  get  no  service  from 
the  hospital.  May  I  suggest  to  you  that  pro- 
visions be  made  for  these  men  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  and  the  right  to  go  to  a  good, 
reliable  commercial  leg  house  and  have  a 
limb  made  which  they  can  wear. 

I  speak  with  considerable  concern  and 
experience  because  12  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  42,  I  lost  both  of  my  limbs  below  the 
knee.  I  had  several  reamputatlons.  but 
within  6  months,  even  before  my  limbs  were 
healed,  I  was  wearing  two  artificial  limbs. 
For  the  past  10  years  I  have  been  able  to  do 
about  everything  I  wanted  to  do  with  cer- 
'  tain  limitations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  men  at  the  hos- 
pital who  have  one  anyjutatlon  below  the 
knee  ought  to,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  given 
nrtlflclal  limbs  properly  fitted  which  they 
can  use.  They  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
use  these  limbs.  I  know  from  experience 
that  they  are  not  ever  entirely  satisfactory 
or  comfortable  and  sometimes  become  very, 
very  sore.  I  also  know  It  takes  a  little  back- 
bone and  intestinal  fortitude  under  these 
conditions. 

I  urge  you  to  look  into  the  situation  of 
the  amputees  and  the  type  of  artificial  limbs 
which  are  supplied  to  theae  men.  They  ought 
to  have  the  best.  If  they  have  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
not  wear  the  limtn  and  assume  their  right- 
ful place  In  society. 

I  should  like  to  have  your  expression  as 
to  whether  these  men  might  not  be  permit- 
ted to  go  to  commercial  leg  concerns  so  they 
can  be  carefully  and  properly  fitted. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am,   - 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  L.  Miller. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Fourth  District,  Nebraska. 

XCn— App. 284 


St.  Louis  Pott-Dispatch  Criticizes  Russian 
Press  DeDunciation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  success 
of  the  United  Nations  will  depend  ulti- 
mately on  the  ability  of  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  to  keep 
on  a  basis  of  cordial  relationship. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  re- 
cently printed  the  following  editorial  in 
which  it  deplores  the  Russian  press  de- 
nunciations that  blossom  forth  coinci- 
dent with  meetings  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  three  countries  to  further 
the  peace  settlements: 

WTHAT    RUSSIA    SHOULD    LEARN 

As  the  conference  of  foreign  ministers  In 
Paris  opened,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  chonis 
of  denunciations  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain  from  the  Government -controlled  Rus- 
sian press.  The  Anglo-American  allies  are 
blamed  for  creating  the  existing  diplomatic 
deadlock,  for  the  paralysis  of  traffic  on  the 
Danube,  and  for  feeling — ridiculously,  accord- 
ing to  New  Times,  the  unofficial  mouthpiece 
of  the  foreign  office — that  Russia  could  not 
have  defeated  Germany  without  their  aid. 
Yet  It  Is  not  so  much  what  is  said  as  the 
tone  in  which  it  is  said — the  tone  of  bitter- 
ness, of  rancor,  of  downright  hostUily. 

Surely,  the  Russian  Government  cannot 
suppose  that  an  atmosphere  of  acrid  diatribe 
is  a  proper  one  for  the  Paris  conference,  or 
likely  to  produce  good  results.  It  is  true  that 
Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  spoke  in  a  denuncia- 
tory vein  at  Bournemouth  recently,  but  his 
tone  was  mild  compared  with  that  taken  by 
the  Soviet  press.  Bevin's  was  criticism  by  a 
man  whose  obvious  intent  in  criticizing  was 
to  find  a  way  and  a  wlU  to  compose  the  dif- 
ferences. The  outbtirsts  of  the  Russian  press 
imply  no  such  intent;  their  general  effect  is 
rather  to  represent  the  United  States  and 
Britain  as  being  so  Impossible  to  get  along 
with  that  cooperation  with  them  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

The  rest  of  the  world  has  much  to  learn 
about  Russia  and  It  ought  to  be  learning  fast. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Russian  Government 
has  much  to  learn  about  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  about  getting  along  with  It,  par- 
ticularly with  the  United  States  and  Britain. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  urgency  about  this, 
also.  One  of  the  first  lessons  that  Russia 
should  be  learning  Is  that  friendly  and  rea- 
sonable discussion  cannot  thrive  In  an  at- 
niospbere  of  venomous  denunciation — that 
there  are  two  ways  to  criticize  the  actions 
of  another  country,  one  of  them  friendly,  the 
other  hostile— and  tiut  countries  which  are 
trying  to  get  along  as  allies  do  not  find  fault 
with  each  other  in  a  manner  appropriate  only 
to  foes. 

Premier-Marshal  Stalin,  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov,  the  editors  of  New  Times,  Izveetia 
and  Pravda.  and  other  leaders  of  Russian 
thought  and  expression  might  ponder,  with 
profit,  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain.  These  two  nations  have  not  always 
agreed.  Sometimes  they  have  disagreed  vio- 
lently. But  for  some  considerable  time  now 
they  have  known  how  to  disagree  as  friends, 
energetically,  sometimes  passionately,  but 
always  with  the  underlying  knowledge  of  a 
mutual  respect  and  liking  and  with  a  taklng- 
for-granted  that  their  emergence  from  dis- 
pute wotild  be  friendly. 


What  II,  to  the  contrary,  Britain  ap- 
proached its  differences  of  opinion  with  the 
United  States  by  issuing  official  statements 
denouncing  this  country  as  dictatorial, 
filled  with  false  pride.  Impossible  for  a  rea- 
sonable and  self-respecting  nation  to  get 
along  with?  What  If  the  United  BUtes  sat 
down  to  the  conference  table  with  Britain 
only  after  issuing  a  blast  against  the  English 
in  which  disputes  of  the  past  as  well  as  ths 
present  were  gathered  together  to  feed  the 
fires  of  ill  feeling?  It  would  be  Imp:.*- 
sible  for  the  two  countries  to  work  together 
because  they  would  have  deliberately  made 
it  impossible. 

The  Soviet  Government  needs  to  realise 
that  it  has  Just  as  much  reason  to  do  its  ut- 
most to  work  together  with  the  United  States 
and  Britain  as  the  United  States  and  Britain 
have  to  do  their  utmost  to  work  together 
with  Russia— no  less,  and  no  more.  The 
stake  all  of  us  have  in  common  is  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  planet  we  live  on. 
If  a  few  hot  words  left  unsaid  will  con- 
tribute to  that  desirable  objective — and  they 
wUl— they  wlU  l>e  words  well  unspoken. 
There  is  no  proper  place  lor  recrimination 
among  allies.  There  must  be  respect  and 
reasonableness,  or  there  is  no  alliance,  only 
the  shabby  pretense  of  It. 


Action,  Not  Words 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Government  is 
broke.  "It  is  in  the  hole"  ajJproximately 
$270,000,000,000.  For  that  sum,  you  can 
buy  50  times  over,  at  full  assessed  valu- 
ation, all  of  the  real  and  personal  taxable 
property  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

I  have  heard  no  voice  raised  in  this 
body  against  the  extreme  necessity  of 
recognizing  the  enormity  and  evil  in- 
fluences of  that  debt  nor  against  the  im- 
perative need  of  balancing  our  budget 
and  reducing  that  debt.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  have  heard,  from  every  source, 
noble  words  and  phrases  speaking  in  fa- 
vor of  those  measures. 

How  different  the  actions  from  the 
words. 

Already,  as  this  Congress  prepares  to 
adjourn,  plans  are  announced  by  some 
to  fight  for  a  reduction  In  taxes  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Already,  as  time 
catches  up  with  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, bill  after  bill  become*  law,  each  au- 
thorizing further  drafts  on  a  Trea.<ury 
which  is  incomparably  barer  than  Old 
Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard. 

When  are  we  going  to  appreciate  that 
this  Government  has  Just  fought  the 
most  expensive  war  in  history?  When 
are  we  going  to  realize  that  we  have  to 
pay  the  cost  of  that  war?  When  are  we 
going  to  face  the  terrifying  tacts  of  na- 
tional bankruptcy? 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  remove  this 
millstone  of  a  debt  from  aroimd  our  col- 
lective necks.  The  way  is  hard  and  un- 
popular. It  requires  high  revenue  and 
decreased  expenditures. 


qiucfcn.  and  It  should  be  a  proud  boast  oX      recreaUon  ball  at  the  Salzburg  camp  where      putated  as  long  ago  as  18  months  and 
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As  individuals  and  as  a  government, 
we  mxist  tighten  our  belts  and  economize 
until  It  hurts.  We  cannot  today  afford 
the  luxuries  of  a  financially  sound  gov- 
ernment. As  a  government,  we  must 
learn  to  live  on  the  bare  essentials  until 
our  financial  house  is  in  order. 

The  people  and  the  States  and  the  local 
units  of  government  must  unlearn  the 
15-ycar  habit  of  expecting  perpetual 
hand-outs  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Poreten  governments  must  learn  that 
this  Nation  has  hit  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel.  There  is  no  money  left  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  gifts  and 
donations. 

It  is  popular  to  advocate  expenditures 
for  one  humanitarian  purpo.se  after  an- 
other. It  is  unpopular  to  oppose  such 
expenditures.  But.  there  is  more  at  stake 
than  popularity.  The  welfare  and  in- 
tegrity of  our  country  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  form  of  government  are  at 
stake. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  talk  of  either 
the  reduction  of  revenue  or  of  grandiose 
projects.  We  must  maintain  revenue; 
we  must  stop  Federal  hand-outs;  we  must 
pare  expenses  to  the  bone. 


Stealing  Canada's  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Dally  Calumet  of  July  23.  1946: 

STEAUMC    CANADA'S    WATXK 

A  Canadian  newspaper  la  (earful  over  tbe 
approval  o{  an  amendment  to  tbe  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  treaty  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  it  claims 
would  give  tbe  United  States  sole  discretion 
as  to  how  much  water  is  to  be  diverted. 

The  Montreal  Dally  Star,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, aims  directly  at  Chicago  and  its  di- 
version through  the  drainage  canal  and  aaks: 
"Are  we  about  to  see  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
troversy which  shook  tbe  relations  between 
this  country  and  tbe  United  Sutes  In  the 
early  twenties?" 

A  further  comment  Is:  "Tbe  amendment 
would  have  no  Importance  whatever  If  It  did 
not  affect  Canadian  waterwajrs.  The  water 
cUvvrted  through  the  Chicago  canal  would 
not  flow  In  that  direction  at  all  by  natxiral 
procaaa.  It  la  water  diverted  from  the  Great 
Lakes  and  any  volume  of  water  allowed  to 
cacape  from  the  Lakes  to  tbe  Middle  West 
river  system  necessarily  lowers  the  level  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  whole  St.  Lawrence 
aystem." 

We  admit  their  contention  in  reference  to 
"natural  process"  but  wonder  whether  they 
realize  that  many  natural  processes  have 
t)een  altered  In  nattire's  forces  to  conform  to 
needs  of  civilization.  When  tbe  Great  Lakes 
were  formed  by  gUdal  action  there  was  not 
the  great  city  of  Chicago  at  tbe  foot  of  Lake 
Michigan  with  millions  of  people  requiring 
pure  drinking  water.  Before  cities  and  fac- 
tories and  fanna  were  establshed  on  this 
continent  there  were  no  artificial  dams, 
water-power  generation  and  Irrigation  proj- 
ects developed.  Such  processes  are  man- 
made — not  natural  prooeaaaa— to  serve  hu- 
maolty.    It  la  a  natural  proceaa  for  rivers  to 


feed  lakes  but  our  Calumet  River  was  re- 
versed so  that  polluted  material  would  flow 
out  of,  rather  than  Into.  Lake  Michigan. 
And  in  that  section  above  quoted  reading 

•  •  •  "and  any  volume  of  water  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  lakes  •  •  •  neces- 
sarily lowers  the  level  of  the  Great   Lakes. 

•  •  •"  Could  it  be  that  the  Montreal 
Daily  Star  Is  unfamiliar  with  the  plight  en- 
countered recently  by  pgrt  cities  of  the  Great 
Lakes  as  a  result  of  the  exceedingly  high 
water  level?  Surely  as  a  result  of  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  much  too  plentiful  water 
those  worried  p>ort  cities  would  have  wel- 
comed means  of  water  escape  to  solve  their 
problems. 

The  editorial  concludes  with:  "Chicago, 
with  the  support  of  other  Middle  Vi[estern 
States,  once  before  tried  to  'steal'  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes  whose  sources  lie  wholly 
within  Canadian  territory.  It  tried  to  do  it 
then  by  legal  process  and  was  defeated.  It 
should  not  now  be  permitted  to  do  by  subter- 
fuge what  It  was  denied  the  right  to  do 
legally." 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  water  over  the  dam 
since  that  legal  decision — in  fact,  far  too 
much  in  our  almost  record  high-level  Great 
Lakes — and  there  have  been  geologists  tell- 
ing of  the  cyclic  low  and  high  levels  of  those 
lakes  and  discoveries  that  Chicago's  diversion 
rate  prior  to  the  legal  restriction  had  virtu- 
ally no  effect  on  those  levels.  It  was  Chi- 
cago's hard  luck>  that  the  restriction  edict 
was  rendered  at  the  cyclic  period  when  the 
Great  Lakes  level  was  low.  From  the  testi- 
mony of  experts  It  Is  apparent  that  Canada's 
waters  will  not  be  depleted  by  the  diversion 
amendment  and  Chicago  will  again  have 
polluted  matter  washed  out  if  increased 
diversion  Is  permitted. 


CoDfress  Reorganiies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star: 

CONCaCSS   REORGANIZES 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  record 
Of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  it  baa  won  a 
prominent  place  In  congressional  history 
through  its  passage  of  the  much-debated  con- 
gressional reorganization  bill.  In  so  doing  It 
has  confounded  the  pessimists  who  con- 
tended that  the  prospects  of  obtaining  agree- 
ment at  this  session  on  this  truly  revolu- 
tionary measure  were  extremely  slim.  There 
was  an  incentive,  of  course,  in  the  form  of 
the  provision  for  Increased  salaries  and  crea- 
tion of  a  retirement  system,  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  attribute  passage  of  the  legislation 
to  any  such  bait.  Tbe  only  reasonable  con- 
clusion to  be  reached  from  the  high  tenor 
of  the  debate  is  that  the  majorities  in  both 
Houses  were  won  over  to  the  plan  by  the  per- 
suasive case  for  reorganization  made  out  by 
the  able  La  FoUette-Monroney  Joint  com- 
mittee. 

The  Joint  committee  was  confronted  with 
a  tremendous  task  when  Congress  directed  it 
to  make  the  first  comprehensive  study  of 
legislative  procedure  since  1921  and  to  "rec- 
ommend improvements  in  such  organization 
and  operation  (of  Congress)  with  a  view 
toward  strengthening  the  Congress,  simplify- 
ing its  operations,  improving  its  relationship 
with  other  branches  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  enabling  it  better  to  meet 
Its  responsibilities  under  the  Constitution." 


The  measure  sent  to  the  White  House  does 
not  follow  all  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  but  It  does  provide  for  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  more  important  reforms 
urged  by  the  group  in  its  farsighted  report. 

One  of  the  more  drastic  reforms  which 
went  through  both  Houses  with  relatively 
little  change  Is  the  one  which  will  reorgan- 
ize a  number  of  committee  chairmen  out 
of  prestige-enhancing  Jobs.  This  Is  the  plan 
for  reducing  the  number  of  Senate  and  House 
committees  through  elimination  of  some  and 
consolidation  of  others.  In  final  form,  the 
bill  reduces  Senate  committees  from  33  to  15 
and  House  committees  from  48  to  19.  The 
District  committees,  incidentally,  are  re- 
tained, as  the  committee  had  recommended. 
This  streamlining  of  the  committee  struc- 
ture was  rated  by  the  Joint  cocnmittee  ahead 
of  all  other  changes  in  importance,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  the  work  of 
Congress  is  done  in  a  "committee  workshop" 
that  is  inefficient  and  outmoded.  The  new 
allnement  will  eliminate  most  of  the  over- 
lapping and  duplication  of  functions  which 
have  handicapped  committee  work  In  the 
past. 

There  are  many  other  proposed  Improve- 
ments in  the  congressional  machinery,  in- 
cluding a  budget-balancing  plan  designed  to 
keep  appropriations  in  line  with  revenues. 
Senate  and  House  disagreed  on  the  amount 
of  salary  increases  but  compromised  In  con- 
ference on  a  $2,500  raise,  and  concurred  In 
bringing  their  Members  under  a  retirement 
system.  Few  persons  will  begrudge  legisla- 
tors these  benefits,  which.  In  the  end,  should 
make  service  in  Congress  more  attractive  to 
men  of  high  caliber.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  tbe 
congressional  reorganization  program  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  Congress  Into 
step  with  the  fast-moving  age  In  which  it 
plays  so  prominent  a  part. 


New  Deal  Frustration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than 
3  months  ago,  this  Nation  was  in  a  tur- 
moil due  to  strikes  in  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  miners  and  railroad  men 
participated.  There  was  a  widespread, 
pent-up.  specific  demand  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  pass 
some  legislation  to  make  such  future  tie- 
ups  highly  unlikely,  if  not  impossible. 

I  well  remember  that  at  a  time  when  it 
seemed  that  the  very  stones  would  cry 
out  for  action,  the  President  came  before 
Congress  and  urged  Members  to  pass  a 
labor  program  which  embodied  many 
good  points  and  some  very  bad  points. 
This  body  passed  the  legislation  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  but  the  legislation 
was  bottled  up  in  the  Senate  and  never 
has  emerged. 

Still  later,  as  you  know,  there  did 
emerge  what  became  known  as  the  Case 
bill.  This  was  the  best  possible  piece  of 
legislation  that  could  be  passed,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  and  it  would  have 
gone  far  toward  restoring  some  sem- 
blance of  a  balance  between  labor  and 
Industry,  with  resultant  protection  for 
the  millions  of  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

This  good  bill  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  was  sent  to  President  Tru- 
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man.  He  vetoed  It  at  the  urging  of  la- 
bor lobbyists.  His  action  in  this  respect 
was  recognized  widely  as  a  "sop"  toward 
the  CIO  and  other  militant  minority  la- 
bor groups. 

A  little  later,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
passed  and  sent  to  the  White  House  the 
so-called  Hobbs  bill,  which  was  nothing 
in  the  world  but  a  law  which  restated  the 
old  laws  against  highway  robbery.  Con- 
fronted with  this  bill  and  its  obvious, 
long-felt  need,  the  President  signed  it 
into  law.  If  he  had  not  done  so,  in  all 
likelihood  the  bill  would  have  been  passed 
over  his  veto. 

The  fact  that  he  finally  signed  the 
Hobbs  bill  should  not  be' viewed  mistak- 
enly by  any  citizen  as  a  sign  that  this 
predominantly  Democratic  Congress  and 
this  Democratic  administration  has  done 
anything  at  all  about  the  need  for  labor 
legislation.  The  mountain  again  has  la- 
bored and  brought  forth  a  mouse. 

As  everyone  who  is  at  all  famihar  with 
the  situation  knows,  the  Hobbs  bill  had 
been  passed  by  this  House  again  and 
again.  Heretofore,  it  had  been  stalled  in 
the  Senate,  but  its  enactment  and  sign- 
ing into  law  was  long  overdue — at  least 
8  years  overdue  and  likely  much  longer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  New  Deal  had 
not  had  a  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  executive  branch  of  this  Gov- 
ernment had  not  consistently  catered  to 
a  rapacious  minority  in  the  organized- 
labor  minority,  there  would  never  have 
been  a  need  for  the  Hobbs  bill,  for.  I  re- 
peat, it  merely  reiterated,  in  effect,  the 
law  against  highway  robbery. 

I  would  not  dare  let  this  Congress 
adjourn  without  restating  this  recent 
American  labor  history,  because  I,  for 
one,  am  convinced  that  the  people  want 
the  so-called  Wagner  Act  amended  in 
such  a  way  as  to  take  the  heel  of  an  or- 
ganized labor  minority  off  the  neck  of  the 
American  i)eople. 

As  we  all  know,  after  all  the  hullabaloo 
and  make-believe  fight  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  certain  leaders  in  the  railway 
brotherhoods  in  recent  months,  there  still 
is  no  new  labor  law  in  existence  which 
would  make  unlikely,  or  impossible,  the 
recurrence  of  the  economic  stagnation 
which  came  about  only  a  few  short  weeks 
ago. 

John  L.  Lewis  still  can  call  his  miners 
out  on  strike  or  give  them  permission  to 

A.  F.  Whitney  and  Alvanley  Johnston 
still  can  advise  the  railroad  workers  to 
strike  and  to  paralyze  the  Nation  any 
time  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  automobile  workers  still  can  walk 
out  and  break  their  contract  without 
possibility  of  being  penalized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment whenever  they  desire. 

The  steelworkers  still  can  break  their 
contract  and  bring  slow  paralysis  to 
every  segment  of  Industry  at  any  time 
they,  or  their  leaders,  please  to  do  it. 

Nothing  —  absolutely  nothing  —  has 
been  changed  by  this  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  this  Democratic  adminLstra- 
tion  to  protect  the  American  people 
against  left-wing  labor  leaders  who.  if 
they  desired,  could  band  together  and 
bring  the  greatest  industrial  machine  on 
earth  to  a  quick  and  disastrous  halt 
whenever  and  however  they  please. 

We  have  heard  many  speeches  and 
read  many  statements  from  the  Presi- 


dent and  other  administration  leaders 
about  the  necessity  for  a  strong  defense 
as  a  bulwark  and  as  a  threat  to  other 
nations. 

We  have  seen  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration bludgeon  the  draft  down  the 
throats  of  millions  of  American  parents 
who  were  opposed  to  it. 

We  have  heard  talk  of  Increasing  our 
forces  abroad  and  of  the  necessity  for 
continuing  atomic  research  and  research 
in  every  field  of  endeavor  relating  to  war 
and  preparation  for  war. 

Yet,  this  Democratic  administration — 
and  I  want  the  record  to  show  it  plain- 
ly—has let  month  after  month  pass  with- 
out working  for  and  obtaining  legisla- 
tion which  would  prevent  one  or  two  or 
three  labor  leaders  from  combining  and 
halting  our  industrial  machine.  The 
only  reason  such  a  Nation-wide  strike 
has  not  been  held  is  because  the  labor 
leaders  have  not  yet  wanted  to  hold  it — 
not  because  they  cannot. 

We  are  all  cognizant,  I  am  sui-e,  of  the 
fact  that  every  once  in  a  wliile  West- 
brook  Pegler.  or  some  honest  union  lead- 
er, comes  out  with  a  blast — fully  docu- 
mented—that Communists  control  cer- 
tain unions.    Always,  when  I  read  such 
disclosures,  I  ask  myself  one  question: 
What  if  the  Communists  were  to  get  in 
control  of  the  biggest  and  most  impor- 
tant unions?    We  know  what  their  ob- 
jective  Is — to   overthrow   this   Govern- 
ment— and  we  know  how  slippery  and 
slimy  they  are.  and  we  must  never  dis- 
coimt  the  possibility  that  they  can  get 
control  at  the  top  of  any  union  in  Amer- 
ica.   I  ask  again:  What  if  they  should? 
Under  existing  laws  they  could  do  this 
Nation  more  harm  by  one  strike  than 
any  known  enemy  could  do  in  a  year. 
They  could  render  us  immobile  from  a 
military  standpoint  at  home,  they  could 
tie  up  our  merchant  ships,  they  could 
close  down  our  mines,  they  could  shut 
down  our  steel  mills,  they  could  virtually 
destroy  this  country  from  within  unless 
there  were  swift,  sure  action.     And  in 
the  confusion  they  might  be  able  to  seize 
the  Government  itself. 

I  am  not  talking  about  something  that 
is  far-fetched  or  recounting  to  you  the 
bad  dreams  of  a  maniac.  I  am  telling 
you  that  under  existing  labor  laws,  if  the 
Communists  were  to  get  in  full  control 
at  the  top  of  only  a  few  key  unions,  they 
cotild  make  this  strong  Nation  a  mighty 
weak  Nation  in  a  very  short  time.  Even 
with  all  the  laws  In  the  world,  we  must 
be  careful  as  long  as  the  Communist  fifth 
column  marches  in  America.  But  with- 
out the  needed  laws,  we  must  be  vigilant 
eternally. 

We  Americans  must  remember  that 
the  commies  are  working  wlule  we  are 
sleeping— that  they  are  not  thinking  of 
making  money,  but  of  seizing  power,  that 
they  do  not  dream  of  life  in  a  better 
America,  but  of  ruling  In  a  Sovletized 
America. 

When  I  return  to  my  home,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, you  can  depend  upon  it  that,  when 
asked  what  happened  in  Washington 
after  aU  the  hullabaloo  in  regard  to 
needed  labor  legislaUon.  my  reply  will  be : 
"Tbe  Democrats  put  out  a  lot  of  beauti- 
ful words  but,  as  usual,  they  faUed  mis- 
erably to  perform." 


Reorf aniz&tion  of  Coafress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKUIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA-nVES 
Saturday.  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Gould  Lincoln  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 

TBI   POUTICAL   UIIX 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 
Congress,  probably  to  the  surprise  ol  many 
of  its  Members— particularly  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  change— finds  Itself  stream- 
lined today  as  a  result  of  the  passage  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  the  La  FoUette-Mou- 
roney  bill.  The  measure  Is  designed  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  action  by  the  legisla- 
tive body,  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  tbe  under- 
brush which  has  clogged  the  motion  of  the 
Senate  with  its  96  Members  and  the  House 
with  its  435. 

Advantages  which  accrue  from  the  new 
legislation  are  many.  Prlncipel  among  them 
are  the  reorganization  of  the  committee 
structure  of  both  Houses;  the  legislative 
budget,  which  will  be  worked  out  early  in 
each  session  of  the  Congress;  the  overseeing 
of  administrative  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  streamlined  standing  com- 
mittees, and  the  increased  staffing  of  the 
congressional  conunltteca  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Bureau. 

The  number  of  standing  committees  oi 
the  Senate  is  reduced  from  33  to  15;  of  the 
House  from  48  to  19.  The  Jurladlctlon  of  the 
new  committees  has  been  extended  to  cover 
the  subjects  which  In  the  past  have  been  In 
the  hands  of  the  larger  number  of  commit- 
tees One  of  the  most  important  changea 
is  the  creation  of  a  single  committee  in  the 
House  and  a  single  committee  In  the  Senate 
to  deal  with  the  armed  aervlcea.  Instead  of 
having  separate  committees  on  military  and 
naval  affairs. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  pend- 
ing biU  to  unify  the  aervicea.  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  national  defense  will  be  handled  by 
the  same  committee  In  Congrets— no  longer 
will  needs  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy 
be  considered  In  separate  vacuums.  Un- 
doubtedly this  decision  of  the  Congress  will 
have  an  ImporUnt  effect  on  the  measure, 
which  has  been  strongly  supported  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  for  the  unification  of  the  serv- 

The  legislative  budget  should  go  far  toward 
keeping  Federal  expenditures  and  revenues 
within  balance  In  the  future.  The  budget 
win  be  worked  out  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  acting  together. 

If  the  expenditures,  according  to  tue 
budget,  are  to  be  In  excess  of  the  revenues. 
then  provision  must  be  made  for  increasing 
the  national  debt  to  the  extent  of  that 
deficit— a  stem  check  on  the  runaway  fa- 
cility of  appropriating  public  money  In  the 

^  In  the  recent  past— and  Indeed  since  tiM 
1880's  when  a  single  committee  of  the  Hotiae 
originated  both  appropriation  and  tax  legis- 
lation—Congresa  has  gone  ahead  with  Ita  ap- 
propriations and  left  the  revenue  ralalng  to 
catch  up,  If  poeslble.  a  year  or  two  later. 

Attached  to  the  bill  la  an  Increaee  »n  tAji 
compensaUon  of  the  Memtwa-from  •10.000 
to  $15  000,  $12,500  m  aalary  and  $2,500  In 
expense  allowance.  ThU  Increaae  la  long 
overdue.  With  the  Income  taxea  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  plus  the  Income  taxea  of 
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•cu  developed.  Such  processes  are  man- 
made — not  natural  proceasea — to  serve  hu- 
manity.   It  la  a  natural  process  for  rivers  to 


with  other  branches  of  the  United  States 
Ooveramcnt.  and  enabling  it  better  to  meet 
Its  responsibilities  under  the  Constitution." 
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the  millions  of  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

This  good  bill  passed  both  Houses  of 

Congress  and  was  sent  to  President  Tru- 


^«aa  va«        vx^ 


whenever  and  however  they  please. 

We  have  heard  many  speeches  and 
read  many  statements  from  the  Presi- 


"The  Democrats  put  oui  a  ioi  oi  ucuuii- 
ful  words  but.  as  usual,  they  failed  mis- 
erably to  perform." 


expense  allowance.  *"«  *».*..».— ~  —  —--«» 
overdue.  With  the  income  taxes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  plus  the  Income  taxes  of 


\ 
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the  States.  Members  of  the  Hotise  and  Sen- 
ate have  had  little  "take  home"  pay.  Cer- 
tainly a  small  amount  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  Members  must  maintain  homes  in 
Washincton  and  In  their  own  States,  and. 
iu  tb«  caae  of  House  Members,  make  a  cam- 
paign for  reflection  every  3  years,  and  In  the 
case  of  Senators,  every  6  years.  This  in- 
crease In  sal&ry  may  have  been  the  "sugar" 
which  helped  the  bill  finally  to  pass.  As- 
suredly, it  was  not  without  lU  effect. 

The  history  of  congressional  pay  indicates 
the  wvrlneea  with  which  the  matter  has  al- 
ways been  approactaad.  In  1850  the  salaries 
af  Mambcrs  of  OoogrcM — which  has  been 
the  same  for  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House— was  •3.000.  After  the  Civil  War.  in 
IMS.  the  salary  was  Increased  to  $5,000. 
Farty-ooe  years  rolled  by  before  there  was 
another  pay  tneraaae  when  In  1907  the  sal- 
ary was  made  r7.A00.  In  1935  It  was  boosted 
to  tlO.000.  the  figure  for  the  present  Con- 
gress, and  now  21  years  later  It  is  proposed 
to  go  to  1 15.000  for  the  new  Congress  which 
comes  in  January  3. 

Members  have  had  a  g2.500  expense  allow- 
ance, during  the  present  session.  This  is 
continued  by  the  new  bUl  and  becomes  part 
of  the  1 15,000  compensation.  When  It  is 
conaidered  that  labor  generally  received 
about  gl  a  day  a  half  century  ago  and  now 
receives  gl  an  hour  for  similar  work,  or  per- 
haps more,  the  proposed  Increase  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  does  not  seem  out  of  place. 

The  bill  provides  also  a  retirement  pay 
system  for  Members  of  Congress  who  care  to 
avaU  themselves  of  it  by  allocating  6  percent 
of  their  basic  pay.  They  must  have  served 
at  least  6  years  and  have  reached  the  age  of 
63  to  become  beneficiaries. 

The  streamlining  plan  for  Congress  was 
worked  out  by  a  Joint  special  committee, 
with  Senator  La  Pollettx,  of  Wisconsin,  as 
chairman,  and  Representative  Monronzt,  of 
Oklahoma.  Democrat,  playing  the  leading 
rolls.  To  them,  and  to  Representative 
DtaxszN.  of  Illinois,  Republican  whip  of  the 
House,  must  go  the  credit  in  large  measure 
for  the  reform  legislation. 


Refulation  W  Sboald  Be  Rescinded  at 
Once 
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or 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
made  .several  talks,  both  in  and  out  of 
Consress.  during  the  last  year  on  the 
subject  of  consumer  credit  and  the  in- 
famous regulation  W.  which  controls, 
regulates,  and  regiments  consumer  credit 
in  the  Nation. 

This  regulation  was  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  this  country  in  wartime  and  no 
serious  objection  was  raised.  However, 
we  are  now  at  peace  and  this  regulation 
should  be  rescinded  in  order  that  we 
might  have  fairness  and  Justice  in  the 
distribution  of  credit  facilities  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country. 

■  Furthermore,  the  regulation  is  ham- 
pering reconversion  and  will  eventually 
be  the  cause  of  further  serious  distress 
among  factory  workers,  consumers,  and 
management  alike,  imless  it  is  eliminated 
soon. 

I  am  glad  to  insert  into  the  Rxcoro, 
for  my  colleagues  and  readers  of  the 
Rkcoro.    an    excellent    article    entitled 


"Consumer  Credit  Rule"  from  the  Chi- 
cago Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  19, 
1946.     The  article  follows: 

coNsxTMnt  cxzorr  stn.z 

Having  tasted  consumer  credit  regulation 
during  most  of  the  war  a  majority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  smacks  Its  lips  and 
asks  for  more  of  the  same.  The  board's  an- 
nual report  calls  upon  Congress  to  grant 
permanent  authority  to  regulate  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  credit,  as  a  means  of 
softening  the  Impact  of  cyclical  swings. 

The  report  has  been  Issued  piecemeal  to 
the  press  and  pending  study  of  the  section 
dealing  with  consumer  credit  only  the  views 
of  those  favoring  permanent  regulation  are 
available  In  detaU.  The  attitude  of  the 
minority  can,  however,  be  surmised  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  board  minority's  position  will  square 
pretty  much  with  that  of  businessmen  who 
believe  that  there  is  no  right  or  economic 
reason  for  Government  to  dictate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  consumers  shall  acquire 
goods  through  the  Installment  method. 
These  businessmen  are  in  the  great  majority, 
though  there  are  a  few  who  can  work  with 
such  controls  existing. 

Regulation  W,  which  was  Imposed  In  war- 
time to  supplement  other  controls,  was 
accepted  by  virtuaUy  all  businessmen  as  un- 
avoidable In  the  emergency.  Most  of  them 
would  like  to  see  it  liberalized  immediately 
and  dropped  altogether  in.  say,  a  year. 

The  purpose  of  regulation  W  was  to  Im- 
pose restraints  on  Inflation  but.  as  anyone 
can  observe  these  days,  it  is  not  doing  that. 
Its  effect  Is  to  handicap  the  person  who  can 
buy  only  on  time  and  favor  the  cash  buyer. 
On  the  piuchase  of  a  new  car,  for  example, 
regulation  W  requires  a  third  down  and  the 
balance  in  15  months,  as  compared  with  18, 
24.  and  even  30  months  In  the  past.  This 
means  that  the  Installment  buyer  of  the 
lowest-priced  automobile  today  must  pay  $85 
or  so  a  month,  a  sum  beyond  the  abUity  of 
the  masses  to  pay  out  of  earnings. 

While  the  regulation  remains  in  effect,  a 
more  reasonable  arrangement  would  be  25 
percent  down  and  the  balance  In  18  months. 
This  liberalization  would  encourage  sales  of 
such  goods  as  radios,  which  currently  are 
moving  slowly  because  the  customer  must 
put  up  $33  or  more  on  console  sets.  In  prewar 
times  a  $10  down  payment  was  the  rule. 

The  effect  of  regulation  W  now  Is  to  en- 
courage the  buying  public  to  withdraw  sav- 
Ings  and  cash  E  bonds.  That  procedure 
is  helping  the  inflation  spiral. 

It  can  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  per- 
manent regulation  of  consumer  credit,  by 
which  the  Reserve  Board  would  tighten  the 
rules  in  boom  times  and  relax  them  when 
a  depression  is  in  the  ofBng.  would  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  controlling  cycles.  The  pro- 
posal Is  especially  ludicrous  when  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  there  might  have  to  be  Govern- 
ment subsidization  of  financing  sales  of  auto- 
mobiles to  the  unemployed. 


Stevenson  Antidisease  Bill— H.  R.  5715— 
Provides  Foundation  for  Research  To 
Discover  a  Cure  for  Cancer  and  All 
Incurable  Diseases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  in  favor  of  cancer  research.  I  have 
Introduced  H.  R.  5715  providing  for  med- 


ical and  scientific  research  to  discover  a 
cure  for  cancer,  infantile  paralysis, 
rheumatic  fever,  rheumatic  heart  dis- 
ease, arthritis,  tn-ain  fever,  nephritis,  per- 
nicious anemia  and  all  other  so-called 
incurable  diseases. 

We  Repubhcans  have  always  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  program  of  this  na- 
ture. The  Republicans  favor  the  enact- 
ment of  a  sound  bill  providing  the  know- 
how  to  discover  means  of  curing  and  pre- 
venting cancer  and  all  other  degenera- 
tive diseases.  We  feel  it  is  humanitarian 
to  support  legislation  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  establishment  of  research 
laboratories  in  this  country  to  be  stalled 
by  the  finest  medical  and  scientific 
brains  of  the  world  whose  determined  ef- 
fort it  will  be  to  find  the  cure  for  all  such 
diseases  that  have  been  a  scourge  upon 
the  human  race  for  centuries. 

In  1942  cancer  alone  killed  163,000 
people  in  the  United  States.  Deaths 
from  cancer  and  other  degenerative  dis- 
eases last  year  numbered  more  than  the 
deaths  of  members  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  World  War. 

We  built  entire  cities  and  employed 
more  than  125.000  workers  and  scientists 
to  develop  the  atomic  bomb.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  bill,  H.  R.  5715,  is  to  make 
possible  the  construction  of  research 
laboratories  and  medical  institutions 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  scientific 
machinery,  where  the  keenest  brains  of 
the  world  may  carry  on  independent  re- 
search, with  the  sole  purpose  and  deter- 
mination of  finding  a  cure  for  cancer, 
infantile  paralysis,  rheumatic  fever, 
rheumatic  heart  disease,  and  the  other 
so-called  incurable  diseases  enumerated 
in  my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  good  government  is  con- 
cerned with  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  I  have  always  stood 
for  the  highest  precepts  of  government 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  I  am  concerned 
with  the  fate  of  millions  of  our  people 
who  are  doomed  to  mental  and  physical 
torture  and  death  due  to  cancer  and 
other  degenerative  diseases,  sometimes 
called  incurable  diseases. 

To  discover  the  cure  for  cancer  or  any 
degenerative  disease  will  mean  the  alle- 
viation of  untold  mental  and  physical 
suffering  for  millions  of  people  now  liv- 
hig.  and  millions  yet  unborn. 

Human  beings  must  not  be  left  to  die 
without  the  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  science,  medicine,  brains,  and  money 
to  discover  a  cure  for  cancer  and  other 
so-called  incurable  diseases,  such  as  in- 
fantile paralysis,  rheumatic  fever,  rheu- 
matic heart  disease.  Bright's  disease, 
diabetes,  arthritis,  brain  fever,  pernicious 
anemia,  arteriosclerosis,  and  nephritis, 
diseases  that  are  the  plague  and  the 
scourge  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  8  of  this  year  I 
introduced  H.  R.  5715  in  the  House.  My 
bill  provides  for  the  mobilization  of  the 
scientific  resources  of  the  entire  United 
States,  together  with  the  best  medical 
and  scientific  brains  of  the  world,  with 
the  aid  of  the  most  modern  research 
machinery  and  equipment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  the  cause  and  cure  of 
cancer,  and  all  other  degenerative  dis- 
eases which  I  have  herein  enumerated. 
My  bill,  H.  R.  5715,  should  receive  the 
Immediate  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 
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Address  of  Most  Rev.  Bcraard  J. 
Skeil,  D.  D. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Most  Reverend  Bernard 
J.  Shell.  D.  D.,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Chi- 
cago, before  the  International  Alliance 
of  Allied  Stage  Employees  and  Motion 
Picture  Operators  (A.  P.  of  L.)  Conven- 
tion, July  22.  1946. 

When  we  think  of  the  recent  wave  of  great 
strikes,  so  lately  settled,  and  when  we  think 
of  the  strikes  now  in  progress,  we  cannot  be 
too  happy  over  the  advance  we  have  made  In 
the  United  States  toward  a  better  society. 
Whatever  may  be  the  other  reasoua  for  the 
strikes,  certainly  the  reason  underlying  all 
others  is  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the 
worker  with  his  share  of  the  good  things 
America  so  abundantly  provides.  In  the  past 
12  years  we  have  been  blessed  by  social  legis- 
lation that  was  sorely  needed  and  that  was 
enacted  at  a  providential  time.  But,  we  see 
now,  very  clearly,  that  even  this  Is  Insuffl- 
clent.  Por  the  social  frontiers  of  our  society 
are  as  vast  and  uncharted  in  their  way  as 
were  the  geographic  frontiers  of  our  Nation 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  other  words, 
although  we  have  admirable  social  legislation, 
It  still  scratches  only  the  surface.  What  we 
need  is  fundamental  social  and  economic 
reconstruction.  And  I  mean  fundamental  In 
the  sense  meant  by  the  Popes,  from  Leo  xm 
to  Plus  xn. 

I  realize  full  well  that  this  is  asking  for  a 
transformation  not  only  in  economics  but  es- 
pecially m  morals.  I  realize  also  that  this  is 
a  process  which  requires  many  years.  But 
this  docs  not  mean  that  we  are  to  remain  idle, 
waiting  for  the  time  when  we  shall  suddenly 
find  our  minds  freed  from  dusty  and  dan- 
gerous preconceptions.  There  are  immediate 
Issues  to  be  dealt  with,  quickly  and  intelli- 
gently. 

Such  an  Issue  Is  the  OPA,  now  going 
through  another  strafnlng  process  In  Con- 
gress. No  one  with  any  feeling  for  people, 
no  one  with  the  barest  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics, will  deny  that  OPA  was  a  providen- 
tial Instrument  for  the  ordinary  people  of 
our  Nation.  Yet.  Congress  waited  untU  June 
28,  2  days  before  the  dead  line,  to  pass  a  bUl 
which  extended  the  life  of  OPA  for  one  more 
year.  The  pc^ular  revulsion  at  congressional 
indifference  to  the  will  of  the  people  was 
aptly  summed  up  by  President  Truman  when 
he  called  It  "a  choice  between  Inflation  with 
a  statute  and  Inflation  without  one."  The 
principal  objection,  of  course,  was  to  the  Taft 
amendment,  which  "puts  Into  (manufactur- 
ing) prices  the  profit  i)er  unit  of  sales  which 
the  industry  receiv2d  for  that  particular 
product  In  the  year  1941."  It  Is  Important  to 
note,  as  the  Commonweal  says,  that  the  Taft 
amendment  did  not  choose  any  old  year,  but 
only  1941,  "a  wonderful  year  for  profits,  more 
wonderful  than  any  year  since,  and  50  per- 
cent more  wonderful  than  t*e  very,  very  won- 
derful year  of  1929."  Generally,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  15  percent  In  the  cost 
of  living  since  OPA  died.  It  Is  absolutely 
certain  that,  without  controls,  prices  will  rise 
farytastically.  Perhapw  the  saddest  facet  of 
the  whole  OPA  Qasco  Is  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Congressmen  are  determined  to 
make  the  next  years  very  profitable  for  proflt- 
een;  at  the  same  time,  American  labor  has  no 
Intention  of  letting  prices  rise  without  de- 
manding  Increases   in    wages.    A   new   and 


more  disturbing  wave  of  strikes  now  seems 
unavoidable,  and  the  blame  will  rest  largely 
with  Congress.  All  of  this  should  teach  us. 
for  one  thing,  that  politics  and  economics 
are  very  closely  related.  And  we  would  be 
fools  indeed  to  return  to  Congress  men  whose 
rank  irresponslbUity  threatens  the  Nation 
with  chaos. 

As  another  means  in  the  solution  of  our 
difflculties,  I  urge  the  passage  of  the  65-ccnt 
minimum -wage  law.  Even  this  would  only 
give  the  workers  concerned  the  magnificent 
suxa  of  926  a  week,  or  91.452  a  year.  It 
should  be  passed  without  delay.  Although 
the  figure  is  still  substandard,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  family  living 
wage.  As  such.  I  believe.  It  has  moral  pri- 
ority over  other  considerations.  I  wonder 
whether  the  opponents  of  the  65-cent  mini- 
mum wage  would  like  to  live  on  $26  a  week. 
I  wonder  whether  the  economic  royalists  and 
their  lackeys  realize  that,  even  with  tills  piti- 
ful Increase,  the  beneficiaries  would  still  have 
to  struggle  for  a  bare  existence.  Since  this 
legislation  has  been  gathering  dust  in  the 
House  for  many  months,  I  think  a  deluge  of 
mail  and  telegrams  would  at  least  momen- 
tarily arouse  the  reluctant  Representatives 
from  their  indifference. 

To  quicken  the  coming  of  the  good  society, 
the  guaranteed  annual  living  wage  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  It  Is  no  dreamy  specu- 
lation of  impractical  planners.  It  Is  likely 
that  no  other  single  meastire  wotild  do  more 
to  bring  about  the  traditional  American 
dream  of  a  social  order  worthy  of  man.  It 
is  a  very  obvious  means  of  aiding  men  to 
achieve  their  temporal  and  eternal  end  as 
human  beings  and  children  of  God.  This 
alone  gives  the  annual  wage  a  sound  moral 
Justification.  Certainly  it  would  add  io  a 
stabilized  family  life.  This  would  be  a  pure 
gain  for  us,  since  a  strong  family  life  Is  the 
basis  of  a  healthy  nation. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  all  of  the  guar- 
anteed annual  wage  plans  now  In  operation 
In  America  were  undertaken  at  the  initiative 
of  private  industry.  Parslghted  businessmen 
have  contributed  much  to  the  new  plan. 

Labor  unions  must  extend  their  activities 
beyond  a  mere  definition  of  wages  and  hours 
and  the  settlement  of  Isolated  grievances. 
Labor  unions  ought  to  participate  in  the 
management  of  Industry.  This  is  simply  a 
question  of  the  workers"  rightful  request  for 
a  voice  in  things  that  affect  them  vitally. 
Union-management  cooperation  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  principles  of  democracy  into  in- 
dustry; It  Is  an  Instrument  through  which 
all  persons  in  Industry  participate  at  all 
levels  In  working  out  their  mutual  problems. 
Our  fabulous  wartime  production  Is  an  amaz- 
ing proof  of  the  effect  of  tmlty  and  coopera- 
tion. A  few  outstanding  American  Industries 
have  made  a  start  in  this  direction.  Without 
any  harm  to  anyone  involved.  I  think  Plus 
XI  was  referring  to  this  when  he  said,  "In 
the  present  state  of  human  society  •  •  • 
we  deem  it  advisable  that  the  wage  contract 
should,  when  possible,  be  modified  somewhat 
by  a  contract  of  partnership,  as  Is  already 
being  tried  in  various  ways  to  the  no  small 
gain  both  of  the  wage  earners  and  of  the  em- 
ployers. In  this  way,  wage  earners  are  made 
sharers  In  some  sort  In  the  ownership,  or 
the  management,  or  the  profits.  And  again 
he  is  pertinent  when  he  says.  "Unless  the 
various  forms  of  human  endeavor,  dependent 
one  upon  the  other,  are  united  in  mutual 
harmony  and  mutual  support;  unless,  above 
all,  brains,  capital,  and  labor  combine  to- 
gether for  common  effort,  man's  toil  cannot 
produce  due  fruit." 

Only  those  who  are  economically  Illiterate 
will  oppose  these  proposals.  They  would  be 
a  sure  means  of  achieving  for  mUlior.s  of 
Americans  that  standard  of  living  about 
which  so  much  is  said,  but  which  la  posessed 
by  so  few. 

While  we  are  trying  to  reach  fundamental 
reform,  morally  and  aoclally,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


has  always  played  a  larg»  part  in  the  sort  of 
society  we  have.  This  Is  a  relationship  we 
wish  to  preserve.  But,  if  we  really  wish  to 
build  a  society  in  which  Christian  values  are 
IH-eserved  and  in  which  man  can  live  as  a 
child  of  God.  then  let  us  examine  closely 
the  kind  of  men  we  have  In  Congreas.  With 
tinmatched  stupidity,  this  Congress  has  con- 
sistently sloughed  off  the  21 -point  recon- 
version program  of  President  Tnmian .  Often 
consistency  is  a  debilitating  and  vicious  lux- 
tiry  which  we  can  111  afford.  We  are  wltneM- 
ing  a  kind  of  national  refusal  of  responsi- 
bility. A  phenomenon  which  to  not  tmfa- 
mUlar  in  this  country.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
either  party,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  astonishment  at  the  excellent 
Republican  record  of  some  of  our  southern 
Democrats.  There  are  some  outstanding  men 
In  Congress,  men  of  statesmanlike  quality, 
of  high  intelligence,  and  with  a  deep  con- 
cern for  their  country,  but  their  number  to 
not  legion. 

If  we  Wish  retaiy  to  effect  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  society,  we  must  examine  our  rela- 
tions with  one  another  very  closely,  and  if 
we  look  at  ourselves  honestly,  we  discover 
that  we  need,  basically,  love  for  one  another. 
I  do  not  mean  a  sentiment  that  comes  and 
goes  with  passing  whims,  but  the  steady  flame 
of  Christian  love  that  animates  all  good  souls. 
Th?  world  needs  bitterly  the  love  of  men  for 
men.  tho  love  of  Chinese  for  Caucasian,  of 
the  Negro  for  the  white,  of  the  Pole  for  the 
Russian,  of  the  Irish  for  the  Jew.  and  the  love 
of  the  American  for  all  the  world.  Love  Is 
not  for  the  weak,  it  Is  for  the  strong,  for 
only  the  strong  can  quell  the  pangs  of  envy, 
only  the  strong  can  grapple  with  the  tearing 
tenacles  of  hate,  only  the  strong  man  can 
accept  his  brother  on  terms  of  honest  equal- 
ity without  rancor,  with  the  love  of  brother 
for  brother. 

And  let  us  not  talk  of  the  brotherhood  of. 
man  in  loose,  vague  terms.  The  brotherhood 
of  man  Is  no  mere  political  slogan:  It  to  a 
reality.  We  are  all  brothers  because  we  are 
all  literally  God's  children.  Without  thto 
basis,  brotherhood  to  a  mere  catchword. 
Brotherhood  to  a  living,  pulsating  reality; 
It  to  a  real  factor  in  oxur  lives,  which  we  can 
lieglect  only  at  great  peril.  The  present 
state  of  the  wcM'ld  to  a  prime  example  of  what 
happens  when  men  forget  or  deny  their 
Intimate  relationship  with  one  another. 

We  are  alarmed,  legitimately  alarmed,  at 
the  divisions  which  have  grown  up  among  ua 
Americans.  Labor  and  management  are  still 
seriously  divided;  and  the  farmer  to  against 
them  both,  while  the  consumer  is  lost  In  the 
shufBe.  We  see  Poles  hating  Russians,  the 
Irtoh  hating  the  English,  the  whites  suspi- 
cious of  the  Chinese,  and  all  united  In  hating 
the  Jews  and  the  Negroes,  who  return  the 
bate.  We  see  Irish-Americans  gathering  for 
various  meetings;  we  se«  the  Poltoh-Amerl- 
cans  and  the  German -Americans,  etc..  gath- 
ering for  their  various  purposes.  But  we  se« 
precious  little  of  any  of  our  people  getting  to- 
gether simply  as  Americans.  We  need  unity, 
now  as  never  before.  But  we  shall  not  have 
that  unity  until  we  start  to  act  as  Americana 
without  hyphens.  Unfortunately,  the  most 
malicious  weapon  of  divtolon  lies  In  the  field 
of  religion.  I  say  malicious  because  theo- 
logical differences,  which  should  be  argued 
on  their  own  merits,  have  often  been  delib- 
erately forgotten  in  the  welter  of  misunder- 
standing and  bigotry  in  which  we  have  sub* 
merged  ourselves. 

It  to  true  that  many  men  In  high  places 
oppose  all  reforms  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  changes  that  are  taking  place. 
They  are  hawking  the  same  old  wares  of 
political  and  social  shoddy,  and  they  are 
totally  unaware  that  disaster  threatens  to 
engulf  us  air.  Tet.  theee  men  are  not  the 
only  enemies  of  progress.  There  an  oth«rs 
more  subtle,  and  therefore  more  dangwous. 
Some  of  these  unhappily  are  in  the  labor 
movement.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  OommU" 
ntou.    It  to  useless  to  dcnv  that  there  are 
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CommimUta  tn  labor  unions.  But  It  U  an 
arrant  he  and  bjiterlcal  nonaenae  to  claim 
that  all  unlona  are  dominated  by  Commu- 
nlata.  Howerer.  the  small  percentage  of 
Commtm^lsts  In  the  unions  do  bring  Immense 
barm  to  unionism  in  g«!neral.  Communists 
generally  are  not  InUrested  In  unionism. 
They  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  communism.  Wherever  Com- 
munist counsel  prevails,  labor  suffers. 

Nevertheless.  I  contend  that  when  Com- 
munists attain  leadership  In  any  union,  they 
do  so  only  because  of  the  apathy  of  the  rank- 
and-fUe  members.  The  average  union  mem- 
ber Is  morally  bound  to  see  that  his  union 
operates  honestly  and  efflclently.  His  duty  as 
a  union  member  requires  him  to  act  always 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  union  and  of 
the  Nation  at  large. 

It  might  be  asked  why  we  are  so  concerned 
with  the  temporal  aspects  of  man's  life.  Why 
do  I,  for  Instance,  a  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  speak  on  these  matters? 
Cardinal  Sallege  has  indicated  the  answer 
briefly:  "The  kingdom  of  God  Is  not  of  this 
world,  but  It  Is  in  this  world  that  It  is  won. 
It  Is  In  this  world  that  It  begins,  though  It 
Is  tn  Heaven  only  that  It  has  Its  plentltude." 

The  work  erf  salvation  begins  here :  A  man's 
work,  a  man's  home,  a  man's  family  have  a 
very  Intimate  bearing  on  the  aalvation  of  his 
Immortal  soul.  We  plead  for  economic  and 
social  betterment  only  to  make  It  a  little 
easier  for  men  to  enter  Heaven.  Man  has 
a  higher  destiny  than  this  earth.  We  want 
to  help  him  achieve  that  destiny.  That  Is 
why  we  hope  for  the  realization  of  some- 
thing that  ordinary  people  have  long  dreamed 
of.  They  dreamed  of  a  world  where  every- 
one would  have  everything  necessary  for  at- 
taining happiness.  They  dreamed  of  a  world 
where  destitution  would  only  be  a  melan- 
choly memory.  They  dreamed  of  a  world 
where  laughter  and  Innocent  merriment 
would  replace  suspicions  and  hate:  a  world 
where  nations  would  live  In  harmony  and 
prosperity.  They  dreamed  of  a  world  In 
which  there  would  not  be  Anglo-Saxon  nor 
Latin,  nor  Negro,  nor  Oriental,  but  only 
human  beings.  They  dream^  of  a  world 
peopled  by  men  clothed  In  th^  regal  dignity 
and  splendor  of  freedom;  a  woHd  that  would 
be  a  stepping  stone  to  Heavei 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACIirsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RtcoKo.  I  Include  an  address  delivered 
by  my  friend.  Dr.  Joseph  Francis  Thom- 
Ing.  rector  of  St.  Joseph's.  Carrollton 
Manor.  Md..  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. College  Park,  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  twentieth  annual  rural 
women's  short  course,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Venia  M.  Kellar, 
•MliUnt  director  of  the  extensioh  serv- 
iet.  The  lecture  deals  with  thje  rela- 
tionship between  the  good-neighbor 
policy  and  the  United  Nations.  It  bears 
the  title  "The  Place  of  the  American 
Republics  and  Canada  in  the  New  World 
Order."  ■ 


THE    PLACX    or    THK    AlCnUCAN    KEPtrBLICS     AND 
CANADA  IN  THX  NEW  WOELD  OROEB 

(By  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thornlng,  rector  of  St. 
Joseph's,  Carrollton  Manor,  Md.,  and  spe- 
cial lect\irer  on  sociology  In  the  Catholic 
University  of  Chile) 

In  the  terrible  flames  of  World  War  11.  the 
good-neighbor  policy,  as  conceived  by  Its 
architect,  Sumner  Welles,  and  promulgated  by 
Its  popularizer.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
met  the  supreme  test  of  "blood,  sweat,  and 
tears."  Tried  In  the  crucible  of  world-wide 
conflict,  Inter-Amerlcan  friendship  met  the 
challenge  of  totalitarian  nazi-fasclsm  tri- 
umphantly. As  our  good  neighbors  them- 
Eelves  often  proclaimed  In  the  course  of  the 
last  5  years,  "Las  Americas  unldas.  unidas 
venceran,"  "the  united  Americas  will  find 
victory  In  their  united  front." 

To  emphasize  the  contribution  of  the  other 
American  Republics  and  Canada  to  our  recent 
victory  Is  a  simple  act  of  Justice.  The  his- 
torical record  discloses  that,  almost  Imme- 
diately after  the  Japanese  sneak  attack  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  tiny  Republic  of  Costa  Rica, 
democratic  to  the  core,  hours  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  swung 
into  action,  had  declared  war  upon  the  war- 
lords of  Tokyo.  Although  only  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  Brazil  actually  dis- 
patched complete  army  divisions  to  fight  on 
the  battle  fronts  of  Europe,  the  other  peoples 
in  this  hemisphere,  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers, sympathized  effectively  with  our  cause, 
while  their  governments,  one  by  one,  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  Powers. 
In  a  most  critical  hour  for  the  peoples  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  American  Republics  and  Canada  es- 
tablished Itself  as  a  precious,  sacred  reality. 
Our  enemies  were  regarded  as  the  enemies 
of  America;  our  friends  the  faithful  allies  of 
humanity,  liberty,  and  democracy. 

Naturally  enough,  when  the  representa- 
tives of  peace-loving  nations  met  at  San 
Francisco,  exactly  1  year  ago.  they  discov- 
ered that  the  American  delegations — using 
the  word  "American"  In  the  complete,  correct 
sense  of  that  term — were  determined  that 
the  trled-and-true  moral  unity  of  the  New 
World  would  have  to  be  inte^ated  with 
the  framework  of  one  new  world,  embracing 
every  continent. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  United 
Nations  organization,  there  was  a  general 
rccoimitlon  of  the  unique  re«^ional  under- 
standing that  had  been  achieved.  In  an  era 
of  independent  liberty,  among  all  the  peoples 
who  live  in  South,  Central,  and  North  Amer- 
ica. Every  sincere  statesman  could  see  the 
3,000-mlle  unfortified  frontier  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
towering  figure  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  on 
the  crest  of  the  mountains  that  stretch  be- 
tween Chile  and  Argentina  in  South  America. 
It  was  acknowledged  that  the  new  world 
society  could  do  no  better  than  to  accept  as 
a  glorious  fact,  and  to  enlarge  upon  It  if 
possible,  the  spirit  syinbolized  by  the  words 
emblazoned  under  that  statue  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace: 

"Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble 
into  dust  than  the  peoples  of  Argentina  and 
Chile  shall  violate  the  peace  they  have  sworn 
to  maintain  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  the  Re- 
deemer." 

As  a  result.  In  chapter  Vin  (regional  ar- 
rangements), article  63,  paragraphs  one,  two, 
and  three  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions rend  as  follows: 

"1.  Nothing  In  the  present  Charter  pre- 
cludes the  existence  of  regional  arrangements 
or  agencies  lor  dealing  with  such  matters 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate  for  re-f 
glonal  action,  provided  that  such  arrange- 
ments or  agencies  and  their  activities  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Natlona. 


"2.  The  members  of  the  United  Nation.^ 
entering  into  such  arrangements  or  consti- 
tuting such  agencies  shall  make  every  effort 
to  achieve  pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes 
through  such  regional  arrangements  or  by 
such  regional  agencies  Isefore  referring  them 
to  the  Security  Council. 

"3.  The  Security  Council  shall  encourage 
the  development  of  pacific  settlement  of 
local  disputes  through  such  regional  arrange- 
ments or  by  such  regional  agencies  either  on 
the  Initiative  of  the  states  concerned  or  by 
reference  from  the  Security  Council." 

Entirely  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  thlj 
article  Is  the  Inter-Amerlcan  military  coop- 
eration bill,  which,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  was 
reported  favorably  on  June  5,  1946,  by  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  According  to  this 
provisions  of  this  measure,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  be-authoj-lzed  to 
supply  military  instruction  and  training  to 
other  American  states,  as  well  as  to  maintain 
their  equipment  and  to  transfer  to  them 
arms  and  munitions,  where  consistent  with 
the  military  and  naval  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  with  the  national  Interest. 

The  authorized  instruction  might  be  car- 
ried on  at  service  schools  within  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
In  which  case  the  students  could  be  supplied 
with  clothing,  medical  attention,  subsistence, 
quarters,  and  Government  transportation  to 
and  from  their  home  countries.  j 

All  agreements  contracted  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  proposed  law  would  be  subject 
to  any  general  system  for  the  regulation  cf 
armaments  which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  this  spontaneotis 
acknow'edgment  of  definite  limitations  upoQ 
national  sovereignty  written  into  legislation 
now  under  consideration  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  admission,  of  cojirse.  Is  Implicit  in  the* 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Inter- American  military,  naval,  and  air  col- 
laboration, within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations.  Is  one  step,  albeit  an  impor- 
tant one.  toward  fixing  the  responsibilities  of 
the  American  Republics  and  Canada  In  the 
new  world  order  Understandably  enough, 
measures  of  this  nature  would  be  of  chief 
concern  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

The  next  phase  of  Inter-Amerlcan  coopera- 
tion would  fall  directly  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion, or  rather  scope,  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  Since  the  basic  philosophy 
of  the  Charter  envisages  the  acceptance,  con- 
tinuance, and  strengthening  of  measures  car 
projects  that,  while  promoting  Inter-Amert- 
can  interests,  may  also  contribute  to  world 
stability  and  prosperity. 

During  World  War  II.  for  example,  tte 
United  States  of  America  and  other  allied 
nations  benefited  substantially  by  tte 
quinine,  quartz  crystals,  and  balsa  wood  cf 
Ecuador.  Peru,  and  Brazil;  the  tin,  mica,  and 
tungsten  of  Bolivia;  the  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
fruits  of  Cuba:  the  oil  of  Venezuela  and  Cc- 
lombia;  the  copper,  manganese,  nitrate.'j, 
lead,  and  vanadium  of  Chile;  the  hides  anl 
wool  of  Uruguay;  the  mahogany,  rubbei-, 
kapok,  henequen,  antimony,  chicle,  coffw, 
and  bananas  of  Central  America;  the  timber 
and  nickel  of  Canada;  and  by  the  zinc,  oi, 
and  lead  of  Mexico.  Thanks  to  bountiful 
supplies  of  prime  materials  drawn  from  th9 
soil  and  mines  of  Latin  America,  the  Unlte«l 
States  speedily  transformed  Itself  into  ai^ 
arsenal  of  democracy  and  later  Into  a  powerr 
ful  factor  In  the  organization  of  victory.        I 

Our  country,  at  the  same  time,  made  vital 
contributions  to  the  health,  sanitation.  Inl 
dustrlal.  and  agricultural  development  of  the 
other  American  republics.  Machinery,  elec- 
trical equipment,  modern  mining  tools,  and 
the  best  types  of  air,  rail,  and  automotive 
transport  were  put  into  the  hands  of  OUT 
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beginning  last  fall  had  made  price  in- 
creases Inevitable,  as  proved  by  the  fact 
that  from  March  to  June  the  OPA  had  to 


hope  and  believe  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  restore  (Government 
controls  on  at  least  grain,  livestock,  dairy 


11.1.     will 


In  wiping  out  his  job  along  with  a  lot  c|l 
timber. 

There  you  have  fair  examples  of  the  cauad 
of  half  our  forest  fires — Jvst  simple  careless- 
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good  neighbors.  In  short,  Inter-Amerlcan 
friendship  has  been.  Is,  and  must  remain  a 
two-way  proposition.  The  idea  that  the 
good-neighbor  policy  has  been  or  can  be 
a  one-way  street  is  a  complete  misconcep- 
tion. Furthermore,  as  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, it  Is  contrary  to  the  facts. 

In  every  department  of  life,  the  Americas 
and  Americans  have  much  to  learn  from 
each  other.  Strong  as  have  been  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  ties  which  bind  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Hemisphere  together,  they  can 
be  enormously  supplemented  by  an  inter- 
change of  culttiral  and  artistic  values. 

It  Is  significant,  ior  example,  that  in  South 
America  the  poet  is  esteemed  as  the  supreme 
ex]K)nent  of  what  is  true  and  beautiful  and 
good  in  life.  The  artist  gives  testimony  to 
the  paramount  nature  of  spiritual  values 
over  those  that  are  merely  material.  For  the 
majority  of  folks  In  Latin  America,  there  is 
a  golden  reality  wrapped  up  in  the  lines  of 
the  playwright,  Pedro  Calderdn  de  la  Barca : 

"Al  rey  la  hacienda  y  la  vlda 
Se  ha  de  dar; 

Pero  el  honor  es  patrimonlo  del  alma; 
Y  el  alma  s6lo  es  de  Dios." 

"To  the  King  give  life  and  fortune 
They  are  his  due; 

But  honor  is  the  patrimony  of  the  soul; 
And  the  soul  belong  only  to  God." 

In  the  act  of  Chapultepec,  Initialed  at 
Mexico  City  on  March  4,  1945,  and  subse- 
quently ratified  by  every  democratic  assembly 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  It  was  stated  In 
article  6  that  the  "principles,  which  the 
American  States  have  practiced  In  order 
to  secure  peaci  solidarity  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  continent,"  constitute  "an  ef- 
fective means  of  contributing  to  the  general 
system  of  world  security  and  of  facilitating 
Its  establishment." 

Furthermore,  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
(part  III)  of  the  declaration  of  that  Instru- 
ment, It  was  explicitly  agreed  that  all  West- 
ern Hemisphere  regional  arrangements  and 
activities  would  be  "consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  general  interna- 
tional organization.     •     •     •" 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  this  agree- 
ment was  recognized  and  tied  into  the  fabric 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Consequently,  it  Is  correct  to  empha- 
size that.  Just  as  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  fits 
perfectly  Into  the  background  of  world  law, 
so  the  Charter  places  Its  seal  of  approval 
upon  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  as  an  important 
pillar  of  one  world. 

Both  the  regional  agreement,  as  well  as  the 
world-wide  organization,  It  may  be  added, 
represent  the  crystallized  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  generations.  Decades  of  slow,  sure 
development  paved  the  way  for  the  two 
agreements,  complementary  to  each  other. 
In  the  same  way  that  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 
Is  the  climax  and  crown  of  successive  Inter- 
Amerlcan  conferences  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  dating  from  the  first  In  1890,  so  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  stands  as  the 
high-water  mark  of  world  civilization,  tower- 
ing above  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, which  for  20  precarious  years,  with 
headquarters  at  Geneva.  Switzerland,  at- 
tempted to  picket  elephants  with  baby 
ribbon. 

Although  the  Inter-American  eectirlty  sys- 
tem probably  has  more  successes  to  lU  credit 
than  the  late  League  of  Nations,  the  Geneva 
experiment,  with  Its  tragedies,  weaknesses, 
and  some  constructive  achievements,  espe- 
cially in  the  sphere  of  humanitarian  control 
of  drugs  and  the  traffic  in  women,  as  well 
as  In  the  sphere  of  International  lalx)r  legis- 
lation, taught  a  number  of  salutary  lessons — 
at  least,  by  the  negative  method.  Painfully 
and  by  measxired  steps  mankind  seems  to  be 
learning  the  uses  of  reason,  cooperation, 
friendship,  Jtistlce,  and  law. 


The  strtiggle,  uphill  though  It  be,  is  in 
the  direction  of  new  horizons,  not  urilllu- 
minated  by  the  sunset  glories  of  the  past. 
In  this  sense,  Chapultepec  and  San  Fran- 
cisco are  not  so  much  turning  points  In  world 
history  as  they  are  the  culmination  of  cen- 
turies and  centuries  of  himian  aspiration. 
Agonizingly,  many  generations  of  men.  wom- 
en, and  children  have  reached  out  for,  with- 
out grasping,  the  ideal  of  one  world. 

Inasmuch  as  motives  or  self-interest  can 
never  be  entirely  absent  from  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  otir  people,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  conclude  with  a  most  thoughtftil  admoni- 
tion, which  constituted  the  leading  editorial 
in  a  recent  issue  (June  8.  1946)  of  the  New 
York  Times.  This  editorial,  enUUed  "Ar- 
gentina and  the  U.  8.  S.  R.."  is  one  cf  the 
most  objective,  balanced  comments  that  has 
appeared  in  the  press  of  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  Inter-Amerlcan  friendship 
as  part  of  world  order.  In  part,  this  analysis 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  implications  of  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  and  trade  relations  between  Ar- 
gentina and  Soviet  Russia  are  more  Im- 
portant than  the  fact.  On  the  factual  side, 
there  is  no  reason  why  two  great  countries 
should  not  have  diplomatic  Intercourse,  even 
when  their  political  ideologies  are  at  op- 
posite poles;  that  was  the  argument  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  United  States  recognition 
of  Russia  during  the  early  days  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  When  two  coimtries 
have  complementary  economies,  large  trade 
delegations  are  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion   •     •    •. 

"When  those  things  are  said,  however,  one 
rtins  out  of  analogies  to  explain  the  new 
relationship  of  Argentina  and  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
For  one  thing,  up  to  almost  yesterday.  Ar- 
gentina and  Soviet  Russia  have  t>een  more  at 
loggerheads  than  almost  any  two  other  coun- 
tries that  have  not  been  at  war  with  each 
other.  Argentina  made  the  motion  expell- 
ing Russia  from  the  League  of  Nations  In 
1939;  Russia  made  every  effort  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  block  Argentina  from  the  United 
Nations.  The  controlled  press  of  Moscow 
has,  until  yesterday,  thundered  'Fascist'  and 
many  other  charges  at  the'  Argentina  Gov- 
ernment. Peron's  press  In  Buenos  Aires  has 
been  no  less  rabid  about  the  Soviet. 

"Why,  then,  this  sudden  change?     •     •     • 

"The  only  possible  answer  is  that  the  mo- 
tivation was  ptirely  political  on  both  sides. 
Peroh  undoubtedly  believes  It  will  help  him 
In  his  effort  to  establish  himself  as  the  strong 
man  of  South  America  For  Moscow,  the 
recognition  of  the  Argentine  Government 
gives  them  more  diplomatic  representation 
In  Catholic  Latin  America  than  in  any  other 
area  except  Europe.  Two  years  ago  Europa 
encyclopedia  listed  only  two  Latia-American 
countries  with  which  Moscow  had  diplomatic 
relations,  Mexico  and  Cuba.  Today  fhe  has 
established  relations  (In  addition  to  Argen- 
tina, Mexico  and  Cuba)  with  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Uruguay  and 
Venezuela.     •     •     • 

"This  diplomatic  penetration  of  Latin 
America  is  not  necessarily  bad,  nor  alurmlng. 
But  It  would  seem  to  behoove  the  United 
States  to  keep  in  good  repair  its  own  diplo- 
matic fences  there.  A  conflict  of  ideas,  and 
of  diplomacy.  Is  shaping  up  to  the  south  of 
us  as  well  as  In  Europe  and  Asia.  Kept  on 
that  plane  It  could  be  stimulating  for  every- 
one. But  Its  successful  resolution  into  a 
peaceful  world  is  something  that  must  be 
worked  for,  not  Just  wished  for." 

This  should  be  enough  to  suggest  tliat,  al- 
though the  World  War  has  come  to  a  condi- 
tion of  armistice  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
world  revolution,  which  b^an  on  an  organ- 
ized scale  in  1917,  continues  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  including  the  countries  of  South. 
Central,  and  North  America.  It  is  ;i  duel, 
perhaps  to  the  death,  between  the  demo- 


cxatic,  libertarian  principles  ot  Hiomaa  Jef- 
ferson and  the  totalitarian  dogma*  U  Karl 
Marx. 

In  the  Issue  of  this  vast  struggle,  the 
American  Republics  and  Canada  may  play 
the  decisive  roll.  Either  the  good-neighbor 
policy  will  again  prove  itself  as  "the  second 
line  of  defense  and  progr-  "  for  the  United 
States,  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations:  or  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be 
split  Into  two  or  three  fractious  and  fac- 
tions, with  the  fruits  of  recent  victory  turn- 
ing Into  the  apples  of  Hesperldes. 

Every  good  citizen  of  the  world,  however,- 
will  devote  his  beet  efforts  to  happier,  nobler 
goals:  the  achievement  of  understanding  on 
the  basis  of  the  high  professions  of  the  al- 
most-forgot  ten  Atlantic  Charter,  equal  op- 
portunity for  every  people  under  the  aegis 
of  a  free  press  and  by  the  technique  of 
honest  elections,  to  determine  their  own 
destiny.  If  this  Is  to  mean  special  privilege 
for  none,  even  the  most  powerful.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  one  world,  for  which  we  strive, 
must  provide  a  Jxist,  peaceful,  democratic 
application  of  each  article  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

If,  as  would  appear  probpole.  the  East  and 
the  Wett  are  to  come  to  grips  In  Latin 
America,  the  other  American  Republics  and 
Canada  can  provide  not  only  the  open  fo- 
rums where  friendly  rivals  ventilate  their 
views,  but  also  the  testing  ground  for  poli- 
cies which  can  compete  without  conflict. 
The  New  World  can  be  a  theater  for  new 
ideas,  not  an  arena,  provided  we  remember 
that  the  New  World  has  a  unifying  principle 
to  give  to  one  world.  For  the  long  pull,  it 
must  be  emphasized,  despite  rivalries,  disap- 
pointments and  disagreements,  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  only  a  single  area, 
not  the  totality  of  the  earth's  surface. 

In  the  light  of  this  discussion,  the  slogan, 
"the  United  Americas  will  build  victory 
upon  imlon,"  takes  on  fresh  significance. 
America,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  can, 
be  the  spearhead  for  a  real  United  States 
of  the  world.  For  the  inter-American  com- 
munity Is  only  one  part,  alt>eit  an  Important 
and  viable  Integer,  In  the  world  commtinlty. 
The  latter  can  only  be  one  New  World. 


Extension  of  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
previous  conference  report  on  extending 
the  OPA  was  before  us  on  June  25,  I 
supported  it  without  hesitation  because, 
while  like  almost  every  other  Member 
I  did  not  like  some  of  its  provisions,  I 
thought  it  was  a  workable  compromiEe, 
and  on  the  whole  better  than  either  the 
bill  previously  passed  by  the  House  or 
that  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  better 
than  any  other  bill  we  were  likely  to  be 
able  to  get. 

It  provided  a  policy  and  a  mechanism 
to  stimulate  maximum  production  with- 
out removing  controls  from  a  single 
commodity.  Our  choice  was  no  longer 
between  moderate  price  increases — ^hisi 
enough  to  take  care  of  cost  incrcttses  in- 
cluding wages,  and  thus  to  permit  fTMter 
production — and  no  price  Increases  at 
all.  The  wage-increase  policy  spoosoted 
and  carried  out  by  the  adminittrsti«i 
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become  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.s. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  Ls  no  reason  what- 

airor    in   thinir    it.   nprpcsnrv    tn    miintflfn 


For  1947.  our  second  year  of  peace,  under  tfce 
continuance  of  the  present  New  Deal  srtend- 
Ing.  It  U  anticipated  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures may  reach  $43,000,000,000.     This  would 


Minn.,  was  recently  confined  to  a  hos- 
pital for  several  weeks. 

During  the  time  he  wrs  recuperating 
from  an  ODeratinn    he  wrote  an  article 


Order." 


••"""•"'^'•i.  wiiH  iiie  purpuses  ana  principles 

Of  the  United  Nations. 


the  best  types  of  air.  rail,  and  automotlvi^ 
Uansport  were  put  Into  the  hands  of  oW 
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Iwtlnnlnf  last  fall  had  made  price  in- 
CTMMS  Inevitable,  as  proved  by  the  fact 
that  from  March  to  June  the  OPA  had  to 
grant  500  price  Increases  in  order  to  get 
production.  So  our  only  alternatives 
were  moderate  price  increases  under  con- 
trol, or  stUl  greater  increases  out  of  con- 
trol. Between  those  two  I  tmhesitatingly 
cho?^e  the  former. 

When  the  President  vetoed  that  com- 
promise bill.  I  voted  to  override  his  veto, 
because  I  doubted  that  it  would  be  (>os- 
sible  to  get  another  bill  that  would  be 
enough  better  to  outweigh  or  compen- 
sate for  the  confusion  and  dislocations 
Into  which  the  veto  with  sudden  stispen- 
sion  of  all  price  control  would  inevitably 
plunge  the  country.  Events  I  believe 
have  vindicated  that  position. 

The  majority  leader  I  Mr.  McCc»- 
MACKl  has  «ald  he  has  reason  to  believe 
this  new  compromise  bill  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  Pre.sldent.  But  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  has  claimed  the  bill  is  more 
workable  than  was  the  former  bill. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  Is  less 
workable  In  some  respects,  especially 
after  these  weeks  without  controls  when 
our  whole  econcJmy  and  busine.ss  gener- 
ally have  behaved  on  the  whole  much 
better  than  was  predicted  by  the  panic- 
mongers  and  th06e  who  believe  in  per- 
manent control  by  the  Government ;  and 
when  it  will  be  much  harder  to  reinstate 
both  the  psychology  and  the  mechanics 
of  control  than  it  would  have  been  to 
continue  them  without  the  interruption. 
I  could  not  vote  for  this  conference 
report  were  it  not  for  the  decontrol 
mechanisms  it  sets  up.  I  must  assume 
that  the  President  will  appoint  really 
high-grade,  practical,  and  experienced 
men  to  the  bipartisan  Decontrol  Board — 
not  advocates  of  a  particular  economic  or 
political  theory,  and  that  the  Senate  will 
not  confirm  such  appointments  if  he 
should  make  them. 

It  appears  that  we  are  already  past 
the  peak  in  price  rises  for  most  of  those 
commodities  which  are  placed  under  the 
Decontrol  Board.    The  huge  crops  being 
harvested  and  to  be  harvested  this  year 
and    the    larger-than-normal    livestock 
and  poultry  populations  Indicate  that  if 
our  economy  is  free,  the  prices  of  meat. 
dairy,  and  grain  products  will  go  down, 
or  at  least  go  no  higher    Most  of  them 
are  already  little.  If  any.  higher  than  on 
Jime  30  If  the  subsidies  are  added  to  the 
ceilings  of  that  date.    If  conditions  con- 
tinue to  Improve  there  can  be  no  possible 
Justification  for  reinstating  controls  on 
August  21.     If  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  cause  such  uncertainty  and  fear 
In  the  minds  of  producers  that  there  re- 
sults a  drj'ing  up  of  supplies  or  diversion 
again  to  black  markets,  then  the  Decon- 
trol Board  will  certainly  decide  that  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  reinstate  controls 
on  the  commodities  in  question  and  will 
so  announce  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  perchance  there 
ataould  for  whatever  reason  be  any  run- 
away price  rises,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
protects  the  public  by  the  very  fact  that 
there  is  a  Decontrol  Board  which  can  act 
to  restore  controls  at  any  time  they  be- 
come necessary. 

The  housewives  of  America  are  prov- 
ing they  can  and  will  provide  the  most 
tf ective  type  of  price  control,  and  one 
that  does  not  spawn  black  markets.    I 


hope  and  believe  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  restore  Government 
controls  on  at  lea.st  grain,  livestock,  dairy 
and  petroleiun  products.  But  this  bill, 
in  addition  to  reinstating  controls  on 
rents  and  on  some  manufactured  com- 
modities, provides  a  sort  of  Insurance 
against  uncontrolled  inflation  by  author- 
izing restoration  of  price  controls  on  the 
above-mentioned  articles,  if  unreasonable 
prices  should  require  it. 

I  b3lieved  the  former  bill  was  workable, 
if  administered  in  good  faith;  and  in  my 
opinion  this  bill.  too.  is  workable  if  ad- 
ministered in  good  faith.  Therefore.  It 
has  my  support  in  the  faith  it  will  prove 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  all  our  people, 
during  the  remaining  few  months  of  this 
critical  transition  period. 


Keeping  America  Greeii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Minnesota 
was  once  almost  all  covered  with  green 
forests. 

Vast  areas  of  this  timberland  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  We  are  still  rich  in 
this  natural  resource  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  further  de- 
struction of  our  timberland. 

My  attention  was  recently  attracted  by 
an  advertisement  is.sued  by  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Sales  Co..  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  in 
connection  with  an  effective  campaign 
now  in  progress  to  save  our  timber. 

The  article  starts  out  with  a  prelimi- 
nary plea  for  cooperation.  The  article 
is  as  follows: 

CVTKT  rOKZSTXD  STATt  NEIDS  A   "KEEP  GREEN" 
MOVEMENT 

Fifteen  States  already  have  organized  "keep 
green"  committees.  Through  them  Industry, 
the  public,  and  the  Government  work  hand 
In  hand  to  solve  this  common  problem.  They 
are  getting  results. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  what  "keep  green" 
can  accomplish  in  your  own  State,  we  suggest 
you  write  the  American  Forest  Products  In- 
dustries. Inc..  1319  Eighteenth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  can  tell  you  how 
such  a  program  Is  organized  and  explain  how 
It  works.  They  will  help  you  gladly,  because 
that's  their  business — to  help  keep  trees 
growing  for  America. 

The  business  of  keeping  America  green  Is 
a  Job  so  very  simple  we  Americans  have  been 
making  hard  work  of  It. 

It's  so  easy  that  we  Americans  have  been 
overlooking  It  to  the  tune  of  some  $40,000,000 
a  year  In  direct  money  losses — sometimes 
more  than  $100,000,000  In  a  single  year. 

The  Job  of  protecting  our  growing  forests 
from  searing  flames  Is  as  simple  as  this: 

Bill  Jones,  one  hand  on  his  car's  wheel,  icr- 
get«  his  ash  tray  and  tosses  bis  cigarette  out 
the  window. 

The  Tom  Green  family  cleans  up  the  paper 
napkins,  plates,  and  tin  cans — as  all  good 
picnickers  should — but  goes  away  leaving 
camp&re  smoldering.  ^ 

Farmer  Brown  burns  his  brush  pile  too 
close  to  the  woods.  Now  he  has  neither 
brush  nor  woods. 

And.  sometimes,  even  a  logger  knocks  the 
glowing  embers  out  of  his  pipe  and  succeeds 


In  wiping  out  his  Job  along  with  a  lot  op 
tlmt>er. 

There  you  have  fair  examples  of  the  caua^ 
of  half  our  forest  fires— Jv.st  simple  carelessH 
ness  a  moment's  thought  could  have  easily 
prevented.  I 

Another  25  percent  of  our  forest  flres  is 
blamed  on  Incendiaries,  folks  who  set  therl} 
deliberately.  Don't  call  them  arsonists,  bef- 
cause  most  of  them  aren't.  They  think  they 
are  starting  fires  for  a  good  purpose,  perhaps 
to  green  up  pasture  grasses. 

These  good  citizens  lack  only  one  simple 
thing — an  understanding  of  the  greatejr 
values  In  their  woodlands,  for  them  and  for 
their  country. 

Of  such  stuff  the  American  forest  Are  prob- 
lem Is  made.  It's  an  immense  aggregatlo|i 
of  many  little  things,  which,  added  togethe:j', 
make  the  Job  of  fire  prevention  actually  • 
huge  one.  | 

It's  the  Job  of  convincing  every  indlvlduail 
that  he,  himself,  is  a  personal  guardian  of 
our  forest  future,  of  his  forest  future.  Bei- 
cause  every  Individual  Is  capable  of  starting 
a  forest  fire,  every  Individual  Is  capable  of 
preventing  one. 

The  organized  "keep  green"  movement  hals 
spread  to  15  States  in  only  a  handful  of 
years.  It  gives  nearly  everybody  something 
to  do  at)out  forest  fires.  The  gist  of  Its 
philosophy  is  that  forest  fires  are  a  problerji 
personal  to  each  of  us,  not  something  for  thie 
other  fellow  to  worry  about.  | 

It  gets  everybody  at  work.  It  enlists  ttte 
active  participation  of  sportsmen  and  scho<>I 
children,  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  labor 
unions,  of  veterans  and  women's  clubs,  of 
business  and  service  clubs,  of  teachers  and 
farmers. 

AH  these  people  learn  that  our  forests  are 
producing  wood  on  round-the-clock  shlftj. 
They  know  they  produce  more  than  woo<^. 
They  produce  Jobs,  and  taxes  for  better 
schools,  and  good  roads.  They  provide  recrei- 
atlon  as  well  as  pay  rolls.  They  keep  towrs 
prosperous  and  they  put  money  In  the 
pockets  of  farmers. 

Knowing  their  personal  stake  In  forests, 
these  "keep  green"  sentinels  are  always  on 
guard,  to  prevent  fires  from  starting,  to  keep 
their  own  States  and  America  green. 


Shall  Taxes  Be  Reduced? 


i- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  a 
statement  by  the  House  Republican  Post- 
war Tax  Study  Committee,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  member.  This 
statement  was  unanimously  approved  at 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  Wednes- 
day. July  24. 

I  am  also  including  a  stat^ent  made 
by  Congressman  John  Taber,  of  New 
York,  on  the  proposed  reduction  of 
Federal  expenditures  in  the  event  of  a 
Republican  House  in  1947.  Congressman 
Taber  speaks  with  authority.  In  the 
event  of  a  Republican  victory,  he  would 
be  chairman  of  the  Committee  o:i 
Appropriations. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  Congressman  Harolu 
Knutson,  of  Minnesota,  which  flatly  say? 
that,  with  a  Republican  House.  Income 
taxes  can  be  reduced  20  percent.  This 
statement  also  is  authoritative,  because 
Congressman  Knutson  is  scheduled  to 


and  by  measured  steps  mankind  seems  to  be 
learning  the  uses  of  reason,  cooperation, 
friendship,  Justice,  and  law. 


the  globe,  including  the  countries  of  South, 
Central,  and  North  America.  It  Is  :i  duel, 
perhaps  to  the  death,  between  the  demo- 
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all.   The  wage-increase  policy  spooaored 
and  carried  out  by  the  adtninlrtratten 
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become  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Ls  no  reason  what- 
ever to  think  it  necessary  to  maintain 
wartime  taxes  in  time  of  peace,  and  I 
think  the  country  was  shocked  by  the  re- 
cent suggestion  of  President  Truman  that 
taxes  may  well  have  to  be  increased. 
Only  the  continued  wastefulness  of  an 
administration  wholly  committed  to  a 
pay-roll  bureaucracy  keeps  taxes  up. 
And  the  only  remedy  is  a  Republican 
House  which  has  no  obliRation  to  the 
pay-roll  boys  and  would  usher  them  into 
private  employment  once  again.  The 
statements  I  have  referred  to  follow: 

STATEMENT  BT  REPtJBLIC«N  TAX  5TUDT 
COMMrrTEE 

Canada  Is  preparing  to  reduce  taxes  23  per- 
cent in  1947.  The  United  States  is  preparing 
to  reduce  taxes  not  a  penny  in  1947. 

Why  shouldn't  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  do  as  much  for  Its  taxpayers 
next  year  as  the  Canadian  Government  does 
for  Its  taxpayers? 

The  committee  found  no  reason  except  one 
why  taxes  should  not  be  reduced  in  the 
United  States  handsomely  in  1947.  That  one 
reason  is  the  continued  New  Deal  program  of 
spending  and  wasting  public  funds. 

Our  reduction  for  1947  in  individual  in- 
come tax  would  have  to  be  at  least  20  percent 
in  order  that  our  citizens  may  have  some  re- 
ductions corresponding  to  those  the  Canadian 
buelget  will  grant  her  citizens  for  1947. 

Our  tax  committee  has  found  as  a  result  of 
our  studies  an  Imperative  need  for  a  complete 
overhauling  of  our  Federal  tax  system.  Adam 
Smith,  more  than  150  years  ago,  laid  down 
four  essentials  of  a  sound  tax  system.  His 
tests  were: 

1.  Taxes  should  be  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

2.  Taxes  should  be  definite  and  certain  and 
not  arbitrary. 

3.  Taxes  should  be  levied  at  the  time  and 
In  the  manner  which  cause  least  inconven- 
ience to  the  people. 

4.  Taxes  should  take  out  of  the  people  as 
little  as  possible  over  what  Is  needed  by  the 
Public  Treasury. 

Our  present  tax  system  violates  all  of  these 
essentials.  Our  taxes  are  unduly  oppressive 
and  disreg^ird  the  ability  of  our  people  to  bear 
such  burdens.  The  language  of  the  statute 
is  so  complicated  that  It  Is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  simplest  tax  problem  to  be  solved 
without  the  advice  of  a  tax  expert. 

The  administration  now  insists  that  not 
only  must  our  present  unbearable  burdens 
be  continued,  but  that  It  may  be  necessary 
to  increase  taxes  next  year.  The  American 
people,  administration  spokesmen  say,  must 
be  forced,  regardless  of  wasteful  bureaucratic 
expenditures,  to  provide  a  balanced  budget 
next  year  and  prevent  inflation.  Apparently 
the  administration  is  Insensible  to  the  effect 
of  these  oppressive  taxes  taking  an  excessive 
percentage  of  our  people's  income  or  the  effect 
on  curtailing  expansion  of  private  btisiness 
and  employment.  The  administration  ap- 
parently means  to  contlniie  Its  wasteful  and 
reckless  spending  of  the  people's  money,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  to  the  country. 

We  believe  the  sooner  our  Government 
again  restricts  itself  to  Its  proper  functions, 
and  restores  those  extra-Federal  activities  to 
the  States  and  to  the  people,  where  they  be- 
long, the  sooner  we  wUl  have  sanity,  economy, 
and  efficiency  In  our  National  Government. 

The  reduction  in  Federal  expenditures  and 
the  reduction  in  Individual  and  cotisumer 
Federal  tax  buidens  have  been  very  small. 
Our  citizens  are  still  paying  heavy  and  op- 
pressive wartime  taxes  in  peacetime.  Let  us 
compare  our  figures  with  cur  neighbor,  Can- 
ada, and  see  what  has  been  accomplished 
there  in  the  way  of  reduced  taxes  and  re- 
duced expenditures. 

Our  Federal  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year   1946  are  approximately  #65,000,000.000. 


For  1917.  our  second  ye»r  of  peace,  under  tbe 
continuance  of  the  present  New  Deal  spend- 
ing. It  U  anticipated  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures may  reach  #43,000.000,000.  This  would 
be  a  reduction  of  approximately  only  34  per- 
cent from  expenditures  lor  1946,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  1946  Included  at  Icaiit 
2  mouths  of  the  war. 

Canada,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  presenting 
a  budget  cutting  expenditures  for  1947  lu 
excess  of  40  percent.  Our  present  adminu>- 
tration  is  now  talking  lu  terms  of  no  t&x 
reduction  for  1947;  the  Canadian  tax  budget 
calls  for  a  tax  reduction  of  approximately 
23  percent,  in  addition  to  the  16-percent  Ujc 
reduction  which  the  Canadian  Government 
has  granted  for  the  year  1946. 

If  expenditures  for  1947  are  reduced  by 
50  percent  under  1946  expenditures,  our  1947 
expenditures  should  be  around  $33,000,000.- 
000.  This  would  leave  a  surplus  of  around 
#7.000,000,COO,  as  receipts  for  1947  are  esti- 
mated at  aroimd  $10,000,000,000.  Of  course, 
if  expenditures  for  1947  could  only  be  re- 
duced for  part  of  the  year,  because  the  legis- 
lation would  not  be  effective  until  1947.  this 
should  still  provide  us  with  ample  funds 
for  reducing  Individual  income  taxes  for  1947, 
for  giving  substantial  relief  to  our  co:i- 
simiers  from  heavy  concealed  warthne  ex- 
cises, and  for  providing  a  sizable  reserve  to 
be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

We,  therefore,  conclude  that  If  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  Federal  expenditures  are 
eliminated  there  can  and  should  be  substan- 
tial individual  tax  relief  for  1947. 

STATEMENT  BT    CONGRESSMAN   TABER 

Mr.  Tabek.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Republican- 
controlled  House  of  Representatives  next 
year  will  reduce  Federaf  expenditures  below 
$32,000!000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  following 
its  election,  will  balance  the  budget,  and 
provide  a  surplus  to  be  applied  on  the  le- 
duction  of  the  national  debt. 

Total  expenditures  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  have  been  estimated  at  $42,000,- 
000,000  by  Government  economists  and  at 
$47,400,000,000  by  Senator  Taft.  This  means 
a  deficit  of  $8,000,000,000  to  $10,000,000,000. 

It  Is  futile  for  the  Democratic  Party,  which 
has  become  the  pliant  servant  of  Federal 
bureaucrats,  to  promise  much -needed  reduc- 
tions In  Government  spending.  A  Republi- 
can-controlled House  would  be  under  no 
obligation  to  the  personnel  In  Federal  de- 
partments and  bureaus  and  would  consider 
all  appropriation  bills  with  the  interest  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  In  mind.  It  wUl  be 
the  definite  purpose  of  Republicans  on  tixe 
Appropriations  Committee  and  In  charge  of 
the  legislative  machinery  of  the  House  to  dis- 
mantle this  vast  Government  machine  built 
up  by  the  New  Deal  in  the  thirties  and  over- 
expanded  during  the  war  years. 

It  will  be  history  repeating  Itself.  After 
the  First  World  War,  the  country  turned 
from  the  Democratic  Party  to  the  Republi- 
cans. The  Republicans  dismantled  the  war 
government,  balanced  the  budget,  redu<:ed 
taxes  three  times,  and  had  surpluses  of  $10,- 
000,000,000  to  apply  on  the  national  debt. 
The  pattern  of  what  Is  ahead  of  us  In  1947 
and  1948  Is  identical.  Governor  Dewey's 
famous  slogan  "Time  for  a  change"  Is  most 
appropriate. 


A  Plea  for  Better  BuHer  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.    Mr.  Speaker  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  E.  T.  Eide,  of  Spooner, 


Minn.,  was  recently  confined  to  a  hos- 
pital for  several  weeks. 

During  the  time  he  wp.s  recuperating 
from  an  operation,  he  wrote  an  article 
setting  forth  the  problems  of  agriculture 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  dairy 
farmer. 

The  article  is  obviously  written  by  a 
man  who  has  had  practical  experience 
in  the  fields  about  which  he  writes.  Mr. 
Eide  has  demonstrated  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  farmer's  problems 
and  of  his  mental  attitude  toward  gov- 
ernmental control. 

Because  I  feel  that  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Baudette  region  is  so  com- 
prehensive and  worth  while,  I  have 
asked  that  it  be  in.serted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Kecoro.    It  follows: 

A  Plea  ro«  Bettek  Bxjtteb  Prices 

In  the  winter  of  1942-43  there  was  an 
acute  shortage  of  pulpwood  that  threatened 
to  close  up  the  paper  mills. 

"Paul  Bunyan"  meetings  were  held  In 
the  main  pulpwood -producing  counties  In 
northern  Minnesota  to  help  win  the  war. 
Little  hope  was  held  out.  however,  of  getting 
the  required  amount,  because  nearly  iJl  of 
the  younger  men  of  this  area  were  In  the 
armed  forces,  or  had  left  to  work  in  the  «ar 
Industries.  On  account  of  the  fact  that 
parity  prices  for  farm  products  were  based  on 
1909-14  lalx)r  cost,  and  that  the  great  Im- 
provements in  farm  machinery,  that  revolu- 
tionized grain  farming,  had  not  to  any 
great  extent  helped  the  small  dairy  farmers. 
many  of  the  younger  farmers  sold  out  and 
left.  Lake  of  the  Woods  lost  30  percent  of 
its  farmers,  mostly  under  60  years  of  age. 
A  few  in  their  seventies  could  not  take 
rigors  of  farming,  but  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  In  the  war  Industries. 

The  poplar  pulpwood  was,  to  start  with, 
most  critical.  Now  It  happens  that  this 
was  the  type  of  wood  that  Is  available  in  the 
settled  part  of  our  wooded  areas,  and  on 
accotint  of  the  low  price,  did  not  interest  the 
timber  companies  at  the  large  loggers.  It 
would  be  the  farmers'  job  to  get  It  out. 

This  was  the  situation  that  faced  those 
who  were  left  to  carry  on.  I  will  not  at  this 
time  go  into  detaUs  but  let  the  results  speak 
for  themselves.  Long  before  the  logging 
season  of  that  winter  was  over,  the  unload- 
ing spurs  at  the  paper  mills  were  clogged 
up  with  poplar  pulpwood.  and  this  In  spite 
of  the  unusual  severe  winter  that  hampered 
both  farm  and  timber  work.  Since  then  the 
cutting  of  poplar  pulpwood  has  been  con- 
trolled to  avoid  a  glut,  but  In  spite  of  greater 
demands  no  real  shortage  has  hampered  the 
operations  of  the  mills. 

THET    have    worked    HARD 

So  that  those  who  never  handled  any  pop- 
lar pulpwood  will  get  an  Idea  of  the  extreme 
hardship  these  middle-aged  farmers  had  to 
endure  to  get  out  this  large  amount  of  wood, 
I  will  give  a  few  details. 

It  weighs  about  a«j  tons  to  the  cord.  Is 
cut  In  8-foot  lengths  with  a  minimum  top 
of  4»4  inches  and  has  to  be  carried  or  drngeed 
through  brush  and  snow  out  to  the  skidding 
or  truck  roads.  In  many  Instances  the  sticks 
thus  carried  greatly  outweigh  the  man  who 
Is  carrying  them.  It  Is  truly  blood  work. 
Now  bow  could  these  middle-aged  farmers 
accomplish  such  a  herculean  task?  The  price 
Incentive,  of  course,  had  soinet.hlng  to  do 
with  it,  as  for  once  he  was  on  •  nearly  mna 
footing  with  the  rest  of  the  wotkars,  ena- 
bling him  to  pay  off  some  of  bis  debU.  His 
intense  patriotism,  aroused  by  radio  and 
newspaper  appeals,  also  did  Its  bit.  as  did  cur 
Invigorating  northern  climst*.  However,  ali 
these  could  not  give  blm  the  intestinal  for- 
titude to  keep  him  working  ttom  TO  to  XOO 
hours  a  week  for  several  jc«rs. 


effective  type  of  price  control,  and  one 
that  does  not  spawn  black  markets.    I 


oru&n  nor  wooas. 

And.  Bometlmea,  even  a  logger  knocks  the 
glowing  embers  out  of  bis  pipe  and  succeeds 


laxes  can  be  reduced  20  percent.  This 
statement  also  is  authoritative,  because 
Congressman  Knxjtson  Is  scheduled  to 
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THE  rASMU's  wm 

This  picture  would  not  be  true  If  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  assistance  the  farmer's 
wife  rendered  in  accomplishing  this  almost 
unbelievable  feat.  In  several  cases  she  took 
over  the  entire  task  of  taking  care  of  the 
stock  when  her  husband  had  to  go  into  a 
camp  too  far  away  from  liome. 

He  generally  came  home  Saturday  nights 
and  stayed  over  Sunday  and  rested  up  by 
hauling  hay  and  doing  other  work  that  his 
wife  could  not  do  alone. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  timber  was 
close  enouf^h  so  he  could  stay  home,  then  she 
helped  with  the  chores  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  took  over  the  noon  chores  so  that 
her  husband,  when  the  days  were  short,  could 
spend  all  the  daylight  hours  in  the  woods. 
If  there  ever  was  a  class  of  people  that  can 
look  our  boys,  now  home  with  their  hard- 
earned  victory,  right  in  their  eyes,  these 
rugged  pioneer  farm  women  surely  can. 

We  must  find  out  where  this  "atomized" 
energy  is  obtained,  for  it  Is  Just  as  far  ahead 
of  the  war  efforts  of  the  rest  of  the  working 
people  as  the  atom  bomb  is  ahead  of  the 
ordinary  ones. 

THX  DAniT   STTOATION 

The  farmers  In  this  area  consume  large 
qtiantltles  of  dairy  products,  especially  in  its 
moat  concentrated  form  of  butter.  They 
don't  use  It  as  a  "token"  like  you  get  in  the 
restaurants  and  hotels,  but  really  smear  it  on 
thick.  Thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  per  per- 
son annually  would  probably  be  a  fair  esti- 
mate. Besides  its  known  high  nutritional 
value  It  also  seems  to  act  as  a  tonic,  giving  its 
user  a  will  to  work  and  endurance  to  keep  It 
up  for  years.  This  is  the  food  that  "the 
powers  to  be"  are  trying  to  wean  the  Ameri- 
can people  away  from,  first  by  pricing  it  so 
low  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  produce  it,  and 
also  by  suggesting  that  the  hotels  and  res- 
taurants make  the  "tokens"  even  smaller  so 
that  90  instead  of  60  can  \>t  made  from  one 
pound. 

THK  rAXUXRS  ASS  COKTUSED 

At  the  present  pricing  of  butter  and  of  cut- 
ting pulpwood,  the  farmers  are  confused. 
When  he  takes  care  of  his  stock  his  wages  are 
based  on  the  1909-14  level,  plus  a  subsidy 
that  most  of  them  consider  an  insult,  but 
have  to  accept  or  go  broke.  The  prevailing 
factory  wages  at  that  time  were  from  20  to 
25  cents  an  hour.  At  the  same  time,  when 
h«  gets  hold  of  his  trusty  ax  and  saw.  an  in- 
vestment of  about  tlO,  his  wages  Jump  to  90 
cents,  or  even  91,  per  hour.  In  other  words, 
he  Is  at  the  same  time  living  over  30  years 
apart  as  far  as  his  wages  are  concerned.  He 
is  at  the  same  time  In  his  thirties  and  In  his 
sixties,  and  the  most  confusing  part  of  it  is 
that  the  middle-aged  man  can  earn  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  the  man  in  his  prime. 
No  wonder  some  of  the  old-timers  feel  cocky. 

Has  801CXB00T  suppd  ttpt 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole 
mess,  however,  is  that  the  "brain  trust"  for- 
got to  make  a  dilference  tn  the  prices  of  pulp- 
wood  produced  by  farmers  and  In  the  regu- 
lar camps.  This  Is  in  contrast  with  the 
prtciitg  formula  of  other  farm  products.  The 
main  coat  tn  producing  poplar  pulpwood  Is 
labor,  as  the  cost  of  stumpage  Is  negligible. 
According  to  our  late  President,  aided  and 
abetted  by  industry,  labor,  and  even  so- 
called  farm  organization,  to  allow  for  the 
Increased  cost  of  labor.  In  formulating  the 
parity  prices,  would  not  only  niin  the  farm- 
er, but  the  whole  country  as  well.  Accord- 
ing to  that  reasoning,  these  farmers  who 
produced  our  pulpwood  and  kept  our  mills 
running  by  doing  so  were  utterly  ruined. 
The  only  redeeming  feature  Is.  of  course. 
that  compared  to  the  over  6.000.000  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States,  the  nimiljer  thus 
sacrificed  Is  so  small  that  the  country  can 
afford  it.  In  other  words,  they  were  ex- 
pendable. 


VALSE    PROPHETS 

I  have  been  watching  these  same  elderly 
farmers  very  closely  to  check  up  on  the 
prophecy  that  they  would  be  ruined  If  they 
got  the  same  pay  as  others.  It  has  seemed 
to  work  Just  the  opposite.  In  fact  the  extra 
money  enabling  them  to  pay  up  some  of 
their  debts,  seems  to  have  given  them  a 
new  hope.  Said  one  of  them,  displaying  a 
handful  of  paid-up  bills:  "I  am  a  free  man 
again.  I  feel  Just  like  I  have  been  released 
from  Jail.  Ever  since  I  look  my  homestead 
here  In  1905  I  have  been  In  debt.  There  was 
always  something  to  buy  for  the  farm  that 
the  Income  could  not  take  care  of."  I  could 
not  help  noticing  a  new  gleam  of  hope  In  his 
eyes,  as  I  shock  hands  in  congratulating  for 
a  swell  Job  well  done. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  serious  shortage 
of  butter,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  seems  to  be 
as  much  as  the  grocer  will  sell  to  a  cus- 
tomer, if  he  has  any  at  all.  In  trying  to 
cope  with  this  situation  the  Duluth  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  recommended  to  the 
President  that  a  celling  t)e  placed  on  cream 
prices,  so  that  n^ore  would  be  churned  Into 
butter. 

SHOtTLD   RAI8K    BUTm    PUCZS 

Those  gentlemen  probably  never  tumbled 
to  the  fact  that  raising  the  price  of  butter 
would  at  this  time  have  the  same  effect, 
as  we  have  capacity  to  produce  enough  to 
satisfy  all  of  the  price  incentive  there  Is. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Record  a 
document  presented  by  Senator  Reed,  of  Kan- 
sas, proves  that,  from  1910  until  the  United 
States  Government  started  to  interfere  with 
prices  and  wages,  a  pound  of  butter  was  at 
all  times  worth  more  than  an  hour  of  work, 
based  on  the  average  industrial  wage  scale. 
If  somebody  should  stiggest  that  according 
to  the  present  wage  scale,  90  cents  or  even 
$1  a  pound  for  butter  would  be  in  line,  a 
cry  would  be  set  up  that  it  would  be  the 
same  as  denying  low-income  groups  this 
health  and  energy-building  food.  (The  States 
and  the  U.  S.  Government  should  assume 
that  responsibility.  The  school  lunch  Is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  and  should  be  en- 
larged upon).  However,  If  all  the  work  that 
Is  required  to  produce  milk  under  the  average 
conditions  prevailing  on  the  small  dairy 
farms,  were  taken  Into  consideration.  It 
would  not  be  so  unreasonable  after  all.  Very 
few  of  them  are  equipped  with  milking  ma- 
chines, or  have  storage  space  for  the  hay  re- 
quired to  stall-feed  the  cows  for  7  months 
out  of  a  year. 

THE   cow 

All  the  braintrusters  singly  or  collectively 
have  not  been  able  to  change  the  nature 
or  habits  of  the  cow.  She  is  still  the  same 
old  bossy,  that  In  order  to  get  lots  out  of 
her,  you  first  have  to  put  lots  Into  her.  The 
smartest  politician  or  salesman  living,  has 
not  been  able  to  talk  her  out  of  anything. 
In  short,  she  cannot  be  cheated.  She  still  has 
to  be  milked  12  hours  apart,  7  days  a  week 
thus  eliminating  a  short  workweek,  unless 
there  are  two  crews  on  each  farm.  We  are 
very  fortimate  In  having  a  class  of  farmers 
that  are  willing  to  have  their  nose  against 
the  grindstone  365  days  a  year  to  enable 
us  to  be  the  best-fed  people  on  earth.  The 
least  we  can  do  to  pay  them  for  their  end- 
less toil,  is  to  pay  them  for  their  produce  a 
price  that  will  pay  them  wages  comparable 
to  what  is  paid  in  Industry  today  instead  of 
30  years  ago.  The  farmers  have  not  yet  asked 
for  time  and  a  half  for  every  hour  that  ex- 
ceeds 40  hours  a  week;  but  when  we  old 
fellows  have  gone  to  our  reward  and  the  re- 
turned soldiers  get  their  bearings,  this  eco- 
nomic Injustice  will  have  to  be  eliminated 
as  they  will  not  be  so  easy  to  deal  with.  The 
news  that  some  Nebraska  farmers  have 
formed  an  organization  to  strike  against  the 
strikers  is  not  so  farfetched  and  crazy  as 
It  might  seem  at  the  first  glance.  They  have 
a  weapon  In  their  hands,  far  more  potent 
than  any  atomic  bomb,  and  the  sooner  the 


rest  of  our  population  realizes  this  the  btt- 
ter  for  all  concerned. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  farmers  will  not 
be  provoked  to  use  it  to  get  economic  Justice. 

E.  T.  EioE. 

Spconer,  Minn.,  Febrttary  J9,  1945. 


A  Story  of  Sordid  Selfishness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

op  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Times-Herald  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
today  Is  an  item  which  ought  to  cause 
everyone  who  thinks  straight  about 
world  affairs  to  do  some  more  thinking. 
This  item  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  getting  no  cooperation 
from  Russia  in  connection  with  rehabili- 
tation in  war-torn  countries  and  par- 
ticularly in  Germany.  The  item  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

Creates  Economic  Chaos — UNriED  States 
Charges  Reds  Are  Lootimg  HtiNCART  or 
Food  and  Material — Sharply  Worded  Pro- 
test Asks  Soviet  To  Assist  in  Nation's 
Rehabilitation 

(By  John  M.  Hlghtower) 
On  the  eve^f  Secretary  Byrnes'  departure 
for  the  Paris  peace  conference,  the  United 
States  last  night  sharply  accused  Russia  of 
creating  economic  chaos  In  Hungary  by 
stripping  her  of  vital  food  and  industrial 
materials. 

This  country  also  appealed  directly  to  For- 
eign Minister  Molotov  for  Soviet  cooperation 
with  America  and  Britain  In  rehabilitating 
the  former  satellite  of  Germany. 

LETTER  HANDED  TO  MOLOTOV 

The  State  Department  made  public  a  let- 
ter which  Ambassador  W.  Bedell  Smith  deliv- 
ered to  Molotov  Tuesday  containing  the 
appeal.  The  letter  also  declared  the  Red 
army  had  been  stripping  Hungary  of  food- 
stuffs while  the  Russian  Government  had 
removed  $124,000,000  worth  of  manufactur- 
ing equipment  and  is  currently  absorbing  50 
percent  of  Hungary's  industrial  production. 

The  strong  protest  may  foreshadow  a  fight 
over  Hungarian  reparations  at  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

We  would  be  inclined,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
think  that  there  was  some  mistake  or 
some  misunderstanding  after  reading 
this  news  item.  However,  we  know  bet- 
ter. This  is  not  the  first  time  that  facts 
have  been  developed  showing  that  Rus- 
sia is  doing  her  best  to  loot  and  ruin  all 
other  countries  where  her  dominating 
influence  prevails.  The  way  that  shei 
plundered  Manchiu-ia  is  typical  of  th© 
Russian  attitude.  It  makes  us  wonder 
what  the  American  leaders  were  doing 
when  they  were  holding  conferences  with 
the  rulers  of  the  world  while  World  War 
No.  II  was  going  on  and  while  America 
was  pouring  out  her  blood  and  treasury 
to  help  save  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
selfish  attitude  to  loot  and  ruin  other 
countries  in  order  tb  profit  by  their  mis- 
ery is  not  conducive  to  a  lasting  world 
peace.  It  prompts  me  to  ask  a  question 
as  to  just  what  our  men  in  the  armed 
fofces  were  fighting  for  during  World 
War  No.  II.  The  administration  ought 
to  give  a  clear-cut  answer. 
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uucca  expenoKures. 

Our   Federal    expenditures   for   the    fiscal 
year  1946  are  approximately  $65,000,000,000. 


Mr.  HAGEN.    Mr.  Speaker  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  E.  T.  Eide,  of  Spconer, 


titude  to  keep  him  working  from  70  to  100 
hours  a  week  for  several  jeers. 
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The  Fandamental  Logic  of  Hoosing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
/  or 

RON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Arthur  W.  Binns,  presi- 
dent. National  Home  and  Property  Own- 
ers Foundation : 

THE  FTTNBAMENTAt  LOGIC  OF  HOCSINO 

(By   Arthur   W.   Binns,   president.   National 

Home  and  Property  Owners  Foundation) 

Between  men  of  good  will,  our  disagreement 
is  as  to  method  and  not  as  to  objectives,  as 
is  true  in  most  cases.  Every  man  and  woman 
of  good  will.  Interested  in  housing,  ardently 
desires  to  solve  the  problem — to  provide  a 
good  home  for  every  American  family  in  the 
shortest  length  of  time  and  to  clear  the  slums 
and  the  blighted  areas  out  of  our  cities.  We 
disagree,  however,  as  to  the  method  by  which 
this  shall  be  done. 

The  story  Is  told  of  two  professors  of  philos- 
ophy In  the  city  of  Munich,  who  were  heard 
one  day  to  be  In  mortal  combat.  The  pre- 
fect of  the  police  was  called  and  broke  Into 
the  house.  He  found  one  of  the  professors 
dying  and  the  other  dead.  He  lifted  the  head 
Of  the  d3rtng  man  ^ose  to  his  ear  and  heard 
the  barely  audible  words.  "We  are  two  pro- 
fessors Of  philosophy.  We  agreed  that  uni- 
versal peace  was  desirable,  but  we  disagreed 
slightly  as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  It." 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  public  and  private 
housers  Will  not  find  themselves  in  the  sad 
state  of  the  two  professors  of  philosophy,  dis- 
sipating and  destroying  each  other  because 
they  disagreed  as  to  the  method  of  achieve- 
ment. 

I  have  vigorously  opposed  the  program  pf 
public  housing  in  the  past  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  it  In  the  future  as  long  as 
my  light  remains  as  it  now  is.  fundamentally 
for  one  very  basic  and  simple  reason. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  have  any 
such  thing  as  Just  a  little  public  housing. 
I  believe  it  has  now  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  thing  that  is  at  stake  is 
not  a  contest  between  public  and  private 
housing  at  all,  but  rather  a  fundamental 
contest  of  philosophy.  We  have  on  the  one 
hand,  the  public  housing  program  which  ed- 
vocates.  In  one  form  or  another,  the  progres- 
sive sociallratlon  of  property.  We  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  free  competitive  enter- 
prise proponents  who  oppose  the  socializa- 
tion of  property  and  believe  that  the  best 
Interests  of  all  of  our  people  are  served  by 
private  ownership  and  by  free,  competitive, 
capitalistic  economy. 

Very  seldom  do  the  proponents  of  public 
housing  say  frankly  that  they  believe  in  the 
socialization  of  property.  They  talk  of  there 
being  a  place  for  public  housing.  They  talk 
of  Just  a  little  public  housing.  There  may 
be  those  who  believe  honestly,  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  have  Just  a  little  public  housing.  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  think  It  Is  no  more  pos- 
sible to  have  Just  a  little  public  housing, 
than  It  Is  possible  to  have  Just  a  little  cancer. 
Tou  see,  once  public  housing  enters  an 
area  It  sterilizes  this  area  to  all  private  enter- 
prise and  creates  a  no-man's  land  around  It. 
Obviously  private  enterprise  cannot  go  into 
this  no-man's  land,  so  Government  must. 
This  in  turn  creates  a  new  no-man's  land 
and  so  by  an  absolutely  inevitable  process 
of  expansion.  Government  housing  eventually 
becomes  a  socialization  of  all  housing. 

I  am  certain  that  history  will  eventually 
record  that  the  decision  which  was  m&de. 


when  it  is  made,  will  be  shown  to  be  between 
all  property  owned  by  the  State  and  be- 
tween private  ownership.  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  this  is  the  issue  which  must 
now  be  decided. 

I  will  not  here  debate  the  relative  merits 
of  a  national  socialistic  program  in  which 
housing  Is  nationalized  and  the  merits  of  a 
free  enterprise  system. 

I  have  often  felt  that  It  would  be  a  much 
more  useful  thing  to  debate  and  decide  this 
fundamental  Issue  rather  than  to  constantly 
cloak  the  major  issue  under  the  disguise  of 
housing. 

He  who  advocates  public  housing  as  a 
permanent  national  policy  advocates  the 
permanent  nationalization  of  all  property. 
Let  us  stand  on  this  issue  and  on  this  base 
make  our  decision. 

Because  I  wish  this  opinion  to  be  extremely 
brief,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  touch.  In  even 
a  passing  manner,  the  vast  collection  of  ex- 
hibits which  might  be  set  forth  touching  on 
the  whole  problem.  I  wish  to  say  one  fur- 
ther thing  only. 

The  question  is  properly  asked  by  those  who 
are  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  the  thesis 
set  forth  herewith  as  correct,  "What  Is  the 
alternate?  How  may  a  good  house  be  pro- 
vided for  every  American  family  in  the  short- 
est length  of  time?' 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  answer  to 
this  question  lies  in  the  second-,  third-, 
fourth-,  and  fifth-hand  house. 

I  believe  It  to  be  completely  absurd  to 
reverse  the  whole  normal  proccKS  of  dis- 
tribution by  supplying  a  new  house  to  the 
lowest  level  of  consuming  power. 

We  could  never  have  achieved  the  miracles 
of  distribution  which  have  been  achieved  in 
this  coimtry  by  this  Inverted  process.  Al- 
ways we  have  distributed  the  new  article, 
the  most  advanced  article,  to  the  man  who 
is  best  able  to  buy  It.  Always  as  a  reward 
for  Industry,  success  and  achievement,  the 
Individual  who  has  so  achieved  has  been  the 
one  to  merit  the  finest  and  the  most  advanced 
product  obtaUiable.  By  the  simple  process 
of  depreciation,  this  new  product  has  then 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  until  the  very 
poorest  man  In  the  whole  community  had 
a  product  many  times  as  good  as  the  one 
which  he  originally  had,  before  the  first 
purchaser  started  the  thing  off  at  the  top. 
It  is  obvious  that  only  a  minute  percentage 
of  our  whole  population  can  ever  have  new 
houses.  One  only  has  to  consider  the  fact 
that  a  very  small  percent,  perhaps  1  or  2 
percent,  of  the  total  houses  In  the  country 
can  at  any  one  time  t*  new,  so  that  most  of 
us,  no  matter  what  our  Incomes  may  be,  or 
our  standard  tn  the  community  may  be, 
occupy  used  houses  throughout  the  majority 
or  all  of  our  lifetimes. 

Just  for  fun,  I  made  a  search  in  my  own 
family  not  long  ago  and  I  find  that  on  neither 
Side  of  my  parents  has  there  been  a  new 
house  in  the  family  for  over  three  genera- 
tions. 

If  we  are  sincere,  therefore.  In  desiring  to 
provide  a  good  home  for  every  American 
family.  In  the  shortest  possible  length  of 
time  and  If  we  are  not  seeking.  In  disguise, 
to  sell  national  socialism  under  the  cloak  of 
housing,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  pour  into  the 
top  the  greatest  number  of  new  houses  for 
any  level  of  the  population  which  may  be  in 
the  market  as  fast  as  we  cen. 

When  our  magnificent  home  builders  with 
their  matchless  energies  and  resourc:s  and 
abilities  succeed  in  providing  100,000  new 
homes  for  people  who  can  afford  them,  for 
perhaps  seven,  eight,  or  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars purchase  price,  they  automatically  pro- 
vide 100.000  new  homes  for  people  less  able 
to  pay.  Homes,  not  new  in  construction,  but 
new  to  the  family  who  wUl  occupy  them. 

Housing,  you  see.  Is  like  a  stretched  chain — 
when  you  lift  the  top  link,  you  lift  every  link 
in  the  chain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  national 
sccialism.  In  whlcb  the  profit  motive  and 


private  capital  is  attacked  as  a  philosophy, 
leads  automatically  to  the  discontinuance  cf 
all  new  building  and  thus  our  shortage  gets 
constantly  worse  and  our  problem  more  acute. 
One  philosophy  works  wonders  In  produc- 
tion, the  other  destroys  production.  One  Is 
the  philosophy  of  shortage,  the  other  the 
philosophy  of  an  expanding  economy  ever 
building  and  supplying  wider  and  greater 
needs.  One  method  is  succc&iful,  the  other 
defeats  the  whole  alleged  purpose  of  housing. 
This  is  my  basis  for  vigorous  opposition  to  a 
national  policy  of  continued  and  expanded 
public  housing.  I  simply  believe  that  we 
will  begin  to  get  results  when  we  abandon 
the  Alice  In  Wonderland  phllOBophy  of  having 
soinelx)dy  else  do  our  Job  for  us.  when  we 
cease  to  expect  the  Federal  Government  to 
finance  the  people,  and  when  we  return  attain 
to  individual  responsibility  and  away  from 
ever  Increasing  collectivism  which  moves 
steadily  toward  a  total  state. 


The  Republic  of  the  Philippinei  a  Livinf 
Monument  of  the  Golden  Rule  Between 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  jotsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
sent to  the  House  a  splendid  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News,  and  captioned  "TTie  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  a  Living  »*nument  of 
the  Golden  Rule  Between  Nations."  As 
one  who  visited  Manila,  Corregidor,  and 
Bataan  last  January,  and  as  a  student  of 
the  history  of  the  islands,  I  agree  fully 
with  the  writer's  conclusion  that  the 
Mother  of  Republics  will  never  lose  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  new  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  which  is  hallowed  in 
our  history. 

Last  Thursday  night  it  was  my  happy 
privilege  to  attend  a  dinner  in  compli- 
ment to  the  first  Ambassador  sent  to  our 
country  to  represent  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  Joaquin  M  Elizalde.  whom 
we  in  the  House  remember  so  affection- 
ately as  a  former  Resident  Commissioner 
representing  the  old  Commonwealth  in 
this  body.  I  know  that  the  Ambassador 
will  also  be  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
editorial,  which  Is  being  dispatched  to 
him  at  once.    The  editorial  follows: 

THE  REFtmLIC  OF  THE  PHn.IPPIK«S  A  UVINO 
MONUMENT  OF  THE  GOLDEN  STTLB  BETWEEM 
NATIONS 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  csme  into 
being  on  July  4. 

The  promise  we  made  to  the  Filipinos  In 
18£8  we  have  kept.    They  are  now  free. 

A  new  and  brighter  chapter  has  Xxcn  writ- 
ten into  the  history  of  evolutionary  im- 
perialism. An  example  has  been  ret  to  other 
powers  having  dependencies  In  Asia  and  else- 
where. 

The  United  States  has  done  something 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  took  an  impoverished  and  retarded 
people,  fed  them,  washed  them  up.  edticated 
them  In  self-j:ovemment.  and  then  gaT* 
them  their  freedom,  wltboat  tbelr  bartng  to 
fight  for  it. 

"  The  expMiment  cost  us  srrtral  bUbca  dol- 
lars, through  the  years,  but  who  wH  «f 
todsy  that  it  was  not  mcney  well  ineests4t 
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uiord    It.     m   otner   vortu,   tney   w«re   ex- 
pendable. 


a  weapon  In  their  hands,  far  more  potent 
than  any  atomic  bomb,  and  the  sooner  the 


War  No.  n.    The  administration  ought 
to  give  a  clear-cut  answer. 


I  am  cerUin  that  history  will  eventually 
record  that  the  decision  which  was  mcdc. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  national 
Bcciallsm.  in  whlcli  tlxe  profit  motive  and 


lars.  through   the  yeata.  B«  wty  wui^w 
today  that  it  was  not  mcxtey  ««&  tBVtstatff 
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Tlia  ^lanlarda  had  been  tn  the  Phllip- 
ptnea  mora  than  300  years  when  we  evicted 
tbem  in  1806.  They  had  done  little  or 
nothing  in  that  time  to  Improve  the  material 
well  being  of  the  people. 

Commerce  and  industry  were  played  down. 
Tb«  natural  resources  of  the  islands  were 
un 'vouched.  The  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple remained  In  poverty,  squiaor,  and 
Ignorance. 

We  have  not  only  spread  education  among 
the  maasfa  but  have  also  Introdxiced  eco- 
nomic measures  to  raise  their  sundard  of 
living  above  the  subsistence  level. 

We  have  not  looted  tbem  for  the  benefit 
of  our  own  podcets,  as  has  been  the  fashion 
in  most  colonies. 

The  Idea  tliat  In  keeping  the  Philippines, 
after  the  Spaniab -American  War.  we  were 
moved  by  pure  altruism  is  not  true. 

We  acted  from  self-interest. 

Germany  wished  to  acquire  the  islands, 
as  ■  base  for  its  Far  Eastern  policy.  We 
not  only  prevented  Its  doing  so.  We  ac- 
quired them  as  a  base  for  our  own  expand- 
ing interest  in  the  Orient. 

A  few  Americans,  too,  saw  visions  of  tre- 
mendous cummerclal  gain,  which  did  not 
pan  out. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  were  reconcUed  to  the  retention  of 
the  PtUlipplnce  only  by  President  McKlnley's 
l^edge  to  aid  them  to  merit  self-government 
and  then  to  give  it  to  them. 

The  self-interest  which  Induced  us  to  keep 
the  Philippines  was  conditioned  by  enlight- 
enment. 

The  payoff  came  when  the  Japanese  In- 
vaded the  archipelago.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  Filipinos  remained  loyal  to  the  United 
States.  They  fought  gallantly  on  our  side. 
They  suffered  Indescribably. 

The  promise  of  Philippine  Independence 
on  a  specific  date  had  effects  far  in  advance 
of  its  fulfillment. 

The  leaders  of  the  Indonesian  war  of  Inde- 
pendence pointed  to  It.  as  the  goal  toward 
which  they,  too,  were  fighting.  The  Indian 
leaders  found  in  It  confirmation  of  their  de- 
mand for  freedom  from  the  British  Raj. 

All  through  the  colonial  world  it  gave  im- 
petus to  the  desires  of  exploited  peoples  to 
govern   themselves. 

As  we  cut  the  Philippines  adrift,  we  can 
look  back  upon  a  Job  well  done. 

Americans  can  never  lose  interest  In  the 
welfare  of  a  countrv  hallowed  in  our  history 
by  Manila  Bay  and  Bataan. 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  is  a  living 
monument  to  an  experiment  in  applying  the 
Golden  Rule  between  nations,  a  beacon  to 
strugeling  peoples  everywhere. 

If  that  l>e  Imperialism,  then  let  Moscow 
make  the  most  of  It. 


DiTide  and  Conquer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  re- 
cently shocked  to  read  in  the  press  that 
the  city  of  Knoxville.  Tenn..  had  banned 
the  sale  of  Wisconsin  milk  in  the  city 
Indirectly  attributing  its  action  to  an  In- 
crease in  infant  mortality  from  37.3  per 
thousand  in  1S44  to  51.8  per  thousand  in 
1945. 

The   alert  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Agriculture  immediately  made  a  thor- 


ough investigation  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion In  Knoxville.  The  results  of  that 
Investigation  are  astounding. 

Not  only  did  the  special  investigating 
committee  find  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  basis  for  the  charge  that  Wisconsin 
milk  was  even  remotely  responsible  for 
any  increase  in  infant  mortality,  not 
only  did  the  committee  find  that  Wis- 
consin milk  shipped  to  the  Knoxiille 
area  met  all  standards  for  cleanliness 
and  purity,  it  also  discovered  that  be- 
hind the  whole  ugly  story  lay  the 
machinations  of  another  Federal 
agency— this  time  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service — using  the  threat  of 
withdrawal  of  Federal  funds  to  promote 
its  own  expansion. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  removing 
from  any  suspicion  whatsoever  the  pur- 
ity of  the  products  of  the  great  Wiscon- 
sin dairy  industry  and  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  another  at- 
tempt of  a  Federal  agency  to  undermine 
competing  State  services,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  report  on 
the  Knoxville  milk  situation,  issued  by 
Milton  H.  Button,  director  of  the  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Agriculture,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

Thx  Dkvklopments  in  the  Knoxvuxk  Milk 

Situation 


THX    CHAXCE 

On  Sunday.  July  7,  1946.  Wisconsin  agricul- 
ture was  astounded  by  newspaper  headlines 
to  the  effect  that  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  had 
banned  the  sale  of  Wisconsin  milk  In  that 
city.  The  press  reported  that  Dr.  W.  H.  En- 
neis,  Knoxville  health  officer,  took  such  ac- 
tion because  the  milk  came  from  dirty  and 
other  unsanitary  sources  That  official  was 
also  quoted  as  saying  that  the  infant  death 
rate  had  risen  from  37.3  deaths  per  thousand 
live  births  the  previous  year  to  51.8  deaths 
per  thousand  live  births  In  1945.  Although 
admitting  that  the  increase  in  infant  mor- 
Ulity  could  not  b3  traced  directly  to  WUcon- 
sin  milk,  he  is  reported  as  saying  "the  child 
deaths  have  resulted  from  diseases  which  are 
frequently  milk-borne." 

The  city  of  KnoxvMle  had  not  previously 
asked  Wisconsin  officials  for  information 
about  the  sources  of  sulUble  milk  for  fluid 
tjse.  Neither  did  the  Tennessee  officials  dis- 
cuss with  or  otherwise  Inform  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Agriculture  officers  about  the 
milk  received  before  releasing  such  informa- 
tion to  the  press. 

DEPABTMrNT  INVESTIGATION 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture 
immediately  took  steps  to  prepare  to  meet 
the  situation.  Investigation  disclosed  that 
this  milk  referred  to  originated  at  two 
plants — one  in  Hartford,  Wis.,  and  the  other 
in  Antlgo.  Wis.  Neither  source  was  inspected 
or  graded  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  officials,  but  both  sources  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Inspection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  health  officers,  by  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  inspectors,  and  by  field 
men  employed  by  the  respective  dairy  plants. 
Further  investigation  disclosed  that  instead 
of  importing  milk  from  Wisconsin  the  Ten- 
nessee city  ordered  and  received  heavy  (40 
percent  butterfat)  cream  and  concentrated 
(35  percent  milk  solids)  skim  milk.  These 
products  were  thoroughly  pasteurized  in  the 
Wisconsin  plants  and  shipped  by  express  In 
iced  cars  to  Knoxville,  where  they  arrived 
within  48  hours.  Checking  the  reports  of 
the  bacteria  count  on  these  products.  It  was 
learned  that  they  tested  well  within  the  low 
limitations  of  the  USPHS  and  compared  most 
favorably  with  the  records  of  the  bacteria 


coimts  on  milk  and  cream  subject  to  USPHS 
inspection. 

It  was  learned  that  for  distribution  as  fluid 
milk  In  Tennessee  these  Wisconsin  dairy 
products  were  reconstituted  (or  "recom- 
blned."  as  they  say  in  Tennessee)  with  Knox- 
ville water. 

COMMITTEE   APPOINTED 

Convinced  that  the  increase.  If  any.  in  the 
infant-mortality  rate  In  Knoxville  was  at- 
tributable to  other  causes,  Mr.  Milton  H. 
Button,  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  appointed  a  committee 
to  go  to  Knoxville  to  get  the  facts.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Henry  T.  Scott, 
reesarch  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Alumni 
Research  Foundation;  Mr.  Harvey  J.  Weavers, 
chief  of  the  dairy  division  of  the  department: 
and  Mr.  Anthony  E.  Madler,  assistant  attor- 
ney general  and  counsel  for  the  department. 

Before  going  to  Knoxville  this  committee, 
in  company  with  representatives  of  the  press, 
made  an  Inspection  of  one  of  the  dairy  plants 
which  shipped  such  products  to  Knoxville. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  clean,  modem,  and  well- 
equipped  dairy  plant  with  two  intakes  and 
two  complete  sets  of  processing  facilities,  one 
for  USPHS  grade  A  milk  and  one  for  its 
regular  supply.  From  the  inspection  which 
was  made  on  that  day  It  appeared  that  the 
equipment  In  the  two  sides  of  the  plant 
was  identical.  Characteristic  of  the  all- 
inclusive  control  over  Its  processing  tech- 
nique and  the  quality  of  Its  flnal  product 
were  the  records  of  the  complete  analysis  of 
the  water  used  in  its  boilers.  Such  analysis 
was  made  every  8  hours. 

THE  CONOmONS  AT  KNOXVILLE 

The  Wisconsin  coti^lttee  arrived  in' 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Wednesday  evening.  July 
17.  Thursday  morning  the  members  made  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  local  conditions  in 
preparation  for  the  afternoon  conference. 

Knoxville  was  found  to  be  a  city  which  had 
grown  in  population  from  111.000  in  1940  to 
approximately  200,000  in  1948.  Oak  Ridge  is 
the  nearby  "atomic  bomb  city"  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  40.000,  receiving  its  milk  from 
the  Kncxville  dairy  plants.  The  local  grade 
A  milk  supply  is  furnished  by  about  375 
producers  with  average  herds  of  25  cows  each. 
This  production  falls  short  of  meeting  the 
city's  needs  of  approximately  17,800  gallons 
daily  in  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

The  TVA  project  has  had  an  economic  effect 
on  Knoxville  and  other  Tennessee  cities. 
Some  of  the  valley  pasture  lands  have  been 
flooded  and  the  number  of  dairy  farms  re- 
duced. The  dams  have  raised  the  water  level 
in  the  Tennessee  River  something  over  10 
feet  and  have  substantially  reduced  its  rate 
of  flow.  This  stream  and  the  French  Broad 
and  Holston  Rivers,  which  converge  Just 
above  Knoxville.  are  the  outlets  for  munici- 
pal sewage  and  industrial  wastes.  It  Is  also 
the  source  of  Knoxville's  municipal  water 
supply  after  filtration  and  heavy  chlorlna- 
tion. 

The  city  of  Knoxville  has  had  three  dif- 
ferent city  managers  since  the  fall  of  1945. 
Recall  proceedings  are  pending  against  a 
number  of  the  city  council  members. 

UntU  the  fall  of  1945  local  farmers  were 
permitted  to  sell  raw  buttermilk  poured  from 
open  milk  cans  brought  to  Its  market  street. 
It  was  this  situation  which  gaveirise  to  the 
recent  agitation  concerning  the  city's  milk 
supply.  Local  civic  groups  demanded  that 
this  sale  of  btlttermilk  be  discontinued.  One 
thing  led  to  another  until  the  whole  fluid- 
milk  distribution  matter  was  brought  Into 
the  picture. 

It  was  also  learned  that  the  1945  Infant 
mortality  rate  of  51.8  deaths  per  thousand 
live  births  In  Knoxville  was  not  at  all  ex- 
traordinary. Since  1940  the  death  rate  in 
Knoxville  has  been.  1940.  52.0  deaths  per 
thousand  live  births;  1941,  52.0  deaths  per 
thousand  live  births;  1942,  53.3  deaths  per 
thousand  live  births;  1943,  43.8  deaths  per 
thousand  live  births;    1944,  39.0  deaths  per 
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thousand  live  births;    1945,  51.8  deaths  per 
thousand  live  births. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Infant  death  rates 
fn  1943  and  1944  were  unaccountably  low 
and  that  the  1945  death  rate  was  but  a  return 
to  approximately  the  normal  average. 

All  of  the  Wisconsin  milk  sent  to  Knox-  ' 
vllle  during  the  year  1945  up  to  the  month 
of  October  was  USPHS  grade  A  Inspected 
milk.  In  October,  when  it  was  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  Wisconsin  supply  of  such  milk 
would  be  Inadequate  to  fill  the  city's  needs, 
the  council  adopted  a  waiver  of  the  ordinance 
provisions  and  agreed  to  accept  the  milk 
from  the  two  plants  In  question  because  they 
had  passed  Pennsylvania  Inspection.  Appar- 
ently therefore  Wisconsin  milk  furnished 
during  only  the  last  3  months  of  1945  was 
being  blamed  for  the  Infant  mortality  rate 
increase  computed  for  the  entire  y?ar. 

THE  CONFXRENCE 

By  appointment  the  committee  met  the 
Tennessee  officials  at  Knoxville  In  the  city 
hall  Thursday,  July  18,  1946,  at  1:30  p.  m. 
The  Tennessee  officials  present  were:  W.  B. 
Lockwood,  city  manager  of  Knoxville;  Dr. 
W.  H.  Ennels.  city  health  officer  of  Knoxville; 
D.  M.  Hayes,  chief  milk  sanitarian  of  Knox-^ 
vllle;  Leon  Blankenshlp,  health  officer.  Oak 
Ridge;  Roy  Leonard,  milk  sanitarian,  Oak 
Ridge;  Mr.  Quillen,  milk  sanitarian,  Oak 
Ridge. 

When  Infontjed  by  the  committee  that  Its 
purpose  in  coming  to  Knoxville  was  to  learn 
the  basis  for  the  charge  that  Wisconsin  milk 
had  caused  an  Increase  in  the  city's  Infant 
mortality  rate,  both  Dr.  Ennels  and  City 
Manager  Lockwood  stated  that  they  had 
never  made  such  a  statement.  They  assured 
the  committee  that  if  the  press  stories  car- 
ried any  such  implication,  then  the  reports 
were  erroneous. 

Pressed  by  questions  from  the  committee. 
Dr.  Ennels  stated : 

1.  That  he  made  no  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  deaths  to  learn  which  of  the  dis- 
eases causing  death  might  be  milk-borne. 

3.  That  the  causes  of  death  had  not  been 
tabulated  in  any  manner  from  which  the 
press  could  have  inferred  that  mlik-bome 
diseases  caused  an  Increase  in  the  infant 
death  rate. 

3.  That  the  "recombined  Wisconsin  milk" 
was  blended  with  the  natural  Tennessee  milk 
and  that,  therefore,  no  laboratory  analysis  of 
the  milk  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
charge. 

4.  That  the  Wisconsin  milk  products  had 
a  low  bacteria  count,  within  the  USPHS 
limitations. 

5.  That  the  Kncxville  municipal  water  had 
been  inspected  by  the  USPHS  and  was  "tHe 
best  in  the  country." 

6.  That  the  Infant  mortality  rate  as  com- 
puted includes  children  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

7.  That  he  did  not  know  the  percentage 
division  or  ratio  of  deaths  as  lietween  white 
and  colored  children. 

8  That  he  did  not  know  the  number  of 
deaths  which  occurred  while  being  attended 
or  unattended,  respectively,  by  pediatricians 
<w  competent  doctors. 

9.  That  he  did  not  know  the  percentage  of 
chUdren  being  fed  evaporated  milk  or  Infant 
feeding  formulas  as  distinguished  from  bot- 
tled milk. 

10.  That  he  did  not  know  if  molasses  or 
other  ingredients  Inferior  to  high-grade  sugar 
were  being  used  as  additions  to  milk  concen- 
trates for  Infant  feeding. 

11.  That  an  epidemiological  survey  at  this 
time  into  the  causes  of  death,  the  types  of 
milk  employed,  the  general  economic  condi- 
tions, the  intelligence  of  the  mothers,  etc., 
would  be  of  little  value. 

12.  That  the  city  of  Knoxville  had  no  funds 
with  which  to  conduct  such  a  survey. 

13.  That  he  had  no  objections  to  Wisconsin 
conducting  such  a  survey  In  Knoxville  but 
that  the  Tennessee  law  prohibited  him  "from 
giving  out  the  names  of  the  families  in  which 
such  deaths  occurred." 


14.  That  some  of  the  Wisconsin  farms  sup- 
plying milk  to  the  plants  In  question  had 
been  rated  by  USPHS  and  had  averaged 
only  65. 

15.  That  the  methylene  blue  test,  acidity 
test,  sediment  test,  microscope  plate  test, 
and  other  examinations  of  tiie  mUk  were  of 
value  only  as  "follow-up  work."  and  that 
unless  the  farms  where  the  milk  is  produced 
are  rated  at  least  90  by  USPHS  the  milk  was 
not  acceptable  In  KnoxvUle. 

16.  That  he  knew  that  the  milk  in  ques- 
tion had  not  been  labeled  as  USPHS  grade  A 
and  the  farms  where  it  was  produced  had 
not  represented  themselves  as  being  grade  A 
inspected. 

17.  That  unless  milk  has  t>een  produced  on 
USPHS  Inspected  farms  and  processed  In 
USPHS  Inspected  plants  it  must  be  classed 
as  "substandard." 

The  committee  assured  the  Tennessee  of- 
ficials tkat  they  were  getting  a  good,  clean, 
sanltaryAand  healthy  product.  The  com- 
mittee vigorously  opposed  the  application  of 
the  term]  "substandard"  to  all  milk  which 
had  beeni  produced  without  USPHS  inspec- 
tion. Th^y  pointed  out  that  on  that  basis 
the  milk  sold  in  Milwaukee  and  other  large 
Wisconsin  cities  was  "sulistandard"  even 
though  It  was  subject  to  the  most  rigid  local 
Inspection.  They  were  emphatic  in  their 
contention  that  such  milk  was  equally  as 
good  as  any  milk  produced  under  USPHS  In- 
8i)ection  and  far  excelled  some  of  the  milk 
sold  under  the  USPHS  grade  A  label. 

The  Oak  Ridge  officials  stated  that  Wiscon- 
sin milk  was  being  used  there,  but  when 
asked  about  the  infant  mortality  rate  In  that 
city  replied  "No  comment." 

City  Manager  Lockwood  then  disclosed  the 
crux  of  the  situation.  He  stated  that  the 
city  was  receiving  substantial  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  allo- 
cated from  Federal  funds,  and  that  they  have 
t>een  Informed  by  the  State  health  officer. 
Dr.  Hutcheson,  that  unless  Knoxville  com- 
plied with  the  USPHS  model  ordinance  which 
requires  USPHS  Inspection,  this  grant  of 
puWlc  funds  "might  be  Jeopardized."  The 
amount  of  such  public  grant  was  not  dis- 
closed at  the  conference.  The  committee 
later  learned  that  the  allocation  is  approxi- 
mately $75,800  annually. 

City  Manager  Lockwood  also  stated  that  a 
conference  was  being  arranged  for  the  next 
week  at  Nashville  where  he  and  Dr.  Enneis 
proposed  to  discuss  with  State  officials  and 
an  authority  from  the  USPHS  sonoe  modifi- 
cation of  its  ordinance  which  would  pro- 
vide a  means  of  meeting  the  fluld-mllk  de- 
mand in  the  city  and  adjacent  territory  In 
a  manner  that  would  meet  the  approval  of 
USPHS.  Upon  request  by  the  committee  lie 
stated  that  Wisconsin  would  be  invited  to 
have  a  representative  attend  such  con- 
ferener: 

FTBTHEa  XXSEAXCH 

Research  by  Dr.  Scott  among  leading 
pediatricians  disclosed  that  at  least  98  percent 
of  the  bottle-fed  Infants  under  their  super- 
vision receive  evaporated  milk  or  other  in- 
fant-feeding formulas  as  distinguished  from 
bottled  milk,  and  that  practice  continues 
until  the  chUdren  are  at  least  1  year  of  age. 
The  fact  that  evaporated  milk  is  cheaper 
and  of  more  constant  composition  than  would 
be  the  blended  variety  of  milk  sold  in  Knox- 
ville leads  to  the  conclusion  tliat  little.  If 
any,  bottled  milk  is  used  there  for  infant 
feeding. 

Mr.  Weavers  inspected  some  of  the  dairy 
plants  and  some  of  the  producing  farms.  He 
reports  that  while  they  appear  to  have  made 
tremendous  progress  they  have  not  as  yet 
attained  the  efficiency  and  the  sanitary 
standards  prevailing  In  Wisconsin. 

Tm  PKOBLKK  TO  BB  UTt 

It  would  appear  that  the  Nation  thus  faces 
s  situation  where  a  Federal  agency,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  is  using 
public  funds  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
that  agency.     By  holding  out  the  bait  of 


huge  grants  of  Federal  ftinds  it  is  attempt- 
ing to  force  mxmlcipalities  to  demand  its  in> 
spection  service  and  therel>y  create  an  In- 
crease in  the  work  demand  upoa  its  person- 
nel. 

The  fluid-milk  markets  is  not  alone  affected. 
The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
aware  of  the  attempts  of  that  agency  to 
insist  upon  its  inspection  service  on  milk  be- 
ing used  in  the  preparation  of  manufactured 
dairy  products  such  as  dry  ice-cream  mix. 

Another  Federal  agency,  the  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministration, has  volunteered  to  render  the 
same  type  of  service  so  that  Wisconsin  dairy 
products  might  find  it  easier  to  move  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  Although  It  does  not 
have  funds  to  hold  out  as  an  inducement  to 
municipal  officers  to  demand  its  servloe,  it 
too  is  interested  In  creating  a  can  on  Its  per- 
sonnel for  the  purpose  of  expansion. 

These  Federal  agencies  apparently  are  at- 
tempting to  create  the  impression  that  the 
State  inspection  service  being  offered  by  the 
exporting  dairy  States  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

Wisconsin  and  other  dairy  exporting  States 
must  therefore  prepare  to  meet  the  challenge. 
This  State  produces  14  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  milk  supply,  more  than  fifteen 
and  one-half  billion  pounds  at  milk  annually. 
It  exports,  for  fiuld  purposes,  the  equivalent 
of  10  percent  of  that  production  or  one  and 
one-half  billion  potmds  a  year.  Conscious 
always  of  the  need  for  quaUty  in  Its  dairy 
products,  the  dairy  division  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture  maintains  a  staff  of 
27  competent  and  qualified  dairy  inspectors 
and  an  adequate  number  of  cheese  graders. 
It  has  encouraged  the  larger  dairy  planU 
and  combinations  of  the  smaller  dairy  plants 
to  engage  the  services  of  trained  field  men 
to  assist  dairy  farmers  in  meeting  their  qual- 
ity problems.  These  field  men  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  inspectors  and 
are  given  authority  to  demand  compliance 
with  quality  standards. 

Other  States  have  their  own  quality  In- 
spection service.  We  Imow  that  some  are 
doing  an  excellent  Job. 

If  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
is  permitted  to  use  public  funds  as  bait  to 
create  a  demand  for  its  inspection  service.  It 
will  soon  make  State  Inspection  meaningless. 

We  have  learned  that  the  agency  has  al- 
located and  contributed  to  Wisconsin  approx- 
imately $325,000  annually.  It  has  insisted 
upon  the  appointment  of  at  least  one  milk 
sanitarian  in  the  State  board  of  health,  which 
position  Is  now  held  by  Clarence  Luchter- 
hand.  Mr.  Luchterhand  coUalxjrated  with 
the  USPHS  officials  in  making  the  Inspec- 
tion for  Knoxville.  Mr.  Luchterhand  was 
trained  in  the  State  department  of  agrl- 
cultvure.  He  Is  a  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Milk  Sanitarians  Association,  a  professional 
group  consisting  of  State  and  municipal  of- 
ficials engaged  in  milk  sanitation  work  to 
promote  ImprovemMit  In  their  technique  and 
the  general  advancement  of  their  work.  He 
knows  the  standards  of  quality  as  Judged  by 
the  Wisconsin  dairy  officials  and  by  milk 
sanitarians  generally.  The  report  of  the  in- 
vestigation, a  copy  of  which  Is  now  in  our 
hands,  discloses  that  these  accepted  test 
methods  were  totally  Ignored  and  that  the 
conclusion  was  based  on  the  al>sence  of  the 
*^lndow  dressing"  of  equipment  and  facil- 
ities. The  Wiseoosin  I>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture was  not  Informed  of  the  request  for 
Inspection  of  the  KnoxviUe  milk  supply,  nor 
was  it  Informed  of  the  result  of  the  inspec- 
tion tour. 

The  USPHS  is  thus  employing  the  old 
technique  of  "divide  and  conquer."  In  Wis- 
consin we  now  find  a  division  of  duty  and 
a  division  at  responslbUity.  Ostensibly  the 
duUes  of  the  milk  sanitarian  in  the  State 
board  of  healtli.  are  advtoory  tatbar  than 
supervisory,  but  it  bfcomss  iacrsaslntfy  dtf- 
flcult  to  draw  the  line  of  distlncttan  between 
such  duties. 

The  Wisconsin  Departmanft  o(  Apteultwt 
has  enjoyed  a  friendly  and  eooparattv*  Rta- 
tlonshlp  with  the  Wisconsin  State 
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««ricuiiure  irameaiaieiy  maae  a  thor-      favorably  with  the  records  of  the  bacteria 


K^AA  V&AO. 


thousand  live  births;   1944.  39.0  deaths  per 


giving  cut  the  names  of  the  families  in  which 
such  deaths  occurred." 


public  funds  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
that  agency.     By  holding  out  the  bait  of 
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Health.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  this  co- 
operative relationship  should  not  continue. 
We  know  of  no  reason  why  the  inspection 
service  of  the  State  department  of  agrlcul- 
»ure  should  not  be  employed  by  the  USPHS. 

No  instance  In  this  State  has  been  called 
to  our  attention  where  the  liire  of  a  Federal 
grant  was  made  conditional  upoa  the  re- 
quirement of  USPHS  inspection  as  It  was  In 
Tennessee.  We  look  upon  the  KnoxviUe  sit- 
uation as  evidence  of  the  trend — a  sign  of 
the  times. 

Because  we  believe  In  State  rights,  be- 
eanae  we  maintain  an  Inspection  service 
which  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Nation,  and  because  we  object  to  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  t<x  bureaucratic  en- 
largement, we  ar^  rendering  this  report  to  the 
Honorable  Walter  8.  Goodland,  Oovemor  of 
the  State  of  Wlsoonaln.  Ck>ples  are  being 
sent  to  our  electad  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  to  all  our  SUte  legislators. 

Copies  are  also  being  sent  to  the  directors, 
■ecretaries.  and  commlasloners  of  agricul- 
ture of  the  other  States.  I  know  that  they  are 
confronted  with  the  same  problem  because 
the  issxie  was  discussed  by  them  at  a  recent 
conference.  I  want  them  to  know  the 
position  in  which  Wisconsin  finds  Itself  and 
the  attitude  we  have  taken. 

Respectfully   submitted. 

Stats  Depastment  or  Acrzcultubx, 
Mn.TON  H.  BcTTOH.  Director. 


N*  Vacancies,  the  Shame  of  the  Nation — 
Article  in  September  Issue  of  Magazine 
Salute  Recommended  as  Required  Read- 
in;  for  Those  Sincerely  Interested  in 
Veterans  and  Their  Housinf  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
times  when  I  feel  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent idea  if  arrangements  could  be  made 
to  reproduce  photographs,  drawings,  and 
other  pictorial  material  in  the  Concres- 
siON.u.  Record. 

If  this  were  pos-sible  today.  I  should 
seek  permission  to  insert  the  full  text  of 
an  article  and  its  accompanying  pictures 
and  a  cartoon  which  appear  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  new  monthly  maga- 
zine Salute. 

The  article  in  question  Is  entitled  "No 
Vacancies,  the  Shame  of  the  Nation." 
Its  author  is  Mr.  James  Dugan.  The  sub- 
ject, of  course,  is  the  plight  of  our  3.000,- 
000  returned  veterans  who  are  still 
doubled  up  with  relatives  or  walking  the 
streets  seeking  some  form  of  decent 
shelter  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
With  your  permission  I  append  below 
certain  pertinent  quotations  from  this 
excellent  article  and  commend  reading 
of  the  entire  text  and  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  accompanying  photographs  and 
an  excellent  cartoon  by  Mr.  Rollin  Kirby 
to  all  who  have  more  than  a  perfunctory 
Interest  in  this  vital  subject.  The  por- 
tions of  the  article  which  have  particu- 
larly commanded  my  attention  are  as 
follows: 


Cam  Tics  Be  AMEaicA? 

Three  mUlion  homeless  veterans  walking 
the  streets  can  watch  nonresidential  build- 
ing going  up — tSO.OOO.OOO  worth  each  week. 
They  can  watch  the  result  trf  the  Govern- 
ment's lifting  of  construction  controls  last 
faU — a    la.OOO-seat   steel-and-concrete  race- 
track at  Asbury  Park.  N    J.,  superhighways 
which   destroy   homes   in   the   right-of-way, 
new  theaters,  roadhouscs.  stores,  skyscrapers, 
and    luxury    apartment    houses.     They    can 
watch  C25000  homes  being  built.    They  can 
look  at  the  now-empty,  l^OO-seat  stadium 
in  New  Jersey,  which  was  built  In  the  spring 
so  that  people  could  watch  Billy  Conn  train 
for  the  big  fight.    They  can  see  things  like 
the  sight  in  Ramsay,  N.  J.,  when  a  property 
owner  burned  down  a  family  house  to  dem- 
onstrate a  new  fire  eng'.ne  he  was  trying  to 
sell.    They  can  stand  beside  the  evicted  ten- 
ants,  Sophia   and   Josiah   Mann,   and   their 
two   evicted    sons.   Josiah,   Jr..   Navy   Purple 
Heart,     and     Christopher.    Infantry    Purple 
Heart.     They  can   watch   the   papers,  where 
the  statistical   termites  are  eating  away  at 
the  big  boom  (the  Department  of  Labor  says 
that  eviction  rates  have  tripled  in  the  last 
3  years,  despite  OPA).     They  can  hear   the 
Department   of  Commerce   saying   that   the 
Nation  has  reached  its  all-time  high  in  total 
rent  payments — $12,800,000,000  in  1944.    (The 
previous    high    was  $11,000,000,000    and    the 
year   was    1929).    They    can    read    the   new 
agony  columns :  "Apartments  wanted:   Maids 
room:  fum  or  unfum.  vicinity  Park  Av.  and 
75th    St.'    or    'Housing    shortage?     Have    3 
genuine  Indian  chiefs  tepees,  heavy  canvas, 
12-foot    Fpread.     take     14-foot    poles.    $100 
each.'  "  They  can  lead  in  the  back  pages  cf 
the  press  statements  like  that  of  Edward  J. 
Crawford,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers:   "Proper- 
ties are  being  sold  at  higher  and  higher  prices 
each    week,    and   opinion    among    the   best- 
posted  men  in  the  real  estate  field  is  that 
prices  will  go  still  higher  and  that  this  con- 
dition   will    prevail    for    at    least    7    years." 
("There  is   a   Florida   real    estate   boom    in 
American      Homes"— Representative      Mike 
MoNRONET.    of    Oklahoma.)      They    can    re- 
member the  million  home  foreclosures  after 
1929.     They    can    hear   Edward    Benscoe,    of 
the    Greater    Detroit    Property    Owners    As- 
sociation, telling  veterans  why  he  wants  a 
40-percent   rent   boost:    "We   are   exercising 
the  right  to  strike  that  you  veterans  went 
overseas  to  fight  for."     They  can  hear  Dr. 
Marcus    Nadler,    economist,    saying    to    500 
bankers  at  the  Astor,  "Veterans  are,  under 
the    GI    bill    of    rights,    buying    homes    at 
prices   considerably    beyond    their    intrinsic 
or  economic  value."  and  advising  the  bankers 
to  "Insist  on  high  amortization  during  the 
next  3  or  4  years  thereby  materially  increas- 
ing the  equity  of  the  buyer  '     They  can  hear 
a  bitter  veteran  cf  both  wars  saying,  "Puts 
me  in  mind  of  Florida.     When  I  was  there 
in  1924  they  had  a  button  showing  Florida 
fruit.     When  one  of   the  robbers   sold   you 
some  land  he  put  the  button  on  your  lapel. 
You  wore  It  all  innocent.    What  it  said  was 
to  the  next  real  estate  man,  "This  sucker's 
been  hooked.'     Locks  to  me  like  this  thne 
the  discharge  button  stands  for  Florida  fruit." 
The  veteran.?  can  listen  and  look  around  as 
these  things  happen  and  wonder.  "Is  this  the 
America  I  knew?' 

One  year  after  VJ-day  this  Is  America. 

WHT   TOTTl    BOUSE   COSTS   TOU   DOUBLE 

Land 
The  biggest  price  rise  In  homes  comes  from 
land  speculators.  Homes  which  coet  $5,000 
in  1939  are  now  up  to  $10,000  and  over.  A 
Federal  hotising  survey  a  few  months  ago 
showed  that  land  prices  in  big  city  areas  had 
Increased  100  percent  in  6  years.  In  smaller 
cities  prices  of  plots  are  up  2C0  percent. 
Since  VJ-day  the  hike  has  been  29  percent. 


Not  figured  in  the  over-all  cost  of  a  new  house 
is  home  furnishings,  which  most  veterans 
have  to  buy  in  lull  before  a  new  home  can 
be  occupied.     Home  furnishings  have  risen 

19  percent  since  1942.  After  the  first  World 
War  there  were  no  price  controls  and  heme 
furnishings  went  up  17^  percent.  There  are 
no  price  controls  hampering  greedy  land 
speculators  from  gouging  the  home  buyer, 
any  snobbish  suburbs  require  the  home- 
builder  to  buy  large  plots  and  build  expen- 
sive homes  to  keep  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood.  Veteran  houses  are  impede! 
by  Iccal  zoning  codes  anu  building  ordnances. 
as  well  as  costs. 

Materials 
Material  costs  are  up  about  50  percent,  due 
to  scarcity  and  widespread  black  marketeer- 
ing,  in  part  to  legal  Increases  permitted  by 
OPA.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  11  stra- 
tegic materials:  brick,  clay  sewer  pipe,  struc- 
tural clay  tile,  gypsum  boara,  gyxjsum  lath«, 
soil  pipe  and  fittings,  cast  iron  radiation, 
bathtut>s.  lumber,  mlllwork,  and  concrete 
blocks      Brick  plants  have  been  working  et 

20  percent  capacity;  lumber  output  is  only 
one-third  of  the  need.  The  Department  tpf 
Justice  has  promised  action  against  the  lum- 
ber racketeers,  who  threaten  to  hamstring 
the  veteran  housing  program.  Materliil 
production  is  offbeat  because  of  labor  short- 
age, aggravated  by  low  wages  and  seasomd 
work.  The  main  trouble  is  the  poor  patriot- 
ism of  manufacturers,  who  would  rather 
make  a  big  killing  on  scarcity,  than  produce 
to  house  the  Nation  at  fair  profits  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  All  materials  are  now 
prioritled  for  vet  houses,  but  production  of 
the  things  that  make  a  home  lags. 

Labor 

Labor  costs  In  home  construction  have 
Increased  about  30  percent  in  6  years.  Al- 
though part  of  the  Increase  has  been  in 
wages,  most  of  the  increased  labor  costs  re- 
sult from  lowered  productivity.  The  19  APL 
building  trades  unions  suffered  the  full  brunt 
of  the  building  collapse  during  the  depres- 
sion, so  that  they  shrank  into  defensive  or- 
ganizations. Long  lay-offs,  work  limited  to 
the  warm  seasons,  and  loss  of  skills  durii.g 
unemployment  has  left  the  Nation  with  a 
building  force  inferior  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity to  the  Job  ahead.  AFL  building  chiefs 
share  the  narrow  view  of  the  contractors, 
and  have  not  prepared  to  open  union  mem- 
bership to  GI's  and  set  up  the  apprentic;- 
training  program  that  will  be  needed  -.o 
mobilize  the  4.000.000  builders  called  for  :n 
the  Wyatt  program.  Labor  can  be  more  ef- 
ficient if  it  gets  year-round  work  at  a  decent 
wage  under  a  national  program  of  low-cost 
housing,  rather  than  the  present  boom-and- 
bust  cycle  which  has  lowered  efficiency.       j 

Inflation  | 

The  last  uncontrolled  factor  In  the  doubled 
cost  of  a  new  home  is  the  Increase  in  the 
profit  and  overhead  item  in  the  building  bill. 
In  1939  contractors  worked  on  13  percent  for 
profit  and  overhead.  Today  the  flgtire  Is  up 
to  25  percent  and  still  going  up.  "The  Wyatt 
vet  housing  program  would  control  these 
runaway  figures  by  allowing  costs  to  go  up 
only  en  building  materials  and  by  rigidly 
controlling  costs  of  construction.  Wyatt  g'Jt 
$400,000,000  to  prhne  the  building  materials 
manufacturers  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  This  is 
the  same  financial  subsidy  plan  that  expe- 
dited the  vast  war  production  victory. 
Wyatfs  kitty  Is  one-eighth  of  1  percent  3f 
the  cost  of  the  war.  The  real  estate  lobby 
fought  the  subsidy  plan  tooth  and  nail,  pre- 
ferring uncontrolled  inflation  and  the  build- 
ing of  houses  far  too  expensive  for  the  aver- 
age GI.  Now  the  builders  have  a  clear  order 
from  the  people  to  build  vet  hoiises  only. 
Will  they  build  and  sell  at  fair  prices?  Or 
will  they  try  to  keep  business  as  usual? 
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Soakinf  the  Poor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  should  like  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. Soaking  the  Poor,  which  appeared 
in  the  Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
of  July  6.  1946: 

SOAKING    THE    POOK 

It  is  doubtful  if  one  person  In  100 — and 
probably  not  more  than  one  in  500 — ^knows 
what  is  meant  by  "Regulation  W." 

Even  so,  every  person  who  has  negotiated 
a  little  personal  loan  at  his  bank  or  indi- 
vidual loan  company  In  the  last  5  years  or 
so.  has  run  smack  into  this  device,  even 
though  he  didnt  know  the  name  of  it. 

Regulation  W  is  a  dictum  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  under  a 
Presidential  Executive  order,  to  tighten  up 
credit  and  thus  prevent  the  pressure  of  high- 
wartime  incomes  on  a  dwindling  supply  of 
goods. 

You  could  borrow  money  for  certain  spe- 
cific things — paying  the  doctor  or  dentist, 
paying  funeral  expenses,  paying  taxes,  etc. 
You  could  not  legally,  however,  borrow  money 
to  buy  what  was  called  listed  articles.  This 
roster  of  listed  articles  Included  most  of  the 
consumer  goods  normally  on  the  market. 

The  regulation  also  shortened  the  period 
of  time  payments  permissible  on  certain 
items  purchased  on  the  Instalment  pltn. 

To  some  extent,  credit  was  tightened  up 
and  a  certain  number  of  persons  were  dis- 
couraged from  borrowing  to  purchase  new 
washing  machines,  Ironers,  refrigerators,  et 
cetera. 

Now  that  the  war  Is  long  over,  and  when 
a  reaaonabte  expansion  of  credit,  along  with 
Increased  production  of  goods  would  be  of 
Inestimable  help  to  millions,  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem has  amended  regtilation  W — not  to 
loosen  up  credit,  but  to  make  it  tighter! 

For  one  thing,  the  amendment  removes 
the  restrictions  from  Instalment  sales  of 
listed  articles,  when  the  amount  of  the  credit 
is  in  excess  of  $1,500.  This  means  simply 
that  the  wealthy  man  doesn't  need  to  worry 
about  regulation  W.  He  may  buy  an  ex- 
pulsive car  without  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
tension of  credit.  But  the  average  man  still 
is  hamstrung  by  the  wartime  regulation. 

The  amendment  further  removes  some  lux- 
ury items,  such  as  attic  ventilating  fans,  from 
the  list  subject  to  regulation,  and  adds  on 
some  which  people  of  the  middle  economic 
class  are  thinking  of  buying — such  as  kitchen 
units  Incorporating  dishwashers,  Ironers,  re- 
frigerators, or  washing  machines. 

Also,  the  amendment  requires  the  person 
borrowing  money  for  educational,  medical, 
hospital,  dental,  or  funeral  expenses  to  tell 
how  much  he  is  to  pay  on  such  bills,  and 
requires  him  to  give  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  payments  are  tP 
be  made.  Moreover,  he  must  pay  the 
amounts  he  specifies  In  his  loan. 

This  latter  provision,  of  course,  came  about 
because  John  Doe,  when  he  went  to  borrow 
money,  discovered  he  could  buy  things  with 
money  borrowed  for  doctor  expenses.  There 
was  no  way  of  checking  up  to  see  if  he  used 
it  for  the  purpose  listed  on  his  application. 
The  reasons  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem's move  in  loosening  credit  restrictions 
on  luxury  items  and  keeping  them  tight  on 
consumer  goods  are  simple  enough  to  see 
through. 

The  market  is  flooded  with  luxury  Itema 
of  all  kinds,  but  the  New  Deal  planners  have 


succeeded  In  removing  most  consumer  goods 
from  the  market.  The  Federal  Reserve,  If 
It  now  loosened  thj  reins  on  jonsumer  credit, 
would  simply  create  that  much  more  money 
pressure  on  a  dribble,  of  goods,  and  call  the 
attention  of  more  aiid  more  people  to  the 
fact  that  governmental  policies  have  created 
unprecedented  scarcities  of  the  things  people 
need  and  want. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  the  supply  of 
available  goods  is  increased  enormously  over 
what  it  now  is.  the  restrictions  on  credit 
won't  work  much  hardship  on  anyone. 

The  vicious  thing  attout  the  new  amend- 
ment to  regulation  W  is  that  it  completely 
removes  restrictions  on  costly  goods  to  be 
purchased  by  the  wealthy,  while  discriminat- 
ing against  the  man  of  moderate  income. 
The  rich  man  can  now  buy  a  $2,000  car.  with- 
out restrictions  on  credit,  but  the  middle- 
class  man  still  must  hew  to  the  line  with 
payments  financed  only  for  1  year  on  his 
moderate-price  car — and  his  note  can't  be 
"ballooned "  at  the  end  of  that  time,  either. 

The  wealthy  man  can  buy  his  attic  venti- 
lating fan.  Mr.  Average  Man  cant  buy  his 
wife  a  washer  or  Ironer  without  paying  one- 
third  down  and  the  remainder  in  a  year's 
time. 

Right  now,  with  the  supply  of  consumer 
goods  practically  nil,  the  amendment  to 
reguHtion  W  wont  be  so  noticeable.  But 
the  Federal  Reserve  said  nothing  about  its 
being  a  temporary  expedient,  and  It  is  safe 
to  assume  the  amendment  is  intended  to  be 
a  permanent  one,  unless  pressure  forces  a 
retraction  As  soon  as  the  supply  ot  things 
people  want  becomes  near  normal,  every 
person  who  needs  credit,  and  every  banker 
who  wants  to  extend  credit,  ought  to  send 
up  an  Incessant  howl  of  protest  imtll  the 
unfair  and  discriminatory  amendment  to 
regulation  W  is  thrown  out. 


MerchaRt  Skips  and  Sea  Power 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27,  1946 
Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  an  editorial  entitled  "Mercliant 
Ships  and  Sea  Power,"  which  appeared 
in  the  May-June  1»46  issue  of  the  Grace 
Log.    The  article  follows: 

MERCHANT  SHIPS  AND  SEA  POWEB 

Unification  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments or  better  coordination  of  their  func- 
tions is  by  no  means  the  complete  answer  to 
this  country's  need  for  an  effective  defense 
system. 

The  permanent  professional  combat  forces 
are  necessarily  too  small  for  modem  total 
war.  The  Issue  in  any  future  war  will  depend 
on  how  quickly  and  effectively  our  material 
resources  and  facilities  can  be  channeled  into 
the  combat. 

The  United  States  will  always  have  a  vast 
Indtistrlal  production;  The  pattern  for  ready 
conversion  of  such  part  as  may  be  necessary 
for  war  needs  has  been  effectively  set,  and — 
barring  criminal  neglect— wiU  work.  For  the 
production — materials,  workers,  manage- 
ment— will  exist,  an  enormous,  diversified, 
going  force. 

Transportation  services  are  an  equally  im- 
portant war  need  and  here  again  the  Nation 
is  weU  heeled  In  its  railroads.  They  nill  be 
running  as  long  as  the  country  is  a  going 
business;  and  so  will  the  busses,  trucks,  and 
the  commercial  aircraft. 


But  when  it  cc»nes  to  ocean  transportatloo. 
the  task  is  not  so  easy.  Before  World  War  n 
lees  than  SO  percent  of  oiv  foreign  commerce 
was  being  carried  in  Ameilcaa  ships.  The 
balance  was  borne  in  foreign  vessels,  C(Xi- 
trolled  by  foreign  governments.  When  war 
broke  out  In  1939  most  of  them  had  urgent 
business  elsewhere.  We  had  too  few  for  our 
commerce.  We  had  too  few  to  bring  in  tha 
strategic  materials  when.  t>clatedly.  we  began 
to  build  up  our  forces.  For  lack  oi  man- 
ganese, chromium  ore.  and  the  like,  our 
Army  maneuvers  were  conducted  in  part  with 
wooden  weapons,  stovepipes  representing  ar- 
tillery we  didnt  have,  and  make-believe 
tanks  stimulating  those  stUl  in  the  blueprint 
stage.  As  we  became  the  arsenal  of  democra- 
cy we  still  lacked  the  ships  to  bring  In  the 
desired  quantities  of  raw  materials  and  to 
deliver  overseas  the  finished  munitions  Re- 
member "Too  little  and  too  late"? 

And  when  we  finally  entered  the  war.  our 
impact  on  the  fields  of  combat  lagged.  Page 
after  page  ot  the  reports  of  General  Marshall 
and  Admiral  King  testify  to  this. 

If  public,  and  often  oaclal  memory  were 
not  so  short,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  re- 
peat that  not  until  a  vast  fleet  of  American 
merchant  Teasels  began  to  take  to  the  water 
were  the  African,  Italian,  and  French  inva- 
sions and  MacArthur's  return  to  the  Philip- 
pines possible.  Japan  fell  as  she  lost  her 
merchant  marine  to  our  Navy  with  its  sub- 
marines and  aircraft,  and  to  the  Army  Air 
Force.  Well,  in  another  war.  what  with  air- 
craft, Jet.  and  otherwise,  there  will  Just  be 
no  time  to  improvise  and  to  build  another 
merchant  fleet. 

So  if  our  country  is  promptly  to  have  the 
means  of  delivering  our  attack  ovoseas  in- 
stead of  having  to  fight  a  war  here  at  home 
there  must  be  more  American  ships  and  per- 
sonnel in  peace.  Admiral  King  and  others 
have  warned  against  a  return  to  prewar  mari- 
time inadequacy  and  excessive  dependence 
on  foreign  ships.  Unless  this  warning  is  to 
be  ignored,  it  is  necessary  now  to  arrest  all 
hesitation  in  policy,  any  failure  vigorously  to 
carry  out  and  to  attain  the  objectives  of  th» 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  namely,  to 
possess  an  eflicient  merchant  marine  to  serve 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  armed  forces,  and  to 
carry  all  of  our  domestic  water-borne  com- 
merce and  a  substantial  part  of  our  foreign 
trade.  This  the  merchant  marine  was  not 
doing  before  World  War  II.  although  it  had 
made  a  good  tieginnin^  Now  the  ships  exist, 
a  trained  personnel  exists,  competent  man- 
agement exists.    And  foreign  dangers  exist. 

The  policy  exists,  clearly  defined  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  but  It  needs 
unfaltering,  farslghted  administration  sup- 
ported at  the  highest  level. 


Seaate  Bni  191 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27,  1946 
Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  glad  to  support  this  bill  which 
authorizes  grants  to  the  States  for  sur- 
veying their  hospitals  and  public-health 
centers,  and  for  planning  construction 
of  additional  facilities  and  authorizing 
grants  to  assist  in  such  construction. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  additional  hos- 
pital faciliUes.  This  biU  recognises  that 
there  is  a  greater  need  for  ho&pital 
facilities  in  rural  areas  than  in  mietro- 
politan  centers.    We  find  that  there  Is  a 
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The  market  Is  flooded  with  luxury  Items 
of  all  kinds,  but  the  New  Deal  planners  have 
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crying  need  for  more  doctors  in  the  rtiral 
•ections  of  our  c«untr^.  Many  young 
doctors  who  came  from  these  areas  are 
not  returning  because  they  do  not  have 
adequate  facilities  to  practice  their  pro- 
fusion. If  we  can  provide  more  ade- 
quate hospital  facilities,  we  will  have  a 
greater  supply  of  doctors.  It  does  not 
require  a  survey  to  establish  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  acute  need  for  more  hospitals. 
Anyone  from  a  rural  area  knows  this  to 
be  true. 

I  trust  that  the  House  will  supend  the 
rules  and  overwhelmingly  pass  this 
measure. 


Stateless  Persons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARL  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1945,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
<H.  Con.  Res.  109 »  to  favor  a  prompt 
Inquiry  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  into  the  question  of  af- 
fording .stateless  persons  immediate  re- 
lief by  legitimatizing  their  civil  status 
and  their  right  to  become  self-sustaining 
citizens. 

At  that  time,  in  our  occupied  areas  of 
Europe,  we  had  already  repatriated  over 
3,000.000  displaced  persons,  but  the  num- 
ber of  those  who,  in  General  Eisenhow- 
er's words  "did  not  want  to  return  to 
their  former  areas  through  certainty  of 
persecution."  was  still  high  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

Since  then  the  forcible  evacuation  of 
families  from  eastern  Germany,  from 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Austria, 
has  added  nearly  2.000.000  additional 
displaced  individuals  who  are,  in  the 
fulie.«t  meaning  of  the  term,  stateless. 

For  the  Record.  I  want  to  report  to 
the  American  citiZ3ns  of  foreign  descent 
who  favored  an  immediate  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  109,  that 
in  spite  of  the  more  than  500  letters  sent 
urging  its  adoption — letters  from  indi- 
viduals and  from  societies  and  groups 
representing  several  miUions  of  voters — 
that  no  action  whatsoever  was  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
which  it  was  referred. 

Concurrently  with  the  introduction  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  109  before 
this  House,  an  identical  measiire.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  42,  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, the  .Honorable  Arthttr  H.  Vanden- 
BCRG.  This  wa-s  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
has  held  no  hearing  on  it. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  stateless 
persons  not  only  continues  to  exist ;  it  in- 
creases in  gravity  with  every  passing 
month.  It  is  now  of  such  complexity 
that  only  a  properly  administered  and 
authorized  office  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations  can  be  equipped 
to  handle  it  with  the  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  individual  human  beings 
^hich  is  consonant  with  civilized  tradi- 


tion. Such  an  office  was  contemplated 
in  the  introduction  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  109.  Failure  to  institute  such 
an  office  will  remain  as  a  reproach  to 
any  government,  or  confederation  of  gov- 
ernments, until  such  time  as  an  aroused 
public  opinion  of  international  scope 
shall  demand  its  institution. 


The  Bi|[  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reccro,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  July  26,  1946: 

THE  BIG  ISSTTE 

Who  Is  going  to  run  Pennsylvania — the 
Pennsylvania  voters  or  the  CIO? 

That  has  become  the  big  issue  of  the  com- 
ing  campaign. 

The  Democrats  have  signed  up.  They  have 
turned  the  main  part  of  their  campaign  over 
to  the  political  arm  of  the  CIO— the  "Politi- 
cal Action  Committees."  The  Democratic 
headquarters  will  go  through  the  motions — 
but  the  PAC  will  do  the  dirty  work. 

And  if  the  PAC  wins  for  the  Democratic 
ticket,   what   will   the  pay-off  be? 

Just  the  same  at  Harrisburg  as  it  is  now 
In  Washington,  where  a  ClO-handpicked 
President  continues  to  Jump  everytime  the 
CIO  pulls  the  strings. 

When  the  CIO  said  "Veto  the  Compromise 
OPA  Bill,"  President  Truman  obediently 
vetoed  It.  disregarding  the  pleas  of  all  his 
outstanding  Democratic  leaders  In  Congress. 
When  the  CIO  said  veto  the  Case  bill  the 
President  vetoed  It,  although  this  attempt  to 
correct  labor-union  abuses  had  been  worked 
and  supportet.  again  by  outstanding  leaders 
o'  his  own  party. 

The  subservience  of  the  President  to  the 
CIO  Is  to  blame  for  most  of  the  confusion, 
scarcities,  high  prices,  and  lack  of  production 
in  the  United  States  today.  When  the  CIO 
"put  the  arm  on  him"  to  back  them  up  in 
large  wage  demands  after  the  war  ended  he 
was  quick  to  promise  that  wages  would  be 
allowed  to  rise  substantially,  but  prices  held 
level.  That  economic  nightmare.  wElch 
never  had  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  work,  has 
thrown  the  United  States  many  months  be- 
hind in  reconversion. 

But  that's  the  sort  of  demand  the  CIO 
makes  on  those  rash  enough  to  give  them  a 
blank  check  for  their  political  support. 

They  flgtire  they  are  paying  the  fiddler,  so 
they  call  the  tunes. 

If  the  Democratic  slate  were  to  be  elected 
in  Pennsylvania  this  fall,  both  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  Democrats  would  lose.  No- 
body would  win  but  the  high  command  of  the 
CIO — most  of  it  nonresident  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  would  lay  their  demands  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic Governor's  desk,  and  he  would  pass 
them  along  to  the  Deniocraticr  legislature, 
and  no  one  would  dare  oppose  them.  A  Dem- 
ocratic victory  at  the  polls  would  mean  4 
years  of  Democratic  slavery  to  the  CIO  on 
Cspitol  Hill  in  Harrisburg. 

The  CIO  program  for  State  and  Nation  has 
cartain  characteristics.  The  CIO  believes  in 
centralized  and  all-powerful  Federal  control 
over  everything  (except  the  CIO).  They 
favor  bigger  and  bigger  Federal  pay  rolls; 
meddling  in  everybody's  affairs.  Already  they 
have  demanded,  as  a  Federal  project,  na- 
tionalization of  health,  employment,  and  a 


variety  of  other  matters  which  the  American 
plan  has  left  largely  to  free  initiative. 

The  CIO  favors  all  the  further  measures 
implied  by  strong  centralized  power  over  the 
economic  and  social  set-up  of  the  Nation. 
Deficit  financing,  growing  national  debts, 
continued  currency  inflation,  further  rejji- 
mentatlon  of  personal  affairs — these  are  all 
part  of  the  hide  which  goes  with  the  hog  of 
collectivism. 

But  mostly  the  CIO's  program  boils  down 
to  letting  the  CIO  have  whatever  it  wants. 

The  real  Democratic  platform  could  be  ijiut 
In  three  words:  "Everything  CIO  asks." 

The  men  back  of  the  CIO  want  a  labor 
dictatorship,  and  they  aren't  particular  hlow 
they  get  It.  They  are  willing  to  run  the  Na- 
tion so  far  In  debt  that  it  can  never  get  out. 
They  are  willing  for  the  American  dollar  to 
be  debased  as  badly  as  the  old-time  German 
mark.  They  are  .  willing  to  bankrupt  'he 
country  piling  up  Federal  pay  rolls  with 
nothing  to  do  but  keep  In  power  a  political 
party  which  will  pull  CIO's  chestnuts  from 
the  fire. 

Back  of  CIO.  and  in  control  of  Its  policies, 
are  pro-Communists  who  see  no  good  in  any 
system  of  governrrtent  except  the  Russian. 

Why  be  misled  about  this?  John  L.  Lewis, 
who  helped  found  CIO,  says  the  Communists 
are  in  control.  Philip  Murray  admitted  as 
much  when  he  promised  to  purge  them — 
when  he  got  armnd  to  It.  Congressional 
committees  have  searched  out  the  Commu- 
nists who  are  running  the  CIO.  Identified 
them,  and  tried  to  have  something  done 
about  It.  Dozens  of  competent  Investigalors 
have  confirmed  all  this. 

Do  you  want  the  fate  of  Pennsylvania 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  group  like  this — 
of  a  mysterious  handful  of  men  who  don't 
live  in  Pennsylvania,  don't  care  what  hap- 
pens to  the  State,  and  are  openly  trying  to 
collectivize  America  into  a  "welfare"  dicta- 
torship? 

That's  what  the  sell-out  of  the  Democratic 
ticket  to  the  "nonpolltical"  Political  Action 
Commit  ees  means. 

The  CIO-PAC  organization  is  a  tightly  knit 
political  machine,  in  which  the  imlon  mem- 
bership has  nothing  whatsoever  to  say  about 
how  much  they  contribute  to  political  cam- 
paigns, who  they  vote  for,  what  deals  are 
made  by  their  bosses,  and  the  program  which 
the  organization  is  seeking  to  force  dciwn 
Uncle  Sam's  throat. 

The  dictatorship  of  the  CIO  bosses  ever 
their  members  is  absolute.  The  average 
working  man  in  this  union  (who  prob£bly 
joined  only  because  the  Gove;  nment  taid 
he  had  to  in  order  to  get  a  war  Job)  bas 
lost  his  political  freedom  of  voting  as  he 
chooses:  his  right  of  freedom  of  speech:  his 
right  to  help  determine  policies  of  organiza- 
tions to  which  he  belongs;  and  the  economic 
freedom  of  keeping  his  Job  regardless  of  his 
politics. 

A  Democratic  victory  this  fall  would  be  the 
means  of  extending  the  CIO's  dictato.'ial 
grip  from  its  own  membership  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  American  people. 

Are  you  for  it? 


Why  Farmers  Cannot  Get  Farm 
Machinery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946  \ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Farm  Journal  for  August  1946  has 
an  interesting  article  on  the  problem  of 
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farm  machinery.  At  a  time  when  farm- 
ers are  in  the  middle  of  the  food  produc- 
ing season  the  writer  points  out  some  of 
the  facts  in  connection  with  strike-bound 
farm-machinery  plants  and  just  why  the 
farmer  is  unable  to  secure  the  imple- 
ments he  needs  in  his  work.  I  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  the  article  in 
question : 

what's   behind   rARM- machinery    strikes? 

rARMSHS    inabilitt   to   Birr    enough    new 

EQUIPMENT  HAS  BEEN  EXASPERATING  ENOUGH, 
BUT  SOMETHING  MUCH  BIGGER  MAT  BE 
INVOLVED 

If  you're  struggling  and  sweating  to  get 
your  crops  harvested  with  worn-out  machin- 
ery, and  you  wonder  why  in  Sam  Hill  you 
can't  get  more  new  stuff,  the  answer  is  simple 
and  easy:  strikes  have  crippled  26  farm- 
equipment  plants  since  VJ-day. 

Two  J.  I.  Case  plants  have  been  idle  since 
last  December  Several  Deere  plants  were 
closed  for  2  months.  International  Harvester 
for  3  months.  Caterpillar  Tractor  for  2 
months.  New  Idea  for  more  than  2  months, 
Oliver  for  2  months,  Minneapolls-Moline  for 
more  than  a  month,  Allis-Chalmers  for  more 
than  2  months. 

Some  of  these  companies  are  now  making 
machinery  again.  But  thousands  of  com- 
bines, corn  pickers,  tractors,  and  other  ma- 
chines needed  this  fall  will  not  be  ready — 
not  only  because  of  strikes  in  the  big  ma- 
chinery plants,  but  because  of  a  shortage  of 
parts  from  other  strike-bound  companies. 

Serious  as  all  this  is.  something  much 
bigger,  much  more  far  reaching,  may  be  in- 
volved. 

Have  we  been  witnessing,  in  some  of  these 
strikes,  the  newest  attempt  of  Communists 
and  their  liberal  confederates  to  throw  a 
monkey  wrench  into  the  American  way  of 
doing  business?  It's  not  so  much  the  strikes 
as  the  pattern  of  some  of  them  that  seems 
significant.  It's  not  wages  and  hours,  but 
free  enterprise  Itself  that  Is  at  stake. 

Let's  look  at  the  Allis-Chalmers  situation, 
for  one.  To  undei-stand  it,  you  have  to  go 
back  a  little. 

Harold  Chrlstoffel  was  reputed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Socialist  Party,  who  was  so 
much  of  an  extremist  that  he  resigned  in 
1938  when  the  old-line  Socialists  threatened 
to  read  him  out  of  the  party.  He  got  a  minor 
job  at  Allis-Chalmers.  soon  became  the  big 
shot  of  Local  248,  CIO-UAW,  then  got  a  8- 
year  leave  of  absence  to  handle  union  affairs. 
Until  then,  Allis-Chalmers  had  always  had 
rather  quiet  labor  relations,  but  after 
Chrlstoffel  got  control,  there  was  continual 
trouble. 

The  climax  came  in  1941  before  the  Ameri- 
can declaration  of  war,  when  Allis-Chalmers 
was  tied  up  by  a  76-day  strike  that  the  Gov- 
ernment said  set  the  Navy  back  a  full  6 
months  in  its  defense  program. 

When  the  strike  vote  was  taken,  at  that 
time,  4,547  men  were  counted  going  in  to 
vote,  and  6.759  ballots  were  cast.  The  union 
Itself  finally  admitted  a  fraudulent  election, 
but  to  this  day  no  charges  have  been  lodged 
against  anybody. 

The  union  talked  of  another  election,  but 
President  Roosevelt  stepped  in  and  with  a 
sweep  of  the  hand  settled  the  strike,  then 
provided  an  Army  airplane  to  take  Chrls- 
toffel back  to  Milwaukee — quite  the  fair- 
haired   l)oy. 

For  several  months  Chrlstoffel  struggled 
successfully  to  stay  out  of  the  Army,  but 
finally  he  was  classfled  1-A  and  taken  His 
own  candidate  for  president  succeeded  him — 
Robert  Buse.    More  trouble  followed. 

The  union  at  Allis-Chalmers  shifted  its 
policy  from  antiwar  to  prowar  the  day  Ger- 
many attacked  Russia — an  action  which  has 
caused  left-wing  members  to  be  dubbed 
"June  22  patriots"  ever  since. 

Even  Walter  Reuther,  now  national  presi- 
dent of  UAW.  was  quoted  in  the  Buffalo  Cotir- 
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ier-Express  as  saying  that  the  AUis-Chal- 
mers  local  was  dominated  by  political  rack- 
eteers of  the  Communist  stripe. 

Now  comes  the  present  strike.  The  com- 
pany offered  wage  increases  of  I814  cents  an 
hour  to  match  the  national  pattern,  and  has 
met  the  worker's  demands  on  hours,  and 
working  conditions.  B^t  early  in  July  the 
union  revised  its  wage  demands,  seeking  40 
to  49 li  cents  more  an  hour. 

This  and  earlier  evidences  of  a  detennlna- 
tlon  not  to  let  the  strike  end  short  of  Gov- 
ernment control  caused  the  Milwaukee  Senti- 
nel, daUy  newspaper,  to  charge  that  "the 
strike  is  an  attempt  of  Communist  labor  agi- 
tators to  use  the  Government  as  a  cat's  paw 
in  an  act  of  arbitrary  confiscation." 

Allis-Chalmers  officials  claim  that  leaders 
of  Local  248  are  determined  that  no  conces- 
sion shall  end  the  strike — not  imtil  Govern- 
ment takes  over.  The  issue,  they  say,  is 
simply  whether  private  enterprise  shall  run 
business  or  whether  Government  will  do  it. 

General  unrest,  bewilderment,  discord,  and 
confusion,  leading  to  Government  seizure, 
has  long  been  an  aim  of  Communists.  As 
recently  as  January  15.  1946.  William  Z. 
Foster,  head  of  the  Communist  Party  iu  the 
United  States,  declared  that  "it  is  high  time 
that  the  labor  movement  of  this  country  take 
up  seriously  the  question  of  nationallzfttlon." 

Very  typically,  the  Farmers  Union  jumped 
promptly  Into  the  fray,  taking  this  same  Com- 
munist line  and  crying  Icudly  for  Govern- 
ment seizure  of  Allis-Chalmers. 

The  Dally  Worker,  Communist  organ 
which  seems  fully  informed  on  Farmers' 
Union  Affairs,  announced  that  Farmers' 
Union  leaders  and  auto  workers  would  call 
30  farmer  meetings.  And  the  Wisconsin 
CIO  News  shouted :  "More  than  10.000  farm- 
ers ••  •  have  called  upon  the  President 
and  Agriculture  Secretary  Anderson  to  seize 
and  operate  the  Allis-Chalmers  and  J.  I. 
Case  plants  and  bargain  with  the  un- 
ions    •     •     •     They  are  fighting  mad." 

A  Farm  Journal  correspondent  attended 
some  of  these  Farmers'  Union  meetings,  found 
that  of  the  "10,000  farmers"  supposedly 
"fighting  mad"  at  Allis-Chalmers  and  Case, 
only  a  fsw  bothered  to  come  at  all,  and  that 
most  of  these  were  indifferent  lo  the  pre- 
pared telegrams  they  were  supposed  to  send 
to  Washington  Evidently  they  didn't  fail 
for  the  Communist  line. 

Almost  the  same  things  have  occurred  at 
the  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  still  strike-bound.  In 
fact,  the  pattern  of  strikes  throughout  the 
farm  equipment  industry  has  been  fairly  con- 
sistent. It's  the  pattern  that  suggests  that 
there's  more  to  these  strikes  than  meets  the 
eye. 

Most  of  the  union  members  are  not  red. 
Many  are  helpless  pawns  of  radical  leaders. 
But  perhaps  it's  time  for  all  of  us  to  wake 
up  to  what  some  of  the  union  leaders  seem 
to  be  trying  to  do  to  union  members,  and 
to  privately  owned  business,  in  this  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  24,  1946: 

Otnt  ROLE  IN  CHINA 

As  the  shadows  of  civil  strife  become  darker 
over  China,  there  is  growing  clamor  in  cer- 
tain quarters  that  American  and  Chinese 


reactionaries  are  conspiring  to  plunge  that 
country  and  the  world  into  a  new  war,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is  for  the  United 
States  to  get  out  of  China  immediately— 
withdraw  its  troops,  withhold  all  further  aid 
to  the  Chinese  Government,  and  abandon  its 
traditional  policy  of  the  ofwn  door. 

The  latest  recruit  in  that  campaign  is  no 
less  a  person  than  Mme  Sun  Yat-sen,  widow 
of  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
Elster-ln-law  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  sister  of  Premier  Soong.  Mme.  Sun  en- 
Joys  a  special  kind  of  veneration  among  many 
Chinese  people.  But  the  same  charge  is  made 
by  others.  Including  a  gtoxxp  of  56  Chinese 
educators,  industrialists,  and  professionals. 
And  it  comes  most  loudly  out  of  Moscow, 
where  the  press  and  the  radio  accuse  capi- 
talist America  of  preparing  a  new  war  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  China  within  Its 
"economic  frontiers." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  danger 
of  large-scale  clvi]  war  in  China  is  growing, 
and  that  such  a  war  would  present  a  grave 
perU  to  peace  In  general.  But  it  takes  two 
to  make  war.  and  since  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  not 
only  the  recognized  Government  of  China 
but  has  a  pledge  of  aid  from  the  United 
States  as  a  wartime  ally,  and  quite  specific 
pledges  of  exclusive  moral  and  military  sup- 
port from  the  Russian  Government  under 
the  Russc-Chlnese  Treaty,  it  would  seem  that 
any  protest  should  be  directed,  not  against 
that  Government  and  those  who  assist  it, 
but  against  those  who  oppose  it  and  divide 
China. 

As  for  the  specific  Russian  charge  of  Amer- 
ican economic  ambitions,  it  is  made  ludi- 
crous by  the  contrast  between  the  Russian 
practice  of  imposing  monopoly  control  on  the 
economies  of  other  countries  and  the  tra- 
ditional American  doctrine  of  the  open 
door,  which  sees  in  freedom  of  trade  the  best 
assurance  for  peace  and  demands  equal  op- 
portunities for  all.  It  i5  not  China,  but  Rus- 
sia, that  has  sought,  and  achieved,  monopoly 
privileges  in  Manchuria,  the  richest  province 
of  China. 


Bretton  Woods  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  examine 
the  salary  phases  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
International  Spending  and  Loaning 
Agency.  This  super  set-up  to  furnish 
soft  jobs  for  the  faithful  is  just  one  more 
burden  i.pon  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers. 
Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting  an 
article  by  Herbert  M.  Bratter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle.  July  11.  1946: 

WASHINGTON  PONDERS  BRETTON  WOODS  SALARIES 

(By  Herbert  M.  Bratter) 
(Observer  comments  on  question  of  ade- 
quacy of  Government  officials'  salaries  and 
calls  attention  to  transfer  of  several  mem- 
bers of  Treasury  and  State  Department  staffs, 
as  well  as  appointment  of  former  Budget  Di- 
rector Harold  D.  Smith  to  much  higher-paid 
positions  with  International  Fund  and  World 
Bank.  Notes  British  and  American  official 
criticism  of  high  salaries  paid  by  Brettoa 
Woods  institutions,  and  makes  comparisoa 
with  salaries  paid  here  and  abroad  to  regu- 
lar Government  executives.) 

Washington,  D.  C. — Several  times  recently 
the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  pay  oic 
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which  Is  consonant  with  civaized  tradi-      tionallzation  oX  health,  employment,  and  a 


an  interesting  article  on  the  problem  of 


dent  of  UAW,  was  quoted  In  the  Buffalo  Cour- 
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Oovemmcnt  <dDeiala  and  other  workers  has 
been  raUed  In  Washington  and  Tarlous  news 
columnteu  have  reechoed  the  subject  When 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Daniel  W. 
B«ll  resigned  his  post  aereral  months  ago 
to  accept  a  bank  poalttm  paying  more  than 
twice  as  much  aa  the  Oovernment  paid  him. 
ths  Sacretary  in  reaponas  to  a  correspond- 
ent's questkm  expressed  regret  that  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  acale  was  so  limited  In  the  top 
ranges.  Prasldent  Truman  onl)  recently  has 
attributed  to  the  rsme  cause  his  difficulty  In 
filing  several  top-rank  positions — although 
■oaas  observers  have  ascribed  the  President's 
tfMkolt  in  those  instances  to  other  causes. 
In  fu'.flllment  of  the  Administration's  general 
policies  as  to  the  wages  of  labor  a  measure 
WT  recently  enacted  increasing  aa  of  July  1 
all  Oovemm?nt  pay  of  less  than  910.000  a 
year  by  an  average  of  14  percent,  with  tlO.OOO 
remaining  the  ceiling. 

The  resignation  last  month  of  Budget  Dl- 
rsstor  Harold  D.  Smith  for  the  sake  of  a 
ptaMkm  with  the  World  Bank,  paying  him 
•33.500  after  taxes,  was  another  occasion  for 
comment  on  the  growing  lack  of  attraction 
of  Government  salaries  to  ofBcials  in  the 
higher  ranks  Th?  fact  that  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  World  Pund  and  World 
Bank  have  their  income  taxes  paid  for  them 
by  these  institutions  has  made  employnunt 
with  those  two  bodies  very  alluring  to  for- 
eigners and  Americans  In  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment service.  Several  thotisand  applica- 
tions for  employment  have  been  received 
by  each  of  these  international  organizations 
to  date,  while  In  Washington  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  wire  pulling  to  get  berths 
there.  Under  the  arrangements  concluded 
at  Savannah  in  March.  13  executive  directors 
and  13  alternate  executive  directors  have 
a  place  on  the  Fund  and  an  equal  number 
on  the  Bank.  Executive  directors  re- 
ceive tn.SOO  a  year  after  taxes  and 
alternates  #11.500  after  taxes.  The  man- 
aging director  of  the  Fund  gets  $30,000  after 
taxes  and  the  president  of  the  Bank  the 
same.  Thus,  counting  taxes,  the  services 
of  the  top  51  officials  of  Fund  and  Bank  cost 
a  potential  tl .000.000  a  year.  This  does  not 
allow  for  the  permissible  entertainment  ex- 
penses of  managing  directors  and  president. 
^  Under  these  51  officials  there  Is  commenc- 
&g  to  be  built  a  staff  of  lawyers,  economists, 
cnglnssrs.  administrative,  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel, all  paid  on  an  after-taxes  basis  The 
salary  arrangsments  thus  far  made  reveal 
that  these  positions  are  on  a  similarly  attrac- 
tive basis.  Thus  tar  most  of  those  employed 
have  been  AoMrtcans.  and  of  these,  all  who 
have  come  to  this  writers  attention  are  for- 
mer Government  employees.  A  number  of 
former  members  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's division  of  monetary  research,  once 
lisadsd  by  the  present  American  executive 
dlrsotor  of  the  Fund,  Harry  D.  White,  have 
gone  to  I  jnd  or  Bank.  These  are  men  who 
w<ffked  on  the  Bretton  Woods  program  at 
ths  Treasury  A  few  have  gone  to  Fund  or 
Bank  from  the  State  Department,  after  hav- 
ing worked  on  BW  there.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  staff  has  commenced  to  con- 
tribute research  personnel. 

In  other  Government  departments,  and 
even  in  some  of  those  most  concerned  with 
tbs  fund  and  bank,  the  writer  has  heard 
criticism  of  the  numerous  and  high-paying 
positions  and  of  the  manner  In  wlilch  they 
are  being  awarded  to  "Insiders."  Apparent- 
ly no  one  has  moved  from  a  Government 
Job  In  Waahlngtcn  to  the  fund  or  bank  with- 
out a  very  appreciable  Increase  in  his  or 
ber  salary.  This  seemingly  applies  to  the 
dertcal  help  as  weU,  most  of  the  research 
oOctals  havmg  taken  along  from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  least  one  secretary. 
THE  nnroaiB  ■aiat^^; 

As  reported  earlier  in  these  columns,  Harry 
White  and  E.  G.  Collado,  the  American  ex- 
ecutive dlrertcrs  od  fund  and  bank,  moved 
ftom  prstax  salartsa  of  lass  than  $10,000  to 


post-tax  salaries  of  $17  500,  or  the  approxi- 
mate equivalent  of  $2S.0CO  for  a  married  man 
with  deijendents  One  young  civil  servant 
long  associated  with  the  development  of 
Bretton  Woods  moved  out  from  under  the 
Government  $10,000  before-taxes  salary  cell- 
ing to  $14,000  afte^  taxes,  or  approximately 
the  equivalent  of  $30,000,  which  Is  twice  as 
much  aa  a  Senator  gets  paid  in  this  country. 

The  Bretton  Woods  agreements  provide 
that  personnel  of  fund  and  bank  shall  be 
selected  with  due  consideration  of  geo- 
graphical considerations,  and  undoubtedly  a 
numl>er  of  the  higher-paid  posts  are  Ijeing 
reserved  for  non -Americans.  It  has  been 
reported  to  the  writer  that  the  fund  and 
bank  will  find  it  hard  to  get  people  tu  come 
here  from  abroad  "because  the  salaries  are 
not  sufficiently  attractive."  This  may  be 
true  in  a  few  special  circumstances,  as  where 
a  country  liecause  of  its  past  history  or  other 
circumstances  has  only  a  relatively  few 
skilled  financial  technicians.  But  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  poets  reserved  for  non- 
Americans  win  long  remain  unfilled  If  there 
is  need  to  fill  them.  As  one  European  direc- 
tor put  it  in  conversation  with  the  writer. 
"No  one  who  has  lived  in  western  Europe  in 
recent  war  and  postwar  years  would  not 
Jump  at  the  chance  of  coming  to  Washing- 
ton, especially  at  the  salary  scale  in  force  In 
fund  and  bank." 

Since  there  will  be  in  all  only  a  few  hun- 
dred positions  on  fund  and  bank,  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  applied  must 
be  disappointed.  Recently  a  man  seeking 
employment  in  the  bank  was  advised  to  get 
the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Harold  Smith,  its 
vice  president.  A  call  at  Mr.  Smith's  office 
disclosed  that  he  was  out  but  elicited  from 
a  secretary  the  information  that.  Insofar  as 
concerned  any  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  Amer- 
icans. Mr.  Collado  had  reserved  them  for 
persons  of  his  acquaintance.  It  may  be  an 
indication  of  the  dominant  role  of  the  State 
Department  In  the  Government's  foreign 
financial  policies.  Including  the  NAC,  that 
of  the  American  executive  directors  and  al- 
ternates on  fund  and  bank,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment contributed  one  (White)  and  State, 
three  (Collado.  Hooker,  and  Luthrlnger). 
That  the  Treasury  has  supplied  more  per- 
sonnel for  research  and  other  technical  work 
than  has  State  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Treasury  had  more  such  trained 
people  to  start  with. 

SALABT   COMPABISONS 

How  well  paid  the  fund  and  bank  director- 
ships are  may  be  sewi  by  a  few  comparisons. 
Not  only  do  the  executive  CLlnctws  receive, 
with  taxes  taken  Into  accoimt,  about  60 
percent  more  than  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  2>2  times  as  much 
as  a  Cabinet  member  or  Member  of  Congress; 
they  are  paid  more  than  any  American  Gov- 
ernment official  outside  of  the  President. 
Such  a  high  salary  scale  was  vigorously  cp- 
posed  at  Savannah  last  March  by  the  British 
delegation,  suppcxted  by  the  Canadians  and 
others.  However,  they  were  overruled  by  the 
greater  voting  power  of  the  United  States 
delegation,  embellished  with  copious  argu- 
ments by  Mr.  Harry  White  In  committee 
meeting,  aided  by  the  State  Department 
representatives  there. 

Why  these  salaries  appear  to  the  British 
"wildly  extravagant"— to  quote  the  London 
Economist — Is  apparent  by  a  few  compari- 
sons. To  earn  $30,000  after  taxes  a  Britisher 
would  need  a  gross  Income  of  $400,000  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  To  have  $17,300  left,  he 
would  need  a  gross  income  of  $80,000.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  receives  "only" 
$20,000  before  taxes:  the  Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  $14,000:  the  chairman  of  the 
Midland  Bank.  $40,000.  There  are  in  all 
Britain  only  60  subjects  of  His  Majesty  whose 
Income  equals  that  of  Mr.  White  and  Mr. 
Collado. 

Caechoslovakla's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
receives  as  salary  and  allowances,  and  before 


taxes,  only  $5,600.  In  all  Latin  America  there 
is  no  government  official,  not  even  a  presi- 
dent, whose  salary  eqtiats  that  which  the 
American  delegation  at  Savannah  put  across 
for  the  fund  and  bank  executive  directors. 
All  this  was  done  with  the  blank-clieck 
powers  voted  by  Congress  when  it  adopted 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  "as  is."  Even 
when  the  Senate  confirmed  the  American 
executive  directors  of  fund  and  bank  earlier 
this  year,  it  made  no  inquiry  as  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office.  Now,  though  it  la  too 
late,  some  Senators  are  raising  questions. 

SEIfATOaS  ASK  INFOSM ATION  j 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  over  the  exf^Ira- 
tlon  of  the  OPA,  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  took  off  a  morning  to 
consider  and  confirm  the  nominations  ol  Mr. 
Edmond  M.  Hanrahan  to  the  SEC.  Mr.  John 
W.  Snyder  as  American  Governor  of  the 
World  Fund  and  Bank,  Mr.  John  Stam 
Hooker  to  be  American  alternate  executive 
director  of  the  bank,  and  Mr.  George  P  Luth- 
rlnger to  be  alternate  executive  directa-  of 
the  fund.  Most  of  the  meeting  was  given 
over  to  an  examination  of  the  qualifications 
of  Hooker  and  Luthrlnger  and  the  reaions 
for  the  high  salaries  which  are  being  pale,  by 
fund   and    bank. 

Eliciting  from  35-year-oId  Mr.  Hooker — he 
pointed  out  that  he  will  be  38  on  August 
8 — the  fact  that  the  salary  of  an  alternate 
executive  director  is  $11,500  alter  taxes.  Sen- 
ator Taft  asked  the  nominee:  "What  quali- 
fications have  you  got  for  being  appointed 
to  such  an  important  position,  intematl<mal 
position,  at  such  a  salary  (the  equivalent  of 
$18,000  before  taxes,  according  to  Taft)  ?" 

Mr.  Hooker:  "I  liave  worked  since  1934  on 
these  specific  problems  relating  to  the  bank 
and  have  followed  the  work  on  these  subjects 
in  this  Government  right  from  that  time." 

Senator  Taft:  "Well,  you  mean  abot:t  4 
years  ago  the  plan  came  in  and  started  and 
you  since  then  have  been  In  the  Treasury 
under  the  same  gentlemen  who  have  l«en 
appointed  to  the  higher  positions;  you  lave 
l>een  their  assistant  right  through  and  low 
you  want  to  move  in  there  with  this  $18,000 
salary.  •  •  •  Are  the  State  Departn.cnt 
and  the  Treasury  Department  going  to  fill 
all  these  big-salaried  Jobs  out  of  these  two 
departments  only  without  going  Into  the 
general  field  and  looking  for  people  with 
long  experience?" 

Proceeding  to  question  Hooker  of  his  ex- 
perience in  and  after  college.  Taft  asked : 

Senator  Taft:  "Have  you  ever  had  any  ex- 
perience In  the  sale  of  securities?" 

Mr.  Hooker:  "No,  sir." 

Senator  Taft:  "Have  you  ever  been  a  m-^m- 
bet  of  a  firm  that  had  the  problem  of  mar- 
keting securities  in  the  United  States?" 

Mr.  Hooker:  "No,  sir  That  will  be  the 
essential  function  of  the  staff  of  the  bank, 
rather  than  the  directors  of  the  bank.  The 
bank  will  have  to  hire  people  experienced  In 
marketing  securities.  I  mean  the  technique 
and  the  details  of  getting  up  a  bond  inden- 
ture, etc..  the  legal  questions  involved  "  '' 

Senator  Taft:  "Do  you  know  anything 
alwut.  for  instance,  have  you  had  any  experi- 
ence that  would  qualify  you  to  Judge  whether 
a  water-power  development,  we  will  say,  in 
Palestine  or  in  Russia.  Is  a  sound  proposition 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  bank?  Are  you  an 
engineer  in  any  way?" 

Mr.  Hooker:  "I  am  not  an  engineer;  no.  sir. 
I  have  been  in  on  all  the  projects  submitted 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank." 

Senator  Taft:  "You  mean  you  have  read 
the  reports?" 

Mr.  Hooker:  "No,  sir.  I  have  actually  con- 
sidered them  and  formulated  opinions  when 
I  was  in  the  Treasury  and  •  •  •  state 
Department." 

Senator  Taft:  "Were  you  at  the  Savannah 
Conference?" 

Mr.  Hooker:  "Yes."' 

Senator  Taft:  'What  was  the  purpose  of 
fixing  these  high   salaries  so  much   higher 
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than  the  general  standard  of  Government 
salaries?  What  was  the  purpose}  of  fixing 
them  at  that  rate?" 

Mr.  Hooker:  "The  purpose  was  •  •  • 
so  that  they  could  get  Into  the  Bank,  par- 
ticularly the  staff  of  the  Bank,  qualified 
people." 

Senator  Taft:  "Yes,  It  was  to  get  better 
men  with  experience,  wasn't  it?" 

Mr.  Hooker:  "Yes." 

Senator  Taft:  "It  was  not  Just  to  put  a 
bunch  of  State  Department  and  Treasury 
Department  people  Into  better  paid  Jobs,  was 
it?" 

Mr.  Hooker:  "Well,  Senator,  if  you  have 
been  working  on  the  particular  questions 
which  the  Bank  Is  going  to  consider,  or  simi- 
lar questions,  and  requests  for  loans — and 
the  United  States  has  been  the  only  country 
which  has  had  the  funds  in  t^hls  whole  period 
to  loan  out— I  don't  really  ithink  you  would 
Fay  that  wasn't  any  experience  in  what  the 
Bank  is  going  to  do." 

^  Asked  by  Senator  Barklet  what  salary  he 
had  earned  in  the  State  D^artment,  Hooker 
replied  $9,950.  "What  was  Jt  before  July  1?" 
Barklet  inquired.  "Eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,"  said  Hooker. 

Senator  Barklet:  "Wa*  It  necessary  to 
double  the  salary  to  get  y|ou  to  go  Into  the 
Bank?" 

Mr.  Hooker:  "Sir.  I  did  not  set  the  salaries 
in  the  Bank  or  the  Fund."  I 

Senator  Babklet:  "I  know  that,  but  you 
said  a  while  ago,  and  I  think  It  Is  to  be 
assumed,  that  the  high  salaries  were  set  In 
order  to  get  people  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  Interested  In  the  Bank,  men  of  experience. 
I  wondered  If  It  was  necessary  to  double  the 
salary  of  the  men  already  In  the  Government, 
with  experience,  in  order  to  get  them  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Bank." 

Mr.  Hooker:  "Senator,  the  primary  reason, 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  high  salaries  was  the 
Job  of  getting  for  the  Bank  a  president  and 
other  high  officers  of  the  staff.  •  •  •  The 
salary  of  the  president  of  the  International 
Bank  was  set  at  $30,000.  In  order  to  get 
qualified  people  with  experience  In  securities, 
you  have  got  to  set  the  salary  rather  high." 

Senator  Taft:  "It  is  free  of  taxes,  though." 

Mr.  Hooker:  "It  Is  free  of  taxes.  But  you 
have  got  to  pay  them  a  salary  which  is  some- 
what comparable  to  the  salaries  they  get  In 
New  York." 

Mr  Luthrlnger,  also,  was  questioned  on  the 
salary  of  his  post.  During  the  discussion, 
Senator  MttroocIc  of  Utah  commented:  "It 
might  be  these  salaries  were  fixed,  anticipat- 
ing we  were  going  to  get  rid  of  price  control. 

Taft  questions  Luthrlnger  about  his  quali- 
fications to  be  assistant  to  Mr.  Harry  White, 
the  American  Executive  Director  of  the  Fxuid. 
There  followed  this  colloquy: 

Senator  Taft:  "What  is  Mr.  White's  sal- 
ary?" 

Mr.  Luthrlnger:  "$17,500  after  taxes." 

Senator  Taft:  "Hew  many  other  State  De- 
partment or  Treasury  Department  officials 
are  moving  Into  this  Fund  at  these  salaries, 
brides  Mr.  White  and  yourself?" 

Mr.  Luthrlnger:  "I  don't  know,  sir,  what 
salaries  they  are  paying  the  staff." 

Senator  Taft:  "There  Is  quite  a  force  that 
has  moved  out  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  State  Department  into  the  Fund  at  these 
higher  salaries?" 

Mr.  Luthrlnger:  "I  don't  know  alxiut  the 
Treasury.  From  the  State  Department  there 
were  only  three :  Mr.  Collado,  Mr.  Hooker,  and 
myself." 

Asking  whether  the  salary  scale  determined 
at  Savannah  had  not  been  practically  fixed 
by  the  American  delegation,  Luthrlnger  an- 
swered : 

"The  American  position  on  the  salaries  was 
cleared  with  the  "NAC.  As  I  understand,  the 
matter  was  also  taken  up  with  the  White 
House." 


This  caused  Senator  Mn.i.TKTw,  from  the 
great  mining  State  of  Colorado,  to  comment: 
"There  seems  to  be  gold  in  them  thar  inter- 
national hills." 

And  from  Taft:  "1  understood  they  were 
putting  them  high  in  order  to  get  people 
from  the  country  who  had  some  actual  ex- 
perience in  business,  and  not  to  mo\e  over 
the  forces  of  the  State  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments at  more  or  less  double  their  present 
salaries." 

clatton  defends  appointments 
Later,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stat'3  Will 
Clayton  testified  in  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment's selections  and  the  high  salaries.  He 
endorsed  Hooker  and  Luthrlnger  as  able  men. 
But  Taft  persisted:  "What  seems  to  me  so 
doubtful  is  to  move  the  whole  staff  over  from 
the  State  and  Treasury  Departments  with- 
out going  out  and  looking  for  people  with 
wide  experience  In  the  International  busi- 
ness field,  because  that  business  field  Is 
something  that  gives  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence. The  reason  a  fellow  gets  $25,000  to 
$50,000  at  a  bank,  which  incidentally  if  it 
were  $50,000  would  give  him  about  $35,000 
net.  Is  that  he  has  had  experience  In  bank- 
ing. He  knows  exactly  how  to  do  the  things 
a  banker  has  to  do.  With  all  due  respect, 
I  don't  think  any  bankers  will  come  over  and 
pick  out  Mr.  Hooker  and  make  him  the 
president  or  vice-president  of  a  bank  at  a 
salary  equivalent  to  $18,000  a  year.  But 
it  seems  to  me  the  purpose  was  to  enable  you 
to  get  sor.ieone  from  the  outside  to  go  in 
there,  not  Just  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
State  Department  officials  who  might  or 
might  not  get  an  offer  from  private  indus- 
try." 

Senator  Wagner:  "I  think  the  Government 
is  fortunate  in  having  Harry  White  to  take 
this  position." 

S3nator  Taft:  "Oh,  he  would  have  a  hard 
Job  to  go  out  and  get  $30,000  a  year  from  a 
bank.  That  Is  a  better  salary  than  anybody 
In  the  Government  has,  except  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

STAFF,  too,  well  PAID 

Apart  from  the  top  officers  of  fund  and 
bank,  who  rank  Immediately  after  the  man- 
aging director  and  president  of  the  two  In- 
stitutions, higher  members  of  the  staffs  also 
are  to  be  paid  considerably  more  than  cor- 
responding United  States  Government  sala- 
ries, when  taxes  are  taken  into  consideration. 
While  salary  policies  are  reportedly  still  fiex- 
Ible,  a  chief  of  division,  It  appears,  will  re- 
ceive as  much  as  $15,000  net  after  taxes. 
Assistant  division  chiefs  will  get  up  to  $11,000 
net.  and  section  chiefs  generally  up  to  $8,000, 
but  in  a  few  cases  $9,000  net. 

Among  those  who  have  moved  from  the 
Treasury  to  better -paying  positions  with  the 
fund  or  bank  are  Mr.  Ansel  Liuford,  now 
acting  general  counsel  of  the  bank;  E.  M. 
Bernstein,  now  acting  chief  of  research  in 
the  fund  at  a  rep>orted  salary  of  $12,000  net; 
Mr.  V.  Prank  Coe,  now  secretary  of  the  fund; 
Mr.  Irving  Friedman,  now  working  with  Mr. 
Bernstein  In  the  fund;  Mr.  Richard  Brenner, 
now  in  the  legal  department  of  the  fund; 
and  several  others.  Mr.  Orvis  Schmidt, 
Treasury  Department  director  of  foreign 
funds  control,  is  expected  to  Join  the  fund 
shortly.  Mr.  Walter  Louchelm  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  SEC  will  probably  soon 
get  an  important  post  on  the  World  Bank. 
From  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  of  this 
writing  only  Mr.  Robert  Trlffln  is  at  present 
known  to  l>e  going  to  the  fund,  where  he  will 
be  in  charge  of  research  on  exchange-control 
matters.  The  writer  has  heard  of  no  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  fund  and  bank  being 
awarded  as  yet  to  non-Americans  or  to  Amer- 
icans outside  of  Government  officials. 


Good  Adrice  From  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26,  J948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  of  July  22,  1946,  and 
also  article  headed  "AFL's  advice  to 
labor": 

GOOD   ADVICE   FROM    LABOR 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Is  doing  labor  and  the 
Nation  a  valuable  service  by  vigorously  pro- 
moting the  idea  that  Increased  real  wages 
for  workers  depend  upon  Increased  produc- 
tion. A  message  from  Green  and  an  ap- 
praisal of  production  problems  from  the 
AFL's  monthly  economic  review  are  reprinted 
herewith. 

Leaders  of  the  big  trade  tmlon  groups  have 
at  their  command  well-trained  economic  ad- 
visers. These  advisers  know  the  score  on 
production.  Had  their  views  prevailed,  labor 
might  not  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  push- 
ing for  18  >4 -cent  raises  before  Industry  had 
finished  reconversion  and  caught  up  on  the 
most  pressing  of  pent-up  consumer  demands. 

The  administration,  of  course,  ignored 
sound  economic  advice  Just  as  completely  by 
hastily  shedding  wage  controls. 

Organized  labor  has  much  to  lose  by  press*- 
Ing  now  for  new  wage  Increases,  which  could 
only  force  the  Inflation  spiral  higher.  Boom- 
and-bust  means  unemployment,  the  loss  of 
union  members. 

The  CIO  has  suggested  a  new  labor-man- 
agement conference  to  work  out  a  general 
wage  and  price  formula.  The  Idea  Is  excel- 
lent. At  the  national  labor-nmnagement 
gathering  last  year,  the  question  of  wages 
virtually  was  ruled  out.  AJso  too  many  ele- 
ments were  spoiling  for  a  fight  and  not 
content  to  seriously  settle  problems  over  a 
conference  table. 

The  costly  strikes  since  last  autiunn  may 
have  cooled  some  of  the  pugilistic  ardor  on 
both  sides.  Auto  workers,  for  example,  will 
labor  more  than  a  year  at  their  new  hourly 
rates  to  recover  the  dollars  they  lost  in  idle- 
ness. 

But  America  needs  even  more  than  a  sober 
realization  of  the  economic  factors  which 
control  prices  and  wages.  It  needs  a  rebirth 
of  the  cooperative  spirit  which  did  so  much 
to  win  the  war.  It  needs  less  of  the  greed 
expressed  in  the  Idea:  "Everylxxly  else  Is  get- 
ting his;  why  shouldn't  I?"  America  needs 
a  reawakening  of  Its  spiritual  patriotism 
which  has  served  so  well  In  other  times  of 
stress. 

A.  F.  OF  L.'s  Advice  to  Labor  :  "Onlt  Higher 
PRODUcnvrrr  Can  Open  the  Doors  To  Brr- 
TER  Living" 

(Editor's  note:  This  message  from  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Lalx)r.  and  the  following  review  of  the 
present  economic  situation,  are  taken  from 
Labor's  Monthly  Survey,  organ  of  the  A.  P. 
of  L.) 

MESSAGE  TO  WORKERS 

"The  sudden  ending  of  OPA  brings  a  re- 
sponsibility to  business  and  to  labor  for 
carrying  on  policies  that  will  safeguard  the 
interests  of  all.  We  were  already  in  the  cur- 
rent of  Inflation  and  some  price  Increases  are 
Inevitable  to  readjust  production  to  mors 
satisfactory  levels. 
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"Minor  tempm^ry  Increases  can  be  ab- 
sorbed with  littWi  permanent  change  In  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  wages.  Our  major 
need  la  Increased  roiume  of  prodtictlon. 

"Our  salety  lies  In  getting  through  this 
period  of  transition  with  no  major  Increases 
In  costs  or  stoppages  of  production.  Major 
changes  will  be  cumulative  In  effect  and 
may  start  the  chain  of  dangeroiu  Inflation. 
Boow  employers'  organizations  are  wisely  tak- 
ing action  against  price  and  rent  Increases. 

"For  their  own  safety  the  wage  earners  of 
the  United  BtatM  aboiUd  exercise  .self-dls- 
clpUne.  and  good  Jadgment.  and  refrain  from 
taking  ill  considered  and  unwise  action  pend- 
ing action   by  Congress. 

"Labor  will  then  be  In  a  position  to  demand 
cooperation  for  holding  prices  and  especially 
rent  levels.  Ws^e  earners  can  best  stabilize 
their  wage  dollars  by  helping  to  Increase 
volume  of  production  which  can  w  pe  out 
scarcities  and  the  danger  of  run-away 
Inflation. 

"As  workers  In  a  free  economy  lets  first 
strengthen  our  foundations  so  that  our 
sUongholds  will  weather  the  dilDculties.  As 
citizens  of  a  democracy  we  must  preserve  our 
rights  by  insuring  the  genera!  welfare. 

"William  Geein." 

Members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
lAbor  can  be  counted  on  to  take  their  full 
rcaponsiblllty  in  this  emergency.  For  the 
next  few  months  we  will  have  to  btiy  In  a 
"sellers'  market."  where  the  man  with  goods 
to  sell  can  charge  almost  any  price  because 
•bortages  are  acute. 

Several  months  of  Wp  speed  production  will 
be  needed  to  end  this  shortage — some  place 
the  time  at  6  months,  bu'  it  may  be  much 
shorter  if  all  cooperate  In  speeding  produc- 
UoQ.  Supply  is  already  catching  up  with  de- 
■MBd  In  many  lines.  Shipments  of  durable 
foeda  in  the  first  4  months  of  1946  were  back 
to  1941  levels,  with  nondurable  goods  exceed- 
ing 1941  by  25  percent. 

When  the  supply  of  goods  balances  de- 
w  mn  expect  a  buyer's  market,  with 
eoitfng  down  to  reasonable  levels. 
■tores  will  conpete  again  to  sell  the 
products  st  ttie  lowest  prloe.  Btisineas 
believe  that  prices  may  riae  IS  to 
M  percent  before  the  downturn  starts,  but 
If  production  rises,  the  price  Increase  will  be 
short  lived. 

^r  American  workers  there  are  three  com- 
mandments in  the  mootbs  ahead: 

1.  Produce:  Turn  out  all  the  goods  you 
can.  Whatever  you  produce  will  help  to  flood 
the  market  with  products  you  want  to  buy 
and  bring  down  the  price  you  pay. 

a.  Improve  efficiency  at  your  plant:  Look 
•bead.  Tou  will  want  a  vrage  increase  later 
on  and  you  want  to  avoid  a  strike.  Put  this 
proposal  to  your  management:  Cooperation 
of  imlon  and  management  to  increase  pro- 
duction per  man-hour  and  prevent  waste; 
VMords  showing  financial  gains  from  this  co- 
operation to  be  furnished  by  management  to 
tbe  union  for  collective  bargaining. 

Increased  efficiency  is  the  way  to  higher 
wages,  lower  prices  for  the  consumer,  a  better 
■Mriiet  for  your  product,  and  a  more  seciire 
job  for  you.  Increased  effirtency  does  not 
me«n  speed-up  when  accomplished  through 
unkm-Bsnagement  cooperation. 
*«  Refuse  to  buy  where  prices  are  too  high : 
^O  you  cannot  find  reasonably  priced  goods, 
then  put  off  buying  things  not  urgently 
— eded  until  you  can  get  your  mooey'a  wortb. 
iBTSSt  in  United  States  savings  bonds. 

PKODUCTIVITT  AJTS  SlSmC  WACKS 

Traditionally.  Anaerlca  has  paid  for  risii^ 
«a«es  by  increostng  productivity,  and  this  la 
tbe  only  way  to  ralas  living  standards.  The 
other  altonatlvs— to  pay  for  wage  increases 
by  rsislnf  prlcc»— Is  no  galr.  at  all  for  work- 
•la.  because  living  cost  increases  cancel  wage 
gains. 

We  mtiat  tiegln  at  once  to  Increase  produc- 
tivity so  the  next  wage  Increases  can  be  paid 
wltbout  raising  llrlng  eoctiu 


MAKrVACTtraiNO 

A  peculiar  problem  confronts  many  manu- 
facturing industries  tcday.  Becaiise  our 
greatest  effort  was  thrown  into  war  produc- 
tion from  1042  to  1945,  productivity  in  war 
plants  rose  61  percent  in  this  period. 

Our  all-out  etTort  accomplished  in  less  than 
4  years  a  productivity  Increase  which  would 
normally  take  15  years.  But  we  did  this  by 
sacrlflclng  progress  in  our  civilian  Industries. 
Plants  prodiKing  civilian  goods  lost  thou- 
sands of  highly  skll'ed  workers  to  war  plants 
and  to  the  Army;  their  machinery  wore  out 
and  could  not  be  replaced  because  steel  was 
needed  for  munitions  and  the  best  modern 
machinery  was  essential  for  war  plants.  So 
productivity  in  civilian  industry  declined 
slightly  during  the  war  and  did  not  t>egln  to 
Increase  again  until  1S45. 

The  latest  figures  (1945)  show  productivity 
In  civilian  industries  less  than  2  percent 
above  1942,  while  productivity  in  war  indus- 
tries rose  61  percent  in  the  same  period. 
Under  wartime  controls,  "real"  hourly  earn- 
ings rose  9  percent  In  war  Industries  and  14 
percent  in  civilian  or  nonwar  Industries  in 
this  period. 

Wage  Increases  in  nonwar  industries  were 
possible  because  production  rose  from  semi- 
depression  levels  to  full-capacity  levels, 
greatly  reducing  overhead  costs.  These  sav- 
ings In  overhead  made  it  possible  for  com- 
panies to  raise  wages.  But  in  1946,  with  civil- 
ian industry  already  at  high  levels,  further 
large  savings  on  overhead  cannot  be  counted 
on.  Wage  increases  this  spring  have  been 
paid  for  by  raising  prices.  Since  VJ-day 
almost  20.000.000  workers  have  received  wage 
increases  averaging  10  to  20  cents  an  hour. 
Many  AFL  members  received  more. 

Today  America's  ability  to  raise  wages 
without  increasing  prices  and  living  costs 
depends  on  increasing  productivity  In  civil- 
ian industries.  We  start  now  with  a  deficit 
to  make  up.  These  industries  are  4  years 
behind  their  normal  productivity  increase. 
Many  plants  need  new  tools  and  machinery: 
many  have  not  yet  completed  reconversion 
from  war  work. 

Some  are  still  short  of  skilled  workers. 
Every  effort  must  now  be  exerted  to  make 
up  this  productivity  deficit  and  swing  our 
tcdtutries  back  to  their  normal  progreas 
which  can  raise  "real**  wages  and  living 
standards.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the 
same  cooperation  of  management  and  labor 
that  created  our  productivity  miracle  in  war 
industries. 

Here  is  the  challenge  to  free  labor  and 
free  enterprise  today:  Cooperate  to  increase 
productivity  and  raise  living  standards  with- 
out strikes. 


A  Summons  to  Reason 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PSNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  poem  by  Ted  B. 
Hayward: 

A  STTMMOIfS  TO  REASON 

God  gave  us  the  eternal  light. 

To  see  things  that  are  deemed  as  right 

Yet,  there  are  those  who  overlook. 

His  teachings  in  His  choaen  Book. 

Regret  It  is,  they  cannot  see 

The  righteous  way,  as  It  should  be. 

But  greed,  that  mortals  ere  embrace, 

Has  made  this  world  a  doubting  place. 

"Twas  ever  thus  through  ages  past. 

And  so  will  be  \intil  the  last. 


We  speak  of  peace  Uiroughout  this  world. 
In  sombre  tones  cur  flag's  unfurled. 
Beyond  our  shore,  where  ere  the  cause. 
But  seldom  do  we  ever  pause 
To  comprehend  the  domestic  greed 
That  nullifles  mcst  every  deed. 
It  has  been  said  our  heart  is  light. 
That  we're  unconscious  of  our  might 
Good  neighbors  all  we  seek  to  be 
To  banish  want  and  poverty 
Such  thoughts,  of  course,  demand  respect, 
But  yhat  of  home.  In  the  retrospect? 
We  cannot  give  beyond  our  means. 
Nor  plant  ourselves  in  all  the  scenes. 
Where  man  controls  tl:e  universe. 
Unless  we  go  from  brid  to  worse. 
There  is  no  sesame  of  wealth, 
That's  bunt  upon  the  theme  of  stealth. 
But  only  In  the  honest  giving 
Within  the  limits  of  our  living. 
Time  is  the  essence  of  all  thing;8, 
Fleet  as  it  is.  as  though  on  wings. 
But  God  has  established  a  definite  plan. 
Controlling  the  destiny  of  mortal  man. 
Embracing  honesty  to  the  last  degree. 
Take  heed  America!    If  you  love  liberty. 

— red  B.  Hayward. 


Communists  in  tbe  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12. 1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
situation  In  regard  to  new  applicants  for 
clvil-servlce  ratings  has  received  very 
little  attention  In  the  press,  or  on  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

Yet  the  composition  of  our  dvll  service 
is  one  of  the  fundamentals  on  which  the 
eflBciency  and  dependability  of  our  gov- 
ernmental structure  depends. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  leave  to  in- 
sert Into  the  Record  two  pertinent  arti- 
cles, one  by  John  P.  Cramer,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
on  June  20,  1946,  and  the  other  by  Jerry 
Kluttz,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  May  6.  1946. 

Consideration  of  these  facts  is  impor- 
tant to  both  legislators  and  the  public. 

[From  the  Wasliington  Daily  News  of  June 
26.  1946] 

Door  Wide  Open  for  CoxutJNisTS  on  Feoeral 

Pat  Roll 

(By  John  F.  Cramer) 

There's  more  than  meets  the  eye  In  Repre- 
sentative Edward  Reis'  (Republican,  Kan- 
sas) cur'-ent  feud  with  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion over  Communists  in  Uncle  Sam's  govern- 
ment. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  machinery  for  ke°p- 
Ing  Communists,  and  other  subversives,  off 
the  Federal  pay  roll  has  almost  completely 
broken  down. 

The  gate  is  wide  open  for  Communists  to 
land  Government  Jobs — and  keep  Govern- 
ment Jobs.  There's  almost  nothing  to  pre- 
vent It. 

Civil  Service  Commission  Investigates  the 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  only  1  out  of 
about  every  15  candidates  who  qualify  for 
United  Stetes  Jobs.  (Starting  July  1,  it  will 
be  only  1  out  of  200  or  300  y 

It  can't  (or  won't)  Investigate  an  em- 
ployee— except  in  rare  Instances — once  he's 
on  the  pay  roll. 

It  can't  (or  won't)  reopen  an  investigation 
once  an  employee  has  been  declared  eligible. 
He  can  spread  Communist  doctrine  to  bis 
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heart's  content,  aiid  the  Conunlssion  will  do 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Re£s  is  disturbed  about  this.  And 
other  officials  ought  to  be  disturbed,  too — 
especially  those  in  Congress,  who  are  mainly 
to  blame.    Let's  take  a  look. 

The  law  says  Communists  and  other  sub- 
versives can't  hold  Government  Jobs — for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  dedicated  to  over- 
throwing the  Government. 

But  in  the  5  years  ending  last  July.  Civil 
Service  appointed  approximately  4.500,000 
persons  to  the  Federal  pay  roll.  Yet  it  In- 
vestigated only  344,119. 

And  in  the  12  months  beginning  July  1.  it 
will  appoint  an  estimated  several  hundred 
thousand  Tet  Congress  has  given  It  funds 
for  only  05  investigators — and  about  1,400 
Investgations. 

One  of  Mr.  Rees'  main  complaints  is  the 
Commission's  refusal  to  reopen  investiga- 
tions. The  Commission  has  yet  to  answer 
that  one.  It  says  merely  that  if  it  did  reopen. 
It  would  have  no  authority  to  fire  an  em- 
ployee who  might  be  found  disloyal. 

Incidentally,  some  of  the  things  the  Com- 
mission doesn't  know  about  its  own  opera- 
tions would  amaze  you.  Yesterday,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  unable  to  say  definitely  how 
many  persons  had  been  appointed  to  the  Fed- 
eral pay  roll  In  the  last  5  years.  It  didn't 
know  how  many  had  been  appointed  subject 
to  investigation.  Or  how  many  of  these  had 
been  sutjsequently  Investigated.  Or  how 
many  had  been  appointed  not  subject  to  in- 
vestigation. In  other  words,  the  Commis- 
sion isn't  quite  sure  who  has  been  investi- 
gated and  who  hasn't. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  6,  1946] 

United  States  Complacent  in  Checkino 

lotaltt  of  new  elcplotees 

(By  Jerry  Klutta) 

The  person  who  would  damage  our  Gov- 
ernment now  has  his  opporttuity  to  work 
from  within. 

It  is  a  fact  that  today  very  few  new  em- 
ployees are  given  the  customary  character 
and  loyalty  investigation  Incoming  workers 
were  subjected  to  during  the  war  years. 
With  the  war  won,  Uncle  Sam  has  become 
complacent  and  he  has  dropped  his  guard. 

These  loyalty  investigations  were  made 
largely  by  the  investigating  staff  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  And  this  is 
the  story.  In  brief,  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  year: 

The  Commission's  staff  of  Investigators  has 
been  cut  down  from  750  to  104  and  these  104 
employees  have  been  given  so  much  other 
work  to  do  that  not  even  one  out  of  every 
750  new  employees  is  given  a  loyalty  check. 
For  the  1947  fiscal  year,  the  Commission 
estimates  it  will  be  able  to  examine  only  1,400 
applicants. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the 
FBI  does  not  check  new  employees  of  any 
agency  except  Its  own.  The  intelligence  staffs 
of  War,  Navy,  and  Treasury  also  check  a  few 
of  their  new  employees  but  none  to  the  ex- 
tent followed  during  the  war. 

Unofficially,  it's  reported  that  the  loyalty 
of  no  new  employee  be  inquired  into  unless 
the  hiring  agency  specifically  requests  It  of 
Civil  Service.  At  this  point  there  seems  to 
be  some  doubt  if  even  a  routine  check  will 
be  made  of  new  employees  against  the  FBI 
files. 

Now  this  is  why  the  deputed  104-man  staff 
at  Civil  Service  is  making  only  a  handful  of 
character  investigations:  This  staff  must  first 
give  priority  to  (1)  all  appeals  from  veterans 
who  are  dismissed  and  furloughed;  (2)  ap- 
peals from  veterans  who  are  turned  down  for 
Federal  Jobs;  (3)  violations  of  Civil  Service 
rules  and  regulations;  (4)  charges  of  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  and  firing,  (6)  post- 
master examination  cases. 

ADOmONAL  rVNDS  DEIfTEO 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  put  up  • 
fight  to  get  additional  funds  for  its  investi- 


gating staff  as  revealed  In  hearings  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  It  was 
turned  down  cold. 

I  realize  fully  that  some  of  the  investiga- 
tors asked  a  lot  of  sUly  and  stupid  questions 
that  had  no  bearing  whatever  on  a  person's 
loyalty  to  his  Government.  Furthermore, 
that  some  had  prejudices  that  influenced 
their  decisions.  That's  bad  and  the  offenders 
must  be  fired. 

But  I  know,  too,  that  the  investigators 
stopped  the  hiring  of  a  lot  of  disloyal  and 
questionable  people  by  the  Govenunent  and 
I  happen  to  believe  a  loyalty  check  by  people 
who  know  their  business  is  good  insurance 
by  any  government  in  the  world  of  today. 

And  that  brings  me  to  this  point — why  I 
have  emphasized  the  pro-Russian  foreign 
policy  resolution  adopted  by  CIO's  United 
Public  Workers.  Since  I  have  become  an 
issue  in  the  controversy,  I  shall  state  my  posi- 
tion as  simply  and  clearly  as  I  know  how — 
I  do  not  believe  any  employee  or  group  of 
employees  of  any  government  should  do  any- 
thing that  even  approaches  disloyalty  to  their 
government.  Of  all  people,  government  em- 
ployees should  be  first  in  loyalty  to  their 
government. 


United  States  Wonid  Control  Fami- 
Machinery  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  T.  N.  Sandlfer,  writing  in 
the  National  Live  Stock  Producer  for 
July-August  1946,  points  out  how  the 
Government  has  tied  farm-machinery 
manufacturers  "in  granny  knots  for 
about  15  wartime  months."  He  infers 
that  this  is  part  of  a  plan  to  place  this 
industry  under  Government  control.  He 
confirms  what  many  of  us  have  believed 
for  a  long  time — that  many  bureaucrats 
intend  to  socialize  and  communize  Amer- 
ican industry,  if  they  get  half  a  chance. 
It  is  time  that  the  public  understands  this 
fact.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  the  article  by  Mr. 
Sandlfer: 

FARM  MaCHINEBT  WAS  GtTINEA  PiC  FOB  UNITED 

states  conthol — war  and  present  short- 
age tkaced  to  "concentaatlon"  plan  fob 
War   Production 

(By  T.  N.  Sandlfer) 

Chickens  come  home  to  rooet  in  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  on  the  farm.  The  oversized 
one,  now  roosting  on  the  shotilders  of  the 
global  thinkers  and  govemment-by-dlrective 
boys,  is  the  lack  of  farm  machinery.  That 
no  small  part  of  the  trouble  results  from  the 
farm-machinery  manufacturers  having  been 
tied  in  granny  knots  for  about  15  wartime 
months  now  is  disclosed  by  two  official  docu- 
ments of  the  War  Production  Board  which — 
In  a  very  limited  way— are  Just  beginning  to 
see  the  light. 

Primary  responsibility  rests  with  Leon 
Henderson,  former  oversize  boss  of  OPA,  then 
Director,  Division  of  Civilian  Supply,  and 
Joseph  L.  Weiner,  Deputy  Director,  Others 
actively  connected  with  the  farm-machinery 
program  were  Arthur  R.  Bums,  Harold  Stein, 
G.  H.  Willis,  and  J.  T.  Palmer. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  existed 
no  adequate  precedents  In  United  States  his- 
tory for  handling  such  a  situation,  Hender- 
son looked  to  European  experience  with  con- 


centration of  production,  and  fotxnd  It  good." 
the  report  states.  Quite  frankly  It  adds  that 
"these  men  approached  their  work  with  a 
background  primarily  of  economic  research, 
administration,  and  university  teaching," 
and  cites  details  of  bitter  opposition  of  men 
with  practical  experience  In  businees  and 
Industry. 

"The  opinion  persisted  among  many  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture."  according  to  the  record,  "that 
continued  or  increased  purchases  of  farm 
equipment  would  aggravate  the  farm  problem 
by  releasing  farm  labor  more  rapidly  tlian 
it  could  be  absorbed  In  defense  work,  and 
by  Increasing  the  capital  investment  of  farm- 
ers beyond  their  future  ability  to  pay.  Re- 
flecting this  view,  a  proposal  was  being 
drafted  in  USDA  to  restrict  the  production 
of  farm  equipment  to  about  75  percent  of 
the  1940  level."  (This  was  In  March  and 
April  1941.) 

HENDERSON    BORROWED    NAZI    mSA 

Saner,  or  at  least  more  practical  minds, 
were  able  to  defer  such  a  program  for  many 
months.  On  November  17.  IMl,  Samuel  S. 
Stratton  wrote  his  superior,  J.  8.  Knowlson, 
Deputy  Priorities  Director: 

"The  situation  in  the  farm-equipment  in- 
dtistry  is  in  my  opinion  serious.  •  •  •  It 
calls  for  quick  action  and  not  for  furthw 
prolonged  discussion  of  ways  and  means  to 
bring  Into  effect  some  aUocatlon  scheme. 
*  *  *  Less  Important  and  less  compli- 
cated industries  in  my  opinion  should  be 
made  the  guinea  pigs  when  we  start  Indus- 
try allocations."  (The  report  notes  that 
OP  ACS  calls  Its  orders  allocation  programs  In 
deference  to  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement which  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
term  "priorities.") 

But  the  professors  won  out.  They  won  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  idea  they  wanted  to 
put  over  was  alien  to  the  United  States — 
was  in  fact  borrowed  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Nazi  regime.  Also,  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  work  out  according  to  plan 
even  when  the  Nazis  tried  It — no  more  than 
It  did  over  here. 

"Although  Leon  Henderson  had  prophe- 
sied eventual  need  of  concentration.  In  an 
article  in  the  July  1941  Issue  of  Fortune." 
the  report  explains  that  "the  first  specific 
proposal  for  concentration  of  production  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  industry.  In  order  to  save 
iron  and  steel,  of  which  this  industry  was  a 
heavy  consumer,  the  Supply  Priorities  and 
Allocations  Boatd  directed,  late  In  September 
1941,  that  production  of  all  farm  machinery 
except  dairy  equipment  should  be  cut  back  to 
1940  levels  where  possible.  In  common  with 
most  other  Industries  producing  metal  prod- 
ucts for  civilian  use,  the  farm  machinery  in- 
dustry was  rounding  out  three-quarters  of  a 
year  of  record  production  and  metals  were 
growing  scarcer." 

TAKE  BUREAtKrBATIC  OBBCSS — OB    BL8B 

Briefly,  the  Idea  was  to  use  the  big  farm 
machinery  industry — largest  of  its  kind  In 
the  world — as  a  guinea  pig  for  centralized 
govermnent  control.  First,  they  would  pick 
out  the  biggest  plants  and  the  most  efficient 
operators.  These  would  then  be  told  to  take 
war  contracts.  If  they  did  not,  then  they 
would  be  shut  down,  their  help  taken  away, 
or  their  steel  and  other  materials  shut  off. 
Meanwhile,  regular  production  of  farm  ma- 
chinery business  would  be  parceled  and  as- 
signed to  various  small  manufacturing  plants 
throughout  the  country,  whUe  larger  planU 
were  engaged  on  enforced  war  work.  We 
quote  again: 

"Having  discovered  that  the  Industry  di- 
vision would  be  more  than  coole  to  the  Idea  of 
concentration,  the  Division  of  Civilian  Sup- 
ply prepared  a  memorandum  for  Leon  Hend- 
erson to  present  to  the  War  Production  Board. 
The  memorandum  was  given  •  preliminary 
circulation  among  HenderwB*  BUbottftBatee 
on  March  9.  1942.    The  DlvMOB  vi  OviUan 
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Supply  and  OPA  generally  approved  the 
nicmanaxlum.     •     •     • 

"DkTld  Oinsburg.  generml  counsel  of  OPA. 
WTOtt:  'In  my  Judgment,  the  memorandiim 
rtgwrdlng  the  clTlUaQ  supply  steel  program, 
M  It  la  presently  dralted.  ts  excellent  and 
doaa  not  require  any  changes  or  additions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  OPA* "  The 
report  cxpbUna  that  "OPA's  interest  In  ccn- 
oentratlon  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  might 
be  the  solution  to  the  price  mnatlon 
threatening  to  result  from  Increased  produc- 
tion cosu  caused  by  curtailed  operation." 

Here  is  the  basic  program  cooked  up  for 
tena  machinery  workers  under  the  guise  of 
helping  the  war  along: 

1.  Quotas  on  as  many  different  implements 
•s  possible  would  be  transferred  from  the 
seven  large  companies  to  the  smaller  ones. 

2.  All  tools  made  were  to  be  labeled  "Vic- 
tory" models,  with  a  legend  such  as  "Made 
for  IH.  Case.  etc..  by  Blount  Plow  Co." 

3.  Distribution  would  t>e  handled  by  having 
each  company  place  its  order  for  its  quota 
with  the  producing  nucleus  plant,  with  dis- 
tribution by  the  purchasing  company  through 
Its  regular  channels. 

POOaLT    PU^NNCD   AND  ILL-ORGANIZED 

While  some  other  Industries  were  gutted 
by  the  same  process,  it  Is  a  startling  fact — 
in  view  of  all  the  pressure  for  maximum  food 
production  during  the  war — that  the  farm- 
machinery  industry  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  monkeyed  with.  And  the  slang  is  well 
used  in  this  case,  that  a  bunch  of  left-fuoted 
monkeys  could  not  have  done  a  more 
thorough  Job.  The  WPB  report.  In  fact,  says 
much  the  same  thing  although  In  different 
words.  1.  e.,  "considered  on  its  face,  the  con- 
centration program  might  well  be  found  to 
be  poorly  planned.  Ill-organized,  and  haphaz- 
ardly carried  out." 

The  WPB  tries  later  to  excuse  the  boys,  but 
the  fact  that  farm  machinery  is  so  extremely 
short  today,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  short 
supply  at  home  and  starvation  abroad,  speaks 
for  itself.  The  net  result  of  the  concentra- 
tion idea  was  to  keep  the  industry  disorgan- 
ized and  in  a  chaotic  state  for  more  than  a 
year. 

WW— >STtT   lUTHLCSS   DUSLOCATION 

The  kind  of  European  commissar  thinking 
that  dictated  this  experiment  is  revealed  in 
the  sununary  of  a  discussion  at  one  WPB 
meeting.  The  WPB  report,  without  naming 
tlM  ipeaker.  qxiotes  someone  as  saying  that 
•the  selection  of  certain  plants  for  continued 
operation — and  others  for  suspended  anima- 
tion. If  not  actual  extinction — ts  a  necessarily 
ruthless  dislocation  of  the  national  economy." 
Whoever  was  doing  the  talking  evidently  en- 
Joyed  the  prospect  of  being  necessarily  ruth- 
less toward  American  industry,  under  the 
guise  of  war  necessity.  The  big  hitch,  it  was 
complained  in  the  meeting,  was  that  the  Idea 
didn't  coincide  with  the  tradition  of  free 
American  enterprise  and  that  some  of  the 
strictly  American  enterprise  advocates 
wouldn't  go  along. 

WPB's  lalxir  division  was  definitely  in 
favor  of  concentration,  believing  that  "there 
la  especial  need  for  adopting  programs  of 
ooneentration  of  civilian  production  in 
nuclei^  plants  in  certain  Industries"  it  is 
Mated  in  the  report.    And  quoting  again : 

**JUBM  8.  Knowlsou,  director  of  industry 
operations.  Just  as  definitely  did  not  favor 
mandatory  concentration  although  his  as- 
alatant,  John  F.  Fennelly,  took  a  more  mod- 
•rmte  view.  On  April  B.  1M2.  Fennelly  wrote 
to  Knowlson  that  he  felt  concentration  was 
theoretically  a  desirable  objective  and  also, 
'  within  limits,  desirable  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  I  should  agree  that  more  ef- 
fldsnt  operation  would  result  from  such  a 
development  and,  furthermore,  a  considerable 
■Impilflcatlon  of  control." 

The  following  Is  quoted  from  Fennellyls 
Isttsr  to  Knowlson: 


"The  core  of  the  argiiment  seems  to  be  the 
extent  to  which  it  Is  deemed  necessary  to 
move  In  this  direction  and  also  the  methods 
by  which  It  should  be  achieved.  Leon  Hen- 
derson apparently  takes  the  position  that 
the  Job  should  be  done  by  initial  arbitrary 
action,  regardless  of  the  natural  resistances 
and  the  complications  which  may  result. 
As  I  understand  it,  your  position  is  that  such 
concentration  will  tend  to  take  place  auto- 
matically after  civilian  industries  have  been 
placed  on  limited  and  uneconomic  produc- 
tion schedules. 

"My  own  position  would  be  somewhere  in 
between  the  above  two  stated  positions. 
Thus.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  avoiding  unnecessary  resistances  and 
complex  technical  problems  by  permitting 
the  system  to  evolve  naturally  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  On  the  other  hand,  I  honestly 
do  not  believe  that  we  will  get  the  desired 
concentration  by  sitting  still  and  awaiting 
the  automatic  process.  For  instance,  I  was 
talking  the  other  day,  to  a  hosiery  manufac- 
turer whose  production  has  been  cut  down 
severely  as  a  result  of  the  nylon  allocations 
and  he  told  me  that  he  would  like  very 
much  to  see  some  definite  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  concentration  taken  by  the  War 
Production  Board  for  his  industry.  Thus, 
he  has  already  reached  a  point  where  he 
would  welcome  such  action  but  probably  will 
be  slow  to  take  it  hinvself  unless  directed  by 
the  War  Production  Board." 

"LBGISLATrVE  PROCESS"  INCONVENIENT 

In  line  with  that  thought,  Leon  Hender- 
son is  actually  quoted  in  one  meeting,  when 
he  was  comparing  the  way  Canada  did  it, 
as  sa3rlng  "Up  there  you  dont  have  such 
a  thing  as  this  legislative  process,  and  it  Is 
a  little  more  convenient."  In  other  words, 
it  would  be  a  heap  easier  to  put  these  big 
Ideas  over  If  some  Congressmen  didn't  have 
to  be  soothed  first.  "I  am  not  advocating 
it,"  he  said  piously,  "but  It  is  certainly  con- 
venient." Having  to  explain  things  to  an 
American  Congress  was  one  of  the  things 
that,  in  the  long  run  really  threw  these 
thinkers  and  helped  put  the  situation 
straight. 

According  to  the  report,  Leon  Henderson 
spearheaded  a  drive  for  funds  from  Congress 
to  be  used  for  a  subsidy,  to  poultice  the 
small  businesses  also  being  put  out  of  ex- 
istence by  the  concentration  program.  When 
he  couldn't  get  the  subsidy,  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  for  the  entire  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  incidentally,  that 
the  CIO  was  very  active  in  this  whole  situa- 
tion. It  would  appear,  too.  that  a  primary 
Interest  was  in  keeping  union  labor  employ- 
ed. A  CIO  committee,  early  in  the  game,  met 
with  Office  of  Production  Management — 
predecessor  agency  to  WPB — to  urge  that 
farm  machinery  plants  be  made  to  go  on 
large-scale  war  work.  The  idea  was  that 
these  factories,  if  they  were  working  on  war 
contracts  Instead  of  continuing  to  make  farm 
machines,  could  furnish  work  for  labor  which 
lost  Jobs  in  other  Industries  which  had  been 
shut  down  by  Government  regulation. 

C:0  TELLS   HOW   TO  «CN   THINGS 

Furthermore,  these  official  reports  disclose 
that  the  CIO  proposed  that,  in  each  plant,  a 
labor^management  organization  would  nm 
things.  As  a  step  to  force  this  condition, 
they  proposed  that  materials  tor  normal  ci- 
vilian manufacture  be  allowed  to  go  only 
to  smaller  plants.  In  other  words,  a  big 
plant  would  have  to  take  a  war  contract  or 
it  would  die  of  starvation  for  materials. 

Well,  this  planning,  and  resulting  uncer- 
tainty and  chaos  for  the  industry,  lasted  for 
15  months.  Concentration  of  Industry  was 
planned  for  39  different  industries.  It  was 
actxially  ordered  for  6,  and  in  only  3  indus- 
tries— stoves  and  farm  machinery — ^waa  it 
actually  enforced.  It  is  noted  that  before 
the  order  was  Issued  for  farm  machinery  to 
concentrate,  a  representative  of  Harry  Hop- 


kins asked  at  one  of  the  meetings  If  there 
had  been  any  trouble  In  carrying  out  the 
scheme  in  the  earlier  experiment  with  the 
stove  industry.  (Do  you  remember  that  you 
couldn't  get  stoves  for  a  long  time,  too?) 
According  to  the  WPB  report,  Joseph  Weiner, 
one  of  those  favoring  the  scheme  and  disre- 
garding an  assistant's  adverse  report,  said 
there  had  been  no  major  dilBculty.  Which 
prompts  the  question  as  to  Just  what  he 
would  call  today's  situation. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  318  t3rpewrltten  pages  of  the 
two  reports,  or  even  the  many  pages  directly 
concerned  with  farm  machinery.  For  the 
record,  however.  It  should  be  noted  that 
order  L-170  vas  issued  October  19,  1942,  con- 
centrating production  in  the  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  Industry.  This  had  been  in 
operation  some  5  months  when,  in  March 
1943,  the  director  of  the  Food  Production 
Administration,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reported  on  the  effects  of  con- 
centration upon  the  1943  agricultural  produc- 
tion: 

"A  detailed  examination  of  concentration 
shows  that  undoubtedly  the  lienefits  from  It 
are  much  less  than  the  reduction  it  will  bring 
about  in  farm  production." 

AND  THE  NET  RESULT  WAS  CHAOS 

"The  adverse  effects  of  concentration  on 
farm  production  without  doubt  will  be  direct 
and  positive.  It  will  come  about  in  part  by 
delay  of  machinery  production  until  it  is 
too  late  to  serve  farmers  in  1943,  and  in 
part,  by  a  direct  further  reduction  in  amount 
of  machinery  reaching  the  farmer  on  account 
of  the  chaos  that  concentration  has  brought 
in  disrupting  and  paralyzing  the  distribu- 
tion of  machinery  at  every  step  from  the 
manufacturer  to  States,  counties,  Jobbers, 
dealers,  and,  finally,  to  the  farmers.     •     •     • 

"To  summarize,  it  can  be  said  that  con- 
centration of  the  farm-machinery  industry 
has  done  little  to  increase  direct  war  pro- 
duction. It  has  probably  not  appreciably 
Increased  the  use  of  labor  for  this  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  Introduced  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  In  the  food -product  Ion 
work  of  the  Nation,  when  every  possible  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  facilitate  vital  war 
production.  It  has  been  a  pronounced 
failure,  and  should  be  so  recognized  and  dis- 
carded at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

On  June  14,  1943,  order  L-170  was  super- 
seded by  order  L-257,  which  eliminated  the 
concenuatlon  provisions  based  on  size  and 
class  distinction  and  was  In  effect  a  return 
to  the  earlier  method  of  horizontal  percent- 
agewise curtailment  from  a  given  base. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  consist- 
ently I  have  voted  for  the  bills  to  extend 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  be- 
cause I  honestly  felt  that  this  agency  was 
needed  during  the  war  and  with  scarci- 
ties prevailing  in  so  many  of  our  com- 
modities following  the  war.  I  have  felt 
that  some  controls  were  necessary  during 
the  reconversion  period.  The  conference 
report,  so  overwhelmingly  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  in  June,  was  a  work- 
able bill  and  provided  for  the  orderly 
and  gradual  dissolution  of  the  agency. 
However,  our  President  saw  fit  to  veto 
this  measure  and  was  without  a  doubt 
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poorly  advised  after  being  advised  to 
sign  the  bill  by  our  Speaker.  Mr.  Ray- 
burn,  and  by  the  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Barkley.  both  men  of  his  own  party 
and  highly  respected  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress;  I  hold  no  sympathy  for 
him. 

The  last  day  of  June  found  us  without 
any  price  control.  The  people  every- 
where seemed  fearful  of  an  immediate 
skyrocketing  of  prices.  I  will  admit  there 
were  some  who  Jumped  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  by  and  large  American  business, 
through  its  leaders  and  associations, 
pledged  that  they  would  hold  prices  and 
their  profits  to  a  minimum.  For  3  weeks 
the  shackles  were  removed  from  industry 
and  agriculture.  Production  seemed  to 
forge  ahead  and  we  found  many  items 
coming  to  the  shelves  of  our  department 
stores  and  foods  to  the  counters  of  our 
grocery  stores  and  markets  that  we  had 
seldom  seen  for  months.  Some  items 
came  in  such  quantities  that  the  prices 
were  below  the  OPA  ceilings.  Other 
commodities  never  did  reach  the  ceiling 
prices,  plus  the  subsidies  that  had  been 
granted.  True,  some  very  scarce  articles 
■  took  quite  a  jump,  but  from  reliable 
sources  I  had  learned  that  many  black- 
market  operators  loaded  up  heavy  in 
certain  lines,  only  to  learn  to  their  sor- 
row that  the  people  cannot  be  fooled  all 
the  time;  they  refused  to  pay  unreason- 
able prices  in  this  apparent  free  market. 
The  result  was  that  these  perishable 
items  had  to  be  moved  and  these  gouging 
racketeers  took  their  licking.  And  I  am 
not  weeping  for  them,  as  I  have  learned 
that  many  of  these  operators  were  the 
very  ones  threatening  us  and  urging  us 
to  vote  for  an  OPA  bill,  without  the  so- 
called  crippling  amendments,  or  else. 

On  July  23  we  received  the  new  OPA 
extension  bill  and  a  more  impracticable, 
unworkable  conglomeration  I  have  never 
read.  We  had  just  learned  that  good  old 
American  enterprise  was  not  dead.  It 
had  come  to  life.  When,  lo  and  behold, 
the  House  voted  It  back  into  a  strait- 
jacket  again,  along  with  the  approximate 
30,000  employees,  rearing  to  regiment  our 
American  economy,  using  the  good  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  bring  back  scarcities, 
the  black  markets,  and  all  the  corruption 
that  goes  with  it.  In  this  conference 
report  I  can  see  nothing  but  chaos  and 
confusion.  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  instructing 
the  conferees  to  bring  back  a  bill  only 
providing  for  rent  controls,  was  defeated. 
I  voted  for  this  and  sincerely  hoped  it 
would  pass.  My  fear  now  is  that  having 
lost  this  opportunity  to  reestablish  free 
markets,  the  chance  may  not  come  again 
for  many  moons.  The  "take"  of  black 
markets  will  be  increased  manyfold  and 
the  general  contempt  for  law  will  in- 
crease with  tragic  results. 

Information  has  come  to  me  that  sev- 
eral of  the  best  men,  formerly  on  the 
OPA  staff,  secured  transfers  to  other 
Government  departments  during  the 
stagnation  period  and  therefore  these 
recent  predictions  as  to  what  can  be 
so  favorably  accomplished,  fades  into 
thin  air. 

The  OPA's  old  record  of  delays  and 
procrastinations  caused  many  an  anxious 
worry  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dol- 


lars to  American  business  and  agricu- 
ture.  Should  they  have  to  operate  with 
incompetent  or  inexperience  staff  work- 
ers, we  have  reason  to  be  alarmed.  In- 
stead of  staving  off  inflation,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  foster  the  very  scarcities  that 
stimulate  Inflation.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  informs  us  that  we  can  ex- 
pect the  largest  wheat  and  corn  crop  in 
all  history.  We  know  our  livestock  popu- 
lation is  larger  than  average.  This  com- 
bination should  assure  us  of  an  abund- 
ance of  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy 
products.  However,  we  have  a  new  set- 
up with  this  bill.  A  three-man  Decon- 
trol Board  has  the  power  to  reestablish 
controls.  It  can  override  the  OPA  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Some  in- 
dustrial price  ceilings  have  already  been 
restored.  No  controls  can  be  imposed  on 
poultry,  eggs,  petroleum,  or  tobacco  be- 
fore August  21  and  on  that  date  only 
if  the  Board  orders  them.  On  August  21 
also  the  bill  provides  that  prices  in  effect 
on  June  30  be  restored  on  meat,  dairy 
products,  and  grain.  Much  depends  on 
the  good  judgment  of  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  hope  that  the  De- 
control Board  will  cooperate  with  him  in 
soon  announcing  that  controls  on  agri- 
cultural products  will  not  be  resumed 
on  August  21.  If  this  is  not  done,  we 
are  again  sure  of  having  scarcities  and  a 
flourishing  black  market,  and  what  is 
worse,  an  ever-broadening  disrespect  for 
law.  There  are  many,  many  other  pro- 
visions in  the  last  bill,  too  complicated  to 
explain  here,  that  only  add  more  con- 
fusion for  everyone.  I  received  hundreds 
of  letters  protesting  my  votes  on  the  other 
OPA  extension  bills,  with  their  so-called 
crippling  amendments.  To  me  these 
measures  appeared  logical  and  work- 
able— provided  we  agree  that  any  Gov- 
ernment control  agency  should  only 
function  during  an  emergency.  I  do  not 
believe  these  people,  who  objected  to  the 
other  bills,  could  possibly  favor  this  mon- 
strosity. Give  our  free  economy  an  op- 
portunity to  function,  unshackled,  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  and  the  old 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will  furnish 
us  with  plenty  and  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices. 


Veterans'  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation,  before  the  close  of 
this  session  I  want  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  legislation  we  have  passed  during  the 
Seventy-eighth  and  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress in  the  interest  of  the  veterans. 

And.  may  I  say  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
great  interest  they  have  taken  in  effect- 
ing legislation  on  a  wide  front  in  an  ef- 
fort to  render  the  greatest  possible  as- 
sistance to  the  veterans  who  defended 
this  country  and  to  their  families. 


The  laws  we  have  passed  to  aid  the 
veterans  and  their  dep>endents  are  a  fit- 
ting tribute  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people  for  the  services  they 
have  rendered  to  our  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation  Committee  I  have 
fought  for  the  interest  of  the  veterans, 
in  helping  to  draft  legislation  and  in 
securing  its  enactment  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  History  will  record  that  we 
Members  of  Congress  have  gone  further 
in  legislation  helpful  to  the  veterans  than 
any  nation  in  the  world  and  probably 
farther  than  the  Members  of  this  House 
in  the  beginning  ever  anticipated. 

As  for  myself  I  believe  every  dollar 
of  the  billions  we  have  obligated  the 
Government  to  pay  in  the  interest  of  our 
servicemen  and  veterans  has  been  justi- 
fied. Some  of  you  may  recall  that  I 
have  made  the  statement  in  the  debates, 
that  if  this  Government  would  practice 
more  economy  and  better  business  poli- 
cies that  by  so  doing  we  could  save  twice 
the  billions  of  dollars  each  year  that 
would  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  debates  on  one 
occasion  that  while  the  bills  we  were 
considering  in  the  interest  of  the  vet- 
erans would  cost  $4,500,000,000  a  year, 
that  the  administration  could  take  1.500.- 
000  persons  off  of  the  Federal  pay  roll 
and  save  the  $4,500,000,000  which  would 
pay  the  entire  bill  for  all  of  the  aid 
necessary  for  the  veterans  for  a  whole 
year. 

Again  I  pointed  out  when  the  British 
loan  was  under  consideration  that  rather 
than  to  loan  $4,000,000,000  we  had  bet- 
ter spend  it  on  our  own  people,  point- 
ing out  that  this  vast  amount  of  money 
would  build  a  million  low-priced  homes 
needed  for  our  veterans. 

In  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  we 
passed  the  GI  bill  of  rights  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  national  officers  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  practically  all  veterans' 
organizations.  This,  indeed,  was  a  great 
piece  of  legislation.  The  Members  of  the 
House  and  most  of  the  veterans  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Naturally,  when  the  bill  was  put  into  op- 
eration we  found  on  testing  it  out  that 
it  could  be  improved  by  amendments. 

During  this  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
much  study  was  given  to  the  bill  and  it 
was  amended  in  several  instances  to 
make  it  more  workable.  I  am  informed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  that  it 
Is  working  much  better,  and  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  with  the  great  volume 
of  applications  from  veterans  desiring  to 
take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Never  before  in  this  country  was  such 
an  effort  made  by  the  Congress  to  make 
up  to  the  servicemen  some  of  the  losses 
they  have  sustained  by  being  called  away 
from  civilian  pursuits.  For  instance, 
provisions  were  made  for  every  young 
man  whose  education  had  been  inter- 
rupted or  delayed  to  return  to  high 
school  or  college,  tuition  free,  with  the 
Government  paying  partial  subsistence 
for  him  while  completing  his  education. 
On  the  job  training  with  partial  sub- 
sistence provided  for  those  who  wanted 
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to  engage  in  a  trade  or  profession.  Sub- 
sistence and  vocational  training  for  those 
who  were  wounded  in  an  effort  to  put 
them  in  position  where  they  cotdd  main- 
tain themselves  In  civilian  life  in  the 
future.  Provisions  were  made,  with  the 
Government  cooperating,  for  loans  to 
those  who  wanted  to  buy  a  business,  a 
-lionie  or  a  farm. 

Let  me  cite  only  two  instances  to  show 
how  the  veterans  are  malcing  use  of  the 
opportunities  provided  for  them  under 
the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Up  to  June  1,  1946,  178.162  loans  were 
made  for  homes,  farms  and  business,  to- 
taling $819,139,000  in  loans  at  4  percent 
on  long  and  favorable  terms  guaranteed 
by  the  Government.  To  the  credit  of  the 
veterans  may  I  point  out  that  out  of 
this  vast  number  only  138  have  defaulted 
on  such  loans  which  is.  indeed,  a  re- 
markable record. 

May  I  further  point  out  that  as  of  June 
1.  1946.  under  the  educational  provision 
there  has  been  enrolled  839.454  veterans. 
There  are  now  additional  applications 
for  these  educational  features  which  have 
been  approved  in  the  amount  of  1.567.273. 
Reports  from  all  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions come  to  us  that  but  with  few 
exceptions,  the  veterans  are  serious, 
energetic  and  studious,  ranking  high  in 
their  classes. 

We  have  provided  priority  in  civil 
ser\ice  for  veterans  which  will  permit 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  to  more 
easily  secure  jobs.  Many  other  helpful 
provisions,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
were  written  into  tlie  GI  bill  of  rights  for 
the  veterans. 

With  reference  to  compensation  and 
pensions:  legl.slatlon  has  been  passed 
greatly  increasing  these  meritorious  aids 
for  the  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
The  insurance  provisions  for  those  who 
desire  to  continue  to  carrj*  governmental 
Insurance  has  been  written  into  the  law 
through  amendments  that  gives  the  vet- 
erans the  best  insurance  for  their  money 
In  America  today. 

Back  in  1933  when  President  Roosevelt 
had  enacted  what  was  known  as  the 
Economy  Act.  the  compensation  of  many 
veterans  was  completely  taken  away. 
For  some  single  veterans  the  compensa- 
tion was  reduced  to  $8.20  per  month  when 
they  went  to  a  ha«!pital  and  the  compen- 
sation was  reduced  to  about  $20  a  month 
for  married  veterans  when  they  were 
compelled  to  be  hospitalised. 

We  passed  a  bill  recently  correcting 
these  two  wrongs  by  allowing  the  veteran 
to  retain  his  full  compensation  without 
any  reduction  when  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  be  hospitalized.  Because  of  the 
general  increase  of  living  costs  during  the 
past  2  years  we  passed  bills  increasing  all 
compensation  to  veterans  by  a  total  of 
37' 2  percent.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
iNTOught  some  additional  relief  to  over  a 
million  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  n. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  detail 
as  to  general  increases  and  benefits  all 
along  the  line  which  this  Congress  has 
brought  to  the  veterans  of  World  Wars 
I  and  n  through  the  great  amount  of 
legislation  which  we  have  placed  upon 
the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Members  of  the  House 
have  felt  that  the  regular  GI  or  enlisted 
was  entitled  to  receive  his  terminal 


leave  pay  the  same  as  has  been  received 
by  the  oflBcers.  We  felt  that  this  in- 
justice should  be  corrected. 

This  House  of  Representatives,  as  you 
know,  has  pas.'ted  ^he  terminal  leave  pay 
bill  and  it  is  now  before  the  Senate.  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  enlisted  man 
was  as  much  entitled  to  terminal  leave 
pay  as  were  the  officers.  I  am  glad  the 
House  has  taken  favorable  action  as  the 
payment  of  terminal  leave  will  give  to  all 
enlisted  men  an  average  of  about  $165 
wlilch  will  help  many  thousands  of  the 
GI's  of  my  district  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  know, 
the  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation 
Committee  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  what  was  wrong  gen- 
erally in  the  Admini.stration  so  that 
the  direction  of  veterans'  affairs  in  the 
future  would  bring  the  best  possible  care 
and  assistance  to  the  veterans  who  were 
hospitalized  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
believe  this  move  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  veterans  and  I  am  sure 
will  result  in  lasting  good. 

Under  the  new  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  one  of  the  greatest  accom- 
plishments, in  my  judgment,  wsis  to 
make  possible  through  legislation  a  new 
era  in  the  advancement  of  more  up-to- 
date  methods  and  policies  of  administra- 
tion, giving  the  new  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  who  is  assisted  by  Major 
General  Hawley  in  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  an 
opportunity  to  raise  the  standards  of 
medical,  surgical,  mental,  and  all  types 
of  treatment  for  those  veterans  who  find 
it  necessary  to  become  patients  in  our 
veterans'  hospitals  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  keystone  in  this  new  advancement 
was  the  bill  we  passed  setting  up  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surger>'.  We  raised  sal- 
aries so  that  we  might  be  able  to  secure 
and  hold  in  the  service  the  best  men  In 
medical  science  throughout  the  country. 
We  made  it  possible  through  raising  of 
salaries  and  other  requirements  to  bring 
to  the  veterans  the  best  men  there  are  in 
the  dental  profession.  We  made  it  pos- 
sible, by  revamping  all  salaries,  to  se- 
cure and  hold  a  nursing  service  equal 
to  that  in  any  hospital  In  the  Nation. 
I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  the  best  there  is  In  nursing  service  for 
the  veterans. 

In  many  of  the  veterans'  hospitals, 
because  of  the  excellent  service  now 
being  rendered,  the  average  time  re- 
quired for  the  recovery  of  a  patient  has 
been  lowered  within  the  past  6  months 
from  42  days  to  19  days.  This  better 
service  has  raised  the  patient-day  cost 
from  $5.03  to  $7.75,  but.  through  the  re- 
duction of  the  time  necessary  for  treat- 
ment for  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  the 
cost  per  Individual  patient  by  reason  of 
this  better  service  has  dropped  from  $210 
to  $147.  Tills  means  that  better  medical 
treatment  and  nursing  service  has 
brought  a  quicker  recovery  to  the  patient 
at  a  greater  saving  financially  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  there  Is  much 
yet  to  be  accomplished  and  the  Members 
of  this  House  will  have  an  opportimity 


to  consider  further  legislation  with  the 
beginning  of  the  eightieth  session  come 
next  January  1947. 

I  realize  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable delay  in  the  opportunity  of  the 
veterans  to  get  into  the  hospitals  and 
receive  the  attention  they  desire.  This 
could  not  be  avoided  because  with  the 
millions  of  men  coming  out  of  the  service 
and  for  the  years  past,  with  the  lack  of 
building  materials  and  men  to  do  con- 
struction work  there  was  an  oversupply 
of  men  needing  hospitalization  and  an 
undersupply  of  facilities  with  which  to 
accommodate  them.  The  situation  has 
been  eased  considerably  and  as  the  pro- 
gram of  building  of  new  hospitals  is 
pushed,  possibly  within  a  year  we  will 
have  sufiBcient  hospitals  and  suflQcient 
beds  to  promptly  care  for  all  veterans 
needing  hospitalization. 

The  hospitalization  and  care  of  the 
veterans  throughout  the  years  to  come 
will  continue  to  be  of  first  importance 
and  one  of  our  biggest  problems.  When 
you  realize  that  we  have  99,509  beds  al- 
ready provided  and  are  rapidly  pushing 
forward  with  building  construction,  you 
can  begin  to  conceive  of  the  tremendous 
responsibility  and  task  that  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  General  Bradley,  Major 
General  Hawley,  and  the  thousands  of 
top-flight  doctors  ard  nurses  who  must 
carry  on  and  direct  the  work  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

In  order  to  get  some  conception  of  the 
vastness  of  this  problem,  may  I  point  out 
to  you  that  there  are  in  the  various  vet- 
erans' hospitals  in  the  Nation  today  what 
is  known  as  26,980  general  medicine  and 
surgical  mental  cases.  There  are,  in  ad- 
dition. 44,699  mental  cases  in  regular 
psychoneurosis  hospitals.  There  are 
8,000  veterans  afflicted  with  tuberculosis 
in  the  hospitals  and  28,375  hospitalized 
for  physical  disability  and  wounds  which 
are  service  connected.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, as  of  June  27,  1946,  there  was  some- 
thing over  100.000  patients.  This  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  vastness  and  the 
importance  of  this  great  and  necessary 
work. 

Naturally,  in  an  organization  as  big  as 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  even  with 
the  highest  t3T)e  of  leadership,  with  the 
best  there  is  in  organization,  there  Is 
bound  to  be  some  delay,  some  things 
overlooked,  someone  disappointed  in  the 
service  they  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  General  Bradley.  Gen- 
eral Hawley,  and  others  have  come  be- 
fore our  committee  many  times.  We 
have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  in 
discussing  the  problems  concerning  the 
veterans,  to  evaluate  their  earnestness, 
sincerity,  and  integrity  of  purpose.  I 
think  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Committee 
when  I  say  that  thes?  men  in  their 
straight-forward  honest  approaches  to 
the  problems  confronting  us  have  won 
the  unanimous  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  memt>ers  of  our  committee- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation  Committee  has  brought 
much  far-reaching  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  this  House.  I  want  to  ccmpliment  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
generally  for  the  interest  you  have  all 
show  in  the  veterans.  I  think  your  co- 
operation can  best  be  appreciated  and 
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established  when  I  say  to  you,  that  by 
overwheln.ing  majorities  you  have  ap- 
proved every  piece  of  legislation  our  com- 
mittee has  reported  to  the  House.  We 
have  made  a  great  start  in  this  great 
humanitarian  work  of  trying  to  buiJd 
back,  so  far  as  medical  science  and  nurs- 
ing care  will  do  it.  the  health  and  physical 
well-being  of  the  defenders  of  our 
country. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
follow  this  course  through  year  after 
year  until  a  grateful  nation  will  have 
expressed  its  fullest  gratitude  to  these 
defenders  of  our  country. 


Single  Department  of  Defense  Legisla- 
tion Should  Be  Passed;  Editorials 
Point  Up  Important  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  necessary  legislation  to  create 
a  single  Department  of  Defense  should 
have  been  acted  on  prior  to  the  recess  or 
the  adjournment  of  Congress.  It  is  my 
further  belief  that  the  compelling  rea- 
sons for  the  consolidation,  and  the  giving 
of  coequal  status  for  air,  land,  and  sea 
forces,  are  recognized  by  the  American 
people.  Action  should  be  taken  early 
next  year. 

I   herewith   Include  two   informative 
and  challenging  editorials  on  this  vital 
subject: 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  26.  1946] 

'  MERGER    NOW 

Any  regard  for  the  Nation's  security  would 
keep  Members  of  Congress  In  town  till  action 
had  been  taken  on  the  Army  and  Navy  merger 
bill.  The  latest  spur  Is  furnished  by  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  joint  committee  set  up  to 
4nvestlgate  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  majority.  In  a  ver- 
bose 250.000  word  report,  did  not  spell  out 
the  sum  total  of  their  recommendations. 
All  the  25  supervisory,  adminlsuatlve,  and 
organization  deficiencies  which  are  held  to 
require  correction  add  up  to  one  basic  need, 
viz,  unification.  They  have  to  de  with  hu- 
man frailties,  but  all  of  them  could  be  traced 
to  traditional  loyalties  to  department  or 
branch  springing  from  the  separation  and 
competition  of  the  armed  services.  Why  the 
majority  did  not  advocate  the  over-all  reform 
specifically  Instead  of  allowing  It  to  arise  out 
of  the  report  Is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
The  neglect  leaves  the  recommendations  up 
In  the  air,  as.  for  instance,  when  the  com- 
mittee proposes  "Immediate  action  be  taken 
to  Insure  that  unity  of  command  ls~  imposed 
at  all  military  and  naval  outposts." 

How  Is  It  possible  to  have  unity  of  com- 
mand in  the  field  and  divided  command  at 
home?  This  is  a  question  which  Is  much 
more  Intriguing  than  the  question  which, 
the  majority  Members  say.  Intrigued  them: 
Why  was  it  possible  for  a  Pearl  Harbor  to 
occur?  No  matter  what  machinery  Is  set  up 
outside  Washington,  division  at  the  top  Is 
bound  to  reappear  all  the  way  down  the  line, 
if  only  out  of  personal  or  service  loyalty. 
There  would  be  the  same  lack  of  Intercom- 
munication which  frustrated  service  relations 


before  Pearl  Harbor  and  brought  about  dis- 
aster. It  Is  to  end  this  sort  of  thing  that  the 
single  department  bUl  has  been  proposed. 
The  reform  Is  held  up  mainly  by  a  moss- 
backed  clinging  to  tradition  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  a'ded  and  abetted  by  the  disincli- 
nation to  change  which  Is  part  of  the  human 
equation. 

These  obstacles  have  proved  Insurmount- 
able for  the  last  30  years.  Twenty  years  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  Billy  Mitchell,  encounter- 
ing precisely  the  same  situation  of  non- 
coordination  at  Pearl  Harbor  that  the 
Japanese  encountered,  told  a  congressional 
committee.  "I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
it."  A  unified  command  In  Hawaii,  in 
Mitchell's  opinion,  was  the  fifst  step  to  gen- 
eral unification.  Congress  was  so  Impressed 
by  Mitchell's  warnings  that  it  almost  enacted 
reform  President  Harding,  thinking  the  step 
was  coming,  had  the  appointees  ready  for  a 
single  department  of  defense.  Indeed.  It  Is 
said  that  John  W  Weeks  and  Edwin  Denby 
had  accepted  appointments  as  under  secre- 
taries In  the  combined  department.  But  the 
change  never  came  off.  "The  reason  was  that 
the  brass  hats,  appalled  over  the  prospective 
overturn  of  their  vested  Interests,  threatened 
to  resign,  and  Congress  lacked  the  courage 
to  apply  the  counsel  of  common  sense  that 
Billy  Mitchell  provided. 

The  disaster  that  BUly  Mitchell  envisaged 
as  the  result  of  lack  of  coordination  duly 
occurred.  And  the  Pearl  Harbor  Commit- 
tee, both  In  the  majority  and  minority  re- 
ports, duly  apportions  the  blame  among  the 
men  upon  whom  the  Nation  relies  for  Its 
security.  The  report,  however,  says  not  a 
word  about  the  failure  of  Congress,  in  the 
face  of  such  warnings  as  Mitchell  gave,  to 
change  the  divisive  organization  in  which 
our  commanders  operate.  But  the  legis- 
lative arm  cannot  escape  some  responslbiUty. 
And  now,  with  the  lessons  of  Pearl  Harbor  so 
ciear  that  the  most  distinguished  voices  in 
the  armed  services  have  joined  that  of  the 
departed  Mitchell,  action  Is  required  pri- 
marily from  Congress  to  put  those  lessons 
into  effect.  Our  security  cannot  afford  any 
more  procrastination.  The  state  of  armed 
peace  which  is  now  our  condition  requires  a 
streamlining  of  our  national  defense  system 
which  the  merger  bill  affords.  It  must  be 
top-to-bottom  reorganization.  "Since  the 
basic  principle  of  success  In  war  Is  unity  of 
command  under  leaders  trained  In  and  se- 
lected for  their  knowledge  and  skill  in  the 
use  of  all  arms."  says  an  officer  who  Is  both 
a  sailor  and  a  statesman.  Admiral  H.  E.  Yar- 
nell,  "It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  there 
should  be  the  same  unity  In  the  military 
departments  and  general  staffs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." The  onus  Is  upon  Congress  to  put 
our  security  ahead  of  the  kind  of  traditions 
which  are  simply  the  safeguards  of  vested 
interests. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  July  26  1946] 

THE  AIB  AND  THE  I  UTUKE 

The  newest  report  of  the  United  States 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey  paints  a  gripping 
picture  of  what  American  air  power  accom- 
plished In  the  Pacific.  Beyond  that  It  offers 
counsel  of  a  sort  not  to  be  Ignored  by  any 
American  Interested  In  the  future  security 
of  the  Nation. 

In  the  course  of  Its  excellently  written  nar- 
rative, the  survey  makes  several  statements 
lending  a  fresh  historical  perspective  to  the 
Pacific  war.  It  declares,  for  Instance,  that 
the  Japanese  never  contemplated  Invading 
the  United  States,  and  It  note^that  had  they 
been  able  to  step  up  the  tempo  of  their 
suicide-plane  attacks  they  might  have  forced 
us  to  withdraw  from  Okinawa  and  revise  oxir 
strategy.  But  these  and  similar  points  are 
merely  Incidental  to  the  report's  main  thesis, 
which  Is  simply  that  all  of  us  must  come  to 
realize  the  vital  Importance  of  the  fact  that 
enemy  air  power,  "enjoying  the  control  of  the 
skies  over  one's  bead,  can  be  as  disastrous  to 


one's  country  as  Its  occupation  by  physical 
invasion." 

The  survey  does  not  slight  the  role  played 
by  surface  vessels  and  ground  forces  In  the 
Pacific.  It  emphasizes  that  team  play  among 
all  elements  was  essential  to  victory  and  that 
such  team  play  will  alwa3rs  be  needed. 
Nevertheless,  observing  that  new  weapons 
like  the  atomic  bomb  will  require  radical 
changes  In  navies  and  land  armies.  It  holds 
that  air  power — notably  our  carrier  planes — 
was  the  most  decisive  factor  of  all  against  the 
Japanese,  and  It  Insists  that  our  aerial  offen- 
sive with  conventional  explosives  and  Incen- 
diaries would  have  been  enough  to  force  them 
to  surrender  unconditionally  by  the  end  of 
1945  even  without  Hiroshima.  Russia's  entry 
Into  the  war,  or  o\xr  projected  Invasion,  and 
even  though  they  still  had  thousands  of 
planes  and  2,000.000  troops  on  the  home 
islands. 

When  It  speaks  of  air  power's  revolution- 
ary decisiveness,  of  course — air  power's  abil- 
ity to  crush  a  country  Into  complete  submis- 
sion without  invasion — the  Strategic  Bomb- 
ing Survey  has  In  mind  more  thar  conven- 
tional planes.  It  has  In  mind  pUotless  craft, 
guided  missiles,  transoceanic  rockets  of  su- 
personic speed,  automatically  airborne  atomic 
weapons,  and  similar  agents  of  swift  and  all- 
encompassing  catastrophe.  These  are  the 
things  which  have  convinced  it  that  the 
United  States  must  act  promptly  in  devel- 
oping protection  for  its  civilian  population 
and  economy  through  such  measures  as  par- 
tial decentralization,  elaborate  scientific  re- 
search and  development,  the  best  possible 
Intelligence  system,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  armed  service — equal  to  the  Army 
and  Navy — to  specialize  In  keeping  the  Na- 
tion ready  for  the  fantastic  things  that  would 
happen  In  a  third  world  war. 

In  principle.  If  not  in  detail,  the  Survey's 
counsel  is  altogether  sound.  UntU  we  have 
genuine  trust  and  cooperation  among  na- 
tions our  security  will  be  no  better  than  our 
preparedness.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
it  will  Inhibit  possible  aggressors  a  strong 
America,  an  America  supremely  equipped  for 
the  new  air  age,  wUl  be  serving  not  only  Itself 
but  all  lands  aiucloiis  for  a  lasting  peace. 


Christianity  and  Interracial  Justice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   CALIFOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Saturday,  July  27.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  O.  Howland  Shaw, 
former  assistant  Secretary  of  State,  over 
the  Catholic  Hour. 

It  is  an  exceptionally  fine  speech  on 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity— Interracial  Justice. 

In  his  very  first  encyclical  after  his  election 
•Pope  Plus  XII  declared: 

"Those  who  enter  the  church,  wliatever 
be  their  origin  or  their  speech,  must  know 
that  they  have  equal  rights  as  children  In 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  where  the  law  of 
Christ  and  the  peace  of  Christ  prevaU." 

And  again  In  a  magnificent  paaMge  of  that 
most  magnificent,  of  recent  encyeUcals.  "Tb* 
Mystical  Body  of  Cbrlst,"  the  same  Pope  has 
said: 

"Men  may  be  separated  by  nationality  and 
race,  but  Owe  Saviour  poured  out  Hta  blood 
to  reconcile  all  men  to  Ood  through  tha 
cross  and  to  bid  them  all  unite  in  one  body. 
He  has  taught  us  not  oiily  to  hare  k)v«  for 
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but  the  reservoirs  to  be  created  would      will  be  forced  to  abandon  their  entire         The  Chicago  b  Illinois  Midland  Rail- 


man  was  entitled  to  receive  hi5  terminal 


of  this  House  will  have  an  opportunity 


snow  in  me  veterans,    i  tninK  your  co- 
operation can  best  be  appreciated  and 
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thoM  of  a  different  nation  and  a  different 
race,  but  to  love  even  our  enemies.  We 
tfuuit  the  length,  the  width,  the  height,  the 
dvpth  of  the  cha'lty  of  Christ  which  neither 
dtracMty  of  race  or  culture,  neither  the 
WMteieaa  tracts  of  ocean,  nor  wars,  he  their 
cause  Just  or  unjust,  can  ever  weaken  or 
deatroy." 

We  read  or  hear  such  words.  We  admire 
them.  We  say  to  ourselves:  Tea,  that  la 
what  I  believe.  And  then  we  forget  them. 
Rather  should  these  words  make  tis  hang  our 
heads  In  shame  so  great  Is  the  distance  be- 
tween that  in  which  we  claim  to  believe  and 
a  state  of  things  radically  at  variance  with 
those  beliefs  for  which  we  cannot  escape  per- 
aonal  reeponslbiUty.  It  Is  a  convenient  alibi 
to  aay  that  individuals  guilty  of  acta  con- 
trary to  Interracial  Jtutlce  and  charity  have 
blundered  or  were  tactless,  but  they  would 
not  have  blundered;  they  would  not  have 
been  tactleas  If  you  and  I  translated  our 
ChrUtlan  beliefs  Into  practice.  And  It  Is 
easy  too  to  say  that  these  things  are  very 
unfortunate,  but  that  there  must  be  a  long 
process  of  education  before  they  can  be 
ehanged.  That  puu  our  consciences  ef- 
fectively to  sleep  snd  relieves  us  of  any  com- 
pulsion for  Immediate  action. 

Wbat  are  we  Christians  to  do? 

Tbcre  are  three  Important  things  we  must 
do  as  Indivldusls.  Let  us  at  least  know  Just 
what  Chrtstlanlty  teaches  with  respect  to 
race  relations.  Obviously  that  Is  basic  and 
primary.  And  then  let  us  get  some  clear 
picture  of  what  the  Interracial  problem  is  In 
thU  country  at  the  present  time  There  are 
countless  excellent  books,  psmphlets  and 
magaslne  articles  on  the  subject  and  they  are 
readity  available.  They  can  easily  be  sup- 
plemented by  first-hand  observation.  But 
we  should  go  further  than  study  and  ob- 
•ervatlon.  We  should  make  every  effort  to 
get  beyond  such  facts  sa  high  Infant  mortal- 
ity, poor  schooling,  and  worse  hoU9lr7  and 
dtacrlinlnatlon  of  all  sorts.  In  the  measure 
Mh  Is  possible  we  mtiat  feel  with  the 
df  dlMfimtiMtkm  «•  he  or  aiie  face* 
01  tHiim.  There  tiMMl  fed  •« 
IMI  ttid  emotknidl  MraKflfd' 
iUm. 

Tfedffd  M  •  tlMl  ftdfd  Ifl  tlild  MMwraiimi, 
I'flf  •#  lid  MiiMrMhidl  dlinHi«H. 

t§  dttH'Hlsty  UMf  Ut  ruM' 

turn  m  wrtdrilibl  mmpunmtnu  in^  mtf 
•fe  MWddMfeUilff  mtmf  Olirutisiis  who  kd#0 
Uidlr  llMdIdcy  In  one  domiMnniaMt  himI  •ii>^Ii 
0f  the  Interraeial  protolem  as  they 
In  •  i|uiu  different  und  very  tightly 
■•parated  omufMtmtnt.  Chriaiiao  leacMng 
and  the  realltten  of  that  problem  must  be 
consciously  ccmpared  and  the  Incompatibil- 
ity between  tliem  vividly  underatood.  That 
la  the  conclusion  at  which  we  must  individ- 
ually arrive  before  we  ean  so  much  as  begin 
to  participate  In  any  useful  program  of  action 
In  the  Interracial  Qeld. 

There  are  many  such  programs.  There  Is 
the  Interracial  Council  organized  on  a  rell- 
gloua  basis.  Today  there  are  Catholic  Inter- 
racial councils  in  New  York.  Detroit,  Los  An- 
geles. Washington.  Brooklyn,  and  Chicago. 
They  bring  together  Negro  and  white  Cath- 
olics to  know  each  other,  to  pray  and  to  work 
together  and  to  study  the  implications  of 
their  faith  with  respect  to  race  relations.  The 
aaembers  of  the  Washington  council,  for  in- 
stance, pledge  themselves — 

1.  To  act  with  equal  Justice,  cotirtesy.  and 
conalderation  toward  white  and  colored,  Jew 
and<%nstlan. 

2.  To  condemn  any  discriminatory  practice. 

3.  To  fight  any  Interior  bitterness  that  may 
have  resulted  from  past  and  present  experi- 
ences of  racial  prejudice. 

4.  To  do  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  the 
acceptance  of  these  principles  by  others. 

To  implement  this  pledge,  to  make  it  a 
reality  in  tl»elr  Uvea,  the  members  of  the 
Wa^Mngton  council  have  prepared  and  use 
a  very  qpedflc  examination  of  conscience. 


filit  MlMMl'flf 


Young  children  are  naturally  tolerant  and 
unaware  of  racial  and  national  differences. 
Through  adult  influence  they  are  warped  Into 
Intolerance.  They  become  aware  of  racial 
and  national  differences.  They  are  led  into 
the  un-Chrlatlan  interpretation  which  many 
adults  place  upon  these  differences.  The  role 
of  the  school,  therefore,  in  correcting  racial 
and  national  tensions  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance and  has  received  wide  recognition.  \ 
greater  stress,  however,  must  be  placed  on 
Intercultural  relations  In  our  school  systems 
for  American  and  Catholic  principles  de- 
mand a  marked  emphasis  on  the  effective 
teaching  of  Interracial  justice  in  the  curricula 
of  those  schools  An  example  of  what  can  b* 
done  is  to  l)e  found  In  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York,  where  at  the  direction  of  Cardinal 
Spellman  a  very  complete  syllabtis  of  Inter- 
ctiltural  education  was  prepared  well  over  a 
year  ago  by  the  office  of  the  archdlocesan 
superintendent  of  schools  in  collaboration 
with  Fordham  University.  During  the  past 
scholastic  year  that  syllabus  has  been  In  use 
in  one-third  of  the  parish  schools  of  the  arch- 
diocese. The  results  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory and  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
next  autumn  the  syllabus,  revised  and  made 
more  concrete  as  a  result  of  teaching  expe- 
rience, will  be  in  use  in  all  of  the  parish  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  Archdiocese. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education  there  are 
also  significant  moves  to  record.  Fordham 
University,  for  instance,  at  its  school  of 
social  service  has  offered  during  the  past  year 
a  course  in  "community  organization  and 
cultural  relations"  and  St.  John's  University 
m  Brooklyn  has  given  Its  students  the  op- 
portunity to  enroll  in  a  course  on  "Inter- 
racial problems  and  the  principles  of  the  en- 
cyclicals." The  school  of  noclsl  studies 
founded  In  Chicago  by  Bishop  Shell  has  like- 
wise made  an  ouUtanding  contribution  along 
similar  lines. 

Two  weeks  ajfo.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
social  action  department  of  the  National 
Cattioltc  Welfare  Conference,  and  with  the 
•trong  suppcvt  and  persmial  Interest  of  the 
aiMMdttc  Mdgate,  a  eeminar  m  the  np^fo 
fwdNdm  Wfli  held  in  Wmthmnim  tut  4  day* 
a  ttntvtp  H  leadore^  <'»e«#'il  Ami  l»y,  n^m 
and  mh\Ut.  ny>rumt>4  with  unwmi  i*nninnm 
ail  a«pe«u  »//  ih-  tffhUm  ahd  »ih.>'»(  nt  « 
MfM  (tt  tHy*<  «l|gM  Ui  •tlmMI<*(«  M 

wall  M  igffHld^  wmUin  (h  Uiia  ft#ld, 

It  M  Migthim  ihMi  ra£iMi  umtm  mrifm 

u\^\  ruiMM.  Dealing  with  sueh  nman  la, 
ot  aourse.  a  iiagative  approach  but  (t  has  lt« 
value  and  importance,  As  an  Bxample  may 
be  cited  the  Back  of  the  Yarda  Neit;liborhoad 
Council  in  Chicago.  The  Council  has  taken 
a  particularly  serious  view  of  the  danger 
of  irresponsible  rumors.  On  one  occasion  not 
so  long  ago  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
Negroes  were  causing  disturbances  on  street- 
cars was  gaining  wide  local  credence.  Three 
priests  after  careful  investigation  as  a  re- 
sult of  riding  the  streetcars  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  rumor  was  unfounded  and  so 
reported  from  the  pulpits  of  aielr  respective 
churches  on  the  following  Sunday. 

These  are  samples  of  Christian  programs 
In  the  interracial  field,  but  there  Is  one  more 
aspect  cf  the  problem  which  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Events  of  the  past  few  years  have 
shown  that  the  time  has  passed  when  the 
world  of  color  could  be  pushed  aside  and 
classified  as  inferior,  colonial,  or  uncivilized. 
That  world  Is  in  process  of  taking  its  rightful 
place  In  contemporary  life.  The  process  may 
be  long,  but  it  is  already  well  advanced. 
Prom  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic  point  of  view 
it  should  present  no  difficulties,  religious,  or 
Intellcctual^^ulte  the  contrary. 

Catholics,  however,  do  not  always  realize 
how  catholic  the  Catholic  Church  really  is. 
They  are  those  who  are  astonished  when  they 
are  told  that  the  church,  besides  Latin,  recog- 
nizes Greek.  Armenian.  Syrlac,  Slavonic  and 
Coptic  as  liturgical  languages  and  that  the 
rites  In  these  languages  are  protected  to  the 


point  of  decreeing  excommunication  for  any- 
body who  encovirages  a  person  of  an  eastern 
rite  to  pass  to  the  Latin  rite.  They  have  also 
perhaps  failed  to  grasp  fully  the  meaning  of 
certain  Important  acts  of  the  present  pope: 
His  consecration  for  instance  of  12  bishop* 
of  different  races  and  nationalities  In  St. 
Peter's  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  pontifi- 
cate, the  creation  of  32  cardinals  represent- 
ing 19  different  nationalities,  including  the 
Chinese,  and  most  recently  the  change  of 
sUtus  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  China  from 
the  missionary  category  to  one  of  complete 
equality  with  the  church  In  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

When  we  are  considering  what  we  as  Chris- 
tians should  do  In  efforts  to  solve  the  inter- 
racial problem  let  us  never  forget  that  we 
shall  not  be  Judged  by  the  prudence  we  dis- 
play nor  by  the  skill  with  which  we  com- 
promise, but  by  that  part  of  our  convictions 
which  we  translate  into  action  and  with 
which  we  challenge  the  world. 


Flood  G>ntrol  for  the  Illinois  River 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  address  the  House  today  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recommendations  of  th9 
United  States  Army's  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  acquire  142.000 
acres  of  land  to  create  a  system  of  flood 
control  for  the  Illinois  Rivrr  and  Us 
principal  tributaries,  particularly  thg 
0aneamon  River, 

Th«  tftgpayers  ami  landowners  arc  vl* 
tally  e(me*>fne6  b«t;aui«  lh«  pttiurum  wilt 
utfpft  ihrt^  fmnii$fhmtinmnmtin,  Mn* 
cmpin,  itn4  ctiriMiliin— in  iHf  Tw#niy« 
ftf  fit  iiiin«i«  CfmKr»miUmg\  DiHfi§i,  whJ«t» 
I  <im  privju  g»d  td  r»pr»imni  in  Congr«M, 

Thd  pUn«  of  the  Qwernmfni'n  «ngl» 
neen  call  for  an  initial  eofit  of  113,000  000 
to  Acquit'ti  the  land,  another  $80,000,000 
to  construct  a  series  of  15  reservoirs  at 
strategic  spots,  and  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $4,000,000  to  maintain  the  sys- 
tern  once  it  Is  established.  All  of  this 
money  must  be  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress at  some  future  date. 

We  of  the  Twenty-first  Congressional 
District.  Individually  and  collectively,  are 
not  opposed  to  the  theory  of  flood  con- 
trol, but  we  are  unanimous  in  voicing 
opposition  to  the  proposals  as  they  are 
now  written  because  they  are  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  extremely  Inequitable 
and  unjust. 

Three  of  the  proposed  dams  would  be 
along  the  Sangamon  River  with  a  series 
of  others  on  tributaries  feeding  into 
them.  Four  of  these  would  be  estab- 
lished In.  or  would  directly  affect,  the 
county  of  Sangamon  and  its  principal 
district,  the  city  of  Springfield,  which  is 
the  State  capital  of  Illinois,  and  where 
lie  the  hallowed  remains  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  program  as  now  outlined  would 
require  acquisition  of  34,350  acres  of 
Sangamon  County  farm  land,  some  of 
which  is  among  the  most  productive  in 
the  entire  United  States.    Not  only  that. 
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but  the  reservoirs  to  be  created  would 
practically  make  Springfield,  a  metro- 
politan area  of  some  89,484  persons,  a 
virtual  island  in  flood  time.  Thus,  un- 
less modified,  the  proposal  will  directly 
affect  the  property,  the  welfare,  and  the 
future  of  thousands  of  individuals  and 
business  concerns. 

Now  if  this  flood-control  program 
would  mean  creation  of  a  permanent 
chain  of  lakes  in  the  Springfield  area,  it 
might  be  more  attractive  to  the  commu- 
nity and  to  the  property  owners  con- 
cerned, but  instead,  it  means  creation 
of  a  series  of  mosquito-infested,  disease- 
breeding  swamps  and  marsh  lands  which 
would  constitute  a  constant  menace  to 
public  health— all  subjected  to  the  un- 
predictable whims  of  the  weather,  with 
its  spring  rains,  summer  droughts,  and 
winter  snows. 

Periodic  flooding  and  draining  of  the 
34.350  acres  of  land  in  the  Sangamon 
County  area  would  depend  upon  the 
operation  of  a  huge  dam  which  would 
be  constructed  on  the  Sangamon  River 
above  Petersburg,  and  upon  water  re- 
leased from  smaller  projected  dams  and 
levees  at  Oakley,  Mahomet.  Bando.  Cur- 
ran,  Rochester,  and  Taylorville. 

The  development  of  this  program  not 
only  means  abandonment  of  farms  and 
homes  together  with  thousands  of  acres, 
but  the  relocation  and  reconstruction  of 
Important  roads  and  bridges,  schools, 
railroads,  utility  and  power  lines,  sewer 
systems,  and  the  curtailment  of  coal- 
mine operations. 

The  cost  Is  almost  Inestimable,  but  It 
will  run  Into  millions.  The  city  of 
Springfield  will  face  the  necessity  of  re- 
constructing ft  new  ftanltary  district  at 
an  estimated  eof(  of  »»00.000  bf  chu**  thir 
exffttlnff  6mriH  would  be  In  the  port  of 
lh#  hntHwHi^  ffp«t«1  bf  ihfl  pr9pm6 
muim.  Hm  viiv  a\m  w&tiM  M  eem- 
IMllid  to  build  i  fi«w  ln(«r«fpiln«  mf»r 
At  A  Mtii  of  tnoiher  1700^00  The  tHif/'n 
n$w9r  #y«i«m,  involvinv  n  different 
l)r«nohoi,  lome  of  whtch  are  71  year*  old, 

would  bo  jtOPAid:7ed. 

Much  property  in  the  city  itself  would 
be  Involved,  Water  would  flood  part* 
of  Camp  Lincoln,  and  much  of  Oak  Ridge 
cemetery.  It  is  predicted  that  1,250 
graves  in  the  cemetery  would  be  flooded, 
including  those  of  many  Civil  War  vet- 
erans. Water  would  even  reach  the 
cemetery  chapel  and  flood  to  a  depth  of 
18  inches,  the  floor  of  the  receiving  vault 
which  was  the  flrst  resting  place  of  the 
body  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Also  jeopardized  will  be  the  future  of 
Lake  Springfield,  a  beautiful  lake  with 
a  surface  of  4,200  acres,  which  would  re- 
main as  the  only  sizable  lake  in  San- 
gamon County,  storing  palatable  water 
and  offering  healthful  recreational  fa- 
cilities. 

The  proposed  dam  at  Petersburg  would 
be  537  feet  above  sea  level  or  17  feet 
higher  than  Lake  Springfield,  which 
could  subject  the  lake  to  flooding,  mak- 
ing it  vulnerable  to  pollution  from  raw 
sewage,  and  lessening  the  value  of  the 
lakeside  property  for  permanent  home 
sites. 

Most  concerned  of  all  the  taxpayers 
and  landowners  are  the  farmers  them- 
selves. The  Sangamon  Coimty  Farm 
Bureau  estimates  that  107  farm  families 


will  be  forced  to  abandon  their  entire 
holdings,  and  385  other  families  would 
lose  from  10  percent  to  90  percent  of 
their  acreage.  In  many  instances,  they 
would  have  no  acreage  except  those  up- 
land sections  on  which  their  homes  and 
farm  buildings  are  located.  These  peo- 
ple would  thus  be  stranded  with  facili- 
ties but  no  acreage  to  operate. 

It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  summarily 
give  these  fine  citizens  their  "walking 
papers."  Indeed,  they  might  easily  be- 
come displaced  persons,  because  where 
can  they  go  to  buy  new  farms  in  this 
period  of  high  prices? 

Not  only  will  consummation  of  this 
program  mean  the  removal  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  from  the  tax  rolls,  with 
a  resultant  heavier  burden  to  be  assimied 
by  other  sources  of  tax  revenues,  but  it 
will  mean  a  serious  and  permanent  loss 
In  crops.  A  survey  has  shown  that  the 
farm  land  in  the  valley  of  four  of  the 
tributaries  in  the  area — Spring,  Lick, 
South  Pork,  and  Horse  Creeks — have 
produced  satisfactory  crops  in  39  out  of 
the  last  40  years. 

The  primary  and  high  schools  in  San- 
gamon  Coimty  would  be  affected  seri- 
ously. Ten  schools  would  be  submerged 
completely,  and  many  others  would  be 
virtually  isolated.  It  will  necessitate  re- 
organization of  61  rural  school  districts. 
affecting  1.460  pupils,  who  would  have  to 
resort  to  more  devious  and  expensive 
routes  to  attend  school.  In  addition. 
1.200  pupils  in  10  of  the  county's  12  high 
schools  would  be  affected.  Only  the 
high-school  districts  at  Illiopolls  and 
Mount  Auburn  would  not  be  affected. 

The  61  rurat  school  districts  contain 
185.870  acres,  of  which  33,270  are  within 
(he  projected  flood  area.  tUrmoval  of 
this  land  frofn  i)ui  tnn  rolls  also  would 
m^an  »  m^ptf  f\tntnrmi  \tnn  lo  (h»  MtMol 
t^tiipm  nnd  an  \idd#d  burden  to  tlit 

At«o  seriously  iffef  ted  would  be  town* 
fihip,  eouniy.  And  MiMie  roods  and 
brldieff  Adveriiely  hftticied  would  l^e  l| 
county  roads  and  M  township  road«, 
Unless  the  Army  engineers  change  their 
plans,  the  flood-control  development 
meat.s  that  3  county  roads  would  have 
to  be  raised.  3  township  roads  would 
have  to  be  relocated,  and  1  county  road 
and  16  township  roads  would  have  to 
be  abandoned  altogether.  It  means  also 
that  55  township  roads  would  be  sub- 
merged when  the  reservoirs  are  in  full 
operation  and  that  only  9  county  roads 
and  15  township  roads  in  the  area  would 
be  left  In  normal  service.  Sangamon 
County  alone  would  be  required  to 
reconstruct  47  bridges. 

Engineers  estimate  relocation  and  re- 
construction of  these  highways  and 
bridges  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  Sanga- 
mon County  at  least  $720,000  immedi- 
ately, plus  an  increased  maintenance 
cost  of  $70,900  a  year  over  a  50-year  pe- 
riod, while  additional  costs  may  reach 
as  high  as  three  and  one-half  million 
dollars. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  gigantic 
job  of  relocating  or  raising  important 
bridges  on  State  routes  and  on  United 
States  Routes  26  and  66,  leading  to  such 
important  communities  as  Decatur,  Lin- 
coln, Bloomington,  Peoria,  and  Beards- 
town. 


The  Chicago  k  Illinois  Midland  Rail- 
road would  be  required  to  reconstruct 
a  number  of  bridges  and  to  rebuild  and 
raise  its  roadbed  between  Taylorville  and 
Compro.  Telephone  and  utility  circuits 
and  cables  would  all  have  to  be  altered. 

Wildlife  conservationists  contend  the 
projected  reservoirs  would  dry  up  drain- 
age districts,  destroying  natural  duck 
and  game  sanctuaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  asserted  previously, 
the  citizens  of  the  Twenty-flrst  lUinoIs 
District  are  not  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
flood  control  as  long  as  the  program 
adopted  is  fair  and  equitable  and  pro- 
vided the  results  obtained  will  justify 
the  expense.  The  present  plan  under 
consideration  calls  for  expenditure  of 
around  $100.000000.  plus  an  outlay  of 
almost  $4,000,000  a  year  for  maintenance. 
As  against  this,  the  Army  engineers  esti- 
mate the  yearly  reduction  of  $2,377,270 
In  flood  losses  along  the  Illinois  River. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  small  return 
on  an  extremely  large  investment  for  a 
program  which,  in  reality,  does  nothing 
more  than  transfer  flood  drainage  from 
one  section  of  the  State  to  another  and 
creates  a  greater  flood-control  problem 
than  the  one  sought  to  be  solved. 

Consequently,  officials  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  together  with  officials  and  citi- 
zens of  a  number  of  Illinois  counties  in 
addition  to  Sangamon.  Macoupin,  and 
Christian  Counties,  and  a  number  of 
trade  and  business  associations  and  or- 
ganizations are  advocating  adoption  of 
a  compromise  plan  which  would  yield 
the  same  benefits,  but  at  less  cost  and  at 
a  minimum  of  adjustments  to  the  llve§ 
and  properties  of  the  people  concerned. 

In  e<:.«encf.  the  cofnprotniM  plan  would 
call  for  creation  of  a  f>pruin  of  natural 
takes  Mlon«  th^  llltfiols  Alv«>r  it<M>lf  try 
ronv^'ftirtK  M,0(i9  ncnn  nl  dfainair^  landA 
to  tMibtio  UMi  And  fKarranAiMA  Mn4 
HroMtliOfiiflf  Um  liHtuHn  fUvci'>  levff 
system,  Under  (Hl«  itlut,,  wMill  t  fMM 
(ierely  Hope  will  ft<mvt>  tlie  opwi^Aritton 
of  tho  Oovernment'N  enflnoeff,  Um  nooi 
for  sO'CBlled  upland  levees  and  dftflM  OH 
tributary  btreams  would  be  ellmlnAiMl  or 
minimized. 

Buch  a  program,  according  to  Hon. 
Arnold  P.  Benson,  director  of  the  Illinois 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Hon.  Livingston  Osborne,  director  of  the 
State  department  of  conservation,  could 
save  the  United  States  G(?vemment  at 
least  $5,000,000  and  the  Illinois  State 
government  approximately  $20000,000 
as  compared  to  the  current  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  Army  engineers.  Govern- 
ment purchase  of  the  marginal  land 
along  the  Illinois  River  Itself  would  dis- 
place fewer  Independeiit  farmers  and 
would  not  surround  any  major  city  with 
disease-breeding  swamps. 

As  the  Illinois  State  Journal  has 
pointed  out  editorially — 

By  knocking  out  sections  of  the  levee  along 
the  Illinois,  or  installing  floodgates  in  the 
levees  for  the  maintenance  of  constant  water 
levels  In  reservoirs  along  the  river,  central 
Illinois  could  become  a  sportsman's  paradise 
and  an  asset  to  the  State  and  private 
economy. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wal- 
raven.  engineer  of  the  Springfield  Sani- 
tary District,  has  been  selected  by  the 
State  of  Illinois,  in  conjunction  with  the 
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city  of  Springfield  and  other  municipal 
bodies,  as  well  as  various  groups  of  agri- 
cultural and  sportsmen's  organizations, 
to  present  such  a  compromLse  suggestion 
to  control  floods  In  the  Illinois  River. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wLsh  to 
point  out  that  in  all  my  years  of  experi- 
ence, first  as  an  attorney  and  more  lately 
as  a  Representative  In  Congress,  I  have 
not  seen  a  more  classic  example  of  una- 
nimity between  the  officials  and  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  county  of 
Sangamon,  and  the  city  of  Springfield  In 
stressing  their  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment's fiood-control  plan  and  In  sup- 
porting the  compromise  suggestion  I  have 
just  outlined. 

The  citizens  are  determined  to  exert 
every  legal  effort  to  achieve  this  end. 
Supporting  the  taxpayers  and  property 
owners  in  this  endeavor  are  the  afore- 
mentioned State  officials,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Kapp.  mayor  of  Springfield; 
Hon.  J.  Emil  Smith,  editor  of  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  and  Register;  Evan  Tay- 
lor, president  of  the  Sangamon  County 
Farm  Bureau;  Edwin  Bay.  the  bureau's 
adviser:  W.  c.  Withrow.  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  sec- 
retary of  the  Springfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Ray  V.  Tilly,  county  super- 
intendent of  highways;  Mr.  Walraven; 
Dr.  J.  A.  LindquLst.  city  superintendent 
of  health;  the  Sangamon  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  the  chairman  of  which  is 
Mr.  Carlos  W.  Campbell;  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association;  the  Sangamon 
County  Agricultural  Administration  As- 
."^ociation;  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Sportsmen's  Club.  Ducks  Unlimited;  the 
I2aak  Walton  League;  and  a  numl)er  of 
civic  groups. 

I  sincerely  and  wholeheartedly  pledge 
my  full  support  and  cooperation  in  as- 
sisting the  people  of  the  Twenty-first 
Congressional  District  and  their  leaders 
in  attaining  thLs  goal.  I  join  with  them 
in  urging  the  Army  Board  of  Engineers 
to  reopen  negotiations  with  a  view  of 
stdoptlng  the  compromise  proposal,  thus 
eliminating  the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  citizens  of  the  district,  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole — an 
expenditure  which  Is  unnecessary,  un- 
wise, and  unjust. 


Letter  •(  Harry  de  Charabeaa,  of  Bay 
City,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  comprehensive  and  enlightening  letter 
I  received  from  a  constituent,  Mr.  Harry 
de  Chambeau.  of  Bay  City,  Mich.  A 
reading  of  this  communication  will.  I  be- 
lieve, indicate  just  how  clearly  some  of 
the  people  back  home  are  interpreting 
things  now  taking  place  in  this  country. 
I  commend  tlus  gentleman's  opinions  to 


the  careful  consideration  of  the  Members 
of  this  House- 

Bat  Citt,  Mich.,  July  13,  1948. 
Hon.  Rot  O.  V/ooorutt, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dcf*  Ui.  WooDBTTTv:  At  the  end  of  the 

last  war  many  of  us  referred  to  this  as  "a 
cockeyed  world."  In  heaven's  name,  what 
Ehall  we  call  this, 

heartily  approve  of  your  vote  on  this  so- 
called  British  loan.  This  ts  no  time  for  the 
extending  of  loans  of  any  kind.  We  don't 
need  to  expand  present  markets.  The  way 
prices  are  acting  in  Bay  City,  demand  greatly 
exceeds  supply  if  there  is  any  validity  to  that 
maxim  at  all.  To  common  foIXs  like  us  it 
seems  the  height  of  folly  to  give  money  to  the 
other  fellow  to  that  he  can  turn  right  around 
and  bid  against  you  for  things  you  have  to 
have.  Net  that  we  don't  believe  In  helping 
people  who  are  starving  or  suffering  in  any 
way  for  lack  of  the  common  necessities  of 
life  but  so  far  as  we  know  that  doesn't  apply 
to  Or^at  Britain.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  are 
so  foolish  as  to  make  loans  even  to  our  best 
friends  when  they  don't  possess  assets  which 
are  acceptable  as  collateral. 

Let  me  illustrate:  I've  carried  life  Insur- 
ance in  companies  BrltLsh-owned,  not  men- 
tioning insurance  I've  carried  In  other  lines, 
such  as  fire.  lUbility.  etc.  If  the  assets  of 
such  companies  were  bunched  I  venture  to 
8tat«  they  would  represent  a  considerable 
sum.  Possibly  our  bankers  might  be  Inter- 
ested In  this.  How  about  other  assets  they 
have  In  ♦his  country,  the  Argentine,  Brazil, 
Chile.  Mexico,  etc.?  There's  a  surplus  of  dol- 
lars down  there.  Why  ask  us  to  put  more  of 
them  in  circulation  when  there  are  more  of 
them  than  we  actually  need  right  now? 

As  a  consumer  we  make  no  sense  to  such 
remarks  as  "We  don't  need  the  OPA." 
"Prices  will  equalize  themselves  when  sup- 
ply equalizes  demand."  In  the  meantime 
what?  Something  I  saw  In  the  paper  today. 
Government  agrees  to  pay  90  and  some  por- 
tion of  a  cent  for  silver.  I  remember  when 
I  was  glad  to  get  less  than  50  cents  an  ounce. 
Is  that  letting  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
function  as  some  people  would  lead  us  to 
believe  they  would  have  It?  It  seems  to  some 
of  us  it  Is  time  to  apply  orakes  of  some  sort. 
Stepping  on  the  gas  all  the  time  ofttlmes 
leads  to  serious  consenquences.  Might  it  not 
be  advisable  to  stop  for  awhile  and  ask  cur- 
selves  that  simple  question:  the  title  of  a 
book  I  once  read :  Quo  Vadis. 

David  Harum  was  a  good  "hoss  trader."  As 
I  recnll  he  was  an  expert  in  doping  up  horses 
so  that  they  brought  high  prices  even  more 
than  good  ones  but  the  buyer  always  got  the 
worst  of  It.  Caveat  emptor.  Our  laws 
would  not  countenance  such  action  today  or 
would  they? 

•"We  don't  need  an  OPA."  Possibly  not. 
Then  maybe  we  don't  need  tariffs,  subsidies, 
or  this  law  which  we  passed  to  guarantee  the 
seller  against  loss  until  such  time  as  we  had 
passed  postwar  period.  We  wouldn't  need  It 
either  If  an  honest  attempt  was  made  to  put 
on  the  market  the  goods  which  we  actually 
poraess  and  not  throw  them  In  the  river  as 
I've  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes  right  here 
in  the  city  of  Bay  City.  Carloads  of  melon-s, 
no  market,  they  brought  5  cents  a  pound  at 
our  local  stores;  per  melon  all  the  way  from 
•  1  to  $2.  As  a  consumer.  I'd  like  to  ask.  Is 
that  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand? 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  payment  of 
bonuses  to  men  and  women  who  served  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  But  so 
far  as  it  affects  our  economy  it  comes  in  the 
same  category  as  loans  and  gifts  to  foreign 
counUies.  To  me  your  Export-Import  Bank, 
International  Bank,  the  maintaining  of  huge 
military  forces  In  foreign  countries,  the 
Junking  of  military  supplies  of  all  kinds,  by 
equipping  the  milltar;  forces  gf  othec  na- 


tions not  only  with  American  uniforms  but 
with  American  arms  so  ttiat  the  people  of 
those  countries  cannot  tell  really  what  our 
foreign  policy  is,  in  fact,  leads  them  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  in  league  with  such  powers 
to  keep  them  In  subjection  and  to  exploit 
them  for  our  own  benefit. 

What  1  am  trying  to  make  clear  is,  there 
Is  no  solution  to  any  of  the  problems  which 
confront  us  today  unless  we  accept  the  prin- 
ciple that  self-interest  must  give  way  to  pub- 
lic Interest  wherever  they  conflict  with  each 
other.  Have  I  made  myself  clear?  I'm  only  a 
worklngman,  not  averaging  $50  a  week,  to  I 
hope  you  vrill  pardon  me  if  I  seem  some- 
what vague  In  setting  forth  the  ideas  which 
are  in  my  mind. 

Buying  power:  There's  plenty  of  it,  too 
much  Why  create  more?  One  of  the  best 
cease-and-desist  orders  that  could  be  issued 
at  this  time  is:  No  more  credit  without  ac- 
ceptable collateral.  Banks  here  lack  no 
money  as  can  be  easily  proven  by  examining 
their  published  statements  in  the  Bay  City 
Times  recently.  We  don't  want  to  strait- 
Jacket  anything  but.  in  heaven's  name,  if 
you  waste  your  resources  now  what  will  you 
do  in  10  years  from  now? 

A  man  told  me  once,  'Tf  you  will  examine 
history  you  will  find  that  boom  times  are  the 
result  of  loans."  If  this  Is  true,  then  the 
opposite  must  be  true  also,  "No  loans  and 
ipso  facto,  there  you  are.  In  a  tall  spin,  and 
old  man  depression  Is  around  the  corner." 

Yes:  after  the  last  war  with  many  others. 
I    thought    this    world    truly    "cock-eyed." 
What  shall  we  call  this  one? 
Yours  truly. 

Haut  de  Chambeau. 

Bat  Citt,  Mich. 


Hon.  Clarence  Cannon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  this  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  I  think 
it  proper  to  comment  on  the  services  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House.  I  refer  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon].  No 
Member  of  the  Housa  or  of  the  Senate  has 
carried  a  heavier  load  and  more  respon- 
sibility than  he.  In  addition  to  his  regu- 
lar duties  of  taking  care  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, which  he  has  done  in  such  an  able 
manner,  he  has  had  the  responsibility  of 
financing  the  Federal  Government. 

That  job  would  try  the  soul  of  any  liv- 
ing man,  but  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Clarence  Cannon,  has  worked  qui- 
etly and  without  fanfare,  and  has  per- 
formed his  job  to  the  great  satisfaction, 
not  only  of  the  membeishlp,  but  of  every 
man  who  has  an  Intimate  knowledge  of 
the  many  complex  problems  involved. 

We  all  marvel  at  his  energy  and  his  al- 
most superhuman  capacity  for  work. 
The  people  of  his  great  district  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  him.  He  has 
represented  them  with  honor  and  with 
the  good  common  horse  sense  that  char- 
acterizes his  great  State  of  Missouri. 

Those  good  Missourians.  and  particu- 
larly those  of  his  own  district,  must  be 
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proud  that  tliey  have  produced  a  man 
whose  service  to  the  Nation  and  to  his 
own  district  is  comparable  with  that  of 
the  President  and  of  iiis  Cabinet  officers. 


Reorganization  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorials 
which  appeared  yesterday  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
Times: 

(From    the   New   York   Herald   Tribune   of 
July  28,  1946] 

CONCBXSS  EEFORICS  rrSELT 

During  the  last  few  weeks.  Congress,  In 
an  effort  to  clear  away  a  great  mass  of  com- 
plicated and  Important  legiskitlon  in  a  hurry, 
has  involved  Itself  in  dUmaying  tangles. 
The  shadow  of  the  forthcoming  elections, 
hanging  over  all  the  Representatives  and  a 
good  many  Senators,  has  added  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  confusion — to  long  debates  for 
the  record  alternating  with  hasty  votes,  to 
numerous  amendments,  to  wide  divergences 
between  the  two  Houses  ar.d  between  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  Nevertheless, 
Congress  foun(^  time  to  get  in  some  good 
work,  and  not  the  least  of  its  achievements 
was  to  reorganize  Its  own  archaic  structure. 

To  be  sure,  the  reorganization  bill  was  In 
part  the  victim  of  the  practices  it  was  in- 
tended to  correct.  The  jam  of  legislation 
on  the  eve  of  adjournment  forced  the  Sen- 
ate supporters  of  the  measure  to  consent  to 
House  amendments  without  sending  them 
to  a  conference  committee,  ancf  as  has  too 
often  been  the  case  in  this*  session,  the 
House  amendments  were  largely  unfortu- 
nate. A  provision  for  policy  committees, 
which  would  have  greatly  aided  Congress  In 
charting  its  legislative  course,  was  eliminat- 
ed. The  House  plan  for  adding  to  congres- 
sional Incomes  by  Increasing  salaries  $2  500 
annually  and  giving  another  $2.500 — tax- 
free — for  expenses,  had  an  appearance  of 
equivocation  which  was  lacking  in  the  Senate 
proposal  for  a  straight  $5.000-a-year  salary 
rise. 

Nevertheless,  the  main  point— the  provi- 
sion for  an  added  Incentive  to  attract  good 
men  to  Congress  and  for  the  wherewithal  to 
meet  their  heavy  obligations — was  achieved. 
And  the  bill  in  other  respects  is  a  good  one, 
even  if  It  does  not  go  as  far  as  many  hoped. 
The  number  of  standing  committees,  which 
through  a  long  process  of  accretion,  had  in- 
creased to  a  point  which  made  greater  de- 
mands on  individual  Congressmen  than 
could  possibly  be  met  with  efBciency  and 
which  caused  overlapping  of  functions  at 
many  vital  points,  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced. The  new  legislative  budget  plan,  as 
sort  of  congressional  guide  to  expenditures, 
Is  frankly  an  experiment,  but  it  is  one  that 
seems  called  for  by  the  current  loose  method 
of  piling  appropriation  on  appropriation. 

In  sum,  the  reorganization  bill,  long  hoped 
for,  long  ensnarled  In  conflicts  of  interest 
within  Congress,  marks  real  progress.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  the  utmost  possible  In- 
telligence and  efficiency  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature during  the  troubled  years  ahead  Is  all 
too  obvious.  That  Congress  has  shown  so 
real  a  sense  of  this  necessity  and  has  gone 
BO  far  to  meet  It,  is  as  encouraging  a  sign 
as  has  appeared  on  Capitol  Hill  lu  many  a 
month. 

i 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  28,  1M61 

rc»  A  STRONCEK  CONGRESS 

Although  It  did  rot  achieve  In  a  single 
step  all  the  reforms  needed.  Congress  has 
•ent  to  the  White  House  a  reorganization 
blU  that  assures  much  self-improvement. 
One  provision  alone  Is  a  notable  gain,  the 
reduction  In  number  of  Senate  committees 
from  33  to  15  and  House  committees  from 
48  to  19.  This  Is  In  line  with  a  recommenda- 
tion made  more  than  a  year  ago  by  a  report 
to  the  National  Planning  Association,  which 
suggested  15  regular  standing  committees  in 
each  branch.  Another  exceUent  change  will 
call  the  appropriations  and  taxing  commit- 
tees of  both  Chambers  together  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year  to  recommend  a  Fed- 
eral budget  and  set  a  maximum  to  be  spent. 
Registry  of  lobbyists  in  the  corridors  of  Cap- 
itol Hill,  with  a  listing  of  employees  and  ex- 
penses, seems  a  sensible  stipulation.  Con- 
gress Members  are  underpaid  at  $10,000  a 
year,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, the  present  trend  of  living  costs  and 
the  kind  of  men  and  women  we  want  to  at- 
tract to  that  office.  The  Intcrease  they  have 
voted  themselves  is  moderate. 

Congress  has  long  suffered  from  a  multi- 
plicity of  committees  and  committee  assign- 
ments. Some  Senators  have  been  on  as  many 
as  10  standing  and  special  committees,  be- 
sides having  the  duty  to  be  on  the  floor  and 
carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  office  work.  Legis- 
lative action  has  suffered  through  failure  to 
find  quorums  on  the  floor  or  in  committee, 
a  situation  easy  to  seize  upon  as  a  device  for 
delay. 

Senator  La  Follettx,  one  of  the  authors, 
acknowledges  that  the  passed  bill  is  not  per- 
fect. But  it  is  a  beginning  and  a  good  one. 
Congress  Members  .should  now  be  able  to  do 
their  Job  more  creditably,  and,  having  less 
anxiety  over  their  personal  pocketlxwks,  can 
conflne  their  attention  more  fully  to  the 
essential  business  of  making  the  Nation's 
laws. 


Farm  Tractors  for  Russian-Dominated 
Countries 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  nxutois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'RVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  United  States  has  set  up  an  or- 
ganization known  as  Civilian  Production 
Administration  to  supervise  production 
of  food  to  the  maximum.  UNRRA  is  the 
international  machinery  for  distribution 
of  food  to  the  hungry  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  supplies  about 
70  percent  of  the  wheat  to  UNRRA  for 
the  European  theater  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  72  percent  of  the  money. 

We  scraped  the  bottom  of  the  wheat 
and  flour  bins  this  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer to  supply  food  for  the  hungry.  We 
were  glad  to  stint  in  our  own  food  to  feed 
the  hungry.  Officials  tell  us  we  must 
continue  to  ship  foods,  fats,  and  wheat 
until  early  next  summer,  to  prevent  star- 
vation. 

The  American  farmer  with  labor 
shortage,  and  worst  of  all.  farm  machin- 
ery and  tractors  shortage,  has  done  a  re- 
markable Job.  Many  farm  tractors  are 
in  need  of  replacement  and  it  looks  like 
tt  will  be  a  few  years  before  the  most 


urgent  need  can  be  supplied  right  at 
home. 

Now,  along  comes  order  L-356,  which 
In  effect,  orders  the  tractor  industry  of 
the  United  States  to  ship  to  UNRRA 
14,500  tractors  for  use  in  European 
countries  now  dominated  by  Russia.  It 
would  be  another  matter  if  these  tractors 
were  to  go  to  South  American  countries 
or  Australia.  France.  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land that  know  how  to  use  them.  The 
alleged  purpose  of  UNRRA  is  to  produce 
food  quickly  in  the  Russian -dominated 
countries  with  American  tractors  and  in 
countries  that  have  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  mechanized  farming. 

I  have  made  many  inquiries  of  people 
who  are  familiar  with  farming  practices 
in  these  countries.  To  begin  with,  most 
of  these  farm  lands  are  small  and  would 
not  lend  themselves  to  a  quick  change 
over  to  economic  mechanized  farming. 
Even  by  the  time  the  tractors  could  be 
made  and  shipped  to  them,  it  would  be 
too  late  for  a  crop  next  year. 

These  14,500  tractors,  if  placed,  in 
countries  that  are  familiar  with  their 
use,  would  certainly  be  far  more  sen- 
sible for  quick  production  of  food. 

There  are  practically  no  tractor  me- 
chanics in  these  Russian-dominated 
countries.  All  mechanized  farming  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  trained  and 
expert  servicing  centers  convenient  to  the 
farmer.  When  a  tractor,  combine,  com 
picker,  or  any  other  farm  machine  breaks 
down,  it  is  not  when  it  stands  idle,  but 
when  it  is  in  operation  and  even  If  for 
only  a  few  days  delay  in  getting  parts, 
often  means  a  serious  loss  in  the  harvest- 
ed crop.  Again  I  say,  these  14.500  trac- 
tors could  be  of  greater  service  to  the 
hungry  world  if  they  were  placed  in  coun- 
tries who  are  familiar  with  their  opera- 
tion and  who  have  expert  mechanics  to 
service  them. 

Were  it  not  for  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge and  observations  of  UNRRA "s  ad- 
ministration and  operations  in  foreign 
countries.  I  could  not  have  believed  that 
any  American  could  expect  a  transition 
in  one  year  such  as  from  an  ox  or  donkey 
power  to  a  modern  American  tractor. 

It  is  inconceivable,  except  that  I  recall 
a  ceiling  price  fixer  of  live  beef  cattle 
for  OPA  testified  before  my  Committee 
on  Agriculture  that  "he  never  had  had  a 
single  day's  experience  in  business  or 
farming  in  his  life." 

Poland,  Czechoslavkla,  Yugoslavia,  and 
much  of  eastern  Europe  is  under  Rus- 
sian rule.  Are  we  furnishing  tractors  to 
UNRRA  to  be  owned  by  Russia? 

I  say  the  American  farmer,  if  given 
these  tractors,  would  produce  many  times 
more  food  for  hungry  Europe  than  this 
wasteful  proposal. 

A  farm  tractor  could  be  of  no  use  in 
these  Russian-dominated  countries  with- 
out specially  built  attachments  and  im- 
plements to  be  operated  by  the  tractor. 
To  be  useful,  they  should  be  sold  as  a 
unit  for  many  purposes. 

We  would  have  to  recruit  many  trac- 
tor servicemen  for  UNRRA  and.  as 
usual,  at  higher  rates  than  American 
rates  paid  by  you.  Mr.  Taxpayer. 

I  hope  that  UNRRA  will  solicit  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  the  tractor  industry 
on  tractor  farming  in  these  Russtan- 
dominated  countries  belatt  pressinc  the 
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issue  of  supplying  these  countries  with 
American-made  and  much-needed  14.- 
500  tractors.  Who  knows  better  than  the 
tractor  manufacturers  who  spend  mil- 
lions In  efforts  to  sell  tractors? 

If  these  tractors  are  shipped,  the 
American  farmer  will  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage l)ecatise  a  very  large  amount  of 
repair  parts  needed  in  home  stocks  would 
have  been,  necessarily,  diverted  to  Rus- 
sian-dominated countries. 

For  want  of  a  nail,  a  shoe  was  lost: 
for  want  of  a  shoe,  a  horse  was  lost ;  and 
for  want  of  a  spvk  plug  or  carburetor,  a 
tractor  was  lost. 


The  United  States  Is  Still  a  Land  of 
Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MIKNESCTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  statistics  are  not,  as  a  rule,  good 
reading  matter,  but  I  venture  to  state 


that  a  careful  study  of  the  immigration 
and  naturalization  statistics  which  I  am 
including  at  the  end  of  these  remarks 
will  tell  an  interesting  story,  without  fur- 
ther explanation.  These  naturalization 
tables  have  been  prepared  by  a  division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  show 
the  number  of  foreign  individuals  who 
have  become  American  citizens  during 
the  past  10  critical  years.  I  was  not  able 
to  find  out  as  to  the  number  of  individ- 
uals from  foreign  countries  who  desire  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  but  I  am 
positive  that  they  are  far  in  excess  of 
one  million. 


Alietu  Haturalized  {eerttflcatea  of    naturttlUation  issued),  years  ended  June  30.  1936  to  1945.  by  countries  of  former  allegiance 
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What  Became  of  $21,000,000,000? 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  several  recent  sessions  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fiirl^eries  examining  into  the  disclosures 


of  the  audit  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
for  the  period  ended  June  30. 1943,  which 
has  been  suppressed  for  a  long  period  of 
time  and  evidently  first  came  to  public 
notice  after  Insertioji  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  23, 1946. 

This  sampling  and  simple  audit  of 
vouchers  does  not  cover  a  transaction- 
by-transaction  audit  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration, but  in  spite  of  that  it  has  un- 
covered that  ships  were  certified  as  sea- 
going after  they  were  laying  in  port  for 
repairs,  that  false  entries  on  the  books 


were  made  at  the  direction  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  War  Shipping  Administration,  that 
the  Kaiser  syndicate  was  advanced  $2,- 
000,000  and  the  books  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  showed  that  they  paid  it  to 
Kaiser  for  ship  construction,  that  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  paid  for  entertain- 
ment and  ship  launching?,  that  $250,000 
was  authorized  for  memory  courses  as 
part  of  ship  construction,  that  more  than 
$200,000,000  were  paid  up  to  November 
1943  as  fees  for  building  ships  where  the 
Federal  Government  had  paid  fo:   the 
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land,  paid  for  the  buildings  on  the  land, 
paid  for  the  machinery  on  the  land,  paid 
for  the  labor  to  build  the  ships,  paid  for 
the  material  that  went  into  the  ships, 
paid  for  all  administrative  help  concern- 
ing the  building  of  the  ships  and  paid  for 
so-called  executive  brains  up  to  $25,000 
a  person,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  check 
and  accounting  of  property  purchased  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  except  that  which 
they  make  themselves,  and  that  no  inde- 
pendent agency  or  auditor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  periodic  check  of 
$21,000,000,000  worth  of  property  pur- 
chased by  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
War  Shipping  Administration  as  to 
whether  the  property  went  into  ships, 
whether  it  was  given  away,  or  whether 
it  still  is  in  existence  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

With  this  as  a  sample  of  the  uncover- 
Ings  growing  out  of  a  voucher  audit 
which  does  not  authorize '  an  airtight 
audit  where  every  transaction  is  exam- 
ined where  it  is  made  certain  that  the 
Government  receives  proi)erty  for  the 
money,  where  it  is  made  certain  what 
became  of  every  item  of  property,  where 
it  is  made  certain  what  has  become  of 
every  item  of  money,  where  it  is  mgide 
certain  what  has,  been  destroyed  or 
thrown  away  by  waste  and  extravagance 
and  where  it  has  been  made  certain  what 
money  has  been  given  away  especially 
where  they  paid  money  on  the  basis  of 
moral  assets  and  not  on  investment,  with 
no  special  investigators  and  undercover 
investigation  as  to  fraud  covering  the 
use  of  Goverrunent  money  and  especially 
property. 

With  this  simple  sampling  to  June 
30,  1943,  what  has  become  of  this  ex- 
penditure of  $21,000,000,000?  The  pub- 
lic and  the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
know  what  became  of  the  money,  what 
became  of  the  property,  what  became  of 
the  records,  and  what  became  of  the 
people  who  assisted  in  the  questionable 
transactions. 

The  members  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission were  informed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  1942  that  the  records  of 
Mr.  Anderson  were  not  available  to  check 
and  examine  the  1942  statement  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  yet  the  members 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  approved 
this  conduct  and  lack  of  records  of  its 
transactions,  wished  Mr.  Anderson  well, 
and  kept  him  on  the  job  to  further  com- 
plicate the  expenditure  of  $21,000,000,- 
000  by  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
War  Shipping  Administration,  and  only 
In  February  1946  did  Mr.  Anderson  leave 
the  Maritime  Commission  after  the 
Comptroller  Generals  report  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1943,  first  came 
to  public  attention  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  23,  1946. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
whereby  the  Comptroller  General  has 
the  full  and  complete  right  and  is  di- 
rected to  make  an  airtight  audit  and 
examination  as  detailed  in  the  bill  so 
that  the  American  people  and  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  can  definitely 
know  what  became  of  $21,000,000,000 
spent  by  the  Maritime  Commission  and 


War  Shipping  Administration  during  the 
period  of  the  war. 
I  include  the  bill  herewith: 

A  bill  to  authorize  a  special  Investigation, 
examination  and  complete  audit  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration,  by  the  Comptroller 
General 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller 
General  is  authorized  and  directed  to  caqse 
a  special  investigation  and  audit  to  t>e  made 
(in  addition  to  any  investigation  and  audit 
heretofore  made)  of  all  accounts  and  trans- 
actions of  the  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  showing  the 
receipt,  disbursement  and  application  of  pub- 
lic funds,  and  the  acquisition,  receipt,  and 
disposition  of  property  by  such  agencies,  be- 
ginning with  respect  to  each  agency  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1939,  or  the  date  of  creation  of  such 
agency,  whichever  is  later,  and  continuing 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  With- 
out limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing, 
the  investigation  and  audit  shall  Include  the 
following : 

(a)  An  Item-by-item  examination  of  all 
accounts  showing  receipts,  disbursementa 
and  application  of  public  funds; 

(b)  Any  expenditure  made  without  au- 
thority of  law; 

(c)  Any  acquisition,  receipt,  or  disposition 
of  property  made  without  authority  of  law; 

(d)  Any  property  acquired  or  disposed  of 
at  a  monetary  loss  to  the  United  States; 

(e)  AU  contracts  for  services,  agencies, 
charters,  property,  ships  and  payments  and 
contracts  for  payments  covering  property  and 
services  over  and  above  OPA  prices  and 
ceilings; 

(f)  Any  waste,  InefBciency,  or  extrava- 
gance In  the  expenditure  of  public  funds; 

(g)  Any  waste.  Inefficiency,  or  extrava- 
gance in  the  acquisition,  receipt,  or  disposi- 
tion of  property; 

(h)  Any  cooperation,  encouragement,  or 
assistance  rendered  to  any  person,  firm,  aeso- 
ciation.  or  corporation  having  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Commission  or  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  by  either  of  such 
agencies.  In  tax  minimization  or  tax  avoid- 
ance by  placing  earnings  under  such  con- 
tract In  tax  exempt  funds  or  otherwise; 

(I)  Any  fraud  or  Illegal  acts  committed 
by  any  person  connected  with  the  Maritime 
Commission  or  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration in  connection  with  the  receipt,  dis- 
bursement, or  application  in  connection  with 
the  receipt,  disbursement,  or  application  of 
any  public  funds,  or  the  acquisition  or  dis- 
position of  any  property; 

(J)  Any  fraud  or  illegal  acts  committed 
by  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion having  a  contract  with  the  United  States 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission or  the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
In  connection  with  the  receipt,  disburse- 
ment, or  application  of  any  public  funds  or 
the  acquisition  or  disposition  of  any  prop- 
erty under  such  contract. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  spe- 
cial Investigation  and  audit  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, the  Comptroller  General  may  use  any 
officer  or  employee  now  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion and  Is  authorized  to  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  additional  accountants, 
special  Investigators,  attorneys,  officers,  ex- 
perts, and  employees  as  he  deems  necessary 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable 
the  results  of  his  investigation  and  audit, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  be 
deems  advisable. 


Do  the  American  People  Want 
Regimented  Medical  Care? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26,  1946 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  certain  groups  and  Individuals 
in  this  country  are  demanding  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
medical  care  bill,  which  legislation  pro- 
poses the  creation  of  a  huge  govern- 
mental agency  to  take  care  of  the  health 
of  all  of  the  people.  It  is  a  compulsory 
plan  for  medical  care,  since  tdl  wage 
earners  are  required  to  contribute  to  it. 
The  same  groups  and  individuals  are 
also  the  main  advocates  of  Government 
control  over  the  business  activities  and 
pursuits  of  the  American  people. 

While  the  proponents  of  the  new  med- 
ical care  plan,  including  President  Tru- 
man, publicly  claim  that  this  proposal  is 
not  socialized  medicine,  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  bill  discloses  a  scheme  which 
injects  the  hands  and  control  of  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  Into  every  home.  It 
may  be  possible  that  some  Individuals 
need  assistance  and  direction  from 
Washington  when  it  comes  to  a  matter 
of  health,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  people,  who  love  their  free- 
dom, are  still  competent  to  select  doc- 
tors of  their  own  choice,  without  being 
blueprinted  and  regimented  from  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  am  not  a  doctor,  but  I  have  spent 
many  years  In  Washington  observing  the 
growth  and  power  of  bureaucracy.  The 
disgusting  thing  about  many  Govern- 
ment agencies  is  the  utter  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility, coupled  with  btmgllng.  de- 
lays, and  buck-passing.  I  am,  therefore. 
convinced  that  the  proposed  agency  to 
administer  medical  care  will  be  just  an- 
other bureau — reaching  into  every  com- 
munity and  home,  with  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  selling  a  political  philosophy 
under  the  guise  of  attending  the  health 
of  the  people.  This  customary  political 
activity,  coupled  with  the  regimentation 
and  planning  of  bureaucracy,  can  only 
be  construed  as  an  open  attempt  to  pro" 
vide  the  people  with  socialized  medicine. 

I  asked  permission  to  make  these 
remarks  to  give  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
views  of  Dr.  William  F.  Braasch,  one  of 
the  outstanding  medical  authorities  in 
Minnesota  and  the  country,  on  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  the  American  people  want 
regimented  medical  care?"  You  will 
find  his  views,  which  follow,  worthy  of 
your  serious  consideration: 

DO    THK    AMEEICAN    PEOPLE    WANT    BXCtMENTSD 
MEDICAL  CAKE? 

(By  Dr.  WUllam  F.  Braasch,  M.  D.) 
The  American  people  are  interested  Ui 
proposed  change  In  medical  care  largely  be- 
cause they  desire  Increased  availability  of 
medical  service  and  a  method  by  which  Its 
cost  to  the  Individual  can  be  lowered.  Sev- 
eral Nation-wide  polls  have  demonstrated 
that  the  most  commonly  voloed  complaint 
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made  1»T  the  public  concerning  medical  care 
U  relative  to  lu  coat. 

The  oatenslble  objective  of  legislation  em- 
bodied In  the  veralon  of  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell  bin  which  Is  now  awalUng  congres- 
Etonal  action  is  to  correct  the  objectionable 
feature  in  medical  care  that  has  Just  been 
mentioned.  The  attitude  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  shown  In  a  platform  adopted  by 
tha  American  Medical  AssocUtlon  which 
calls  for  availability  of  medical  care  cl  a  high 
quality  to  every  person  In  the  United  States. 
The  objectives  of  this  bill  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  are  the  same,  but 
the  methods  which  have  been  proposed  to 
achieve  these  objectives  are  radically  dif- 
ferent. In  what  respecU  do  the  two  plans 
differ? 

An  analysis  of  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill  reveals  that  It  contains  two  main  divi- 
sions which  are  grouped  under  titles  I  and 
n.  In  title  I  are  sections  which  deal  with 
the  following  phases  of  medical  problems: 

(1)  Increased  availability  of  ho«{Htallzation, 

(2)  extension  of  public  health  service.  (3) 
nMdtcal  education  and  research,  and  (4) 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  earnings  due  to 
sickness.  No  one  would  have  any  objection 
to  the  main  objectives  of  these  sections  of 
the  bill,  providing  the  methods  by  which 
thrs«  objectives  were  to  be  achieved  were 
Kept  free  from  any  political  involvement  and 
proTMUng  the  expenditure  Incurred  would 
OOOM  wlihln  the  limitations  of  the  Nation's 
economic  ability.  Many  of  the  objectives  are 
Included  In  other  bills  previously  introduced. 

Title  II  Is  devoted  largely  to  a  proposed 
system  of  compulsory  prepaid  sickness  In- 
surance. This  is  the  main  objective  of  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bUI. 

Let  us  first  review  the  various  provisions 
Included  in  tlUe  II  of  the  bill. 

1.  It  proposes  a  system  of  compulsory  sick- 
ness Insurance.  This  means  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  In  order  to  sectire  Govern- 
ment health  benefit,  millions  of  our  citizens 
would  have  to  contribute  from  their  earn- 
ings m  amounts  as  large  as  112  per  month. 

a.  The  practice  of  medlcme  would  be  placed 
xuMler  the  control  of  one  man,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  He  In  turn  would  be  subject  to  the 
dictates  of  a  politically  appointed  Social  Se- 
curity Board  without  physicians  as  members. 
A  third  party,  namely  the  Government,  would 
be  brought  between  the  doctor  and  the  pa- 
tient and  the  doct<n-  would  be  responfible 
to  tlMt  third  party  and  not  to  the  patient. 

S.  The  free  choice  of  physicians,  ostensibly 
provided  by  the  bill,  really  means  that  the 
patient  may  freely  choose  only  from  among 
the  physicians  who  will  take  part  lu  the 
panel  scheme.  It  has  been  predicted  that 
most  capable  physicians  would  not  go  on 
the  panel.  The  number  and  selection  of 
patients  to  be  taken  care  of  by  any  one 
pliysleiAn  would  be  governed  by  the  regula- 
ttoDS  and  not  by  the  patients'  choice. 

4.  An  administrative  bureaucracy  of  tre- 
mendous proportions  would  be  developed.  It 
has  been  estimatad  that  several  million  per- 
sons would  be  necessary  to  administer  the 
system.  The  cost  of  administration  alone 
would  be  enormous.  Judging  from  experi- 
ence in  England,  administration  costs  would 
form  the  largest  it«n  in  the  health  care 
budget. 

5.  A  program  of  medical  care  as  outlined 
In  title  n  of  the  bill  would  be  enormously 
•xpcnslve.  The  wage  assessment  proposed 
would  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  costs.  It 
would  result  in  greatly  Increased  taxes  for 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Opportunity  for  political  distribution  of 
medical  service  would  be  established.  Red 
tape  and  Inefficiency  wculd  cause  serious 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  medical  care. 

7.  Initiative  and  Incentive  to  progress  on 
the  part  of  individual  doctors  would  be  largely 
destroyed.  The  medical  profession  would  be 
regimented  and  robbed  of  its  self-respect. 


8.  The  personal  relationship  between  phy- 
sician and  patient  would  be  largely  elimi- 
nated. Private  clinical  records  would  be- 
come public  property.  The  doctor  would  be- 
come an  employee  of  the  government. 

9.  The  present  high  standards  of  medical 
care  would  deteriorate.  Two  standards 
would  result;  namely,  private  medical  care 
for  those  who  could  afford  it,  and  government 
care — quantity  without  sufficient  regard  for 
quality. 

What  has  the  medical  profession  to  offer 
In  solution  of  the  problem  of  lov,rerln?  the 
burden  of  cost  and  increasing  the  availability 
of  medical  care? 

Rather  than  adopt  revolutionary  measures, 
such  as  are  proposed  In  the  Wagner-Murrsy- 
Dingell  bill,  the  medical  profession  favors 
more  democratic  plans.  It  believes  that  the 
best  interests  of  public  health  are  served  by 
adopting  voluntary  plans  of  prepayment 
sickness  Insurance,  such  as  those  established 
under  the  supervision  of  many  State  and 
county  mcdicjil  societies.  During  the  last  10 
years  an  increasing  number  of  State  medical 
associations  have  pioneered  in  this  form  of 
sickness  Insurance.  This  movement  now  has 
spread  to  some  24  States  and  in  most  of  the 
other  States  plans  for  establishment  of  simi- 
lar programs,  are  being  made.  The  American 
Medical  Association  recently  placed  its  stamp 
bf  approval  on  such  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  medical  service.  It  has  formed  a  federa- 
tion of  State  plans,  with  a  director  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, making  sickness  Insurance  available 
on  a  national  basis.  Sickness  insurance  of 
this  type  promises  to  be  widely  adopted. 
Means  now  are  offered  whereby  medical  care 
is  made  available  to  everyone  who  wants  It. 
Under  such  a  plan  many  objections  which 
would  exist  with  Federal  controls  of  medical 
practice,  as  provided  in  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill,  will  be  eliminated. 

Some  of  the  States  have  adopted  plans  for 
prepayment  Insurance  by  means  of  private 
Insurance  companies.  Although  this  type  of 
Insurance  has  been  available  for  many  years, 
the  premium  rates  were  so  high  that  most 
families  in  the  lower  income  levels  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  this  form  of  protection. 
It  la  only  recently,  t>ecause  of  wider  coverage 
in  large  groups,  that  insurance  companies 
have  been  able  to  offer  Insurances  at  such  a 
low  rate  that  It  Is  more  readily  available. 

It  Is  not  generally  recognized  to  what  extent 
Industry  has  established  systems  of  protec- 
tion for  employees  against  the  cost  of  Illness. 
By  means  oi  liberal  insurance  policies  the  cost 
of  hospital,  medical,  and  surgical  care  is  pro- 
vided for  at  very  low  rates.  In  a  recent  survey 
by  the  National  Physicians"  Committee  It  was 
found  that  more  than  2S.0O0.0OO  people  are 
protected  by  some  form  of  employer -employee 
Insurance.  It  Is  possible  to  develop  this  form 
of  insurance  further,  so  as  to  offer  greater 
coverage  to  a  larger  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

All  of  these  voluntary  plans  for  sickness 
insurance  maintain  the  principles  which  are 
necessary  to  good  medical  care;  namely,  the 
personal  and  confidential  relationship  be- 
tween the  patient  and  doctor,  free  choice  of 
phjrslclans,  and  the  preservation  of  individual 
Initiative  and  stimulation  to  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  doctor. 

Why  should  this  country  adopt  medical 
plans  which  are  alien  to  our  previous  thought 
and  methods  of  living?  Comparing  medical 
care  in  our  country  with  that  In  countries 
which  have  adopted  State  control  or  compul- 
sory sickness  Insurance,  shows  that  the 
standards  of  medical  care  In  our  coimtry 
are  much  higher  and  medical  service  is  much 
more  satisfactory. 

Why  should  we  experiment  with  methods 
which  have  tailed  elsewhere  when  prepay- 
ment sickness  Insurance  now  has  been  avail- 
able by  the  medical  profession  and  when  this 
insurance  will  permit  the  ends  which  are 


desired  without  lowering  the  present  high 
standards  of  medical  care? 

Why  should  this  country  adopt  revolution- 
ary and  visionary  regimentation  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  population,  which  not  alone 
would  be  injiuious  to  the  best  Interests  of 
public  health,  but  which  would  involve  a 
cost  so  great  that  when  added  to  other  finan- 
cial obligations,  the  economic  stability  of  the 
country  would  be  threatened? 

The  provisions  of  the  Wagnfr-Minray- 
Dlngcll  bill  have  been  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. An  overwhelming  majority  (esti- 
mated at  more  than  90  percent)  of  those  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine have  stated  their  oppoeiticn  to  compul- 
sory sickness  Instxrance  and  Federal  control 
of  medicine.  Such  a  stand  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  cannot  be  ascribed  to  selfish 
motives,  since  under  the  proposed  plan  the 
income  of  a  great  many  physicians  wculd  be 
Increased.  The  physicians  opposition  to  the 
proposed  bill  exists  largely  because  he  knov^s 
that  the  quality  of  medical  care  would  de- 
teriorate. He.  knows  that  the  incentive  for 
the  best  form  of  medical  practice  would  no 
longer  be  based  on  merit  or  on  competitive 
effort  and  progress  on  the  part  of  the  phy- 
sician, but  that  the  quality  of  medical  prac- 
tice would  be  reduced  to  a  dead  level. 


Price  Controls 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAIJFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  VOORfflS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding  of  the 
aim  and  purpose  oi  Congress  in  the  last 
OPA  bill  which  was  passed  not  only  to 
prevent  inflation  but  also  to  bring  about 
such  decontrol  as  is  feasible  and  eco- 
nomically possible.  In  this  connection  it 
seems  to  me  it  should  be  the  policy  of 
both  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  head  of  OPA,  that  controls  be  not 
placed  upon  commodities  where  the 
prices  have  remained  stable,  particularly 
where  the  prices  have  remained  below 
the  ceiling  price  during  the  period  when 
there  was  no  OPA. 

In  this  connection  I  submit  for  the 
Recced  the  figures  of  the  prices  of  citrus 
fruits  which  pertained  during  the  period 
when  there  was  no  OPA  in  existence  and 
urge  their  consideration  in  the  deter- 
mination of  this  policy.  It  will  be  noted 
that  average  prices  received  by  producers 
during  this  period  were  substantially  be- 
low the  OPA  ceiling  prices.  Reimposi- 
tion  of  ceilings  has  not  reduced  prices 
paid  by  consumers  but  has  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  returns  to  producers  and 
widening  the  gap  between  those  returns 
and  retail  prices. 

CALiroaNiA  Pbutt  Growteiis  Exchange, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

ORANGES — AUCTION    SALES,    JT7LT    1,    1946 

The  table  below  shows  average  prices  re- 
ceived at  several  auction  markets  for  July  1, 
the  first  day  after  termination  of  price  con- 
trol. A  few  preferred  sizes  sold  above  old 
ceilings,  but  the  averages  were  substantially 
below. 
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Anetion  sales  July  1,  194t 


Market  onmces 

Cars 
sold 

BaBge 

Aver- 
sn 

price 

OM 

cell- 
ing 

Low 

Hisfa 

New  York 

Borton.     ........... 

M 

17 

ao 
;6 

14 

12 
6 

$1.35 

Las 

$10.75 

».e5 

$4.48 

4.86 
4.91 
5.30 
4.75 
3.  S3 
5.78 

IB.90 
6l22 

Fhiladelphis. 

&19 

Cbiraro 

Detroit 

1.70 
1.25 
1.35 

law 
B.ao 
e.io 

t.S5 

6.15 
6>1S 

St.  Louis 

Cleveland 

6.16 
6.10 

4.72 

&U 

The  highest  sale  was  $10.75  for  16  boxes  of 
{M-eferred  sizes  and  extra  quality  In  New  York. 
There  were  a  few  other  sales  between  C8  and 
$10  per  box.  The  quantity  sold  at  such 
prices  was  negligible.  The  averages  were 
more  than  $1  per  box  below  old  ceilings. 

A  car  of  oranges  contains  fron  462  to  663 
boxes. 

Oranges — auction  sales,  week  July  l-€,  1949 


Market 

C«r? 
sold 

.  Aver- 

spe 
price 

Okl 
cell- 

iDC 

Now  York ^^ 

Pbiladelptiia . 

Boston .-...™. .._.. — 

Paltimore.. 

13» 
50 
39 
22 
17 
45 
30 
33 
16 
3 

14.60 

4.75 
5.07 
4.fi3 
4.33 
5.09 
5.16 
4.13 
6l23 
6.03 

$&ao 

•il9 
6w22 

6.18 

Piftjburyh. 

6.19 

Detroit ninil 

Ft   Louis 

rioveUmd 

C15 

6.18 
6L16 
&19 

Cincinnati 

6l16 

Totftl 

304^ 

.7, 

6,18 

A  verafw  preceding  vtek,  t.'i.Oft. 

Decline  nrst  week  without  ceiliiifis.  tOJSX 

Amount  under  oM  celJinK.  $1.41. 


Lemons — Auction  sales,  week  July  1-i.  1946 


Uarket 


New  York ........ 

Philadelphia 

Balliniore.... .—.. 

BoetoQ ^ _.-. 

Pittsburgh ■ 


Tottl 


Car* 

Avef- 

sold 

8?e 
price 

60 

$6.70 

35 

5.66 

12 

5.10 

14 

8.06 

11 

6.70 

122 

•l48 

Old 
eeQ- 
ing 


$7.70 
7.89 
7.60 

7.72 
7.65 


7.69 


Below  oM  eeUing,  $1.21. 

Note.— Reports  for  central  division  auctions  not  re- 
reived  far  week  oJ  July  1-8. 

Oranges— Auction  sales,  week  July  8-13,  1946 


Market 

Cars 
Edd 

Aver- 

*fe 
price 

Old 

ceil- 
ing 

New  York 

Philadelphia „ — 

Boston      ......... 

161 
54 

54 
17 
19 
49 
24 
16 
9 
6 

$5.58 
5.12 
5.57 
6.14 
5.48 
5.79 
fi.26 
6.01 
6.75 
6.88 

16.20 
6.19 
6.22 

Bait  ins  ore..... .... 

6.18 

Pittsbuigb 

6.19 

Chinxo 

6.15 

Detroit 

Ft.  Louis _ 

ClevHand.. 

CiDcimiatt 

6.18 
&!« 
6.19 
6l16 

Total 

409 
994 

6.56 

4.77 

6.18 

Week.  Jnlv  1-8       

6.18 

2  weeks.  July  1-13    

803 

M7 

6.18 

▲mount  under  old  ceiling: 

First  week.  _ 

Becond  week 

2  weeks.- 


.~  11.41 

.  62 

LOl 


Lemons— AuetUm  salts,  week  Juiy  S-t3. 1948 


Market 

Cars 

sold 

Av«r- 

age 

price 

Old 
eefi- 
UK 

New  York 

PMIa<ii>lpkia                .    ... 

83 

n 

18 
17 
17 
43 

20 
36 
12 
IS 

$4.80 
6.03 
114 
4.66 
6.78 
*.tt 
6l8S 
4.66 
12S 
4.88 

r.To 

7.69 

Bostea.  I 

TUltfmnf*             

7.72 
7.69 

PiUsbtugh „ 

Chicago.. ................ 

7.60 
7.65 

Detroit 

7.00 

St.  Lools 

CtowlaDd 

7.65 
7.63 

Cincuinati 

7.65 

Total 

282 

6.38 

Average ^ 

7.68 

Bekyw  old  oeltings,  $2.29. 


John  Thomas 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1946 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  John  Thomas,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Idaho 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
John  Thomas,  with  devotion  and  loyalty, 
served  his  Nation,  State,  and  fellow  men. 
Simplicity  characterized  his  earthly 
career,  which  was  nevertheless  crowned 
with  achievement.  Displaying  industry, 
perseverance,  and  an  indomitable  will 
power,  he  won  success  in  many  endeav- 
ors. Idahoans  recognized  his  sterling 
worth  and  several  times  elected  him  to 
the  United  States  Senate. 

For  almost  four  decades,  John  Thomas 
contributed  materially  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Gem  State.  As  a  pioneer  stock- 
man and  banker,  he  aided  vastly  in  the 
development  of  the  livestock  and  agri- 
cultural industry.  His  genuine  charac- 
ter and  natural  ability  won  him  a  host 
of  friends,  and  he  never  failed  to  assist 
those  who  sought  his  aid. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Idaho  Sen- 
ator Thomas  took  an  active  part  in  politi- 
cal affairs,  soon  becoming  chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  central  committee. 
Under  his  guidance,  his  party  made  ex- 
ceptional progress  and  directed  State 
affairs. 

Possessing  rugged  individualism  him- 
self, the  Senator  always  supported  a  po- 
litical philosophy  which  would  protect 
the  rights  of  citizens  under  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  His  fundamental  faith 
in  mankind  undoubtedly  was  responsible 
for  his  concept  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
individual  over  the  power  of  the  State. 
He  recognized  Uiat  representative  gov- 
ernment provides  the  safeguards  imder 
which  man  attains  his  greatest  liberty 
and  highest  accomplishments. 

Political  honors  and  business  success 
made  little  change  in  the  perspective  of 
this  outstanding  American.  He  still  de- 
rived much  enjoyment  from  fellowship 
with  his  old  friends  and  political  asso- 
ciates.   He  did  not  vary  his  habits  from 


the  early  pioneer  days,  and  he  always 
cherished  the  commonplace  things  of  life. 

Senator  Thomas,  as  a  member  of  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate  from  1927  to 
1933,  was  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
livestock  and  financial  subjects.  As  a 
member  of  the  finance  or  revenue  com- 
mittee, he  was  a  tower  of  strength  and 
wisdom.  Although  seldom  making 
speeches,  he  was  influential  in  committee 
and  party  deliberations.  Being  ap- 
pointed for  the  second  time  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  the  United  States  Senate,  he 
succeeded  Senator  Borah  in  1940.  His 
party  then  was  in  the  minority,  but  his 
past  service  and  extensive  experience 
gave  him  prestige  and  influence. 

Those  intimately  acquainted  with 
Senator  Thomas  were  aware  that  the 
greatest  inspiration  in  his  successful 
career  was  his  devoted  wife.  When  Mrs. 
Thomas  passed  away  in  1943,  the  Sena- 
tor's subsequent  actiotis  reflected  his 
poignant  grief.  He  was  profoundly  af- 
fected by  the  loss  of  the  companionship 
and  the  sympathetic  understanding  and 
guidance  of  the  helpmate  who  bad  shared 
his  triumphs  and  his  sorrows.  Although 
he  still  lavished  affection  upon  his  daugh- 
ter and  two  grandchildren,  he  no  longer 
displayed  his  former  zeal. 

Idahoans  cherish  the  memory  of  this 
outstanding  public  servant.  The  life  of 
John  Thomas  exemplified  to  the  highest 
degree  the  opportunities  available  to 
every  citizen  in  this  country  which  he  so 
dearly  loved.  May  eternal  peace  be  his 
just  reward. 


To  Rebuild  Guam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

of  IJfOtANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speaker, 

the  following  editorial  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
comments  on  H.  R.  7044,  which  I  recent- 
ly introduced:  . 

TO  KSBtnU)  GUAM  1 

On  July  20,  1M4,  the  marines  under  Ocxi- 
eral  Geiger  invaded  Guam,  the  little  western 
Paciflc  island  we  had  won  without  blood&hed 
from  Spain  In  1898  and  which  the  Japanese 
had  taken  from  us  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  In  the  process  of  the  prelandlrg  bomb- 
ing and  bombardment,  and  the  sutMequent 
hard  fighting  before  the  Japanese  garrison 
was  annihilated,  practically  every  building 
on  the  Islajad  was  leveled  by  our  own  bombs 
and  shells.  ;The  principal  city,  Agana.  was 
an  especially  beautiful  Island  town,  with 
many  stone  buildings.  Hardly  one  stone  was 
left  upon  another  there. 

The  war  ended  almost  a  year  ago.  Agaaa 
■tUl  is  in  ruins.  The  plight  of  the  GuamUuM 
la  one  of  ofBcial  neglect  that  can  bsu'dly  be 
overestimated.  It  was  not  unCU  Tuesday 
that  the  House  got  around  to  passing  a  bill 
that  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  last  No- 
vember. setUng  aside  W.OOO.OOO  tor  rebuild- 
ing some  of  the  structxn-es — the  public  build- 
ings— we  had  knocked  down  with  booUi 
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regimented  and  robbed  of  its  self-respect. 


Insvirance  will  permit   tlae  ends  which  are 


below. 
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■bell.  Other  measures  to  repay  the  Cbamor- 
ro*  partially  for  their  loyal  war  service  were 
delayed  In  the  Na\7  Department  for  months 
after  passage  by  Congress. 

This  congressional  and  Navy  Department 
delay  Is  only  the  latest  entry  In  a  long  record 
of  neglect  by  the  United  States  of  a  fine  and 
Intelligent  people  who  came  under  our  flag 
almost  by  accident  48  years  ago.    Had  It  not 
been  for  the  war  with  Japan,  few  Americans 
probably   would   even   have   recognized   the 
name,  or  known  In  what  ocean  the  Island  lay. 
It  IS  hoped  that  happier  days  are  ahead  for 
the  Ouamlans.    Several  bills  covering  Guam. 
Samoa,  and  other  of  our  island  possessions 
are  pending.    Representative  Grant  of  Indi- 
ana has  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  (H.  R. 
7044)  which  would  organize  Guam  as  a  Ter- 
ritory, putting  It  under  civilian  instead  of 
Navy  Department  rule.     Another  bill  before 
the   Hotue    (H.   R.   3528)    would   grant    the 
Ouamlans    citizenship.      As    much    as    they 
would   like   their   cities   rebuilt,   which   the 
♦6.000.COO  win  partly  do,  the  Ouamlans  also 
wou!d  welcome  the  change  In  their  status 
which  citizenship  and  organization  as  a  Ter- 
ritory would  bring  them.    If  any  people  un- 
der the  American  flag  would  seem  to  have 
won  the  right  to  full  citizenship,  the  Cham- 
orros  of  Guam  would  seem  to  be  near  the  top 
of  the  list.    We  have  neglected  them  for  48 
years.    It  Is  about  time  Congress  took  a  good 
look  at  our  colonial  possessions  and  started 
doing  something  about  them.    Passage  of  H. 
R  3528  and  H  R.  7044  would  be  an  Important 
first  step. 


Tbc  Trnth  About  the  North  Side  Extension 
of  the  Minidoka  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  U>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  certain  misrepresentations  con- 
cerning the  north  side  extension  of  the 
Minidcka  project  being  circulated  in  my 
district,  I  am  undertaking  at  this  time  to 
clarify  the  matter  so  that  my  constit- 
uents may  know  the  truth.  As  there  was 
widespread  local  interest,  and  as  rettirn- 
Ing  war  veterans  recognized  that  the 
proposed  north  side  extension  offered 
the  most  desirable  project  for  farm- 
steads in  Idaho.  I  spent  an  hour  discus- 
sing the  project  with  Michael  W.  Straus, 
Commi.'isioner  of  Reclamation,  and  Wil- 
liam Warne,  Assistant  Commissioner,  in 
my  oflQce  January  9,  1946.  Further  dis- 
cussions were  held  later. 

As  the  result  of  these  conferences,  the 
1947  budget  for  the  Interior  Department 
Included  $100,000  ior  surveys  and  accu- 
mulation of  data  on  the  extension.  The 
1947  appropriation  bill  for  that  depart- 
ment, prepared  by  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  Included  the 
$1C0.0C0  with  the  provision  that  it  be  ex- 
pended prior  to  July  1.  1947,  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  irrigable  area,  ac- 
cumulate field  data  for  engineering  de- 
signs, and  locate  sources  of  construction 
materials,  routes  of  access  roads  and 
Bites  for  centralized  construction  opera- 
tions. Following  are  excerpts  of  hear- 
ings conducted  February  25,  1946,  by  my 
appropriations  subcommittee: 

Ur.  gTiami.  The  matter  of  this  north-side 
development  wa«  first  called  to  my  atten- 


tion by  Congressman  Dworshak,  and  we  had 
several  discussions  of  it.  •  •  •  I  was 
well  aware  of  Mr.  Dworsh.vk's  Interest  In 
the  project.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Dwor- 
SHAK's  representations  were  all  directed  to- 
ward the  needed  development  of  this  north- 
side  area  and  were  a  primary  cause  of  my 
making  such  a  submission  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DwoBSHAK.  I  represented  to  you  that 
there  was  widespread  interest  on  the  part  of 
returning  war  veterans  who  recognized  that 
proposed  development  as  offering  the  most 
desirable  project  for  farmsteads  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  STRAUS.  You  are  certainly  correct,  be- 
cause the  mails  and  the  telegram.:  proved 
It.  •  •  •  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
this  whole  matter  of  the  north-side  exten- 
sion was  first  very  definitely,  specifically,  and 
factually  called  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's attention  by  Congressman  Dworshak. 
and  Commissioner  Warne  and  myself  spent 
several  hours  discussing  It  with  him,  and 
the  result  of  that  discussion;  that  Is.  as  the 
result  of  It,  It  was  lifted  from  th3  realm  of 
forgotten  commitments  Into  something 
definite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  completion  of 
American  Falls  Reservoir  20  years  ago. 
there  has  been  allocated  about  400.000 
acre-feet  of  storage  there  for  the  ulti- 
mate use  of  the  north-side  extension. 
Therefore,  the  funds  appropriated  for 
this  fiscal  year  should  complete  precon- 
struction  surveys  and  insure  construc- 
tion of  the  project  as  outlined  by  the 
Bureau  during  1948  and  1949. 


Something  for  Nothing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VZaMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record,  by  request,  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dean  Russell,  entitled  "Some- 
thing for  Nothing."  which  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  June  29, 
1946: 

SOMXTHINC  FOR  NOTHING AN  AIR  FORCES  VET- 
ERAN VIEWS  WITH  ui?MAPPT  SKEPTICISM  THE 
TRENDS  OF  THOUGHT  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  PAR- 
TICULAHLT  AMONG  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT 
"EXPERTS"  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  FELLOW  EX- 
SE.^VICEMEN 

(By  Dean  Russell) 

Plfty-slx  years  ago,  .^  representative  in  my 
home  State  of  Virginia  proposed  a  bill  to 
make  pi  (n)  equal  an  even  3.00000  Instead  of 
the  awkward  3.14159+  now  found  in  the 
math  books.  "If  everybody  pretended  it  was 
an  even  three  It  would  work,"  he  said.  "Also 
it  would  make  things  easier  for  high-school 
math  students." 

We  smile  at  that  now  because  we  know 
there  are  certain  mathematical  and  natural 
laws  that  cannot  be  changed.  We  know  that 
"something  for  nothing"  Is  a  false  philosophy. 
Or  de  we?  Some  of  my  fellow  gr'uluate  stu- 
dents In  a  great  eastern  university  do  not. 

Recently  they  gave  serlotu  consideration  to 
a  Government  housing  expert  who  said  to  us. 
"The  United  States  Government  should 
guarantee  adequate  housing  at  low  rental 
to  every  family  in  the  Nation."  The  stu- 
dents applauded. 

When  I  asked  the  Government  expert 
where  the  money  was  coming  from  he  said, 
"Now  pleaae  do  not  ptill  that  old  balanced- 


budget   gag  on  me."    The  Journalism   stu- 
dents laughed  at  my  defeat. 

Thoroughly  pleased  with  his  victory,  the 
Govermnent  housing  expert  continued  his 
funeral  service  for  private  industry. 

"CapKallsts  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
hard  work,"  he  said.  "How  could  those 
scions  of  the  rich  understand  the  problems 
of  the  workingraan?  The  Government 
should  give  the  workers  a  bigger  share." 

While  the  students  applauded  his  offer  of 
"something  for  nothing,"  I  thought  of  the 
life  story  of  the  only  capitalist  I  really 
know — my  brother.  At  least  I  think  he  Is 
a  capitalist,  since  he  creates  jobs  and  pays 
wages.  But  when  I  am  temptel  to  hate  him 
and  what  he  represents  another  picture 
comes  to  mind 

I  remember  stacking  dirty  dishes  In  a  tray 
and  shoving  them  through  a  machine.  At 
the  other  end  stood  my  brother — that  capi- 
talistic monster.  Only  he  did  not  look  dan- 
gerous then.  He  just  looked  tired  and  dirty. 
You  see,  he  had  to  wash  dishes  3  hours  a 
day  to  eat. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  going  to  school. 
While  other  students  went  skiing  for  the 
week  end,  he— the  damned  capitalist- 
worked  all  Saturday  for  $3.  Every  6  weeks 
he  walked  over  to  the  local  hospital  and 
sold  a  pint  of  his  blood.  Most  o'  the  money 
went  for  the  rent  on  our  basement  apart- 
ment.    The  rest  he  saved. 

So  now  he  has  that  small  business  he 
dreamed  about.  He  Is  his  own  boss,  and  I 
believe  he  has  earned  that  privilege. 

Yet  our  lmi)ortcd  speaker,  and  a  lot  of  other 
articulate  people,  now  call  my  brother's  kind 
a  menace  to  society.  They  say  private  in- 
dustry is  a  failure  and  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  Government.  They  would  abolish  the 
dynamo  of  American  greatness  and  destroy 
t^e  dreams  of  future  Edisons,  Fords,  and  Car- 
negles.  But  the  bitterest  pill  of  all  is  hear- 
ing an  Intelligent  class  of  young  Ameri- 
cans agreeing  with  that  un-American  atti- 
tude. 

Those  fellow  students  of  mine  are  future 
reporters,  editors,  and  publishers.  And  they 
say  the  Government's  job  is  to  build  houses. 
They  fail  to  realize  the  Inherent  danger  In 
that  philosophy.  Already  the  Government 
says  who  Is  to  live  In  Its  houses.  The  next 
logical  step  might  be  to  tell  the  tenants  how 
they  must  live  In  them. 

While  my  fellow  students  continued  cheer- 
ing for  free  Government  housing  and  jeering 
at  free  Individual  enterprise,  another  Gov- 
ernment expert  stepped  to  the  rostrum. 

He  was  a  specialist  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. And  he  said,  "The  Government  should 
guarantee  a  free  college  education  to  every 
student  who  wants  one." 

Again  my  fellow  students  applauded.  "A 
free  college  education  Is  the  answer  to  all 
our  problems,"  they  echoed. 

I  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment's choosing  the  courses  to  be  studied  If 
It  supplies  the  money.  In  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment already  forbids  certain  courses  under 
the  GI  bill  of  rights.  For  Instance,  my  in- 
terest lies  in  business  journalism.  OlSvlously. 
I  would  be  In  a  better  position  for  a  job 
as  a  financial  reporter  If  I  had  a  knowledge 
of  both  business  and  journalism.  With  that 
In  mind.  I  completed  half  of  the  2-year 
graduate  course  In  business  administration 
at  Harvard.  Then  I  entered  a  graduate  school 
of  journalism  and  completed  half  of  its 
standard  1-year  course.  Before  I  could  finish 
either  school,  my  draft  board  called  me. 

After  4  years  and  4  months  In  uniform, 
I  returned  to  school.  I  was  Informed  that 
the  American  people  had  decided  to  help  any 
veteran  who  wanted  to  complete  hla  educa- 
tion. I  asked  the  New  York  regional  office 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  approve 
my  educational  plan  of  a  year  and  a  half  in 
college.     They  refused. 

Naturally,  I  asked  why.  They  said  my  plan 
ci  a  half  year  at  one  school  and  a  full  year 
at  another  school  was  forbidden  In  the  GI 
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Wn  of  rights.  The  fact  that  I  had  completed 
half  of  both  courses  at  my  own  expense  had 
no  effect  on  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Then  I  read  Public  Law  346  m3rself.  It 
states  that  the  veteran  can  attend  "any  in- 
stitution of  his  own  choice  and  any  field  or 
branch  of  knowledge  which  the  institution 
finds  him  qualified  to  pursue."  In  fact,  one 
sentence  in  the  bill  says  that  nothing  in  the 
act  will  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  vet- 
eran cannot  change  schools  or  courses,  pro- 
vided he  has  the  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

I  showed  that  sentence  to  an  adminis- 
trator In  the  New  York  office.  He  said, 
"That's  Just  It.  You  don't  have  my  ap- 
proval." 

And  that  was  final.  After  more  than  4 
years  in  the  Army,  I  was  approved  for  exactly 
1  half  year  In  school,  and  no  more. 

Seemingly,  there  Is  no  recourse.  I  wrote 
letters  and  waited  In  line,  with  the  usual  re- 
sult. I  found  it  Impossible  to  reason  with 
bureaucracy.  I  discovered  that  my  taxes 
help  pay  the  salary  of  a  public  servant  who 
refused  to  see  me.  I  saw  proof  that  a  little 
power  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Fortunately,  I  can  go  ahead  with  my  orig- 
inal study  plan,  if  I  am  willing  to  retvu-n  to 
dishwashing  and  furnace  stoking  to  do  It. 
That  Is  my  problem,  and  I  will  work  It  out. 
But  suppose,  as  so  many  now  advocate,  the 
Government  owned  and  operated  all  the 
schools?  Then  I  would  have  no  choice.  Also, 
there  might  be  no  free  press  and  private 
industry  to  train  for. 

"Why  should  the  Government  give  money 
to  a  stupid  critic  like  you?"  my  listeners  said, 
and  walked  away. 

I  am  glad  I  live  in  a  cotmtry  where  free 
men  and  women  can  listen  or  walk  away,  as 
they  see  fit. 

After  hearing  those  Government  experts 
advocate  the  end  of  Individualism.  I  won- 
dered If  the  Individuals  themselves  agreed 
with  that  theory.  My  reporting  assignments 
gave  me  ample  opportunity  to  find  the  an- 
swer, and  it  was  mostly  frightening. 

As  an  example,  one  of  my  assignments  was 
unemployment  compensation.  I  found  a  line 
of  about  30  men  waiting  to  file  claims  against 
the  Government. 

"What's  so  good  about  a  country  where  you 
can't  get  a  job?"  one  man  asked  me. 

I  told  him  there  were  "men  wanted"  signs 
In  seven  windows  within  one  block  of  us. 

"Sucker  Jobs."  he  replied.  "Why  should  I 
work  40  hours  a  week  for  $26  when  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  me  $20  not  to  work?"  I 
had  no  answer.  Then  he  added.  "The  Gov- 
ernment should  guarantee  a  man  enough 
money  to  raise  his  family  In  comfort." 

When  I  suggested  that  he  might  be  forced 
to  work  at  a  job  he  did  not  like  if  he  had  a 
Government  guaranty,  he  said.  "I  wcuM  quit 
first.  Nobody  Is  going  to  make  me  keep  a 
job  I  don't  like." 

I  am  glad  I  live  in  a  country  where  a 
man  can  quit  a  Job  and  look  for  another 
if  he  feels  like  It.  But  suppose  the  Gov- 
ernment controlled  all  the  jobs? 

Another  time  I  was  assigned  to  write  a 
story  on  veterans.  They,  too,  wanted  mere 
bureaucracy.  Most  of  those  Interviewed 
seemed  to  think  the  world  owed  them  a  living 
just  because  they  once  wore  a  uniform. 
Men  who  had  never  owned  a  house  were  de- 
manding that  the  Government  get  them  one, 
and  get  It  now.  Youths  who  had  once  worked 
for  118  were  now  demanding  $60.  And 
•ome  of  them  were  threatening  violence  11 
the  Government  did  not  give  it  to  them. 

A  good  many  veterans  In  school  also  had 
that  tame  "somethlng-for-nothlng"  attitude. 
One  married  veteran  said  to  me,  "It  la  not 
fair  for  the  Government  to  give  the  same 
amount  of  money  to  a  married  man  with 
no  children  as  it  gives  me  with  a  wife  and 
three  children.    I  should  get  more." 

"It's  your  own  fault  you  have  so  many 
kids,"  another  answered. 


"I  get  less  than  either  of  you  just  becatise 
I  am  not  married,"  complained  a  third. 

I  thought  of  how  Mussolini  once  bellowed 
to  30,000  massed  Italian  women.  "Give  me 
more  bambinos  and  I  will  give  you  mere 
money." 

They  answered.  "We  will." 

When  I  mentioned  that  fact  to  a  student 
friend  of  mine,  he  said,  "Well  what's  wrong 
with  that?  Do  you  think  little  children 
should  be  allowed  to  go  hungry  and  un- 
educated just  becatise  their  parents  can't 
support  them?  The  Government  should 
give  a  bonus  to  parents  with  large  families." 

Since  my  friend  appeared  sincere  in  his 
belief,  I  decided  to  use  a  parable  to  point 
out  the  possible  cost  of  letting  the  Govern- 
ment In  on  our  personal  problems.  "Do  you 
like  chewing  gum?"  I  asked.    He  did. 

"I  hate  the  stuff,"  I  said.  "And  if  I  had 
the  power,  I  would  destroy  all  the  gum  fac- 
tories. I  would  pass  a  law  making  the  chew- 
ing of  gum  a  capital  offense.  I  would  burn 
all  books  mentioning  chewing  gum." 

"Take  it  easy,  eld  man,"  he  said. 

"Walt,"  I  replied.  "I  am  not  finished.  I 
would  have  the  Army  out  searching  for  gum 
chewers.  Then  I  would  form  my  own  secret 
police  to  watch  the  Army.  I  would  even  have 
'thought  police'  to  prevent  people  from  think- 
ing about  gum." 

My  friend  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  I 
felt  I  had  got  my  point  across.  What  I  would 
do  to  gum  another  man  might  do  to  religion 
and  races,  and  political  beliefs  if  be  had  the 
power. 

"You  must  be  drunk,"  he  said,  "Now  If 
you  were  talking  about  religion  or  races  or 
political  beliefs,  I  would  agree  with  you.  But 
chewing  gum!     Why,  that  is  silly!" 

I  am  glad  I  live  In  a  country  where  any  man 
can  discuss  any  other  man's  religion  or  pol- 
itics, but  where  no  man  has  the  power  to 
destroy  them.  And  no  man  will  ever  have 
that  power  as  long  as  the  Government  is  de- 
pendent upon  us  for  its  existence,  and  not 
the  other  way  around. 

Then  my  friend  challenged  me.  "8'nce  you 
keep  saying  It  Is  dangerous  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment too  much  power,  just  how  do  you 
propose  solving  our  problems?" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Golden  Rule?" 
I  asked. 

"Isn't  It  a  bit  dated?"  he  said. 

Yes;  I  guess  It  Is  a  bit  dated  for  these  times. 
Our  philosophy  seems  to  be  "let  others  do  It 
for  us." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  human  equa- 
tion?" I  continued. 

"What's  that?" 

"The  human  equation  is  simply  human 
nature  that  has  defied  both  law  and  reason 
since  man  was  created.  It  is  people  t>eing 
born  with  varying  degree  of  brain  power  and 
different  personalities.  It  allows  us  to  stgh 
at  the  death  of  a  million  Chinese  and  cry  at 
the  death  of  a  pet  dog.  It  causes  \u  to  be- 
lieve that  skin  color  and  Intelligence  have  a 
definite  relationship.  It  makes  misers  out  of 
some  people  and  philanthropists  out  of  oth- 
ers. It  goes  among  the  poor  and  finds  an 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Booker  T.  Washington, 
an  Enrico  Caruso.  It  laughs  at  both  kings 
and  paupers.  In  short.  It  insures  against  any 
two  persons  thinking  alike  on  all  subjects. 
And  you  and  I  are  extreme  example*  of  it." 

"Aren't  you  Just  avoiding  the  iMue  with 
a  lot  of  beautiful  words?"  my  friend  asked. 

"What  Issue-" 

"Redistribution  of  wealth  and  giving  ev- 
eryone an  equal  opportunity  by  force  of 
Government,"  he  replied. 

Back  from  two  years  in  Europe,  where  peo- 
ple could  hardly  spit  without  the  Govern- 
ment's approval.  I  hear  young  Americans 
my  own  age  repeating  the  same  words  over 
and  over  again:  "force,"  "more  government," 
and  "gimme."    It  scares  me. 

There  is  a  safer  and  better  answer.  It  Is 
found  In  this  typical  American  story:  In  my 
small  town,  there  once  lived  a  kid  with  no 


parents.  His  neighbors  were  Interested  In 
making  this  a  better  world.  They  proved  It 
by  feeding  that  kid  as  best  they  could.  It 
was  finally  decided,  logically  enough,  that  he 
would  be  better  off  in  an  orphanage.  There 
he  was  taught  that  "something  for  nothing." 
Is  a  false  philosophy.  I  know  because  I  was 
that  kid. 

On  my  eighteenth  birthday,  I  was  given 
a  new  suit,  five  dollars  and  a  handshake. 
The  superintendent  said,  "Son.  we  have  done 
the  best  we  could.  Now  It  is  up  to  you. 
The  world  is  joun  U  you  wish  to  pay  the 
price." 

I  did  not  think  him  corny  then,  and  I  still 
do  not.  Since  that  day,  hiudreds  of  people 
have  personally  helped  me  along  the  way 
without  forcing  me  to  adept  their  religion 
or  politics  or  prejudices.  And  there  are  ten 
people  near  me  I  can  help  tomorrow  If  only 
I  wlU.     That  is  the  very  essence  of  democracy. 

It  cost  me  over  four"  years  of  Army  regi- 
mentaMon  to  help  preserve  that  American 
concept  of  freedom.  I  was  willing  to  pay 
that  price  to  insure  freedom  from  perma- 
nent regimentation.  Now  I  find  people 
screaming  for  more  regimentation  through 
more  Government.  Those  people  tell  me  I 
can  keep  my  freedom  even  under  strict  Gov- 
ernment control.  Again"^  I  am  being  prom- 
ised "something  for  nothing."  and  I  know  it 
Is  impossible. 


America  Needs  an  Integrated  Sea-Air 
Transportation  Serrice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
steamship  lines  are  being  denied  permis- 
sion by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
operate  airplanes  as  an  adjunct  to  their 
present  steamship  routes. 

The  only  ones  benefiting  from  this  de- 
nial are  the  foreign  air  lines  which  are 
licensed  by  our  own  CAB.  American 
shipping,  if  only  for  logic's  sake,  should 
at  least  be  given  an  equal  operating 
chance  with  foreign  shipping.  The  Ca- 
nadian, British,  Prance,  Dutch,  and  Aus- 
tralian interests  have  already  begun  their 
integrated  air-water  service.  Some  of 
the  foreign  services  which  contemplate 
such  dual  service  are  nationalized  and 
subsidized.  American  overseas  shipping 
does  not  ask  for  any  subsidy:  it  merely 
asks  the  rightful  cooperation  from  Its 
Government  to  meet  this  foreign  com- 
petition without  any  financial  aid  from 
the  Government.  Yet,  we  have  the 
anomalou-s  .situation  where  one  govern- 
mental bureau  by  inaction  discourages  a 
healthy  and  natural  growth  In  American 
overseas  shipping. 

American  shipping  lines  are  fully  ex- 
perlonced  to  take  over  such  air-water 
service.  They  know  foreign  tanking, 
foreign  trade  regulations;  they  operated 
the  first  public  air  line  service  In  Central 
America:  they  pioneered  the  first  air- 
line service  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 

Such  integrated  air-water  service  as- 
sures the  United  States  of  both  a  healthy 
merchant  marine  and  a  large  transoceaa 
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air  service  indispensable  to  our  national 
security. 

This  sea-air  combination  for  American 
shipping  is  a  natural  partnership,  a  most 
necessary  development,  if  the  United 
States  is  to  take  its  rightful  place  on  i^ 
iczs  and  In  the  air. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  advan- 
tages will  accrue  to  the  public  as  well  as 
in  the  purchase  of  tickets,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  documents,  in  the  simpli- 
fication of  multiple  details  attendant 
upon  travel  and  shipping. 

Since  foreign  shipping  lines  are  allow- 
ed lo  operate  a  sea-air  service  to  the 
United  State.s.  there  exists  no  reason  why 
American  shipping  lines  should  be  for- 
bidden to  operate  sea-air  service. 

I  tflieve  the  existing  pertinent  statutes 
clearly  Indicate  the  congressional  intent 
to  authorize  such  service.  However, 
since  the  CAB  has  taken  it  upon  Itself  to 
question  such  intent.  I  have  had.  wme 
time  back,  introduced  into  the  Hou«e 
H  R.  5687.  a  bill  lo  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  air  transportation  by  marine 
transportation  and  shipping  companies. 

I  shall  remtrodure  IhiA  bill  In  the  noxt 
session  of  CongreM,  In  an  endeavor  to 
rectify  the  inluxtlce  now  bring  done  to 
American  .ihipping. 


Reoff  iniuHM  of  Congrti  • 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  luiNou 

IN  THE  HOU8E  OP  RVBBINTATIVEd 

Monday,  July  29.  t94e 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRO.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torials: 

irrom  the  Washington  Post  of  July  M.  1946 1 
Stkxamlink  Hill  Passes  House.  229  to  61— 
PKOviDEa  Salakt  Boost  or  S2.500  and  Pen- 
sion Plan.  Slashes  CoMMrrrrKS 
The  House  last  night  smashed  tradition  to 
approve     a     congressional     face-lifting     bill 
streamlining  committees,   modernizing   out- 
moded procedure,  and.  Incidentally,  raising 
Its  own  pay. 

The  Mouroney-Dlrksen  bUl.  a  slightly  di- 
luted version  of  the  Senate's  La  Follette 
measure,  passed  the  House  almost  Intact  after 
nearly  8  hours  of  debate.  The  vote  was  229 
to  01. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  conference  with  the 
Senate,  which  recently  adopted  nearly  all  of 
•  Joint  modernizing  committee's  recommen- 
dations. 

monronet   lsaos  rIGHT 

RcpresenUtlve  A.  S.  (Mnu)  Monhonet. 
Democrat,  from  Oklahoma,  who  Initiated  the 
Hotise  reform  move  nearly  2  years  ago,  led  the 
fight  to  take  the  House  out  of  a  "gay  nine- 
ties" setting. 

Batkstopplng  him  across  the  aisle  was  Rep- 
rMentatlve  Bvxbett  Disksxn.  Republican,  of 
Illlnola.  who  pioneered  with  him  In  the  move. 

Only  twice  did  the  House  break  through 
the  MoNSONKT-DutKSXN  defease  to  seriously 
amend  the  bill. 

1.  Instead  of  the  $5,000  flat  pay  Increase, 
previously  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  authors,  the  House  demanded 
and  got  $2,500  salary  raise  plus  another 
$2,500  In  tax-free  ezpexue  money.    That  adds 


up  to  a  lower  tax  bracket  and  more  money 
they  can  keep. 

bass  "stenographic  pool" 

2.  The  House  would  have  none  of  a  pro- 
posed '•stenographic  pool"  on  which  Ehort- 
of-help  Members  could  draw  for  typists. 
Members  tried  instead  for  additional  clerk 
hire,  bnt  got  licked. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  Increase  "sweeten- 
ing" for  the  bills  less  popular  reforms,  the 
House  swallowed  whole,  and  unchanged,  con- 
gressional retirement  provisions.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  retirement  pay,  members  would  be 
required  to  deposit  6  percent  of  their  basic 
salary,  to  have  served  at  least  6  years  in  Con- 
gress, and  have  attained  the  age  of  62. 

What  Monronet  and  Dirkeen  were  fight- 
ing for,  however,  was  drastic  reformation  ot 
the  "crazy-qullf  pattern  of  48  overlapping 
House  committees.  They  got  It.  The  Hcuse 
■tripped  the  number  of  committees  down  to 
19  major  groups  reshuffled  along  functional 
lines. 

The  test  came  on  a  move  by  Reprcsent- 
atlvs  John  E  Lyle  (Democrat,  Tcx.ns)  to 
block  merger  of  the  Postofttce  Committee 
with  the  related  civll-servlce  group. 

The  House  turned  back  the  test  motion  93 
to  48,  after  Monronet  made  It  the  acid  lest 
of  whether  the  House  was  willing  to  mod- 

"If  you  adopt  thl<t  amendment  we  will  be 
right  back  In  a  h(  poless  leglMnllve  moriiM," 
Monronst  told  the  House.  He  sold  Congress 
could  not  do  Its  job  with  a  "Jerry-butlt' 
eommittM  structure. 

Reforms  approvrd  by  th#  Hou»s  con»ii» 
tutfd  about  80  psreent  of  those  recom* 
meftded  by  the  Joint  rsorgsnlRStton  group 
Lesdi'rshtp  ehsngi's.  before  the  bill  reached 
the  floor,  removed  Mveral  key  provisions  pre- 
vtousljr  spprovrd  by  the  Senste—smong  them 
proposed  mliwrlty  snd  majority  policies  com- 
mittees, s  joint  leglslstlve-executlve  council 
to  strengthen  liaison,  and  nn  $8  OOO  ndmlu- 
istratlve  assistant  for  each  member. 

Leaders  also  had  removed  from  the  bill 
enforcement  provisions  for  a  proposed  legis- 
lative budget,  but  the  House  approved  the 
budpet  machinery  Itself.  This  will  require 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mlttees.-the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  nnd 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
meet  at  the  start  of  each  year  and  recom- 
mend the  maximum  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  year  ahead  Before  Incur- 
ring a  deficit.  Congress  would  be  called  on  to 
raise  the  public  debt. 

FIGHT    BUDGET    SECTION 

House  appropriations  committeemen,  led 
by  Representative  John  Taber  (Republican, 
New  York),  led  a  fight  on  the  budget  sec- 
tion, but  they  were  turned  back  101  to  27. 

Other  approved  reforms  would — 

1.  Require  lobbyists  to  register  their  names 
and  employers  and  keep  a  record  of  expenses. 

2.  Do  away  with  all  congressional  action 
on  minor  claims,  pension,  and  local  bills. 
(An  exception  Is  the  District,  still  subject 
to  House-Senate  District  Committee  Juris- 
diction.) 

Representative  Clarence  Brown  (Repub- 
lican, Ohio)  led  the  drive  which  upset 
Monronet's  proposed  flat  House  pay  in- 
crease of  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  Brown 
proposed  that  House  Members  retain  Instead 
the  $2,500  expense  money  they  are  now 
allowed,  free  of  taxes.  To  this  would  be 
added  an  Increase  In  salary  of  from  $10,000 
to  $12,500.  The  House  roared  approval  of 
Brown's   proposal   by   a   voice   vote. 

The  House  rejected  by  a  voice  vote  an 
amendment  by  Representative  Judd  (Repub- 
lican. Minnesota)  to  provide  a  $6,800-a-year 
assistant.  It  also  turned  down  by  a  116-to- 
32  standing  vote  an  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative PoACK  (Democrat,  Texas)  for  a 
$5.000-a-year  additional  clerk. 

The  House  decision  on  the  measure  as  a 
whole  was  by  a  voice  vote. 


Earlier  the  supporters  of  the  measure  had 
won  a  series  of  test  votes. 

Clearly  in  control,  they  beat  back  by  large 
majorities  several  attempts  to  rewrite  a  sec- 
tion which  would  cut  the  number  of  stand- 
ing House  committees  from  48  to  19. 

Among  amendments  defeated  yesterday 
were  these: 

By  Representative  Biemiller  (Democrat, 
W,^sconsin)  to  abolish  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Rejected  by  a  127- 
to-25  st.nnding  vote. 

By  Representative  PnrENCER  (Republican, 
Minnesota)  to  prevent  absorption  of  the 
Claims  Committee  by  other  groups.  Re- 
jected by  voice  vote. 

{From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  27,  1946 1 
Truman  Gets  Congressional  Retorm  Bill — 

REoncANizATioN  or  Procfdure,  Pay  Boost, 

Pensions  Are  Included 

Washington,  July  26.— A  raise  In  pay  for 
the  Nation's  lawmakers  and  sweeping  changes 
In  the'-  methods  of  working  becam^  virtually 
assured  tonlRht  as  a  congressional  reorgan- 
ization bill  was  sent  to  President  Truman, 

The  bill,  on  which  the  Senate  completed 
action  this  afternoon,  would  raise  pay  of  Sen- 
ators and  House  Members  from  110,000  n 
year  to  $13,000  plus  a  $3,500  tax-fr^c  expense 
allowance. 

The  Senste  had  originally  voted  for  s 
RtraiRht  $6,000  salary  Incrcs^e,  but  accepted 
the  House  plnn  for  a  $3,000  raise  plus  the 
allowance.  The  latter  plan  will  net  the  legls* 
iRtor".  some  $84U  more  than  the  original  Ben- 
ste  proposal,  because  of  the  tax-free  festure. 

TSVMAN  tXrCCTKO  TO  SMN 

Mr.  Trumsn  Is  ext>ected  to  sign  the  bill 
since  he  hss  MUKK<'Mted  thnt  Congress  Mem- 
bers hud  a  raise  coming  to  them. 

The  meafture  also  makes  the  legislators  eli- 
gible for  pensions  by  allowing  them  to  make 
contributions  to  the  Federal  retirement 
system. 

It  reduces  the  number  of  Senate  commit- 
tees from  33  to  IB.  House  committees  from 
48  to  19,  Each  Chamber  would  have  a  single 
Committee  on  Armed  Forces,  instead  of  sepa- 
rate military  and  naval  committees. 

Lobbyists  would  have  to  register  their 
names,  employers,  and  .expenses,  so  Congress 
could  keep  a  better  check  on  them. 

TO  DECIDE  ON  BITDCET 

Another  major  change  calls  for  the  appro- 
priations and  taxing  committees  of  both 
Chambers  to  get  together  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year  to  recommend  a  Federal  Budget, 
specifying  the  maximum  amount  that  should 
be  spent. 

Senator  La  Follette,  Progressive,  Wiscon- 
sin, one  of  the  bill's  authors,  said  passage 
was  "a  great  step  forward  in  making  Con- 
gress more  efficient  and  more  responsive  to. 
the  will  of  the  people." 

"I  would  like  to  emphasize,"  he  said,  "that 
this  doesn't  mean  a  legislative  millennium. 
It  Is  only  a  beginning  on  which  we  will  have 
to  improve  constantly  as  we  go  along." 

LEGISLATORS  MUST  BE  EFFICIENT 

La  Follette  said  that  in  a  world-wide  con- 
flict between  Ideologies  "if  democracy  Is  to 
survive  the  legislative  arm  of  our  Govern- 
ment, which  is  the  policy-making  branch, 
must  be  made  ever  more  efficient." 

The  revamping  measure  Increases  the  ad- 
visory staffs  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees, allowing  them  to  retain  specialists  at 
salaries  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $8,000. 

Most  of  the  reorganization  plans  are  to 
become  effective  next  January  2,  when  the 
Eightieth  Congress  convenes.  This  Includes 
the  higher  salary  and  expense  accoimt  pro- 
visions. House  Memb^s  currently  get  the 
$2,500  tax-free  expense  allowance,  having 
voted  it  for  themselves  earlier  this  year, 
though  Senators  had  until  now  declined  to 
go  along  on  this  Idea. 
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CONGRESS    VACATION    DATES 

The  legislation  fixes  the  annual  vacation 
for  Congress  from  August  1  to  January  1, 
though  it  could  vote  to  stay  In  session  longer 
and  tt\t  President  could  call  It  back  during 
the  vacation  period  to  meet  emergencies. 

Before  the  Senate  gave  Its  final  approval 
to  the  plan,  Senator  Hawkxs,  Republican, 
New  Jersey,  former  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  asked  if  the 
lobbyist-control  provision  would  apply  to 
major  organizations  which  ordinarily  take 
sides  on  Important  bills. 

La  Follette  replied  that  the  provision  ap- 
plied equally  to  all  groups. 

J  From  the  New  Tork  Times  of  July  28.  1M0| 
Po«  A  Stronotr  Conc 


Although  It  did  not  achieve  In  a  single  step 
all  the  reforms  needed,  Congress  has  sent  to 
the  White  House  a  reorganization  bill  that 
assures  much  self-improvement.  One  pro- 
vision slone  Is  s  notsble  gain,  the  reduction 
In  number  of  Scnste  committee  from  33  to  16 
snd  Hotise  commlttsss  from  48  to  10.  This 
Is  In  line  with  s  recommendation  oiade  more 
than  s  year  sgo  by  s  report  to  the  National 
Planning  Assoclstlon,  which  suggested  15 
regular  stsndlng  committees  In  eseh  branch. 
Another  excellent  change  will  csU  the  sp- 
propristlons  snd  tsxing  committees  of  both 
Chsmbers  together  st  the  beginning  of  each 
yesr  to  recommend  a  f  edersl  Budget  and  set 
r  maximum  to  bs  spent.  Registry  of  lobby- 
ists in  the  corridors  of  Cspltul  Hill,  with  a 
listing  of  employers  and  sspensss,  sssms  a 
scnslbls  stipulation.  Congress  Members  are 
underpaid  st  110,000  •  jrssr.  from  the  stand* 
point  of  their  rssponslbtlltles.  the  pressnt 
trend  of  living  costs,  and  ths  kind  of  m«n 
and  women  ws  want  to  attract  to  that  oOcs. 
The  Increase  ttoSj  have  voted  tbemselves  is 
moderate. 

Congress  hss  long  suffered  from  a  multi- 
plicity of  committees  and  committee  assign- 
ments. Some  Senators  have  been  on  ss 
many  os  10  standing  and  special  committees, 
besides  having  the  duty  to  be  on  the  floor 
and  carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  office  work. 
Legislative  action  has  suffered  through  fail- 
ure to  find  quorums  on  the  floor  or  In  com- 
mittee, a  situation  easy  to  seize  upon  as  a 
device  for  delay. 

Senator  La  Follettx,  one  of  the  authors, 
acknowledges  that  the  passed  bill  Is  not  per- 
fect. But  it  Is  a  beginning  and  a  good  one. 
Congress  Members  should  now  be  able  to  do 
their  Job  more  creditably,  and,  having  less 
anxiety  over  their  personal  pocketbooks,  can 
confine  their  attention  more  fully  to  the  es- 
sential business  of  making  the  Nation's  laws. 

{Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  of  July 
26,  19461 

Reform  in  the  House 

The  La  Follette-Monroney  congressional  re- 
form bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  yesterday, 
carries  the  reorganization  of  Congress  about 
as  far  forward  as  politically  possible  in  a  first 
attempt. 

Only  one  major  deletion — the  provision 
for  a  director  of  Congress  personnel — was 
made  by  the  Senate  when  It  passed  the  bill 
with  the  surprisingly  large  margin  of  49  to 
16  on  June  10. 

The  provisions  for  majority  and  minority 
policy  committees  and  for  a  Joint  legislative- 
executive  council  were  knocked  out  of  the 
bill  preparatory  to  its  Introduction  on  the 
House  floor,  in  order  to  make  it  acceptable 
to  leaders  of  both  parties.  So  was  the  pro- 
vision for  an  $8,0C0-a-year  executive  assist- 
ant for  every  Member.  These  deletions,  how- 
ever, do  not  affect  the  main  purpose  of  the 
bill,  which  is  to  make  the  cumbersome,  creak- 
ing machinery  of  Congress  more  workable. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  is  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  committees.  The  Senate  voted 
to  reduce  its  33  committees  to  15.    The  com- 


promise bill  submitted  to  the  House  reduces 
the  48  House  committees  to  19.  To  whittle 
the  unwieldly  congeries  of  81  congressional 
committees  down  to  34  Is  a  worth-while  ac- 
complishment. 

The  reorganization  makes  Congress  better 
able  to  go  about  the  further  business  of  com- 
pleting its  own  modernization. 

[From    the    New    Tork    Herald    Tribune    of 

July  26,  19461 
Houss  Passes  Bnx  To  Raies  Ooncrxbs  Pat — 

Vara  $12,500  Salary  and  EuonnJTY  ros 

Pension — Committees  Arx  Ctrr 

Washington,  July  36. — The  House  passed, 
229  to  61.  a  bill  to  boost  salaries  of  Con- 
gressmen, make  them  eligible  for  pensions 
and  overhaul  the  machinery  by  which  they 
work. 

The  tradition-shattering  measiure.  among 
other  things,  slashes  the  number  of  House 
oonunlttees  from  48  to  19  and  of  Senate  com- 
mittees from  83  to  16. 

The  Senate  passed  similar  leglslstlon  June 
11.  The  two  versions  will  be  sent  to  a  Sen- 
ate-Bouse conference  committee  for  adjtist- 
ment  of  differences. 

The  Senate  measurs  would  Increase  the 
yearly  pay  of  Members  from  $10,000  to 
$16,000.  but  the  House  voted  to  limit  the 
raise  to  $13,600  snnually. 

Under  the  House  version,  however,  a  •3,800 
yearly,  tsi-free  eipenfe  jfund  for  Members 
would  be  retained.  tJnder  the  Senste's  bill, 
this  allowsnce  would  be  stMllsbed, 

The  Senst«  measurs  also  provldsd  for  sn 
M.OOO-s-fssr  sdmlnistrstlvs  assistant  for 
each  liflslator,  but  thk  Mouse  refused  to  $«• 
ospi  tbis  proposal. 

Tbs  Houss  rs)Mtsd  by  a  votes  vou  an 
amendment  by  Representallvs  Waltbi  M, 
Juw.  Itepubllean,  of  Minnesota,  to  provMs 
a  $0.8OO-a-year  assistant.  It  also  tumsd 
down  by  a  llO-to-33  standing  vote  an  smend- 
ment  by  Representative  W.  R,  Posos.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Texas,  for  a  $6,000-s-year  additional 
clerk. 

Among  other  amendments  defeated  today 
were  these: 

By  Representative  Andrsw  BiSMnxxa, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  to  abolish  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  Re- 
jected by  a  127-to-25  rtandlng  vote. 

By  Representative  John  E  Lyle,  Democrat, 
of  "Texas,  to  prevent  consolidation  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee  Into 
the  Civil  Service  and  Pulllc  Works  Commit- 
tees.    Rejected  by  a  92-to-46  standing  vote. 

By  Representative  Willlam  A.  PrrrcNaEi. 
Republican,  of  Minnesota,  to  prevent  absorp- 
tion of  the  Claims  Committee  by  other 
groups.     Rejected  by  voice  vote. 

Written  into  the  measure  by  a  voice  vote 
was  a  provision  by  Representative  Christian 
A.  Heeter.  Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
quiring committees  to  hold  special  sessions 
to  hear  members  testify  on  bills  they  intro- 
duce. 

The  Herter  proposal  later  was  stricken 
from  the  bill,  however,  after  a  personal  ap- 
peal from  Speaker  Sam  Ratbubn,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  for  such  action. 

The  pension  section  of  the  bill  provides 
that  Members  are  eligible  for  civll-servlce 
benefits  after  6  years'  service,  if  they  make 
contributions  to  the  retirement  fund. 

Another  controversial  proposal  was  one  to 
require  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  meet  at  the  start  of  each  Congress  and 
recommend  the  maximum  amount  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  year  ahead. 

House  Appropriations  Committee  members 
fought  tbis  sectloa  on  grounds  it  would  set 
up  a  new  group  to  determine  fiscal  policy. 

A  motion  by  Representative  John  ToBxa, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  to  strike  It  from 
the  bUl  was  rejected  by  a  lOl-to-27  standing 
vote,  however. 


Among  the  changes  in  procedure  under  the 
bill  are  these: 

1.  Provision  Is  made  to  do  away  with  all 
oongreasional  action  on  minor  claims,  pen- 
sion, and  local  bills.  Instead,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  Inrolved.  various  de- 
partments or  agencies  would  handle  the 
matter. 

3.  Congress  would  adjourn  annually  from 
at  least  August  1  to  January  1  to  give  Mem- 
bers more  time  to  learn  the  desires  of  their 
constituents. 

3.  Lobbyists  would  be  required  to  regteter 
their  names  and  employers  and  keep  a  record 
of  expenses. 

The  Senate  measure  contained  a  provision 
for  establishment  of  majority  and  minority 
policy  committees  In  each  Chamber,  but  the 
Hotise  did  .not  Include  thle  section. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times  of  July  38.  I046|  ^ 
HovsB  VoTBS  $13,600  Pat  and  BxraMscs  or 

$3,600 
(ByO.  P.  Trussell) 

WAaMiwoTow,  July  28.— Ths  House  passed 

tonight  Its  own  congressional  reorganisation 
bill,  s  measure  deelgnsd  to  modernise  the 
leglslstlvc  branch  so  It  might  meet  more  ef- 
fectively the  Impacts  of  the  present-day 
load— and  in  doing  It  rejected  a  p4y  Increase 
for  sach  Member  from  $10400  a  year  to  $]8,> 
000.  such  as  the  Senste  recently  spproved. 

Instead,  the  Hotase  voted,  t>y  voice,  thst  ths 
sslsry  rise  bs  to  •13,600  a  yesr.  but  added 
to  this  an  expense  asoount  of  $3300  a  year, 
paysbis  In  monthly  Installments,  which 
would  not  hsve  to  be  sccfTttnted  for  to  snjr- 
one, 

"Ut's  do  It  the  honest  wsy,"  shouted  Rep- 
resentative OuMNct  J.  laoww.  Hepubllcsn, 
of  Ohio,  sponsor  of  the  ehsngs, 

Many  figured  thst  the  srrsngement  would 
mean  more  than  $16,000  ealary  as  the  Brown 
amendment  specified  that  the  $3,500  expense 
account  would  not  be  subject  to  Income  tax- 
ation. 

Just  tMfore  taking  the  passage  vote,  the 
House  concurred  with  the  Senate  in  approv- 
ing a  plan  under  which  Membera  of  Con- 
gress could  qualify  for  entry  Into  the  Federal 
retirement  and  pension  system. 

The  flnsl  passage  vote  was  229  to  61. 

Tlie  Rouse  measure  now  goes  to  conference 
for  the  adjustment  of  numerous  differences 
between  Its  program  and  that  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  predicted  freely  that  these  differ- 
ences would  be  Ironed  out  and  that  the  first 
efforts  of  Congress  since  1931  to  reorganize 
Its  physical  set-up  and  operational  proce- 
dures would  be  sent  to  the  White  House  for 
President  Truman  Is  signs  txire  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  changes  would  become  effective  with 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  which  convenes  In 
January. 

Bowing  to  tradition  which  has  caused  Con- 
gress for  generations  to  preserve  and  add 
to  Its  standing  committees,  the  House  agreed 
to  have  the  number  of  standing  committees 
reduced  from  48  to  19. 

While  some  Members  protested  that  the 
seniority  system  would  suffer,  they  were 
quieted  somewhat  by  assurances  that  the 
manning  and  heading  of  the  consolidated 
committees  would  be  handled  entirely  by  the 
new  Congress,  with  no  Senate  or  House  rules 
changed. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  cutting  the  numbw 
of  its  standing  committees  from  32  to  15. 

Besides  consolidating  physical  machinery 
and  streamlining  procedures  in  the  interect 
of  better  concentrated  and  more  efficient 
operation,  both  the  Hotise  and  Senate  bills 
set  out  to  strengthen  controls  on  expendi- 
tures GO  as  to  put  the  National  Budget  into 
balance  and  hold  it  there. 

This  would  be  sought  by  holding  appio- 
prlations  in  line  with  (v  below  revenve  iw- 
ceiptB.    Before     beginnlnc    to  '"'' 

there  would  t>e  adopted  a  " 
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wbicb  would  have  to  be  followed  throughout 
each  year. 

While  Senate  and  House  plans  differ  as 
to  detail,  they  both  would  prescribe  lor 
meetings  at  the  beginning  of  each  congres- 
alonal  seaalon  of  members  of  appropriation 
committees  In  both  houses  with  those  of  the 
HouM  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committees,  the  tax  drafting 
bodies  to  lay  out  the  legislative  budget. 

By  February  15  or  March  1  (the  dates  differ 
In  the  bills)  there  would  be  reports  to  Con- 
gress on  estimated  over-all  Federal  recelpU 
and  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
If  estimated  outlay  exceeded  estimated  re- 
eelpts.  Congress  would  be  required  to  In- 
crease the  debt  limit  before  It  could  appro- 
priate beyond  Income. 

This  program  was  fought  bitterly  by  most 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  who 
contended  that  it  lacked  realism  and  would 
not  work.  The  House  voted  101  to  27  to 
give  it  a  trial. 

racia  hail  or  amcnsmknts 
Throughout  the  afternoon  and  Into  the 
evening  the  98-page  bill  containing  the  re- 
organization program  went  under  a  hall  of 
proposed  amendments. 

For  the  most  part,  the  measure  rode  to 
final  passage  In  much  the  same  form  It  was 
taken  to  the  floor  under  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  Representative  A.  S.  Monsonit,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oklahoma,  and  Representative 
Kvxarrr  M.  EMrksen.  Republican,  of  Illinois. 
These  were  top  House  men  on  the  Special 
Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization,  tmder 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Robekt  M.  La 
FoLLKTTZ,  Progressive,  of  Wisconsin,  which 
worked  out  the  program  after  months  of 
study  of  congressional  weaknesses  in  the 
light  of  todays  Impacts  on  the  legislative 
branch. 


United  SUtes  Zone's  Cvil  Rale  Gains, 
Bellamy  Finds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  ninth  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  This  series  Is  called 
A  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  depicts  Mr. 
Bellamy's  impressions  of  Europe  as  it  ap- 
peared early  in  the  spring  of  the  year: 

Alongside  the  military  occupation  of  Ger- 
many by  the  four  victorious  powers  there  has 
been  created  In  our  rone,  at  least,  a  parallel 
■et-up  of  civil  governments  which  I  should 
like  to  describe  more  fully. 

So  far  as  we  knew,  the  American  eone  of 
occupation,  whose  poptilation  Is  18.000,000,  is 
far  ahead  of  the  aones  occupied  by  our  allies 
In  attempting  to  restore  civil  government  to 
the  Germans  themselvee.  The  Russians  act 
as  If  they  never  want  to.  The  French  have 
not  declared  themselves,  and  the  British 
have  Aot  got  around  to  it  yet. 

The  American  tone  of  occupation  has  been 
divided  Into  three  psrts.  each  called  a  land. 
They  are  Land  Bavaria.  Land  Wurtemberg- 
Baden,  and  Land  Greater  Hesse.  The  latter 
two  are  new  political  subdlvtslcns  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  marriage  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  Is 
something  new.  brought  about  by  the  neces- 
sity of  dividing  Germany  Into  four  parts,  and 
the  Btden  people  are  not  so  sure  they  like 
the  Wurtembergers  and  Tlce  versa.    Greater 


Hesse  was  frankly  the  composite  of  a  num- 
ber of  portions  of  Germany,  each  of  which 
belonged  to  a  different  division,  but  the  Hesse 
experiment  seems  to  be  working  out  more 
smoothly,  if  anything,  than  the  Wurtemberg- 
Baden  one.  so  far  as  the  reception  by  the 
Germans  themselves  Is  concerned. 

Each  of  the  three  divisions  of  our  zone  has 
a  minister  president  and  a  cabinet  of  Its  own. 
all  composed  of  carefully  screened  non-Nazis, 
but  most  of  them,  as  I  have  said,  are  old  and 
tired.  One  has  to  respect  them  for  the  hope- 
less fight  they  made  against  the  Nazis,  but 
their  powers  to  govern  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  Impressive. 

COUNCIL    IS   COOKOINATOR 

Over  the  three  subdivisions  Is  the  Laender- 
rat.  the  council  of  the  lands,  which  meets  at 
Stuttgart  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
United  States  authorities.  It  coordinates  all 
matters  of  German  administration  affecting 
more  than  one  land  in  the  United  States 
zone.  It  Is  designed  to  fill  the  need  resulting 
from  the  lack  of  a  central  administration 
and  to  restore  German  responsibility  and 
self-government.  The  burgomelster  of 
Bremen,  the  United  States  Seaport  Enclave. 
sits  with  the  ministers-president  of  Bavaria. 
Wurtemberg-Baden  and  Greater  Hesse,  but 
takes  part  only  when  the  Interests  of  his  area 
are  concerned. 

The  Laenderrat  has  set  up  seven  commit- 
tees which  process  all  matters  which  finally 
go  before  the  body  Itself  for  settlement. 
That  Is.  these  committees  deal  with  evacua- 
tion and  resettlement,  food  and  agrlctilture, 
transportation,  economics,  Industry,  and  ex- 
port and  import. 

The  military  arm  of  the  United  States  In 
our  zone  of  occupation  has  been  ably  assisted 
In  setting  up  the  new  civil  governments  in 
Germany  by  a  group  of  remarkable  political 
experts  who  came  mostly  from  the  colleges 
of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  James  K.  Pollock,  senior  representative 
of  the  deputy  military  government  who  sits 
with  the  Laenderrat  In  Stuttgart.  Is  an  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Pollock  was  professor  of  political 
science  and  chairman  of  the  division  of  social 
sciences  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  hav- 
ing taught  previously  at  Harvard.  Ohio  State, 
and  Stanford. 

S'lUUmj    NAZI    PERIOD 

He  made  a  major  part  of  his  work  the 
study  of  Germany  since  1933. 

Another  man  who  turned  out  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  as  a  political  adviser  to 
the  military  government  was  Dr.  Walter  Dorn. 
formerly  of  Ohio  State  University  and  later 
of  Columbia,  where  he  was  professor  of 
modern  European  history.  He  had  studied 
deeply  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  and  written 
a  book  about  it.  He  had  spent  many  years 
In  Germany  prior  to  the  war  and  speaks  Ger- 
man very  well.  He  Is  a  man  of  Infinite  tact 
and  understanding  and  has  been  retained  by 
Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  as  a  special  political 
adviser  In  which  capacity  he  travels  over  the 
whole  German  military  occupied  zone,  re- 
porting back  to  the  deputy  administration 
what  he  has  seen. 

I  found  a  persistent  demand  on  the  part  of 
all  the  high  command  in  Germany,  headed 
by  none  other  than  Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney 
himself  and  General  Clay,  for  the  return  to 
Germany  of  Col.  W.  W.  Dawson,  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Law  School,  who  has  been  In 
Germany  a  year  along  with  Pollock.  Dorn. 
and  some  of  the  other  special  political  ad- 
visers, working  out  the  set-up  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

Colonel  Dawson's  work  Is  highly  praised 
by  the  high  command,  and  General  Clay 
partlctilarly  begged  me  to  ask  President 
Leutner,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  to 
request  the  trustees  to  extend  Colonel  Daw- 
son's leave  of  abt^ence  1  year  so  that  he 
might  return  to  Germany  and  complete  his 
work.  (I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  university 
was  most  cooperative  In  this  matter  and  that 


Colonel  Dawson  has  already  rettirned  to  his 
important  uncompleted  work  In  Germany.) 

Men  of  the  caliber  of  Pollock.  Dorn.  and 
Dawson,  who  are  willing  to  serve  In  the 
thankless  Job  of  reconstituting  of  German 
civil  government,  are  hard  to  find. 

In  addition  to  political  advisers,  America 
has  furnished  the  Army  In  Germany  with 
equally  able  financial  and  economic  advisers, 
and  the  Army  has  avidly  accepted  their 
services. 

America  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
speed  with  which  representatives  of  this 
young  western  republic  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  Intricate  E\iropean  politics.  It 
has  been  surely  due  to  the  wise  advice  of 
such  counselors  as  the  above-named  three 
that  this  has  been  possible. 

One  who  Is  used  to  the  simple  tides  and 
currents  of  American  politics  and  knows  the 
pressure  groups  in  a  body  like  the  American 
Congress  or  the  State  legislature  in  Colum- 
bus, or  the  city  council  In  Cleveland,  has 
little  comprehension  of  the  Infinitely  more 
complicated  task  which  confronts  one  who 
would  walk  with  certain  tread  the  maze  of 
European  politics,  where  some  of  the  preju- 
dices are  2,000  years  old,  and  where,  by  the 
overlay  of  one  pressure  atop  another,  a  final 
result  Is  produced  so  disconcerting  as  to  In- 
spire the  novice  to  wash  his  hands  of  It  all 
and  go  back  to  Emporia,  Kans.,  or  Chllll- 
cothe.  Ohio. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say.  and  have  said  In  so  many  ways,  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  do,  unless  we  sell  Amer- 
ica short  In  the  effort  to  work  out  a  better 
world  for  everyone.  We  have  to  stick  to  the 
hard  and  difficult  task.  We  have  got  to  keep 
our  noses  to  the  grindstone.  No  longer  cah 
we  be  the  young  knight  In  shining  armor, 
who,  having  slain  the  dragon,  sheathes  his 
sword  and  goes  home  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Somebody  has  to  stay  around  and 
dlpose  of  the  body. 


Why  I  Voted  Against  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  against  continuance  of  the  OPA 
since  the  European  phase  of  the  war 
ended  more  than  15  months  ago.  It  is 
doubtful  if  OPA  ever  did  any  good  com- 
mensurate with  its  cost  and  the  definite 
harm  that  we  know  that  it  has  done  to 
the  American  economy. 

The  OPA  is  not  simply  a  poorly  ad- 
ministered agency — it  is  a  vicious  law 
that  is  against  both  common  sense  and 
logic. 

It  is  not  only  a  bureaucratic  play- 
thing— It  is  a  device  for  sharing  the 
wealth. 

It  does  not  simply  leave  the  way  open 
for  a  little  Government  favoritism — Its 
very  existence  encourages  corruption 
and  deceives  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Its  prinsipal  virtues,  as  extolled  by  its 
friends,  are  really  its  most  dangerous 
vices.  It  has  put  out  of  business  thou- 
sands of  small  manufacturers  and 
merchants. 

The  OPA  has  encouraged  shif  tlessness, 
created  widespread,  almost  universal  dis- 
regard for  Federal  laws:  brought  black 
markets  into  being,  impoverished  elderly 
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men  and  women  who  owned  real  estate 
and  were  dependent  upon  their  income 
from  such  real  property,  shifted  the  bur- 
den of  economic  livelihood  from  the  backs 
of  those  most  able  to  pay  to  the  backs  of 
those  least  able  to  pay,  changed  Amer- 
ica's traditional  business  practices  and 
created  a  huge,  self-perpetuating  bureau- 
cratic lobby  in  Washington  and  in  every 
big  city  of  the  Nation. 

The  OPA.  most  of  all,  is  nothing  In 
the  world  but  a  propaganda  device  to 
prove  to  the  people  that  something  Is  true 
that  is  not  true— namely,  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  succeeded  In  holding  the 
cost  of  living  although  allowing  wide- 
spread graft,  exorbitant  wage  demands, 
and  continued,  unremitting  deficit  fi- 
nancing. 

The  longer  we  keep  OPA,  the  longer 
It  will  be  before  millions  of  automobiles, 
washing  machines,  ironers.  milking  ma- 
chines, and  every  conceivable  type  of 
device  needed  on  the  farms.  In  the  fac- 
tories, and  in  the  homes  of  America  are 
available  in  quantity.  This  Is  true  be- 
cause by  Its  very  existence  the  OPA 
stymies  business,  places  an  artificial  fac- 
tor In  between  the  regular  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  which  operates  between 
millions  of  buyers  and  sellers  at  every 
stage  of  the  accumulation,  production, 
and  distribution  of  supplies,  machines, 
and  Implements. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  byprod- 
ucts of  OPA — and  part  and  parcel  of  the 
OPA  program — is  the  so-called  "con- 
sumer" subsidy  program,  which  has  done 
more  to  delude  housewives  and  women 
shoppers  generally  than  any  other  single 
fictor  In  American  economic  life.  By 
using  money  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
to  pay  a  ptu't  of  our  butter  bill,  or  bread 
bill  or  clothing  bill  or  some  other  essen- 
tial, the  administration  has  convinced 
millions  of  people  that  the  price  of  these 
commodities  has  been  held  down.  When 
OPA  was  lifted  briefiy  recently  and  the 
subsidy  ended,  the  prices  of  these  com- 
modities naturally  went  up  a  few  cents 
to  make  up  for  the  subsidy.  Millions 
of  Americans  looked  at  the  new  prices 
and  then  began  to  cry  about  the  appar- 
ent Increased  cost.  Yet,  if  they  would 
but  stop  and  think,  they  would  under- 
stand that  by  paying  the  amount  of  the 
previous  subsidy  direct,  they  actually 
were  saving  money.  Under  the  subsidy 
program,  these  same  Americans  have  to 
pay  part  of  their  grocery  or  clothing  bill 
by  paying  additional  taxes.  If  the  sub- 
sidy program  could  be  discontinued  per- 
manently, then  the  amount  of  taxes  they 
would  have  to  pay  in  the  future  would  be 
lowered  proportionately,  other  things 
being  equal. 

Personally,  I  would  rather  pay  my 
groceryman  than  to  have  to  pay  part  of 
my  grocery  bill  on  my  tax  bill.  When 
subsidies  are  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment the  cost  of  the  subsidy  is  not  the 
only  cost.  In  addition  to  paying  the 
actual  subsidy,  bureaucrats  have  to  be 
paid  to  compute  the  subsidy,  to  Issue  the 
subsidy  checks,  to  check  on  the  bureau- 
crats who  Issue  the  checks,  and  other 
charges  accrue.  All  of  this  Is  expen- 
sive— and  It  Is  added  to  the  tax  bill. 

PerhaiK  the  most  pernicious  part  of 
OPA  has  drawn  the  least  attention  from 
Americans,   although   when   the   same 


program  was  put  forward  by  Huey  Long 
under  the  lerm,  "Share  the  wealth,"  he 
was  labeled  as  a  demagogue.  I  refer  to 
the  so-called  rent-control  features  of 
OPA.  There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
people  deserved  and  had  a  right  to  some 
protection  from  a  small  minority  of 
greedy  and  avaricious  and  unscrupulous 
landlords  who  would  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  war-created  housing  scarcity 
to  reap  a  fortime.  But  this  need  did  not 
and  does  not  excuse  the  manner  in  which 
OPA  has  administered  Its  rent  control. 

There  Is  a  widespread  feeling  In  this 
country  that  the  landlord  is  always  rich, 
greedy,  and  avaricious,  while  the  laborer 
Is  always  poor,  needy,  and  simple-mind- 
ed. Yet.  let  us  ttke  the  case  of  an  old 
woman  whom  I  know.  When  her  hus- 
band died,  he  left  her  an  Income  of  $50 
from  Insurance  and  three  houses.  Bach 
of  the  houses  rented  for  $30  a  month  In 
1940.  On  that  $90  she  took  in,  she  made 
approximately  $20  a  month  profit. 

The  man  who  lived  in  house  No.  1  was 
making  $100  in  1S40.  He  has  lived  there 
since  that  time,  but  during  the  war  he 
made  upward  of  $400  a  month  and  to- 
day is  making  $350  or  thereabouts.  Yet, 
the  OPA  has  held  the  line  on  his  rent. 
The  elderly  woman  still  gets  only  $30  a 
month  for  her  house,  although  the  cost 
of  maintaining  It  has  gone  up  at  least 
100  percent. 

Virtually  the  same  situation  Is  true  In 
the  other  two  houses  she  owns.  It  is  also 
true  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
cases. 

Now,  I  ask  In  all  fairness,  why  should 
she  be  penalized  In  favor  of  the  able 
workman  who  could  have  paid  more  rent 
and  should  have  paid  more  rent  in  view 
of  the  rising  cost  of  living  to  her.  He 
spent  the  money  he  saved  on  rent  in  the 
beer  parlor,  so  we  have  the  amazing  In- 
stance of  the  Government  Itself  cooper- 
ating with  certain  of  its  citizens  In  what 
amounts  to  a  case  of  taking  money  away 
from  a  needy  elderly  woman  and  giving 
It  to  the  manufacturers  of  beer  and  the 
retailers  of  beer. 

This  has  not  happened  just  once,  but 
tens  of  thousands  of  times  through  the 
vicious  and  unfair  manner  in  which  OPA 
has  administered  a  law  obviously  de- 
signed to  protect  renters  against  a  few 
unscrupulous  landlords  who  would  have, 
if  not  prevented,  raised  rents  sky  high. 

The  OPA  not  only  has  encouraged  ab- 
surd economic  thinking,  and  "share  the 
wealth."  it  has  actually  made  criminals 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  otherwise 
honest  businessmen.  Everybody  con- 
cedes— at  least,  everyone  whom  I  know — 
that  it  was  Impossible  for  a  grocer,  a 
druggist,  or  any  other  type  of  business- 
man to  stay  in  business  from  1941 
through  1945  without  violating  one  of  the 
OPA  rules  or  regulations  either  Inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally.  As  a  result, 
as  businessmen  came  to  see  that  they 
could  not  possibly  obey  the  law  and  stay 
In  business,  we  witnessed  widespread 
contempt  for  the  law.  and.  In  some  com- 
munities, wholesale  disregard  of  the  law. 
The  busines-i^men  In  some  lines  banded 
together,  and  all  of  them  deliberately 
violated  the  OPA  on  the  theory  that  the 
agency  could  not  possibly  arrest  every 
one  of  them,  or  it  would  draw  too  niucii 
public  notice  to  its  unfair  regulations 


and  practices.  The  theory  proved  to  be 
correct. 

Now,  the  OPA  Is  back  In  existence,  and 
there  are  those  persons  who  are  heaving 
a  sigh  of  relief,  although  if  they  consid- 
ered all  the  Implications  they  undoubt- 
edly would  agree  with  me  and  with  other 
Congressmen  who  want  to  see  OPA 
thrown  out  the  window. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  get  rid  of  OPA 
sometime — why  not  get  rid  of  It  Imme- 
diately and  get  started  on  the  road  to 
peace,  production,  and  prosperity?  We 
will  never  get  anywhere — as  individuals 
or  as  a  Nation — by  deluding  ourselves. 


Minimum  Wi^e  Lefislation 


REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wncxiifsiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  th« 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SabathI 
has  told  us  he  has  endeavored  to  have 
the  Rules  Committee  report  a  rule  on  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  wage-and- 
hour  bill  but  has  been  unsuccessful.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
efforts  which  I  know  have  been  sincere 
and  diligent. 

But  the  Rules  Committee  has  not 
budged.  For  that  reason  I  have  placed 
discharge  petition  No.  34  on  the  Speak- 
er's desk  in  an  effort  to  get  the  bill  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage  to  65  cents  an 
hour  on  the  floor  for  action.  To  date, 
141  Members  have  signed  the  petition. 

There  Is  no  more  Important  piece  of 
legislation  before  us.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  still  working  for  40  cents  an 
hour.  They  hardly  can  be  considered 
as  good  customers.  Their  deplorable 
economic  position  should  not  only  arouse 
our  humanitarian  Instincts.  It  should 
also  be  recognized  as  a  drag  on  our 
economy.  Their  plight  needs  remeds^ng 
now — not  10  years  from  now. 

I  hope  additional  Members  will  sign 
the  discharge  petition  so  we  can  act  on 
this  much  needed  legislation  before  the 
session  adjourns. 


GHnmunist  In&ltration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VXUIONT 

IN  THE  HOTTSX  OF  REPREBENTATIW 
Saturday.  July  27,  1946   • 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricoro,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  appearing  in  the  July 
25  issue  of  the  Suburban  List,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Essex  Junc- 
Uon,  Vt. 

I  submit  this  editorial  for  the  attention 
of  the  Members  as  further  evidence  of 
the  Communist  infiltration  in  this  ooim« 
try,  which  has  been  spoken  of  here  ia 
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this  House  and  to  which  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Tom  Clark  referred  in  his  speech 
before  the  Chicago  Bar  Association. 

This  Is  what  is  happening  in  my  own 
State  of  Vermont: 

IFrom  the  Suburban  List.  Euex  Junction. 

Vt..  of  July  35.  19461 

Motx  ABOtrr  psorcssoi  Nuotnar  and 

COMMUNISM 

A  tempest  was  stirred  up  In  »  teapot  when 
this  paper  merely  made  the  statement  that 
a  Communist  meeting  In  Barre  bad  endorsed 
Prof.  Andrew  Nuqulst  for  Representative  In 
Congress.  Tbe  professor  was  not  charged  as 
bdng  a  Communist  although  some  readers 
put  that  Implication  on  It.  But  it  seems  that 
this  endorsement  was  made  before  Profrrsor 
Nuqulst  filed  bis  name  for  a  petition  to  get 
his  name  on  tbe  ballot.  That  is  an  old  trick 
and  Is  often  used  in  order  to  force  a  candi- 
date into  a  political  campaign.  After  that 
endorsement,  tbe  parlor  pinks  and  fellow 
travelers  rusbed  to  sign  the  petition. 

There  is.  though,  no  evidence  that  Profes- 
sor Nuqulst  has  repudiated  the  endorsement 
he  has  received  from  tbe  Communists. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  that  he  places  some 
value  on  that  endorsement.  Anyway,  he  was 
willing  to  go  along  under  such  conditions 
and  It  appears  tbat  he  cannot  help  himself. 

Some  labor  organizations  have  endorsed 
Professor  Nuqulst  for  Representative.  It  Is 
very  evident  tbat  tbey  know  what  to  expect 
of  him  or  else  they  would  not  have  done  so. 

Some  organizations,  connected  with  tbe 
University  of  Vermont,  have  also  endorsed 
Professor  Nuqulst  and.  by  the  same  line  of 
reasoning,  those  organizations  probably  know 
what  they  can  expect  from  Professor  Nuqulst 
In  favoring  or  opposing  certain  legislation. 

No  organization  or  no  group  of  people  will 
endorse  any  candidate,  particularly  for  a  leg- 
MaUve  offlce.  unless  they  are  pretty  well 
■ktlafled  that  tbe  candidate  is  In  sympathy 
with  the  principles  they  favor. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  or  startling  about 
the  CommunlsU  and  their  meeting  In  Barre 
In  endorsing  Professor  Nuqulst.  Several 
other  organizations  have  done  that  same 
thing.  But  it  must  be  clear  that  such  organ- 
isations as  have  endorsed  Professor  Nuqulst 
know  pretty  well  what  tbey  may  expect  of 
him. 

And  let  this  paper  make  it  clear  that  no 
one  has  charged  that  Professor  Nuqulst  is  a 
Communi3t.  There  is.  though,  a  question 
If  his  past  record  will  show  that  he  Is  truly 
a  member  of  tbe  Republican  Party. 


American  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Chester  Bowles  stated  that  he  had  al- 
ways believed  that  price  and  rent  con- 
trols were  only  part  of  a  whole  system  of 
controls.  He  said  he  was  in  favor  of 
Government  control  over  wages,  over 
kMins  to  business  and  the  supply  of  bank 
credit.  He  was  in  favor  of  higher  in- 
come taxes,  and  he  developed  a  plan  to 
pay  veterans  terminal  leave  with  a  kind 
of  Government  script.  But  this  was  not 
all.  He  advocated  the  effective  vise  of  all 
and  other  powers  which  can  be  "useful." 
especially  fiscal  and  monetary  powers. 
His  whole  thesis  was  that  controls  would 
establish  economic  stabilization. 


I  do  not  think  that  America  wants 
economic  stabilization.  There  cannot  be 
progress  that  way.  If  we  had  followed 
that  course  after  the  last  war,  where 
would  we  have  gone?  We  would  have 
stagnated.  There  would  not  have  been 
increased  production;  the  Incentive  for 
inventors  to  produce  would  not  have 
been  provided,  and  we  would  not  have 
had  an  increase  in  the  number  of  jobs. 

Yes.  it  is  men  like  Mr.  Bowles  who 
want  to  stabilize  things  In  order  that  they 
can  place  their  political  controls  into 
operation.  They  want  to  transfer  the 
power  of  our  ecohomy  from  the  private 
citizen  to  Government.  This  is  not  what 
our  boys  fought  for.  The  very  basis  of 
Hitler's  philosophy  was  just  what 
Bowles  contends  for — placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  the  power  to  con- 
trol. Yes,  the  control  of  credit  and  the 
issuance  of  directives  or  executive-made 
law,  are  the  essential  powers  for  main- 
tenance of  a  goverrunentally  controlled 
society.    That  is  all  communism  is. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  delivered  an 
address  over  a  coast-to-coast  network  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  on  the 
subject  of  OPA.  I  ask  that  this  address, 
entitled  "The  Fight  for  Freedom  From 
OPA  Goes  On,"  be  reproduced  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

My  fellow  Americans,  I  am  happy  to  speak 
this  afternoon  about  the  most  Important 
topic  on  America's  domestic  scene  today — the 
OPA — a  topic  affecting  each  of  us,  a  topic 
affecting  every  housewife,  veteran,  grocer, 
salesman,  auto  dealer,  farmer,  lumber  mer- 
chant, and  all  the  rest  of  us.  It  affects  the 
housing,  the  foods,  the  refrigerators  and 
radios  and  washing  machines,  which  we  have 
been  waiting  to  buy. 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  about  freedom, 
my  fellow  Americans.  And  about  the  prices 
that  mama  and  papa  pay  for  milk  and  butter 
and  meat  and  other  things. 

siGNmcANCE  or  rsAB 

And,  yes,  about  fear — fear  which  is  the 
great  enemy  of  freedom,  fear  bred  by  OPA. 
Yes,  the  fear  bred  by  bureaucracy  to  make 
mamma  and  papa  afraid  that  they  will  be 
Inadequate  if  they  are  free  to  buy  as  they 
please  or  sell  as  they  please  without  OPA. 

This  matter  of  fear  is  tremendously  im- 
portant. Pear  Is  a  weapon  of  OPA's  col- 
lectlvists  to  make  us  afraid  of  freedom  and 
of  a  free  economy.  It  is  their  weapon  to 
cause  distrust  among  Americans,  to  cause 
class  hatreds,  to  cause  frictions  between 
farmers  and  city  folks. 

But,  friends,  with  confidence,  now  let  us 
approach  this  problem.  Let  us  review  the 
past  and  draw  up  a  program  for  the  future. 

THI  RESTORATION  OT  OPA 

Now,  you  recall  that  on  June  30.  OPA  died, 
because  tbe  President  vetoed  the  compromise 
extension  bill. 

For  file  next  4  weeks,  America  was  free 
at  long  last  from  OPA's  chains — free  from 
Its  snoopers,  free  from  its  gestapo.  America 
was  emancipated  from  OPA's  wild  coUectivist 
planners  who  hate  free  enterprise  and  want 
State  socialism. 

Businessmen,  who  had  been  persecuted  by 
OPA.  who  had  been  brow-l)eaten  by  it,  cowed 
by  it,  who  bad  written  and  spoken  to  their 
Congressmen  with  terror  of  OPA  in  their 
hearts,  could  once  again  hold  their  heads 
high.  Businessmen  couid  go  Into  all-out 
production,  and  they  did  just  that. 

Then,  on  July  24,  the  Senate,  foUowlng 
the  House's  action,  restored  OPA.  The  Sen- 
ate had  been  pressured  by  the  administra- 


tion, pressured  by  the  34.000  OPA  bureau- 
crats who  wanted  to  retain  their  Jobs,  pres- 
sured by  Communists  and  pinks  and  pres- 
sured too,  by  some  misguided  folks  who  had 
unfortunately  swallowed  OPA's  fear  prop- 
aganda. 

WHY    1    VOTED    AGAINST    OPA 

I  voted  against  the  restoration  of  OPA.  I 
voted  against  it,  because  I  believe  in  these 
points: 

1.  I  believe  in  mamma  and  papa.  I  believe 
that,  mamma  Is  wiser  than  Chester  Bowles 
and  papa  is  wiser  than  Paul  Porter.  Mamma 
can  control  prices  by  herself,  by  refusing  to 
patronize  gougers  and  chlselers. 

2.  I  believe  in  the  soundness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  know  that  tbey  are  not 
racketeers  or  suckers.  They  lived  165  years 
without  OPA. 

3  I  believe  that  with  the  war  over,  OPA 
has  no  more  Justification  for  existence. 

4.  That  rent  controls — equitable  for  the 
property  owner  as  well  as  for  the  tenant — 
could  be  handled  by  the  States. 

5.  Another  reason  for  my  opposing  OPA 
Is  that  I  know  it  has  fostered  black  markets, 
fostered  crime,  fostered  evasion  of  tax  pay- 
ments by  some  Americans.  Yet  our  people 
are,  by  and  large,  honest,  law-abiding,  pa- 
tient. If  only  Government  would  let  them 
alone. 

6.  I  know  that  OPA  has  stifled  produc- 
tion. Unless  the  producer  can  make  a  profit, 
there  will  be  reduced  production.  With- 
out adequate  production,  prices  will  remain 
high.  Production  in  a  free  economy  Is  the 
answer  to  Infiation,   not   price   controls. 

7.  I  believe  that  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  natural  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  are  entitled  to  a  further  testing 
period   without   OPA  controls. 

RESULTS  DURING  EMANCIPATION   PERIOD 

But,  fellow  Americans,  Just  what  did  hap- 
pen during  the  free  period  of  emancipation 
period  from  OPA  controls,  the  period  be- 
tween June  30,  when  OPA  died,  and  July  25, 
when  the  President  signed  the  OPA  bill? 

I'll  tell  you  what  happened.  The  American 
free  enterprise  system  proved  Itself.  It 
proved  adequate.    Production  soared. 

To  be  sure,  some  prices  rose.  Many  prices 
had  to  rise  because  they  bad  been  set 
at  an  arbitrarily  low  level — with  producers 
denied  a  profit.  Other  prices  rose  by  Just 
the  amount  represented  by  the  loss  of  the 
Government  subsidy — the  subsidy  you  would 
otherwise  have  paid  in  taxes. 

Let's  cite  some  instances.  Under  OPA 
butter,  was  selling,  for  example,  in  Chicago 
when  you  could  get  it,  at  67  cents  a  pound 
the  last  week  in  June.  The  price  on  the 
black  market  was  95  cents  and  more.  But 
on  July  23,  without  OPA,  the  price  on 
butter  had  risen  only  6  cents,  to  73  cents. 
And  the  taxpayers  were  saving  tbe  14  cents 
per  pound  Government  subsidy  which  had 
been  paid  under  OPA. 

Milk,  with  OPA  controls,  cost  18  cents  in 
Chicago  in  June.  In  July  without  OPA  milk 
was  selling  for  20 Vi  cents  per  quart  in  Chicago 
on  the  average.  In  other  words,  the  milk 
price  had  risen  only  slightly  above  the  amount 
of  Government  subsidy  of  IV2  cents. 

Meat  was  practically  unobtainable  under 
OPA.  Forty-six  cents  per  pound  for  sirloin 
steak  was  a  purely  fictional  OPA  price,  be- 
cause you  Just  couldn't  get  it.  On  the  black 
market  you  might  have  been  able  to  get  meat 
at  $1.25  per  pound.  But  on  July  23  in  New 
York  without  OPA  you  could  buy  sirloin  steak 
at  63  cents  per  pound.  That's  the  answer  to 
OPA's  fear  propaganda — Its  poisonous  prop- 
aganda. Remember  under  OPA  80  percent  of 
the  meat  went  into  black  markets, 

THE   rARMEXS'   PROBLEM 

I  have  spoken  of  farm  prices.  Do  not  be- 
lieve OPA's  misleading  propaganda  that 
would  make  you  think  that  the  farmers  are 
gougers  or  chlselers,  my  friends.  They  are 
definitely   not,    I  know  farmera.    Farmery 
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for  all  tbelr  hard  labor,  have  been  earning 
on  the  average  a  mere  50  cents  per  hour. 
Think  how  that  oompares  with  city  labor's 
pay. 

PSXSIDENT  THUUAN'S  ERRORS 

I  have  sptoken  of  misleading  propaganda. 
Much  as  I  regret  to  say  It,  the  President  has 
been  the  leading  agent  In  fostering  such 
propaganda.  His  message  to  the  Congress  on 
Thursday  when  he  signed  the  OPA  bUl  was 
full  of  fear-provoking  poison.  (Yes;  even 
though  his  predecessor  had  once  said,  "The 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself.") 

Ihe  President's  message  was  of  defeatism, 
of  negativism,  of  distrust  of  our  free  economy. 
I  use  my  words  advisedly,  my  feUow  Amer- 
icans. 

The  President  said  that  the  free  period  of 
June  30  to  July  25  gave  us  "a  frightening  fqre- 
taste"  of  what  would  happen  without  OPA.  I 
say  it  was  the  President's  remark  which  was 
frightening  because  it  was  so  wrong.  I  have 
already  shown  bow  prices  of  our  basic  com- 
modities achieved  natural  levels  without  OPA 
and  with  a  saving  of  subsidies  to  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

The  President,  using  carefully  "loaded  fig- 
ures" said  tbat  there  had  been  a  24-percent 
rise  In  basic  commodity  prices  during  the 
emancipation  period .  But  I  have  shown  that 
the  price  of  milk,  for  example,  went  up  a 
mere  2\i  cents  in  Chicago.  That  is,  it  rose 
around  10  percent,  and  that  10  percent  simply 
represented  a  penny  more  than  the  loss  of 
subsidy. 

The  President  used  the  threat  of  recalling 
.Congress  If  prices  rose.  WeU,  I  say.  that  If 
Congress  is  recalled,  it  might  well  surprise 
him  by  killing  this  OPA  Frankenstein  alto- 
gether except  for  rent  controls.  I  say  that 
because  I  believe  that  in  the  next  few  months 
tbe  terrible  consequences  of  the  restoration 
of  the  OPA  stranglehold  will  become  evident. 
A  bitter  reaction  among  industry  and  agri- 
culture and  commerce  and  an  awakened  con- 
sumer class  ts  in  the  making  against  the 
restoration  of  OPA  chains. 

The  President  asked  that  we  reduce  Gov- 
ernment ex(>enses  and  adopt  a  rigorous  tax 
program.  May  I  ask:  Who  but  his  own  ad- 
ministration has  been  responsible  for  deficit 
spending  for  the  last  13  years?  Let  the  Pres- 
ident apply  his  own  words  by  demobilizing 
bureaucracy,  and  recommending  the  balanc- 
ing of  the  Budget. 

PROGRAM  rOR  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

But  where  do  all  of  tis  go  from  here? 

What  should  be  the  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  future?  Here  are  some 
points  In  a  program  for  America: 

1.  Let  mama  and  papa  and  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  maintain  undiminished  their 
faith  In  the  free  enterprise  system.  Let  them 
not  lose  heart  because  OPA  has  won  a  tempo- 
rary battle. 

2.  Let  the  American  public  continue  to 
buy  Government  bonds,  continue  its  pay- 
ments on  Insurance,  continue  its  careful 
buying  and  saving. 

8.  Let  the  American  people  vote  In  the 
primaries  and  go  to  the  polls  In  November 
to  vote  out  the  collectlvlsts  from  offlce  and 
to  vote  In  men  who  have  faith  In  mama  and 
papa,  men  who  would  restore  our  free  way 
of  life  and  end  Government  regimentation. 

4.  Let  the  American  people  urge  that  the 
white-collar  class,  which  has  been  squeezed 
by  the  lack  of  production  and  rising  prices — 
let  them  urge  that  this  white-collar  class 
get  decent  living  wages  and  returns. 

This  Is  my  message  to  the  American 
people. 

MESSAGE  TO   OPA 

But  there  Is  also  a  message  to  OPA  and 
It  is  this:  The  American  people  demand  that 
all  Items  be  decontrolled  as  soon  as  they 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  OPA  law,  that 
Is,  whenever  supply  exceeds  or  is  in  ap- 
proximate balance  with  demand.  The 
American  people  demand  that  aU  price  ad- 
justments on  su^h  Items  on  which  controls 


are  temporarily  maintained,  shall  be  made 
immediately  and  without  the  Intolerable  de- 
lays of  the  past.  The  debate  in  Congress  ap- 
parently has  brought  some  light  to  Mr.  Por- 
ter because  on  Saturday  he  Issued  a  direc- 
tive decontrolling  certain  commodities.  We 
have  heard  nothing,  however,  about  demo- 
bilizing the  OPA's  big  force  and  cutting  the 
overhead. 

The  OPA  bureaucrats  have  a  chance  to  erasa 
their  mUerable  record  of  brow-beating  busi- 
ness, of  snooping,  of  Gestapo  tactics.  Let 
them  take  this  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  law 
in  letter  and  spirit  as  Congress  intended. 

MESSAGE  TO  COLLBCTIVISTS 

But  to  the  collectlvlsts,  to  the  superplan- 
ners,  to  the  Communists,  and  the  "pinks" 
who  are  behind  the  move  to  maintain  OPA 
permanently,  I,  personally,  vow  my  eternal 
opposition.  I  pledge  that  I  will  fight  them. 
And  I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  140,000,000  other  Americans  will  fight 
them  in  order ^  prevent  alien  state  social- 
ism from  permanently  strangling  us. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  Americans  are  not  afraid.  We  believe 
that  at  an  etuly  date  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  will  be  restored. 

We  believe  that  tbe  "only  thing  we  have 
to  fear  is  fear  itself." 

We  know  in  our  hearts  and  In  our  Inmost 
being  the  truth  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul  that 
God  hath  Indeed  "given  not  the  spirit 
of  fear  but  of  power  and  of  love  and  of 
sound  mind." 


Gemuui  Food  Meager — No  Better  Ration 
in  Sight,  Says  Bellamy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  the  eighth  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  This  series  is  called 
A  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  depicts  Mr. 
Bellamy's  impressions  of  Europe  as  it 
appeared  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year: 

The  German  agricultural  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  the  lack  of  fertilizer.  Dtiring  the 
war  years  all  the  chemical  plants  In  opera- 
tion were  making  munitions  of  war  and  no 
fertilizers  were  manufactured. 

When  you  remember  that  some  of  the  fields 
In  otir  Eone  in  Germany  have  been  tilled  for 
2,000  years  and  nearly  aU  of  them  for  1,000 
and  that  the  soil  is  thin  at  best,  it  becomes 
evident  that  no  crop  yield  worthy  of  the 
name  will  be  enjoyed  unless  there  is  ample 
use  of  fertilizer. 

Every  scrap  of  mantire  is  used,  btrt  this 
has  had  to  be  supplemented  for  many  years 
by  the  generous  use  of  artificial  fertilizer. 
Nitrates  can  be  manufactured  in  Germany 
and  were  before  the  war  in  a  large  amount. 
But  phosphate  had  to  be  Imported. 

It  has  been  Impossible  to  Import  phos- 
phates, which  come  to  Germany  mostly  from 
north  Africa.  There  Is  no  money  to  pay  for 
them  in  the  first  place  and  the  French,  who 
control  most  of  them,  are  x^t  inclined  to 
be  very  genenms  when  It  comes  to  feeding 
German  fields. 

Agriculture  In  Germany  is  primitive  com- 
pared to  our  standards.  In  many  miles  of 
automobile  travel  through  the  smiling  Bavar- 
ian, Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse  land- 
scapes one  falls  to  see  a  single  tractor.  The 
wwk  Is  done  mostly  by  oxen  or  an  occasional 
bony  horse.    Time   seems  to  be  what  the 


Oerman  peasant  has  the  most  at  and  tlM 
oxen  are  fast  enough  for  him. 

In  the  break-up  of  Germany  into  four  parts 
the  bread  basket  of  Germany  went  to  Rus- 
sia and  It  Is  believed  that  the  Russians  have 
more  food  for  their  German  wards  than  do 
the  other  three  powers. 

&'ltain.  herself  a  food-importing  country, 
is  very  short  of  cereals,  and  therefore,  the 
ration  In  her  part  of  Germany  is  very  low. 
The  French  ration  is  probably  worse,  ac- 
cording to  best  accounts,  but  that  is  prob- 
ably because  the  French  do  not  care  a  whit 
what  happens  to  Germany,  as  long  as  it  la 
bad. 

The  Americans,  who  not  only  have  food  but 
have  kind  hearts,  are  doing  the  best  by  their 
German  population  of  any  of  the  four  oc- 
cupying powers,  unless  it  be  Russia,  con- 
cerning which,  as  I  have  said,  nobody  knows. 
But  the  Russians,  although  having  food,  are 
not  inclined  to  be  over-generous  with  their 
beaten  enemies.  80  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say 
that  the  Americans  have  done  the  best  Job 
on  food,  but  it  is  none  too  good. 

At  one  of  the  many  American  headquar- 
ters we  visited  in  Germany  we  were  served 
for  lunch  a  German  ration  for  one  entire  day. 
It  was  pretty  terrible — soybeans,  black 
bread,  a  smattering  of  some  kind  of  fat  wliich 
looked  like  dirty  lard,  and  some  eraats  cof- 
fee or  tea.  This  was,  mind  you,  for  a  whole 
day,  1,255  calories.  It  is  about  as  much  as 
the  average  American  eats  for  lunch,  only 
far  less  palatable. 

GERMAN   rARMEa   rARES   WELL 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  German 
farmer  does  better  for  himself  than  the  Ger- 
man city  dweller  because  be  is  able  to  mooch 
some  occasional  green  stuff  or  other  food  for 
hlmselr,  despite  the  stringent  regulations 
which  provide  the  amoxmt  of  food  he  may 
keep  back  for  himself  and  his  family,  and 
the  amount  he  must  sell  to  the  state  at  a 
price  set  by  the  authorities.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  these  regulations,  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  cheating  by  German  farmers. 

While  iir  Berlin  It  was  the  good  f  ortimc  of 
our  party  to  run  into  former  President 
Hoover,  who  was  then  engaged  on  his  food 
investigating  tour.  We  spent  2  hours  talk- 
ing the  situation  over  with  him  and  agreed 
that  whether  we  loved  the  Germans  or  not, 
and  most  said  they  did  not,  we  had  to  feed 
them  at  least  subsistence  rations,  or  run  the 
chance  of  a  tremendous  upgrowth  In  com- 
munism. In  other  words,  it  was  not  because 
we  loved  them  but  for  our  own  good  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  that  we  should  have  to  do 
it. 

We  all  agreed  with  Hoover's  diagnosis  of  the 
situation,  made  public  In  his  speech  from 
Cairo. 

A  discussion  of  the  Oerman  food  question 
would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning 
beer,  which  has  been  a  staple  food  as  well 
as  a  stimulant  for  the  Germans  during  the 
centuries.  Now  there  is  no  beer  for  the  Ger- 
man civilian  population,  except  a  bootleg 
brand  they  make  themselves.  The  grains  go- 
ing into  t^eer  can  be  better  used  directly  as 
food. 

BRXwEans  XM  atnifs 

This  lack  has  made  a  tremendous  difference 
in  the  German's  ease  in  life  and  belief  in 
the  future,  because  Germany's  social  life,  her 
song  and  her  bon  camaraderie  was  all  built 
around  the  institution  of  beer.  In  Munich 
the  famous  Lowenbrau  breweries  are  In  ruin. 
In  Nuermberg  the  famous  Tucherbrau  was 
manufactured,  but  according  to  my  Informa- 
tion, its  entire  product  was  taken  by  the 
Americans  for  the  use  of  American  soldiers 
and  officers.  I  bad  some  of  it  and  it  was  not 
tip  to  the  old  prewar  Nuermberg  Tucher.  by 
any  means. 

In  wine  culture  there  Is  still  some  activity 
along  the  Rhine.  We  went  to  a  wine-testing 
ceremony  at  Rudeshelm.  but  it  aecmed  a 
rather  hoUow  rite,  because  most  of  tbe  vixMS 
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wtn  not  available  for  popular  consumption. 
A  great  ceremony,  nevertheless,  it  was  con- 
ducted  by  a  pedantic  old  German  with  a 
walriu  mustache.  He  lectured  us  learnedly 
and  sentimentally  about  each  one  of  the  18 
wines  tested  that  night.  After  the  eighth  or 
ninth  they  all  tasted  the  same  to  me.  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  got  only  a 
small  portion  of  each  one. 


Dear  Henry— Here  Is  Why  I  Conid  Not 
Vote  for  the  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  EOLTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.    MUNDT.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House.  I  am  in- 
serting In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
copy  of  a  letter  when  I  recently  sent  to 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Schmitt,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Aberdeen  American-News, 
one  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  South  Dakota. 
.     Mr.  Schmitt  is  an  able  and  talented 
editor  who  served  his  country  creditably 
In  uniform  during  the  war.    He  is  a  con- 
scientious and  dispassionate  student  of 
national     and     international      affairs. 
Shortly  after  my  vote  against  the  British 
loan,  the  American-News  carried  an  edi- 
torial questioning  the  wisdom  of  my  vote 
and  expressing  the  disappointment  of  its 
editor   that   I   had   not    been    included 
among  those  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
With  characteristic  regard  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  fair  play  and  tolerance,  how- 
ever. Henry  Schmitt  dropped  me  a  note 
suggesting  that  I  write  an  open  letter  to 
the  American-News  setting  forth  for  its 
readers  my  reasons  for  voting  in  the 
negative. 

The  following  letter  is  the  open  letter 
which  I  sent  to  the  Al>erdeen  American- 
News  fn  response  to  Henry  Schmitt's  ap- 
preclaWd  invitation.  Because  It  encom- 
passes in  comparative  short  space  my 
basic  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
British  IdSn.  I  am  including  in  here  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord with  the  thought  that  others  besides 
those  reading  the  Aberdeen  dally  news- 
paper might  be  interested  in  my  position 
on  this  rather  complicated  issue. 

BXAS   HCNIT — KXBK  IS   WHT  I  COULD   NOT   VOTK 

roK  THZ  BamsH  loan 
CoNCKXss  or  THE  UNmD  States, 

House  or  REPaxsENTATivEs, 
Wasnington.  D.  C-.  July  23. 1946. 
Mr.  Henrt  J.  SciUHTT, 
Editor  and  PubtUher, 

Aberdeen  American-Nevs, 

Aberdeen.  S.  Dak. 
DEAa  HEmtT:  It  was  thoughtful  and  cour- 
teous of  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  yoiur  re- 
cent editorial  criticizing  my  vote  against  the 
British  loan  and  extending  an  Invitation  to 
write  my  version  of  the  proposal  so  that  the 
readers  of  the  American-News  could  have 
fccth  sides  of  the  argument.  That  surely  is 
a  fair  suggestion  and  I  am  happy  to  comply 
with  yovir  invitation  although  ordinarily  I 
try  to  avoid  debating  with  a  newspaper  since 
St  keeps  coming  out  each  day  and,  at  best, 
I  am  limited  to  a  one-pitch,  hlt-or-mlss  turn 
at  the  plate. 


During  the  debate  on  this  issue,  I  delivered 
a  full-dress  sp>eech  analyzing  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  British  loan.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  tfiat  speech  with  this  letter.  The  speech 
Is  rather  long  since  it  encompasses  many 
weeks  of  careful  study  and  discussion  of  the 
British  loan  and  our  foreign  policy  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  any  readers 
of  the  American-News  who  will  drop  me  a 
card  here  In  Washington  requesting  one. 

Your  editorial  was,  of  course,  right  in  sug- 
gesting that  It  might  have  been  a  popular 
and  strategic  move  for  me  to  make  had  I 
voted  yea  on  the  British  loan  since  the  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader,  the  American-News,  the 
Mitchell  Republic,  and  most  of  the  other  daily 
papers  and  several  of  our  Important  weeklies 
were  supporting  it.  A  vote  for  the  British 
loan  might  have  been  an  easy  and  popular 
vote  for  me  to  make,  Henry,  but  I  could 
not  bring  myself  .to  seek  pouplarity  with 
♦3,750,000.000  of  the  people's  money  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs: 
The  financial  arguments  for  the  loan  just 
didn't  stand  up  in  the  congressional  debates 
and  I  am  afraid  they  won't  be  justified  by 
our  future  experience.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
America's  two  outstanding  public  counsel- 
lors on  Government  finance — Barney  Ba- 
ruch.  financial  adviser  to  three  Presidents, 
and  Jesse  Jones,  former  RFC  Administrator — 
both  advised  Congress  that  the  financial  ar- 
guments for  the  loan  proposal  were  fal- 
lacious. Both  of  these  good  Democrats  and 
great  Americans  also  warned  against  its  ef- 
fect upon  our  Federal  debt  structure  and  the 
dangers  of  Inflation.  Even  Chairman  Brent 
Spence  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  told  Congress  frankly  in  his 
speech  supporting  the  loan,  "I  do  not  recom- 
mend this  as  a  financial  investment." 

Consequently,  In  deciding  whether  to  vote 
to  make  a  loan  or  gift  (nobody  can  be  sure 
which  it  will  turn  out  to  be)  of  $3,750,000,- 
000  to  Britain  at  a  net  Interest  rate  of  1.83 
percent  and  under  preferential  terms  denied 
all  other  nations.  I  had  to  look  beyond  the 
financial  arguments.  The  fact  that  this 
loan  amounts  to  $28  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States  demonstrates 
that  it  is  big  business.  In  fact,  if  the  loan 
is  not  repaid,  Aberdeen's  pro  rata  share  of 
the  added  debt  to  be  assumed  amounts  to 
$476,420;  Webster's  share  of  this  investment 
abroad  is  $60,844;  Brltton's  share  is  $42,000. 
If  the  loan  Is  not  repaid,  the  amount  of  this 
loan  to  be  absorbed  by  Ipswich  is  $28,056; 
by  Mobridge  $84,224.  These  potential  costs 
were  figured  by  the  Library  of  Congress  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  In  the  long  run.  South 
DakoUns  may  directly  and  indirectly  have 
to  pay  more  than  a  per  capita  share  of  our 
national  debt,  however,  because  the  stand- 
ard of  living  In  our  SUte  is  far  above  the 
average  In  the  United  States  since  people  in 
the  slums,  Negroes  In  the  South,  and  mass 
laborers  with  large  families  pay  very  little 
tax  to  the  Federal  Government. 

HOW  ABOUT  ISOLATIONIST  AHGUME>rr? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  than  financial 
arguments  since  South  Dakotans  have  a  sub- 
stantial financial  stake  in  knowing  what  we 
are  buying  for  this  money  If  the  loan  is  not 
repaid. 

Your  editorial  states  my  negative  vote  may 
be  assumed  to  mean  isolationism  and  con- 
servatism: that  it  jQight  Indicate  that  I 
was  playing  ball  with  the  economic  royal- 
ists. Well,  Henry,  every  economic  royalist 
from  Wall  Street  and  of  the  big  international 
banking  crowd  in  New  York  City  and  else- 
where (excdf)tlng  Barney  Baruch)  was  for 
this  loan.  The  lobby  In  Washington  was 
high  powered  and  Intriguing.  It  may  not 
qultr  be  true  as  one  writer  put  it  that  this 
loan  was  laimched  on  a  sea  of  cocktails 
but,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  economic 
royalists  were  openly,  aggressively,  and  per- 
suasively for  this  loan.    I  voted  against  it. 


So,  at  least,  I  should  not  be  accused  of  play- 
ing ball  with  the  economic  royalists.  If 
so,  at  any  rate,  I  was  batting  on  the  other 
side! 

Neither  do  I  consider  a  negative  vote  on 
the  British  loan  an  indication  of  isolation- 
ism. In  fact,  my  basic  reason  for  voting 
against  this  loam  was  that  It,  in  itself,  in 
my  opinion,  launches  America  on  the  road 
to  a  new  form  of  Isolationism  which  may 
well  lead  us  to  another  war  if  continued, 
and  which  I  believe  is  certain  to  earn  us 
an  eventual  harvest  of  111  wi'l,  envy,  and  em- 
bltterness  abroad. 

Here  Is  how  I  am  afraid  the  British  loan 
will  prove  out  to  be  a  costly  and  dangerous 
adventure  in  a  new  type  of  isolationism 
whereby  America  sends  its  wealth  abroad  in 
the  form  of  divisive  dollars  to  divide  the 
world  into  rival  camps  to  some  of  which  we 
refuse  to  loan  money;  to  others  of  which  we 
make  loans  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis 
at  realistic  rates  of  Interest,  and  to  still 
others  of  which  we  send  give-away  money 
at  less  interest  than  we  ourselves  must  pay 
to  get  the  money  and  on  terms  which.  In 
themselves,  invite  nonpayment. 

In  my  mind,  in  due  time,  this  policy  means 
that  all  but  the  most-favored  nation  with 
the  easiest  terms  and  the  best  deal  will  be- 
gin evidencing  resentment  at  the  discrimi- 
natory treatment  Uncle  Sam  directed  against 
them.  This  is  borne  out  by.  what  the  late 
Lord  Keynes  said  in  Parliament  while  urging 
his  British  colleagues  to  accept  the  loan  pro- 
posal. Keynes  said,  in  comparing  the  British 
terms  with  those  received  by  the  French, 
"An  amount  equal  to  34  percent  of  their  loan 
will  have  been  paid  by  Prance  during  the  6 
years  before  we  have  begun  to  pay  anything 
at  all."  This  undoubtedly  sounded  good 
to  the  British — but  how  must  it  sound  to 
the  French  who  have  also  fought  with  us 
for  freedom  In  two  cruel  wars?  This  is  what 
I  mean,  Henry,  by  divisive  dollars,  since 
American  dollars  which  are  easy  for  some 
nations  to  get  and  repay  while  being  diffi- 
cult for  other  nations  to  get  and  repay  are 
likely  to  purchase  more  of  strife  and  bitter- 
ness than  they  are  of  peace  and  good  will. 
Once  again,  we  are  likely  to  become  Uncle 
Shylock  abroad  and  Uncle  Sap  at  home. 

WILL     PREFERENTIAL     LOANS     MAKE     FRIENDS     OF 
FOES? 

Another  unfortunate  implication  I  see  In 
the  British  loan  as  it  was  defended  and  pro- 
moted by  its  supporters  is  that  these  divisive 
dollars  are  apt  to  make  more  difficult  the 
all-important  task  of  bettering  our  relations 
with  Russia.  From  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
on  down  during  the  congressional  debates, 
the  loan  was  described  as  a  device  for  bolster- 
ing England  against  communism  and  against 
Russia.  I  could  not  make  myself  believe  that 
a  loan  granted  to  bolster  any  country  against 
another  will  make  for  world  peace.  For  10 
months,  I  have  been  urging  America  to  de- 
velop a  positive,  firm,  and  friendly  policy 
toward  Rtissla  and  I  have  repeatedly  recom- 
mended a  meeting  between  the  Big  Two  to 
work  out  a  formula  whereby  America  and 
Russia  can  live  together  peacefully  in  ons 
world.  Too  much  war  talk  and  too  many 
recriminations  can  too  easily  lead  to  actual 
war.  Now  is  the  time  to  try  constructive 
acts  of  peace.  Before  this  is  done,  our  two 
outstanding  nations  must  through  bilateral 
conferences  between  our  top  leaders  create 
areas  of  understanding  and  define  points  of 
difference  so  that  we  can  know  soon  and 
definitely  what  is  required  to  avoid  war  with 
Russia. 

For  the  United  States  to  make  a  preferen- 
tial gift-loan  to  any  country  at  this  time  "to 
bolster  it  against  Russia,"  in  my  judgment, 
sets  back  our  chance  for  peace  and  gives  new 
Impetus  to  the  forces  moving  us  toward  war. 
If  peace  is  to  be  permanent,  America  and 
Russia  must  both  help  preserve  it. 
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Par  from  being  "isolationist"  in  my  position 
on  this  loan,  Henry,  I  argued  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  pattern 
of  foreign  loans  which  would  give  similar 
terms,  similar  Interest  rates,  and  stipulate 
similar  concessions  to  all  foreign  borrowers 
to  whom  we  deemed  It  desirable  to  make 
loans.  I  submit  In  simple  candor  that  this 
Is  much  more  of  an  "international"  approach 
to  the  problem  of  foreign  loans  than  the 
piecemeal,  patchwork,  treat-each-nation-dlf- 
ferently  policy  that  we  inaugurated  with  the 
British  loan.  I  offered  an  amendment  the 
day  of  the  vote  to  put  the  British  loan  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  loans  to  other  countries 
so  that  we  might  reinforce  rather  than  weak- 
en the  United  Nations  Organization.  I  voted 
for  United  States  participation  In  the  United 
Nations  because  I  believe  in  International 
cooperation  in  settling  international  prob- 
lems; I  sincerely  fear  that  the  manner  In 
which  the  British  loan  was  made  Is  a  step 
back  away  from  such  an  International  c<»- 
cept.  My  amendment  was  defeated — our 
"divisive  dollars"  were  authorized  to  go 
abroad  to  help  some,  to  defy  others,  and  to 
discriminate  against  still  others — so  I  voted 
"No"  on  the  final  roll  call. 

I  hope  my  fears  are  wrong  for  all  our  sakes. 
Since  we  must  all  share  the  costs  of  this  loan 
If  it  is  unpaid  in  full  or  in  part,  I  hope  we 
can  all  share  in  dividends  which  will  prove 
beneficial.  While  hoping  I  am  wrong  In  my 
concern,  I  could  not  in  good  conscience  re- 
frain from  calling  attention  to  a  feature  of 
this  loan  which  my  reasoning  tells  me  will 
do  more  to  divide  the  world  than  it  will  to 
unite  it.  In  all  events,  my  vote  was  certainly 
not  one  based  on  isolationist  reasoning  but 
one  aimed  at  averting  the  authorization  of  a 
pick-and-choose  program  of  world  flnancing 
which,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  is  scarcely 
in  keeping  with  our  United  Nations  commit- 
ments or  the  concepts  of  those  who  believe 
this  to  be  one  world. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  fairness  and 
courtesy,  Henry,  In  permitting  me  thus  to 
put  before  the  readers  of  the  Aberdeen  News 
my  thoughts  on  this  perplexing  and  impor- 
tant problem. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Cordially  yours, 

Karl  E.  Mttndt, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Army  To  Do  Job  if  UmitA  States  Lets  It, 
Bellamy  Says 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  tenth  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  This  series  is  called 
A  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  depicts  Mr. 
Bellamy's  impressions  of  Europe  as  it 
appeared  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year: 

Armt  To  Do  Job  if  United  States  Lcts  It, 
Bellamy  Sats 

Let  tis  now  consider  the  whole  state  of  the 
Army  with  reference  to  tts  tasks  in  Europe 
and  also  In  protecting  American  Interests 
throughout  the  world. 

Although  one  would  be  a  fool,  after  3 
weeks'  study,  to  try  to  speak  with  authority 
on  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  give  my 
Impressiotts. 

Before  anyone  can  reach  the  right  conclu- 
sions about  tbe  Army,  be  has  to  know  some- 
thing whlcli  U  not  given  us  to  know  at  pres- 


ent; namely,  what  the  mission  of  the  Army 
In  Germany  Is  to  be.  UntU  higher  authori- 
ties than  generals  In  the  fleld  define  this  all- 
Important  question,  tbe  best  we  can  do  Is  to 
make  a  guess. 

We  have  given  our  sacred  word  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  will  contribute 
otir  full  part  In  guaranteeing  a  durable  peace, 
and  if  we  are  not  going  to  do  exactly  that, 
we  ought  to  pull  out  our  Army  now  and  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Personally,  I  think  this  would  be  a  horrible 
thing  to  do.  In  tbe  first  place.  It  would  not 
be  to  our  ovm  Interest,  because  our  with- 
drawal from  Europe  would  leave  no  power 
there  able  to  withstand  the  crushing  de- 
mands of  Russia  for  more  and  more  terri- 
tory, for  a  larger  and  larger  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, and  ultimately  for  the  hegemony  of 
Europe.  And  the  withdraval  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  would  establish  us  as  poltroons  and 
slackers  before  the  whole  world. 

This  great  country  of  ours  can  develop, 
imder  the  goad  of  war,  the  most  tremendous 
mUltary  power  of  any  nation  on  earth.  We 
have  proved  this  twice  within  25  years.  But 
conversely,  we  have  the  shortest  memory  of 
any  great  nation  on  earth.  As  soon  as  the 
shooting  is  over  we  are  prone  to  believe  the 
war  Is  over,  too. 

Tbe  British  know  better  than  that.  They 
have  seen  wars  come  and  go  and  have  stayed 
by,  both  during  tbe  war  and  peace.  They 
are  used  to  maintaining  armies  of  occupation 
In  all  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  We  seem 
to  get  bored  with  it.  There  comes  all  too 
soon  a  point  where,  as  the  result  of  minor 
vexations  and  irritations,  we  say:  "To  the 
devil  with  It,  we  are  going  home." 

But  there  is  no  safe  haven  from  atom 
bombs  or  even  from  rocket  bombs.  There 
is  no  secure  asylum  left  in  the  world  for  a 
man  who  Is  not  willing  to  fight  for  his 
asylum. 

Although  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention 
the  detailed  disposition  of  our  troops  In 
Europe,  I  can  and  wUl  say  that  I  believe 
we  have  spread  our  army  too  thin  for  safe- 
ty, possibly  not  too  thin  for  governance 
of  a  docile,  t>eaten  enemy,  birt  too  thin  In 
case  of  any  International  Involvement. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist  about  Russia.  I 
think  the  Russians  have  very  bad  man- 
ners, Internationally  speaking,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  want  war  now.  and  I  do  not  think 
the  United  States  wants  war. 

But  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  Marxian 
Socialism  Is  an  evangelistic  religion  that 
must  expand  or  die?  In  this  respect  It  is 
like  Islam.  The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
publics have  preached  to  their  followers  so 
many  years  that  their  society  would  not  be 
safe  m  a  capitalistic  world,  that  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do  except  win  over  as  many 
as  poesibie  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
to  communism.  This  Is  written  In  the  book, 
and  no  amount  ot  official  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  Third  Internationale  has  been 
abolished  can  alter  the  underlying  factors. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  Irrepressible  confilct 
between  tbe  two  great  ideologies  of  the  world, 
democracy  and  communism,  will  have  to 
reach  an  equilibrium.  Let  us  pray  that  the 
weapons  used  will  be  those  of  argument  and 
demonstration  rather  than  cannon  and  atom 
bombs. 

irXITBXR   WANTS    WAR    NOW 

But  If  I  am  certain  of  an  ultimate  test 
of  strength  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  economic  and  political  thinking  In  the 
world,  I  am  equally  certain  that  neither 
of  the  chief  champions  wants  trouble  now. 
Russia  desperately  needs  time  to  rebuild  her 
shattered  Industrial  plant  and  bring  up  the 
living  conditions  In  the  Soviet  Republics. 
America  has  her  hands  full  with  domestic 
problems,  and  if  she  is  to  fulfill  her  obliga- 
tion to  the  world  she  has  plenty  to  do  In  that 
fleld,  too. 

In  fact,  a  war  between  the  Russians  and 
tbe  Americans  would  be  the  most  prolonged 


and  bloody  conflict  In  hlstcny,  because 
neither  could  get  at  the  other  without  a  tre- 
mendous expenditure  for  maintaining  lines 
of  communication  before  either  side  could 
hope  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  such  a  war  might  be  prolonged 
by  air  power  and  atom  bombs,  with  a  fright- 
ful loss  of  life. 

But  If  anyone  thinks  he  could  conquer 
Russia,  which  Is  sprawled  all  over  two  con- 
tlents,  with  atom  t>cmbs,  he  ought  to  have 
his  head  examined.  Try  bombing  Siberia  In 
your  mind  some  time  and  see  how  many 
bombs  It  would  take.  There  are  only  three 
or  four  large  cities  in  all  of  Russia,  and  they 
could  be  easily  eliminated  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  without  materially  affecting  the 
miliUry  power  of  the  Soviet  Republics. 

I  am  convinced  thst  there  is  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  war  with  Russia,  provided 
we  are  firm  and  not  provocative.  This  nicely 
balanced  attitude  we  have  not  realized  up  to 
date.  But  I  am  forced  to  say  this  also,  that 
If  Marshal  Stalin  were  inlmlcally  disposed 
toward  America  he  could  not  have  hoped,  in 
his  wildest  dream,  that  that  would  have  hap- 
pened to  our  armed  might  which  has  hap- 
pened since  VB-day. 

ONLT    S.OOO.OOO   LETT 

The  peak  strength  of  tbe  Army.  Including 
the  Air  Force,  was  8,291336  on  May  31,  1945. 
From  VE-day  (May  12.  1945)  through  May 
14,  1946,  a  total  of  6,589,000  was  demobU'zed. 
Prom  VJ-day  (Sept.  2.  1945)  through  May 
14,  1946,  a  total  of  6.589,000  was  demobilized. 
Prom  May  12,  1945,  through  Decemlier  31. 
1945,  a  total  of  4,746,000  was  demobilized. 
Prom  January  1,  1946.  through  May  14.  1946, 
a  total  of  2,435,000  was  demobilized.  The 
present  strength  with  new  recnilu  and  all, 
is  about  2,000.000. 

The  peak  strength  of  the  Army  Air  Force 
alone  was  2.411,294  on  March  31,  1945.  On 
VE-day  it  was  2.329,534.  On  VJ-day  it  was 
2,253.182.  On  January  1.  1946.  it  was  888.769. 
Tbe  present  strength,  as  of  April  1,  Is  500.472. 

The  peak  strength  of  the  Navy  was  8.- 
400,908  on  VJ-day.  Prom  VJ-day  to  May 
12.  1946.  a  total  of  2.331.214  was  demobUlzed. 
The  present  strength  is  1,373334. 

The  peak  strength  of  the  marines  was 
485.000  In  September  1945.  Since  VJ-day 
337383  have  been  demobilized.  The  present 
strength  as  of  May  3,  Is  195.509. 

The  strength  of  the  Coast  Guard  on  May 
1,  1945,  was  172.734.  On  April  27,  1946.  it 
had  been  cut  to  54,124. 

Furthermore,  the  present  outlook  Is  that 
on  July  1,  1946,  the  Army  will  be  down  to 
1,550,000;  the  Navy  to  558,000,  and  the  ma- 
rines to  108,000,  and  that  en  July  1,  1947, 
the  Army  will  have  been  cut  to  1,070.000; 
the  Navy  stiU  at  558.000.  and  the  marines  at 
108.000. 

SPaSAO  OUT  TOO  THIN 

If  you  remember  these  figures  and  get  out 
the  map  of  the  world  and  spot  the  points 
which  we  have  to  garrison,  you  will  see  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  the  Army  Is  spread  out 
too  thin. 

Purthermcre,  owing  to  the  clamcH*  of  mom 
and  pop.  Sister  Sue,  and  Sweetheart  Mary  to 
get  Johiuiy  home,  the  morale  of  the  men 
abroad  was  for  a  time  quite  badly  shot.  This 
was  not  entirely  their  fault,  because  they, 
like  their  fellow  Americans  at  home,  did  not 
have  any  proper  Idea  as  to  what  America 
was  getting  into  In  this  war  and  what  we 
inevitably  wotild  have  to  commit  ourselTes 
to  in  the  after -war  period. 

But  when  you  consider  tbe  plight  of  an 
officer  commanding  an  Important  American 
post  In  Germany,  tbe  business  Is  not  less 
than  tragic.  Not  only  have  bis  enlisted  men 
been  depleted  In  numbers,  but  be  has  lost 
bis  most  seasoned  combat  troops,  and  tbey 
have  been  replaced  by  jiminiiUiis  wbo  bave 
had  only  a  few  months'  baale  training. 

The  result  of  the  demoblUaatka  on  tha 
offlcer  personnel  bas  been  eren  aaort  dev- 
astating, because,  say  wbat  yva  wtO  about 
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uu>.-t'*<'>-u,  uik-vu-iuiss  vuTu       ruyHiisLs  were  openiy,  aggressively,  ana  per- 
suasively for  this  loan.    I  voted  against  it. 


If  peace   la   to   be  permanent,   America  and 
Russia  muBt  both  help  preserve  it. 
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Um  great  and  decisive  contrlbatkn  of  GI 
Joe  In  vinnlnf  the  war.  it  has  been  the  cOl- 
cer  cc«p«  vhich  has  done  the  thinking  and 
pi, thirty  for  GI  Joe.  You  could  not  have 
•  netaj  without  both.  And  it  does  take 
longer  to  train  an  officer  than  a  private. 
ftBtbcnnore.  the  oOcer  capable  of  taking 
csecutlTe  rfpomanrtlity  is  harder  to  find 
than  a  good  prtvmtc. 

In  America  we  make  an  idol  out  of  GI  Joe, 
and  properly  so.  and  after  a  war  It  t>econ:e.s 
open  aeaaon  to  take  pot  allots  at  generals. 
but  this,  after  all.  Is  a  very  short-«lght€d 
pcllcy.  What  was  the  contribution  of  Gen. 
Dwight  Elsenhower,  expressed  in  terms  of 
GI  Joes?  Was  it  I.OOO.  l.OOO.COO.  or  what 
was  it?  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  very  disprc- 
portlonate  figxire. 

We  trained  thontands  of  men  for  Ameri- 
can military  goirenunent.  and  then  let 
nearly  all  of  them  go  home. 

The  commanding  ofScer  of  an  American 
outpost  m  Germany  such  as  1  have  Just  re- 
ferred to.  has  been  at  his  wifs  end  the  last 
0  mcnifcs.  because  of  changes  in  hU  officer 
pcncnnel.  He  never  knew  from  day  to  day 
whether  his  executive  officer  would  be  with 
him  or  on  the  way  home.  He  had  to  break 
in  new  aaslstanU  constantly,  and  the  new 
assistants  were  generally  not  as  good  as  the 
men  who  had  quit. 

We  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  in 
this  matter  right  now.  Unless  the  selective 
sen-ice  law  U  extended  in  adequate  form 
for  snotber  year.  I  think  we  might  as  well 
give  up  and  adroit  that  we  are  licked  and 
eosne  home;  because  without  it  we  fhall  not 
be  eble  to  maintain  an  army  even  of  the 
inadequate  size  recommended  by  President 
Truman. 

I  wish  you  cculd  all  see  that  Army  of  ours 
In  Germany.  Despite  the  excessive  rate  of 
demrblllxation.  you  would  be  proud  of  It. 
You  would  be  proud  of  the  competence  of  the 
enluted  men  and  you  would  be  proud  of  the 
generals. 

You  would  not  believe  It  possible  for  first 
lleutenanu  and  captains,  youngsters  like 
your  boy  or  mine,  who  started  out  oftentimes 
as  enlisted  men  and  worked  up,  to  do  the  Job 
they  are  doing  In  running  German  commu- 
nities and  often  German  counties. 

POISS  Alto  JXTDCMXITT 

You  would  not  t)elleve  that  they  cotild  pos- 
sibly show  so  much  poise.  Judgment,  and  ex- 
ecutive abUlty  with  so  little  experience.  You 
expect  thU  sort  of  thing  from  a  general,  but 
when  you  find  it  in  a  first  lieutenant  or  cap- 
tain then  you  know  the  man  mtut  be  an 
American,  because  those  things  don't  happen 
in  a  similar  degree  In  other  armies. 

No;  I  shall  not  Join  the  ranks  of  those  gun- 
ning for  the  officer  personnel  In  the  United 
States  Army.  There  have  been  some  ineffec- 
tive officers  undoubtedly  and  some  unduly 
harsh  officers,  but  on  the  whole  they  measure 
up  to  constitute  about  the  finest  group  of 
Americans  I  know  anywhere.  They  are  loyal. 
devoted,  and  true.  If  the  Americans  at  home 
had  half  the  gumption,  half  the  courage,  half 
the  guu,  half  the  know-how,  it  would  be  a 
better  country. 

And  while  we  are  talking  about  the  Army, 
let's  consider  the  l>ehavior  of  GI  Joe  In 
Europe. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Joe  Is  all  right.  He 
got  a  little  out  of  hand  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
as  did  the  troops  gf  every  nation  in  Europe. 
He  drank  a  little  too  much,  ran  around  a 
little  too  much  with  the  wrong  kind  of  girls, 
but  Joe  had  been  trained  for  several  years  In 
the  fine  art  of  killing,  and  one  doesnt  recon- 
cile red-blooded  young  men  so  indoctrinated 
to  an  endleaa  auecesaion  of  evenings  punc- 
tuated by  marshmallow  roasts. 

I  cannot  imagine  what  has  motivated  some 
writers  and  publishers  to  traduce  the  Ameri- 
can Army  as  they  have  done. 

PKSni.im  THAW  XNZUIXS 

Truly  I  have  read  articles  in  America  which 
far  more  deadly  in  their  effect  on  our 


Army  than  anything  the  Germans  had  done 
since  the  eurrender. 

By  selecting  individtuil  cases  of  drunken- 
ness and  playing  them  up  with  photographs. 
these  writers  have  created  a  false  view  of 
the  situation. 

Joe  is  not  drunk  every  night.  He  does  not 
desire  to  be  drank  every  night.  That  and 
women  are  net  his  sole  end  and  aim.  Joe 
was  told  tliat  he  could  come  home  as  soon 
as  the  shooting  was  over,  and  that  was  cur 
mistake.  We  have  got  to  go  through  with 
that  now  and  bring  home  the  Joes  who  were 
told  that,  but  the  new  Joes,  thoee  we  shall 
get  by  reenllstment  and.  one  hopes,  by  the 
extension  to  the  draft,  will  go  to  Europe 
knowing  very  well  that  the  shooting  war  is 
ever  and  that  they  are  there  for  the  specific 
Job  of  guaranteeing  the  peace. 

I  wandered  arotind  a  dozen  German  cities 
at  night,  as  well  as  being  In  Austria.  Italy, 
and  England,  without  seeing  any  evidence 
whatever  of  wholesale  drunkenness  or  im- 
morality. 

When  I  pick  up  the  printed  page  and  read 
some  of  the  articles  I  referred  to,  I  wonder 
where  -these  writers  have  been  living  in  Eu- 
rope. Because  certainly  they  did  not  see  what 
I  saw.  I  do  not  see  what  on  e*rth  would  be 
their  motive  in  tarring  the  whole  Armywith 
such  a  stick. 

Being  somewhat  old-fash!o.ied  in  my  ideas 
about  armies.  I  incline  to  vhink  that  our 
command  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world,  made  a  mistake  in  allowing  mass  pro- 
tjcsts  by  enlisted  men  against  demobilization 
programs,  etc.  I  know  very  well  that  America 
Is  a  democracy,  but  an  army  is  not  a  de- 
mocracy. 

Bt7SSIANS  LZAXNED  LTSSON 

The  Russians  found  that  out.  They  start- 
ed out  the  war  with  the  generals  fraternizing 
with  tbe  common  soldier,  and  slapping  him 
on  the  back.  As  they  got  deeper  Into  the 
war,  however,  tbey  found  this  did  not  work, 
and  when  the  war  ended  the  Russian  Army 
was  the  strictest  army  in  the  world.  When 
a  Russian  general  marched  down  the  line  of 
his  troops,  he  was  a  sight  to  see.  according 
to  all  those  who  witnessed  it.  His  person 
was  almost  sacred  as  that  of  an  Oriental  des- 
pot.    Fraternization  was  out 

In  my  own  short  experience  in  the  army 
in  the  First  World  War,  I  discovered  that  by 
and  large,  the  soldiers  who  got  into  trouble 
with  their  officers  were  the  poor  soldiers,  the 
loafers,  the  insubordinate,  and  the  cowardly. 
Generally  speaking,  good  soldiers  do  not  get 
Into  trouble  with  their  officers. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  command 
of  the  armies  was  too  soft  for  a  period  after 
the  war.  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  for  exam- 
ple, carried  squawks  from  soldiers  which  in 
any  other  war  would  inevitably  have  led  to 
guardhouse  sentences  or  courts  martial.  But 
the  policy  this  time  was  to  encourage  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  insubordination  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  what  I  am  advo- 
cating is  an  Infringement  on  freedom  of  the 
press,  may  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  don't  think 
that  an  army  paper  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  it  should  not 
have.  It  Is  an  organ  of  the  army.  The  free 
press  is  a  press  that  exists  outside  the  orbit 
of  the  Army,  and  can  safely  t>e  trusted  to 
guard  against  undue  hardship  visited  on  en- 
listed men  or  undue  arrogance  assumed  by 
the  officer  class.  If  this  be  heresy,  make  the 
most  of  it. 

rot  AXMT — TKZMZNDOUSLT 

I  am  tremendously  In  favor  of  our  Army. 

I  want  it  to  be  the  largest  and  best  organ- 
ized Army  in  the  world  and  to  stay  that  way 
until,  in  God's  good  time,  we  reach  a  much 
better,  more  settled  state  of  affairs  on  this 
troubled  planet. 

You  cannot  spend  much  time  in  Germany 
without  being   Impressed  with  the  intense 


study  which  has  been  made  of  the  German 
problem  by  our  occupying  forces. 

We  were  invited  to  sit  with  Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay's  cabinet  at  its  weekly  staff  conference 
at  Berlin. 

The  general  took  the  chair  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  around  him  were  25  or  30  (I 
did  not  count  them)  staff  members,  all  spe- 
ciaiists  in  one  line  or  another  of  the  occupy- 
ing force.  They  ranged  in  rank  from  captam 
to  major  general.  One  by  one  they  made 
their  weekly  reports.  These  reports  covered 
every  phase  of  military  occupancy,  such  as 
denazification,  prisoners  of  war,  displaced 
persons,  public  health,  transportation,  food, 
trade,  industry,  and  commiuiications.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  complete  list. 

When  the  last  man  had  reported  one  felt 
that  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  cov- 
ered and  that  General  Clay  knew  exactly 
what  v.as  going  on  In  Germany  as  of  that 
day.  One  felt,  too.  that  every  member  of 
the  staff  had  an  admirable  grasp  of  the 
phases  of  the  problem  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  him.  And  mind  you.  most  of  these 
men  had  been  in  combat  divisions  in  Ger- 
many only  a  year  ago. 

The  adaptability  of  the  American  to  new 
problems  Is  truly  amazing.  I  think  this 
elasticity  of  mind  is  one  of  the  greatest  qual- 
ities the  American  people  possess  and  testi- 
fies to  their  youth  and  vigor  and  tbe  long  life 
and  usefulness  ahead  of  them  In  composing 
the  differences  of  the  world.  If  they  will  but 
decide  to  do  so. 


The  CIO-PAC  Opposition  to  tbe  American 
Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CIO 
has  taken  the  attitude  that  they  should 
rule  in  the  labor  world  and  that  they 
should  run  American  agriculture  and 
American  business  as  well.  Why  do  I 
say  this?  Because,  my  colleagues,  this 
CIO  outfit  has  appeared  before  com- 
mittee after  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  presenting  false  testi- 
mony in  its  effort  to  obtain  cheap  food. 
They  want  the  farmer  to  produce  food 
at  10  to  20  cents  an  hour,  but  are  ever 
eager  to  take  and  exact  more  for  them- 
selves. 

I  shall  give  you  a  couple  of  examples 
of  the  many  that  could  be  presented. 
Just  take  a  look  at  page  1171  of  the 
June  21,  1943,  hearings  before  the  Small 
Businessmen's  Committee.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Haddock,  of  the  CIO.  was  presenting 
his  testimony.    Question: 

There  is  a  difference  in  food  value  of  the 
two — 

Meaning  oleo  and  butter — 

is  there  not? 

Answer,  Mr.  Haddock:  ^ 

Yes;  oleomargarine  has  a  greater  food 
value  ihan  butter  today.  There  is  a  very 
decided  difference. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  this  is 
not  a  statement  of  fact,  but  the  ClO'ers 
are  not  satisfied  in  only  bearing  false 
witness  against  butter,  one  of  the  great 
farm  products  of  the  Nation,  but  let  me 


A    M^fO 


A  T»r>T7XTr\T-v    rrn   rrxir?   r^r\xmTyT?oom\T  \T    "DtrnfW}!^ 


Before  anyone  can  reach  the  right  conclu- 
sions about  the  Army,  he  has  to  know  some- 
thicg  which  ia  not  given  ua  to  know  at  pres- 


fleld,  too. 

In  fact,  a  war  between  the  Russians  and 
tbe  Americans  would  be  the  most  prcrionged 


The  result  of  the  demoDUBMian  on  tne 
officer  personnel  has  been  CfMi  Mor*  dev. 
actatlng,  becauee,  mj  what  70a  wlB  about 
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quote  you  what  the  same  CIO  spokesman 
had  to  say  the  same  day  about  the  price 
of  butter  and  oleo  at  the  same  hearings. 
What  is  this  CIO  attitude?  On  page 
1172  of  the  hearings  what  do  we  find? 
Question: 

What  is  butter  selling  for? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Haddock,  of  the  CIO: 
Fifty  cents.  I  believe. 

Question : 

With  the  roll-back,  it  would  be  less  than 
that — a  cents  a  pound  less? 

Answer  by  the  would-be  famous  CIO 
dairy  expert  and  economist,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Haddock : 

It  should  be  rolled  back  to  25  cents. 

Just  think  of  it!  This  CIO  represent- 
ative wanted  to  put  a  25-cent-per-pound 
price  on  good  butter.  Can  you  imagine 
any  fair-minded  person  making  such  a 
suggestion?  Later  on  one  will  find  also 
on  the  same  page  1172  of  the  hearing 
this  same  would-be  dairy  and  economic 
authority  stating  the  following: 

In  1939,  with  feed  at  the  level,  a  farmer 
at  25  cents  per  pound  for  butter,  if  he  uti- 
lized all  of  his  milk  products,  should  make 
12  cents  per  pound. 

These  are  sure  silly  statements,  but 
they  do  indicate  the  attitude  of  this 
outfit? 

Donald  Montgomery,  consumer  coun- 
sel of  CIO  Auto  Workers,  testified  on 
November  3, 1943,  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  stated,  on  page 
186  of  the  hearings: 

These  taxes  are  only  one  manifestation  of 
that  power,  but  they  provide  an  Important 
keystone  to  the  whole  structiu*.  They  give 
governmental  sanction  and  national  plausi- 
bility to  aU  the  other  outrages  committed 
by  the  butter  trade  against  the  general 
welfare. 

Do  the  CIO  promoters  want  oleo  so 
they  can  organize  the  workers  in  the 
oleo  plants  and  so  these  promoters  can 
live  off  them? 

I  am  mighty  tired  of  seeing  this  outfit 
trying  to  run  the  whole  economy  of  our 
country.  If  they  want  to  do  something 
constructive  for  agriculture  they  should 
get  to  work  in  the  farm-machinery  plants 
and  produce  the  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  farm  machinery  needed  on  the  farms 
of  America.  Leading  agricultural  States 
Uke  Nebraska  know  that  we  cannot  feed 
ourselves  and  the  world  without  the  ma- 
chinery to  accomplish  the  task.  The 
CIO-PAC  approach  on  the  dairy  business 
is  very  similar  to  all  their  approaches  to 
questions  of  public  interest.  Is  it  any 
surprise  that  the  CIO-PAC  outfit  is  being 
labeled  the  ClOleo  group  of  the  Nation? 

THE  CIO  IN  THE  OPA 

Pew  people,  my  colleagues,  realize  that 
the  OPA  has  had  a  labor  CIO  panel 
sitting  beside  Chester  Bowles  and  telling 
him  when  and  if  any  price  advances  in 
agricultural  products  could  or  should  be 
made.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  and 
businessmen  of  the  country  realized  that 
these  CIO  would-be  economists  were  that 
close  to  the  throne?  Possibly  their  at- 
titudes and  conclusions  have  been  and 
are  as  silly  and  worthless  and  as  far  from 
the  facts  and  the  truth  as  the  expressions 
of  Mr.  Haddock  and  Mr.  Montgomery 
in  regard  to  the  dairy  business.    How 


would  the  CIO  like  to  have  some  fanners 
or  businessmen  pass  on  all  labor  in- 
creases? It  is  not  surprising  that  con- 
fusion prevails  in  these  administration 
agencies.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  is  making  the  mistakes  he 
is  making?  He  seems  to  still  be  clearing 
things  through  the  wrong  channels. 


Declines  Continue  in  Grain  Markets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  from  the  Sunday,  July 
28.  1946,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times: 

DECLINES  CONTINUE  IN  GRAIN  MARKETS— CORN 
AND  BARLEY  LOWEST  OT  THE  SEASON — ^PRICES 
OF  CASH  WHEAT   ADVANCE 

Chicago,  July  27. — Prices  of  corn  and  feed 
barley  for  future  delivery  continued  today 
on  the  downgrade  on  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  latter  losing  2^^  to  3  cents  a  bushel  net, 
while  corn  lost  2V2  to  3>4  cents.  All  deUver- 
ies  of  barley  made  new  seasonal  low  marks, 
while  January  corn  equaled  the  old  low. 
Oats  were  unsettled  and  finished  1  cent  high- 
er to  '^  cent  lower  than  yesterday,  the  for- 
mer on  August.  At  the  dost  oats  were  13 Vi 
to  15^4  cents  below  the  ceUlng  in  effect  on 
June  30;  com  was  off  8'/2  to  9^  cents,  and 
feed  barley,  22  to  22  V^  cents. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Government,  through 
OCC,  can  influence  the  market  price  of 
grain  by  purchases  or  by  discontinuing 
set-asides  on  grain  and  processed  food 
products,  and  since  the  Government  has 
purchased  butter  at  44  cents  per  pound 
from  the  British,  and  since  the  1946  crop 
prospects  are  high  at  the  moment,  and 
since  exports  through  UNRRA  and  lend- 
lease  are  gradually  dwindling,  do  you  not 
think  the  American  people  have  some- 
thing more  worth  while  to  think  about 
and  act  on  than  whether  or  not  the 
American  farmer  has  been  receiving  31 
or  41  cents  per  hour  labor  return  for 
producing  the  food  and  fiber  of  the  Na- 
tion? When  John  Bull  takes  over  com- 
pletely as  administrator  of  the  world 
OPA,  we  will  then  know  what  It  all  adds 
up  to. 

Since  the  rural  people  purchase  40 
percent  of  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  Nation,  too  many  buyers'  strikes 
may  throw  many  workmen  out  of  their 
jobs. 


Talmadge   and    "Best   People''  Set  the 
Staf  e  for  Murder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  6TATBS 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Recokb  an  editorial 


entitled  "Talmadge  and  HBest  People'  Set 
the  Stage  for  Murder."  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  of  July  29,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rwcam. 
as  follows: 


PEOPLE"    BET    THE    STAGE 


TALMAOCE    AND 


The  doctrine  of  white  supremacy  with 
which  ranting,  wildeyed  Eugene  Talmadge 
talked  himself  Into  the  Governorship  of 
Oeorgia  was  demonstrated  last  week. 

It  was  demonstrated  with  the  shotgun. 

The  Talmadge  creed  of  Intolerance  was 
proved  when  a  lynch  mob  moved  down  in 
cold  blood  two  young  Negro  men — one  a  vet- 
eran— and  their  wives. 

That  was  Talmadge  white  supremacy.  And 
it  was  obscene  murder. 

There's  no  essential  difference  from  the 
Hitler  brutalities.  Hitler  "proved"  Aryan 
supremacy  with  terrorism  and  murder,  too. 

Tbe  blood  of  theae  victims  is  on  the  head 
of  grass-roots  Fuehrer  Talmadge,  and  on 
some  of  the  "best  people"  who  cynically 
backed  him  with  their  wealth  for  selfish, 
reactionary  ends. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  such  a  crime  was 
committed  hard  on  tbe  heels  of  Talmadge's 
success  in  the  Democratic  primary. 

Lynchlngs  have  steadily  declined  in  the 
Sout  1  in  the  last  decade.  There  has  been 
nothing  so  dreadful  as  this  since  1918  when 
six  Negroes  were  lynched,  also  in  Georgia. 

Last  year  there  was  only  one  lynching,  and 
there  was  some  doubt  even  about  that. 

Talmadge's  whole  sinister  campaign  was 
based  on  the  "Negro  menace."  Like  Bilbo  in 
Mississippi,  he  created  an  atmosphere  of 
violence,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
criminals,  bigots,  and  dolts  who  make  up 
lynch  mobs. 

To  the  warped  mind,  Talmadge's  primary 
success,  equivalent  to  election,  confirmed  the 
rlghtness  of  violenee. 

The  mob  that  snxifBed  out  four  lives  near 
*  Monroe  last  Thursday  was  out  to  lynch  for 
lyncbing's  sake.  While  they  did  not  speak 
for  the  jjeople  of  Georgia,  they  were  pro- 
claiming In  their  evil  voices  that  Georgia 
was  turning  back,  that  the  fine  administra- 
tion of  progressive  Governor  Ellis  Amall  was 
a  passing  phenomenon. 

Even  to  a  gross  fanatic,  there  was  no  cause 
for  the  mass  murder  in  the  offense  of  one 
of  the  Negro  men.  He  had  stabbed  a  white 
man.  But  the  wound  was  slight  and  the 
crime  Itself  was  not  considered  serious. 
Geoigla  officials  released  him  on  small  ball. 

To  that  mob  any  victim  would  have  served. 

Talmadge  was  not  only  the  candidate  of 
the  ignorant,  prejudloe-rldden  "crackers.- 
He  had  the  backing  of  some  utilities,  manu- 
facturers, and  banks  which  saw  danger  to 
vested  interests  In  a  contlntutlon  of  Ar- 
nall's  liberal  policies. 

They  must  have  known  the  "wUd  man 
from  Sugar  Creek"  for  what  he  Is — a  Fascist 
peril.  Yet  they  poured  from  $500,000  to 
$750,000  into  the  campaign,  it  is  reported. 

Talmadge  and  these  "best  people"  were 
not  in  the  lonely  swamp  at  dusk  when  four 
human  beings  were  murdered. 

But  they  gave  tbe  mob  its  motive. 

Terrorism  has  been  revived  in  Oeorgia.  A 
measure  of  its  revival  is  the  assertion  now 
from  the  chief  of  the  State  Investigating 
Bureau  that  "under  conditions  now  in  Geor- 
gia we  cannot  cope  with  mob  violence." 

The  chief  is  an  officer  of  Ar nail's  progressive 
administration.  Obviotisly,  he  wants  to  cope 
with  It. 

If  Oeorgia  cannot  deal  virlth  lynch  mur- 
der, then  the  Federal  Government  must. 
This  is  not  only  Georgia's  problem.  It's  the 
Nation's  problem — and  the  Nation's  shamo. 
Let  the  Congress,  now  poised  for  vacatlan, 
push  through  a  Federal  anti-lyncbing  bill, 
bsfore  nxire  lives  are  taken. 


APPTTXinTY    TCi    TUTT    mXTnPTTQQTAM  A  T.   PTTmPn 


Aic;t;Q 


Truly  I  bare  read  articles  in  America  which 
ver«  far  more  deadly  in  their  effect  on  oiir 


trouDiea  pianet. 

You  cannot  spend  much  time  in  Germany 
without  being   Impressed  with  the  intense 


are  not  saiisnea  in  oniy  oearing  laise 
witness  against  butter,  one  of  the  great 
farm  products  of  the  Nation,  but  let  me 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or  wuconsiM 
IN  THE  SEN  ATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  LA  FOIXETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Reuther,  Too,"  from  the 
Wa.shinRton  Post  of  this  morning,  re- 
lating to  increase  In  production. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  tr  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

KKUTHKa.   TOO 

Walter  P.  Reuther.  president  of  the  United 
AutomobUe  Workers,  has  followed  the  lead 
of  President  Green  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  In  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  stepping  up  produc- 
tion. Not  content  with  generalizations 
about  the  benefits  to  labor  of  an  economy 
of  abundance,  Mr.  Reuther  suggests  that  the 
hMWIs  of  the  automobile  industry  and  the 
top  officers  of  the  union  should  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  getting  the  industry  into 
maximum  production. 

In  our  opinion  a  conference  of  that  kind 
would  be  extremely  helpful.  It  would  serve 
to  advertise  the  often -forgotten  fact  that  a 
prosperous  Industry  working  at  full  capacity 
can  provide  more  work  at  better  wages  than 
one  handicapped  by  the  high  costs  of  in- 
efficiency. Furthermore,  it  would  afford  op- 
portunity for  a  frank  exchange  of  views 
that  might  bring  to  light  many  unsiispected 
obstacles — technological,  organizational,  and 
human— that  Interfere  with  all-out  produc- 
tion. 


Silver 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCS  GREEN 

or  RHOOK  IStANO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Will  There  Be  Another  Holy 
Crusade  for  Silver,"  by  Hon.  Sinclair 
Weeks,  chairman  of  the  Silver  Users  As- 
sociation, and  former  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  I  feel  that 
there  will  be  another  holy  crusade  for 
silver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Commercial  and  Financial 

Chronicle  of  July  25. 19461 

Wnx  THnx  Bx  ANOTHn  Holt  CitrsAOX  rot 

Sn.vn? 

(By  Sinclair  Weeks,  chairman.  Silver  Users 
Association,  formerly  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts) 

(Asserting  stage  has  been  well  set  for  hoist- 
ing cost  of  silver  for  Industries.  Mr.  Weeks 
poinu  out  that,  because  United  States  uses 
five-sixths  of  world  production,  an  ideal  sit- 
uation prevails  for  renewal  of  sUver-bloc  cru- 
sade for  $lJ9-an-ounce  silver.  Sees  further 
hoarding  by  foreign  producers  expecting  to 
get  this  higher  price  and  more  strangtilatlon 
of  manufacturers.    Holds  silver  is  vital  In- 


dustrial coDunodity  and  should  have  a  free 
market  determined  by  supply  and  demand.) 

Another  attempt  to  give  a  fictitious  and 
so-call  monetary  price  to  one  of  the  most 
Important— even  critical— Industrial  metals 
finally  was  beaten  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
congressional  session.  After  a  10-month 
battle— most  of  it  characterized  by  filibuster- 
ing tactics  In  Senate  committee,  "behind  the 
scenes"  and  unnoted  by  the  public — the  per- 
ennial Senate  silver-bloc  crusade  for  tl.29- 
an-ounce  silver  was  defeated  again,  and  the 
Treasury  price  on  newly  mined  domestic  sil- 
ver will  only  be  raised  to  90.5  cents,  another 
30  percent  on  top  of  the  100  percent  forced 
through  in  1939.  Also,  the  many  and  varied — 
and  "starved" — silver-xislng  Industries  will  be 
able  to  make  purchases  at  that  price  from 
the  Treasury's  stock  of  225,000.000  ounces  of 
"free"  silver  now  held  In  West  Point  vaults. 

Thus  the  silver  famine,  caused  by  silver- 
bloc  agitation,  rather  than  by  actual,  current 
shortage  in  the  amount  of  metal  above 
ground  and  ready  to  market,  finally  was 
ended,  and  many  millions  of  ounces  of  bul- 
lion, held  abroad  and  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  the  silver  bloc's  fight,  are  now  coming  into 
the  country. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  threat  to 
a  stable  market  at  a  fair  price — and  one 
upon  which  industries  can  base  their  calcu- 
lations on  production  costs — has  been  lifted 
only  temporarily. 

Retreating  only  because  public  opinion 
forced  it.  Senator  Patwck  McCabran  Insist- 
ed on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  on  July  12, 
that  the  new  price  only  In  "a  slight  measure, 
indeed,  meets  the  cost  of  production;"  and, 
on  the  following  day,  he  asserted  that  the 
compromise  did  not  bring  about  "Justice 
and  fair  play  and  equity"  and  added  that 
ultimately  he  hoped  to  see  the  producers 
get  "what  the  law  of  150  years  has  promised 
them,  namely,  91.29."  So,  I  am  afraid  there 
will  be  a  resxunptlon  of  the  "holy  crusade" 
for  a  monetary  price  of  all  silver,  however 
used. 

The  stage  was  well  set  for  the  latest  at- 
tempt at  hoisting  high  the  cost  of  the  white 
metal  to  many  Industries. 

NXW  USES  rOR  SILVER 

During  the  war  there  had  been  expanded 
Industrial  demand  for  silver,  because  of  new 
uses  and  expansion  of  existing  applications. 
Meanwhile  production  declined,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  to  about  45  percent  of  the 
prewar  rate.  Although  this  "critical  ma- 
terial" was  carefully  allocated,  there  was 
not  enough  of  it.  Legislation,  the  Green 
Act.  was  passed — but  only  after  prolonged 
sUver  bloc  obstruction — jjermlttlng  indxis- 
trlal  purchases  from  Idle  and  urmeeded 
Treasury  stocks.  This  legislation,  once  ex- 
tended, expired  on  December  31,  last. 

It  was  estimated  that  our  industries  this 
year  would  have  need  for  125,000.000  ounces 
of  silver.  The  estimate  on  domestic  produc- 
tion was  not  over  30.000.000  ounces;  or.  less 
than  one-quarter  of  our  needs.  World  pro- 
duction of  1946—90  percent  of  it  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — had  been  estimated  at 
150,000,000  ounces.  Thus  we  would  need 
five-sixths  of  the  world  production. 

This  created  an  ideal  set-up  for  a  renewal 
of  the  $1 .29-an-ounce  crusade  by  western 
Senators.  Their  agitation,  in  ttim,  made  the 
shortage-of -supply  crisis  more  acute  because, 
of  the  150.000.000  ounces  held  abroad — by 
governments,  for  sale  when  that  would  be 
most  profitable;  and  by  private  holders,  for 
speculative  gains — none  would  come  into  the 
open  market  so  long  as  there  was  a  prospect 
of  91 .29-an-ounce  silver,  a  price  72  percent 
above  the  existing  OPA  celling,  71  cents,  and 
three  and  one-half  times  the  prewar  quota- 
tion of  35  cents. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  only  available 
source  of  supply  for  Industry  was  the  Treas- 
ury's idle  stock  pile.  Fearing  approaching 
shut-downs,  sUver-uslng  Industries  began 
seeking  renewal   of  permlsslon-to-purchase 


legislation  in  October,  last.  Early  this  year 
the  House  twice  voted  authorization,  their 
their  action  Including  passage  of  a  bill  Jointly 
sponsored — a  notable  and  unusual  proce- 
dure— by  Majority  Leader  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK  and  Minority  Leader  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin, Jr.  Half  a  year  of  obstruction  In  the 
Senate   followed. 

CONDITION  or  silver-using  industries 
Silver-using  Industries  always  try  to  carry 
adequate  reserves.  Under  war  conditions 
this  became  more  dlflOcult.  There  were  some 
stocks  on  hand  from  the  last  of  the  pur- 
chases from  the  Treasury  under  the  expiring 
Green  Act.  But,  the  strangulation  of  supply 
caused  by  the  sliver  bloc's  price  agitation  can 
be  readily  Illustrated.  Sliver  users  were  get- 
ting 15  percent  of  their  needs  in  January:  10 
percent  in  February;  less  than  5  percent  in 
April  and  May.  Their  reserve  stock  rapidly 
disappeared.  Production  was  cut  back 
radically;  employment  dropped.  In  some  In- 
stances— as  in  the  case  of  electrical  contact 
points — deliveries  stopped  completely. 

Here  again,  as  often  previously,  western- 
ers were  having  considerable  success  in 
"spreading  Indifference"  by  contending  that 
the  silver  crisis  affected  only,  relatively,  a 
small  handful  of  manufacturers  of  luxury 
products — Jewelry  and  silverware — and,  these 
located  chiefly  In  New  England.  But,  on  this 
occasion  they  pushed  too  far  their  "famine 
tactics" — trying  to  create  an  artificial  cause 
for  higher  prices. 

silver  a  vital  essential  coMMoorrr 

Gradually  it  became  apparent  that  the 
"only-luxury-industries"  line  of  persuasion 
was  not  doing  as  well  as  usual.  The  famine 
had  become  so  acute  that  too  many  indus- 
tries— and  employees  of  these  industries — 
came  to  be  aware  of  their  stake  In  this  cre- 
ated famine  condition,  and  there  were  many 
and  varied  demands  for  a  solution  of  the 
silver  crisis— for  a  quicker  solution. 

Public,  press,  and  legislators  alike  were 
awakened  by  such  facts  as  these: 

Relatively  few  of  the  many  postwar  brides 
would  be  able  to  obtain  the  moat  coveted 
item  in  their  hope  chests,  silver  service. 
Shipment  of  furniture  for  the  new  homes 
of  the  Nation  was  threatened  by  lack  of 
sliver  for  mirror  manufacture.  Our  news- 
papers and  magazines  would  be  plcttireless 
— and  soon — unless  there  was  quick  solution 
of  the  sliver  nitrate  shortage. 

Independent  photoengraving  concerns — 
makers  of  plates  for  the  Nation's  biggest 
advertisers — and  the  union  of  their  employ- 
ees, wired  President  Truman  and  many  oth- 
ers in  Washington  about  the  acuteness  of 
their  situation.  They  also  obtained  a  ruling 
from  the  Treasury  that  there  was  no  law  on 
the  statute  books  preventing  the  processing 
of  sUve.  dollars  Into  the  llght-sensltlve 
emulsions  needed  In  their  trade. 

Similarly,  It  was  discovered  that  the  pro- 
duction of  new  motion  pictures  might  soon 
be  Jeopardized  because  leading  photographic 
manufacturers  had.  In  Jime,  variously,  but 
2  to  8  weeks  supplies  of  silver  nitrate. 

The  chief  radiologist  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  at 
Rochester,  Minn.,  pointed  out  that  Ameri- 
can lives  might  be  endangered  by  the  short- 
age of  this  chemical,  vital  to  the  production 
of  X-ray  film,  of  which  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
doctors,  and  dentists'  offices  use  nearly 
100.000.000  square  feet  annually. 

A  leading  manufacturer  of  electrical  con- 
tact points  declared  that  If  the  automotive 
industry  were  operating  at  full  capacity,  de- 
livery of  cars,  trucks,  and  farm  machinery 
would  be  halted  within  3  weeks  because  of 
the  exhaustion  of  these  little  silver-tipped 
devices.  The  rapidly  expanding  home-ap- 
pliances industries  would  be  similarly  affect- 
ed; and,  finally,  shortage  of  points  replace- 
ments would  affect  the  operation  and  con- 
trol of  all  the  motor-powered  assembly  lines 
of  the  cotmtry. 


of  Mr.  Haddock  and  Mr.  Montgomery 
in  regard  to  the  dairy  business.    How 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  an  editorial 


Let  the  Congress,  now  poised  for  vacation, 
piuh  through  a  Federal  anU-Iyncblng  bill, 
bsfore  nxsre  lives  are  taken. 
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Silver  Is  a  necessary  critical  material  with- 
out which  it  is  Impossible  to  manufacture 
many  other  things  all  of  us  want,  and  It  is 
vital  to  many  other  industrial  operations, 
including  food  processing. 

But,  enough  of  the  truth  about  silver  had 
reached  Washington,  and  from  so  many  di- 
rectly concerned  sources,  that  even  Senator 
McCarran  no  longer  could  hold  out  against 
the  pressure  to  end  delay  and  take  decisive 
action.  As  noted,  even  he  has  retreated  from 
the  $1.29-or-bU8t  position  for  the  time  being. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  phases  of  this 
awakening  on  silver  was  the  hundreds  of 
newspaper  editorials  printed.  And,  the  num- 
ber of  writers  who,  correctly,  wrote  about 
sliver  as  an  industrial  commodity,  a  vital 
necessity  of  our  lives  and  our  Industry;  and 
who  demanded  an  end  to  the  confusion,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  attempt  by  westerners  to 
clothe  it  in  sanctity  as  a  precious  monetary 
metal. 

As  somebody  once  said  on  the  Senate  floor: 

"Silver  has  all  the  attributes  of  money  ex- 
cept value." 

What  the  many  and  varied  silver-using 
Industries  need,  of  course,  is  a  free  com- 
modity market  in  this  useful  metal.  Let  its 
price  be  determined  by  supply  and  denumd, 
as  is  the  price  of  any  other  commodity,  and 
not  by  law. 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  recent  education 
on  this  subject  sticks  In  the  minds  of  our 
legislators  and  the  public,  so  that  it  wUl  not 
be  necessary  to  fight  this  battle  of  sUver 
over  and  over  again  during  the  years  ahead. 


Veterans  Point  Out  Bunglings  of  War 
Assets  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  veteran  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  an  active  businessman  in 
Tulsa,  Okla..  which  shows  the  bunglings 
of  War  Assets  Administration  in  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  property. 

Several  months  ago  I  predicted  that 
the  handling  and  mismanagement  by 
this  Bureau  of  the  sale  of  war  assets  and 
surplus  property  would  eventually  be 
recognized  as  post-war  scandal  No.  1. 
I  am  receiving  letters  every  few  days 
from  veterans  and  others  pointing  out 
the  bunglings  and  apparent  graft  that 
has  run  rampant  in  this  country  in  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  and  disposal 
of  assets  connected  with  our  recent  war, 
at  the  tremendous  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  coimtry.  My  veteran 
constituent  says  in  his  letter  to  me  of 
July  24.  1946: 
Be  War  Assets  Administration. 

Dear  Mr.  Schwab*  :  The  writer  has  been  in 
btislness  here  In  Tulsa  in  the  builders'  hard- 
ware and  building-specialty  business  for  34 
years.  I  have  served  both  In  World  War  I 
and  n.  overseas  both  tim«s,  at)  an  officer  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Here  In  Tulsa  and  elsewhere  there  have 
been  held  sales  of  surplus  materials  by  the 
War  Assets  Administration. 

I  have,  since  my  return  from  the  Army  in 
1944,  made  several  attempts  to  procure  Oov- 
ernment  surp'.us  as  a  veteran.    At  each  turn 


I  have  been  stymied.  Last  week,  I  attempted 
to  get  clearance  to  go  to  Oklahoma  City 
(Tinker  Field)  for  a  sale  of  surplus  nuterial 
and  requested  a  veteran's  certificate  to  at- 
tend this  sale  now  in  progress.  I  was  given 
Form  SWPC-66  dated  ft-2»-45  to  fill  out. 
This  I  did. 

I  was  then  informed  that  under  War  As- 
sets Administration  order  General  Procedure 
No.  1.  March  27,  1946,  section  S,  paragraph  10, 
that  I  could  only  be  certified  as  a  veteran 
once  and  once  only  and  that  I  had  to  show  on 
the  back  of  this  application  Just  what  I 
wanted  to  buy  and  that  this  is  all  I  could  buy 
and  further  that  I  could  never  again  ask  for 
certification  as  a  veteran  and  hence  could  go 
to  no  other  sales.  Of  course,  I  could  from 
imagination  list  everjrthlng  I  might  be  in- 
terested In  in  the  future  but  that  is  not  a  rea- 
sonable demand  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  anyone  else. 

I  have  planned  for  over  20  years  and  partic- 
ularly for  the  past  6  or  8  years  to  establish 
a  manufacturing  business  here  In  Tulsa, 
manufacturing  such  building  products  as  we 
have  been  selling  for  these  24  years. 

We  run  a  volume  of  up  to  quarter  of  a 
mlUion  a  year  and  have  sold  and  furnished 
metal  windows  and  doors  in  large  volume 
during  all  these  24  years.  A  large  portion 
of  Tulsa's  buildings  have  our  windows,  doors, 
and  hardware. 

We  are  prepared  to  Invest  from  $25,000  up 
to  possibly  $50,000  in  plant  and  equipment 
without  any  assistance  from  any  source  and 
this  by  means  of  loans  might  be  expanded 
to  a  very  Important  manufacturing  busi- 
ness here  in  Tulsa. 

We  have  the  experience  and  have  a  very 
fine  bunch  of  men  to  handle  such  a  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  delayed  our  plans  because  of  the 
war  and  the  absence  of  two  of  our  keymen 
In  the  Army  in  Europe.  Three  of  our  pres- 
ent management  group  served  as  Army  offi- 
cers and  we  lost  one,  a  lieutenant  colonel  of 
engineers. 

Thus,  we  have  the  experience,  the  capital, 
the  know-how,  but  we  are  given  the  brush- 
off  by  the  War  Assets  Administration.  It  Is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  anyone  to  lay  out 
all  his  plans  and  list  all  his  requirements 
before  he  starts.  This  is  a  very  expensive 
undertaking  without  knowing  Just  what  is 
available  and  where  you  can  get  It  and 
when. 

Many  of  the  things  we  could  make  may 
be  made  with  various  types  of  machines. 
Metal  windows  may  b3  made  on  a  break,  on 
rollers,  extruded,  and  by  punch  press  and 
cut-off  operations.  In  fact,  several  or  all 
of  these  operations  may  be  involved.  Doors 
and  door  frames  and  hardware  items  are  the 
same  way.  Some  parts  are  made  one  way, 
some  another. 

The  machines  and  tools  available  will 
shape  the  type  and  course  of  manufacturing. 
Maybe  I  could  use  an  8-foot  power  break,  a 
10-foot  would  be  better  and  a  12-foot  still 
better.  The  size,  cost,  capacity,  type,  and  so 
forth,  of  machine  would  determine  what  you 
could  make  and  how  you  could  make  it. 

There  is  a  small  opportunity  to  study  what 
the  Government  has  for  sale.  There  are 
volumes  of  mimeographed  lists  of  bolts,  nuts, 
glass,  trucks,  ditching  equipment,  but  on  the 
vital  machines  I  need  I  have  never  seen  a 
list,  although  I  have  asked  for  them. 

I  have  seen  these  machines  in  the  plants. 
I  have  seen  them  after  they  were  moved  to 
such  concenu  as  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  or 
to  school  systems  as  virtual  gifts.  Tet,  I  can- 
not seem  to  locate  them. 

This  sort  of  an  operation  Involves  dies, 
tools,  welding  equipment,  and  thousands  of 
items  varying  with  the  type  of  thing  you 
Intend  to  make. 

Obviously  It  is  Impractical  to  make  up  lists 
without  knowing  what  can  be  had.  Even  our 
specification  might  miss  the  mark  Just  enough 
to  throw  us  cut.    Suppose  we  listed  a  lO'-O" 


power  break  and  there  were  no  tens  but  there 
were  twelves.  Then,  what  of  the  tools,  dies, 
etc.  There  are  such  things.  Why  can't  ws 
look  over  what  the  Government  has  and  de- 
cide what  we  want. 

Why  can't  we  go  to  these  sales,  oenifted 
properly  as  veterans,  and  get  the  feel  and 
learn  what  is  available  and  at  what  price? 
If  one  goes  In  to  buy  a  suit,  he  probably 
win  buy  shirts,  ties,  shoes,  etc.,  but  no  one 
asks  the  customer  to  list  all  his  requirements 
before  he  can  see  any  goods  and  then  be  told 
that  if  It  is  not  on  his  list  he  cannot  buy  It 
and  that  after  he  leaves,  it  Is  his  last  diance. 
He  cannot  come  back  as  Administration  Or- 
der No.  1  says. 

This  single-certification  idea  is  unjust.  I 
do  not  read  into  the  administrative  order 
quoted  above  all  that  is  claimed  by  local  WAA 
subof&clals. 

■  Tbe  whole  plan  seems  to  be  to  let  the  vet- 
eran in  once  and  once  only — to  let  him  buy 
a  truck  or  s  piece  of  equipment  of  some  kind 
and  then  have  done  with  him  for  good.  Just 
a  gesture  to  rid  the  WAA  of  veterans  In  the 
easiest  possible  way  for  the  WAA  and  to 
blszes  with  the  veteran. 

How  can  I  go  about  getting  a  plant  or 
equipment  under  such  rules?  How  Is  the 
Government  to  allow  the  veteran  to  use  his 
priority  practically? 

How  come  an  Administrator  can  write  such 
rules  when  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  tbe  United  States  is  to  give  the 
veterans  preference  in  getting  new  businesses 
under  way? 

How  come  a  General  George  or  any  Indi- 
vidual or  group  can  write  or  approve  thu 
writing  of  such  an  arbitrary  order  as  Admin- 
istrative Order  No.  1  cited  above? 

No  doubt  it  Is  all  too  big  for  me  to  get  any- 
thing done  about  it.  No  doubt  you  will  find 
it  difficult  but  it  does  seem  there  is  a  more 
Just  way  of  treating  the  veteran  and  a  more 
satisfactory  way  of  getting  at  and  distribut- 
ing Government  surplus. 

Under  the  present  plan,  far  too  much  of  it 
will  end  up  In  the  Junk  dealers'  rnd  specu- 
lators' hands. 

Right  now  rd  like  to  buy  some  shelving, 
desks,  machines,  tools,  materials.  Later  or 
even  soon  I  would  be  Interested  In  an  entire 
plant  or  the  tools  and  equipment  to  set 
one  up. 

Why  should  I  not  be  certified  as  a  veteran 
as  many  times  as  there  are  sales  In  which  I 
may  be  interested  and  for  whatever  I  can 
buy? 

What  do  you  suggest,  Mr.  Schwabs?  The 
sale  at  Oklahoma  City  is  for  July  24  to 
August  6. 
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Hope  in  the  Rising  Generation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  MEW  JEKSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.' HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prints  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  London  Times  on  July  14 
entitled  "Hope  in  the  Rising  Genera- 
tion." by  O.  M.  Young.  Mr.  Young  is  a 
wise  and  able  st<itesman  and  author.  He 
pins  his  faith  In  the  maturing  youth  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  civilized  world. 

There  is  much  good  for  thought  in  this 
article.  I  recommend  its  reading  to  all 
Members  of  Congress. 
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lliere  brtng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RzcofU>. 
as  follows: 

Bon  Of  THX  Risme  GDtxsATioiv 
(By  O.  If.  Toung) 

80  tboM  county  colleges  on  wblcb  I  had  set 
e;  hopes  are  to  be  postponed.  I  feel  like 
tbs  old  Udy  who  believed  that  faith  could 
rcmore  mountalna.  Being  a  cautious  soul 
alM  deckled  to  begin  with  the  apple  tree  out- 
•Me  her  tjedroom  window.  At  night  she 
prayed.  In  the  morning  it  was  still  there. 
-I  knew  it  would  be,"  she  said.  1  see  I  hare 
bcea  trytng  to  believe  that  the  Uinlster  of 
■ttaeatloQ  would  begin  by  doing  what  most 
imp^ratirely  and  urgently  needs  to  be  done. 
But — I  knew  he  wouldn't. 

So.  dtptlwd  of  hope.  I  mxut  look  for  eon< 
solatton  daewbcre:  and  I  And  It  most  readily 
when  I  compare  things  ss  they  were  in  the 
years  following  the  Plrst  War.  and  the  time 
in  which  we  are  living.  In  many  ways  it  is  a 
most  moomfortable  time,  with  few  gleams 
at  light  coming  through  the  murky  air.  But 
one  of  them  Is  bright  mough  to  keep  my 
sptrlu  from  drooping  altogether;  and  In  these 
days  it  U  a  duty  to  impart  whatever  source 
of  cheerfulness  one  has  discovered  in  oneself. 

OVt    HANDS    AIX   CLZAlt 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  in  the  late,  or 
Second  War,  we  kept  our  moral  strength  as 
we  certainly  did  not  in  the  First,  when,  if 
we  went  in  with  clean  hands,  we  came  out 
not  much  caring  whetner  they  were  clean 
or  dl!-ty.  But  in  1839 — thanks  very  largely 
to  Neville  Chamberiain— we  had  scraped  our 
conscience  to  the  bone,  if  consciences  have 
boues.  There  was  nothing  in  us  to  fester, 
nothing  to  turn  sour.  And  so  we  ended, 
tired,  poor,  shaken,  everything  that  makes 
for  discomfort  on  the  one  hand;  but  on  the 
other — well,  simple  ideas  go  best  In  simple 
words,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  came  out 
good.  I  sometimes  think  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  rather  like  the  difference,  at 
least  as  I  Imagine  it,  between  the  Pelopon- 
ttflsian  War  with  the  moral  catastrophe  that 
.  attended  it.  and  the  Persian  War,  when 
Creeks  could  stand  up  among  their  dese- 
crated shrines  snd  plundered  cities  and  say: 
"We  have  done  It — and  It  was  worth  doing." 
And  how  many  of  us  could  honestly  say  we 
felt  like  that  in  1920? 

But  if  I  am  right,  then  this  must  be  a  won- 
derful time  to  be  starting  In.  And  that  may 
be  the  reason  of  the  good  reports  that  from 
all  sides  keep  coming  to  me.  of  the  intellec- 
tual virtues  and  moral  accomplishments  of 
the  rising  generation:  disciplined,  they  say. 
but  still  receptive;  schooled  by  war  and  not 
spoiled  by  peace.  That,  I  confess,  Is  how 
they  mostly  strike  me,  but  then  I  can  select 
my  own  company,  and  so  I  rely  much  mo^e 
on  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  to  take 
them  and  teach  them  and  employ  them  just 
•s  th«y  come. 

AfiVICX  TO  THX  TOITNO 

Suppose  what  their  pastors  and  masters  tell 
me  is  as  true  as  It  is  certainly  pleasant  to 
believe,  to  what  objects  shotild  we.  who  have 
Man  so  much  more  of  the  world  and  its  mls- 
ehtef.  partlculsriy  direct  these  younger  and 
clearer  eyes?  I  have  a  horror  of  what,  I 
think,  ts  known  in  the  philanthropic  busl- 
as  helping  chaps,  and  I  would  rather  the 
vtnt  wrong  in  a  hundred  of  their 
way*  tliaB  wit  right  in  one  because  it 
mine.  Still  on*  does  know  a  thing  or 
two,  I  fancy:  and  if  a  man  is  convinced  of 
anything,  he  is  under  a  certain  obligation 
to  paas  It  on. 

A  himdred  years  ago  I  shotild  have  said: 
*^he  particular  mischief  of  o\ir  time  is  that 
«e  don't  know  one  another  well  enough,  and 
we  may  find  ourselves  splitting  just  when 
we  moat  need  to  hold  together.  80  go  to 
Laseaahlre  like  Coningsby,  go  to  Jacob's 
Xdand.  or  to  one  of  those  Dorset  villages 
which  are  not  exactly  the  gems  of  our  coun- 
tryaide  and  see  bow  yom  fellow  countrymen 


live  and  what  tliey  think  about  it  all."    They 
went. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  would  have  been :  "'We  are 
droi^ing  behmd,  and  the  intoxications  of 
Empire  cannot  make  up  for  Ignorance,  old 
rule-of-thumb.  and  a  rather  puffy  self-satis- 
faction. See  what  you  can  make  of  that." 
They  did. 

THX  COOMII    COLLXCES 

And  today?  Something  like  this,  I  think: 
"The  political  responsibility  of  our  people  is 
perilously  far  ahead  of  their  political  cul- 
ture; and  yet  never  was  their  responsibility 
greater.  They  don't  know  what  to  believe  or 
disbelieve,  and  so  they  believe  and  disbelieve 
at  random.  Their  idea  of  truth  Is  not  what 
is  rightly  deduced  from  tried  observation 
but  what  somebody  who  seems  to  know  de- 
livers most  agreeably — xintil  the  next  man 
calls  it  wishful  thinking  and  then  they  be- 
lieve him.  New.  that  ts  a  dangerous  lead  for 
the  common  intelligence,  charged  with  tin- 
limited  power,  to  be  working  on.  See  If 
you  can  lift  it."     WiU  they? 

The  war  seems  to  have  reared  a  stock  of 
young  men  and  women  who  know  how  to 
manage  their  minds,  and  that  is  what  we 
most  need  In  an  age  of  material  confusion 
and  mental  bewilderment.  The  next  thing 
is  to  use  it  properly,  and  that  means  pro- 
viding for  the  follow-on.  That  is  why  the 
postponement  of  the  county  colleges  sad- 
dens me.  I  had  always  thought  of  them 
as  a  field  of  radiation,  through  which  the 
example  of  the  generation  matured  in  war 
should  work  on  the  generation  matxirlng  for 
peace.  But  they  seem  to  be  left  hanging 
loose  as  before.  Just  at  the  time  when  that 
example  might  be  acting  with  most  potency. 
Of  all  educational  agencler  the  attraction  of 
the  admired  type  Is  the  most  effectual;  and 
here  we  have  one  of  the  finest  tjrpes  our  race 
has  ever  bred.  How  are  we  to  set  It  working 
on  the  years  that  come  next  in  order?  If 
I  belonged  to  them  I  think  I  should  say,  "I 
don't  mind  Miss  Wilkinson  selling  her  birth- 
right for  equality  of  opportunity  and  a  glass 
of  milk  at  11.  But  she  ought  not  to  sell 
mine." 


Six  Articles  on  America's  Monetary 
System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  have  given  me 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  six  articles  analyz- 
ing the  monetary  system  of  our  country 
and  pointing  out  the  needs  for  its  con- 
structive improvement.  These  articles 
were  written  for  the  Workers  Education 
Bureau  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  whose  director  is  Mr.  John  D. 
Connors,  and  I  am  gratified  to  say  quite 
widely  reprinted  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  am  also  pleased  to  specifically 
mention  the  fact  that  the  third  in  this 
series  of  articles,  that  entitled  "Money 
and  How  It  Works,"  was  reprinted  In 
the  August  issue  of  the  Washington  News 
Digest,  which  is  edited  and  published  by 
our  former  colleague,  John  J.  O'Connor. 

MOKET    AND    How    Ix   WORKS 

(By  Hon.  Jkxst  Voorhis  for  the  Workers  Edu- 
cation Bureau  of  America,  January  15,  1946) 

I.   WHAT    IS    MONXT7 

President  John  Adams  wrote  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  said:  "All  the  perplexities,  con- 


fusion, and  distress  in  America  arise,  not 
from  defects  In  their  constitution  or  confed- 
eration, not  from  want  of  honor  and  virtue, 
so  much  as  from  downright  ignorance  of  the 
nattire  of  coin,  credit,  and  circulation." 

That  statement  is  still  true  today.  We 
don't  know,  most  01  us,  where  ctir  money 
comes  from,  who  manufactures  it,  or  why  It 
changes  In  purchasing  power  from  time  to 
time. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  we  have  to  have 
money  in  order  to  live.  We  know  that  If  there 
Is  too  much  money  in  circulation  In  propor- 
tion to  the  production  of  things  to  buy  with 
it,  prices  will  go  up;  and  that  if  there  Isn't 
enough  money  in  circulation  goods  will  not 
be  sold  and  people  will  lose  their  jobs. 

But  we  don't  understand  just  why  these 
things  happen.  It  is  time,  however,  that 
we  foxmd  out  because,  if  we  did  the  right 
things  with  money,  there  Is  no  reason  we 
could  not  keep  both  production  and  con- 
sumption at  a  high  level  through  the  years, 
have  jobs  for  all  needing  and  wanting  them, 
and  thus  prove  to  the  whole  world  that  free- 
dom and  democracy  are  the  ideal  system. 

First  of  all,  then,  what  are  the  purposes  of 
money? 

In  the  earliest  days  of  civilization  before 
there  were  governments  or  banks  .he  only 
kind  of  money  that  anyone  would  accept  con- 
sisted of  things  that  were  in  themselves 
valuable — like  hides  or  furs  or  metals. 
Money  wasn't  very  Important  then  anyway, 
because  most  people  were  farmers  or  hunters 
and  each  family  got  Its  own  living  directly 
from  nature.  There  wasn't  much  need  for 
trading  or  exchange.  In  fact  most  people 
could  get  along  without  tislng  money  at  all. 

But  today  exactly  the  opposite  Is  true. 
We  live  In  a  world  of  machinery  and  hardly 
a  single  person  produces  even  a  fraction  of 
the  things  he  and  his  family  must  have  to 
live  on.  Each  person  works  to  help  produce 
a  certain  special  commodity,  gets  paid  for 
his  work  in  money,  and  then  exchanges  the 
money  for  the  goods  he  wants,  which  have, 
in  turn,  been  produced  by  others.  So  It  is 
plain  to  lie  seen  that  money  is  the  bridge 
between  producers  and  consumers.  It  Is  the 
indispensable  link  that  ties  the  economic 
system  together  and  enables  Uo  tc  have  spe- 
cialized production  and  division  of  labor. 
Without  it  our  modem  civilization  would 
break  down  and  we  would  all  have  to  try 
desperately  to  find  some  way  to  produce  for 
ourselves  all  the  things  needed  to  sustain 
life.  In  such  an  effort,  obviotisly,  only  a 
fraction  of  us  could  succeed. 

We  use  money  also  to  store  up  purchasing 
power  to  use  later  on.  If  we  had  no  money, 
we'd  try  to  save  the  actual  food  and  goods 
for  our  old  age,  and,  of  course,  that  would 
be  impossible. 

The  value  of  all  goods,  services,  and  prop- 
erty is  measured  in  money,  even  though  the 
money  itself  would  be  valueless  without  the 
guaranty  of  our  Oovemment  to  accept  It  in 
payment  of  debts  due  the  Government. 
Money  Is  the  most  Important  single  factor 
In  our  economic  system,  and  yet  we  let  peo-^ 
pie  who  have  a  selfish  Interest  In  keeping  lul 
In  Ignorance  tell  us  the  subject  Is  very  mys- 
terious and  too  hard  for  the  everyday  citizen 
to  imderstand.    This  simply  Isn't  true. 

The  first  thing  to  have  clearly  in  mind  is 
where  our  money  comes  from  and  how  it  gets 
Into  circulation.  The  Government  does  not 
create  the  money  we  xise  In  the  United  States. 
The  private  banks  create  It,  and — with  very 
minor  exceptions — we  cannot  tmder  our  pres- 
ent money  system  get  a  single  dollar  of  the 
very  llfeblood  of  our  economic  system  Into 
circulation  tuless  somebody,  either  a  pri- 
vate individual  or  a  corporation  or  the  Gov- 
ment,  goes  into  debt  to  a  bank. 

This  Is  the  basic  fault  in  our  present  sys- 
tem: Otir  supply  of  money  is  tied  to  our 
debt  so  stoutly  that  whenever  we  need  more 
money  we  have  to  take  on  a  larger  debt  bur- 
den at  the  same  time.  This  Is  wrong,  both 
morally  and  economically.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  this  series  of  articles  will  be  to  prove 
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that  statement  and  to  show  how  we  can 
constructively  change  the  sy>tem  Into  one 
that  can  free  us  from  oppressive  debt  Instead 
of  pushing  us  deeper  and  deeper  Into  it. 

Money  and  How  It  Works 

(By  Hen.  Jerry  Voorhis  lor  the  Workers  Edu- 
cation Bureau  of  America.  February  15, 
1946) 

n.  WHERE  MONEY  COMES  FROM 

The  only  times  in  modern  American  his- 
tory when  Jobs  have  been  plentiful  have  been 
times  when  the  debt  of  the  people  was  in- 
creasing. From  1922  to  1929  total  debt,  pub- 
lic and  private.  Increased  from  $124,000,000.- 
000  to  $174,000,000,000  and  In  these  years  the 
value  of  our  production  rose  from  $73,000,- 
000,000  to  $110,000,000,000.  But  from  1929  to 
1932  the  total  debt  fell  from  $174,000,000,000 
to  $157,000,000,000.  and  millions  of  people 
lost  their  Jobs  as  the  value  of  national  pro- 
duction dropped  from  $110,000,000,000  to  only 
$58,000,000,000  m  1932. 

Another  example  is  in  1937,  Total  debt 
had  been  Increasing  slowly  under  the  forced 
draft  of  governmental  borrowing  and  spend- 
ing. But  In  1937  an  attempt  was  made  to 
balance  the  budget  and  In  a  period  of  a  few 
months  total  debt  went  down  about  $1,500,- 
000,000.  But  this  apparently  small  decline 
in  the  debt  caused  production  to  fall  off 
from  $113,000,000,000  In  1937  to  only  $89,- 
000,000.000  In  1938  and  the  Government  took 
to  borrowing  and  spending  again  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  With  the  coming  of  the  war 
we  began  to  go  Into  debt  as  never  before  In 
all  human  history.  And.  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  there  was  an  almost  unlimited 
demand  for  goods  hacked  by  enough  money  to 
pay  for  them,  America's  production  Increased 
to  more  than  double  the  previous  all-time 
high  and  so  many  Jobs  were  created  that 
there  were  not  enough  workers  to  fill  them 
all. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean?  Does  It 
mean  that  It  Is  a  good  thing  to  have  every- 
body. Including  the  Government,  going 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  all  the  time? 
Most  certainly  It  does  not.  But  it  does  mean 
that  until  we  change  the  money  system  it 
will  be  Impossible  for  us  to  have  either  full 
production  or  full  emplo3mient  unless  either 
private  agencies  or  the  Oovemment  does  go 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt.  This  is  a  very 
serious  situation  in  a  country  that  already 
has  a  national  debt  of  $300,000,000,000, 

How  does  It  come  about?  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  says: 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof."  But  Con- 
gress doesn't  do  that  and  that  is  the  root 
cause  of  our  own  trouble. 

At  present  the  following  agencies  coin  the 
money  of  this  Nation:  (1)  the  United  States 
Treasury  when  It  Issues  silver  certificates  In 
exchange  for  sliver  bought  from  producers; 
(2)  the  United  States  Mint  when  it  coins  the 
small  change,  the  pennies,  nickels,  dimes, 
quarters,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  out  of 
metal;  (3)  the  Federal  Reserve  system  when 
it  issues  Federal  Reserve  notes  or  extends 
Federal  Reserve  credit  to  the  Government  or 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem; and  (4)  our  15.000  commercial  banks; 
whenever  they  create  checkbook  money  in 
the  process  of  making  locms.  So  it  is  not 
the  Congress  which  coins  the  money  of  this 
Nation  but  four  different  agencies,  of  which 
the  two  important  ones  are  the  privately 
owned  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  pri- 
vately owned  15.000  commercial  banks. 

Of  all  the  various  sorts  of  money  only  the 
silver  certificates  and  the  small  change  (the 
total  of  which  is  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket 
compared  to  other  kinds  of  money)  come 
Into  circulation  without  a  debt  being  at- 
tached to  them.  For  only  silver  certificates 
and  small  change  are  created  by  an  agency 
of  the  Government.  All  the  rest  of  our 
money — at  least  98  percent  of  it.  Including 
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Federal  Reserve  notes,  Federal  Reserve  bank 
credit,  and  commercial  bank  demand  de- 
posits—comes Into  use  by  the  people  only 
when  some  one  borrows  from  a  bank  and  the 
bank  creates  on  Its  books  a  demand  deposit 
("checkbook  money")  equal  to  the  amount 
the  person  wants  to  borrow.  This  is  why  we 
are  in  a  vicious  circle  wherein  we  cannot 
have  high  production  and  employment  unless 
our  debts  increase  at  the  same  time  and  In 
at  least  the  same  relative  amount. 

The  next  article  In  this  series  will  explain 
exactly  how  private  banlu  create,  on  the 
basis  of  some  ones  debt  to  them,  every  dollar 
(with  absolutely  unimportant  exceptions) 
that  we  use  in  the  United  States  to  pay  for 
war,  to  prevent  depression,  to  transact  our 
business 

Monet  and  How  It  Works 
(By  Hon.  Jerry  Voorhis  for  the  Workers  Edu- 
cation Bureau  of  America.  March  15,  1946) 

in.    HOW    BANKS   create   MONEY 

Not  the  United  States  Government,  but 
privately  owned  banks  create  the  money  of 
America  today.  Most  of  that  money  con- 
sists of  demand  deposits  subject  to  check  in 
the  banks  More  than  90  percent  of  all  our 
business  Is  done  by  check — less  than  10  per- 
cent by  cash. 

Private  banks  create  money  when  they 
make  loans.  They  create  the  money  with 
which  to  make  the  loans — even  when  the 
loan  is  made  to  the  United  Staes  Govern- 
ment Itself.  The  reason  the  banks  are  able 
to  do  this  is  that  under  our  present  laws  and 
Federal  Reserve  regulations  banks  are  al- 
lowed to  have  $5  of  depositors'  claims  out- 
standing against  them  or.  In  other  words.  $5 
of  demand  deposits  for  every  $1  of  actual 
cash  which  the  bank  has  In  reserve.  So  for 
every  $1,000,000  of  capital,  surplus,  undi- 
vided profits,  and  cash  deposits  which  the 
bank  has  it  can  create  on  Its  books  and  loan 
to  borrowers  an  additional  $4,000,000  of  de- 
mand deposits  which  are  actually  nothing 
more  than  bankers'  promises  to  pay  If  they 
can.  These  bankers'  promises  are,  of  course, 
backed  up  to  a  considerable  extend  by  the 
Government's  guaranty  of  deposits. 

When  John  Doe  buys  a  war  bond  or  a 
Victory  bond  he  pays  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  It  with  some  of  the  money 
which  he  has  earned  and  saved  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  there  is  another  kind  of  so-called 
Government  borrowing  which  Is  not  really 
borrowing  at  all.  It  was  described  by  Chair- 
man Marrlner  S.  Eccles  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  testifying  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Here_ls 
what  he  said: 

"In  purchasing  offerings  of  Government 
bonds,  the  banking  system  as  a  whole  creates 
new  money,  or  bank  deposits.  When  the 
banks  buy  a  billion  dollars  of  Government 
bonds  as  they  are  offered — and  you  have  to 
consider  the  banking  system  as  a  whole,  as 
a  unit — the  banks  credit  the  deposit  account 
of  the  Treasury  with  a  billion  dollars.  They 
debit  their  Government  bond  account  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  or  they  actually  create,  by  a 
bookkeeping  entry,  a  blhlon  dollars." 

This  Is  the  process  by  r-hlch  banks  create 
money.  They  do  almost  the  s  Tie  thing 
when  they  create  demand  deposits  In  loan- 
ing to  farmers  on  mortgages  on  their  farms 
or  to  home  owners  on  mortgages  on  their 
homes.  The  bank  simply  writes  In  a  pass- 
book the  figures  $10,000  under  the  farmer's 
name,  gives  the  farmer  a  checkbook  and  tells 
him  it  has  loaned  him  $10,000.  What  hap- 
pens is  that  the  bank  creates  and  loans  at 
the  same  moment  to  the  farmer  a  $10,000 
checking  account,  or  $10,000  of  "checkbook" 
money,  or  the  bank's  promise  to  pay  $10,000 
In  cash  if  the  farmer  asks  for  it,  which  he 
seldom  does.  This  $10,000  is  new  money 
which  didn't  exist  before  the  bank  made  the 
loan.  It  is  secured  by  the  mortgage  on  the 
farmer's  land.    But  when  the  banks  write 


figures  on  their  books  and  use  them  to  buy 
Government  bonds,  then  what  they  an* 
actually  doing  is  using  a  part  of  the  credit 
of  the  American  people  themselves,  loaning 
it  back  to  the  people's  government,  and  col- 
lecting interest  from  the  people  on  their 
own  credit.  It  Is  true  the  banks  credit  the 
Government  with  the  newly-created  demand 
deposit  with  which  they  buy  the  twnds.  But 
this  bankers'  promise  to  pay  has  nothing  in 
the  world  behind  it  except  the  Government 
bonds  themselves  and  those  bonds,  as  every- 
one knows,  derive  their  entire  value  from 
the  fact  that  the  credit  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  based  on  the  Industry 
and  tax-paying  ability  of  the  people,  is  se^ 
curlty  for  their  repa3mient.  This  procees 
whereby  we  permit  private  banks  to  perform 
the  essentially  governmental  function  of 
creating  money  and  then  lending  It  at  In- 
terest to  the  Nation  corresponds  to  what 
would  hap(>en  If  a  man  went  to  a  farmer 
and  said; 

"Mister,  I  want  to  buy  your  farm.  I  have 
no  money,  but  If  you  'jtist  give  me  title  to 
your  farm,  then  I  will  •^ave  something  on 
which  to  establish  a  llnei£f  credit  and  I  will 
let  you  draw  checks  agvteist  that  line  of 
credit  up  to  the  sale  price  of  the  farm.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  my  farm  after  you  give  It  to 
me  and  so  I  will  have  to  Charge  you  interest 
on  this  credit  I  let  you  use,  I  realize  this  is 
a  f}lt  complicated  but  all  matters  connected 
wfth  money  are  complicated  and  you  should 
not  try  to  understand  It," 

If  we  substitute  the  Government  for  the 
farmer,  the  banks  for  the  man  who  makes 
the  proposition  and  Government  bonds  for 
the  farm,  we  have  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  how  banks  create  money,  how  they 
take  over  a  power  given  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  and  then  charge  the  whole 
Nation  Interest  on  Its  own  credit.  This  and 
future  generations  must  pay  the  bank  In- 
terest or  bonds  they  have  "bought"  by  this 
strange  procedure. 

Before  World  War  n,  that  Is,  In  September 
of  1941,  the  amount  of  our  national  debt 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  banks  in  this 
manner  was  about  $22,000,000,000.  Today  It 
is  approaching  $100,000,000,000.  This  is  debt- 
that-ought-not-to-be-debt.  It  ought  to  be 
national  credit  instead.  No  free  people 
should  permit  any  agency  to  create  money  In 
their  country  except  the  national  govern- 
ment itself.  And  if  this  rule  had  been  ob- 
served and  our  Constitution  followed,  if  our 
Government  had  created  this  $100,000,000.- 
000  in  the  first  place  Instead  of  permitting 
the  banks  to  do  it.  the  American  people 
would  be  $100,000,000,000  less  In  debt  today 
than  they  actually  are.  One  hundred  bU- 
llon  dollars  Is  a  lot  of  money. 

Monet  and  How  It  Works 

(By  Hon.  Jerry  Voorhis  for  the  Workers  Edu- 
cation Bureau  of  America,  AprU  15,  1946) 

IV.  what  needs  to  be  dons? 

It  wouldn't  be  quite  so  serious  for  the 
banks  of  America  to  create  the  country's 
money  If  only  this  peculiar  sort  of  synthetic 
money  remained  in  existence  once  it  had 
been  created.  But  it  doesn't.  The  banking 
system  has  equal  power  to  destroy  our  me- 
dium  of  exchange. 

Between  1929  and  1933  $8,000,000,000  of 
America's  money  was  destroyed.  This  was 
done  simply  by  the  banks  calling  in  outstand- 
ing loans  for  repayment  and  refusing  to  re- 
new them.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  very 
few  new  loans  were  being  made.  So  the  de- 
pression deepened  over  the  land  and  In  early 
1933  hundreds  of  the  banks  of  the  ooimtry 
were  finding  It  more  and  more  Impoesible  to 
pay  their  depositors  the  money  that  the  de- 
positors were  asking  for.  Tbe  money  Just 
wasnt  in  the  banks.  So  the  baaln  had  to  tw 
closed.  America  was  depending  on  bank- 
created  "checkbook"  money  for  tbe  supply  at 
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bcr  medium  of  exduuige.     The  supply  h*d 
lalled. 

On  the  otber  hand,  many  people  believe  we 
havent  had  any  great  Inflation  during  the 
war  period.  But  they  are  wrong.  The  (act  is 
we  have  had  an  inflation  of  more  than 
•70.000.000.000  of  brand-new  money  during 
the  war.  But  not  a  petmy  of  it  has  been 
created  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtcs. 

Why  have  these  things  happened?  They 
have  been  directly  due  to  our  unscientific 
monetary  system;  to  the  fact  that  "money  in 
tbm  bank"  is  not  money  in  the  bank,  but  only 
tta*  promise  of  the  bank  to  pay  a  depositor 
when,  as.  and  if  it  can.  It  is  all  entirely 
legal,  becatwe  our  law  says  that  banks  need 
have  on  hand  or  "in  reserve"  only  |1  of  real 
money  for  every  $S  of  bank -created  "promise 
to  pay"  money  which  they  ove  to  depositors. 
This  is  called  the  fractional  reserve  system  of 
banking. 

Under  this  system,  the  banks,  following 
their  natural  self-interest,  always  tend  to 
create  too  much  money  whenever  a  boom 
Is  in  progress  and  then  to  destroy  it  Just 
as  fast  or  faster  at  the  very  time — a  time  of 
threatening  deflation  and  depression — when 
the  Nation  desperately  needs  more  money  in 
circulation. 

The  present  system  works  Just  backward. 

And  as  long  as  the  Congress  of  the  Nation 
falls  to  exercise  its  constitutional  right  and 
duty  to  "coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof."  the  only  recourse  our  Nation  has 
In  time  of  need  is  to  Increase  the  national 
debt  by  selling  interest-bearing  Goveriunent 
bonds  to  banks  for  demand  deposits  (prom- 
ise* to  pay)  created  by  the  banks  for  the 
exprcM  purpose  of  buying  the  bonds. 

This  is  the  real  explanation  of  why  the 
national  debt  Increased  as  much  as  it  did 
during  the  years  of  the  depression. 

What  needs  to  be  done? 

The  banks  of  the  Nation  should  be  divided 
Into  two  departments.  One  would  be  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  department.  It  would  accept 
savings  deposite  from  the  people  and  lend 
them  to  or  Invest  them  In  business  enter- 
prises. The  other  would  be  a  demand-de- 
posit department  where  people  could,  for  the 
payment  of  a  small  service  charge,  put  their 
money  for  safekeeping  and  draw  checks 
against  it.  Every  dollar  people  believe  they 
have  on  deposit  In  a  demand  deposit  should 
actually  be  there— held  In  trust  for  them. 
In  other  words,  there  should  be  I0O-i>ercent 
reserves  for  all  demand  deposits. 

Under  this  plan  no  bank  could  possibly 
fall.  There  could  never  be  another  "run" 
on  a  bank.  No  bank  could  create  too  much 
money  In  boom  times,  nor  could  It  destroy 
billions  of  dollars  of  vitally  needed  money 
In  time  of  deprcMlon. 

The  money  of  America  should  be  created 
under  an  explicit  law  of  Congress  by  an 
agency  of  Congress  and  In  Just  the  right 
amount  to  match  the  increase  in  the  Nation's 
•  production — no  more,  no  less.  Any  new 
money  required  under  such  a  system  shotild 
be  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
like  any  other  Treasmy  income,  where  it 
would  take  the  place  of  funds  that  would 
'otherwise  have  to  be  raised  by  taxation. 
This  would  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  the 
people.  The  new  money  would  get  Into  cir- 
culation as  the  Oovemmen.  paid  its  bills. 

With  such  a  system  In  effect  our  Nation 
need  never  again  suffer  the  devastating 
effects  of  either  inflation  or  deflation.  Both 
would  be  against  the  law. 


un  Row  It  Woucs 
(By  Hon.  Aaav  Vookris  for  the  Workers  Bdu- 

catlon  Bureau  of  America,  May  15.  1946) 
V.    BOW  A  ttoxMriric  monxt  sTsmc  would 

WO«K 

All  hUtory  prove*  that  in  a  free  economy 
the  stipplj  of  money  must  increase  at  least 


as  fast  as  i^oduction  of  goods  and  services 
Increases  or  we  get  a  collapse  of  the  market, 
depression,  and  unemployment.  Therefore, 
as  long  as  private  banks  continue  to  exercise 
the  privilege  of  creating  the  money  of  this 
great  Nation  it  will  be  equally  true  that  the 
amotut  of  our  debt  must  Increase  at  least 
as  rapidly  as  production  Increases  or  busi- 
ness will  fail,  farms  will  be  foreclosed,  and 
millions  will  lose  their  Jobs. 

But  we  cannot  go  on  increasing  our  debt 
Indeflnltey.  The  Interest  burden  Is  already 
so  heavy  that  it  will  take  great  national 
effort  to  meet  it.  And  should  we  suffer  an 
economic  depression  the  debt  we  now  have 
simply  could  not  be  carried,  let  alone  reduced. 
Furthermore,  what  the  people  of  America 
want  Is  not  only  security  but  also  liberty. 
They  want  economic  liberty.  They  don't 
want  to  have  the  Cioveriunent  making  all 
the  decisloiu  and  telling  everyone  what  he 
must  or  must  not  do. 

The  only  way  we  can  have  both  freedom 
and  security  Is  to  end  the  twin  dangers  of 
inflation  and  deflation,  and  thus  remove  the 
major  cause  of  depressions  and  unemploy- 
ment. This  is  why  a  scientific  money  system 
is  so  important. 

How  would  such  a  system  work?  It  would 
base  our  money  on  the  need  for  money,  not  on 
debt,  And  the  need  for  money  is  directly 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  goods  we  are 
capable  of  produciiig.  Therefore,  what  we 
need  is  a  carefully  written  law  creating  as  an 
agency  of  Congress  a  United  States  monetary 
authority  which  would  have  one  Job  and  only 
one.  That  Job  would  t>e  to  control  the  money 
supply  of  the  United  States  and  to  keep  it 
always  in  balance  with  our  power  to  produce. 
The  monetary  authority  would  have  to  watch 
the  levels  of  prices  very  carefully  and  the 
indexes  of  our  productive  capacity.  It  would 
have  the  power  to  create  the  money  of  the 
United  States.  But  only  in  accordance  with 
certain  very  definite  principles.  It  must  not 
permit  the  general  level  of  prices  to  go  up 
or  down  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
points.  And  it  must,  above  all,  never  permit 
an  increase  in  power  to  produce  wealth  to  be 
wasted  because  of  an  Insufficiency  of  pur- 
chasing power  among  the  people  to  buy  the 
goods  that  would  be  product  If  this  capacity 
to  produce  were  used. 

Each  year  the  monetary  authority  wotild 
create  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  enough,  and  no  more  than  enough, 
new  national  credit  or  money  to  match  the 
increase  in  capacity  to  produce.  The  new 
money  created  must  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  money  previously  in  circulation  as  the 
increase  in  productive  capacity  does  to  pre- 
vioxis  prodiKtive  capacity.  The  new  money 
would  he  credited  to  the  Treasury  and  would 
enter  clrctilation  as  the  Government  paid  its 
bills.  It  would  be  revenue  without  the  neces- 
sity of  either  levying  taxes  or  borrowing. 
Thus  the  market  for  goods  In  general  could 
never  again  fail  In  America.  We  should  not, 
of  course,  know  whether  or  not  a  certain  com- 
pany would  be  able  to  sell  all  It  wanted  to 
produce  of  a  certain  specific  thing.  But  we 
should  know  that  the  demand  for  goods  gen- 
erally would  be  kept  always  in  reasonable 
balance  with  the  supply. 

This  is  the  master  key  to  a  world  of  both 
freedom  and  security.  Whenever  the  general 
over-all  supply  of  goods  threatens  to  exceed 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  the  right 
measure  Is  always  to  Increase  the  people's 
p\ircha*ing  power  (or  demand)  and  the  wrong 
one  is  to  reduce  the  supply. 

Jtee  the  Nation  and  its  people  from  this 
bondage  to  debt,  cut  the  knot  that  ties  o\u 
supply  of  money  to  the  national  debt,  and 
for  the  first  time  our  coimtry  will  be  tne 
from  inflation  and  deflation  and  In  a  position 
to  Insure  continuously  expanding  production, 
employment,  and  national  well-being.  In  the 
final  article  the  first  concrete  step  toward 
that  goal  will  be  ouUlned. 


MONCT    ANT)    How    IT   WOKKS 

(By  Hon.  Jkkrt  Voorhis  for  the  Workers  Edu- 
cation Bureau  of  America,  June  15,  1946) 

VI.    WHO    OWNS    THE    riDERAL    RESEXVZ    SYSTEM? 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passed 
in  1913,  a  lot  of  people  believed  that  the  12 
central  Federal  Reserve  banks  created  by 
that  act  were  going  to  be  Government  Instl- 
tution.s.  But  they  were  not  then  made  so 
and  never  have  been.  Every  penny  of  stock 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  belongs  to  the 
private  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Senator 
Glass,  of  Virginia,  who,  as  author  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  certainly  should  have 
known,  "the  Government  does  not  own  one 
dime  of  proprietary  Interest  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks." 

The  first  essential  step  in  the  building  of  a 
scientific  monetary  system  in  America  is  for 
Congress  to  purchase  from  the  member  banks 
all  the  capital  stock  of  the  central  Fedaral 
Re6er^e  banks  and  make  them  Government 
institutions.  This  would  cost  us  about 
$154,000,000. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  "If  the  Ameri- 
can people  ever  allow  private  banks  to  con- 
trol the  issue  of  their  currency,  first  by  In- 
flation and  then  by  deflation,  the  banks  and 
corporations  that  grow  up  around  them  will 
deprive  the  people  of  their  property  until 
their  children  wake  up  homeless  on  the  con- 
tinent their  fathers  conquered." 

Today  over  99  percent  of  all  the  business 
of  the  12  central  Federal  Reserve  banks  con- 
sists of  creating  money  and  using  It  to  buy 
Interest-bearing  bonds  and  notes  of  the 
United  States  Government.  They  are  the 
central  banks  of  Issue  of  the  United  States. 
No  central  bank  of  issue  ever  shovild  belong 
to  anyone  except  the  whole  people  of  the 
Nation.  The  people  of  England  have  Just 
completed  making  the  Bank  of  England  a 
government  institution.  It  Is  high  time  the 
American  people  did  likewise  with  the  cen- 
tral Federal  Reserve  banks. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "The  Nature  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,"  written  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Goldenwelser,  chief  of  the  research  division 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  we  find  this 
statement: 

"The  Reserve  bank  derives  the  funds  avail- 
able for  Its  loans  and  investments  from  pow- 
ers conferred  upon  It  by  Congress.  The  capi- 
tal It  has  is  prescribed  by  Congress  and  con- 
stitutes a  small  part  of  the  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal. The  other  sources  of  the  funds  of  the 
Reserve  bank  are  Its  power  to  Issue  notes 
and  to  accept  and  crea.,e  deposits." 

Note  the  words  "create  deposits."  It  Is 
with  these  created  deposits  that  bonds  of  the 
United  States  are  bought. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  capital 
stock  of  only  $154,000,000.  But  today  they 
own  over  $22,000,000,COO  of  Government 
bonds,  notes,  and  bills.  The  American  peo- 
ple must  sometime  pay  out  of  taxes  that 
amount  of  money  plus  interest  on  it  to  these 
banks.  And  yet  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
bought  these  Government  bonds  and  notes 
with  what  Is  called  Reserve  bank  credit, 
which  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
credit  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  figures  writ- 
ten on  the  bank  books,  which  cost  the  banks 
nothing  to  create,  but  which  the  Government 
itself  guarantees  and  stands  behind  with  all 
Its  resources.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
had  belonged  to  the  Government  our  Nation 
would  be  $22.C00,0C0,0(X)  less  in  debt  than  It 
is  today.  For  then  whenever  Reserve  hank 
credit  was  created  It  would  have  been  cred- 
ited to  the  account  of  the  American  people 
Instead  of  behig  debited  against  the  people 
and  credited  to  private  banks. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  "Federal  Reserve  notes,  to  be  Is- 
sued at  the  discretion  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  making  advances  to 
Federal  Reserve  banks  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  agents  as  hereinafter  set  forth  and 
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for  no  other  purposes,  are  hereby  authorized.** 
In  other  words.  Federal  Reserve  notes  can  be 
"made  available"  to  member  banks  of  the 
system  for  their  use,  but  not  to  the  United 
States  Government  unless  it  pays  interest 
upon  them.  Should  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  seek  to  borrow  any  such  money 
(which  is  the  principal  currency  of  our  coun- 
try today)  It  would  have  to  borrow  it  at  in- 
terest from  a  private  banking  Institution. 
Nevertheless,  every  Federal  Reserve  note 
bears  upon  its  face  these  words:  "Redeem- 
able in  lawful  money  at  the  United  States 
Treasury  or  at  any  Federal  Reserve  bank." 
The  only  thing  that  lawful  money  would 
possibly  be  is  money  issued  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Therefore,  It  is  perfect- 
ly clear  that  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States  must  stand  behind  and,  if  called  upon, 
redeem  every  dollar  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
which  is  issued. 

By  spending  the  $154,000,000  to  purchase 
the  capital  stock  of  the  central  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  from  the  private  member  banks 
Congress  would  do  the  following  things  for 
the  American  people: 

First.  Acquire  an  accumulated  surplus  of 
over  $200,000,000. 

Second.  Reduce  the  public  debt  by  some 
$22,000,000,000,  the  amount  of  United  States 
bonds,  notes,  certificates  of  Indebtedness, 
Treasury  bills,  and  guaranteed  securities  held 
by  the  central  banks  on  August  29,  1945.  and 
bought  with  Reserve  bank  credit,  which,  as 
has  been  explained,  is  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  thereof. 

Third.  Restore  to  Congress  Its  constitu- 
tional duty  and  right  to  issue  the  Nation's 
money  and  regulate  its  value.  The  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  now  the  bank  of  Issue  of 
America.  As  such  they  should  be — they 
should  always  have  been — an  agency  of  Con- 
gress and  the  property  of  the  American 
people. 

Fourth.  Place  oxir  Nation  In  the  position 
of  being  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  Interest- 
bearing  public  debt. 

Fifth.  The  purchase  by  Congress  of  the 
12  central  banks  would  mean  that  the  Na- 
tion could  earn  its  way  out  of  debt.  When 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  purchased — as  it 
normally  does — outstanding  Government 
bonds  from  member  banks  in  order  to  ex- 
pand the  volume  of  money  and  credit  in 
circulation,  in  line  with  increasing  produc- 
tion, those  bonds  would  belong  to  an  agency 
of  the  Government.  They  would  In  effect 
have  been  retired  without  the  necessity  of 
any  tax  revenues  being  used  to  do  so.  Inter- 
est upon  such  bonds  would,  of  course,  be 
saved.  Hence  by  increasing  their  production 
the  people  of  the  Nation  would  be  able  to 
earn  their  way  out  of  debt. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  the  bank  of  issue  of  the 
United  States:  they  put  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
our  principal  currency.  Into  circulation. 
They  have  been  given  gold  oertiflcates  which 
give  them  a  Hen  on  over  $17,000,000,000  of  the 
gold  In  Fort  Knox.  They  create  money  at 
win  In  the  form  of  Federal  Reserve  credit 
and  thus  obligate  all  the  resources  of  all 
the  people  to  make  that  credit  good.  They 
execute  the  open-market  policy  of  the 
Board,  which  determines  largely  the  price  of 
Government  securities  as  well  as  the  volume 
-  of  money  in  circulation.  But  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  own 
not  one  penny  of  stcrt  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  These  belong,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  to  the  cou:merclal  banks  which  are 
members  of  the  System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  should  become 
the  property  of  the  American  people  and  they 
should  be  operated  as  one  central  bank  of 
issue  under  a  specific  mandate  passed  by  the 
Congress.  Their  sole  piUTXjse  should  be  to 
serve  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  American 
people,  their  agriculture,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry by  providing  at  all  times  a  dollar  of 
steady,  stable,  and  constant  buying  power. 


Oklakonu  SUte  Hifhway  ConuussiM 
Protest*  Subsidies  to  Federal  Flo*d- 
Control  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Okla- 
homa State  Highway  Commission  on 
June  24,  1946,  signed  by  the  chairman 
and  two  members  of  the  commission  and 
attested  by  its  secretary  with  seal  af- 
fixed, which  I  think  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress: 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Highway  Commission  held  in  the  capitol  of- 
fice building  In  Oklahoma  City  on  J\me  24, 
1946,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

"Whereas  the  Mississippi  Valley  Confer- 
ence of  State  Highway  Departments  at  its 
thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  in 
March  of  1946  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"Whereas  In  recent  years  the  United  States 
Army  engineers  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
placing  upon  the  States  the  financial  bur- 
den of  relocating  highways  and  structures  m 
connection  with  their  conservancy  and  water- 
way projects,  and  since  such  exp)enditufes  by 
the  States  are  actually  subsidies  to  Federal 
flood  control  and  foreign  to  highway  pur- 
poses: Now  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference  protests 
this  policy  and  respectfully  requests  the  Con- 
gress to  correct  the  Inequity  of  this  practice: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Highway  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  That  the  aforesaid 
resolution  Is  hereby  approved  and  adopted; 
and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  to  the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers' Office  and  to  all  members  of  Okla- 
homa's congressional  delegation." 


Roosevelt's  Grandpappy's  Old  Mill  Pat 
United  States  Into  Rum  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  of  July  27, 
1946: 

RooszvxLT's  Grandfafpt's  Olo  Mux  Pot 
United  States  Into  th«  Rxjm  Business — 
Family  Heirloom  Helped  To  Solve  Dkpkes- 
sioN  Problem — Idle  Sugar  RzrtNXST  nf 
VnaiN  Islands  Made  PWA  Project 
Washincton,  July  27.— The  best  story 
about  Under  SecretM7  of  the  Interior  Oscar 
Ia,  Chapman  concerns  rum.    Mr,  Chapman 


Isn't  much  of  a  drinking  man,  but  he's  re- 
sponsible for  putting  the  Government  Into 
the  manufacture  of  Government  House  rum. 
It  happened  like  this: 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Dsal, 
Mr.  Chapman  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  He  had  been  given  his  choice  of 
a  number  of  Jobs  In  Government.  He  picked 
Interior  because  it  had  a  lot  of  minority- 
group  problems  in  which  he  had  always  been 
Interested — Indians.  Puerto  Riquenos,  Cha- 
morros.  Filipinos,  Vii^ln  Islanders. 

idle  refinery 
Among  the  ragtag  and  bobtail  problems 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  there  was  an  old  sugar 
refinery  that  wasn't  working.  This  was  In 
the  depths  of  the  depression,  and  the  ad- 
ministration was  frantic  trying  to  find  work 
for  people. 

Mr.  Chapman  also  served  on  the  board 
which  passed  on  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion projects.  PWA  was  under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

At  every  meeting  of  the  PWA  projects 
board.  Mr.  Chapman  would  bring  up  the 
problem  of  the  Virgin  Islands  abandoned 
refinery.  He  wanted  to  modernise  It  so  It 
could  be  made  productive  and  provide  Jobs 
for  the  near -destitute  Virgin  Islanders.  No- 
body else  cared. 

One  day  Mr.  Chapman  was  Invited  to  a 
luncheon  at  Washington's  Mayflower  Hotel. 
As  he  went  there  from  a  PWA  projects  board 
meeting,  he  carried  the  sugar-mill  file  with 
him.  Coming  out  of  the  dining  room  he 
fell  in  step  beside  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
who  was  also  at  the  luncheon. 

••What's  that  you're  carrying?"  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Chapman  explained  It  was  Just  some 
old  PWA  papers  about  a  project  nobody  was 
interested  in.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  vras  Imme- 
diately interested.  By  the  time  they  reached 
the  sidewalk  Mr.  Chapman  had  a  customer 
and  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  the  White 
House. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Chapman  teought  out 
his  file.  He  showed  a  photo  of  the  old  mill 
and  started  to  talk. 

"That  looks  like  three-layer  brick,"  inter- 
rupted the  President.  Mr.  Chapman  dldnt 
know  whether  It  was  or  not.  "Do  you  know 
who  built  that  mill?"  asked  the  President. 
Mr.  Chapman  hadn't  the  slightest  Idea.  He 
went  on  explaining  his  project,  but  he  didn't 
think  the  President,  running  through  the 
photos,  was  half  listening. 

Finally  the  President  said,  "Oscar,  my 
grandfather  built  that  old  refinery  I  But  look  1 
You  can't  get  anywhere  making  siigar  for 
today's  market.  What  you've  got  to  do  Is 
make  rum.  Put  a  distillery  beside  that  old 
sugar  mill  and  convert  the  sugar  Into  rum. 
Then  sell  the  rum." 

Mr.  Chapman  was  fioored.  "How  much  do 
you  think  it  would  cost  to  put  up  a  distillery 
there?"  the  President  asked.  Mr.  Chapman 
hadn't  the  faintest  notion,  but  he  made  a 
wUd  guess  of  •100,000. 

"Better  make  It  $300,000,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent. "Put  In  a  request  for  that  and  I  think 
It  will  go  through." 

FOR  it  now 

Next  morning  at  9  a  phone  rang  on  the 
desk  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  Mr.  Ickes  was  wanted  at  the  White 
House.  Shortly  after  10  a.  m.  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  PWA  projects  board.  What 
projects  were  there  before  the  board  this 
morning,  Mr.  Ickes  wanted  to  know  eagerly. 

Mr.  Chapman  spoke  up.  He  had  a  project 
to  build  a  distillery  next  to  the  old  sugar 
refinery  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  wanted 
to  make  rum.  It  would  cost  about  $900,000. 
And  soon. 

Mr.  Ickes  cleared  his  throat  and  said. 
brightly,  "I  think  I'm  for  that  Uils  momlng." 

That's  how  the  Government  got  Into  xXtm 
rum  buslnc 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  issues  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord and  of  other  newspapers  carry  an 
Interesting  column  by  Drew  Pearson,  who 
la  now  on  his  way  to  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference. One  of  the  matters  which  he 
cites,  and  which  I  very  well  remember, 
of  course,  is  my  effort,  since  long  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  to  obtain  cooperation  and 
information  between  the  two  policy- 
making partners  in  United  States  for- 
eign policy — the  Senate  and  the  State 
Department.  As  yet.  this  objective  has 
not  been  completely  attained,  but  I  shall 
certainly  continue  my  efforts  along  that 
line. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Pearson's  column  be  reproduced 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  tb«  Philadelphia  Record  of 
July  29.  19401 

Wasiumcton    linaT-Go-RouNi) — Spzxrm   or 
Anothck  Was  Hovxu  Om  Parxb  PAai.xT 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

En  Rout*  to  Pa«i8,  July  28. — Tomorrow  In 
the  Palace  of  Luxemburg  begins  the  confer- 
ence on  which  so  many  mothers  set  their 
hearts,  for  which  so  many  mothers'  sons  gave 
thtH  lives — the  conference  to  win  the  peace. 

Some  13.000.000  men  In  the  American 
armed  forces  alone  fought  four  long  years — 
with  the  hope  that  It  might  be  the  last  time 
human  beings  would  have  to  go  through  the 
terrible  ordeal  of  war. 

Tomorrow  in  Paris  comes  the  climax  of 
their  dreams,  and  already  disillusionment  has 
begun  to  set  In.  Already  the  dreams  are 
tinged  with  nightmare — the  specter  of  an- 
oClMr  war. 

DXLAT  BKZZDS   DISSENSION 

Here  are  some  of  the  distressing  facts  this 
conference  has  to  face  in  trying  to  chart  the 
peace  of  the  world : 

1.  Historians  criticised  Woodrow  Wilson 
because  he  was  slow  m  negotiating  peace. 
But  he  got  started  2  months  after  the  ar- 
mistice and  finished  6  months  later,  a  total 
of  •  ntonths  after  the,  war.  In  contrast,  it 
is  now  almost  1  year  after  the  armi&tice  with 
Jtapan  and  15  months  after  the  armistice  with 
Oonnany.  yet-  the  final  peace  conference  is 
only  getting  started. 

2.  The  longer  peace  is  delayed,  the  more 
the  Allies  fall  out;  the  more  the  other  na- 
tions forget  their  gratitude.  So  the  longer 
the  delay,  the  harder  it  is  to  negotiate  a  per- 
manent peace. 

3.  BusaU  has  deliberately  endeavored  to 
postpone  the  peace.  This  conference  could 
have  been  held  long  ago  if  the  Soviet  had 
not  said  No. 

Moscow's  delay  tactics  were  by  no  means 
accidental.  They  were  carefully  pdanned.  and 
with  three  motivea  behind  them : 

A.  The  longer  peace  was  delayed  the  nxve 
time  Russia  got  to  niol  down  Its  hold  on  the 
Balkan  satellites — Hungary.  Austria.  Ai)U- 
RuHlan  factions  had  to  be  stamped  out;  pro- 
factions  trained  to  carry  on.  That 
not  be  done  overnight. 


B.  The  more  uncertainty  and  unrest  oc- 
curred in  the  non-Soviet-occupied  coun- 
trlee— Prance,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands — 
the  greater  the  likely  growth  of  conunu- 
nlsm.  Unrest  breeds  communism,  and  the 
spread  of  communism  is  one  great  aim  of 
Ifoscow. 

C.  Plnally.  Moscow  did  not  want  the  Red 
armies  converging  back  to  Russia.  There 
wasn't  food  to  feed  them,  and  their  quick 
return  risked  economic,  even  political,  turn- 
overs. So  they  were  left  to  live  off  foreign 
countries;  and  as  long  as  no  peace  treaty  was 
signed,  armies  of  occupation  were  Justified. 

Thus,  ever  since  VJ-day,  Russia  has  been 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  early  peace. 

In  this  peace  conference,  however,  not 
everything  Is  black  or  white.  There  is  some 
gray  shading  in  between 

XnKTXD  STATES  CUILTT,  TOO 

And  In  real  fact,  American  diplomacy  dur- 
Ing  the  early  stages  of  this  greatest  of  all 
diplomatic  endeavors,  was  just  as  guilty  of 
sabotaging  the  peace  as  the  Russians — per- 
haps more  so.  I  say  more  so,  because  we 
pride  ourselves  on  being  more  advanced, 
more  alert,  more  Idealistic. 

Yet  actually,  our  diplomats  were  Just  as 
woefully  unprepared  for  peace  as  the  Army 
and  Navy  were  for  war  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
When  it  should  have  been  ready  for  the  most 
important  peace  offensive  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  State  Department  was  caught 
completely  napping. 

Congress  has  sptent  several  months  of  In- 
tensive study  to  ascertain  who  was  respon- 
sible for  Pearl  Harbor;  yet  no  one  has  lifted 
a  finger  to  probe  the  equally  important  dis- 
aster oS  our  unpreparedness  for  peace. 

If  Senators  probed  the  files  <tf  the  State 
Department,  however,  or  even  their  own 
files,  significant  facts  would  come  to  light. 
Senator  Wilit  (Wisconsin) ,  for  Instance,  has 
In  his  files  a  letter  from  then  Secretary  of 
State  Hull,  dated  October  21.  1942,  declin- 
ing to  give  his  views  on  world  cooperation. 
The  real  fact  was  that  Hull  had  not  even 
begun  to  think  about  the  vital  task  of  win- 
ning the  main  objective  of  the  war — world 
peace — and  he  could  not  answer  Wiley's 
letter. 

State  Department  files  will  also  reveal  In- 
teresting insight  into  the  most  Important 
factor  before  the  present  Paris  conference — 
the  presence  of  little  nations. 

Their  attendance  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant victories  achieved  by  Jlmmle  Byrnes. 
He  had  to  use  all  his  persuasive  charm  pltis 
threats  to  pin  down  Russia's  Molotov  on  a 
full-fledged  peace  conference  with  the  little 
nations  present. 

HULL    DROPS  r.   D.   R.   PLAN 

Yet  back  In  1943,  State  Department  files 
will  show  that  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  had 
O.  K.'d  a  comprehensive  plan  for  world  peace 
worked  out  by  the  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Sumner  Welles  calling  for  the  partici- 
pation of  smaller  nations.  They  have  most 
to  lose  by  war.  most  to  win  by  peace,  argued 
Welles,  and  usually  are  to  be  found  backing 
the  United  States. 

F.  D.  R.  and  Churchill  backed  Welles 
up  but  later,  when  Ctordell  Hull  took  his 
famous  trip  to  Moecow,  the  Welles  plan 
was  drastically  amended.  The  little  nations 
were  dropped.  Perhaps  this  was  because  of 
Hull's  antipathy  for  anything  authored  by 
Sumner  Welles.  Perhaps  It  was  Russian 
aversion— even  then — to  the  smaller  nations. 

But  at  that  time,  we  had  the  diplomatic 
whip  hand  over  Russia  as  we  csver  have  had 
since.  Russia  needed  us  more  than  We 
needed  her.  We  were  in  a  position  to  bar- 
gain. Mr.  Hull,  however,  surrendered  this 
important  point. 

Later,  the  White  House  issued  a  public 
statement  aimed  at  bringing  the  smaller  na- 
tions back  into  the  picture.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Not  tmtil  today,  as  all  the  Allies  sit 
down  at  the  conference  table,  have  we  been 


able  to  retrieve  the  ground  loet  by  that  vital 
mistake. 

Knowing  he  could  not  bar  the  smaller  na- 
tions indefinitely,  Molotov  has  demanded 
that  all  essential  problems  be  Ironed  out 
by  the  Big  Pour  In  advance.  The  big  ques- 
tion at  Paris,  therefore,  is  whether  the  small 
nations  will  now  merely  sign  on  the  dotted 
line,  or  whether  fighters  like  Australian  Min- 
ister Evatt  will  stand  up  and  throw  parts  of 
the  proposed  treaty  back  in  Molotov's  teeth. 
The  betting  U  that  a  lot  of  words  will  be 
thrown  but  no  teeth  knocked  out. 


Cart  for  Amputees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  motive  behind  providing 
cars  for  amputees  is  not  sympathy. 
While  that  is  a  good  motive,  atill  it  Is 
from  a  practical  standpoint  that  cars 
for  amputees  are  being  advocated. 

The  very  best  artificial  limb  is  poor  in 
comparison  to  the  natural  limb.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  that.  While  the  best 
type  of  limb  might  provide  a  fair  degree 
of  mobility,  it  will  not  answer  all  pur- 
poses. A  man  with  such  a  device  cannot 
accommodate  himself  to  a  crowd,  walking 
In  a  strong  wind  is  hazardous  for  him 
and  walking  is  extra  dangerous  and  diffl- 
cult  on  rough  terrain  and  on  slippery 
sidewalks.  Today  when  one  is  required 
to  travel  some  distances  to  work,  it  Is 
nigh  Impossible  for  a  man  who  uses  an 
artifical  limb  to  negotiate  any  distance 
except  under  great  hazards.  So  cars  for 
amputees  are  practical  in  order  to  assure 
greater  mobility  and  to  aid  in  approach- 
ing the  mobility  of  natural  limbs.  It  is 
no  bonus  or  gift— it  is  merely  an  adjunct 
to  an  artifical  device. 


OPA  Worse  Than  Before 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  who  believe 
that  the  present  OPA  law  is  much  worse 
for  industry  and  the  people  than  the  bill 
which  the  President  vetoed  just  before 
OPA  expired  last  month.  Certainly  it  is 
true  that  It  leaves  our  country  and  our 
citizens  more  In  doubt  as  to  what  may 
or  may  not  happen.  There  is  nothing 
upon  which  producers  and  operators  in 
business  can  depend.  The  present  law 
throws  the  door  wide  open  to  reprisals 
and  unjust  discriminations  on  the  part 
of  the  bureaus.  It  is  truly  a  face-saving 
measure.  The  people  had  a  little  over  3 
weeks  of  freedom  from  bureaucratic 
domination,  and  prices  were  rapidly  lev- 
eling down  to  normal  and  production 
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gave  every  promise  of  taking  care  of  the 
needs  of  our  people.  But  bureaucracy 
demanded  another  strangle  hold  upon 
our  citizens. 

I  quote  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World  of  July  26, 
1946: 

WORSE  THAN  BEFORE 

There  is  a  general  conviction  that  the 
OPA  compromise  bill  finally  dragged  through 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  sent  to  the 
President  means  retrogression  rather  than 
improvement.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as 
a  face-saving  gesture.  The  administration 
did  not  dare  let  controls  go  off  entirely  and 
there  was  tremendous  pressure  from  all  sides. 
The  bill  new  set  up  is  certainly  no  better 
and  it  may  be  worse  than  the  one  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed.  By  that  veto  he  practically 
threw  the  whole  situation  open.  There  w^as 
nothing  in  the  seqc^d  bill  to  please  him  any 
better  than  the  filtstii. 

The  actual  harm** In  the  new  bill  is  not  so 
much  that  it  reimposes  a  limited  nvmiber 
of  controls  but  that  it  seeks  to  end  a  prom- 
ising experiment  with  the  old  law  of  supply 
and  demand  The  confusion  which  came 
from  the  lapse  of  OPA  on  June  30  was  be- 
ginning to  fade  and  there  was  some  level- 
ing off  of  prices.  A  great  deal  of  food  came 
out  of  hiding  and  got  on  the  market.  It  was 
expected  that,  with  the  exception  of  rents, 
there  wculd  be  no  necessity  for  further  con- 
trols but  a  lot  of  people  wanted  controls  and 
the  noisier  elements  in  politics  won  most  of 
their  Doints. 

There  comes  strongly  to  the  fore  the  fact 
that  the  people  are  resentful;  they  do  not 
like  controls.  They  got  a  little  taste  of  non- 
regimentation  when  OPA  lapsed.  Despite 
thp  disagreeable  capitalization  of  the  lapse 
by  seme  predators,  the  public  liked  the 
change.  The  new  bill  is.  therefore,  unpop- 
ular; It  not  only  means  renewed  controls 
out  a  certain  bafflement:  the  people  had 
sampled  the  old  brand  of  liberty  and  liked 
It. 

The  administration  rather  had  Its  way 
with  Congress,  but  what  about  the  people? 
Would  prices  have  risen  without  the  con- 
trols, or  does  the  reimposition  of  controls 
mean  scarcity  rather  than  saving?  Fun- 
damentally, the'  conflict  is  between  regi- 
mentation and  Iree  markets.  That  concept 
Is  complicated  by  many  factors.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  the  country  appears  to  have 
slipped  backward  in  the  adoption  of  an 
obvious  compromise,  a  patent  lace  saver. 


Ictercatlonal  Freedom  of  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  glad,  under  leave  to  extend,  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
views  of  an  outstanding  newspaper  man, 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Gannett,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Gannett  has  been  doing  a  most  time- 
ly and  effective  service  for  our  republic 
in  this  time  of  domestic  confusion  and 
international  chaos.  The  words  of  wis- 
dom of  Mr.  Gannett  should  not  fall  upon 
deaf  ears  in  this  hour  of  peril.  We  have 
a  republic  to  save  and  It  Is  such  men  as 
Prank  E.  Gannett  who  Is  crusading  for 
the  preservation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  personal  liberty,  freedom  of 


the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  free  en- 
terprise, and  free  education  whose  ad- 
vice should  be  heeded.  I  am  glad  to 
make  his  address  a  matter  of  public 
record: 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  International 
freedom  of  the  press.  I  want  to  say  emphati- 
cally that  In  my  opinion  whether  we  shall 
have  another  war  or  shall  have  peace,  largely 
depends  on  whether  or  not  we  are  to  have 
freedom  of  the  press  throughout  the  world. 
What  then  could  be  more  important  than 
that  we  discuss  the  situation  that  confronts 
us?  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world.  • 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  returned  from  an 
Intensive  study  of  conditions  in  Germany. 
Austria,  and  Italy.  I  also  visited  Paris  and 
London.  This  tour  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  me.  I  wish  everyone  in  America 
could  sec  what  I  saw  and  could  hear  what  I 
heard  in  the  countries  once  ruled  by  dic- 
tators. 

Few  here  have  any  Idea  of  the  devastation 
that  war  brought  to  the  defeated  countries. 
Ruins  are  everywheje.  Only  three  German 
cities  for  example,  escaped  some  large  degree 
of  c'estruction.  Some  of  the  most  heavily 
bombed  cities  were  95-percent  destroyed.  It 
will  take  years  to  clear  the  rubble  in  the 
center  of  Berlin.  Where  once  was  a  great, 
teeming  city,  there  remains  for  many  square 
miles  hardly  a  sign  of  life.  So  it  is  with  large 
sections  of  other  cities  I  visited. 

Germany  before  the  war  was  a  nation  of 
60.000,003  people,  nearly  half  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  In  peacetimes.  It  was 
a  prosperous  country  and  the  people  en- 
Joyed  life.  Today  there  Is  only  dire  want, 
barely  enough  food  to  ward  off  starvation, 
just  enoirh  to  dispel  disease,  misery,  and 
despair. 

In  Germany  the  visitor  sees  only  older 
people  and  the  very  young.  The  middle-aged 
class  has  been  wiped  out.  Eight  millions  of 
younger  Germans  died  ou  battlefields  or  are 
In  prison  camps.  Wherever  I  went  I  was  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  terrific  punishment 
and  great  loss  of  life  and  property  that  Hitler 
had  Infilcted  on  his  people. 

You  wonder  how  that  man,  a  corporal  in 
the  First  World  War,  and  a  man  of  very  mod- 
erate ability,  could  do  so  much  to  bring 
about  such  h  rrible  consequences  as  Ger- 
many has  suffered  The  answer  Is  that  he 
did  it  all  with  propaganda.  He  built  the 
greatest  machine  ever  devised  for  deceiving 
and  misleading  an  entire  nation. 

I  was  in  Germany  a  short  time  before  this 
World  War  broke  out.  I  saw  this  amazing 
organization  at  work.  The  first  thing  Hitler 
did  when  he  rose  to  power  was  to  seize  the 
radio  stations,  then  all  the  newspapers.  He 
later  took  complete  charge  of  the  movies  and 
through  his  Gestapo  he  saw  to  it  that  infor- 
mation of  any  sort  from  the  outside  world, 
harmful  to  his  schemes,  was  kept  from  the 
public.  Censors  scanned  all  letters  and  all 
newspapers  entering  Germany  and  when  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  Nazi  program  appeared, 
the  letters  were  destroyed  and  the  papers 
seized.  A  death  penalty  was  Imposed  on  any 
one  who  tuned  his  radio  in  to  a  broadcast 
from  outside  Germany. 

In  the  meantime,  a  vigorous  program  was 
set  In  motion  to  mold  the  minds  of  all  under 
Nazi  domination.  Textbooks  were  rewritten. 
Beginning  with  the  kindergarten,  the  chil- 
dren were  taught  that  only  through  nazlsm 
could  the  people  prosper,  insure  employment, 
supply  their  needs  and  reach  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living. 

When  we  in  our  kindergarten  books  might 
say  "One  apple  plus  one  apple  equals  two 
apples,"  the  Hitler  book  that  I  saw.  read. 
"One  Nazi  plus  one  Nazi  equals  two  Nazis." 
I  saw  one  of  the  prewar  propaganda  films. 
It  was  cleverly  prepared  and  did  much  to 
make  those  who  saw  it  believe  that  Hitler  was 
to  be  the  savior  of  the  world. 


Every  newspaper  published  In  Germany 
;  under  government  control.  They  directly 
or  indirectly,  subtly  and  cleverly  led  the 
readers  to  believe  In  the  totalitarian  state 
and  In  the  theory  that  an  all-powerful  gov- 
ernment should  control  every  phase  of  their 
lives. 

In  the  meantime  too,  intense  hatreds  were 
built  up  on  falsehood  and  deception.  The 
German  people  were  made  to  believe  that 
Britain.  France,  and  Russia  were  determined 
to  destroy  them  and  that  they  must  prepare 
to  fight  for  their  very  existence.  The  Nads 
carefully  concealed  the  real  ambition  of  Hit- 
ler and  his  gangsters  to  rule  the  world  by 
conquest  through  military  might. 

This  method  of  influencing  the  mind  of  the 
German  people  was  carried  out  with  amazing 
perfection  and  care.  The  world  has  never 
seen  anything  quite  like  the  Job  that  was  so 
thoroughly  done.  As  a  result,  when  the  hour 
arrived  for  Hitler  to  strike,  he  had  tKhind 
him  a  powerful,  deeply  prejxidlced,  almost 
fanatical  united  nation,  fully  prepared  and 
equipped  for  conquest  of  all  those  be  intended 
to  dominate. 

I  am  sure  that  If.  when  Hitler  first  came 
to  power,  there  had  been  retained  in  Ger- 
many a  free  press,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
freedom  peaceably  to  assemble,  this  tyrant 
neve-  could  have  carried  out  his  dastardly 
plans.  Had  the  German  people  known  the 
truth.  Germany  would  have  been  spared  the 
fate  that  befell  her,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  against  which  he  waged  his  war  of 
aggression,  would  not  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  many  millions  of  lives  and  untold  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  That  war,  the 
most  costly  in  all  history,  has  been  ended, 
but  no  one  won  the  war.  Everyone  who  par- 
ticipates in  a  war  loses. 

Of  course  much  -the  same  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Germany  prevailed  in  Japan. 
There,  too.  the  people  were  misled  and  de- 
ceived by  propaganda.  The  Jap  plotters 
followed  precisely  the  German  technique 
and  did  an  astounding  Job  in  influencing  the 
minds  of  the  public.  The  Japanese  people 
were  told  that  the  white  race  was  a  menace 
to  them  and  to  the  whole  world  and  that 
white  people  must  be  driven  from  the  Orient 
or  they  themselves  would  be  exterminated. 
The  Japs,  too,  were  convinced  that  they  were 
fighting  for  existence  and  that  they  had  to 
will  their  war  of  aggiesslon  or  suffer  starva- 
tion and  death. 

In  Japan  also  there  was  no  freedom  of  the 
press  or  freedom  of  speech  and  these  hapleee 
people  were  as  grossly  ignorant  as  anyone 
could  be  about  the  facts  involved.  What 
happened  to  Japan  was  al  tragic  as  what 
happened  to  Germany. 

Again  I  say  that  had  there  been  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Japan  and  the  Japanese  people 
had  unders*^ood  that  we  were  not  intending 
to  attack  them,  there  would  have  been  no 
war  with  Japan. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  a  special  right  for  the  benefit  of 
anyone  who  may  acquire  a  printing  press 
and  issue  from  it  some  form  of  the  printed 
word.  Printers  and  publishers  must  comply 
with  libel  laws  and  not  Injure  anyone  un- 
justly. Freedom  of  the  press  means,  of 
course,  that  anyone  In  any  sort  of  a  publica- 
tion can  present  the  facts  and  express  his 
opinions.  But  more  Importsmt,  freedom  of 
the  press  means  "the  right  of  the  people  to 
know,"  the  right  to  have  the  facts  and  the 
truth  without  Government  hindrance  or  re- 
striction of  any  kind.  Nothing  could  be  more 
pertinent  than  the  old  advice,  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  It  shall  make  you  free." 
When  the  people  have  the  "right  to  know" 
and  are  able  to  know  becatise  of  a  free  press. 
then  they  cannot  be  deceived  and  misled  as 
were  the  Germans,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Japanese. 

Suppression  of  freedom  of  the  press  In  this 
country  began  In  the  days  of  the  Flsst  World 
War  under  the  guise  of  war  emrrgtncy.  To 
.•  great  extent   thiB 
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cooperation  on  the  part  of  rewapapen.  but 
the  powers  tn  WwMnfton  then  learned  what 
could  btrUont  m  aupprcMing  or  coloring  the 
news.  Control  of  new«  through  Ocvemment 
department*  became  control  of  publicity,  and 
eventually  control  of  propaganda. 

It  ts  true  that  wartime  fetters  were  re- 
moved quickly  but  the  public  waa  not  soon 
to  forft  the  evils  of  propaganda.  The  very 
word  became  a  synonym  for  lying  Invention. 
80  4«tp  was  the  revulsion  that  even  tn  this 
iMt  war  the  propagandists  did  not  dare  resort 
to  the  horror  stories  wh!ch  were  used  in  the 
First  World  War. 

Before  the  peace  was  signed  at  Versailles  an 
attempt  was  made  to  win  a  declaration  fcr 
world-wide  freedom  of  the  preaa.  Kent  Coop- 
er, graeral  maneger  of  the  Associated  Press, 
wwt  before  the  conference  to  urge  that  such 
a  provision  be  written  into  the  treaty.  The 
world  waa  not  reedy  for  the  move  any  more 
than  It  Is  today  when  it  is  being  urped  with 
even  more  vigor  and  by  many  more  voices. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  pleaded  that  barriers 
•gainst  news  be  torn  down  everyrrhcre.  that 
correspondents  from  all  nations  be  free  to 
roam  and  to  report  the  truth  as  they  see  It. 
In  this  he  haa  had  an  ally  In  President  Hugh 
BaUlle  of  the  United  Preaa.  anoth?r  great 
world-wide  newa  agency. 

They  h-we  been  Joined  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  an  or^niza- 
tlon  romprlstng  leading  newspaper  men  from 
all  over  this  country.  The  society  will  urge 
that  th«  forthcoming  peace  conference  adopt 
a  provision  for  tearing  down  news  barriers 
wherever  they  have  been  raiaed.  It  hns  sent  a 
committee  around  the  world  to  talk  with 
editors  of  other  countries,  to  explain  to  them 
the  need  ol  a  free  flow  of  Information,  to  urge 
?lr  support  before  the  conference. 
Why  do  these  men  devote  themseives  to 
•uch  a  project?  They  seek  a  free  flow  of 
information  because  they  know  the  great 
beneflt  it  would  work  for  all  the  world. 

They  have  seen  the  system  in  operation  In 
our  country  through  the  years.  They  realize 
that  it  la  the  unknown,  the  mysterious,  that 
la  feared.  Turn  on  the  light  and  fear,  s\is- 
ptclon  and  hatred  will  vanlrh. 

True  our  freedom  Is  abused  sometimes. 
Facts  have  been  twisted  and  there  have  been 
misrepresentations  But  never  has  all  the 
preaa  of  the  country  l>een  guilty  of  such 
breftchea  of  faith. 

Always  the  truth  comes  out.  Always  the 
people  are  Informed  and  In  the  end  they  act. 
The  people  can  be  tnisted  to  make  the  Aral 
d;cit!ou  In  any  situation.  They  can  act  be- 
catiae  they  are_  Informed  by  a  press  that 
•mig^les  always'  toward  the  truth.  They  are 
not  mii-led  forever  by  some  charlatan  who 
can  direct  the  newspapers. 

American  editors  are  acting  from  patriotic 
motives  when  they  urge  world  freedom  of  the 
preea.  Their  aim  can  be  realised  only  If  otir 
American  delegates,  with  the  aid  of  Oreat 
Britain,  take  a  firm  stand.  We  must  insist 
that  we  have  International  freedom  cf  the 
praaa  ao  that  we  may  kno^v  what  is  going  on 
In  other  countries,  ao  that  other  countries 
may  have  truthful  and  complete  reports  of 
what  happens  here. 

When  that  Is  achieved  the  clouds  of  dla- 
trust  and  suspicion  will  roll  away.  The  self- 
•eeklng,  misguided  sealots  and  deriagoga 
win  be  unable  to  poison  the  minds  of  one 
peopla  actlDst  another. 

Tbday  more  than  ever  before  we  need  In- 
ternational freedom  of  the  press.  The  right 
to  know  must  be  given  to  the  world  if  we 
•ra  to  avoid  another  war. 

1  have  Just  referred  to  my  experience  In 
the  occupied  countries  of  Kurope.  Next  to 
the  critical  food  situation,  the  toplca  every- 
where over  there  are  war  and  Rusala.  Ex-. 
•ct:y  what  Hitler  did  In  Germany  with  the 
Oerman  people  Is  now  t>eing  repeated  in  R\is- 
•ia  btfilnd  the  iron  ctirtaln  The  Russian 
paople  bear  only  what  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment wants  them  to  hear  and  everything 


that  confUcta  with  the  plana  and  purpoaes 
ot  the  Government  Is  suppreaaed. 

Today  it  Is  very  difficult  to  get  much  in- 
formation out  of  Bussia.  Some  American 
newspapers  have  staff  correspondents  In  Mos- 
cow, but  they  must  be  careful  not  to  offend 
the  Rtuslan  Government.  It  takes  some  6 
months  or  so  of  red  tape  and  Investigation 
to  get  permission  to  send  a  staff  man  Into 
Ruasia  and  the  restrictions  that  prevail  make 
any  correspondent's  report  unsatisfactory 
and  of  little  real  value.  Their  dispatches  do 
not  reveal  the  inside  thinking  of  the  small 
group  who  control  the  Soviet  Government. 
We  have  lltUe  light  on  their  plans  for  the 
future. 

Here  la  another  example :  American  maga- 
zines contain  attractive  pictures  of  model 
kltcheru,  automobile*,  beautiful  homes, 
washing  machines,  and  other  wonderfiil  de- 
vices and  conveniences  that  we  here  In 
America  enjoy  but  which  are  unknown  to 
most  of  the  people  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Soviet  Government  has  been  telling  the 
Ruaaians  that  their  standard  of  living  Is  im- 
proving and  that  they  have  much  for  which 
to  t>e  thankful.  Per  this  reason  they  do  not 
permit  cur  magazines  to  be  circulated  In 
Rirasla.  They  dent  want  the  Russian  people 
to  know  how  much  better  conditions  are  here 
In  America  and  how  much  higher  la  our 
standard  of  living. 

Dunng  the  war  many  of  our  soldiers  came 
In  contact  with  Russian  soldiers.  They  got 
along  very  well  with  each  other  until  some 
officer  Intervened.  There  are  many  traits  in 
the  Russian  individual  that  make  him  lik- 
able. Russian  soldiers  learned  from  our  men 
much  about  America  that  they  had  net 
known  before.  They  were  amazec*  by  all  that 
they  heard  about  our  great  country.  These 
men  returning  home  have  given  the  Soviet 
Government  considerable  concern  by  their 
disclosures  of  what  they  found  out. 

One  reliable  report  has  it  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  so  disturbed  by  this  infiltra- 
tion of  Ideas  about  America  that  it  is  taking 
steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of  discontent 
that  might  ultimately  lead  to  a  revolution. 
It  is  said  that  the  Russian  troops  new  under 
arms  are  constantly  moved  about  to  lessen 
the  chance  for  development  of  a  revolt. 

Of  course  the  Russian  press  ia  controlled 
as  carefully  as  was  the  Nazi  press  and  there 
la  no  light  in  the  newspapers  on  any  Inter- 
national question.  On  all  subjects  the  pub- 
lic is  given  only  the  view  that  Stalin's  gov- 
ernment wants  them  to  accept. 

Russian  officials  do  not  imderstand  free- 
dom of  the  press  as  we  know  it  in  this 
country.  They  believe  It  is  a  right  that  be- 
longs only  to  government  and  that  it  would 
be  utterly  wrong  to  allow  any  newspaper  to 
print  anything  ihe  governn^ent  had  not  sanc- 
tioned. 

In  Russia  there  are  at  present  only  about 
50,000  radios  and  probably  most  of  them 
will  not  pick  up  International  programs. 
Therefore,  we  can't  reach  the  Russian  people 
by  radio  from  outside. 

The  Russian  movies  I  saw  in  Moscow  In 
1934  were  as  vicious  propaganda  as  could  be 
devised.  Today,  the  movies  are  being  used 
to  win  the  stronj^est  possible  support  for 
the  government. 

Recently  it  was  reported  that  the  newest 
Biisslan  film  produced  by  the  Government 
alms  to  make  the  people  believe  that  Russians 
alone  defeated  Japan.  Other  war  films  extol 
the  military  might  of  the  Russians  and  claim 
the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  defeating 
the  Germans. 

How  can  the  Soviets  forget  what  we  did 
for  them  during  during  the  war?  By  last 
July  we  had  shipped  to  our  Communist  ally 
about  10,000  fighter  planes,  4,000  bombers, 
400,000  trucks.  7,500  tanks.  All  of  this  ma- 
teriel the  Soviets  still  have  and  control.  We 
also  gave  to  Riissia  $2,500,000,000  worth  of 
machinery  and  food  products  ralued  at  more 
than  •1,900.000,000 


In  addition,  the  Navy  ttmaed  over  to 
Russia  a  large  number  of  warships,  and 
trained  crews  to  operate  them.  The  Ameri- 
can people  privately  raised  more  than  $60,- 
000,000  through  Russian  War  Relief  and  th« 
American  Red  Cross  installed  equipment  for 
a  dozen  model  hospitals  in  the  devastated 
areas. 

Don't  think  for  a  minute,  however,  that 
these  facts  have  been  given  to  the  Russian 
people.  They  are.  Instead,  entirely  Ignorant 
of  them. 

That  we  arc  entirely  out  of  touch  with 
Russia  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  today  there 
are  only  260  American  offl'.ials  and  nonofflciala 
in  that  great  country  which  spreads  across 
more  than  an  eighth  of  the  habitable  axir- 
face  of  the  globe.  By  way  of  contrast,  more 
than  2.000  Russians  caiTy  official  Soviet  pass- 
ports in  the  United  States. 

The  Russian  reserve  ard  suspicion  of  us 
la  astounding.  No  Russian  dares  to  visit 
the  American  Embcssy  in  Moscow  unless  he 
is  fully  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Soviet 
authorities.  Furthermore,  no  Soviet  citizens 
dare  call  on  any  American  who  may  be  In 
Russia  imless  such  a  visit  is  officially 
approved. 

From  our  viewpoint  surely  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  the  doors  of  Russia  shouldn't  swing 
open  to  us.  We  ourselves  have  nothing  to 
hide,  nothing  that  can't  be  explained.  We 
welcome  visits  by  Russians  and  they  go 
abuut  in  this  country  as  they  please.  We 
wish  more  would  come.  We  simply  can't 
understand  why  the  reverse  is  not  tru'  and 
why  the  Russians  are  unwilling  to  have  us 
know  about  conditions  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. 

How  can  this  attitude  of  Russia  be  ex- 
plained? The  answer  is  In  the  erroneotis 
theory  of  Soviet  leaders  that  all  wars  are 
due  to  the  capitalistic  system.  They  con- 
tend that  the  only  way  to  eliminate  war  Is 
to  have  the  whole  world  under  the  com- 
munistic form  of  government.  Then  there 
would  be  no  one  else  to  fight. 

This  means,  of  course,  as  has  been  charged 
by  leaders  like  Winston  Churchill  and  many 
others,  that  Russia  alms  at  world  domina- 
tion. Every  move  made  by  the  Soviets  since 
the  war  confirms  this  belief.  Already  with 
the  consent  of  Britain  and  the  United  States 
they  have  taken  over  countries  that  adjoin 
Russia  on  the  west,  such  as  Latvia,  Estonia, 
and  Lithuania  on  the  Baltic,  a  large  part  of 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania.  They  say  they 
need  to  dominate  these  countries  to  insure 
security — a  ridiculous  idea — for  none  of 
these  countries,  nor  anyone  else  In  Europe, 
is  in  position  to  attack  great  and  powerful 
Russia. 

Communism  for  America  is  unthinkable. 
If  Russia  ever  trlfes  to  Impose  communism 
upon  us.  we  will  of  course  resist  to  the  last 
ditch.  Communism  would  mean  the  sur- 
render of  all  of  our  freedoms  and  liberties. 
It  means  domination  by  the  state,  control 
of  our  lives  and  the  elimination  of  all  Indi- 
vidual rights.  It  woiild  mean  the  end  of  our 
free-enterprise  system,  private  ownership  of 
farms  and  homes.  It  would  mean  that  we 
would  be  as  helpless  as  the  kulak  in  Russia. 

Of  course,  we  are  never  going  to  accept 
a  substitute  for  our  form  of  government 
and  our  way  of  life.  Under  our  Constitution 
this  cotmtry  in  150  years  has  made  more 
progress  than  was  made  in  all  the  countless 
preceding  centin-ies.  We  have  reached  here 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ever  known 
on  this  planet,  a  standard  of  living  that  can- 
not even  be  approached  by  any  country  in 
Europe.  We  know  that  here  in  America 
efforts  are  being  made  to  undermine  our  sys- 
tem of  goveriunent.  but  I  have  confidence 
that  an  aroused  America  will  never  willingly 
accept  any  foreign  "ism"  as  a  substitute  for 
what  we  nave  here  In  the  United  States. 

Russia  is  planning  first  to  obtain  control  of 
all  Europe,  and  this  U  entirely  possible.    The 
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British  Isles,  under  its  system  of  national  so- 
cialization, wctild  be  the  next  goal,  and  then 
the  big  target  would  be  America.  I  hope  that 
all  til  is  will  not  happen,  and  yet  we  must  be 
awake  and  realize  that  it  all  can  happen.  It 
is  because  it  is  a  possibility  that  they  are 
talking  so  much  In  Europe  about  the  next 
war. 

Of  course,  Americans  don't  want  war  with 
Russia  or  with  any  other  country,  and  we  will 
do  our  utmost  to  prevent  another  war,  but 
how  can  there  be  any  understanding  between 
Russia  and  America  when  the  Russian  peo- 
ple are  so  deceived  by  their  Government,  as 
they  are  today? 

In  the  past  few  months  there  have  been 
many  quotations  from  the  official  newspapers 
of  Russia  that  certainly  misrepresent  the 
facts  in  the  international  situation  and  en- 
danger peace  between  the  two  countries. 
When  it  Is  realized  that  every  one  of  these 
utterances  1.  inspired  by  the  Government. 
there  is  good  reason  Indeed  for  grave  concern 
about  the  possibility  of  maintaining  peace 
between  the  two  countries. 

American  editors,  realizing  how  Important 
it  is  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  understand  each 
other,  have  appealed  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization  and  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
Organization  would  take  steps  that  would 
give  us  international  freedom  of  the  press. 
80  far,  however,  nothing  in  this  direction  haa 
been  accomplished  and  nothing  will  be  ac- 
complished until  America,  with  the  aid  of 
Great  Britain,  takes  a  determined  stand. 

We  must  Insist  that  we  have  international 
freedom  of  the  press  so  that  we  may  know 
what  Is  going  on  In  other  countries  and  that 
other  countries  may  know  what  is  going  on 
here,  understand  what  both  are  thinking  and 
what  both  are  planning. 

In  Japan  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by 
General  MacArthur  was  to  establish  again 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  press  and- 
as  a  result,  the  vanquished  Japanese  are  al- 
ready benefiting.  They  may  not  know  as 
yet  how  hiuoh  this  means  to  them,  but  time 
will  tell  them  that  out  of  the  war  they 
suffered,  they  have  gained  at  least  one  great 
blessing.  Would  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  also  had  what  General  MacArthur  has 
given  to  Japan. 

Here  Is  an  outline  of  what  the  United 
Nations  should  do: 

1.  Require  that  the  vanquished  nations 
guarantee  their  peoples  a  free  press  as  we 
know  It  In  the  United  States. 

2.  Require  that  any  nation  which  requests 
help  in  reestablishing  itself  economically 
will  guarantee  Us  people  a  free  press  as  we 
know  it. 

3.  Leave  to  the  press  Itself  the  missionary 
work  to  bring  the  same  result  In  all  other 
countries. 

4.  Announce  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  foster  and  bring  about  news 
transmission  facilities  with  a  nominal  rate 
which  will  guarantee  the  free  flow  of  news 
between  all  the  capitals  of  the  world. 

Such  a  program,  of  course,  would  Improve 
our  international  relations.  Merely  a  dec- 
laration that  we  shall  have  international 
freer'om  of  the  press  is  not  sufficient.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  establish  it  beyond  any 
doubt  so  that  the  black-out  and  darkness 
fostered  by  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Hirohlto 
may  not  again  prevail  In  this  world. 

I  fervently  pray  that  some  way  may  be 
found  to  get  the  Soviets  to  change  their 
attitude  on  this  great  question.  Unless  they 
do  change  it,  war  with  the  western  world 
and  with  us  seems  certain. 

My  own  faith  prevents  me  from  admitting 
that  v.ar  is  inevitable.  It  simply  must  not 
be.  for  the  next  war  will  be  so  devastating 
that  practically  all  Involved  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

A  few  days  ago  I  visited  a  laboratory  where 
some  of  the  weaporiS  of  the  futiu-e  are  being 
develcped.    The  gpsed  and  power  of  new  pro- 


jectiles are  unbelievable.  An  American  gen- 
eral, thoroughly  familiar  with  what  Is  going 
on,  recently  said  that  already  the  weapons 
used  in  World  War  II  are  obsolete.  At  any 
rate,  we  now  have  powerful  bombs  that  fly 
faster  than  sound  and  search  out  their  tar- 
gets. We  shall  have  pUotless  airplanes  loaded 
with  explosives  that  wlU  travel  faster  than 
sound  and  cover  long  distances.  There  are 
still  more  terrible  weapons  not  yet  disclosed 
that  are  fantastic  In  their  killing  efficiency. 

And  of  course  there  is  the  atomic  bomb 
which  will  be  tremendously  increased  in  its 
power  of  destruction.  With  the  new  high- 
speed airplanes  it  will  be  possible  to  deliver 
an  atomic  bomb  in  a  few  hours  to  almost  any 
part  of  the  world. 

When  you  face  these  alarming  facts,  you 
must  shudder  over  the  possibilities  of  de- 
struction. So  far.  It  seems  Impossible  to  get 
protection  from  the  fatal  blows  that  will  be 
dealt  to  civilization. 

Realizing  that  this  lethal  warfare  Is  the 
alternative  of  peace,  we  must  redouble  our 
efforts  to  prevent  a  conflict  between  nations. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  In  warfare  Is  the 
generation  of  hate  between  the  peoples  In- 
volved. Some  one  has  truly  said  that  you 
can't  hate  anyone  whom  you  really  know. 
The  best  protection  against  war  Is  an  under- 
standing between  the  nations  of  the  world, 
frankness  and  fairness  In  their  dealings  with 
each  other. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  bring  this  alx>ut 
than  to  remove  all  b&rriers  that  make  is  dif- 
ficxilt  or  Impossible  to  gain  knowledge  of 
each  other,  to  get  acquainted  and  ijecome 
friends. 

The  United  Nations  has  no  more  Important 
task  than  to  provide  international  freedom 
of  the  press  for  all  the  world.  If  It  fails  to 
do  this,  hope  for  a  peaceful  future  disappears 
and  civilization  will  face  utter  destruction. 


Home  To  Roost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Sunday  Star, 
Wilmington.  Del..  July  28,  1946: 

HOME    TO    ROOST 

No  valid  defense  can  be  advanced  for  the 
horrible  bombing  of  the  King  David  Hotel 
In  Jerusalem,  In  which  well  above  a  hun- 
dred lives  were  snuffed  out — and  the  world 
is  prepared  to  listen  to  none.  It  was  a  pure 
act  of  terror  In  which  innocent  as  well  as 
perhaps  partly  guilty  were  sacrificed. 

But  in  the  allocation  of  blame,  while  truly 
the  instigators  and  participants  in  the  plot 
must  bear  the  major  and  direct  guilt,  the 
linen  of  those  who  were  Indirectly  the  cause 
is  vastly  spotted  with  blood  as  well. 

There  Is  a  trite  enough  saying— "as  cer- 
tain as  that  the  day  follows  the  night"— 
which  is  applicable,  just  as  Is  the  more  home- 
ly declaration  that  "Chickens  come  home  to 
roost."  If  a  certain  course  is  pursued  In- 
exorably, and  as  a  result,  tragedy  follows, 
then  those  who  insist  on  that  course  must, 
unless  they  can  fully  justify  that  course,  be 
Indirectly  blamable. 

The  problem  of  the  Jewish  homeland  in 
Palestine  has  been  booted  about  from  pillar 
to  pott  long  enough,  and  if  there  is  not 
good  will  and  sound  Integrity  of  purpose  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  a  realty,  the  mask  should 
be  cast  aside  and  the  farce  ended. 


We  note  behind  that  mask  in  Britain, 
which  promised  the  homeland,  which  holds 
the  mandate,  which  Is  pitting  British  troops 
against  the  Palestine  Jews,  which  exctises 
Its  refusal  to  permit  the  much-harried  Jew- 
ish refugees  to  cuter  Palestine  by  Its  l)ending 
over  backward  to  mollify  the  Arabs.  We 
have  Indeed  learned  from  a  trusty  source  that 
if  a  Jewish  son  should  be  found  guilty  of 
admitting  his  own  mother,  a  refugee,  to  his 
Palestine  home,  he  may  be  imprisoned  for 
8  years,  at  the  least. 

Our  own  estimate  of  the  situation  Is  that 
whether  the  Jewish  underground  blows  up 
King  David  hotels  or  not,  or  whether  the 
Palestine  Jews  are  meek  or  warlike,  the  Brit- 
ish do  not  Intend  willingly  to  admit  any 
Jewish  refugees,  and  have  been  playing  a 
tricky  hand  all  the  way  through,  something 
like  "Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose." 

This  may  sound  like  snap  judgment,  but 
we  have  watched  Britain  In  the  past.  They 
are  so  accustomed  In  that  tight  little  Isle 
to  muddling  through  that  they  think  they 
can  muddle  through  the  Jewish  problem  as 
well.  Ireland,  for  example,  had  to  blow  up 
buUdlngs,  wreck  trains,  and  stage  revolu- 
tions to  gain  separation  at  last  from  Britain 
(although  In  that  case  England  held  a  pass- 
ble  title);  India  for  a  generation  fotight 
passively  against  British  control,  with  always 
those  handy  excuses  that  Britain  must  keep 
the  Mussulman  from  fighting  the  Hindu, 
just  as  in  Palestine  the  specter  of  Jew  fight- 
ing Arab  Is  raised  to  keep  refugee  Jews  out. 

In  the  case  of  Palestine,  Britain  holds 
merely  a  mandate,  and  yet  pushes  ahead 
with  her  own  brand  of  self-righteous,  puri- 
tanical, and  pharasalcal  balancings  of  the 
ends  gainst  the  middle  or  vice  versa,  with  no 
thought  of  genuine  equity,  justice,  or  bowels 
of  compassion. 

Britain's  policy  In  Palestine  Invites,  nay 
insures,  violence,  comtmt,  and  the  meeting 
of  terror  with  terror,  just  as  "the  night  fol- 
lows the  day."    Her  skirts  are  not  clean. 


Justice  to  Armenia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
significant  that  that  ardent  champion 
of  Armenian  rights,  the  indefatigable 
Arshak  Ted  Ashjian,  long  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  should  have 
chosen  our  Fourth  of  July  to  pen  a  ring- 
ing appeal  for  justice  for  the  Armenian 
people,  a  public  pronouncement  which, 
I  verily  believe,  will  take  its  place  as  an 
historic  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  day. 

As  founder  and  first  President  of  the 
Armenian-American  Citizens  Club,  an 
American  patriotic  group  with  units  scat- 
tered throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
'  of  our  land,  Mr.  Ashjian  frequently  raLses 
his  earnest  voice  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  long-suffering  people  of  old  Armenia, 
scattered  as  so  many  of  them  are  by  un- 
relenting Turkish  fury  to  the  four  comers 
of  the  earth,  but  none  of  his  public  ex- 
pressions could  be  more  warmly  received 
than  this  one  which  he  composed  under 
the  inspiration  of  our  American  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

By  fortuitous  circumstance,  the  text  of 
this  document,  written  by  thto  stanch 
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defender  of  human  righU  for  release  on 
the  Pourth  of  July,  has  reached  my 
hands,  to  impress  me  so  much,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  constrained  to  ask  for 
permission  to  spread  it  upon  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  Instant  remarks. 

The  text  of  the  document  to  which  I 
have  Just  referred,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
following : 

JVSTICS  TO   AKMtlfU 

We  are  celebrating  July  the  Fourth,  be- 
cause this  la  the  day  on  which  our  glorious 
country  declared  its  Independence.  We, 
Americans  of  Armenian  origin,  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  independence. 
We  could  not  enjoy  it  while  we  were  living 
under  Turkish  tyranny,  we  could  not  even 
mention  its  name. 

The  Armenians,  by  their  Christianity  and 
by  their  genius,  have  been  the  representa- 
tives of  Western  civilization  in  Turkey. 
WhUe  the  Turks  fximlsh  the  criminals,  the 
Armenians  furnish  savants,  physicians,  arti- 
sans, and  merchants.  The  Armenia  traders 
In  Turkey  were  so  successful  that  the  Finan- 
cial News,  Manchester,  England,  wrote  years 
ago:  "The  commerce  of  the  future  belongs  to 
the  Scotch,  the  Germans,  and  the  Arme- 
nians" 

It  was  through  the  collaboration  of  two 
great  Armenian  Statesmen,  Odian  and  Serv- 
Icen.  that  Mldhat  Pasha  succeeded  in  fram- 
ing the  Tm'kish  Constitution,  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  Abdul  Hamld  on  bis  accession  to 
the  throne,  aiid  then  prorogued. 

The  first  newspaper  ever  published  In 
Turkey,  elghty-aeven  years  ago,  was  an  Ar- 
menian periodical.  The  IntroducUon  of 
Turkish  printing  and  the  esUblishment  of 
theatres  were  accomplished  by  Armenians — 
Muhandlslan  and  Chouhndjlan.  Were  it  not 
for  the  Armenian  phUogoists,  like  Gurdi- 
klans.  the  Turks  would  not  even  have  had  a 
grammar  of  their  own  language. 

Dr.  V.  Rosenta.  a  great  authority  on  Near 
Eastern  affairs  says  in  Tagllche  Rundschau: 
The  Arme~iians,  industrious,  sober,  and 
sealous,  occupied  principally  with  agricul- 
ture, with  raising  cattle,  and  with  manufac- 
turing carpet— can  be  considered  the  poases- 
aoTS  of  the  highest  civilization  in  Asia  Minor. 
Ilianks  to  their  aptitude  and  their  Intelll- 
tanea,  the  Armenians  occupy  the  highest 
positions  in  Turkey. 

The  whole  population  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire was  estimated  at  33.000,000,  of  whom 
only  2.380,000  were  Armenians.  Yet  the 
Armenians  had  785  educational  institutions 
with  more  than  83.000  students,  whereas  the 
Txirks  could  not  boast  of  more  than  150 
Khooto.  with  only  17,000  pupils.  In  order 
to  demonatrate  the  economic  power  of  the 
Armenians  In  the  Turkish  Empire,  Marcel 
Leart  records  the  fact  that  of  166  importers 
In  Slvas,  which  has  the  smallest  Armenian 
poptilatlon  of  the  6  Armenian  provinces, 
141  are  Armenians.  13  Turks,  and  12  Greeks: 
or  150  exporters.  127  are  Armenians  and  23 
Txirks:  of  37  tankers  and  capiuilsts.  32  are 
Armanians  and  only  5  Turks;  of  9.800  shop- 
iBMpan  and  artiaana,  6,600  are  Armenians  and 
only  2,550  Turks,  the  rest  being  divided 
among  various  other  nationalities.  The 
is  true  of  native  Industry,  of  153  fac- 
and  flour  mills.  130  belong  to  Ar- 
20  to  Tiu-ks.  and  3.  carpet  concerns, 
to  foreign  or  mixed  companies.  The  di- 
rectors of  all  these  establishments  are  Ar- 
menians exclusively.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees is  about  17.000.  of  whom  14,000  are 
Armenians,  2.800  Turks,  200  Greeks,  axui 
others. 

The  Turks,  being  another  Teralon  of 
KrloITt  anaka  that  bttaa  the  glowworm  be- 
csusa  it  la  ahlnmg.  nuaaacre  the  Armanlans. 
Tt  la  abaurd,"  confided  the  mayor  ct  9mjmm 
to  an  Bngllah  travatar,  "that  w«  mb  fovcm 
tlM  Amwwians  ■  paopla  ao  much  aMar 
tbanwt.- 


Becauae  the  Armenians  are  very  brave,  the 
Turkish  authorities  do  not  permit  them  the 
possession  of  arms.  Dr.  J.  Lepslus  writes  in 
hia  book,  entitled  "Armenian  and  Europe," 
that  "Christians  indeed,  and  Christians 
alone,  are  by  statute  forbidden  to  carry 
arms."  As  an  example  of  Armenian  valor. 
Viscount  Bryce  mentions  the  heroic  resist- 
ance of  the  Zeitunlis,  who  proudly  called 
themselves  the  British  of  Asia  Minor — un- 
subdued and  unsubdiiable,"  writes: 

••These  Zeitunlis  had  only  seven  or  eight 
thousand  fighting  men,  but  the  strength  of 
their  position  enabled  them  to  repel  all  at- 
tacks; and,  like  the  Montenegrins,  to  develop 
a  thorotighly  militant  type  of  manhood. 
They  are  a  rude,  stern  people,  with  no  wealth 
and  little  education,  and  practicing  no  art 
except  that  of  iron-working — for  there  is 
plenty  of  Iron  in  the  mountains  that  wall 
them  in.  From  1800  till  now  they  had  forty 
times  been  in  conflict  with  the  Turks;  in 
1836  they  successfully  resisted  the  Egyptian 
Invaders:  and  in  1859  and  1862  they  repulsed 
vastly  superior  Turkish  armies.  In  1864,  by 
European  Intervention,  a  sort  of  peace  was 
arranged,  and  in  1878  a  fort  was  erected,  and 
the  people  were  obliged  to  admit  a  Turkish 
garrison,  which  in  1895  was  600  strong.  The 
Zeitunlis  bad  laid  in  a  stock  of  grain  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  general  attack  by  Turks  upon 
Christians,  and  had  for  some  little  while 
noticed  that  arms  were  being  distributed  by 
the  Tm-kish  officials  among  the  Moslems. 
When  the  massacres  began  in  northern  Syria 
in  November  1895  they  perceived  that  they 
would  be  the  next  victims,  rose  suddenly,  and 
l>esieged  the  garrison.  After  3  days  the  Turks, 
whose  water  supply  had  been  cut  off,  sur- 
rendered. The  Armenians,  disarming  them 
and  arming  themselves  with  rifles  wiilch  they 
found  in  the  arsenal,  had  also  weapons 
enough  to  supply  some  of  the  neighboring 
villages,  and  were  able  to  take  the  field 
against  the  Turkish  army  which  was  ad- 
vancing against  them  and  which  Is  said  to 
have  been  at  times  6,000  strong.  They  re- 
pulsed the  Turks,  with  great  loss,  in  a  series 
of  hard-fought  fiehts  and  kept  them  at  bay 
till  February  1896.  Through  the  mediation 
of  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
terms  of  peace  were  arranged  in  pursuance 
of  which  the  siege  was  raised  and  no  fresh 
garrison  placed  In  the  town.  The  most  per- 
ilous moment  had  been  one  when,  the  fight- 
ing men  being  all  absent,  the  Imprisoned 
Turkish  soldiers  had  risen  and  sought  to  set 
fire  to  the  town.  The  women,  however, 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  They  fell  upon 
Turks  and  saved  the  town." 

When.  Just  prior  to  the  deportations  of 
1915.  Zeitun  prepared  to  resist,  the  Ottoman 
authorities  intimated  to  tliem,  through  the 
Armenian  Catholics  of  Clllcla.  that,  if  they 
resisted,  reprisals  would  be  made  upon  their 
defenseless  kinsmen  in  the  plain.  The  elders 
of  Zeitun,  like  the  Armenian  leaders  through- 
out the  Empire,  were  determined  to  go  almost 
any  lengths  in  order  to  keep  the  peace.  So 
the  majority  surrendered,  and  they  were 
deported.  Fifteen  hundred  fighting  men  are 
reported  to  have  withdrawn  to  the  loftier 
recesses  of  the  mountains. 

Dtirlng  the  World  War  the  Armenians, 
fighting  either  as  regulars  In  the  Russian 
Army  or  as  volunteers  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  displayed  remarkable  coiuage 
and  heroism.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Indian 
section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  the 
Right  Honorable  Viscount  Bryce,  lauding  the 
martial  qualities  of  the  Armenians,  declared 
that  the  Armenian  warriors  had  shown  the 
utmost  courage  and  valor  In  the  combats 
before  Verdun. 

mncla  Rogers,  writing  from  a  French  port 
to  tha  New  York  Times,  described  the  Ar- 
menian volunteers  from  America  as  "a  band 
d  crmmdtn."  who  •'marched  reaolutely  away. 
a  Itancto  flag  at  tha  bead  of  tha  column, 
flanked  by  th«  AnDcnlaa  and  American  col- 
ors.   Than  b«  aakad  admiringly:  "Can  even 


this  war  offer  a  more  inspiring  example  of 
patriotism  and  self-sacrifice?" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  First  World  War 
the  allies  and  the  associated  powers  pledged 
the  Armenians,  by  the  treaty  of  the  Sevres, 
liberation  and  a  life  of  peace  and  progress. 

However,  that  pledge  was  broken  and  the 
Armenians  were  once  more  either  slaughtered 
by  the  Turks  or  driven  to  foreign  countries. 
Fortunately,  the  Armenians  In  Russia  estab- 
lished an  Armenian  Republic,  which  has 
made  great  strides  In  its  cultural  and  indus- 
trial development.  Millions  of  Armenians 
In  diaspora  are  eager  to  Join  with  their 
brethren,  but  the  Armenian  Republic  Is  not 
large  enough  to  rehabilitate  them. 

Perhaps  you  all  recollect  how  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  at  the  request  of  the  Allied 
Supreme  Council,  delineated  the  boundaries 
that  were  allotted  to  Armenia  by  Wilsonian 
delineation,  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  Ar- 
menian Republic  in  order  to  provide  a  home 
for  the  Armenian  refugees. 

On  this  glorious  Independence  Day  of  our 
adopted  fatherland,  let  us  appeal  to  our 
leaders  In  Government,  religious,  and  social 
circles  to  lend  their  support  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  Armenia's  Just  demands. 

As  the  Honorable  James  W.  Gerard,  former 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  declared  in  1920. 
"Only  by  the  union  of  Wilson  Armenia, 
which  Is  but  40  percent  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
with  the  Armenian  Republic  (aggregate  area 
66,000  square  miles)  can  we  obtain  adequate 
room  for  the  3,000,000  Armenians,  over  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  farmers,  and  establish 
a  viable  Armenian  state." 

Absbak  Td)  Asbjian. 


Make  Fine  Record  in  Norway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the' 
Americans  of  Norwegian  extraction  who 
went  into  Norway  after  Germany  sur- 
rendered made  an  excellent  and  lasting 
impression  upon  the  Norwegian  people. 
The  entire  personnel  of  the  United  States 
naval  mission  to  Norway  were  of  Nor- 
wegian descent  and  all  of  them  spoke  the 
language  of  the  country.  Without  ex- 
ception they  acquitted  themselves  with 
credit  and  distinction. 

Capt.  A.  O.  R.  Bergesen  was  head  of 
the  naval  mission,  and  he  made  a  wonder- 
ful record.  His  assistant.  Rudy  Berghult, 
now  a  lieutenant  commander  and  a  for- 
mer mayor  of  Duluth.  did  a  bang-up  job 
in  creating  good  relations  with  both  the 
civilians  and  the  military. 

Lt.  Curtis  Christianson,  a  native  of 
Minnesota,  and  a  brother  of  our  former 
colleague,  and  three  times  governor,  was 
the  communications  control  oflBcer  for 
Norway,  representing  SHAEP.  He  was 
fortunate  in  that  he  found  many  rela- 
tives, all  of  whom  seemed  to  think  that 
their  American  cousin  was  all  right. 

These  three  officers  were  personally 
decorated  by  the  king  for  their  services. 

Captain  Bergesen  had  three  enUsted 
men  to  help  him  In  hi.s  duties.  Henrlck- 
•en.  Weggeland,  and  Aldall.  These  three 
young  sailors  came  from  Mlnnesou  and 
also  spoke  Norwegian.  Needless  to  say. 
these  fine  young  men  by  their  courtesy 
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and  conduct  added  greatly  to  our  prestige 
over  there. 

Another  good  Norwegian-speaking 
Minnesotan,  MaJ.  M.  O.  Benson,  holder 
of  the  Legion  of  Merit,  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  Norwegians.  As  head 
of  O.  S.  S.  mission  to  Norway  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  excellent  in- 
telligence reports  that  came  out  of  that 
country  before  the  surrender  of  Ger- 
many. His  able  assistant  was  Capt.  C.  J. 
Selvig,  son  of  former  Representative 
Selvig  from  Minnesota. 

The  United  States  mission  to  Norway 
was  headed  by  a  swagger  stick-carrying 
colonel  who,  through  his  extreme  par- 
tiality for  the  British  forces,  gained  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Army  did  not  see  fit 
to  head  the  mission  with  a  man  like  Cap- 
tain Bergesen,  who  would  have  carried 
our  prestige  to  even  higher  heights. 

Prom  many  reports  it  appears  that 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  Norway  was 
even  more  poorly  handled  than  it  was  in 
England,  so  it  was  necessary  for  all  our 
servicemen  to  provide  their  own  recrea- 
tion, and  in  this  they  were  greatly  helped 
by  the  Norwegian  people.  From  all  the 
reports  received  they  were  not  let  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Americans  who  went 
to  Norway  were  ambassadors  of  good 
will  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  seed 
of  American-Norwegian  comity  sown  by 
them  will  long  continue  to  bear  fruit  in 
the  form  of  closer  social  and  trade  rela- 
tions. 


Freedom  Without  OPA 


purchaser  to  the  producer,  rather  than  from 
the  purchaser  to  the  Government  to  the  pro- 
ducer, with  high  administration  cost,  aa  with 
subsidy  paymeu-;s. 

Congress  continues  to  be  embroiled  In  bit- 
ter discussions  on  OPA  legislation.  The 
longer  the  fight  goes  on,  the  less  chance 
there  Is  for  renewal  of  anything  like  full-scale 
price  control,  for  the  people  are  seeing  that 
all  retailers,  manufacttu-ers,  and  service  peo- 
ple are  not  chiselers.  There  is  going  to  be 
some  need  for  rent  and  housing  controls 
until  such  time  as  these  become  more  avaU- 
able.  People  can  refuse  to  buy  an  Item  If 
they  believe  It  priced  too  high.  They  cannot, 
however,  move  out  of  living  quarters  at  the 
present  time  if  exorbiUnt  rates  are  charged. 
They  have  no  protection  whatsoever  against 
the  chiselers.  and  it  is  against  the  very  few 
of  this  type  that  we  must  have  suitable 
control. 

Americans  are  living  under  real  freedom  in 
their  work  and  trade  for  the  first  time  since 
early  In  World  War  n.  As  they  get  the  feel 
of  good  old  American  Individuality,  they  will 
appreciate  this  freedom  more  and  more.  It 
Is  very  doubtful  that  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  present  time  would  support 
a  full-scale  reinstatement  of  OPA.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  healthy  sign  foi  future 
American  advancement  and  growth. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 
Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Clarion  (Pa.)  Republican  of 
July  25,  1946: 

FREEDOM    WriHOUT   OPA 

During  nearly  4  weeks  of  living  without 
OPA's  protecting  hand,  the  American  people 
have  suddenly  discovered  that  it  Is  not  al- 
ways essential  that  government  be  looked 
upon  as  the  Great  White  Father.  Many  have 
suddently  awakened  to  the  fact  which  made 
our  forebearers  develop  the  world's  greatest 
Nation— the  fact  that  a  people  with  Individ- 
ual initiative  and  work  can  get  along  without 
too  much  Interference  from  centralized  gov- 
ernment. They  have  begun  to  realize  to  a 
small  extent,  a  fact  that  was  becoming  un- 
recognized m  this  country— the  proposition 
that  government  in  a  democracy  Is  solely  a 
aervant  of  society  for  society  s  needs,  not  an 
authoritarian  source  of  rules  and  controls. 

The  dire  predictions  of  Chester  Bowles  and 
Paul  Porter  have  not  been  borne  out.  The 
millions  of  dollars  in  scarce  propaganda  that 
OPA  has  spent  to  make  the  American  people 
believe  In  lU  neceaslty  and  to  perpetuate  It- 
self  a«  a  Government  bureau,  have  been  In 
vain,  Tha  coat  of  living.  OPA  said  would 
rise  60  to  100  percent  In  the  first  20  days  of 
its  demlsa.  Instaad.  prices  In  moat  instances 
have  held  steady  with  tha  exception  of  »»"• 
up  to  replace  Government  subsldlaa.  Thua 
production  coat  now  cornea  dlract  from  ths 
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OF 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1946 
Mr.  GEARHART.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
May  5.  1946,  the  famed  refugee  writer, 
lecturer,    and    publicist.  Mr.  Leon  Sur- 
melian, recently  the  author  of  the  best 
seller.  I  Ask  You.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
delivered  at  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  a  long- 
to-be-remembered  address  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  League  of  the  Arme- 
nian General  Benevolent  Union,  an  ad- 
dress of  such  widespread  interest  and 
world-wide  importance  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  ask  permission  to  spread  It 
upon   the   pages  of   the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  instant  remarks. 
As  he  raised  his  eloquent  voice  in  a 
most  timely  appeal  to  the  outside  world 
for  simple  justice  for  old  Armenia — an 
appeal  for  the  reuniting  of  her  valiant 
sons  and  daughters  in  their  ancient  Fa- 
therland, scattered,  as  so  many  of  them 
now  are.  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
by  the  bloody  sword  of  Turkish  ruthless- 
ness— his  forthright  plea  is  deserving  of 
a  far  wider  audience  than  the  one  which 
then  crowded  into  the  junior  league's 
convention  hall,  reminiscent,  as  it  was, 
of  the  ghastly  story  of  repeated  Turkish 
pogroms,  a  narrative  of  massacres  In- 
credible, massacres  in  which  millions  of 
the  race  from  which  he  sprang  were 
slaughtered  by  this  compasslonlesg  foe 
of  all  of  that  which  Christian  people 
throughout  the  world  hold  near  and  dear. 
To  extend  to  him  the  hospitality  of  the 
columns  of  the  Conorbssional  Record 
can  be  our  contribution  to  a  cause  that 
is  Just. 


The  text  of  Mr.  Surmellan's  address  to 
which  I  have  Just  referred  is,  Bir.  Speak- 
er, the  following: 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  Its  existence  in 
the  1890's  the  Armenian  community  in  Amer- 
ica has  played  an  active  and  Inspiring  part 
in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  people  at 
home.  I  say  "community"  advlaedly.  because 
there  were  individual  Armenians  and  small 
groups  of  them  In  America  long  before  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  as  one  of 
the  Independent  and  sovereign  powers  of  the 
world.  Before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock  in  1620  there  were  Armenians  in 
Virginia,  some  of  whom  helped  develop  the 
tobacco  and  silk  Industries  of  the  Virginia 
Colony,  winning  the  ofBclal  thanks  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  and  the  panegyrics  of  at 
least  one  Virginia  poet. 

You  will  find  this  information  in  Malcom's 
little  book  on  Armenians  In  America,  a  pio- 
neer work  which  needs  to  be  amplified  and 
brought  up  to  date.  And  now  our  friend 
Louis  Adamlc  tells  us  in  his  last  book,  A 
Nation  of  Nations,  that  "a  handful  of  Polish, 
German,  and  Armenian  workers  at  James- 
town, Va..  In  1619  staged  one  of  the  first  re- 
bellions In  the  New  World."  and  to  quote  him 
further  from  his  chapter  on  Americans  from 
Poland : 

"On  his  own  since  early  boyhood.  John 
Smith,  according  to  his  own  report,  had 
knocked  about  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
knew  the  worth  of  common  people  He 
brought  a  number  over  to  America — Poles, 
Germans,  Armenians — because,  unlike  many 
of  the  first  English  colonists  In  the  South 
who  were  'vagabond  gentlemen'  wearing  silk 
and  shunning  work,  these  men  were  used  to 
continuous  hard  labor.  Their  English,  If  they 
spoke  it  at  all  even  after  years  In  Virginia. 
was  poor;  their  manners  lacked  polish;  but 
by  Captain  Smith's  account  they  were  skilled 
in  making  pitch,  tar.  soapashes.  and  the  glass 
beads  which  were  used  as  currency  in  trading 
with  the  Indians. 

"In  his  book.  Smith  gave  the  Poles  and 
the  other  worklngmen  much  credit  for  saving 
the  Virginia  Colony.  After  he  left  the  settle- 
ment, the  English  people  In  It  generally  re- 
garded them  and  the  Germans  and  Armeni- 
ans as  Inferior  foreigners.  For  12  years, 
while  the  settlement  swayed  between  success 
and  failure,  the  Poles,  along  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  Armenians,  had  no  political  rlghU 
and  were  barred  from  participation  In  civil 
affairs.  They  were  in  effect  little  better  than 
serfs. 

"The  Polish-German- Armenian  rebellion, 
possibly  helped  by  the  Irish  who  after  1609 
were  also  being  brought  over,  was  the  first 
consciously  political  upheaval  In  America  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  rights  to  the  com- 
mon man.  The  uprising  came  to  a  fortunate 
conclusion.  The  workers'  grievances  were 
heeded  by  the  first  parliament  In  America, 
the  House  of  Burgesses  In  Jamestown.  Ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary  record,  'it  was 
agreed  that  they  shall  be  enfranchised  and 
made  as  free  as  any  inhabitant  there  what- 
soever." " 

The  history  of  these  early  Armenians  in 
America  offers  a  fascinating  field  of  research 
to  Armenian  American  historians  and  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  students  of  history, 
and  speaking  as  a  wTlter  I  can  say  that  there 
is  also  material  for  an  excellent  historical 
novel  In  this  subject.  For  certainly  those 
skilled  Armenians  in  Virginia  brought  their 
Armenian  Bibles  and  memories  and  dreama 
with  them,  and  hand  in  hand  with  their  Ger- 
man and  Polish  fellow  workers,  and  tha 
English  majority  helped  lay  the  foundations 
of  what  we  still  like  to  call,  and  must  call, 
the  American  dream. 

The  Virginia  Annaniana,  undar  tha  praa- 
aura  of  tboM  tlmas,  dlaappaarad  without 
being  able  to  organtxa  a  dUtlnct  AniMiy«l 
community  in  America.  But  tha  ArminwiM 
who  followed  them  to  the  happy  sboraa  of  tba 
Mtw  World  almoet  thraa  oaaturiaa  Ut«r  were 
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atato  to  do  this,  because  of  t^«lr  larger  and 
eontlnuoualy  Increacing  nutobert,  and  the 
higher  development  of  the  Armenian  nation- 
al conaclouaneaa.  aa  well  aa  Tarloua  other 
factors  I  need  not  dwell  upon.  They  built 
churches,  ptibllshed  newspapers,  and  gave, 
gave,  gave  to  the  Armenian  cause.  The 
grcAt  majority  of  them  were  humble  folk, 
efnlng  modest  wages  in  the  shoe  factories 
of  Lowell,  Haas.,  for  instance,  or  escaping 
from  the  industrial  alums  of  the  Kast  to  the 
wide  open  spaces  of  California,  where  they 
aticoeeded,  by  their  native  talents.  In  culti- 
vating the  European  vine,  which  Is  Indigenous 
to  Armenia,  and  alter  heroic  ups  and  dovms 
rising  to  a  position  of  considerable  Im- 
portance In  the  grape,  raisin,  and  wine  In- 
dustry of  the  State.  The  largest  Individual 
dairy  farm  In  California.  If  not  In  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  Is  also  owned  by  an 
Armenian -American.  Love  of  the  aoll  Is  a 
marked  Armenian  characteristic.  The  Ar- 
menian without  his  own  home  and  a  plot  of 
ground  he  can  call  his  feels  lost. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  central  theme 
of  this  paper — soil.  The  Armenian  question, 
as  a  political-cultural  Issue,  can  be  summed 
up  in  this  one  word  "soil."  We  Americans  oX 
Armsnlan  birth  or  descent  are  today  under 
the  most  solemn  responsibility  to  help  our 
kinsmen  acquire  that  part  of  the  sacred  Ar- 
menian sou  that  remains  under  alien  rule. 
Thla  la  a  historic  moment,  a  historic  oppor- 
tunity for  us.  It  Is  a  challenge  we  can't 
afford  to  Ignore,  and  It  should  test  our  mettle 
as  men  and  women,  as  Americans  and  as 
Armenians,  and  bring  out  the  best  In  xis. 
This  great  task  to  which  every  one  of  tis 
must  dedicate  himself  not  only  as  an  Ar- 
menian, but  I  repeat,  as  an  American  and 
a  human  being,  includes  the  cardinal  Chris- 
tian virtues  of  h'^ipe.  love,  and  charity. 
y  Not  only  for  our  own.  but  ultimately  for  the 
\  International  commiuiity  of  nations,  the 
City  of  Msn. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  Armenia  is  one  of 
th«  oldest  civilised  countries  in  the  world. 
Far  a.600  years  it  baa  been  the  eastern  citadel 
of  western  civilization.  The  driving  force  of 
Armenian  history  has  been  a  cultural  and 
apirltual  one.  Ours  has  been  essentially  a 
cultural  patriotism.  The  soul  of  Armenia  Is 
In  Ita  books,  music,  architecture,  handl- 
crafta — and  the  history  they  tell  is  the  eter- 
nal story  of  man  as  Ood  created  him  in  His 
own  Image,  whether  literally  or  allegorlcally 
so  does  not  matter.  The  legend,  the  sym- 
bolism, is  valid,  whether  one  believes  only  In 
the  natural,  or  also  In  the  supernatural 
destiny  of  man,  whether  one  Is  religious  or 
not.  And  todsy  when  civilization  can  be 
wiped  out  with  atomic  bombs,  all  of  us,  no 
matter  what  our  origin,  are  vitally  mter- 
•Btcdin  the  prwervatlon  of  human  culture. 
Amcnia  has  always  t>elonged.  and  belongs 
now,  on  the  battle  front  of  this  human  cul- 
ture. Armenlana  have  always  loved  peace 
and  the  fruits  of  peace,  being  tillers  of  the 
soil  and  craftsmen,  and  from  the  Interna- 
tional and  world  point  of  view  the  survival 
and  strengthening  of  Armenia  is  Important 
for  all  decent  men  and  women,  and  par- 
ticularly for  those  who  share  with  us  In  the 
rich  heritage  of  western  civilization,  both  in 
Its  material  and  Intangible  aspects. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  illustrated 
dramatically  by  the  present  picture  along  the 
Soviet -Turkish  frontier.  On  one  side  are 
floxirishtng  towns  and  cities.  The  popula- 
tion of  Yerevan,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  has 
reached  the  quarter  million  mark,  where 
you  will  find  the  plajrs  of  Shakespeare  smash 
hits,  to  use  the  Hollywood  vernacular,  over  a 
million  books  In  Its  public  library,  large  in- 
dustrial works,  colleges,  orchestras,  scientific 
Institutes.  If  you  get  into  a  car  and  drive 
out  of  Tereran  to  the  Turkish  frontier  only 
about  ao  miles  away,  and  cross  over  to  the 
Ttxrklah  side,  you  will  find  yourself  in  a 
vast  cemetery,  where  life  for  the  poor  devils 
sUll  living  there  is  devoid  of  all  cultural 


activity  and  interests,  la  stagnant  or  retro- 
gressive, and  about  a  thousand  years  behind 
Yerevan. 

Yet  this  land  is  Armenia,  too.  The  boun- 
dary that  divides  the  two  Armenias  Is  an 
artificial  and  cruel  one.  Imposed  on  oiu*  peo- 
ple by  fire  and  sword.  Today  no  Armenians 
live  on  the  other  side.  And  even  If  we  here 
In  America  were  not  of  Armenian  origin, 
we  would  wish  the  liberation  of  this  terri- 
tory and  its  reincorporation  in  the  domain 
of  civilization.  As  Americans  we  would  wish 
and  demand  this,  for  the  frontiers  of  Amer- 
ica are  no  longer  confined  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  in  the  east  and  west,  but 
extend  far  beyond  them,  and  are  contiguous, 
or  ahould  be,  with  the  frontiers  of  civiliza- 
tion Itself.  Just  as  the  frontiers  of  Armenia 
and  of  all  other  civilized  countries  include 
the  main  streets  of  America,  and  New  York, 
and  San  Francisco,  the  schools,  Industries, 
and  the  entire  tremendous  structure  of  Amer- 
ican civilization. 

It's  really  one  world — or  none,  now.  But 
In  this  one  world  there  are  still  fallow,  un- 
cultivated, blighted  areas,  such  as  that  part 
of  Armenia  remaining  under  Turkish  rule, 
which  once  was  an  integral  part  of  the  City 
of  Man.  and  where  flourished  some  of  the 
loveliest  things  in  civilization.  The  Armenian 
question  therefore  has  this  historic  back- 
ground and  importance  for  all  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  preservation  and  prog- 
ress of  human  culture.  This  is  the  larger, 
philosophical  over-all  view  of  the  problem, 
but  It  is  important  for  us  to  bear  It  always 
In  mind,  and  think  and  act  accordingly. 

Unfortunately  this  one  world  is  still  di- 
vided into  hostile  and  armed  camps.  It 
makes  no  sense,  there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason 
to  it,  but  it  is  so.  Sooner  or  later,  of  course, 
the  political  boundaries  will  not  divide,  but 
luiite  nations,  and  we  shall  have  a  better,  a 
cultural  map  of  the  world,  with  the  principle 
of  unity  in  diversity  fully  recognized  and 
practiced.  Mankind  needs  both  the  unity 
and  diversity,  one  supporting  and  comple- 
menting the  other.  But  meanwhile,  we 
must  face  the  realities  of  the  day,  and  do  all 
within  our  power  to  enlighten  the  American 
public  opinion,  and  yes;  also  our  Govern- 
ment in  Washington,  on  the  merits  of  the 
Armenian  cause. 

We  love  and  honor  this  land,  and  we  know 
that  Americans  are  fair  in  their  Judgments, 
and  share.  In  common  with  us,  the  ideals  of 
western  civilization.  V'e  should  remind  our 
fellow  citizens,  our  neighbors  and  friends, 
that  western  civilization  was  born  In  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Near  East,  and 
that  we  Armenians  have  been  its  guardians 
for  2,500  years.  We  have  fought  and 
dreamed  and  bled  and  sang  and  died  for  It. 
The  cultural  argument  is  Important  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  ideals  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  American  public.  By  tradition,  Amer- 
ica goes  to  war  not  for  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory,  but  for  the  triumph  of  democratic 
Ideals  upon  which  this  great  Nation  was 
founded,  as  the  first  modern  republic  in  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  tiny  Switzer- 
land. 

But  In  using  this  Idealistic  language  we 
should  not  whine  and  cry  over  our  tragedies 
and  sorrows,  but  make  known  o\ir  historic, 
racial,  Innate  devotion  to  the  beautiful 
things  of  life,  our  Joy  in  living  and  creat- 
ing, our  fimdamental  honesty  and  the  sound- 
ness of  our  national  character  as  people 
close  to  the  soil,  and  versed,  by  long  tradi- 
tion. In  the  lore  of  birds  and  trees,  rivers 
and  mountains,  the  planting  and  the  gather- 
ing of  crops.  Gladstone  was  right  when  he 
said,  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  re- 
peating It,  "To  serve  Armenia  is  to  serve 
civilization."  It's  an  old  bromide  for  us,  but 
It  might  well  be  the  core  of  our  entire  propa- 
ganda In  the  United  States  at  this  time, 
when  so  much  is  being  said,  and  done.  In 
the  name  of  culture  and  civilization,  and 
the  whole  world  Is  being  divided  Into^east 


and  west,  m  if  the  east,  as  represented  by 
the  USSR,  did  not  save  European  culturp 
from  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

We  Americans  of  Armenian  descent  can  be 
Republicans.  Democrats,  Socialists,  Commu- 
nists, Prohibitionists,  and  what  not,  but 
there  cannot  and  must  not  be  any  division 
among  us  on  the  vital  Armenian  problem 
of  gathering  our  refugees  in  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Greece,  France,  etc.,  and  transporting  thenk 
to  Armenia,  and  helping  them  settle  dowii 
on  Armenian  soil.  Neither  can  there  be  any 
division  among  lis  as  members  or  sympar 
thizers  of  this  or  that  Armenian  political 
faction. 

And  there  Is  no  room  for  these  refugeeej, 
among  whom  are  wonderful  human  resouces 
such  as  any  country,  not  excluding  Amerlcai, 
would  be  fortunate  in  having,  unless  the 
boundaries  of  the  Armenian  SSR  are  enlarged 
to  include  historic  Armenian  territories  nov; 
under  Turkish  misrule.  The  destiny  of  the 
Armenian  nation  Is  dependent.  In  a  large 
measure,  on  the  solution  of  this  boundary 
question.  If  Armenia  is  to  become  a  freely 
creative  member  of  the  family  of  civilized, 
peace-loving,  freedom-loving  nations,  she 
must  have,  immediately,  an  opportunity  to 
care  for  her  own,  on  her  native  soil. 

The  problem  is  most  urgent.  As  urgent  as 
the  problem  of  the  Jewish  refugees  in  Eu- 
rope. Hundreds  of  thoufands  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  have  been  displaced  persons  for 
more  than  25  years,  have  suffered  untolcjl 
miseries,  and  In  spite  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  friendly  countries  where  they  had  to  seek 
refuge,  have  one  desire:  to  go  to  Armenia. 
There  Is  no  present  or  futme  for  them  out; 
side  of  Armenia.  They  get  along  with  their 
neighbors,  they  have  won  the  esteem  of  the 
countries  that  opened  their  doors  to  them, 
by  their  Industry,  thrift,  and  Intelligence, 
but  the  conditions  of  life  are  hard  in  these 
countries,  and  their  position  is  that  of. 
guests,  and  they  must  get  out  and  they  wann 
to  get  out,  and  come  not  to  America,  in  spite 
of  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy  here,  but  go  to 
the  bleak,  deserted  land  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
and  start  there  all  over  again.  And  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  are  capable  of  performing 
miracles.  j 

We  know  all  this.  I  repeat  It  because 
American  public  opinion  is  conscious  of  the 
urgent,  vital  human  problem  of  displaced 
persons.  And  it  supplies  us  with  a  line  of 
argument,  among  many  others.  1 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  organfi- 
zatlons  actively  engaged  in  pursuing  the 
Armenian  cause  In  America,  both  in  my 
opinion,  doing  \iseful  work,  and  both  in 
need  of  the  support  of  all  of  us.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  should  have  two  separate 
organizations  for  the  same  purpose,  with  its 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort,  the  con- 
fusion it  is  likely  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
non-Armenians,  the  added  expense  of  having  , 
two  separate  ofDces  for  the  same  MTork. 
Moreover,  these  organizations  are  seriously 
handicapped  In  their  activities  by  the  non- 
participation  of  our  young  generation  and 
of  large  nimibers  of  the  more  Americanized 
and  more  successful  segments  of  our  com- 
munity, not  because  these  latter  are  Indiffer- 
ent to  their  aims,  and  do  not  share  their 
sentiments  to  the  fullest,  but  because  they 
have  not  been  encouraged  to  Join.  There  is 
not,  of  covuse,  nor  can  there  ever  be,  a  single 
dissenting  voice  when  it  comes  to  this  ques- 
tion of  liberating  Armenian  territories  from 
Turkey  and  their  return  to  their  rightful 
owner,  the  Armenian  SSR.  We  are  all  unite<l 
on  this  100  percent,  in  and  out  of  Armenls, 
everjrwhere,  and  all  the  time,  no  matter  how 
we  vote.  Republican.  Democratic,  Socialist, 
or  Communist,  and  to  what  Armenian  politi- 
cal party  we  belong,  or  our  father,  uncle,  or 
grandfather  belonged. 

But  you  can't  encourage  the  young  genera- 
tion and  the  more  Americanized,  educated,  or 
prosperous  elements  in  our  community  to 
Join  en  masse  unless  you  put  the  whole  busl- 
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ness  on  an  American  basis,  and  talk  to  Amer- 
icans In  a  language  they  can  imderstand. 

We  need  the  help  and  support  of  every 
single  Armenian-American,  for  each  can 
contribute  something,  and  many  can  con- 
tribute a  lot,  in  brains,  or  money,  or  charm, 
or  position.  We  require  the  best  from 
everybody,  and  should  stand  united  together 
with  the  best  In  us,  forgetting  all  personal 
or  factional  prejudices  and  dislikes. 

I  hope  this  does  not  sound  too  naive.  It 
can  be  done,  it  should  be  done — and  right 
now.  before  it's  too  late.  I  urge  both  organi- 
zations to  do  their  utmost  to  attract  our 
young  generation  and  more  Americanized 
elements  to  active  participation  In  this  su- 
premely Armenian,  patriotic,  humanitarian 
task.  We  have  scores  of  patriots  burning  to 
do  something  and  able  to  do  it,  too,  who  are 
silent  now.  and  on  the  sidelines,  or  con- 
demned to  Individual  efforts — men  who 
should  be  leaders  and  spokesmen  for  a.i  of 
us.  and  are  qualified  to  talk  In  a  language 
the  American  public  can  imderstand.  And 
our  Government  in  Washington  does  what 
we,  the  citizens  of  this  great  democracy,  tell 
them  to  do.  It's  public  opinion  that  does 
the  trick. 

Recently  1  had  a  talk  on  the  Armenian 
question  with  Rex  Miller,  an  old  friend  of  our 
people,  whose  nine  weekly  broadcasts  over 
the  Mutual-Don  Lee  system  are  heard  and 
enjoyed  by  millions.  He  is  an  acute,  objective 
observer  of  the  political  scene,  and  better  in- 
formed on  Near  Eastern  problems  than  any 
other  radio  commentator  in  America.  Mr. 
Miller  taught  history  at  Harvard  University 
for  6  years,  was  an  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  former  United  States  trade 
commissioner  in  Sydney.  Australia,  and  as 
a  speaker  for  Near  East  relief  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri  raised  thousands  of  dollars  for  our 
orphans  and  refugees.  Born  in  Kansas,  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  he  was  In  Baghdad  in 
1917.  where  he  helped  the  British  Missionary 
Society  set  up  a  hospital  and  orphanage  for 
Armenian  refugees  in  Baghdad,  survivors  of 
the  massacres. 

"I  think  that  the  most  likely  chance  of 
establishing  better  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
through  the  fair  and  proper  handling  of  the 
Armenian  question,"  he  told  me.  "The  best 
link  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  U.  S.  A. 
Is  their  common  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Armenian  people.  The  tragic  misunder- 
standing between  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  best  be  eliminated  by  the  two 
countries  giving  their  Joint  consideration 
to  solving  the  problem  of  Armenia." 

Mr.  Miller  is  eager  to  go  to  Soviet  Armenia, 
and  also  visit  Armenian  refugee  communi- 
ties In  the  Near  East,  for  a  first  hand  study 
of  this  problem  on  the  spot,  and  then  come 
back  and  report  to  the  American  public  his 
findings.  I  am  sure  that  If  he  goes  to 
Armenia  the  Armenian  Government  will  give 
him  every  facility  and  courtesy,  and  he  will 
have  the  backing  of  Armenian  organizations 
In  America  and  ever3rwhere  on  his  way.  He 
firmly  advocates  the  Justice  of  Armenian  ter- 
ritorial claims,  and  believes  Armenia  should 
be  enlarged  up  to  the  Wilson  line,  with  what- 
ever modification  may  be  necessary  in  the 
region  of  Trebizond,  also  claimed  by  Georgia, 
whose  gifted  people  he  admires. 

"As  a  student  and  professor  of  history  and 
a  practical  news  correspondent  and  commen- 
tator, I  think  that  Armenia  occupies  one  of 
the  great  strategic  {XJsitions  in  the  world. 
History  Is  repeating  Itself.  Rome  and  Par- 
thla,  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  Empires, 
fought  their  main  battles  for  world  suprem- 
acy in  Armenia.  The  Armenians,  with  their 
superior  intelligence  and  industry,  are  the 
coming  people  in  the  Near  East.  Soviet  Rus- 
sia has  done  for  the  Armenians  many  of  the 
things  America  should  have  done,  but  did 
not." 

Mr.  Miller  believes  the  Armenian  question 
should  t>e  considered  separately  from  the 
near  and  middle  eastern  problem  becatise  It 
has  special  merits,  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 


ment should  publicize  Armenian  teTritorlal 
claims  much  more  than  it  has  done.  Ths 
average  American  does  not  know  that  the 
territory  demanded  from  Turkey  belongs  to 
Armenia  and  Georgia,  and  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  Armenians  and  Georgians. 
His  advice  to  Armenians  is  this: 
"1.  You  must  undertake  to  educate  the 
American  people  on  the  Armenian  question 
by  reawakening  their  Interest  In  Armenia. 
Armenia  dropped  out  of  the  news  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  should  be  brought  back 
Into  the  headlines,  as  after  the  First  World 
War.  A  great  deal  of  informational  work 
should  be  done  for  this  purpose. 

"2.  Unite  your  efforts;  work  together  har- 
moniously." 

He  has  started  the  ball  rolling  In  the  West- 
ern States.  His  comments,  with  their  fre- 
quent references  to  Armenia,  in  well-meas- 
ured but  cordial  and  sympathetic  words,  are 
broadcast  by  40  stations  in  California.  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Arizona.  Nevada,  Idaho,  and 
Utah. 

We  have  other  friends  in  a  position  to  en- 
lighten American  public  opinion  and  our 
President  and  Secretary  of  State.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  at  the  recent  mass  meet- 
ing in  New  York  for  the  presentation  of  a 
memorandum  to  UN.  United  States  Senator  C. 
W.  ToBET,  Representative  Charles  R.  Savage. 
ard  Representative  Ceixeb  of  New  York  were 
among  the  speakers.  Another  stanch 
friend  of  our  people  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  Representative  Bebtrand  W. 
Gkaehabt,  of  our  own  State,  Calllomia.  In 
one  of  his  recent  letters  to  me.  Mr.  Gearhast 
expressed  his  belief  that  our  Government 
might  possibly  secure  greater  concessions 
from  the  USSR  In  international  conferences 
if  It  were  to  suport  the  Armenian  claims 
and  help  our  people  in  their  efforts  to  be 
reunited  "under  the  ancient  flag  of  old 
Armenia."  In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union 
might  yield  in  some  other  matter  important 
to  America  if  America  cooperated  with  the 
USSR  on  the  Armenian  question.  I  am  cer- 
tain such  cooperation  would  be  supported 
by  American  public  opinion.  And  in  a  letter 
I  received  from  Mr.  Gearhast  yesterday  he 
tells  me  he  has  Just  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Truman  "to  Impress  upon  him  the  impor- 
tance of  doing  something  about  the  return 
of  Armenia's  lost  provinces."  I  think  this 
is  an  excellent  method  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Government  to  the  Armenian 
question,  and  might  well  be  followed  by  all 
of  our  friends  In  Congress.  There  Is  much 
good  will  for  Armenia  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  American  people. 

But  so  far  we  remain  largely  vmorganized 
and  ineffective,  and  the  historic  respon- 
sibility which  is  ours  has  not  been  carried 
out  in  a  manner  commens\n-ate  with  our 
abilities  and  resources.  Some  good  work 
has  been  done,  but  so  much  remains  to  be 
done — and  what  remains  to  be  done  is  the 
individual  responsibility  of  every  Armenian 
American  without  exception.  Let  us  rise  to 
the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  no  matter 
what  our  individual  limitations,  be  truly 
great  in  this  matter.  For  then  we  shall  be 
fxilfllling  our  obligation  not  only  to  Armenia, 
but  also  to  America  and  to  decent  men  and 
women  everywhere  who  cherish  the  ideals 
of  western  civilization  and  still  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  a  beautiful  world. 


RECORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News: 

AOVANCINO    PRICKS 

Prices  wUl  continue  to  rise,  no  matter  what 
Is  done  about  OPA.  as  long  as  wages  rise  and 
strikers  curtail  production. 

The  abcurdity  that  large  wage  increases 
could  be  granted  without  the  necessity  of 
price  Increases  has  been  completely  disproved 
by  the  price  Increases  which  the  Government 
reluctantly  bad  to  approve  during  the  past 
6  months.    Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

Five  dollars  a  ton  for  steel — an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  ISV^-cents-an- 
hour  wage  Increase. 

Forty  and  one-half  cents  a  ton  for  bitu- 
minous coal,  on  the  average,  to  cover  a  wage 
increase  of  18 ^  cents  an  hour,  plus  extras. 

Ninety-one  cents  a  ton  for  anthracite  coal 
(40  cents  to  $1.15  a  ton)  to  cov^r  ISV^-cents- 
an-hour  wage  increase. 

Six  and  five-tenths  percent  general  freight- 
rate  rise,  probably  to  be  followed  later  by 
another  Increase,  to  compensate  for  an  18Va- 
cent-an-hour  wage  Increase. 

Sixteen  to  sixty  dollars  a  car  for  General 
Motors  to  partly  compensate  for  wage  In- 
creases of  ISi/j  cents  an  hour,  and  an  addi- 
tional 5  percent  of  former  prices  to  comp>en- 
sate  for  higher  costs  of  steel  and  other  parts, 
which,  in  turn,  had  been  caused  by  higher 
wages. 

Building  materials,  textiles  of  many  kinds, 
and  many  other  materials  could  be  added  to 
the  list  The  full  effect  of  wage  Increases  has 
not  yet  been  felt.  The  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  coal,  of  steel,  of  freight,  and  of  many  other 
things  will  force  further  Increases  In  the 
prices  of  many  products. 

Even  if  In  the  end  OPA  is  not  completely 
scrapped.  It  will  have  to  raise  ceilings  of  many 
articles,  and  the  cost  of  living. 


Adyancinc  Prices 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MTSSTSSTPFl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKET 


or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  has  recently  released 
news  that  President  Truman  has  halted 
Commission  plans  for  the  construction 
of  five  postwar  passenger  ships.  Con- 
servation of  Federal  funds  and  shortage 
of  materials  were  given  as  the  reasons. 

This  order  was  given  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Navy  Department  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Maritime  Commission  that 
it  proceed  without  delay  with  the  building 
of  new  passenger  ships  convertible  into 
troop  transports  should  national  emer- 
gency arise. 

Almost  synonomous  with  President 
Truman's  order  came  news  of  State  De- 
partment approval  of  an  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  to  Chile  for  purchase  in  the 
United  States  of  steel  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  five  freight  vessels  in 
England.  The  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministration had  already  approved  the 
export  of  this  steel. 

American  shipyards  are  shut  down  for 
lack  of  business.  We  loan  money  and  al- 
locate steel  for  ship  construction  abroad. 
American  shipyard  workers  and  Amefi* 
can  shipbuilders  apparently  receive  laat 
consideration. 
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The  Merckaat  Marine  and  National 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  raatnu 
IN  THE  HOT78B  OF  REPRB8KNTATIVBS 

Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Ricord.  I 
include  therein  an  article  appearing  in 
the  magazine  Ships,  published  by  the 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  en- 
titled "The  Merchant  Marine  and  Na- 
tional Security",  written  by  Rear  Adm. 
Francis  E.  M.  Whiting,  United  States 
Navy.  A  memorandum  with  the  pub- 
lication shows  that  Admiral  Whiting  was 
serviiig  as  commandant.  New  York  Naval 
Base.  He  has  an  enviable  war  record 
and  has  been  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  and  the 
Gold  Star  and  other  Navy  awards.  It  is 
appropriately  said  that  his  "courageous 
and  inspiring  leadership  and  profes- 
sional skill  were  at  all  Umes  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  naval  service."  This  statement 
Is  made  one  of  his  citations  and  is  well 
merited.  As  said  by  the  publication 
Ships.  "Admiral  Whiting's  statement  as 
to  the  value  of  a  strong  merchant  marine 
contains  sound  logic,  and  straight  Ameri- 
can thinking."*    The  article  follows: 

TH«  MnCHANT  MAKIMC  AWO  HATIONAL  STCXnUTT 

Of  all  the  major  belllgerenta  In  the  recent 
war.  only  one.  the  United  States,  emerged 
ttom  the  conflict  with  her  cities  and  country- 
aide  untouched  by  the  fighting.  Germany 
and  Japan  wer«  devastated.  AU  the  great 
cities  of  England  were  broken  and  scarred 
by  Nazi  bombs.  The  whole  of  France  was  a 
twttlefield.  The  villages  and  plains  of  Ruaaia 
were  scorched  and  burned  from  the  Polish 
Imrder  to  Stalingrad.  Our  land  alone  escaped 
the  ravages  of  battle. 

Our  peculiar  geographical  position  contrib- 
uted to  this  advantage.  A  decisive  factor, 
however,  was  our  ability  to  build  and  operate 
the  greatest  merchant  fleet  In  the  world— a 
fleet  capable  of  carrying  the  men  and  mate- 
rials of  war  to  the  distant  corners  of  the 
earth.  Without  that  merchant  fleet  to  sup- 
ply  and  maintain  our  Army  and  Navy,  we 
would  have  been  forced  to  fight,  if  we  fotight 
at  all.  in  our  own  front  yard. 

In  the  two  great  wars  of  this  century  our 
annlas  and  their  equipment  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  doorstep  of  the  enemy  by  the  mer- 
chant marine.  The  lesson  Is  clear:  Should 
thla  Nation  ever  again  become  embroiled  In 
a  global  conflict,  powerful  military  forces 
alone  will  not  be  sufllclent.  If  we  want  to 
continue  to  be  the  "vialtii^  team,*'  It  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  maintain  In  ready 
nttnt  a  great  armada  of  cargo  and  trans- 
port ahlps  and  the  facilities  for  buUdlng  more 
should  an  International  crisis  so  demand. 

We  Americans  fervently  hope  for  continued 
peace.  We  must  refuse,  however,  to  be  so 
naive  as  to  assiune  that  peace  can  be  assured 
by  merely  hoping  for  it;  we  are  taking  a  more 
realistic  view  this  time  and  are  determined 
to  rennain  strong— ready  for  any  eventuality 
should  we  again  become  the  victim  of  an 
aggressor  nation.  We  tnist  that  our  con- 
tinued strength  will  discourage  any  ideas  of 
conquest  in  the  mind  of  a  future  aggressor. 
Unfortunately,  as  we  make  our  plans  for 
long-range  security,  we  are  faced  with  a 
great  many  problems  which  can  be  answered 


only  with  guesswork.  No  man  knows  what 
form  futiire  wars,  if  there  be  any,  will  take. 
With  the  advent  of  the  atomic  age  we  can  do 
little  more  than  speculate  as  to  the  type  of 
weapons  that  will  be  used  or  the  form  they 
will  assume. 

Of  one  point  we  can  be  sure:  We  know 
that  should  another  war  come,  whether  It  be 
fought  with  guided  missiles  and  atomic 
weapons  or  with  some  new  device  not  yet 
conceived,  we  will  need  seagoing  vessels — and 
lots   of   them. 

During  the  last  year  of  World  War  11,  much 
of  our  fighting  was  done  by  far-ranging  Navy 
fighting  ships  and  long-range  bombers.  This 
situation,  however,  did  not  rediKe  the  need 
for  merchant  vessels.  On  the  contrary,  as 
we  threw  more  and  more  of  our  strength  at 
the  heart  of  Germany  and  Japan,  the  demand 
for  merchant  bottoms  Increased.  Some  sci- 
entists infer  that  the  next  war.  If  there  is  an- 
other, will  be  a  Buck  Rogers  affair  which 
conceivably  might  be  concluded  In  30  min- 
utes. Should  this  fantastic  era  come,  the 
conquest  still  would  have  to  be  followed  up 
with  troops  and  supplies,  and  we  cannot  fore- 
see an  age  when  seagoing  vessels  will  be  sup- 
planted ais  the  most  reliable  and  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  transporting  large 
amounts  of  supplies  across  the  seas. 

There  remains  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
that  no  matter  what  type  of  weapons  we 
adopt  or  what  course  the  security  program 
of  this  Nation  follows,  we  cannot  neglect  our 
merchant  marine.  Otir  transport  and  cargo 
ships  are  an  Integral  part  of  our  security 
pattern. 

How  can  we  best  insure  that,  shouid  the 
occasion  arise,  we  would  have  a  merchant 
fleet  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the  demand 
of  war? 

First  of  all  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
otir  peacetime  tonnage  is  wholly  Inadequate 
to  serve  the  Army  and  Navy  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. When  both  of  our  great  wars  be- 
gan, we  found  ourselves  sadly  lacking  in  the 
bottoms  necessary  to  carry  the  tremendous 
amoiuit  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  the 
battle  fronts.  We  were  forced  to  undertake 
an  emergency  shipbuilding  program  even  to 
keep  up  with  our  combat  losses.  No  one 
dares  estimate  the  anaount  of  precious  time 
that  was  lost  in  the  recent  war  while  we 
frantically  built  shipyards  and  trained  work- 
ers necessary  to  lay  the  keels  for  ships  to 
carry  urgently  needed  supplies  already  in 
coastal  warehouses. 

In  1M5  at  the  peak  of  our  war  effort  the 
United  States  had  6,529  merchant  vesesls 
with  a  capacity  of  66,797,700  deadweight 
tons.  The  most  optimistic  estimates  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  place  the  number  of 
deadweight  tons  which  can  be  used  by  this 
Nation  In  the  postwar  period  at  somewhere 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  million.  In  other 
words,  our  merchant  tonnage  In  the  best 
peacetime  years  can  only  be  about  one-third 
as  much  aa  was  required  during  the  war. 
And  this  Is  a  liberal  estimate.  As  the  com- 
plexities of  war  increase,  we  must  anticipate 
even  greater  wartime  demands  on  our  mer- 
chant marine. 

We  cannot  risk  again  a  shortage  of  ships 
in  the  event  of  unexpected  attack.  We  must 
maintain  a  reserve  merchant  fleet  of  adequate 
strength. 

Since  It  is  not  economically  advisable  to 
keep  the  whole  reserve  fleet  In  operation  It  Is 
submitted  that  one  point  of  a  feasible  plan 
for  insuring  its  readiness  is  to  put  our  pres- 
ent surpliis  ships  in  "moth  balls."  Modem 
methods  of  preservation  and  dehumidiflca- 
tion  make  it  possible  to  put  seagoing  vessels 
in  storage  for  a  considerable  period.  If  we 
should  again  be  faced  with  the  prospects  of 
war,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  op- 
eration to  place  these  ships  on  active  duty 
within  a  short  time. 

Among  our  conunercial  vessels  there  is  a 
certain  amoxut  of  war-weary  ships  which 
must  be  scrapped  to  the  toterests  of  tctmamj. 


Still  another  group  of  vessels  Is  being  trans- 
ferred to  Allied  Nations  to  flll  the  gaps  in 
their  own  depleted  merchant  fleets.  There 
remains,  however,  a  sizable  percentage  of  sea- 
worthy vessels  which  can  easily  be  placed  in 
storage. 

Unfortunately  this  "moth-ball  fleet,"  to- 
gether with  the  active  merchant  fleet,  would 
be  Insufficient  to  meet  our  demands  in  the 
event  of  another  war.  We  must  go  even 
further. 

Our  private  shipbuilding  Industry  must  be 
kept  healt!hy  and  active  during  the  peace- 
time years  if  we  are  to  expect  it  to  be  able 
to  arise  to  meet  the  unusual  demands  of  a 
national  emergency.  The  United  States  has 
taken  her  place  as  a  world  maritime  power; 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security 
alone  we  cannot  afford  to  relinquish  that 
position.  We  must  take  steps  to  instire 
that  merchant  vessels  flying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  continue  to  ply  the  oceans  of  the 
world. 

We  In  the  Navy  came  to  realize  even  more 
keenly  during  the  war  that  the  merchant 
marine  Is  more  than  an  adjunct  to  our  na- 
tional security.  It  is  an  Integral  part  of  It. 
At  the  peak  of  our  military  operations  In 
1946  almost  one-quarter  of  our  merchant 
tonnage  was  required  in  support  of  the  ships 
and  bases  of  the  Navy.  Between  one-third 
and  one-half  was  required  to  support  the 
Army  overseas.  In  view  of  this,  from  a 
strict  mUitary  point  of  view  a  strong,  active 
merchant  marine  and  ready  reserve  of  mer- 
chant vessels  and  shipbuilding  facilities  be- 
comes a  vital  concomitant  to  the  security  of 
this  country. 


One  Year  of  Socialism 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  HICRICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mjnday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  July  26,  1946: 

ONE  TIAB  or  SOCIAUSM 

The  British  people  have  now  had  one  full 
year  of  experience  under  the  Socialist  gov- 
ernment which  came  into  power  on  July  5, 
1945,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  Judge 
for  themselves  if  that  power  has  been  used 
wisely  and  especially  if  it  has  been  bene- 
ficial. 

The  large  majority  by  which  the  British 
people  created  the  Socialist  government 
somewhat  belied  the  real  taste  of  the  people 
for  that  form  of  government,  for  thev  have 
a  strong  tradition  of  free  enterprise  and  per- 
sonal liberty  and  a  stronger  instinct  for 
government  that  is  the  servant  of  the  people 
rather  than  the  master. 

However,  the  British  people  had  Just 
emerged  from  a  hard  and  bitter  war  and  they 
had  a  harrowing  memory  of  the  years  of 
depression  and  unemployment  that  followed 
the  last  great  war. 

So  when  the  ardent  and  persuasive  ad- 
vocates of  socialism  said  they  could  give 
Britain  a  peacetime  government  without  de- 
pression and  unemployment,  the  majority  of 
the  British  people  decided  to  let  them  have 
a  try  at  It— although  having  little  en- 
thusiasm for  the  method. 

Now  that  It  is  poslble  to  look  back  at  a 
full  year  of  the  reality  of  socialism,  rather 
than  ahead  at  the  prospect  and  the  promise 
of  Its  benefits,  the  British  people  are  pretty 
glum  about  the  situation— and  even  more 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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glum  about  the  four  more  years  of  socialism 
they  have  bargained  for. 

The  London  Daily  Mall,  as  Its  Trans-At- 
lantic edition  reports,  recalls  that  one  of 
the  tilings  promised  by  the  Socialists  was 
security  against  a  higher  cost  of  living,  but 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  socialism  finds 
the  British  people  paying  higher  and  still 
increasing  costs  for  all  essential  articles  and 
services — "among  them  clothing,  fares, 
laundry,  local  rates,  building  and  decorating 
and  much  else." 

'•Nationalization  will  Insure  that  goods 
are  available  at  decent  prices  to  everybody," 
Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  had  promised  in  urging 
the  Socialist  way  as  a  good  way  to  produce 
the  goods  the  country  needed. 

But  after  a  year  of  socialism,  as  the  Dally 
Mail  reports: 

"There  are  only  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  one- 
fifth  of  prewar  household  supplies  for  the 
British  people. 

Likewise,  the  British  people  had  been  told 
by  the  same  Socialist  spokesman  that  "if 
the  Labor  Party  Is  returned  to  power  the 
housing  situation  will  be  clarified  In  a  fort- 
night." 

But  the  Dally  Mall  laconically  reports 
that  less  than  10,000  permanent  homes 
have  been  completed  in  all  Britain  in  the 
first  year  of  socialism  and  comments  that 
'•It  is  remarkable  how  long  It  takes  to  build 
a  house  today." 

Moreover,  continues  the  Dally  Mall,  the 
slogan  of  the  Socialists  a  year  ago  was  "Jobs 
for  all,"  but  at  that  time  there  were  only 
103.000  unemployed  in  the  nation,  and  after 
a  year  of  socialism  the  army  of  unemployed 
numbers  375.000. 

It  could  only  be  said  that  socialism  has 
succeeded  and  been  beneficial,  the  newspaper 
observes,  if  the  British  people  could  now 
honestly  say  they  are  "better  fed,  clothed, 
housed,  that  the  outlook  is  brighter,  and  that 
they  can  more  surely  call  their  souls  their 
own  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago." 

But  the  opposite  is  true,  and  the  British 
people  are  worse  off  after  a  year  of  socialism 
than  before. 

The  principal  thing  the  British  people  have 
learned  about  socialism  during  the  past  year 
Is  that  Socialists  do  not  make  promises  with 
any  expectation  of  keet)lng  them,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  power — and  once  hav- 
ing gained  power  they  consider  the  end 
achieved,  and  consider  the  means  of  achieving 
as  having  had  sufficient  warrant. 


One  Hundred  and  Ninety-second  Tank 
Battalion  Wisconsin  Heroes  of  Bataan 
and  Correg^idor    - 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  the  final  history  of  ^orld  War 
n  is  written  the  stand  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  Bataan  and  Corregidor  will  be 
revealed  as  one  of  the  epic  battles  in 
that  conflict.  The  courage  and  the  valor 
displayed  there  is  unmatched  in  the  mil- 
itary history  of  our  country.  Most  of 
that  original  company  were  from  my 
congressional  district  and  as  their  Rep- 
resentative I  salute  the  living  heroes  of 
that  organization  and  the  survivors  of 
those  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice.  To 
these  who  will  never  return  I  bow  in 


humble  respect  to  their  memories  and 
thank  Almighty  God  that  he  gave  our 
great  Nation  such  men.  I  am  reminded 
of  those  few  lines  of  Scripture  which  are 
so  appropriate:  "Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this:  That  he  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friend."  We  cannot  match  their 
devotion  to  God  and  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  have  attended  a  reunion  of  the 
survivors  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Ninety-second  Tank  Battalion  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  on  July  10,  and  Gen.  Jona- 
than M.  Wainwright,  that  famous  officer 
who  commanded  those  men  at  Bataan 
and  Corregidor.  The  meeting  of  that 
great  soldier  and  patriot  with  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
second  Tank  Battalion  was  most  touch- 
ing and  evidence  that  he  realized  the 
price  that  had  been  paid  by  these  men 
and  their  comrades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  reunion  I  met  an 
old  friend  and  outstanding  newspaper 
man  who  related  some  of  the  historical 
facts  about  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
second.  He  was  Mr.  Frank  Sinclair,  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  formerly  a 
resident  of  Janesville  and  an  employee 
of  the  Janesville  Gazette.  So  that  this 
historical  background  may  be  preserved, 
I  Insert  herewith  Mr.  Sinclair's  statement 
about  that  event  in  his  own  words.  I  also 
include  news  articles  prepared  by  him  as 
he  covered  the  Wainwright  reunion. 

BIRTH  or  THE   ONE   HUNDRED  AND   NINETY- 
SECOND  TANK  BATTALION 

I  he  idea  originated  with  Claude  H. 
Peagin,  a  native  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  was 
a  Tank  Corps  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
Feagin  was  circulation  manager  of  the 
Janesville  Daily  Gazette.    Early  in  1920, 
he  campaigned  to  get  recruits  for  a  tank 
company.    The    writer,    a    native    of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Gazette  at  the  time  and  wrote  all  the 
publicity  for  the  drive.    But  when  en- 
listment night  came,  no  one  signed  up 
and  Feagin  begged  the  writer  to  "do 
something."    I  had  returned  only  a  few 
months  previous  from  Prance,  where  I 
had  been  a  regimental  sergeant  major  of 
Infantry  and  had  been  made  an  honor- 
ary citizen  by  the  city  of  Bourges,  Prance, 
for  promoting  friendly  relations  between 
the  French  and  Americans  through  the 
medium  of  The  Cro,  official  newspaper 
of  the  Army  Central  Records  Office  and 
of  which  I  was  cofounder  and  managing 
editor.    I  told  the  crowd  of  young  men 
that  not  long  before  my  return  from 
Prance,  I  had  driven  through  the  French 
countryside    with    a    Belgian    priest,    a 
chaplain    attached    to    the    American 
forces,  and  had  asked  him  why  there 
were  so  many  wars  in  France  despite  its 
high  culture  and  the  loveliness  of  its 
land.    The   priest,   deeply   moved,   said 
that  the  French  still  fretted  from  past 
wars  with  Germany  and  the  peace  of 
Versailles  was  but  a  truce  and  a  new 
war  would  be  upon  the  world  within  20 
years.    He  convinced  me  so  much  of 
that  possibility  that  I  told  the  young 
Janesville  man  an  organization  such  as 
a  tank  company  would  some   day  be 
needed    by    the    United    States    which 
would   become   embroiled   in   any   new 
European  war.    I  was  the  first  to  enlist 
in  that  company,  starting  the  others  to 
sign  up.    However,  I  did  not  remain 


active  once  the  company  got  going  be- 
cause my  newspaper  work  at  Janesville 
gave  me  too  little  time.  Feagin  became 
captain  when  the  company  was  formed 
under  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard,  the 
first  National  Guard  tank  outfit  in  the 
Nation,  I  believe. 

GENERAL  WAINWRIGHT  DEEPLY  MOVED  BY  RE- 
UNION WITH  JANESVILLE  TANKERS  WHO  SUR- 
VIVED BATAAN 

(By  Frank  Sinclair.  Milwaukee  Journal  writer, 
formerly  of  the  Janesville  Gazette) 
Milwaukee. — Sixteen  men  from  Janesville, 
survivors  of  the  last  terrible  days  on  Cor- 
regidor with  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
second  Tank  Battalion,  met  their  commander 
m  chief.  Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  here 
Wednesday  afternoon. 
And  the  general  wept. 
Not  many  in  a  crowd  of  almost  1,000  gath- 
ered at  the  Milwaukee  County  airport  to  greet 
the  general  on  his  arrival  by  plane  for  an 
American  Legion  celebration,  saw  him  falter. 
The  general  had  stepped  Jauntily  from  his 
ship    swinging    a    swagger    stick,   had    gaily 
shaken  the  hands  of  Milwaukee's  Mayor  Bohn 
and  those  of  a  big  reception  committee.    He 
had  stood  at  stiff  attention  In  salute  while 
an  Army  band  played   the   "Star  Spangled 
Banner." 

Then  he  saw  his  boys — about  half  of  what  Is 
left  of  the  gallant  tank  battalion. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  brought  the  sur- 
viving tank  corps  men  up  to  meet  the  general. 
The  general  took  a  step  forward.  He  halted 
momentarily,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but 
he  fought  them  back.  His  voice  choked. 
General  Wainwright  "broke  rank."  As  the 
Janesville  men  and  several  tankmen  from 
other  parts  of  the  State  marched  in  column 
of  twos  toward  him,  the  general  motioned  to 
them  to  open  ranks.  He  went  In  among 
them,  threw  his  wiry  arms  around  the  lead- 
ers and  as  many  more  as  he  could  gather  In 
a  single  clasp. 

With  his  voice  shaking  with  emotion,  he 
told  his  men,  "Boys,  I  want  each  of  you  to 
know  how  much  I  appreciated  what  you  did 
under  me  on  Corregidor.  It  was  a  grand  Job 
well  done." 

rORGETS  HIS  RANK 

Then  dropping  all  difference  in  rank,  the 
four-star  general  strode  between  the  two 
rows  of  men,  grasping  the  right  hand  of  each 
in  both  hands  of  his,  squeezed  tight,  and 
repeated  over  and  over  his  thanks. 

The  men  were  Lt.  Henry  Knox,  Sgts.  Alva 
Chapman,  Leo  Dorsey,  Herbert  Durner,  Dale 
Lawton,  William  McAaullffe,  Carl  Nlckols, 
William  Nolan,  Philip  Parrlsh,  Lloyd  Rlchter, 
Boyd  Riese,  Robert  Ryan,  Owen  Sandmlre. 
and  Lewis  Walllsch,  and  Corps.  Wayne  Buggs 
and  Wesley  Elmer.  Sandmlre  Is  from  Madi- 
son. 

Once  again  the  general's  eyes  misted  when 
he  was  Introduced  to  Sgt.  Edward  Starz,  MU- 
waukee,  one  of  six  paratroopers  who  landed 
at  M«kden  and  gathered  Information  that 
led  to  the  liberation  of  General  Wainwright 
from  the  Japs. 

Later,  General  Wainwright  told  the  Ga- 
zette special  correspondent:  "I  got  a  great 
thrill  on  meeting  these  men  who  did  such 
fine  service  for  the  Nation  tmder  great  sacri- 
fice. It  was  one  of  the  greatest  thrlUs  I've 
had  since  I  returned."  To  a  press  confer- 
ence, he  said,  "Frankly,  when  I  saw  those 
men— only  a  handful  left  of  that  great  tank 
battalion— my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  They 
were  the  first  ground  troops  I  employed.  It 
gave  me  a  shock  to  see  how  few  were  left." 

High  tribute  was  paid  to  the  One  Hundred 
and  Ninety-second  by  General  Wainwright. 
He  said  that  "When  General  MacArthur  of 
Milwaukee  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  my 
troops  back  to  Bataan,  It  was  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ninety-second  who  covered  my  rear. 
For  142  miles  they  kept  the  Jap«  off.  They 
did  a  great  Job.    It  was  a  great  military  ttmX.", 
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When  the  general  tpcke.  It  was  with  flMh- 
log  eyes,  ezprewive  gestures,  and  a  show  ot 
(le*p  sincerity. 

Bis  scene  with  the  JanesvlHe  men  over, 
Geneml  Walnwnght  recovered  as  from  a 
trance.  He  said  be  had  been  carried  far  away 
from  Mlwaukee,  back  to  the  Philippines  and 
to  those  desperate  times  that  be  bad  shared 
with  these  men.  It  seemed  that  he  shook 
the  cobwebs  from  his  mind  as  he  dropped  the 
hand  of  the  last  Janesvllle  man. 

T&XX  PAKT  IM  PAOAOX 

Tlien  he  wheeled,  was  the  snappy  soldier 
once  ou)re,  and  he  walked  bis  g^uut  body, 
stiil  bearing  some  of  the  signs  of  his  trials, 
briskly  to  a  waiting  automobile.  He  joined 
happily  in  a  parade  th.'ough  Milwaukee's 
south  ride,  to  the  lake  Itont  and  then  through 
the  downtown  area  waving  to  cheering 
crowds.  The  Janesvllle  men.  and  the  widows, 
mothers,  and  fathers  of  those  of  southern 
Wisconsin  who  did  not  return,  took  part 
in  the  parade.  They  were  present  also  at 
a  dinner  for  the  general  at  the  S:hroeder 
Hotel  Wednesday  night. 

Few  of  the  Janesvllle  veterans  had  seen 
General  Walnwright  before.  But  they  came 
to  Milwaukee,  they  said,  to  we  "Bklnny" 
Walnwright.  "a  right  guy." 

Acting  In  the  role  of  spokesman.  First 
8:rgeant  E>awton.  said  that  bis  "buddies"  like 
General  Walnwright  because  "he  was  In  a 
toufhcr  spot  than  we  were.  He  was  In  a 
tight  piece"  when  he  was  left  In  command 
when  President  Roosevelt  ordered  G^eral 
IteeArthur  to  escape  so  that  his  vast  talents 
cauld  be  saved  to  defeat  the  Japs. 

"General  Walnwright."  Sergeant  Lawton 
added,  "had  ail  th:  guts'  of  a  great  soldier. 
The  only  thing  that  defeated  him  and  us  wa.s 
th:  lack  of  supplies.  We  like  him.  We  ad- 
mire him.  He's  a  real  man.  We'd  do  It  again 
and  die  for  him." 

Slid  the  Janesvllle  women,  who  had  re- 
mained at  home,  turnieuted  by  lack  of  In- 
formation about  what  wa^  happening  to  their 
toys.  "We  Just  feel  we  owe  a  lot  to  General 
Walnwright."  "We  want  to  shake  his  hand.'", 
said  ilr.  and  Urs.  Arthur  Walsh  who  lost 
two  sons — twlca.  So  also  said  Mrs.  Minnie 
Thcrman,  mother  of  the  late  Captsiu  Rus- 
sell Thorman,  Mrs.  Velma  B!oomflc!d.  "vldcw 
of  F'.nt  Lt.  K-nneth  Blocmfleld.  and  Mrs. 
HtzsI  Brunl.  widow  of  Capt.  Fred  T.  Brunl. 
'Our  boys  died  under  him  and  we  Just  want 
to  be  near  him,"  they  said. 

PAID  OLOWINC  TKISTTTS 

General  Walnwright  paid  glowing  tribute 
to  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-second  Bat- 
talion at  the  night  meeting,  declaring  that 
not  only  were  they  the  tall  end  of  the  re- 
treat oa  Luzon,  but  when  his  little  force 
reach :d  the  Biiuan  Peninsula,  it  was  the 
tanks  who  routed  the  Japs  cut  of  fox  holes 
after  the  infantry  failed.  "They  went  in 
there,  aring  their  guns  Into  the  hcl?s  end 
throwing  hand  grenades,  to  clear  them  out," 
be  said. 

The  general  spcke  afUr  an  audience  of  703 
rcae  in  applauding  Uitute  to  the  Janesvllle 
mtn  and  the  next  of  kin  of  those  who  died, 
and  after  W12!lam  Trinke.  Laie  Geneva,  State 
American  Legion  commander,  declrired  that 
the  ilefenM  of  Corrogidor  held  back  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Japs  long  enough  to  moke  pos- 
clbla  tli9  organization  of  an  cfTens.ve  that 
brought  the  Japs  to  thsir  knees. 

General  Walnwright  told  of  the  horrors 
of  the  last  27  days  on  Corregidor,  how  his 
tiny  fore*,  that  began  the  difcnae  lU-tralned 
and  Ul-cquippsd  for  ths  battalions  of  tanks 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  ate  its  horses  but 
.pCtlU  starved,  ran  cut  cf  anununition.  saw 
"th*  rock"  pulverized,  were  forced  to  give  in. 
Turning  to  the  women  of  the  Cne  Himdred 
and  Nlnety-aeoond's  auxiliary  General  Waln- 
WTi^t  said.  "I  revere  those  mothers,  wives, 
•we?thearts.  and  sisters."  and  he  called  upon 
the  rzr.tion  to  so  keep  Itself  prepared  mllita- 
riiy  that  women  shall  nevermore  suffer  Lke 


they  did  and  no  enemy  shall  ever  again  dare 
attack  America." 

The  Janesvllle  group  were  guests  at  a  pri- 
vate luncheon  with  General  Walnwright  at 
the  Schroeder  Hotel,  Thursday  noon. 

THtarr  Thousand  Cheer  Wainwbight  and 
Janes\ux£  Tank  Coktant  Men  in  Mil- 
WAUIUZ  Pasaoe 

(By  Frank  Sinclair,  Milwaukee  Journal  staff, 
formerly  of  Janesvllle  Gazette) 

Mn.wAiTKSX.— Milwaukee  took  Gen.  Jona- 
than 11.  Walnwright,  the  iron  man  of  Bataan 
and  Corregidor,  to  its  heart  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  with  the  general  It  paid  homage 
to  16  cf  the  Janesvllle  siirvivors  of  units  cf 
the  One  Himdred  and  Ninety-second  Tank 
Battalion. 

For  while  more  than  30.C03  persons  who 
lined  Wisconsin  Avenue  for  28  blocks  cheered, 
clapped,  whistled,  and  shouted  to  "Skinny" 
Walnwright,  they  saved  roars  of  further 
greeting  for  the  southern  Wisconsin  heroes 
of  General  Wainwrlghfs  last  days  in  the 
Philippines.  They  cheered  lustily  also  for  the 
64  mothers,  fathers,  widows,  and  other  next 
of  kin  of  the  men  who  died  "over  there." 

For  the  parade  for  the  general  was  a  parade 
also  for  his  comrades  In  arms. 

PA2A£E    SHOXT    EtTT    IMrKtSSIVE 

It  was  a  short  column  that  they  were  part 
of — an  advance  escort  of  motorcycle  police, 
maaacd  flags  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Army  band  from  Percy  Jones  General  Hos- 
pital at  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  the  general's  car, 
S5  other  cars  carrying  Legion,  public,  and 
civic  cfBclals — but  Milwaukee  paid  it  tribute 
higher  than  given  to  any  other  visiting  fig- 
ures of  prominence  in  years. 

From  North  Eighteenth  Street  eastward 
,  along  the  'Avenue"  crowds  lined  both  curbs, 
waving  flags,  calling  out  to  the  heroes.  The 
creeds  grew  thicker  as  the  main  section  of 
the  city  was  approached.  From  high  up  In 
the  tall  oOtc*  buildings,  store,  club,  and  hotel 
buildings — even  from  the  roofs— people 
fhoutcd  greeungs,  and  down  from  the  win- 
dows came  clouds  of  torn-up  paper. 

Through  It  all,  the  Janesvllle  delegation 
watched  as  their  general  sat  high  on  the 
touncau  of  an  open  car.  waving  first  one 
arm,  then  the  other,  to  his  admirers.  They 
saw  him  blow  kisses  to  little  children  and  to 
girls,  tip  his  hat  to  elderly  women,  nod.  smile, 
and  enjoy  every  minute  of  his  ovation.  They 
chuckled  with  General  Walnwright  when  vet- 
erans ol  World  War  U,  forgetting  they  were 
not  In  uniform,  stiffened  to  attention  and 
saluted,  and  the  general  saluted  back. 

P«AISK  FOa  MAC  ARTHUR 

The  Janesvllle  men  were  guests  at  Milwau- 
kee's salect  Cudworth  American  Loglon  Post 
clubhouse  en  the  lake  front  after  the  parade. 
They  were  present  to  hear  General  Wain- 
wright  praise  the  posfs  most  distinguislied 
member,  their  Irst  commander  In  chief  over- 
seas.  General  MacArthur. 

"In  my  humble  opinion."  General  Waln- 
wright said,  "Gsneral  MacArthur's  counter- 
attack against  the  Japanese  Empire  will  go 
down  in  history  as  cne  of  the  preat  military 
feats  of  all  time.  General  MacArthur,  a  life 
member  of  this  pest,  will  forever  stand  as  one 
of  the  great  captains  of  hlctory." 

At  noon  Thursday  the  boys  from  Bower 
City  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-second 
Tank  Auxiliary  had  luncheon  with  General 
Walnwright  at  the  Schroeder  Hotel.  It  was 
a  bushed  affair  with  William  Trinkle.  Lake 
Geneva.  State  commander  oi  the  Legion,  and 
Val  07e,  Milwaukee,  past  State  commander, 
the  only  outsiders  present. 

RlsiEg  to  speak  at  Its  close.  General  Waln- 
wright hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said 
softly.  "My  comrades  of  Bataan  and  Corregi- 
dor, I  can  never  say  enougli  about  that  gal- 
lant campaign  you  fought  on  northern 
Luzon.  Last  night,  when  I  saw  so  many  of 
theae  ladles  present  at  the  dinner  for  me. 


members  of  the  families  of  the  men  who  did 

not  come  back,  it  choked  me  up.    I  Just  want 
to  thank  you  again." 

OrV'ES    AOTOCBAPHS   TO    TANKS 

To  the  Janesvllle  men  who  asked,  the  gen- 
eral gave  his  autograph.  He  asked  each  man  ^ 
to  tell  him  his  name,  wrote  it  down,  and 
then  added,  "A  Hero  of  Bataan  frcip  his  com- 
mander, Jonathan  M.  Walnwright,  general, 
AUSA  ■ 

Thursday  night,  the  Janesvllle  folks  were 
cheered  again  when  they  were  guests  at  a 
huge  spectacle,  the  mass  Initiation  of  more 
than  3.000  new  American  Legion  members,  at 
the  Blatz  Temple  of  Music  in  Washington 
Park,  where  General  WalnvnTlght  spoke. 

(Frank  Sinclair,  writer  of  two  articies  on 
the  Janesvllle  delegation's  visit  to  Milwaukee, 
was  a  member  of  the  Gazette  news  staff 
and  sports  editor  for  several  years  following 
World  War  I.  He  wrote  the  publicity  pre- 
liminary to  the  organization  of  the  Janes- 
vllle National  Guard  tank  unit  under  Capt. 
Claude  Feagan  and  became  one  of  its  first 
members.) 


Cars  for  Amputees 
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or 


KCN.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  personal  letter  ot 
Marshall  Field's  store.^  of  Chicago.  111., 
expressing  the  great  hope  that  the  bill 
for  the  amputees  will  pass.  In  the  letter 
ic  is  stated  that  they  have  in  their  em- 
ployment a  double  amputee.  He  can  do 
his  work  extremely  well,  but  he  loses  a 
great  deal  of  time  because  he  cannot  get 
to  and  from  his  woi;k.  I  know  the  Mem- 
berr  will  be  very  much  Interested  in  read- 
ing that  letter.  A  motor  caravan  of  50 
persons,  including  3  double  amputees, 
came  from  New  York  today,  bringing 
copies  of  25  0:o  telegrams  sent  to  Mom-  . 
bers  of  Congress  asking  for  passage  of 
the  legislation.  I  have  those  copies  in 
my  possession. 

The  following  story  appeared  in  yes-  i 
terday's  Star.  The  Army  teaches  the  ( 
amputees  to  drive  cars  as  a  part  of  their 
rehabilitation.  Pew  of  the  men  have 
the  money  to  buy  cars  when  they  are 
discharged.  They  need  cars  v/hen  they 
first  get  cut  of  the  service.  Changes  take 
place  in  their  stumps  for  awhile.  Cars 
are  just  a  part  of  their  rehabiht?.tion. 
It  is  the  duly  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide these  cars. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Sunday  Star 

of  July  28,   19461 
One  Huni>%c3)  and  £EVEMTT-n«ST   Anntver- 
SAKT  Celberatzo  bt  Axmt  Meoical  Depabt- 

UENT 

About  l.OCO  Army  officers,  patients,  and 
visitors  gathered  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  to  bear  General  Eisen- 
hower speak  and  to  view  work  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  at  exorcises  commemo- 
rating the  one  hundred  and  seventy-first  an- 
niversary Of  that  branch  of  service. 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  paid  tribute  and 
sincere  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Medi- 
cal Department  as  one  of  the  greatest  factora 
that  produced  the  morale  to  defeat  the  Axis. 
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Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk,  Army  Surgeon 
General,  also  addressed  the  gathering  before 
spectators  were  invited  to  witness  examples 
of  the  results  of  modern  Army  medical  treat- 
ment. 

praises  HosprrAL  treatment 

Praising  hospital  treatment  of  servicemen, 
General  Eisenhower  also  recalled  that  dur- 
ing the  European  war  about  30,000  more 
wounded  men  were  treated,  healed,  and  sent 
back  to  the  front  line  than  were  numbered 
in  the  entire  average  strength  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  in  that  theater. 

In  his  address,  the  Chief  of  Staff  pointed 
out  that  American  fighting  men  gave  their 
imbounded  appreciation  and  admiration  to 
their  comrades  armed  only  with  stretchers 
and  first-aid  kits,  citing  their  Insistence  that 
detachments  be  awarded  battle  badges  equal 
to  the  Combat  Infantry  Badge. 

"A  greater  military  accolade  than  this,  ho 
department,  no  service,  no  unit,  could  re- 
ceive," he  declared. 

"But  your  most  enduring  monument  lives 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  American  families  where  a 
loved  one  has  come  back  from  the  wars 
because  of  your  skill  and  devotion." 

In  a  special  area,  amputee  patients  from 
the  Forest  Glen  section  of  the  Army  Medical 
Center  demonstrated  the  proficiency  In  driv- 
ing automobiles  that  they  have  gained 
through  participation  In  the  hospital's  ad- 
vanced reconditioning  and  rehabilitation 
training. 

One  car  was  driven  by  a  triple  amputee, 
Corp.  Ralph  Brown,  31,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
who  lost  both  legs  and  his  right  arm  during 
action  near  Metz,  France. 

special  devices  used 
Paul  L.  Sims,  reconditioning  Instructor  and 
himself  an  amputee,  explained  that  Corporal 
Brown  would  be  unable  to  operate  cars  with 
conventional  gear-shift  operation  because  his 
legs  were  amputated  above  the  knees,  but  the 
serviceman  was  able  to  completely  operate  a 
car  equipped  with  hydromatlc  drive.  Levers 
were  attached  to  the  steering  wheel  for  con- 
trol of  the  brake,  accelerator,  and  starter, 
and  a  prosthetic  device  on  his  right  arm  was 
attached  to  the  wheel  by  means  of  a  hook. 

Other  patients  fitted  with  artificial  limbs 
proved  they  could  control  standard  car  mod- 
els without  aid.  The  special  steering  wheel 
apparatus  for  leg  amputees  and  paraplegics, 
lower  limb  paralysis  cases,  can  be  InstaUed 
by  manufacturers  on  order,  Mr.  Sims  said. 

Another  group  of  amputees  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  swimming  and  diving  in  the  hos- 
pital's 120-foot  indoor  swimming  pool. 

Doctors  advocate  use  of  the  pool  as  a  chief 
means  of  teaching  amputees  balance  and 
confidence,  at  the  same  time  allowing  them 
to  exercise  through  recreation,  a  spokesman 
pointed  out. 

One  amputee,  Joseph  Brofman,  34,  of  New 
York  City,  amazed  spectators  by  swimming 
110  feet  under  water.  Discharged  from  the 
hospital  this  month.  Mr.  Brofman  lost  both 
his  legs  during  combat  In  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific In  1944.  Attempting  to  swim  the  entire 
120-foot  length  of  the  pool  he  came  up  for 
air  10  feet  short  of  his  mark,  and  laughingly 
apologized  for  his  failtire. 

tTNIT'S   history   TRACSD 

Tracing  the  Medical  Department's  history, 
General  Kirk  reminded  that  there  is  one 
war — "that  of  science  against  suffering  and 
death.  In  which  there  is  no  armistice.  Hitler 
was  a  puny  enemy  compared  to  typhus,  and 
it  seems  now — due  to  DDT  and  typhus  vac- 
cines— that  this  great  pestilence  wlU  never 
again  sweep  over  a  nation,"  he  declared. 
"The  armies  of  Japan  were  Just  temporary 
nuisances  compared  to  yellow  fever  and 
cholera,  against  which  there  were  notable 
victories." 

"This  war  came,  fortunately,  at  the  dawn 
of  a  new  age  In  medicine  and  surgery,"  Gen- 
eral Kirk  asserted,  listing  new  drugs,  vac- 


cines, and  treatment  procedures  which  grew 
during  World  War  n.  "The  war  gave  an 
enormous  Impetus  to  development  and  util- 
ization of  all  this  new  material,"  he  said. 
"It  gave  an  otherwise  unimaginable  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  value  of  all  these  innova- 
tions. Medical  science  has  been  advanced  a 
generation  during  this  war  period." 

Praising  the  response  of  America's  doctors 
to  the  war  emergency,  the^ Surgeon  General 
promised  the  Army  "still  assumes  complete 
responsibility  for  returning  all  its  wartime 
soldiers  to  their  homes  free  of  disease  and 
physically  fit.  Our  attitude  toward  the  sick 
and  Injured  who  still  remain  in  our  hospitals 
remains  that  of  the  family  doctor  toward  his 
patients — and  it  will  remain  so  to  the  end." 

After  the  addresses.  General  Eisenhower 
presented  the. Legion  of  Merit  medal  to  Col. 
Prank  S.  Gillespie,  British  liaison  officer  to 
the  Medical  Department,  for  his  distin- 
guished service  in  that  capacity  dvu-lng  the 
war.  The  citation  was  read  by  Brig.  Gen. 
George  C.  Beach,  Jr.,  commanding  general, 
Army  Medical  Center. 


Armenia's  Plea  for  Justice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  long- 
suffering  Armenia  never  had  a  more  elo- 
quent pleader  for  justice  for  her  sons  and 
daughters  than  that  distinguished 
American  citizen  of  Armenian  descent, 
Mr.  Aram  Saroyan,  of  Fresno,  Calif. 

Raising  his  voice  at  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York  at  a  mass  meeting  held  on 
the  evening  of  April  28.  1946,  this  gifted 
orator  from  the  west  coast  held  an  at- 
tentive audience  spellbound  as  he  re- 
cited the  revolting  stories  of  the  seem- 
ingly never  ending  cruelties  that  have 
been  inflicted  upon  this  valiant  race  down 
through  the  ages,  many  of  whom  in  this 
day  wander  the  world  homeless  and 
forlorn,  the  pathetic  victims  of  Turkish 
ruthlessness. 

As  that  address  was  one  of  the  epochal 
pronouncements  of  the  day,  a  speech 
most  eloquently  delivered,  a  classic  In  its 
scholarly  preparation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  spread  upon  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  instant  remarks. 

The  address,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
Just  referred  to  is  the  following: 

THE    ARMENIAN    CAUSE 

(By  Aram  Saroyan,  Fresno,  Calif.) 
Fallow  Americans,  I  have  come  from  the 
fair  State  o*  California  and  I  bring  greetings 
to  you  all.  Indeed,  as  a  citizen  of  this  great 
democracy,  I  consider  it  a  rare  honor  and 
privilege  to  Joint  my  voice  with  yours  In 
bringing  the  Just  cause  of  Armenia  before 
the  world  at  large  and  the  American  people 
In  particular. 

Before  we  can  discuss  the  Armenian  prob- 
lem. Intelligently,  let  us  turn  the  pages  of 
history  to  Inquire,  Who  are  the  Turks? 
Who  are  the  Armenians?  Why  have  the 
Armenians  been  persecuted  for  centiirles? 
What  has  been  their  crime?  Let  us  not 
appraise  these  people  by  what  I  have  to  say, 
but  by  what  distinguished  and  reliable  his- 
torians and  statesmen  have  said  through  the 
centuries: 


First  of  all,  it  was  a  supreme  tragedy  for 
civUlsatlon  when  the  Turkish  hordes.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  invaded  and  occupied  Ar- 
menia. The  Armenians  were  gifted,  progres- 
sive and  above  aU  devout  Christians.  The 
Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so  uncivilized 
and  barbarotis  that  Pope  Callxtus  III  'n 
1456  decreed  the  addition  of  the  following 
invocation  to  the  Ave  Maria:  "Lord,  save 
us  from  the  devU,  the  Turk  and  the  comet." 
Many  great  writers  and  statesmen  have 
shown  that  with  the  appearance  of  the  Turks 
civilization  vanished  In  Syria,  Mesopotamia. 
Byzantium.  Arabia.  Egypt,  Armenia,  and 
Greece.  Victor  Hugo  admirably  described  the 
blighting  Influence  of  the  Turks  when  h« 
said:  "The  IMrks  have  passed  there — all  Is 
ruin  and  tears." 

William  Gladstone,  the  great  English 
statesman  declared:  "The  Turks  were,  upon 
the  whole,  from  the  black  day  when  they  first 
entered  Europe,  the  one  antlhuman  specimen 
of  humanity!  Wherever  they  went,  a  broad 
line  of  blood  marked  the  track  hehind  them; 
so  far  as  their  dominion  reached,  civilization 
disappeared  from  view." 
'The  Armenians,  by  their  Christianity  and 
Western  civUlzatlon  In  Turkey.  The  field 
of  activities  of  American,  French,  and  later, 
German  missionaries,  who  went  to  Turkey 
for  educational  and  evangelical  purpoaes. 
was  strictly  confined  to  Armenian  commu- 
nities. The  New  York  Times  of  October  19, 
1915.  published  the  following  statement  of 
General  Sherlb  Pasha,  then  a  Turkish  exile 
In  Paris: 

"If  there  Is  a  race  which  has  been  closely 
connected  with  the  Turks  by  Its  fidelity,  by 
Its  service  to  the  country,  by  statesmen  and 
fxmctionaries  of  talent  It  has  furnished,  by 
the  Intelligence  which  it  has  manifested  In 
aU  domains — commerce.  Industry,  science, 
and  the  arts — It  Is  certainly  the  Armenians." 
However,  the  Turks,  because  of  their  Mo- 
hammedan fanaticism,  could  not  tolerate 
Christianity,  whose  faithful  foUowers  were 
the  Armenians.  As  you  know,  ever  since 
the  Armenians  adopted  Christianity  as  their 
national  religion  In  the  year  301,  they  have 
adhered  to  It  with  great  devotion  and  super- 
human sacrifices.  Historians  tell  us  that 
when  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the 
Persians  tried,  first  by  promises  and  then 
by  force,  to  convert  the  Armenians  to  fire 
worship,  they  faUed  miserably.  To  the  Per- 
sian threats,  the  Armenians  made  this  classic 
reply: 

"Prom  this  faith  no  force  can  move  us — 
neither  angels  nor  men;  neither  sword  nor 
fire  nor  water;  nor  any  deadly  punishment, 
•  •  •  If  you  leave  us  our  faith,  we  shall 
accept  no  other  lord  In  place  ol  you;  but  we 
shall  accept  no  god  In  place  of  Christ.  If. 
after  this  great  confession  you  ask  anything 
more  of  us,  lol  our  lives  are  In  your  hands. 
Prom  you — torments;  from  us — submission; 
your  sword — our  necks.  We  are  no  better 
than  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  who 
sacrificed  their  wealth  and  their  lives  for  this 
testimony." 

During  all  the  Turkish  atrocities,  many 
thousands  of  Armenians,  who  were  Immo- 
lated for  their  Christian  faith,  could  have 
saved  themselves  by  merely  pronouncing  the 
formula  of  Islam  and  renouncing  Christ. 
They  preferred.  Instead,  to  suffer  fiendish 
Indignities  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks. 

Lord  Bryce  has  said: 
"Of  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
Armenians  who  have  perished  In  the  recent 
massacres,  many  thousands  have  died  as 
martyrs,  by  which.  I  mean,  they  have  died 
for  their  Christian  faith,  when  they  could 
have  saved  their  lives  by  renouncing  It.  This 
has  perhaps  not  been  realized  even  by  thoa* 
who  in  Europe  or  America  have  read  of  and 
been  horrified  by  the  wholesale  slanshtar  and 
hideous  cruelties  by  which  half  of  an  anetent 
nation  has  been  extermlnatad." 

PlnaUy.  the  constant  reUgkNM  ■iwarns  of 
the  Armenians  by  the  Torki  so 
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moral  conscience  of  the  Western  World,  that 
Turkey  was  compelled  to  subscribe  to  the 
•Izty-flnt  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
signed  on  July  13.  1878,  which  read: 

"The  Sublime  Porte  undertakes  to  carry 
out.  without  further  delay,  the  Improvements 
and  reforms  demanded  by  local  requirements 
In  the  provinces  inhabited  by  Armenians,  and 
to  guarantee  their  security  against  the  Clr- 
r— lirs  and  Kurds.  It  will  periodically 
make  known  the  steps  taken  to  this  effect  to 
the  powers,  who  will  superintend  their  appll- 
catloo.~ 

The  Ink  had  scarcely  dried  upon  the  solemn 
internetlonal  obligation,  before  It  was  con- 
temptuously violated. 

Inat«ad  of  the  promised  reforms,  the 
Turkish  Government  Incrcesed  Its  persecu- 
tion and  encouraged  the  Kurds  to  pillage  and 
■laughter  the  Armenians.  Prom  1884  to  1896 
more  than  300,000  Armenians  were  massacred. 
In  1900  the  terrible  massacre  In  Clllcla 
ahocked  the  clviltsed  world,  and  when  the 
Turks  entered  the  First  World  War.  In  1014. 
they  endeavored  to  destroy  the  entire  Ar- 
menian Nation  by  massacre  and  deportation. 

Professor  Angelo  Hall,  of  the  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy,  wrote  In  1908: 

"Sell -Interest  prompts  the  nations  to  let 
Turkey  go  un  with  her  work  of  exterminat- 
ing the  Armenians.  The  nations  may  yet 
pay  a  heavier  penalty  for  their  crime  than 
we  paid  for  alavcry." 

That  prophecy  of  calamity  was  fulfilled 
during  the  Ptrst  World  War.  Perhaps  the 
Second  World  War  would  not  have  scourged 
tiM  human  race  If  embers  of  Injustice  were 
Dot  left  smoldering. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  referring  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Riisslan  Army  during  the  Plrst 
World  War.  said: 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Russian 
Armenians  organised  volunteer  forces  which 
bore  the  brunt  of  some  of  the  heaviest  fight- 
ing In  the  Caucasian  campaign.  After  the 
Buaslan  Army's  break-down,  the  Armenians 
took  over  the  Caucaaian  iront,  fought  the 
Turks  for  ft  months,  and  thus  rendered  a 
▼ery  Important  service  to  the  British  Army 
In  Mesopotamia.  They  served  alike  In  the 
British.  Prench.  and  American  Armies,  and 
have  borne  their  part  In  General  Allenby's 
Tlctory  In  Palestine.  The  service  rendered 
by  the  Armenians  to  the  common  cause  can 
never  be  torgotten." 

We  all  remember  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Plrst  World  War  the  victorious  Allied  and 
Msociated  powers.  In  order  to  do  justice  to 
Armenia,  which  they  called  their  'Xlttle 
Ally."  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Serres  a  free 
Armenian  State.  Turkey  was  a  signatory 
of  that  treaty  and  the  boundaries  of  Armenia 
were  delineated  by  President  Wilson  In  1920 
•t  the  request  of  the  Allied  Supreme  Cotui- 
cU 

The  only  way  to  remember  the  valiant  and 
heroic  deeds  of  the  Armenian  fighters,  the 
only  way  to  promote  peace  through  Justice. 
and  the  only  way  to  redeem  the  Allied  prom- 
ises for  liberty  and  security  to  the  Armenian 
people  Is  for  the  United  Nations  to  expedite 
the  annexation  of  the  Armenian  provinces  of 
the  Wllsonlan  boundaries  to  Soviet  Armenia. 

Tou  see  now.  my  friends,  that  the  dsmand 
of  the  American  Committee  for  Armenian 
Rights  to  restore  the  Armenian  Provinces 
In  the  Wllsonlan  boundaries  to  the  Arme- 
nians, Is  really  a  demand  for  the  execution 
of  a  legacy  left  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  the  American  people.  Let  us  honor  his 
Imperishable  memory  by  upholding  Arme- 
nia's clalma  to  her  own  homeland!  let  no 
one  cherish  the  Illusion  that  there  can  be 
established  universal  peace  without  the 
•stablishment  of  universal  Justice. 

Now  comes  the  Turk  and  says  to  the  world. 
unashamed :  "Why  should  the  world  concern 
Itaelf  with  the  Armenian  problem,  since  no 
Armenians  exist  in  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion?" It  to  like  a  cold-blooded  murderer 
who  kills  hto  victim  with  malice  aforethought 


and  when  be  Is  brought  before  the  bar  of 
Justice,  shouts  to  the  court  and  Jury,  with- 
out remorse  or  humiliation:  "Why  pimish 
me,  my  victim  Is  dead  and  buried?" 

Because  of  the  hideous  crimes  which  have 
been  perpetrated  against  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple for  centuries,  the  Armenians  have  been 
scattered,  like  autumn  leaves,  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth.  Today,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  little  Armenia,  a  member  of 
the  Soviet  Union  opens  Its  doors  and  Its 
heart  to  Its  brethren  to  come  home.  Already 
more  than  650,000  now  dispersed  In  Sjrrla, 
Bgypt.  Rumania.  Ttirkey.  Bulgaria,  Prance, 
and  elsewhere,  have  signed  applications  to  be 
repatriated  on  their  ancestral  soil.  But  their 
home  Is  too  small  A  great  portion  which 
was  stolen  by  the  Turks  today  remain  deso- 
late, unproductive  In  the  hands  of  our  tra- 
ditional enemy  Today  the  Armenians  In 
every  land  are  crying  to  the  world's  con- 
science: "Give  us  back  cur  land,  our  sacred 
land;  land  that  belongs  to  us,  historically 
and  geographically;  land  that  has  been 
drenched  for  centuries  with  the  blood  of  our 
ancestors;  land  upon  which  we  may  build  our 
homes,  rear  cur  children,  till  our  soil  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  and  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  con- 
science." 

To  the  call  of  this  small,  but  heroic  peo- 
ple, I  am  confident  the  American  people  will 
respond  by  assuming  the  leadership  in  see- 
ing that  Justice  Is  done. 

America'!*  love  for  freedom  and  Justice  is  a 
guaranty  that  she  will  not  fall  the  Arme- 
nians now. 


Radio  Interview  by  Congressman  Wiggles- 
worth — Investif  ation  of  Maritime  Com- 
nutsion  and  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  uxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVBS 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Recobd  the  text  of  a 
radio  Interview  on  July  20. 1948,  over  the 
Yankee  network  between  Francis  W. 
Tully,  Jr..  Washington  representative  of 
the  network,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wicglesworth]  who 
for  many  years  has  emphasized  so 
strongly  the  apparent  gross  waste  of  the 
people's  money  in  connection  with  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration: 

Question.  Congressman  Wigcieswortb,  you 
have  been  interested  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  have  you  not? 

Answer.  I  certainly  have. 

Question.  What  Is  the  basis  of  your  in- 
terest? 

Answer.  I  have  always  been  Interested  In 
the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  for  this  country.  During  the  war  I 
was  very  much  Interested  in  the  vital  work 
of  ship  construction  and  ship  operation  to 
which  both  agencies  contributed  so  greatly 
through  the  magnificent  efforts  of  workers 
and  management  in  the  shipping  field. 

Question.  Tou  have,  however,  been  very 
critical  of  the  financial  operations  of  both 
agencies  over  a  period  of  years  have  you  not? 

Answer.  I  have  been  very  critical  of  their 
financial  operations.    As  a  member  of  the 


House  Appropriations  Cc«nmlttee,  It  has  been 
my  duty  for  many  years  to  pass  upon  all 
requests  for  money  by  both  agencies.  As 
a  member  of  that  committee,  I  have  felt  It 
my  duty  to  report  to  the  House  and  to  the 
people  conditions  as  they  appeared  from  the 
record. 

Question.  Well,  Congressman.  I  think  those 
close  to  the  situation  In  Washington  will 
admit  that  you  have  done  that? 

Answer.  Well,  I  can  say  this,  that  year 
after  year  I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  called  attention  to  scandalous 
conditions  apparently  existing  in  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  both  of  these  agencies. 

Year  after  year  I  have  Inserted  In  the  pages 
of  the  CoNCHESsiONAL  RECORD  tables  compiled 
from  official  figures.  Indicating  apparently 
gross  waste  of  the  people's  money  through 
excessive  purchase  prices,  through  excessive 
charter  hire,  through  excessive^  Insurance 
pa3rments,  and  In  many  other  w'ays. 

Year  after  year  I  have  stood  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  advocated  a  thorough- 
going Investigation  of  the  two  agencies 
either  by  a  regular  standing  committee  of 
the  House  or  by  a  select  committee  set  up 
for  that  purpose. 

Question.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  your  imnd 
then  of  the  Justification  for  the  Investigation 
Just  started  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries? 

Answer.  There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever. 

Many  pages  of  the  CoNcxzssioif  al  Record 
and  committee  hearings  In  recent  years  have 
been  fllled  with  charges  of  Irregularities  and 
gross  waste  of  the  people's  money  running 
Into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  con- 
nection with  the  financial  operations  of  the 
two  agencies. 

Question.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  been  very  critical  of  the 
financial  operations  of  both  agencies;  has  he 
not? 

Answer.  He  certainly  has. 

In  January  of  1944  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress that  he  had  found  many  Irregular  prac- 
tices In  the  course  of  Investigations  of  both 
agencies  during  the  fiscal  year  1943.  some 
of  them  "due  In  no  small  part  to  the 
failure  of  the  Maritime  Commission  to  is- 
sue proper  Instructions  and  exercise  the  duty 
of  administrative  control  ordinarily  required 
In  the  handling  of  Government  facilities  and 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds."  Jle  speci- 
fied some  of  these  Irregular  practices  In  de- 
Uil. 

At  about  the  same  time,  he  stated  that  tho 
latest  balance  sheet  available  was  that  of 
June  30,  1M2.  and  that  the  records  were  In 
such  condition— supporting  documents  and 
papers  being  missing— that  a  proper  veri- 
fication of  the  balance  sheets  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  as  of  June  30.  1942.  was  im- 
possible. 

About  6  months  ago,  he  completed  his  offi- 
cial audits  of  both  agencies  up  to  June  30, 
1943.  I  placed  these  audits  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  23. 1946.  They  have 
been  characterized  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate as  one  of  the  severest  Indictments  of  any 
Government  department  or  agency.  They 
show  among  other  things  that  no  less  than 
$8,000,000,000  of  the  people's  money  has  net 
been  properly  accounted  for. 

Question.  As  I  understand  It,  Congress- 
man, the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  had  the  necessary  authority  to 
investigate  the  situation  ever  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1941? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  finally 
brought  the  investigation  to  a  head? 

Answer.  Well,  there  have  been  several  re- 
cent developments  which  may  have  contrib- 
uted. First,  the  audlU  of  the  CompUoUer 
General  to  which  I  have  Just  referred;  sec- 
ond, the  severe  condemnation  of  both  agen- 
cies on  May  23  last  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Naval  Appropriations;   third,  perhaps,  a 
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resolution  which  I  introduced  in  the  House 
under  date  of  June  4  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee  to  conduct  a 
sweeping  investigation  of  the  financial  oper- 
ations of  both  agencies.  I  say  perhaps  be- 
cause It  was  exactly  2  days  later  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries obtained  $40,000  In  addition  to  the 
$139,000  already  made  available  for  the  pur- 
pose and  arranged  to  start  the  present  in- 
vestigation. 

Question.  What  questions  do  you  think  the 
committee  will  go  Into? 

Answer.  Well.  I  am  not  exactly  clear  as  to 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  now  con- 
templated. Of  course,  the  committee  will  go 
Into  the  detailed  charges  of  errors  of  com- 
mission and  omission  embodied  In  the 
audits  of  the  Comptroller  General  to  which 
I  have  referred  but  there  are  many  important 
questions  which  I  hope  the  committee  will 
ultimately  explore  in  the  light  of  the  charges 
which  have  been  made. 

Question.  I  assume,  from  what  you  have 
said,  that  you  feel  the  committee  should  in- 
vestigate the  amounts  paid  for  ptu-chase, 
charter  hire,  and  instirance  In  respect  to 
ve.ssels  taken  over  for  war  purposes? 

Answer.  I  certainly  do. 

The  payments  made,  according  to  data 
furnished  by  the  Comptroller  General  or 
one  of  the  agencies  under  investigation, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  prices  paid  In 
many  instanoee  had  no  reasonable  relation 
whatev^  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
book  value,  to  a  fair  market  value,  or  to 
specific  values  fixed  by  Admiral  Land  him- 
self, when  chairman  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  Administrator  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration. 

For  example,  the  data  furnished  shows 
among  other  things:  Sixty-nine  vessels,  20 
years  of  age  or  more,  purchased  for  over 
$26,250,000  or  for  seven  or  eight  times  the 
value  as  determined  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimtlng  Office. 

It  shows  756  vessels,  20  years  of  age  or  more, 
with  a  General  Accounting  Office  book  value 
of  less  than  $38,000,000,  actually  earning  \m- 
der  charter  hire,  almost  $200,000,000  in  a 
period  of  18  months. 

It  shows  090  vessels,  30  years  of  age  or 
more,  insured  for  over  $477,000,000,  or  about 
seven  times  the  valuation  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

If  you  want  one  further  example,  it  shews 
4  vessels,  given  a  total  valuation  of  December 
31,  1938,  by  Admiral  Land,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,  of  $300,442,  sub- 
sequently purchased  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, between  June  26,  1941,  and  Decem- 
ber 6,  1942,  for  a  total  purchase  price  of  Jvist 
under  $2,000,000. 

Question.  Should  the  committee  go  Into 
the  amounts  allowed  for  old  vessels  taken 
over  by  the  Commission  under  the  law  In  ex- 
change for  new  tonnage  to  be  delivered  after 
the  war? 

Answer.  In  my  opinion.  It  should. 

The  official  data  to  which  I  have  referred 
Indicates,  for  instance,  that  7  ships,  20  years 
of  age  or  more,  with  a  book  value  of  about 
$300,000,  were  given  a  credit  allowance  when 
traded  in  of  $4,386,000. 

It  also  shows  36  vessels,  from  36  to  51  years 
of  age,  aeoorded  trade-in  allowances  aggre- 
gating almost  200  percent  of  their  original 
cost. 

Question.  Should  the  committee  investi- 
gate the  matter  of  renegotiation? 

Answer.  WeU,  Pete,  all  I  can  say  to  that 
Is.  that  I  think  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know  why  so  little  money  has  been  obtained 
by  renegotiation,  why  so  large  profits  have 
been  allowed  after  renegotiation,  and  why, 
and  at  whose  Instance,  contracts  for  pur- 
chase, charter  hire,  and  perhaps  other  pur- 
poses were  exempted  from  renegotiation. 

Question.  It  has  been  suggested  recently 
that  shipping  companies  have  been  permitted 
to   deposit   wartime   earnings   Intax-exempt 
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funds,  depriving  thft  Ttcasury  of  lawful  taxes. 
Is  this  something  the  eommittee  should  look 

into  in  your  opinion? 

Answer.  I  tiUnk  so  emphatically. 

A  charge  has  been  made  that  this  practice 
has  been  permitted  in  apparent  violation  of 
the  law  and  against  the  repeated  and  ex- 
plicit advice  of  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Maritime  Commission.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  understand  that  the  Treasury  now  esti- 
mates that  as  much  as  $80,000,000  may  be 
repayable  In  taxes  in  this  connection. 

Question.  Would  It  not  be  well  for  the 
committee  to  examine  into  profits  realized 
on  private  investments  in  shipyards  financed 
principally  vrtth  Government  money? 

Answer.  I  certainly  would  obtain  the  in- 
formation if  I  were  a  memt>er  of  the  com- 
mittee. A  letter  in  the  Congbessional  Rec- 
ord of  February  21,  1945,  based  on  a  letter 
from  the  Comptroller  General  Indicates  a 
net  profit  after  negotiation  for  two  Kaiser 
companies  alone  on  an  original  Investment 
of  $100,000  amounting  to  almost  $27,275,000. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  committee 
should  ascertain  why  100  ships  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Canadian  Government  at  a 
cost.  I  believe,  of  about  $164,000,000  for  tise 
in  the  common  war  effort? 

Answer.  I  think  It  should. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  satisfactory  answer 
has  ever  been  furnished  by  the  Commission 
in  this  connection. 

Question.  How  about  the  program  of  con- 
crete ship  construction?  Should  that  be 
looked  into? 

Answer.  I  think  the  Commission  should 
explain  why,  contrary  apparently  to  the  views 
of  the  chairman,  It  embarked  upon  and  car- 
ried through  a  program  of  concrete  ship  con- 
struction with  little  anticipated  or  actual 
benefit,  at  a  cost  to  the  people  of  some  $107,- 
000.000. 

Question.  How  about  Inquiring  into  the 
steps  taken  to  safeguard  the  people  In  the 
disposal  of  surplus  shipyards  and  siirflus 
materials? 

Answer.  To  me  this  is  highly  Important. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  an  explanation,  but 
a  table  recently  furnished  me  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission  shews  among  other  things 
that  the  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.  cost- 
ing the  Government  something  over  $25,200,- 
000,  disposed  of  at  an  added  cost  to  the  Oov- 
ernnent  of  about  $2,500 .OCO.  It  shows  also 
the  St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.  cost- 
ing Uncle  Sam  arouiul  $17,000,000,  disposed 
of  to  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  $1,928.- 
000.  And  it  shows  the  McEvoy  Steamboat 
Co.  costing  Uncle  Sam  around  $1,333,000. 
apparently  disposed  of  for  the  large  stun  of 
$10. 

Question.  Have  any  officials  left  the  Com- 
mission or  W8A  recently? 

Answer.  Yes.  Mr.  H.  E.  Anderson,  former 
head  of  the  Finance  Division  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  Mr.  J.  A.  Honslck,  his  assistant, 
left  some  months  ago,  after  the  publication 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  1933  audits.  I 
hope  the  committee  will  Inquire  into  the 
reasons  for  their  departtire.  This  might 
throw  a  helpful  light  on  the  scene. 

Question.  Are  there  other  matters  that  you 
think  the  committee  should  go  into? 

Answer.  Well,  there  are  many  other  mat- 
ters, including  numerous  individual  trans- 
actions, which  I  hope  the  committee  will 
iiltlmately  go  into  but  time  does  not  permit 
reference  to  them  now. 

May  I  Just  repeat  in  closing  what  I  have 
already  said  in  substance.  First,  that  I  have 
never  failed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration for  their  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.  Second,  that  no  war.  however  dam- 
aging, can  Justify  gross  waste  of  the  people's 
money  resulting  from  negligence  or  other- 
wise. Third,  that  I  have  long  believed  that 
the  altmttlon  has  called  imperatively  for  a 
thoroughgoing,  fearless,  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation, preferably  by  a  select  committee 
of  the  Senate  or  House  not  charged  with 


other  duties,  to  be  completed  as  promptly  as 
possible  in  falmcas  to  tboM  primarily  oon- 
oerned  and  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Ttjllt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Con- 
gressman WiCCLSSWOBTH. 


OPA  Dizzines$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXTSS 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  BUCK  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mattress 
manufacturer  recently  handed  me  a  label 
from  a  bolt  of  printed  sheetings.  The 
label  reads:  "Imported  from  the  United 
States  of  America."  It  had  accompanied 
the  bolt  of  sheetings  to  Mexico  but  was 
reimported  to  the  United  States  because 
those  sheetings  could  still  sell  here  for 
less  than  the  black-market  price. 

Thus  do  we  suffer  imder  OPA. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  coMirBcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Monday.  July  29.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr,  Speaker,  elsewhere 
In  the  Appendix  of  today's  Record.  I  have 
inserted  a  confidential  report  on  Soviet 
activities  in  Korea.  This  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  following  dispatch 
appearing  in  today's  New  York  Times 
by  Camille  M.  Cianfarra  regarding  Al- 
tMinia.  This  report  combined  with  that 
from  Korea  shows  a  pattern  of  the  ag- 
gression which  Is  proceeding  all  around 
the  globe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reading  these  two  re- 
ports might  well  cause  a  thoughtful  legis- 
lator to  query  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes' 
optimistic  statement  of  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  world  is  on  the  road  back  to 
peace. 

The  dispatch  follows: 

Soviet  Sets  Up  Coastal  Guns  and  Equips  Al- 
banian A&MT — BtnLOs  MnJTAsr  Boads  and 

FOKTIFIXS      STKATKCIC      PosmONS      ON      THE 

ADaiATic — CouNTiT  LiVES  Unobs  a  Red  Tl«- 

BOR.    WrrXESSEB  BSPOKT 

(By  Camllle  M.  Cianfarra) 
BoifE,  July  28. — Albania  has  become  a 
puppet  state  of  Russia,  which  during  the  past 
6  months  has  been  fortifying  the  Island  of 
Saseno,  Jiist  off  the  Albanian  coast,  as  well 
as  the  Bay  of  Valona  and  the  port  of  Du- 
razEo,  according  to  several  reports  that  have 
reached  Rome  recently. 

Russian  military  engineers  have  declared 
that  not  only  Baaeno  but  areas  immediately 
surrounding  Dura^x)  and  Valona  are  "off 
limits"  so  that  only  persons  with  special  per- 
mits are  allowed  to  enter.  Permits  are  issued 
exclusively  to  those  connected  with  the  forti- 
fication work  and   to  trusted  officials. 

Observers  who  returned  from  Tirana  eirUer 
this  month  describe  Albania  as  a  100  percent 
Communist  state,  where  private  enterprlM 
has  been  thoronghly  smashed,  the  clergy  vre 
being  annihilated,  individual 
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not  exist  and  militarism  is  rampant.  Prom 
the  end  of  1944  to  last  June  the  number  of 
persons  Jailed  by  the  Moacow-domlnated  Al- 
banian Government  headed  by  Enver  Hoxha 
Is  estimated  at  ten  to  fifteen  thousand,  with 
at  least  3,000  either  killed  or  missing,  includ- 
ing 12  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

The  reporU  stress  that  this  is  an  unusu- 
ally high  number  if  compared  with  Albania's 
total  population,  which  is  estimated  at  about 
1.000.000. 

One  of  the  many  reports  given  to  the 
writer  and  described  in  detail  concerns  the 
building,  by  Russian  military  engineers,  of 
a  road  from  Kukus.  a  town  northeast  of 
Scutari  on  the  Yugoslav  border,  to  Pesh- 
kopeja  as  a  link  with  the  already  existing 
road  leading  to  Koritza.  on  the  Greek  border, 
through  Elbasan  and  Pogradetz.  The  stra- 
tegic value  of  the  road  becomes  obvious  when 
It  is  recalled  t^at  troops  could  formerly  move 
only  along  the  coastal  road  that  from  Tirana 
leads  to  Scutari  and  then  veers  northeast- 
ward to  the  Yugoslav  border. 

With  the  new  road  troops  coming  from 
Yugoslavia  could  more  speedily  reach  the 
Greek  frontier  on  an  almost  straight  line  and 
without  using  the  coastal  road,  which  would 
be  exposed  to  naval  bombardment. 

The  following  Information  Is  a  r*sum*  of 
several  reports  that  paint  one  of  the  darkest 
pictures  of  terrorism  in  any  Balkan  country. 
They  point  out  that  Valona  Bay.  jjrotected 
by  a  line  of  fortifications,  has  the  geo- 
graphical prerequisites  for  l>ecomlng  one  of 
the  largest  naval  bases  In  the  Adriatic,  and 
that  If  the  hinterland  Is  properly  developed 
through  an  etBcient  communications  system, 
it  may  eventually  give  Russia  in  Albania  a 
valuable  outpost  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
area  of  Valona  Bay  Is  100  square  miles.  6 
mUes  wide  and  15  miles  long.  The  water 
depth  ranges  from  7  fathoms  near  the  shore 
to  20  fathoms  In  the  middle  of  the  bay. 

In  the  Durazzo  zone  the  Russians  have 
fortified  nearby  hills,  while  a  number  of 
Runlan  military  engineers,  estimated  at 
1.000.  are  directing  excavations  by  Albanian 
labor  battalions. 

Coincident  with  direct  fortification  work, 
the  Russians  have  reorganized  the  Albanian 
Army  wh'ch  last  June  amounted  to  50.000 
troops  and  12.C00  ofllcers.  This  army  Is  being 
fuUy  equipped  with  new  uniforms — khaki 
colored  for  winter  and  light  linen  for  siun- 
mer — ;iutjmatlc  rifles,  light  and  medium  an- 
titank and  antiaircraft  guns. 

Of  Albania's  194V-46  budget,  totaling  1.- 
018.000.000  Albanian  francs.  600,000.000  were 
appropuated  for  millUry  expenditures.  This 
is  considered  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  especially  It  Is  txjrne  in  mind 
that  ofllcial  statistics  set  the  Albanian  cur- 
rency circulation  at  320.000.000  francs. 

Small  groups  of  Rtissian  officers  have  been 
arriving  constantly  in  Albania,  where  they 
have  subscqu?ntly  been  Joined  by  their  fam- 
ilies. At  the  beginning  of  this  year  Albanian 
authorities  ordered  the  evacuation  within 
48  hours  of  the  entire  district  called  New 
Tirana  and  assigned  the  houses  to  the  Rus- 
sians. 

A  military  school  was  founded  at  Kamza, 
a  village  8  mUes  from  Tirana,  and  is  now 
functioning  on  the  premises  of  the  former 
Albano-Araerican  boarding  school  called 
Kirtas.  There  yoimg  Communists  chosen 
from  among  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  fighting  with  the  PartUans  In  war- 
time arc  being  instructed  In  Soviet  military 
tactics.  A  nvimber  of  Russian  officers  have 
been  p^.nced  in  key  positions  In  the  Albanian 
Army,  as  •advisers." 

Domestically  the  Government,  composed 
of  extreme  Communists,  has  embarked  upon 
a  policy  resulting  in  state  control  of  all 
fields  of  hum.an  activity.  Industry,  banking. 
and  commerce  have  become  state  monopolies. 
The  measures  affect  also  transportation,  all 
types  of  shops,  restaurants,  newspapers,  radio, 


and  cinemas.  "Agrarian  reform"  has  granted 
75  acres  to  former  owners  and  has  distributed 
the  rest  among  the  farmers. 

However,  the  reform  is  reported  unpopular 
because  although  the  peasants  are  tilling 
their  own  soil  they  must  sell  the  products 
to  the  state  at  very  low  prices. 

ICZaCHANTS  JAILED  FOE  TAXES 

Private  enterprise  was  strangled  by  Ihe  ap- 
plication of  a  war-profits  tax,  which  pur- 
posely was  exceptionally  high.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1945,  when  the  offensive  against  com- 
merce began,  small,  medium,  and  large  mer- 
chants were  taxed  many  millions  of  francs. 
Since  they  were  tmable  to  pay,  the  Govern- 
ment seized  the  firms  and  Jailed  the  owners. 
To  achieve  control  of  private  wealth  the 
Government  this  year  decreed  "revaluation" 
of  the  Albanian  franc.  Citizens  were  told 
that  they  would  receive  one  new  franc  for 
each  five  old  francs.  The  decree  added, 
however,  that  no  one  would  be  allowed  to 
change  more  than  5.000  francs;  It  ordered 
that  any  sum  over  that  amovmt  must  be 
deposited  In  the  state  bank. 

At  the  same  time  It  arbitrarily  set  the 
value  of  the  franc  at  5  per  gold  dollar  and 
2.77  per  paper  dollar — which  is  recognized 
by  Yugoslavia  and  Russia  only. 

Albania's  gold  reserve  Is  at  present  said 
to  be  2,500,000  gold  francs,  or  125,000  gold 
Napoleons. 

As  everything  else,  the  newspapers  are  also 
government  controlled.  In  Tirana  there  is 
one  dally,  the  Bashklml  (Unity),  which  Is 
the  official  Government  organ.  In  the  prov- 
inces there  are  three  weeklies  and  two  bi- 
weeklies and  one  monthly  magazine,  as  com- 
pared with  five  dallies,  many  weeklies,  and 
a  dozen  magazines  before  the  advent  of  the 
Communist  Government. 

The  end  of  1945  saw  17  books  published,  of 
which  4  contained  a  systematic  presentation 
of  Communist  theory.  10  exalted  the  present 
regime,  its  works  and  achievements,  and  3 
were  on  nonpolitical  subjects. 

Albanian  cinemas  are  exhibiting  only  So- 
viet favorable  aspects  of  Russian  life  imder 
bolshevism.  The  Tirana  radio  station  Is  op- 
erated by  the  Government,  which  has  In- 
stalled loud-speakers  in  the  main  squares 
and  streets,  which  blare  forth  Commvmlst 
propaganda  all  day  long. 

Simultaneously  the  Government  is  pur- 
suing a  vigorous  policy  of  dechrlstlanlzatlon. 
which  Is  especially  aimed  at  Catholics.  The 
following  members  of  the  clergy  were  killed : 

Lawrence  Mitrovlgl.  Franciscan  friar.  In 
the  winter  of  1942-43. 

Mother  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
at  Korea. 

Leke  Lull,  friar,  winter  of  1944. 

Lazardus  Shantoja.  torttired  and  shot  dead 
In  March  1945. 

Andrea  Zadeja,  In  Scutari,  on  Easter,  1945. 

John  Paustl,  Jesuit. 

Daniel  Dajanl,  rector  of  the  Albanian  Pon- 
tifical College. 

John  Shilaku,  friar,  and  two  clerics  of  the 
Pontifical  College  accused  of  a  plot  against 
the  Government,  In  February,  1946. 

Antonio  Harapl.  Franciscan. 

A  friar  In  Lushnja.  1946. 

To  maintain  order  the  Government  uses 
both  the  police  and  the  regular  army,  which 
Is  aided  by  a  large  number  of  paid  Informers. 
Owing  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  although 
several  attempts  against  the  Government  have 
been  made,  none  has  been  successftil  because 
spies  were  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
plotters.  The  most  recent  movement  oc- 
curred in  Tirana  In  January  of  this  year  when 
37  persons  were  arrested  and  tried. 

Reports  say  eyewitnesses  at  the  trial  mar- 
veled at  the  easiness  with  which  the  accused 
admitted  all  the  charges,  and  they  attributed 
this  behavior  to  torture. 

Unaided  by  foreign  powers,  the  opposition 
movement  Is  rapidly  dwindling.  Terrified  by 
the  vast  espionage  system,  the  population 


seldom  dares  to  lend  aid,  which.  If  detected, 
means  certain  death.  The  opposition  move- 
ment was  composed  of  about  1.000  badly 
equipped  and  armed  men  hiding  in  thp 
mountains  In  the  Mlrdlzla  and  Dlbra  region^. 
They  were  divided  Into  small  groups,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  led  by  Muharreti 
Bajraktarl.  former  aide  to  King  Zog,  who  net 
only  revolted  against  Zog  but  fought  agalnsjt 
the  Italians  and  Germans  during  the  war. 


James  Wfaeaton  Mott 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or  I 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1946 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  James  Wheaton  Mott,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Oregon 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  death  of  our  colleague,  Hon. 
James  Wheaton  Mott,  on  his  sixty-sec- 
ond birthday  carried  with  it  a  sense  of 
real  personal  loss  to  his  many  friends  in 
the  House  who  held  him  in  such  affec- 
tionate regard. 

Jim  Mott  had  a  long  and  useful  career 
in  the  public  service  of  his  city.  State, 
and  Nation.  It  included  service  as  city 
attorney  in  the  city  of  Astoria  from  1920 
to  1922.  It  included  subsequent  service 
in  the  Oregon  Legislature  for  8  years. 
It  included  service  as  corporation  com- 
missioner for  the  State  of  Oregon  from 
1931  to  1932.  It  included  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  1933 
until  the  day  of  his  death  12  years  later. 

Serving  in  the  Navy  during  World  War 
I.  he  took  his  position  on  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House,  becoming 
eventually  the  highest  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  that  committee  prior  to 
his  death. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  ability 
and  character  which  he  displayed  in  this 
capacity  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. [ 

The  country  has  lost  a  capfTOle,  cou- 
rageous, and  forward-looking  public  ser- 
vant. 

I  add  my  word  of  tribute,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  memory  of  an  able  coworker  and 
good  friend  whom  I  shall  miss. 


Carter  Speeds  the  Limiteds — At  69  This 
Railroad  Signal  Towerman  Still  Loves 
Roar  of  Thundering  Trains 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1946  \ 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  include  an  article  from  the 
Parade  section  of  the  Washington  Post 
for  July  28  concerning  Nick  Carter,  rail- 
road signal  towerman  of  Hoffmans,  N.  Y. 
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CAXTSR  KFDDS  THX  LIMITS — AT  69,  THIS 
RAn.ROAO  SIGNAL  TOWERMAN  SITU.  LOVES 'hOAI 
or  THUNDERING  TRAINS 

Every  day  famous  passenger  trains  roar 
past  a  smoke-dulled  red-brlok  signal  tower 
alongside  the  railroad  tracks  not  far  from 
Schenectady,  N.  T. 

Rarely  does  it  occur  to  any  of  those  who 
ride  the  New  York  Central's  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Limited,  the  Empire  State  Express,  or 
other  crack  fliers,  that  for  11  miles  along  the 
Mchawk  River  their  safety  and  the  smooth 
progress  of  their  trip  depend  on  the  knowl- 
edge and  sure  hand  of  Nick  Carter,  a  small 
gray-haired  man  in  the  dingy  signal  tower. 

Except  for  Saturday.  Nick  Carter  spends 
most  of  his  waking  hours  at  switch  controls 
and  signal  levers  of  the  station  at  Hoffmans. 
N.  Y.  A  lifetime  of  railroad  know-how.  soon , 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  pension,  is  behind ' 
every  direction  he  gives  to  maintenance 
crews.  At  69,  his  eyes  are  clear,  his  hands 
steady,  his  step  sture — and  he  still  loves 
trains. 

With  his  wife  he  lives  alone  In  an  eight- 
room  house  Just  10  minutes"  walk  from  his 
Job.  Says  Carter,  "I  wouldn't  trade  places 
with  anybody." 

The  safety  of  thousands  of  passengers 
dally  rests  In  the  experienced  hands  of  Nick 
Carter,  veteran  railroader.  During  his  8-hour 
shift  as  operator  at  signal  station  No.  11  on 
the  Mohawk  division,  he  routes  a  score  of 
important  trains  through  an  intricacy  of 
blocks  and  switches.  Checking  train  orders 
Is  one  of  operator  Carter's  first  tasks  of  the 
day.  His  Job  Is  to  convey  changes  In  sched- 
ule to  conductors  by  block  signals,  written 
notes,  or  by  voice.  His  station  Is  the  switch 
point  from  the  main  line  into  the  Selkirk 
yards,  where  mile-long  freights  are  made  up 
to  carry  livestock,  oil.  fruit,  milk,  grain — 
the  produce  of  the  Nation.  When  not  occu- 
pied with  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  dozens 
of  trains  during  any  day.  Nick  often  directs 
efforts  of  signal  repair  and  maintenance  men. 


Korea's  Road  Back — to  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OP  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes'  optimistic  statement  a  few 
days  ago  that  we  are  on  "the  road  back  to 
peace"  finds  little  confirmation  in  factual 
reports,  either  from  Europe  or  from 
Asia.  Whole  vast  areas  formerly  open 
to  peaceful  travel  and  trade  are  being 
sealed  oflf  for  the  purposes  of  establish- 
ing them  fortified  bases  from  which 
control  of  adjacent,  still  open  countries 
can  be  enforced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  report  from 
Korea.  Control  of  northern  Korea  obvi- 
ously will  serve  as  a  base  from  which 
Manchuria  can  be  permanently  held  In 
economic  and  military  subjection.  Con- 
trol of  Albania  shuts  off  access  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea  frpm  all  surface  transport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  displays  the 
pattern  made  familiar  to  us  daily  during 
the  rise  of  Axis  power  in  Europe.  The 
immensely  widened  scope  of  the  old  pat- 
tern which  now  stretches  in  both  direc- 
tions across  Eurasia  should  not  conceal 
its  threatening  familiarity.  For  those 
who  may  be  confused  by  it,  and  who  sin- 


cerely de$ire  to  understand  the  present 
situation  of  freedom  in  the  world,  a  few 
minutes  spent  with  this  report  and  any 
adequate  world  atlas  should  be  a  clar- 
ifying, and  perhaps  frightening,  experi- 
ence. For  legislators,  concerned  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  such  study 
should  be  a  paramoimt  duty. 

The   Korean-American    CoxnfciL, 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  12, 1946. 
Representative  Clare  Boothe  Luce, 
Greenmch,  Con7i. 
Dear  Representattve  Luce:  Enclosed  here- 
with you  will  find  specific  reports  of  Soviet 
looting  In  northern  Korea. 

Excised  only  because  of  the  possibility  of 
retaliation  upon  themselves  or  members  of 
their  famUies  are  the  names  of  the  Koreans 
who,  upon  personal  Investigation  In  Russian 
occupied  territory,  have  been  able  to  give 
Itemized  accounts  of  the  Russian  rapine  of 
a  defenseless  people. 

The  Industrial  centers  of  northeastern 
Korea,  especially  Sung-Jln  (Shojin)  and 
Heung-nam  (Hongnam),  are  the  places 
from  which  the  Russians  barred  Mr.  Edwin 
W.  Pauley,  United  States  Reparations  Com- 
missioner. The  specific  reports  enclosed 
herein  cover  these  Iron  and  chemical  centers. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Korean-American  Council, 
J.  W.  Staggers,  Secretary. 

Report    No.    1 — Etewitness    Reports    Prom 
North    op    the    Thirtt -eighth    Parallel 
(Russian  Occupation  Zone)  in  Korea 
(Translated  from  Korean  original) 

Sir  :  We, desire  to  report  to  you 

certain  conditions  now  existing  In  Northern 
Korea.  We  have  been  employed  in  the  roll- 
ing-stock section  of  the  Transportation  Bu- 
reau of  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ham-heung.  We  wanted  to  be  of 
help  to  the  restoration  of  our  motherland,  but 
under  the  dark  and  evil  motives  of  the  Rus- 
sians, the  plans  of  the  Korean  people  have 
vanished  like  bubbles — not  only  that — we  can 
see  the  ominous  Russian  designs  even  to 
suppress  our  very  lives.  Our  plans  for  a  rail- 
way enterprise  has  now  come  to  naught  be- 
cause the  Russians  have  dealt  with  us  In  dis- 
honesty and  Innumerable  lies.  Having  no 
recourse  for  redress  In  the  North  we  have 

come  to  Seoul  and  met  Mr. .    It  is 

throtigh  him  that  we  are  addressing  you 
this,  our  eyewitness  report  on  conditions 
which  we  have  Intimate  knowledge  of.  since 
we  have  been  working  In  that  very  place.  If 
this  first-hand  report  should  prove  of  value  In 
your  reference,  we  shall  feel  that  ovir  efforts 
have  been  well  repaid. 

We.     and     .     have 

worked  In  the  Rolling  Stock  Section  of  the 
Transportation  Bureau  of  the  Railway  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Ham-heung.  un- 
til March  6.  1946.    was  In  charge 

of  locomotives  and  coal; in  charge 

of  passenger  and  freight  cars  and  railway 
shops.  Our  Jobs  covered  the  entire  district 
under  the  Jiirisdictlon  of  Ham-heung.  Hence, 
we  had  the  full  advantage  of  personally  ob- 
serving the  Soviet  activities  of  removing  ma- 
chinery of  heavy  industries  as  well  as  grains 
and  other  foodstuffs  from  both  North  Ham- 
kyung  and  south  Ham-kyung  Provinces. 

REPORTS 

I.  Resxilts  Of  investigation  made  by . 

J.  Coal 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  there 
were  20,000  tons  of  coal  at  North  Port  of 
Wonsan,  South  Ham-kyung  Province  (for 
use  by  Railway  Department);  18,000  tons  of 
coal  in  the  Young-Pu  Factory,  Chung-Jln, 
North  Ham-kyung  Province;  20,000  tons  of 
coal  at  the  wharf  of  La-Jln.  North  Ham- 
kyung  Province  (for  Railway  Department 
uae). 


By  the  end  of  Deoemb3r  IMS  the  mttre 
stocks  of  coal  at  Chung-Jin  and  La-Jln  were 
removed  to  the  direction  of  Vladivostok  by 
Soviet  naval  vcMela.  Of  the  stock  of  20M0 
tons  at  Wonsan,  11,000  tons  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Soviet  military;  4.000  tons 
were  used  by  the  Railway  Department,  and 
about  5,000  tons  now  remain  in  Wonsan. 

At  all  the  Important  depots  throughout 
this  district,  the  Russian  military  arc  only 
concerned  with  coal  needs  of  their  own  use. 
and  pay  no  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
Korean  railway.  We  had  formulated  certain 
plans  to  alleviate  the  Korean  needs  but  they 
came  to  naught  by  reason  of  Russian  usurpa- 
tion. All  the  coal  now  mined  in  North  Ham- 
kyung  Province  is  being  removed  to  Man- 
churia by  the  Russians  for  their  own  mili- 
tary use. 

2.  Food 

Between  November  1.  1945.  and  March  5, 
1946.  3.000  freight  cars  loaded  with  foodstuffs 
were  carried  toward  Russia.  Each  car  holds 
30  tons. 

3.  Machinery  from  Manchuria 
On  November  4,  1945.  there  were  600  cars 
(each  holding  30  tons  loaded  with  ma- 
chinery) on  the  wharves  of  Chung-Jln.  On 
January  10.  1946.  there  were  4.800  cars  of 
machinery  on  various  yards  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Ham-heung  district.  The 
Russian  military  commanders  issued  strictest 
orders  to  remove  all  these  materials  aboard 
ships  before  January  25.  This  task  was  ac- 
complished on  schedule,  by  working  days  and 
nights.  This  order  was  issued  by  the  Rus- 
sians who  expected  an  American  military 
mission  to  visit  the  railway  yards  of  northern 
Korea. 

4.  Heavy  industries 
The  equipment  of  the  nitrate  factory  at 
Heung-nam.  South  Ham-kyung  Province,  was 
moved  away  by  the  Russians: 

(a)  Thirty  stands  of  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery and  one  crane  from  Bon-koong 
works. 

(b)  Thirty  stands  of  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery and  two  cranes  from  the  Tong-sung 
works. 

(c)  Forty  stands  of  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery and  five  cranes  from  the  Heung-nam 
chemical  works. 

(d)  Five  stands  of  manufacturing  ma- 
chines from  the  gunpowder  plant,  Heung- 
nam  (Hongnam) . 

(e)  Thirty  stands  of  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery from  the  technical  school  attached 
to  the  factory. 

(f)  Entire  equipment  of  the  powder  plant 
In  Heung-nam  (Hongnam). 

(The  above  were  removed  by  ships.) 
5.  The  Japanese 

On  February  1,  1946,  the  Russians  la^ed 
an  order  to  reemploy  the  Japanese  who  were 
discharged  after  the  Japanese  surrender. 
There  are  more  than  500  of  them  In  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Ham-heung  District  alone. 
On  food  rations  the  Soviets  allow  4  meas- 
ures (hap)  to  the  Japs  per  day  while  the 
Koreans  get  only  2>3  measures. 

The  foUowlng  is  a  report  by . 

1.  Removal  of  heavy  industry  equipment 

(a)  Steel  mills:  Nlppwn  Steel  Co..  Ltd.. 
Chung-Jln  (Selshln),  North  Ham-kyung 
Province:  All  equipment,  including  manu- 
fScturlng  machines  and  tools,  raw  materials, 
furnaces,  ovens,  refinery,  chemicals,  ofllce 
equipment  down  to  telephones,  tables  and 
chairs,  and  everything  movable  In  the  fac- 
tory. These  were  removed  by  the  Soviets 
toward  Russia  aboard  ships  from  Chung-Jln 
(Selshln).  From  September  1.  1945.  to  No- 
vember 15.  1945.  daily  employing  30  freight 
cars  each  holding  30  tons,  the  Russians  re- 
moved them  from  the  factory  to  the  port, 
thence  to  Russia. 

(b)  TextUe  mUls:  Nl^Jon  TextUe  Co..  Ltd, 
Chung-Jln  (Seifhin):  All  materUla.  indtid- 
Ing  raw  materials,  ctaemlcmte,  soda.  BUiufac- 
turlnff   machines,   toolc,   looms;   atcel.   ibA 
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eTcrythlng  movable  In  offices.  These  were 
removed  to  the  wharves  of  Chung-]ln  by  the 
Russians  between  September  1  and  November 
20.  1945.  and  thence  aboard  freighters  to 
Russia.  At  present  only  the  buildings  remain, 
(c)  Electric  smelting  company:  Dal  Nip- 
pon High  Frequency  Electric  Smelting 
Ltd..  Sung-JIn  (Joshln).  North  Ham-kviing" 
Provmce:  The  entire  equipment.  Incliralng 
manufacturing  machinery,  tools,  all  electrical 
equipment  for  making  steel,  iron  and  steel 
raw  materials,  chemicals,  and  everything  in 
the  cfflces,  were  removed  by  boats  toward 
Russia  between  September  10  and  the  end  of 
October  1945  and  only  the  buildings  remain. 
I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  Soviets 
removing  by  trains  all  the  materials  from  the 
above-mentioned  three  factories  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  October  1.  and  from  November  4  to 
November  15,  1945.  and  I  have  inspected  the 
empty  factories  thereafter.  I  have  had  the 
opportimity  to  observe  these  facts  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visits  to  Chung-Jln  on  my 
official  business  on  railway  rolling  stock. 
The  strangest  thing  about  It  Is  that  on  No- 
vember 1.  1945.  the  highest  Soviet  commander 
.  In  northern  Korea  Issued  an  order  demand- 
ing resumption  of  operations  In  those  very 
factories. 

2.  The  over-all  present  condition  of  ttie 
railways 
During  the  war  the  Japanese  have  used  the 
roads  and  rolling  stock  without  any  repairs, 
bence  they  were  left  In  an  extremely  poor 
condition.  When  the  Russian  Army  came  In, 
It  has  been  forcing  the  employees  at  the 
point  of  bayonets  to  operate  the  railway 
without  any  repairs  and  under  extremely 
confused  and  haphazard  circumstances  right 
up  to  the  present  moment.  So  the  railways 
will  be  entirely  unable  to  move  very  shortly. 
At  the  two  great  raUway  shops  In  Wonsan 
and  Chung-Jln.  the  Soviet  military  allowed 
only  those  rolling  stack;s  needed  by  their 
own  use  to  get  some  repair,  and  at  the  same 
time  deliberately  prevented  any  repairs  on 
these  for  the  use  of  the  Korean  people.  On 
January  ,1  and  January  20,  1946,  the  Soviet 
Military  Issued  orders  to  the  effect  that  the 
Koreans  may  make  plans  to  use  railway 
trains.  However,  as  soon  as  the  Korean^s  got 
the  roiling  stock  and  coal  prepared  and 
ready,  the  Russian  military  Immediately  took 
them  away  for  their  own  use  and  that  was 
the  end  of  that. 

Every  since  the  Japanese  surrender  up  to 
the  present,  there  was  not  a  single  day  when 
the  Koreans  could  use  their  railway  trains 
lor  themselves.  All  their  equipment  has 
been  taken  away  by  the  Russian  military. 
The  only  Koreans  who  rode  any  trains  did  so 
atop  the  roofs  of  cars  used  by  the  Soviet  sol- 
diers. Because  of  disrepair,  no  train  will  be 
In  condition  to  move  within  the  next  few 
months. 

At  present  there  are  340  locomotives,  230 
passenger  cars,  and  6.000  freight  cars  left  in 
northern  Korea.  Of  these,  only  one-third  of 
the  locomotives  are  running,  but  even  among 
these  not  one  Is  fn  good  condition.  All  the 
passenger  cars  are  in  unusable  condition. 
Only  about  1.000  freight  cars  are  serviceable. 
So  long  as  the  railway  is  under  the  Russian 
military  control.  Its  future  looks  black. 

3.  Military  display 

Since  the  latter  part  of  October  the  Sov4et 
Army  has  been  Increasing  the  number  of  Its 
troops  dally.  The  officers  and  men  of  the 
BOBSlan  Army  bring  their  families,  take  the 
homes  of  the  Korean  people  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment and  public  buildings,  and  live  In 
them.  In  Ham-heung  alone  they  occupy 
more  than  2,000  of  the  people's  homes. 

In  Chung-Jin  they  display  17  antiaircraft 
funs,  and  there  are  Innumerable  cannon, 
machine  guns,  and  tanks.  They  hold  battle 
maneuvers  every  day.  They  dig  caves  under 
mountains  where  they  hide  their  artillery. 
In  Ham-heung  they  display  more  than  70  big 
flf>Id    artillery    pieces.      In    Chul-wen    and 


Chun-kok  districts  their  cavalry  and  infan- 
try troops  carry  on  mock  battles  dally.  All 
these  behaviors  are  arousing  misgivings  In 
the' minds  of  the  Korean  people. 


Americanism  Versas  Commanism 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big-  ' 
wigs  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
city  of  New  York  certainly  find  them- 
selves in  a  sad  predicament.  After  the 
press  announced  about  10  days  ago  that 
seven  leading  Republican  citizens  had 
written  their  county  chairman  urging 
strong  congressional  candidates,  a  num- 
ber of  substitutions  in  place  of  regular 
and  respectable  Republican  Party  des- 
ignees were  made.  In  the  Twelfth  Con- 
gressional District  one  Vincent  J.  Longhi, 
the  candidate  of  the  Communist-con- 
trolled Brooklyn  American  Labor  Party 
was  substituted  in  place  of  a  decent  Re- 
publican Party  member  and  resident  of 
long  standing,  James  L.  Mulhearn.  This 
substitution,  according  to  the  newspa- 
pers, received  the  approval  of  Republican 
citizens  William  M.  Chadbourne,  Roger 
W.  Straus,  and  Samuel  Seabury. 

Now  we  find  that  the  Communists  in 
control  of  the  Brooklyn  American  Labor 
Party  really  put  one  over  on  the  Re- 
publican organization  when,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  deal  for  a  judicial  nomination 
in  order  to  defeat  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  Democrat,  Anthony  J.  Di  Gio- 
vanna,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
Republican  congressional  designation  for 
their  imported  American  Labor  Party 
member  who  has  never  voted  in  Brooklyn 
in  his  lifetime. 

The  aforementioned  American  Labor- 
ite  Longhi  disregards  the  truth  when  he 
claims  to  have  had  a  furnished  room  in 
our  district  for  the  past  6  months  with 
some  members  of  the  American  Labor 
Party.  His  statement  on  registration 
filed  at  the  board  of  elections  in  Brook- 
lyn on  July  13,  1946,  alleges  this  and 
shows  he  was  previously  an  American 
Laborite  from  the  Bronx.  He  has  had 
an  address  in  Queens.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  the  Communist  Party  nom- 
inating petition  filed  in  1942,  with  the 
secretary  of  state  in  Albany,  No.  11018, 
contained  the  name  Vincent  J.  Longhi.  of 
New  York  City. 

I  am  rtJiably  informed  that  my  op- 
ponent Vincent  J.  Longhi,  who  claims  to 
be  a  war  veteran,  has  no  right  to  make 
such  claim  since  he  was  not  in  the  armed 
forces  during  the  war.  The  Republican 
Party  certainly  must  have  been  in  a 
dilemma  to  resort  to  handing  over  their 
designation  to  a  Communist-dominated 
American  Labor  Party  importation  who 
has  had  three  addresses  in  three  differ- 
ent boroughs  in  the  past  3  years. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed  at 
the  same  time  in  the  twenty-fourth  as- 
sembly district  in  Brooklyn.  The  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  candidate,  one  Samuel 


Kaplan,  received  the  Republican  desijf- 
nation  for  member  of  assembly  by  beirig 
substituted  for  the  regular  Republican 
designee.  Herbert  L.  Maltinsky.  It  now 
turns  out  by  his  own  admissions  quoteid 
In  yesterday's  New  York  Times  that 
the  Communist-dominated  ALP  men 
Kaplan  enrolled  as  a  Communist  Party 
member  in  1934, 1935,  and  1936  and  could 
not  have  so  enrolled  since,  because  the 
Communists  lost  their  party  status  in 
the  year  1936.  1 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  since  my  first  vote.  I  haye 
always  respected  members  of  the  Repul^- 
lican  Party  and  also  decent  Americjjn 
anti-Cornmunist  members  of  the  Labor 
Party.  To  deceive  the  Republicans  or 
any  group  of  citizens  or  voters  is,  it . 
seems  to  me,  a  direct  insult  to  them. 

The  Red  Fascists  hope  to  purge  me 
from  Congress  because  I  have  vigorously 
spoken  against  them  here  in  the  well  of 
the  House  and  at  many  public  gathei- 
ings.  My  sin  is  that  I  have  often  e>|:- 
pressed  my  contempt  for  communisin. 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  American  way 
of  life.  I  have  been  attacked  and  vilified 
by  the  Daily  Worker.  But  I  am  confident 
that  the  hard-working,  intelligent  Ameij- 
ican  citizens  whom  I  represent  in  Con- 
gress do  not  want  and  will  not  tolerate 
communistic  interference  in  our  district. 

I  was  born  and  reared  in  the  distric|t 
I  represent  and  I  have  consistently 
fought  for  and  supported  organized  la- 
bor. I  have  strenuously  protected  labor's 
hard-won  rights  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  as  well  as 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  have  un- 
swervingly fought  for  and  supported 
every  single  piece  of  legislation  for  thje 
benefit  of  our  war  veterans.  I  have  voted 
and  spoken  for  every  measure  for  the 
social  and  economic  betterment  of  our 
people  which  came  before  us  in  my  timie 
in  the  Seventy-eighth  and  Seventj^- 
ninth  Congresses.  My  record  will  prove 
these  statements. 

I  not  only  voted, against  but  debated 
against  the  infamous  Case  antilabor  bill 
and  voted  to  sustain  the  President  when 
he  vetoed  it,  I  led  the  fight  both  on  the 
House  Hoor  and  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate-House conferees  against  the  vicious 
antilabor  Elliott  rider  which  sought  to 
destroy  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
to  about  a  million  workers  in  food  proc- 
essing plants  throughout  the  country.  I 
fought  for  and  supported  legislatirrn 
which  increased  salaries  of  post-nflBce 
employees  as  well  as  for  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Act  of  1946.  I 

I  voted  for  appropriations  for  veterans' 
housing  and  have  consistently  advocated 
prompt  construction  of  low-rent  housing 
projects.  I  voted  for  payment  of  the  en- 
listed men's  terminal  leave  pay  in  cash. 
I  voted  against  the  poll  tax  and  have  con- 
tinually supported  antilynching  legisla- 
tion and  continuance  of  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Committee.  I  was  a 
cosponsor  of  the  full  employment  legis- 
lation as  originally  introduced  and  ad- 
vocated adequate  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  all  employees  including 
Federal  and  merchant  marine.  I  have 
never  failed  to  aid  the  civil -service  em- 
ployees and  have  made  every  effort  to  se- 
cure enactment  of  minimum-wage  legis- 
lation.  I  introduced  a  resolution  provid- 
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Ing  for  full  and  complete  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  operation  of  the  court- 
martial  systems  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
during  World  War  11.  I  Introduced  a 
resolution  setting  up  a  committee  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  investigaticm 
and  study  of  the  sale  and  diq;x)sition  of 
Government  surplus  property  to  war  vet- 
erans and  was  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  to  serve  on  the  present  Se- 
lect Committee  To  Investigate  Disposi- 
tion of  Surplus  Property.  I  have  consist- 
ently advocated  unlimited  Jewish  immi- 
gration into  Palestine  with  the  eventual 
establisliment  there  of  a  Jewish  national 
home  and  have  vigorously  protested  the 
autocratic  attitude  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  thereto.  Only  this 
morning  I  visited  the  White  House  with 
a  number  of  colleagues  and  spoke  with 
the  President  on  this  subject.  I  have  ad- 
vocated a  just  peace  for  Italy  and  have 
petitioned  the  Secretary  of  State  in  be- 
half of  such  peace.  I  have  been  com- 
mended by  the  Committee  for  a  Just 
Peace  With  Italy  for  the  active  part  I 
played  in  cooperating  with  them. 

After  7  years  in  public  life,  first  as  as- 
sistant district  attorney  of  Kings  County 
imder  Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  and  since 
I  came  to  Washington  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  my  record  is  an  open  book. 
What  about  Mr.  Longhi's?  Who  is  he? 
Where  does  he  come  from?  I'll  have 
more  to  say  about  these  things  later. 

I  am  confident  that  the  voters  of  the 
Twelfth  Congressional  District  will  on 
election  day  make  their  decision  on  the 
basis  of  Americanism  against  commu- 
nism and  let  the  Communists  know 
where  they  stand  in  the  part  of  Brook- 
lyn I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 


Wartime  Railroad  Profits 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to 
the  Senate  Mead  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  scandalous  wartime  profits  of 
the  railroads.  The  railroads'  colossal 
swindle  of  public  funds  will  make  the 
Garsson  case  look  like  chicken  feed. 

The  railroads  are  owned  by  a  handful 
of  antilabor  and  greedy  banks.  They 
had  a  field  day  during  the  war  with 
the  United  States  Government  as  their 
biggest  customer.  Every  school  child 
knows  that  increased  production  of  any- 
thing cuts  down  the  unit  cost.  During 
the  war,  the  railroads  carried  capacity 
loads.  They  just  could  not  carry  any 
more.  Obviously,  their  costs  were  re- 
duced, but  the  rates  were  never  lowered. 
The  Mead  committee  should  make  pub- 
lic the  amount  of  business  the  railroads 
did  with  the  Government  and  the  net 
profit  on  this  business. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
railroad  management.  It  Is  either 
downright  crooked  or  so  InefiBcient  that 
its  present  leadership  should  be  kicked 
out.    In  1944,  the  railroads  did  a  grou 


business  of  $9,500,000,000,  on  which  they 
reali2ed  a  net  profit  of  almost  $700,000,- 
000.  In  1945.  the  railroads  did  a  gross 
business  of  $9,000,000,000  on  which  the 
net  Income  was  $450,000,000,  after  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  fixed  charges. 

Despite  all  this,  the  railroads  are  still 
cnrlng  the  blues  and  over  30  percent  of 
railroad  mileage  is  bankrupt.  The  rail- 
roads now  have  the  gall  to  ask  for  a  fiat 
25-percent  Increase  in  their  rates,  a  re- 
quest pending  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

This  request,  like  almost  everythiag 
else  the  railroads  do,  is  a  phony  appeal. 
The  railroads  want  a  new  rate  based  on 
$28,000,000,000.  which  is  their  figure  of 
the  real  worth  of  the  roads.  The  ICC 
says  the  railroads  are  not  worth  more 
than  $19,000,000,000,  so  that  even  here 
we  have  the  railroads  trying  to  swindle 
the  public  out  of  more  money. 

The  Mead  committee  has  been  directed 
to  investigate  war  profits.  It  should  look 
into  the  railroads'  wartime  practice  of 
siphoning  off  the  financial  cream  into 
Wall  Street  chaimels  and  leaving  the 
skim  milk  for  labor.  The  big  boys  get 
theirs  first,  of  course.  They  get  fancy 
salaries,  expense  accounts,  and  bonuses 
before  a  thought  is  given  to  the  worker. 

The  Mead  committee  should  summon 
forthwith  all  of  the  top  leaders  of  rail- 
roads and  make  them  testify  under  oath 
to  just  exactly  how  much  they  spent  in 
entertainment  of  Government  ofBcials 
and  in  propaganda  to  beat  down  the  just 
cause  of  labor.  The  expense  accounts  of 
these  people  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
public  record  since  they  were  spending 
public  funds  during  the  war. 

The  Mead  committee  should  examine 
every  phase  of  the  railroad  strike  of  last 
May.  The  committee  would  tmearth  one 
of  the  most  shocking  chapters  in  Amer- 
ican history.  It  would  unfold  a  lurid  tale 
of  double  dealing  and  sinister  back-door 
tactics.  Witnesses  should  be  forced  un- 
der oath  to  tell  how  much  blood  money 
they  spent  in  antilabor  propaganda.  We 
know  that  for  a  period  before  the  war, 
the  railroads  spent  almost  $200,000,000  In 
propaganda.  During  the  war  they  spent 
millions  of  dollars  made  on  Government 
contracts  in  bragging  about  their  fake 
patriotism  At  the  same  time  denouncing 
the  unions  that  were  looking  for  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  the  Wall  Street 
tables. 

Mind  you,  this  was  excess-profits  tax 
money  that  the  railroads  were  spending 
and  as  such  they  must  be  held  account- 
able to  the  public. 

The  railroads  had  been  trying  for  a 
long  time  to  crush  the  unions.  They  al- 
most did  in  May  when  they  attacked 
Mr.  A.  F.  Whitney  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen.  Wall  Street  sent 
out  word  to  "get  Whitney."  They  had 
been  trying  for  years  to  get  rid  of  this 
courageous  champion  of  the  underdog. 
He  stood  in  their  way.  He  would  not 
yield  to  their  pressure.  As  it  developed, 
the  railroad  vilification  of  Mr.  Whitney 
backfired.  Instead  of  destrojring  him. 
they  created  a  new  symbol  of  justice  and 
a  rallying  point  for  those  who  believe  in 
decency  and  honest  dealing. 

The  railroad  issue  was  misrepresented 
to  President  Truman.  Some  one  close  to 
him  or  a  railroad  magnate,  using  badc- 


door  tactics  to  get  into  the  White  House, 
did  not  tell  the  President  the  truth. 
They  made  the  President  a  pawn  on  the 
Wall  Street  chessboard.  The  Mead  com- 
mittee should  make  public  the  name  of 
the  person  or  persons  who  engineered 
this  deal  for  the  railroads.  The  Mead 
committee  should  make  public  the 
amount  of  war  profits  spent  in  Washing- 
ton during  that  crisis.  The  committee 
further  should  find  out  who  It  was  that 
advised  the  President  in  drafting  the  un- 
fortunate message  in  which  he  asked 
Congress  to  make  slaves  out  of  American 
workers.  Certainly  the  President  did  not 
think  that  one  up  himself.  He  is  not 
that  type  of  man  and  his  thinking  does 
not  run  along  those  lines.  I  am  happy 
that  he  has  redeemed  himself  by  vetoing 
Uie  Case  bill. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  public 
the  facts  In  the  railroad  strike  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  issue  was  misrep- 
resented to  him.  Powerful  railroad  in- 
terests double-crossed  the  President.  His 
message  to  Congress  and  his  public  de- 
nunciation of  Mr..  Whitney  sound  like 
they  were  written  in  a  smoke-flUed  hotel 
room  by  a  group  of  well-fed  railroad 
presidents. 

The  public  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  strike  was  caused  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen.  It  most  certainly 
was  not.  It  was  caused  by  the  stubborn 
and  selfish  position  taken  by  the  rail- 
roads, who  spend  millions  of  dollars  on 
propaganda  and  balk  at  expenditures  of 
$50,000  for  new  safety  devices. 

The  railroad  propagandists  knew  that 
they  would  strike  a  popular  chord  in 
blaming  the  strike  on  Mr.  Whitney. 
That  was  a  popular  attack  In  those  days 
of  national  hysteria.  But  now  that  the 
Industrial  storm  has  cleared,  the  true 
facts  are  coming  to  light.  We  know 
now  that  there  will  be  some  fancy 
squirming  when  railroad  witnesses  ap- 
pear before  the  Mead  committee. 

The  railroads  are  tied  in  with  power- 
ful propaganda  outlets  of  newspapers 
and  radio  stations.  They  use  these  out- 
lets for  their  own  gain  and  for  the  pub- 
lic attacks  en  Mr.  Whitney.  George  E. 
Sokolsky,  the  notorious  labor  baiter,  re- 
cently attacked  Mr.  Whitney.  So  did 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  a  series 
of  antilabor  articles. 

Other  examples  of  such  attacks  on  the 
good  name  and  character  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney are  too  nimierous  to  relate.  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reported  that  Mr. 
Whitney  was  too  big  for  the  country 
and  that  he  Is  a  dangerous  element. 
The  articles  left  the  implication  that 
Mr.  Whitney's  wings  should  be  clipped. 

Yes.  somebody's  wings  should  be 
clipped  and  an  investigation  by  the 
Mead  committee  will  show  that  the  fake 
set  of  angel  wings  fluttering  about  on 
the  shoulders  of  railroad  leaders  should 
be  singed  and  clipped. 

The  Mead  committee  coiUd  recapture 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  unjustifiaMe 
profits  by  railroads  In  wartime  and  thus 
reduce  the  national  debt  by  a  consid- 
erable amount.  I  hope  that  this  colos- 
sal swindle  will  be  exposed  and  ooee  and 
for  all  put  an  end  to  the  railroad  mac- 
nates'  fake  operations. 
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BMChlne  guns,  and  tanks.  They  hold  battle 
BumeuTers  every  day.  They  dig  caves  under 
mountains  where  they  hide  their  artillery. 
In  Ham-heung  they  display  more  than  70  big 
ncld    artUIery    pieces.      In    Chul-wea    and 


The  same  procedure  was  followed  at 
the  same  time  in  the  twenty-fourth  as- 
sembly district  in  Brooklyn.  The  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  candidate,  one  Samuel 


A-cucxai  aiiu  iiieiuiianu  niarme.  i  nave 
never  failed  to  aid  the  civil -service  em- 
ployees and  have  made  every  effort  to  se- 
cure enactment  of  minimum-wage  legis- 
lation.   I  introduced  a  resolution  provid- 


ft  VAA         W  >^^ 


railroad  management.  It  is  either 
downright  crooked  or  so  ineflBcient  that 
its  present  leadership  should  be  kicked 
out    In  1944,  the  railroads  did  a  groM 


decency  and  honest  dealing. 

The  railroad  issue  was  misrepresented 
to  President  Truman.  Some  one  close  to 
him  or  a  railroad  magnate,  using  back- 


erable  amount.  I  hope  that  this  coios- 
sal  swindle  wUl  be  exposed  and  once  and 
for  all  put  ai^  end  to  the  railroad  mac« 
nates'  fake  operations. 
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While  railroad  financiers. were  spend- 
ing Government  money  In  lavish  enter- 
tainment, scores  of  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  were 
being  maimed  and  killed  because  the 
railroads  refused  to  install  safety  devices 
that  might  have  cut  down  on  their 
profits.  Members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  occupied  the  imlque 
position  of  paying  taxes  which  trickled 
into  railroad  coffers  and  then  were  used 
for  full-page  newspaper  advertising, 
telling  the  public  how  patriotic  the  rail- 
roads were  and  how  awful  the  unions 
were  In  trying  to  get  only  a  fair  share 
of  this  gigantic  Income  for  a  decent 
living.  The  railroads  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  spend  this  money  on  ad- 
vertising and  the  Mead  committee 
shotild  force  them  to  return  these  funds 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  Mead  committee  also  should  force 
the  return  of  funds  spent  by  the  rail- 
roads in  their  smear  campaign  against 
Mr.  Whitney  and  his  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.  This  shameful  pil- 
lorying of  Mr.  Whitney  should  be  stopped. 
Mr.  Whitney  has  done  more  (or  his 
coimtry  and  for  his  men  than  all  of  the 
railroad  presidents  put  together. 


Realistic  Tbinkiaf  on  the  Labor  Front 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or  WEST  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  wel- 
come evidence  of  some  realistic  think- 
ing on  the  labor  front. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  pleased  to  call 
to  your  attention  a  statement  by  Mr. 
William  Green,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  The  message 
from  Mr.  Green  is  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal and  deserves  repetition.    He  said: 

Our  major  need  Is  Increased  volume  of  pro- 
duction. Our  safety  lies  in  getting  through 
this  period  of  transition  with  no  major  In- 
creases in  costs  or  stoppages  of  production. 
Major  changes  will  be  cumulative  In  effect 
and  may  start  the  chain  of  dangerous  infla- 
tion. Wage  earners  can  best  stabilize  their 
wage  dollars  by  helping  to  Increase  volume 
of  production  which  can  wipe  out  the  scarci- 
ties and  the  danger  of  rtuiaway  Inflation. 

Now,  we  have  good  news  from  an- 
other great  labor  organization.  Mr. 
Walter  Reuther.  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  has  invited  heads 
of  the  automobile  industry  to  join  union 
representatives  In  a  conference  on  how 
%o  increase  automobile  production, 
voicing  his  deep  concern  that  automobile 
output  is  only  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
1941  rate. 

If  labor  will  follow  through  on  this 
indicated  program  all  along  the  line,  we 
will  begin  to  go  places. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers,  In 
line  with  new  CIO  policy,  has  abandoned 
any  thought  of  new  wage  increases  in 
favor  of  an  all-out  effort  to  preserve  the 
present  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
it  is  reported. 


Purchasing  power  can  be  stabilized 
only  by  increasing  the  production  to  the 
point  where  supply  meets  market  de- 
mand. Wages  seldom,  if  ever,  keep  pace 
with  an  upward  price  spiral,  and  wage 
increases  defeat  their  own  ends  in  a 
scarcity  market  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  bidding  for  the  same  lim- 
ited products. 

The  inabiUty  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try to  satisfy  demands  for  new  cars  is  an 
important  contributing  factor  to  the 
present  inflationary  trend.  If  labor  and 
management  can  solve  this  problem 
through  cooperative  action,  a  long  step 
will  have  been  taken  toward  stabiliza- 
tion of  both  prices  and  wages,  for  the  two 
are  interdependent. 

It  appears  now  that  labor  is  supplying 
the  leadership  so  sadly  lacking  in  the 
national  administration,  and  is  pointing 
the  way  to  successfully  combating  In- 
flation and  high  prices.  Full  production 
is  the  one  sure  means  of  combating  in- 
flation and  high  prices,  and  it  seems  this 
fact  is  recognized  by  everyone  except  the 
spokesmen  and  the  control  manipulators 
of  this  administration. 


Adnistion  of  Jewish  Refugees  into 
Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NEW  jnsrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, July  15,  I  was  visited  here  in  Wash- 
ington by  a  delegation  of  Jewish  veterans 
from  my  State  of  New  Jersey  who  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Palestine,  and  the  problem  of  ad- 
mitting into  Palestine  the  100,000  Jewish 
refugees  as  recommended  by  President 
Truman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  publish  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  brief  re- 
marks I  made  to  this  earnest  sincere 
group  of  our  New  Jersey  citizens  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  from  New 
Jersey:  It  Is  an  inspiring  thing  for  me  to 
meet  with  a  group  such  as  yours,  engaged 
In  a  human  endeavor  In  which  you  all  so 
heartily  believe.  You  are  entitled  to  come 
here  to  make  your  plea.  None  deserve  that 
right  more.  You  have  served  your  country 
nobly.  You  have  taken  your  place  among 
other  Americans  of  all  races,  creeds,  and 
colors,  wUllng  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
that  the  principles  and  ideals  for  which  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  stands,  may  endure. 

The  Jews  have  played  a  glorious  role  In 
our  mUltary  history  since  the  birth  of  the 
Nation.  Haym  Salomon  dedicated  his  en- 
tire fortune  to  the  young  Republic,  and 
many  Jews  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Colonial  Army,  Commodore  I7rlah  P.  Levy 
following  the  War  of  1812  succeeded  In  effect- 
ing the  abolition  of  bodily  punishment  In  the 
United  States  Navy.  Ten  thousand  Jews 
fotight  on  both  sides  In  the  Civil  War  and 
sevea   earned   the   Congressional  Medal   of 


Honor.     Fifteen  Jews  were  on  the  ill-fated 
Maine  when  she  was  sunk. 

In  the  first  World  War  you  represented  a 
phalanx  250,000  strong,  representing  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  fighting  forces.  While 
Jewry  represented  but  3Vi  percent  of  the 
total  population,  more  than  6  percent  of 
Jews  served  in  the  military  forces.  One 
thousand  ai^d  one  hundred  Jews  were  cited 
for  valor  in  action.  We  of  New  Jersey  are 
proud  of  the  two  Congressional  Medals  of 
Honor  earned  by  Benjamin  Kaufman,  of 
Trenton,  and  William  Sawelson,  ol  Kearny. 

And  then  In  the  recent  war.  Americans  of 
Jewish  faith  again  proved  their  patriotism 
and  great  devotion  to  our  beloved  country. 
About  600,000  of  you  saw  service  in  World 
War  II,  of  which  there  were  35,000  casualties. 
You  served  with  honor,  on  land,  on  sea,  under 
the  sea.  and  in  the  air.  The  names  of  Gen. 
Maurice  Rose,  Admiral  Ben  Moreell,  Sgt. 
Meyer  Levin,  Sgt.  Barney  Ross,  Hymle  Ep- 
stein, and  scores  of  others  will  live  forever  in 
the  archives  of  our  Government. 

And  now  you  have  come  to  Washington  to 
ask  us  who  have  the  responsibUity  of  gov- 
ernment to  help  you  to  save  the  remnant  of 
the  Jewish  people  who  today  are  homeless 
and  outcasts  in  the  world — people  without  a 
country.  You  are  asking  merely  that  they 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  live  again,  that 
they  may  be  partners  with  you  In  carrying 
on  your  great  spiritual  traditions.  You  have 
earned  the  right  to  demand,  in  our  day  and 
age,  for  the  Ood-given  right  of  all  human 
beings  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Of  course,  we  respond.  We  are  deeply 
moved  by  the  entire  rlghteovisness  of  your 
cause,  and  your  deep  sincerity. 

The  greatest  sufferers  in  the  late  holocaust 
were  the  Jews.  The  greatest  tragedy  In  all 
history  was  the  wholesale  and  brutal  massa- 
cre of  6.000,000  Jews  throughout  Europe  dur- 
ing the  recent  war.  Now  with  the  war  over, 
we  find  further  tragedy  threatening  the 
meager  remnant  of  these  people;  namely,  the 
homelessness  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  been  rescued  and  gathered  together  In 
different  parts  of  Europe  in  temporary  camps 
until  their  fates  are  determined.  They  have 
no  homes  to  return  to;  they  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  homes  would  be  found  for 
them  in  Palestine,  and  now  these  hopes  have 
been  dashed. 

I  have  consistently  supjxjrted  President 
Truman's  recommendation  of  many  months 
ago  that  at  least  100,000  of  these  dispossessed 
Jews  be  admitted  Immediately  into  Palestine 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Balfour  declaration  arid 
under  the  terms  of  the  British  mandate. 
President  Truman's  recommendation  has 
only  recently  been  reinforced  by  the  report 
of  the  Joint  British -American  Commission. 
and  today  a  special  committee  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  London  trying  to  work  out  ways 
and  means  for  accomplishing  this  objective. 

I  have  personally  seen  the  President  on 
three  different  occasions  in  this  connection,, 
and  tried  to  rush  the  transfer  of  the  100,000 
Jews  to  Palestine.  I  have  tried  to  keep  In 
touch  with  every  step  that  has  been  taken 
to  work  out  the  difficult  situation  presented. 
I  believe  that  real  progress  is  being  nuide, 
that  we  will  have  an  answer  to  this  immedi- 
ate emergency  In  the  near  future,  but  we 
must  hasten  the  consimimation. 

As  I  have  said  to  my  Jewish  friends  on 
previous  occasions,  I  believe  that  for  the 
longer  look  ahead  the  difflciolt  question  pre- 
sented by  the  Palestine  situation  must  be  a 
matter  to  be  considered  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  probably  It  will  be  the  wise  course 
to  transfer  the  British  mandate  to  a  United 
Nations  trusteeship.  If  that  action  Is  taken, 
then  of  course  the  United  States  will  accept 
Its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  trusteeship. 

It  is  my  further  hope  that  not  only  the 
problem  of  this  group  of  100,000,  but  that  the 
problem  also  of  all  the  other  displaced  per- 
sons In  Europe  may  be  promptly  solved.    It 
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has  seemed  to  me  for  some  time  that  the 
United  Nations  between  them  should  be 
willing  to  accept  fair  quotas  of  these  people, 
in  which  the  United  States  shoxild  share,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  find  their  new  homes 
and  may  start  life  again. 

What  we  need  today  Is  intelligent  and  un- 
derstanding cooperation.  We  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  tmlte  rather  than  divide  at 
this  time  of  Intense  strain  and  siispicion. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
one  God — the  Jehovah  of  your  forefathers — 
the  God  of  my  forefathers — will  show  us  to- 
gether the  way  not  only  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, but  also  to  bring  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  all  mankind. 


Commercial  Air  Transport  Companies 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAXHC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  operations  of  commercial 
air  transport  companies  and  the  regula- 
tion of  them  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

I  have  been  constrained  to  do  this  be- 
cause of  complaints  that  I  have  received 
from  my  constituents,  indicating  lack  of 
efficient  and  courteous  service  by  the  air 
lines  In  my  section  of  the  country.  They 
have  reported  exasperating  experiences 
that  Indicate  the  possibility  of  black- 
market  activities  In  the  sale  of  seat  space 
on  the  planes. 

Several  personal  experiences  of  my  own 
have  corroborated  that  which  others 
have  reported  to  me.  In  fact,  all  of  my 
air  trips  to  and  from  Maine  during  the 
past  year  have  been  marked  with  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  having  to  fight  for 
seats  at  originating  and  transfer  points — 
seats  that  have  been  reserved  and  con- 
firmed for  many  days  in  advance  of  the 
trips.  The  principal  offenders  have  been 
American  Airlines  and  Northeast  Air- 
lines. 

Because  this  is  a  period  of  the  expan- 
sion of  air  service  and  the  granting  of 
certificates  for  new  routes,  particularly 
feeder  lines,  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  air  lines,  I  sincerely  feel  that 
these  conditions  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
to  the  CAB  that  such  conditions  should 
be  investigated  and  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  certificates  on  new 
routes  should  be  granted  to  those  air- 
line companies  about  which  complaints 
of  inefficient  and  discourteous  service 
have  been  made — and  which  are  apply- 
ing for  new  routes. 

Fundamental  to  the  granting  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  convenience  and  necessity, 
an  air-line  company  must  prove  that  it 
Is  ready,  wiUing,  and  able  to  render  safe, 
efficient,  and  courteous  service  to  the 
public.  If  it  cannot,  or  will  not.  then 
the  application  for  the  certificate  should 
be  denied  or  the  certificate  should  be 
revoked. 


Obviously,  inefficiency  and  lack  of 
courtesy  by  &  company  over  an  existing 
route  should  have  a  bearing  on.  first, 
whether  that  company's  certificate  over 
the  existing  route  should  be  retained  or 
revoked;  second,  whether  another  com- 
pany should  be  granted  in  lieu  of  or  in 
competition  with,  a  certificate  over  the 
same  route  and  a  chance  to  render  the 
desired  efficiency  and  courtesy  in  service 
to  the  public;  and  third,  whether  com- 
panies or  certificate  holders,  guilty  of 
inefficiency  and  discourtesy,  should  be 
granted  the  right  to  operate  over  new 
additional  routes  for  which  they  have 
applied. 

There  are  Indications  of  the  need  for 
new  blood  in  the  commercial  air-trans- 
port field,  presently  dominated  by  quasi 
monopolies.  Perhaps  our  air  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  n  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  break  the.se  quasi  monopolies 
and  render  the  efficient  and  courteous 
service  that  the  public  is  entitled  to. 

The  CAB  has  failed  to  report  action 
in  this  matter  after  being  given  a  reason- 
able time  within  which  to  act.  Conse- 
quently. I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  act  where  the  administrative- 
executive  body  has  failed  and  to  investi- 
gate and  study  this  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  public  In  the  age  of  air  trans- 
portation. 

In  absence  of  satisfactory  action  by 
either  the  air  lines  or  the  CAB  in  the 
period  intervening  between  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  Congress  and  the  convening 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  I  shall  rein- 
troduce this  resolution  and  push  for 
action  by  the  new  Congress. 


Address     by     Senator     Gnffey     Before 
Political  Gathering  in  Harritbnrg,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PCNNSTIVAKU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  an  address 
which  I  made  recently  before  a  political 
gathering  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

LEST  WX  FOBCET 

Mow,  14  years  since  that  fateful  year 
when  the  American  people  rose  and  created 
the  New  Deal  with  the  aid  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  under  the  leadership  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  It  seems  fit  that  we 
should  recall  to  ourselves  and  the  country 
the  meaning  of  that  great  political  action. 

The  Wall  Street  panic  and  the  Hoover 
depression  were  the  result  of  national  fail- 
ure to  control  speculation  and  to  manage 
our  foreign  trade  and  Investments  with  ele- 
mentary common  sense.  The  result  was  the 
greatest  mass  unemployment  in  our  history, 
the  greatest  disaster  to  the  farmers  in  ova 
history,  the  greatest  failure  of  the  banking 
system  in  our  history.  We  faced  starvation 
In  the  midst  of  plenty,  despair  and  frustra- 
tion in  what  should  have  been  a  land  ct 


hope  and  glcn-y.  Our  hVKAntsa  system  bad 
failed,  our  saving*  w«re  destroyed,  and  Gor- 
emment  was  paralysed.  We  were  closer  to 
a  social  revolution  In  1932  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and 
there  was  no  man  wise  enough  to  foresee 
that,  within  a  few  short  years,  thanks  to 
the  New  Deal,  the  American  people  would 
have  raised  themselves  to  an  unparalleled 
height  of  power  and  prosperity. 

Let  us  not  forget  how  it  was  that  we  dealt 
with  that  crisis. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  New  Deal  was, 
above  all.  a  national  movement,  so  m\Kh  so 
that  in  1936  only  two  States  In  the  Union — 
Maine  and  Vermont— failed  to  cast  tbelr 
electoral  votes  for  President  Roosevelt.  It 
was  a  political  coalition  of  the  farmers,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Scuth  and  We»t.  with 
the  miners  and  the  Industrial  workers  of 
the  North  and  East.  Its  point  of  view  was 
national,  not  sectional,  and  there  are  men 
In  Congress  today  who  enjoy  the  power  and 
privileges  of  committee  chairmanahlps  as  a 
result  of  the  same  labor,  liberal,  and  New 
Deal  votes  which  they  now  deride  and  re- 
pudiate. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Mew  Deal 
checked  unemployment  and  laid  it  down  as 
a  national  policy  tliat  no  American  diould 
starve  in  this  bounteous  land.  Tbroxigh  th* 
rSRA.  WPA.  the  COC.  the  NTA.  PWA.  and 
other  measures  of  emergency  relief,  the  un- 
employed were  given  useful  work  at  fair 
wages  and  the  whole  Nation  benefited  from 
their  achievements.  Schools.  T>arks,  and 
playgrounds  were  but  a  few  of  these  and 
there  Is  not  a  county  In  the  United  States 
which  la  not  today  the  richer. 

Labor  benefited  directly  through  both  re- 
lief and  reemployment  measures.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  It  was  through  the  NIRA,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Act.  and  other  national 
measures  that,  for  the  first  time  In  our  his- 
tory, collective  bargaining  became  the  nils 
rather  than  the  exception  In  industrial  re- 
lations. Today  It  is  charged  that  labor  has 
abused  its  rights.  Perhaps  certain  sections 
of  organized  labor  have  done  so.  They  will 
learn  better,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  It  Is 
sounder  business  p>ollcy  to  have  satisfied  la- 
boring people  even  with  some  leaders  occa- 
sionally "rambunctious"  and  unreasonable 
than  to  have  the  Nation's  workers  cut  off 
as  a  market  for  business  by  sweatshop  wages. 
And  the  war  showed  us  that  It  Is  sounder 
national  policy  to  have  labor  strong  and  pro- 
ductive than,  as  was  the  case  In  France  be- 
fore Germany  struck,  sullen  and  disaffected. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  New  Deal  saved 
the  farmer.  The  drop  In  farm  prices  was 
checked  and  parity  became  the  established 
national  policy.  Salt  tears  were  shed  over 
the  killing  of  little  pigs  In  the  summer  of 
1933  from  eyes  that  had  remained  dry  as 
Death  Valley  when  farmers  were  evicted  and 
foreclosed  and  when  it  cost  more  to  harvest 
crops  than  the  crops  themselves  brought  in 
the  market.  Let  us  not  forget  the  AAA,  the 
SoU  Erosion  Act,  the  Farm  Security  Act,  the 
Tenant  Farmers  Act,  and  the  numerous  credit 
and  administrative  measxires  which  ended 
anarchy  on  the  farm  so  completely  that 
within  4  years  the  prairie  farmers  were  rid 
of  their  bankrupt  days,  paying  off  their  mort- 
gages, and  soon,  unmindful  of  former  mis- 
fortunes, returned  to  the  Republican  Party 
which  had  caused  them.  However,  let  those 
farmers  not  forget  that  it  was  the  bujrlng 
power  of  labor,  as  measured  by  Industrial 
pay  rolls,  which  ever  since  has  sustained  the 
farmers'  Income  and  underwritten  his  wel- 
fare and  security. 

Let  us  not  forget  that,  despite  tta  mnmr- 
ranted  opposition.  American  business  and  In- 
dustry benefited  mlghtUy  as  a  result  of  Umh 
and  other  measures.  The  closing  o^Ufe 
banks  was  followed  by  a  nnidi-iMeded  rWna- 
structlon  of  banking,  Insuranee  of  drpostts. 


JP 


The  unitea  AuiomoDue  woricers.  In 
line  with  new  CIO  iMlicy,  has  abandoned 
any  thought  cl  new  wage  increases  in 
favor  of  an  all-out  effort  to  preserve  the 
present  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
it  is  reported. 


S. 


Colonial  Army,  Commodore  Uriah  P.  Levy 
following  the  War  of  1812  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing the  abolition  of  bodily  punishment  In  the 
United  States  Navy.  Ten  thousand  Jews 
fought  on  both  sldea  in  the  Civil  War  and 
■even  earned  the   Congressional  Medal  of 


lueu  oi  course  me  united  States  will  accept 
its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  trusteeship. 

It  is  my  further  hope  that  not  only  the 
problem  of  this  group  of  100,000,  but  that  the 
problem  also  of  all  the  other  displaced  per- 
sons in  Etirope  may  be  promptly  solved.    It 
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financing  by  the  Ooremment  of  bousing  and 
coBatxxiction.  policing  of  the  securities  mar- 
kets, the  refonnatton  of  the  boUUng  com- 
panlM  system  at  private  utilities,  and  the 
•Umlaatkat  of  unfair  competttloo.  Bwlnf 
I  bat  the  proflu  of  bustDMs  rose  astro- 
ly.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Hew 
Deal  was  good  boslnwi  tor  big  burtntss  as 
wcU  as  for  the  fanasr  and  for  labor,  and  for 
mall  buatiMM.    In  tact,  evayuna  prospered. 

l«t  US  not  (orgct  the  great  mearara  of 
national  recotistnictlon  and  development 
vblcb  prepared  tis  ritally  for  the  ordeal 
of  war.  The  Oovemment-generated  power 
In  tbe  Tcanosce  Valley  and  at  Boulder  Dam. 
at  BonnanUa  and  Grand  Coulee,  made  pos- 
sible not  only  tba  great  var-munltlons  out- 
put but  also  tba  atomic  bomb. 

Let  t)s  not  forget  that  the  foreign  policies 
of  the  New  Deal — the  good-neighbor  policy 
In  Latin  America  and  the  grant  of  Inde- 
pendeoce  to  the  Philippines  In  particular- 
laid  th«  basis  at  our  suecesa  In  keeping  the 
war  out  at  tba  Western  ■nnlapfaere  and  in 
driving  Japan  out  of  OuwttaMt  Asia.  Let 
«•  not  forget  the  reciprocal  trading  agree- 
BMBt  by  which  we  gave  the  greater  part 
at  the  world  a  stake  in  our  welfare  and  re- 
ealvcd  access  to  the  world's  wealth,  consti- 
tuting the  great  economic  guaranty  of  our 
survtTal  in  the  war. 

At>ove  all.  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget 
tba  moral  and  spiritual  valiies  which  lay 
trthlnil  the  entire  New  Deal  and  its  national 
maaauraa.  In  tba  eariy  years,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  many  eooasrvatlves  to  l>ewall  the 
undermining  of  our  moral  stamina  and  the 
taaa  of  individual  inttlatlTe  due,  as  they  be- 
to  so-called  New  Deal  patemaliam 
realmentation.  These  prophets  of  doom 
gQ«  thrtr  answers:  to  north  Atrtca.  on  Gua- 
dalcanal, at  Casaino.  Salamo.  and  Anaio.  on 
Okinawa  and  Iwo  Jima.  on  tfae  beaches  of 
Umaaa^  and  ta  tba  Battla  of  the  Sulg*. 
llMf  tat  tiMir  aaawar.  too.  from  Amarlean 
labor  which  tumad  out  mountains  of  mu> 
alttons  for  evary  battle,  every  front,  every 
boaehhesd,  every  ally  in  a  world-wide  war. 

Let  tba  people  not  forget  the  years  of  Re- 
pablloan  ladlfierence  to  the  farmer,  the 
laborer  and  small  buaUMMman  from  1930- 
l»3a. 

Let  them  remember  the  14  yaars  of  Demo> 
«»attc  reeatabiuhment  of  the  common  good 
which  anil  continue  and  increase  only  un- 
der the  Democratic  leadership. 


Federation  of  Major  Groups  Interested 
in  Voluntary  Health  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or   MIMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  ilegislatite  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  portions  of  a 
atties  of  eight  articles  written  by  Mr. 
8i^  Oreenberg  for  the  Evening  Bul- 
letin of  Providence,  and  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  same  newspaper  on  the 
gobject  of  voluntary  health  funds. 

In  preparation  for  these  articles  Mr. 
Oreenberg  Interviewed  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
and  the  American  Cancer  Society  as  well 
as  many  authorities  in  the  fields  of  phil- 
anthrophy.  medicine,  public  health,  and 
public  welfare. 


Mr.  Greenberg's  repo-rt  is  designed  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  need  for  a  fed- 
eration of  the  major  groups  interested  in 
voluntary  health  agency  programs  to  be 
organised  much  the  ?nme  as  the  National 
War  Fund  and  Comn^mity  Chests  which, 
during  the  war,  conducted  one  campaign 
for  contributions  to  be  used  by  a  variety 
of  local  civic  as  well  as  various  war-relief 
groups  and  tha  USO. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  the  largest  of  the  voluntary 
health  agencies,  raised  $16,200,000  during 
its  1945  campaign,  and  has  now  a 
$30,000,000  leserve  it  has  been  unable  to 
spend.  Yet  all  voluntary  agencies  treat- 
ing and  conducting  research  on  heart 
ailments  cannot  collect  more  than 
$100,030  annually  to  combat  this  princi- 
pal cause  of  deaths  in  the  United  States. 
Diabetes  and  cancer  societies  are  simi- 
larly without  adequate  funds  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  great  number  of 
people  who  annually  suffer  or  die  from 
these  diseases. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  one  con- 
lilbution  to  one  health  fund  campaign 
and  the  allocation  of  funds  thus  collected 
to  various  agencies  in  amounts  propor- 
tionate to  the  incidence  and  the  need  for 
research  in  prevention  and  treatment  of 
the  various  diseases  would  bring  about  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  financial 
assistance  to  voluntary  agencies  and 
would  better  serve  the  health  needs  of 
the  country.  This  would  correct  the 
present  condition  under  which  the  Par- 
alysis Fofimdation  has  $130  to  spend  on 
each  case  of  polio  when  the  incidence — 
not  deaths— of  polio  Is  exceeded  annually 
45  times  by  deaths  from  heart  disease.  20 
times  by  deaths  from  cancer.  14  times  by 
deaths  from  cerebral  hemorrhage.  11 
times  by  deaths  from  kidney  disorders. 
7  times  by  deaths  from  pneumonia.  6  by 
deaths  from  tuberculosis,  and  4  by  dcath.s 
from  diabetes. 

In  1945  voluntary  funds  for  tubercu- 
losis cases  amounted  to  about  $22  per 
case,  for 'cancer  about  $5.70,  for  diabetes 
$0.05,  and  for  heart  diseases  $0.03. 

The  articles  further  point  out  that 
fund  raising  and  administrative  expenses 
would  be  reduced  were  a  single  group  to 
t)e  assigned  the  collection  and  allocation 
of  all  fimds,  thereby  freeing  more  money 
for  research  and  treatment. 

At  no  time  is  the  idea  expressed  in 
these  articles  that  a  Government  direc- 
tive was  needed  to  bring  about  the  unifi- 
cation of  all  these  agencies.  Rather  it  is 
hoped  agency  governing  boards  and  bet- 
ter-informed donors  will  create  a  popular 
sentiment  for  the  proposed  federation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  an  estimate 
made  of  the  cost  of  printing  this  matter 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  esti- 
mate of  cost  is  $450. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Providence    (R.  I.)    Evening 
Bulletin,  of  April  35,  1946] 

(By   Selig   Oreenberg) 

While  most  voluntary  agencies  fighting 
disease  have  been  starved  for  funds,  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
has  raised  $62,505,099.80  since  Its  founding  in 
1938  but  has  been  uaable  to  spend  much  more 
than  half  of  this  sum. 


The  principal  reason  for  the  foundation's 
failure  to  spend  a  larger  share  of  its  income 
Is  simple. 

Poliomyelitis  sUnds  In  fifty -second  place 
by  mortality  In  the  list  of  diseases  In  the 
United  States  and  Is  also  far  down  in  the  list 
on  the  basis  of  Incidence.  Although  crip- 
pling catised  by  pclio  often  entails  expensive 
treatment  and  care,  there  are  not  enough 
case?  to  require  the  spending  of  such  large 
sums  as  hare  been  collected  by  the  founda- 
tion through  the  most  highly  dramatized  and 
successful  fund-raising  venture  ever  devised 
In  the  health  field  In  this  country. 

E^■en  though  a  large  proportion  of  the 
funds  raised  through  the  annual  March  of 
Dimes  in  January  goes  for  research  and  ed- 
ucation, the  foundation  has  been  able  to 
spend  cnly  51. 7  percent  of  the  money  It  has 
collected  up  to  now. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  Infantile 
Paralysis  Foundation  was  obtaining  far  more 
money  than  it  knows  what  to  do  with,  organ- 
izations devoted  to  combating  heart  disease, 
cancer,  diabetes,  and  other  mass  killers  have 
been  forced  to  get  along  with  far  less  money 
than  they  shou!d  have  for  their  vitally  urgent 
tasks. 

These  and  many  other  facts  about  the 
present  lack  of  balance  In  the  voluntary 
health  work  field  In  the  United  States  and 
about  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  as  the  outstanding  example  of  the 
existing  disparity  between  need  and  resources 
are  brought  to  light  in  a  survey  made  by  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

The  facts  and  concltislons  brought  out  In 
this  article  all  apply  to  the  national  founda- 
tion, which  has  no  direct  connection  with  the 
Rhode  Island  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation. 
More  than  30  nationally  prominent  author- 
lUes  in  the  fields  of  medlctne,  public  health, 
public  welfare,  and  philanthropy  were  Inter- 
viewed by  this  Journal-Bulletin  reporter  In 
New  York.  Washington,  and  New  Haven  and 
extensive  sutisttcal  data  was  obtained  from 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paral- 
yslt,  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  United 
SUtes  Public  Health  Servlot,  and  the  United 
Bute*  Children's  Bureau.  Also  utlltaed  in 
the  survey  were  the  findings  of  a  recently 
published  3-year  study  of  voIuuUry  health 
Agencies  In  this  country  made  by  Selskar  M. 
Ounn  and  Dr  PhlUp  S,  Platt  and  financed  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  ^ 

Virtually  all  of  those  consulted  with  tba 
exception  of  officials  of  the  Infantile  Paralysis 
Foundation  agreed  that  the  foundation's 
huge  and  steadily  growing  reserve  was  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  when  considered  In 
relation  to  the  meager  funds  with  which 
other — and  far  more  Important  health 
agencies — have  had  to  get  along. 

The  facts  in  the  situation  speak  eloquently 
for  themselves.    Here  are  a  few  of  them : 

The  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation  last 
year  had  a  net  Income  of  $16,242,553.  Not 
only  did  It  collect  more  money  than  any  other 
voluntary  health  agency  In  the  United  States 
but  It  raised  In  1945  more  than  one-third  of 
all  the  funds  contributed  to  national  volun- 
tary health  agencies  in  this  country  and 
more  than  all  of  the  other  agencies,  except  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  put  to- 
gether. 

And  yet,  according  to  official  Government 
statistics,  there  was  an  average  of  only  8.662 
polio  cases  a  year  in  the  United  States  during 
the  1930-44  period  and  the  disease  caused  an 
average  of  1.017  deaths  a  year  during  this 
time.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  those  strick- 
en by  polio  are  permanently  crippled.  Ac- 
cording to  the  InXanlile  Paralysis  Founda- 
tion's own  figures,  which  are  questioned  In 
other  quarters,  there  are  now  about  125,000 
persons  in  this  country  requiring  some  form 
of  medical  care  for  disability  resulting  from 
polio. 

This  means  that,  even  on  the  basis  of  the 
foundation's  figiures,  It  raised  last  year  nearly 
$130  per  case. 


efficient,  and  courteous  service  to  tne 
public.  If  it  cannot,  or  will  not,  then 
the  application  for  the  certificate  should 
be  denied  or  the  certificate  should  be 
revoked. 


the  greatest  disaster  to  the  farmers  in  our 
history,  the  greatest  failure  of  the  banking 
system  in  otir  history.  We  faced  starvation 
In  the  midst  of  plenty,  despair  and  frustra- 
tion In  what  should  have  been  a  land  o( 


ranted  opposition.  American  business  and  la- 
dtistry  benefited  mightily  as  a  result  of  these 
and  other  measures.  The  closing  of^USfe 
banks  was  followed  by  a  much-needed  raetm- 
•truction  of  banking,  Insurance  of  depaatti^ 
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In  sharp  contrast  with  the  more  than  W2,- 
000,000  collected  since  1938  by  the  Infantile 
Paralysis  Foundation  Is  the  record  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  which  in  the  same 
period  took  In  a  total  of  $6,366,000.  In  1945, 
its  most  successful  year  to  date,  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  raised  $4,025,000. 

CANCEB  KHXS  ONZ  OUT  OF  DCHT 

Cancer  Is  estimated  to  have  killed  172,700 
persons  in  this  country  last  year.  Out  of 
every  eight  Americans  who  die,  one  dies  of 
cancer.  According  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimates,  there  are  now  at  least  700.000 
cancer  cases  In  this  cotmtry. 

In  1945,  when  Its  collations  were  nearly 
five  times  Its  previous  year's  Income,  the 
American  Cancer  Society  thus  raised  $5.70 
per  case. 

Next  to  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation, 
the  National  Tubercviloels  Association  Is  bet- 
ter off  financially  than  any  other  voluntary 
health  agency,  thanks  to  Its  extremely  suc- 
cessful annual  Christmas  Seal  sale.  Last 
year  It  raised  $15,000,000.  There  are  about 
680,000  persons  affected  by  tuberculosis  In 
this  country.  The  amount  collected  per  case 
Is  therefore  about  $32. 

Nowhere  as  well  off  are  sufferers  from 
diabetes.  This  disease  now  kills  about  34,000 
persons  a  year  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  660,000  diabetic 
cases.  But  all  the  voluntary  agencies  fight- 
ing diabetes  have  a  total  of  only  $30,000  a 
year  to  spend  on  this  vital  Job.  This  Is  less 
than  5  cents  per  case. 

RXAIT  DISEASX  HXAOa  LIST 

Ivan  worse  off  is  the  fight  against  heart 
disease,  the  No.  1  killer  In  this  country.  In 
1942,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  figures 
are  available.  394.915  persons  died  of  heart 
disease  In  the  United  Sutea.  Dils  was  nor* 
than  28  percent  of  all  deaths.  It  Is  eeU- 
mated  that  there  are  now  more  than  3,700,000 
Americans  suffering  from  heart  disease.  And 
yet  the  American  Heart  Association  was  able 
to  raise  only  $28,776  in  1944.  All  voluntary 
agencies  fighting  heart  disease  now  manage 
to  collect  a  total  of  about  $100,000  a  year, 
which  Is  lest  than  3  cents  per  case. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  glarlnf  dispro- 
portion In  the  voluntary  health  work  field — a 
lack  of  balance  in  which  an  agency's  success 
In  raising  money  obviously  depends  on  Its 
promotional  capacity  rather  than  the  rela- 
tive Importance  of  Its  work — will  be  discussed 
In  succeeding  articles  of  this  series.  So  will 
vnrlotu  authoritative  proposals  for  remedying 
the  situation.  Also  to  be  taken  up  In  detail 
will  be  other  aspects  of  the  operation  of  the 
Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation,  aside  from 
Its  phenomenal  success  In  raising  more 
money  than  It  can  usefully  spend. 

The  fovmdatlon  has  2,714  local  chapters 
throughout  the  country,  a  ratio  of  a  local 
chapter  per  approximately  each  3.3  new  pa- 
tients at  the  1930-44  rate  of  incidence  of 
polio.  Such  a  ratio  of  local  chapters  not  only 
causes  excessive  supervisory  expense  but  mili- 
tates against  a  proper  level  of  responsible 
and  effective  operation. 

So  sprawling  and  unwieldy  Is  the  organi- 
zation scattered  In  the  field  that,  according 
to  the  foundation's  own  admission.  It  did 
£ot  know  until  recently  what  the  expendi- 
tures and  assets  of  Its  chapters  were  and  has 
only  recently  undertaken  to  enforce  submis- 
sion of  audited  accounts  by  each  chapter. 
Even  now  there  are  still  sizable  gaps  In  the 
Information  which  the  foundation  Is  able  to 
supply  about  the  financial  condition  of  Its 
chapters. 

fIGUSES  nfCOMFLETX 

Although  Louis  C.  Haughey,  assistant  treas- 
tirer  and  comptroller  of  the  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis Foundation,  furnished  me  at  a  lengthy 
session  In  New  York  with  what  he  said  were 
the  latest  available  figures,  any  review  of  the 


finances  of  the  foundation  and  Its  chapters 
that  can  now  be  obtained  Is  still  not  as  com- 
plete as  could  be  desired.  Furthermore,  as 
the  foundation's  current  fiscal  year  does  not 
end  until  May  31,  1946,  expenditures  since 
June  1,  1945,  must  be  surmised  on  the  basis 
of  the  past  year's  costs.  But  the  survey  of 
the  foundation's  finances  which  appears  be- 
low is  nevertheless  the  most  complete  which, 
to  this  newspaper's  knowledge,  has  as  yet  ap- 
peared in  print. 

According  to  Mr.  Haughey,  the  foundation 
and  Its  chapters  raised  a  net  of  $42,879,722.59 
from  the  time  of  the  organization's  foimdlng 
in  1938  through  the  1945  March  of  Dimes. 
He  explains  that  by  net  he  means  the  amoxint 
split  between  the  foundation  and  Its  local 
chapters — roughly  speaking  on  a  50-50  ba- 
sis— after  fund-raising  expenses  of  7.4  per- 
cent had  been  deducted.  When  this  fimd- 
ralsing  cost  of  7.4  percent  is  computed  and 
added  to  the  net,  it  makes  a  gross  total  of 
$46,306,395.80  collected  through  1945. 

Foundation  officials  estimate  that  about 
$15,000,000  was  raised  In  the  January  1946 
March  of  Dimes.  This  Is  presumably  net. 
When  the  fund-raising  cost  of  7.4  percent  la 
added  to  this  year's  estimated  net  Income, 
It  makes  an  estimated  gross  of  $16,198,704. 

CXOSB   TOTAL    $62,505,099 

The  gross  grand  total  collected  by  the 
foundation  to  date  is  thus  $62,505,099^0. 
Of  this.  $4,635,377^21  represents  fund-raising 
costs,  leaving  net  collections  of  $S7jB79,- 
722.59. 

Of  the  net  of  $42,879,722.59  raised  through 
last  year.  $21,727,434.51  went  to  the  founda- 
tion, leaving  $21,152,268.08  to  the  local 
chapters.  The  slightly  larger  share  which 
accrued  to  the  foundation  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  In  addition  to  the  50  percent  of 
the  receipts  from  the  March  of  Dlinea,  It  also 
gets  .some  direct  donations. 

Through  May  31.  1945.  the  end  of  the  past 
fleeal  year,  the  foundation  actually  sptttt 
from  lU  befUmtng  $7,109,378.06  in  granta 
and  appropriations  for  reaeareh,  education, 
and  epidemic  aid  to  local  ehiMptara.  and  $1,- 
,  437.445.76  In  other  disbursements,  largely  tor 
administrative  expenses.  Thla  makes  total 
actual  expenditures  of  $8,54e.6a0J8.  leaving 
the  foundation  with  a  reserve  of  $ia,160,- 
«13.««asof  May  31, 1945.  The  word  "actual" 
Is  used  to  describe  expenditures  to  dis- 
tinguished funds  paid  out  as  apart  from  a 
$4,000,000  reserve  set  aside  for  epidemic  and 
other  emergencies  and  $2,782,390.97  in  au- 
thorlaed  but  undisbursed  granta  and  appro- 
priations which  the  foundation  lists  under 
expenditures  In  its  balance  sheet. 

Mr.  Haughey  admitted  that  reports  on  ex- 
penditures and  aasets  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing May  31,  1945,  had  been  received  by  the 
foundation  from  only  85.6  percent  of  its 
2,714  chapters.  But  the  reporting  chapters, 
he  said,  represent  95  percent  of  the  money 
raised  last  year. 

CHAPTZaS  SPEND  $10,825,330 

The  reporting  local  chapters  had  total 
assets  of  $9,835,197.95  as  of  May  31,  1945.  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Haughey.  When  assets  on  a 
similar  ratio  of  reserve  are  computed  for  the 
nonreporting  chapters  representing  5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  raised  in  1945,  it  makes  a 
total  reserve  by  the  local  chapters  of  $10,- 
326,957.85.  When  this  sum  is  deducted  from 
the  $21,152,288.08  received  by  the  local  chap- 
ters through  the  1945  March  of  Dimes,  It 
means  that  they  had  spent  $10,825,330.23. 

Thus,  the  foiuidatlon  and  Its  local  chap- 
ters spent  together  a  total  of  $19,372,151.08 
through  May  31,  1945,  and  had  left  $23,507, 
571.51.  When  the  $15,000,000  raised  In  Janu- 
ary 1946  Lb  added  to  this  sum,  it  makes  a 
reserve  grand  total  of  $38,507,571.51  for  the 
Foundation  and  its  chapters. 

Out  of  this  reserve  must  be  deducted  ex- 
penditures for  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year  starting 


June  1,  1945.  No  figures  on  such  expendi- 
tures will  be  available  until  the  foimdatlon** 
next  annual  report  Is  published,  and  they 
mtist  therefore  be  deduced  on  the  basis  of 
the  previous  year's  disbursements.  If  1944 
was  a  serious  epidemic  year,  with  6.000  more 
polio  cases  than  in  1945,  ^uch  a  surmise  Is 
conservative. 

In  the  year  ending  May  31,  1945,  the  foun- 
dation had  expenditures  of  $4,775,853.24,  In- 
cluding research  and  education  granta 
amounting  to  $2,108,674.52. 

But.  as  stated  above,  the  foundation  lists 
$2,782,390.97  In  authorized  but  ludisbursed 
grants  and  appropriations.  Research  and 
education  grants  and  appropriations  are 
usually  made  on  a  5-year  basis  but  are  paid 
out  at  the  rate  of  about  one-fifth  a'- year.  Of 
such  grants  and  appropriations  made  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  May  31.  1945,  a  total  of 
$1,719,556.74  was  undisbursed.  When  thia 
figure  is  deducted  from  the  listed  expendi- 
tures. It  reduces  the  foundation's  actual  ex- 
penditures for  the  past  fiscal  year  to  $3,066,- 
296.50. 

It  is  assumed  that  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  foundation  will  have  had  similar  ex- 
penditures. When  to  this  are  added  an 
allowance  of  $425,000  for  disbursement  of 
undisbursed  grants  made  in  the  1944-45 
fiscal  year  and  another  allowance  of  $300,000 
for  dlabunoMut  of  funds  appropriated  but 
unexpended  in  previous  years,  the  founda- 
tion wUl  have  had  expendltxurea  of  $3,781.- 
296.50  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  next  May  31. 

The  chapters  reporting  to  the  foundation 
had  total  expenditures  of  $4M5.792.49  dtir- 
Ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31.  IMS. 
When  expenditures  on  a  almllar  ratio  are 
computed  for  the  nonreporting  chapters 
representing  5  percent  of  the  raised  funds, 
it  makes  a  total  of  64.563.062.11  In  expendi- 
ture* by  the  local  chapters  in  the  past  ftocal 
year.  For  the  purpoaee  t€  the  preeeat  aon- 
putatlon  It  Is  Ukewlee  aMUwed  that  tha 
chapters  are  having  similar  eapendltwiB  la 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

When  the  total  estimated  eapendtturea  of 
$8,344,378  61  by  the  foundation  and  iU  local 
chapters  for  the  current  year  are  deducted 
from  the  reserve  of  $38.S07,571Uil.  it  leavea 
a  rcaenre  of  $30,169,182.60. 

Whea  theae  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
current  yea*  are  added  to  the  expendlttirea 
from  1986  through  May  81.  1946,  arrived  at 
on  the  basis  of  the  foundation's  own  figtires, 
we  get  an  expenditure  total  of  $27,716,639.69. 
Addition  to  this  of  the  64.626,877.21  In  fund- 
raising  costs  makes  a  dlsbiuaement  grand 
total  of  $32341,906.90,  or  61.7  percent  of  the 
amount  raised  as  against  a  reeervt  of  660,- 
163,192.90. 

As  can  be  readily  seen,  the  expenditure 
percentage  of  51.7  Is  arrived  at  by  ^eluding 
fund-raising  costs.  When  such  costs  are 
excluded  the  foundation's  reserve  exceeds 
Its  disbursements.  Incltidlng  administrative 
costs,  which  will  be  discussed  In  detaU  la 
a  later  article,  by  more  than  $3,000,000. 

Foundation  officials  have  argued  In  the 
past,  and  will  undoubtedly  do  so  again,  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  latest  March  of  Dimes 
cannot  properly  be  Included  in  the  reserve 
as  part  of  these  proceds  are  to  be  tised  to 
cover  expenses  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
Such  reasoning  is  questionable,  however,  as 
with  the  March  of  Dimes  occurring  In  Janu- 
ary and  the  foundation's  fiscal  year  not 
starting  until  June,  the  organization  vrlU 
always  be  a  year  ahead  in  receipts  over 
expenditures. 

In  his  survey  of  the  voltintary  health  work 
field,  Mr.  Oreenberg  talked  with  ofllclals  cf 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis and  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
f^ian  Interviewed  the  following  authorities  in 
the  field  of  philanthropy,  medlctne, 
health,  and  public  welfare: 


as  many  authorities  in  the  fields  of  phil- 
anthrophy.  medicine,  public  health,  and 
public  welfare. 


has  raised  $62,505X99.80  since  its  fo\indlng  in 
1938  but  has  been  uaable  to  spend  much  more 
than  half  of  this  sum. 


This  means  that,  even  on  the  basis  ol  the 
foundation's  figures,  it  raised  last  year  nearly 
9130  per  case. 


session  in  New  York  with  what  he  said  were 
the  latest  avaUable  flg\ire8,  any  review  of  the 


Out  of  this  reserve  must  be  deducted  ex- 
pendlttires  for  the  current  flsc«l  year  starting 


the  fteld  of  philanthropy,  medicine,  pubtto 
l^alth,  and  ptibllc  welfare: 
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Wlnthrop  W.  Aldrlch.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chase  National  Bank 
t>f  New  York  and  president  of  the  National 
War  Fund. 

Gerard  Swope,  former  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.;  honorary  president  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  and  chairman 
of  the  budget  committee  of  the  National  War 
Fund. 

Harold  J.  Seymour,  general  manager  of  the 
National  War  Fund  and  national  campaign 
manager  for  the  U30. 

Ra!ph  H,  Blancbard.  executive  director  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils. 

Dr.  James  B.  Murphy,  director  of  cancer 
rerearch  for  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research. 

Dr  Philip  S.  Piatt,  executive  director  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  and  co- 
author of  the  recently  published  study  of 
Voluntary  Health  Agencies,  financed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  vice  president  and 
■tatistlcian  of  tho  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Health  Council  executive  committee  which 
sponsored  the  above  study. 

Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  professor  emeritus  of 
public  health  at  the  Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine  and  retired  director  of  the  Yale 
Public  Health  School. 

Dr.  Ira  V.  Hiscock.  professor  of  public 
health  at  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Health  Council. 

Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot.  Associate  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau. 

Dr  R.  R.  Spencer,  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  in  Washington. 

Congresswoman  Prancxs  P.  Bolton  of 
Ohio,  for  many  years  a  leading  figure  In  pub- 
lic health  nursing  activities. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Armstrong,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Infectious  Ehs'ases  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 

George  St.  J.  Perrott.  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Public  Health  Methods  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 

Dr.  Abram  Daley,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Health  Services  of  the  United  Sutes  ChU- 
dren's  Fureau. 

Miss  Mary  Taylor.  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Reports  of  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau. 

Robert  E.  Bonday,  director  of  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly  and  former  national 
administrator  of  American  Red  Cross  services 
Xor  the  armed  forces  and  veterans. 

Paul  Reed,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau,  nonprofit  organ- 
ization set  up  by  the  various  social  agencies 
to  evaluate  their  work  and  press  for  reces- 
sary  reforms  in  their  operations. 

Bradley  Buell.  executive  editor  of  Survey 
Midmonthly,  leading  national  social  work 
magaxine. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Greenlierg  discussed  the 
work  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Infan- 
tile Paralysis  with  a  number  of  prominent 
orthopedic  surgeons,  who  requested  that 
their  names  not  be  tiaed. 

(From  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening 
Bulletin  of  AprU  26,  1946] 

(This  Is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Greenberg.) 

Pooling  of  the  present  separate  and  com- 
petitive fund-raising  drives  of  the  variovis 
viluntary  health  agencies  into  a  single,  imi- 
fled.  Nation-wide  health  fund  campaign  as  a 
more  effective  and  economical  method  of  en- 
listing the  support  of  the  American  people 
In  the  fight  ai^alnst  disease  and  of  distribut- 
ing that  support  according  to  need  is  favored 
by  a  number  of  nationally  known  authorities. 

In  urging  replacement  of  the  present  con- 
fusing multiplicity  of  appeals  by  a  federated 
campaign,  these  men  streaaed  the  need  for 
•n  inugrated  and  well-balanced  voluntary 
liealth  program  which  would  be  concerned 


with  the  total  health  of  the  community 
rather  than  any  sp>eclalized  disease  and 
assure  the  contributor  that  his  dollar  would 
be  used  where  it  could  do  the  most  good. 

An  important  guidepost  on  the  road  toward 
such  a  program,  several  of  those  interviewed 
emphasized,  was  provided  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  National  War  Fund  and  of  the 
widespread  net  of  local  community  chests 
which  in  Joint  drives  during  the  war  years 
raised  a  total  of  $750,000,000  for  home-front 
and  war-front  needs. 

ENDORSED  BT    LEADERS 

Among  those  who  endorsed  the-  idea  of  a 
federated  set-up  in  the  voluntary  health  field, 
by  gradual  steps,  if  necessary,  and  with  pos- 
sible extension  later  to  include  national  pub- 
lic welfare  agencies,  were  the  following: 

Wlnthrop  W.  Aldrich.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chase  National  Bank 
of  New  York  and  president  of  the  National 
War  Fund.  ♦ 

Gerard  Swope,  former  president  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  honorary  president  of 
Community  Chests  and  Coxincils.  and  chair- 
man of  the  budget  committee  of  the  National 
War  Fund. 

Dr.  Philip  S.  Piatt,  executive  director  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
coauthor  of  the  recently  published  3-year 
study  of  Voluntary  Health  Agencies  financed 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Harold  J.  Seymour,  general  manager  of 
the  National  War  Fund  and  national  cam- 
paign manager  for  the  USO. 

Ralph  H.  Blanchard,  executive  director  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils. 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  vice  president  and 
statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Health  Council  executive  committee  which 
sponsored  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  study 
of  voluntary  health  agencies. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Spencer,  director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Abram  Daley,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Health  Services  of  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  • 

George  St.  J.  Perrott,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Public  Health  Methods  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Serylce. 

SOME   QUAUrr    AFPBOVAI. 

Several  of  the  others  interviewed  expressed 
qualified  approval  of  the  idea  of  federation, 
their  objections  being  based  on  questioning 
the  practicability  of  such  a  step  in  the  im- 
mediately foreseeable  future  or  some  of  its 
technical  details  rather  than  its  desirability 
or  logic. 

The  logic  of  the  idea  of  federation  is  in- 
deed irrefutable. 

Under  the  National  War  Fund  and.  for 
some  ao  years  previous  to  the  war  imder  the 
commimity-chest  system,  the  motto  has 
been  teamwork  among  agencies  serving  the 
community  and  apportionment  of  funds 
through  budgeting  on  the  basis  of  relative 
need  as  determined  through  objective  ap- 
praisal of  the  work  done  by  the  various 
agencies  and  of  the  needs  of  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

In  striking  contrast  is  the  antiquated,  com- 
petitive, hit-or-miss  system  still  prevailing 
in  the  voluntary  health  field. 

Each  of  the  dozen  or  so  major  voluntary 
health  agencies  and  of  the  numerous  organ- 
Isr.tlons  operating  on  the  local  level  is  con- 
cerned with  a  single  disease  and  Is  out  to 
'  get  as  much  money  for  it  as  it  possibly  can. 
With  each  agency  preoccupied  with  its  frac- 
tion of  the  health  problem,  there  is  no  ma- 
chinery for  critical  appraisal  of  the  total 
problem  or  for  filling  existing  gaps. 

In  the  1944-45  fiscal  year,  the  national  vol- 
untary health  agencies  obtained  a  total 
of  $48,100,000  in  contributions.  Of  this 
amount,  more  than  $16,000,000  was  raised  by 
the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation,  which 
deals  with  a  dlseaae  decidedly  minor  in  char« 


acter.  About  $15,000,000  was  collected  by 
the  National  Tuljerculosls  Association,  an  or- 
ganization combating  a  disease  showing 
definite  signs  of  receding  and  leveling  off. 
Only  about  a  third  of  the  total  went  to 
agencies  fighting  heart  disease,  cancer,  dia- 
betes, nephritis,  and  other  ailments  with 
high  mortality  rates. 

APPE.«L    TO    EMOTION 

The  average  layman,  beset  by  a  confusing 
multiplicity  of  causes,  is  hardly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  choose  the  most  worth  while  in  terms 
of  scientific  need.  There  Is  naturally  a  limit 
to  what  he  can  contribute,  and  all  too  often 
the  appeal  to  his  heart  rather  than  his  head 
Is  the  quickest  yfaj  to  his  pocketbook. 

But  appeal  to  emotion  is  a  poor  guide  to 
giving  and  an  even  poorer  criterion  of  worth. 

As  Dr.  Piatt,  one  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  the  voluntary  public  health  fie:d  in 
the  country,  cogently  puts  it:  "Getting 
money  Is  in  itself  no  proof  of  anything  ex- 
cept that  the  public  has  been  persuaded  to 
give  it — as  it  has  been  persuaded  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  patent  medicines  and 
gimracks." 

The  extreme  disparity  between  the  phe- 
nomenal fund-raising  success  of  the  Infan- 
tile Paralysis  Foundation  and  the  income  of 
the  American  Heart  Association,  which  in 
1944  was  able  to  collect  only  $28,776,  is  re- 
garded by  Dr.  Piatt  "as  startling  as  it  is 
significant." 

Dr.  Piatt  also  likes  to  emphasize  the  con- 
trast between  the  present  disparate  assort- 
ment of  voluntary  health  agencies,  specializ- 
ing in  more  than  a  dozen  different  organs  of 
the  human  body,  and  city  or  State  health 
departments.  "The  voters,  he  points  out, 
could  not  be  Induced  for  a  moment  to  run  a 
health  department  for  a  single  disease  or  a 
collection  of  independent  departments  for 
specialized  diseases. 

AGENCIES  HOSTILE 

The  book  which  Dr.  Piatt  wrote  together 
with  the  late  Selskar  M.  Gunn,  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  built  up 
a  formidable  case  for  federation  in  the  volun- 
tary health  field.  It  was  received,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  with  open  hostility  by  the  agen- 
cies which  now  get  a  far  greater  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  private  philanthropy  for  health 
work  than  they  would  be  entitled  to  under  a 
system  of  scientific  budgeting. 

But  Dr,  Piatt  is  not  discouraged.  He  said 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  agencies  which 
had  staked  out  private  "gold  mines"  for 
themselves  would  be  the  last  to  agree  to 
give  up  their  vested  interests  for  "uncertain 
diggings."  He  believes  that,  while  the  time 
may  not  be  ripe  at  once  for  a  single  national 
health  fund,  unification  will  come  "by  evolu- 
tion rather  than  revolution,"  with  a  start 
D&ade  first  on  a  demonstration  basis  on  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  Aldrlch,  Mr.  Swope,  and  Mr.  Seymour 
fall  back  on  the  lessons  learned  through  the 
National  War  Fund  in  their  advocacy  of  fed- 
eration in  the  voluntary  health  field.  The 
National  War  Fund— the  first  federated  phU- 
anthropic  effort  on  a  national  scale — ran  its 
final  campaign  last  fall  and  is  liquidating 
its  activities  this  year,  but  they  feel  that  the 
spirit  and  procedures  should  be  retained  and 
further  developed  in  peacetime. 

"One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
National  War  Fund,"  Mr.  Aldrlch  declared, 
"was  the  manner  in  which  it  brought  about 
unity  between  the  various  religious,  racial, 
and  economic  groups  and  between  the  var- 
ious sections  of  the  country.  I  think  that 
if  this  kind  of  unity  can  be  continued  In  the 
postwar  period  it  would  be  a  very  advani;a- 
geous  thing." 

The  National  War  Fund,  he  said,  has  not 
only  widely  extended  the  frontiers  of  or- 
ganized philanthropy  but  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  and  advantages  ol  fi^-d- 
erated  effort. 
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ALMOCH  FOR  OOOaOIMATION 

The  War  Fund  Included  many  agencies  de- 
voted to  the  war  effort  and  to  foreign  relief 
work,  the  latter  of  which  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  President's  War  Relief  Control  Board. 
Now  that  tx>th  this  board  and  the  War  Fund 
are  going  out  of  existence,  Mr.  Aldrlch  feels 
that  "a  national  effort  of  similar  character 
should  now  l>e  concentrated  in  the  domestic 
field,"  with  both  health  and  welfare  agen- 
cies uniting  in  coordinated  fund-raising  and 
budgeting. 

Mr.  Swope  said  he  was  unqualifiedly  in 
favor  of  a  health  agency  federation  along 
the  pattern  established  by  the  cOTnmunity 
chests  and  the  National  War  Fund. 

Besides  achieving  a  distribution  of  donated 
money  "according  to  need  rather  than  dra- 
matic appeal,"  Mr.  Swope  declared,  federated 
fund-raising  would  end  the  present  confu- 
sion which  leaves  to  the  lay  donor  the  choice 
of  the  most  worth-while  charity,  and  would 
reduce  campaign  expenses  and  overhead.  He 
admitted  that  a  period  of  education  might  be 
needed  before  unification  can  be  achieved. 
Just  as  considerable  preparatory  work  was 
required  before  the  community  chest  Idea 
became  widely  accepted,  but  said  he  regarded 
education  and  study  toward  such  a  goal  as 
most  desirable. 

"Federation  obviotisly  means  a  better  bal- 
anced program  all  around,"  Mr.  Seymour 
said.  "You  can  get  things  In  their  proper 
relationship,  which  you  never  can  do  under  a 
system  of  Independent  agencies.  Federation 
makes  for  unity  and  mutual  understanding, 
for  economy  of  effort  and  for  economy  of 
fund-raising  and  promotion  expenses.  It 
makes  It  possible  for  the  Individual  giver  to 
do  a  more  Intelligent  giving  Job  and  to  budget 
his  philanthropy  more  effectively." 

BESEARCH   IMPLIED 

Mr.  Blanchard.  who  directs  the  agency  co- 
ordinating the  activities  of  community  chests 
throughout  the  country,  declared  that  "natu- 
rally we  believe  In  federation;  "that's  our  field 
of  work." 

"That  implies  research  and  study  to  de- 
termine need."  he  said,  "it  Implies  the  prin- 
ciple of  budgeting  and  Joint  approach  to  the 
problems  of  public  relations  money  raising, 
etc.  As  to  the  specific  application  of  these 
general  principles  to  the  national  picture, 
my  Judgment  Is  that  It  would  take  time  for 
the  situation  In  detail  to  develop.  I  believe 
that  over  a  period  of  time  the  basic  principles 
of  federation  would  become  more  and  more 
accepted  on  the  national  level." 

Dr.  Dublin,  who  has  long  been  an  advocate 
of  voluntary  health  work  Integration,  feels 
that  only  through  federation  can  be  accom- 
plished the  kind  of  planning  essential  for  an 
over-all  campaign  for  life  and  he«dth  con- 
servation and  for  a  wiser  and  more  economi- 
cal use  of  funds  under  skilled  professional 
direction. 

Deploring  what  he  regards  as  "a  trend  to- 
ward vested  Interests"  and  the  degeneration 
In  some  instances  of  enthusiasm  to  serve 
the  publio  "into  a  desire  to  preserve  a  going 
Institution,"  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
voluntary  health  agencies  would  not  let 
aelfish  considerations  stand  In  the  way  of 
better  service  to  the  American  people  in  co- 
operation with  governmental  health 
agencies. 

The  vital  need  for  better  coordination  of 
private  and  governmental  health  activities 
was  stresaed  In  particular  by  Dr.  Spencer, 
Dr.  Daley  and  Mr.  Perrott,  all  of  whom  come 
In  frequent  contact  with  volimtary  agencies 
In  their  capacity  as  Government  offlclals.  All 
three  said  they  were  In  favor  of  "rationalisa- 
tion" of  the  volvmtary  health  field,  with  Joint 
fund  raising  and  budgeting,  so  as  to  eetabUah 
a  far  more  equitable  relationablp  than  now 
exists  between  the  relative  standing  of  dis- 
eases and  the  funds  available  for  combating 
them. 


(Ptam  the  Providence  (R.  L)  Evening  Bulle- 
tin of  AprU  27,  1946) 

(This  la  the  third  of  a  serlee  of  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Greenberg.) 

"I  wish  I  knew  how  much  Is  too  much." 

Spokesmen  for  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis  frequently  quote  this 
statement  by  their  president,  Basil  O'Connor, 
in  strongly  denying  ttiat  the  foundation  and 
its  local  chapters  are  acctunulatlng  too  large 
a  reserve. 

But  what  are  the  facts? 

While  it  Is  hard  to  state  with  alwolute  cer- 
tainty in  the  case  of  an  epidemic  disease 
such  as  polio  "how  much  Is  too  much,"  the 
facts,  based  on  medical  statistics,  on  the 
opinion  of  public  health  experts  and  on  the 
foundation's  own  financial  statement,  con- 
tiavert  Its  denial  that  it  has  too  much  money. 

Criticism  of  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Founda- 
tion should  not,  of  coxirse,  be  construed  as 
designed  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  posi- 
tive accomplishments  which  the  organiza- 
tion has  to  Its  credit.  The  foundation  and 
its  chapters  have  made  great  strides  In  per- 
fecting the  treatment  and  care  of  the  victims 
of  paralysis  and  In  alleviating  much  of  the 
human  suffering  which  crippling  causes. 
Through  large  grants,  the  foundation  has 
Inaugurated  Important  research  in  the  field 
of  virxis  infection.  Granted  all  this,  the  ques- 
tion at  Issue  still  remains,  however,  whether 
the  organization  should  be  allowed  a  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  American  generosity  far  In 
excess  of  the  relative  Importance  of  the 
disease  It  was  set  up  to  combat. 

The  March  of  Dimes  has  from  the  begin- 
ning greatly  profited  from  the  prestige  which 
the  late  President  Roosevelt's  auspices  gave 
It.  The  President's  own  infirmity  and  the 
courage  with  which  he  strove  to  overcome  it 
gave  the  drive  a  imique  and  sentimental 
character,  gaining  for  it  support  from  many 
and  varied  quarters  and  dramatizing  to  an 
unusual  degree  what  is  essentially  a  com- 
paratively rare  disease.  A  dynamic  money- 
raising  technique  based  on  an  appeal  for  very 
small  contributions,  combined  with  the  uni- 
versal response  which  crippled  children 
evoke,  have  brought  the  Infantile  Paralysis 
Foundation  a  financial  success  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  voluntary  health 
work  In  the  United  States. 

As  was  shown  In  the  first  at  tide  of  this 
series,  the  foundation  has  raised  $62,505.- 
099.80  since  its  founding  in  1938,  but  has 
been  able  to  spend  only  51.7  percent  of  the 
money,  and  Is  now  left,  with  its  chapters, 
with  a  reserve  of  more  than  $30,000,000. 

Whether  such  a  reserve  Is  too  large  is  a 
question  which  can  be  considered  from  two 
angles — (a)  the  relative  standing  of  polio 
and  its  consequent  rightful  share  of  the 
amount  made  avaUable  by  philanthropy  for 
health  work,  and  (b)  the  absolute  financial 
requirements  of  such  a  disease  as  polio,  on 
the  basis  of  past  exi)erlence  with  It,  and 
regardless  of  other  health  needs  which  far 
surmount  It. 

As  there  Is  a  limit  even  to  American  gen- 
erosity, the  first  criterion  la  obviously  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  only  salient  one. 
Spokesmen  for  the  InfantUe  Paralysis  Pqjin- 
dation  brush  it  aside,  however,  as  if  any 
disease  other  than  polio  was  no  concern  of 
theirs  and  their  only  function  was  to  guard 
their  private  domain  against  any  infiltrating 
attacks.  But  even  when  the  problem  is  con- 
sidered from  their  own  Isolationist  point  of 
view,  there  is  ample  ground  for  questioning 
the  need  for  a  $30,000,000  reserve. 

RBJiTIVX  FLACI  AiaiAOT  NSCtnSED 

The  relative  place  of  polio  in  the  list  of 
dliMnafw  in  the  United  States  baa  already 
been  discussed. 

Here  la  Jtist  one  more  figure:  At  the  aver- 
age rate  of  8.662  polio  caaes  a  year  during 
tbe  1930-44  period,  the  incidence  of  this  dls- 
eaae— ^not  the  niunber  of  deaths  from  it- 
was  exceeded  annually  46  times  by  deatha 
(torn  heart  dlseaaa.  ao  tlmea  by  dcatba  from 


cancer,  14  tlmea  by  deatha  from  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  11  times  by  deatha  from  kidney 
dieeaaea,  7  times  by  deatha  from  pneiunonia, 
6  timaa  by  deatha  from  tuberculosis,  and  4 
times  by  deaths  from  diabetes. 

In  asserting  that  the  Infantile  Paralyaia 
Poimdation  needed  all  the  money  it  could  get, 
George  H.  LaPorte,  its  director  of  public  re- 
lations, declared  it  was  "conaervatlvely  eatl- 
mated"  that  there  are  at  least  125,000  per- 
sons in  this  ooimtry  requiring  some  care  for 
the  effects  of  polio. 

LaPorte  said  the  foundation  arrived  at  this 
figure  in  this  way;  The  average  numlier  ol 
cases  per  year  is  about  10.000.  Ak>out  25  pe»^ 
cent,  or  2,500  a  year,  suffer  a  marked  disa- 
bUity  in  the  form  of  orthopedic  deformities 
or  residual  paralysis.  The  average  age  when 
polio  is  contracted  Is  9.  when  the  average  life 
expectancy  is  60.  This  means  that  2.500  of 
each  year's  polio  victinu  will  require  con- 
tinuing aid  in  some  measure  for  aixnit  60 
years. 

The  foundation  proceeds,  by  the  way,  on  a 
policy  that  no  one  ia  too  rich  to  be  denied 
aid  If  be  Is  strlcicen  by  polio.  "We  don't 
operate  as  a  welfare  agency,  where  an  appli- 
cant has  to  be  Indigent  to  become  eligible." 
said  LaPorte.  Polio  can  be  an  extremely  ex- 
pensive disease,  and  we  like  to  feel  that  peo- 
ple contributing  to  the  March  of  Dimes  look 
upon  it  as  a  form  of  insurance." 

In  the  opinion  of  several  authorities,  this 
policy  Is  contrary  to  all  modern  social  wti- 
fare  philosophy  by,  first,  ignoring  the  para- 
mount duty  of  governmental  agencies  to  fur- 
nish health  service  and,  secondly,  disregard- 
ing the  question  of  abUity  to  pay  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  fimds  raised  through  contri- 
butions. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  aver- 
age annual  incidence  of  polio  was  8.662  for 
the  1930-44  period.  Figvu-es  for  the  1916-44 
period  complied  by  the  Infantile  Paralysis 
Foiuidatlon  itaelf  give  an  average  of  7.115 
cases  a  year,  even  thotigh  this  period  In- 
cludes the  1916  epidemic,  the  worst  on  rec- 
ord, when  there  were  27363  cases.  Founda- 
tion officials  admit  that  a  rise  In  the  inci- 
dence of  the  disease  in  the  past  few  years 
may  be  at  least  partly  attributed  to  better 
diagnosis  resulting  from  greater  awareneaa 
of  the  symptoms  of  polio  on  the  part  of  both 
physicians  and  the  public. 

One  of  the  booklets  on  polio  published  by 
the  foundation  itaelf  says  that  of  every  100 
persons  contracting  the  disease,  50  wUl  re- 
cover completely  and  be  none  the  worse  for 
their  experience,  25  to  30  wiU  show  slight 
after  affects  but  not  enough  to  Interfere  with 
their  leading  a  practically  normal  life,  15  to  20 
WiU  be  left  seriously  crippled,  and  6  to  10 
wUl  die. 

OBTHOfamC  FHTSICIANS'  VIEWS 

Several  orthopedic  physicians  consulted 
by  the  Jotimal-BuUetln  said  that  about  76 
out  of  every  100  persons  stricken  by  poUo 
usually  recovered  within  6  to  8  weeks,  that 
from  about  10  to  20  are  permanently  af- 
fected with  some  form  of  paralysis,  and 
about  5  die. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  15.  rather 
than  25  percent  Is  the  more  authoritative 
figure  for  the  proportion  of  those  affected 
permanently  by  polio.  When  this  percentage 
la  applied  against  the  average  of  7.115  caaea 
for  the  past  30  years  and  multiplied  by  CO, 
the  average  life  expectancy  from  the  age  the 
disease  is  most  frequently  contracted,  we 
get  about  64,000— and  not  ia5/X>0— aa  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
United  States  now  requiring  some  care  for 
the  effects  of  polio. 

Polio,  aa  WiU  be  pointed  out  In  a  lat^ 
article,  la  by  no  meana  the  only  diieasa 
crippling  children  and  not  even  the  leading 
cause  of  orthopedic  and  other  deformltlaa. 

"Should  we  have  anotber  epidemic  lOcli 
ac  1816,  with  mora  tban  27,000  caaes."  La- 
Porte aaid,  "aU  the  aoncy  now   held   by 


multiplicity  of  appeals  by  a  federated 
cunpalcn.  these  men  ctrsMSd  the  need  for 
•n  integrated  and  well-balanced  voluntary 
bealtb  prograin  which  woxild  be  concerned 


of  $48,100,000  In  contributions.  Of  this 
amount,  more  than  $16,000,000  was  raised  by 
the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation,  which 
deals  with  a  disease  decidedly  minor  In  char- 


only  widely  extended  the  frontiers  of  iJt- 
ganlzed  philanthropy  but  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  and  advantages  of  fcfd- 
erated  effort. 
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the  national  foundation  and  the  chapters 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  cope  with  it  at 
the  average  minimum  cost  of  91.000  per  case." 

This  figure  of  an  average  minimum  cost 
of  91.000  per  case  is  also  questioned  by 
orthopedic  physicians.  One  surgeon  who 
has  handled  many  polio  cases  said  that  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  there  were 
901  cases  of  polio  during  the  1944  epidemic, 
a  total  of  $97,000  was  spent  that  year  for 
their  treatment  by  the  local  chapter.  This  Is 
an  average  cost  of  about  $330  per  case. 

At  this  rate,  assuming  the  foundation  had 
to  pay  the  cost  of  every  single  case,  it  would 
have  to  spend  $8,640,000  In  the  case  of  the 
recurrence  cf  an  epidemic  such  as  that  of 
1916.  the  worst  on  record. 

Thl«^um  is  only  about  half  of  what  was 
raised  by  the  foundation  last  year. 

It  ts  less  than  one-third  of  the  reserve 
now  held  by  the  foundation  and  Its  chapters. 

While  no  one  knows  when  a  severe  epidemic 
wUl  or  will  not  strike,  the  average  Incidence 
of  polio  for  the  past  30  years  has  been  only 
slightly  more  than  one-fovirth  of  the  number 
at  cases  In  the  1916  epidemic. 


I  From  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulle- 
tin   of    AprU    29,    1946] 

(This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Greenberg.) 

The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paral3rsls  and  its  local  chapters  spend  for 
fund-raising  7  4  cents  out  of  every  dollar  they 
collect. 

The  fund-raising  costs  are  aside  from  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  foundation,  amounted  last  year  to  17  2 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent.  In  the  case 
of  the  money  spent  by  the  chapters  them- 
selves, administrative  expenses  were  6.9  cents 
for  every  dollar. 

In  other  words,  out  of  every  dollar  donated 
through  the  March  of  Dimes  only  75.4  cents 
went  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ac- 
tually collected  If  that  dollar  was  spent 
through  the  foundation  Itself,  which  gets 
half  of  the  funds  raised  through  the  annual 
appeal.  Out  of  every  dollar  spent  locally 
through  the  chapters,  85.7  cents  went  for  the 
aid  of  victims  of  polio. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  man  widely  regarded 
as  the  outstanding  authority  In  the  country 
on  philanthropic  fund-raising  techniques, 
the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation's  fund- 
raising  costs  are  excessive. 

This  man  Is  Harold  J.  Seymour,  general 
manager  of  the  National  War  Fund  and  na- 
tional campaign  manager  for  the  USO.  Be- 
fore taking  over  the  direction  of  these  two 
Nation-wide  drives  he  was  connected  for  24 
years  with  the  John  Price  Jones  Corp.,  con- 
sidered the  leading  firm  of  fund-raising  and 
publicity  experts  in  the  United  States. 

"I  consider  a  fund-raising  cost  of  7.4  per- 
cent as  too  high  for  a  broad  appeal  for  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money,"  Mr.  Seymour 
told  me. 

The  National  War  Fund,  which  raised 
1120.000.000  In  1943  and  $90,000,000  last  year. 
spends  $1,200,000  a  year  for  fund-raising  and 
administration.  This  Is  0.95  cent  per  dollar 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  raised  in  1943 
and  1.3  cents  per  dollar  on  the  basis  of  the 
proceeds  of  last  year's  drive. 

LOCAL  COSTS   CTTID 

In  addition  to  the  National  War  Fund's 
combined  fund-raising  and  administrative 
costs  on  the  national  level.  Its  local  branches 
have  similar  costs,  which  are  reported  to 
Tary  greatly.  In  1944.  the  United  Rhode 
Island  War  Fund  spent  2.89  cents  out  of 
evvy  dollar  for  fund-raising  and  adminis- 
tration. 

It  thus  appears  that  out  of  every  dollar 
raised  in  Rhode  Island  for  the  National  War 
Fund,  which  covered  local  community  funds 
a^  well  as  national  and  foreign  relief  agen- 
cies, only  slightly  more  than  4  cents  went  for 
fund-raising  and  administration  as  against 
7.4  cents  spent  for  fund-ralclng  alone  by  the 


Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation  and  Its  chap- 
ters. 

Mr.  Seymour  admitted  that  "the  amount 
you're  after  affects  the  percentage  of  fund- 
ralslng  costs,"  so  that  an  organization  which 
raises  $16,000,000  would  be  expected  to  have 
proportionately  higher  fund  raising  expenses 
than  one  collecting  $90,000,000.  But  he 
added.  In  discussing  the  March  of  Dimes,  that 
"studies  have  proven  that  It  Isn't  economi- 
cally feasible  to  run  any  campaign  In  which 
you  ask  for  contributions  averaging  fess  than 
$2." 

The  national  headquarters  of  the  Infantile 
Paralysis  Fotmdatlon  spends  for  fund-raising 
1.7  percent  of  the  total  amount  collected, 
while  the  local  chapters  spend  an  additional 
5.7  percent. 

According  to  a  spokesman  fcr  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  funds  raised  by  tnat  organi- 
zation are  divided  as  follows:  60  percent  goes 
to  the  State  branches  and  40  percent  to  the 
national  headquarters;  of  Its  share  of  40  per- 
cent, national  headquarters  spends  25  per- 
cent for  research,  9  percent  for  a  national 
education  and  service  program,  and  6  percent 
for  fund-raising  and   overhead. 

PROVIDES   POUO   RESEABCH 

The  primary  function  of  the  local  chap- 
ters of  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation 
is  to  provide  aid  for  polio  victims  by  paying 
for  hospitalization  and  medical  and  nurs- 
ing service  and  furnishing  orthopedic  ap- 
pliances. The  principal  function  of  the  na- 
tional foundation  is  to  finance  research 
into  the  cause,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
polio;  provide  funds  for  the  training  of 
physicians,  nurses,  and  physical  therapists, 
and  assist  chapters  in  epidemic  emergencies 
by  helping  pay  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  polio  victims. 

The  figures  on  fund-raising  costs  are  those 
furnished  by  the  foundation.  The  per- 
centage of  administrative  costs  was  arrived 
at  on  the  basis  of  the  foundation's  own 
financial  statement.  In  both  cases,  the  fig- 
ures are  extremely  conservative. 

About  $6,000,000  of  the  $16,242,553  raised 
by  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation  In 
1945  was  obtained  in  collections  made  in 
motlon-plctvire  theaters  and  was  presented 
to  the  foundation  by  the  motion-picture 
Industry  In  a  lump  sum.  Foundation  ofB- 
cials  were  vague  when  questioned  whether 
this  sum  had  not  been  turned  over  to  them 
clear  of  fund-raising  costs,  which  had  been 
borne  by  the  motion-picture  industry. 
From  other  sources  I  was  informed  that  In 
the  case  of  this  money  the  fund-raising  ex- 
penses were  borne  by  the  Industry.  If  this 
is  so,  then  the  foundation's  costs  for  raising 
last  year's  March  of  Dimes  proc3cds  must  be 
figured  on  the  basis  of  $10,242,553  only  and 
would  amount  to  11.7  rather  than  7.4  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  Is  the 
fact  that  in  many  of  the  communities  where 
the  March  of  Dimes  Is  climaxed  by  the 
President's  birthday  ball,  the  use  of  ball- 
rooms ts  donated  by  the  owners  free  of 
charge  as  their  contribution  to  the  drive. 
If. rental  had  to  be  paid  for  all  the  halls, 
fund-raising  costs  would  naturally  be  still 
higher. 

ADMINtSTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

The  foundation's  last  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  May  31,  1945,  lists  the  fol- 
lowing administrative  expenses:  Mainte- 
nance of  State  offices,  $301,134.72;  service 
and  assistance  to  chapters,  $100,576.52; 
salaries  and  wages,  $60,506.86;  ofBce  expenses 
and  travel,  $40,404.63;  furniture  and  fixtures 
purchased.  $26,414.77.  This  is  a  total  of 
$527,037.50  as  against  the  foundation's  total 
actual  expenditures  of  $3,056,296.50,  making 
the  percentage  of  administrative  costs  17.2. 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  several  authorities  consulted  whether 
two  other  Items  carried  In  the  foundation's 
report  were  to  be  properly  considered  as  ad- 


ministrative expenses.  Because  of  this 
divergence  of  opinion,  the  two  items  were 
not  Included  under  the  administrative  cost 
column.  The  two  items  are  $71,387.60  for 
health  education  services  and  $70,066.73  for 
medical  advisory  services. 

Tucked  away  in  the  foundation's  financial 
statement  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  J945, 
are  two  other  items  which  also  come  close 
to  being  administrative  expenditures. 
These  are  $25,229.69  in  expenses  of  the 
medical  advisory  committees  In  considering 
applications  for  research  and  educailon 
grants,  and  $111,687.1"  spent  for  publica- 
tions and  their  distribution. 

According  to  Louis  C.  Haughey.  assistant 
treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the  Infantfle 
Paralysis  Foundation,  the  85.6  percent  of 
the  2.714  chapters  which  reported  to  the 
foundation  on  their  finances  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  had  office  and  general  expe.ises 
totalling  $299,726.33.  The  reporting  chap- 
ters, he  said,  represent  95  percent  of  the 
money  raised  last  year.  When  office  and 
general  expenses  on  a  similar  ratio  are  com- 
puted for  the  nonreportlng  chapters  repre- 
senting 5  percent  of  the  raised  funds,  it 
makes  a  total  administrative  expense  of 
$315,501.45.  or  6.9  percent  of  the  $4,563,082.11 
spent  by  the  local  chapters  during  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

In  a  statement  given  this  writer,  Mr. 
Haughey  broke  down  the  expenses  of  the 
reporting  chapters  during  the  year  ending 
May  31,  1945,  as  follows:  Medical  care  of  pa- 
tients. $3,456,644  84;  special  equipment  pur- 
chased. $284,543  46;  expenses  for  training 
nurses,  physical  therapists,  technicians,  etc., 
$91,453  75:  office  and  general  expenses.  $239,- 
726.38.  and  "other  espendltures,"  $213,424.06. 

What  the  last  Item  Involves  is  not  quite 
clear.  Mr.  Haughey  says  that  It  "consists 
principally  of  miscellaneous,  unclassified  dis- 
bursements of  our  small  chapters.  Since 
practically  the  only  activity  of  these  small 
chapters  is  caring  for  Infantile  paralysis  cases, 
it  can  be  presumed  that  this  Item  consists 
largely  of  disbursements  for  the  medical  care 
of  patients."  What  percentage  of  adminis- 
trative costs  this  item  Includes  Is  harb  to 
say,  and  it  is  therefore  not  carried  undeif  ad- 
ministration. 

The  administrative  expenses  of  the  local 
chapters  are  less  than  half  of  the  national 
foundation.  This  is  to  be  expected  asj  ac- 
cording to  foundation  officials,  most  of  the 
chapters-  are  run  by  volunteers  and  only  in 
the  bigger  cities  are  paid  executive  8<!cre- 
tarles  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foundation  is 
faced  with  the  need  of  trying  to  supervise 
the  sprawling  network  of  2.714  chapters 
throughout  the  country.  It  maintains  re- 
gional and  State  offices  and  employs  156  j per- 
sons In  its  national  headquarters  In  New 
York. 

While  comparative  data  for  administrative 
expenses  by  other  public  health  and  ptibllc 
welfare  agencies  are  difficult  to  obtain,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  several 
experts,  that  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Founda- 
tion's overhead  Is  high.  Ncr  can  there  be 
any  doubt,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
the  community  chests  and  the  National  War 
Fund,  that  a  federated  health  fund  campaign 
favored  by  many  authorities  would  shurply 
reduce  the  overhead  on  money  donate  to 
help  the  sick.  I 

[From  the  Providence    (R.  I.)    Evening 
Bulletin  of  AprU  30,  1946] 

(This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Greenberg.) 

The  National  Foundation  for  InffLntile 
Paralysis  Is  frequently  resorting  to  fear  prop- 
aganda m  an  effort  to  bolster  Its  fund- 
raising  campaigns  In  the  opinion  of  several 
of  the  men  interviewed  In  New  York  and 
Washington. 

One  of  the  top-flight  medical  research 
scientists  in  the  country  criticized  what  be 
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a  far  more  equitable  relationship  than  now 
exists  between  the  relative  standing  of  dis- 
eases and  the  funds  available  for  combating 
them. 


the  1930-44  period,  the  incidence  of  this  dis- 
ease— not  the  number  of  deaths  from  it- 
was  exceeded  annually  46  times  by  deaths 
from  heart  dleeaea.  20  time*  by  deaths  ixom 


cause  of  orthopedic  and  otMr  OdormitiM. 
"Should  we  have  another  epidemic  sOch 
■a  1916,  with  more  than  TJJOOO  ceees."    La- 
Porte  eakU   "aU   the   money   now   held   \af 
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called  the  foundation's  "exaggerated  claims 
on  behalf  of  a  rare  and  minor  disease." 

According  to  Dr.  Howard  A.  Howe,  one  of 
America's  leading  neurologists  and  head  of 
the  poliomyelitis  research  center  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  "even  in  epidemics  the 
chances  are  that  only  about  three  children 
in  a  thousand  will  suffer  a  recognizable  at- 
tack of  polio.  And  of  these  three  only  one 
Is  likely  to  be  permanently  crippled." 

During  the  1915-44  period,  the  incidence 
of  polio  in  the  United  States  averaged  7.1  IS 
cases  a  year.  When  this  Is  pro  rated  for  135,- 
000.000  Americans,  It  makes  1  case  for  ap- 
proximately every  19,000  persons  in  this 
country. 

Children  are  far  more  stisceptible  to  the 
disease  than  adults,  more  than  75  percent  of 
all  victims  of  polio  being  xmder  30  years  of 
age.  The  chances  of  a  child  being  stricken 
by  polio  are  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
case  of  an  adult,  but  they  are  still  pretty 
small.  According  to  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation  Itself,  the 
average  annual  expectancy  of  polio  cases 
among  100,0(X)  persons  in  the  following  age 
groups  is:  Under  5.  34.4  cases;  5  to  9,  64.8 
cases;  10  to  14,  80.4  cases;  15  to  19,  11.5  cases. 

"STOP  WOMTTlfG"  AOVICC 

"  'Stop  worrying'  is  still  good  advice — how- 
ever hard  to  follow — In  the  present  stage  of 
our  knowledge  about  polio,"  says  Dr.  Howe. 
"Dtirlng  epidemics  the  virtis  Is  so  widespread, 
in  cities  at  least,  that  avoiding  contact  with 
It  is  virtually  impossible.  There  is  nothing 
much  you  can  do  to  protect  your  children 
against  polio  except  to  keep  them  out  of 
epidemic  areas;  and,  In  any  case,  their 
chances  of  escape  are  good." 

"I  am  being  fairly  conservative,"  Dr.  Howe 
further  declares,  "when  I  say  that  50  to 
75  percent  of  the  paralytic  cases  recover  the 
function  of  their  limbs  completely.  This  is 
true,  regardless  of  the  epidemic  or  the  treat- 
ment employed — In  fact.  It  Is  also  said  to  be 
true  if  no  treatment  at  all  is  used.  Another 
10  to  20  percent  make  fairly  satisfactory  re- 
coveries. This  leaves  a  relatively  small  frac- 
tion whose  prc^eas  Is  slight." 

NO  PRXVZNTATnn   KNOWN 

Dr.    Don    W.    Oudakunst,    who    until    his. 
death  several  months  ago  was  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation, 
declared  flatly  that  "there  is  no  specific  means 
of  warding  off  p>ollo." 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  to  control  heart 
disease  and  cancer,  the  two  major  causes  of 
death  in  the  United  States,  but  little  Is  being 
done  because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  while  Idle 
millions  lie  in  the  reserves  of  the  Infantile 
Paralysis  Foundation  and  Its  local  chapters. 
Tuberculosis  still  kills  nearly  60.000  persons 
a  year,  and  much  can  be  done  to  control  it 
through  education  and  more  widespread 
chest  X-ray  examinations. 

According  to  Dr.  James  B.  Murphy,  direc- 
tor of  cancer  research  for  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute of  Medical  Research,  at  least  50.000 
of  the  more  than  170,000  persons  who  died 
of  cancer  last  year  "could  have  been  saved 
if  we  had  gotten  them  early  enough."  Dr. 
Murphy  pointed  out  that  cancer  of  the  skin 
is  95  percent  curable  in  the  early  stages  and 
cancer  of  the  breast  Is  70  to  80  percent  cur- 
able If  caught  In  time. 

PBOPLZ  BECOBOE  POLIO  CONSCIOtTB 

But  while  progress  In  the  battle  against  the 
diseases  which  are  mass  killers  has  been  dis- 
appointingly slow  In  recent  years,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  increasingly  become  polio 
conscious  as  a  result  of  the  high-powered  and 
well-financed  publicity  efforts  of  the  Infan- 
tile Paralysis  Foundation. 

That  there  Is  a  direct  connection  between 
this  growing  awareness  of  polio  on  the  part 
of  the  public  and  the  phenomenal  rise  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  March  of  Dimes  has  been 
frankly  acknowledged  by  Basil  O'Connor, 
president  of  the  foundation.  "It's  almost 
like  waking  up  one  morning  and  finding  that 
many  of  your  dreams  have  come  true."  O'Con- 
nor declared  sometime  ago  in  a  statement 


hailing  the  high  returns  of  the  foundation*! 
drive,  which  he  said  "probably  was  due  In 
part  to  the  high  incidence"  of  polio  In  the 
past  few  years.  The  "high  incidence"  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr  O'Connor  was  relative  rather 
than  actual  and  looks  a  lot  more  Impressive 
In  terms  of  percentages  than  in  acttial  figmvs. 
Furthermore,  as  Is  admitted  by  the  founda- 
tion Itself,  the  higher  Incidence  of  the  past 
few  years  Is  at  least  partly  due  to  better 
diagnosis. 

RECENT  NATION-WnS  EXTtVCT 

The  extent  to  which  the  American  public 
has  been  high-pressured  into  polio  conscious- 
ness is  attested  by  a  recent  Nation-wide  sur- 
vey made  by  the  foundation. 

Among  the  questions  asked  In  the  stirvey 
was  this:  "If  you  had  some  money  you 
wanted  to  contribute,  to  which  one  of  these 
organizations  would  you  give  the  moft:  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  or 
the  American  Cancer  Society?"  The  answers 
were:  38  percent  for  polio,  28  percent  for 
cancer,  and  22  percent  for  tuberculosis. 

Of  those  questioned,  83  percent  said  they 
knew  there  was  an  organization  doing  some- 
thing about  polio,  76  percent  knew  of  one 
fighting  tuberculosis,  63  percent  knew  there 
was  an  organization  fighting  cancer,  and  only 
9  percent  knew  there  was  an  agency  doing 
something  about  rheumatic  fever,  which 
cripples  far  more  children  than  polio  does. 

QtTESTION    or    BEOAOENINC    SCOPE 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  they 
thought  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation 
should  do  something  about  all  diseases  that 
cripple  children  or  Just  go  on  limiting  itself 
to  polio,  49  percent  were  In  favor  of  broad- 
eixing  the  foundation's  work  and  only  22 
percent  felt  it  should  continue  on  the  pres- 
ent basis.  The  foundation,  its  officials  say, 
has  no  intention  of  broadening  its  field  of 
activity. 

Examples  of  the  foundation  tendency  to 
"statistical  vagueness  through  the  use  of 
percentages"  abound  in  its  monthly  bulletin. 
National   Foundation   News. 

On  page  1  of  the  June  1945  issue  is  a 
a-column  headline  reading,  "50  percent  In- 
crease In  polio  is  reported."  The  story  starts 
off  by  telling  of  "an  increase  of  almost  50 
percent  in  the  number  of  Infantile  paralysis 
cases  for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  as 
compared  to  the  same  period  last  year." 
If  you  read  on,  you  will  discover  that  the 
actual  figure  of  cases  reported  during  the 
first  5  months  of  1945  was  740.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  number  of  cases  for  all  nf  1945 
turned  out  to  be  far  below  the  1944  record. 
The  1945  flgtire  was  13,733  as  compared  to 
19,029   in    1944. 

KDITOItS   STUX   AT  IT 

But  the  editors  of  the  National  I'oimdation 
News  are  still  at  it. 

In  the  March  1946  issue  there  Ls  a  2- 
column  headline  reading.  "Early  '46  inci- 
dence breaks  all  records."  Again  you  have 
to  read  on  to  discover  that  things  are  not 
quitj  as  ttad  as  they  sound.  The  story  says 
that  during  the  first  5  weeks  of  1946,  a 
total  of  238  polio  cases  was  reported  through- 
out the  country  as  against  the  prevlotu  high 
total  for  the  first  5  weeks  of  any  year,  which 
was  223  In  1931. 

The  March  issue  also  contains  the  infor- 
mation that  "there  are  84.480  dimes  to  a 
mile."  How  the  editors  managed  to  arrive 
at  this  esoteric  fact  is  not  stated.  But  If 
It's  so.  then  the  foundation  cotild  string 
out  7.635  miles  with  dimes  with  the  money 
it  has  raised  to  date  and  cover  al>out  half 
of  that  mileage  of  dimes  with  the  money 
it  hasn't  been  able  to  spend  up  to  now. 

(From  the  Providence   (R.  I.)   Evening 
BuUetln  of  May  1,  1046) 

(This  Is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles 
written   by  Mr.   Greenberg.) 

The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  not  only  has  no  Intention  of  Join- 


ing any  proposed  Nation-wide  health  fund 
campaign  but  does  not  plan  to  extend  Its 
aetlTltles  to  any  crippling  children's  diaeases 
other  than  polio,  officials  of  the  foundation 
have  informed  the  Journal -Bulletin. 

While  the  foundation  remains  adamant  In 
Its  isolationist  attitude,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  to- 
gether spent  only  $7,027,100  dtirlng  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jtme  80,  1946,  for  their  crippled 
children's  programs. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  available  In 
Washington,  there  were  381,(X)0  crippled 
children  on  the  State  registers  for  the  pro- 
gram financed  Jointly  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  and  the  States.  Government  of- 
ficials say  the  money  spent  for  the  care,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  these  children 
was  pitiably  inadequate. 

Only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
crippled  youngsters  listed  on  the  State  reg- 
isters are  polio  victims. 

Thtis,  as  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Founda- 
tion and  its  local  chapters  keep  on  accumu- 
lating what  has  been  aptly  described  as  "in- 
ert and  sterile"  millions,  the  majority  of 
crippled  children  in  the  United  States  faU 
to  get  the  kind  of  care,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation aid  they  should  have.  Lacking 
the  foundation's  high-powered  fund-raising 
technique,  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  was  able  to  raise  only  $1,600,000 
in  1944  through  Its  annual  Easter  seal  sale. 

Furthermore,  even  in  the  small  segment  of 
health  work  they  have  set  for  themselves,  the 
caliber  of  the  work  of  the  National  Infantile 
Paralysis  Foundation  and  Its  chapters  have 
been  far  from  satisfactory,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  Government  official  in  Washington  who  is 
in  an  excellent  position  to  know  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

This  official  pointed  out  that  "while  State 
and  Federal  agencies  are  professionally 
equipped  to  operate  programs  for  physically 
handicapped  children  and  have  doctors, 
nurses,  therapists,  and  research  facilities, 
the  foundation,  and  particularly  its  chap- 
ters, have  only  money  and  neither  an  ade- 
quately planned  program  nor  the  required 
professional  staff  and  facilities  to  execute 
it." 

Finding  and  aiding  polio  victims  has  been 
a  hit-and-miss  proposition  with  most  of  the 
foundation's  chapters,  this  official  said,  and 
only  recently  have  negotiations  been  started 
with  the  foundation  looking  toward  some 
arrangement  under  which  the  chapters  would 
pay  for  the  treatn^nt  and  care  of  polio  vic- 
tims under  the  Federal-State  programs. 

Having  "only  money."  in  the  words  of  this 
highly  placed  Federal  official,  the  foundation 
is  in  no  mood  to  Join  any  rationalized  volun- 
tary health  vrork  set-up  under  which  its  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  a  unified  campaign  would 
presumably  be  cut  sharply  in  accordance 
with  the  prcqx>rtlonate  needs  of  polio  and 
more  important  diseases  would  get  a  larger 
share  than  they  now  do. 

SEES    ENVT   AS    ICOTIVI 

'Tooled  fund  raising  imder  a  centralized 
organization  would  only  result  in  communlz- 
ing  health  activities  and  lead  to  their  even- 
tually being  turned  over  to  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government,"  declared  George 
H.  LaPorte.  the  national  foundation's  pub- 
lic relations  director.  "Proponents  of  such 
a  plan  are  motivated  by  envy  of  successful 
organizations  such  as  ours.  "This  movement 
Is  Just  another  way  of  saying  that  they  want 
those  who  have  acquired  wealth  to  share  it." 

Such  a  statement,  referring  to  dimes  con- 
tributed by  millions  of  Americans  for  the 
benefit  of  crippled  children  as  "acquired 
wealth,"  need  occasion  no  surprise. 

Authorities  favoring  reorganization  of  vol- 
untary health  work  under  a  Joint  fund  to 
cut  overhead  costa  and  assure  nrore  effective 
and  economical  spending  of  the  dollars  and 
dimes  donated  by  Americans  have  advo- 
cated— as  a  mlnlmimi  objective  and  as  a 
possible  first  step  toward  attainment  of  the 
TT>«^irnMTn  goal — that  the  Infantile  Paralysis 
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Fund,  which  covered  local  community  funds 
»^  well  M  national  and  foreign  relief  agen- 
cies, only  slightly  more  than  4  cents  went  for 
fund-raising  and  administration  as  against 
7.4  cents  epent  for  fund-raising  alone  by  the 


the  percentage  of  administrative  costs  17.2. 
There  was  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  several  authorities  consulted  whether 
two  other  Items  carried  in  the  foundation's 
report  were  to  be  properly  considered  as  ad- 


raising  campaigns  In  the  opinion  of  several 
of  the  »nen  interviewed  in  New  Yorki  and 
Washington. 

One    of   the    top-flight    medical    research 
scientists  in  the  cotmtry  criticized  wb|it  he 
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Foundation  broaden  Its  activities  to  cover 
all  dtseasM  crippling  children. 

But,  according  to  Mr.  LaPorte.  the  foun- 
dhtlon's  tnistees  feel  that  "there  Is  so  much 
to  be  done  In  polio,  particularly  now  that  the 
end  of  the  war  will  free  many  capable  scien- 
tists and  permit  increased  research,  that  we 
Will  have  all  we  can  do  and  be  able  to  spend 
all  the  money  we  have  to  accomplish  our 
purpose  of  finding  a  prevention  and  cure  for 
polio." 

Wh".3  the  objective  of  discovering  means 
of  curln<:  and  preventing  polio  is  undoubt- 
edly laudable  in  Itself,  it  cannot  be  viewed  In 
Isolation.  It  must  necessarily  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  total  picture  of  health  prob- 
lems confronting  this  country  and  of  the 
•mount  of  money  made  available  by  the 
American  people  through  philanthropy  to 
combat  all  diseases  through  voluntary  agen- 
cies. The  National  Infantile  Paralysis  Foun- 
dation has  so  far  shown  no  sign  of  compre- 
hending this  elementary  truth. 

The  Division  of  Health  Services  of  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau  gives  some 
rather  frightening  estimates  of  the  number 
of  children  In  this  country  handicapped  by 
some  kind  of  physical  defect.  The  estimates 
•re:  dental  defects,  20.000,000;  vlstial  defects, 
4.000.000:  bearing  defecu.  1,000,000;  ortho- 
pedic and  plastic  defects.  500,000;  rheumatic 
fever  and  rheumatic  heart  disease,  600.000; 
•pitepey.  aoo.OOO;  tuberculosis,  175,000;  dia- 
betes. 35.000 

PBOPOanoN   BKLIZVBD  LOWSBZD 

At  the  end  of  1940.  the  latest  date  for 
which  such  a  break-down  Is  available,  there 
were  54.735  polio  cases  on  the  State  crippled 
children's  registers.  This  was  19  percent  of 
the  crippled  children  known  at  that  time  to 
State  sgencies  The  number  of  such  chil- 
dren registered  with  State  agencies  has  In- 
creased considerably  since  that  time,  and  the 
proportion  of  polio  cases  is  believed  to  have 
declined    materially. 

Officials  of  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau  say  that  rheumatic  fever  and  cerebral 
palsy  are  two  major  children's  diseases  al- 
most untouched  so  far.  Rheumatic  fever 
kills  more  school-age  children  in  the  United 
States  than  any  other  disease.  And  for  every 
child  who  dies  of  rheumatic  fever  there  are 
many  more  who  are  attacked  by  the  disease 
and  who  do  not  die  of  It  but  have  long  drawn- 
out  attacks  lasting  many  months. 

According  to  a  study  published  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  only  30 
percent  of  all  persons  under  25  with  ortho- 
pedic impairments,  reported  the  impairment 
as  caused  by  pcUo.  The  same  study  states 
that  the  Incidence  rate  per  100.000  children 
tmder  15  Is  as  follows:  Polio,  52:  diphtheria. 
Ill:    scarlet   fever.    1.080:    whooping   cough. 

NZW  TOBK  CTTT  CONDITIONS 

The  register  of  orthopedlcally  handicapped 
children  maintained  by  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  shows  that  only  about  22 
percent  of  the  deformities  were  caused  by 
polk). 

A  break-down  of  childhood  diseases  com- 
piled by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
found  that  In  1938.  when  there  were  only 
1,705  polio  coses,  the  incidence  for  other 
dlseares  was:  Diphtheria.  30.5C8;  mumps, 
153.9C7;  whooping  cough,  227,319;  chlckenpcx, 
I.&43:  meaales.  822.811. 

In  Rhode  Island  there  were  eight  new 
of  Infantile  paralysis  last  year,  which 
Is  just  about  the  average  annual  rate  for 
this  State.  Last  y?ar  Rhode  Island  con- 
tributed $106,358.98  to  the  March  of  Dimes, 
standing  thirty-fifth  in  the  list  of  States  In 
the  amount  of  money  raised. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  McLaughlin.  State  director 
of  health,  estimated  earlier  this  year  that 
there  are  75  polio  cases  under  care  in  this 
State,  a  few  of  thejo  In  need  of  operative 
work. 

Tbe  renter  of  crippled  children  main- 
tained by  the  crippled  children's  divisicn  of 


the  State  health  department  listed  2,602 
youngsters  as  of  December  31.  1943.  Of  these. 
611  were  diagnosed  to  have  had  polio  at  one 
time  or  another,  but  the  majority  were  suf- 
fering from  only  minor  physical  handicaps, 
and  but  a  very  few  were  described  as  actually 
afBlcted  with  paralysis.  Other  major  causes 
of  deformity  were:  Rickets,  369;  club  feet, 
186:  cerebral  palsy.  156,  and  birth  paralysis, 
147. 

POLIO    FOUNDATION    RECIS7TB 

The  register  compiled  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation  and  covering 
all  of  the  State  except  Newport  County  lists 
937  persons — both  children  and  adults — who 
have  had  polio.  Of  these,  557  are  described 
as  suffering  from  some  form  of  disability. 

In  1940  there  were  two  deaths  from  polio 
In  Rhode  Island.  In  the  same  year  the  death 
rate  from  heart  disease  in  this  State  was 
374.4  per  100,000,  having  more  than  doubled 
since  1920.  The  Rhode  Island  death  rate 
from  cancer  In  1940  was  157.6  per  lOO.OCO,  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  percent  since  1900 
and  about  60  percent  since  1920. 

The  rise  in  both  heart  disease  and  cancer 
deaths  is  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  the 
Increase  In  the  average  age  of  the  population. 
On  the  assumption  that  cancer  deaths  will 
continue  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  the  past 
20  years  as  medical  science  goes  on  discover- 
ing means  of  lengthening  the  life  span,  stat- 
isticians of  the  American  Cancer  Society  esti- 
mate that  the  cancer  fatality  rate  will  more 
than  double  In  the  next  45  years  unless  sub- 
stantial progress  is  made  In  preventing  and 
curing  the  disease.  Cancer  deaths  num- 
bered 172,700  last  year.  They  are  expected 
to  total  190.900  In  1950.  232.600  in  1960,  and 
347.500  In  1990. 

But  cancer  is  by  no  means  merely  a  degen- 
erative disease  afflicting  the  aged.  It  will 
undoubtedly  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  read- 
ers to  learn  that  more  children  die  of  cancer 
than  of  polio.  In  1942,  when  277  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  19  died  of  polio, 
cancer  killed  1.124  youngcters  in  this  age 
group  and  leukemia,  cancer  of  the  blood, 
caused  the  death  of  621  others. 


[Prom  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Eveuins  Bulletin 
of  May  2.  1946] 

(This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  cf  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Greenberg.) 

The  National  Foundation  fv>r  Infanti'e 
Paralysis  Is  run  by  a  staff  which  appears  to 
be  strong  on  boosters  and  weak  In  numbers 
of  personnel  professionally  qualified  to  pl&n 
and  operate  a  public  health  program. 

Examination  of  the  foundation's  super- 
visory staff  list  shows  only  three  full-time 
medical  men  as  against  a  plethora  of  pro- 
motional talent. 

The  emphasis  in  the  make-up  of  the  foun- 
dation's top  personnel  Is  obviously  on  con- 
tinuing to  keep  the  dimes  rolling  in. 

The  foundation's  full-time  medical  staff 
consists  of  Dr.  Hart  E.  Van  Riper,  acting  med- 
ical director:  Dr.  H.  M.  Weaver,  in  charge  of 
the  administration  of  the  research  program, 
and  Dr.  Morton  A.  Seidenfeld.  a  psychiatrist 
recently  discharged  from  the  Army. 

The  foundation's  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
assistant  secretary  are  all  members  ol  the  law 
firm  of  Basil  O'Connor,  the  organization's 
president  and  himself  a  one-time  law  part- 
ner of  the  late  President  Roosevelt.  Mr 
O'Connor  Is  also  president  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  of  the  Warm  Springs  Foun- 
dation 

Joe  W.  Savage,  recently  named  to  the 
foundation's  No.  2  post  as  executive  director. 
Is  a  former  newspaperman  and  for  some 
years  served  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
West  Virginia  Medical  Association.  George 
H.  LaPorte,  the  public  relations  director.  Is 
a  former  sales  manager  and  advertising  man. 
Other  top  men  on  the  staff  are  the  director 
and  assistant  director  of  organization,  who 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  fund-raising 
activities;  the  chapter  director,  the  informa- 


tion director,  and  the  director  In  charge  of 
radio  publicity. 

The  foundation's  board  of  trustees  con- 
sists entirely  of  laymen  and  includes  some 
of  the  leading  industrialists  in  the  country. 
By  way  of  contrast,  the  board  if  directors 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  is  divided 
almost  evenly  between  physicians  and  lay- 
men. Whether  the  governing  board  of  a 
voluntary  health  agency  should  comprise 
only  laymen  or  should  also  Include  a  strong 
representation  of  medical  men  is  a  moot 
question,  but  all  authorities  agree  that  • 
lay  board  should  be  advised  by  well-qualified 
professional  men  in  the  formulation  of  pol- 
icies and  that  such  policies  should  be  ex- 
ecuted by  a  professional  staff  of  high  stand- 
ing. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  to  the  effect 
that  the  names  cf  many  of  the  prominent 
men  on  the  foimdatlon's  board  of  trustees 
mean  little  In  that  most  of  them  rarely 
attend  meetings  and  only  infrequently  take 
part  in  determining  the  organization's  pd- 
Icles.  This  was  denied  by  a  spokesman  for 
the  foundation,  who  said  that  attendance 
at  the  board's  qtiarterly  meetings  "Is  prac- 
tically 90  percent  and  never  less  than  60 
percent,"  of   the  membership  of  36.  j 

The  t>oard  of  trustees  Is  advised  by  seT-l 
eral  medical  advisory  committees.  These 
advisory  committees  pass  on  applications  for 
research  grants  from  medical  schools,  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  and  other  institutions 
and  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  which  has  the  final  au- 
thority in  the  matter. 

The  research  program  financed  by  the 
foundation  Is  generally  conceded  to  have  al- 
ready contributed  materially  to  the  general 
field  of  knowledge  regarding  virus  organisms. 
But  unlike  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
whose  research  program  is  passed  upon  by 
the  National  Research  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  The  Infantile 
Paralysis  Foundation  seeks  no  appraisal  of  its 
research  grants  by  any  outside  scientific 
agency.  The  foundation  feels,  according  to 
Dr.  Van  Riper,  its  acting  medical  director, 
that  Its  medical  advisory  committees  are  as 
representative  as  any  outside  agency  could 
be.  Regardless  of  whether  this  Is  true,  the 
fact  remains  that  while  the  American  Cancer 
Society  has  vested  the  last  word  about  Its 
research  program  In  the  leading  scientific 
organization  in  the  country,  the  Infantile 
Paralysis  Foundation  lets  a  board  of  laymen 
have  the  final  say  about  so  highly  technical 
a  matter  as  medical  research. 

Comparison  of  the  amount  of  money  spent 
for  polio  research  and  for  research  in  other 
diseases  is  illuminating. 

The  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation  dis- 
bursed $588,274.90  for  research  In  the  year 
ending  May  31.  1945,  In  addition  to  $256,- 
935.37  in  educational  grants  for  the  training 
of  physicians,  therapists,  and  other  tech- 
nicians. This  was  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  grants  appropriated  during  the  year,  as 
grants  are  usually  made  on  a  5-year  basis  and 
not  paid  out  all  at  once. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  Cancer 
Society  had  about  $300,000  to  spend  for  re- 
search last  year.  The  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York  stated  in  an  editorial  in 
its  official  publication  some  time  ago  that 
figures  on  research  expenditures  for  various 
diseases  per  death  were  as  follows:  Polio, 
$500;  other  infectious  diseases,  $4;  tuberculo- 
sis, $2;  heart  disease,  17  cents.  On  the  basis 
of  last  year's  cancer  deaths,  about  $450  was 
spent  on  cancer  research  per  death. 

From  the  time  It  was  founded  in  1938  until 
May  31.  1945,  the  foundation  sjjent  a  total 
of  $7,109,376.09  in  grante  for  research  and 
education  and  in  epidemic  aid  to  local  chap- 
ters. Of  this  amount,  $4,740,380.04  has  gone 
to  research  and  education.  A  total  of  $1,- 
461.660.55  was  spent  in  epidemic  aid  to  chap- 
ters. Georgia  Warm  Springs  Foundation  re- 
ceived $925,000.  and  Tuskegee  Institute  waa 
given  $376,886.69. 


proceeds  of  the  March  of  Dimes  has  been 
frankly  acknowledged  by  Basil  O'Connor, 
president  of  the  foundation.  "It's  almost 
like  waking  up  one  morning  and  finding  that 
many  of  your  dreams  have  come  true,"  O'Con- 
nor declared  sometime  ago  in  a  statement 


(From  the  Providence    (R.  I.)    Evening 
Btilletin  of  May  1.  1946 1 

(This  Is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Greenberg.) 

The    National    Foundation    for    Infantile 
Paralysis  not  only  has  no  Intention  of  Join- 


cut  overheed  costs  and  assure  more  effective 
and  economical  spending  of  the  dollars  and 
dimes  donated  by  Americans  have  advo- 
cated— as  a  minimum  objective  and  as  • 
possible  first  step  toward  attainment  of  the 
nayirniim  goal — that  the  Infantile  Paralysis 
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Such  expenditures  for  a  disease  so  compar- 
atively minor  as  polio  are  palpably  excessive, 
when  considered  In  the  light  of  total  volun- 
tary health  expenditures  and  the  Infantile 
Paralysis  Foundation's  huge  and  growing  re- 
serve. But  what  many  authorities  In  the 
public  health  field  find  even  more  disturbing 
is  the  sprawling  network  of  the  foundation's 
2,714  chap'^ers  which  up  to  now  have  spent 
more  than  $15,000,000  without  adequate  pro- 
fessional supervision  and  which  at  present 
have  an  estimated  reserve  of  more  than  $13,- 
000.000. 

"The  situation  that  distresses  public  health 
workers,"  says  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
study  of  voluntary  health  agencies,  "is  the 
accumulation  of  constantly  growing  stir- 
pluses  in  a  larger  number  of  counties  for 
which  there  is  at  the  moment  no  need." 

Only  recently  has  the  foundation  begun 
to  Inaugurate  a  policy  under  which  funds  of 
various  county  chapters  in  a  State  are  al- 
lowed to  be  pooled  in  an  emergency.  Such 
pooling  of  funds  on  a  State  level  in  the  case 
of  epidemics,  supplemented  by  emergency 
funds  from  the  national  headquarters,  is  per- 
mitted only  if  chapters  have  a  surpltis  In  ex- 
tesa  of  their  normal  requirements  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Unlike  virtually  all  other  organizations, 
the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation  does  not 
operate  on  a  budget.  Fotindatlon  officials 
say  that,  polio  being  an  epidemic  disease, 
coming  needs  can  in  no  way  be  adequately 
anticipated.  Nor  has  the  organization  any 
budget  for  campaign  costs.  Louis  C.  Haugh- 
ey.  Its  assistant  treasurer  and  comptroller, 
admitted  to  the  Journal-Bulletin  that  na- 
tional headquarters  has  no  control  over  the 
rate  of  campaign  costs  on  the  local  level. 
"We  try  to  control  such  costs."  he  said,  'lij 
getting  the  best  man  on  the  spot  to  do  the 
Job." 

A  recent  survey  of  the  finances  of  the 
foundation's  chapters  in  Rhode  Island 
Fhowed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Greater  Providence  and  Newport  County 
chapters,  they  are  spending  only  a  small 
proportion  of  their  Income  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  polio  victims.  One  chapter  in 
this  State  had  no  expenditures  at  all  last 
year,  while  several  others  had  expenditures 
ranging  from  about  1  to  4  percent  of  the 
money  they  had  raised. 

Discussing  with  this  reporter  the  glaring 
disproportion  of  funds  available  for  polio  as 
compared  to  other  diseases,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  medical  scientists  remarked  he 
thought  the  best  thing  the  Infantile  Para- 
lysis Foundation  could  do  would  be  to  ter- 
minate Its  fund-raising  activities,  invest  Its 
reserve  and  use  the  Income,  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner  as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
is  doing,  to  finance  the  fight  against  polio. 

I  Prom  the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Evening  Bulle- 
tin of  May  3.  1946) 

(This  Is  the  eighth  and  final  of  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Greenberg.) 

Proponents  of  the  pooling  of  the  present 
competitive  fund-raising  drives  for  volun- 
tary health  work  into  a  unified  campaign, 
so  that  every  dollar  donated  by  Americans 
to  fight  disease  may  be  used  more  effectively 
where  it  Is  most  urgently  needed,  do  not 
underestimate  the  obstacles  standing  in  the 
way  of  achievement  of  such  a  goal  and  con- 
cede that  it  may  take  years  to  attain  fully. 

But  they  cite  as  encouraging  three  recent 
developments  pointing  to  unification  prog- 
ress on  the  national  level  in  the  voluntary 
health  and  welfare  fields. 

These  are: 

1.  Reorganization  of  the  National  Health 
Council,  the  agency  looked  upon  as  the  log- 
ical leader  in  any  move  toward  tmification, 
with  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion to  finance  its  activities. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  national  budgeting 
committee  by  Community  Chests  and  Coun- 


cils, the  agency  coordinating  community 
fund  work  throughout  the  country,  tc  pass 
upon  the  budgets  of  various  health  and 
welfare  organizations. 

3.  Establishment  of  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly,  with  membership  by  30 
welfare  and  health  organizations  to  provide 
for  joint  planning  and  services. 

The  National  Health  Council,  founded  In 
1921  with  the  idea  of  achieving  the  unifi- 
cation which  is  now  again  being  sought,  soon 
ran  into  interagency  Jealousies,  was  unable 
to  obtain  adequate  financial  support  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  professional  staff  of  suf- 
ficient stature  to  be  able  to  provide  effec- 
tive leadership,  and  degenerated  into  a  rou- 
tine clearing  house  for  the  member  organi- 
zations. 

COtJNCIL  INTEREST  EEVTVED 

Interest  in  the  council  was  revived  after 
the  recent  publication  of  Voluntary  Health 
Agencies  by  Selskar  M.  Gunn  and  Dr.  Philip 
S.  Piatt.  This  study  recommended  that  the 
council  be  reorganized  with  a  directing  board 
of  outstanding  citizens  and  a  strong  execu- 
tive staff  to  take  the  leadership  in  coordina- 
tion of  the  voluntary  health  movement  and 
in  experimentation  toward  that  end. 

As  a  start  toward  carrying  out  this  recom- 
mendation, the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
for  the  first  time  agreed  to  give  the  council 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $78,000,  and  a 
new  slate  of  officers  has  been  elected.  The 
new  president  is  Philip  Mather,  Boston  in- 
dustrialist and  civic  leader  and  president  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associaticm,  the 
only  voluntary  health  organization  already 
on  record  in  favor  of  unification.  Dr.  Ira  V. 
Hiscock,  professor  of  public  health  at  the 
Yale  School  of  Medicine,  is  chairman  of  the 
board. 

While  reorganization  of  the  couccil  Is 
hailed  as  an  encouraging  first  step  by  many 
health  and  welfare  leaders,  some  of  them 
caution  against  overestimating  Its  impor- 
tance without  further  decisive  action  toward 
unification.  They  point  out  that  the  coun- 
cil made  a  similar  start  25  years  ago  and  that 
good  intentions  will  prove  of  no  avail  if  the 
present  divisive  tendencies  In  the  health  field 
are  allowed  to  continue. 

OBJECTIVES  DEFINED 

A  Nation-wide  voluntary  health  fimd  with 
a  unified  campaign  has  been  set  by  the 
Gunn-Platt  study  as  the  desirable  ultimate 
objective.  Intermediate  objectives  favored 
by  the  study,  pending  achievement  of  the 
final  goal,  are  broadening  of  the  activities 
of  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  and  of  the  National  TuberctUosls 
Association,  both  of  which  were  fovmd  to 
have  more  money  than  they  can  effectively 
use  in  their  own  restricted  fields,  and  Imme- 
diate pooling  of  the  appeals  of  eight  Eir.aller 
national  agencies  whose  Income  Is  now  quite 
below  their  needs. 

The  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation,  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  and  the 
American  Cancer  Society  are  the  big  three  of 
the  voluntary  health  movement.  In  authori- 
tative circles  the  first  two,  with  such  sure- 
fire money-raising  devices  as  the  March  of 
Dimes  and  the  Christmas  Seal  sale,  are  re- 
garded as  the  most  determined  hold-outs 
against  unification.  The  Infantile  Panilysis 
Foundation,  lu  particular,  which  stands  to 
lose  most  fliianclally  from  a  federated  cam- 
paign. Is  expected  to  fight  unification  to  the 
last.  Some  leaders  favor  immediate  action 
to  unify  the  smaller  agencies,  hoping  that  the 
big  ones  will  be  gradually  forced  to  come  in 
as  the  federated  health  fund  gains  in  pres- 
tige and  popular  appeal. 

With  the  imminent  liquidation  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund  and  of  the  President's  War 
Relief  Control  Board,  community  chestis  and 
councils  have  set  up  a  national  budget  com- 
mittee to  review  the  budgets  of  some  war 
fund  agencies  which  are  continuing  their 


actlTlties.  and  of  any  other  organizations 
desiring  such  serrice.  Several  organizations 
have  already  agreed  to  have  their  budgets 
screened,  and  among  those  whose  financial 
appeals  have  been  reviewed  by  the  commit- 
tee is  the  USO.  It  is  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee will  gradually  expand  its  activities  in 
the  field  of  budgeting,  which  is  the  corner- 
stone of  rationalized  operation. 

The  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  National  Social  Work  Coun- 
cil and  is  expected  to  take  increasing  leader- 
ship  in  furthering  teamwork  among  the  vari- 
ous voluntary  organizations  and  between 
them  and  governmental  agencies. 

About  half  of  those  interviewed  by  ths 
Jotirnal-BuUetin  expressed  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  the  idea  of  federation  in  the  health 
field,  with  possible  extension  later  to  Include 
national  welfare  agencies.  Most  of  the  others 
conceded  the  need  for  greater  coordination 
of  planning  and  services,  their  objections  t>e- 
ing  bared  on  questioning  the  practicability  of 
imification  rather  than  its  desirability  or 
logic. 

LOSS  or  raaaoNAi.  appeal 

Several  of  those  interviewed  argued  that 
the  proposed  federation  might  mean  the  loss 
of  the  personal  appeal  of  some  of  the  agencies 
with  a  consequent  loss  in  income  for  all. 
They  said  tljiat  people  like  to  don£.te  for  a 
particular  disease  and  may  not  give  as  much 
as  they  do  now  if  the  appeal  is  for  some  such 
abstract  idea  as  total  health  needs. 

To  this  argument  proponents  of  the  federa- 
tion movement  retort  by  pointing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  community  funds  and  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund.  Subordination  of  the  ap- 
peals of  the  individual  agencies  will  result 
in  larger,  rather  than  smaller  Income,  they 
maintain,  recalling  that  the  very  same  argu- 
ments were  used — and  disproved — about  25 
years  ago  with  the  inception  of  the  com- 
munity-fund movement. 

Federation,  they  argue,  would  further  re- 
sult in  the  replacement  of  separate  planning 
by  a  well-thought-out,  coordinated  plan  of 
attack  on  disease  without  duplication  or 
cross-purposes  and  without  the  serious  gaps 
now  existing  In  the  health  program;  the 
public's  present  confusion  over  the  variety 
of  health  organizations  would  be  done  away 
with,  better  qualified  professional  staffs  could 
be  obtained,  and  overhead  and  fund-raising 
costs  would  be  reduced. 

One  of  the  most  serious  existing  gaps  in 
the  health  program  was  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
C.  E.  A.  Winslcw.  professor-emeritus  of  pub- 
lic health  at  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine  and 
retired  director  of  Its  public  health  school. 
Dr.  Winslow  emphasized  that  between  40 
and  60  percent  of  all  hospital  beds  In  the 
United  States  are  now  occupied  by  mental 
and  nervous  cases  and  said  that  avallaM* 
resources  for  mental  hygiene  work  were  ut- 
terly out  of  proportion  with  the  needs  for 
such  work. 

NEED  HIGHEST  STANDASOS 

As  to  the  argument  that  unification  might 
be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  Government 
taking  over  all  health  activities,  the  exact 
opposite  is  the  truth,  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Fkamcis  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  for 
many  years  a  leader  in  public-health  nurs- 
ing work. 

"To  avert  socialized  medicine,"  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton declared,  "we've  got  to  provide  the  beat 
that  the  private  agencies  can  do.  Doctors 
come  to  me  and  ask  me  to  work  against  so- 
cialized medicine.  I'm  opposed  to  socialized 
medicine,  but  we  must  work  out  an  adequate 
alternative. 

"Blue  Cross  serves  only  the  people  who  can 
pay  insurance  premiums.  But  what  about 
the  Indigent?  Their  illnesses,  combined  with 
bad  housing.  Is  the  focal  point  of  the  spread 
of  disease.  We  cannot  erade  the  question  of 
our  responsibility  for  those  who  are  unable 
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activities;  the  chapter  director,  the  Informa- 


ceivea  jaas.ooo,  and  Tuskegee  Institute  was 
given  $376,886.69. 
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to  )oln  the  Blue  Cross.  That's  where  State 
action  and  Federal  aid  to  the  States  come  in 
and  where  the  voluntary  agencies  have  an 
Important  function  to  perform.** 

A  significant  indication  of  growing  irrlta- 
tlon  ever  the  present  multiplicity  of  fund- 
raising  drives  for  health  work  was  recently 
furni>bed  by  the  American  Theaters  Aasocla- 
llon,  the  national  organization  of  motion-pic- 
ture-theater owners.  At  their  annual  con- 
Tentlon  in  St.  Louis,  members  of  the  organi- 
sation voted  unanimously  to  limit  henceforth 
theater  collections  to  one  combined  drive  a 
y«»r  In  which  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation,  and  other 
agencies  would  participate. 

I  From  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening 
Bulletin  of  May  5.  1946) 

HXAI.TH  rONDS 

The  annual  financial  appeal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  has  closed  nearly  two- 
thirds  short  of  Its  goal  of  978.480  in  Rhode 
Island.  This  poor  showing  in  the  face  of  the 
universally  recognized  need  for  funds  for 
cancer  research,  education,  and  service  is  in 
•harp  contrast  with  the  phenomenal  success 
of  the  "march  of  dimes."  The  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  last  year 
raLsed  9106.358  In  this  State. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  need 
for  money  to  finance  the  battle  against  can- 
cer is  far  more  vital  than  the  requirements 
for  Infantile  paralysis  work.  Next  to  heart 
disease,  cancer  is  the  greatest  mass  killer  in 
the  Dnlted  States.  It  caused  the  deaths  of 
173.000  Americans  in  1945.  and  it  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  there  are  now  at  least 
700.000  cancer  cases  in  this  country.  On  the 
other  hand  poliomyelitis  stands  in  fifty- 
second  place  by  mortality  in  the  list  of  dis- 
Mwes.  The  incidence  of  infantile  paralysis 
during  the  past  30  years  has  averaged  only 
7,115  cases  annually.  About  1.200  persons 
dlM  of  cancer  in  Rhode  Island  last  year,  while 
there  were  only  8  cases — not  deaths — from 
Infantile  paralysis.  And  yet  Rhode  Islanders 
are  contributing  about  four  times  as  much 
for  Infantile  paralysis  as  for  cancer  work. 

The  failure  of  the  cancer  drive  In  this  State 
provides  another  striking  illustration  of  the 
point  driven  home  with  a  profusion  of  facta 
and  authoritative  comment  in  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  series  of  articles  on  the  voluntary 
health  work  field.  The  point  is  this:  That 
under  the  present  antiquated,  chaotic,  and 
confusing  system  of  competitive  appeals  from 
the  various  voluntary  health  agencies,  the 
distribution  of  funds  donated  by  Americans 
to  fight  disease  Is  largely  governed  by  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  an  organization's  money-rais- 
ing technique  rather  than  the  relative  im- 
portance of  its  work.  Such  distribution  now 
happens  to  be  almost  exactly  In  reverse  pro- 
portion to  need.  In  other  words,  the  less 
money  an  agency  needs  the  more  It  gets 
under  the  present  set-up. 

The  extent  to  which  this  deplorable  con- 
dition prevails  Is  shown  In  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles published  by  this  newspaper  after  an 
•xtenslve  survey  of  voluntary  health  agen- 
cies and  Interviews  with  more  than  20  na- 
tionally prominent  authorities.  The  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  set 
up  to  combat  a  relatively  minor  and  rare 
disease,  collected  more  than  $16,000,000  last 
year.  (The  Rhode  Island  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis Fovmdation  uses  the  money  It  raises  an- 
nually solely  In  Rhode  Island,  receiving  an 
•Uowance  from  the  national  foundation  for 
doing  Its  field  work  here.)  This  was  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  funds  contributed 
to  national  voluntary  health  agencies  In  this 
country  and  more  than  was  raised  by  all  of 
the  other  agencies,  except  the  National 
Tuberculoau  Association,  put  together.  The 
foundation  has  raised  more  than  962.000.000 
since  Its  founding  In  1938  but  has  been  able 
to  spend  only  51.7  percent  of  this  sum.    In 


the  same  period,  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety managed  to  take  In  only  slightly  more 
than  96,000,000.  All  voluntary  organizations 
fighting  heart  disease,  the  Nation's  No.  1 
kUIer,  have  only  about  9100.000  a  year  to 
spend. 

What  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  palpably 
undesirable  and  even  dangerous  state  of 
affairs? 

An  eminently  reasonable  solution  was  re- 
cently proposed  in  the  exhaustive  study  of 
voluntary  health  work  made  by  Seiskar  M. 
Ounn,  a  vice  president  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  Dr.  Philip  8.  Piatt,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
th'7  Blind,  under  a  grant  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  The  solution  is  the  unifi- 
cation of  the  present  multiplicity  of  health 
agency  appeals  into  a  federated  health  fund 
campaign  so  that  every  dollar  donated  by 
Americans  to  fight  disease  may  be  utilized 
more  effectively  where  it  is  most  urgently 
needed. 

A  number  of  the  authorities  Interviewed 
by  a  member  of  the  Journal -Bulletin  news 
staff  have  heartily  endorsed  this  proposal 
for  federation.  Those  who  have  done  so  In- 
clude Wlnthrop  W.  Aldrlch,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chase  National  Bank 
and  president  of  the  National  War  Fund; 
Gerard  Swope.  former  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co  and  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Funds  budget  committee,  and 
several  other  leading  figures  in  public  health 
and  welfare  activities.  In  urging  unification' 
In  the  voluntary  health  work  field,  these  men 
have  pointed  to  the  achievements  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund  and  of  the  widespread  net 
of  local  community  chests  as  a  telling  demon- 
stration of  what  can  be  accomplished  through 
teamwork  and  the  apportionment  of  ftmds 
on  the  basis  of  objective  budgeting. 

Federation  would  not  only  remedy  the 
present  glaring  lack  of  balance  In  the  distri- 
bution of  voluntary  health  funds  but  would 
have  several  other  beneficial  results.  It  would 
replace  separate  and  piecemeal  planning  by  a 
well-thought-out,  coordinated  plan  of  at- 
tack on  disease,  without  duplication  or  cross- 
purposes  and  without  the  serious  gaps  now 
existing  In  the  health  program.  It  would  end 
tHe  public  confusion  over  the  variety  of 
health  organizations  now  appealing  for  funds. 
It  would  allow  the  reduction  of  overhead  and 
fund-raising  costs. 

Unfortunately,  many  obstacles  stand  in  the 
way  of  unification.  Divisive  tendencies  in 
the  volxmtary  health  field  are  of  long  stand- 
ing and  remain  strong.  Some  of  the  agency 
officials  have  come  to  feel  that  they  have  an 
economic  stake  In  the  continued  separate 
existence  of  their  organizations  and  appear 
to  be  far  more  concerned  with  what  has  been 
described  as  their  "private  gold  mines"  than 
with  the  toUl  picture  of  the  battle  against 
disease.  The  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation 
and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
are  reported  to  be  the  most  determined  hold- 
outs against  federation. 

The  essential  rationalization  cannot  be  en- 
forced by  Government  fiat.  The  last  thing 
that  those  who  prize  highly  the  traditional 
functions  of  voluntary  health  and  welfare 
agencies  would  want  is  to  see  them  governed 
by  decree  from  Washington.  The  Job  must 
be  done  by  the  agencies  themselves  through 
their  governing  boards.  Its  accomplishment 
can  be  helped  along  through  the  education 
of  the  donors  of  dollars  and  dimes — the  real 
constituents  whom  the  trustees  of  the  vari- 
ous organizations  are  supposed  to  represent. 
These  trustees  must  abandon  their  selfish 
attitude  of  parochial  Isolationism.  They  can- 
not go  on  viewing  their  own  agencies  as  their 
private  preserves  but  should  learn  to  see 
them  in  the  context  of  the  total  health  prob- 
lem of  the  Nation.  At  stake  are  the  health 
and  well-being  of  millions  of  American  men, 
women,  and  children. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OP  NIW  TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  in- 
terview which  occurred  on  July  28  be- 
tween Lucian  Warren,  a  newspaper  rep- 
resentative, and  myself,  with  reference 
to  the  work  of  our  special  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wahren.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  welcome 
to  this  program  again  Senator  Jamxs  M. 
Mead,  our  own  distinguished  Buffalonlan. 
I  know  you  listeners  have  been  reading  and 
hearing  a  good  deal  about  the  current  Mead 
committee  Investigation.  It  Is  the  con- 
sensus of  seasoned  Washington  observers 
that  this  Investigation  is  the  hottest  case 
before  any  congressional  committee  since 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal.  It  has  been  on 
page  one  of  the  country's  leading  newspapers 
practically  every  day  for  3  weeks.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  looking  Into 
the  fabulous  war  profiteering  paper  empire 
run  by  the  Garsson  brothers,  our  Senator 
Mead  can  give  an  Inside  slant  of  what's 
happening  in  this  complex  case. 

I  am  disappointed,  and  I  know  Senator 
Mead  is  disappointed,  that  we  cannot  talk 
today  about  the  appearance  of  the  star  wit- 
ness. Congressman  Andrew  J.  Mat,  of  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  May  has  been  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  hearings  as  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  put  personal  profit  above  pa- 
triotism. He  was  to  have  made  his  belated 
appearance  before  the  committee  on  Friday 
morning.  I  say  belated,  because  he  refused 
to  appear  voluntarily  to  answer  the  charges 
against  him,  and  he  finally  had  to  be  sub- 
penaed.  But  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  Con- 
gressman developed  heart  trouble,  accord- 
ing to  his  physician,  and  the  belated  Mr. 
Mat  became  mere  belated. 

Senator  Mead,  let's  hear  from  you  some  of 
the  questions  you  want  to  ask  Congressman 
Mat. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  are  very  much  Interested, 
Lucian,  In  what  became  of  certain  sums  of 
money  paid  by  the  Garssons  to  Mr.  Mat  or 
to  the  Cumberland  Lumber  Co.,  of  which 
Congressman  Mat  was  the  Kentucky  agent. 

Mr.  Warren.  Let's  see.  Senator,  how  much 
money  was  Involved? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  accounts  show  that  the 
Garsson  firms  ordered  948,000  worth  of  lum- 
ber from  tlie  Cumberland  company.  This 
money  was  paid  out,  but  strangely  enough 
the  lumber  was  never  delivered.  ,  Of  this 
$48,000  advance  payment,  we  hav«  evidence 
Indicating  that  $28,000  was  paid  directly  to 
Congressman  Mat. 

Mr.  Warren.  Is  that  all  the  money  In- 
volved? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  Lucian,  we  have  some  addi- 
tional testimony  by  a  secretary  to  the  Wash- 
ington representatives  of  the  Garssons.  This 
secretary  spoke  of  $3,000  In  cash  being  de- 
livered to  Congre£sman  Mat  by  the  Garsson 
Interests  at  one  point,  and  of  two  other  91,000 
payments  on  other  occasions.  Our  commit- 
tee is  very  much  interested  In  all  these  finan- 
cial transactions,  for  it  is  against  the  law 
for  a  Representative  or  Senator  to  accept  pay- 
ment for  services  before  any  Government 
department  or  agency. 
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Mr.  Wabsen.  After  you  have  completed 
your  questions  on  any  financial  gain  Con- 
gressman Mat  may  have  received  from  the 
Garssons,  what  other  questions  wlU  you  take 
up? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  wish  to  go  Into  the  question 
very  thoroughly  of  all  the  political  pressxire 
and  Influence  he  allegedly  brought  upon  the 
War  Department  for  favors  to  the  Garssons. 
Mr.  Warren.  Speaking  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Senator,  I  suppose  you  could  hardly 
call  the  military  branch  of  our  government 
blameless  In  this  shady  affair? 

Mr.  Meao.  I  most  certainly  would  not  call 
them  blameless.  It  Is  my  personal  opinion 
that  the  people  in  the  War  Department  who 
handled  these  Garsson  contracts  fell  down 
miserably  on  their  Job.  They  never  Investi- 
gated the  character  of  the  men  to  whom  they 
handed  out  $78,000,000  in  contracts.  They 
gave  the  first  contract  for  93.000,000  to  a 
newly  formed  company  with  no  tangible  as- 
sets, and  advanced  $1,000,000  secured  by  a 
bond  which  was  rejected.  They  never  ob- 
tained a  good  bond  and  mysteriously  forgot 
the  whole  matter.  The  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  of  the  War  Department  promoted  a 
91.500  clerk  to  a  legal  adviser  at  910.000  a 
year — a  man  named  Albert  Jacobson,  who 
had  resigned  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
bar  undsr  fire.  Time  and  again.  War  De- 
partment offlclals  In  Washington  overruled 
and  interfered  with  agents  on  the  scene  In 
Chicago  where  the  Garssons  were  doing  the 
work  on  their  war  contracts.  Instead,  some 
of  the  high-ranking  oflBcers  at  the  War  De- 
partment Jumped  around  to  please  the  Gars- 
sons and  to  lend  tone,  as  one  of  them  said, 
to  their  social  affairs. 

Mr.  Warren.  Senator,  the  testimony  before 
your  committee  has  shown  that  five  high 
Army  officers  went  to  New  York  to  the 
Hotel  Pierre  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Mur- 
ray Garsson's  daughter.  Do  you  think  that 
proper.  In  view  of  the  fact  these  same  officers 
were  handling  the  Garsson  contracts? 

Mr.  Mead.  That's  what  I  call  the  "Mission 
Pierre."  Here  were  three  generals,  two  colo- 
nels, and  a  legal  adviser,  Jacobson,  who 
got  official  orders  to  go  on  temporary  duty  to 
New  York  for  procurement,  administration, 
or  research  purposes.  Maybe  some  of  them 
did  some  work  on  the  side,  but  the  fact  la 
that  this  simultaneous  exodus  of  the  whole 
headquarters  staff  of  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  had  the  single  common  purpose  of 
drinking  the  Garsson's  champagne  and 
cavorting  with  the  good-looking  ladles  of 
the  Garsson  household.  Incidentally,  the 
Government  paid  the  officials  transporta- 
tion and  subsistence,  but  Murray  Garsson 
also  paid  most  of  their  hotel  bills,  which 
looks  like  double  pajrment.  There  Is  some 
suggestion  that  the  Garssons  tried  to  charge 
the  expense  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.   This  Is  being  checked. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  was  In  January  1944, 
right  In  the  middle  of  the  war  and  a  lot  of 
hard  fighting. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  it's  a  far  cry  from  "Mission 
Pierre"  to  the  mission  of  our  boys  overseas, 
who  were  landing  on  the  beaches,  braving 
death  in  the  face  of  enemy  fire.  Right  here. 
In  this  connection,  the  procurement  people 
In  the  War  Department  were  allowing  defec- 
tive shells  to  go  to  these  men  on  the  battle 
front.  It  was  only  when  I  read  Into  the 
record  that  heartfelt  complaints  of  two  yoimg 
officers  about  the  4.2  shells  that  we  got 
Information  from  Chemical  Warfare  that 
some  of  the  shells  turned  out  by  these 
manufacturers  were  exploding  In  the  mortars 
and  killing  our  own  men.  That,  remember, 
was  the  same  Garsson  group  with  which 
these  Army  officers  in  Chemical  Warfare  were 
on  such  close  social  terms.  The  committee 
Is  also  obtaining  the  details  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  WARREN.  Should  an  officer  such  as 
Gen.  Alden  Walte,  who  went  on  "Mission 


Pierre,"  still  be  in  charge  of  an  Important 
branch  of  the  Army? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Job  of  our  committee,  Mr. 
Warren,  Is  to  bring  out  all  the  fact*.  We 
are  not  an  administrative  agency  and  have 
no  administrative  powers,  but  my  personal 
belief  la  that  the  War  Department  should 
consider  this  whole  situation  very  carefully 
and  take  immediate  steps  to  correct  the 
glaring  deficiencies  in  procurement  practices 
disclosed  in  these  3  weeks  of  hearings.  We 
are  interested  in  the  exposure  of  evils,  but 
we  are  more  interested  in  aiding  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  defense  proctirement 
principles  and  practices. 


Hoasing  Profits — Public  Versus  Primte 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr,  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Joseph  H.  Deckman,  chairman,  housing 
and  rent  control  committee.  Federation 
of  Citizens'  Associations  of  Washington: 

HOUSING    PROnrS PUBUC    VERSUS    PRIVATE 

(By  Joseph  H.  Deckman,  chairman,  housing 
and  rent  control  committee.  Federation  of 
Citizens'  Associations  of  Washlnpton) 
It  Is  repeatedly  stated  by  public  housers 
that    public    housing    does    not    contain    a 
builder's  or  realtor's  profit.    To  the  unthink- 
ing  and    advocates   of   Government   owner- 
ship of  property  this  seems  like  a  logical 
argument  to  use  against  private  construction 
of  all  low-rent  housing. 

Analysis  of  this  argument,  like  all  the 
others  In  favor  of  public  housing,  discloses 
so  many  Important  flaws  as  to  render  It 
ridiculous. 

Before  entering  on  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  statement  It  might  be  well  to 
ask  the  question:  "Why  Is  It  a  crime  for 
private  enterprise  to  make  a  profit?" 

It  Is  from  profits  that  taxes  are  acquired  to 
carry  out  the  operation  of  the  Government 
and  to  finance  all  of  the  social  gains  made  In 
this  country  to  date.  Furthermore,  taxes 
from  private  enterprise  profits  have  given 
America  the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Wages  to  labor  are 
directly  In  proportion  to  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  to  Increase  the  margin  of  profit 
so  as  to  allow  wage  increases  and  still  main- 
tain proper  reserves  for  maintenance  and  ex- 
pansion of  business. 

Profits  are  the  rewards  which  make  the 
merit  system  work.  It  Is  the  merit  system 
which  Is  the  most  equitable  In  distributing 
nature's  favors  and  wordly  goods. 

But  now  let's  return  to  the  argtunent  that 
public  housing  does  not  contain  a  profit  and 
thereby  Its  existence  Is  Justified  In  the  hous- 
ing of  the  low-Income  groups.  Public  hotu- 
Ing,  from  the  time  a  pick  Is  stuck  In  the 
groimd  to  dig  the  footings  for  a  building 
until  Its  final  completion  and  operation,  con- 
tains greater  profits  and  their  equivalents 
than  does  private  enterprise. 

Almost  all  public  housing  Is  built  by  pri- 
vate contractors  who  either  work  on  a  guar- 
anteed profit  through  cost-plus  contracts  or 
through  normal  bidding  processes.  In  either 
caae  a  profit  Is  made  as  only  a  comparatively 
few  large  commercial  building  contractors 
are  allowed  to  bid  on  public  housing.  Thla 
Is  due  to  the  United  States  Labor  Depart- 
ment ruling  that  union  commercial  building 


scale  wages  must  be  paid  on  all  GoTemment 
work.  This  ellmlnatee  the  average  home 
builders  who  are  the  experts  In  the  construc- 
tion of  all  types  of  housing. 

Not  only  la  a  profit  contained  In  the  con- 
struction of  public  housing  but  a  cost  of 
from  25  to  40  percent  more  baa  to  be  borne 
by  the  taxpayer  as  a  result  of  the  employ- 
ment of  commercial  contractors  and  Govern- 
ment'red  tape  In  the  construction  of  this 
type  of  housing. 

Another  enormous  profit  in  public  housing 
results  from  the  fees  paid  for  engineering 
and  architectural  services.  These  cosU  are 
many  times  those  of  private  enterprise  in 
the  home-building  field. 

Fees  paid  to  engineers  and  architects  are 
based  on  a  percentage  of  total  costs  of  proj- 
ects, whereas  private-enterprise  builders 
either  perform  these  services  themselves  or 
only  pay  for  the  work  performed.  For  ex- 
ample, most  public-housing  projects  seldom 
contain  more  than  two  or  three  typical 
housing  units  and  these  are  varied  through- 
out the  entire  project. 

This  means  that  very  little  archltecttiral 
work  Is  necessary  on  the  basic  designs,  yet 
a  fee  is  paid  on  the  total  jHtiJect  cost  in- 
stead of  the  units  deelgned.  All  of  this  cost 
is  found  In  public  housing  even  though  a 
full-time  staff  of  so-called  qualified  engi- 
neers, planners  and  architects  are  maintained 
In  the  overhead  cost  of  public-housing  agen- 
cies at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

It  has  been  previously  mentioned  that 
public  housing  embodies  not  only  profits  In 
Its  construction  and  maintenance  but  the 
equivalent  of  profits  as  normally  defined. 

By  this  Is  meant  the  salaries  that  are  paid 
to  the  personnel  of  public-housing  agencies. 
It  can  also  be  added  that  these  salaries  or 
wage  profits  are  guaranteed  by  the  taxpayers 
and  are  not  subject  to  the  risks  and  hazards 
that  confront  private  enterprise  before 
profit  Is  made.  The  agencies  which  contain 
an  abundance  of  salaried  workers  Include 
the  National  Housing  Agency,  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Agency,  and  all  the  many 
local  public  housing  agencies  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

Due  to  the  Inefficient  operation  of  the 
public  housing,  the  management  costs  of 
projects  are  more  than  double  the  going  rate 
of  management  cost  of  private  enterprise. 
This  private  rate  strangely  enough  pays  a 
profit  for  tax  purposes. 

All  of  the  salaries  paid  to  executives  and 
the  personnel  of  public  housing  can  be  com- 
pared to  private  enterprise  profits  as  thiey  are 
a  cost  chargeable  to  the  rents  and  subsidies 
needed  to  operate  public  housing. 

These  overhead  costs  are  the  primary  cauce 
of  the  huge  subsidies  and  tax  exemptions 
needed  for  public  housing.  They  are  also 
the  reasons  why  the  Indigent  citizens  and 
those  really  needing  housing  are  left  to  public 
welfare  for  attention  while  public  bousing 
concerns  Itself  with  housing  the  upper  crust 
of  the  lower  third  and  the  bottom  portion  of 
the  middle  class  wage  earners.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  more  than  70  percent  of  those  houied 
In  public  hoxislng  can  afford  to  pay  private 
rents  for  comparable  housing,  due  to  the 
tenant  selection  policies  of  public  hotisers. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  public  housers 
continually  condemn  profits  and  all  the  other 
fundamentals  of  the  American  business  S3rs- 
tem  on  which  the  American  way  of  life  Is 
based.  By  this  method  the  Issue  Is  confused 
so  that  the  scheme  to  sneak  over  state  so- 
cialism on  America  can  be  accomplished. 

The  reactionary  philosophy  of  statelsm  has 
as  Its  basis  the  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty and  all  the  benefits  accrued  toward  Indi- 
vidual liberty  and  freedom  which  have  been 
accomplished  under  the  American  way  of  life. 

It  Is  about  time  that  America  In  general 
and  private  business  In  partlctilar,  awakens  to 
the  danger  that  threatttis  to  engtUf  tha 
time-tested  profit  tjstmn  and  sweep  It  Into 
state  socialism. 
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Volontary  Alcohol   Control   Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLYDE  R,  HOEY 

or  NOCTH  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  day  o/ 
Monday.  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  statement 
and  plan  for  reducing  the  use  and  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  liquors  which  has 
been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Annie  Ihrie  Pou 
Wadden.  one  of  the  outstanding  women 
of  Washington.  Mrs.  Wadden  is  a  North 
Carolinian,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
lamented  Edward  W.  Pou.  who  was  a 
distinguished  Representative  in  Congress 
from  North  Carolina  for  33  years  and 
until  his  death  In  1934.  Mrs.  Wadden 
is  the  mother  of  three  children  of  college 
Age.  and  is  tremendously  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  home  and  In 
protecting  the  youth  of  the  land  from 
the  devastating  effects  of  the  excessive 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Mrs.  Wad- 
den denominates  the  plan  which  she 
proposes  as  the  Voluntary  Alcohol  Con- 
trol Plan.  This  represents  the  views  of 
many  with  whom  she  has  discussed  this 
Important  question.  Her  statement 
follows. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

A  Chauxncs 
Mr.  and  tin.  and  Miss  America,  and  all 
young  people:  During  this  most  perilous 
period  of  our  history,  of  all  times,  national 
llabUltles  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
*"  "^f-f**^"*'"^  custom  a  national  llabUlty 
or  aawt?  if  a  liability,  we  can  reduce  It. 
by  Individual  cooperation  with  the  volun- 
tary alcohol  control  plan  for  discouraging 
alcoholic  drinking.  At  present,  we  treat 
our  custom  as  an  asset: 

We  spent  $674,000,000  more  on  beverage 
alcohol  m  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1946,  than  In  the  preceding  year: 

Kipendltiire  on  beverage  alcohol,  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1946.  $7,770,000; 

Expenditure  on  beverage  alcohol,  fiscal 
y«ar  ending  June  30,  1945,  $7,096,000.  (U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  July  17,  1946.) 

Increase  at  the  end  of  February  over  the 
beginning  of  Pehruary.  1946  (1  month)  in 
•toraged  hard  liquor,  15.000,000  gallons. 

Tncrcaae  in  1946  over  1945,  In  manufactvu-e 
of  whisky  and  spirits  made  from  grains.  142 
percent.  (SUtlsUcs  quoted  from  newspaper 
by  RepresenUtlve  Jsaar  Vooshis,  regarding 
his  bUl  H.  R.  326.)  * 

There  Is  Incontrovertible  evidence  that  the 
ale^bol  iaaiM  U  a  recognised  public  health, 
•'•""donate  and  social  problem.  The  theory 
that  the  iasue  Is  controversial  U  archaic  and 
evasive. 

9vr  far  too  long,  we  have  listened  to  the 
liquor  tralllc's  suggestions  about  drink,  to 
the  tune  of  an  estimated  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  mUIJon  dollars  in  recent  year. 
Isn't  It  time  that  the  voice  of  the  home  Is 
heard  on  that  subject?  Usten.  please  to 
thli  voloe: 

Our  broad-scale  drinking  custom  Jeopar- 
dlaea  the  t>etter  progress,  happineas  and  ee- 
eorlty  of  the  home  and  thus,  at  the  Nation. 
Liquor's  contrlbuUon  to  crime.  Jurenlle  and 
adult  delinquency.  Insanity,  disease,  divorce. 
Indigency,  and  Intolerable  waste,  ts  a  matter 
Of  atarUing  record,  available  to  the  public 


In  scientific  dejaartments,  CJovemment  de- 
partments, police  courts,  and  In  State, 
coimty,  and  municipal  Institutions.  Liquor 
Is  at  the  bottom  o.  many  of  our  public 
health,  economic,  and  social  problems.  By 
condensing  public  sentiment  against  habitual 
drinking,  the  voluntary  alcohol  control 
plan  aims  to  dynamite  to  "that  bottom." 
We  now  squander  time,  money,  and  energy, 
in  merely  tapping  the  tops  of  these  problems. 
We  generously  contribute  to  the  praise- 
worthy Red  Cross  and  other  drives  such  as 
the  campaign  against  infantile  paralysis. 
Drink  addiction  is  a  more  nationally  dis- 
astrous scourge  than  InfantUe  paralysis. 
Of  our  neglect  of  proper  effort  for  eradicat- 
ing drink  addiction,  I  quote: 

"We  sit  on  a  volcano  to  swat  a  fly.  Ap- 
plied to  public  health,  we  see  people  die. 
murder,  and  go  Insane  through  excessive 
use  of  alcohol  without  evoking  a  murmur 
from  the  public  or  a  gesture  from  the  health 
officer,  while  a  rare  disease  that  has  caused 
the  death  of  half  a  dozen  people  in  some  ob- 
scure place  becomes  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern. Alcohol  has  caused  more  deaths  than 
any  one  of  the  31  Infectious  diseases;  some 
of  which  were  veritable  scourges."  (Dr.  Law- 
rence Kelb,  former  Assistant  Surgeon  General, 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Department.) 

Let  us  wake  up.  Let  us  put  first  things 
first,  in  our  effort  to  aid  bimianlty.  Let 
us  Inaugurate  an  annual  voluntary  alcohol 
control  drive  with  as  much  pimch  and  as 
many  posters  and  slogans  as  other  drives. 
Counter  American  home  ingenuity  for  "pres- 
ervation of  happiness  through  fitness" 
against  the  liquor  traffic's  lure  of  "relaxation 
through  drink."  Capture  the  support  of  radio, 
press,  pulpit,  schools,  colleges,  and  organi- 
zations of  your  community  for  the  VAC  plan 
of  disseminating  fact  about  the  result  of 
drink  upon  the  person  and  SUte,  in  pam- 
phlets, slogans,  and  posters.  Pace  fash- 
ionable society  with  its  great  responsibility 
and  power  for  checking  drink.  In  every 
community,  the  dust  of  the  upper  criist 
seeps  down  through  the  cracks  of  humanity, 
to  the  less  privUeged  or  even  to  the  under- 
privUeged.  below.  Reduce  the  handicap  of 
drink  and  we  reduce  the  need  for  charity, 
for  crime  prevention  and  medical  care. 

I^ist  year  our  cocktail  lounges,  night  clubs, 
liquor  restaurants,  liquor  dining  rooms  and 
taverns  served  alcoholic  beverages  to  a  large 
percentage  of  America's  50,000.000  drinkers. 
(Number  of  drinkers,  estimated.  Dr.  E.  M 
Jelllnek,  Yale  University.)      The  liquor  traf- 
fic's Invasion  of  our  American  way  of  life 
is  a  challenge  to  you  and  to  me  to  repel  it. 
The  liquor  traffic  would  be  wise  to  begin  Its 
own   retreat.      The   VAC   plan   courts   such 
cooperation.     Part  of  the  casualty  from  the 
liquor   traffic's    Invasion;    3,000.000   excessive 
drinkers:    750,000  chronic  alcoholics;   40.000 
new  alcoholics  yearly   (Dr.  B.  M.  Jelllnek). 
Just  the  average  mother,  who  refuses  to 
take  the  master  minding  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic sitting  down.     I  am  rising  up  to  stand 
for  much  that  is  dearest  In  life,  when.  In 
my  plea  for  better  citizenship  through  great- 
er  resistance   to  social   drinking,  I   pit  my 
volce-of-the-home  against  the  liquor  traffic's 
Will  you  help  augment  that  voice  to  the  point 
of  givUig  the  Nation  chance  for  response,  by 
yoiir  support  and  projecUon  of  the  VAC  plan? 
rACTTJAi,  paoor  or  thk  nbtd  roa  voLUKTAtT 

AUX)HOL    CONTBOL 

Our  patriarch  of  wisdom,  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch,  has  sagely  suggested  that  we  take 
inventory  before  we  proceed  further  with 
reconstruction.  Let  us  evaluate  our  drinking 
custfMn  from  fact  and  act  upon  It. 

1.  In  1944.  we  spent  more  on  beverage  al- 
cohol than  on  the  general  running  of  our 
Government,   minus   expenditures   on   war 
(U.  S.  DepartmenU  of  Treasury  and  Com- 
merce.) 

a.  In  1944  our  drinking  custom  cost  our 
Nation  more  than  the  combined  expenditure 


for  Red  Cross.  Community  Chest,  and  cam- 
paign against  infantile  paralysis,  the  churches 
and  their  charities,  and  relief  departments 
of  the  Government — such  as  social  secxirlty, 
and  education  of  every  kind.  Including  public 
libraries.  Should  not  such  loss  of  economic 
equilibrium  be  corrected,  if  we  are  to  stand 
most  securely? 

3.  To  refute  the  theory  that  revenue  from 
alcoholic  beverage  taxes  Is  an  asset:  In  the 
one  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  1943.  the  lia- 
bility from  drink  was  almost  five  times  the 
alcoholic  beverage  taxes  received  by  the 
Commonwealth  and  cities. 

Total  airmual  probable  cost,  mental  pa- 
tients, financial  dependence  upon  others,  and 
crime,  all  due  to  Inebriety.  $61,000,000.  Alco- 
holic beverage  taxes.  $13.139.2G6.79.  (Special 
committee  study  drunkenness,  filed  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature.  Mar.  6.  1945.) 

4.  To  prove  that  revenue  from  alcoholic 
beverage  tax  entails  terrific  llabUlty  to  our 
Nation:  To  the  $7,770,000,000  spent  on  bev- 
erage alcohol  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30.  1946.  add  reports  of  cost  Incurred  by  al- 
coholic drink  from  the  police.  Jail,  welfare 
department,  hospital.  Insane  asylum,  divorce 
court,  accident  and  sick  benefits,  unemploy- 
ment Instorance.  Compare  this  total  with  the 
United  States  Giovemment  revenue  on  alco- 
hol-beverage tax,  fiscal  year  to  May  30,  1946, 
$2,327,669,922.59  (to  be  Increased  probably 
more  than  $200,000,000  by  June  report,  not 
available  to  date).  (U.  S.  Department  o£ 
Commerce  and  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
July  17,  1946.) 

6.  One  out  of  every  five  fatal  automobile 
accidents  due  to  drincing  in  1942.  What 
might  be  the  percentage  now?  (Dr.  D.  S. 
Berry,  U.  8.  Safety  CouncU.) 

IS  ALCOHOL  AN  ISSENTlALf 

"There  Is  no  personality  structure  that 
makes  a  need  for  alcohol."  "In  each  and  every 
case  whatever  function  Is  under  observation, 
whatever  method  Is  used,  whatever  the 
amount  of  alcohol,  whatever  the  errors  made, 
the  end  result  Is  always  Impairment  and 
never  stimulation."  (Dr.  E.  M.  Jelllnek,  as- 
sistant head  of  physiology,  Yale  University, 
authority  on  alcohol.) 

The  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Text 
Book,  page  6,  revised  1945:  "Whisky  and 
brandy  are  not  proper  first-aid  stimulants. 
They  may  do  considerable  harm.  Hot  tea 
and  hot  coffee  are  satisfactory  particularly  If 
the  patient  is  cold." 

A    BHUT   OtnXINi:    of    the    VOLXJNTAHT    ALCOHOL 
CONTaOL  PLAN 

If  cure  is  important,  prevention  Is  im- 
perative. 

It  is  not  the  alcoholic  (stop  signal)  but 
the  moderate  frequent  drinker  (go  signal) 
supporting  our  broad-scale  drinking  custom 
and  best  concealing  his  Impairment,  who  Is 
the  problem  drinker.  He  decoys  new  candl- 
datfes  to  the  use  of  a  drug  that  causes  Im- 
pairment always,  and  can  cause  enslavement 
too  often.    Arouse  his  sense  of  responsibility 

Original  purpose  of  voluntary  alcohol  con- 
trol: To  Insure  sooner  and  safer  return  of 
our  armed  forces  from  battle  front  by  In- 
creasing   efficiency    along    the    home    front 
through  a  trend  for  reduced  drinking. 

The  present  purpose  of  voluntary  alcohol 
control:  Through  encouragement  from  some 
college  presidents,  the  voluntary  alcohol 
conuol  appeal  is  contUiued  to  develop  a 
trend  for  making  it  easy  Instead  of  difficult 
for  our  returned  armed  forces  not  to  drink 
by  removing  suggestions  to  drink  in  food 
and  In  fun;  thus  to  win  the  peace  and  to 
fortify  the  future.  »«=    c  »uu  vo 

To  gage  the  power  of  trends:  Please  com- 
pare some  ideas  which  have  developed  into 
trends,  more  luxury,  better  sanitation, 
shorter  working  hours,  better  health.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  Idea  of  voluntary  alco- 
hol control,  expressing  a  need  of  the  mo- 
ment, develop  into  a  powerful  trend? 

The  voluntary  alcohol  control  plan  creed- 
By  word  and  example.  I  will  discotiraee  fre- 
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quent,  promiscuous  drinking  to  better  men- 
tal and  physical  fitness  of  the  individual 
and  to  promote  the  national  welfare." 

The  VAC  plan  does  not  presume  to  curtail 
individual  rights  but  places  special  emphasis 
upon  the  obligation  of  individuals  to  use 
in  unity  together  the  power  that  Is  theirs,  to 
check  drink.  The  plan  appeals  to  every  man 
and  every  organization,  but  especially  does 
It  appeal  to: 

(a)  The  individual  who  drinks. 

(b)  The  prospective  drinker. 

(c)  TO  one  unaccustomed  to  assuming  re- 
sponsibility about  the  alcohdl  problem. 

(d)  To  all  young  people  In  and  out  of 
college  and  high  school,  and  to  their  fra- 
ternities and  other  clubs. 

Not  an  organization  but  an  Idea,  the  vol- 
untary alcohol  control  plan  Is  intended  to  be 
absorbed  by  individuals  and  organizations, 
and  projected  upon  the  resources  of  each. 
The  VAC  plan  creates  a  custom  instead  of  a 
law. 

The  VAC  plan  emphasizes  total  abstinence 
as  the  Ideal  estate,  but  values  any  degree  of 
drink  discouragement  whether  abolition 
or  reduction. 

A  VAC  suggestion:  "If  a  total  abstainer, 
remain  one;  If  not  one.  become  one;  if  total 
abstifience  is  not  acceptable,  drink  the  least 
feasible — one  drink  only,  to  set  the  prece- 
dent for  reduced  drink." 

The  Voluntary  Alcohol  Control  plan  is 
Intended  to  carry  Information  and  not  con- 
demnation; to  convince  and  not  to  criticize; 
to  educate  citizens  to  act  upon  fact.  The  au- 
thor writes  In  vain  if  tolerance  Is  not  exer- 
cised. To  support  or  to  oppose  drinking  is 
the  Individual's  privilege.  The  attendant 
discussion  or  decision,  which  should  be  based 
upon  fact  and  not  emotion,  should  not  alter 
friendships  or  guest  lists.  The  plan  proposes 
to  arouse  the  Individual  to  his  responsibility 
to  use  the  power  that  is  his  to  develop  a 
trend  for  discouraging  drink.  Milton  said: 
"A  nation  is  a  person  and  accountable  to 
God." 

TO  PROMOTE   VOLUNTARY   ALCOHOL   CONTROL 

1.  Arouse  all  but  especially  civic  organiza- 
tions, to  their  obligation  for  listing  as  a 
prime  project,  the  solution  of  our  economic-, 
public  health-,  social-alcohol  problem. 

2.  Appeal  In  person  or  in  group  to  our 
President,  to  State  governors,  and  to  the 
other  proper  authorities  to  support  the 
Voluntary  Alcohol  Control  Idea  and  the  Idea 
of  naming  an  am  aal  Voluntary  Alcohol 
Control  day  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  disseminating  facts  about  the  result  of 
beverage  alcohol  upon  the  person  and  state. 

3.  Quarantine  against  alcohol  by  reducing 
exposure. 

4.  Label  drinking  alcohol  what  It  1b;  a  de- 
pressant; a  sedative  in  small  doses;  an  anes- 
thetic In  large  doses.  State  the  dosage  of 
each,  as  In  other  sedatives,  barbital,  trlnol, 
veronal,  and  luminal,  with  warnings  against 
overdosage,  according  to  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  of  1906.  Ask  your  Congressman  to 
uphold  this  suggestion  In  the  form  of  a  bill. 

5.  Revive  the  tea  vogue.  Let  must-be 
cocktails  dwindle  and  substitutes  Increase. 
Revert  to  the  previous  custom  of  having 
alcohol  an  accompaniment  and  not  the  domi- 
nant featiue  of  the  entertainment  if  you 
will  not  more  wisely  discard  the  use  of  alco- 
hol. 

6.  Deglamorlze  beverage  alcohol  by  glamor- 
izing Inherent  social  graces. 

7.  Point  to  the  matchless  power  and  defi- 
nite responsibility  of  boflteaees,  America's 
sweethearts,  and  infiuentlal  citizens.  In  and 
out  of  the  Government,  for  outmoding  our 
broad -scale  drinking  custom. 

8.  Emphasize  the  Importance  of  preven- 
tion ahead  of  and  In  connection  with  cure. 

9.  Court,  rather  than  condemn,  cooperation 
from  the  liquor  traffic,  which  could  smartly 
choose  voluntary  to  mandatory  control  of 
alcohol,  by  radically  reducing  advertisements 
to  drink,  volume  of  business  and  drinking 


places,  for  the  betterment  of  their  war 
heroes,  who  sacrificed,  not  only  their  btislness 
but  their  all.  at  the  front  for  the  security  of 
us  back  home. 

10.  Establish  summer  institutes  for  study- 
ing the  result  of  liquor  upon  the  person  and 
state.  Combine  Olympic  games,  competitive 
talent,  epic  drama — keep  in  mind  the  chau- 
tauquas  of  former  days. 

11.  Place  prescribed  or  original  VAC  posters 
or  slogans  In  public  places,  stores,  restau- 
rants, hotels,  and  apartment  houses  (In  lob- 
bies, elevators,  dining  rooms,  on  stationery, 
menus,  and  telephones)  office  buildings, 
schools,  colleges,  newspapers,  magazines, 
trains,  busses,  taxis,  and  streetcars,  bus  and 
streetcar  stop  signs,  traffic  stop  signs,  tele- 
graph blanks  and  milk  bottles. 

12.  Compile  reports  pertaining  to  alcohol 
from  local  police.  JaU.  traffic  departments 
and  hospitals;  from  United  States  Depart- 
ments of  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Treas- 
ury, Commerce;  and  Public  Health,  and  from 
all  State  departments. 

13.  Base  promotion  to  and  retention  of 
responsible  position  In  part,  upon  reputation 
for  sobriety,  whether  on  or  off  duty. 

14.  Call  community  mass  meetings  of  re- 
ligious, civic,  and  social  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  new  remedies  for  oiu 
national  alcohol  difficulties. 

SOME    VAC    CONCLUSIONS 

1.  That  opposition  to  prohibition,  does  not 
absolve  a  citizen  from  responsibility  to  seek 
another  solution. 

2.  That  we  cannot  solve  the  alcohol  prob- 
lem by  doing  nothing  about  it. 

3.  That  the  chief  solution  of  the  alcohol 
problem  rests  In  correcting  the  drinking 
custom. 

4.  That  It  Is  preposterous  to  attempt  to 
catch  the  gushing  leak  from  the  flow  of  al- 
cohol with  the  small  vessel  of  cure  when 
we  need  to  get  up  on  the  roof  and  mend  the 
leak  with  prevention. 

6.  That  the  above-reproach  drinker  can- 
not rely  upon  such  reputation,  but  should 
decline  to  confonr  to  our  drinking  custom, 
even  though  not  embracing  total  absti- 
nence, to  do  his  part  in  breaking  the  com- 
pulsion In  the  custom. 

6.  That  the  contention  It  Is  the  person 
and  not  alcohol  that  makes  the  alcoholic  is, 
at  least,  60  percent  fallacious,  according  to 
scientific  calculation.  While  the  "40  percent 
correct"  Includes  neurotics  who  become  alco- 
holics with  a  bang,  the  "60  percent  come  from 
entirely  normal  origin"  (quotation.  Dr.  E  M. 
Jelllnek,  Yale  University).  "Normal  origin" 
is  our  drinking  custom. 

The  voluntary  alcohol  control  plan  Is  sub- 
mitted not  only  to  win  your  support  and 
Inform  you  but  to  consult  you.  Any  sug- 
gestion win  be  gratefully  received. 

THE  VOLtn«TA«T  ALCOHOL  CONTROL  PLAN  SLOGANS 

1.  Greater  national  strength  through 
greater  freedom  from  habitual  drinking. 

2.  It  is  not  the  alcoholic  but  our  custom  of 
frequent  drinking  that  recruits  excessive 
drinkers.     Correct  the  custom. 

3.  If  cure  is  Important,  prevention  Is  Im- 
perative. 

4.  Better  citizenship  through  greater  re- 
sistance to  drink. 

5.  Heal  diseased  social  attitude  toward 
drinking  with  the  drinkers. 

6.  Bottle  morale  Is  not  building  morale. 

7.  Greater  freedom  from  fear  and  failure 
through  greater  freedom  from  beverage 
alcohol. 

8.  Less  drinking  everywhere,  more  national 
security. 

9.  Superiority,  greater  progress  and  security 
through  sobriety. 

10.  To  solve  the  alcohol  problem,  convic- 
tion Is  a  greater  power  than  compulsion. 

11.  More  power  In  a  deed  performed  voltm- 
tartly  than  forcibly. 

12.  Drink  less;  achieve  more;  save  money; 
build  homes. 

13.  Less  drinking,  better  thinking. 


14.  Good  health  through  right  food  and 
sobriety;  reconstruction  through  strength. 

15.  Less  liquor.  buUd  quicker. 

16.  For  diversion,  use  youi  head  Instead  of 
the  bottle. 

Let  such  slogans  be  seen  as  often  as  liquor 
advertisements. 

■     Mrs.  Annie  Ihsie  Pou  Waooem. 


The  Facts  Aboat  Cancer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  en- 
titled "Gentlemen  of  Congress:  Let's 
Face  the  Facts  About  Cancer,"  written  by 
Quentin  Reynolds  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  28,  1946.  I 
subscribe  to  the  recommendation  which 
he  makes  for  the  early  consideration  of 
the  legislation  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GENTLEMEN      OP      CONGRESS:       LET'S      PACE      THE 

FACTS  ABOtJT  CANCEB AN  APPEAL  BT  QUENTIN 

BET  N  OLDS 

The  time  has  come  when  It  is  imperative 
to  talk  about  a  deadly  killer  and  what  we 
can  do  to  stay  its  hand. 

Before  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  the 
Neely  bill.  Its  counterpart  in  the  Senate  is 
the  Pepper  bill.  This  Joint  measure  provides 
$100,000,000  for  research  Into  the  ca\ise  and 
cure  of  cancer.  It  is  a  long-time,  continuing 
research  program. 

Gentlemen,  that  measure  must  pass! 

There  are  17,000,000  Americans  doomed  to 
die  of  cancer  unless  we  do  something  about 
it.  During  1946  approximately  90.000  women. 
83.000  men.  and  2,000  children  will  be  Its  vic- 
tims. That  is  478  every  day — 20  every  hour — 
1  every  3  minutes.  Some  of  these  cancer 
victims  will  be  your  own  constituents,  for 
no  one  Is  safe  from  cancer.  Its  toll  Is  ap- 
palling. From  Pearl  Harbor  to  VJ-day  can- 
cer killed  more  than  twice  as  many  Ameri- 
cans as  were  killed  or  were  listed  as  missing 
In  action  due  to  the  Nazis  and  Japs  com- 
bined. 

But  let's  look  at  It  another  way. 

The  Neely-Pepper  bill  provides  $100,000,000 
for  continuing  research  over  a  period  of 
years.  That's  a  lot  of  money — but  every 
year  cancer  causes  our  Nation  an  ectxKKnlc 
loss  of  at  least  $900,000,000.  That  is  no 
fanciful  figure.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cold 
analytical  survey  made  by  liwurance  com- 
panies and  statisticians. 

There  Is  no  person  today  who  has  not  had 
some  relative  or  friend  who  died  of  cancer. 
We  know  that  awftil  feeling  of  helplessness — 
that  realization  that  there  Is  nothing  we  can 
do.  personally,  to  save  the  victim. 

The  measure  now  up  for  consideration 
makes  It  possible  for  us  to  act.  It  may  take 
years  of  research,  but  In  the  end  when  the 
cause  and  cure  of  cancer  have  been  found, 
we  will  consider  every  dollar  well  spent. 

I  tirge  you  to  speed  this  meastire  before 
Congress  adjourns.  The  lives  of  millions 
may  depend  on  your  vote.  I  am  certain  I  am 
supported  In  my  thinking  by  every  American. 

The  next  time  you  face  your  constituents, 
be  proud  to  say.  "I  voted  for  the  $100,000,000 
cancer  research  bill  because  I  know  It  makea 
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poMlble  •  campaign  to  tavt  lives— perhaps 
yours  or  eren  my  own." 

Presented  as  a  public  aerrlce  by  Quentln 
Reynolds  in  behalf  of  17,000.000  Americans 
doomed  to  die  of  cancer  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  It. 


The  Rvdt  To  Strike 


'^  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORSCON 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UWITED  STATES 

Ttiesdav.  July  30  (legislatirx  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  ''Right  to  Strike'  Weighed 
Against  Interest  of  Public."  written  by 
Daniel  S.  Ring,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  July  21.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"RicMT  TO  8nuKS"  Wdchzo  Acaimst  iNTnaar 
or  PuBuc — Oasxavrx  Szzs  Natusal  Tkind 
Toward  a  New  ArraoACH  to  BmuMtm  or 
Bourn  Cuaaorr  PaoBLXMs  oi  Industriax. 
FaxD 

(By  Daniel  8.  Ring) 
(Mr.  Ring,  a  Washington  attorney,  served 
during  the  war  as  a  labor  relations  officer  for 
the  Uarltune  Commission.) 

One*  upon  a  time  It  was  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  absolute  right  for  a  man  or  a  group 
of  men  owning  a  business  to  close  It  down, 
throw  all  employees  out  of  work,  and  keep 
the  plant  doors  locked  until  the  owner  or 
owners  in  their  own  sound  Judgment  felt 
Impelled  to  reopen  on  their  own  teims. 

Once  upon  a  time  it  was  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  absolute  right  for  two  or  more 
owners  of  certain  properties  to  combine  re- 
sources, comer  markets,  and  fU  their  own 
price  and  profit  for  the  goods  sold.  If  they 
wished  to  "squeeae  out"  the  little  fellow  no- 
l>ody  stopped  them.  They  cotild  under-cut 
prices  until  a  market  price  far  k>elow  cost 
would  eventually  send  the  little  man  to  the 
wall. 

Such  activities  continued  tmtil  pressure 
from  the  public  prodded  public  representa- 
tives into  regulating  practices  that  threat- 
ciMd  tba  public  interest.  The  corrective  was 
law.  Law  against  trxuts  and  monopolies. 
Law  against  reetralnt  of  trade.  Law  against 
unfair  combinations.  Law  requtrtag  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The  concept  of  a  government  toy  law  as 
distinguished  from  a  government  by  men  has 
been  otir  greatest  national  treasure.  If  a 
cltlwn  Is  defrat  ied  today,  or  Injtired  by  any- 
one, his  recourse  under  a  goewnment  by  law 
la  the  courts.  We  have  to  resort  to  courts 
and  law.  reganUeaa  of  the  fact  that  quicker 
and  mors  sattsfytnv  means  at  redress,  such 
as  brute  force,  are  sometimes  available. 

■MfUaCSD   WORK   QUUIIOMSD 

Only  abort  weeks  ago  we  were  faced  with 
the  shut-down  of  one  of  our  basic  fuels, 
with  recultant  stoppagea  of  the  plants  that 
give  us  tight  and  power,  of  transportation 
that  brlnga  us  our  food  and  supplies,  all  of 
tbe  neceasltles  of  life.  Again,  from  another 
■ourea  we  were  faced  with  the  paralysis  of 
transportation. 

On  the  heels  of  the  threat  came  strident 
clamor  for  relief.  Panic-bred  frenzy  pro- 
duced proposals  directly  akin  to  totalitarian 
methods.    A  few  cool,  calm,  coiuageoiu  flg- 


tires  argued  for  dispassionate,  far-seeing 
planning.  The  President  suggested  a  drastic 
stop-gap  and  then  followed  up  by  more  rea- 
sonable suggestions  of  long-range  policy 
planning. 

Tlie  problem  Is  a  delicate  one.  It  involves 
freedom.  Can  men  be  free  If  they  are  forced 
to  work  by  government  edict?  Do  not  the 
people  who  contend  that  the  government  Is 
theirs  become  mere  pawns  of  their  govern- 
ment if  that  government  can  force  them  to 
work  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet? 

On  the  other  hand,  can  a  minority  In 
a  democratic  nation  rule,  starve,  freeze  or 
dictate  to  a  majority,  even  if  the  minority 
has  been  subjected  to  unfairness.  Indecency, 
inequity  and  exploitation?  Is  the  govern- 
ment supreme  or  must  it  cede  Its  sovereignty 
to  a  strategically  powerful  minority  of  the 
people?  Is  "the  right  to  strike"  a  really 
sacred  right? 

TWO  PROPOSITIONS  CITED 

In  searching  for  an  answer,  let  us  proceed 
analytically  and  dispassionately. 

Proposition  1.  No  group  of  citizens  has  a 
right  under  any  circumstances  to  starve  Its 
fellow  citizens.    This  is  axiomatic. 

Proposition  2.  Any  group  of  citizens  mak- 
ing substantial  contributions  to  the  dally  life 
of  all  the  citizens  Is  certainly  entitled  to  a 
return  for  such  contribution  in  some  fair 
ratio  to  its  value. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  with  respect  to 
this  proposition,  let  us  suppose  that  the  coal 
miner,  who  is  essential  In  providing  a  com- 
modity that  moves  our  industry,  gives  us 
warmth  and  brings  us  cur  food  and  supplies, 
feels  that  he  is  being  rewarded  for  that  con- 
tribution with  a  pig-sty  for  a  home  and  a 
trash  dump  for  a  lawn.  He  certainly  cannot 
be  criticized,  then,  if  that  be  the  case,  for 
fixing  his  mind  on  procxirlng  more  decent 
conditions. 

Still  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  It  be 
admitted  that  decent  living  conditions  com- 
prise the  end  he  seeks.  Then  we  come  to  the 
first  step  in  the  analysis. 

We  must  now  distinguish  between  a  proper 
end,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the 
means  employed  to  attain  it.  Admitting  the 
propriety  of  the  end.  let  us  evaluate  the 
propriety  of  the  means. 

RIGHT  TO  STRIKE  LIMTTZD 

Is  a  strike  which  deprives  lovers  of  euryth- 
mlc  dancing  of  the  enjoyment  of  that  art, 
or  a  devotee  of  fine  gems  from  getting  a  beau- 
tiful diamond,  in  the  same  category  with  a 
strike  that  keeps  food  from  all  urban  tables, 
lighti  from  all  cu:  cities  and  warmth  from 
homes  In  zero  winter  weather? 

Hitherto  the  right  to  strike  has  generally 
baen  regarded  as  an  unassailable  basic  right 
of  a  free  worker.  Recent  events,  however, 
now  indicate  that  no  matter  how  closely  or 
Inseparably  the  right  to  work  or  refrain  from 
working,  individually  or  collectively,  is  tx^und 
to  freedom,  there  may  be  a  higher  right  to 
which  even  this  one  is  subservient.  The 
higher  right  in  a  democracy  is  the  protection 
of  the  peoples  sovereignty,  which  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Recent  events  have  made  clear  what  hith- 
erto has  been  a  vague  tmderstanding— that 
the  right  to  strike  has  its  llmiU.  Yes,  even 
though  voluntarism  and  democracy  have  for 
their  cornerstones  the  right  of  workers  to 
work  or  refuse  to  work,  nevertheless  it  has 
cone  to  be  realized  that  a  cornerstone  can- 
not truly  serve  its  purpose  If  it  pulls  its  build- 
ing down.  It  has  become  clear  that  the 
right  to  strike  reaches  its  limits  when  it  im- 
perils a  society  which  otherwise  it  supporu. 

There  are  many  strikes  which  do  not  and 
will  not  seriously  Imperil  the  public  Inter- 
est or  the  public  welfare.  Between  those 
that  do  not  affect  the  public  welfare  and 
those  which  Jeopardize  It,  somewhere,  some- 
one must  draw  a  dividing  line  if  the  limita- 
tions of  the  right  to  strike  are  to  be  properly 
defined. 


Who  shall  draw  the  dividing  line?  Who 
shall  make  the  determination?  In  this  sort 
of  a  democracy,  when  serious  national  prob- 
lems confront  the  Government,  the  theory 
Is  that  the  people  themselves  act  to  protect 
their  Government.  L'-thls  Is  a  Government 
by  law.  It  seems  logical  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  themselves,  the  Hotise  and 
Senate,  by  Joint  resolution,  are  the  ones  who 
should  draw  the  dividing  line  between  the 
strike  which  harms  the  national  welfare  and 
the  one  that  does  not.  If  and  when  a  strike 
threatens  natiqpal  prostration,  certainly  it  Is 
siifflciently  serious  to  claim  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  House  and  Senate,  each  body 
acting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  or  in 
such  other  way  as  will  guarantee  careful  con- 
sideration and  deliberate  determination  of 
the  Issue. 

Some  timid  souls  will  inquire,  "How  woxild 
labor  take  all  this?"  The  answer  is  that 
labor  Is  a  name  for  a  collection  of  millions  of 
individuals  who  are  Just  as  good,  true,  and 
sincere  Americans  as  any  other  group. 

Labor  will  certainly  fight  antllabor  bills 
which  it  sincerely  believes  are  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  unionism,  but  we  can  all  be 
certain  that  labor  will  support  any  measwe 
sincerely  designed  for  the  protection  of  this 
country  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  even 
though  such  protection  may  put  some  re- 
striction on  labor's  activities. 

It  was  not  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  who  was  quoted 
with  regard  to  the  riulway  strike  recently  as 
follows:  "Anyone  possessed  of  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  labor  relations  would  have 
known  that  a  strike  against  the  Government 
was  foredoomed  to  failure."  The  quotation 
came  from  the  head  of  the  locomotive  fire- 
men and  enginemen,  D.  B.  Robertson,  whose 
tuion  stood  with  18  other  railway  unions 
against  the  strike  called  by  the  railway  train- 
men and  locomotive  engineers. 

BWITCHICKN'S     HEAD     BACKS     TRtTMAIV 

It  was  not  the  newly  elected  president  of 
the  United  States  Chamber 'of  Commerce  who 
remarked,  "Why  should  labor  criticize  him 
(Truman)  for  doing  the  only  thing  he  could 
do  under  the  circumstances?"  That  was 
Tom  Cashen,  chief  of  the  switchmen's  xmlon. 

So  let's  not  be  too  timid  about  labor's  re- 
action to  a  bill  that  is  primarily  evolved  in 
the  interests  of  the  national  welfare  when 
it  is  shown  that  that  interest  is  one  which 
must  remain  paramoimt  for  the  benefit  of  all 
our  people  and  all  groups  of  them. 

Nevertheless  since  we  must  preserve  the 
right  to  work  or  not  to  work  so  long  as  it  does 
not  imperil  the  national  welfare,  any  law 
which  checks  that  right  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national  welfare  must  have  a  safeguard 
thrown  about  it  to  prevent  intemperate,  ill- 
advised,  or  capricious  determinations.  No 
greater  safeguard  could  be  devised  than  one 
which  requires  Joint  deliberation  and  deter- 
mination by  our  legislative  bodies  in  each  in- 
stance where  it  appears  that  a  strike  will 
impair  the  national  welfare.  This  sort  of  law 
would  be  a  law  of  national  self-defense.  And 
still,  if  the  people,  acting  to  defend  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  such  a  law,  are 
compelled  to  strip  from  any  group  the  means 
whereby  such  a  group  seeks  improved  condi- 
tions and  the  redress  of  ineqiutles,  there 
arises  a  reciprocal  obligation  to  substitute 
for  an  lUegal  strike  an  adequate  alternative. 

Remembering  that  the  strike  Is  merely  a 
means  to  an  end,  the  time  to  set  up  alterna- 
tive means  is  not  in  the  chaos  of  a  crisis.  Let 
the  same  law  which  provides  for  the  deter- 
mination of  an  illegal  strike  set  up  machinery 
whereby  it  will  be  possible  speedily  to  exam- 
ine conflicting  claims.  Justly  to  assay  relative 
equities  and  effectively  to  provide  adequate 
Te<XTtaM  for  sxich  wrongs  as  are  determined  to 
exist.  Let  the  machinery  be  always  ready  for 
use  when  the  need  arises.  Let  this  machin- 
ery be  placed  on  the  highest  possible  plat- 
form we  can  provide. 
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tTRCBS  OtrrSTANDING 

What  shotild  this  machinery  consist  of? 
How  should  it  operate?  These  are  matters 
for  careful  and  close  attention  of  the  legisla- 
tors who  would  be  considering  the  bill.  One 
thought  occurs.  The  men  who  are  selected 
as  the  country's  referees  In  such  Industrial 
clashes  should  be  able  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  all  our  people.  In  th  writer's 
opinion.  Bernard  Baruch  is  such  a  man.  So 
is  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Eric  Johnston^ 
former  president  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  Senator  Morse  are  of 
such  stature.  Three  sucL  men  could  be  des- 
ignated as  the  Nation's  highest  Industrial 
referees.  A  working  organization,  not  neces- 
sarily numerous  but  capable  of  expansion  in 
time  of  need,  should  be  provided  so  that  at 
the  moment  legislative  determination  Is 
made  that  a  strike  imperils  national  welfare, 
ttitt  machinery  can  be  galvanized  Into  action. 
General  rules  for  proper  hearings,  general 
authority  for  adequate  determinations,  all 
necessary  procedural  formats  could  be  pro- 
vided. 

All  of  this  naturally  requires  study  and 
analytical  planning.  It  may  prove  to  be  the 
first  step  in  a  sane  and  logical  readjustment 
of  our  natloncd  economy.  Because  basic  free 
rights  are  involved,  such  a  step  must  not  be 
taken  precipitately. 

It  is  not  l[>eyond  the  realm  oi  possibility 
that  one  day  everyone  will  recognize  the 
lack  of  economic  logic  in  Industrial  warfare 
and  the  economic  loss  that  ensues  when 
production  is  stopped  as  the  means  of  at- 
taining Justice.  Later  we  may  come  to  the 
day  when  the  desirability  of  an  Industrial 
code  and  streamlined  procedure  In  an  Indus- 
trial court  of  the  same  relative  dignity  as  a 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  may  te 
critically  and  calmly  evaluated.  Some  day 
in  the  future  It  may  be  found  that  the 
answer  to  the  strike  as  a  means  to  an  end 
may  well  be  peaceful,  fair,  and  adequate  set- 
tlement of  labor  disputes  under  a  fair  law  in 
an  impartial  court.  All  these  are  matters 
for  the  future. 


The  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  soxrrH  Carolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  20  (legUlative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Poll  Tax  Bill  Again," 
from  the  Columbia  State  of  July  24  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

poll  tax  bill  aoain 

Once  more  the  poll  tax'  bill  rears  its  head 
In  the  Senate.  It  U  again  on  the  calendar 
of  the  Upper  Chamber,  And  Democratic 
Leader  Baxklcy  has  said  that  he  wUl  call  up 
the  bill  before  Congress  adjourns. 

The  Bute  regretted  that  the  Kearse  bUl. 
which  passed  the  South  Carolina  Senate 
but  failed  in  the  house,  was  not  passed.  We 
tee  no  sound  reason  why  the  poll  tax  shotild 
not  be  repealed.  And  we  believe  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  would  be  glad  to  see  It 
wiped  out.  since  it  is  of  no  value  but  a  de- 
cided Irritant.  However,  there  Is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  a  thing,  and 
the  right  way  to  repeal  the  poll  tax  Is  by 
State  action,  not  Federal.    Therefore,  while 


we  favored  action  by  our  State  assembly 
looking  toward  repeal,  we  are  Just  as  opposed 
to  any  action  by  Congress  telling  us  what 
to  do.  And  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
the  Federal  Constitution  gives  to  each  State 
the  right  to  set  its  own  voting  requisites,  and 
it  Is  none  of  the  business  of  Ck>ngress  what 
the  voting  requisites  are  In  South  Carolina 
or  any  other  State. 

Legislation  favoring  repeal  was  passed  by 
the  National  House  of  Representatives  where 
southern  Democrats  were  outvoted  and  had 
no  recourse.  But  in  the  Senate  it  is  different, 
and  while  it  Is  regretted  that  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  Invoke  filibuster  again,  that  Is  what 
will  be  done  If  Senator  Barklet  Insists  on 
testing  the  bill  on  its  merits. 

If  Congress  wished  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  there  would  not  be  the  ob- 
jection to  it  that  there  is  to  direct  legislation 
seeking  to  force  abandonment  of  the  poll  tax 
by  the  seven  States  which  still  have  It.  for  It 
would  be  an  orderly  procedure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  poll  tax  keeps  no 
one  from  voting  In  South  Carolina  who  really 
wishes  to  vote.  It  Is  only  $1,  Is  not  paid  by 
women,  and  by  men  only  lietween  certain 
age  limits.  But  there  Is  a  principle  Involved 
when  Congress  tries  to  dictate  voting  requi- 
sites to  States  In  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    And  that  is  the  point. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Report — Editorial  From 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Point  of  Departure,"  published  in 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News  of  July  22, 1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POINT  or  DEPARTURS 

Pearl  Hariior,  to  most  of  us,  seems  an 
event  In  our  remote  past.  None  of  \u  Is 
apt  to  forget  how  the  first  news  reached 
him  on  the  afternoon  of  December  7,  1941, 
or  how  the  first,  incredulous  shock  was  trans- 
formed in  an  hour  into  a  sense  of  common 
involvement  In  a  desperate  hanrd  affect- 
ing our  national  existence.  But  those 
emotions  became  less  sharp  as  the  strains 
and  sacrifices  of  the  war  itself  were  imposed 
upon  millions  of  American   homes. 

So  we  are  able  to  read  the  final  report 
of  the  congressional  Investigation  of  Pearl 
Harbor  without  passion.  And  it  Is  In  a 
spirit  of  calm  retrospect  that  It  Is  written. 
The  report  finds  that  Japan,  not  President 
Rooeevelt,  was  responsible  for  the  attack 
on  our  fleet;  it  places  the  immediate  fault 
for  the  failure  of  our  defenses  upon  the 
Pearl  Harbor  commanders— Admiral  Kim- 
mel  and  General  Short;  It  examines  the 
fundamental  disabilities  of  our  methods  of 
Intelligence  and  command,  and  suggeets 
reforms  that  are  of  special  importance  now 
that  we  have  passed  Into  the  age  of  atomic 
fission. 

The  lives  lost  at  Pearl  Harbor  cannot  be 
restored.  But  the  fleet  was  restored,  otir 
defenses,  at  great  cost,  were  made  good,  and 
we  were  able  to  wage  an  offensive  war  In  the 
Pacific  based  upon  a  preponderant  sea  and 


air  power,  both  of  which  Japan  had  chal- 
lenged, with  such  striking,  initial  success. 

All  that  need  be  known,  doubtless  all 
that  can  be  known,  alx>ut  Pearl  Harbor  is 
now  set  forth.  As  a  government  and  as  a 
people,  we  still  have  to  learn  how  to  stand 
firm  and  resolute  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  our  national  defense.  For  the  top  com- 
mand of  the  armed  services,  there  are  more 
specific  lessons  set  forth  In  the  Pearl  Hartxsr 
report.  If  this  statesmanlike  document  Is 
taken  as  a  point  of  departure  rather  thim 
the  end  of  a  once  acrimonious  prot>e.  we  shall 
profit  from  the  sound  knowledge  gained  at 
such  terrible  cost. 


The 


Pearl     Harbor     Report — Editorial 
From  the  Chicago  Timet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Pearl 
Harbor  Report."  published  in  the  Chicago 
Times  of  July  22,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THE   PEARL    HARBOR    REPORT 

While  the  Joint  congressional  committee 
investigating  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  was 
in  session,  there  seemed  little  hope  that  a 
constructive  and  useful  end  would  be  reached. 

The  members  of  the  committee — six  Demo- 
crats and  four  Republicans — rowed  and 
Jawed  and  Indulged  In  such  political  maneu- 
verlngs  as  to  make  almost  a  farce  out  of  the 
3-month  procedure  of  seeking  the  facts  al>out 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  military  catas- 
trophes. 

It  Is,  therefore,  doubly  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  findings  of  the  committee  are 
sound;  that  they  ought  to  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  prevention  of  any  such  fu- 
ture happening;  that  they  are  historically 
Accumtc 

This  holds  not  only  for  the  majority  r^xjrt, 
signed  by  8  of  the  10  committee  members,  but 
likewise  for  the  reservations  expressed  by 
Representative  Frank  B.  Kcetc,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  the  minority  dissent  of  Republican  Sen- 
ators HoMXR  Ferguson,  of  Michigan,  and 
OvirtN  Brswstxr,  of  Maine. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  quality  dis- 
tinguishing the  reports  is  their  reasonable- 
ness: They  recognize  the  fact  that  human 
beings  fall  into  human  errors.  They  condemn 
the  errors,  but  make  no  aoctisations  of 
venality  or  criminality. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  touch  upon 
the  highlights  of  the  18,000  words  of  "conclu- 
sions and  recommendations"  reached  In  the 
three  separate  reports.  But  there  are  certain 
Important  points.  No.  1,  from  the  majority 
report.  Is  this: 

"The  committee  found  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  chargee  made  before  and  during  the 
bearings,  that  the  President,  the  Seeretarjr 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Wair,  or  the  Seere- 
tary  of  the  Navy  tricked,  proT<dMd,  Incited, 
cajoled,  or  coerced  Japan  into  attacking  this 
Nation  in  order  that  a  declaration  of  war 
might  be  more  easily  obtained  from  < 
On  the  contrary,  all  evidence 
points  to  the  f^ct  that  they  discharged  tbelr 
responsibilities  with  distinction,  ahillty.  and 
foresight  and  in  keeping  with  the  Ughcst  tra- 
ditions of  out  fundamental  forelpi  policy. ** 
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This  is  of  prima  Importance.  The  principal 
XMSon  for  the  Pearl  Harbor  Investigation  was 
th*  charge  made  by  the  Chicago  Itlbune.  Us 
afUlatas.  the  New  York  News,  and  the  Wash- 
iactan  Times- Herald,  by  the  Hearst  preas  and 
by  aoeh  IndlTlduals  as  the  economlst-wrlUr 
John  T.  Flynn  that  President  Rooserett  and 
his  aaaoelates  had  deliberately  conspired  to 
make  Japan  attack  the  United  States, 

It  is  of  extreme  significance  to  note  that 
thlB  charge  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the 
committee. 

Five  of  the  Democrats  signing  the  report 
fairly  may  be  labeled  "New  Dealers."  or  100 
percent  Roosevelt  men.  But  not  conserva- 
tive Senator  Waltix  Geoece.  of  Georgia,  moat 
noted  of  all  Mr.  Roosevelt's  purgees. 

Certainly  Representative  Kxxrx  and  Rep- 
resentative BBmANo  GCAKHABT,  CaUfoTnla 
Republican,  who  also  signed  the  majority  re- 
port, made  every  effort  during  the  hearings  to 
develop  Just  that  point.  But  they  could  not 
develop  It.  because  It  simply  was  not  so. 
Nor  do  Senator  FsacusoN.  of  Michigan,  nor 
Senator  Baxwsm.  of  Maine,  make  that 
charge  in  their  dissent. 

Mr.  Kxax'B  "reservations"  to  the  majority 
report,  and  the  dissents  by  Messrs.  FncnsoN 
and  BBswwna.  hinge  primarily  upon  the  fact 
that  there  were  going  on.  under  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's direction,  many  very  delicate  diplo- 
matic maneuvers  with  Japan  about  which  the 
American  public  was  insufficiently  informed. 
We  were  in  much  greater  danger  of  war  than 
the  people  were  allowed  to  know. 

That  charge  seems  faiily  Justified.  There 
was  too  much  of  a  hush-hu5b  atmosphere  In 
our  dealings  with  Japan— and  too  little  of 
the  spirit  of  "open  covenants,  openly  arrived 
at"  which  Woodrow  Wilson  so  strongly 
advocated. 

Gen.  Walter  C.  Short  auU  Admiral  Husband 
E.  Klmmel.  the  Hawaiian  commanders  In 
1941.  come  in  for  severe  criticism  by  the 
committee.  But  the  report  states  plainly 
that  they  were  guilty  only  of  "errors  of  Judg- 
ment and  not  derelictions  of  dirty." 

This  acknowledgment  should  do  much  to 
rectify  the  undue  blame  which  has  been 
attached  to  Klmmel  and  Short. 

In  fact,  in  a  reading  of  the  full  report  of 
the  committee,  these  became  weak  words. 
For  at  least  equal  blame  la  assigned  to  the 
high  Navy  and  Army  authorities  In  Wash- 
ington for  their  failure  to  assess  the  situa- 
tion accurately  and  to  keep  the  outpost  com- 
mands properly  advised.  About  that  more 
later.  For  now.  in  conclusion,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Pearl  Harbor  report  Is  a  fair 
and  honest  summary  of  tragic  errors  made 
by  many  persons. 


Tke  Pearl  Harbor  Report— EditoriaJ 
From  EvaiuyUle  Had.)  Gmrier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "No  Betrayal  at  Pearl  Harbor," 
published  in  the  Evansville  Ond.)  Cour- 
ier of  July  22.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

HO  UnATAL  AT  FCAU.  HAIBOB 

The  congressional  Peart  Harbor  investiga- 
ting committee,  in  placing  the  weight  of  re- 


spooslbimy  on  the  Army  and  Il^vy  and  spe- 
eUlcally  on  Admiral  Klmmel  and  General 
Short,  agrees  In  the  main  with  findings  of  all 
previous  Inquiries. 

Two  Republicans  Joined  in  this  report  with 
six  Democrats.  Two  other  Republicans,  Sen- 
ators BazwsTEK,  of  Maine,  and  PEacusoN,  of 
ICchlgan,  turned  In  a  minority  report,  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Cabinet  ofBccrs 
must  share  responsibility  for  the  failures  that 
leC  to  disaster. 

The  last  Inquiry  report  Is  in  line  with 
majority  opinion:  That  there  was  confusion, 
lack  of  coordination,  and  lack  of  foresight, 
but  that  there  was  no  betrayal  of  America, 
as  many  either  have  charged  or  hinted. 


Hm  Pearl  Harbor  Report — Editorial 
From  Guistian  Science  Monitor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OP  ILUNOIS  ^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Japan's  Blunder."  published  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  of  July 
22.  1946. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JAPAN'S  BLUNIiEB 

The  full-dress  report  of  the  long  Pearl 
Harbor  investigation  confirms  first  impres- 
sions— the  United  States  was  not  ready  for 
war  on  December  7,  1941.  The  Inquiry 
brought  out  many  Interesting  sidelights  but 
has  not  greatly  changed  the  picture. 

As  political  dynamite  the  investigation  has 
proved  a  dud.  Those  who  hoped  to  explode 
President  Roosevelt's  reputation  by  showing 
that  he  purposely  "baited  '  Japan  with  an 
imguarded  Pearl  Harbor  signally  failed  to 
produce  evidence  to  support  their  claim.  And 
no  straining  of  interpretation  could  make 
Cordell  HuU  rather  than  Hideki  Tojo  the  ag- 
gressor. 

The  inquiry  has  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  Washington  shared — as  did  the  whole 
country — the  mental  unpreparedness  for 
which  the  field  comnumders  were  blamed. 
And  in  some  degree  it  has  Justified  the 
charge  that  Washington  .should  have  done 
more  to  alert  the  field  commanders. 

One  point  that  deserves  much  more  study 
and  discussion  Is  Representative  Kxsrs's 
statement  that  the  American  people  and  even 
the  commanders  were  not  aware  of  the 
lengths  to  which  Aaierlcan  diplomacy  had 
gone.  He  says  that  since  Tokyo  and  Lon- 
don had  both  been  assured  that  the  United 
States  would  go  to  war  If  Japan  attacked 
Malaya  or  the  Dutch  Indies.  Americans  also 
ahould  have  known.  But  even  those  who  did 
were  surprised. 

Por  from  a  political  standpoint — If  not 
also  militarily  In  the  long  rxin — Pearl  Har- 
bor was  a  Japanese  blunder.  Anyone  who 
can  recall  the  temper  of  American  opinion 
In  IMl — far  more  aroused  against  the  Nasis 
than  against  the  Japanese — realizes  that  it 
would  have  been  a  long  and  difficult  process 
to  have  united  the  American  people  to  go 
to  war  In  support  of  Britain  or  the  Dutch 
In  the  Pacific  How  many  Americans  con- 
sidered Malaya  or  the  Indies  worth  a  war? 

If  it  was  necessary  quickly  to  unite  Ameri- 
cans to  fight.  Pearl  Harbor  was  Indispensable. 


But  those  who  claimed  that  because  of  that 
fact  President  Roosevelt  plotted  It,  could  not 
distort  the  very  evident  surprise  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  military  advisers.  It  was  pre- 
cisely because  there  had  been  bo  little  provo- 
cation that  they  were  surprised.  Because 
they  expected  Japan  to  be  sane  aixl  avoid  as 
long  as  possible  a  clash  with  America  they 
were  unprepared.  It  was  because  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  an  Irrational  blunder  that  it  suc- 
ceeded temporarily.  But  basically  it  was  a 
Japanese,  not  an  American,  blunder. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Report — Editorial 
From  Wilmington  (Del.)  Ncm's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  scon  W.LUCAS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29y,  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Placing  the  Blame,"  published 
in  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  of  July 
22,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PLAaNG    THE   BUUCB 

The  congressional  committee  Investigating 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  has  wound  up 
its  labors  by  filing  two  sets  of  findings — a 
a60.000-word  majority  report  signed  by  six 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans,  and  a 
45,000-word  minority  report  by  two  Republi- 
cans. The  bipartisan  majority  places  the 
blame  for  Americas  worst  military  disaster 
on  General  Short  and  Admiral  Klmmel  and 
absolves  the  late  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  Cabinet  of  responslhility.  The  dissent- 
ing Republicans  Insist  that  these  high  of- 
ficials In  Washington  must  share  the  blame 
for  the  fact  that  Hawaii  was  not  sufficiently 
alerted  to  the  danger. 

This  is  perhaps  as  close  as  we  shall  ever 
come  to  final  agreement  on  the  allocation 
of  responsibility.  As  the  responsible  com- 
manders in  charge,  Klmmel  and  Short  must 
Invariably  shoulder  the  chief  blame.  But 
partisanship  aside — and  partisan  feelings  un- 
questionably colored  to  some  extent  th^e 
findings — many  Americans  will  remain  un- 
convinced that  these  commanders  were  as 
fully  Informed  of  the  situation  as  they  should 
have  been. 

One  unwarranted  and  unjustified  accusa- 
tion has  been  firmly  disposed  of.  The  com- 
mittee reports  it  found  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  charge  that  the  President  and  his 
chief  aides  tricked  and  provoked  the  Jap- 
anese Into  attacking  Pearl  Harbor.  This  was 
absurd  on  its  face  and  we  trust  it  is  now 
burled  once  and  for  all. 

At  this  stage  in  om-  history  the  commit- 
tee s  recommendations  for  avoiding  similar 
disasters  In  the  future  are  far  more  Impor- 
tant than  Its  distribution  of  blame.  It  urges 
a  single  command  of  all  military  and  naval 
ofutposts.  a  complete  mtegratlon  of  Army 
and  Navy  intelligence,  and  corrective  legis- 
lation to  prevent  our  own  laws  from  ham- 
pering military  inteUlgence  In  the  field  of 
wire  tapping. 

To  these  proposals  Congress  and  the  armed 
services  shoiild  give  prompt  and  serious  con- 
slderaUon.  Pearl  Harbor  is  behind  us.  Our 
Job  now  to  to  Uke  evwy  precaution  to  prevent 
another  such  disaster. 
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The  Pearl  Harbor  Report — ^Editorial  From 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal 

EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  tLLIMOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "An 
Unproductive  Report  for  Memory  Ma- 
ligners,"  published  in  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  of  July  22,  1946 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AN     VNPBODUCnVE     SEPOST     90»     MEMORT 
MALICNCRS 

Months  of  congressional  Investigation  and 
millions  of  words  of  testimony  have  led  at 
last  to  the  close  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  case. 
The  Joint  Investigating  committee's  majority 
report,  signed  by  Senator  Alben  W.  Babklet 
and  seven  colleagues,  comes  to  the  incon- 
trovertible conclusion  that  the  United 
States  was  caught  unprepared  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

A  minority  report,  signed  only  by  Re- 
publican Senators  Owen  Brewster  and 
Homer  Ferguson,  clings  to  the  assumption 
that  President  Roosevelt  was  chiefly  to  blame, 
with  Secretaries  Stlmson  and  Knox,  General 
Marshall.  Admiral  Stark.  Major  General 
Gerow  and,  of  course.  Major  General  Short 
and  Rear  Admiral  Klmmel  as  accessories. 
Since  this  premise  was  the  one  with  which 
Senators  Brewster  and  Ferguson  entered 
4he  Investigation,  it  is  not  amazing  that  it 
Is  the  premise  with  which  they  emerge  Irom 
It. 

The  Investigation  has  been  laborious.  The 
majority  report  Is  a  conscientious  document 
which  examines  minutely  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  grew. 
It  specifically  exonerates  the  President,  Sec- 
retary Hull,  and  high  governmental  officials 
of  blame  In  connection  with  the  surprise  de- 
feat and  charges  the  Hawaiian  commanders. 
Klmmel  and  Short,  with  "errors  of  Judgment 
pnd  not  dereliction  of  duty." 

The  roots  of  the  disaster,  the  committee 
finds,  were  In  the  simple  fact  that  Army  and 
Navy  personnel  were  still  Indulging  In  peace- 
time thinking  not  unlike  the  complacence 
VFhlch  beset  clvUlans  before  December  7. 

The  committee  recommends  as  future  na- 
tional policy,  unity  of  command  In  all  mili- 
tary and  naval  outposts;  and  Integration  of 
Army  and  Navy  Intelligence  agencies. 

The  report  stresses  heavily  the  necessity 
for  able  Intelligence  services,  and  some  of  its 
findings,  however  trite,  may  well  become  the 
Bible  of  Intelligence  agencies  In  the  future: 
"There  Is  no  substitute  for  imagination  and 
resourcefulness,"  "the  unapproachable  or 
superior  attitude  of  officials  Is  fatal,"  "com- 
placency and  procrastination  are  out  of  place 
where  sudden  and  decisive  action  are  of  the 
essence,"  "the  security  of  the  Nation  can  be 
Insured  only  through  continuity  of  service 
and  centralization  of  responsibility  In  those 
charged  with  handling  intelligence." 

In  this  respect  the  report  may  perform  a 
service.  If  It  leads  to  a  greater  realization  of 
the  necessity  for  a  really  effective  Intelligence 
agency  in  peace  as  In  war,  the  committee  will 
have  been  worth  while. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
sought  to  malign  the  memory  of  a  dead  Presi- 
dent, or  to  disgrace  his  advisers  In  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  armed  forces.  It  has  been  singu- 
larly unproductive.  From  Its  mountainous 
pile  of  evidence  It  has  brought  forth  a  rather 
tired  mouse. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Report— Article  bj 
RoKoe  Drummond 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  scon  W.LUCAS 

OF  nxmou 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor report,  written  by  Roscoe  Drummond, 
and  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  July  22.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATX    OP   THZ    NATION 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond.  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor) 

Washington. — The  Pearl  Harbor  Committee 
has  yielded  a  much  better  report  on  how  It 
happened — on  how  we  got  caught  so  off 
guard— than  Its  frequent  hearing-room 
partisanship  gave  promise  of  producing. 

The  Democratic  tendency  to  whitewash  aU 
Washington  and  the  Republican  urge  to 
hang  something  on  President  Roosevelt  are 
both  detectable.  But,  on  balance,  it  Is  fair 
and  competent.  It  faces  the  main  questions 
and  gives  persuasive  answers. 

No  Government  document  of  some  250,000 
wcuxis,  with  appendices,  footnotes,  and  charts, 
is  going  to  be  read  In  full  by  many  Americans; 
and  it  Is  the  more  Important,  therefore,  that 
any  appraisal  of  It  be  absolutely  faithful  to 
Its  contents. 

There  are  no  disclosures  and  no  conclu- 
sions In  the  report  which  have  not  been  ob- 
vious \D  Washington  for  a  long  time.  Its 
greatest  merit  Is  that  It  rejects  totally  the 
Isolationist  effort  to  use  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster  as  a  means  of  insinuating  Into  the 
mind  of  the  Nation  that  the  United  States 
was  tricked  into  war,  and  that  If  we  had  only 
been  a  little  sweeter  with  the  Japanese  it 
fieed  never  have  happened. 

The  most  significant  facts  which  emerge 
from  the  report  are  these: 

1.  Its  main  conclusions  are  accepted  by  a 
decisive  majority  of  the  congressional  House- 
Senate  committee,  8  to  2.  The  majority  con- 
clusions are  bipartisan,  not  partisan,  since 
they  are  supported  by  six  Democratic  and  two 
Republican  members  of  the  committee.  Such 
bipartisanship  gives  the  report  strength  and 
credibility. 

2.  The  very  heart  of  the  majority  biparti- 
san report  Is  that  It  was  not  American  diplo- 
matic policies  and  actions  which  led  to  Pearl 
Harbor  but  Japan's  spreading  aggressions  In 
the  Pacific  which  led  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  Government  "provided 
no  Justifiable  provocation  whatever  for  the 
attack  by  Japan.'' 

It  found  "no  evidence  to  support  the 
charges,  made  before  and  during  the  hear- 
ings, that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  War.  or  the  Secretary 
of  Navy  tricked,  provoked,  incited,  cajoled,  or 
coerced  Japan  Into  attacking  this  Nation  In 
order  that  a  declaration  of  war  might  be 
mere  easily  obtained  from  Congress." 

It  agreed  that  "the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  high  Government  offi- 
cials made  every  possible  effort,  without  sac- 
rificing our  national  honor  and  endangering 
our  security,  to  avert  war  with  Japan." 

3.  The  report  brings  It  sharply  Into  focus 
that  every  high  civilian  and  military  offlcial. 
Including  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  were 


at  one  In  misjudging  where  Japan  would 
likely  atUck.  By  December  1B41  all  were 
convmced  that  Japan  would  soon  hit  at  the 
United  States,  and  aU  were  convinced  that 
It  would  strike  anjrwhere  but  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. This  was  the  major  and  unanimous 
mUltary  miscalculation. 

4.  There  were  lesser  mlsjudgments — tech- 
nical military  and  administrative  inefficien- 
cies which  contributed  to  leaving  Pearl  Har- 
bor exposed.    Primarily,  they  were  these: 

That  a  war  alert  which  was  aent  to  Admiral 
Klmmel  and  General  Short  at  Pearl  Harbor 
was  not  foUowed  up  when  It  became  clear 
In  Washington  that  the  commanders  were 
Inadequately  construing  the  alert. 

That  the  Pearl  Harbor  commanders  were 
protecting  against  sabotage  and  were  not 
protecting  against  other  forms  of  attack — 
and  Washington  did  nothing  about  It. 

That  useful  information  Intercepted  from 
the  Japanese  was  not  adequately  made  avail- 
able to  those  who  must  act  upon  It.  The 
report  shrewdly  points  out  that  the  military 
held  Its  Intercepted  InteUlgence  so  closely 
that  It  appeared  more  concerned  to  keep 
secret  the  fact  It  had  broken  the  Japanese 
code  than  In  using  the  Information  it  ob- 
tained. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  majority  report, 
except  for  the  additional  viewrs  of  Represent- 
atlve  Frank  B.  Kkkpi,  Republican,  of  Wis- 
consin, Is  excessively  soft  on  Washington's 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  mUltary  in- 
alertness  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two-num  minority 
report  of  Senators  Homxr  Pbuhjbon,  Repub- 
lican, of  Michigan,  and  Owxn  Bizws'rER.  Re- 
publican, of  Maine,  seeks  to  tie  in  President 
Roosevelt  with  technical  military  adminis- 
tration which  few  would  count  the  duty  of 
the  civilian  Commander  In  Chief. 

But  at  no  point  does  either  majority  or 
minority  report  suggest  that  any  official  of 
the  United  States  Government  was  trying  to 
get  the  United  States  into  the  war. 

Japan  did  that — and  that  was  Its  great 
mistake. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Report — Editorial  from 
NashTilIe  Teiinesseeaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Squeezed  Dry."  published  In  the  Nash- 
ville (Tenn.)  Tennesseean  of  July  23, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

SQUSKZEO   DST 

Congress'  very  own  Pearl  Harbor  Investi- 
gation is  wound  up  at  last;  Ita  evidence,  a 
carload  of  It  neatly  printed  and  bound,  will 
be  stored  somewhere  no  doubt:  Its  conclu- 
sion, the  same  that  has  been  reached  many 
times  before,  that  the  Army  and  Navy  com- 
manders were  asleep  at  the  svAtch,  will  be 
accepted  by  practically  all  Americans,  since 
practically  all  Americans  accepted  that  con- 
clusion long  ago. 

Two  members  of  the  committee.  Repub- 
lican Senators  from  Mame  and  Michigan,  still 
are  not  satisfied — never  could  have  been  un- 
less, somehow  blame  could  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  late  President  Roosevelt.  Bat 
even  these,  we  predict,  thou^ 
sent.  wiU  In  time  leave  Peart 
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lue  coagrtmooad  Feari  lUrbor  investiga- 
ting comsilttcc.  In  placing  the  welgtit  ol  r»- 


II  it  vas  neoeasary  quickly  to  unite  Ameri- 
cans to  fight.  Pearl  Harbor  was  Indispensable. 


—.     >»«ui  .uaiuui   IB  oeniiia  ue.     <jur 

Job  now  la  to  take  every  precaution  to  prevent 
another  such  disaster. 
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diaeard.  Th«y  hava  squccMd  their  turnip 
for  all  It  was  worth.  They'll  hardly  continue 
to  press  the  hiisks  for  the  drop  of  poison  they 
hoped  to  find  In  the  pulp. 


Tkc  Pearl  Harbor  Report— Editorial  From 
CUcago  Su 


EXTENSION  OP  REliARKS 
o» 

HON.  scon  W.LUCAS 

or  nxm  on 

IN  THX  8KNATK  OP  THK  ITNITSD  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ftsk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Pearl  Harbor  Report  Ends  a 
lie."  published  In  the  Chicago  Sun  of 
July  22.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX  PXAaX.   HARBOR  aSPOST    ENDS   A   LIB 

If  the  Pearl  Harbor  report  comes  almost 
as  an  anticlimax  that  is  because  the  schemes 
and  plou  of  the  Roosevelt  haters  were  long 
ago  blown  out  of  the  water. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  Republican  com- 
atttae    members,    egged    on    by    embittered 
iMiatlonlsu,  when  bearings  began  last  No- 
vember?    It  was  to  prove  that  the  United 
States,  and  not  Japan,  was  the  war  aggressor. 
It  was  to  prove  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  Japanese  plans,  that  he 
deliberately  exposed  our  flank  to  invite  at- 
tack and  get  us  into  war,  that  he  deceived 
the  field   commanders,   and   that   the   Pearl 
Harbor  dead  were  a  sacrifice  to  this  design. 
And   what   remains   of    the   infamous   He? 
The   majority   report  refutes  it — and   by  no 
means  all  the  majority  members,  either  Dem- 
ocratic or  Republican,  were  friends  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.    The  minority  report  submitted  by 
Senators  Pxacusow  and  B«iw3tib  does  not 
dare  repeat  the  fantasy  even  by  Indirection. 
The    "east    winds    rain"    sensationalism    is 
utterly  debunked.    Representative  Giashakt. 
a   Republican,   who  last   Novembsr   charged 
that  the  Japanese  in  1941  had  been  "doing 
everything  In  their  power  to  gel  an  acceptable 
agreement."  recanted  and  signed  the  majority 
report  vindicating  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  top 
advisers.    So  did  Representative  Kxnrt.  an- 
other Republican,  though  he  added  a  separate 
statement  saying  that  secret  diplomacy  and 
the  Washington  leadership  shared  responsl- 
bUlty  for  the  disaster. 

There  will  be  another  story  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor when  the  verdict  of  time  is  in.  written 
by  objective  historians  and  not  by  politi- 
cians working  imder  the  pressures  of  the 
mtmomnt.  Kven  before  the  latest  political  In- 
quiry, most  Americans  were  satisfied  that 
the  enormity  of  the  disaster  was  due  to 
wnn  of  mUltary  Judgment  in  Hawaii.  In 
W—hlngtCTi.  In  aU  branchee  of  the  service. 

There  war*  •czors  due  to  the  assxmiption 
that  further  Japanese  aggression  would  move 
•PP^^^ydly.  Rnd  failure  to  analyze  Intelll- 
fftnoa  reports  accurately.  There  were  errors 
dua  to  the  problems  of  the  administration  In 
preparing  us  for  self-defense  even  whUe  beat- 
ing off  snarling  attacks  by  Americana  blind 
e>  tb*  manaot  ct  a  Oarman  triumph  in  Eu- 
rope and  a  Japanese  conquest  of  Asia.  There 
were  errors  on  the  field,  committed  by  Pearl 
Harbor  commanders  Uspped  by  Army-Navy 
Jaaloualea  and  lack  of  coordination. 

Sven  a  political  investigation  such  as  this 
one  was  beneficial  in  bringing  out  tacts  to 
Which  the  country  was  cntiued.    It  will  be 


more  substantially  beneficial  U  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  majority,  for 
tightening  Army-Navy  cooperation  and  in- 
telligence, are  promptly  put  in  effect. 

It  is  \inlikely  that  there  will  be  a  parallel 
benefit  to  the  McCormlck-Patterson-Hearst 
newspaper  axis  which  fomented  the  lies  the 
Investigation  disproved.  True  to  form,  these 
newspapers  throughout  the  inquiry  printed 
their  Inventions  and  distortions  on  page  1 
and  btuled  the  truth,  later  on.  on  the  Inside 
pages. 

But  the  people  can  see  what  the  Inquiry 
finally  revuded.  A  partisan,  spiteful  set  of 
enemies,  which  had  opposed  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
•coffed  at  any  war  danger  and  thus  helped 
laave  the  country  ill-prepared,  tried  to  trans- 
fer the  blame  to  the  dead  President  himself. 
Tb*  attempted  hoax  was  colossal  but  It  faUed. 


Tkc     Pearl     Harbor     Report— Editorial 
From  Jackson  (Mist.)  Garion-Lcdger 


Tkc     Pearl    Harbor     Report— Editorial 
From  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ujjifois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Pearl 
Harbor  Report."  published  in  the  Hart- 
ford (Conn.)  Times  of  July  23.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

PZAKL     HABBOR     REPOBT 

There  was  nothing  unexpected  In  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Committee  findings.  The  majority 
report,  signed  by  six  Democrats  and  two  Re- 
publicans, places  responsibility  for  surprise 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  on  the  military 
and  naval  commanders.  Admiral  Klmmel  and 
General  Short.  The  minority,  Senators  Fer- 
0T7SON  of  Michigan  and  Brev/bter  of  Maine, 
places  blame  primarily  on  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  Cabinet,  and  General  Mar- 
shall, then  Chief  of  Staff. 

In  the  majority  report  are  recommenda- 
tions that  there  be  unity  of  control  ot  mili- 
tary and  naval  outposts,  that  the  intelli- 
gence services  of  the  Army  and  Navy  be  In- 
tegrated, and  other  safeguards  be  taken. 

Prom  the  evidence  that  was  brought  out 
during  the  protracted  hearings  the  public 
must  agree  with  the  majority.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  testimony  to  show  any  lack 
of  alertness  by  the  late  President.  General 
Marshall  or  members  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  the 
critical  nature  of  negotiations  with  the  Japa- 
nese ministers,  or  lack  of  warnings  to  Short 
and  Klmmel,  which  amounted  to  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  Senators  Ferguson  and 
Brewster  object  that  they  were  unable  to 
get  all  the  evidence  because  of  refusals  to 
fiu-nlsh  other  than  selected  parts  of  the 
President's  papers.  They  put  blame  on 
former  Secretaries  Stlmson  and  Knox,  also 
on  the  Washington  military  and  naval  leaders 
as  well  as  on  Short  and  Klmmel. 

Pearl  Harbor  will  be  remembered  as  the 
moBt  tragic  Incident  In  the  military  history 
of  the  United  States.  That  there  was  a  con- 
dition bordering  on  negligence  at  the  naval 
base  Is  acknowledged.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing scandalous,  according  to  the  evidence. 
Prom  the  political  standpoint,  nothing  was 
brought  out  to  reduce  the  respect  in  which 
the  Nation  held  and  still  holds  the  former 
President  and  those  in  Washington  upon 
whCHu  he  had  to  depend  for  advice  and  guid- 
ance. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  scon  W.LUCAS 

or  nxnrois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

'  Mr,  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.^  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Pearl  Har. 
bor  Probe  Report  Is  a  Historic  Docu- 
ment," published  in  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger  of  July  23,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

rZARL  HARIOR  PROBC  RCTOtT  11   A   HISTOVIO 
DOCUMElfT 

The  long-awaited  formal  report  by  the 
special  congressional  committee  investi- 
gating responsibility  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  Japanese  caught  the  Americans  by  sur- 
prise at  Pearl  Harbor  was  filed  Saturday,  and 
it  verifies  earlier  reports  and  predictions  re- 
garding the  essential  findings. 

Primary  blame  is  placed  upon  Lt.  Gen. 
Walter  C.  Short  and  Admiral  Husband  E. 
Klmmel,  the  Arrfty  and  Navy  commanders  at 
Pearl  Harbor  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  the 
report  charging  these  two  officers  with  seven 
specific  fall\ires  in  performance  of  their 
duties. 

The  six  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  two  of  Its  four  Republican  mem- 
bers signed  the  majority  report  wholly  ab- 
f'-'ving  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
and  his  Cabinet  of  any  blame  or  negli- 
^^o.ice  In  connection  with  this  disaster,  but 
two  Republican  members  filed  a  minority  re- 
port contending  that  Roosevelt  and  his 
Cabinet  must  share  the  blame. 

The  majority  reported,  with  regard  to 
charges  that  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
Cabinet  "tricked,  provoked,  Incited,  cajoled, 
or  coerced  Japan  Into  attacking  this  Nation 
In  order  that  a  declaration  of  war  might  be 
more  easily  obtained  from  Congress,"  that,  on 
the  contrary,  "all  evidence  conclusively  points 
to  the  fact  that  they  discharged  their  respon- 
sibilities with  distinction,  abUity.  and  fore- 
sight, and  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  our  fundamental  foreign  policy." 

These  were  charges  preferred  by  some  Re- 
publicans who  contended  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  been  trying  for  months  to 
force  the  United  States  Into  war  as  Britain's 
ally  and  that  he  deliberately  provoked  Japan 
into  attacking  the  United  States  In  order  to 
put  the  Nation  into  the  war. 

This  Investigating  committee's  report 
probably  will  not  be  the  final  answer,  the 
last  word  on  the  subject  of  responsibility 
for  the  Pearl  Harbor  defeat,  nor  the  final 
decision  on  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  foreign 
policy.  The  final  decision  will  be  written  by 
some  unbiased  and  competent  historian; 
however,  the  committee's  report  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  moet  citizens  and  Congressmen  as 
authoritative  and  as  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  partisan  charges  against  Roosevelt, 

Politics  admittedly  Influenced  this  inves- 
tigation. That  was  both  regrettable  and  In- 
evitable. The  committee  frequently  divided 
along  party  lines,  six  Democrats  to  four  Re- 
publicans. But  the  fact  that  half  of  the 
Republican  members  Joined  with  all  of  the 
Democrats  in  signing  the  final  report  Is  evi- 
dence that,  despite  political  pressure  and 
tendencies,  the  essential  facta  were  developed 
and  reported. 

The  Investigation  was  to  prolonged,  and 
•o  much  extraneous  and  conflicting  testi- 
mony was  developed  during  70  days  of  pub- 
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larly  unproductive.  From  its  mountainous 
pile  of  evidence  it  has  brought  forth  a  rather 
tired  mouse. 


that  every  high  civilian  ana  muuary  omciai. 
Including  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  were 


tacnea  to  uie  laie  nvaianH 

even  these,  we  {vedlct,  tbou^ 

sent,  wlU  In  time  leave  Pearl  Harbor  tn 
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lie  hearings,  that  the  average  newspaper  read- 
er— and  editor — became  confused  and  did  not 
have  a  clear  picture  at  the  end  of  the  hear- 
ings. This,  perhaps,  also  was  largely  un- 
avoidable, though  regrettable. 

So  far  as  the  Nation's  welfare  and  security 
are  concerned,  however,  the  committee's 
recommendations  embodied  in  this  report 
are  tragedy  of  December  7,  1941.  These  rec- 
ommendations command,  and  should  receive, 
careful  and  complete  study  by  Congress,  the 
President,  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
and  intelligent  citizens. 

Preventing  any  future  repetition  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  disaster  is  more  Important  than 
placing  blame  for  that  "day  of  Infamy." 
And  the  committee's  major  recommendations 
include:  Unity  of  command  at  military  and 
naval  outposts;  Integration  of  Army  and 
Navy  Intelligence  agencies;  tighter  laws 
against  spies,  and  revision  of  Army  and  Navy 
admlnlttratlve  machinery. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Report — Editorial 
From  Boston  (Mais.)  Globe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBL8 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Pearl  Har- 
bor— Last  Phase,"  published  in  the  Bos- 
ton (Mass.)  Globe  of  July  22,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PEARL   HARBOR LAST   PHASK 

Time  and  sober  thought  generally  serve 
the  cause  of  sane  and  tempered  Judgment 
on  a  question  as  momentous  as  that  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  report  oi  the  congres- 
sional committee  which  has  been  studying 
this  matter  for  many  long  months  will  be 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  public  as 
expressive  of  an  impartial  effort  to  seek  the 
truth  and  to  deduce  conclusions  which  may 
be  expected  to  aid  in  preventing  any  similar 
misfortune. 

It  is  of  the  highest  significance  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  committee — 8  out  of  10 
members  participating — is  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority. This  means  that  the  members  reso- 
lutely set  their  sights  on  truth  and  common 
sense,  regardless  of  any  tug  of  political  par- 
tisanship. They  are  to  oe  congratulated  on 
the  result. 

With  the  finding  that  the  disaster  was  oc- 
casioned by  no  neglect  of  duty  or  function 
on  the  part  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
and  his  advisers  in  the  War,  State,  and  Navy 
Departments,  most  people  will  agree.  That 
was  the  impression  left  by  the  hearings.  As 
for  the  two  commanders  at  Pearl  Harbor  at 
the  time,  the  findings  are  equally  sane.  The 
disaster  resulted  from  poor  Judgment  on  the 
part  of  both:  and  their  deplorable  errors 
were  produced  by  an  overaddlction  to  rou- 
tine thinking.  In  this  respect,  it  may  be 
noted,  these  two  men  had  plenty  of  com- 
pany in  the  British  and  Dutch  Armies,  as 
well  as  in  our  own.  during  the  earlier  months 
of  the  war. 

The  committee  deserves  especial  praise  for 
urging  unification  of  command  at  defense 
outposts  in  the  two  great  oceans  at  once. 
Perhaps  a  move  of  this  sort,  rather  than  a 
wholesale  attempt  to  merge  the  three  defense 
services  In  toto.  is  the  wise  solution  to  our 
problem  of  a  smoothVy  functioning  defense 
Bet-up. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Report — Editorial  Fron 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obserrer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.LUCAS 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
System  at  Fault,"  published  In  the  Char- 
lotte (N.  C.)  Observer  of  July  24, 1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
M  follows: 

THE  SYiTCM   AT  rAVLT 

If  the  chief  purpoM  of  the  report  on  tba 
Pearl  Harbor  investigation  was  to  let  the 
country  know  who  was  responsible  for  the 
disaster  of  December  7,  1941,  It  was  a  miser- 
able failure  because  it  revealed  nothing  In 
that  connnectlon  that  was  not  already 
known. 

Only  the  most  rabid  Roosevelt  haters  ever 
swallowed  the  charge  that  the  President,  in 
connivance  with  Secretary  Hull,  tricked  the 
Japanese  into  attacking  us  so  that  a  decla- 
ration of  war  could  be  easily  obtained  from 
Congress.  Of  that  ridiculous  charge  both 
Roosevelt  and  Hull  were  completely  cleared. 

Neither  was  It  widely  believed  that  General 
Marshall  and  Admiral  Stark  had  failed  to 
give  the  commanders  in  the  outposts  ade- 
quate information  on  the  necessity  for  an 
alert. 

"That  Admiral  Klmmel  and  General  Short," 
says  the  report,  "were  suppliec}  enough  infor- 
mation as  reasonably  to  Justify  the  expecta- 
tion that  Hawaiian  defenses  would  be  alerted 
to  any  mUitary  contingency  is  irrefutable." 

As  to  fixing  the  responsibility,  therefore, 
the  report  lamely  and  somewhat  comically 
concludes  by  declaring:  "The  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  attack  and  its  results 
rests  upon  Japan." 

If  any  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  this 
book-length  report,  therefore.  It  must  be 
found  In  the  recommendations  made  for  pre- 
venting a  repetition  of  such  a  disaster. 

The  committee  finds  Itself  intrigued  as  to 
why,  "with  some  of  the  finest  Intelligence 
available  in  our  history,  with  almost  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  war  was  at  hand 
•  •  •  ^hy  was  it  possible  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor to  occur?" 

The  rest  of  the  country  is  likewise  Intrigued 
as  to  why  everybody  from  generals  and  ad- 
mirals down  who  was  In  any  way  respon- 
sible for  alerting  the  command — all  were 
simultaneously  caught  napping.  Surely, 
somebody  In  all  that  line  of  authority  should 
have  bad  at  least  a  hunch  that  danger  was 
at  hand. 

But  only  one  obscure  sergeant,  who  was 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  report,  thought 
he  heard  the  sotind  of  approaching  airplanes 
while  he  was  practicing  with  the  listening 
device.  When  he  reported  to  a  lieutenant, 
he  was  pooh-poohed,  and  the  next  thing 
anybody  knew  the  Jap  planes  were  over 
Pearl  Harbor. 

This  apparent  lack  of  alertness  on  the  part 
of  everybody  concerned  suggests  iiat  the 
responsibility  cannot  be  pinned  on  any  par- 
ticular person  or  persons,  but  belongs  rather 
to  a  slipshod  system  that  prevented  accurate 
evaluation  of  the  Information  at  hand  and 
made  it  impossible  to  execute  orders  with 
the  precision  and  dispatch  required  in  emer- 
gencies. 

To  correct  this  looseness  of  organization, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  whole 
system  of  intelligence,  delegation  of  author- 


ity, and  divided  conunand  be  worked  over 
to  provide  a  single,  smooth-working  ma- 
chine that  wUl  not  be  thrown  out  of  gear  by 
the  general  attitude  of  "let  George  do  it." 

The  report  finds  that  unity  of  command 
In  aU  military  and  naval  outposts  is  the 
most  urgent  of  these  reforms.  It  points  out 
that  General  Short  depended  on  Admiral 
Klmmel  for  patrolling  the  waters  around 
Pearl  Harbor  and  for  information  that  he 
never  received.  A  single  outpost  command 
with  whoUy  integrated  Intelligence  agencies 
la  stiggested  as  a  remedy  for  this  defect. 

General  Gerow  of  the  War  Plans  Division 
was  absolved  of  personal  blame,  but  it  was 
revealed  that  his  subordinates  lacked  a  senaa 
of  responsibility  for  such  details  as  directing 
General  Short  to  taka  broadaf  maasures  of 
defense  and  saeing  that  ordars  tant  from 
Washington  were  understood  and  carried  out 
by  eommandars  in  Hawaii. 

To  supplement  its  recommendation  for 
unity  of  command  and  integration  of  Intel- 
ligence services,  the  committee  then  outlines 
36  principles  of  supervision,  organlcatlon, 
and  administration  designed  to  deepen  the 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  to  foster 
greater  Initiative  and  resourcefulness  on  the 
part  of  all  units  of  all  commands. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Report — Editorial 
From  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 

EXTENSION  OP  REBAARKS  ' 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.LUCAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Pearl  Harbor."  published  in  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  of  July  23.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PEARL    HARBOB 

The  final  report  of  an  Investigating  com- 
mittee of  10  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
result  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  inquiry  has  been 
made  public.  The  majority  report  is  signed 
by  Senator  Alben  W.  Barklet,  as  chairman; 
Congressman  Jerk  Cooper,  of  Tennessee,  as 
vice  chairman;  Senators  Walter  F.  Oborgi 
and  Scott  Locas,  and  Congressmen  J.  Bataro 
Clark,  John  W.  Mxtrpht,  Bertrand  W.  Gear- 
hart,  and  Frank  B.  Keefe.  A  minority  re<i 
port  reiterating  charges  that  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall. Chief  of  Staff,  and  others  failed  to 
alert  the  Nation  and  the  armed  fbrces  prop- 
erly to  the  crucial  danger  and  Imminent 
approach  of  war  was  filed  by  Senators  Houis 
Ferguson  and  Owen  Brewster.  Congress- 
man Keefe,  though  signing  the  majority 
report,  appended  additional  personal  views. 
The  congressional  committee  held  70  days 
of  public  bearings,  heard  44  witnesses  give 
more  than  a  million  words  of  testimony,  and 
received  written  exhibits  of  6.000,000  words. 
The  reports  totaled  more  than  250,000  words 
and  were  based  on  a  10-month  study  of  the 
events  leading  to  the  tragedy  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Members  of  Congress  acted  correctly  in  as- 
suming the  responsibility  for  making  this 
study  and  for  drafting  the  final  oonduslons 
based  on  the  many  investigations  that 
already  have  been  made.  The  Members  ot 
Congress  are  the  duly  elected  and  oAelaDy 
empowered  reprasantatlvas  ot  dia  paopU  sad 
before  them  vfll  eoMS  oaosl  e(  Ite  itim» 
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irhlcli  the  country  was  cDtitled.    It  wiU  b« 


wnom  He  bad  to  depend  for  advice  and  guid- 
ance. 


«o  much  extraneoiu  and  conflicting  teatl- 
mony  wae  developed  during  70  days  of  pub- 


problem  of  a  smoothly  functioning  defense 
■et-up. 


the  committee  recommends  that  the  whole 
•yitem  of  IntelUgence.  delegation  of  author- 


empowered  repreeentatlTea  of  the  people  and 
before  them  will  come  most  of 
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that  are  necesaary  to  prevent  a  recurrence  eg 
an  event  that  wUl  always  bring  ahame  to  the 
American  people. 

The  conclusion  of  the  committee.  In  Its 
majority  report.  Is  that  the  diplomatic  ac- 
tions of  the  United  Btatea  provided  no  provo- 
eakkm  whatever  for  the  attack  by  Japan  and 
tfeak  the  Secretary  of  State  fully  informed 
both  the  Navy  and  War  Departments  of  the 
diplomatic  developments.  The  failure  at 
Psarl  Harbor  Is  attributed  both  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  attack  and  the  failure  of  the 
armed  forces  to  make  their  fight  with  the  fxill 
eqiUpment  at  band. 

It  la  also  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  com- 
plete failure  in  Hawaii  of  effective  Army- 
Navy  liaison  dxirlng  the  critical  period.  No- 
vtnibar  27  to  December  7.  The  report  con- 
ttnuta  by  saying  that  it  is  irrefutable  that 
both  Admiral  Klnunel  and  General  Short 
"were  supplied  enough  Information  as  rea- 
sonably to  Justify  the  expectation  that  Ha- 
waiian defenses  would  be  alerted  to  any  mili- 
tary contingency."  It  also  is  declared  that 
intercepu  of  Japanese  diplomatic  messages 
did  not  reasonably  Indicate  an  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  and  tliat  this  country  was  not 
provoking  or  planning  war  against  Japan  In 
the  event  of  an  attack  by  or  on  the  British 
or  Dutch. 

The  report  also  says  that  It  was  Impossible 
dtirlng  the  war.  Without  disclosing  important 
srcrets.  to  conduct  the  Inquiry.  It  now  de- 
clares that  there  should  be  a  complete  in- 
tegration of  Army  and  Navy  intelligence 
agendas,  clearly  essential.  The  report  does 
not  say  so  but  it  appears  that  there  should 
be  coordination,  also,  of  military  with  diplo- 
matic and  all  other  Intelligence.  All,  also, 
should  be  strengthened. 

Twenty-flve  points  Involving  procedural 
recommendations  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
were  made,  including  sending  adequate  in- 
8tTuetk>D8  to  subordinates  to  see  to  It  that 
instructions  are  carried  out. 

Personal  jealousies  among  officers  and  be- 
tween branches  of  the  Government  and 
armed  forces,  lack  of  keen  appreciation  of 
the  danger  and  many  other  factors  combined 
to  make  Pearl  Harbor's  dastardly  criooe 
possible. 

The  value  of  raking  over  the  coals  Is  that 
every  barrier  to  well-informed  cooperation 
and  quick  action  must  be  removed  from  the 
defense  program  and  this  Nation  must,  in 
a  day  of  atomic  warfare,  keep  on  the  alert 
at  all  times  not  only  at  its  outlying  fortifica- 
tions but  In  every  walk  of  citizenship  and 
every  position  of  reeponslbUity. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Report — Editorial  From 
RAJeich  (N.  C.)  Newt  ud  Obserrer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  scon  W.LUCAS 

OP  XLLINOJS 

IN  1HE  8KNATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  editorial 
enUUed  "The  Pearl  Harbor  Report,"  pub- 
lished in  the  News  and  Observer  of  Ral- 
eigh. N.  C.  of  July  22.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoou). 
as  follows: 

THS  PKAaL  HASaoa  IXPOKT 

Ttim  results  of  the  loxtg  Pearl  Harbor  Inves- 
tigation disproves  the  Republican  attempt 
to  place  the  blame  for  the  disaster  on  Presl- 
<lent  Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull.    The  report 


of  the  committee  once  and  for  all  disposes  of 
the  attempt  to  smear  the  dead  President  and 
the  ailing  Secretary  of  State.  Two  of  the 
four  Republicans  )oln  In  a  minority  report 
trjrlng  to  make  out  a  ease  for  contrary  find- 
ings, but  they  fall  utterly.  The  majority 
holds  that  President  Roosevelt  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet  acted  with  •'distinction,  abil- 
ity, and  foresight."  The  Roberts  committee, 
which  went  to  the  scene  of  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  Japanese,  properly  placed  the 
blame  on  the  general  and  admiral  who  were 
In  command  and  were  on  the  scene.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  laches  might  have  been  In  Wash- 
ington, it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  and 
the  admiral  to  be  on  the  alert  when  every- 
body knew  the  situation  was  tense  and  war 
was  Imminent.  The  majority  and  minority 
reports  agree  that  Kimmel  and  Short  "had 
not  measured  up  to  the  reeponsibilltiefi  given 
them;  their  commands  were  acknowledged 
not  to  have  been  on  the  alert,"  but  they  re- 
jected the  fljiding  of  "dereliction  of  duty" 
found  by  the  Roberts  conunlttee.  The  ma- 
jority mentions  no  names  of  military  men 
who  fell  short  of  their  duty,  but  the  other 
reports  put  blame  on  the  beads  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Intelligence  Service  and  heads  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  civilian  officials  In 
Washington. 

The  reports  fall  short  of  demanding  pun- 
ishment of  anybody  for  the  known  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  though  the  disaster  could  not 
have  occurred  if  the  men  responsible  had  not 
been  asleep  at  the  switch  in  Hawaii  and 
lacking  In  alertness  in  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  It  Is  another  case  of  proven 
guilt  without  praying  for  Judgment. 

The  Investigation  was  worth  all  It  cost 
for  the  clearing  up  of  the  attempt  to  smear 
Roosevelt  and  Hull  and  for  giving  additional 
reason  for  abolishing  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  having  one  Secretary  of 
National  Defense.  To  be  sure,  the  reports 
make  no  mention  of  the  proposed  Joinder, 
but  what  they  say  speaks  even  more  strongly 
for  unity  of  command  and  preparation.  The 
report  shows  need  for: 

1.  Unity  of  command  at  military  and 
naval  outposts. 

2.  Integration  of  Army  and  Navy  intelli- 
gence agencies. 

If  these  two  things  are  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary. It  stands  to  reason  that  they  and  other 
evils  In  two  separate  military  establish- 
ments, duplicating  plans  and  often  working 
at  cross  purposes  in  the  prej)aratlons.  show 
that  the  military  efficiency  demands  one  De- 
partment of  National  Defense.  The  commit- 
tee added  24  principles  of  which  they  said 
should  be  studied  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  They  point  conclusively  to 
the  need  for  uniting  all  military  agencies 
and  preparedness  for  war  and  for  winning 
victory.  Nothing  short  of  one  Department 
of  National  Defense  will  make  possible  ef- 
fective preparedness  and  unity  In  war. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  expensive  investi- 
gation. The  committee  gathered  15.000  typed 
pages  of  testimony,  aggregating  10.0o6.0C0 
words,  from  318  witnesses,  plus  469  exhibits 
In  hearings  consuming  70  days. 


Tke     Pearl     Harbor     Report— Editorial 
From  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.LUCAS 

OP  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (legislatitye  day  of 

Monday,  July  2$}.  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao  an  f^itnriai 


entitled  "Pearl  Harbor  Finale,"  published 
in  the  Watertown  (N,  Y.)  Times  of  July 
16, 1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTAai.  HARBOR  FINALE 

The  Pearl  Harbor  Investigation  Is  over  and 
the  report  has  been  prepared.  Ten  out  of 
the  12  members  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee have  signed  that  report.  Major  blame 
for  the  disaster  has  been  placed  where  most 
people  from  the  first  thought  it  should  be, 
on  the  two  commanders  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Ad- 
miral Kimmel  and  General  Short.  There 
Is  mild  censure  for  the  War  Department  and 
for  the  Navy  Department.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  the  diplomatic  efforts  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  Investigation  started  out 
to  be  a  trial  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt. 
It  ends  up  by  not  only  exonerating  blm  com- 
pletely but  also  by  lauding  his  efforts  to  pre- 
vent war  and  the  steps  he  took  to  prepare  for 
one  should  it  come.  Roosevelt  haters 
thought  they  saw  a  chance  In  this  Inquiry  to 
put  the  blame  for  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
on  Roosevelt  rather  than  on  Japan.  The 
Isolationists  saw  an  opportunity  to  Justify 
their  prewar  course.  They  failed,  of  course, 
as  they  were  destined  to  from  the  first. 

It  Is  Interesting  In  the  light  of  this  report, 
soon  to  be  made  public  in  detail,  the  fantastic 
charges  made  early  in  the  inquiry.  Roose- 
velt, we  are  told,  left  the  Japanese  no  alter- 
native but  to  make  war  on  us.  It  was  all 
a  Roosevelt  plot,  this  Pearl  Harbor  disaster. 
He  put  the  fleet  there  as  a  lure  to  the  Japs 
so  that  they  would  be  left  no  alternative 
but.  to  attack  It. 

What  were  the  facts  as  they  were  revealed 
In  the  Inquiry?  Both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Hull  made  every  effort,  consistent  with  na- 
tional dignity,  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Japs  that  would  prevent  war.  At  the 
same  time  they  appreciated  that,  despite  all 
their  efforts,  such  a  war  might  occur  and 
steps  were  taken  to  prepare  the  country  for 
such  an  eventuality. 

General  Short  and  Admiral  Kimmel  knew 
that  the  situation  was  hazardous.  They 
might  not  have  had  all  the  Information  that 
the  Government  possessed  but  they  had 
enough  to  put  them  on  the  alert.  Men, 
charged  with  their  responsibUity.  should 
have  exercised  every  precaution.  They 
should  have  been  ready  for  anything  that 
might  come.  Instead,  they  were  guilty  of 
negligence  and,  as  a  result.  America  suf- 
fered one  of  Its  worst  military  disasters. 

True,  the  Japs  had  our  high  command 
fooled.  General  Marshall  admitted  it 
frankly.  He  and  his  associates  thought  the 
attack  would  come  in  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
possibly  against  the  Philippines.  He  did  not 
think,  nor  did  his  associates,  that  the  Japs 
would  take  the  risk  of  attacking  Pearl  Harbor. 

CXir  military  and  naval  leaders  were  guUty 
of  making  the  wrong  guess.  There  was  also 
negligence  in  falling  to  take  full  advantage 
of  our  success  In  "cracking"  the  secret  Japa- 
nese code.  But  if  there  was  contributory 
negligence  on  the  part  of  Washington,  the 
main  responsibility  resU  with  the  men 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  defending 
our  main  Pacific  base.  So  this  newspaper 
has  said  repeatedly  and  so  10  out  of  the  12 
members  of  the  Investigating  conunlttee  has 
now  found. 

We  questioned,  when  this  investigation  was 
proposed,  the  motives  of  some  of  those  who 
were  urging  it  so  strongly.  We  stUl  question 
those  motives.  Yet  it  is  a  salutkry  thing  that 
the  investiagtion  was  held.  It  has  cut  the 
groimd  from  tmder  the  Isolationists  who  did 
so  much  to  try  to  prevent  prewar  prepara- 
tion. It  has  answered  for  all  time  the  fan- 
tastic charge  that  Roosevelt  forced  us  into 
war.  It  has  cleared  the  record  and  placed  the 
blame  where  It  should  be. 
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The  Pearl  Harbor  Report— Editorial 
From  the  Cncinnati  Enquirer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

OF  nXINOIS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (le0slative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  194 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Post  Mortem  Is  Finished,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  July 
22.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POST  MORTEM  IS  FUnSHEO 

Nearly  5  years  after  the  crushing  Japanese 
attack  on  otir  battleship  force  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, a  Joint  Senate-House  committee  has 
given  its  verdict,  meantime  having  heard 
thousands  of  pages  of  testimony.  The  report 
is  free  from  sensations  or  new  revelations. 
If  it  provides  any  surprise,  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  committee  did  not  split  on 
party  lines. 

The  majority  report,  signed  by  six  Demo- 
crats and  two  Republicans,  may  be  accepted 
as  a  genuine  bipartisan  report,  as  free  of 
partisan  rancor  as  could  conceivably  be  ex- 
pected. The  minority  report,  signed  by  two 
Republicans,  will  be  of  interest,  but  cannot 
be  expected  to  carry  much  weight. 

In  broad  terms,  the  report  exonerates  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  Cabinet  personnel 
concerned — Knox,  Hull,  an<J  Stimson.  It 
focuses  primary  responsibility  for  the  debacle 
on  military  commanders  at  Hawaii  and  in 
Washington.  But  they  are  charged  with 
"errors  of  Judgment,"  and  not  "derelictions 
of  duty."  It  may  therefore  be  Inferred  that 
Admiral  Kimmel  and  General  Short  are 
headed  for  reprimand,  not  lor  court  martial. 

The  whole  Issue  centers  on  whether  re- 
sponsible military  commanders  were  ade- 
quately informed  of  the  imminence  of  war. 
The  committee  concludes  that  they  were, 
and  that  they  failed  to  effect  an  appropriate 
state  ot  readiness,  failed  to  maintain  proper 
reconnaissance,  and  failed  to  cooperate  In 
their  intelligence  operations. 

The  question  whether  the  Japanese  attack 
was  unprovoked  would  seem  to  be  an  obvious 
one.  The  committee  examined  it  In  some 
detail,  however,  since  any  evidence  that  we 
had  provoked  the  onslaught  at  Pearl  Harbor 
would  at  once  incriminate  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  other  high  civilian 
ofRclals.  That  some  on  the  committee  wanted 
to  ab^lve  the  Japanese  from  the  charge  of 
unprovoked  aggression,  in  order  to  discredit 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  was  Indicated 
during  the  hearings. 

Th^  bulk  of  the  committee,  fortunately, 
sensed  that  their  task  was  to  Investigate 
the  failure  to  detect  and  repel  the  Japanese 
military  attack— not  to  decide  whether  the 
American  Government  or  the  Japwnese  was 
the  aggressor. 

The  most  useful  part  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
report,  undoubtedly,  will  be  the  section  crit- 
icizing the  shortcomings  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  in  respect  to  their  liaison 
and  cooperation.  The  report  concretely  pro- 
poses unity  of  command  In  the  field,  Inte- 
gration of  Army-Navy  Intelligence  services, 
and  abolition  of  laws  handicapping  American 
Intelligence  work.  A  good  beginning  already 
has  been  made  toward  Implementing  these 
obvious  but  highly  impKirtant  reforms  In  our 
defense  establishment. 

The  rep>ort  may  seem  antlcllmactlc,  after 
all  these  months  of  Inquiry  and  recrimina- 


tion. But  It  should  have  been  apparent, 
throughout  the  investigation,  (1)  that  Ja« 
pan,  not  the  United  States  started  the  war, 
(2)  that  Army  and  Navy  commanders  In 
Washington  and  Hawaii  were  not  sxifSclently 
alert,  and  (3)  that  much  closer  Integration 
of  the  armed  services  is  desirable.  And  that 
Is  substantially  what  the  committee  con« 
eluded. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Report — Editorial  From 
the  Birminf ham  (Ala.)  Af e-Herald 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Report — Editorial  From 
The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  SENATC  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Pearl  Harbor  Report,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Richmond  (Va. )  Times-Dis- 
patch of  July  17, 1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THZ  PEARL  HAaSOR  REPORT 

The  report  of  the  congressional  committee 
which  investigated  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
is  not  expected  to  be  made  public  until  later 
this  week,  but  accounts  of  its  principal  con- 
clusions have  been  published.  The  majority 
report — a  112.000-word  doctunent — absolves 
President  Roosevelt  and  former  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  of  any  direct  responsibility 
for  the  disaster  which  befell  our  Pacific  fleet 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  According  to  advance  in- 
formation. It  places  the  blame  for  the  failure 
to  anticipate  the  Japanese  attack  on  Wash- 
ington military  officials  and  on  the  command- 
ers at  Pearl  Harbor.  MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  Short 
and  Admiral  Husband  E.  Kimmel.  In  the  re- 
ported view  of  the  committee  majority,  how- 
ever, Kimmel  and  Short  were  not  as  specific- 
ally informed  about  the  situation  in  the  Pa- 
cific as  they  should  have  been. 

These  conclusions  are  about  what  the  pub- 
lice  might  have  expected  from  the  informa- 
tion disclosed  during  the  long  Pearl  Harbor 
Investigation  and  in  previous  accounts  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  surprise  attack.  They 
are  the  conclusions  which  most  Americans 
reached  long  ago. 

There  will  still  be  some,  no  doubt,  who  will 
cling  to  the  fantastic  belief  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hull  deliberately  planned 
things  so  that  the  Japanese  would  attack  us, 
in  order  to  get  this  country  Into  the  war. 
But  most  people,  even  among  those  who  may 
have  had  some  doubts  about  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  state  of  unpreparedness  In 
which  our  forces  at  Pearl  Harbor  were  caught, 
wlU  probably  accept  the  major  conclusions 
of  the  committee  majority  as  sound  and 
proper. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  report  was 
signed  by  8  of  the  10  conunlttee  members, 
including  2  Republicans,  Is  evidence  of  the 
nonpartisan  nature  of  their  findings. 

Many  persons  felt  that  a  congressional  In- 
vestigation of  Pearl  Harbor  was  unnecessary, 
after  the  reports  by  the  commission  of  In- 
quiry headed  by  Owen  J.  Roberts,  then  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  and  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  boards.  But  the  committee  Is  reported 
to  have  made  25  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative changes  in  Army  and  Navy  pro- 
cedure as  a  result  of  its  findings,  and  if  they 
serve  to  remedy  the  manifest  defects  which 
contributed  to  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster,  the 
Inquiry  may  prove  worth  wbUe. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.LUCAS 

or  nxxNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Blame  for  Pearl  Harbor,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age- 
Herald  of  July  17,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VUkMM  POR  PEMtL  BARBOa 

The  Joint  Congressional  Pearl  Harbor  Com- 
mittee Is  expected  to  make  its  formal  report 
to  Congress  later  this  week.  Enough  has 
been  learned  about  the  report,  however,  to 
Indicate  that  the  conferees  will  seek  to  put 
the  blame  on  top  military  and  naval  com- 
manders in  Washington  and  Hawaii,  exoner- 
ating both  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
of  State  Hxill.  The  committee  will  not,  it 
seems,  seek  to  sidestep  blame  fixing  by  gen- 
eral criticism  of  public  apathy. 

The  task  of  the  committee  has  been  diffi- 
cult. It  held  hearings  from  November  15, 
last,  to  February  20  of  this  year.  Congress 
first  ordered  the  report  to  be  ready  by  June  1, 
but  the  Job  of  analyzing  the  15.000  pages  of 
testimony  and  preparing  the  findings  made 
a  delay  unavoidable.  It  may  be  that  the 
hearings  could  have  been  speeded  up.  The 
committee  lost  the  services  of  some  of  Its 
ootinsel  who  resigned  because  of  the  slow 
pace  of  the  investigation.  However,  the  Job 
now  appears  completed,  and  the  slowness 
with  which  It  was  done  Justifies  the  belief 
that  it  was  thoroughly  and  impartially  done. 

Another  comforting  fact  is  that  the  report 
represents  the  conclusions  of  8  of  the  10  com- 
mittee members.  Two  Republicans  are  filing 
separate  Judgments.  The  committee  appears 
to  have  reached  its  decisions  on  a  nonparti- 
san basis.  The  exoneration  of  Mestrs.  Roose- 
velt and  Hull  Is  particularly  acceptable.  At- 
tempts to  smear  them  represented  a  low 
order  of  politics.  Apart  ;rom  the  considera- 
tion that  top  executives  must  technically 
bear  some  measure  of  responsibility  for  the 
errors  of  their  subordinates.  It  has  never  ap- 
peared that  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  deserved  to  be  charged  with  the  failure 
of  Pearl  Harbor  commanders  to  heed  the 
warnings  of  a  Japanese  attack. 

It  is  understood  that  the  committee  Is  pre- 
paring recommendations  for  administrative 
changes  in  Army  and  Navy  procedure.  Per- 
haps the  lessons  learned  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  high  price  the  Nation  had  to  pay  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the  Philippines. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Report — Editorial 
From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  njJNOis 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  194$ 

Mr.    LUCAS.     Mr.   President.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ia 
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to  pUc«  Um  blame  for  the  disaster  on  Presi- 
dent RoQMTdt  and  Cordeil  HtOl.    The  report 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobo  an  editorial 


•€»i.tv  v-uaigc  luai,  nuuseveii^  lorcea  us  mio 
war.  It  has  cleared  the  record  and  placed  the 
blame  where  It  should  be. 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  an  editorial 
entitled  "No  One  Betrayed  America," 
published  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, of  July  17, 1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NO  ONE  arnuTio  amkbica 

There  have  been  trom  the  outset  two  dis- 
tinct, though  related,  questions  before  the 
Coo«reaalonal  Pearl  Harbor  Investigating 
Committee: 

First,  did  the  Army  and  Navy,  from  the 
top  down  to  the  local  commanders,  do  all 
that  experienced  offloen  could  be  expected 
to  do  toward  keeping  the  Hawaiian  defenses 
In  a  state  of  alert  preparedness,  within  the 
resources  of  men  and  equipment,  directives 
from  above,  and  pertinent  Information  avaU- 
able  to  them? 

Second,  was  the  administration's  Japanese 
poUcy  so  unwise,  the  diplomacy  so  inept,  and 
lbs  Ualson  with  the  W.^r  and  Navy  Depart- 
msBtt  BO  Inadequate,  that  such  a  state  of 
prspM-edJDCss  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  the  armed  forces? 

In  placing  the  weight  of  responslblUty  on 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  In  particular  on  the 
local  commanders.  Admiral  Klmmel  and 
Oeoeral  Short,  the  committee's  majority  re- 
port agrees  substantially  with  the  findings 
of  all  previous  inquiries.  The  fact  that 
two  RepubUcans  joined  six  Democrats  in  a 
verdict  which  largely  absolves  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  relieves  this  report  some- 
what from  charges  of  partisanship. 

The  contrary  fact  that  the  only  dlasenters. 
Senators  Pbbouson,  of  Michigan  and 
Baxwsna.  of  Maine,  are  both  RepuSlicans 
weakens  their  minority  report  inescapably, 
regardless  oC  bow  sincere  and  ably  argued 
it  may  be. 

So  far,  only  an  "unofficial"  preview  of  the 
committee's  findings  is  available.  The  full 
texts  may  alter  the  picture,  but  only  in  de- 
tail. The  major  ouUlnes  of  the  two  reports 
and  the  division  of  the  committee  covild 
have  b«tn  predicted  pretty  accurately. 

On  an  Issue  so  fraught  with  political  Im- 
pM4aitJona  and  centering  at>out  so  contro- 
versial a  figure,  no  committee  could  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  unanimous  report  or 
one  completely  free  from  partisanship.  Tak- 
ing this  Into  account,  Americans  should 
know  by  now  what  led  to  the  dlsastroiu 
surprise  at  Pearl  Harbor:  That  there  was 
confusion,  lack  of  contact,  and  lack  of  fore- 
sight, but  that  no  one  betrayed  America. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Report — E<lHorial  From 
Ike  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledcer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  WCAS 

or  axiHois 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Twadap,  July  30  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29  > ,  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Pearl  Harbor  Blame,"  published 
In  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  of 
July  21.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows: 


President  Roosevelt  to  blame  In  any 
for  the  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor?  Was 
his  Cabinet  to  blame?  Was  the  high  com- 
mand to  blame?  Or  were  only  the  oosn- 
manders  at  Hawaii  at  fault? 


A  Joint  committee  of  Congres.s  has  been 
seeking  the  answers  to  these  gravely  disturb- 
ing questions.  Now  the  answers  are  offered 
the  American  people.  They  should  be  read 
and  pondered  by  all  thoughtful  citizens. 

The  majority  report  vindicates  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  completely  and  praises 
them  for  distinction,  ability,  and  foresight. 
If  the  cynical  may  suspect  this  to  be  a  white- 
wash by  Democratic  partisans,  who  consti- 
tute the  majority  of  the  committee,  they 
will  be  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
four  Republican  members  go  along  with  the 
wholehearted  exoneration  of  the  President 
and  his  administration;  while  the  other  two 
RepubUcans  go  along  with  the  majority  in 
fixing  the  major  blame  on  the  commanders 
at  Hawaii,  although  criticizing  the  high  com- 
mand  and  the   administration. 

Nothing  In  the  report,  either  In  the  mi- 
nority or  majority  versions,  Indicates  the 
slightest  justification  for  the  least  sxispicion 
that  Admiral  Kimmel  or  General  Short  have 
been  "railroaded"  or  imjustly  blamed,  al- 
though this  report  accuses  them  of  faulty 
judgment  rather  than  the  graver  charge 
made  by  a  Presidential  conunlsslon  beaded 
by  the  then  Supreme  Court  Justice  Roberts. 

The  report  suggests  specific  steps  to  guard 
against  a  repetition  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  dis- 
aster. It  should  not  be  complacently  as- 
Bimaed  thst  such  disasters  can  occur  only 
once.  The  recommendations  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Ught  of  the  failure  of  the 
world  to  secure  the  peace  as  yet.  The  flaws 
in  our  security  should  be  mended  by  Con- 
gress, and  every  citizen  owes  it  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  loved  ones  to  consider  the  recom- 
mendations and  advise  his  representatives 
in  Congress  of  his  views. 


Alaska  Natire  Serrke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or    . 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DELXGATX   FROU    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alaska  Native  Service,  which  is  a  division 
of  the  Federal  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
started  a  new  fiscal  year  on  July  1  with 
a  larger  appropriation  than  ever  had 
been  granted  it  before  by  Congress.  In 
all.  a  total  of  $3,429,008  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  various  activities  of  the  Alas- 
ka Native  Service.  This  figure  includes 
money  for  education,  for  medical  relief, 
and  for  the  reindeer  service.  In  addition. 
Navy  and  Army  facilities  adjacent  to  Sit- 
ka, having  a  total  value  of  more  than 
$50,000,000,  were  transferred  without 
cost  to  the  ANS.  These  facilities  will  be 
used  iD  the  construction  of  a  modern  tu- 
berculosis sanatorium  and  a  600-pupil 
boarding  school.  Of  the  total  ANS  ap- 
propriation. $1,319,700  has  been  ear- 
mariced  for  the  Sitka  work,  and  in  addi- 
tion funds  were  made  available  for  oper- 
ational purposes  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Service  extends  to  almost  every 
last  community  in  Alaska.  Our  total  In- 
dian, Eskimo,  and  Aleut  population  is 
over  30.000  people  who  are  spread  over 
close  to  600.000  square  miles  of  territory. 
The  ANS  is  closely  concerned  with  the 
dally  lives  of  all  these  people.  In  large 
measure  the  success  of  an  administrative 
agency  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  quality 
of  its  personnel,  and  in  this  respect,  we 
in  Alaska,  in  my  judgment,  are  indeed 


fortimate.  In  the  person  of  Don  C.  Pos- 
ter, General  Superintendent  of  the  ANS, 
we  have  a  man  of  intelligence,  drive,  and 
determination,  who  has,  since  he  came  to 
the  Territory  from  Nevada,  done  an  out- 
standingly good  job.  Likewise  deserv- 
ing of  praise  are  his  principal  assist- 
ants— Fred  R.  Geeslin,  assistant  superin- 
tendent: ReicJiolt  Brust,  chief  clerk; 
Mabel  L.  Morgan,  consultant  in  nurs- 
ing: Dr.  George  A.  Dale,  director  of  edu- 
cation; Dr.  Evelyn  I.  Butler,  supervisor 
of  social  welfare;  LouL»  C.  Peters,  direc- 
tor of  native  resources;  Raymond  L. 
Wolf,  credit  agent,  and  Ralph  W.  Mize. 
construction  engineer.  Until  July  1  Dr. 
Edgar  W.  Norris  was  medical  director 
of  the  ANS,  and  I  should  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  mention  here  his  name.  He  did 
splendid  work. 

Of  all  these  officials  it  can  rightfully 
be  said  that  they  are  doing  their  best  to 
work  them.selves  out  of  jobs.  They  real- 
ise that  basically  the  task  of  the  Indian 
Service  is  to  bring  the  native  people  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  a  point  where  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  Federal  aid  will  no 
longer  be  required  and  these  people  may 
become  part  of  the  general  community  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Already  they  have  marched  a  long  dis- 
tance toward  the  goal.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  sections  much  remains  to  be 
done,  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  really 
notable  progress  has  been  made,  talcing 
the  Territory  as  a  whole.  With  every 
advance  in  the  economic  betterment  of 
the  native  people,  there  is  bound  to  be, 
and  is,  betterment  for  all  citizens,  and 
the  improvements  which  have  been  reg- 
istered with  respect  to  educational  stand- 
ards and  to  health  standards  among  the 
native  people  can  be  compared  to  the 
ripples  caused  by  a  rock  thrown  into  a 
pond — the  circle  constantly  expands  un- 
til it  reaches  far  out  from  its  center,  I 
have  always  believed,  and  now  believe, 
that  it  is  scarcely  less  advantageous  to 
the  white  people  than  to  the  native  peo- 
ple that  progress  be  recorded  among  the 
latter.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  concrete  evidence 
of  the  manner  in  which  Alaskans,  al- 
though of  different  races,  get  along  to- 
gether is  shown  by  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  present 
Territorial  legislature — my  good  friends. 
Prank  Peratrovich,  of  Klawock,  and  An- 
drew Hope,  of  Sitka— are  Indians.  Their 
records  in  the  legislature  stand  as  per- 
manent testimonials  to  their  ability. 

This  Congress  made  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  field  divisions  within  the 
Alaska  Native  Service  which  are  expected 
to  improve  notably  the  quality  of  admin- 
istration in  the  sparsely  settled  districts 
of  the  Territory.  Five  district  or  sub- 
regional  offices  will  be  established.  These 
will  be  in  charge  of  administrative  assist- 
ants with  headquarters  at  Bethel,  Nome, 
Kotzebue,  Fairbanks,  and  Anchorage. 
Southeastern  Alaska  will  continue  to  be 
handled  from  the  central  office  in  Ju- 
neau. The  new  administrative  assist- 
ants will  be  responsible,  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  for  coordinating  the  work 
of  all  ANS  activities — education,  health, 
welfare,  and  native  resources,  including 
reindeer,  arts  and  crafts,  and  credit  mat- 
ters; also,  they  will  be  responsible  for  the 
encouragement  and  development  of  local 
self-government.  They  will  seek  to  com- 
bat the  excessive  use  of  liquor  among  the 
natives.    They  will  be  charged  with  the 


defense  establishment. 

The  report  may  seem  antlclimactic,  after 
all  these  months  of  Inquiry  and  recrimina- 


serve  to  remedy  tne  maniiesx  aeiecis  wnicn 
contributed  to  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster,  the 
inquiry  may  prove  worth  whUe. 


Mr.   LUCAS.     Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ia 
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responsibility  of  assisting  all  new  field 
personnel  in  becoming  established  at 
their  respective  stations — familiarizing 
them  with  their  duties,  field  and  office 
procedures,  field  relationships  between 
activities,  and  the  relationship  between 
natives  and  the  white  public.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  an  actively  pro- 
moted liquor  traffic  and  inadequate  con- 
trol of  liquor  contribute  to  the  demorali- 
zation of  certain  communities.  Congress 
took  cognizance  of  this  when  in  the  Inte- 
rior Department  appropriation  bill  it  au- 
thorized the  employment  of  two  special 
officers  whose  main  concern  will  be  In 
controlling  the  liquor  traffic.  These  offi- 
cers will  have  their  headquarters  at 
Juneau  and  Fairbanks. 

»  EDUCATION 

Schools  which  will  be  operated  by  the 
ANS  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  will  in- 
clude Eklutna  Vocational  School  at 
Seward;  White  Mountain  Vocational 
School  at  White  Mountain,  Alaska; 
Wrangell  Institute  at  Wrangell,  Alaska, 
and  a  new  boarding  school  to  be  opened 
on  the  site  of  the  Navy  base  at  Sitka. 
Wrangell  Institute  is  accredited  by  the 
Northwest  Association  of  Secondary 
Schools  and  Colleges  and  prepares  native 
young  men  and  women  for  admission  to 
college  as  well  as  giving  them  vocational 
training.  Negotiations  are.  at  present, 
under  way  to  secure  the  transfer  of  a  boat 
to  the  institute  which  will  serve  as  a 
training  ship  to  train  the  young  men  of 
this  seafaring  economy  in  navigation  and 
steamship.  This  training  is  of  particular 
importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  these  people  make  their  living  by  fish- 
ing. 

The  school  which  is  to  be  established 
at  Sitka  will  offer  a  wide  range  of  oppor- 
tunities for  vocational  training,  including 
steamship  navigation,  carpentry  and 
painting,  plumbing,  sheet  metal,  electri- 
cal, tannery  and  craft  program,  home 
economics,  child  care,  essential  training 
in  typing,  boat  building  and  mainte- 
nance and  machine-shop  practice.  It 
will  also  prepare  students  for  admission 
to  college.  The  excellent  facilities  which 
will  be  made  available  by  transfer  of  this 
Navy  base  to  the  Alaska  Native  Service 
will  enable  the  school  at  Sitka  to  serve  as 
a  cultural  and  recreational  center  for  the 
entire  southeast  Alaska  area. 

The  Sitka  school  will  also  operate  at 
the  elementary  level,  providing  not  only 
school  but  a  home  for  many  neglected 
children  for  whom  facilities  are  not  yet 
available.  There  are  several  hundred 
small  children  for  whom  care  is  required. 
A  nursery  school  will  be  established  for 
them  and  an  admission  policy  established 
Which  will  make  it  possible  to  rescue  these 
children  from  extreme  neglect,  abuses 
due  to  parental  delinquency  and  other 
extremely  undesirable  social  conditions 
which  they  now  face. 

Day  schools  will  be  operated  in  the  fol- 
lowing villages  and  towns  during  the  1947 
fiscal  year:  Afognak,  Akiak,  Akiakchak, 
Akutan,  Alitak,  Anchorage  Bay,  Angoon, 
Atka,  Bar.'ow,  Beaver.  Belkofski,  Bethel, 
Chaniliut,  Chenega.  Chitina,  Circle,  Cop- 
per Center,  Cordova,  Deering,  Diomede, 
Eek.  Egegik,  Ekwok,  Elephant  Point, 
Elim.  Fishhook,  Fort  Yukon,  Galena, 
Gambell,  Golovin,  Haines.  Hollkachuk, 
Hoonah,  Hooper  Bay.  Hydaburg,  Igloo, 


Jimeau,  Kake,  Kalskag,  Kaltag,  Kana- 
kanak.  Karluk,  Kasaan.  Ketchikan,  Ki- 
ana,  King  Cove,  King  Island,  Kipnuk, 
Kivalina,  Klawock,  Klukwan,  Kokrines, 
Kotzebue,  Koyuk.  Koyukuk,  Kwethluk, 
Kwigillingok,  Kwinhagak.  Levelock, 
Longwood,  Mekoryuk,  Metlakatla,  Minto, 
Mountain  Village,  Napakiak,  Napaskiak, 
Newhalen,  Nikolski.  Noatak,  Nome,  Non- 
dalton,  Noorvik,  Northway,  NGnachuk, 
Nunapitchuk,  Old  Harbor,  Ouzinkie, 
Perryville,  Pilot  Point.  Pimute.  Point 
Hope.  Point  Lay,  Port  Graham,  Rampart, 
St.  Michael,  Scammon  Bay,  Selawik.  Se- 
voonga,  Shageluk,  Shaktolik,  Shishmaref, 
Shungnak,  Sitka,'  Sleitmut.  Solomon, 
Squaw  Harbor,  Stebbins,  Stevens  Village, 
Tanacross,  Tanana,  Tanunak.  Tatitlek, 
TeUer  Mission,  Tetlin,  Tuluksak.  Tj-onek, 
Unalakleet,  Venetie.  Wainwright,  Wales, 
Yakutat,  Wrangell  Institute. 

The  schools  in  these  isolated  villages 
serve  not  only  as  schools  but  as  com- 
munity libraries,  school  shops,  recrea- 
tion centers.  They  provide  communica- 
tion service  through  their  radio  phones 
with  the  nearest  Army  Signal  Corps  sta- 
tions. This  service  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  secure  transportation  for  the 
sick  or  injured  and  to  make  other  emer- 
gency calls.  The  teachers  not  only  serve 
as  school  teachers,  but  do  the  local  wel- 
fare work  for  the  Alaska  Native  Service 
Welfare  Division,  as  well  as  assist  the 
Territory  with  old-age-assistance  in- 
vestigations and  similar  welfare  work. 
In  many  communities  where  there  are 
native  stores  they  assist  the  native  store 
managers  in  preparing  their  orders, 
keeping  stock  accounts,  and  other  rou- 
tines of  store  management.  They  carry 
on  extensive  programs  of  community 
work,  working  through  the  native  coun- 
cils to  secure  better  housing,  improved 
sanitary  conditions,  develop  economic 
projects,  and  many  other  activities. 

In  keeping  with  the  present  trend  of 
Government  aid  in  support  of  school 
lunches.  $40,000  was  appropriated  and 
earmarked  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Through    these    day    and    boarding 
schools  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  provide  school  facilities  to 
5,489  children  for  whom  school  facil- 
ities would  not  otherwise  be  available. 
Many  of  those  who  are  attending  beard- 
ing schools  have  not  only  a  school  but  a 
home,  as  they  are  orphans  neglected  or 
abandoned  or  come  from  homes  where 
excessive  use  of  liquor  and  other  forms  of 
parental  delinquency  make  it  necessary 
that  they  be  removed  from  the  homes. 
A  significant  part  of  the  educational 
program  is  the  provision  of  loans  for 
worthy  and  qualified  young  native  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  secure  college 
training.    To  date  74  students  have  been 
beneficiaries  of  these  loans.    Many  of 
them  have  returned  to  positions  in  the 
Indian  Service.    Many  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful employees  are  Indians  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  training.    The 
repayment  plan  is  very  easy,  and  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  amount  loaned  has 
not  been  collected.    There  are  only  three 
"bad  accounts."     Other  failures  to  re- 
pay loans  have  been  due  to  death  of  the 
recipient.    At  the  present  there  are  11 
loan  applications  being  processed.    It  is 
hoped  that  young  native  people  will  take 
Increasing  advantage  of  this  loan  oppor- 
tunity so  that  they  may  become  trained 


to  higher-bracket  positions  which  may 
be  available. 

SOCIAL  WSLFAKB 

The  social-welfare  program  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Service  is  aimed  primarily 
to  take  care  of  dependent  native  chil- 
dren. During  the  fiscal  year  of  1946  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion of  $120,250  was  expended  for  de- 
pendent children  in  foster  homes  and  in- 
stitutions. Approximately  350  children, 
including  orphans,  neglected  and  dehn- 
quent  children  were  assisted.  Of  this 
number,  less  than  100  were  maintained 
in  boarding  homes,  while  over  250  were 
placed  in  mission  homes,  special  institu- 
tions or  Government  boarding  schools. 

Mothers'  allowances  were  granted  to 
230  families,  assisting  more  than  650 
children  who  could  be  cared  for  in  their 
own  homes.  Approximately  one-third 
of  $40,000  of  the  total  appropriation  was 
obligated  for  these  mothers,  including 
widows,  unmarried  mothers,  and  several 
families  in  which  the  father  was  disabled 
or  away  from  the  family — hospitalized, 
deserted,  or  in  penal  institutions.  Sev- 
eral of  these  families  receive  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  under  the  Territorial 
program  recently  adopted,  but  because 
the  maximum  grant  allowable  is  insuf- 
ficient, and  native  women  are  still  in- 
eligible for  general  relief  from  the  Terri- 
torial Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the 
Alaska  Native  Service  must  provide  sup- 
plementary grants  to  enable  the  families 
to  meet  minimum  budgetary  needs. 

Approximately  $15,000  is  spent  for 
handicapped  persons,  including  cripples, 
aged,  and  otherwise  disabled  persons  who 
are  incapable  of  self-support.  Able- 
bodied  adults,  without  dependents  are 
not  granted  assistance  from  welfare 
funds. 

MEDICAL    DIVISION 

According  to  the  latest  official  census 
there  are  32,458  natives  residing  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  Medical  care  is 
provided  this  group,  within  the  limits  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  and 
the  facilities  available,  by  the  Medical 
EMvision  of  the  Alaska  Native  Service. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1946.  a  medical  relief  program  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  staff  of  162  full-time 
employees,  including  administrative, 
clerical,  hospital,  and  field  personnel. 
The  services  of  the  full-time  staff  were 
augmented  by  the  professional  services 
of  seven  private  physicians  and  five  pri- 
vate dentists  employed  on  a  part-time 
contract  or  on  a  fee  basis.  In  addition 
the  part-time  services  of  four  public 
health  nurses  were  secured  through  co- 
operative contract  agreements  with  the 
Territorial  Department  of  Health. 

Six  general  hospitals  and  one  tuber- 
culosis sanatorium  at  Skagway  were  in 
operation  and  filled  to  capacity  through- 
out the  year.  One  out-patient  relief 
station  with  a  full-time  physician  in 
charge  was  maintained  at  Ketchikan. 
Twenty  of  the  27  field  nurse  stations 
were  active  during  the  year;  and,  in 
addition,  four  field  nurses  were  em- 
ployed at  the  three  boarding  schools. 

The  appropriation  for  the  medical  re- 
lief of  the  natives  of  Alaska  for  the  year 
Just  ending  was  $844,150,  which  amount 
was  sadly  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  great 
medical  needs  among  the  native  people. 


Blunders  at  Hawaii  at  fault? 


in  Alaska,  in  my  judgment,  are  indeed 


uai,  vur  cjn;c55ive  use  oi  liquor  among  ine 
natives.    They  will  be  cliarged  with  the 


Hoonah,  Hooper  Bay.  Hydaburg,  Igloo,     tunity  so  tnac  mey  may  ueuumc  m**uc« 
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Native  Service  hospitals:  The  six  gen- 
eral hospitals  have,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
iMBBUd  bed  capacity  of  183.  Because  of 
ttae  great  demands  on  these  hospitals,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  expand  so  that 
the  nimiber  of  beds  actually  available 
and  in  use  during  the  year  was  212,  118 
being  for  general  medical  and  surgical 
caaes  and  94  for  tuberculosis.  One 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-one 
beneficiaries  were  provided  63.062  days 
of  hospital  care  in  these  hospitals.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  cases  re- 
ceived treatment  for  tuberculosis. 

In  addition  to  the  hospital  care,  a  min- 
imum of  9.969  patients  received  18,076 
out-patient  treatments  in  the  dispen- 
saries of  the  various  hospitals.  Two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-one 
immunizations  against  smallpox,  diph- 
theria, tsrphoid  fever,  and  pertussis  were 
administered  in  the  hospital  dispensaries. 
These  are  minimum  figures  since  all  re- 
ports for  fiscal  year  1946  had  not  yet  been 
received  from  the  field  at  the  time  these 
data  were  compiled.  There  were  no  resi- 
dent physicians  at  the  Kotzebue  or  Kan- 
aicanak  hospitals,  but  these  hospitals  re- 
ceived periodic  coverage  from  the  physi- 
cians stationed  at  Barrow  and  Bethel, 
respectively.  A  full-time  civil-service 
physician  was  assigned  permanently  to 
the  Kanakanak  Hospital  during  the  last 
week  of  June.  1946. 

.  Skagway  Sanatorium:  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  only  50  beds  were 
ftvmilable  for  occupancy  inasmuch  as  the 
hospital  had  been  opened  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April,  1945;  and  the  stafi&ng 
and  necessary  alterations  to  the  plant 
had  not  been  completed  at  that  time. 
During  the  year  50  additional  beds  were 
placed  in  service,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  Just  passed  the  hospital  had  a 
census  of  99  patients.  A  total  of  125  pa- 
tients were  hospitalized  in  the  sanato- 
rium for  a  total  of  approximately  23,000 
hospital  days. 

Contract  hospitals  within  the  Terri- 
tory :  At  13  contract  hospitals  in  various 
sections  of  the  Territory  where  no  native 
service  facilities  are  available,  496  bene- 
ficiaries received  16,445  days  of  hospital 
care.  Pifty-flve  of  these  patients  had 
been  hospitalized  for  tuberculosis.  Re- 
ports for  May  and  June  had  not  been  re- 
ceived when  these  figures  were  compiled. 

Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Se- 
attle: Through  the  Crippled  Children's 
Service  of  the  Territorial  Department  of 
Health,  supported  by  Federal  funds  ad- 
ministered by  the  Children's  Bureau,  27 
Alaska  native  children  were  admitted  to 
the  hospital  between  July  1,  1945,  and 
June  30,  1946.  In  addiUon  7  older  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  were  treated  in 
the  Swedish  Hospital  in  Seattle.  Twenty- 
one  hospital  cases  and  nine  foster-home 
cases  were  carried  over  from  fiscal  year 
1945.  making  a  total  of  55  native  children 
who  received  hospital  care  of  a  total  of 
5.122  hospital  days.  Four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  days  of  foeter- 
home  care  were  provided.  Practically  an 
of  the  cases  came  from  families  who  are 
financially  unable  to  assume  any  of  the 
expea«ef  involved:  and.  therefore,  the 
Alaaka  Native  Service  provided  the  tranj- 
jaortatlon  and  attendantJi  required  to 
(■wnsport  thew  crippled  children  to  the 

ittle  hoapttabi  until  the  last  quarter 


of  the  fiscal  year,  whereupon  the  health 

department    assumed   the    expenses    of 

transportation  as  well  as  hospitalization. 

Acnvrms  or  iizlo  nurszs 

There  are  27  field  nurse  stations,  7  of 
which  were  inactive  throughout  the  year 
because  the  services  of  qualified  public 
health  nurses  were  not  available.  In  ad- 
dition 4  trained  field  nurses  were  on  duty 
at  the  three  Native  Service  boarding 
schools,  two  being  assigned  to  Ekiutna 
Vocational  School,  one  to  Wrangell  In- 
stitute, and  one  to  the  White  Mountain 
School.    ^ 

MXDICAL   CAU   SEKDEKED    BT    ANS    TXACHESS 

Reports  received  to  date  from  66  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Se.Tice  teachers,  located 
throughout  the  Territory  In  Isolated 
areas.  Indicate  that  a  minimum  of  21.063 
medical  treatments  were  administered 
by  them  to  the  natives  of  their  villages 
for  minor  ailments.  This  treatment  by 
the  teachers  is  necessary  In  the  absence 
of  the  services  of  physicians  or  field 
nurses.  The  medical  division  furnishes 
these  teachers  with  medical  supplies  and 
instructions  for  their  use  in  the  form  of 
a  simple  manual  outlining  the  treatment 
for  the  more  common  a£9:ctloBs. 

TTTBEKCULOSIS 

The  widespread  prevalence  of  tubercu- 
losis among  the  natives  continues  to 
present  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
providing  adequate  medical  care.  The 
estimate  of  4.000  active  cases  in  the  Ter- 
ritory Is  still  considered  conservative. 
Pour  hundred  and  forty-six  cases  were 
officially  rejwrted  for  the  first  time  to  the 
health  department  during  the  year.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  of  these, 
which  had  not  been  previously  reported, 
appeared  on  death  certificates.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Territorial  Department  of 
Health,  254  native  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis were  reported. 

CONCLT78IONS 

The  amount  of  medical  care  provided 
the  natives  of  Alaska  increased  consider- 
ably during  the  past  year  over  the  previ- 
ous years,  in  spite  of  the  continued  short- 
age of  personnel  and  the  limited  funds 
appropriated.  It  is  believed  that  with 
the  termination  of  war  conditions  the 
services  of  qualified  personnel  will  be- 
come available,  and  the  program  for  the 
improvement  of  health  conditions  among 
the  natives  of  Alaska  may  be  expanded 
and  more  effectively  carried  out. 

One  of  the  most  important  defects  in 
the  medical-care  program,  namely,  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  beds  to 
Isolate  and  treat  persons  suffering  with 
infectious  cases  of  tuberculosis,  will  be 
partially  corrected  upon  completion  of 
the  new  hospital  facilities  at  Sitka. 

Present  hospital  facilities — Hospitals  operated 
by  the  Jilaska  Native  Service 
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Contract  hospitals:  Bishop  Rowe  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Wrangell;  Cordova  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Cordova;  Griffin  Memorial 
Hospital,  Kodiak;  Ketchikan  General 
Hospital,  Ketchikan;  Petersburg  General 
Hospital,  Petersburg;  Seldovla  General 
Hospital,  Seldovia;  Seward  General  Hos- 
pital, Seward;  Hudson  Stuck  Memorial 
Hospital,  Fort  Yukon;  Maynard  Colum- 
bus Hospital,  Nome;  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, Fairbanks;  Matanuska  Valley 
Hospital.  Palmer;  Valdez  Community 
Hospital,  Valdez;  Providence  Hospital, 
Anchorage. 

Hospitals  in  the  States  which  accept 
Alaska  native  patients:  Tacoma  Indian 
Hospital.  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Children's 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  Seattle.  Wash.; 
Morning  Hospital,  Portland.  Oreg. 

Boarding  school  Infirmaries  operated 
by  the  Alaska  Native  Service:  White 
Mountain  Vocational  School,  White 
Mountain,  5  beds;  Wrangell  Institute. 
Wrangell,  12  beds;  Ekiutna  Vocational 
School.  Seward,  20  beds. 

Alaska  Native  Service  field  nurse  sta- 
tions: Metlakatla — vacant  last  fiscal 
year;  Ketchikan;  Hydaburg;  Klawock; 
Kake;  Sitka;  Angoon;  Hoonah;  Juneau; 
Yakutat;  Ouzinkie;  Unalaska;  Kana- 
kanak; Hooper  Bay — vacant  last  fiscal 
year;  Bethel;  Fairbanks;  Nulato;  Un- 
alakleet;  Nome;  Gambell;  Seward  Penin- 
sula— field  nurse  from  this  station  has 
served  as  ship's  nurse  aboard  the  motor 
ship  North  Star  during  the  summer; 
Kotzebue;  Wainwrlght. 

During  this  fiscal  year  it  Is  planned  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  Territorial 
Department  of  Health  for  Field  Nurse 
services  in  the  following  villages:  Wran- 
gell; Skagway.  Haines  and  Klukwan; 
Kenai  and  Homer;  Cordova;  Valdez. 

CONSTRUCnON 

TTie  Alaska  appropriation  for  this  year 
Includes  funds  for  the  following  projects: 

School  and  quarters  building  at 

Yakutat $27, 000 

School  and  quarters  building  at 

Sevoonga 40. 000 

Nurse    and     physician    quarters 

building  at  Barrow 35,000 

Refrigeration    unit    for    Kanak- 
anak Hospital 3,500 

Refrigeration    unit    for    Tanana 

■  Hospital 8, 600 

aoo-bed  tuberculosis  hospital  at 

Sitka  — _  >  1, 450, 000 

Alterations       and       remodeling 

school  and  hosplUl  buUdings 

at  Sitka 215,000 

'  Approximate. 

NATnn  RESOURCES — Ri3NDEE« 

The  policy  of  returning  reindeer  back  to 
Individual  ownership  has  progressed.  To 
date  there  are  12  individual  herds,  9  asso- 
ciation herds,  and  8  Government  herds. 
The  Government's  Nunlvak  Island  rein- 
deer herd  was  estimated  at  28,000  In 
1945.  It  has  been  determined  that  the 
range  on  the  Island  could  only  maintain 
a  maximum  of  10,000  deer.  During  the 
summer  of  1945  an  active  reduction 
project  was  carried  out.  Four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  ani- 
mals—two thotuand  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  fawn  and  two  thousand  itix 
hundred  and  sixty-one  adults— were 
butchered,  tvoun.  and  proeesMd  through 
the  new  cold-storage  plant. 
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CANNERIES 


At  present  there  are  twd  native  coop- 
erative salmon  canneries,  located  at 
Metlakatla  and  Hydaburg.  Alaska  The 
latter  is  being  financed  by  credit  loan 
funds.  The  Angoon  Community  Associ- 
ation has  applied  for  a  credit  loan  to 
finance  a  clam  and  crab  cannery.  This 
is  the  first  venture  into  this  field. 

CREDIT 

Under  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
the  following  loans  have  been  approved 
between  the  United  States  and  Indian 
chartered  corporations.  Their  status  as 
of  July  1, 1946,  is  as  follows: 


Corporations 

Amount 
com- 
mitted 

Amount 
re{>aid 

Hydaburg  Cooperative  Assccta- 
lion: 
Construct  and  equip  salmon 
carmcrj' .. 

$142,000 

280,000 

12,800 

305,000 

2«aooo 

40,  COO 

aotcoo 

61,000 

11,200 
6,400 

f  a  2io 

60,000 
.10,000 

$57,000 

Finance  cannery,  1944 

£auiD  cannery . 

28),  000 
12,800 

Finance  cannery,   1£45  and 
boat  loans 

283,000 

Financf*  caimrrv  1946 

Angoon  Community  Association 
(for  individual  boat  loansl 

Craig  Community  Association 
(for  individual  boat  loans) 

Hoonah  Indian  Association  (for 
individual  boat  loans) „. 

25,000 
2a  000 
25,000 

Organized  villaee  of  Kasaan: 

For  individual  boat  loans 

Do                  

8.000 

5  400 

Ketchikan  Indian  Corp.  (for  in- 
dividual boat  loans  and  boat 
shop)        

^250 

Sitka  (Community  Association: 
For    individual    l)oat    loans 

and  boat  shops 4 .. 

For  individual  boat  loans 

44,000 
5,000 

Total 

1.328,650 

7,000 

13,500 
19,000 

4,000 
6,000 
6,000 
7,000 
4,500 
4.000 
4.000 
2.000 

77a  450 

TOR  NATIVE  COOPERATIVE  STORES 

Native  village  of  N'ikolski 

Native  village  of  White  Moun- 
tain                       ,. ..... 

7,000 
13,500 

Native  villaee  of  Tetlin  . 

8,000 

Btebblns   Community    Assccia- 
tion                    . . .... 

4,000 

Native  village  of  Mekoryuk 

Native  village  of  Chanega 

Native  vlllasre  of  Atka x 

2,400 
6,200 
4.500 

Native  village  of  Kwcthluk 

Native  village  of  Shismaref 

King  Island  native  community. .. 

2.000 
4.000 
1,600 

Total    (plus    corporations 
above)     .  . .. 

l,4(H.(i50 

823,650 

All  of  the  above  corporate  loans  are 
current  and  there  are  no  delinquencies. 

The  following  loan  applications  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Chicago  office. 
The  first  two  have  already  been  ap- 
proved : 

Native  village  of  Unalakleet  (for  co- 
operative native  store) $25,000 

Hoonah  Indian  Association  (for  Ini- 
tial payment  Hoonah  housing) -..     20,000 
Angoon      Community      Association 

(clam  and  crab  cannery) 75,000 

For  native  cooperative  stores: 

Native  village  of  Point  Lay 12, 000 

Native  Tillage  of  Point  Hope 35.  000 

Native  village  of  Tyonek 18. 000 

Total 186.  000 

Plans  are  under  way  to  forward  native 
cooperative  store  loan  applications  for 
the  following  villages,  totaling  approxi- 
mately $180,000:  Klvalina,  Napaklak, 
King  Island.  Chanega,  Ellm,  Kwethluk, 
Buckland.  Nlkolnki,  Noatak.  ShaktoUk, 
^hlte  MounUln,  TanacroM,  Koyuk, 
Shungnak.  Tatltlek. 

A  loan  for  |2M,000  will  be  required  to 
finance  the  Hydaburg  Cooperative  Asso- 


ciation Salmon  Cannery  for  1947  season's 
operations. 

An  application  for  $300,000  is  antici- 
pated for  financing  a  central  buying  and 
selling  association  for  Alsiska  native  co- 
operative stores. 

ART8  AND  CRATTS 

The  calendar  year  1945  showed  a  total 
of  $248,512  in  craft  merchandise  sold 
through  the  arts  and  crafts  clearing 
houses  at  Juneau  and  Nome.  Of  this  to- 
tal, skin  sewing  made  up  50  percent,  Ivory 
carving  37  percent,  and  wood  carving, 
blanketry,  basketry,  models,  art.  and  mis- 
cellaneous items  constituted  the  remain- 
ing 13  percent.  In  addition  to  the  goods 
sold  for  the  native  craftsmen,  a  large 
amount  is  sold  them  locally  or  used  in 
their  livelihood  which  amount  would 
bring  the  total  craft  produced  In  the 
Territory  to  over  a  half  million  dollars. 

Approximately  50  of  the  leading  native 
caftsmen  throughout  the  Territory  are 
employed  as  assistant  instructors  in  the 
schools  to  encourage  a  continuation  of 
the  crafts,  as  well  as  encourage  an  im- 
proved quality  product. 

The  Nome  Skin  Sewers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation serves  as  a  clearing  house  for 
skin  products  of  the  Eskimo  coimtry  and 
the  Juneau  office  clears  such  craft  as 
ivory  carving,  wood  carving,  model  con- 
struction, and  southeastern  skin  prod- 
ucts. 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  and 
highly  physical  aspects  of  procuring  and 
disposing  of  Alaskan  native-made  craft, 
the  native  arts  and  crafts  division  of  the 
Alaska  native  service  regard  as  vital  such 
functions  as  the  study  of  economic 
trends,  the  delving  Into  records  of  eth- 
nological and  anthropological  note  to  se- 
cure bsises  which  may  be  reapplied  to 
current  production,  the  revitalization  of 
stagnating  workmanship,  and  the  re- 
cording of  date  which  as  a  source  may  be 
utilized  in  evaluating  or  summarizing  the 
development  and  growth  of  arts  and 
crafts  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

These  are  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Service,  Mr.  Speaker — 
these  are  Its  programs.  I  submit  that 
they  are  calculated  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  native  people.  If  the  educa- 
tional processes  are  continued,  if  the 
medical  work  is  carried  on.  if  social -wel- 
fare activities  continue  to  be  developed, 
if  in  his  economic  life  the  native  is  given 
a  lift,  if  all  these  things  continue  to  be 
done  then  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  Indian,  the  Eskimo  and  the 
Aleut  will  be  well  equipped  to  stand  alone 
on  his  own  feet  in  the  present-day  world. 


Coorafe — Onr  National  Hoitafe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PCMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  H0U8I  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdav,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RicoM,  I 
Include  the  following  radio  taUc  by  Henry 
J.  Taylor: 


COURACX— OtTR  NATIONAL   HBOTACS 

There  is  a  valley  in  Virginia,  remote  from 
greed  and  fear. 

There  the  presence  of  a  great  American — 
dead  for  a  hundred  years — tells  a  helpful 
story,  to  you  and  me  .and  especially  to  those 
now  serving  in  our  Giovernment. 
Go  sometime  to  Charlottesville.  Va. 
See  the  lovely  lawn  and  the  structures  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  founded  and  built 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  described  by  many 
authorities  as  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
group  of  academic  buildings  In  the  whole 
world. 

Mount  the  winding  road  to  Montlcello, 
Jefferson's  home.  Stop  halfway  up  the  hill. 
Stand  by  his  grave.  Read  the  epitaph  chiseled 
in  the  simple  gray  stone. 

It's  that  epitaph  I  Intend  to  talk  about 
tonight. 

Now,  Jefferson  wrote  his  own  epitaph  and 
gave  it  to  his  daughter,  Martha  Randolph, 
2  days  before  he  died.  He  told  her  that 
exactly  this  Inscription  and  not  a  word  more 
was  to  mark  his  resting  place. 

These  are  Jefferson's  words:  "Here  was 
buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  American  Independence,  of  the 
Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom, 
and  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 
Now  the  question.  Do  you  notice  some- 
thing very  extraordinary  about  this  record- 
ing by  Jefferson  of  bis  own  life,  his  place 
among  men?  , 

Remember.  Jefferson  was  a  Oovemor  of 
Virginia.    He  does  not  mention  It. 

Jefferson  was  sent  to  Congress.  He  doesn't 
mention   being   a   Congressman. 

Jefferson  was  appointed  Minister  to 
France  and,  later,  be  was  Secretary  of  State. 
Not  a  word.' 
Jefferson  was  elected  Vice  President. 
And.  finally,  Jefferson  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  twice  elected.  He  does  not 
mention  it. 

Why?  Jefferson  himself  gave  the  answer. 
He  told  his  daughter  why  he  referred  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  his  authorship 
of  the  religious  statute,  and  his  founding  of 
the  university,  and  why  he  omitted  any  ref- 
erence to  the  Presidency  or  any  other  public 
office. 

And  because  I  am  a  son  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  I  naturally  have  a  warm  spot 
in  my  heart  for  my  alma  mater's  founding 
father's  answer  to  the  question. 
This  is  what  Jefferson  said: 
"The  things  in  this  inscription,"  he  stated, 
"are  things  I  did  for  the  people.  The  other 
things  not  in  it  are  things  which  the  people 
did  for  me." 

My.  my.  if  we  could  Jtist  recapture  today 
in  many  of  our  public  servants  some  of  Jef- 
ferson's spirit,  some  small  portion  of  his 
frame  of  mind,  some  little  indication  that 
many  officeholders  do  not  believe  that  their 
whole  lives  and  bodies  and  souls  depend  on 
being  reelected,  on  getting  themselves  elected 
again,  getting  somebody's  vote,  staying  in 
office — compromising  this,  compromising 
that,  and  lending  a  murkiness  to  our  Nation's 
entire  atmosphere. 

Jefferson  is  an  American  immortal,  a  uni- 
versal hero  of  enlightened  liberal  mankind 
in  every  coimtry  of  the  world,  now  and  for- 
ever. 
Was  he  a  political  failure? 
How  can  it  be  that  the  lessons  taught  by 
his  character,  his  spirit,  his  inteUlgence — so 
Indelible  in  history— are  nevertheless  so  un- 
impressive to  m^y  leaders  today  that  they 
do  not  believe  that  they  can  afford  to  adopt 
them? 


BUMJ  pouncs  VZUV9  van 

Courage,  Independence,  the  wttltBfDes*  to 
stand  uprlfht  for  justice  to  all  and  fsvon 
to  nons  eoet  wtutt  it  may  In  votM— ere  tb«M 
qtulttlet  w  polittcstly  danfsroua.  fo  un«|»- 
pMltnf  and  itn  popular  that  MBOrt  polKtei 
•»d  low-pollti««l  morale 
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tbelr  pUet  now  ta  u  crttlc«l  a  ttm*  m  our 
nation  tTcr  faced? 

Why  U  It  tbftt  there  U  sueh  wktesprcad 
bltiulDCM  to  sUBpl*  bon«ety,  moral  stamina, 
and  ordinary  potiUcal  duty?  Why  tha  In- 
latuatloQ  Inataad  with  unart  politics  and 
mere  vote  gettlnc  m  tba  best  political  course 
to  follow?  Is  It  such  a  wonderful  thing  to 
exercise  little  temporaiy  powers  and  have 
oflAclal  prlvUegea  that  come  as  the  reward 
for  clcveraess  at  the  polls,  obedience  to 
yi  Mil  ITS  groups,  and  from  writing  laws  with 
one  eye  always  cocked  on  the  ballot  box? 

What  a  mockery  to  the  spirit  of  service  In 
•ay  public  oOce.  high  or  low— whst  a  poor 
epitaph  In  the  making,  if  the  inscription  is 
to  be  "I  got  myself  reelected."  How  llghtlj 
the  epiuph  would  l*  etched  on  the  stone 
«r  Immortality. 

At  a  time  like  this  it  seems  so  natural  that 
our  wonderful  country  would  yearn  for  an 
abundance  of  superior  men.  For  our  country 
to  beginning  to  see  that  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  consists  more  than  In  anything  else 
In  the  number  of  auperior  men  that  It 
.iMTbors. 

But  the  thing  that  is  mysterious,  at  least 
to  me,  and  diiBcult  to  understand.  Is  why 
the  men  we  have  do  not  seem  to  yearn  to  be 
■uperior. 

ormaiumii  roa  oaxATNzss  busts  todat 
—  Certainly  the  opportunity  for  greatness 
ta  present  todav.  Jpfferson.  Washington, 
Adams.  Calhoun,  Patrick-Henry,  Lincoln— the 
enttre  roster  of  Independently  minded,  cou- 
n^cous  American  men — can  be  called  out 
i^lnst  the  background  of  their  times,  and 
not  one  of  them  lived  in  a  period  of  greater 
national  Importance  to  more  people  than 
today.  But  were  their  lives  tied  up  with 
being  reelected?  No:  they  were  not.  And 
that's  one  reason  why  they  were  great. 

Listen  a  moment  and  bear  two  of  them 
■peak. 

Washington:  'The  period  for  a  new  elec- 
tion being  not  far  distant  •  *  *  It  ap- 
pears to  me  proper  •  •  •  to  decline  be- 
ing considered  among  the  number  of  those 
out  of  whom  the  choice  is  to  be  made." 

Jefferson,  in  refusing  a  third  term  as  Presi- 
dent: "The  whole  art  of  government  consists 
In  the  art  of  being  honest.  Only  aim  to  do 
your  tfuty  and  menkind  will  give  you  credit 
where  you  fall.  •  •  •  I  have  felt  it  a 
dtrty  to  withdraw  at  the  close  erf  my  preeent 
term  of  office  and  (in  this  wav)  to  strengben 
by  practice  a  principle  which  I  deem  salutary 
(for  the  public  welfare)." 

From  these  spirits  and  from  those  of  count- 
leas  other  aelf-sacrlflclng  men  who  have 
paesed  In  the  current  of  American  public  life. 
tike  only  worth-while  epitaphs  In  our  land 
have  been  written. 

Pot  the  weather  In  the  realm  of  Immortal- 
ity is  harsh,  the  wind  of  history  blows  hard. 
•Bd  the  inscription.  "I  got  myself  reelected." 
vanishes  even  before  there  is  time  for  the 
weather  to  wear  the  meaningless  fact  away 
and  wash  a  man's  name  Into  oblivion. 

TWO   FACTOBS    PSrB    raOGEKSS 

True  progress  among  our  people  must  de- 
pend on  two  Interwoven  factors.  One  Is 
the  Individual  American  bearing  the  power 
of  Initiative,  intelligence,  and  industrlous- 
nees  in  his  nature.  The  other  Is  the  qtiality 
of  the  government  under  which  we  live, 
with  Its  power  of  stimulating  or  retarding 
Individual  progress  and  its  power  of  adopt- 
ing or  rejecting  sound  legislation  for  the 
good  of  all.  Both  factors — the  Individual  and 
the  gcvernndent  leadershlfy— are  essential  one 
to  the  other.  The  goverrmient  stagnates 
Without  the  good  development  of  the  Indl- 
Yldnal.  Ttw  individual  stagnates  without 
the  development  of  good  impartial  govem- 
mtat. 

It  t»  not  too  much  for  the  people  In  our 
land  to  ask  for  the  highest  morality  In  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  for  the  absolutely  impar- 
tial treatment  of  every  citiaen  or  group  of 


cttlacns  rcgardlese  of  how  lltUe  power  or 
Influence  they  have  at  the  polls. 

We  have  the  right  to  expect  such  govern- 
ment under  a  constitution  which  every  office- 
holder Is  required  to  swear  to  uphold. 

But  If  these  are  the  real  needs  of  this  Re- 
public, we  must  find  a  way  to  have  It  known 
to  officeholders  In  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
our  land  that  those  who  urge  public  officials 
to  do  them  favors  In  order  to  stay  In  office 
need  not  be  listened  to. 

That  Is  the  fact.  But  pressure  groups  hide 
the  fact,  and  countless  politicians  do  not 
realize  that  they  can  afford  to  be  Independ- 
ent. In  this  respect  many  political  minds  re- 
main chained  to  the  demands  of  pressure 
groups  In  the  way  an  elephant  I  saw  In  the 
Bronx  Zoo  remained  chained  to  a  stake  after 
the  chain  was  gene. 

For  years  the  elephant  was  confined  to  one 
spot  In  his  enclosure.  When  the  keeper  took 
off  the  chain  the  elephant  did  not  move .  The 
habit  of  slavery  had  become  too  strong.  The 
poor  beast  Just  stood  still  there  by  the  stake 
to  his  last  living  days — bound  by  his  imagin- 
ation, a  prisoner  of  his  own  ignorance,  a  vic- 
tim of  his  own  surrender,  sadly  swaying  his 
heavy  head,  not  recognizing  the  freedom  of 
action  that  had  come  to  him. 

Yes,  public  sentiment  against  pressure 
groups  of  all  kinds,  in  our  land  today,  has 
taken  the  chain  off  many  of  our  public 
servants.  Most  of  them  are  free  to  act  solely 
for  the  people  now  If  they  only  realized  It 
and  were  no  longer  afraid  of  threats  by  any- 
body about  anything. 

We're  all  put  here  to  do  the  best  we  can.  to 
control  ourselves  and  help  others,  to  use 
wisely  the  knowledge  and  substance  that  we 
Inherit  from  our  predecessors,  and  try  to  add 
to  both.  Knowledge  of  this,  and  sentiment 
for  it.  Is  growing — not  receding. 

rOTCU  HOLDS  PROUISB 

Take  heart.  It  is  not  true  that  this  coun- 
try, the  wonderland  of  the  world.  Is  falling  to 
pieces.  This  Nation  Is  turning  on  a  great 
pivot  toward  better  times,  toward  a  redress- 
ing of  the  factors  which  are  so  evidently  out 
of  balance  in  our  country. 

For  the  nation  blest  above  all  nations  Is 
she  In  whom  the  civic  conscience  of  the  peo- 
ple does  the  saving  of  the  country  day  by  day; 
by  demanding  new  and  better  balances  when 
things  are  out  of  teeter;  by  speaking,  writing 
and  voting  reasonably;  by  the  people  know- 
ing true  men  when  they  see  them  and  jm*- 
ferrlng  them  to  plug-tiglies,  to  partisans,  or 
to  empty  quacks. 

The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  remember  that 
great  progress  and  a  great  future  are  ahead 
of  MB  and  do  all  we  can  to  prepare  for  the 
future  and  hurry  it  along. 

We  should  study  and  work  to  control  our- 
selves, limit  the  power  of  greedy  men,  clip 
the  wings  and  pull  the  teeth  of  pressure 
groups,  and  spend  every  ounce  of  energy  we 
can  in  supplying  courage  to  our  representa- 
tives in  this  Republic. 

"Let  comimon  sense  and  honesty  have  fair 
play  and  they  will  soon  set  things  to  rights," 
eald  Jefferson. 

"Oonsctenoe  Is  the  only  cue  which  will 
eternally  guide  a  man  clear  of  all  doubts  and 
Inconsistencies,"  said  Jefferson. 

"When  a  man  assiunes  a  public  trust  he 
should  cfxisider  himself  a  public  property," 
said  Jefferson. 

Think  of  this  great  man's  principles  and 
you  will  reallre  that  this  Is  no  time  to  be 
discouraged  about  our  country.  For  the 
obvious  fact  is  that  from  one  end  of  this 
Nation  to  the  other  the  moral  attitude,  the 
principles  and  the  elevation  of  common  Jus- 
tice represented  by  Jefferson  himself  are  not 
unpopular.  They  Just  seem  unpopular  be- 
cause we  so  eeldom  see  them  displayed .  But 
they  are  the  things  which  would  have  the 
most  appeal  today,  if  many  of  our  leaders 
would  only  have  the  oourage  to  supply  them. 
Tbey  are  exactly  the  things  which.  It  aeema 
clear,  the  majority  of  ordinary  Americans, 


who  after  all  represent  the  overwhelming 
body  of  people,  are  Just  aching  to  see  put  into 
practice  at  this  very  time  In  your  land  and 
mine. 


OPA  and  Union  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr,  Speaker,  the  country  can  well  recog- 
nize its  indebtedness  to  David  Lawrence 
for  his  forthright  articles  dealing  with 
the  question  of  OPA  and  union  labor  it- 
self. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  the  country 
to  have  a  clear-cut  understanding  of 
what  labor's  demands  are  and  to  finally 
recognize  that  labor,  regardless  of  its 
contribution  to  the  country,  its  wages 
must  become  a  part  of  the  cost  of  any 
commodity. 

There  has  been  a  dishonest  endeavdr  to 
hide  this  fact  from  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  regrettable  indeed  that  then; 
appears  to  exist  today,  with  this  admin- - 
istration  as  was  the  case  with  the  ono 
preceding  it,  a  condition  of  collusion  be- 
tween union  labor  and  any  Government 
agency  to  abr(«ate  and  suspend  its  nor- 
mal processes. 

Every  intelligent  person  wants  labor  to 
get  a  square  deal,  but  the  square  deal  is 
not  the  issue  here.  The  issue  is  party 
politics,  of  which  labor  is  a  big  contribu- 
tor, and  the  administration  is  th3 
recipient. 

Ip  the  Midwest  today  those  of  us  who 
relKresent  farm  areas  are  receiving  daiJy 
barrages  of  mail  because  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers  plants,  the  J.  I.  Case  plants,  and 
others  manufacturing  farm  machineiy 
are  still  on  strike.  Again  and  again  we 
are  being  requested  to  induce  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  over  the  plants.  All  of  us 
remember  that  when  the  administration 
takes  over  a  plant,  labor  wins  all  the 
battles.  The  owner  almost  loses  control 
of  his  stock. 

Another  great  crop  is  being  harvest«;d 
in  the  great  farm  areas  and  the  world 
waits  anxiously  for  the  harvesting  of  this 
crop.  The  world  is  hungry,  and  yet  this 
administration  sits  idly  by,  first  with  one 
expression  asking  that  we  feed  Europe 
and  then  refusing  to  take  a  hand  in  help- 
ing the  Midwest  farmers  to  obtain  ma- 
chinery to  harvest  their  crop,  a  crop  so 
needed  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  reasons  for  this  inactivity  are  un- 
derstandable. They  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  New  Deal  alliance  made  with  labor 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration. The  administration  is  more 
concerned  with  labor's  votes  than  it  is 
with  feeding  starving  Eiirope  and  giving 
Justice  to  these  great  Midwestern  farm- 
ers by  helping  them  to  obtain  machinery 
and  machinery  parts  to  harvest  another 
great  crop. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  incli.de 
a  very  well-written  article  by  David  Law- 
rence, who  has  constantly  written  Intelli- 
gently on  this  disturtdng  subject: 
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XiAioa  Pouncuwa  Facs  Cams  on  OPA — 
Vicious  Cisclx  or  Pricks  and  Cost*  Maaa 
Peak 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Labor  union  politicians  are  not  happy  over 
the  price  Increases  Just  announced  by  the 
restored  OPA.  This  Is  because  many  labor 
union  chiefs  have  forced  costs  upward  and 
the  OPA  has  no  choice  now  but  to  add  those 
costs  when  authorizing  the  new  prices. 

A  deliberate  effort  has  been  made  to  hide 
from  the  country  the  true  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent inflation  and  the  considerable  part  that 
union  labor  leaders  have  played,  through 
their  strikes  and  wage  demands,  in  sending 
prices  upward. 

Before  the  present  OPA  controversy— that 
is,  before  June  30 — there  were  13.743  price 
Increases  granted  by  the  OPA  to  individual 
companies  in  the  first  half  of  1946.  Of  these, 
4,318  were  granted  In  the  first  quarter  and 
9^425  In  the  second  quarter. 

nVE  HtTNDRED  AND  NINETT-TWO  INDUSTRY-WIDE 
BOOSTS 

The  extent  of  these  increases  in  prices  can 
be  best  understood  when  it  Is  noted  that 
there  were  592  Industry-wide  increases  with 
the  approval  of  OPA  between  January  1  and 
June  30  of  this  year. 

The  new  wage-price  policy  was  announced 
on  February  14  by  the  administration  to  help 
absorb  the  high  wage  increases  forced  on  the 
country  by  the  major  strikes.  This  policy 
didn't  get  under  way  from  an  operational 
standpoint  in  OPA  until  AprU,  and  that  la 
why  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  shows  so 
tnany  price  Increases  as  compared  with  the 
first  quarter. 

As  soon  as  the  revived  OPA  began  ftmc- 
tionlng  again  last  week,  announcement  was 
made  of  many  increases  in  prices.  Higher 
prices  authorized  for  coal  and  solid  fuels 
were  significant.  The  OPA  Itself  explained 
that  the  boost  in  coal  prices  was  atuibuted 
chiefly  to  Increases  in  freight  rates  and 
shipping  costs,  which,  in  turn,  were  due  to 
the  increased  prices  the  railroads  had  to  pay 
for  coal  as  a  result  of  the  President's  grant 
of  Increases  In  wages  to  the  coal  miners  and 
rail  workers. 

In  many  of  the  price  Increases  ordered, 
such  as  for  lumber,  paper  board,  fiber  board. 
Insulation  product*,  and  various  materials 
used  in  construction,  the  raises  resulted  in 
large  part  from  labor  costs. 

CIO  ATTACKS  OPA 

It  Is  quite  natural  to  find  the  CIO  crying 
out  that  the  OPA  Is  Increasing  prices  when 
it  should  be  holding  them  down.  But  the 
OPA  Is  compelled  to  take  Into  account  labor 
costs,  and  prices  must  necessarily  rise.  What 
is  happening,  of  course,  is  a  vicious  circle. 
Labor  became  panicky  after  VJ-day  and 
didn't  wait  for  production  to  attain  normal 
levels  but  insisted  on  a  30-percent  Increase 
In  pay  at  once  to  make  It  possible  for  war- 
time take-home  pay  to  be  retained.  Then 
President  Truman  entmclated  a  labor  pro- 
gram encouraging  18-cent-an-hour  Increases. 
The  result  was  an  inflationary  trend  which 
really  forced  the  whole  OPA  crisis. 

Manufactures  simply  could  not  get  pro- 
duction going  unless  they  had  a  margin 
above  expenses.  The  OPA  was  trying  to 
squeeze  out  the  proflts  but  in  numerous  In- 
stances was  unable  to  do  so.  Labor  union 
politicians  clamored  for  the  profit  squeeze 
because  the  left  wing  is  not  Interested  In  the 
profit  system,  being  eager  to  produce  the 
chaotic  conditions  that  bring  on  State  so- 
cialism or  nationalization  of  Industries. 

Today  the  left  wing  Is  starting  a  new  cam- 
paign. It  Is  an  attempt  to  hold  OPA  respon- 
sible for  the  price  increases.  The  OPA  Is 
merely  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  who  agreed  that 
the  private  enterprise  system  was  not  to  be 
sabotaged  by  allowing  wage  increases  which 
manufacturers  could  not  Include  in  tbelr 
costs. 
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More  win  be  heard  from  the  left  wing  labor 
groupit,  but  actaully  they  will  be  disappointed 
eventually  In  the  results  of  their  crtisade.  In 
due  time,  production  will  catch  up  with  de- 
mand in  food  producu  and  prices  will  come 
down,  and  the  excuse  of  cost-of-living  In- 
creases win  no  longer  be  available  as  a  means 
of  reopening  labor  contracts. 

What  the  union  politicians  conveniently 
forget  Is  what  the  OPA  has  been  doing  since 
February  14  while  the  old  law  was  In  effect. 
The  wage-cost  Item  has  been  pyramiding  rap- 
idly and,  In  the  end,  the  workers  of  the  coun- 
try may  find  their  cost  of  food  Is  down  to  rea- 
sonable levels  but  the  price  of  manufac- 
tured articles  needed  for  construction  or  re- 
pairs or  for  transportation  or  other  non- 
food necessities  will  steadily  go  upward,  thus 
diminishing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

The  vicious  circle  will  continue  untU  labor 
leaders  concede  that  Increases  In  wages  must 
be  accompanied  by  corresponding  increases 
in  output  or  depressions  and  unemployment 
become  inevitable. 


State  Department  Information  and 
Propaganda  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OP  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Saturday,  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
originally  at  the  request  of  the  State  De- 
partment a  bill  was  introduced  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  author- 
ize a  new  Information  and  cultural  rela- 
tions program  all  over  the  world.  It 
proposed  to  establish  a  program  In  the 
broadest  possible  terms  for  the  inter- 
change of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skills 
but  the  language  used  in  the  bill  was  so 
general  in  character  it  was  almost  inca- 
pable of  definition.  It  almost  amounted 
to  a  legislative  monstrosity. 

It  was  soon  apparent  there  was  so 
much  dissatisfaction  with  thLs  measure 
that  there  was  need  for  a  more  specific 
bill  so  the  original  bill  was  abandoned 
and  H.  R.  4982  was  substituted  in  its 
place.  This  measure  was  rushed  through 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  ir.y 
opinion  without  adequate  hearings,  and 
Immediately  sent  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

To  prove  this  was  the  case,  after  the 
original  hearings  were  closed  objections 
were  raised  on  the  part  of  the  Unit<3d 
Press  and  Associated  Press  to  portions  of 
the  bill.  The  Rules  Committee  also  was 
not  satisfied  and  insisted,  before  they 
would  vote  out  a  rule,  that  some  ten 
amendments,  which  they  suggested,  must 
be  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Hearings  were  therefore  re- 
opened and  the  amendments  suggested 
by  the  Rules  Committee  were  adopted. 

One  of  the  amendments  was  the 
elimination  of  the  time  limit  of  2  years 
at  the  period  of  authorization.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  supinely  accepted 
this  amendment  which  would  take  away 
forever  the  right  of  this  committee  to 
review  the  activities  of  this  program. 

I  presented  three  amendments  which 
would  have  prevented  the  State  Depart- 


ment from  paying  the  expenses  of  at- 
tendance at  meetings  or  conventions  of 
societies  and  a.ssoclatlons  brought  here 
from  any  place  in  the  world ;  und  wliich 
would  also  have  prohibited  the  furnish- 
ing for  subjects  of  other  countries  such 
entertainment,  without  limitation,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  advisable. 

I  also  presented  an  amendment  which 
would  have  stricken  out  language  per- 
mitting the  State  E)cpartment  to  make 
grants  of  money  both  in  this  country  and 
other  countries  for  technical  projects,  I 
discussed  this  situation  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  last  February  13,  when  I  used 
this  language: 

What  is  meant  by  technical  projects?  I 
am  unable  to  state.  I  hope  we  are  not  to 
Judge  the  future  by  the  past.  Under  a  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  such  prcgranu  as  providing 
a  technical  basis  for  planning  was  under- 
taken In  Paraguay  at  a  cost  of  $105,500;  a  pro- 
gram to  Improve  agricultural  technique  In 
Peru  costing  $101,701;  to  Introduce  Ideas  and 
techniques  designed  to  effect  an  Increase  In 
production  of  food  products  In  Venezuela, 
costing  $40,000;  public  baths  and  lodgings  In 
Chile  at  a  cost  of  $185,000;  water  supply 
system  in  Honduras  at  a  cost  of  $41.2iB2; 
sewerage  system  In  Ecuador  at  a  cost  of  (36,- 
496;  and  a  road  project  In  Honduras  of 
$1,222,000. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  was  brought  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  so  no 
amendments  could  be  offered  on  the  floor 
to'the  bill  and  the  debate  was  confined  to 
40  minutes.  Therefore  I  take  this 
method  of  calling  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

There  was,  however,  one  vital  change 
made  in  this  bill.  An  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  committee  which  pro- 
hibits the  Department  of  State  from 
creating  a  monopoly  in  the  production 
or  sponsorship  on  the  air  of  short-wave 
broadcasting  programs,  or  monopoly  in 
any  other  media  of  information. 

This  amendment  also  provided  that 
the  State  Department  should  invite  out- 
standing private  American  leaders  in  the 
cultural  and  information  fields  to  review 
and  advise  on  the  Government's  inter- 
national information  activities.  It  also 
provided  that  all  printed  matter,  broad- 
casts, films,  and  other  material  in  the 
fields  of  mass  media,  when  disseminated 
by  the  Government,  should  be  identified 
as  to  Government  or  private  source. 

This  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
committee  only  after  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  the  distinquished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  VorysJ.  who  single 
handed  and  by  his  persistent  efforts 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
proper  safeguarding  of  this  measure. 

This  was  a  great  victory  in  behalf  of 
private  enterprise  and  against  monopo- 
listic practices  and  regulations  by  the 
Government.  In  my  opinion  this  amend- 
ment, secured  by  Mr.  Vory's  efforts,  im- 
proved the  bill.  He  should  be  highly 
commended  for  his  fine  work. 

I  had  called  attention  to  the  need  for 
correction  of  this  situation  as  early  as 
February  13  (Concressiowal  Record  pp. 
1285-1287),  when  I  said: 

The  State  Department  was  so  anxious  to 
have  this  bill  pass  the  Congrets  before  the 
last  session  expired  It  was  pushed  through 
our  committee,  in  my  opinion,  without  ade- 
quate hearings.  That  this  was  the  case  be- 
came apparent  when  the  Bules  Committee 
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refused  to  grant  a  rule  on  this  measure  even 
though  there  appeared  before  It  bipartisan 
proponents  of  the  bill. 

It  Is  also  apparent  there  la  dissatUf action 
with  thU  naeasure  from  sources  outside  of 
Congress,  because  after  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  had  approved  It  both  the  AP  and 
UP  news  syndicates  publicly  notified  the 
State  Department  of  their  refusal  to  coop- 
erate in  such  a  program.  If  the  reports  in 
the  press  are  correct,  opposition  was  also 
encovmtered  from  the  school  of  Journalism 
In  New  York  City. 

Before  Congresj  acts  upon  this  bill  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  further  hearings  upon 
it  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  so  these 
Interested  parties  can  be  heard.  If  such 
an  opportunity  is  not  afforded,  I  believe 
the  proper  action  for  this  House  would  be, 
when  this  bill  Is  presented,  to  recommit  It 
to  the  committee  for  further  consideration. 
•  •  •  •  • 

-^  ^ut  If  It  should  be  the  case.  Instead  of 
propaganda  being  sent  out  as  information 
from  this  country  that  only  factual  Informa- 
tion U  used,  are  we  not  Invading  the  legiti- 
mate field  of  the  regularly  established  news 
agencies  by  setting  up  such  an  Information 
service?  Certainly  we  should  not  sponsor 
any  agency  which  would  enter  Into  direct 
competition  In  this  field. 

What  Is  there  In  this  bill  which  limits 
such  service  so  there  would  be  assurance  It 
would  t>e  fecilltatlve  and  supplemental  to 
the  normal  currents  of  private  Interchange 
through  the  medium  of  the  preas,  radio, 
camera,  and  screen? 

While  I  believe  there  are  certain  legitimate 
programs  In  the  International  field  in  which 
this  country  should  engage  so  It  could  pro{>- 
erly  carry  cut  its  responsibilities  In  the 
postwar  years,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  In 
authorizing  such  programs  there  should  be 
very  definite  limitations  and  conditions 
which  would  prevent  our  Government  from 
competing  with  privately  established  Insti- 
tutions, Industries,  and  other  enterprises. 


Public  Hon  sing — The  Foundaden  of 
State  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

or  OCOKGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  by  Joseph 
H.  Deckman: 

rtTBUC   HOUSIMO THI  rOUNDATION  Or  8TATK 

SOCTai.IWM 

(By  Joseph  H.  Deckman.  executive  commlt- 
^tee.  National  Home  and  Property  Owners' 
Foundation) 

The  parallel  between  public  hotising  and 
state  socialism  becomes  so  apparent  to  the 
student  of  political  science  that  It  looks  sus- 
piciously as  though  the  advocates  of  public 
housing  are  Interested  in  something  far 
more  than  slum  clearance  or  the  housing  of 
■the  Indigent. 

Public  ownership  of  the  home  is  the  rock- 
bed  foundation  of  any  form  of  state  so- 
claliam,  be  it  communism,  fascism,  or  naz- 
ism. 

In  America  there  exists  no  greater  menace 
to  our  traditional  way  of  life  than  the  spread 
of  public  housing.  The  only  excuse  for  the 
existene*  of  publtc  housing  is  the  claim  that 
It  Is  iMOHtary  to  house  the  low-income 
groups  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of  eminent 


domain  In  rehablliutlng  slums  and  blighted 
areas. 

At  first  blush  one  Is  led  to  believe  that 
only  a  public  agency  can  accomplish  all  the 
desired  results  needed  In  clearing  outmoded 
areas  and  the  housing  of  the  Indigent.  How- 
ever, when  a  thorough  study  Is  made  of  the 
problem.  It  Is  found  that  a  public  agency  is 
only  needed  to  clear  slums  and  blighted  areas 
by  exercising  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
In  Washington  a  plan  of  slum  clearance 
through  the  use  of  a  public  agency  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  been  formulated.  Under 
this  plan,  the  Public  Land  Agency,  after 
clearing  a  blighted  or  slum  area,  sells  the 
cleared  land  to  private  enterprise  at  a  fair 
appraisal  value  based  on  its  redevelopment 
use.  Un  ier  the  sales  terms,  maximum  rents 
are  specrfied  for  low-cost  housing  so  that  the 
public  Interest  if  safeguarded  against  ex- 
ploitation. 

It  Is  a  proven  fact  that  private  enterprise 
can  construct  and  manage  housing  and 
existing  public  welfare  agencies  can  render 
assistance  to  the  Indigent,  at  a  much  less 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  than  the  Socialist  plan 
of  using  public  housing  to  perform  these 
fiuictlons. 

It  has  been  proven  before  the  Burton  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  Investigating  Public 
Housing  In  Washington  that  private  enter- 
prise can  build  at  a  cost  from  25  to  40  per- 
cent less  than  public  housers.  Further- 
more, on  the  basis  of  comparable  constructed 
housing,  private  enterprise  can  rent  low 
enough  to  compete  with  the  so-called  eco- 
nomic rents  of  public  housing  and  still  pay 
all  taxes.  Interest,  and  amortization. 

Comparing  this  situation  to  public  hous- 
ing. It  Is  found  that  the  permanent  public 
projects  do  not  pay  taxes  of  any  description 
and  no  interest  or  payments  on  the  princi- 
pal are  made  for  public  funds  used  In  con- 
structing the  housing.  The  rents  received 
from  tenants  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  more' 
than  the  overhead  and  operating  expenses 
of  the  projects. 

Permanent  public  housing  constructed 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
Is  even  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  an  annual 
subsidy  amounting  to  a  sum  equal  to  the 
Interest  and  amortization  of  the  mcney  used 
for  construction. 

This  money  is  not  used  to  pay  the  Inter- 
est and  principal  of  the  construction  cost, 
but  Is  used  to  write  down  the  rents  of  the 
Indigents  that  are  hoiosed  In  the  project. 

This  procedure  Is  one  of  the  greatest  false- 
hoods ever  perpetrated  on  the  American  pub- 
lic, as  the  annual  subsidy,  over  and  above 
the  tax  exemption  and  the  gift  of  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  project,  is  used  to  write  down 
rents. 

The  writing  down  of  the  rents  for  the  needy 
is  the  whole  basis  for  the  support  given 
public  housing  by  the  general  public. 

It  Is  these  enormously  subsidized  low  rents 
that  public  housers  use  In  comparison  with 
legitimate  full  rents  charged  by  private  en- 
terprise. Private  rents  not  being  subsidized 
must  reflect  taxes  of  all  description,  interest 
on  construction  money,  and  payment  of  the 
principal  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
Compared  to  this,  public  bousing  does  not 
pay  any  taxes,  no  interest,  and  no  amortiza- 
tion. Besides  the  rents  for  operating  expenses 
are  figured  on  a  basis  of  a  60-year  life  for  all 
permanent  housing. 

As  stated  before,  private  enterprise  on  com- 
parable housing  can  meet  the  economic  rent 
charged  for  public  housing,  and  still  pay  all 
costs  If  the  land  is  made  available  for  de- 
velopment. The  only  remaining  problem  Is 
that  of  providing  rent  assistance  for  the 
needy. 

No  subject  is  vaon  controversial  than  that 
of  providing  tenant  rent  relief.  The  reason 
being  that  should  the  general  puhllc  realize, 
which  It  Is  beginning  to,  that  public  welfare 
is  the  logical  and  least  expensive  method  of 
administering  rent  assistance,  then  there  will 
be  no  excuse  for  public  housing. 


When  It  Is  considered  that  no  one,  either 
public  or  private,  can  build  housing  to  rent 
to  the  man  who  can't  afford  to  pay  the  low- 
est economic  rent,  then  under  our  present 
social  thinking  some  public  agency  must  ren- 
der to  the  tenant  a  rent  subsidy.  The  only 
logical  agency  to  render  a  rent  subsidy  la 
public  welfare,  which  provides  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  and  other  needs  of  the  Indigent. 

When  food  and  clothing  are  needed  for 
the  poor,  the  general  public  does  not  think 
that  it  Is  necessary  for  a  public  agency  to 
operate  the  corner  grocery  store  or  the  local 
haberdashery.  It  becomes  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  public  housing  is  declared  nec- 
essary to  house  people  to  whom  public  wel- 
fare is  already  supplying  all  their  other  wants. 
With  the  continual  urging  of  more  public 
housing  Dy  Its  advocates  after  the  Wash- 
ington plan  of  slum  clearance  by  private 
enterprise  has  been  Introduced,  one's  suspi- 
cions are  aroused  that  perhaps  more  than 
slum  clearance  and  housing  for  low-income 
groups  is  desired.  These  suspicions  are  justi- 
fied when  the  writings  and  policies  of  public 
housers  are  examined.  The  first  noticeable 
fKjlicy  Is  found  In  the  rule  that  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  tenants  of  a  project 
can  be  of  the  Indigent  class.  The  reason  for 
this  policy  is  that  75  percent  of  the  tenants 
must  pay  so-called  economic  rents  In  order 
for  the  project  to  pay  Its  operating  expenses. 
In  other  words,  the  enormous  subsidies  are 
only  enough  to  write  down  the  rents  of  25 
percent  of  the  tenants.  This  condition  re- 
sults from  the  high-construction  mainte- 
nance and  management  costs  of  the  projects. 
Nathan  Strauss,  foremost  public  houser  In 
the  country  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  states  in 
his  book.  The  Seven  Wonders  of  Housing, 
that  public  housers  propose  to  house  the 
lower  third  of  the  population  in  public  hous-. 
Ing.  He  then  draws  the  very  correct  conclu- 
sion that  after  this  one-third  is  housed  that 
the  middle  third  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
burden  and  that  they  too  will  have  to  be 
housed. 

With  two-thirds  of  the  population  in 
public  housing  it  doesn't  take  much  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  see  where  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  way  of  life  will  go. 

Strauss  is  not  alone  in  his  thinking,  as  the 
National  Capitol  Housing  Authority  in  Wash- 
ington In  a  report  to  Congress  Implied  In 
positive  language  that  it  proposed  to  house 
all  citizens  receiving  salaries  of  $2,000  per 
year  or  less.  Before  World  War  11  this  clas- 
sification would  embrace  approximately  70 
percent  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  war  housing  built  in  Washington  by 
Defense  Home  Corporation,  a  tax-exempt 
Government  housing  agency,  specified  a  sal- 
ary limit  of  $2,600.  which  was  later  lifted. 

Individuals  making  92,600,  or  $2,000,  or 
even  $1,800,  as  specified  for  USHA  properties, 
aie  certainly  not  Indigents  and  can  well  af- 
ford to  pay  tax-bearing  private  enterprise 
rents. 

In  reviewing  the  public-housing  program 
there  is  only  one  final  conclusion  to  draw, 
and  that  is  the  socialistic  schemers  in  Amer- 
ica are  planning  to  throw  our  great  demo- 
cratic Republic  into  state  socialism  through 
the  back  door  of  public  housing. 


Hoasins  the  Needy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUNDSTROM 

or  KEW  JKKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Recosd,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
article  by  Clarke  Daniel,  National  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Home  and  Prop- 
erty Owners  Foundation,  entitled  "Hous- 
ing the  Needy": 

HOT7SINC   THE  NEEDY 

(By  Clarke  Daniel,  National  Secretary.  Na- 
tional Home  and  Property  Owners  Foun- 
dation) 

Back  in  early  history.  If  you  wanted  some- 
thing you  went  out  and  got  it  or  did  with- 
out. As  history  progressed,  the  strong-arm 
method  was  replaced  by  barter.  Barter  was 
superseded  by  widespread  trading  and  com- 
merce with  the  advent  of  money.  Competi- 
tion resulted  In  the  development  of  new 
markets.  When  these  markets  reached  suf- 
ficient volume  so  as  to  result  in  distributing 
comfortable  living  conditions  to  a  great  seg- 
ment of  civilization,  concern  was  eventually 
shown  about  the  less  fortunate,  who  had  al- 
ways brought  up  the  rear.  The  first  concern 
was  to  feed  and  clothe  the  poor,  then  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance.  Now  our  social 
thinking  has  progressed  to  the  point  where 
proper  housing  of  the  needy  is  considered 
necessary  for  the  common  good. 

Our  present  discussion  is  concerned  with 
the  best  and  more  efficient  administration 
of  "municipal  shelter  assistance";  to  see  that 
this  money  goes  as  far  and  does  as  much  good 
for  the  needy  as  Is  possible. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  these  Items — 
clothing,  food,  medicine,  shelter — and  what 
the  needy  can  pay  for  them,  must  be  borne 
by  society  in  the  form  of  charity  and  pubUc 
welfare.  Since  charity  is  usually  a  private 
program,  the  way  it  is  distributed  Is  the  pre- 
rogative of  those  who  administer  It.  and 
rightly  so.  But  when  charity  is  a  public  func- 
tion, using  public  funds.  It  becomes  the  pub- 
lic's affair.  This  public  welfare  is  paid  for 
by  taxes  and  It  Is  everyone's  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  money  goes  as 
far  and  does  as  much  good  as  possible. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  the  objective  is  to 
have  adequate  healthful  and  sanitary  shelter 
to  meet  the  needs  of  decent  living  conditions 
in  a  given  area.  This  housing  naturally 
should  be  supplied  as  rapidly  and  as  ef- 
ficiently as  possible.  This  should  first  be 
done  through  strict  enforcement  of  existing 
sanitary  and  building  laws  that  are  now  in 
effect.  The  existing  laws  where  found  in- 
adequate should  be  amended  to  secure  re- 
sults. That  will  force  existing  substandard 
structures  to  either  be  brought  up  to  stand- 
ard through  renovation,  or  to  be  demolished. 
Secondly,  homes  should  be  supplied  through 
the  construction  of  new  housing  from  low- 
cost  on  up.  to  thoroughly  supply  the  area's 
need  for  all  types  of  housing.  This  construc- 
tion should  naturally  be  done  by  those  who 
can  do  it  best  for  the  least,  particularly  the 
low-cost  housing  job.  rMnodeled  or  new.  It 
has  been  proved  Incontrovertibly  that  pro- 
fessional private  enterprise  builders  can  pro- 
vide better  housing  for  less  and  also  manage 
this  housing  for  less  than  Government  pub- 
lic housing.  Private  builders,  therefore, 
should  be  required  to  do  the  job. 

Public  housing  is  a  subsidy,  no  matter  how 
the  public  hotisers  attempt  to  explain  this 
fact  away — a  subsidy  to  the  tenant  and  no 
one  else.  A  man  who  lives  in  public  hous- 
ing is  definitely  known  to  all  his  fellow 
citizens  as  one  who  is  enjoying  a  subsidy. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  a  man  who  today  re- 
ceives rent  assistance  from  public  welfare 
has  his  status  known  only  to  the  social  case 
worker  and  to  the  relief  headquarters  where 
these  facts  are  not  made  public.  But  there 
is  a  psychological  aspect  which  Is  far  more 
important.  An  American  citizen,  who  finds 
himself  in  unfortunate  circumstances  (and 
who  hasn't)  looks  forward  to  the  realization 
of  his  ambition  to  relieve  his  own  circum- 
stances just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  is  based  upon  that  funda- 
mental factor.    The  man  In  public  bousing, 


who  enjoys  an  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
his  feUows.  Is  tempted  to  drift  along.  Even 
if  he  is  paying  the  so-called  economic  rent, 
this  Is  known  to  his  neighbors  and  his  as- 
sociates who  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  being  housed  under  a  subsidy  at  their 
(the  taxpayers')  expense. 

Is  there  any  better  way  to  cause  a  rift  in 
our  social  structure,  to  create  a  feeling  of 
inferiority  on  one  hand  and  contempt  on 
the  other  than  to  house  special  subsidized 
groups  in  special  restricted  projects? 

This  condition  is  pertain  to  create  a  rup- 
ture m  our  society  because  It  is  a  definite  ex- 
ample of  economic  Injustice  and  of  class 
legislation. 

We  have  finally  come  to  the  crux  of  the 
whole  slum-clearance  and  low-rent  housing 
situation,  the  question  of  shelter  relief.  The 
real  concern  of  bousing  the  needy  is  to  deter- 
mine In  what  way  we  can  meet  the  difference 
between  what  shelter  rent  costs  and  what 
the  poor  family  can  pay. 

Should  the  rent  be  written  down  or  should 
there  be  a  rent  certificate  used  to  make  up 
the  above-mentioned  difference?  This  is  a 
debatable  question,  but  one  thing  is  sure. 
Those  who  pass  out  the  rent  certificates,  or 
decide  how  much  the  rent  should  t)e  written 
down  for  each  particular  needy  case,  should 
be  those  who  knew  the  most  about  the 
individual  families'  needs.  Is  it  a  benevolent 
Federal  construction  company,  or  Is  it  the 
local  welfare  agency?  Do  we  find  the  welfare 
beard  planning  housing  projects  on  the  edge 
of  Washington  In  which  the  policy  will  be  to 
take  care  of  not  over  25  percent  of  poor 
people  lest  the  project  become  a  poorhouse? 
The  answer  is  "No,"  emphatically  no!  You 
find  the  welfare  board  working  in  the  slums 
by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  needy,  with 
those  whom  our  taxes  are  supposed  to  help. 

There  is  surely  not  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  the  Public  Welfare  Board's  knowing  and 
understanding  the  conditions  of  the  needy. 
It  is  certainly  the  logical  agency  to  adminis- 
ter shelter-relief  and  place  the  various  fami- 
lies in  stimulating  surroundings.  It  wiU 
not  herd  them  into  special  Government 
housing  institutions,  and  brand  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  with  the  stigma  of 
"charges  of  the  state,"  labeling  them  as  in- 
dividuals who  can't  make  the  grade.  How 
would  you  and  your  famUies  like  living  un- 
der these  conditions? 

In  this  great  land  of  ours,  we  should  de- 
mand that  those  who  know  the  job  best,  are 
assigned  to  do  the  job. 


The    Wisconsin    Way    of    Keeping    the 
Agricnltural  Record  Straifht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946" 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  follo\^ing  artic'c  is  from  the 
July  25, 1946,  edition  of  the  Antigo  (Wis.) 
Journal : 

BUTTON  CHABGES  UNI'IED  STATES  HEALTH  SEBVICX 
IN  TENNESSEE  MILK  BAN 

Madison.— A  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  "is  using  public 
funds  to  promote  its  own  expansion"  waa 
charged  by  Milton  Button,  Wisconsin  agri- 
culture department  director,  yesterday,  with 
being  responsible  for  the  recent  ban  upon  the 
sale  of  Wisconsin  milk  in  KnoxvUle,  Tenn. 

Button  made  the  charge  in  a  report  to 
Gov.  Walter  S.  Goodland  on  the  Wisconsin 
investigation  of  the  ban  first  announced  July 
7.    Copies  of  the  report  were  sent  to  Wto- 


consin  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  to 
directors  of  agriculture,  and  health  depart- 
ments in  other  States. 

In  a  section  of  the  report  headed  "The 
problem  to  be  met."  Button  declared: 

"It  would  appear  that  the  Nation  faces  a 
situation  where  a  Federal  agency,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  is  using  public 
funds  to  promote  the  expansion  of  that 
agency.  By  holding  out  the  bait  of  huge 
grante  of  Federal  funds  it  is  attempting  to 
force  municipalities  to  demand  its  inspection 
service  and  thereby  create  an  increase  in  the 
work  demand  upon  its  personnel." 

Button  declared  the  investigation  made  by 
the  three-member  Wisconsin  committee  re- 
vealed increase  In  the  Infant  mortality  rate  at 
Knoxville  could  In  no  way  be  traced  to  Wis- 
consin-produced milk. 

Memt>ers  of  the  committee  were  Dr.  Henry 
Scott,  research  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
alumni  research  foimdatlon;  Harvey  Weavers, 
chief  of  the  agriculture  department's  dairy 
division:  and  Anthony  Madler.  assistant  at- 
torney general  and  department  counsel. 

Dr.  Scott  said  two  findings  by  leading 
pediatricians  in  Tennessee  revealed  only 
2  percent  of  bottle-fed  children  under  1  year 
of  age  were  fed  fiuid  milk.  He  added  that 
98  percent  of  the  Infants  were  fed  evaporated 
milk  or  other  formulas  as  distinguished  from 
bottled  milk. 

The  repcMt  Jtated  also  that  Wisconsin  dairy 
products  were  recomblned  with  Knoxville 
water  before  distribution  as  fluid  milk. 

The  Knoxville  death  rate  per  thousand  live 
births  was  51.8  in  1945.  compared  to  39  in 
1944.  But.  Wisconsin  officials  declared,  last 
year's  average  was  In  accordance  with  52 
deaths  in  each  1940  and  1941,  and  53.3  In 
1942. 

In  Washington,  United  States  Public 
Health  officials  said  they  had  no  comment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  indicates  that 
forward  looking  States,  such  as  Wiscon- 
sin, are  not  going  to  allow  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  falsely  brand  the  products 
of  the  State.  There  is  a  field  In  mar- 
keting for  closer  coordination  between 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  but  this 
Knoxville  incident  is  not  a  step  in  that 
direction. 


Amendments  to  Social  Secnrity  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Wednesday.  July  24.  1946 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  in  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  social-security  bill  re- 
ported out  by  the  Home  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  July  15,  known  as  H.  R. 
7037.  Its  inadequacies  were  frankly  ad- 
mitted before  this  body  by  a  member  of 
that  committee,  and  I  quote  from  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
whose  judgment  I  heartily  respect: 

This  bill  will  probably,  on  Its  face,  seem 
inadequate  and  probably  is  Inadequate  hut 
was  introduced  because  this  was  all  that 
could  be  brought  out  at  this  time  without 
getting  into  an  extended  controversy. 

The  day  before  the  rule  under  which 
this  bill  was  to  be  considered  was  brought 
before  us,  the  many  inequities  and  in- 
justices of  this  bill  were  discussed.  The 
charges  made  against  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation were  not  refuted.    Nerertheiess, 
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on  July  24  the  vote  agrainst  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule,  which,  if  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  Congress,  would 
have  made  the  rule  subject  to  amend- 
ments and  thereby  allowed  the  Congress 
Itself  to  determine  how  we  should  con- 
sider our  country's  social-security  needs, 
failed  to  obtain  a  majority.  I  recognize 
that  we  are  anxious  to  return  to  our  peo- 
ple for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  believe 
that  I  am  Just  as  eager  to  return  to  that 
beautiful  and  fertile  section  of  the  coun- 
try that  I  represent  as  any  Member,  and 
yet  my  vote  was  cast  against  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule  in  order  that  we 
might  give  full  consideration  and  care- 
fully deliberate  this  bill. 

We  are  here  to  represent  the  people 
and  to  enact  legislation  in  their  behalf. 
It  is  our  obligation  to  represent  our  peo- 
ple equally  and  impartially.  I  feel  that 
one  of  our  greatest  obligations  is  to  our 
senior  citizens,  to  our  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  to  those  who  see  not  the  light 
of  day.  To  those  who  have  reached  the 
twilight  of  their  lives  we  owe  so  much  for 
the  good  things  we  now  enjoy.  The  na- 
tional heritage  of  which  we  so  proudly 
boast  was  made  possible  by  their  unceas- 
ing toil  for  which  they  were  often  so 
poorly  rewarded.  They  look  to  us.  these 
senior  citizens  of  ours,  for  the  fulfillment 
of  our  pledges  of  at  least  minimum  as- 
sistance which  will  make  easier  the  bur- 
dens of  life  during  their  few  remaining 
years. 

How.  then,  can  one  agree  to  the  hasty 
consideration  of  admittedly  inadequate 
and  ill-conceived  legislation  which  so 
vitally  affects  our  entire  social  structure? 
It  Is  true  we  have  been  in  session  for  a 
long  time  and  have  been  called  upon  to 
consider  momentous  and  difBcult  legis- 
lation which  has  at  times  tried  our  very 
souls.  And  yet.  in  the  closing  days  of 
this  session,  when  we  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  domestic  legislation  of 
such  vital  concern  to  our  people,  we  per- 
mitted a  rule  to  stand  which  absolutely 
precluded  either  full  consideration  or 
amendment.  We  allowed  ourselves  no 
alternative,  and  for  that  the  minds  of 
many  will,  I  am  sure,  know  deep  regret. 

I  return  to  my  people  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  have  done  my  utmost.  At 
the  same  time,  despite  the  fact  that  I 
have  done  everything  possible  under  the 
niles  of  this  Congress  to  correct  the 
wrongs  of  this  bill.  I  shall  leave  this  Hou?e 
with  a  troubled  mind  and  shall  know  no 
peace  until  this  grievous  mistake  has 
been  rectified. 

The  hopes  of  thousands  of  our  senior 
citizens,  whose  eyes  are  turned  toward 
Washington  looking  for  an  increase  in 
their  monthly  pension  checks,  have  been 
dimmed  and  bitter  disappointment  now 
prevails.  With  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
the  helping  hand  we  extended  to  those 
people  will  seem  empty  indeed.  I  dare 
say  there  is  not  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  not  advocated  an  increase 
in  old-age  assistance  to  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  his  State.  I  have  long  believed 
in  extending  assistance  to  our  elder  peo- 
ple. This  subject  is  not  new  to  me.  It 
80  happens  that  I  was  the  first  president 
of  a  pension  organization  for  my  home 
county  many,  many  years  ago.  My  in- 
terest is  not  new.  It  began  those  many 
years  ago  and  it  is  sustained  today. 


I  believe  I  know  more  than  a  little 
about  this  subject.  It  has  occupied  my 
time  and  my  attention  for  a  long  time, 
and  since  being  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  and 
talked  with  many  hundreds  more  of  our 
senior  citizens.  They  are  all  looking  to 
Congress  to  increase  Federal  participa- 
tion in  extending  further  social  security 
benefits  for  them. 

In  Hitler-Europe  they  found  it  expe- 
dient to  exterminate  the  aged  and  the 
feeble.  They  called  them  mercy  kill- 
ings and  justified  them  on  the  basis  of 
the  nonproductiveness  of  the  individuals 
whose  lives  were  taken.  We  have  fought 
a  terrible  war  against  that  kind  of  philos- 
ophy, and  now  our  attention  is  turned  to 
the  wants  and  the  needs  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. We  were  horrified  at  what  was  done 
in  Nazi  Germany.  Is  it  callousness  that 
causes  us  to  leave  our  elder  people  to  a 
certain  want  and  privation?  Or  is  it  for 
some  other  reason  that  we  fail  to  make 
adequate  provisions  for  Federal  assist- 
ance? Whatever  the  reason,  and  re- 
gardless of  its  merits,  I  say  today  that 
so  long  as  my  voice  remains  and  I  pos- 
sess the  strength  to  use  it,  it  shall  be 
raised  in  defense  of  the  principles  to 
which  I  am  pledged  and  devoted. 

If  I  did  not  raise  my  voice  at  this 
hour,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  recreant  in 
my  duty  to  my  people  who  are  interested 
in  this  legislation.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
a  party  to  the  death  of  the  flame  of  hope 
in  these  people's  hearts  and  turn,  their 
thoughts  into  bitterness  and  despair.  I 
am  fearful  that  has  been  done  by  the  ac- 
tion which  was  taken.  I  have  the  utmost 
respect  and  highest  regard  for  the  mem- 
bership of  our  great  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  has  considered  for 
many  months  expansion  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  with  particular  reference 
to  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and 
the  problems  of  coverage,  pensions,  and 
taxes  related  thereto. 

Under  House  Resolution  204  passed  on 
March  26,  1945,  a  competent  staff  of  ex- 
perts began  a  study  which  was  expected 
to  lead  to  a  comprehensive  expansion  of 
the  program,  and  was  to  present  a  report 
early  in  1946.  Our  purpose  was  made 
clear  at  that  time,  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion regarding  the  mandate  given  to  the 
committee.  Certainly  no  Member  ob- 
jected to  the  assumption  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  this  study. 

But  what  was  the  result?  Congress 
waited  until  this  late  hour  before  it  even 
began  the  consideration  of  such  ex- 
tremely important  legislation.  I  cannot 
help  but  recall  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
time  to  debate  loans  to  other  countries, 
international  obligations,  UNRRA  ap- 
propriations, and  a  host  of  other  things 
intended  to  cure  the  ills  of  the  world. 
Our  ideals  were  lofty  indeed,  but  I  will 
not  attempt  to  assess  our  successes  be- 
cause I  for  one  somehow  do  not  feel  that 
we  have  accomplished  too  much  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  In 
any  event,  the  debate  was  most  lengthy 
and  by  our  common  agreement  we,  in 
the  end,  did  what  we  thought  was  best. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  was  that  we 
at  least  gave  full  consideration  to  those 
measures  as  they  came  before  the  House, 
and  yet  when  we  take  up  a  bill  so  vital  to 
our  own  citizens  we  dispose  of  it  with  lit- 


tle more  than  a  bang  of  the  gavel.  I  am 
bitterly  disappointed  and  I  cannot  avoid 
saying  so.  I  shall  continue  to  say  so  in 
every  way  I  know  how  until  appropriate 
corrective  action  is  taken,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  such  action  will  be  taken. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasiza  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  Congress  has  not 
recognized  more  fully  its  responsibilities 
and  obligations  to  our  needy,  particular- 
ly in  view  of  the  millions  and  millions  of 
dpUars  we  have  appropriated  to  assist 
the  starving  people  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  to  sustain  a  balanced  economy  in 
England  and  China  and  other  countries. 
My  disappointment  is  particularly  keen 
in  view  of  my  own  personal  knowledge 
from  persons  who  have  been  overseas  and 
are  over  there  now  that  much  of  our  con- 
tribution has  been  poured  into  the  cess- 
pool of  corrupt  Eiu"opean  politics  and  has 
made  black  marketeers  wealthy  beyond 
belief  in  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 
The  poor  and  needy  of  the  world  have  re- 
ceived relatively  little  benefit  from  our 
largess,  and  yet  we  have  continued  to 
sign  the  checks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  my  people  have  al- 
ways come  first,  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  I  am  in  public  life.  That 
is  why  I  this  day  raise  my  voice  in  con- 
demnation of  this  discrimination  against 
our  own  people. 

This  bill,  H.  R.  7037,  as  I  understand  it, 
fails  to  deal  with  the  more  important 
aspects  of  social  security.  It  is  wholly 
inadequate.  And  this  despite  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  months  of  labor  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  entire  social 
security  program. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  the  rule  would  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  the  offering  of 
H.  R.  6911,  which  I  think  Is  the  more 
comprehensive  of  the  two  bills  reported 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  variable  matching  formula 
adopted  by  the  committee  in  H.  R.  6911 
would  have  given  additional  Federal 
funds  to  31  States.  The  31  States  which 
will  lose  Federal  funds  because  of  the 
omission  from  H.  R.  7037  of  this  variable 
matching  formula,  and  the  Federal  pro- 
portion of  the  amounts  paid  to  recipients 
which  they  would  have  received  under 
H.  R.  6911,  or  so  far  as  my  own  State  is 
concerned,  is  6673  percent. 

If  H.  R.  6911  had  been  accepted  as  a 
substitute,  my  own  State  would  have  re- 
ceived $22,812,000  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  old-age  assistance,  an  In- 
crease of  $11,403,000. 

Under  H.  R.  7037.  which  the  House 
passed,  86  percent  of  the  additional  Fed. 
eral  funds  for  old-age  assistance  will  go 
to  the  10  richest  States  with  29  percent 
of  the  aged  population,  while  the  10 
poorest  States  with  14  percent  of  the 
aged  population  will  get  only  1  percent  of 
the  additional  Federal  funds.  I  wonder 
what  kind  of  equity  and  justice  is  that? 
To  my  way  of  thinking  this  is  the  rankest 
kind  of  discrimination  against  the  need- 
iest States,  and  to  me  it  is  shocking. 

Under  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  my 
own  State  will  receive  an  increase  of  only 
$60,000  during  the  coming  year.  Com- 
pare this  if  you  will  with  the  amount  of 
$13,031,000  which  California  will  receive. 
New  York  shall  receive  $2,810,000.  Mas- 
sachusetts shall  receive  $4,939,000. 
Washington,  $2,200,000.    On  the  other 
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hand.  States  like  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia.  Kentucky.  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  North  Carolina  receive  nothing. 

As  of  April  1946.  there  were  84,984 
senior  citizens  of  my  State  receiving  as- 
sistance. What  will  that  $60,000  increase 
mean  to  those  people  during  the  coming 
year?  They  cannot  possibly  look  for  an 
increase  of  more  thaii  approximately  75 
cents  in  their  receipts  for  the  entire  year. 
We  have  appropriated  money  and  au- 
thorized two  pay  increases  for  civil  serv- 
ice based  on  the  Increased  cost  of  living. 
Labor  has  obtained  like  increases,  and 
justifiably  so,  to  help  defray  the  higher 
living  cost.  Congress  also  has  voted  to 
increase  its  salaries  effective  next  Jan- 
uary. As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  the  spiral 
continues  the  increases  which  have  been 
obtained  under  such  trying  conditions 
may  well  be  inadequate. 

But  what  do  we  do  for  our  older  peo- 
ple? In  my  State  we  give  them  less  than 
a  dollar  a  year  increase.  I  emphasize 
that  it  is  not  just.  I  want  my  people  to 
know  that  I  kept  faith  with  them  and  I 
shall  continue  to  keep  that  faith  until  a 
fair  measure  of  assistance  has  been 
granted  to  our  senior  citizens. 


Radio  Adtlress  Before  State  PMA  Meeting, 
Marquette,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaw.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  State  PMA  meet- 
ing. Marquette,  Mich.,  broadcast  over 
WDM  J: 

I  speak  to  you — my  neighbors  in  Michi- 
gan— with  both  pleasure  and  regret  on  this 
partlciilar  occasion.  It  is  a  pleasure,  indeed. 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  farm  lead- 
ers and  friends  of  agriculture  in  the  State. 
Your  interests  and  3«jur  problems  are  closely 
interwoven  with  tbe  well-being  of  every  com- 
munity in  Michigan.  Until  your  interests 
are  served  and  your  i^obiems  adequately 
solved,  there  can  be  no  basis  for  a  prosperous 
State  and  a  strong  Nation.  The  needs  of  no 
other  group  deserve  more  careful  considera- 
tion than  yours.  Thafs  why  I  was  glad  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  speak  to  State  and 
ooxuity  farm  leaders  while  you  are  meeting 
to  plan  for  tbe  future. 

But  I  sincerdy  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
with  you  in  Marquette  today.  I  had  believed 
earlier  that  Oongress  would  be  in  recess  by 
this  time,  and  I  would  be  free  to  Join  you. 
However,  we  are  even  now  trying  to  clear  up 
the  important  business  stiU  before  us  in 
Washington.  And,  if  I  am  to  fulfiU  my 
, duties  as  the  elected  representative  of  the 
'people  of  Michigan,  it  is  Imperative  that  I 
stay  on  the  Job  during  these  closing  days  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  session  of  Congress.  The 
responsibility  of  representing  the  will  of 
more  than  tOO.OOO  people  of  the  twelfth  con- 
gressional district  of  Michigan  is  not  one  to 
be  accepted  lightly— particularly  now  In  this 
time  of  drastic  change  in  our  national 
economy. 

Tour  congressional  representative  tpust 
keep  before  him  at  all  times  the  needs  and 


interests  of  the  people  for  whom  he  speaks. 
Bvery  vote  he  casts  in  the  Halls  of  Congress — 
erery  decision  he  helps  to  make  in  congres- 
sional committees,  where  the  r«ally  detailed 
work  of  law  making  is  carried  on — each  re- 
quest and  comment  he  receives  from  the  peo- 
ple he  represents— before  he  answers,  your 
representative  must  be  sure  he  speaks  In  the 
voice  of  the  people  who  depend  upon  him  to 
protect  their  interests. 

It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  your 
representative  to  know  what  his  friends  at 
home  need  and  want.  He  m\ist  know  what 
actions  on  the  part  of  Congress  will  answer 
their  problems.  Thafs  why  it  is  no  idle, 
empty  comment  to  say  that  your  representa- 
tive is  always  ready  and  willing  to  talk  over 
your  ideas  and  yotir  problems.  That's  the 
best  way  he  can  prepare  hmself  to  do  his 
Job.  He  must  know  yoMt  situation — ^the  diffi- 
culties you  face — before  he  can  possibly  be 
In  a  position  to  act  Intelligently  In  yoiir  in- 
terest. 

The  farm  programs  under  which  you  op- 
erate today  were  created  by  acta  of  Congress 
as  an  answer  to  the  needs  expressed  by 
fanners  all  over  the  Nation.  The  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in 
1933,  provides  the  structvire  of  your  own  pro- 
gram, developed  by  farmers,  administsred  by 
your  farm  neighbors  In  each  county. 

In  the  days  leading  up  to  1033.  agriculture 
was  dragging  bottom  along  with  all  other 
industries.  But  agriculture  had  dragged 
longer.  After  the  First  World  War.  farmers 
had  found  themselves  out  on  a  Umb — way 
out— with  no  means  of  getting  back.  They 
had  been  forced  to  expand  their  production 
to  meet  the  needs  of  war,  milking  their  soil 
of  its  precious  fertility.  Whan  the  war  was 
over,  our  peacetime  markets  could  not  absorb 
the  expanded  farm  production,  and  agricul- 
tural prices  slid  rapidly  down  the  scale. 
Other  industries  were  still  enjoying  the  false 
glitter  of  boom  days,  while  farmers  were 
struggling  along  with  10-cent  com,  17-cent 
butter,  and  mlUc  selling  at  70  cents  a  hun- 
dred. Most  of  you  remember  too  well  how 
you  and  your  neighbors  tried  expanding  3rour 
production  more  and  more  in  an  attempt  to 
squeeze  out  a  bare  living  from  the  laud,  al- 
ready dangerously  worn.  It  wouldn't  work. 
That  was  proven  only  too  plainly  by  the  In- 
creasing nimiber  of  foreclosures  in  every 
county.  Farm  after  farm  was  lost  until 
farmers  were  practically  wiped  off  the  list  of 
customers  for  industry.  Agriculture  was  a 
rotten  spot  in  our  national  economy,  a^d  that 
spot  played  its  part  in  bringing  about  the 
decay  of  the  whole  structure.  As  a  result, 
our  economy  came  tumbling  down  around 
our  ears  in  1920. 

As  we  struggled  to  bring  order  out  of  tan- 
gled ruins  It  became  evident  that  agricuittire 
imatt  be  given  a  firm  footing  before  we  could 
begin  tot  uUd  back.  The  "^rm  problem"  was 
discussed  more  intelligently  everywhere — on 
the  farm,  on  Main  Street,  and  in  Washington. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  protect  the 
farm  Income — ^to  build  beck  the  Umd — and. 
at  tbe  same  time,  to  protect  the  price  to  con- 
sumers of  the  mUk  and  bread  and  meat  and 
eggs  that  every  family  must  buy.  Everywhere 
people  talked  about  the  need  for  a  national 
farm  program  to  hrip  eolve  the  tragic  prob- 
lems we  faced. 

These  discussions  were  first  crystallised 
Into  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  pro- 
viding the  means  for  farmers  to  work  to- 
gether through  their  own  elected  committees 
and  form  their  own  program.  The  fight  waa 
started.  Gradually  we  began  to  make  head- 
way in  the  battle  to  save  the  soil — in  the 
struggle  to  protect  farm  prices  and  bring 
farm  income  to  a  level  that  compared  favor- 
ably with  other  industries. 

Other  measures  followed  In  succession. 
The  Farm  Security  Administration  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  were  created  to  give 
farmers  a  basis  for  sound  credit  In  their 
business  operations.    The  Federal  Crop  In- 


surance Corporation  was  tuthortaetf  by  Con- 
gress to  give  an  added  protectloo  to  farm 
income  by  providing  insurance  against  crop 
loeaes  from  the  unavoidable  hasards  of  farm- 
ing. Added  strength  was  given  to  the  farm- 
forestry  programs.  The  Rural  Bectrlflcatlon 
Administration  was  authoriaed  in  an  attempt 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  on  farms  by 
providing  cheap  electricity  to  rural  areas. 

All  these  programs  were  autbortaed  to  fill 
eKpreased  needs,  and  they  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  accomplishing  their  purpose. 
Agriculture  had  started  to  build  a  new  and 
stronger  foundation  by  1041.  Through  the 
structure  of  the  agricultural -adjustment 
program  farmers  were  producing  more  nearly 
in  line  with  the  demands  of  their  markets, 
both  In  quantity  and  variety  of  product*. 
•nie  ever-normal  granary  was  a  further  aid 
In  balancing  production  by  providing  for 
the  storage  of  farm  products  In  years  of 
abundance  for  uae  In  years  of  poor  crops. 
Commodity  loans  and  purchase  programs 
were  holding  a  steadier  floor  under  prleee. 

Then  came  December  7,  llKl,  and  we  were 
at  war  again.  Almost  over  nl|^t  fannera 
were  again  called  upon  to  produce  for  tt« 
unnatural  needs  of  a  nation  at  w^r  Wmt 
this  time  they  were  not  working  In  the  dark. 
Through  the  committee-system  of  tbeir  farm 
program,  all  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  oould 
move  almost  as  one  man.  With  production 
goals,  worked  cut  by  farmers  themselves  in 
line  with  the  needs,  agriculture  did  a  miracu- 
lous war  Job.  With  lees  machinery — ^not 
enough  fertilteer — crippling  loss  of  manpower 
— ^wlth  not  enough  of  anything — farmers  in- 
creased their  prodtiction  by  more  than  one- 
third  over  what  It  was  before  the  war.  And 
they  were  producing  what  we  needed  to  win. 
The  United  States  Government  asked  for 
increased  farm  production  with  the  guaranty 
of  a  price  stipport  program  to  protect  the 
farmer  against  loss  of  income  If  his  mar- 
ket should  rapidly  shrink.  With  thU  gtiar- 
anty  behind  him,  tbe  farmer  was  wUlInf 
to  go  all-out  again  when  the  Nation  was  in 
trouble.  He  remembered  what  happened  to 
him  last  time — he  remembered  very  well  in- 
deed. But  he  believed  In  the  power  of  his 
own  farm  program  to  keep  him  out  of  trouble 
this  time.  The  GoremmeBt  had  agreed  to 
support  the  prices  of  major  farm  products 
at  a  level  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity 
during  the  war  and  for  a  period  at  S  years 
after  the  formal  declaration  of  the  war's  end- 
ing. 

That  declaration  has  not  yet  been  made, 
and  the  price  support  program  Is  stiU  func- 
tioning. Even  today.  Michigan  potato  farm- 
ers are  depending  upon  the  protection  ct 
price  support*  to  prevent  a  dlssstioui  loss 
of  ineame.  W^th  production  of  potatoes  run- 
ning unusually  high  all  ■  over  the  Nation* 
■aarket  prices  tiave  been  forced  down  to  the 
floor.  Without  a  price  support  program,  al- 
most e\ery  farmer  who  raises  potatoes  would 
take  a  loss  when  be  markets  bis  crop.  But, 
in  line  with  Its  promise,  the  United  States 
Oorernment  through  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiffe  is  buying  potatoes  right  here  in  Mich- 
igan at  the  aniKiUnced  lerel  of  price  sup- 
ports. These  Government  purchases  are  di- 
verted into  channels  whereby  the  best  pos- 
sible uae  will  be  made  from  the  crop.  And 
the  farmer  stiU  gets  his  prioe  of  $2  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 

It  te  such  programs  as  these  I  have  men- 
tioned that  helped  to  tarlnc  agriculture  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  depression  of  tbe  last 
(tecade.  Witb  slight  modifications  to  fit 
changing  needs,  tbey  helped  farmers  to  pro- 
duce for  war  in  record-breaking  qosatlties. 
And  I  beUeve  the  basic  structwss  at  these 
programs  are  ^ov^  enough  to  wock  for 
farmers  again  In  tbe  uocbarted  da|S  absatf. 
Of  course,  there  wiU  have  to  be  chanfes  as 
otir  economy  changes.  That's  obvious.  But 
our  farm  programs  were  flexible  enough  to 
change  rapidly  from  emergency  measurca 
used  to  fight  depression  In  tbe  days  of  dwin- 
dling markets  and  rock-l)ottoai  prtecs,  to 
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Moergency  measuFes  that  encouraged  all-out 
production  during  war  days.  Why.  then,  will 
not  ihe««  sune  programs  be  flexible  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  today  and  In  the  immedi- 
ate future?  I  believe  they  can  U  ttaey  are 
given  the  chance. 

Your  farm  programs  were  provided  by  the 
CongreM  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  their 
csiat«nce  depends  upon  Congress.  Each  year 
your  congressional  representatives  review  the 
progress  of  each  program  and  appropriate 
the  funds  thought  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work  for  another  year.  At  any  time  that 
■ame  Congress  could  sign  the  death  warrant 
of  any  part  of  the  national  farm  program  by 
failing  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  for 
Its  ojjeration.  That  has  been  done  before 
and  it  can  be  done  again.  All  that  would  be 
IMoasMry  is  for  enoiigh  of  your  representa- 
tives to  believe  that  the  InterestE  of  the 
country  could  best  be  served  by  saving  the 
money  spent  on  farm  programs. 

That  idea  must  be  watched  carefully  un- 
less we  find  ourselves  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish.  I  believe  we  are  working  for  the 
long-time  good  of  the  Nation  when  we  spend 
money  intelligently  to  provide  a  farm  pro- 
gram for  farmers  to  operate  themselves  for 
their  common  good.  That's  much  better 
than  staggering  amounts  of  money  appro- 
priated at  more  or  leas  regular  intervals  for 
relief.  It  cosu  much  more  to  pull  the  Nation 
out  of  dlsastroiu  depression  than  it  does  to 
prevent  the  depression  in  the  first  place.  And 
Just  as  surely  as  the  farmer  loses  his  financial 
stability,  the  whole  Nation  is  in  trouble. 
Svery  Federal  program  that  has  dropped  by 
tbc  wayside  has  done  so  because  Congress 
failed  to  provide  money  for  its  operation. 
And  I  believe  it  would  be  dangerous  for  that 
to  happen  to  our  more  important  farm  pro- 
grams at  any  time  in  the  near  future. 

I  believe  that  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  and  strengthen  certain  definite  fea- 
tures of  the  national  program.  It  is  up  to 
your  repTMentatives — if  they  are  to  represent 
your  interests,  as  well  as  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers who  buy  farm  products — It  Is  up  to 
your  representatives  to  provide  a  means  for 
the  successful  fanner  to  stay  on  the  farm  and 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living.  We're 
on  the  right  track  to  find  that  means,  but  it 
la  not  yet  an  accomplished  fact. 

Were  on  the  rlftht  track  with  the  farmer 
trlple-A  committee  structitfe  as  it  operates 
today  through  the  Field  Service  Branch  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion. It  will  always  be  best  for  the  fanners 
to  work  out  their  own  programs  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  offered  by  this  program.  As- 
sistance should  be  offered,  yes.  but  never 
compulsion.  As  long  as  the  farmers  in  this 
State  will  work  out  a  program  applicable  in 
their  area,  they  will  always  have  my  co- 
operation and  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  putting  it  into 
effect.  We  have  the  opportunity  through 
these  elected  farmer  committees  to  develop 
the  action  it  takes  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  In  every  farming  community.  But  it  is 
the  Joint  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  farmers  themselves  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity 

We'r*  on  the  right  track  with  the  begin- 
ning we've  made  with  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.  That  effort  must  be 
•trragthened  so  that  every  farm  will  have  the 
mm»  opportunity  of  townspeople  to  share 
the  benefits  and  comforts  provided  by  elec- 
tricity. The  Federal  Government  should 
bear  its  full  thare  of  responsibility  in  seeing 
that  the  farmer  can  operate  more  efficiently 
with  electrical  equipment — his  family  can 
have  washing  machines,  electric  refrigerators, 
lights,  and  other  comforts  that  every  Amer- 
ican in  cities  and  towns  has  come  to  expect. 

The  farmer's  problems  of  distribution  must 
be  salved.  •  •  •  Problems  raised  by  such 
obstacles  as  inadequate  roads.  Until  farmer 
market  roads  become  useful  arteries  through 


which  farm  products  can  flow  to  market,  the 
first  step  in  solving  our  food  dlstribuUcn 
problem  has  not  been  taken.  Other  meth- 
ods of  transportation — air  transport,  lor  in- 
stance— will  in  time  play  its  part.  It  Is  cur 
duty  as  your  representative  to  do  everything 
possible  to  smooth  the  way  for  better  market 
transportation  by  any  and  all  methods. 

But  as  important  as  all  these  issues  may 
be  to  farmers,  they  muit  take  second  p'.ace 
when  we  consider  the  question  that  comes 
first  in  all  Industries.  The  farmer,  like  other 
businessmen,  wants  above  everything  else 
the  adequate  protection  of  his  income.  Un- 
less the  farmer's  business  Is  financially  stable. 
he  has  nothing  to  build  upon.  Unless  we 
provide  some  means  whereby  the  farmer 
hlmelf  can  protect  that  financial  stability,  we 
cannot  expect  the  ambitious  young  manhood 
of  Michigan  to  turn  to  agriculture  as  a  life's 
work.  No  man  willingly  subjects  his  family 
to  a  life  In  which  he  can  do  nothing  to  pro- 
tect their  security.  Other  industries  have 
progressed  too  far  in  offering  more  security 
than  farming  has  ever  done  in  the  past.  If 
agriculture  is  to  strengthen  Itself  with  new 
blood  for  the  future,  protection  of  income 
must  be  the  first  consideration  In  our  na- 
tional farm  program. 

The  current  price-support  program  is  pro- 
vided by  law  of  Congress  only  through  the 
2-year  period  following  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  war  This  was  done 
as  a  wartime  measure  to  protect  the  farmer's 
Income  through  the  unsettled  reconversion 
to  peacetime  operations.  But  I  believe  Con- 
gress must  watch  the  picture  closely.  I  am 
not  sure  the  3-year  period  will  be  long 
enough  to  offer  full  protection  in  this  time 
of  rapid  changes.  If  we  still  need  a  price- 
support  program  at  the  expiration  of  the 
present  provision,  then  I  will  be  the  first  to 
fight  for  it.  We  must  not  be  too  hasty  in 
throwing  away  the  programs  that  are  doing 
a  constructive  Job  for  agriculture  and  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  And  the  price-sup- 
port program,  protecting  the  farmer's  in- 
come at  market  time,  is  doing  a  constructive 
Job. 

But  there  would  be  a  gap  In  that  protec- 
tion without  the  Federal  crop-Insurance  pro- 
gram. From  planting  to  harvest  time,  the 
farmer's  source  of  income  Is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  whim  of  the  weather,  of  attack  by  in- 
sects and  plant  disease.  Through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  he  can  lose  bis  whole  crop.  All 
the  price  supports  in  the  world  can't  do  the 
farmer  a  bit  of  good  unless  he  has  a  crop  to 
market.  That's  why  I  believe  in  supporting 
the  Insurance  program  and  expanding  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  Include  ill  major  crops. 
At  the  present  time,  with  only  wheat,  cotton, 
and  flax  as  regular  insurable  crops  through- 
out the  Nation,  we  are  not  yet  providing  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  farm  income.  But 
Congress  has  provided  the  means  for  expand- 
In,,  the  coverage  to  pther  crops  through  the 
trial  program.  Coin  and  tobacco  will  com- 
plete their  third  and  last  year  as  trial  crops 
during  1947.  If  the  experience  gained  dur- 
ing this  experimental. period  proves  success- 
ful enotigh  to  warrant  their  addition,  these 
two  commodities  can  be  added  as  insurable 
crops  on  a  national  basis.  Already  extensive 
Investigation  has  been  made  to  add  potatoes 
as  a  trial  crop  in  the  future,  and  we  hope 
that  others  can  be  Insured  more  and  more 
rapidly  as  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration has  had  time  to  gain  more  actual  ex- 
perience. 

All-risk  crop  Insurance  Is  a  comparatively 
new  undertaking,  and  it  will  take  time  to 
work  out  a  successful  program  all  down  the 
line.  But  I  believe  it  can  and  will  be  done. 
I  believe  a  successful  crop-Insurance  program 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  national  farm 
program. 

Upon  such  ideas  as  these,  I  have  worked 
actively  for  farm  legislation  during  the  years 
I  have  been  in  Congress.  And  it  is  upon 
these  ideas  I  would  continue  to  work,  be- 
cause I  believe  I  am  speaking  for  the  farmers 


I  represent.  But,  also,  I  would  want  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  such  farm  leaders  as  you 
farmer  committeemen  who  have  also  been 
elected  to  represent  your  people.  Together 
we  s'hould  be  able  to  make  the  true  voice  of 
our  Michigan  farmer  heard  in  every  piece  of 
legislation  that  affecte  him.  Through  your 
frequent  contacts  with  every  farmer  in  every 
county,  ycu  form  an  invaluable  means  of 
tapping  the  source  of  farm  thinking.  By 
sharing  your  knowledge  with  me,  we  could 
do  a  real  Job  of  representing  our  people.  We 
could  make  more  headway  toward  our  com- 
mon goal  of  fair  and  stable  farm  prices,  full 
protection  for  the  farm  Income,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  liv  ng  on  every  Michigan  farm. 


The  Shipping  Outlook 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  ILLINOIS  X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

t 

Tuesday,  July  30,  19i€ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
July  29.  1946- 

Thx  Shipping  Outlook 
(By  Stanley  Ferguson) 

THZ   OFFENSIVX   rRCM   THE   LETT 

For  some  months  Lhe  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, the  War  Shipping  Administration,  and 
the  shipping  Industry  generally  have  been 
subjected  to  an  unremitting  series  of  attacks 
from  the  leftist  press.  The  attacks  have  ap- 
peared in  different  publications,  under  dif- 
ferent names  and  at  different  times,  but  with 
.  remises,  errors  of  fact,  and  phraseology  so 
strikingly  similar  as  to  suggest  a  common 
source  If  not  rewrites  of  a  common  hand-out. 
In  the  well-worn  terminology  of  the  CIO's 
maritime  committee  they  charge  that  the 
Industry  and  the  two  agencies  have  pulled  a 
$21.0OO.0OO.C00  swindle  on  the  public. 

Fortunately,  the  attack  from  the  left  has 
largely  tripped  on  Its  own  feet.  Its  premises 
were  too  weak.  Its  facta  too  few,  and  Its  errors 
too  patent  to  support  the  charges  It  has  so 
shrilly  raised.  After  all,  even  the  beaten 
yes  men  of  a  contemporary  police  state  would 
find  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  Immense 
achievements  of  our  war-shipping  program 
with  the  argument  that  Its  entire  cost  was 
squandered — particularly  when  It  is  consid- 
ered that  the  larger  part  of  those  billions 
went  into  wages,  no  mean  proportion  of 
which  were  siphoned  off  through  dues,  as- 
sessments, and  the  like  into  the  treasuries  of 
the  unions  which  are  sponsoring  these 
attacks. 

However.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  truth  seldom 
catches  up  with  the  original  He,  and  It  is 
certainly  to  the  Interest  of  the  shipping  com- 
munity to  counter  two  of  the  principal 
charges  most  persistently  raised  by  writers 
working  from  CIO  material:  (1)  that  WSA 
paid  more  for  the  vessels  it  requisitioned 
than  they  were  worth  and  (2)  that  WSA  en- 
deavored to  the  greatest  extent  possible  to 
charter  ships  rather  thrn  take  them  for  title 
because  the  charters  provided  more  revenue 
for  the  shipowners.  Both  of  these  charges 
are  wholly  false. 

THX   VALUATION    Or   REQUISITIONED   SHIPS 

If  any  general  statement  can  be  applied  to 
the  Government's  policy  toward  compensat- 
ing owners  of  requisitioned  and  chartered 
ships  during  the  war.  It  Is  simply  that  the 
rate  of  compensation  actually  paid  was  lower 
than  that  paid  to  other  classes  of  property 
holders. 
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The  special  rate  given  shipowners  was  the 
result  of  a  provision  of  the  1838  Merchant 
Marine  Act  prchibltirg  any  enhancement  in 
the  value  of  requisitioned  ships  as  a  result 
of  the  causes  necessitating  the  taking.  WSA 
and  the  Comptroller  General  had  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  1942-43  as  to  the  exact  causes 
necessitating  the  taking — whether  they  were 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  the  declara- 
tion of  a  limited  national  emergency,  or 
President  Roosevelt's  subsequent  declaration 
of  an  unlimited  national  emergency — but 
this   was  finally   ironed  out. 

Actually,  it  would  be  difficult  to  And  any 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
showed  greater  caution  In  making  payments 
for  requisitioned  property  than  WSA  itself. 
As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  WSA  dif- 
fered with  the  Comptroller  In  its  interpre- 
tation of  the  enhancement  clause,  the  afency 
promptly  stopped  all  payments  and  did  not 
resume  them  until  three  eminent  Jurists, 
headed  'ly  Judge  Learned  Hand,  had  been 
called  in  by  President  Roosevelt  to  interpret 
the  enhancement  clause.  When  WSA  re- 
sumed payments  on  requisitions  and  char- 
ters, it  computed  its  rates  of  compensation 
on  the  bas's  of  the  rtilings  banded  down  by 
this  special  board. 

That  this  basis  of  compensation  was  lower 
than  that  available  to  other  classes  of  prop- 
erty holders  under  the  "Just  compensation" 
clause  of  the  Constitution  was  demonstrated 
by  the  success  achieved  by  several  shipowners 
who.  dissatisfied  by  the  rate  oJIered  by  WSA. 
resorted  to  the  courts.  Court  awards  ran  20 
to  25  percent  higher  than  the  WS\  rate. 
Small  wonder  the  writers  on  the  left  have 
found  It  convenient  to  ignore  them  In  their 
attacks  on  United  States  Shipping. 

REQUISITIONS     FOR     TITLE     OR     USE? 

The  heavily  labored  accusation  that  WSA 
requisitioned  ships  for  use  rather  than  title 
when  possible  because  of  the  greater  return 
to  shipowners  under  charter  was  ably  refuted 
by  War  Shipping  Administrator  Granville 
Conway  In  a  letter  to  the.  Senate  Commerca 
Committee  last  week,  but  a  few  of  Captain 
Conway's  points  deserve  special  attention  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  confusion  on  this 
particular  Issue. 

In  requisitioning  the  use — that  Vs.  under 
charter — of  some  8.000,000  tons  of  merchant 
shipping  early  In  the  war  program,  WSA  was 
following  a  policy  which  virtually  every  other 
Allied  maritime  power  had  previously  found 
to  be  prudent.  It  did  not  wish  to  commit 
Itself  to  the  expenditure  of  $500,000,000  or 
$600,000,000  additional  without  knowing  how 
long  the  vfssels  would  be  needed  or  when  it 
would  be  possible  to  return  them  to  private 
control. 

WSA's  attackers  have  fallaciously  assumed 
that  because  $4  per  ton  per  month  was  paid 
on  the  average  for  charter  of  these  vessels, 
that  the  total  cost  of  chartering  wa£  far  great- 
er than  the  total  outlay  required  to  take  the 
ships  for  title.  This  would  have  been  true 
enough  If  the  cost  of  the  vessels  title  was 
all  that  was  Involved,  but  It  was  not. 
Whether  WSA  bought  up  or  chartered  the 
ships,  they  bad  to  be  run,  and  to  run  them 
cost  money.  What  it  actually  cost  was  about 
$2.73  per  ton  per  month,  thus  the  net  charter 
rate  is  reduced  to  $1.25  and  not  $4.  This 
is  the  only  true  basis  of  comparison. 

A  second  consideration — Ignored  by  the 
opposition— was  that  of  the  tax  liability  of 
steamship  companies  as  to  gains  from  the 
sale  or  charter  of  ships  to  the  Government. 
Where  title  was  requisitioned,  profits  were 
taxable  only  as  capital  gains,  at  a  r^te  of 
25  percent.  Where  charter  hire  was  paid,  the 
revenue  u-as  taxable  as  income  at  rates  run- 
ning as  high  as  80  and  90  percent. 

Any  sober  analysis  ol  the  situation — wheth- 
er limited  to  representative  ships  in  a  group 
or  to  the  whole  program — will  demonstrate 
clearly  that  WSA's  policy  of  requisitioning 
for  use  rather  than  title  was  one  of  prudence 
and  common  sense;  it  produced  far  leas  net 


profits  for  shipowners  than  would  have  the 
policy  now  being  espottsed  so  noisily  on  the 
left. 

pRospccnr  is  comfa&ativs 

Virtually  every  one  of  the  current  crop  of 
leftist  attacks  on  the  shipping  industry  have 
rested  on  a  comparison  between  the  original 
cost  or  the  depreciated  book  value  of  a  num- 
ber of  old  ships  and  their  earnings  on  a  par- 
ticular lucrative  voyage — such  as  those  to 
the  Red  Sea  In  1941— or  sale  price  to  the 
Government 

This  basis  of  comparison  Is  wholly  meaning- 
less when  applied  to  shipping.  It  Ignores  the 
cost  of  shore  establishments  and  operations, 
the  losses  incurred  by  the  line  in  laying  up 
the  vessel  or  running  it  in  ballast  In  depres- 
sion ycarf ,  and  what  in  many  cases  turned 
out  to  be  the  extensive  costs  of  recondition- 
ing the  vessel.  Little  attention  Is  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  itself  Is  merely  an  in- 
strument with  which  a  steamship  line  per- 
forms a  service.  One  might  as  well  suggest 
that  the  writing  opponents  of  the  national 
shipping  policy  be  paid  for  their  articles  on 
the  ba^ls  of  the  depreciated  value  of  their 
typewriters. 

Shipping,  after  all.  Is  an  Industry  that 
tradltionaUy  prospers  and  suffers  In  cj-cies 
and  its  earnings  must  be  weighed  with  that 
In  mind.  After  a  long  period  of  Adversity, 
It  is  now  riding  a  wave  of  comparative  prce- 
perlty.  But  if  past  experience  is  any  guide, 
11  wlU  need  all  tha  resources  It  has  on  hand 
If  Its  present  solvency  Is  to  be  maintained. 


Unfinished  Busmest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOiN.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  splen- 
did editorial  wliich  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  20,  concern- 
ing the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  on 
the  so-called  equal- rights  amendment. 
Although  the  possibility  of  further  action 
by  the  House  on  the  resolution  pending 
before  that  body  is  precluded  by  the  Sen- 
ate vote,  nevertheless  the  equal-rights 
amendment  must  sooner  or  later  be 
passed  as  a  simple  act  of  justice.  The 
Federal  suffrage  amendment  suffered 
defeat  in  its  initial  test,  but  through  con- 
tinued courage  and  persistence  of  tiie 
women  of  America  that  amendment  is 
now  a  part  of  our  National  Constitution. 
The  equal-rights  amendment  will  also 
one  day  be  >iTitten  Into  the  Constitution, 
for  it  will  never  be  permitted  to  die. 

XmriKISHED    BCSINXSS 

Apparently  many  Senators  do  not  feel 
bovmd  by  the  platforms  upon  which  they 
are  elected  to  office.  Apparently  they  see 
no  Inconsistency  In  subscribing  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  realfirms 
"faith  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  hu- 
man person,  in  the  equal  rights  at  men  and 
women."  then  rejecting  that  equality  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  Yesterday  after- 
noon, after  desultory  debate,  the  Senate 
voted  88  to  35  against  the  resolution  which 
would  have  given  the  48  States  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  the  equal-rights  amend- 
ment. That  amendment  reads:  "Equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shaU  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 


Sutc  on  account  of  sex."  The  resolutkm  had 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It 
had  the  support  of  the  President,  of  at  least 
30  governors  of  States  and  of  both  great  po- 
litical parties. 

Opponents  argued,  as  seemed  politic,  that 
they  upheld  the  principle  of  equal  rights  for 
women.  But  they  feared  lest  special  legisla- 
tive protection  given  women  In  indtiatry  be 
upset.  That  old  argument  falls  fUt  now. 
During  the  war.  when  most  such  special  leg- 
islation was  suspended,  women  proved  Uiat 
they  can  do  very  well  indeed  without  dis- 
criminatory protection.  And,  as  Senator 
RjoiCLsm  pointed  out,  women  would  gain 
more  by  establlshm*nt  of  eqtial  legal  rights 
than  they  could  lose  in  special  privileges. 

A  vote  was  forced,  proponents  say.  at  an 
unfavorable  time.  The  Senate,  it  seems,  was 
Just  too  tired  to  see  beyond  the  status  quo. 
That  vote  doubtless  precludes  further  con- 
sideration at  this  session.  However,  the 
measure  has  come  before  every  Congress  for 
23  years,  ever  since  the  nineteenth  amend- 
ment established  the  principle  of  equality  of 
citizenship  but  faUed  to  Implement  it.  The 
Senators  need  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
broup;ht  up  again  as  a  measure  of  simple  Jus- 
tice that  is  not  to  be  denied. 


Our  Privilei^e  ui<l  Duty  To  Vote  Election 
Day,  Norember  5,  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker, 

In  this  wonderful  country  of  ours  citlzen- 
^ip  is  a  serious  re.«;ponsibility.  If  a  GoV'^ 
emment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  is  to  be  maintained,  our 
citizens  must  be  alert  about  taking  part 
in  elections. 

The  results  of  the  primaries  through- 
out the  entire  Nation  show  an  alarming 
negligence  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  in  their 
failure  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  In 
neglecting  to  vote  they  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  great  privilege — the  privi- 
lege of  helping  to  select  the  type  of  rep- 
resentatives who  they  feel  would  best 
protect  their  Interests  and  benefit  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  importance  of  the  November  5 
election  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
siZ3d.  Every  citizen  who  has  readied  the 
age  of  21  should  vote. 

I  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Iowa  to  come  out 
and  vote  for  governor  and  other  Stata 
officials.  United  States  Representative  in 
Congre.ss,  State  senators,  members  of 
the  State  legislature,  and  county  ofBcers, 
so  that  our  State,  district,  and  counties 
will  have  the  right  type  of  representa- 
tion in  public  ofBce. 

No  American  citizen  should  neglect 
the  privilege  and  let  others  do  the  vot- 
ing. The  character  of  our  Government 
is  largely  what  the  voters  make  it. 
Every  voter  is  part  of  the  Government 
and  we  should  protect  and  cherish  ofur 
right  to  participate  in  its  electiona. 

A  policy  of  indifference  can  no  more 
win  the  peace  than  it  coald  have  woa 
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the  war.  Ask  any  returned  serviceman 
the  value  of  each  person  contributing  his 
share  and  doing  his  own  part  in  an  out- 
lined program  of  action.  The  parents, 
wives,  and  sweethearts  of  veterans  will 
remember  that  our  servicemen  fought 
for  the  freedoms  we  enjoy,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  impress  upon  their  friends 
and  neighbors  that  the  perpetuation  of 
our  democracy  depends  upon  a  wide- 
awake and  vigilant  electorate. 

Every  American  citizen  should  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
our  franchise.  If  we  do  this  we  will 
express  our  will  by  voting  for  the  can- 
didates who  we  think  will  represent  us 
best. 

It  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  vote  at  the 
general  election,  November  5,  1946. 


Public    Library   Demonstration    Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  course  of  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Education  Committee  on  H.  R.  5742,  the 
Public  Library  Demonstration  bill  by 
Mrs.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  some  revealing 
testimony  was  disclosed,  especially  about 
my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  has  an  unenviable  rec- 
ord, when  It  is  shown  that  35  percent  of 
the  population  is  without  library  service. 
This  means  that  3.451,555  residents  of 
the  State  have  no  access  to  books  from 
libraries.  In  Massachusetts  library 
service  extends  to  the  remotest  corners, 
and  not  one  individual  Is  left  without  the 
service.  Massachusetts  has  the  best 
record  of  any  State. 

There  is  approximately  one-half  book 
for  every  person  in  Pennsylvania,  while 
In  New  Hampshire  there  are  3.58  books 
per  person.  Pennsylvania  expends  26 
cents  per  person  per  year  for  library 
ser\ice,  as  against  MassacUusetts's  $1.02. 
The  national  average  Is  41  cents,  so  you 
see  Pennsylvania  Is  below  the  average  for 
the  Nation. 

The  American  Library  Association 
states: 

New  Jersey  has  county-wide  library  serrlce 
In  more  than  half  ot  Its  counties,  besides 
many  good  city  libraries.  In  densely  settled 
Pennsylvania,  however,  there  are  16  cities  be- 
tween 10.000  and  40,000  popvilatlon  without 
public-library  service. 

Apparently  the  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  negligent  in  its  duty 
toward  this  side  of  educating  the  people 
of  the  State.  Pennsylvania  has  had  a 
Republican  administration  for  many, 
many  years,  with  the  single  exception  of 
4  years,  and  the  responsibility  for  this 
condition  rests  squarely  upon  the  Repub- 
lican Party  of  the  State.  What  are  they 
going  to  do  about  it?  This  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  libraries  need  be  built  in 
every  remote  area,  but  most  States  with 
a  better  record  than  Pennsylvania  have 
wtMfc  they  term  'bookmobiles."    Ohio  is 


a  good  example,  spending  78  cents  per 
person  per  year  for  books,  and  with  only 
67,245  of  the  people  of  that  State  left 
without  the  service  of  libraries. 


Surrey  for  a  Proposed  Mississippi  River 
Parkway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  inter- 
ested in  the  creation  of  a  national  park- 
way system  along  the  Mississippi  River. 
I  made  a  statement  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Public  Lands  in  favor  of  H.  R. 
6609,  which  would  authorize  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  to  be  made  to  determine  if 
such  a  project  would  be  justified. 

Since  that  time  I  have  made  further 
investigation  and  have  found  that  fine 
highways  already  exist  along  both  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  and  that  little  additional  con- 
struction would  be  necessary. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  such  a  park- 
way would  be  a  great  asset  to  the  people 
residing  adjacent  to  the  Mi.^^sissippi,  and 
that  there  would  be  special  benefits  to  the 
residents  of  Quincy  and  Adams  Coimty, 
111.,  in  my  congressional  district. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  my 
statement  before  the  committee  and  also 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Quincy 
Herald-Whig  of  July  28. 1946: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, my  name  is  Robeht  B.  Chiperfield,  and  1 
represent  the  Fifteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  One  of  the  principal  cities 
in  my  district  Is  Quincy,  in  Adams  County, 
which  Is  located  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

I  appear  here  today  in  support  of  H.  R. 
6609,  introduced  by  your  chairman,  which 
would  authorize  the  survey  of  a  proposed 
Mississippi  River  parkway  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  its  feasibility. 

For  a  considerable  numl>er  of  years  there 
has  t>een  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  parkway  system  from 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth. 
The  plan  envisions  the  creation  of  a  recrea- 
tional strip  of  land  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mississippi  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  with  a 
Federal  highway  from  the  summer  vacation 
lands  m  the  north  to  the  winter  playgrounds 
of  the  South. 

The  idea  of  a  Mississippi  scenic  route  was 
conceived  over  a  quarter  centiiry  ago.  It  was 
originated  before  World  War  I  by  Truman 
Pierson  and  a  traU  was  laid  out.  backed  by 
strong  organization  in  all  States  along  the 
river. 

Later,  In  1939.  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  In  this  project  and  10  United  States 
Senators  simultaneously  introduced  bills  for 
its  creation.  One  of  the  original  sponsors  Is 
now  President  of  the  United  States  and  an- 
other Is  now  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate. 

Interest  was  also  expressed  In  a  project  of 
this  character  by  the  introduction  of  H.  R. 
170.  by  congressman  Cannon,  of  Missouri, 
now  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. A  hearing  was  held  on  his  bill  In 
1945  at  which  time  there  was  evidenced  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  by  Members  of  Congress 
whose  districts  are  adjacent  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  the  governors  of  the  States  con- 


cerned, and  other  organizations  whose  pri- 
mary interest  lie  In  the  Mississippi  VaUey 
region. 

In  my  own  State  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  manifested  In  this  Missis- 
sippi Parkway.  A  nonprofit  organization  has 
been  Incorporated,  entitled  "The  Mississippi 
River  Scenic  Highway  Association  of  Illinois." 
The  president  of  the  association  is  Mr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Allen,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Quincy,  and  the  secretary  is  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Beatty,  also  of  Quincy,  and  one  of 
the  veteran  road  boosters  of  my  State.  The 
directors  are  from  widely  separated  points 
along  the  Mississippi,  including  Moline,  Nau- 
voo,  Hardin.  Alton,  Cairo,  and  Quincy.  This 
organization  Is  an  expanding  and  enthvislas- 
tic  group,  actively  backing  this  movement 

After  becoming  familiar  with  the  purposes 
of  this  association,  I  introduced  la^t  March, 
H.  R.  5732,  which  would  have  authorized  the 
necessary  steps  to  undertake  the  National 
Mississippi  River  Parkway. 

It  liardly  seems  necessary  for  me  to  go 
into  detail  as  to  the  advantages  of  developing 
a  parkway  along  the  Mississippi,  with  Its 
many  natural  resources,  geographical  advan- 
tages, and  historic  associations.  With  the 
Mississippi  running,  as  It  does,  through  the 
heart  of  our  country — touching  10  States  with 
a  population  over  31.000,000  people,  and  with 
approximately  6,000.000  registered  passenger 
automobiles — a  scenic  highway  paralleling  Its 
banks  would  serve  as  a  recreational  grounds 
which  would  be  unsurpassed  In  Its  accessi- 
bility to  a  great  number  of  our  citizens. 

I  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  the  many 
lakes  adjacent  to  the  upper  Mississippi  Val- 
ley or  the  attractiveness  of  the  scenic  beauty 
and  climate  in  the  delta  region. 

Since  I  am  from  Illinois  I  simply  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we.  also,  have 
many  interesting  and  attractive  places  of  rare 
beauty  and  of  historical  Interest  along  the 
Mississippi.  All  I  need  to  call  your  attention 
to  Is  the  well-known  Palisade  zone  north  of 
Moline.  famous  old  Nauvoo.  the  Mormon  city, 
the  famous  Pilot  Knob  at  Galena,  old  Kas- 
kaskia,  the  Illinois  Ozarks.  and  Horseshoe 
Lake — to  name  Just  a  few. 

For  a  project  which  will  so  profoundly  af- 
fect the  welfare  and  well-being  of  so  many  of 
our  people,  especially  In  this  area,  the  cost 
will  be  relatively  very  small.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  existing  highways  would  be  uti- 
lized and  it  is  contemplated  that  very  little 
additional  acreage  would  be  needed  to  com- 
plete this  entire  2,000  miles  of  scenic  high- 
way— nothing  like  the  acreage  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  project  and  hardly  a  frac- 
tion of  that  used  In  the  Yellowstone.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  much  of  this  acreage  at 
present  belongs  to  the  various  States  in  ri^ht- 
of-way  along  existing  roads  and  in  natural 
State  parks  which  is  available  without  addi- 
tional acquisition  Little  more  would  be 
needed  except  to  connect  and  utilize  the  best 
features  of  these  facilities. 

Since  a  project  of  this  character  would 
Involve  close  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  concerned  for 
the  acquisition  and  conveyance  to  the  United 
States  Government  of  such  areas  and  the 
many  kindred  problems  Including  the  method 
of  administration  In  carrying  out  such  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  completion,  It  was  thought 
best  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
any  specific  legislative  plan  relating  to  the 
creation  of  a  National  Mississippi  River  Park- 
way should  not  be  enacted  until  a  survey  of 
such  project  had  been  made  by  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency,  as  was  done  prior  to  the 
development  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  therefore 
recommended  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  a  survey  and  a  bill  has  now  been 
introduced  by  Hon.  J.  Haboin  Peterson,  of 
Florida,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  in  the  form  of  H.  R.  6609. 

I  am  in  hearty  agreement  that  this  is  the 
proper  manner  In  which  to  proceed  and  I 
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therefore  give  my  whole-hearted  support  to 
H.  R.  6609  and  urge  this  committee's  speedy 
favorable  action  on  it.  Surely  the  30,000,000 
people  residing  In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
the  millions  of  others  who  would  make  use 
of  this  scenic  and  historic  highway  are  en- 
titled at  least  to  have  such  a  project  sur- 
veyed, as  recommended  by  the  Sscretary  of 
the  Interior,  so  that  sufficient  data  may  be 
acquired  to  justify  its  ultimate  construction. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  you  and  thank  you  for  the  attention 
you  have  given  me. 

[From  the  Quincy  (111.)  Herald-Whig  of 
July  28.  1946) 
iLUNOis  CmziNS  View  Rare  Natxtral  Beau- 
ties Along  Mississippi  Shores 
Many  residents  of  Illinois  are  surprised  to 
find  rare  beauties  in  their  own  State.  There 
are  several  magnificent  State  parks,  the  great 
ShawTiee  National  Forest  and  the  Illinois 
Ozarks  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  majestic  bluffs  along  much  of  the 
Illinois  section  of  the  MiSsi-ssippl  River. 
Only  in  recent  years  have  the  people  of  the 
Middle  West  come  to  know  their  own  scenic 
country.  The  fault  lies  with  the  State  itself 
and  the  cities  adjacent  to  these  wonderlands. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  State  of  Illinois 
launched  an  elalwrate  system  of  State  parks. 
The  program  Is  not  complete,  but  those  areas 
now  fully  developed  rank  with  the  finest  in 
the  United  States.  Still  many  persons  know 
little  of  the  recreational  advantages  offered 
by  Illinois.  There  has  been  too  little  said 
about  otur  own  vacation  spots  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Illinois  residents  have  never 
visited  such  places  as  the  beautiful  Pere 
Marquette  Park,  which  with  an  area  of  6,000 
acres  Is  the  State's  largest,  and  the  equally 
magnificent  Starved  Rock  Park. 

OtTR    biggest    asset 

Visitors  from  the  Plains  States  almost  In- 
variably marvel  at  the  size  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  with  its  tall  limestone  bluffs.  Many 
of  us  who  live  along  Its  shores  fail  to  appre- 
ciate its  beauty  and  its  recreational  value. 

The  old  river  has  had  a  bad  press  or.  too 
often,  none  at  all.  Those  who  are  in  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  river,  a  battle  In  which 
Quincy,  situated  high  on  the  bluffs,  has  had 
little  participation,  often  forget  the  tangible 
value  of  the  stream.  Without  it  and  Its 
100,000  tributaries,  the  Middle  West  would 
be  a  barren  desert.  Because  of  it  and  the 
water  it  carries,  we  have  one  of  the  world's 
most  verdant  valleys. 

TO    OPEN    the    door 

Soon  the  long  period  of  the  Mississippi's 
Isolation  may  end.  There  is  pending  in  Con- 
gress legislation  to  develop  a  parkway  along 
the  fhores  of  the  river  from  Its  source  near 
the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  proposal  calls  for  a  national  park  2,500 
miles  long,  with  a  highway  through  the  en- 
tire length  and  abundant  recreational  facil- 
ities within  the  narrow  strip  of  park.  There 
would  be  bathing  beaches,  picnic  and  camp 
spots,  trails  up  the  high  bluffs  and  along  the 
wooded  shores,  boating  and  fishing. 

The  program  would  open  the  river  to  the 
millions  of  residents  in  the  States  bordering 
the  river  and  to  other  mUllons  from  distant 
States  to  whom  the  Mississippi  River  has 
been  only  a  fabulous  story. 

Plans  have  advanced  to  the  point  that 
the  House  Public  Lands  Committee  has  ap- 
proved funds  for  a  survey  of  the  proposed 
parkway.  In  furthering  the  park  program, 
there  has  been  formed  in  Illinois  a  group 
known  as  the  Mississippi  River  Scenic  High- 
way Association.  This  body  of  representa- 
tive citizens  from  the  19  Illinois  counties 
along  the  Mississippi  is  actively  supporting 
the  parkway  plan.  It  met  last  week  at  Pere 
Marquette  State  Park  along  the  shores  of 
the  niinois  River,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Illinois  with   the   Mississippi. 


No  more  beautiful  spot  could  have  been 
chosen  for  the  meeting.  To  those  present. 
Marquette  Park  was  an  example  of  the  won- 
ders that  will  1)6  opened  all  al(Hig  the  river 
by  tj^e  parkway. 

RIVER    IS    KETNOTS 

There  are  points  of  beauty  In  Illinois,  but 
the  greatest  number  of  scenic  wonders  and 
historic  spots  are  located  along  the  mighty 
Mississippi.  The  men  who  gathered  at  Mar- 
quette Park  understand  the  advantages  of- 
fered by  developing  the  natural  attrac- 
tions of  the  river.  They  have  united  in  an 
attempt  to  make  avaUable  to  others  the 
pleasures  they  enjoy. 

The  proposed  parkway  would  open  up  the 
Nation's  biggest  vacation  area  easily  acces- 
sible to  great  numbers  of  people.  Its  scenic 
advantages  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
project,  but  there  also  are  many  spots  of  his- 
toric Interest.  There  are  scores  of  places 
that  stir  memories  of  the  past.  These  are 
not  confined  to  Illinois,  but  this  article  Is 
discussing  only  this  section  of  the  river. 
Galena,  early  Ixram  city  and  scene  of  lead 
mining,  is  worth  a  visit.  Down  the  river 
are  the  Mississippi  Palisades,  towering  peaks 
cut  out  by  thousands  of  years  of  erosion,  and 
historic  Rock  Island  where  a  war  prison  was 
located  during  the  War  Between  the  States, 
now  the  home  of  a  United  States  arsenal. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  of  all 
Is  Nauvoo,  founded  by  the  Mormons  in  1839. 
which,  within  4  years,  became  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  city  In  the  State,  with  al- 
most complete  city  Independence.  Nauvoo 
had  its  own  army  and  Its  own  courts.  A  few 
miles  away.  In  Carthage  Jail,  the  Mormon 
prophet  and  his  brother,  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith,  were  assassinated  and  secretly  buried 
In  Nauvoo.  Then  came  the  Mormon  war  and 
Brlgham  Yoimg  led  his  flock  westward. 
Many  of  the  old  Mormon  buildings  still 
sUnd.  They  would  form  an  Important  part 
of  the  parkway  plan. 

Prom  Nauvoo  to  Hamilton,  and  the  great 
hydroelectric  dam  at  the  scene  of  the  Des 
Molnrs  rapids.  Is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
drives  in  the  Middle  West.  Quincy  has  Its 
own  points  of  scenic  Interest  in  the  remark- 
able bluffs.  Indian  mounds,  and  Quincy  Bay. 
These  bluffs  continue  through  much  of  Pike 
and  Calhoun  Counties  and  on  to  Alton. 

Alton  has  its  own  parkway  plan  already 
under  way.  This  project  would  follow  the 
river  from  Alton  north  to  Grafton  under  some 
of  the  most  interesting  cliffs  along  the  en- 
tire river.  These  natural  wonders  are  now 
viewed  only  from  boats  on  the  river.  The 
parkway,  which  probably  would  become  a 
part  of  the  Federal  system,  would  make  them 
accessible  to  all.  The  Alton  development  is 
bacfeed  by  Alton  citizens  under  the  leadership 
of  Mayor  Harolc"  Wadlow  and  Paul  B.  Cousley 
and  is  to  be  known  as  the  McAdams  Parkway, 
In  memory  of  Mr.  Cousley's  former  associate 
as  publisher  of  the  Alton  Telegraph. 

Farther  down  the  river  are  Cahokla.  Ka- 
kaskla.  and  Fort  Chartres,  birthplaces  of 
civilization  in  Illinois.  The  Mississippi 
brought  Jollct  and  Marquette  and  the  early 
French  settlers  to  the  Illinois  country.  Along 
its  shores  pioneer  history  was  made. 


Cold-BIooded  Murder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permis-sion  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  Eleanor 
Roosevelt's  column,  My  Day,  published  in 


the  Washington  Daily  News,  Monday, 
July  29.  1946.  and  titled  "This  Cold- 
Blooded  Murder  Holds  Us  Up  to  Rldl- 
ctile": 

Htde  Park.  Sunday. — In  our  family  we 
have  always  said  there  are  two  kinds  of  anger. 
One  kind  you  have  to  fight  and  conquer, 
since  It  shows  wesJcnees.  The  other  kind  Is 
righteous  indignation,  which  can  be  Indulged 
In  with  a  clear  conscience. 

For  the  last  few  days,  when  I've  not  t>een 
sad,  I've  been  seething  with  righteous  Indig- 
nation. Ever  since  I  read  of  the  horrible 
murder  of  two  Negro  couples  In  Monroe,  Ga., 
by  a  group  of  white  men,  I  have  l)een  indig- 
nant that  any  people  could  make  me  feel 
so  ashamed. 

My  grandmother  came  from  Georgia.  I 
have  always  had  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  facing  southern  white  people  on 
Interracial  questions.  But  cold-blood  mur- 
der of  two  men  and  their  wives  holds  our 
Nation  up  before  the  world  to  ridicule  and 
shame.  The  murderers.  I  am  sure,  call  them- 
selves ChrUtlans  and  good  citizens  of  a 
democracy.  How  can  we  talk  about  democ- 
racy when  groups  such  as  this  mock  the 
principle  on  which  It  Is  founded? 

You  can  have  no  real  democracy  when  the 
people  In  your  midst,  whatever  their  race  or 
color  or  creed,  and  whatever  their  crime 
may  be.  cannot  be  sure  of  a  fair  trial  and 
even-handed  Justice.  No  one  wants  senti- 
mental kindness,  but  all  men  imder  what- 
ever  government  they  live  want  freedom  and 
justice.  There  is  no  freedom  when  one 
group  of  Individuals  can  strike  fear  Into  the 
hearts  of  other  Individuals  and  use  violence 
against  them. 

I  hope  neither  the  Federal  nor  the  State 
authorities  will  rest  until  these  men  who 
besmirched  the  honor  of  our  Nation  and  of 
our  democracy  have  been  brought  to  trial. 
I  do  not  want  them  kUled.  because  you  can- 
not bring  back  the  dead  by  adding  to  their 
number.  But  I  want  these  men  held  up  to 
ridicule  In  their  own  environment  as  men 
who  do  not  understand  how  to  uphold  de- 
mocracy or  live  in  a  democratic  community. 
I  want  them  obliged  to  make  wh.-it  restitu- 
tion Is  possible  to  those  who  live  ioid  whose 
loved  ones  have  been  killed,  and  I  want  them 
placed  where  they  must  be  harmless. 

People  who  can  think  that  such  actions  are 
right  are  dangerous  In  any  community  and, 
since  they  cannot  control  themselves,  they 
should  be  permanently  restrained  by  their 
Government. 


America  Mutt  Understand  the  World 
Problems  We  Face 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NIW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  29.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  proud  to  include  tinder  my  ex- 
tension of  remarks  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Prank  E.  Gannett  before  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  on 
Thursday,  July  11, 1946.  The  picture  he 
paints  of  foreign  conditions  is  well  worth 
the  perusal  and  careful  study  of  every 
person  in  the  United  States: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  gener- 
otis  Introduction.  Even  though  I  may  have 
my  misgivings  about  meriting  all  that  yoQ 
say,  I  am  nonethelecs  grateful. 

I  am  glad  to  come  here  today  and  addrea 
this  very  influential  group  liccaMa  X  beUcvo 
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It  \a  most  Important  that  the  American 
people  take  a  greater  Interest  In  Europe  and 
know  about  conditions  over  there. 

It  U  my  opinion  that  what  happens  In 
Burope  In  the  next  1.  2.  or  3  years,  may  de- 
termine whether  we  shall  have  another  war, 
vbtch  sclentuts  tell  us  might  be  the  end  of 
dTilizatlon. 

As  your  chairman  has  said.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  a  wonderful  trip  and  making 
an  extensive  and  intensive  study  of  condi- 
tions over  there.  I  visited  Paris,  all  the  lead- 
ing cities  In  the  American  «one  in  Germany, 
visited  Austria  and  Trieste,  which  has  been 
a  perplexing  problem,  and  then  flew  to  Rome. 
Flying  from  Rome  to  London  In  a  little  more 
than  4  hours.  I  spent  3  days  in  that  great  city. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  in  Burope  I  realized 
bow  little  I  knew  about  the  situation  over 
there.  I  read  many  newspapers  and  maga- 
E'-ies  and  should  be  well  informed,  but  I 
found  that  I  was  quite  Ignorant  cf  the  critical 
situation  that  prevails  there. 

I  wish  all  of  you  and  all  the  leaders  of  the 
country  could  have  seen  what  I  saw  and  heard 
«AU«  on  this  long  Journey.  You  would  be 
•roused  as  I  have  been  over  the  dangerous 
poasibllities  that  now  prevail.  I  am  not  an 
alarmist  and  surely  not  a  war  monger,  but  1 
do  feel  that  we  should  know  the  truth.  Only 
by  learning  the  facts  can  we  And  any  solu- 
tion to  any  problem. 

Perhaps  our  newspapers  haven't  given 
enough  emphasis  to  news  from  middle  Eu- 
rope. We  have  so  many  domestic  matters — 
OPA.  strikes,  tie-ups.  and  domestic  ques- 
tions, that  we  have  forgotten  Europe.  And 
yet.  these  domestic  questions  are  trivial  In 
comparison  with  the  great  problems  that 
may  decide  the  fate  of  the  world. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  the  great  credit  of 
our  military  leaders  In  Europe.  None  of 
them  wants  war.  They  have  been  through 
It,  seen  the  horrors  of  It.  and  they  are  against 
war.  The  general  Impression  Is  that  mili- 
tary men  desire  war.  that  It  is  their  pro- 
fession and  that  Is  how  they  advance  and 
gain  promotion.  But  none  of  them  today 
wants  any  more  war.  and  if  they  have  their 
way  about  it,  there  will  be  no  more  war. 
TtMse  men  are  careful  that  they  say  nothing 
In  any  of  their  remarks  that  might  help  bring 
on  a  war. 

The  first  great  impression  that  we  received 
was  the  scarcity  of  food.  The  seriousness 
tH  this  situation  has  not  been  exaggerated. 
It  is  a  trifle  better  than  it  was,  but  it  Is 
still  critical.  I  shall  try  to  show  you  that 
It  plsys  a  most  important  part  in  all  our 
problems  in  Europ?. 

You  don't  see  people  falling  dead  from 
starvation  in  Europe,  but  you  do  see  pinched 
faces  and  many  evidences  of  the  lack  cf 
nutrition.  Children  are  puny  and  pale.  Of- 
ficial statistics  show  that  tuberculosis  has 
been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  as  have  all 
the  other  diseases  that  result  from  malnu- 
trition. Infant  mortality  Is  most  alarming. 
In  some  districts  It  has  risen  to  300  out  cf 
every  1.000,  which  means  that  only  3  out 
cf  every  10  babies  survive.     Think  of  that. 

This  Is  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  food 
for  the  mothers,  especially  milk  and  also,  of 
course,  milk  for  the  children.  Because  they 
hsvent  adequate  food,  the  people  over  there 
show  lack  of  energy.  They  seem  to  be  in  a 
daas  as  they  wonder  about.  Production  in 
all  lines  has  been  falling  because  the  men 
haven't  sufflcient  food  to  supply  strength 
for  work. 

There  isn't  any  question  that  for  lack  of 
food,  millions  will  die.  The  critical  short- 
age Of  food  will  last  at  least  until  the  harvest 
In  1947.  Until  these  unfortunate  people  have 
enough  to  eat.  we  shall  And  It  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  solve  many  problems  that  may 
•ffect  the  whole  world. 

To  understand  the  situation  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  I  must  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning. By  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  agree- 
Bicat.  thsse  two  countries  were  to  be  divided 


Into  three  eones.  France  then  came  Into  the 
picture,  and  it  was  decided  to  divide  these 
two  countries  Into  four  zones. 

The  eastern  part  of  Germany,  the  richest 
and  largest  food -producing  section,  was 
given  to  the  Russians.  The  northwestern 
section,  with  the  exception  of  the  port  of 
Bremen,  and  a  small  section  around  Bremen, 
went  to  the  British.  The  French  were  given 
the  southwestern  section  with  its  coal  and 
control  of  the  Rhine. 

The  American  zone  is  the  southern  cen- 
tral section.  It  contains  20,000,000  Germans. 
The  farm  lands  are  poor,  and  can't  produce 
more  than  half  enough  food  for  the  popula- 
tion. In  this  section  there  was  before  the 
war  much  light  manufacturing  which  gave 
thousands  employment.    That  Is  now  gene. 

The  American  zone,  however,  has  the  most 
beautiful  scenery.  Unfortunately  no  one  can 
live  on  scenery. 

Before  the  war.  Germany  had  a  population 
of  60,000,000,  almost  half  as  large  a  popula- 
tion as  the  United  States.  Regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  Germans  provoked  the 
Prussian  war,  the  First  World  War,  and  the 
war  that  ended  a  year  ago,  and  deserve  the 
most  severe  condemnation,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  were  a  great  people  and  have  made 
a  large  contribution  to  mankind.  German 
scientists  have  been  outstanding  in  making 
Important  discoveries.  The  Germans  boasted 
on  their  culture.  They  also  are  Inventive 
and  skillful  in  all  lines  of  production. 

We  Just  can't  eliminate  these  people  from 
consideration.  We  can't  entirely  forget 
them  as  some  have  tried  to  do  since  the  war 
ended.    They  present  a  staggering  problem. 

I  will  say  that  In  Germany  you  see  only 
older  people,  or  very  young;  the  middle-aged 
are  gone.  About  8.000,000  Germans  were 
killed,  or  wounded  on  the  battlefields,  and 
I  don't  know  how  many  millions  still  are  in 
prison  camps,  particularly  In  Russia. 

Most  of  the  middle-aged  class,  of  course,  are 
the  youths  reared  under  Hitler.  They  are 
trained,  dangerous  Nazis — Nazis  through  and 
through.  They  still  believe  In  Hitler  and 
what  they  fought  for.  I  talked  to  a  great 
many  Germans  over  there,  with  Interpreters 
and  without  interpreters,  but  none  of  them 
would  admit  their  war  guilt  and  would  never 
admit  defeat.  They  were  unsuccessful  as  In 
the  First  World  War.  With  ruins  all  about 
them,  with  all  the  suffering  and  all  the  evi- 
dence of  their  defeat,  they  still  say  they 
were  unsuccessful. 

If  any  nation  was  ever  defeated,  It  is  Ger- 
many. 

The  first  article  of  the  Potsdam  agreement 
provided  that  Germany  should  be  so  treated 
that  she  would  never  again  be  able  to  wage 
war.  We  can  all  approve  that  policy.  To 
make  It  Impossible  for  her  to  carry  on  another 
war.  she  has  been  stripped  of  all  heavy  In- 
dustry. Our  airmen  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
war  production  plants  in  that  country.  What 
machinery  was  left  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
country,  mostly  by  the  Russians.  It  will  be 
a  long,  long  time  before  war  production  of 
any  consequence  can  be  restored  In  Germany. 
We  need  not  worry  about  that  or  about  Ger- 
many fighting  us  again. 

The  Potsdam  agreement  also  provided  that 
the  standard  of  living  In  Germany  should 
not  be  higher  than  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.    That  appears  to  be  certain. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  In  the 
agreement  which  keep  the  German  people 
down  to  a  bare  existence.  As  a  matter  cf 
ff>ct,  we  have  gone  too  far  In  that  direction, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  our  prob- 
lem has  become  so  dlfOcult. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  belief  that  the 
Nazis  deser\'ed  the  severest  punishment.  Hit- 
ler and  his  gang  upset  the  whole  world, 
caused  the  death  of  millions  and  every  coun- 
try on  the  globe  has  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  the  war. 

I  saw  abundant  proof  of  the  atrocities  that 
the  Nazis  perpetrated.    I  visited  Dachau  con- 


centration camp  and  learned  all  about  its 
horrors.  The  fiendish  brutality  that  the 
Nazis  carried  on  against  helpless  f>eople  is 
the  most  outrageous  in  all  history. 

The  Nazis  exterminated  over  6,000,0<K) 
Jews,  not  for  committing  any  offense,  tjt 
simply  because  they  were  Jews.  Young  and 
old  alike  were  victims  of  the  Hitler  fanatics. 
Today  In  Europe  there  are  only  1,200,030 
Jews  living. 

Another  great  problem  Is  caring  for  t.ie 
millions  of  people  displaced  by  the  war.  * 
These  poor  people  lost  their  homes,  all  thtjir 
belongings  except  what  they  could  carry  on 
their  backs  and  saw  member:  of  their  famJy 
tortured  and  killed.  Those  who  finally 
reached  refuge  behind  the  American  llr.es 
were  for  a  long  time  suffering  so  much  from 
the  horrors  they  had  experienced  that  they 
would  cling  together  In  little  groups  lor 
protection. 

Our  military  governments  have  repatriated 
hundreds  of  thousands,  yes,  millions,  of  thijse 
unfortunate  folks,  but  there  still  remain  a 
vast  number  without  homes  or  country. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  Jews  still  re- 
maining In  the  American  zone  of  Germany 
arid  Austria  want  to  go  to  Palestine  so  they 
may  have  a  homeland  of  their  own.  So  they 
may  begin  life  anew  with  safety. 

Having  seen  all  this  devilish  work  of  Hitler 
and  his  gangsters  I  waste  no  pity  on  thtm. 
Now,  however,  is  not  the  time  merely  for 
vengeance,  but  the  time  to  consider  our  own 
best  interests  and  the  future  of  America. 

Winston  Churchill,  who  did  more  than 
any  other  one  man  to  defeat  Hitler,  recently 
said,  "Our  task  now  is  not  to  hold  Germany 
down,  but  to  hold  her  up." 

The  greatest  mistake  ever  made  was  the 
division  of  Germany  Into  four  zones,  because 
the  border  lines  of  these  zones  afford  many 
obstacles.  If  a  person  in  the  American  z<jne 
undertakes  to  manufacture  a  small  auto- 
mobile, he  has  to  go  to  the  British  zone  to 
get  his  steel;  to  get  magnetos  he  goes  to 
the  French  zone;  to  get  his  tool-making 
machinery,  he  must  go  to  the  Russian  zcne. 
All  of  this  makes  It  impossible  to  cfrry 
on  any  manufacturing  In  any  of  the  zones.  / 

The  Russian  border  Is  carefully  guarc  ed, 
and  It  Is  difficult  for  the  other  zones  to  do 
any  business  with  the  Russians. 

As  a  result  of  this  zoning  arrangement,  the 
20,000.000  Germans  in  the  American  z-ine 
win  find  It  impossible  to  revive  the  manu- 
facture of  consumer  goods.  Most  of  these  .^] 
plants  were  destroyed.  There  Is  no  cap  tal  "i* 
to  rebuild  them,  no  money  to  buy  raw  mate- 
rials, and,  therefore,  no  chance  for  much 
production.  This  means  there  will  be  vast 
unemployment  in  the  American  zone.  Tlius 
the  Germans  will  have  no  way  to  buy  food  or 
get  enough  to  eat,  for  the  land  in  this  zone 
cannot  produce,  as  I  said  before,  more  than 
half  the  food  needed. 

At  first  we  had  a  ration  of  1.500  calories 
dally  for  the  Germans  in  our  zone.  This  was 
reduced  to  1,250  and  recently  has  been  :ut 
to  1,180  calories.  I  had  as  a  luncheon  the 
food  allowed  the  Germans  for  a  whole  cay. 
In  other  words,  my  luncheon  was  1,180  ct.lo- 
rles.  I  found  It  not  enough  to  satisfy  me. 
Th3  situation  Is  made  worse  by  the  unter 
lack  of  such  foods  as  milk,  eggs,  and  butter, 
which  are  known  as  "protective"  foods. 

The  question  arises,  then,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  these  20.C00,0C0  Germans  In 
our  zone?  Are  we  going  to  feed  them  Indefi- 
nitely at  a  cost  of  perhaps  $2,000,000,000  a 
year,  or  what  is  to  happen  to  them? 

Until  Germany  is  made  an  economic  and 
political  unit,  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility 
that  she  will  get  on  her  feet  and  become  telf- 
Eustaining. 

I  should  interject  that  the  Germans  In  the 
Russian  zone  are  getting  adequate  food.  We 
haven't  definite  Information  about  anytliing 
behind  the  iron  ciu-taln,  but  it  is  reported  the 
Germans  there  get  around  2,000  calorli?s  a 
day.  Russia  as  a  whole  has  plenty  of  :foocl 
for  Its  people. 
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One  of  our  objects  in  Germany  has  been  to 
return  the  government  to  the  Germans  and 
develop  democracy.  How  long  wUl  the  Ger- 
man people.  If  they  do  not  get  enough  to 
eat,  favor  a  democracy?  If  under  commu- 
nism they  are  able  to  ward  off  starvation, 
they  will,  of  course,  turn  to  communism  and 
lose  interest  in  any  government  that  does  not 
'give  them  sufficient  food. 

You  can't  sell  democracy  to  a  man  who  is 
hungry. 

From  the  beginning  our  military  com- 
manders in  Europe  have  protested  against 
this  zoning  of  Germany.  They  have  eald  it 
would  not  work,  and  that  unless  Germany 
is  unified  there  will  be  disaster.  At  first 
France  opposed  unification  because  she 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  her  eastern  frontier 
was  protected  against  any  more  attacks. 
Now.  however,  it  is  believed  that  France  will 
Join  with  Britain  and  America  in  a  propo- 
sal to  end  the  zoning,  but  Russia  now  will 
not  consent  to  a  change  in  the  Potedam 
agreement.  Russia  undoubtedly  intends  to 
hold  fast  to  that  part  of  Germany  In  her 
tone,  and  she  sees  no  reason  for  giving  it  up. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  problems 
that  confront  us.  Everywhere  in  Europe  the 
Soviets  have  been  extending  their  Influ- 
ence. It  is  generally  recognized  that  their 
ambition  is  to  dominate  the  entire  European 
Continent.  If  we  fall  to  solve  th»  situation 
in  Germany,  or  pull  out  of  Germany,  the  door 
will  be  left  open  for  communism  to  advance 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  recent 
election  in  France  afforded  some  encourage- 
ment, but  France  is  not  yet  safe  from  ulti- 
mate domination  by  the  Communists.  If 
Franco  is  driven  from  power  in  Spain,  that 
country  too  will  likely  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Communists.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
Franco  but  the  fight  against  him  Is  being 
inspired  by  Moscow. 

The  situation  throughout  Europe  as  a  re- 
sult Is  tense.  The  Russian  border  Is  care- 
fully guarded  Ly  military  forces.  As  a  re- 
sult almost  dally  there  are  Incidents  that 
might  easily  cause  an  explosion. 

Trieste,  the  Important  seaport  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  Italy  on  the  Adri- 
atic, has  been  a  point  of  gravest  concern. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
city  Is  Italian.  East  of  Trieste  lies  Yugo- 
slavia. That  country  is  now  dominated  by 
Tito,  a  stooge  for  Stalin. 

Stalin  wanted  Trieste,  for  it  would  be  a 
valuable  port  for  Russia.  Through  Trieste 
commerce  would  flow  Into  Yugoslavia,  Ru- 
mania. Czechoslovakia,  the  Danube  Valley, 
and  even  to  Warsaw. 

Russian  officers  have  been  training  the 
Yugoslavs.  They  have  at  least  150.000  men 
In  uniform,  some  say  20C,000:  others  put  the 
number  stUl  higher.  Tito  has  1.000  air- 
planes, mostly  made  In  America. 

All  along  the  Yugoslav-Italian  border  there 
have  been  serious  Incidents.  The  feeling  be- 
tween these  two  peoples  is  very  high. 

Stalin  insists  that  the  Big  Pour  Conference 
give  Trieste  to  Yugoslavia  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  possible  that  this  situation  might 
lead  to  open  warfare.  Only  a  few  days  ago. 
however,  the  Paris  Conference  accepted  a 
compromise  plan  whereby  Trieste  Is  unfairly 
taken  from  Italy  and  made  a  separate  state 
under  international  control.  This  is  a  vic- 
tory for  Stalin.  This  compromise  for  the  time 
being  may  lessen  the  tension,  but  history  has 
proved  again  and  again  that  such  a  com- 
promise of  a  dispute  will  only  promote  more 
friction  and  become  a  breeding  place  for  war. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  Stalin  seized  the  rich 
resources  of  eastern  Austria.  He  did  this 
without  even  advising  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  France  until  he  had  carried  out 
his  plans.  Everj-where  he  defiantly  proceeds 
to  carry  out  his  plan  for  extending  Russian 
Influence. 

Today  the  Soviets  have  four  million  and  a 
half  men  in  the  Army  and  another  million 
In  other  military  service.    They  are  building 


up  a  greater  and  greater  war-making  ma- 
chine. Suiin  has  announced  that  as  his 
policy.  BrlUin  and  the  United  SUtes,  hew- 
ever,  have  demobilized  our  armies  and  are 
basing  our  policies  on  the  hope  for  world  . 
peace. 

Although  the  situation  in  Germany  Is  the 
cause  of  great  concern,  we  have  recently  re- 
duced our  forces  there  from  450,000  men  to 
300,000  men.  Most  of  these  are  young,  in- 
experienced soldiers.  We  certainly  are  not  in 
a  position  to  reeist  by  force  any  move  that 
Stalin  may  make  in  Europe. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  how  long 
must  we  xeep  an  army  In  Germany.  In 
my  opinion  we  must  keep  a  good-sized  force 
in  Germany  at  least  until  a  new  generation 
comes  to  maturity.  We  should  stay  over 
there  for  15,  20,  or  25  years,  but  will  the 
American  people  support  such  a  program  for 
so  long  a  time?  How  long  will  we  be  willing 
to  feed  the  hungry  20.00i)  000  in  the  American 
zone,  and  we  are  doomed  to  have  this  burden 
of  feeding  them  unlets  the  terms  of  the 
Potsdam  agreemnU  are  changed. 

How  soon  wUl  some  demagog  arise  in 
Congress  and  demand  that  we  bring  the  iDoys 
home  and  forget  Europe  as  we  did  after  the 
First  World  War,  to  our  sorrow  and  g,Teat 
loss,  the  tragic  Second  World  War. 

The  American  people  must  be  aroused  to 
the  need  of  facing  this  great  question.  I 
say  we  must  finish  the  Job  our  brave  boys 
did  over  there     We  must  see  it  through 

Our  officers  m  Europe  have  tried  In  every 
possible  way  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviets. 
On  trivial  matters,  the  Russians  now  and  then 
will  yield,  but  on  important  matters,  they 
are  adamant  and  concede  nothing.  The  many 
deadlocks  In  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters at  Paris,  the  deadlocks  that  have  oc- 
curred In  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil, illustrate  the  policy  that  Stalin  intends 
to  pursue. 

The  basic  trouble  is  the  clash  of  Ideol- 
ogies between  the  Russians  and  other  peo- 
ple. The  Soviete  believe  that  the  state  should 
be  all-powerful;  that  the  state  should  control 
the  lives  of  everyone.  The  Soviets  believe 
that  the  capitalistic  system  is  the  cause  df 
all  our  wars,  and  that  the  only  way  to  end 
war  Is  to  have  communism  dominate  all  the 
world. 

Of  course,  this  is  ridiculous.  Wars  have 
bsen  caused  by  dictators.  If  the  people  of 
the  world  had  their  way,  there  would  be  no 
war.  But  only  in  a  democracy  or  a  republic 
like  ours  do  the  people  rule 

We,  contrary  to  the  Communists,  believe  In 
the  dignity  of  man.  the  supremacy  of  the 
individual.  We  believe  that  the  people  should 
dominate  government  and  that  freedom  and 
liberty  are  sacred  rights. 

The  capltellstlc  system,  which  the  Scviets 
condemn,  has  In  the  last  150  years  made  more 
progress  In  every  field  of  activity  than  was 
made  in  all  the  countless  preceding  centuries. 
It  has  given  to  America  the  highest  stacdard 
of  living  in  all  the  world.  No  one  whci  has 
seen  the  pitiful  conditions  in  Europe  vould 
fail  to  appreciate  what  we  have  here  In  this 
country. 

It  is  the  dream  of  countless  millions  to 
live  some  day  imder  the  American  flag,  with 
freedoms,  privileges,  and  blessings  enjoyed 
nowhere  else  on  this  globe. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  particu- 
lar interest  in  my  trip  that  I  can  cmly  men- 
tion because  of  lack  of  time.  It  was  a  great 
experience,  of  course,  to  see  the  devastation 
of  Europe.  No  pictures  can  give  you  ade- 
quately any  idea  of  what  was  done  over  there 
in  the  way  of  destruction.  I  can't  dewrilje 
it.  You  would  have  to  see  it  to  realise  its 
extent.    It  is  Just  unbelievable. 

Berlin,  for  a  2>i-mile  radius  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  is  nothing  but  ruins,  Thi:  city 
is  90-percent  destroyed.  There  are  streets 
without  a  living  person  in  sight,  tubble 
everywhere.  And  Berlin  is  not  the  worst 
damaged  of  all  cities  in  Germany.  Several 
others   bad  worse   treatment  than   Berlin. 


Everywhere  it  is  rtiin,  ruin,  rtiin.    lust  three 

German  cities  escaped  destruction  to  some 
extent,  and  the  destructlcn  In  others  ranges 
from  65  to  99  p>ercent. 

Germany  Is  back  to  the  bicycle  ape.  They 
have  no  cars,  no  horses.  The  women,  treated 
generally  by  the  Germans  as  animals  of  bur- 
den, lug  or  carry  everything  by  hand  or  on 
their  backs. 

It  was  an  experience,  of  course,  to  sec 
where  Hitler  died  with  his  Eva,  In  the  under- 
ground office  and  apartment,  called  a  bunker. 
near  the  Reich  Chancellery.  It  makes  a  deep 
impression  en  anyone  to  see  how  fast  Hitler 
fell  from  his  high  hopes  for  world  domirui- 
tlon  when  America  got  her  full  strength  in 
the  field. 

To^  Into  the  house  where  Hitler  lived  in 
B4rnn.  in  great  luxury  and  ostentation:  tc 
go  Into  his  office  in  the  Reich  Chancellery, 
now  bare  and  ruined,  where  he  sat  before  the 
fireplace  and  plotted  great  military  affairs, 
that  too  was  an  experience. 

The  Nuremberg  trials  are  of  great  impor- 
tance— a  book  could  be  written  Ebout  them. 
There  I  saw  Goerlng  In  his  faded  gray  field 
uniform.  I  coud  almost  sp:t  on  him.  I 
wanted  to  but  I  was  afraid  of  the  guards. 
There  I  saw,  also,  of  course,  the  other  21  arch 
criminslB,  including  Von  Rib.bentrop,  Hess, 
and  Dosnltz. 

I  had  dinner  and  lunch  with  Justice  Jack- 
son and  an  interview  with  the  judges.  All 
deplore  the  length  of  the  trial,  but  they  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  defendants  h£ve  their 
full  day  in  court.  They  will,  I  believe,  all  be 
convicted,  and  executed. 

You  here  in  his  home  city  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson 
made  a  fine  Impression  on  us.  He  is  doing  a 
great  Job.  He  has  been  working  hard  and 
long  hours.  He  appeared  tired.  He  would 
much  rather  be  home  than  In  Nuremberg,  but 
he  regards  this  trial  as  marking  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  In  the  world. 

When  one  person  kills  another  he  Is  guilty 
of  murder.  When  two  persons  kill  someone 
both  are  guilty  of  murder.  If  several  gang- 
sters organize  and  commit  miuxler  all  are 
guilty.  But  heretofore  If  a  lot  of  gangsters 
got  control  of  government  and  waged  a  war. 
killing  millions,  these  gangsters,  hiding  be- 
hind the  state,  went  free. 

If  Justice  Jackson  succeeds  in  his  effort  to 
punish  the  Nazi  gangsters,  then  in  the  fu- 
ture, leaders  in  government  will  hesitate  be- 
fore starting  a  war. 

The  trial  has  seemed  to  drag  along  because 
there  is  so  much  documentary  evidence  in 
the  cose.  When  the  Allies  came  into  Berlin 
so  fast  and  so  unexpectedly,  they  seized  car- 
loads of  records.  These  will  convict  the  cc- 
cused  Nazis.  The  trial  may  not  end  until 
September. 

Hitler's  hideout  on  the  side  of  a  mountain 
near  Berchteegaden  is  another  great  story. 
In  1938  Hitler  began  to  build  this  place  of 
refuge  and  3.000  men  worked  on  it  for  8 
years.  An  underground  tunnel  connected 
his  house  and  Goering's  and  Bormann's  and 
the  soldiers'  barracks.  There  were  66  steps 
down  to  the  tunnel.  I  counted  them.  That 
showed  that  he  was  really  a  coward  with  no 
courage  to  face  It.  He  thought  he  would 
build  this  hideout  which  no  one  would  be 
able  to  penetrate.  But  some  British  airmen, 
one  night,  in  a  few  minutes  destroyed  the 
houses  of  Hitler,  Goering.  and  Bormann. 
Hitler,  unfortunately,  wasn't  there. 

I  c^t  a  great  kick  out  of  an  inscription  on 
the  place,  written  by  some  GI  who  had  been 
there:  "Hitler  doesn't  live  here  any  more." 
That  is  American  humor  for  you.  You  should 
see  seme  of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  walls  in- 
side the  living  room.  A  great  many  visitors 
there  paid  their  respecU  to  Hitler.  Most  of 
them  are  unprintable. 

A  visit  to  Rome  is  always  an  experience.  X 
went  again  through  old  Rome,  the  greatest 
city  In  the  world  2.000  years  ago.  I  was,  by 
my  walk  through  the  ruins,  reminded  that 
the  Roman  Empire  began  to  fall  when  prio* 
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ceilings  were  put  in  effect.  Under  Emoeror 
Oloeletlan  there  wu  a  great  drought.  Wheat 
baoune  very  scarce.  Its  price  soared.  So  the 
dictator  flxed  a  price  for  wheat.  It  waa  so 
low  that  farmers  refused  to  grow  wheat. 
Thus  the  supply  further  diminished.  Farm- 
ers left  their  farms  and  went  In  to  Rome. 
Finally  the  government  had  to  provide  enter- 
tainment circuses.  Soon  the  government 
bad  to  take  care  of  everybody  and  Rome  fell. 
My  visit  to  the  Vatican  City  and  an  inter- 
view with  His  Hollneaa  was  another  thrilling 
•sperlence.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  so 
much  like  a  saint  as  he.  He  Is  (rail  and  bis 
voice  Is  soft  and  low.  but  he  Is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  poweri'ul  men  on  earth.  He 
was  most  cordial,  affable,  charming,  and 
democratic.  He  speaks  English  well.  He 
made  a  great  impression  on  all  of  us. 

Then  we  came  tack  to  England  and  had  2 
hours  with  Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee  In 
the  rear  of  No.  10  Downing  Street.  He  talked 
to  us  frankly  In  a  democratic  way.  He  gave 
us  an  Idea  of  what  was  going  on  In  the  minds 
of  the  Labor  Oovernment.  National  organi- 
sation of  all  Industries  with  Government 
control  is  their  aim.  But  so  far  the  program 
la  not  producing  any  good  results. 

In  Britain  I  found  many  In  high  places 
wbo  feared  that  communism  might  sweep 
•cross  Europe,  many  who  thought  It  now  was 
too  late  to  stop  its  onward  rush. 

Thus  you  can  see  it  was  a  wonderful 
trip — most  profitable  and  enlightening.  Nat- 
urally it  made  a  tremendous  Impression  on 
me. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  emphatically 
that  the  American  people  certainly  don't 
want  another  war.  They  have  no  desire  to 
fight  the  Russians,  but  if  communism  does 
sweep  over  Europe,  we  In  America  will  surely 
be  In  danger. 

There  are  just  two  hopes  for  us.  One  Is 
that  Russia  may  change  its  present  policies, 
abandon  its  idea  that  world-wide  commu- 
nism is  the  only  road  to  peace,  and  decide 
to  cooperate  with  us.  Whatever  may  happen 
In  Europe,  we  certainly  don't  want  commu- 
nism here,  and  yet  there  Is  evidence  every 
day  of  intrigue,  of  underground  Communist 
activities,  midermining  this  country  and  Its 
form  of  go\'ernment  so  that  we  too  may  be 
forced  ultimately  to  take  communism. 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  as  we  are 
doing  to  get  along  with  Russia,  but  we  can't 
do  it  by  the  policies  we  have  been  following 
of  yielding  and  yielding  and  yielding  to 
almost  every  demand  in  every  situation  that 
has  arisen. 

The  other  hope  is  that  within  Russia  the 
people  may  become  dissatisfied  with  com- 
munism, the  very  low  standard  of  living 
that  now  prevails  there,  the  preparation  for 
further  war  that  is  now  going  on.  and  revolt. 
The  thousands  of  Russian  soldiers  who  came 
in  contact  with  our  men  learned  much  and 
as  a  result  are  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
their  lot  and  are  restive. 

Stalin  and  bis  staff  see  the  danger  of  an 
uprising  and  are  constantly  moving  the  Rus- 
sian divisions  about  to  prevent  them  from 
gan(;ing  up  against  the  Government.  Our 
trouble  is  not  the  Russian  people,  but  again, 
it  Is  a  dictator,  a  one-man  government,  that 
is  Just  as  threatening  to  us  as  were  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  Until  totalitarian  govern- 
ment is  ended,  we  shall  not  be  safe. 

A  man  who  knows  conditions  in  Russia 
and  has  the  best  information  about  the  So- 
viet leaders  says  there  are  three  schools  of 
'thought.  One.  led  by  the  militarists,  be- 
lieves that  now  is  the  time  for  Russia  to 
strike  for  world  domination.  They  say 
America  and  Britain  are  war  weary,  de- 
mobilised, deep  in  debt,  and  don't  want  any 
more  war.  Russia  has  a  great  army  and  its 
tolalttsrian  Government  can  force  the  Rus- 
MMI  people  to  fight  on  to  win  any  objective. 
The  second  group,  said  to  Include  Stalin 
and  Molotov.  believes  in  building  up  still 
stroafer   military    forces    which    later   can 


dominate  Europe,  tne  Unltec  States,  and 
Sou'h  America — all  the  world. 

The  third  group  feels  that  Russia  now  has 
all  the  territory  that  she  can  handle  and  that 
she  should  develop  what  she  has  instead  of 
carrying  on  aggression.  That  group  seems 
to  be  in  a  small  minority. 

Whatever  may  be  Russia's  plan.  America 
should  be  aware  of  the  great  dangers  in  the 
present  situation.  We  have  a  challenge  as 
great  as  the  war  that  we  won.  We  must  be 
awake  and  alert.  We  must  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities. We  must  assume  leadership 
if  we  are  to  escape  another  war.  I  will  not 
admit  that  war  is  inevitable.  It  must  not 
be.  But  we  must  face  and  help  solve  these 
grea'.  problems  if  civilization  is  to  be  saved. 

I  came  back  from  Europe  greatly  depressed 
by  my  experience,  by  the  ruins  everywhere,  by 
the  famine,  starvation,  suffering,  misery,  and 
despair  that  prevail,  and  especially  discour- 
aged by  the  lack  of  hope  of  any  immediate 
solution  of  the  problems  that  we  face. 

I  came  back  home  thanking  God  that  I  am 
an  Anierican.  There  is  such  a  contrast  over 
there  with  what  we  have  here.  We  simply 
don't  realize  what  it  means  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can or  what  It  is  to  have  the  blessings  that 
we  enjoy.  These  liberties  and  privileges  we 
have  must  be  preserved,  whatever  the  cost 
may  be.  They  are  worth  fighting  for.  We 
must  keep  this  "The  land  of  the  free  and 
the  heme  of  the  brave." 


Future  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1946 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
news  flashed  around  the  world  that 
Japan  had  finally  surrendered,  peace- 
loving  people  everywhere  joined  us  in 
offering  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  Him 
who  had  at  last  delivered  us  from  the 
evil  intentions  of  our  enemies. 

Not  only  did  all  loyal  Americans  offer 
a  prayer,  but  they  vowed  that  never 
again  would  the  world  be  encompassed 
by  war. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  had 
determined  that  America  would  do  her 
full  part  in  working  for  permanent  peace. 
Never  again  would  America — Justly  or 
unjustly — be  accused  of  refusing  to  do 
her  full  share  in  an  effort  to  outlaw  fu- 
ture war. 

In  accordance  with  this  determination 
and  noble  objective,  the  Congress  voted 
full  participation  and  active  cooperation 
in  the  United  Nations  organization.  We 
voted  full  participation  in  the  Bretton 
Woods  monetary  agreement.  We  pledged 
active  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  an^  Rehabilitation  Organi- 
zation. More  recently,  we  have  offered 
control  of  the  atomic  bomb  to  a  world 
organization  in  an  effort  to  show  good 
faith  on  our  part  to  keep  the  peace. 

Participation  in  these  organizations 
has  cost  the  American  taxpayers  billions 
of  dollars  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  However,  no  one  will  begrudge 
this  money  nor  the  extra  tax  burden 
which  it  has  and  will  continue  to  impose 
upon  them  providing  we  are  successful  in 
our  objective.  The  cost  will  be  si^all 
compared  to  the  cost  of  again  waging 


total  war  wherein  the  ^nest  youth  of  our 
Nation  are  sacrificed. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist  and  I  Intend  to 
continue  to  support  any  and  all  measures 
which  in  my  opinion  might  even  remotely 
help  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 
However,  when  I  study  Bloch's  history 
of  the  past  and  realize  the  gigantic  task 
which  confronts  us,  I  frankly  confess  that 
I  am  filled  with  misgivings.  Not  only 
does  past  history  portray  the  tremen- 
dous task  which  faces  us,  but  the  ap- 
parent unwillingness  of  certain  nations 
so  far  to  cooperate  with  our  good  in- 
tentions is  most  discouraging. 

Bloch  records  that  from  the  year  1496 
B.  C.  to  the  year  1861  A.  D.  there  were 
but  227  years  of  peace. 

The  time  elapsing  between  these  two 
dates  is  3.357  years,  which  means  that 
we  had  13  years  of  war  for  each  1  year 
of  peace. 

Since  1861,  or  the  past  85  years,  there 
has  been  no  year  in  which  a  war  was  not 
being  waged  in  some  part  of  the  world. 

When  we  contemplate  this  historical 
fact  and  realize  that  today  in  this  year 
1946  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  just 
emerging  from  the  most  destructive  of 
all  wars,  it  causes  me  to  wonder  whether 
we  should  continue  to  boast  of  our  so- 
called  modern  civilization  and  our  super- 
intelligence. 

Further  contemplation  naturally 
brings  to  mind  the  problems  facing  us 
now  and  in  the  future  if  we  expect  to 
succeed  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  hopes 
and  desires  in  bringing  to  a  torn  and 
shattered  world  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Only  227  years  of  peace  on  all  the 
earth  at  one  and  the  same  time,  com- 
pared with  3,205  years  of  war.  It  ex- 
ceeds the  imagination  to  contemplate  the 
mental,  spiritual,  and  physical  advance- 
ment possible  for  the  human  race  had 
those  three-thousand-odd  years  been 
spent  in  construction  instead  of  destruc- 
tion. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  if  only  for  self- 
preservation,  we.  as  a  Nation,  must 
assume  an  active  leadership  in  any  peace 
organization. 

I  further  believe  that  any  enduring 
peace  proposal  which  is  based  on  a  purely 
economic  standard  of  living  is  doomed  to 
failure.  Unless  we  incorporate  moral 
and  spiritual  standards  in  conjunction 
with  our  economic  planning,  distrust  is 
inevitable.  With  distrust  comes  lack  of 
faith,  and  with  faith  lost  the  entire 
scheme  will  collapse.  And,  finally,  if 
America  is  to  assume  active  leadership 
both  spiritually  and  economically 
throughout  the  world,  we  must  become 
and  remain  both  spirituaUy  and  eco- 
nomically strong. 

I  have  unboimded  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  assume  this  world  leader- 
ship if  they  are  given  the  truth.  Free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly, 
and  freedom  from  governmental  controls 
and  regimentation  hold  the  answer  to  all 
our  social,  religious,  and  economic  prob- 
lems. 

Class  hatreds  and  persecution  of  mi- 
nority groups  can  never  be  removed  by 
legislative  action.  You  cannot  legislate 
brotherly  love  In  the  hearts  of  men. 
This  can  only  a^done  by  an  intense  de- 
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sire  In  the  hearts  of  men  for  peace  and 
good  will,  and  unless  the  nations  of  the 
eailh  soon  come  to  realize  this  fact,  the 
prospects  for  permanent  and  enduring 
world  peace  wlil  most  certainly  grow  dim. 


Letter  of  Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Miiier,  of 
Greeasburg,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  FXNNSTLV&MIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  from  a 
Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Miller,  of  Qreensburg.  Pa. 
On  July  16  I  inserted  in  the  Rbcoko  a 
telegram  from  a  tenant  of  Mrs.  Miller. 
The  letter  which  follows  refers  to  the 
contents  of  that  telegram. 

JVLT  19.  1946. 
Congressman  Kellkt, 

Wcuhington.  D.  C. 

DBA*  Sn :  In  regard  to  an  article  In  the 
Oreensburg  Morning  Review,  dated  July  17, 
1946,  I  am  writing  you  to  give  you  an  under- 
standing of  the  supposedly  national  issue  of 
the  landlord  which  has  been  entered  in  the 
CONOcxssioMAL  Recoro.  By  certain  distor- 
tions of  the  truth,  it  seems  that  the  landlord 
is  wholly  at  fault.  However,  this  Is  not  the 
case. 

The  said  tenant,  Harry  Rohrbacher,  has 
made  improvements  to  the  extent  of  minor 
painting  and  papering,  but  these  repairs  have 
been  to  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes  rather 
than  to  the  betterment  of  the  said  property. 

The  discontinued  use  of  the  laundry  serv- 
ice was  brought  about  by  the  misuse  of  my 
daughter's  electrical  equipment,  which  Is  irre- 
placeable, when  the  understanding  at  the 
time  the  apartment  was  rented,  was  that  the 
tenant  was  to  furnish  his  own  equipment. 

A  little  of  the  past  history:  The  home  was 
remodeled  before  the  war  to  make  2  three- 
room  apartments  as  my  daughter's  husband 
was  going  to  enter  the  service,  and  they  had 
only  one  child.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
two  children  and  my  daughter's  husband 
haa  returned.  This  necessarily  requires  more 
living  space.  With  this  reason  in  mind  and 
also  faced  with  the  problem  of  fiimittire 
storage  brought  about  by  less  room  space, 
it  is  now  necessary  for  my  daughter  to  elim- 
inate the  storage  problem.  She  is  being 
forced  to  move  her  furniiure.  The  course  I 
took,  that  is  the  increase  of  the  rent  to  a 
point  I  felt  eqtiltable  with  similar  aptu-t- 
ments  from  $2S  to  $50  per  month,  was  used 
more  or  leas  as  an  inducement  for  the  ten- 
ants to  find  other  living  quarters. 

Over  a  period  of  the  past  6  months,  it  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  tenants 
that  they  should  find  other  living  quarters 
due  to  my  daughter's  necessity  of  expanding 
her  living  quarters.  This  was  done  verbally 
at  that  time.  However,  60  days  ago,  written 
notice  was  given,  but  there  has  been  no 
effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  Harry 
Rohrbacher,  to  And  another  piece  to  live. 
This  also  brought  about  the  rent  increase. 

I  know  that  you,  Congressman  Kelley,  have 
a  personal  interest  in  the  landlord  as  well  as 
the  tenant,  and  also  in  the  trials  of  ex-serv- 
icemen getting  along.  The  foregoing  state- 
ments were  expressed  to  give  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  landlord's  position.  The  action  was 
not  taken  to  create  any  hardship  for  the 
tenant,  but  rather  to  relieve  a  poor  ll'Ting 
arrangement  for  my  datighter. 


I  am  hoping  this  letter  win  create  a  cor- 
rection in  the  minds  of  so  many  who  have 
been    influenced    by    the   published    article 
eoneemlng  a  raise  in  rent. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  BEsea  L,  Mnxn. 
Ga^DfSBuac,  Pa. 


Tht  Ro««l  Back— A  Soviet  Yofoslavia? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  COKNKCnCUT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Ttiesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day. July  27,  the  majority  floor  leader, 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack.  gave  a  fine 
exposition  to  this  House  of  the  present 
tyranny  existing  in  Yugoslavia.  His 
speech  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the 
administration  has  been  moved  by  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  about  a  situation 
for  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government 
during  the  past  3  years  have  been,  in 
very  large  part,  responsible. 

One  can  only  hope  that  it  is  not  too 
late  to  retrieve  some  measure  of  respect 
and  friendship  among  the  oppressed 
people  of  Yugoslavia  for  our  country  by, 
as  Mr.  McCoRUACK  puts  it,  "firm  govern- 
mental policies  executed  by  our  State 
Department  to  aid  the  persecuted  Yugo- 
slavs, prevent  terrorism  within  her 
boundaries,  refuse  to  deal  with  tyranny, 
to  the  end  that  there  may  yet  be  peace." 

Such  a  firm  policy  by  our  State  De- 
partment might  well  have  been  displayed 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  prior  to  the  so- 
called  trial  of  General  Draja  Mihailovich, 
whose  guilt  and  liquidation  were  deter- 
mined in  advance  and  o£Bclally  an- 
nounced as  settled  by  the  government  of 
the  Communist  dictator  of  Yugoslavia, 
Moscow-trained  Marshal  Josip  Broz. 
alias  Tito. 

The  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
American  public  In  general  are  still  im- 
aware  of  the  fun  facts  concerning  the 
present  regime  in  this  very  strategic  area 
of  southeastern  Europe.  For  that  rea- 
son, and  to  supplement  Mr.  McCob- 
mack's  statements,  I  ask  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Eric 
L.  Pridonoff,  which  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  on  Jtme  9.  1946.  Mr. 
Pridonoff  has  had  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  determining  the  facts  as  he  was 
for  IS  months  economic  attach^  at  our 
Embassy  in  Belgrade,  and  has  fluent, 
idiomatic  command  of  Slavic  dialects. 
His  contact,  both  with  officials  of  the  Tito 
regime  and  ordinary  citizens — ^peasants 
and  villagers  and  townspeople — give  his 
reports  a  validity  not  obtainable  from 
less-qualified  sources. 

Concern  for  our  interests  in  Yugo- 
slavia, and  for  the  pledges  given  by  our 
Government  more  than  5  years  ago  to 
the  now  murdered  General  Mihailovich 
is  not  just  now  being  shown  In  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  My  con- 
stituents may  recall  that  on  Jime  25, 
1945,  over  13  months  ago,  I  pointed  out 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  Communist- 
composed  cabinet  of  Marshal  Tito,  and 


the  fact  Uiat  this  clique  under  the  dami- 
nation  of  the  Soviet  Politburo  in  the 
Kremlin  would  "extend  the  borders  of 
Red  Russia  to  the  Italian  frontier  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea."  That  has  now  been 
accomplished,  though  it  might  have  been 
prevented  during  wiy  of  the  months  be- 
tween June  1945  and  the  date  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACx's  indictment. 

Tito  Only  Puppit  fob  Sovicr,  Sats  Cx-UNTrcD 
9tata  ATTACRt — RmsiAii  liiuTAaT  MisaoN 
TnoosLAv  Chx^ 


(This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  pre- 
senting an  authoritative  first-hand  picture  of 
conditions  behind  Europes  Soviet-created 
"iron  curtain."  The  writer  is  Eric  L.  Pridon- 
off. of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  Just  returned  to 
America  after  13  months  as  a  special  eco- 
nomic attach^  in  the  United  States  Cmtiassy 
at  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia.  Pridonoff  had  a  rare 
opportunity  to  view  personally  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's operations  in  the  Balkans  Belglan-bom 
but  American -educated  and  natxirallrcd, 
Pridonoff  was  recruited  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  a  special  embassy  officer  In  Tugo- 
slavia  because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
Russian  and  other  Slavic  languages.  Having 
completed  his  mission,  he  has  resigned  to 
return  to  his  career  as  a  mechanical  engineer 
in  California.  Free  of  diplomatic  restrictions, 
he  has  written  these  articles  to  Inform  his 
countrymen  of  his  observations  behind  the 
••Iron  curtain.-) 

(By  Eric  L.  Pridonoff.  former  special  eooncmie 
atUche  in  the  United  States  Embassy  at 
Belgrade) 

Marshal  Tito  la  not  the  real  dicUtor  of 
Yusoalavla. 

He  ts  a  puppet. 

His  own  political  commissars  rate  him  no 
higher  than  sixth  in  the  civil  government  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Over  that  civil  government  Is  a  supercnjst 
of  Soviet  Russian  domination  that  wields 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  of  judicial,  legis- 
lative, and  executive  prerogatives  rolled  into 
one — and  ruthlessly  exercised. 

The  most  powerful  single  Individual  In 
Yugoslavia  today  is  lilajor  General  Kisilev. 
head  of  the  Buaaian  military  mission  to 
Yugoslavia,  a  shrewd  politician  and  clever 
diplomat  of  the  Soviet  brand. 

He,  alone,  directly  or  through  members  of 
his  staff,  can — and  does — give  orders  to  Yugo- 
slavia's civil  government  heads.  The  voice 
may  be  that  of  Tito,  but  the  hand  at  the 
helm  of  the  Yugoslav  state  is  the  hand  of 
Moscow,  manlpuluted  through  the  person  of 
Major  General  Kisilev. 

WED  A>lf  T  CRBr  NO.    1    MAN 

In  Yugoslavia's  own  official  family,  the  real 
No.  1  man  is  Gen.  Alexander  Rankovitch, 
minister  of  interior,  general  secretary  of  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  Party. 

Under  his  direct  control  Is  the  dreaded 
OZNA.  secret  police  organization.  all-Com- 
munist In  membership  and  as  brutally  pow- 
erful as  Hitler's  Gestapo  or  Soviet  Russia's 
NKVD. 

Controlled  by  the  OZNA  and  to  some  ex- 
tent ofBcered  by  its  members  is  the  KNOJ. 
Yugoslav  counterpart  of  Hitler's  SS  storm- 
troopers.  ITiere  are  14  divisions  of  the  KNOJ 
corps,  a  total  of  150.000  men. 

Though  Tito  holds  the  title  of  premier. 
Rankovitch  Is  actually  the  key  man  In  the 
civil  government. 

Kext  In  actual  power  behind  the  camou- 
flaged facade  of  Yugoslavia's  Government 
come  four  other  Communist  mastermUulB 
who  compose  the  tunes  that  Tito  plays: 

Moisha  Piada.  member  of  Parliament  and 
Russian-trained  Communist  who  has  au- 
thored many  of  the  brutal  "people's  laws"  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Gen.  MUovan  Djilas.  minister  without  port- 
folio, a  ruthlea  Montenegrin  Communist. 
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Xdward  Kardelj.  another  Russian-trained 
Communist  who  aervea  Jointly  as  first  vice 
premier  and  president  of  the  "control  com- 
mission" of  Yugoslavia. 

Sreun  Zujovlc,  minister  of  finance  and 
veteran  Communist. 

MO  raaaoNAL  ubestt  im  nation 

Then  comes  Tito  himself,  premier,  minis- 
ter of  national  defense,  the  bemedaled 
poppet  of  Moscow  and  bis  own  Yugoslav 
OoBununlst  peers. 

There  is  no  personal  liberty  in  Yugoslavia 
today,  although  an  agreement  signed  by  Tito 
and  Dr.  Ivan  Subashlch.  setting  up  a  pro- 
visional government,  was  supposed  to  guar- 
antee personal  freedom — freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  o^  assem- 
bly; freedom  of  religion;  and  respect  for  pri- 
vate property 

Today,  those  pledges  are  a  hollow  mockery 
in  Yugoalavla. 

Yet  mlaled  Americans  are  pouring  over 
half  a  bUllon  dollars  In  UNRRA  supplies  Into 
Tuooslavia. 

They  should  know  that  Tito  has  been  using 
these  supplle*  m  whatever  way  the  Com- 
mimlsu  dictate. 

Americans  should  know  that,  while  thou- 
■ands  were  starving.  Tito  held  up  entrance 
of  UNRRA  supplies  until  two  demands  were 
met- 

1.  Appointment  of  MaJ.  Gen  M  A.  Ser- 
gelchlk.  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Army,  as 
UNRRA  director  In  Yugoslavia.  This  general 
was  former  quartermaster  of  the  Red  Army 
In  Iran. 

2.  Delivery  of  all  supplies  to  Tlto-eon- 
troUed  ports,  to  be  handled  from  there 
excliulvely  by  Yugoslav  authorities,  under 
Major  General  8?rgelchlk.  as  they  saw  lit. 

UWIIKD  STATES  OmclAU  DXNUD  PCRMTTa 

Americans  should  know  that  after  Sergel- 
ch  k  took  over.  American  and  British  UNRRA 
olDc:als  were  unable  to  get  permits  to  travel 
to  areas  for  nrhlch  vast  quantities  of  machin- 
ery, foodstuffs,  and  other  goods  had  been 
requlsltlcnrd  Thus  they  were  not  permit- 
ted to  make  check-ups  on  the  uses  to  which 
the  UNRRA  8u: piles  were  put. 

Several  technical  experts.  Including  a  Brit- 
ish mining  exnert.  Mr.  Jeffers.  resigned  from 
UNRRA  beer  use  they  would  not  blindly  rub- 
ber stamp  approval  of  requests  from  Tito's 
ministry  of  supply. 

Americans,  who  furnished  80  percent  of 
UNRRA  funds,  should  know  that  only  re- 
quests for  shipments  first  approved  by  the 
Rtwalan.  Major  General  S;rgelchlk,  went 
forward  to  London.  Washington,  or  the  other 
allied  powers 

Tito  used  UNRRA  goods  for  barter  In  Al- 
bania and  other  nelghtwring  countries  to 
further  Yugoslavian-Communist  political 
alms 

Yugoslav  recipients  of  UNRRA  goods— out- 
side of  a  few  large  cities — never  knew  that 
American,  rather  than  Tito  generosity,  fed. 
clothed,  and  housed  them  and  gave  them  ma- 
chinery to  rehabilitate  their  war-torn  coun- 
try. 

The  first  1946  UNRRA  report  from  Yugo- 
slavia, submitted  to  UNRRA's  former  di- 
rector. Herbert  Lehman,  was  edited  by  a 
British  woman,  known  to  be  pro-Communist. 
In  language  easily  recognized  as  the  Jargon 
of  Reds  the  world  over. 

Clothing,  so  generously  donated  In  America 
and  Intended  for  free  distribution  to  the 
needy  in  war-ridden  countries,  was  sold  at 
high  price*  to  needy  Yugoslavs  by  the  Tito 
authorities. 

There  was  a  dally  delegation  at  our 
American  Embassy  In  Belgrade  of  Yugoslav 
purchasers  of  such  clothing  who  came  to 
protest  about  the  high  prices  charged  for 
■ueh  goods. 

SLACK -UAaXXT    PUCES    CHAEGSO 

Drugs,  such  as  penclUin.  sulfa,  and  in- 
sulin, sent  by  UNRRA  to  relieve  human  suf- 


fering, were  brazenly  sold  by  Tito's  army 
doctors  at    black-market  prices. 

When  people  l)egan  to  come  to  the  Em- 
bassy seeking  these  druga  I  found  many  in- 
stances where  lO.OUO  dinars,  equal  to  three 
months'  pay  of  the  average  Yugoslav  wage 
earner,  had  tjeen  charged  by  Tito's  doctors 
to  treat  a  single  venereal  case 

Often  these  applicants  were  plain  soldiers, 
who  didn't  rate  treatment  reserved  for  the 
Communist  elite  or  for  these  wealthy  enough 
to  pay  the  black  market  prices. 

Every  ranking  Allied  officer  who  resigned 
from  Yugoslavla'r  UNRRA  In  disgust  has 
been  replaced  by  an  expert  from  the  Soviet 
Union 

I  know  these  things  are  true  1  have  docu- 
mented many  of  these  cases  and  these  state- 
ments are  made  from  a  background  of  many 
Investigations  In  each  category 

Reports  of  abuses  In  the  UNRRA  distribu- 
tion In  Yugoslavia  were  forwarded  to  the 
State  Department  In  Washlngon,  but  up  to 
the  time  I  left  Belgrade  the  misuse  of 
UNRRA  supplies  was  continuing. 


Molotov's  Error  Can  B«  Byrnes' 
Opportunity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  ICMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 

Mr.  Molotov's  brutally  frank  exposition  of 
Soviet  plans  for  Germany  offers  the  western 
democracies  an  opening. 

They  can  start  afresh  with  Germany  and 
France. 

Admittedly,  a  unified  Germany  under  four- 
power,  cooperative  control  as  foreseen  In  the 
Potsdam  agreement  Is  the  ideal  solution  of 
the  German  problem.  But  It  had  two  Impli- 
cations: First,  that  there  should  be  coop- 
eration and  trust  between  the  Big  Pour; 
second,  that  there  should  be  no  unilateral 
annexation  of  German  territories  by  anyone. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  first  insisted  on 
dominating  eastern  Europe  and  then  on  an- 
nexing part  and  dominating  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many. It  destroyed  the  basis  of  four-power 
cooperation.  For  if  the  Soviets  with  Poland 
are  to  annex  German  Industry  In  the  east, 
the  western  democracies  owe  It  to  them- 
selves to  Internationalize  German  Industry 
(the  Ruhr)  in  the  west.  Since  German  unity 
Is  an  obstacle  to  this,  German  unity  should 
be  dropped. 

A  divided  Germany  Is  far  preferable  to  a 
Soviet-dominated  Germany.  Mr.  Molotov's 
statement  made  It  iierfectly  clear  that  Russia 
hopes  to  keep  Germany  (minus  the  Soviet 
amputations)  united  in  order  first  to  milk 
and  later  to  dominate  it.  The  best  way  to 
counter  this  is  to  divide  Germany. 

By  such  an  arrangement,  the  democracies 
would  have  by  far  the  better  part.  They 
would  control  most  of  the  population  and 
most  of  the  industry.  The  present  popula- 
tion figures,  zone  by  zone,  are  roughly  as 
follows : 

United  States  zone.  Including  part  of  Ber- 
lin. 16.400.000  people. 

British  zone,  including  part  of  Berlin,  22,- 
000.000  people. 

French  zone,  including  part  of  Berlin, 
6.500.00O  people. 

Soviet  zone,  including  part  of  Berlin,  19,- 
600,000  people. 


Even  if  partition  meant  abandoning  a 
couple  of  million  more  Berliners  to  Russia, 
the  final  figures  would  be:  Democracies,  42,- 
900,000;  Soviets.  21.500,000. 

It  seems  obvious  that  one-third  of  the 
Germans,  even  militarized  and  communized 
by  Russia,  could  never  become  a  threat  to 
western  democracies  controlling  twice  as 
many  Germans. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Byrnes  should  follow  up  Mr. 
Molotov's  statement  of  Russian  alms  by 
merging  the  three  western  zones  and  organiz- 
ing the  combined  area  federally. 

If  Russia  does  not  like  this.  It  win  have  to 
modify  its  views  about  annexing  part  of  Ger- 
many and  ultimately  dominating  und  soviet- 
izlng  the  rest.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  Britain  has  ever  formally  consented  to 
such  annexations.  If  Moscow  goes  ahead 
regardless  and  takes  German  territory  either 
for  itself  or  for  Poland  the  Western  Powers 
are  free  to  do  what  they  wish  with  western 
Germany  regardless. 

Molotov's  rash  statement  not  only  gave 
London  and  Washington  a  chance  to  get  out 
of  a  bad  commitment  regarding  Germany; 
it  gave  them  an  unequalled  chance  of  win- 
ning back  Prance. 

Ever  since  the  war,  the  French  have  been 
the  victims  of  the  illusion  that  since  the 
Western  Powers  lacked  the  guts  to  stand  tip 
against  Soviet  imperialism,  France  could 
avoid  trouble  and  feather  Its  own  nest  more 
warmly  by  remaining  strictly  neutral  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

But  France  Is  not  naturally  a  neutral  state. 
The  French  are  the  natural  leaders  of  west- 
ern Europe.  Western  Europe  Inherently 
chooses  "Atlantic  civilization"  with  Britain 
and  America.  French  neutrality  has  not 
only  condemned  France  to  frustration — It 
has  condemned  all  of  western  Europe  to  im- 
potence. 

French  neutrality  was  founded  on  the  be- 
lief that  Prance  would  obtain  decent  con- 
sideration from  the  Soviets  as  compensation 
for  repudiating  plajis  for  a  western  bloc. 
The  French  were  confident  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  prevent  the  rlvlval  of  a  united 
and  formidable  Germany. 

The  Molotov  declaration  was  a  warning 
to  the  French  that  the  Soviets  had  In  mind 
ultimately  building  up  Germany  as  a  Soviet 
ally.  It  was  also  a  snub  For  with  French 
policy  concentrated  on  weakening  Germany 
by  detaching  the  Ruhr.  Molotov's  Insistence 
on  German  unity — less  Soviet  amputations — 
was  tantamount  to  telling  the  French  that, 
between  their  friendship  and  that  of  the 
beaten  Germans,  the  Soviets  chose  the  latter. 

Here  Is  an  unexpected  opportunity  for  Mr. 
Truman  and  Mr.  B3rrnes  to  revise  the  un- 
profitable anti-French  policy  of  the  Roose- 
velt-Churchill era.  Here  finally  Is  the  chance 
to  reunite  western  Europe  as  a  necessary 
counter  weight  to  an  eastern  Europe  forcibly 
united  by  Soviet  arms.  Now  Is  the  moment 
to  start  shaping  a  world  closer  to  American 
and  British  hearts'  desire. 

When  Molotov  opened  his  mouth  about 
Germany  he  put  his  foot  into  It.  Molotov's 
mistake  can  be  Byrnes'  opportunity. 


Redemption  and  Retirement  of  Ciqjital 
Stock  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.    SPENCE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
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statement  in  regard  to  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  redemption  and  retirement  of  the 
capital  stcck  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  I  have  introduced  today. 

This  hill  would  authorize  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  E)eposit  Insurance 
Corporation  to  retire  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Corporation  out  of  the  assessments 
paid  by  insured  banks  after  July  1,  1S46, 
the  Board  to  determine  under  what  con- 
ditions and  when  the  retirement  should 
be  made.  No  retirement  could  be  made 
if  the  effect  thereof  would  be  to  reduce 
the  net  worth  of  the  Corporation  below 
$1,000,000,000.  This  would  enable  the 
Corporation  to  return  the  $289,000,000  in- 
vested in,  and  representing,  its  original 
capital,  and  make  possible  a  further  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt.  After  the 
capital  stock  has  all  been  retired,  the 
Corporation  would  be  self-sustaining  and 
would  be  a  mutual  deposit-Insurance 
fund  financed  solely  by  the  insured  banks, 
but  would  continue  to  be  administered, 
us  at  present,  by  a  board  of  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  also  proposes  to  increase  the 
comnsnsation  paid  to  the  two  appointive 
members  of  the  Board  from  $10,000  to 
$15  COO,  which  is  the  salary  paid  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  well  as  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  Is 
ex  officio  the  third  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration's Board  of  Directors. 

The  Corporation's  power  to  issue  its 
obl'gations  would  be  retained  at  its  pres- 
ent level,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
some  or  all  of  its  capital  stock  is  retired. 


Wa3[ner-El!ender-Taft  Housing  Bill 


EXTEKaiON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  took 
the  floor  earlier  in  the  day  to  present  to 
the  House  the  telegraphic  appeal  of 
Governor  Walter  E.  Edge,  of  New  Jersey, 
for  action  on  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
housing  bill. 

Since  receipt  of  the  Governor's  wire 
the  mall  has  brought  me  a  further  en- 
dorsement of  this  needed  legislation 
from  Mr.  William  T.  Vanderlipp,  acting 
commissioner  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomic development.  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  letter  follows: 

State  of  New  Jehstt, 
Department  of  Economic  Development. 

Trenton.  N.  J..  July  25,  1946. 
Hon.  Gordon  Canfield, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman'  Canfield:  The  acute 
shortage  ot  homes  for  veterans  and  others 
In  New  Jersey  demands  the  passage  Imme- 
diately of  some  legislation  to  help  alleviate 
the  situation.  The  hearings  on  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bUl— S.  1592— now  being  con- 
ducted before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  In  Washington,  D.  C,  should 
be  continued  without  cesaatlon  so  that  this 
Important  piece  of  legislation,  being  the  best 


that  has  beeii  devised  to  date,  can  be  voted 
out  of  committee  and  placed  before  the 
whole  body  to  decide  Its  fate  before  Congress 
adjourns  I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  help  the  suffering  i>eople  of 
New  Jersey  to  obtain  more  and  better  hous- 
ing as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Whxiam  T.  Vanderlipp, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Commissioner  Vander- 
lipp stresses,  the  shortage  of  homes  for 
veterans  is  acute  and  we  have  it  in  our 
hands  to  legislate  before  adjournment.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  if  the  House 
leadership  is  insistent  the  job  can  and  will 
be  done. 


Inviting  Contempt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CAUFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  an  editorial  on 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Thursday,  July  4. 

I  have  expressed  myself  again  and 
again  as  being  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  continuance  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  This  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post,  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  in  America,  expresses 
a  point  of  view  that  is  l)eing  widely  sup- 
porter! from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  by  church  groups,  educational 
groups,  women's  organizations,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  outstanding  Americans. 

To  serve  democracytruly  we  must  be 
eternally  vigilant  and  we  must  not  hesi- 
tate to  turn  the  searching  eye  of  truth 
upon  ourselves. 

INVTTINO    CONTEMPT 

It  now  seems  clear  that  Americans  perse- 
cuted Jjy  a  congressional  committee  cannot 
look  to  Congress  for  relief.  They  must  turn, 
then,  to  the  courts.  This  is  what  Mr.  Corliss 
Lamont  of  the  National  Coimcll  of  American- 
Soviet  Friendship,  cited  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress at  the  instance  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  has  decided  to 
do.  "It  is  the  aim  ot  the  council,"  he  said, 
"in  Its  reasoned  opposition  to  the  Wood- 
Rankin  committee,  to  establish  once  and  for 
all  the  right  of  Americans  under  our  Con- 
stitution to  work  freely  for  American -Soviet 
understanding  and  friendship."  This  Is  a 
basic  right  meriting  respect  alike  by  those 
who  dislike  the  purpose  for  which  it  Is  ex- 
ercised and  by  those  In  sympathy,  and  Mr. 
Lamont  Is  altogether  accurate  in  referring  to 
It  as  a  "test  case  Important  to  all  individuals 
and  organizations  active  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  public  relation." 

What  the  Wood-Rankin  committee  has  at- 
tempted with  respect  to  the  Council  of  Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship,  as  It  did  with  respect 
to  the  Joint  Antl-Pascist  Refugee  Commit- 
tee, Is  to  harass  the  organization  out  of  ex- 
istence. To  this  end,  the  committee  has  In- 
dulged In  what  seems  to  us  an  arbitrary  and 
outrageous  abuse  of  Its  subpena  power.  It 
has  made  a  sweeping  and  wholly  unnecessary 
demand  that  the  council  produce  In  Wash- 
ington all  its  books  and  records — which 
would  leave  It.  of  course,  unable  to  function. 
If  the  committee  has  any  basis  for  belief 
that  the  council  la  engaged  in  un-American 


activities — and  no  evidence  whatever  has  yet 
been  presented  In  support  of  such  a  thesis — 
it  can  undertake  Investigation  on  a  selective 
basis.  A  cotirt  must  now  determine  if  the 
demand  made  upon  the  coimcU  was  a  rea- 
sonable exercise  of  the  subpena  power. 

Defiance  of  a  congressional  committee  is, 
of  course,  a  very  serious  matter  not  lightly 
to  be  countenanced  by  Congress  or  the 
courts,  lliere  la  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lamont, 
like  Dr.  Edward  Barsky  of  the  Joint  Antl- 
Pascist  Refugee  Committee,  has  been  tech- 
nically at  least,  contemptuotis  of  congres- 
sional authority.  But  when  congressional 
authority  is  used,  as  the  comn^ittee  Is  here 
seeking  to  tise  it,  to  hamstring  an  organi- 
zation Instead  of  merely  investigating  It. 
contempt  is  invited.  The  House  as  a  whole 
has  now  twice  confirmed  the  invitation  by 
votingtto  cite  Barsky  and  Lamont  for  con- 
tempt. The  disposition  of  members  to  sup- 
port a  committee  of  their  own  creation  Is 
quite  understandable;  but  they  wculd  have 
done  a  great  deal  more,  we  think,  to  enhance 
the  respect  for  Congress  which  they  seek  to 
ehforce  If  they  had  curbed  a  ootnmlttee  abus- 
ing the  authority  exercised  In  their  name. 
They  can  hold  the  respect  of  Americans  only 
as  they  respect  American  rights. 


Atomic  Energy  G>ntroI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mk^^CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  conferees  on  the  historic  atomic  en- 
ergy control  bill,  I  was  pleased  to  read 
the  attached  editorial  from  the  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Union,  of  Saturday,  July  27, 
1946. 

I  am  sure  that  the  other  members  of 
the  conference,  both  from  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  as  well  as  our  colleagues,  will 
appreciate  the  words  of  commendation 
in  this  editorial: 

ATOMIC    ENERGY   CONTROL 

It  would  be  encouraging  to  discover  that 
every  conference  session  of  Senate  and  Hoxise 
Members  on  controversial  legislation  ended 
in  such  a  logical  compromise  :>s  the  one  that 
handled  the  bill  to  create  machinery  for  the 
control  of  atomic  energy.  Tbe  control  in- 
volved naturally  Is  not  designed  for  intar- 
national  use,  but  to  guide  our  own  poUcf 
on  atomic  energy  in  respect  to  whatever 
treaties  are  made  for  international  control. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  that  which  guarantees  an 
all-civUlau  commission  of  five  members.  The 
Senate  favored  such  a  commission,  the  House 
recorded  Its  support  for  a  commission  on 
which  at  least  one  military  member  would 
sit,  with  a  maximum  of  two  allowaUe. 
Atomic  energy  is  explosive  politically  as  well 
as  physically,  and  the  presence  of  a  military 
commissioner  on  the  board  well  might  lead 
to  foreign  suspicion  as  to  the  designs  of  the 
control  agency. 

Offsetting  this  defeat,  the  House  won  its 
point  that  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Military  Application  should  be  a  member  of 
the  military,  an  unquestionably  reasonable 
provision.  Further  opportunity  for  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  to  make  their  influence  felt  in 
atomic  control  is  provided  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  liaison  conunittes  to  woric 
with  the  control  commission. 

There  may  be  some  resentment,  In  military 
circles,  against  the  exclusion  of  a  servles 
representative  or  representatives  on  the 
commission.    Some  Army  leaders  believe  that 


Important  piece  of  legislation,  being  the  best       that  the  councU  Is  engaged  In  un-American       commission.   Some  Army  leaders  believe  that 
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full  control  of  the  atom  should  be  vested  In 
tto«  military,  but  that  idea  Implicitly  em- 
phMtaes  only  the  destructive  side  of  atomic 
•BMgy.  A  commission  completely  free  of 
oOcUl  Army  or  Navy  reprcwntation  is  far 
mcn-e  desirable,  far  leas  suspect  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

The  conferees  should  be  congratulated  on 
a  good  Job  well  done.  They  have  left  little 
ground  for  argrmient  against  the  proposed 
form  of  control.  They  are  able  to  present 
to  their  respective  legislative  bodies  a  com- 
mendable bill  that  apparently  has  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  passmg — and  passing  be- 
fore this  sesson  ends. 


JatHce  for  the  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
msrics  In  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  petition  of  the  Lithuanian- 
American  Council: 

jTTsnc*  rot  THE  Baltic  States 

AN  UHCENT  appeal  TO  THI  COVEHNMrNT  OF  THK 
UNITZO  nATIS  or  AMERICA 

Within  a  few  days,  on  the  29th  of  July 
1946.  representatives  of  21  governments  will 
meet  in  Paris  to  discuss  the  peace  treaties  for 
certain  Axis  satellite  nations.  In  view  of 
this;  the  Lithuanian  American  CouncU 
wishes  to  call  to  tl^e  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  following: 

The  neutral  nations  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  Uve.  and  have  been  living  for 
quite  a  long  time,  under  conditions  of  much 
greater  hardship  than  those  which  the  war 
has  imposed  upon  the  Axis  nations  of  Ru- 
mania. Hungary,  and  Bulgaria.  The  three 
Baltic  States  are  occupied  by  the  army  and 
police  forces  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  have  to 
suffer  the  most  cruel  methods  of  oppression 
and  terror  employed  by  the  occupying  power, 
which  endeavors  to  Impose  upon  them  an 
economic  and  social  order  that  is  abhorrent 
to  the  desires  and  traditions  of  their  popu- 
lations. 

In  addition  to  that,  these  three  Baltic  na- 
tions are  being  subjected  by  the  8ovi«|  over- 
lords and  their  hand-picked  quislings  to  the 
ruthless  practice  of  "social  engineering."  con- 
alsting  of  mass  deportations  of  whole  sec- 
tions of  their  populations  considered  to  be 
Inimical  to  the  Soviet  regime,  and  of  colo- 
nisation of  their  lands  by  Russian  and  Mon- 
golian elements  brctight  In  from  diverse 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  effect,  these 
Inhuman  measures  of  the  Invaders  amount  to 
an  attempt  to  destroy  completely  the  three 
ancient  nations  residing  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

And  yet,  whUe  the  victorious  powers  are 
planning  a  peace  conference  for  the  former 
enemy  countries  in  order  to  reopen  for  them 
the  road  to  a  peaceftil  existence  and  develop- 
ment, the  fate  of  the  above-mentioned  Baltic 
nations  Is  being  entirely  ignored. 

The  reports  from  Lithtxanta  reaching  this 
country  Indicate  that  this  Baltic  nation  is  in 
Imminent  danger  of  being  wiped  out  by  the 
SoTtets.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  story  re- 
cently cabled  to  the  American  press  from 
Stockholm.  Sweden: 

"Renewal  of  the  systematic  deportation  of 
Lithuanians  from  their  homeland  to  make 
room  for  the  nation's  resettlement  by 
Russian  families  was  described  here  today 
by  a  Lithuanian  woman  who  escaped  from  the 


country  and  fled  to  southern  Sweden.  She 
said  the  Russians  were  also  removing  Jews. 
Following  is  her  story: 

"  'Rounding  up  of  people  for  deportation 
to  eastern  Russia,  somewhat  diminished  dur- 
ing the  winter,  began  in  earnest  this  sprmg. 
Among  about  350  deportees  from  the  Baltic 
states  arriving  weekly  in  Liepaja  (Llbau) 
concentration  camp,  well  over  one-third  are 
Lithuanians.  Llbau  concentration  camp  is 
one  of  many  the  Russians  have  established  in 
Latvia,  which  they  have  made  into  a  sort  of 
distributing  center  for  deportees.  The  popu- 
lation ol  these  camps  is  slowly  moved  east- 
ward by  the  NKVD  (Russian  secret  police). 
•  •  •  Now  the  NKVD  performs  more 
quiet  y  the  liquidation  begun  by  the  sol- 
diers.    •     •     • 

"'In  Klaipeda  (Memel)  there  is  already  a 
fairly  large  population  of  newly  arrived 
Russians.  These  settlers  open  shops  and 
trade  in  greater  freedom  than  thoy  would  In 
Russia,  as  no  Communist  principles  appear 
to  be  enforced  on  them  by  the  Russian  au- 
thorities. 

"  "The  increase  in  the  Russian  population 
Is  perceptible  in  Kaunas  and  Vllna.     •     •  • 

"  "Life  in  Lithuanian  cities  Is  difficult. 
Nothing  Is  obtainable  In  the  open  market 
against  ration  coupons.  The  black  market  Is 
the  official  market  and  it  is  run  by  Russian 
officials.     •     •     • 

"  "Once  fertile.  Lithuania  is  now  a  desert. 
This  year  there  will  be  no  flax  or  fertilizers 
available.  It  seems  a  deliberate  policy  of  the 
Soviets  to  starve  and  ruin  th*e  country  for, 
like  deportation,  starvation  is  a  method  of 
eliminating  the  native  population  so  it  can 
be  replaced  by  Russians'"  (The  Chicago 
Tribune,  July  1,  1946  ) 

Other  witnesses  who  were  able  to  escape 
from  the  Baltic  countries,  have  similar 
stories  to  tell.  The  situation  evidently  is 
quite  well  known  among  the  Informed  cir- 
cles in  Europe,  as  the  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
made  the  following  statement  in  his  speech 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  5,  1946: 

"The  populations  of  the  Baltic  states  are 
no  longer  recognizable  as  those  which  exist- 
ed before  the  war.  They  have  RuSered  a 
double  liquidation,  both  at  German  hands, 
and  Ru.'jslan  hands"  (Parliamentary  De- 
bates,  vol.   423.   No.   154.) 

In  view  of  these  facts,  can  the  Allied 
powers,  which  fought  the  war  for  the  prin- 
ciples announced  in  the  Atlanti-  Charter, 
remain  passive  and  Indifferent  while  the 
three  Baltic  nations  are  being  wantonly  an- 
nihilated? 

The  victorious  powers  are  under  obligation 
to  look  after  the  welfare  even  of  their 
former  enemies.  In  recognition  of  this 
responsibility,  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  are  striv- 
ing to  supply  food  to  the  people  of  Italy  and 
Germany  and  to  revive  their  economy.  Can 
it  be  that  the  victors  have  a  lesser  obligation 
toward  the  nations  which  did  not  aid  their 
enemies? 

Irrespective  of  what  the  present  rulers  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  might  say  in 
Justification  of  their  acts,  the  Baltic  nations 
are  still.  In  law,  sovereign  and  Independent 
states.  On  July  23,  1940  shortly  after  the 
so-called  elections  to  the  People's  Diets  and 
a  few  days  before  the  Rtisslan-imposed 
quislings  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia 
petitioned  for  admission  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  State  Department  issued  the 
following  statement: 

"During  these  past  few  days  the  devious 
processes  whereunder  the  political  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  of  the  three 
small  Baltic  republics — Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania — were  to  be  deliberately  annihi- 
lated by  one  of  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bors, have  been  rapidly  drawing  to  their 
conclusion. 

"From  the  day  when  the  peoples  of  these 
republics  first  gained  their  Independence  and 
democratic  form  of  goveriunent,  the  people 


of  the  United  States  have  watched  their 
admirable  progress  in  self-government  with 
deep  and  sympathetic  Interest. 

"The  policy  of  this  Government  is  univer- 
sally known. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  op- 
posed to  predatory  activities,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of 
foree  or  by  the  threat  of  force. 

"They  are  likewise  opposed  to  any  form 
of  Intervention  on  the  part  of  one  state, 
however  powerful,  in  the  domestic  concerns 
on  any  other  sovereign  state,  however  weak. 

"These  principles  constitute  the  very 
foundations  upon  which  the  existing  re- 
lationships between  the  twenty-one  sover- 
eign republics  of  the  New  World  rests. 

"The  United  States  will  continue  to  stand 
by  these  principles,  because  of  the  conviction 
of  the  American  people  that  unless  the  dec- 
trine  in  which  these  principles  are  inherent 
once  again  governs  the  relations  between 
Nations,  the  rule  of  reason,  of  Justice  and  of 
law — In  other  words,  the  basis  of  modern 
civilization  Itself — cannot  be  preserved." 
(The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  27, 
1940,  vol.  Ill,  No.  57,  p.  48.) 

During  the  intervening  years  and  on  many 
occasions,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  reaffirmed  its  stand  on  the  matter. 
We  are  proud  that  it  continues  to  adhere  to 
th'.s  fundamental  policy  with  regard  to  small 
nations. 

Tlie  United  States,  ana  many  other  govern- 
ments as  well.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  in  Europe,  continue  to  recognize  the  dip- 
lomatic representatives  and  consular  agents 
of  the  Baltic  States.  Thus,  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  regard  to  the  legal  side 
of  the  problem.  The  rights  and  privileges  en- 
Joyed  by  every  sovereign  nation  which  Is  not 
guilty  of  violating  Its  international  obliga- 
tions or  disturbing  peace,  cannot  rightfully 
be  denied  any  longer  to  Lithuania  or  her 
northern  neighbors.  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Their  desperate  plight  under  foreign  occu- 
pation calls  for  immediate  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Great  Powers  which  have  taken  lipon 
themselves  the  responsibility  for  the  future 
of  Europe 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council,  there- 
fore, urgently  appeals  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  take  proper  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  populations  of  the  Baltic  countries 
from  the  cruelties  and  injustices  they  are 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Invaders. 
In  particular,  we  request  our  Government  to 
see  to  it  that  arbitrary  arrests,  deportations, 
and  executions  of  the  people  of  those  lands 
be  stopped;  that  civil  llbprtles  be  restored  to 
them:  that  the  confiscated  farms,  business 
establishments,  and  other  properties  be  re- 
turned to  their  owners.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  murder,  despoliation,  and  torture  of  in- 
nocent people. 

By  the  pronouncements  in  the  Atlantic 
Chcirter,  the  Common  Declaration  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Yalta  A5;reement,  the 
Great  Powers  promised  to  restore  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  to  those  who  have 
been  forcibly  deprived  of  them,  and  to  let 
every  nation  choose  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  should  be  still 
withheld  from  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia, more  than  a  year  alter  the  cessation 
of  hostUltles  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  use 
the  power  and  influence  of  their  offices  to 
effect  the  removal  of  obstacles  which  prevent 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  sovereignty 
of  the  Baltic  States,  to  wit: 

That  the  Soviet  armies  of  occupation  and 
its  police  force  be  withdrawn  from  their 
territories; 

That  the  conditions  be  brought  about  In 
those  countries  that  wUl  allow  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  deportees  and  refugees 
to  return  to  their  homes  without  danger  to 
their  lives  and  personal  liberty; 
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That,  finally,  the  people  of  Lithuania — as 
well  as  Latvia  and  Estonia — be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  choose  their  governments  by 
free  and  unlettered  elections. 

By  addressing  this  urgent  appeal  to  you, 
we  seek  only  Justice  for  the  small  and  de- 
fenseless nations  which  by  no  fault  of  their 
own  became  tragic  victims  of  the  terrible 
war  and  the  rivalry  of  greed  between  their 
more  powerful  neighbors.  We  fervently  hope 
that  the  United  States  and  its  allies  will  spare 
no  effort  to  redeem  their  pledge,  solemnly 
given  during  the  war,  to  create  a  lasting 
peace  based  on  principles  of  freedom  and 
equality  for  all  nations,  large  and  small. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council  executive  board: 

Leonabo  SiMtrris, 

President. 
Dr.  P.  GRiGArris, 

Secretary. 

MiKAS  VAroTLA, 

Treasurer. 


Veterans'  Housing  Bogs  Down 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  apparently  we  have  too  many 
fingers  in  the  pie.  We  have  too  many 
agencies  and  too  little  work,  and  appar- 
ently a  great  lack  of  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  the  various  Federal 
agencies  and  bureaus.  These  were  de- 
signed to  help  the  veterans,  and  calcu- 
lated to  furnish,  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, housing  for  the  veterans,  who  need 
homes. 

At  Tulsa,  Okla.,  a  deplorable  situation 
exists,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  is 
illustrative  of  what  is  going  on  through- 
out the  Nation.  For  4*/^  months  a  series, 
of  veterans'  temporary  housing  facilities 
has  been  in  process  of  reconstruction  and 
adaptation  for  the  use  as  veterans'  living 
quarters.  But  the  veterans'  housing 
programs  have  bogged  down,  as  is  woe- 
fully illustrated  by  the  resolution  of 
Tulsa  Post,  No.  577,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  adopted  by  that  post  at  its  meeting 
July  25,  1946: 

Whereas  the  city  of  Tulsa  made  applica- 
tion for  housing  units  for  war  veterans 
tlirough  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority, which  application  was  granted  on 
or  about  March  6.  1946,  for  215  housing 
units,  and  a  further  application  for  140 
housing  units  was  granted  on  or  about 
June  9,  1046;  and 

Whereas  a  contract  was  let  to  W.  R.  Grlm- 
shaw  Construction  Co.  to  dismantle  the  first 
allotment  of  215  housing  units  at  Wichita, 
Kans.,  move  and  reconstruct  the  buildings 
in  Tulsa,  and  the  contract  was  negotiated 
without  competitive  bids,  on  a  cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee,  plus  a  percentage  of  the  contrac- 
tor's overhead  agreement;  and 

Whereas  materials  commenced  to  arrive  at 
the  fairgrounds  in  Tulsa  on  atxiut  March  15, 
1946,  and  have  been  in  the  process  of  erec- 
tion since  that  time;  and 

Whereas  Mayor  Olney  P.  Flynn  appointed 
A  committee  to  accept  applications  and  screen 
the  said  applications  for  occupancy  of  the 
veterans'  emergency  housing  units,  and  ap- 
proximately 550  applications  were  accepted 
for  the  initial  allotment  of  housing  units, 
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and  an  order  of  preference  was  set  up  by 
this  committee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Red 
Cross,  and  major  war  veterans'  organiza- 
tions; and, 

Whereas  the  committee  selected  out  of 
the  applications  197  married  veterans  with 
237  children  and  28  expectant  mothers  (plus 
veterans  and  their  families  of  the  Negro  race 
for  occupancy  of  those  housing  units  assigned 
Negro  veterans)  for  occupancy  of  the  hous- 
ing units  at  the  Tulsa  fairgrounds;  and 

Whereas  on  June  6,  1946,  It  was  announced 
In  the  public  press  that  the  veterans'  emer- 
gency housing  project  In  Tulsa  was  to  be 
delayed  Indefinitely  because  of  lack  of  ma- 
terials to  complete  same,  and 

Whereas  on  June  6,  1948,  there  was  ap- 
pointed by  this  post  an  emergency  housing 
committee  with  Instructions  to  do  any  and 
all  things  necessary  within  its  power  to 
cause  an  early  completion  of  the  veterans' 
emergency  housing  project  in  Tulsa  and  to 
work  with  other  war  veterans'  organizations 
to  this  end;   and 

Whereas  the  emergency  housing  commit- 
tee made  an  extensive  Investigation  of  the 
cause  of  the  failure  to  complete  the  veterans' 
emergency  housing  project  made  numerous 
out-of-town  trips  to  various  places  and  in- 
terviewed many  persons,  and  cooperated  with 
other  veterans'  organizations  to  this  end; 
and 

Whereas  the  veterans'  emergency  hotislng 
committee  found: 

1.  That  unless  the  materials  hereinbefore 
listed  (set  forth  in  the  committee's  report) 
are  fovmd  and  made  available,  the  war  vet- 
erans' emergency  housing  project  will  be 
delayed  indefinitely. 

2.  That  the  contractor  had  been  told  by 
Government  agencies  that  the  required  ma- 
terials for  the  projects  would  be  procured 
through  Government  channels  as  needed. 

3.  That  there  is  no  liaison  l>etween  the 
various  Government  agencies,  and  particu- 
larly between  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority,  Civilian  Production  Administra- 
tion, War  Assets  Administration,  Surplvis 
Property  Office,  Army  and  Navy  personnel  In 
charge  of  war  plants,  camps,  and  canton- 
ments. 

4.  That  the  materials  have  not  been  made 
available  to  the  contractor. 

5.  That  where  the  Government  agencies 
such  as  the  Civilian  Productions  Administra- 
tion have  authorized  and  created  local  ad- 
visory committees  recognized  and  established 
organizations  of  war  veterans  have  not  been 
consulted  and  do  not  have  representation  on 
such  committees. 

6.  That  materials  suitable  for  vise  in  vet- 
erans' housing  projects,  such  as  the  one  at 
Tulsa,  have  been  disposed  of  by  Army  and 
Navy  authorities:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  Post  No.  577,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  in  regular  meeting  assembled  at 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  That: 

1.  That  the  findings  of  the  veterans'  emer- 
gency housing  committee  above  set  forth  be 
made  the  findings  of  this  post; 

2.  That  a  representative  of  the  recognized 
and  established  organization  of  war  veterans 
be  added  to  the  local  committee  working  with 
the  Civilian  Production  Administration; 

3.  That  liaison  be  established  between  the 
agencies  charged  with  administering  the 
Federal  public  housing  program  to  the  end 
that  the  materials  salvaged  from  various 
camps  and  defense  plants  and  declared  sur- 
plvis be  channeled  to  the  veterans'  emergency 
housing  program. 

4.  That  salvaged  material  that  can  be  uti- 
lized in  the  veterans'  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram be  channeled  to  the  contractors  award- 
ed contracts  for  the  construction  of  such  vet- 
erans' emergency  housing  earmarked  only  for 
such  use. 

5.  That  all  new  building  materials  stored 
In  Government-owned  or  leased  warehouses 


and  all  salvaged  building  materials  from 
camps  and  defense  plants  l>e  channeled  to 
the  veterans'  housing  program  through  rec- 
ognized and  established  merchants  for  re- 
sale exclvisively  for  the  construction  of  vet- 
erans' homes. 

6.  That  corrective  steps  be  taken  to  coim- 
teract  the  lack  of  interest  and  passive  atti- 
tude prevailing  in  the  Government  agencies 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral public  hovislng  program. 

7.  That  the  findings  of  the  emergency 
housing  committee  of  this  poet  and  this  reso- 
lution l>e  given  the  widest  publicity  possible 
and  that  copies  of  same  be  forwarded  to  all 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  requesting  their  support  and 
assistance  in  rectifying  the  conditions  that 
prevail. 

Adopted  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  this  25th  day  of 
July  1946. 

GrORGE  J.  OVEEMETEK, 

Post  Commander. 
.  Lawrence  Bremt, 

Adjutant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  circumstances  enu- 
merated In  the  foregoing  resolution  are 
enough  to  cause  the  various  Federal  bu- 
reaus charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  homes  for  the  veterans  to  hang 
their  heads  in  shame.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  such  delays,  and  the  disappoint- 
ments which  have  resulted;  nor  for  the 
failure  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
Congress.  The  situation  is  almost  per- 
suasive that  there  has  not  been  an  at- 
tempt in  good  faith  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
and  designed  to  furnish  relief  for  the 
veterans  and  their  families  so  badly  in 
need  of  housing  facilities.  It  simply 
does  not  make  sense  to  see  building  ma- 
terials and  supplies  being  used  for  other 
purposes,  while  these  veterans'  projects 
are  delayed.  If  the  veterans  are  to  be 
housed,  as  Congress  provided  they  should 
be,  these  bureaus  should  channel  the 
materials  to  such  projects.  The  veter- 
ans have  a  right  to  complain,  and  have 
their  plight  exposed  to  the  public.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  bungling  and  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  those  clothed 
with  constituted  authority  in  the  prem- 
ises. 


Congress  Should  Have  Granted  Veterans 
and  Pioneers  Assistance  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

t 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MIlfNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  while 
there  is  overwhelming  sentiment  In  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country  for  the  Gov- 
ernment reorganization  bill,  I  personally 
did  not  like  many  of  the  details  of  it. 

I  felt  that  this  was  not  the  time  to 
make  an  increase  In  the  compensation 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  as  the  (10,- 
000  and  the  $2,500  official  expense  ac- 
coimt  is  suflScient. 

I  would  rather  see  an  increase  In  pen- 
sions given  to  our  worthy  and  needy  pio- 
neers and  old  people.  Furthermore,  we 
could  wait  for  some  time,  as  far  as  these 
congressional  increases  are  concerned, 
until  we  get  closer  to  a  balanced  budget. 


^ 
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Then.  too.  there  are  many  needs  for 
the  veterans  which  must  be  provided. 

It  wouJd  have  been  better  to  wait  until 
another  later  date  to  bring  up  the  mat- 
ter of  congressional  salary  increases, 
even  though  most  people  believe  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  underpaid. 


Relief  f«r  Small  War  Plants 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  a  letter  written  by  the  Honorable 
Harclo  Kkutson  to  the  Honorable  John 
W.  Snyder.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
today. 

Some  months  ago  I  introduced  a  bill 
(H.  R.  6022)  to  grant  relief  to  small  war 
plant  corporations  from  an  executive  or- 
der requiring  certificates  of  necessity 
from  such  plants.  This  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  in 
turn  submitted  the  bill  to  the  Treasury 
Department  for  a  report.  Repeated  re- 
quests have  been  made  for  such  report 
but  to  date  it  ha^  not  been  received. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  ask  the  passage 
of  said  legislation.  The  following  letter 
SUncsts  immediate  relief  which  could  be 
franted  by  the  President.  The  letter 
foUows: 


,  or  THX  Unttio  9TA-res. 
Book  or  RcpmasKNTATivES, 
Wshtnfton.  D.  C.  July  30.  1946. 
Hon.  Jofur  W.  awnsi. 

Secretary  of  tJte  Trtmsury, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

llT  Deas  Um.  Bscmmjamy:  Early  in  the  war 
the  late  President  Rooeevelt  Issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  under  his  War  Powers  Act  requir- 
ing small  contractors  to  secure  certificates  of 
naesMltjr  which  would  enable  tt>em  to  amor- 
tlw  tlMlr  Investments  In  such  war  plants  or 
to  ehacg*  off  the  east  tbmtmot  against  profits. 

The  order  has  never  been  rescinded  and  It 
Is  working  a  definite  hardship  on  many  small 
war  plants  who  do  not  have  large  legal  staffs 
and  perhaps  were  not  aware  of  the  need  for 
sacunag  auch  a  certificate. 

In  order  to  relieve  their  distress  Repre- 
sentative DoNoaao.  of  lllchlgan,  Introduced 
H.  R.  MSB  several  months  ago  and  It  was 
referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
where  no  action  baa  beoi  taken  because  the 
Treasury  has  to  date  failed  to  submit  a  report 
on  this  bill,  notwithstanding  numerous  re- 
quests that  they  do  so. 

It  Is  now  too  late  to  take  action  on  any 
new  legilslation  as  Congress  will  probably  ad- 
journ Friday.  In  view  of  this  situation,  I  am 
going  to  requeat  that  you  be  so  good  as  to 
aOHHt  to  the  President  that  he  revoke  the 
order  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
letter  in  order  to  give  immediate  relief  to 
hundreds.  If  not  thousands,  of  small  war 
plants  which  may  be  put  out  of  business  be- 
catise  of  their  failure  to  secure  a  certificate 
of  necessity.  Such  action  would  grant  real 
mIM  and  enable  many  of  them  to  stay  in 


With  personal  regards  and  t>est  wishes,  I 
am. 
Tours  sincerely. 


Fortiier  Footsteps  on  the  Pathway  to 
Enduring  World  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS* 
or 

HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

or  cAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  unanimous 
consent  having  been  graciously  extended 
me  so  to  do.  I  herewitli  make  brief  com- 
ment and  insert  in  connection  therewith 
a  chronological  list  of  principal  inter- 
national conferences  in  which  the  United 
States  has  participated  during  the  period 
from  January  1.  1945,  to  and  including 
June  1846.     This  list  was  prepared  by 
the  very  prompt  and  very  able  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  I  again  have  occasion  to 
thank  the  Library  of  Congress  for  their 
cooperation  jn   this   important   matter. 
Heretofore  on  occasions  the  Library  of 
Congress,  at  my  request,  has  likewise  fur- 
nished me  with  a  chronological  list  of 
such  international  conferences  in  which 
the  United  States  has  participated  in  the 
period  preceding  my  request  for  these 
lists.    This  valuable  and  inspiring  infor- 
mation and  data  has  been  heretofore 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concres- 
sioNAt  Record.    To  complete  the  Record 
therefore,  down  to  date,  I  have  pleasure 
in  inserting  the  list  hereinafter  set  forth. 
This  day  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  was  privileged  to  make 
brief  comment  on  the  fact  of  the  beirin- 
ning  on  yesterday  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence of  the  21  nations  at  Paris,  France; 
and  to  call  to  your  attention  also  the 
very  significant  and  appropriate  send- 
off  given  our  distingtiished  Secretary  of 
State.  James  Byrnes,  when  he  left  Wash- 
ington a  couple  of  days  before  this  epic- 
making  peace  conference  in  Paris.    Dis- 
tinguished Senators,  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republicar  Parties,  as  well  as 
distinguished  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,    the   President   of   the 
United  States,  Cabinet  officers,  top-rank- 
ing   governmental    administrators,    ad- 
mirals, generals,  and  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  twth  men   and  women, 
civilians  by  the  thousands,  with  the  wav- 
ing of  flags  and  the  cordial  salute  of 
trumpets  and  the  playing  of  inspiring 
patriotic  music — these  all  joined  in  send- 
ing our  Secretary  of  State  in  a  hopeful, 
inspired,    prayerful    attitude    to    Paris. 
How  significant  it  is  that  bipartisan  sup- 
port cordially  and  sincerely  wishes  this 
conference  abundant  success.    How  dif- 
ferent it  is  from  some  times  past  in  our 
Nation's  history.   Thank  God  that  selfish 
and  ostrichlike  isolationism  is  no  longer 
prevalent  or  j»aramount  in  our  Halls  of 
Congress — sufficient  enough  to  hold  back 
the  fact  that  we  must  either  live  as  a 
world  neighborhood  or  we  will  not  live  at 
all.    This  morning  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  I  respectfully  urged  every  Member 
of  Congress  to  work  for  peace  and  to  pray 
unceasingly.   I  also  urged  that  each  of  us 
do  our  dead  level  best  for  our  constitu- 
ents in  our  respective  districts — ^to  think 
rightly  and  pray  sincerely  that  this  Paris 
Peace  Conference  will  find  common  ac- 


cord to  the  end  that  men  shall  endur- 
ingly  live  in  terms  of  peace— instead  of  in 
terms  of  fear  of  sudden  atomic  destruc- 
tion. 

This  list,  together  with  the  others  the 
Library   of  Congress   supplied   me   and 
which  have  been  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Appendix  by  me  dur- 
ing the  last  18  months,  should  convince 
us  of  the  fact  that  never  before  in  re- 
corded history  have  there  been  so  many 
nations  of  the  world  holding  so  many  in- 
ternational  conferences    among    them- 
selves on  the  subject  of  common  concern, 
worry,  fears,  and  stresses  among  men 
of   different   nationalities:    of   different 
faiths;  of  different  political  idealogies;  of 
different  ways  of  living:  of  different  ways 
of  economic  control  and  social  philoso- 
phies.  I  have  a  very  definite  feeling  from 
what  I  read  and  learn  from  the  world's 
present  economic  status  and  history  that 
probably  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
enduring    world    peace    and    of    world 
neighborhood  progress,  stabilized  and  co- 
operative  effort,   and   common   under- 
standing and  good  will  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  at  this  time  is  the  un- 
toward and  present  unbalance   In  our 
world  neighborhood.    Never  before  have 
we  been  forced  to  live  as  such  close  neigh- 
bors.   Never  again  will  we  live  as  far 
from  the  other  nations  of  the  world  as 
we  live  this  day.     Transportation  de- 
velopment, scientific  research,  technical 
improvements,  and  atomic  energy  have 
catapulted  us  into  either  a  world  catas- 
trophe or  a  world  neighborhood  or  a 
world  neighborhood  of  nations.    America 
has  her  present  destiny  which  is  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  and  to  discharge 
with  honor  and  dispatch  America's  full 
obligation,  responsibility,  and  privilege 
to  a  determination  of  which  choice  the 
world  shall  make.     With  reliable  facts 
and  figures  to  our  attention  that  prot)-{ 
ably  about  two-thirds  of  the  world's  pop- 
•  ulation  ordinarily  lives  in  poverty  and 
Ignorance,  and  that  this  percentage  of 
the  world's  people  cannot  well  produce 
either  enough  to  eat  or  enough  to  wear 
or  enough  to  house  themselves  decent- 
ly—and with  the  immediate  and  intimate 
presence  of  atomic  energy  and  fissionabU; 
materials  ever  in  our  midst;  and  with 
the  probability  that  it  is  no  secret  to  anj 
of  the  major  nations  of  the  world— I  say 
it  is  encouraging  and  heartening  that  th<; 
Paris  Peace  Conference  Is  now  in  prog- 
ress, and  that  these  161  chronologicall.v 
listed    international    conferences    havo 
been  recently  held  as  set  forth  in  this 
list  from  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  leads  me  t<f  say  very 
sincerely— even  though  very  briefly— that 
the  heart  of  America  must  not  think  for 
a  moment  of  being  discouraged  or  dis- 
heartened on  account  of  any  present 
world  condition  which  seems  to  indicate 
great  difficulty  in  and  problems  about 
concerted  action  in  either  this  Paris  peace 
conference — or  any  other  conference 
amongst  the  world  nations.  For,  It  seems 
to  me  that  evidence  conclusively  proves 
that  the  world  nations  are  getting  to- 
gether for- they  know  they  must  get  on 
their  knees  in  humility  and  concerted 
thinking  together;  lest  they  are  forced 
to  deal  in  the  immediate  future  as  tte 
aborigines  dealt,  to  wit:  to  kill  other 
humans  first  lest  they  themselves  are 
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killed  by  other  humans.  Therefore,  let  us 
take  heart  as  we  are  conscious  of  these 
International  conferences  having  been 
held,  and  the  minds  of  the  world  directed 
to  a  common  solution  of  world  neighbor- 
hood problems. 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  startling  or  flnal 
agreement  has  not  been  made  on  all  of 
the  subject  matters  of  the  conference  at 
all  discouraging  to  me.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  no  American  will  allow  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  mental  fear  or  hazard  or 
stress  or  strain  in  these  strenuous,  trying 
times  of  reconversion  of  this  world  from 
the  greatest  devastating  war  in  the  world 
history.  We  must  keep  our  heads  up  and 
our  hearts  and  spirits  attuned  with  the 
Infinite.  We  must  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground — patriotic,  devoted,  sensible,  and 
sound — tolerant  of  all  sincere  purposes  of 
sincere  people,  where  ever  they  are  in  the 
world.  We  must  dedicate  our  renewed 
strength  to  the  cause  of  unity  of  action  as 
a  nation  to  the  end  that  none  of  those 
who  have  died  shall  have  done  so  in  vain, 
on  account  of  any  lack  of  purpose  or 
power  or  work  on  our  part. 
Chronological  List  or  Principal  Interna- 
tional Conferences  in  Which  the  United 
States  Participated  Dxtring  Period  Jan- 
uary 1,  1945.  to  June  30.  1946 

(Listed  at  the  request  of  Representative 
Cltee  Dotle  of  California) 

1.  Thirteenth  session  of  the  Joint  Mari- 
time Commission  of  the  International  Labor 
OCace,  London.  England,  January  8  to  Janu- 
ary 12.  1945 

2.  Ninety-fourth  session  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  International  Labor  Ofllce,  Lon- 
don, England.  January  25  to  January  31.  1945. 

3.  The  Crimea  Conference,  Yalta;  Febru- 
ary 4  to  February  12,  1945. 

4.  Inter-American  Conference  of  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace.  Mexico.  D.  P.,  Mexico, 
February  21  to  March  8.  1945. 

5.  Fourth  meeting  of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee.  Washington, 
D.  C.  April  2  to  April  14.  1945. 

6.  United  Nations  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Organization,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
April  25  to  June  26.  194S. 

7.  Ninety-fifth  sewlon  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Internatiooal  Labor  OfBce.  Que- 
bec, Canadn.  June  21  to  June  28.  1945. 

8.  International  Medical  Congress,  Tehe- 
ran. Iran,  July  1  to  July  9,  1915. 

9.  Tripartite  Conference  Of  Berlin  (Pots- 
dem),  Berlin,  Germany,  July  17  to  Augtist  2. 
1945. 

10.  Meeting  of  the  Permanent  Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee  on  Social  Sscurity,  Mexico, 
D.  P..  Mexico,  July  23  to  July  28.  1945. 

11.  Third  Inter- American  Conference  on 
Agriculture.  Caracas,  Venezuela,  July  24  to 
August  7,  1945. 

12.  Allied  Control  Council  for  Germany. 
First  meet'r!':  Berlin,  Germany,  July  30,  1945 
(continuous). 

13.  Commonwealth  and  Empire  Confer- 
ence on  Radio  for  Civil  Aviation  (CERCA). 
London,  England,  Demonstrations:  July  26, 
1945.   Sessions:  August  7  to  August  20.  1S45. 

14.  Third  session  of  the  Council  of  the  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration  of 
the  United  Nations,  London,  England,  Au- 
gust 7  to  August  25.  1945. 

15.  Conference  of  Experts  on  Tangier,  Paris, 
Prance,  August  10,  to  August  31.  1945. 

16.  First  meeting  of  the  Interim  Council 
of  the  Provisional  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Orr:anlzation.  Montreal,  Canada,  August 
15.  1945   (continuous). 

17.  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations.  August  16  to  November  23,  1945, 
London,  England. 


18.  First  annual  International  Film  (in- 
gress. Jointly  with  Third  International  Film 
Week  observance.  Basel,  Switzerland,  August 
30  to  September  8,  1945. 

19.  Meeting  of  the  International  Sugar 
Council,  London,  England,  August  31.  1945. 

20.  Meeting  of  the  International  Wheat 
Council,  London,  England,  August  31  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1945. 

21.  Third  Inter- American  Conference  on 
Radio.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  September  3  to 
September  27,  1945. 

22.  Special  meeting  of  the  International 
Council  of  the  American  International  Insti- 
tute for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  San- 
tiago, ChUe,  September  9  to  September  15, 
1945. 

23.  First  Inter-American  Congress  on  So- 
cial Service,  Santiago,  Chile,  September  9  to 
Septemljer  15,  1945. 

24.  International  Conference  on  Child  War 
Victims.  Zurich.  Switzerland,  September  10 
to  September  20,  1945. 

25.  International  Study  Week  for  Child 
War  Victims.  Zurich.  Switzerland,  September 
10  to  September  20,  1945. 

26.  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  London, 
England,  September  10  to  October  2,  1946. 

27.  First  meeting  of  the  Allied  Control 
Commission  for  A\istrla,  Vienna,  Austria, 
September  11.  1945  (continuous).  (Bstab- 
llshcd  August  S,  1945.) 

28.  Conference  on  ClvUlan  Radio  Frequen- 
cies, London,  England,  September  17  to  Sep- 
tember 21.  1945. 

29.  Anglo-American  Negotiation  on  Petro- 
leum. London.  England.  September  17  to  Sep- 
tember 24,  1945. 

30.  Conference  on  European  Pood  and  Ag- 
riculture Statistics.  London.  England,  Sep- 
tember 17  to  September  22.  1945. 

31.  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Conference,  Ot- 
tawa. Canada.  September  18  to  September  19, 
1945. 

32.  United  States-Belgium  discussion  with 
regard  to  finance  and  trade  Washington, 
D.  C.  September  10  to  October  20.  1945. 

33.  Conference  of  European  Expert*  on 
Seeds.  Brussels.  Belgium.  October  9  to  Oc- 
tober 11.  1945. 

34.  Governing  Body:  International  La1>or 
OfBce.  Ninety-sixth  Session.  Paris,  France, 
October  10  to  October  14.  1945. 

35.  International  Labor  Conference,  twen- 
ty-seventh session.  Paris,  France,  October  16 
to  November  6.  1945. 

36.  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  Pint  Session  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Quebec  City.  October  16  to  November 
1,  1945. 

37  Far  Eastern  Advisory  Commission  (re- 
placed by  Far  Eastern  Commission),  Wash- 
ln<Tton,  D.  C,  October  30  to  December  26, 
1945. 

38.  United  Nations  Conference  for  the  Es- 
tablishment of  an  Educational  and  Ciiltural 
Organization.  LonC.on.  England,  November 
1  to  November  16,  1945. 

39.  Governing  Body:  International  Labor 
OCace.  Ninety-seventh  Session.  Paris,  Prance, 
November  6  and  November  7.  1945. 

40.  United  Nations  Reparations  Confer- 
ence. Paris  France,  November  9  to  December 
21.  1945. 

41.  First  Meeting  Inter- American  Econom- 
ic and  Social  Council  (continuous)  (estab- 
lished August  29.  1945),  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  15.  1945. 

42.  Preparatory  Technical  Maritime  Con- 
ferenca,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  November  15 
to  December  1,  1945. 

43.  First  meeting  of  Timber  Subcommittee 
of  EECE,  London,  England,  November  16, 
1945. 

44.  Rubber  Study  Group  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Urlted 
States,  London,  England,  November  19  to  No- 
vember 23.  1945. 

45.  Conference  on  Regulations  of  Whaling, 
London.  England,  November  20  to  November 
26.  1949. 


46.  Timber  Working  Group  of  Timber  Sub- 
committee of  EECE,  London,  England,  No- 
vember 21.  1946. 

47.  United  States-British  Commonwealth 
Telecommunications  Conference,  Hamilton, 
Bermuda,  November  22  to  December  4.  1945. 

48.  First  session  International  Military 
Tribunal  (continuous),  (established  August 
8,  1945),  Nuremberg,  Germany,  November  20, 
1945. 

49.  International  Seed  Conference,  The 
Hague,  Netherlands,  November  22.  1945. 

60.  United  Nations  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion. London.  England.  November  23  to  De- 
cember 23.  1945. 

51.  Second  Pan  American  Ophthalmology 
Congress.  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  November 
26  to  December  2,  1945. 

52.  Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions,  London,  England,  December  4  and  5, 
1945. 

53.  Industrial  Committee  on  Coal  Mining. 
International  Labor  Organization,  London, 
England,  December  5  to  December  13,  1945. 

54.  Meeting  of  Subcommittee  on  Study  of 
Joint  Causes  of  Death,  Washington,  D.  C, 
December  10  to  December  12,  1945. 

65.  Meeting  of  the  executive  committee. 
International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics. London,  England,  December  10  to 
December  17,  1945. 

56.  Third  meeting  of  the  Mexican-United 
States  Agricultiiral  Commission,  varlo\is 
places  In  Mexico,  December  10  to  December 
17.  1945. 

57.  Joint  Anglo-American  Committee  of 
Inquiry  on  Palestine  and  European  Jews 
(continuous),  various  places,  December  10, 
1945. 

58.  United  States  participation  on  pro- 
visional basis  of  first  postwar  meetiiigs  of 
International  Commission  for  the  Rhine 
River  (first  meeting:  November  20.  1945), 
Strasburg,  Germany.  December  12.  1945. 

59.  Industrial  Committee  on  Inland  Trans- 
port. International  labor  organization,  Lon- 
don. England.  December  13  to  21.  1945. 

60.  Second  annual  meeting  American 
Soviet  Medical  Society.  PhlladelphU.  Pa.. 
December  15.  1945. 

61.  Big  Three  Foreign  Ministers'  Confer- 
ence, Moscow,  Russia,  December  16  to  26,  1946. 

62.  Canada-United  States  meeting,  Ottawa. 
Canada.  December  17  to  19.  1946. 

63.  Caribbean  Commission  (replaced 
Anglo-American  Caribbean  CommlMlon ) , 
Washington.  D.  C,  December  30.  1948. 

64.  Allied  Control  Commission  for  Rumania 
(continuoxis),  Bucharest,  Rumania,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1945. 

65.  Far  Eastern  Commission  (replaced  Far 
Eastern  Advisory  Commission),  Washington 
and  Pacific  region,  December  26,  1946. 

66.  Allied  Council  for  Japan,  Tokyo,  De- 
cember 26.  1945. 

67.  Secretary  of  State  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Washington,  D.  C,  January 
7,  1946. 

68.  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute,  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Brazil,  January  7  to  11,  1946. 

69.  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters (continuous).  London,  England,  Janu- 
ary 10,  1946. 

70.  First  part  of  the  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  (concurrent  meetings 
of  the  Security,  Economic  and  Social,  and 
Trusteeship  Councils),  London,  England, 
January  10  to  15,  1946 

71.  Discussions  between  United  States  of 
America  and  Cuba  regarding  proposals  for 
North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Con- 
ference, Habana,  Cuba,  January  13,  1946. 

72.  First  meeting  of  Allied  Mission  to  ob- 
serve the  Greek  elections.  Washington,  D.  C, 
January  14  to  15.  1946. 

73.  Meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Forestry 
Committee,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  January 
14  to  January  24,  1946. 
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T«.  CiTll  Aviation  Conferenc*  (United 
8utc«  and  United  Ingdom),  Hamilton.  Ber- 
muda. January  15  to  February  11.  1946. 

76.  InternaUonal  Textile  Group  (United 
States  of  America.  United  Kingdom.  China, 
and  India).  Tokyo.  Japan.  January  15,  liK6. 

76.  Seed  Subcommittee  of  the  Emergency 
Bconomlc  Committee  for  Europe.  Tbe  Hagiw, 
Holland.  January  17  to  January  19.  1046. 

77.  First  meeting  of  the  Sectirlty  CoxincU 
of  the  United  Natlona.  London.  England, 
January  17  to  February  15,  1946. 

78.  Conference  Committee  on  Constitu- 
tlonal  QueaUon.  International  Labor  Organi- 
sation. London.  England.  January  21  to  Feb- 
ruary 18.   1946. 

79.  Pourteentl)  •eflBion  of  tbe  International 
Technical  Committee  of  Aeral  Legal  Experts 
(CITBJA) .  Paris.  Prance,  January  aa  to  Jan- 
uary 99.  1M6. 

•0.  First  meeting  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  of  the  United  Nations.  London, 
Aagland.  Jauary  23  to  February  18. 1946 

•I.  International  Cotton  Study  Group 
(subcommittee  of  the  International  Advisory 
Oommlttee).  Washington.  D.  C.  January  24 
to  V^raary  18.  1946. 

82.  Meeting  of  economic  counselors.  Paris, 
Tnnce.  Jantiary  28  to  February  2.  1946. 

83.  International  Development  Works 
Oommlttee  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganlaatlon,  Montreal.  Canada,  January  28  to 
PMmiary  a.  1946. 

84  Preparatory  Commission  of  the 
UKBBOO.  London.  England,  February  1.  1948. 

85.  Second      North      American      Regional 
itlng  Engineering  Conference.  Wash- 

I,  D.  C,  Fsbruary  4  to  Febniary  25, 
1048. 

86.  United  Maritime  Authority.  London, 
ttifland.  February  4  to  February  11,  1946. 

87.  International  Stigar  Cotmcil.  London, 
■Bfland.  February  5.  1946. 

88.  First  Philatelic  Exhibition  In  Cairo, 
Wgjpt.  February  8  to  March  8.  1946. 

88.  Subcommittee  for  the  SttJdy  of  the 
Joint  Causes  of  Death.  Washington,  D.  C, 
Vabruary  11  to  February  13,  1946. 

90.  Meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commlaalon 
of  the  UKSBCO.  London,  England,  February 
11  to  February  13.  1946. 

91.  Second  Seaalon  of  West  Indian  Confer- 
tnee,  8t.  Tbomaa.  Virgin  Islands.  February  21 
to  March  la,  1948. 

92.  Conference  of  tbe  Directors  of  the 
Internatlonai  Meteoroloflcal  Ocgaolaatlon 
(extraordinary  meeting).  London.  England, 
February  26  to  March  3. 1946. 

03.  Conference  to  discuss  Middle  East 
Trunk  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Network, 
Cairo.  Egypt.  February  35.  1948. 

94.  Extraordinary  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  InternaUonal  Conference  of  Meteoro- 
logical Organlxatlon,  London.  England.  Feb- 
ruary as  to  March  a.  1946. 

95.  Agricultural  Survey  Mission  to  the 
Middle  Bast.  London,  Paris,  Cairo,  February 
28.  1048. 

96.  Meeting  of  the  Interim  Committee  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Rome.  Italy.  February  28.  1946. 

97.  American-Canadian  Ctistoms  Meeting, 
Washington.  D.  C.  February  28.  1946. 

98.  Ninth  International  Conference  on 
education,  Geneva.  Switzerland.  March  4  to 
March  9. 1946. 

OS.  ProTlalonal  International  CivU  Avia- 
tion Organization.  North  Atlantic  Area  Route 
Service  Organization  Conference  (first  of  a 
series  of  regional  conferences).  Dublin,  Eire, 
March  4  to  March  27.  1946. 

100.  Seventh  Assembly  of  the  International 
Astronomical  Union.  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
March  7  to  March  12.  1946. 

101.  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  Wilmington  Island,  near 
Savannah.  Ga..  March  8  to  March  18.  1946. 

103.  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  Wilming- 


ton Island,  near  Savannah,  Ga..  March  8  to 
March  18.  1946. 

103.  Nineteenth  meeting  of  tbe  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Intergo\-emmental  Com- 
mittee on  Refugees,  London.  England,  lilarch 
12.  1946  (for  1  day). 

104.  Meeting  of  the  American.  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  the  Protection  of 
Childhood.  Montevideo,  March  14  to  March 
16.  1946. 

106.  Fourth  seoaion  of  the  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  Idarch 
15  to  March  29.  1946. 

105.  Negotiations  with  Switzerland  con- 
cerning German  external  property,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  March  18  to  May  26,  1946. 

107.  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations:  Meeting  of  the  Technical 
Preparatory  Committee  to  prepare  an  agenda 
for  the  International  Health  Organization, 
Parts,  France.  March  18,  1946. 

108.  Second  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J..  March  19  to  March  23.  1946. 

IC9.  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  New  York,  N.  Y..  March 
20.  1946. 

110.  North  Sea  Fisheries  Conference  (still 
In  session  as  of  April  1.  1946).  London,  Eng- 
land. March  25.  1946. 

111.  Meeting  of  the  MUitary  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
March  25.  1946. 

112.  Meeting  of  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  New  York.  N.  Y..  March 
as.   1946. 

113.  Special  UNRRA  Committee  ct  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  At- 
lantic City.  N.  J..  March  25,  1946. 

114.  Meeting  of  the  Permanent  Commit- 
tee of  the  Internatlonai  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, Rome.  Italy.  March  28.  1946. 

115.  Double  taxation  discussions  (United 
States-Prance),  Washington,  O.  C,  March 
28,  1946. 

116.  Financial  negotiations  (United  Sutes- 
France).  Washington.  D.  C,  March  28.  1948. 

117.  Third  Congress  of  American  Sutes 
Members  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation. Mexico,  D.  F..  AprU  1,  1946. 

118.  Meeting  of  the  Air  Navigation  and 
Air  Transport  Committees  of  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(FICAO),  Mdnueal,  Canada,  April  1,  1948. 

119.  Meeting  of  tbe  Executive  Committee 
of  tbe  Pan  American  Inatttute  at  Geography 
and  HUtory.  Mexico,  D.  F..  April  1-10,  1048. 

lao.  PICAO  Council  Meeting,  Montreal, 
Canada.  April  2-16,  1946. 

121.  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  (under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Emer- 
gency Economl-;  Committee  for  Europe), 
London.  England,  April  3-6,  1946. 

122.  Fifth  Pan  American  Railway  Congress. 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  April  6.  1946. 

123.  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons,  London, 
England,  April  8.  1946. 

124.  Cotton  Standards  Conference,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  April  8.  1946. 

125.  Meeting  of  the  Central  Rhine  Com- 
misaion.  Strasbourg,  Germany,  April  10-12, 
1946. 

126.  FAO  Meeting  of  Sclentiflc  and  Statis- 
tical Experts,  London,  England,  April  10-20, 
1946. 

127.  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Euro- 
pean Central  Inland  Transport  Organization. 
London.  England,  April  12.  1946. 

128.  Meeting  of  the  Permanent  Council  of 
the  Internatlonai  Congress  of  Anthropologi- 
cal and  Ethnological  Sciences,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land. AprU  12-15.  1946. 

139.  Various  Meetings  at  the  Employment 
and  EcontHnic  Commission,  Human  Rights 
Commission.  Statistical  Commission.  Tempo- 
rary Social  Commission.  Temporary  Trans- 
port and  Communications  Commission,  Com- 
mission on  Women,  oX  the  Economic  and 


Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  AprU  Ifi,  1948. 

130.  Industrial  Committee  on  Iron  and 
Steel  of -the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, Cleveland,  OhlJ,  April  23-29,  1946. 

131.  Second  Regional  Organization  Confer- 
ence on  the  PICAO  European  Area  Routo 
Service.  Paris.  April  23.  1946. 

132.  Meeting  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Penal 
and  Penitentiary  Commlasiou,  Bern,  Swit- 
zerland, April  24,  1946. 

133.  Meeting  of  the  Permanent  Committee 
of  the  International  Office  of  Public  Health, 
Parts.  France.  Aprtl  24  to  May  6, 1946. 

134.  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  Big 
Fotir,  Paris,  Prance.  April  25,  1946. 

135.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Inter-American  Indian  Insti- 
tute, Mexico,  D.  P.,  April  1946. 

136.  Negotiations  with  Swed  ;n  of  German 
external  property  (safehaven),  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  1946. 

137.  Meeting  of  the  Bconomlc  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  April  1946. 

138.  Industrial  Committee  on  Metal  Trades 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  May  2,  1946. 

139.  Fifth  meeting  of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee.  Washington, 
D.  C.  May  7  to  May  14.  1946. 

140.  Informal  international  meeting  of 
Radio  and  Radar  Aids  to  Marine  Navigatlor, 
London.  England.  Ma^  7  to  May  22.  1946. 

141.  Conference  of'^Instltutes  of  Bconomlc 
Research,  Paris,  France,  May  11  to  May  Id, 
1946. 

142.  Preliminary  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  International  Labor  Office.  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  May  14.  1946. 

143.  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements for  Consultation  with  Nongov- 
ernmental Organizations  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Cotmcll  of  the  United  Natlonn. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1946. 

144.  FAO:  Special  meeting  on  Urgent  Food 
Problems.  Washington,  D.  C.  May  20  to  May 
28,  1946. 

145.  Council  meeting  of  the  PICAO.  Mon- 
treal. Canada,  May  21,  1046. 

146.  First  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Assembly 
of  the  PICAO,  Montreal,  Canada,  May  31  to 
June  7,  1946. 

147.  Ninety-eighth  session  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  International  Labor  OAcc, 
Montreal,  Canada,  May  23  to  May  38,  1940. 

148.  Conference  on  Constitutional  Ques- 
tions of  the  International  Labor  Office.  Mon- 
treal. Canada,  May  23  to  May  28,  1046. 

149.  Assembly  of  the  International  College 
of  Surgeons,  Llipa,  Peru.  May  24  to  May  37, 
1946. 

150.  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Nego- 
tiations with  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, New  York.  N.Y„  May  34  to  June  31,  1946. 

151.  Second  session  of  the  Economic  end 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  May  24  to  June  21.  1946. 

152.  Discussions  relative  to  the  posslbln 
revision  of  International  conventions  ap- 
plicable to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  Geneva.  Switzerland.  May  through  June 
1946. 

153.  Inter- American  Conference  of  Experts 
on  Copyright.  Washington,  D.  C,  June  1  to 
June  22,  1946. 

164.  Meeting  of  the  North  American  Re- 
gional Broadcasting  Engineering  Oommlttee. 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  3  to  June  7,  1946. 

155.  International  meeting  of  Criminal 
Policy  Commission,  Brtissels,  Belgium,  Juno 
3  to  June  6,  1946. 

166.  Twenty-eighth  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  (maritime  session), 
Seattle.  Wash.,  Jtme  6  to  June  29.  1936. 

157.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations.  New  York,  N.  T.,  Jime 
14-     .  1946. 

158.  First  meeting  of  the  United  Maritimfl 
Consultative  Council,  Amsterdam,  Nether- 
lands. June  18  to  June  25,  1946. 
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159.  Conference  on  International  Health 
Organization,  New  York,  N.  Y..  Jime  19  to 
July  21.  1946. 

160.  Discussions  regarding  air-transport 
agreement  between  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico. Mexico,  D.  F.,  June  24  to  July  25.  1946. 

161.  Caribbean  Tourist  Conference,  New 
York,  N.  Y..  June  1946. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  J.  McGLINCHEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  McGLINCHEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
smoke  of  battle  over  OPA  has  cleared 
away  and  we  have  a  price-control  law. 
But  the  facts  of  the  deliberate  sabotage 
of  this  vital  program  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  our  people  so  that 
they  will  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
weak,  crippled  measure  which  the  Presi- 
dent felt  compelled  to  approve. 

Aided  by  a  group  of  lobbyists,  with 
millions  of  dollars  back  of  them,  the  Re- 
publican Congressmen,  ignoring  the  dis- 
tress which  higher  prices  will  bring  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  em- 
ployed every  means  at  their  command 
to  bring  about  the  death  of  OPA.  In 
that  they  failed.  But  they  did  succeed 
in  taking  out  most  of  its  teeth. 

I  believe  in  enacting  legislation  which 
will  provide  essential  justice  to  all  of  our 
people  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  our 
future  national  security.  I  believe  that 
effective  price  control  should  have  been 
continued  for  another  year,  and  voted 
Bccordingly,  and  Judging  from  the  thou- 
sands of  letters  and  telegrams  which 
have  poured  into  Washington  during  re- 
cent weeks,  the  great  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  believes  likewise.  Various 
pressure  Rroups.  however,  expect  to 
profit  by  Inflation  at  the  expense  of  the 
millions  of  our  citizens  who  sacrificed  to 
buy  bonds  during  the  war.  Beginning 
several  months  ago,  these  groups  have 
waged  a  steady  battle  for  the  removal  of 
price  control,  and  the  seeds  of  their 
propaganda  fell  on  fertile  soil  when 
planted  with  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  v;ho  were  ready 
and  willing  to  undertake  the  Job  of 
emasculating  the  price-control  law. 

Under  the  new  law  many  changes  will 
be  made.  More  and  more  products  will 
be  freed  of  price  controls,  and  decontrol 
will  come  faster  and  faster. 

As  prices  rise,  the  tendency  will  be  to 
blame  the  party  in  power,  whereas  the 
fault  lies  directly  with  the  Republican 
Party  and  a  few  Democratic  members 
from  the  South.  When  people  are  irri- 
tated and  unhappy  over  the  national  out- 
look, their  tendency  is  to  vote  against 
whoever  is  in  office.  In  the  coming  elec- 
tion. I  sincerely  trust  that  they  will  profit 
by  the  tragic  experience  through  which 
our  country  passed  as  a  result  of  electing 
a  Republican  Congress  following  World 
War  I  and  repeating  that  mistake  in  sub- 
sequent elections.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  misery  and  distress  suffered  by  the 
millions  of  our  plain  people  through  the 


Hoover  depression.  Even  the  grim  war 
years  have  not  erased  those  memoiies 
from  our  minds. 

Consumers  and  businessmen  alike 
should  realize  that  the  Government  has 
been  exerting  every  effort  to  safegu;ird 
their  earnings  and  savings  by  stabilizing 
prices  and  that,  despite  the  greatest  in- 
flationary pressure  the  country  has  ever 
known,  under  OPA  a  relatively  stable 
price  level  and  a  sound  economy  have 
been  maintained. 

Any  weakness  in  price  control  as  it 
existed  prior  to  June  30  was  in  its  ad- 
ministration and  not  in  the  law.  In- 
justices have  occurred  in  some  instances, 
especially  in  the  operation  of  rent  con- 
trol, but  greater  injustices  became  evi- 
dent immediately  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  law  on  June  30.  R2cently.  a  dis- 
tressed woman  called  at  my  Philadelphia 
office  to  solicit  my  advice  in  a  rent  prob- 
lem. She  was  the  mother  of  three 
veterans.  Her  daughter  had  served  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  This  girl  is  now 
an  invalid.  Immediately  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  price-control  law  on  June 
30.  the  mother  received  a  30-day  notice  of 
eviction.  As  stated,  she  is  the  mother  of 
not  only  one  but  three  veterans,  one  an 
invalid.  They  are  people  of  limited 
means,  and  their  outlook  was  dismal  in- 
deed as  due  to  the  present  housing  short- 
age they  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 

The  Republican  Governor  of  our  State 
might  have  had  the  foresight  to  call  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  to  act  on 
rent  control  as  had  been  done  by  the 
governors  of  other  States.  Instead, «  hen 
distressed  citizens  appealed  to  him  to 
take  this  step  he  replied  by  suggesting 
that  they  write  to  their  Congressman, 
Again,  the  same  old  story  of  buck-pass- 
ing, a  typical  illustration  of  the  do- 
nothing  policy  for  which  the  Republican 
Party  is  renowned.  The  city  council  of 
Philadelphia  finally  made  a  half-hearted 
effort  to  remedy  the  local  situation  by 
acting  on  a  rent  regulation  and  referring 
it  to  the  city  solicitor  to  determine  its 
legality.  Another  example  of  the  policy 
of  inaction  and  indolence  which  charac- 
terizes the  Republican  Party,  and  an- 
other example  of  hypocrisy  becaiLse  while 
the  Republican  Party  in  Philadelphia,  in 
Its  efforts  to  deceive  the  people,  was  giv- 
ing lip  service  to  rent  control,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  Washington  through  its 
Republican  Congressmen  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  elsewhere  was  voting  not  only 
a|?ainst  rent  control,  but  also  against 
price  control  of  commodities. 


Terminal  Leave  Pay  for  Enlisted  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  LYLII.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  urge  the  House  to  vote  for  a 
cash  settlement  in  lieu  of  terminal  leave 
pay  for  enlisted  personnel. 

Throughout  this  session  of  Congress  I 
have  felt  that  it  would  be  more  proper, 


more  useful,  and  more  acceptable  to  the 
personnel  involved  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  vote  and  pay  adjusted  compen- 
sation for  enlisted  personnel  rather  than 
terminal  leave  pay.  This  would  have  off- 
set their  failure  to  receive  leave  pay  and 
would  have  adjusted  the  inequities  of 
their  present  pay  without  making  such 
an  issue  the  subjsct  of  future  political 
battles.  This  is,  in  my  Judgment,  an 
earned  and  well-justified  cause. 

However,  inasmuch  as  terminal  leave 
pay  is  now  an  issue,  I  sincerely  feel  that 
justice  can  be  done  only  by  a  cash  pay- 
ment. Bonds  will  not,  in  my  judgment, 
properly  equalize  the  payments  to  en- 
listed personnel  and  officers. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, and  I  know  that,  if  they  are 
financially  able  to  do  so.  they  will  invest 
in  Government  bonds  voluntarily.  They 
did  so  during  the  war.  As  a  group,  sol- 
diers bought  more  bonds  than  civilians 
of  comparable  financial  abilities. 

I  urge  that  the  House  insist  upon  its 
position  and  requii:*e  that  payments  be 
made  in  cash. 


A  Home  Profram  for  American  Youtii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAXJPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVSS 
Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  pleased  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Rev.  C.  E.  B.  Ward 
concerning  a  work  to  strengthen  the 
American  home  and  provide  a  healthy 
home  environment  for  homeless  boys. 

A  HoMc  PiooKAM  roa  AMoiicair  Tovm 
(Preaented  by  Rev,  C.  E.  B.  Ward,  executive 

Mcretary  of  the  League  for  the  American 

Home,  Inc.,  and  Marvel  Hotise,  Inc.,  Home* 

for  Ycuth) 

A  quarter  centtiry  ago,  tbrougb  tbe  de- 
vitalizing influence*  of  our  materialistic  civi- 
lization, there  began  a  general  forsaking  of 
spiritual  entitles,  accompanied  by  a  marked 
loosening  of  family  ties.  There  was  a  con- 
sequent drawing  together  in  a  great  variety 
of  social  groups  for  those  heart  satisfactions 
normally  found  in  personal  religious  faith 
and  at  home  and  fireside. 

The  resultant  break-down  of  family  au- 
thority which  shifted  personal  parent  re- 
^ponsibUlties  to  outside  agencies  only  stimu- 
lated their  increase.  A  few  persons  here  and 
there  were  disturbed  by  this  trend  which 
was  subtly  undermining  the  love  and  loyal- 
ties, the  appeal  and  authority  of  the  home. 
(One  school  had  a  class  for  teaching  parent- 
hood. There  are  now  hundreds  of  such 
classes  in  schools  and  social  groups  over 
America.) 

Abcut  this  time  Rev.  C.  E.  B.  Ward,  a  New 
York  City  pastor,  remarked  one  evening  to 
Mrs.  Ward  that  there  were  seven  meetings 
in  the  church  that  night.  This  fact  came 
with  an  impact,  which  started  anxious  ques- 
tionings regarding  the  future  of  American 
homes  with  so  many  outside  agencies  tak- 
ing time  and  energy — and  led.  finally,  to 
Mr.  Ward's  resignation  and  to  their  resolu- 
tion to  study  home  conditions  at  first  hand, 
expanding  the  walls  of  their  own  home  to 
young  people  of  all  types;  also  to  explore  by 
personal  Interviews  the  public's  reaction  to 
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their  thecrie*.  All  In  the  faith  that  some 
practical  program  might  unfold  for  restoring 
the  place  of  the  home. 

With  their  meager  savings,  a  plot  of  ground 
waa  bought  20  miles  out  In  beautiful  New 
jcraty  near  the  Ramapo  MounUlns.  three 
t«BU  plWhed.  and  with  the  help  of  a  few 
boys  who  had  heard  of  thetr  home  plans  and 
had  come  to  work  with  them,  they  began  to 
build  the  first  cotUgc. 

Boys  drifted  In  from  eTerywhere.  They 
learned  home  duties:  they  discovered  their 
nactv*  gift  for  future  careers,  and  in  the 
bvlMtfif  and  aetUlDg  of  the  place  every  boy 
iirquired  a  haaA  craft  he  had  most  aptitude 
tut  The  boy*  »Mi<i  •  boundless  enthusiasm 
for  the  life  in  the  hr«ne.  evirn  for  the  hardest 
work.  There  waa  no  punlshmmt,  Tboae  Who 
offended  were  •tiepetided  son»e  several  timet. 
Noon  there  were  i«o  manf  for  tiM  flOiaU  IMNM 
unit,  ^  .     ^ 

TiMti  two  apartmenu  were  opened  In  Hew 
Yorll  City,  one  being  rmilr lliuied  by  the  UnU- 
loMl.  uuil  later  two  l3'rucMn  bouaos  were 
BMiml  oil  une  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
iitftti  om  for  ycfWif  Mott  MMl  "***  f"' 
ymtng  w«i»»n  The  nttmMr  of  houses  grew 
until  Mrs  Wsr«l  had  loved  snd  m«KHef»d  a« 
her  own.  fJM  b»ys  and  341  iiru  while  itoo 
raoTMl  hor  own  three  livinK  chiMlrtn. 
MAtvn,  Novaa 
The  boys  called  it  a  marvel  house  because 
of  the  rapid  characur  trnnsfurmaiions,  and 
for  the  miracles  at  provUlonlng. 

This  experiment  was  conducted  In  20  dif- 
ferent houses,  m  10  communlttea  of  4  States. 
These  houses  served  several  thousand  youth 
of  all  social  claaaes.  They  comprised  many 
religions  and  nationalities  It  was  practically 
100  percent  successful. 

Marvel  House  was  Incorporated  in  New  Jer- 
aey  In  1916.  M^irk  Nave,  president,  and  Ken- 
nard  L.  Wedgwood,  treasurer.  Incorporated 
in  New  York  In  1919  with  12  directors,  among 
tliem  Arthur  Curtis  James  and  ex-Oovernor 
Whitman:  and  In  1944  In  Connecticut. 

As  the  impulse  of  this  mission  stemmed 
from  a  drive  to  create  something  practical 
for  home  betterment,  after  19  years  of  this 
study  In  Marvel  House  homes.  Its  purpose 
seemed  accon^pllshed  and  the  time  ripe  for 
consolidation  of  the  findings  Into  a  solid 
nations!  program. 

Marvel  House  homes  were  closed  and  the 
program  which  had  slowly  unfolded  through 
the  years  was  embodied  by  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative people  under  the  leadership  of 
Reverend  and  Mrs.  Ward  Into  a  program  for 
the  League  for  the  American  Home.  Inc. 

In  retrospect.  Marvel  House  had  been  a 
remarkably  vivid,  spirllually  Inspiring  ex- 
perience. Hundreds  of  letters  from  the  boys 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  tell  of  their 
charmed  associations  In  these  homes.  "What 
a  fellow  geU  In  this  house  he  never  gets 
away  from,"  said  one  boy.  Another  from 
the  West.  "Who  could  picture  a  Jollier  famUy 
than  I  witnessed  at  dinner  that  last  evening 
In  Marvel  House?  It  has  stayed  with  me 
ever  since.  I  wonder  If  I  will  ever  know 
another  dinner  like  that."  One  wrote  from 
Egypt.  "When  I  \rent  out  of  the  gate  in  the 
morning  the  weight  and  hardness  and  strug- 
gle of  the  city  settled  on  me.  But  when  I 
returned  at  night,  as  soon  as  I  came  through 
the  gate,  the  brightness  and  cheer  and  Joy 
of  the  home  drove  away  all  depression."  A 
hard-headed  Inspector  confessed.  "T^ls  Is 
no  institution,  but  a  home,  and  a  beautiful 
one.  Boys  who  come  oxit  cf  here  will  amount 
to  something.  Theyll  have  to  from  this 
atmosphere." 

Marvel  He  use  functioned  to  create  homes 
for  neglected  and  delinquent  youth.  Six 
sectlona  of  New  York  City  have  asked  for 
their  reestabUshment.  offering  local  support, 
a*  have  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Home  centers  are  projected  for  over  America. 
This  would  cost  $300,000  with  local  backing. 
These  homes  would  prepare  10,000  youth 
■ouiually  for  civic  and  spiritual  leadership. 


LEAcrrx  roB  the  AMzaiCAit  home.  inc. 
The  League  ftmctions  as  a  national  educa- 
tional movement.  To  promote  training  of 
youth  for  marriage  and  parenthood  careers. 
To  stress  religious  training  of  children  by 
parenu  and  to  lend  all  possible  aid. 

Both  Marvel  House  and  the  League  act  as 
fact-finding  and  promotional  agencies  to 
wrench  the  thought  and  effort  of  the  public 
from  Its  obseesed  reliance  on  outside  insti- 
tutions, and  Its  preoccupation  with  bu.ilness 
and  pleasure.  To  stir  It  from  Its  lethargy 
and  indifference  to  an  awareness  of  the  po- 
tential dangers  In  praaent  youth  condition* 
and  In  modem  social  welfare  trends,  into  a 
realisation  of  the  dyttamlsm  locked  In  the 
ismily  circle.  ^  ^^ 

Home  IS  the  place  where  America  will  hold 
It*  rtudwroiM  wttli  dcotiny 

ffoi  on  feMltofloUls  nor  m  mart*  of  trade: 
not  primarily  In  halls  of  learning  nut  in 
••rclMiaatlMU  «eutml»i  not  even  lit  tcgiMs' 
<ive  mnmbMIm  Aor  Ui  wortd  parlisin«iiis  of 
malt  may  indlvldunlt  and  nati/ms  confl* 
dently  fsee  the  perpleniiiK  confuslnns  nf  tf< 
morrow,  tut  rather  tn  homi«»  -thi'  »im|*lwt, 
humblMt  form  nt  human  nriiaiiiMm  lit 
hfllllM,  which  mlfw('Ml<Mi»ly  implant  the  itn* 
oooMtouM  brKliiniiigii  of  fitiih  fthicit  aaeHfM 
M  growing  chutch,  and  butlda  the  sound 
characisr  indUpebsable  fur  citlMiutilp  in  a 
democratic  state. 

A  free  world  cannot  wnrlve  without  Amer. 
lea's  uptritual  leadership.  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion  of  solving  the  political  and  economic 
problems  of  the  world.  But  whether  we  can 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  our  own  souls 
against  the  corruption  of  luxury,  and  be  an 
example  to  the  world.  The  answer  will  be 
found  In  the  character  built  by  the  millions 
of  obscure  American  homes.  Tlie  only  effec- 
tive defense  against  the  atomic  bomb  Is  the 
creation  of  human  beings  who  have  no  Im- 
pulse to  throw  bombs  on  anyone. 

A  FEW   ACHIEVEMENTS 

Conducted  family  unit  Marvel  House  homes 
for  several  thousand  youth,  also  private 
schools  and  camps  with  home  features; 
40.000  personal  Interviews  with  representa- 
tive Americans  for  expert  counsel:  question- 
naire survey  of  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
social  agencies;  home  and  marriage  youth 
conference  under  Presbyterian  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Education;  prepared  method  of  pro- 
cedure for  churches,  clubs,  community 
groups  and  private  schools;  printed  250 
pieces  of  literature  and  distributed  several 
hundred  thousand  copies;  had  Influential 
part  In  stimulating  many  groups  and  organi- 
zations: Issued  national  call  to  prayer  (re- 
printed from  New  York  Times)  during  Lon- 
don blitz;  sold  war  bonds  to  Carnegie  Hall 
artists  and  to  Philharmonic  concert  patrons; 
held  exhibit  In  Madison  Square  Garden; 
opened  Washington,  D.  C  .  offlce;  organized 
League  Congressional  Committee;  addressed 
Congressional  breakfast  group,  opening  door 
to  home  discussions  in  breakfast  groups  over 
America;  opened  Marvel  House  home  near 
Washington:  prepared  program  on  home  and 
early  religious  training  for  National  Confer- 
ence on  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

OBJECriVXS 

National-International  Home  Center, 
unique  In  America,  a  memorial  to  the  noblest 
traditions  of  American  home  life  and  Inter- 
preUtion  of  the  place  of  the  family  in  build- 
ing the  postwar  world.  Headquarters  for  all 
League  activities;  foster-home  committees 
in  local  churches  to  cultivate  spiritual  values 
m  families  of  church  and  community;  cir- 
culate Family  Prayer  Circle  pledge  for  dally 
family  devotions;  a  magazine,  the  Human 
Digest,  stressing  family  spiritual  welfare; 
publish  True  Marvel  House  Christmas  story 
Including  youth  of  30  nationalities;  and  thrill- 
ing stories  of  Marvel  House  boys;  national 
series  of  home  rallies;  Nation-wide  art  con- 
test cpen  to  young  artists  for  placing  on 
canvas  the  Vision  given  years  ago  by  a 
stranger,  symbolizing  the  struggle  and  final 


victory  In  this  Christian  home  crusade;  na- 
tional home  week  for  agitation,  wide  em- 
pl^^  and  study  for  the  prevention  of  de- 
linquency and  crime;  persistent,  personal 
efiort  to  secure  legislation  for  compulsory 
training  for  marriage  and  parent  responsi- 
bilities; ftorther  recommendations  to  UN 
urging  appointment  of  commissions  for  study 
and  research  to  undersccfre  the  place  of  home 
and  family  In  relation  to  world  peace. 

AMCaiCA'S  tESPON8IBn.rrT 

United  States  Oovemment  bureaus  warn, 
"There  Is  an  almost  complete  breakdown  of 
hitherto  approved  methods  painstakingly 
worked  out"  to  meet  the  need*  cf  youth. 
We  dare  not  place  too  much  dependence  on 
rerreatlon  alone'  for  youth  development. 
'Th*re  were  recently  18,000.000  children  be-! 
tween  the  age*  of  7  and  14  on  the  Uxni''' 
withcul  adequate  parentbl  supervision, 
tVuNldMit  Truman  warns,  "In  rem*  CMtOflfotlM 
iijvenil*  rrime  has  increaaed  In  mmom  of  fM 
twreeiit  sinca  FmiI  Harbor, "  J.  Edgar  IVimur 
nays,  "The  only  iwiutlrrti  la  old-fashicued 
l(nmM  ind  religion/' 

In  view  of  these  wsmtnii  It  bMom««  im- 
perative Hn  Uumti  nt  us  who  haven't  given 
tlM  home  qiiestiuii  any  serK'Uo  thought,  to 
taka  an  ttoite«i  itivontuiy  nt  vnluea  afftcimg 
ths  future  of  youtli,  and  §tur  bUr  thlnkini;, 
pUnolug,  and  giving  to  the  most  ttttcUva 
program  for  rqutpplng  them  for  civic  •nd 
bpiritual  leadership. 
.  As  a  Nation  we  are  dUtlngulshed  for  (111- 
clency  In  preparing  scientists,  engineers,  edu- 
cators, and  social  workers,  but  have  failed 
iHmentably  In  even  a  conctpt  of  training  for 
parenthocd,  the  biggest  Job  on  earth. 

Of  $52,500,000  gifts  In  1  year  by  122  leading 
American  foundations  for  philanthropy  not 
a  dollar  was  given  for  any  movement  prepar- 
ing youth  lor  home  careers  and  the  early  re- 
ligious instruction  of  children  by  parents. 

The  New  York  Times  says,  'Endowment 
funds  aggregating  billions  are  available  for 
charity  and  education,  but  when  there  Is 
question  of  providing  sorely  needed  funds  for 
homes,  capital  is  lacking.  Give  the-  home 
a  chance.  This  Is  better  than  spending 
increasing  billions  trying  to  correct  errors 
that  might  have  been  avoided  if  only  5  to  10 
percent  of  money  lavished  on  institutions 
were  invested  In  homes," 
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HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  include  in  my  remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  Hartford  Courant  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  of  July  28,  1946.  concerning  con- 
gressional reform.  The  press  of  the 
country  has  well  received  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  which  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  last  week. 

The  late  and  highly  respected  Francis 
T.  Maloney.  then  a  Senator  from  my 
State,  submitted  the  first  resolution  in 
the  Senate  just  prior  to  his  death  in 
January  of  1945.  He,  as  chairman  of  the 
first  congressional  reorganization  com- 
mittee, had  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  energy  in  working  out  the  details  of 
this  much  needed  reform. 

The  action  of  the  House  and  Senate 
last  week  in  passing  the  congressional 
reorganization  bill  will  ever  be  a  lasting 
and  enduring  monument  to  his  name. 
I  know  that  our  late  departed  friend. 


UUUIUUS  Ul   UUi    ^laiu  trcv^ts,   vtuvue* 
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were  he  with  us  today,  would  applaud 
the  action  taken  by  the  Congress. 
The  editorial  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL    REFORM 

Fundamentally,  the  congressional  reorgan- 
ization bills  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  were  not  in  conflict.  Both  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  committees  and  provide 
for  closer  working  relatiohship  with  the  ' 
President.  This  latter  provision  might  re- 
store party  responsibility  to  a  commendable 
degree,  averting  repetition  of  some  of  the  ex- 
periences of  recent  weeks  that  may  be  lUtis- 
trated  by  the  impaaee  over  extending  the 
price-control  law.  And  of  special  importance 
Is  the  new  legielativa  »et-up  pertaining  to 
the  Federal  Btidget  designed  to  keep  a;^o* 
pMntiotiB  within  aetlmaied  Inctmte, 

Ci/hgfesN  is  tn  he  oommandad  f^r  taking 
flnal  anion  tm  this  quattlon,  althfniKh  In  ao 
6ttin§  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
adootad  tha  fenate'e  vereion  of  the  bill  rath> 
tr  then  to  have  approvad  the  hitt  as  amondad 
Hf  ttoa  Muuae,  ror  efwrnpi*,  th«  utiiflght  In* 
n9U$  ol  the  sRiMry  fur  a  OonfrtMman  from 
IIOXIOO  u»  llA.ooo  M  voted  by  ilie  i«etiNta  la 
not  only  d*f«n«ibta  inti  far  mors  fortlirlght 
than  the  Ifouiia  pravl«lon  to  boost  It  to 
113,600  and  then  tack  on  an  addiiional 
12,1100  free  of  all  control,  metning  tax  ex* 
empt.  If  these  saUries  had  not  been  blank' 
•tad  Into  the  tncome>tax  law,  some  question 
might  be  raised  as  to  the  need  for  boosting 
them  by  15,000.  Again,  we  see  here  another 
Illustration  of  Just  shifting  money  from  one 
pocket  to  the  other  when  salaries  of  public 
officials  are  taxed. 

We  regret  that  in  the  House  Representa- 
tives WooDHOt»K,  of  Connecticut,  and  JtJOD, 
of  Minnesota,  lost  their  fight  to  provide  every 
Congressman  with  an  administrative  assist- 
ant. The  Federal  btisiness  has  expanded  so 
enormously  In  recent  years  that  the  most 
conscientious  and  efficient  lawmakers  cannot 
keep  abreast  of  ail  questions  as  they  should. 
Such  assistants  could  relieve  Congressmen  of 
much  of  their  present  errand-boy  duties  to 
constituents,  leaving  more  time  for  consid- 
eration of  the  broader  questions  Involved  In 
legislation.  In  the  long  run  the  additional 
coFt  would  likely  be  a  sound  investment, 
Ecouomy  In  government  does  not  consist  so 
much  of  penny  pinching  as  It  does  of  prudent 
spending. 

At  any  rate.  It  Is  heartening  that  Congress 
Is  showing  an  interest  In  reforming  Itself, 
It  Is  no  overstatement  of  the  Importance  of 
this  question  to  say  that  reform  Is  absolutely 
imperative  if  confidence  In  representative 
government  Is  to  survive  the  attacks  by  those 
who  would  undermine  and  destroy  It.  With 
the  machinery  of  legislation  moving  from  the 
horse-and-buggy  age  to  this  streamlining  era, 
we  should  set  the  election  of  better  Congress- 
men as  the  next  objective.  We  have  had  all 
that  we  can  stand  of  corrupt  or  allegedly  cor- 
rupt lawmakers,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
wishy-washy  ones  who  rely  on  public-opinion 
polls  rather  than  on  their  own  Judgments  to 
determine  how  they  will  vote. 

The  Courant  cannot  refrain  from  heartily 
commending  Senator  La  Follette  and  Repre- 
sentative MoNHONET,  chairman  and  vice 
chairman,  respectively,  of  the  congressional 
committee  who  studied  the  problems  of  Con- 
gress and  backed  their  conclusions  with  an 
excellent  bill  that  has  been  amended  only  in 
detail  during  Its  cotirse  through  the  legisla- 
tive mill.  And  above  all  else  we  would  re- 
member that  the  groundwork  for  this  ur- 
gently needed  reform  was  laid  by  a  Con- 
necticut Senator,  the  late  Francis  T.  Maloney, 
who  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Reorganization.  With 
characteristic  incislveness  he  had  struck  at 
the  roots  of  Congress"  weaknesses.  Without 
detracting  from  the  credit  due  Messrs.  La 
PoLLETTE  and  MoNRONET,  the  bill  now  at  the 
White  House  may  be  regarded  In  Its  basic  re- 
forms as  a  tribute  to  the  public  service,  ren- 
dered by  Senator  Maloney.    If  death  had  not 


ended  his  career,  he  wculd  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  for  improving  the  leg- 
islative machinery.  He  was  that  kind  of  au 
American. 


The  Road  Back — A  Soyiet  Peace  for 
Yugoslavia? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

Of  coMHCcnctrr 
IN  THt  HOVSt  or  ftmCKSCNTATXVIf 

Tueiday,  July  30,  194$ 

Mm,  LUCI.    Mr.  tptftlttr,  jttui  «A  Po« 

Innd  wttN  th«  nrnt  of  mir  allifi  to  b*  lib- 
crated  for  abMrpticm  and  Nubi#ct(<m  by 
our  wnrtlmo  aiiNociato,  tho  tovlot  Union, 
•oYufoiilavli  prtmoniM  tho  moit  eompl'-tg 
Mftinplt  to  daU  of  tb«  lovieilxaUon  of 
another  of  our  original  alllM  In  tho  war 
agalniit  Oarman  national  nodalUm. 

Tho  tachnleal  detalla  of  llquldatlrif  alf 
person*  BUipoctod  of  a  lack  of  obedience 
to  the  Communist  boisei  In  Yugoslavia  Is 
a  subject  which  American  legislators  and 
citizens  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
study.  Also,  the  forced  growth  of  anti-  ■ 
American  propaganda  in  these  regions 
where  we  were  once  held  in  high  respect, 
is  a  fact  to  be  taken  into  account  in  for- 
mulating our  foreign  policy. 

The  following  articles  by  Mr.  Eric  L. 
Prldonoff,  which  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  on  June  16  and 
23  of  this  year,  are  unusually  educa- 
tional in  regard  to  the  present  situation 
in  the  area  of  southeastern  Europe, 
which  has  great  strategic  importance  to 
future  peace  for  Europe  and  for  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  these 
articles: 
Ex-Emvot  Sats  Yugoslavs  Fear  Lite  Under 

Reds — '"Iron   Cxtrtain"   Hides   Ststematic 

Terror  Campaign  bt  Minority 

(Behind  the  "iron  curtain"  in  Yugoslavia 
not  more  than  4  percent  of  the  people  are 
voluntary  Commimlsts;  the  other  96  percent 
live  under  the  persecuting  whiplash  of  the 
OZNA,  Tito's  Moscow-dominated  secret  po- 
lice. That's  the  first-hand  observation  of  Eric 
L.  Prldonoff,  who  has  Just  returned  from 
Yugoslavia  after  13  months  there  as  a  special 
economic  attach^  in  the  United  States  em- 
bassy at  Belgrade.  Prldonoff,  who  has  re- 
signed his  State  Department  post  to  return 
to  his  prewar  career  as  a  mechanical  engineer 
in  Los  Angeles,  tells  in  this  second  article  of 
his  series  the  methods  by  which  Russia  has 
Imposed  its  "reign  of  terror"  on  Yugoslavia.) 

(By  Eric  L.  Prldonoff,  former  special  economic 

attachd  in  the  United  States  Embassy  at 

Belgrade) 

Every  city  In  Communist-ruled  Yugoslavia 
is  divided  into  wards  by  the  Tito  regime. 
Every  ward  is  headed  by  a  committee,  whose 
members  are  tested  Communists. 

The  wards.  In  turn,  are  divided  into  streets 
with  Communist  street  committees.  And 
each  street  is  divided  into  blocks  tinder  Com- 
mimist  block  secretaries. 

These  ward,  street  and  block  officials  re- 
port dally  to  the  OZNA,  all-powerful  secret 
police,  controlled  by  Gen.  Alexander  Ran- 
kovich,  minister  of  the  interior,  who  is  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Yugoslavia. 

RED   files   bars   LIFE   SECRETS 

No  man,  woman  or  chUd  may  move  In  or 
out  of  his  block,  street  or  ward  without  It 


being  included  in  the  daily  reports  to  the 
OZNA. 

Each  Individual  must  have  In  his  posses- 
sion at  all  times  a  "karakteriska"  signed  by 
bis  block  secretary.  Without  this  document 
he  cannot  buy  food,  obtain  lodgings,  clothe 
blmself  or  travel. 

Tbe  OZNA  maintains  fUes  on  each  individ- 
ual, and  in  those  files  is  written  the  most 
confidential  and  secret  opinion  of  the  block 
secretary  about  the  bolder  of  every  "karakte- 
riska." 

The  file  gives  the  Communist  Party  stamp 
of  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Individual. 

Pe<^le  not  of  the  Communist  front  arc 
dsMifled  M  unreliable,  lawless,  even  m 
killers.  They  are  gsuM  with  •ver  optn  •••• 
•on,  for  the  OZNA,  fnr  the  "reliable^'  or  th« 
autherlaed  or  thm$  IsImMI  "ours"  In  tbe 
favorable  doaslerf , 

oootfsiawT  or  t4rR  m  w^m 

In  Yugostsvls  the  "karakteriaitM"  l«  a  dOfU* 
ment  of  wt^^^tr  desth, 

•«Aed  m  reports  (tt  the  Moeli  aaepelarles, 
OSNA  men  aof  enter  any  himie,  rheek  food 
supplies,  wood,  eloiltss  tof  eaeb  (amllf. 

■moke  Is  eheeked  ae  It  aonaa  from  the 
eblmneys,  to  Indieate  whether  fuel  le  btmied 
toe  often,  and  also  to  eheok  t  be  souree  of  the 
fuel  supply  U  more  than  the  meager  ration 
seems  to  be  eonsumed. 

Visitors,  for  even  a  few  minutes,  ars  re* 
ported.  Casual  street  oontaets  are  notaO. 
with  sptclal  emphasis  on  oontacta  with 
British  or  American  persons. 

In  order  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  yard  of 
cloth,  or  any  consumer  goods  except  food, 
the  individual  must  get  a  coupon  from  the 
ward  headquarters — Impossible  unless  the 
"karakteriska"  Is  in  order  and  the  official  file 
at  headquarters  places  tbe  applicant  on  the 
approved  list. 

Prices,  with  a  coupon,  are  reasonable. 
Getting  the  coupon  is  the  trick. 

Yet  Tito's  military  officers  and  govern- 
ment officials  have  shoes  in  multiple  pairs. 
They  live  in  the  best  housing.  They  have 
ample  food.  Their  wives  wear  silk  and  furs 
and  diamonds.  They  have  automobiles  and 
ample  American  gasoline.  Their  stoves  have 
ample  fuel. 

On  the  farms,  in  the  forests,  in  the  mines, 
each  group  has  a  production  quota,  carefully 
estimated,  watched  and  checked  by  the 
never-ending  chain  of  OZNA  espionage. 

The  farmer  must  sell  to  the  Government, 
at  fixed  prices  such  quantities  of  foodsttifls  as 
the  government  in  that  district  estimates  it 
needs  to  furnish  600  grains  of  fiour  per  day  to 
heavy  laborers,  450  grams  for  other  laborers, 
and  300  grams  for  all  others — in  American 
meastire,  600  grams  Is  about  a  pound. 

The  farmer  with  more  than  five  head  of 
sheep  must  sell  all  wool  in  excess  of  the  five 
head  to  the  Government  at  fixed  prices. 
Those  with  less  than  five  head  can  keep  two 
fleeces  for  each  member  of  his  family,  the 
rest  being  sold  to  the  Government. 

The  Government  fixes  prices  on  all  Items. 
Any  semblance  of  thrift  is  called  hoarding 
and  carries  penalties  up  to  death.  Raw  ma- 
terials, semifinished  materials — all  must  be 
sold  to  the  only  authorized  buyer — ^tUe  Gov- 
ernment. 

Owners  of  agricultural  land  may  not  seU  it. 

Ov?ners  of  factories,  or  production  plants 
of  any  kind,  frequently  find  themselves  ac- 
cused of  having  made  profits  during  the 
German  occupation,  if  they  were  in  occupied 
territory. 

Charges  of  war  profiteering  bring  commis- 
sars to  take  over  their  plants. 

Pines  and  taxes  put  the  plants  Into  Gov- 
ernment hands  in  short  order  after  that. 

ALL  private   land   HAS   BEEN   UQtnDATXO 

Under  the  Tlto-Subashlch  agreement  pri- 
vate property  was  guaranteed.  Under  the 
Tlto-OZNA  regime  more  than  three-quarters 
of  all  property  in  Yugoslavia  has  been  liqui- 
dated. 
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Any  denunciation  of  an  Individual  In  the 
people's  court— any  charge  by  a  Communist 
.  that  the  Individual  collaborated  with  the 
Masia— Is  equivalent  to  guilt. 

Mlloeh  MlnUh.  public  prosecutor  of  Serbia, 
appearing  before  the  legislative  committee. 
made  the  following  comment  on  justice  as 
It  U  meted  out  In  present-day  Yugoslavia: 

"If  we  had  judge* — Jurists  aa  permanent 
Judges — w*  would  give  prepondernnce  to  for- 
mal Justice.  But  material  justice  should  b« 
rendered  by  men.  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  jurist*. 

"Justice  should  be  pronounced  by  men 
who  know  how  to  guard  the  achievement*  of 
the  national  liberation  struggle.  Men  of 
the  national  liberation  struggle  appreciate 
better  the  significance  and  Importance  of 
the  new  laws  than  would  jurists  who  in- 
terpret the  letter  of  the  law." 

RN    MnrUTES   BUNG   DEATH    SCmTNCE 

Jtut  how  this  works  may  be  shown  by 
some  rxamples. 

In  Sandjak.  a  court  composed  of  a  Com- 
munist, a  Gypsy,  and  a  Turk  sits  In  judg- 
ment at  night,  sentences  people  to  death  by 
shooting  without  a  proper  hearing  and  with- 
out a  lawyer  present — the  whole  proceeding 
lasting  leas  than  10  minutes  in  some  cases. 

A  group  of  women  of  the  Anti-Pasdat 
Front  of  Women  suddenly  decided  to  form 
a  court  In  Belgrade  last  July.  They  tried  a 
Yugoslav  woman  and  sentenced  her  to  5 
years  Imprisonment. 

The  authorities  recognized  the  sentence, 
set  It  up  as  an  example. 

Tuoosuivs  rxAS  ozNA  visrrs 

There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  In  Yugoslavia 
other  than  the  small  percentage  of  Com- 
munists, who  are  not  afraid  of  a  visit  from 
the  OZNA  or  the  militia  to  their  homes;  of 
torture,  jail,  plunder,  persecution,  and  death. 
■^  Many  thousands  of  Yugoslav  refugees  are 
now  In  Italy  and  Austria,  ready  to  kill  them- 
selves rather  than  t>e  sent  back  to  the  home- 
land they  knew  before  the  arrival  of  Tito  and 
the  locusts  of  conunimism. 

Ttro's  YTiooaLAviA  RxjEcra  Vsmo  States. 
BamsH  Aid.  Scosns  Antthino  American, 
IifsvLTS  Yanks 

(By  Eric  L.  PrldonofT.  former  special  economic 
attach^  In  the  United  States  Embassy  at 
Belgrade) 

British  and  American  military  supplies 
saved  Tito's  Yugoslav  partisans  from  extinc- 
tion during  the  war. 

British  and  American  supplies  through 
UKRRA  saved  Yugoslavia's  economic  life  after 
the  liberation  from  Hitler's  rule. 

But  today  Tito,  his  Communist  secret  po- 
lice, his  general,  and  his  ctvU  government 
olBclals  openly  scorn  anything  American  or 
British,  anything  not  within  the  orbit  of 
communijm. 

Yugoslavia— below  the  crust  of  military 
and  political  dictatorship — lives  In  the  for- 
lorn hope  that  some  day.  somehow,  the 
Americans  or  the  United  Nations  will  save 
thrm. 

I  have  been  told  this  not  once  but  literally 
hundreds  of  times  by  non-Commimlsts  all 
ever  the  country— In  trust.  becai»e.  though 
an  American,  I  could  £peak  to  them  in  their 
own  tongue. 

TTTO  ATrrrrDK  once  raiXNOLT 

Tito  and  the  Communists  in  Yugoslavia 
were  not  always  openly  tcomful  of  and  an- 
tagonistic to  Americans  east  of  the  Adriatic. 
Once  we  and  the  British  were  most  welcome 
there. 

That  was  when  our  aviators,  and  our  sup- 
plies, were  parachuting  to  earth  to  aid  the 
Fsittsan  effort  against  Hitler. 

Thst  was  when  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
reporting  to  his  Parliament  after  the  Big 
niree  Conference  at  Teheran,  declared: 

"petwecn  General  Mlhallovich  and  Tito, 
we  are  taldrg  sides  with  Tito  and  shall  give 
only  him  our  greatest  possible  assiatance." 


The  good  will  of  Tito  and  the  Communists 
held  as  long  as  we  gave  them  armaments  and 
food  for  their  armies,  great  numbers  of  trucks 
for  their  transportation  system,  and,  later, 
vast  UNRRA  supplies  to  feed  the  starving 
people. 

It  held  until  the  Incident  at  Trieste  when 
Allied  troops  stopped  Tito's  Partisans  from 
flowing  westward  beyond  Fiume  into  north- 
ern Italy,  and  stopped  their  plunder  and 
mass  murder. 

Then  came  the  change. 

Before  the  Trieste  incident,  when  parades 
were  held  in  Yugoslavia  and  Titos  victorious 
army  strutted — often  on  UNRRA  shoes — or 
rode,  often  In  UNRRA  relief  trucks,  the  ban- 
ners showed  pictures  of  Stalin,  Tito,  Roose- 
velt, and  Churchill. 

AMERICAN    AID   KEPT   SECETT 

To  the  shouts  of  "Long  live  the  Soviet" 
and  "Long  live  Tito"  were  added  shouts  of 
"Long  live  America"  and  "Long  live  Eng- 
land." 

After  the  Trieste  episode,  however,  there 
were  no  shouts  for  the  American  and  British 
leaders,  no  placards  for  America  or  England. 

The  American  trucks,  driven  by  American 
gasoline,  carried  Tito's  troops  all  over  Yugo- 
slavia, but  there  was  no  mention  tnat 
America  gave  them  to  the  Partisans.  OZNA 
forbade  posters  of  the  Allied  leaders  of  the 
Western  powers. 

That  "Tito  and  his  Communists  were  will- 
ing to  take  but  not  to  give,  is  evidenced  by 
this  statement  of  Yugoslav  General  Arsa 
Jovanovlch  before  he  left,  dressed  In  the 
uniform  of  a  Scviet  lieutenant  general,  for 
Russia  to  undergo  2'i  years'  training  In  Rus- 
sian military  and  political  tactics: 

"You  will  never  buy  us  with  UNRRA  sup- 
plies. You  will  never  buy  us.  Our  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  East." 

The  Tito  feeling  toward  Americans  showed 
when  the  Embassy  was  ready  to  move  into 
Belgrade.  Dally  complaints  began  to  come 
In  about  Tito's  seizures  of  American  enter- 
prises In  Yugoslavia. 

Usually  a  committee  of  three,  headed  by  a 
commissar,  took  over.  Up  to  April  1946. 
when  1  left,  no  such  seized  property  was  re- 
turned  to  American   ownership  or   control. 

AMXBICANS  ACCUSED  OF  COLLABORATION 

Some  of  our  citizens  were  accused  of  col- 
laboration with  the  Germans,  others  merely 
of  making  profits  during  the  occupancy— all 
without  evidence. 

The  J.  a  White  A  Co.  property  at  Nov! 
Sad  is  one  instance. 

First  the  holdings  were  taken  over.  Then 
a  forced  sale  was  put  through  at  10  percent 
of  the  original  investment.  Then  charges 
were  made  for  back  wages. 

A  penalty  was  assessed  for  profits  during 
the  war — Hungarian  occupation  forces  occu- 
pied the  plant — so  that  the  final  return 
amounted  to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  origi- 
nal investment. 

Another  case  Is  that  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  holdings  at  Belgrade. 

I  personally  Investigated  both  cases,  and  so 
I  know  the  facts. 

I  went  with  two  American  representatives 
to  look  over  the  plant  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  at  Zemun. 
We  presented  our  credentials  to  the  commis- 
sar in  chr.rge. 

He  said  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  u<:.  that 
he  was  in  charge,  and  that  we  could  not 
even  come  into  the  waiting  room. 

It  was  tough  for  an  American  to  take  a 
slap  in  the  face  like  that,  but  every  Ameri- 
can now  in  Yugoslavia  can  testify  that  Tito 
and  his  Communists  are  slapping  all  Ameri- 
can faces  just  that  way. 

KMBASST  EMPLOTECS  SUBJECT  TO  1NST7LTS 

Even  employees  at  the  American  Embassy 
are  subject  to  persecution  and  Insult. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Embassy  electrician, 
a   Yugoslav,   was   arrested   without  specific 


charge  and  Jailed.  We  never  learned  what 
happened  to  him. 

While  I  was  In  Yugoslavia,  five  native 
members  of  the  United  States  Embassy  staff 
were  arrested  without  charges  and  jailed 
without  trial. 

On  one  of  them,  no  reports  were  ever 
received.  Two  of  the  others  were  still  in 
jail  when  I  returned  to  America.  The  other 
two  were  released  after  a  time. 

A  score  of  Embassy  employees  were  told 
from  time  to  time  by  OZNA,  secret  police 
agents: 

"You  will  not  work  for  the  American  re- 
actionaries forever.  You  are  either  with  ua 
or  against  us.  If  you  choose  to  work  for 
the/reactionarles,  we  will  remember." 

EMBASSY    FOOD   SUPPLIES   TESTED 

There  Is  constant  terror  in  the  Embassy 
among  Yugoslav  employees.  They  never 
knew  when  they  will  be  arrested. 

Diplomatic  immunity  Is  not  recognized  by 
Tito  or  his  men. 

Americans  coming  in  or  going  out  of  Yugo- 
slavia are  searched. 

Embassy  food  supplies  come  In  by  air  from 
Italy  or  Austria.  Tito  customs  men  require 
each  box  to  be  opened.  They  put  their 
fingers  into  the 'r  mouths,  then  into  sugar  or 
flour  to  test  it. 

Any  Russian  ofBcers  In  Yugoslavia  who 
demonstrated  friendship  for  the  Americans 
at  the  Embassy  were  quickly  arrested  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  bribery  or  some  other 
alleged  offense  and  whisked  away  to  an  un- 
known fate.  There  were  several  such  In- 
stances, of  which  I  have  first-hand  knowl- 
edge. 

Last  February  the  Tito  foreign  office  sent 
a  sudden  message  to  the  United  States  Em- 
bas.«!7  that  all  cars  parked  in  front  of  It  were 
blocking  traffic  and  would  have  to  be  moved. 

While  plans  were  being  made  in  the  Em- 
bassy to  move  the  cars,  and  as.surances  had 
been  given  by  Tito's  foreien  office  of  ample 
time  to  complete  the  removal,  the  chief  of 
the  traffic  patrol  arrived  and  presented  an 
ultimatum  that  If  the  cars  were  not  moved 
within. 5  minutes  he  would  move  them. 

At  the  end  of  that  5  minutes  his  men  be- 
gan to  break  locks  on  the  cars  and  move 
them  away. 


In  Memoriam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de.slre 
to  include  in  my  remarks  a  memorial 
addre.";s  delivered  by  Grand  Master  Carl 
W.  Johnson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  at  a 
memorial  service  at  the  grave  of  Nils 
Pearson,  first  grand  master  of  the  Vasa 
Order  of  America,  held  at  Evergreen 
Cemetery,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  on  June 
25,  1946: 

IN     MEMORIAM 

We  have  come  together,  members  of  the 
Vasa  Order  of  America,  to  honor  the  memory 
of  our  order's  first  grand  master.  Nils  Pear- 
son, and  those  who,  together  with  him,  gave 
their  time  and  strehgth  to  lay  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  our  organization  has 
built  and  has  operated  for  now  one-half  a 
century. 

We.  the  children  of  the  present  day,  will- 
ever  need  to  remember  that  our  work  which, 
at   times,  seems   hard,  would   be   infinitely 
more  difficult  if  it  were  not  for  the  sacrificial 
effort  and  toll  of  those,  like  Nils  Pearson, 
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who  have  gone  before  us.  Thinking  of  the 
anniversary  we  are  permitted  to  keep  and 
of  the  abundant  success  that  has  been  ours, 
culminating  in  its  country-wide  celebra- 
tion at  this  time,  we  may  truthfully  say  to 
ourselves  In  the  words  of  the  Good  Book: 
"Others  have  labored  and  we  have  entered 
Into  their  labors."  Others  have  tilled  the 
ground  and  sown  the  seed  and  ours  has  been 
the  joy  of  gathering  the  harvest. 

We  have  come  here  this  hour  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Nils  Pearson  and  of  those 
who.  In  days  now  long  past,  worked  with 
him  In  and  for  our  order.  How  shall  we 
honor  them?  The  monument  that  we  erected 
in  this  hallowed  spot  is  a  fine  and  worthy 
testimony  both  to  the  enduring  character 
of  the  planning  and  the  building  wrought 
by  these  pioneers.  It  is  truly  expressive  of 
our  appreciation  of  their  effort  and  of  our 
desire  not  to  become  forgetful  of  all  that 
they  have  done.  As  such  we  deem  It  a 
worthy  tribute  and  we  are  deeply  honored 
in  being  able  to  share  In  this  memorial  serv- 
ice. 

But  there  Is  still  deeper  and  finer  tribute 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  bring,  one,  with- 
out which,  the  gathering  at  this  monument 
becomes  only  a  perfunctory  rite  and  a  mean- 
ingless ceremony.  That  deeper,  finer  trib- 
ute of  us  at  such  a  ceremony  as  this  Is  that 
we  shall  exemplify  In  our  own  living  and 
conduct  those  virtues  that  we  praise  and 
admh-e  In  these  leaders,  our  forbears,  and 
that  we  now  build  well  In  our  day  so  that 
those  following  us  may  receive  good  from 
us  even  as  we  have  received  good  from  them. 

Words  of  praise  and  monuments  of  stone 
are  noble  tributes,  but  they  are  never  as  good 
as  the  spirit  of  consecration,  the  spirit  of 
service,  the  spirit  of  helpfulness,  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  home,  to  country,  and  to  God. 
These  qualities  our  leaders  had  In  rich 
measure.  Let  us  honor  them  today  and  in 
the  days  to  come  by  cultivating  In  our  Order 
and  in  our  personal  conduct  these  same  qual- 
ities. Let  this  be  the  greater,  finer  tribute 
we  bring  to  Nils  Pearson  and  his  falthftil 
coworkers. 

We  cannot  think  of  the  past  without 
wondering  also  about  the  future.  This  needs 
to  be  said.  Not  all  serious  problems  for  our- 
selves and  our  Order  have  been  solved.  There 
Is  still  much  and  great  work  to  do.  Wisdom 
and  strength  will  be  needed,  together  with 
courage,  patience,  and  endurance.  Where 
will  be  found  these  virtues?  Where?  In  the 
story  of  the  past.  In  the  lives  of  those  whose 
work  Is  now  done  and  whose  remembrance, 
like  a  divine  benediction,  will  rest  over  us. 
May  this  be  our  experience  growing  out  of 
this  ceremony.  May  it  be  an  experience 
which  shall  create  a  greater  Vasa  Order,  one 
which  shall  enrich  our  own  lives  and  which 
shall  finally  be  blessed  with  the  approval  of 
those  who  follow  after. 


Record  Shows  OPA  Hai  Granted  Price 
Increases  Ranging  From  12  to  41  Per- 
cent in  Bailding  Materials  Sbce  VJ- 
Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  months  the  charge  has 
been  repeatedly  made  that  the  OfiBce  of 


Price  Administration  was  holding  down 
volume  production  of  building  materials 
through  a  policy  of  refusing  to  grant 
price  increases  which  might  be  produc- 
tion incentives.  The  facts  of  the  lumber 
pricing  situation,  together  with  the  total 
number  of  price  increases  granted  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  are 
brought  together  and  summarized  for 
the  first  time  in  a  valuable  article  pub- 
lished in  the  July  issue  of  the  Architec- 
tural Forum,  regarded  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing magazines  in  the  building  field. 
The  figures  they  cite  offer  a  complete  and 
accurate  refutation  of  the  charges  that 
few  price  increases  have  l>een  granted. 
According  to  the  Forum's  figures,  in- 
creases granted  have  ranged  from  7  per- 
cent for  southern  pine  to  41  percent 
above  base  prices  for  cast-iron  radiation. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  1  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  this  very  illuminating 
story. 

Building  Materials  Phice  Boosts 

While  the  fate  of  the  whole  building  mate- 
rials price-control  structure  hung  between 
Congress  and  President  Truman,  the  Industry 
continued  to  contend  that  price  ceilings  were 
the  biggest  single  factor  In  holding  down 
volume  production.  Housing  Boss  Wilson 
Wyatt  said  that  price  Increases  were  now 
being  handed  out  briskly  to  producers  who 
could  show  need  for  them.  Last  month  his 
office  gave  the  Forum  this  check-list  of  price 
ceiling  boosts  granted  to  date  for  Important 
building  materials: 

southern  pine 

Increase  of  4.7  percent  November  29.  1945. 
Increase  of  7.3  percent  on  February  20.  1946. 
This  makes  a  total  of  12  percent  since  VJ-day. 

DOUGLAS  riR 

Three  Increases  granted  since  March  194fl 
for  a  total  of  approximately  12  percent. 
western  pink 
An  11 -percent  Increase  In  AprU  1946. 

LUMBER  products 

Commensurate  Increases  granted.  Exam- 
ples: Oak  flooring  got  a  10-percent  increase  in 
February  1946  and  a  4 '^ -percent  Increase  in 
May.  Douglas  fir  plywood  got  a  7'^ -percent 
Increase  In  November  1945,  and  a  20-percent 
Increase  In  March  1946  for  12  construction 
Items.  Lumber  prices  as  a  whole  are  now  up 
more  than  90  percent  over  their  1929  levels 
and  more  than  25  percent  over  1941. 

COMMON   AND  FACE  BRICK 

An  Increase  of  $2  per  thousand  (about  10 
percent)  September  1945  east  of  the  Rockies. 
The  same  Increase  west  of  the  Rockies  In 
January  1946.  Both  were  In  addition  to  area 
increases  ranging  from  $1.75  to  $3.75. 

CAST-IRON    SOIL    TOT 

Four  Increases  granted,  the  last  on  May 
25,  1946.  for  a  total  of  $17.50  a  ton  or  27  per- 
cent above  the  base  price  of  approximately 
$65. 

ASPHALT  ROOFING 

Two  Increases  totaling  10  Vi  percent. 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT  ROOFING  AND  SIDINO 

Roofing  shingles  up  15  percent,  siding 
shingles  up  6  percent. 

HEATING   EQUIPMENT 

Domestic  oil  burners  up  9  percent.  Warm- 
air  furnaces  up  12  percent.  Gas-fired  and 
Uquld-petroleum-flred  furnaces  and  unit 
heaters  up  12 >i  percent. 

CAST-IRON  RADIATION 

Four  increases  totaling  41  percent  abova 
base  prices. 


PLUMBING    FIXTURES 

Enameled  cast-Iron  fixtures  up  8  percent- 
plus  adjustment  for  Individual  companies. 
Brass  fixtures  up  24  percent.  Valves  and  fit- 
tings up  20  (>ercent. 


Chester  Bowles  Honored  for  Public 
Senrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1946 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude excerpts  from  a  statement  Issued 
by  the  American  University,  Washington, 
D.  C: 

Chester  Bowles,  Director  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization and  one  of  America's  outstanding 
public  citizens,  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  for  "distingushed 
public  service"  by  American  University  at 
its  commencement  ceremonies  last  night, 
June  10. 

Bowles  was  chosen  for  the  honor  In  an  an- 
nual poll  conducted  by  the  university  among 
a  hundred  of  the  Nation's  moat  prominent 
citizens  qualified  to  Judge  the  degree  of  serv- 
ice by  Americans  In  public  life.  Bowles  was 
deemed  to  have  made  the  most  outstanding 
contribution  to  public  service  In  recent  years. 

The  panel  of  100  Judges  consisted  of  rep- 
resentative public  officials,  businessmen,  ed- 
ucators. Journalists,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  other  public  figures.  WhUe  the  Indi- 
vidual votes  in  the  poll  were  not  disclosed 
the  following  people  were  among  the  par- 
ticipants: Bernard  Baruch;  Secretary  of 
State  James  F.  Byrnes;  Marquis  Chllds,  news- 
paper columnist;  Gordon  Clapp,  general 
manager  of  TWA;  Harold  W.  Dodds,  president 
of  Princeton  University;  Eric  A.  Johnston, 
former  president  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Eugene  Meyer,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  head  of  the 
World  Bank;  Raymond  Swing,  radio  com- 
mentator; Charles  P.  Taft  of  the  State  De- 
partment; Henry  A.  WaUace,  Sacretary  of 
Commerce:  General  Dwlght  Elsenhower, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt; 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Will  Clayton: 
Nelson  Rockefeller:  WUllam  S.  Paley,  presi- 
dent. Columbia  Broadcasting  System;  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover;  Walter  Llppmann, 
newspaper  columnist;  and  Justice  Wiley 
Rutledge  of  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court. 

Each  member  of  the  panel  received  a  nomi- 
nation ballot  from  the  university  on  which 
he  was  asked  to  place  his  first  three  choices 
for  the  honorary  degree  with  his  reasons  for 
th^  selections.  The  nominations  became 
the  basis  for  a  recommendation  for  the 
award  to  the  board  of  trustees  by  the  faculty 
of  the  university's  school  of  social  sciences 
and  public  affairs.  The  degree  Is  awarded 
annuaUy. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  degree  said 
of  Bowles:  "Citizen  In  the  emergency  serv- 
ice of  his  Government;  life-long  advocate  of 
the  American  way  of  life  defined  as  a  na- 
tional neighborhood  producing  more  and 
more  goods  and  services  of  better  and  better 
quality  for  more  and  more  people  at  lower 
and  lower  prices  In  a  free  and  expanding 
market  economy;  believer  In  full  employ- 
ment and  high-level  production  achieved  by 
an  ever-higher  standard  of  living,  the  prod- 
uct of  American  scientific  skill,  industrial 
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competence,  labcr  efBclency.  Rnd  ccmmon- 
nmm  o€  purpcue;  Kdmlnistrator  of  his  Gov- 
•maoest's  purpose  to  maintain  under  tb« 
atnai  of  world  disorder  domestic  stability 
and  economic  fair  play:  symbol  of  a  national 
desire  to  bridge  greed  amid  the  confusion  of 
circumstances  and  to  avoid  selflsh  advan- 
tage amid  the  misfortunes  of  a  world;  execu- 
tive, facltial  In  conUorersy.  informative  in 
dispute,  strenuous  In  the  achievements  of 
objectives;  New  England  Yankee  convinced 
of  the  American  destiny,  guided  by  moral 
purpoia  and  of  a  tomorrow  without  fear." 

Bowles  was  twrn  on  April  5.  1901.  in  SprtnR- 
fleld.  Mass.,  wh^rc  hLs  family  has  been  identi- 
fied witb  New  England  public  life  for  tlw  last 
hundred  years.  His  grandfather  was  Samuel 
Bowles,  famous  Civil  War  editor  and  founder 
of  the  Springfield  Republican. 


locreasinf  Deauid  Sbown  for  Repeal 
of  Reflation  W 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  ■nHmsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdcty,  July  30.  194S 

Mr.  HAGEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  made  speeches  and  insert- 
ed my  remarks  into  the  Comg&sssionai. 
RxcoRD  on  the  subject  of  consumer 
credit  and  regulation  W. 

As  times  goes  on,  there  Is  Increasing 
sentiment  throughout  the  country  for 
-  the  elimination  of  this  vicious  regulation, 
whjch  diMU°imlnates  against  the  veterans 
and  people  of  small  means.  Just  recent- 
ly the  Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
published  editorials  on  the  subject. 

I  ask  permission  to  insert  these  into  the 
CoKCREssrowAL  RtconD  bccause  of  their 
timeliness.  The  Grst  editorial  -which  was 
published  in  the  issue  of  July  6  is  entitled 
"Soaking  the  Poor,"  and  the  second  in 
the  issue  of  July  15  is  entitled  "Ckinsumer 
Credit."    The  articles  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
of  July  6.  IMfl] 

SOAXIMC  TUB  POOa 

It  la  doubtful  if  1  person  in  100 — and  prob- 
ably not  jnon  than  1  In  600 — lux}ws  what 
is  meant  by  r«gtilatton  W. 

Bven  so.  erery  person  who  has  negotiated 
a  little  pcraonal  loan  at  this  bank  or  indi- 
Tidual  loan  company  in  the  last  5  years  or  so 
has  run  soMck  Into  this  device,  even  though 
he  didn't  know  the  name  of  it. 

Magulrtlon  W  to  a  dictum  which  was  drawn 
«p  bgr  tka  l¥iteral  Reaenre  System,  under  a 
FmManttol  Bx«cuU\'e  order,  to  tighten  up 
ersdlt  and  thus  prevent  the  pressure  of  high 
ynrtiaam  incomes  on  a  dwindling  supply  of 
goods. 
Tou  ODUld  borrow  money  for  certain  spe- 
thlngs — paying  the  doctor  or  dentist, 
funeral  eapwiwii.  paying  taxes,  etc. 
Tou  eould  not  l^ally.  however,  borrow  money 
to  ouy  what  was  caUed  "listed  articles. "  This 
of  Uatod  artidas  included  most  of  the 
goods  normally  on  the  market. 
Hm  ragulatlon  also  shortened  the  period 
ol  time  payments  pfTinirnilUa  on  certain 
ttMH  purchased  on  th»  taataUoMnt  plan. 

Td  aome  extent,  credit  was  tightened  up 
•nd  a  eartain  number  of  persons  were  dis- 
from  bot.-owlng  to  purchase  new 
ma«hlnrs.  ironers.  refrigerators,  etc. 


Now  that  the  war  Is  long  over,  and  when 
a  reasonable  expansion  of  credit,  along  with 
Increased  production  of  goods  would  be  of 
Inestimable  help  to  millions,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  amended  regulation  W — not 
to  loosen  up  credit,  but  to  make  It  tighter. 

For  one  thing,  the  amendment  removes 
the  restrictions  from  installment  sales  of 
listed  articles,  when  the  amount  of  the  credit 
is  In  excess  of  $1,500.  This  means  simply 
that  the  wealthy  man  doesn't  need  to  worry 
about  regulation  W.  He  may  buy  an  ex- 
pensive car  without  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
tension of  credit.  But  the  average  man  still 
is  hamstrung  by  the  wartime  regulation. 

The  amendment  further  removes  some 
luxury  items,  such  as  attic  ventilating  fans, 
from  the  list  subject  to  regulation,  and  adds 
on  some  which  people  of  the  middle  eco- 
nomic class  ere  thinking  of  buying — Euch  as 
kitchen  units  Incorporating  dishwashers, 
Ironers.  refrigerators,  or  washing  machines. 

Al30,  the  amendment  requires  the  person 
borrowing  money  for  educational,  medical, 
hospital,  dental,  or  funeral  expenses,  tc  tell 
how  much  he  Is  to  pay  on  such  bills,  and 
requires  him  to  give  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  payments  are  to 
be  made,  lioreover,  be  must  pay  the 
amotmts  he  specifies  in  his  loan. 

This  latter  provision,  of  course,  came  about 
because  John  Doe.  when  he  went  to  borrow 
money,  discovered  he  could  buy  things  with 
money  borrowed  for  doctor  expenses.  There 
was  no  way  of  checking  up  to  see  If  he  used  it 
for  the  purpose  listed  on  his  apjpllcation. 

The  reasons  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem's move  In  loosening  credit  restrictions 
on  luxury  items  and  keeping  them  tight  on 
consumer  goods  are  simple  enough  to  see 
through.  t 

The  market  Is  flocxied  with  luxury  items 
of  all  kinds,  but  the  New  Deal  planners  have 
succeeded  in  removing  most  consvlmer  goods 
from  the  market.  The  Federal  Reserve,  If  It 
now  loosened  the  reins  on  consumer  credit, 
would  simply  create  that  much  more  money 
pressure  on  a  dribble  of  gocds.  and  call  the 
attention  of  more  and  more  people  to  the 
fact  that  Government  policies  have  created 
unprecedented  scarcities  of  the  things  peo- 
ple need  and  want. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  the  supply  of 
available  goods  is  Increased  enormously  over 
what  it  now  is,  the  restrictions  on  credit 
won't  work  much  hardship  on  anyone. 

The  vicious  thing  about  the  new  amend- 
ment to  regulation  W  is  that  It  completely 
removes  restrictions  on  costly  goods  to  be 
purchased  by  the  wealthy,  while  discrimi- 
nating against  the  aum  of  moderate  Income. 
The  rich  man  can  now  buy  a  $2,000  car, 
without  restrictions  on  credit,  but  the  middle 
class  man  still  must  hew  to  the  line  with 
payments  financed  only  for  1  year,  pn  his 
moderate-priced  car — and  his  note  can't  be 
"ballooned"  at  the  end  of  that  time,  either. 

The  wealthy  man  can  buy  his  attic  ven- 
tilating fan,  but  Mr.  Average  Man  cant  buy 
hli;  wife  a  washer  or  Ironer  without  paying 
one-third  down,  and  the  remainder  in  a 
year's  time. 

Right  now.  with  the  supply  of  consumer 
goods  practically  nil.  the  amendment  to  reg- 
ulation W  won't  be  so  noticeable.  But  the 
Federal  Reserve  said  nothing  about  its  being 
a  temporary  expedient,  and  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume the  amendment  is  Intended  to  be  a 
permanent  one,  unless  pressure  forces  a  re- 
traction. As  soon  as  the  supply  of  things 
peeiple  want  becomes  near  normal,  every 
person  who  needs  credit,  and  every  banker 
who  wants  to  extend  credit,  ought  to  send 
up  an  Incessant  howl  of  protest  until  the 
unfair  and  discriminatory  amendment  to 
regulation  W  is  thrown  out. 


J  From  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sen  tlnel 
of  July  15,  1946] 

CONSUMES  CRTDrr 

In  a  discussion  of  consumer  credit,  Repre- 
senUtlve  Harold  C.  Hagen,  of  Minnesota, 
recently  brought  out  some  pertinent  facts 
and  some  ideas  that  to  us  at  least  were  new. 

Congressman  Hagens  remarks,  originally 
made  at  the  annual  Institute  of  Industrial 
Banking,  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Indus- 
uial  Banker.  ofiBclal  publication  of  the  AIBA. 

Mr.  Hagek  pointed  out  the  Inequities  in- 
volved in  the  Federal  Reserve's  amendment 
20  to  regulation  W.  which  favors  wealthier 
persons  and  discriminates  against  those  of 
modest  income. 

Reeulation  W  is  a  Federal  Reserve  edict, 
placed  in  effect  early  in  the  war,  to  restrict 
credit  extension,  time  payments,  "balloon- 
ing" of  notes,  etc. 

'1  do  not  care."  said  he,  "what  the  reason 
may  be  that  milllor.s  of  our  families  do  not 
have  as  much  as  other  millions,  but  I  say 
that  it  Is  fundamentally  the  duty  of  tha 
United  States  to  realize  •  •  •  that 
these  people  with  small  incomes  and  smaller 
cash  rcEOurces  are  J\ist  as  much  Americans 
as  the  other  group  better  situated  finan- 
cially.    •     •     • 

'IRldiculoxM  •  •  •  It  Is  to  assume  that 
a  washing  machine  should  go  first  to  the  rich 
wcman     •     •     •." 

Another  and  highly  important  point  made 
by  Congressman  Hacen  was  this: 

"The  credit  of  the  Amertcn  family  is  ac- 
tually a  possession— it  Is  not  a  gift  of  gov- 
ernment or  business.  It  is  as  much  a  man's 
property  as  his  home,  his  farm.  •  •  • 
Ccnsumer  credit  is  a  tool  •  •  •  by 
which  the  great  machinery  of  dlEtributlon  In 
thla  country  is  enabled  to  gear  itself  so  that 
many  millions  of  American  families  may  be 
able  to  acquire  the  things  our  factories  pro- 
duce. •  •  •  It  was  the  advent  of  the 
credit  customer  which  made  possible  the 
belt-line  production  for  which  we  are 
famous." 

An  idea  of  Mr.  Hagen's  which  struck  us  as 
new,  and  yet  containing  much  simple  logic, 
was  this:  A  man  forced  to  pay  cash  for  a  cor 
which  he  Intends  to  drive  for  3  or  4  years. 
Is  being  forced  to  pay  in  advance  for  trans- 
portation that  he  will  have  over  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  In  the  future. 

"I  say  to  you,"  Mr.  Hagen  declared,  "that 
when  a  workingman's  family  buys  a  refrig- 
erator and  pays  one-third  down  on  Its  price, 
this  family  has  actually  paid  in  advance  for 
the  refrigeration  it  wants.     •     •     • 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  this  family- 
pays  In  full.  In  2  years,  for  a  15-year  refrig- 
erator. It  has  advanced  credit  to  America's 
economic  system  to  the  extent  equal  to  more 
than  seven  times  the  speed  with  which  the 
family  uses  up  what  the  economic  system  has 
provided.  The  family  that  pays  for  a  refrig- 
erator in  2  years  has  advanced  13  years'  credit 
to  American  business,  production,  and  bank- 
tag. 

"Let  us  stop  this  erroneous  thinking  about 
credit  as  some  sort  of  a  favor  which  either 
business  or  Government  can  decide  is  good 
or  bad  for  the  American  people.  The  fact  is. 
if  the  people  generally  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  offer  the  use  of  their  credit  to  our  econ-; 
omy,  the  great  factories  •  •  .•  will  op- 
erate much  more  slowly,  employ  many  fewer 
people." 

That,  It  seems  to  us,  is  a  good  point.  Just 
as  many  people  find  it  Impossible  to  get  along 
without  occasional  credit,  so  the  Nations 
Industries  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  along 
without  the  people's  extension  of  credit  to 
the  economic  system. 

It's  something  for  the  Government  In  gen- 
eral, and  for  the  manipulators  of  credit  regu- 
lations in  particular,  to  think  about. 
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Veterans  Demand  Surplus  Materials  for 
Housing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  veterans  have  grown  im- 
patient with  the  ineffectual  manner  in 
which  surplus  materials  are  being  han- 
dled, and  their  Inability  to  obtain  the  use 
of  the  same  for  the  construction  of  their 
homes,  so  badly  needed. 

If  genuine  service  is  to  be  rendered, 
as  promised,  these  materials  should  be 
made  available  to  the  veterans.  They 
have  investigated  thoroughly  the  con- 
ditions that  prevail  and  the  deplorable 
manner  in  which  surplus  materials  are 
being  frittered  away  for  other  purposed 
and  not  being  channeled  for  use  in  the 
construction  of  veterans'  homes.  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  Investigations.  Congress  has  made 
adequate  provisions  for  the  handling  of 
the  problem,  but  the  Federal  bureaus 
seem  to  have  utterly  failed  to  carry  out 
the  expressed  wishes  of  Congress,  and 
their  unpardonable  delays  and  misman- 
agement have  disappointed  the  veterans 
world  without  end. 

I  am  pleased  to  quote  the  following 
resolution,  with  outlined  suggestions  and 
remedies,  adopted  by  the  Gen.  Clarence 
L.  Tinker  Chapter  160,  the  Military  Or- 
der of  the  Purple  Heart,  at  Tulsa,  Okla., 
under  date  of  July  19. 1946: 

"Whereas  It  has  been  announced  that  cer- 
tain designated  surplus  military  Installations 
are  to  be  dismantled,  and  It  Is  calculated  that 
1,500,000.000  board  feet  of  lumber  and  other 
essential  materials  will  be  available  from 
these  projects.  The  veteran  and  public  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  this  surplus  material 
will  be  disposed  of  to  the  veterans  for  their 
use  in  the  construction  of  their  homes.  From 
the  Information  which  we  are  able  to  ob- 
tain there  has  been  no  method  of  channeling 
this  surplus  material  to  the  veterans. 

"We  hereby — 

"Resolve,  That  this  surplus  material  must 
first  be  offered  to  the  veteran  through  some 
manner  In  which  the  veteran  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  this  surplus  ma- 
terial and  to  execute  his  or  her  HH  ratings 
of  certifications  and  to  receive  the  materials 
which  he  or  she  Is  entitled  to  and  In  des- 
perate need  of  In  solving  their  housing  prob- 
lem: Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  true  copy  of  our  pro- 
posed method  of  channeling  this  surplus  ma- 
terial be  attached  to  this  resolution  and  that 
the  detailed  proposed  method  be  considered 
a  part  of  this  resolution.  And  that  copies  of 
this  be  sent  to  each  duly  elected  Oklahoma 
Representative  In  Washington,  D.  C:  to  the 
Office  of  the  National  Housing  Expediter;  to 
to  Office  of  the  War  Assets  Administration. 
Washington,  D.  C:  to  the  national  service 
director  and  legislative  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  Washington, 
D.  C." 

The  above  resolution  unanimously  voted 
and  adopted  by  the  membership  of  the  Gen. 
Clrrcnce  L.  Tinker  Chapter  160  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  of  Tulsa, 


Okla..  at  a  regular  meeting  this  the  19th  of 
July  1946. 

Althzd  R.  Jakvu. 
Command^,    General    Clarence    L. 
Tinker,  Chapter  160. 
Attest: 

Sam  W.  Hxdbick. 

Adjutant. 


To  assist  the  veteran  in  solving  his  or  her 
housing  problem  at  the  earliest  date  possible, 
the  following  suggestions  are  offered  relative 
to  channeling  the  1,500,000,000  board  feet  of 
limtiber  and  other  building  materials  which 
will  be  available  when  the  surplus  mUitary 
Installations  are  dismantled. 

Granting  that  the  surplus  military  In- 
stallations which  are  to  be  dismantled  have 
been  designated,  and  that  the  prices  of  the 
material  have  been  worked  out,  the  next 
move  would  be  to  get  this  stirplus  material 
Into  the  hands  of  the  veteran  for  use  In  the 
construction  of  his  or  her  home. 

To  accomplish  the  desired  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  veteran  in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible toward  solving  the  housing  problem 
the  various  materials  should  go  back  Into 
the  channels  which  are  qualified  and  al- 
ready set  up  to  handle  same,  for  this  method 
would  speed  up  this  program  and  overcome 
certain  conflicts  and  much  red  tape. 

1.  Lumber,  sash,  doors,  builders'  hardware, 
etc.,  to  be  allocated  to  the  lumb«'  yards  and 
material  distributors. 

2.  Plumbing  and  similar  items  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  plumbing  establishments. 

3.  Electrical  equipment  and  kindred  ma- 
terial by  the  electrical  firms. 

4.  Heating  plants  by  the  heating  com- 
panies 

5.  Stoves  and  miscellaneous  hardware  by 
the  hardware  dealers. 

And  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention 
but  which  are  desperately  needed  by  the  vet- 
eran to  be  channeled  back  to  their  respective 
supplier  so  that  the  veteran  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  same. 

To  assist  and  see  that  this  material  and 
so  forth  reaches  the  veteran  It  Is  suggested 
that  the  recognized  veterans'  service  organi- 
zations and  the  American  War  Dads  through- 
out the  Nation  assist  In  their  community  in 
seeing  that  the  veteran  receives  this  material 
which  he  Is  entitled  to  receive. 


Weichel  Fights  Bill  Granting  Merchant 
Sailors  GI  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding some  remarlcs  covering  proposed 
legislation  for  merchant  seamen. 

WEICHEL  riGHTS  BILL  CHANTING  MXBCHANT 
SAILOBS    CI    BENEFITS 

WASHINGTON,  July  17. — A  determined  fight 
to  prevent  House  action  on  legislation  giving 
war  veterans'  benefits  to  merchant  seamen 
appeared  in  prospect  today. 

Representative  Alvin  F.  Weichel,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio,  told  a  reporter  that  he  would 
object  to  consideration  of  the  measure  on 
the  ground  that  civilian  sailors  were  not  en- 
titled to  benefits  won  In  combat  by  men  In 
the  armed  forces. 

Already  approved  by  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  the  bill  Is  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  Wkichel  delayed  ac- 
tion by  requesting  time  for  opponenU  to  b« 
heard. 


The  Rules  Committee  has  authority  to 
recommend  that  bills  be  given  the  legisla- 
tive right-of-way. 

WncHEL  declared  that  It  would  be  unfair 
to  extend  to  merchant  seamen  the  sama 
rights  as  those  who  fought  to  save  the  coun- 
try. 

"Approximately  100,000  merchant  sailors 
were  under  26  years  of  age,"  Weichel  said. 
"They  were  exempted  from  mUitary  service 
In  order  to  enter  the  merchant  marine.  Av- 
erage gross  Income  was  over  S2,5C0  annually, 
while  men  in  combat  received  as  little  as  $60 
a  month." 

"Merchant  seamen,"  Weichel  said,  "had  a 
risky  Job.  but  they  were  well  paid." 

Tie  estimated  that  the  legislation,  propos- 
ing to  give  civilian  sailors  educational,  finan- 
cial, and  other  benefits  of  the  GI  bill  of  right* 
would  cost  $116,000,000. 


Reorganization  of  Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DiRKSEN 

or  XLUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  Include  certain  editorials  with  re- 
spect to  the  legislative  reorganization  bill 
which  passed  the  House  last  week : 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  30, 
1946] 

Communication 

reohgan1zation  achievement 

Passage  last  week  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
gani2uition  Act  was  an  epochal  forward  step 
toward  congressional  self-Improvement. 
Upsetting  the  pessimistic  predictions  of 
Capitol  Hill  dopesters.  Congress  has  accom- 
plished a  legislative  miracle.  In  one  cour- 
ageous leap  our  National  Legislature  has 
Jumped  the  hurdles  of  timidity,  inertia,  and 
vested  Interest  and  approved  modernization 
of  much  of  Its  antiquated  machinery  and 
methods. 

Responding  to  the  Nation -wide  demand 
for  action  at  this  session,  the  Senate  on  June 
10  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July 
25  have  adopted  80  percent  of  the  compre- 
hensive reform  program  recommended  last 
March  by  their  own  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  ot  Congress.  This  Is  a  great 
victory  for  better  government  in  ^America.  It 
will  go  far  to  renew  popular  faith  In  the 
capacity  of  our  representative  democracy  to 
handle  the  problems  of  the  postwar  world. 

Consider  what  has  been  achieved.  Con- 
gress has  reformed  its  obsolete  commlttea 
system,  reducing  81  Httle  legislatures  to  34, 
eliminating  at  one  swoop  Its  inactive  com- 
mittees which  have  been  merely  ornamental 
barnacles  on  the  ship  of  state,  consolidat- 
ing those  with  overlapping  Jurisdictions,  and 
creating  twin  committees  organized  func- 
tionally In  both  Houses  and  correlated  with 
the  major  areas  of  public  policy  and  admin- 
istration. It  has  voted  to  equip  its  reorgan- 
ized committees  with  Independent,  qualified 
experts  to  aid  them  In  wise  law  making  and 
more  effective  oversight  of  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  It  has  strengthened  the  research 
and  legal  facilities  of  its  Legislative  Reference 
Service  and  its  Legislative  Counsel. 

Because  of  the  growing  heavy  volume  of 
legislative  business,  it  has  decided  to  divest 
itself  of  the  settlement  of  private  claims  and 
pensions,  bridge  bills,  and  other  private  and 
local  legislation  by  delegating  them  to  appro- 
priate administrative  aiui  Judicial  agendea. 
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Beset  by  •wamu  of  lobbyists  wboM  Impolu- 
nlttcs  distort  public  opinion  and  make  it 
dlfllcult  to  ascertain  the  majority  wUl.  Con- 
gress bM  concluded  that  persons  prlnctpally 
engaged  ^n  seeking  to  Influence  legislation 
•bould  register  and  make  full  disclosure  ot 
tbeir  membersblp,  receipts,  and  expenditures. 

With  a  Tlew  to  strengthening  congressional 
control  of  Federal  erpendttures.  a  leglslatlTe 
budgat  has  been  authorlaed  that  will  furnish 
•  coordinated  picture  of  Income  and  outgo; 
tb«  legislative  phase  of  the  btidget  prooeas 
hM  been  Improved:  expenditure  analyses  by 
the  Comptroller  General  have  been  author- 
ised to  enable  Congress  to  determine  whether 
public  fimds  have  been  economically  *nd 
efficiently  expended. 

Moreover,  committee  procedures  as  regards 
heartnvs,  meetings,  and  records  are  to  be 
regularized.  Fixed  adjournment  of  OongrcsB 
at  the  end  of  July  each  year  will  permit 
members  to  keep  In  closer  touch  with  their 
constituencies.  And  higher  salaries  anJ  re- 
tirement aUowanoeB  on  a  contributory  basis 
will  not  only  enable  Congressmen  to  make 
ends  meet  and  feel  more  secure  and  inde- 
pendent. t>ut  should  also  Improve  the  person- 
nel of  our  national  parliament.  All  the 
adopted  changes  will  cost  less  than  •5.000.000 
a  yev.  which  surely  is  a  modest  price  to  pay 
lor  increased  efficiency  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed.  I  think,  that  the 
adoption  of  these  sweeping  changes  in  one 
act  adds  up  to  an  ImpreaalTe  achievement. 
It  was  a  large  dose  for  Congress  to  swallow  at 
fmee.  Several  important  reforms  remain  to 
be  won  in  future  sessiona.  They  include  the 
creation  of  majority  and  minority  policy  com- 
mittees to  plan  and  coordinate  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  strengthen  party  reaponcl- 
bUity;  a  Joint  legislative-executive  council  to 
promote  better  teamwork  between  Congress 
and  the  President:  raeasxires  to  enforce  the 
legislative  budget  which  has  little  more  than 
moral  force  in  its  present  form:  authority  to 
appoint  executive  assistants  to  Senators  and 
Hepiescntatlves  who  need  them  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  errand-running;  selection  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  by  some  Ijetter  method  than 
the  seniority  custom;  stronger  safeguards 
against  Senate  fllibusters;  and  the  control  of 
obstruction  in  the  Lower  Chamber.  The  fl^t 
lor  tbCM  additional  reforms  will  be  resumed 
tn  the  Bghtleth  Congress. 

Congreealonal  reform  has  been  a  coopera- 
tive undertaking.  Many  persons  inside  and 
outside  Congress  have  contributed  to  the 
gains  that  have  already  been  achieved.  The 
late  Senator  Maloney  of  Connecticut  was  a 
prime  mover  in  the  cause,  falling  victim  to 
the  very  conditions  of  overwork  he  was  seek- 
ing to  remedy.  Chief  credit  rightfully  be- 
longs to  Senator  La  Foixiiit.  chairman,  and 
Representattve  MowaoKrr,  vice  chairman,  of 
the  Joint  committee  which  produced  the  re- 
form legislation.  Their  skillful  craftsman - 
•hip  and  masterly  management  of  the  floor 
debate  on  the  bill  were  crucial  to  victory. 
Valiant  woric  behind  the  scenes  was  done  by 
the  other  members  of  the  Joint  committee: 
Senators  Whtr,  Thomas.  Paeraa,  Rttsrrll, 
and  Bbooks.'  and  Congressmen  Drucanf. 
Lanc.  MiCHEwnt,  Plttmlet,  and  Cox.  Senator 
Whiti  and  Representative  DrsKSCf  were 
towers  of  strength  In  floor  debate.  Grateful 
thanks  are  also  due  the  majority  leftders  in 
both  Ilooaea  who  gave  the  Mil  its  chance  on 
the  floor,  to  the  86  Senators  and  Representa- 
tlvee  who  teetlfled  and  offered  helpful  sug- 
gestions, to  Senate  Legislative  Counsels  Rice 
and  Boots  for  indt^^pensable  advice,  and  to 
the  many  other  nameless  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Congress  who  helped  in  various 


Outside  Congress  many  groups  and  indi- 
viduate, regarding  repreaentatlve  govem- 
SKBt  ae  the  bulwark  of  democracy,  gave 
pofwerful  tupport  to  the  movement.  Since 
IMl  the  Committee  on  Congress  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Assoelatlon  has 


been  a  epesrbead  of  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion efforts.  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
rates  It  as  one  of  the  foremost  domestic 
needs  of  the  Nation.  The  National  Planning 
Association  made  a  major  contribution 
through  its  publication  and  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  Heller  report  on  strengthening 
the  Congress.  Scores  of  interested  private 
citizens  appeared  b^ore  the  committee  or 
submitted  written  suggestions.  Business, 
labor,  and  farm  groups  have  urged  oongres- 
Bional  reorganisation.  And  upward  of  400 
leading  newspapers  and  magazines  covering 
every  State  In  the  Union  put  their  editorial 
weight  behind  the  movement.  Outstanding 
among  them  was  the  Washington  Post  to 
which  we  owe  a  debt  of  special  gratitude  for 
Its  wonderful  reporting  and  editorial  support. 
To  all  who  helped  in  this  great  cause  I  ex- 
tend heartiest  thanks. 

GiOBCx  B.  Gaixowat. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Congrets, 
American   Political   Science   Asso- 
ciation. 
Washinstom. 

{Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  July  30,  1946] 

T7NSNAIU.INC  CONCBESS 

Congratulations  are  the  due  of  Congress 
for  streamlining  its  creaking  and  groaning 
machinery.  It  is.  as  Mr.  Galloway  says,  a 
miracle  that  such  a  seven-league  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  reorganisation  of  Congress. 
All  through  the  war  Congress  refused  to  fol- 
low the  lead  ot  the  country  and  undergo  re- 
conversion in  the  interest  of  efBcient  opera- 
tion. At  the  opening  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  none  could  have  foreshadowed  ac- 
tion before  adjournment.  The  cake  of 
custom,  as  Bagehot  calls  it,  is  the  greatest 
bane  of  Improvement.  Institutions  get  fixed 
in  a  mold,  vested  interests  are  buiit  up 
around  the  status  quo,  and  a  mental  in- 
flexibility imposes  Its  own  barrier  to  change. 
Yet  the  environment  In  which  Congress  has 
to  work  Is  in  a  state  of  constant  fliu  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  combination  of  circumstances.  The 
rapid  speeding  up  in  the  tempo  of  life  affects 
the  wort  of  Congress  no  less  than  our  general 
habits.  Along  with  the  other  organs  of  gov- 
ernment. Congress,  which  used  to  keep  hands 
off  the  workaday  activities  of  the  citizenry, 
has  become  almost  the  fulcrum  of  our  eco- 
nomic life.  But  the  imperative  of  a  stream- 
llnmg  of  legislative  procedure  has  been  sup- 
plied by  the  situation  of  the  United  States  at 
the  very  summit  of  the  world.  All  nations 
waited  breathleasly  tipon  the  protracted  and 
dilatory  decisions  of  Congress  in  the  matter 
of  the  credit  to  Britain  and  the  enactment 
of  a  new  OPA. 

Congress,  to  be  sure,  might  ha.ve  been  less 
acquiescent  In  self-improvement  but  for  the 
sweetener  contained  in  the  pay  Increase.  The 
legislators,  after  all.  are  human.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  the  hike  in  the  remuneration 
of  our  legislators  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
nMdemlsation  of  Congress.  They  are  under- 
paid In  terms  of  their  respon&lhilltles  and 
commitments.  There  will  be  a  92,500  rise, 
with  an  extra  $2,500,  tax  tree,  for  expenses, 
together  with  retirement  privileges.  The 
boost,  incidentally,  will  put  Congress  In  bet- 
ter mood  to  put  up  salaries  in  the  executive 
branch  for  our  high  operating  officials .  The 
hemorrhage  of  public  servants  out  of  the 
Government  has  become  dangerous  to  good 
administration.  We  are  sure  Congress  recog- 
nizes this.  With  legislative  salaries  adjusted, 
it  should  now  see  that  the  hemorrhage  is 
stopped.  It  is  caused  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  officials  can  no  longer  afford 
to  work  for  the  Government.  In  this  con- 
nection we  commend  to  the  legislators  an 
article  eelled  "Talse  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment," which  Mr.  John  J.  Corson  has  con- 
tributed to  the  American  Mercury.  The 
argument  In  that  article  for  the  lifting  of 
the  celling  en  executives*  salaries  from  $10,000 
to  $15,000  is  authorttttlve  and  compelling. 


A  last-minute  effort  by  Chairman  Downxt 
of  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee  is 
under  way  to  make  this  Improvement. 

The  heart  of  congressional  reorganization — 
80  percent,  It  is  said,  of  the  La  FoUette- 
Monroney  recommendatlona — is  the  revamp- 
ing of  the  archaic  and.  Indeed,  unworkable 
system  of  standing  committees.  Like  Topsy. 
these  committees  have  just  "growed,"  with 
the  result  that  they  overlap  In  the  same 
problem  areas,  as  in  public  land  problems 
and  In  the  rules  and  administration  of  the 
Soiate.  In  other  cases  they  are  competitive, 
as  In  the  case  of  transport.  The  new  reor- 
ganization halves  the  standing  committees 
In  the  Senate  and  makes  the  House  content 
with  a  third  of  its  standing  committees.  The 
gain  In  the  conduct  of  public  business  will 
be  Immeasurable.  Not  only  will  the  new 
committees  represent  the  prindpjal  prov- 
inces of  public  policy,  they  will  be  able  to 
function  correlatively  as  between  the  two 
Chambers.  This  reform  would  have  been 
completed  by  a  provision  for  policy  com- 
mittees that  would  enable  Congress  to  chart 
its  legislative  course.  Stricken  out  as  a 
result  of  House  resistance,  this  will  be  one 
of  the  companion  measures  left  for  reform- 
ers of  Government  to  prosecute.  With  the 
valiant  generalship  of  Senator  La  Follette 
and  Representative  Monbonet,  they  have 
helped  to  make  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
memoTable,  and  In  the  future  there  should 
be  fewer  of  those  snarls  In  Congress  which 
have  recently  been  productive  of  Jeremiads 
about   the  Imminence   of   a  constitutional 


crisis. 


The  Cancer  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  194€ 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave 
Washington  Friday  evening,  July  26. 
Circumstances  at  home  compelled  my 
leaving  Washington. 

During  my  absence  on  Saturday,  July 
27.  the  bill  (H.  R.  4502)  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  world's  cancer  experts  was 
brought  up  under  suspension  of  rules  but 
failed  of  passage. 

Millionfe  of  dollars  have  been  appro- 
priated and  spent  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  More  than  the  amount  in- 
volved in  this  particular  legislation  was 
recently  spent  in  connection  with  the 
atomic  bomb  at  BiJcini.  That,  of  coiU"se, 
may  be  money  well  spent,  however,  the 
appropriation  of  money  to  provide  re- 
search for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
cancer  is  something  which  strikes  ail  of 
us,  as  was  so  well  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Neely]  .  Approximately  480  of  our  fellow 
human  beings  in  the  United  States  die  of 
cancer  every  24  hours.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  is 
small  indeed  if  the  expenditure  will  result 
in  the  saving  of  lives  and  the  elimination 
of  human  suffering. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  very  first 
order  of  business  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress will  be  the  introduction  and  calling 
«p  of  a  new  bill  incorporating  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  R.  4502.  and  that  it  will  pass 
overwhelmingly. 
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Miscellaneous  Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


') 


OF 

HON.  ERREH  P.  SCRIVNER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  World  War 
veterans'  Legislation,  it  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  the  representatives  of 
veterans'  organizations,  and  officials  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  enact- 
ing into  law  many  ideas  for  the  benefit 
of  the  veterans  of  this  Nation.  Only  time 
will  tell  how  good  our  work  has  been. 

The  major  legislative  measures — the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act.  liberali- 
zation of  the  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance Act,  and  increases  in  compensa- 
tion and  pension  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  have  been  explained.  In  this 
concluding  Insertion,  attention  of  the 
veterans  and  their  families  is  called  to 
many  miscellaneous  matters  with  which 
they  may  be  concerned: 

MiSCELLANXOUS  BeNEFTTS 
TERMINAL  LEAVE 

Under  legislation  now  under  consid- 
eration authority  is  granted  for  the  pay- 
ment to  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services  of  World  War  n.  below  the  com- 
missioned ranks,  an  amount  equal  to  pay 
at  their  grade  when  discharged,  for  ac- 
cumulated leave.  Application  will  be 
made  to  the  service  (Army  or  Navy)  in 
which  the  veteran  served. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  PREFERENCE 

A  veteran  who  served  in  time  of  war 
who  was  honorably  separated  from  the 
service  will,  upon  establishing  his  status 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  be 
entitled  to  a  5-point  rating  preference  on 
civil-service  examinations.  If  he  (or 
she)  is  suffering  a  service  connected  dis- 
ability this  would  be  increased  to  10 
points  on  civil-service  grades.  This 
same  10-point  preference  is  allowable  to 
the  wife  of  an  honorably  discharged  serv- 
ice connected  disabled  veteran  who  is 
himself  unable  to  qualify;  and  also  to  the 
unremarried  widow  of  an  honorably  dis- 
charged deceased  veteran  who  served  in 
any  branch  of  the  armed  forces  during 
a  war. 

There  is  in  addition  preferential  con- 
sideration on  the  eligible  list  for  appoint- 
ment, and  also  of  retention  in  case  of  a 
reduction  in  force. 

DOMICILURT  CARE 

A  veteran,  discharged  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable,  who  is  suffering 
from  a  disability,  disease,  or  defect, 
which  is  chronic  and  not  likely  to  be 
curable  or  to  be  improved  by  hospital 
care,  and  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  earn  a  Uvelihood,  will,  imder 
certain  conditions,  be  eligible  for  admis- 
sicn  to  a  Veterans'  Administration  home 
for  domiciliary  care. 

BTTRIAX.    ALLOWANCE 

The  Crovernment.  through  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  will  pay  up  to 
$150 — recently  increased — to  cover  the 


expense  of  burial,  funeral  services,  and 
transportation  of  the  remains,  of  a  de- 
ceased veteran.  This  allowance  is  avail- 
able to  the  undertaker  or  to  the  person 
who  pays  the  bill  for  the  funeral  ex- 
penses. Application  must  be  made  with- 
in 2  years  after  the  veteran's  death. 

EXTRIAL  FLAG 

An  American  flag,  with  which  to  drape 
the  casket  of  any  honorably  discharged 
veteran  of  any  war,  may  be  issued  on  ap- 
plication by  relatives  or  undertakers  to 
postmasters  at  any  county '  seat  post 
office  or  any  other  post  office  designated 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  or  any 
field  office  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  flag  will  be  given  to  the  next 
of  kin  after  the  burial.  Flags  may  also 
be  issued  by  the  above  agencies  in  the 
case  of  any  person  who  has  died  while 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  between 
May  27. 1941,  and  the  termination  of  the 
present  war. 

GRAVE   MARKER 

A  headstone,  or  a  bronze  marker,  may 
be  obtained  for  the  grave  of  a  veteran, 
which  is  unmarked,  by  making  applica- 
tion to  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General.  Memorial  Division.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  applicant  should  desig- 
nate the  consignee  to  receive  the  head- 
stone, and  the  engraved  stone  or  marker 
will  be  delivered  at  Government  expense 
at  the  destination  shipping  point.  The 
setting  of  the  stone  or  marker  at  the 
grave  must  be  at  private  expense. 

BURIAL  IN  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

A  veteran,  honorably  discharged  from 
his  last  period  of  service,  is  eligible,  upon 
request,  to  be  buried  in  a  national  ceme- 
tery. Under  recent  revisions  of  the 
regulations  his  wife,  minor  children,  and 
unmarried  adult  daughters  may  be 
buried  with  him  in  a  national  cemetery. 
A  maximum  of  four  grave  sites  may  be 
assigned  to  one  veteran,  but  there  may 
be  multiple  burials  in  one  or  more  of  the 
graves.  A  national  cemetery  is  located 
in  this  district  at  Fort  Scott. 

BURIAL  OVERSEAS 

More  than  275,000  young  Americans 
are  sleeping  in  military  cemeteries  all 
over  the  world,  each  of  them  a  carefully 
tended  spot  of  beauty. 

In  the  near  future  the  next  of  kin  of 
each  of  these  will  be  asked  to  inform  the 
Government  of  their  wishes  as  to  the 
transfer  of  the  remains  for  reburial.  with 
military  honors,  if  desired,  here  at  home. 
Reports  are  current  that  a  few  unscrupu- 
lous persons  are  offering  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  return  of  remains, 
for  a  fee.  This  is  not  necessary,  and 
any  person  making  such  a  proposal 
should  be  reported  to  the  authorities. 

Veterans'  organizations,  the  Red  Cross, 
and  this  office  are  ready  to  help  the  fami- 
lies of  these  departed  heroes  in  this  as 
well  as  all  of  their  other  problems,  upon 
request. 

SOCIAL    SECURITT 

A  veteran,  discharged  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable,  who  served  90 
days  or  more  after  September  16.  1940. 
and  prior  to  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  World  War  II,  or  was  released  by  rea- 
son of  disability  incurred  or  aggravated 
in  service  in  line  of  duty,  who  dies  within 
the  period  of  3  years  immediately  follow- 


ing his  separation  from  service,  shall  be 
regarded,  for  social  security  purposes — 

First,  to  have  died  a  fully  insured  in- 
dividual; 

Second,  to  have  earned  an  average 
monthly  wage  of  not  less  than  $160;  and 

Third,  to  have  been  paid  not  less  than 
$200  of  wages  in  each  calendar  year  in 
which  he  had  30  days  or  more  active  serv- 
ice after  September  16,  1940. 

If,  however,  a  pension  or  compensation 
is  payable  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion by  reason  of  the  death  of  such  vet- 
eran, social  security  benefits  will  be  de- 
termined without  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law, 

SURPLUS    PROPERTY 

Any  veteran  of  World  War  n,  released 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able, is  entitled  to  a  priority,  immediately 
after  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  purchase  surplus  property 
through  the  War  Assets  Administration, 
either  for  his  own  personal  use  or  for 
his  business. 

Application  for  priority  certificates 
should  be  made  to  the  certification  officer 
in  the  regional  office  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration,  nearest  the  veteran's 
home  or  place  of  business.  Any  numt)er 
of  certificates  may  be  received,  but  only 
one  certificate  for  each  type  of  article. 

SUGGESTIONS 

First.  Preserve  your  discharge.  Only 
one  original  will  be  issued.  No  dupli- 
cate is  available.  Immediately  upon 
your  return  home — or  now  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so — have  a  small  photo- 
stat made  to  carry.  Register  the  orig- 
inal with  the  Register  of  Deeds — there  is 
no  charge.  Then  place  the  original  dis- 
charge in  a  place  of  safekeeping.  If  it 
is  lost  only  a  certificate  in  lieu  can  be 
obtained. 

Second.  Register  with  an  employ- 
ment-service office  for  a  job.  If  you 
want  the  old  job  back,  make  a  claim  for 
it  within  90  days  after  discharge,  or  after 
hospitalization  not  exceeding  1  year  fol- 
lowing discharge. 

Third.  Be  proud  of  your  service.  Wear 
your  discharge  lapel  button,  which  you 
got  on  discharge,  or  that  of  a  veterans' 
organization. 

Fourth.  Join  a  veterans'  organiza- 
tion— the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  the  Purple  Heart,  if  you  are 
eligible,  or  some  organization  of  World 
War  II  veterans.  Take  part  in  its  ac- 
tivities. It  will  provide  you  association 
with  men  with  a  common  interest  for  the 
rest  of  yoiu:  life.  And,  incidentally,  it 
will  be  an  ever  ready  source  of  help  in 
any  problems  involving  veterans. 

Fifth.  If  you  need  hospital  care  or 
medical  treatment  after  discharge,  get 
it  when  you  need  it.  Do  not  put  it  off. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  main- 
taining Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals. You  have  earned  It;  you  deserve 
It.  Take  advantage  of  It.  Compensation 
in  most  cases  is  no  longer  reduced  while 
hospitalized. 

In  every  post  of  every  veterans'  organi- 
zation and  in  the  offices  of  the  Red  Cross 
you  will  find  friends  anxious  to  serve  3^ou 
when  help  is  needed.  Feel  free  to  call 
upon  them.    Your  Congressman,  EtRSTx 
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p.  SCTtivjJER.  316  Old  House  Office  Build- 
ing. V/ashinston.  D.  C.  Is  always  ready 
and  willing  to  be  of  assistance. 

A  copy  of  this  series  of  articles  will  be 
sent  to  any  veteran  or  person  in  the  serv- 
ice upon  receipt  of  the  name  and  address 
on  a  post  card. 


Strikes  acd  Seizures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  inserting  an  article  by  Mark  Sullivan, 
noted  newspaperman,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  July  29.  1946: 
Strikes  and  Scizuses 
(By  Mark  SulUvan) 
A  rATxrm.  psicxoent 

With  Increasing  tension  for  several  weeks, 
newsmen  and  others  In  Washington  have 
watched  for  the  outcome  dl  a  labor  situation 
InTolTing  a  novel  condition  and  entailing  a 
dramatic  decision.  In  its  simplest  terms  the 
question  Is.  WUl  the  Truman  administration 
acixe  the  struck  plants  of  the  AlUs-Chalmers 
Co.  and  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.?  The  Case  strike 
has  lasted  8  months,  since  last  December,  the 
other  5  months,  since  last  March.  Both  com- 
panies make  agricultural  machinery. 

The  striking  unions  (CIO)  demand  seteure. 
Insistently.  In  this  they  are  backed  up  by 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  as 
a  whole.  Their  pressure  on  President  Tru- 
■MM  la  illustrated  by  a  formal  resolution. 
"Bsaolved  that  the  CIO  national  executive 
board  calls  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  take 
Immediate  steps  to  seize  these  corporatlans." 

Toward  this  demand  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  seems  one  of  willing 
agreement.  Union  leaders  indeed  interpret 
the  Department  and  its  Secretary  as  taking 
the  union  view  of  the  issue  and  the  union 
side  uf  the  controversy.  Another  resolution 
adopted  by  the  CIO  executive  board  reads. 
"Whereas  Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach 
did  on  May  27  publicly  proclaim  Oovemment 
intervention  If  the  company  did  not  bargain 
In  good  faith  •  •  •.'*  Sources  sympathetic 
to  CIO  say  that  an  order  of  seizure  has  been 
drafted  in  tlie  Labor  Department. 

But  only  signature  by  President  Truman 
can  make  such  an  order  effective.  And  Mi*. 
Truman  Is  obviously  reluctant.  At  press 
conferences  he  has  denied  that  seizure  of  the 
plants  la  under  consideration  by  him. 

Union  pressure  for  seizure  la  nattiral. 
Seizure  is  one  way  of  winning  a  strike.  This 
to  UliMtrated  in  the  case  of  the  coal  mine* 
MlaMl  last  May.  After  Mtsure,  the  adminis- 
tration conceded  most  of  the  union  demanda 
and  made  a  contract  with  the  union.  The 
force  of  the  situation  thus  created  is  such 
that  owners  of  properties  are  more  or  len 
obliged  to  accept  the  status  created  by  the 
administration.  The  purpose  of  the  strike 
la  attained.  Mere  threat  of  seizure  or  ex- 
pectation of  it  serves  the  interests  of  labor 
leaders  conducting  strikes,  gives  them  power 
and  leverage  as  against  management  in  bar- 
gaining. 

If  President  Truman  Is  reluctant  to  seize 
the  Case  and  Allis-Cbalmers  plants,  that  too 
la  understandable.  Selziu-e  involves,  and  if 
done  must  rest  upon,  an  extraordinary  asser- 
tion of  power  by  the  President.  And  such  an 
assertion  of  power,  at  this  time  and  under 
tlMte  circumstances,  rests  upon  a  legal  fic- 


tion. This  can  be  understood  by  reading 
some  phrases  of  the  order  by  which  President 
Truman  seized  the  solt-coal  mines  last  May : 

"Whereas  •  •  •  the  coal  produced 
by  such  mines  Is  required  for  the  war  effort 
•  •  •  the  war  effort  will  be  unduly  im- 
peded •  •  •  necessary  to  Insure  the  op- 
eration of  such  mines  in  the  interest  of  the 
war  effort."  Further,  the  President,  In  Jus- 
tifying seizure  of  the  coal  mines,  cited  two 
wartime  statutes.  Finally,  he  said  he  was 
acting  "'as  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  .\rmy  and  Navy." 

To  assert  that  a  step  taken  in  May  this 
year  is  done  in  the  Interest  of  "the  war  effort." 
when  the  war  had  ended  9  months  before,  is 
dubious  enough.  To  make  the  same  asser- 
tion a  full  year  after  the  war  ended,  would  be 
proportionately  more  dubious.  The  legal  fic- 
tion ic  Blaring. 

Further  than  that,  there  is  a  fundamental 
distinction  between  seizure  of  the  coal  mines, 
and  seizure  of  Allls-Chalmers  and  Case.  Li 
seizing  the  coal  mines,  the  whole  industry 
was  seized.  The  administration  can  conduct 
a  whole  indtistry  by  simply  imposing  uni- 
versal conditions  upon  it.  But  seizing  Allls- 
Chalmers  and  Case  would  be  seizing  specific 
individual  plants  in  a  large  industry.  In  this 
case  the  Government  would  be  conducting 
plants  In  competition  with  other  plants,  in- 
volving intricate  details  of  marketing  and 
distribution. 

Seizure  at  this  time  of  Allls-Chalmers  and 
Case,  or  any  other  plants  In  similar  circum- 
stances, would  set  a  precedent  for  peacetime, 
for  it  Is  peacetime  we  are  now  in.  The  legal 
fiction  of  reliance  upon  Presidential  war- 
time powers  would  evaporate. 

It  would  be  a  precedent  also  for  a  new  way 
of  handling  labor  disputes,  and  make  irrele- 
vant all  the  discussion  about  new  laws  to  deal 
with  labor  relations.  The  process  set  up  by 
seizure  of  Allls-Chalmers  and  Case  as  a  prece- 
dent would  be  a  sequence:  A  strike,  stale- 
mate in  labor-management  negotiations. 
Government  seizure  of  the  plant,  a  contract 
between  Government  and  the  union,  return 
of  the  plant  to  Its  owners.  Exercise  of  such 
absolute  power  by  Government  would  sup- 
plant and  destroy  the  existing  processes  of 
collective  bargaining. 


Letter  From  Committee  for  a  Just  Peace 
With  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  IrtW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  letter: 

CouMrrrxz  roR  a  Just 

Peace  Wrrn  Italt.  Imc, 
Neic  York,  N.  Y..  April  IS,  1946. 

Hon.   JOHJ»  J.   ROOMKT. 

House  Office  BuUding. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DsAa  Ma.  Roonxt:  This  U  to  acknowledge 
receipt,  with  thanks,  of  your  telegram  of  the 
13th  Inst,  advising  tis  that  on  that  date 
you  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  favor 
of  a  Jtist  peace  with  Italy  in  accordance  with 
the  published  declaration  of  this  committee. 
Also  of  your  letter  of  even  date  supplement- 
ing your  telegram  and  enclosing  Secretary  of 
Stnte  James  F.  Byrnes"  letter  to  you. 

The  major  members  of  our  committee  have 
asked  me  to  convey  to  you  their  hearty  con- 
gratulations for  your  speech,  and  their  deep 
appreciation  of  your  activity  in  behalf  of  our 


Jtist  cause.  I  wovild  personally  like  to  add  my 
own  feeling  of  gratification.  With  best  re- 
gards I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Di  Fede. 
£i£cutJfe  Secretary. 


Bellamy  Praises  Clark's  Progrers  ia  Re- 
iieving  Sorry  Austria's  Plight 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  twelfth  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  This  series  is  called 
A  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  depicts  Mr. 
B3llamy's  impressions  of  Europe  as  it  ap- 
peared early  in  the  spring  of  the  year: 

Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  runs  a  good  show  in 
Austria.  Austria  Is  nowhere  near  as  big, 
tough  or  important  a  Job  as  Germany,  and 
Mark  Clark  does  not  have  the  problems  which 
confront  General  McNarney  and  General 
Clay,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
M-irk  Clark  has  a  flair  for  power. 

His  cabinet  seemed  to  know  its  tusiness. 
His  MP's  were  smartly  accoutered,  well-disci- 
plined, and  his  quarters  were  at  least  as  liv- 
able as  any  others.  His  entertainment  was 
of  the  best. 

But  the  Austria  over  which  he  presides  la 
a  pretty  sorry  nation. 

Anyone  who  visited  Vienna  between  the 
two  wars  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  dying  city  then.  It  was  built  to  be  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Empire  of  50,- 
000.000  persons,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles It  had  been  stripped  of  its  workshops 
which  were  In  old  Bohemia,  then  set  up  as  the 
Czechoslovaklan  state,  and  had  been  stripped 
of  its  agricultural  wealth  by  the  setting  up 
of  Hungary  as  a  separate  state. 

There  were  left  in  Austria  only  seven  or 
eight  million — I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures. 
Vienna  had  the  wholesale  machinery  to  dis- 
pose of  the  products  of  an  empire,  and  no 
produce  to  dispose  of.  It  had  the  banking 
system  for  an  empire  and  no  customers.  It 
had  vast  palaces  and  lovely  hotels,  beautiful 
art  galleries,  and  a  splendid  opera,  and  no- 
body to  fill  or  patronize  these  relics  of  the 
past.  It  was  a  creepy  place  even  before  the 
war.  and  now  it  Is  worse. 

Hitler  invaded  Austria  March  12,  1938.  and 
her  history  was  part  and  parcel  of  German 
history  until  November  1943.  when  the  Soviet, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  State's 
agreed  in  the  Moscow  declaration  that  Aus- 
tria, the  first  free  country  to  fall  the  victim 
of  Hitler  aggression,  should  be  liberated  from 
German  domination.  They  regarded  the  an- 
nexation Imposed  on  Austria  by  Germany  as 
null  and  void. 

Since  the  day  of  that*  protocol  the  Allied 
policy  of  Austria  has  diverged  sharply  from 
that  of  Germany.  The  Austrian  policy  has 
been  constructive,  while  that  for  Germany,  as 
1  have  pointed  out,  has  been  In  many  ways 
destructive,  and  necessarily  so. 

Before  the  surrender  of  Germany  It  had 
been  agreed  that  Austria  would  be  occupied 
by  the  four  victorious  powers,  each  to  have 
Its  own  zone,  but  each  to  share  In  the  occu- 
pation of  Vienna.  A  final  agreement  waa 
reached  on  this  early  in  July  1945. 

Vienna  was  actually  captured  from  Ger- 
many by  the  Soviet  armies  on  April  18.  1945. 
Early  In  May,  the  United  States  designated 
General  Clark.  United  States  Conunissloner 
en  the  Allied  Council  of  Austria. 
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BUSINESS  AT  STANDSTILL 

The  Initial  phase  of  the  military  govern- 
ment in  Austria  technically  ended  on  VE- 
day,  but  it  was  necessary  to  continue  a  gov- 
ernment for  a  few  weeks  until  complete  de- 
tachments could  be  placed  In  position  and 
SHAEF  could  be  furnished  with  key  personnel 
to  take  over  the  work  of  coordinating  the 
field. 

When  the  first  members  of  the  United 
States  Government  staff  arrived  In  Austria 
at  the  end  of  May  they  found  a  badly  con- 
fused situation.  Business  and  Industry  were 
at  a  complete  standstill  and  postal,  tele- 
phone, and  telegraph  services  were  cut  off. 
Many  of  the  rail  lines  were  out  of  operation. 

Road  transportation  was  restricted  to  6 
kilometers  from  the  place  of  residence.  Food 
and  fuel  were  critically  short,  as  was  housing. 

Tnere  were  a  quarter  of  a  million  German 
prisoners  in  Austria.  In  the  area  occupied 
by  the  United  States  forces  there  were  700.- 
000  alien  displaced  persons  and  200.000  refu- 
gees superimposed  on  a  normal  population 
of  1.750,000 — this  is  an  area  which  never  pro- 
duced enough  food  for  itself  in  normal  times. 
Of  course  the  schools  were  closed.  The  Nazi 
administration  had  collapsed  and  the  Aus- 
trians  were  struggling  to  reorganize  the  civil 
government  and  maintain  essential  public 
services. 

KATION    INCREASED 

By  the  third  week  in  June  the  situation 
had  greatly  improved.  The  military  govern- 
ment had  started  to  take  over.  The  French 
took  control  in  the  Tyrol.  During  the  first 
week  In  August  the  United  States  forces  head- 
quarters moved  from  Italy  to  Salzburg  and 
took  control  In  Land  Salzburg  in  upper  Aus- 
tria. The  daily  average  ration  had  been  In- 
creased from  700  to  1.300  calories. 

After  a  number  of  conferences  with  Soviet 
officials  during  the  summer  of  1945  In  Vienna, 
the  United  SUtes,  British,  and  French  head- 
quarters moved  to  Vienna  late  in  August. 
Vienna  was  placed  under  quadripartite  con- 
trol September  1,  and  the  Allied  Council  held 
lU  first  full  meeting  on  September  11. 

The  first  outstanding  accomplishment  was 
the  extension  throughout  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tria of  the  power  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment set  up  by  the  Soviets  under  Dr.  Een- 
ner  In  April  1945.  This  was  authorized  on 
November  20.  The  currency  was  converted 
from  relchsmarks  and  Allied  military  schill- 
ings into  Austrian  national  schillings  on 
November  16,  thus  checking  the  danger  of 
Infiation. 

On  November  25.  the  Austrlans  held  a  free 
election  for  the  national  parliament.  Ap- 
proximately 93  percent  of  the  registered  vote 
was  cast.  The  People's  Party  won  a  clear 
majority  In  seats  In  the  parliament,  with 
the  Socialist  Party  second,  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  a  poor  third. 

OS.    RENNXS    IN    CBABGK 

The  new  Austrian  Government  was  organ- 
ized the  week  before  Christmas,  with  Dr. 
Renner  elected  federal  president  and  Engi- 
neer Figl  of  the  Peoples  Party  federal  chan- 
cellor. 

Confronted  in  the  first  instance  with  more 
than  700,000  alien  displaced  persons,  some 
200,000  Austrian  refugees  and  250,000  pris- 
oners of  war,  the  Austrian  Government, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Allied  control 
body,  has  repatriated  494.000  of  the  non- 
Austrians.  It  now  has  212.000  displaced  per- 
sons of  all  kinds  and  some  28,000  prisoners. 
There  have  been  no  serious  outbreaks  of 
disease  or  unrest. 

More  than  12,000  Nazis  have  been  arrested 
by  the  United  States  forces,  and  the  difficult 
task  of  de-Nazlflcatlon  Is  now  under  way. 

Recognizing  that  the  Austrlans  themselves 
know  far  better  than  the  Americans  ever 
could  who  are  the  dangerous  Nazis,  the 
United  States  has  turned  over  this  Job  to 
them. 


The  foremost  problem  facing  the  Austrlans 
today  is  food.  The  situation  is  bad.  The 
Americans  and  the  British  have  met  their 
commitments  on  food.  The  French,  hard 
pressed  at  home,  met  theirs  only  In  part,  in 
spite  of  the  help  which  we  have  given  them. 
The  Soviets  have  met  theirs  after  a  fashion. 
In  Vienna  only.  The  people  In  the  Soviet 
zone  outside  of  Vienna  have  had  to  do  the 
best  they  could  with  Indigenous  resources, 
because  the  Soviets  took  the  position  that 
they  made  no  commitments  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple In  their  zone  outside  of  Vienna. 

On  April  1  UNRRA  took  over  the  military 
stocks  on  hand  and  In  the  zone  and  on  the 
way,  and  the  Austrian  Government  is  now 
distributing  food  on  the  basis  of  a  normal 
ration  of  1,200  calories  per  day,  which  is  very 
short  rations. 

Austria  has  never  been  self-sufficient  in 
food,  especially  bread  grains.  Effort  Is  being 
made  to  get  every  possible  acreage  planted 
and  practically  all  the  seed  for  the  United 
States  zone  has  been  secured,  but  fertilizer 
Is  woefully  short.  It  Is  hoped  to  start  pro- 
duction of  nitrate  fertilizer  soon  in  the 
United  States  zone,  but  this  depends  on  the 
coal  supply. 

SOME    BOMB    DAMAGE 

Economically,  the  outstanding  problem  of 
our  military  government  In  Austria  Is,  like 
that  of  our  military  government  In  Germany, 
to  get  the  Soviet  to  accept  a  reasonable  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Potsdam  agreement  to  secure 
freedom  for  the  circulation  of  goods  within 
Austria. 

Outwardly.  Vienna  is  much  the  same  beau- 
tiful city  it  was  before.  There  is  some  bomb 
damage,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  to  the 
more  famous  older  landmarks. 

We  put  up  at  the  Bristol  Hotel,  which 
seemed  as  well  run  as  ever,  and  If  one  could 
only  get  out  of  his  mind  the  haimtlng  look 
and  the  hungry,  run-down  appearance  of 
the  people,  one  might  think  again  that  he 
was  in  the  Vienna  of  old,  by  the  Blue  Danube, 
listening  to  a  Strauss  waltz,  but  somehow 
or  other,  until  the  Austrlans  have  enough 
food,  the  image  will  not  come  to  life. 

One  cannot  feel  the  same  amount  of  wrath 
against  the  Austrlans  that  he  does  against 
the  Germans.  The  Austrlans  were  dragged 
into  the  war  by  the  Germans.  They  were 
not  the  main  factors.  And,  although  some 
people  say  that  under  a  very  afflable  exterior 
your  average  Austrian  Is  just  as  black  hearted 
as  the  average  Nazi,  I  cannot  believe  it. 


Monopoly  m  Oil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  parUcularly  since  it  bears  upon 
Information  Inserted  In  the  Rxcoso  re- 
garding certain  members  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  I  am  glad  to  insert 
the  following  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times: 

MONOPOLT  IM  on. 

Since  the  days  of  the  original  Standard 
Oil  monopoly,  the  petroletun  industry  In  this 
Nation  has  always  had  about  It  the  strong 
taint  of  monopoly.  With  patent  hoardlngH, 
restrictive  drilling  leases,  pipe-line  trusts. 
Interlocking  directorships,  and  other  devices, 
•ne  major  company  or  another — and  often  a 
combination  of  many — haa  been  ninnlng 
atbwart  the  antitrtist  laws. 


It  comes  as  little  of  a  surprise  consequently 
that  37  of  the  85  members  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Cotmcil.  which  advisee  the 
Interior  Department,  should  show  up  as  hav- 
ing been  involved  in  antitrust  cases  either  as 
Individuals  or  through  association  with  de- 
fendant corporations.  Only  by  passing  some- 
thing of  a  miracle  could  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment have  managed  to  draw  into  the  Council 
a  representative  of  a  major  ell  company  not 
at  least  slightly  brushed  with  the  pitch  of 
monopoly. 

Yet  the  fact  cannot  stand  to  complete 
exculpation  of  the  make-up  of  the  advisory 
group.  Neither  can  the  fact  that  the  Board 
will  not,  as  Interior  represenutlves  point 
out,  have  anything  directly  to  do  with  roy- 
alty rates  or  land-leasing  regulations  or 
drilling  controls  or  any  other  Federal  oil 
policy.  If  the  Council  is  to  be  mere  window 
dressing,  totally  tiseless.  then  there  is.  of 
course,  no  danger  in  it — but  why  under  such 
circumstances  have  it  at  all?  If  its  advice  is 
to  be  taken  as  any  kind  of  guide  to  action,  it 
can.  loaded  so  heavily  with  those  already 
demonstrated  to  have  trust -building  tocllna- 
tions.  be  an  unhealthy  Influence. 

There  are  evidences  enough  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's oil  control  during  the  war,  when 
the  major-dominated  Petroleum  Industry 
Council  and  the  Petroleum  Administration 
for  War  under  Standard  Oil  of  California's 
Ralph  K.  Davies  went  swinging  down  the 
lane  hand  in  hand,  tended  to  dig  deep 
trenches  for  the  trust.  Even  if  one  grants 
that  this  policy  was  necessary  for  the  dura- 
tion, now  that  the  crisis  is  happily  over  It 
would  seem  to  be  time  to  resume  the  battle 
against  monopoly  rather  than  to  give  It  aid 
and  comfort. 


Bellamy  Rates  United  States  Kindest 
Conqueror 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  eleventh  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  This  series  is 
called  a  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  depicts 
Mr.  Bellamy's  impressions  of  Europe  as 
it  appeared  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year: 

The  American  soldier  as  a  conqueror  who 
stays  to  clean  up  the  Job  is  something  new 
In  the, annals  of  mankind  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  Is  a  rather  pleasant  sight  to  behold. 

There  are  tome  aspects  of  his  conduct 
which  probably  Irritate  the  Germans,  but  In 
the  long  run  maybe  it  Is  good  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  know  that  ttfey  have  been  licked. 
At  least,  I  am  stire  that  some  of  them  need 
to  know  it. 

For  example,  the  higher  commanders  in 
all  the  American  occupied  zone  are  con- 
stantly bothered  by  the  Incredible  speed  at 
which  the  young  American  GI  drives  service 
cars,  including  Jeeps,  trucks,  and  passenger 
cars,  along  the  autobahns  and  In  the  crooked 
streets  of  medieval  German  villages.  Part 
of  this  is  due  tg  the  sheer  exuberance  of 
youth  and  partly,  I  suspect,  to  a  spirit  of 
bravado,  which  may  not  be  a  very  admirable 
characteristic,  but  Is  easily  tmderstandable. 

I  have  seen  American  staff  cars  enter  the 
narrow  main  street  of  a  little  German  vil- 
lage at  something  more  than  a  moderata 
pace.    I  have  heard  the  driver  blow  bis  horn. 
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I  have  seen  the  Germans  fleeing  in  all  dtrec- 
tlons  as  If  the  plague  was  on  them.  I  havo 
seen  dogs  running  for  shelter,  geese  cackling, 
and  some  of  the  populace  nearly  fainting,  but 
generally  speaking,  the  drivers  are  so  skillful 
aiat  nobcdy  gets  hurt. 

Now  you  may  cay  this  la  a  bad  thing  and 
ought  to  be  stopped,  and  I  think  so.  too.  in 
Ita  more  extreme  manifestations,  but  ycu 
can't  make  up  an  army  in  which  ail  the 
drivers  are  content  with  15  miles  an  hour. 

COMQUESOES,   BXTT  TUENDLT 

Furthermore,  the  American  general  as  a 
conqueror  is  a  rather  agreeable  person,  and 
not  too  arrogant. 

Out  American  commanders  who  were  put 
In  charge  of  the  German  occupied  zone  and 
In  Austria  found  early  in  the  game  that  they 
were  expected  to  put  up  a  certain  amount  of 
side  in  order  to  hold  their  own  with  the  Brit- 
ish. Ruacians.  and  French,  and  I  agree  with 
this. 

They  found  In  the  early  days,  when  they 
jHToceeded  very  modestly  about  their  busi- 
neaa.  that  there  were  loud  complaints  from 
their  men,  who  found  that  If  they  moved 
Into  a  city  at  the  same  time  with  the  British, 
the  British  would  show  up  with  the  best  club 
for  their  officers'  mess,  the  best  quarter  for 
their  troops,  the  best  food  and  the  best  wines, 
for  the  Bnitish  are  an  old  race  and  canny, 
and  have  been  at  this  for  a  long  time. 

Furthermore,  the  conquered  people,  used 
aa  they  are  to  measure  worth  by  outward 
trappings,  thought  very  little  of  the  home- 
spun, hair-sbirted  type  of  American  com- 
mander and  paid  very  much  less  attention  to 
his  orders  than  to  those  of  a  general  who  was 
equipped  with  some  of  the  pancplv  of  war 
when  he  went  abroad. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  conquering 
armies  for  many  years  to  requisition  the 
best  bouses,  including  palaces,  for  their  own 
use.  This  has  been  done  by  our  Army,  as 
well  as  by  the  other  occupying  armies  In 
Europe.  In  fact,  there  is  many  a  noble  edi- 
fice now  occupied  by  an  American  officer 
whose  former  Nazi  owner  is  living  In  the 
•table,  doing  menial  work. 

CENTEX   or  SOCUL   LITE 

Furthermore,  it  Is  quite  naturaKthat  the 
headquarters  of  commanding  officers.  Ameri- 
can as  well  as  those  of  other  occupying  armies 
In  Germany,  should  be  the  center  of  social 
life  in  the  town. 

I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression 
that  our  American  generals  are  living  like 
Roman  pro  consuls,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  think  the  American  people  will  be  proud 
to  know  that  they  have  taken  their  place  In 
the  world  at  last  and  recognize  that  man- 
ners and  appearances  are  almost  as  impor- 
tant in  international  affairs  as  argument  and 
dialectics. 

I  shall  never  forget,  nor  will  any  of  the 
party,  the  very  pleasant  time  we  had  in  a 
German  city  at  the  home  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  American  Army  there.  He  had 
obtained  the  services  of  three  German  musi- 
cians who  played  most  beautifully  some  of 
the  music  we  have  loved  all  our  lives.  There 
was  nothing  ostentatious  about  It.  It  was 
good  sound  Americanism  translated  Into  the 
heart  of  Germany. 

I  must  repeat,  even  to  the  point  of  tire- 
someness, the  necessity  which  I  feel  of  Amer- 
icans adapting  themselves  to  the  ways  cf  the 
world,  if  they  are  going  to  be  world  actors. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  British  and  their  fa- 
cility in  this  sort  of  thing.  I  suppose  I  saw 
20  British  generals,  from  brigadier  up  to 
lieutenant  general,  each  one  of  whom  was 
an  exact  replica  of  that  perfect  major  gen- 
eral described  In  The  Pirates  of  Penzance, 
down  to  swagger  stick  and  monocle. 

AK  OmCER  OF  CONSEQUENCE 

When  they  go  abroad  everyone  knows  that 
a  person  ot  consequence  is  passing  by.    They 


are  urbane,  very  cosmopolitan,  and  they 
know  their  way  around  the  broad  highways 
and  the  alleys  of  the  world. 

Incidentally,  if  I  said  to  one  of  my  newly 
made  British  friends  in  the  army  and  civil 
life,  I  said  to  a  hundred  that  I  wished  the 
British  would  change  their  attitude  toward 
the  Americans.  I  said  it  would  help  a  good 
deal  in  welding  that  alliance  which  I  believe 
must  be  eternal  between  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I  said 
to  my  British  friends  that  I  would  not  be 
offensive  and  say  that  America  was  now  the 
senior  partner  in  this  two-way  deal,  although 
there  was  plenty  of  reason  for  contending 
this,  both  on  the  ground  of  manpower  and 
on  the  ground  of  money  and  resources.  I 
would  at  least  maintain  that,  by  the  great 
horn  spoon,  we  were  equal  partners  and 
that  the  British  would  do  well  to  quit  treat- 
ing us  like  fractious  children.  Just  read- 
mitted to  the  drawing  room  after  a  childish 
Ecrape   entitled   "the   Battle   of   Yorktown." 

To  a  man  they  said  they  thought  I  was 
right,  but  they  despaired  of  doing  anything 
about  It  with  this  generation  of  higher  Brit- 
ish military  officers. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
term  in  Congress,  nothing  has  afforded 
me  as  much  gratification  as  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation. 

My  appointment  to  this  important 
committee  has  had  special  significance 
for  me — as  well  as  for  the  veterans  in 
my  home  district — because  it  is  the  first 
time  in  history  that  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Fourteenth  District 
in  Ohio  has  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legis- 
lation. 

Membership  on  the  committee  has 
brcusht  me  into  close  contact  with  the 
various  veterans*  organizations:  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
eran."?,  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
II.  the  American  Veterans'  Committee, 
and  others.  Through  constant  associa- 
tion with  the  representatives  of  these  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  with  some  of  the 
rank  and  file,  I  have  become  familiar 
with  the  needs  and  viewpoints  of  vet- 
erans. I  know  how  they  feel  not  only 
about  matters  which  affect  them  directly 
as  veterans  but  also  about  broader 
issues. 

As  a  nation  we  can  never  fully  com- 
pensate veterans  for  the  sacrifices  they 
endured  in  two  terrible  and  bloody  wars. 
But  we  must  certainly  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  make  the  recompense  as 
complete  as  possible. 

The  Veterans'.  Committee  has  worked 
earnestly  during  this  session  of  Congress 
to  achieve  that  objective.  The  American 
veteran  and  his  dependents  now  enjoy 
a  series  cf  benefits  far  more  substantial 


than  those  granted  after  the  First  World 
War,  and  greater  than  those  provided 
to  veterans  by  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

Disability  compensation  rates  have 
been  increased  so  that  they  now  amount 
to  as  much  as  $300  a  month  in  the 
case  of  the  more  serious  types  of  dis- 
ability. A  bill  to  increase  disability  com- 
pensation and  peasion  rates  for  World 
War  I  and  II  cases  by  20  percent  has 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  and  now 
awaits  Presidential  action. 

The  medical  services  available  to  vet- 
erans have  been  increased  and  greatly 
improved. 

Under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  veterans 
now  enjoy  very  substantial  educational 
benefits.  Nearly  a  million  of  them  are 
now  going  to  college,  or  are  receiving 
other  advanced  training,  at  Government 
expense. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  special 
vocational  training  of  veterans  whose 
disabilities  constitute  a  handicap  in  get- 
ting a  jcb.  More  than  92,000  such  vet- 
erans are  now  being  taught  special  skills 
and  work  methods  to  help  them  over- 
come their  handicaps  and  find  useful 
work  at  good  wages. 

•  Approximately  3,000  recognized  vet- 
erans' information  centers,  more  than 
2,800  itinerant  information  centers,  and 
almost  1,800  USES  local  employment 
offices  have  been  set  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  assist  veterans  in  finding 
employment.  For  those  who  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  readily  finding  a  suitable  job. 
substantial  unemployment  allowances 
have  been  provided.  At  any  time  within 
2  years  after  discharge  the  unemployed 
veteran  will  be  paid  $20  per  week  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  a  maximum 
period  of  52  weeks.  Veterans  who  go 
into  business  for  themselves  are  guaran- 
teed earnings  of  $100  a  month  for  a 
period  up  to  52  weeks. 

Real  estate,  farm,  and  business  loans 
have  a!so  been  made  available  to  veterans 
so  that  they  might  purchase  homes  or 
farms,  or  get  started  in  business. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
thoroughly  reorganized  in  the  interest  of 
greater  efficiency  and  better  service. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  General 
Omar  N.  Bradley  the  organization  has 
been  streamlined  and  much  red  tape  has 
been  eliminated. 

Nowhere  have  the  improvements  been 
more  evident  than  in  the  medical  branch 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  I  was  appointed  a  subccni- 
mittee  of  one  to  investigate  conditions  In 
veterans"  hospitals  throughout  the  north- 
eastern area  of  the  United  Slates.  What 
I  saw  convinced  me  that  there  were 
many  things  wrong  v;ith  the  way  the 
medical  program  was  being  carried  cut. 

These  injustices  and  inefficiencies  have 
•now  been  corrected.  Veterans'  ho-pitals 
now  have  but  one  aim — to  provide  the 
highest  quality  of  medical  care.  Top- 
ranking  physicians,  surgeons,  and  special- 
ists are  participating  in  the  care  of  vet- 
erans, whereas  before  they  were  reluctant 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pro- 
gram. Leading  mod:cc;l  schocls  and  re- 
search institutions  have  opened  their 
doors  to  staff  doctors  of  the  Veterans' 
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Administration,  so  that  these  doctors  are 
now  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
medical  developments. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  real  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  be  able  to  play  a  part  in 
the  achievement  of  these  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  veterans'  program.  As 
long  as  I  am  in  Congress  I  shall  continue 
to  exert  every  effort  to  see  that  veterans 
are  granted  the  recognition  and  special 
consideration  which  they  so  richly 
deserve. 


Collective  Bargaining  Principle  Abused 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WIUCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, collective  bargaining  was  designed  to 
reduce  industrial  conflict  and  has  al- 
ways been  considered  as  an  aid  to  the 
workingman.  In  the  rise  of  power  of 
labor  unions  we  now  find  that  a  few  of 
the  organizations  are  abusing  a  right 
conferred  upon  them  by  law.  Mr.  Frank 
R.  Kent,  well  known  newswriter,  throws 
considerable  light  on  this  situation  in  his 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  for  July  29.  He  cites  actual  in- 
stances of  an  abuse  that  eventually  must 
stop.  I  insert  the  article  by  Mr.  Kent : 
Principle  of  Collective  Bargaining  Abused 
IN  Allis-Chalmkrs  Stkike 

The  principle  of  collective  bargaining  Is 
one  to  which  every  enlightened  employer  cub- 
scribes  and  every  labor  leader  and  left-wing 
demagog  proclaims  as  sacred.  Of  course,  It 
is  not  sacred,  but  It  Is  a  sound  Idea  and  no 
fair-minded  man  wants  to  break  It  down. 
Distinctly  It  is  In  the  national  Interest  to 
guard  and  retain  It. 

That  is  why  It  is  particularly  shocking  that 
there  should  be  collusion  between  a  labor 
union  and  any  Government  agency  to  abro- 
gate and  stispend  Its  normal  processes.  Yet 
that  is  exactly  what  is  now  charged  by  the 
company  in  the  AlUs-Chalmers  strike  which 
has  been  going  on  for  nearly  6  months  and 
m  which  are  Involved  some  29.000  men.  It  1« 
a  serious  thing  when  the  Government,  aban- 
doning Its  traditional  role  of  even-handed 
Justice,  becomes  the  ardent  partisan  of  either 
side  In  an  industrial  labor  dispute. 

It  is  such  a  serious  departure  from  the 
position  which  the  Government  is  supposed 
to  assume  and  so  clearly  in  conflict  with  any 
elemental  concept  of  fairness  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  Justified  In  resentment.  For  13 
years  under  the  late  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  Gov- 
ernment weight  was  always  on  the  labor  side. 
In  every  dispute  between  industry  and  labor 
the  admlnlstatlon  assumed  the  former  right 
and  the  latter  wrong. 

HELD   HOPES  FOK  TSUMAN 

Thoxigh  Mr.  Truman  felt  himself  obligated 
to  adopt  Mr.  Roosevelfs  poUcles,  It  had  been 
hoped  he  would  not  permit  the  Government 
to  be  used  to  enforce  union  demands  regard- 
less of  the  Interests  of  the  pubUc  or  the  righU 
of  the  employers. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Truman  does  not  know  It. 
But  if  the  Allla-Chalmers  charges  are  true — 
and  the  facts  seem  to  stxstaln  them — in  the 
current  strike  the  Government  mnd  the 
union  are  acting  together  and  the  collective 
bargaining  principle  Is  shoved  aside  because 
the  unions  believe  they  can  get  greater  con- 


cessions through  Government  seizure  of  the 
plants.  In  this  case  It  Is  the  company  which 
is  urging  collective  bargaining  and  the  tmicn 
which  is  avoiding  and  evading  it.  The  com- 
pany offered  the  union  the  18!a-cent-an- 
hour  wage  Increase  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  strike  was  called.  It  has 
made  numerous  other  proposals  on  other 
Issues  since,  but  it  cannot  get  the  union  to 
sit  down  across  the  table  for  the  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  on  these. 

"The  union  bosses,"  declares  the  company, 
"are  not  Interested  in  bai-gaining.  Instead, 
they  stall  and  stall  and  stall,  attempt  to 
break  off  negotiations — stall  and  try  to  break 
off.  negotiations  again.  All  In  the  hope  of 
forcing  Government  seizure  of  our  plants — 
all  In  the  hope  of  gaining  from  Government 
sources  advantages  they  never  could  obtain 
through  the  lawful  and  fair  processes  of  real 
collective  bargaining." 

LABOR    BtmEAtr    AID     CHARGED 

And  then  the  company  makes  this  direct 
charge:  "They  are  abetted  in  this  by  their 
fellow  CIO  aides  in  the  Labor  Department." 
In  other  words,  former  CIO  officials  now 
holding  key  posts  In  the  Labor  Department 
have  steadily  encouraged  tlie  unions  to  hold 
out  until  the  President  seizes  the  plants. 
Then  the  unions  would  get  everything  they 
ask,  including  the  closed  shop,  which  is  the 
main  point  at  issue  now.  Naturally,  the 
union  leaders  deny  they  are  stalling  and  in- 
sist the  company's  efforts  to  negotiate  are  a 
lame  pretense.  However,  the  report  that  the 
Government  was  about  to  take  over  has  ap- 
peared in  print  a  number  of  times.  The 
company  asserts  that  these  reports  were  In- 
spired by  Labor  Department  spokesmen  sup- 
posed to  be  acting  as  mediators  and  that  they 
directly  encourage  the  strikers  not  to  bargain. 

At  a  White  House  press  conference  on 
June  14,  Mr.  Truman  was  asked  about  these 
reports  and  replied  that  seizure  was  not 
planned  and  he  expected  the  company  and 
workers  to  get  together.  Two  days  later 
another  report,  known  to  have  come  from 
the  Labor  Department,  Insisted  that  seizure 
would  take  place.  Since  then  these  negotia- 
tions have  been  almost  at  a  standstill.  On 
July  19,  the  CIO  executive  board  in  Wash- 
ington requested  President  Truman  and  the 
Labor  Department  to  "take  Immediate  steps" 
to  seize  nine  plants  of  the  AUis-Chalmers 
Co.  "in  the  interests  of  producing  farm  Im- 
plements." And  the  violent  young  Mr. 
Reuther  now  threatens  to  extend  this  strike 
to  the  whole  farm-Implement  Industry  if  the 
Government  does  not  "take  over." 

NO    ACTION    TAKEN 

As  yet  the  President  has  taken  no  action, 
though  it  Is  clear  the  Labor  Department 
backs  the  CIO  demands.  What  this  all 
amounts  to  1«  this:  Instead  of  adopting  the 
prescribed  method  of  collective  bargaining, 
these  striking  unions  deliberately  toss  that 
"sacred  principle"  overboard  and  concentrate 
upon  forcing  Government  seizure  of  the 
property. 

Between  them,  the  unions  and  the  Govern- 
ment make  a  Joke  of  collective  bargaining. 
Between  them,  they  are  promoting  the 
sneaking  development  of  nationalization 
which  is  an  avowed  goal  of  the  Communists. 
This  kind  of  coUtislon  is  offensive  to  any 
sense  of  fair  play.  It  is  degrading  and  un- 
American.  It  can  be  Justified  only  in  case 
of  a  great  national  emergency  such  as  dis- 
tinctly does  not  exist  in  the  present  strike. 
It  is  vital  Chat  the  American  people  should 
understand  that  these  professional  labor 
bosses  no  longer  are  Interested  In  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  about  which  they  have  been 
beating  their  breasts  so  long.  Nowadays 
their  prime  objective  Is  to  force  governmental 
seizure.  No  surer  way  of  breaking  down  the 
American  system  of  private  enterpriae  could 
be  devised. 


Coni;ressional  Salary  Increase 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  L.  CHELF 

OF  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^E3 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal: 

TUZ  CONGRESSIONAL  RAI8X   IN   PAT   B   MOOERAT* 

The  congressional  reorganlzntion  bill  which 
has  been  adopted  provides  not  for  there ugh- 
going  reform  but  for  reform  nonetheless.  A 
drastic  reduction  In  the  number  cf  stand- 
ing committees,  delegation  of  action  on  minor 
claims,  pensions,  and  local  bills  to  appro- 
priate executive  agenclee,  and  various  other 
procedural  changes  should  make  the  congrei- 
Eional  machinery  operate  less  creakily  than 
in  the  past.  Left  untouched,  unfortunately 
are  the  seniority  system  In  the  selection  of 
committee  chairman  and  the  Senate  rules 
which  make  filibustering  easy. 

That  part  of  the  bill  which  increases  the 
Members'  salaries  and  makes  them  eligible 
to  enter  the  Federal  pension  system  is  the 
part  that  makes  the  headlines.  It  is  also  the 
part,  we  may  be  sure,  that  makes  the  boys 
uneaslest.  The  fact  that  they  adopted  it  at 
all  in  an  election  year  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  desperate  plight.  Their  »10.000-a- 
year  salaries,  reduced  to  a  little  more  than 
$8,000  by  Federal  income  tax,  are  palnfuUy 
inadequate.  They  have  been  the  same  since 
1925,  in  spite  of  enormous  increaaee  in  the 
Members'  responsibilities,  in  the  length  of 
sessions,  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  also,  in- 
cidentally. In  taxes.  (In  1925,  the  Federal 
income  tax  collector's  bite  out  of  $10,000  waa 
$220:  in  1936,  it  was  $260;  In  1945,  it  waa 
$1,915.) 

The  increase  proposed — to  $12,600  plus  • 
$2,500  tax-free  expense  allowance — is  mod- 
erate. Disinterested  students  of  government 
have  recommended  a  higher  figtue — some  as 
high  as  $25,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
figure  agreed  upon  by  Congress  is  probably 
not  really  adequate,  in  view  of  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  which  accompany  the  office. 
But  perhaps  at  the  new  pay  scale  Congress 
will  lose  fewer  first  raters  than  it  has  lost  in 
the  past  out  of  sheer  personal  economic  ne- 
cessity. And  perhaps  eligibility  for  peiulons 
wUl  diminish  th^  pathetic  as  well  as  costly 
spectacle  of  aging  Members  clinging  to  their 
seats  past  their  dotage  because  the  alterna- 
tive is  the  poorhouse. 


Sorplas  Military  Instaliab'on  Material 
Must  Be  Channeled  To  Meet  Veterans' 
Needs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLABOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  tlie  Joe  Car- 
son Post,  No.  1,  American  Legion.  Tula. 
Okla.,  at  Its  meeting  July  16,  1946,  sug- 
gesting a  practical  way  in  which  surplus 
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materials  obtained  and  to  be  obtained 
from  surplus  military  installations  which 
are  being  dismantled,  can  and  should 
be  channeled  in  order  that  the  same  may 
Ko  into  the  construction  of  veterans' 
homes,  so  badly  needed. 

If  these  practical  suggestions  are  fol- 
lowed, we  can  reasonably  expect  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  homes  for  our  vet- 
erans, or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 
But  if  the  present  do  nothing  or  do  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  policies  of  the  adminis- 
tration are  continued,  the  acts  passed 
by  Congress  creating  ample  authority 
to  make  homes  available  for  veterans 
expeditiously,  will  have  been  in  vain. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  know 
the  attitude  and  the  thinking  of  the 
veterans  and  have  the  benefit  of  their 
feasible  suggestions.  I  am  pleased  to 
quote  the  resolutions  above  referred  to. 
together  with  supplemental  concrete  sug- 
gestions, as  follows: 

"Whereas  it  has  been  announced  that  cer- 
tain designated  surplus  military  installations 
are  to  be  dismantled,  and  it  Is  calculated  that 
1,600.000.000  board  feet  of  lumber  and  other 
essential  materials  will  be  available  from 
these  projects.  The  veterans  and  public  have 
been  lead  to  believe  that  this  surplus  mate- 
rial will  be  disposed  of  to  the  veterans  for 
their  use  in  the  construction  of  their  homes. 
Prom  the  information  which  we  are  abl^  to 
obtain  there  has  been  no  method  of  chan- 
neling this  surplus  material  to  the  veteran: 
We  hereby 

"Rrsoli'e.  That  this  surplus  material  must 
first  be  offered  to  the  veteran  through  some 
manner  in  which  the  veteran  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  this  surplus  ma- 
terial and  to  execute  his  or  her  HH  ratings 
of  certifications  and  to  receive  the  materials 
which  be  or  she  is  entitled  to  and  In  desper- 
ate need  of  in  solving  their  housing  problem. 
be  it  further 

"Rexolred.  That  a  true  copy  of  our  proposed 
method  of  channeling  this  surplus  material 
be  attached  to  this  resolution  and  that  the 
detailed  proposed  method  be  considered  a 
part  of  this  resolution.  And  that  copies  of 
this  be  sent  to  each  duly  elected  Oklahoma 
Representative  In  Washington.  D.  C,  to  the 
Nathmal  Service  Director,  to  the  National 
Bwlng  Expediter,  and  any  other  officials 
deemed  necessary." 

The  above  resolution  unanimously  voted 
and  adopted  by  the  membership  of  the  Joe 
Carson  Post  No.  1.  of  the  American  Legion 
of  Oklahoma.  Tulsa.  Tulsa  County.  Okla..  at 
a  regular  business  meeting  this  16th  of  July 
1»46. 

EvKarrr  A.  Wood. 
Commander,  Joe  Carson  Post,  No.  1, 
American  Legion. 
Attest: 

(SSAL)  CUNTON  J.  BOHANNON. 

Adjutant. 

To  assist  the  veteran  In  solving  his  or  her 
housing  problem  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 
The  following  suggestions  are  offered  relative 
to  channeling  the  1. 500.000.000  board  feet  of 
lumber  and  other  building  materials  which 
will  be  available  when  the  surplus  military 
Installations  are  dismantled. 

Granting  that  the  surplus  military  Instal- 
lations which  are  to  be  dismantled  have  been 
designated,  and  that  the  prices  of  the  s\u'- 
plus  material  into  the  hands  of  the  veteran 
for  use  in  the  construction  of  his  or  her 
home. 

To  accomplish  the  desired  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  veteran  in  the  shortest  time  p>os- 
slble  toward  solving  the  housing  problem. 
The  various  materials  should  go  back  into 
the   channels   which   are   qualified   and   all 


ready  set  up  to  handle  same,  for  this  method 
would  spteed  up  this  program  and  overcome 
certain  conflicts  and  much  red  tape: 

1.  Lumber,  sash,  doors,  builders  hardware, 
etc.,  to  be  allocated  to  the  lumber  yards 
and  material  distributors. 

2.  Plumbing  and  similar  Items  to  be 
handled  by  the  plumbing  establishments. 

3.  Electrical  equipment  and  kindred  ma- 
terial by  the  electrical  firms. 

4.  Heating  plants  by  the  heating  com- 
panies. 

5.  Stoves  and  miscellaneous  hardware  by 
the  hardware  dealers. 

And  other  Items  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion but  which  are  desperately  needed  by 
the  veteran  to  be  channeled  back  to  their 
respective  supplier,  so  that  the  veteran  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  same. 

To  assist  and  see  that  this  material,  etc., 
reaches  the  veteran  it  is  suggested  that  the 
recognized  veterans'  service  organizations  and 
the  American  Legion  throughout  the  Nation 
assist  in  their  community  In  seeing  that  the 
veteran  receives  this  material  which  he  or 
she  is  entitled  to  receive. 

For  explanation  and  easy  reference  your 
attention  is  called  to  (1)  The  distribution 
of  lumber,  sash,  doors,  building  hardware, 
etc. 

Any  local  lumber  yard  or  material  dis- 
tributor Is  set  up  to  handle  this  class  of 
material  in  quantities,  to  pay  cash  at  the 
time  the  material  is  received  at  the  dis- 
mantled military  installations,  to  ship  or  haul 
said  materials  to  bis  yard,  and  to  sell  It  in 
small  quantities  to  the  veteran  and  to  carry 
the  veteran's  account  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  until  his  or  her  GI  loan  has  been 
completed. 

Method  of  obtaining  material  from  the 
dismantled  military  installations  by  the 
yards  would  be  In  lots  of  a  minimum  of  10,- 
000  board  feet  with  a  maximum  of  100,000 
board  feet.  When  purchasing  the  mate- 
rial from  the  yard  the  veteran  would  extend 
his  certification  to  the  dealer  for  a  given 
number  of  feet  of  lumber,  and  the  dealer  in 
turn  would  extend  this  certification  along 
with  other  accumulated  certifications  to  his 
source  of  supply  for  additional  surplus  mate- 
rial. (Where  a  veteran  has  entered  into  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  his  or  her 
building  the  veteran  would  extend  his  or  her 
certification  to  the  contractor  who  would  ex- 
tend same  on  to  the  yard  for  a  like  number 
of  feet  of  lumber  for  use  in  the  construction 
of  a  specified  veteran's  building.) 

Should  a  dealer  In  a  certain  area  find  that 
he  Is  unable  to  dispose  of  this  material  to 
veterans,  that  dealer  or  yard  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  other  dealers  and  yards 
In  that  area  in  writing  and  to  send  a  copy 
of  same  to  the  Office  of  the  National  Housing 
Expediter  with  a  list  of  the  items  he  has  on 
hand.  Ninety  days  after  this  written  notice 
has  been  given  and  If  the  surplus  Items  have 
not  been  sold  to  veterans,  the  yard  or  dealer 
then  may  offer  this  surplus  material  to  the 
public. 

The  disposition  of  the  above-mentioned 
material  would  be  applicable  to  the  other 
surplus  Items  if  channeled  to  their  respective 
outlets. 


New  Zealand  Raw  Materials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing telegrams: 

New  York.  N.  T..  July  29, 1946. 
Conpresswoman  Edith  Nourse  Rogebs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Understand  New  Zealand  arranging  exclu- 
sive sale  sheepskins  and  calfskins  to  Britain. 
United  States  was  always  principal  buver  of 
these  raw  materials  from  New  Zealand  and 
now  threatens  to  be  shut  out  of  vitally 
needed  raw-material  market  by  discrimina- 
tory Empire  preference.  Urge  congressional 
protest  against  trade  discrimination  and 
arbitrary  exclusion  of  United  States  from 
raw-materials  market.  New  Zealand-British 
action  unjustified  and  contrary  to  all 
principles  of  international  trade  upon  which 
our  foreign  relations  supposed  to  be  based. 

WiLLARO    HELBURN.    InC. 

Peabody,  Mass. 
Lawrence  L.  Jones. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  29, 1946. 
Hon.  EorrH  Nourse  Rogers, 
House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Understand  New  Zealand  arranging  exclu- 
sive sale  calfskins  and  sheepskins  to  Britain. 
United  States  was  always  principal  buyer  of 
these  raw  materials  from  New  Zealand  and 
now    threatens    to   be   shut   out   of    vitally 
needed  raw-material  market  by  discrimina- 
tory Empire  preference.    Urge  congressional 
protest    against    trade    dLscrimlnatlon    and 
arbitrary   exclusion   of  United   States   from 
raw-material  market.     New  Zealand-British 
action    unjustified     and    contrary     to     all 
principles  of  International  trade  upon  which 
our  foreign  relations  supposed  to  be  based. 
Carl  F.  Danner, 
President,  American  Hide  «fe  Leather 
Co.,  Boston. 


Trieste  Is  Powder  Keg  Where  War  Might 
Easily  Start,  Says  Bellamy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  thirteenth  in  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  This  series 
is  called  A  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  de- 
picts Mr.  Bellamy's  impressions  to  Europe 
as  it  appeared  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year: 

On  the  flight  down  from  Salzburg  to  Rome 
we  made  a  stop  of  several  hours  at  Trieste, 
the  powder  keg  of  Europe. 

Americans  must  remember  that  at  Trieste 
there  are  possibilities  of  more  immediate 
damage  to  the  world's  peace  than  In  any 
other  city.  For  at  Trieste  one  American 
division  and  two  British  divisions  confront 
across  the  so-called  Morgan  Line  a  Yugoslav 
Army  estimated  at  300,000  to  500.000,  backed 
up.  it  is  assumed,  by  a  mUlion  Russian  troops 
scattered  all  the  way  from  Hungary  toward 
and  Into  Yugoslavia. 

Marshal  Tito,  the  leader  of  the  Yugoslavs, 
runs  a  very  cocky  performance,  and  his  bor- 
der patrols  are  constantly  arresting  American 
and  British  soldiers  who  venture  over  the  line 
a  hair's  breadth. 

Given  a  bad  border-patrol  skirmish  at 
Trieste,  we  might  find  ourselves  In  a  war. 
Given    a   long-drawn-out    negotiation    and 
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final  break  between  Russia  and  Britain  over 
the  oil  of  Iran,  for  example,  America  would 
still  have  a  chance  to  decide  whether  it  - 
wanted  to  spend  American  lives  in  defense  of 
the  British  claims  in  the  Persian  controversy, 
but  there  would  be  no  such  chance  given  at 
Trieste  should  an  untoward  incident  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  occur  there.  We  would  not 
then  be  talking  about  a  war.  We  would  be 
in  one. 

We  landed  from  the  plane  In  Gorizla  and 
drove  to  the  frontier.  There  in  a  lovely  coun- 
tryside there  was  a  road  block,  with  an 
America  sentry  on  one  side  and  about  100 
yards  away  another  road  block  with  a  Yugo- 
slav outpost.  On  the  hills  over  the  Yugoslav 
territory  were  enormous  signs  slashed  in  the 
side  of  the  hill  reading  "Tito."  leaving  no 
doubt  as  to  who  was  running  the  show  over 
there. 

The  present  frontier  follows  the  so-called 
Morgan  line,  which  was  worked  out  with  the 
Yugoslavs  by  Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Morgan, 
representing  the  British  and  American  occu- 
pying forces.  It  is  really  a  retreat  by  the 
AUles  from  the  line  set  up  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, which  stood  from  the  First  World  War 
imtU  the  Second.  The  Morgan  agreement 
will  run  until  the  peace  treaty  Is  settled. 

Trieste,  Udine.  and  that  portion  of  Vene- 
zia  GluUa  west  of  the  Morgan  line  are  all 
under  Allied  Military  Government  control 
and  will  remain  so  until  a  decision  to  the 
contrary  Is  made  by  the  Allied  Council. 

Our  understanding,  insufficient  as  it  may 
be.  of  the  Trieste  problem,  was  greatly  ad- 
vantaged by  the  kindly  help  of  Brig.  Gen.  A. 
L.  Hamblen  of  G-5.  Mediterranean  theater  of 
operations,  as  was  our  entire  German  trip 
greatly  aided  by  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  K.  Galley, 
public  relations  officer,  OMGUS.  a  Georgian, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  fine  soldier,  and  by  Capt. 
Bernard  Quinn  of  Boston,  Mass., 

Behind  the  whole  controversy  looms  the 
gigantic  figure  of  Russia,  which  if  Trieste 
were  to  be  given  to  the  Yugoslavs,  would  In 
effect  obtain  the  satisfaction  of  its  age-old 
dream  of  a  warm  water  seaport  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Because  what  is  Titos,  one  is 
forced  to  believe.  Is  Stallns.  This  wculd 
threaten  the  British  life  line  and.  one  may 
depend  upon  it,  would  be  opposed  by  the 
British  right  down  the  line. 

Later  we  met  General  Morgan  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  in  Trieste  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Bryant  T. 
Moore,  commander  of  the  88th  Division  of  the 
United  States  force  stationed  at  Trieste.  It 
is  a  finely  disciplined  division,  as  shown  by 
Its  abstinence  from  provoking  trouble  with 
the  Yugoslavs,  and  one  which  could  be 
counted  on  to  give  a  fine  account  of  Itself 
were  there  any  real  trouble. 

Here  may  lie  as  good  a  place  as  any  other 
to  discuss  the  Russian  attitude  in  Europe, 
which  is  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  whole 
equation.  In  fact,  the  equation  could  be 
solved  If  it  were  not  for  this  hard  riddle.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Russians  seem  to  be  Just 
grown-up  children.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
average  Russian  knows  only  three  English 
words,  "bottoms  up."  and  "no." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  Indulge 
In  the  most  astonishingly  provocative  acts 
which  might  lead  to  almost  anything.  For 
example,  on  the  way  down  to  Vienna  the 
plane  ahead  of  ctirs  was  fired  on  just  before 
landing  by  the  Russians,  who  maintained 
th.nt  it  was  Just  a  few  yards  over  the  Inter- 
national boundary  line.  As  if  a  pilot  flying 
at  the  height  of  a  mile  or  more,  could  be  exact 
about  a  thing  like  that,  and  as  If,  further- 
more, Russian  security  were  Involved 
about  It. 

COMPLATNTS    DISRECABDED 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  when  such  clr- 
cimistances  as  this  occur  and  representa- 
tions are  made,  the  Russians  laugh  it  off,  on 
the  ground  that  their  soldiers  are  not  very 
well  disciplined  and  are  likely  to  let  go  at 
anything  they  see,  from  bird  to  flying  fortress, 
and  that,  fiu'thermore,  nobody  was  hurt. 


My  own  guess  about  the  matter  is  that 
their  chesty  behavior  arises  from  an  Inferior- 
ity complex.  The  Western  World  shut  Rus- 
sia out  of  the  councils  of  civilized  nations 
for  many  years  after  the  Soviet  Revolution. 
America,  for  example,  did  not  recognize  Rus- 
sia until  President  Roosevelt's  advent.  The 
Russians  resented  this  bitterly  at  the  time, 
and  now  that  they  have  become,  by  reason 
of  having  been  on  the  winning  side  of  the 
war,  the  leading  continental  military  power 
of  Eiorope,  they  like  to  throw  their  weight 
around. 

I  am  told  that  the  highest  information  In 
Washington  Is  to  the  effect  the  Russians  do 
not  want  war  with  the  Allies,  and  I  incline 
to  that  belief  msrself.  because  they  have  so 
much  to  do  to  repair  the  damage  to  their 
country  and  get  the  Industrial  machine 
started  again.  On  the  other  hand,  one  Is 
tempted  to  ask  why,  if  they  really  feel  that 
way.  they  indulge  in  so  many  nose-thumbing 
gestures  toward  their  recent  allies. 

American  public  sentiment  toward  Yugo- 
slavia has  always  been  mixed  since  the  emer- 
gence of  Marshal  Tito  over  Marshal  Mihailo- 
vich.  Although  a  good  many  American  offi- 
cers in  Evirope  will  now  tell  you  that  Mihailo- 
vlch  was  not  much  of  a  fighter  and  always 
wanted  more  supplies  before  he  would  en- 
gage In  battle,  whereas  Tito  would  scrap  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  our 
country  had  Intended  the  American  people 
to  drop  Mihallovich  suddenly  and  gel  en- 
thuslaatic  about  Tito,  then  there  was  not 
enough  information  given  out  as  to  why,  all 
of  a  sudden  Mihallovich  stopped  being  a  hero 
and  Tito  wore  the  accolade. 

The  suspicion  is  still  very  strong  In  Amer- 
ica that  the  whole  business  was  a  Russian 
scheme  to  put  their  man  on  top  in  Yugoslavia 
and  that  Mihallovich.  who  is  now  being  tried 
for  various  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  will 
not  get  a  fair  deal. 


Statehood  for  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DELEGATE   rSOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Alaska  will  be  addressing 
themselves  between  now  and  October  to 
the  question  of  whether  they  should  seek 
in  the  near  future  the  most  priceless  gift 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  bestow,  namely,  statehood  in 
the  Union.  Our  Territorial  legislature 
has  provided  that  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  October  Alaskans  will  vote  on  the 
referendum  question:  Are  you  in  favor 
of  statehood  for  Alaska? 

Some  sentiment  for  statehood  has  ex- 
isted in  Alaska  for  30  years  or  more.  This 
sentiment,  gradually  gaining  ever  more 
adherents,  has  now  become  an  Insistent 
cry  in  Alaska.  We  have  seen  the  forma- 
tion of  statehood  clubs,  statements  on 
behalf  of  statehood  from  many  of  our 
most  prominent  citizens,  the  writing  of 
statehood  planks  Into  the  platforms  of 
our  Alaska  political  conventions,  and 
memorials  in  favor  of  statehood  passed 
by  the  Territorial  legislature.  The  elec- 
tion in  October,  however,  will  be  the  first 
opportunity  ever  provided  for  the  people 
of  AIa.<^ka  as  a  whole  to  express  formally 
their  desire  for  or  against  statehood. 


I  am  concerned  that  that  expression 
be  the  clear  and  unmistakable  decision 
of  a  people  in  possession  of  all  of  the 
pertinent  facts  about  statehood.  It 
would  be  nothing  less  than  tragic,  in  my 
opinion,  if  Alaska  were  to  render  a  de- 
cision which  was  half-hearted  or  which 
was  not  decisively  the  conclusion  of  a 
large  majority  of  all  Alaskans  of  voting 
age  and  qualifications. 

In  that  connection.  I  am  delighted  to 
note  that  a  large  number  of  Alaskans 
have  voluntarily  banded  themselves  to- 
gether into  an  Alaska  Statehood  Asso- 
ciation, whose  primary  purpose  is  to  seek 
and  disseminate  the  information  on 
which  an  Intelligent  decision  can  be 
based.  This  association,  which  it  should 
be  noted  contains  both  advocates  and  op- 
ponents of  statehood  for  Alaska,  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  all  the  various  issues 
involved  in  statehood  explored  carefully 
and  set  forth  in  a  comprehensive  report, 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  in  my  hand  and 
to  which  I  will  refer  from  time  to  time 
in  my  remarks  today. 

STATKBOOO   IS   MECXSSAET 

My  own  position  on  the  statehood 
issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  made  abund- 
antly clear  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  the  people  of  Alaska  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  am  in  favor  of  state* 
hood  for  Alaska.  I  am  in  favor  of  it 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  think 
that  nothing  less  than  full  statehood 
win  satisfy  the  natural  longings  of  the 
citizens  of  Alaska  for  self-government, 
and  I  think  that  statehood  is  vitally 
necessary  in  order  that  we  in  Alaska 
may  have  a  sound  basis  on  which  to 
build  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
perhaps  millions  who,  I  am  confident, 
will  some  day  inhabit  our  great  land. 

I  wish  it  were  possible.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  every  one  of  the  individual  Alaskans 
who  will  be  called  upon  in  October  to 
make  their  historic  decision  to  witness  as 
I  have  the  intimate  workings  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  as  they  pertain  to  the 
interests  of  the  Territory.  All  it  would 
take  in  my  opinion  to  convert  the  mcst 
uncompromising  foe  of  statehcod  into 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  would  be  for 
him  to  come  to  Washington  and  take 
over  the  Delegate's  job  for  a  week.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  my  esteemed 
predecessor.  Judge  Anthony  J.  Dimond, 
who  served  in  Washington  as  Alaska's 
Delegate  for  12  years,  is  as  ardent  a 
proponent  of  statehood  as  I.  The  late 
Judge  James  Wickersham.  who  also 
served  for  many  years  as  Ala.ska's  D?le- 
gate.  was  likewise  an  earnest  advocate 
of  statehood  for  Alaska.  The  issue  is 
above  personalities.  It  is  above  politics 
and  political  parties.  It  is  one  which 
goes  back  to  the  fundamental  ideals 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 

Alaska  has  been  a  Territory  for  34 
years.  The  American  flag  has  flown  over 
Alaska  for  79  years.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  area,  and 
particularly  one  which  is  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  great  State  of  Texas,  and 
which  is  possessed  of  a  vast  wealth  of 
resources,  should  remain  permanently 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  a  condi- 
tion of  political  servitude.  Tbe  peoiiie  of 
Alaska  are  Americans.    Although  dented 
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some  of  the  normal  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, they  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  exactly  the  same 
thoughts  about  self-government  and  ex- 
actly the  same  longings  for  home  rule 
common  to  Americans  elsewhere. 

SOME  AHZ  CNCESTAIN 

While  it  is  probably  undeniable  that 
all  Alaskans  agree  in  principle  on  the 
dcsirabiiity  of  statehood,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious,  also,  that  some  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory  are  hesitant  in  pushing 
Alaska's  statehood  claim  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  uncertain  about  Just  what 
is  involved  in  taking  the  important  step 
forward  from  territorial  status  to  stnte- 
hood.  Particularly  they  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  costs  of  maintaining 
a  State  government  will  be  so  high  as 
to  constitute  a  serious  burden  to  the 
present  population.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  statehood  study  to  which  I  re- 
ferred a  moiT\pnt  ago  goes  into  this  aspect 
of  the  question  thoroughly.  I  hope  that 
every  Alaskan  will  have  the  opportunity 
between  now  and  election  day  to  read 
and  ponder  the  information  contained  in 
this  report. 

The  additional  burdens  of  government 
which  Alaska  will  assume  with  the  com- 
ing of  statehood  are  primarily  a  judi- 
ciary, a  police  system,  care  of  the  in- 
sane, and  the  conservation  and  protec- 
tion of  fish,  fur,  and  game.  The  only 
other  new  expenses  which  I  can  envision 
as  falling  to  the  new  State  will  be  the 
costs  of  operating  the  Governor's  oflBce, 
the  cost  of  a  legislative  session  every 
other  year,  and  the  costs  of  eventually 
constructing  and  maintaining  a  State 
capitol  and  whatever  other  buildings 
might  prove  necessary.  All  of  the  other 
expenses  which  will  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  State  are  already  being  carried  by 
Alaska's  Territorial  goverrmient.  The 
people  are  paying  for  them  already  and 
no  additional  burden  will  be  involved  in 
statehood.  The  total  cost  of  taking  over 
the  present  federally  supported  activities 
which  I  have  enumerated  is  very  care- 
fully analyzed,  item  by  item,  in  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Association's  study. 
My  understanding  is  that  this  study  will 
be  made  available,  generally,  to  Alas- 
kans, and.  therefore.  I  shall  not  at  this 
time  attempt  to  go  into  that  subject. 
But  since  it  is  of  primary  concern,  I  ex- 
pect to  mention  it  in  some  detail  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  statehood  upon  my 
return  to  Alaska. 

COST   WOT  TOO  CRXAT 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Is  an 
expense  which  Alaska  can  carry,  not  only 
without  hardship,  but  with  the  greatest 
of  ease.  The  present  cost  of  running 
the  Territorial  government  is  about  $2.- 
750,000  a  year.  Alaska  meets  this  ex- 
pense without  Imposing  a  property  tax, 
or  an  income  tax,  and  without  tapping 
other  sources  of  revenue  commonly  made 
Use  of  elsewhere  to  support  goverimien- 
Atal  services.  I  honestly  do  not  feel  that 
fthe  cost  of  statehood  is  a  matter  about 
which  Alaskans  need  to  have  too  great 
concern.  Indeed,  balanced  against  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  from 
that  form  of  government,  the  extra  cost 
Is  almost  negligible. 


It  Is  Interesting  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  argument  that  statehood  would 
mean  a  grave  financial  burden  upon  the 
citizenry  was  used  in  virtually  every  one 
of  the  States  admitted  to  the  Union 
since  the  West  was  opened  up  by  the 
wagons  of  the  pioneers.  The  argument 
was  advanced  in  all  these  territories — 
now  States — by  exactly  the  same  forces 
which  are  now  opposing  statehood  in 
Alaska.  These  forces  are  primarily  the 
absentee  corporate  interests  which  have 
no  concern  whatever  in  whether  the  area 
of  their  operation  .shall  become  a  suc- 
cessful commonwealth  and  a  place  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  can  live  in  hap- 
pine.«;s  and  prosperity.  I  urge  most 
forcefully  that  the  people  of  Alaska  be 
alert  to  the  real  source  and  the  real  mo- 
tive of  such  opposition. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  not  some  genuine  resi- 
dents of  the  Territory  who  are  opposed 
to  statehood  for  what  they  consider  to 
be  good  reasons.  I  do  not  happen  to 
agree  with  them,  but  I  respect  their  sin- 
cerity. I  do  state  without  hesitation, 
however,  that  the  principal  source  of 
opposition  to  statehood — the  most  vocal 
and  insistent  source — is  that  which  I 
have  mentioned.  Alaskans  need  not  be 
too  greatly  concerned  about  the  predic- 
tions of  imminent  doom  issuing  from 
those  quarters.  The  same  predictions 
were  made  when  it  was  proposed  that 
Alaska  should  have  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress. They  were  made  again  when  the 
organization  of  a  territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  under  consideration.  They 
were  made  when  Alaskans  sought  legis- 
lative control  over  some  of  their  local 
and  territorial  affairs.  This  opposition 
has  been  discredited  time  and  time  again. 
It  has  been  discredited  in  Alaska  and  it 
has  been  discredited  in  other  territories 
which  subsequently  became  States.  One 
of  the  compelling  arguments  in  favor  of 
statehood  for  Alaska  is  that  the  residents 
of  no  single  State  would  ever  con.sider  for 
an  instant  returning  to  territorial  status. 
So  it  nfill  be,  I  am  convinced,  in  Alaska. 

AHCtTMENTS   REFXTTED 

There  are  other  arguments  which  I 
have  heard  advanced  from  time  to  time 
against  statehood  for  Alaska.  It  is 
argued  that  the  population  is  not  suffi- 
ciently large.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  half 
a  dozen  States  were  admitted  to  the 
Union  with  a  smaller  number  of  inhabi- 
tants than  Alaska  has  today.  It  is 
argued  that  Alaskans  are  not  ready  for 
statehood.  Yet  Alaska  has  been  a 
United  States  possession  without  state- 
hood longer  than  any  but  5  States  in  all 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  Already  it 
has  had  organized  Territorial  status 
longer  than  did  all  but  four  of  the  pres- 
ent States.  If  Alaska  is  not  ready  after 
79  years  of  apprenticeship  it  probably 
never  will  be  ready.  But  I  submit  this 
is  not  the  case.  Alaska  is  ready.  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  say  by  our  votes  in 
October  that  Alaska  Is  willing  also. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Alaska  is  not  contiguous  with  al- 
ready existing  States.  Just  why  this 
should  be  an  argument  against  state- 
hood I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand, and  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 


a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  atti- 
tude from  those  who  express  it. 

Probably  the  most  notable  advance 
which  man  has  made  In  recent  years  is 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  able  to 
shrink  time  and  distance.  In  every 
respect  to  which  the  slightest  signifi- 
cance attaches,  Alaska  today  is  closer  to 
the  National  Capital  than  were  the  im- 
mediate neighboring  States  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  this  Nation.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  one  of  the  observa- 
tions which  the  Alaska  Statehood  Asso- 
ciation report  makes  with  respect  to  this 
subject: 

Alaska  does  not  touch  any  existing  State. 
Yet  there  exist  within  the  Union,  as  parts  of 
States,  several  areas  of  noncontiguous  ter- 
ritory. In  addition  to  islands  off  the  coast 
and  in  the  Great  Lakes,  these  include  two 
portions  of  the  North  American  mainland 
separated  entirely,  as  Is  Alaska,  by  inter- 
vening Canadian  territory.  One  is  the  part 
of  Minnesota  lying  north  of  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  other  is  the  peninsular  portion 
of  Washington,  containing  the  village  of 
Point  Roberts,  which  »B  cut  off  by  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  and  Boundary  Bay  from  the 
rest  of  that  State.  At  one  time  Congress 
considered  seriously,  and  apparently  with- 
out mental  reservations,  a  proposal  to  an- 
nex all  of  Alaska  as  a  county  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  If  parts  of  States  may  be  non- 
contiguous with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  why 
may  not  entire  States? 

RIGHT    ON    OTTR    SIDC 

This  is  a  matter  on  which  Alaska,  and 
its  sister  Territory  of  Hawaii,  may  well 
have  to  do  battle  with  prejudice  and  tra- 
dition. But  it  Is  a  battle  we  are  pre- 
pared to  make,  and  with  reason  and  logic 
on  our  side  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
outcome. 

Another  argument  which  some  have 
made  is  that  the  costs  of  road  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  would  be  greater 
after  statehood.  The  argument  is  that 
admission  to  statehood  will  qualify  Alas- 
ka to  participate  in  the  Federal  High- 
way Aid  Act  and  that  this  will  require  a 
matching  of  Federal  funds  by  funds  from 
the  State.  I  believe  I  am  interpreting 
correctly  the  attitude  of  a  vast  majority 
of  Alaskans  when  I  say  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  we  most  need  and  most 
earnestly  desire.  The  Territorial  legis- 
lature has  memorialized  Congress  to  ad- 
mit Alaska,  as  a  Territory,  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Aid  Act.  These 
benefits,  even  though  Alaska  should  be 
admitted  to  participation  on  a  basis 
which  would  bring  her  only  half  of  the 
share  of  Federal  funds  provided  for  un- 
der the  standard  formula,  would  total  at 
least  $10,000,000  every  year  above  what 
the  Federal  Government  has  ever  spent 
for  roads  in  Alaska  in  the  past.  Even 
though  Alaska  should  have  to  match  this 
money  to  a  substantial  degree,  the  bene- 
fits would  so  far  outweigh  expenditures 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  instead  of  an 
argument  against  statehood  this  is  in 
reality  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
it. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  ungracious, 
I  must  remind  the  Congress  that  there 
are  dozens  of  similar  discriminations 
which  are  being  practiced  against  Alaska 
at  the  present  time  simply  because  it 
Is  a  Territory  and  for  no  other  reason 
whatever.     The  statehood  study  docu- 


and  that,  lurthermore,  noooay  was  nurt. 
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ments  more  than  20  examples  of  current 
or  recent  discriminations  of  this  type,  all 
of  which  will  be  swept  away  with  the 
admission  of  Alaska  to  the  Union  on  a 
basis  of  equality. 

These  constitute  some  of  the  specific 
and  tangible  advantages  of  statehood. 
There  are  nimaerous  other  advantages. 
There  is  the  advantage  of  imlocking  the 
resources  which  have  been  tied  up  in 
arbitrary  Federal  reserves  and  with- 
drawals, many  of  which  were  made  so 
long  ago  that  no  one  can  recall  their 
original  purpose.  There  Is  the  advan- 
tage of  Alaskans'  participation  In  na- 
tional decisions  as  well  as  in  all  the  mat- 
ters of  purely  local  government  which 
are  now  handled— and  so  Inadequately 
liandled — at  long  distance  from  Wash- 
ington. There  is  the  advantage  of  over- 
coming and  discarding  a  defective  or- 
ganic act  which  has  never  been  satisfac- 
tory to  Alaskans  and  which  daily  be- 
comes less  satisfactory.  There  are  the 
incalculable  advantages  which  will  come 
from  voting  power  In  Congress  and  the 
Influence  which  this  power  gives  not  only 
In  matters  congressional  but  in  matters 
assigned  to  the  various  executive  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  Into 
this  Congress  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  the 
forty-ninth  State.  Naturally,  in  view  of 
the  referendum  which  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Territorial  legislature,  I  do 
not  intend  to  press  this  legislation  until 
after  the  people  of  Alaska  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  their  wishes 
known  on  this  important  matter.  Should 
the  results  of  the  referendum  election 
show  that  the  people  of  Alaska  are  in 
favor  of  statehood,  as  I  hope  and  believe 
they  will,  Alaska's  Delegate  most  assur- 
edly will  Introduce  into  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  and  press  most  energetically, 
legislation  for  the  admission  of  Alaska 
as  the  forty-ninth — or  as  it  may  be — 
the  fiftieth  State  of  the  Union. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  statehood  aspi- 
rations of  our  sister  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
and  I  am  most  sympathetic  with  the 
statehood  efforts  which  are  being  exerted 
by  the  distinguished  Delegate  from  that 
Territory  on  behalf  of  his  constituents. 
In  no  sense  do  we  in  Alaska  consider  our- 
selves as  competing  with  Hawaii  for  a 
star  on  the  flag  or  a  place  in  the  Union. 
I  feel,  as  I  am  confident  the  people  of 
Alaska  feel,  that  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
both  Territories  Is  statehood.  Nothing 
would  please  me  more  than  that  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  should  enter  the  Union  to- 
gether, adding  the  vast  and  rich  empire 
of  the  north  and  the  golden  isles  of  the 
west  to  the  proud  sisterhood  already  en- 
joying the  unequaled  blessings  of  full 
membership  in  this  most  glorious  Union. 

AN    AMEXICAN    PROCESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  statehood  has  been  the 
successful  goal  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  Territory  of  the  continent  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  and  between 
Canada  and  Mexico.  N(3t  since  1912, 
when  Arizona  became  the  forty-eighth 
State,  has  there  been  an  addition  to  the 
Union.  The  process  of  orderly  advance 
from  Territorial  status  to  statehood  has 
been  at  a  standstill  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, despite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans,  with  exactly  the 


same  ideas  as  other  Americans  about 
self-government  and  home  rule,  live  In 
the  noncontiguous  areas  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  To  the  residents  of  these  Ter- 
ritories it  Is  only  logical  tliat  they  should 
be  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  of  self- 
government  and  of  participation  In  na- 
tional affairs  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  States.  Statehood  Is  a  natural  de- 
veloiMnent  at  this  time  for  the  two  areas, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  which  have  the  ad- 
vanced and  special  position  of  being  In- 
corporated Territories,  and  which  have 
developed  the  general  problems  common 
to  American  territories  in  their  progres- 
sion toward  full  self-government  and  in- 
clusion in  the  family  of  States. 

Obtaining  statehood  Is  not  the  matter 
of  a  few  months  or  even  of  a  few  years. 
The  mere  mechanics  of  the  step  require 
from  15  months  to  3  yeai-s  after  the  pas- 
sage of  enabling  legislation  by  Congress. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  my  fellow 
citizens  of  Alaska  that  in  their  thinking 
about  the  statehood  question  confronting 
them  they  keep  this  clearly  in  mind.  As 
the-  statehood  association's  report  puis 

it— 

The  question  which  every  Alaskan  should 
ask  himself  before  going  to  the  polls  In  Oc- 
tober Is  not,  "Is  Alaska  ready  for  statehood 
now?"  but  rather,  "Am  I  In  favor  of  state- 
hood In  principle,  and  If  so,  might  Alaska  be 
ready  for  statehood  within  the  foreseeable 
future  ?'.' 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  vote  against  state- 
hood in  October  or  anything  less  than 
decisive  approval  would  bury  all  hopes 
of  statehood  for  years  to  come.  I  do  not 
expect  this  outcome,  but  I  would  like 
every  Alaskan  to  keep  the  consequences 
in  mind  in  his  thinking  about  the  state- 
hood Issue. 

PIOFLE  HAVE  VETO  POWER 

Any  act  which  Congress  will  pass  pro- 
viding for  statehood  for  Alaska  will  con- 
tain the  provision  that  the  people  of  the 
Territory  themselves  must  elect  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention  and  later 
must  vote  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
proposed  State  constitution  drafted  at 
such  convention.  Alaskans  should  un- 
derstand, therefore,  that  a  vote  for  state- 
hood in  the  October  referendum  does 
not  commit  Alaska  unalterably  to  state- 
hood or  begin  a  process  in  that  direction 
which  the  people  of  Alaska  will  not  have 
abundant  opportunity  to  stop  later 
should  they  so  desire.  Pull  control  over 
whether  the  Territory  shall  become  a 
State  will  remain  firmly  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  Alaska  imtil  after  their 
own  election  on  ratification  of  a  State 
constitution.  At  best,  that  is  an  event 
which  Is  probably  some  years  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

AU  that  is  at  Issue  In  the  October  ref- 
erendum is  the  general  desirability  of 
statehood  and  the  general  willingness 
of  Alaskans  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties of  self-government.  I  say  that  this 
Is  all  that  is  at  issue.  It  is  a  great 
deal.  The  decision  which  the  people  of 
Alaska  are  called  upon  to  render  Is  an 
historic  one.  The  decision  is  a  matter 
for  each  individual  citizen's  Judgment 
and  conscience.  If  the  advice  of  their 
.  Delegate  to  Congress  is  of  any  assistance 
in  arriving  at  that  decision,  the  advice  Is 
most  emphatically  and  earnestly  that 


the  vote  should  be  "yes"  in  favor  of 
statehood. 

Note  will  be  taken,  I  am  sure,  of  the 
fact  that  the  general  tendency  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Association  report  is 
in  favor  of  statehood.  I  am  sure  that  the 
report  for  that  reason  will  be  criticized 
by  those  who  are  unalterably  opposed. 
My  own  belief  Is  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  group  or  any  individual  to 
study  the  matter  open-mlndedly  and  not 
conclude  In  favor  of  statehood.  The 
facts  themselves  are  in  favor  of  state- 
hood. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spoken  thus  at 
length  upon  a  subject  which  might  se«n 
at  this  time  to  be  the  Interest  not  of 
Congress  but  of  relatively  few  people 
living  far  away.  But  the  strtiggle  of  a 
people  for  self-government,  particularly 
when  the  struggle  occurs  in  an  area 
which  has  been  under  the  American  flag 
for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. Is  one  which  I  am  sure  should  be 
of  Interest  to  us  all.  Certainly  when  the 
Delecate  from  Alaska  reports  to  the  next 
session  of  Congress  a  decision  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  which  I  hope  and  which 
I  believe  will  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  statehood,  the  matter  will  become  one 
of  direct  and  immediate  concern  of  this 
body.  Then  shall  we  press  forward  with 
a  persistence  not  to  be  denied  until 
Alaska  shall  at  last  come  within  the  circle 
of  the  sisterhood  of  States  as  one  of  the 
greatest. 


Automobiles  for  Amputees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE8ENTATIVB3 
Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rbcord,  I  Include  the 
following  radio  broadcast  over  Station 
WINX,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Mr.  Selbt.  This  is  Lyle  Selby  speaking  to 
you  from  the  studios  of  WINX.  As  a  wtmry 
Congress  moves  into  the  last  days  of  a  hec- 
tic session,  a  number  of  bills  are  still  on  the 
docket.  Some  can  easily  be  held  over  until 
another  session.  Others  should  be  passed 
now,  before  this  session  is  finished,  to  avoid 
working  a  hardship  on  those  affected  by 
them.  Such  a  bill  is  H.  B.  6304.  a  bUl  to 
provide  automobiles  for  amputees. 

In  order  that  our  listeners  may  know  the 
facta  about  this  bill,  WINX  has  asked  two 
veteran  amputees  from  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
to  be  here  tonight  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
bUl,  together  with  RepresenUtlve  Edith 
Noussc  Rogers,  of  Massachusetts,  who  Intro- 
duced the  original  bill  to  Congreas  at  the 
request  of  the  amputees. 

With  Mrs.  Bocns  thlc  evening  we  have 
Sgt.  William  A.  HaUlgan.  of  Salem.  N.  J., 
who  lost  bis  left  leg  to  France  Just  before 
ChrUtmas  1944,  and  la  stUl  in  the  hospital  aa 
a  result.  Here  also  is  Sgt.  Andrew  J.  Martin. 
another  Irishman  from  Great  Meek.  L.  I., 
who  lost  hU  right  leg  above  the  knee  In 
a  battle  In  Bremen,  Germany. 

Bill,  I  know  you're  Intarwted  In 
this  bill  pass.    I  suppoee  you  stand  to 
Ht  from  it  pretty  much. 
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Bill.  No.  Lyie,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  won't 
make  any  difference  to  me  personally. 
Mr.  Shblbt.  Why  won't  It.  Bill? 
Bill.  Well,  you  see  I'm  going  to  get  a  car 
anyway.    My  mother  haa  enough  saved  up 
to  stake  me  to  a  car,  so  I'm  all  set  that  way. 
Mr.  Brxlbt.  8o  you're  Just  here  to  help 
your  buddies? 
Bill.  That's  It.  Lyle. 
Mr.  Shzlbt.  Well,  why  do  you  think  It  is 
•o  Important  for  them  to  have  cars? 

Bnx.  Well,  you  see  it's  a  mechanized  world 
these  days. 
Mr.  Shzlbt.  That's  true. 
Bill.  And  I  needed  a  car  before  I  loet  a 
leg.  Now  that  I'm  slowed  down  I'll  need 
one  even  more  and  I  know  the  rest  of  the 
guys  will  too. 

Mr.  Shixbt.  Andrew  Martin,  you've  some- 
thing on  the  tip  of  your  tongue.  Let's  hear 
It. 

Amqt.  I  Jxist  wanted  to  agree,  but  solid, 
with  Bill.    I  don't  need  a  car  either. 

Mr.  8KLBT.  So  your  family  are  helping  you 
too. 

Andt.  No;  I'm  a  lot  older  than  Bill.  I'm 
33  and  he's  10  years  younger  than  that.  I'd 
worked  for  quite  a  while  before  I  went  into 
the  service,  so  I  had  some  savings  to  use 
for  a  car. 

Mr.  ScLBT.  So  neither  of  you  need  a  car 
yourselves,  but  both  of  you  are  here  to  see 
that  your  buddies  t^et  a  break;  is  that  it? 

AifDT.  That's  exactly  the  idea.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  SzLBT.  I  think  that  shows  pretty  good 
spirit  from  both  of  you.  Now  Mrs.  Rogehs. 
we'd  like  you  to  tell  us  briefly  Just  a  few  of 
the  technical  points  about  the  bill  and  what 
Its  prospects  are  thia  Congress 

Mrs.  RoGExs.  That's  a  pretty  big  order  for 
a  brief  talk.  Lyle.  but  here  you  are.  In  the 
first  place,  this  bill  of  automobiles  for  am- 
putees and  paraplegics  Is  not  a  Christmas  gift 
In  any  sense.  It  is  a  practical,  economical 
rehabilitation  measure  that  should  be 
adopted  at  once.  Few  have  stopped  to  think 
about  it  in  this  way,  but  when  a  person  has 
a  limb  amputated,  the  stump  of  that  limb 
has  flesh  that  la  quite  tender  and  remains 
so  for  some  time.  What  la  more  the  loss  of 
weight  of  that  missing  member  throws  the 
whole  body  out  of  balance.  As  a  result 
these  veterans  are  easily  thrown  off  balance 
by  the  slightest  push  In  a  crowd,  and  the 
tender  flesh  is  wounded. 

So  from  that  standpoint  alone.  It  is  an 
economic  measure  to  provide  cars.  It  costs 
the  Government  $10.43  a  day  to  hospitalize 
a  veteran.  Two  or  three  such  set-backs  could 
keep  a  veteran,  and  has  kept  many.  In  the 
hospital  for  a  year  or  more,  at  a  total  cost 
of  W.??©.  This,  when  the  expenditiue  of 
half  that  amount  would  have  provided  him 
with  a  car,  that  would  have  kept  him  out 
of  crowds  Of  course,  it  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  cost  anyway. 

When  these  bo]rs  went  off  to  war.  the  Con- 
gress that  sent  them  off  promised  to  give 
them  so  much  of  an  even  chance  as  possible 
to  get  on  on  equal  basis  with  civilians  when 
they  went  back  to  civilian  life. 

When  an  amputee  has  to  battle  crowds 
on  busBfls  and  streetcars  and  try  to  savct  to 
buy  a  car.  he  is  operating  tinder  far  too  great 
a  handicap.  Most  of  the  boys  were  too 
young  to  matter  before  the  war  so  they  had 
nothing  saved  up. 

We  have  considered  ourselves  obligated  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  Philippines  and  are 
taking  care  of  their  interests  in  a  large  way. 
Tbcr*  are  Im*  than  18.000  veterans  who  would 
BMd  tlMM  ears.  I  believe  it  is  time  we  also 
remembered  to  take  care  of  our  obli);atloiu  to 
them. 

This  bill.  H.  R.  7171.  has  been  reported  out 
of  the  House  Committee,  as  a  Committee 
bill  not  as  I  originally  drafted  B.  R.  6304. 
but  wltli  •  proTlso  eliminating  all  those  with 
AmpuuUoiw  below  ibe  kaee,  and  all  ana 


amputees.  I  do  no  believe  there  should  be 
this  discrimination.  All  amputees  need  cars, 
all  should  be  Included.  The  public  is  solidly 
behind  this  bill.  But  it  is  Important  to  get 
something  passed  by  the  House  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  amend. 

I  have  received  letters  and  telegrams  by 
the  hundreds  and  people  stop  me  on  the 
stret^t  to  ask  if  I  can  get  this  bill  passed.  Cer- 
tainly these  last  days  of  Congress  are  rushed 
ones,  but  they  should  not  be  too  ru-hed  to 
remeDiber  those  men  who  gave  so  much  for 
us  at  a  time  the  country  needed  them. 
There  is  no  excuse  not  to  pass  the  bill.  They 
need  us  now.    We  must  not  fall  them. 


Bill  for  Amputees— H.  R.  7171 


GoTemment  Pays  on  Unequal  Basis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o»- 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farmers  of  this  country  have  accom- 
plished a  tremendous  job  by  increasing 
the  production  of  food  especially  In  the 
grain  crops.  They  did  this  willingly  and 
relied  upon  the  promises  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  price  to  be  paid  for  their 
1945  crop  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  upon 
this  promise 'thousands  of  farmers  made 
their  crop  immediately  available. 

However,  the  Government  later  of- 
fered and  paid  a  higher  price  for  the  1945 
corn  and  wheat  crop  to  send  overseas. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  break  its  promise  to  those  who 
produce  food  and  I  am  asking  that  the 
Government  pay  all  on  the  same  basis  for 
the  1945  com  and  wheat  crop,  and  I  am 
including  herewith  a  resolution  from  the 
Sandusky  County  Farm  Bureau  covering 
the  matter  of  the  injustice  practiced  by 
the  Government  In  paying  prices  for  the 
1945  corn  and  wheat  crop. 

Fremont,  Ohio,  July  24,  1946. 
Hon.  Alvin  F.  Wxichil,  M.  C, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  The  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  at  a  regular  meeting 
held  by  Council  No.  3  of  the  Sandusky  Coun- 
ty Farm  Btireau  Federation: 

"Whereas  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
having  faith  In  our  Government,  believed 
that  the  celling  price  established  for  wheat 
and  corn  would  be  the  ceiling  price  for  the 
1945  crop  of  said  wheat  and  corn,  and 

"Whereas  thousands  of  farmers  disposed  of 
their  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  upon  the  basis 
of  said  ceiling  prices,  and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  saw  fit  to  offer  a  bonus  and  set  a  new 
and  higher  ceiling  price  for  corn  and  wheat 
for  the  1945  crop,  beneflting  the  farmers  who 
chose  to  withhold  their  corn  and  wheat  from 
the  market,  be  it  resolved  tliat  we  request  our 
representatives  in  Congress  to  Inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  inequality  to  the  end  that 
the  farmers  who  sold  their  wheat  upon  the 
basis  of  the  cheaper  ceiling  prices  be  reim- 
bursed the  amount  of  the  difference  between 
the  former  cheaper  celling  price  and  the 
higher  present  celling  price." 
Tours  very  truly, 

8Alt0l»XT  COTTMTT  FARM  BtntBAtT. 

CovnctL  No.  I. 
Gio.  W.  Bloom. 

Chturman,  UgUlQtiv  OommitUt, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  WHITTINGTON 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  op- 
posed on  yesterday  a  unanimous-consent 
request  for  the  passage  without  debate 
of  a  controversial  bill  just  reported  au- 
thorizing the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  expend  $1,500  in  buying  an  automo- 
bile for  all  World  War  n  veterans  who 
had  lost  one  or  both  legs  above  the  knee 
or  had  lost  the  use  of  one  or  both  legs 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  bill  involving 
the  expenditure  of  some  $30,000,000 
should  be  carefully  con.sidered;  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  other  vet- 
erans who  had  lost  one  or  both  eyes  or 
one  or  both  arms,  or  who  had  been  other- 
wise totally  disabled,  that  if  existing 
generous  compensation  and  other  bene- 
fits were  not  sufQcient  for  the  welfare  of 
amputees  and  other  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans, especially  those  who  had  lost  both 
eyes  and  both  arms,  all  should  have  con- 
sideration in  providing  additional  bene- 
fits, and  that  a  definite  policy  respecting 
automobiles  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, and  if  finally  adopted  should  be 
extended  to  other  similar  totally  disabled 
veterans.  Frankly,  I  am  doubtful  that 
buying  automobiles  for  those  unable  to 
d.'ive  with  no  provision  for  repairs,  op- 
eration, maintenance,  or  replacement, 
with  barely  a  quorum  present  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  Congress  and  without  care- 
ful consideration  and  investigation,  will 
promote  the  best  interests  of  amputees.  I 
believe  in  equal  treatment  of  all  veterans 
with  similar  disabilities.  I  have  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  vote  for  all 
benefits  and  compensations  that  will 
really  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  all 
wounded  or  disabled  veterans. 

I  sympathize  with  amputees  who  have 
lost  one  or  both  of  their  legs  above  or 
below  the  knees,  or  who  have  lost  the 
use  of  one  or  both  of  their  legs.  I  also 
sympathize  with  other  veterans  suffering 
from  the  same  or  greater  percentages  of 
disabilities.  I  believe  in  treating  all  vet- 
erans who  lost  an  organ  similarly.  This 
bill  singles  out  those  who  have  lost  their 
lower  limbs.  No  provision  is  made  for 
the  veterans  who  have  lost  their  eyes, 
their  arms,  who  have  had  bones  taken 
out  of  their  backs  and  out  of  their  bodies, 
nor  for  those  who  have  been  otherwise 
disabled  and  wounded.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  special  benefits  to  one  class  of 
veterans  without  providing  similar  bene- 
fits for  other  classes  who  have  similar 
percentages  of  disability.  We  have  re- 
cently increased  compensations  by  20 
percent.  I  have  always  insisted  that 
those  who  are  wounded  are  entitled  to 
our  Nation's  bounty.  Veterans  believe 
In  Justice.  They  believe  In  equal  treat- 
ment.   8o  do  I. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
United  States  Oovemment  has  not  p^o- 
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vided  for  amputees  and  for  other  dis- 
abled and  wounded  veterans.  I  have 
voted  for  all  legislation  in  their  behalf. 
I  will  continue  to  provide  all  needed  and 
necessary  benefits.  Amputees  who  have 
lost  both  limbs  now  receive  $200  a  month. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  20  percent, 
as  I  recall,  that  will  be  applicable  to  them 
and  others  receiving  disability  compen- 
sation. They  are  entitled  to  occupa- 
tional rehabilitation.  The  Government 
is  providing  it.  They  are  entitled  to  hos- 
pitalization. The  proponent  of  this  bill 
has  repeatedly  asserted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hcuse  that  the  Government  has  re- 
fused to  make  provisions  for  amputees 
and  for  other  disabled  veterans,  while 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  appiopriated 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  foreign  people.  It  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  any  appropriations  for 
loans  to  foreign  governments  and  for 
food  for  the  hungry  and  starving  of  other 
lands  are  spent  in  the  United  States  and 
thus  increase  the  income  of  American 
citizens  and  provide  employment  for 
American  workers.  With  deference,  the 
statement  respecting  veterans  is  not  only 
unfair  to  Congress  and  to  the  country, 
but 'It  is  utterly  misleading. 

Those  who  make  such  statements  are 
misrepresenting  the  generous  provisions 
made  by  the  United  States  for  disabled 
veterans,  and  are  rendering  the  veterans 
themselves  a  distinct  disservice.  No  gov- 
ernment in  all  human  history  hjis  ever 
made  more  generous  provision  for  the 
disabled  and  wounded  than  the  United 
States  has  made  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  n.  Congress  has  been  lavish 
in  expenditures.  In  fact,  many  citizens 
criticize  Congress  because  of  the  large, 
and  in  some  cases  unnecessary,  appro- 
priations that  have  been  made  for  the 
alleged  welfare  of  veterans.  I  have  al- 
ways voted  for  adequate  aid  and  appro- 
priations for  the  wounded  and  the  dis- 
abled. I  have  opposed  discrimination.  I 
believe  that  all  who  suffer  from  similar 
.disabihties  are  entitled  to  equal  consid- 
eration. I,  therefore,  insist  that  the 
pending  bill  should  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation  so  that  all  veterans  with  sim- 
ilar degrees  and  percentages  of  disability 
if  they  are  not  now  receiving  adequate 
and  comparable  consideration,  should  be 
given  similar  benefits.  I  oppose  discrim- 
ination between  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
The  average  veteran  opposes  such  dis- 
crimination. I,  therefore,  voted  for  the 
payment  of  terminal  leave  In  cash  to 
enlisted  men,  and  I  have  opposed  the  pay- 
ment of  such  leave  in  bonds.  Nothing 
will  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  veterans 
than  equal  treatment  for  all  who  have 
served  their  country. 

If  it  develops  that  there  is  any  discrim- 
ination and  that  Congress  has  not  ade- 
quately provided  for  all  amputees  and 
other  disabled  and  wounded  veterans 
with  similar  degrees  and  percentages  of 
disabilities,  I  will  support  and  vote  for 
any  additional  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide for  any  additional  needed  benefits, 
not  only  amputees,  but  other  veterans 
with  similar  percentages  and  def  reet  of 
difablUtr. 


Reorganization  of  Bankrupt  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
Barron's  National  Business  and  Finan- 
cial Weekly  for  July  29.  1946: 

TiiE  Reed  Btw. — Hope  Veesus  ARrrHMrric — 
Ont-t  Certainty  if  Stockholders  Get 
Roads  Is  Anotheh  Valuation  Battle 

(By  Harold  8.  Taylor) 

The  Reed  bill  to  return  bankrupt  railroads 
to  their  stockholders  for  a  new  try  at  reor- 
ganization has  passed  the  House  and  is  cur- 
rently In  conference  with  the  Senat*  to  recon- 
cile the  differences  between  it  and  the  closely 
related  Wheeler  bill  passed  there.  Almost 
certainly  the  bUl  will  soon  be  law. 

This  bill  will  have  an  effect  like  that  of 
emptying  a  cageful  of  mice  into  a  circle  of 
large  and  active  tomcats.  Which  cat  will  get 
which  mouse  is  dubious,  but  a  spirited  cat 
fight  can  be  guaranteed. 

Like  the  closely  related  Hobbs  bill  which 
It  superseded,  the  Reed  bill  holds  out  to  own- 
ers of  the  affected  railroads'  old  preferred  and 
common  stocks  the  hope  that  some  of  their 
dead  equities  may  be  brought  to  life  by  get- 
ting a  cut  of  the  high  earnings  of  the  war 
years.  The  arithmetic  of  the  situation  makes 
It  appear  more  probable  that  speculative  buy- 
ers are  now  paying  by  the  sheet  for  paper 
that  should  sell  by  the  ton. 

In  the  progress  of  the  legislation  through 
Congress,  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  Its 
scope.  Once  it  would  have  affected  all  rail- 
roads undergoing  reorganization,  but  the 
present  Reed  bill  Is  limited  to  roads  which 
have  earned  fixed  charges  on  prereorganiza- 
tion  securities  for  the  past  7  years  and  whose 
gross  income  in  one  of  the  years  1942,  1943, 
and  1944  was  $50,000,000  or  more.  Senator 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  powerful  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  is  fight- 
ing for  a  restrictive  clause  to  make  sure  the 
blU  doesn't  cover  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  and  will  probably  have  his  way. 

This  reduces  the  list  to  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
family  of  Missouri  Pacific,  Gulf  Coast  Lines, 
and  International-Great  Northern.  Thus 
while  there  are  seven  railroads,  there  are  five 
corporate  Interests. 

The  Reed  bill  cat  fight  will  begin  when 
lien  holders  and  old  equity  holders  begin 
again  to  debate  what  stocks  have  value  and 
to  whom  that  value  should  accrue.  Stock- 
holders who  live  beside  or  travel  on  such 
miraculously  improved  properties  as  the  Gulf 
Coast  Lines  or  the  T^zas-to-Kansas  City 
route  of  the  Rock  Island  Insist  that  if  the 
roads  were  worth  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  valuations  of  1940  or  1941  they 
must  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  more  now. 
Also  all  the  roads'  treasuries  are  stuffed  with 
cash. 

Bondholders  agree  that  the  money  spent 
for  equipment  and  maintenance  during  the 
war  worked  wonders.  But  they  count  the 
many  years'  uncut  coupons  on  their  t)onds, 
•nd  say  that  Is  where  the  moiMy  eam«  from 
lor  improvements  and  malntenaa— . 

Broadly  speaklDf .  the  bopa  of  ttie  stock- 
taoldffr  under  tha  Raad  bUl  U  to  f«t  ioni»« 
thltiff  Inaiaad  of  aothlng  out  of  ttM  r«orfan« 


izlrg  roads  by  offering  the  bondholder — whose 
package  of  reorganization  Eecurities  baa  al- 
ready been  appraised  in  the  when-issued 
market — a  packnge  worth  a  few  dollars  more. 

The  stockholder  is  working  in  a  narrow 
cleft.  One  wall  of  it  Is  the  maximum  valtia- 
tlon  the  ICC  will  grant  to  the  railroad.  The 
Hobbs  bill  provides  that  these  valuations  be 
subject  to  court  review,  and  that  in  no  case 
shall  a  valution  be  less  than  total  invest- 
ment in  the  property  or  the  ICC's  valuation 
for  rate-making  purpotes.  whichever  Is  lower. 
It  is  improbable  that  any  court  will  review 
to  the  extent  of  letting  every  valuation  of 
every  Item  of  property  be  fought  out  In  court. 
It  Is  equally  Improbable  that  bondholders  will 
countenance  higher  paper  valuations  with- 
out Insisting  that  the  paper  they  are  tak- 
ing In  reorganizations  be  proportionately 
marked  up 

The  other  wall  of  the  cleft  is  the  total  of 
the  packages  the  lienholders  will  Insist  on 
getting  in  any  new  plan  before  they  give 
up  their  present  claims.  The  stockholder's 
alperistock  for  getting  out  of  this  cleft  with 
part  of  the  wartime  Increase  In  railroad 
values  is  the  nuisance  value  of  the  further 
18  months'  delay  in  reorganizations  already 
protracted  as  much  as  12  years.  The  oourt- 
review-of-valuations  clause  may  allow  the 
stretching  of  this  18  month"  to  as  much  as 
5  years,  some  railroad  attorneys  believe. 

The  Reed  bill  provide  that  upon  Its  pas- 
sage the  seven  roadt  affected  shall  be  returned 
to  their  stockholders,  who  fhall  have  6 
months  in  which  to  prepare  compromise 
plans  for  settlement  with  creditors.  Then 
the  stockholders  get  a  year  in  which  to  per- 
suade the  bondholders  to  accept.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  if  no  voluntary  accord  has  been 
reached,  the  ICC  shall  either  grant  an  ex- 
tension of  time  for  further  negotiations  or 
report  to  the  Federal  district  court  having 
custody  of  the  property  that  no  agreement  ts 
possible. 

As  to  what  happens  after  that,  the  bill  Isnt 
clear  as  to  whether  the  district  court  may 
order  an  old-fashioned  courthouse-steps  sale 
to  the  senior  bondholders  or  whether  pro- 
ceedings under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  shall  start  all  over  again.  Some  owners 
and  dealers  in  first  mortgages  have  been  urg- 
ing a  change  in  the  bill,  to  head  off  the  prob- 
ability that  the  ICC  and  the  courts  have 
been  given  a  way  to  shuttle  future  btisted 
railroads  back  and  forth  between  Reed  bUl 
proceedings  and  section  77  until  the  bond- 
holders starve  to  death.  Counsel  for  large 
institutional  holders  have  been  warning  that 
their  principals  couldn't  afford,  under  sucb 
circumstances,  to  invest  in  the  securities  of 
any  road  which  had  ever  been  in  financial 
difficulties.  It  would  be  Ironic  if  a  bUl  "to 
preserve  investments"  should  close  to  capital 
market  to  all  but  the  strongest  half-dozen 
roads  in  the  country. 

Nuisance  value  of  further  possible  delay, 
of  course,  varies  widely  from  road  to  road 
and  bondholder  to  bondholder.  Counsel  for 
owners  of  an  important  underlying  mortgage 
of  a  reorganizing  railroad  said:  "If  the  stock- 
holder came  to  me  and  asked:  "What's  It 
worth  to  you  to  get  this  thing  settled  witb- 
out  waiting  another  18  months?'  I  would 
tell  him:  'Not  a  damned  cent.  I  have  been 
waiting  12  years  now  and  I'm  used  to  It."* 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  ownership 
of  defaulted  railroad  bonds  haa  moved  into 
the  hands  of  speculators,  eqiedally  since  the 
rise  In  price  began  a  few  years  back.  Ttaess 
holders  have  profits,  and  may  want  to  casb 
in  before  railroads  fall  out  of  favor  with  tlM 
general  run  of  investors. 

New  York's  mutual  savlnci  Nuiks.  tnueh 
bars  tMsn  Tsry  active  In  fVttSog  tiM  Mit 
poaslMs  deal  for  defaulted  first  MM  tt  mll- 
resds,  havs  been  under  lodlrMi  pt— uw 
from  bank  examlntrs  for  fmn  to  |»t  rtd  «f 
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them.  A  show  of  banda  on  stockbolders' 
compromise  offers  might  find  the  savings 
bamlu'  protective  groups  with  smaller  hold- 
ings to  protect  than  they  had  several  years 
ago. 

The  bondholder  who  has  stuck  through 
the  reorganization  from  start  to  finish  is 
Inclined  to  value  the  common  stock  he  will 
get  for  part  of  his  overdue  Interest  in  the 
light  of  what  guaranty  it  affords  him  that 
the  common  stockholder  will  not  get  away 
for  a  long  end  run  with  the  company  treas- 
viry.  Any  plan  for  increasing  the  voting 
power  of  Junior  claimants  to  earnings  will 
be  fought   by  these  bondholders. 

Read  by  read,  these  are  the  tiews  of  parties 
at  Interest,  ts  they  have  come  to  Barron's 
since  the  Reed  and  Wheeler  bills  advanced 
to  where  it  was  obvious  one  would  pass.  No 
person  is  quoted,  since  it  was  impcsslble  to 
quote  everyone 

Mlssctul  Pacific:  Alleghany  Corp..  several 
years  ago.  sponsored  a  plan  whereby  the 
common  and  preferred  stockholders  couM 
have  ed!?ed  back  into  the  Missouri  Pacific 
picture  by  paying  for  warrants.  Then  the 
ICC  approved  a  plan  with  no  value  at  all 
assigned  to  the  old  stocks.  Now  Missouri 
Pacific  has  a  plan  ready  to  be  offered  as  soon 
as  the  Reed  bill  tiecomes  law.  letting  the 
preferred  and  common  stock  back  in  without 
paying  anything. 

This  has  the  appearance  of  a  bargaining 
move,  really  aimed  at  a  deal  to  get  the  stocks 
back  in  with  warrants.  Robert  R.  Young. 
Alleghany  chairman,  is  reported  around 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  buying  old  Missouri 
Pacific  at  (5  a  share.  Alleghany  recently 
accu&ed  Guy  A.  Thompson,  trustee  for  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  his  brother  Frank, 
trustee  for  the  "Frisco,  of  acting  more  like 
brothers  than  competitors  in  discharging 
their  duties. 

Whether  this  activity  by  Mr.  Young  will 
enhance  the  chances  of  a  compromise  rein- 
stating the  MOP  stockholders  is  doubtful. 
It  Is  more  likely  th'>t  John  W  Stedman, 
president  of  the  Ptudentlal  Life  Insurance 
Co  and  champion  of  the  MOP  bondholders 
throughout  reorganization  proceedings,  will 
counter  with  a  demand  that  tMndholders  be 
given  more  and  mure  valuable  securities  for 
their  Interests.  While  the  five  series  of  re- 
funding fives  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  get 
packages  nominally  valued  at  an  average  of 
about  $1,430.  this  total  is  reached  only  by 
tOKlng  in  abou*  $271  of  class  A  common 
^iat  1100  a  share).  The  plan  offers  optional 
cash  instead  of  common — at  2214    a  share! 

Mr.  Stedman  has  said  that  possibly  the 
MOP  stockholders'  deserve  an  opportunity 
to  "put  up  or  shut  up."  but  his  ideas  of 
what  they  shall  put  up  and  what  they  shall 
get  undoubtedly  differ  greatly  from  Ur. 
Young's. 

Rock  Island:  A  man  high  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  before  the  re- 
organization says:  "We  feel  that  some  of  the 
Increased  value  of  the  company,  due  to  war- 
time purchase  of  equipment  and  cash  built 
up  during  the  war,  should  come  down  to  the 
stockholders.  We  have  no  settled  plan,  but 
we  Intend  to  see  if  the  prior  lienholders  won't 
take  a  little  more  than  the  ICC  plan  allows 
them,  and  let  the  Junior  lienholders  and  the 
preferred  and  common  try  to  get  together  on 
the  rest.  We  have  a  lot  more  railroad  than 
the  ICC  win  admit." 

The  holder  of  a  large  block  of  the  old  gen- 
eral mortgage  4's  takes  violent  exception  to 
this  proposal:  "We  let  the  common  stock- 
holders put  up  $35,000,000  and  come  back  In 
after  the  last  reorganization.  Then  they 
stripped  the  railroad  down  to  nothing,  and 
ran  all  the  shippers  away  with  rotten  service, 
to  get  back  their  $35,000,000.  Do  you  think 
we  are  going  to  let  the  stockholders  come 
back  in  this  time  for  nothing,  and  play  us 
the  same  trick?  Sure,  it's  a  great  railroad 
now;  the  money  I  had  coming  to  me  went  to 


make  it  a  great  railroad.  <If  the  ICC  dis- 
tribution of  Rock  Island's  properties  is  upset, 
I'm  going  to  fight  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  every  dime  I've  got  coming  to  me — 
in  actual  value,  not  Just  the  face  value  of 
paper." 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  whl!e 
each  $1,000  bond  of  the  general  mortgage  has 
a  claim  to  a  basket  of  securities  with  a  face 
value  of  $1,380.18,  recent  when  issued  mar- 
ket quotations  on  the  basket  total  $1,122  72 
bid.  The  bonds  have  received  $189.14  In 
cash. 

A  man  in  close  touch  with  the  principal 
holders  of  one  of  the  Rock  Island's  half- 
dozer  underlying  divisional  issues  said: 
"Neither  Congress  nor  the  courts  can  create 
value  where  no  value  exists.  All  this  does  is 
to  let  the  equity  holder  sit  down  and  talk 
to  his  seniors,  where  before  the  seniors  and 
the  ICC  ta!ked  with  the  door  shut  on  the 
equity  holder.  If  the  equity  holder  has  some 
way  of  getting  me  out  whole,  or  not  quite 
whole,  ni  play.  But  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  same  bundle  of  paper  the  ICC  offers  me. 
with  bigger  figures  stamped  on  each  piece  of 
paper,  and  let  the  common  come  in  that 
wav." 

Judge  Michael  Igoe,  of  Chicago,  whose  Fed- 
eral district  court  has  the  Rock  Island  in 
cixstcdy.  recently  refused  the  ICC  reorganiza- 
tion plan  for  the  road,  and  returned  It  to  the 
Commission  with  the  sutrgestlon  that  a  bank 
loan  for  cash  payment  of  the  general  mort- 
gage 4's  and  the  underlying  division  Hens 
might  leave  more  for  Junior  creditors,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  warned  them  that  they 
couldn't  exoect  to  be  made  whole. 

St.  Louts-San  Francisco:  The  Frisco  is 
deepest  in  the  red.  apparently,  of  all  the  re- 
organization roads.  Only  the  Kansr.s  City. 
Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  underlying  bonds  are 
golne  to  get  their  full  claim  in  face  value  of 
bonds  Other  prior  lien  bonds.  In  new  bonds 
and  stock,  are  short  more  than  S60.000,000  of 
being  even  nominally  satisfied,  and  the  con- 
solidated bonds  are  short  of  nominal  satis- 
faction by  another  $50,000,000.  Moreover, 
these  figures  are  on  a  basis  of  the  nominal 
capitalization  of  $247,838,608  for  the  reor- 
ganized road,  proposed  by  the  ICC.  At  quo- 
tations from  $101  bid  for  the  new  first  4's. 
down  to  22  bid  for  the  new  common,  the 
when -Issued  market  values  the  whole  new 
s>*stem  at  around  $160,COO.OOO.  The  over- 
the-counter  market  price  of  old  Frisco  com- 
mon—offered at  65  cents  a  share  with  no 
takers — would  seem  to  reflect  this  stock's 
prospects  quite  accurately. 

Yet  there  are  romantic  souls  who  still  see 
some  value  in  the  old  Frisco  stocks.  One 
such  person  declared  that  the  market  would 
support  $75,000,000  Of  first  4s  at  par,  and 
$50,0CO.0OO  of  income  4"2's  ..t  80.  This  man, 
a  holder  of  both  preferred  and  common,  in- 
slated  that  some  of  the  Frisco's  $42,000,000  In 
cash,  and  a  $50,000,000  Issue  at  5-percent  pre- 
ferred, to  be  figured  Into  an  exchange  with 
the  Junior  bonds  at  60.  would  let  the  old 
holders  back  for  a  share  of  new  common  and 
still  keep  the  capitalization  down  to  the  ICC's 
maximum. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford:  The 
New  Haven's  condition  is  much  less  desper- 
ate than,  for  Instance,  the  Frisco's.  Yet, 
while  there  is  some  changing  hands  of  old 
New  Haven  common  at  around  $3,  observers 
of  the  scene  think  the  efforts  of  the  last 
board  of  directors  to  get  something  for  the 
old  stockholders  will  get  nowhere. 

New  Englanders  are  confirmed,  even  Invet- 
erate, Investors  in  bonds,  and  these  liens 
have  a  sanctity  down  East  that  newer  and 
mcH-e  venturesome  sections  of  the  country 
do  not  afford  them.  New  Haven  bondhold- 
ers were  the  only  group  alert  enough  to  get  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
to  go  to  bat  for  them.  Representative  Tal- 
bot, Republican,  of  Connecticut,  sought  to 
have   the   New   Haven   exempted   from   the 


Reed  bill's  provisions,  but  lost  In  committee 
and  was  by-passed  on  the  House  floor  by  a 
parliamentary  maneuver. 

Counsel  for  an  Institutional  group  said: 
"There's  no  value  In  the  New  Haven  equity. 
The  whole  thing  looks  to  me  like  a  plot  to 
run  up  the  old  stocks'  prices  so  some  people 
who  got  them  for  lext  to  nothing  can  un- 
load. My  people  aren't  going  to  be  panicked 
into  a  deal;  they  have  waited  too  long  to  sec 
this  matter  cleared  up." 

William  J.  Buckland,  chairman  of  the  last 
board  of  directors,  says  the  old  stocks  have 
value,  but  he  has  not  yet  disclosed  a  plan 
to  assert  that  value  In  a  new  reorgan.zatlon 
plan. 

St.  Louis  Scuthwestem:  The  Cotton  Belt's 
reorganization  plans.  If  any,  are  left  nebu- 
lous by  the  position  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
as  both  a  majnr  creditor  and  the  owner  of 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  preferred  and 
common  stocks.  Little  chance  for  a  cat- 
flght  here.  As  a  creditor  for  cash  advances 
made  the  Cotton  Belt  up  to  1935,  when  the 
smaller  road  finally  admitted  It  was  bank- 
rupt, and  as  purchaser  of  a  Cotton  Belt  note 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, S.  P.  will  wind  up  under  the  I.  C.  C. 
plan  as  holder  of  55  percent  of  the  proposed 
175.370  shares  of  new  common,  not  quite  40 
percent  of  the  $18,752,447  new  preferred,  and 
$4,355,844  of  new  consolidated  4's. 

This  is  quite  enoiigh  for  control,  if  the 
SP  s  main  Interest  In  the  Cotton  Belt  Is  as  a 
bridge  to  St.  Louis  and  Memphis  from  Dallas 
and  Shreveport.  Moreover,  the  ICC  ,plan 
would  wipe  out  the  minority  stockholders' 
group,  led  by  Walter  F.  Meyer,  of  St.  Louis, 
which  has  been  feuding  for  years  with  the 
large  roads  which  have  successively  con- 
trolled the  Cotton  Belt  for  Its  value  as  a 
bridge  line. 

Meyer's  contention  is  that  the  SP's  huge  ^ 
stock  Interest  in  the  Cotton  Belt  placed  it  in  • 
a  fiduciary  relationship  toward  the  Cotton 
Belt,  and  that  the  SP  didn't  foster  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  as  a  helpless  and  confiding  ward 
should  have  been  fostered.  He  told  a  Sen- 
ate hearing  that  Cotton  Belt  common  had 
been  sold  In  St.  Louis  for  $29  a  share  on  the 
expectation  that  his  suit  against  the  SP.  and 
a  similar  suit  against  the  Rock  Island,  would 
eventually  pay  off. 

The  SP's  legal  department  takes  the  view 
that  its  common  stock  Interests  take  prece- 
dence over  Its  lien  holdings,  and  say  that 
certainly  the  SP  will  have  no  part  in  the 
threatened  action  by  some  holders  of  senior 
bonds  to  have  the  Reed  bill  declared  uncon- 
stitutional If  It  is  passed  and  signed. 
Whether  the  SP  will  bestir  Itself  to  press  an 
alternative  plan  is  more  than  doubtful.  No 
one  will  say  so.  but  a  guess  that  the  majority 
stockholder  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Meyer 
group  diverted  to  fighting  for  a  new  reorgani- 
zation plan  is  not  warmly  contradicted. 


The  Road  Back — A  Soviet  Germany? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain,  or,  as  the 
Russians  may  yet  call  it,  the  steel— for 
Stalin — wall,  are  often  sketchy  and  sen- 
sational rather  than  sober  and  detailed 
recitals  of  fact. 

The  following  excerpted  report  made 
by  the  distinguished  economist,  Dr.  Karl 
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Brandt,  of  Stanford  University,  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  valuable  for  its  fidelity 
to  factual  detail  obtained  at  first  hand 
in  Berlin.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
insert  in  the  Record  Dr.  Brandt's  ad- 
d'ress,  which  was  given  July  19.  1946,  be- 
fore the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  and  was  broadcast  from  radio 
station  KLX. 

If.  as  our  Secretary  of  State  said 
lately,  we  are  truly  "on  the  road  back  to 
peace,"  we  are  vitally  concerned  with 
what  kind  of  peace  it  is  to  be  and  whether 
the  word  "peace"  has  the  same  meaning 
to  Soviet  commanders  as  it  does  to  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Dr.  Brandt's  observations  on  Soviet 
policy  in  occupied  Germany  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  kind  of  peace  now  build- 
ing. His  warning  is  very  clear  that 
Soviet  intention  is  to  flatter  German 
scie.i^lsts,  German  military  leaders,  and 
writers  into  cooperation  for  future  Soviet 
expansion,  in  which  a  Soviet  Germany 
might  aspire  to  equal  status  with  the 
RFSR  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics. 

What  this  might  mean  to  the  United 
States  I  suggested  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  last  week — July  20.  1946 — during 
the  debate  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
when  I  said: 

We  must  not  forget  that  within  from  5  to 
15  years  the  Russians  are  going  to  have  all 
the  atomic  bombs  they  want.  It  will  be  15 
years  if  they  have  to  do  it  alone,  but  prob- 
ably not  more  than  5  years  If  they  can  com- 
munlze  Germany,  or  If  Germany  Itself  be- 
comes communized. 

Nor  is  the  atom  bombihe  only  scien- 
tific prize  Germany  can— if  it  will — pro- 
vide for  a  partner.  German  technical 
knowledge  combined  with  the  vast,  un- 
developed, raw  resources  in  the  Soviet 
empire  is  the  real  goal  on  which  Soviet 
hopes  are  set. 

Dr.  Brandt  makes  clear  what  chance 
they  have  of  realization. 

iNSmC  RUSSIAN-OCCTTPIID  GERMANY 

(By  Karl  Brandt,  economist.  Food  Research 
Institute,  Stanford  University) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club,  the  future  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
military  ally  of  yesterday,  is  the  big  issue  In 
our  foreign  policy  today — overshadowing 
everything  else.  Throughout  Europe,  too, 
there  is  open  discussion  of  the  question:  Is 
war  with  Russia  going  to  come?  Is  it  an 
Inevitable  war,  or  one  that  can  be  avoided? 

I  strongly  believe  that  such  a  war  can  be 
avoided,  and  that  it  would  he  criminal  not 
to  make  even  gigantic  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  that  upsurging  world 
power.  But  I  believe  also  that  the  first  step 
In  that  direction  must  be  to  appraise  clearly 
and  realistically  Russia's  Intentions  and 
strategy. 

What,  then.  Is  the  situation  In  the  Russian 
zone?  As  far  as  I  could  see,  everything  the 
Russians  have  done  demonstrates  a  very 
determined,  clear-cut,  and  realistic  policy  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  manifest  political, 
social,  and  economic  alms  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  application  of  these  alms  to  the  land,  the 
people,  and  the  productive  assets  In  the  areas 
of  Germany  where  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now 
formally  at  work,  Illustrates  with  what 
thoroughness,  with  what  zeal,  and  with  what 
adroitness  a  program  of  sovietizatlon  Is  be- 
ing achieved.  There  »re  not  necessarily  any 
contradictions  between  the  acts  of  Russian 


military  government  in  Germany .  and  the 
startling  declarations  of  Mr.  Molotov  about 
Russia's  plans  for  Germany  at  the  Paris  con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers  a  few  days  ago. 
In  order  to  see  this  correctly,  we  must  forget 
what  we  wovUd  rather  believe,  and  instead 
examine  dispassionately  and  fearlessly  what 
the  Russians  are  doing  in  their  zone  of  oc- 
cupation, where  they  and  they  alone  are  in 
charge. 

Supposedly,  the  Russians  have  no  chance 
whatever  to  win  the  Germans  to  their  side 
at  any  time,  because  their  troops  treat<<l 
the  German  civilians  so  mercilessly.  I  doubt 
the  correctness  of  this  assumption. 

When  the  Russian  front-line  troops  entered 
East  Prussia.  Pomerania,  and  Brandenburg, 
they  behaved  much  like  any  battle-scarred, 
victorious  front-line  troops  would  have.  It 
was  reserve  troops  that  followed  who  took  the 
revenge  for  what  the  German  army,  end 
particularly  the  "special  detachments"  of  the 
S3  and  the  Gestapo  had  done  to  Russian 
civilians  and  to  their  land.  It  Is  the  naked 
and  disgusting  truth  that  the  commanding 
general  who  took  Berlin  issued  an  order  of 
the  day  In  which  he  specifically  granted  his 
troops  the  freedom  of  the  city,  later  extend- 
ing the  order  orally  for  an  additional  week, 
reminding  them  that  any  women  or  wealth 
they  wanted  was  theirs. 

This  order  was  followed  by  wholesale  loot- 
ing and  ransacking  on  such  a  scale  that  the 
orgies  of  the  Japanese  In  Nanking  were 
child's  play  by  comparison.  All  homes  were 
searched  for  valuables.  Sewing  machines, 
typewriters,  radios,  telephones,  watches,  Jew- 
elry, fur  coats,  clothing,  and  linen  were 
taken.  The  steel  vaults  and  safes  in  every 
bank  were  cracked  by  torches,  and  their  con- 
tents removed.  There  were  not  many  women 
in  the  city  of  any  age  who  escaped  being 
raped.  Thousands  of  people  committed  sui- 
cide. All  buses,  streetcars,  telephone  switch- 
boards and  automatic  exchanges,  every  foot 
of  copper  wire,  trucks,  and  passenger  cars 
were  sacked. 

This  was  the  curtain-raiser  to  the  Russian 
occupution.  Tet  it  Is  a  sad  mistake  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  count  upon  the  German 
people  in  the  Russian  zone  to  carry  on  a 
policy  of  stubborn  noncooperation  or  resist- 
ance against  the  conquerors  because  of  their 
opening  blows  against  the  civilians.  The 
burning  resentment  of  the  Germans  Is  there, 
but  the  only  way  they  can  express  It  is  to 
commit  suicide. 

After  several  months,  the  initial  phase  of 
the  occupation  came  to  ah  end.  The  de- 
moralized troops  were  exchanged  mostly  for 
young  recruits  from  Inner  Asia,  and  more 
law  and  order  was  established.  Today  the 
occupation  troops  behave  in  a  more  disci- 
plined fashion,  although  there  Is  a  good 
measure  of  lawlessness  and  arbitrary  acts  by 
officers,  soldiers,  and  many  thousands  of 
Russian  deserters.  The  latter  gang  up  with 
German  criminals.  In  general,  military  gov- 
ernment law  Is  enforced  with  no  greater 
brutality  against  Germans  than  Russian 
MP's  enforce  It  against  Russian  soldiers. 
That,  however,  la  toiigher  treatment  than 
any  American  MP  would  stirvive  If  he  were 
ever  to  try  It  on  GI's. 

Aside  from  the  troops,  there  are  stationed 
throughout  the  Russian  zone  units  of  the 
uniformed  NKVD.  the  dreaded  Soviet  politi- 
cal police,  and  under  them  work  special  de- 
tachments of  the  secret  plain-clothes  Ger- 
man police. 

The  two  most  drastic  policies  which  the 
Red  Army  has  carried  out  in  Its  zone  have 
been  the  exacting  of  reparations  In  kind, 
and  the  establishing  of  the  so-called  agrarian 
reform. 

This  process  began  before  Potsdam,  and 
has  been  carried  on  ever  since. 

The  Russians  ripped  up  the  second  tracks 
of  all  the  dcuble-track  railroad  lines,  includ- 


ing the  one  between  Berlin  and  Harpke  <Mt 
which  the  American  military  train  to  Frank- 
furt Is  operated.  The  Rtisslans  took  th« 
good  engines  and  the  rolling  stock.  While 
I  was  In  Berlin  they  dismantled  the  whole 
central  electric  railway  system,  which  In- 
cluded all  Installations  and  200  electric  en- 
gines. 

While  the  American  and  British  armies 
have  demilitarized  industries  chiefly  by 
blasting  to  pieces  the  condemned  war  plants, 
I  have  not  found  evidence  that  the  Russians 
have  demolished  any  war  plants;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  ship  the  machinery  out  of  the 
country,  leaving  behind  the  cleaned-out 
buildings.  The  pattern  of  shipping  out  In- 
dustrial plants  is  always  the  same:  Rtiasian 
engineera  call  on  German  managera  and 
crews  to  restore  the  plant  In  question  to  full 
capacity.  Russian  experts  help  them.  When 
the  plant  is  really  in  operation  once  more, 
other  Russians  appear  on  tlie  scene,  close 
down  the  plant,  and  begin  dismantling  opera- 
tioixs  with  Russian  crews  end  soldiers.  Only 
walls  and  concrete  floors  are  left  when  this 
stripping  process  Is  completed.  Doorknobs, 
pipes,   faucets,   wiring — everything — goes. 

The  Russians  set  a  dead  line  for  these  oper- 
ations, and  for  speed,  work  up  a  competitive 
spirit  among  the  stripping  crews,  giving 
awards  to  those  who  complete  their  Job  ahead 
of  the  others.  The  result  la  that  the  work 
goes  ahead  with  amazing  speed,  but  there  is 
also  a  stupendous  amount  of  destruction  of 
values  which,  by  more  efficient  methods,  could 
have  been  avoided. 

Stripping  has  struck  the  coal  mines,  the 
power  plants,  the  two  largest  German  shoe 
factories,  the  largest  stocking  and  seek  fac- 
tory, the  sugar  mills,  farm  machinery  and 
fertilizer  plants,  the  largest  cornstarch  and 
dextrose  plant,  automotive  and  bicycle  fac- 
tories, and  many  others. 

Tet  not  every  factory  is  dismantled.  Some 
are  working  to  fUl  Rtisslan  orders,  and  to 
some  extent  are  even  using  Russian  raw  ma- 
terials. These  factories  have  a  dehvery  quota 
to  meet  and  ha-.  -  been  promised  permission 
to  supply  German  market  with  whatever  re- 
mains after  the  quota  Is  met.  The  big  Zeiss 
optical  works  at  Jena  operates  overtime  wltli 
6.000  laborers,  manufacturing  equipment  for 
Russia's  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Navy.  All 
goods  manufacttired  for  Russian  orders  are 
paid  for  by  the  German  city  administrations 
out  of  tax  revenues. 

The  stripping  of  indtistries  satisfies  not 
only  the  demand  of  Russia's  planners  for 
further  rapid  industrialization  in  the  U8BR, 
but  at  the  same  time  accomplishes  a  com- 
plete social  revolution  In  Germany,  which 
Is  a  most  necessary  achievement  if  the  Soviet 
alms  are  to  be  realized.  The  Germans  in  the 
Russian  zone  have  already  become  prostrate 
proletarians  who  can  do  nothing  except  call 
on  the  government  for  help.  They  have  been 
not  only  stripped  of  everything  they  owned 
or  earned,  but  are  made  Incapable  of  working 
at  jobs — or  the  Jobs  they  once  held  have  sim- 
ply been  wiped  out.  That,  of  course,  crushes 
any  hope  they  might  have  of  regaining  by 
means  of  employment  some  of  tbe  things 
they  lost.  Their  economic  distress  plays  Into 
the  hands  of  the  German  Communists,  and 
rule  by  the  German  Communi&ts  dovetails 
with  Russia's  foreign  policy. 

The  agrarian  reform  is  the  other  bsrrel  of 
this  gun.  The  large  estates  have  been  abol- 
ished. Their  owners  and  managing  person- 
nel, except  for  those  who  fled  or  committed 
suicide,  have  with  few  exceptions  been  shot 
or  deported.  The  livestock.  Including  all  the 
draft  animals,  the  tractora,  and  all  machinery 
of  value,  were  shipped  off  to  Buesia.  Many 
of  the  buildings  and  farmyards  of  tbe  Isrge 
estates  are  being  used  as  barracks  for  Red 
troops.  On  paper,  the  land  bss  been  dis- 
tributed among  farm  laborers — ^refugee  peas- 
ants and  others— in  lots  of  U  acres  each. 
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M06t  of  the  fields  are  untilled  because  ther« 
l3  no  draftpower  or  equipment  with  which 
to  cultivate  them.  Since  these  large  estates 
were  a  primary  source  of  food  for  the  cities, 
feed  shortages  have  struck  throughout  the 
zone. 

Farmers  are  assigned  delivery  quotas  for 
all  products.  Deliveries  are  paid  for  in 
prices  which  are  still  fixed  at  the  same  level 
•a  in  earlier  years. 

Farmers  are  organized  in  a  uniform  system 
of  ao-called  cooperative  associations.  Upon 
doM  Inspection,  these  co-ops  reveal  them- 
■elres  as  corporations  of  public  law,  with  a 
monopoly  to  supply  farmers  with  things 
they  need.  Any  politically  undesirable  ele- 
ments may  be  excluded.  If  a  farmer  Is  ex- 
cluded, that  means  the  end  of  farming  for 
htm.  because  there  is  nowhere  else  he  can 
obtain  supplies  of  any  sort.  Because  the 
cocqps  have  taken  the  place  of  the  dealers. 
no  dealer  could  receive  supplies  for  distri- 
bution. These  so-called  cooperative  associ- 
ations are  politically  controlled  by  lop  Ger- 
man administrators  who  happen  to  be 
trusted  Communists. 

Agriculture,  along  with  all  other  branches 
of  the  economic  system.  Is  under  the  rule  of 
a  Russian-controlled  central  administration 
located  In  the  Russian  sector  of  Berlin.  Its 
chief  figures  are  Communists.  Its  plans  and 
operations  are  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
NKVD.  and  get  approval  from  General  Soko- 
lovskl's  headquHrters,  which  in  turn  receive 
Ituitructlons  from  Moscow.  During  the  past 
12  months,  the  Red  Army  has  evicted  9,000.000 
Germans  from  the  areas  which  are.  in  theory, 
provisionally  transferred  to  Polish  adminis- 
tration, but  In  practice  are  annexed  by  the 
Polish  satellite  state.  Simultaneously,  these 
areas  were  strippeo  clean  of  any  movable  as- 
sets. This  procedure  has  laid  waste  one- 
fourth  of  Germany's  food  production  In  a 
time  of  starvation,  and  It  has  dumped  addi- 
tional prostrate  millions  Into  the  zones  of 
occupation.  This  serves  to  multiply  eco- 
nomic and  social  strife  In  those  zones. 

Contrary  to  the  practices  of  the  other  three 
armies,  the  Red  Army  has  fostered  monetary 
Inflation  In  Its  zone  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  social  revolution.  When  it  en- 
tered Germany,  the  Red  Army  received  2 
years'  back  pay  In  German  occupation  marks. 
A  portion  of  the  bank  notes  was  supplied  by 
our  Government  as  Russia's  share  In  occupa- 
tion marks,  promised  to  each  of  the  powers. 
The  Russians  printed  an  additional,  probably 
much  larger  volume,  on  plates  which  our 
Government  gave  them  at  their  request.  On 
top  of  this  load  came  vast  sums  of  regular 
German  bank  notes  seized  In  the  Relchsbank 
and  all  its  branches,  and  in  all  the  other 
banks.  So  long  as  people  would  still  part 
with  goods  for  money,  this  avalanche  of 
marks  served  the  purpose  of  prying  loose  ad- 
ditional goods  from  German  civilians.  This 
sort  of  infiation  eats  the  marrow  out  of  the 
bones  of  any  society.  All  those  who  own 
anything  get  stripped  of  it. 

The  German  newspapers  are  being  re- 
Tlved.  but  In  the  Russian  zone  they  are 
strictly  controlled  and  strongly  flavored  ac- 
cordingly. Soviet  Rvissla  has  always  exer- 
cised special  state  patronage  over  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  Red  Army,  too,  pays 
court  to  the  arts.  Theaters  and  concert  halls 
In  the  Russian  zone  are  given  priorities  for 
supplies  and  reconstruction.  Of  course,  half 
the  plays  and  films  put  on  are  pro-Soviet  or 
German  Communist  propaganda.  Scientists 
are  treated  with  great  courtesy,  and  assisted 
either  In  their  work  In  Germany,  or  are  In- 
vited to  Moscow,  and  furnished  transporta- 
tion If  need  be.  The  Rtiaslans  treat  their 
German  administrators  and  experts  with  re- 
spect as  equals,  supply  them  with  good  ra- 
tions and  that  very  Important  Item,  ciga- 
rettes. Their  homes  are  protected  against 
requisitioning  by  the  Red  Army. 


Society  has  been  reduced  to  a  proletarian 
status  and  the  only  people  enjoying  better 
conditions  are  the  civil  servants.  Politically, 
the  one-party  system  Is  solidly  established. 

In  summary,  it  is  my  impression  that  the 
Russian  zone  has  become  substantially 
sovietized  In  one  single  year  of  occupation, 
and  has  thus  passed  into  the  Initial  stage 
of  "democracy"  as  understood  In  Russia — 
namely,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

In  appraising  the  amazing  success  of  the 
Russians,  we  mtist  remember  that  they  have 
some  substantial  assets.  They  never  did 
bomb  German  cities,  while  we  did.  They  ac- 
tively supported  the  German  underground 
and  even  accepted  the  aristocratic  leaders  of 
the  Free  German  Movement,  and  pay  its 
general  officers,  such  as  von  Paulus  and 
Count  Elnsiedel,  the  high  compliment  of 
employing  them  as  Instructors  In  their  mili- 
tary academy  in  Moscow,  while  we  rejected 
any  cooperation  whatever  with  the  German 
underground,  even  when  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Hitler  regime. 

An  asset  In  another  direction  Is  the  fact 
that  the  German  economy  In  the  Russian 
zone  is  now  probably  in  as  bad  condition  as 
It  will  ever  be.  and  from  now  on  can  only 
Improve.  But  the  deterioration  of  the  Ger- 
man economy  in  the  western  zones  will  con- 
tinue. Just  as  long  as  the  area  remains  sep- 
arated Into  compartments.  The  contrast 
will  not  go  unnoticed  on  either  side  of  the 
dividing  line,  by  the  civilians  ruled  under 
the  respective  systems. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  the  Russians 
have  Is  the  location  of  Berlin  deep  Inside  the 
Rtisslan  zone.  True,  Berlin  Is  a  four-power 
city,  but  at  the  same  time  It  Is  the  seat  of 
Russia's  central  administration  for  her  zone, 
and  it  is  an  Island  in  the  midst  of  her  zone. 
For  this  reason,  neither  the  British  nor  the 
French  have  found  it  advisable  to  set  up 
military  government  headquarters  for  their 
zones  in  Berlin.  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  taken  her  zone  command  from 
Frankfurt  to  Berlin,  and  has  combined  It 
with  the  control  council  group. 

We  have  the  use  of  one  Russian-controlled 
highway  which  is  neatly  studded  every  few 
miles  with  ornate  signposts  carrying  quota- 
tions from  Stalin's  speeches  in  Russian  and 
is  patrolled  from  Berlin  to  Helmstedt,  at  the 
American  border,  by  Russian  sentries.  We 
are  allowed  to  fiy  planes  through  a  narrow 
strip  over  this  highway.  We  are  also  per- 
mitted to  send  two  Russlan-inspiected  trains 
a  day — one  each  way — over  Russian-con- 
trolled tracks.  Our  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  are  known  to  be  tapped  by  the  Rus- 
sians. The  German  secret  police  working 
for  the  Russians  snatch  Germans  right  out 
o!  the  American,  British,  or  French  sectors 
of  Berlin  any  time  they  so  desire,  and  the 
other  powers  cannot  do  a  thing  about  It. 
We  are  even  unable  to  protect  the  life  and 
liberty  of  German  Social  Democrats,  who  op- 
posed the  merger  with  the  Communist  Party, 
in  our  own  sector.  All  we  can  do  Is  to  fly 
them  Into  the  American  zone. 

The  greatest  asset  the  Red  Army  has,  how- 
ever, compared  with  the  American  Army,  Is 
something  else.  The  Red  Army  executes  a 
clear-cut  policy  for  which  plain  and  unmis- 
takable Instructions  are  received  from 
Moscow,  and  that  policy  cannot  be  criticized 
by  anybody  In  Russia.  The  Russian  public 
has  no  voice  separate  from  that  of  the  State. 
The  American  Army  of  occupation  has  very 
able  leaders,  and  by  and  large  a  devoted  and 
competent  personnel,  but  it  operates  under 
a  double  handicap. 

First,  our  foreign  policy  has  been  hazy 
and  undetermined  until  very  recently.  In  all 
matters  pertaining  to  Soviet  Russia's  am- 
bitions in  Central  Europe,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  Germany's 
future.  This  latter  handicap  dates  back 
many  years. 


Second,  certain  editorials,  newspaper 
columns,  and  radio  comments  have  been  so 
much  preoccupied  with  voicing  a  fear  of 
the  revival  of  Germany's  military  strength 
and  a  desire  to  destroy  Germany  once  and 
forever,  as  well  as  a  fear  of  conflict  with 
Russia  and  the  need  therefore  to  appease 
her  at  any  price,  that  at  every  turn  our 
military  government  in  Germany  is  raked 
over  the  coals. 

As  a  result,  this  Interference  and  constant 
stream  of  criticism  from  home,  and  the 
heckling  by  our  fellow  travelers,  who  hava 
listening  posts  Inside  our  headquarters  in 
Berlin,  prevents  our  military  leaders  In  Ger- 
many from  coping  with  the  Russian  tactics 
as  they  might  otherwise  do. 

Of  course,  our  present  predicament  In  rela- 
tions with  Russia  In  Germany  is  the  result 
of  a  10-year  prewar  period  In  which  we  chose 
to  Ignore  the  accumulating  dangers  to  our 
security.  We  were  caught  napping,  and 
came  close  to  the  brink  of  disaster.  When 
the  Russians  were  near  collapse,  and  were 
considering  a  separate  peace  with  the  Nazis, 
our  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  cf 
Great  Britain  rushed  to  Teheran,  and  not 
only  committed  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  gigantic  deliveries  of  war  supplies, 
but  also  to  the  present  division  of  Germany 
Into  Its  Russian  and  western  zones.  In  their 
most  critical  hour,  the  Russians  were  tougher 
and  more  farslghted  than  we  were.  They 
realized  that  their  temporary  mLltary  weak- 
ness was  their  political  strength.  They  de- 
manded and  received  vast  mlllt:iry  supplies 
and  enormous  political  concessions. 

We  were  simply  out  to  destroy  Germany, 
the  aggressor.  From  the  outset,  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  out  to  conquer,  then  to 
convert,  and  finally  to  win  Germany. 

If,  in  the  last  few  months,  we  have  reluc- 
tantly come  to  realize  that  the  very  basic 
conflict  of  Interest  between  Russia  and  the 
western  powers  cannot  be  dissolved  by  sweet- 
ness and  appeasement,  we  owe  this  largely 
to  the  brutal  frankness  and  amazing  pace 
with  which  the  Russians  pursue  their  Inter- 
ests. It  Is  high  time  that  we  stopped  being 
on  the  defensive  at  every  turn  against  Rus- 
sia's initiative  and  her  surprises. 

On  the  German  issue,  we  cannot  wrest 
the  Initiative  from  the  Russians  by  blaming 
them  for  our  disappointments,  or  by  trying 
to  force  them  by  legalistic  arguments  to  ful- 
fill agreements  which  have  always  been  vague 
and  unworkable.  The  initiative  will  be  ours 
only  if  we  form  a  constructive  policy  of 
our  own  which  has  the  solid  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  United  Nations. 

After  thus  clearing  the  ground,  we  should 
propose  a  constructive  policy  for  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  a  democratic  Germany  which 
win  answer  sensibly  and  plausibly  the  key 
political  question  all  Germans  are  asking: 
How  can  they  get  Jobs  and  bread  and  grad- 
ually regain  the  basic  needs  for  a  decent 
livelihood? 

We  must  supply  enough  basic  food  to  stop 
disease,  unrest,  and  starvation  in  the  three 
western  zones.  We  should  propose  to  the 
other  powers  an  early  deadline  for  the  return 
of  all  German  prisoners  of  war.  Of  all  the 
moves  that  any  one  of  the  four  powers  could 
possibly  propose,  one  suggesting  the  return 
of  former  soldiers  to  their  families  will  have 
greater  weight  with  the  German  people  than 
any  other.  Many  of  these  millions  of  men 
have  now  been  away  from  home  for  6  years, 
and  many  have  been  prisoners  for  5  years. 
As  a  matter  of  moral  principle  and  Justice, 
no  move  could  be  more  appropriate. 

We  should  propose  the  election  of  a  Ger- 
man national  assembly  in  the  four  zones, 
and  see  to  it  that  a  provisional  German  gov- 
ernment Is  formed,  and  then  sign  a  peace 
treaty  with  It. 

We  should  treat  the  German  anti-Nazis  of 
our  choice  at  least  as  well  as  the  Russians 
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do,  and  protect  their  homes  against  seizure 
by  billeting  officers,  and  otherwise  secure 
considerate  treatment  for  them  as  equals. 

Secretary  Byrnes  Is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  determination  to  eliminate  the  bor- 
ders between  the  occupation  zones,  but  It  la 
even  more  Important  to  eliminate  the  proba- 
bility of  further  surpiise  moves  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Molotov. 

In  sizing  up  the  Russians,  let  me  say  this: 
As  individuals,  the  Russians  have  all  the 
traits  that  other  people  have.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  them.  Many  of  them  are  most 
amiable,  gifted,  civilized  people.  As  a  na- 
tion, they  have  become  world  problem  No.  1 
because  of  their  totalitarian,  and  as  such, 
reactionary  regime  of  state  ccpitalism,  which 
ignores  the  welfare  of  the  Individual,  and 
surges  for  power  and  world  domination. 

As  a  modem  power,  the  Russians  today  are 
the  mqst  overrated  people  in  the  world.  We 
underrate  the  shrewdnes-s  of  their  diplo- 
mats and  their  tricky  nineteenth-century 
methods.  But  as  a  modern  power,  they  have 
neither  the  military  nor  the  effective  eco- 
nomic potential  that  would  place  them  In 
that  rank— and  they  know  It.  Their  army 
had  the  men  in  World  War  n.  but  not  the 
Industrial  equipment,  to  survive.  We  gave 
It  to  them.  It  may  be,  that  In  another  10 
years  of  dire  privation,  the  170,000.000  Rus- 
sian people  will  become  a  first-rate  power. 
It  may  be  that  in  another  10  years  their 
fellow  travelers  In  various  countries  can 
weaken  their  home  governments  and  national 
defenses  sufficiently  to  give  the  Soviet  rulers 
a  free  hand  at  the  establishment  of  world 
government,  Soviet  style. 

But  today  this  is  not  so.  Today,  we  who, 
by  great  sacrifices,  have  saved  them  from 
military  disaster,  must  see  to  It  that  they 
come  to  terms  with  us.  We  must  abandon 
our  fears  about  a  future  war,  make  up  cur 
minds  about  what  we  want,  say  so,  and  go 
after  It  like  hard  Yankee  traders.  Other- 
wise, we  will  get  into  war  by  gradually  slid- 
ing into  it  on  the  slippery  down  grade  of 
appeasement. 


Housing  Crisis 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF  WEST  VnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  talk  during  the  past  10  or 
12  months  about  the  housing  crisis. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  briefly  review 
the  housing  situation  and  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  no  houses  are  being  built 
and  that  the  veteran  is  not  fooled  by 
the  artful  juggling  of  words  by  the  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  particularly  the 
author  of  the  so-called  veterans'  hous- 
ing bill  and  the  housing  Administrator. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  at  this  time 
to  discuss  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill,  which  provides  for  Federal  housing, 
as,  according  to  the  best  available  in- 
formation, it  is  out  of  the  picture  as  far 
as  this  session  of  Congress  is  concerned. 

There  is  one  basic  fact  this  adminis- 
tration evidently  has  never  learned,  that 
is,  in  order  to  build  a  house  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assemble  lumber,  nails,  plumbing, 
brick,  plaster,  and  labor  cf  the  building 
trades  on  a  vacant  lot  and  start  to  work. 


Legislation,  blueprints,  and  good 
wishes  do  not  build  houses. 

Last  January  the  President  created 
the  office  of  Housing  Expediter.  By  Ex- 
ecutive order  he  granted  vast  powers  to 
this  individual,  giving  him  virtual  con- 
trol of  the  entire  construction  industry. 
Then  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  add  its  ap- 
proval to  an  extravagant  progi-am  recom- 
mended by  the  Expediter  by  passing  the 
misnamed  Veterans'  Emergency  Housing 
Act  of  1946. 

In  the  propaganda  campaign  for  the 
passage  of  the  act  and  the  speeches  by 
the  proponents  on  the  floor  during  de- 
bate, it  was  claimed  that  the  act  would 
solve  all  building  problems  and  build 
1.200,000  houses  this  year.  To  this  day, 
the  Expediter  has  not  driven  one  nail  or 
laid  a  brick.  What  an  ignominious  fail- 
ure! 

In  addition,  the  unsuspecting  veter- 
ans were  inveigled  and  betrayed  into 
helping  the  schemers  wheedle  $400,000,- 
000  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  to  scatter 
to  the  four  winds  on  the  pretense  of 
building  veterans'  houses. 

Well,  the  dismal  facts  are  now  be- 
fore us. 

In  the  utter  confusion  and  frustra- 
tion brought  about  by  the  maladminis- 
tration of  the  control  exercised  under 
the  authority  granted  by  the  War  Powers 
Acts,  construction  is  at  a  standstill,  and 
the  administration  leadership — incom- 
petent and  helpless — can  think  of  no 
solution  except  to  yell  for  legislation. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  veterans' 
houses  started  under  the  veterans'  emer- 
gency-housing program  have  been  com- 
pleted because  of  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  assure  a  flow  of  building  ma- 
terials. 

A  telephonic  check  of  active  build- 
ers in  23  States  found  the  veterans' 
housing  program  badly  stalled  every- 
where, the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  reported.  The  survey  showed 
that  92  percent  of  all  veterans'  houses 
started  since  inception  of  the  program 
JanuaiT  15  are  either  at  a  standstill  or 
seriously  delayed  because  of  lack  of  ma- 
terials. 

In  all  cases,  builders  reported  that 
shortages  of  critical  materials  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  bogging  down  of  the 
program.  None  of  them  reported  pros- 
pects for  improvement  of  supply  in  the 
near  future. 

It  has  been  found  that  mass  produc- 
tion of  prefabricated  houses  is  not  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  general 
result  has  been  that  nobody  Is  getting 
houses.  Those  who  can  build  are  pre- 
vented, or  at  least  hampered,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  priorities,  and  the  pri- 
orities are  directed  to  people  who  cannot 
build  or  whose  good  sense  tells  them  that 
they  are  in  no  position  to  undertake  the 
commitments  attached-  to  home  pur- 
chase. 

With  due  deference  to  the  Expediter's 
zeal  and  good  intentions,  It  is  suggested 
that  the  way  for  him  to  facilitate  build- 
ing is  to  get  himself  out  of  the  way  of 
people  who  want  to  build  and  are  tiring 
to  get  together  with  the  people  who  can 
do  the  building  for  them. 

As  I  have  repeated  many  times,  the 
building   industry,  which  includes  the 


manufacturers  and  the  building  trades, 
iu  1925  constructed  the  equivalent  of 
1.800.0C0  housing  units  without  Govern- 
ment help  or  interference,  and  I  repeat 
that  they  can  do  it  again  if  they  are 
free  of  Government  regulations. 


Communism  Is  Un-American 
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or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  MISSOtTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1946 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman  from  the  July  issue 
of  the  American: 

COMMUNISIC  IS  tTN-AMSUCAN 

(By   Francis   Cardinal   Bpellman) 

I  believe  In  America,  her  treedom,  her 
ideals,  her  traditions.  My  lull  trust,  love,  and 
loyalty  are  hers.  I  believe  that  communUm 
violates  these  freedcras,  is  opposed  to  thOM 
Ideals,  transgresses  these  traditions,  and  Is 
weakening  our  Nation's  unity  and  wrecking 
our  American  way  of  life.  If  communism 
triumphs,  Americanism  will  die. 

My  sole  objective  In  writing  this  article 
Is  to  help  save  America  from  the  godless  gov- 
ernings  of  totalitarianism,  for  I  believe  that 
every  ism  t>ased  on  bloodshed,  barbarism, 
suppression,  and  slavery  Is  un-American.  I 
believe  that  every  real  American,  if  he  but 
knew  the  truth,  would  strive  to  defend  this 
Nation  from  Communists  who.  wielding  their 
weapons  of  Intrigue  and  Infamy,  are  impos- 
ing on  our  country  their  profane  pattern  of 
serfdom. 

It  Is  my  firm  faith  that  the  fJnt  step  In 
defense  of  American  safety  and  unity  is  to 
break  the  conspiracy  of  silence  enveloping 
and  endangering  her.  What  I  state  here 
about  communism  is  known  not  to  me  alone, 
nor  Is  it  news  to  many  In  high  places  and 
In  low,  but  most  of  those  who  know  the  facta 
speak  in  fearful  whispers  or  in  private  round- 
table  talks.  This  method  will  net  cure  th« 
creeping  paralysis  of  inertia  attackmg  Amer- 
ica nor  rouse  Americans  to  the  actual  menace 
of  communism. 

Too  many  Americans  consider  communism 
only  a  nuisance,  and  in  their  blindness  be- 
come like  moles  that  cannot  see  or  ostriches 
that  will  not  see,  while  others.  In  apathetic 
Ignorance,  consider  It  merely  a  philanthropic 
movement  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  underprivileged.  If  this  were  true, 
communism  would  be  a  pattern  for  perfect 
and  peaceful  living.  But  I  have  seen  the 
tragedy  of  the  unfulfUlment  of  glowing  Com- 
mimist  promises.  I  have  seen  cringing  farm- 
ing people  who  had  been  deported  from  their 
country,  and  on  their  faces  were  etched,  not 
the  happy  Imprints  of  the  "four  freedoms." 
but  the  horrible  hoofprints  of  the  Pour 
Horsemen.  I  met  them  in  Iran.  In  Palestine, 
In  Kenya,  In  South  Africa,  and  In 
Most  of  them  were  suffering  from 
aU  of  them  were  suffering  from  starvation. 

Over  mountains  and  through  vaUcys  I 
watched  streaming,  staggering  UnfM  at  starr- 
ing aged  men,  agontilng  wonca,  trtghteaad 
chUdren,  tiny,  shrunken  liabtee,  the  spawn 
and  the  spoils  of  Nasl-PMdat-CaaBmualeUe 
totalitaiianlsm.  I  saw  tbem  In  tbe  teftitM 
camps  and  in  the  roadaMe  fatten  ct  tfelB 
war-ruined  world,  and  bom  tkelr  llvtd  Up* 
I  learned  terrible  testUnony  of  tbe  moefe«f 
of  the  totalitarianism  "panidlM'*  tnm  whKan 
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they  had  be«n  liberated.  They  told  no  tales 
of  Communtet  plenty,  equality,  and  Justice. 
TheJrs  were  stories  of  hunger,  oppression,  and 
death.  Deprived  of  all  but  life  Itself,  deluded 
and  debased,  they  had  been  driven  from 
their  plagued  and  plundered  homeland. 

I  have  also  seen  the  terror  mirrored  In  the 
tear-emptied  eyes  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren who.  when  told  they  were  going  to  be 
repatriated,  preferred  suicide  In  exile  to 
enslavement,  cruelty,  and  death  at  home. 

If  these  memories  were  yo\ira.  as  they  are 
mine,  if  you  believe  with  me  that  freedom 
Is  the  birthright  of  the  great  and  the  small, 
the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted,  then  you  would  be  convinced  as  I 
that  communism  Is  the  antithesis  of  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

"But  that  was  far  across  the  seas.  In  for- 
eign lands,"  you  say.  "It  cannot  happen 
here."  It  can  happen  here,  and  anywhere 
and  everywhere  that  communism,  with  its 
riot  of  rash  promises,  takes  root.  In  Amer- 
ica the  seeds  of  confusion  and  dlsxuilon  are 
spawning  and  spreading,  and  communism  is 
growing.  In  their  efforts  to  wean  Americans 
from  Americanism,  Communists  unani- 
mously revile  and  defile  everyone  whose 
opinions  and  convictions  differ  politically, 
•oclally,  or  morally  from  their  own.  Their 
subtle,  sinister  schemings  sway  and  mislead 
Americans  who.  In  Ignorance  or  weakness, 
yield  to  conununlsm  their  loyalty  to  God,  to 
country,  and  to  their  fellow  man. 

Often  we  fall  to  put  upon  the  precious 
things  of  life  their  proper  price.  Freedom 
Is  one  of  these.  But  freedom  Is  not  a  treas- 
ure which,  once  possessed,  cannot  be  lost; 
and  It  will  be  lost  for  us  and  fur  our  children 
unless  It  is  cherished,  defended,  and  pre- 
served as  it  was  fought  for  and  won.  The 
history  of  our  United  States  is  the  story  of 
the  ceaseless  struggle  to  keep  alive  this  free- 
dom and  our  ideas  and  ideals  of  liberty  and 
democracy,  and  to  defend  them  from  enemies 
within  and  without  her  borders. 

I.  myself,  saw  the  costly  writing  of  this 
story  during  140.000  miles  of  w.nr-years' 
travel  over  the  land,  on  the  seas,  and  In  the 
skies,  living,  talking,  praying  with  thousands 
of  our  men  of  the  armed  forces.  On  nearly 
every  foreign  field  of  battle  our  men  fought, 
suffered,  and  died  to  save  America  from  foes 
outside  her  frontiers,  and  we.  who  through 
our  soldiers'  sacrifices  were  spared  from  the 
enslavement  of  totalitarianism,  must  cow 
defend  her  from  this  same  peril  threatening 
us  from  within  her  boundaries.  Our  martyrs, 
living  and  dead,  fought  each  day's  fight, 
feeding  their  bodies,  hearts,  and  minds  with 
one  thought :  to  go  home  to  America  because 
It  was  America.  Through  the  flow  of  war- 
time, when  each  hard  day  was  like  another, 
that  was  the  common  bond  uniting  our  boys 
•ach  to  all  and  all  to  America. 

Why?  Because  to  each,  Ame.'ica  meant 
the  freedom  to  live,  to  love,  to  learn,  to  play, 
to  work,  and  to  worship  the  way  his  con- 
science taught.  His  was  the  choice.  That 
was  American  the  way  for  which  he  made 
his  daily  sacrifice  of  pain,  loneliness,  end 
loss.  He  did  not  like  the  mud,  the  sand, 
the  sleet,  the  sweat,  the  suffering,  blood,  and 
death.  Because  he  was  afraid  he  was  cou- 
rageous. And  he  prayed.  I  know,  for  I  knew 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  boys,  and 
when  they  prayed  they  gave  not  merely  lip 
service  to  God.  They  begged  His  strength 
In  their  weakness.  His  help  In  their  fear. 
His  mercy  in  their  suffering. 

Do  you  think  our  boys  acted  like  pagans, 
atheists,  or  men  disdainful  of  religion?  I 
have  seen  men  who.  after  black  nights  of 
bombings  or  battle,  walked  miles  upon  miles 
In  the  blistering  sun  of  the  desert  or  slogged 
through  the  sticking  mud  of  battlefields  to 
pay  their  homage  to  their  Ood.  These  boys 
were  not  of  my  faith  alone,  but  of  every  re- 
ligious talth,  and  today  they  want,  and  they 
deserve,  the  right  to  worship  as  they  wish, 
the  right  to  rear  their  children  in  their  own 
Xatux  and  not  have  Imposed  on  them  ths 


materialism  and  atheism  of  communism. 
They  have  the  right  to  know  they  have  not 
spilled  their  common  blood  in  fruitless 
waste. 

When  our  soldiers  talked  to  me  of  love  of 
home,  mother,  family,  and  America,  their 
hopes,  plans,  and  promises  were  not  mere 
mouthlngs,  but  the  sincere,  solemn  pledges 
of  men  determined  to  keep  faith  with  their 
country.  In  every  corner  of  the  fighting 
world  boys  gave  me  letters  to  take  home. 
One  I  remember  well,  for,  as  the  boy  read 
It  to  me.  I  felt  It  shovild  be  addressed,  not 
to  his  mother  alone,  but  to  every  American. 
It  read: 

"Today  we  are  faced  with  the  greatest 
organized  challenge  to  civilization  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  I  count  myself 
honored  to  have  the  right  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  against  it.  There  will  be 
much  work,  too,  for  you.  for  the  home  front 
must  stand  forever  united  after  the  war  is 
won.  or  the  tyranny  of  totalitarianism  will 
rend  apart  the  world  we  fought  and  died  to 
save." 

This  warning  to  us  was  his  last  testament. 
He.  like  millions  of  our  boys,  fulfilled  his 
pledge.  They  asked  not  to  have  back  the 
lives  they  gave.  They  asked  only  that  we  who 
follow  after  may  profit  by  the  anguish  they 
have  borne.  But  we — have  we  not  too  soon 
forgotten  our  promises  and  prayers:  if 
Danny  comes  home  alive:  If  Sam's  eyes  see 
again:  If  Jim  walks  again?  Then,  in  Gods 
name  and  theirs,  we  promised  to  protect 
America  as  they  protected  her — against  any- 
one and  everything  that  would  hurt  or  de- 
prive her  of  her  rights  and  freedoms — against 
any  enemy  who  again  would  make  our  sons 
victims  of  war. 

It  matters  little  whether  a  land  Is  over- 
run by  alien  armies  and  conquered  by  force, 
or  whether  it  Is  devitalized  by  alien  organi- 
zations, propaganda,  and  revolution  Inspired 
from  within.  Today  those  very  evils  our 
boys  fought  against  have  been  planted  in 
the  vitals  of  America  by  Communists,  as  they 
abuse  their  freedom  to  deprive  us  of  our  free- 
doms. And  many  Americans,  as  truant  chil- 
dren listening  to  the  lure  of  gypsies,  are  fas- 
.  cinated  and  fooled  as  they  follow  the  mysti- 
cism of  communism. 

Would  you,  whose  son  now  lies  in  the  hid- 
den depths  of  the  sea.  dare  to  answer  his 
whispered  words :  "Mother,  Is  the  America  for 
which  the  floods  of  our  blood  mingled  with 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  safe  for  my  son — the 
son  I  never  saw?" 

Could  you.  whose  husband's  broken  body 
lies  burled  amidst  the  ruins  In  another  na- 
tion's soil,  look  into  the  Image  of  his  sad  eyes 
and  honestly  answer  the  question  mirrored 
there:  "Yes.  Tom:  America  Is  freed  forever 
from  the  bondage  of  the  totalitarian  tyranny 
you  died  to  destroy." 

Could  you  look  into  the  lai?ghlng  blue  eyes 
of  your  young  son  and  truthfully  say: 
"Jackie,  the  'four  freedoms'  your  dad  died 
to  defend  are  safe  for  you  and  for  all  chil- 
dren?" 

Could  you  watch  your  daughter  with  a  new 
life  beneath  her  heart  and  say:  "Be  strong. 
Your  Joe  died — not  alone  the  pilot  of  his 
burning  ship,  but  also  a  flaming  light  to  the 
world  of  democracy  and  peace — and  now  his 
Joe  will  never  need  to  sacrifice  to  war  his 
dreams,  his  hopes,  his  life?" 

Can  you  longingly  look  Into  a  boy's  sight- 
less eyes,  or  wlstful)y  watch  a  boy  awkwardly 
work  his  wooden  leg;  can  you  see  the  rest- 
less, helpless  bodies  of  the  phylcally  and 
spiritually  sick,  and  say  to  them :  "The  peace 
is  won.    America  Is  safe.    Your  Job  Is  done"? 

No.  you  cannot,  because  America  Is  In- 
fected with  the  germs  of  communism,  which, 
spreading  its  poisonous  propaganda  and 
false  philosophies,  is  twisting  and  tempting 
the  minds  of  good  men  until  they,  too,  be- 
come serfs  to  the  perjuring,  pandering,  spirit 
of  confusion  and  chaos. 

Today.  Communists,  suppressing  and  dis- 
torting the  truth,  are  intunldating  men  and 


inflicting  despotism  on  America,  trying  to 
convert  Americans  to  communism.  In  Gov- 
ernment, In  Industry,  in  labor  unions.  In 
our  political  and  educational  systems,  even 
in  the  armed  services  of  our  country.  Com- 
munists and  Commimlst  sympathizers  hold 
responsible  positions,  while  members  of  their 
party  use  the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  films 
to  influence  and  divide  us  against  ourselves. 
They  live  under  the  American  flag,  enjoy 
the  priceless  privilege  of  being  citizens  of 
our  Republic,  while  their  own  allegiance  is 
pledged  to  an  emblem  representing  a  theory 
of  government  opposed  to  everything  for 
which  old  glory  stands. 

They  try  to  seduce  us  into  believing  that 
Americans  can  be  Communists,  but  a  true 
American  can  ba  neither  a  Communist  nor 
a  Communist  condoner,  and  we  must  real- 
ize that  the  first  loyalty  of  every  American  is 
vigilantly  to  weed  out  and  counteract  com- 
munism and  convert  American  Communists 
to  Americanism. 

When  seme  Americans  parrot  the  Com- 
munist press  and  speak  of  Soviet  democracy 
as  a  different  type  from  ours,  when  they  as- 
sert that  we  have  no  right  to  "Impose"  cur 
brand  of  democracy  upon  others,  one  ques- 
tions either  their  sincerity  or  their  sense. 
Democracy  is  not  "Imposed."  It  flows  from 
and  survives  only  In  freedom,  which  is  the 
one  element  completely  lacking  in  "democ- 
racies" under  the  iron  red  and  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  Communists  have  Inflicted 
their  sinister  influences  and  domination  on 
every  small,  helpless  nation  which  they  "lib- 
erated" or  conquered,  and  unless  we  awaken 
and  unite  our  common  Interests  and  common 
efforts  to  save  our  common  country,  we  too 
shall  be  conquered. 

The  first  right  of  man  is  his  right  to  life, 
and  it  is  to  the  glory  of  American  history  that 
his  also  are  the  rights  to  religious,  political, 
and  educational  freedoms.  It  is  to  the  shame 
of  Communist  history  that  it  violates  these 
rights  with  fanatical  fury.  A  man  may  have 
a  natural  dislike  for  the  symbolism  of  the 
cross  or  the  significance  of  the  star  of  David. 
He  may  be  opposed  to  certain  political  be- 
liefs, or  he  may  prefer  one  educational  system 
to  another.  But  must  he.  as  Communists  do, 
spurn  the  sacred,  revile  and  befoul  those  who 
differ  from  them.  and.  through  persecution 
and  blood  baths,  deprive  them  of  their  lib- 
erties and  life? 

We  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  sacrifices  of 
American  soldiers  who.  throughout  our  life  as 
a  nation,  have  fought  for  our  God-given 
rights,  our  religious.  Industrial,  educational, 
and  social  freedoms,  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  and  we,  their  heirs,  must  never  sur- 
render them.  My  dally  prayer,  my  constant 
hope,  and  my  lifelong  work  is  toward  the  goal 
that  all  men  everywhere  may  be  free.  Hatred 
has  no  place  in  my  heart,  but  love  of  my 
country  is  in  my  heart  and  Inspires  me  to 
defend  America  against  any  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  would  wrench  our  rights  from 
us  and  destroy  our  democracy. 

America  is  not  Immortal.  I  have  traveled 
from  earth's  end  to  end.  and  I  have  seen  the 
ruins  of  great  cities  and  countries,  civiliza- 
tions that  were  seemingly  indestructible,  yet 
ruined  through  Internal  decay,  and  we  must 
not  delude  ourselves  that  we  can  go  on  for- 
ever despite  our  enemies,  and.  above  all.  de- 
spite ourselves.  Economic,  civic,  and  political 
Injustices  are  common  enough  among  us.  We 
have  had  our  material.  Intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  differences  and  difficulties.  We 
have  had  our  crises  to  meet  and  our  sins  to 
repent,  for  America  Is  not  a  paradise  of  per- 
fect souls.  But  our  country  has  not  lost  her 
soul.  As  Joe  Louis  said,  "There  are  lots  of 
things  wrong  with  America,  but  nothing  that 
nazism  can  cure."  And  I  say,  "There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  that  communism  can  cure." 

America  is  no  safer  from  mastery  by  com- 
munism than  was  any  European  country. 
There  we  witnessed  the  killing  and  enslave- 
ment of  whole  peoples  by  Communists  who. 
With  the  sheddyas  of  blood,  have  become  as  if 
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drunken  with  It.  In  this  atomic  age  of  dis- 
cord, with  nations  not  alone  divided  against 
one  another  but  against  themselves,  where 
men  make  mockery  of  the  meaning  and  maj- 
esty of  faith,  America  must  continue  to  stand 
as  the  symbol  and  sanctuary  of  liberty,  se- 
cure in  the  strength  of  her  unity.  Again  and 
again  our  sons  have  been  called  upon  to 
spend  their  youth,  their  dreams,  their  blood, 
their  lives  In  war  to  preserve  our  liberties  and 
bring  freedom  to  imperiled  peoples  of  the 
earth — to  make  the  world  itself  free. 

In  my  Journeying  to  the  battle  fronts  £ 
was  privileged  to  talk  with  hundreds  of  men 
in  oiu-  armed  forces.  Many  of  them  have 
come  to  visit  me  since  they  retximed  to 
America,  and  one  of  these  boys  is  now  try- 
ing, through  his  own  deep  faith,  to  restore 
his  family's  faith  in  God  and  his  own  trust 
in  his  country  and  his  fellowman.  God 
grant  he  will,  for  there  is  no  other  road  to 
peace  for  the  lone  soul  or  for  the  mighty 
nations  of  the  earth. 

When  this  boy  enlisted  In. the  Navy  he  waa 
very  young — only  19.  At  home  he  had  left  a 
twin  sister  and  a  younger  brother,  both  of 
whom  he  had  helped  to  educate  and  support. 
When  he  returned.  4  years  later,  he  was  a 
man — all  his  youth  drained  from  him  by  the 
crush  of  war.  And  be  found — what?  Let 
him  tell  you: 

"No  years  of  battle  could  ever  match  the 
agony,  the  treachery,  the  disillusionment  of 
home.  I  lived  tlu-ough  the  bitter  days  and 
years  of  fighting— just  to  get  home.  And  I 
found  home  outwardly  the  same,  but  strange 
and  broken  within.  Only  my  mother  was 
the  same. 

"Two  years  ago  my  sister  left  her  Job 
where  she  worked  evenings:  she  left  the  col- 
lege where  she  studied  days.  She  told  my 
mother  she  was  a  'publicist.'  Two  months 
ago  I  Investigated,  and  found  she  was  one  of 
a  dozen  girls  trained  to  write  anti-American 
propaganda  for  the  Communist  Party.  And 
nothing  I  said,  nor  the  heartbreak  she  could 
read  In  my  face.  Impressed  her  Millions  like 
me  had  sacrificed  years  of  our  lives  to  keep 
America  safe  for  millions  like  her,  but  that 
did  not  Influence  her.  because  the  Com- 
munists, with  their  rosy  promises,  had  eaten 
into  her  and  corroded  her  heart  and  mind. 

"But  that  was  but  a  foretaste  of  the  shame 
and  misery  I  was  to  experience  when  my 
brother,  only  12.  refused  to  go  to  church  with 
me.  One  Sunday  It  was  a  stomachache:  an- 
other. It  was  an  earache.  At  last  he  told  me 
the  truth.  'I  don't  believe  In  God,'  he  said 
In  his  angry,  childish  voice.  'Boys  and  girls 
laugh  at  me  and  call  me  the  praying  fool. 
They  said  they  could  prove  you  lied  to  me 
about  God,  Just  the  way  you  did  about  Santa 
Claus.*  " 

Still  In  the  wake  of  war,  we  shall  be  guilty 
of  our  sons'  betrayal  and  America's  destruc- 
tion If  we  do  not  stop  the  lust-bom  hates 
of  Communist  bigotry  and  greed  that  are 
sweeping  like  scythes  across  our  Nation's 
face.  Only  when  each  man.  himself,-  lives 
and  helps  his  fellowman  to  live  by  the  "four 
freedoms"  will  the  cruel  grow  merciful  and 
Just,  the  bigot  turn  his  fierce,  foul  hates  to 
tolerance  and  love,  the  lustful  shed  his  pride 
and  greed,  and  each  shall  be  friend  to  all.  the 
foe  of  none,  and  truly  live  America's  plan. 

There  la  no  middle  course  between  de- 
mocracy and  communism.  Americans  believe 
that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  Inalienable  rights,  while  Communists 
deny  the  very  existence  of  God  and  man's 
Qod-glven  rights.  In  our  country's  concepts 
the  dignity  of  each  man  depends  upon  his 
spiritual  independence,  while  communism's 
concept  is  seeded  in  materialism  and  rooted 
in  tyranny.  It  attempts  to  cure  one  abuse  by 
substituting  another.  Wherever  communism 
appears,  slavery  reappears.  America  and 
Americans  need  only  to  look  at  the  record  and 
the  wreckage  of  those  bigoted  governments 
and  peoples  who  became  gods  and  laws  unto 
themselves  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  the 
nobility  of  our  own  free  and  democratic  Gov- 
ernment and  life. 


Would  we  who  are  accustomed  to  complete 
freedom  for  both  the  press  and  the  publisher 
in  America,  would  we  want  to  read  one  type 
of  news  or  listen  to  one  radio  broadcast,  re- 
gardless of  the  paper  we  bought  or  the  sta- 
tion Into  which  we  timed?  Wherever  com- 
munism rules,  the  press  conforms,  or  dies, 
and  radio  is  an  absolute  state  monopoly. 

More  than  one-half  the  families  in  Amer- 
ica own  automobiles,  for  necessity,  conven- 
ience, or  pleasure.  But  there  is  one  benefit 
of  the  automobile  which  probably  never  oc- 
curs to  most  of  us:  the  opportunity  to  roam 
the  country  freely,  to  go  from  city  to  city. 
State  to  State,  or  cross  international  lines, 
with  little  difficulty.  Where  communism  Is 
in  power,  only  the  mighty  own  cars,  and 
when  they  do.  they  rarely  roam,  for  even  they 
may  be  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  drag- 
nets of  spies. 

In  America  we  are  free  to  discuss,  criticize, 
and  advise  our  Government.  Would  we  want 
to  live  under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  or 
even  death,  for  expressing  our  opinion  about 
it,  or  be  forbidden  to  change  our  places  of 
residence  without  the  permission  of  the  po- 
lice? 

Do  you  believe  that  any  man  who  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life  In  the  hell  of  war 
on  foreign  soils  wants  his  children's  training 
and  education  prescribed  by  any  dictator? 
Do  you  think  he  wants  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily watched  and  regimented?  Do  you  think 
he  wishes  his  whole  life  and  all  his  labors 
controlled  by  the  State? 

In  America,  If  a  worker  belongs  to  a  union, 
he  can  bargain  collectively  with  his  employ- 
er, and  unless  he  Is  a  member  of  communist- 
dominated  union,  he  Is  free  to  argue  with  his 
fellow  workers.  If  he  is  dissatisfied,  he  can 
go  on  strike.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
had  hundreds  of  strikes,  some  of  them  pro- 
longed and  widespread.  And  because  some 
strikes  are  harmful  to  the  employer,  the 
working  man,  the  public,  and  the  country. 
thoughtful  men  have  sought  peaceful  ways 
for  realizing  the  Just  demands  of  the  worker. 
But  one  aspect  of  the  strike  situation  is 
usually  overlooked:  Strikes  are  possible  be- 
cause workers  are  free.  No  employer  can 
compel  a  worker  to  be  at  his  Job,  not  even 
when  the  Government  is  the  employer. 

When  the  American  citizen  goes  to  work. 
It  is  to  a  Job  of  his  own  choice,  though  it 
may  not  be  entirely  to  his  liking.  No  human 
system  is  perfect,  and  even  under  ideal  con- 
ditions wrong  men  are  given  authority. 
Leaders  can  abuse  their  power.  Bureaucrats 
can  become  Indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
those  who  work  for  them.  But  we  have 
democratic  methods  of  solving  ova  problems, 
while  under  communism  strikes  are  forbid- 
den because  they  are  considered  a  form  of 
revolutionary  sabotage,  and  the  state,  which 
is  the  employer,  demands  blind  obedience, 
the  only  key  to  survival. 

If  we  want  to  protect  America  against  the 
invasion  of  communism,  we  must  act  wisely 
and  promptly  to  check  Its  poison  propaganda 
through  the  antitoxin  of  truth  and  patriot- 
ism. It  Is  not  for  me  to  cut  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  Americanism.  Our  founding  fathers, 
our  soldiers,  our  patriotic  citizens  dovsm 
through  the  years  of  our  Nation's  life  have 
formed  this  pattern  and  left  to  us  the  sacred 
trust  of  living  and  preserving  it.  Nor  is  it 
my  duty  to  seek  out  those  pseudo-Americans 
who  would  rob  Americans  of  this  heritage. 
That  is  the  responsibility  of  Informed  and 
competent  men  In  our  Government  who  are 
aware  of  un-American  activities.  But  I  feel 
that  I  would  not  be  a  true  American  If  I  did 
not  express  my  conviction  that  no  American 
can  dare  to  compromise  with  the  crooked 
courses  of  communism,  or  surrender  to  it, 
without  Jeopardizing  the  security  of  our 
country.  I  feel  that  I  would  not  be  a  true 
American  if  I  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
of  silence  and  did  not  raise  my  voice  above 
those  who,  privately  and  in  whUpers,  talk 
about  communism,  but  neither  act  nor  speak 
publicly  against  this  insidious  enemy  of 
Americanism. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAUrOBHlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  n*R*SENTATI  V  ES 
Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  herewith 
a  paper  presented  by  Paul  6.  Taylor,  of 
the  University  of  California,  before  a 
Joint  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Academy  and  Southern  California  Eco- 
nomics Association,  held  at  Occidental 
College,  June  15, 1946: 

FLACE  or  CKNTmAL  VAIXCT  DC  THX  SOCIAL 
PBOSPECr  or  SOUTRXBN  CALXrOKKU 

(Paper  presented  by  Paul  8.  Taylor  before 
joint  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Academy  and  Southern  California  Eco- 
nomics Association,  held  at  Occidental  Col« 
lege  June  16.  1946) 

My  thesis  Is  this:  That  the  quality  of  the 
future  society  of  Southern  California  Lb  being 
decided  in  substantial  degree  at  the  prese&t 
time  by  or  through  people  who  live  outside 
its  boundaries.  Specifically,  my  subject  is 
the  Influence  exercised  over  your  social  pros- 
pect by  that  interior  basin  of  our  State  called 
the  Great  Central  Valley  of  California.  My 
method  is  to  examine  in  detail  and  as  under 
a  microscope  two  or  three  significant  aspects 
of  the  relations  of  Central  Valley  to  the  aocial 
prospect  of  southern  California. 

The  legislature,  in  biennial  convention,  de- 
termines by  giving  or  withholding  its  ap- 
proval to  bills,  whether  and  on  what  side  the 
weight  of  the  SUte  of  California  shall  be 
thrown  into  the  social  issues  which  confront 
this  southern  area.  Therefore,  It  seems  ap- 
propriate to  take  up  first  the  manner  in  which 
Central  Valley  influences  the  use  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  State  to  shape  solutions  to  your 
problems. 

Do  assemblymen  from  Central  Valley  align 
themselves  on  the  same  side  of  social  iasiiM 
as  assemblymen  from  southern  Califomiaf 
Only  those  occasions  when  they  disagree  nssd 
concern  us.  for  only  then  does  external  powtr 
from  the  Central  Valley  take  solutions  out  of 
your  own  hands,  and  overrule  your  own 
opinion  of  the  proper  way  to  solve  your 
problems.  For  examination.  I  have  selected 
three  record  votes  of  the  State  assembly  at 
its  fifty-sixth  sesikm  in  1945. 

First,  is  the  compolKjry  health -insurance 
bui  proposed  by  the  governor,  which  died 
when  the  assembly  refused  by  vote  of  38  to  89 
to  withdraw  the  measure  from  committee 
for  consideration  on  the  floor.  Kxtenaive 
public  hearings  had  been  held  on  this  meas- 
ure and  the  switch  of  a  single  vote  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  bring  health  insur- 
ance into  the  light  of  public  deliberation 
and  a  vote.  Los  Angeles  assemblymen  voted 
ao  to  12  in  favor  of  taking  up  the  health  bill, 
and  by  a  smaller  margin  all  southern  Cali- 
fornia was  In  favor.  The  Central  Valley  dele- 
gation, however,  sealed  its  fate  by  voting 
overwhelmingly,  2  to  12.  against  taking  the 
bill  out  of  committee. 

Second,  with  somewhat  lees  decisiveness, 
but  in  simUar  fashion  and  with  the  same 
effect.  Central  VaUey  assemblymen  helped 
draw  the  teeth  of  the  full -employment  bUl 
when  they  declined  to  permit  the  SUte  to 
use  its  power  to  finance  development  of  nat- 
ural resources  as  an  instrument  in  support 
of  a  full-employment  program.  Third,  they 
helped  defeat  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
falr-employment-practices  commission.  Al- 
though lively  hearings  had  been  held,  and 
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despite  the  strong  favorable  vote  from  aouth- 
em  California,  the  assembly  failed  to  give 
the  three-fourths  vote  required  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor. 

If  political  opinion  in  southern  California 
was  In  agreement  with  opinion  In  Central 
Valley  that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the 
hazards  of  Illness  and  unemployment,  and 
with  race  discrimination,  was  to  kill  the  bills, 
my  thesis  would  be  without  support.  But 
the  record  scys  that  southern  California  as- 
semblymen supported  all  three  measures  as 
progressive  steps  toward  solutions,  while  as- 
aembl3rmen  from  Central  Valley  stood  with 
the  conservatives  to  block  them. 

Southern  California,  then,  must  face  the 
fact  that  conservative  opinion  predominating 
In  the  Central  Valley  now  stands  In  its  way, 
tm  a  bar  to  progressive  attack  on  some  im- 
portant social  questions. 

If  it  Is  your  purpose  to  shape  your  own 
social  proepect,  the  necessity  for  reexamin- 
ing your  relations  with  Central  Valley  is  even 
greater  than  so  far  I  have  suggested.  Tou 
face  m  the  valley  not  simply  a  political 
opinion  which  is  more  conservative  than  your 
own.  You  face  a  Central  Valley  upon  which 
the  voters  of  California  have  conferred  ex- 
traordinary political  power.  By  constitu- 
tional amendment  passed  20  yeafs  ago,  they 
g»ve  47  percent  of  the  State  senators — vlr- 
txially  half  the  power  of  the  Senate — to  the 
18  percent  of  the  people  of  the  State  who 
live  In  the  valley  (1945).  By  the  same 
amendment  they  reduced  the  representation 
of  southern  California,  now  having  more 
than  one-half  of  the  population,  to  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  senators.  And  Los  An- 
geles, now  having  39  percent  of  the  State's 
population,  was  given  only  Z'i  percent  of  the 
State's  senators.  At  those  times  when  Cen- 
tral Valley  political  opinion  on  social  ques- 
tions differs  from  your  own.  Its  opposition 
In  the  assembly  is  serious  enough:  in  the 
Senate  its  opposition  Is  crushing. 

How  did  this  unbalance  between  repre- 
sentation and  population  come  about?  How 
did  It  win  approval  from  the  people  In  Call- 
Xornla?     Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

Exactly  20  years  a<i;o  someone  realized  that 
the  leglslature-!-wlth  an  Inertia  which  legis- 
lators frequently  exhibit — had  refused  during 
three  successive  sessions  to  redlstrlct  the  sen- 
ate and  assembly  in  proportion  to  population 
shown  by  the  latest  census,  as  provided  in 
the  S*ate  constitution  of  1879.  Urban  centers 
had  been  growing  rapidly  in  numbers,  until 
In  1930  the  three  metropolitan  counties  of 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Alameda  to- 
gether, held  Just  over  one-half  the  population 
of  the  State.  Particularly  in  Los  Angeles 
people  were  becoming  restive  over  the  failure 
of  the  legislature  to  reapportion.  Having 
only  •  Senators  out  of  40.  they  regarded 
tbemMlTes  as  grossly  underrepresented  in 
the  senate,  and  similarly  so  In  the  assembly. 
Therefore  some  of  your  citizens  placed  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  before  the 
▼oters  of  the  State — proposition  No.  20 — de- 
signed to  accorapillsh  reapportionment  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  in  accord  with 
population. 

Simultaneously,  an  alternative  proposal 
«M  placed  before  the  electorate — proposition 
No.  28.  This  amendment  retained  represen- 
tation In  the  a:s«nbly  according  to  popula- 
tion but  established  representation  in  the 
Senate  according  to  territory.  It  was  given 
the  name  Federal  plan,  and  sponsored  to  the 
voters  by  one  of  the  distinguished  political 
scientists  of  the  State. 

The  voters  of  the  State  of  California,  not- 
withstanding that  people  from  the  metro- 
politan centers  were  in  the  majority,  chose 
this  second  plan  in  open  election,  first  in 
1926  and  again  In  1928.  By  their  choice  they 
accomplished  these  results: 

First,  they  reduced  the  representation  of 
Lcs  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  and  Alameda 
Counties,  with  50  percent  of  the  Sute's  popu- 


lation, from  19  senators  to  3  (population  fig- 
ures 1945). 

Second,  they  raised  representation  of  Cen- 
tral Valley,  with  only  18  percent  of  the  SUte's 
population,  to  19  senators,  giving  Central 
Valley  practically  half  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Senate. 

Third,  they  laid  the  foundation  for  sharp 
and  enduring  opposition  between  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature.  Accepting  at  face 
value,  the  argument  by  supporters  of  the 
Federal  plan  for  checks  and  balances,  they 
put  them  into  effect,  and  not  mildly.  Each 
nonmetropolitan  senator  represents  on  the 
average  107.000  people  (1945);  each  metro- 
politan senator  represents  1,656.000  people. 
Thus  each  nonmetropolitan  person,  by  rea- 
son of  his  place  of  residence,  was  given  16 
times  as  much  power  In  the  State  senate  as 
each  metropolitan  resident. 

The  extreme  result  of  the  Federal  plan  Is 
even  more  astonishing.  It  gives  11,000  peo- 
ple in  Inyo  and  Mono  Counties  equal  'repre- 
sentation In  the  senate  with  3.584.000  people 
In  Lcs  Angeles  (1945).  Thus,  a  vote  for  the 
senate  from  Inyo  and  Mono  Counties  is 
worth  roughly  326  votes  from  Los  Angeles. 

The  effect  of  this  disparity  in  representa- 
tion within  the  senate  Is  not  measured  sim- 
ply in  statistical  ratios  of  people  to  sena- 
tors. Since  no  measure  can  be  adopted  with- 
out consent  of  both  houses,  each  house  exer- 
cises a  veto  on  acts  by  the  other.  This  fact 
gives  the  senate,  representing  territory,  the 
power  to  bring  any  piece  of  legislation  pro- 
posing to  shape  your  social  prospect,  whether 
passed  by  the  assembly  or  not.  to  a  complete 
stop. 

Leadership  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  foresaw  clearly  that  obstruction 
would  be  the  result  of  the  Federal  plan.  In 
an  article  published  in  Southern  California 
Business,  President  Arthur  S.  Bent  made 
this  prophecy: 

"Apparently  this  plan  will  align  the  sen- 
ate as  a  rural  body  against  the  assembly  as 
an  urban  body.  It  will  make  It  dlfQcult  for 
needed  legislation  of  a  State-wide  character 
to  pass  with  such  a  class  deadlock  estab- 
lished. •  •  •  This  would  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  class  distinction.  •  •  • 
It  Is  a  matter  pure  and  simple  of  being  an 
injustice  and  serving  as  a  means  of  causing 
costly  deadlocka  in  the  legislature  •  •  • 
if  the  voters  blindly  cast  their  ballots  for 
the  Federal  plan,  they  will  be  disfranchising 
themselves  and  will  be  creating  a  condition 
that  would  cause  havoc  in  State  legislation." 

That  far-sighted  protest  was  published  in 
October  1926,  before  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  State  made  up  their  minds 
to  support  the  Federal  plan. 

Has  President  Bent's  prophecy  of  deadlock 
come  true?  Let  us  examine  the  record  of 
some  more  bills  intended  to  shape  your  so- 
cial prospect.  A  bill  to  regulate  child  labor 
passed  the  assembly  without  dissenting  vote. 
The  senate  killed  It  noiselessly  by  declining 
to  withdraw  it  from  conunlttee.  Central 
Valley  senators,  representing  9  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  State,  cast  one-quarter 
of  the  senatorial  vote  against  the  motion, 
and  the  remaining  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
representing  11  percent  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation, cast  another  quarter,  sufficient,  with 
some  senators  not  voting,  to  kill  the  motion. 
It  was  to  no  avail  that  senators  representing 
69  percent  of  the  State's  population  voted  to 
take  up  child-labor  legislation.  The  political 
power,  of  only  20  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  resting  on  •territory,"  was  enough  to 
block  them. 

Similarly,  a  measxire  to  extend  the  maxi- 
mum unemployment  compensation  benefits 
from  23  to  26  weeks,  which  passed  the  assem- 
bly with  but  three  dissenting  votes,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Los  Angeles  senator  represent- 
ing 39  percent  of  the  State's  population,  and 
by  senators  representing  all  told  63  percent  of 
the  State's  population.     The  measure  was 


killed  by  senators  representing  only  36  percent 
of  the  State's  population,  but  who  represent 
what  the  "Federal  plan"  has  made  more  Im- 
portant— a  great  deal  of  the  State's  territory. 
A  bin  passed  unanimously  by  the  assembly 
to  assure  men  and  women  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  was  killed  In  Identical  fashion. 

Evidently  the  power  to  deadlock  bills,  exer- 
cised by  senators  representing  few  people  and 
great  stretches  of  territory  in  Central  Valley— 
and  in  other  nonmetropolitan  areas  for  that , 
matter— Is  fully  as  effective  as  the  President 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  " 
1926  anticipated.  Without  doubt,  the  device 
of  senate  apportionment  by  territory  operates 
conservatively  when  solutions  to  social  prob- 
lems are  proposed. 

Whether  "conservative"  or  "progressive"  so- 
lutions to  these  problems  which  .confront 
southern  California — and  the  rest  of  us— are 
the  "right"  solutions  Is  not  within  the  scope 
of  my  paper.  My  thesis  Is  simply  that  the 
"progressive"  solutions  which  southern  Cali- 
fornia generally  appears  to  favor,  if  the  votes 
of  your  assemblymen  can  be  accepted  as  In- 
dicative, frequently  are  defeated  by  the  op- 
posed political  opinion  of  the  minority  of 
people  who  live  In  Central  Valley— and  other 
nonmetropolitan  areas — a  minority  opinion 
upon  which  the  device  of  senate  apportion- 
ment by  territory  has  conferred  a  conclusive 
power. 

How  were  the  people  of  California,  espe- 
cially those  in  metropolitan  areas,  persuaded 
in  1926  and  1928  to  vote  for  a  constitutional 
device  which  deprived  most  of  them  so  effec- 
tively of  the  power  to  prescribe  solutions  to 
their  social  problems? 

Farm  organizations  found  it  easy  to  take 
positions  favoring  Senate  apportionment  by 
territory  Instead  of  by  population.  The  ar- 
gument against  apportionment  by  popula- 
tion, published  In  the  1926  official  election 
guide  to  voters  carried  the  name  of  a  promi- 
nent agricultural  employer.  Farm  Journals 
such  as  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  California 
Cultivator  gave  voice  to  the  cause  of  territory 
against  population,  and  so  did  the  press  in 
Central  Valley  and  In  nonmetropolitan  areas 
generally. 

Of  course,  nonmetropolitan  support  alone 
was  insufficient  to  carry  an  amendment  re- 
quiring popular  majority,  when  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  State  lived  in  three 
metropolitan  counties  about  to  be  stripped  of 
power.  To  help  win  this  necessary  metro- 
politan acquiescence  three  great  metropoli- 
tan dallies  lent  their  assistance:  The  Oak- 
land Tribune,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and. 
In  1928.  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  Federal  plan  was  adopted  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1926.  and  apportionment  by  popula- 
tion which  had  prevailed  since  1879,  was  re- 
pudiated. Of  the  58  counties,  apparently 
only  fast-growing  Los  Angeles  wanted  to  re- 
tain the  basis  of  population.  When  It  came 
time  to  vote  upon  the  Federal  plan  a  second 
time.  In  1928,  the  alignment  of  its  supporters 
was  even  more  solid.  President  Bent's  stand 
for  "population"  against  "territory"  was  not 
repeated.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  changed 
over.  The  great  organs  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  California 
Development  Association  in  San  Francisco 
which  circulated  largely  in  the  cities  were 
silent;  bUt  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  carried  the 
word  that  "the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
every  county  have  endorsed"  the  Federal 
plan  (November  3,  1928).  The  distinguished 
political  scientist  again,  in  company  with  two 
legislators,  signed  the  official  argument  for 
the  federal  plan. 

Opposition  to  Senate  representation  by 
"territory"  came  from  a  Los  Angeles  citizen's 
group  and  from  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Arguments  used  to  promote  the  Federal 
plan  were  various,  not  always  consistent  with 
each  other,  frequently  confusing,  frequently 
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designed  to  appeal  to  prejudice — and  evi- 
dently very  persuasive  in  their  net  effect. 

Let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  record: 

Official  argument  to  voters  signed  by  a 
large-scale  agricultural  operator  declared 
that  representation  by  population  would 
"place  the  great  centers  of  population,  com- 
prising but  3  percent  of  the  State's  area.  In 
complete  control  of  the  State  legislature, 
thus  depriving  the  great  rural  sections  of  the 
State,  comprising  97  percent  of  the  State's 
area,  of  any  effective  voice  in  the  State  law- 
making body  •  ♦  •  and  permitting  a  part 
of  the  population  (1.  e.,  a  majority)  to  control 
the  entire  State,  which  is  an  intolerable  sit- 
uation."    (C.  C.  Teague.) 

Official  argument  by  a  leading  political 
scientist  stated:  "It  rests  upon  a  principle 
widely  recognized  in  American  Government 
and  other  governments  that  representation 
is  equitably  apportioned  not  according  to 
population  alone,  but  according  to  two  fac- 
tors— population  and  territory."  (David  P. 
Barrows.) 

The  California  Cultivator:  "Upon  this  is- 
sue hangs  the  future  of  f.arm  legislation 
•  •  •  That  city  people  and  city  politicians 
have  no  sympathy  for  those  engaged  in  agri- 
cultiwe  is  all  too  plainly  apparent  •  •  • 
97  percent  of  the  State  would  be  disfran- 
chised or  practically  so  were  the  cltie;.  to  con- 
trol both  branches  of  the  legislature  •  •  •" 
(November  13,  1926).  The  Cultivator  em- 
ployed phrases  such  as:  "whether  or  not  the 
farmers  of  the  State  shall  have  any  voice  in 
our  future  legislative  affairs;"  "giving  the 
agrlctiltural  counties  equal  representation 
with  the  more  thickly  populated  counties." 
(October  16. 1926);  "well-balanced  legislature 
in  which  neither  the  cities  nor  the  country- 
side may  predominate;"  "prevent  the  possl- 
blllty  of  our  State  legislature  being  dominated 
by  the  corrupt  element  usually  present  In 
these  population  centers;"  "fair  and  equal 
representation;"  "clean  Government  and  fair 
play"  (October  27.  1926):  "97  percent  of  the 
State  with  but  a  minority  representation;" 
"furnish  a  safeguard  in  the  senate;"  "equita- 
ble distribution  of  legislative  power;"  (No- 
vember 3,  1928);  "the  corrupt  element  of 
these  large  cities"  (November  17,  1928). 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press:  "The  farmers  of 
this  State  built  the  cities,  brick  by  brick  and 
backache  by  backache.  They  not  only  build 
•  and  support  these  cities  but  they  are  consist- 
ently robbed  there  in  dirty,  dishonest,  anti- 
quated produce  markets.  Do  the  cities  give 
a  care?    They  do  not. 

"Not  only  this  but  the  cities  are  filled  with 
traps  where  the  farmer's  sons  and  daughters 
are  in  danger  of  being  robbed  of  something 
more  precious  than  money. 

"There  are  good  people  in  the  cities,  of 
course,  many  of  them — a  majority  of  them — 
and  they  are  Just  as  clean  and  fine  as  may  be 
found  anywhere,  but  they  are  not  a  vocal 
majority  In  politics. 

"If  anyone  challenges  this,  let  hlra  explain 
^  Why  workers  in  pursuit  of  personal  liberty 
are  daily  beaten  by  gangs  of  thugs  in  San 
Francisco,  and  no  one  is  punished. 

"Or  he  may  consider  Los  Angeles,  where 
the  district  attorney  accuses  the  supervisors 
and  the  supervisors  accuse  the  district  attor- 
ney, and  the  Governor  accuses  the  district 
attorney  and  the  courts,  and  the  people  pro- 
test but  do  not  act. 

"In  the  coming  election  the  issue  Is  wheth- 
er the  entire  political  control  shall  be  taken 
from  the  rural  districts  and  their  capitals — 
the  small  cities  and  towns— and  be  turned 
over  to  the  big  city  bosses"  (October  30, 1926) . 

"The  rival  plan  of  the  Los  Angeles  politi- 
cians provides  for  dividing  the  senate  on  the 
basis  of  population.  Just  as  the  assembly  is 
now  divided.  If  this  plan  carries,  the  balance 
of  power  definitely  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  Los  Angeles  politicians. 

"It  would  seem  that  everyone  In  San 
Francisco  would  be  for  distributing  power 


In  the  senate  Instead  of  centering  it  In  the 
hands  of  the  Los  Angeles  bosses,  but  poli- 
tics makes  strange  bedfellows,  and  as  the 
newspaper  said  regarding  the  suicide,  the 
bullet  penetrated  his  skull  and  lodged  In 
the   woodwork. 

"Certain  Interests  in  San  Francisco  oppose 
it  because  they  would  lose  six  senators  in 
t.ie  shuffle.  Apimrently  the>  would  rather 
lose  all  power  than  part  with  a  modicum  of 
patronage"  (October  2J,  1926). 

"Federal  plan  reapportionment  deprives 
the  big  city  politicians  of  a  few  places  at  the 
public  trough"  (November  "3,  1928). 

From  the  Central  Valley,  the  Bakersfleld 
Calif ornlan:  "We  can  understand  that  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor  in  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  and  Alameda  might  be  Infiu- 
enced  •  •  •  but  no  sovind  argument  can 
be  advanced  with  appeal  to  labor  in  other 
sections  of  the  State  to  pursue  a  similar 
course"  (October  2,  1928).  "The  influ- 
ence of  the  powerful  San  Francisco  unions 
•  •  •  ought  not  to  weigh  with  the  toilers 
here  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  happens 
that  i&  this  instance,  what  is  good  for  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  and  Alameda  is 
not  good  for  Kern"  (November  2.  1928). 
"•  •  •  if  labor  is  looking  after  its  own 
best  interests  It  has  pretty  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  senators  cut  of 
Los  Angeles  are  likely  to  be  for  them  or 
against  them  •  •  •"  "Labor  is  consist- 
ently for  home  rule;  certainly  labor  In  Cali- 
fornia does  not  desire  to  see  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles  occupying  too  important  a  place 
in  the  framing  of  laws  for  the  entire  State" 
(October  6,  1928). 

The  Oakland  Tribune:  "Erroneously,  the 
proposal  has  been  called  one  of  the  country 
versus  the  large  cities;  erroneously  because 
some  of  the  foremost  workers  for  the  (Federal 
plan  I  proposal  are  residents  of  the  metro- 
politan areas.  If  the  | Federal)  plan  Is 
adopted  Alameda.  San  Francisco,  and  Los  An- 
geles Counties  will  have  one  Senator  each. 
Just  as  will  the  other  counties  of  the  State, 
save  a  few  which  will  be  combined  to  make  a 
district.  •  •  •  On  the  other  hand,  if  [ap- 
portionment by  population)  is  approved,  the 
three  largest  counties  will  have  the  majority 
in  both  Houses  and  there  will  be  no  check  or 
balance.  •  •  •  Practically,  it  might  be 
argued  that  Alameda  County,  imder  the  (Fed- 
eral! plan,  will  lose  three  senators.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  will  have  an  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate  with  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  (Apportionment  by  population  ( 
wotild  mean  a  bljg  city  legislature  with  one 
center.  Los  Angeles,  controlling  one-third  of 
the  vote.  (October  23,  1926.)  The  Federal 
plan  gives  the  largest  counties  control  of  the 
assembly  and  equal  voice  with  other  counties 
In  the  Senate.  If  the  majority  rule  agitation 
were  sincere  there  would  l>e  an  effort  today 
to  change  the  make-up  of  the  United  States 
Senate."     (October  27.  1928.) 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle:  '"The  hard 
losers  (of  1926]  are  a  certain  element  in  Los 
Angeles  that  want  that  city  to  control  the 
legislature  in  both  houses.  They  have  the 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  certain  poli- 
ticians who  would  like  to  control  both  houses 
through  controlling  the  delegations  from  the 
two  big  cities.  (The  Federal  plan  is)  fair  to 
both  cities  and  the  county  districts."  (Octo- 
ber 17.  1928.) 

In  1926  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  like  the 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  fought  against  the  Federal  plan, 
but  by  1928  It  had  switched  position  along 
with  the  chamber  of  commerce.  It  advised 
its  readers  to  accept  the  Federal  plan  which 
the  voters  of  the  county.  In  accordance  with 
Its  advice,  had  rejected  In  1926,  and  largely 
on  technical  grounds  of  the  procedural  diffi- 
culty of  restoring  apportionment  by  popula- 
tion, the  Times  counseled  that  they  now 
accept  the  Federal  plan. 


In  1940  the  Times  reiterated  Its  support 
of  the  Federal  plan:  "California's  Senate  is 
dominated  by  representatives  of  her  agricul- 
tural areas;  the  assembly  by  men  from  urban 
and  Industrial  communities.  This  estab- 
lishes a  balance  for  the  compromise  of  con- 
flicting Interesu  for  which,  in  the  light  of 
experience,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  satis- 
factory substitute."     (January  22.  1940.) 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  paper  has 
been,  by  examining  the  record  of  the  1945 
legislature,  m  a  legislative  program  to  deal 
with  social  problems  to  find  out  how  and  at 
what  points  that  balance  for  the  compromlM 
of  conflicting  InteresU  is  struck. 

Among  people  who  live  in  the  Central  Val- 
ley, and  more  or  less  unconsciously  exerdae 
the  great  power  which  senate  apportionment 
by  territory  has  placed  in  their  hands,  an  Is- 
sue of  growing  prominence  is  how  best  to 
develop  the  water  resources  upon  which  the 
valley  depends.  Whether  to  develop  these 
resources  through  a  single  agency  or  several. 
and  how  to  distribute  the  benefiu  of  pub- 
licly developed  power  and  irrigation  water 
are  questions  which  seem  more  Important  to 
people  In  Central  Valley  than  whether  or  not 
the  State  had  laws  providing  for  stricter 
child-labor  regulation,  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  extended  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  an  FEPC,  or  even  a  strong  full-em- 
ployment bill  and  compulsory  health  in- 
surance. 

There  Is  a  progressive  side  and  a  con- 
servative side  to  the  issues  of  Central  Valley 
water  development.  Just  a"!  there  are  pro- 
gressive and  conservative  sides  to  pro- 
posed solutions  for  your  social  problems  in 
southern  Callforaia.  The  great  issues  of 
Central  Valley  water  development  are  three- 
fold: 

1.  Shall  development  be  unified,  or  shall 
single-stream  plans  by  two  or  more  agencies 
with  differing  purposes  be  put  together  to 
make  a  whole?  The  progressive  solution 
lb  unified  development:  the  conservative 
solution  is  to  tise  the  plans  of  varioiu 
agencies. 

2.  Shall  publicly  generated  power  be  trans- 
mitted over  public  lines  to  public  distribu- 
tion agencies  as  a  device  to  obtain  cheaper 
power,  or  shall  the  power  be  sold  or  trans- 
mitted over  private  utility  lines  in  a  way  so 
as  to  merge  it  into  present  rate  structure 
and  levels?  The  progressive  answer  is  the 
former:  the  conservative  answer  the  latter. 

3.  Shall  the  160-acre  water  limitation  be 
maintained  to  promote  family  farms  by  re- 
duction of  land  speculation  and  land  mo- 
nc^xjly.  or  shall  It  be  repealed  as  a  disturb- 
ance to  the  existing  land  economy  of  the 
Valley?  The  progressive  answer  is  to  re- 
tain the  100-acre  water  limitation  and  the 
conservative  answer  is  to  scrap  it. 

No  one  would  say  that  those  who  votA 
progressive  on  one  or  two^  Issaes  will  do  so 
on  all;  or  that  those  who  vote  conserva- 
tive on  one  or  two  will  vote  conservative 
on  all.  Exceptions  can  be  named  too  ea-^lly. 
Yet  It  is  plain  that  a  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion exists.  With  knowledge  of  the  issues 
which  now  divide  the  people  of  the  valley, 
you  can  chart  your  course.  If,  as  the  votes 
of  assemblymen  from  southern  California 
suggest,  your  people  prefer  progressive 
solutions  to  your  own  problems,  and  you 
wish  to  avoid  obstruction  of  these  soltitions 
by  votes  from  the  Central  Valley,  you  will 
take  steps  to  encourage  progressive  solu- 
tions erf  the  water  problem  of  the  valley. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  prefer  conserva- 
tive attitudes  toward  your  own  problems, 
you  will  welcome  the  existing  condition. 

On  the  28th  of  May  194«  the  San  Frandsoo 
News  published  a  dispatch  from  Wasbtncton. 
Under  the  headline  "Valley  large  land  owners 
win  another  victory,"  the  dispatch  told  how 
"big  owners  of  the  Central  Valley"  who  "have 
frothed  and  foamed"  over  some  research  In 
the  valley  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
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of  Agricultural  Economics,  are  about  to  see 
the  achievement  of  the  end  they  desired,  viz. 
the  curbing  of  research  by  the  BAE  •'They 
saw  red  when  the  valley  study  was  men- 
tioned dtirlng  the  fight  of  Representative 
A.  J.  Elliott  to  repeal  the  160-acre  provision 
of  the  Reclamation  Act,"  said  the  News. 
"•Since  then.  Elliott  has  fought  appropria- 
tions for  all  farm  research,  including  farm 
censuses." 

I  refer  to  tljls  dispatch  by  way  of  explana- 
tion why  in  a  paper  on  the  Central  Valley  I 
place  the  following  details  under  microscope 
for  yotir  critical  consideration.  The  influ- 
ence of  Central  Valley  upon  you  is  not  con- 
fined to  votes  In  the  legislature,  even  when 
those  votes  are  amplified  on  the  principle  of 
apportionment  Ly  territory. 

The  temper  of  political  opinion  In  the 
valley  can  either  promote  or  obstruct  the 
use  of  those  methods  of  fact  gathering  and 
analysis.  Since  this  is  a  gathering  under  the 
auspices  of  scholars  In  the  social  sciences,  it 
is  pertinent  to  take  note  how,  from  the  heat 
generated  by  Central  Valley  issues  and  by 
similar  issues  elsewhere,  men  seek  to  place 
obatructlotu  in  the  way  of  using  those  meth- 
ods of  investigation  which  represent  our 
professional  contribution  to  the  better 
understanding  and  amelioration  of  social  sit- 
uations; how  they  attempt,  by  the  withhold- 
ing or  offering  of  Government  appropriations 
and  by  legislative  rider,  to  warp  the  direction 
of  study  and  seek  none  too  subtly  to  corrupt 
the  professional  integrity  of  otir  colleagues 
in  Government  service. 

Once  more,  a  look  at  the  record. 

lu  the  summer  of  1944.  while  Congressman 
Elliott  from  Central  Valley  was  trying  to 
repeal  the  100-acre  water  limitation,  the 
regional  office  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Agrlrxilture  Economics  imdertook  a  field 
study  of  two  valley  towns.  Arvln  and  Dinuba, 
the  former  based  upon  large-scale  farms,  the 
latter  upon  family  farms.  The  purpose  was 
to  measure  some  of  the  differences  between 
rural  communities  founded  upon  large-scale 
and  those  founded  upon  smaller-scale  farms. 

The  study  produced  clean-cut  results: 
1.  The  proportion  of  business  and  profes- 
sional people  in  Dinuba,  the  town  resting  on 
family  farms,  was  double  that  of  Arvln. 
a.  The  proportion  of  farm  operators  in  Din- 
uba was  threefold  the  proportion  in  Arvln. 
3.  The  proportion  of  landless  agricultural  la- 
borers In  Dinuba  was  less  than  half  the  pro- 
portion in  Arvln,  shrunk  to  only  29  percent 
Instead  of  65  percent.  4.  The  volume  of  local 
business  based  on  virtually  the  same  value 
of  agricultural  production,  was  70  percent 
gMater  In  Dinuba.  the  community  foimded 
upon  family  farms. 

The  mere  prospect  of  results  from  such  a 
study  was  sufficient  to  touch  off  blasts  of 
opposition.  Over  the  radio,  people  In  the 
valley  were  warned  that  the  study  would  be 
used  to  oppose  repeal  of  the  160-acre  water 
limitation,  and  were  advised  to  refuse  cooper- 
ation to  the  Government  Investigators.  The 
questionnaire  and  investigators  were  pilloried 
•s  silly,  and  wasteful  of  manpower,  paper, 
gasoline,  and  rubber  in  wartime.  The  author 
of  the  Elliott  rider  spread  the  questionnaire 
in  its  entirety  upon  pages  of  the  Concrzs- 
sioNAL  Rkcoko,  heaping  abtise  upon  it.  Pul- 
ton Lewis.  Jr..  told  what  he  called  "a  little 
bedtime  story"  over  national  radio  during 
which  he  read  the  five-page  questionnaire 
over  the  air.  intending  to  disparage  the  study 
with  ridicule.  The  columnist  George  E.  So- 
kolsky  wrote  about  it,  and  a  Michigan  Con- 
gressman inserted  the  column  into  the  Rxc- 
OSD.  In  this  manner,  the  attack  on  the  in- 
vestigation was  spread  over  the  country,  and 
people  were  urged  to  write  the  BAE  for  copies 
of  the  "silly"  questionnaire. 

None  of  those  who  so  zealously  broadcast 
disparagement  and  opposition  to  research, 
told  what  serious  questions  the  investiga- 


tion was  designed  to  answer;  none  of  them, 
so  far  as  discovered,  have  made  the  slight- 
est mention  oi  its  impressive  results.  The 
Immediate  effect  of  this  political  furor  was 
certainly  confusing  to  the  public,  but  not 
harmful  to  the  study.  Of  451  persons  who 
requested  copies  of  the  questionnaire,  prob- 
ably In  response  to  the  antagonistic  pub- 
licity, only  about  7  percent  came  from  Central 
Valley  where  the  study  was  made;  most 
came  from  eastern  cities.  Only  a  half  dozen 
people  who  were  approached  in  the  two 
valley  communities  declined  to  cooperate 
in  providing  information  required  to  com- 
plete the  Investigation. 

For  those  who.  hold  to  the  Integrity  of 
professional  research  and  believe  In  the  value 
of  Its  contribution  to  the  solution  of  social 
problems,  other  results  of  this  pufled-up  at- 
tack on  research  are  harder  to  view 
charitably. 

A  steadily  growing  hostility  to  research 
as  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  recently  come  to  focus  in  a 
bill  which  at  this  moment  Is  cutting  drasti- 
cally Its  appropriation  for  economic  Investi- 
gations. By  the  terms  of  a  rider  attached 
to  that  bill,  social  scientists  attached  to  this 
Bureau,  one  of  the  greatest  social  and  eco- 
nomic research  agencies  of  the  country,  are 
forbidden  specifically  to  tise  any  portion  of 
the  1947  appropriation  "for  conducting  cul- 
tural surveys."  The  House  version  of  the  bill 
forbade  all  "social  surveys,"  in  the  exact  lan- 
guage requested  by  the  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The 
Senate  version  gave  the  respective  land-grant 
colleges  a  veto  over  any  Federal  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  investigation  in  the 
States.  This  astonishing  abdication  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility  was  struck  out  in  confer- 
ence, but  that  any  such  proposal  could  pass 
a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  is 
warning  of  the  lengths  to  which  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Congress  are  prepared 
to  encroach  upon  the  integrity  of  professional 
research. 

A  Congressman  now  complains  that  the 
BAE  has  not  been  wholeheartedly  the  servant 
of  agriculture  as  it  should  have  been.  An- 
other Congressman  objects  that  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  has  so  much  as 
seriously  studied  an  alternative  to  the  agri- 
cultural program  designed  tp  hold  up  farm 
commodity  prices.  A  member  of  the  power- 
ful Appropriations  Committee  uses  his  po- 
sition to  deliver  this  warning:  'T  resisted  ef- 
forts to  decrease  an  appropriation  some  years 
ago  and  have  always  thought  that  sufficient 
funds  ought  to  be  provided  for  you;  but  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two  a  suspicion  has  grown 
up  in  my  mind  that  you  may  not  be  work- 
ing for  the  farmer;  you  may  be  working  more 
for  the  consumer  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; •  •  •  I  am  Just  not  convinced  In 
my  own  mind  that  yottr  purpose  Is  to  help 
the  farmer."  (House  hearing  on  agricultural 
appropriation  bill.  1947.  January  17,  1946.) 
In  other  words,  our  colleagues  are  told  to  find 
by  their  studies  what  is  wanted,  or  else.  Now 
they  are  facing  the  "or  else",  for  the  ax  has 
fallen. 

Of  course  any  such  view  of  the  place  of 
scientific  research  as  this,  if  it  is  to  prevail 
for  long,  will  defeat  even  the  Interests  cf 
those  who  advance  it,  for  the  results  produced 
by  any  research  agency  which  accepted  it 
would  soon  be  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  a 
public  apprised  ot  the  condition.  But  In  the 
meantime,  the  corrosion  and  the  mistakes 
will  do  Incalculable  damage. 

My  reason  for  presenting  these  details  of 
lobbying  pressure  on  research  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  is  not  only  the 
nature  of  this  gathering,  which  cannot  Ignore 
attacks  upon  our  profession,  but  because  In 
the  forces  behind  them,  Central  Valley  Issues 
play  a  part.    Pressure  groups  disturbed  that 


research  may  not  support  high  prices  for 
farm  commodities,  or  may  find  In  favor  of 
family  farms  and  against  industrialized  farms 
in  Central  Valley,  these  are  the  forces  that 
would  place  our  colleagues  in  leading  strings 
and  harness  our  elected  framers  of  public 
policy  with  blinders. 

Table  I. — Compulsory  health  insurance. 
State  financing  of  full  employment,  and 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission, 
vote  by  area 
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NoTi.— Data  for  tables  and  charts  from  voting  record 
of  California  Legislature,  l'J4£,  as  shown  by  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tabulation  of  votes  ujK.fi 
yetopted  leeL'laf  ive  meajsuri'.''  by  Sf.th  wwion  of  the  Cali- 
foriiw  L«gi.slature.  IM.'.  Population  data  f  o  194.')  from 
Califurnia  Stale  Clianiber  of  Comnicrceresearrch  depart 
iiient.  estimates  of  the  total  (topulation  of  Califoniin 
countiej.  ISWIMO,  economic  survey  scries.  lfi4J-46,  report 
No.  26. 

Health  insurance:  The  vote  relected  fo  represent  this 
issue  (roll  tall  73)  wa.<  on  the  (Jovcmor's  health  hill 
(A.  D.  ?0(i).  The  vote  was  on  a  morton  to  withdraw  the 
hill  from  committee  to  jiermit  action  on  the  floor.  Fail- 
ing to  secure  a  majority  on  this  vote,  the  bill  died  in 
committee.  "Progressive"  means  votes  in  favor  of  the 
compulsory  health  bill;  "conservative"  means  votes 
against    it.    3  assemblymen  did  not  vote. 

Full  employment:  The  vote  selected  to  represent  this 
issue  was  (roll  call  £7)  on  an  amendment  to  weaken  the 
full-employiT'ent  bill  (k.  B.  213*))  by  declining  to  |x<rmit 
the  State  to  finanw  natural-resource  development  when 
r.eeded  to  secure  full  employment.  "Progressive" 
means  vote?  for  a  "strong"  bill:  "conservative"  means 
vote."«  for  a  "weak"  bill.    7  assemblymen  did  not  vote. 

FEPC:  With  a  three-fourths  vote  needed  fo  pass,  the 
assembly  voted  not  to  consider  the  bill  (roll  call  65). 
3  assemblymen  did  not  vote. 
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CALIFORNIA    SENATE,    194S 
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8 

Each  nonmetropolitan  senator  "represents"  106,743 
people  on  the  average. 

Kach  metropolitan  senator  "represents"  1.656,000 
people  on  the  average. 

Each  nonmetruiK.'litan  person  has  16  times  as  much 
Weight  in  the  senate  as  each  metropolitan  person. 
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Table  m. — Child  labor— vote  and  popula- 
tion,  by  area  {Issue:  Shall  action  be  post- 
poned indefinitely? ) 


CALIFORNIA  SENATE,    194S 
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Vote  was  on  a  motion  {A.  B.  8Tfii  to  po-Mpone  action 
indefinitely;  ".Vay"  vote,  which  would  have  Nrn  ueces- 
sary  for  Wgislation  to  place  additional  safeguards  around 
child  labor,  was  "progressive."  7  percent  of  the  senators, 
representing  11  percent  of  the  population,  did  not  vote 
(roll  call  7).    Assembly  had  passed  motion  64  to  0. 


Italy's  Chance  Fair,  Bellamy  Believes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  BENDER,  Mr.  Speakei,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  fifteenth  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  This  series  is 
called  A  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  depicts 
Mr.  Bellamy's  impressions  of  Europe  as 
it  appeared  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year: 

Our  European  trip  had  originally  been  in- 
tended to  end  at  Vienna,  but  at  the  request 
of  several  members  of  the  party  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  consented  to  let  the  C-54  con- 
tinue with  the  party  to  Trieste,  Rome,  and 
London  before  returning  home,  and  this  was 
the  plan  eventually  followed. 

1  did  not  make  as  careful  a  study  of  the 
Italian  situation  as  of  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian. We  went  to  Europe  primarily  to  study 
the  occupation  job  being  done  by  the  United 
States  Army  in  Germany  and  Austria,  so  that 
in  a  sense  the  trips  to  Rome  and  London 
were  on  our  own. 

But  whUe  we  are  on  the  subject  let  me 
sketch  briefly  what  has  happened  to  Italy. 

On  July  10.  1943.  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  began  a  great  military  gov- 
ernment experiment,  democratic  style,  when 
Civil  affairs  officers  disembarked  with  the 
armies  on  the  landing  beaches  of  Sicily  in 
the  first  breaching  of  the  Axis  forces  of 
Europe. 

The  military  government  teams  that  went 
Into  Sicily  were  military  units.  The  Allied 
Control  Commission  set  up  by  General  Eisen- 
hower was  also  a  military  unit.  The  com- 
mission is  still  a  military  unit.  It  is  part 
of  the  Allied  forces  In  the  Mediterranean 
theater,  operating  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Allied  forces  headquarters  and  fol- 
lowing the  directives  of  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

To  gain  its  objective,  the  Allied  commis- 
sion  established    a   national    headquarters 


which  always  sits  at  the  seat  of  the  ItaLan 
Government. 

As  the  Allied  armies  progressively  freed 
more  and  more  of  the  Italian  Nation  the 
Allied  military  government  ran  through  vari- 
ous states:  Initial  military  government,  con- 
trol under  armistice  terms,  sympathetic 
supervision  of  cobelllgerency.  and  lastly  and 
most  recently,  guidance  of  a  nation  virtually 
restore  to  full  sovereignty. 

From  the  first  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion had  to  confront  the  two  recurrent  de- 
mands: The  sheer  practical  need  of  food  and 
the  no  less  insistent  appeal  from  the  Italian 
Government  and  people  for  recognition  and 
sympathetic  encouragement  of  their  desire 
for  a  new  and  democratic  life. 

Allied  troops  entered  Rome  on  June  4. 
1944.  a  little  less  than  a  year  from  the  land- 
ing in  Sicily.  They  found  complete  cha<.8. 
Although  the  city  had  been  spared  from 
Allied  bombing  and  German  depredations, 
the  water  pressure  was  lew  because  of  the 
damage  to  the  main  acqueduct  feeding  the 
city.  Hydroelectric  plants  which  supplied 
power  and  light  for  Rome  had  been  thor- 
oughly destroyed  by  the  Germans,  and  there 
was  very  little  electricity.  The  food  was  the 
principal  problem.  In  fact,  food  trucks  went 
in  with  the  advancing  AMO  parties  and  350 
tons  a  day  were  moved  steadily  from  the 
stock  pile  at  Anzio  to  feed  the  population's 
1,400.000  ration  cardholders,  swollen  by 
refugees  estimated  at  200.000  to  300.000. 

TTPHILL  nCHT 

There  is  not  time  or  space  to  detail  the  up- 
hill but  successful  fight  which  the  occupying 
forces  made  to  reestablish  orderly  life  in 
Italy.  There  were  times  when  the  food  sup- 
ply was  pitifully  Inadequate.  The  League  of 
Nations  health  committee  recommended  in 
1936  that  2.400  calories  a  day  should  be  the 
caloric  intake  of  a  man  or  woman  living  in  a 
temperate  climate  and  not  engaged  in  manual 
labor.  Why  there  was  not  widespread  starva- 
tion in  Italy  is  a  miracle. 

There  were  some  24.000.000  persons  to  feed 
In  southern  and  central  Italy  before  the  final 
campaign.  Of  these  18.000,000  could  be  class- 
ed as  normal  consumers,  while  special  classes 
made  up  the  rest.  The  ration  scales  differed 
for  the  latter  categories.  Normal  consumers 
received  from  822  to  906  calories  in  the  food- 
stuffs allocated  by  ration  cards  and  bought 
in  the  controlled  market  when  available, 
which,  unhappily,  was  not  always  the  case. 
In  September  1942,  the  dally  caloric  value  of 
food  bought  by  ration  card  was  1.600.  In 
June  1944.  when  the  Allies  entered  Rome,  it 
was  510  calories.  The  rationed  calories  in- 
creased In  July  1944  to  720,  and  in  March 
1945  had  reached  904. 

The  special  classes  fared  better.  For  ex- 
ample, hospital  patients  got  2.081  a  day,  and 
there  were  181.000  patients  listed. 

On  the  whole,  thanks  to  the  natural  re- 
siliency of  the  Italian  temperament  and  the 
intelligent  work  done  by  the  Allied  Control 
Commission,  the  Italians  now  seem  in  a 
fair  way  to  work  out  their  problem,  although 
food  will  always  be  the  most  dllDcult  problem 
of  all. 

Although  one  should  avoid  making  gener- 
alization, it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Im- 
pression the  Italians  made  on  me  was  a 
pleasing  one.  There  is  so  much  sunny  good 
cheer  in  the  average  Italian  that  it  will  not 
disappear  completely  even  under  the  most 
gloomy  circumstances,  and  so  it  was  not  sur- 
prising to  find  street  singers  solo  mlolng  their 
way  all  over  Rome,  In  spite  of  empty 
stomachs. 

The  Italians  demonstrated  a  fatal  weak- 
ness in  their  surrender  to  fascism  and  its 
first  apostle.  Mussolini,  but  it  is  Impossible 
for  the  visitor  to  feel  that  their  conversion 
to  the  chief  Black  Shirt's  philosophy  was  as 
deep  as  that  of  the  Germans  to  Hitler.  They 
are  a  llgbthearted  people,  tossed  about  on 


the  winds  of  ebullient  fancy.  One  can  blame 
them  severely,  but  not  despair  of  their  ulti- 
mate salvation. 

When  it  comes  to  considering  them  as  very 
permanent  additions  to  the  resolute  democ- 
racies of  the  world,  such  as  Britain  and 
America,  however,  that  is  another  matter. 

GREATER  THAN  DESCUPTION 

Now  let  us  talk  about  Rome,  the  eternal 
city,  which  everyone  ought  to  visit  sometime 
in  his  life  if  he  can  possibly  arrange  to  do  it. 

The  first  afternoon  there  I  spent  meander- 
ing with  two  of  my  companions  through  the 
Colosspum  and  Forum.  He  would  be  a  fool 
who  would  try  to  describe  these  great  monu- 
ments of  human  glory  after  the  famous 
writers  who  have  described  the  scene  from 
Eyron  dowiiT 

It  Is  proper  to  say.  however,  that  Rome  Is 
one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  world  which  seems 
the  greater  on  an  actual  visit  than  from  any 
previous  description  which  might  be  made 
of  it. 

To  a  historically  minded  person  Rome  is 
possibly  the  greatest  city  of  them  all.  Here 
merged  all  the  civilizations  which  preceded 
Rome,  and  here  Rome  forged  a  civilization 
of  her  own.  Here  is  the  greatest  full-length 
portrait  extant  of  the  rise  of  a  great  nation 
and  its  slow  decline  and  dlss<^ution.  Here 
is  the  perfect  clinical  laboratory  for  a  demo- 
crat to  study  the  causes  which  lead  to  the 
rise  and  the  decline  of  democracies. 

God  help  him  if  he.  like  me,  seems  to  de- 
tect in  our  western  democracy  some  of  the 
signs  of  decay  which  led  to  Oaesar  Augustus. 
I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  I  am  wrong 
about  this,  and  I  apologize  for  bringing  in 
this  subject  by  the  heels,  but  one  can't  help 
thinking  about  fundamental  causes  when 
standing  in  the  Roman  Forum. 

WILD   OOCe   STILL    HOWLTNO 

I  thought  also  about  the  mutability  of  all 
human  institutions,  including  the  institu- 
tion of  property.  I  thought  of  how  the  fat, 
well-oiled,  and  perfumed  senators  lolled 
around  the  baths  of  Hadrian  on  a  lazy  after- 
noon and  discussed  their  investment  in  some 
aqueduct.  One  might  well  have  said  to  an- 
other: "I  believe  public  utilities  are  the 
soundest  Investment.  I  have  just  put  a 
large  sum  into  that  new  aqueduct  bringing 
water  to  the  city.  Nothing  can  ever  destroy 
the  value  of  this  Investment."  And  yet  the 
wild  dogs  have  howled  over  the  ruins  of  that 
aqueduct  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  next  morning  our  party  was  taken  for 
a  private  audience  with  the  Pope.  It  was 
most  impressive.  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  but 
nevertheless  I  could  not  help  thinking  very 
seriously  about  the  vital  position  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  present  world. 

For  the  PoiJe  himself,  as  a  man.  one  can 
have  nothing  but  the  sincerest  admiration, 
because  he  is  a  sincere  man  himself.  Spare, 
with  black  eyes,  he  is  distinctly  the  spiritual 
and  not  the  fleshly  type.  He  read  to  our 
group  in  excellent  English  an  address  about 
the  duty  of  the  press  in  a  modem  world, 
with  which  we  all  agreed.  He  then  shook 
bands  with  each  of  us,  the  Catholics  In  the 
party  kissing  the  ring. 

The  Vatican  Is  one  of  the  most  marvelous 
buildings  in  the  world,  so  far  as  art  and  art 
objects  are  concerned.  Priceless  paintings 
and  sculptures  fill  every  room.  The  Swiss 
Guard  la  the  most  colorful  organization  of 
Its  sort  in  the  world,  of  coune,  and  ths 
procession  from  the  main  anteroom,  when 
one  waits  before  an  audience,  through  10  or 
12  antechambers  leading  to  the  actual  au- 
dience chamber,  Is  a  never-to-be-forgottea 
experience. 

After  the  audience  with  the  P(^  we  were 
taken  to  the  Slstine  Chapel,  one  of  the  archi- 
tectural gems  of  the  entire  world. 

All  In  all.  Rome  leaves  an  Indelible  Imprera 
on  the  mind. 
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That  afternoon,  after  the  visit  to  the  Pope. 
we  took  an  automotlle  ride  around  Rome 
and  crossed  the  Tiber  several  times.  I  coiild 
not  take  the  time  to  go  to  the  spot  where 
brave  Horatlus  held  the  bridge,  but  was  told 
that  everything  was  there  except  the  bridge. 
The  river  itself  w..s  full,  but  not  In  flood.  It 
seems  incredible  in  the  days  of  long-range 
artillery  and  airplanes  that  a  stream  as  nar- 
row as  this  could  have  turned  back  a  mighty 
army  under  Lara  Porrena,  back  to  the  hills  of 
Tuscany. 

One  of  the  pleasant  happenings  In  Rome 
was  my  meeting  with  MaJ.  John  P.  Leacacos. 
long  cf  the  Plain  Dealer  staff,  who  has  now 
been  In  the  Army  for  about  3  years,  stationed 
fU  of  that  time  In  Italy.  He  showed  me 
about  the  shops  and  I  found  him  most  IrP- 
struct ive  and  amusing.  On  my  part  I  was 
able  to  give  him  a  fill -in  en  the  home  news. 
He  has  a  3 -year-old  son  In  Cleveland  whom 
he  had  never  seen. 


Hon.  Harry  Wilderman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

or  rLoiUDA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  World  War  II.  a  great 
niunber  of  our  citizens  served  on  selec- 
tive service  boards  throughout  the 
country,  taking  their  time  in  a  heart- 
aching  and  thankless  job.  On  January 
21,  1946.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  awarded  the  Selective  Service 
Medal  to  one  member  from  each  State 
who  had  been  selected  to  have  the  award 
made  In  Washington.  Later  the  medals 
were  awarded  to  those  who  served 
throughout  the  coiuitry. 

The  Florida  member  selected  was 
Hon.  Harry  Wilderman  who,  himself, 
was  a  veteran  of  the  First  World  War,  a 
member  of  the  Three  Hundred  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry.  Eighty-flrst  tWild- 
cat>  Division,  serving  with  this  outfit 
overseas  as  regimental  supply  sergeant. 
He  has  been  active  In  the  American  Leg- 
ion from  the  beginning  and  was  post 
commander  for  3  years.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Ybor  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Ver- 
bena del  Tabacco. 

The  award  to  him  was  not  only  an 
honor  to  this  distinguished  citizen  but  to 
many  otliers  like  him  in  our  State.  The 
President,  at  the  time  the  award  was 
made,  expressed  his  appreciation  in  the 
following  remarks: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  me  today  to  be  able  to  help  honor  you 
gentlemen  for  a  thankless  Job  well  done. 
One  gentleman  who  came  up  here  wanted 
to  know  from  me  whether  this  medal  would 
help  him  get  by  St.  Peter  as  he  had  been 
told  ao  often  to  go  to  the  other  place.  He 
thought  he  ought  to  have  some  means  cf 
getting  into  heaven.  I  am  very  siire  that 
this  will  help  him  get  to  heaven,  and  I  ad- 
vised him  very  strenuously  under  no  cir- 
cumstances to  go  to  the  other  place,  because 
in  an  probability  those  same  people  who 
told  him  to  go  there  would  be  Jiere  to  meet 
him.  Another  one  of  these  able  gentlemen 
told  me  that  he  thought  I  would  have  plenty 
of    experience    in    the    pin-up    business.     I 


thought  I^waa   rather  too  old  for  that,  1 

told  him.  but  if  some  of  these  yotmger  men 
wanted   some   experience,   this   would    be   a 
good  place  to  get  it.     You  have  done  a  Job 
that  was  not  a  happy  one,  but  which  was 
absolutely  essential  for  the  winning  of  the 
war.    You  still  have  a  Job  to  do  In  assisting 
these  veterans  when  they  return  from  war 
to  peace      And  after  that  Job  Is  done  and 
completed,  you  will  have  In  all  prcbabillty  a 
chance  to  lielp  Implement  a  military  train- 
ing program  which  has  been  recommended 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President.    That  also 
will  be  a  Job  which  I  hope  will  contribute 
to  the  peace  of  th"  world  and  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  Government.    We 
are  having  many  troubles  now,  as  you  know, 
as   a   result   of   turmoil   and   dissatisfaction 
with    wages    and    hours    and    conditions    of 
work.     But  I  am  not  a  pessimist.     I  think 
that  this  country  is  too  great  to  allow  per- 
sonal disturbances  and  Interior  turmoil  to 
prevent  us  from  enjoying  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  greatest  age  In  the  history  of  the 
world.     I  am  not  alarmed  at  the  necessity 
for  assuming  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
atomic  energy  Is  used  for  peace  instead  of 
for  war.     I  am  not  alarmed  at  any  condi- 
tion with  which  this  great  Government  of 
ours  la  faced.     Any  nation  which  could  or- 
ganize for  war,  as  this  peace-loving  Nation 
did  organize  for  war,  and  make  the  Immense 
contribution  which  we  made  to  that  great 
undertaking  Is  not  going  to  fall  In  the  con- 
tribution that  It  has  to  make  for  the  peace. 
I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  again    in 
the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  contribution  which  you  have 
made  toward  the  winning  of  this  great  war. 


Confess  Has  Approved  196  Laws  Affect- 
ing Veterans  and  Their  Dependents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MINNE£OT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  veterans"  problems  is  per- 
haps best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Seventy-sixth,  Seventy-seventh.  Sev- 
enty-eighth, and  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gresses enacted  196  laws  affecting  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents. 

These  measures  were  approved  since 
September  16,  1940,  up  to  the  closing 
days  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
which  adjourned  on  Friday,  August  2, 
1946. 

During  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  8 
laws  were  passed;  during  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  64  laws  were  approved; 
in  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  67  laws 
were  placed  on  the  statute  books;  and 
in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  which 
has  just  closed.  57  laws  were  approved. 

For  the  benefit  of  American  veterans 
everywhere  and  othet  persons  interested 
in  laws  affecting  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, I  ask  permission  to  Insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  the  complete 
list  of  the  laws  approved. 

This  list  of  laws  and  the  history  of 
this  legislation  was  compiled  by  G.  H, 
Birdsall,  legislative  assistant  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  was  distrib- 
uted by  Members  of  Congress  through 
the  courtesy  of  Earle  Chesney,  veterans' 
liaison  officer  on  Capitol  Hill. 


Anyone  particularly  interested  in  se- 
curing one  or  several  copies  of  these  laws 
may  write  to  his  Congressman  or  United 
States  Senator. 

I  invite  the  veterans  and  other  citi- 
zens of  the  Nintli  District— northwestern 
Minnesota— who  are  interested  in  any 
particular  measure,  or  several  of  them, 
to  direct  their  requests  to  me.  Just  write 
a  card  or  letter  to  United  States  Repre- 
sentative Harold  C.  H'Cen.  205  Post 
Office  Building.  Crookston,  Minn. 

The  chart  of  the  veterans'  legislation 

follows : 

Laws  affecting  veterans  and  their  depsndents 
enacted  on  and  after  Sept.  16,  1940 


rub-| 
lie 

Law 


TS3 
780 


?01 

g6l 
8&4 

866 


69 
130 


140 


1« 


182 


193 


3)2 


213 


Subject 


76TH  COXO. 

Selective  Training  and  Ferricc  Act 
of  1940. 

Amends  Veterans'  Regulation  Xo. 
U  (a)  tu  provide  for  l>urial  and 
funeral  i  ipcnses  of  deceased  vet- 
erans of  tne  Regular  Establish- 
ir.eiit  who  were  dtseharped  for 
disability  incurred  in  Uie  service 
in  line  of  duty,  or  in  receipt  of 
jH-n-sion  for  service-connected 
d  lability. 

Title  VI— National  Pfrrlce  Life 
insurance  Act  of  IWO. 

Restricts  or  regulates  delivery  of 
checks  drawn  apiin.<rt  funds  of 
the  United  .States.or any  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof,  to 
foreign  »<ldres.<es. 

.ilmends  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  include  In  annuity  base 
all  honorable  military  and  naval 
service  where  person  is  entitle*! 
to  service-coimected  compensa- 
tion. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1940. 

Provides  for  retirement  of  disabled 
nurses  0.  the  Army  and  Navy 
Nurse  Corjjs.  .Amends  Public 
I.aw  401.  71st  Cong. 

Amends ri'riuin  hwsand  veterans' 
reculations  tn  provide  morr  uni- 
form administrative  provisions 
re  burial,  apportionment,  mtdi- 
cal  tn  atment,  etc. 

77TH  roKO. 

Coa.«t  Guard  AuriliwT  i>nd  Re- 
serve Act,  1941. 

$l(i.O«i)  Ooveniment  life  insurance 
to  .\r)uy  as  iatiou  cadets,  premi- 
um.* to  be  paid  by  Uovi-mment 
durin?  train  in;:— Army  Avia- 
ti'iii  Cadi't  Act 

$10,000  national  service  life  insur- 
ance to  aviation  students,  .\rmy, 
premiums  to  be  paid  by  Govcm- 
nient  durine  fraininc. 

Provides  that  in  cases  where  the 
misdeliveries  or  erroneous  pay- 
ments of  adju.sted-srrvice  bonds 
resulted  in  failure  of  the  true 
U'ncflf  iaries  or  payees  to  receive 
such  securities  or  payments,  de- 
liveries and  paymenUs  sliall  be 
made  to  them,  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Jan.  27,  W3f,.  as 
amended. 

Provides  for  the  discharge  n  retire- 
men  t  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Rejr- 
ular  .\rmy  and  of  the  Philippine 
Pconts. 

Sec.  10  thereof  grants  preference  to 
veterans  in  employment  on 
Woric  Projects  Administration 
work  projects. 

Authorizes  jtension  for  disability 
or  death  resultine  from  service 
in  the  U.  S.  Cofii>i  Uuard  before 
July  2, 1930. 

Pen.sion  or  compcnration  to  re- 
married dependent  parents; 
reiieals  par.  IV  (b),  pt.  I,  Vet- 
erans Regulation  2  series. 

Payment  to  Oovcmment  em- 
ployees for  accrued  snnual  leave 
when  ordere<l  on  attive  military 
or  naval  duty. 

Eitension-of  teriods  of  service 
under  Selective  Training  nnd 
Service  Act  uud  tLc  XationiJ 
Guard  Act. 


Date 


Sept.  16,  IMQ 
Oct.    6,im 


Oct      ?,  1940 
Oct.      9, 1940 

Oct.    14.1940 


Oct.    17,1940 
Do. 

Do. 


Feb.  19.1941 
June    3, 1941 

Do. 
June  24,1641 


June  30,1941 
July  1,1941 
July  18,1941 
July  20,1941 
Aug.  1,19U 
Aug.  IS.  I»41 
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Lairs  affecting  veterans  and  their  dependents 
enacted  on  and  after  Sept.  16,  1940 — Con. 


Latcs  affecting  veterans  and  their  dependents 
enacted  on  and  after  Sept.  16, 1940 — Con. 


Laws  affecting  veterans  and  their  dependents 
enacted  on  and  after  Sept.  16.  1940 — Con. 


Pub- 
lic 
Law 


242 


63 


2C2 


:89 


322 


329 


330 


333 


338 


359 


SCO 


361 


865 


382 


448 


m 


490 


613 


617 


620 


864 


666 


77TH  CONG. — continued 

Increases  the  rates  ol  pension  to 
widows  and  dependents  of  vet- 
erans of  S^)anish-.^merican  War, 
the  Boxer  Rebellion,  or  Philip- 

■    i>ine  In.surrection. 

Authorizes  temporary  appoint- 
ment of  officers  in  the  Army  of 
the  I'nited  States. 

Retirement  pay  and  hospital  ben- 
efits to  certain  Reserve  officers, 
U.  S.  Army,  disabled  while  on 
active  duty. 

$li).(Kio  national  service  life  insur- 
ance for  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  aviation  pilots, 
premiums  to  be  pjiid  from  cur- 
rent appropriation. 

Aut  horizes  Army  of  Occupation  of 
Germany  medal  for  service  in 
Gei-raany  or  Austria  Hungary 
during  iteriod  from  Nov.  12, 
191S.  to  July  11,1923. 

Amends  soc.  8,  Public  Law  18. 
76th  Cong.,  to  extend  r>  months 
death  gratuity  benefits  to  de- 
pendents of  all  officers,  war- 
rant officers,  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  who  die  in  line  of  duty 
while  in  active  military  service. 

Permits  soeing-eve  dogs  to  enter 
Government  nuildings  when 
BCcom[)anied  by  their  blind 
masters. 

Provides  for  continuing  in  service 
beyond  terra  of  enlLstment 
those  in  need  of  hospifnllr-ation 
for  service-connected  disability. 

Extends  period  of  service  under 
Public  Resolution  90  and 
Public  Law  783,  7fith  Cong., 
and  removes  restriction  re 
territorial  u.v  of  Army. 

Wartime  pension  rates  for  disa- 
bility or  death  Incurred  in  extra- 
hazardous service  or  war. 
Amends  Veterans  Regulation  1 
(a),  pt.  II,  par.  1  (c). 

Extends  Iwbility  for  military 
service  under  Public  Law  7)<3, 
76th  Cone,  and  liberalizes  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  801.  7t'tb 
Cong. 

Liberalizes  requirements  for  serv- 
ice copnettion  of  injuries  or  dib- 
cases  incurred  in  a  war.  cam- 
paign, or  eif)cdition. 

Aniends  sec.  4,  Public  Law  196, 
76th  Cong.,  to  authorize  hos- 
pitalization of  retired  officers 
and  enlisted  men  who  are  war 
veterans  on  parity  with  other 
war  veterans. 

Provides  for  disposition  of  personal 
property  of  veterans  who  die 
while  hospitalized  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals. 

To  hicrea.se  earnings  of  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment life-insurance  fund  and 
the  national  service  life-insur- 
ance fund  by  expediting  the  in- 
vestment of  the  moneys  thereof. 

Amends  sec.  602  (m).  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act,  re 
advance  of  first  premium  pay- 
ment. 

Continuation  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  persons  missing  in  ac- 
tion and  allotments  to  their  de- 
pendents. 

Provides  for  expeditious  naturali- 
zation of  former  United  States 
citizens  who  served  with  Allied 
forces  in  First  or  Second  World 
War. 

Payment  for  accrued  annual  leave 
to  Government  employees  who 
voluntarily  enlist  or  otherwise 
enter  the  military  or  naval  forces. 

Credit  for  military  service  shall  be 
included  in  computing  lencth  of 
service  for  retirement  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Arts. 

Establishes  Women's  Army  Aux- 
iliary Corps  and  includes  same 
under  Soluiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  (Public  Law 
861,  76th  Cong.). 

Amends  existing  law  to  provide 
privilege  of  renewing  expiring 
6-year  level-premium  term  poli- 
cies for  a  fourth  5-year  iH'riod 
without  medical  examination. 


Date 

Pub- 
lic 
Law 

671 

Aug.  21,1941 

Sept.  22, 1941 

»1 

Sept.  26, 1941 

Not.    6,1941 

800 

eoi 

Nov.  21, 1941 

607 

Dec.   10,1941 

Da 


Dec.  26. 1941 
Feb.  iai942 

Feb.  11,1942 
Mar.  7,1942 
Apr.     2,1943 

Apr.  7, 1942 
Apr.  8, 1942 
May  14.1943 

Do. 


625 


658 


Dec.  izmi 

Dec.   13,1941 

C67 

Dec.  19.1941 

Dec  20,1941 

681 

689 

Do. 

690 

Dec.  22,1941 

608 


705 


732 


737 


741 


749 


753 


761 


77TB  coNQ.— continued 


$10,000  national  service  life  insur- 
ance for  cadets  of  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  undergoing  flight 
training,  premiums  to  t>e  paid 
by  Government  during  training, 
and  same  allowances  as  those  for 
aviation  cailets. 

Unexplained  absence  of  any  iierson 
for  7  years  sullicicnt  eviilence  of 
death  for  puriKises  of  laws  ad- 
ministered by  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, except  in  insurance 
suits  Administrator's  finding  of 
death  not  conclusive. 

Amends  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
and  Reserve  Act  of  lt'4I. 

Increases  ivrmaneut  toU  1  con- 
service-connected  disalil.ty  pen- 
sion from  $30  to  (40  i)cr  month 
for  Spanish  War  and  World  War 
veterans. 

Pay  Readjustment  Act  ol  1942; 
Readjusts  pay  and  allowances 
of  |)ersonncl  of  Army.  Navy, 
Marine  Cor{«,  Coast  Guard, 
Coa.st  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  Public  II  faith  Service. 

Servicemen's  Dependents  Allow- 
ance Act  of  194:i:  Title  II  amends 
Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  re  dependency  requirements 
for  deferment. 

Flight  Ollicer  Act:  Amends  sec. 
6,  Army  Aviation  Cadet  Act,  to 
extend  insurance  provisions  and 
grant  national  service  life  insur- 
ance instead  of  Government 
life  insurance. 

Extends  provisions  ol  -National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended,  to  tho.sc  captured,  be- 
sieged, or  isolated;  includes  ad- 
ditional ca.ses  for  automatic 
Insurance;  clarifies  law  re  per- 
mitted class  of  beneflciariee; 
removes  insurance  limitation  re 
payments  of  death  compensa- 
tion or  pension. 

Removes  requirement  for  (umisb- 
ing  medical  statements  to  per- 
sons performing  military  serv- 
ice under  Public  Res.  96  and 
Public  Law  783.  76th  Cong. 

Establishes  Women's  Reserve  u 
branch  of  Naval  Reserve. 

Increases  peacetime  service-con- 
nected death  iiension  to  75  i  er- 
cent  of  wartime  rates  with  modl- 
fications:  uniform  effective  date 
for  ft wftrfJK 

Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Act  of  1942: 
Sec.  5  grants  $10,000  Govern- 
ment life  insurance,  premiums 
to  be  paid  from  current  appro- 
priations while  tin  active  duty. 

Amends  sec.  107.  Servicemen's 
Dependents  Allowance  Act  of 
1942.  to  provide  for  immediate 
payment  ol  allowances  there- 
under. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  amendments  of  1942: 
Amends  act  to  extend  relief 
thereunder. 

Amends  Public  Law  775.  76th 
Cong.,  providing  iiension.  com- 
pen.sation.  retirement  pay,  and 
hospital  benefits  for  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  line- 
of-duty  dLsahility  incurred  in 
active  service,  to  make  provi- 
sions effective  from  Sept.  8, 
1939. 

Provides  medical  care  and  funeral 
exjienses  for  certain  members  of 
Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps. 

Amends  sec  10,  Public  Law  300, 
77th  Cong.,  to  grant  national 
service  life  insurance  in  ca-ses  of 
certain  Navy  or  Army  flying 
cadets  and  aviation  students 
who  died  between  Oct.  8,  1940, 
and  June  3. 1»41. 

Revenue  Act  of  1942,  sec  113  there- 
of, exclude*  from  gross  Income 
amounts  received  as  pen.sion, 
annuities,  etc.,  for  dlaabiiity  re- 
sulting from  military  service. 

Amends  Public  Law  554.  77th 
Cong.,  to  provide  pay  and  al- 
lowances for  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  at  the  same 
rates  (layable  to  Regular  Army 
members. 


June    5,1942 

Do. 

June    6,1942 
June  10.194} 

June  16,1942 


Oct.    13,1942 


Oct.   17,1943 


Oct.   21,1943 


Cot.   26,1943 


762 

7C7 
772 

773 

778 

783 


June  23,1943 

July     8,1942 

786 

786 

July  11,1943 

791 

816 

July  28,1942 

July  30,1943 

Do. 

828 

Aug.    il942 

Aug.  20,1943 

8it9 

Oct.     6,1942 

S48 

Oct.    10,1942 

10 


13 


16 


77TH  CONG.— continued 

Amends  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
and  Ri^rve  Act  of  1941  (Public 
I.AW  g.  77th  Cong.)  to  enable 
FUipinos  to  qualify  (or  nrvio* 
thereunder. 

Extends  membership  eligibility 
in  American  Legion  to  World 
War  11  veteirans. 

Teen-.^ge  Draft  Act:  Amends 
Public  Law  rs.-?.  76ih  Cong.,  to 
extend  liability  for  aeJcctivt 
scrvloe  to  men  18  and  19  years  of 
age. 

Establishes  Women's  Reserve  u 
branch  of  Coast  Gusrd  Re- 
serve—members  entitled  to  em- 
ployees' comiiemsation  benefits 
for  line-of-duty  injury  or  death. 

Authorizes  appointnieDts  to  thie 
U.  S.  Miliury  Academy  and 
U  S  Naval  Acadsmy  of  sons  of 
veteran.'  who  were  killed  in  ac- 
tion or  died  of  aerviec-connected 
injury  or  disease  Incurred  during 
the  World  War. 

Makes  Public  Law  838,  76th 
Cong.,  regulating  delivery  of 
checks  to  foreign  addresses,  ap- 

Slicable  to  all  incompetent  bene* 
claries  residing  abroad. 

Amends  Pay  Readjustment  Actof 
1942  (Public,  0(17,  77th  Cong.) 
re  computation  of  service. 

TemiHirary  apimintment  ol  com- 
missioned officers  of  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  In  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency;  sec.  2 
grants  veterans'  benefit.<  to 
officers  assigned  to  certain  duty 
with  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments 

Provides  for  naturalization  of  rer- 
tain  alien  veterans  of  the  Vk'otld 
War. 

Waiver  ol  rights  to  retiremoit  of 
(lersons  with  physical  disabil- 
ities, for  apiiointuient  in  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  but 
such  r>ersons  entitled  to  retire- 
ment for  disability  incident  to 
service.  Sec.  2  provides  waived 
disability  considered  as  incident 
to  .service  for  waiver  of  nsurance 
premiums. 

Increases  pay  and  allowances  of 
members  of  Army  Nurse  Corps: 
includes  in  Medical  Department 
of  Army  female  dietitian  and 
physical-therapy  aides;  provides 
veterans'  teneflts  (or  certain 
professional  female  personnel  of 
Armv  Medical  Department. 

Amends  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940  to  pn»erva  the  nationality 
of  naturalised  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-.^merican  War  and 
World  War  and  their  wives, 
minor  children,  and  dependent 
parents. 

Amends  Public  Law  Mi,  77tb 
Cong.,  re  continuation  of  pay 
and  allowances  for  peraoos  miss- 
ing in  action  and  allotments  to 
theu-  dependents  so  as  to  make 
its  provisions  effective  beyond 
12-month  period  and  to  author- 
ize finding  of  death  in  certain 
cases;  this  act  effective  Mar.  7, 
1942. 

78TB  COMO. 

Amends  Veterans  Recnlatkm  No. 
10,  as  amended,  tc  grant  hospi- 
talization, domiciliary  care,  and 
burial  beoeflu  in  certaio  World 
War  II  cues. 

Amends  sec.  301,  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Act,  1924,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  renewal  of  expiring  6- 
year  level-premium  term  poli- 
cies of  those  in  active  military  or 
naval  service  and  certain  otners 
outside  of  continental  United 
SUtes. 

Amen«ls  title  I  of  Public  Law  3, 
73d  Ceog^  M  ar.  3D,  lan.  «ul  the 
VtittVM  BegalatloiM  to  pro- 
vide kn  lehabOitatiaa  of  dis- 
abled WorU  War  U  vvUnns. 

Amends  sec.  «02  (d)  (I)  Of  Natian- 
al  Service  Liie  Insunnoe  Act.  h 
amended,  to  provide  for  graot- 

aof  tnsamiee  witlx>at  modi- 
hiatary  fliatement. 


OcU    26.194: 

Oct    20,1943 
Not.  13, 1942 

Nov.  2S,  1942 

Dec     1.1943 


Dec 

%m3 

Do. 

Dec 

3,1043 

Dec    7, 1942 
Dec.  18,1042 


Dec  22,10«3 


Dec.  24.1043 


D^ 


Mar.  17.  loa 


Mar.  23,  lOO 


Mar.  24.19tt 


Apr.  12.19a 


A1660 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


uffecting  veterans  and  their  dependents 
enacted  on  and  after  Sept.  16, 1940 — Con. 


Laws  affecting  veterans  and  their  dependents 
enacted  on  and  after  Sept.  16, 1940 — Con. 


Laics  affecting  veterans  avd  their  dcpendent$ 
enacted  on  and  after  Sept.  16, 1940— Con. 


74 


101 
110 


114 


144 


IM 


ICo 


M» 


171 


174 


m 


183 


lu 


187 


lf7 


I 


114 


txx 


ta 


ivn  COKQ.'— COOtiDUed 

ProTlda  tor  the  appointEnrnt  of 
(«>inali>  phy^fciam  anil  sunsrons 
in  the  &frdic&l  Carp»  o(  tlie 
Army  and  Navy 

Provides  for  truininr  o:  •  ' 

the  artni'd  forcfs,  f!' 
and    civilian    hospital"'.    I'ann 
■cencirs.   and    war   indtutriis, 
thr"-  ■"-   —  ■■••'   •-    institutioos 

IT  V. 

Toi  , .  ;; J  illty  bene- 
fits for  Army  oftiwr?. 

To  MUhlL-h  a  Women'f  Army 
Corp*  In  the  Army  of  the  U  nited 
SUtis. 

To  atilost  the  pay  status  o!  wnr- 
rant  oflJcers  temponrily  mm- 
misioned  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  t^tates. 

Uniform  adminiftnitive  provi- 
sions in  veterans'  l«w>  pertain 
inK  to  benf'ftts  payaVile  by 
Veterans'  Administration,  drti 
nitioiii",  Increased  rates  for  de- 
pendents; and  etTrriive  dates 

Amends  the  Natiimal  Housing 
Act,  as  aii.endcd,  to  rive  r-rotec- 
tion  to  persons  in  military  serv- 
hx'.  and  their  deiH-nderits,  as  to 
certain  mortcaie*  insured  under 
aec.  203  of  the  act. 

Anienda  see.  II,  Naval  Aviation 
Cadrt  Act  of  1M2.  re  uniform  al- 
lowances fnrensifns  in  Naval  Re- 

♦  serve  and  .second  lieutenants  in 
Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Amends  »e.  12,  Naval  Aviation 
Cadet  Act  of  194-',  to  provide  for 
paynioiits  If  no  bcneflciary  d««- 
fenated. 

Amends  the  Naval  Reserve  Act 
of  1938  90  aa  to  proTide  for  i«y- 
ment  of  a  onifonn  gratuity  to 
certain  officers  recalled  to  act.vc 
duty. 

Amends  the  PerTlcemen's  De- 
pendents Allowance  Act  of  1C43, 
so  as  to  liberalise  family  allow- 
ance.i. 

▲mends  the  act  oi  ^fay  'iJ,  1938, 
U  aniendrtl,  to  authortw  settle- 
ment of  accounts  of  deceased 
officers  and  enlisted  men  o(  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Amends  Naral  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended,  to  mot  to  Woiuen's 
Reserve  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  same  benefits  as  are 
granted  male  members;  amends 
Public  Uw  38. 781  h  Cone.,  pro- 
Tidinc  tor  temale  physicians  and 
suKeeoa  tai  Army  and  Navy  so 
as  to  restrirt  such  |<erwnnel  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  to  shore  duty  in  conti- 
nental United  State.". 

Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1S43: 
Ctrants  same  benefits  as  itranted 
to  members  of  armed  forces  un- 
der catain  conditioas. 

Provides  for  the  Issuance  of  a  flair  to 
the  nearest  relatives  of  certain 

Csons  who  die  in  service  in  the 
d  or  naval  forces  of  the  Uc  ited 
Btatca. 

Aoiaada  tbe  Selective  Train  ins 
and  Service  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended  (mdnction  of  fathers). 

Amends  the  act  pruvidinK  t-u.oLih 
death  itratiiit.v  pay  on  death  of 
offloer  or  enlisted  man  to  widow 
or  persons  desienated,  so  as  to  in- 
clude other  dependents  in  ^er 


CMst  Onard  Auxiliary 
and  Reserve  Act  of  liMl,  provld- 
Init  beceflts  to  SPAR.''  (Wom- 
en's Reserve)  correspondinR  to 
thoae  of  Recular  Coast  Guard. 

Amends  Natiooality  Act  of  1940, 
as  aoModM.  to  provide  that  per- 
sona djefaoborably  disckarfed 
con  vlcted  by  eonrt  martial  as  re- 
sult of  desertion,  restoration  to 
active  dnty  restores  nationaHty 
or  ntiaeiMhip. 

Tbe  Musterlng-Out  PajraMnt  Act 
of  1941 


Apr.  ie,t»43 

Jane  13^1943 

June  39.1943 

July  1, 1943 

July  7. 1943 

July  13,1»13 

Oct.  lilW3 


Pub- 
lic 
Law 


:42 


245 


2CU 


£80 


300 


c03 


Oct.    21.1943  308 


Oct.   23^1913 


Do. 

Oct.  '.6,\^a 

Oct.   28^1943 
Not,    8,1943 


309 


U 


313 


314 


M6 


320 


Nov.  11,1943 
Not.  22, 1943 

Dec.    5, 1913 
Dec.  17,1943 

Dec.  23,1943 
Jan.   2Q,1M4 

Fab.    31,1M4 


359 


391 


MS 


196 


408 


Eubjfct 


iSTH  coXG.— cont;nued 

Increases  the  monthly  rates  of  serv- 
if..  r«n«i/.n  payable  tor  total 
c.  I  vctf  ransof  the  ^\  ar 

»  -■  11  Philippine  Insur- 
rceiioo.'  an<l  China  Pelief  Fx- 
pedition,  and  their  dppen<^erts. 

AmeiKls  the  uct  of  Mnr. 
itraiittni;  pensions  to  '  r 

Indmn  >N  ars  from  1817  i"  i^;-^  io 
increase  the  rates  of  pensicti. 

Amends  i)rovision.s  of  act  authoris- 
ing payment  of  6  months'  death 
frraltiity  to  widow,  child,  or  de- 
pendent relative  of  officers,  en- 
lisfe'l  men.  or  nurses  ol  Navy  or 
^t  - 

An:  I :s  for  physically 

i,\  i.i  1 1  iless  children,  re- 

«  ope  at  the  time  of 

d'  ..:.  .  ..  reran  or  date  of  flliug 
claim,  where  certain  conditions 
existed. 

Amends  pt.  II  o.  Veterans  Reea- 
latinn  No.  1  (a)  re  service  con- 
nection for  Injury  or  disea.«e  in- 
curred before  final  acivptance 
mto  s<Tvice. 

Appropriates  money  lor  emer- 
Kency  maternal  and  infont  care 
for  wives  of  enlisted  men  of 
World  War  II. 

Rernlates  fumi.sh.np  o<  artificial 
limbs  or  appliances  to  retired 
officers  and  enlist,  d  men  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corp?,  or 
Coast  Ousrd  and  to  certain  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  Regular 
Rstabllshment. 

.\uthorizee  Administrator  o  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  furnish  seeinit- 
eye  dom  for  blind  veterans  and 
pay  necessary-  travel  expenses. 

Increases  rates  o  oomp^nsation 
and  pension  to  veterans  'or 
service  connected  dis-ibility,  and 
to  widowi  and  cl.ildren  under 
Public  Law  484  :3d  Conp. 

Increases  the  rate  of  pension  'Mt 
World  War  I  and  11  veterans, 
payable  umler  pt.  III.  Veterans 
Resutatiou  No.  1  (a)  as  amended. 

Provides  for  payment  of  pensions 
and  compensation  to  certain 
persons  who  are  recei vinj!  retired 
pe.v. 

Servicemen's  Readhjstment  .\ct 
of  1!»44:  Provides  Federal  aid  for 
the  readjustment  in  ci\iliaa  life 
of  retaraing  World  War  II  vet- 
erans. 

Authorize  temporary  appoint- 
ment as  ofTicers  In  Army  of 
United  States  mem  hers  of  .^miy 
Norse  Corps,  female  dietet  ie  and 
physical-therapy  personnel  of 
^Ie^lical  Deiiwtment  of  the 
.Ktmy,  and  female  persons  hav- 
ing necessary  qualifications  for 
appointment  in  such  corps,  or 
to  such  positions  in  the  Medical 
Department. 

Gives  honorably  di«chart!e<l  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  and  the 
wives  of  disabled  veterans,  who 
theniselves  are  not  fiimlifiod, 
preference  tii  employrr.ent  where 
Federal  fun<ls  are  ilLsburseil. 

Extends  the  Civilian  Pilot  Train- 
ins  Act  of  1939  (Public  Law  IM, 
7«th  C(m«.)  from  July  1,  1944, 
to  July  1,  iMfi. 

Provides  additional  pay  for  en- 
listevl  men  of  the  infantry  who 
are  awnrded  the  expert  infantry- 
man badjre  or  the  combat  in- 
fantryman badite. 

Provides  for  transportation  to 
their  homes  of  persons  dis- 
chartred  from  the  naval  .^rvice 
because  of  under  ace  at  time  of 
enlistment. 

Amends  Public  Law  49fi,  77th 
Cong.,  as  amended,  and  Public 
Law  848.  77th  Cong.,  as 
amended,  to  provide  more  spe- 
cifically for  pay,  allotments,  and 
adminbtratfoo  pertaloiiie  to  war 
OMualtiee. 


Date 


Mar.    1,1911 

Mar.    3,1941 
Mar.  29, 1941 

Apr.     1,  l'.*ll 

May  11,1911 

May  12.  lUl 
May  23,1944 


Pub- 
lic 
Law 


409 


410 


413 


415 


419 


421 

m 


43<i 


439 


eubjcct 


May  24,191 
May  i7, 1944 

J>o. 

Do. 

June  22.1944 

Do. 


June  27,1944 


June  3(\1944 

Do. 

July     1, 1944 

Do. 


441 


447 


451 


452 


453 


457 


45S 


*iaa 


465 


4<}9 


471 


rsTB  coso.— continued 

Amends  sec.  If,  Pay  Readjurt- 
ni(  nt  \c\  at  1942,  to  provide  ad- 
ditujaal  pay  for  personnel  who 
are  ri'qu iri><l  to  pai t icipate  in  rejr- 
ular  ami  fre<iuent  elider  Oirhts. 

Public  Health  Service  Act,  sec. 
212  (a):  Authorizes  veterans' 
Nf'nellts  for  conirabsioned  ofll- 
cers  of  the  service  detaiWl  for 
duty  with  Army,  Navy  or 
Coast  Guard. 

Extends  provisions  of  Selective 
Tnininii   and    Service    .Kct   of 

1940,  as  amended,  to  tbe  Virfrin 
Islan-Js. 

.\  men 'Is  see.  J 1 4,  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  l'.M«, 
as  8meude<l,  re  taxation  on  per- 
sonal pro|x>rty. 

Provides  etleetive  date  of  awards 
of  death  i)ension  or  c«mi>ersa- 
tion  in  cases  of  mi.ssinjr  persons 
to  authorize  payment  of  benefits 
from  date  of  death  as  reported 
by  Secretary  of  War  or  Secre- 
tary of  Navy. 

.\ mends  further  the  Pay  Read- 
justment Act  of  1942. 

.\llows  erclit  in  connect  ion  with 
certain  homestead  entries  for 
military  or  naval  service  ren- 
dercl  during  Wf)rld  War  II. 

Amends  sec.  22,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  atitboririnR  common 
carriers  to  cranl  reduced  fares  to 
personnel  of  srinetl  forces. 

R«pi:U3  sec.  2,  act  of  May  17,  IW, 
which  provides  for  forfeiture  of 
pay  of  persons  in  military  and 
naval  service  of  United  States 
who  are  absent  from  duty  on 
account  of  venereal  disca."*  doe 
to  mi.scondu?l,  and  amends 
Veterans  Ueculation  ID.  as 
atrh>ndcd,  to  define  line  of  duty 
and  iniscoTidiiet  for  pension  and 
eompen.salion  purixises. 

.Vinends  Naval  Reserve  Act,  1P38, 
as  amended,  and  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary    and    Res«rTC    Act, 

1941,  as  «mende<l,  to  permit 
.service  of  Women's  Jieserve  in 
.\nirrican  aren.  Territories  of 
Hawaii  and  At'iska. 

Amends  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
and  Reserve  Act,  1941,  as 
amended,  re  compensation  for 
physical  injury  or  death  result- 
ing thertfnun  to  temporary 
members  of  Reserve  or  members 
of  Auxiliary. 

.\mcnds  Coast  Onard  Auxiliary 
and  Reserve  Act,  1941,  re  mem- 
bers of  Auxiliary,  use  of  boats, 
aircraft,  and  radio  stations,  etc. 

Liberalizes  certain  provisions  of 
National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Act,  1940,  as  amended. 

Lilxralizes  certain" provisions  of 
National  Service  Life  Ia«urance 
Act,  lim),  as  amended,  re  avia- 
tion cadets  and  students. 

Siiri)lus  ProKrty  Act  of  1944: 
Includes  provision  that  suitable 
preferences  shall  be  afforded 
veterans  in  disposal  of  surplus 
prop«>rty. 

War  Alobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion .Vet  of  1944:  Establishes  Re- 
fraining and  Rccmployuieut 
.\dniinist  ration. 

.\  mends  Veterans  Regulation  1 
(a),  pt.  II.  par.  II,  .subpar.  U\ 
as  auienden,  granting  Increase 
in  pension  for  certain  anatomiod 

kxsses. 

Amends  act  of  June  30,  1906, 
authorizing  settlement  of  ac- 
c-ouuts  of  deceased  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army. 

Inerea-ses  the  service-ctmnected 
disability  rates  of  pension  for 
veterans  of  the  Regular  Estab- 
lishment and  of  wars  prior  to 
World  War  I. 

Grants  pensions  lo  certain  tm- 
remarricd  deiK-adent  widows  of 
Civil  War  veterans  who  were 
married  to  the  veterans  subse- 
quent to  June  26, 1905. 


Date 


July  i,mi 
Do, 

Do. 

July    3,  liHl 
Sept.    7,1011 


Do. 
Sept.  27, 1941 

Da 
Da 


Da 

Sept.  30, 1944 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Oct.     3,r,»ll 

Da 
Dqo.    6,  VA\ 

Dec,     7, 1944 
Do. 

Dec.    8, 1941 
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Laws  affecting  veterans  and  their  dependents 
enacted  on  and  after  Sept.  16, 1940 — Con. 


Laws  affecting  veterans  and  their  dependenU 
enacted  on  and  after  Sept.  16, 1940 — Con. 


Lairs  affecting  veterans  and  their  dependents 
enacted  en  and  after  Sept.  16, 1940 — Con. 


Pub- 
lic 
Law 


473 


483 


493 


Subject 


404 


831 


45 


61 


72 
87 

98 

106 
118 
135 

138 
182 


190 
216 


78TH  CONO.— continued 

Amends  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940  to  extend 
time  from  40  to  90  days  within 
which  appli<-aiion  may  be  made 
for  reemployment. 

Provides  Government  protection 
to  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased World  War  1  and  World 
War  II  veterans;  amends  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  pension. 

Amends  Public  I^w  43.'>,  73d 
Cor»e.,  providing  funds  for  edu- 
cation of  children  domiciled  in 
DLstrict  at  Columbia  whose 
fat  tiers  died  in  World  War  I.  to 
include  children  of  those  who 
have  died  since  as  result  of  serv- 
ice in  that  war  and  those  who 
die  a?  a-sult  of  service  in  World 
War  II. 

Amends  Miisterine-Out  Pavment 
Act  of  1044  (Puhiie  Law  225, 
"Sth  Cong.)  providing  method 
for  payments  on  Ndialf  of  men- 
tally disabled  veterans. 

Relates  to  naturalization  of  per- 
sons not  citizens  who  si-rve 
honorably  in  military  or  naval 
forci's  of  United  Slates  during 
present  war. 

7»TB  COXG. 

Amends  Code  of  Laws  of  District 
of  Columbia  by  adding  new  sec. 
£48a,  and  provides  for  recording 
of  veterans'  discharge  certifi- 
cates without  payment  of  fee. 

Amends  .sec.  2  of  Public  Law  140, 
77th  Cone.,  niakimt  benefits 
apply  to  former  enlisted  men  of 
the  Regular  Army  and  Philip- 
pine Scout.<  who  have  served  20 
years  or  more  and  who  were 
honorably  discharged  for  dis- 
ability incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

Extends  date  of  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act.  1940,  from 
May  15,  1945,  to  May  15,  1946; 
provides  that  inductees  under 
19  years  of  ape  be  given  (i  months 
training  for  combat  duty. 

Provides  for  enli.stments  in  the 
RpKular  Army  during  the  period 
of  the  war. 

Amends  Public  Law  849,  761  h 
Cong.,  October  14,  1940,  by  add- 
ing new  title  to  provide  housing 
of  temporary  nature  to  distress- 
ed families  of  serviwrnen  and 
veterans  with  families. 

Amends  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act, 
Emergency  Farm  Mortpajre  Act 
of  1933.  the  Fe<leral  Farm  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Act,  and  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  (re  loans). 

Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of 
1945:  See.  fios  re  exemption  for 
purp^ises  of  veterans'  laws  and 
regtilations  on  income  restrictions. 

Amends  National  Scrvict^  Life  In- 
surance Act  to  extend  5-year 
level-premium  term  policies  for 
an  a<lditional  3  years. 

Provides  for  a  medal  for  service  in 
the  armed  forces  of  United 
States  or  of  the  Government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  begin- 
ning Dec.  7.  rJ41. 

Amends  sec.  100.  Public  Law  346, 
78th  Cong.,  to  grant  certain  pri- 
orities to  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

Amends  Veterans  Regulation 
1  (a)  pts.  I  and  II,  as  amended, 
to  provide  additional  rates  of 
compensation  or  pension  and 
remedy  inequalit  ies  as  to  specific 
service-incurred  disability  in  ex- 
cess of  total  disability  re  anatom* 
leal  loss  (double  amputation). 

Armed  Forces  Voluntary  Recruit- 
ment Act  of  1945. 

Amends  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  1930,  a.1  amended,  to  pro- 
tect retirement  rights  of  personi 
who  leave  service  to  enter  armtd 
forces  of  United  Statet. 


Date 


Pub- 

Uc 

Lav 


Dec    8,1944 


Dec  14,1944 


Dec.  10,1944 


tas 


128 


229 


Da 


S30 


Dec.  22,1944         241 


Apr.  27,1945 


May    4,1945 


244 


247 


265 


Subject 


May    9,  IMS        268 


June    1, 1945 
June  23,1945 

June  30,1945 

Da 
July     2, 1948 
July     6. 194S 

Da 

Sept.  20,  IMS 


271 


288 


292 


203 


205 


288 


Ml 


800 


Od.    1^1041 


•18 


TiJTH  roNO.— continued 

Provides  that  members  or  former 
memt)ers  of  armed  foroet  wbo 
reenter     civilian    employment 
while  on  terminal  leave,  iball 
be  paid  for  accumulated  or  ac- 
crued k'ave  (officers). 
Provides  for  appointment  of  mid- 
shipmen  and  cadets  of  U.   S. 
Military  and  Naval  Academies, 
from    among   sons   of   persons 
awarded  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor. 
Amends  act  of  June  8,  1026,  as 
amende<l,  increasing  cadet  and 
midshipmen   appointments   to 
40  from  Unite<l  States  at  large, 
selectees  to  be  sons  of  certain 
veterans  who  died   in  line  of 
duty  or  from  service-connected 
cau-ses. 
Amends  Pay  Readjustment  Act 
of  1942  to  inchide  "stepparents" 
under  classes  for  benefits  under 
.sec.  4. 
Provides  that  veterans  may  ob- 
tain copies  of  public  reconls  in 
District  of  Columbia  without 
payment  of  fees,  for  use  in  pre- 
senting claims  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 
Adjusts   pay    and    allowances   of 
members  of  the  Navy   Nurse 
Corps. 
Grants  travel  pay  and  other  allow- 
ances to  certain  soldiers  of  the 
War  with  Spain  and  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection  who  were  dis- 
charged in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Amends  sec.  5,  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act,  May  29,  19.W.  to 
provide  that  leaves  of  absence 
for  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice shall  be  included  in  comput- 
ing length  of  service. 
Amends  titles  I.  II,  III,  and  IV  of 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944,  literalizing  the  provi- 
sions thereof. 
Ext)e<liles admission  to  the  United 
States  of  alien  s[>ouses  and  alien 
minor  children  of  citizen  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  armed 
forces. 
Provides  for  transfer  of  apfiropri- 
ation  for  continuing  the  Navy's 
V-12  program  to  the  end  of  June 
1946. 
-Amends   Public   l^w  849,   7fth 
Cong.,  to  authorize  additional 
appropriation  to  provide  hous- 
ing  for   distressed    families   of 
servicemen,  veterans,  and  their 
families  ($160,000,000). 
Establishes    a     Department    of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 
Amends  s?c.  2  (b).  Public  Law 
880,  76th  Cong.,  to  count  mili- 
tary    services    of    legislative- 
branch  em  ployees  as  con  t  inuous . 
Amends    Public    Law   490,    77th 
Cong,  (and  other  acts)  provid- 
ing for  payment  on  a  commuted 
basis  or  costs  of  transportation 
of  dependents  of  certain  persons 
entitled  to  such. 
First  Supplemental  Surplus  .\p- 
propriation  Rescls-sion  Act,  1946: 
Contains  appropriation  for  the 
Army  of  the  Philippines,  for 
national-service    life    insurance 
and  pension. 
Permits  settlement  of  accounts  of 
deceased  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  and 
of  OBoeased  commisslonea  offi- 
cers of  Public  Health  Service 
without  administration  of  es- 
tates. 
Amends  sec  0,  Boulder  Canyon 
Project   Act,   1928,   to  include 
members  of  armed  forces  during 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  Spa^Mih. 
War,  and  Philippine  lotwr^ 
tion.  In  preference  rights  to  Una 
ud  employment. 


Dat* 


Not.  21, 1048         836 


Not.  24, 1048 


Do. 


Ml 


Do, 
Dec.    3, 1045 

Do. 

Dec    S,  1045 

Dec.  21.1045 

Dec  28,1045 
Do. 

Do. 
Dec.  3L1048 

Jan.     3, 1946 
Feb.  12,1046 

Da 

Feb.  18,1040 
Feb.  2S,10M 


148 


•65 


868 


V2 


875 


876 


879 


883 


885 


Mat.  t,M$ 


m 


«M 


79Ta  coNO.— continued 

Amends  Public  Law  840,  7eth 
Cong.,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  202,  TBtb  Coog.,  to  author- 
ise appcopriatioQ  for  uiOUiooal 
tmiponrfhamtatimtttletdl»- 
tressed  temibes  of  serricemen 
and  for  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies (8410,000,000  in  lieu  of  $160,- 
000.000). 

Makes  additional  appropriation  of 
82.Vl.727.aoo  for  Teterans'  hooa- 
ing  and  related  capensee,  tmder 
title  V,  Public  Law  MO,  78th 
Cong.,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  87,  79th  Cong.,  subject  to 
l>ro  visions  of  Public  Law  338, 
79th  Cong. 

To  facilitate  voting  by  members 
of  the  armed  forces  and  certain 
other-  absent  from  tbe  place  of 
their  residcnoe.  and  to  amend 
Public  I.aw  712,  77th  Cong.,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  277, 
7«th  Cong 

Amends  i>ar.  8of  pt.  VII,  Veterans' 
Kei^ulaKion  1  (a),  as  amended 
(Public  Law  l«,  78th  Cong.),  to 
authorize,  in  lieu  of  $50(1,(100  now 
authorised,  an  appropriation  of 
$1  ,.'500,000  as  a  revoh  iuc  fund  for 
advancements  to  persons  undvr- 
taWine  courses  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation. 

Provides  payment  of  travel  allow- 
anco  and  transportation  and 
transpartAtion  of  dependents 
and  .shipment  of  homebold 
filects,  of  members  of  naval 
fore<>s  who  are  separated  from 
active  service  under  conditions 
other  than  honorable. 

District  of  Columbia  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Enabling  Act  of 
194.'i:  Removes  disability  of 
minority  in  District  of  Colom- 
bia In  connection  with  loans 
under  Public  Law  346,  7»h 
Cong.,  and  makes  other  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  loans  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  tbat 
act. 

Amends  certain  sections  of  Public 
Law  457.  78th  Cong.,  giving  vet- 
erans priority  in  acquiring  sur- 
plus property,  except  transfers 
to  Ooverrunent  ageiKiea. 

Amends  Public  Law  Sn,  77th 
Con^.,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law 009, 77th  Cong.,  and  Public 
I..aw  145,  TSth  Cong.,  "An  act 
to  authorize  black-outs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia";  to 
authorize  Commissioners  of 
District  to  provide  services  to 
veterans  ana  war  workers. 

Extends  tbe  Select  ive  Training  and 
Service  Act,  IMO,  as  amended, 
until  July  1, 1046. 

Provides  for  the  evacuation  and 
return  of  the  remains  of  certain 
persons  who  died  and  are  buried 
outside  the  continental  limits  of 
tho  United  SUtes. 

Authorizes  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  pro- 
vide necessary  utilities  for  veter- 
ans' bousing  furnished  and 
erected  by  the  National  Hous- 
ing Administrator. 

To  expedite  the  avaflability  of 
housing  and  production  and  al- 
locatfon  of  materials  for  housing 
nurposes  for  vetcians  of  World 
War  II  and  by  curbing  excessive 
pricing  of  new  bousing.  Veter- 
ans' Emergency  Housing  Act  of 
1946. 

Authorises  payment  of  additional 
uniform  gratuity  to  BMcrre  offi- 
cers commissioned  thim  the 
status  of  aTittioa  tmieU. 

Amends  sec.  100  of  SerHoemen's 
Readjostment  Act  of  liM4  to  au- 
tborize  AdininiMr»tor  of  Veter- 
ans'Aflkin  to  enter  Into  kaaes  or 
renewals  of  touai  of  pcoperty  far 
periods  not  aoaeding  5  year. 


Mar.  a^  IMS 


Apr.  1X1040 


Apr.  10,1046 


Apr.  24.1040 


Apr.  27,1040 


May    1.10M 


May    8,1040 


May    0.1046 


May  14.1040 
May  16.1940 

May  18,  lOM 
May  Zi,  1040 


Tnne  n.1040 
Jam  HUM* 
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taws  aifecting  veterans  and  their  dependenta 
enacted  on  and  after  Sept.  16. 1940 — Con. 


Pnb- 

lie 

Law 


43S 


440 


454^ 


4n 


471 


*n 


474 


4M 


U4 


fubjcct 


79TH  coso.— eontinned 

Remores  «i<tin?  limitation  on 
number  of  as«ocwte  id*^!!!^?^  o( 
the  Board  o(  Viterens'  Appcwls 
in  the  Vfterans'  A<lmin»trati«>n. 

Amends  sec.  1,  Public  I-«w  434. 
7»th  Conlf.,  to  provide  that 
World  War  II  vetprans  shall  not 
be  dBQUalir>e<l  from  niakinK 
bomest«a<l  entries  or  from  otlicr 
benefits  of  the  art  by  reason  of 
not  having  reached  the  age  of 
21  yean. 

Modifies  the  time  limitations  cov- 
eraiug  the  award  of  ctTiain  niiii- 
tary  and  naval  decorations  for 
acts  perfonned  during  World 
War  II. 

"Republic  of  the  Philippines  M  ili- 
Ury  Assistance  Act. '  1'rovi.lcs 
military  a"sytflnee  to  the  Ke- 
puhliC  of  the  rbilippir.es  in  n- 
tabli.^bine  and  aiaintauiinR  na- 
tional security  and  to  form  a 
Uiiiis  (or  i«rt;cipation  by  that 
Qovernment  in  such  defensive 
military  operations  as  the  future 
may  require 

Governs  the  rIT<>etive  date*  of  rat- 
ings and  award*  uf"'.<»r  the  \'et- 
rrmns'  Administn\tion  revirwl 
acbedolc  for  rating  dLsatilities, 
1M&. 

MftkoB  I  f"''  faeihtrttinR 

the  ad:  tto  the  Initcfl 

States  of  tt.c  alien  flnnc>'e«  or 
naaefn  of  treml*rsof  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Inited  States. 

Reenacts  all  provisioDS  of  the  Fe- 
lective  Ferviee  rod  Trsining 
Art  of  lt*[>,  as  an:ende<l.  except 
certain  provisions  which  ere 
ameniie<l  or  rei;ealed. 

Amends  the  Pay  Readlustirent 
Act  of  I94.',  as  amended,  so  as  to 
provide  an  lncrea.«e  in  pmy  for 
personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine   Tori*,   Coast   (Juard. 


Data 


June  22,1948 
June  A1M6 


ai 
Pr 
i> 
II 
o' 
»i 
deal II  stKt 


1 1         <   I  W  >4 


1.  fie   Purvey, 

■  rvier. 

ws  admin- 

riins'    .\d- 

V  leneflts, 

,y.  for 

iy  or 


MMl 


^ion." 

AKhwtan'thv  V  ::-  ator  of 
Yetei«aa'  AOiun  to  fwniw 
miuB  a  reiniban(«K«ai 
WOii  Woeats  »rr)N«, 
pmi^MM  to  diwkwflwt  I 
Kt<  «I  t)«««  wtltury  w  iMkXAl 

W^tXtiW''  l^l4Mlt 

H  t^t  w«e»»l  )<«*f(  fund  Nr  tW 


June  M.19M 


Do. 


Jure  27,1945 


June  :9, 194C 


L'o. 


Lo. 


July     t,  1»4<> 


July  11.  IMO 


H.R.72I3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

OF  CONNBCTICVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  Jxdy  31.  1946 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  append 
a  brief  statement  concerning  H.  R.  7213, 
Introduced  by  me. 

This  bill  will  permit  a  number  of  dis- 
placed p«sons  equal  to  the  total  number 
of  tinused  Immigration  quotas  for  all  na- 
tionalities for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1946,  under  the  Immigration  Act  of 


1924    as  amended,  to  enter  the  United  As  far  as  is  possible  displaced  persons 

States  prior  to  July  1.  1947,  without  re-  should  and  are  being  returned  to  their 

gard  to  nationality.    They  would  enter  original  homes.    But  there  will  still  be 

under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  left  many  who  have  no  place  to  which 

the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  to  return.    From  knowledge  of  my  own 

Naturalization,  with  the  approval  of  the  district  I  realize  that  many  Americans 

Attorney  General,  or  insofar  as  they  re-  of  Polish.  Greek,  and  Italian  ancestry, 

late  to  the  administration  of  consular  to  name  just  the  more  numerous  groups 

officers,  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  in  my  own  district,  have  relatives  among 

The  unused  quotas  cover  some  108.525  the  displaced  persons.    They  are  anx- 

persons  as  foUows:  lous   to    bring    these    relatives    to    the 

United   States.     Under  our  quotas   we 
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Our  coimtry  has  been  a  haven  for  the 
oppressed  since  its  beginning.  Our 
founding  ancestors  came  here  because 
they  t)elieved  in  freedom  and  were  will- 
ing to  risk  the  unknown  to  win  freedom 
of  thought,  of  action,  and  of  worship. 
Today  the  United  Slates  is  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  country  in  the  world. 
When  I  say  that.  I  say  it  very  humbly, 
because  it  means  that  we  must  live  up 
to  all  the  responslblUUes  which  wealth 
and  power  impose. 

We  have  fousht  and  won  the  mo&t 
devii.Ntatint  war  in  history.  We  foui;ht 
U,  author  Rlory  but  th4t  we  mtshi  c\u)« 
tinue  lo  Mw  In  a  world  whei"t>  drmiKraoy, 
our  way  of  )tf«,  couM  and  would  b« 
mninialneii 

Throunh  no  fault  of  thetr  own,  but 
IMOAOSO  of  N<ui  bnitAlity  und  lerivriMU. 
Ihut  arc  thousands  uptM\  thou.v^nds 
of  disptlaced  persotis  In  Kxiropc:  men, 
women,  and  children  torn  from  their 
homos;  their  homes  only  too  often  a  pile 
of  rubble  In  a  waste  of  fields  where  once 
there  was  a  village.  Many,  tragically 
many,  of  these  people  have  no  family 
left,  nowhere  to  go.  no  ties  to  which 
then  can  cling  while  rebuilding  their 
brc^en  lives. 

We  hear,  and  quite  properly  hear,  a 
great  deal  about  the  displaced  Jewish 
people.  We  are  asking,  and  quite  prop- 
erly asking,  that  100,000  of  them  be 
given  entry  to  Palestine.  But  we  must 
remember  the  many  others,  the  Poles, 
the  Hungarians,  the  displaced  people 
from  all  the  countries  between  Germany 
and  Russia,  the  Greeks  who  have  been 
starved  and  mistreated.  I  need  not 
enumerate  each  group. 


would  normally  have  received  over  100,- 

ruu.«ed  OCO  more  immigrants  than  we  did  in  fis- 

cal  1945-46.     Surely  we  can  afford  to 

-5  permit  this  same  number  of  displaced 

433  persons  to  come  to  our  country  to  work 

*^,  and  live.    Our  consular  officers  are  ex- 

1.354  perienced  in  the  granting  of  visas.    We 

,.2<'>  can  be  confident  that  they  will  grant 

"^  entry  only  to  individuals  who  will  give 

327  as  well  as  gain  from  life  In  America. 

3,Vj^  Not  only  would  such  action  save  un- 

52!  775  told  human  suffering.    It  will   be  one 

--•-„-  more  step  toward  solving  the  problems  of 

it;.9:u  settling  Europe,  and  of  lessening  the  ne- 

1,688  cessity  for  large  forces  of  occupation.    It 

"„V)  will  be  proof  to  the  world  that  we  are 

112  more  than  willing  to  pay  th?  necessary 

^  price  of  peace,  the  price  of  tolerance,  of 

?.4.'a  humanitarian    understanding,    and    of 

}'^J^  realistic  use  of  our  riches  to  the  end  of 

'....  world-wide  freedom,  justice,-  and  peace. 

ioo  ___^.^^^____ 

2.'W« 

j-  i^^ .     German  Press  Is  Not  Free,  Bellamy  Says 

Tsa  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  194S 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing  is  the  fourteenth  in  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Paul  Bellaniy.  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  This  series 
is  calh^  A  Tiip  Through  Hell,  and  de- 
picts Mr.  Bellamy's  lmpres5ions  of  Eu- 
i^>pe  as  u  appeared  early  in  the  sprios  of 
tl  e  yearj 

i^ixv*  »y  wtxmx  to  Am«Hca  1  )»*w  brru 
Mkest  by  m  Many  ««  to  Um  (»«w»t  «t«tvM  vM 
th»  CN>nMaa  i|^r«««  thAt  l  «m  v««\tmiU||  to 
^■r»t»'  *n  KMlt'W  nu  th»  »ul>)«ct. 

l\>Mtihiy  I  «m  (toitxa  »o  bce«UM  ail  »««"*• 
tMkp«ri))«n  t)rUew  th«i  nt\  h«n\wt  How  or  in- 
{ormntion  to  the  ptntple  cf  »  country  U  a 
prvi-cqul8tt«  to  th«  democratic  way  ot  Ulc. 

It  is  A  welNknown  fact  th«r«  m^u  no  fr«e 
press  (n  Germany  under  Hitler  nnd  Uint  h«, 
like  all  other  tyrants  on  their  way  up  to 
power,  moved  In  on  the  free  press  early  In 
,hls  operations,  l)ecausc  he  knev/  that  he  could 
not  succeed  In  his  design  to  set  up  an  abso- 
lutist state  If  there  were  a  free  press.  This 
has  t>een  the  invariable  pattern  of  the  road 
to  despotism. 

But  one  would  be  less  than  frank  If  he  did 
not  hasten  to  add  that  there  Is  no  free  press 
In  Germany  now.  In  the  sense  that  a  Ger- 
man editor  can  say  what  be  pleases,  as  an 
American   editor  can. 

And  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  until 
the  active  elements  of  nazlsm  Jiave  been 
completely  liquidated  from  the  German 
scene  and  the  danger  of  that  country's  Jail- 
ing back  Into  such  a  foul  philosophy  has 
been  eliminated. 

Some  of  the  members  of  our  party  ex- 
pressed regret  over  this  fact  and  bad  to  be 
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reminded  that  we  had  Just  won  a  war  against 
a  relentless,  resourceful,  cunning,  and  cruel 
foe. 

HEIGHT  OF  rOLLT 

One  of  these  fine  Americans,  acting  on  the 
generous  Impulse  which  we  all  feel,  asked 
how  on  earth  we  could  expect  to  Inculcate 
principles  of  democracy  In  a  defeated  nation 
when  we.  by  our  own  acts,  denied  them  some 
of  the  fundamental  trappings  of  democracy, 
such  as  the  free  press  and  free  elections.  But 
the  answer  given  was  the  one  I  have  Indl- 
cated  above,  that  they  are  not  ready  for  It 
yet  and  that  It  would  certainly  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  the  American  conquerors  to  per- 
mit a  Nazl-controiled  press  to  rise  in  Ger- 
many and  become  a  rallying  point  of  a  great 
Nazi  rebellion. 

Similarly,  in  the  matter  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment set  up  in  Germany.  The  original 
burgomasters  and  oberburgomasters.  the 
original  ministers  president,  the  officers  of 
the  Laenderrat  Cabinet,  were  all  picked  by 
the  victor.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  the  American  who  labored 
so  hard  to  reconstitute  civil  government  that 
a  large  percentage  (I  believe  the  figure  Is 
over  80  percent  of  the  burgomasters  chosen 
by  the  American  commanders  were  re-elected 
by  their  fellow  Germans  in  the  first  free 
elections  held  since  Hitler  assumed  power). 

And  yet  the  elections  are  not  really  free, 
and  can  never  be  free  while  the  army  of  a 
foreign  power  Is  present  In  Germany. 

Xn*PLEASANT  BUSINESS 

We  may  as  well  admit  all  this.  It  Is  part 
of  the  unpleasant  business  of  ruling  con- 
quered countries.  But  we  have  either  got 
to  go  through  with  It  and  put  our  squeamlsh- 
ness  to  one  side  or  allow  someone  else  to  do 
It  who  will  not  be  squeamish  at  all. 

In  American-occupied  Germany  there  are 
at  present  32  licensed  dally  newspapers,  that 
Is,  licensed  by  the  American  commanders, 
with  a  total  dally  circulation  of  4,131,814. 
They  are  divided  among  papers  in  Bavaria, 
having  a  circulation  of  1,793.086;  In  Greater 
Hesse,  of  940.760:  In  Wurtenberg-Baden,  of 
844  975:  in  Berlin,  400.000.  and  In  Bremen, 
152.933. 

The  towns  which  now  have  licensed  dally 
newspapers  are  as  follows:  Aschaffenburg.  2: 
Augsburg.  2:  Bamberg.  3;  Bayreuth.  1;  Co- 
burg.  2:  Garmlsh-Partenklrchen.  1;  Hof,  2: 
Ingolstadt.  1;  Kempten.  2:  Landshut.  2; 
Munich.  3:  Nuernberg.  1:  Passau.  1:  Resens- 
burf.  1;  Rosenheim.  2;  Wuer»burg.  2;  Darm- 
•t«dt.  8:  Frankfort.  S;  Pulda.  1:  QI«M»n.  S: 
K««*).  S:  Marburt.  2;  WetOftr.  r.  W)Mb«d»n, 
8;  Heidrlberf .  3;  MfUbroi\n.  2:  Karl«ruh«,  8; 
6tutt)i!,^rt.  3:  mm,  3:  BN-Un.  4:  Bremen,  1. 

TiM  bwt  atatemtnt  oi\  th»  alais  ot  th« 
Amwlcan  mUitary  lorvrnrntnt  tu  handUi^ 
tlM  pNM  |m>t\)»m  tn  Oerm«ny  ta  to  t>*  foxtud 
tn  a  ifM<K^h  mittle  on  April  U  by  Brif .  Oen. 
RobMt  A.  MrCUir».  tltr*ctor  of  tha  Intortna- 
tlon  ciMitMl  oflice  of  the  military  govrrnment 
In  Germany  m  connection  with  the  gr«nt> 
Ing  ot  p  license  to  one  ot  tht  33  licensed 
newspapers  In  the  American  tone,  namely, 
the  Frankfurter  Neue  Presse. 

EMCOtTRACKMKNT  OmCREO 

"Freedom  of  speech  and  a  free  press  are 
things  which  Germans  have  not  had  In 
their  recent  history;  they  do  not  have  them 
now,  and  they  will  not  have  them  in  a  com- 
plete sense  In  the  Immediate  fut\ire,"  he 
said.  "But  they  will  be  given  means  and 
encouragement  to  develop  them.  For  ex- 
ample, bodies  of  German  experts  are  even- 
tually to  be  set  up,  to  act  Independently  of 
German  governmental  agencies,  to  assume 
the  administration  of  licensing  and  other 
operational  matters  in  the  field  of  Informa- 
tion control  BO  long  as  such  licensing  is 
necessary. 

"But  military  government  directives  will 
continue  to  define  policies  and  military  gov- 
ernment authority  will  continue  to  enforce 
them.    Furthermore,  at  military  government 


direction,  the  drafting  of  a  law.  based  on 
a  reinforced  version  of  article  118  of  the 
Weimar  constitution,  guaranteeing  a  funda- 
mental freedom  of  expression,  but  outlawing 
libelous  material,  is  being  undertaken  In 
the  Laenderrat.  This  Is  all  in  accordance 
with  the  Potsdam  agreement. 

"We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Ger- 
man information  services  will  be  completely 
free  of  administrative  controls  and  will  be 
subject  only  to  general  provisions  of  de- 
nazification and  to  such  laws  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  expression  as  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned." 

NO    SUBSIDY    WANTID 

"Democratic  methods  of  thought  and  the 
American  Journalistic  standard  of  factual, 
honest  reporting,  with  a  complete  divorce- 
ment of  news  from  editorial  opinion,  are 
among  the  things  we  want  to  see  In  the  new 
German  press.  But  there  are  some  things, 
too,  which  we  do  net  want  to  see  Obviously, 
they  are  headed  by  the  Ideas  to  which  we  are 
inflexibly  opposed  and  against  which  we 
fought  and  won  the  greatest  war  In  history: 
nazism.  racism,  militarism,  and  the  t>ellef 
that  the  Individual  Is  nothing  and  the  state 
is  eveiythlng.  But  there  are  other  things 
which  we  also  do  not  want  to  see.  We  do  not 
want  a  subsidizea  or  controlled  press  in  any 
form,  certainly  not  by  government,  but  also 
not  by  possible  pressure  groups,  whether  po- 
litical parties.  Industry,  or  church.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  German  press  politically  intel- 
ligent and  politically  outspoken  and  co- 
herent, but  we  do  not  want  German  news- 
papers subsidized.  For  there  It  loses  its  free- 
dom at  the  very  t}eginnlng.  In  such  cases 
(and  at  present  these  cases  are  in  the  major- 
ity) where  there  Is  only  one  newspaper  in 
a  community,  we  believe  that  it  should  make 
its  space  available  to  all  parties:  In  fact,  no 
newspaper  can  call  its  news  columns  honest 
and  unbiased  unless  they  report  conflicting 
phases  of  political  opinions  and  action. 

"I  must  also  state  my  strong  belief  that 
there  Is  no  space  In  the  German  press  of  to- 
day for  name  calling  and  mud  slinging.  That 
Is  not  only  because  of  physical  limitation — 
four-  and  six-page  newspapers  need  every 
column  Inch  for  the  reporting  of  the  news 
ot  their  communities,  of  Germany,  and  the 
world — but  It  is  also  a  moral  fact:  a  fact 
based  on  principle  The  power  and  prvcUja 
ot  the  new  0«rm«n  pr««s  ■mill  suffer  btary 
dM&ai*  U  tb*  tactics  ot  yellow  ^ournalUm 
are  in  any  way  artopiad. 

a  vmuKtMm  or  ura 

**I  hava  MM  tba%  new«papeni  oufht  to  ve* 
port  accuiaMy  Um>  iia«a  ot  their  eommuni- 
tl••^  Thty  Sftuit  do  more  than  that;  tbey 
ahould  r«>aeet  ttxe  Ute  and  the  mwli  ot  their 
communuiM.  They  ahouM  ba  a  Itvlag,  4tir» 
lixf  tore*  working  tor  the  eoctAl  |0«1.  T^ 
awmiw  laaAM^yp  ta  etvte  affaire,  to  point 
out  evtii,  lo  balp  raooMtmcuob,  to  encour- 
age people  to  Improve  themeelvea  and  their 
rommunltloe;  those  are  dutlea  of  •  troe  press, 
whose  editors  must  regtu^  themaatvet  both 
as  leaders  and  as  servants  ot  the  people. 

"The  thing  with  which  we  are  most  con- 
cerned now  is  the  beginnings — we  want  the 
seed  to  be  planted  and  to  develop.  We  want 
to  see  German  editors  and  publishers  use 
real  Journalistic  Initiative  and  enterprise — 
the  Inquiring  and  critical  mind  is  the  hall- 
mark of  all  great  editors  and  reporters.  We 
do  not  want  blind  acceptance  of  stirface 
facts;  they  should  be  dug  into  and  examined 
so  that  in  the  end  the  essential  truth  is  pro- 
duced. For  example,  simply  because  an  item 
comes  from  DANA,  the  official  news  agency. 
It  need  r.ot  be  treated  as  the  gospel.  Incontro- 
vertible truth;  it  should  be  questioned,  criti- 
cally examined.  That  1«  the  very  spirit  of 
good  Jotimallsm. 

"In  America,  the  free  press  is  a  sacred  trtist 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  a  free  newspaper 
Is  A  sacred  trust  of  its  publisher.  Its  editors. 


Its  reporters.  In  grantinf  a  Ilceaae  to  the 
Frankfurter  Neue  Presse  I  am  passing  tbU 
trust  on  to  you  and  I  regard  the  act  very 
much  In  the  light  of  a  symbolic  passing  on 
of  the  torch  of  democracy.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  Germans  here  and  elsewhere  will 
use  this  trust  Intelligently  and  with  a  solemn 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  as  a  means  ot 
liberating  their  minds  from  the  Ideas  which 
for  so  many  years  have  dominated  and  op- 
pressed them." 

IN  NO  MAN'S  LAND 

Certainly  no  American  can  cavil  at  this 
statement  of  objectives.  The  American 
commanders  make  a  strong  point  of  the  fact 
that  there  Is  no  censorship  prior  to  publica- 
tion in  the  German  presa,  but  that  the  ut- 
terances of  the  German  newspapers  are  care- 
fully scrutinized  and  the  offenders  promptly 
brought  to  book. 

No,  this  is  not  a  free  press.  It  Is  a  press  In 
the  no  man's  land  between  the  at>solutely 
controlled  press  under  absolutism  and  the 
free  press  in  democracy.  Whether  It  ever 
progresses  beyond  this  no  man's  land  will 
depend  on  the  Germans  themselves.  That 
Is,  always  provided  America  stands  by  her 
word  and  remains  in  Europe  to  see  the  Job 
through. 

The  Office  of  Information  Control  also 
handles  periodicals,  books,  and  the  radio. 

In  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  the 
occupation  to  date,  the  radio  has  been  re- 
habilitated to  the  extent  that  almost  com- 
plete broadcast  coverage  has  been  effected 
for  the  United  States  zone.  Our  forces  found 
studios  destroyed  and  transmitters  blown  up, 
and  under  these  conditions  rebuilt  the  sta- 
tions and  operated  them. 

At  present,  the  radio  in  the  American  zone 
of  Germany  is  strictly  controlled  by  Ameri- 
cans. It  has  not  been  thought  wise  as  yet 
to  entrust  any  German  or  group  of  Germans 
with  the  complete  management  ot  a  radio 
station  and  access  to  the  air. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  all  Germans  specially 
qualified  for  radio  were  automatically  dis- 
qualified t>ecause  of  an  active  |>art  In  the  Nazi 
Party.  Germans  who  operated  under  the 
Naais  and  who  were  forced  out  for  political 
reasons  wUl  have  to  t>e  given  almost  as  much 
training  as  novices.  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
technlcaUy  qxialifled  radio  executives,  writers, 
producers,  and  technicians  can  be  fuUy 
trained  In  the  short  period  ot  a  year  or  two. 
And  It  Is  equally  inconceivable  that  theae 
•ame  Qermans  can  be  fully  T«e<hMatad  ami 
cleaned  of  Naat  doctriuee  In  leaa  than  a  aeora 
otyeara. 

r«M,  periodical*,  radio,  and  notion 
irtUeii  are  also  under  the  oontiol 
of  the  pywitMi  «C  tifnnaaitnii.  are  all  part 
ot  the  ttMNl  pNM«a  «t  fwitiDatlon,  It 
la  one  ot  the  imM  oMMNlliit  M  vatt  aa  ona 
ot  the  tougheal  parta  «(  aw  joH  te  OWMiny. 


CkJM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuroKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Saturday  July  27.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  a  radio 
broadcast  by  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  made  on  Stin- 
day,  July  28. 1946.  Mr.  Welles  has  clearly 
stated  the  facts  as  I  believe  them  to  be  In 
China  today. 

The  news  from  China  this  week  is  exceed- 
ingly  grave.    Reports   are   coming  in  that 


V 

* 


tiontnties  lor  the  nscal  year  cnmng  june 
30.  1946.  under  the  Immigratioa  Act  of 


Biarvea    ana    iiuMif»icu. 
enumerate  each  group. 


X    ucru    UU6  Some  of  the  members  of  our  party  ex- 

pressed regret  over  this  fact  and  bad  to  be 


them.    Furthermore,  at  military  government 
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Ingly   grave.    Reports   are   coming   in   that 
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major  hostilities  have  broken  out  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Yangtse  River  between 
the  armlFS  of  the  Central  Government  and 
the  Communist  forces.  Some  of  these 
clashes  have  even  taken  place  in  the  nelgh- 
bcvbood  of  Shanghai  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  Nanking,  the  capital  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. The  effect  which  this  develop- 
ment may  have  upon  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people  could  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated in   its   potential  significance. 

For  four  generations  China  has  been  the 
scene  of  a  continuing  struggle  between  tbe 
major  powers  for  political  and  economic 
predominance. 

Throughout  this  long  history  of  tbe  exploi- 
tation and  domination  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple tbe  United  States  has  stood  out  as  the 
one  major  power  which  consistently  upheld 
tbe  principle  of  the  open  door  and  consist- 
ently maintained  that  tbe  independence  and 
Integrity  of  tbe  Chinese  people  must  be 
preserved. 

Any  civil  war  In  China,  particularly  under 
present  world  conditions.  Inevitably  offers 
the  opportimlty  to  one  major  power  or  an- 
other to  seek  through  such  a  conflict  the 
means  of  establishing  Its  own  predominant 
Influence  within  China,  and  to  obtain  a 
strangle  hold  over  the  political  and  economic 
life  of  the  Chinese  people. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  President 
RooseveU  throughout  his  term  of  office,  fore- 
seeing that  China  would  prob.<ibly  be  dis- 
rupted by  contending  factions  after  tbe  de- 
feat of  Japan,  persistently  pursued  a  policy 
Intended,  through  the  exercise  of  friendly 
American  assistance,  to  promote  Chinese 
unity  and  to  help  the  Chinese  people  during 
tbe  transition  period  after  the  war  to  get 
firmly  upon  their  own  feet  and  be  afforded 
the  chance,  without  outside  interference,  to 
establish  a  unlfled  and  representative  na- 
tional government. 

As  we  all  know,  the  civil  war  which  now 
Impends  In  China  Is  not  like  those  which 
have  so  often  disrupted  China  In  the  past. 
This  is  not  a  civil  war  brought  about  by 
Chinese  war  lords  In  control  of  provinces 
and  fighting  between  themselves  in  order 
to  extend  their  regional  supremacy.  This  Is 
tbe  result  of  two  conflicting  political  forces 
which  have  sought  for  control  fur  nearly 
20  years.  China's  greatest  modern  states- 
man, tbe  progressive  and  revolutionary 
leader.  Or.  Sun  Yat-sen,  succeeded  In  estab- 
lishing the  control  over  China  of  tbe  re- 
publican government  created  by  the 
Kuomlntang  Party.  After  bis  death,  tbe 
leadership  of  the  party  was  assumed  by 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  who  today 
ts  at  the  head  of  the  Central  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment which  we  and  all  of  the  other 
major  powers  have  recognized  as  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  China. 

In  1927  the  Kuomintang  Party  split,  and 
tbe  leaders  of  the  Communist  faction,  after 
first  establishing  themselves  in  southeast 
_Chlna.  gradually,  and  with  an  ever  Increas- 
ing military  force,  marched  up  through 
central  China  until  they  eventually  en- 
trenched themselves  In  northwestern  China 
In  the  Province  of  Yenan.  There,  under  the 
leadership  of  three  exceptionally  able  men, 
they  have  continued  to  consolidate  their 
poeition.  Within  the  area  under  their  con- 
trol they  have  carried  out  a  farslghted  and 
practical  program  of  Industrialization,  of 
•Srarian  reform,  and  of  many  other  meas- 
ures which  have  given  relief  and  great 
practical  benefits  to  the  peasant  classes  of 
China  whose  condition  in  the  past  has  been 
•o  desperate.  The  outstanding  leader  of 
the  Communists.  Mao  Tse-tung,  refused 
during  the  years  of  tbe  Japanese  invasion  to 
permit  any  open  outbreak  between  his 
armies  and  thoee  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  the 
gnmnd  that  "Chlneae  should  not  fight 
Chinese"  until  the  Japanese  invaders  had 
been  thrown  out  of  the  country. 


During  the  months  which  passed  after  the 
defeat  of  Japan  many  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  by  the  American  representatives 
in  China  to  bring  about  some  understanding 
between  the  Communists  and  the  Central 
Government.  These  efforts  were  wholly  un- 
successful until  at  the  beginning  of  1946 
President  Truman  wisely  and  courageously 
issued  a  public  statement  urging  the  Com- 
munist leaders  of  China  to  agree  to  place 
their  armed  forces  under  the  control  of  a 
unlfled  Chinese  Government  and  simultane- 
ously urging  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  bring  about 
the  end  of  a  one-party  rule  in  China,  and  to 
set  up  a  truly  unlfle<}  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  which  all  Chinese  political  parties 
would  have  legitimate  representation.  At 
the  same  time  the  President  sent  to  China 
as  his  special  ambassador  General  Marshall, 
and  we  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  patient 
and  persistent  efforts  which  General  Marshall 
has  made  as  mediator,  and  which  at  the  out- 
set seemed  to  be  destined  to  be  successful 
in  bringing  about  a  lasting  truce  between  the 
Central  Government  and  the  Communists, 
and  in  furthering  the  establishment  of  that 
unified  Chinese  Government  which  both 
Chiang  Kai-shek  ttnd  the  Communist  leaders 
had  officially  stated  they  would  join  In  sup- 
porting. 

The  Yalu^  agreements,  through  which  an 
understanding  was  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other,  as 
to  tbe  nature  of  the  far  eastern  peace  settle- 
ments once  the  victory  over  Japan  bad  been 
gained,  brought  about  as  a  consequence  a 
treaty  signed  at  Moscow  between  the  Chinese 
Central  Government  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
By  that  treaty  China  agreed  to  the  settle- 
ments which  Russia  desired  affecting  Man- 
churia and  Outer  Mongolia  and  in  return  re- 
ceived the  assurance  that  the  Soviet  Union 
officially  recognized  the  national  government 
headed  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  the  one  gov- 
ernment of  a  unified  and  centralized  China. 
By  this  pact  the  Soviet  Union  made  It  clear 
that  it  wotild  join  with  the  United  SUtes  In 
supporting  the  regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  that  there  should  thereby  be  no  longer 
any  legitimate  grounds  for  the  suspicion  that 
Russian  help  would  be  given  to  tbe  Chinese 
Communists  against  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  hope  seemed  bright  that  the  way 
was  opened  by  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could  cooperate  and 
refrain  from  any  action  within  China  which 
would  tend  to  foment,  rather  than  dis- 
courage, civil  war,  with  all  of  its  attendant 
tragedy  for  the  Chinese  people,  and  with  all 
of  Its  risks  of  an  even  greater  clash  between 
the  major  powers. 

Unfortunately,  matters  have  not  turned 
out  that  way.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  many  of  the  more  reactionary  elements 
behind  Chiang  Kai-shek  have  made  every 
effort  to  block  tbe  attempt  of  General  Mar- 
shall to  bring  about  a  lasting  truce  and  to 
find  the  means  of  hastening  the  creation  of 
that  unified  democratic  government  In  China 
which  alone  can  permanently  avert  civil  war. 
But  there  have  also  unfortunately  been  many 
signs  that  as  a  result  of  Increasing  tension 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  questions  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ers have  been  advised  by  Moscow  to  refuse  to 
agree  to  equitable  and  constructive  solu- 
tions of  their  disputes  with  the  Chinese  Cen- 
tral Government.  And  what  baa  been  even 
more  evident  perhaps  has  been  tbe  impedi- 
ment to  China's  internal  peace  arising  from 
the  continued  presence  within  China  of  large 
bodies  of  foreign  troops. 

A  very  great  wave  of  popular  Indignation 
swept  China  when  the  Russian  armies  re- 
fused to  evacuate  Manchuria  upon  the  date 
agreed  upon  for  their  removal.  The  Chinese 
people,  who  have  stiffered  for  so  many  years 
aggression  and  spoliation  from  other  atronger 


powers,  are  very  naturally  prone  to  respond 
to  antlforeign  propaganda.  Today  that  agi- 
tation is  being  directed  against  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  during  the  war  against 
Japan  necessarily  provided  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment of  Chiang  Kai-shek  with  vast  quan- 
tities of  war  materiel.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  also  received  military  supplies 
from  Russian  sources,  a  large  part  of  which 
consists  of  the  military  equipment  surren- 
dered by  the  Japanese  armies  after  their  de- 
feat. But  more  than  that,  the  United  Slates 
agreed  last  summer,  after  the  victory  over 
Jspan,  to  station  American  armies  in  China 
so  that  thesa  might  help  the  armies  of  the 
Central  Government  to  disarm  and  evatuate 
the  Japanese  forces.  These  American  troops 
are  still  in  China.  And,  while  I  believe  there 
is  not  the  slightest  justification  for  the 
charge  that  their  actions  respond  to  any 
considered  policy  of  our  own  Government, 
the  steps  taken  by  some  of  our  officers  have 
afforded  a  pretext  for  the  claim  made  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  that  American  forces 
have  been  used  to  strengthen  the  Central 
Government  and  to  weaken  the  position  of 
the  Communists. 

The  Issue  came  to  a  head  with  the  broad- 
cast made  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Communist 
leader,  Mao  Tse-tung,  when  he  publicly 
charged  that  the  Americans  were  openly  help- 
ing the  Central  Government  against  the 
Communists  and  demanded  the  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  from  Chinese  soil.  Tlie 
reaction  to  this  broadcast  was  immediate.  It 
has  marked  the  beginning  of  a  wave  cf  popu- 
lar feeling  against  the  United  States.  This 
broadcast  has  now  been  followed  up  by  a  very 
significant  statement  issued  to  the  press  a 
few  days  ago  by  the  widow  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  who  herself  is  the  sister  of  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  China,  Dr.  T.  V.  Soong.  Madame 
Sun  Yat-sen's  statement,  as  her  very  rare 
public  statements  usually  do,  went  right  to 
the  point.  She  charged  that  reactionaries 
were  deliberately  fomenting  civil  war  in 
China  In  order  to  bring  about  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  She  declared, 
with  oriental  eloquence,  that  "the  first  fleime 
of  a  world  conflagration  is  burning  Jn  our  land 
and  it  must  be  quenched  lest  the  fire  destroy 
the  world."  She  demanded,  as  the  one  means 
of  preventing  such  an  outcome,  as  the  Com- 
munist leader  Mao  Tse-tung  had  already  de- 
manded, that  the  United  States  Immediately 
withdraw  its  troops  from  China  and  refrain 
from  supplying  any  further  military  supplies 
to  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

No  name  is  more  revered  in  China  than 
that  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  This  statement  of 
his  widow  has  necessarily  had  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  masses  of  the  Chinese  people. 

By  coincidence,  as  these  reports  of  the  out- 
break of  civil  war  in  China  were  published,  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  American  press  cor- 
respondent now  In  China  written  some  weeks 
before.  In  that  letter  he  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  the  continuation  of  American 
military  assistance  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment had  worsened  the  chances  for  a  true 
political  settlement  between  the  Chinese  fac- 
tions of  their  own  problems,  and  had  greatly 
Increased  the  probability  that  an  armed 
clash  would  take  place.  As  he  phrased  it,  "I 
don't  see  how  we  can  expect  two  unequal 
boxers  to  negotiate  peacefully  if  we,  the 
United  States,  behind  their  backs  are  filling 
the  gloves  cf  one  with  lead  slugs." 

The  dilemma  with  which  the  United  States 
Is  now  confronted  is  almost  Insoluble.  It 
is  not  made  any  the  easier  cf  solution  by  the 
virulent  broadcasts  now  coming  over  the 
official  Soviet  radio  charging  that  America 
is  deliberately  fostering  civil  war  in  China. 
The  United  States  can  mcbt  certainly  not 
acquiesce  In  the  attempt  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  of  any  other  major  power  to  dominate 
China.    On  the  other  hand,  in  her  own  in- 
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terest  and  In  the  interest  of  world  peace, 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  herself  to 
persist  in  any  position  within  China  which 
can  legitimately  give  tbe  impression  to  the 
Chinese  people  or  to  any  other  foreign 
power  that  the  United  States  is,  in  fact,  at- 
tempting for  her  own  ends  to  establish  some 
particular  kind  of  government  over  the 
Chinese  people  because  such  a  government 
would  be  more  favorable  to  America.  Our 
policy  has,  in  my  judgment,  been  inspired 
by  true  friendship  for  the  Chinese  people 
and  it  has  been  shaped  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  the  unity  of  China. 

But  for  those  very  reasons  the  United 
States  is  under  the  obligation  to  examine 
today  the  position  In  which  she  finds  her- 
self In  China,  and  to  rectify  any  steps  which 
this  Government's  officials  may  have  taken 
and  which  may  give  just  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  American  Government  is  giv- 
ing luidue  assistance  to  one  Chinese  faction 
against  the  other,  and  is  thereby  preventing 
rather  than  helping  the  Chinese  people 
themselves  to  reach  a  solution  of  their  own 
Internal  problem  and  to  determine  their 
own  destinies. 


Fanners  Are  Entitled  To  Hare  Experienced 
Men  in  Department  of  Africulture 


Exercise  of  a  Public  Duty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1946 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  to 
a  constituent: 

House  of  REPEESENTATnrES, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Friend:  With  registration  day  upon 
us  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  you  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  exercise  your  public  duty.  If  you 
are  not  registered  you  cannot  vote  in  the 
November  election. 

It  was  once  said  by  a  great  American: 
"When  the  people  are  as  constant  and  faith- 
ful to  their  political  rights  as  the  slums  and 
the  grogshops,  the  pool  rooms,  and  the  ken- 
nels; when  honest,  industrious,  temperate, 
thrifty  citizens  are  as  zealous  and  prompt  and 
unfailing  in  political  activity  as  the  Ignorant 
and  venal  and  mischievous,  or  when  it  is 
plain  that  they  cannot  be  roused  to  their 
duty,  then,  but  not  until  then— if  ignorance 
and  corruption  always  carry  the  day — there 
can  be  no  honest  question  that  the  Republic 
has  failed. 

"But  let  us  not  be  deceived.  While  good 
men  sit  at  home,  not  knowing  that  there  is 
anything  to  be  done  nor  caring  to  know;  cul- 
tivating a  feeling  that  politics  Is  tiresome 
and  dirty,  and  politicians  vulgar  bullies  and 
bravoes;  half  persuaded  that  a  republic  is 
the  contemptible  rule  of  a  mob,  and  secretly 
longing  for  a  splendid  and  vigorous  despo- 
tism, then  remember  it  is  not  a  government 
mastered  by  ignorance,  it  is  a  government  be- 
trayed by  intelligence;  it  is  not  the  victory  of 
the  slums,  it  is  the  surrender  of  the  schools; 
It  is  not  tnat  bad  men  are  brave,  but  that 
good  men  are  infidels  and  cowards  " 

My  plea  to  you  is  to  register  and  exercise 
your  American  citizenship  by  voting  in  this 
most  important  election  in  November. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnjjAM  J.  Green.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW  JiaSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  years  I  have  spent  in  Coli- 
gress  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  interdependence 
of  the  farmer,  the  factory  worker,  and 
business.  Each  group  renders  a  service 
to  society.  The  dependence  of  one  group 
on  another  becomes  more  apparent  as 
I  study  the  variety  of  legislation  that  has 
been  presented  to  the  Congress. 

The  fact  that  we  in  the  United  States 
have  not  since  1925  produced  all  the  food 
necessary  to  meet  the  consumptive  de- 
mand in  the  United  States,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  1942  and  1943,  was 
diflBcult  for  me  to  believe  when  I  first 
heard  the  statement.  However,  authen- 
tic governmental  reports  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  prove  this  statement. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  fac- 
tory pay  rolls  and  the  national  farm  in- 
come equal  each  other  and  go  up  and 
down  together. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
national  income  has  been  seven  times  as 
much  as  the  national  farm  income  year 
after  year.  In  other  words.  If  the  farmer 
is  prosperous  all  the  other  groups  are 
automatically  prosperous. 

I  also  find  that  40  percent  of  the  man- 
ufactured goods  consumed  in  the  United 
States  are  purchased  by  the  rural  people 
of  our  country.  This  is  an  important 
fact  and  should  never  be  overlooked  in 
determining  our  economic  policy. 

There  are  two  disturbing  factory  when 
it  comes  to  obtaining  the  facts  about  ag- 
riculture. One  is  that  there  appears  to 
be  an  attempt  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture under  the  present  administra- 
tion to  issue  propaganda  rather  than 
facts.  In  the  second  place  it  has  been 
very  surprising  to  me  to  find  that  the  top 
level  officials  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture are  not  agriculturally  trained 
men.  Por  example,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture has  had  no  real  agricultural 
training;  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  a  lawyer  from  Denver;  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a 
druggist  from  Oregon  who  owns  a  farm; 
the  Chief  of  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Division  is  a  Harvard  Law  School 
graduate,  who,  though  he  distributes 
millions  of  the  taxpayers  money,  accord- 
ing to  his  service  record,  has  never  had 
1  day's  experience  in  producing  anything 
nor  marketing  anything.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  agricultural  problems  are  so 
little  understood  and  no  proper  solution 
foimd,  when  the  top  level  officials  have 
such  backgroimds?  I  wondered  why  the 
administration  did  not  select  some  farm- 
ers who  have  had  many  years  of  practical 
experience  with  farm  problems  and  place 
them  in  the  key  places  of  agricultural 
responsibility. 


I  am  more  convinced  every  day  that 
the  big  problem  of  the  farmer  is  to  see 
that  the  farmer  is  represented  here  in 
Washington  in  the  top  agricultural  posi- 
tions by  men  who  have  a  real  and  sin- 
cere interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer, 
and  who  have  a  practical  background 
that  would  enable  them  to  give  the  farm- 
er the  consideration  he  deserves.  Agri- 
cultural problems  cannot  be  properly 
solved  unless  the  men  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  finding  a  solution  are 
men  of  experience. 


George  H.  Rooney  Is  the  Candidate  of  the 
Communist  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  In 
1946  the  Communist  Party  committee  of 
New  York  State  said: 

Congressman  Barry,  Fourth  District, 
Queens  County,  must  be  defeated  at  all  costs. 
We  wUl  form  a  labor  combination  to  fight 
him  in  the  Democratic  primaries  and  in  the 
general  election. 

In  June  1946.  the  Communist  Party  in 
Queens  County,  formed  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  George  H.  Rooney  for 
Congress. 

On  July  3,  1946.  Communist  Party 
members  throughout  Queens  received 
telegrams  from  party  officials  asking 
them  to  report  at  their  respective  hc-^  i- 
quarters  that  evening.  They  were  tl.3n 
informed  that  they  were  being  mobilized 
to  work  for  the  election  of  George  H. 
Rooney  for  Congress.  They  were  then 
transported  to  Rooney's  headquarters 
and  instructed  how  to  canvass  and  ob- 
tain signatures  for  Rooney's  Democratic 
primary  petition.  Mimeographed  In- 
structions were  given  to  each  Communist 
canvasser.  By  July  9.  the  Communists 
had  obtained  over  7,000  signatures  for 
Rooney.  Most  of  the  people  who  signed 
these  petitions  were  misled  and  had  no 
idea  that  Rooney  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Communists. 

Rooney,  who  lives  outside  our  congres- 
sional district.  Is  the  business  agent  of 
local  450,  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  which 
is  probably  the  most  notorious  Commu- 
nist-controlled imlon  In  the  United 
States.  It  always  follows  the  Commu- 
nist Party  line. 

Prior  to  his  affiliation  with  this  union, 
Rooney  was  an  organizer  for  the  Trans- 
port Workers  Union,  headed  by  Mike 
Quill,  also  a  notorioife  Communist  Party 
line  follower.  According  to  the  Trans- 
port Workers  Union  bulletin  of  July 
1946.  Rooney  took  part  in  the  famous  sit- 
down  strike  in  the  Kent  Avenue  power- 
house,  which  established  the  TWU  on 
the  BMT. 

There  are  several  thousand  well- 
trained  Communists  in  Queens  County. 


I 
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I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  they 
intend  to  canvass  in  my  district  until  pcir 
mary  day,  August  20.  At  that  time  they\ 
intend  to  bring  in  thousands  of  Com- 
munists from  all  over  the  city  with  cars 
to  bring  out  the  sure  vote  that  they  have 
canvassed  and  convinced  through  mis- 
representation and  lies  that  Rooney  is 
the  candidate  that  the  Democrats  should 
nominate.  They  believe  that  there  will 
be  a  light  primary  vote  cast  and  that 
they  will,  therefore,  be  able  to  win  the 
election  through  the  apathy  of  the  ma- 
jority of  enrolled  Democrats.  As  you 
know,  this  technique  has  succeeded  in 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  pri- 
maries in  Manhattan. 

I,  therefore,  urge  every  enrolled  Dem- 
ocrat who  believes  in  Americanism  and 
is  opposed  to  communism  to  vote  in  the 
primaries  on  August  20  and  repudiate 
my  Communist-sponsored  opponent. 

If  you  feel  that  I  have  not  represented 
your  views  properly  in  Congress,  then 
you  can  vote  for  my  Republican  opponent 
in  November  if  you  believe  that  he  is 
better  qualified  to  do  so. 

Communism,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
greatest  internal  menace  to  free  America 
today.  A  Communist  would  betray  his 
country  at  any  time,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
If  it  served  Russia's  interest  best. 


State  Department  Recognition  Extended 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Martin,  of  Iowa,  for 
His  G>ntribntion  to  Psyckolofical  War- 
fare in  World  War  H 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31,  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
16,  1946,  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
RzcoRO  a  statement  regarding  the  out- 
standing ser\'ice  rendered  by  Memt>ers 
of  Congress  in  the  field  of  psychological 
warfare  In  World  War  11.  One  of  the 
four  most  outstanding  of  these  service 
records  was  made  by  Hon.  Thomas  E. 
Martin,  of  Iowa,  and  I  was  privileged  to 
read  two  letters  that  Hon.  William  Ben- 
ton. Assistan;  Secretary  of  State,  wrote 
to  Congressman  Martin  commending 
him.  I  have  also  been  privileged  to  read 
Mr.  Martin's  reply  to  the  first  of  these 
letters  and  I  have  requested  Mr.  Martin 
to  give  me  permission  to  place  these  three 
letters  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  further  information  of  Congress  and 
the  Nation  regarding  the  splendid  and 
patriotic  ser>ice  Mr.  Martin  rendered  iu 
this  field. 

The  letters  follow: 

Assistant  Secmtakt  or  Statt. 

Washington.  April  15.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  E.  MAxnif, 
House  of  Representatives , 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DsA*  Ms.  Maktin:  Congre«sinan  Kaxl 
Btxtan  recently  wrote  me.  uklng  for  a  list 
of  the  Members  of  Congreas  who  had  assisted 
In  International  radio  broadcasting  lor  psy- 
chological warfare. 


A  member  of  my  staff  complied  a  list  of 
all-Members  who  contributed  statements  or 
news  commentaries  foi  wartime  broadcasting. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  are  four  Members  of 
Congress  who  contributed  daily  broadcasts 
throughout  the  war.  You  were  one  of  the 
fcur. 

I  know  that  if  Elmer  Davis  were  still  here 
he  would  want  to  extend  to  you  his  gratitude 
for  this  national  service. 

After  your  years  as  a  professor  of  military 
science  and  tactics  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
it  must  have  been  a  source  of  special  satis- 
faction to  you  that  you  were  able  to  apply 
tRis  knowledge  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  while  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a 
Meraber  of  Congress. 

I  send  you  my  personal  congratulations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  Benton. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  17,  1946. 
Hon.  William  Benton, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Benton:  Thank  you  sincerely 
few  your  good  letter  of  April  15  and  for  your 
kind  comment  regarding  my  small  part  In 
helping  with  yoiw  great  program  of  psycho- 
logical warfare  during  World  War  II. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  rating  you  gave  me 
in  the  list  you  sent  to  Congressman  Karl 
Stefan  and  I  assure  you  that  It  was  a  privi- 
lege and  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  you,  Mr. 
Elmer  Davis,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  in  this  Im- 
portant work. 

Thos.  E.  Martin. 

Assistant  Secretart  of  State, 

Washington,  April  22,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Maetln, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.   Martin:    I   have   your   note   of 
April  17. 

You  shouldn't  thank  me  for  my  praise  of 
your  International  broadcasting  during  the 
war. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  thank  you  and  every  other  Member 
of  Congress  who  served  as  a  radio  commen- 
tator In  order  to  shorten  the  war. 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  to  give  a  mili- 
tary medal  for  service  like  yours. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  Benton. 


H.  R.  6722 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF  KENTCCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESaJTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1946 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  6722, 
the  Veterans'  Employment  and  National 
Economic  Development  Corporation  bill 
of  1946.  referred  to  as  the  veterans  RFC, 
provides  for  the  promotion  of  maximum 
employment,  business  opportimities  and 
careers  for  veterans  in  a  free  competitive 
economy. 

Veterans  employment  Is  the  most  serious 
problem  confronting  the  Nation  today,  as 
housing,  food,  and  clothing  are  dependent 
upon  veterans  having  suitable  emploj-ment 
and  a  living  wage — 

said  Commander  in  Chief  Stack,  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 


To  .say  it  Is  my  sincere  desire  to  aid  ir\ 
establishing  assistance  for  veterans  is  as 
unnecessary  as  to  further  amplify  the  old 
and  trite  statement  that  the  country  owes 
an  obligation  to  its  fighting  men  and 
women  which  it  must  carry  out  to  the 
best  of  its  ability.  Such  desire  and  reali- 
zation is  common  to  all  Americans,  and 
is  certainly  a  dominant  thought  in  th? 
hearts  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  all 
Members  of  this  Congress. 

One  of  the  foremost  problems  con- 
fronting this  body  and  our  country  today 
is  proper  treatment  of  our  veterans  so  as 
to  insure  that  those  opportunities  which 
they  have  lost  through  military  servica 
are  made  up,  and  that  they  are  given  such 
assistance  and  encouragement  as  may  be 
within  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
to  resume  their  rightful  places  in  the 
economy  of  our  country,  and  such  aid 
as  may  bs  necessary  to  help  them  rees- 
tablish their  lives  in  as  uninterrupted  a 
fashion  as  is  po.«?sible. 

We  all  know  that  World  War  II  was  not 
of  cur  asking,  that  it  was  forced  upon  us, 
and  that  at  great  sacrifice  and  expense 
we  carried  it  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Writers  and  historians  are  re- 
plete with  criticism  of  the  previous  set- 
tlement of  World  War  I  and  continuously 
blame  the  leaders  of  government  for 
their  failure  to  create  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  after  World  War  I,  and  cite  such 
failure  as  the  direct  cause  of  World 
War  II.  If  that  mistake  has  been  made, 
we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  never  be 
repeated  again  in  the  history  of  th3  world. 
And  if  the  mistake  will  be  repeated,  cer- 
tainly those  least  to  blame  are  the  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  forces,  who  bore  the 
greatest  burden  and  contributed  the 
greatest  sacrifices  toward  the  successful 
culmination  of  World  War  II. 

This  great  Nation  of  140,000,000  people 
through  scientific  selection  by  the  high- 
est physical,  mental,  and  educational 
standards  extracted  for  service — many 
voluntarily  before  call — in  our  armed 
forces,  approximately  15,000,000  of  the 
best  citizens  of  our  country.  All  of  you, 
by  family  and  warm  personal  friends, 
were  brought  in  close  contact  with  the 
effect  of  our  military  mobilization.  It 
was  necessary,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
those  who  served  did  so  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  contribute  their  health, 
strength,  and  effort  to  save  our  Nation 
and  civilization.  Our  Army  was  com- 
posed of  a  cross-section  of  the  best  of 
our  young  people„many  <jf  whom  have  re- 
turned disabled,  broken  in  health,  dis- 
rupted from  their  normal  pursuits,  with 
interrupted  educations,  job  opportunities, 
and  business  training. 

The  cost  of  war  will  never  be  measured 
exactly  In  dollars  and  cents,  but  we  know 
that  it  has  cost  the  country  more  than 
$330,C00,0G0,0C0  and  great  quanUties  of 
our  natural  resources.  Howe\  er,  we  have 
saved  that  which  is  far  more  precious 
than  even  our  great  natural  wealth,  that 
is.  our  democracy  and  our  freedoms. 

Some  people  have  said  that  many  of 
our  veterans  benefited  directly  by  their 
contacts,  training,  and  experiences  dur- 
ing the  war.  I  sincerely  wish  this  could 
be  true  in  the  case  of  every  Individual 
veteran,  but  unfortunately  the  reverse  is 
true,  as  the  figures  show  that  in  the  cases 
of  millions  of  veterans  the  direct  losses 
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both  In  education,  training,  and  experi- 
ence in  business  can  be  directly  traced  to 
«  career  interrupted  by  the  war. 

We  have  gone  to  great  length  in  estab- 
lishing our  GI  bill  of  rights  with  its  edu- 
cational and  rehabilitation  provisions. 
It  is  an  excellent  act,  it  is  functioning, 
and  it  is  materially  aiding  many  of  our 
returning  veterans.  However,  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  returning  veteran  is  not  such 
that  we  can  stop  here.  There  is  a  great 
gap  between  a  temporary  educational 
feature  and  restoration  of  full  job  and 
business  opportunities,  which  this  coun- 
try owes  its  veterans.  This  wide-open 
gap  will  be  supplemented  by  this  pro- 
posed veterans  corporation. 

Out  of  the  15,000.000  veterans  o'  World 
War  n  there  are  T.COO.OCO  without  reem- 
ployment rights  under  the  law.  Most  of 
these  veterans  have  never  worked  before 
and  have  no  employment  of  any  conse- 
quence to  return  to.  There  are  500,000 
disabled  veterans  who  want  to  work,  but 
cannot  find  employment.  Yet,  we  know, 
by  experience,  that  a  disabled  veteran 
usually  makes  the  best  worker  once  suit- 
able employment  is  found  and  retrain- 
ing is  provided  for  him.  The  provisions 
cf  this  veterans  corporation  will  enable 
these  veterans  to  become  self-sufBcient, 
self-reliant,  and  to  become  an  asset  to 
themselves,  their  families,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

General  Bradley,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
trator, on  June  10, 1946,  said  that: 

Four  million  veterans  will  be  unemployed 
next  fall  unless  new  Jobs  continue  to  be 
created. 

At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that: 
It  is  time  we  stopped  Indulging  In  the  sac- 
rifices of  veterans  and  worked  harder  Instead 
to  fulfill  their  wants,  and  time  we  took  stock 
of  the  promises  we  made  while  they  were 
overseas. 

Our  most  valuable  assets  are  our  peo- 
ple and  our  democratic  mode  of  life.  Our 
vast  technical  knowledge,  genius  and 
ability  is  conceded  to  be  worth  far  more 
than  even  our  tremendous  natural  re- 
sources. A  great  percentage  of  that  val- 
uable ability,  genius  and  technical  know- 
how  is  directly  vested  in  the  7.000.000 
men  about  whom  our  Government  is  at 
this  moment  directly  concerned.  The 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  we 
can  best  safeguard  and  employ  this  im- 
measurable talent, 

H.  R.  6722,  which  has  the  direct  pur- 
pose to  encourage,  aid,  and  assist  all  vet- 
erans in  obtaining  their  just  job  oppor- 
tunities and  employment  rights,  and  the 
dependents  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
to  preserve  our  country  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  gainful  occupation  and 
self  suflBcient  careers  in  business,  indus- 
try, trades,  agriculture,  foreign  trade, 
scientific  development,  research  and 
education. 

This  bill,  hcv,ever,  has  one  further  and 
very  necessary  element.  We  expect  that 
It  will  do  all  of  the  foregoing  under  our 
system  of  competitive  free  enterprise 
without  displacing  others.  Were  we  to 
aid  one  class  exclusively  at  the  expense 
of  another,  we  would  be  shortsighted 
Indeed,  and 'such  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  bill.  While  we  have  the  greatest 
country  In  the  world  and  the  best  system 
of  government,  coupled  with  the  greatest 


knowledge  and  resources  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  we  must  still  provide  for  all 
of  our  people.  We  must  look  with  favor 
upon  the  claims  of  all  our  citizens  to  Just 
aid  and  protection. 

This  is  a  very  unique  opportunity  for 
both  veterans  and  organized  labor  to 
create  unity  in  the  Nation.  Under  this 
veterans  program  organized  labor  and 
veterans  can  pull  together  as  a  double 
horse  team  pulling  the  economic  wagon 
out  of  the  mire  of  a  restricted  economy 
and  toward  an  ever  expanding  economy 
and  full  employment  for  all.  This  blU 
will  mean  fuller  employment  for  all.  in- 
stead of  the  veterans'  organizations  and 
organized  labor  competing  for  the  lim- 
ited available  employment.  The  Veter- 
ans' Employment  and  National  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corporation  Act  will 
be  the  half-way  majk  immediately  in 
gainful  full  employment  for  all,  with- 
out cost  to  the  taxpayers,  as  this  legis- 
lation provides  for  self-liquidating  and 
self-supporting  enterprises  and  projects 
In  our  free  enterprise  system.  It  will 
create  new  job  opportunities  and  careers 
for  veterans,  increase  our  standard  of 
living  and  help  restore  to  our  public 
those  articles  which  have  been  in  de- 
mand for  the  last  few  years  due  to  the 
necessity  for  wartime  production. 

If  we  provide  the  means  of  enabling 
7,000.000  veterans,  whom  I  am  told  have 
no  reemployment  rights,  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  job  opportunities,  business  op- 
portunities and  professions  to  recoup 
their  losses  while  serving  In  the  armed 
forces,  we  shall  have  gone  far  not  only 
In  paying  our  debt  to  veterans,  but  to 
stabilizing  our  economy,  and  I  repeat, 
toward  reaching  the  half-way  mark, 
promptly.  In  full  employment. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  have  not 
discharged  their  obligation  to  the 
veterans  nor  to  the  people  until  we 
have  helped  our  veterans  make  their  re- 
adjustment into  civil  life. 

Of  7,000.000  veterans  who  have  no  re- 
employment rights,  there  are  at  present 
nearly  2,000,000  drawing  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  adding  billions  of 
dollars  unnecessarily  to  our  already 
overburdened  taxpayers.  Following  the 
passage  of  this  act  the  taxpayers  will  be 
saved  at  least  $1,000,000,000  on  unem- 
ployment compensation  alone. 

Veterans  do  not  want  charity.  Un- 
employment payments  and  bonuses,  at 
best,  are  only  temporary  palliatives. 
Based  upon  similar  experience,  this 
"Veteran  RFC"  should  not  cost  the  tax- 
payer one  cent,  but  should  show  a  profit 
to  the  Nation.  The  Veterans'  Corpora- 
tion will  loan  money  at  4  percent  and 
Treasury  will  obtain  the  money  at  much 
lower  rates  of  interest,  thus  providing 
an  ample  spread  to  defray  all  costs  of 
administration  and  operation.  It  can 
therefore  be  seen  that  neither  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  taxpayers  will  bear  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  important 
program. 

This  bill  seeks  directly  to  utilize  war- 
time and  unused  facilities  and  surpluses 
throughout  the  Nation  and  abroad  that 
are  suitable  and  can  be  employed  profit- 
ably to  afford  opportunities  for  unem- 
ployed veterans,  to  help  reduce  the  back- 
log of  demand  for  goods  and  services^ 


and  to  help  :neet  the  domestic  shortages 
and  increasing  new  demands  through- 
out the  world  for  American  goods  and 
services;  to  create  profitable  business, 
professional  and  occupational  self-suf- 
ficient opportunities  for  veterans  toward 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  need  for  un- 
emploj-ment  compensation;  to  foster  an 
ever-expanding  economy  toward  pre- 
serving our  system  of  government,  our 
freedoms,  and  our  national  security  by 
utilizing  fully  our  veterans  who  were  se- 
lected from  the  cream  of  American  man- 
hood and  womanhood;  to  assist  qualified 
veterans  to  engage  in  useful  and  profit- 
able enterprises,  services,  professions,  or 
trades  in  other  countries,  thereby  culti- 
vating those  countries  to  become  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends;  to  stimulate  profit- 
able activity  and  attract  the  Investment 
of  private  risk  capital  in  enterprises 
within  marginal  areas  in  Industry,  busi- 
ness, agriculture,  service  trades,  trans- 
portation, education,  foreign  trade,  and 
in  scientific  fields  toward  Increasing 
employment  of  veterans;  to  assist  State, 
community,  and  private  agencies  in 
financing  self-liquidating  projects  which 
will  utilize  profitably  the  services  of  un- 
employed veterans;  to  stimulate  enter- 
prises and  projects  where  gainful  work 
opportunities,  occupational  therapy,  and 
self-reliant  careers  will  be  opened  to  dis- 
abled veterans;  In  addition  to  the  usual 
Treasury  methods,  to  invite  public  sub- 
scription to  the  funds  of  the  Veterans' 
Corporation  in  order  that  the  people  of 
the  Nation — who  are  sympathetic  to  vet- 
erans' needs — may  feel  that  they  are 
partners  In  this  enterprise;  to  stimulate 
the  maximum  use  of  our  untapped  natu- 
ral resources  in  all  geographical  areas 
within  the  United  States,  its  Territories 
and  possessions,  so  as  to  afford  opportu- 
nities for  veterans  and  to  enrich  the  Na- 
tion; and  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  necessary  useful  and  profitable  new 
enterprises  in  the  various  communities 
of  the  Nation  that  will  insure  the  vet-* 
erans  against  unemployment  In  reces- 
sions or  depressions;  and  to  assure  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  all  our 
Nation's  peacetime  resources  to  stimu- 
late an  ever-expanding  base  of  our  na- 
tional economy  for  the  Increasing  bene- 
fit of  all  our  people. 

I  want  to  add  that  of  the  approximate 
15,000.000  who  served  In  our  armed 
forces  most  have  served  overseas.  Dur- 
ing such  foreign  service  they  have  cre- 
ated a  respect  for  our  Government  and 
Institutions  and  have  stimulated  direct 
demand  for  goods  and  materials  which 
have  heretofore  been  known  almost  ex- 
clusively only  in  this  country.  This  bill 
specifies  aid  in  foreign  trade.  What  bet- 
ter way  can  we  foster  and  encourage 
international  good  will  and  enduring 
peace  among  the  45  smaller  nations  of 
the  UN  who  look  to  us  for  leaderEhlp, 
than  by  taking  direct  and  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  and  of  the 
contacts  made  by  our  veterans  during 
this  war? 

The  mere  passage  of  any  act,  or  setting 
up  of  any  agency  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram will  never,  as  we  all  know,  compen- 
sate to  any  perfect  extent  our  disabled 
veterans,  or  extinguish  the  obligation  of 
this  country  to  them.  But  as  far  as 
humanly  possible  we  should  seek  to  aid 


•    y 


^1  HJ1\.>^»\,«A       V«CUAC 
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and  assist  all  disabled  veterans  to  make 
sure  their  future  lives  are  more  attrac- 
tive and  enlarge  their  business  oppor- 
tunities to  make  them  self-sufBcient. 

The  great  purpose  in  this  bill  is  to 
stim'ilate  the  maximum  utilization  and 
development  of  our  abundant  natural 
resources  in  all  geographical  areas  and 
within  our  Territories  and  possessions  so 
as  to  afford  opportunities  for  veterans 
and  to  enrich  the  Nation.  Our  public 
lands,  particularly  in  the  West,  and  the 
great  Territory  of  Alaska  deserve  atten- 
tion under  the  development  aims  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

Also  we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
enemy  patents,  processes,  and  trade  se- 
crets which  we  captured  at  great  cost  in 
lives,  blood,  and  sweat.  Who  are  most 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  new  stock 
In  trade?  Is  it  the  large  corporations  or 
monopolies  that  do  not  need  them,  or 
should  the  veterans  have  first  call  on 
these  business,  professional,  and  trade 
tssets? 

Commander  in  Chief  Joseph  Stack  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  declared, 
also  in  support  of  this  bill,  that: 

There  has  been  too  miich  conversation 
about  jobs  for  veterans  and  too  little  action. 

Senator  TtntNBLt  in  introducing  this 
Identical  bill  for  himself.  Senators 
Walsh.  Radclufi.  Gcffey,  Morse,  and 
Buccs.  said: 

The  emergency  (veterans'  employment 
outlook)  is  alarming.  Believe  it  or  not.  but 
at  this  hour  there  are  nearly  2,500,000  vet- 
erans claiming  unemploj-ment  compensation. 
The  number  drawing  unemployment  com- 
pensation Is  expected  to  IncreAse,  as  there  are 
1.500.000  more  men  who  will  be  discharged 
thCHXly  from  the  armed  forces  •  •  •.  On 
account  of  the  time  they  have  lost  In  war 
'MTTlce,  veterans  wUl  have  a  greater  diflBculty 
In  getting  Into  and  staying  in  business  thou 
the  average  businessman  and  professional 
person. 

The  proposed  Veterans'  Corporation  is 
•  charged  specifically  with  solving  the  vet- 
erans' short-range  and  long-range  prob- 
le^ns  without  displacing  other  workers. 
Ii^  fact,  the  very  nature  of  the  projects 
contemplated  would  provide  employment 
anj  business  for  others  as  well  as  vet- 
erans.   The  Veterans'  Corporation  would 
create  Jobs   and   economic  opportunity 
through  loaning  powers  and  technical 
advisory  services  to  self -liquidating  proj- 
ects, established  busine.«:ses  that  can  em- 
ploy additional  veterans  in  agreement 
with  existing  labor  contracts,  and  new 
businesses   that    will   employ   veterans. 
And.  naturally,  the  Corporation  will  make 
loans  and  give  technical  advice  to  vet- 
erans themselves  who  are  qualified  to 
conduct  a  business.    Among  the  features 
of  the  bill  are  provisions  to  enable  vet- 
erans to  trade  abroad  to  supply  the  great 
new  demand  for  American  goods  and 
services.      They    have    helped    liberate 
many  of  the  countries  where  they  can 
now  trade.   They  can  promote  friendship 
and    confidence    in    countries   such    as 
China.    Korea,    the    Philippines.   India, 
Iraq.  Iran.  Turkey,  and  Prance.   In  coun- 
tries that  are  now  open  to  Americans  and 
to  our  veterans  we  can  open  vast  new  and 
perpetuating  market.'?  for  American  goods 
^     and  services.    This  will  create  fuller  em- 
ploynnent  for  veterans  and  for  all  Amer- 


ican workers,  businessmen,  and  profes- 
sional people. 

Ihe  objectives  of  this  bill,  carefully 
and  conscientiously  carried  out,  will  ma- 
terially aid  us  to  maintain  full  employ- 
ment within  our  own  country,  increase 
the  standard  of  living  and  by  the  addi- 
tional opportunity  offered  to  the  en- 
couragement of  foreign  trade,  make  a 
new  contribution  toward  maintaining  a 
just,  durable,  and  lasting  peace. 


We've   Been  Asked  How  'Revised  Price 
Controls  Will  WoHc 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  United 
States  News  for  August  2,  1946: 

We'vi  BriN  AsKTD  How  RRasEo  Price  Con- 
trols Wni  Work 

Price  control,  under  the  law  now  In  effect, 
Is  to  be  uncertain  and  confusing  at  best. 
A  wide  variety  of  differing  standards  and  con- 
trols will  apply  to  different  types  of  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  and  landlords.  It  will 
be  a  case  of  every  man  looking  out  for  his 
own  opportunities  and  interests. 

Emphasis  of  the  new  law.  If  administered 
as  Ck)ngresB  Intends  It,  Is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  earliest  possible  decontrol  of  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  prices.  Whether  this 
intent  of  CJongress  is  carried  out  will  depend 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  Price  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  upon 
the  attitude  of  a  majority  of  the  new  Price 
Decontrol  Board. 

What  Congress  has  done,  broadly,  Is  this: 
It  has  revived  control  of  prices  for  most 
goods  and  services  It  has  revived  rent  con- 
trol on  a  national  basis.  It  has  voted  about 
$1,000,000,000  in  subsidies  that  can  be  used 
to  reduce  prices  below  the  free-market  level. 
It  has  provided  a  profit  formula  for  pricing 
Industrial  products.  And  It  has  set  up  formal 
decontrol  machinery,  with  standards  to  be 
followed. 

DOES  THIS  MEAN  THAT  PRICES  NOW  WILL  BE 
PUSHED  BACK? 

They  can  be.  A  roll-back  of  prices  and  of 
rents  to  the  levels  that  prevailed  on  June  30 
Is  specifically  authorized  In  the  new  law. 
Whether  prices  actually  are  rolled  back,  and 
to  what  extent,  will  depend  upon  decisions 
of  the  Price  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultxire,  and  the  Price  Decontrol  Board. 
A  number  of  pricing  orders  have  been  pre- 
pared by  OPA.  In  many  cases,  these  will  push 
back  price  ceilings  to  June  levels.  Others 
will  allow  some  rise  In  former  ceilings. 

WHAT  OF  FOOD  PRICES,  WHICH  ROSE  MOST? 

Certain  food  Items  stay  out  from  control 
until  August  21,  possibly  longer.  Theie  In- 
clude meat,  dairy  products,  soybeans,  cotton- 
seed, and  items  made  entirely  or  to  a  large 
extent  from  them.  They  also  Include  grain 
and  livestock  and  poultry  feeds  made  from 
grain.  If  the  new  Price  Decontrol  Board  has 
not  ruled  by  August  20  on  whether  or  not 
price  ceilings  should  be  restored  on  these 
Items,  controls  can  go  back,  with  OPA  fixing 
the  actual  ceilings.  The  Board  Is  not  sup- 
posed to  order  recontrols  unless  prices  have 
riaen  iinreasonably.  or  the  commodities  are  in 


short  supply,  or  the  public  intereit  would  t>e 
served. 

Other  food  Items  on  which  controls  can- 
not be  restored  until  after  August  20  are  eggs 
and  poultry,  and  products  processed  from 
them.  In  these  cases,  controls  cannot  be 
restored  even  after  August  20  unless  the  De- 
control Board  specifically  orders  it. 

WHAT  ABOUT  OTHER  FOODS? 

Except  for  these  foods  epeciflcally  exempt- 
ed, other  food  Items  can  be  placed  back  under 
controls  at  any  time.  Some  may  be  given 
higher  ceilings,  others  returned  to  June  30 
price  levels.  This  means  that  ceilings  can  be 
restored  :mmediately  for  foods  processed 
from  grains,  such  as  flour,  bread,  and  cereals. 
But  controls  cannot  be  restored  until  after 
Augxist  20  en  dairy  and  meat  products,  such 
as  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  canned  meats, 
etc. 

ABE    ANT    INDUSTRIAL    PRODUCTS    EXEMPT    FROM 
CONTROLS?  * 

Only  in  a  few  Instances,  and  this  exemp- 
tion may  be  temporary.  Most  Industrial 
products  did  not  rise  In  price  since  June  30 
and  there  will  be  no  roll-back,  but  they  stay 
under  control  unless  freed  by  OPA. 

Petroleum  and  its  products  and  tobacco 
and  its  products  stay  out  from  control  at 
least  luitil  August  21.  And  control  cannot  be 
restored  for  these  unless  the  Price  Decontrol 
Board  orders  it  because  of  unreasonable  and 
Inflationary  rises  in  prices  or  because  of 
scarcities.  This  means  that  there  can  be 
some  rise  in  the  prices  of  gasoline  and  crude 
oil.  as  well  as  In  prices  of  cigarettes  and 
cigars,  without  an  OPA  crack-down  In  the 
form  of  restored  controls. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE   MAXIMTTM   AVEBACE  PRICE 
PROGRAM  7 

The  UAP  program  stays  dead.  OPA  no 
longer  can  order  clothing  manufacturers  to 
use  part  of  their  materials  to  produce  me- 
dium- and  low-priced  clothing.  But  OPA 
still  has  power  to  control  the  prices  of  Indi- 
vidual garments. 

NEXT,    AS   TO   RENTS,    HOW   ARE   THEY    AFFECTED? 

Here  there  will  be  a  roll-back.  In  general 
rents  go  back  to  June  30  levels  in  the  520 
areas  where  controls  were  In  effect  when  the 
old  OPA  law  expired.  OPA,  however,  has  no 
power  to  order  refunds  cC  higher  rents  col- 
lected for  the  short  period  when  controls 
were  not  operating.  But  the  agency  may 
order  refunds  of  above-celling  rents  collected 
for  August  and  later  months.  Leases  signed 
since  June  30  and  Involving  above-celling 
rents  are  voided. 

Landlords  who  began  eviction  proceedings 
against  tenants  in  the  Interim,  contrary  to 
OPA  rent  regiilations,  are  required  to  drop 
these  proceedings  unless  the  tenants  actually 
have  been  evicted.  Tenants  evicted  between 
Jime  30  and  July  25,  however,  cannot  regain 
possession.  OPA  advises  tenants  In  rent- 
control  areas  who  have  received  notices  to 
vacate  to  get  in  touch  with  local  rent  offices. 

CAN  RENTS  BE  RAISED? 

After  the  first  roll-back  of  rents,  some  In- 
creases In  ceilings  may  be  allowed.  OPA  offi- 
cials have  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
must  be  more  liberality  in  rent  ceilings. 
Some  landlords,  therefore,  may  be  able  to 
get  their  ceilings  raised  In  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 

ON    RESALES,    DO    RETAILERS    AND    WHOLESALERS 
FACE  A  SQUEEZE? 

No,  not  necessarily.  Congress  says  that 
margins  of  retailers  and  wholesalers  cannot 
be  reduced  below  those  that  prevailed  last 
March  31.  This  is  tighter  on  distributors 
than  the  vetoed  bill,  which  would  have  as- 
sured retailers  and  wholesalers  the  mark- 
ups or  discounts  they  used  last  January  1, 
before  three  months  of  absorbing  this  year's 
rising   costs.     But   distributors    cannot    be 
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squeezed  by  further  cost  absorption  In  future 
pricing  orders  issued  by  OPA. 

OPA  must  restore  prewar  profit  margins  for 
dealers  in  "reconversion"  Items,  production 
of  which  was  sharply  cut  back  during  the  war, 
such  as  automobiles,  farm  Implements,  re- 
frigerators, radios,  and  other  household  ap- 
pliances. This  will  result  In  higher  retail 
prices  for  some  of  these  items. 

WHAT  OF  THE  PROFIT  FORMULA  FOR  MANUFAC- 
TURERS, ABOUT  WHICH  THERE  IS  MUCH 
TALK? 

This  formula,  Juat  as  the  above  profit  for- 
mula for  distributors.  Is  much  changed  from 
what  was  called  for  In  the  vetoed  bill.  For 
manufacturers,  producers,  and  processors, 
OPA  must  establish  ceilings  that  refiect  the 
average  total  costs  for  an  Industry  of  each 
product  plus  the  Industry's  average  profit 
margins  on  sales  in  the  year  1940.  This  takes 
Into  account  higher  production  costs  since 
1940.  The  period  on  which  pricing  was  based 
under  the  old  law  was  1936-39.  The  vetoed 
bill  would  have  used  October  1941,  as  the 
price-basing  period,  when  Industry  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  wartime  boom  in  business. 

DOES    THIS    FORMULA    GUARANTEE    A    PROFIT    FOR 
EACH  PRODUCER? 

No.  An  individual  producer  Is  not  even 
guaranteed  return  of  his  total  costs  If  he  is 
a  high-cost  producer.  Ceilings  are  to  be 
based  upon  an  Industry's  average  Jn  costs. 
And  these  costs  will  be  determined  by  OPA  on 
the  basis  of  ccsts  of  a  reasonable  number  of 
typical  producers,  manufacturers,  or  proc- 
essors. 

WHAT  DISCRETION   DOES   OPA   HAVE  IN 
ADMINISTERING  THIS  FORMULA? 

OPA  is  given  considerable  leeway  in  admin- 
istering the  profit  formula.  It  usually  does 
not  have  to  allow  a  price  increase  if  an  In- 
dustry already  is  receiving  its  average  pro- 
duction costs,  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  and  if 
a  higher  ceiling  would  not  increase  produc- 
tion or  would  slow  down  production  of  some 
other  needed  Item.  The  new  law  does  not 
say  what  Is  considered  a  reasonable  profit. 
That  is  left  up  to  the  Price  Administrator. 

In  addition,  OPA  can  turn  down  applica- 
tions for  price  adjustments  when  it  considers 
that  a  particular  industry  is  operating  under 
abnormal  costs  that  are  likely  to  be  reduced 
within  the  near  future. 

WILL  SOME  PRICES  BE  ADJUSTED  UNDER  THIS 
FORMULA  IMMEDIATELY? 

Not  necessarily.  The  new  law  gives  OPA  30 
days  to  make  any  price  changes  that  are 
called  for.  Changes  under  the  pricing  form- 
ula for  manufacturers,  producers,  and  proc- 
essors do  not  have  to  be  made  until  60  days 
after  an  Industry  advisory  committee  asks 
for  higher  ceilings  and  submits  data  to  sup- 
port its  petition.  Thus,  It  may  be  more  than 
2  months  before  some  of  these  price  adjust- 
ments are  made. 

HOW  WILL  DECONTROLS  WORK? 

Specific  rules  are  laid  down  by  Congress 
for  gradually  dropping  controls  between  now 
and  June  30,  1947,  when  OPA  is  scheduled 
to  be  abolished.  Congress  orders  that  price 
controls  be  removed  from  any  item,  agricul- 
tural or  nonagricultural,  when  its  supply  ap- 
proximately balances  its  demand.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  decides  when  ceilings 
should  be  abolished  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, Including  fish  and  other  sea  food.  OPA 
decides  for  other  items. 

Furthermore,  all  controls  must  be  removed 
by  next  January  I  from  all  Items  that  have 
no  Important  bearing  on  the  cost  of  living 
or  business  costs.  This  means  Industrial 
as  well  as  farm  products. 

WHERE    DOES    THE    DECONTROL    BOARD    COME    IN? 

This  Board  can  overrule  either  the  Pric« 
Administrator  (»■  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  deciding  when  controls  shall  be  re- 


moved. And  controls  that  have  been  elimi- 
nated cannot  be  restored  without  written 
approval  of  the  Price  Decontrol  Board.  Thus, 
the  attitude  of  the  three  members  of  this 
Board  will  have  an  Important  bearing  on 
the  future  of  price  controls. 

WITH   SOME  FOODS   DECONTROLLED,  CAN  RESTAU- 
RANTS RAISE  PRICES? 

Prices  of  meals  In  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
other  eating  places  are  placed  back  under 
ceilings  even  though  some  major  food  Items 
are  not  now  under  control.  Prices  of  meals 
are  based  upon  the  cost  of  acquiring  foods 
served,  plus  the  customary  margin.  This 
means  that  prices  charged  by  eating  places 
often  wlU  be  higher  than  levels  of  June  30. 
Restaurants  can  adjust  their  prices  according 
to  this  formula  without  taking  each  price 
change  to  OPA. 

DOES  THE  NEW  LAW  PROVIDE  ANY  OTHER  SPSCIAI. 
PRICING  FORMULAS? 

Yes.  One  ImpKJrtant  rule  involves  pricing 
of  cotton  and  woolen  textiles.  Here,  manu- 
facturers' celling  prices  must  Included  the 
cost  of  the  raw  cotton  or  wool,  based  upon 
the  parity  price  or  cvirrent  cost,  whichever 
Is  higher,  plus  the  average  mill  conversion 
cost  and  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  This  pro- 
vision is  expected  to  raise  the  prices  of  some 
clothing,  particularly  that  made  from  cotton. 

Another  special  pricing  formula  involves 
softwood  logs  and  lumber.  Ceiling  prices 
for  these  logs  must  be  high  enough  to  allow 
producers  to  recover  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  production,  rather  than  the  75 
percent  figured  heretofore  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  For  lumber,  pro- 
ducers must  be  permitted  to  recover  their 
current  cost  of  production.  This  means 
higher  prices  for  consumers. 

HOW    ABOUT    WAGE     STABILIZATION     UNDER     THE 
NEW  LAW? 

Controls  over  wages  and  salaries  are  re- 
stored by  the  law,  and  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  goes  back  into  action.  Approval 
of  wage  Increases  that  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  seeking  higher  price  ceilings,  under 
the  new  rules,  usually  will  be  required  only 
In  Industries  where  price  ceUings  are  In 
effect. 

CONGRESS     ALSO     VOTED    TO     RESTORE     SUBSmiES. 
HOW    WaU.  THESE    WORK? 

Congress  authorizes  subsidy  payments  up 
to  $1,000,000,000  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  which  is  less  than  half  the  amount  paid 
last  year.  Subsidies,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be 
paid  on  Items  that  are  not  under  price  con- 
trols. Thus,  payments  cannot  be  made  be- 
for  August  21  on  meats  and  dairy  products 
that  now  are  decontrolled.  Subsidies  can 
be  paid,  however,  on  sugar,  rubber,  copper, 
lead  and  zinc,  and  oil  from  stripper  wells. 

WHO  DECIDES  ON  SUBSDY  PAYMENTS? 

The  Price  Decontrol  Board  Is  to  decide 
when  subsidies  are  to  be  restored,  and  the 
amounts  of  payments.  But  no  payments 
can  be  made  on  Items  that  were  not  being 
subsidized  on  June  29.  And  all  food  sub- 
sidles  must  end  by  next  April  1. 

HOW    DOES    AN    INDIVIDUAL    GO    ABOUT    GETTING 
PRICE    RELIEF? 

Petitions  for  price  adjustments  usually  will 
be  handled  by  getting  Uadustry  advisory  com- 
mittees to  file  applications  with  the  OPA, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Price  De- 
control Board.  The  Board  can  be  asked  to 
review  rulings  of  OPA  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  It  wUl  bold  hearings,  and  its 
decisions  wUl  be  final.  The  Board  Is  required 
to  hand  down  Its  ruling  "at  the  earliest 
practicable  time"  after  a  hearing.  Indi- 
vidual applications  for  relief,  however,  stlU 
can  be  filed  by  persons  or  firms. 

Appeals  also  can  be  made  to  the  Enaergency 
Court  of  Appeals  If  OPA  does  not  approve  an 
increase  In  manufacturers'  ceUlngs  within  60 


days  after  application  is  made  by  an  Indus- 
try advisory  committee.  This  Court  now 
has  power  to  force  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, within  30  days,  to  make  a  pric« 
adjustment  that  It  considers  Is  Justified. 


Issues  InTolved  in  Military  GoTOiunent 
of  Hawaii  Discussed  by  United  States 
Federal  Jud|:e 
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Wednesday,  JtUy  31,  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  an  essay  by  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  J.  Prank  McLaughlin  on  the 
issues  involved  in  the  military  admin- 
istration of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  imder 
martial  law  during  the  war,  including 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus that  finally  foimd  its  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Having  been  one  of  the  two  judges  who 
participated  in  the  early  consideration  of 
these  issues.  Judge  McLaughlin's  talk, 
delivered  originally  to  the  Social  Science 
Association  of  Honolulu,  constitutes  an 
extremely  thoughtful  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  this  very 
important  exj)erience. 
The  essay  of  Judge  McLaughlin  is  as 
follows: 

And  How  They  Did  It 
(By  Hon.  J.  Frank  McLaughlin) 

That  It  may  not  exactly  be  an  essay,  is 
not,  however,  to  be  blamed  upon  General 
MacArthur,  who  Just  a  short  while  ago  called 
back  to  Japan  the  man  whom  I  had  for 
months  arranged  to  have  speak  to  you  In  my 
place. 

I  shall  concern  myself  tonight  with  the 
settled  habeas  corpus  cases.  My  remarks 
wUl  be  critical  of  the  Army.  Strong  words 
win  be  used.  They  will  be  used  to 
counteract  the  questionable  doctrines  which 
have  been  broadcast  for  the  past  5  years — 
and  to  help  you  better  appreciate  the  legal 
importance  and  significance  of  what  hap- 
pened here.  My  objective  Is  to  so  tell  the 
story  that  we  shall  ever  be  on  guard  to  see 
that  never  again  does  It  occur  anywhere  in 
America. 

I  speak  as  a  private  cltlsen — and  as  one 
who  also  holds  our  armed  forces  in  very 
high  regard  within  the  area  of  their  legiti- 
mate operations. 

(Note.— For  oral  delivery  May  6,  1946,  be- 
fore the  Social  Science  Asscclatlou  of  Hono- 
lulu, T.  H.  The  title  has  reference  to  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  editorial  of  March  16, 
1946,  expressing  the  view  for  the  community 
that,  though  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  like 
what  the  Army  did  In  Hawaii.  "They  did  It — 
and  we  liked  it."    J.  Frank  McLaughlin.) 

and  how  tkkt  did  rr 

When  even  today  habeas  corpus  Is  men- 
tioned It  usually  results  in  stirring  up  a  hor- 
net's nest.  Possessing  a  oonstitutional  im- 
munity, I  propose  to  do  more  than  merely 
mention  habeas  corpus.  It  has  been  written: 
"They  did  It— and  we  liked  It."  I  would  like 
to  show  you  "How  they  did  it." 

Of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
InCTjiar  cases,  Mr.  Dooley  remarked  Utat  It 
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gave  the  Constitution  a  pain  In  its  four- 
icentli  axneudment .  and  he  went  on  to  Inti- 
mate strongly  tbat  If  Indeed  the  Court  did 
not  read  the  newspapers.  It  certainly  fol- 
lowed the  election  returns. 

Had  Mr.  Dooley  a  voice  today  his  author, 
1  am  sure,  would  have  had  It  ring  out  clearly 
Jn  praise  of  the  Supreme  Courts  decision  In 
the  recent  habeas  corpus  cases.  He  would 
acclaim  the  decision  as  a  rlctory  for  the  age- 
IMS  potent  OonsUtution.  adding  no  doubt 
that  the  Court  had  relle\ed  most  effectively 
the  Constitution  of  an  acute  tyrannical  pain 
In  Its  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  does  not.  of  course, 
follow  election  returns — not  even  those  from 
the  county  of  Uaul  But.  on  the  other  hand. 
I  regret  to  say  neither  would  the  results  of 
a  current  Territorial  election,  confined  to  the 
better  educated  voters,  follow  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  habeas  corpus  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court  having  settled  the 
issue.  I  am  free  to  speak,  and  this  I  propose 
to  do.  for  when  with  transparent  humor  It 
Is  remarked  that  the  operation  was  a  suc- 
cess, but  the  patient — Miss  Liberty— died; 
when  not  a  few  but  many  otherwise  sub- 
stantial citiaens  adamantly  subscribe  to  the 
editorially  expressed  view:  "They  did  It  and 
we  liked  It":  when  General  Rlchaidson  as- 
serts in  a  public  address  that  after  all  the 
Army  acted  In  good  faith,  for  It  must 'be 
remembered  that  It  was  the  civilian  gover- 
nor, not  the  Army,  who  declared  martial  law 
on  December  7.  1941;  when  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson  in  a  public  letter  to  a  Congress- 
man also  expresses  the  same  view,  and  fur- 
ther asserts  that  the  Army's  position  in 
Hawaii  was  not  one  taken  to  usurp  power, 
but  was  one  based  upon  a  conviction  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  procedure  con- 
demned by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Duncan 
and  White  cases  was  authorized  by  law,  yet 
in  the  same  letter  also  says  that  not  until 
the  decision  In  these  cases  was  the  point  of 
law  settled;  when  the  then  governor  tells 
you  that  his  attorney  general  drew  up  his 
December  7  proclamation  that  day — and 
when  also  he  tells  you  that  he  told  the 
President  what  he  had  done  and  that  the 
President  approved;  and  when  you,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  either  believe  these  things  or 
are  asked  to  accept  them  as  facts,  then,  gen- 
tlemen, the  time  has  come  to  speak  plainly, 
to  refresh  your  knowledge  of  t>asic  American 
principles,  to  look  at  the  record,  to  see  how 
they  did  it  and  to  ask  ourselves  In  all  serious- 
ness If  we  can  truly  say  we  liked  It  and  ap- 
prove of  the  method  by  which  they  did  it. 

Before  revisiting  the  engagements  of  the 
"battle  of  habeas  corpus,"  let  me  make  clear 
a  few  preliminary  points. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  single  out  Gen- 
eral Richardson  for  personal  criticism.  I  re- 
gret that  he  Is  not  here  with  us  this  evening. 
Because  he  Is  not,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
him  a  verbatim  copy  of  my  remarks.  Be  will 
readily  understand  that  what  I  criticize  is 
the  military  system  of  which  he  was  a  part, 
and  that  for  his  public  acts  and  actions  he  is 
no  more  exempt  from  criticism  than  I  am. 
Let  me  also  say  that  it  is  not  my  Intention 
to  offend  those  of  you  who  I  know  hold  con- 
trary views  and  will  probably  remain  un- 
moved by  what  I  have  to  say.  Like  Jtu-ors,  I 
know  you  will  give  me  a  fair  hearing  and 
evr.lva'e  the  facts  which  I  shall  bring  to  your 
attention  In  relation  to  the  Constitution  to 
Which  I  know  you  unreservedly  subscrllw. 

And  as  you  hear  me  recoiint  how  It  was 
done,  please  remember: 

1.  That  I  do  not  for  s  moment  assert  that 
everything  that  the  Army  did  here  was  il- 
legal; at  at  least  could  not  have  been  done  in 
a  Inpil  manner,  under  Executive  Order  9006 
and  tbe  act  relating  to  military  areas  (March 
91.  IMa  (18  U.  8.  C.  97a)),  and  the  act  re- 
lating to  enemy  aliens  (July  6.  1796  (50  U.  8. 
C.  21-23)); 

a.  That  though  upon  the  merits  there  Is  a 
dUIerence  between  the  internee  cases  and  the 


provost  court  cases,  they  stand  upon  the  same 
basts  In  relation  to  applications  for  writs  of 
habeas  ccrpus. 

3.  That,  as  I  have  Indicated  officially,  there 
Is  a  reasonable  basis  for  believing  that  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  on  De'cember  7  was 
lawful;  and  finally,  please  remember— 

4.  That  the  Constitution  is  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  land  at  all  times,  whether  we 
be  at  war  or  at  peace;  that  It  Is  applicable  to 
all,  from  the  humblest  citizen  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  hence  Is  no  respecter  of  race,  creed, 
color,  title,  rank,  or  position;  that  the  Con- 
stitution grants  to  the  Federal  Government 
all  of  the  powers  necessary  lo  wage  war  and 
to  wage  it  Buccessfxiily:  and  that  in  time  of 
war  or  great  public  danger  individual  rights 
mus*  yield  In  the  face  of  necessity  and  must 
yield  to  the  extent  necessary  to  the  Nation  s 
paramount  power  of  self-preservation. 

With  these  essential  preliminaries  anchored 
down,  let  us  revisit  the  scene  of  the  legal 
battle  and  see  whst  happened  and  how  It 
happened. 

At  11:30  a.  m  December  7.  1941,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii.  Joseph  B.  Polndexter,  In- 
voked the  Hawaii  Defense  Act  because  the 
United  States  had  been  Invaded  by  the  armed 
forces  of  Japan  by  an  attack  upon  this 
Island.  The  tense,  critical  situation  war- 
ranted beyond  question  the  invocation  by  the 
Governor  of  the  extraordinary  powers  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  M-day  law.  His 
declaration  of  an  emergency  was  well  ground- 
ed—too realistically.  Indeed — upon  open  and 
notorious,  apparent  facts.  His  action  was 
lawful  and  m  harmony  not  alone  with  the 
act  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  but  It  in 
turn  in  this  particular  at  least  was  within  the 
scope  of  the  powers  of  the  Constitution. 
Though  to  be  sure  no  one  knew  what  would 
happen  next,  war  was  In  fact  upon  the  door- 
step and  the  Territorial  government  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  and  did  meet  It  as  to  affairs 
which  m  time  of  war  were  within  Its  Juris- 
diction. At  the  same  time,  despite  the  disas- 
trous, foul  blow  which  had  been  struck,  our 
armed  forces  were  doing  their  best  to  cope 
with  the  existing  factual  state  of  war.  They 
needed  no  formal  invitation  or  request  to  be 
asked  to  defend  America  or  any  part  of  it. 
Their  duty  was  at  hand  and  they  were  dis- 
charging it  as  bast  they  could.  In  connec- 
tion therewith  the  armed  forces  were  re- 
ceiving without  the  asking  superb  volunteer 
cooperation  from  the  civilian  residents  of 
Hawaii.  The  civilian  defense  units  were 
trainco.  prepartd  and  in  action.  Through- 
out the  Territory  there  was  fear,  but  far 
less  confusion  of  mind  and  of  action  than 
in  the  armed  forces. 

The  Hawaii  Defense  Act  had  been  passed  by 
ths  Territorial  legislature  during  a  special 
session  in  September  1841.  You  can  well  re- 
call with  me  how  the  armed  forces  had 
pleaded  with  the  Territory  to  pass  such  legis- 
lation during  the  previous  regular  legisla- 
tive session,  and  that  the  bill  failed  to  pass 
for  reasons  unrelated  to  Its  recognized  merit. 
And  ycu  will  remember,  too,  that  Governor 
PoinUexter  rushed  back  from  the  mainland 
In  September  1941,  and  speedily  called  the 
legislature  into  special  session,  for  Wasbmg- 
ton  had  let  It  be  distinctly  understood  that 
if  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  did  not  have  the 
good  sense  to  lay  politics  aside  and  pass  this 
special  legislation  which  was  much  needed 
In  the  eyes  of  the  armed  forces  for  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  Hawaii  in  time  of  an 
emergency  such  as  war,  then  such  a  bill  would 
be  Introduced  In  Congress  and  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  Hawaiian  legislators. 

The  legislature  was  called  into  special 
session  and  General  Short  appeared  before 
the  Ieg.slatiire  and  told  It  that  the  bill 
should  pass,  for  in  time  of  war,  for  which 
then  we  should  be  well  prepared,  he  did 
not  want  to  have  to  be  bothered  with  civilian 
affairs  for  he  would  have  a  superabundance 
of  things  military  to  attend  to  and  that 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill  wotdd  give  the 


Territorial  Governor  extensive  powers  to 
handle  civilian  affairs  In  time  of  war  with- 
out the  necessity  of  declaring  martial  law. 

(Note. — The  next  few  paragraph^  were 
written  before  April  26 — the  date  on  which 
Governor  Polndexter  released  to  the  press  his 
long-delayed  account  of  December  7.  Be- 
cause Governor  Poindexter's  statement  is  not 
fully  In  accord  with  my  understanding  of 
the  ftUl  facts,  I  have  left  th^  succeeding 
paragraphs  as  originally  «Tltten  on  April 
25.  1946.     (J.  Frank  McLaughlin.)) 

What  happened  next  has  not  yet  been 
written  upon  the  pages  of  history.  But 
when  It  is  written  It  will  disclose  that  upon 
the  afternoon  of  December  7  topflight  Army 
oflcials  called  upon  Governor  Polndexter 
with  a  document  long  since  prepared  by 
the  Army  for  his  signature.  This  document 
Is  well  known  to  you,  for  being  In  effect  told 
to  "sign  here,"  Governor  Polndexter  s'gned 
It  at  3:30  p.  m.,  December  7,  1941.  and  it 
became  the  Governor's  proclamation  placing 
the  Territory  under  martial  law  plus.  So 
sure  were  the  Army  officials  that  Governor 
Polndexter  would  sign  their  document  pre- 
pared months  in  advance  that  General 
Short's  proclamation  as  Military  Governor 
of  Hawaii  had  also  been  prepared  far  in 
advance,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  publishers 
for  printing  that  afternoon  some  substantial 
period  of  time  before  the  Governor's 
proclamation  was  signed  and  received  for 
publics  tlbn. 

With  these  plans  secretly  prepared  long 
in  advance  of  the  event  which  by  training 
and  experience  the  armed  forces  were  sup- 
posed lo  be  prepared  to  meet,  it  is  not  out 
of  order  to  ask  why  General  Short  misled 
the  Hawaiian  Legislature  with  regard  to  the 
Army's  designs  upon  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment In  time  of  war. 

I  have  said  that  by  Governor  Poindexter's 
proclamation  martial  law  plus  came  irto  be- 
ing. I  have  likewise  said  elsewhere  that  on 
December  7  by  this  proclamation  Gcvemcr 
Polndexter  abdicated.  I  have  also  said  that 
history  would  treat  him  more  charitably. 
Both  of  those  statements  are  true. 

General  Richardson  and  Secretory  of  War 
Patterson  were,  to  be  sure,  correct  in  saying 
that  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  declared  martial 
law.  It  Is  what  they  did  not  tell  ycu— the 
American  people— that  is  the  Important  thing. 
They  both  failed  to  give  ycu  the  real  facts 
and  the  full  facts.  They  did  not  of  course 
mention  that  the  Army  went  back  on  its  word 
to  the  Hawaiian  Legislature.  They  did  not  tell 
you  that  it  had  said  one  thing  while  preparing 
to  do  another  thing.  They  did  not  tell  you 
that  they  prepared  Governor  Poindexter's 
proclamation  for  him  and  Induced  him  to 
sign  It,  reluctantly.  They  did  not  tell  you 
either  that  he  finally  agreed  to  do  as  they 
asked  with  the  understanding  that  the  effect 
of  the  proclamation  would  be  for  maybe  30 
days.  They  did  not  tell  you  either  that  Gov- 
ernor Poindexter  declared— lawfully-martial 
law  but  the  Army  went  beyond  the  governor 
and  set  up  that  which  was  lawful  only  In 
conquered  enemy  territory,  namely,  military 
government  which  Is  not  bound  by  the  Con- 
stitution. And  they  did  not  tell  ycu.  elthsr, 
that  generals  succeeding  General  Short  re- 
fused to  honor  General  Short's  30-day  agree- 
ment with  Governor  Polndexter.  No,  oh  no. 
they,  after  being  soundly  spanked  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  upon  a  related  point,  tried  by 
concealing  the  full  facts  to  pass  the  buck  to 
Governor  Poindexter.  History— which  only  he 
can  tell  in  minute  detail  and  which  I  hope 
he  does  soon  tell— fully  (added  after  April 
27)  will  Indeed  treat  him  more  cl-.aritably. 

That  on  December  7  there  was  a  reasonable 
basis  for  Invoking  through  the  Organic  Act 
constitutional  powers  to  declare  martial  law 
and  to  suspend  the  privilege  cf  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  not  open  to  very  much  argu- 
ment. Had  the  period  been  placed  right 
there,  the  Constitution  wotild  have  Joined  Its 
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ample  powers  to  the  war  effort  in  Hawaii. 
But  It  was  the  plus  that  threw  the  Con- 
stitution Into  the  discard  and  set  up  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship,  military  government, 
which  every  textbook  and  decision,  of  wh;ch 
there  were  several  from  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  which  even  their  own  Army  rules  and 
regulations  clearly  recognized  was  lawful  only 
In  conquered  territory,  territory  taken  from 
the  enemy.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  that  though  it  has  been  Invaded, 
Hawaii.  United  States  of  America,  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be  conquered  by  an 
enemy. 

What  was  this  plus?     It  reads  as  follows: 

"And  I  do  hereby  authorize  and  request  the 
commanding  general,  Hawaiian  Department, 
during  the  present  emergency,  and  until  the 
danger  of  Invasion  Is  removed,  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  normally  exercised  by  me 
as  Governor. 

"And  I  do  further  authorize  and  request 
the  said  commanding  general  •  •  • 
during  the  present  emergency  and  until  the 
danger  of  invasion  is  removed  to  exercise  the 
powers  normally  exercised  by  Judicial  officers 
and  employees  of  this  Territory." 

Now  remember  your  history— the  same 
American  history  that  they  were  teaching  the 
first  week  of  December  1941  and  now  teach 
at  Punahou,  at  Farrlngton,  and  elsewhere, 
and  let  me  ask  you  whether  or  not  under 
our  American  form  of  government  the  Execu- 
tive ever  has  Judicial  powers.  If  he  has  not, 
how  then,  may  I  a^sk,  can  he  give  them  away"* 
The  answer  obviously  is  that  he  cannot  give 
what  he  does  not  have,  and  you  will  remem- 
ber that  an  Independent  Judiciary  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  our  Constitution, 
concerning  which  Mr.  Justice  Story  once  said : 

"Where  there  Is  no  Judicial  department  to 
Interpret,  pronounce,  and  execute  the  .aw,  to 
decide  controversies,  and  to  enforce  rights, 
the  Government  must  either  perish  by  Its 
own  imbecility,  or  the  other  departments  of 
government  must  usurp  powers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commanding  obedience,  to  the  de- 
struction of  liberty.  The  will  of  those  who 
govern  will  become,  under  such  circum- 
stances, absolute  and  despotic;  and  It  Is 
wholly  Immaterial  whether  power  is  vested 
In  a  single  tyrant  or  In  an  assembly  of 
tyrants." 

There  was  a  surplus  too.  It  is  found  In 
General  Short's  proclamation  of  December  7. 
It  consists  of  his  announcing  to  the  citizenry 
of  Hawaii  that  he  wjis  its  military  governor. 
They  surely  did  not  ask  him  to  assume 
any  such  unconstitutional  fictitious  office. 
They — the  orderly  people  of  Hawaii — had  not 
even  requested  martial  law.  And  surely  not 
one  word  of  Governor  Poindexter's  proclama- 
tion, despite  Its  unlawful  grants  of  powers 
which  he  did  and  did  not  have,  asked  Gen- 
eral Short  to  be  a  military  governor  and  to 
set  up  a  new  form  of  government  in  Hawaii. 
Yet  in  his  proclamation  General  Short,  re- 
ferring to  Poindexter's  proclamation  &ays 
that  Governor  Poindexter  asked  him  to  "as- 
sume the  position  of  military  governor." 

What  happened  next?  In  accordance  with 
section  67  of  the  Organic  Act.  Governor  Poln- 
dexter notified  President  Roosevelt  by  radio 
that— 

"I  have  today  declared  martial  law 
throughout  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  have 
suspended  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus.  Your  attention  Is  called  to 
section  67  of  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  for 
your  decision  on  my  action." 

And  on  December  9  President  Roosevelt 
sent  Governor  Poindexter  this  radiogram: 

"Your  telegram  of  December  7  received 
and  yoiir  action  In  suspending  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  and  placing  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  under  martial  law  In  accordance  with 
United  States  Code,  title  48,  section  532,  has 
my  approval." 

If  the  facts  were  in  accord,  all  would  have 
not  only  been  well,  but  lawful,  too.  But 
Governor  Polndexter  failed  then  and  so  long 


as  he  was  Governor  of  Hawaii  to  tell  the 
President  what  he  had  really  dene  or  what 
the  Army  had  done  and  was  doing.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  remarked.  It  is  doubtful  If 
the  President  ever  knew  what  actually  was 
done  here  tfhtll  1943.  By  then  It  was  already 
too  late  to  do  anything  abrupt.  Face  sav- 
ing Is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  race — or  or- 
ganization. But  note  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  did  not.  as  so  often  has 
been  said,  approve  any  such  a  thing  as  mili- 
tary government  for  Hawaii.  He  could  not 
have  had  he  wanted  to.  without  violating 
his  cath  of  office. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  courts.  It  Is  inter- 
esting as  well  as  amusing  to  note  In  passing 
that  under  his  prcclamatlcn  Governor  Poin- 
dexter continued  to  have  and  to  hold — 
solely — his  extraordinary  M-day  powers, 
which  in  a  mild  sort  of  way  he  exercised 
with  respect  to  Office  of  ClTlUan  Defense 
matters,  and  that  after  he  had  used  the 
only  power  which  he  reserved  to  his  office, 
the  Military  Governor  published  approval 
of  those  M-day  defense  regulations. 

The  covu-ts  of  the  Territory — note  I  say 
Territory— were  on  Sunday,  December  7.  or- 
dered closed  by  General  Short  In  an  oral  order 
to  Chief  Justice  Kemp,  who  In  turn  orally 
passed  It  on  that  day  to  the  Territorial  court 
system,  and  followed  It  up  December  8  by 
posting  an  anno\ucement  on  the  Judiciary 
building  that  the  Territorial  courts  were 
closed  by  order  of  General  Short.  Of  course, 
the  fact  is  that  the  Territorial  courts  were 
open  December  8,  that  all  honored  Judge 
Kemp's  message,  and  were  for  the  most  part — 
not  all — technically  closed.  By  the  end  of 
the  day,  the  Territorial  courts  were  actually 
all  closed  for  business  out  of  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration, for  all  knew  that  the  law  gave 
neither  General  Short  nor  Judge  Kemp  au- 
thority to  close  the  courts. 

But  General  Short  had  to  have  the  courts 
closed.  He  no  doubt  at  least  remembered 
that  the  Milligan  case  said  that  martial  law 
cannot  exist  where  the  courts  are  open.  So 
to  protect  his  usurped  power  he  had  to  close 
them  and  he — not  necesslty^-cloeed  them. 
By  General  Orders  No.  4  on  December  7  he 
set  up  an  unconstitutional  provost  court 
system  to  try,  without  the  constitutional 
safeguards,  anybody  for  anything.  And  they 
did  It,  too. 

You  have,  I  am  sure,  observed  how  care- 
fully I  have  stressed  that  it  was  only  the 
Territorial  courts  that  were  Illegally  closed. 
The  General  said  not  one  word  about  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Hawaii.  And  I  can  tell  you  now  that  it 
was  not  closed,  and  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be.  I  can  also  tell  you  that  the 
Army  thought  they  had  closed  It,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  Federal  Government  was  filing 
land  condemnation  suits  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  And  I  can  likewise  tell  you  that  Gen- 
eral Green  came  over  personally  to  see  Judge 
Metzger,  and  finally  admitted  to  him  that  the 
Army  could  not  close  a  Federal  court,  but 
asked  for  his  cooperation  and  got  It. 

But — when  on  December  16  the  Army  de- 
cided to  allow,  mind  you,  the  independent 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Goveriunent  to  func- 
tion within  a  very  limited  scope,  then  It 
assumed  that  it  had  closed  the  Federal  court, 
for  It  purported  to  give  It  back  its  land  con- 
demnation Jurisdiction,  and  only  that. 
Should  you  doubt  me,  read  General  Orders, 
Nos.  4  and  29. 

The  next  thing  the  Army  did  to  the  coiuts 
was  that  on  January  27,  1942,  It  realized  that 
It  had  taken  over  a  little  bit  more  than  It 
could  handle  and  It  needed  the  services  of 
the  Judiciary.  So  It  opened  the  courts  up  a 
little  bit  wider — again  presuming  to  Include 
the  Federal  court — but  it  purported  to  do  the 
astounding  thing  of  then  and  there  making 
the  courts  agents  of  the  military  governor. 
The  Judges  of  ovu:  courts  of  record,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  members  of  the  Judicial  branch 


of  the  Government  holding  a  commission 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
parently could  not  be  trusted,  their  patriot- 
ism seemingly  was  In  doubt,  so  they  pur- 
ported to  them  pgents  of  the  military  gov- 
ernor— without  their  consent,  I  may  add.  A 
complete  nullity.  Indeed. 

All  of  the  time  civilian  affairs  In  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  were  of  course  In  a  deplor- 
able condition,  for  as  the  late  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stone  observed  places  of  amusement  were 
open  and  the  schools  and  churches  were  open 
and  functioning,  but  not  as  agents  cf  the 
military  governor.  Hollywood  school  teach- 
ers and  God  fortunately  did  not  need  a  license 
from  the  military  governor. 

Things  remained  In  this  state  of  legal  af- 
fairs for  some  time.  But  on  February  4.  1B42. 
the  saloons  were  allowed  by  the  military  gov- 
ernor to  open  for  business.  A  man  could  get 
a  drink,  but  he  could  not  get  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  On  February  19  one  Dr.  Hans  Zim- 
merman tried  to  get  the  latter,  for  he  had 
been  placed  In  such  a  position  by  the  Army 
that  he  could  not  even  get  the  former. 

Having  been  picked  up  on  tbe  suspicion  of 
being  dangerous  to  the  Internal  security  of 
the  United  States  and  held  in  custody  by 
the  Army.  Dr.  Zimmerman,  acting  through 
his  wife,  for  he  was  held  inccnununlcado, 
petitioned  the  United  SUtes  district  court 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He  alleged  that 
he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sutes  and 
as  a  civilian  was  being  unlawfully  restrained 
of  his  liberty  by  the  Army.  The  petition 
was  presented  to  the  court,  and  in  open  court 
Judge  Metzger  denied  the  petition  in  these 
words: 

"I  feel  that  the  court  is  under  duress  by 
reason  of  the  order  and  not  free  to  carry  on 
the  function  of  the  court  in  a  manner  In 
which  the  coiut  conceives  to  be  Its  duty." 

What  did  he  mean?  Did  he  mean  he  was 
under  duress  because  the  courtroom  was 
filled  with  Army  officers  bearing  side  arms 
and  MP's  with  guns  walked  outside  in  the 
corridor?  Perhaps  he  had  this  In  mind,  but 
that  was  not  what  he  meant.  He  meant  that 
General  Orders  No.  67  which  said  no  court, 
including  the  United  States  district  court, 
should  Issue  a  writ,  was  backed  up  by  a  gun 
which  prohibited  him  from  doing  what  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Ststes  had  told 
United  States  Judges  to  do.  to  wit,  to  forth- 
with award  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  tmless  it 
appears  from  the  petition  Itself  that  the 
party  is  not  entitled  thereto. 

So  sacred  Is  the  citizen's  constitutional 
right  to  test  for  cause  the  legality  of  his  im- 
prisonment that  Congress  said  to  United 
States  Judges  to  Issue  It  forthwith,  as  all  Im- 
prisonments are  presumed  In  point  of  law  to 
be  unlawful  unless  Justified.  The  Queen  In 
Alice  In  Wonderland  shouting  "Off  with  his 
head"  may  be  humorous  in  fiction,  but 
throughout  the  ages  It  had  happ>ened  too 
often — and  Congress  knew  It — and  so  said 
forthwith  a  proper  application  shall  call  forth 
the  writ  directing  the  Jailer  In  the  name  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  come  Into 
court  and  Justify  in  law  his  restraint  of  the 
petitioner's  liberty.  If  he  can  and  does,  the 
petitioner  goes  back  to  Jail.  If  the  Jailer 
falls,  the  petitioner  is  given  his  release  from 
unlawful  confinement. 

Zimmerman  appealed  to  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  and  the  denial  of  tbe  writ  was  sus- 
tained in  no  uncertain  terms. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Army  moved  Zim- 
merman to  the  mainland.  There  where  no 
martial  law  existed  and  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  in  full,  unimpeded  opera- 
tion, he  tried  to  apply  to  another  United 
States  court  for  a  writ.  So  the  Army  at  once 
moved  him  back  to  Hawaii  where  by  force 
they  controlled  the  suspension  of  the  writ. 
Of  course  we  mxist  pass  by  the  fact  that  they 
took  Zimmerman  out  of  here  because  under 
International  law  they  could  not  keep  him  in 
a  theater  of  war.    But  they  did. 
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But  passing  by  his  return  to  Hawaii,  what 
In  good  faith  did  the  Army  do  next  in  the 
Stauunnan  case?  It  released  him.  It  re- 
Itiiifil  this  dangerous  citizen — this  man  who 
was  dangerous  to  the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States — it  gave  him  back  his  freedom 
when  It  again  took  him  to  the  mainland  but 
upon  the  express  condition  that  he.  a  citi- 
zen, keep  out  of  Hawaii.  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  duration.  Why,  you  ask, 
did  the  Army  release  Zimmerman?  Because, 
gentlemen,  Zimmerman  had  appealed  from 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  constitu- 
tional grounds  and  the  Army  would  not  face 
the  Supreme  Court.    That  is  why. 

Let  me  next  unravel  the  Glockner  and 
Selfert  cases,  fUed  Jxily  30,  1943. 

Olockner  and  Seifert  were  situated  iden- 
tically as  had  been  Zimmerman.  They,  too, 
were  citizens  held  in  custody  by  the  Army 
upon  suspicion  of  being  dangerous  to  In- 
ternal security.  They  also  applied  for  writs 
of  habeas  corpxis. 

Pausing  here,  we  may  here  note  that  Gen- 
eral Emmons  had,  of  course,  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Short,  and  General  Richardson  had  suc- 
ceeded General  Emmons  as  Military  Gover- 
nor. The  Japs  had  been  defeated  at  Midway 
in  that  historical  naval  battle  which  both 
Army  and  Navy  officers  admitted  lifted  the 
threat  of  Invasion  from  Hawaii.  General 
Emmons  had  stated  that  Hawaii  was  safe 
against  Invasion,  and  without  so  much  as 
"by  your  leave"  to  the  Military  Governor  the 
Territorial  Legislature  had  held  a  regular  ses- 
sion. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  In  July  1943 
when  Glockner  and  Selfert  petitioned  for 
writs.  Before  the  court  was  called  upon  to 
act  upon  them,  by  his  attorney,  the  acting 
United  States  attorney.  General  Richardson, 
rame  into  coiirt  and  moved  that  the  petition 
be  dismissed.  The  General  had  Jumped  in 
with  both  feet,  much  to  his  subsequent  re- 
gret. He  was  in  coxirt  submitting  himself 
to  Its  Jurisdiction  without  fully  realizing  it. 
The  motion  was  denied,  and  the  writs  Issued. 

The  United  States  marshal  was  directed 
to  serve  the  writs  upon  the  general.  With 
writs  in  hand,  bearing  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  nutrshal's 
deputy  went  to  politely  serve  General  Rich- 
ardson. He  went  to  the  general's  "Little 
White  House"  where  "OMG"  is  stUl  engrossed 
in  cement.  In  a  courteous  manner,  the 
mArahal  asked  to  see  General  Richardson. 
Th«  geiwnl,  through  his  attorney,  knew  he 
WM  to  be  served  and  had  told  the  palace 
guard  not  to  let  the  marshal  in.  Permission 
to  see  the  military  governor  of  Hawaii  hence 
was  refused.  The  marshal,  knowing  that  the 
general  was  Inside  his  office,  nevertheless 
waited  upon  the  lanal.  In  the  due  course 
of  time  thj  general  came  out — rapidly — 
surrounded  by  guards.  The  marshal  started 
to  approach  him  with  the  writs.  He  was 
grabbed  by  the  general's  military  aides, 
pushed  about,  and  held  while  General  Rich- 
ardson ran  to  his  waiting  automobile  and 
was  driven  away  hastily  to  Port  Shafter. 
The  flag  above  the  White  House  still  fluttered 
in  the  breeze.  The  marshal  was  denied 
•dmlsalon  to  Port  Shafter.  Everywhere  Gen- 
eral Richardson  went,  he  carried  with  him 
his  guards  to  protect  him  from  the  man 
Iwrlnf  orders  from  his  Commander  in  Chief. 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson  was  here  while 
the  general  dodged  service.  Por  him.  Gen- 
eral Richardson  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Pacific  Club — a  private  club.  He  surrounded 
the  place  with  MP's  and  members  of  that 
club  that  noon  could  not  get  by  the  MP's 
without  satisfying  the  MP's  tliat  they  were 
not  United  States  marshal's  representatives. 

After  several  days  of  dodging  service,  Gen- 
tral  Richardson  called  off  bis  gtuirds  and  al- 
lowed tlie  marshal  to  serve  him.  Upon  the 
day  finally  appointed  for  the  general  to 
produce  the  petitioner  In  cotirt,  the  court 
was  mfornaed  by  the  general's  attorney  that 
be  had  been  Instructed  by  the  general  "to 


Inform  the  court  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  the  petitioners  be  produced  be- 
fore this  court"  and  asked  leave  to  file 
for  the  general  a  written  return  under  oath 
in  which  the  general  stated  that  the  gen- 
eral held  the  petitioner,  for  he  deemed  the 
petitioner,  "Walter  Glockner  (Selfert,  too) 
will  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States  If  released  from 
custody  and  Internment,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main at  large."  Since  the  general  had  ig- 
nored the  writ,  $he  court  refused  to  allow 
the  written  retjirn  to  be  filed,  so  the  general 
allowed  the  newspapers  to  publish  it. 

Por  his  refusal  to  obey  the  writ.  Judge 
Metzger  on  August  34  cited  General  Rich- 
ardson into  court 'for  contempt.  The  cita- 
tion was  served  upon  the  general  direct- 
ing him  to  show  cause,  if  any  he  had,  on 
August  25,  1944,  why  he  Ehould  not  be  ad- 
Judged  in  contempt  of  court.  Again  the 
general  did  not  appear  and  Judge  Metzger 
found  him  to  be  in  contempt  and  ordered 
that  he  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000.  This  court  ac- 
tion occurred  at  10  a.  m. 

Judge  Metzger  had  been  off  the  bench  but 
a  short  time,  when  he  and  I  were  both  served 
by  a  military  policeman  with  the  infamous 
General  Orders  No.  31,  called  affectionately 
by  some  a  "court  plaster."  Under  a  variety 
of  possible  penalties — including  death — the 
military  order  directed  the  court,  and  Judge 
Metzger  by  name,  to  undo  everything  that 
had  been  done  and  not  to  dare  move  forward 
in  these  or  any  other  writ  cases.  Clerks,  at- 
torneys, and  everyone  else  were  covered  by 
the  blanket  order.  The  court  openly  Ignored 
the  generals  order.  Noth.ng  was  undone  and 
a  forward  step  was  taken.  But  the  general 
did  not  carry  out  his  threat  to  imprison  a 
United  States  Judge.  By  the  terms  of  his 
fantastic  order,  he  should  have.  Do  you  re- 
member that  the  Roman  Emperor  Caligula, 
1  of  the  12  Caesars  "published  the  law,  but 
it  was  written  in  a  very  small  hand,  and 
posted  up  in  a  comer,  so  that  no  one  could 
make  a  copy  of  it."  Well,  In  General  Orders 
No.  31  the  military  governor  of  Hawaii  stated 
that  military  orders  "heretofore  or  hereafter 
issued  •  •  •  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  such  order  or  orders  are  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii"  were 
the  law  of  the  land  and  must  be  obeyed  im- 
der  pain  of  the  penalties  set  forth  in  order 
No.  31.  The  general.  I  am  Informed,  signed 
General  Orders  No.  31  prior  to  10  a.  m.,  Aug- 
ust 25,  1943,  and  if  so.  Judge  Metzger  vio- 
lated It  both  t>efore  and  after  10  a.  m.  on 
that  date.  Why  did  not  the  general  catise 
the  Judges  of  the  United  States  district  coiu-t 
to  be  arrested  for  violation  of  General  Orders 
No.  31?    The  answer  is  obvious. 

It  Is,  I  know,  hard  to  believe  that  all  this 
happened,  and  that  there  Is  still  more. 

Bear  In  mind  that  General  Orders  No.  31 
remained  in  full  force  and  effect.  Nobody  was 
supposed  to  even  breathe  habeas  corpus 
under  pain  of  the  severest  of  military  pen- 
alties enforceable  in  a  provost  court — a  con- 
trolled court.  It  was  in  these  days  that  dur- 
ing all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  Judge 
Metzger  received  so  many  phone  calls  from 
people  threatening  to  horsewhip  and  kill 
him,  that  General  Richardson,  to  his  credit, 
got  out  by  request  a  special  restricted  order 
ordering  personnel  in  his  command  to  stop 
talking  about  the  cases  and  to  leave  Judge 
Metzger  alone. 

The  next  unbelievable  thing  that  hap- 
pened was  that  at  the  War  Department's  in- 
sistence a  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  E.  J.  Ennls,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Hughes  of  the  War  Department,  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Division,  arrived  in  Hawaii 
to  get  the  cases  back  on  the  track,  it  was  said. 
This  Is  how  they  did  it.  They  begged  of 
Judge  Metzger  permission  to  take  Glockner 
and  Seifert  very  quietly  to  the  mainland  and 
to  set  these  dangerous  men  free — so  long  as 
they  kept  out  of  Hawaii.  In  return  for  such 
permission    to   take   the    men   beyond   th9 


court's  Jurisdiction,  Mr.  Ennls  told  the  court 
that  the  General  was  willing  to  relax  Gen- 
eral Orders  No.  31  so  as  to  exempt  the  Glock- 
ner and  Selfert  cases  but  only  those  two 
cases,  if  Judge  Metzger  In  turn  would  allow 
the  Army  to  set  the  men  free  on  the  main- 
land. To  this  Judge  Metzger  said  "No,"  not 
imless  General  Orders  No.  31  was  wiped  out 
completely  would  he'  condone  the  removal 
of  the  men  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
General  Order  No.  31  was  quietly  wiped  out 
the  next  day  by  General  Order  No.  33.  To 
this  very  day  the  War  Department  will  shud- 
der If  disgraceful  General  Order  31  is  even 
mentioned,  for  it  was  concocted  right  here — 
not  in  the  War  Department. 

Upon  a  showing  that  General  Richardson 
in  refusing  to  obey  the  writ  had  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  General  Marshall's  Instruc- 
tions— which  of  course  did  not  make  It  right 
but  It  did  put  General  Richardson  In  a  bet- 
ter light — Judge  lietzger  upon  Mr.  Ennls" 
plea  reduced  the  General's  fine  to  $100. 
President  Roosevelt  then  pardoned  the  Gen- 
eral thus  proving  that  even  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  President  of  the  United  States 
agreed  with  the  court  that  the  General  had 
been  guilty  of  criminal  contempt. 

In  February  1944,  though  the  Army  claimed 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  was  still  suspended, 
In  the  Batchelor  case  a  writ  was  issued.  To  it 
the  Army  paid  no  attention,  though  the  peti- 
tioner was  a~  Federal  prisoner.  The  point  of 
law  was,  however,  the  same.  The  Army 
claimed  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  was  sus- 
pended without  exception. 

The  next  case  to  engage  our  attention  Is 
the  Duncan  case.  March  14,  1944.  You  know 
the  facts.  Duncan  assaulted  a  marine  sentry 
Inside  the  gate  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Existing 
Federal  law  gave  the  United  States  district 
court  Jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  but  it  did 
not  get  it,  for  that  court  was  being  ignored 
by  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Duncan 
could  also  have  been  tried  before  aTerritoiial 
court  as  the  Territory  has  concurrent  Juris- 
diction over  Federal  reservations,  though  it 
usually  yields  it  to  Federal  authorities.  Dun- 
can was  tried  for  the  offense  In  the  provost 
court  for  Pearl  Harbor,  set  up  for  the  Navy 
for  control  purposes  by  the  Army.  Question- 
ing the  provost  court's  jurisdiction  over  him, 
Duncan  applied  for  a  writ. 

An  order  to  show  cause  why  the  writ  should 
not  issue  was  made  and  served  without 
difficulty.  However,  soon  after  the  case  was 
filed  not  a  few  people  labeled  Mr.  Anthony, 
Duncan's  lawyer,  a  traitor.  So  vicious  did 
this  public  criticism  become  that  later  dur- 
ing the  trial  Mr.  Ennls.  speaking  for  the  At- 
torney General,  publicly  and  in  court  cen- 
sored those  who  held  such  tm-Amerlcan 
thoughts  by  saying: 

"One  point  In  closing  that  I  do  not  want  to 
forget  to  mention  is  that,  so  far  as  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  concerned — and  I 
want  to  speak  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Attorney  General  In  this  respect — 
that  we,  of  course,  do  not  feel  that  the  bring- 
ing of  an  action  of  this  kind  Is  In  any  way  an 
attempt  to  take  an  antagonistic  or  unpatri- 
otic or  Improper  attitude  towards  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"I  would  like  to  state  for  myself,  and  I 
know  for  the  attorney  general  of  the  depart- 
ment, that  we  consider  it  a  helpful  thing  for 
an  attorney  to  have  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions to  present  to  the  court  the  Issues 
as  he  sees  them.  And  we  feel  that  the  Inter- 
est of  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  of  the  bar 
generally,  in  pursuing  these  questions,  which 
were  honestly  and  fairly  debated.  Is  com- 
mendable and  furthers  the  Interest  ol  all 
of  us  in  living  under  a  regime  of  law." 

Mr.  Ennls  might  well  have  been  even  a  bit 
more  specific  and  have  also  said  that  he 
highly  disapproved  of  Colonel  Morrison's 
(now  General  Morrison)  having  called  to  hla 
office,  after  the  case  was  filed,  several  of  the 
Important  clients  of  Mr.  Anthony's  firm 
where  the  colonel  asked  them  if  they  knew 
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and  realised  what  their  lawyer  was  doing, 
and  to  use  their  influence  to  get  him  to 
withdraw  the  case. 

At  the  Duncan  trial  the  star  witnesses  for 
the  respondent  were  Admiral  Nlmits  and 
General  Richardson.  With  your  American 
history  as  a  background,  and  with  principles 
of  logic  tn  mind,  recall  with  me  that  uiKler 
oath  General  Richardson  testified: 

1.  That  the  further  the  Japs  were  pushed 
back  in  the  Pacific  the  greater  became  the 
danger  of  an  attack  upon  Hawaii. 

2.  That  civil  courts  were  slow,  political  in- 
fluence a  factor,  and  that  to  enforce  his  mili- 
tary orders  be  must  have  absolute  control  of 
the  courts. 

Admiral  Nlmltz'  testimony  was  as  impor- 
tant for  what  he  didn't  say.  as  for  what  he 
did  say.  In  his  opinion,  the  only  probability 
were  attacks  by  stealth — nuisance  attacks. 
That  is  all  he  said.  The  admiral  did  not 
support  the  Army's  two  major  contentions. 
He  was  requested  to.  but  refused — in  very  apt 
and  precise  language. 

As  Illustrative  of  the  military  mind  which 
tolerates  no  examination  into  reasons,  re- 
call that  when  General  Richardson  was  cross- 
examined  he  became  very  agitated  and  force- 
fully shaking  his  finger  at  Mr.  Anthony,  he 
said:  "And  I  feel  that  you  are  trying  to 
weaken  my  authority  out  here."  To  this  Mr. 
Anthony  replied  that  he  was  simply  trying 
to  see  to  It  that  his  client  got  a  fair  trial 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  result  of  the  district  court  trial  was 
that  Judge  Metzger  issued  the  writ,  and  the 
respondent  appealed  to  the  ninth  circuit 
court.  Tou  have,  perhaps,  read  Judge  Metz- 
ger's  decision  in  the  Duncan  case.  Maybe 
since  you  have  read  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  you  have  noted  that  though  it  agreed 
with  Judge  Metzger's  conclusions  that  the 
military  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  try  a  civilian 
for  a  civilian  offense.  It  did  not  mention 
Judge  Metzger's  point  that  Governor  Stain- 
back's  proclamation  of  February  8.  1943.  end- 
ed martial  law  In  the  Territory.  That  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  does  not  mean  that 
Judge  Metzger  was  wrong  on  that  point.  It 
simply  was  not  necessary  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  reach  that  point  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  decision.  In  connection  with  Judge 
Metzger's  point,  however,  perhaps  you  might 
be  interested  to  know  that  testimony  is  avail- 
able to  establish  that  between  the  last  draft 
and  the  final  document  agreed  upon  in  Wash- 
ington, without  bothering  the  President  ex- 
cept for  some  signatures  to  prepared  letters, 
the  sentence  expressly  continuing  martial  law 
was  dropped — perhaps  accidentally.  So  it  is 
that  there  may  be  a  difference  between  what 
was  intended  and  what  was  actually  said. 

Next  came  the  White  case.  We  can  pass 
that  for  It  has  not,  much  color  except  that  it 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  Army's  yearn- 
ing for  power  took  It.  White  was  a  stock 
broker,  tried  and  convicted  in  an  afternoon 
upon  oral  charges  of  embezzling  a  client's 
funds.  A  case  of  absolutely  no  military 
significance. 

The  Duncan  and  White  cases  were  both  ap- 
pealed to  the  ninth  circuit  court.  The  full 
court  heard  the  appeals — quite  an  unusual 
circumstance.  The  circuit  court  roughly  re- 
versed the  district  court  in  both  cases.  Judge 
A.  L.  Stephens  heard  the  arguments  but  did 
not  Join  in  the  decision— nor  did  he  dissent 
until  after  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  its 
decision.  Then  he  filed  nunc  pro  tunc  a  dis- 
sent which  he  had  previously  prepared. 

The  Government  argument  In  behalf  of  the 
Army  in  the  ninth  circuit  court  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  did  not  apply 
to  Hawaii  rolled  off  the  backs  of  many,  arxd 
the  cases  wound  their  way — beset  en  route 
with  delays — to  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  the  Ehmcan  and  White  cases  were  In 
the  ninth  circuit  court  there  was  another 
habeas  corpus  case.  It  did  not  attract  very 
much  notice  but  it  was  strenuously  contested 
and  was  in  Its  own  right  of  special  importance 
for  two  reasons: 
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(1)  It  involved  In  part  a  criminal  charge 
pending  against  the  petitioner  prior  to  the 
war,  and 

(2)  It  Involved  a  date  prior  to  the  battle 
of  Midway. 

You  may  recall  it — it  was  the  Spur- 
lock  case.  Spurlock  was  a  civilian  war  work- 
er, an  American  of  African  descent  from 
Alabama.  He  was  arrested  In  November  1941 
for  a  minor  offense:  assaulting  a  civilian  po- 
liceman under  questionable  circumstances. 
He  had  been  released  upon  bond.  When  war 
broke  out.  his  case  remained  on  the  police 
court  calendar  untried.  When  the  provost 
courts  took  over — and  they  did  Just  that — 
they  took  over  all  pending  criminal  work  In 
all  the  Territorial  courts,  police  courts  and 
courts  of  record.  So  after  the  war.  Spurlock 
was  haled  into  the  Honolulu  Provost  Court 
and  arraigned  on  the  prewar  charge.  He  plead 
"Not  guilty",  but  was  found  gulltv  In  charac- 
teristic provost  court  fashion.  Though  they 
had  no  probation  system,  the  provost  court 
placed  Spurlock  on  probation.  Sptu-lock  re- 
turned to  work.  Later  he  got  Into  trouble 
again,  and  was  again  required  to  face  the 
provost  court  on  a  charge  growing  out  of  a 
"cutting  affair."  He  was  charged  with  a 
felony  tmder  the  Territorial  laws.  Bond  was 
denied  him.  and  after  4  days  In  Jail  he  was 
brought  into  the  crowded  provost  courtroom. 
The  Infantry  colonel  presiding  said  to  him: 
"Oh.  I  see  you  are  back!  You  are  up  on  proba- 
tion." The  charge  was  read  and  the  colonel 
Instantly  said:  "Five  years  at  hard  labor. 
That  is  all.  Take  him  away."  He  could  have 
said,  "Off  with  his  head!"  Not  10  minutes 
elapsed  between  the  time  Spuriock  left  Jail 
untilhe  was  back  there.  He  had  not  even  been 
asked  Jf  he  was  guilty! 

When  Spurlock  applied  for  a  writ  It  was, 
after  the  hearing,  granted.  Spurlock  was 
released  upon  bond.  The  Army  appealed. 
The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  reversed  without 
an  opinion,  Spurlock  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  and  here, 
gentlemen,  is  what  happened  next.  Re- 
member Spurlock  was  at  liberty  upon  bond, 
and  the  court  had  granted  him  permLsslon 
to  accept  a  Job  as  a  cook  aboard  a  merchant 
vessel  and  to  go  on  It  into  the  war  zone. 
He  actually  went  on  a  supply  ship  to  Saipan 
as  I  recall  it.  Now  when  the  Supreme 
Court  granted  his  application  and  agreed 
to  review  the  case,  General  Richardson 
pardoned  Spiu-lock.  We  will  pass  over  the 
question  of  the  source  of  his  pardoning 
power  and  let  us  read  his  pardon  Itself: 

"2.  Whereas,  It  appears  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  that  the  execu- 
tion of  so  much  of  the  sentence  of  said 
Frederick  L.  Spurlock  as  remains  unexecuted 
on  this  February  3,  1945.  be  remitted  so  that 
he  may  engage  in  work  that  will  promote  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States; 

"3.  Now.  therefore  It  appearing  proper,  it 
hereby  is  ordered  that  so  much  of  the 
sentence  of  the  said  Frederick  L.  Spurlock  as 
remains  unexecuted  on  this  February  3,  1945, 
be.  and  the  same  hereby  is,  remitted." 

Tlie  Army's  attorneys  then  told  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  case  had  become 
moot,  which  by  the  Army's  action  of  course 
it  had.  Here.  too.  is  what  the  Army's  at- 
tome3rs  told  the  Supreme  Court: 

"In  the  case  at  bar  the  Solicitor  General 
advised  the  War  Department,  properly  it  is 
believed,  of  his  doubts  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  decision  l>elow.  In  view  of  the  problem 
raised  by  the  findings  of  the  district  cotirt 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
text.  The  Solicitor  General  has  been  ad- 
vised that  these  doubts  were  communicated 
to  the  commanding  general,  but  that  the 
commanding  general  has  stated  that  other 
gro-mds  for  remission  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  him." 

Did  the  Army  in  good  faith  truly  believe 
tn  the  legality,  the  constitutionality  of  its 
acts?  Did  it  really  wish  an  tiltlmate  ruling 
from  the  Supreme  Court?  Or  was  it  bluffing, 
stalling,  threatening,  dodging,  and  evading 


while  it  ground  your  rights  and  mine  under 
the  butt  of  a  gun?  The  record  speaks  for 
itself.  I  feel  sure  that  had  the  Duncan  and 
White  cases  not  attracted  such  wide-spread 
national  attention  and  concern.  Duncan  and 
White  voxild  have  been  pardcmcd.  However, 
it  could  be  that  in  voluntarily  relinquishing 
his  position  as  military  governor.  ••  PresU 
dent  Rooaevelt  to  his  knowledge  was  en 
route  to  Hawaii,  the  general  lost  upon  his 
own  theory  the  power  to  pardon. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  is.  ss  I  have 
said,  a  victory  for  the  Constitution.  Tlie 
men  who  wrote  in  the  Declarstlon  of  Inde- 
pendence: "He  has  affected  to  render  the 
military  independent  of  and  superior  to  the 
civil  power."  rest  easier  in  their  graves.  You 
should  rest  easier  In  ycur  homes.  If  what 
they  did  here  was  right,  it  could  be  done  at 
any  time  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  You  may  not  realise  how  close  to 
military  dictatorship  we  came.  If  you  do 
not,  read  the  Supreme  Court's  diseenting 
opinion. 

Yes.  "they  did  it."  They  did  it  InUn- 
tlonally.  They  did  it  with  design  afore- 
thought. They  did  It  in  knowing  disregard 
of  the  Constitution.  They  did  it  because 
Hawaii  Is  not  a  State.  They  did  It  becaxne 
they  did  not  have  faith  that  Americaniam 
transcends  race,  class,  and  creed. 

So  "they  did  It"— with  a  gun. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

OF   WASHIHCTOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem> 
bers  of  the  Hpuse  have  been  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill.  That  biU,  which  Is 
essential  to  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram, remains  in  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  It  was  urgent  legis- 
lation. It  was  desperately  needed  to  as« 
sure  homes  for  tl^  millions  of  veterans 
who  are  victimized  in  the  present  hous- 
ing shortage.  Time  alone  will  not  bring 
them  relief.  Only  bold  acUon  by  this 
Congress  could  have  helped  them.  Their 
only  hope  remains  in  this  Congress.  For 
that  reason,  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill  must  be  considered  Vgent  unfin- 
ished business. 

In  reaching  the  diCScult  decision  that 
time  did  not  permit  consideration  of  the 
bill  at  this  session,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  took  no  action 
prejudicial  to  prompt  and  decisive  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
timlty.  Only  an  excessive  work  load  of 
the  committee  prevented  its  action  prior 
to  this  time.  The  Committee  continued 
Its  efforts  to  complete  hearings  and  re> 
port  the  bill  up  to  the  last  minute  that 
there  remained  a  possibility  for  House 
action.  If  the  Congress  is  called  back 
into  se.ssion,  this  bill  must  be  taken  up 
then.  At  the  latest,  it  most  be  acted  upon 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  when  the 
new  Congress  convenes. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  When  we 
go  home  we  shall  face  criticism  for  otir 
failure  to  act  on  this  bill.  The  veteran 
who  is  living  with  his  wife  and  children 
in  crowded  and  insanitary  quarters  will 
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not  thank  us  for  our  inaction.  The  vet- 
eran who  searches  everywhere  for  a  de- 
cent home  at  a  price  he  can  afford  will 
not  thank  as.  The  veteran  who  Is  forced 
to  a  slum  dwelling  will  not  thank  us. 
-We  cannot  avoid  their  criticism.  Our 
explanation  that  we  did  not  have  time  to 
act  on  this  bill  will  not  satisfy  the  veter- 
an who  spends  hours  out  of  each  day 
seeing  a  home.  To  that  veteran  we  can 
have  little  to  say  that  will  excuse  our- 
selves or  be  of  comfort  to  him. 

Let  us  recognize  frankly  that  we  are  in 
this  position  because  of  the  calculated 
opposition  of  certain  highly  organized 
real -estate  interests  to  any  realistic  hous- 
ing program.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  real-estate 
lobby  to  defeat  the  Wagner-EUender- 
Taft  bill.  That  lobby  has  done  its  utmost 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  people,  too, 
are  opposed  to  the  kind  of  housing  pro- 
gram the  bill  will  provide.  They  have 
failed  in  that,  for  few  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion have  received  such  broad  and  ear- 
nest support  from  the  groups  that  most 
truly  represent  the  public  interest.  The 
opposition  to  the  bill  has.  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  delaying  its  enactment.  The 
obstructionist  tactics  of  a  minority  of 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  delayed  and  disrupted  hear- 
ings week  after  week  until  finally  time 
ran  out.  For  the  moment,  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  I  truly  believe,  the  will 
of  the  Congress,  have  been  nullified  by  a 
subtly  conceived  strategy  of  fUibuster 
and  obstruction  by  the  reactionaries  on 
the  committee. 

The  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  has  not 
been  defeated.  It  remains  as  unfinished 
business  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  as  a  continuing  respon- 
sibility of  this  Congress.  Let  that  selfish 
minority  which  has  opposed  it  know  that 
we  who  take  seriously  our  obligations  to 
the  people  and  most  especially  to  the 
-veterans  of  this  country,  intend  that  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  shall  be 
brought  before  the  House.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  when  that  day  comes,  the 
House  will  enact  it  into  law. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  old  Port 
Kearney,  located  in  Kearney  County, 
Nebr.,  is  important  not  only  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  West,  but  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic.  In  response  to  a  request 
that  I  made,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  looked  into  the  matter  of  its  restora- 
tion and  preservation. 

I  wish  to  include  In  my  remarks  a  let- 
ter to  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites.  Buildings,  and 
Monuments,  and  also  an  abstract  of  the 
history  of  the  fort  by  Dr.  Lyle  Edwin 
Man  tor. 


Jm-T  23.  1946. 
Advisort  Boaro  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monxjments, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We,  the  Nebraska  delegation 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
historic  significance  of  old  Fort  Kearney,  lo- 
cated In  Kearney  County,  Nebr. 

This  place  is  rich  In  the  history  of  our 
country,  next  year  will  be  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Its  founding.  It  was  an  out- 
post In  the  settlement  of  the  West  and  was  on 
the  Old  Oregon  Trail  and  also  on  the  first 
transcontinental  telegraph  line.  We  urge 
your  Board  to  restore  and  Improve  old  Fort 
Kearney  as  provided  under  Public  Law  292 
of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  or  such  other 
law  as  Is  applicable.  - 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Hugh  Butler, 

United  Statex  Senator. 
Kenneth  S    Wherrt, 

United  States  Senator. 
Karl  Stetan, 

Member  of  Congress. 
A.  L.  MaLER, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Howard  H.  Buftett, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Carl  T.  Curtis 

Member  of  Congress. 

the  history  of  fort  kearnet  ' 
(By  Lyle   Fiwln   Mantor) 

Migration  westward  during  the  eighteen 
forties  made  necessary  the  establishment  of 
military  posts  along  the  Oregon, Trail  to  af- 
ford protection  to  emigrants  passing  over  the 
trail  and  to  strengthen  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Oregon  region.  The 
chief  purposes  of  this  study  are  to  trace  Its 
history  during  the  25  years  of  Its  existence 
and  to  present  an  account  of  the  significance 
of  this  post  as  a  factor  In  the  development 
of  the  West.  Fort  Kearney  was  located  at  the 
eastern  fringe  of  the  Indian  country  and  was 
called  upon  to  protect  emigrants,  passengers, 
and  freighters,  until  the  opening  of  the  Pa- 
cific railroad  made  such  protection  unneces- 
sary. 

Difficulty  was  experienced  In  the  selection 
of  the  first  site  for  the  new  post.  It  was 
finally  located  at  the  mouth  of  Table  Creek, 
on  the  Missouri  River  in  1846.  The  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  War,  at  t^e  time  the  fort  was 
to  be  garrisoned,  left  no  Regular  troops  avail- 
able for  this  duty.  Volunteers  from  the  State 
of  Missouri  were  pressed  Into  service  and 
formed  the  first  garrison.  The  War  Depart- 
ment soon  realized  that  the  Missouri  River 
site  was  not  properly  chosen  with  regard  to 
the  route  taken  by  western  emigration.  The 
Missouri  River  was  not  crossed  so  far  north, 
but  the  larger  part  of  the  emigrants  crossed 
at  Westport.  Leavenworth,  or  St.  Joseph.  Re- 
moval of  the  fort  to  the  traveled  highway  was 
necessary.  An  exploring  party  sent  out  In 
the  fall  of  1847  selected  a  more  suitable  site 
for  the  fort.  After  a  thorough  reconnaissance 
the  engineer  officer  In  charge  recommended 
a  place  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Platte  River,  where  the  Oregon  Trail  touched 
that  stream.  The  fort  was  moved  to  the  new 
location  In  the  spring  of  1848.  The  land 
upon  which  the  post  was  located  originally 
belonged  to  the  Pawnee  Indians,  and  bad 
been  partially  ceded  to  the  United  States  In 
1833.  Steps  were  Immediately  taken  by  the 
Government  to  enter  Into  a  treaty  to  extin- 
guish the  Pawnee  Indian  title.  The  Missouri 
Mounted  Volunteers,  moved  from  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  Platte,  were  used  in  the  work  of 
constructing  the  buildings  for  the  new  post. 
The  little  timber  available  proved  to  be  of 
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poor  quality  for  lumber.  It  was  necessary  to 
build  some  of  the  buildings  from  sod  and 
adobe  bricks,  which  were  cut  and  dried  by 
the  soldiers.  Unaccustomed  to  such  work, 
they  did  not  do  well,  and  not  much  was  ac- 
complished. The  close  of  the  Mexican  War, 
for  which  the  volunteers  had  been  enlisted, 
caused  them  to  be  withdrawn  from  Fort  Kear- 
ney for  discharge.  They  were  relieved  by  a 
detachment  of  mounted  rifles,  upon  whom 
fell  the  task  of  completing  the  buildings  be- 
gun during  the  summer. 

Nearly  50.000  emigrants  passed  over  the 
Oregon  Trail  during  the  gold  rush  of  1849. 
There  was  little  Indian  danger  until  Fort 
Kearney  was  reached,  but  westward  Indians 
were  apt  to  be  encountered  at  any  time. 
Most  of  the  gold  seekers  were  Inexperienced 
travelers  and  found  it  necessary  to  reor- 
ganize their  trains  at  the  fort.  Often,  from 
wagons  too  heavily  laden,  they  discarded 
every  possible  Item  of  equipment,  and  some- 
times even  food,  to  lighten  loads  for  the  long 
Journey  ahead.  The  stop  to  rest  the  ani- 
mals, to  repair  outfits,  and  to  reorganize 
trains,  made  the  fort  a  very  busy  place  dur- 
ing the  travel  season. 

Emigration  begun  In  the  forties  continued 
through  the  fifties.  A  major  portion  of  the 
overland  travel  to  California  and  Oregon 
passed  over  the  Oregon  Trail.  Fort  Kearney 
became  a  fixed  and  established  point  on  that 
trail.  Its  garrison  affording  protection  In  time 
of  Indian  danger  and  Its  storehouses  pro- 
viding food  and  suppjlles  to  stranded  or  Im- 
pecunious travelers  far  from  home.  The 
commanding  officer  at  the  fort  was  author- 
ized by  a  law  to  Issue  or  sell  supplies  from 
the  Government  warehouse,  upon  requisi- 
tion, to  such  persons  as  he  deemed  worthy  of 
aid.  The  officers  were  very  careful  about 
approving  such  requests,  but  despite  this, 
many  applications  were  accepted.  Large 
numbers  of  persons  were  Inexperienced  in 
plains  travel,  and  because  of  unwise  selec- 
tion of  goods,  found  themselves  in  need  when 
Fort  Kearney  was  reached.  Accident  or  rob- 
bery deprived  others  of  food.  The  fort  ren- 
dered necessary  aid  In  these  cases  and  an 
important  service  to  those  In  distress. 

Unrest  among  the  Sioux  Indians  west  of 
Fort  Kearney  became  noticeable  during  the 
summer  of  1854.  Guards  were  furnished  for 
emigrant  trains  and  depredations  by  the  sav- 
ages were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  fol- 
lowing year  a  large  force  was  sent  to  subdue 
the  Sioux.  Fort  Kearney,  with  Forts  Laramie 
and  Pierre,  were  used  as  bases  of  operation  in 
this  campaign. 

Conditions  In  Utah  caused  President  Pierce 
to  send  an  army,  under  Brig.  Gen.  W.  S.  Har- 
ney, to  that  territory  in  1857.  While  no 
troops  were  ordered  upon  this  campaign  from 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Kearney,  the  fort  be- 
came the  scene  of  great  activity  during  the 
operations.  The  western  posts  were  not  suffi- 
ciently manned  to  furnish  the  needed  troops. 
The  regiments  were  assembled  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, and  from  there  ordered  west.  Forts 
Kearney  and  Laramie  were  used  as  concentra- 
tion points  for  men  and  supplies. 

Increasing  population  on  the  plains  and  In 
the  mountain  regions  created  a  need  for 
better  communication.  Mall  service  was  slow 
and  the  western  military  posts  were  unable 
to  communicate  rapidly  with  their  depart- 
ment commanders.  During  the  fifties  con- 
tracts were  let  for  more  rapid  mall  service, 
but  even  with  this  Improvement  nearly  a 
month  was  required  for  orders  to  reach  Fort 
Kearney  from  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 
Post  returns  required  five  weeks  to  go  from 
the  fort  to  the  Adjutant  General's  office  In 
Washington. 

With  the  Inauguration,  In  the  spring  of 
1860,  of  the  Pony  Express,  Fort  Kearney  was 
brought  into  much  closer  touch  with  high 
command.  Connecting  as  it  did  with  the 
telegraph  at  St.  Joseph,  the  express  brought 
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Important  communications  from  that  point 
to  the  fort  In  less  than  two  days.  The  Pony 
Express  station  at  Fort  Kearney  was  the 
pcint  of  departure  Into  the  Indian  country, 
and  many  of  the  riders.  Including  William 
Campbell,  William  P.  Cody,  and  others,  had 
narrow  escapes  from  the  Cheyennes  and 
Sioux. 

By  November.  1860,  the  Missouri  and  West- 
ern Telegraph  Company  had  built  Its  line 
westward  as  far  as  Port  Kearney.  Here  the 
express  riders  took  the  communications  com- 
ing in  over  th&  wire  and  rushed  them  west- 
ward. The  telegraph  brought  the  fort  into 
Instantaneous  communication  with  Its  head- 
quarters and  greatly  Increased  the  effective- 
ness of  the  post.  The  next  spring  saw  work 
of  construction  on  the  telegraph  line  pushed 
westward.  From  November,  1860.  until  Au- 
gust 1861.  Fort  Kearney  was  the  western 
terminus  of  the  telegraph. 

The  outbreak  of  tlie  Civil  War  had  an  Im- 
mediate effect  upon  Fort  Kearney.  All  Reg- 
ular Army  troops  were  withdrawn  for  serv- 
ice In  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  volun- 
teer regiments,  largely  from  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  replaced 
this  garrison.  Ordnance  was  likewise  ordered 
transferred  to  Fort  Leavenworth  leaving  that 
post  without  cannon.  Located  near  the  di- 
viding line  between  free  and  slave  territory. 
Fort  Kearney  was  the  scene  of  many  an  im- 
passioned argument  between  northern  and 
southern  sympathizers.  The  commanding 
oiBcer  of  the  fort  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Wfts  a  native  of  Virginia  and  an  ardent  south- 
em  man.  He  soon  left  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  later  served  as  a  colonel 
In  the  Confederate  Army. 

Desertions  from  the  volunteer  regiments 
stationed  at  the  fort  were  numerous  during 
the  war.  Many  of  the  men  had  enlisted  with 
service  at  the  battle  front  in  mind,  and 
were  disappointed  at  being  assigned  to  duty 
sway  from  the  theater  of  war.  HomcsidK- 
ness  also  prompted  many  desertions  from 
the  post. 

Withdrawal  of  Regular  Army  regiments  and 
their  experienced  officers  from  Fort  Kearney 
and  the  western  posts,  was  an  open  invitation 
to  the  Indians  to  resume  warlike  activities. 
During  the  summer  of  1864  a  number  of 
outbreaks  occurred  both  east  and  west  of 
Fort  Kearney,  In  which  great  property  loss 
was  suffered,  and  a  number  of  settlers  lost 
their  lives.  In  the  outbreaks  along  the  Lit- 
tle Blue  River,  southeast  of  the  fort,  as  many 
as  26  settlers  were  slain  and  several  women 
and  children  carried  off  captives  by  the  In- 
dians. Troops  were  sent  there  from  the  post, 
and  they,  with  several  regiments  from  Kan- 
sas, drove  the  Indians  away.  At  Plum  Creek. 
west  of  Fort  Kearney,  a  wagon  train  was 
burned  and  several  men  killed.  Troops  were 
sent  from  the  fort  ujwn  receipt  of  telegraphic 
notice  of  the  attack. 

The  Indian  outbreaks  made  necessary  the 
establishment  of  several  outposts  which  were 
garrisoned  and  supplied  from  Fort  Kearney. 
Detachments  were  sent  from  the  fort  and 
from  these  outposts  to  protect  the  settlers 
and  to  drive  off  the  Indians.  During  these 
outbreaks  It  was  not  possible  for  the  stage 
coaches  to  operate  and  for  several  weeks  no 
travel  was  possible.  With  the  resimiption  of 
travel  It  was  necessary  to  send  armed  escorts 
from  Fort  Kearney  to  protect  the  passengers 
and  maU  from  Indian  attack. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  a  com- 
pany of  Pawnee  Indians  was  recruited  by  the 
Army  for  scout  duty.  The  Pawnees  were  will- 
ing to  enlist  for  service  against  their  enemies, 
the  Slota.  These  troopers  were  a  picturesque 
oillitary  outfit  but  were  efficient  soldiers. 
They  were  stationed  at  Port  Kearney  and 
were  used  in  the  operations  along  the  Over- 
land Trail. 

Several  companies,  enlistments  of  former 
Confederates,  were  stationed  at  Fort  Kearney 


In  1865.  These  men  bad  been  taken  prisoners 
of  war  and  had  been  confined  in  the  prison 
pens  of  Chicago  and  Rock  Island.  They  had 
had  enough  of  fighting  in  the  Confederate 
Army  and  did  not  wish  to  be  exchanged. 
Desirous  of  getting  out  of  prison,  they  were 
willing  to  enlist  In  the  United  States  Army 
provided  they  were  not  required  to  fight 
against  their  brethren.  They  were  sent 
West  for  duty  against  the  Indians,  and  In 
this  capacity  rendered  faithful  service. 

Port  Kearney  had.  by  the  early  sixties,  be- 
come an  Important  station  on  the  stage  and 
freighting  routes.  The  roads  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  towns  Joined  there  and  all  of  the 
vast  traffic  of  the  plains  by  way  of  the  Platte 
Valley  route  concentrated  at  that  point. 
Prom  Fort  Kearney  westward  the  route  of  the 
carrying  trade  followed  the  great  military 
road  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  In 
1860  more  than  20,000,000  pounds  of  freight 
passed  the  Port,  requiring  40.000  oxen.  4.000 
wagons,  and  more  than  4,500  men  to  handle 
It.  As  many  as  500  heavily  loaded  wagons 
passed  Port  Kearney  In  a  day.  Had  It  not 
been  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  fort, 
this  vast  movement  of  freight  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

Passenger  travel  past  Port  Kearney  was 
very  heavy  Here  the  stage  line  from  Omaha, 
which  followed  the  route  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Platle  River.  Joined  with  the 
line  from  Atchison,  which  followed  the  Ore- 
gon Trail  up  to  the  fort.  Often  passengers 
from  Omaha  found  It  necessary  to  wait  sev- 
eral days  at  the  fort  for  a  west-bound  stage 
with  room  for  them.  The  stage  company  had. 
besides  Its  station,  a  huge  storehouse,  bams, 
and  shops.  Here  also  was  located  one  of  its 
largest  and  best  stations  for  the  serving  of 
meals  to  passengers. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  volunteer  regiments 
were  withdrawn  from  Fort  Kearney  to  be 
mustered  out  and  Regular  Army  regiments 
sent  to  garrison  the  post.  During  the  process 
of  moving  the  volunteer  troops  eastward  as 
high  as  1.400  men  were  stationed  at  the  fort. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  Regular  troops  efforts 
were  made  to  put  down  the  Indian  uprisings 
which  had  begun  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  war.  Numerous  details,  sent  from  the 
fort,  reconnoitered  the  country  and  sought 
hostlla  Indians.  Stages  and  freighters  were 
given  guard  escort  and  small  garrisons  con- 
tinued at  the  substations  established  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Indian  outbreak. 

There  being  no  direct  route  to  the  newly 
discovered  gold  fields  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  the  Gov- 
ernment resolved  to  open  a  road  by  way  of 
the  Powder  River  Valley.  To  carry  this  plan 
Into  execution.  Col.  Henry  B.  Carrington 
of  the  Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry 
was  selected  and  Fort  Kearney  was  made  the 
base  of  operations.  The  Eighteenth  Infantry 
was  recruited  to  strength  and  sent  to  the 
fort  during  the  winter  and  spring  and  the  ex- 
pedition left  Fort  Kearney  in  May  1867. 

At  that  time  MaJ.  Gen.  John  Pope  was 
commander  of  the  district  of  the  Missouri, 
which  included  the  Department  ol  the  Platte. 
In  which  Fort  Kearney  was  located.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  populaticm  west  had  out- 
grown transix>rtatlon  by  wagons  and  that 
the  Government  should  render  material  aid 
in  the  building  of  railroads.  The  plains 
could  not  be  settled  and  the  military  posts 
there  would  have  to  be  maintained  as  long 
ss  there  were  Indians  In  the  region.  Fort 
Kearney  would  be  needed  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  He  designated  the  fort  as  the  point 
of  rendezvous  for  all  trains  dwttecd  for  Den- 
ver City  or  Fort  Laramie,  by  way  of  the 
Platte  River  route.  Westbound  wagon  trains 
were  not  permitted  to  go  beyond  Port  Kear- 
ney tinless  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand 
Indian  attack.  The  provost-marshal  of  the 
fort  was  held  responsible  for  the  oonoentra- 
tion    of    the    smaller    trains    into    greater 


strength  before  permitting  them  to  mocsed 
into  the  Indian  country. 

OompleUao.of  the  Union  P»ciflc  Railroaii 
put  Port  Kearney  in  the  late  sixties  mads 
passenger  travel  more  comfortable  by  trate 
and  safe  from  Indian  attack.  Fares,  at  19 
cents  per  mile,  were  about  half  that  of  the 
stage.  Freight  rates  by  wagon  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  Denver  were  much  higher 
than  by  rail,  but  diwplf  this  fact  some 
freighting  was  done  by  wacaa.  to  poinu  not 
directly  on  the  railroad,  for  several  yeara 
after  the  railroad  was  built.  The  bulldlcc  of 
the  Pacific  railroad,  and  the  consequent 
abandonment  of  the  overland  route  as  an 
artery  of  travel,  made  military  protection  no 
longer  necessary.  The  garrison  at  the  fort 
was  greatly  leduced. 

While  the  railroad  was  being  built  the 
fort  furnished  guard  details  to  protect  the 
construction  workers.  Even  after  the  road 
was  finished  past  the  one  hundredth  merid- 
ian, occasional  Indian  danger  made  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  protection  necessary.  The 
garrison  at  Fort  Kearney  always  stood  In 
readiness  to  meet  all  demands  made  upon  it 
for  guards. 

Military  posts  established  on  the  public 
domain  were  placed  upon  reservations  10 
miles  square.  The  reservation  at  Fort  Kear- 
ney included  slightly  more  than  the  100 
square  miles.  Scarcity  of  timber  for  lumber 
and  fuel  made  It  necessary  to  reserve  the 
heavily  wooded  inlands  In  the  Platte  River 
for  a  distance  of  16  miles,  rather  than  10.  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  for  use  at  the  fort. 
Since  most  of  the  troops  stationed  at  tiM 
post  were  mounted,  fcffage  for  the  horses  «•■ 
a  serious  problem.  Except  for  the  first  few 
years,  when  the  garrison  was  small,  no  per> 
sons  were  permitted  to  camp  on  the  reserva- 
tion, where  sU  grass  was  required  for  the 
mounts  of  the  troops. 

In  appearance  Fort  Kearney  was  not  unlike 
other  western  frontier  posts.  The  site  of  the 
fort  proper  was  located  about  a  half  mile 
south  of  the  Platte  River,  midway  north 
and  south  within  the  reservation  boundaries. 
2  miles  from  the  western  edge  and  8  miles 
from  the  eastern.  The  buildings,  con- 
structed of  native  lumber  and  adobe,  were 
situated  around  a  rectangular  parade  ground 
4  acres  in  extent.  The  flagstaff  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  parade  ground. 

The  Indian  outbreak  of  1864  caused  the 
district  commander  to  erect,  adjacent  to  the 
fort,  earthworks  surmounted  by  a  wooden 
stockade.  This  enclosure  comprised  an  acre 
and  was  sufficient  to  protect  the  entire  garri- 
son In  case  of  Indian  attack.  While  Fort 
Kearney  was  never  attacked  by  the  Indians,  a 
sentinel  was  fired  upon  in  August  1864. 

In  addition  to  the  military  buildings  at 
the  fort,  the  Overland  Stage  Line  had  bean 
permitted  to  erect  such  buildings  as  were 
necessary  for  its  business.  The  poet  sutler 
alEO  had  a  building  near  the  parade  ground 
as  did  the  postmaster,  Moses  Sydenham,  who 
also  operated  a  book  and  stationery  store. 
The  telegraph  office  shared  the  quarters  of  his 
bookstore  and  was  one  of  the  most  active 
places  about  the  post. 

Merchants  were  not  permitted  to  establish 
themselves  upon  the  military  reservatioa  tat 
the  post  sutler  had  the  excIuslTe  privilege  of 
selling  to  the  troops.  Two  villages  grew  up 
at  the  ea.<tem  and  western  edge  of  the  mili- 
tary reservation,  beyond  the  Jurladlctlpn  of 
military  authority.  Tb«  one  to  the  west. 
Kearney  City,  or  Dobytown,  was  nearer  to 
the  fort  and  was  the  more  Important.  It  de- 
rived Its  name  from  tlM  adobs  material  with 
which  the  bulkUncs  war*  constructed. 

Dobytown  conststsd  of  U  or  U  bwllrtlap. 
the  majority  of  whldi  wcr*  dlareputaM* 
places.  Whisky  was  the  petnttpl  article  of 
commerce.  There  were  several  tafft  oat- 
fitting  stores  Incltidlng  tboae  at  Brown  * 
Lydell  and  Anson  Michel,  which  catered  to 
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the  ne«ds  of  the  emigrants  and  freighters 
passing  through.  These  establishments  did 
•  considerable  business  until  the  railroad 
made  freighting  a  thing  of  the  past.  For  a 
time  Dobjrtown  was  the  principal  outfitting 
point  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Soldiers  from  the  fort,  and  those  en  route 
to  posts  west,  formed  a  large  percentage  of 
the  customers  of  Dobytown  stores.  Whisky 
"could  not  be  purchased  from  the  post 
sutler,  except  under  stringent  regulation,  if 
at  all.  But  many  customers  in  Dob3rtown 
saloons  wore  the  uniform  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Other  goods  not  sold  by  the  sutler 
were  also  purchased  from  the  nearby  mer- 
chant*. With  the  passing  of  the  fort.  Doby- 
town was  also  abandoned. 

The  life  of  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Kearney 
was  similar  to  that  of  troops  at  other  western 
peats.  The  early  years  appear  to  have  been 
•pert  In  almost  as  great  isolation  as  that  of 
a  ship  at  sea  Malls  were  slow  and  irregular 
and  communication  between  the  soldiers  and 
relatives  and  friends  back  home  was  difficult. 
Movement  on  the  plains  almost  ceased  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Through  the  cold 
weather  the  post  was  even  more  isolated  than 
during  the  travel  season. 

Drill  and  ordinary  garrison  duty  made  up 
the  daily  routine  of  the  soldier.  The  men. 
when  used  for  duty  not  strictly  military,  such 
as  cutting  wood,  putting  up  hay.  or  doing 
construction  work,  received,  after  1866.  extra 
pay.  Escort  and  scouting  duty  also  occupied 
much  of  their  time.  One  of  the  most  hated 
of  all  assignments  was  that  of  escort  to  the 
slow-moving  ox  trains.  Protecting  the  less 
monotonous  stages  was  less  objectionable. 

Discipline  Immediately  after  the  war  was 
Tery  lax.  Desertions  were  surprisingly  fre- 
quent from  the  volunteer  organizations,  as 
many  as  11  men  deserting  in  one  day  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1865.  Even  the  commis- 
sioned personnel  of  the  post  was  not  en- 
tirely free  from  deserters.  With  the  com- 
ing of  Regular  Army  regiments,  most  of  which 
had  enviable  records  o'  service  during  the 
war.  discipline  was  again  restored. 

The  Introduction  of  the  breech-loading 
rifle  after  the  war  caused  Fort  Kearney,  in 
common  with  other  posts,  to  be  used  as  a 
proving  ground  for  the  several  models  then 
being  considered  for  adoption  by  the  Army. 
At  the  same  time  the  relative  merits  of  am- 
munition manufactured  by  the  Ordnance 
Department,  and  that  by  private  firms,  was 
tested 

By  1870  it  was  realized  that  the  need  for 
Port  Kearney  as  a  military  post  had  passed. 
A  few  years  previously  Gen.  William  T. 
Sherman  had  visited  the  fort  and  had  con- 
sidered stronplv  ordering  its  abandonment 
at  that  time.  During  the  last  years  of  main- 
tenance the  pMt  was  garrisoned  by  but  50 
men  Early  the  following  year  the  War  De- 
partment ordered  Fort  Kearney  abandoned 
as  a  military  post,  and  the  removal  of  its 
garrison  to  Omaha  barracks. 

Squatters  settled  on  the  military  reserva- 
tion and  the  site  of  the  old  fort  was  put  to 
agricultural  uses.  One  of  the  squatters  on 
the  fort  land  was  a  former  sergeant  who  had 
been  stationed  at  the  post.  In  1873  William 
O.  Dungan.  also  a  former  soldier,  but  never 
stationed  at  Fort  Kearney,  botight  the  squat- 
ter rights  to  the  land  upon  which  the  fort 
had  been  located.  He  removed  his  family 
there  from  Illinois  and  built  his  house  on 
the  old  parade  ground. 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  secure 
congressional  assent  to  the  disposition  of  the 
65.000-acre  reservation  as  a  whole.  Some  at- 
tempts were  made  to  have  it  ceded  to  the 
State  but  these  were  unsuccessful.  It  was 
even  proposed  by  Moees  Sydenham  and  others 
to  remove  the  National  Capital  to  the  reser- 
vation and  to  name  the  new  city  thus  created 
New    Washington.     This  plan  was  not  fa- 


vored in  the  East,  and  never  received  serious 
consideration  by  Congress. 

In  1876  an  act  was  approved  transferring 
the  reservation  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  settlement  under  the  homestead 
law.  The  land  was  surveyed  and  opened  to 
entry  the  following  year.  Mr.  Dungan  filed 
on  the  quarter  upon  which  the  fort  had  been 
located.  By  applying  time  spent  in  the 
Army  during  the  war  he  was  able  to  prove 
up  his  entry  In  less  than  the  usual  5-year 
period  and  to  receive  a  patent  from  the  Gov- 
ernment conveying  title  to  the  site  of  the 
old  fort. 

The  tract  remained  in  Mr  Duugan's  pos- 
session until  his  death  in  1922.  A  short  time 
prior  to  this,  historically  minded  persons 
undertook  to  secure  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Kearney  as  a  State  park.  Mr.  Dungan's  de- 
mise threw  his  esUte  Into  litigation.  Fur- 
ther efforts  were  held  In  abeyance  until  legal 
matters  could  be  adjusted.  When  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  land  would  be  sold  at  a 
referee's  sale  interest  was  again  aroused  and 
steps  taken  to  purchase  the  site  for  park 
purposes. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Fort  Kearney 
Memorial  Association  In  1928.  the  prospect 
of  creating  a  State  memorial  park  became 
more  real.  Efforts  were  at  once  begun  to 
procure  the  nece?=sary  funds  for  carrying  out 
this  purpose.  The  money  was  subscribed 
largely  by  the  citizens  living  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  old  fort,  and  the  40  acres  upon  which 
the  building  of  the  post  stood,  were  pur- 
chased. 

Title  to  the  tract  for  vise  as  a  State  park 
was  tendered  to  the  State  of  Nebraska  by  the 
association.  On  March  26.  1929.  an  act  was 
approved  by  the  State  legislature  accepting 
the  tender  and  creating  therefrom  a  State 
historical  and  scenic  park  and  bird  reserve. 
The  following  December.  Gov.  Arthur  J. 
Weaver  personally  visited  the  park  and  ac- 
cepted officially  the  deed  to  the  site  of  the 
old  Fort  Kearney. 


General  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF   CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  is  being  severely  censured  for 
not  taking  final  action  on  the  general 
housing  bill.  There  is  still  time  to  act. 
I  hope  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  reverse  its  decision  and 
permit  the  measure  to  come  to  a  vote  on 
the  strength  of  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  Senate  committee  and  on  which  the 
Senate  approved  the  bill.  We  must  not 
permit  a  mistaken  belief,  that  because  it 
is  long-range  legislation  it  can  safely  go 
over  until  next  session,  to  lull  us  into 
ignoring  the  urgency  of  this  bill.  To  be 
sure,  the  measure  has  important  long- 
range  aspects,  but  it  has  immediate  im- 
plications for  the  solution  of  our  present 
housing  crisis  as  it  pertains  to  the  vets. 
We  have  enacted  legislation  designed  to 
spur  the  output  of  building  materials, 
but  have  failed  so  far  to  provide  tools 
to  use  these  materials  in  a  balanced  hous- 
ing program. 


Most  of  the  housing  new  under  way  is 
beyond  the  financial  means  of  most  vet- 
erans. Moreover,  most  of  it  is  housing 
built  for  sale.  The  veteran  who  can 
buy  only  at  a  moderate  or  low  price,  or 
the  veteran  who  needs  an  apartment 
rather  than  a  house,  tramps  the  streets 
in  vain  to  find  evidence  of  anything  we 
have  done  for  him. 

I  am  daily  receiving  letters,  bitter  in 
their  disillusionment  over  the  promises 
we  made  to  the  boys  while  they  were  in 
uniform  and  our  failure  to  keep  those 
promises  insofar  as  providing  the  means 
for  their  establishing  homes  once  they 
had  returned  to  take  up  again  the 
threads  of  their  civilian  lives. 

Unless  we  act  promptly  to  provide  for 
a  balanced  housing  program,  tens  of 
thousands  of  veterans,  who  have  no 
alternative  and  must  have  some  place 
to  live,  will  be  compelled  to  buj'  at  a  price 
they  cannot  afford,  and  before  they  are 
settled  down  and  ready  to  assume  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  home  owner- 
ship. 

Delay  in  enacting  the  general  housing 
bill,  which  provides  a  variety  of  tested 
aids  toward  producing  the  types  of 
housing  that  veterans  need,  will  inevi- 
tably bring  in  its  wake  a  disastrous  wave 
of  foreclosures,  loss  of  homes  and  sav- 
ings, and  disillusionment. 

The  bill  pro\ides  methods  that  the 
great  majority  of  people  concerned  with 
housing,  and  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  are  Convinced  must  be  adopted 
and  utilized  now. 

The  liberalized  insurance  provisions  of 
the  bill,  the  extension  of  the  mortgage 
period,  and  the  reduced  interest  rate 
will  help  bring  the  finished  house  within 
the  means  of  the  veteran  who  needs  it. 

The  assistance  the  bill  offers  to  local 
communities  to  help  them  provide  public 
housing  for  veterans  who  cannot  afford 
decent  housing  of  any  kind  would  help 
solve  our  housing  problem,  not  next  year 
nor  the  year  after,  but  this  year. 
The  program  under  the  law  will  go  into 
action  as  soon  as  the  measure  is  signed. 
The  measure  provides  housing  of  low 
and  moderate  scale  for  veterans  on 
farms. 

The  sum  total  of  the  best  thinking  on 
urban  redevelopment  stemming  from 
the  experience  of  many  years  is  embodied 
in  the  bill  to  make  it  possible  that  new 
housing  may  be  constructed  within  the 
confines  of  a  city  instead  of  scattering  it 
to  outlying  areas,  sometimes  miles  away 
from  where  the  veteran  works. 

The  benefito  of  vast  research  on  every- 
thing from  materials  to  site  planning, 
which  would  help  to  lower  the  cost 
and  improve  the  quality  of  housing  of 
all  types  is  available  now  through  this 
measure. 

The  bill  on  the  whole  Is  practical  and 
offers  common-sense  applications  of  the 
basic  principles  of  any  sound  housing 
program.  To  fail  to  act  on  this  bill 
means  that  we  will  fail  to  utilize  a  pro- 
gram which  is  Imperative  to  meet  the 
needs  of  veterans  today. 

It  Is  a  big  program,  but  the  times  are 
big  and  our  problems  are  big. 
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What  Randall  Dam  Means 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1946 

Mr.  CASE,  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  General  Pick  touches  off 
the  charge  that  breaks  the  first  ground 
for  the  beginning  of  construction  of  Ran- 
dall Dam,  a  new  era  opens  for  South 
Dfikota  and  for  the  Missouri  River  re- 
gion. 

This  will  be  the  largest  construction 
Job  ever  undertsiken  in  South  Dakota. 
Its  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$70,000,000. 

As  such.  It  will  be  twice  in  dollars  the 
cost  of  the  Black  Hills  Ordnance  Dei>ot, 
constructed  by  the  Army  at  Provo  or 
Igloo,  as  it  is  now  named,  previously  the 
largest  single  construction  job  in  the 
State.  Incidentally,  that  job  was  also 
done  under  the  supervision  of  General 
Pick  when  he  was  division  engineer  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  before  he  went 
to  India  to  build  t^e  Ledo  Road. 

And  the  Black  Hills  Ordnance  Depot, 
in  turn,  was  twice  the  size  of  any  other 
single  construction  job  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  South  Da- 
•  kota,  and  was  equal  to  all  the  other  war- 
time installations,  the  Rapid  City  Army 
Air  Base,  the  Sioux  Palls  Air  Corps  Tech- 
nical School,  and  the  satellite  fields  of 
Mitchell,  Pierre,  and  Watertown. 

The  ordnance  depwt  was  equal  to 
those  combined,  and  now  Randal  Dam 
is  to  be  twice  the  job  of  the  ordnance 
depot.  That  will  give  some  idea  of  what 
is  being  begun  today. 

Aside  from  the  impact  of  a  huge  con- 
struction job,  what  will  this  dam  mesm 
to  South  Dakota?  What  to  the  Missouri 
Valley? 

The  primary  purpose  of  Randall  Dam 
is  flood  control.    The  control  of  Missouri 
■  River  floods  is  the  principal  justification 
for  the  building  of  this  dam  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

But  get  this  point  clearly:  very  little 
if  any  of  the  flood-control  benefits  will 
come  to  South  Dakota  soil. 

The  l)eneflts  to  come  from  flood  con- 
trol are  for  Sioux  City  and  below.  The 
farm  lands  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  3,000,- 
000  acres  of  which  were  inundated  and 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
ruined  for  many  crop  years  by  the  floods 
of  1943  and  1944— they  will  beneflt. 

The  cities  of  Sioux  City  and  Council 
Bluffs  and  Omaha  and  Kansas  City 
whose  industries  were  closed  and  whose 
homes  were  Isolated— they  will  be  the 
beneficiaries. 

The  key  railroads  of  the  Nation  that 
operate  between  Sioux  City  and  Omaha 
and  Kansas  Qty— they  will  benefit. 

And  the  benefits  from  floods  con- 
trolled and  waters  made  available  for 
river  transportation,  these  will  repay  the 
costs.  The  damages  in  the  2  years  of 
floods.  1943  and  1944.  in  the  area  below 
Sioux  City  totaled  over  $100,000,000. 
That  was  dollar  damage  and  does  not 
count  the  dangers  to  Ufe.  the  interrup- 


tions of  commerce,  and  the  general  In- 
Jury  to  a  nation  at  war — an  injxiry 
which  the  overseas  enemy  would  have 
spent  a  great  army  to  achieve. 

But  for  South  Dakota,  the  building  of 
the  dam  and  the  creation  of  a  huge  lake, 
what  will  it  mean  to  the  State  that  fur- 
nishes the  site  for  the  dam  and  108,000 
acres  of  land  which  the  lake  will  cover? 
Some  of  that  land  is  choice  river-bottom 
land,  rich  for  producing  com.  The  big 
lake  will  require  the  moving  of  the  rail- 
road bridge  at  Chamberlain  and  the  mov- 
ing of  a  highway  bridge  on  White  River 
which  will  be  backed  up  for  many  miles. 
What  benefits  v  ill  there  be  to  South  Da- 
kota for  the  permanent  flooding  of  these 
acres  and  the  reorganization  of  her  in- 
ternal life  that  will  be  required? 

The  answer  must  come  from  two 
sources:  An  abundance  of  cheap  power 
and  the  creation  of  cheap  water  trans- 
portation. Unless  we  get  those  benefits 
in  large  measure,  Randall  Dam  will  be 
an  expensive  dream  for  South  Dakota. 

I  am  purposely  making  that  statement 
today  because  I  think  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  those  who  guide  the  destinies 
of  South  Dakota  to  see  that  we  do  get 
those  benefits.  So  I  repeat  it:  Unless 
South  Dakota  gets  an  abundance  of 
cheap  electric  power  and  cheap  water 
transportation,  the  construction  of  Ran- 
dall Dam  and  Reservoir  will  have  been 
an  expensive  dream  for  South  Dakota. 

We  can  demand  and  get  those  t>enefits, 
however. 

As  of  April  1. 1934.  South  Dakota  stood 
thirty-sixth  in  rank  among  the  States 
of  the  Union  for  percentage  of  electrified 
farms.  We  had  electricity  on  but  3.5  per- 
cent of  our  farms.  Six  years  later,  al- 
though an  additional  2  percent  of  our 
farms  had  electricity,  we  had  dropped 
from  thirty-sixth  and  forty-seventh 
among  the  States  in  ratio  of  electrified 
farms. 

And  as  of  June  30.  1945.  although  11.5 
percent  of  our  farms  had  electricity,  we 
still  ranked  forty-seventh  among  the 
States  in  proportion  of  electrified  farms 
to  total  farms  in  the  State. 

The  explanation  is  that  with  large 
■  sources  of  power  in  most  other  States, 
they  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
rural  electrification  when  it  came  along. 
We  were  not  ready,  and  of  course  our 
wide-open  spaces  do  not  Invite  speedy 
electrification.  Some  of  the  ranches,  of 
course,  will  only  be  served  by  local  plants, 
but  the  field  for  extending  the  service 
of  electricity  to  our  people  is  large. 

For  this  reason,  in  all  my  contacts 
with  the  development  of  the  plans  for 
harnessing  the  Missouri  River  in  South 
Dakota,  I  have  stressed  the  possibilities 
of  cheap  power  for  our  people. 

Back  in  1935,  l)efore  I  was  elected  to 
Congress,  I  spoke  and  wrote  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  as  our  greatest  undeveloped 
natural  resource.  Partly  I  had  In  mind 
its  possibilities  for  Irrigation,  but  largely 
power  and  irrigation  as  far  as  the  Ran- 
dall Dam  is  concerned. 

But  there  will  be  no  Irrigation  from 
Randall  Dam.  Our  only  chances  for  Ir- 
rigation benefit  from  the  Missouri  River 
development  in  South  Dakota  must  be 
found  from  higher  up  on  the  river  and  on 
the   tributaries.     So  we  must  look  to 


power  and  transportation  for  the  bene- 
fits from  Randall  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

There  will  be  some  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional possibihties,  of  course,  but  they 
could  be  obtained  much  more  cheaply  by 
direct  development  of  the  river  bottom 
if  that  was  all  we  were  after. 

Now.  then,  in  power— what  is  the  pros- 
pect? 

Brig.  Gen.  R.  C.  Crawford.  Acting 
Chief  of  Engineers,  and  himself  a  for- 
mer division  engineer  of  the  Missouri 
division,  in  a  letter  written  July  24.  1946. 
assures  me  that  power  will  be  a  part  of 
the  initial  development  of  Raiulall  Dam. 
He  says: 

The  outlet  works  will  con*Ut  of  •  ojiidult 
l)ene«tb  the  dam  containing  power  pen- 
stocks and  sluices  for  rtream-flow  refla- 
tion. •  •  •  It  Is  tentatively  planned  to 
provide  an  ultimate  power  Installation  of  not 
less  than  240.000  kilowatts,  of  which  about 
80.000  kilowatts  will  be  designed  Initially. 

How  much  is  240,000  kilowatts?  It  is 
far  more  than  all  the  power  consumed 
in  South  Dakota  today. 

The  generators  for  80.000  kilowatts 
whi(*  will  be  initially  installed  compare 
with  a  total  of  20,000  generator  capacity 
in  Sioux  Palls  today— that  Is  four  times 
as  much.  An  additional  quantity  is  im- 
ported from  outside  the  State,  about 
8.000  kilowatts  at  the  time  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission made  their  study  for  the  Sloan 
report,  so  that  the  power  of  Randall  Dam 
initially  will  be  at  least  three  times  the 
power  used  In  the  Sioux  Falls  area. 

That  should  suggest  what  is  ahead  for 
a  starter — and  keep  in  mind  that  ulti- 
mate Randall  power  will  be  capable  of  a 
240.000-kIlowatt  Installation,  or  10  times 
the  entire  power  generation  of  Sioux 
Falls  plants  when  the  reclamation  power 
studies  were  made  in  1943. 

The  ultimate  power  possibilities  on  the 
Missouri  River  Reservoir  system  In  South 
Dakota  will  be  from  8  to  10  times  all  of 
the  power  now  produced  in  South  Da- 
kota. I  leave  to  others  and  the  future 
the  job  of  figuring  hoW  It  will  all  be  used. 
But  I  stress  this  power  point  today  be- 
cause unless  we  do  take  steps  to  use  this 
power  we  will  have  little  to  show  for  the 
surrender  of  the  lands  which  will  be 
fiooded  in  this  State  for  all  time  to  come. 
Fortunately,  we  are  already  in  jxjsitlon  to 
take  and  use  much  of  the  initial  power. 
I  shall  not  speak  of  industry.  I  shall 
speak  only  of  rural  electriflcaUon. 

In  the  fi.scal  year  just  closed  Jun;?  30. 
1946.  REA  loans  allotted  to  South  Dakota 
totaled  $7,200,000.  which  is  practically 
equal  to  the  entire  amount  allocated  in 
the  nine  preceding  years  of  REA  history. 
And  REA  officials  in  Washington  last 
week  told  me  that  they  contemplated 
that  about  another  $7.0(X).000  would  be 
approved  for  South  Dakota  REA  project* 
in  the  current  fl-scal  year. 

Electricity  should  be  the  cfaeapeet 
hired  hand  a  farmer  can  get  today  mad 
any  day.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that 
electricity  on  the  farm  helps  the  farmer's 
wife  as  much  as  it  does  the  farmer.  In- 
stead of  making  more  clothes  to  wash  it 
washes  clothes  for  the  whole  family. 

So  let  us  take  steps  individually  and 
collectively  to  put  this  power  to  work  so 
that  we  will  be  ready  to  use  it  when  the 
generators  star}  to  spin. 
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Now.  Just  a  word  about  transporta- 
tion. That  will  be  longer  in  coming,  but 
it.  too.  is  on  the  way. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  advises  that  the 
design  of  the  works  will  be  so  arranged 
that  navigation  locks  can  be  provided 
around  the  end  of  the  dam  at  a  future 
date  when  conditions  warrant  such  an 
installation.  The  district  engineer,  Lt. 
Col.  D.  B.  Freeman,  is  now  engaged  in 
studies  of  the  Missouri  from  Sioux  City 
to  the  Montana  State  line  to  determine 
what  navigation  possibilities  exist  and 
may  be  practically  developed  within  the 
over-all  plan  of  water  utilization. 

That  study  is  undertaken  by  direction 
of  Congress  and  the  report  is  scheduled 
to  be  received  for  review  by  the  Board 
of  Rivers  and  Harbors  by  September  1. 
1947.  That  report,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers advises,  will  include  a  thorough 
study  of  the  need  for  navigation  locks  at 
the  Port  Randall  and  other  reser/oirs  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Missouri 
River  Basin. 

80.  what  we  see  here  today  Is  both  a 
culmination  of  plans  of  the  past  and 
the  commencement  of  plans  for  the 
future. 

Each  of  us,  in  our  respective  fields  of 
activity,  in  private  life  or  in  public,  shares 
in  the  responsibility  to  see  that  actual 
benefits  come  to  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  and  the  basin  in  a  degree  that  is 
egual  to  the  effort  and  the  costs  that 
have  been  and  will  be  given  to  the  project. 
Fort  Randall  played  a  part  in  the  early 
history  of  our  Northwest  country.  Port 
Randall  dam  and  re.servoir  will  play  an 
even  more  revolutionary  part  in  the  fu- 
ture of  this  region. 

Breaking  of  ground  for  a  dam  on  the 
Missouri  in  South  Dakota  once  seemed  a 
far-off  objective.  Today  it  is  a  reality 
and  this  reahty  must  be  merely  the  start- 
ing point  for  new  horizons  of  comfort 
and  convenience  for  the  people  of  the 
valley  for  all  time  to  come. 


Who  Went   on  the  Second  "Mission  to 
Moscow"? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  page  A4029  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  COMSixssiONAL  Record.  I  inserted  a 
news  article  from  the  July  7  Washington 
Star  announcing  the  sending  of  two  Com- 
merce Department  employees  to  Moscow 
with  Mr.  Wallace's  trade  plans. 

The  article  stated  that  the  United 
States  was  to  trade  industrial  "know- 
how"  and  machinery  for  all  kinds  of  raw 
materials  from  Russia.  The  imports  of 
raw  materials  which  were  to  be  encour- 
aged are  timber,  pulpwood,  and  furs. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  who  is  being  sent  around  the  world 
to  give  away  their  Jobs  and  their  markets 
and  what  their  qualifications  are.  The 
following  letter  gives  you  the  background 
of  the  two  members  of  the  commission, 


who  although  they  have  never  been 
elected  to  anything  by  anybody,  are  now 
called  upon  to  give  away  American  Jobs 
in  the  paper^and  pulp  mills: 

Dkpabtment  or  Commxbcz. 
OmcK  or  International  Tradi, 

Washington.  D.  C.July  30.  1946. 
Hon.  Rno  F.  Murhat, 

House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Murray:  Tlila  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  that  you  be  furnished  with  the 
date  and  place  of  birth,  and  the  education 
and  employment  record  of  Mr.  Ernest  C. 
Ropes. 

Mr.  Ropes  was  born  September  2,  1877,  In 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  His  grammar-  and  high- 
school  education  was  secured  under  a  gov- 
erness and  in  private  schools  In  Russia  and 
the  United  States.  In  1899  he  received  his 
A.  B.  degree  from  Columbia  University  In 
New  York. 

From  1899  to  1923  Mr.  Ropes  held  posi- 
tions with  several  different  firms.  These 
were  mainly  aa  salesman.  Between  1923  and 
1928  he  was  a  special  agent  in  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  For  8  months  of  1928 
he  was  a  Russian  expert  with  the  Reminguni 
Rand  Co.  Since  1928  he  has  been  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  the 
Office  of  International  Trade)  as  a  special 
•g*nt.  economic  analyst,  and  Chief  of  the 
Russian  Unit. 

Tou  also  requested  similar  information 
about  Mr.  Lewis  L.  Lorwln. 

Mr.  Lorwln  was  born  December  4.  1883.  near 
Kiev,  Russia.  He  Is  an  American  citizen  by 
virtue  of  his  father's  naturalization  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1895. 

Mr.  Lorwln  received  his  second.iry  educa- 
tion in  public  and  private  schools  in  New 
York  City.  From  1899  to  1903  he  attended 
Classical  College  in  Russia,  receiving  a 
A.  B  decree  in  1903.  During  the  period. 
1907  to  1911.  be  wns  a  student  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  from  which  he  re- 
ceived a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  1912. 

Dr.  Lorwin's  employment  record  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  1912  to  1916  he  did  special  studies 
for  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor:  in  1916  be  was  a  lecturer  on  eco- 
nomics at  Wellesley  College:  from  1916  to 
1919  he  was  professor  in  economics,  labor 
problems,  and  public  finance  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana;  from  1919  to  1920  he  was 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  World; 
from  1920  to  1921  he  was  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  finance  at  Belolt  College;  from 
1921  to  1922  he  was  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Dally  News;  from  1923  to 
1924  Dr.  Lorwln  devoted  his  time  to  the 
writing  of  a  book  entitled  "The  Women's 
Garment  Workers"  for  the  International  La- 
dies Garment  Workers;  from  1925  to  1935  he 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Brookings 
Institute,  during  which  time  he  wrote  a 
number  of  books  and  reports;  from  1935  to 
1939  he  was  economic  adviser  and  chief  of 
economic  section  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  at  Geneva,  Switzerland;  from  1939  to 
1941  he  served  as  a  consultant  with  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board;  from  1941 
to  1942  he  was  a  consultant  with  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare;  from  1942  to  1943  he 
served  as  economic  adviser  for  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board.  Since  July  1. 
1943,  Dr.  Lorwln  has  been  with  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare,  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  as  economic  adviser. 

The  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  became 
a  part  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration September  25,  1943.  when  the  Admin- 
istration was  established.  That  agency  was 
abolished  October  20.  1C45.    A  portion  oX  it 


was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  now  comprises  a  part  of  the  Office 
of  International   Trade. 

This  information  regarding  these  two  em- 
ployees was  taken  from  their  personnel  files. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Caret  Shaw,  Jr.. 
Chief,  Personnel  Management  Division. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Wisconsin  produces  about 
60  percent  of  the  furs  of  the  Nation. 
What  chance  have  Americah  workmen  to 
receive  an  American  wage  if  Mr.  Wallace 
is  going  to  send  out  commissions  to  give 
away  their  jobs  altogether?  We  can  have 
friendly  busine.«;s  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  all  countries  without  appoint- 
ing any  commissions  to  give  away  Ameri- 
can job5.  This  position  of  Mr.  Wallace 
also  again  demonstrates  that  the  recipro- 
cal trade  treaties  were  but  a  figment  of 
some  New  Dealers  imagination,  because 
they  are  surely  being  bypassed. 

The  World  Economic  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Washington  after  the  elections 
will  no  doubt  demonstrate  what  this  is 
really  all  about. 


Let's  Finish  tke  Unfinished  Busincrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     * 
Wednesday,  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
small  wonder  that  in  some  quarters  the 
battle  cry  of  a  former  war:  "Out  of  the 
trenches  by  Christmas,"  is  being  para- 
phrased to  the  tune  of:  "Out  of  the  hut- 
ments by  Christmas,"  and  it  might  be 
said  with  perfect  truth  that  in  many 
cases  today  instead  of  having  two-car 
garages,  as  we  were  once  promised  dur- 
ing a  previous  era,  we  now  have  two 
families  in  those  garages. 

This  is  the  situation  as  it  exists.  It  is 
well  known  and  it  is  deplorable.  This 
condition  has  been  created  not  overnight, 
but  has  accumulated  over  the  past  17 
years.  The  first  inroads  made  upon  the 
state  of  American  housing  occurred  dur- 
ing the  great  depression  of  the  late  1920  s, 
when,  with  the  breakdown  of  our  econ- 
omy and  its  resultant  unemployment, 
scarcities  of  money  and  of  public  faith, 
the  plans  and  execution  of  building  in 
this  Nation  lagged  along  with  all  other 
enterprise.  During  the  1930's  when,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, our  Nation  was  picking  up  the  eco- 
nomic pieces,  we  began  to  make  progress 
in  restoring  to  normal  this  and  all  other 
phases  of  our  existence.  Then  came  the 
great  war.  We  were  attacked  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  forced  to  fight  for  our  lives. 

Nothing  is  so  wasteful  as  war.  It  is 
the  exact  reverse  of  the  process  of  pro- 
duction, aiming  as  it  does,  at  utter  de- 
struction of  the  enemy.  No  war  can  be 
won  by  half-hearted  measures  and  in  our 
American  way,  we  spared  no  pains  in 
winning  this  one  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Our  every  effort  was  bent  to  accomplish 
the  task  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  Our 
every  national  resource  was  thrown  into 
the  battle.   From  the  ways  of  peace  and 
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construction  we  turned  our  national 
economy  with  miraculous  speed  into  a 
powerful,  huge  machine  of  destruction — 
a  machine  which,  and  I  thank  Ood  for 
It,  battered  our  enemies  Into  complete 
submission  and  kept  our  democratic  way 
of  life  intact. 

Many  things  went  into  the  building  of 
this  machine,  but  the  most  imporUnt 
factor  was  the  human  factor — the  men 
who  for  5  years  of  warfare  served  their 
Nation  In  uniform;  the  manpower  which 
ran  our  factories  producing  the  goods  of 
war;  the  citizeiLs  who  sacrificed  in  every 
way  in  order  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a 
speedy  and  triumphant  conclusion. 
These  services  will  never  be  weighed,  and 
can  never  be  repaid. 

But  other  things  went  into  the  war 
machine  as  well — some  of  them,  like 
postponements  of  planning,  sacrifice  of 
industrial  and  technological  progress  in 
peacetime  pursuits,  neglect  of  peacetime 
science,  also  immeasurable,  and  some  of 
them,  such  as  quantities  of  raw  materials 
used  by  the  machinery  of  war,  quite 
capable  of  being  measured,  weighed, 
counted,  and  pigeonholed  under  the  title. 
"Lost  Forever  to  the  Nation  as  a  Sacri- 
fice for  Victory." 

The  housing  which  we  do  not  have  to- 
day in  large  measure  falls  into  that 
category,  and  we  can  but  bow  our  heads 
to  the  fact  and  be  thankful  that  It  is  a 
loss  of  material  things  and  not  an  in- 
crease in  the  tabulation  of  those  losses 
which  are  a  billionfold  more  important 
to  our  Nation— the  sacrifice  of  lives  of 
our  citizens. 

But  this  history  behind  the  current 
housing  shortage  shows  us  one  thing  very 
clearly:  What  was  done  20  years  ago; 
10  years  ago;  5  years  ago— has  resulted 
in  the  situation  being  as  it  is  today. 
What  we  do  today— now — is  of  far 
greater  Importance  In  this  connection 
than  ever  before.  Without  Immediate. 
prompt,  skilled  attention,  this  problem 
is  bound  to  become  exceedingly  worse. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  bold  action,  clear 
planning  and  a  policy  of  unflinching  exe- 
cution, we  can  do  two  things  which  will 
prove  of  Immeasurable  benefit. 

First.  The  long-range  view  is  the  re- 
lief offered  by  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  bill,  a  measure  known  as  Senate  bill 
No.  1592,  passed  by  that  body  on  April 
15  of  this  year,  represents  the  starting 
point,  to  me,  of  all  endeavors  we  may 
make  in  this  field.  It  is  a  constructive 
effort  to  rectify  the  neglect  of  these  past 
years  by  centralizing  the  twenty-odd 
Federal  agencies  now  dealing  in  hous- 
ing problems  under  one  roof  in  a 
national  housing  agency;  by  providing 
governmental  assistance  in  slum  clear- 
ance; by  seeking  to  further  private  home 
building  through  loan  and  Investment 
insurance;  by  inaugurating  a  public 
housing  program  of  125,000  units  per 
year  In  an  area  of  this  endeavor  which 
would  not  Interest  sufficient  private  cap- 
ital because  of  low  returns  on  the  in- 
vestments, and  by  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment-financed additional  technical 
research. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  measure,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  great  step  forward  in 
a  national  attempt  to  solve  this  problem. 
It  has  been  imdertaken  after  careful  re- 


search, and,  I  repeat.  Is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  effort  to  solve  this  issue. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  this 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  April  16  of  this 
year,  and  there  has  been  no  report  on  it 
as  yet.  It  is  claimed  that  failure  of  this 
committee  to  report  the  bill  has  been  due 
to  the  pressure  of  lobbying  groups  which 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  is  against 
the  interests  of  private  industry,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  shown,  time  and 
again,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  measure 
would  benefit  private  industry. 

DEMOtrnOK     PSOCKAM     ABVOCATTO 

Second.  The  immediate  view  is  to  get 
action  now. 

Amidst  the  cries  of  material  shortages 
for  housing  which  are  heard  on  every 
hand  today,  the  Government  itself  con- 
trols millions  of  feet  of  lumber,  millions 
of  cubic  inches  of  plumbing,  untold 
quantities  of  the  very  materials  which 
could  be  put  to  good  u.se  immediately  in 
construction  of  emergency  veterans* 
housing.  This  material  is  in  the  form 
of  surplus  Army  camps  throughout  the 
United  States— unused,  deserted,  and 
with  little  likehhood  of  their  being  used 
again. 

What  could  be  more  logical  than  to 
demolish  these  encampments,  to  salvage 
the  invaluable  housing  materials  they 
contain  and  to  place  them  on  the  open 
market  or  use  them  immediately  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  exist  for  housing 
projects  either  publicly  or  privately  fi- 
nanced? 

The  huge  quantities  of  this  material, 
coming  from  these  camps,  would  provide 
one  quick  answer  to  the  cries  of  short- 
age, would  allow  time  for  other  sources 
of  housing  materials  to  be  opened  up, 
and — a  very  Important  point — these 
supplies,  thrown  upon  the  market  at  this 
time,  would  be  a  very  important  factor 
in  smashing  the  black  market  which 
currently  affects  the  prices  of  lumber 
throughout  this  country. 

This  plan  has  been  talked  of  for  some 
time  now,  among  the  various  housing 
agencies,  the  Army  engineers  and  the 
War  Assets  Administration,  in  charge  of 
the  surplus  camps.  At  least  a  month 
ago,  decision  to  execute  the  plan  was 
announced  by  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion, but  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to 
see  any  actual  results  coming  from  that 
decision,  and  as  far  as  I  can  perceive, 
this  action  is  being  slowed  because  of 
problems  arising  which  result  from  three 
separate  agencies  dealing  with  the  plan. 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  why  cen- 
tralization is  needed  in  housing. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  in  an 
emergency  way.  when  once  we  take 
action,  concerted  and  immediate  action, 
to  expedite  the  matter.  Prefabricated 
housing  can  be  arranged,  experiments  in 
lightweight  metal  housing  can  be  per- 
formed on  a  broad  basis,  with  preference 
for  quarters  to  veterans.  And  in  none  of 
this  need  private  industry  fear  that  the 
Government  is  standing  forth  in  direct 
competition  in  the  housing  field.  In- 
deed, governmental  activity  will  serve 
only  to  stimulate  the  opportunities 
which  industry  itself  needs  at  this 
moment  to  do  the  best  Job  possible  in 
this  urgent  endeavor. 


The  Senate  bill  No.  1592.  provides 
a  mansard  roof  for  tiie  housing  pro- 
gram. It  strengthens  the  already  exist- 
ing aids  to  privately  financed  hous- 
ing, including  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act.  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 
the  National  Housing  Act.  expanding 
their  authority  for  financial  action  on 
housing.  It  (rtves  renewed  aid  to  pri- 
vately financed  housing  for  families  of 
low  income,  allowing  them  mucli  more 
favorable  terms  of  financing  than  exist 
presently.  It  makes  aid  available  for 
localities  to  acquire  land  for  slum  clear- 
ance under  terms  encouraging  to  private 
industry,  in  order  to  develop  low -rental 
housing  projects.  It  provides  for  pro- 
tection of  labor  standards.  It  provides 
for  increased  assistance  for  farm  and 
rural  housing,  and  it  calls  for  a  periodic 
inventory  of  housing  needs  and  programs 
with  a  view  to  preventing  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  critical  situation  in  years  to 
come. 

But  above  all  else,  this  measure  does 
one  thing,  it  provides  lor  preference,  in 
all  the.se  matters,  to  be  shown  to  veterans 
and  their  families  and  to  the  families  of 
veterans  who  died  serving  their  country 
in  the  late  war.  This  provision, 
throughout  the  bill,  is  dear  and  distinct, 
unequivocal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we.  as  a  legislative  body 
and  as  individual  citizens  of  this  land, 
owe  much  to  the  veterans  of  World  War 
n.  We  owe  them  everything  granted 
under  their  "bill  of  rights."  Including 
educational  opportunities,  the  opportu- 
nity to  employment,  preference  in  the 
positions  they  held  before  being  called  to 
service.  We  owe  them  the  end-of -serv- 
ice payments  recently  considered  on  this 
floor.  We  owe  them  all  of  tlie  aid  to  re- 
orientation in  a  civilian  world  which  are 
provided  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. We  owe  them  all  these  things  and 
more,  measuring  the  sacrifices,  which 
they  made  for  our  Nation  when  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

But  let  us  never  forget  for  one  instant 
that  this  Nation  owes  them  a  home — 
and  more  specifltally,  it  owes  them 
homes.  The  American  soldier  in  Italy 
In  1943:  In  Okinawa  and  Prance  in  1944; 
in  the  Philippines  and  Belgium  in  1945; 
in  Germany  and  Japan  following  our  vic- 
tory— all  of  these  men  had  one  thought 
which  recurred  to  them  time  and  again  in 
the  midst  of  their  deprivations  and 
struggles.  It  was  that  one  word :  Home. 
Home  can  mean  little  to  them — all 
that  we  can  give  them  in  tribute  and 
gratitude  can  mean  little  to  them— if 
their  attempts  to  find  actual  homes  and 
from  these  homes  to  symbolize  and  direct 
the  course  of  their  future  lives  meet  with 
continued  failure. 

I  call  for  action — emergency  action 
now.  I  insist  that  the  sooner  this  prob- 
lem is  met  head-on,  with  American  in- 
genuity and  skill,  with  cooperation  and 
a  sincere  output  of  our  national  energtes. 
the  inertia  will  cease,  the  homes  will  be 
built,  and  millions  of  our  citizens  will  be 
enabled  to  lead  happier,  more  secure  and 
useful  lives. 

For  this  cause  I  will  work  unceasingly. 
and  in  the  knowledge  that  I  will  not  be 
the  only  one  sincerely  seeking-  a  quick 
and  complete  remedy  for  the  situation. 


< 
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I  state  emphatically— "Let's  finish  the 
unfinished  business."  Let  us  take  emer- 
gency steps — use  the  emergency  powers 
and  proceed  to  the  demolition  and  mar- 
keting of  this  surplus  material. 

No  problem  can  grow  worse  than  this 
one  through  delay  in  its  consideration: 
no  problem,  at  this  moment,  means  more 
to  so  great  a  number  of  our  citizens. 

I,  for  one,  consider  myself  bound  by 
honor,  by  citizenship  and  by  common  de- 
cency, while  a  Member  of  this  House,  to 
do  everything  In  my  power  for  as  long  a 
time  as  may  be  necessary,  to  insure  that 
meaning  and  purpose  shall  be  given  that 
word,  that  ideal,  of  which  our  GI's 
dreamed  throughout  their  concentrated 
period  of  work  and  sacrifice  for  this  Na- 
tion—the ideal  and  conception  repre- 
sented by  the  simple  word  called:  Home. 

Let  us  put  roofs  over  their  heads — 
floors  under  their  feet.  They  stood  up 
for  us — let  us  stand  up  for  them. 


Free  Eoterprite :  How  To  Get  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Grange 
News  of  the  State  of  Washington.  This 
editorial  sounds  fair  warning  that  we 
dare  not  throw  off  all  controls,  th^t 
monopoly  would  destroy  competitive 
business.  Those  who  are  constantly 
squawking  for  the  elimination  of  all  con- 
trols from  big  business  should  give  these 
facts  a  little  serious  thought. 


INTKEPUSE :    HOW  TO  GET  XT 

There  are  many  conscientious  people  who 
believe  that  America's  economic  troubles  can 
t>«st  be  cured  by  eliminating  restrictions  on 
business  and  industry,  and  letting  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  regulate  prices.  This 
might  be  a  veritable  Utopia  of  freedom  In 
enterprise  If  business.  Industry,  and  labor 
would  allow  It  to  come  about,  but  lefs  look 
at  the  record  of  the  past  and  see  what's  hap- 
pened under  free  enterprise  as  big  business 
would  have  it. 

Wendell  Berge,  of  the  Justice  Department. 
Is  authority  for  the  statement  that  less  than 
13.000  firms  are  engaged  In  lumber  manu- 
facturing as  compared  with  28.000  of  them 
BO  years  ago:  350  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
today  as  compared  with  nearly  700  of  them 
80  years  ago:  800  tobacco  manufacturers  as 
compared  with  15.000  of  them  50  years  ago; 
and  so  down  the  list  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, shoes,  chemicals,  cotton  goods,  and 
others.  Mr.  Berge  also  made  tbe  following 
comparison : 

In  1900  there  were  268,000  manufacturing 
companies  producing  $20,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods  in  the  United  States. 

In  1939  there  were  18<.000  manufacturing 
ecKnpanles  producing  $56,000,000,000  worth. 
"This  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  84.000  estab- 
lishments in  the  face  of  an  Increase  of 
IQO.COO.COO.OOO  in  value  of  production"  while 
the  country's  population  Increased  by  some 
89.000.000.  Mr.  Berge  said. 

Centralization  of  Government  controls  has 
been  a  natural  outgrowth  of  concentration 
(tf  private  business  c(«troU.    Huge  corpora- 


tions gobble  up  little  ones,  become  Nation- 
wide in  their  extent,  tremendously  wealthy 
and  able  to  control  legislators  and  regulatory 
bodies  by  the  sheer  power  of  money.  Indi- 
vidual enterprise  is  squeezed  out,  small  com- 
munities and  groups  of  people  become  help- 
less and  appeal  to  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  aid.  The  Legislature  tries  to  cor- 
rect the  evil  by  antitrust  legislation  and 
through  more  regulatory  bodies,  but  still  ths 
law  of  supply  and  demand  takes  a  beating. 

The  real  instigators  of  regimentation  in 
this  country  are  the  monopolists  who,  under 
the  guise  of  efficiency,  continue  to  increase 
their  hold  on  the  Nation's  resources,  fixing 
prices  and  restraining  competition.  The 
deadly  effect  of  this  is  that  it  means  restricted 
production  followed  by  misery  and  starva- 
tion for  thousands  during  recurring  depres- 
sions— in  this  "land  of  plenty."  And  yet, 
when  such  persons  are  found  guilty  of  mo- 
nopolistic practices,  we  slap  them  on  the 
wrist  by  extracting  from  them  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  money  which  they  have  ex- 
torted from  the  public. 

If  Congress  chooses  to  put  some  real  teeth 
Into  our  antltrtist  laws  instead  of  merely 
giving  lip  service  to  them,  we  may  begin 
to  get  somewhere  along  the  road  to  free  enter- 
prise and  free  government. 


A.  F.  Whitney 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  8.  GIBSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1946 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
something  of  the  character  and  back- 
ground of  A.  F.  Whitney,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  who, 
after  leading  a  paralyzing  national  rail- 
road strike,  threatened  publicly  to  spend 
$47,000,000  of  the  funds  of  the  brother- 
hood in  an  effort  to  discredit  and  defeat 
President  Truman  because  he  brought 
alKJUt  an  end  to  that  strike  by  forthright 
and  courageous  action.  Do  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's dictatorial  methods,  his  willingness 
to  paralyze  the  Nation  at  a  critical  hour, 
and  his  threats  of  reprisal  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  reflect 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  that  great 
body  of  railroad  men — patriotic  citi- 
zens— who  belong  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  and  who  contributed 
so  magnificently  to  victory  by  their  out- 
standing performance  in  manning  the 
trains  curing  the  crucial  war  years?  Or, 
are  those  policies  and  methods  of  Mr. 
Whitney  representative  of  something 
more  sinister  and  subversive,  which 
should  be  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  not 
only  of  the  members  of  that  great  broth- 
erhood but  of  the  entire  American  people 
as  well?  The  facts  are  that  Whitney  is 
not  a  true  spokesman  for  the  trainmen 
of  the  brotherhood.  His  allegiance  and 
support  is  committed  rather  to  those  who 
would  undermine  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic foimdations  of  the  Nation,  bring 
an  end  to  the  American  way  of  life,  and 
weaken  our  institutions  by  fomenting 
imrest  and  discord  in  every  conceivable 
manner.  Whitney  has  been  affiliated 
with  17  known  Communist  and  Commu- 
nist-front   organizations    and   has   ap- 


peared as  sponsor  or  participant  In  nu- 
merous subversive  meetings,  rallies,  and 
propaganda  campaigns.  These  facts  are 
clearly  established  in  the  records  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  in  the  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

This,  then,  is  the  man  who  threatens 
to  buy  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  with  $47,000,000  belonging  to  a 
group  of  our  most  patriotic  citizens,  and 
to  spend  further  substantial  sums  in 
purging  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
will  not  implement  the  subversive  p-o- 
gram  to  which  he  is  apparently  com- 
mitted. Let  us  examine  some  of  the 
facts  and  discover  that  Whitney's  pur- 
ported role  as  champion  of  the  railroad 
workers  of  this  country  is  merely  a  con- 
venient cloak  for  his  support  of  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  schemes  hatched  In 
Moscow. 

As  far  back  as  1934  we  find  Mr.  Whit- 
ney a  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Farm- 
er-Labor Political  Federation,  an  organi- 
zation Lumbering  many  known  Commu- 
nists among  its  active  supporters.  In 
1936  he  appeared  as  a  contributor  to  The 
Fight  Against  War  and  Fascism,  which 
was  a  propaganda  vehicle  fronting  for 
the  Reds.  During  the  year  1938.  Whit- 
ney's name  was  listed  in  the  Communist 
Party  organ.  The  New  Masses,  as  the 
signer  of  a  statement  defending  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  so- 
called  Moscow  purge  trials,  issued  by  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy. He  became  a  vice  chairman  of  that 
league  in  1939.  It  has  been  denounced 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  as  a  Com- 
munist-front organization. 

When  the  Communists  were  testing 
their  strength  against  the  rival  Rome- 
Berlin  dictatorships  by  dispatching  men 
and  armaments  from  Russia  to  Spain  in 
1938.  we  find  Whitney  lending  public 
support  to  this  military  adventure  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Government.  He 
sponsored  the  so-called  Friends  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  an  organiza- 
tion launched  by  the  Communist  fight- 
ers in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee To  Lift  the  Embargo,  which  agi- 
tated the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act  so 
that  weapons  could  be  shipped  to  the  Red 
government  of  Spain.  At  about  the  same 
time  he  accepted  membership  in  a  simi- 
lar propaganda  agency  known  as  the 
Washington  Committee  To  Lift  the 
Spanish  Embargo.  Indicating  that 
Whitney's  loyalties  are  still  guided  by  the 
vagaries  of  Soviet  policy  is  his  member- 
ship in  1945  in  another  organization 
fronting  for  the  Communists  known  as 
the  American  Friends  of  Spanish  De- 
mocracy. In  the  November  15.  1938,  is- 
sue of  the  Communist  New  Masses  his 
name  again  appears  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
Committee  To  Save  Spain  and  China, 
which  was  another  arm  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  formed  to  foment  propaganda 
opposing  the  duly  constituted  govern- 
ments in  those  countries  and  favoring 
their  being  controlled  by  Communists. 
Recent  events  have  proven  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  Kremlin  has  Been  look- 
ing to  Spain  and  China  most  particular- 
ly as  primary  outlets  for  its  policy  of  ex- 
pansionism and  ultimate  world  domina- 
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tlon    through    military    and    subversire 
action. 

Make  no  mistake  by  assiuning  that 
Whitney  was  merely  a  misguided  liberal 
who  was  duped  into  supporting  the  Com- 
munists by  their  pretended  love  for  labor 
and  the  underprivileged  classes.  His 
activities  and  affiliations  show,  beyond 
any  possible  contradiction,  that  his  sup- 
port was  always  pledged  to  the  current 
jMrogram  of  the  Red  Internationale  no 
matter  how  Inconsistent  and  devious  it 
might  be.  Furthermore,  he  sponsored 
those  movements  which  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  economic  and  social  pre- 
tentions of  the  Communists,  but  were 
directed  solely  toward  furtherance  of 
the  military  and  diplomatic  schemes  of 
the  Kremlin. 

After  advocating  policies  close  to  mili- 
tary intervention  by  the  United  States 
Jn  behalf  of  the  Communist  government 
in  Spain,  Whitney  promptly  changed  his 
point  of  view  when  Stalin  chose  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Hitler  in  August 
1939.  With  that  reversal  of  the  Soviet 
course,  we  find  him  publicly  demanding 
that  the  United  States  keep  out  of  war. 
On  October  13.  1939.  Whitney  was  a 
speaker  at  a  national  conference  on 
civil  liberties  in  the  present  emergency, 
which  was  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  whip 
up  propaganda  in  support  of  the  Soviet 
Government  in  its  friendship  pact  with 
Hitler.  A  statement  by  Wliitney  In  sup- 
port of  the  Russian  Government,  and  its 
foreign  and  military  policies,  was  pub- 
lished In  the  September  1941  issue  of 
Soviet  Russia  Today,  the  official  propa- 
ganda organ  of  the  Friends  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  since  l)ecome  known  as 
the  National  Council  for  American- 
Soviet  Friendship,  and  was  founded  and 
controlled  by  the  Commimist  Party.  He 
was  a  member  of  that  organization  and, 
in  1943,  sponsored  a  gathering  termed  the 
"Congress  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship." As  late  as  February  10,  1944,  we 
find  Whitney's  name  appearing  in  the 
pages  of  the  Daily  Worker,  official  organ 
of  the  Communist  Party,  a-;  a  sponsor  of 
a  similar  meeting  called  a  United  States- 
Soviet  Friendship  Rally. 

Whitney's  activities  were  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  assisting  and  support- 
ing the  policies  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist hierarchy  in  Moscow.  His  close  con- 
nection with  the  conspiracies  and  agita- 
tions of  the  Communists  in  this  country 
Is  evidenced  by  his  participation  In  nu- 
merous projects  of  the  American  Com- 
munist Party.  He  was  affiliated  with  the 
International  Labor  Defense,  in  reality 
the  legal  arm  of  the  party  and  a  direct 
agency  of  the  Red  Internationale  of 
Moscow.  From  1934  to  1941.  he  was  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Youth  Congress, 
an  important  political  mouthpiece  for 
the  same  party.  On  July  1,  1939,  Wliit- 
ney's  name  is  listed  as  the  signer  of  a  call 
to  a  convention  of  the  last-named  or- 
ganization. Even  more  revealing  of  his 
connection  with  the  Commimist  Party 
is  his  contribution  as  a  writer  to  a  pub- 
lication called  Champion,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Young  Communist  League. 
He  was  also  atflliated  with  the  League  of 
American  Writers,  branded  liy  the  De- 


partment of  Justice  as  a  typical  Com- 
munist-front organization,  and  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  its  mxjpeganda 
drives. 

In  addition  to  these  espousals  of  the 
cause  of  the  Russian  Government  and  its 
puppet,  the  American  Commimist  Party. 
A.  F.  Whitney  couW  always  be  relied  up- 
on to  lend  indirect  assistance  and  sup- 
port to  Reds  and  their  fellow  travelers 
in  this  country.  Between  19Q8  and  1940, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  the  self-styled  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  principal  function 
of  which  was  defending  Reds  and  Soviet 
sympathizers  in  court.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  so-called  Joint  Commit- 
tee for  Trade  Union  Rights  described  by 
a  congressional  committee  as  a  "typical 
front  organization  of  the  Communist 
Party."  which  devoted  itself  chiefly  to 
assisting  in  the  defense  of  Red  labor 
racketeers  who  had  raided  the  treasury 
of  the  International  Fur  and  Leather 
Workers  Union.  Other  agencies,  sup- 
ported and  maimed  by  American  Com- 
munists, with  which  Whitney  became  af- 
filiated include  the  American  Congress 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,  the  National 
Labor  Committee,  the  National  Federa- 
tion for  Cwistitutional  Liberties,  end  the 
National  Committee  To  Abolish  the  Poll 
Tax. 

In  1942  he  signed  an  open  letter  to 
the  late  President  Roosevelt  demanding 
the  abandonment  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedings against  Harry  Bridges,  the 
Communist  chief  of  the  west -coast  long- 
shoremen. That  letter  was  sponsored 
by  still  another  Red-front  orgpnization 
known  as  the  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties.  Prom  1944  he 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  CIO-National  Citizens' 
Political  Action  Committee  headed  by 
Sidney  Hillman.  His  public  identifica- 
tion with  the  activities  of  known  Com- 
munists and  Russian  sympathizers  Is 
shown,  perhaps  most  clearly  of  all.  by 
his  acting  as  a  sponsor  of  the  celebration 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Red  armr 

All  these  facts,  which  are  well  docu- 
mented and  supported  in  official  Govern- 
ment files,  when  fitted  together  form  a 
pictiure  which  is  at  once  enlightening 
and  tragic.  Mr.  Whitney's  attempt  to 
jeopardize  the  lives  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people  and  to  defy  their  Gov- 
ernment in  a  Nation-wide  railroad  strike, 
and  his  subsequent  public  threat  to 
eliminate  President  Truman  and  to 
buy  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  are  actions  which  In  no  way  rep- 
resent the  opinions  or  wishes  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  great  American  railroads. 
The  railway  unions  and  the  public  should 
know  about  Mr.  Whitney  and  his  actions. 
They  are  actions  typical  of  those  Red 
sympathizers  and  suiH>orters  who  cater 
to  the  slightest  whim  of  the  Red  Inter- 
nationale, in  its  plan  to  foment  unrest 
and  disorder  in  this  Nation  as  a  means 
of  furthering  its  subversive  designs  on 
the  American  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment— none  of  which  is  in  the  interest  of 
railroad  workers,  their  unions,  or  the 
American  people. 


Lt  Gftm.  Roy  S.  Gcigcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 


or 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  SJBflHBBITATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American,  a  great  general  and  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Florida,  of  whom  we 
are  proud — a  modest  man.  but  a  brate 
man.  and  a  great  leader  whose  inheren* 
worth  has  been  proven  on  fields  of  battle. 
Florida  is  proud  of  Lt.  Gen.  Roy  8.  Oelger. 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Lieutenant  General  Geiger.  is  a  pioneer 
marine  aviator  and  the  Commanding 
General.  Fleet  Marine  Force.  Pacific,  IMB 
commanded  marine  units  in  four  Pacific 
campaigns — Guadalcanal,  Bougainville, 
Peleliu,  and  Okinawa— winninr  three 
major  decorations  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice. 

He  was  appointed  to  his  present  rank 
on  June  19,  1945,  while  in  command  of 
the  Third  Amohibious  Corps  on  Okinawa. 
On  June  18.  1945,  when  Lt.  Gen.  Simon 
Bolivar  Buckner,  Jr..  Commander  of  the 
Tenth  Army,  was  killed  In  action,  Gkm- 
eral  Geiger  temporarily, took  over  com- 
mand of  all  forces  on  the  island.  He  was 
the  first  marine  ever  to  head  an  army. 

TTie  fifth  marine  to  become  an  aviator. 
General  Geiger  directed  all  aviation  in 
the  early,  bitter  days  at  Guadalcanal. 
For  dlstinfTUished  work  there  under  fire 
he  was  awarded  a  Gold  Star  to  add  to  his 
first  Navy  Cross  which  he  won  as  an  air- 
man In  France  in  World  War  I. 

In  the  Bougainville  campaign,  in  the 
Guam  action,  and  later  in  the  occupation 
of  Peleliu.  he  was  over-all  commander  of 
marine  and  Army  troops. 

At  Bougainville  he  assumed  command 
of  the  First  Marine  Amphibious  Corps, 
relieving  Gen.  A.  A.^  Vandergrift  who 
headed  an  initial  assault,  and  who  he- 
came  the  present  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  General  Geiger  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  ex- 
ceptional service  at  Bougainville,  and  at 
Guam  his  outstanding  generalship 
gained  him  a  Gold  Star  Ir  lieu  of  a  sec- 
ond Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

Born  January  25.  1885  at  Middleburg. 
Fla..  the  general  was  graduated  from 
Stetson  University,  De  Land.  Fla.,  In  1907 
with  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree.  After 
serving  2  years  as  an  enlisted  man  he  was 
appointed  a  second  lieutenant  February 
5.  1909.  During  World  War  I  he  served 
with  distinction  in  command  of  a  marine 
air  squadron,  and  later  saw  duty  in  Cuba. 
Nicaiagua.  Panama,  the  Philippines, 
China,  and  HaitL 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Army  General 
Service  School,  the  Army  War  College, 
and  the  senior  and  advanced  courses  of 
the  Naval  War  College. 

He  served  as  director  of  marine  avia- 
tion from  1931  to  1935,  and  for  6  months 
in  1943. 

His  wife.  Mrs.  Eunice  R.  Oeiger,  is  also 
a  Fktridian. 
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I^omuition  for  Alaska  Veterans 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DELECATt    raOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  BARTT.ETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
a  general  summary  of  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
Is  designed  to  give  discharged  service- 
men. In  as  compact  form  as  possible,  the 
essentials  of  the  various  aids  and  assist- 
ance granted  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  the 
returning  veterans.  A  veteran  of  World 
War  II  is  entitled  to  benefits  that  were 
not  available  to  veterans  of  World  War  I; 
and  the  four  major  laws  that  Congress 
has  enacted  for  the  sole  benefit  of  vet- 
erans of  this  war  are:  First,  tho  Selective 
Service  Act  with  its  job-protection  bene- 
fits: second.  Public  Law  346.  as  amended, 
better  known  as  the  GI  bill,  with  its  edu- 
cational and  loan  benefits;  third.  Public 
Law  16,  which  deals  specifically  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans;  and, 
fourth,  the  Terminal  Leave  Pay  Bill, 
which  only  very  recently  has  been  en- 
acted. In  addition  there  are  previous 
veterans'  laws  affecting  discharged  serv- 
icemen of  this  war,  such  as  those  grant- 
ing hospitalization  and  pensions. 

Advantages  which  have  resulted  from 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  called  Federal  benefits. 
Besides  those,  the  Territory  of  Alaska  has 
passed  legislation  which  confer  addi- 
tkmal  rights  and  benefits  on  veterans — 
these  being  reserved  solely  for  residents 
of  Alaska.  The  first  part  of  this  sum- 
mary will  be  devoted  to  the  Federal  ben- 
efits; the  second  part  to  the  Territorial 
or  local  benefits. 

This  summary  will  be  quite  general  and 
necessarily  brief.  Any  attempt  to  write 
a  summary  of  the  rights  and  benefits  that 
would  cover  every  possible  problem  that 
might  arise  would  result  in  a  discourse 
of  suzh  voluminous  nature  that  its  very 
length  would  tend  to  discourage  the  ma- 
jority of  persons  from  reading  it.  There- 
fore, the  principal  reason  for  writing  this 
is  to  inform  each  and  every  veteran  of 
the  fact  that  he  does  have  certain  rights 
and  benefits  because  of  his  service  in 
the  armed  forces  during  World  War  II. 

Each  benefit  that  will  be  considered 
here  Is  co\-ered  briefly— In  one  or  two 
short  paragraphs.  The  laws  from  which 
these  advantages  are  derived  will,  of 
course,  have  certain  exceptions  and  con- 
ditions, depending  upon  different  cir- 
cnmtances.  There  will  probably  arise 
questions  of  various  nature,  ruch  as  those 
concrming  eligibility  and  qualifications. 
All  those  things  are  cared  for  fully  In  an 
organization  that  has  been  established 
for  that  very  purpose,  namely,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  principal 
office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  but  many  branch 
and  field  ofSces  have  bien  established 
throughout  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
rltortet.  Those  in  Alaska  are  located  at 
the  present  time  in  Juneau.  Anchorage, 
Fairbanks,  and  Ketchikan,    in  all    of 


those  offices  are  men  that  are  specially 
qualified  to  assist  veterans.  Veterans 
have  earned  these  benefits  and  they 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  receive  them.  In  some  cases,  delay 
will  make  one  ineligible  for  some  of  these 
rights.  Therefore,  each  veteran  should 
either  go  in  person  or  write  to  one  of 
thos3  offices  in  order  to  determine  what 
his  rights  are.  The  correct  manner  of 
addressing  letters  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Anthony  E.  Karnes.  Regional  Di- 
rector. Veterans'  Administration,  Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Eiarnest  E.  Lincoln.  Subregional  Di- 
rector. Veterans'  Administration.  An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

Mr.  Orman  T.  Smith,  Contact  Repre- 
sentative, Veterans'  Administration, 
Ketchikan.  Alaska. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Zavinsky.  Contact  Rep- 
resentative, Veterans'  Administration, 
Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

Considered  here  are  11  principal  topics. 
They  are  covered  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  listed:  Educational  and  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Employment.  Re- 
adjustment Allowances,  Hospitalization, 
Pensions,  Insurance,  Loans,  Legal  As- 
sistance, Relief  Organizations,  Surplus 
Priorities,  Mustering-Out  Pay,  and  Ter- 
minal Leave  Pay. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATICN 

Under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  available  to 
qualified  veterans  for  completing  their 
education  or  for  obtaining  refresher 
courses  at  Government  expense.  The 
veteran  must  initiate  his  course  not  later 
than  4  years  after  either  the  date  of  his 
discharge  or  the  termination  of  the  war, 
whichever  is  later.  Any  eligible  veteran 
may  receive  1  year  of  education  or  train- 
ing, plus  additional  education — up  to  a 
maximum  of  4  years — for  total  length  of 
active  service.  He  need  not  have  been 
under  25  years  of  age  when  he  entered 
the  service,  nor  need  he  show  that  his 
education  was  interrupted  by  war  serv- 
ice, two  limitations  which  appeared  in 
the  original  GI  bill.  A  veteran  receives 
$65  a  month  as  a  living  allowance  if  he 
is  without  dependents  while  in  attend- 
ance at  the  educational  Institution,  or 
$90  a  month  If  he  has  dependents.  How- 
ever, veterans  employed  in  full-time 
work  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  course  of 
training  are  not  entitled  to  any  sub- 
sistence. 

A  veteran  who  has  a  service- connected 
pensionable  disability  and  who  desires  to 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities should  apply  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation under  Public  Law  16.  One 
who  is  eligible  under  this  law  will  receive 
educational  advantages  plus  additional 
benefits  which  he  would  not  receive  un- 
der the  GI  bill.  A  veteran  with  a  service- 
connected  pen.^ionable  disability  1%  not 
excluded  from  the  GI  bill,  but  It  is  to  his 
advantage  for  him  to  obtain  his  educa- 
tion under  Public  Law  16  because  of  more 
benefits  which  he  will  derive. 

In  addition  to  these  educational  bene- 
fits at  schools,  a  veteran  may  be  entitled 
to  apprentice  or  on-the-job  training. 
Apprenticeship,  as  conducted  In  Ameri- 
can industry  under  modem  methods,  is  a 
system  of  training  in  which  an  employee 


Is  given  thorough  instruction  and  ex- 
perience! both  on  the  job  and  in  the 
classroom,  in  all  the  practical  and  theo- 
retical aspects  of  the  work  in  a  skilled 
trade.  A  veteran  who  is  accepted  for 
employment  as  an  apprentice  earns  as 
he  learns.  His  wages  increase  as  he 
advances  from  one  step  in  his  training  to 
another.  The  advancement  takes  place 
at  regular  intervals— usually  every  6 
months.  Upon  completion  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  receives  the  wage  rate 
paid  all-around  skilled  workers  in  the 
trade. 

Similar  to  one  w-io  enters  an  educa- 
tional institution,  a  veteran  who  enters 
an  apprenticeship  program  is  entitled  to 
a  .<;ubsister.ce  allowance.  Application  for 
this  type  of  training  should  be  made  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  to  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

EMPLOYMENT 

A  veteran  seeking  employment  should 
go  to  the  nearest  office  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  In  each 
local  cffice  a  special  counseling  service  is 
provided  solely  for  veterans.  Handi- 
capped veterans  will  have  special  ad- 
vantages under  a  program  of  selective 
placement,  whereby  the  handicapped 
individual  is  considered  for  every  job  in 
accordance  with  his  capacity  to  perform 
the  phj-slcal  demands  of  the  job.  Offices 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
in  Alaska  are  located  at  the  following 
places:  Juneau,  Anchorage,  Ketchikan, 
Fairbanks,  and  Kodiak. 

The  United  States  Civil  Ser\1ce  Com- 
mission offers  preference  ratings  to  re- 
turning servicemen  and  women  for  posi- 
tions in  Federal  agencies.  Announce- 
ments of  Federal  civil-service  positions 
can  be  secured  from  any  first-  or  second- 
class  post  cffice,  or  by  writing  directly  to 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  any  re- 
gional or  branch  regional  office. 

Under  the  selective  training  and  serv- 
ice law  of  1940  a  veteran  is  entitled  by 
law  to  reemployment  in  the  former  posi- 
tion or  In  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay  that  he  was  in  before  he 
enteiPd  the  armed  forces.  To  exercise 
this  right  the  veteran  must  apply  to  his 
former  employer  for  reemployment  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  date  of  his  discharge, 
or  within  90  days  after  hospitalization 
continuing  after  discharge  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  1  year.  If  a  veteran  has 
difficulty  in  getting  back  his  former  job, 
he  may  apply  to  his  selective  service 
local  board  for  assistance.  A  former 
Federal  employee  has  similar  reemploy- 
ment rights. 

BXAOJtrSTMENT  ALLOWAKCZS 

Under  certain  conditions  of  eligibility, 
money  payments  of  readjustment  allow- 
ances are  available  to  veterans,  to  assdsi 
them  to  become  established  In  gainful 
civilian  occupations.  Unemployed  vet* 
erans  who  register  with  an  ofBce  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  ar^ 
entitled  to  a  readjustment  allowance  of 
$20  per  week  while  unemployed.  An 
eligible  veteran  may  receive  such  pay- 
ments up  to  a  maximum  of  1  year,  de- 
pending on  length  of  service.  Self-em- 
ployed veterans  with  net  earnings  of  less 
than  $100  in  any  month,  up  to  a  maxl- 
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mum  of  1  year,  also  depending  on  length 
of  service.  In  order  to  claim  readjust- 
ment allowances,  the  veteran  should 
apply  at  an  office  of  the  Territorial  Un- 
employment Compensation  Agency,  or  at 
an  office  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  In  Alaska  the  former  of- 
fice is  located  at  Juneau. 

HOSPTTALIZATIOW 

The  Veterans'  Administration  pro\ides 
hospitalization  for  any  veteran  of  any 
war  who  was  discharged  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable.  Veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  are  given 
preference.  Veterans  with  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  are  eligible  if  a 
hospital  bed  is  available  and  the  veteran 
makes  a  sworn  statement  that  he  is  un- 
able to  defray  expense  of  treatment. 
To  apply  for  hospitalization,  the  veteran 
should  obtain  the  necessary  form  from 
an  office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
fill  it  out,  and  forward  it  to  the  nearest 
hospital  or  office  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. In  an  emergency,  the  vet- 
eran should  be  examined  immediately  by 
a  local  ph3rsician.  The  phs^ician  should 
then  phone  the  nearest  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility,  state  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  obtain  prior  approval  for 
admission.  This  applies  to  both  service- 
connected  and  non-service-connected 
emergencies. 

Reimbursement  may  be  made  for 
medical  treatment  of  a  service-connected 
condition  obtained  without  prior  author- 
ization from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion when  there  is  a  medical  emergency. 
Government  facilities  were  not  available, 
or  delay  would  be  hazardous. 

A  veteran  whose  disabilities  are  serv- 
ice-connected may  in  addition  to  hos- 
pitalization and  domiciliary  care  receive 
out-patient,  medical,  surgical,  and  dental 
services  for  service-connected  illness  or 
injuries.  Treatment  may  be  given  at  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  or 
regional  office  or  be  authorized  to  be 
given  by  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the 
veteran's  place  of  residence. 

PENSIONS 

A  veteran  who  has  a  service-connected 
disability  will  be  entitled  to  a  pension. 
These  disability  payments  run  from 
$11.50  per  month  for  a  10  percent  disa- 
bihty  to  $115  per  month  for  total  disa- 
bility. Sums  as  high  as  $265  per  month 
may  be  paid  for  certain  specific  disabil- 
ities of  an  unusual  or  particularly  bur- 
densome character. 

A  veteran  may  also  obtain  a  pension 
for  non-service-connected  disability  un- 
der the  following  conditions:  if  he  Is 
single,  his  annual  Income  must  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000:  if  married  or  having  de- 
pendent minor  cliildren.  his  annual  In- 
come must  not  exceed  $2,500:  disability 
ma-t  not  be  due  to  the  veteran's  own 
willful  misconduct:  disability  must  be 
permanently  and  totally  disabling.  Pen- 
sion for  permanent  and  total  non-serv- 
Ice-connected  disability  Is  $50  per  month. 
The  pension  rate  Is  Increased  to  $60  a 
month  following  10  years  of  continuous 
permanent  total  disability  or  on  reaching 
the  ace  of  65  years. 

It  U  possible  that  a  disabled  veteran 
receiving  a  pension  may  be  hospitalized, 
and  In  that  event  the  original  law  was 
that  his  pension  would  not  exceed  $20 


per  month  for  a  service-connected  disa- 
bility and  $8  per  month  for  a  non -serv- 
ice-connected disability.  However,  that 
law  has  been  recently  amended;  and  in 
such  a  situation  the  pension  will  con- 
tinue without  reduction  until  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month  following  the 
month  of  admission  of  such  veteran  for 
treatment  or  care.  If  his  treatment  con- 
tinues beyond  that  seventh  month,  then 
his  pension,  if  $30  a  month  or  less,  will 
continue  without  reduction;  but  if  it  is 
greater  than  $30  a  month  the  payments 
shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  amount 
otherwise  payable  or  $30  per  month, 
whichever  is  greater.  After  the  veteran 
is  discharged  from  such  care  or  treat- 
ment, he  will  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  such 
additional  amount  as  would  equal  the 
total  sum  by  which  his  pension  has  been 
reduced  by  virtue  of  this  law. 

INStnUNCX 

The  National  Service  Life  Insurance — 
Government  insurance — which  veterans 
obtained  while  in  the  armed  forces  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  life  insurance 
available.  Originally  this  insurance  was 
issued  on  the  5-year  level-premiimi  plan, 
but  the  law  has  been  amended  to  extend 
the  term  to  8  years.  This  means  that  as 
long  as  premiums  are  paid  the  policy  will 
remain  in  force  for  8  years  from  the  time 
that  it  was  issued.  However,  this  policy 
is  a  temporary,  or  term,  policy;  and  in 
order  to  have  it  remain  in  force  after  the 
expiration  of  the  8  years  as  permanent 
Insurance,  It  must  be  converted  to  one  of 
the  standard  forms  of  policy.  It  is  bet- 
ter for  the  veteran  not  to  wait  the  full 
8  years,  but  to  convert  this  Government 
insurance  to  one  of  the  standard  forms 
as  soon  as  he  feels  that  he  can  afford  it. 
The  premium  paj-ments  when  the  policy 
Is  converted  will  be  greater  than  before, 
but  they  will  be  considerably  less  than 
premiimis  which  a  veteran  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  if  he  were  to  take  out  a 
new  policy  as  a  civilian.  Also,  as  long  as 
the  veteran  does  not  allow  his  Govern- 
ment insurance  to  lapse,  he  may  con- 
vert this  policy  to  a  standard  form  with- 
out being  obliged  to  undergo  a  physical 
examination. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Government  In- 
surance in  force,  premium  payments 
should  be  continued — these  payment? 
jemalning  the  same  after  discharge  as 
the  amount  deducted  from  pay  while  in 
service.  The  first  premium  paj-ment  is 
usually  payable  during  the  fhst  month 
after  discharge.  When  making  payment 
the  policy  number  should  be  shown;  how- 
ever, if  this  is  not  known,  payment  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  letter  giving  name, 
serial  number,  rank,  organization,  and 
date  of  birth  of  the  Insured.  Reduction 
may  be  made  in  the  amount  of  the  in- 
surance by  application  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Change  in  beneficiary 
after  dljrcharge  may  be  made  by  applica- 
tion to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Checks,  drafts,  or  money  orders  for  pre- 
mium payments  on  the  Government  in- 
surance should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  sent 
to  Collections  Subdivision,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Washington.  D,  C. 

LOAm 

Various  types  of  loans  are  available 
und£r   the   QI   bill   of   righU  for   the 


purchase  or  construction  of  homes;  for 
the  purchase  of  farms  and  farm  equip- 
ment; and  for  the  purchase  of  business 
and  business  property.  Application  for 
loans  must  be  made  within  2  years  after 
separation  or  2  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  whichever  Is  later — but  not  XsUv 
than  5  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
To  apply  for  guaranty  of  a  loan  for  the 
purchase  of  a  home,  farm,  or  bu.siness 
property,  the  veteran  should  first  con- 
sult the  person  or  concern  from  whom 
he  expects  to  borrow  money.  Potential 
lenders  will  have  available  necessary  ap- 
plication forms  and  desired  information. 
If  such  information  is  not  readily  avail- 
able, the  veteran  should  consult  the  near- 
est office  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

LKCAL   ASSISTANCX 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
adopted  a  program  of  legal  assistance  to' 
be  extended  to  veterans  of  the  present 
war,  and  in  their  behalf  to  their  widows, 
orphans,  and  dependents.  This  assist- 
ance is  given  with  regard  to  personal 
legal  problems  arising  as  a  result  of  or 
during  service  with  the  armed  forces. 
It  is  to  be  available  for  a  period  of  6 
months  following  separation  from  active 
service,  or  for  such  additional  period  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate.  For 
such  legal  assistance  the  veteran  shculd 
contact  the  local  bar  association. 

Service  personnel  are  not  excused  from 
filing  Federal  income-tax  returns  arul 
paying  income  taxes  merely  by  reason  of 
being  on  active  duty.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  veteran  is  obliced  to  p«y 
Federal  income  tax  for  the  period  of  time 
that  he  was  in  the  service,  he  should  get 
in  touch  with  the  nearest  office  of  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue. 

BEUrr  OBGANIZATIOHB 

The  American  Red  Cross  provides  fi- 
nancial a.«i«istance  to  servicemen,  dis- 
abled cx-.servicemen,  and  their  depend- 
ents, and  the  dependents  of  deceased 
servicemen,  on  the  bails  of  need  and  with- 
in certain  limitations.  Other  organiza- 
tions that  offer  various  forms  of  relief 
are:  T"ne  American  Legion:  the  Disabled 
Veterans;  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars; 
the  Salvation  Army  Corps;  and  the  Fam- 
ily Welfare  Association. 

SURPLUS  PKOBima 

By  virtue  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1946  returning  veterans  can  purchase 
surplus  property  to  set  themselves  up  and 
help  to  maintain  themselves  In  business 
without  buying  through  regular  dealer 
channels  or  pa)ring  a  profit  to  anyone. 
Amendment  of  this  act  provides  for  set- 
ting aside  for  sale  to  veterans  of  World 
War  n  exclusively,  either  for  persmial  or 
business  use,  selected  Items  in  heavteft 
demand  and  in  short  supply.  It  also  ad- 
vances to  a  general  prlorttf  seeood  only 
to  that  of  Federal  accndes  fvunns  far- 
mer preference  in  ttM  pmithtm  d  aay 
goods  for  use  m  etfVtkMng  their  own 
•mall  enterprises. 

Muitering-out  payment*  arc  inidt  to 
each  member  of  the  armed  forces  who 
baa  had  active  aervlce  in  World  War  n 
and  who  has  been  diatluuiid  or 
from  active  service  under  IMMI 
dlUons  on  or  aft«r  necfitipr  7.  IMl. 
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This  is  In  accordance  with  the  Muster- 
Ing-Out  Payment  Act  of  1944.  This  law 
Is  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  and  pay- 
ments are  made  under  the  following  con- 
ditiocs  and  methods  of  payment: 

First.  Persons  who  have  had  active 
service  for  60  days  or  more  and  have 
served  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  or  in  Alaska  shall  re- 
ceive $300. 

Second.  Persons  who  have  performed 
active  service  for  60  days,  or  more  but 
have  not  served  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  or  in  Alaska 
shall  receive  $200. 

Third.  Persons  who  have  served  for 
less  than  60  days  shall  receive  $100. 

TZXMINAL  LEAVX  BILL 

The  most  recent  law  which  has  been 
enacted  by  Congress  which  confers  bene- 
fits on  veterans  is  the  terminal-leave 
bill.  This  bill  provides  that  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  forces  shall  be  en- 
titled to  leave  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  2' 2 
calendar  days  for  each  month  of  active 
service — the  total  amount  of  accrued 
leave  not  to  exceed  120  calendar  days. 
Before  this  bill  was  pa.ssed.  only  com- 
missioned ofBcers  were  eligible  for  this 
leave  with  pay. 

The  manner  In  which  a  veteran  will 
profit  from  this  law  is  as  follows:  If  the 
veteran  had  served  in  the  armed  forces 
after  September  8,  1939.  he  is  entitled  to 
a  payment  In  lieu  of  the  leave  that  he 
had  accumulated  during  his  time  in  the 
service.  This  leave  payment  will  be  set- 
tled and  compensated  for  on  the  basis  of 
the  base  and  longevity  pay  and  allow- 
ances applicable  to  the  veteran  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge.  In  the  case  of 
former  enlisted  personnel  of  the  first 
ttuce  grades  who  had  dependents  at  the 
time  of  discharge,  the  allowances  will 
be  computed  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  a  day 
for  subsistence,  plus  $1.25  a  day  for  quar- 
ters. 

As  the  bill  was  written,  payment  was 
to  be  made  in  cash  for  amounts  less  than 
$50 — the  remainder  to  be  paid  off  in 
special  bonds.  These  bonds,  bearing 
interest,  cannot  be  cashed  for  5  years 
from  the  date  of  the  veteran's  discharge. 
However,  immediate  ase  of  the  bonds  is 
permitted  to  pay  premiums  on  World 
War  II  life  insurance  and  for  conver- 
sion of  the  low-rate  wartime  insurance 
to  civilian  permanent  insurance. 

After  next  September  1,  terminal  leave 
payment  will  end  for  both  oflBcers  and 
men.  Thereafter,  armed  forces  person- 
nel will  be  permitted  to  accumulate  no 
more  than  60  days  furlough.  Veterans 
will  have  a  full  year  in  which  to  file  with 
War  and  Navy  Departments  their  ter- 
minal leave  pay  claims. 

/  mUUTORUL  BCNITITS 

As  wa.s  mentioned  previously,  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  has,  through  legislative 
enactment,  passed  laws  which  confer 
benefits  upon  veterans  which  are  in  ad- 
dition to  thase  of  Federal  nature  and 
are  reserved  for  those  veterans  who  are 
residents  of  Alaska.  In  the  following 
sections  those  laws  which  are  peculiar 
to  Alaska  will  be  considered,  and  also 
will  be  covered  some  of  the  Federal  bene- 
fits as  they  apply  in  Alaska.  The  prin- 
cipal topics  taken  in  the  following  order 
are:  Commissioner  of  Veterans'  Affairs; 
Loaxu  and  Bonuses;  Employment;  Re- 


adjustment Allowances;  Hospitaliza- 
tion: Legal  Assistance;  Homesteads;  and 
Mining. 

COMMISSIOKES  OF   VrTERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Besides  the  Veterans'  Administration 
oflBces  located  in  Alaska,  the  Territory 
has  established  an  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  head- 
quarters of  this  office  at  Juneau,  with 
Mr.  Norman  Haley  as  the  person  in 
charge — or  the  Commissioner  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs — administers  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
veterans'  loan  program,  which  is  con- 
sidered below.  The  principal  ofBce  and 
the  branch  offices  of  this  organization 
together  with  their  locations  and  persons 
in  charge  are  listed:  Mr.  Norman  Haley, 
Box  2721,  Juneau.  Alaska;  Mr.  Harry 
Palmer,  Box  1971,  Fairbanks.  Alaska; 
Mr.  Brooks  Drayton,  Box  1399.  Anchor- 
age. Alaska:  Mr.  Prank  Clayton,  Box  151, 
Ketchikan.  Alaska. 

LOANS  AKD  BONUSES 

By  virtue  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature  in  1946  entitled  the 
Alaska  World  War  TL  Veterans  Act,  vet- 
erans who  are  residents  of  Alaska  are 
entitled  to  various  types  of  loans  or  to  a 
bonus.  Loans  will  be  given  for  educa- 
tional, domestic,  and  other  personal  uses, 
not  to  exceed  $2,500.  Loans  will  b3  given 
to  purchase,  remodel,  repair,  build,  fur- 
nish or  equip  homes  or  farms  in  Alaska, 
including  the  clearing  and  draining  of 
such  farms,  not  to  exceed  $10,009.  Loans 
will  be  given  to  acquire  or  finance  busi- 
nesses including  mining  and  fishing  and 
equipment  for  the  same,  but  not  including 
farming,  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  An  ap- 
plicant will  be  considered  eligible  for 
more  than  one  type  of  loan,  but  the  total 
standing  against  any  one  borrower  may 
not  exceed  $10,000  at  any  one  time. 

The  payment  of  an  Alaskan  veterans' 
cash  bonus  is  also  authorized  under  this 
act,  and  it  will  be  a  sum  in  dollars  equal 
to  the  number  of  months  which  the  vet- 
eran spent  in  the  service  multiplied  by 
10,  providing  that  no  bonus  shall  hs  paid 
for  time  served  for  enlistment  or  i-een- 
listment  after  November  1,  1945.  The 
bonus  will  be  an  alternative  to  the  loan 
privileges,  until  such  bonus  shall  be 
repaid. 

•  The  principal  qualifications  for  vet- 
erans under  this  act  are:  (1)  That  he  has 
served  for  1  year  or  more  in  the  armed 
forces;  (2)  that  he  has  been  honorably 
discharged  or  released  from  the  armed 
forces;  (3)  that  he  was  at  the  time  of 
his  induction  a  resident  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska;  (4)  that  he  had  been  a  resi- 
dent for  not  less  than  1  year  immediately 
prior  to  his  Induction;  and  (5)  that  he 
has  returned  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
after  discharge  as  resident  \\ith  the  in- 
tention of  remaining  in  the  Territoiy. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Offices  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  in  Ala.ska  are  at  Juneau, 
Anchorage,  Ketchikan,  Fairbanks,  and 
Kodiak.  The  representatives  of  this  de- 
partment have  done  much  to  help  the 
veteran  in  finding  employment  through 
its  coimsehng  service.  Under  the  GI  bill 
a  veteran  is  entitled  to  training  on  the 
job  with  allowances  paid  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  In  the  absence  of 
any  organization  in  Alaska  to  try  to  de- 
velop this  on-the-job  training  program. 


the  Employment  Service  has  taken  over 
the  Job  of  promoting  the  use  of  appren- 
ticeship and  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams, and  has  created  opportunities  for 
veterans  to  become  skilled  workmen,  in 
addition  to  these  services,  the  Employ- 
ment Service  has  taken  numerous  claims 
for  benefits  both  for  unemployment  and 
self-employment — these  claims  ordi- 
narily being  handled  by  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Commission  as  re- 
adjustment allowances. 

READJUSTMENT    ALLOWANCES 

The  office  of  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Commission  at  Juneau  tak;»s 
care  of  claims  for  readjustment  allow- 
ances. The  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion provide  that  an  unemployed  person 
shall  report  to  the  Employment  Office 
most  accessible  to  him  and  shall  there 
register  for  work  and  file  a  claim  for 
benefits.  They  also  provide  that  any 
individual  located  in  an  isolated  area  not 
served  by  the  Employment  Service  may 
file  his  claim  by  mail.  Such  claims  are 
to  be  certified  by  either  the  postmaster 
or  the  United  States  Commissioner.  In 
some  cases  where  neither  of  these  offi- 
cials are  available,  it  is  permissible  to 
have  the  claim  witnessed  by  two  repu- 
table citizens. 

HOSPFTALIZATION 

Any  veteran  who  has  served  during 
any  war  is  entitled  to  emergency  hos- 
pitalization. In  Alaska  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  made  contracts  with 
most  of  the  hospitals  in  Alaska  and  are 
in  the  process  of  making  contracts  with 
the  remaining  hospitals  for  this  service. 
All  a  veteran  needs  to  do  Is  tell  his  physi- 
cian that  he  is  a  veteran  and  the  physi- 
cian provides  the  application  form  for  his 
free  hospitalization  and  treatment. 
Even  before  this  application  is  made  out 
and  signed  by  the  veteran  the  physician 
or  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  wires  the  regional 
office  at  Juneau  for  authority  to  hos- 
pitalize the  veteran  and  this  authority  is 
immediately  granted  providing  the  infor- 
mation is  complete,  and  the  authority  is 
authorized  as  of  the  day  the  veteran 
enters  the  hospital. 

Most  of  the  physicians  in  Alaska  have 
been  appointed  or  designated  medical  ex-* 
aminers  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  veterans  with  disabilities  may  go  to 
these  doctors  for  treatment,  payment  for 
this  service  as  well  as  for  medicine  for 
the  treatment  being  made  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

LECAL   ASSISTANCE 

A  program  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, to  give  legal  assistance  to  vet- 
erans, has  not  yet  been  set  up  in  Alaska, 
but  one  is  contemplated  at  an  early 
date.  At  the  present  moment  a  similar 
program  for  legal  aid  is  in  operation  by 
and  through  the  local  bar  associations  in 
various  cities  in  Alaska.  The  local  bar 
associations  will  furnish  legal  aid  to  a 
veteran  to  the  extent  of  advising  him  of 
his  rights  and  furnishing  more  extended 
service  if  necessary  at  minimum  cost  or 
charge.  A  lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of 
the  veteran  will  not  deprive  him  of  such 
advice  and  assistance. 

HOMESTEADS 

In  Alaska  there  is  considrable  un- 
appropriated    and     unreserved     public 
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land  adapted  to  agricultural  use.  It  is 
possible  under  certain  conditions  to  make 
homestead  settlements  on  this  land. 
Veterans  will  have  special  privileges  with 
regard  to  this  homesteading.  Under  the 
homestead  laws  there  is  a  period  of  3 
years'  residence  and  cultivation  required. 
but  a  veteran  is  entitled  *^o  have  a  F>eriod 
equal  to  the  term  of  his  service  in  the 
armed  forces  not  exceeding  2  years,  de- 
ducted from  this  3  years'  residence  and 
cultivation.  Furthermore,  the  home- 
steads of  veterans  initiated  prior  to  their 
entrance  Into  service  are  protected  from 
forfeiture  during  the  period  of  such 
service.  Minors  who  are  in  service  may 
make  homestead  entry,  under  certain 
conditions.  Where  lands  are  newly 
opened  or  restored  to  homestead  entry, 
veterans  will  be  granted  a  preference 
right  of  application  for  a  period  of  90 
days  before  the  land  becomes  subject  to 
application  by  the  general  public. 

MTNINO 

The  law  requires  an  expenditure  of  at 
least  $100  In  labor  or  improvements  of  a 
mining  nature  to  be  made  each  year  on 
all  mining  claims  located  in  Alaska. 
However,  holders  of  mining  claims  who 
are  In  the  armed  forces  are  exempted 
from  the  performance  of  assessment 
work  by  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940.  By  this  act  the  law  on 
tissessment  work  will  not  apply  to  men  in 
the  armed  forcer-  until  6  months  after 
the  termination  of  their  service,  or  imtil 
their  release  from  hospitalization  on  ac- 
count of  wounds  or  disabilities  incurred 
in  line  of  duty.  The  provisions  of  this 
act  will  remain  in  force  until  6  months 
after  the  termination  of  the  war  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  for  such  additiona'  time  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of 
any  privilege  accruing  with  respect  to 
military  services  performed  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  6-month  period  following 
the  proclamation  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 


Enemy  to  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  a  pub- 
lished article  recently  appearing  in  a 
farm  publication,  which  is  as  follows: 

XNKMT    TO   FAEMQW 

About  communism  there  U  much  that 
Americans  do  not  know.  We  do  know  that 
Communists  want  to  destroy  our  form  of 
government.    They  hate  cur  way  of  life. 

Why  they  desire  so  Intensely  to  uproot  a 
system  that  has  accomplished  so  mucl^  and 
why  they  are  willing  to  work  so  furiously  to 
create  confusion  and  disturbance,  are  mys- 
teries to  most  of  us. 

Communists  persistently  worm  their  way 
Into  educational  institutions,  stir  up  and 
prolong  strikes,  work  into  farm  organizations, 
push  Into  radio  and  publishing,  sneak  into 
Government  Jobs — everywhere  with  the  same 
vicious  tatent.  Always  the  purpose  Is  to 
create  and  fan  discontent  and  dissatlsfactloa. 


Whatever  ts  against  a  stronger  United  States 
they  are  for. 

The  Communist  takes  advantage  of  every 
crack  in  the  armor  of  Americanism.  He  Is  for 
strikes  because  they  slow  up  production.  He 
is  for  big  spending  because  It  weakens  the 
Nation.  He  agitates  for  OoTemment  to  take 
care  of  everything,  because  he  knows  that 
Oovernment  bungling  gets  discontented 
groups  to  play  bis  game.    He  never  rests. 

He  will  even  support  some  things  that  are 
right,  because  he  specializes  in  fooling  well- 
meaning,  honest  Americans  into  aiding  his 
effort  to  make  chaos. 

If  you  catch  him  at  any  of  his  tricks  he 
screams  that  you  are  a  Red  baiter  and  a  dirty 
Fascist,  plotting  to  fool  the  common  people. 

One  thing  Americans  do  know  about  com- 
munism. It  Is  a  treasonous  enemy  for  which 
there  can  be  only  one  treatment.  That  Is  to 
recognize  its  Ideas  and  acts,  and  stamp  them 
down  ruthlessly. 


Vet  Who  Gave  His  Eyes  for  His  Coutry 
Evicted  and  Refused  Service  in  Res- 
taurant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OED.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  following  article  taken 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
July  31,  1946.  which  speaks  for  Itself: 

BOMEXEjafi  18  THE  HEBO:    VET  WHO  GAVE  HIS  ETE8 

FOB  ins  COUNTKY  tVICTED  AND  RZFXTBED  SERVICE 
IN   RESTACBANT 

Houston,  Tex.,  July  30.— Joe  Sanders  knew 
his  life  was  going  to  be  more  difOcult  after  he 
was  blinded  by  a  land  mine  whUe  in  European 
combat,  but  he  admitted  tonight  that  he  had 
not  taken  into  account  all  the  chances  foe 
complications. 

An  ex-corporal  of  the  Thirty -third  Armored 
Engineers,  the  36-year-oId  Sanders'  most 
serious  problem  of  the  moment  is  finding  a 
place  to  live,  because  his  landlady  has  ordered 
him,  his  wife,  and  their  14-year-old  daugh- 
ter. Willie,  to  move. 

Not  so  serious,  but  more  humiliating. 
Sanders  said,  was  being  refused  service  at  a 
cafe. 

The  land  mine  which  robbed  Joe  of  his 
Bight  was  a  mean  contraption.  It  tore  his 
face  badly,  blackening  the  skin  and  leaving 
heavy  scars.  Bone  deterioration  still  causes 
Joe  trouble. 

Last  week,  a  cafe  owner  refused  to  serve 
him.  "unless  he  comes  around  to  the  back 
where  the  customers  won't  see  him."  Mrs. 
Sanders,  who  wanted  to  leave  Joe  there  for 
the  meal,  reported  that  the  same  cafe  man 
had  served  Joe  so  long  as  be  was  in  uniform. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Sanders  landlady  told 
them  she  wanted  them  to  move.  She  handed 
them  an  eviction  notice.  Mrs.  Sanders,  who 
works  part  time  as  a  waitress,  banded  the 
notice  back.  The  landlady  then  refused  to 
accept  cash  payment  for  the  rent.  The 
Sanders  want  to  move,  but  thus  far  they 
haven't  found  a  place. 

In  their  present  quarters,  they  have  four 
rooms  of  a  five-room  house.  The  landlady 
has  the  fifth. 

Both  the  Sanders  and  the  landlady  agree 
It's  a  bad  set-up.  But  finding  some  place  to 
move  to  Is  another  problem.  Two  landlords 
were  ready  to  take  the  Sanden  family  until 
they  aaw  Joe  was  a  Ulnd  man. 


One  merely  takl  no.  they  conkint  have  t&« 
apartment.  Th«  wooad  waa  Imb  dlpkwaatic. 
"Oh.  he's  blind."  Mrs.  Bandera  queued  the 
landlady.  "Tou  might  not  be  able  to  pay 
rent." 

What  Joe  wants  Is  a  place  with  a  big  back 
pOTch.  He's  a  cabinet  worker.  A  back  porch, 
he  believes,  would  be  tine  for  cabinet  work, 
with  Mrs.  Sanders  providing  the  eye*. 


Poland  ami  the  AtUntic  Charter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  our  Secretary  of  State  takes 
his  seat  at  the  first  peace  conference  of 
the  Second  World  War.  sUnding  silently 
k>eside  him  is  the  faith  and  hope  of  every 
American  who  believes  in  Justice  and  hu- 
manity. As  he  sits  to  consider  the  docu- 
ment that  win  decide  the  future  fate  of 
Italy,  Finland,  Himgary,  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria,  should  we  not  remind  him  of 
another  document  and  of  the  fate  of 
another  naUon?  I  speak  sadly  of  Poland 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  promise  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
came  as  a  clarion  call  to  the  embattled 
peoples  of  Poland  during  the  grim  days  of 
the  early  war.  That  ringing  declaration 
by  the  leaders  of  two  powerful  nations 
reechoed  In  the  hearts  of  the  trampled 
citizens  of  that  coimtry  and  gave  them 
new  hope  in  their  battle  against  the  mg- 
gres.sors. 

To  all  of  the  little  people  of  the  world, 
crushed  under  the  Iron  heel  of  fascism, 
the  Atlantic  Chai-ter  promised  freedom- 
freedom  from  want,  freedom  from  fear, 
freedom  to  choose  their  own  government, 
and  freedom  from  territorial  seizure. 

To  the  struggle  of  the  Poles  fighting 
for  freedom  in  Prance.  Norway.  Libya, 
and  Italy;  to  the  struggle  of  the  Poles 
fighting  heroically  In  the  air  over 
Britain;  to  the  struggle  of  the  vast  un- 
derground army  in  Poland  Itself,  the  At- 
lantic Charter  gave  new  meaning,  visu- 
alizing for  those  patriot.s  a  world  free 
from  the  evils  which  they  had  come  to 
know  so  well. 

Poland  looks  back  upon  those  long 
years  now.  The  fight  against  fascism 
ended  victoriously  over  a  year  ago.  To- 
day, Poland,  by  all  rights,  should  be 
taking  her  place  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  Instead,  the  people  of  Po- 
land are  asking,  "For  what  did  we  shed 
tears,  sacrifice  our  homes,  and  give  our 
blood?  What  signifies  the  noble  words 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  now?" 

Today,  those  words  are  a  grotesque 
and  mon.strous  jest.  F^ar  grips  the 
heart  of  Poland.  Her  territories  have 
been  seized.  She  is  governed  by  decree. 
Hunger  and  disease  stalk  the  length  and 
breadth  of  her  land. 

Consider  the  indictment: 

Poland  has  had  imposed  upon  her  m 
puppet  government,  responsive  only  to 
the  will  of  the  Kremlin,  headed  by  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  recognUKd 
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by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
signatories  of  the  Atlantic  Charter, 

Poland  has  had  taken  from  her,  with 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  against  her  will, 
the  territories  seized  by  Russia  In  the 
1939  partition. 

Poland  enjoys  the  "freedom"  of  Im- 
mediate arrest  for  any  citizen  who  ex- 
presses anti-Soviet  thought,  the  "'free- 
dom" of  Communist-run  public  meet- 
ings, the  "freedom"  of  a  strictly  censored 
press,  and  the  "freedom"  of  local  officials 
appointed  by  the  Moscow-controlled  gov- 
ernment. 

Poland  has  the  privilege  of  watching 
Red  Army  troops  strip  her  nearly  im- 
poverished land  of  Industrial  plants, 
cattle,  and  foodstuffs. 

Poland's  soldiers,  who  fought  fiercely 

"for   the  freedom  of  their  native  land, 

must  wander  the  face  of  the  earth  for 

fear  of  Imprisonment  or  death  if  they 

return  to  their  homes. 

Poland,  according  to  the  president  of 
the  Polish-American  Congress — 

for  whose  territorial  integrity  England  and 
Prance  went  to  war  •  •  •  lies  prostrate,  a 
fourth  of  her  population  destroyed.  6,000.000 
cbUdren  facing  starvation  and  others  being 
pushed  from  pillar  to  post  by  the  lawless  ele- 
ments in  control  with  the  help  of  the  Red 
Army  bayonets. 

What  strange  working  of  justice  is 
this  that  a  freedom-loving  people,  whose 
liberty  we  sought  to  guarantee  in  the 
greatest  war  of  history,  should  now  be 
chained  in  slavery? 

What  mockery  of  himianlty  Is  this 
that  the  people  of  Poland  who  fought  by 
our  side  in  the  war  for  freedom  now  have 
less  freedom  than  the  peoples  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  who  fought  to  enslave 
us? 

By  what  moral  law.  in  1946,  do  we  Jus- 
tify the  sale  of  Poland  to  a  nation  we 
condemned  in  1939  for  attacking  her? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  post- 
war treatment  of  Poland,  by  any  stand- 
ard of  justice  and  himianity  and  by  any 
code  of  moral  law.  Is  an  international 
crime  for  which  the  penalty  can  only  be 
continued  bloodshed  and  unrest  on  the 
entire  continent  of  Europe. 

Justice  will  have  lost  its  meaning  for 
all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  if  injus- 
tice continues  to  rule  in  Poland. 

We  cannot  have  peace  in  Europe,  and 
hence,  anywhere,  as  long  as  people  who 
will  die  for  liberty  are  being  enmeshed  In 
the  net  of  despotism.  We  cannot  lay 
the  foundations  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  sands  of  hatred  and  unrest,  nor  can 
we  build  the  shining  temple  of  a  just 
peace  with  the  faulty  mortar  of  appease- 
ment. 

We  must  stop  appeasing  the  aggressor: 
we  must  begin  the  appeasement  of  the 
consciences  of  freemen  everywhere  who 
see  in  Poland  the  result  of  duplicity. 
weakne.>s,  and  secret  commitments. 

We  must  recognize  now,  and  It  Is  not 
yet  too  late,  that  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
for  all  of  Its  promise  of  hope  and  free- 
dom, will  ever  remain  just  a  promise  until 
we  are  ready  to  reaffirm  its  principles 
through  firm  and  honest  action.  That 
task  is  not  an  easy  one;  above  all.  It 
requires  faith,  courage,  and  determina- 
tion in  our  relations  with  those  nations 
that  rule  by  force. 


But  until  that  reaffirmation  is  com- 
plete, until  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
can  be  assured  of  their  elemental  free- 
doms, then  we  cannot  seriously  hope 
that  the  scourge  of  war  shall  not  strike 
again  with  an  awesome  result  no  man 
dare  foretell. 

In  Poland,  we  began  the  last  great 
war;  in  her  name,  let  us  begin  our  final 
fight  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 


My  Record  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Record,  and  in  response  to  inquiries  from 
constituents  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  fate  of  legislative  measures  which 
are  introduced  by  Members  of  the  minor- 
ity in  Congress.  I  want  to  review  briefly 
some  of  the  bills  I  have  proposed  before 
this  House,  during  my  two  terms  as  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Fourth  Connecticut 
District. 

On  October  27,  1943.  in  the  midst  of 
the  war,  I  suggested  (in  H,  R,  3556)  the 
creation  of  an  Army  and  Navy  Mainte- 
nance Corps  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
"imperative,  not  only  to  bring  about  and 
retain  a  proper  distribution  of  man- 
power between  the  armed  forces  and  the 
activities  necessary  to  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  such  forces,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  bring  about  and  retain  a 
proper  distribution  among  such  support- 
ing activities  themselves,  so  that  the 
right  type  of  man  will  be  in  the  right 
type  of  military  work  or  hiilitary  sup- 
porting work,  as  the  national  interest 
requires,  at  the  right  time,  and  will  re- 
main there  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  and  the  best  interests  of  the  war 
effort  for  him  to  be  and  remain  there." 

On  March  3,  1944.  and  on  January  3. 
1945.  I  introduced  Identical  bills— H.  R. 
4329,  second  session.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress;  and  H.  R.  474.  first  session. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress — "to  assist  the 
armed  forces  to  provide  manpower  for 
harvesting,  timbering,  canning,  and 
other  essential  activities  in  seasonal 
emergencies"  by  inducting  "into  the 
armed  forces  a  sufficient  number  of 
surplus  limited-service  men  with  which 
to  meet  potential  emergency  demands  of 
war  activities  for  manpower." 

The  principle  behind  all  of  these  three 
bills,  which  is  that  of  requiring  citizens 
to  give  civil  as  wraJl  as  military  service  in 
a  time  of  greatplrational  crisis  was  later 
made  the  basis  for  a  measure — H.  R. 
1752 — which  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
February  1,  1945,  but  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

On  January  17,  1945,  I  proposed  that 
the  Congress  amend  the  immigration 
law — section  303  of  the  NationaUty  Act 
of  1940 — to  authorize  the  naturalization 
and  the  admission  into  the  United  States 
under  a  quota  of  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Indians  and  descendants  of  Eastern 
Hemisphere  Indians.  This  proposal  was 
taken  over  by  administration  legislators, 


embodied  in  a  bill  sponsored  by  a  major- 
ity Member,  passed  by  both  Senate  and 
House,  and  made  Public  Law  No.  483  in 
July  1946. 

February  19.  1945,  soon  after  the  dis- 
closure of  American  acquiescence  in  the 
fifth  partition  of  Poland  at  Yalta,  I 
asked  the  Congress — House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 110 — to  assiune  "national  resjwn- 
sibility  for  the  results  of  the  Crimean 
Conference  as  they  affect  members  of  the 
Polish  armed  forces  serving  today  out- 
side Poland." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  revise 
"existing  immigration  quotas  for  Poland 
to  admit  to  the  United  States  wives, 
children,  officers,  enlisted  men  who 
have  served  with  the  Polish  armed  forces 
in  French,  British,  and  American  thea- 
ters of  war  and  who  may  be  forced  to 
choose  between  persecution  for  their  po- 
litical convictions  at  home  or  becoming 
men  without  a  country." 

No  hearing  was  given  this  bill  In  com- 
mittee. Some  months  after  its  introduc- 
tion the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Right  Honorable  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  urged  that  Parliament 
offer  to  the  Polish  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  an  opportunity  to  become  British 
citizens. 

September  5, 1945,  in  a  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  71),  I  asked  the 
Congress  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
exertion  by  private  industry  of  "every 
effort  to  give  employment  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  who  are  physically  handicapped 
as  the  result  of  their  service  in  the  armed 
forces." 

No  hearings  were  given  this  measure, 
but  its  principle  was  incorporated  in  sev- 
eral Executive  measures  and  has  been 
widely  followed  by  voluntary  actions  in 
private  industry. 

Also,  on  September  5. 1945. 1  asked  the 
House  to  authorize  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  be  presented  to  Gen. 
Jonathan  M.  Wainwright. 

General  Wainwright  received  this 
highest  decoration  some  weeks  later  from 
the  President,  without  congressional  ac- 
tion in  his  behalf. 

November  14, 1945, 1  suggested  (H.  Con. 
Res.  101)  that  "the  Congress  hereby  ex- 
presses Itself  as  favoring  the  creation  of 
appropriate  international  machinery 
within  the  existing  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  for  Inter- 
national control  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  weapons,  especially  those  in- 
volving atomic  power." 

Although  no  action  was  taken  on  this 
specific  measure  the  principle  expressed 
has  been  followed  both  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1946.  and  in  the  United  States 
proposals  for  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  made  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

November  19.  1945.  by  H.  R.  4742,  J 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  special 
Housing  Bureau  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  act  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
curement of  homes  or  farms  for  war  vet- 
erans, and  to  liberalize  the  loan  condi- 
tions for  obtaining  them  with  aid  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  measure  was  not  given  a  hearing 
by  the  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation,  but  Its  major  features 
were  incorporated  in  another  bill  (H.  R. 
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4761)   which  finally  became  Public  Law 
388  on  May  22.  1946. 

November  20.  1945.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  source  and  condition 
of  American  power,  suggested:  "That 
the  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the  faith 
of  its  foundirtg  fathers  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  all  other  govern- 
ments, nations,  and  peoples,  namely: 
That  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  his  birth  in 
equality,  are  Uie  endowments  not  of 
governments  or  men,  but  of  the  Creator : 
Wherefore,  our  Government,  relying  on 
the  divine  protection  of  Providence, 
shall  continue  to  seek  all  national  and 
international  solutions  in  the  belief  that 
the  only  proper  guide  and  sanction  for 
the  laws  and  actions  of  men  are  the  laws 
and  authority  of  God." 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

December  11,  1945.  a  concurrent  res- 
olution was  Introduced  (H.  Con.  Res.  109 
and  S.  Con,  Res.  42)  to  request  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  explore  and 
promptly  report  on  the  possibility  of 
providing  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  in  Allied  occupation  zones  with 
United  Nations  passports  similar  to  the 
so-called  Nansen  passports  issued  by 
the  League  of  Nations  to  stateless  per- 
sons after  World  War  I. 

The  Department  of  State  expressed, 
unofficially,  its  approval  of  this  measure, 
but  no  committee  hearings  were  held. 

On  January  14.  1946.  the  prevalence, 
persistence,  and  intensity  of  strikes  and 
labor  disputes  following  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities with  Germany  and  Japan  Indi- 
cated a  need  for  estabUshing  some  new 
principle  of  relationship  between  labor 
and  capital  to  restore  and  maintain  In- 
dustrial peace. 

House  Resolution  481  Introduced  on 
that  day  gave  authorization  to  complete 
the  studies  of  various  methods  of  profit 
sharing,  which  had  been  Instituted  by 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  in  order  to 
determine  proper  legislative  means  by 
which  to  create  a  wider  diffusion  of  own- 
ership between  employer  and  employee, 
so  that  employees  may  obtain,  by  con- 
tracts of  partnership,  the  security  of  a 
vested  Interest  in  their  corporate  places 
of  employment. 

A  brief  preliminary  hearing  was  given 
this  measure,  but  dilatory  tactics  on  the 
part  of  administration  committee  chair- 
men precluded  any  serious  congressional 
consideration  of  it. 

H.  R.  5296,  Introduced  January  30. 
1946.  proposed  to  allow  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  dentists  an  additional  deduc- 
tion on  Federal  income  tax,  equal  in 
terms  of  percentages  to  that  portion  of 
their  time  each  year  which  is  devoted 
to  charity,  free  clinic  work,  and  public 
research  work. 

No  hearing  was  held  on  this  measure 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
which  It  was  referred. 

H.  R.  5312.  introduced  January  31. 1946, 
called  for  the  elimination  of  imf air  wage 
practices  by  establishing  a  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  without  re- 
spect of  the  sex  or  color  of  the  worker. 
The  principle  advocated  by  this  bill 
was  incorporated  in  H.  R.  5221,  a  meas- 


ure which  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  to  the  House  on 
July  28,  1946.  ^ 

H.    R.    5332,    Introouced   February  1, 
1946.  was  occasioned  by  disclosure  of  the 
set-backs  given  to  American  scientific 
progress  during  the  war  because  of  in- 
discriminate drafting  of  advanced  stu- 
dents in  the  various  physical  sciences. 
This  bill  called  for  the  creation  of  an 
Executive  Department  of  Science   and 
Research,  the  head  of  which  should  be  a 
cabinet  c^cer  in  order  that  the  scien- 
tific welfare  of  the  Nation  shouW  receive 
equal  attention  with  the  other  national 
needs  in  the   advisory  councils  of   the 
President. 
No  hearing  was  given  this  measure. 
On  April  1,  1946,  a  bill— H.  R.  5960— 
was  Introduced  to  create  an  Executive 
Department  on  Children's  Welfare.    The 
need  for  this  was  indicated  by  the  great 
rise  in  juvenUe  deUnquency,  and  juvenile 
ill-health,  which  could  be  traced  only 
partly  to  the  dislocation  and  dispersal  of 
families  by  the  war. 

No  hearing  was  given  this  bill,  but  Its 
basic  principle  was  Included  In  a  pro- 
posed administration  measure  for  a  gen- 
eral Department  of  Welfare. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  143.  in- 
troduced on  April  15.  1946.  was  designed 
to  extend  to  any  citizen  of  a  United  Na- 
tion the  freedom  of  movement  tradi- 
tional to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  free 
nations.  It  proposed  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  In  the 
United  Nations  urge  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  United  Nations  pass- 
ports, which  should  be  valid  for  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  other  reasonable 
travel  In  any  one  of  the  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  held 
no  hearing  on  this  measure. 

House  Joint  Resolution  363,  proposed 
May  29,  1946.  to  authorize  the  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  as  nonquota 
immigrants,  of  some  2.000  refugee  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  2  and  17  years, 
who  are  now  Interned  in  various  camps  m 
Europe   under   the   jurisdiction  of   the 
American  occupation  authorities. 
No  hearing  was  given  this  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  365,  June  11. 
1946,   proposed   an   amendment  to   the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
mit the  election  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resentative to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  by  direct  vote  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  Instead  of— as 
at  present — ^the  appointment  of  this  rep- 
resentative by  the  President. 

No  hearing  was  given  this  proposal  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

During  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
now  presumably  passing  into  history. 
4,748  pubhc  bills  were  introduced  for 
consideration  by  committees  of  the 
House.  Of  this  number.  675  reached 
actual  debate  on  the  fioor.  Senate  and 
House  together  were  presented  with  a 
total  of  6,647  bUls  and  only  293  of  this 
total  became  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  vast  and  overwhelming  majority  of 
which  bore  Democratic  names,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Democratic  Party 
controls  the  House,  the  Senate,  and 
therefore,  the  committees. 


Veterans'  Housinf  Costs 
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or 


HON.  URL  HINSHAW 

or  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIV^ 
Tuesday,  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  have  Inquired  concerning  com- 
parative building  costs.  I  have  in  my  fU3s 
a  letter  from  a  contractor  whom  I  have 
known  for  35  years,  ever  since  we  were 
boys  In  school.  This  contractor  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  building,  and  during  the 
war  has  built  thousands  of  homes  of  the 
type  mentioned  In  his  letter  of  May  28. 
1946.  for  war  woricers  and  others.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  his  figures  are  en- 
tirely reliable.    His  letter  is  as  follows: 

VXTS'   HOUBtNO  COSTS 

,  Mat  28.  1»4«. 

Hon.  Cmu.  Sikbhaw. 

House  Office  Building, 

Wtahington,  D.  C. 

Dkah  Cakl:  EndoMd  are  our  costa  and 
selling  prices  on  the  same  house.  A  three- 
bedroom  ho\»e  of  1,050  square  feet,  with 
double  garage,  as  of  194S  and  1946. 

Note  the  following  ocMnmenta  for  price 
advancement: 

Concrete:  Lack  of  unskilled  labor.  (We 
used  to  use  Mexicans,  now  we  use  skilled 
carpenters.) 

Lumber:  Price  was  $48  per  1.000  and 
competition  existed.  Price  now  »78  per 
1,000  and  hard  to  get  at  any  price. 

Carpenter  labor:  Was  $1,25  per  hour  and 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  Now  $1  JO  per 
hour  and  double  tlnae  for  overtime. 

We  formerly  worked  as  UtUe  overtime  as 
possible,  now  we  su-e  forced  to  work  overtime 
In  order  to  keep  our  men. 

The  above  comment  applies  to  painting, 
plastering,  plumbing,  and  so  forth  and 
causes  the  Increases  tn  price.  There  Is  a 
definite  shortage  of  skilled  mechanics  and 
they  demand  overtime  work.  The  skilled 
mechanics  we  have  are  about  75  percent 
efficient  as  compared  with  the  earlier  date. 

I  hope  this  answers  your  problem.     If  not 
let  me  know  and  ITI  get  into  more  detail. 
Best  regards. 

Okobci. 

Comparative  coat*  of  building  a  5-rocm 
house  oj  1,0S0  square  feet  fioor  space  and 
double  garage 
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Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  comparative 
costs  given  in  the  above  letter  are  be- 
tween the  year  1943  and  the  year  1946, 
from  my  own  knowledge  this  same  house 
cost  to  build  without  lot,  a  bttle  under 
$3,009  in  1939. 

I  hope  that  the  above  information  will 
be  of  value. 


Equal  Pay  for  Men  and  Women 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  rCMNaTLVANIA 

IN  THE  8ENATK  OP  THI  UNITED  STATU 

Wednesday.  July  31  ilegUlative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief,  factual 
statement  prepared  by  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Labor,  on  the 
subject  of  equal  pay  for  women,  or  rate 
for  the  Job.  I  should  also  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  column  by  Miss  Malvina 
Lindsay  entitled  "Women's  Wages," 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  November  1.  1945.  and  comments  on 
the  material  presented  in  hearings  on  this 
•  subject  held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  last  October. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
have  the  opportunity,  before  this  session 
closes,  of  voting  on  this  very  specific 
means  of  helping  to  equalize  the  position 
of  men  and  women  wage  earners  who  are 
doing  similar  work.  In  my  opinion  this 
Is  a  most  important  measure  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole;  and  it  will,  more- 
over, do  more  for  women  than  any  other 
measure  that  we  could  act  upon  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Womkm's  Bureau, 

UNmo  Statts  DEFAKTitKNT  or  Labob, 

March  1.  1946. 
Patts  on  Womin  Workers 
-    xqual  pat  or  rati  for  the  job 
What  does  equal  pay  mean? 

Rate  for  the  Job  Is  a  wage  rate  based  on  job 
content.  Irrespective  of  the  sex  of  the  worker. 

It  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  same  total 
pay  check:  Employees  may  not  work  the  same 
number  of  hours,  they  may  not  produce 
equally  in  the  same  period  of  working  time, 
they  may  not  have  the  same  length  of  service. 

Why  is  eqval  pay  important? 

To  women :  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice; 
It  Insures  their  getting  what  they  are  en- 
titled to  for  the  work  they  do. 

To  men:  It  helps  sustain  men's  wage  rates. 
It  discourages  the  employer  from  hiring 
women  cheaper. 

To  everybody:  It  will  Increase  consumer 
purchasing  power.  It  will  stimulate  full  em- 
ployment. It  will  Increase  the  economic  se- 
ctulty  of  workers*  families. 

Are  women  paid  less  than  men? 
Union  agreements  show- 
In  war  plants  surveyed  In  1944  in  3  Mid- 
western States,  out  of  80  union  contracts 
covering  75.000  women,  only  one-half  pro- 
vided for  equal  pay  in  the  contract;  only 
one-half  had  the  same  automatic  progression 


rates  for  men  and  women;  only  one-third  had 
the  same  entrance  rate  for  men  and  women. 

National  War  Labor  Board  records  show — 

Early  In  the  war  <be  Board  Issued  General 
Order  No.  16  giving  permission  to  employers 
voluntarily  to  raise  wages  of  women  to  equal 
those  of  men.  Also  throughout  the  war  the 
Board  continued  to  apply  the  equal  pay  prin- 
ciple where  it  was  an  issue  in  dispute  cases. 

Women's  Bureau  studies  show — 

In  airframe  factories,  railroads,  steel  mills, 
and  shipbuilding,  all  plants  visited  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  in  194.1  had  pay  for  the  Job 
policy.  In  radio  equipment,  other  electrical 
products,  and  aircraft  engines.  80  percent  of 
plants  visited  had  such  a  policy— as  did  70 
percent  of  the  machine-tool  factories  and 
founderiea,  6fi  percent  of  the  ammunition 
plants,  and  S7  percent  of  Hrearms  plants 
surveyed. 

Other  reports  show— 

Of  148  plants  surveyed  by  the  National  In- 
diutrlal  Conference  BoAtd.  covering  war  in- 
dtutriea  as  well  as  ronrumcr-goods  faetorlaa, 
a  little  over  half  in  March  1043  paid  tha  same 
beginning  wag*  rat«a  to  men  and  women 
hired  for  men's  Jobs. 

In  almost  two-thirds  of  the  manufactur- 
ing and  nonmanufacluring  plants  in  New 
York  State  surveyed  in  December  1943,  wom- 
en received  the  same  entrance  rates  as  men 
in  all  the  occupations  In  which  they  replaced 
men. 

Will  equal  pay  affect  the  employment  of 
vfomen? 

The  best  worker  will  be  hired.  Here  and 
there,  social  legislation  may  have  a  tempo- 
rary adverse  effect  on  a  few  women  in  the 
beginning,  but  the  record  shows  that  such 
effects  are  only  temporary.  In  each  dec- 
ade census  figures  have  shown  an  Increase  in 
the  number  of  employed  women. 

Are  women  entitled  to  equal  pay? 

The  right  worker  for  the  right  Job  is  fast 
becoming  an  accepted  industrial  standard. 

Women,  as  well  as  men,  have  the  right  to 
be  hired  on  the  basis  of  their  individual 
qualifications. 

When  women  and  men  do  comparable 
work,  their  services  should  be  recognized  by 
equal  pay. 

Are  there  any  equal-pay  laws? 

In  operation — 

For  Government  empoyment : 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
ruled  in  1919  that  all  examinations  are  open 
to  men  and  women  alike.  The  Classification 
Act  of  1923  sets  up  salary  grades  in  accord- 
ance with  the  component  elements  of  the 
Job  without  differentiation  because  of  sex. 

Over  a  thousand  State  and  local  govern- 
ments use  the  equal-pay  principle  for  some 
or  all  of  their  employees. 

For  private  employment: 

Seven  States  now  have  equal-pay  laws — 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Montana, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island.  Washington.  The 
Illinois  and  Michigan  laws  apply  to  manu- 
facturing only.  The  other  laws  have  wider 
coverage. 

For  public  employment: 

The  Montana  equal -pay  law  covers  tearti- 
ers  and  other  public  employment,  as  well  as 
private  employment. 

Special  teachers'  equal-pay  laws  exist  in 
one-fourth  of  the  States.  A  big  majority  of 
the  larger  city  school  systems  apply  the  prin- 
ciple, by  school-board  policy. 

Proposed — 

In  the  State  legislative  sessions  of  1945. 
equal -pay  bUls  were  introduced  in  17  States. 

Federal  equal-pay  bills  are  now  before  Sen- 
ate and  House:  S.  1178;  H.  R.  5221,  H.  R. 
6312. 

8.  1178  covers  employers  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  operations  affecting  commerce, 
having  eight  or  more  workers.  Potentially 
It  covers  6,000,000  women. 


Status:  Hearings  on  S.  1178  were  held  to 
October  1945,  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor; favorable  report  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee made  on  June  21. 1946.  No  hearings  held 
to  date  on  House  bills. 

Both  Federal  and  State  laws  having  wide 
coverage  are  needed. 

[From  the  Washington   Post  of   November 
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Women's  Wages 

(By  Mslvlna  Lindsay) 

EQUAL    PAT    CHECKS 

Mary  Smith  and  John  Jones  both  work 
at  drill  presses  in  a  factory.  They  turn  off 
the  same  amount  of  work.  Should  John  re- 
ceive 10  to  16  cents  an  hour  mora  than 
Mary? 

Or  Mary  and  John  work  at  bookkeeping 
machines  in  an  ofllce.  Their  production  is 
the  same.  Should  John  receive  I2.S0  a  week 
more  than  Mary? 

"No,"  Is  the  resounding  chorus  from  mil- 
lions pf  American  women  spaaking  through 
their  national  organizations.  Their  "No"  is 
echoed  by  an  Imposing  line-up  of  unions.  A 
Senate  S'bcommtttee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor has  listened  to  these  "No's"  this  wtek. 
With  surprising  unanimity  witnesses  before 
the  subcommittee  urged  that  sex  discrimi- 
nations be  removed  from  workers'  pay  checks. 

Now,  unless  the  "women's  equal  pay  bill 
of  1945  can  be  delayed  or  pigeonholed,  it  will 
soon  go  to  the  Senate  with  a  favorable  com- 
mittee report.  A  similar  bill  Is  expected  to  be 
Introduced  In  the  House.  When  these  pass 
Congress,  American  women  will  have  taken 
another  outpost  of  equality  with  men.  This 
comes  at  a  time  when  Japanese  women  are 
taking  their  first  toddling  steps  toward  the 
ballot  box.  French  women  making  their  first 
plunge  Into  politics  and  British  women  ask- 
ing If  It  isn't  high  time  their  request  for 
equal  pay  (put  off  during  the  war)  was 
answered. 

Women  pushing  the  equal  pay  bill  are  not 
off  their  guard  despite  the  easy  going  they 
had  before  the  Senate  subcommittee.  They 
know  that  some  employers  and  some  Con- 
gressmen are  secretly  uneasy  about  this  re- 
cent feminine  self-assertlveness.  That  la 
especially  true  of  those  who  were  counting 
on  women  workers  giving  up  their  jobs  and 
rushing  back  to  the  home  en  masse. 

Hence  women  witnesses  at  the  hearing 
made  a  special  effort  to  forestall  congres- 
sional arguments,  particularly  the  one  that 
equal  pay  with  men  would  encourage  wom- 
en to  continue  working  and  thus  cut  down 
jobs  for  men.  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  former 
director,  and  Miss  Freda  Miller,  director  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  emphasized  that  without  the  Equal 
Pay  Act,  men's  postwar  employment  would 
be  Imperiled,  as  women  would  undercut  men 
in  woges. 

Also,  they  maintained  that  lower  pay  for 
women  depressed  wages  and  living  stand- 
ards generally,  decreased  consuming  power, 
and  held  back  production..  They  pointed 
out  that  with  so  many  wives  of  deceased  and 
disabled  veterans  having  to  help  support 
themselves  and  their  families,  equal  pay  for 
women  workers  was  more  than  ever  needed 
at  this  time. 

The  old  argument  that  woman's  strength 
is  not  comparable  to  man's  and  hence  her 
production  must  be  less,  also  was  answered 
in  advance.  The  act  provides  that  a  woman 
Is  to  be  paid  for  what  she  produces.  Also  it 
provides  for  industry  committees  to  set  up 
standards  of  work  and  job  classifications, 
and  Judge  Job  content.  These  committees 
would  be  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  Wom- 
an's Bureau,  the  agency  which  would  ad- 
minister the  act. 

Women  Industrial  workers  will,  of  course, 
benefit  chiefly  by  the  measiue.    During  the 
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war  women  factory  workers  especially  suffered 
wage  discriminations.  Typical  of  these  was 
the  reclassification  of  jo'os  by  which  a  Mid- 
west electrical  plant  employing  15.000  work- 
ers kept  down  women's  wages.  In  this,  as  in 
many  factories.  Jobs  were  classified  as  male 
and  female,  with  varying  rates  of  pay.  When 
men  workers  went  to  war  and  women  took 
over  their  Jobs,  these  jo'os  were  reclassified  as 
female.  Women  received  90  cents  an  botir 
for  doing  what  men  had  done  for  $1.05. 

However,  the  equal  pay  proponents  insist 
that  not  only  factory  workers  but  also  cleri- 
cal Vt'orkers.  professional  women,  adminis- 
trative (employees,  and  supervUors.  in  fact 
women  in  most  lines  of  wotk,  will  benefit  by 
th«  IsglBlatlon  they'pre  seeking.  (Women  in 
State  and  local  service  indtistrles  would,  of 
course,  be  excepted  since  the  act  is  Federal 
legislation  and  would  not  apply  outside  of 
work  related  to  commerce  wlilch  is  inter- 
state,) Nevertheless,  it  will  be  Increasingly 
hard  to  measure  production  and  set  up 
standards  of  achievement  as  the  act  Is  ap- 
plied to  work  where  no  physical  product  is 
Involved. 

While  it  U  doubtful  If  any  legislation  will 
ever  entirely  eliminate  sex  discrimination  in 
the  professions  and  In  executive  jobs— or  for 
that  matter  in  any  job— yet  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  would  help  correct  much  unfairness  that 
now  exists.  It  would  even  encourage  fairer 
practices  in  the  fields  to  which  It  cannot  be 
applied.  It  would  WTite  Into  law  the  exten- 
sion of  a  principle  that  is  the  basis  of 
woman's  freedom  and  self-expression.  First, 
this  was  expressed  In  her  right  merely  to  earn 
a  living,  to  stand  on  her  own  feet  economi- 
cally. Now  It  has  expanded  Into  her  right  to 
receive  as  a  human  being,  not  as  a  woman, 
the  compensation  for  what  she  produces. 


"Hawaii  Is  crying  for  Northwest  producU, 
and  has  lots  of  merchandise  to  send  back  in 
exchange,"  Clark  reports.  "Only  problem  Is 
getting  air  service  estabUshed  so  that  busi- 
nessmen can  build  their  plans  around  It." 
The  chamber  representative  plans  to  make 
the  round-trip  flight  and  spend  a  day  calling 
on  merchants  in  Honolulu,  all  in  the  elapsed 
time  of  48  hotirs. 

"Although  the  CAB  until  now  has  not  ap- 
proved scheduled  service,  the  community  of 
Interest  between  here  and  the  Islands  nnd 
the  normal  exchange  of  merchandise,  as  weU 
as  of  tourists  and  businessmen  between  the 
Territory  and  Oregon  In  our  opinion  makes 
eventual  establishment  of  regular  service 
imperative,"  Moores  pointed  out. 


Berries,  Journal  Go  by  Air 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 
Mr.    ANGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newspaper 
item: 

BERRIES.     JOCTRNAL     CO     BT     AIR— EXPERIMENTAL 
FUGHT  SET  FROM  PORTLAND  TO  HAWAII 

Some  evening  next  week  Honolulu  resi- 
dents are  going  to  be  eating  fresh  berries 
that  were  picked  on  Oregon  farms  that  same 
morning.  And  they  will  read  copies  of  the 
Journal  bearing  the  same  date  line. 

Such  Is  the  promise  of  air-cargo  service 
which  will  be  Inaugurated  between  Hawaii 
and  the  Northwest  in  a  few  days  when  a 
Matson  Navigation  Co.  DC-4  four-engine 
plane  makes  the  first  nonscheduled  commer- 
cial pay-load  flight  from  Portland  to  Hono- 
lulu. President  Chester  A.  Moores,  of  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  reports. 

In  line  with  its  program  for  development 
of  trade  between  here  and  the  islands  the 
chamber  has  requested  private  air  lines  to 
operate  unscheduled  flights  and  is  aldmg 
them  in  obtaining  cargo  and  In  contacting 
buyers  at  Honolulu,  Moores  said.  The 
chamber  and  the  private  companies  both  be- 
lleve  that  business  so  developed  will  Justify 
certification  of  regularly  scheduled  service 
over  the  route,  which  so  far  has  been  denied 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Frank  Clark,  of  the  chamber  foreign  trade 
and  shipping  department.  Is  to  make  the 
flight,  and  at  present  Is  contacting  poten- 
tial shippers  of  fresh  produce  here. 
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Dinner   in   Honor   of   Franklin   DcUno 
Rooierclt  and  Harry  S.  Tnunan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  31  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1945,  a  dinner  was  given  in  the 
city  of  Washington  in  honor  of  the  in- 
auguration of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Vice-President-elect 
of  the  United  States.  A  meeting  of  elec- 
tors was  held  at  the  White  House  the 
following  day.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  proceedings  of  these  events. 
A  procession  preceding  the  dinner  was 
led  by  the  members  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  all  of  which  are  repre- 
sented, carrying  the  standards  of  the  48 
States  of  the  Union.  They  were  followed 
by  the  oflBcial  guard  of  honor  carrying 
the  National  colors,  the  flag  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  flag 
of  the  Vice  President  oj  the  United 
States. 

Dinner  in  Honor  of  the  iNAUCtTRATioN  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  President  of 
THE  United  States,  and  Harry  S.  Truman, 
■Vice-president-Elect  of  the  United 
States,  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  January  19,  1945 
dinner  program 
Michael  Francis  Doyle 

Chairman  of  the  Electoral  College  of  the 
United  States,  presiding 
"star-spangled  banner" 
Marjorle  Lawrence 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
united  states  marine  band  orchestra 

Capt.  William  F.  Santelmann,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
Conductor 
invocation 
MsJ.  Gen.  William  R.  Arnold 

Chief  of  Chaplains.  United  States  Army 
opening  remarks  of  the  chairman 
boll  call  of  the  states 
Edwin  A.  Halsey 

Secretary,  United  States  Senate 
Samuel  D.  Jackson 
Former  Member  United  States  Senate,  In- 
diana 
Permanent   Chairman,   Democratic   Na- 
tional  Convention,  Chicago,  1944 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas 
Member  House  of  Representatives,  Cali- 
fornia 
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cxnnNcs  noM  the  prxsidutt  of  the  united 

STATES 
TOAST  TO  THE  PEESIOENT  OF  THE  UWrTED  STSTai 
PRESENTATION    OF  THE   VICE   PRE^IDEKT  OF  TH« 

UNITED  STATES 
PKESCNTATION  OF  VICE-FtHTOEIfT-ELECT   HARST 

B.     nVUAH     »T    VlCl    FaSSIDKMT    MBMST     A. 

WALLACI 

Following  tjie  dinner,  the  subseqtient  pro- 
ceedings were  had.  Mr.  Michael  Francla 
Doyle,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  Wee- 
toral  College  of  the  United  States,  presiding 
as  toastmaater. 

Th?  ToASTMA»rr»n  We  hope  that  this  eve- 
ning will  be  so  entertaining  that  all  of  us 
will  enjoj  It  and  that  It  will  not  be  too  pro- 
longed. We  expect,  also,  to  have  an  unei- 
pectrd  guest  to  aid  us  In  this  enjoyment, 
and  for  that  reason,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  going  to  ask  you,  in  the  Arst  place,  to 
keep  peaoe  aa  much  as  poaslble,  not  only 
among  your  own  tables,  but  throughout  this 
entire  room,  and  help  us  to  mske  the  evening 
a  cheerful  and  bright  one,  and  more  than  a 
happy  cne. 

I  don't  tnUnd  making  a  sneech  tonight, 
except  to  say  this:  that  the  5S1  electors  of 
the  United  States  who  performed  their  dutle* 
after  the  election  of  last  November,  are  de- 
lighted to  be  the  hosU  on  thU  occasion.  I 
don't  know  of  any  more  distinguished  audi- 
ence that  has  ever  gathered  In  this  great  city 
of  Washington.  We  are  here  at  a  most  un- 
usual itme.  in  the  midst  of  war  and,  for  the 
flrst  time  In  history,  for  the  election  of  a 
President  for  a  fotirth  term.     (Applause] 

We  are  happy  in  the  thought  that  we 
are  privileged  to  participate  in  this  great 
event.  Having  elected  him,  having  shown 
our  confidence  In  him  and  his  leadership, 
not  only  once,  twice,  and  three  times,  but  for 
a  fourth  time.  It  is  our  duty  to  stand  by  him. 
to  follow  his  leadership,  not  only  in  our  coun- 
try but  also  that  we  may  sxistain  our  proper 
leadership  in  the  world.     |  Applause.  1 

We  have  here  tonight  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  electors.  That  shows  to  the 
world  the  unity  we  have  in  this  country. 
While  we  may  debate  during  the  election 
period  advancing  our  Ideals,  in  our  beliefs  of 
what  our  Government  should  be,  yet  once  a 
decision  Is  made,  we  rally  around  our  Govern- 
ment, our  President  and  Vice  President  and 
our  Congress  as  elected  by  the  people,  as  a 
united  Nation  to  carry  on  to  succeas.  (Ap- 
plause.] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  message  of  this 
evening  is  the  hope  that  we  will  have  a 
united  country  behind  a  great  President  In 
order  that  we  may  have  a  resounding  victory 
in  war.  an  early  peace,  and  the  leadership  of 
our  country  in  world  afTairs,  under  our  ideals. 
The  next  in  the  order  of  the  prpgram  wUl 
be  the  voting  proceedings  wherein  we  elect 
our  President  and  Vice  President.  Under  our 
system  the  votes  are  cast  in  the  electoral  col- 
lage, as  you  know,  and  you  see  around  th's 
room  tonight  representation  from  every  State, 
representation  by  its  electors,  and  the  nvun- 
ber  of  its  votes  is  indicated  by  the  stars 
that  shine  above  and  around  us.  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  now  to  carry  out  the  traditions  of 
former  meetings.  The  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  called  upon,  and  through  him. 
by  a  representative  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  to  have  the  vote  polled  and  declared 
and  announced,  the  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  Colonel  Halsey  has  been  called 
upon  to  assume  the  official  duties  tomorrow 
at  the  White  House.  He  has  been  acting 
as  a  memt>er  of  otir  committee  but  is  not  here 
tonight.  I  am  going  to  ask  in  his  place,  tlMt 
the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Chicafro.  who  lead  that  great 
convention,  the  Honorable  Senator  Jackson, 
step  forward  and  assume  the  duties  assigned 
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to  him.    The  Honorable  Samuel  D.  Jackton, 
of  Indiana!     ( Applause.  1 

Honorable  8*Miin.  D.  Jacxsom.  Mr.  Toaat- 
macter.  Mrs.  Rooaevelt.  Mrs.  Wilson,  Meawa. 
VK90  Prealdent.  ladles  and  genUemen.  tbia 
part  of  our  evening's  program  has  tradl- 
UoiuUly  been.  If  not  the  most  Instructive,  per- 
IM^  the  nKiat  hUarlcus.  If  you  think  the 
Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago  was 
boisterous,  I  should  Lke  to  have  you  up  here 
now  and  hear  the  noi&e  that  I  can  hear.  Per- 
haps It  would  help  you  If  I  would  say.  "The 
sergcant-at-arma  will  clear  the  al&les  and  the 
delegates  will  take  their  places.  [Laughter 
and  applavise.)  And  waiters  and  photograph 
salesmen  and  autograph  hunters  will  now 
give  us  their  attention." 

We  are  now  going  to  elect  a  President  and 
a  Vice  President,  symbolically.     I  have  asked 
that  Senator  Francis  J.  Mters,  of  Pennsyl- 
Tmnla.  whose  election  makes  Pennsylvania  the 
miracle  State,  since   we  have  two  Senators 
from  that  State  (applause  and  cheers),  and 
Senator  Scott  Ltrcas.  of  nitnols.  to  asaist  me 
in  this  part  of  the  program.    Senator  Lvcas 
will  call  the  roll  of  the  States,  and  the  ballot 
of  the  electors  will  be  cast  by  Senator  Myxas. 
In  Chicago  we  did  not  need  to  remind  any 
of  the  representatives  of  the  several  States  to 
make  a  demonstration  when  their  State  was 
called.     I  trust  we  shall  not  have  to  do  that 
tonight.     Let  us  lean  back  now  and  get  into 
the  attitude  and  the  atmosphere  of  that  great 
meeting  at  Chicago  6  months  ago.     At  the 
convention  we  lost  the  whole  State  of  Ten- 
nessee In  the  final  ballot,  but  we  will  have 
them  here  tonight.     Senator  LrcAS  will  call 
the  roU  of  the  States      [Applause.) 
Senator  Lt7C\s.  Alabama. 
Senator    Mteks.  Alabama:     11     votes    for 
Roosevelt:    11    votes   for   Harry   S.   Truman 
l^plause.) 
Senator  Ltrc^s    Arizona. 
Senator  Mtt«s.  Arizona;  4  votes  for  Roose- 
velt; 4  votes  for  Truman.     [Applause.] 
Senator  Lttcas.  Ark»n«as. 
Senator     Mtirs.  Arkansas:     9     votes     for 
Roosevelt   and   9    votes   for   Truman.     [Ap- 
plause and  cheers  1 

Senator  Lttcas.  California. 
Senator   Mrras.  California:    25    votes    for 
Rooaevelt:  25  votes  for  Truman.     [  Applause.  | 
Senator  LtrcAS.  Colorado. 
Senattir     Mmw.  Colorado:     9     votes     for 
Dewey:  6  votes  for  Brlcker.     [Boos.} 
Senator  Lucas    Connecticut. 
Senator  Mrras.  Connecticut:   8  votes  for 
Rooaevelt:     8     votes     for     Harry     Truman. 
[Aoplause.) 
Fenator  Ltkab.  Delaware. 
Senator     Mtxrs.  DMawarc:     3     votes     for 
Rooaevelt;  3  votes  for  Truman.     [Applause  | 
Senator  Ltjcas.  Florida. 
Senator  Mms.  Florida:  8  votes  for  Roose- 
velt;   8  votea  for  Truman.      [Applause  and 
cheers  I 

Senator  Lucaa.  Georgia. 
Senator     Mmn.  Georgia :     13     votes     for 
Rooaa—lt     and     12     votea     for     Truman. 
IAppl»t»e.) 
anntor  Lucas.  Idaho. 
Senator  Mtos.  Idaho:  4  votes  for  Rooae- 
Telt  and  4  votea  for  Truman.     [Applause.) 
Siaator  Locaa.  Illmois. 
Sanator  Mms.  liUnois :  28  votea  for  Rooae- 
velt:    28    votes    for    Truman.     fApplauae.) 
Senator  Lttcas.  Indiana. 
Sanator    Jackson.  Indiana:    18    votea    for 
Dewey:   13  votea  for  Brlcker.     (Boos.) 
Senator  Lucas.  Iowa. 

Senator   Mtxks.  Iowa:    We   pasa   Iowa:    10 
votes    for    Dewey:     10    votes    for    Bricker. 
(Booa.) 
Senator  Locas.  Kansas. 
BHMtor    Mtsm.   Kansas.     We    shall    pass 
Kanaas,  also.    8  votos  for  Dewey;  8  votea  for 
Bricker.     |Boo6.| 
Senator  Lvcas.  Kentucky. 
Senator    Mtbs.  Kentucky:    11    votes    for 
Rooaevalt;  11  votes  for  Truman.    (Applause] 
Senator  Lucas.  Louisiana. 


Senator    Mrsas.  Louisiana:    10   votes   for 
Roosevelt;  10  votes  for  Harry  Truman.     (Ap- 
plause.) 
Senator  Lucas.  Maine. 
Senator  Mms.  Maine:  5  votes  for  Dewey; 
6  votea  for  Bricker.     [Boos.] 
Senator  Lxkab.  Maryland. 
Senator    Mms.  Maryland:     8    votes    for 
Roobevelt;  8  votes  for  Truman.     (Applause.) 
Senator  Lucas.  Massachusetts. 
Senator  Mtess.  Massachusetts:  16  votes  for 
Rooaevelt;  16  votes  for  Truman.     (Applause.) 
Senator  Lucas.  Michigan. 
Senator    Mtzes.  Michigan:     19    votes    for 
Roosevelt;  19  votes  for  Truman.     (Applause  ] 
Senator  Lucas.  Minnesota. 
Senator   Mteks.  Minnesota:    11    votes   for 
Roosevelt;  11  votes  for  Truman.     [Applause. | 
Senator  Lucas.  Mississippi. 
Senator    Mters.  Mississippi:    9    votes    for 
Roosevelt;  9  votes  for  Harry  Truman.     [Ap- 
plause.] 
Senator  Lucas.  Missouri. 
Senator    Mters.  Missouri:     15    votes    for 
Roosevelt;  15  votes  for  Harry  Truman,  with 
the  help  of  Hannegan.     (A  part  of  the  audi- 
ence arose  to  applaud  and  cheer.) 
Senator  Lucas.  Montana. 
Senator     Mteks.  Montana:     4     votes     for 
Roosevelt;  4  votes  for  Truman.     [Applause.) 
Senator  Lucas.  Nebraska. 
Senator     Mters.  Nebraska:     6     votes     for 
Dewey  and  6  votes  for  Bricker.     jBoos.) 
Senator  Lucas.  Nevada. 
Senator  Mters.  Nevada:  3  votes  for  Roose- 
velt: 3  votes  for  Truman.     (Applause.) 
Senator  Lucas.  New  Hampshire. 
Senator  Mtees.  New    Hampshire:    4   votes 
for  Roosevelt  and  4  votes  for  Truman.     (Ap- 
plause.) 
Senator  Lucas.  New  Jersey. 
Senator  Mtees.  New  Jersey:    16  votes  for 
Roosevelt;  16  votes  for  Truman.     (Applause.) 
Senator  Lucas.  New  Mexico. 
Senator  Mters.  New  Mexico:   4  votes  for 
Roosevelt   and    4   votes   for  Harry   Trviman. 
(Applause.) 
Senator  Lucas.  New  York. 
Senator   Mtebs.  Mew   York:    47   votes  for 
Roosevelt;  47  votes  for  Harry  Tiuman.     (Ap- 
plause.) 

Senator  Lucas.  North  Carolina. 
Senator  Mters.  North  Carolina:    14  votes 
for  Roosevelt  and  14  votea  for  Truman.    (Ap- 
plause.) 
Senator  Lucas.  North  Dakota. 
Senator  Mters.  North  Dakota:  4  votes  for 
Dewey;  4  votes  for  Bricker.     (Bcos.) 
Senator  Lucas.  Ohio. 

Senator  Mters.  Ohio:  26  votes  for  Dewey 
and  26  votes  for  Brlrker.     (Boos.) 
Senator  Lucas.  Cklahoma. 
Senator   Mters.    Oklahoma:    10   votes   for 
Roosevelt;  10  votes  for  Truman.     )  Applause  | 
Senator  Lucas.  Oregon. 
Senator  Mters.  Oregon:  6  votes  for  Roose- 
velt and  6  votes  for  Truman.     (Applause.) 
Senator  Lucas.  Pennsylvania. 
.(The  audience  arose  to  cheer  and  applaud  ) 
Senator  Mtebs.  Pennsylvania:  35  votes  for 
Roosevelt  and  35  votes  for  Truman. 
Senator  Lucas.  Rhode  Island. 
Senator  Mters.  Rhode  Island:  4  votes  for 
Roosevelt   and  4   votes  for  Truman.      (Ap- 
plause. ) 
Senator  Lucas.  South  Carolina. 
Senator  Mteis.  South  Carolina :  8  votes  for 
Roosevelt   and   8   votes   for   Truman.     lAp- 
plause.) 

Senator  Lucas.  Sotrth  Dakota. 
Senator  Mters.  South  Dakota:  4  votes  for 
Dewey;  4  votes  for  Bricker.     (Boos.] 
Senator  Lucas.  Tennessee. 
Senator   Mtbs.  Tennessee:    12    votes   for 
Roosevelt;  12  votes  for  Truman.    (Applause.) 
Senator  LtrcAs.  Texas. 
Senator  Mters.  Texas:  23  votes  for  Roose- 
velt and  23  votes  for  Truman.    [The  audience 
engaged  In  a  demonstration  of  applause  and 
cheers.] 


Senator  Lucas.  Utah. 

Senator  Mters.  Utah:  4  votes  for  Rooae- 
velt; 4  votes  for  Truman.     (Applause.) 

Senator  Lucas.  Vermont. 

Senstor  Mters.  Vermont:  2  votes  for 
Dewey;  2  votea  for  Bricker.     (Boos.) 

Senator  Lucas.  Virginia. 

Senator  Mters.  Virginia:  11  votes  for 
Roosevelt  and  11  votes  for  Truman.  (Ap- 
plause. I 

Senator  Lucas.  Washington. 

Senator  Mters.  Washington:  8.  votes  for 
Roosevelt;  8  votes  for  Truman.     [Applause.] 

Senator  Lucas.  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Mters.  West  Virginia:  8  votes  for 
Roosevelt:  8  votes  for  Truman.     [Applause.] 

Senator  Lucas.  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Mters.  Wiscon3ln — 12  votes  for 
Dewey;,  12  votes  for  Bricker.     (Boos.) 

Senator  Lucas.  Wyoming. 

Senator  Mters.  Wyoming,  the  last  State: 
3  votes  for  Dewey  and  3  votes  for  Bricker. 
(Boos.) 

The  procession  was  led  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Doyle,  chairman  of  the  electoral 
college,  followed  by  the  guests  of  honor,  as 
follows : 

THE  GUESTS  OF  HONOR 

The    Vice    President    of    the    United    States 

Henry  A.  Wallace  and  Mrs.  Wallace 
The  Vice-President -Elect  of  the  United  States 

Harry  8.  Truman  and  Mrs.  Truman 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Harlan 

F.  Stone  and  Mrs.  Stone 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn  and 

Mise  Rayburn 
Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson 
The  Secretary  of  State  Edward  R.  Stettinlus, 

Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Stettinlus 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

Hugo  L.  Black  and  Mrs.  Black 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

Stanley  F.  Reed  and  Mrs.  Reed 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

Felix  Frankfurter  and  Mrs.  Frankfurter 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

William  O.  Douglas  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

Frank  Murphy 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

Robert  H.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Jaclcson 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

Wiley  Rutledge  and  Mrs.  Rutledge 
The  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 

Committee  Robert  E.  Hannegan  and  Mrs. 

Hannegan 
The  Postmaster  General  Frank  A.  Walker  and 

Mrs.  Walker 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  V.  Forrestal 

and  Mrs.  Forrestal 
The  Secretary  of  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  and 

Mrs.  Ickes 
The  Seci-etary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wick- 

ard  and  Mrs.  Wickard 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  R.  Jones 

and  Mrs.  Jones 
TTie  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions United  States  Senate  Tom  Connally 

and  Mrs.  Connally 
Personal    Representative    of    the    President 

Donald  M.  Nelson 
War  Manpower  Director  Paul  V.  McNutt 
Foreign     Economic     Administrator    Leo    T. 

Crowley 
Fleet  Admiral  William  D   Leahy 
General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall  and 

Mrs.  Marshall 
Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J   King  and  Mrs.  King 
General  of  the  Army  Henry  H.  Arnold  and 

Mrs.  Arnold 
Commandant   Marine   Corps   General   Alex- 
ander A.  Vandegrift  and  Mrs.  Vandegrift 
Commandant    United    States    Coast    Guard 

Vice    Admiral    R.    R.    Waesche    and    Mrs. 

Waesche 
Director  of  War  Mobilization  James  P.  Byrnes 
Former    Secretary    of    the    Navy    Josephus 

Daniels 
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Senator  Jackson.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  If 
you  will  give  me  your  careful  attention  Z 
will  announce  the  result.  It  is  no  longer  a 
rumor;  the  tellers  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  seem  to 
have  been  correct  when  they  have  arrived  at 
the  Identical  figures  you  have  heard  here; 
432  votes  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
S.  Truman.  (Applause  and  cheers.)  These 
electors  have  reelected  the  most  valuable 
single  public  servant  in  the  world  today. 
(Applause  and  cheers.)  They  have  been  sat- 
isfied to  entrust  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
term  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party 
as  to  the  greatest  Republic  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  ToASTMASTER.  Now  that  the  announce- 
ment has  been  made  and  made  officially  by 
the  Electors  in  the  presence  of  probably  50 
Senators  and  250  Representatives  here,  a  full 
quorum,  it  can  be  safely  declared  and  we 
can  proceed  tomorrow  with  the  inauguration 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  President  again 
of  the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

At  this  time,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
my  very  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Henry 
A.  Wallace.  [The  assemblage  arose  and  en- 
gaged in  a  prolonged  demonstration  of  ap- 
plause and  cheers  ) 

Honorable  Henrt  A.  Wallace  (Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States).  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  blessed  It  Is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  In  unity.  But  I  have  a  deep  se- 
cret— a  dark  secret — to  tell  you  here  to- 
night. It  was  not  ever  thus.  [Laughter.) 
The  very  life  of  the  electoral  college  was 
threatened  38  years  ago.  A  rising  young 
Democrat,  a  Member  of  Congress,  a  resident 
of  Paducah.  Ky.,  came  to  the  Congress  with 
the  idea  of  doing  away  with  the  electoral 
college. 

From  the  floor.  Throw  him  out.  [Laugh- 
ter.) 

Vice  President  Wallace.  This  rising  young 
Democrat  kept  working  at  that  job  of  doing 
away  with  the  electoral  college  and  came  to 
President  Wilson  with  his  plea  that  the  great 
force  of  President  Wilson  be  thrown  behind 
the  project.  President  Wilson  said  it  was  a 
good  idea,  but  he  had  other  things  to  do  Just 
then.  Yes;  that  was  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  Alben  Barklet.     ]  Laughter.] 

In  all  truth,  the  electoral  college  is  an  ap- 
pendix, but  who  wants  to  lose  his  appendix. 
[Laughter.]  Of  course,  there  are  times 
when  the  appendix  may  seem  to  be  a  little  bit 
inflamed.  There  was  a  moment — a  brief  mo- 
ment— last  summer.  Fortunately,  that  was 
not  carried  to  the  point  where  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  appendix  to  be  re- 
moved, and  anyone  who  has  met  with  the 
electors  will  pray  that  the  time  maj  never 
come  when  the  health  of  the  body  politic 
will  be  such  as  to  necessitate  an  operation 
of  that  kind,  because  I  know,  and  Mr.  Doyle 
knows,  the  very  high  quality  of  Presiden- 
tial electors — generally  speaking.  And  we 
want  to  congratulate  the  10  Republican 
Presidential  electors  who  are  here  tonight. 
[Applause]  "Don't  cheer,  boys!  Don't 
cheer!  The  poor  boys  are  dying."  Who  said 
that?    Admiral  Dewey,  I  believe. 

We  are  In  favor  of  these  electoral  dinners. 
We  are  in  favor  of  having  the  Republicans 
present  at  these  dinners  as  long  as  they  don't 
exceed  90  and  9. 

Harry  (referring  to  Vice  President-elect 
Truman)  sooner  or  later  in  your  travels  back 
and  forth  across  the  United  States,  one  or  an- 
other of  these  electors  will  come  to  you.  You 
may  not  recollect  Just  who  he  is  or  who  she 
may  be,  but  they  will  tell  you.  one  after  an- 
other, that  on  December  18  of  1944  they  voted 
for  you.  They  will  even  say  that  if  It  had 
not  been  for  them  you  would  not  have  been 
elected.  (Laughter.)  So  I  am  in  favor  of 
treating  our  appendix  with  the  utmost  solici- 
tude that  we  never  eat  a  diet  which  may  In- 
flame it.  that  it  may  never  be  nece8S€U7  to 
remove  it. 


It  U  my  pleasure  this  evening  as  mj  last 
official  duty  to  InUoduce  my  successor.  I 
suppose,  from  one  point  of  view  I  am  stUl 
Vice  President  until  I  swear  Harry  Truman  in 
tomorrow,  but  I  was  told  by  the  fiscal  c^cer 
of  the  Senate  that  my  pay  ends  at  midnight 
tonight.  If  I  work  tomorrow,  Harry,  I  am  do- 
ing It  on  my  own  time.  (Applatise  and 
laughter.) 

So  your  Vice  President  of  today  takes  a 
very  hearty  good  pleasure  In  introducing 
your  Vice  President  of  tomorrow,  and  I  hope 
he  has  as  much  fun  out  of  the  next  4  years  as 
I  have  had  out  of  the  past.  [The  audience 
arose  in  a  demonstration  of  applause  and 
cheers. ) 

Honorable  Harrt  S.  TRtTMAN  (Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Mr.  Vice  President  (you  are  still  Mr.  Vice 
President  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  on 
relief  myself — you  will  be  tonight  at  mid- 
night; I  am  out  of  a  Job  until  noon  tomor- 
row). I  do  appreciate  most  highly  the  fact 
that  the  Presidential  electors  saw  fit  to  elect 
the  greatest  President  we  have  ever  had 
[applause],  and  to  take  me  along  as  an  ap- 
pendage. I  sincerely  hope  that  I  can  in  the 
next  4  years  have  as  much  fun  and  do  as 
much  good  as  my  predecessor.  [Applause.) 
I  am  very  fond  of  him;  he  has  been  a  great 
•  Vice  President.  (Applause.)  He  has  been  a 
great  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  hope  I  can  do  as  well. 
I  also  sincerely  hope  that  I  may  be  of  some 
use  to  the  country  in  Its  present  distress. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  support  the  leader,  now  is  that  time. 
(Applause.)  We  are  winning  this  war,  but  It 
is  not  won  yet.    Then  we  must  win  the  peace. 

I  appreciate  most  sincerely  the  honor 
which  has  been  done  to  the  great  State  of 
Missouri  in  the  fact  that  I  have  been  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  first 
time  Missouri  ever  had  a  national  office  of 
this  Importance.    (Applause.) 

I  shall  devote  my  time  and  my  effort  to 
the  support  of  the  great  leader  who  Is  now 
taking  us  through  the  wilderness,  and  I  hope 
I  am  able  to  be  of  some  benefit  to  my  country. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The   audience   arose   and   applauded.) 

The  Toastmaster.  Now  what  Is  more  ap- 
propriate than  that  we  rise  to  drink  a  toast 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Vice-President-elect. 

[A  toast  was  drunk  to  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Vice-President-elect 
by  the  audience,  standing.) 

The  Toastmaster.  We  have  a  message  to- 
night from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  regrets  it  was  imp>ossibIe  for  him 
to  be  here  because  of  his  duties  tomorrow 
and  his  grave  obligations  at  this  time,  but 
this  message  to  the  electors  of  the  United 
States  will  be  read  by  the  former  Attorney 
General,  a  member  of  the  committee  en 
arrangements,  the  Honorable  Homer  S.  Cum- 
mlngs,  of  Connecticut.     (Applause.) 

Honorable  Homer  S.  CtTMMiNCS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  very 
great  privilege  of  reading  to  you  a  com- 
munication from  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
Presidential  electors.  The  letter  reads  as 
;  follows: 

"To  the  Presidential  Electors  of  the  United 
States: 

"The  gravity  of  the  hour  makes  Inaugura- 
tion day  tomorrow  a  day  of  solemn  Import. 
First  of  all,  we  should,  as  Americans,  be 
grateful  that  the  orderly  processes  of  democ- 
racy still  dominate  our  national  life,  and  that 
in  the  midst  of  a  global  war  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  hold  our  normal  elections,  national, 
state,  and  local. 

"In  recording  the  will  of  the  people,  you 
have  performed  the  duty  Imposed  by  the 
Constitution.  It  remains  now  for  all  good 
citizens  to  unite  to  wage  the  war  with  re- 
newed strength  and  with  every  resource  at 
our  command. 


"That  is  my  message  to  the  electors.  We 
shall  win  the  war  and  we  shall  win  the  peace 
and  thereby  Insure  to  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  the  right  to  determine 
the  kind  of  government  under  which  tliey 
will  live. 

"nuNKLiM  D.  Roosevelt ." 

(The  assemblage  arose  In  a  demonstration 
of  acclaim.) 

The  Toastmaster.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  have  the  theme.  "We  shall  win  the 
war!"  TheJeaders  of  our  country  in  leading 
that  war  are  here  with  us  tonight  and  we 
must  acclaim  tliem  to  give  them  further 
encourngemcnt. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  great  lead- 
ers of  our  country  m  the  management  of  our 
war  who  are  here  with  us  as  guests  tonight: 

Admiral  William  D.  Leahy  ] applause);  Gen. 
Georse  C.  Marshall  ] applause);  Admiral  Er- 
nest J.  King  [applause];  General  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  Henry  H.  Arnold  (applatise);  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps.  Gen.  Alexander 
A.  Vandegrift  (applause);  Commandant  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  Vice  Adm. 
R.  R.  Waesche  [applause].  They  are  six  great 
heroic  figures  of  our  country  and  they  are 
here  tonight  as  your  guests  to  do  you  honor 
and  to  do  honor  to  their  country.  They  will 
win  the  war  and  the  peace  will  be  won.  too. 
under  the  leadership  and  the  assistance  of 
one  of  our  guests  here  tonight.  May  I  present 
our  Secretary  of  State,  Edward  R.  Stettinlus. 
(Applause.) 

While  we  are  presenting  the  distinguished 
guests.  I  should  like  to  present  a  group  who 
are  most  unusual.  They  are  the  ones  who 
have  four  times  voted  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  President, 
and  I  want  them  to  arise. 

John  A.  Logan  of  Illinois  (applause);  J.  J. 
O'Brien  of  New  York  (applause);  Alice  Camp- 
bell Good  of  New  York  (applause);  William 
O.  Dapping  of  New  York  [applause);  John  F. 
Fitzgerald  of  MassachusetU  (applause);  Har- 
riet T.  Mack  of  New  York  ( applause  [;  and 
Wmton  Bogardus  of  New  York  (applause). 
Each  one  of  those  electors  will  have  pre- 
sented to  them  special  Inaugural  medals  to- 
morrow. If  there  are  any  other  electors  In 
this  country  who  have  voted  four  times  In 
the  electoral  college  for  President  Roosevelt 
and  we  don't  have  their  names,  we  would 
like  to  have  them,  so  they  may  likewise  be 
honored. 

Next  I  am  going  to  ask  for  the  great  privi- 
lege of  announcing  Miss  Lawrence  again. 
Miss  Lawrence,  as  you  may  have  noticed.  Is 
EUfferlng  as  the  President  Is  suffering,  and 
despite  her  great  suffering,  despite  her  great 
fight  for  health,  she  has  become  one  of  the 
noted  singers  of  the  world.  She  came  here 
tonight  to  honor  the  President  whom  she 
looks  up  to  and  who  has  been  an  Inspiration 
to  her  In  her  recovery.  Although  she  will  be 
seated  as  the  sings  her  songs,  her  soul  stands 
high,  and  as  a  leader  of  our  people  she  has 
traveled  among  the  camps  of  cur  soldiers 
both  here  and  abroad  for  some  thlrty-flve 
thousand  miles.  Inspiring  them  and  cheering 
them  for  the  battles  ahead.  She  not  only 
brought  cheer  to  them  but  she  brought  added 
hapolness  to  herself. 

May  I  again  present  Miss  MarJorle  Law- 
rence, of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

(Songs  by  Miss  Marjorle  Lawrence.)  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  ToASi  MASTER.  I  think  It  Is  only  proper 
at  this  time  to  call  on  memories  for  a  mo- 
ment to  another  great  war  which  we  won  In 
the  past,  a  war  won  under  the  leadership  of 
a  great  Democrat,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
Presidents.  We  are  honored  here  tonight  by 
the  presence  of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson.  (The  assemblage  arose  and  ap- 
plauded.] 

The  ToASTMASTEa.  That  first  World  War 
would  not  have  been  won.  my  friends,  with- 
out a  strong  Army  and  a  strong  Navy.  The 
leader  of  that  Navy  U  here,  the  leader  who 
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brought  to  the  American  Navy  the  acclaim  of 
the  world.  We  have  here  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  In  the  Woodrow  Wilson  ad- 
mlniatration,  the  only  bOES  that  Franklin 
Rooaevclt  has  ever  known,  our  beloved  friend 
the  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels.  {The  as- 
semblage arose  and  applauded.) 

The  ToABTiiASTEB.  We  will  continue  our  pro- 
gram with  two  speeches,  both  of  which,  I 
understand,  are  not  lengthy  but  are  most 
Important,  and  there  will  follow,  I  hope,  some 
very  Interesting  entertainment. 

I  have  the  privilege  now  of  presenting  the 
man  whose  leadership  won  the  election,  the 
general  of  our  armies  who  carried  so  many 
States  and  only  gave  the  opposing  armies  99 
out  of  531  votes.  For  a  young  man  he  has 
made  a  record  of  which  any  man  could  be 
proud.  He  not  only  was  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  that  campaign;  he  is  still 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  will 
continue  In  that  leadership  until  the  greatest 
desires  and  the  fruits  of  victory  of  our  party 
have  been  fulfilled. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Democratic  Committee.  Rob- 
ert E.  Hcnnegan.  (The  audience  arose  and 
applauded.) 

Mr.  Hannzcan.  Mr.  Chairman,  'and  my 
fellow  Americans,  as  I  eat  here  I  knew  that 
I  would  be  called  on  and  I  wrote  down  a  few 
words  as  to  just  how  I  would  answer.  I 
was  prepared  to  say.  "Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Vice 
Preeldent  Wallace.  Mr.  Vice  President-elect 
Truman,"  and  then  "Mr.  Speaker  Ratbuhn." 
but  you  are  ahead  of  them,  Sam;  they  have 
all  left. 

This  Is  certainly  a  happy  and  festive  occa- 
sion. The  past  2  days  have  been  very  gala 
and  festive  days  here  In  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conunlttee  headquarters. 

You  know,  it  is  rather  amusing  and  it 
would  be  for  you,  too,  if  you  could  be  there 
all  day  and  listen  to  the  F>eople  from  the 
different  States  as  they  come  into  the  head- 
quarters and  greet  each  other  and  thoee  at 
the  National  Committee  headquarters. 

"Well,  hello,  Tom:  you  certainly  did  a  great 
Job  out  In  your  State." 

"bh.  well,  you  are  entitled  to  a  lot  of 
credit." 

"Oh.  no;  you  are  entitled  to  the  credit  your- 
■elf." 

And  so  it  goes.  Nobody  made  any  mistakes 
whatsoever.  In  each  State  the  leaders  ap- 
plaud the  next  one  and  give  them  all  a  pat 
on  the  back.  So  I  thought  that  we  should 
organize  a  mutual-admiration  society.  No 
one  made  any  mistakes,  even  those  from  the 
States  which  cast  their  electoral  votes  for 
Dewey  here  tonight.  Even  in  those  States. 
It's  "Well,  we  know  you  had  a  tough  Job  and 
you  did  the  best  you  could." 

I  am  happy  to  greet  the  electors  and  also 
to  say  to  them  that  you  gentlemen  did  a 
great  job.  As  the  Vice  President  said,  about 
6  months  ago  wc  were  a  little  bit  concerned 
about  what  might  happen  with  some  of  the 
electors  and,  of  course,  when  I  spoke  about 
tliat  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  great 
State  of  Texas,  he  said.  "Ycu  feJlows  cer- 
tainly did  a  great  Job  down  there  with  your 
electors."  As  you  know  from  what  was  go- 
ing on  there  several  months  ago.  there  was 
some  consternation,  as  usual,  from  the  boys 
of  Texas.  He  said.  "Wasn't  nothing  In  that 
at  all,  6  months  ago,  just  seme  of  the  boys 
down  there  kicking  up  their  heels  a  little 
bit.  We  took  care  of  them;  everything  is  all 
right." 

The  astute  Brltl&h  observer.  James  Bryce. 
once  said  of  this  country  that  in  America 
the  great  moving  forces  are  the  political  par- 
ties. The  Government  coxKits  for  leas  In 
America  than  it  does  in  Europe,  the  pollt*cal 
parties  count  for  more,  and  it  is  my  privilege. 
•■  the  q)okesman  for  the  DamocraUc  Party 
to  rtport  to  you  briefly  on  that  phase  of 
American  politics  which  James  Bryce  said 
counts  for  more. 

I  wish  to  give  ycu  no  more  than  a  brief 
summary  of  the  campaign  which  culminated 


m  the  victory  for  the  Democratic  Party  on 
November  7  last,  and  an  equally  brief  in- 
terpretation of  that  victory  as  It  bears  upon 
the  party's  futtire  hopes,  alms,  and  strategies. 

There  is  one  fact  which  I  believe  must  be 
recognized  by  all  true  Democrats,  and  it  is 
this:  The  victory  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
last  November,  great  as  its  importance  was 
to  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was  of  greater 
Importance  to  America.  That  victory  was 
more  important  to  America  than  it  could 
have  been  to  any  party.  Interest,  group,  or 
individual  in  America.  I  say  this  not  be- 
cause I  want  to  leave  the  inference  that  ths 
Republican  Party  and  its  candidates  did  not 
believe  in  all  sincerity  that  they  were  striv- 
ing In  the  Nation's  t)e8t  interests,  but  be- 
cause at  a  time  when  America  needed  the 
best  man  her  people  could  offer,  the  best 
man  won.     [Applause] 

The  stated  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  this  last  election  as  re- 
lated to  the  great  issues  ot  war  and  peace, 
were  patterned  so  closely  after  the  Roosevelt 
program  that  they  must  have  been  in  the 
Nation's  best  interests.  We  know,  therefore, 
that  out  of  the  48.000,000  Americans  who 
voted  in  November,  all  but  a  very  small  num- 
ber wanted  then  and  want  now  to  see  the 
fulflllment  of  America's  destiny  as  victor  In 
war  and  the  builder  of  peace.  The  voters. 
Democrat  and  Republican,  shared  alike  the 
resolve  to  go  ahead  on  the  road  that  our 
country  has  been  traveling,  but  these  are 
times  that  not  only  try  men's  souls,  but 
they  are  times  to  try  men's  trust — trust  In 
their  Ideals  and  trust  In  the  fitness  of  each 
other  to  uphold  these  Ideals. 

That  is  why  our  electorate  was  faced  last 
November  with  a  crucial  decision,  crucial 
despite  the  similarity  of  stated  party  objec- 
tives In  defense  of  the  ideal  of  freedom 
within  this  Nation  and  on  this  earth.  No 
man  since  the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
had  to  prove  himself  and  has  so  succeeded 
in  doing  as  has  our  President;  and  no  man 
has  Inspired  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  his  fellow  men  the  world  over,  as 
has  this  leader  of  our  country  and,  we  triist, 
in  his  proven  abilities.  He.  in  turn,  relies 
upon  us  for  support. 

In  a  sense,  then,  we  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  who  constitute  a  political  subdivision 
In  America,  are  today  entrusted  with  a 
stewardship,  a  responsibility  beyond  that 
which  a  political  party  is  ordinarily  called 
upon  to  accept,  for  we  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  supporting  a  broad  program,  far 
oveneaching  traditional  party  lines.  It  Is 
a  program  on  which  the  freedom,  the  safety. 
and  the  lives  of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  depend.  It  Is  a  program  that  reaches 
into  the  lives  of  peoples  of  distant  countries, 
along  with  our  own.  It  is  a  proi^am  that 
win  affect  future  generations  as  vitally  as  it 
affects  us. 

Such  Is  the  President's  program  for  win- 
ning this  war,  perpetuating  the  peace,  and 
insuring  full  employment.  Such  is  the  man- 
date which  the  American  people  have  given 
him  and  which  freedom-loving  and  peace- 
loving  peoples  throughout  the  world  endoree 
today  with  a  prayer  In  their  hearts,  but  only 
hf  accepting  a  broader-than-party  responsi- 
bility can  we  Democmts  assure  the  Roose- 
velt administration  the  support  which  it 
must  have  In  carrying  out  a  broader-than- 
party  mandate. 

Only  by  subordinating  all  narrow  political 
Interests  to  the  furtherance  of  that  support 
will  we  be  carrying  out  our  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Only  by  giving  the  right-of-way  over 
interparty  or  Intraparty  politics  to  the  three 
great  objectives  stated  in  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1944,  the  objectives  of  victory, 
peace,  and  jobs  for  all  our  people,  only  by 
keeping  these  i!rst  thlnfs  flrst  can  we  of  the 
Democratic  Party  fulfill  our  own  role  in 
realising  the  tremendous  meaning  of  last 
November's  decision. 

How  can  the  Democratic  Party  assimie  and 
carry  out  this  responsibUlty?    What  must  It 


do?  The  best  answer  that  I  have  been  Pble 
to  find  to  this  question  Is  a  very  old  one.  It 
was  set  down  175  years  ago  by  Edmund 
Burke.  Burke  wrote:  "I  find  it  Impossible  to 
conceive  that  anyone  believes  in  his  own 
politics  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  any  weight 
who  refuses  to  adopt  the  means  of  having, 
them  reduced  to  practice.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  speculative  philosopher  to  mark 
the  proper  ends  of  government;  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  politician,  who  is  the  philosopher 
in  action,  to  find  out  proper  means  toward 
those  ends  and  to  then  employ  them  with 
effect." 

In  terms  of  action,  the  Democratic  Party, 
in  order  to  carry  on  with  effect,  must  elect 
and  support  candidates  for  Congress  who 
understand  the  President's  program  and  will 
baclc  hfra  up  In  his  efforts.  (Applause.]  We 
hope  and  we  believe  that  tlie  war  will  be 
over  long  before  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1946.  (Applatise.J  But  the  task  of  build- 
ing the  peace  will  undoubtedly  be  a  continu- 
ing one  and  Congress  will  share  that  task 
with  the  Executive.  I  cannot  place  too  much 
emphasis,  therefore,  upon  the  Importance  of 
the  elections  of  1946.  The  choices  that  we 
make,  then,  will  have  a  most  vital  bearing 
on  the  preservation  of  world  peace.  For  the 
task  of  making  peace  we  cannot  elect  men 
who  have  been  in  confusion  or  in  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  rightness  of  our  cause  In  this 
war  or  who  have  made  their  own  evaluations 
and  have  put  defeat  of  the  enemy  below  their 
own  personal  prejudice  and  hatred,  because 
the  program  that  we  support  is  broad,  world- 
wide in  its  embrace.  V/e  shall  have  to 
broaden  coir  own  scope  of  activities  and  con- 
tacts. 

In  the  last  election,  we  saw  the  value  of 
doing  this:  We  were  assisted  and  encouraged 
by  the  efforts  of  many  individuals  and  organ- 
izations working  and  fighting  for  our  party's 
principles.  For  a  real  people's  victory  and  a 
real  people's  peace,  the  Democratic  '  Party 
stands  ready  in  the  future  to  join  hands 
again  with  these  same  people  in  the  same 
way.     (Applause.) 

These,  In  brief,  are  some  of  the  things 
that  we  miist  do.  In  addition,  as  long  as 
our  country  is  burdened  with  crises  and  as 
long  as  our  President's  so'.utlons  to  these 
problems  remjiln  to  be  completed,  there  are 
some  things  that  we  must  not  do. 

A  writer  on  American  politics  once  said: 
"It  mipht  be  stated  as  a  matter  of  fact 
which  acquaintance  with  the  interior  work- 
in-^  of  politics  will  verify  that  the  Influence 
of  party  leaders  is  chiefly  exerted  in  soothing 
the  prejudices  and  moderating  the  demands 
of  their  followers." 

Now  this  may  have  been  justifiably  stated 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  1898.  when  that  state- 
ment was  published,  and  I  v;ould  be  the  last 
one  to  say  to  you  after  the  campaign  cf 
1944  that  the  job  of  party  leader  Involves  no 
smoothing  down  of  ruffled  feathers,  but  I 
say  just  as  emphatiaiUy  that  on  the  program 
cf  the  President  for  victory  and  for  peace, 
on  the  platform  that  was  submitted  to  the 
people  linder  his  name,  and  on  the  aims  em- 
bodied in  that  platform,  there  has  been  no 
compromise,  no  weakening  of  our  resclve.  no 
surrender  of  Ideals,  and  there  will  be  nonel 

To  my  fellow  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  to  my  fellow  Americans,  I  would 
say  only  one  thing  more  tonight.  Our  Party 
has  won.  Our  country  is  winning,  both  to- 
ward the  objective  of  a  safer,  saner,  more 
decent  world  to  live  In,  as  well  as  toward  the 
actual  victory  In  war.  The  hour  of  victory 
is  a  very  dangerous  one.  It  is  a  time  when 
we  should  be  most  vigilant,  when  we  should 
work  together  and  fight  haider  than  ever  to 
maintain  ourselves  as  a  party  of  liberal  lead- 
ership in  America  and  in  the  world.  [The 
assemblage  arose  and  applauded  ) 

The  ToASTMASTEB.  The  highest  honor  the 
American  people  can  give  is  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  second  Is 
the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
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states;  and  the  tMrd  highest  office  of  our 
land  is  the  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Sam  Ratbuhn  has  that 
title  under  the  Constitution,  and  I  present 
him  here  this  evening.  The  Honorable 
Sam  RATBtTBN  of  Texas.  (The  assemblage 
arose  and  applauded.) 

The  Honorable  Sam  RATEtniN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, members  of  the  electoral  college,  and 
your  guests,  I  would  be  discourteous  If  I 
did  not  take  the  time  to  say  how  glad  I  exn 
that  jou  are  here  and  that  we  have  the* 
privilege  of  meeting  and  greeting  you. 

Having  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  great  many  years,  I 
always  feel  that  I  should  en  all  occasions 
cx3rcise  the  rights,  the  prerogatives,  and  the 
privileges  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  (Applause  and 
laughter.  ( 

The  ToASTMASTER.  He  wants  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  evening,  too,  as  do  the  rest  of  us. 

Now,  as  you  noticed  tonight  (we  feel  It 
up  here),  we  have  the  thrill  of  winning  a 
victory.  All  the  men  arcund  this  table  and 
all  the  women,  too,  represent  either  the 
victorious  past,  the  victorious  present,  or  the 
victories  to  come.  This  is  a  victorious  occa- 
sion. It  is  thrilling.  The  Inspiration  Is 
thrilling  to  aU  of  us. 

The  next  speaker  of  the  evening  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs cf  the  United  States  Senate,  who  will 
help  In  controlling  and  marking  the  destinies 
not  only  of  this  country  but  of  the  world. 
Ssnator  Tom  Connallt.  (The  assemblage 
arose  and  applauded.) 

r:;makks  oy  the  honorable  tom  connallt 

Senator  Conn.\llt.  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Wilson,  members  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  and  guests,  this  distinguished 
assemblage  bears  eloquent  proof  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  recent  campaign  the  overwhelm- 
ing V3rdict  of  the  American  people  was  cast 
in  support  of  the  foreign  policy  of  our  great 
President,  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt.  [Applause 
and  cheers.) 

Tonight,  as  we  face  the  issues  of  winning 
the  prcs2nt  war  completely  and  crushlngly, 
and  then  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  machinery,  these  Issues  are  so  chal- 
lenging that  they  draw  upon  our  court ge, 
upon  cur  wisdom,  and  upon  cur  will  to 
achieve. 

"tonight,  the  planet  Is  trembling  under  the 
marching  feet  of  more  armed  men  than  were 
ever  gathered  under  the  banners  cf  Alex- 
ander. Hannibal,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  and 
all  of  the  conquerors  cf  the  past.  We  have 
our  heroic  and  courageous  men  fighting  in 
many  distant  parts  of  the  air,  from  the 
scorching  tropics  to  the  snow  and  Ice  of  the 
Arctic  regions;  upon  the  waters  and  In  the 
sea  they  are  marching  on  to  victory,  to 
crush  and  overwhelm  our  cruel  and  treach- 
erous enemies. 

The  United  States  did  not  seek  entrance 
Into  this  war,  but  when  we  were  treach- 
erously and  savagaly  cttacked  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, honor  and  security  demanded  that  we 
accept  the  gage  of  battle  and  when  we  did 
so  Germany — Hitler's  ,  Germany — declared 
war  upon  us  also. 

Now,  my  countryrcen,  the  American  peo- 
ple not  only  want  to  win  this  war  com- 
pletely, but  vhen  It  Is  won  they  desire 
that  Hitler's  Germany  and  Hirohito's  Japan 
shall  be  completely  and  permanently  dis- 
armed. (Applause.)  W^e  propose  to  sterilize 
their  w^ar-making  factories  (applause):  we 
propose  to  strike  down  the  places  where  the 
gods  of  war  have  been  shaping  and  fashion- 
ing their  Instruments  of  destruction  and 
aggression. 

These  are  mighty  tasks.  Tonight  we  are 
fighting  by  the  side  of  gallant  allies — Russia, 
Great  Britain,  China  and  others  of  the  United 
Nations.  (Applause.)  If  these  great  allies 
are  worthy  to  stand  by  us  and  we  by  them 


in  the  line  of  battle  to  win  the  war,  they  are 
worthy  to  stand  by  us  In  bringing  about  a 
permanent  peace,  to  shie'd  the  nations  from 
the  horrors  and  the  treachery  cf  another  war. 
(Applause.)  It  is  our  hope  and  ambition 
to  set  up  an  international  organization  to 
preserve  the  best  of  the  world.  That  or- 
ganization must  not  wait  until  the  final 
and  definitive  treaty  of  peace  Is  written.  It 
ought  to  be  set  up  new,  and  we  are  already 
at  v.ork  upon  Its  Implementation  through 
the  Dtunbarton  Oaks  Conference,  and  we 
heps  that  within  a  very  short  time  there  wUl 
assemble  represcntatlv:^  of  all  of  the  United 
Nations  to  Improve  upon  and  perfect  the 
work  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  so 
that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  nations  for 
ratification.     (Applause.) 

There  are  certain  points  of  incompleteness 
vrith  reference  to  this  Instrument,  some  of 
v/hlch  may  be  removed  by  the  early  confer- 
ence of  Premier  Churchill,  Marshal  Stalin 
and  President  Roosevelt.  Let  me  say  to  you 
that  a  part  of  this  plan  has  been  most  mar- 
velous cooperation  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  [Ap- 
plaus3.(  Secretary  Hull,  during  his  tenure, 
for  more  than  2  years  conferred  almost 
weskly,  sometimes  more  often  than  weekly, 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House,  undertaking  to  enlist  coordinated 
effort  toward  setting  up  this  structure  of 
International  peace.  (Applatise.[  All  the 
vrorld  is  saddened  by  the  Illness  which  struck 
down  Secretary  Hull  and  forced  his  retire- 
ment, but  his  successor.  Secretary  of  State 
Stettinius,  has  carried  on.  (Applause.)  He 
has  carried  on  In  the  same  fashion  and  we 
have  frequent  conferences  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Only  this  week  he  was  before 
the  Conunlttee  en  Foreign  Relations  and 
Epsnt  2  hours  in  discussing,  after  questions 
and  general  discussion,  the  whole  field  of  for- 
eign re'.ations. 

Th?se  mighty  tasks  attract  the  ambitions 
and  the  high  and  lofty  purpose  of  peace- 
loving  nations  everywhere.  Let  me  say  that 
our  efforts  for  International  peacs  are  going 
to  cost  something.  The  United  States  must 
accept  its  responsibilities  and  its  duties.  The 
final  draft  of  the  treaty  will  not  be  perfec- 
tion. There  will  be  those  who  do  not  like 
this  feature,  and  someone  who  does  not  like 
that  feature,  but  I  know  of  no  constitution 
on  earth,  I  know  of  no  code  of  laws,  that  has 
not  had  criticism  and  objections. 

There  have  been  filed  3.0C0  proposals  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  every  session  cf  Congress  thousands 
of  bills  are  introduced  to  modify  the 
statutes  of  the  Republic,  so  I  would  say 
to  thore  who  are  straining  to  find  some 
defect  that  we  must  cppraise  the  or- 
ganization In  the  long  picture  and  In  the 
long  years.  It  must  be  considered  In  Its  en- 
tirety £nd  It  rau:;t  be  remembered  that  we 
are  building  It  out  on  the  frontier;  we  are 
building  It  In  land  v:here  no  traveler  has 
ever  left  his  footprints.  It  is  true  that  prior 
to  World  War  I  President  Taft  advanced  and 
advocated  the  Lca:;ue  to  enforce  peace,  and 
It  la  remembered  that  in  the  treaty  of  Vcr- 
Eallles,  the  great,  talented,  and  heroic  Weed- 
row  Wilson  (applause)  had  written  Into  the 
treaty  the  structure  of  the  Lsague  of  Na- 
tions, but  we  know  with  v;hat  tragic  result  it 
VTOS  ccceped  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

But  let  me  say  to  you  that  World  War  11 
has  so  Vividly  reminded  us  of  the  necessity 
for  a  world  organization  that  I  now  believe 
that  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  Is  in  favor  of  a 
world  organization  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  to  prevent  armed  aggression. 
[Applause  and  cheers.) 

A  brief  word,  and  then  I  am  done.  As  you 
know,  the  organization  will  consist  of  a 
Council  and  then  of  an  Assembly  represent- 
ing all  of  the  United  Nations.  We  realize  more 
than  ever  that  the  employment  cf  peaceable 


measures,  conciliation,  diplomacy,  and  medU 
ation  by  the  organization  will  seek  to  com- 
pose many  differences,  but  we  have  at  last 
come  to  know  that  in  certain  emergencies, 
in  certain  critical  periods,  those  mad  ambi- 
tions of  aggressors  cannot  be  conquered  or 
arrested  by  soft  words,  so  that  this  organ- 
ization in  the  final  analysis,  and  for  the 
emergencies,  must  possess  power  to  employ 
armed  force  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the 
terms  cf  the  treaty  of  peace.  ( Applause  and 
cheers.) 

No  power  is  given  to  the  league  for  Indi- 
rectly considering  the  employment  of  war. 
and  all  of  the  peace  agencies  must  be  flrst  ex- 
hausted, but  when  a  willful  and  a  determined 
aggressor  seeks  to  violate  the  laws  of  lh«  n".- 
tlons  and  the  laws  of  humanity  v.ith  the 
swcrd.  there  is  no  other  recourse  to  arrest  the 
mad  designs  except  by  armed  force,  if  neces- 
sary.    [Applause.] 

Now.  my  friends,  panding  the  final,  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace,  there  will  be  from  time 
to  time  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tion many  vexing  and  troublesome  questions. 
It  is  my  own  view  that  sentiments  of  bound- 
aries, the  demarcation  of  boundaries,  the 
transfer  of  territories,  and  all  similar  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  this  war  ought  not  to  be 
settled  by  unilateral  or  bilateral  agreemenu 
now.  but  must  be  submitted  to  all  of  the 
United  Nations  In  the  final  treaty  of  peace. 
(Applause.)  These  are  the  things  that  cause 
wars;  allocation  of  territories  and  the  de- 
marcation of  boundaries  breed  war.  The 
present  war,  you  will  remember,  so  far  as  its 
acts  of  pretext  are  concerned,  grew  out  of  the 
Polish  Corridor,  the  argument  with  Germany 
over  the  rights  in  the  Corridor.  So  these 
questions  ought  to  be  resolved,  not  by  the 
wishes  or  the  will  of  one  or  two  of  our  allies, 
but  with  all  of  the  allies.  Including  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  have  fought  the  war 
together,  and  we  have  got  to  make  the  peace 
together,  with  America's  voice  heard  In  the 
councils  of  the  nations.     (Applause.) 

Now,  my  countrymen,  let  me  say  to  you 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Roosevelt,  Is  soon  to  go  across  the 
seas  to  consult  with  Marshal  Stalin  and  with 
Premier  Churchill,  not  alone  with  relation 
to  military  measures  or  pushing  the  fortunes 
of  the  war,  but  for  all  of  the  mighty  prob- 
Isms  relating  to  the  war.  God  grant  that  he 
may  have  a  safe  voyage.  (Applause.)  God 
grant  that  when  he  goes  into  conference  with 
these  great  figures  providence  may  give 
strength  to  his  arm  and  uplift  his  spirit  to 
that  he  may  feel  that  behind  him  la  a  united 
America,  so  that  he  may  speak  the  voice  of 
America  and  the  view  of  America  in  this  great 
v7orld-wlde  forum.  [Applause.)  Let  him 
speak  not  alone  with  bayonets  and  cannon 
In  prosecuting  the  war;  let  him  speak  with 
a  word  of  prophecy:  let  him  speak  with  high 
trust  In  the  future  of  the  world  and  In  the 
democratic  processes  of  the  world.  Let  Eu- 
rope know  and  all  the  world  know  that  while 
America  seeks  no  spoils  from  this  war.  while 
we  thirst  for  no  Indemnity,  while  we  have 
no  hunger  to  have  the  conquered  lands  and 
conquered  peoples,  we  do  have  an  interest 
In  the  security  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

Our  Interest,  primarily,  of  course.  Is  In 
cur  own  country,  but  when  we  give  greater 
security  to  other  nations,  we  are  giving 
greater  security  to  cmrselves.  When  we  as- 
sure the  freedom  of  other  nations  of  the 
world,  we  are  assuring  In  greater  degree  the 
freedom  of  otir  own  people  and  of  our  own 
land. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  you  go  into  foreign 
lands,  carrying  your  message  to  the  great 
rulers  and  great  figures  of  the  earth,  God  be 
with  you.  God  give  you  strength  and  cour- 
age that  you  may  speak  wllh  the  voice  of  a 
prophet  until  the  views  and  the  voices  of 
America  may  be  known  In  the  councils  of  the 
world.  [The  audience  arose  to  applaud  and 
cheer.) 
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The  TOAmtASTEt.  This  talk — ^thla  Is  In- 
deed an  oration — has  been  really  Inspiring 
and  It  appeals  to  every  person  In  this  great 
audience.  I  ask  that  ve  Join  with  Senator 
CoNNAixT  and  stand  and  pledge  a  toast  to 
the  United  Nations,  united  in  p)eace  as  they 
have  been  united  In  war.  (A  tout  was 
pladged  to  the  United  Nations.) 

The  TOASTMASTm.  We  are  surrounded  here 
tonight  by  the  stars,  the  star*  of  the  States, 
the  stars  of  our  Nation.  We  have  here  to- 
night a  young  man  who  has  thrilled  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  country  wherever 
he  has  appeared.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  now, 
my  friends,  to  be  as  worthy  of  him  as  he 
has  been  to  you.  to  your  caxise  and  to  your 
Nation  and  to  the  boys  who  have  been  fight- 
ing this  war.  I  am  going  to  bring  him  here. 
His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  printed 
program.  He  Is  here  entire  voluntarily,  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  express  himself  to  this 
great  audience  and  to  America. 

I  call  now.  as  does  this  axxllence.  I  am 
sure,  for  Bcb  Hope.  (The  assemblage  arose 
end  applauded. I 

Mr.  Bob  Kopk.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Doyle.  I  loved  that  when  you  said  I  was 
here  voluntarily.  All  I  know  Is  I  didn't  pay 
for  those  phone  calls.  Mr.  Doyle.    (Laughter.) 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  I  am  really 
thrilled  to  be  here.  This  is  a  grand  evening 
and  the  excitement  has  been  tremendous 
here.  1  don't  have  to  tell  you  that.  I  have 
been  in  this  room  several  times:  in  fact.  I 
have  been  in  Washington  at  three  big  affairs 
in  the  past  year,  and  I  am  getting  so  I  can 
change  a  tuxedo  in  a  taxlcab  in  5  minutes. 
( Laughter.) 

But  I  had  a  little  trouble  tonight.  I  really 
didn't  know  thia  was  going  to  be  so  formal. 
and  I  had  to  look  around  for  a  dark  suit.  It 
took  me  about  3  hours  to  find  a  Republican. 
(Laughter.) 

I  want  to  tell  you,  though,  that  this  is  a 
thrilling  experience,  and  to  me  it  is  rather 
odd.  because  I  am  so  happy  to  come  here  and 
find  out  that  President  Roosevelt  is  elected. 
I've  been  worried — no  kidding.  I  happened 
to  pick  up  a  Chicago  Tribune  on  the  train 
today,  and  they're  still  counting.    (Laughter.) 

I  do  want  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Doyle  has 
asked  me  for  the  past  week  if  I  could  get 
down  here.  That's  how  I  begged  him 
(laughter],  and  finally  I  got  him  to  get  me 
a  priority — 6-AA — comes  right  after  spies. 
[Laughter.) 

You  Just  neglected  one  thing.  Mr.  Doyle: 
you  forgot  fb  get  me  a  room  here.  I  should 
hsv*  talked  to  Senator  Truman — I  mean  Vice 
PrMideut  Truman:  he  made  it.  Trying  to 
find  a  room  in  Washington  is  like  finding  a 
Bcedle  in  a  haystacJc  I'd  settle  for  a  haystack 
tonight,  believe  me.  It's  really  serious. 
(Laughter.) 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  associated  with 
•  couple  cf  fellows  who  have  been  touring  the 
country  and  the  world  with  me  in  the  past 
ttarae  and  a  half  years,  and  really  we  have 
been  enjoying  the  companionship  of  a  lot  of 
our  guys  in  the  service.  I  want  to  be  serious 
for  a  second  and  tell  you  it  has  been  a  great 
thrill  and  privilege  to  play  for  our  boys,  be- 
cause they  are  magnificent  boys.  I  don't 
bave  to  say  that  to  you;  ycu  know  that.  And 
they  are  the  greatest  audience  In  the  world. 
I  feel  I  have  been  privileged  to  witness  our 
guys  at  their  tremendous  Job.  and  I  really 
dont  want  any  applause  or  thanks  for  It 
myself,  because  it  really  has  been  a  great, 
great  honor.  I  wouldn't  trade  It  for  any- 
thing. 

There  is  a  fellow  here  who  has  been  our 
orchestra  for  the  past  3  years  in  our  trav- 
els, and  I  should  like  you  to  meet  him. 
His  name  is  Tony  Romano.  Would  you  like 
to  meet  him?     ( Applause. j 

This  is  Tony  Romano,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, right  here.  This  is  the  fellow  who  has 
played  for  us  at  tree  stumps  in  Alaska,  has 
played  for  us  in  the  h«ck  of  tnicks  in  Eng- 
land  and    Africa.   In   AusUalia.   the   South 


Pacific,  and  New  Guinea.  He  and  his  guitar 
have  been  everywhere  with  us.  He  is  a 
valuable  man. 

You  know,  I  wish  tonight  that  Sinatra 
could  have  heard  Senator  Connallt.  Wasn't 
that  wonderful?  I  wish  I  coiild  get  one  of 
Ills  lungs  for  Skinnay  Bnnls.  Senator,  It 
was  Inspiring,  thrilling,  that  talk.  I  mean 
that  sincerely. 

Tony,  would  you  like  to  sing  a  little  song? 

Mr.  Romano.  I  would  like  to. 

(Songs  by  Tony  Romano  with  self -accom- 
paniment on  the  guitar.)      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Hope.  Tony,  the  next  time  you  go  to 
England  you  come  back  by  drain  pipe,  if  you 
make  any  more  cracks  like  those  In  your  songs. 

Thank  you.  Tony:  that  was  really  swell. 
Tony  took  Skinnay  Ennis'  place  when  Skin- 
nay  went  into  the  Army.  They  got  him.  He 
wanted  to  go.  He  wanted  to  release  a  WAC 
for  active  duty.  He  finally  got  in  and  he 
scared  the  doctor  to  death  when  he  went  for 
his  physical  examination.  The  doctor  took 
one  look  at  his  body,  went  out.  sighed,  and 
lowered  the  flag.  (Laughter.)  Skinnay  said, 
"Doc.  I  don't  think  I'll  make  it,  I  have  bad 
eyes."  The  doctor  said,  "We  don't  examine 
eyes  any  more;  we  just  count  them.  If  you've 
got  bad  eyes,  we'll  put  you  up  front  where 
you  can  see  everything."     (Laughter.) 

Then  he  took  a  sample  of  Skinnay's  blood- 
he  thought.  That's  all.  He  stuck  the 
needle  In,  waited  10  minutes,  slapped  him 
In  the  face  and  said,  "When  we  want  hot 
water  we'll  ask  for  it."     (Laughter.) 

They're  really  drafting  everyone  in  Holly- 
wood now.  Nowadays  if  you  see  a  friend  on 
the  street  instead  of  saying  "What  d'ya  know, 
Joe?"  you  sn.y  "When  d'ya  ro,  Joe?"  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

I  went  for  my  physical.  They  asked  me  In 
such  a  way  I  couldn't  refuse.  (Laughter.) 
I  went  down.  I  walked  In  and  the  nurse 
said.  "Take  off  your  clothes  and  camphor 
bag."  I  took  off  my^  clothes  and  asked  the 
doc,  "What's  cooking?"  and  he  said,  "With 
a  pot  like  you've  got.  It  could  be  a  seven- 
course  dinner."  (Laughter.)  Then  he 
tapped  me  on  the  knee  and  my  pivot  tooth 
fell  out.     (Laughter.) 

But  really,  they're  drafting  everybody. 
They  are  drafting  al'  the  young  leading  men 
in  Hollywood — all  the  yotmg  ones.  Crosby 
is  still  there.  Crosby  Is  at  that  age  when  a 
cup  of  tea  rests  him.  [Laughter.)  That 
goes  for  his  horses,  too.  He's  a  little  mad 
now.  They  closed  the  tracks,  as  you  know. 
It's  very  nice  for  his  horses,  though.  Now 
they  can  sleep  without  anybody  locking  at 
them.  (Laughter.)  I  don't  mean  that 
Crosby's  horses  are  half  dead  or  anything, 
but  Blrg's  are  the  only  jockeys  that  have  to 
ride  with  one  hand  and  beat  off  the  vultures 
with  the  other.     (Laughter.) 

Blng  gave  me  a  tip  on  a  wonderful  horse  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  Just  before  Hollywood 
Park  closed.  He  calleU  me  over  and  said.  "I 
have  a  little  dope  for  you  in  the  next  race." 
A  little  dope.  I  wish  I  had  given  It  to  the 
horse.  (Laughter.)  That  was  the  first  horse 
I  ever  saw  start  from  a  kneeling  position. 
(Laughter.)  I  put  $2  on  his  nose  and  he  ran 
like  he  was  trying  to  balance  It.  (Laughter.) 
The  horse  came  In  so  late  the  Jockey  was  run- 
ning iihead  of  him  with  a  flashlight. 
(Laughter.)  Crosby  raised  It  from  a  colt;  he 
shoiUd  bave  shot  him  with  it.     (Laughter.) 

But  there  is  a  fellow  here  I  want  you  to 
meet.  He  is  a  grand  guy;  he  has  been  on 
QUI  toxus  and  has  done  a  grand  job.  He 
is  a  swell  comedian,  Jerry  Colonna. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  CoLONNA.  All  right,  dont  stand. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Hops.  How  do  you  feel,  Jerry?  What 
a  moustache!  Can  you  image  that,  mous- 
tache down  in  the  South  Pacific?  What  a 
Jungle.      (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Colonna.  Careful! 

Mr.  Hopx.  Careful? 

Mr.  CoLOKNA.  Snipers.     (Laughter.] 


(Songs  by  Jerry  Colonna.)     [Applause  and 
laughter.) 

Mr.  Hope.  Thank  you  very  much,  Jerry. 
Jerry  has  been  in  every  part  of  the  world 
with  us,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  now  (I 
don't  want  to  take  up  too  much  time)  that 
he's  done  a  swell  Job.  Last  year  we  flew 
out  to  the  South  Pacific;  we  flew  from 
Hamilton  Field  to  Honolulu  In  one  hop. 
Amazing!  I  never  dreamed  that  anything 
like  that  would  happen  to  me.  But  It  didnt 
'  scare  me  at  all.  I  read  a  novel  going  across; 
coming  back  I  read  the  second  page. 
[Laughter.)  Everybody  had  a  lot  of  fun  on 
the  plane.  I  know,  because  I  looked  Inside 
and  saw  them.     (Laughter  ) 

Half  way  across,  the  pilot  turned  around 
to  me  and  said.  "Are  you  a  little  nervous?" 
I  said.  "Well,  this  Is  only  my  third  time  up." 
He  said,  "You  beat  me,  bother:  this  is  my 
first.'  (Laughter.)  I  said,  "It's  a  little 
rough.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  have 
parachutes?"  He  said.  "Don't  be  silly;  the 
guys  with  parachutes  Jumped  an  hoiu-  ago." 
(Laughter.) 

Talk  about  weather!  It  was  so  rough  the 
Urst  night  the  automatic  pilot  balled  out! 
( Laughter.  [ 

But  It  was  really  wonderful.  People  In 
show  business  have  been  doing  some  mag- 
nificent jobs.  For  Instance,  Blng  Croeby  went 
over  to  England  this  past  season  and  had  a 
great  experience.  It  really  broadened  the 
man — where  he  didn't  need  It.  (Laughter.) 
They  sent  him  over  on  a  lend-lcuse  deal. 
(Laughter.) 

And  Martha  Raye.  She  went  over.  She 
yawned  once  and  one  of  our  aircraft  was 
missing.     (Laughter.) 

Errol  Flynn  went  to  Alaska.  He  didnt  do 
much;  just  sat  around  and  reminisced. 
(Laughter.) 

It's  a  wonderful  thing.  Those  audiences 
just— well,  they're  sensational.  Would  ycu 
like  to  hear  one  of  otu:  trio  numbers,  the 
one  we  do  in  the  camps?  (Applause.)  This 
will  be  a  little  number  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  entitled,  "Don't  Fence  Me  In." 
(L<»ughter.] 

(Trio  by  Bob  Hope.  Jerry  Colonna,  and 
Tony  Romano.) 

Mr.  Hope.  If  I  had  my  way,  man  if  I  had 
my  way.  I'd  get  a  big  pile  of  potatoes  about 
as  tall  as  the  Empire  State  Building.  I'd  get 
a  piece  of  glass,  throw  It  to  the  sergeant  and 
say.  "Brother,  unpeel  them.  Remove  those 
jackets  instantanecusly,"  if  I  only  had  my 
way. 

Here  I  am,  a  private  In  the  Army.  I  en- 
listed as  a  private.  What  in  hell  is  private 
about  It?  Ycu  know,  I  eat  with  50,000  sol- 
diers every  day.  sleep  with  50,000  soldiers 
every  night.  Man,  I  can't  even  go  to  ths 
canteen  alone.     [Laughter  and  aoplause.) 

Thank  you  very  much;  you  are  very  kind. 
1  just  have  one  more  story.  I  want  to  tell 
you  one  little  Incident  I  have  told  before, 
but  I  think  you  might  enjoy  It.  This  is  a 
thing  that  happened  last  year  in  Guadal- 
canal. We  were  going  through  a  hospital  and 
got  into  one  of  the  wards  where  there  was  a 
kid  sitting  with  an  M.  P.  guarding  him.  I 
asked,  "Doc,  what's  the  matter  with  him?" 
He  said.  "He's  one  of  those  kids  that  can't 
do  anything  right.  He  shoots  dice,  runs 
around  with  women,  won't  eat  his  spam." 
Finally,  in  my  tour  I  got  to  this  boy  and  I 
said.  "What's  the  big  Idea  with  your  con- 
duct?" And  he  said,  "Mr.  Hope,  did  you 
give  a  pint  of  blood  to  the  Red  Cross  last 
year?  "  I  said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "Shake  hands 
with  the  guy  that  got  it."  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

The  ToASTMAsm.  I  just  want  to  let  you  in 
on  a  secret.  You  notice  when  I  presented 
Bob  Hope  I  said  he  volunteered.  I  Just  want 
to  let  you  know  he  was  drafted. 

Our  evening  Is  practically  over.  I  want 
to  make  two  statements  before  we  adjourn. 
The  first  is  that  the  President  of  Cuba  very, 
graciously  sent  the  cigars  which  you  iiad  here 
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tonight  when  he  learned  of  the  cigarette 
shortage  in  the  United  States.  He  said, 
"Well,  you  can  have  these  from  Cuba;  the 
best  cigars  Cuba  can  produce." 

Tomorrow  the  Presidential  electors  will 
present  the  Presidential  standard  as  the  In- 
signia of  the  CCace  of  the  President  at  the 
White  House.  The  committee  of  the  Presi- 
dent's of  the  various  States,  together  with 
the  fourth-term  electors,  will  make  that  gift 
to  President  Roosevelt. 

Finally,  those  who  haven't  secured  their 
tickets  for  the  inaugural  tomorrow  and  for 
the  tea  In  the  afternoon  will  get  them  to- 
morrow here  In  the  hotel. 

We  hope  to  have  a  wonderful  day;  It  Is  new 
long  past  midnight,  this  Is  already  Inaugura- 
tion day.  We  hopw  we  will  be  here  4  years 
from  today  Inaugurating  another  President. 

Now  the  prayer  will  be  said  by  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Naval  Chaplains.  Capt.  E.  L.  Ackls. 

Captain  Ackis.  May  we  bow  cur  heads  for 
a  moment. 

Almighty  God,  before  whose  face  our 
fathers  walked  In  humble  faith  and  were 
not  confused,  we,  their  children,  ssk  that 
Thou  wilt  be  unto  us  a  pillar  of  clouds  by 
day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  We  invoke 
Thy  blessing.  Thy  protection.  Thy  guidance 
upon  those  who  shall  lead  the  Nation  we  so 
greatly  love  and  wish  to  serve;  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  we  ask  Thee  to  give 
them  Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  protection  and 
Thy  love.  We  ask  Thy  blessing,  also,  in  Thy 
presence,  for  not  only  those  of  our  forces  in 
the  sky,  on  land,  on  the  sea,  and  under  the 
sea,  but  grant  that  they  may  feel  Thy  pres- 
ence wherever  they  are,  and  be  Thou  with 
those  who  here  work  and  wait  and  pray  and 
whose  hearts  are  there  with  those  we  love. 
Amen. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  1:30  a.  m.) 


Julean  Arnold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  31  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29) ,  1946 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  China  Club  of  Seattle  observed 
Its  30th  birthday  anniversary.  It  was 
organized  in  1916  by  Julean  Arnold.  Mr. 
Arnold  passed  away  a  few  weeks  ago. 
He  devoted  many  of  his  years  to  Im- 
proving the  good  will  between  China  and 
America,  and  to  emphasizing  what  must 
be  the  future  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
with  respect  to  China  and  the  Orient, 
all  of  which  has  been  most  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Northwest.  One  of  his  dreams  was  to 
have  erected  in  the  port  of  Seattle  a 
pagoda  skyscraper  to  symbolize  it  as  the 
gateway  to  the  Orient.  In  view  of  Mr. 
Arnolds  untimely  death,  his  long  and 
distinguished  public  career,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  what  was  the 
forerunner  of  all  the  China  clubs  in  the 
United  States,  which  in  itself  has  con- 
tributed to  the  great  friendship  which 
now  exists  between  our  country  and  the 
Orient,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
brief  resum6  of  Mr.  Arnold's  life,  to- 
gether with  excerpts  from  the  minutes 
of  the  organizing  of  the  Seattle  China 
Club,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Reccrd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

JTTLEAM  ARNOLD 

"Brief  Is  the  sliding  time  allotted  thefe  for 
breath; 
Live  as  on  a  mountain;  let  men  behold  a 
man. 
If  they  cannot  suffer  three,  then  let  them 
deal  thee  death: 
Better  far  to  climb  and  die,  than  plod 
in  that  dull  caravan." 

— Marcus  Aurelius. 

Julean  Herbert  Arnold  was  born  in  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  July  19. 1876.  He  died  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  July  21.  1946.  His  death 
occurred  2  days  after  his  seventieth  birthday. 

His  father  was  a  prosperous  businessman 
in  Sacramento,  and  the  Arnold's  Chinese 
cook  first  gave  the  young  Julean  Arnold  an 
insatiable  Idea  and  desire  to  vUlt  and  see 
China. 

His  studies  at  the  University  of  California 
were  directed  along  these  lines,  and  after  his 
graduation  he  received  an  appointment  from 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  go  to  China 
as  a  student  interpreter,  being  the  first  ap- 
pointment of  this  nature  to  be  made  in  this 
country.  The  appointment  was  made  July 
8,  1902.  and  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Legation  In  Peking. 

After  completing  his  course  in  the  Chinese 
language  and  allied  studies,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  consular  service,  and  occupied 
various  consular  posts  in  China,  Japan,  and 
Formosa.  He  was  United  States  consul  in 
Formosa  when  he  was  married,  and  he  spent 
his  honeymoon  in  Formosa  with  his  bride  in 
remote  parts  of  that  island. 

Julean  Arnold  was  never  content  to  sit  in 
the  confined  walls  of  a  consulate.  Wherever 
he  was  stationed,  he  would  explore  the  region 
where  he  lived,  so  Japan,  Formosa,  and  the 
18  provinces  of  China  were  all  familiar  ground 
to  him — not  from  reading  books — but  from 
actual  contact  with  the  country  and  Its  peo- 
ple. He  was  the  first  European  to  set  foot  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Morrison  (Niltakasan)  in 
Formosa. 

As  a  result  of  this  Intimate  knowledge 
of  China,  he  was  appointed  as  United  SWtes 
commercial  attach*  to  China  in  1914,  and 
occupied  this  position  until  his  retirement 
in  1940.  His  duties  In  the  Orient,  chiefly 
in  China,  covered  a  period  of  38  years. 

During  his  service  in  China,  he  occupied 
some  of  the  most  trustworthy  positions  ever 
held  by  an  American  in  the  Orient.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Chinese  Tariff  Revenue  Commission  from 
1918  to  1927.  He  was  chief  adviser  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society  of  China,  and  It  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  soybean  milk  was  de- 
veloped, which  proved  to  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing thousands  of  Chinese  children  from  death 
by  starvation.  For  his  humanitarian  woik 
amongst  the  Chinese  he  was  decorated  on 
three  different  occasions  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  the  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Shanghai  in 

1915.  founder  of  the  Peking  Rotary  Club, 
and  founder  of  the  China  Club  of  Seattle  in 

1916.  He  was  to  have  been  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
China  Club  of  Seattle  in  September  of  this 
year,  and  at  that  time  was  to  have  been 
given  a  special  Award  of  Merit  in  recognition 
of  his  lifelong  efforts  to  promote  good  will, 
knowledge,  and  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  China  and  the  United  States.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  American  relief  In 
China  and  was  field  secretary  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  In  China  from  1918  to  1921. 

No  single  American  knew  China  so  inti- 
mately as  Julean  Arnold.  His  powers  of  ob- 
servation were  singularly  scute,  and  to  this 
was  added  a  retentive  memory.  He  had  a 
dynamic  personality  and  delivery,  and  this 
enabled  him  to  bring  to  the  people  of  the 


United    States    Important    Information    re- 
garding China  and  Its  people. 

At  all  times  he  prophesied  that  Chins 
eventually  would  be  our  biggest  foreign  trade 
customer,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  a 
strong  and  united  China  would  insure  peace 
in  the  Pacific.  At  all  times  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  true  and  sincere  friend  of  the 
Chinese  people.  His  sole  purpose  in  life 
seemed  to  be  to  explain  China  to  our  people 
and  to  explain  cur  country  to  the  people  of 
China.  His  driving  personality  was  cen- 
tered on  the  idea  of  developing  friendly 
relations  between  the  pecples  of  China  and 
of  the  United  States  and  of  a  more  perfect 
understanding  cf  their  ideals  and  clvllln- 
tions.  One  cf  his  favorite  quotations  seemed 
to  exemplify  his  life  work  "A  handful  cf  pine 
seed  will  cover  mountains  with  the  green 
naajesty  of  the  forest.  I  too  will  set  my  face 
to  the  wind  and  throw  my  handful  of  seed 
on  high." 

During  his  active  life  in  China  and  since 
his  retirement  In  1940,  he  has  always  bsen 
active  in  following  out  this  Idesl.  His 
speeches  and  writings  have  been  monu- 
mental, and  no  man  has  ever  done  more  to 
sell  China  to  his  fellow  countrymen  than 
Julean  Arnold.  Even  after  his  retirement  he 
carried  on  the  gocd  work,  and  was  one  cf 
the  chief  founders  of  the  China-America 
Council  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

With  his  passing,  China  loses  a  stalwart 
champion.  After  50  years  of  serves  to  China 
and  to  the  United  States,  he  has  laid  away 
his  shining  spear  and  passed  to  the  land  of 
memory.  We  shall  miss  his  wise  counsel  and 
sage  advice;  the  Chinese  will  miss  this  man 
who  always  fought  for  racial  equality  and 
equal  opportunity  for  the  people  of  China, 
whom  he  loved  and  honored.  His  creed  was 
simple;  his  faith  was  boundless;  his  op- 
timism was  magnlflclent.  Leigh  Hunt  might 
well  have  written  the  epitaph  of  Julean  Ar- 
nold when  he  wrote  "Write  me  as  one  who 
loves  his  fellow  men." 

Julean  Arnold  is  gone,  but  we  who  knew 
him  and  loved  him  must  carry  on  the  un- 
finished work  he  has  left  for  lu  to  do.  China 
needs  friends  as  never  before,  and  we  must 
not.  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  we  have  com- 
pleted the  basis  of  his  simple  philosophy  best 
expressed  by  the  word  "Peace  on  earth;  good 
will  to  all  men." 

China  Club  or  Ssattle. 

ExccaPTs  raoM  china  clus  icnrrnx  book 

"At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Julean  H.  Arnold, 
who  Is  commercial  attach*  for  China,  a  rep- 
resentative meeting  was  called  and  held  in 
the  New  Washington  Hotel  at  noon  Septem- 
ber 9,  1916." 

The  minutes  go  on  to  read: 

"Following  a  brief  statement  by  Cl\»lrmsn 
J.  E.  Chllberg  of  the  piirpose  for  which  the 
meeting  was  called,  he  introduced  Mr.  Arnold, 
who  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of  America 
becoming  quite  as  familiar  with  Chins  as 
the  Chinese  are  with  America.  He  spoke  of 
the  strategic  Importance  cf  Seattle  with  ref- 
erence to  the  development  of  American  trade 
in  China,  and  also  as  a  point  from  which 
should  emanate  complete  and  liberal  infor- 
mation regarding  things  Chinese. 

'He  spoke  also  of  the  value  cf  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  being  located  as  It 
is  in  Seattle,  which  not  only  furnishes  ample 
facilities  for  the  education  of  Chinese  young 
men,  but  should  also  aid  materially  in  col- 
lecting, compiling,  and  disseminating  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  Republic  cf  Chins. 

"Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Roy  Hadley 
that  an  organization  should  be  perfected 
•     •     •     the  following  were  elected." 

Thus  the  China  Club  of  Seattle  came  tnts 
being  on  September  9.  1916.  and  conttnoes 
today,  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  In 
the  country. 
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1  turn  to  the  minute*  of  tb«  China  Club, 
dated  January  22.  1925.  and  find  a  resolu- 
tion beaded  sliDply: 

"jtrLXAM  AUfOLO 

"Whereas  Julean  Arnold.  U.  C.  commercial 
attache  to  China,  has  consistently  sought  to 
develop  trade  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
China  on  the  firm  foundation  of  a  better 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the  two 
countries:  and 

"Whereas  it  has  been  due  to  his  energy  and 
enthusiasm  that  China  Clubs  have  been  or- 
ganized In  Seattle.  San  Francisco.  Chicago, 
and  New  York,  to  serve  as  pouits  of  contact 
to  carry  out  these  ideals  in  definite  and  con- 
crete form;  and 

••Whereas  by  lectures  and  close  personal 
contacts  he  has  given  unselfishly  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  make  the  people  of  America 
better  understand  our  opportunities  to  de- 
velop larger  and  closer  relations  with  China; 
and 

"Whereas  we  have  the  faith  that  Julean 
Arnold,  through  his  long  and  continuotxs 
contacts  with  China  and  the  Chinese,  is  e*«k- 
Ing  in  every  way  to  correctly  interpret  China 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  China:  There- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Arnold  for  the  faithful  and  ef- 
ficient service  he  has  rendered  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  America;  and  be  It 
further 

"Re$olved.  That  we  especially  commend 
him  as  representing  in  China  the  true  and 
genuine  American  attitude  in  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  our  sister  republic:  and 
be  it  further 

"Besotved.  That  we  express  the  confidence 
and  hope  that  his  invaluable  service  to  us 
and  our  country's  best  interests  in  China 
bt  pnaerved  and  extended:  and  be  it 

"KaBOlved.  That  a  cop>  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  United 
SUtes  Minister  to  China;  Hon.  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver. Secretary  of  Commerce:  Hon.  Charles 
Evaiu  Hughes,  Secretary  of  Sute;  Julius 
Klein.  Director  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce; Frank  R.  Edrldge,  Jr..  Chief.  Far 
■astern  Division  of  Bureau  of  Foreien  and 
Domestic  Commerce:  to  each  of  our  national 
repreaentatives  at  Washington:  to  the  China 
CXnba  at  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  New 
York,  and  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Seattle.  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

'TBOAHD  or  TlUSTCKS. 

"China  Club  or  SaATn.*." 

Item  No.  1  on  the  agenda  for  the  thirtieth 
birthday  anniversary  meeting  of  the  C-ilna 
Club  of  Seattle  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1946 
reads; 

"1.  PresenUtlon  of  award  of  merit  to  Ju- 
lean Arnold,  founder  of  the  Chl-ia  Club  of 
Seattle,  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  to 
promote  good  will,  knowledge,  and  under- 
standing between  the  peoples  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  the  United  States  cf  America. 

"Rttth  a.  Price." 

Julean  Herbert  Arnold,  bom  Sacramento. 
Calif..  July  Id.  1876.  University  of  California, 
1903.  HonoTcU-y  Doctor  of  Laws,  St.  John's. 
Shanghai.  lf)19. 

Children,  Millard.  Harrison.  Julean.  Fran- 
cis. 

Commended  by  President  Roosevelt.  July 
18.  1902,  student  interpreter  to  American 
Legation.  Peking,  the  first  student  Interpreter 
to  be  appointed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
it  to  C.ilna. 
luently  appointed  to  various  posU  in 
American  consular  service  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan, and  consul  general,  Hankow.  1914. 

American  commercial  atUcM.  Japan- 
China.  1914-17. 


Commercial  atUch^  to  China  since  1914. 

Ccmunercial  atUch^,  Japan,  September  to 
November  1923. 

Chairman.  American  delegation  to  China 
Tariff  Revision  Commission.  Shanghai,  1918. 
1922.  1926.  1927. 

Honorary  high  adviser.  National  Red  Cross 
Society  of  China. 

Organized  first  party  of  non-Asiatics  to 
ascend  Mount  Morrison,  Formosa,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  Japanese  Enip're.  1907. 

Field  Secretary.  American  Red  Cross  in 
China,  1918,  1921. 

Pounder,  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Shanghai,  1915. 

Founder.  China  Club  of  Seattle.  1916. 

Founder  and  honorary  member.  Rotary  of 
Peking. 

Decorated  by  Chinese  Government:  Order 
of  Double  Dragon.  1907;  Order  of  Floiirishlng 
Grain,  1919:  Chia  Ho  with  Sash,  1923. 

Author  cf  numerous  monographs  on  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  China:  Some  of  the 
Bigger  Issues  in  China's  Problems,  China 
Through  an  American  Window. 


The  New  Control  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANGS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSTIVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  31  Qegislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  ^rSTERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  New  Control  System." 
from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
of  July  26,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   Nrw   CONTBOL   STSTKM 

Whether  the  system  of  price  control  re- 
established by  the  bill  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent can  hold  the  line  against  Inflation  only 
its  testing  out  over  an  adequate  period  can 
determine.  There  are  manifest  drawbacks 
to  a  system  which  leaves  control  and  de- 
control at  the  discretion  of  a  Board  for  whose 
possible  lack  of  sound  judgment  the  coun- 
try's business  might  have  to  pay  a  heavy 
price. 

Uncertainty  as  to  price  and  labor  costs, 
which  may  well  be  the  result  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, could  seriously  delay  or  hamper  the  full 
production  which  would  be  the  country's 
best  protection  against  inflation. 

The  President  was  Justified  in  signing  the 
bUl,  as  he  was  in  vetoing  the  original  OPA 
extension  measure.  Some  of  the  most  glar- 
ing faults  in  the  vetoed  bill  have  been  cor- 
rected. The  measure  now  law  was  prob- 
ably the  best  that  could  have  been  secured 
from  Congress.  If  it  does  not  work,  the  re- 
sponsibility faUs  on  these  who  refused  the 
plain  extension  of  the  old  controls  which  the 
President  asked.  _ 

More  than  ever  his  Jime  29  veto  is  seen  to 
^ave  been  wise  as  well  as  courageous.  It 
brought  forth  evidence  of  popular  Insist- 
ence on  some  form  of  control  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  has  had  to  recognize. 

It  was  the  probability  that  control  would 
be  reinstated  that  had  a  great  part  in  keep- 
ing the  general  price  line  steady,  although 
Industry  and  retail  vendors  are  to  be  credited 
with  having  in  the  main  played  the  game 
Xairiy. 


Ont  of  Louisiana's  Ontstanding  Citixens — 
Hon.  A.  Hazard  Perry — Is  Honored 
With  Presentation  of  the  Book,  Who 
Walk  Alone,  by  Its  Author,  Perry 
Burgess 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  up  in 
the  hills  of  north  Louisiana  lives  a  famous 
man — one  A.  Hazard  Perry  v/ho,  all  dur- 
ing his  life,  has  fought  unselfishly  to  help 
the  underprivileged. 

Because  he  fathered  the  leper  move- 
ment and  fought  the  project  through  to 
success  over  overwhelming  opposition, 
being  a  stalwart  of  the  late  honorable 
champion  of  the  underprivilegred  people, 
Huey  Pierce  Long,  he  now  holds  an  honor 
accorded  no  other  living  man — a  major 
bridge  bearing  his  name. 

Not  long  ago  he  was  again  honored  by 
being  the  recipient  of  the  now  famous 
book  of  Perry  Burgess.  Who  Walk  Alone. 

The  following  article  was  carried  re- 
cently by  the  press: 

LOCAL   CITIZEN   RECKTVES   AtrTOGSAPHED   COPT    OF 
WHO  WALK  ALONE 

Recently  A.  H.  Perry  received  an  auto- 
graphed copy  from  a  special  edition  of  Who 
Walk  Alone,  inscril>ed  by  the  author  as 
follows: 

"Presented  to  Mr,  A.  Hazard  Perry  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  services  to  the  lepers  in 
the  Philippines  40  years  ago. — Perry  Burgess, 
New  York  City." 

This  very  interesting  book  which  won  first 
prize  in  the  1940  national  book  award  is  the 
dramatic  story  of  a  leper's  rehabilitation, 
the  scene  being  laid  in  Culion,  where  Mr. 
Perry  was  located  in  1904-05. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  volume  the 
author  further  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
a  rare  mimeographed  paper  recording  activi- 
ties around  the  leper  colony  obtained  by  Mr. 
Perry  during  this  period.  He  stated  that 
this  valuable  data  would  be  preserved  under 
glacs  and  added  to  the  documents  on  leprosy 
work  'at  the  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  Memorial, 
of  which  foundation  Mr.  Burgess  is  president. 


The  Hospital  Bill— S.   191— Will   He^ 
Every  Section  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

^  OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
the  House  has  before  It  for  final  consid- 
eration one  of  the  most  important  bills 
of  the  entire  session.  It  is  important  be- 
cause it  concerns  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  entire  Nation.  The  hospital  sur- 
vey and  construction  bill,  S.  191,  now 
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before  us  has  been  strongly  endorsed 
by  every  important  hospital,  medical, 
health,  and  welfare  organization  in  the 
country.  These  include  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  the  Catholic  Hospital 
Association,  and  the  Protestant  Hospital 
Association,  It  has  been  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  farm  groups,  labor  groups,  and 
industrialists.  No  other  important  bill 
pertaining  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  has  come  before  the  House 
with  such  unanimous  endorsement  from 
all  groups.  This  fact  alone  testifies  to 
the  urgency  of  this  legislation  more  for- 
cibly than  the  testimony  of  any  indi- 
vidual. 

Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
problem  tell  us  that  there  exists  a  dan- 
gerous shortage  of  hospital  and  public 
health  facilities  in  this  country.  We 
have  been  told  that  40  percent  of  the 
counties  of  the  Nation  with  a  popula- 
tion in  excess  of  15.000,000  people  are 
today  without  any  registered  hospital. 
We  know  that  in  a  great  many  more  hos- 
pital facilities  are  woefully  inadequate 
and  obsolete.  We  have  seen  how  this 
situation  has  been  reflected  in  the  short- 
age of  doctors.  Without  hospitals  there 
can  be  no  doctors  in  the  modern  practice 
of  medicine.  Without  health  centers 
public  health  cannot  keep  pace  with 
medical  science. 

This  situation,  I  venture  to  say,  exists 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  every  Member  of  the  House. 
The  way  is  now  open  for  us  to  bring  re- 
lief to  our  commimities  suffering  from 
lack  of  hospitals  and  the  care  of  mod- 
em doctors.  Without  the  help  provided 
for  ir^this  bill  we  can  expect  to  see  health 
conditions  deteriorate  rather  than  pro- 
gress. ,     ^ 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  bill  will  provide  in 
themselves  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
total  hospitals  and  health  centers  need- 
ed. These  funds,  however,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  far  greater  results  in  that  they 
will  provide  the  necessary  margin  of  cost 
which  most  cofnmunities  cannot  now 
raise  by  their  own  endeavors. 

There  are  not  many  proposals  which 
come  before  the  Congress  that  reach  so 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  our  communities 
as  this  proposed  aid  in  the  construction 
of  community  hospitals  and  health  cen- 
ters. Let  us,  therefore,  with  the  closing 
of  this  Seventy-ninth  Congress  go  back 
to  our  people  with  the  realization  that 
we  have  brought  to  them  vitally  needed 
aid  in  obtaining  a  new  hospital  through 
which  modem  medical  care  may  be 
brought  to  all  our  people. 


exists  in  the  wool  industry,  I  introduced 
H.  R.  6043.  This  proposed  legislation  Is 
of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  this  in- 
dustry but  to  the  economy  of  the  country. 
If  this  bill  is  not  passed,  the  opponents 
of  the  legislation  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  its  failure, 

I  am  confident  that  without  this  or 
similar  legislation  the  wool  industry  will 
continue  to  deteriorate  to  the  point  where 
it  will  vanish  as  a  healthy  industry. 
After  a  year  of  careful  study  by  commit- 
tees from  the  House  and  the  Ssnate.  in 
conjunction  with  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it 
was  deemed  imperative  that  something 
should  be  done  and  done  immediately. 
As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  where  propo- 
nents and  opponents  alike  were  given 
ample  opportunity  to  be  heard,  this  legis- 
lation was  agreed  upon  as  the  best  means 
of  meeting  the  critical  situation. 

Since  this  legislation  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  sever  criticism  by  a  little  group 
of  wool  dealers  and  speculators  who  are 
determined  to  protect  their  own  selfish 
Interests  and  entirely  disregard  the  wel- 
fare of  the  producers  of  wool.  B3cause 
of  the  parliamentary  situation  in  the 
House,  I  have  been  prevented  from  hav- 
ing this  legislation  acted  upon.  If  I  were 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  this  legisla- 
tion could  be  passed  even  though  it  re- 
quired a  two-thirds  majority  vote.  The 
wool  dealers,  unfortunately,  seem  to  have 
had  the  full  cooperation  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  both  parties  in 
preventing  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

If  the  wool  industry  is  wiped  out,  which 
it  well  might  be,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  especially  the  people  from  the 
West,  ought  to  know  the  responsible 
parties  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  preventing  passage  of  this  bill. 


Dr.  E.  G.  Nourse  Is  Equipped  for  New 
Duties  as  Member  of  Presldeal's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers 


Needed  Legislation  To  Support  the  Price 
of  Wool 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1946 
Mr.  GRANGER.    Mr,  Speaker,  In  or- 
der to  meet  a  very  critical  situation  that 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1946 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Truman's  appointment  of  Dr.  Edwin  G. 
Nourse  and  his  prompt  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  for  membership  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  is  good  news  to 
those  of  us  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  of  his  outstanding  achievements 
in  his  profession.  As  one  cf  his  former 
students  at  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
I  am  happy  that  he  has  received  this  per- 
sonal recognition  and  that  the  Nation  is 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  splendid  ability. 
Dr.  Nourse's  grasp  of  economic  problems 
and  his  rich  experience  as  teacher,  ana- 
lyst, and  writer  will  be  useful  in  this  new 
assignment.  His  service  with  the  Brook- 
ings  Institution   has   provided   special 


qualifications  In  the  fic?ld  of  research. 
This,  coupled  With  his  training  in  govern- 
mental affairs,  has  -admirably  equipped 
him  for  the  new  duties  defined  by  law  as 
"analyzing  and  interpreting  economic  de- 
velopments, formulating  and  recom- 
mending national  economic  policy  to  pro- 
mote employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power  under  the  free  competitive 
enterprise," 

Dr.  Nourse  will  take  up  these  duties 
with  the  full  confidence  of  all  who  know 
him.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  nat- 
ural resource  development  by  private 
initiative  alone  or  by  private  initiative 
with  governmental  help  is  most  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject as  it  relates  to  the  Columbia  River 
region,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared entitled  "The  Pacific  Northwest 
Future," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered,  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Today,  the  Stat*  of  Washington  stands 
upon  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  great  op- 
portunity. In  many  respecU.  Washington 
State  might  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  most 
favored  in  the  Union.  The  resources  of 
Washington  are  vast;  iU  geographical  posi- 
tion aa  a  trading  center  for  the  Nation  and 
for  the  world  is  unequaled. 

But  there  are  limits  to  the  degree  of  de- 
velopment we  of  Washington  SUte  can  at- 
tain alone.  In  order  to  achieve  the  full 
prosperity  which  awaits  \u,  we  must  learn 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  a  part  of  a  region— a 
region  of  five  SUtes  sharing  in  the  abund- 
ance of  natural  riches  which  are  the  heritage 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  economy  of  each  of  the  five  States  In 
this  region  is  affected  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree by  the  fact  that  through  the  heart  of 
the  region  flows  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
physical  assets— the  Columbia  River, 

The  key  to  full  development  of  our  region 
lies  m  full  development  of  the  Ccdxmibia 
River.  The  sooner  we  realize  the  value  of 
putting  all  of  the  powers  of  this  mighty  ser- 
vant to  work,  the  sooner  we  wlU  accomplish 
strong  regional  prosperity.  We  can  continue 
with  the  piecemeal  development  we  have 
known  in  the  past  and  put  that  happy  day 
off  many  years,  or  we  «an  have  orderly.  weU- 
timed  development  and  begin  to  reap  re- 
wards Immediately. 

I  submit  to  ycu,  however,  that  we  wUl  never 
achieve  the  fullness  of  this  region's  poten- 
tialities while  our  fate  U  directed  from  a  dis- 
tance of  3,000  mUes.  Nor  will  we  know  what 
great  accomplishmenU  we  can  achieve  so 
long  as  the  separate  States  in  the  region  are 
pitted  one  against  the  other  In  unequal  and 
unrealistic  competition,  bred  of  petty 
Jealousies  over  what  we  are  told  are  States' 
rights.  As  a  Senator  for  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  am  quite  as  conacious  of  and  aa 
Jealous  of  real  States'  righU  as  anyone.  But 
I  refuse  to  be  misled  Into  believing  that  any 
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one  of  the  States  of  thia  region  can  take  Ita 
little  piece  of  the  Columbia  Valley  River  sys- 
tem and  make  the  moat  of  Its  potential  value. 
It  to  true  that  we  have  made  substantial 
gains  In  the  development  of  the  Northwest 
and  under  any  conditions  we  would  probably 
continue  to  make  gains.  But  without  a  con- 
scious effort  toward  achieving  a  unified  pro- 
gram with  regional  direction, 'how  can  we 
hope  to  progress  past  the  point  of  being  a 
colonial  satellite  for  the  reet  of  the  Nation? 

As  I  M%  it.  the  formula  for  arriving  at 
such  a  unified  program  can  be  found  In  the 
Valley  Authority  concept.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  for  a  moment  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  pattern  is  the  perfect  an- 
swer. I  think  that  even  the  officials  of  TVA 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there  may 
be  elements  of  their  program  which  might 
be  improved  upon.  This  is  true  of  any 
of  the  administrative  branches  of  any  gov- 
ernment, particularly  luider  a  democratic 
system.  The  point  Is.  from  experience  gained 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  there  has  evolved  a 
better  and  more  efficient  pathway  toward 
solving  regional  problems  or  resource  devel- 
opment and  conservation  than  has  previ- 
ously existed. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  our  great  democ- 
racy has  been  experimental  from  the  begin- 
ning. Only  through  a  system  of  trial  and 
error  and  a  willingness  to  make  changes 
when  they  appeared  necessary  have  we  been 
able  to  make  this  the  strongest  and  most 
prosperous  Nation  in  the  world.  It  was  for 
this  very  reason  that  all  of  the  niunero\is 
developmental  agencies  operating  within  the 
Executive  Brtmch  of  our  Government  were 
created.  At  the  time  of  their  creation,  there 
was  uo  gtiarantee  that  they  would  work  per- 
fectly. Many  of  these  agencies  were  set  up 
to  accomplish  certain  ends  under  a  relatively 
simple  economy.  Today  our  problems  are 
far  more  complex.  Our  population  Is  greater 
and  we  have  vastly  more  settled  territory. 
Meanwhile,  the  old  machinery  creaks  along 
attempting  to  carry  burdens  of  administra- 
tion which  have  long  since  grown  too  large 
and  tmwteldly  for  centralised  direction. 

The  TVA  pattern  offers  a  method  for 
streamlining  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
resources  development  and  conservation 
agencies  and  giving  them  an  efficiency  that 
Is  commensurate  with  the  twentieth  century 
way  of  doing  things. 

In  the  Coltimbla  Valley  Authority  blU  I 
have  sought  to  Introduce  the  basic  TVA  pat- 
tern, with  such  modifications  as  appeared 
necessary  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  area.  It  is  a  bill  destgneu  to  strengthen 
the  economy  of  the  region  in  which  we  live; 
to  provide  for  a  more  direct  and  efficient  func- 
tioning of  those  phases  of  developmental  work 
which  historically  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  provides  a 
means  for  Integrating  and  coordinating  those 
activities  at  the  regional  level.  It  does  not 
represent  a  system  designed  to  dominate 
Individual  enterprise  but  one  Intended  to 
cooperate  with  free  enterprise  In  the  interert 
of  •  stroog  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all 
of  the  people. 

Critics  of  this  bill  argue  that  there  is  no 
need  for  an  authority  in  the  Columbia  River 
region.  They  conteixl  that  existing  agen- 
cies are  doing  a  gooff  job — therefore,  why 
tbaatftf  With  the  latter  point  I  do  not  dls- 
•p«e  entirely.  I  think  that  the  agencies 
that  are  now  operating  in  the  region  are 
doing  as  good  a  Job  as  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  under  existing  conditions.  They  are 
not.  however,  producing  the  results  that  we 
have  every  right  to  expect.  Not  can  they  so 
long  as  they  operate  ctMnpletely  Independent 
of  one  another  without  any  coordinating 
InflQcnce  whatsoever. 

What  does  the  CVA  propose  to  do?  The 
prean^ble  to  the  bill  reads: 

"To  establish  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority. 
to  provide  Xoc^tegrsted  water  control  and 
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resources  development  on  the  Columbia 
River,  its  tributaries,  and  the  stirroundlng 
region  in  the  interest  of  the  control  and 
prevention  of  fioods,  the  irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation of  lands,  the  promotion  of  naviga- 
tion, the  providing  of  employmer.t.  the 
strengthening  of  the  national  defense,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  key  to  the  Valley  Authority  ccmcept 
lies  In  the  word  "Integrated."  Our  present 
approach  to  water  control  and  resources  de- 
velopment is  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  There  is 
no  single  agency  having  full  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  this  work  to  its  most  bene- 
ficial conclusion,  and  there  is  no  single  agency 
which  has  sufficient  authority  to  accept  such 
responsibility.  Instead,  we  have  several 
separate  agencies,  each  depending  upon  sev- 
eral committees  of  Congress  for  appropria- 
tions, each  going  to  some  separate  depart- 
ment head  for  its  authority  to  carry  out 
projects  approved  by  Congress.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  produce  confufiou,  overlapping  In 
programing  and  planning,  and,  unhappily, 
often  needles^  dissension  among  the  agen- 
cies Involved. 

The  Valley  Authority  concept,  then.  In 
seeking  to  correct  these  obvious  inefficiencies, 
is  neither  dictatorial  nor  paternalistic.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  good  management. 

Fundamentally,  all  men  aspire  to  similar 
goals.  These  do  not  necessarily  Include  riches 
and  i>ower  but  they  do  Include  security,  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living  and  a  natural 
desire  for  an  Increasingly  better  standard  of 
living.  Time  was  when  a  man  would  make 
his  way  into  the  wilderness  and  carve  out  a 
passable  living — perhaps  even  naake  a  fortune 
for  himself  and  his  family.  The  national 
economy  had  little  effect  upon  his  way  of  life. 
That  day  is  now  past — the  frontiers  have  been 
explored  from  coast  to  coast. 

This  does  not  mean  that  opportunity  Is 
dead — far  from  it  But  It  does  mean  that  we 
are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon  a 
balanced  national  economy  for  true  national 
prosperity  and  equality  of  opportunity.  We 
cannot  find  that  balance  while  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  being  drained  of 
their  resources  for  the  enrichment  of  other 
sections.  For  all  too  long  this  has  been  the 
case  with  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  of  growth  In 
population  where  opportunities  must  be 
opened  up  for  the  people  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  for  those  who  are  coming  there  in 
increasing  numl}ers. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  public 
works  projects  proposed  and  some  approved 
for  construction  here  In  the  northwest,  they 
have  not  been  recommended  on  the  basis 
of  any  such  program  nor  do?s  the  timing  of 
their  construction  necessarily  take  into  ac- 
count the  urgency  of  providing  immediate 
employment  when  and  where  it  Is  needed. 
There  is  no  agency  with  the  authority  to  set 
up  such  a  program  or  to  see  that  it  Is  properly 
expedited.  It  la  for  that  reason  that  the 
matter  of  providing  of  employment  is  spe- 
c'flcallT  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  the 
CVA  bill. 

Certain  selfish  interests  lobby  for  this  proj- 
ect or  that  pnjject,  or  lobby  against  all  such 
projects  without  regard  for  the  immediate 
and  urgent  needs  of  the  region.  It  is  not 
good  management  on  the  part  of  government 
to  permit  such  perk  barrel  tactics  to  work  to 
the  detriment  of  any  region  and  It  Is  an  ad- 
mitted ptirpose  of  the  Columbia  Valley  Au- 
thority to  correct  such  abuses. 

There  are  a  number  of  stock  crltlcLEms 
which  are  repeatedly  leveled  at  the  CVA  pro- 
posal. It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  demonstrating  what  a  Columbia 
Valley  Authority  can  mean  for  this  region 
and  for  the  State  of  Washington  would  be 
to  show  in  just  a  few  loBtances  how  7;Tong 
and  how  malicious  these « criticisms  are. 

It  is  often  charged  that  CVA  would  be  a 
type     of     dictatorship— even     more     bitter 


epithets  are  tised,  but  this  will  do  for  the 
sake  of  discussion.  The  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  bill  specifically  preserves  for  the 
people  any  and  all  legal  rights  that  they  now 
possess;  it  encroaches  upon  no  man's  free- 
dom to  do  any  of  the  things  which  he  is  now 
legally  permitted  to  do  under  any  local,  State, 
or  Federal  laws.  Nowhere  in  the  CVA  bill 
can  there  be  found  anything  granting  the 
corporation  powers  of  regulation  not  already 
granted  to  existing  Federal  agencies,  and  I 
woiild  like  to  remind  you  again  that  the 
valley  authority  is  an  Instrument  of  gov- 
ernment concerned  only  with  Federal  func- 
tions. 

Another  often-heard  charge  Is  that  the 
people  of  the  region  would  have  no  control 
in  the  adoption  of  plans,  construction  or 
management  of  projects.  If  anything,  the 
people  of  the  region  would  have  more — far 
more — voice  in  the  matter  of  projects  than 
they  have  now.  Few  of  us  indeed  have  either 
the  time  or  the  money  to  take  each  of  our 
protests  to  Washington  for  hearing.  The 
whole  valley  authority  concept  is  to  bring 
those  determinations  back  to  the  people  on 
the  land — back  to  the  grass  roots.  No  one 
who  felt  that  his  rights  were  being  infringed, 
who  felt  that  in  some  way  he  was  being 
treated  unfairly,  would  have  to  swallow  his 
bitterness  for  want  of  a  hearing.  The  final 
court  of  appeal  In  any  matters  cf  controversy 
would  be  the  same  as  It  is  now — the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  as  to  the  matter  of  taking  over 
existing  agencies:  Nowhere  in  the  bill  will 
there  be  found  any  such  Ihtentlon  by  word 
or  by  implication.  As  to  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  existing  agencies  in  the  region, 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  agencies  should 
not  continue  working  as  they  have  in  the 
past.. on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the  au- 
thority. The  reason  for  the  fact  that  the  bill 
makes  the  tise  of  such  agencies  permissive 
is  that  It  places  respor;slbllity  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  their  work  directly  In  the  region. 
If  the  authority  were  required,  under  the 
terms  of  the  act.  to  employ  these  ag»icles, 
the  confused  situation  which  exists  at  present 
would  l>e  in  no  way  improved. 

We  are  told  that  the  Army  engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  now  hard  at 
work  on  plans  lor  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  Nortliwest.  What  assurance  do  we 
have  that  the  reports  of  these  two  entirely 
separate  agencies  will  come  anywhere  near 
being  in  agreement?  What  assurance  do  we 
have  that  the  best  plan  foj^the  region  will  be 
accepted  when  the  decision  must  be  made 
from  3.000  miles  away  by  people  who  are  not 
necessarily  in  a  good  position  to  judge?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  assTirance  do  we  have 
that  either  of  the  plans  will  be  accepted  or 
that  anything  will  be  done  with  either  of 
them?  The  famous  "308  report"  of  the  Army 
engineers  has  been  pigeonholed  for  many 
years  and.  so  far  as  I  know,  no  affirmative 
action  has  been  taken  on  it  as  a  plan. 

It  would  be  the  purpose  of  the  Columbia 
Valley  Authority  to  perfect  a  single  over-aU 
plan  for  the  region  and  then  see  to  it  that 
the  plan  is  earned  out  in  an  orderly  and 
constructive  fashion. 

Just  a  few  words  on  the  appointment  and 
powers  of  the  directors  of  the  Columbia  Valley 
Authority.  These  matters  seem  to  have  been 
getting  considerable  attention  from  the  op- 
position. The  three  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  this— the  same 
method  of  appointment  and  confirmation  has 
been  used  in  the  case  of  every  Federal  official 
whose  position  falls  within  the  President's 
power  of  appointment. 

it  has  been  pointed  out  that  many  deter- 
minations under  the  authority  act  would  be 
,  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  board.  I  fall  to 
I  see  why  anyone  should  raise  his  eyebrows  in 
horror  over  this.    Would  any  businessman  in 
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his  right  mind  employ  a  manager  whose  judg- 
ment he  felt  would  be  unsound? 

The  valley  authority  idea  is  a  method  for 
putting  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  businesslike  basis.  The  three 
men  appointed  to  the  Board  would  be  em- 
ployed as  managers,  and  the  Government, 
just  like  business,  would  have  the  same 
remedy  available  for  any  of  the  managers 
determined  to  be  Incompetent  or  their  judg- 
ments not  in  the  best  interests  of  their  enter- 
prlre. 

The  strategy  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  Columbia  Valley  Authority  legislation  Is 
to  take  details  of  the  bill  In  which  they  pre- 
tend to  see  certain  horrifying  elements,  mag-  i 
nify  these  elements  out  of  all  proportion, 
and  then  shout  '•socialism"  and  "dictator- 
ship." Actually,  thers  is  nothing  socialistic 
or  dictatorial,  end  certainly  nothing  un- 
American,  about  an  attempt  to  improve  upon 
existing  methods  of  Federal  administration. 
Certainly  there  has  been  enough  crying  out 
against  alleged  governmental  Inefficiencies; 
the  wasting  of  taxpayers'  money  tlirough 
costly  errors  and  unsound  practices  that 
when  a  cure  for -these  ailments  is  proposed 
It  should  be  deserving  of  an  objective  study 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  cure  is 
based. 

I  urge  that  everyone  obtain  copies  of  the 
CVA  bin  and  study  it  carefully  before  mak- 
ing final  decision  to  be  for  or  against  the 
legislation.  If  there  are  elements  of  the  bill 
which  are  found  objectionable.  I  want  to 
hear  about  them.  If  there  are  sections 
which  should  be  strengthened.  I  want  to  hear 
about  those.  There  Is  not  a  single  portion 
of  the  bill  that  cannot  be  amended  and, 
since  it  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
any  constructive  suggestions  that  are  made 
should  and  will  receive  the  fullest  consid- 
eration. 

All  citizens  want  to  see  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington grow  and  prosper.  I  doubt  whether 
anyone  would  be  unwilling  to  accept  a  better 
way  of  doing  things.  The  CVA  proposal  sug- 
gests a  better  method  of  achieving  results 
in  a  soundly  managed  and  businesslike  way. 


Our  Common  Problemi  and  Our  Common 
Duty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recofd  an  address 
before  the  Fifty-seventh  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Michigan  State  Federation  of 
Labor  on  July  22,  1946,  delivered  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Francis  J.  Haas,  bishop  of 
Grand  Rapids. 

Bishop  Haas  is  well  known  as  a  pro- 
found student  of  social  problems,  and  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  as  an  author 
and  a  teacher  to  our  present  knowledge 
on  labor  relations,  social  security,  and  on 
economic  sociology  in  general. 

President  Roosevelt  recognized  his  out- 
standing ability  and  courage  when  he  ap- 
pointed him  Chairman  of  the  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Committee.  Before 
that  Bishop  Haas  served  on  many  other 
governmental  commissions  and  boards, 
notably  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board's  Com.mittee  on  Social  Security, 
which   committee    presented    the    most 


comprehensive  study  of  social  security 
that  has  ever  been  made. 

Bishop  Haas  in  his  address  to  the 
Michigan  Federation  of  Labor  brings  all 
his  knowledge  and  experience  to  bear 
upon  what  he  has  well  entitled  "Our 
Common  Problems  and  our  Common 
Duty." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

You  have  come  together  in  convention  as 
an  important  State  federation  of  the  great 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Like  your 
sister  State  federations — that  of  Illinois,  of 
Ohio,  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  all  the  rest  each 
in  its  own  State  jurisdiction— you  unite  all 
the  organized  workers  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  In  this  the 
State  of  Michigan.  As  representatives  of 
your  national  and  Federal  unions  you  meet 
in  State  federations  to  take  common  counsel 
and  to  make  common  plans.  You.  together 
with  the  various  State  federations  have  been 
held  together  as  one.  have  moved  as  one.  and 
have  acted  as  one,  through  your  national  and 
Federal  unions  under  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  since  1881 

I  win  not  delay  on  the  magnificent  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
In  these  65  years,  how  It  has  advanced  the 
welfare  of  working  men  and  women,  and  no 
less  Important,  the  welfare  of  all  the  rest  of 
us,  even  of  thosa  managements  who  opposed 
its  honorable  and  heroic  march  and  even 
now  are  blindly  opposing  It.  I  take  It  that 
you  have  come  not  to  listen  to  eulogies  of 
past  accomplishments  but  rather  to  make 
Intelligent  plans,  and  to  carry  them  back 
to  the  constituent  bodies  ycu  represent  at 
home.  On  this  assumption  I  shall  proceed, 
and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  contribute 
even  In  a  small  way  to  the  high  purpose  that 
has  called  you  here 

Two  great  tjrpes  of  decisions  demand  your 
attention  at  this  convention.  The  one  has 
to  do  with  what  should  be  done  In  the  pres- 
ent crisis  of  run-away  Infiatlon.  The  other 
has  to  do  with  deeper  questions  cf  policy, 
which  while  they  are  perhaps  less  of  an 
emergency  nature,  cannot  and  may  not  be 
put  off  for  later  consideration.  Let  me  say 
something  first  about  mounting  living  costa, 
and  then  about  the  larger  problems  that  you 
and  all  of  us  have  to  face  and  work  out 
together. 

I 

,  As  you  know,  price  ceilings  on  living  costs 
were  removed  on  July  1  because  Congress  re- 
fused to  continue  any  kind  of  an  effective 
OPA.  What  has  happened  since  July  1  every- 
one knows.  Bread  has  jumped  to  14  cents, 
rotmd  Eteak  to  C9  cents,  pork  chops  to  63 
cents,  butter  to  80  cents,  milk  to  18  cents, 
eggs  to  57  cente.  ell  considerably  above  July  1 
prices.  Rent,  clothing,  household  furnish- 
ings, and  the  rest  are  following  the  same 
sharp  upward  rise.  In  fact  the  rise  Is  so 
rapid  that  Eureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Indexes 
cannot  be  compiled  fast  enough  to  have  any 
meaning,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  cf  time  to 
quote  them.  The  four  great  polls — the 
Gallup  poll  and  the  others — have  ihown  that 
between  60  and  80  percent  of  the  people  want 
price  ceilings  retained,  and  yet  the  majority 
of  the  Congress,  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
sullerlng  cf  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  has 
forced  the  death  of  CPA. 

One  need  be  no  prophet  to  see  what  will 
happen.  Mounting  living  costs  will  be  met 
with  mounting  demands  for  higher  wages, 
and  if  necessary  with  strikes.  Higher  wages 
will  in  turn  be  used  as  an  argument  for  still 
higher  prices  and  thtis  on  and  on  up  to  the 
exploeion  point.  Even  If  the  result  of  the 
interplay  of  higher  prices  and  higher  wages 
brings  on  a  period  of  temporary  prosperity, 
we  may  not  forget  the  terrible  lessons  tX 


the  synthetic  prosperity  resulting  from  the 
Interplay  of  higher  prices  and  higher  wages 
m  the  middle  1920'8,  and  the  frightful  col- 
lapse it  brought  on  in  1929.  Nor  may  we  for- 
get that  the  collapse  of  1929  dragged  it«elf 
on  for  over  10  years  in  tragedy,  suffering,  and 
starvation,  and  that  but  lor  the  false  boom 
created  by  the  late  war  we  have  not  yet  re- 
covered from  that  collapse.  Indeed  the  pic- 
ture is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  contemplate. 

President  Green,  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  the  July  issue  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  monthly  survey,  calls  on  workers  to 
take  no  ill-advised  action  in  the  preeent 
emergency.  He  asserta:  'The  sudden  ending 
of  OPA  brings  a  responsibility  to  btislnesa 
and  to  labor  for  carr>-lng  on  policies  that 
wUl  safeguard  the  interests  of  all.  •  •  • 
Out  major  need  is  increased  volume  of  pro- 
duction. •  •  •  For  their  own  safety  the 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States  should  ex- 
ercise self -discipline  and  good  judgment,  arid 
refrain  from  taking  ill-considered  and  un- 
wise action  pending  action  by  Congress. 

Self-discipline,  good  Judgment,  increased 
production,  and  avoidance  of  ill-considered 
action— aU  these  virtues  are  necessary,  and 
I  hail  the  great  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  pleading  with  work- 
ers to  exercise  these  virtues.  As  a  patriotic 
American  citizen  and  the  head  of  a  mighty 
federation.  President  Green  could  do  no  dif- 
ferent than  he  did.  But  with  him  I  urge  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  price  ceUlngs  by  law 
for  a  limited  period.  And  I  insist  that  for 
the  good  of  us  all  the  original  OPA  be  re- 
Instated  without  delay,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  stifficlent  funds  to  enable 
that  agency  to  enforce  ita  rulings. 

I  use  the  expression  "for  the  good  of  us 
all."  for  I  am  not  one  that  holds  that  run- 
away prices  Injure  workers  alone.  What 
hurta  workers  wrongfully  is  Indeed  an  Injus- 
tice to  them,  and  that  by  itself  is  sufficient 
reason  to  remove  the  Injustice. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  matter 
that  should  not  be  overlooked.  What  In- 
jures one  class  in  the  population.  Injures  the 
whole  population.  Workers  cannot  be  made 
to  suffer  without  employers  also  being  made 
to  stxffer.  and  without  the  whole  public  be- 
ing made  to  suffer.  In  the  same  way  workers 
cannot  be  benefited  without  employers  also 
being  benefited,  and  without  the  whole  pub- 
lic being  benefited.  Our  economy  is  one, 
and  wages  and  prices  are  so  Interrelated  that 
If  you  wound  one  part  of  the  economy  you 
send  pain  and  distress  throughout  the  whole 
organism,  in  the  same  way  that  If  you  re- 
move suffering  In  any  part  where  there  Is 
suffering,  you  remove  suffering  from  the 
whole  bDdy  and  even  give  it  a  sense  of  well- 
being  and  prosperity. 

But  some  may  object,  why  establish  price 
ceilings  by  law.  even  for  a  limited  period? 
The  answer  is  that  there  la  no  other  way  to 
do  it.  Employers'  associations  cannot  do  It, 
even  though  eom.e  employers  and  some  em- 
ployers* associations  since  July  1  have  in  a 
true  spirit  of  patriotism,  responded  to  Presi- 
dent Truman's  call  for  voluntary  action  on 
their  part.  Labor  unions  cannot  do  It.  for 
they  have  little  to  say  about  prices,  except 
through  the  crude  and  usually  Ineffective 
device  of  buyers'  strikes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  public  can  do  it,  and  the  public  should 
do  It.  by  <!_uiandlng  that  their  public  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  enact  an  effective 
OPA  for  the  present  period  of  transition,  and 
appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  adequate 
enforcement. 

Please  do  not  think  that  I  speak  as  a  single 
Catholic  bishop  on  the  use  cf  government 
as  an  emergency  instiument.  The  highest 
authority  in  my  chiirch.  Pope  Leo  Xm.  laid 
down  the  famous  principle  for  state  Inter- 
vention, which  is  applicable  not  only  to  such 
matters  as  price  control  but  to  everything 
affecting  the  public  Interest  and  the  interest 
of  particular  classes  within  the  Nation.  This 
Is  what  he  says  in  the  Encyclical  On  the 
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Condition  of  Workers  Isstied  on  May  15.  1881 : 
"IS,  therefore,  any  Injury  has  been  done  to 
or  threatens  either  the  common  good  or  the 
interests  of  individual  groups,  which  injury 
cannot  in  any  other  way  be  repaired  or 
prevented,  it  is  necessary  for  public  authority 
to  intervene"  (par.  62).  Thus  when  any- 
thing less  than  Government  action  cannot 
protect  either  the  public  Interest  or  that  of  a 
whole  section  of  the  people.  Government 
should  step  In. 

This  is  the  Catholic  position  on  Govern- 
ment intervention.  I  venture  to  say  It  is 
alao  the  position  of  every  reasonable  man  and 
woman  concerned  not  only  for  the  welfare  of 
working  people  but  also  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  our  entire  country*.  By  virtue 
of  11  Congress  nas  the  plain  duty  to  restore 
at  once  the  legal  controls  necessary  to  pre- 
vent price  exploitation  and  to  appropriate 
.sufficient  public  moneys  to  effect  this  result. 

I  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  two  ob- 
jectives which  all  of  us,  as  a  people,  as  organ- 
izations, and  as  individuals  should  arouse 
ourselves  to  achieve. 

The  first  obJeetUe  Is  the  wider  and  wider 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  our  eco- 
nomic activities — employment,  wages,  trade, 
finance,  and  all  the  others — are  subject  to 
the  law  of  God  and  to  the  law  of  conscience. 
By  conscience  I  do  not  mean  merely  that 
something  within  a  man  which  makes  him 
feel,  as  he  says,  "like  a  dog"  when  he  does 
what  is  wrong,  or  either  that  something 
within  him  that  makes  his  feel  like  a  man 
when  he  does  what  is  right.  By  conscience 
I  mean  that  Judgment  within  a  person  that 
tells  him  that  he  Is  accountable  to  his  Cre- 
ator for  what  he  does — good  or  evil — and 
that  divine  sanctions  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment await  him  when  he  presents  the  record 
of  his  life  to  the  Eternal  Judge. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  no 
STjch  thing  as  a  group  conscience,  a  com- 
munity conscience,  a  trade-association  con- 
science, or  a  trade-union  conscience.  Con- 
science is  an  individual  possession,  possessed 
only  by  the  Individual.  Each  person  has  a 
conscience — every  employer,  every  trade 
unionist,  every  banker,  every  merchant,  and 
every  one  of  us — and  each  one  of  us  Is  an- 
swerable to  God  for  everything  be  does  In- 
side or  outside  of  his  daily  work,  no  matter 
what  that  work  may  be.  It  is  the  sheerest 
gangsterism  to  hold,  as  It  is  all  too  com- 
monly held,  that  wages,  prices,  and  profits 
ar*  a  world  by  themselves,  and  that  a  man 
can  do  anything  he  wants  within  that  world 
aa  long  as  he  does  net  get  caught.  Indeed 
ha  is  not  free  to  do  as  he  likes.  The  Creator 
has  placed  a  law  In  his  heart  and  will  bold 
him  to  It. 

The  employer  Is  bound  in  conscience  to 
maintain  proper  wacres.  hours,  and  working 
conditions  in  his  plant.  If,  for  example,  un- 
fair competition  will  not  permit  him  to  im- 
prove working  conditions  that  he  knows 
should  be  improved,  he  is  obliged  out  of  con- 
sideration both  to  his  employees  and  to  the 
public,  to  work  through  his  trade  associa- 
tion or  even  to  form  a  new  trade  association 
to  raise  the  level  of  compatition.  Likewise 
the  trade  unionist  is  bound  in  conscience  to 
do  his  part  to  correct  whatever  may  need 
correcting  in  his  union,  and  to  cast  his  vote 
for  one  union  policy  in  preference  to  another 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  Just  and  right.  To  be 
sxire  he  is  obliged  in  conscience  to  turn  out 
a  fair  day's  work  and  to  live  up  to  the  union 
contract  as  long  as  it  remains  In  effect.  There 
Is  no  need  to  go  on.  The  same  duty  in  con- 
■cience  holds  for  the  merchant  in  setting 
prices,  for  the  foreman,  clerk,  salesman,  in 
short  for  everyone  having  to  do  with  pro- 
duction, finance,  and  trade. 

Tou  may  say  that  all  this  is  too  much  on 
the  idealistic  side.  But  let  us  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  Until  there  is  much  more  ac- 
knowledgment than  now  obtains,  that  the 
entire  business  of  wages,  prices,  and  profits 


are  subject  to  the  moral  law,  and  until  there 
Is  much  wider  acceptance  than  now  exists 
of  personal  responsibility  by  the  individual 
employer,  individual  worker,  and  each  of  us 
as  Iftdlvlduals.  we  must  resign  ourselves  to 
even  greater  labor  exploitation,  price  goug- 
ing, union  busting,  and  union  racketeering 
than  now  prevail.  In  all  truth  all  our  eco- 
nomic dealings  are  subject  to  Gcd's  law  of 
Justice  and  right,  and  every  individual  is 
accountable  in  conscience  to  help  make  that 
law  a  living  reality,  both  for  his  own  well- 
being  and  for  that  of  his  fellow  citizen. 

The  second  great  objective  toward  which 
all  of  us  and  each  of  us  should  work  is  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  Income  and 
wealth  than  now  prevails.  I  am  certainly 
not  advocating  any  Socialist  philosophy  of 
equal  division  of  money  income  or  money 
wealth.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
"equal"  distribution  and  "fair"  distribution 
cf  Income  and  holdings.  And  anyone  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  flgiu'es  showlmg  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  national  Income  and  na- 
tional wealth  among  the  various  Income 
classes  from  year  to  year,  can  hardly  assert 
that  we  have  anything  even  approaching  a 
fair  distribution  of  Income  or  property.  Pope 
Plus  XI  in  his  Encyclical  40  Years  After  de- 
clares that  Christian-minded  men  cannot 
brines  themselves  to  believe  "that  so  enor- 
mous and  an  Inequitable  distribution  of  this 
worlds  goods  truly  conforms  to  the  designs 
of  the  all-wise  Creator"  (par.  5). 

Let  us  look  at  the  picture  of  actual  condi- 
tions at  present.  In  June  1946  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  made 
for  It  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, reports  that  In  the  year  1945  the  top 
10  percent  of  spending  units,  that  Is  families, 
in  the  United  States  received  29  percent  of 
all  the  money  income  of  the  country,  and 
held  53  percent  of  gross  savings,  and  60  per- 
cent of  all  liquid  assets.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bottom  50  percent  of  the  families  of  the 
country  received  22  percent  of  the  money 
income,  and  held  3  percent  of  the  gross  sav- 
ings, and  3  percent  of  the  liquid  assets.  The 
same  report  shows  that  the  average  holdings 
per  family  of  the  top  10  percent  was  $10,500; 
of  the  next  20  percent.  $2,350;  of  the  next  30 
percent,  $700:  and  of  the  bottom  40  percent, 
$40.  Mark  well.  40  percent  of  all  families 
have  on  an  average  $40  per  family  In  savings. 
And  the  report  adds  that  the  total  savings  of 
the  40  percent  of  all  the  families  constitues 
only  1  percent  of  all  the  savings  In  the  coun- 
try. 

Net  for  a  moment  do  I  suggest  that  this 
unhealthy  conciitlon  be  cured  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  "dividing  up."  I  counsel  noth- 
ing that  would  make  matters  worse  than 
they  are.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hold  we 
should  lose  no  time  In  getting  established  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  the  payment  of  the 
annual  living  wage.  So  far  a^  the  justice  of 
the  ahnual  wage  is  concerned,  there,  can  be 
no  question.  The  burden  of  proof  for  unin- 
terrupted income  docs  not  rest  upon  work- 
ers. It  is  for  the  opponents  of  this  right  to 
prove — which,  of  course,  they  cannot — that 
the  worker  does  not  have  this  right.  Indeed 
the  right  of  every  able-bodied  worker  to  a 
guaranteed  income  forms  a  first  charge  on 
industry,  to  be  met  before  that  of  all  other 
claimants. 

Fortunately  we  have  made  a  little  progress 
In  the  direction  of  the  annual  living  wage. 
It  is  necessary  to  recall  only  such  instru- 
ments as  unemployment  Insurance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  the  overtime  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  favor  of 
employers  who  guarantee  year-round  employ- 
ment, and  the  annual  wage  plans  volun- 
tarily Installed  by  such  firms  as  George  A. 
Hormel  &  Co..  Nunn-Bush  Co.,  and  for  some 
of  its  operations  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

But  when  all  Is  said  and  done  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  introduction  and  oper- 
ation of  an  annual  wage  system  throughout 


American  industry  rests  with  workers  them- 
selves. And  I  cannot  see  how  this  result  can 
be  accomplished— making  full  allovance  for 
the  cooperation  of  enlightened  manage- 
ments—except through  wider  and  wider  ex- 
tension of  wca-kers"  organlzatiens.  This  Is 
the  challenge  facing  you. 

Despite  exaggerated  notions  of  union 
strength  created  by  newspaper  headlines, 
magazine  articles,  anc  radio  commentators, 
you  know  what  the  facts  are  regarding  union 
membership  in  the  United  States.  While  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  of  April  1946  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  13,800.000  workers  out  of  the  total  em- 
ployed labor  force  of  56,000,000  are  covered 
by  union  agreements,  you  know  that  the  fig- 
ure of  13.8CO.000  Includes  an  undetermined 
number  of  workers  who  are  not  union  mem- 
bers at  all.  As  you  are  well  aware,  "exclusive 
bargaining  rights"  requires  an  employer  who 
is  operating  under  less  than  a  union-she^ 
agreement  to  grant  Identical  wages  and  hours 
to  union  and  nonunion  employees  alike.  Ac- 
cordingly the  figure  of  13.800,000  Is  higher 
than  the  figure  of  actual  tinlon  membership 
In  the  United  States. 

There  is.  too.  as  you  are  fully  aware,  an 
Important  difference  between  bona  fide  union 
members  and  "paper"  union  members.  Tak- 
ing these  and  other  facts  Into  account,  and 
adding  together  all  the  A.  F.  of  L..  CIO.  and 
brotherhood  lists.  I  very  much  doubt  wheth- 
er, in  view  of  the  56.000.000  now  employed.  It 
can  be  said  that  much  more  than  between 
one-fifth  and  one-fourth  of  the  workers  in 
the  United  States  are  actual  union  members. 

I  have  cited  these  figures  for  but  one  pur- 
pose. It  Is  to  show  that  there  Is  still  a  dis- 
tance to  travel.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
convention  will  give  you  renewed  strength 
and  wisdom  to  increase  your  membership. 
And  I  pray  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
you  will  be  represented  in  national  economic 
councils.  In  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
government,  you  will  participate  In  full 
equality  with  management,  to  work  out  with 
management  and  government,  a  free  ^nd 
democratic  economy. 

Through  the  enactment  of  the  full-employ- 
ment law,  weak  though  It  Is,  our  country  has 
t.aken  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  national 
planning.  Workers  as  well  as  employers 
should  lay  aside  whatever  prejudices  they 
may  have  toward  national  planning,  and 
welcome  it  for  what  It  can  be  developed  into — 
the  substitution  of  order  and  Intelligence  for 
chance  and  guess. 

Order  Indeed  we  want,  order  that  will 
achieve  full  production,  order  that  will  be 
democratically  upheld,  order  that  will  safe- 
guard our  rights  as  freemen,  to  work  and 
live  under  Ood  as  freemen.  In  this  great 
enterprise  organized  labor,  sitting  as  an  equal 
with  organized  management,  and  with  the 
Government  as  chairman,  has  an  essential 
role  to  play. 

This  may  be  a  vision  of  the  future,  but 
God  grant  that  its  accomplishment  be  not 
long  delayed.  May  He  guide  you  here  in  this 
convention  to  do  your  part  to  help  make  It 
an  early  reality. 


The  Price  Trend  and  Reasons  for  It 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF   MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR^ENTATIVH 

Thursday.  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
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Cumberland  News,  Cumberland,  Md..  July 
31.  1946: 

THX  PSICE   TREND  AND  REASONS  FOR  Tt 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  first  action 
taken  by  the  revived  OPA  was  to  raise  the 
price  ceiling  on  coal,  shoes,  building  mate- 
rials, and  a  stream  of  other  items,  Includlrg 
men's  clothing  and  other  male  wearables, 
announced  yesterday.  And  the  signficant 
feature  of  these  Increases  in  basic  cost-of- 
living  commodities  is  that  they  cannot  be 
attributed  to  what  Walter  Reuther,  president 
of  the  CIO  United  Auto  Workers,  calls  the 
legalized  inflation  of  the  new  price-con- 
trol law  or  to  the  lapse  of  controls  dtiring 
the  first  3  weeks  of  July.  These  were  in- 
creases that  were  in  the  mill  at  the  time 
OPA  was  suspended,  increases  made  neces- 
sary by  basic  causes  that  existed  prior  to 
July  1. 

That  proves  the  point,  stressed  repeatedly, 
that  prices  would  have  to  go  up  whether  OPA 
was  or  was  not  restored.  Bsfore  OPA  was 
permitted  to  lapse,  prices  were  edging  up 
slowly  but  surely.  That  trend  would  have 
continued  until  the  wage  line,  broken  by 
Reuther  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  price 
line,  which  reflects  the  wage  costs  of  produc- 
tion, were  again  in  balance  and  until  the 
Inflationary  fiscal  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment— deficit  spending,  an  unbalanced 
budget,  and  Increases  In  the  supply  of  cur- 
rency and  credit  In  circulation — were 
checked. 

It  will  be  the  strategy  of  the  administra- 
tion now  to  blame  Congress  for  any  price 
Increases  in  the  future,  because  OPA  wns  not 
extended  without  change.  But  price  in- 
creeses  had  to  come,  and  the  respionsibillty 
rests  squarely  on  Mr.  Truman's  wrong  guess 
that  this  year  would  produce  a  period  of  un- 
employment and  deflation,  as  was  pointed  out 
In  this  column  yesterday. 

The  President's  mUgivings  stem  from  the 
belief  that  the  new  law  does  not  give  OPA 
enough  power  to  hold  down  prices.  Con- 
gress, meanwhile,  is  apprehensive  that,  de- 
spite all  Its  hedges,  OPA  may  still  hzve  so 
much  power  that  thick-headed  Administra- 
tors will  issue  rules  that  slow  down  produc- 
tion, and  thereby  defeat  the  only  hope  of 
building  supply  to  equal  demand. 

And  Mr.  Truman's  threat  to  call  Congress 
back  into  extra  session,  if  this  OPA  law  does 
not  stop  inflation,  can  be  taken  as  Just  so 
much  political  talk.  The  President  well 
knows  that  should  he  attempt  to  place  Con- 
gress on  the  spot  in  the  hope  of  covering 
up  his  shortcomings,  and  give  Congress  an- 
other crack  at  the  OPA,  the  tables  might  be 
turned.  The  President  increased  the  irrita- 
tion of  many  Congressmen  and  Senators 
when  he  added  to  that  the  threat  to  have 
enacted  such  fiscal  and  monetary  legislation 
as  needed  "to  save  us  from  the  threat  of  eco- 
nomic disaster." 

The  majority  of  Congress  will  not  consider 
for  any  foreseeable  period  the  higher  taxation 
which  the  President  implied,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Truman  is  well  aware  of  the  fact. 

Our  Government  is  spending  about  $40,- 
000,000,000  this  fiscal  year— roughly,  five  times 
the  Budget  before  the  war.  It  is  our  conten- 
tion that  a  dollar  not  spent  is  Just  as  effec- 
tive, in  curbing  Inflation,  as  a  dollar  taken  by 
taxes.  So  before  any  dollars  are  added  to  our 
tax  bill  it  will  be  in  order  to  inquire,  first,  if 
an  equal  number  of  dollars  cannot  be  saved 
in  our  spending.  It  probably  is  because  of 
this  thought  that  resentment  has  been  In- 
tenslfled  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Truman,  while 
demanding  economy.  Budget-balancing,  and 
other  anti-inflationary  assistance  from  Con- 
gress, has  not  checked  inflationary  fiscal  poli- 
cies. He  sponsors  and  adds  constantly  to 
a  legislative  program  that  is  certain  to  in- 
crease the  normal  deficit  unless  the  Govern- 
ment takes  over  all  private  capital  and  prop- 
erty end  puts  all  citizens  on  a  common  in- 
come level,  and  even  in  such  circumstances. 


which  no  Congress  In  sight  Is  likely  to  help 
bring  about,  all  citizens  would  be  obliged  to 
work,  and  the  New  Deal  concepts  of  social 
security,  which  President  Truman  Is  now 
seeking  to  expand,  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

So  Congress,  which  already  was  restive  un- 
der the  growing  criticism  of  the  White  House, 
and  already  felt  that  much  of  it  is  inconsist- 
ent and  unfair,  is  moving  toward  adjourn- 
ment in  a  mood  of  growing  hostility  toward 
the  President.  That  was  certain  to  be  the 
result  of  Mr.  Truman's  attempt  to  make  it 
appear  that  Congress  was  to  blame  if  high 
prices  and  Inflation  resulted  from  the  OPA 
bill  he  accepted  as  better  than  the  one  he 
vetoed. 


Henry  Darid  Harlan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  1  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  when 
Henry  David  Harlan  died  in  Maryland  he 
left  behind  him  a  record  of  useful  and 
conscientious  service  which  has  probably 
never  been  surpassed  In  Maryland.  The 
supreme  bench  of  Baltimore  city  held  a 
memorial  exercise,  and  I  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  having  it  in  charge.  At 
the  request  of  some  cf  the  friends  of 
Judge  Harlan  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  which  I  delivered  on 
that  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS  DEUVERED  BT  GEORGE  L.  RADCUTFE. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMrTTEE  APPOINTED  BT  BV- 
PREME  BENCH  OF  BALTIMORE  CTTT  TO  PRESENT 
A   MEMORUL 

Mr.  Radclitfe.  May  It  please  the  court. 

Henry  David  Harlan,  in  whose  memory  we 
are  meeting  today,  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious, one  of  the  most  useful,  and  one 
of  the  best  beloved  men  who  have  ever  lived 
In  Maryland.  His  death  on  September  6, 
1943,  at  the  age  of  84.  brought  to  an  end  a 
long,  useful,  and  distinguished  career. 

When  plans  were  under  consideration  for 
this  memorial  meeting,  it  quickly  became 
obvious  that  the  activities  of  Henry  David 
Harlan  had  covered  so  many  fields  that  ft 
would  not  be  feasible  to  stress  in  one  meet- 
ing all  of  the  many  lines  of  endeavors  In 
which  he  rendered  Invaluable  service.  Out  of 
his  many  activities  the  committee  has  se- 
lected several  which  seemed  to  be  outstand- 
ing. Each  one  of  my  associates  on  this  com- 
mittee will  present  a  memorial  record  of  one 
of  them.  I  will,  to  this  minute,  make  brief 
reference  to  some  of  his  special  activities 
with  a*  short  statement  designed  to  illustrate 
the  rare  and  happy  combination  of  char- 
acteristics which  made  Judge  Harlan  one  of 
the  most  versatile  and  efaclent  men  in  the 
history  of  Maryland. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  ChurchvUle, 
Harford  County,  Md.,  October  23,  1858.  the 
son  of  Margaret  Rebecca  and  Dr.  David  Har- 
lan, a  surgeon  In  the  United  States  Navy.  On 
D3cember  19,  1E89,  he  married  Miss  Helen 
Allemus.  who  with  their  four  chUdren,  are 
with  us  today. 

He  graduated  In  1878  with  highest  honors 
from  St.  Johns  College,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  art* 


In  1884.  and  doctor  of  laws  In  1894.  He  was 
given  an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws  in  June 
1935.  by  St.  Laurence  University.  His  record 
for  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, where  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws  m  1881.  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
that  institution.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1881,  sharing  law  ofllces  with  the  late 
James  P.  Gorter.  later  chief  Judge  of  the 
supreme  bench  of  Baltimore,  /ind  Henry 
Arthur  Stump,  who  also  became  a  member 
of  the  supreme  bench. 

Upon  appointment  by  the  late  Gov.  Blihu 
Jackson,  he  became  chief  Judge  of  the  su- 
preme bench  of  Baltimore  City  on  October 
22,  1888.  at  the  earliest  age  possible:  that  is, 
1  day  before  his  thirtieth  birthday.  No  one 
else  has  ever  reached  the  supreme  bench  of 
Baltimore  City  at  such  an  early  age.  He 
presided  as  chief  Judge  tintll  December  31. 
1913,  when  he  became  a  director  and  gen- 
eral counsel,  and  later  a  vice  president  of 
the  Fidelity  Trust  Co.  of  Baltimore. 

From  the  beginning  of  Judge  Harlan's 
career  on  the  bench  he  acted  fully  on  the 
assumption  that  his  primary  duty  was  that 
of  Judge,  and  he  permitted  nothing  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  his  Judicial  duties 
in  a  painstaking,  industrious,  Impartial,  and 
htghly  successful  manner.  His  record  as 
Judge  was  in  strict  adherence  to  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  bench.  He  looked  the  Ideal 
Judge.    He  exemplified  him. 

He  found  countless  opportunities,  however, 
to  show  his  keen  Interest  in  city.  State,  and 
national  affairs.  Throughout  the  years  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  much  along  non- 
Judicial  lines  for  the  great  and  lasting  benefit 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.  His  course  along  every  line  of 
action  was  marked  always  by  unerring  rente 
of  fitness  and  cf  perfect  propriety — always 
a  Judge  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — 
always  a  helpful,  constructive,  and  usefxil 
citizen. 

So  versatile  was  Judge  Harlan  In  his  In- 
terests and  so  varied  in  his  activities  that  it 
is  dlflJcult  to  realize  the  full  range  of  his 
pursuits.  I  have  referred  to  some  of  them. 
I  will  mention  several  more.  His  work  as  a 
member  of  the  courthouse  commission  which 
supervised  the  construction  of  the  building 
where  these  memorial  exercises  are  being  held 
was  a  very  valuable  factor  In  its  succersful 
erection.  Much  of  the  credit  is  due  Judge 
Harlan  that  this  courthouse  was  constructed 
on  commodious  and  beautiful  lines,  and  yet 
at  a  cost  less  than  the  amount  contemplated 
and  authorized. 

Only  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  pre- 
pared, with  his  ueual  care  and  accuracy,  a 
series  of  biographical  sketches  of  distin- 
guished lawyers  who  are  referred  to  in  the 
panels  of  this  courthouse.  These  cketchcs 
served  as  a  basis  of  an  address  delivered  at 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  later 
were  printed  in  the  magazine  of  that  society. 

For  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Public 
Improvement  Commission  of  Baltimore  City 
and  also  of  the  charter  commission  of  that 
city.  With  painstaking,  meticulous  care,  ard 
foresight  he  studied  the  ever-changing  needs 
of  Baltimore  City.  His  contributions  to  the 
success  of  those  commissions  are  invaluable. 

He  was  appointed  a  tnistee  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  in  1895  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  that  beard  from  1903  to  1941.  He 
was  trustee  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
from  1£01  until  his  d3ath.  During  those 
many  years  the  inestimable  value  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  molding  of  policies,  and  In 
the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  and.  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  also 
Insured  soundness  and  wlae  continuity  at 
policy. 

He  was  doubtless  the  moat  prominent  lay- 
man in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Maryland  and  was  a  member  of  ita  standing 
committee  from  1912  to  his  deatli.     For  • 
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long  time  be  was  director  In  the  Northweit- 
em  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co.  Only  reasons 
completely  beyond  bis  control  ever  prevented 
him  from  attending  In  Milwaukee  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  Insur- 
ance company.  He  gave  a  forcible  and  Im- 
pressive Illustration  of  how  a  director  should 
perform  the  Important  duties  of  such  an 
office. 

His  record  as  a  teacher  and  officer  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  Law  School  was  a  very 
long  and  successful  one.  For  Instance,  from 
1883  to  19C0  he  was  professor  of  domestic 
relations.  He  was  professor  of  constitutional 
law  from  1900  to  1913.  Prom  1883  to  1910  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Law  School.  lU  dean  from  1910  to  1932,  and 
dean  emeritus  until  his  death. 

With  the  passing  of  years  Judge  Harlan's 
Interest  in  affairs  of  life  never  flagged.  On 
the  contrary,  it  quickened  and  widened  In 
•cope.  Let  me  refer  to  two  Incidents  char- 
acteristic of  him.  Both  of  these  occurred 
within  a  year  of  his  death.  As  president  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  I  had  asked 
Judge  Harlan  to  become  a  member  of  one  of 
the  committees  of  that  society.  He  accepted 
with  alacrity,  and  promptly  took  up  his  du- 
ties as  an  official  of  that  organization  with 
keen  Interest  and  enthusiasm. 

About  the  same  time  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity, which  comes  to  a  United  States  Senator 
once  In  several  years,  to  reconuncnd  someone 
to  tn^;>ect  the  mint  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  at  Philadelphia.  Judge  Harlan, 
upon  my  request,  was  appointed  for  such  a 
mission.  Again  he  accepted  readily.  He 
•pent  several  days  In  Philadelphia  busily  en- 
gaged In  Inspection.  I  am  confident  that  no 
one  els«  who  Inspected  that  mint  took  a 
keener  Interest  In  his  task,  was  more  diligent 
In  his  efforts,  or  learned  as  much  in  so  short 
a  time.  Again  and  again,  after  his  retiu-n, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  accounts 
of  what  he  had  seen  at  the  Phikdeiphia 
Mint.  His  observations  on  that  subject  em- 
bodied many  constructive  suggestions. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  two  incidents 
to  which  I  have  Just  referred  occurred  after 
Judge  Harlan  had  lived  a  long  life  of  ccn- 
•tant  activity  during  which  he  had  devoted 
blmself  most  conscientiously  and  vigorously 
to  the  performance  of  duties,  exacting  in 
nature  and  of  far-reaching  importance.  Yet 
he  still  had  the  desire  and  the  energy  at 
the  age  of  83  to  take  up  important  new 
duties,  and  to  handle  them  with  his  accus- 
tomed resourcefulness,  energy,  and  ability. 

And  so  It  was  that  t)-?  p*t«ir»g  of  the 
years  brought  to  Judge  Harlan  no  lessenlrig 
itt  his  Best  for  life,  or  In  his  eagerness  to  find 
out  new  ways  of  being  useful,  of  undergoing 
new  experiences,  of  learning  new  things,  and 
of  acquiring  new  quahflcations  that  he 
might  add  to  his  unusually  large  repertoire 
of  useful  roles. 

Throughout  a  busy  life  his  position  brought 
blm  constantly  before  the  public.  His  life 
and  career  subjected  him  to  what  Woodrow 
WiJ«on  once  referred  to  as  "pltlleaa  publicity." 
T«t  this  publicity  ne\-er  disclosed  a  single  in- 
•tance  where  he  hhd  failed  to  avail  himself 
of  an  opportunity  to  render  useful  services 
or  to  display  the  highest  type  of  citiaenship. 
It  is  characteristic  cf  his  versatility  that 
the  fraahneee  and  buoyancy  cf  his  ever-con- 
tinuing enthusiasm  should  have  prompted 
him  to  take  and  retain  an  active  Interest  In 
athletic  sports.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  his  eightieth  birthday  found  him  still 
ready  for  a  swim  or  a  game  of  golf. 

Long  before  I  was  a  student  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  him.  For  over  50  years 
It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  in 
close  contact  with  him.  and  memories  of  our 
warm  friendship  throt:ghout  all  of  these 
years.  I  will  always  treasure  very  dearly. 

In  any  day  and  in  any  generation  the 
career  of  Judge  Harlan  would  have  been  In- 
spirational.    Conditions  of  today  make  the 


example  which  he  ^et  so  admirably  of  special 
constructive  value  to  us.  Let  me,  again,  il- 
lustrate. 

The  urgent  need  for  postwar  planning  Is 
naturally  alwajrs  with  us.  So  far  we  know 
little  concretely  of  what  we  are  going  to 
do  and  less  as  to  how  that  little  is  to  be 
done.  Of  this  however,  we  can  be  sure — we 
will  never  do  our  Job  right  if  we  disregard 
the  teachings  of  experience.  We  will  have 
some  entirely  new  problems,  and  some  new 
aspects  of  old  problems,  but  the  most  of  the 
questions  which  will  come  up  for  determin- 
ation will.  In  their  final  essence,  be  as  old 
as  the  proverbial  hills.  The  teachings  of  his- 
tory will  be  indispensable  as  we  attempt  to 
work  out  postwar  arrangements. 

Judge  Harlan  never  sacrifled  Justice  for 
expediency.  He  met  new  conditions  with 
an  open  receptive  mind,  but  he  never  tem- 
porized with  basic  convictions,  nor  wavered 
when  It  was  necessary  to  stand  firm.  The 
handling  of  our  postwar  problems  will  bring 
Incessant  and  ever-mounting  pressure  upon 
us  to  cut  loose  recklessly  from  old  moorings 
and  to  cruise  In  untried  waters.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients  and  sound  lessons 
which  experience  teaches,  may  often  unfor- 
tunately be  derided  and  discarded.  Judge 
Harlan's  completeness  of  poise  was  unfailing, 
his  keen  sense  of  true  proportions  and  of 
well-balanced  relative  values  was  faultless. 
Such  qualities  will  be  indispensable  to  us 
whenever  we  try  to  readjust  ourselves  to 
postwar  conditions.  His  teachings,  his  ex- 
ample, we  should  keep  in  mind  as  trusty 
guides  to  us  as  we  attempt  to  thread  through 
difficult  paths  during  the  trying  days  Just 
ahead  of  us. 

The  Psalmist  says,  "Mark  the  perfect  man, 
and  behold  the  upright;  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace  "  Of  no  other  man  who  has 
lived  for  generations  in  Maryland,  can  it  be 
said  that  this  language  conveyed  a  more  ap- 
propriate description.  We  reiallze  that  per- 
fection Is  always  to  be  sought,  but  Is  never 
to  be  fully  attained.  The  invariable  lack  of 
enough  of  suitable  opportunities  and  of  the 
never  yet  obviated  existence  cf  inadequacies 
in  human  nature  will  always  probably  be  ob- 
stacles In  the  way  of  the  attainment  to  the 
full  of  perfection.  The  Psalmist  in  his  sagac- 
ity realized  that  fact.  He  knew,  however, 
that  a  few  men  and  women  attain  such  an 
extraordinarily  high  degree  of  development, 
that  it  la  appropriate  to  ascrit>e  to  them 
the  term  perfection.  Whatever  may  be  the 
technical  or  metaphysical  cbstac'es  to  reach- 
ing perfection,  certainly  we  are  all  fully  in 
accord  with  the  statement  that  of  no  man 
who  has  lived  in  Maryland  for  many  years 
can  It  be  said  the  term  perfect  is  more  suit- 
able or  appropriate  than  it  is  of  Henry  David 
Harlan. 

The  Psalmist  concludes.  "The  end  of 
that  man  is  peace."  To  our  sorrow  we 
must  realize  that  language  of  termination  is 
necessary  In  describing  the  earthly  career  of 
Henry  David  Harlan.  He  died,  xmiversally 
respected,  and  beloved  by  everyone  with 
whom  he  came  In  contact.  Moit  assuredly 
It  Is  true  that  none  knew  thee  but  to  love 
thee,  none  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Although  Judge  Harlan  will  no  longer  be 
with  us  In  personal  contact  and  association, 
who  will  say  that  the  end  of  his  activities  has 
been  reached?  His  work  for  the  bench,  for 
the  bar,  the  church,  universities,  and  hos- 
pitals, for  private  business  interests,  and  In 
many  other  lines  of  endeavor  has  created  an 
endtiring  foundation  upon  which  will  rest 
much  of  the  worth-while  activities  of  coming 
generation  In  this  community.  His  exam- 
ple will  always  be  before  our  eyes  as  a  gleam- 
ing goal.  He  lived  fully  and  he  lived  wisely. 
Much  of  what  he  has  done  will  be  a  contin- 
uing factor  In  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Bal- 
timore and  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  In 
no  small  sense  is  It  true  that  the  stuir  of 
his  thoughts  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  stuff  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore. 


Someone  once  said  that  a  certain  tjpt  of 
old  age  might  be  typified  by  "an  cAA  man  sit- 
ting in  his  chimney  corner  and  droning  with 
his  cane  to  the  dreary  decadence  of  a  fading 
memory."  Certainly  no  one  observing  even 
the  slightest  degree  of  accuracy  could  at- 
tribute such  a  type  of  old  age  to  Henry  David 
Harlan.  The  older  he  lived  the  sounder  was 
his  Judgment,  the  more  eager  was  his  out- 
look upon  life  and  the  more  insistent  was  his 
desire  and  attempt  to  play  an  active  and 
vigorous  role. 

Impressive  dignity  and  genial  Informality 
of  manner  found  In  him  rare  and  happy 
combination.  His  friendly  and  warm- 
hearted nature,  bis  faultless  good  taste  and 
unfailing  sense  of  propriety,  his  remarkable 
sense  of  balance,  his  keen  enthusiastic  and 
constructive  Interest  In  life,  his  abounding 
energy  and  his  many-sided  abilities  were 
among  the  qualities  that  fitted  Henry  David 
Harlan  to  lead  one  of  the  most  useful  lives 
which  Maryland  has  ever  known.  It  was 
said  of  Abou  ben  Adhem  that  his  crowning 
glory  was  the  fact  that  he  loved  his  fellow 
men.  Most  assuredly  that  can  be  said  also 
of  Henry  David  Harlan.  It  can  be  added 
truthfully  that  In  loving  them,  he  also  served 
them  well.  During  all  the  days  of  his  life 
he  sought  zealously  to  do  his  duty  at  all 
times,  and  he  never  failed  to  succeed  In  that 
quest.  Most  assuredly  It  can  be  said  of  him 
that  his  heart  was  always  eager,  his  hand 
ready  for  the  work. 

I  move  that  this  minute  be  accepted  by  this 
court  and  spread  upon  Its  records. 

The  minute  was  adopted. 


Unbalanced  Bad^et — United  States  May 
Go  Farther  Into  Red  in  Fiscal  1947 
Than  Any  Peace  Year — Appropriations 
(Without  GI  Leave  Pay)  Top  Expected 
Receipts  by  $5,200,000,000— KiUs 
President's  Prediction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  Missorai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1946   - 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  rush  to  appropriate  large  sums 
of  money  for  various  purposes,  in  these 
clasing  days  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  anyone  interested 
In  the  subject  of  a  balanced  budget, 
the  following  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  31.  1946: 

Unbalanced  Buncrr— United  States  Mat  Go 
Fasthxr  Into  R'H)  !N  Fiscal  1947  Than  An* 
Peace  Yeae — AppaopaiATioNS  (WrrHotn  Gl 
Lea\-e  Pat)  Top  Expected  Receipts  et 
$5  200 ,000 .COO — Kn.L8    President's    Pkee:c- 

TION 

.    (By  Vermont  Royster) 

W.'SHiNGTrN.— That  old  dream  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  the  Federal  Treasury  Is  fad- 
ing again  with  the  Seventy-ninth  Congrecs. 

Six  months  ago,  top  administration  cfl&cials 
were  hopeJully  predicting  that  they  would 
get  expenditures  in  line  with  receipts  by  the 
end  of  the  1947  fiscal  year  ending  next  June 
30.  "We  are  on  our  way,"  said  President 
Triunan,  "toward  a  balanced  budget." 

Today  the  administration  admits  that 
Uncle  £am's  Cnances  are  still  far  out  of  kilter. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  this 
year's  deficit  may  be  bigger  than  m  tlie 
treest   of    the   free-spending   years   of    the 
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Roosevelt  administration  bafore  the  war. 
Unless  the  Government  suddenly  gets  econ- 
omy minded — even  penurious — the  Treasury 
will  wind  up  the  year  five  to  ten  billion  dol- 
lars In  the  red. 

TTJIASUBT  TO  BOOST  REVENTTE  ESTIMATES 

The  Treasury  Cepartmcnt  will  soon  boost 
Its  revenue  estimates  for  this  year  In  an 
effort  to  make  the  picture  look  a  little  less 
gloomy.  But  only  an  unprecedented,  and  un- 
expected. Jump  In  the  tax-take  can  salvage 
the  administration's  balanced-budget  hopes. 

Not  even  the  Btatlstical-minded  Budget 
Bureau  knows  exactly  how  large  this  year's 
deficit  will  be.  But  the  Sevanty-nlnth  Con- 
gress, r;ith  a  little  prodding  from  the  admin- 
istration, has  already  racked  up  appropria- 
tions which  far  exceed  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic revenue  estimates  so  far.  And  the 
next  Congress,  with  Its  Inevitable  last-min- 
ute lound  of  deficiency  appropriations,  hasn't 
even  got  Its  foot  In  the  door. 

However,  here  Is  the  best  picture  available 
of  the  Government's  balance  sheet  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  beginning: 

Receipts,  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  tax 
structure,  are  expected  to  total  approxi- 
mately $31,500,000,000.  The  Treasury  hopes 
for  more  but  that  Is  Its  latest  official  esti- 
mate. 

Expenditures  already  appropriated  by  the 
current  Congress,  including  the  British  loan, 
aggregate  $36,700,030,000.  That  doesn't  count 
the  first  supplementary  appropriation  bill 
carrying  pay  for  GI  terminal  leave.  This 
bill,  new  pending  and  sure  to  pass,  carries 
$2,500,000,000  to  cover  rough  estimates  cf 
what  the  leave  pay  will  cost,  but  not  even 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  can  yet  com- 
pute the  final  cost. 

Without  further  ado  that  would  put  Uncle 
Sam  $7,700,000,000  in  the  hole  for  this  year. 
The  highest  previous  peacetime  deficit.  In 
1936,  was  $4.£00.000.000. 

DISCOtntACINC    rOR    BtmCET    DIRECTOR    WEBB 

All  In  all  It's  not  an  encouraging  picture 
for  the  new  Budget  Director,  James  E.  Webb. 
Mr.  Webb,  a  fgrmer  assistant  to  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  O.  Max  Gardner,  is  a 
professed  conservative  on  Government  fiscal 
policy  and  is  a  strong  advocate  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

Whittling  down  the  present  budget  will  be 
a  monumental  task  for  Mr.  Webb.  It's  the 
biggest  in  the  peacetime  history  of  the 
United  States.  It's  more  than  three  times 
the  biggest  prewar  budget  and  more  than 
one-third  as  big  as  the  largest  In  wartime. 

Moreover,  the  fixed  appropriations  m'ide 
thus  far  are  only  the  beginning.  The  budk;et 
does  not,  of  course,  anticipate  th?  deficiency 
appropriations  which  Congress  is  normally 
called  upon  to  make  near  the  end  cf  each 
fiscal  year  and  which  will  be  made  by  the 
next  Congress. 

The  deficiency  appropriations  made  for  the 
fiscal  yecr  Just  closed  by  way  of  example, 
totaled  Just  under  $5.OOO,COO.OC0. 

This  budget  situation  is  1n  marked  con- 
trast to  that  projected  by  the  President  in 
recent  months.  In  his  original  budget  mes- 
sage for  the  1947  fiscal  year  the  President 
foresaw  a  deficit  cf  $4,300,000,000.  This  was 
based  on  an  over-all  budget  cf  ?35.80O,OOO,C00 
and  net  revenues  cf  $31,500,000,000. 

Then  in  April  Mr.  Truman  revised  his  esti- 
mates to  give  a  more  optimistic  picture  not 
only  for  1946  biit  also  for  the  current,  or  1947, 
fiscal  year.  This  he  predicated  on  the  hope 
that  tax  receipts  would  be  higher  than  esti- 
mated and  that  expenditures  could  be  kept 
down. 

"It  is  the  aim  of  our  fiscal  policy,"  the 
President  said  In  April,  "to  balance  the 
Budget  for  1947  and  to  retire  national  debt  In 
boom  times  such  as  these." 

HEAVIER    DRAINS    DEVELOP 

The  darker  Budget  picture  today  Is  largely 
the  result  of  the  British  loan,  the  heavier 
demands  for  the  Military  Establishments  and 


for  veterans  benefits  of  one  sort  or  another. 
and  the  blanket  pay  raises  for  all  Govern- 
ment employees. 

The  British  loan,  which  amounts  to  $3.- 
750,000,000,  is  a  carry-over  from  the  1946  flacal 
year.  It  was  not  approved  by  Congress  prior 
to  June  30  and  so  it  decreased  the  deficit  for 
that  year  but  must  now  be  added  to  the 
Budget  for  1947. 

The  terminal  pay  bill,  which  provides  pay 
for  unused  leave  for  enlisted  personnel  in 
the  armed  forces  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
of  officsrs,  was  not  Included  at  all  In  the  orig- 
inal Budget.  Army-Navy  cfflcials  have  esti- 
mated that  It  will  cost  $3,000,000,000.  Since 
their  estimates  are  admittedly  rough,  how- 
ever, the  present  Congress  will  appropriate 
only  $5,000,000,000  and  leave  any  deficiency 
balance  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

War  veterans  as  a  group  are  taking  ap- 
proximately $7,700,000,000  in  various  benefits 
this  fiscal  year.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's final  appropriation  was  about  $3,200,- 
000,000  In  excess  of  advance  estimates. 

ARMT    AND    NAVT    EEMANOS 

Army  and  Navy  demands  Jointly  for  the 
1947  fiscal  year  were  about  $11,000,000,000. 
This  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  wartime 
allotments,  but  it  Is  considerably  In  excess 
of  the  prewar  military  budget.  The  Army 
picked  up  an  extra  $55,000,000  and  the  Navy 
an  e:;tra  $354,000,000  over  the  already  high 
budget  estimates. 

These  gains  were  offset  only  In  part  by  the 
occasional  paring  which  Congress  did  to  the 
administration's  budget.  The  biggest  bite 
which  Congress  took  cut  of  a  budget  estimate 
was  the  $103,000,000  which  It  sliced  off  the 
Interior  Department. 

Appropriations  for  the  regular  depart- 
mental agencies,  excluding  the  military  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration — total  approxi- 
mately $700,000,000  more  than  In  the  last 
prewar  year.  1940.  The  largest  part  of  this 
Increase  is  due  to  pay  raises  which  have 
boosted  Government  salaries  In  the  $2,000- 
to-$3,000  brackets  by  about  25  percent  over 
the  prewar  pay. 

Here  in  brief  tabular  form  is  a  summary  of 
where  aU  this  money  is  going: 

(/rt  millions) 

Interest  on  public  debt 1 $5,000 

Tax  and  custom  refunds 1, 580 

Army  and  Navy 11,000 

Veterans  (including  housing) 7,718 

British   loan ,..     8.750 

Departments  and  agencies 7,718 

Total  appropriated  to  date S6,  766 

Supplemental  appropriations  pending 

(terminal  leave) 2.500 

Grand  total _„  C9. 266 

An  idea  of  how  this  compares  with  the  pre- 
war budgets  can  be  gleaned  from  the  follow- 
ing table  (in  millions) : 


Year 

Expendi- 
ture 

Receipts 

Deficit 

1933 

R33S 

7,6M 
9,127 

$2.0B0 

9.800 
6.387 

IZ2t5 

1935 _. 

ISMO 

3,783 
3,740 

The  expenditures  cf  C9.000.G(X),C03  In  1940 
were  the  highest  for  any  peacetime  year  It 
Is  evident  from  the  break -down  of  the  first 
postwar  budget  that  even  by  the  most  drastic 
budget  cutting  the  Natlcn's  future  outlays 
will  not  get  down  to  the  old  level.  Interest 
on  the  public  debt  alone  is  more  than  the 
entire  expenditure  in  1933  and  more  than 
half  the  entire  budget  in  1840. 

The  administration's  difficulties  in  reduc- 
ing the  present  stupendous  budget  were 
noted  recently  by  OWMR  Director  Steelman. 
The  only  place  an  appreciable  reduction  can 
be  made,  he  concludatf,  was  in  the  allotment 


for  the  military,  with  some  saTlngs  possible 
in  appropriations  for  public  works. 

"If  a  major  cut  in  the  inflationary  Impact 
of  Federal  expenditures  Is  to  be  sought,"  Mr. 
Steelman  said,  "expenditure  plana  of  the 
Army  and  Navy — 45  percent  of  all  proposed 
expenditures  other  than  interest  and  re- 
funds— must  be  reexamined  in  the  light  of 
the  present  need  lor  antllnflatlonary  action." 

No  possible  economy  in  the  civilian  execu- 
tive agencies  vrould  achieve  major  savings, 
he  said,  while  the  opportunity  for  economy 
in  the  remaining  classes  of  expenditures  is 
far  less. 

Treasury  officials  are  hopeful  that  Improved 
tax  receipts  wiU  take  up  some  of  this  deficit. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  confronted  with 
Increasing  pressure  for  some  tax  relief  next 
year  and  tlie  danger  that  even  with  the 
present  budget  allowances  some  departments 
will  run  out  of  money  before  next  June  and 
come  back  to  tap  the  Eightieth  Congress. 


Address  by  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Sheil, 
Auxiiiary  Bishop  of  Chicago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Most  Reverend  Bernard 
J.  Shell,  D.  D..  auxiliary  bishop  of  Chi- 
cago, before  the  International  Alliance 
of  Allied  Stage  Employees  and  Motion 
Picture  Operators — A.  F.  of  L. — conven- 
tion, at  Chicago,  111.,  on  July  22,  1946. 

Thsre  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

When  we  think  of  the  recent  wave  of  great 
strikzs.  so  lately  settled,  and  when  we  think 
cf  the  strikes  now  In  progress,  we  cannot 
be  too  happy  ever  the  advance  we  have  made 
In  the  United  States  toward  a  better  society. 
Whatever  may  be  the  other  reasons  for  the 
strikes,  certainly  the  reason  underljrlng  all 
others  is  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the 
worker  with  his  share  of  the  good  things 
America  so  abundantly  provides.  In  the 
past  12  years  we  have  been  blessed  by  social 
legislation  that  was  sorely  needed  and  that 
was  enacted  at  a  providential  time.  But, 
we  see  now,  very  clearly,  that  even  this  Is 
Incufficient.  For  the  social  frontiers  of  our 
coclety  are  as  vast  and  uncharted  in  their 
way,  as  were  the  geographic  frontiers  of  our 
Nation  In  the  eighteenth  centiUTT.  In  other 
words,  although  we  have  admirable  social 
legislation,  it  stUl  scratches  only  the  surfs'^. 
What  we  need  Is  fundamental  social  and  eco- 
nomic raconstructicn.  And  I  mean  funda- 
mental In  the  sense  meant  by  the  popes,  from 
Leo  XIII  to  Pius  XII. 

I  realize  full  well  that  this  is  asking  for 
a  transformation  not  only  in  economics  but 
especially  in  morals.  I  rzaWzs  also  that  this 
l3  a  process  which  requires  many  years.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  remain 
idle,  v/aiting  for  the  time  when  we  shall 
suddenly  find  our  minds  freed  from  dusty 
and  dangerous  preconceptions.  There  are  im- 
mediate issues  to  be  dealt  with,  quickly  snd 
lntelllg^ntly. 

Such  an  issue  Is  the  OPA.  now  going 
through  another  straining  p'xicess  in  Con- 
gress.    No  one  with  any  feeling  for  p2ople. 
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no  one  with  t^e  barest  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics. wUl   deny  that  OPA  was   a  provi- 
dential instnunent  for  the  ordinary  people 
at  our  Nation.     Yet.  Confess  waited  until 
June  38.  3  days  before  the  deadline,  to  pass 
a  bill  which  extended  the  life  of  OPA  for 
(MM  more   year.     The  popular  revulsion  at 
ji^Hfrfrtn^i  indifference  to  the  will  of  the 
paofile  was  aptly  summed  up  by  President 
Tmman  when  he  called  It  "a  choice  between 
Inflation  with  a  statute  and  Inflation  with- 
out one."    The  principal  objection,  of  course, 
was  to  the  Taft  amendment,  which  "puts 
Into   (manufacturing)    pr.ces  the  profit  per 
unit  of  sales  which  the  industry  received  for 
that  particular  product  in  the  year  1941."     It 
is  important  to  note,  as  the  Commonwealth 
says,  that  the  Taft  amendment  did  not  choose 
any  old  year;   but  only   1911.  "a  wonderful 
year  for  profits,  more  wonderful  than  any 
year  since,  and  50  percent  more  wonderful 
than  the  very,  very  wonderful  year  of  1939." 
Generally,  there  has  been  an  Increase  of  15 
percent  in  the  coat  of  living  since  OPA  died. 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that,  without  con- 
trols, prtcfls  win  rise  fantastically.     Perhaps 
the  saddest  facet  of  the  whole  OPA  fiasco  Is 
that  a  considerable  number  of  Congressmen 
are  determined  to  make  the  next  years  very 
profitable  for  profiteers;   at  the  same  time. 
American  labor  has  no  intention  of  letting 
prices  rise  without  demanding  increases  In 
wacw.    A  new  and  more  disturbing  wave  of 
strike*  now  —ems  imavoidable:  and  the  blame 
will  rest  largely  with  Ctongress.     All  of  this 
should  teach  us.  for  one  thing,  that  politics 
•nd  economics  are  very  closely  related.    And 
we  would  be  fools  indeed  to  return  to  Con- 
grew.  men  whose  rank  irresponsibility  threat- 
ens the  Nation  with  chaos. 

M  another  means  In  the  solution  of  our 
tfMteulttes,  I  urge  the  passage  of  the  65-cent 
minimum-wage  law.  Even  thU  would  only 
give  the  workers  concerned  the  magnificent 
sum  of  $36  a  week,  or  •1.453  a  year.  It 
should  be  passed  without  delay-  Although 
the  figure  Is  still  substandard,  it  Is  never- 
theless a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  family 
living  wage.  As  such,  I  believe.  It  has  mcral 
priority  over  other  considerations.  I  wonder 
whether  the  opponents  of  the  65-cent  mini- 
mum wage  would  like  to  live  on  926  a 
week.  1  wonder  whether  the  economic  royal- 
ists and  their  lackeys  realize  that  even  with 
this  pitiful  Increase  the  beneficiaries  would 
•tin  have  to  striiggle  for  a  bare  existence. 
Since  this  legislation  has  l>een  gathering 
dust  In  the  Bouse  for  many  months,  I  think 
a  deluge  of  mail  and  telegrams  wou'd  at 
least  momentarily  arouse  the  reluctant  rep- 
resentatives from  their  indifference. 

To  quicken  the  coming  of  the  good  society, 
the  guaranteed  annual  living  wage  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  It  Is  no  dreamy  specula- 
tion of  impractical  planners.  It  Is  likely  that 
no  other  single  measure  would  do  more  to 
bring  about  the  traditional  American  dream 
of  a  social  tatier  worthy  of  man.  It  Is  a 
Tery  obvicus  means  of  aiding  men  to  achieve 
their  temporal  and  eternal  end  as  human  be- 
ings and  children  of  God.  This  alone  gives 
the  annual  wape  a  sound  moral  Justification. 
Certainly  it  would  add  to  a  stabilized  family 
life.  This  would  be  a  pure  gain  for  us.  since 
a  strong  family  life  is  the  basis  of  a  healthy 
nation. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  all  of  the  iruar- 
anteed  annual  wage  plans  now  in  operation 
In  America  were  undertaken  at  the  Initiative 
of  private  Industry.  Far-sighted  businessmen 
have  contributed  much  to  the  new  plan. 

Labor  unions  must  extend  their  activi- 
ties beyond  a  mere  definition  of  wages  and 
hours  and  the  settlement  of  isolated  griev- 
ances. Labor  unions  ought  to  participate 
in  the  management  of  industry.  This  is 
simply  a  question  of  the  workers'  rightful  re- 
quest tor  a  voice  in  tbinsrs  that  affect  them 
.^Tltally.     Union-management  cooperation  is 


the  extension  of  the  principles  of  democracy 
Into  industry;  it  is  an  instrument  through 
which  all  persons  in  Industry  participate  at 
all  levels  in  working  out  their  mutual  prob- 
lems. Our  fabulous  wartime  production  Is 
an  amazing  proof  of  the  effect  of  unity  and 
cooperation.  A  few  outstanding  American 
industries  have  made  a  start  in  this  direc- 
tion without  any  harm  to  anyone  Involved. 
1  think  Plus  XI  was  referring  to  this  when 
he  said:  "In  the  present  state  of  human  so- 
ciety •  •  •  We  deem  It  advisable  that 
the  wage  contract  should,  when  possible,  be 
modified  somewhat  by  a  contract  of  partner- 
ship, as  is  already  being  tried  In  various  ways 
to  the  no  small  gain  both  cf  the  wage  earn- 
ers and  of  the  employers.  In  this  way,  wage 
earners  are  made  sharers  of  some  sort  In  the 
ownersjilp  or  the  management  or  the 
profits."  And  again  he  Is  pertinent,  when  he 
says:  "Unless  the  various  forms  cf  human 
endeavor,  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  are 
united  In  mutual  harmony  and  mutual  sup- 
port: unless,  above  all,  brains,  capital,  and 
labor  combine  together  for  common  effort, 
man's  toll  cannot  produce  due  fruit." 

Only  those  who  are  economically  illiterate 
will  oppose  these  proposals.  They  wculd  be 
a  sure  means  of  achieving  for  millions  of 
Americans  that  standard  of  living  about 
which  so  much  is  said,  but  which  is  possessed 
by  so  few. 

While  we  are  trying  to  reach  fundamental 
reform,  morally  and  socially,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States 
has  always  played  a  large  part  In  the  sort  of 
society  we  have.  This  is  a  relationship  we 
wish  to  preserve.  But,  if  we  really  wish  to 
build  a  society  in  which  Christian  values  are 
preserved  and  In  which  man  can  live  as  a 
child  of  God.  then  let  us  examine  closely  the 
kind  of  men  we  have  in  Congress.  With  un- 
matched stupidity,  this  Congress  has  consist- 
ently sloughed  off  the  21 -point  reconversion 
program  of  President  Truman.  Often  con- 
sistency Is  a  debilitating  and  vicious  luxury 
which  we  can  111  afford.  We  ai-e  witnessing  a 
kind  of  national  refusal  of  responsibility,  a 
phenomenon  which  Is  not  unfamiliar  in  this 
country.  I  hold  no  brief  for  either  party; 
but,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
astonishment  at  the  excellent  Republican 
record  of  some  of  our  southern  Democrats. 
There  are  some  outstanding  men  In  Congress; 
men  of  statesmanlike  f]uality,  of  high  intel- 
ligence, and  with  a  deep  concern  for  their 
country.    But  their  number  is  not  legion. 

If  we  wish  really  to  effect  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  society.  We  must  examine  cur  rela- 
tions with  one  another  very  closely.  And,  if 
we  look  at  ourselves  honestly,  we  discover 
that  we  need,  basically,  love  for  one  another. 
I  do  not  mean  a  sentiment  that  comes  and 
goes  with  passing  whims,  but  the  steady 
flame  of  Christian  love  that  animates  all  good 
souls.  The  world  needs  bitterly  the  love  of 
men  for  men;  the  love  of  Chinese  for  Cau- 
casian: of  the  Negro  for  the  white;  of  the 
Pole  for  the  Russian;  of  the  Irish  for  the 
Jew;  and  the  love  of  the  American  for  all  the 
worid.  Love  is  not  for  the  weak;  it  is  for 
the  strong.  For  only  the  strong  can  quell 
the  pangs  of  envy;  only  the  strong  can  grap- 
ple with  the  tearing  tentacles  of  hate.  Only 
the  strong  man  can  accept  his  brother  on 
terms  of  honest  equality,  without  rancor, 
with  the  love  of  brother  for  brother. 

And  let  us  not  talk  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  In  loose,  vague  terms.  The  brotherhood 
of  man  is  no  mere  political  slogan;  it  is  a 
reality.  We  are  all  brothers  because  we  are 
all  hterally  God's  children.  Without  this 
basis,  brotherhood  is  a  mere  catchword. 
Brotherhood  is  a  living,  pulsating  reality;  it 
is  a  real  factor  in  oiu-  lives,  which  we  can 
neglect  only  at  great  peril.  The  present  state 
of  the  world  is  a  prime  example  of  what  hap- 
pens when  men  forget  or  deny  their  intimate 
relationship  with  one  another. 


We  are  alarmed,  legitimately  alarmed  at 
the  divisions  which  have  grown  up  among 
us  Americans.  Labor  and  management  are 
still  seriously  divided;  and  the  farmer  is 
against  them  both,  while  the  consumer  Is 
lost  in  the  shuffle.  We  see  Poles  hating  Rus- 
sians, the  Irish  hating  the  English,  the  whites 
stisplcious  of  the  Chinese,  and  all  united  in 
hating  the  Jews  and  the  Negroes,  who  re- 
turn the  hate.  We  see  Irish-Americans  gath- 
ering for  various  meetings;  we  see  the  Polish- 
Americans  and  the  German-Americans,  etc., 
gathering  for  their  various  purposes.  But  we 
see  precious  little  of  any  of  our  people  get- 
ting together  simply  as  Americans.  We  need 
unity  now  as  never  before.  But,  we  shall  not 
have  that  unity  until  we  start  to  act  as 
Americans  without  hyphens.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  most  malicious  weapon  of  division 
lies  in  the  field  of  religion.  I  say  malicious, 
because  theological  differences,  which  should 
be  argued  on  their  own  merit,  have  often 
been  deliberately  forgotten  in  the  welter  of 
misunderstanding  and  bigotry  in  which  we 
have  submerged  ourselves. 

It  is  true  that  many  men  In  high  places 
oppose  all  reforms  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  changes  that  are  taking  place. 
They  are  hawking  the  same  old  wares  of 
political  and  social  shoddy,  and  they  are 
totally  unaware  that  disaster  threatens  to 
engulf  lu  all.  Yet,  these  men  are  not  the 
only  enemies  of  progress.  There  are  others 
more  subtle,  and  therefore  more  dangerous. 
Some  of  these  unhappily  are  In  the  labor 
movement.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Communists. 
It  Is  useless  to  deny  that  there  are  Commu- 
nists In  labor  unions.  But  It  is  an  arrant 
lie  and  hysterical  nonsense  to  claim  that  all 
unions  are  dominated  by  Communists.  How- 
ever, the  small  percentage  of  Communists  in 
the  unions  do  bring  immense  harm  to 
unionism  in  general.  Communists  generally 
are  not  interested  In  unionism:  they  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  advancement 
of  communism.  Wherever  Communist  coun- 
sel prevails,  labor  suffers. 
.  Nevertheless,  I  contend  that  when  Com- 
munists attain  leadership  lu  any  union,  they 
do  so  only  because  of  the  ap&thy  of  the  rank 
and  file  members.  The  average  union  mem- 
ber is  morally  bound  to  see  that  his  union 
operates  honestly  and  efficiently;  his  duty  as 
a  union  member  requires  him  to  act  always 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  imion  and  of  the 
Nation  at  large. 

It  might  be  asked  why  we  are  so  concerned 
with  the  temporal  aspects  of  man's  life.  Why 
do  I.  for  Instance,  a  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  speak  on  these  matters. 
Cardinal  Saliege  has  indicated  the  answer 
briefly:  "The  kingdom  of  God  Is  not  of  this 
world,  but  it  is  In  this  world  that  it  is  won; 
It  is  in  this  world  that  it  begins;  though  It 
Is  in  heaven  only  that  it  has  its  plenitude." 
The  work  of  salvation  begins  here;  a  man's 
work,  a  man's  home,  a  man's  family  have  a 
very  intimate  bearing  on  the  salvation  of  his 
immortal  soul.  We  plead  for  economic  and 
social  betterment  only  to  make  it  a  little 
easier  for  men  to  enter  heaven.  Man  has  a 
higher  destiny  than  this  earth;  we  want  to 
help  him  achieve  that  destiny.  That  is  why 
we  hope  for  the  realization  of  something  that 
ordinary  people  have  long  dreamed  of.  They- 
dreamed  of  a  world  where  everyone  would 
have  everything  necessary  for  attaining  hap- 
piness. They  dreamed  of  a  wotld  where 
destitution  would  only  be  a  melancholy 
memory;  they  dreamed  of  a  world  where 
laughter  and  Innocent  merriment  would  re- 
place suspicions  and  hate;  a  world  where 
nations  would  live  in  harmony  and  pros- 
perity. They  dreamed  of  a  world  in  which 
there  would  not  be  Anglo-Saxon,  nor  Latin, 
nor  Negro,  nor  Oriental,  but  only  human  be- 
ings. They  dreamed  of  a  world  peopled  by 
men  clothed  In  the  regal  dignity  and  splen- 
dor of  freedom:  a  world  that  would  be  » 
stepping  stone  to  heaven. 
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Address  by  Commander  Laurence  E.  Kieiy 
at  Dedication  of  Shea  Field 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  speech  delivered  by  Commander 
Laurence  E.  Kiely.  of  Arlington  Post  3P, 
American  Legion,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  Shea  Field,  at  Squantum 
Naval  Air  Station,  Squantum.  Mass..  on 
Saturday,  July  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  commander  of  Arlington  Poet  39,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  I  consider  it  a  distinct  honor  to 
be  privileged  to  represent  my  comrades  of 
the  poet,  at  these  services  of  dedication.  In 
placing  the  wreath  on  the  plaque.  Just  un- 
veiled, we  recognize  the  deep  significance  of 
the  occasion  In  the  dedication  of  this  field 
to  the  name  of  Commander  John  Joseph  Shea. 
United  States  Navy,  our  fellow  townsman  and 
comrade. 

Commander  Shea  represents  to  us  both  a 
symbol  and  a  salutary  lesson.  Here  at  this 
field  which  henceforth  will  bear  his  name,  he 
served  as  executive  officer.  Called  upon  to 
give  the  benefits  of  his  large  experience  In 
aviation,  he  had  the  responsible  task  of  selec- 
tion of  young  men  in  their  preliminary  train- 
ing at  Squantum  Having  In  mind  the 
Navy's  need  of  only  the  best,  he  performed 
this  task  well.  Kind  and  fair  In  his  Judg- 
mentF.  he  was.  nevertheless,  thorough  in  his 
selection. 

Ordered  to  sea  duty  when  the  war  broke. 
Commander  Shea  must  have  ha'  th  ?  satisfy- 
ing knowledge  that  his  work  was  good  and 
that  his  policy  was  sound.  For  in  the  early 
months  after  our  entry  Into  war,  many  cf 
these  men  of  the  early  days  at  Squantum.  no 
doubt,  were  at  Coral  Sea  and  at  Midway 
where  came  the  first  crucial  tests  of  our  naval 
aviation  and  where  America  had  her  counter- 
part of  Britain,  "so  few,  to  whom  so  many  owe 
so  much." 

KECAIXS  DARK  DATS  or  1B4  3 

And  let  us  not  forget  those  dark  days  of 
1M2.  In  the  exultation  of  our  victory  of 
1945  after  the  weight  of  our  manpower  and 
industrial  might  and  inventiveness  had  bal- 
anced the  scales  in  our  favor,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  it  was  the  then  very  thin  line  of 
regular  servicemen  that  stood  between  us  and 
disaster  and  It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  it  was  the  red,  raw  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  such  men  as  Commander  Shea  and 
the  Navy  of  1942.  that  brought  us  our  only 
encouragement  in  those  fateful  days. 

And  after  the  first  uncertain  steps  on  our 
way  back  had  been  taken  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  at  Guadalcanal  and 
Tulagl.  In  August  cf  that  year,  our  hopes 
were  somewhat  dashed  in  September  by  the 
sinking  of  the  carrier  Wasp,  where  Com- 
mander Shea  met  death  so  heroically. 

So  let  us  resolve  that,  never  again  shall  we 
allow  our  unpreparedness  for  war  to  become 
acute,  and  )oin  with  the  American  Legion 
in  its  old  but  ever-continuous  effort  to 
arouse  our  citizens  to  this  ever-present  need 
of  adequate  preparation. 

The  tragic  sacrifice  of  Conunander  Shea 
and  all  the  other  heroes  of  our  armed  services, 
recall  to  my  mind  the  words  of  the  Latin 
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poet,  once  written  as  an  epitaph.  "Dulce  et 
Decoriun  est,  pro  Patna  Mori."  Inscribed 
on  a  bronze  tablet,  commemorating  the  sac- 
rifices of  Massachusetts  men  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  they  are  as  modern  in  sentiment 
and  meaning  as  today's  sunshine. 

Translated,  these  words  read,  "It  Is  noble 
and  fitting  to  die  for  one's  country." 

I  read  them  first  as  a  boy  in  Charlestown; 
perhaps  about  the  time  I  wais  wrestling  with 
the  translations  of  Caesar's  Commentaries 
or  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  in  high  school. 
But  the  years  brought  a  wealth  of  additional 
meaning  to  those  words.  Because  when 
they  cease  t.o  have  meaning,  then  is  a  fre<! 
nation  doumed.  Patriotism,  as  possessed  by 
Comnander  Shea  and  those  many  others — 
the  love  of  flag  and  country  and  devotion  to 
its  service  is  the  highest  form  of  charity— - 
for  no  greater  Icve  hath  a  man  than  that  he 
meet  death  that  his  fellow  countrymen  may 
live. 


Newspaper  Handling  of  Colambia  Valley 
Authority  News 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or    WASKINCTCN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Grange  News  concerning 
newspaper  handling  of  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  news. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  should  know 
about  what  this  official  publication  of 
the  Washington  State  Grange  charac- 
terizes as  a  scare  campaign  against  a 
measure  which  they  apparently  recog- 
nize as  having  widespread  public  sup- 
port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CEMSaAL  ftOBIMS  MAKES  OSBtTT 

Dally  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  have  been  giving  prominent  display 
to  the  comments  of  one  Gen.  Thomas  M. 
Robins,  retired  former  official  of  the  Army 
Engineers,  regarding  the  danger  of  socialism 
In  the  proposed  Columbia  Valley  Auihoslty. 
What  the  press  conveniently  neglected  to 
mention,  however,  was  the  fact  that  Gen- 
eral Robins  is  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Port- 
land General  Electric  Co.  and  thus  hardly 
to  be  considered  scientifically  unbiased  on 
the  CVA  question. 

What  General  Robins  said  for  puhllcation 
was  the  \isual  run  of  argument  about  a 
three-man  board,  not  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple, which  would  subjugate  the  whole  Pacific 
Northwest  to  a  socialist  form  of  govern- 
ment. Newspaper  editorialists,  taking  up 
the  cry.  warned  ominously  that  siKh  an  au- 
thority would  be  enabled  to  condemn  prop- 
erty as  they  see  fit.  leaving  owners  of  such 
confiscated  property  Uttle  hope  of  redress 
from  any  higher  levri. 

The  newspapers'  readers  must  have  been 
at  a  loss  as  to  whom  General  Robins  and  the 
editorialists  were  arguing  with,  since  tliey 
have  published  practically  nothing  of  whiit's 
been  said  in  favor  of  a  CVA.  The  free  press 
is  obviously  running  a  scare  campaign 
i^ainst  a  measure  which  they  apparently 
rcoognize  as  having  widespread  public  sup- 
port—else it  would  not  be  worth  bothering 
to  go  to  so  much  trouble  to  fight  it. 


Of  course  the  CVA  would  have  even  leas 
power  of  condemnation  and  seizure  than  is 
vested  in  a  score  or  more  of  Federal  agencies 
now  doing  business  disjointedly  in  the  North- 
west. It  would  have  the  power  to  coordinate 
FMeral  activities  in  the  region,  speed  the 
development  of  power  and  other  resources  for 
the  people's  benefit,  and  squash  some  of  the 
more  shameless  profiteering  in  land  irrigated 
at  public  expense.  Appointed  by  the  Prcsl- 
dent  with  the  O.  K.  of  the  United  SUtcs 
Senate.  Its  directors  would  be  some  S.OOO 
miles  closer  to  the  people  than  are  the  vari- 
ous Cabinet  officers  now  attempting  to  do 
the  work  of  a  CVA  without  any  possibility 
of  effective  coordination. 


Wisconsin's  Eighth  Confressional  District 
and  National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Thursday.  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  slow  but  sure  hardening 
process  of  a  15-year  spending  spree,  we 

have  forgotten  the  value  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. To  make  clear  just  what  a  million 
dollars  will  buy.  to  empha.size  the  enor- 
mity of  our  national  debt  in  terms  of  its 
impact  upon  the  average  American  com- 
munity and  to  point  out  the  community 
cost  of  the  recent  loan  to  Great  Britain, 
I  wish  to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
table  which  compares  the  total  assessed 
valuation  of  all  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  various  communities  in  my 
congressional  district  with  their  share  of 
the  burden  cf  lx)th  the  debt  and  the  loan. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  my  district's  share  of  the 
national  debt  exceeds  by  almost  a  hun- 
dred million  dollar.*!  the  current  sale 
value  of  the  entire  district. 
The  table  follows: 

Comparison  of  ruiflonal  debt  and  British  loan 
with  valuation  of  Eighth  District  cities  and 
Villages 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Comparison  of  national  debt  and  Brltiah 
loan  vith  valuation  of  Eighth  District 
countie$ 


Coanty 
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437.  243. 92S  630. 936. 006 18, 005^  005 


Note.— Both  tables  based  upon  total  national  debt 
(Dally  SUtement,  U.  S.  Treastiry.  July  17.  1046).  $367.- 
8ll.P83.456;  estimated  1046  porxilation.  140.000.000;  debt 
prr  person.  $1,913;  assessed  valuation  (Department  of 
Taxation.  SUte  of  Wisconsin);  British  loan.  $3.- 
730.000.000;  loan  per  person.  $27. 


Military  Policy  of  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  address 
entitled  "Military  Policy  of  the  United 
States,"  delivered  by  me  yesterday  be- 
fore the  Institute  on  the  United  States 
in  World  Affairs  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity, may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

'T  cannot  recommend  to  3rour  notice  meas- 
ures for  the  fulfillment  of  our  duties  to  %he 
rest  of  the  world,  without  again  pressing 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing  ourselves 
in  a  condition  of  complete  defense,  and  of 
exacting  from  them  the  fulfillment  of  their 
duties  toward  us  •  •  '.  There  Is  a  rank 
due  to  the  United  States  among  nations, 
which  will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost. 
by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  desire 
to  avoid  Insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  It: 
If  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Instruments  of  our  rising  prosper- 
ity. It  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times 
ready  for  war." 

~  Those  words  are  not  mine.  They  were 
written  by  George  Washington  In  one  of  his 
mfnigrn  to  Congress  dated  December  3,  1793. 
They  constitute  America's  mlllUry  policy 
today,  as  I  see  It. 

We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  postwar  un- 
certainties. While  the  war  was  at  Its  worst, 
and  particularly  during  the  latter  months 
when  we  could  begin  to  s?e  the  end.  we 
planned  that  when  peace  was  attained  we 
could  address  oiuselves  entirely  to  problems 
of  rehabilitation  and  progress  Instead  of  ways 
and  means  of  destruction.  After  winning  the 
greatest  of  victories  our  desire  Is  to  demobi- 
lise the  forces  which  won  the  victories.  We 
are  tired  of  war  and  worn  out  by  the  labor 
and  anxiety  and  emotional  strains  of  an  all- 
out  effort  of  5  years'  duration. 

The  subject  of  military  policy  does  not 
commend  Itself  to  our  consideration  under 
these  conditions:  furthermore.  It  Is  a  sub- 
ject to  which  most  of  us  have  paid  little  at- 
tention during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 


Now  we  are  asking  the  American  people  to 
realize  that  serious  public  consideration  of 
questions  of  our  national  seciurlty  leading  to 
the  formulation  of  a  military  policy  Is  Imper- 
ative In  the  Immediate  future,  even  though 
It  Is  repugnant  to  our  people  to  continue  to 
think  of  war  and  to  plan  for  it.  If  this  con- 
sideration is  to  be  demanded,  only  the  most 
urgent  reasons  will  seem  to  be  sufficient. 
Believing  as  I  do  that,  at  this  moment,  we 
must  have  a  positive  military  policy  unless 
we  wish  to  forfeit  the  results  of  our  recent 
hard  won  and  expensive  victory,  I  ask  you 
to  think  with  me  for  a  short  time  today  as 
I  present  to  you  my  conception  of  sound  mil- 
itary policy  for  a  United  States  at  peace,  and 
for  a  United  States  which  desires  above  all 
else  to  remain  in  a  state  of  permanent  peace 
secured  by  dependable  guaranties. 

We  have  tried  before  to  achieve  this  dual 
goal  of  ijeace  and  security.  Our  methods, 
which  can  be  summarized  under  the  head- 
ings of  isolationism  and  disarmament,  failed 
In  the  past  just  as  they  would  fall  again  If 
we  were  foolish  enough  to  disregard  our  bit- 
ter lessons  and  attempt  to  practice  them  In 
the  future.  The  wish  that  we  will  never 
have  to  use  armed  strength  must  lead  us  to 
take  positive  steps  to  create  a  world  In  which 
law.  not  force,  will  rule.  Paradoxically,  our 
desire  for  peace  without  a  military  estab- 
lishment is  accompanied  by  an  Increasing 
realization  that  such  military  force  Is  needed 
more  than  ever  before  for  our  security.  In 
our  drive  to  realize  our  goal  of  world  peace 
and  to  furnish  basic  security  for  the  United 
States,  sound  military  policy  plays  an  essen- 
tial role,  and  the  development  of  military 
policy  mtist  be  Integrated  with  our  foreign 
policy. 

Why  have  we  disregarded  military  policy 
In  the  past  decades?  Why  can  we  no  longer 
depend  upon  the  advantages  which  made  this 
disregard  possible?  What  is  the  solution? 
If  a  part  of  the  solution  Is  a  sound  military 
policy,  what  should  that  policy  be?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  American  people  if  we  are 
to  attain  our  goals  of  world  peace  and  na- 
tional security. 

If  we  examine  the  reasons  for  our  having 
paid  so  little  attention  to  military  policy, 
one  Important  explanation  Is  found  In  the 
past  protection  afforded  by  our  geographical 
location.  We  have  had  no  strong  rival  pow- 
ers in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
majority  military  struggles  in  the  world  have 
been  far  distant  from  our  shores.  If  poten- 
tial world  conquerors  threatened  our  security 
and  way  of  life,  our  allies  could  be  cepended 
upon  to  hold  off  the  enemy  even  though  they 
could  not  defeat  him  alone.  This  gave  time 
to  build  with  our  vast  resources  and  indus- 
trial capacity  a  military  machine  which, 
when  thrown  into  the  battle,  ensured  our 
victory  in  the  war. 

But  this  advantage  of  geographical  loca- 
tion has  been  destroyed.  The  conquest  of 
space  and  the  technological  advancement  In 
weapons  have  made  the  world  a  very  small 
place,  and  distance  has  become  of  sllgljt  Im- 
portance either  in  peace  or  In  war. 

The  conquest  of  space  changed  the  na- 
ture of  warfare  In  World  War  II  and  Indi- 
cated Its  probable  character  In  the  hyjxj- 
thetlcal  "next  war."  The  enemy  will  be  hit 
behind  vhe  front  lines  In  a  three-dimen- 
sional war — total  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Industrial  capacity  will  be  the  first  target 
and  the  civilian  population  the  first  io  suffer. 
Bomber  tjrpe  B-29  already  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  type  B-36  with  a  10,000-mlle  range 
giving  It  the  power  to  drop  bombs  on  any 
corner  of  the  earth.  Rockets  have  had  an 
even  more  amazing  development.  The  Ger- 
man V-2  had  a  2(X)-mile  range:  the  Ger- 
mans had  projected  plans  for  rockets  with 
a  3.500-mlle  range  and  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment for  much  greater  distances.  With 
travel  at  a  speed  of  1  mile  per  second— per 


second,  not  per  minute — all  space  must  now 
be  measured  In  time  Instead  of  In  miles,  and 
an  enemy  at  a  considerable  geographic  dis- 
tance may  be  a  half-hour  distant  In  time. 

The  development  of  new  weapons,  taken 
In  connection  with  the  conquest  of  space, 
poses  problems  of  terrific  serlovisness.  The 
use  of  two  atomic  bombs  under  battle  con- 
ditions and  the  as-yet  few  experimental  tests 
have  Indicated  future  developments  with 
tremendous  possibilities.  Some  people  say 
that  It  Is  too  bad  that  we  solved  the  problem 
of  the  fission  of  the  atom  and  that,  since 
we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  done  so. 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  destroy  not  only 
atomic  bombs  but  all  our  knowledge  of 
atomic  fission.  Such  a  solution  is  no  solu- 
tion. If  we  had  not  splved  this  problem  of 
nuclear  physics  some  other  nation  would 
have  done  so.  Scientific  development  can- 
not be  destroyed  nor  kept  secret.  The  dis- 
covery of  atomic  power,  like  the  discoveries 
of  electricity  or  plastics,  or  airplanes,  can 
be  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  this  fact 
constitutes  another  reason  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  continued  development.  But  It 
would  be  worse  than  stupid  to  Ignore  the 
use  of  atomic  bombs  for  destruction  by  fu- 
ttire  aggressors.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
such  bombs  could  be  dropped  by  airplanes 
or  by  the  new  types  of  rockets  and  by  rocket 
shells  shot  from  submarines  against  our 
harbor  Installations.  Wars  usually  opsn  at  a 
distanc::  determined  by  the  greatest  effective 
range  of  available  weapons,  so  a  future  war 
would  probably  start  with  an  attack,  not 
against  a  naval  base  like  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
against  major  Industrial  cities.  This  would 
make  the  United  States  not  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  but  a  battlefield. 

Nor  Is  the  atomic  bomb  the  only  new 
weapon  with  which  we  must  reckon.  The 
public  Is  not  so  well  Informed  nor  so  appre- 
hensive of  the  dangers  of  biological  warfare. 
but  It  Is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  now 
In  existence  biological  and  chemical  agents 
of  undreamed  effectiveness  which  could 
bring  death,  disease  and  starvation  to  an 
entire  country.  We  possess  such  agents,  and 
so  do  all  other  nations. 

This  is  a  terrible  picture.  The  next  war. 
If  we  permit  it  to  be  fought,  will  mean  the 
end  of  Western  civilization.  There  Is  no  pos- 
sibility of  effective  military  defense  In  such 
a  war.  because  the  tempo  of  technological 
development  Is  so  fast  that  offensive  meas- 
ures with  the  capacity  for  rapid  and  complete 
destruction  can  be  wrought  before  adequate 
defense  measures — if  there  are  any — can  be 
discovered.  The  old.  leisurely  wars  are  a 
thing  cf  the  past,  and  we  cannot  depend 
upon  any  margin  of  time  for  setting  up  de- 
fenses and  preparing  the  attack  after  the 
enensy  has  struck.  The  Initial  attack  may 
conceivably  be  the  entire  war. 

What  are  the  solutions.  If  we  must  accept 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  military  defense 
which  c§n  prepare?  I  submit  that  we  have 
no  other  hci>e  than  an  effective  United  Na- 
tions which  can  keep  the  third  and  final 
world  war  from  being  fought.  This  Is  the 
next  logical  step  In  the  slow  progress  of  man- 
kind toward  a  rule  of  law.  a  progress  which 
Is  steady  In  spite  of  frequent  and  dramatic 
interruptions.  If  there  Is  now  a  law  of  the 
jungle  rather  than  a  code  of  International 
law  It  Is  because  we  have  not  yet  acceptec 
the  new  concept  that  nations  as  well  as  In- 
dividuals must  bow  to  the  rulings  of  courts, 
and  that  theie  must  be  an  International 
police  tc  enforce  such  rulings. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  an  Immediate 
world-wide  acceptance  of  this  concept.  Its 
general  acceptance  can  be  expected  only  in 
the  Indefinite  future  as  the  result  of  a  long, 
laborious  educational  process.  E>urlng  thu 
interim  preceding  such  acceptance  we  mtist 
have  faith  that  It  can  be  obtained,  we  must 
have  determination  to  push  for  acceptance, 
and  finally  we  must  be  realistic  about  th3 
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pecullM  dangers  which  will  exist  in  the  in- 
terim period.  In  short,  our  new  policy  must 
be  based  upon  a  nice  balance  between  realism 
and  Idealism. 

Our  idealism  will  reach  expression  through 
such  world  agencies  as,  for  example. 
UNESCO — The  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  (Cultural  Organization.  Such 
a  realistic  Idealist  as  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes,  fully  aware  of  the  d.'^ngers  in  the 
present  international  situation,  recently 
made  the  following  statement  with  which  all 
educators  will  agree:  "I  can  conceive  of  no 
more  Important  endeavor  than  to  make  the 
mind  of  man  a  constructive  force  for  peace. 
That  effort  Is  fundamental  to  the  success  of 
the  United  Nations  orpanleatlon.  We  realize 
that  world  peace  can  be  mainlined  only  by 
the  united  efforts  of  all  peoples.  But  men 
work  together  most  effectively  when  they 
have  learned  to  think  togetlicr  and  to  feel 
together.  Without  common  knowledge,  com- 
mon agreement  is  difficult  or  Impossible. 

"The  discovery  of  atomic  energy  has  made 
the  task  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  an  even 
more  imperative  one.  In  a  world  where  na- 
tlond  may  arm  themselves  with  weapons 
against  which  there  is  no  physical  defense, 
basic  security  lies  In  the  creation  of  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  If  UNESCO  can  bring  that  goal 
nearer  by  one  step.  It  deserves  our  pr<Mnpt 
and  wholehearted  participation." 

The  United  States  has  played  an  important 
part  In  all  the  preliminaries  to  the  establish- 
ment of  UNESCO,  and  we  are  cooperating  in 
all  other  international  organizations  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  United  Nations.  But  this 
is  not  enough.  There  Is  still  the  question  of 
the  power  which  we  can  bring  to  bear  to 
Insure  that  the  decisions  of  International 
agencies  will  prevail.  History  has  shown  us 
that  a  weak  United  States  does  not  serve  as 
a  good  example.  Inducing  other  nations  to 
live  at  peace,  but  rather  that  our  weakness 
merely  furnishes  an  Incentive  to  aggressor 
nations  to  pursue  their  plans  of  world  con- 
quest. If  we  had  had  an  effective  military  es- 
tablishment that  fact  might  have  been  a  de- 
cisive factor,  in  the  chain  of  events  which  led 
to  the  declaration  of  \inrestrlcted  submarine 
warfare  In  1917.  to  the  invasion  of  Manchiirla 
In  1931.  and  t»  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

During  the  period  which  must  intervene 
before  the  United  Nations  Ijecomes  a  thor- 
oughly effective  means  of  international  con- 
trol the*United  States  will  have  to  mamtaln 
a  dependable  Military  Establishment.  Tills 
establishment  is  needed  for  two  extremely  im- 
portant reasons.  In  the  first  place.  It  is  our 
duty  to  guarantee  our  owp  seciu-ity  until  the 
United  Nations  are  able  to  do  so.  No  one 
can  deny  a  nation's  right  to  self-preserva- 
tion. In  the  second  place.  If  we  are  to  back 
the  drive  toward  attainment  of  the  ideal  of 
an  effective  United  Nations  organization  we 
must  have  enough  power  that  weaker  na- 
tions will  have  confidence  In  our  ability  and 
determination  to  support  the  United  Nations 
during  the  developmental  period.  These  rea- 
sons reqiUre  little  explanation  or  defense. 

What  kind  of  Military  Establishment  do 
we  need  to  accomplish  our  purposes  under 
existing  conditions?  We  must  face  the  facts 
ot  these  conditions  and  devise  plans  for  an 
establishment  wiiich  can  operate  as  success- 
fully as  possible  under  them.  A  force  which 
will  be  effective  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations 
Is  a  necessity.  Since  the  speed  of  any  ag- 
gressor attack  upon  us  would  be  its  most  im- 
portant characteristic,  and  since  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  there  is  presently  no 
adequate  defense  against  this  type  of  attack, 
ve  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  our  es- 
tablishment must  be  able  to  retaliate  in  kind,' 
and  that  the  fear  of  retaliation  will  be  the 
main  deterrent  of  aggressor  nations. 

There  are  three  principal  means,  which  I 
shall  discuss,  of  ensuring^  that  our  future 


Military  Establishment  can  socompllsh  these 
purposes — the  first  is  the  preservation  of  our 
present  technological  and  scientific  leac.er- 
ship,  the  second  is  the  emphasis  upon  the 
Importance  of  mobility  in  all  armed  forces, 
and  the  third  Is  the  coordination  of  our  mili- 
tary strength  with  that  of  tbe  United  Nations 
as  it  develops. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  the  leader- 
ship which  the  United  States  undoubtedly 
hokis  in  tlie  fields  of  technological  and  scien- 
tific achievement  is  not  capable  of  solution 
by  the  armed  forces  alone.  This  is  a  na- 
tional problem  to  be  solved  with  the  help 
of  the  whole  Nation  unless  we  are  to  build 
an  ineffective  Military  Establishment  or  build 
it  without  proper  economy.  The  duplication 
of  facilities  and  the  failure  to  coordinate  re- 
search activities  can  be  avoided  only  If  tl;ere 
is  a  national  program  of  research  in  tech- 
nology and  science.  In  such  a  program  the 
military  departments  of  government  will  need 
the  continual  help  of  educational  institu- 
tions, scientific  foundations,  and  industrial 
laboratories.  Their  services  will  undoubtedly 
be  given  as  effectively  as  durir^  the  war. 

The  Congress  now  has  before  It  for  con- 
sideration a  bill  to  provide  a  national  sci- 
ence foundation,  and  it  is  to  l>e  hoped  that 
this  bill  will  become  law  during  the  current 
session.  The  so-called  Kilgore-Magnuson 
bill  is  supported  by  many  Individuals  and 
representatives  of  educational  institutions, 
scientific  foundations,  and  industries  which 
unite  in  agreeing  that  such  a  national  foun- 
dation is  necessary,  however  widely  they  may 
disagree  as  to  Its  specific  provisions.  The 
proposed  foundation  is  based  upon  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  stimul  t  ng  scien- 
tific research  through  the  provision  of  na- 
tional funds,  and  this  is  considered  to  be  a 
necessity  whether  or  not  we  engage  in  war. 
There  u  no  intention  to  supersede  existing 
research  agencies  nor  to  exercise  control  over 
the  agencies  or  the  subjects  of  researcti — 
rather,  the  policy  of  the  proposal  is  to  stim- 
ulate scientific  and  technological  research 
by  adding  the  contribution  of  the  national 
government  tc  the  contributions  of  all  non- 
governmental research  agencies. 

That  these  civilian  contributions  will  be 
Important  in  the  maintenance  of  scientific 
and  technological  leadership  In  the  develop- 
ment of  instruments  of  warfare  Is  a  cer- 
tainty but,  11  we  desire  proof,  we  have  cnly 
to  turn  back  to  the  history  of  our  most  recent 
preparation  for  war.  The  contributions  of 
civilian  scientists  and  technologists  are  con- 
sidered by  military  authorities  to  have  been 
among  their  major  weapons,  and  this  evalua- 
tion is  overwhelmingly  confirmed  by  the  facts. 

In  addition  to  acknowledging  the  continu- 
ing contribution  from  all  civilian  sources,  the 
armed  forces  have  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  carrying  on  their  own  programs  of 
research  and  development.  In  general,  these 
programs  Include  the  establishment  of  offices 
on  the  highest  staff  level  to  coordinate  re- 
search activities,  thus  preventing  overlapping 
of  effort  and  ensuring  coverage  of  all  neces- 
sary fields.  The  armed  services  are  asscK^iat- 
Ing  civilian  experts  with  them  In  their  work 
so  that  the  civilians  will  Icnow  what  the 
military  problems  are  and  what  research  is 
being  undertaken  to  provide  solutions.  Fur- 
thermore, tills  enables  the  military  experts 
to  keep  abreast  at  all  times  of  the  current 
research  in  progress  in  civilian  institut.ons. 
The  armed  services  have  developed  progiams 
to  encourage  officers  and  men  to  pursue 
studies  in  civilian  institutions,  and  the  pro- 
motion systems  of  the  Army  and  Navy  will 
give  recognition  to  this  type  of  professional 
training. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  unification  of  the  defense  services 
contains  detailed  provisions  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  of  research  and  edu- 
cation. Four  assistant  secretaries  are  pro- 
vided for  the  prc^xjsed  new  Department  of 


Common  Defense,  and  one  of  the  four  l>  to 
be  assigned  to  perform  the  following  fxmc- 
tions: 

"(I)  To  foster,  supenriaa,  and  coordinate 
scientlfW:  research  and  devek^wnent  actlTi- 
ties  In  the  Department  of  Common  Defaoae; 
to  coordinate  such  act! vt ties  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Common  Defense  with  those  of  other 
Government  agencies,  and  with  those  of  pri- 
vate indtistry.  individuals.  laboratories,  and 
educational  institutions;  and  to  promote 
educational  programs  designed  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  personnel  to  con- 
duct such  activities  of  the  Department. 

"(2)  To  foster,  supervise,  and  coordinate 
intelligence  activities  in  the  Department  of 
Common  Etefense:  to  assure  the  prompt  dis- 
semination within  the  Department  and  to 
commanders  in  the  field  of  adequate  military 
Intelligence  to  enable  military  authorttie*  to 
take  action  In  the  interests  oi  common  de- 
fense; to  coordinate  the  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  with  those  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies;  and  to  promote  educa- 
tional programs  designed  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  trained  personnel  to  con- 
duct such  activities  of  the  Department. 

"(3)  To  supervise  and  coordinate  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Common  Defense 
with  respect  to  the  procurement  of  military 
supplies,  logistics.  Industrial  mobilization, 
and  medical  care  and  hospitallaatlon:  to  de- 
velop programs  designed  to  promote  ecoaamy, 
efficiency,  and  the  elimination  of  duplication 
and  overlapping  in  the  procurement  and  dis- 
tribution of  military  supplies  and  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  medical  care,  hospltalfatloo.  and 
other  services:  to  coordinate  tlM  programa 
of  the  Department  with  those  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies  performing  functions  with 
respect  to  the  proctirement  and  distribution 
of  supplies,  the  furnishing  of  services,  or 
the  maintenance  of  inventories  and  Infornu- 
tion  relating  to  the  actual  and  potential 
manpower,  resources,  and  productive  facili- 
ties of  the  Nation;  and  to  promote  educa- 
tional programs  designed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  trained  personnel  to  con- 
duct the  military  logistics  of  the  Department 
and  to  promote  educational  programs  de- 
signed to  accustom  industry  to  the  actual 
Hnd  potential  procurement  programs  of  the 
Department 

"(4)  To  supervise  and  coordinate  educa- 
tional and  training  acthrltiea  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Common  Defense  with  a  view  toward 
the  constant  maintenance  of  our  armed  forces 
as  a  highly  trained  organization,  the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  opportunities  to  all  mem- 
bers of  such  forces  to  fit  themselves  for 
greater  responsibilities,  the  joint  educatloti 
and  training  of  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  the  training  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  to  fit  them  for  command  and  staff 
responsibilities  Involving  all  the  components 
of  tbe  armed  forces:  and  to  coordinate  tbe 
educational  and  training  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Common  Defense  with  those  of 
other  Government  agencies  and  of  educa- 
tional institutions." 

But  mere  research,  however  oon^>rehenslw 
its  results,  is  not  enough.  Research  is  a 
product  of  the  mind  which  needs  intellec- 
tual leadership  if  it  Is  to  become  effective. 
There  must  be  a  full  understanding  of  the 
broad  aspects  of  tbe  problems  and  the  pos- 
sible application  of  new  mventions  to  their 
solution,  and  this  Is  just  as  necessary  In 
civilian  as  in  military  actlTities.  A  proper 
coordination  of  the  contributions  of  all  the 
sciences  is  required  since  few  of  oxa  impor- 
tant problems,  civilian  or  military,  can  be 
solved  by  tbe  specialists  in  a  single  area  of 
knowledge.  The  coordination  of  all  the 
sciences  must  be  Interpreted  to  mean  tlM 
social  sciences  as  well  as  the  natural  sdrneaa. 
Our  greatest  dlacovertea  In  physical  ar<ene> 
and  technology  will  never  help  us  to  reallw 
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t^  world  we  want  to  live  In  unless  the  social 
scientists  can  teach  us  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  such  discoveries.  It  was  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  obvloxis  fact  that  the  bill  for  a 
national  science  foundation,  mentioned  a 
short  time  ago,  contained  provision  for  sev- 
eral divisions  In  the  agency,  including  In 
addition  to  divisions  based  upon  the  various 
physical  sciences  a  division  of  the  social 
sciences.  Although  the  argument  has  been 
presented  that  It  would  be  better  to  have  two 
national  foundations,  one  for  physical  and 
one  for  social  sciences,  there  ere  compelling 
arguments  for  their  inclusion  under  one  roof. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  reason  Is  the  necessity 
just  mentioned  of  cooperative  research  in 
the  social  implications  of  our  scientific  and 
technological  discoveries.  It  Is  to  be  regret- 
ted that,  by  amendment,  the  provision  for  a 
division  of  the  social  sciences  has  been 
stricken  from  the  bill,  and  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  It  reinstated  before  final 
enactment. 

In  addition  to  guaranteeing  that  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  hold  the 
leadership  in  technological  and  scientific  de- 
velopment as  a  means  of  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate Military  Establishment,  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  mobility  In  all 
armed  forces,  and  our  new  military  organi- 
zation must  be  adapted  to  a  modem  t^^pe 
of  military  warfare  based  upon  such  mobil- 
ity. In  the  past  there  was  sufficient  time 
for  a  gradual  coordination  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  after  war  had 
commenced,  but  In  future  wars  split-second 
decisions,  not  action  by  deliberative  commit- 
tees, will  be  required.  All  missions  will  have 
to  have  been  assigned  previously  and  direc- 
tion will  have  to  be  centralized.  Plans  must 
be  made  which  will  provide  for  economical 
use  of  personnel  both  scientific  and  military. 
We  do  not  have  an  Inexhaustible  reservoir  of 
manpower,  and  there  Is  an  actual  shortage  of 
men  with  great  ability  for  leadership.  What- 
ever form  the  Military  Establishment  may 
take,  the  organization  must  produce  capacity 
for  quick  and  effective  action  with  little  or 
no  advance  warning. 

The  third  essential  means  of  accomplish- 
ing the  purpose  of  building  an  effective  Mili- 
tary Establishment  is  vhat  this  establish- 
ment must  provide  for  the  coordination  of 
our  national  military  strength  with  the 
strength  of  whatever  military  force  is  de- 
veloped under  the  United  Nations^  This  is 
an  Important  subject,  deserving  of  extended 
treatment,  although  the  guiding  policy  in 
Itself  is  relatively  simple.  The  objective  of 
our  National  Military  Establishment  is  the 
^  preservation  of  our  national  security,  and 
the  force  which  Is  necessary  at  the  present 
time  must  be  adequate  in  itself  to  guaran- 
tee that  security.  As  the  United  Nations, 
In  the  course  of  its  development,  becomes 
strong  enough  to  be  able  to  protect  its  mem- 
bers against  attack,  our  national  establish- 
ment can  be  reduced,  part  of  It  can  be  fused 
with  the  new  International  peace  force,  and 
the  remainder  can  be  organized  as  coordinate 
or  supplementary  forces.  Exact  deta'ls  of 
such  a  division  of  function  and  power  can 
scarcely  be  stated  at  such  an  early  date  in 
the  life  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  for  disarmament  or  a  weak  Military  Es- 
tablishment I  am  convinced  that  either 
would  be  disastrous  at  the  present  time.  In- 
stead of  being  Interpreted  as  evidence  of  the 
peaceful  intentions  of  the  United  States,  It 
would  be  Interpreted  as  weakness  by  other 
nations  and  as  a  sign  that  we  planned  to 
shirk  our  International  responsibilities  as 
we  did  after  the  First  World  War.  We  are 
not  Imperialistic,  and  as  evidence  we  can 
point  to  our  recent  action  in  connection  with 
Philippine  Independence.  But  our  moral 
rule  in  the  world  must  not  depend  alone  upon 
the  force  of  good  example.  If  we  wish  to 
have  such  moral  rule  established  In  the  world, 
we  must  have  an  adequate  Military  Estab* 
llshment   to  demonstrate   to  those   nations 


cot  yet  subscribing  to  It  that  it  has  ovir 
effective  support. 

The  program  as  outlined  is  not  an  easy  on« 
to  accomplish.  Neither  was  the  program  for 
the  defeat  of  Germany  and  Japan.  How  did 
we  accomplish  success  in  our  wartime  efforts? 
You  realize  as  I  do  that  the  tremendous  en- 
ergy and  the  unselfish  devotion  of  every  citi- 
zen was  required,  and  that  no  amount  of 
work  or  of  sacrifice  was  denied.  That  same 
energy  and  devotion  must  now  be  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  we  must  continue 
to  support  a  Military  Establishment  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  may  wish  to  abolish  It  as  a 
visible  and  distasteful  evidence  of  war.  Peace 
cannot  be  created  merely  by  wishing  for  it. 
and  pretending  that  It  exists.  The  stakes  of 
peace  are  Just  as  high — in  fact,  they  are  the 
same  stakes  as  those  of  war.  The  survival  of 
a  nation  Is  our  object  in  l>oth  cases.  No 
exercise  of  energy  and  no  amount  of  self- 
denial  Is  too  much  to  ask  from  American 
citizens  in  such  a  cause. 

We  fought  and  won  the  First  World  War 
because  of  the  bulk  of  our  strength.  We 
fought  and  won  the  Second  World  War  be- 
cause we  were  able  to  put  our  whole  national 
energies  unitedly  into  the  task.  We  learned 
many  things  in  the  First  World  War,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  necessity  of  the 
complete  coordination  of  cur  entire  economic 
life  with  the  war  effort.  Many  lives  were 
saved  because  of  this  fact.  Steps  toward  the 
proper  coordination  were  taken  Immediately 
after  the  First  World  War  in  the  passage  of 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920,  which  re- 
sulted In  the  solving  of  that  Nation-old 
problem  of  uniting  the  State  with  the  Federal 
forces  in  the  creation  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  This  resulted  in  better  train- 
ing and  tn  the  development  of  our  leaders  In 
the  upper  ranges  of  our  staff  organizations. 
Advanced  schools,  too,  were  encouraged.  The 
revitallzation  of  our  Navy  was  brought  about 
in  time  for  it  to  do  Its  part  in  the  Second 
World  War  despite  the  terrific  set-back  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  passage  of  the  Scrap  Brass  Act,  spon- 
sored by  myself,  marked  the  beginning  of 
making  our  economic  life  In  a  sense  contrib- 
utory toward  our  national  defense.  This  was 
a  very  small  act.  but  the  theory  behind  it  was 
extremely  Important.  One  scrap-brass  com- 
pany in  America  needed  Government  support 
in  order  to  stay  in  business.  This  was  given 
on  the  theory  that  the  business  was  essential 
to  our  national  defense.  Then,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, came  the  following  acts,  all  spon- 
sored by  me:  The  Strategic  Materials  Act,  the 
Helium  Act.  and  finally  the  development  of 
the  theory  for  the  Selective  Service  Act,  which 
is  expressed  in  the  opening  sentence  of  that 
act  and  which,  if  It  had  been  lived  up  to 
wholly,  would  have  avoided  those  inconsist- 
encies which  caused  us  trouble  in  selective 
service  and  which  would  have  kept  the  act 
wholly  selective,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
Army  must  not  be  a  cross-section  of  all  in- 
dividuals in  our  Nation  but  a  selective  section 
taken  from  all  Individuals  of  those  persons 
who  are  most  worthy  to  serve  and  most  able 
to  serve  in  the  armed  forces,  without  up- 
setting the  economic,  cultural,  and  social 
strength  in  our  united  Nation; 

The  war  has  been  won.  I  have  already 
considered  the  constructive  elements  toward 
our  future  defense — the  scientific  foundation, 
the  reorganization  of  our  Army  and  Navy, 
based  upon  unitary  control  of  the  services. 
This  will  make  for  efficiency  and  cut  wastes. 
This  will  make  a  strong  nation — strong  In 
every  fiber  of  its  being — a  nation  made  up  of 
trained  citizens — a  nation  trusting  in  itself 
and  knowing  the  strength  of  Itself.  This  will 
make  a  national  defense  built  around  the 
theories  of  our  founding  fathers,  realizing 
that  until  these  theories  are  universally  ac- 
cepted in  the  world  we  will  not  have  peace, 
and  that  until  they  are  accepted  with  honor 
In  the  world  the  purposes  of  the  American 
Revolution  will  not  have  been  accomplished. 


Article  Regarding  Senator  Wiley's 
Address  on  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  syndicated  feature  of 
the  National  Industry's  News  Service, 
whose  director  and  editor  is  Mr.  J.  E. 
Jones,  reports  on  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered over  the  radio  last  Sunday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
feature  be  reproduced  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CALLING   A   SPADE   A    SPADE 

The  OPA  expired  the  last  of  June,  but  the 
old  thing  revived  4  weeks  later.  "America 
was  emancipated  from  OPA's  wild  collectlvist 
planners  who  hate  free  enterprise  and  want 
state  socialism."  declared  Senator  Alexander 
Wn-ET,  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  ccast-to-coast 
broadcast  address  last  Sunday.  He  added: 
"The  Senate,  following  the  House's  action, 
restored  OPA.  The  Senate  had  been  pres- 
sured by  the  administration,  pressured  by  the 
34.000  OPA  bureaucrats  who  wanted  to  retain 
their  jobs,  pressured  by  Communists  and 
"pinks."  and  pressured,  too,  by  some  mis- 
guided folks  who  had  unfortunately  swal- 
lowed OPA's  fear  propaganda.  I  personally 
voted  against  the  restoration  of  OPA.  I  voted 
against  it  because  I  believe  in  mama  and 
papa.  I  believe  that  mama  is  wiser  than 
Chester  Bowles  and  papa  is  wiser  than  Paul 
Porter.  Mama  can  control  prices  by  herself, 
by  refusing  to  patronize  gougers  and  chlselers. 
I  believe  in  the  soundness  of  the  American 
people  I  know  that  they  are  not  racketeers 
or  suckers.  They  lived  165  .years  without 
OPA.  I  believe  that  with  the  war  over,  OPA 
has  no  more  justification  for  existence." 

He  made  an  exception  of  rent  controls  In 
a  manner  equitable  for  the  property  owner 
as  well  as  for  the  tenant — to  be  handled  by 
the  States. 

He  charged  OPA  with  having  fostered  black 
markets  and  crimes,  and  evasion  of  tax  pay- 
ments by  some  Americans. 

"I  know  that  OPA  has  stifled  production." 
declared  the  Senator,  and  added: 

"Unless  the  producer  can  make  a  profit, 
there  will  be  reduced  production.  Without 
such  production,  prices  will  remain  high. 
Production  in  a  free  economy  is  the  answer 
to  inflation,  not  price  controls.  The  Ameri- 
can free-enterprise  system  and  the  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  entitled  to  a 
further  testing  period  without  OPA  controls." 

Senator  Wiley  deserves  to  enjoy  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  Republican  leader — plus  the  con- 
fidence of  Wisconsin,  which  is  exceptionally 
particular — particular  about  its  Senators. 
After  stating  his  beliefs  he  continued  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  by  reviewing  actual 
results  during  what  he  called  the  short  pe- 
riod of  "emancipation  from  OPA  con- 
trols"— the  period  between  June  30  when  the 
old  OPA  died,  and  July  25  when  the  President 
signed  the  new  OPA  bill.  The  results,  he  de- 
clared, "proved  adequate,  while  production 
soared." 

While  some  prices  rose,  it  was  because  they 
had  been  set  at  an  arbitrarily  low  level — 
with  producers  denied  any  profits.  Other 
prices  rose  by  jast  the  amount  represented 
by  the  loss  of  the  Government  subsidy — the 
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subsidy  you  would  otherwise  have  had  to 
pay  in  taxes.  The  Senator  proved  his  state- 
ments by  reviewing  the  Improved  market 
conditions  of  milk,  meat,  and  other  house- 
hold supplies. 

"But  where  do  all  of  us  go  from  here?" 
queried  the  Senator  of  his  Nation-wide 
audience.  His  own  advice  was  direct:  "Let 
mama  and  papa  and  all  of  the  American 
public  maintain  undiminished  their  faith  in 
the  free-enterprise  eystem.  Let  them  not  lose 
heart  because  OPA  has  won  a  temporary 
battle.  Let  the  American  people  vote  in  the 
primaries  and  go  to  the  polls  in  November 
to  vote  out  the  coUectlvists  from  office,  and 
vote  in  men  who  have  faith  in  mama  and 
pap«,  me*  who  would  restore  our  free  way  of 
life  and  end  government  regimentation." 


Address  of  J.  P.  Sefl>erling 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENN.STXVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  RICH-  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  address  of  J.  P. 
Seiberling,  president.  Seiberling  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  delivered  to  National 
Industrial  Advertisers  Conference, 
Thursday,  June  20,  1946.  Atlantic  City. 
N.  J.: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  Xhe  National 
Industrial  Advertisers  Conference.  I  am  go- 
ing to  surprise  many  of  you  on  this  occasion 
and  refrain  from  talking  either  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Industrial  advertising  or  the  rubber 
tire  situation.  I  suspect  that  all  of  you 
here  today  know  considerably  more  about  the 
first  subject  than  I  do.  and  with  respect  to 
the  second  subject  are  not  Interested  in  a 
rubber  man's  alibis. 

Instead  I  have  chosen  to  speak  to  you  on 
a  subject  of  considerably  more  importance 
to  each  of  us  than  either  of  the  two  sub- 
jects mentioned.  t>ecau8e  the  implication  of 
my  remarks  will  relate  to  basic  considera- 
tions of  our  most  prtrlous  possession,  namely, 
our  individual  freedom,  and  to  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  ws  call  the  American  way 
of  life. 

I  have  entlUed  this  address  "Humbiog  and 
Double  Talk— Twin  Perils  to  Freedom." 
Bather  than  to  attempt  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  humbug  and  double  talk.  I  am 
going  to  Ulustrate  both  for  you  by  a  story 
I  recently  heard  about  Abe  going  into  Ikes 
store  to  buy  an  aU-wool  suit  of  clothes.  Abe 
said.  "Ike,  becaxise  you  are  my  neighbor  and 
my  friend.  I  have  come  to  buy  from  you  an 
all-wool  suit  of  clothes."  Ike.  getting  out  a 
75-percent  cotton  and  25-percent  wool  suit, 
replied.  "Abe.  because  you  are  my  neighbor 
and  my  friend.  I  am  going  to  give  you  this 
•100  all  virgin  wool  suit — not  for  $100.  not 
for  $90.  not  for  f80.  not  even  for  $70 — but. 
believe  me,  for  $65. "  To  which  Abe  replied, 
"Ike,  because  you  are  my  friend.  I  am  not 
going  to  give  you  $65  for  that  suit.  n<»v$55. 
nor  $45 — not  even  $35 — but.  believe  me.  I  am 
going  to  give  you  for  that  suit  $32.55." 
Whereupon.  Ike  replied.  "Sold— now  that's 
the  way  I  like  to  do  business.    No  chiseling." 

That  story. iUiistrates  more  perfectly  than 
I  could  describe  what  is  meant  by  humbug 
and  double  talk,  as  both  of  those  elements 
are  readily  apparent  In  the  story.  Because 
you  reoocrnized  them  and  appraised  the  ridic- 
ulous and  unsubtle  inconsistencies  involved, 
you  refused  to  take  them  seriously  and  en- 
joyed a  good  laugh. 


Unfortunately  the  humtmg  and  double  talk 
to  which  this  Nation  has  been  exposed  In 
large  doses  for  mxKh  of  the  past  15  years  or 
BO  has  not  been  similarly  received,  because 
It  has  oome  from  apparently  important  peo- 
ple— ^tn  serious  talks  on  serious  subjecta, 
and  for  the  most  part  has  been  cleverly  dis- 
guised so  that  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  humbug  and  double 
talk  as  such  and.  Instead  of  laughing  at  it. 
have  accepted  it  as  so  much  truth.  Who 
was  it  that  said.  "What  fools  we  mortals 
be!"  For  example,  let  us  take  the  last  two 
of  the  so-called  four  freedoms  of  the  non- 
existent Atlantic  Charter,  so  solemnly  enun- 
ciated and  seriously  regarded  by  millions  of 
unthinking  the  world  over.  Here  we  have 
humbug  and  double  talk  at  its  best.  Free- 
dom from  fear  and  freedom  from  want.  The 
first  bit  of  humbug  lies  in  the  fact  that  free- 
dom from  is  not  really  freedom  at  all,  but 
rather  the  Idea  cf  escape  or  Immunity.  The 
true  idea  of  freedom  is  not  negative  or  con- 
tractive, but  rather  is  positive  and  expansive 
In  character.  A  man  in  jail  is  free  from  a 
lot  of  things  but  he  enjoys  none  the  less 
little  freedom.  Freedom  to.  and  freedom  of, 
and  freedom  for  are  read  freedoms  t)ecause 
they  are  positive  and  expansive,  but  freedom 
from,  propo-ly  regarded,  Is  a  phony  freedom 
any  way  you  look  at  it. 

The  second  bit  of  humbug  lies  In  the  fact 
that  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from 
want  are  as  impossible  of  attainment  as  the 
attainment  Is  undesirable.  How  can  you  be 
without  fear  so  long  as  the  body  of  man  is 
mortal  and  evil  exists,  and  the  only  certainty 
In  life  is  death  and  taxes,  and  the  known  is 
but  an  infinitesimal  segment  of  the  un- 
known— particularly  so,  now  that  the  atomic 
a^e  has  arrived?  How  can  you  be  without 
want  when  the  wants  of  man  are  limitless — 
such  as  th«  want  for  eternal  youth  and  the 
want  for  eternal  life? 

Even  if  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom 
from  want  were  possible  attainments,  they 
are  scarcely  desirable  ones — for  fear,  prop- 
erly regarded  and  controlled,  is  not  the  enemy 
of  man  but  rather  the  friend  of  man.  and 
human  want  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  single  greatest  spur  that  exists  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  mankind. 

Fear  Is  mankind's  greatest  protector  and 
want  is  mankind's  greatest  stimulator.  Fear 
teaches  us  what  to  avoid  and  what  to  pre- 
pare against  that  would  harm  or  destroy  us. 
while  want  spurs  us  to  strive  for  improve- 
ment of  our  lot.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  life  on 
this  planet  where  no  one  feared  an3rthlng 
and  everyone  wanted  nothing.  Well — so 
much  for  the  humbug  of  the- so-called  third 
and  fourth  freedoms.  What  about  the  double 
talk? 

Here  the  plot  thickens  and  what  has  seemed 
senseless  begins  to  make  sense,  for  is  not 
freedom  from  fear  the  sly  af^ieal  to  the  nat- 
ural human  desire  for  so-called  security,  and 
does  not  freedom  from  want  suggest  that 
alluring  heavenly  goal  known  as  "the  more 
abundant  life?"  Security  and  abundance — 
there  we  have  it — the  two  basic  appeals  of 
the  collectiTlsts.  be  they  Communist.  Social- 
ist, Fascist,  or  various  combinations  of  all 
three — such  as  the  planned  economists  would 
have  us  accept.  Anyone  who  thinks  at  all 
knows  that  collectlvl«n  and  freedom  are  like 
oil  and  water.  They  just  won't  mix,  because 
they  are  the  antithesis  of  each  other.  But 
that's  where  the  double  talk  comes  in — you 
talk  the  ideas  of  collectivism  and  clothe  the 
Ideas  In  the  verbiage  of  freedom  to  snare  the 
gullible  and  the  unthinking. 

Possibly  the  most  astonishing  piece  of 
humbug  which  has  been  solemnly  asserted  in 
our  times  and  widely  accepted  as  truth  was 
the  idea  sold  here  by  the  British  Lord  Keynes 
that  we  needn't  be  concerned  with  the  size  of 
the  natfcmal  debt  because  we  owe  It  to  our- 
selves. If  such  doctrine  were  true,  one  would 
think  that  the  British,  instead  of  working 


so  hard  to  borrow  H.OOOjOOOjOOO  from  "UDde 
Sugar  Able,"  would  Just  bomnr  It  from  them- 
selves— for  then,  aooordlng  to  Lord  Keynes, 
owing  it  only  to  themselves  they  would  not 
have  to  worry  st>out  it  st  all.  nor  would  we. 
and  everytxxly  would  be  happy.  It  Is  mdesd 
amaatng  that  someone  in  Ooofrses  has  BOt 
yet  thought  of  making  that  suggestion  not 
only  tr>  the  British,  but  also  to  tbe  French, 
Poles,  Czechs,  Italians.  Chinese,  and  Rus- 
sians— Just  to  mention  a  few  who  have  not 
yet  become  acquainted  with  the  Idess  of  the 
Honorable  Lord  Keynee  and  ettU  have  the 
quaint  idea  that  It  is  better  to  owe  ~Uncle 
Sappo"  than  themselves. 

But  humbug  and  double  talk  is  not  limited 
to  politicians  and  lords.  Even  Walter 
Reuther  has  found  the  answer  to  economic 
depressions.  All  you  have  to  do.  according 
to  Walter,  is  sustain  purchasing  power  by 
raising  wages  and  refrain  from  raising  prlcee, 
and  presto,  the  depression  is  ended,  pros- 
perity returns  and  everybody  Is  happy  again. 
It  would  be  truly  interesting  if  Dr.  Gallup 
would  take  a  poll  and  see  Jxist  how  many 
millions  of  persons  actually  t>elleve  such 
humbug,  even  though  I  fear  the  results  as  a 
reflection  upon  average  American  Intelligence 
might  prove  to  be  depressing. 

One  could  go  on  for  hours  citing  examples 
of  tlie  humbug  and  double  talk  to  which  this 
Nation  has  been  exposed,  by  simply  quoting 
Chester  Bowles,  Henry  Wallace,  Lee  Pressman, 
Walter  Winchell,  and  so  on.  But  what's  tbe 
use.  when  an  editor  of  the  Cleveland  PliOn 
Dealer  so  neatly  simuned  up  the  matter  in 
an  editorial  enUtled  "Are  You  Confu*ed?" 
which  reads  in  part  M  follows: 

"Consider  the  manner  in  which  we  an 
fooling  ourselves  or  others  these  days  by  call- 
ing a  loose  association  of  scrapping  countries 
the  United  Nstlons  or  by  referring  to  oae 
who  supports  Russian  imperialism  as  a 
liberal,  or  a  follower  In  the  footsteps  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  a  Democrat. 

"In  this  era  erf  double  talk,  a  free  prcas  Is 
one  that  prints  only  your  side  of  the  story; 
an  unfair  practice  is  any  legitimate  st«p 
taken  by  a  tmslnesBman  to  keep  from  losing 
his  investment:  a  combination  of  Govern- 
ment measures  resulting  in  a  scarcity  of 
goods  which  produces  a  black  market  Is  an 
antl-lnfiatlon  program:  a  planned  economy  Is 
urged  as  the  only  M—ns  of  saving  free  enter- 
prise, and  any  measure  designed  to  benefit  a 
minority  group  at  the  expense  of  tbe  majority 
Is  for  the  public  welfare. 

"Propaganda  is  the  nice  things  other  na- 
tions say  about  themselves:  the  nice  things 
our  Government  ssys  at>out  Itself  are  In- 
formation or  education.  A  combination  of 
business  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  hik- 
ing prlcee  is  in  restraint  of  trade,  a  combina- 
tion of  labor  unions  for  the  ptupoee  of  bik- 
ing wages  U  Industry-wide  coUeeUve  bar- 
gaining. _ 

"But  you  carry  on  the  list.  We're  ffolac 
out  and  join  the  CAIC.- 

The  foregoing  is  all  very  Interesting,  but 
where  and  how  does  the  peril  to  freeOom 
come  In'  Well,  almost  SOOO  years  a^o  the 
greatest  philosophic  mind  of  all  time  as- 
serted, "Te  shall  kno^  the  truth  and  tbe 
truth  shall  make  you  free",  and  so  experi- 
ence has  proven  it  to  be.  As  man  hss  learn- 
ed the  truth  about  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  laws  of  God,  his  btirdens  hare  been 
lightened,  his  well-being  has  been  •dvaneed. 
his  life  on  this  planet  has  been  lengthened, 
and  his  body,  mind,  and  spirit  freed.  It  is  only 
as  truth  Is  banished  or  concealed,  or  man- 
kind Is  deceived  or  kept  ignorant,  or  man- 
kind stupidly  or  perversely  Ignores  the  troth. 
that  freedom  begins  to  die  and  loee  Its  force. 
Truth  and  tyranny  were  never  fellow  travel- 
ers and  no  tyranny  has  ever  pioepered  tn  the 
light  of  truth.  That's  why  thoee  who  vooM 
restrict  or  destroy  freedom  Invariably  reecrt 
to  the  conceaUng  or  stifling  of  truth  through 
the  arUfice  of  humbug  and  double  talk. 
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Today  the  world  la  confronted  with  the 
frmtest  conflict  in  Its  history.  The  conflict 
basically  Ib  Ideologieal — the  suke  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  and  in  due  course  the 
United  States  of  America  will  become  the 
final  battleground  where  the  issue  will  be 
settled  for  generations  to  come.  If  this  is 
true,  is  it  any  wonder  that  those  who  favor 
collectivism  and  are  opposed  to  private 
capitalism,  individualism  and  the  free  en- 
terprise system  have  availed  themselves  of 
our  freedom  of  speech  to  confuse  and  divide 
us  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation  by  specious 
reasoning,  deceptive  plausibilities,  appeals  to 
prejudice,  and  all  of  the  other  components 
of  humbug  and  double  talk? 

Only  recently  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson,  In  describing  Hitler's  methods, 
spoke  as  follows: 

"With  this  as  a  start  and  with  all  the  per- 
verted ingenuity  of  propaganda,  which  uses 
familiar  and  respected  words  and  ideas  to 
implant  the  exact  opposite  standard  and  goal, 
a  whole  people  have  been  utterly  confused 
and  corrupted  •  •  •  The  base  practice 
drives  out  the  better.  The  cheaper,  the  more 
Jantastlc,  the  more  adapted  to  prejudice,  the 
more  reckless  the  appeal  or  the  maneuver,  the 
more  attention  and  excited  attention  it  re- 
ceives; and  the  less  chance  there  is  that  we 
shall  listen  to  the  often  difficult  analysis  of 
the  facts  and  the  always  difficult  considera- 
tion of  duty." 

Well,  here  are  two  facts  that  in  closing  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  leave  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Pact  1  Is  that  among  the  7  subjects  laid 
down  for  study  In  the  second  Russian  5-year 
plan  for  science  was  a  "provision  of  the  his- 
torical and  social  theory  for  combating  the 
Ideas  of  capitalism,  and  dissolving  the  preju- 
dices which  survive  In  the  minds  of  people  and 
have  been  transmitted  from  earlier  forms  of 
society." 

Pact  2  are  statements  taken  from  the  wrlt- 
'  Ings  of  Prof.  Harold  J.  Laskl.  chairman  of  the 
British  Labor  Party — now  in  control  of  Brit- 
ain— and  the  darling  of  the  American  Reds 
and  pinks. 

"I  have  come  to  learn  that  the  private 
—ownership  of  the  means  of  production  makes 
It  Impossible  for  the  democratic  idea  to  tran- 
scend the  barriers  of  class  without  the  cap- 
txire  of  the  state  power  by  the  working  class. 
•  •  •  The  conclusion  I  draw  from  it  is 
the  necessity  of  a  unified  working  class  party 
able  cither  to  win  political  power  or.  if  it 
meets  the  challenge  of  fascism,  to  emerge 
victorious  from  the  conflict.  •  •  •  The 
time  has  come  for  a  central  attack  on  the 
structure  of  capitalism.  Nothing  less  than 
wholesale  socialization  can  remedy  this  posi- 
tion. •  •  •  There  is  no  answer  to  the 
philosophy  of  Marx." 

Do  you  see  the  nature  of  the  conflict  that 
Is  upon  us?  Do  you  recognize  the  potency 
of  the  twin  perils  to  freedom?  Do  you  ap- 
preciate that  the  time  has  come  for  busi- 
nessmen everywhere  to  cast  out  considera- 
tk>ns  of  expediency  and  become  articulate 
In  this  great  and  basic  struggle  for  economic 
freedom  and  individual  liberty? 

There  Is  an  answer,  Mr.  Laskl — an  unan- 
swerable answer — to  the  false  philosophy  of 
Karl  Marx,  and  that  answer  is  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  and  all  that  it  stands  for 
and  has  meant  in  human  history  since  the 
day  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  and  the  Liberty  Bell  rtmg  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  formed, 
and  through  all  the  years  down  to  this  very 
day.  For  here  in  this  great  land  of  ours, 
more  people  have  had  more  freedom,  more 
opportunity,  more  material  wealth,  more  edu- 
cation, more  happiness,  under  private  capi- 
talism and  free  enterprise  and  the  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country  or  under 
any  other  sysUm  or  \inder  any  other  eco- 
nomic or  political  philosophy  in  the  world. 
Tell  that  truth  to  the  Russians,  Mr.  Laskl, 
when  your  good  will  mission  arrives  in  Mos- 


cow— if  they  dare  to  let  you  speak;  and  tell 
them  too,  if  they  will  let  you,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country  are  fed 
up  with  the  humbug  and  double  talk  of  you 
and  your  fellow  travelers  In  England,  In 
Russia,  and  In  the  United  States — and  even 
within  the  Government  of  the  United 
States— relating  to  the  alleged  wondrous 
glories  of  your  foreign  isms,  because  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
at  heart  real  Americans  who  believe  with  all 
their  hearts  and  sotUs  that  the  greatest  "ism" 
in  the  world  is  just  old-fashioned,  plain, 
every-day  Americanism.  And  that's  the 
truth,  Mr.  Laskl— the  whole  truth  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth.  It  is  not  humbug  or 
double  talk. 


Brookljm  American  Labor  Party  Candi- 
date Si^ed  1942  Nominating  Petition 
of  Communut  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NEW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
before  yesterday  I  made  the  charge  here 
on  the  House  floor  that  the  Communist- 
dominated  Brooklyn  American  Labor 
Party  candidate  in  the  Twelfth  New 
York  Congressional  District.  Vincent  J, 
Longhi,  signed  the  1942  nominating  peti-  - 
tion  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  New 
York  State  election  that  year.  What  do 
you  think  his  answer  was?  I  quote  from 
yesterday's  New  York  Times: 

On  the  subject  of  communism  Mr. 
Longhi  made  his  own  reply.  Representa- 
tive RooNET  had  said  Mr.  Longhi  had  signed 
a  Communist  nominating  petition  In  1942. 

"It  was  quite  possible  I  signed  such  a  peti- 
tion," Mr.  Longhi  declared.  "I  signed  vari- 
ous petitions  for  various  candidates  without 
committing  myself  to  their  programs." 

As  to  Longhi  being  a  registered  Re- 
publican, the  records  in  the  oflBce  of  the 
board  of  elections  in  Brooklyn  prove  he 
is  not  and  never  was  a  registered  Re- 
publican. As  to  his  being  a  member  in 
good  standing  at  the  Seventh  Assembly 
District  Republican  Club.  I  will  let  the 
captains  and  members  of  the  Republican 
organization  decide  that  question. 


Profit  Enhancement  Through 
Compensation  Incentives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aiFFORD  DAVIS 

OF  TENNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1946 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Horace  H. 
Hull,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Hull- 
Dobbs  Co..  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a  most 
successful  businessman.  He  is  a  man  of 
fine  character  and  unimpeachable  integ- 
rity. He  is  the  type  of  churchman  who 
goes  about  his  work  quietly  and  with 


deep  sincerity.  He  is  what  men  call  a 
man's  man. 

Recently  he  delivered  a  speech  before 
the  National  Federation  of  Sales  Execu- 
tives at  Chicago— one  of  the  finest 
speeches  I  think  I  ever  read.  He  be- 
lieves in  sharing  interest  in  business  with 
those  who  are  associated  with  him.  In 
his  case  it  has  paid  substantial  dividends. 
In  addition,  he  has  been  rewarded  with 
that  which  money  cannot  buy. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  this  successful 
man's  philosophy,  I  have  asked  and  have 
been  granted  permission  to  insert,  his 
speech  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks. 

It  follows: 

Profit    Enh.*ncemint    Throvch    Compensa- 
tion Incentives 
the  huix-dobbs  plan 
(By  Horace  H.   i:ull.  president.   Hull-Dobbs 
Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  delivered  before  the 
National    Federation    of   Sales   Executives, 
Chicago,  111.,  May  22,  1946) 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  make  no  pretenses 
as  a  platform  speaker  or  as  an  orator,  but  I 
think  that  even  though  oratory  is  something 
greatly  to  be  coveted,  there  are  occasions  and 
discussions  which  are  better  served  by  plain, 
simple  everyday  language.  In  such  manner 
win  I  talk  to  you  this  afternoon  about  the 
subject  in  which  we  are  all  Interested;  namely. 
Profit  Enhancement  Through  Compensation 
Incentives. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  overshooting  the  mark 
when  I  make  this  flat  statement :  Soon,  very 
soon,  in  fact  possibly  too  soon  for  a  procras- 
tinating generation,  we  must  definitely,  reso- 
lutely and  calmly  decide  whether  America  Is 
to  continual  to  enjoy  the  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  Individual  Initiative  that  has  made 
her  the  powerful  Nation  that  she  has  grown 
to  be,  or  turn  our  backs  upon  this  system  to 
adopt  one  of  submission  to  regimentation 
and  dictatorship  by  those  who  will  become 
our  masters  and  who  will  dictate  the  road  we 
shall  take  and  the  gait  at  which  we  shall 
travel.  You  can  be  sure  that  it  will  be  a 
hard  and  painful  Journey  along  that  road, 
no  matter  how  beautiful  the  approach  be 
camouflaged  to  make  it  inviting  by  those  whJcf^ 
would  entice  us  there.  Once  we  enter,  wtf 
will  have  chains  tied  around  our  ankles  and 
loads  placed  upon  our  backs.  Any  sane, 
thoughtful  man  need  be  no  prophet  to 
visualize  the  mlssry  into  which  this  road  will 
lead. 

Should  we  be  stupid  enough  to  enter,  after 
being  warned,  we  will  deserve  the  contempt 
of  our  forefathers  and  the  condemnation  of 
our  progeny.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  decide 
to  cling  to  this  fine  system  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed,  then,  I  say,  we  must  do 
more  than  merely  make  a  pronouncement; 
we  will  have  to  work  and  work  fast  to  restore 
the  damage  which  already  has  been  done,  and 
to  build  additional  and  stronger  safeguards 
for  the  future.  We  must  work,  each  and  all, 
Individually  and  Independently,  as  well  as 
all  together. 

Today,  we  can  see  on  all  sides,  sinister 
forces  working  with  might  and  main  to  lead 
us  from  a  safe,  sane,  and  sensible  existence, 
a  happy  and  prosperous  order,  into  chaos, 
despair,  and  servitude.  What  do  you  want  to 
do  about  It?  What  will  be  your  answer? 
Naturally,  your  first  question  will  be.  "What 
can  we  do?" 

In  my  humble  opinion,  you  are  one  class 
of  people  who  can  do  a  great  deal  about  It, 
and  when  I  refer  to  you,  I  aip  referring  to 
salesmen — salesmen  of  every  class — salesmen 
of  products,  salesmen  of  opinion,  salesmen  of 
sound  ideas  and  ideals. 

What  can  we  do?  I  cannot  tell  you  every- 
thing that  we  can  or  cannot  do.  If  I  could 
do  that.  I  would  be  omniscient.  I  am  not 
smart,  but  I  do  not  have  to  be  smart  to  tell 
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you  aome  things  we  can  do.  We  can  be 
honest.  We  can  be  fair.  We  can  be  un- 
selOsb.  We  can  lose  ourselTea  in  a  great 
cause  and.  tn  the  losing,  we  can  save  our- 
selves and  the  cause  too.  I  shall  come  back 
to  this  in  a  moment. 

For  about  15  years,  we  have  heard  and  read 
much  from  the  mouths  and  peiLs  of  so-called 
economists,  who  have  never  been  in  business, 
and  who  have  never  done  anything  but  read 
and  write  books  about  how  to  run  a  business; 
how  to  run  the  economy  of  the  country,  and 
the  theories  of  how  to  have  more  by  having 
less. 

We  have  been  listening  to  arvd  following 
the  experts  who  hold  that  waste  makes  for 
abundance:  that  pigs  slaughtered  and  made 
into  soap  put  more  pork  cbcps  into  hungry 
stomachs;  that  one  bale  of  cotton  will  clothe 
more  people  than  two  bales  will,  while  a  large 
percentage  of  the  world's  population  has 
been,  and  still  is.  hungry  and  naked;  that 
wheat  dumped  into  the  ocean  make% starving 
nations  revere  and  respect  us. 

We  have  listened  to  the  demagogic  preach- 
ments of  "prices  for  plenty."  No  sensible 
man  can  believe  that  destruction  of  com- 
modities to  establish  prices  is  the  route  to 
satisfying  the  needs  of  a  hungry  and  desti- 
tute world.  One  year  we  burn  corn  to  es- 
tablish high  prices.  The  next  year,  the  price 
of  corn  Is  too  high  to  feed  to  hogs,  because  the 
established  price  of  hogs  is  too  low  to  allow 
the  hog  raiser  to  buy  corn  from  the  corn 
raiser. 

We  have  lost  our  vision  and  perception 
looking  to  the  near  and  to  the  easy.  We  have 
been  seeking  a  paternalistic  and  benevolent 
government  to  solve  our  problems.  Short- 
sightedly and  phlegmatlcally,  we  have  per- 
mitted our  businesses  to  pass  into  the  con- 
trol cf  a  lot  of  swivel-chair  bureaucrats  who 
would  not  know  a  business  if  they  met  it  face 
to  face  in  the  mad.  I  heard  of  one  of  them 
who  knew  so  little  about  the  steel  business 
that  when  advised  that  a  concern  had  the 
bolts,  but  the  threads  were  not  on  them, 
wired  back,  "Ship  the  bolts  and  let  the 
threads  follow." 

But  these  are  not  the  theories  of  the  econ- 
omist whose  philosophy  I  adhere  to. 

What  I  shall  say  to  you  today  is  based  upon 
a  faith  In  that  philosopher  who  expotmded 
the  greatest,  yet  simplest,  economic  theories 
that  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  examine 
and  test  by  practical  application. 

This  economist  "Never  wrote  a  book,  he 
never  held  an  office,  he  never  owned  a  home. 
he  never  went  to  college.  He  was  never  in  a 
large  city.  He  never  traveled  200  miles  from 
the  place  where  he  was  born.  But  the  system 
of  ethics  and  economics  taught  by  htm  was 
true  2,000  years  ago;  is  true  today,  and  will 
be  true  forever.  No  man  today,  no  matter 
whether  he  follows  the  doctrine  of  Mills, 
Marx,  or  George  as  to  property,  can  find  a 
false  principle  in  this  economist's  theory  of 
property." 

I  am  tuie  that  I  am  not  exaggerating  when 
I  say  that  mankind  has  never  been  able,  nor 
ever  will  be  able,  to  assemble  armies,  navies, 
nor  might  of  any  description  that  will  guar- 
antee to  man  the  abundance,  the  happiness, 
the  satisfaction,  and  the  hope  that  the  ap- 
plication of  his  economic  pronouncements 
will  be  able  to  do.  The  United  Nations  or- 
ganization, without  the  guidance  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  him,  is  as  surely  doomed 
to  failure  as  was  Woodrow  Wilson's  League 
of  Nations.  I  am  as  sure  as  I  stand  on  this 
platform  that  if  we,  as  a  nation,  reject  the 
philosophy  and  theory  of  economics  to  which 
I  now  refer,  our  sons  and  grandsoM  will  pay 
for  our  mistake  with  their  blood  Tmd  lives 
upon  future  battlefields  and  their  distraught 
and  helpless  mothers,  wives,  aiKl  daughters 
wlU  look  up  from  the  remotest  recesses  of 
the  earth  to  see  hell  rained  down  upon  them 
in  the  form  of  atomic  bombs  and  poison 
gases. 


Who  is  this  ecoiMmist?  I  am  stire  that 
you  have  already  gtiessed.  He  ts  none  other 
than  Jesus  of  Nasareth. 

He  taught  that  abundance  comes  tbrotigh 
free  enterprise  and  Individual  initiative.  He 
taught  that  brains  and  thrift  and  courage  are 
entitled  to  their  rewards.  He  taught  that 
he  who  could  but  would  not  work  should  not 
eat.  He  taught  that  wealth  comes  from 
saving,  not  from  wasting.  He  taught  that 
a  well  ordered  system  of  industry  was  de- 
pendent upon  brains,  capital,  and  perspira- 
tion. He  taught  that  no  work  is  worth  the 
doing  that  does  not  include  the  heart  as  a 
vital  component  of  the  effort.  Adherence  to 
the  Ideas  and  Ideals  enunciated  by  Him  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  guarantee 
to  the  people  of  this  earth  peace,  happiness 
and  abundance  for  aU.  He  taught  how  we 
might  have  the  proper  distribution  that 
would  guarantee  these  things.  What  was  it 
He  said?  "Whosoever  wUl  save  his  life  shall 
lose  It,"  and  "Therefore,  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you  do  ye  even  eo 
to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets  " 
Men  and  nations  have  been  breaking  them- 
selves on  these  laws,  but  they  have  not  broken 
the  laws.  They  stand  today  as  immutable 
as  when  proclaimed.  There  has  been  no 
shadow  of  turning  in  them. 

I  know  what  is  in  your  mind.  Tou  are  im- 
mediately beginning  to  say,  "We  have  a 
preacher  with  us." 

No,  I  am  no  preacher.  1  claim  to  be  only 
the  modest  peddler  of  Ford  automobiles  who 
is  trying  to  find  in  his  business  the  answets 
to  some  of  the  problems  that  now  baffle  us. 
While  I  lack  a  lot  of  having  found  all,  I  have 
at  least  found  some  that  are  sound,  practical, 
and  profitable.  If  we  are  to  save  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  individual  Initiative 
and  its  accompanying  rewards  and  benefits. 
Including  persona?  liberty  and  the  right  un- 
der Heaven  to  order  our  own  lives,  then,  now 
is  the  time  for  action,  and,  my  friends,  I  mean 
now. 

We  must  be  men  t>efore  we  become  busi- 
nessmen, then  we  wUl  conduct  our  businesses 
as  hunum  ventures.  We  will  then  be  fair, 
honest,  dean,  sboveboard,  and  imselflsh.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  put  an  unbiased  ap- 
praisal on  the  contributions  that  others 
make  to  the  success  of  our  businesses,  as  well 
as  those  that  we  make,  in  all  of  Its  phases, 
and.  having  done  this.  to,aUot  the  rewards 
accordingly.  We  are  going  to  have  to  quit 
being  hogs,  and  abandon  the  slogan  which 
has  long  been  uppermost  in  most  people's 
minds  that  "What  is  mine  is  mine,  and  what 
IB  yours  is  mine  too  if  I  can  get  it."  It  may 
seemingly  have  worked  to  a  degree  up  to  a 
few  decades  ago.  but  it  is  not  working  now. 
and  it  is  not  going  to  work  any  more.  We 
should  have  sense  enough  to  realize  this. 

Man's  greatest  fear  is  want;  his  greatest 
ambition,  security.  Fear  and  ambition  have 
goaded  people  since  Adam  to  more  desperate 
deeds  and  acts  than  all  other  emotions. 
Through  fear  and  ambition,  men  have  broken 
every  law  of  God  and  man,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  they  are  motivated 
by  these  two  emotions.  What  we  must  do  te 
to  so  revamp  our  system  that  the  masses 
of  people  will  no  longer  live  in  the  fear  of 
want  or  be  apprehensive  as  to  their  security. 
For  security,  men  will  baiter  their  freedom 
and  resign  themselves  to  servitude  and  regi- 
mentation and  there  are  those  abroad  who 
would  readily  buy  with  counterfeit  promises 
the  power  to  dominate  and  dictate  our  every 
thought,  word,  and  act.  They  prey  on  the 
weaknesses  of  those  who  yearn  for  security 
and  would  attain  it  by  any  method  or  at  any 
price.  There  are  still  many  Esaus  who,  igno- 
rantly.  will  sell  their  birthrights  for  meases 
o£  pottage. 

It  is.  then,  up  to  us-  to  evolve  plans  that 
will  guarantee  to  the  worthy  (and  most  are 
worthy),  this  security  tbcy  so  eagerly  de- 


sire without  having  to  surrender  tbehr  liber- 
ties and  our  democracy  in  so  doing.  Against 
fear  and  want,  men  have  also  the  eorreet- 
Ing  instinct  of  ambition.  Ambition  is  the 
antidote.  Because  of  ambition,  man  wUl 
forget  fear.  Ws  wawtt  first  of  all  encourage 
ambition,  but  there  is  righteous  smbltlrn 
and  there  is  tlie  unrighteous  or  Inordinate 
ambition.  We  must  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  if  we  would  curb  the  un- 
worthy and  promote  the  worthy.  In  proper 
balance  of  one  man's  ambition  against  an- 
other's, we  have  a  contented  and  peaceful  so- 
ciety, but  the  efforts  to  satisfy  Inordinate 
ambition  creates  hatreds,  8trui;eles,  wars:  it 
violates  the  laws  of  God  and  man:  It  estab- 
lishes the  power  of  mleht  over  right. 

To  find  a  plan  to  allay  fear  and  subdue  in- 
ordinate ambition  is  a  goal  worthy  of  our 
best  efforts.  Ood  Almighty  put  His  people 
on  earth,  and  He  put  the  fruits  of  this  earth 
here  for  His  people's  enjoyment.  We  must 
get  on  the  basis  where  these  fruits  can  be 
distributed,  not  destroyed;  where  the  pro- 
duction of  men  can  be  enjoyed  by  men  In 
Just  proportion  to  the  contribution  that  each 
makes  to  the  production.  There  are  many 
and  diverse  problems  Involved,  but  if  we 
ar«:  unselfish  and  fair,  we  can  certainly  la- 
bor until  we  have  found  some  sort  of  a  sat- 
isfactory answer.  We  shall  hsve  to  start  in 
our  own  back  yards.  Some  of  us  must  be 
trsil  blazers  or  pioneers;  do  what  Is  right 
and  set  the  pace,  and  It  will  not  be  loag 
until  others  will  t>e  following. 

It  cannot  be  done  en  masse.  It  can- 
not be  done  by  law.  It  miist.  at  first,  tw  a 
voluntary  step  on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
mlnortties — but — 

"Minorities,  since  the  world  began. 
Have  shown  the  better  part  of  man. 
And  oft',  within  the  course  of  time. 
One  man  or  one  woman  hath  nuide  a  ca\isa 
sublime." 

This  country  has  gotten  far  out  on  tbe 
wrong  road,  gentlemni.  and  now  ts  the  ttoaa 
for  VIS  to  turn  back  and  take  the  right  road, 
but  we  are  going  to  have  to  turn  back  quickly. 
Might  does  not  make  right,  but  we  can  re- 
verse it  and  we  can  be  sure  that  right  does 
make  might.  If  we.  as  a  nation  of  people 
had  been  inclined  to  do  that  thing  that  I 
first  suggested  in  my  opening  remarks,  of 
appraising  and  rendering  unto  each  and 
every  one  compensation  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  coun- 
try would  be  laboring  under  a  $300,000,000.- 
000  war  debt.  This  last  war  has  cost  us  the 
entire  worth  of  our  country.  Financially, 
we  are  near  the  brink.  How  did  we  lose  it? 
We  lost  it  by  eiKieavorlng  to  save  it.  How 
much  l>etter  off  we  would  have  l>een  had  «• 
seen  the  light  and  had  we  heeded  the  Injunc- 
tion. T>o  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they 
should  do  to  you  " 

Whst  we  have  today  In  our  country  is  a 
dissatisfied.  discontented.  antagooiatic. 
Jealous,  envious  nation  of  people,  and  this  is 
true  of  the  entire  world.  Race  has  been 
arrayed  against  race,  creed  sgsinst  creed,  the 
"have  note"  against  the  "haves,"  and  vlos 
versa— everytJody  for  himself  and  the  devU 
take  the  hindmost:  most  people  seeking  to 
shun  responsibility,  most  wanting  the 
and  most,  while  giving  the  least  and 
Most  rendering  the  least  possible  servloa  for 
the  largest  reward  that  can  be  exacted  and 
extracted.  Capital  seeking  a  hide-out  while 
labor  strikes  against  capital  and  even  against 
its  own  interests,  when  all  should  be  striviaf 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Ubor  and  man- 
agement and  capitfd  to  the  end  that  all  may 
have  more  ot  everything  that  their  com- 
bined efforts  can  produce.  Labor  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  become  a  pawn  in  the  clutcbes 
of  self-seeking,  greedy,  avaricious,  and  tnor- 
dlnately  ambitious  leaders,  whose  only  motif 
is  to  gather  unto  themselves  prestige,  wcalttk. 
and  the  power  to  dominate  their  uninformed 
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followers  who  ar«  dazed  and  confused  In  the 
■earcb  for  a  solution  to  their  problems. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  capital 
(and  I  do  not  apologize  for  the  word;  It  Is 
an  honorable  designation,  and  I  have  yet  to 
see  one  man  or  woman  who  does  not  desire 
It),  has  put  too  much  emphasis  on  its  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  business  enter- 
prises, and  in  many  cases  has  sought  special 
privilege  at  the  expense  of  labor.  Thus, 
demagogs,  racketeers,  regimenters,  bureau- 
crats. <k>mmunist8,  and  Socialists  have  seized 
upon  the  foibles  of  both  capital  and  labor 
to  BOW  seeds  of  discord,  hate,  and  jealousy, 
to  array  one  against  the  other  to  the  end  that 
deprivation  and  want,  chaos  and  bloodshed 
have  resulted  to  plague  us  all,  whereas,  by 
each  reccgnl?lng  its  own  responsibility  and 
by  discharging  it,  peace,  prosperity,  and 
plenty  might  have  been  our  rewards.  No- 
body is  satisfied  with  what  he  Is  getting. 
Nobcdy  is  satisfied  with  what  the  other  fel- 
low is  doing,  and  it  stems  back  to  that 
greatest  of  all  sins,  "selfishness."  We  must 
eliminate  the  talk  of  this  one  or  that  one 
being  "master."  No  word  has  ever  been  re- 
sponsible for  so  much  discord  as  that  word 
"master."  I  hate  it.  It  is  an  abomination. 
My  economist  says  that  "Whoaoever  will  be 
chief  among  you.  let  him  be  your  servant." 
We  must  not  attempt  to  be  each  other's 
masters — we  must  resolve  to  be  each  other's 
brothers.  Nor  was  our  democratic  system 
of  government  conceived  and  brought  forth 
to  become  the  master  of  the  people,  but 
rather  the  servant — a  government  by  the 
pe«  pie.  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
The  creature  must  not  become  greater  than 
the  creator.  When  the  driver  of  a  car  loses 
control  of  It.  he  is  headed  for  his  doom.  We 
need  more  attitude  of  the  right  kind.  I  have 
often  said  that  I  would  rather  have  a  man 
with  90  percent  right  attitude  and  10  percent 
ability  than  the  reverse. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  glamorous 
and  intriguing  experiences  of  HuU-Dobbs  Co. 
I  am  only  one  member  of  this  fine  organi- 
zation, so  possibly.  I  may  say  something 
about  the  others  and  not  be  acctised  of 
egotism. 

Back  in  1921.  Hull-Dobbs  Co.  was  organ- 
ized. My  partner  and  I  started  In  business  to 
make  a  success  and  we  did  fairly  well  up  to 
1938.  In  1938.  we  came  to  the  realization  that 
the  business  was  not  our  business  in  toto, 
but  it  was  the  business  of  every  person  that 
was  in  the  organization.  Upon  it  all  of  us 
relied  for  a  livelihood,  and  for  the  security 
of  the  future.  We  all  had  a  stake  In  the  busi- 
ness. It  was  a  business  In  which  every  per- 
son In  the  organization  should  and  could, 
under  the  right  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, have  a  pardonable  pride  and  become 
an  enthusiastic  participant.  And  so.  we  de- 
cided to  put  our  business  on  the  incentive 
basis,  where  individual  initiative,  where 
brains  and  courage,  thrift  and  industry,  not 
only  would  result  in  greater  profits  to  us.  but 
likewise  to  everyone  who  made  his  contribu- 
tion thereto. 

We  started  In  our  stockroom.  The  man- 
ager of  our  stockroom  was  making  9250  per 
month  and  his  five  assistants  were  making  an 
average  of  9150  a  month,  the  going  salaries  of 
the  average  men  performing  this  work.  We 
were  doing  (18.000  gross  parts  business  per 
month.  After  raising  the  parts  manager's 
■alary  to  9350  per  month,  we  called  all  the 
parts  men  together  and  made  them  this 
proposition  We  told  them  that  we  would 
pay  the  parts  manager.  In  addition  to  his 
salary.  1>,  percent  on  gross  sales  over  918.000 
per  month.  We  told  the  other  men  that  we 
would  divide  among  them  5  percent  on  all 
sales  over  918.000  per  month. 

In  oxir  ser^-lce  department  our  mechanics 
were  working  on  a  weekly  wage  scale.  We 
put  the  service  department  on  an  Incentive 
plan  like  that  of  the  stockroom. 

Up  to  that  time,  salesmen  had  received 
commissions   only  on  cars  that   they  sold. 


Those  that  were  sold  by  the  management  or 
the  house  were  house  sales,  and  no  commis- 
sion was  paid.  We  changed  that.  We  said 
■  that  each  car  carried  a  discount  that  per- 
mitted the  payment  of  a  sales  commission; 
that  the  salesman's  only  avenue  of  compen- 
sation was  sales  commissions;  that  that  was 
their  part  of  the  business;  that  they  were 
entitled  to  It  and  they  should  have  it,  and 
from  that  day  on.  salesmen  have  been  paid  a 
commission  on  every  car  that  has  been  sold. 

Up  to  that  time.  It  had  been  our  custom 
to  clip  salesmen.  If  that  be  a  good  word. 
Not  steal  from  them.  no.  but  when  they 
came  in  with  a  deal  that  was  not  too  profit- 
able or  not  as  profitable  as  we  thought  It 
should  be,  we  would  take  the  deal  only  on 
the  basis  that  they  got  only  a  part  of  the 
sales  commission. 

Now.  let's  see  what  has  happened  since, 
and  what  Is  happening  now.  Take  the  parts 
room.  Sales  Immediately  began  to  sk3rrocket 
when  these  men  got  on  the  Incentive  basis. 
They  were  In  business  for  themselves. 
Month  by  month  and  year  by  year  up  they 
went,  and  today,  we  are  selling  more  than 
$200,000  of  part's  each  and  every  month  (in 
the  Memphis  operation  alone),  or  more  than 
11  times  the  sales  in  1938.  The  manager,  last 
year,  made  approximately  925,000,  (the  1938 
$3,000  man),  and  his  assistants  all  made  be- 
tween 95,000  and  915,000  each,  and  all  will 
make  more  this  year. 

What  about  the  service  superintendent  and 
his  assistant?  The  superintendent  last  year 
made  914.500  and  his  assistant  $8,400.  It  will 
Interest  you  to  know  that  the  superintendent 
was  quite  111  during  the  year.  We  sent  him 
at  our  expense  to  Mayo  Bros.,  then  to  the 
seashore  for  several  months  to  recuperate. 
His  salary  went  on  Just  the  same,  but  through 
his  efforts.  Interest,  loyalty,  and  Industry 
over  the  years,  they  had  increased  our  service 
business  over  three  times  that  of  1938. 

What  about  the  mechanics.  All  working 
sincerely  and  honestly  to  do  the  very  best 
Job  possible,  each  one  being  paid  for  every- 
thing that  he  does.  AH  that  Is  required  of 
them  Is  that  they  do  the  work  right  In  the 
Interest  of  the  house  and  customer,  and 
guarantee  their  work.  That  is  their  respon- 
sibility. 

What  about  the  salesmen.  We  have  sales- 
men making  from  95,000  to  915.000  per 
year.  We  have  many  salesmen,  and  there  Is 
not  a  single  one  of  them  who  has  owed  us  a 
dime  in  8  years.  Prior  to  1938,  we  did  not 
have  a  salesman  who  did  not  owe  us  money 
and  who  was  not  constantly  in  debt;  who 
did  not  have  to  have  advances  from  week 
to  week,  and  who,  when  he  got  too  deep  In 
debt,  moved  on  to  some  other  place,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  write  off  the  advances.  We 
were  selling,  at  that  time,  a  reasonable  aver- 
age number  of  cars,  but  Wf>  were  not  setting 
the  world  on  fire.  They  are  happy — they  are 
working — they  are  enthusiastic.  They  work 
for  the  parts  department  and  for  the  serv- 
ice department,  and.  in  turn,  every  depart- 
ment works  for  the  other  departments. 

What  about  our  office.  We  think  we  have 
the  finest  office  force  In  the  country.  We  do 
not  think  It — we  know  It.  We  have  tried 
to  see  that  they  were  well  paid.  We  have 
employees  in  our  office  who  are  making  two 
or  three  times  the  amount  made  by  em- 
ployees in  like  offices;  they  are  happy  and  they 
are  ambitious  and  loyal.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  we  did  not  let  out  a 
man  or  woman,  nor  did  we  ever  take  on  any 
war  contracts.  It  looked  very  discouraging 
for  a  while,  but  It  looked  no  more  discourag- 
ing to  us  In  January.  1942.  than  It  did  to 
everyone  else  In  the  organization.  Our  first 
impulse  was  to  start  cutting  the  force,  but  we 
knew  that  was  unfair,  so  I  decided  that  I 
would  be  the  first  man  to  be  removed  from 
the  pay  roll.  We  all  talked  It, over  and  all  of 
us  decided  to  go  to  work,  sure  enough,  so  I 
didn't  lose  my  job  and  none  of  them  did 
either. 


But,  I  hear  someone  saying,  "And  those 
foo'.'  are  giving  away  everything  they  make. 
They  are  idealists,  theorists.  Impractical." 

No.  sir.  Not  so.  We  did  start  out  to  try 
to  divide  what  we  were  already  making,  but, 
of  course,  In  the  hopes  of  Increasing  the 
volume,  consequently,  the  profits.  What  do 
we  find?  We  find  that  today  the  Hull-Dobbs 
Co.  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  Ford  dealer 
in  the  world  (I  refer  to  the  one  company  In 
Memphis);  that  It  leads  the  entire  world  In 
Ford  car  sales,  parts  sales,  and  service  work, 
and,  to  date,  our  people  have  not  felt  that 
there  was  any  necessity  for  a  union  to  pro- 
tect their  Interests.  More  than  that,  the 
records  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  will  reveal  that, 
even  after  the  rather  unusual  and,  what 
might  appear  to  be,  exorbitant  amount  our 
employees  earn,  this  company  was  the  first  In 
profits  among  10,000  Ford  dealers  In  the 
United  States,  even  after  the  Incentive 
bonuses. 

Was  the  Itinerant  Economist  wrong  when 
He  said,  "He  that  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
It,"  or  to  paraphrase  It,  He  that  will  save  his 
business  must  give  It  away?  Our  experi- 
ence proves  that  He  was  right,  and  that  In 
the  losing,  as  it  would  appear,  has  been  the 
saving. 

We  have  another  thing  In  which  we  take 
a  great  deal  of  pride.  I  do  not  recall  a  single 
instance  In  our  organization  of  a  defalcation 
on  the  part  of  any  employee  in  8  years.  Is 
that  not  a  most  unusual  thing?  But  should 
there  be?  There  is  no  necessity.  Our  people 
are  happy.  They  are  contented.  They  live 
in  good  homes,  and  their  families  have  nice 
clothes,  and  not  only  ths  necessities,  but 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  They  are  able 
to  send  their  children  to  good  schools  and 
colleges  and  give  them  the  advantages,  and 
yet,  what  have  Hull-Dobbs  given  up? 
Nothing!  In  the  giving,  they  have  made,  and 
made  more,  and  -so  far  as  I  know,  we  haven't 
a  person  who  begrudges  us  the  Increase. 
Another  Intriguing  thing  in  our  plan  has  been 
that  we  have  been  able  to  expand.  We  now 
have  establishments  In  Louisville,  Minne- 
apolis, Cleveland,  and  two  in  Chicago,  and 
we  have  men,  with  one  exception,  managing 
those  places  who  came  up  In  the  organization 
at  Memphis.  They  are  running  those  busi- 
nesses on  the  Incentive  plan.  They  are  in 
business  for  themselves.  We  invest  the 
capital;  they  the  management,  and  they  are 
prosperirg.  Mind  you,  these  places  range  In 
age  from  3  months  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  6 
years  in  Chicago.  They  are  young  organiza- 
tions, but  every  one  of  them  Is  among  the 
first  five  dealers  In  their  branch  territory. 
We  opened  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  March  1, 
1946.  We  wer?  second  In  Cleveland  in  parts 
sales  the  first  month.  Why?  Because  our 
organization  is  on  the  incentive  plan.  They 
went  into  lead,  and  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  always  be  leaders. 

We  never  have  to  discharge  anyone.  The 
organization  will  do  that.  They  do  not  al- 
low drones  around.  If  a  man  Is  not  willing 
to  do  his  share  of  the  work  and  shoulder  his 
responsibility,  they  show  him  the  door.  We 
are  not  bothered  with  that  detail,  and  so. 
In  our  trying  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  to  us.  we  have  found 
as  nearly  a  Utopia  in  business  as  we  believe 
can  be  found  on  this  earth. 

There  are  Just  a  few  things  that  we  re- 
quire: courtesy,  industry,  honesty  and  fair 
dealings,  not  only  among  ourselves,  but  with 
the  public  at  large 

And  so,  I  say.  gentlemen,  when  the  business 
of  this  country  shall  have  come  to  the  real- 
ization Ibat  free  enterprise  and  private  in- 
itiative will  live  only  through  a  S3rstem 
similar  to  that  that  we  have  Inaugurated, 
-then,  and  then  only,  will  we  be  able  to  elimi- 
nate strikes,  class  hatred,  envy,  bad  humor 
and  distrust.  Our  people  are  able  to  buy  the 
thingii  that  are  offered  for  sale.  They  are 
able  to  buy  many  products  sold  by  men  here 
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today  that  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
buy  but  for  the  Incentive  plan.  I  main- 
tain that  this  Is  the  only  way  to  get  dis- 
tribution, for  distribution  Is  dependent 
entirely  upon  purchasing  power,  but  many 
of  us  have  been  too  selfish  and  greedy  to 
evolve  and  Invoke  the  right  methods  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  purchasing  power. 
If  I  were  motivated  by  selfish  impulses,  I 
would  not  divulge  to  you,  many  of  whom 
are  my  competitors,  the  secret  of  our  delight- 
ful experiences — rather,  it  Is  my  hope  that 
all  business  enterprises  will  grasp  the  plan 
and  put  it  Into  operation. 

I  believe  that  America  is  potentially  the 
richest  nation  under  God's  sun,  and  could 
produce  and  distribute  necessities  and 
luxuries  to  all. 

I  believe  that  Improper  distribution  of  our 
products  Is  the  root  of  all  of  our  trouble. 

I  believe  that  purchasing  power  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  Just,  equitable  and  fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  profits  resulting  from  our  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  ventures. 

I  believe  that  all  who  will  work  will  be 
able  to  secure  work,  once  the  system  of  fair 
compensation  is  Inaugurated  and  resultant 
distribution  made  effective. 

I  believe  that  a  system  of  free  enterprise 
and  Individual  Initiative  is  a  guaranty  of 
our  democracy. 

I  believe  In  the  absence  of  a  plan  for  In- 
centive and  division  of  profits,  we  will  have 
a  government-administered  economy  which 
will  reduce  us  to  servitude,  want  and  an  In- 
tolerable existence,  and  that  this  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  dictatorship. 

I  believe  that.  If  and  when  this  purchasing 
power  is  provided,  that  we  shall  go  on  and 
on  to  a  higher  scale  of  living  for  all.  and 
that  we  can  lead,  by  example,  a  confused 
world  from  chaos,  want,  despair  and  distrust 
Into  a  state  of  order,  abundance,  happiness, 
confidence  and  goodwill. 

But  we  mtjst  lead  the  way.  We  have  got 
to  get  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  to  buy  with  in  order  to  keep  our 
wheels  ttu-ning.  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  that  pio- 
neer and  genius  of  mass  production.  In  1914, 
Instituted  the  minimum  95  a  day  wage. 
It  Is  reported  that  what  Inspired  him  to  do 
so  was  the  realization  that  he  could  produce 
more  cars  than  the  public  was  able  to  absorb 
on  the  then  existing  wage  scale,  but  by  rais- 
ing the  scale,  mc»-e  purchasers  would  be 
brought  Into  the  market,  thus  allowing  him 
to  produce  more  cars,  and  when  he  was  able 
to  produce  more  cars,  he  would  be  able  to 
produce  them  for  less.  I  believe  that  the 
same  theory  will  work  in  any  business.  We 
hear  the  ''Bcoger  boo"  very  often  of  reaching 
the  point  of  saturation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  point  of  saturation  could  be  said  to 
exist  In  this  world  until  every  human  being 
lives  in  a  comfortable  home,  la  well  dressed, 
well  fed.  and  all  are  in  a  position  financially 
to  enjoy  the  lull  production  of  the  world. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  Government 
subsidies  and  bureaucratic  mandates. 

Again,  I  say  America  must  lead  In  this,  and 
when  we  shall  have  pioneered  and  blazed  the 
trail  and  seen  for  ourselves,  the  miraculous 
results  of  free  enterprise,  individual  Initia- 
tive and  rewards  for  incentive  at  work,  we 
can  send  emissaries  and  ambassadors  to 
teach  the  world  the  system  that  would  bring 
plenty  to  them.  Then,  and  then  only,  can 
we  beiat  our  swords  Into  plowshares  and  our 
spears  Into  pruning  hooks.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  other  kind  of  ambassador  or  min- 
ister or  representative  can  do  anything  to 
lead  this  confused  world  into  clear  thinking. 
My  friends,  if  we  are  to  save  ourselves,  our 
families,  our  homes,  our  businesses  and  our 
country,  we  shall  have  to  lose  ourselves  In 
the  effort  to  do  so.  Then,  I  am  positive  that 
a  new  era  will  dawn  for  all  mankind  and  at 
the  dawn,  we  shall  behold  our  own  salvation. 


Raisia  Fills  the  VacHnm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  from  Human 
Events  by  Felix  Morley: 

Rnssi.\  Fills  the  Vacuum 
(By  Felix  Morley) 

Over  a  year  ago,  on  June  27,  1945.  Human 
Events  published  an  article  entitled  "What 
Unconditional  Surrender  Means."  It  pointed 
out  that  this  policy,  so  ardently  sponsored  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  continued  for  Ger- 
many under  President  Truman,  coiild  have 
only  one  outcome.  "Unconditional  surren- 
der," this  article  said,  obviously  produces  a 
"political  vacuum"  which  must  be  filled  and 
will  be  filled  by  that  gov'ernment  agency 
"most  conveniently  placed  and  best  prepared 
for  the  political  operation." 

The  article,  which  our  readers  may  check 
in  their  files,  continued: 

"That  agency,  obviously,  is  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  operating  through 
its  Ingenious  federal  formula,  giving  a  large 
degree  of  autonomy  to  satellite  socialist  re- 
publics not  yet  formally  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  long  as  they  meet  the  essential 
condition  of  subordination  to  the  general 
policies  of  Moscow.  To  criticize  or  condemn 
the  Rtissians  for  movmg  into  the  German 
vacuum  is  as  idle  as  it  would  be  to  condemn 
the  wind  for  pouring  through  an  open  win- 
dow. The  westward  movement  of  Russia  is 
at  least  as  much  the  result  of  our  policy  of 
unconditional  surrender  as  it  is  of  any  im- 
perialistic design  on  Stalin's  part. 

"That  westward  movement  will  absorb  all 
of  Germany,  probably  permanently,  which  is 
not  garrisoned  by  effective  American.  British, 
and  French  Armies.  And  if  those  armies  are 
withdrawn  before  stable  government  Is  built 
In  the  districts  they  hold  these  western  parts 
of  Germany  will  also  come  under  Russian 
control,  not  because  the  Kremlin  planned  it 
that  way  but  simply  because  nature  abhors 
a  vacuum." 

While  the  accuracy  of  this  diagnosis  must 
now  be  clear  to  the  most  superficial  intelli- 
gence, no  credit  for  prescience  is  in  order. 
Anybody  with  any  knowledge  of  history  and 
any  training  in  political  science  could  as 
easily  have  foreseen  the  Russian  effort  to  take 
over  Germany  which  Is  now  clearly  Intended. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  many  close  students  of 
Russian  policy  had  even  earlier  warned  that 
this  was  the  outcome  to  be  expected.  Thtis, 
David  J.  Dallln,  In  his  book  on  Russia  and 
Postwar  Europe,  published  by  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press  in  1943,  wrote  (pp.  209-210) : 

"It  will  consequently  be  the  policy  of  So- 
viet Russia,  after  the  defeat  of  Hitlerlsm.  to 
see  Germany  preserved  as  an  important  Eu- 
ropean power.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  Is 
demanded  not  only  by  prospects  •  •  • 
of  revolutionary  communism,  but  by  realis- 
tic policy  as  understood  by  Soviet  Russia, 
with  her  •  •  •  distrust  of  all  allies,  and 
her  satisfaction  at  dissension  within  the 
capitalist  camp." 

n 

The  Soviet  Government,  which  sliKre  Its 
origin  has  worked  steadily  in  behalf  of  an 
allied  Soviet  German  republic,  has  rarely 
concealed  that  aim.  During  the  war,  when 
Chtirchill  and  Roosevelt  were  maintaining 


that  the  only  good  German  ts  a  dead  Oerman. 
the  far  more  intelligent  Russian  ttatccman- 
ship  was  concentrating  on  the  elimination 
of  the  Nazi  control  over  Germany.  As  early 
as  February  22.  1942,  when  the  military  pic- 
ture for  Russia  looked  very  dark,  Stalin  said 
publicly  that: 

-It  would  be  ridiculous  to  Identify  Hitler's 
clique  with  the  Oerman  people  and  the  Ger- 
man state.  History  shows  that  Hitlers  come 
nnd  go,  whereas  the  German  people  and  the 
German  state  remain." 

And  in  the  same  order  of  the  day  to  the 
Red  Army,  aatlrtelng  the  bloodthlrstT  war- 
time editorials  in  American  and  English 
newspapers,  the  Russian  dictator  added: 

"Sometimes  the  foreign  press  engages  In 
the  prattle  that  the  Red  Army's  aim  Is  to  ex- 
terminate the  Oernaan  people  and  to  de- 
stroy the  German  state.  This  Is  a  stupid  lie 
and  a  senseless  slander  of  the  Red  Army. 
The  Red  Army  has  not  and  cannot  have  sxich 
Idiotic  aims." 

Again  In  Novemt>er  1942,  presumably  weary 
of  Anglo-American  obtusenees  as  to  Rus- 
sian war  aims.  Stalin  reiterated  thut  "It  Is 
not  our  aim  to  destroy  Germany"  and  "It  Is 
not  our  aim  to  destroy  all  military  force  in 
Germany." 

Even  before  this.  Stalin  had  endenvored 
to  make  clear  to  President  Roosevelt,  ob- 
sessed with  the  disastrous  formula  of  un- 
conditional surrender,  that  Russian  war  alms 
were  very  different  from  the  n^anlngless 
nonsense  with  which  OWI  and  other  propa- 
ganda agencies  bemused  the  American  pub- 
lic. As  the  late  Harry  Hopkins  revealed  In 
an  Important  article  In  the  American  maga- 
zine for  December  1941.  Stalln  had  told  him 
In  Moscow  immediately  after  the  Oerman 
attack  on  Russia  was  launched  In  June  IMl 
that  Russian  hatred  of  Hitler  was  not  a 
hatred  of  the  German  people  nor  of  the 
[German]  General  Staff. 

m 

It  is  against  this  background  that  am» 
must  consider  the  very  Important  statemant 
made  by  Forelen  Minister  Moiotov  In  Paris 
on  July  10.  Just  prior  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  Of  that  Russian  program,  which 
so  shocked  Secretary  Byrnes  and  millions  of 
less  well-informed  Americans,  the  New  York 
Times  said.  In  a  plaintive  editorial  on  July 
11:  "This  would  mean  the  permanent  par- 
tition of  Germany  and  the  complete  soviet- 
Izatlon  of  the  Rtisslan  zone  even  under  the 
central  administration  to  which  RiMrta 
agrees." 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Moiotov  statement, 
against  the  background  of  Soviet  Russia's 
constant  policy  tow^nxl  Germany,  shows  that 
the  purpose  Is  not  the  partitioning  but  the 
unification  of  Germany,  and  Is  not  the  sorlet- 
ization  of  the  Russian  eone  alone,  but  tbst 
of  Germany  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  the  latter 
aim  cannot  as  yet  be  openly  announced,  for 
it  involves  withdrawal  of  the  American. 
British  and  French  armies  of  occupation. 
But  Russia  Is  patient,  and  can  afford  to  wait 
confidently  for  the  day  when  the  American 
people  will  grow  weary  of  potiring  money 
Into  Germany  for  the  dubious  pleasure  of 
maintaining  a  purpoatlaas  army  of  conscripts 
there. 

What  Mr.  Moiotov  actually  said  in  his 
statement  is  that  "it  would  l>e  incorrect  to 
adopt  a  course  of  Germany's  annihilation  as 
a  state,  or  that  of  its  agrarianlzatlon,"  as 
urged  by  former  Secretary  Iforgenthau. 
What  he  said  fin^her  ts  that  before  Rt 
will  consent  to  writing  a  peace  treaty 
Germany  "there  should  be  set  up  a  single 
Oerman  Government  sufficiently  democratic 
(1.  e..  communistic)  to  be  alile  to  exttrpata 
all  remnants  of  fascism  in  Germany  •  •  ••• 
and  what  he  said  emphatically  Is  that: 
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"It  should  now  be  admitted  that  the  peace- 
ful Industries  of  Germany  must  receive  an 
opportunity  to  develop  on  a  wider  scale,  pro- 
vided only  that  this  Industrial  development 
should  really  be  used  to  satisfy  the  peaceful 
needs  of  the  German  people  and  the  re- 
quirements of  trade  with  other  countries." 

And,  as  a  particularly  sardonic  Jab  at  the 

bankruptcy   of   Anglo-American   policy.   Mr. 

Molotov  emphasized   In  his  statement  that 

"the  fcplrlt  of  revenge  Is  a  poor  counselor" 

-In  the  making  of  permanent  peace. 

IT 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
have  done  almost  everything  In  their  power 
to  further  Russian  plans  for  the  development 
of  a  German  Soviet  republic,  allied  to  and 
under  the  protective  custody  of  Moscow. 
Whether  or  not  this  plan  bears  fruit  would 
seem  now  to  depend  primarily  on  two  factors 
over  which  the  western  allies  no  longer  have 
much  control. 

Tlie  first  of  these  factors  is  the  Russian  will 
to  develop  a  Soviet  Germany  in  the  near 
future.  On  this  subject  there  has  certainly 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  in  Moscow.  It 
has  been  argued  there  that  German  commu- 
nism cannot  he  trusted,  and  that  Russia 
should  strip  Germany  for  the  Industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  former  rather  than  unify 
and  support  a  communlstlcally  democratic 
Reich  as  a  Russian  ally.  The  Molotov  state- 
ment indicates  that,  while  an  Irrevocable  pol- 
icy decision  may  not  yet  have  been  made  In 
Moscow,  the  advocates  of  building  a  strong 
Soviet  Germany  are  gaining  the  upper  hand. 

The  second  uncertain  factor  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Germans  themselves.  Though  utterly 
helpless  and  broken,  the  German  people  are 
given  a  certain  freedom  of  choice  by  reason 
of  the  developing  antagonism  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  western  democracies.  How  they 
will  use  this  freedom  is  difficult  to  predict, 
for  fear  and  hatred  of  Russia  are  still  strong 
In  Germany  and  the  preponderant  leaning  of 
all  of  Germany's  cultural  leadership  has  for 
centuries  been  toward  the  west. 

Because  of  the  depth  of  German  attach- 
ment to  western  civilization,  there  is  still 
some  hope  that  a  denazified  Germany,  politi- 
cally united  and  eager  to  follow  Anglo-Amer- 
ican leadership,  may  be  created.  But  the 
chances  of  this  outcome,  which  would  involve 
American  Insistence  on  a  Just  and  speedy 
peace  for  Germany,  grow  less  dally.  RusEla, 
of  course,  has  a  tremendous  advantage  In 
the  fact  that  a  Nazi  can  become  a  Communist 
merely  by  changing  his  shirt,  while  to  re- 
educate the  German  people  in  the  ways  of 
democracy  requires  at  least  some  prior  indi- 
cation that  Allied  objectives  are  to  restore 
rather  than  to  destroy  the  basis  of  German 
livelihood 

The  ruthlessness  of  British  and  American 
postwar  policy  toward  Germany  has  been  so 
pronounced,  the  failure  to  give  any  encour- 
agement to  democratic  elements  so  marked, 
that  the  evident  growth  of  Russian  influence 
Is  understandable.  For  a  people  who  have 
lost  everything  and  to  whom  the  prevalent 
Anglo-American  attitude  holds  no  encourage- 
ment, the  alternative  of  subordination  to 
Russia  can  easily  become  at  least  relatively 
attractive,  especially  if  it  is  Stalin's  settled 
policy  to  make  it  so. 

In  this  connection  the  chorus  of  German 
acclamation  for  the  Molotov  statement,  as 
transmitted  over  the  Soviet-sponsored  Berlin 
radio,  is  significant — the  more  so  because 
much  of  it  comes  from  non-Communist  Ger- 
man leaders.  One  can  rmderstand  the  enthu- 
siasm aroused  In  Berlin  by  Molotov's  placid 
assertions,  so  different  from  the  attitude  of 
cur  own  Christian  leaders,  in  regard  to  the 
form  of  Germany's  postwar  government: 

"We,  the  Soviet  people,  hold  that  It  is  incor- 
rect to  Impose  upon  the  German  people  a 
solution  of  this  question." 


Columbia  River  Salmon  Fishery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF  WASinNGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  out- 
lining the  aims  of  my  bill,  S.  2318,  which 
has  passed  the  Congress, 

As  will  be  noted,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides State  and  Federal  cooperation  to 
the  end  that  Columbia  River  salmon  fish- 
ery may  be  protected  and  built  up  in  the 
tributaries  to  the  lower  river. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2318 

S.  2318.  which  amends  the  act  of  May  11, 
1938,  authorizing  an  extensive  program  for 
the  conservation  of  the  fishery  resources  of 
the  Columbia  River,  quite  definitely  changes 
the  concept  of  the  relation  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Interests  In  the  development  of  fish- 
ery resources  of  an  Interstate  character. 
Originally  It  was  considered  that  problems 
connected  with  the  conservation  of  the  fish- 
ery resources  of  the  Columbia  River  could  be 
performed  most  economically  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Now  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  various  programs  and  activities  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  at  least  Insofar  as  they  affect  the 
fishery  resources  of  that  area,  require  the 
Joint  and  coordinated  attention  not  only  of 
Federal  agencies  but  also  of  the  agencies  of 
the  States  primarily  responsible  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  these  fishery 
resources. 

Presently  proposed  and  completed  hydro- 
electric navigation  and  irrigation  projects  In 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  have  presented 
many  new  problems  with  respect  to  the  con- 
servation and  protection  of  the  valuable  fish- 
ery resotirces  of  that  area.  Many  of  these 
problems  already  have  been  considered  by 
the  State  agencies  specifically  interested 
therein  and  these  agencies  have  cooperated 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  attempting  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
conservation  originally  contemplated  by  the 
act  of  May  11.  1938.  However,  these  fishery 
resources  actually  are  resources  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  it  Is  only  proper  that  such 
assistance  as  the  Federal  Government  may 
grant  in  protecting  and  developing  these  re- 
sources should  be  coordinated  closely  with 
the  plans  and  programs  of  the  States.  In 
many  Instances  It  will  be  more  economical 
to  utilize  the  facilities  and  services  of  the 
State  agencies  in  carrying  out  these  plans, 
but  hereto/ore  direct  participation  by  the 
States  has  been  limited  under  the  authoriza- 
tions contained- In  the  act  of  May  11.  1938. 
The  amendments  made  by  S.  2318  will  per- 
mit of  a  closely  coordinated  and  economic 
program  which  Is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
valuable  fishery  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River  are  to  be  protected  and  developed  prop- 
erly. 

A  major  portion  of  the  present  runs  of  fish 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  spawn  in  the 
tributaries  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers 
above  the  site  of  the  authorized  McNary  Dam 
and  above  the  sites  of  several  other  major 
dams  proposed  on  the  main  river.  -  Although 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  preserve  these 
%-aluable  runs,  it  is  apparent  that  the  best 
measures  already  developed  are  still  in  the 
nature  of  experiments,  there  being  no  assur- 


ance that  these  runs  can  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  the  tremendous  engineering  de- 
velopments on  the  Columbia  River.  Thus  the 
new  amendment  of  the  act  of  May  11,  1938, 
provides  a  means  for  the  States  to  properly' 
assume  their  responsibilities  in  furthering  a 
coordinated  program  utilizing  all  available 
means  for  the  protection  and  development  of 
these  State  resources. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  program  of  pro- 
tecting and  developing  the  fishery  resources 
of  the  Columbia  River  will  require,  among 
other  things,  the  removal  of  the  log  Jams 
and  minor  stream  obstructions,  the  prepara- 
tion of  engineering  plans  for  overcoming 
major  obstructions  such  as  waterfalls,  rapids, 
and  old  or  abandoned  dams  that  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness,  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  fish  hatcheries  and  similar 
facilities,  the  screening  of  escapements  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  fish,  and  Intensive  cooper- 
ative planning  and  investigation  with  a  view 
to  developing  means  and  measures  to  over- 
come the  definite  losses  that  will  follow  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  major  dams  on 
the  main  river. 


Report  on  Pan-American  Highway, 
Panama  City  to  Mexico  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  PETERSON 

or  GEORCU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  herewith  a  detailed 
report  on  the  inspection  trip  made  by 
myself  and  others  who  composed  the 
special  committee  to  investigate  the 
Pan-American  Highway  from  Panama 
City  to  Mexico  City. 

The  overland  trip  as  described  in  the 
following  report  was  made  by  Col.  W.  W. 
Zass,  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, War  Department,  who  had 
charge  of  construction  work  for  the 
Army  on  the  Pan-American  Highway 
from  Mexico  to  Panama  City,  and  my- 
self. The  data  as  herewith  submitted 
was  compiled  by  Col.  W.  W.  Zaas. 

Summary  of  mileage,  inspection  trip.  Central 
America 
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By 

rail- 
road 

By 
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By 
auto- 
mo- 
bile 

air 

Washinpton  to  \pw  Orleans. 

1,116 

New  Orleans  to  Colon 

1,613 

^'olon  to  Panama  Citv 

48 
150 
148 

Panama  City  to  SantiaRO 



."^antiafo  to  David 

Daviii  to  .<an  Jose 

159 

San  Josr  to  Liberia 

150 
146 

157 
211 

167 

C« 

138 

Liberia  to  >fnnapua 

Manacua    to    San    Marcos 
(Camp  Comali) 

?an  Mnrcos  to  San  Salvador. 

t-'an  Salvador  to  Guatemala 
Citv 

Cuatomala  City  to  Chichl- 
oastonango 

Ctiichicastcnanpo  to  Taps- 
rbula „. 

Tapachula  to  Oaxaca 

386 

Oaxnea  to  Pueblo 

2m 

88 

•Puello  tn  Mexico  City 

Mexico  City  to  San  .\ntonlo. 

730 

San  .\ntonio  to  Washineton 

i.r)S2 

ToUl 

3;  768 

1.613 

7.^ 

1.776 
1*" 

1,265 
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Thursday.  February  7.  1946:  Little  Rock. 
Received  teletype  from  Office  of  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  report  in  Washington  on  or 
about   February   10. 

Friday,  February  8.  1946:  Uttle  Rock.  Left 
LltUe  Rock  at  11:20  p.  m.  for  Wasliington 
via  St.  Louis. 

Saturday.  February  9.  194<!:  En  route  to 
Washington. 

Sunday.  February  10.  1946:  En  route  to 
Washington,  arriving  at  8:30  a.  m.  Reported 
to  OfBce  of  Chief  of  Engineers  in  a.  m. — 
Capt.  Cline  In  office. 

Monday,  February  11,  1946:  Washington. 
OCE.  Was  advised  of  congressional  com- 
mittee trip  to  be  made  over  tlie  Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway,  scheduled  to  begin  February 
18.  Discussed  the  matter  in  general  with 
Colonel  McKay  and  Lieutenant  Colonels  E>e- 
Bardeleben  and  Haffner.  To  Pentagon  Build- 
ing and  State  Department  concerning  pro- 
curement of  passport. 

Tuesday,  February  12.  1946:  Washington. 
OCE.  References  to  Pan-American  Highway 
work. 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1946:  Washing- 
ton. OCE.  References  to  Pan-American 
Highway  work. 

Thursday,  February  14.  1946:  Washington. 
OCE.  References  to  Pan -American  Highway 
work. 

Friday,  February  15,  1946:  Washington. 
OCE.  References  to  Pan-American  Highway 
work. 

Saturday,  February  16.  1946:  Washington. 
Left  Washington  on  6:25  p.  m.  train  via 
Southern  Railway  for  New  Orleans, 

Sunday.  February  17,  1946:  En  route  to 
New  Orleans,  arriving  at  9:30  p.  m. 

Monday.  February  18,  1946:  New  Orleans. 
To  Panama  via  the  S.  S.  Florida,  leaving  at 
11:50  a.  m.  Distance  New  Orleans  to  Colon 
equals  1,300  nautical  miles.  The  Florida 
is  about  a  5,000-ton  vessel  and  is  carrying 
approximately  800  troops.  The  congres- 
■ional  party  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Congressmen:  Robinson,  chairman.  Utah; 
PxTERSON.  Georgia;  McGregos,  Ohio;  Cole, 
Kansas;  Bsaix,'  Maryland;  and  Randolph,' 
West  Virginia. 

Consultants:  Upham,  ARBA;  Hale,  AASHO; 
Johnson,  ASE. 

FWA:  General  Fleming.  Tlios.  H.  MacDon- 
ald,  E.  W.  James. 

Corps  of  Engineers:  Lieutenant  Colonels 
DeBardeleben,  Haffner,  Zass. 

State  Department:  Mr.  Henry. 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1946:  On  board  S.  8. 
Florida.  Some  informal  discussion  at  inter- 
vals during  the  day  between  various  members 
of  the  party  toward  a  revision  In  schedule, 
at  least  in  part,  to  allow  a  ground  trip  over 
the  work  from  San  Jose  to  Tapachula. 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1946:  On  board 
steamship  Florida.  Conference  in  afternoon 
which  esUbllshed  a  ground  party  to  traverse 
the  routing  from  Panama  City  to  La  Concep- 
clon  and  from  San  Jose  to  the  Guatemalan - 
Mexican  line. 

Thursday,  February  21,  1946:  on  board 
steamship  Florida.  Discussion  In  afternoon 
concerning  work  accomplished  on  the  Pan- 
American  Highway.  Congressman  Peti«son 
present  throiighout.  Congressmen  Robinson 
and  COLi  at  later  stage.  On  question  by 
Congressman  Peterson  developed  that  ap- 
proximately $111,000,000  had  been  expended 
or  authorized  for  expenditure  on  the  work  to 
date;  this  being  made  up  In  the  following 
approximate  amounts: 

(1)  Administered  through  PRA.  $35,000,000 

(2)  Administered       through 

United  States  Army 36,  000, 000 

(8)  Various  republics,  matching 

PRA  funds... 11,000,000 

(4)  Various  republics,  direct  ex- 
penditures  29.000,000 

Total. 111.  000. 000 


*To  Panama  by  air. 


Also  that  an  additional  appro- 
priation waa  being  considered 
to  be  administered  through 
the  PRA 25,000,000 

To  which  the  republics  would 
add  a  matching  fund 4,000.000 

ToUl 29,000.000 

Approximate   grand   total 

to  complete 140,  000,  000 

The  Army  cost  of  about  $36,000,000  was  dis- 
cussed as  well  as  the  results  achieved  and 
Mr.  James  advised  that  the  PRA  considered 
that  the  value  of  the  work  which  they  could 
incorporate  in  the  finished  routing  would  ap- 
proximate 50  percent  of  the  cost;  this  being 
predicated  on  a  nonwar  activity  basis  of  cost 
as  well  as  the  excepting  of  certain  types  of 
structures  and  also  the  exclusion  of  approxi- 
mately 200  miles  of  routing  not  accepted  on 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  routing,  namely  the  lower 
level  location  In  western  Guatema^  and  the 
San  Miguel-Santa  Rosa  location  In  El  Salva- 
dor. This  development  of  cost  concurred  In 
as  being  reasonable  from  a  peacetime  tempo 
point  of  view.  In  addition  It  was  pointed 
out  that  there  were  certain  Intangibles  that 
the  Army  had  made  available,  such  as  access, 
that  It  was  impossible  to  evaluate  but  which 
were  of  material  benefit  to  the  current  prog- 
ress of  the  work 

Friday,  February  22.  1946:  On  board  steam- 
ship Florida.  Docked  at  Colon  In  the  early 
morning  and  disembarked  at  7:30  a.  m. 
Party  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  Washington. 
Left  at  9:30  a.  m.  with  Governor  Mehaffey 
for  Inspection  of  Oatun  Locks.  The  Gover- 
nor presented  a  very  lucid  explanation  of 
operations  and  outlined  the  study  now  being 
made  of  further  canal  enlargement,  with 
comments  on  the  Nicaragua  and  Tehuante- 
pec  alternate  locations.  Party  were  guests  of 
Governor  Mehaffey  for  both  luncheon  and 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Washington.  Discussion 
of  Pan-American  Highway  routing  by  Mr. 
James  following  the  luncheon.  No  mention 
of  Army  activities. 

Saturday.  February  23.  1946:  Cristobal. 
Departed  via  automobile  at  9:15  a.  m.  for 
Panama  City,  arriving  at  11:30  a.  m.,  with 
several  stops  en  route.  Party  was  presented 
to  the  President  at  4  p.  m.  and  attended 
reception  at  6  p.  m.  anc  dinner  at  8  p.  m., 
the  latter  two  functions  being  given  by 
Ambassador  Hines. 

Sunday,  February  24,  1946:  Panama  City. 
Portion  of  party  to  Rio  Hato  via  automobile 
and  return  by  plane.  Did  not  make  trip, 
as  the  overland  group  will  cover  the  same 
routing  tomorrow.  Attended  reception  given 
by  Ambassador  Hines  at  6  p.  m.  and  dinner 
given  by  the  PRA  at  their  camp  at  Madden 
Dam  at  8:30  p.  m.  The  President  has  been 
present  at  all  functions  to  date. 

Monday.  February  25.  1946:  Panama  City. 
Left  Panama  City  at  2  p.  m.  via  automobile 
en  route  to  David,  arriving  at  Santiago  at  9 
p.  m.  and  stopping  lor  the  night.  Tire  trou- 
ble twice  during  the  day.  Party  composed 
of  Congressman  Peterson,  &tr.  James.  Ingi- 
nerlo  Tomas  Ouardla,  and  Zass.  Panamanian 
gas  tax  amounts  to  the  equivalent  of  16 
cents  per  United  States  gallon.  Registration 
fees  low  at  about  $2  per  passenger  automobile 
and  $20  per  truck. 

Mile  0,  Panama  City:  18-foot  concrete 
pavement. 

Mile  2.  Ferry:  Mile  0  to  21. 

Mile  21,  La  Chorrera:  20-foot  concrete 
pavement. 

Mile  33,  Capira:   Mile  21  to  76. 

Mile  75,  Rio  Hato. 

Mile  76.  End  of  concrete  pavement  and  be- 
ginning of  asphaltlc  type. 

Mile  94,  Penonome. 

Mile  116.  Nata,  early  1500  chvirch. 

Mile  122,  Aqua  Dulce:  10-  to  16-foot  as- 
phaltlc type  of  surfacing,  mile  76  to  158. 

Bllle  159.  Santiago:  Old  Indian  btirylng 
ground  near  Santiago. 


Tuesday,  February  26. 1946:  Santiago.  Left 
Santiago  at  7:15  a.  m  via  automobile  tor 
DaTid  and  arrived  at  3:30  p.  m.  New  botd 
at  David,  excellent,  the  party  being  the  first 
guests.  Overland  party  meets  with  plane 
party  at  David. 

Mile  0.  Santiago. 

Mile  3,  End  of  asphaltlc  type,  gravel  sur- 
facing. 

Mile  87.  Remedies:   Mile  3  to  148. 

Mile  148.  David:  Rough,  narrow,  poor 
allnement,  and  grade. 

Main  party  on  inspection  of  road  north  of 
David  as  far  as  La  Coucepclon.  and  return 
to  David.  Army  work  between  David  and  La 
Concepclon.  Further  Army  work  and  camp 
north  of  El  Voic&n.  Reception  and  buffet 
luncheon  at  Country  Club  in  afternoon. 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1946:  David. 
Breakfast  at  Country  Club  at  7  a.  m.  Plans 
of  over-land  party  to  continue  from  David 
to  north  ot  El  Volcan  canceled.  Entire  party 
to  San  Jose  by  plane  leaving  at  8:35  a.  m. 
(7:35  a.  m.)  and  arriving  at  9:65  a.  m.  (8:55 
a.  m.).  Main  party  on  Uip  north,  overland 
party  remaining  in  San  Jose.  To  reception 
and  dinner  In  afternoon  at  Country  Club 
given  by  Minlstro  de  Fomento.  Presidente 
dc  la  Republlca  met  party  at  San  Joae  air- 
port, being  recalled  from  San  Isldro.  where 
Army  planes  had  t>een  scheduled  to  land. 

Thursday,  February  28.  1946:  San  Jose. 
Main  party  to  San  Isidro.  overland  party  re- 
maining in  San  Jose. 

Friday.  March  1.  1946:  San  Joee.  Left  San 
Jose  at  7  a.  m.  via  automobile  for  Liberia, 
instead  of  6  a.  m.  as  scheduled,  and  arriving 
at  Liberia  at  6  p.  m.  Party  composed  of 
Peterson.  James,  De  Bardeleben.  and  Zaai. 
Breakfast  at  Alajuela.  Speedometer  of  car 
broken. 

Mile  0.  San  Jose. 

Mile  43.  Palmares. 

Mile  47.  San  Ramon. 

Mile  87.  Guacinal  Camp:  Lunch  (former 
Army  camp ) . 

Mile  95.  Rio  Lagartos:  Mileage  between  0 
and  95  approximate.  Change  to  Jeepe  at 
mile  95. 

Mile  119.  Las  Canas  (former  Army  camp). 

Mile  123.  Rio  Corobicl:  Troop  of  white- 
faced  monkeys. 

Mile  150.  Uberla:  Wild  turkey,  deer.  wolf. 

Asphaltlc  type  surfacing  mile  0  to  mile  43, 
good  condition  but  narrow.  Army  executed 
contract  with  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  for 
widening  and  resurfacing  mile  43  to  mile  47. 
Poor  performance.  Approximately  2  miles  of 
resurfacing  completed;  good  condition.  ^- 
proxlmately  2  miles  of  base  widening  com- 
pleted: now  in  poor  condition.  Mile  47  is 
end  of  asphaltlc  type  of  surfacing  and  be- 
glruilng  of  Army  work  north.  Road  generally 
completed  by  PRA  between  mile  47  and  mile 
95  plus,  with  crushed  stone  surfacing.  Nice 
allnement  and  grade.  Some  several  kilome- 
ters of  Army  work  utilized,  balance  aban- 
doned. No  maintenance  on  the  Army  work 
Immediately  north  of  San  Ramon.  Approxi- 
mately 20  miles  of  Army  grading  work  north 
and  south  of  Las  Canas,  mile  119.  Lack  of 
maintenance  evident  as  subgrade  Is  washed 
and  rutted  on  gradients  throughout  length 
of  work.  No  grading  work  between  the  end 
of  the  PRA  work  mile  95  plus  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Army  work  about  8  miles  south 
of  Las  Canas.  None  also  between  the  end  of 
the  Army  work  about  12  miles  north  of  Las 
Canas  to  Liberia. 

Saturday,  March  2,  1948:  LlberU.  Left 
Liberia  at  6:40  a.  m.  for  Managua,  via  Jeep 
cars,  arriving  at  10:30  p.  m.  Party  composed 
of  Peterson,  James,  De  Bardeleben,  and  Zass. 

MUe  0.  Liberia. 

Mile  14.  return  to  trail  after  taking  wrong 
fork.  Lost  about  1  hour.  Mileage  reading 
ccHnpensated. 

Mile  40,  La  Cniz  Camp.  Lunch  (former 
Army  camp). 

Mile  48,  rain:  Soiuiculte  section.  Lost 
about  1%  hours  getting  Jeeps  tbrou(Si. 
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Mile  51,  ford  of  the  Rio  Sapoa.  Lost  about 
IVi  houra  getting  Jeeps  through. 

Mile    64.   Costa    Rlcan-Nlcaraguan    border 
7:30  p.  m.     Intermittent  rain.    Survey  dis- 
tance Liberia  to  border  is  49  miles.    Begin- 
ning of  Army  work  in  Nicaragua. 
Mile  119.  end  of  Army  work. 
Mile  146.  Managua. 

Poor  trail  mUe  0  to  mile  54.  Portion  of 
trail  on  different  location  than  former  Army 
access.  PRA  survey  between  Liberia  and 
border  generally  on  Army  line,  with  refine- 
ment of  curves.  Mile  54  to  mile  116  well 
mainUlned.  crushed  stone  surfacing  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Mile  116  to  mile  130 
asphaltlc  type  surfacing,  well  malntaired. 
Republic  has  placed  asphaltlc  type  surfac- 
ing on  Army  work  between  mile  116  and 
mile  119.  Concrete  and  steel  structures  be- 
tween mile  54  and  mile  119  constructed 
through  PRA:  timber  truss  bridges  and  ap- 
proaches constructed  by  Army. 

Met  with  main  party  in  Managua. 

Sunday.  March  3.  1946:  Managua.  Main 
party  to  Tegucigalpa  in  morning;  overland 
party  remaining  in  Managua.  Prehistoric 
footprints.  Informal  meeting  with  Presi- 
dente  Somozo  in  afternoon;  Peterson  and 
Zass. 

Monday.  March  4,  1946:  Managua.  Left 
Managua  at  11:20  a.  m.  via  automobile  for 
San  Marcos.  Honduras,  arriving  at  7:10  p.  m. 
Party  consisted  of  Peterson,  James,  Jones,' 
and  Zass 

Mile  0.  Managua. 

Mile  61.  Sebeco,  lunch. 

Mile  88.  camp  site  at  Estell.  Living  quar- 
ters moved  to  Sebeco. 

Mile  90.  bridge  at  Estell. 

Mile  112.  Rio  Pirie  at  Condega. 

Mile  116.  army  camp  at  Ducoli.  All  build- 
lugs  In  place. 

Mile  133.  Somoto.  Retreat  parade  by  La 
Guardia  forces.    Town  crier. 

Mile  136.  Army  camp.  All  buildings  in 
place. 

Mile  145,  Nicaragua-Honduras  frontier. 

Mile  157.  Camp  Comali.  San  Marcos.  Army 
camp  now  operated  by  PRA. 

Asphaltlc  type  pavement  mile  0  to  mile  61. 
Gravel  sixrfaclng  mile  61  to  mile  157.  Camp 
buildings  at  Sebeco  chiefly  composed  of 
structures  removed  from  Estell.  Hospital 
and  shop  buildings  still  in  place  in  Estell. 
Mile  61  Is  beginning  of  Army  work  to  the 
north.  Consists  of  completed  road  in  vari- 
ous sections  integrated  by  all-weather  con- 
necting links.  All  being  satisfactorily  main- 
tained. No  work  other  than  maintenance 
been  performed  since  army  demobilized. 
Various  stops  made  between  mile  0  and  mile 
157. 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946:  San  Marcos  (Camp 
Comali).  Left  Camp  Comali  at  7:30  a.  m. 
via  automobile  for  San  Salvador,  arriving  at 
6:30  p.  m.  Party  consisted  of  Peterson. 
James.  Terzlan,'  and  Zass.  Numerous  stops 
en  route. 

Mile  0.  Camp  Comali. 

Mile  31,  Chcluteca  Bridge. 

MUe  54.  San  Lorenzo,  port. 

Mile  63,  Jlcaro  Oalan. 

Mile  88.  Rio  Goascoran,  Honduras  El  Sal- 
vador frontier. 

Mile  99.  Santa  Rosa. 

Mile  125.  San  Miguel,  lunch. 

Mile  211.  San  Salvador. 

Gravel  surfacing  Mile  0  to  Mile  120.  As- 
phaltic-type  surfacing  between  Mile  120  and 
Mile  211.  Army  work  In  El  Salvador  located 
between  MUe  88  and  Mile  125.  the  Republic 
having  placed  an  asphaltlc  type  of  surfacing 
between  MUe  120  and  Mile  125. 

PRA  considering  the  adoption  of  a  routing 
between  Pavanna  and  San  Lorenzo,  and  San 
Lorenzo  and  Jlcaro  Galan  rather  than  a  direct 
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routing  between  Jlcaro  Galan  and  Pavanna. 
If  routing  adopted.  Army  work  between  Jlcaro 
Galan  and  Pavanna  to  be  abandoned.  Work 
In  Honduras  being  well  maintained.  Main- 
tenance on  military  routing  in  El  Salvador 
somewhat  inferior.  One  three-span  framed 
timber  bent  and  stringer  bridge  east  of  Cholu- 
teca  attacked  by  dry  rot  and  middle  span 
dropped.  Mention  made  of  other  structures 
of  native  woods  being  similarly  attacked. 
Also  of  '--"rmlte  Infestation  in  some  Instances 
where  untreated  timber  is  Involved. 

Army  work  in  Honduras  located  along  en- 
tire length  of  routing,  with  completed  sec- 
tions made  accessible  b  all-weather  con- 
necting links.  Camp  at  Nacom';  stiU  in  place 
as  well  as  material  yard  at  Choluteca.  Con- 
struction now  In  progress  and  nearing  com- 
pleting between  Las  Cabezae  and  El  Banqulto 
on  about  an  8-mlle  section  lying  between 
two  completed  army  sections. 

Recaption  at  American  Embassy  in  p.  m., 
followed  by  dinner  at  the  Casino.  Marked 
signs  of 'destruction  visible  In  San  Salvador 
due  to  the  revolution. 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946:  San  Salvador. 
Left  San  Salvador  at  3  p.  m.  via  automobile 
lor  Guatemala  City,  arriving  at  12:30  a.  m. 
Numerous  stops  en  route.  Party  consists  of 
Peterson,  Terzian.  and  Zass. 

M'le  0,  San  Sslvador. 

Mile  20.  Old  Mayan  ruins,  right. 

Mile  41,  Santa  Ana,  old  church.  Casino. 

Mile  61,  El  Salvador-Guatemala  frontier. 

Mile  129.  Rio  Esc  1  a vos- Spanish  Bridge  1530. 

Mile  167,  Cu^U  nala  City. 

Asphaltlc  type  surfacing  between  mile  0 
and  mile  61.  Gravel  surfacing  between  mUe 
61  and  mile  167  Maintenance  evident  be- 
tween mile  61  and  mile  167  although  some 
sections  in  need  of  attention.  Army  work 
starts  at  mile  61  north  and  is  continuous  ex- 
cept for  two  gaps,  one  .in  the  vicinity  of 
Asun:ion  Mlta  Hill  and  the  other  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Limones  Hill.  Considerable  slid- 
ing occurring  on  Conora  Hill;  being  removed 
though  in  satisfactory  fashion.  Conora  Hill 
work  finished  except  for  slides,  although  un- 
able to  determine  if  on  Army  alinement  and 
grade.  Do  not  believe  Republic  has  Initiated 
any  further  work  on  the  east  routing  other 
than  the  finishing  of  Conora  HUl.  Current 
maintenance  keeps  work  well  shaped,  how- 
ever, on  those  sections  on  which  maintenance 
has  been  recently  performed  and  it  is  Indi- 
cated that  the  program  of  shaping  and  re- 
surfacing will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  present  dry  season.  Was  advised  that  the 
survey  for  the  PRA  routing  would  miss  the 
current  routing  throughout  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  length. 

Thursday.' March  7,  1946:  Guatemala  City. 
Meet  up  with  main  party.  Party  received  by 
the  Guatemalan  Congress  at  11  a.  m.  Lunch- 
eon at  poon.  Reception  at  Nacional  Palace 
in  afternoon  and  presentation  to  the  Presi- 
dente. 

Friday,  March  8,  1946:  Guatemala  City. 
Main  party  to  Mexico  City  in  morning.  Ar- 
ranging details  for  overland  party  to  Tapa- 
chula,  Oaxaca.  and  Mexico  City.  Also,  deter- 
mining choice  of  route  between  Guatemala 
City  and  Tapachula.  Alternate  of  Army  work 
via  Escuintla  and  Coatepeque  at  2,003  feet  or 
lesser  elevation  and  the  so-called  high  line 
via  Fscuentros,  Totonlcapan,  and  San  Marcos 
with  elevations  of  8,000  to  lOOCO  feet. 

Saturday.  March  9,  1946:  Guatemala  City. 
Left  Guatemala  City  at  11  a.  m.  via  auto- 
mobile for  Chichicastenango.  arriving  at  4  40 
p.  m.  Party  consists  of  Peterson,  Terzian. 
Coronel  Obials,  and  Zass;  Oblals  being  in 
charge  of  Pan-American  Highway  work  for 
the  Republic.  The  latter  advised  the  Re- 
public levied  a  gasoline  tax  amounting  to 
about  22  cents  a  gallon.  United  States,  but 
that  registration  fees  were  low.  Also  ad- 
vised that  the  Republic  has  expended  the 
value  of  the  equipment,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies transferred  to  them  when  the  Army 
work  was  suspended  on  the  Army  routing 
and  in  addition  were  expending  further  funds 


on  this  same  routing  as  they  deemed  It  im- 
portant to  complete.  These  expenditures,  ex- 
cept for  Conora  Hill,  being  west  of  Guate- 
mala City. 

Mile  0.  Guatemala  City. 

MUe  34,  Chlmaltenango,  old  Spanish  foun- 
tain. 

MUe  73.  Lake  Atitlan,  lunch. 

Mile  96,  Chichicastenango. 

Gr.ivel  surfaced  road  MUe  0  to  Mile  93. 
maintained  in  fairly  good  condition.  Mostly 
poor  throughout  length  in  regards  to  line  and 
grade.  Approximately  13  miles  of  grading 
in  various  stages  of  completion  underway 
immediately  west  of  Guatemala  City;  being 
cooperative  work  two-thirds  United  States 
and  one-third  Guatemala.  No  other  PRA 
construction  in  progress.  Surveys  and  plans 
being  completed  throughout,  both  east  and 
west  of  Guatemala  City.  Present  agreed 
Guatemala-Mexico  connection  located  about 
60  miles  north  of  Talisman  Bridge  (near 
Tapachula)  but  advices  received  Indicate 
that  Mexico  may  desire  to  revert  to  the 
former  location  at  Talisman. 

Sunday.  March  10.  1946:  Chichicastenango. 
Church  rites  of  Indians.  Indian  marriage 
ceremony.  Left  Chichicastenango  at  9:40 
a.  m.  via  automobile  for  Tapachula.  arriving 
at  6:30  p.  m.  Party  consisted  of  Peterson. 
Terzian.  Obials.  and  Zass.  Numerous  stops 
en  route.  Met  by  American  consul's  repre- 
sentative at  irontler 

MUe  0.  Chichicastenango. 

Mile  10.  Encuentros 

Mile  34,  Tatonlcapan. 

Mile  52.  Quezaltenango. 

Mile  85.  San  Marcos. 

Mile  118.  Malacatan. 

Mile  126,  Guatemala-Mexico  frontier,  5:45 
p.  m. 

MUe  138   Tapachula. 

Gravel-surfaced  road  mile  0  to  mUe  126. 
Maintenance  satisfactory,  poor  line  and 
grade.  Army  routing  followed  from  mile  118 
to  mile  126.  Asphaltlc  type  of  surfacing  mile 
126  to  mile  138. 

Monday,  March  11,  1946:  Tapachula.  Met 
with  American  Consul  In  morning.  Left 
Tapachula  at  12 :  15  p.  m.  via  plane  for  Oaxaca, 
returning  after  take-off  and  leaving  again 
at  12:30  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Oaxaca  at  3:45 
p.  m.  Distance,  386  miles.  Landings  made 
at  Tuxtla  and  Ixtepec.  Advised  that  Pan- 
American  Highway  routing  between  Oaxaca 
and  Ixtepec  had  been  completed,  surfaced 
with  gravel,  and  that  the  grading  between 
Ixtepec  and  Tuxtla  was  well  advanced  and 
open  to  normal  automobile  tralBc.  Section 
between  Tuxtla  and  Tapachula  not  developed 
and  practically  impassable. 

To  Monte  Alban  (Indian  ruins  dating  back 
into  the  pre-Christian  era)  in  the  afternoon. 
Party  consists  of  Peterson  and  Zass. 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1946:  Oaxaca.  Left  at 
6  a.  m  for  Mitla  via  automobile  and  returned 
to  Oaxaca  at  10  a.  m.  Site  of  old  Indian 
ruins.  Met  with  Governor  of  State  of  Oaxaca 
after  return  from  Mitla.  Party  consists  of 
Peterson  and  Zass.  Left  Oaxaca  at  1  p.  m. 
via  automobile  for  Pueblo,  arriving  at  8:30 
p.  m.  ^ 

Mile  0.  Oaxaca. 

Mile  268,  Pueblo. 

Asphaltic-type  surfacing  between  mile  0 
and  mile  268  except  for  about  20  miles  of 
gravel  surfacing  in  central  portion.  Much 
mileage  of  heavy  work  Involved.  Good  loca- 
tion. Well  maintained.  Greater  portion 
through  mountains,  sparsely  settled.  Little 
tra£Bc. 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1946:  Pueblo.  Left 
Pueblo  at  12  noon  via  automobile  for  Mexico 
City,  arriving  at  2:50  p.  m.  Party  consists 
of  Peterson  and  Zass.  Met  with  United 
States  Ambassador  in  afternoon. 

MUe  0,  Oaxaca. 

MUe  268,  Pueblo. 

MUe  356,  Mexico  City. 

Asphaltlc-type  surfacing  between  mile  263 
and  356.  Good  condition,  well  maintained. 
Heavy    traffic.    Good    location.    Charge    for 
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car  from  Oaxaca  to  Mexico  City,  500  pesos 
($104.16),  approximately  30  cents  per  mile. 
N«oeasltated  through  previous  arrangementa 
for  Government  transportation  being  upset. 
and  impossibility  of  making  new  arrange- 
ments within  a  period  of  36  hours. 

Thvirsday.  March  14,  1946:  Mexico  City. 
Left  Mexico  City  at  12:50  p.  m.  via  Army 
plane  for  San  Antonio,  arriving  at  4:35  p.  m. 
Distance  by  air.  720  miles.  Party  consists 
of  Peterson  and  Zass. 

Friday.  March  15,  1946:  San  Antonio. 
Peterson  to  Atlanta  via  railroad  at  3:30  a.  m. 
Final  split-up  of  party.  Excellent  trip.  Left 
San  Antonio  at  8  a.  m.  by  railroad  for  Little 
Rock,  arriving  at  12  midnight. 

Saturday,  March  16,  1946:  Little  Rock. 

Sunday.  March  17.  1946:  Uttle  Rock.  To 
Washington  via  St.  Louis  by  railroad,  leaving 
Little  Rock  at  9  p.  m. 

Monday,  March  18,  1946:  Arrived  St.  Louis 
at  7;30  a.  m.     En  route  to  Washington. 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1946:  En  route  to  Wash- 
ington. Arrived  at  9  a.  m..  1>^  hours  late. 
Reported  to  OCK. 

Riaumi  of  Army  work.  Central   America — 
Approximate  mileage  constructed 


• 

Com- 
pleted 

On  lo- 
cation 
Unc. 
service- 
able but 
not 
com- 
pleted 

Tractor 

trace  On 

location 

line 

Con- 
necting 

links. 

all 
weath- 
er, but 
not  on 
location 

lin« 

North  Panama 

.'Jouth  Costa  Kica.... 
North  CosttRiCB.— 
South  Nicaragua 

28.94 
0.32 
33.74 
64.52 
41.45 
67.28 
35.97 
158.28 

0.24 
0.93 
2.17 

24.45 

8.70 
1.90 

North  N  icaragua 

Honduras    

20.84 
11.77 

"63.'37" 

a  72 
3.99 

20.29 

36.28 

El  Salvador.. 

Guatemala 

Total 

420.50 

99.32 

51.02 

86. -S? 

Volume  of  ftrading  work  performed,  8,079,000  cubic 
yard.«. 

Volume  of  surfadng  material  placed,  724,000  cubic 
yards. 

Access  provided  In  the  various  localities. 

Camps  constructed. 

At  time  of  demobilization,  equipment,  materials  and 
supplies  in  the  value  of  approximately  $l,aoujnoo  wa.s 
transferred  to  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  with  the  aitree- 
ment  that  work  on  the  routine  would  he  (joDtinu'^'l  in 
like  amount.  Mileage  accomplished  in  the  value  of  this 
sum  "not  included  in  above  totals. 

Data  from  final  report,  dated  April  1944. 


Global  Alphabet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  I.  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wovild 
like  to  insert  In  the  Record  a  letter  from 
ex-Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  dealing  with 
the  outstanding  work  he  has  done  on  the 
adoption  of  the  global  alphabet : 

WASHINGTON,  D   C,  July  il.  1946. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet, 
Member  of  Congress, 

New  House  Office  Building. 

Wastiington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dea«  Mh.  Congressman  :  Permit  me.  be- 
fore you  adjourn,  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  jrour  services  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  for  your  address  of 
June  31,  1946,  on  the  importance  of  making 
English  a  world  language.  In  which  you  cited 
the  endorsements  of  the  global  alphabet  and 


the  mechanism  for  teaching  the  world  quick- 
ly to  read  and  understand  Bngllah  as  cur- 
rently printed.  May  I  not  confirm  your  faith 
by  a  few  additional  citations  which  I  deem 
of  importance  f 

For  example.  Mr.  A.  E.  Giegengack.  Public 
Printer,  United  States  Government  Printing 
OfDce.  whose  office  deals  with  over  100  for- 
eign languages,  said  that  my  plan  for  teach- 
ing the  world  to  read  and  understand  Eng- 
lish as  printed  contained  "revolutionary  po- 
tentialities." 

Rev.  Frank  Charles  Laubach.  Ph.  D.,  direc- 
tor of  the  Committee  on  World  Literacy  and 
Christian  Literature,  representing  the  foreign 
mission  societies  of  26  American  religious 
denominations  since  1930  has  taught  over  90 
nationalities  to  write  their  own  language  in 
a  simple  phonetic  alphabet.  There  is  no 
higher  authority  on  the  tise  of  phonetic  al- 
phabets than  Dr.  Laubach,  who  wrote  me 
recently: 

"I  have  repeated  many  times  my  judgment 
that  the  global  alphabet  is  the  best  alphabet 
yet  devised." 

Mr.  E.  C.  Ropes,  head  of  the  Russian  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States  Department  ol 
Commerce,  said: 

"After  careful  study,  I  believe  that  your 
Global  Alphabet  provides  a  quick  and  Intelli- 
gent system  for  eliminating  the  language 
barriers  that  now  exist  In  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics." 

Dr.  Shou  Hsln  Liang  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
bassy who  translated  our  phrase  book  and 
glossary  Into  Chinese  said: 

"I  was  pleased  yesterday  to  have  Dr.  Meade 
read  me  16  pages  of  the  Chinese  Phrase  Book 
written  in  the  global  alphabet,  and  which  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  as  she  read 
It.  Considering  that  Dr.  Meade  has  had  no 
Instruction  in  pronouncing  Chinese  and  pro- 
nounced the  Chinese  words  entirely  from  the 
global  symbols,  I  consider  this  the  best  pos- 
sible proof  of  the  elflcacy  of  the  global  alpha- 
bet In  writing  Chinese." 

lir.  Chau  Wing  Tai,  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  speaking  of  the  global  alpha- 
bet, said: 

"I  had  a  talk  with  Senator  Owen  some 
time  ago  at>out  the  global  alphabet  Invented 
by  him  ^nd  was  highly  impressed  by  it.  I 
think  that  it  is  the  very  thing  that  now-a- 
day  China  needs  in  order  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
pedite the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  her 
illiterates. 

"I  have  studied  the  sample  sheet  very 
carefully  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  system  provides  all  signs  necessajy 
to  cover  all  the  sounds  of  the  Chinese  spoken 
languages. 

"By  utilizing  this  system,  a  student  of  Chi- 
nese may  save  many  years  of  hard  study  in 
order  to  master  the  Chinese  written  lan- 
guage." 

Dr.  R.  Walker  Scott,  professor  of  Japanese, 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  10  years  In 
Tokyo  University,  Japan,  said: 

"I  see  no  reason  why  the  global  alphabet 
could  not  easily  be  applied  to  Japanese. 
Japanese  sounds  are  clear  and  simple,  la 
fact,  as  clear  as  and  very  similar  to  the 
ancient  Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin. 
Japanese  could  be  written  In  the  global 
alphabet  more  easily  even  than  English  or 
French.  The  Japanese  are  in  sad  need  of  a 
simple  alphabet.  The  average  Japanese  boy 
spends  about  7  years  In  school  before  he  can 
read  an  ordinary  newspaper  with  any  kind 
of  ease,  so  difficult  are  the  Chinese  Ideograms 
in  which  he  writes." 

Birs.  Rose  Ettinger,  born  in  Russia,  has 
prepared  the  Russian  phrase  book  and  glos- 
sary in  the  Russian  language. 

Mrs.  Anna  Gordon,  born  in  Germany,  pre- 
pared the  German  bilingual  text  of  the 
phrase  book  and  glonary. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  that  I  have 
submitted  the  global  alphabet  to  hundreds 
of  educated  men  and  public  ofBcials  of  high 
standing,  and  your  emphasis  of  the  impor- 
tance of  making  English  a  world  language  X 
value. 


The  phrase  books  and  gloasarie*  would  en- 
able the  Russian  or  Chinese  to  make  a  world 
language  ot  their  own  native  tongue,  if  they 
desired  to  do  so.  I  should  rejoice  lo  see  them. 
teach  the  Russian  and  Cliinese  languagM  to 
the  whole  world  as  a  further  means  of  estab- 
lishing mutual  understanding  and  good  will. 

My  objective  is  to  increaae  the  production 
of  commodities  and  aeniicca  throughout  the 
world  and  make  this  a  world  of  abundance. 
This  policy  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
products  of  the  people  everywhere,  including 
the  value  of  the  prot^Mcts  of  the  people  of 
Oklahoma. 

Thanking  you  for  your  friendly  coopera- 
tion, I  remain. 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

BOBOT  L.  OWSM. 


How  Modi  Money  Has  the  GoTemment 
Paid  on  Yoor  Grocery  Bill? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or         . 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  large  percentage  of  the  people 
In  this  country  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government,  out  of 
funds  collected  in  taxes  and  the  sale  of 
bonds,  has  paid  out  more  than  $4,000.- 
000.000  during  the  past  4  years  to  help 
pay  a  part  of  the  grocery  and  meat  bill 
of  evei-y  American  consumer.  There 
has  been  no  discrimination  In  this  re- 
spect. Wealthy  persons  with  Incomes 
over  $100,000,000  a  year  like  the  Garsson 
firms,  now  being  investigated  by  a  con- 
gressional committee,  and  the  low-in- 
come Individuals  who  receive  $15  per 
month  old-age  assistance,  have  all  re- 
ceived the  same  kind  of  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  Treasury,  to 
help  pay  on  their  individual  grocery  bills. 
Of  course,  the  people  with  large  incomes, 
who  could  spend  more  money  for  food 
and  choice  meats,  received  greater  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Treasury  on 
their  food  bills,  than  those  with  low  In- 
comes. This  inequitable  scheme,  which 
was  wholly  unwarranted  and  imneces- 
sary,  was  Instituted  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  over  the  protest  of  Con- 
gress. 

After  President  Truman  killed  price 
control  during  the  last  days  of  June  with 
his  veto  of  the  price-control  bill  approved 
by  a  majority  in  Congress,  the  country 
returned  to  a  free  economy  wherein  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  began  to  func- 
tion after  4  years  of  Government  con- 
trol. The  President's  veto  also  elimi- 
nated subsidy  payments  for  the  consum- 
ers' food  bills,  and  many  people  felt  that 
the  rise  in  prices  on  foods  was  excessive. 
Most  consumers  did  not  take  into  consid- 
eration that  in  many  instances  the  price 
increase  was  not  in  excess  of  the  amoimt 
of  the  subsidy  paid  by  the  Treasury. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement,  to- 
gether with  the  tables  to  follow  on  sub- 
sidy payments  by  the  Government  to 
consumers,  will  be  to  disclose  the  actual 
facts  on  price  increases  since  July  1.  IMS. 
the  date  when  OPA  died  at  the  bands 
of  the  President, 
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One  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
prior  to  June  30  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  meat  sold  in  this  country  was  sold  at 
black-market  prices,  which  were  far  In 
excess  of  the  OPA  ceiling  price.  In  this 
respect  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing article  and  table  of  prices,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  on  July 
29,  1946: 

>OX  SCOtX  or  CTTT'S  FOOD  PRICES 

Moct  meats  contini^d  in  liberal  supply  in 
retail  markets  today,  and  there  was  a  notice- 
able improvement  over  the  week  end  In  the 
quantity  of  veal.  Pork  prices  were  down 
8llght}y  in  several  stores,  although  the  price 
range  for  most  varieties  of  meat  was  virtually 
unchanged.  Increases  of  3  to  5  cents  a  pound 
for  chicken  were  noted  in  some  stores,  al- 
though  supplies  were  reported  plentiful. 


Fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  technically  tmder  the  new  OPA  price 
controls  today,  as  were  mayonnaise,  black 
pepper,  chili  sauce.  Jam.  and  Jelly.  The 
ceilings  of  June  30  were  in  effect  on  these 
foods,  although  OPA  price  charts  were  not 
displayed  in  the  stores  pending  a  price  re- 
vision expected  August  1. 

Below  is  a  comparison  for  various  food- 
stuffs of  OPA  ceilings,  black-market  prices, 
the  week-end  costs,  and  what  was  being 
charged  today.  In  reading  them  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Federal  subsidies  to  pro- 
ducers ended  with  the  OPA  for  dairy  products 
and  meat,  and  the  equivalent  had  to  be 
added  to  retail  prices.  The  sums  were  13 
cents  a  pound  for  butter,  2  cents  a  quart  for 
milk,  S  cents  a  pound  for  domestic  Cheddar 
cheese,  and  for  meats  amounts  arrived  at 
by  complex  formula  which  averaged  roughly 
6  cents  a  poxmd. 


OPA  price 

Black  market 

Week  end 

Today's 

Present 

range 

pnce  range 

price  range 

pnce  range 

supply 

Butter 

tae7 

$0.05 

J0.fl0-$a85 

to.  73-$0.  S3 

Plentiful 

8ir!oin  8te»k 

.40-    .46 

.06-  1.2S 

.55-1.10 

.60-  1.00 

1)0. 

Round  steak • 

.40-    .45 

1. 00 

.55-    .90 

.55-    .86 

Do. 

KIb  rout 

.32-    .38 

.90-  1.10 

.45-    .75 

.49-    .75 

Do. 

Chuck  roast.    

.27-    .32 

.85-  1.00 

.39-    .59 

.39-    .60 

I>o. 

(i round  be*f 

.28-    .30 

.75-  1.00 

.34-    .80 

.35-    .75 

Do. 

V«  al  loin  chops 

.41-    .48 

.85-    .OS 

.49-  1.00 

.49-  l.OO 

Good. 

Veal  rib  cbopa. 

.3»-    .43 

.80-    .06 

.45-    .75 

.44-    .75 

Do. 

Ves!  shottMcr 

.27-    .32 

.75-    .90 

.39-    .68 

.35-    .65 

Da 

I>anih  rib  chops . 

.44-    .51 

.78 

.55-  1.00 

.39-  1.00 

Fair. 

l^K  of  lamb 

.38-    .45 

.fO-  1.10 

.45-    .75 

.46-    .75 

Good. 

Loin  of  pork 

-      .3»-    .36 

.80-  1.00 

.45-    .60 

.43-    .60 

Do. 

Pork  chops ... .. .... -. 

.31-    .40 
.35 

.85-    .90 
1.00 

.44-    .70 
.49-    .76 

.48-    .80 
.55-    .65 

Do. 

Very  scarce. 

Bacon,  Jlkwd ..... 

.«-    .43 

.75-  1.00 

.47-    .69 

.48-    .69 

Fair. 

Chickens  (dressed) — 

.81 

.65-    .80 

.42-    .64 

.47-    .65 

Good. 

Fowl  (dressed)..  .    

.44 

.16 

.60-    .70 
None 

.42-    .58 
.19-    .22 

.42-    .55 
.19-    .21 

Do. 

Milk  (in  "tore) „ 

Plentiful. 

Eitgs  (Grade  A) 

.55 

None 

.55-    .60 

.55-    .67 

Do. 

Cream  cheese  (3  oi.) .. 

.12 

.15 

.12-    .17 

.12-    .16 

Good. 

American  Cheddar . .......... 

.4S-    .48 

.60-    .65 

.43-    .68 

.55-    .60 

Very  scarce. 

Evaporated  milk 

.12 

None 

.11-    .15- 

.11-    .15 

Plentiful. 

1 

To  illustrate  how  much,  in  dollars 
and  cents,  the  consumers'  food  subsidy 
amounted  to.  when  the  subsidy  was  dis- 
continued by  President  Truman's  veto 
of  Federal  subsidy  payments,  and  the 
additional  cost  of  food  was  transferred 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  to  con- 
sumers' pocketbooks.  I  am  citing  a  few 
examples  of  food  prices  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  August  1,  1946.  which  prices 
were  taken  from  the  leading  food  store 
advertisements  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  as  of  August  1.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  prior  to  July  1  the  Gov- 
ernment sold  bonds  and  collected  taxes 
to  pay  the  consumers'  subsidy,  as  listed 
below,  on  every  individual's  grocery  bill. 
Under  the  law  as  it  stands  today,  in  the 
case  of  meat  and  dairy  products,  every 
consumer  pays  his  entire  grocery  bill — 
no  taxes  or  bonds  are  sold  to  help  pay  it, 
and  nothing  is  left  for  future  generations 
to  pay  on  the  food  that  you  buy  and 
consume  today. 

Washington    Evening    Star    adveriisements, 
Aug.  1.  1946 


It  should  be  noted  that  prior  to  June 
30,  1946,  it  was  not  possible  to  buy  either 
meat  or  butter  at  most  of  the  food  stores. 
ITiese  commodities  were  only  available 
in  the  black  market,  whereas,  after  con- 
trol had  ceased  to  exist,  an  abundant 
supply  of  meat  and  butter  is  freely  of- 
fered for  sale  at  all  food  stores  at  prices, 
which  in  many  instances  are  less  than 
the  OPA  ceiling  price  plus  the  Govern- 
ment consumer  subsidy. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  study  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  Government  consumer 
subsidies  on  individual  items  of  food: 
Estimated  subsidy  on  food  items,  June  30, 

1946 
lOfflce  of  Price  Administration,  Research  Division,  July 

It),  l<*4fi] 


Item 


Commodity 


Butter.. .........poond.. 

Bread loaf.. 

Chuck  roast.. pound.. 

Rib  roast do 

Siriobi  steak do 

Portcrtouae  itcak..do — 

Round  steak do 

Ground  beef do 

Coffae do..-. 

MOk S  quarts. 


OPA 
ceil- 
ing 
price 
J  one 
30 


laes 

.10 

.26 

.29 

.41 

.49H 

.39h 

.29 

.30 

.» 


Aver- 
age 
Gov- 
ern- 
ment 
snb- 
sidy 


Total  I  Retail 


cost  to 
Gov 
em- 
men  t 
and 
con- 
sumer 


90. 13H  $0  78H 


.01 

.124 

.124 

.13 

.135 

.30 

.65 

.03 

.038 


.11 

.384 

.414 

.S3 

.63 

.503 

.356 

.33 

.338 


prica 


All  uMat  AA  or  A  Government  grade. 


Cereals: 

Flour,  wheat™ 

Macaroni i  1 

Bakery  products: 
Bread: 

White 

Whole  wheat 

Rye 

Cake,  vanilla  cookies.... 

Soda  crackers 

Sugar  and  sweets:  Sugar.... 
Meat: 
Beef: 

Sirloin  steak 

Round  steak 

Rib  roast 

Chuck  roast 

Liver . 

Hnm  burger ... 

Veal:  Cutlets 

Pork: 

Chops 

Bao(m,  sliced. 

Uam,  sUoed 

Ham,  whole 

Salt  pork 

Footnotes  «t  end  of  table. 


pounds, 
ouud... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do.. 


Subsidy 

as  of  June 

30,  1946, 

without 

mark-ups 


Cenlt 

5.0 
1.0 


.9 
.8 
.5 
.5 
1.0 
.8 


•10.0 
0. 1-14. 35 
8.0-11.70 
«.  1-12  40 
7.6 
6.ft-a4 
4.3-  6.0 

A.&-  6.1 

6.1-  &  4 
6.4-11.09 
4.4-6.1 
2.8 


Estimated  subsidy  on  food  items,  June  30, 
1946 — Ck>ntinued 


Subsidy 

as  of  June 

Item 

Unit 

30,  1946, 
without 
mark-ups 

Meat— Continued 

Lamb: 

Crtia 

Leg ....... 

Pound 

...do   -    .. 

2.9-8.3 

Rib  chops 

6. 6-13. 8 

Dairy  products: 

Butter 

...do 

»  12. 0-14. 58 

Cheese 

...do 

7.0 

Milk: 

Fresh  (delivered) 

Quart 

L  3-2.0 

Evaporated 

14-ounce 

1.2 

can. 

Fresh  (grocery) 

Quart 

L  3-2.0 

Fresh  fruits  and   vegetables 

(canned): 

Beans,  green 

No.  2  can.. 

.• 

Cora- 

...do 

.7 

Peas 

....do 

L7 

Tomatoes 

...do.-     .. 

LC 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Prunes 

Pound 

...do 

S.1 

Navy  beans 

.8 

Beverages:  Cotlec 

...do 

8.0 

Fats  and  oils; 

l^rd 

...do 

0.4-3.5 

Other  shortening 

...do 

.4 

Mayonnaise  (salad  dress- 

Quart  

.« 

ing). 

Oleomargarine 

Pound 

13 

•  The  failure  of  the  OPA  to  agree  on  actual  consumer 
subsidies  paid,  between  the  different  branches  of  the 
agency  on  meat  and  dairy  Items,  has  made  necessary  the 
inclusion  of  the  average  cents  subsidy  actually  allocated 
by  the  industry  on  the  various  cuts  according  to  OPA 
allocations,  taking  into  consideration  .*>  cents  per  pound 
roll-back  on  meats.  The  actual  subsidies  are  listed  as 
follows,  as  consumer  subsidies  paid  by  the  Government: 


Beef: 

^<irloln  steak,  pound 

Round  steak,  pound... 

Rib  roast,  pound 

Chuck   pot  roast, 
IHHind 

Hamburger,  pound 

Veal  cutlets,  |)0und 

Lamb: 

Leg,  pound 

Rib  chops,  pound 

Ix)in  chops,  pound 

Pork: 

Chops,  pound 

Bacon,  sliced,  pound 

Ham,  sliced,  pound 

Ham,  whole,  pound... 

Fait  pork,  imund 

Lard,  pound 


Grades 


AA 


Centt 
13.5 
21.6 
16.5 

16.5 


6.0 

8.3 
13.8 
13.8 

5.1 
6.4 
11.00 
5.1 
2.5 
3.5 


Cfnts 
10.6 
18.6 
16.2 

16.2 
8.4 
6.0 


B 


Ctnl$ 
8.6 

10.4 
8.5 

10.4 
4.5 
5.0 


Crnff 

■  6.8 
6.8 
6.6 

5.6 
4.5 
6.0 


•Dairy  produrts:  The  Dairy  Branch  of  the  OPA 
advises  me  as  of  June  30, 1946,  the  consumers  subsidy  on 
butter  is  U.^  cents  and  on  milk  1.9  cents,  while  the 
Research  Branch  of  the  OPA  lists  the  subsidies  as  12.0 
cents  on  butter  and  1.3  cents  on  milk.  The  dairy  indus- 
try has  calculated  the  subsldv  on  butter  at  approxi 
mately  15  cents  and  2  cents  on  bottled  milk. 

The  following  table  shows  the  im- 
portant part  that  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  took  in  the  consumer 
subsidy  program: 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  direct 
subsidies  on  foods,  cumulative  since  com- 
mencement of  programs,  actual  payments 
through  July  20.  1946 

Amount 

11,508,930,031 

183,314,390 

332.  604,  690 

34,  370,  243 

24,  990. 185 


Livestock  slaughter  program- 
Butter  production  program. 

Flour  production  program 

Coffee  program 

Sugar  distribution  program.- 


Total 2,084,209,438 

The  following  table  on  price  control 
subsidy  payments  giving  totals  of  $4.- 
369,135,407,  discloses  the  amount  your 
Government  has  paid  out  in  food  sub- 
sidies during  the  consumer  subsidy 
program: 
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Priee-eontrol  subsidy  payments  on  foods,  by  commodity  groups  and  fiscal  year 
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Programs 


.^r.^ubsidy  prnpranis' - 

By  c<niniodit>  groui>s:  » 

Meat 

RFC  livestock  slaughter 

CCC  beef  production 

CCC  sheep  and  lamb  prodortion 

Dairy  nrwlucls . 

RFC  butter  production . 

CCC  dairv  pnxluclion 

CCC  Cheddar cheeae 

CCC  fluid  milk 

CCC  Hay  for  dairrmen 

Flour:  RFC  flour  i>rodiiclion 

Coflec:  RFC  c»^«*  prot^am 

Su^ur  * 

RFC  sugar  di-^tribution 

CCC  sucar  programs — .. 

^egetabW  for  proofing:  CCC  \'»f*table  prarntnis 

Fruits  for  process-ins 

CCC  fruit  i>rogrnms 

CCC  apple  freigbt  equalliatlon „ 

Wheat  tor  feed:  CCC  wheat  ft-ed  program — 

Oil9ee<1s  and  products:  •  CCC  oil  products  ptocrams 

Miscellaneous: '  CCC  only . 

By  paying  acency: 

Kecnnstructi^m  Finance  Corporation 

Direct  subs  id  ips - 

Purchase  and  sales  pmjrams  losses 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


Fiscal  year 

1942. 
July  1. 1941- 
JUDC  30.  1042 


•8.400,415 

• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 

082.206 
882;  206 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

«,9oaooo 

0 
0 

50a415 
082.306 
481.791 

&.ooauoo 


Fiscal  year 

1043. 
July  L  1049- 
jQiie30.1M3 


1148^101,167 

0 
0 

• 
0 

14. 157. 273 
0 
0 

11,437.  .VM 

a;  719. 719 

0 

fl 

n 

31,620.008 
23.  *Z\  302 
8,194,706 
0 
0 
0 
0 

81.  loa  000 

14.073.2110 

a,77ewU)i 

J4.  Wn.  018 

21. 42S.  302 

1,  4*>4.  716 

121. 3U  1.340 


Fiscal  year 

1944 
July  1.  io<.v 
Juae3tt,l»44 


9m,i»,ra  $1.454. 027. ;» 


m,m.7\7 

463,236.717 
0 
0 

sat,  Sit  116 

77,379.701 

15.t,l.V>,3,V) 

y\  101.  634 

S.  8V7.  34.T 

2.«C.I03 

30,353,362 

0 

311466.845 

45!>.031 

3?>,007.8I4 

an.««s233 

21.838,176 

IN  81 1.001) 

3.04T.  11« 

9^.60(1.000 

9.  .■i23.  718 

7. 500. 921 

.Wl  077. 044 

570.  4! \  811 

13.6^233 

180,261. 2n 


Fiscal  year 

1945, 
July  1. 1044- 
Joae  sa  1945 


480,534,338 

475,  S34. 182 

5.0UU.I56 

0 

Ma.0R7.fl32 

8:^656,473 

532,253,665 

IR.  472. 810 

12.902.7U 

1  19)i.  161 

143,«S^9M 

• 

10,062,05 

123.646 

9.939,180 

14.974.414 

33,904.674 

A  004. 674 

o 
53,Hnaooo 

«7.Wa4C7 
7.06.^.436 

71.\  212, 37fl 

701,  soil.  3f>.\ 

13.412.106 

7a«,71M8t 


Fianlyear 

1M(,' 
July  1. 1046- 
JunoW.ie4« 


Total  for 

period.) 

Joly  I.  UMl- 

J«n«  30.  IM6 


$l,7»l.377,a49 

761X000.000 

6M.  000.000 

4a  too.  000 

36,000,00" 

cKQoawe 

33^4100^000 

Mi,flo(it,aoo 

10.30a  000 

uwaeos 

0 


H«HlMO 

8gk««,a)0 

0 

8Q,3oaeoo 

■(.M^MO 

zv  3331  no 

23, 218. 010 

Looaooo 
«a,aoK«ao 

fi,83\000 

073,1«0,740 

971. 000,  000 

%  160. 7«i 

U^MT.MO 


-L 


$4.SaB.Ut.407 
l,70t7«1.0U 

45.Vn.IM 

Srt,  («).  W\ 
1,47X4*4.  on 

i)M.ii»6.i:4 

LISI.KJO.  IVTO 
64, 511.998 

X4BI.M3 

»i.mno 

ft4.«RC0in 
163.4X«M 

24,000^1113 
U7,4K1W 

3^M7;iM 

SH.4«>.m> 

14&S63.8S4 

H  187.  433 

^a67.«a^S84 

30.223.013 
1 071.38.%  811 


« Include<=  all  CCC  programs  except  com  and  wheat  for  akobol.  cotton  linters.  and  luaeed.    Includes  RFC  direct  subsidicj!  on  butter,  flour,  meat,  oofle*.  and  sucar  distribu- 
tion     In(lud.'iRFCpurchaH'andsaUso|K>rati<msonbeef.«.flee.dr!odfruit.molas>e^oiik>n8.pi'anut5,i*aj,rice,sucar.andwh^  ...    ...    .,_..   .. 

•  Includes  only  CCC  f(x>d  programs  and  R  FC  diroct  sub.sidies.    The  »ao.CoO.OOOodd  tossof  RFC  on  purchase  and  sales  of  foods  was  largely  due  to  opet»tiaas  Mtaiile  the  United 
States  and  i.-;  not  broken  doviu  by  wmnKxlities  ill  ihif  table.  ._     ^     ,.-,  w-  i    i    .k    _. 

•  RFC  and  CCC  payments  only.    Does  not  include  loss  of  tariff  revenue  on  toiportsof  Cuban  sugar  since  early  In  the  war. 
» InHuded  to  CCC  fruit  programs.  ^,      .      .         , 

•  Indudca  peanut  buUer.  rnMinuts.  shortening,  soybeans,  and  vegetable  oil  and  meals.        .„,_..  _.     , 

'-  Indudee  such  minor  i»oprams  as  dry  edible  beans,  coflee.  com  purchase  and  shelling,  mill  feed  pnce  support,  etc. 
Oflke  of  Price  Admini^tratkin,  Diviswn  of  Research,  July  31. 1946. 


To  make  the  subsidy  picture  complete,      shows  all  of  the  subsidies  paid  for  all 
I  am  inserting  the  following  table  which      purposes  since  July  1.  1941,  and  up  to 

Price-control  subsidy  payments,  by  commodity  group  and  fiscal  year 


June  30.  1946.    A  grand  total  of  subsidies 
amounting  to  (5,542.409,312: 


Programs 


All  subsidy  procrams  • 

By  ciimniodity  groups: 

Food  ' 

Petroleum  • 

Nonferrous  metals  (oopii«,  lead,  and  linc  only)* 

Other' _ 

By  paying  agency: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Becon«tructlnn  Finance  Corporation 

I)ir»>ct  ."nil>si<lies  — 

Purchase  and  sales  losses 


Fiscal  year 

1942. 
July  1.  1941- 
Jnne  30.  1942 


$3,308,173 

3k40a415 

0 

••,49s,  923 

3, 40r>,  661 

8,300,000 
•4,901.827 

4,201,025 
•  0. 382, 852 


Fiscal  year 

1943. 
July  I,  1942- 
Jone  30.  1943 


$344,367,018 

146,191,367 
76,429.242 
43.111.217 
78.S3M02 

146,001.340 

106, 36$,  MO 

I64.5SS,9K 

31.710,008 


Fiscal  year 

1944 
July  1.  1943- 
June  30,  1944 


$1,327,015,606 

970.338.331 

167,  TU  Oil 

96^U&«0 

92.38^373 

384.977.866 
04X087,  S32 
8H  380, 841 

107.  737, 091 


Fiscal  year 

IMS, 
July  1.  1944- 
June  30. 1V45 


Fiscal  year 

I94r..> 
July  1,  1945- 
June  30,  1946 


$1.7B2.70M02  $2,075,113,321 
L  454. 027.  7S5     1. 


,  454. 027.  7S5 

144.  882. 317 

Vi.  UK  lh6 

97.  776.  M4 

730,  .W7. 041 

.05.\14K.061 

05^  lua  675 

96,047,386 


7»l.Sn.84» 

8i.aaaM6 

•0,  •41,321 
100, 811.  »44 

810, 107, 800 
39^001^181 
1&4, 494,333 
101  611. 1£6 


Cuniulatlva 

total.' 
July  1. 1941- 
June  30, 1946 


$5,54%40t,SI3 

4. 36a  13^  407 
47X4K10S 

331k  030, 9M 
S7tSiae»4 

z  007. 044.  on 

S,444.4r..V3fi6 

3, 112.  741. 4.^4 

331,723.803 


'  indud.t/crmmodity  Credit  Corporation  subsidy  programs,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  subsidy  programs,  and  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  purchase aod 
**"  ^Sdls  all  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  programs  except  com  and  wheat  for  alcohol,  cotton  linters.  and  flaxseed.    Includes  Reconstnictlon  FtoaiH^Corporatfon.dlwrt 


subsidies  on  butter,  oolTee.  flour,  mi-at,  and  sugar  distnbuUm.    tnclu^ies  Reconsttuction  Finsiict  Corporation  purchase  and  sales  operations  on  beef,  coJIee.  dried  fruit, 

""'"unD^lje^ns^'rill^tio^^^^^  petroleum  eompen..atory  adjn..tments  and  ^tripper  wells  wmpensatojy  adjusting  wj  .nd  le^  tesfclaea 

•  Inc ludcs  Rwoustruction  Finance  Corporation  direct  subsidies  on  copper,  lead,  sine,  and  smelter  «nc  and  purchase  and  sales  prorams  on  copper,  lead,  and  le^  resMoea. 
tine,  and  iinc-l«a«l  ores. 

'  Kdes  n'on^Topera.ions  of  Uie  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (wheat  and  com  for  alcohot.  ~"on  imt.^^  fl«se^)^ud^  Be«nsU^^  Fa««  C<,n«.tt« 
operations  not  allocated  to  food,  petroleum  or  Uie  copper-lead-tinc  programs.    Major  items  in  this  group  arv  eoal  distribution,  tin,  natural  ruDner,  etc. 

—         -     •  ' '^ " =•—  February -Marefa  1946. 

CCC   pp. 


01-136,  pp.  273-298. 


The  following  table  shows  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration on  the  operations  listed,  as  a 
part  of  the  subsidy  program: 
Production    and    Marketing    Administration, 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  losses  from 

program   operations,   from   Oct.  17,  1933, 

through  Apr.  30.  1946 

StTBSIDT   PBOGSAM8 

Apple  freight  equalization-  13.  229. 719. 10 

Beef   production 27.753,072.26 

Beans,  dry  edible 12,  537,  245.  21 

Cheese.  Cheddar 


•11,306.889. 
7.191,144. 


26 
28 


68,053,283.70 


Coffee 

Corn  ceiling  price  adjust- 
ment   1. 631.  835. 01 

Corn  for  alcohol —  » 4, 400. 000. 00 

Corn  purchase  and  shell- 
ing   3.623.586.97 

Dairy  production 997,721,083.96 

Fruits  for  procesaing 69,821,587.76 

Hay  for  dairymen 2,498.941.69 

MUk.   fluid 84.665.963.64 

•Figures  designatec*.  by  asterisks  represent 
net  program  gains. 
'Partly  estimated. 


$188. 118.  12 


MiUfeed  price  support 

Oilseeds  and  products: 

Cotton  linters . 

Peanut  butter 

Peanuts — — — . 

Shortening 

Soybeans 106, 617, 800. 61 

Vegetable      oils      and 

6.32S.S68.48 


•i,8ao.ao4. 

19,  SM.  186. 
2,44S.a08. 


70 
06 
•0 


1.021.960.43 


Subtotal  —  Oilseeds 
atKl  product* 184.r?T,«l«.«7 


Pear  freight  equalizatton.. 
Pork  purchases . 


143. 837. 


84 
8J 


▲11  iBMt  A  A  or  A  Uovcrumcut  trade. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


V«^%«  \.'\/*A*JWtAAJV4 


program: 


ouvoa\.Aj 
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Sheep   and   lamb   produc-  don.  which  1«  down  below  St.  Paul'.,  which 

tfon  $33.460,763. 58  lUelf   waa  damaged,  and   along   the  docks. 

Sugar  -       105.604,238  29  London  got  It  pretty  badly  In  the  blitz,  but 

VegetabYei'for"p"rocessln8--        72.937.083.20  with  our  help  repaid  the  damage  one  huu- 

Ve&etables,    frozen -  1,517,318.95  dredlold. 

Wheat  for  alcohol '22,700,000.00  One  could  not  help  noticing  the  difference 

Wheat  for  feed  '237,419,713.18  In  the  cleanlng-up  Job  which  had  been  done 

Wheat  flour,  exporters 37, 923. 94  in  England  as  compared  with  the  mess  stiU 

-  underfoot   In   Germany.      In  one  respect  It 

Total 1,839,746,347.29  may  be  the  difference  between  the  victorious 

loorfw  ..♦.mot^rf  and  the  vanqui.<^hed   and  I  suppose  that  has 

>  Partly  estimated.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  'J^  ^^  ^^^^  j^     B^^  ^^^  British 

Reconstruction   Finance  Corporation,   lotscs  people  certainly  have  plenty  of  resilience  left 

from  purchase  and  sales  programs  on  foods,  j^  them. 

overseas  sales  BsmsH  gikls  chic 

Actual  losses  through  June  30,    -  ij^g  flj-gt  afternoon  we  were  there  It  was 

1945 — -  '$32,392,761  ^^^.y  j-ainy.  and   yet   the  British  girls,  some 

'  Includes  operations  on  beef,  coffee,  dried  without  umbrellas,  and  all  with  pink  com- 

frult.  molasses,  onions,  peanuts,  peas,  rice,  plexions,   walked    up    and   down    the    street 

sugar,   and   wheat.     These   losses   were   due  looking   at  shop   windows  as  carefree  as  a 

largely  to  minor  operations  outside  the  United  bird.    And  they  were  good  looking  and  chic. 

States  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  gen-  too;  the  best-lcokli.g  that  I  saw  in  Etirope. 

cral   economic  program   In   support   of   the  Even   my  beloved  Paris  could  not  come  up 

war  effort.  to  London  this  time.     Paris  seemed  a  little 

— .^— ^— — ^^  duller  than  ever  before,  the  result  undoubted- 
ly of  the  long  occupation  by  the  Germans  and 

Be!lan.y  See.  Attlee ;  Pays  Britain  Honor  '^S/morinum!nating  flash  i  saw  in  Paris 

was  a  class  of  school  children  being  dismissed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  at  noon  from  school.    The  class  was  divided 

o.  Into  2  parts,  one  of  little  boys,  headed  by  a 

..r%»    ^w^r^nf^w  11    nratrvrn  priest;  and  the  other,  little  girls,  headed  by 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDEK  a  nun.    it  wouW  make  your  hearts  sad  to  see 

„j  how  thin  and  pale  were  their  faces.    Another 

of  thoiie  little  flashes,  not  In  Itself  important, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^^   Ulumlnatlng   the   whole   scene,   was   at 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1946  the  FoUes  Bergeres,  which  I  attended  with  an 

,  ,  ,  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  public-re- 
Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lol-  lations  office.  I  noticed  for  the  first  time 
lowing  l.s  the  .<^ixteenth  of  a  series  of  arti-  that  the  chorus  girls'  costumes  were  soiled 
cles  by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  and  mussy,  which  had  never  been  the  case  in 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  This  series  is  the  old  Paris, 
called  A  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  de-  fiars  rot  franci 
pict-s  Mr.  Bellamy's  impressions  of  Europe  Much  as  I  love  France,  I  doubt  if  it  ever 
as  It  appeared  early  in  the  spring  of  the  comes  back  as  a  first-class  power,  and  much 
year  ■  ss  I  fear  for  England's  present  financial  and 
We  flew  very  comfortably  from  Rome  to  economic  outlook.  I  think  Britain  will,  given 

"Th^'^-freT^f  oJU^S  2^"^^°"^  ^'^"  ^^Thr^mghtpoH  rr  rrirrdon  was 
on  the  afternoon  of  AprU  28.  private  interview,  off  the  record,  with  Mr. 

I  said  to  myself  quite  fervently    'Thank  ^jP^^^^  ^^^j^^   p^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  3^^,^,^   ^^ 

God  I  am  home  among  my  own  people.  ^^  Downing  Street.    Because,  as  I  have  said. 

For  the  British,  although  they  get  on  our  ^^^  interview  was  off  the  record.  I  cannot 

nerves  terribly  at  times,  have  given  us  most  ^^     ^^  j^jg  conversation,  but  I  can  tell  about 

of  our  Ideas  about  llLerty  and  we  gave  them  ^■^'^  setting 

back  a  few  of  our  own.  They  gave  us  our  ^^  attended  the  Prime  Minister  at  4  p.  m.. 
language  and  we  have  changed  it  and  adapted  ^j^^  ^g^e  ushered  into  his  office  by  his  sec- 
It  to  the  uses  of  a  new  country.  They  ^gtary  Present  also  at  the  interview  was 
gave  us  cur  bringing  up.  and  now  we  are  In  j^^^  Addison,  minister  for  the  Dominions, 
a  position  to  help  them  in  their  old  age.                ^^^  several  private  secretaries.     Mr.  Attlee 

I  never  felt  that  Britain  had  any  monopoly  took  us  into  the  cabinet  room,  where  I  no- 
on the  British  constitution,  on  Magna  Carta,  ^^^^^  Q^Iy  one  photograph,  that  of  the  worst 
on  John  MUton.  or  Shakespeare.  I  always  corruptionist  who  ever  ran  the  government 
felt  they  were  as  much  my  constitution,  my  j^  ^^^^^  Britain— Robert  Walpole— and  I 
Mapna  Carta,  my  John  Milton,  and  my  ^^y.^  ^^^  ^^^  picture  was  there.  The  an- 
Shakespoare  as   they   were  Britain's.  ^^^^   ^.^^  ^^j^^  sufficient   and   it  was   that 

They  put  up  our  party  at  Claridge's,  which  vvalpole  was  the  first  Premier  to  live  at  10 

came  through  the  blitz  very  well,  although  uownirg  Street 

tLere  were  heavy  hits  on  either  side  of  the  j^^.  ^^^^g  ^^^^^  ^g  to  step  Into  the  garden 

building.  The  old-style  magnificence,  how-  ^^^^  ^^  because  the  afternoon  was  lovely 
ever    is  still  in  evidence  and  the  service   is  ,^  ^^^j^^^  ^^^jj     indoors.     We  spent 

""fw^li  ♦  Whereas    in    Germany     in    spite  three-quarters  of  an  hour  In  a  circle 

S  L^^^U^plfc^r  e^^o^ln'd'  ZZXi  -r  L^C^-r'^lrnmr  "^  ^""^  °'  ^'^ 

the  plumbing  often  Luldnot  work  In  Oar-  «^  ^^^^,^,^^7/,^^:  ^tTe  e  Is  dull  and  color- 

l?™r"^      ^^  *  '  ahlpahape;  in  fact,  very  J^  ^J«  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  compared  with  Churchill, 

^  next  morning  I  had  a  call  from  Com-  ^ut  who  wouldn't  ^' /"V.rnLent  Vnd 'an 

mander  Rodney  Sutton,  of  the  United  SUtes  student  of  politics  and  government  and  an 

Navy,  formerly  of  Cleveland,  and  husband  of  efficient  operator  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
our  columnist.  Eleanor    Claridge.      Rodnev       ever.  In  r.y  mind 

doesn't  know  Just  when  he  will  get  out  cf  From  others,  but  not  from  him  I  got  the 
the  Navy.  He  thought  he  was  out  once,  and  Impression  very  definitely  that  the  Labor 
they  recalled  him.  He  turned  out  to  be  one  government  Is  not  going  to  pull  any  punches 
of  the  moat  valuable  public -relations  officers  in  proceeding  with  socialization  of  Industry. 
In  the  whole  show.  He.  too,  was  hungry  for  Its  plan  Includes  the  nationalization  of  tele- 
news  of  Cleveland  and  fairly  overburdened  graph,  telephone,  main  transportation  lines. 
me  with  the  weight  and  fervor  of  the  love  steel,  textiles,  coal,  and  the  use  of  the  land, 
he  wanted  to  send  his  wife.  by  which  I  mean  that,  although  the  Govern- 
Accompanled  by  several  other  members  of  ment  does  not  intend  to  buy  the  land  from 
cur  party  we  took  a  taxi  the  next  morning  Ita  owners.  It  will  exercise  Its  right  to  say 
and  went  through  the  blitzed  part  of  Lon-       what  use  shall  be  made  of  the  land,  and  If 
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a  duke  has  a  large  acreage  remaining  out  of 
cultivation,  the  Government  Is  likely  to 
order  it  put  Into  cultivation,  or  to  serve  as  a 
site  for  a  public-housing  project.  The  po- 
sition of  the  government  is  that  there  is  still 
room  for  private  entrepreneurs  to  play 
around  In.  provided  these  essential  Indus- 
tries and  services  are  conducted  by  the 
people  for  the  people. 

Many  Americans  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  this  and  would  hold  that,  given  control 
of  these  industries  and  services,  the  rest 
would  not  offer  enough  Incentive  to  a  pri- 
vate  entrepreneur. 

REH.'IBILITATION   NErDED 

I  asked  several  highly  placed  Enslishmen 
why  the  Government  had  pressed  for  na- 
tionalization of  steel.  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  British  loan  was  at  its  crisis  in  the 
United  States  Conpress.  The  answer  was 
that  the  rehabilitation  of  the  steel  industry 
was  essential  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
British  Industry  as  a  whole  and  that  the 
Government  felt  it  could  not  wait  any  long- 
er. In  addition  to.  this,  I  learned  ♦hat  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  from  some  of  the  back 
seaters  along  this  line,  the  Government  had 
to  act  when  it  did,  and  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  if  the  loan  could  be  got  through 
Congress  In  spite  of  the  steel  announcement, 
the  whole  thing  would  turn  out  better  In 
the  long  run  than  if  the  loan  had  been  se- 
cured ..nd  the  steel  announcement  made 
later. 

The  setting  of  our  interview  with  the  Prime 
Minister  was  exceedingly  lovely.  The  gar- 
den back  of  10  Downing  Street  Is  a  square 
spot  of  greensward,  around  the  edges  of  which 
are  beautiful  beds  of  tulips.  The  building, 
time-worn  and  shell-pocked,  told  a  mute 
story  of  Britain's  struggle  against  the  latest 
attempt  from  the  Continent  to  enthrall  her. 
Likewise  did  the  monuments  of  Imperial 
glory  down  by  the  Abbey,  not  only  the  great 
church  Itself,  but  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  the  heroic  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Richard  the  Llonhearted.  whose  sword  In  his 
upraised  right  hand,  badly  bent  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  heavy  bomb  nearby,  will  never 
be  straightened,  as  a  token  that  Britain 
fought  on,  though  a  less-courageous  nation 
would  have  felt  in  Its  heart  that  "the  Jig  was 
up." 

We  all  felt  that  the  stay  in  England  was  a 
fitting  climax  to  our  trip  and  that  the  trip 
therefore  ended  on  the  right  note. 


Equal  Rights  for  Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  editorial  on  equal 
rights  for  women  recently  appearing  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  writ- 
ten by  Mary  Hornaday: 

ANOTHER    WAT    TO    WOMEN'S    EQUAL    RIGHTS 

(By  Mary  Hornaday) 

Washington. — After  personal  interviews 
this  past  year  with  vigorotis  young  women  of 
the  reslstence  in  Italy.  France,  Greece,  and 
Yugoslavia,  I  arrived  home  In  Washington 
Just  in  time  to  watch  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate vote  down  the  equal -rights  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

This  will  take  some  explaining  to  the 
women  of  Europe,  most  of  whom  have  a  glori- 
fied idea  of  the  status  women  have  attained 
In  these  United  States.    It  can  be  explained. 
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Maybe  the  Senate  was  right,  despite  the  fact 
that  members  of  both  parties  went  against 
their  1944  party  platforms  in  opposing  the 
amendment. 

Ever  since  1923  Alice  Paul  and  her  Na- 
tional Woman's  party  have  been  trying  to  get 
Congress  to  Initiate  such  an  amendment. 
The  objection  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  others  has  been  that  the  amendment 
would  automatically  wipe  out  all  protective 
legislation  for  which  laboring  women  have 
fought  several  decades. 

Finally  last  Friday,  23  years  after  It  was 
introduced,  the  equal-rights  amendment 
reached  a  vote  The  Senators  gave  it  a  ma- 
jority vote,  but  not  the  necessary  two-thirds. 

The  Senators  admitted  there  are  still  cer- 
tain discrimlnaticns  against  v.'omen  on 
American  statute  books  in  the  matter  of 
property  ownership,  child  guardianship,  and 
other  legal  rights,  but  more  than  a  third 
took  the  view  that  these  should  be  removed 
by  the  State  legislatures  rather  than  at  the 
national  level. 

Presumably  the  equal-rights  amendment 
is  now  dead,  but  does  this  necessarily  mean 
that  American  women  must  be  relegated 
to  the  horse-and-buggy  path  of  reaching 
their  God-given  right  of  equal  contribution 
to  the  world's  progress?  Just  recently 
another  Federal  amendment  has  been  pro- 
posed by  a  brand-new  group  known  as  the 
Committee  of  American  Women,  affiliated 
with  the  Women's  International  Damocratic 
Federation  which  held  its  foundation 
congress  in  Paris  last  November. 

This  amendment  seems  to  a  nonlegal  ex- 
pert like  myself,  to  give  women  not  only 
the  rights  Insisted  on  by  the  Woman's  Party 
but  the  privileges  sought  for  them  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  her  followers. 

It  says,  "There  shall  be  no  economic,  le- 
gal, political  or  social  discrimination  because 
of  sex  or  martial  status  In  the  United  States 
of  America  or  Territory  subject  to  its  Juris- 
diction. Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  Invalidate  or  prevent  en- 
actment of  legislation  benefiting  women  In 
their  work  or  family  status." 

Drawing  up  their  amendment  In  a  recent 
New  York  conference  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot 
and  other  members  of  the  CAW  hailed  it 
as  marking  "a  new  era  of  unity  for  all  Ameri- 
can women." 

The  aims  of  the  new  amendment  are  un- 
derstandable to  the  women  of  Europe  who 
would  have  puzzled  long  over  the  Ins-and- 
outs  cf  the  old  equal  rights  contest  In  which 
American  women  have  participated  for  over 
20  years.  Senator  Borah  used  to  tell  the 
women  who  buttonholed  him,  "Go  home  and 
get  together  on  what  you  want,  and  the  men 
will  give  it  to  you."  But  the  women  never 
got  together. 

Inspiration  for  the  new  amendment  comes 
not  primarily  from  American  women  but 
from  women  of  the  resistance  in  Europe. 
Most  European  women  today  have  a  more 
simple,  clear-cut  view  01  the  necessity  for 
greater  economic  and  political  privileges  than 
American  women.  In  the  United  States  equal 
rights  has  become  almost  a  shibboleth. 

In  Europe,  women  know  they  must  get 
busy  politically  and  economically  if  their 
children  are  to  be  fed.  educated,  and  given 
a  stable  enough  family  life  to  enable  them 
to  live  peacefully  with  their  fellowmen  In 
years  to  come.  In  Europe,  this  Is  a  necessity, 
not  a  choice.  There  Is  little  striving  for 
equality  for  Its  own  sake  as  there  has  been 
among  some  American  women. 

Women  of  most  European  countries  are 
now  voting  for  the  first  time  in  their  his- 
tory. Women  of  America  have  a  27-year 
head  start  In  political  equality,  and  women 
of  England  even  a  longer  one.  There  is  still 
a  chance  Anglo-American  women  will  lead 
along  the  path  of  economic  equality,  but 
they  won't  do  it  merely  by  killing  off  such 
zealous  efforts  as  that  of  the  National  Wom- 
an's Party  without  taking  a  more  effective 
step. 
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A    new    era    of    unity    among    American 
women  can  grow  out  of  the  Senate  defeat. 


Statement  by  American  Veterans  of  the 
Philippine  Campaifn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PAJTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  assistance  to  the  heroic  Fili- 
pino people  who  are  suffering  profoundly 
from  the  ravages  of  the  war  is  a  prin- 
ciple that  no  patriotic  American  can 
deny.  V/e  owe  a  debt  which  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents  to  our 
loyal  allies  who  saved  so  many  American 
lives  during  the  difiBcult  years  of  guer- 
rilla anti-Japanese  warfare  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Many  of  the  Filipino  guerrilla  fighters, 
notably  the  Hukbalahap.  are  today  the 
victims  of  a  reign  of  terror  initiated  by 
President  Manuel  A.  Roxas.  Peasants  in 
central  Luzon  are  being  shot  down,  with 
arms  and  weapons  contributed  to  the 
Philippine  Army  by  the  United  States 
Army.  Under  these  circumstances  allo- 
cation of  funds  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment headed  by  President  Roxas.  as 
proposed  in  the  pending  Bell  bill,  must 
be  questioned,  since  these  funds  may  be 
utilized  for  the  promotion  of  an  undem- 
ocratic campaign  of  extermination 
against  men  and  women  who  aided 
America  in  the  war  against  Japan. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  petition  submitted  by 
American  veterans  who  fought  with  the 
United  States  Army.  This  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  National 
Committee  To  Win  the  Peace,  headed  by 
that  great  American  hero.  Brig.  Gen. 
Evans  P.  Carlson,  of  the  Marine  Corps' 
famed  Carlson's  Raiders.  I  ask  for 
unanim.ous  consent  to  insert  this  vet- 
erans' petition  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  In  the  light  of  the  facts  brought 
forward  by  these  veterans  I  urge  that 
no  funds  should  be  allocated  until  i>eace 
is  established  in  the  Philippines,  until 
the  campaign  of  extermination  against 
the  peasants  of  central  Luzon  Is  called 
to  a  halt. 

The  United  States  Congress  cannot 
contribute  and  lend  support  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  innocent  people. 

STATEMENT  BT  AMERICAN  VETERANS  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINE  CAMPAIGN  (AFFILIATED  WITH  THK 
COMMITTtE  FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC  FAR  EASTERN 
POLICY  AND  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  TO 
WIN    THE    PEACE) 

We.  veterans  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  who  served  In  the  Philippines,  salute 
the  Hukbalahap  (People's  Antl- Japanese 
Army),  leading  Filipino  guerilla  organization, 
and  condemn  the  present  campaign  against 

It. 

We  are  part  of  the  countless  American 
servicemen  and  servlcewomen  who  are  alive 
today  because  of  the  heroism  and  self-sacri- 
fice of  the  Hukbalahap  and  other  FUlplno 
guerrilla  fighters.  That  Is  a  debt  we  shall 
never  forget. 

For  more  than  three  years  the  Hukbalahap 
were  a  constant  thorn  In  the  side  of  the 
Japanese.  The  Hukbalahap  alone  killed 
more  than  25,000  Japanese,  spies  and  traitors, 


and  fought  over  1.200  engagements  with  the 
enemy.  Many  towns  and  villages  In  central 
Luzon  were  liberated  by  the  Huka  without 
the  firing  of  a  single  American  shot.  It  «aa 
the  Hukbalahap  which  provided  the  major 
forces  for  the  thrilling  atuck  which  liberated 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  at  Cabana- 
tuan. 

Expressing  the  sentiments  of  many  Amer- 
ican fighting  men.  Major  General  Decker. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  SUtes  Sixth 
Army,  declared  that  the  Huk  Is  "one  of  tlie 
best  fighting  uniU  I  have  ever  known." 

The  Fhilipplnes  are  the  only  dependency 
in  the  Far  East  which  produced  a  large  guer- 
rilla army:  yet  we  continue  to  maintain  great 
concentrations  of  American  troops  In  the 
midst  of  this  friendly,  allied  people  Ameri- 
can arms  have  been  loaned  to  Philippine 
armies  directed  by  former  collaborators,  and 
the  Bloom  bill  (H.  R.  6572).  now  law,  pro- 
poses further  arms  to  the  Philippine  armed 
forces.  These  arms  are  being  used  to  ter- 
rorize the  Huks.  The  Associated  Press  re- 
ported on  May  5.  1946.  that  armed  searching 
parties  were  roaming  the  countryside  for 
Huks. 

Manuel  Roxas,  elected  president  of  the 
Philippines,  thanks  to  United  States  Inter- 
vention in  his  behalf,  refuses  to  seat  the 
Hukbalahap  and  Democratic  Alliance  leaders 
elected  to  the  new  Philippine  Congress. 

Tomas  Confessor,  famous  guerrilla  leader 
and  new  minority  leader  in  the  Philippine 
Senate,  declared  in  May:  "Fascism  now  Is 
on  the  march  In  the  Pnillpplnes.  The 
majority  party  Senators  in  the  opening  ses- 
sion, determined  to  curtail  the  rlghU  of  the 
minority,  have  taken  pernlcioos  antl-demo- 
cratlc  steps." 

GI's  now  stationed  In  the  Philippines,  at 
a  meeting  In  May  of  the  Maniljw  chapter  of 
the  American  Veterans  Commlttt'e,  adoptfd 
a  resolution  paying  tribute  to  the  Hukbala- 
hap as  the  representatives  of  "the  finest  sons 
of  the  Filipino  people."  They  condemned 
the  Fascist  attack  of  Filipino  MP's  on  the 
Filipino  people  and  appealed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  bring  the  campaign  of  "Fascist 
oppression  In  the  Philippines  to  an  end." 

As  ex  GI's  who  have  learned  the  truth 
about  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines 
first  hand,  we  endorse  the  appeal  issued  by 
the  servicemen  now  in  Manila. 

We  call  for  an  Immediate  end  to  the  drive 
to  wipe  out  the  Huks,  a  drive  being  con- 
ducted by  Filipino  MP's  with  American  arms, 
who  are  still  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

We  urge  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  United 
States  armed  forces  from  the  Philippines-,  we 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  Bloom  bill.  H.  R.  6572. 

We  uige  the  withdrawal  of  American  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  Fascist  forces,  led  by 
President  Roxas,  In  the  Philippines. 


American  Shipbuilding  Suffers  From 
Shortage  of  Material  That  Goes  to 
Foreign  Shipyards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JXaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  seem  from  recent  an- 
nouncements that  the  present  adminis- 
tration does  not  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  our  American  ship- 
yards as  a  means  of  provtdlng  employ- 
ment for  the  thousands  of  sltilled  workers 


and  went  through  tht  omzea  part  oi  Lon-       what  use  snail  De  maae  oi  me  lana,  ana  ii       in  inese  unixea  ssxaies.    ii  can  oe  expmiKtru. 
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engaged  In  that  industry,  nor  as  an  Im- 
portant part  of  our  national  security. 

Recently  an  announcement  was  made 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  that  the 
President  had  ordered  it  to  discontinue 
its  plans  for  building  five  postwar  pas- 
senger ships.  The  rea.sons  given  by  the 
President  were  the  neces.sity  to  conserve 
Federal  funds  and  the  shortage  of  ma- 
terials. 

This  action  by  the  President  was  sur- 
prising in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  the  Navy 
Department  had  recommended  to  the 
llaritime  Conunission  the  building  of 
these  speedy  and  up-to-date  ships.  They 
were  to  have  been  so  constructed  that 
they  would  have  been  readily  convert- 
ible Into  troop  transports  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  might  hereafter  sud- 
denly occur. 

It  is  all  the  more  difftcult  to  understand 
this  action  of  the  President  because,  at 
about  the  same  time  he  gave  that  order, 
the  State  Department  gave  its  approval 
of  an  Import -Export  Bank  loan  to  Chile 
to  enable  it  to  purchase  steel  in  the 
United  States  for  the  construction  of 
f\ve  freight  vessels  to  be  built  in  Eng- 
land. And  the  exportation  of  this  steel 
was  given  the  approval  of  the  Civilian 
Production  Administration. 

If  we  have  steel  to  export  to  a  foreign 
country  for  the  building  of  ships,  then, 
why  is  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  build- 
ing of  ships  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion in  our  own  shipyards?  While 
American  , shipyards  are  being  closed 
down  and  workers  dismissed  for  lack  of 
business  we  supply  material  that  foreign 
shipyards  may  continue.  This  is  neither 
fair  to  our  ship  workers  nor  justifiable 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security. 

Our  national  Interest  requires  that  our 
shipbuilding  industry  must  be  kept  alive 
and  efficient  during  times  of  peace  if  it 
l8  to  meet  the  requirements  of  times  of 
emergency.  Our  experience  in  both 
World  Wars  should  teach  us  this  lesson. 
We  cannot  afford  to  again  take  the  risk 
that  resiilts  when  we  p>ermit  our  ship- 
building Industry  to  deteriorate.  It  is 
our  duty  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
this  important  industry  that  is  such  an 
Important  part  of  our  national  security. 


Townsend  BUIt  H.  R.  2229  and 
H.  R.  2230 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  osacoif 

IN  THE  HODSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted.  I  include  in  an  exten- 
sion of  my  remarks  a  letter  received  to- 
day from  the  Townsend  Legislative  Bu- 
reau, of  Washington,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  1.  1946. 
Hon.  Pat  Cannon  and  Hon.  Homzk  D.  Anczxl. 
House  Office  Building, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
QBmatttt:  In  behalf  of  the  Townsend 
organisation  and  Dr.  Francis  B.  Townsend. 
th«  Townsend  Washington  Legislative  Bu- 
reau wishes  at  this  time  to  express  their  tp- 
preclatlon  to  you.  the  sponsors  of  the  Town- 


send  bilU  H.  R.  2229  and  H.  R.  2230.  as  well 
as  to  the  members  at  the  action  committee 
and  to  all  Congressmen  who  have  put  forth 
their  efforts  In  behalf  of  these  bills. 

We  wish  also  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  courtesy  shown  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the*r  offices,  to  this  legislative  bu- 
reau. 

While  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
having  our  bills  voted  on  by  Congress,  the 
membership  of  the  Townsend  organization 
ha.s  expressed  themselves  In  many  letters 
received  at  thist  office  that  they  are  really 
going  forward  and  come  what  may.  they  will 
not  stop  until  the  Townsend  plan  is  enacted. 

We  tru.'it  that  our  friends  in  Congress  will 
have  a  pleasant  vacation  and  a  successful 
electlim. 

Most  sincerely. 
Townsend    Washtngton    Lectsla- 

Tive  BUREAH. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Ford,  Director. 


Confederation  Internationale  des  Socictei 
d'Auteurs  et  Compositeurs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATP.'ES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
federation Internationale  des  Societes 
d'Auteurs  et  Compositeurs  will  meet  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  October  21 
through  October  26,  1S46,  and  its  ses- 
sions will  be  held  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress: 

CONFEDtRATION    INTEHNATIONALE    DES    SOCI*TiS 
D'AtTTTDBS    ET    COMPOSmrURS 

The  Confederation  Internationale  des  So- 
cietes d'Auteurs  et  Compositeurs  was  created 
in  1926  with  headquarters  in  Paris,  at  the 
initiative  of  the  French  Society  of  Dramatic 
Authors  and  Composers,  of  which  Andre 
Rlvoire  was  then  president  and  Robert  de 
Flers,  honorary  president. 

Annual  congresses  were  held  during  the 
followlngs  years:  1928.  Paris;  1927,  Rome; 
1928,  Berlin;  1929.  Madrid;  1930,  Budapest: 
1931.  London;  1932,  Vienna;  1933,  Oopen- 
hagen;  1934,  Warsaw;  1935.  Seville;  1936, 
Berlin;  1937.  ParU;  1938,  Stcckholm;  1946 
(March).  Paris. 

The  presidents  of  the  confederation  since 
Its  foundation  are  given  below: 

Messrs.  Robert  de  Flers  (1926-27),  Vln- 
eenzo  Morcllo  (1927-28),  Andre  Rlvoire 
(1928-29),  Ludwlg  Pulda  (1929-30  and  1930- 
31).  Pietro  Mascagnl  (1931-32).  Charles 
Mere  (1932-33  and  1933-34),  Eduardo  Mar- 
qulna  (1934-35).  S.  E.  Dlno  Alfierl  (1935-36 
and  1936-37),  Charles  Mere  (1937-38),  Rich- 
ard Strauss  (1938-16),  and  Leslie  Boosey 
(1946-47). 

Prior  to  1927.  the  confederation  was  com- 
posed only  of  societies  of  dramatic  authors 
and  composers.  In  1927,  It  extended  Its 
scope  to  cover  nondramatic  societies  (sec- 
ond federation),  and  modified  Its  structure 
In  1932  so  as  to  include  societies  for  the  rights 
of  mechanical  reproduction  (third  federa- 
tion). At  the  Congress  of  SevUle  (1935).  it 
was  decided  to  add  to  the  three  federations 
already  In  existence,  a  fourth  federation 
called  Federation  des  Societes  des  Oens  de 
Lettres." 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the 
four  federations  since  1930-31: 

1930-31 

Confederation:  President,  Dr.  Ludwlg 
PUIda  (Qermany):  vice-presidents,  Bduardo 
Marquina    (Spain)     and    ceiestin    Joubert 


(Prance):  honorary  general  secretary,  Denys 
Amlel  (France);  general  secretary.  Rene 
Jeanne  (Prance). 

First  federation:  President.  Eduardo  Mar- 
qulna  (Spain):  vice  presidents.  Eugene  Heltal 
(Hungary)  and  Lulgl  Chiarelll  (Italy);  secre- 
tary, Paolo  Clrodanl  (Italy). 

Second  federation:  President,  ceiestln 
Joubert  (France);  vice  presidents.  Leo  Ritter 
(X3ermany)  and  Eugene  de  Huszka  (Hun- 
gary); secretary,  Ugo  Oheraldl  (Italy). 

1931-32 

Confederation:  President:  Pietro  Mascagnl 
(Italy):  vice  presidents:  Charles  Here 
(Prance)  and  Leslie  Boosey  (England);  hon- 
orary general  secretary:  Denys  Amlel 
(France);  general  secretary:  Rene  Jeanne 
(Prance). 

First  federation:  President:  Charles  MAre 
(Prance);  vice  presidents:  Hans  J.  Relifisch 
(Germany)  and  Wladimlr  Weimar  Janko- 
vltch  (Yugoslavia);  secretary:  Paolo  Gtcrdanl 
(Italy). 

Second  federation:  honorary  president: 
ceiestln  Jouljert  (Prance);  president:  Leslie 
Boosey  (England);  vice  presidents:  Bernhard 
Herzmanslcy  (Austria)  and  Kurt  Atterberg 
(Sweden);  secretary:   Ugo  Gheraldl   (Italy). 

1923-33 

Confederation:  President:  Charles  Mere 
(France);  vice  presidents:  Umberto  Giordano 
(Italy)  and  Bernard  Herzman£ky  (Austria); 
honorary  general  secretary:  Denys  Amlel 
(Prance);  general  secretary:  Ren6  Jeanne 
(Prance). 

First  federation:  President:  Dmberto  Gior- 
dano (Italy);  vice  president:  Mr.  Goldbaum 
(Germany)  and  Waclnw  Grublnsky  (Poland); 
secretary:  Paolo  Glordanl  (Italy). 

Second  federation:  Honorary  president: 
Celesiin  Joubert  (Prance);  president:  Bern- 
hard  Herzmansky  (Austria):  vice  presidents: 
Peder  Gram  (Denmark)  and  Georges  Krier 
(France);  secretary:  Ugo  Gheraldl  (Italy). 

Third  federation:  President:  Alfredo  Co- 
lonilx)  (Italy):  vice  president*:  Max  Butting 
(Germany)  and  Francisco  Alonzo  Lopez 
(Spain):  secretary:  Jean -Jacques  Bernard 
(France). 

1933-34 

Confederation:  President:  Charles  Mere 
(France);  vice  presidents:  Heinz  Bolten- 
Baeckers  (Germany).  Leo  Lellevre  (France), 
and  Alfredo  Colombo  (Italy);  general  sec- 
retary Rene  Jeanne  (France). 

First  federation:  President:  Heinz  Bolten- 
Baeckers  (Germany);  vice  presidents:  Dr. 
Wenael  Goldbaum  (Germany).  Waclaw  de 
Grubinskl  (Poland);  and  glno  Rocca  (Italy); 
secretary:  Paolo  Glordani. 

Second  federation:  Honorary  president: 
Celestin  Joubert  (France):  president:  Leo 
Lellevre  (France):  vice  presidents:  Mario 
Labroca  (Italy)",  ^nd  Dr.  Jose  Forns  (Spain); 
secretary:   Ugo  Gheraldl   (Italy). 

Third  federation:  President:  Alfredo  Co- 
lombo (Italy);  vice  presidents:  Max  Butting 
((jermany),  Francisco  Alonso  Lopez  (Spain), 
and  Josef  Haftman  (Poland);  secretary: 
Jean-Jacques  Bernard. 

1934-35 

Confederation:  President:  Eduardo  Mar- 
qulna  (Spain);  vice  presidents:  Romaui 
Ctoolus  (Prance),  Leo  Ritter  (Germany),  and 
Alfredo  Colombo  (Italy);  general  secretary: 
Rene  Jeanne. 

First  federation :  President :  Romaln  Coolus 
(Prance);  vice  presidents:  Joaquin  Gulchot 
(Spain).  Glno  Rocca  (Itely).  and  Dr.  Hans 
Fritz  von  Zwehl  (Germany);  secretary:  Jean-' 
Jacques  Bernard;  honorary  secretary;  Paoio 
Glordani. 

Second  federation:  President:  Leo  Ritter 
(Germany);  vice  presidents:  Mario  Labroca 
(Italy)  and  Victor  Vreuls  (Belgium);  secre- 
tary: Ugo  Gheraldl  (Italy). 

Third  federation:  President:  Alfredo  Co- 
lombo (Italy);  vice  presidents:  Kurt  Atter- 
berg (Sweden),  Dr.  Eugene  de  Huszka  (Hun- 
gary), and  Dr.  Alfred  Kalmus  (AusUla);  sec- 
retary: Hans  Qelrlnger. 
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Confederation:  President:  S.  1.  Dlno  Al- 
fierl (Italy);  vice  presidents:  Henri  Klste- 
maeckers  (France),  Bernhard  Herzmansky 
(Austria),  Joaquin  GiUchot  (Spain),  and 
pederico  Oliver  (Spain);  general  secretary: 
Rene  Jeanne. 

First  federation:  President:  Henri  Klste- 
maeckers  (France);  vice  presidents:  Felix 
Bermudes  (Portugal).  Caton  Theodorian 
(Rumania),  and  Emiel  Hullebroeck  (Bel- 
gium); secretary:  Hans-Fritz  von  Zwehl 
(Germany). 

Second  federation:  President:  Bernhard 
Herzmansky  ( Austria ) ;  vice  presidents : 
Hugo  Rasch  (Germany),  Jose  Poms  (Spain), 
and  Stephane  Chapeller  (France);  secretary: 
Ugo  Gheraldl  (Italy).. 

Third  federation:  Honorary  president:  Al- 
fredo Colombo  (Italy);  president:  Joaquin 
Gulchot  (Spain);  vice  presidents:  Antonin 
Cejka  (Czechoslovakia).  Hans  Martin  Cremer 
(Germany)  and  Lemolne  (Prance);  secretary: 
Hans  Gelringer    (Austria). 

Fourth  federation:  President:  Pederico 
Oliver  (Spain);  secretary:  Lino  Ferrelra 
(Portugal). 

193S-3T 

Confederation:  President,  Charles  Mere 
(France);  vice  presidents,  Emlllo  Bodrero 
(Italy),  Paul  Graener  (Germany),  Adam 
Wieniawski  (Poland),  and  Jean  Vlgnaud 
(Prance);  general  secretary,  Rene  Jeanne; 
assistant  general  secretary,  Ugo  Gheraldl. 

First  federation:  Honorary  presidents, 
Henry  Kistemaeckers  (France) ,  Heinz  Bolten- 
Baeckers  (Germany);  president,  Emilio  Bo- 
drero (Italy) ;  vice  presidents,  Leo  Lenz  (Qer- 
many) and  Jen6  Mohacsl  (Hungary);  hon- 
orary secretary,  Paolo  Glordani;  secretary, 
Hans-Fritz  von  Zjcehl. 

Second  federation:  Honorary  president, 
Stephane  Chapelier  (France);  president,  Paul 
Graener  (Germany);  vice  presidents,  C.  A. 
Wiesslng  (Holland),  G.-F.  Maliplerro  (Italy), 
and  Eugene  de  Huszka  (Hungary);  honorary 
secretary,  Alpi  Jean-Bernard;  secretary,  Ugo 
Gheraldl. 

Third  federation:  Honorary  president,  Al- 
fredo Colombo  (Italy);  president,  Adam 
Wieniawski  (Poland);  vice  presidents.  Rudolf 
Sieczynski  (Austria),  Lemolne  (France), 
Paolo  Glordani  (Italy),  and  Th.-O.  Seeger 
(Germany);  secretary,  Hans  Gelringer. 

Fourth  federation:  President,  Jean  Vlgnaud, 
(France);  vice  presidents.  G.-O.  Stolfregen 
(Germany)  and  Lulgl  Bonelll  (Italy);  secre- 
tary. Rene  Jouglet  (France). 

1937-38 

Confederation:  President.  Charles  Mere 
(France);  vice  presidents.  Emilio  Bodrero 
(Italy),  Paul  Graener  (Germany).  Adam 
Wieniawski  (Poland),  and  Jean  Vlgnaud 
(Prance):  general  secretary,  Rene  Jeanne 
(France);  assistant  general  secretary,  Ugo 
Ghera:di  (Italy). 

First  federation:  Honorary  presidents, 
Henry  Kistemaeckers  (France)  and  Heinz 
Bolten -Baeckers  (Germany);  president,  Eml- 
llo Bodrero  (Italy):  vice  presidents,  Leo  Lenz 
(Germany)  and  JenO  Mohacsl  (Hungary); 
honorary  secretary,  Paolo  Glordani  (Italy): 
secretary,  Hans-Fritz  von  Zwehl  (Germany) . 

Second  federation:  Honorary  president, 
Stephane  Chapeller  (France) ;  president,  Paul 
Graener  (Germany);  vice  presidents,  C.-A. 
Wiesslng  (Holland),  G.-F.  Maliplerro  (Itely), 
and  Eugene  de  Huszka  (Hungary);  honorary 
secretary,  Alpi  Jean-Bernard  (France) ;  secre- 
tary. Ugo  Gheraldl  (Italy). 

Third  federation:  Honorary  president:  Al- 
fredo Colombo  (Italy);  president:  Adam 
Wieniawski  (Poland);  vice  presidents:  Ru- 
dolf Sieczynski  (Austria),  Lemolne  (France), 
Paolo  Glordani  (Italy),  and  Th.-O.  Seeger 
(Germany);  secretary:  Hans  Gelringer 
(Austria). 

Fourth  federation:  President:  Jean  Vl- 
gnaud (France):  vice  presidents:  G.-O. 
Stoffregen  (CJermany)  and  Lulgl  Bonelll 
(Italy);  secretary:  Rene  Jouglet  (France). 


19>«-St 

Confederation:  President:  Ridiard  StrsOM 
(Germany);  vice  presidents:  Olorglo  M.  San- 
glorgl  ( Italy) .  Letile  Booeey  (England ) .  Edgar 
Blelefeldt  (Germany),  and  Jean  Vlgnaud 
(France):  general  secretary:  Rene  Jeanne 
(Prance);  assistant  general  secretary:  Ugo 
Oheraldl  (Italy). 

First  federation:  Honorary  president:  Kurt 
Atterberg  (Sweden);  president:  Giorgio  M. 
Sanglorgl  (Italy);  vice  presldenU:  Alex 
Madls  (France).  Leo  Lenz  (Germany),  and 
J.  J.  Cadenas  (Spain);  honorary  secretary: 
Paolo  Glordani  (Italy):  secretary:  Hans- 
Fritz  von  Zwehl  (Germany). 

Second  federation:  Honorary  president: 
Stephane  Chapeller  (Prance);  president: 
Leslie  Boosey  (England);  vice  presidents: 
Saul  Bornsteln  (U.  S.  A.).  Leo  Lelievre 
(Prance).  G.-F.  Maliplero  (Italy),  Max  Trapp 
Germany)  and  N.  O.  Raasted  (Denmark): 
honorary  secretary:  Alpi  Jean-Bernard;  secre- 
tary: Ugo  Gheraldl. 

Third  federation:  Honorary  president:  Al- 
fredo Colombo  (Italy);  president:  Edgar 
Blelefeldt  (Germany);  vice  presidents:  Ma- 
rio Labroca  (Italy)  and  Eugene  de  Huszka 
(Hungary);  secretary:  Wolfgang  Mann. 

Fourth  federation:  president:  Jean  Vl- 
gnaud (France);  vice  presidents:  Lulgl  Bo- 
nelll (Italy),  Jerzy  Boczkowski  (Poland),  and 
Felix  Bermudes  (Portugal);  secretary:  Rene 
Jouglet. 

At  the  conference  of  Paris  In  March  1948. 
an  Organizing  Committee  of  the  Confedera- 
tion was  appointed,  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing: Leslie  Boosey.  president  of  the  Confed- 
eration; Rene  jouglet,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Madeleine  Baugniet,  general  delegate; 
W.  J.  Rudnicke,  secretary  of  the  first  federa- 
tion; Marcel  Henrlon,  secretary  of  the  sec- 
ond federation:  C.  A.  Wiesslng,  secretary  of 
the  third  federation;  Rene  Jouglet,  secre- 
tary of  the  fourth  federation;  Valerio  de 
Sanctis,  president  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee; John  Paine,  president  of  the  second 
federation;  Adolf  Streuli.  delegate  to  the  or- 
ganizing committee  for  European  affairs;  G. 
H.  Hatchman,  commissary  for  accounts. 


H.  R.  7039 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.  R.  7039  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  provides  certain 
benefits  to  personnel  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices engaged  in  training  duty  prior  to 
official  termination  of  World  War  II. 
This  is  the  direct  result  of  the  alertness 
of  the  Air  Reserve  Association  through 
its  executive  director,  WiHiam  C.  Lewis, 
and  is  for  the  protection  of  Reserve  per- 
soimel  in  a  hiatus  period  during  which 
they  are  not  fully  protected  while  giv- 
ing their  services  for  their  country. 

Present  laws  protect  reserve  persoimel 
with  certain  death  and  physical  disabil- 
ity benefits  during  active  wartime  service 
and  during  training  in  peacetime.  The 
period  that  is  not  covered  is  the  train- 
ing period  after  the  shooting  war  is  over 
and  after  having  been  placed  on  inac- 
tive duty  but  before  the  official  termina- 
tion of  World  War  n.  In  other  worda, 
it  covers  the  time  that  we  are  actually, 
but  not  officially,  At  peace. 


This  gap  in  the  law  was  discovered  by 
the  executive  director  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Association  and  he  called  my  attention, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Military  and 
Naval  Affairs  Committees  of  Congress  to 
it  Because  their  committee  schedules 
were  not  as  crowded  as  those  of  the  Mil- 
itary Affairs  Committees,  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  were  able  to  report  this  legisla- 
tion out  first. 

This  legislation  is  but  another  example 
of  the  effective  work  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Association  for  the  benefit  of  Air  Reserv- 
ists and  other  reserve  personnel  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Such  progressive  and 
constructive  work  has  been  led  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Lewis  since  19J8  when  he  inspired 
the  first  legislation  granting  broad  train- 
injg  benefits  to  Air  Reservists  and  others. 


Tke  Real  Itsae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCOHSlN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  new  House  of  Representatives 
will  convene  in  these  chambers  next  Jan- 
uary. The  composition  of  that  House 
will  be  determined  by  one  of  the  most 
significant  elections  ever  to  be  held  in 
this  Nation. 

The  candidates  in  that  elecUon  have  a 
remarkable  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
people  a  single,  clear-cut  and  definitive 
issue.  It  is  my  hope  that  that  issue  will 
not  be  confused  by  demagogery  and  in- 
sinuation. The  stake  in  that  election  is 
too  high  to  permit  of  pettiness  and  ob- 
tuseness. 

That  stake  is  the  future  cburse  of  the 
United  States.  The  issue  is  simply  this: 
To  what  extent  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment extend  or  reduce  its  control  over 
the  national  economy? 

I  want  to  discuss  briefly  the  Implica- 
tions of  that  issue  and  to  outline  the 
principles  upon  which  I  will  stand  for  re- 
election to  the  Eightieth  Congress.  I  do 
this  in  the  hope  that  every  candidate  will 
take  a  forthright  stand  upon  this  all -Im- 
portant question,  that  they  will  present 
a  clean  choice  to  the  voters  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  that,  by  so  doing,  they  will  help 
prevent  the  confusion  and  indirection 
that  has  characterised  the  national  po- 
litical scene  for  too  many  years. 

The  temptation  to  impose  further  con- 
trols upon  our  economy  is  not  only  great 
but  ever  present.  Let  us  create  another 
agency,  some  say,  and  we  will  give  you 
low  prices;  give  us  another  law,  they 
plead,  and  we  will  give  you  higher  wages; 
give  us  this  control,  and  we  will  guaran- 
tee you  steady  jobs;  pass  this  legislation, 
and  we  will  insure  you  food,  houses,  and 
clothing. 

All  of  us  want  fair  prices,  adequate 
wages,  and  steady  employment.  All  of  us 
would  like  to  see  the  Nation  well  clothed, 
well  fed.  and  well  housed.  If,  however, 
by  ihstituting  complete  Federal  control 
over  the  economy,  we  could  bring  tl 
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things  about  permanently,  I  would  still 
fight  the  imposition  of  that  control  with 
the  last  breath  I  possessed. 

What  the  planners  fall  to  tell  us  is  this: 
There  is  a  price  that  must  be  paid  for 
these  improvements.  The  price  is  the 
loss  of  our  liberty. 

Federal  control  of  the  economy  might 
give  us  lower  prices,  but  only  if  the  Gov- 
ernment can  tell  us  where,  when,  and  in 
what  quantity  we  can  make,  buy.  and  sell 
the  essential  commodities. 

Federal  control  might  give  us  steadier 

^iobs  and  higher  wages,  but  only  if  the 

Government  can  tell  us  when  and  where 

we  will  work  and  how  much  we  shall 

Individually  produce. 

Federal  control  might  give  us  more 
food,  more  houses  and  more  clothing — 
but  only  if  the  Govertunent  can  tell  us 
where  and  when  and  how  we  shall  eat, 
dress  and  live. 

Federal  control  might,  and  I  still  speak 
hypothetically.  do  all  of  these  things— 
but  only  if  the  Government  is  economi- 
cally all-powerful,  if  its  power  is  vested 
In  a  single  head,  and  if  we  are  willing  to 
tr\ist  that  head  with  our  personal  free- 
dom, our  unalienable  rights,  and  our 
blood-won  liberty. 

Naii  Qermany.  Fascist  Italy  and  Soviet 
Russia  temporarily  succeeded  in  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  by 
seising  control  of  all  phases  of  the  econ- 
omy. WUl  the  theorists  point  with  pride 
at  the  prices  those  peoples  have  paid 
and  are  paying  for  those  earthly  bene- 
fits? 

If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  complete 
Federal  control  means  complete  loss  of 
the  right  to  carve  out  our  own  destinies, 
tf  you  believe  it  means,  as  I  do.  the  im- 
position of  control,  not  only  over  our 
economy,  but  over  our  freedom  of  action 
and  movement  as  weil.  then  listen  to  a 
word  of  warning. 

That  control  will  not  be  imposed  upon 
us  by  revolution  and  bloodshed.  We 
Americans  are  too  quick  to  recognize 
tangible  foes.  That  control  will  be  im- 
posed subtly  and  gradually,  with  our 
own  consent,  under  the  guise  of  benevo- 
lence, humanity,  and  paternali.sm. 

The  sirens,  even  now,  are  singing  their 
sweet  song: 

"Inflation  threatens.  Give  us  a  law. 
a  bureau,  some  money,  and  the  power  to 
control  it." 

"Men  are  underpaid.  Give  us  a  law. 
a  commission,  some  money,  and  the 
power  to  control  it." 

"Racial  prejudice  Is  rampant.  Give 
us  a  law,  a  commission,  some  money,  and 
the  power  to  control  it." 

"Men  arc  unemployed.  Give  us  a  law, 
a  bureau,  some  money,  and  the  power  to 
control  it." 

Bureau  upon  bureau,  commission  upon 
commission,  control  upon  control,  and 
power  upon  power,  the  advocates  of  the 
superstate,  using  as  their  tools  the  mis- 
led zealots  of  paternalistic  liberalism, 
quietly  lay  the  foundation  for  the  final 
Imposition  of  complete  Federal  control 
and  the  final  loss  of  hberty  in  this  land. 

I  have  fought  and  will  continue  to 
fight  the  Imposition  of  more  needless 
Federal  controls,  urged  in  the  name  of 
emergency  and  humanity.  I  have 
fought  and  will  continue  to  fight  for  the 
reduction  of  present  xmnecessary  Fed- 
eral controls. 


I  will  fight  against  this  extension  of 
power,  not  only  because  of  its  grave 
threat  to  our  liberty,  but  because  of  the 
corrupting  byproducts  of  the  continu- 
ing centralization  of  power.  Listen  to 
these  words: 

By  Ignoring  principles  and  the  lessons  of 
history,  and  accepting  the  theories  oX  men 
and  political  expedience  for  ova  guidance, 
we  have  made  vassala  of  our  States  and  de- 
pendents of  our  people. 

By  concentration  of  goverrunental  power 
and  drafts  upon  the  Federal  Treasury,  we 
have  now  a  flnanclally  busted,  great  piled-up 
mass  of  governmental  confusion.  Impossible 
of  democratic  control,  extravagant,  wasteful, 
Inefficient,  and  by  Its  nature,  the  Instrumen- 
tality of  favoritism,  tyranny,  oppression  and 
corruption,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  self-re- 
liance and  self-respect  and  governmental 
capacity  of  the  people,  qualities  without 
which  no  people  can  remain  free. 

That  is  a  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr, 
StTMNERs],  a  Democrat,  when  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire  from 
politics  recently.    I  concur  In  it. 

The  seekers  of  more  control  call  those 
who  fight  it  reactionary.  They  have 
some  justification  if  the  opponents  of 
Federal  control  blind  themselves  to  the 
.social  responsibilities  of  government  and 
if  their  approach  to  basic  human  prob- 
lems is  purely  negative.  Therefore,  let 
me  briefly  outline  my  positive  political 
beliefs. 

I  believe  in  the  competitive  capitalistic 
system.  It  has  and  it  will  continue  to 
provide  more  jobs,  higher  wages,  and 
more  goods  at  a  lower  price  than  any 
system  devised  since  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history. 

I  believe  in  a  virile,  eflacient,  £ind  eco- 
nomical Federal  Government,  operat- 
ing within  the  'ramework  of  the  Consti- 
tution, under  just  and  fairly  adminis- 
tered laws,  and  alert  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

I  believe  in  a  Federal  Government  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people  rather 
than  a  people  responsive  to  the  dictates 
of  government;  hence,  I  believe  that  the 
Government  should  be  returned  to  the 
people,  through  their  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives, and  taken  away  from  the 
appointed  minions  of  the  executive 
branch. 

I  believe,  with  Jefferson,  that  a  people 
are  best  governed  who  are  least  governed. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  passage  of  a 
bill  will  cure  problems  similar  to  racial 
prejudice,  drunkenne&s,  and  religious  in- 
tolerance, which  can  only  be  solved  in  the 
human  heart  through  education  and  en- 
lightenment. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  solution  of  our 
social  problems  is  a  most  proper  responsi- 
bility of  government,  but  that  in  their 
solution,  we  must  ever  be  conscious  of  the 
first  responsibility  of  government — the 
protection  of  the  individual  and  his  basic 
rights.  Hence,  I  Ijelieve  further  that  the 
first  responsibility  for  the  solution  (\f 
social  problems  rests  with  the  State  and 
local  units  of  government,  who  are 
closest  to  the  problem  and  to  the  people, 
and  who  are  our  bulwark  against  the 
centralization  of  power.  Only  where  a 
problem  is  general  In  nature,  where  it 
assumes  a  standard  pattern  in  all  lo- 
calities, where  uniformity  of  treatment 
is  advisable  and  necessary,  and  where  it 
cannot  be  met  by  local  imits  of  govern- 


ment, should  the  Federal  Government 
act.  In  all  others,  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  advisory  and 
cooperative  rather  than  administrative 
and  punitive.  j 

I  believe,  in  sum,  in  a  strong  and  united  [ 
republic  taking  its  rightful  position  of  j 
leadership  in  a  world  which  seeks  a  just 
and  permanent  peace. 

These.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  princi- 
ples which  will  guide  me. 


The  Road  Back— To  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNKcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pattern 
of  Soviet  aggres.sion  has  unfolded  re- 
lentlessly, and  with  steadily  increasing 
speed  during  the  past  12  months  since 
the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  on  the  deck 
of  our  battleship,  the  Missouri. 

The  pattern  was  evident  long  before 
that,  and  for  the  past  14  months  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  within  the  limitations 
there  are  on  debate  here,  and  given  the 
fact  that  Soviet  Russia  had  been  officially 
our  associate,  I  have  tried  to  keep  before 
my  constituents  the  trends  of  com- 
munism at  home  and  abroad, 

I  have  laid  such  stress  upon  this  situ-j 
ation  because  I  believe  firmly  t)iat.  as! 
John  Foster  Dulles  expressed  it; 

The  most  urgent  task  of  American  states- 
manship is  to  find  the  policies  which  will 
avert  a  serious  clash  with  the  Soviet  Union., 
There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  such  a, 
clash  Is  a  poesibility.  Indeed,  the  more  close-; 
ly  Soviet  policies  are  studied,  the  greater  doesi 
that  danger  appear  •  •  •  Soviet  leaders  as-| 
sume  ^that  peace  and  security  depend  upon| 
quickly  achieving  world-wide  acceptance  of: 
Soviet  political  philosophy,  which  suppresses 
certain  personal  freedoms  in  the  Interest  of 
achieving  social  harmony. 

The  personal  freedoms  which  they  would 
take  away  constitute  our  most  cherished 
political  and  religious  heritage.  We  have.  In 
the  past,  fought  to  defend  them  when  they 
seemed  In  Jeopardy.  The  methods  which  So- 
viet leaders  use  are  repv.gnant  to  our  Ideas 
of  humanity  and  fair  play. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  rest  our  hope  ol 
peace  on  any  genuine  reconciliation  of  our 
faith  with  that  now  held  by  Soviet  leadership 
The  differences  are  fundamental.  But  peace 
does  not  require  that  men  everyv.here  accept 
a  common  faith,  as  Soviet  leaders  seem  to  be- 
lieve. Peace  can  prevail,  despite  our  difler- 
ehces.  If  Soviet  leadership  will  abandon  the 
Intolerant  methods  by  which  they  now  seek 
to  eradicate   thohe  differences. 

That  Is  a  practical  goal.  Soviet  leaders 
are  shrewd  and  realistic  politicians.  If  we 
demonstrate  to  them  that  our  freedoms  have 
such  vigor  and  worth  that  to  uproot  them  Is 
an  Impossible  task,  we  can  expect  that  they 
will,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  desist  from 
methods  which  cannot  succeed  and  which 
probably  will  provoke  disaster. 

The  mistakes  in  American  high  policy 
which  have  encouraged  Soviet  leaders 
to  speed  up  their  seizures  during  this  first 
postwar  year,  are  now  fairly  well  known 
to  all  but  the  most  isolated  Russophiles. 
Yet  even  many  of  those  who  know  and 
recognize  the  facts  continue  to  do  so  by 
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examining  separate  items.  Ignoring  the 
over-all  pattern  and  its  obvious  implica- 
tions, 

Mr.  William  C.  Bullitt,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  eager  friends  of  Soviet 
Russia,  expresses  the  basic  error  of  Amer- 
ican policy  vis-^-vis  the  Soviets  most 
succinctly  in  his  book,  The  Great  Globe 
Itself,  when  he  says: 

The  primary  task  of  American  military 
policy  in  Europe  was  to  sustain  the  powers 
that  were  fighting  against  Hitler.  The  pri- 
mary ta.-k  of  American  foreign  policy  should 
have  been  to  make. certain  that  the  defeat 
of  Germany  would  liberate  fully  from  ell 
foreign  tyranny,  Nazi  or  Soviet,  the  Inde- 
pendent states  which  existed  In  Europe  be- 
fore Hitler  began  his  career  of  conquest  by 
seizing  Austri.i  in  March  1938. 

The  fact  that  we  failed  to  do  that 
probably  comes  from  a  curious  and  very 
American  misconception  of  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  war.  As  Mr.  Bullitt  says, 
elsewhere  in  the  same  book: 

War  is  not  a  pilze  fight.  The  winner  does 
not  go  home  from  the  ring  and  receive  a 
purse.  Military  effort  unaccompanied  by 
equal  political  and  moral  effort  produces  no 
constructive  result.  Power  In  International 
affairs  Is  a  fleeting  thing.  The  most  Justifi- 
able use  o'  power  Is  to  forward  the  growth 
of  moral  ideas.  It  was  In  the  Interest  not 
only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  all  the 
Allies  and  all  ths  peoples  of  the  world— 
the  Russians  included— that  we  should  use 
our  power  to  make  certain,  so  far  as  humanly 
possible,  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  would  find  liberty 
and  peace. 

Mr.  I  Harry  1  Hopkins'  failure  to  demand 
of  Stalin  a  specific  written  guarantee  with 
regard  to  Europe  was  the  first  of  many  simi- 
lar omissions  which  finally  led  to  the  con- 
flict at  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
In  London  in  October  1945.  The  second 
brilliant  opportunity  to  promote  our  Inter- 
ests, and  those  of  Europe  and  of  peace,  while 
aiding  the  Soviet  Union  came — and  was  not 
seized— when  Mr.  Averell  Harrlman  and  Lord 
Beaverbrook  conferred  v^lth  Stalin  from  Sep- 
tember 26  to  October  1.  1941.  Stalin  then 
asked  for  an  enormous  quantity  of  war 
materiel  of  all  sorts.  Mr.  Harrlman  accepted 
most  of  Stalin's  demands,  but  did  not  ask 
for  any  commitment  from  Stalin  with  regard 
to  Europe. 

Surely,  warning  against  a  continuation 

» or  repetition  of  such  a  policy  cannot  be 

clearer,   particularly   when   the   results 

that  policy  has  brought  about  are  so 

plain. 

Last  year  I  traced  the  pattern  of  So- 
viet expansion  in  a  series  of  inserts  in 
the  Record,  which  included  the  records 
of  the  personnel  of  the  various  puppet 
governments  set  up  under  Red  army 
guard  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Eu- 
rope These  regimes  were  chiefly 
manned  and  absolutely  dominated  by 
graduates  of  Communist  international 
training  schools,  all  of  whom  had  had 
postgraduate  work  in  practical  revolu- 
tionary techniques,  sueh  as  the  liquida- 
tion of  all  political  and  religious  opposi- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  dictator- 
ships holding  authority  from  the  Krem- 
lin. 

This  pattern  for  Europe  I  had  com- 
piled and  printed  in  a  pamphlet  called 
Leaning  Over  Backward  in  Europe.  The 
title  came  from  a  statement  made  In 
June  1945  by  the  then  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  when  he 


described  United  States  foreign  policy 
as  "leaning  over  backward  to  avoid  giv- 
ing offense  to  the  Soviets." 

Later  on,  last  year.  Mr.  Byrnes  pro- 
vided another  apt  description  of  our  for- 
eign policy  in  his  public  report  on  the 
failure  of  the  London  Conference.  Mr. 
Byrnes'  phrase  was:  'We  have  not  been 
unduly  exacting  as  to  the  pledges  given 
us  by  Russia." 

Very  recently,  however,  Mr.  Byrnes  has 
struck  a  more  optimistic  note.  In  his 
report  on  the  July  1946  Conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris  he  said — and 
without  giving  the  exact  basis  for  his 
new  assurance — "that  we  are  now  en  the 
road  back  to  peace." 

Few  conscientious  observers  doubt  that 
we  are.  indeed,  on  a  road  back  to  some- 
where. But  there  arc  as  many  reasons 
to  fear  it  as  a  read  back  to  war  as  there 
are  to  hope,  with  Mr.  Byrnes,  that  it  is 
a  road  back  to  peace. 

For  my  constituents  and  others  who 
may  want  to  study  the  pattern  by  which 
the  foundations  of  all  our  futures  are 
being  fixed.  I  am  compiling  another  final 
collection  of  factual  reports  ga-^hered 
under  the  general  title  of  'The  Road 
Back  to  Peace?" 

This  last  compilation  will  Include  the 
warnings  of  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
this  House,  as  well  as  those  I  have  (chosen 
on  the  subject:  and.  the  careful  reader 
will  find  that  none  of  those  included  are 
of  the  group  often — perhaps,  unfairly — 
called  professional  and  habitual  Red- 
baiters.  My  fellow  Cassandras  are  un- 
hj'sterical,  but  troubled  plain  Americans, 
who  have  been  chosen  by  citizens  of  their 
various  districts  to  look  in  all  directions 
from  this  Hill,  and  to  report  on  what  they 
see  that  may  concern  the  present  or  fu- 
ture security  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  welfare  and  freedom  of  all  its  citi- 
zens and  guest.s. 


Homes  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUNDSTROM 

OF  NEW  JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  finding  homes  for  the  vet- 
erans and  their  families  is  the  most 
pressing  issue  facing  our  Nation  today. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  I  have  been  pleased  to  sup- 
port several  housing  bills.  I  have  also 
voted  favorably  on  appropriations  bills 
for  housing,  totaling  many  millions  of 
dollars.  In  a  sincere  effort  to  a.ssist  In 
the  veterans'  housing  program.  Instead 
of  more  laws  and  legislation  at  this  time, 
I  believe  we  need  less  red  tape  and  regu- 
lation and  a  more  realistic  approach  by 
those  administrators  charged  with  this 
responsibility. 

The  necessary  relief  must  be  forth- 
coming now.  The  veteran  wants  a  home, 
not  a  promise.  One  veterans'  organiza- 
tion, through  its  ofBcials,  recently  made 
the  following  comments  in  a  Washing- 


ton paper  regarding  the  housing  pro- 
gram: 

The  officials  accused  the  administration 
and  all  its  bureaus  of  a  lack  of  frankness 
with  the  American  people  by  claiming  that 
the  WET  bill  Is  a  veterans'  housing 
measure  "when  this  Is  not  the  fact." 

On  the  basis  of  having  had  more  contact 
with  Federal  housing  officials  than  any  other 
veterans'  organization  they  said: 

"We  have  reason  to  lack  confidence  In  cer- 
tain of  these  (housing)  officials.  We  re- 
member that  these  NHA  ctficlals  "sat  out' 
4  years  of  war  and  8  months  of  postwar,  some 
with  occupational  draft  deferments.  We 
remember  that  thfse  officials  guessed  wrong 
on  the  postwar  needs  of  the  country  and 
denied  building  priority  permits  to  private 
builders  on  the  grounds  that  many  cities.  In- 
cluding Washington,  were  already  over- 
buUt. 

"TOO    KtTCH    KBCtnjkTION 

"The  veterans  housing  program  already 
suffers  from  too  much  Government  regula- 
tion for  the  successful  operation  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  too  little  regulation 
for  the  successful  operation  of  the  soclallsUc 
system. 

"We  believe  that  the  veterans'  bousing 
program  will  be  best  aerved  if  NHA  officials 
will  concentrate  on  getting  houses  under  the 
ample  legislation  now  existing,  rather  than 
by  devoting  time  and  manpower  to  lobbying 
for  additional  legislation.** 


Worthy  Efforts  in  tkc  Battle  Arainst 
Cancer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  cancer  Is 
such  a  terrible  disease  that  has  scourged 
the  world  in  all  generations  we  are  glad 
that  In  this  age  when  science  has  made 
such  great  advances  that  we  are  encour- 
aged to  think  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  we  can  successfully  combat 
this  scourge. 

I  am  glad  to  print  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  written  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  James  H.  Cotter.  L.  L.  D..  Litt.  D..  a 
very  distinguished  scholar  and  church- 
man from  my  home  city  of  Ironton.  Ohio. 
In  this  article  Dr.  Cotter  writes  of  the 
accomplishments  of  a  distinguished  sci- 
entist against  cancer: 

TtlOUCHTl 

(Soeclally  written  for  the  Irish  World  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  James  H.  Cotter,  LLD..  Lltt.  D.) 

CANCER  UKBONB 

The  Irish  World  takes  off  Its  hat.  makes  lt« 
bow.  and  tenders  its  most  profound  congrat- 
ulations to  Dr.  George  Sperl  SpertI,  director 
of  the  Instltum  Dlvl  Thomae,  founded  11 
years  ago  by  the  Mcwt  Rev.  John  T.  McNlch- 
olas.  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati. 

The  American  Medical  Association  at  lt« 
annual  rofetlng  In  San  Francisco  paid 
glowing  tribute  to  Dr.  SpertI  and  the  Instltu- 
tum  Dlvl  Thomae  before  Its  thousands  of 
doctors  hungering  for  the  cure  of  humanity's 
arch  enemy,  dreaded  cancer.  To  the  de- 
light of  the  medical  men,  Dr.  Joseph  C. 
Amersbach  of  the  skin  and  cancer  clinic  of 
Columbia  University  of  New  York  City,  tock 
the  floor  and  annoimced  for  the  first  time  la 


eraJ  controls. 


canuub  lie  meii  uy  n^tu  uuivo  ux  kuvcxu- 


<cvuKiuijc  uic  iav;ta  wuwtitiuc   ku  uu  ov>  w^ 
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history  the  curing  of  39  cases  of  skin  cancer 
by  the  tissue  extract  i,ubstance.  discovered 
by  a  genius  that  humanity  will  ever  extol — 
Dr.  George  Speri  Sperli.  Thunders  of  ap- 
plaow  grcete<*  the  glorious  news,  only  a 
presage  of  the  myriads  of  mankind  that  will 
ever  bless  the  name  of  the  discoverer. 

Dr.  Spertl  received  the  benedictions  on 
his  name  with  that  huraiiity-ever  expressive 
of  his  spiritual  character,  readily  noticed 
by  his  friends.  Although  ranked  high  in  h.s 
profession  as  one  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Science  and  decked 
with  the  Catholic  Action  medal  and  Mendel 
award,  he  has  never  exploited  himself.  His 
life  has  been  immersed  In  thoui;ht  and  his 
tongue  has  never  lo£t  Itself  la  vanities. 
We  hail  with  Joy  this  benefactor  of  men. 
His  discovery  will  never  cease  to  bring  thanks 
and  praise  from  a  world  that,  until  this 
blessed  hour,  well-nigh  despaired  to  outwit 
cancer. 

What  honor,  too.  he  brings  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  a  faith,  repudiated  by  the  thoughtless, 
to  be  an  enemy  of  science.  He  has  shown 
that  science  is  the  handmaid  of  rellp'on  for 
deeply  learned,  he  knows  what  is  really  true 
In  science  mttst  be  true  In  religion  and  vice 
versa. 

With  heartfelt  grati'ude  for  yotir  discovery. 
Dr.  Spertl.  1  Join  the  universal  acclaim.    ^ 


We  Should  Have  a  New  Pc!icy  Toward 
Our  Friend,  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  the 
present  American  policy  toward  Cliina. 

The  United  States  should  have  a  new 
policy  toward  our  friend  and  ally,  China. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that 
our  great  General  Marshall  is  doing  an 
impossible  and  probably  a  very  wrong 
thing  in  China.  I  do  not  think  any  sin- 
gle person  in  this  world  can  successfully 
put  Communists  together  with  other  po- 
litical elements.  Soviet  Russia  is  a  good 
example. 

General  Marshall  is  working  on  a  plan 
of  putting  Chinese  Communists  in  the 
Chinese  Clovernment.  while  we  Ameri- 
cans and  this  Congress  are  keeping 
American  Communiiits  out  of  our  own 
American  Government.  Is  this  a  reason- 
able policy  and  a  realistic  one? 

The  American  leftists  say  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  is  a  liberal 
party,  not  the  type  of  Russian  Corhmu- 
nist.  A  few  Chinese  experts  of  our  State 
Department  held  this  point  of  view  1  year 
ago.  although  they  have  changed  their 
opinions  now.  We  trust  realize  that  all 
Communi.-sts  and  Commimistic  ideologies 
come  from  Soviet  Russia.  There  is  no 
exception  of  Chinese  Communists.  Com- 
munists- all  over  the  world,  believe  that 
Russia  can  do  no  wrong. 

The  Chinese  Communist  leader.  Gen- 
eral Chow  En-lai  even  appraised  Russian 
policy  in  Mongol  and  Manchuria.  They 
would  rather  sacrifice  their  fatherland 
for  their  political  headquarters — Moscow. 


Our  American  ComiriUnists  get  their  po- 
litical inspiration  from  Moscow  also. 

Let  us.  as  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
American  citizens,  think  of  what  will 
happen  when  the  armed  and  fighting 
Chinese  Communist  Party  succeeds  in 
China.  Can  we  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  expect  any  free 
trade,  free  enterprise,  and  free  press  in 
China?  The  American  citizen.*;  would 
not  be  able  to  do  anything  in  China  if 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  through 
the  force  of  armed  might,  dominates 
China.  Who  is  furnishing  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  with  the  munitions  of 
war  with  which  to  wage  a  war  a^rainst 
the  re-sularly  constituted  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment which  the  United  States  has 
pledged  to  assist  in  the  effort  to  main- 
tain a  true  peaceful  democracy?  Not 
only  that,  once  the  eiflcienily  armed  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  conquers  the  reg- 
ularly constituted  Chinese  Government — 
which  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nized— the  whole  of  Asia  would  become 
Soviet  Russia's  .sphere  of  influence. 

Do  we  Americans,  and  does  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  like  this  kind 
of  business  of  pushing  the  Jappiiese  out 
of  China  and  then  let  the  Russians  take 
over  Asia?  Is  this  the  aim  of  our  Amer- 
ican policy  in  this  World  War  II? 

It  seems  we  have  no  ether  alternative, 
either  the  United  States  must  help  Gen. 
Cliiang  Kai-shek  clean  up  the  armed 
Chinese  Communists,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, or  the  United  States  withdraw 
our  troops  out  of  China.  Do  we  like 
to  go  back  to  isolationism?  If  not.  I 
say  to  every  MeUiber  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  every  American  citizen,  we  must 
take  some  prompt  and  constructive  ac- 
tion. The  consequence  of  our  failure  of 
stopping  Japan  In  Manchuria  in  1931, 
was  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
in  1941.  Does  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  want  history  to  repeat  itself?  We 
Americans  want  to  see  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic China,  but  not  a  Chinese  Tito 
Government.  The  situation  of  China  at 
this  time  is  very  grave.  We  probably 
have  no  time  to  hesitate.  The  United 
States  has  recognized  the  Government 
of  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  we  are  mor- 
ally pledged  to  help  China.  What  are  our 
conditions  in  helping  Chiany?  When 
should  our  Government  call  General 
Marshall  back  to  the  United  States? 
Please  let  me  answer  that  second  ques- 
tion first.  I  do  not  believe  General  Mar- 
shall can  ever  achieve  his  mission  if  his 
mission  is  really  that  of  mediator  between 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  and 
the  armed  Chioese  Communist  Party.  We 
better  call  General  Marshall  back.  It  is 
no  use  for  him  to  stay  in  China  any 
longer.  The  more  time  General  Marshall 
wastes  in  China,  the  more  complicated 
internal  affairs  and  the  internal  situation 
becomes  in  China. 

I  have  no  prejudice  toward  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  of  China.  If  my 
Judgment  is  not  wrong,  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist Government  cannot  survive  un- 
der its  present  ineCScicnt  administration. 
The  first  condition  to  constructively  help 
China.  ^  would  like  to  say,  is  to  ofiBcially 
and  very  firmly  ask  Gen.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  do  his  governmental  house- 
cleaning  work  immediately.    Many  Chi- 


nese people  hate  the  United  States  be- 
cause our  Government  supports  the  most 
unpopular  Kung  and  Scong  f  amilie.s.  We 
must  make  it  clear  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Chinese  people  that  we 
American  do  not  have  any  particular  in- 
terest in  any  particular  Chinese  citizen. 
We  are  interested  In  bettering  the  hor- 
rible condition  of  the  millions  o!  under- 
nourished and  underfed  poor  citizens  (if 
China.  Simultaneously,  the  America:.-! 
G.overnment  should  also  ask  the  Soorg 
brothers  and  Kung's  wife  and  children  1o 
leave  the  United  States.  We  should  not 
let  these  money  .squeezers — who  bleed 
the  wealth  from  the  poor  classes  of  Chira 
to  have  expeinsive  good  times  at  the 
Waldorf -Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  when 
the  majority  of  the  400  millions  of  Chi- 
nese are  underfed  and  are  dying  from 
starvation.  An  action  of  this  kind  is  n«:»t 
only  the  most  efficient  method  to  cuib 
the  armed  Communist  Party  oftensi\e 
movement  against  the  regularly  consti- 
tuted Government  of  China,  but  it  will 
also  show  our  great  faith  in  the  Chine.se 
people.  And  it  must  be  done  quickly.  It 
might  be  too  late  if  we  allow  a  few  months 
delay. 

Unfortunately,  most  Chinese  higli- 
rankJng  Government  officials  are  ques- 
tionable politicians  and  selfish  creatures. 
Take  for  example  one  well  known  Chi- 
ne.se  pohtician  by  the  name  of  Sun  Po, 
the  son  of  Sun  Yat-sen.  the  founder  of 
the  Chinese  Republic.  He  is  doing  his 
best  to  build  up  his  popularity  in  the 
United  States.  Some  American  news- 
paper correspondents  call  him  a  sym- 
bol of  Chinese  liberals.  We  know  veiy 
well  about  his  strong  attitude  toward 
Japan  in  1937.  But  few  American  peo- 
ple know  the  absolute  fact  that  he  sent 
all  of  his  children  and  his  wife  to  the 
United  States  when  China  was  fighting 
Japan.  Sun  also  used  his  political  in- 
fluence to  get  his  son  out  of  the  American 
draft.  Our  American  Department  of 
State  probably  has  his  son's  record  on 
this  matter.  Can  we  Americans  trust 
this  kind  of  a  politician  to  patriotically 
and  efficiently  serve  the  cause  of  true 
Democracy  in  China?  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  all  Chinese  are  no  good.  In 
fact  there  are  many  millions  of  good 
Chinese  men  in  China.  They  are  very 
anxious  to  do  their  part  for  their  country. 
Unfortunately  this  good  group  of  Chinese 
citizens  are  oppressed  by  the  bad  political 
Influences  in  and  outside  of  China.  We 
Americans  should  use  all  of  our  power 
and  good  influence  to  back  up  and  sub- 
stantially support  this  good  group. 
Otherwise  sooner  or  later,  the  Chinese 
Communist  party,  through  the  force  of 
armed  might,  will  dominate  China  and 
we  Americans  will  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. 

In  other  words,  China  needs  political 
new  blood  badly.  We  Americans  should 
help  her  to  build  up  this  new  blood. 
There  Is  no  choice.  Shall  we  Americans 
constructively  work  out  a  concrete  plan 
to  carry  out  this  idea?  We  must  do  it 
for  our  great  friend — China.  Once  we 
have  a  practical  concrete  policy  we 
should  concentrate  our  effort  to  carry  out 
this  policy.  No  matter  how  much  it  will 
cost  us.  A  high  price  is  always  worth 
while  to  be  paid  In  doing  and  accom- 
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pushing  a  right  thing.  It  will  be  too  late 
to  regret  if  we  lose  our  Chinese  friend- 
ship to  Russia.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
of  the  Congress,  please  do  not  pretend 
to  be  smart  and  informed  on  what  is 
happening  in  China.  Please  do  not  let 
us  fool  ourselves.  In  that  we  are  not  in- 
terfering with  Chinese  internal  affairs. 
The  problem  of  today  is  how  can  the 
United  States  work  it  our  more  efficiently, 
so  that  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
can  be  disarmed,  peace  restored  in  China, 
and  the  400,000,000  Chinese  citizens  be 
given  an  opportunity,  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  to  banish  famine 
and  armed  strife  within  their  country — 
so  that  China  might  once  again  be  peace- 
ful and  prosperous. 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  Irwin  Stein^ut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  L.  SOMERS 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  SOMERS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith 
a  radio  address  made  by  the  Honorable 
Irwin  Steingut,  minority  leader  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly,  on  Thursday, 
July  25.  1946: 

Equality  of  opportunity  for  all  people,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed.  Is  a  cardinal 
principle  of  American  democracy.  Still  It  Is 
another  one  of  those  domestic  problems  we 
keep  deferring.  It  is  our  very  unwillingness 
to  discuss  equality  of  opportunity,  especially 
equality  of  higher  educational  opportunity  to 
all  who  are  qualified,  that  makes  it  an  In- 
dictment against  all  of  us. 

Some  people  take  it  for  granted  that  peace 
is  something  that  comes  automatically  after 
a  war.  But  you  and  I  know  that  it  Isn't 
60.  The  fighting  war  Is  over,  that's  true. 
But  the  peace,  which  must  be  made,  is  some- 
thing we  have  to  work  for,  build  and  cherish. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  peace  is  to  pro- 
vide a  full  measure  of  equality  of  opportvmlty. 
Let's  face  th«  facts:  People  are  discriminated 
against  on  the  basis  of  their  color,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  worship.  People  are 
not  given  jobs  because  their  skin  Is  black  or 
yellow,  because  they  are  Jews,  Catholics,  or 
Protestants.  Too  often  the  test  for  a  Job 
Is  rot  the  applicant's  qualifications.  Dis- 
crimination. In  too  many  Instances,  starts 
In  some  of  the  universities  in  New  York 
State.  Young  men  and  women  are  denied 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  the  professions  only  because 
they  are  bom  to  parents  of  foreign  ancestry 
or  because  their  religious  beliefs  differ  from 
that  of  the  universities'  governing  boards. 
This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  medical 
schools  in  New  York  State.  Qualified  stu- 
dents are  denied  admission  to  medical  schools 
here  because  of  the  existence  of  a  quota  sys- 
tem which  is  predicated  upon  Hitler-like 
racial  prejudices  and  religious  bigotry.  To 
deny  the  opportunity  to  study  for  a  career 
for  which  a  youth  is  qualified,  is  to  fortify 
and  perpetuate  an  un-American  condition 
not  in  keeping  with  our  love  for  freedom  and 
democracy. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  those  war 
veterans,  and  the  recent  graduates  of  htgh 
schools,  and  those  who  will  be  graduated 
In  the  future,  all  of  whom  are  entitled  to 
enter    a    university    if  they    are    qualified 


scholastlcaUy.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
those  youths  who  are  now  being  stymied,  and 
will  continue  to  be  stymied,  in  their  effort* 
for  higher  learning,  because  of  their  race, 
color,  or  creed.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
those  who  are  prevented  from  training  for 
professions  because  of  limited  finances. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  at  the  recent  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  New  York  State  univer- 
sity. This  State  university  is  to  be  built 
ond  conducted  by  the  State  of  New  York  to 
enable  youths  with  the  necessary  scholastic 
qualifications  to  study  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
and  the  professions.  A  student's  race,  color, 
or  creed  Is  to  be  of  no  concern  to  the  uni- 
versity. If  a  qualified  student  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  the  tuition  fees,  that  s.udent 
shall  be  admitted  regardless  of  his  ftoanclal 
position. 

It  is  ndeed  a  sad  commentary  upon  the 
richest  State  of  the  Union,  New  York,  to  be 
the  one  and  only  State  in  the  entire  United 
States  that  does  not  have  r  State  university 
of  its  own.  The  New  York  State  university 
I  propose  would  stand  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  discriminatory  practices  of  Columbia 
University.  The  New  York  State  university 
I  propose  would  enhance  the  position  of  a 
university  like  Fordham,  which  although  a 
Catholic  Institution,  yet  admits  without  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind  students  of  all  re- 
ligious beliefs.  It  is  your  Job  and  mine  to 
see  to  It  that  a  New  York  State  university 
is  created  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 
Unless  this  State  university  is  created  at 
once,  many  of  our  war  veterans  and  high- 
school  graduates  wUl  not  be  able  to  enter  col- 
lege at  all.  The  New  York  State  university 
I  propose  will  maintain  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  equality  for  all.  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  It  will  guarantee  equal  op- 
portunity for  academic  and  professional 
training  for  all  applicants  qualified  by  pre- 
liminary education.  Its  scholastic  attain- 
ments will  be  of  the  highest  order.  Its  fac- 
ulty wUl  be  worthy  of  such  an  institution. 
Its  facilities  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
needs  of  our  student  population. 

Governor  Dewey  has  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  learn  whether  there  is  need  for  a  State 
university.  I  fear  that  this  committee  wiU 
delay  the  creation  of  the  university.  There 
is  nothing  which  needs  be  Inquired  into. 
The  statistics  on  the  number  of  students 
seeking  admission  to  universities  In  this 
State  are  available.  The  proof  of  discrimi- 
natory practices  cf  some  universities  is 
available.  It  is  agreed  by  leading  educators 
that  a  State  university  is  the  proper  cap- 
stone to  the  structure  of  any  sound  educa- 
tional system.  The  facts  in  the  matter  of 
creating  a  New  York  State  university  is  self- 
demonstrating.  Then  why  a  committee  to 
catise  delay? 

I  recently  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  requesting  an 
investigation  of  the  quota  system  In  the 
medical  schools  of  our  State.  I  asked  the 
AMA  to  support  the  creation  of  a  New  York 
State  university.  But  I  regret  to  say  that 
a  spokesman  for  the  AMA  has  completely 
ignored  the  Issues  and  bluntly  declared — 
and  I  quote  him — "it  is  of  no  concern  to  us 
whether  an  applicant  does  or  does  not  belong 
to  a  minority  group." 

By  its  admitted  lack  of  concern.  I  say  that 
the  American  Medical  Association  is  con- 
doning the  continuation  of  the  quota  system. 
The  association  is  lending  its  name  and  Its 
support  to  discrimination.  It  is  encourag- 
ing a  nasty  manifestation  of  un-Amerlcan- 
ism  in  cur  medical  schools.  The  AMA  is  re- 
fusing to  encourage  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  who  are  qualified.  The  as- 
sociation refuses  to  admit  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  entitled  to  all  human 
rights  and  privileges  and  that  no  one  shall 
be  discriminated  against  In  any  field  of  en- 
deavor because  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  The 
American  Medical  Association  renders  a  sub- 


stantial disservice  to  Its  distinguished  mem- 
bership by  taking  a  position  that  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded  have  evolved  to  Include  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  some,  not  ail. 
It  is  hardly  befitting  an  aasocistlon  of  doc- 
tors, men  and  women  who  serve  humanity, 
to  declare  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  a 
cancerous  ideology  of  discrimination  and 
hurt  to  fellow  man. 

I  appeal  to  the  medical  societies  of  New 
York  City  to  take  up  the  investigation  which 
the  American  Medical  Association  has  re- 
fused. Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
at  the  length  I  would  like  to  on  this  rubjecc 

But  let  me  leave  this  thought  for  action 
with  you.  Write  to  Governor  Dewey  at  Al- 
bany and  request  him  to  speed  the  work  of 
the  special  investigating  committee  looking 
into  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  New 
York  State  university.  Let  that  committee 
start  its  work  at  once  so  that  It  can  report 
to  the  legislature  on  the  first  day  of  the  next 
session  in  January.  At  that  time  my  bUl  for 
a  New  York  State  university  can  be  enacted 
into  law  In  double  quick  time.  The  univer- 
sity could  be  established  as  the  finest  educa- 
tional Institution  in  the  country,  and  It 
would  be  liberally  supported  by  the  people. 

With  your  support— with  your  pressure  in 
defense  of  a  Just  cause — we  will  create  a 
New  York  State  university,  with  equality  of 
opportunity  for  aU. 


Summary  of  ActiTtties  of  the  Republican 
Confressional  Food  Study  Committee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
In  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  recognized  the 
need  for  an  independent  study  of  basic 
national  problems  from  a  Republican 
point  of  view.  Accordingly  the  House 
Republican  floor  leader,  Hon  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr..  named  two  special  Republi- 
can committees — a  tax-study  conunlt- 
tee  and  a  food-study  committee.  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  A.  Reid  of  New  York 
was  named  chairman  of  the  tax  commit- 
tee and  Representative  Thomas  A.  Jenk- 
ins, of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  food  study 
committee. 

Whether  or  not  this  Republican  ac- 
tion and  the  ensuing  successful  and 
worth-while  conduct  of  these  special  Re- 
publican committees  was  responsible  for 
its  action.  It  is  nevertheless  worthy  of 
note  that  the  special  joint  committee, 
known  as  the  La  Pollette-Monroney  com- 
mittee which  studied  legislative  reor- 
ganization during  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  gave  its  approval  to  the  idea 
of  party  committees  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  policies  of  the  respective 
parties  in  Congress. 

Although  the  principle  of  party  com- 
mittees was  not  adopted  in  the  bill,  the 
essential  features  of  the  special  Repub- 
lican committees  which  have  been  func- 
tioning for  more  than  3  shears  are  nearly 
exactly  those  which  the  La  Pollette-Mon- 
roney committee  sought  to  include  in 
the  congressional  leorganization  bill; 
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PJrst.  To  provide  party  members  in  the 
House  with  accurate,  up-to-date  In- 
formation in  their  specialized  fields; 

Second.  To  develop  and  crystallize 
party  policy  on  important  issues  con- 
fronting the  House. 

Because  food  and  food  shortages  have 
been  .such  an  important  factor  during  the 
recent  war  years,  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Pood  Study  Committee  has 
been  the  more  active  of  the  two  special 
Republican  committees  and  has  estab- 
lished such  a  unique  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  its  assigned  field  that  it  may 
well  have  set  a  legislative  precedent 
which  will  bring  about  the  reforms  aimed 
at  by  the  La  Pollette-Monroney  commit- 
tee without  formal  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Since  the  Republican  Congressional 
Pood  Study  Committee  was  formed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  served  as  its  secretary. 
It  seems  fitting  and  proper,  therefore, 
that  I  should,  during  this  last  week  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  make  a  general 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
as  I  have  observed  it  over  a  period  of 
more  than  3  years. 

TJNiriED    FOOD   CONTBOL 

Por  the  past  2  years  each  successive 
revision  of  the  Price  Control  Act  and 
other  war  emergency  laws  has  made  some 
progress  toward  the  sensible  and  logical 
idea  of  placing  complete  control  of  a 
unified  national  food  program  under  one 
agency.  Credit  for  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  this  direction  goes  al- 
most entirely  to  the  Republican  Con- 
gre.sslonal  Pood  Study  Committee. 

When  the  committee  was  first  organ- 
ized more  than  3  years  ago,  its  initial 
statement  was  to  point  out  the  logical 
absurdity  of  a  so-called  food  program 
in  which  responsibility  for  production. 
processing,  rationing,  pricing,  allocations, 
and  Government  purchases  were  divided 
among  a  dozen  different  agencies.  It 
pointed  out  then  that  if  we  were  to  have 
a  real  food  program  capable  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  own  civilians,  the  armed 
forces,  and  the  war-ravaged  populations 
of  other  lands,  it  could  be  achieved  only 
by  placing  the  whole  responsibility  for 
all  aspects  of  such  a  program  under  one 
competent  agency. 

A  bill  to  establish  such  a  program  was 
introduced  by  Chairman  JENKms  and 
\  approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  It  encountered  strenuous 
opposition  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  however,  and  was  never 
brought  to  a  vote  in  the  House. 

Since  that  time  the  committee  has 
fought  continuously  for  adoption  of  this 
principle.  It  made  its  first  big  gain  in 
June  1945  when  the  bill  to  extend  OPA 
for  another  year  was  before  the  House. 

An  amendment  by  Chairman  Jbkkins 
transferring  all  authority  over  food  ex- 
cept the  mechanical  Job  of  rationing 
from  OPA  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  adopted  by  teller  vote.  Two 
days  later  the  administration  was  able 
to  rally  enough  strength  to  defeat  the 
Jenkins  amendment  on  a  roll  call,  but 
was  not  able  to  defeat  an  amendment 
cmiched  In  less  pointed  terms  but  having 
virtually  the  same  effect  introduced  by 
Representative  August  H.  Anokxskt.  of 
Minnesota,  also  a  memt>er  of  the  ccmi- 


mittec.  This  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture veto  power  over  all  OPA  regula- 
tions affecting  food  and,  theoretically, 
for  the  first  time  placed  responsibility 
for  both  production  and  distribution 
over  this  country  s  food  supplies  under 
one  head. 

By  one  device  and  another,  however, 
the  administration  was  able  to  prevent 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  exer- 
cising the  policy-making  powers  of  food 
pricing  and  distribution  intended  by  this 
act. 

In  the  latest  revision  of  the  price-con- 
trol law,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  giving  policy 
control  over  food  prices  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  makmg  OPA  in  that 
respect  virtually  nothing  but  an  admin- 
istrative agency  to  carry  out  the  policies 
laid  down  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

WAE  iumjsmr  statits 

Along  with  centralized  responsibility 
for  food  production,  the  committee  in- 
sisted that  food  production  should  be 
given  the  status  of  a  war  industry  and 
farmers  provided  with  the  tools,  labor, 
and  priorities  necessary  to  do  their  job. 
This  became  formal  Rppublican  policy 
early  in  1945  when  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Republican  conference  in  the  House  and 
was  one  of  the  first  major  objectives  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Anderson  when  he 
took  over  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e. 

BEZr 

Including  in  its  membership  several 
Republican  Congressmen  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  cattle  industry,  the 
committee  in  October  1943  warned  of  the 
developing  squeeze  on  cattle  feeders  and 
predicted  a  serious  meat  shortage  unless 
the  situation  were  remedied.  Adminis- 
tration leaders  sccffed  at  the  idea  of  a 
meat  shortage  with  cattle  more  plentiful 
on  the  ranges  than  ever  before,  and  It 
was  not  until  the  summer  of  1945  that 
the  outraged  protests  of  a  meat-hungry 
populace  forced  the  Administration  to 
take  the  action  relieving  the  squeeze  on 
cattle  feeders  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Republican  committee  2 
years  previously.  In  the  meantime,  the 
committee  had  shown  the  way  by  recom- 
mending a  guaranteed  price  program  for 
cattle  feeders  and  payments  which  would 
provide  an  incentive  for  them  to  fatten 
cattle — the  very  policies  which  were  be- 
latedly adopted  by  the  Administration. 

Incidentally,  in  connection  with  the 
meat  shortage,  the  committee  scored  one 
of  its  quickest  and  most  outstanding  vic- 
tories. In  the  spring  of  1945,  the  OPA, 
in  an  announced  effort  to  drive  cattle 
away  from  small  local  slaughterers  and 
Into  the  establishments  of  the  big  inter- 
state slaughterers,  established  a  quota 
on  nonfederally  inspected  slaughterers 
which  limited  their  kill  to  a  percentage 
of  their  reported  slaughter  in  1S44.  This 
move  had  the  effect  of  preventing  local 
slaughterers  from  operating  at  ansrthing 
near  capacity,  even  though  there  was 
plenty  of  livestock  available,  but  it  did 
not  appreciably  increase  the  output  of 
the  larger  packing  houses. 

The  Republican  committee  immediate- 
ly protested  this  arbitrary  quota  system 
and  led  the  fight  to  eliminate  quotas 
which  culminated  in  adoption  by  Con- 


gress of  an  amendment  to  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  prohibiting  OPA  from  establish- 
ing any  such  quotas  if  slaughterers  were 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  maintaining  sanitary  establishments. 
In  spite  of  the  new  law.  OPA  succeeded  in 
eptangling  the  certifying  procedure  with 
so  many  qualifications  and  red  tape  that 
by  the  end  of  August— 2  months  after 
adoption  of  the  amendment — only  138 
out  of  the  16,000  local  slaughterers  in  the 
country  had  been  relieved  of  their  quota 
limitations. 

On  September  4,  1945,  the  committee 
publicly  disclosed  this  situation  and 
charged  OPA  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  openly  thwarting  the 
will  of  Congress.  On  September  5,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture were  called  before  an  official  House 
committee  and  asked  to  explain  this  sit- 
uation. On  September  6,  OPA  and  agri- 
culture officials  went  into  a  huddle  on  the 
matter  and  on  September  8,  the  whole 
quota  system  was  abolished,  resulting 
almost  immediately  in  a  fiood  of  beef  into 
retail  markets. 

POBK 

The  committee's  outstanding  failure  to 
date  has  been  Its  lack  of  success  in  get- 
ting either  congressional  or  administra- 
tive action  to  correct  conditions  which 
It  believes  are  responsible  for  the  tre- 
mendous reduction  in  production  of 
pork.  A  major  factor  in  the  recent 
famine,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  present  scarcity  of  fats  and  oils,  is 
the  drop  in  hog  production  of  the  past  2 
years.  The  reason  for  this,  says  the 
committee,  is  the  crazy-quilt  system  of 
price  ceilings  on  hogs  and  corn  which 
has  been  established  by  OPA. 

The  ceiling  price  on  com  varies  from 
State  to  State  and  from  county  to  coun- 
ty, bei.ig  as  much  as  45  or  50  cents  higher 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in 
others.  The  ceiling  price  on  hogs,  on 
the  other  hani,  was  almost  uniform 
throughout  the  country,  varying  by  only 
a  few  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  allow 
for  transportation  differentials.  Since 
hogs  eat  chiefly  corn,  the  committee 
pointed  out  that  this  would  make  hog 
raising  relatively  profitable  in  areas 
where  corn  was  cheap  but  entirely  un- 
profitable In  areas  where  higher  ceiling 
prices  for  corn  prevailed.  It  opposed 
establishment  of  a  Nation-wide  uniform 
ceiling  price  for  hogs  at  the  time  It  was 
proposed  by  OPA  and  predicted  then  the 
terrific  drop  in  hog  production  which  has 
resulted. 

HEPORTS    ON    FOaSICN    FOOD    SmiATION 

As  early  as  1943  the  committee  pointed 
out  that  tremendous  and  urgent  foreign 
demands  on  our  food  supplies  would 
surely  be  made  and  that  In  the  interests 
of  intelligent  planning  to  meet  those 
demands,  the  fullest  and  most  accurate 
reports  of  foreign  requirements  should 
be  available  to  our  Government.  Reso- 
lutions were  introduced  in  the  House  by 
three  members  of  the  committee.  Chair- 
man Jenkins,  Representative  Canfield, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  by  me,  calling  for 
reports  to  Congress  from  American  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Combined  Resources 
Board,  the  Combined  Shipping  Adjust- 
ment Board,  and  the  Combined  Raw 
Materials  Board. 
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These  resolutions  were  sidetracked  by 
the  administration.  Until  former  Pres- 
ident Hoover's  recent  report,  no  com- 
prehensive reports  of  foreign  food  needs 
and  supplies  had  ever  been  made  and 
the  lack  of  such  information  has  been 
the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  relief  of 
distress  and  hunger  abroad.  Congres- 
sional opposition  to  appropriation  of 
further  money  for  UNRRA  arose  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  no  honest  and  reliable 
reports  of  foreign  food  supplies  or  of 
the  disposition  of  our  food  shipments 
were  available  to  Congress  or  to  the 
American  people. 

CONSUMER    FOOD    SUBSIDnES 

At  the  time  they  were  proposed  by  the 
administration,  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Pood  Study  Committee  pointed  out 
the  fallacy  of  consumer  subsidies  on  food. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  food  subsidies,  it 
reported  to  Its  colleagues  in  the  House. 
One  is  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
larger  production;  the  other  is  simply  to 
keep  down  the  retail  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  two  have  been  constantly 
confused  and  misused,  the  committee 
charged.  Most  subsidies  put  into  effect 
by  the  administration  have  been  used 
primarily  to  keep  down  the  retail  price, 
and,  rather  than  stimulating  production, 
most  of  them  have  actually  discouraged 
it.  Payment  of  subsidies  to  keep  down 
retail  prices,  the  committee  said,  merely 
passes  on  to  taxpayers  of  the  future  part 
of  our  national  grocery  bill  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation  was  well  able  to  pay  its  own 
grocery  bills.  These  subsidies  on  dairy 
products,  meat,  and  other  food  products 
are  now  recognized  by  the  administration 
as  one  of  its  major  wartime  blunders  and 
a  serious  handicap  to  orderly  reconver- 
sion of  the  food  industry. 

MORE  FOOD  FOR  WORKERS  IN  HEAVY  INDUSTRIES 

In  November  1943  the  committee  first 
pointed  out  a  fact  tttft  OPA  refused  to 
recognize  until  the  summer  of  1945 — that 
workers  in  heavy  Industries,  such  as 
miners,  steel  workers,  and  lumbermen,  re- 
quired more  meat  and  other  substantial 
foods  than  those  engaged  in  office  work 
and  lighter  labor.  It  recommended  at 
that  time  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
rationing  which  would  provide  more  red 
points  for  those  engaged  in  essential 
heavy  Industries.  This  policy  was  finally 
adopted  in  a  half-hearted  manner  2  years 
later  by  OPA,  when  it  was  too  late  to  be 
of  any  assistance  to  higher  production  for 
war  purposes. 

POULTRY 

As  early  as  June  1943,  after  holding 
hearings  in  Boston,  the  committee 
warned  of  a  developing  poultry  black 
market  on  the  east  coast.  The  adminis- 
tration refused  to  heed  these  warnings, 
and  the  result  was  a  black  market  which 
for  more  than  2  years  held  the  eastern 
seaboard  in  its  grip,  prevented  ordinary 
householders  from  securing  any  poultry 
for  food,  throve  on  prices  two  or  three 
times  as  high  as  the  legal  OPA  ceilings, 
and  created  a  national  scandal. 

SUGAR 

In  1944,  the  committee  warned  that 
Government  sugar  policies  were  leading 
directly  to  decreased  production  and  an 
impending  sugar  shortage.    It  recom- 


mended more  realistic  price  policies  with 
regard  to  Cuban  and  Puerto  RIcan  pro- 
duction, the  elimination  of  the  consum- 
er subsidy  on  sugar,  and  a  return  to 
American  sugar-beet  growers  which 
would  at  least  induce  them  to  maintain 
their  production  of  1940.  These  warn- 
ings, too,  went  unheeded  and  the  com- 
mittee could  do  little  more  than  say.  "I 
told  you  so,"  when  the  sugar  shortage 
descended  on  the  country.  Since  then, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  fol- 
lowed the  committees  recommendations 
in  increasing  the  return  to  sugar-beet 
growers  but  it  will  be  another  year  before 
the  unnecessary  scarcity  of  this  vital 
food  product  can  be  remedied. 

PARTY  ^OAT   FISHING 

Typical  of  many  unpublicized  activ- 
ities of  the  committee  is  the  case  of 
gasoline  for  party  boat  fishermen.  Along 
the  seacoasts  and  larger  lakes  of  cur 
country  thousands  of  boats  normally  op- 
erate during  fishing  seasons  to  carry  fish- 
ermen out  for  a  day's  angling.  These 
boats  run  on  a  regular  schedule,  carry- 
ing usually  30  to  40  persons  per  trip.  The 
fish  they  catch  go  directly  into  home  con- 
sumption and  commercial  channels  and 
their  catch  is  estimated  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  200.000,000  pounds  anually. 
equivalent  to  one-fifth  of  the  fresh  fish 
consumed  in  this  country  each  year. 

In  spite  of  the  Nation's  urgent  need  for 
high-protein  foods  during  the  war,  one 
of  OPA's  first  acts  when  gas  rationing 
started  was  to  prohibit  operators  of 
party  fishing  boats  from  obtaining  gaso- 
line. Apparently  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  passenger  who  was  fishing 
for  fun.  and  the  boat  operator  who  was 
engaged  in  a  food-producing  operation. 
OPA  refused  to  allocate  gasoline  for  this 
purpose.  For  2  years,  the  supplies  of 
fresh  fish  which  would  have  been  avail- 
able from  this  source  were  denied  to  con- 
sumers. Not  until  a  subcommittee  head- 
ed by  Representative  James  C.  Auchin- 
cLoss  of  New  Jersey  conducted  formal 
hearings  and  presented  OPA  with  iron- 
bound  proof  of  the  high  efficiency  and 
value  of  this  source  of  food  supplies  did 
OPA  reverse  Its  stand  and  Issue  gasoline 
to  party  boat  fishermen. 

UNRRA 

Second  only  to  its  leadership  in  efforts 
to  place  control  over  the  Nation's  food 
program  under  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  the  leadership  of  the  Food 
Study  Committee  In  House  action  in  1945 
on  additional  appropriations  for  UNRRA. 
After  a  careful  study  of  UNRRA  reports 
and  activities,  the  committee  issued  a 
report  urging  Immediate  appropriation 
of  funds  necessary  to  complete  the  relief 
job  in  Europe,  with  adoption  of  safe- 
guards which  would  assure  food  and 
other  relief  supplies  reaching  those  for 
whom  they  were  Intended,  and  provide 
some  acceptable  accounting  of  UNRRA 
operations.  This  report  became  the 
basis  of  House  action  on  UNRRA,  with 
Pood  Committee  members  leading  the 
fight  for  Immediate  appropriation  of 
funds  and  for  an  amendment  giving 
American  newspaper  correspondents  the 
right  to  enter  and  report  from  countries 
receiving  UNRRA  assistance. 
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Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  commit- 
tee's functions  Is  that  of  keeping  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  activities  of  Government 
agencies  and  recommending  action  where 
action  appears  to  be  required.  A  recent 
example  of  this  is  in  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee pointing  out  that  our  price  poli- 
cies on  coffee  were  preventing  a  normal 
flow  of  coffee  from  South  American 
countries  to  the  United  States  and  en- 
dangering our  friendly  relations  with 
Latin-American  countries,  at  the  time 
when  we  should  have  been  making  every 
effort  to  implement  those  good  relation- 
ships. Steps  are  finally  being  taken  by 
the  administration  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation. 

it4«  POOD  suppuas 

Long  before  the  administration  came 
forward  with  Its  famine  propaganda  and 
its  frantic  efforts  to  conserve  dwindling 
food  supplies,  the  Republican  Committee 
warned  that  food  reserves  in  the  coun- 
try were  reaching  an  all-time  low.  Our 
carry-over  of  many  important  food  com- 
modities is  smaller  this  year  than  for 
many  years.  Canned  goods,  for  example, 
will  have  a  carry-over  this  year  51  per- 
cent smaller  than  In  1941,  This  means, 
the  committee  pointed  out.  that  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war  started  the 
United  States  must  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  this  year's  crops  for  the  food 
we  expect  to  eat  and  to  share  with  others 
next  winter. 

FARM    MACHINKST 

Early  this  year,  the  commltte 
ated  the  plea  it  had  voiced  througJfout 
the  war — that  farmers  be  given  adequate 
quantities  of  machinery  with  wl 
accomplish  their  tremendous  prodi 
tasks.  In  letters  to  Secretary 
Schwellenbach  and  Civilian  Pi 
Administrator  Small,  chairman/ 
asked  their  cooperation  in  settUi 
In  the  farm  machinery  Industry?  and  se- 
curing priorities  for  machinery  manu- 
facturers. The  committee  has^<iontended 
from  the  first  that  production  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  farm  machinery  was 
an  essential  war  job  and  that  priorities 
for  production  of  farm  equipment  should 
have  been  as  high  as  those  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  munitions  lools. 

In  spite  of  all  warnings,  however,  farm 
machinery  production  is  still  far  below 
the  minimum  required  and  recent  reports 
Indicate  that  in  many  States  the  lack  of 
adequate  machinery  will  seriously  handi- 
cap food  production  this  year. 

FERTILIZZR 

With  all-out  farm  production  vitally 
necessary  this  year,  every  effort  should 
have  been  made  to  provide  termers  with 
all  the  fertiUzer  they  could  use.  Several 
months  ago  the  committee  pointed  out 
that  this  was  not  being  done.  Govern- 
ment-owned nitrogen  plants  capable  of 
producing  enough  fertilizer  to  more  than 
fulfill  all  our  needs  were  closed  on  VJ-day. 
Considerable  quantities  of  fertilizer  have 
been  shipped  to  Japan.  Germany,  and 
other  countries.  Three  cotton  and  to- 
bacco producing  States  In  the  Southeast 
have  been  allocated  more  fertilizer  for 
1946  than  will  go  to  25  food-producing 
States  in  the  Middle  West  and  North. 
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All  these  moves  by  th?  administration 
have  been  protested  vigorously  by  the 
committee,  with  the  result  that  some 
Government  nitrogen  plants  have  been 
reopened  and  the  acute  fertihxer  situa- 
tion Is  being  eased. 

FOOD   SaCKSCT 

Tb  the  Republican  committee  goes 
the  credit  Tor  ripping  aside  the  veil  of 
secrecy  surrounding  disposal  of  Ameri- 
can food  supplies  which  had  been  im- 
posed by  the  administration  during  the 
war.  The  committee  opposed  unneces- 
sary secrecy  even  during  the  war  and 
succeeded  in  making  available  to  the 
American  public  a  number  of  reports  on 
disposition  of  their  food  supplies  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  kept  secret 
by  administration  ofacial.^. 

Even  after  the  war  was  over,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  food  aJlocation 
schedules,  which  allocate  every  pound 
of  food  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  designate  its  disposition  to  other 
countries,  were  kept  secret  from  the  pub- 
lic by  continuing  the  allocation  sheets  as 
restricted  documents. 

After  informal  efforts  of  the  committee 
to  secure  removal  of  the  restricted  class- 
ification had  failed,  the  committee 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  demanding  the  removal  of 
this  secrecy.  The  result  is  that  now, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war  started, 
the  American  public  is  privileged  to 
know  in  advance  exactly  what  dispo.«;ition 
the  administration  Intends  to  make  of 
its  food  supplies.  Except  for  the  watch- 
fulness of  this  committee,  it  is  fair  to 
antune  that  this  important  information 
would  have  been  kept  secret  indefinitely 
from  the  American  public. 

ixtNamuc'iivs  lscblatioiv 

Thus  far  the  committee's  activities 
have  been  confined  of  necessity  primarily 
to  an  effort  to  correct  tlie  worst  features 
of  the  administration's  wartime  handling 
of  food  and  to  prevent  complete  break- 
down of  food  production  and  distribution 
processes.  With  many  of  its  own  meas- 
ures forced  upon  a  reluctant  administra- 
tion, the  committee  is  now  turning  its 
attention  to  the  more  constructive  job  of 
considering  and  suggesting  legislation  to 
improve  the  conditions  imder  which  food 
is  produced,  processed,  and  distributed. 

The  first  product  of  the  constructive 
phase  of  Its  program  has  already  been 
enacted  by  Congress.  This  was  a  bill 
sponsored  by  the  committee  to  bring 
about  higher  levels  of  nutrition,  more 
economic  methods  of  processing  and  dis- 
tribution, and  broader  use  of  American 
food  products,  by  establishing  for  the  first 
time  a  national  policy  of  focusing  sden- 
tlflc  skill  and  research  on  the  distribution 
and  marketing  of  food. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  the  committee 
was  introduced  in  the  House  in  March  by 
Representative  CiairotD  R.  Hope,  oJf 
Kansas,  chairman  of  one  of  the  subcom- 
mittees, and  was  promptly  acted  upon  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Combined  with  another  marketing  meas- 
ure, it  was  recently  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  slgnificanoe  of  this  mea.<;ure  is  that 
It  lays  the  foundation  for  a  self-sustain- 


ing, prosperous  agriculture  and  for  the 
complete  abandonment  of  the  economy 
of  scarcity  theory.  The  Republican- 
sponsored  legislation  will  reorganize  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  theory 
that  intelligent  apjplication  of  scientific 
principles  can  result  in  profitable  use  oi 
all  the  food  this  country  is  capable  of 
producing  and  pave  the  way  for  a  real 
economy  of  plenty  in  contrast  to  the  sub- 
sidized economy  of  scarcity  inaugturated 
by  the  New  Deal. 

LICISLAXrVE     PRECEDENT 

The  outstanding  success  of  the  Repub- 
lican congressional  food  study  com- 
mittee In  its  field  of  operations  Is  un- 
questionably setting  a  legislative  prece- 
dent. It  is  a  praetical  demonstration  of 
a  new  conception  of  legislative  activity 
which,  if  adopted  by  both  parties  and 
carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  can 
go  far  in  solving  many  of  the  problems 
with  which  Congress  is  now  beset  and 
providing  this  country  with  a  more  up- 
to-date  and  eflBcient  legislative  body. 

There  appears  to  be  no  practical  rea- 
son why  both  parties  in  Congress  should 
not  appoint  their  own  fact-finding  and 
policy-making  committees — such  as  the 
Republican  food-study  and  tax-study 
committees — assigned  to  the  several 
broad  fields  of  activity  in  which  most 
congressional  action  is  centered.  There 
might  be,  for  example,  party  committees 
working  constantly  on  for«gn  policy, 
governmental  expenditures  and  appro- 
priations, business  and  financial  legis- 
lation, veterans  affairs,  reclamation  and 
conservation,  and  military  and  naval 
affairs. 

Such  committees  would  be  able  to  keep 
their  colleagues  constantly  informed  ol 
developments  in  these  fields,  would  pro- 
vide them  with  information  which  in 
most  cases  they  would  not  have  other- 
wise been  able  to  obtain  and — equally  as 
important  as  any  other  function — would 
make  for  more  clear-cut  and  decisive 
legislation  by  publicly  announcing  party 
policy  on  important  issues  and  serving  as 
the  leaders  and  focal  point  of  legislative 
action  on  such  issues. 

Following  Ls  the  list  of  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  members 
of  the  Republican  Congressional  Pood 
Study  Committee: 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  chairman,  Ohio; 
James  C.  Auchincloss,  treasurer.  New 
Jersey;  Harris  Ellsworth,  secretary,  Ore- 
gon; Clifford  R.  Hope,  Kansas;  B.  Carroll 
Reece,  Tennessee;  Charles  A.  Plumley, 
Vermont;  Raymond  S.  Springer,  Indi- 
ana; Sid  Simpson,  Illinois;  Max  Schwabe, 
Missouri;  August  H.  Andresen,  Minne- 
sota; Reid  P.  Murray,  Wisconsin;  Wil- 
liam S.  Hill,  Colorado;  Chester  E.  Mer- 
row.  New  Hampshire;  Dean  P.  Taylor, 
New  York;  J.  Roland  Kinzer,  Pennsyl- 
vania; J.  Edgar  Chenoweth,  Colorado; 
Hal  Holmes.  Washington;  Prank  A.  Bar- 
rett, Wyoming;  Clare  E.  Hoffman,  Mich- 
igan; Prank  L.  Sundstrom.  New  Jersey; 
Cluristlan  A.  Herter,  Massachusetts;  Carl 
Hinshaw.  California;  Clifford  P.  Case, 
New  Jersey;  Howard  E.  Campbell,  Pennr 
sylvania;  Ralph  W.  Gw-inn,  New  York; 
Bartel  J.  Jonkman,  Michigan;  Francis 
Ca£c.  South  Dakota;  Gordon  Canfield, 
New  Jersey;  Lawrence  H.  Smith,  Wis- 


consin; Paul  Cimningham.  Iowa:  How- 
ard H.  Buffett,  Nebraska;  John  Phillips. 
California;  Charles  B.  Hoeven.  Iowa; 
Chester  H.  Gross.  Pennsylvania;  Gerald 
W.  Landis,  Indiana:  P.  W.  Griffiths.  Ohio; 
Walt  Horan,  Washington;  Jack  Z.  Ander- 
son. California;  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Mary- 
land; Charles  W.  Vursell,  Illinois;  Robert 
Hale.  Maine;  Lowell  Stockman.  Ore- 
gon; Joseph  C.  Baldwin,  New  York;  John 
W.  Gw>Tine.  Iowa. 


Not  One  Sound  Reason  for  Curtallmeat 
of  Labor  Department's  Most  Useful 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or*  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  glad  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal  of  August  I. 

This  editorial  calls  attention  to  the 
lack  of  interest  of  the  Congress  in  ap- 
propriating such  a  small  sum  of  money 
for  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  service  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  matter 
of  labor  disputes,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded by  all  those  familiar  with  labor- 
management  problems  that  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Conciliation  Service  would 
aid  considerably  in  the  settling  of  labor 
disputes.  It  just  proves  again  that,  as 
far  as  appropriations  are  concerned,  we 
think  more  of  our  pigs  and  cows  in  this 
coimtry  than  we  do  of  our  people. 

NOT    ONE   SOUNB    KXA80N    FOB    CURTAILMENT    OF 
LABOR  DEPARTMENT  S  MOST   USCFUL  SERVICE 

One  year  after  Secretary  of  Labor  Scliwel- 
lenbach  took  ofllce  with  promises  to  reor- 
ganize and  expand  the  Labor  Department,  a 
revolutionary  policy  that  means  curtailment 
of  Its  most  useful  services  has  been  adopted. 

This  backward  step  was  a  ruling  by  Con- 
ciliation Director  Edgar  L.  Warren  that  the 
Labor  Department  shall  no  longer  bear  the 
costs  of  arbitrators  to  settle  disputes  between 
labor  and  management.  Heretofore,  the  ex- 
penses and  fees  of  such  arbitrators  were 
borne  by  the  Department. 

Why  the  Labor  Department  should  be  the 
sole  arm  of  government  to  start  economizing 
is  unexplained.  It  Is  especially  difficult  to 
understand  when  one  compares  costs  of  the 
Department  that  serves  labor  with  the  costs 
of  the  one  that  serves  agriculture. 

Current  appropriations  for  the  Agriculture 
Department  run  more  than  1827.000 .000,  of 
which  $28,180,000  is  for  the  Extension  Service 
alone.  In  sharp  contrast  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  receiving  a  toUl  of  $140,000  000.  of 
which  only  $2,300,000  is  for  the  Conciliation 
Service.  Thus  the  farmer  gets  nearly  eight 
times  as  much  service  as  does  the  worker 

The  proposal  that  county  agents  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  should  no  longer  be 
paid  by  the  Government  would  unquestion- 
ably raise  a  storm  of  objections  In  farm  cir- 
cles and  In  Congress.  Yet  the  similar  Gov- 
ernment service  of  arbitrators  paid  from  the 
Federal  pay  roll  Is  wiped  out  overnight. 

It  is  strange  also  that  the  economy  ax 
■bould  hit  the  Conciliation  Service  when  it 
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was  precisely  this  service  that  was  singled 
out  by  the  labor-management  conference 
last  winter  as  offering  the  best  prospects  of 
Industrial  peace.  Expansion,  not  curtail- 
ment, was  proposed  by  the  labor  and  man- 
agement conferees. 

Organized  labor,  which  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment was  established  to  serve,  just  as  Agri- 
culture promotes  the  interests  of  farmers, 
and  Commerce  those  of  business,  has  com- 
plained for  years  about  the  anemic  condition 
of  the  Labor  Department's  appropriations 
and  services.  It  looked  to  Secretary  Schwel- 
lenbach  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  obtain 
more  funds  for  a  more  effective  service.  In- 
stead it  sees  the  Department  being  shorn  of 
even  some  of  its  present  functions  by  Gov- 
ernment reorganization  plans  and  mis- 
guided economy  move.'-. 

In  stating  the  new  policy.  Director  Warren 
said  that  because  the  ConcUlation  Service 
cannot  provide  arbitrators  In  all  cases,  then 
it  should  not  do  so  at  all.  If  this  is  good 
logic,  then  the  Conciliation  Service  might 
as  well  fold  up  and  quit.  Obviously  it 
'cannot  settle  all  disputes  that  occur,  but 
none  has  yet  seriously  suggested  It  stop  do- 
ing what  It  can.  It  was  left  to  Director  War- 
ren to  contribute  this  gem  of  official 
thinking. 

Warren  also  Indulges  In  another  upside 
down  piece  of  thinking  when,  after  ad- 
mitting that  arbitration  has  become  widely 
accepted  as  the  final  step  in  grievance  dis- 
putes, he  proposes  to  discontinue  the  De- 
partment's contribution  to  what  all  observers 
of  industrial  relationships  have  regarded  as 
a  forward  step.  In  other  words,  it  has 
worked  so  well  we  better  stop  it. 

While  withdrawing  the  Government's 
financial  aid  to  arbitration,  Warren  neverthe- 
less undertakes  to  state  the  fees  that  arbi- 
trators should  receive.  He  fixes  these  at  $50 
ta  $100  a  day,  plus  expenses.  It  would  not 
require  many  arbitration  cases  at  this  rate 
to  break  most  local  unions.  This  fee  Is  to 
be  charged  not  only  for  the  day  or  days  of 
hearing  the  case,  but  also  for  each  day  spent 
by  the  arbitrator  in  connection  with  and 
writing  a  decision  in  the  case.  It  will  be  nice 
worl:  if  you  can  get  It. 

The  new  policy.  Warren  hopes,  will  "act  as 
a  deterrent  to  'passing  the  buck'  to  arbi- 
trators by  officials  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
managements  and  unions."  Instead  of  con- 
sidering such  action  as  "buck  passing"  one 
would  think  the  director  of  the  United  States 
Conciliation  Service  would  welcome  being 
called  in  to  settle  a  dispute,  even  the  minor 
ones.  It  might  give  his  conciliators  some 
badly  needed  experience  that  they  could 
draw  on  when  the  really  difficult  cases  come 
up  Instead  of  having  to  "pass  the  buck"  to 
the  White  House. 

One  other  thing  that  Warren  seems  to 
have  lost  sight  of  is  that  the  men  who  work 
under  him  are  now  paid  by  the  tax  dollars 
of  industry  and  labor.  The  workingman 
gets  little  enough  for  his  tax  dollar  now. 
Taking  away  one  of  the  important  functions 
of  the  Arbitration  Division  will  not  mean  a 
saving  in  taxes,  but  only  that  the  money 
will  be  spent  for  some  less  useful  purpose. 

To  make  America  safe  for  large  fees  for 
arbitrators  Warren  even  presumes  to  tell 
labor  and  management  what  kind  of  arbitra- 
tion clauses  they  can  write  Into  their  con- 
tracts.   He  declares: 

"Where  presently  existing  contract  pro- 
visions specifically  call  for  the  appointment 
of  arbitrators  by  the  Service  without  coet  to 
the  parties,  such  provisions  will  be  honored 
by  the  Arbitration  Division  upon  request  of 
the  parties  for  the  life  of  the  present  agree- 
ment only,  not  including  renewals  thereof. 
It  is  expected  that  In  the  renewal  of  such 
contracts  the  parties  wlU  negotiate  an  arbi- 
tration clause  in  the  llgh  of  the  Service's  new 
poUcy." 


UncoTcriof  Truths 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  0*HARA 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  August  editicn  of  Midwestern  Bul- 
letin, of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  entitled 
"Uncovering  Truths,"  by  Dr.  Eduard 
Rottikirch: 

UNCOVERING   TRtTIHS 

(By  Dr.  Eduard  Rothklrch) 

"Ye  shaU  know  the  truth."    John  8^  32. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  been  over  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  propaganda  mills  are  atUled 
and  the  war  drimis  are  muffled  and  the  truth 
of  much  of  the  war  propaganda  is  slowly 
beginning  to  lift  Its  head  from  among  the 
sordid  debris  of  war.  Today,  we  Americans 
who  as  a  Nation  have  long  t>een  considered 
to  be  the  champion  of  Justice  and  truth  in 
a  world  of  power  politics,  petty  hatreds.  Jeal- 
ousy, and  distorted  propaganda,  now  can 
look  a  bit  more  dispassionately  upon  some 
of  the  material  which  was  circulated. 

Much  evidence  has  come  to  light  which 
confirms  the  tjrranny  of  national  socialism 
but  m  uncovering  the  brutalities  practiced  we 
are  also  bringing  to  light  the  untruths  spread 
In  order  to  incite  the  zeal  of  war.  For  exam- 
ple, In  March  and  April  of  1945,  the  papers 
of  America  carried  the  reports  of  Nazi  hor- 
ror camps  and  In  the  course  of  reporting 
these  stories  many  distorted  facts  crept  into 
these  news  releases  and  the  Impression  was 
given  that  our  soldiers  who  were  caught  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Germans  were  interned  In 
the  political  prisoner  camps  that  existed  for 
years  before  the  European  war  and  were 
started  when  the  Gestapo  was  established 
by  Hitler.  An  official  congressional  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  Investigate  these  con- 
centration camps  and  found  that  no  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  had  been  Imprisoned 
In  these  camps  and  that  as  a  whole  the  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  of  war  was  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  that  the  mistreatment  of  a  few 
American  prisoners  in  POW  camps  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  I  quote 
from  the  "Prisoners  of  War  BvUetln"  of 
Jime  1945,  issued  by  the  American  Red  Cross: 

"Much  anxiety  appears  to  have  been 
caused  in  the  United  States  by  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  difference  between 
concentration  camps  and  prisoner  of  war 
camps.  The  latter,  so  far  as  American  and 
other  allied  prisoners  of  war  (except  Soviet 
Russian)  were  concerned,  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Geneva  Convention.  In  spite 
of  all  their  efforts,  Swiss  delegates  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  were  not  permitted 
to  visit  the  concentration  camps  for  German 
and  other  European  political  prisoners  and 
slave  laborers.  But  they  regularly  visited 
prisoner  of  war  camps. 

"The  disclosures  recently  made  of  condi- 
tions which  existed  for  years  in  German 
political  concentration  camps  have  outraged 
civilized  opinion  throughout  the  world. 
Whatever  shortcomings  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion may  have,  it  at  least  helped  to  place  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  on  a 
different  footing  from  political  prisoners  and 
slave  laborers,  who  perished  by  thousands  In 
camps  which  neutral  inspectors  were  never 
permitted  to  visit. 

"Outside  of  normal  human  mortality  for 
the  long  years  or  months  spent  in  Germany, 
over  99  percent  of  o\ir  American  prisoners 
will  return  to  their  famlllet  In  this  coimtry." 


I  also  quote  from  a  written  reply  by  Mr.  A. 
Henderson  Financial  Secretary  to  the  British 
War  OOce,  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  27.  1945: 

"We  have  no  information  whatever  to  sug- 
gest that  the  prisoners  of  war  camps  were  In 
any  way  to  be  compared  with  the  appalling 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  concentration 
camps  for  German  political  prisoners  such 
as  Buchenwald." 

This  is  the  first  of  s  series  of  articles 
which  I  shall  wTlte  from  time  to  time  un- 
covering truths  that  are  brought  to  light 
from  responsible  sources  which  require  a  re- 
valuation of  some  of  the  stories  t>om  of  war 
hysteria. 


Good  Newt  for  Puerto  Rko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  NEW  MIXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  herein  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  July  30,  1946.  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Pinmo, 
as  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  am  sure 
this  editorial  reflects  the  sentiments  of 
the  membership  of  this  House  toward 
Mr.  PiNKRO.  whom  we  all  love  and  respect 
for  his  ability,  his  sincerity,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico: 

GOOD  NEWS  FOB  PtTZBTO  SICO 

President  Truman  has  acted  wisely  In 
nominating  Jxstrs  T.  Piftzao  to  t>e  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  a  post  that  has  been  vacant 
since  Rexford  G.  Tugwell's  resignation  be- 
came effective  on  June  30.  Assuming  that 
the  Senate  confirms  It — which  certainly 
ought  to  be  the  case — the  appointment  will 
be  unique  in  that  It  will  turn  over  the  office 
to  a  native  for  the  first  time  since  the  island 
was  brought  under  American  rule  almost  a 
half  century  ago. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  Mr.  Plfiero 
has  lived  In  Washington  as  Puerto  Rico's 
Resident  Commissioner  in  Congress,  and  all 
who  have  come  to  know  him  have  been  im- 
pressed by  his  sincerity  and  his  capabili- 
ties. Leader  of  the  Popular  Democratic  Party, 
which  is  dominant  in  the  island,  he  has 
served  his  people  well  for  a  long  time,  not 
only  m  the  United  States  but  as  s  member 
of  the  insular  house  of  representatives.  It 
is  a  measure  of  his  countrymen's  confidence 
In  him  that  ft  recent  special  session  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  LegislatiU'e.  by  an  almost  unan- 
imous vote,  petitioned  President  Truman  to 
name  him  as  Mr.  TugweU's  successor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  President's 
affirmative  response  will  be  greeted  with  wide- 
spread pleasure  throughout  the  Island.  Few 
men  know  as  much  at>out  Puerto  Rico's  prob- 
lems and  aspirations  as  Mr.  Pifiero.  and  since 
his  party  is  a  controlling  political  force,  his 
tenure  shotiid  be  marked  by  a  happy  rela- 
tionship between  the  legislature  and  the  gov- 
ernorship. In  any  case,  Puerto  Rlcans  la 
general  will  read  into  his  appointment  an  en- 
couraging confirmation  of  our  resolve  to 
help  them  achieve  a  greater  and  greater  meas- 
ure of  self-rule;  nor  can  that  fact  fall  to 
refiect  creditably  on  vis  throtighout  Latin 
America. 

Puerto  Rico,  of  course,  la  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  countries  In  the  world  and 
it  has  numerous  economic  difficulties  to  over- 
come. Given  our  help,  however,  it  can  cope 
with   these   and   achieve   what   It   ardently 
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and  rlgtitly  aeeks — a  bright  new  status  either 
•s  an  Independent  land,  one  at  o\a  States, 
or  an  autonomovis  domlnlan  closely  linked 
with  us.  By  naming  Mr.  Plfiero.  President 
Truman  has  offered  them  particularly  reas- 
MMlng  evidence  of  our  sincerity  and  good 
wtU  In  supporting  their  aspirations  to  that 
end. 


General  Spaatz  Addretsei  Paterson  Air 
Power  Clnb  and  the  Nation  on  Thirty- 
niotfa  Anniversary  of  the  AAF 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  jmSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
seen  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  action  dur- 
ios  the  war  and  I  have  seen  the  eflecttve- 
ness  of  its  work  in  many  theaters  of 
operations. 

When  I  was  at  SHAEP  (Supreme  Head- 
<iuarters  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces)  near  London  shortly  after  D-day 
in  June  1944.  I  feared  the  robot  bombs, 
then  t)eing  fired  from  the  Continent,  were 
going  to  erase  SHAEP.  I  was  conster- 
nated when  I  saw  the  bomb  damage 
wrought  close  to  the  quarters  occupied 
hy  Lt.  Gen.  Carl  S.  Spaatz.  now  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
I  feared  the  war  had  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse.  But  "Tooey"  Spaatz  didn't  think 
so.  He  and  his  boys  of  the  AAF  were 
raising  hell  with  the  enemy,  paving  the 
way  for  the  victorious  march  or  our 
armies  into  the  Reich. 

This  afternoon,  the  thirty-ninth  birth- 
day of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  I  had  the 
happy  privilege  of  introducing  General 
Spaatz  in  a  radio  address  at  a  luncheon 
at  Tetertwro,  N.  J.,  sponsored  by  the  Pat- 
erson Air  Power  Club.  Approximately 
1,000  members  and  friends  of  the  AAF 
heard  the  general  plead  for  a  single  de- 
partment of  national  defense,  laud  the  , 
Air  Force  as  the  strongest  insurance 
•gainst  war.  and  envision  a  Nation  on 
wings  dedicated  to  peace. 

The  generals  speech  in  full  follows: 

Z.    THX  WAXXUfS   AIR  FOXCZ  XN  BEING 

One  year  ago  today  we  had  a  wartime  air 
force  In  being,  at  the  peaX  of  Its  strength. 

In  1940  tt  did  not  exist.  There  was.  of 
course,  a  small  nuclexis  of  prpfesslcnal  per- 
sonnel. The  equipment  for  modern  war  was 
laosUy  In  the  dream  stage  on  the  drafting 
board.  Then  came  the  shock  of  Pear!  Har- 
bor. The  country  galvanized  to  action.  We 
began  to  build  the  warUme  air  force,  alnoaat 
nom  acntch. 

ntanlca  to  the  resistance  maintained  by  our 
gallant  allies  we  had  2i^  years  to  forge  new 
and  decisive  weapons.  We  had  time  also  to 
train  oxir  huge,  but  raw,  manpower  as  pilots, 
navigators,  gunners,  and  technicians  of  all 
•orts.  The  acquired  skill  of  these  newly 
trained  air  and  ground  crews  determined  the 
high  Incidence  of  cur  ultimate  combat  effi- 
ciency. By  the  spring  of  1944  we  had  nearly 
eo.OOO  aircraft  on  hand,  of  which  half  were 
on  combat  assignment.  Our  total  personnel 
was  two  and  one-third  millions.  That  was 
aa  air  force  in  being,  engaged  In  aU-out 
aaaaiilt.  in  all  theaters  of  the  war. 

Tbe  over-all  purpose  of  that  wartime  air 
force  was  to  shorten  the  war.  Its  strategic 
objective,  which  became  po^alble  (or  the  flrat 


time  In  history,  was  to  reach  over  the  surface 
line  of  war.  and  to  paralj-ze  the  enemy's  uar 
effort  at  the  heart.  That  meant  to  destroy 
his  vital  Industries,  transport  systems,  and 
oil  supplies,  thus  to  force  his  collapse. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  main  objective  it 
was  necessary  to  nullify  tbe  enemy's  air  force, 
to  win  and  maintain  control  of  the  air  over 
his  territory.  In  Europe  it  was  also  neces- 
sary to  parallel  the  strategic  destruction  with 
tactical  operations,  to  prepare  for  the  Inva- 
sion, and  then  to  isolate  the  battlefields.  In 
Japan,  however,  the  circumstances  permitted 
full  execution  cf  the  strategic  concept  of  air 
war  from  bases  acquired  by  the  efforts  of  all 
three  armed  services.  A  surface  Invasion  of 
Japan  was  not  necessary  to  force  capitula- 
tion. We  were  thereby  spared  heavy  casual- 
ties, estimated  anywhere  up  to  half  a  million. 

In  the  final  reckoning  it  must  be  recorded 
that  victory  was  not  won  by  any  one  armed 
service  alone,  nor  by  any  one  nation.  All 
services,  according  to  their  specialized  medi- 
ums, and  all  the  AUies,  contributed  their 
shares. 

The  peculiar  role  of  air  power  was  to  in- 
troduce a  new  element  in  warfare — the  long 
reach  which  forcer*  both  Germany  and  Japan 
to  collapse  from  within.  Strategic  air  power 
unloosed  an  unprecedented  power  of  mass  de- 
struction, with  political  and  economic  con- 
sequences yet  to  be  determined.  That  power 
is  magnified  with  every  new  advance  in  tech- 
nical equipment.  Air  power  also  brings  into 
new  significance  the  old  element  of  surprise. 
This  enormous  increase  in  the  power  to  de- 
stroy, coupled  with  the  alteration  of  the  time- 
table of  hostilities  and  the  extension  of  the 
reach,  fundamentally  changfe  the  concept  of 
war.  Air  power  will  likewise  provide  the  in- 
centive and  means  for  peace. 

By  shortening  the  war,  and  by  contributing 
Its  full  measure  of  effort  to  the  victory,  the 
wartime  air  force  met  its  responsibility  to 
the  American  people.  It  tested  in  battle  the 
most  advanced  instruments  devised  by  Amer- 
ican genius,  and  thus  represented  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  man's  surge  upward  and  out- 
ward to  conquer  the  air.  It  fulfilled  Its  war 
mission. 

n.  INTERm  PiXIOD — Ati  AH  FORCE  IN  KEMORT 

Then  ensued  an  Interim  period.  The  col- 
lapse of  Japan  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  fren- 
zied demobilization.  The  wartime  Air  Force 
dissolved  before  our  eyes.  The  greater  part 
of  our  trained  technicians  departed.  Much 
of  our  war  equipment  passed  into  obsoles- 
cence. The  vast  and  Intricate  body  of  organ- 
ised skill  and  instruments,  called  an  Air 
Force  in  being,  became  an  Air  Force  in 
memory. 

The  period  of  transition  Is  almost  over. 
Many  of  our  technicians  have  returned  to  us 
on  the  voluntary,  basis.  We  now  lock  forward 
to  a  peacetime,  professional  Air  Force  as 
worthy  of  America  as  was  the  Air  Force  of 
victory  In  the  war. 

UL    THE    PEACETIME   AIR  FOSCX 

We  believe  it  is  tie  will  of  the  AmerKam 
people  to  have  an  Air  Force  In  being.  After 
Pearl  Harbor  we  had  time  to  build  our  strik- 
ing force.  That  time  lag  is  gone  forever.  We 
must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  in  peace  as 
in  war.  Our  plans  call  for  70  groups  and 
400,000  officers  and  men.  an  Air  Force  kept  up 
to  the  split  second  of  scientific  development 
and  operating  efficiency. 

We  believe  it  is  the  will  of  the  American 
people  that  their  Air  Force  shall  have  coequal 
status  with  the  other  services  tinder  a  unified 
commaiHi.  To  that  end  we  favor  a  single  de- 
partment of  national  defense,  as  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 

We  believe  that  an  Air  Force  in  being  is  the 
strongest  insuzance  against  recurrence  of 
war.  and  that  the  long  reach  of  air  power  pro- 
vides a  new  aeans  to  preserve  world  peace 
as  directed  by  the  United  Nations. 

Finally  we  believe  that  the  pioneering 
■pint  and  industrial  genius  of  the  Ankerican 


people  make  them  the  true  air  people  of  his- 
tory, destined  to  wield  the  s<^pter  of  air 
power  in  the  new  age. 

All  Americans  may  show  pride  on  Army  Air 
Force  Day.  On  this  day  we  look  to  the  future. 
We  see  a  nation  on  wings  dedicated  to  peace. 


Record  of  Jack  Denpsey  ai  Governor  of 
New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■    .  i 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  hTce  to  call  the  attentioT\ 
of  the  House  to  the  article  appearing  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Roswell  (N.  Mex.) 
Daily  Record. 

The  article  deals  with  the  excellent 
administration  of  our  former  colleague 
in  the  House.  Hon.  Jack  Dempsey,  who  is 
completing  his  term  as  Governor  of  New 
Mexico  on  December  31  of  this  year. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

BELIEVE       DXMPSET'S       BUSINESS       RECORD       W 
GOVERNORSHIP  TO  AID  DEMOCRATS  IN  FAU.     j 

(By  Thomas  G.  Summers) 

When  John  J.  Dempsey  was  running  for 
Governor  of  New  Mexico  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1942,  he  told  the  people  that  he  would 
give  them  a  sound,  economical  business  ad- 
ministration. 

He  will  step  out  of  the  governor's  office  on 
December  31,  and  it  Is  apparent  from  the 
record  that  this  statement  was  no  mei-e 
political  promise. 

Due  to  the  policies  which  have  been  car- 
ried out  these  past  S'/j  years  the  State 
finances  arc  in  the  best  condition  in  history, 
funds  are  available  for  needed  improvements, 
and  schooling  of  war  veterans  is  going  forward 
better  than  would  have  been  possible  had 
administrative  savings  not  been  made  by  trie 
State's  chief  executive. 

In  round  figures.  Governor  Dempsey  hfis 
saved  the  people  of  the  State  more  than 
$2,000,000  In  the  cost  of  collecting  taxes  and 
administering  the  various  departments  of  ttie 
State  government. 

To  understand  what  Is  meant  by  savln{"s 
It  Is  necessary  to  understand  that  In  settlrg 
up  the  various  taxes  and  bureaus,  the  Stai« 
legislature  allowed  a  certain  percent  of  d«'- 
partment  Income  to  be  used  for  collections 
and  administering  the  departments. 

Historically,  any  department  generally 
xises  up  all  the  money  the  legislature  allowtxi 
it  for  administrative  purposes. 

Thus  the  school  tax  division  is  allowed  to 
use  up  to  5  percent  and  tlie  compensating  t*ix 
division  is  allowed  to  use  up  to  10  percent  at 
their  collections  in  administration  of  the  de- 
partment. 

On  June  30.  1942.  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  before  Dempsey  took  over,  the  balance 
in  these  departments  available  for  adminii- 
trative  cost  stood  at  zero — the  full  amount 
authorized  had  been  spent  In  salaries  and 
other  costs. 

On  June  30  of  this  year  there  was  $23€.- 
5*8.25  left  in  the  school  tax  fund  available 
for  administrative  costs  and  $36,594.80  wis 
left  in  the  compensating  tax  fund  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  like  manner,  out  of  funds  which  could 
have  been  spent  for  administrative  costs  of 
the  varicus  departments,  this  year  there 
remained  $3,528.77  in  the  severance  tax  fund. 
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$92314.66  m  the  gasoline-tax  fund.  $47,110.10 
in  the  motor-vehlcle-tax  fund,  $2,400  in  the 
driver's-llcense  fund.  $81,616.90  in  the  In- 
come-tax fund,  nd  $33,665.95  In  the  liquor- 
tax  fund.  An  additional  $3,500  which  could 
have  been  paid  for  a  commissioner  was  not 
spent. 

As  a  result  of  this,  a  total  of  $537,255.43 
was  transferred  from  the  administrative  divi- 
sion of  the  State  government  and  went  Into 
the  specially  created  p>06twar  planning  fund, 
which  the  State  legislature  had  approved  for 
needed  projects  in  the  postwar  period. 

In  order  to  draw  the  full  comparison  of 
Dempsey's  economy  with  previous  political 
practice  It  may  be  noted  that  on  June  30. 
1942,  before  Dempsey  took  over,  the  amount 
left  from  all  these  funds  was  $72.38,  this 
representing  an  unexpended  balance  in  the 
severance-tax  division,  which  could  have 
been  spent  for  administrative  costs  under  the 
law. 

At  the  time  Dempsey's  savings  were  being 
made  the  work  in  the  various  departments 
had  not  decreased.  In  fact  It  had  increased. 
Collections  in  the  school-tax  division  In- 
creased 88.83  percent— from  $4,664,318.45  for 
the  year  ended  June  30.  1942,  to  $8,807,828.72 
for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1946.  GasoUne- 
tax  Income  had  gone  up  21.28 — from  $5,617.- 
767.25  to  $6,813,382.47,  and  the  total  collec- 
tions for  all  departments  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment had  gone  up  50.98  percent,  from 
$15,636,13737  to  $23,607,674.72. 

In  the  absence  of  more  precise  data  con- 
cerning actual  cost  of  running  the  depart- 
ments It  might  be  argued  that  the  larger 
Income  allowed  larger  expenditures  and  that 
Eempscy  could  have  still  added  pay  roll  and 
yet  have  turned  back  money  from  his  admin- 
istrative funds. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  Gov- 
ernor Increased  the  individual  salaries  of  the 
people  working  for  the  government  about  30 
percent,  absorbed  the  cost  of  handling  the 
large  increases  of  collections,  and  yet  the  fi- 
nancial record  shows  that  the  cost  of  col- 
lections for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1946  was  $141,025.76  less  than  the  cost  of 
collections  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1942.  The  average  collection  cost  dropped 
from  5.23  percent  to  2.87  percent. 

At  the  present  moment  the  state  auditor 
reports  in  round  figures  a  balance  of  $1,888.- 
000  in  this  postwar  fund,  and  advances  of 
$133,000  which  has  been  made  from  It  to 
the  various  colleges  of  the  State — more  than 
$2,000,030  made  available  to  the  government 
because  of  Dempsey's  economies. 

Of  the  money  which  has  been  advanced  to 
colleges  $30,000  has  gone  to  the  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Silver  City.  $32,000  to  eastern 
New  Mexico  SUte  College  at  Portales.  $25,000 
to  New  Mexico  University  at  Albuquerque, 
$40,000  to  New  Mexico  State  Agricultural  col- 
lege at  Las  Cruces.  and  $6,803.84  to  the 
School  of  Mines  at  Socorro. 

This  money  has  been  cpent  for  the  most 
part  for  facilities  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
allow  veterans  to  take  advantage  of  college 
training  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  One  of 
the  most  serious  problems  In  most  of  the  col- 
leges has  been  the  matter  of  housing  for  the 
veterans  and  a  steady  stream  of  requests  for 
help  en  this  has  come  in  to  the  Governor's 
office  from  the  various  State  Institutions. 

Aside  from  the  $133,000  which  has  gone  to 
the  colleges,  there  remains  still  in  the  treas- 
ury $1,888,000  available  for  whatever  purpose 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  think  is  most  press- 
ing In  the  postwar  period. 

Another  Indication  of  Dempsey's  desire  to 
maintain  the  State  on  a  business  basis  has 
been  the  problem  of  State  debentures  for 
building  of  roads. 

When  he  took  office  on  January  1.  1943, 
there  were  $22,250,000  in  debentures  on  the 
books,  owed  by  the  State,  and  the  annual 
Interest  on  these  debentures  was  costing 
the  State  the  sum  of  $671,500  per  year. 


During  his  term  of  office  Dempsey  has 
steadfastly  stood  against  the  issuing  of  new 
debentures  and  the  books  on  December  81. 
1946,  when  he  leaves  office  will  show  that 
these  debentures  have  been  retired  in  such 
a  manner  that  only  $16,686,000  will  be  out- 
standing, and  that  the  Interest  rate  wUl  have 
dropped  to  $509,352.50  per  year. 

The  first  of  these  debentures  was  Issued 
under  Governor  Dillon  in  1927,  when  $2,- 
500,000  were  issued,  and  in  1929  when  $5.- 
600.000  were  Issued. 

In  the  Seligman-Hockenhull  administra- 
tion $2,000,000  were  Issued  in  1931,  and  $2,- 
000,000  In  1933.  In  1935  Governor  Tingley 
Issued  $3,000,000.  and  then  in  1937  hit  the 
all-time  high  with  $10,000,000.  Governor 
Miles  lESUfid  $6,000,000  in  1939  and  $3,000,- 
000  in  1941. 

Since  the  Issuing  of  debentures  began. 
Dempsey  is  the  first  governor  to  say,  "It  is 
time  to  stop — let's  catch  up  with  our  debt." 

What  has  Governor  Dempsey  gained  by 
this  type  of  administration? 

Obviously  he  did  not  gain  the  United 
States  Senate,  since  the  voters  decided 
against  him  In  the  primaries.  But  by  this 
tjrpe  of  administration  he  retained  his  self- 
respect  as  an  official  and  as  a  businessman. 

Men  close  to  him  are  pointing  to  the  record 
of  savings  he  has  made  and  the  business 
administration  he  has  given  the  State,  and 
to  the  vote  in  the  primary.  They  are  say- 
ing that  the  people  simply  do  not  care — they 
win  not  protect  the  man  who  dares  give 
them  the  type  of  governmen  they  ask  for. 

But  that  is  not  Dempsey's  reaction  at  all. 
It  is  these  very  economies  and  business  prac- 
tices which  crossed  him  up  with  many  of  the 
politicians  of  the  State,  some  big  and  some 
small.  They  helped  defeat  him  In  the  pri- 
maries. 

"I  have  had  many  opportunities  to  patch 
things  up  with  a  lot  of  these  fellows." 
Dempsey  said,  "but  I  have  not  been  willing 
to  run  the  government  the  way  they  wanted 
It  run.  I  was  not  that  Interested  In  becom- 
ing United  States  Senator." 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  the  Dempsey  record 
In  office  which  will  stand  the  Democrats  in 
best  stead  this  fall  when  they  go  before  the 
people  to  ask  a  continuance  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  power  at  Santa  Pe. 

They  will  be  able  to  and  will  point  to  a 
sound,  businesslike  administration,  as  proof 
of  the  party's  qualification  for  staying  In 
power.  As  one  man  on  the  ticket,  who 
fought  him  In  the  primaries,  recently  said. 
"Dempsey's  record  Is  a  good  record.  He  made 
no  administrative  mistakes." 


ATA  and  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
25,000  employees  of  the  scheduled  air 
lines  of  the  United  States  are  veterans 
of  World  War  II,  accordingrj-o  the  Air 
Transport  Association  of  America. 

The  veterans,  representing  nearly  one- 
third  of  total  airline  employment  within 
the  United  States,  are  working  in  a  vari- 
ety of  jobs,  including  flight  and  ground 
operations,  sales,  and  adminisrative  po- 
sitions. 

While  a  considerable  number  of  the  air 
lines'  war- veteran  employees  are  men  and 
women  who  left  the  lines  to  serve  with  the 
armed  forces  an'l  have  returned  to  their 


old  jobs,  a  much  larger  number  are  new 
employees  hired  under  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  air  lines  to  give  every  possible  pref- 
erence to  hiring  ser>ice  men  and  women. 

The  veterans'  employment  program  of 
the  air  lines  includes  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  flight  and  ground  operations,  com- 
munications, maintenance,  and  general 
administrative   work. 

There  also  have  been  several  courses 
designed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
physically  handicapped.  One  company 
reports  that  it  can  use  regularly  as  many 
as  1,000  veterans  with  amputations. 

In  addition  to  the  veterans  employed  by 
the  air  lines  of  the  United  States.  ATA 
member  air  lines  operating  in  Ala.ska, 
Canada,  and  the  Caribbean  area  employ 
an  additional  1.900  World  War  II  vet- 
erans, today's  report  shows. 


CoBfress  on  the  Air 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  GEEUN 

OF   CCNNECnCtrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  GEELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  ad- 
dress I  made  over  the  air  last  evening  in 
the  program  entitled  "Congress  on  the 
Air": 

Both  the  long-range  objective  and  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  immediate  need  Is  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  labor  and  man- 
agement or  employee  and  employer.  I  say 
long  range  because,  unfortunately.  I  do  not 
think  this  highly  desirable  and  very  neces- 
sary objective  which,  while  It  should  be 
striven  lor  immediately,  will  soon  be  accom- 
plished. This  Is,  of  course,  extremely  unfor- 
tunate and  I  regret  being  forced  to  admit  It. 

An  understanding  on  the  part  of  labor  of 
the  problems  confronting  management  and  a 
similar  understanding  on  the  part  of  man- 
agement on  the  problems  controntlng  labcr 
pltis  a  sjrmpathetic  attitude  and  a  strong  de- 
termination to  overcome  these  difficulties  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  Is  a  must  if  we  are 
to  realize  the  objective  of  fair  treatment  of 
employees  by  employers  and  a  compensat- 
ing honest  day's  work  for  employers  by  the 
workers. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  the  attainment 
of  that  goal,  some  weeks  ago  I  made  a  mo- 
tion at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
of  the  House  that  a  subcommittee  be  ap- 
pointed who  would  hear  all  Interested  parties 
as  to  their  views  on  the  cause  of  Indvistrlal 
unrest.  I  felt  that  In  order  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble,  these  charges  which 
had  been  made  by  full  page  advertisements, 
by  various  columnists,  and  also  by  radio  com- 
mentators to  the  effect  that  labor  had  an 
unfair  advantage  over  the  employer  by  reason 
of  one-sided  partial  legislation,  that  labor  was 
not  responsible  for  its  acts,  and  kindred 
charges,  that  this  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  thorough  Investigation 
Into  them  to  ascertain  the  truth  and.  If  found 
to  be  correct,  make  recommendations  for 
changes. 

This  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
hearings  have  been  held  at  which  Mr.  Green. 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  appeared  and  gave  his  version  of  the 
situation.  Both  the  National  Aaaoclation  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  were  also  Invited.    The  National 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  stated  they  would  be 
unable  to  send  a  representative  luaamucb  as 
their  president  was  111  and  therefore  could 
not  attend.  After  four  commtinications  to 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacttucrs. 
they  still  refvised  to  appear.  This  Is  why  I 
state  that  the  highly  desirable  and  very 
nteewry  objective  of  harmonious  industrial 
relationships  between  employer  and  employee 
is  not  going  to  be  attained  in  the  very  near 
futxire  because  the  cooperation  neoecsaty  Is 
evidently  lacking  on  the  part  of  those  who 
charge  that  the  present  laws  are  unfair  and 
are  evidently  pursuing  a  cotirse  to  obtain 
satisfaction  by  passing  what  labor  feels  Is 
harmful,  restrictive,  and  unfair  legislation. 

I  am  sure  all  fair-minded  people  will  agree 
that  before  a  solution  to  this  problem  can  be 
arrived  at.  that  a  full  open  discussion  of  all 
the  charges  as  to  why  our  present  system  of 
labor  relations  Is  not  working  out  as  satis- 
factorily as  it  might,  should,  and  must  be 
had. 


Red  Cross  Reports  on  Aastria 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  peopJe  of  Austria  were 
victims  of  Nazi  tyranny  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  that  stricken  country  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  following  report  of 
crnditjons  In  Austria  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  International  Red  Cross 
to  the  Central  European  Rehabilitation 
Association,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

1.   CdtnAL  ■TMAIK.S 

During  the  last  few  months,  the  situation 
In  Austria  has  been  getting  worse.  Domestic 
supplies  were  not  sufficient  to  feed  the  pop- 
ulation and  the  imports  of  UNRR.\  arrived 
only  In  limited  quantities.  Already  before 
the  war  Austria  had  to  import  food;  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  30  percent  of  its  Im- 
ports consisted  of  foodstuffs,  of  which  the 
greater  part  were  wheat  and  fats. 

The  quantities  of  foodstuffs  imported  Into 
Atistria  by  means  of  barter  transactions  are 
extremely  limited.  This  is  due  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  very  small  volume  of  the  trade 
with  foreign  countries;  on  the  other  to  the 
fact  that  Aiutrla  Itaelf  can  only  deliver  small 
quantities  of  manufactured  articles  owing  to 
the  lack  of  raw  materials  and  especially  of 
coal. 

Thus  It  Is  obvious  that  Austria  cannot  at 
the  moment  sut>sist  without  help  from 
outside. 

S.    POPtJlATION 


(ore  the  war,  Austria  had  6,711.000  in- 
habitants, a  third  of  whom  lived  in  the 
larger  towns  like  Vienna.  Graz,  and  Llnz.  The 
natural  Increase  of  the  population  and  the 
loaaes  due  to  the  war  have  largely  balanced 
each  other  so  that  at  present  the  covintry  has 
some  6.500,000  Inhabitants.  The  number  of 
those  living  In  towns  has  diminished  in  favor 
of  those  Inhabiting  the  country  districts. 
Whereas,  before  the  war,  Vienna  had  a  popu- 
lation of  1,800,000,  according  to  ration  card 
statistics  it  only  housed  1,600.000  in  June 
1M6.  The  population  of  the  large  towns  now 
npresents  a  quarter  of  the  total. 

There  exist  at  the  moment  some  1,500.000 
children  in  Austria,  of  whom  20  percent  live 
in  Vienna.  The  infant  mortality  figure  of 
tJi  percent  in  1M3  has  risen  to  an  average 


of  19  percent  during  1944:  In  certain  areas 
and  within  the  refugee  camps  it  has  even 
reached  27  percent. 

Thanks  to  the  distributions  by  UNRRA. 
some  91,000  children  between  6  and  18  have 
received  every  day  a  supplementary  meal; 
for  many  of  them  It  was  their  only  one 
(some  38,000  such  children  do  not  receive 
any  additional  food  at  allVr  In  spite  of  this 
help — coming  mostly  from  private  charitable 
institutions  and  international  relief  organ- 
izations— it  Is  estimated  that  half  of  the 
children  of  Vierma  are  underfed. 

The  food  situation  of  children  In  lower 
Austria  Is  particularly  bad.  as  the  supply  of 
milk  is  entirely  insufficient  owing  to  the 
large  decrease  in  livestock. 

3.   rOOO  SITUATION 

The  food  ration  in  Austria  is  approximately 
1.200  calories  per  person  per  day.  There  are 
naturally  difTerences  between  the  towns,  the 
ccxuitry  districts,  and  the  isolated  areas. 
The  situation,  however,  is  at  its  worst  in 
Vienna  and  lower  Austria. 

In  June  1946  the  dally  distribution  was 
only  300  grams  of  bread,  30  grams  of  fats, 
30  grams  of  powdered  eggs,  and  100  grams 
of  pulses.  The  supply  of  bread  could  only 
be  maintained  because  the  American  author- 
ities released  wheat  from  Army  stocks.  It 
is  known  that  In  June  1946  Austria  could 
only  supply,  by  its  own  means,  a  daily  ration 
equal  to  230  calories. 

In  lower  Austria  cattle  has  diminished  by 
70  percent,  and  pigs  by  90  percent,  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  has  been  obliged,  to 
some  extent,  to  provide  for  this  area. 

In  Styria,  the  Vorarlberg.  and  the  Tyrol 
the  situation  is  the  least  satisfactory.  Vienna 
excepted.  It  is  better  in  Carinthla,  Salzburg, 
and  the  Alpin  regions,  these  being  agricul- 
tural areas  and  the  occupying  armies  not 
being  obliged  to  live  on  the  country.  Even 
here,  however,  the  dally  ration  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1.200  calories. 

The  harvest,  very  poor  as  it  was  in  1945^ 
In  lower  Austria  it  only  reached  15  percent 
of  an  average  pre-War  I — is  more  promising 
this  year.  It  must,  however,  not  be  expected 
that  Austria  will  be  able  to  produce  Itself 
the  necessary  supplies. 

4.    CLOTHING    AND    FOOTWEAR 

The  clothing  situation  is  bad,  particularly 
among  the  population  of  bombed  towns; 
warm  clothing,  blankets  and  footwear  are 
lacking  most  of  all.  In  this  matter  the  refu- 
gees are  particularly  unfavored;  they  arrived 
in  Austria  with  few  clothes,  already  in  poor 
condition.  New  footwear  and  clothing  are 
not  available  on  the  market.  Shoe  factories 
have  partly  resumed  work,  yet  in  June  1946 
they  were  only  able  to  supply  the  quantities 
necessary  to  the  occupation  forces. 

There  is  also  a  shortage  of  leather  for  re- 
pairs, and  of  thread  and  darning  wool  'for 
the  upkeep  of  clothes. 

S.    BOUSING 

Several  Industrial  towns  of  lower  Austria, 
as  well  as  Vienna  and  a  few  towns  situated 
near  railway  Junctions,  have  suffered  great 
damage  from  bombing;  this  applies  particu- 
larly to  Wlener-Neustadt.  Fifty  percent  of 
all  houses  in  the  latter  are  estimated  to  be 
destroyed.  Twenty-flve  percent  of  all  build- 
ings In  Vienna  are  out  of  use  or  badly  dam- 
aged. Of  those  of  Innsbruck  77  percent  have 
been  hit;  the  majority  of  them  however  has 
only  suffered  slight  damage  and  is  repairable. 
A  few  smaller  towns  In  the  Brenner  region 
have  also  sviffered  much  damage. 

The  housing  shcH-tage  was  already  heavy 
In  pre-war  Austria;  official  figures  published 
at  the  time  showed  that  Vienna  was  short 
some  200,000  flats.  The  decrease  In  living 
space  is  therefore  greatly  felt. 

6.    COAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    PRODUCTION 

Before  the  war,  coal  imports  amounted  to 
3.4C0.00O   tons   yearly.     The   country   Itself 


met  7  percent  of  Its  own  demand,  by  a  y*»arly 
production  of  230.000  tons.  Domestic  output 
has  meantime  greatly  diminished;  it  Is  now 
estimated  at  20  percent  of  the  prewar  figure. 
Pita  of  extremely  low  productivity  have  even 
been  reopened.  This  output  can  only  satis- 
fy an  Insignificant  part  of  the  country's 
needs.. 

During  the  winter  1945  Vienna  has  received 
460,000  tons  of  coal,  whereas  the  normal  In- 
dustrial activity  of  a  town  of  its  importance 
required  three  times  that  amount. 

Lately  arrangements  have  been  madewith 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  to  obtain  colal  by 
a  system  of  barter.  { 

Industrial  production  has  declined  6h<irply. 
The  principal  causes  of  this  are  preci&eljy  the 
shortage  of  coal  and  the  fact  that  Austrian 
industrial  plants  largely  depend  on  imported 
raw  materials.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of 
German  concerns  in  Austria  have  to  be  sur- 
rendered as  reparations.  Austria  thus  looses 
an  important  part  of  its  heavy  industry,  nec- 
essary though  It  be  to  the  resumption  of 
normal  industrial  production. 

7.  TRANSPORTS 

Railway  traffic  has  been  reestablished  bn  all 
lines,  but  rolling  stock  and  transport  tjondi- 
tions  are  so  defective  that  the  supply  of  food 
to  the  towns  Is  continually  hindered. j  The 
impression  remains  that  an  Important  part  of 
the  rolling  stock  is  being  kept  in  the  western 
half  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  stock 
available  in  the  eastern  half  has  been  re- 
duced by  deductions  made  on  account  of 
reparations.  I 

There  are  still  but  few  motor  vehlcjles  on 
the  road,  compared  with  the  prewar  period. 

The  shipping  traffic  on  the  Danube  has  been 
reestablished  between  the  Russian  zone  and 
Czechoslovakia.  There  are  as  yet  no  com- 
munications between  the  various  zoneai.  The 
larger  part  of  the  Danube  fleet  Is  anchored 
in  the  American  zone.  | 

8.  HTGIENE  | 

Health  conditions  in  Austria  are  very  poor. 
Tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases  are  spread- 
ing. The  supply  of  medicines,  particularly 
that  of  sulfa  drugs.  Is  Insufficient.  Hospitals 
of  large  towns  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
most  urgent  needs,  thanks  to  foreign  relief 
organizations,  but  chemists  lack  almost 
everything.  j 

CONCLUSION  ! 

The  situation  of  Austria  seems  particularly 
difficult,  since  the  country  Is  dependent  'On 
foreign  trade  which  is  now  held  In  tarrow 
limits. 

The  country  as  a  whole  suffers  from  hunger, 
Vienna  and  lower  Austria  being  least  favored. 

Relief  is  needed  in  the  form  of  large  food 
Imports  to  enable  the  cotintry  to  meet  its 
most  crying  needs. 

Despatches,  even  in  small  quantities  of 
medicines,  clothing,  children's  footwear,,  sew- 
ing requisites,  and  shoe  leather  for  r«^pnlrs, 
would  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  children 
and  adults. 


Resolation  of  Italian-American  Woirld 
War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  GEELAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  GEELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  wish  to  Insert  the 
following  resolution  adopted  by  the  vari- 
ous posts  of  the  Department  of  Qon- 
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nectlcut.  of  the  Italian-American  World 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc.: 
aEsoLunoN   or   stati   department   or   con- 

NECnCUT,       ITALIAN -AMERICAN       WORLD       WAR 
veterans   of  THE   UNITED  STATES,   INC. 

Whereas  this  organization  consists  of 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction  who  have 
served  .n  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  both  of  the  recent 
world  wars;  and 

Whereas  more  than  10,000,000  Americans 
of  Italian  extraction  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  having  ccn- 
tributed  in  its  historic  birth  and  develop- 
ment;  and 

Whereas  it  is  our  concern  that  peace,  good 
will,  and  Justice  be  promoted  among  nations, 
based  upon  the  ideals  of  America's  conception 
of  the  "four  freedoms"  and  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  and  not  on  power  politics,  for 
which  we  have  sacrificed  at  great  cost  of  lives 
and  deprivations:  Now,  therefore,  we  the  del- 
egates of  the  various  posts  of  the  Department 
of  Connecticut,  of  the  Italian-American 
World  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  in  convention  assembled  on  the  28th  day 
of  July  A.  D.  1946  at  the  Hotel  Garde  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  hereby  solemnly 

Resolve,  That  the  Honorable  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Honor- 
able Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut  be  and  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  lend  their  utmost  support  to  ad- 
here to  the  desire  of  Americans  of  Italian 
descent,  and  to  grant  Italy  a  peace  which  will 
Insure  her  a  position  of  honor  among  na- 
tions, in  accordance  with  the  promises  made 
her,  commensurate  with  the  sacrifices  cf 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  promises  made  to  us. 

Attest: 

ANTHONT   lANNOm, 

state  Commander. 
Dated  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  28th  day  of 
July  1946. 


Keep  Bomb  Secret  Now,  Editor  Urges 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  seventeenth  in  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plaih  Dealer.  This  series 
is  called  a  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  depicts 
Mr.  Bellamy's  impressions  of  Europe  as 
It  appeared  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year: 

We  have  now  completed  our  trip  through 
hell  and  returned  to  God's  country.  It  is 
time  to  sum  up. 

I  am  writing  this  article  In  the  peace  and 
calm  of  my  own  home  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  breeze  is  dimpling  the  waters  of 
the  lake  and  the  sun  shines  on  it  like  gold. 
It  Is  the  loveliest  time  of  the  spring.  The 
crabapple  blossoms  are  pink  and  the  air  is 
full  of  bird  songs.  Occasionally  a  redblrd 
darts  through  the  green  foliage. 

And  yet  there  is  a  weight  in  my  mind  and 
on  my  heart  which  seems  strangely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The 
ache  comes  from  the  memory  of  the  ruin  and 
destruction  I  witnessed,  the  stench  of  the 
dead,  the  sight  of  homeless,  hunted  people, 
and  the  general  hopelessness  of  central 
Europe. 

While  I  have  been  writing  these  articles  my 
mind  has  been  struggling  with  ultimate  con- 
clusions.   I  have  bad  time,  I  think,  to  work 


some  out.  They  are  my  own,  and  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  agree  with  tliem.  unless  I  have 
shown  you  facts  which  convince  you  that  I 
am  right. 

My  most  deep-seated  conviction  Is  that 
it  is  nothing  less  than  my  obligation  to  be 
a  flaming  evangel  the  rest  of  my  life  to 
preach  America's  duty  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  cannot,  like  the  Pharisees  and 
Saduccees,  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  side.  We  cannot 
live  in  an  ivory  tower,  because  that  tower  is 
made  of  paper. 

We  are  full  partners,  under  God,  in  the 
greatest  experiment  man  has  ever  ucder- 
taken,  namely,  that  of  guaranteeing  pea(;e  to 
the  world.  I  am  not  too  sure  of  the  motives 
of  all  our  partners  In  this  endeavor,  par- 
ticularly Russia,  but  I  hope  that  we  shall 
have  patience  and  fortitude  to  bear  with  her 
examples  of  bad  manners  so  long  as  they  do 
not  disturb  the  peace,  and  to  deal  firmly 
with  anyone  who  does. 

This  is  an  awful  responsibility.  But  we 
can't  wash  our  hands  of  it,  or,  like  Cain,  ask: 
"Am  I  my  brothers  keeper?"  We  are  our 
brother's  keeper. 

And  so  I  should  like  to  restate  my  faith, 
which  Is  pretty  much  the  same  faith  that 
I  started  out  with  in  the  first  article  oi  this 
series. 

1.  I  believe  that  America  has  committed 
herself  solemnly  and  sacredly  to  go  thiough 
with  the  Job  this  time  and  that  there  cm  be 
no  turning  back  with  honor  to  ourselves  or 
profit  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  world. 
^  2.  I  believe  the  most  tragic  event  in  all 
history,  up  to  the  start  of  the  Second  World 
War,  of  which  it  was  a  primary  cause,  was 
the  wrong  turning  taken  at  the  fork  of  the 
road  by  America  when  we  ran  out  on  the 
League  of  Nations.  God  grant  we  do  not 
commit  a  similar  error  this  time. 

3.  I  believe  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
is  doing  a  fine  and  effective  Job  In  a  well-nigh 
im.po66ible  situation. 

4.  I  believe  the  Army  has  been  dismantled 
altogether  too  fast  and  that  the  piesent 
recommendations  for  Its  size  recently  sent 
to  Congress  by  President  Truman  are  Inade- 
quate. 

PEACE  TREATT  needed 

5.  I  believe  that  Germany  can  never  be 
handled  properly  under  the  quadripartite 
set-up  which  now  prevails,  whereby  the 
country  is  divided  into  four  zones — Ameri- 
can, Bntlfih,  French,  and  Russian — and  that 
the  sooner  a  peace  treaty  is  written  which 
really  settles  boundaries  and  assigns  responsi- 
bilities to  the  various  victorious  nations,  the 
sooner  we  shall  get  on  with  the  Job. 

6.  I  believe  there  are  ruinous  conflicts 
in  the  Potsdam  Declaration  and  later  orders 
governing  the  operation  of  the  occupying 
forces  In  Germany  and  that  until  these  con- 
flicts are  straightened  out  there  can  be  no 
constructive  effort  toward  a  permanent  solu- 
tion of  the  German  problem. 

7.  I  believe  that,  with  certain  shining  ex- 
ceptions, the  Germans  as  a  whole  are  en- 
tirely unrepentant. 

6.  I  b?lieve  that  the  active  Nazis,  those  who 
are  not  executed,  will  have  to  be  incarcer- 
ated for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  this  will 
be  a  long  Job,  because  many  of  them  are 
still  m  their  late  teens. 

THE    FOOD    PROBLEM 

9.  I  beleve  that  we  must  move  on  and 
solve  the  food  problem  of  Europe  or  that 
we  shall  drive  all  the  central  portion  of  that 
continent  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

10.  I  believe  that  the  Russian  problem  Is 
paramount  in  Europe.  Everything  that  we 
do  there  is  measured  by  Its  effect  on  the 
ever-present  Russian  Influence  In  Europe. 
The  Russians  are  not  cooperating  with  the 
other  occupying  powers  but  are  running  their 
own  show  blithely  and  confidently  and  some- 


times in  an  openly  insulting  manner.  My 
hope  is  that  we  shall  develop  flrmnaaa  along 
with  patience,  because  another  war  at  this 
time  would  be  fatal  to  wtatem  civilization, 
as  also  would  be  the  absorption  of  all  central 
Europe  into  the  Soviet  Republics.  It  is  a 
Job  calling  for  rare  Jixtgment. 

11.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  not  supplied  this  coun- 
try with  the  leadership  which  it  should  have 
in  solving  the  German  problem.  I  do  not 
entirely  acquit  Congress,  either,  of  failure  in 
this  regard.  I  am  rather  resentful  that  we 
have  tossed  Into  the  maelstrom  of  Europe 
some  of  our  best  blood  and  brains  In  a  mili- 
tary and  political  way,  and  not  given  them 
sufficient  backing  In  Washington,  either  Jn 
money  and  men  or  in  general  Instructions  as 
to  the  kind  of  peace  America  really  wants 
CTiforced  on  the  Germans. 

Much  as  I  admire  Walter  Lippmann  and 
value  him  as  a  Plain  Dealer  columnist,  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  nicely  buttoned-up  theory 
he  has  about  the  present  situation  in  Ger- 
many. According  to  him,  one  would  believe 
that  the  Russians  and  the  British  are  furicus- 
ly  outbidding  each  other  for  the  support  of 
the  German  people  in  the  next  war.  which  he 
assumes  will  be  between  Russia,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on 
the  other.  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  my  obser- 
vation that  Germany  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  wage  war  again  for  a  great  many  years 
and  that,  although  she  has  a  huge  reserve  of 
manpower,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
Integrated  Germany  army,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

It  is  only  natviral  to  suppose  that  all  four 
of  the  victorious  powers  are  doing  what  they 
can,  along  with  denazification,  to  commend 
their  methods  and  their  ideas  to  the  Germans, 
but  the  thought  of  any  attempt  to  line  them 
up  sentimentaUy  now  for  one  or  another 
power,  while  the  punitive  aspect  of  the  occu- 
pation is  stlU  in  fuU  blast,  stretches  my  cre- 
dulity to  the  breaking  point. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  British  are  playing  for  keeps. 
Being  Old  World  powers,  that  is  the  only  way 
they  know. 

Britain  is  fighting  to  maintain  her  place 
In  the  world.  This  requires  her  to  be  in- 
tensely concerned  In  the  future  of  Europe. 
She  feels  that  Germany  must  never  be  In  a 
position  to  invade  her  again.  This.  In  turn, 
makes  the  disposition  of  the  Ruhr  tremen- 
dously important.  Furthermore.  Britain  feels 
that  If  Russia  gets  a  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean her  life  line  is  menaced.  Therefore, 
she  must  maintain  a  stiff  attitude  at  Trieste. 

Britain  is  also  aware  of  Russian  influence 
on  the  Middle  and  the  Far  East,  on  Islam,  on 
China,  and.  In  fact,  all  along  the  far-flung 
British  frontiers. 

Russia,  for  her  part,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  Is,  according  to  all  evidence  available, 
intending  to  extend  her  sphere  of  Influence 
wherever  she  can,  most  obviously  in  the  Bal- 
kans, but  also  in  Germany,  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Far  East. 

THI  WANT  UNIFICATION 

Mr.  Lippmann  pointed  out  that  the  Ger- 
mans want  to  have  their  cotmtry  united 
again.  Of  course  they  do.  And  of  course, 
also,  that  would  be  the  surest  way  to  build 
them  back  to  power.  The  Germans  will  talk 
your  ear  off  about  the  unfairness  of  dividing 
any  country  into  four  parts,  but  they  will 
say  nothing  of  the  real  reason  for  this. 

France  will  flght  vmiflcatlon  of  Germany 
with  aU  Its  power. 

I  am  not  sure  what  attitude  the  Russians 
will  take  on  it.  They  might  figure  that  a 
unified  Germany  would  be  easier  to  win  to 
communism  than  a  Germany  three-fourths 
dominated  by  other  powers.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  might  figure  that  it  wotild  hurt 
their  plans. 

When  a  group  of  boys  start  playing  marbles 
In  a  school  yard  and  all  but  one  Is  playing 
for  keeps,  you  can  usually  UU  before  tb« 
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game  ttarts  who  1*  going  to  loee  the  most 
marbles. 

If  America  Is  going  to  hold  up  its  end  In 
the  International  game  of  marbles  now  go- 
ing on  over  in  Germany,  she  will  have  to 
adept  the  psychology  of  those  who  are  play- 
ing for  keeps,  because  that  Is  In  fact  what 
we  are  doing. 

Ont  STAKE  JUST  AS  BIG 

Although  we  do  not  want  territory,  and 
although  we  are  not  very  much  worried 
about  the  control  of  natural  reeources  in 
Europe,  aside  from  the  two  points  of  not 
allowing  Germany  to  rearm,  or  Russia  to  get 
too  strong,  we  are  vitally  interested  in  main- 
taining the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  the  larger  sense  we  are  playing  for 
keeps  as  much  as  the  Russians,  the  British, 
or  the  French,  and  with  as  great  a  stake 
•a  they. 

What  I  have  Just  been  saying  about  the 
alms  and  objectives  of  the  great  countries 
in  Europe,  and  our  own  aim  and  objective 
In  the  confused  situation  it  seems  to  me 
bears  heavily  on  another  point,  namely,  the 
sharing  of  the  atomic  bomb  secret. 

I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  returned  from 
0<>rmany  much  leas  disposed  to  share  this 
secret  with  all  the  other  Allied  powers.  I 
•IT  now  tn  favor  i,t  a  probation  period  be- 
fore letting  go  of  our  Information.  I  think 
that  we  have  a  clear  enough  bead  start 
on  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  atom 
bomb  manufacture  to  protect  us  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  years,  say  a  decade  at  the 
minimum.  If.  at  the  end  of  4  or  5  years,  the 
United  Nations  Is  nrmly  established  and  ef- 
fectively operating,  we  may  feel  like  talking 
about  turning  the  secret  over  to  the  United 
Nations.  But  not  until  we  are  assured  of 
Russia's  pacific  intentions. 

TBZ    PXCnUAR    Bt;SSIAMS 

Certainly  this  would  be  the  almost  unanl- 
moiis  opinion  of  our  officials  in  Europe  who 
have  had  contact  with  the  8o\Tet  officers. 
If  the  Russians  don't  want  war  ultimately 
they  certainly  are  acting  in  a  most  peculiar 
manner  and  one  not  recommended  by  Dale 
Carnegie  In  his  book  on  how  to  make  friends 
and  influence  people 

And  now  a  word  about  UN.  It  is  my 
passionate  hope  that  this  organization 
will  succeed  where  the  League,  of  Nations 
failed.  And  when  I  talk  about  America 
staying  in  Germany  for  25  years  as  n  mml- 
mum.  which  I  flnnly  believe  she  will  have 
to  do,  I  am  not  barring  out  the  possibility 
of  the  United  Nations  taking  over  the  whole 
policing  Job  long  before  that  quarter  of  a 
century  Is  ended,  but  it  will  take  American 
troops  and  British  troops  Just  the  same 
whether  they  are  under  the  direct  command 
of  their  own  generals  or  under  the  command 
of  the  UN  You  cant  police  Germany  with 
a  paper  organization. 

We  have  got  Into  a  dirty  business  and  we 
have  won  the  first  round. 

The  American  temperament  does  not  fit 
ns  very  well  for  the  long,  nasty  Job  of 
cleaning  up.  We  would  rather  leave  that  to 
■omeone  else. 

But  times  have  changed.  The  art  of  war 
has  changed.  Distances  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  the  question  is:  "Can  the 
American  change  with  it  or  will  he  try  the 
vain.  Illusory  policy  of  locking  himself  up 
behind  a  barrier?" 

I  say  before  God  that  we  shall  not.  I  say 
that  we  shall  go  forward  and  take  our  place 
among  the  other  peace-loving  nations  of 
the  world  and  that,  having  set  our  hand  to 
the  plow,  we  shall  follow  It  to  the  end  of  the 
furrow. 

I  say  that  we  shall  not  again  fall  the  vision 
of  Woodrow  Wllaon  and  Newton  D.  Baker. 

God  has  given  vm  another  chance.  We 
miMft  twt.  w«  shall  not.  fumble  it. 


Ira  A.  Hirschmann's  Report  on  Displaced 
Persons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  Nrw  TOES 
IN  THE  HOUEB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in-  the  Rec- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Ira  A.  Hirschmann  over 
the  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System,  Saturday,  July  13,  1946,  at 
10:45  p.  m. 

I  want  to  bring  Mr.  Hirschmann's 
speech  to  the  attention  of  the  House  be- 
cau.se  it  is  based  on  his  tour  of  in.<;pection 
of  displaced -persons  camps  in  Germany 
as  the  .special  representative  of  the  Hon- 
orable Piorello  LaGuardia,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  His  re- 
marks are  timely  and  informative,  and 
I  hope  will  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
the  Congress. 

I  wish  that  every  American  could  see  Ger- 
many as  I  have  In  tlie  last  several  months. 
It  is  your  story.  For  one  can  only  get  a  true 
picture  of  our  postwar  world  in  perspective 
by  seeing  It  right  from  the  scene  of  battle. 
There,  the  burning  lesson  of  Fascism  and  the 
question  of  who  wins  a  war  is  thrown  Into 
true  relief.  Germany  was  the  place  where 
the  war  was  hatched:  it  is  also  the  place 
from  which  the  peace  will  have  to  be  built. 

A  little  over  a  year  has  passed  since  the 
echoes  of  the  last  shots  died  down.  And 
already  the  rumblings  of  a  new  war  are 
heard.  They  are  heard  in  the  highest  qiiar- 
ters  over  there.  The  British  generals  speak 
cf  it  openly — and  it  la  echoed  by  the  press. 
All  this  Is  pretty  irresponalble  and  truly 
alarming.  The  German  people  are  sullen, 
unremorseful  and  bitter,  watching  the  new 
game  that  is  being  played  by  the  victor 
nations. 

•'Who  win  build  us  up  faster?"  is  the  ques- 
tion they  ask.  Tliere  are  countless  broken 
buildings  In  the  big  German  cities,  but  I  saw 
no  evidence  among  the  Germans  of  a  single 
broken  spirit.  It  Is  not  the  paper  directives 
of  the  armies  that  the  Germans  read,  nor 
our  speeches  that  they  listen  to.  but  our  dally 
actions  around  them  which  they  watch.  Why 
should  they  feel  defeated  or  dL^heartened 
when  they  see  their  victims  all  around 
them — at  least  in  the  British  and  American 
cones,  which  I  mostly  visited — being  treated 
not  as  the  liberated  but  as  a  mass  of  dis- 
placed, shifting,  people  with  no  destination 
or  home? 

True.  Hitler's  Nuremberg  decrees  have  been 
wiped  out  but  the  few  survivors  of  those 
decrees  are  homeless,  without  occupation  and 
without  visible  hope  for  a  future.  I  saw 
Justice  Jackson  at  the  trials  in  Nuremberg. 
Jackson  has  certainly  had  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  the  Germans,  from  the  leaders 
down.  He  said  to  me:  "The  Germans  to  a 
man  do  not  feel  defeated.  They  simply  think 
they  missed  their  second  chance  at  military 
victory  by  a  fluke  and  only  await  the  day 
when  the  victorious  powers  again  will  build 
them  up  in  their  game  of  power  politics." 

In  Germany  today  there  are  about  1.000,- 
000  people  from  other  countries  being  shifted, 
tossed  up  and  around,  who  are  the  step- 
children of  the  postwar.  Among  this  million, 
there  are  roundly  about  422.000  Poles.  187.000 
Baits.  33.000  Yugoslavs  and  104.000  Jews,  with 
smaU  numbers  of  various  other  nationalities 
here  and  there.    The  total  of  the  Jewish  dls- 
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placed  persons  has  been  increasing  redently 
by  the  so-called  infiltrees  pouring  in '  from 
Poland  as  a  result  of  the  revived  persecution 
there  Hitler  sowed  his  seeds  well  in  Po- 
land and  the  reactionaries,  former  fjeudal 
barons  are  desperately  trying  to  pick  up 
where  he  left  off.  I  know  from  the  reports 
I  heard  brought  to  Berlin  from  Insldje  Po- 
land that  the  present  Polish  Government 
will  be  relentless  In  searching  out  these  crim- 
inals and  stamping  out  anti-Semitism  |n  Po- 
land. But  they  have  centuries  of  rotten  roots 
to  dig  out  I 

Meanwhile  the  refugee  stream  pours  into 
Germany,  where  they  are  termed  thi^  time 
DP's — displaced  persons.  Their  case  is  not 
a  new  one.  They  are  multiplications  of  the 
refugees  of  a  past  era,  the  victims  cf  the 
mismanagement  of  governments,  the  residue 
of  war.  The  convulsion  has  thrown  them 
up  and  pushed  them  out  of  the  homes  they 
had  established  in  their  own  lands.  '.  Here 
they  are.  the  first  victims  of  fascismj,  who 
should  be  our  heroes  and  heroines.  Injstead, 
they  are  homelesa. 

Against  this  confluence  of  peoples  pouring 
through  the  wrecked  cities  Is  the  back- 
ground of  the  demoralization  of  a  Society 
after  a  war.  The  war  wrecked  peoples,  homes, 
and  Institutions,  but  the  aftermath  bf  the 
war  Is  the  total  story  of  war.  Are  the  Birttlsh. 
for  example,  the  victors?  Condition^  as  I 
saw  them  In  Britain  were  deplorable.  Cer- 
tainly, the  British  people  are  less  wejll  fed 
than  the  Germans. 

Viewed  from  Germany,  I  could  not  hie  sure 
which  nations  wen  the  war.  Certainly,  Great 
Britain  didn't  win  it;  and  Germany  didn't 
lose  it  The  handlul  of  Jews  who  managed 
to  escape  after  6,000.000  were  massacred  have 
lost  the  war  a  second  and  third  time.  M  the 
first  victims  of  fascism  they  were  promised 
liberation,  security,  and  decent  homes  by  the 
democratic  victorious  nations;  certainly,  they 
are  entitled  to  this.  Instead  they  suddenly 
find  themselves  even  in  victory  with  noi  place 
to  go  The  Poles  and  Baits  In  Germany,  also 
protected  by  UNRRA  and  the  militarjf,  can 
eventually  be  helped  to  go  home  or  to  be 
thrown  on  the  German  population.  Ycu 
cannot  say  that  to  the  Jew.  You  can  only 
say  to  him,  "Go  on  to  the  next  displaced  per- 
sons camp,  or  the  next  forest,  or  the  next 
street." 

What  can  be  done  In  Germany  unddr  the 
chaotic  conditions  existing  there.  Mr.  La 
Guardla  and  his  loyal  UNRRA  teams  have 
done  with  heroic  design  and  the  most  sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

But  If  ever  there  was  a  bad-neighbor  policy 
It  Is  this,  which  confines  the  victimized  Jews 
to  Germany.  They  are  living  in  their  own 
graveyards  among  the  assassins  of  their 
families.  It  may  seem  a  paradox,  in  the  light 
of  the  history  of  the  last  15  years,  that  the 
Jews  would  be  rushing — of  all  places — to  Ger- 
many as  a  haven  of  refuge.  They  seek  no 
philanthropy.  It  Is  because  of  their  confi- 
dence In  the  great  American  tradition  of  be- 
ing concerned  with  the  freedom  of  all  peo- 
ples that  they  seek  the  shelter  and  protection 
of  the  American  flag.  And  we  must  not 
teeak  faith  with  them  or  with  ourselves. 

What  was  incredible  to  me  was  the  self- 
restraint  of  these  people;  the  amazing  self- 
control  that  they  are  able  to  exercise  re- 
mained a  constant  aotirce  of  wonder  tc  me. 
Here  and  there  one  of  them  In  a  D.  P.  i»mp 
would  point  out  to  me  a  home  which  once 
belonged  to  his  famUy.  now  occupied  by  the 
Germans  who  appropriated  it  and  who  are 
now  living  in  It  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  armies.  What  would  you  do  In 
such  a  case? 

General  McNamey  told  me  that  the  United 
States  Army  has  the  most  trouble  with  the 
Poles,  many  of  whom  came  down  to  wotVi 
for  the  Germans  when  they  were  on  top — 
the  least  trouble  with  the  Jewish  persecutees. 
Av  Zellsheim.  In  the  suburbs  of  Munich,  the 
Displaced  Persons  Camps  consisting  of  some 
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3,000  Jewish  refugees  from  concentration 
camps,  was  right  next  to  a  German  prisoner- 
of-war  camp.  The  German  camp  was  guard- 
ed by  Polish  soldiers.  Can  you  Imagine  » 
more  Inflammable  setting  for  friction  among 
people?  Here  were  the  German  assassins  of 
their  families  and  loved  ones  living  as  thelr 
nelghbors.  Yet  the  Jews  remain  silent.  Nor 
is  death  a  stranger  to  them. 

I  quote  from  Unterwegs,  The  Transient, 
a  pamphlet  I  picked  up  which  Is  put  out 
by  the  liberated  Jews  of  Frankfurt.  It  is 
plaintive. 

"It  is  very  dllBcult  to  describe  our  sufferings 
during  the  past  years.  Millions  of  Jews 
^  perished  In  their  struggle  with  the  Nazi 
criminals.  Innocent  men,  women,  and 
children  were  murdered  only  because  they 
were  Jews. 

"Only  a  few  of  us  survived  this  slaughter 
/   and   systematic  extermination.    We   cannot 
return  to  those  places  where  we  lost  oiu  be- 
loved  ones   xmder  such   terrible   conditions 
because  our  lives  there  are  again  threatened, 

"We  want  our  own  home.  We  have  a  right 
to  It  because  our  contribution  in  blood  to- 
ward our  common  victory  was  great.  Our 
soldiers  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Nations  armies,  in  the  Jewish  Brigade,  and 
as  partisan;  in  the  forests  of  Russia  and 
Poland." 

This  whole  question  is  not  only  a  humani- 
tarian one;  It  Is  a  question  of  example  to 
the  German  population.  We  fought  and  de- 
stroyed their  Nazi  regime  because  It  violated 
all  concepts  of  oecency,  because  it  refused 
to  honor  obligations  and  because  it  employed 
force  and  terror  to  achieve  all  Its  nefarious 
ends.  But  we,  the  victor  nations,  are  show- 
ing the  Germans  in  their  own  land  that  the 
people  they  struck  down  are  not  necessarily 
to  be  lifted  up,  just  as  the  British  in  Pales- 
tine have  taken  a  leaf  from  Hitler's  book. 

I  visited  that  village  named  Dachau.  On 
windy  days  the  odor  of  the  thousands  of 
burned  bodies,  more  than  a  year  since  the 
actual  fires  died  down,  was  still  in  the  air. 
The  German  townspeople  continued  to  go  on 
their  leisurely,  unconcerned  way  Just  as  they 
did  while  the  crimes  of  their  brother  and 
sister  Germans  proceeded  according  to  plan. 
Every  American,  every  civilized  person, 
should  witness  this  scene.  It  is  horrible, 
horrible  and  true.  A  group  of  American 
officers  were  viewing  it  as  I  came.  We  stood 
In  silence,  and  bowed  our  heads.  It  is  now 
a  shrine.  But  a  shrine  to  what  purpose — 
to  a  cleansed,  free  world,  a  warning  of  fas- 
cism's e>'er -present  challenge  or  a  shrine  to 
forget? 

I  made  a  note  as  we  ambled  out  of  the 
death  chambers — "Not  revenge,  but  awaken- 
ing, awareness,  vlgUance." 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  the  little  p)eople — 
that  is,  the  people  of  the  world,  not  the  hand- 
ful of  leaders  sitting  around  the  tables — 
cannot  work  together.  I  saw  the  clearest 
demonstration  of  this  at  the  team  level  of 
UNRRA  operations  with  the  displaced  per- 
sons right  in  the  UNRRA  camps.  I  witnessed 
French.  Russian,  American,  Polish,  and  Brit- 
ish men  and  women  working  heroically  day 
and  night  in  the  Interest  of  human  rescue. 
I  saw  them  nursing  babies  back  to  life  from 
death's  door,  bringing  the  aged  and  broken 
the  sparse  comforts  which  would  give  them  a 
place  to  lay  their  heads  and  tired  bodies 
which  they  must  now  call  their  home.  I 
watched  a  Polish  UNRRA  worker  from  Warsaw 
and  a  former  British  commando  colonel  giv- 
ing their  strength  together  as  a  team  help- 
ing children  and  defenseless  victims  get  back 
on  their  feet.  Both  of  these  men  told  me 
with  enthxisiasm  at  the  repatriation  center  at 
Paderhorn  that  nothing  could  repay  them  for 
the  exhilarating  experience  of  comradeship 
and  unity  which  they  had  learned  through 
helping  others. 

If  ever  there  were  a  doubt  that  geographic 
and  political  boundaries  will  evaporate  In  the 
face  of  need  to  aid  one's  fellow  man — here 


was  the  living  proof  in  these  UNRRA  workers. 
Here  they  were,  thrown  together  by  an  acci- 
dent of  history,  demonstrating,  as  a  challenge 
to  those  who  have  smaller  designs  of  con- 
quest and  material  aims,  that  United  Ne  tlons 
peoples  can  and  will  and  do  work  togetlier  as 
a  team.  UNRRA.  in  spite  of  the  complex 
dilQculties  In  dealing  with  these  shifting  pop- 
ulations in  a  world  emergency.  Is  pro-United 
Nations  and  works  as  a  team  of  United  Na- 
tions representatives,  going  down  to  th«  peo- 
ple, resuscitating  and  rehabilitating  them 
on  political  quicksand. 

Little  Mennie,  the  French  UNRRA  nurse, 
was  practically  breathing  new  life  Into  a  lost 
Yugoslavian  child  gasping  for  breath  when  I 
entered  her  room  at  the  nursery  at  Kloster 
Indersdorf  Children's  Center  near  Dachau. 
Mennie.  It  seems,  had  no  time  to  think  of 
differences  between  top  government  officials. 
She  was  working  at  life's  level,  "merely  doing 
her  duty,"  she  said.  UNRRA  has  many  such 
stories  of  heroic  team  workers.  As  I  left 
Mennie  I  told  her  that  part  of  her  medicine 
was  the  love  she  poured  into  children  who 
bad  never  known  this  elixir. 

Seeing  her  at  work  In  Germany,  I  knew 
that  people  of  the  world  were  not  so  far 
apart — that  East  and  West  joined  hands  In  a 
common  need — that  the  so-called  iron  cur- 
tain is  but  a  curtain  of  fog. 

A  homeless  f>eople  has  come  to  look  to 
UNRRA  as  a  symbol  of  hope,  and  I  believe 
here  democracy  is  receiving  its  severest  test. 
The  100.000  living  victims  of  fascism  c-hould 
be  our  heroes  and  our  heroines.  Without 
gtms  and  planes  they  fought  their  way 
through  the  Fascist  bandits,  wandering 
through  various  concentration  cami^s.  I 
saw  the  tatooed  numbers  on  their  arms  that 
they  will  carry  to  their  graves — indelible 
symbols  of  fascism,  a  challenge  to  us  to  purge 
these  marks — purple  marks  on  their  arms, 
black  marks  on  our  history. 

The  men  and  women  I  saw  were  very  tired; 
whatever  age,  they  looked  very  old;  they  had 
walked  for  tortuous  miles  to  find  their  way  to 
the  sanctuary  provided  by  the  democratic 
powers.  The  powerful  nations  who  wen  the 
military  victory  over  fascism  must  find  within 
their  own  resources  some  method  of  provid- 
ing a  means  of  building  a  truly  democratic 
Germany  by  rooting  out  the  sinister  racial 
theories,  the  cartels,  the  diseased  tradition 
of  conquest,  industrial  and  international. 
Then  they  will  have  matched  the  imagina- 
tion, fortitude,  and  valor  of  the  survivors 
I  saw  who  had  earned  the  right  to  this  future 
security  In  Germany  or  elsewhere  against  a 
resurgence  of  fascism. 

It  is  for  us  to  bury  It,  not  imder  the  ruins 
of  the  Reichstag  building  or  the  bombed-out 
German  cities.  For  there  It  smolders,  under 
its  embers  of  hate,  ready  to  be  fanned  into 
new  flames  of  devastation  by  tho.se  who  blow 
an  111  wind  from  the  Western  World  to  the 
east. 

It  is  for  us,  the  victors,  to  keep  the  air 
fresh  and  clear  by  speaking  out  for  all  the 
people — speaking  out  our  hate  of  fascism  in 
all  its  hidden  color  and  odors,  whether  in 
Germany,  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere— 
hate  of  war,  hate  of  oppressors,  and  love  for 
the  oppressed,  whether  Pole  or  Jew  or  Yugo- 
slav or  British  or  American. 


TenniiuJ  Leave  Payments 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NEW  JEBSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  HAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  conference  report  on  terminal 


leave  payments  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance. The  whole  purpxjfie  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  give  to  the  enlisted  men  rights 
equal  to  the  commissioned  offlcer,  but  In 
changing  these  paj'ments  to  deferred 
bonds  rather  than  cash,  that  purpose  has 
been  defeated. 

I  would  not  support  the  conference  re- 
port at  all  except  I  am  entirely  convinced 
that  If  the  conference  report  is  defeated 
there  will  be  no  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomason  ].  who  is  in  charge  of  this  legis- 
lation for  the  administration  clearly  in- 
dicated this  in  his  speech  a  few  moments 
ago  in  which  he  said: 

And  I  might  add  that  he  said  this — of 

course,  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  was 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  President,  but  he 
did  make  the  authorized  statement  to  the 
committee  that  this  bond  proposal  had  been 
submitted  to  the  President  who  approved  It 
with  the  further  sUtement  that  he  would  not 
approve  anything  more  than  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  strange  commen- 
tary on  Government  when  a  bill  which 
passed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  is 
stopped  by  a  mere  threat  of  veto  from  the 
White  House,  but  that  is  exactly  what  we 
face. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  this  cash  ter- 
minal leave  payment,  and  as  one  who 
signed  a  petit'on  to  force  this  legislation 
to  the  floor,  I  am  anxious  to  see  at  least 
some  legislation  passed,  although  I  am 
disappointed,  and  not  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  attitude  of  the  President. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  appropriations 
have  been  passed  by  this  Congress — 
many,  wholly  unnecessary — but  we  do  not 
hear  the  bogey  word  "inflation"  unless 
the  administration  opposes  a  particular 
expenditure.  Cash  in  extravagant  quan- 
tities is  provided  for  an  expanding  bu- 
reaucracy but  denied  the  veteran. 


National  Senrice  Offices  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  t,  1949 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Washington   D.  C,  Augtist  1,  1949. 
The  Honorable  PAtn.  Cxtnnincuam, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Concscssuan  CoNNiMcaAic  In  my 
letter  to  you  of  June  13. 1  described  the  course 
of  study  and  the  on-the-job  training  given 
to  a  national  service  officer  trainee  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

A  question  often  asked  and  seldom  ade- 
quately answered  in  regard  to  this  work  is, 
"Why  the  necessity  of  a  national  serrlce  of- 
ficer?" 

Laws  relating  to  service  disabled  veterans 
are  not  automatically  administered  without 
a  legal  claim  presented,  and  can  only  be  ap- 
plied on  the  basis  of  proven  facts,  subject  to 
the  limitations  and  resuictions  of  such  laws. 
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The  burden  oi  the  proof  of  this  claim  lies 
on  the  veteran,  as  the  Oovernment  cannot 
prosecute  clalnis  against  itself. 

In  determining  and  establishing  a  veteran's 
entitlement  to  pension,  compensation,  or 
other  governmental  benefits,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  acu  as  Judge.  Jury,  and 
prosecutor.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
duties  of  Judge  and  Jury  with  those  of  the 
prosecutor;  however,  this  is  the  condition 
of  the  administration  of  veterans'  laws  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

A  national  service  officer  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Is  a  trained  specialist  in 
veterans'  legislation.  He  assists  and  advises 
the  disabled  veteran  in  securing  the  paper 
proclaimed  benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
and  which  the  Congress  wants  him  to  have. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits by  the  veteran  certain  procedures  must 
be  followed  by  the  claimant.  These  proce- 
dures are  sometimes  more  difficult  to  Inter- 
pret than  the  regulations  and  requirements 
of  the  OPA.  The  average  disabled  or  non- 
disabled  veteran  is  not  usually  adept  In  fol- 
lowing the  labryinthian  procedures  which  are 
necessary  to  legally  establish  his  claim.  A 
veteran  presenting  his  claim  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  without  the  counsel  and  as- 
sistance of  a  national  service  officer  can  be 
likened  to  a  man  appearing  before  the  bar 
of  Justice  in  a  civil  court  without  an  attor- 
nay  at  law  to  repreeetit  him. 

The  employment  of  counsel  for  the  vet- 
eran by  the  Oovernment  is  not  practical,  as 
the  first  loyalty  of  the  employee  is  to  his 
employer.  Instead  of  seeing  that  the  veter- 
an received  absolute  Justice,  we  would  find 
the  Government-employed  veterans'  counsel 
trying  to  save  Government  money. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  a  practicing  at- 
torney-at-law  could  not  render  the  services 
necessary  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  Intended 
by  Congress  for  the  veteran  because  the  com- 
pensation for  the  services  rendered  would  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work 
Involved.  It  Is  practically  impossible  for  the 
practicing  attorney-at-law  to  devote  the 
necessary  time  In  the  prosecution  of  the  vet- 
eran's claim  and  assist  him  with  the  myriad 
personal  problems  that  may.  and  too  often 
do.  accompany  the  veteran. 

Evidence  presented  to  an  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  support  of  a 
veteran's  claim  must  be  accepted  by  that 
employee  in  the  form  given,  and  no  advice 
may  be  given  the  claimant  as  to  the  weight, 
Talue.  admissibility,  or  need  for  additional 
evidence  in  support  of  the  claim. 

A  national  service  officer,  as  a  full-time 
paid  employee  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, does  not  and  cannot  accept  any  fee 
or  compensation  from  the  veteran,  or  from 
his  dependents,  for  any  service  he  renders 
to  any  veteran  of  any  war  in  which  this 
country  has  been  engaged. 

A  national  service  officer,  in  preparing  a 
veteran's  claim  for  presentation  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  may  advise  the  vet- 
eran as  to  the  weight,  value,  admissibility. 
inadequacy,  or  need  for  additional  factual 
evidence  In  support  of  his  claim,  since  his 
<H>lnion  is  not  controlled  by  Government 
employ.  He  may  assist  In  obtaining  and 
preparing  additional  evidence  In  proper  form, 
and  present  this  evidence  as  the  special  ad- 
vocate of  the  veteran.  He  appears  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  rating  board  for 
the  protection  of  the  veteran's  legal  rights 
and  cees  that  the  decision  banded  down  is  a 
Jtist  and  equitable  one. 

The  receipt  of  a  pension  by  a  disabled 
veteran  does  not,  contrary  to  popxilar  belief, 
result  in  complete  rehabilitation  for  the  dis- 
abled veteran.  A  pension  for  an  amputation 
of  one  leg.  or  for  one  arm.  Is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  veteran  and  his  dependents. 
If  any.  In  the  American  way  of  life,  and  must 
be  augmented  with  Income  from  another 
source.      The     national    service    officer    to 


charged  with  the  duty  of  constantly  seeking 
places  of  employment  where  the  disability 
of  the  veteran  and  the  Job  requirements 
meet.  The  task  of  securing  employment  for 
the  disabled  veteran  is  a  serious  one  and  Is 
becoming  an  Increasingly  difficult  problem. 

Recent  surveys  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  large  private  industrial  corpo- 
rations show  that  th»  disabled  employee  Is 
more  reliable,  Just  as  productive  or  service- 
able as  the  nondlsabled  employee.  Employ- 
ers are  reluctant  to  employ  disabled  veterans 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  a  disabled  em- 
ployee Is  injured  on  the  Job  it  Is  probable 
that  he  will  be  more  disabled  as  a  result  of 
the  on-the-job  injury  than  a  nondisabled 
employee.  As  an  Illustration,  a  veteran  with 
only  one  leg  receives  an  Injury  which  results 
in  amputation  of  the  remaining  leg.  He 
then  becomes  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled Irom  an  injury  which  would  only  par- 
tially Incapacitate  a  nondlsabled  employee. 
This  accident  would  cause  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  individual  employers'  workman's 
compensaton  insurance  rate.  This  Is  a 
vicious  circle  which  can  be  broken  by  passage 
of  legislation  authorizing  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  reimburse  State  workman's 
compensation  insurance  boards  for  compen- 
sation paid  for  on-the-job  injuries  sustained 
by  disabled  veterans. 

The  duties  of  the  national  service  officer 
are  not  confined  to  prosecuting  veterans' 
claims  and  assisting  him  with  his  employ- 
ment problems.  He  must  see  that  the  dis- 
abled veteran  receives  proper  medical  and 
hospital  treatment.  He  visits  Army,  Navy, 
and  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals, 
there  to  give  his  professional  or  personal 
services  to  those  who  may  need  them. 

The  work  of  a  national  service  officer  is 
filled  with  many  responsibilities.  It  Is  a 
work  that  can  be  assumed  with  a  deep  pride 
and  an  abiding  faith  In  the  ideal  for  which 
we  must  ever  strive  to  keep  the  faith  with 
America's  war-torn  disabled  veterans,  and 
to  the  dependents  of  those  who  so  gloriously 
gave  their  lives  that  this  Nation  of  freemen 
might  endure. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HnfHT  J.  Whtti, 
National  Service  Officer  Trainee,  Dis- 
abled   American    Veterans,    Class 
VII. 


Terminal  Leare  Pay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1946 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
presentation  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.  R.  4051, 1,  like  the  rest  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  am  greatly  disappointed 
at  the  provisions  contained  therein  which 
provide  that  the  terminal  leave  pay  for 
the  enlisted  personnel  of  World  War  II 
be  in  bonds  instead  of  cash.  When  the 
old  statute  was  resurrected  allowing  the 
payment  of  terminal  leave  to  officers, 
there  was  no  question  about  payment  of 
this  sum  to  the  individual  being  made  in 
cash. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  payment 
of  the  amounts  in  cash  and  the  Senate 
bill  provided  for  payment  in  bonds.  We 
were  also  given  to  imderstand  that  unless 
the  Senate  bill  prevailed  and  the  amounts 


paid  in  bonds,  the  President  would  veto 
any  other  form  of  payment. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  hue  and 
cry  raised  during  this  debate  that  if  the 
House  bill  prevailed  and  the  GI's  were 
paid  in  cash  instead  of  bonds,  immediate 
inflation  would  occur.  This  is  a  ridic- 
ulous statement  and  it  seems  rather 
strange  to  me  that  during  these  many 
years  wherever  legislation  is  advocated 
for  the  veteran,  there  is  always  the  cry 
of  inflation.  Strange  that  this  cry  is 
not  hea'rd  in  other  legislation  wherein 
appropriations  are  made.  During  the 
war  we  paid  eight  billions  in  subsidies — 
no  one  cried  "inflation"  during  those  de- 
bates. 

We  have  been  told  that  it  was  either 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
"or  else."  While  I  am  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  payment  of  this  terminal  leave  pay 
in  bonds,  I  intend  to  support  the  cori- 
ference  report  for  fear  the  GI's  would 
lose  out  entirely  if  it  were  not  accepted, 
but  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  I  serve  notice  here  and 
now  that  upon  the  convening  of  the  next 
Congress,  I  shall  support  the  move  an- 
nounced by  our  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  TMr. 
Martin  1  and  work  and  vote  to  have  these 
nonnegotiable  bonds  made  redeemable 
in  cash  at  the  will  of  their  holders. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  House  was 
an  equitable  one  but,  as  previously  said, 
we  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  but  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report. 


Veterans  and  the  Democratic  Party 
Program  ' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
July  1942,  7  months  tfter  Pearl  Harbor, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said: 

The  members  of  the  armed  forces  have  been 
compelled  to  make  greater  economic  sacri- 
fices than  the  rest  of  us.  and  are  entitled  to 
definite  action  to  help  take  care  of  their 
special  problems. 

The  Democratic  administration,  first 
under  Roosevelt  and  then  under  his  suc- 
cessor. President  Harry  S.  Truman,  has 
with  steadfast  purpose  acted  to  insure 
that  the  Nation  discharge  its  debt  to 
those  who  responded  in  the  hour  of  need 
with  such  heroism,  devotion,  and  ex- 
traordinary sacrifice. 

The  so-called  GI  bill  of  rights,  enacted 
in  June  1944  and  liberalized  in  January 
1946,  grants  the  American  veteran  and 
his  dependents  a  series  of  benefits  and 
protections  more  substcntial  than  those 
provided  to  veterans  by  any  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

In  order  to  gear  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration to  the  efficient  handling  of  the 
tremendously  increased  tasks  imposed 
upon  It  by  World  War  n,  the  entire  or- 
ganization has  been  revamped.    Under 
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the  able  leadership  of  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  been  modernized,  its  operations  have 
been  streamlined,  and  men  of  the  highest 
caliber  have  been  put  In  charge  of  Its 
various  imits. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  worked  to 
achieve  these  benefits  and  improvements 
on  the  theory  that  they  belong  to  the 
veteran  as  a  matter  of  right  rather  than 
of  privilege. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  that 
the  Nation  can  never  fully  recompense 
veterans  for  their  great  contribution,  but 
It  is  determined  to  spare  no  effort  to  see 
that  the  Nation  does  give  adequate  at- 
tention to  make  the  recompense  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

We  Democrats  know  that  the  present 
legislation  with  regard  to  veterans  Is  in- 
adequate In  some  respects,  and  we  are 
resolved  that  these  inadequacies  shall 
be  corrects. 

We  are  also  firmly  resolved  that  the 
veterans  of  this  country  shall  never 
again  be  subjected  to  the  kind  of  callous 
disregard  that  culminated  in  the  brutal 
treatment  of  the  bonus  marchers  at 
Anacostia  Plats.  Those  responsible  for 
the  incident  can  never  live  down  the 
shame  of  that  day  in  July  1932,  when  a 
purblind  President  sent  cavalry,  tanks, 
and  machine  guns  to  trample  and  shoot 
down  peaceful  veterans  assembled  to 
petition  for  relief  from  hunger  and  des- 
titution. 

What,  In  brief,  are  the  benefits  to 
which  veterans  are  now  entitled? 

The  country's  chief  obligation  Is  to 
the  survivors  of  those  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  Today,  a  widow  of  a 
World  War  I  or  World  War  n  veteran 
receives  $50  per  month  if  her  husband's 
death  was  due  to  a  service-connected 
cause,  and  $35  per  month  if  it  was  due 
to  a  non-service-connected  cause.  Ad- 
ditional amounts  are  allowed  for  other 
dependents,  Including  dependent  par- 
ents. 

Pensions  to  the  veteran  himself  for 
most  types  of  service-connected  dis- 
ability have  been  Increased  until  now 
they  range  from  $11.50  to  $115  per 
month,  depending  on  the  degree  of  dis- 
ablement. Payments  for  certain  of  the 
more  serious  types  of  disability  amount 
to  as  much  as  $300  per  month. 

For  total  disability  not  connected  with 
service,  unmarried  veterans  with  Income 
of  less  than  $1,000  a  year  and  married 
veterans  with  income  of  less  than  $2,500 
receive  $50  a  month.  After  10  years  of 
such  disability,  or  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  65.  the  payment  is  increased  to  $60  a 
month. 

Pension  payments  are  now  being  made 
each  month  to  about  1,500.000  veterans 
of  World  War  U. 

Complete  medical  care  for  all  service- 
connected  disabilities  is  available  to  vet- 
erans In  both  veterans'  hospitals  and 
out-patient  clinics.  Veterans  suffering 
from  sickness  or  disability  not  connected 
with  their  military  service  are  also  given 
medical  treatment  In  veterans'  hospitals 
if  they  certify  that  they  are  not  able  to 
pay  a  private  doctor  or  hospital. 

The  only  other  limitation  upon  treat- 
ment of  non-service-connected  Illness 
and  disability  is  imposed  by  the  amount 
of  bed  space  available  In  veteraps*  hos- 


Iritals.  In  actual  fact,  the  veteran  with 
non-servlce-connect«d  disability  is  usu- 
ally able  to  secure  admission  to  a  vet- 
erans' hospital.  But  preference  must,  of 
course,  be  given  to  those  whose  disability 
Is  a  direct  result  of  their  service  in  the 
armed  forces. 

By  July  1946,  more  than  395,000  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  had  received 
medical  care  In  veterans'  hospitals  and 
other  hospitals  with  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  arranges  for  service. 
Since  World  War  I,  there  have  been  more 
than  3,494,000  admissions  to  hospitals 
operated  or  utilized  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  beds 
available,  and  thus  help  to  insure  that  all 
veterans — even  those  with  non-service- 
connected  disabilities — may  receive  care 
when  they  need  it,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  undertaken  a  huge  hospital 
building  program.  Congress  has  author- 
ized construction  of  facilities  for  more 
than  51,000  new  beds.  At  present,  about 
107,000  beds  are  available. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  building  pro- 
gram, a  controversy  arose  over  the  loca- 
tion of  the  new  hospitals.  Those  respon- 
sible for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  program  insisted  that  the  pri- 
mary consideration  must  be  the  welfare 
of  the  veterans.  Therefore,  they  pro- 
posed to  locate  the  new  hospitals,  wher- 
ever possible,  in  or  near  those  cities  which 
were  important  centers  of  medical  re- 
search, training,  and  practice.  In  this 
way — and  In  this  way  only — the  very  best 
medical  authorities  and  specialists  could 
be  used  In  the  veterans'  medical  pro- 
gram. 

Others,  however,  believed  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  should 
be  located  where  land  is  cheap  or  where 
political  expediency  dictates.  Adherence 
to  such  policies  In  the  past  resulted  in 
many  veterans'  hospitals  being  regarded 
as  medical  "backwaters."  Under  such  a 
system  It  was  difficult  or  Impossible  to 
attract  first-rate  doctors,  and  an  inferior 
grade  of  service  was  inevitable. 

In  this  controversy  over  hospital  loca- 
tion President  Trvunan  firmly  upheld 
General  Bradley  and  his  medical  advi- 
sers who  insisted  that  high-quality  care 
must  take  precedence  over  all  other  con- 
siderations. As  a  result  of  this  change  in 
policy  and  other  improvements,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  program  is 
successfully  being  directed  back  into  the 
main  current  of  American  medical  prog- 
ress. Top-ranking  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  specialists  are  now  participat- 
ing In  the  medical  care  of  veterans, 
whereas  formerly  they  were  Inclined  to 
remain  aloof  and  indifferent.  Many 
prominent  medical  schools  and  research 
Institutions  have  opened  their  doors  to 
staff  doctors  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion so  that  they  might  do  postgraduate 
work  in  fields  related  especially  to  vet- 
erans' medical  care. 

Streamlining  of  the  program  and  elim- 
ination of  red  tape  have  not  only  Im- 
proved the  quality  of  care  considerably, 
but  have  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  cases  that  can  be  handled.  The  wait- 
ing period  for  treatment  has  l)een  sub- 
stantially reduced.  So  has  the  aver- 
age length  of  stay  in  the  hospitals. 


In  addition,  provision  has  been  made 
for  vocational  training  of  veterans  whose 
disabilities  constitute  a  handicap  in  get- 
ting a  job.  Such  veterans  are  taught 
special  skills  and  work  methods  which 
help  them  to  overcome  their  handicaps 
and  to  find  useful  work  at  good  wages. 
At  the  present  time  more  than  92.000  dis- 
abled veterans  are  receiving  such  train- 
ing. During  the  vocational  training  pe- 
riod, single  men's  pensions  are  increased 
to  C105  a  month  if  they  are  ordinarily 
less  than  that,  and  married  men's  pen- 
sions are  increased  to  $115.  Additional 
payments  are  made  for  dependents. 

In  addition  to  mory;  adequate  pension 
payments  and  medical  care  benefits  for 
those  who  are  disabled,  all  veterans  are 
now  also  entitled  to  a  wide  variety  of  eco- 
nomic benefits.  These  have  not  only 
made  it  easier  for  veterans  to  readjust 
themselves  to  civilian  hfe.  but  have  also 
had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mustering-out  pay  ranging  from  $100 
to  $300  has  been  granted. 

Adoption  of  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  gave  veterans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  the  best  and  cheapest 
life  insurance  ever  made  available. 
About  5.900,000  persons  now  have  this 
type  of  insurance,  involving  a  total  cov- 
erage of  more  than  $45,000,000,000.  A 
total  of  500,136  insurance  claims  had 
l)een  awarded  prior  to  July  1946,  result- 
ing in  payments  to  beneficiaries  of  $3,- 
341.000.000. 

Through  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
veterans  were  given  certain  priority 
rights  in  getting  back  the  jobs  they  held 
when  they  were  inducted  into  the  service. 
Veterans  who  left  Government  positions 
to  go  to  war  have  been  assured  of  their 
former  jobs  if  they  want  them.  Extra 
credit  points  are  given  to  all  veterans  in 
civil-service  examinations. 

In  cooperation  with  selective  service 
and  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  established  more  than  9,000  job-in- 
formation centers  to  advise  and  assist 
veterans  in  finding  employment.  Three 
thousand  additional  centers  of  this  kind 
have  been  set  up  In  cooperation  with 
community  agencies. 

Although  job  opportunities  at  the 
present  time  are  relatively  plentiful,  it 
is  not  always  possible  for  a  veteran  to 
get  a  suitable  job  as  soon  as  he  wants 
one  after  discharge.  This  fact  has  been 
recognized,  and  provision  has  therefore 
been  made  for  unemployment  allowances 
for  all  veterans  who  seek  work  but  do 
not  find  It.  At  any  time  within  2  years 
after  discharge  the  unemployed  veteran 
will  be  paid  $20  per  week  unemployment 
compensation  for  a  maximum  period  of 
52  weeks. 

Veterans  who  enter  business  for  them- 
selves, and  whose  earnings  do  not  equal 
$100  a  month,  are  guaranteed  the  differ- 
ence between  their  actual  earnings  and 
that  amount  for  a  period  up  to  52  weeks. 

Here  again  the  benefit  accrues  not 
only  to  the  veteran  but  to  the  community 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  If  jobless 
veterans  did  not  have  the  assurance  of 
these  payments  to  tide  them  over  the 
period  of  temporary  joblessness  many  of 
them  would  be  forced  to  moeef/t  charity. 
and  all  of  them  would  have  to  reduce 
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their  standard  of  living.  This,  in  turn, 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
income  of  the  storekeeper  and  the  busi- 
ness community  in  general. 

The  GI  bill  of  rights  also  entitles  vet- 
erans to  extensive  educational  benefits. 
Any  veteran  with  90  days  of  active  serv- 
ice and  an  honorable  discharge  may 
enter  an  approved  school  for  a  period  of 
1  year,  or  its  equivalent  in  part-time 
study,  in  order  to  take  a  refresher  or 
brush-up  course  by  means  of  which  he 
can  bring  himself  up  to  date  in  any  field 
in  which  he  may  be  interested. 

In  addition,  veterans  who  are  qualified 
by  previous  education  may  continue 
their  schooling  or  training  at  Govern- 
ment expense  for  a  period  up  to  4  years, 
depending  upon  the  length  of  service. 
A  veteran  with  3  years  of  active  service 
is  entitled  to  a  full  4-year  course  of  col- 
lege training. 

During  such  a  refresher  course  or  long- 
term  period  of  study,  the  Govermnent 
pays  all  school  expenses  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500  per  school  year,  plus  a  living 
allowance  of  $65  a  month  for  veterans 
rithout  dependents  and  $90  a  month  for 
those  with  dependents. 

Those  who  choose  to  take  a  corres- 
pondence course  rather  than  attend  a 
regular  academic  institution  may  do  so. 
In  that  case  the  student  veteran  is  al- 
lowed a  maximum  of  $500  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  course. 

On  Jul3-  1.  1946.  930,512  veterans  were 
taking  advantage  of  these  educational 
opportunities. 

In  order  to  aid  the  veteran  to  get 
started  in  business  or  to  buy  a  home  or 
farm,  the  Government  has  undertaken  to 
guarantee  loans  made  for  such  purposes. 
Real  estate  loans  will  be  guaranteed  up 
to  $4,000,  and  business  loans  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  $2,000. 

All  of  the  foregoing  measures  have  been 
put  into  effect  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
veterans  as  such.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  veteran  with- 
out also  taking  into  account  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

The  veteran  is  not  a  veteran  first  and 
an  American  citizen  second.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  veteran's  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess depend  upon  the  general  level  of 
economic  well-being.  Regardless  of  how 
much  legislation  is  passed  to  assist  the 
veterans,  he  will  not  be  well  served  if  the 
country  is  plunged  into  another  ruinous 
depression  such  as  it  experienced  during 
the  nineteen  thirties. 

The  veteran  does  not  seek  a  priority 
position  in  future  bread  lines.  He  wants 
full  opportunity  to  earn  a  decent  living 
along  with  all  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
knows  that  this  opportunity  can  never 
be  his  unless  it  is  also  theirs. 

For  this  reason,  the  veteran  is  in- 
terested not  only  In  what  the  major 
political  parties  have  done  for  him  as  a 
veteran,  but  also  in  what  the  respective 
party  programs  signify  in  terms  of  the 
future  economic  status  of  the  Nation. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  «  study  of  the  Republican  Party 
program  is  that  a  Republican  victory  in 
November  1946  and  in  1948  would  mean 
a  return  to  the  Harding-Coolidge- 
Hoover  philosophy  of  government  in  the 
interest  of  special  privilege. 


Under  such  a  Government  the  living 
standards  of  the  people  would  again  de- 
cline. Monopoly  would  again  be  favored 
over  true  competitive  enterprise.  The 
small  businessman,  the  farmer,  the  work- 
ingman,  and  the  consumer  would  again 
find  their  welfare  sacrificed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Wall  Street  and  the  giant  corpo- 
rations. Before  long  mass  purchasing 
power  would  fall  off  sharply.  Then  the 
old  familiar  cycle  would  be  repeated :  Job 
lay-offs,  decreased  sales,  more  lay-offs, 
bankruptcies  running  into  the  thousands, 
wholesale  discharge  of  workers,  still 
more  widespread  business  stagnation, 
and.  finally,  a  nation  as  completely  pros- 
trate as  it  was  in  1932. 

Does  this  seem  like  too  drastic  a  fore- 
cast? If  anyone  thinks  so,  he  need  only 
look  at  the  record. 

The  way  the  majority  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  Congress  have  voted  in  recent 
years  gives  a  good  indication  of  what 
might  be  expected  if  the  GOP  were  to  gain 
control  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

Throughout  the  Roosevelt  recovery 
period  they  bitterly  opposed  most  of  the 
measures  designed  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  brought  on  the  great  depression. 
They  opposed  the  New  Deal  measures 
which  gave  work  to  millions,  provided  new 
stimulus  to  industry,  and  literally  saved 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe  and 
Asia  they  clung  to  their  habitual  isola- 
tionism. As  the  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  the  struggle  became 
steadily  more  certain,  they  resisted  every 
move  to  strengthen  our  defenses  or  give 
aid  to  our  beleaguered  future  allies. 

And  when  the  war  was  finally  over, 
all  they  could  think  about  was  getting 
back  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  dis- 
credited "normalcy"  of  the  1920's. 

They  fought  and  voted  against  the 
President's  full  employment  program. 
They  opposed  adequate  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  and  related 
measures  designed  to  protect  veterans 
and  other  workers  during  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  reconversion  period. 

They  opposed  the  administration's 
minimum  wage  bill,  and  showed  not  the 
slighest  regard  for  the  plight  of  the  sev- 
eral million  workers  who  still  subsist  on 
substandard  wages. 

They  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
wreck  the  price-control  program,  exhib- 
iting E)ertect  willingness  to  subject  the 
people  to  the  danger  of  inflation  so  that 
big  business  might  enjoy  a  brief  spree  of 
exorbitant  profits. 

They  even  loaded  down  the  veterans' 
emergency  housing  bill  with  a  series  of 
crippling  amendments.  They  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  put  price  ceilings  on  existing 
homes,  preferring  to  leave  the  real-estate 
speculators  free  to  charge  veterans  and 
others  whatever  the  already  infiated 
housing  market  would  bear. 

Contrast  this  bankrupt  program  and 
this  negative  record  with  the  Democratic 
Party's  outstanding  achievements  during 
the  14  years  it  has  l)een  in  power,  and 
with  the  Democratic  Party's  program  for 
further  consolidation  of  the  gains  for 
the  masses  of  common  people  made  dur- 
ing these  years. 

We  Democrats  stand  for  continued  full 
employment  and  full  production  at  high 


wages.  We  are  not  willing  to  leave  these 
things  to  chance,  but  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  look  ahead  now  and  l>e 
ready  to  use  its  powers  and  resources  to 
ward  off  economic  stagnation  whenever 
it  threatens. 

We  stand  for  more  adequate  and  more 
Inclusive  social-security  benefits — for 
fuller  protection  against  the  economic 
hazards  of  unemployment  and  old  age. 

We  propose  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
national  health  program  which  will  en- 
able all  our  people  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  modern,  scientific  medical  care  at  a 
price  within  their  means. 

We  insist  on  the  enactment  of  a  large- 
scale,  long-range  program  to  build  de- 
cent homes  to  replace  the  slums  and 
firetraps  in  which  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple are  now  forced  to  live.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  war.  we  would  undoubtedly 
be  far  along  with  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  program  by  this  time.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  further  delay. 

We  favor  more  regional-development 
projects,  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  which  will  provide  not  only 
jobs,  but  easier  living,  cheaper  electric- 
ity, and  fiood  control. 

Finally,  we  Democrats  favor  effective 
price  control  to  protect  wage  earners  and 
consumers  until  all  danger  of  infiation 
is  past. 

Veterans  and  nonveterans  alike,  there- 
fore, will  have  a  clear-cut  choice  when 
they  go  to  the  polls  this  November.  The 
choice  is  between  a  return  to  the  insecu- 
rity and  turmoil  of  the  early  1930's  and 
continuing  prosperity  based  on  the  kind 
of  program  that  saw  us  victoriously 
through  the  depression  and  through  the 
war. 

Confronted  with  these  alternatives, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  people 
will  return  Democratic  majorities  to 
Congress,  as  they  have  done  in  every 
election  for  the  past  14  years. 


Pajrment  for  Terminal  Leave 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  discharge  petition 
under  which  H.  R.  4151.  an  act  to  grant 
to  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces  certain  benefits  in  lieu  of  accumu- 
lated leave,  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  consideration,  I  was  greatly 
disappointed  in  the  failure  of  the  con- 
ferees to  insist  upon  cash  payments,  ac- 
cepting instead  the  proposition  that  ter- 
minal leave  be  paid  in  nonnegotiable 
bonds,  payable  in  5  years,  at  2 '/a  percent  '^ 
interest. 

According  to  the  House  conferees,  they 
were  forced  to  give  in  to  the  Senate's 
suggestion  that  the  boys  be  paid  in  bonds 
rather  than  in  cash  because  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  indicated, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  he  would 
veto  any  bill  calling  for  cash  payments 
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on  the  grounds  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  inflationary. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  type  of  reasoning 
which  would  permit  the  President  to  au- 
thorize the  loans  and  grants  to  practi- 
cally every  foreign  nation  in  the  world 
with  which  to  buy  automobiles,  farm  ma- 
chinery, foodstuffs,  and  other  articles, 
not  only  creating  shortages  In  this  coun- 
try but  the  very  inflation  of  which  he  is 
so  fearful. 

Why  Is  it  that  the  first  time  any  effort 
is  made  on  the  part  of  the  Goverimient 
to  freeze  its  obligations  or  combat  infla- 
tion. It  begins  with  the  veterans?  This 
is  indeed  a  rank  discrimination  and 
gross  injustice  to  the  enlisted  men  since 
the  oflBcers  have  already  received  their 
terminal  pay  in  cash.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  do  something  to  correct  this  mani- 
festly unfair  situation,  for  we  can  yet 
authorize  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill, 
H.  R.  4051.  to  strike  out  the  language  that 
the  enlisted  men  be  paid  in  bonds  and 
insert  the  requirement  that  such  com- 
pensation be  entirely  in  cash.  Accord- 
ingly. I  have  prepared  and  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  167.  which 
authorizes  the  Clerk  to  do  this  very  thing, 
and  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  Insert  here 
a  copy  of  said  resolution : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  167 
Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  correct 
enrolled  bill    (H    R.  4051)    to  provide  for 
cash  payment  for  accumulated  leave  for 
enlisted  men.  Instead  of  payment  in  bonds 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Cleric  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bUl   (H.  R    4051)    to  grant  to 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  cer- 
tain benefits  in  lieu  of  accumulated  leave,  la 
authorized  and  directed— 

(1)  To  strike  out  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 6  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(a>  Leave  by  this  act  provided  to  be  set- 
tled and  compensated  for  under  this  section 
shall  be  settled  and  compensated  for  en- 
tirely In  cash.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of 
any  holder  of  any  check  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  payment  of  the  check  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upon  application  by  such  holder's  survivors 
as  follows:  To  such  holders  surviving  spouse 
and  children.  If  any.  In  equal  shares;  and  if 
such  holder  leaves  no  surviving  spouse  or 
child  or  children,  then  In  equal  shares  to 
such  holders  surviving  parents,  if  any.  If 
there  Is  no  such  survivor,  any  such  check 
shall  be  canceled  and  the  amount,  of  the 
check  covered  Into  the  general  fxmd  of  the 
Treasury.  Payment  of  any  such  check  to 
any  holder,  or  any  survivor  entitled  thereto 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  be- 
tween 17  and  21  years  of  age  shall  constitute 
a  complete  discharge  of  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  this  act.  Where 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  any  holder  of  any  such  check 
or  any  survivor  entitled  to  payment  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  is.  by  rea- 
son of  being  either  under  17  years  of  age 
or  imder  mental  disability.  Incapable  of  sat- 
isfactorily looking  after  his  own  Interests, 
payment  of  such  check  may  be  made  In  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as 
settlement  and  comF>ensation  made  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c).  All  deci- 
sions by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas\iry  under 
tills  subsection  with  respect  to  the  issuance 
and  payment  of  checks  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review 
by  any  court  or  by  any  oJBcer  of  the  United 
States." 


(2)  To  strike  out  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 6. 

(3)  To  strike  out  section  7  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  7.  All  amounts  paid  or  payable  under 
section  6  of  this  act  shall  not  be  asalgnable 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  claims  of  creditors.  Including  any 
claim  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  attachment,  levy,  or  selrxire  by 
or  under  any  legal  or  equitable  process  what- 
ever." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  session  of  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close,  this  is  the  only 
means  available  to  do  justice  to  the  en- 
listed man  and  I  trust  that  I  may  find 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives. 


The  Present  Crucial  Situation  in  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELUS  E.  PAHERSON 

or  cujroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  26  I  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  play 
a  positive  role  in  aiding  the  Greek  people 
to  secure  the  promised  democracy  for 
which  they  starved  and  died  in  their 
brave  struggle  against  our  common  en- 
emy. I  did  so  because  the  plight  of 
Greece  is  too  glaring  in  its  implications 
to  deny  our  own  responsibility  to  throw 
our  weight  on  the  side  of  democracy. 
My  awareness  of  the  Greek  situation  was 
heightened  by  a  report  recently  issued  by 
the  Greek-American  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Win  the  Peace.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude this  report  in  my  remarks: 
Tm  PaxsENT  Csucial  SrruATTOH  ik  Obekc* 

(Issued  by  the  Greek -American  Council  and 
the  National  Committee  to  Win  the  Peace, 
July  1946) 

BCTIKW   or  CONDmONS    IN    CKXKB 

The  fraudulent  elections  of  March  31 
brought  to  power  a  monarcho-Pasclst  govern- 
ment which  has  already  demonstrated  Its 
complete  Inability  to  solve  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  that  country.  There  is  widespread 
hunger  and  disease  throughout  the  land. 
The  Inflationary  spiral  rises  steadily  and  the 
black  market  Is  ubiquitous. 

There  is  Increasing  terrorism  directed 
against  everyone  suspected  of  democratic 
tendencies.  A  state  of  virtual  fascism  exists 
today  In  Greece.  There  are  two  major  rea- 
sons for  the  rule  by  terror,  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  solve  the  Internal  problems  of 
the  country,  and  the  determination  of  the 
British  and  Greek  Governments  to  maintain 
the  monarchy  at  all  costs. 

The  so-called  mopplng-up  operations, 
directed  by  the  government,  are  concentrated 
mainly  In  those  areas  wh*re  democratic  sen- 
timents are  strongest. 

Unhindered  attacks  against  and  mxirders 
of  democratic  people  by  armed  bands  and 
the  gendarmerie  and  other  forces  are  re- 
ported dally — and  the  culprits  remain  un- 
punished. 

The  government  has  reinstltuted  the 
shameful  and  notorious  practice  of  the  Me- 
taxas  dictatorship  of  exiling  political 
prisoners.  Hundreds  of  Greeks  have  suflered 
this  fate  during  the  last  few  months. 


The  Greek  Parliament  on  June  6  adopted 
a  series  of  Fascist  decrees  which  abrogated 
ctvU  liberties.  The  death  penalty  Is  manda- 
tory for  those  found  guUty  under  the  pro- 
Tlsions  of  the  law.  Special  miltlary  courts 
are  established  to  try  the  eaees  of  tlsose  ac- 
cused of  criticizing  the  government.  Police 
may  enter  homes  at  any  hours  of  the  day  or 
night  without  search  warrants.  Public  mass 
meetings  may  be  outlawed. 

Advancing  further  Into  Fascist  dictator- 
ship, the  government  Introduced  a  measure 
to  "purge"  the  cini  services.  Nullifying 
the  Greek  constitution  which  guaranteee 
tenure  to  clvll-aerTice  workers,  thlf  measiuv 
provides  for  dismissal  of  such  workers  by  a 
decree  of  the  cabinet  or  decision  of  the  re- 
sponslblle  minister.  Unprincipled  violation 
of  the  Varklza  agreement  is  expressed 
In  the  provision  permitting  dismissal  of  those 
who  participated  or  assisted  In  the  "rerolt" 
from  December  3.  1944.  to  February  12.  1945. 
Rvmior  or  hearsay  wUl  be  sufllclent  cause 
for  dismissal.  WhUe  the  bUl  ostensibly 
includes  collaborators.  It  carefully  specifies 
that  It  means  only  those  who  collaborated 
"voluntarily  and  consciously."  Including 
still  another  safeguard  for  pro-Audsts,  the 
bin  exempts  from  Its  provisions  those  em- 
ployees appointed  after  March  SI,  1946,  the 
date  of  the  fraudulent  elections. 

Further  manifestations  of  fascism  In 
Greece  include  the  unconcealed  attempts  to 
smash  the  EAM.  the  KKE.  the  EPON,  and  the 
labor  movement.  No  method  Is  too  dirty  to 
use.  Terror  and  force  are  employed — offices 
are  brcAen  into  and  smnshed  and  leaders 
are  arrested.  A  mass  of  restrictions  have  been 
imposed — on  meetings,  on  collection  of  funds, 
etc.  Frame-ups.  slanders  and  calumnies  are 
lavishly  employed.  The  state  council  has 
declared  iHill  and  void  the  labor  council's 
elections,  an  action  vigorously  protested  by 
the  World  Federcllon  of  Trade  Unions  which 
supervised  the  elections. 

As  a  natural  concomitant,  there  has  been 
a  significant  failure  to  arrest  and  prosecute 
quislings  and  collaborators.  Pro-Fascists 
are  stUl  in  offlcial  positions.  Including  the 
courts. 

The  recent  protest  ol  UNRRA  oflSclals  in 
Greece  brought  to  light  the  reprehensible  tac- 
tics of  the  government  In  the  political 
use  of  relief  supplies,  denyirg  them  to  demo- 
crats and  their  families. 

SOLE  or  CaXAT  BBTTAIN 

Great  Britain  bears  the  main  responsibility 
for  the  present  situation  In  Greece.  From  the 
initial  stages  of  the  British  occupation  of 
Greece,  Its  policies  have  led  Inevitably  to  the 
present  situation. 

It  maintains  a  stranglehold  on  Greek  econ- 
omy. The  present  Greek  government's  poli- 
cies have  Great  Britain's  approval.  It  was 
Great  Britain  who  refused  to  permit  the 
purge  from  the  armed  forces  of  quislings  last 
year. 

It  was  Great  Britain  who  insisted  that 
elections  be  held  on  March  81.  despite  urgent 
pleas  for  delay  from  liberal  Greek  statesmen. 
It  was  Great  Britain  who  underwrote  the 
election  results,  although  ample  evlderuse  of 
fraud  existed. 

It  was  Great  Britain  who  broke  her  prom- 
ise that  the  plebiscite  on  the  monarchy  would 
be  held  In  1948.  and  who  Insisted  on  setting 
forward  the  date  to  September  1  of  this  year. 

And  there  seems  no  end  in  sight.  Tliflre 
has  been  no  hint  of  posslMe  evscustkm  of 
British  troops.  Great  Britain  does  not  seem 
to  need  the  persuasion  to  remain  In  Greece 
offered  by  Mr.  Gonatas,  Acting  Premier  In  Mr. 
TsaldarU'  absence,  that  the  troops  wUl  be 
needed  after  the  plebiscite,  because  Greece  Is 
too  weak  to  stand  alone. 

aoLX  or  THS  umiu)  statss 

Americans  have  reason  for  shame  at  the 
part  played  by  aui  Government  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  fascism  In  Greece. 


•! 
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It  was  American  lend-lease  arms  which 
the  British  used  against  the  Greek  people 
during  the  events  of  December  1944  to  Feb- 
ruary 1945. 

When  the  question  of  Greece  was  raised 
by  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  London  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  the 
United  States  supported  the  position  of  the 
oppressor.  Great  Britain. 

The  United  States,  too.  underwrote  the 
March  31  elections,  despite  the  admission  of 
the  electoral  mission  that  the  registration 
lists  were  inaccurate  and  misleading  and 
despite  the  large  proportion  of  eligible  voters 
who  abstained  from  the  election. 

Not  only  has  the  United  States  failed  to 
protest  against  present  conditions  in  Greece, 
It  has  continued  to  support  British  policy. 

EVKNTS  'XAOING  TO  PLZBISCTTX  CST7CIAL 

The  EAM  and  the  democratic  forces  of 
Greece  have  announced  their  determination 
to  participate  in  the  plebiscite  under  any 
circumstances.  The  EAM  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  it  desires  only  the  opportunity 
for  the  Greek  people  to  hav«  a  normal,  dem- 
ocratic plebiscite.  All  the  democratic  forces 
of  Greece  are  uniting  on  the  issue  of  the 
republic  and  against  the  monarchy. 

Spreading  throughout  Greece  is  the  move- 
ment for  reconciliation  of  all  the  people. 
The  program  of  the  reconciliation  movement 
Is  work,  rehabilitation,  concord,  freedom,  and 
national  Independence.  No  party  gives  up 
its  political  beliefs  through  reconciliation. 
It  is  a  movement  of  the  people,  directed 
towards  an  end  to  strife  In  their  own  midst. 

However,  the  ability  to  create  the  condl- 
tloiia  for  an  honest  plebiscite  Is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  democratic  forces.  The  respon- 
sibility for  the  creation  of  these  conditions 
rests  squarely  upon  the  British  and  the 
Greek  Governments.  Through  their  control 
of  the  state  apparatus  and  the  armed  forces, 
they,  and  only  they,  can  restore  order  and 
democracy  at  the  present  time.  This  they 
can  do  under  the  provlsloiu  of  the  Greek 
Constitution  and  existing  laws,  and  without 
raaorting  to  Fascist  measures. 

Nevrtheleas.  the  Government  has  dem- 
onstrated its  fears  of  the  results  of  an  honest 
plebiscite,  through  Its  repressive  measures 
and  throuKh  Its  refusal  to  state  the  plebiscite 
Issue  clearly. 

The  Government  maintains  the  plebiscite 
must  be  on  the  question  of  the  return  of 
King  George,  and  not  on  republic  or  mon- 
archy. 

In  addition,  to  ensure  the  plebiscite  results 
It  desires,  the  Government  has  launched  a 
unilateral  war  against  the  democratic  forces, 
and  partlculalry  in  those  areas  where  recon- 
ciliation is  succeeding  in  uniting  the  people. 

The  prerequisites  for  an  honest  plebiscite 
are: 

An  end  to  the  terroristic  pogroms  against 
the  democratic  forces. 

Amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners  except 
collaborators. 

AtMTOgatlon  of  faacistlc  decrees  and  restora- 
tion of  dvU  liberties. 

Genuine  revision  of  the  electoral  lists. 

Freedom  to  register  and  vote. 

If  the  Greek  Government  does  not  change 
its  present  course  and  create  the  conditions 
for  a  democratic  plebiscite,  the  people  will. 
Of  necessity,  be  forced  to  defend  themselves 
and  a  disastrous  civil  war  may  result.  Should 
this  calamity  strike  Greece.  It  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility, first  and  foremost  of  the  British 
and  Greek  Governments,  and  then  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

xjvzTKD  sTATxs  axspoNsan.rrT  im  comino 
pxaioo 

Clearly,  the  United  States  cannot  shrug  oft 
Its  responsibility  to  the  Greek  people.  It  is 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  Crimean  Con- 
ference to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  free 
representative  government  and  In  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  last  vestige  of  fascism  In 
Greece. 


The  whole  American  people  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  valiant  Greek  allies  who 
fought  heroically  against  the  Italian  and 
German  Fascists. 

A  Fascist  Greece  Is  a  threat  to  peace  In 
the  Balkans  and  in  the  entire  world. 

By  underwriting  the  fraudulent  elections 
of  March  31,  the  United  States  Government 
committed  a  grave  crime  against  democracy 
In  Greece.  The  plebiscite  mission  now  in 
Greece  must  not  be  permitted  to  whitewash 
the  events  around  the  plebiscite. 

Americans  have  the  solemn  responsibility 
to  demand  that  our  Government  insist  that 
the  Greek  people  be  given  freedom  and  that 
the  British  troops,  which  have  acted  only  as 
a  repressive  and  oppressive  force  and  an  aid 
to  the  monarchists  and  Fascists,  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  Greece,  Irrespective  of 
the  outcome  of  the  plebiscite. 

Americans,  further,  have  the  solemn  duty 
to  demand  that  our  State  Department  and 
our  President  insure  that  the  conditions  for 
a  democratic  plebiscite  In  Greece  are  created. 


Some  FandameoUl  Reasons  Why  I 
Voted  Af  aiast  Citation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  today,  after 
I  voted  with  the  minority  numerically 
and  against  the  certification  of  the  re- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  the  Marshall  case. 
I  was  asked  to  state  some  of  the  main 
reasons  guiding  such  decision.  One 
Member  frankly  stated  he  knew  very 
well  I  was  not  interested  in  protecting 
either  subversive  or  un-American  activi- 
ties or  influences  and  that  I  had  voted 
previously  for  the  issuance  of  the  other 
citations  as  asked  of  the  House  by  the 
said  committee.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Member  had  recognized  that  I  had  no 
interest  in  nor  would  I  countenance  any 
subversive  or  un-American  activity  nor 
be  a  party  to  or  protector  of  any  such 
activity.  For,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life  of 
my  only  son  went  out  while  in  the  imi- 
f  orm  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Corps  during  this  war,  and  I 
take  no  second  rear  seat  in  my  loyalty 
to  the  protection  of  the  enduring  prin- 
ciples of  our  United  States  Government 
and  the  freedoms  and  securities  for 
which  they  stand  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  here  repeat  my 
words  of  May  17,  1946,  as  printed  in  the 
CoNGRESSioNAt  RECORD  at  pages  5222  and 
5223.  But  I  respectfully  refer  to  them 
all  and  now  quote  therefrom  only  the 
following  short  paragraphs,  to  wit: 

I  will  not  knowingly  tolerate  the  creation 
of  any  propaganda  or  activity  designed  to 
result  in  the  use  of  Yorce  or  violence  against 
our  form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution.  So  with  me  it  Is  not  the 
amount  of  money  which  is  the  determining 
factor. 

In  making  these  remarks  I  do  not  Intend 
to  criticize  any  Member  of  this  House  nor 
any  committee  of  this  House.  I  do  criticize 
the  system  by  which  we  are  presently  fimc- 
tlonlng  In  this  particular. 


I  have  no  sympathy  or  accord  with  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  overthrow  or  dissolving  of  our 
American  form  of  government  as  guaran- 
teed by  our  Constitution.  I  shall  fight  to 
the  last  ditch  any  propaganda  so  designed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  restate  those  words  of 
mine  of  May  17,  1940,  as  and  for  my 
present  position— only  that  I  would  un- 
derscore them  each  with  indelible  ink 
for  emphasis. 

I  would  sincerely  regret  it  if  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee would  feel  that  there  is  no  room 
for  honest  and  sincere  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  anything  the  committee  might 
do  or  try  to  do,  or  with  the  methods  used. 
The  American  way  of  life  is  to  encourage 
freedom  of  sincere  speech,  and  to  not  be 
afraid  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
is  bom  also  of  patriotic  devotion  to  our 
America.  Intolerance  with  the  sincere 
opinions  of  our  fellow  citizens  only  begets 
bigotry  and  destroys  the  foundations  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life.  Sincere  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  patriotic  citi- 
zens is  essential  and  a  great  force  for 
good. 

If  there  be  any  Member  of  this  House 
who  claims  that  all  Members  who  might 
vote  against  this  resolution  today  are 
therefore  disloyal  or  unpatriotic  or  in 
sympathy  with  any  element  undertaking 
to  destroy  our  beloved  Government — 
then  I  challenge  such  conclusion  and 
claim  as  unfounded  in  the  least  or  at  all. 
as  far  as  my  own  firm  decision  is  con- 
cerned. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  some  of  the 
fundamental  reasons  controlling  my 
decision. 

First.  The  House  committee  does  not 
allow  any  person  or  witness  before  it  to 
have  legal  counsel  present  in  the  com- 
mittee examination  or  hearing  oom. 
We  as  a  House  have  appropriated  ample 
money  for  the  committee  to  have  the 
best  legal  counsel  present  and  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  these  American  citi- 
zens who  are  subpenaed  to  testify  under 
oath.  Besides  the  committee  counsel  ex- 
amining the  witness,  several  members  of 
the  committee  are  themselves  able  and 
experienced  trial  and  court  lawyers  and 
the  record  of  the  committee  hearings 
shows  that,  on  frequent  occasions,  the 
citizen  before  the  Un-American  Activitj- 
Committee  has  seveial  of  these  com- 
mittee members  as  well  as  the  committee 
lawyer  all  questioning  him  and  pressing; 
and  urging  him  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions. Yet,  the  witness  is  not  allowed 
the  presence  of  a  legal  counsel  to  protecv 
him  in  his  rights  as  an  American  citi- 
zen. Nor  does  the  fact  that  on  occa- 
sions some  witnesses  have  been  allowed 
to  go  out  of  the  committee  room  to  se«j 
a  lawyer,  while  the  committee  members 
sat  by  and  waited  until  the  witness  re- 
turned having  asked  his  lawyer  as  to  hi.'j 
rights  and  the  security  an  American  citi- 
zen is  entitled  to  have  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, i^irthermore,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  read  the  hearings  in  some  of  the 
cases  it  appeared  most  wasteful  that 
several  busy  Congressmen  are  voluntarily 
sitting  around  waiting  until  the  witnes;; 
comes  back  into  the  hearing  room  and 
answers  and  then  gets  up  in  a  fevf 
minutes  and  goes  out  to  see  his  lawyer 
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again  about  another  question  a  few  min- 
utes later. 

The  established  American  way  is  to 
allow  a  witness  to  have  his  attorney  pres- 
ent to  defend  his  rights  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  fact  that  it  wouJd  take 
longer  is  no  answer.  Mr.  Speaker.  No 
short  cut  in  the  saving  of  time  is  justi- 
fied if  we  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  in- 
herent. Apierican  right  to  have  legal 
coynsel  to  advise  him  of  his  rights  in  his 
immediate  presence  while  he  Is  being 
examined. 

The  fact  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee might  feel  that  they  are  to»  busy 
with  other  congressional  duties  to  put 
In  the  time  it  would  require  if  these 
American  citizens  were  accorded  this 
clearly  established  and  fundamental 
right,  is  no  justification  for  depriving 
these  Americans  of  their  clearly  defined 
rights  of  legal  counsel  by  their  side.  Yes, 
I  know  the  lawyers  for  these  witnesses 
would  "object"  and  "object,"  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  printed  record  reveals  that 
there  are  too  many  occasions  when  a  wit- 
ness has  been  put  or  placed  in  a  prej- 
udiced position  by  a  question — or  even 
worse — when  with  a  lawyer  by  his  side 
these  violations  of  the  witness'  rights 
would  not  occur.  Even  a  citizen  who  is 
claimed  to  be  in  a  group  with  a  political 
ideology  radically  different  than  mine  or 
yours,  is  entitled  to  have  his  legal  coun- 
sel with  him.  by  his  side,  when  he  is  under 
legal  examination.  Even  a  man  already 
found  guilty  is  accorded  a  fair  trial  and 
the  benefit  and  protection  of  legal  coun- 
sel. Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  conceive  of 
it  as  being  in  accord  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  American  democracy  and  it.5 
established  system  in  such  matters  to 
have  these  witnesses  required  to  testify 
under  oath,  without  their  having  the 
protection  of  legal  counsel.  Yet.  that  is 
what  our  Un-American  Committee  has 
again  done  in  this  Instant  case.  It  is 
the  established  practice  of  this  com- 
mittee of  this  House  of  this  Congress. 
It  is  fundamentally  unsound  and  in  con- 
travention of  the  rights  of  witnesses 
under  our  American  processes. 

Second.  Ever  since  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  I 
have  sought  to  ascertain  by  what  defini- 
tion of  "subversive  activity"  or  "un- 
American  activity"  a  person  was  to  be 
measured  as  either  a  loyal  or  disloyal 
American  citizen.  No  one  seemed  to 
find  any  high  court  definition  used  by 
the  House  committee  nor  could  I  find  any 
printed  or  any  announced  definition 
which  the  committee  had  to  either  guide 
or  limit  its  activities. 

Finally,  in  order  to  be  best  prepared  to 
make  a  decision  on  the  issue  before  us  to- 
.day,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  on  July 
17,  1946.  It  is  self-explanatory  and  is  as 
follows: 

JuLT  17,  1946. 
Mr.  Ebnix  Aoameon, 

Chief  Counsel.  Vn-American  Activities 
Committee,  House  Office  Building, 
Washingt«n,  D.  C. 

Mr  Pear  Mr.  Adamson  :  At  the  valued  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  John  Rankin,  I  am  asking  you 
to  forward  to  me  a  copy  of  the  definition  of 
"aubverslve  activities"  or  "un-American  ac- 
tivities" as  was  adopted  by  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  and  which  guides  you 
in  your  deUberatlons  on  that  point. 


For  this,  by  retrirn  mall,  I  thank  you  in  ad- 
vance.   Also,  If  there  Is  any  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  this  point.  I  will  thank  you  to 
direct  my  attention  to  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

/  Cl-TDE  DOTLS. 

Member  of  Congress. 

I  received  a  prompt  reply  from  the 
committee's  chief  legal  counsel,  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  or  REPRESi>rrATivis. 
CoMMrrTEz  ON  Un-American 

ACTivi'im. 
Washington,  July  18,  1946. 
Hon.  Cltde  Dotm, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear   Congressman    E>otix:    I   have    your 
letter  of  the  17th. 

The  committee  has  adopted  no  definition 
of  subversive  or  un-American  activities. 
However,  Mr.  Rankin  has  a  bill  pending  In 
the  House,  H.  R.  3242,  which  might  be  help- 
ful In  this  respect. 

Yours  very  truly. 

ERNIX   A0AM80N. 

Chief  Counsel. 

I  naturally  immediately  noticed  that 
the  an.swer  of  the  chief  coun.sel  neither 
acknowledged  receipt  of  my  request  that 
he  direct  my  attention  to  any  United 
States  Supreme  Court  deci.«;ion  defining 
subversive  or  un-American  activities 
which  the  committee  had  to  guide  it,  but 
he  did  not  cite  any  such  case.  So  I  must 
pre.«ume  that  he  knows  of  no  such  case. 

But  since  he  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion that  Mr.  John  Rankin,  of  Missis- 
sippi, had  a  bill  pending  in  the  House,  H. 
R.  3242,  I  a5:ked  a  clerk  and  was  advLsed 
that  said  bill  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  had  never  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  althoufih  it  was 
filed  with  the  committee  in  May  1946. 
And,  of  course,  a  bill  not  enacted  into  law 
by  r-ongress  and  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  no  effect  in  law. 
It  does  not  speak  out  for  the  people  of 
America,  that  a  Member  merely  files  a  bill 
in  Congress.    I  read  the  bill,  of  course. 

This  illustrates  that  there  can  be  at 
present  as  many  definitions  of  "sub- 
versive and  un-American"  as  there  are 
committee  members.  In  fact,  I  think  I 
notice  that  there  is  some  sharp  difference 
of  opinion  expressed  by  committee 
members  on  this  point. 

The  startling  fact  is  that  this  im- 
portant committee  has  been  functioning 
ever  since  January  5,  1945,  and  its  pred- 
ece.«:sor  the  Dies  committee  was  for  some 
years  before  It,  yet  the  people  of  America 
are  not  yet  told,  by  the  committee,  what 
is  or  what  is  not  conduct  which  will 
make  them  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  this 
House  committee.  This  is  a  very  serious 
error  and  omission,  I  believe. 

So,  because  the  committee  does  not  offi- 
cially have  any  declaration  by  which  an 
American  citizen  can  know  what  is 
charged  to  be  "subversive  or  un-Ameri- 
can" I  could  not  conscientiously  vote  to 
put  this  citizen  up  against  a  criminal  case 
or  charge  in  the  Federal  court.  Otir  safety 
before  courts  and  committees  having 
great  power,  such  as  our  House  commit- 
tee, stems  from  having  the  procedures 
and  definitions  and  procedures  estab- 
lished and  clearly  defined  so  that  the 
whims,  intolerances,  passions,  and  dema- 
gogueries  of  men  will  not  jeopardize  or 


violate  the  rights  of  men.  The  rights  of 
minorities  must  be  kept  as  sacred  and 
as  inviolate  as  those  of  the  majority. 
If  the  civil  rights  of  a  single  soul  In 
America  are  deliberately  trampled  upon, 
the  rights  of  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
thereby  placed  In  peril. 

Third.  The  committee  print  of  the 
hearings  does  not  contain  the  full  evi- 
dence or  testimony  before  the  committee. 
For  instance,  on  page  2  of  the  committee 
report  it  says:  "The  material  parts  of  his 
testimony  follow."  Then  there  is  fur- 
nished to  us  as  Members  of  Congress  only 
portions  of  selected  testimony  by  way 
of  selected  questions  and  answers  to  wit- 
ness Marshall  by  the  legal  counsel  for  the 
committee  and  by  committee  members 
Rankin  and  Wood. 

The  very  text  of  the  committee  print 
Itself  shows  me  that  there  must  have 
been  questions  and  answers  other  than 
those  printed  for  our  use,  which  questions 
and  answers  we  were  entitled  to  read  be- 
fore we  were  asked  to  vote. 

We  sit  as  jurymen  In  an  unusual  sense 
in  this  sort  of  proceeding.  We  are  fur- 
nished testimony  by  the  committee  print 
of  but  a  part  of  the  committee  hearing. 
We  are  asked  to  accept  someone  else's 
opinion  as  to  what  Is  "material"  when 
we  are  asked  to  certify  a  citizen  for 
criminal  prosecution.  I  am  not  willing 
to  substitute  anyone  else's  judgment  for 
my  own  25  years  of  law  practice  under 
such  circumstances.  There  was  plenty 
of  time  and  of  money  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  all  the  evidence. 

I  will  not  vote  to  condemn  or  put 
a  man  up  against  a  criminal  case  or 
charge  when  I  believe  that  "material  evi- 
dence" which  is  easily  available,  is  not 
made  available. 

The  fact  that  a  report  favoring  this  or 
that  prosecution  for  contempt  comes 
irom  this  particular  committee  of  the 
House  does  not  of  itself  constrain  me  to 
accept  the  committee's  report.  Why 
should  It  be  so?  It  is  a  wise  and  safe  pro- 
cedure we  here  have  to  not  blindly  accept 
a  committee  report — Just  because  it  is  a 
report.  The  fact  is  that  this  House  has 
refused  to  approve  dozens  of  reports  of 
other  committees  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  Yet, 
in  this  case  we  are  not  allowed  any  op- 
portunity whatsoever  to  speak  out  against 
error  or  abuse— even  if  we  are  under  a 
conscientious  conviction  that  one  exists. 

By  this  statement  of  a  fundamental 
rea.son  Is  why  I  must  vote  "nay."  I  do 
not  mean  to  indicate  that  I  feel  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  keep  any  material 
evidence  from  the  House  Members.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Member  of  the 
House,  I  emphatically  state  I  cannot, 
and  will  not,  place  the  freedom  of  any 
American  citizen  In  jeopardy  as  in  this 
case,-  when  I  know  from  the  written  re- 
port that  some  evidence  that  would  be 
material  in  helping  me  to  ascertain  all 
the  facts  has  been  kept  out  of  the  re- 
port— for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

These  three  reasons,  then,  are  basic 
and  fundamental  with  us.  In  my  words 
on  May  17,  1946,  I  reasoned  that  this 
sort  of  necessary  work  to  protect  our 
Government  should  be  more  efficiently 
done.  I  reasoned  that  the  FBI  should  be 
doing  it  on  a  full-time  basis.    They  are 
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trained  to  ferret  out  violators  of  law.  I 
will  only  briefly  again  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  procedure  in- 
tolerances, petty  Jealousies,  political  hate, 
and  personal  opinion  can  have  too  much 
chance  for  play  or  control.  Ours  will 
only  stay  a  democracy  where  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  worship  en- 
dure. regardJess  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
if  we  protect  it  to  the  maximum  by  an 
eternal  vigilance.  In  doing  this  it  Is  fun- 
damental and  basic  that  wherever  the 
civil  rights  and  liberties  of  men  are  in- 
volved they  be  clearly  defined  and  per- 
petuated by  man-made  laws,  rather  than 
the  interpretations  of  different  men  who 
have  not  the  mandate  of  written  law  de- 
fining their  Uberties  to  guide  or  control 
them. 


Statement  by  the  Honorable  Guy  M.  Gil- 
lette, President  of  tbc  American  League 
/•r  a  Free  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAuroBiviA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  statement  of 
the  Honorable  Guy  M.  Gillette,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Iowa,  issued 
on  July  23.  1946.  Just  prior  to  his  flight 
to  Palestine  on  a  special  mission  for  the 
American  League  for  a  Pree  Palestine. 
Mr.  Gillette  has  courageously  exposed 
the  basic  causes  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  current  violence  in  Palestine. 

The  American  people  built  their  Nation 
on  the  foundation  stones  of  fundamental 
human  liberties,  after  8  years  of  bitter  war. 
and  have  traditionally  and  historically  taken 
a  deep  and  supporting  interest  in  other  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world  seeking  similar  es- 
sentials of  himian  happiness.  This  Interest 
applies  particularly  In  the  case  of  the  He- 
brew people. 

In  Palestine,  our  American  people  see  a 
nation  where  Independence  was  recognized 
by  a  great  community  of  nations  more  than 
one-quarter  of  a  century  ago.  They  see  an 
unhappy  new  nation  forced  Into  a  strait- 
Jacket  of  political  restrictions  wholly  in- 
compatible In  their  conception  of  both  hu- 
man and  national  rights  and  In  strong  con- 
travention of  the  established  authority  and 
Internationa]  purpost;.  The  nsettJed  state 
of  airalrs  in  Palestine  with  the  sporadic  but 
frequent  outbreak*  of  violence  has  its  origin 
In  conditions  which  Americans  liave  a  right 
and  an  obligation  to  know. 

We  read  f  raids  by  British  authorities  on 
hidden  ^ches  of  arms  throughout  Palestine, 
of  the  destruction  of  these  arms  and  th« 
wholesale  arrp«ts  of  thousands  of  Hebrew 
Palestine  citizens.  We  recall  the  days  In  our 
own  history,  when  other  British  troops 
marched  to  Lexington  and  Concord  to  destroy 
other  military  supplies  and  ammunition,  and 
the  shots  that  got  down  British  soldiers  on 
the  retreat  to  Boston,  and  which  were  said 
to  have  been  heard  around  the  world.  We 
are  told  that  If  Palestine  nere  to  be  reopened 
to  free  admission  of  Hebrew  immigrants  in 
any  number,  that  the  Arab  citizens  would 
precipitate  a  reign  of  terror.  Therefore  we 
were  Informed  that  British  military  strength 
must  be  maintained  and  increased  to  Insure 


against  such  disturb<\nces  by  disarming  not 
the  Arab  whom  they  say  would  resent  the 
new  immigrants,  but  the  Hebrew  citizens 
who  are  pleading  and  praying  with  all  their 
strength  for  the  admission  of  these  additional 
Hebrews. 

We  read  that  no  search  Is  made  for  Arab 
terrorist  groups  or  Arab  caches  of  arms,  but 
new  raids,  new  curfews,  new  arrests,  and  new 
restrictions  are  put  into  effect  against  the 
Hebrews.  Americans  want  to  know  the 
reasons  for  these  facts.  No  one  can  deplore 
or  abhor  more  than  the  average  American 
the  shedding  of  one  unnecessary  drop  of 
human  blood  or  the  needless  sacrifice  of 
one  human  life.  The  death  by  bombing 
of  British  soldiers  In  Jerusalem,  the  murder 
of  6.000.000  Jews  in  Europe,  the  slaughter  of 
Polish  Jews  in  Kielce — all  these  shock  our 
sense  of  human  decency  and  bring  questions 
as  to  the  thickness  of  our  veneer  of  human 
clvUlzatlon.  We  have  not  only  the  right,  but 
the  duty  of  Inquiry  Into  the  genesis  and 
causes  of  these  acts. 

We  know  that  most  Americans  from  the 
dawn  of  history  have  thought  no  price  too 
high  to  be  paid  for  liberty.  We  know  that 
the  citizens  of  the  Hebrew  nation  are  not  so 
fatuous  as  to  seek  war  with  the  British  Em- 
pire. We  know  that  they  have  not  revolted, 
and  are  not  now  revolting  against  the  legal 
administration  of  British  authority  and  the 
advisory  and  responsible  agents  under  the 
League  of  Nations  mandate.  There  must  be 
something  deep  that  Impels  these  free  peo- 
ple to  acts  of  violence.  There  is  Just  ground 
for  conclusion  that  It  Is  the  usurpation  or 
destruction  of  authority  that  has  touched 
off  the  ctirrent  violence. 

The  explosion  at  British  headquarters  in 
Jerusalem  didn't  happen  in  a  vacuum.  It  Is 
one  Incident  In  a  long  chain  of  events  which 
began  when  Britain  scrapped  her  sacred 
trusteeship  and  issued  the  white  paper  in 
1939.  It  Is  part  of  a  sequence  of  events  which 
conclude  the  slaughter  of  6.000,000  Ihnocent 
Hebrews  in  Europe,  the  barring  by  Great 
Britain  of  access  to  Palestine  at  a  time  when 
Hitler  was  exterminating  the  Hebrews  of 
ETurope;  it  is  an  attempt  to  blast  through  to 
reach  the  conscience  of  the  world,  so  that 
pogroms  in  Poland  can  be  avoided  by  the 
prior  transfer  of  the  Hebrew  people  to  Pal- 
estine. 

The  same  hand  which  writes  British  pol- 
icy on  Palestine  is  directly  respoiislble  for  the 
detonating  of  a  bomb  at  British  headquarters 
at  the  King  David  Hotel.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  this  Is  the  headquarters  of  the  military 
occupational  forces  of  Palestine,  the  nerve 
center  for  a  regime  which  uses  concentra- 
tion camps,  suppression,  terror,  and  torture, 
a  regime  which  shoots  imarmed  civilians, 
and  exiles  and  Imprisons  without  trial.  We 
deplore  the  insanity  of  the  Attlee-Bevln  Gov- 
ernment which  has  actively  promoted  a  situ- 
ation of  physical  violence  In  Palestine,  and 
has  placed  innocent  British  civil  servants  in 
the  grim  role  of  executors  of  this  policy.  It 
is  inhuman  for  Great  Britain  to  drive  the 
Hebrew  people  to  a  point  where  they  have 
no  recourse  but  arms;  and  It  Is  equally  In- 
himian  of  the  British  Government  to  take 
thousands  of  British  Tommies  and  put  them 
Into  the  position  of  suppressors. 

It  has  been  positively  demonstrated  that 
Hebrews  and  Arabs  can  and  will  work  to- 
gether to  buUd  a  better  Palestine.  The  con- 
sidered decision  of  all  clvUized  nations  of  the 
world  is  that  the  Hebrew  nation  Is  entitled 
to  normal  restoration  in  its  Palestinian 
homeland.  It  has  also  been  established  that 
the  forces  thwarting  this  restoration  are  the 
forces  of  anti-Semitism  and  imperialism.  If 
Mr.  Attlee  wishes  to  follow  a  course  of  sanity, 
let  him  turn  to  democracy,  and  recognize  the 
legal  and  human  rights  of  the  Hebrew 
nation. 

L«t  the  colonial  office  cease  intrlgtiing  with 
Arab  Fascists  and  puppet  kings,  and  let  Great 
Britain  abide  by  the  sacred  trust  which  was 


placed  In  her  when  the  League  of  Nations 
Invested  her  with  the  mandate  for  Palestine. 
It  U  1946  In  America:  it  Is  1776  in  Palestine. 
Americans  who  won  their  own  freedom  from 
despotism  cannot  believe  that  once  more  the 
only  course  open  to  the  British  Government 
is  the  course  which  means  Inevitable  strife. 
We  cannot  believe  that  there  Is  no  alternative 
offered  the  British  Government  but  the 
coiu-se  laid  down  by  Adolf  Hitler. 


Nobody  Checks  Government  Physical 
Property 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ALYIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  hear- 
ings last  week  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  no  independent 
agency  or  auditor  of  the  Government 
makes  a  regular,  periodic,  or  any  other 
check  whatsoever  as  to  the  physical  prop- 
erty purchased  by  the  Government. 

After  any  agency,  bureau,  or  depart- 
ment once  secures  physical  property,  no 
one  in  the  Government,  nor  in  the  name 
of  the  Governnient,  not  even  the  Comp- 
troller General,  is  authorized  to  check, 
examine.  Investigate,  or  otherwise  peri- 
odically find  out  if  any  such  agency,  bu- 
reau, or  department  of  the  Government 
actually  has  the  physical  property  in  Its 
possession,  whether  it  is  given  away,  de- 
stroyed, or  in  control  of  the  Government. 

There  is  no  check  of  the  physical  prop- 
erty of  any  kind  whatsoever,  so  that  any 
agency,  bureau,  or  department  without 
fear  of  detection  or  exposure,  can  give 
away,  destroy,  or  embezzle  physical  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, no  one  has  authority  in  law 
or  otherwise  to  examine  into  the 
physical  property  transactions  of  any 
agency,  bureau,  or  department.  In  other 
words  there  is  no  check,  examination  or 
Investigation  of  the  physical  inventories, 
if  any.  of  the  billions  of  dollars  of  physi- 
cal property  purchased  with  the  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

This  probably  supports  the  various 
statements  in  the  newspapers  with  refer- 
ence to  the  waste  and  destruction  of  the 
physical  property  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  I  have  heard 
that  the  Navy  deliberately  took  to  sea  a 
deck  load  of  brand  new  shoes,  had  them 
soaked  with  water  and  then  ordered 
them  destroyed;  that  the  Army  recently 
destroyed  untold  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  athletic  equipment  which  could 
have  been  very  well  used  by  the  poor 
youngsters  of  this  country;  and  that  the 
Ordnance  Department  gave  away  hun- 
dreds of  million  of  dollars  worth  of  ma- 
chinery. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  .agencies,  bu- 
reaus, and  departments  should  have  the 
absolute  discretion  of  giving  away,  de- 
stroying, and  passing  on  the  embezzling 
of  physical  property,  for  there  is  no 
check  of  its  operations. 

I  believe  the  people  are  entlUed  to  a 
periodic  check  and  inventory  of  the  use 
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of  physical  property,  the  same  as  the 
money  transactions,  as  to  whether  the 
agency  has  the  property,  gave  it  away  or 
permitted  it  to  be  embezzled. 

I  am  including  herewith  a  resolution 
whereby  there  wUl  be  a  periodic  audit 
and  examination  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  physical  property  now  In 
the  hands  of  the  agencies,  bureaus,  and 
departments  of  the  Government: 
A  bill  to  provide  for  examination  and  investi- 
gation of  Inventories  of  Government-owned 
property 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  under  the  direction  of  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  reci-ive  and 
examine  inventories  of  property  furnished  as 
of  June  30  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  in 
the  year  1939  and  thereafter,  by  every  de- 
partment, agency,  and  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  SUtes,  and  by  every 
corporation  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States.  Such  inventories  shall  con- 
tain the  following  information:  (a)  the  value 
of  all  property  acquired  or  disposed  of  during 
the  ftscal  year;  (b)  the  value  of  all  property 
on  hand  as  of  June  30  with  an  allowance  for 
depreciation  of  such  property:  and  (c)  such 
other  information  as  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  direct. 

Sec.  2.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  In- 
vestigate (a)  any  matter  relating  to  the  ac- 
quisition or  disposition  of  property  by  any 
department,  agency,  or  indep>endent  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States,  and  by  every 
corporation  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States,  and  (b)  any  other  matter  re- 
quired to  be  stated  in  an  inventory. 

Sec.  3.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  make 
a  report  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  relative  to  matters  examined 
or  Investigated  by  him  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 1  and  3  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  be  shall  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  The  Comptroller  General  is  author- 
ized to  use  officers  and  -employees  under  his 
Jurisdiction  for  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties provided  In  this  act  and  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  additional  ac- 
countants, investigators,  attorneys,  officers, 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 


Federal  Health  Proframs  Will  Provide 
More  Efficient  Federal  Government — 
H.  R.  2716  Is  Passed  by  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARiCS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress,  in  my  opinion,  made  an  ex- 
tremely significant  contribution  to  the 
efiQciency  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
enacting  H.  R.  2716,  to  provide  health 
programs  for  Federal  employees.  This 
bill,  which  I  first  introduced  in  1944  and 
which  was  also  presented  in  1945  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Dow- 
HiY,  is  more  than  ever  needed  now,  when 
the  accent  is  on  sensible  economy.  It  au- 
thorizes Federal  agencies  to  establish 
programs  under  which  they  can  gain  the 
•values  which  private  corporations  have 
obtained  from  the  greater  health  and 
efficiency  of  employees. 


Industry  has  long  since  established  the 
fact  that  on-the-job  health  programs 
more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  reduced 
absenteeism  and  Increased  production. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers has  reported  that  the  installation 
of  medical  and  health  programs  in  234 
Industrial  establishments  resulted  in  a 
30 -percent  reduction  in  absences  due  to 
sickness. 

No    MEDICAL    OmcXX    rOS    50,000    WOKKXtS 

Many  private  employers,  with  even 
1,000  workers  or  less,  have  found  that  it 
pays  to  have  a  medical  officer  ir  the  or- 
ganization. Tet  in  our  own  Federal  serv- 
ice we  have  large  departments  with 
10,000  or  50,000  or  even  more  employees 
without  a  single  medical  officer  available 
to  plan  for  the  conservation  of  employee 
health.  Only  a  few  Federal  agencies 
have  had  legislative  authority  to  set  up 
the  type  of  Industrial  health  programs 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  urged 
on  private  employers  in  order  to  con- 
serve the  well-being  and  productivity  of 
workers. 

Health  services  under  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  will  be  similar  to  those  in 
private  industry.  Employees  who  be- 
come ill  on  the  job  will  t>e  given  emer- 
gency treatment,  including  emergency 
dental  care.  The  health  unit  will  give  a 
complete  physical  examination  to  all  new 
workers  before  employment,  and  to  per- 
manent employees  on  request.  The 
health  unit  will  also  refer  employees  to 
private  physicians  and  dentists  for  the 
correction  of  physical  defects  and  dis- 
eases. Preventive  medicine  will  cover 
such  services  as  chest  X-rays  for  the 
early  detection  of  tuberculosis.  The  pro- 
gram would  include  education  on  nutri- 
tion. 

The  building  of  adequate  health  pro- 
grams will  take  time.  A  Federal  agency 
setting  out  to  provide  health  services 
under  the  act  will  first  plan  its  work  in 
consultation  with  the  Public  Health 
Service.  The  program  must  meet  certain 
standards.  Funds  mu.st  then  be  obtained 
from  the  Congress  and  high-caliber  per- 
sonnel secured.  It  Is  likely  that  a  num- 
ber of  programs  will  begin  modestly  and 
gradually  be  extended  In  scope  and  cov- 
erage. Results  may  not  be  evident  at 
once,  but  they  will  be  cumulative.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  health  serv- 
ices in  industry  have  developed. 

SICK   LEAVE  SHOTTLD   BE   XEDTTCED 

Proper  health  programs  should  net  the 
same  returns  in  Government  as  in  pri- 
vate industry.  The  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  needs  of  the  employees  for  sick 
leave  and  for  disability  payments,  but  so 
far  It  has  done  little  to  conserve  the 
amount  of  sick  leave  used.  Employees 
on  the  average  now  take  at  least  7  days 
a  year  in  sick  leave.  This  compares  fav- 
orably with  Illness  records  of  business 
and  industrial  concerns  which  do  not 
have  health  programs.  But  I  repeat  that 
adequate  medical  programs  have  reduced 
absence  because  of  illness  by  nearly  one- 
third.  If  the  average  of  7  days'  sick  leave 
were  reduced  to  6  days,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  would  be  a  saving  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  pay  roll  of  2,325.000  man- 
days  per  year,  or  the  equivalent  of  about 
9,000  full-time  workers.    If  the  average 


were  further  cut  to  5  days,  the  saving 
would  amount  to  approximately  4,650,000 
man-days,  or  the  equivalent  of  about 
18.000  full-time  employees. 

This  reduction  In  absences  because  of 
sickness  Is  accomplished  by:  First,  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  contagious  diseases; 
second,  preventing  major  illness  by  spot- 
ting conditions  which,  if  imcorrected, 
may  cause  serious  trouble  later;  and, 
third,  rec'ucing  the  duration  of  Illness 
through  early  medical  care  or  shortening 
the  time  spent  on  the  treatment  of  minor 
illnesses  through  providing  attention  at 
the  place  of  work.  Every  day  of  sick 
leave  saved  Is  a  day  of  production  gained 
for  the  Government. 

The  Government  can  also  save  on  an- 
other expense  caused  by  employee  Illness 
and  accident.  Disability  payments  have 
risen  greatly.  The  Federal  retirement 
system  Includes  payments  to  those  who 
become  disabled  during  their  Federal  em- 
ployment. This  splendid  provision  is  an 
Investment  In  employee  security,  but  so 
far  little  has  been  done  to  conserve  this 
Investment  by  preventing  avoidable  dL«;- 
abillty.  There  are  now  more  than  23.000 
employees  on  the  disability  rolls  at  a  total 
cost  of  more  than  $18,000,000  a  year.  Of 
these.  3.923  individuals  were  added  in  the 
fiscal  year  1945.  The  average  length  of 
service  in  the  Federal  Government  of 
these  disability  annuitants  Is  20.9,  while 
the  average  service  of  all  annuitants  on 
the  annuity  rolls  Is  27  years.  The  aver- 
age age  of  all  annuitants  on  the  rolls  if 
68.1,  but  the  average  of  disability  annui- 
tants is  60.2.  We  have  an  example  of  the 
Government  setting  up  a  splendid  retire- 
ment program  for  its  workers,  but  failing 
to  protect  the  fund  through  reasonable 
medical-care  arrangements. 

DISABILITT    PATMZirr   SAVINGS   TO   USULT 

We  know  that  cars  last  longer  when 
they  are  regularly  Inspected  and  re- 
paired. It  is  the  same  with  human  be- 
ings. Impairments  which  may  l)ecome 
chronic  can  be  taken  care  of  when  nor- 
mal industrial-health  facilities  are  avail- 
able. A  reduction  of  10  percent  in  dis- 
ability payments  would  save  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  thus  the  taxpayers,  almost 
$2,000,000  a  year. 

Adequate  health  and  medical  services 
within  the  various  agencies  will  also  con- 
tribute to  the  effective  placement  and 
utilization  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped, including  disabled  veterans. 
The  Federal  Government  is  employing 
such  persons  in  Increasing  numbers.  In 
recent  months,  thousands  of  disabled 
veterans  have  been  employed.  Both  in 
Initial  placement  and  in  promotions,  in- 
telligent professional  advice  is  needed 
regarding  the  kind  of  job  which  can  be 
effectively  performed  by  a  person  with 
a  given  handicap, 

I  have  cited  some  of  the  ways  In  which 
health  programs  will  aid  Federal  agen- 
cies in  getting  their  jobs  done.  On-the- 
job  health  services  will  also  curtail  the 
waste  due  to  loss  of  efficiency  when 
workers  are  ailing  or  imder  par.  It  is 
not  enough  for  workers  to  be  physically 
present — they  must  be  fit  to  do  their 
jobs.  The  most  productive  worker  nor- 
mally abounds  In  health  and  energy.  If 
employees  are  ill  and  cannot  work,  we 
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pay  them  sick  leave.  If  they  are  half 
sick,  half  on  the  job,  the  amount  of  pro- 
ductive work  suffers.  Certainly  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  cut  expense  is  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  workers. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  gains  to 
be  expected  from  on-the-job-health  pro- 
grams, there  will  be  heightened  mo- 
rale among  workers  who  see  that  their 
employer  is  providing  for  their  health  and 
well-being.  An  enlightened  employer 
will  count  as  a  large  gain  the  avoidance 
of  needless  suffering  to  the  individuals 
in  its  service. 

BUSINSSS  LEADEXS  SUPPOItT  BILL 

I  speak  confidently  of  the  results  to 
be  expected  because  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly examined  and  explored  in  the 
hearings,  in  the  debate,  and  in  the  studies 
on  which  the  legislation  has  been  based. 
The  new  act  is  no  sudden  happening.    I 
introduced  the  measure  on  Jime  1,  1944, 
and   was  privileged  to  chair   the  sub- 
committee of   the  House  Civil  Service 
Committee  which  went  thoroughly  into 
Ihe  subject.    At  the  hearings  in  August 
'      1944.  outstanding  leaders  in  the  indus- 
trial medical  field  testified  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  including  representatives  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
National  Safety  Council,  and  individual 
private  companies  such  as  the  Metro- 
politan   Life    Insurance    Co..    General 
Motors  Corp..  and  Eastman  Kodak  Corp. 
The  executive   branch  presented   testi- 
mony which  revealed  the  careful  analysis 
which  had  been  made  of  the  existing 
need  and  of  the  steps  required  to  provide 
and  maintain  modem  industrial  health 
services.    The  proposal  had  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  employee  unions  and  the  vet- 
erans' groups.    The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
need  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Finally,  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
approved  this  constructive  measure.    It 
Is  another  foundation  stone  in  building 
an  effective  and  economical  civil  service. 

BATETT    LEGISLATION    IS    NEEDED 

A  further  foundation  stone  needs  to 
be  laid  by  the  next  Congress.    It  is  my 
Intention,  if  reelected  to  the  Eightieth 
Congress,    to    introduce    legislation    on 
safety  In  the  Federal  Government.    In 
the  course  of  their  official  duties,  during 
1945.  373  Federal  employees  were  killed, 
and  63.005  suffered  lost-time  accidents 
Nearly  4,000  000  man-days  of  work  were 
lost,  and  $13,686,109  was  paid  out  in  direct 
claims.    Counting  indirect  expense,  acci- 
dents in  the  Federal  service  cost  at  least 
$30,000,000  in  1945— and  they  are  con- 
tinuing right  now  at  the  rate  of  $26  a 
minute.   Most  of  these  accidents  are  pre- 
ventable.   The  Federal  frequency  rate  is 
9.8.  in  contrast  to   3.3  for  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System.  3.9  for  the  steel-producing 
operations  of  United  States  Steel.  4.1  for 
General  Motors,  and  1.4  for  Du  Pont 
The  Federal  Government  can  and  should 
do  much  better  on  safety.    The  executive 
branch  has  renewed  its  efforts  to  reduce 
accidents.   I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
legislative  action  is  necessary  and  shoiild 
be  taken  promptly.   This  waste  of  human 
lives  and  funds  must  stop. 


Confressional  Reors[aiuzation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  articles  and 
editorials  on  the  subject  of  the  legislative 
reorganization  bill : 

I  Prom    the   Baltimore,    (Md.)    Sun   of   July 

29,  1946] 

The  Congress  Rolls  Up  Its  Sleeves  for 

Sterner  Trials 
The  congressional  reorganization  bill  which 
the  Houses  have  now  sent  to  the  White 
House  is  a  good  one.  It  does  not  go  as  far 
as  perfectionists  could  ask.  but  It  goes  far. 
It  is  important  for  the  immediate  cures 
which  it  prescribes  and  it  is  important  in  a 
larger  way  as  it  sharpens  Congress  for  new 
trials  of  representative  Government. 

Take  the  immediate  improvements  first. 
Congress  has  maintained  a  multiplicity  of 
chaotic  and  overlapping  committee  ass"ign- 
ments.  The  new  bill  cuts  the  Senate  com- 
mittees  from  33  to  15  and  the  House  com- 
mittees  from  48  to  19. 

This  step  Involves  the  partition  of  Con- 
gress' work  into  rationalized  and  organic 
fields.  It  means  that  each  Member  of  both 
Houses  will  receive  committee  assignments  of 
Importance.  Work  done  by  one  of  these 
committees  will  be  done  for  good  not  du- 
plicated elsewhere.  The  plan  should  ease 
the  distribution  of  Members  among  the  com- 
mittees according  to  their  powers  and  Inter- 
ests. In  addition  to  the  conservation  of  en- 
ergies thus  secured,  the  Members  are  to  have 
more  office  help 

Having  In  these  ways  reorganized  and  con- 
served  their  energies  for  maximum  effective- 
ness.  the  two  Houses  also  reassert  historic 
authorities.  Representative  government  grew 
up  In  the  Anglo-American  past  because  men 
feared  exclusive  executive  control  of  the 
purse.  Under  the  reorganization  plan  Con- 
gress reaches  out  for  a  firmer  and  more  in- 
formed control  of  the  national  expenditures 
Provision  Is  made  for  close  collaboration  be- 
tween the  appropriation  and  the  revenue-rais- 
ing committees  of  the  two  Houses.  Deficit 
financing  is  brought  more  firmly  under  leeis- 
latlve  control. 

The  proliferation  of  Government  activities 
has  resulted  In  a  great  rash  of  administra- 
tive agencies.  These  agencies  have  escaped 
further  and  further  from  congressional  con- 
trol. One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  new 
committee  organization  is  to  facilitate  a  con- 
tinuous supervLslon  by  the  committees  of  the 
administrative  agencies  which  operate  In  the 
several  committee  fields. 

But  all  these  details  merge  In  one  overrid- 
ing purpose:  The  Members  of  Congress  have 
seen  the  older  constitutionalism  enter  a 
"highly  deliquescent  state,"  to  use  Professor 
Corwin's  phrase.  They  know  that  in  this  new 
concept  of  government  Congress  becomes 
more  than  ever  the  single  place  where  the 
nuanced  and  composite  view  of  the  whole 
people  in  all  its  manifold  phases  and  segments 
is  most  faithfully  mirrored  and  represented. 
To  continue  this  kind  of  representation 
against  the  formidable  obstacles  that  rise 
alway  •  higher  against  it  will  be  an  exacting 
Job.  In  reorganizing  itself  to  meet  that  task 
Congress  has.  so  to  speak,  taken  off  its  coat 
and  rolled  up  its  sleeves. 

•     -  ■ 

(Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 

Dlspatcb  of  July  27. 1946] 

CoivcKESs  Reorcanizzs  Itself 

The  Important  congressional  reorganization 

bill,  which  is  was  feared  might  be  lost  in  the 


shuffle  in  the  closing  days  of  this  session, 
came  through  to  adoption  in  very  good  shape. 
Passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  11,  it  floundered 
around  in  the  House  for  weeks;  but  the  lower 
branch  approved  it  on  Thursday,  with  some 
changes,  and  the  Senate's  acceptance  of  the 
amended  version  yesterday  sent  the  legisla- 
tion to  President  Truman  for  his  signature. 
This  bill,  the  product  of  careful  study  for 
more  than  a  year  by  a  Joint  congressional 
committee  headed  by  Senator  La  Follette,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Representative  Monronet,  of 
Oklahoma,  overhauls  the  antiquated  organi- 
zation, procedure  and  rules  of  Congress.  It 
provides  for  the  long-sought  streamlining  of 
the  legislative  machinery. 

As  finally  passed,  the  bill  Is  not  so  good  In 
some  respects  as  the  original  Senate  meas- 
ure. But  the  most  important  provisions  were 
retained.  The  most  significant  reform  is  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  standing  com- 
mittees from  33  to  15  in  the  Senate  and  from 
48  to  19  in  the  House.  The  imwieldy  com- 
mittee structure  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
draw-backs  to  efficient  procedure. 

Another  Important  provision  will  tighten 
congressional  fiscal  controls  by  requiring 
open  hearings  on  all  appropriation  bills,  af- 
fording fuller  opportunity  for  study  of  com- 
mittee hearings  and  reports,  and  requiring  es- 
timates of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
ensuing  year,  with  the  stipulation  that  ap- 
propriations could  not  exceed  estimated  rev- 
enues unless  a  concurrent  resolution  author- 
izing the  deficit  was  adopted. 

The  measure  Increases  congressional  sala- 
ries, which  is  Justified  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  pay  of  the  Members  has  remained  un- 
changed for  21  years,  while  living  costs  and 
their  special  expenses  have  increased.  The 
Senate  version  provided  an  increase  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  a  year,  but  the  House  re- 
duced it  to  $12,500.  plus  a  $2,500  expense 
allowance  previously  authorized  by  that 
body.  The  difference  is  largely  a  quibble, 
since  the  two  versions  add  up  to  the  same 
thing— except  that  the  $2,500  expense  allow- 
ance is  tax-free,  whereas  it  would  not  be  if 
it  were  counted  as  salary.  We  preferred  a  flat 
figure  of  $12,500  for  Members  of  both 
branches,  but  the  higher  salary  h:s  now  been 
adopted,  and  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  too  good 
to  quibble  over  this. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  House  eliminated 
the  proposed  $8.000-a-year  administrative  as- 
sistant for  each  Member,  to  help  look  after 
requests  from  constituents,  and  the  like 
something  which  would  have  enabled  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  devote  their  time 
more  fully  to  legislation. 

On  the  whole,  however.  Congress  has  done 
a  good  Job  of  reorganizing  itself.  This  is  far- 
reaching  legislation. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston 

Mass.,  of  July  27,  1946] 

Reform   Begets  Reform 

The  House  did  not  do  as  well  with  the 

congressional  reorganization  bill  as  did  the 

Senate— although  better  than  many  realistic 

Washington  observers  had  expected.     Still 

the  Senate,  eager  to  adjourn,  accepted  the 

House  bill  in  toto.     Just  how  far  short  of 

doing  the  Job  the  bill  falls  Is  best  seen  by 

recalling  what  has  needed  to  be  done. 

First  and  foremost.  Congress  and  the 
Executive  very  much  need  to  be  drawn  closer 
together,  both  In  the  making  of  policy  and 
In  Sharing  responsibility  for  Its  Implementa- 
tion. Congress  itself  needs  to  make  sure  that 
more  of  its  acts  represent  party  reponslblllty 
and  a  national  approach,  and  that  fewer  of 
them  are  product  of  vote-trading  between 
local  and  special  Interests. 

Second,  and  by  no  means  unrelated.  Con- 
gress  has  needed  to  bring  its  antique  organl- 
Eation  and  procedures  up  to  the  demands  of 
present-day  legislative  loads. 

lJ°P^n^!r*J^*  °"*  P**""  °'  Objectives,  the 
Lft  Pollette-Monrcney  bill  provided  for  a 
majority  party  •'legisLntlve  cabinet."  with 
Which  the  President  would  take  counsel,  and 
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within  Congress  standing  policy  committees 
of  each  party  to  replace  the  old  caucuses. 
These  the  Hotise  rejected. 

The  House  did,  however,  go  along  in  ap- 
proving the  set-up  designed  to  hold  appro- 
priations In  balance  with  revenue.  And  it 
also  went  the  Senate  one  better  In  salary 
raising,  which,  despite  the  temptation  to 
cynical  comment,  we  believe  will  In  the  long 
run  bring  more  able  men  to  Congress. 

Toward  the  second  objective — legislative 
efficiency — the  House  made  the  significant 
contribution  of  cutting  Its  standing  com- 
mittees from  48  to  19.  But  even  the  authors 
of  the  bill  had  felt  It  futile  to  include  sec- 
tlons  which  would  have  aoollshed  three  of 
the  worst  among  congressional  Institutions, 
the  filibuster,  the  seniority  rule,  and  the 
autocratic  power  of  the  House  Rules  Cc«n- 
mlttee. 

However,  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
reform  begets  reform.  To  whatever  degree 
•  these  changes  break  old  shackles  and  lift  iU 
average  of  ability,  to  that  degree  Congress  will 
be  better  able  to  remedy  the  defects  remam- 
ing. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald 

of  July  27,  1946  ] 

The  Laborer  and  His  Hire 

We  think  It  Is  a  fine  Idea  that  the  boys  In 

Congress  have  voted  themselves  a  raise.    Of 

cours?.  they  had  to  insert  a  little  trick  into 

It.    Instead  of  the  straight  $15,000  a  year  the 

Senate  favored,  the  Joint  conference  agreed 

on    $12,500    with    a    $2,500    nonaccoun table, 

tax-free  expense  account. 

THXT  OO  BAVX  SOME  LECmMATE  EXPENSES 

Although  the  final  version  gives  an  added 
pay  boost  In  view  of  the  tax  saving.  It  doesn't 
make  much  difference,  and  we  will  go  along 
with  the  axiom  that  the  laborer  Is  worthy 
of  his  hire.  After  all,  the  Congressman  does 
have  some  legitimate  expenses,  what  with 
^  keeping  up  two  homes  and  taking  constit- 
uents sightseeing  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  1925  that  our 
Congress  has  brought  Itself  up  to  the  point 
of  actually  voting  itself  a  raise.  (The  pay 
was  boosted  then  from  $7,500  to  $10,000) 
Presumably,  the  Members  felt  that  the  voters 
might  think  poorly  of  them  for  attempting 
to  get  another  foot  Into  the  public  trough. 
But  things  are  bad  all  over,  now,  what  with 
the  OPA  confusion  and  strikes  and  unrest 
among  the  hired  help.  Lots  of  other  people 
have  had  raises. 

President  Truman  months  ago  urged  Con- 
gress to  hoist  Itself  up  to  $20,000  a  year.  The 
Senate  ckirted  skittishly  around  this  and 
made  several  embarrassed  sallies  before  it  got 
its  courage  up  to  $15,000  worth. 

SOME  OF  those  who  VOTED   WILL  NOT   BENEFIT 

Previous  attempts  to  boost  the  pay  of  Con- 
gress had  always  been  quickly  shushed. 
Somebody  might  be  listening  and  start  rais- 
ing the  old  ned  about  greedy  public  servants. 
Oddly  enough,  or  perhaps  natxirally  enough, 
there  have  been  no  loud  screams  over  the 
boldness  of  the  lawmakers  this  time.  The 
public  is  either  numb  or  thinks  they  deserve 
what  they  have  voted  themselves. 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  differed  In  so 
many  respects  they  had  to  go  to  a  Joint  com- 
mittee for  fittings  and  alterations.  Both 
Houses  yesterday  adopted  the  committee's 
compromises.  Mi^y  of  the  boys  who  voted 
for  the  raises  will  not  benefit  by  them  them- 
selves. Their  successors  will  be  the  lucky 
ones.  This  makes  the  outgoing  Members  look 
even  more  honest  and  deserving. 

Along  with  the  pay  raises  the  House  ap- 
proved the  Senate's  plan  for  fixing  things  up 
so  Congressmen  can  qualify  for  entry  Into  the 
Federal  retirement  and  pension  system.  We 
have  long  felt  that  this  was  a  desirable  move. 

The  pay  raise,  coupled  with  a  possibility  of 
a  pension,  will  attract  a  better  type  of  char- 
acter In  public  service.  This  applies  not  only 
to  Congress  Init  to  the  higher  echelons  of 
most  Government  department?.  Mr.  Truman 


has  been  complaining  that  he  cant  get  good 
men  to  help  him  because  the  pay  is  too  low. 
Tliat  feeling  runs  throtigh  the  whole  Oov- 
emment  structure. 

And  if  the  pay  raise  will  get  better  men 
Into  Congress,  the  pension  should  also  en- 
courage the  retirement  of  others  who  have 
outlived  their  usefulness. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES   WILL  BE  EKDUCED 

Congress  In  the  same  reorganization  bill 
will  be  doing  some  streamlining.  The  House 
has  agreed  to  cut  down  its  standing  com- 
mittees from  48  to  19,  while  the  Senate  la 
reducing  Its  corresponding  little  bands  from 
S3  to  15.  This  Is  going  to  cause  some  suffer- 
ing among  veteran  Congressmen  who  de- 
pend heavily  on  the  seniority  system  to  put 
them  into  Important  committee  chairs,  but 
It  will  make  a  vast  improvement  In  the  legls- 
Btive  branch.  The  physical  machinery  and 
the  procedure  of  the  Congress  wUl  be  much 
more  efficient,  and  their  weakness  In  these 
days  of  continuous  crises  has  been  only  too 
evident. 

Peeling  fairly  good  about  their  generosity 
to  themselves,  and  still  a  little  surprised  that 
no  citizens  had  appeared  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  demanding  a  lynching.  Members  ol 
both  Houses  yesterday  acted  with  untisual 
speed  In  voting  on  the  measure  and  sending 
It  to  the  President,  who  Is  expected  to  ap- 
prove It.  The  salary  and  other  changes  which 
It  embodies  will  go  into  effect  with  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress,  meeting  in  January. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  approve  the 
action,  since  we  believe  that  anything  is  com- 
mendable which  will  modernize  congressional 
procedure  and  bring  into  Congress  the  highest 
type  of  representation  for  the  people. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  News  of  July 

26,  1946] 

La  FoLLrrTE-MoNaoNET  Triumph 

When  history  is  written  a  few  hundred 
years  hence,  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the 
American  Republic,  the  outstanding  event  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  in  our  opinion, 
will  be  passage  of  the  La  Pollette-Monroney 
bill. 

This  Is  the  first  legislation  In  our  genera- 
tion designed  to  recapture  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  the  pKJwer  and  re- 
sponsibility outlined  for  it  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  our  original  charter  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Over  the  decades  the  authority  and  prestige 
of  the  law-making  branch  have  been  whittled 
away  by  the  relentless  encroachments  of  the 
ever-expanding  executive  department,  so 
much  so  that  even  the  power  of  the  purse 
has  been  reduced  to  a  figment  of  tradition. 

The  La  Pollette-Monroney  bill,  by  stipula- 
ting for  Members  of  Congress  salaries  and  re- 
tirement more  in  line  with  what  a  free  market 
offers  for  such  talent,  by  setting  up  a  more 
efficient  committee  system  and  providing 
more  expert  research  and  counsel  for  our  law- 
makers, and  more  effective  budgetary  con- 
trols, will  prolong  our  years  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

And  the  small  additional  costs  should  be 
saved  many  times  over  In  reducing  the 
billions  wasted  In  the  executive  branch. 

Bob  La  Pollette.  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mms 
Monronet,  of  Oklahoma,  have  earned  a  great 
place  in  American  history. 


Hoatinf  for  Vetcraiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1.  1946 

Mr.   VURSELL.     Mr.    Speaker,   with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Com- 


cRKssiOMAL  RccoRD.  I  am  including  a  copy 

of  a  letter  received  by  me  from  the  direc- 
tor, national  legislative  service.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  ask- 
ing that  the  Congress,  through  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  set  up  at  once  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  lack  of  housinf 
for  veterans. 

I  have  this  day  introduced  such  a  reso- 
lution. 

VcTKBANS  or  FoaEICN  Wais 

OP  THE  UNrrED  Statm, 
National  Legislative  Seryio. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  29.  194§. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Ratburn, 

Speaker,  House  of  AepretentotiveM, 
United  States  Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Ma.  Speaker:  Based  on  complaints 
received,  reports  and  surveys  made  by  indi- 
viduals and  units  of  our  organlaation,  there 
is  much  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  vet- 
erans' emergency  housing  prc^am.  imple- 
mented by  Federal  legislation,  has  bogged 
down  and  failed  utterly  in  Its  objective  to 
produce  homes  for  veterans.  The  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  the  program  are  highly  con- 
flicting and  should  be  flushed  out  Into  the 
open  and  determined  by  competent  authority. 
The  national  legislative  committee  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  after  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  failure  of  the  veterans' 
housing  program  and  the  conflicting  reasons, 
has  asked  this  office  to  petition  the  Congrees 
to  create  a  bipartisan  Joint  committee  to 
make  an  exhaustive  Investigation  into  and  a 
report  on  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  vet- 
erans' emergency  housing  program,  and  Its 
implementing  legislation,  the  Patman  bill,  to 
launch  an  adequate  construction  program  ol 
housing  for  veterans. 

I  am,  therefore,  requesting  that  immediate 
consideration  prior  to  adjournment  be  given 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan  Joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  with  adequate  funds  and 
authority,  to  conduct  a  complete  and  search- 
ing investigation  Into  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  veterans'  emergency  housing 
program  to  provide  homes  for  veterans. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Omas  B.  Ketchum. 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 


A  De$criptiTe  Analy$is  of  the  Wheeler- 
Reed  Railroad  Reorganixatioii  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  GORSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTA*nV«8 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  GORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  a  descriptive 
analysis  of  the  Wheeler-Reed  btn — con- 
ference report  No.  2691— which  appeared 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday, 
July  29.  1946: 

CONTERBS  Aoan  ON  New  Bamkruptct  Bili. 
Based  on  Wheeler-Reed  Proposai.s — House 
Mat  Vote  Tcwat 

Washington.— Legislation  to  authoriae  vol- 
untary reorganisation  of  major  railroads 
currently  Involved  In  bankruptcy  proceed- 
Ings  awaits  final  action  by  Congrees  this 
week. 

Dissimilarities  In  wrakma  of  this  legisla- 
tlcm  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
House  were  ironed  out  during  bastly  nego- 
tiations Saturday.  A  conference  report  on  a 
bill    cubaUtutMl    for    both    meastirca    was 


f| 


'^y.^  lue  rresiueni  would  take  counsel,  and 


most  Government  department?.  lir.  Truman      leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Com*      bill    substituted    lor    both 


meaciirca 


was 
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dropped  In  the  hopper  of  the  House  Satur- 
day night. 

All  that  stands  In  the  way  of  approval  by 
Congress  Is  the  possibility  that  a  quoriun  of 
the  House  will  be  unavailable  this  week.  Op- 
position to  the  legislation,  considering  the 
wide  margin  by  which  the  House  bill,  written 
by  Representative  Chauncit  Reed  (Republi- 
can. Illinois)  was  passed.  Is  not  believed 
strong  enough  to  block  passage  of  the  com- 
promise bill. 

However,  with  Congress  slated  to  adjourn 
at  the  end  of  this  week,  many  House  Mem- 
bers left  for  home.  If  the  House  leaders 
are  unuble  to  muster  a  quorum,  any  vote 
passing  the  reorganization  legUlatlon  could 
be  Invalidated  on  a  pciint  that  a  quorum  of 
the  House  was  not  present. 

For  this  reason,  backers  of  the  legislation 
will  call  the  measure  up  for  action  today, 
since  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  quorum 
will  lessen  each  day  this  week. 

SENATE  APPKOVAL  EXPECTtO 

Once  House  approval  is  obtained.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  Senate  passage  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Principal  opponent  of  the 
legislation  In  the  Senate  had  been  Senator 
Johnson,  Democrat.  Colorado,  who  based  his 
objection  on  the  inclusion  in  the  bills  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad. 
This  road  has  been  excluded  from  the  com- 
promise bill,  and  Senator  Johnson's  support 
is  expected. 

Compromise  of  difference  between  the 
Wheeler  bill  and  the  Reed  bill  actually  began 
Friday  night,  when  an  unofficial  conference 
committee  met  to  work  out  an  unofficial  draft 
of  a  compromise  bill.  The  Ave  House  con- 
ferees, led  by  Representative  Hobbs.  Demo- 
crat. Alabama,  and  Representative  Reed,  met 
with  Senator  Reed.  Republican,  Kansas,  co- 
author of  the  Wheeler  bill,  and  Senator  Tun- 
NKLL,  Democrat.  Delaware,  and  a  tentative 
conference  report  was  drafted. 

On  Saturday  there  were  no  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  conferees,  but  the  House  pro- 
posal was  submitted  to  the  five  Senate  con- 
ferees and  the  disagreements  noted.  Indi- 
viduals met  off  and  on  through  the  day  after 
that  with  Representative  Reed  providing  the 
principal  Impetus.  Early  Saturday  night,  a 
conference  report  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  10  conferees. 

Represenutive  PaANcis  Walteb,  Democrat, 
Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  House  Judl- 
darv  Committee  and  an  opponent  of  re- 
organization legislation,  made  a  point  of  or- 
der against  the  conference  report,  on  the 
ground  that  conferees  had  been  selected 
without  regard  to  the  conflicting  opinions  in 
the  House.  Representative  Waltoi  asserted 
that  he  outranks  two  of  the  three  Judiciary 
Committee  members  who  were  named  as  con- 
ferees. 

Speaker  RATBtxaN,  Democrat.  Texas,  ruled, 
however,  that  whatever  merit  the  point  of 
order  had.  It  came  too  late.  The  Speaker  said 
It  should  have  been  made  when  the  con- 
ferees were  appointed. 

NEW.   SXPASATX  LAW  PSOPOSEO 

The  form  of  the  compromise  bill  differs 
from  both  the  Wheeler  and  Reed  bills  in  that 
it  would  be  a  new,  separate  law.  The  Wheeler 
bill  would  have  amended  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Reed  bill  would  have 
amended  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

As  in  both  the  Reed  and  Wheeler  bills,  the 
new  bill  does  two  things:  First,  it  sets  up  a 
new  procedure  for  financial  readjustment  of 
railroads,  separate  from  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act;  second,  it  allows  railroads 
which  meet  certain  conditions  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  new  procedure  even  If  they  are 
already  In  receivership.  Section  77  seu  up 
full  procedure  for  handling  railroad  reorgani- 
sation plans  in  Federal  courts. 

The  new  procedure  adopted  in  the  compro- 
mise bill  la  most  like  that  in  the  Wheeler  bill, 
which  In  turn  was  basically  a  proposal  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

ThU  procedure  is  a  variation  of  the  old 
McLaughlin  Act  which  expired  last  year  and 


which  the  Reed  bill  would  have  reenacted. 
The  principal  difference  is  that  the  Wheeler 
bill  substituted  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  a  three-Jtidge  district  court 
as  the  principal  arbiter  In  framing  a  reorgan- 
ization plan.  The  compromise  bill  retains 
the  ICC  as  arbiter,  but  provides  for  Judicial 
review  and  for  appeal  to  higher  courts  from 
decisions  of  the  Commission  or  from  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals. 

TO  An>  IN   MEETING  FIXED  CHARGES 

This  procedure  is  aimed  at  enabling  rail- 
roads to  postpone  or  scale  down  fixed  charges 
which  are  about  to  mature  and  which  a  rail- 
road knows  in  advance  it  will  be  unable  to 
meet. 

The  application  of  the  new  procedure  to 
roads  already  In  bankruptcy  is  made  in  the 
compromise  bill  by  applying  both  the  Reed 
and  Wheeler  standards.  Thus,  a  railroad  to 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
law  must  show  both  earnings  equal  to  fixed 
charges  for  the  7-year  period  from  1937  to 
1945  inclusive  and  gross  operating  revenues 
in  excess  of  $50,000,000  for  any  of  the  cal- 
endar years  1942  to  1944. 

This  double  standard,  it  is  anticipated,  will 
rule  out  smaller  roads  which  might  acci- 
dentally have  come  under  the  7-year  stand- 
ard. The  major  roads,  however,  would  fit 
either  standard.  Principal  of  these  are  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  New  Haven,  Frisco,  Cotton 
Belt  and  Rock  Island. 

FOLLOWS    ICC    PaOPOSALS 

The  conference  report  declared  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  variation 
of  the  old  McLaughlin  Act  provided  means 
"of  altering  carriers'  obligations  with  fair- 
ness to  the  owners  of  those  obligations,  and 
In  order  to  avoid  the  drains,  wastes  and 
losses  consequent  upon  drastic  reorganiza- 
tions. This  underlying  principle  was  in  ef- 
fect reafBrmed  by  the  House  when  it  passed 
the  amendment.  The  conference  substitute 
adheres  to  this  plan." 

The  difference  between  the  method  of  the 
McLaughlin  Act  and  that  of  the  Commission 
variation  is  primarily  one  of  lodging  greater 
power  in  the  ICC.  Under  the  McLaughlin 
Act.  chapter  XV  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  the 
Commission  was  not  expressly  charged  with 
the  duty  of  considering  proposed  alterations 
or  modifications  as  In  substance  a  reorgani- 
zation or  readjustment  plan.  Under  the  Com- 
mission proposal  as  adopted  substantially  in 
the  compromise  bill  the  Commission  Is 
charged  with  such  duties. 

Under  chapter  XV  the  principal  proceeding 
was  conducted  In  court.  Under  the  compro- 
mise bill  the  principal  proceeding  is  before 
the  Commission.  The  court  is  called  on  only 
for  purposes  of  review. 

The  conference  report  states  that  this 
method  of  financial  readjustment  "had  had 
the  support  of  leaders  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies, banks,  and  the  railroad  industry,  as 
well  as  of  the  Commission  and  also  of  repre- 
sentatives of  railroad  labor  organizations." 

With  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
standards  to  roads  now  in  proceedings  under 
section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  the  7-year 
earnings  standard  of  the  House  bill  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  recognize  actual  earnings 
and  not  limit  the  standard  merely  to  the 
reported  earnings. 

ACTUAL,  KZPORTED  EABNINGS  MAT  DDTZa 

Under  the  tax  laws  there  were  large  book- 
keeping deductions  from  earnings  In  order  to 
effect  tax  savings,  according  to  the  confer- 
ence report,  with  such  bookkeeping  author- 
ized by  statute  and  used  by  corporations  In 
both  the  industrial  and  railroad  fields.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  on  a 
number  of  occasions  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  difference  between  re- 
ported earnings  and  actual  earnings,  the 
conference  report  states. 

The  conference  substitute  bill  has  recog- 
nized the  clrctunstance  thus  pointed  out  by 
the  Commission.  In  this  and  other  respects 
the  earnings  figures  included  in  the  7-year 


standard  are  stated  somewhat  differently  in 
the  conference  amendment  from  the  form  of 
their  statement  in  the  Reed  bill,  the  report 
adds. 

The  substitute  bill  also  adds  the  require- 
ment that  a  road  must  have  recorded  gross 
operating  revenues  in  excess  of  $50,000,000 
for  any  one  of  the  calendar  years  1942-44. 

A  subsidiary  or  an  a£Bllated  road  which 
made  less  than  the  $50,000,000  required  could 
apply  provisions  of  the  bill  if  the  parent  com- 
pany is  covered  by  terms  of  the  bill  and  has 
made  $50,000,000  In  gross  operating  revenues 
during  the  period. 

During  an  18-month  period  provided  for 
effecting  voluntary  reorganization  and  at  the 
end  of  which  the  carrier  would  file  a  plan  of 
adjustment  with  the  Commission,  the  prop- 
erties would  be  retained  In  the  custody  of  the 
court  and  subject  to  Its  supervision. 

ALLOWS    SURPLUS    LIQmO    RESOXniCES    USE 

The  substitute  bill  also  would  allow  rail- 
roads In  the  hands  of  courts  under  section  77 
to  use  surplus  liquid  -esources  for  the  retire- 
ment of  debt  through  purchase,  discount, 
and  otherwise.  Provision  Is  also  made  for 
the  proposal  of  alteration  or  modification  of 
obligations  of  carriers  by  the  Commission  It- 
self in  the  event  that  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  carrier  has  not  gone  into  effect. 

Independent  reexamination  and  review  by 
the  courts  of  any  plans  wh  ch  might  be  Is- 
sued by  the  Commission  also  Is  provided  by 
the  compromise  bill. 

Also  Included  in  the  conference  measure 
is  a  provision  protecting  reorganizations 
against  certain  taxes.  The  report  declares 
that  this  is  customary  practice  since  no  true 
profit  is  realized  on  the  exchange  of  securi- 
ties, and  yet  without  such  a  protective  pro- 
vision, taxes  might  be  assessable  because  it 
might  be  held  that  there  is  an  apparent 
though  not  an  actual  profit. 

The  section  known  as  the  Johnson  amend- 
ment to  the  Wheeler  bill,  to  exempt  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  from 
the  legislation,  was  changed  in  the  confer- 
ence substitute  to  provide  exemption  for 
any  road  that  Is  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
voting  stock  owned  or  controlled  by  another 
railroad  corporation  not  a  debtor  In  the  same 
proceeding  or  by  a  corporation  owning  or 
controlling  more  than  95  percent  of  the  out- 
standing voting  stock  of  the  corporation. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
for  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
from  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  on  plans 
issued  by  the  Commission  under  the  bill. 

Finally,  carriers  still  in  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  courts  In  whose  cases  re- 
organization securities  already  have  been  is- 
sued under  a  reorganization  plan  are  taken 
care  of  by  providing  that  the  carrier,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commission,  can  amend  ' 
the  plan  to  the  extent  of  issuing  options  or 
warrants  to  take  care  of  those  security  hold-  • 
era  who  would  otherwise  be  wiped  out. 


Voting  Record  of  Representative  Jennings 
Randolph,  of  West  Virginia,  on  Meas- 
ures Pertaining  to  Servicemen,  Service- 
women,  Veterans  and  Their  Families 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1946 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
order  that  the  constituents  I  represent  in 
the  Second  District  of  West  Virginia, 
especially  veterans  and  their  families, 
may  have  complete  and  factual  informa- 
tion as  to  my  100-percent  cooperation  on 
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legislation  affecting  them,  I  have  com- 
piled my  voting  record  on  every  measure 
since  1940.    It  follows: 
Voting   Record  of  Jennings   Randolph   on 

MrAStUES      I*E11TAINING     TO      VKTOtANS      AND 

Their  Dependents 

(77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  88)) 

8.  2025.    Pay  Readjustment  Act,  1942: 

On  amendment  to  raise  the  pay  of  enlisted 
men  of  the  sixth  grade  frqm  $48  to  $54  and 
those  in  the  seventh  gradeirom  $42  to  $50, 
page  4145   (May  13,  1942);   vote,  yea. 

On  passage,  page  4146  (May  13,  1942);  vote, 
yea. 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
that  House  insist  on  base  pay  of  $50  a  month, 
page  4670  (May  27,  1942);  vote,  yea. 

On  motion  to  recommit  conference  report 
with  instructions  as  to  the  provisions  for 
certain  retired  Army  officers,  page  509C  (June 
10,  1942);  vote,  nay. 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report,  page 
5099  (June  10,  1942);  vote,  yea. 

(78th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Congressional  Rscoro, 
vol.  89)) 

House  Joint  Resolution  159.  Emergency 
maternity  and  Infant  care  for  wives  of  en- 
listed men  In  the  armed  forces:  On  passage, 
page  7770  (September  22,  1943);  vote,  yea 

8.  1279.  Liberalizes  family  allowances  for 
servicemen's  dependents:  On  passage,  page 
8466  (October  18.  1943);  vote,  yea. 

H.  R.  3356.  Increases  monthly  rates  of 
compensation  or  pension  to  disable  veterans 
for  service-Incurred  disability  to  widows  and 
children:  On  passage,  page  9605  (November 
16,  1943);  vote,  yea. 

H.  R.  3377.  Increases  rate  of  pension  cf 
World  War  veterans:  On  passage,  page  9638 
(November  17,  1943);  vote,  yea. 

(78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (Congressional  Rxcoro, 
^  vol.  90)) 

S.  1543.  Musterlng-out  payment  bill,  1944: 

On  passage,  page  427  (January  19,  1944); 
vote,  yea.  ^ 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report,  page 
750  (January  26,  1944);  vote,  yea. 

H.  R.  4115.  Veterans'  preference  In  Federal 
civil  service:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  page  3506  (April  17,  1944) ;  vote, 
yea. 

8.  1767.  Gl  bill  of  rights: 

On  passage,  page  4677  (May  18,  1944) ;  vote, 
yea. 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report,  page  5853 
(June  13,  1944);  vote,  yea. 

(79th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (Congressional 
Record)) 

March  7.   1946: 

H.  R.  4761.  Housing  stabilization: 

On  motion  to  recommit,  page  2000;  vote, 
pair  against. 

On  passage,  page  2001;  vote,  general  pair. 

March  14,  1946: 

H.  R.  5455.  Authorizes  $250,000,000  for  ad- 
ditional housing  units  for  veterans :  On  pass- 
age, page  2282;  vote,  general  pair. 

March  26,  1946: 

House  Joint  Resolution  328.  Makes  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  $253,727,000  for  vet- 
erans' housing:  On  passage,  page  2634;  vote, 
yea. 

May  9,  1946: 

H.  R.  4761  Veterans'  Emergency  Housing 
Act,  1946:  On  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  providing  $400,000,000  instead 
of  $600,000,000  for  subsidy  payments  In  the 
production  of  housing  materials,  page  4765; 
vote,  yea. 

May  13,  1946: 

H.  R.  4761.  Veterans'  Emergency  Housing 
Act  of  1946:  On  agreeing  to  conference  report, 
page  4930;  vote,  yea. 

June  11.  1946: 

H.  R.4061.  Accumulated  leave  for  enlisted 
personnel;  Ou  pauage,  page  6665;  vote,  yea. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  votes  in  March, 
on  which  I  am  not  recorded,  were  taken 
when  I  was  absent  from  Washington  on 
ofBcial  governmental  business,  and  a 
necessary  assignment  I  favored  the 
passage  of  this  meritorious  legislation,  to 
provide  Federal  housing  aid  to  veterans, 
as  shown  by  my  vote  May  13.  1946,  in 
favor  of  H.  R.  4761,  Veterans'  Emergency 
Housing  Act. 


Mrs.  Lnce  for  Senator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Bridgeport  Post  of  July  30, 1946: 

MRS.  LUCE  FOR  SENATOR 

Virtually  all  well-informed  people  In  the 
State  now  accept  Governor  Baldwin's  decision 
to  retire  as  flnal.  The  Governor  has  gone 
forward  with  plans  for  his  future  life  as  an 
Insurance  executive  despite  all  of  the  "draft 
Baldwin"  movements  which  have  sprung  up 
in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

.If  the  Governor  would  run,  he  could  have 
the  next  nomination  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator for  the  taking.  But  since  he  will  not 
run,  the  Republican  Party  must  act  promptly 
to  secure  a  winning  candidate. 

Since  most  Republicans,  Including  both 
the  topflight  leadership  and  the  rank  and  flle 
know  who  the  candidate  should  be,  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  difficulty  In  this 
respect. 

But  the  real  difRculty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
those  who  by  word  of  mouth  are  busily  en- 
gaged In  nominating  Clare  Boothe  Luce  for 
Senator  have  not  asked  the  lady  herself. 

Six  months  ago  Mrs.  Luce  announced  her 
decision  to  retire  from  public  life  at  the  con- 
clusion of  her  present  term  as  Representative 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District.  In 
the  elapsed  time,  perhaiM  because  her  an- 
nounced retirement  brought  the  issue  clearly 
before  people's  minds,  there  has  been  a  sud- 
den growth  in  public  appreciation  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  her  services. 

While  there  is  a  many-sided  scramble  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  governor 
the  senatorial  nomination  seems  to  be  con- 
ceded to  Mrs.  Luce  by  acclamation.  In  the 
senatorial  field  her  proven  qualities  both  as 
a  campaigner  and  a  seasoned  Member  of 
Congress  have  made  it  a  case  of,  "Mrs.  Luce 
first  and  the  rest  nowhere." 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  lady  from 
Fairfield  County  has  given  no  Indication  of  a 
change  of  mind  on  the  question  of  her  re- 
tirement. Mrs.  Luce  has  not  been  seeking 
senatorial  honors.  She  must  be  drafted. 
If  the  Republicans  fall  to  take  the  neces- 
sary moves  to  this  end  or  to  make  their 
arguments  sufficiently  convincing,  they  will 
lose  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

As  Mrs.  Luce  nears  the  end  of  her  con- 
gressional service,  she  can  think  with  some 
satisfaction  that  her  speech  on  the  atomic 
control  law,  delivered  a  few  days  ago,  is  now 
regarded  in  Congress  as  the  definitive  dis- 
cussion of  that  subject. 

Those  who  know  her  working  habits  will 
hardly'  be  surprised  at  this.  Her  speech 
represented  weeks  of  preparation  during 
which  she  had  consulted  the  recognized  ex- 
perts on  atomic  energy,  studied  all  the  avail- 
able scientific  reports,  and  digested  the 
voluminous  testimony  before  the  Hotise  Mili- 


tary Affairs  Committee  of  which  she  is  a 
member. 

Those  who  consider  her  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  clear  and  logical  mind  and  a  happy 
faculty  of  expressing  her  thoughts  In  crisp, 
understandable  language,  should  not  over- 
look the  hard  preparatory  work  which  she 
habitually  gives  to  her  discussion  of  public 
affairs. 

At  the  moment  when  Congress  and  the 
Nation  were  ringing  with  praises  of  her  la«t 
important  speech  as  a  House  Member,  sta« 
achieved  the  somewhat  paradoxical  triumph 
of  getting  recognition  for  her  first  speech  as 
well.  Four  years  ago  she  took  the  floor  oT 
the  House  to  point  out  the  folly  and  danger 
of  the  "freedom  of  the  air  policy"  which  was 
then  proposed  for  this  country.  That  speech 
was  attacked  and  derided  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  by  those  who.  unlike  Mrs.  Luce,  did  not 
take  tne  trouble  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
facts  before  they  Jumped  to  a  conclusion. 
Today  the  State  Department  has  confirmed 
every  point  In  Mrs.  LtKm's  speech  of  4  years 
ago.  has  abrogated  the  agreements  which  were 
originally  made  on  the  basis  of  the  mistaken 
policy  which  Mrs.  Luci  condemned,  and  has 
proclaimed  that  the  policy  which  she  advo- 
cated in  1942  is  the  only  safe  policy  for  this 
Nation  to  pursue. 

In  brief,  she  was  4  years  ahead  of  the 
policy  makers  in  this  respect,  another  char- 
acteristic not  surprising  to  those  who  follow 
her  work  closely. 

llie  brilliant  Representative  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  has  been  too 
busy  In  Congress  to  have  any  time  for  play- 
ing politics  in  Connecticut.  The  Republican 
Party  needs  her  candidacy  and  lx}th  State 
and  Nation  need  her  services.  She  should  be 
persuaded  to  take  the  nomination  and  we 
hope  that  the  persuasion  will  be  effective. 


Time  To  Get  Our  Troops  Oat  of  China  for 
Sake  of  Peace  and  a  United  Democratic 
Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  granted  me,  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
statements  of  two  great  world  figures  on 
the  present  civil  war  In  China,  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  state,  we  seem  to  be  playing 
a  major  role 

One  of  these.  Madame  Sun  Yat-sen, 
the  revered  widow  of  the  founder  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  enjoys  a  public  status 
and  position  in  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese 
people  imequalled  by  anyone.  The  other, 
an  American,  is  Brig.  Gen.  Evans  F. 
Carlson,  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  recently  retired  from  active  duty 
as  a  result  of  wounds  suffered  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Saipan.  A  Veteran  of  many 
years  service  with  the  Marine  Corps  In 
China  and  one  of  America's  greatest  ex^ 
perts  on  that  country,  he  served  as  an 
ofiQcial  Marine  Corps  observer  with  the 
Chinese  Communist  armies  and  then  bor- 
rowing their  slogan  of  "Gung-ho"  went 
on  to  form  the  famous  Marine  Raider 
Battalions  which  under  the  name  of 
Carlson's  Raiders  served  so  heroically 
against  our  enemies  in  the  Pacific.  Gen- 
eral Carlson  with  Paul  Robeson  Is  noH 
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serving  as  cochairman  of  the  National 
Committee  to  Win  the  Peace  of  which  I 
and  other  Members  of  the  House  have  the 
honor  of  being  sponsors. 
(Prom  the  New  York  Time*  of  July  33.  194«] 

llABAjn    8xm    Asks   Ban    on    Or*    Aa   to 

China— Widow  or  Baroajc's  Foundzb  Sns 

Plot  roi   Was   B»iwam    Us   asd   Sovirr 

UmoN 

Shancbai.  July  23  —Madame  Sun  Yat-sen. 
widow  of  the  man  who  founded  the  Chinese 
Republic.  «ald  today  that  American  and 
Chlneae  reactionaries  were  fanning  the 
flames  of  clvU  war  In  China,  hoping  to  bring 
the  United  States  and  Russia  Into  armed 
conflict. 

Madame  Sun.  wbo  Is  the  sister-in-law  of 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  President  of 
the  Chinese  Republic,  broke  a  2-year  political 
silence  to  ask  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
its  forces  from  China  and  to  make  no  loans 
to  a  government  that  is  not  reorganized  and 
truly  representative. 

Her  statement  evidently  was  designed  to 
streaa  a  plea  to  the  American  people  by  56 
Chinese  educators,  liberals,  industrialists, 
and  professional  leaders  that  no  more  tid 
be  given  to  the  Central  Government,  which, 
they  said,  was  permeated  with  the  forces  of 
■  reaction. 

This  plea  was  addressed  to  the  American 
people  through  Secretary  of  States  James  P. 
Byrnes,  tl:e  chairman  of  congreaslonal  for- 
eign relations  committees,  and  labor  leaders, 
and  publishers  of  the  United  States.  It  said 
the  shooting  already  had  started  and  that 
whether  China  had  a  devastating  civil  war 
was  almost  entirely  up  to  the  United  States. 

Cim.    WAS    STAKTED 

Madame  Sun  said  that  civil  war  "though 
undeclared,  already  had  begun." 

"Why  do  reactionaries  inflame  a  war  which 
they  cannot  win?"  she  said  "Because  they 
hope  civil  conflict  in  China  will  incite  war 
between  America  and  the  USSR,  and  thus,  at 
last,  crush  the  Chinese  Communists. 

"The  American  people,  who  are  our  allies 
and  have  long  been  our  friends,  must  be  told 
that  this  is  the  road  to  disaster.  They  must 
be  told  that  American  reactionaries  are  team- 
ing up  with  Chinese  reactionaries,  each  en- 
couraging the  other 

"They  must  be  told  that  the  presence  of 
United  States  armed  forces  on  Chinese  soil  is 
not  strengthening  peace  and  order  among 
the  Chinese  people.  They  must  be  warned 
that  loans  should  be  given  only  to  a  reorgan- 
ized and  truly  representative  government. 

•They  must  be  told  that  if  America  makes 
it  plain  she  will  not  supply  munitions  or  mili- 
tary equ'pment  there  will  be  no  spreading 
Chinese  war 

"I  appeal  to  our  American  friends.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  major  parties,  to  all  other  parties 
and  groups,  to  form  a  coalition  government 
at  once  ■■ 

MAOAMK    STTN'S    WAXNING 

Madame  Sun  said  she  had  come  out  of  po- 
litical obscurity  because  she  felt  that  this 
calamity  must  be  stopped  at  the  tieglnning. 

"Every  person  with  human  feeling  must 
speak  out."  she  said.  "The  present  crisis  is 
not  a  question  of  who  wins,  the  Kuomintang 
or  the  Communists.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
Chinese  people,  their  imlty,  and  livelihood. 

"It  cannot  be  settled  by  balancing  armies 
or  bargaining  for  this  city  and  that  territory. 
Not  party  rights,  but  human  rights,  hang  in 
th«  balance." 

She  pointed  out  that  the  people  continued 
to  hope  for  results  from  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment-Communist negotiations,  with  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  as  mediator,  at  Nanking, 

"But  after  every  patched  up  truce, 
the  war  flares  out  anew,"  she  said.  "Negotia- 
tions t>etween  the  Kuomintang  and  the  Com- 
munlsta  cannot  g've  the  final  answer.  The 
answer  must  be  given  by  the  Chinese  people." 

She  declared  that  the  Kuomlntang's  tute- 
lage u  over  and  urged  an  Immediate  coalition 


government  and  the  election  of  representa* 
tives  by  every  party  and  political  group  In 
China. 

The  statement  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  the  56  prominent  Chinese  said: 

"The  American  people  can  decide  whether 
China  will  suffer  a  devastating  civil  war. 
The  shooting  has  already  started.  Whether 
it  continues  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
you.    If  It  does,  you  will  be  a  participant." 

It  charged  that  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall's 
attempts  to  obtain  peace  for  the  last  6  months 
have  been  "deliberately  and  systematically 
sabotaged  by  the  forces  of  reaction  •  •  • 
which  bold  positions  of  prominence  In  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Government." 

"They  have  abandoned  Sun  Yat-sen's  three 
principles  and  favor  Fascist  activities,"  the 
Chinese  charged.  Today  they  ban  newspa- 
pers and  arrest  students. 

"The  United  States  apparently  Intends  to 
issue  her  aid  and  assistance  to  the  Chinese 
through  the  Nationalist  Government,  which 
is  permeated  with  the  forces  of  reaction. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  can  hardly  wel- 
come this  aid  and  assistance  for  we  know  it 
will  be  used  to  enlarge  the  civil  war. 

"Your  lend-lease  loans,  surplus  property, 
marines  and  military  mission  will  lead 
China  into  a  prolonged  state  of  civil  war,  for 
the  Chinese  people  will  fight  relentlessly  for 
a  termination  of  fascism  in  their  country. 

"We  therefore  ask  you  to  prohibit  your 
Government  from  destroying  our  chances  for 
peace  and  democracy  and  for  maintaining 
useful  diplomatic,  economic,  and  cultural 
relations  with   you." 


[Press  release  from  National  Committee  To 
Win  the  Peace.  Washington,  D.  C.  I 

Brig.  Gen.  Evans  P.  Carlson,  USMC,  re- 
tired, leader  of  the  Marine  Corps'  famed 
Carlson's  Raiders  in  the  war  against  the 
Japanese,  today,  July  24.  declared  that  "an 
all  out  civil  war  in  China  with  the  United 
States  providing  direct  or  indirect  support 
to  the  Central  Government  can  only  consti- 
tute a  powder  keg  for  the  precipitation  of  a 
third  world  war. 

In  commenting  on  a  recent  statement  Is- 
sued by  Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen,  General  Carl- 
,  son,  a  veteran  of  many  years  service  in 
China  where  he  served  as  an  observer  with 
Chinese  guerrilla  forces  In  the  northwest  for 
the  Marine  Corps,  added  that  "so  long  as 
American  armed  forces  remain  on  Chinese 
soil,  and  so  long  as  we  continue  to  provide 
the  Nanking  government  with  money  and 
military  supplies,  the  reactionaries  who  dom- 
inate that  government  will  take  no  decisive 
action  to  form  a  bona  fide  coalition  govern- 
ment which  alone  can  assure  peace  and  the 
establishment  of  democratic  reform." 

The  Marine  Corps'  raider  battalions,  which 
General  Carlson  organized  and  which  were 
known  as  Carlson's  Raiders,  won  renown 
In  their  daring  Invasions  of  Makln  and  other 
Pacific  strongholds  of  the  Japanese  with  their 
famous  slogan  "Gung-ho."  General  Carlson 
was  retired  from  active  duty  on  July  1  as  the 
result  of  wounds  suffered  in  the  invasion  of 
Salpan.  He  is  now  cochairman  with  Patil 
Robeson  of  the  National  Committee  To  Win 
the  Peace  which  is  opposing  present  Ameri- 
can intervention  In  China  and  has  placed 
itself  on  iecord  for  the  defeat  of  the  China 
military  assistance  bill  now  pending  before 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  full  text  of  General  Carlson's  state- 
ment follows: 

"Madam  Sun  Yat-sen,  by  her  prophetic 
statement,  'the  first  flame  of  the  world  con- 
flagration Is  burning  in  oui  land,'  has  focused 
attention  on  the  acute  situation  In  China 
that  contains  the  Ingredients  of  the  third 
world  war.  Only  at  times  of  great  crisis  has 
Madam  Sun  allowed  herself  the  luxtvy  of 
public  statement  during  the  31  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  her  distin- 
guished btisband.     More  than  any  human 


being,  ihe  has  the  right  to  speak  for  the 
Chinese  people,  for  she  has  never  betrayed 
them  or  exploited  them,  and  she  has  devoted 
her  life  at  great  personal  sacrifice  to  the  task 
of  translating  Into  action  the  three  principles 
of  nationalism,  democracy,  and  the  people's 
livelihood  enunciated  by  Or.  Sun  as  a  work- 
ing philosophy  for  China. 

'The  great  tragedy  in  this  situation  is  that 
we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  be- 
come the  key  factor  In  encouraging  a  willful 
group  of  reactionaries  In  the  Kuomintang 
Government  of  China  to  resume  a  civil  war 
for  destruction  of  the  only  organized  group 
In  that  country  which  has  provided  justice 
for  the  people  and  the  opportunities  to  enjoy 
the  fundamental  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

"So  long  as  American  armed  forces  remain 
on  Chinese  soil,  and  so  long  as  we  continue 
to  provide  the  Nanking  government  with 
money  and  military  supplies,  the  reaction- 
aries who  dominate  that  government  will  take 
no  decisive  action  to  form  a  bona  fide  coali- 
tion government,  which  alone  can  assure 
peace  and  establishment  of  democratic  re- 
forms. Moreover,  an  all-out  civil  war  In 
China  with  the  United  States  providing  di- 
rect or  indirect  support  to  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment can  only  constitute  a  powder  keg 
for  precipitation  of  a  third  world  war. 

"Left  alone  by  other  nations  of  the  world, 
the  Chinese  people  will  win  a  representative 
government  of  themselves  and  become  a  great 
democratic  factor  for  world  peace. 

"I  urge  the  American  people  to  read  Madam 
Sun's  statement  carefully,  because  I  know 
from  long  experience  that  she  speaks  from 
Intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  I  know  that  her  unselfish  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  her  people  is  unassailable." 


The  Public  Responsibilities  of  an 
Educated  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  entitled  "The  Public  Responsi- 
bilities of  an  Educated  Citizen,"  deliv- 
ered by  Angus  McKenzie  Laird,  associ- 
ate professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  to  the  graduating 
class  of  the  summer  session  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  on  August  27,  1943,  in 
which  he  paid  high  and  deserved  tribute 
to  my  predecessor  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  beloved  late  Senator  Duncan 
U.  Fletcher. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing OflSce  that  the  manuscript  of  Pro- 
fessor Laird's  address  will  require  space 
in  the  Record  exceeding  by  three-fourths 
of  a  page  the  two  pages  allowed  under 
the  rule,  and  that  the  cost  will  be  $165. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Tlgert,  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  and  friends,  one  thing,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  true  of  America's  present  position 
In  the  world.  It  Is  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  In  Europe,  throughout 
the  Near  East  and  the  Far  East,  and  In  all 
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other  parts  of  the  world,  who  are  looking  to 
America  with  hope  in  their  hearts.  It  Is 
something  we  have  not  sought;  It  Is  a  great- 
ness—and greatness  It  la— that  has  been 
thrust  upon  us.  It  Is  a  condition  which  I 
doubt  If  even  the  most  extreme  internation- 
alists In  our  midst  have  desired.  Any  reason- 
able American  must  know  that  we  cannot 
begin  to  satisfy,  to  fulfill,  or  to  Justify  aU 
the  hopes  held  by  countless  millions  of  people 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Most  of  them  are 
tired  and  hungry  and  without  clothes,  and 
they  want  us  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  and 
to  help  rebuild  their  ruined  and  devastated 
countries.  Despite  the  cynicism  of  some 
Americans,  I  know  that  we  shall  give  liberally 
and  generously  as  no  other  nation  has  ever 
given  before.  But  this  will  not  go  on 
long,  for  we  Americans  do  not  take  to  "alms- 
giving." If,  among  ourselves  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  admit  It,  we  are  like  the  Lord  in 
at  least  one  respect,  "We  help  those  who  help 
themselves."  We  cannot  be  expected  to  ful- 
fill any  long  continued  "hopes"  of  this 
nature. 

There  Is  another  hope  that  we  shall  as- 
sume military  leadership,  and  establish  by 
our  own  force,  an  International  system  of 
law  and  order.  However  desirable  this  might 
be  In  the  long  run — and  I  do  not  argue  the 
point — this  is  a  role  we  shall  reject.  An- 
other hope  with  a  better  chance  of  fulfillment, 
I  triist,  Is  that  we  shall  play  a  part,  a  major 
part.  In  helping  to  establish  a  workable  sys- 
tem of  law  and  order  In  the  world.  We 
cannot  fall  in  this  respect,  for  failure  would 
be  at  our  own  peril. 

But,  I  am  of  a  mind  to  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  our 
greatest  contribution  to  the  world  will  be 
the  example  of  how  free  people  should  and 
can  conduct  themselves  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. That  Is  the  reason  why  I  should  like 
to  speak  to  you  of  a  few  of  your  basic  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  American  citizens. 

Twenty-three  centuries  ago,  the  philoso- 
pher Plato,  an  unfriendly  critic,  held  that 
In  a  democracy  the  people  did  not  recognize 
that  their  duties  were  equal  to  their  rights. 
By  insistence  upon  their  rights,  and  by  ne- 
glecting their  duties,  they  paved  the  way 
for  the  overthrow  of  democracy  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  tyranny.  One  need  not  ac- 
cept Plato's  views  as  to  the  inevitability  of 
this  process  from  democracy  to  tyranny,  in 
order  to  agree  that  we  must  meet  our  duties 
and  responsibilities  .as  well  as  enjoy  our 
rights  and  liberties  if  our  democratic  society 
Is  to  survive.  This  great  truth  has  been 
recognized  In  a  number  of  constitutions  of 
national  states.  The  French  Constitution 
of  1793  not  only  contained  the  famous  "Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  of  Man,"  but  had  a 
list  of  the  duties  of  man  as  well.  The  most 
recent  Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union  not 
only  has  a  bill  of  rights  but  has  a  bill  of 
duties  as  well.  Our  constitutional  fore- 
fathers were  fully  cognizant  of  the  truth 
that  every  right  Implied  a  duty.  However, 
our  Constitution  was  based  upon  somewhat 
different  principles  from  those  of  the  French 
Constitution  of  1703  and  the  Russian  Con- 
stitution of  1035.  Our  Bill  of  Rights  was 
added,  not  In  order  that  the  people  might 
know  their  rights,  but  that  the  Government 
might  not  Infringe  upon  them.  It  was  as- 
stimed  that  the  people  would  know  their 
duties  as  they  knew  their  rights.  Yet,  I 
fear  this  has  not  always  been  realized,  and 
unfortunately  "duty"  appears  almost  to  have 
become  an  outworn  term.  One  should  not 
be  surprised  If  In  the  next  edition  of  Webster, 
he  finds  after  the  definition  of  the  term  the 
word  "archaic."  In  almost  all  the  textbooks 
on  civics  and  political  science,  and  In  all  the 
texts  In  social  science  without  exception, 
which  you  have  used  In  high  school  and 
college,  you  will  find  at  least  one  chapter  on 
our  rights,  but  never  one  on  our  duties. 
Consequently,  I  think  it  not  Improper  that 
in  your  final  college  lecture,  you  should  bear 


something  of  your  public  responsibilities  as 
an  educated  citlsen. 

An  American  biologist  and  philosopher, 
Edwin  Grant  Conklin,  has  defined  democ- 
racy as  "a  system  which,  ideally  at  least,  at- 
tempts to  equalize  the  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  of  Individuals  In  society." 
I  would  add  that  an  Individual's  opportu- 
nities and  responsibilities  should  be — ideally 
again — proportionate  to  merit,  Yoiw  op- 
portunities have  been  greater  than  the  aver- 
age; your  family  and  the  state  have  spent 
more  upon  you  than  the  family  and  state  of 
the  average  person  of  your  age  have  spent 
upon  them.  Your  responsibilities  are  like- 
wise greater. 

It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  Florida 
men  of  their  duty  to  their  country  in  time 
of  war.  The  record  of  our  graduates  on  every 
front  of  our  present  conflict  Is  indicative 
of  the  fact  that  Florida  men  have  recognized 
the  highest  call  of  duty  for  their  country'. 
Rather  would  I  remind  you  of  your  political 
or  public  responsibilities  In  time  of  peace  as 
well  as  in  time  of  war. 

First,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  edu- 
cated citizen  to  vote.  I  do  not  mean  the 
kind  of  voting  an  elderly  Negress  of  per- 
haps 65  or  70  years  of  age  had  In  mind  on 
an  occasion  at  which  I  was  present  some 
years  ago.  She  entered  a  polling  place  in 
Chicago,  where  I  was  a  watcher  for  a  non- 
partisan voters'  league.  The  Republican 
committeeman  met  her  at  the  door,  placed 
his  arm  around  her  shoulder,  and  led  her 
to  the  clerk's  desk.  Unfortunately,  or  for- 
tunately, as  you  prefer,  however,  she  had 
failed  to  register.  When  entreaties  of  the 
committeeman  failed  to  restore  her  name  to 
the  voters'  list,  she  turned  and  walked  out 
of  the  door  with  the  remark,  "It  don't  make 
no  difference,  nohow."  I  am  afraid  many 
educated  people  cast  "It  don't  make  no  dif- 
ference, nohow"  votes,  but  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  it. 

I  do  not  think  much  more  of  the  slogan 
that  greets  me  occasionally  of  "We  don't  care 
how  you  vote,  but  vote."  We  should  care 
how  our  fellow  citizens  vote  and  frankly  1 
think  those  who  sponsor  the  slogan  do  care 
how  you  vote.  Even  more  reprehenslve  than 
blind  and  ignorant  voting  Is  voting  that  Is 
bought  and  paid  for.  ^I  was  astounded  to 
learn  not  long  ago  of  an  attempt  by  a  mem- 
ber of  a  professional  group  of  educated  citi- 
zens in  our  State  who  tried  to  buy  his  elec- 
tion as  president  of  the  association.  He 
sent  out  boxes  of  oranges  to  key  members 
of  the  association  with  the  announcement 
that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
He  was  defeated,  but  I  think  he  got  more 
votes  than  he  deserved  for  his  attempt  to 
prostitute  an  honored  profession.  One  of 
my  students  a  few  years  back  Informed  me 
with  evident  pride  and  a  feeling  of  Impor- 
tance that  on  his  week-end  trip  home  Just 
before  the  election  he  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  mission  of  transferring  several 
thousand  dollars  from  a  candidate  for  high 
office  to  a  political  boss  in  another  city  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  votes.  That  Is  not 
a  thing  to  be  proud  of;  It  was  something  a 
responsible  American  citizen  should  have 
been  ashamed  of.  For  your  Information  I 
might  say  that  the  candidate  was  defeated. 
Block-voting  and  voting  a  straight  ticket 
Is  almost  as  bad.  I  know  that  a  voter  must 
sometimes  not  only  choose  as  between  Indi- 
viduals, but  as  between  organizations,  their 
platforms,  their  policies,  and  their  practices, 
as  well.  But  voting  a  straight  ticket  to  help 
the  fraternity,  or  the  machine,  or  the  union, 
or  the  company,  or  the  boss.  Instead  of  for 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  common  good. 
Is  a  betrayal  of  democratic  government. 
Loyalty  to  the  party,  or  to  the  organization 
or  machine,  has  Its  values;  one's  Influence  In 
public  affairs  is  weakened  If  he  switches 
about  without  good  reason  from  support  of 
one  Individual  to  another,  or  one  party  to 
another.    On  the  other  band,  a  blind  loy- 


alty that  binds  one  to  an  Individual,  ma- 
chine, or  party  at  all  time*  and  under  all 
circumstances  Is  likely  to  result  m  the  loss 
of  all  opporttmlty  for  construct  re  leader- 
ship.  If  it  Is  true  that  a  man  without 
party  is  lost  politically,  it  Is  equally  true 
that  a  man  of  one  party  does  not  help  to 
make  as  much  history  as  the  independent 
voter  who  chooses  between  parties  and  helps 
to  determine  election  results. 

I  realize  it  is  difficult  to  cast  an  intelli- 
gent vote  in  every  case.  There  will  always 
be  names  on  the  ballot  that  you  wlU  not 
know  and  cannot  find  out  anything  about, 
but  It  is  yoxir  duty  to  try  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  candidates  for  Important  posi- 
tions. Ic  is  certainly  as  Important  as  mowing 
the  lawn  or  listening  to  Fibber  McGee,  and 
doesn't  take  any  more  time.  It  will  require 
more  Intellectual  stimulus  and  exertion,  but 
It  is  our  duty. 

Do  not  t)e  discouraged  if  your  candidates 
do  not  always  win.  Many  times  your  vote 
will  encourage  the  kind  of  m'Ti  you  want  to 
see  In  office,  and  you  owe  It  to  your  candi- 
dates to  support  them  even  when  their 
chances  of  election  are  hopeless.  It  Is  your 
duty  to  vote,  but  you  are  imder  no  obligation 
to  have  a  seat  on  the  band  wagon. 

A  second  responsibility  la  to  run  for  and 
serve  In  public   office  when  you  are   asked 
to  do  so  in  the  public  Interest  by  some  of 
yotir  fellow  citizens  who  have  no  selfish  per- 
sonal end  or  Ignoble  purpose  In  asking  you. 
If  you  are  the  kind  of  citizen  you  ought  to 
be,  you  will  have  cpportututles.     Now  I  am 
not  advising  you  to  become  professional  pol- 
iticians, though  that  is  a  great  calling.     It 
is  an  ancient  occupation,  you  know,   as  Il- 
lustrated by  a  story  of  an  argument  between 
a  doctor,  an  engineer,  and  a  politician  as  to 
the   oldest    of    their    respective    professions. 
The  doctor  epoke  first,  "Did  not  Jehovah  cut 
a  rib  from  Adam's  side  atid  create  Eve  from 
it?    That  was  a  surgical  operation  and  there- 
fore    surgery     is     the     oldest     profession." 
"You're  wrong."  said  the  engineer.     "In  the 
beginning,  all  was  chaos,  and  in  6  days  tb* 
Lord  built  the  earth — that  was  a  great  en- 
gineering feat  and  the  first  professional  ac- 
complishment."    "Hold  on,"  said  the  poli- 
tician, "didn't  you  say  that  in  the  beginning 
all  was  chaos — where  do  you  think  all  that 
chaos   came   from?"     Serlotisly.   however.   I 
think  the  politicians  are  more  sinned  against 
than  sinners,  and  I  wish  to  defend  them.    We 
consider  it  our  right  to  Inquire  Into  every- 
thing a  politician  does — we  watch  him  more 
critically  than  we  do  any  one  else— even  a 
minister's  son   these   days.     And  there   are 
very  few  of  us  who  can  stf^nd  in  the  public 
searchlight  without  having  some  faults  cast 
their  shadows.     When  I  hear  someone  wish 
we    did    not    have    politicians    running    the 
country,  I  remind  myself  that  Hitler  is  not 
a  politician,  and   that  Mussolini  is  or  was 
not  one.     I  also  remember  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's friends   and   supporters   acclaimed 
him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  politi- 
cian.    I  could  mention  some  American  ex- 
amples,  but  I  shall  stay  safely  on  foreign 
shores.      Any    Informal    and    impartial    ob- 
server will  agree,  1  think,  that  the  politicians 
know  how  to  run  the  country  better  than 
any  other  group,  even  Including  the  college 
professors. 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  good  people 
who  say  that  a  man  cannot  live  an  honest, 
sincere,  and  upright  life  and  be  a  successful 
politician.  We  need  not  leave  our  own  State 
for  examples  to  prove  such  contentions  false. 
I  wish  to  mention  In  particular  the  career 
of  one  man  whose  life  could  well  be  emulated 
by  any  high-minded  young  person  who  as- 
pires to  a  political  career.  For  40  years  thia 
man  was  Intimately  associated  with  the  po- 
litical life  of  our  State.  In  my  boyhood  he 
was  held  up  to  me  at  home  and  in  school 
as  a  model  of  Integrity,  sincerity,  and  prob- 
ity in  public  life.    He  was  no  demagog  who 
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mpoused  one  cause  In  north  Florida  and  op- 
posed it  In  south  Florida;  he  did  not  fear  to 
make  known  his  stand  upon  public  Issues, 
even  when  it  ran  counter  to  popular  opinion 
or  the  interests  of  powerful  groups.  There 
were  those  who  opposed  him,  but  to  my 
knowledge — and  I  have  made  some  effort  to 
verify  this — there  was  never  a  hint  or  sug- 
gestion In  all  the  hall  century  of  his  career 
that  he  had  made  money  out  of  politics,  that 
he  had  entered  into  a  shady  deal,  or  that  he 
was  insincere  In  his  beliefs.  This  man  was 
United  States  Senator  from  Florida  from  1909 
to  1036  and  his  name  was  Duncan  U.  Fletcher. 
The  politicians  can  defy  any  profession  In 
'  the  State  to  furnish  the  name  of  a  man  of 
greater  honesty,  ability,  or  Integrity.  There 
are  others  in  our  own  State.  t>oth  living  and 
dead,  whose  names  I  could  mention  with 
Senator  Fletcher's.  One  need  not  have  to  go 
to  Virginia,  or  Wisconsin,  or  Nebraska,  to  be 
a  successful  politician  and  maintain  one's 
Integrity.  Politics  Is  an  honorable  profes- 
sion In  Florida,  and  a  political  career  does 
not  have  to  be  a  dishonorable  or  discredita- 
ble one  unless  you  make  it  so. 

But  I  am  not  urging  you  to  become  pro- 
fetsional  politicians.  One  need  not  be  a  pro- 
fessional politician  in  order  to  serve  in  public 
office.  There  are  numerous  part-time  elec- 
tive and  appointive  offices  where  you  can 
serve  and  still  follow  your  chosen  profession 
or  occupation.  The  city  council,  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  the  school  board, 
the  recreation  board,  and  the  planning 
board;  the  selective  service  and  rationing 
tKMrds;  the  State  board  of  control,  the  State 
welfare  board,  the  State  planning  board,  the 
State  forestry  board,  the  citrus  commission, 
and  similar  necessary  and  useful  agencies 
furnish  numerous  opportunities  for  fulfill- 
ing the  kind  of  responsibility  to  which  I 
refer.  These  offices  will  not  attract  you  from 
the  standpoint  of  compensation,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  few  city  councils  and  county 
boards.  The  only  reward  for  service  is  likely 
to  be  the  feeling  that  comes  to  one  who  has 
responded  to  the  call  of  duty. 

Sometimes,  I  fear  that  we  may  develop  a 
ruling  class  in  America  by  default.  We  may 
have  the  right  to  run  for  office  taken  away 
from  us  without  a  struggle  because  we  do 
not  care  t(  assert  It,  or  to  accept  our  respon- 
sibility to  exercise  It.  The  process  has  already 
begun.  Strangely  enough,  most  of  the  people 
deiMrlved  of  this  right  think  it  a  blessing. 
University  professors  cannot  run  for  oifice 
without  first  resigning  their  Jobs,  and  we 
think  it  is  a  good  thing.  The  Hatch  Act  pre- 
vents Federal  employees  and  State  employees 
paid  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  funds — 
a  very  large  number — from  running  for  office 
or  holding  public  office.  Yet  the  act  is  al- 
most universally  applauded.  No  leaves  of 
lAaences  are  granted  oy  public  agencies  to 
candidates,  and  defeated  candidates  cannot 
always  be  expected  to  be  "taken  care  of."  In 
fact,  employment  in  certain  positions  is  de- 
nied by  law  to  persons  who  have  run  for 
office  within  a  specified  length  of  time — and 
we  think  it  Is  a  good  tiling. 

While  the  Government  is  restricting  the 
right  to  run  for  office  on  the  one  hand, 
business  is  doing  the  same  on  the  other.  My 
chief.  If  not  the  only  objection,  to  chain  or- 
ganizations is  that  they  are  driving  out  of 
business  the  kind  of  merchant,  druggist,  and 
banker  who.  20  years  ago.  served  on  the  city 
commissiun,  the  county  board,  the  school 
board,  and  other  elective  agencies,  and  who 
tor's  the  lead  in  the  discussion  of  public 
Issues  and  policies  The  chain  store  manager 
of  today,  even  If  he  stays  in  a  community 
long  enough  to  register  as  a  voter,  is  almost 
always  prevented  from  taking  an  active  part 
In  politics  on  his  own  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility. His  employers  think  It  would  l>e  bad 
for  the  business.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
It  would.  As  a  rule,  the  American  people 
buy  where  they  think  they  can  get  the  best 
goods  at  the  lowest  price,  regardless  of  the 
politics  cf  the  proprietor  or  manager.    The 


nimiber  of  customers  gained  by  politics  will 
usually  balance  the  number  lost.  If  the 
Vigor  and  vitality  of  our  local  Institutions 
are  not  to  suffer,  then  local  employees  of  out- 
side corporations  must  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate freely  and  on  their  own  accotmt  In  the 
political  life  of  their  communities.  This  will 
be  particularly  true  If  the  trend  toward  out- 
side ownership  of  local  enterprise^  continues. 
Part-time  service  in  public  office  takes  time 
and  energy.  It  has  many  headaches  and  dis- 
appointments, but  an  educated  person.  In- 
debted to  society  for  the  greater  opporttml- 
ties  afforded  to  him,  will  not  shirk  this  re- 
sponsibility on  that  account. 

A  third  responsibility  of  the  educated  per- 
son is  Jury  service.  Long  before  our  fore- 
fathers developed  popular  legislative  and 
executive  agencies,  they  had  developed  fair 
and  equitable  Judicial  processes  in  which 
they  participated.  There  is  no  more  sacred 
right  in  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  than  the 
right  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  of  our  peers,  or 
equals.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  much 
criticism  of  the  Jury  system,  and  considerable 
agitation  in  favor  of  abolishing  it  and  sub- 
stituting other  procedures  for  determining 
the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  accused  persons. 
Most  of  the  criticlEm  has  died  a  natural 
death;  much  of  it  was  unjustified,  while  im- 
provements in  our  Judicial  processes,  removal 
of  technicalities  In  procedure,  limiting  ap- 
peals and  expediting  trials  in  other  ways, 
have  eliminated  many  of  the  things  for  which 
the  Jury  system  was  criticized,  not  always 
Justifiably. 

However,  ihe  chief  objection  to  the  Jury 
system  still  remains.  The  fault  lies  not  with 
the  Jury  system  itself,  but  with  the  type  of 
Jurors  who  serve.  Our  Jury  lists,  from  which 
venires  are  drawn  and  Juries  Impanelled  are 
theoretically  made  up  of  our  best  and  most 
responsible  citizens.  Yet,  court  officials  de- 
clare that  it  is  extremely  difflcvilt  to  get  a 
Jury  from  those  whose  names  are  drawn  for 
service,  especially  In  the  lower  State  courts 
where  most  of  our  Jury  trials  are  held.  "0\u 
best  and  most  responsible  citizens"  are  too 
busy  and  have  good  excuses.  Court  attaches 
then^go  out  and  pick  up  the  first  Idle  citizens 
they  encounter  who  would  like  to  make  $3 
per  day. 

For  15  years  I  have  been  teaching  political 
science  and  describing  or  trying  to  describe 
our  JiU7  system— but  until  10  days  ago  I  had 
never  been  asked  to  serve  on  a  Jury.  A  few 
months  back.  I  investigated  to  find  out  why 
I  had  never  been  called  for  Jury  service.  My 
query  brought  this  answer:  "We  don't  call 
teachers  any  more.  They  always  beg  off  of 
Jiiry  service  and  so  we  leave  their  names  off 
the  Jury  list  and  save  the  court  the  trouble  of 
calling  them."  I  have  wondered  since  then 
how  many  other  groups  and  individuals  have 
so  forfeited  this  rlRht  and  this  duty— for  Jury 
service  is  both.  We  have  no  right  to  criticize 
the  Jury  system,  or  any  part  of  the  processes 
of  Justice,  If  we  have  failed  to  do  our  duty  on 
the  Jury  If  called  upon.  Our  Jury  system  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  safeguard  we  have 
against  the  Injustice  and  the  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment and  treatment  that  accompanies 
tyranny.  If  the  day  should  ever  come  when 
we  are  not  able  to  receive  Justice  In  our 
courts,  we  shall  have  only  ourselves  to  blame 
for  the  neglect  of  our  court  duties. 

The  emphasis  we  have  had  placed  upon 
economic  rights  In  recent  years  Justifies  the 
Inclusion.  I  believe,  of  a  consideration  of 
some  of  our  economic  duties.  Some  of  our 
citizens  have  been  so  impressed  with  their 
rights  in  recent  years  that  they  are  having 
difficulty — at  the  country's  expense — In  rec- 
ognizing that  they  also  have  duties.  If  we 
have  the  right  to  strike  In  time  of  peace,  we 
at  least  should  have  the  duty  to  serve  our 
country  by  working  in  time  of  war.  The 
worker  in  Detroit.  In  Johnsville  or  Bridgeport 
Is  no  less  a  citizen  of  America  than  the 
Marine  in  the  Solomons,  the  sailor  In  the 
Mediterranean,  or  the  pilot  of  a  Flying 
Fortress  over  Europe;  why  should  his  dutl«i 


to  his  country  be  any  less?  The  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  the  right  to  Join  a  union 
and  the  right  to  a  minimum  wage  must  be 
balanced  by  certain  duties  to  the  society  that 
grante  them  If  they  are  to  have  any  ethical  or 
moral  basis  for  their  existence.  A  clause  In 
the  new  Russian  Constitution  reads:  "He 
who  does  not  work  shall  not  eat."  This  may 
help  to  explain  how  our  Russian  allies  stop- 
ped Hitler  and  saved  their  country.  I  won- 
der if  any  society  has  any  ethical  or  moral 
obligation  to  allow  any  normal,  able-bodied 
person  to  enjoy  Its  privileges  and  opportuni- 
ties without  making  some  useftil  contribution 
to  its  life.  And  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
apply  one  rule  to  the  poor  and  another  to  the 
rich.  Capital  has  its  duties  no  less  Important 
than  labor;  property  owners  no  less  than  la- 
borers. We  have  no  place  for  a  leisure  class 
either  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  social 
and  economic  scale. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  perhaps 
the  most  unforttinate  thing  that  parents  can 
do  for  a  young  man  is  to  leave  him  a  little 
property,  with  the  understanding  that  he  has 
only  to  take  care  of  it  in  order  to  be  a  happy, 
prosperous  and  respected  citizen.  I  say  "lit- 
tle property"  advisedly.  It  might  be  different 
in  case  of  one  who  inherits  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars — I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  effect  of  that  much  money 
upon  a  young  man.  But  I  could  mention 
quite  a  few  examples  of  young  men  who 
thought  they  were  relieved  of  all  responsi- 
bility to  prepare  for  a  profession  or  a  digni- 
fied occupation  because  they  were  going  to 
receive  enough  property  to  take  care  of  them 
through  life.  Some  of  the  most  miserable 
and  unhappy  people  I  know  have  been  such 
Individuals  trying  to  hold  on  to  their  prop- 
erty and  worrying  themselves  almost  to  death 
because  they  feared  the  tax -eaters,  the  New 
Dealers,  the  Townsendltcs,  the  Technocrats, 
or  even  the  Reds,  were  going  to  take  It  all 
away  from  them.  Had  they  learned  and 
practiced  a  profession  or  occupation  they 
would  have  lived  much  happier  and  useful 
lives.  No  one  can  take  away  a  man's  ability 
to  practice  a  useful  profession,  but  It  Is  un- 
safe to  rely  upon  a  fortune — a  small  one  at 
least— In  these  turbulent,  tinstable,  and  un- 
certain times. 

Some  time  before  the  war.  I  read  an  article 
by  a  European  princess  in  one  of  our  popular 
magazines  In  which  she  unwittingly  paid  a 
great  compliment  to  American  men.  She  was 
explaining  why  she  liked  European  men  bet- 
ter than  American— the  latter  were  always  In- 
terested In  business.  In  economics.  In  Indus- 
try, and  in  the  opinion  of  the  princess  did 
not  have  the  finer  graces  of  life,  or  know 
how  to  court  in  the  European  way.  I  am 
glad  she  found  this  to  be  true.  I  hope  she. 
and  other  people  of  her  kind  from  across  the 
seas,  will  conUnue  to  find  It  true  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  certain  circles,  mainly  of  the  Intelli- 
gentsia, there  has  been  much  cynicism  to- 
ward this  side  of  American  life.  The  "builder 
spirit"  is  scoffed  at,  the  "bigger  and  better" 
things  are  ridiculed,  and  the  mouse-trap  story 
is  discredited.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
are  truly  expressive  of  the  America  of  achieve- 
ment and  accomplishment,  of  strong,  vigor- 
ous, and  busy  men  and  women  who  have 
helped  to  make  our  country  the  hope  of  the  ' 
world.  These  hard-working  forefathers  of 
ours  established  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, not  that  some  future  American  leisure 
class  might  learn  the  higher  graces  of  life 
but  that  our  young  men  and  women  of  ability 
and  promise  might  prepare  themselves  to 
lead  lives  more  usefiil  to  otir  society  and 
therefore  more  happy  to  themselves.  If  you 
have  not  already  prepared  yourself  for  a  use- 
ful profession  or  occupation,  it  is  your  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so  without  further  delay. 
Finally  an  educated  citizen  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  obey  and  respect  the  law.  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  should  take  a  "pollyanna"  view 
of  the  law,  that  all  laws  are  good  and  fair 
and  Just,  and  that  we  should  obey  all  of  them 
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at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
Some  laws  are  unfair,  some  are  unwise,  some 
are  impractical;  other  are  in  conflict,  and 
still  others,  while  considered  fair  and  equi- 
table at  one  time,  have  become  archaic  and 
inapplicable  to  modern  conditions.  But  law 
is  the  basis  of  our  social  order  and  no  great 
society  in  which  the  people  enjoyed  a  good 
life  has  yet  existed  which  did  not  have  a 
legal  foundation  and  a  respect  for  law. 

I  recognize  that  there  have  been  times  in 
the  past  In  which  a  man  was  morally  and 
ethically  Justified  in  violating  the  law.  If 
there  had  never  been  men  who  dared  to  vio- 
late the  law  for  high  principle  and  great  ends, 
we  might  still  have  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
we  might  be  subjects  of  the  British  Crown, 
and  we  would  probably  have  slavery.  The 
men  who  overthrew  divine  right  monarchs 
and  those  who  gained  independence  for 
America  did  so  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
There  may  be  instances  today  and  there  will 
probably  be  instances  in  the  future  in  which 
lawbreaking  may  be  morally  and  ethically 
Justified. 

"But."  one  is  likely  to  say.  "how  can  one 
obey  all  the  laws,  the  rules  and  regulations, 
when  it  is  not  possible  for  one  person  to  know 
them  all?"  That  is  a  reasonable  question. 
There  must  be  many  cases  where  this  is  true. 
There  are  many  respectable  citizens  in  cer- 
tain professions  or  lines  of  business  who 
cannot  possibly  find  the  time  to  learn  and 
understand  all  the  laws  that  apply  to  them. 
Although  Ignorance  of  the  law  does  not  ex- 
cuse them  legally,  one  cannot  hold  such  per- 
sons ethically  and  morally  guilty.  This  is 
true  if  their  ignorance  of  the  law  is  not  used 
as  an  excuse  rather  than  as  an  explanation 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  law.  We  have 
the  responsibility  to  respect  the  law  even 
though  we  may  not  always  know  what  the 
law  is  and  be  abl'>  to  comply  with  it. 

There  are  some  In  high  position  vho  be- 
lieve that  the  importance  of  their  work  Justi- 
fies their  disregard  for  a  law  which  the  com- 
mon run  of  people  ought  to  obey.  The 
35  miles  per  hour  traffic  law  Is  a  necessary 
one,  chey  think,  but  their  own  time  is  so 
valuable  and  their  mission  so  important  to 
society  that  they  have  no  hesitation  in  mak- 
ing 70. 

I  wonder  how  many  small-time  chiselers 
and  antisocial  or  disloyal  persons  Justify 
their  actions  not  on  moral  or  ethical  grounds, 
but  by  the  example  furnished  by  some  one 
in  authority  who  believes  himself  to  be  above 
the  law. 

I  am  no  admirer  of  the  monarchial  system 
of  government  even  as  practiced  in  some  of 
our  allied  countries.  I  have  no  high  regard 
for  inherited  titles  and  social  rank.  But  I 
do  think  that  King  George  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  Great  Britain  have  set  a  fine  example 
of  sacrifice,  of  strict  adherence  to  rationing 
and  other  rules  to  conserve  the  food,  mate- 
rials, and  strength  of  their  country.  If  we 
could  have  had  a  few  more  examples  of  this 
kind  in  our  own  country  the  OPA  might  have 
been  able  to  get  along  without  as  many  in- 
spectors and  we  would  have  had  fewer 
chiseiers  and  less  grumbling. 

Unfortunately,  In  our  society — and  In 
every  society  for  that  matter — we  have  not 
yet  been  successful  i-..  eliminating  persons  of 
antisocial  and  criminal  tendencies.  We  also 
have  some  people  whose  Intelligence  and 
sensitivity  do  not  permit  them  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions between  good  and  bad  laws.  These 
people  obey  the  law. either  through  fear  or 
because  of  the  example  set  by  others.  A 
citizen  who  believes  a  law  to  be  unfair,  un- 
wise, or  iniquitous  has  every  right  to  work 
for  its  repeal  or  amendment.  If  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  law  is  questionable  or  the 
validity  of  an  act  is  otherwise  in  doubt,  he 
is  Justified  in  testing  its  legality.  We  may 
even  respect  a  man  who  violates  a  law  for 
sake  of  conscience  if  he  goes  to  prison  for  It. 
But  no  citizen  is  worthy  of  our  respect  if  he 
encourages     criminals     and    simple-minded 
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persons  by  violating  the  law  for  personal 
ends  and  gets  away  with  it. 

One  thing  the  study  of  the  past  certainly 
teaches  us.  Is  that  the  people  who  have  the 
greatest  opportunities  In  society  are  usually 
the  first  to  suffer  when  law  and  order  break 
down.  Therefore  It  Is  to  yotir  own  Interest, 
as  well  as  in  the  Interest  of  our  society,  that 
an  educated  citizen  should  meet  the  respon- 
sibility to  obey  and  respect  the  law. 

In  the  ancient  world,  during  the  days  of 
the  Roman  republic,  the  most  respected  and 
responsible  persons  were  those  who  bore  the 
title  of  "Roman  citizen."  It  was  a  proud 
title;  those  who  bore  It  shared  in  the  rule  of 
the  civilized  world  of  that  day.  They  repre- 
sented Roman  power,  and  Roman  Justice,  and 
Roman  law.  But  essentially  the  prestige  of 
the  title  was  based  upon  force  and  military 
might,  and  was  limited  to  a  few.  When  the 
great  test  of  the  empire  came,  the  mass  of 
Roman  subjects  did  not  feel  the  duty  of  de- 
fending it  since  they  had  not  shared  fully  In 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  ritlzen- 
Ebip. 

I  dare  say  that  the  proudest  title  a  person 
may  have  in  our  day  Is  that  of  an  American 
citizen.  Some  of  you  will  bear  that  title  to 
foreign  lands;  others  of  you  will  remain  at 
home.  Let  us  rememl>er  that  the  prestige  of 
this  title  is  not  based  upon  military  strength, 
though  that  is  great;  it  will  be  based  upon 
the  example  we  have  furnished  to  the  world 
of  a  130.000.000  people,  representing  all  the 
races  of  mankind,  where  all  share  more  eqtiit- 
ably  in  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
of  a  great  society  than  men  have  ever  shared 
before.  It  was  of  this  greatness  and  of  this 
day  that  Walt  Whitman  was  thinking  when 
he  wrote  about  a  century  ago: 
Sail,  sail  thy  best,  ship  of  Democracy 
Of  value  is  thy  freight,  'tis  not  the  Present 

only. 
The  Past  is  also  stored  In  thee. 
Thou    boldest    not   the    venture    of   thyself 
alone,  not  of  the  Western  Continent 
alone, 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  thee  Time  voyages  in  trust,  the  ante- 
cedent nations  sink  or  swim  with  thee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Theirs,  theirs  as  much  as  thine,  the  destina- 
tion-port triumphant. 
("Thou   Mother   with   Thy  Equal   Brood"— 
Leaves  of  Grass.) 


Public  Opinion  Polls  in  Thirtieth  Con- 
gressional District,  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  CORBETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  months  I  have  conducU;d 
three  extensive  polls  of  public  opinion  in 
my  district  on  a  number  of  vital  legisla- 
tive issues. 

The  results  of  two  of  these  polls  were 
previously  reported  to  the  Congress,  but 
they  are  reincluded  here  for  purposes  of 
comparative  study. 

I  represent  the  Thirtieth  Pennsylvania 
District,  which  includes  four  wards  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  all  of  the  bor- 
oughs and  townships  of  northern  Alle- 
gheny County.  The  district  contains  an 
important  number  of  mills  and  coal 
mines,  numerous  farms,  and  many  resi- 
dential districts.  Economically  it  varies 
all  the  way  from  areas  of  extreme  wealth 


to  areas  of  extreme  poverty.  The  voters 
In  the  district  are  almost  evenly  divided 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
How  definitely  it  is  a  marginal  district  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  only  one  Con- 
gressman from  the  district  has  been  re- 
elected to  a  second  successive  term  since 
1930.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  Thir- 
tieth District  of  Pennsylvania  may  be 
regarded  as  being  as  much  an  average 
district  as  it  is  possible  to  find. 

In  determining  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  people  there  we  selected  from  the 
lists  of  registered  voters  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
each  voting  precinct.  To  them  we  mailed 
a  questionnaire  containing  10  questions. 
We  attempted  to  so  word  the  questions 
that  they  would  in  no  way  influence  the 
answers.  The  first  poll  resulted  in  more 
than  2.500  signed  replies.  The  results 
are  here  listed  without  comment: 


For 

Acainst 

Percent 

PtTCfnt 

1. 

Do  rou  favor  pearrtiiop  com- 
pulsory miliury  uvininfT 

C» 

31 

u 

Do  you  favorunempJoymcnt  com- 
peDMtion  of  S25  per  w««k  tor  2« 

wwks? 

40 

CO 

3 

Should  the  Fcdrral  Goveminent 

assume   rcsiwnsibility    for   full 

employment? 

23 

C7 

i. 

Should  the  Federal  tax  on  oko- 

manrariDc  be  abolkhod?  . 

{8 

12 

5. 

Should  incomes  under  Si .500  be 

tax-exempt? 

74 

2$ 

C. 

Should  the  Presidency  be  limited 

to  2  terms? 

fi3 

17 

'. 

Do  you  favor  socialiied  medicine?. 

38 

03 

8. 

Do  ;-ou  favor  Federal  aid  to  edu- 

cation?... 

C8 

93 

0. 

Do  you  favor  President  Truman's 

suggestion  to  raise  judicial  and 

contrreasional    salaries?    (There 

were  fA  more  votes  for  the  pro- 

posal than  against 

to 

50 

10. 

Should  the  Si  eaker  of  tlie  ITouse 
supplant  the  Secretary  of>^tBte 
in    the    order    of    PresMcntUl 

suooessionr 

eo 

40 

The  second  poll  resulted  in  more  than 
8,000  signed  replies.  A  greater  number 
of  questionnaires  were  sent  out  and  ex« 
cellent  newspaper  and  radio  publicity  re- 
sulted in  greater  public  interest.  Again 
we  found  some  composite  public  view- 
points that  were  startling.  Here  are  the 
final  percentages: 


r<r 

Agaioit 

PcTcent 

Pacent 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of 

price  controls  for  another  year?.. 

S3.0 

17.0 

2.  Do  vou  favor  a  national  minimum 

wape  of  CJ  cents  per  hotir? 

74.0 

2&0 

t  Do  you  favor  Truman's  prepaid 

(health  instyranoe)  mcdicfti  care 

rrorram? 

4.  Should  a  30-day  coolinp-ofT  period 

MlO 

44.0 

bo  required  before  a  .strike? 

».e 

IZO 

6.  Should  f."»ct-fhidinp  bodies  be  plven 

ML7 

4a  3 

C  Should  unemployment  fompen.«a- 

tinn  be  raid  at  a  maximum  of  t25 

a  week  for  2fi  weeks? 

SS.0 

41.0 

T.  Do  you  believe  the  R<  lecf  ive  Serv- 

Jee  Ad  should  be  renewed  after 

May  15? 

61.0 

30.0 

S.  Do  you  favor  compulsory  peace- 

time milifarv  training? 

fl&O 

820 

9,  Do  you  favor  the  pror*"»fd  loan  to 

Oreat  Britain? 

210 

7S.0 

10.  Do  you  think  demobilization  baa 

been  fajt  enough? 

82.0 

l&O 

A  third  poll  has  just  recently  been 
completed.  It  w«rs  conducted  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  the  previous  two,  but 
greater  care  in/nandling  the  project  and 
increased  ex^rience  in  evaluating  the 
reMim.s  makes  us  eauallv  confident  of 
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the  correctness  of  the  rercentages.    This 
final  poll  resulted  in  1,800  signed  replies. 


For 

Agaiaxt 

\ 

1.  Do  ysa  fBvar  tlw  pn>pose<i  loan  to 
arMtBriuln? 

Ptrte»t 
7t0 

4ao 

19.0 

:ao 

74.0 
60.0 

6&0 
RO 

Ptruitt 

78.4 

?.  Are  yoa  r«««>nahly  sat  Lifted  with 
the  new  Sclcrtivp  Servire  Act?.... 
~3.  Do  yoo  favnr  [Miblic  h<^th  ianr* 
tatcf  as  cmb«><Jii-.i  in  tht  Wafiier- 
Murray- Dinpell  bill? 

4.  W'nulil  ynii  \nit-  today  fnr  the  rc- 
ektfion  of  Hurry  .".  Tni man' 

k  SboukI  furthor  xltrinpts  be  mn<\f 
to  pass  the  Case  bill  or  similar 
Irgislatiun? ^. 

29.0 

6ao 

81.0 
30  0 

6.  Do    you    favor    the    La    Follette- 
Monronry    plan    to    reorsanite 

26.0 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  a  future  war 
with  Rusxia  is  iwvbablf? 

34.0 

8.  If  your  aa'^wer  to  (jueslitm  I  was 

"no."  wi;Ul(!   you  vote  "yts"  tf 
Great  Britain  fcave  us  bases  or 
aoBWOtbcr  valuable  considera'  ion 
ia  return? 

9.  Do   you   fflvor   turnlint  over   the 

seerets  o(  the  atointc  bomb  to  the 
UQit4^  Nalionb? 

32.0 
86.0 

polls  possible.  With  not  more  than  two 
or  three  exceptions  the  questions  were 
carefully  answered,  and  the  comments 
of  those  who  chose  to  state  detailed 
opinions  were  serious  and  well  considered 
In  almost  every  instance.  It  is  my  be- 
Ifef  that  because  so  many  thousands 
took  the  time  and  trouble  to  participate 
in  these  polls  that  I  was  perfectly  in- 
formed as  to  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
people  of  my  district  on  most  major 
issues.  Likewise.  I  am  sure  that  our 
findings  in  these  polls  were  extremely 
helpful  to  other  Members  of  Congress. 


Homesteads  for  War  Veterans 


I  have  here  presented  these  findings 
to  my  colleagues  without  any  unneces- 
sary comment  in  order  that  they  may 
study  them  for  what  they  are  worth  and 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  I  am  com- 
pelled, however,  to  recommend  the  pro- 
cedure to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Obviously  many  of  the  pictures  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  given  issues  which  I  had 
believed  to  be  true  were  found  to  be  very 
false.    I  had  been  judging  opinion  on  the 
basis  of  unsolicited  letters  and  telephone 
calls    from    constituents.      Like    many 
others  I  tended  to  believe  on  a  majority 
of  questions  that  those  who  wrote,  wired 
or  telephoned  reflected  typical  opinion. 
They  simply  did  not  do  so  in  most  cases. 
Rather,  they  generally  represented  vocal 
minorities.     Organized  pressure  groups 
and  Individuals  have  long  since  learned 
all  the  tricks  on  how  to  give  Members 
of  Congress   a   false   picture   of   public 
sentiment.     There  is  one  easy  correc- 
tive— solicit   opinion   on   a   scale   large 
enoxigh  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
error. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  thank  all  those  good 
citizens  who  cooperated  to  make  these 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOW.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
public  land  is  being  opened  for  home- 
steads to  veterans,  I  feel  it  right  and 
proper  that  they  should  be  informed 
through  the  medium  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  to  the  location  of  such 
land  and  to  whom  they  must  apply  for 
the  needed  Information  regarding  same. 

A  few  days  ago  I  asked  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  furnish  me  these  facts 
which  I  am  sure  will  prove  beneficial  to  a 
number  of  veterans. 

The  Bureau  was  most  cooperative,  and 
I  am  here  inserting  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Straus,  the  Commissioner,  along  with  the 
list  of  projects  I  requested. 

United  States 
Depaktment  or  the  Interior, 

BuxEAu  or  Reclamation, 
Washington.  D.  C,  July  31.  1946. 
Hon   Ben  F.  Jensen, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dbam  Mr.  Jensen:  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
ply  you   with    information   concerning    the 

Public  land  openings  on  reclamation  projects 


homestead  settlement  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  as  you  requested  In  your 
telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Markwell, 
Tuesday. 

A  public  notice  to  be  issued  this  week  of ' 
the  oi}ening  of  public  lands  on  the  Tule  Lake 
division  of  the  Klamath  reclamation  project 
will  Inaugvirate  an  extensive  program  to  pro- 
vide settlement  opportunities  for  war  veter- 
ans on  Irrigated  public  lands  in  the  Western 
States.  Approximately  7,527  acres  of  land, 
comprising  86  family-size  irrigated  farms,  will 
be  opened  September  15  in  the  Tule  Lake  sec- 
tion of  northern  California, 

Other  openings  will  follow  In  succeeding 
months  until  20,619  acres,  comprising  244 
farms,  are  made  available  to  homcsteadicg 
settlers  by  the  end  of  this  year.  In  1947,  ap- 
proximately 63,076  acres,  comprising  748 
farms,  will  be  opened  to  settlement,  and  by 
1950-51,  if  funds  permit  us  to  maintain  our 
present  schedule,  more  than  2,500  farms,  oc- 
cupying 216,052  acres  of  public  land,  will  have 
been  opened  to  homestead  entry. 

Interest  in  settlement  on  irrigated  farms  i.s 
high,  the  Bureau  having  received  more  than 
12,000  inquiries  concerning  land  openings. 
A  copy  of  the  public  notice  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  Klamath  project  lands  is  be-  ■ 
Ing  sent  to  everyone  who  has  made  Inquiry, 
together  with  a  complete  list  of  other  open- 
ings to  be  held  this  year.  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  receive  a  90-day  preference  in  filing 
on  public  lands  on  reclamation  projects. 

Each  public  land  opening  will  be  an- 
nounced in  a  public  notice  45  days  prior  to 
the  opening.  It  is  Important  that  prospec- 
tive entrymen  apply  mmcdiately  thereafter, 
since  all  applications  received  up  to  the  date 
of  opening  to  entry  are  considered  simulta- 
neously, wbUe  those  received  after  that  time 
are  considered  in  the  order  received.  Copies 
of  the  public  notices  may  be  obtained  as 
issued  from  the  project,  the  appropriate  re- 
gional ofBce.  or  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

I  am  attaching  a  summary  of  land  open- 
ings scheduled  this  year,  in  1947,  and  through 
1950-51.  together  with  addresses  of  the  re- 
gional and  project  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  If  I  can  be  of  further  assist- 
ance, please  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  W.  St«aus. 

Commissioner, 


Region  and  i>roj(^t 


Lands  to  be  opened  to  settle- 
ment in  ltH6 


Acreapc 


Region  I  (R.  J.  K.-veB.  director.  Post  Office  Box  837,  Boise,  Idaho^;  '■ 

Rocadivi>ica.Takbiiapro)cct,  Yakima,  Wash 

tioodmi;  divfaion,  Minidoka  project,  Uiulry,  ldalio.„ .." 

SLi!l!^^^*^'7A.^;i^°- - 

BMM  projeti,  Botae,  Idaoo „,  .  „  ..^  ^ 

Coktnihia  Ba-sin  pn^eet.  Coulee  Dam.  Wash.,  or  Ephrata.  Wash.' 

Rfgloo  II  1  L.  Bokr.  direcUr,  roat  Offlee  Box  2.M  1.  farrBineiito  10,  Call/.): 

Tul.- i  tfioo,  Klamath  projetl.  Kbmatii  Falls  Oi»« 

Region  III  {t:.  A.  Montr,  director,  Adminbtration  BIdu.,  Boulder  City,  Ner.): 

Ulla  project  Yuma.  Aril  f....,./ 

Yam«iiroJect.Jlaiija.Arli.    » 

KcrWm  IV  tr.  O.  LariMi.  dirnlor,  P.  O.  Boi  a»,  Bait  Lake  City,  CUb): 

ntfkm  y  f ^   71.  NrUoo.  dirtrtar.  f.  0.  Boi  laoB,  Amar (»«,  Te«  ): 
MM  V  ■  rojr.tnrk.  fllrrrt«r,  P.  O.  Boi  71)10,  ltllllti|u«  Moot,)} 

■Im  iiuit  Mu'^'Sl''^*''*^  yrniKt,  ptmtU.  Wyp .' 


•«•••*• 


i*#*#a«*««« • 


'••««••««•«•«•••• 4 


Tvlal. 


1,722 
\X 


Farm.i 


28 
44 

3 


7,827 


a  Mm»maa»»ami 


aaMt 


MMMMMMttsMi  Baatn  prajaet  Uixl  will  ha  trrlgaUHj  la  intT  'i'lM 


S6 


)«•««••««. 


•««*«««««j 


»'*«#««••« 


M 


Probable 
date 


Nov.    1 
Dee.     1 

Nov.  15 


Lands  to  be  openeil 
to    settlemeut    in 
lii47 


Acreage 


Sept.  15 


Oft,  la 


«•*••»•#• 


?,04A 
7,000 


4.677 

7,000 
0,000 

10,  OW) 


M^OTV 


Farms 


Total  by  1950-51 


Acreage    I    Farms 


M 


6U 

W 
»5 


•««•«•••« 


18,000 
ISO 

4.C77 


14,637 
{2,440 
1«,0U0 

M.4M 
•,«M 


imtM 


104 
0^ 


166 

tM 

7:4 

900 

3ao 


4» 

Htd 


^%m 


«.,,«,.•«.„» ,«»,!.,  lan.1  on  «'''  '■'•'''»'''''*,»««JpjWMnwin  »*  .valM.f  (hf  •rttlnw»t,    TWa  bum  wlU 

ifiT»*lutem>te    •'"*'*.'*"  UovernmeBt  to  dow  aoiuirlng, 


•ifl  apiifalaed  vatiia  vw  the  Miuu*  bwtu  m 

'    CMi(urieao-»ii«4u),ouoMr«i,w«t|)rl8l 
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Repudiation  of  Nadonal  Debt  by 
Monetary  Manipulation 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  we  have  been  hearing  in  in- 
creasing volume  ominous  rumblings  from 
the  Feder..'  Reserve  and  other  Govern- 
ment sources.  It  would  seem  the  New 
Deal  is  brewing  a  .scheme  to  control 
prices  and  repudiate  the  national  debt  by 
monetary  manipulation.  That  idea  is 
written  into  the  recently  enacted  price- 
control  bill. 

The  proposal  before  us  to  pay  the  sol- 
diers for  leave  in  nonnegotiable  Federal 
securities  is  an  attempt  to  put  into  ex- 
ecution this  device.  At  last  the  New 
Deal  may  be  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
road  of  printing  press  money.  The  Pres- 
ident is  reported  to  have  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers  in  non- 
spendable  funds  is  to  prevent  a  further 
increase  of  printed  dollars  and  heighten 
Inflationary  pressure. 

Inner  New  Deal  circles  have  long  been 
aware  that  price  control  by  Itself  cannot 
be  made  effective,  that  monetary  meas- 
ures would  be  required  to  bring  this 
about.  That  is,  some  way  must  be  found 
to  freeze  or  inactivitate  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  actual  and  potential  printing 
press  money  now  in  existence.  Under 
the  New  Deal  nothing  less  than  per- 
manent inactivation,  that  is,  outright 
repudiation,  can  possibly  avail. 

It  now  has  no  other  out  except  that  of 
repudiation.  This  it  hopes  to  do  by  mak- 
ing Grovemment  securities  nonnegotiable 
and  by  rationing  money. 

To  the  extent  that  the  New  Deal  suc- 
ceeds in  locking  up  and  making  non- 
spendable  Government  obligations, 
whether  in  the  form  of  circulating  cur- 
rency or  securities,  such  debt  instru- 
ments remain  in  a  state  of  repudiation. 
Of  course,  the  colossal  volume  of  Gov- 
ernment printing  press  money  is  causing 
the  currency  depreciation  and.  concur- 
rently repudiation  of  debt  obligation. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  New  Deal 
should  begin  its  work  of  repudiation  with 
the  soldiers.  We  have  not  forgotten 
what  it  did  to  them  by  the  so-called 
Economy  Act  that  was  passed  when  it 
flMt  took  over. 

The  fight  which  I  have  made  In  Con- 
greM  during  my  8  years  of  service  has 
centered  against  Oovemment  printing 
prtM  money.  If  repudiation  munt  come, 
X  want  my  record  to  show  that  I  not 
only  did  what  X  could  to  «nd  the  under- 
lying forcM  which  oporattd  to  producf 
Inflation  and  conMqutnt  rtpudifttlon, 
but  that  X  vehemently  protected  againet 
the  New  Deal  formally  beginning  the 
proceti  with  our  eoldleri. 


Pacific  Northwest  DcTelopment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  written  to  Mr.  Henry  P.  Carstenson, 
master  of  the  Washington  State  Grange. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AuGXTST  2,  1946. 
Mr.  Henbt  p.  Carstenson, 
Master,  the  Washington 

State  Grange,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Dear  Henrt:  Because  of  your  Interest  in 
Pacific  Northwest  development  I  thotigbt  that 
perhaps  you  would  like  a  current  report  on 
the  "bureaucratic  battle  ol  Washington." 
upon  which  we  depend  for  action. 

Two  incidents  stand  out  In  any  report  of 
recent  efforts  and  I  know  you  will  be  In- 
terested. 

My  position  on  regional  development  Is 
clear.  I  am  for  the  CVA  method,  but  am 
willing  to  be  convinced  on  another  method 
which  is  as  good  or  better. 

The  Federal  agencies  say  they  have  evolved 
the  proper  cooperative  method  for  doing  our 
Pacific  Northwest  Job.  Let's  look  at  the 
record. 

When  we  were  successful  In  breaking  the 
aluminum  monopoly  control  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  aluminum  plants  and  thus  as- 
sured their  peacetime  operation,  we  knew  the 
Pacific  Northwest  faced  a  shortage  of  hydro- 
electric power  in  a  very  few  years.  With 
this  an  admitted  fact.  It  was  stUl  a  nip-and- 
tuck  battle  to  secure  authorization  of  the 
Poster  Creek  Dam. 

The  record  shows  the  part  played  by  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  this  bureaucratic  byplay.  The  ques- 
tioning in  the  House  hearings  is  instructive 
on  the  point  of  integration. 

"Congressman  Dondxro.  Colonel,  why  has 
not  Grand  Coulee  been  fully  developed  up  to 
this  time? 
"Colonel  Ferinca.  I  do  not  know." 
And  shortly  after  this  statement  Colonel 
Ferlnga  placed  In  the  record  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  In  part 
read: 

"I  do  not  agree  with  your  statement  that 
the  value  of  the  Foster  Creek  project  for 
Irrigation  is  'small'     •     •     • 

"In  the  plan  fcr  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  works  of  which  the 
plan  is  composed  would  be  aided  materially 
by  financial  coordination     *     •     • 

"Coordination  of  the  physical  operation  of 
the  works  comprised  in  the  plan  Is  also  a 
highly  desirable  objective     •     •     • 

"It  is  essential  In  order  to  Mfegturd  the 
development  of  the  Nortbweet,  that  Foster 
Crerk  project  be  not  excltided  from  the  finan* 
clnl  plan  for  the  devtiopnumt  of  the  entire 
area.  •  *  *  It  la  eieenttal  that  this  pfol« 
•et  IM  eoMldered  u  one  unit  In  a  eompteie 
plan,    •    •    • 

"In  my  opinion,  the  f  otter  Oreek  Dam  pro)* 
•et  should  be  authoriiMl  at  ttie  pretent  time, 
but  It  ahould  be  autboriaed  for  eonstruetion 
by  the  Bureau  ol  Beeiamation,  Department 
of  the  Xnurior." 


And  then  later,  the  hearing  continues: 

"Congressman  PimMGsa..  Where  is  there 
any  element  of  Irrigation  or  reclamation  In 
the  Foster  Creek  Dam,  Colonel? 

"Colonel  Feringa.  In  my  opinksn,  Mr.  Pit- 
tenger.  this  is  a  power  project." 

But  later  Leiand  Olds  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  said: 

"Foster  Creek  has  long  been  considered  as  a 
proper  unit  in  any  plan  for  the  comprehen- 
sive development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Columbia  River  Basin." 

Would  your  Orange  members  think  that 
"comprehensive"  refers  only  to  a  single  pur- 
pose dam. 

But  Congressman  PrrrxMcn  asked  the  real 
question : 

"Congressman  Pittenger.  I  was  wondering 
If  the  departments  were  fighting  among 
themselves  and  getting  nowhere. 

"Mr.  Gardner.  We  have  slight  interdepart- 
mental differences  •  •  •  I  hope,  however, 
we  will  not  slow  up  in  any  way  the  construc- 
tion of  this  project.  I  approach  our  desire 
that  the  D3partment  of  the  Interior  buUd 
his  project  with  the  most  sincere  hope  that 
the  committee  will  realize  that  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  plunge  into  a  sort  of  Jurisdictional 
squabble  with  which  this  committee  and  all 
Washington  is  only  too  famUiar." 

Later  when  the  project  came  up  for  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  consideration,  the 
problem  of  committee  Jurisdiction  as  affect- 
ing the  Pacific  Northwest  was  clearly  out- 
lined. Excerpts  from  the  hearing  follow  to 
indicate  this  situation: 

"Senator  Overton.  We  should  not  have  Ir- 
rigation and  power  projects  Strike  it  out, 
and  let  it  go  over  to  the  Interior  Department. 

"Mr.  WARNE.  We  are  not  suggesting  It  be 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

"!  "Senator  Overton.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
authorized  in  a  rivers  and  harbors  bill  that 
has  no  Good  control,  no  navigation,  to  do 
that. 

"Mr.  Warns.  We  propose  that  you  simply 
let  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  It. 
"Ssnator  Overton.  It  Is  the  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Committee  that  should  attend 
to  it.  So  far  I  agree  with  you,  but  this  Is  not 
the  committee  to  pass  on  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Warnr.  On  the  question  of  author- 
ity— of  legal  or  constitutional  authority — 
might  it  be  solved  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
authorization  under  the   reclamation  Iaws7 

"Senator  Overton.  But  this  is  not  the 
committee  to  do  It.  The  committee  to  do 
that  Is  the  Committee  on  Reclamation." 

So  it  might  be  easy  to  understand  why, 
after  this  discussion,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee voted  to  strike  the  authorization  of 
the  Foster  Creek  Dam  from  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bUl.  Senator  Macndsoh  and  I  were 
fortunate.  Indeed,  to  get  the  item  put  back 
into  the  bill  when  it  was  consid«-ed  by  the 
full  Senate. 

And  now  let's  turn  to  the  Btireau  of  Recla- 
mation to  see  how  expeditiously  it  handles 
our  developmental  irrigation  projects.  When 
final  responsibility  rests  3.000  miles  from  the 
Job  there  is  too  much  danger  from  "red  tape" 
and  too  little  chance  of  expedition. 

Last  October  Frank  A.  Banks,  regional  dl« 
rector,  and  William  Wamc.  assistant  direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Informed  me 
that  the  Bureau  would  have  ready  for  trans- 
mlsalon  to  Congress  in  early  Deoember  the 
feasibility  report  on  the  Kcnnewlck  High- 
lands dlvuion  of  the  Taklma  Irrigation 
proieet. 

Ilie  reeiamatlon  law  requiree  a  feaaibiMty 
report  m  die  baela  frrr  approprtaiton,  When 
a  nuieU  report  wa«  aaaured.  I  intredueed  an 
approprlactoA  requeet. 

NOW,  let'*  took  at  the  reeord,  Lefe  aee 
how  aeeurau  the  regional  dlreetor  aad  aa« 
lUUnt  eommtailonar  had  been  In  thalr 
timing. 
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When  I  appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  December  12.  1945.  the  Bureau's 
failure  to  live  up  to  Its  own  timetable  forced 
me  to  state: 

"Originally,  when  I  put  that  amendment 
In.  I  was  Informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation that  a  feasibility  report  could  be  filed 
by  the  Bureau  In  time  for  consideration  by 
this  committee.  At  the  present  time  the  Bu- 
reau Informs  me  that  a  feasibility  report 
cannot  be  gotten  out  imtll  March  on  the 
Kennewlck  dlrlslon  project,  and  not  until 
some  time  later  In  the  year  on  the  greater 
Wenatchee  project." 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  letters 
dated  as  follows : 

October  11,  1945  (letter  signed  by  Commis- 
sioner H.  W.  Bashore)  :  "As  you  suggested,  I 
am  referring  the  matter  to  Regional  Director 
P.  A.  Banks.  I  will  write  as  soon  as  I  have 
received  his  report." 

March  5,  1946  (letter  signed  by  Conunls- 
sioner  Straus ) :  "The  report  Is  still  scheduled 
to  be  completed  In  April." 

November  16.  1945  (letter  signed  by  Acting 
Commissioner  Kenneth  Markwell) :  "The  re- 
gional director  has  been  requested  to  make 
every  effort  to  have  the  preliminary  draft  of 
the  report  completed  early  in  December." 

December  6.  1945  (letter  signed  by  Acting 
Commissioner  Warne):   "Por  your  informa- 
tion and  In  reply  to  your  several  letters  and 
telephone  calls  since  that  date.  I  am  pleased 
to  summarize  the  actual  situations  with  re- 
gard to  each  of  these  reports,  and  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  regret  that  It  appears  that 
the  Kennewlck  division  (sometimes  referred 
to  as  Kennewith  Highlands)   report  cannot 
be  drafted  as  early  as  you  were  Informed." 
May   22,    1946    (preliminary   rep>ort    letter 
signed  by  Commissioner  Straus)  :  "You  ap- 
preciate, of  course,  that  while  the  al>ove  In- 
formation is  taken  from  the  now  almost  com- 
pleted report  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  proposed  report  has  not  been  reviewed.  In 
^  final  form,  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  nor 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.     •     •     • 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  recommend  that 
the  project  be  authorized  until  clearances 
required  within  the  Department  and  pursu- 
ant to  the  law  have  been  fulfilled." 

June  18.  1946.  Commissioner  Straus  and 
Regional  Director  Newell  in  my  presence  in- 
formed a  Kennewlck  committee  that  the  re- 
gtouAl  report  bad  been  completed  and  was 
now  pendilng  before  the  Department  In  Wash- 
ington. 

And  then  on  July  12.  1946.  Regional  Direc- 
tor R.  J.  Newell  writes:  "Commissioner  Straus 
and  myself  went  Into  the  meeting  at  Spo- 
kane without  an  opportunity  to  check  on  the 
exact  status  of  the  Kennewlck  Report.  A 
brief  preliminary  report  had  been  submit- 
ted from  this  ofttce  to  the  Commissioner  pre- 
viously, but  the  possible  alternative  plan  of 
a  larger  power  Installation  had  not  been 
completely  explored. 

"After  the  meeting  I  met  one  or  two  of  the 
men  from  Kennewlck  and  told  them  that 
Immediately  on  returning  to  Boise  I  would 
check  up  on  the  exact  statxis  of  progress  and 
advise  them  In  detail.  This  was  done  on 
Jime  19.  Inquiry  disclosed  that  the  alterna- 
tive plan  was  idiowing  up  more  favorably 
than  previous  plans  and  that  the  complete 
study  would  be  well  worthwhile.  This  is 
being  actively  carried  on. 

"It  Is  regretted  that  we  did  not  have  all 
the  details  in  mind  to  advise  you  and  the 
Kennewlck  committee  at  the  Spokane  m«et> 
taf- 

And  to  we  are  stiU  awaiting  a  final  report 
which  was  promised  last  December.    X  bop* 
wt  will  have  it  soon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hpoh  B  MrrcHEXX. 
United  Stntti  &tnaiw. 


The  U.  S.  S.  "Arkansas"  Ended  a  Great 
Girecr  at  Bikini 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
proposal  to  use  the  U.  S.  S.  Arkansas  in 
the  atom-bomb  tests  at  Bikini  was  first 
made,  the  people  of  our  State  offered  a 
mild  protest.  They  had  hoped  the  great 
vessel  might  be  towed  into  a  port  in  one 
of  our  cities  as  a  sort  of  museum  piece. 
Naval  authorities  decreed  otherwise,  and 
a  few  days  ago  the  historic  old  ship  went 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Bikini  lagoon.  It 
was  an  honorable  death  for  the  beloved 
ship  "Arky,"  one  of  the  Nation's  favorites. 
The  officers  and  men  who  served 
on  the  ship  and  the  people  of  Arkansas 
who  had  great  pride  in  its  contribution 
to  naval  history  can  claim  new  honors 
for  the  Arkansas  in  the  dramatic  ending 
at  Bikini  and  all  may  take  further  pride 
in  the  vessel's  part  in  the  event. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  following  story  of  the  Arkan- 
sas which  appeared  recently  in  the  Ar- 
kansas Democrat: 

Taps  sounded  yesterday  for  the  battleship 
Arkanaaa,  glorious  veteran  of  two  world  wars 
and  a  survivor  of  the  Normandy  beachhead, 
Leyte.  Guam.  Two  Jlma,  and  Okinawa. 

Spared  by  ftte  from  a  hero's  death  In  com- 
bat with  the  enemy,  the  glorious  old  battle- 
ship, which  has  proudly  carried  Arkansas' 
name  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world  during  a 
34-year  career,  nevertheless  died  honorably — 
victim  of  the  atomic  blast  as  Uncle  Sam 
tested  his  newest  and  most  powerful  instru- 
ment of  war  In  th  lagoon  at  Bikini  Island. 
The  26,100-ton  battleship,  closest  vessel  to 
the  submerged  bomb,  up-ended  and  sank  in 
the  quiet  lagoon  Just  10  minutes  after  the  ex- 
plosion. Her  wreath  was  a  black  oil  slick  on 
the  green  clear  waters. 

Commissioned  into  service  in  September 
1912.  the  Arky  saw  service  In  two  wars  and 
In  the  Second  World  War  her  gray-painted 
bow  poked  Into  ports  and  areas  on  t)oth  sides 
of  the  globe. 

The  oldest  battlewagon  afloat  in  the  United 
Sutes  Navy,  she  took  President  Taft  to  the 
Panama  Canal  the  year  she  put  to  sea.  She 
was  a  unit  of  the  Allied  grand  fleet  in  the 
First  World  War.  and  a  decisive  factor  In  many 
peacetime  maneuvers  and  mock  battles. 

"AHKT"  GAINS  DISTINCTION 

The  Arky  gained  distinction  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  when  she  participated  In  the 
Normandy  and  southern  Prance  invasions 
where  her  ancient  rifles  hurled  tons  of  ex- 
plosives into  German  shore  defenses  in  sup- 
port of  Allied  lar  lings. 

Under  the  command  of  Rear  Adm.  (then 
Captain)  Carleton  F.  Bryant.  Searsport, 
Maine,  the  Arkansas  was  on  patrol  duty  from 
December  7.  1941,  until  In  November  1942. 
when  she  sailed  to  north  Africa  in  support  of 
the  Invasion  there. 

In  1943  -^he  changed  commanders,  with 
Capt.  Frederick  G.  Rlc'xards,  Newcastle, 
Maine,  taking  the  helm.  Her  new  com- 
mander guided  her  through  long  convoy  duty 
until  her  first  ta«te  of  action  came  in  the 
bleak  gray  dawn  of  Jvme  6.  1944. 

In  company  with  other  units  of  a  bombard- 
ment group,  she  sailed  under  full  steam  off 
the  Frencb  coast  at  Bale  de  las  Salne  and 


opened  her  powerful  batteries,  machine  guns, 
and  other  armament  on  the  Nazi  shore  de- 
fenses. She  dealt  destruction  and  havoc  to 
the  defending  Germans  alorts  the  entire  Nor- 
man coast.  Her  last  channel  service  was  ald- 
.  ing  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Cherbotirg 
port. 

Hauling  anchor  late  in  July,  she  sailed  for 
the  Mediterranean  to  Join  the  invasion  fleet 
In  preparation  for  the  invasion  in  southern 
France.  Her  long  rifles  were  trained  on  the 
Nazi  defenses  at  Draumont  in  the  early  hours 
of  August  15.  She  continued  breaking  up 
German  resistance  imtil  August  17,  when  she 
sailed  to  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  an  overhaul. 

nCHTS    IN    PACIFIC 

Her  new  commander,  Capt.  G.  M.  CRear, 
received  orders  to  sail  "the  queen"  to  the 
Pacific,  whei-e  she  saw  many  campaigns  until 
the  end  of  World  War  n  came  In  September. 

During  her  Pacific  battles,  the  Arkansas 
participated  in  bombardment  of  Iwo  Jima, 
supporting  the  landing  of  the  marines. 
Following  this  engagement,  she  proceeded  to 
Keram§  Retto  and  Okinawa,  supporting  the 
United  States  landl.gs  there.  A  new  type  of 
warfare  came  on  AprU  12,  1945,  when  she 
withstood  the  heaviest  Jap  air  attack  on  the 
United  States  Fleet  anchored  in  Okinawa 
harbors. 

After  fighting  off  hundreds  of  kamikaze 
attacks,  the  battlewagon  rode  out  the 
typhoon   that   hit  Buckner   Bay. 

With  the  surrender  of  the  Japs,  she  sailed 
for  Seattle,  Wash.,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Wade  de  Weese.  where  she  remained 
until  "operation  crossroads"  got  under  way. 

Sailing  for  Bikini,  the  "Arky"  was  tised  as 
one  of  the  target  ships  In  the  first  test  of 
the  atom  bomb,  but  her  armor  withstood  the 
impact  and  she  remained  afloat. 

In  yesterday's  test  she  was  used  as  the 
'Tjull's-eye,"  and  the  full  broadside  Impact 
from  the  blast  was  too  much.  Observers  fly- 
ing over  the  lagoon  at  the  time  of  the  deto* 
nation  said  there  was  a  momentary  rift  in 
the  lethal  smoke  and  the  Arkansas  could  be 
seen  going  under,  stern  first. 


United  States  Treasury  Silver 
Transactions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 


OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  made  by  the  House 
committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures  to  the  Treasury  for  a  report  on 
H.  R.  694,  as  chairman  of  that  committee, 
I  have  received  a  letter  transmitting  a 
recapitulation  of  the  Treasury's  trans- 
actions in  silver.  This  resolution  with 
the  letter  and  recapitulation  is  inserted 
herewith  for  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues: 

House  Resolution  684 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  directed  to  transmit  to  the  House  the 
following  information: 

(a)  Facta  in  the  possession  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  showing  all  sllTer. 
other  than  silver  used  for  monetary  ptirposes, 
on  hand  on  July  I,  1940.  and  all  silver  ac- 
qxUred  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
from  July  1.  1940.  to  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  both  dates  inclusive. 

(b)  Facta  in  the  poseenlon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  showing  all  silver  dis- 
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posed  of  or  loaned  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  for  industrial  purposes  within  the 
United  States  l)etween  July  1.  1940.  to  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  both 
dates  inclusive. 

(c)  Facts  in  the  possession  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  showing  all  silver  which 
has  been  recovered  from  silver  disposed  of  or 
loaned  for  industrial  purposes  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  within  the  United 
States  between  July  1.  1940,  to  the  date  of 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  both  dates 
inclusive. 

(d)  Facts  in  the  possession  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  showing  all  silver  ac- 
quired by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
from  sources  outside  of  the  United  States 
under  the  act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941.  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C,  1940  ed.,  Supp.  V.,  title 
22.  sees.  411-419). 

(e)  Facts  in  the  possession  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  showing  all  silver  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
under  such  act  of  March  11,  1941. 

Treasury  Department. 
Washington.  July  31,  1946. 
Hon.  CoMPTON  I.  WnrrE, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures, 
Houf^e  Office  Building. 
Mt   Dear    Mr.   Chairman:  Further   refer- 
ence Is  made  to  your  letter  of  July  6.  1948, 
enclosing   two   copies   of   House   Resolution 
694.  "Directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to    transmit    certain    Information    to    the 
House."  and  requesting  a  statement  of  this 
Department's  views  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  prepared  at 
all  times  to  supply  members  of  the  Congress 
with  information  as  to  the  holding,  acquisi- 
tion, and  disposition  of  silver  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  enclosed  statement  sets 
forth  the  Information  requested  by  House 
Resolution  694. 

Inasmuch  as  there  Is  no  necessity  for 
House  Resolution  694.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment recommends  that  it  be  not  favorably 
considered. 

In  view  of  your  request  for  expedition.  It 
has  not  been  feasible  to  clear  this  report 
with   the   Bureau   of   the  Budget. 
Sincerely  yoius, 

Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  Jr., 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Inpormatton  Regarding  Silver  Requested  by 

House    RESOLtmoN     694.     Sfventy-kinth 

Congress.  Second  Session 

rrEM  (A-i) 

Silver  on  hand,  other  than  silver  used  for 

monetary  purposes,  on  July  1,  1940 


Classification 

Fine  ounces 

Value 

Newly  mined: 

Executive  proclamation 

Dec.  21.  1933 

Act  of  July  6.  193» 

Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.. 

Miscellaneous  "silver  ordl- 

n»r>"  

ll^f3.^^28 

19. 6.y..  672 
1.  Hi  828, 168 

4.091.996 

$78.8(M.a'i6 

14. 3fi7. 478 

64N330,198 

1,857,734 

Total 

1.  285. 112.  264'  f-^  *>«>  'i"-" 

TTTU    (A-2) 

Silver  acquired  by  the  Treasury  Department 
from  July  1,  1940.  to  June  30,  1946 


Clattiflcation 


Newly  mined,  act  of  July  «, 
itn 

SUver  PiuvbaMAct'oYittM.*" 
MUc«llaueous    "tilvsr    ordi- 
nary"  

Total 


Fine  ounces 


lfil.823,032 
143,63£k2iU 

a,2S7,0S8 


308, 71S,  aw 


Valm 


$114. 7W.  019 
&3,23ti,fi97 

l.»S,8M 


109,3)6^430 


ITEM    (B) 
Silver  disposed  of  or  loaned  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  industrial  purposes  with- 
in the  United  States  between  July  1.   1940 
and  June  30,  1946  Inclusive: 

Fine  ounces 
Sold    from    "silver    ordinary" 

stock  (miscellaneous) 4,600,000 

Sold    under   terms   of   act   of 

July  12,  1943.  as  amended...       140,  617. 487 
Leased  to  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration,  etc 952,651.909 

Total  sold  and  leased 
for  industrial  pur- 
poses      within       the 

United    States. 1,097.869.396 

rrEM   (C) 

Silver  recovered  from  silver  disposed  of 
or  loaned  for  industrial  purposes  by  the 
Treasury  Department  within  the  United 
States  between  July  1.  1940  and  June  30, 
1946.  inclusive: 

Silver  returned  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment by  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  etc. 
amounted  to  74,936,735  fine  ounces  as  of 
June  30.  1946.  leaving  a  balance  of  877.715.175 
ounces  held  by  Defense  Plant  Corporation, 
etc.  on  the  same  date 

ITEM    (0) 

Silver  acquired  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment from  sources  outside  the  United  States 
under  the  act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C.  1940  ed.,  Supp.  V,  title  22. 
sees.  411-419). 

No  silver  has  been  returned  under  this  act 
as  of  June  30,  1946.  Sliver  disposed  of  by 
the  Treasury  Department  to  foreign  govern- 
ments Is  listed  in  item  (e). 

ITEM     (K) 

Silver  disposed  of  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment under  act  of  March  11,  1941  (Lend- 
Lease   Act). 

Silver  disposed  of  to  foreign  governments 
under  lend-lease  arrangement  (act  of  March 
11,  1941)  amounted  to  410.814,344  fine  ounces 
as  of  June  30,  1946.    Details  are  as  follows: 

Government :  Fine  ounces 

Australia 11,  773,  093 

Belgium 261,333 

Ethiopia 5,  425. 000 

Fiji 196.  384 

India ,..  225,  999.  904 

Netherlands . 56.  737. 341 

Saudi-Arabia 22. 347.  431 

United  Kingdom 88.  073.  878 

Total 410, 814, 344 


Speech  by  John  Carton,  Director  of  the 
Washinfton  Office  of  the  CooperatiTe 
Leafue,  United  States  of  America,  and 
National  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  Before  the 
Cooperative  Congress  of  Nora  Scotia, 
at  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  July  3, 
1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUroRNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  194$ 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks.  I  am  proud  to  include  the  follow- 


ing truly  great  speech  by  Mr.  John  Car- 
son recently  delivered  to  the  Cooperative 
Congress  of  Nova  Scotia: 

COOPEHATIVES  AND  THE  COMMON  OOOD 

(By  John  Carson) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  my  good  cooperative 
friends,  I  plead  with  you  for  only  one  con- 
sideration tonight.  The  hour  is  very  late  In 
the  halls  of  democracy.  Whether  men  shall 
be  free,  or  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  b«» 
free  men.  will  depend  upon  what  we  shall  do 
on  this  continent,  this  hemisphere — in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
of  South  America — in  the  next  3  or  6  or  7 
years. 

Our  democratic  way  of  life  Is  on  trial,  the 
test  grows  hour  by  hour.  Democracy  is  a 
living  thing.  Its- health  Is  measured  by  the 
health  of  all  of  Its  members.  It  is  a  form  of 
society  which  depends  entirely  on  self  con- 
trol or  self  government,  and  therefore  It  is 
dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the  spirit- 
ual influences.  The  yearning  for  freedom, 
and  for  a  democratic  society  will  not  perish. 
It  cannot.  That  yearning  Is  a  part  of  the 
soul  or  spirit  of  man.  But  it  can  be  blacked 
out  by  tjrranny  of  one  kind  or  another,  as  It 
was  in  Germany  and  Italy  and  much  of 
Europe. 

The  hour  Is  late,  and  the  opportunity  for 
labor  to  reach  a  right  conclusion  is  passing. 
We  cannot  avoid  that  conclusion.  We  must 
not.  Men.  very  powerful  groups  of  men, 
dominating  large  societies  of  men.  have  de- 
clared their  faith  in  statlsm,  in  the  philoso- 
phy that  man  exists  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  Many  men.  great  groups  of  men  In 
our  countries,  victims  of  frustration  and 
despair,  are  tempted  by  the  positive  offering 
In  this  philosophy.  They  are  tempted  by  the 
easiest  way  out,  by  the  way  of  all  flesh.  And 
democracy  is  a  hard  way. 

So  please  let  me  emphasize  that  these  are 
not  just  words.  These  are  expressions  of  my 
profound  convictions.  The  hour  is  too  late 
for  me,  or  for  any  of  us,  to  waste  time  In 
uttering  words  to  please  our  ears.  Oh,  It 
would  be  a  great  consolation  to  discover  facts 
which  would  convince  me  that  Tiy  fears  were 
groundless,  and  if  I  am  in  error  I  challenge 
you  and  any  other  man  to  help  me  and  to 
show  me  wherein  I  am  In  error.  I  plead 
with  you  for  that  assistance.  If  you  or  any 
other  person  can  give  me  assistance  to  re- 
lieve me  of  my  concern  that  the  hour  is  very 
late  in  the  halls  of  democracy. 

Some  men  were  so  Incompetent  as  to  be- 
lieve, in  1939.  that  when  we  accomplished 
what  was  In  fact  only  the  first  Job,  that  of 
wiping  out  the  statlsm  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
we  might  relax.  That  was  an  utterly  absurd 
belief.  Men  were,  and  are,  on  the  march. 
Statlsm.  call  it  what  you  wlU — nazism,  or 
fascism,  or  communism,  or  the  monopolism 
of  cartels  or  of  Wall  Street,  is  a  philosophy  of 
life  which  is  tempting  men  who  have  de- 
spaired of  the  efficacy  of  democracy  and  who 
wish  for  an  easier  way  out — ^that  of  letting 
someone  else  assume  the  labor  of  thinking. 

It  is  very  kind  of  you  good  people  to  invite 
me  to  be  with  you  In  Antlgonlsh  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  cooperative  congress.  I  ap- 
preciate, particularly,  the  oppc«tunlty  to  talk 
with  you  about  the  subject.  Cooperatives  and 
the  Common  Good,  because  that  subject  wUl 
permit  me  to  attempt  to  draw  a  contraat 
between  the  bankrupt  and  dying  economic 
world  in  which  we  must  live  temporarily,  the 
world  of  finance  capiulism;  and  the  coop- 
erative world  we  are  building  to  express  the 
common  good  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

I  have  long  looked  forward  to  this  day 
when  I  could  be  with  you  good  people  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  when  I  could  put  my 
feet  on  this  bit  of  aolld  ground  you  have 
eaUbllshed,  and  when  I  could  catch  a  bit  of 
the  Inspiration  of  your  wings  which  an 
daicrlbed  in  the  lines  by  your  great  poet  and 
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grett  leader.  Dr.  M.  M.  Coady.  of  St.  Frtncls 
Xavier  University: 

"The  homely  rugged  tasks  we  do  today. 
As  Jcstleci  by  the  crowds  that  buy  and  sell, 
Are  not  our  goal: 

Are  but  the  solid  ground  to  hold  our  feet. 
The  while  we  build  our  wings." 

You  have  built  the  solid  ground  to  hold 
your  feet  through  organizing  and  developing 
your  cooperatives.  But  you  are  already 
building  wings  which  are  reaching  out  across 
the  seas,  and  reaching  out  much  more  rap- 
idly than  you  would  assunne,  I  suspect. 

Ju£t  before  I  left  V.'a£hington  I  had  a 
letter  from  Jampica  In  which  tribute  was 
paid  to  the  maritime  provinces  and  pai- 
tlcuiarly  to  your  great  university,  St.  Francis 
Xavler.  I  bear  now  and  then  from  Central 
America  where  yoiir  wings  are  also  carrying 
a  menage  of  hope.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  heard 
your  munes  mentioned  on  three  or  four  occa- 
sions in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  In  Ohio, 
some  1.400  study-action  grcups  are  meeting 
every  fortnight,  as  they  have  now  for  several 
years.  They  are  meeting  to  study  and  to 
attack  common  problems  as  you  taught  them 
how  to  meet  and  study  and  act.  Your  wings 
are  spreading. 

These  are  remarkable  facts.  I  think.  Here 
In  these  provinces,  removed  somewhat  from 
a  busy  world,  and  In  this  little  town  of  Antig- 
onisb,  some  leaders  arose  to  tell  of  their 
vision  and  of  their  plans  to  have  men  know 
they  could  become  the  masters  of  their  own 
destiny.  They  lighted  a  little  torch  and  soon 
that  light  began  to  reach  out  to  a  world 
diseased  by  a  materialistic  economic  philos- 
ophy. And  toon  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  turned  their  faces  to  that  light.  They 
turned  to  the  maritime  provinces  and  to 
Antigoniah,  and  not  to  London,  or  Paris,  or 
Moscow,  or  Wall  Street. 

Our  thoughts  will  have  to  reach  back  Into 
histc»-y  for  a  parallel  to  this  story.  They 
must  reach  back  to  that  day  when  eyes  and 
thoughts  and  hopes  were  turned,  not  to  the 
pagan  civilization  which  expressed  itself  In 
the  Rome  of  that  day,  but  to  the  little  town 
of  Bethlehem.  We  might  recall  that  story 
of  a  bankrupt  and  corrupt  civilization,  cor- 
rupted by  its  gross  materialism  and  its 
philosophy  of  might  makes  right,  how  It 
began  to  die  and  then  died.  But  men  were 
inspired  to  live  by  the  light  which  eame  from 
a  stable  in  Bethlehem.  Incidentally,  we 
might  also  recall  how  the  rulers  of  that 
bankrupt  civilization  began  to  persecute 
those  who  sought  ttiat  Light,  and  we  may  be 
comforted  today  as  the  t>eueflciarles  of  a 
corrupt  materialism  In  this  day  begin  Ur 
persecute  our  cooperative  organizations. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  also  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  Washington,  for  Just 
this  little  while.     Washington  has  become 
the  stage  upon  which  much  of  this  world  is 
acting  its  part.     Only  those  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  live  In  that  vortex  can  ap- 
preciate Just  bow  insane  this  world  is.    Men 
and  women  and  children  are  whirled  around 
Is  a  giddy  circle,  and  without  any  hope  of 
knowing  what  the  morrow  wUl  bring.    There 
Is   no    solid   ground.     Decimal    points    and 
ciphers  and  millions  and  billions  and  adding 
machines  and  reports  and  memoranda  make 
up    the    background    for    the    stage.      The 
actors — the  statesmen  and  the  lawyers  and 
the  ecoiicanists — talk,  but  most  often  their 
words  remind  me  of  the  young  Negro  who 
operates  an  elevator  in  our  apartment  house 
and  who  likes  to  discourse  to  a  friendly  and 
less  forttirfate  Negro.    One  day,  as  I  passed 
by.  I  heard  him  say,  'Now,  you  take  that 
word  fatal'— well  fatal  means— well.  I  don't 
know  what  the  dictionary  says  fatal  means, 
but  weTe  all  going  to  be  fatal  some  day." 

I  know  my  Washington  after  some  30  years 
or  rather  Intimate  association  with  that 
which  we  know  as  Washington.  Men  are 
not  thinking  in  Washington  these  days. 
They  do  not  have  the  time  to  think.  The 
forces   of   finance   capitalism,   those   forces 


which  are  inherent  In  finance  capitalism 
and  from  which  there  can  be  no  escape, 
have  compelled  such  concentration  of  fi- 
nance and  concentration  of  industry  and 
concentration  of  governing  power— or  gov- 
ernment— have  put  such  terrifflc  burdens  on 
men  In  ofllcial  life  that  they  do  not  have 
time  to  think. 

I  am  often  reminded  of  the  story  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  You  will  recall  the  scene 
in  which  the  White  Queen  grasps  Alice 
by  the  hand  and  starts  to  run.  They  run 
for  several  minutes  and  then  Alice  has  to 
call  a  halt  and  recover.  They  then  run 
again  and  again  Alice  has  to  halt.  Then 
they  run  again  and  Alice  notices  they  have 
been  running  up  and  down  and  making  no 
progress. 

"This  Is  a  strange  world."  she  tells  the 
White  Queen.  "In  our  country  if  we  raji 
that  hard  and  that  long,  we  would  go  a 
great  distance  " 

"It's  not  that  way  here."  the  White  Queen 
replies  "Here  ycu  have  to  run  so  fast  to 
keep  up  with  where  you  are  at." 

In  our  business  or  economic  life,  in  our 
social  life,  in  our  official  life  of  government, 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  we  are  so 
busy  running  to  keep  up  with  where  we  are 
at. 

It  would  be  a  wholesome  and  very  helpful 
contribution  today  if  some  of  our  dramatists 
would  take  that  theme  and  produce  for  us 
a  comedy  which  might  make  us  think,  if  it 
irduced  us  to  halt,  long  enough  to  laugh. 

Think  for  a  moment  about  that  story. 
Men  build  great  cities  and  then  other  men 
who  must  work  in  those  cities  have  to  live 
miles  from  their  employment  and  have  to 
spend  one-fourth  of  their  waking  hours  get- 
ting to  and  from  their  Jobs — running  up  and 
down.  Men  build  great  houses  or  castles 
and  then  have  to  employ  many  servants  to 
occupy  the  houses.  The  masters  then  put  In 
a  considerable  part  of  every  waking  hour  to 
capture  wealth  so  they  can  hire  the  servants 
and  so  they  can  maintain  the  bouses.  Men 
build  great  machines.  In  which  great  sums  of 
capital  are  invested.  That  caplUl  has  to  be 
fed  constantly  because  the  moment  that  maw 
is  empty,  bankruptcy  knocks.  So  the  men 
who  build  the  great  machines  with  the  great 
capital  mtxst  keep  the  machines  running  up 
and  down.  Eventually  they  adopt  a  plan  or 
philosophy  to  produce  goods  which  will  wear 
away  or  be  destroyed  quickly,  so  the  con- 
sumer will  have  to  buy  more  articles  and  so 
the  machines  may  be  kept  In  motion,  run- 
ning up  and  down. 

E\*entually  we  reach  the  thing  called  gov- 
ernment and  the  story  there  is  much  like 
the  story  of  my  friend  who  drank  too  much 
at  his  club  in  Washington  and  on  a  dark  and 
foggy  night  began  to  stagger  across  Lafayette 
Square.  Eventually,  he  pitched  Into  that 
high  picket  fence  which  encircles  the  monu- 
ment to  a  former  President.  He  grasped  one 
picket  and  then  held  on  as  be  tried  to  shake 
the  fog  from  his  brain.  Then  he  clutched  at 
another  picket  and  then  another  and  then 
another  and  on  the  third  time  around,  he 
leaned  back,  laid  down  In  the  grass,  shook  his 
head  and  said,  "Damn  it.  I'm  locked  in." 

That  is  the  world  or  society  we  have  pro- 
duced through  an  economic  system  we  know 
as  finance  capitalism. 

Now,  let  me  attempt  to  draw  the  contrast 
with  the  cooperative  world  we  are  building. 
And  risking  all  the  dangers  there  are  in  any 
attempt  at  over-simplification,  let  me  first 
draw  the  rotigh  lines  of  contrast. 

What  are  the  marks  of  finance  capitalism. 
It  is  a  system  which  has  Its  primary  objec- 
tive in  serving  the  welfare  of  the  dollar  or 
of  gold  or  capital.  Unless  it  serves  that  ob- 
jective, the  machine  stops,  the  business  of 
producing  fails.  I  know  it  will  be  contended, 
and  perhaps  Justly  so,  that  the  objective  is 
to  serve  the  welfare  of  dollars  so  that  the 
dollars  may  then  be  used  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  But  the  first  objective  is  that  of 
acquiring  more  wealth,  expressed  In  dollars. 


The  consumer  cooperative  philosophy  Is  a 
philosophy  of  production  of  wealth  in  the 
form  of  goods.  Dollars,  or  capital,  merely 
become  a  tool,  and  are  useful  only  as  a  tool. 
In  finance  capitalism,  dollars  hire  men  and 
men  must  therefore  become  the  servants  of 
dollars.  Dollars  are  dignified  and  sometimes 
deified.  In  our  consumer  cooperatives,  men 
hire  dollars  and  men  are  dignified. 

In  finance  capitalism,  the  highest  possible 
wage  for  dollars  is  sought,  and  the  system 
compels  that  the  highest  possible  wage  for 
dollars  must  be  sought  by  the  men  who  own 
or  control  the  dollars. 

In  our  consumer  cooperatives,  the  wages 
paid  to  dollars  Is  limited  to  the  lowest  sound 
economic  amount.  Tlius,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  wealth  produced  is  available  to  men — 
they  and  their  welfare  come  first,  and  the 
welfare  of  capital  is  considered  thereafter. 

In  finance  capitalism.  If  dollars  or  capital 
are  denied,  by  any  economic  condition,  a 
profitable  wage,  the  business  halts. 

In  our  consumer  cooperatives,  the  business 
of  producing  will  not  be  stopped  as  long  as 
there  is  lise  for  the  goods  produced  and 
regardless  of  whether  there  is  any  wage  for 
dollars  invested. 

In  finance  capitalism,  men  labor  to  produce 
goods  or  services  so  they  may  be  sold  or  ex-  ^ 
changed  for  dollars  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
the  goods  or  services  produced.  Obviously, 
every  force  Inherent  in  that  system  tends  to 
make  the  goods  and  services  scarce,  so  they 
may  be  exchanged  for  more  and  more  dollars. 
There  is  no  escape  from  that  force.  It  is 
the  system  Itself. 

Thus,  In  finance  capitalism,  we  compel 
scarcity  of  production  and  thus  we  compel 
unemployment  or  lack  of  opportunity  to 
work. 

In  finance  capitalism,  to  provide  for  scar- 
city of  production  we  induce  and  compel  con- 
trol of  production  by  the  owners  of  dollars, 
and  thus  we  compel  concentration  of  finance 
and  concentration  of  industry  and  monopoly 
and  cartels.  If  there  is  any  escape  from 
those  forces,  other  than  the  escape  of  wishful 
thinking,  I'd  like  to  know  what  it  is.  The 
inevitable  end  of  all  that  force  is  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  government,  or  stateism.  It 
Is  an  economic  philosophy  of  force,  force, 
force. 

Through  consumer  cooperatives  we  turn 
loose  the  will  to  produce  more  goods  and 
services— that  is  the  objective  of  the  system. 
The  consumer  cooperative  is  effective  then 
In  Influencing  and  even  compelling  decen- 
tralization. The  consumer  cooperative  is  ac- 
complishing Just  that  result  wherever  it  is 
tried. 

Then,  as  finance  capitalism  produces  scar- 
city, consumer  cooperatives  compel  plenty. 
As  finance  capltalUm  compels  reduced  pro- 
duction and  lack  of  opportunity  to  work 
and  unemployment,  consumer  cooperatives 
produce  plenty  and  almost  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment. As  finance  capitalism  bears  its 
inevitable  fruit  of  widespread  poverty  and 
concentration  of  controlling  wealth  In  the 
form  of  dollars,  consumer  cooperatives  bear 
their  fruit  in  plent.  and  the  gradual  elimi- 
nation of  want  and  poverty. 

By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them.  The 
fruit  of  finance  capitalism  Is  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  la  widespread  poverty.  Is  a 
society  poorly  housed  and  poorly  cJothcd  and 
poorly  fed  and  poorly  provided  with  medical 
care.  The  fruit  is  In  the  lack  of  oppcrtunity 
for  men.  ard  resulting  despair  and  frustra- 
tion. All  of  that  is  with  us  today,  and  no 
man  can  say  otherwise. 

The  outstanding  mark  of  the  system  of 
finance  capiuiism  is  found  in  that  the  great 
masses  of  mankind  have  been  deprived  of 
ownership  of  means  of  production.  We 
have  created  the  proletariat.  Why,  in  one 
of  our  States  where  God  gave  to  us  the 
finest  of  soil,  the  result  of  all  the  labor  ap- 
plied to  that  soil  by  men  throughout  all  the 
years  has  been  that,  today,  only  about  23 
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percent  of  the  value  of  that  land  Is  occupied 
by  owners.  Fewer  and  fewer  men  own  their 
farms.  It  has  become  almost  impossible  for 
the  wage  earner  to  own  his  home.  The  wage 
earner  does  not  own  the  small  tools  of  pro- 
duction. He  does  not  own  the  large  ma- 
chines and  factories,  of  course.  Now  and 
then,  he  even  rents  the  clothes  he  wears. 

Without  ownership,  man  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  that  characteristic  we  de- 
scribe by  the  phrase,  "a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity" and  without  that  characteristic,  we  de- 
stroy the  possibility  of  men  being  free  men 
and  destroy  the  possibility  of  sustaining  our 
will  to  democracy  In  society.  Society  be- 
comes bankrupt  and  Insane  and  eventually 
the  state  becomes  the  receiver  to  operate  the 
Insane  asylum  we  are  experiencing  in  the 
thing  we  call  government. 

There  Is  one  other  result,  and  the  most 
Important  of  all  results.  Man  was  endowed 
with  a  personality,  with  certain  talents,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  labor  and  to  express  his 
personality.  That  desire  is  inherent  in  all 
men.  All  men  desire  to  labor  and  to  pro- 
duce and  If  man  is  thwarted  In  that  respect, 
the  dignity  of  man  is  destroyed. 

I  know  that  apologists  for  the  dying  order 
will  point  to  the  thousands  of  shares  of 
stock  owned  by  thousands  of  men,  the  shares 
of  stock  in  General  Motors  and  General  Elec- 
tric and  United  States  Steel.  But  that  Is  not 
ownership,  not  ownership  In  morals.  Owner- 
ship, in  morals  at  least,  can  only  exist  where 
the  owners  assume  the  responsibility,  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility, which  goes  with  ownership.  The  own- 
ers of  shares  of  stock  In  General  Electric 
must.  If  they  be  "owners  In  fact"  and  If  they 
wish  to  take  any  fruit  from  their  ownership 
In  the  way  of  dividends,  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  how  their  capital  is  used.  They 
must  assume  their  responsibility  to  the  wage 
earners  employed  by  that  capital.  But  no 
man  will  contend  today  that  the  so-called 
owners  of  a  share  of  stock  In  General  Electric 
have  any  opportunity  to  assume  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  wage  earners  of  General 
Electric.  The  condition  Is  entirely  unmoral. 
Some  of  my  friends  counter  with  the  argu- 
ment and  question  as  to  whether  I  think  co- 
operatives are  going  to  eliminate  the  selfish- 
ness of  mankind.  The  question  is  an  absurd 
one.  No  economic  system  or  plan  will  elimi- 
nate the  Inherent  sense  of  obligation  man 
has  to  preserve  life  In  his  body.  That  must 
remain.  In  fact.  It  is  a  moral  obligation  that 
It  shall  be  respected.  But  through  coopera- 
tives and  the  natural  forces  which  compel 
the  production  of  plenty  there  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity at  least  for  sane  men  to  tame  the 
brutish  selfishness  which  expresses  itself  In 
lack  of  regard  for  neighbor. 

For  example,  there  will  be  and  there  Is  now 
conflict  between  the  directors  of  cooperative 
organizations  and  employees  of  the  coop- 
eratives. But  it  is  noticeable  in  all  coopera- 
tive enterprise  that  as  the  employees  become 
owners  also  of  the  cooperative,  the  managers 
and  employees  begin  to  understand  there  Is  a 
common  bond  which  leads  to  understanding 
of  service  to  the  common  good.  It  would  be 
false  to  contend  that  perfection,  or  complete 
reformation  Is  accomplished  overnight.  But 
the  important  fact  Is  that  understanding  and 
reason  and  hope  begin  to  pervade  the  rela- 
tionships, and  to  displace  the  sense  of  Ir- 
reconcilable Interests  which  prevail  in  the 
conflicts  which  are  part  of  the  system  of 
competitive  finance  capitalism. 

When  progress  may  seem  slow,  as  It  often 
does,  we  should  not  be  discouraged.  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  Impatient  with  us  who  have 
not  been  blest  with  your  vision.  You  must 
remember  that  early  In  our  history  of  the 
United  States,  we  became  the  land  where 
everyone  could  get  rich.  We  may  have  begun 
as  a  people  Interested  In  freedom,  but  soon 
we  became  the  land  of  Midas.  The  beckoning 
light  we  held  out  to  the  oppressed  was  the 
light  of  two  automobiles  lu  every  garage,  two 


chickens  In  every  pot.  We  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  shake  off  the  heavy  crust  of  the 
flesh  overnight.  We  are  Just  beginning  to 
be  a  little  Interested  In  real  education  and 
real  education  must  be  ^he  road,  perhaps  the 
hard  road,  over  which  we  must  travel  to  free- 
dom. 

But  In  the  hearts  of  the  people  In  the 
United  States  there  Is  an  ever-insisting  cry 
for  what  we  have  to  offer  through  the  con- 
sumer cooperative  movement.  The  soul  Is 
not  yet  dead  in  our  people,  and.  please  God.  It 
will  not  die.  As  long  as  It  lives,  there  will  be 
that  yearning  for  what  we  have  to  offer. 

1  should  like  you  to  bear  with  me  a  mo- 
ment as  I  tell  you  of  two  men,  two  business- 
men, who  I  think  are  examples  of  hundreds 
of  fine  men  In  profit  business  who  instinc- 
tively yearn  for  what  we  have  discovered. 

Just  outside  Washington,  a  florist  gained 
ownership  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  ground. 
He  had  been  In  the  German  merchant  ma- 
rine. But  when  opportunity  offered,  he  ran 
away  from  that  to  which  his  parents  had 
committed  him.  He  ran  away  to  the  United 
States  and  determined  that  he  would  do  what 
he  always  wanted  to  do,  he  would  raise 
flowers.  He  had  to  feed  his  body  and  he  thus 
had  to  raise  flowers  to  sell,  and  be  did  raise 
flowers  to  sell  and  he  became  rather  wealthy. 
Thus,  he  built  the  solid  ground.  But 
throtighout  those  years  he  was  conscious  of 
the  wings  he  wished  to  build.  Throughout 
the  years,  he  reserved  a  small  tract  of  soil 
which  he  cultivated  patiently.  No  artificial 
fertilizing  agents  were  permitted  to  enter 
there.  No  tractors  were  used  there.  On  his 
hands  and  knees  he  labored. 

The  flowers  which  eventually  sprang  from 
that  soil  were  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers, 
but  he  never  sold  a  flower  from  that  soil. 
He  gave  them  to  his  friends,  when  he  was 
satisfied  the  friends  loved  flowers.  Those 
flowers  were  his  children — he  could  not  sell 
them.  They  were  the  children  of  his  soul, 
his  wings. 

The  other  man  of  whom  I  now  think  was 
one  of  the  flnest  men  I  have  known,  a  man 
with  a  fine  scholastic  training.  He  also  had 
to  build  the  solid  ground  and  he  built  it  to 
gain  ownership  of  one  of  the  finest  distribut- 
ing businesses  In  Washington.  But  always 
his  love  of  his  fellowmen  was  master  of  the 
gold  he  won,  and  always  his  soul  cried  out 
for  freedom  from  the  bitterness  of  the  com- 
petitive business  system.  A  few  years  ago, 
he  became  ill.  He  knew  he  was  going  to  die, 
but  he  could  face  the  decision  bravely  as  his 
soul  was  free. 

One  night,  I  sat  with  him  In  the  dark- 
ness of  a  room  In  his  house  as  his  daughter, 
one  he  loved  most  dearly,  began  to  sWI^Ohe 
sang  a  war  song.  I  know  not  what  it  was. 
but  through  It  ran  the  prayer  to  God  to 
teach  us  to  wish  to  be  not  safe,  not  safe, 
but  free.  I  confess  I  was  crying  as  I  knew 
that  he  was  crying.  Suddenly,  he  leaned 
over  and  said:  "Listen,  Johnny,  that's  It; 
teach  us  to  wish  to  be  free,  not  safe,  but 
free." 

There  are  thousands  of  businessmen,  I 
am  confident,  who  are  yearning  to  know 
what  these  two  friends  knew.  We  must  only 
do  our  part,  to  keep  the  lights  burning.  We 
must,  through  education,  help  men  to  know 
that  the  good  society  Is  the  society  which 
expresses  the  common  good,  that  there  can 
be  no  unity  In  society  and  hence  no  so- 
ciety when  the  objective  Is  the  selfish  Interest 
of  the  individual.  We  must  do  our  part  to 
help  them  to  realize  that  Individualism  ex- 
presses Itself  In  the  philosophy  that  might 
makes  right.  In  envy.  Jealousy,  anger,  hate, 
and  war.  We  must  help  them  to  know  that 
the  good  society  Is  one  in  which  the  goods — 
or  the  good  things— of  this  world  are  lued 
to  serve  a  higher  order  for  mankind,  that 
they  are  but  the  solid  ground  we  must  build 
so  that  men  can  then  build  wings. 

You  win  appreciate  why  I  am  so  grateful 
to  you  for  your  kindness  In  helping  me  to 


escape  for  a  little  while  from  Washington 
and  that  stage  upon  which  an  Insane  world 
is  acting  its  part.  You  shovild  be  proud  of 
your  accomplishment,  be  proud  as  the  lights 
of  Antogonlsh  flash  out  to  a  world  which  u 
sick  unto  death,  to  a  bankrupt  and  mad  and 
Insane  world.  You  must  be  proud  as  those 
lights  flash  out  to  the  United  States,  to 
South  America,  to  Jamaica,  to  Puerto  Rico, 
and  to  Central  America,  and  as  men  turn 
their  laces  toward  this  bit  of  country  and 
begin   to  march  toward   your   light. 

You  have  an  obligation.  Do  you  not 
sometimes  stop  to  think,  in  wonder.  Just  why 
it  was  that  a  Dr.  Nelson  MacDonald,  and  a 
Dr.  James  Tompkins,  and  a  Dr.  M.  M.  Coady, 
and  a  Dr.  A.  B.  MacDonald,  and  a  Dr.  Mac- 
Pherson.  a  Dr.  MacCormack.  a  Dr.  Nicholson 
were  put  here.  In  this  bit  of  country  and  In 
association  with  thte  university?  We  know 
not  why.  But  the  good  Lord  knows  why. 
There  was  a  purpose,  there  must  have  been  a 
purpose.  But  as  these  blessings  have  been 
given  to  you.  you  must  assume  the  obliga- 
tion of  sharing  those  blessings  with  those  of 
us  who  are  less  fortimate.  You  must  labor 
at  cultivating  the  soils  from  which  their 
successors  must  spring. 

God    give    to    us    an    understanding    of 
"wings."  so  that : 
"The  homely  rugged  tasks  we  do  today. 

As  Jostled  by  the  crowds  that  buy  and  sell 

(Shall  not)  be  our  goal. 

(Shall  be)  but  the  solid  ground  to  hold  our 
feet. 

The  while  we  build  our  wings," 
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or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHINCTOK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITE)  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

I  ask.  too.  that  a  telegram  sent  to  me 
and  signed  by  several  recognized  Wash- 
ington State  organizations  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AvcvsT  a.  1M«. 
Hon.  Leland  Olds, 

Chairman,  Federal  Potper 

Commission.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DzAa  Mb.  Olds:  By  Commission  order  of 
October  4,  1940,  an  Investigation  was  under- 
taken which  disclosed  that  five  private  power 
companies  expended  more  than  •1,000,0(X) 
diu-ing  the  period  1935-40  "to  further  their 
political  and  legislative  interests  and  to  In- 
fluence public  opinion."  The  quoted  words 
are  from  the  Federal  Power  Commlaslon 
report. 

The  Commission  found  further  that  the 
companies  disregarded  the  fimdamentals  of 
good  accounting  and  violated  the  uniform 
system  of  accounts  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

A  statement  Issued  by  nine  large  organi- 
zations In  the  State  of  Washington  has  thla 
to  say  about  private  power  company  political 
expenditures:  "The  1940  campaign  wm  one 
of  the  most  corrupt  this  State  has  seen.  The 
private  power  companies  are  continuing  thla 
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campaign   In   1946.     The  only  difference   Is 
that   they   bave  a  new   citizens   committee 
to  promote  Initiative  166." 
In  view  ot  this  statement  of  the  Wash- 

Ington  State  Grange,  the  Washington  State 

Federation  of  Labor,  the  Washington  State 
Industrial  Union  Council,  the  Washington 
Public  Utility  Diftrlct  Commissioners  Asso- 
ciation, Washington  State  Farmers  Union. 
Washington  State  Public  Ownership  League, 
Progressive  Citizens  of  Washington,  Wash- 
ington Old  Age  Pension  Union,  and  the 
Washington  State  Machinists  Council,  it  Is 
urgently  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commi«sion  immediately  dispatch  ac- 
countants to  Washington  State  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Ave  private  utility  companies 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  scrupulously 
adhered  to  the  Commission  order  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  1941,  requiring  them  to  maintain  spe- 
cl:il  accounts  with  r«"spect  to  special  political 
and  propaganda  accounts.  The  people  of 
Washington  State  are  entitled  to  know  at  the 
very  least  whether  a  proper  accounting  ts 
made  of  that  part  of  their  electric  bills 
which  goes  to  pay  for  political  propaganda. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  B.  MrrcHm,. 

SXATTLE.  Wash..  August  2,  1946. 
Senator  Hugh  B.  UrrcHXxx. 
Seiiate  OJice  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
^  DrAR  Hugh:  Following  is  text  of  argument 

against  No.  166  filed  with  Secretary  of  State 
for  Voters  Manuel : 

^    Argument  against  Initiative  No.  166. 
The  power  company  initiative. 
Power  Triut   rehash. 
Vote  against  "166." 

"166"  is  simply  a  revision  of  Initiative  139. 
Private  power  companies  sponsored  this  at 
the  1940  general  election.  They  were  beaten 
almost  a  to  1. 

In  1939  they  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get 
such  a  bill  passed  in  the  legislature  (sub- 
stitute 8.  B.  300).  before  that  they  tried  to 
Impose  the  same  kind  of  a  law  on  our  city 
light  systems. 
Dcn't  be  fooled. 
Vote  against  "166." 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  in  a 
special  Investigation,  found  that  the  power 
companies  were  the  real  backers  of  "139*'  (the 
old  "166")  and  the  other  similar  proposals. 
They  spent  over  a  million  dollars  in  the  S 
years.  1935-40  (see  opinion  No.  69).  The 
1940  campaign  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
this  SUte  has  seen. 

The    private    power    companies    are   con- 
tinuing this  campaign  In    1946.     The  only 
difference  is  that  they  have  a  new  "citizens 
conunittee"  to  promote  initiative  ••166.** 
A  Coulee-Bonnevllle  steal. 
Vote  against  "166.- 

At  stake  in  this  campaign  is  Coulee-Bonne- 
vllle power.  WIU  you  permit  the  private 
companies  to  monopolize  It  for  themselves 
and  distribute  It  at  the  highest  rates  the 
traffic  will  bear? 

The  Power  Trust  sponsored  "166"  to  block 
the  public  utilities  districts  because  it  knows 
the  public  utilities  districts  are  the  most 
effective  means  the  people  have  for  pre- 
venting this  "steal."  The  public  utilities 
districts  have  brought  low-power  rates,  which 
the  Power  Trust  has  been  forced  to  meet  in 
order  to  stay  In  business. 
More  booty  for  Power  Trust. 
Vote  against  "166." 

"166  •  requires  that  public  uUlltles  district 
commissioners  rubmit  a  "plan  and  system" 
resolution  to  election  before  they  are  In  a 
position  to  negotiate  effectively  for  privately 
owned  power  properties,  or  condemn  them. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  acquisition  must 
be  stated. 

In  practice,  this  means  that  the  commis- 
sioners must  allow  for  the  highest  possible 
price  for  the  properties  in  the  resolution  in 


order  to  have  sufficient  leeway  If  the  election 
carries. 

What  booty  this  provides  for  the  Power 
Trust.  Instead  of  starting  with  the  Icwest 
price  in  negotlatiopa  or  condemnation,  the 
commissioners  are  forced  to  publish  the 
highest  one.  They.,  are  placed  in  the  worst 
possible  position  to  acquire  the  properties  at 
a  fair  price. 

Don't  underrate  the  danger.  Large  eastern 
holding  companies  are  out  to  get  the  public 
ulllitles  districts.  Electric  Bond  &  Share 
uses  Washington  water  power  and  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  con,panie^  as  its  tools  to 
corner  Coulee-Bonneville  power  and  impede 
the  development  of  Northwest  resources. 
Help  make  Jobs  for  all. 
Vote  against  "166." 

With  the  war  over,  what  program  do  we 
have  for  development  of  Northwest  iricius- 
tries  and  agriculture  for  providing  Jobs  and 
opportunities  for  all? 

Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  power  sold 
at  cost  through  locally  owned  and  controlled 
public  power  districts.  City  light  systems  and 
cooperatives  Is  the  answer. 

Our  public-power  program  benefits  all: 
farmer,  businessman,  workingman,  veteran, 
you  and  me. 

Jotcer  stops  service. 
Vote  against  "166." 

Under  "166"  a  proposal  to  acquire  proper- 
ties serving  even  a  small  part  of  a  county 
must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  entire 
county.  In  each  case  of  this  kind  the  PUD 
commisslopers  would  have  to  Incur  election 
expense  and  face  a  well-financed,  deceptive 
campaign  before  they  could  proceed  with 
their  business.  The  public  loses  in  curtailed 
service. 
Joker  makes  election  unworkable. 
Vot»»  against  "166." 

Under  present  law  a  PUD  can  have  a  court 
and  Jury  fix  a  fair  price  at  which  it  can 
acquire  privately  owned  electric  properties. 
Then  when  It  knows  the  price,  the  district 
decides  whether  or  not  It  should  acquire 
them.  Under  Initiative  166  the  election  on 
the  acquisition  would  have  to  be  held  be- 
fore the  price  is  known. 

If  any  requirement  for  an  election  were 
desired.  It  should  be  so  drawn  that  the  elec- 
tion Is  held  after  the  proposed  price  Is  fixed. 
Otherwise,  the  people  cannot  possibly  know 
what  they  are  voting  on. 
Delay  and  confusion. 
Vote  against  "166." 

The  above  and  many  other  ramifications  of 
"165  ■  add  up  to  delay  and  confusion.    This 
Is  exactly  what  the  power  trust  desires,  and 
intends  to  accomplish  by  this  measure. 
Dont  spoil  PUD  record. 
Vote  against  "166  " 

The  PUD  commissioners  have  made  a  fine 
record  to  date.  In  every  case  where  they 
have  acquired  any  sizable  properties  they 
have  reduced  rates,  extended  and  improved 
service,  and  developed  community  assets. 
They  have  been  pioneers  among  all  public 
agencies  in  making  contracts  with  labor  un- 
ions, providing  higher  wages  and  better 
working  conditions. 

Bear  In  mind,  too,  that  all  of  such  electric 
properties  acquired  to  date  are  being  paid 
for  entirely  out  of  the  revenues  which  other- 
wise would  go  to  private  companies. 

Remember  also  that  PUDs  pay  taxes  to 
State  and  local  government  agencies.  A  gross 
earnings  tax  law  written  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  tax  commission  applies  to  distribu- 
tion properties  and  yields  at  least  the  equiva- 
lent in  taxes  for  State  and  local  agencies  that 
the  private  companies  would  pay  on  these 
properties. 

In  effect  "166"  says:  Go  on  with  this  fine 
record  but  we  will  correct  defects  in  existing 
law  by  tying  your  hands.  This  Is  not  fair 
to  people  who  are  doing  a  fine  Job. 

Voters,  this  Is  a  power  battle  where  the 
help  of  everyone  Is  needed.  Let  us  unite, 
fight,  vote  against  "166." 


The  following  Is  only  a  partial  list  of  prom- 
inent individuals  and  organizations  who  are 
fi-^hting  this  vicious  bill:  Henry  P.  Carsten- 
sen.  master.  Wafhin^ton  State  Grange;  £.  M. 
Weston,  presid«>nt.  Washington  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor;  Max  Wedekind,  president, 
Washington  State  Industrial  Union  Council; 
A.  L.  King,  president,  Wafbington  Public 
Utility  District  Commissioners  Association; 
Jesse  Vetter,  president.  Washington  State 
Farmers  Unif  n;  Carl  Ericson,  president, 
Washington  State  Public  Ownei-ship  League; 
Jack  R.  Cluck,  president.  Progressive  Citi- 
zens of  Washington;  William  J.  Pennock, 
president.  Washington  Old-ege  Pension 
Union;  Wesley  McDonnell,  president,  Wash- 
ington State  Machinists'  Council. 


Editorial  Tributes  to  Hon.  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  of  Montana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29) .  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, cne  of  the  finest  editorials  of  the 
many  which  have  appeared  regarding 
Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeier  was  written 
by  Roy  A.  Roberts,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  published  in  < 
the  Kansas  City  Times  in  its  July  19, 1946. 
Issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  together  with  an 
editorial  from  the  Hartford  Courant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Times  of  July  19, 
19461 
Wkxixek  Wom  Respect  or  His  Encuies  With 
His     Hard  -  HrrriNO    Independence — Soon 
Apteii   His   Arxival   in  Washington,   the 

MONTANAN   TtniNED    HiS    FEBE    ON    AtTORNET 

General  Harrt  Daughertt  in  the  Harding 
Administration  and  Drove  Him  From 
OrriCE — Close  Friendship  for  President 
Roosevelt  Turned  to  Hostilitt,  Resct-ting 
Prom  Dctterences  Over  Foreign  Policy 

(By  Roy  A.  Roberts) 
The  Senate  loses  one  of  Its  most  colorful 
and  stxu-diest  Members  In  the  defeat  of 
BxjRTON  K.  Wheeler  in  the  Montana  pri- 
maries this  week.  Wheeles  had  "innards." 
He  voted  the  way  he  saw  fit.  Sometimes  he 
would  be  on  one  side  of  the  fence,  sometimes 
on  the  other.  But  no  one  ever  accused  him 
of  voting  Just  for  politics,  for  the  Montana 
Senator,  erratic  and  unpredictable,  possessed 
plenty  of  convictions. 

To  one  who  first  knew  Burt  Wheeler  when 
he  came  to  the  Senate  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  it  seems  ironical  that  his  defeat 
should  have  been  encompassed  by  a  labor- 
radical  combination,  for  when  Wheeler  first      ' 
hit  Washington  he  came  with  an  advance 
reputation  of  being  a  firebrand,  a  radical  and 
about  everything  wild,  and  for  a  good  many      j 
years  he  did  nothing  to  pull  down  his  ad-      ' 
vance  notices.    Yet  colleagues,  even  some  of 
the  most  conservative,  who  looked  upon  his 
political  views  askance,  began  to  recognize      j 
In  the  fiery  Senator  a  sturdy  Independence      1 
and  courage  which  commanded  their  respect      i 
and  affection.     Few  Senators  poescsceti    the       j 
esteem  of  his  colleagues  that  Burt  Wuixucb 
earned  and  kept. 
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Wheeler  had  hardly  begun  to  find  his  way 
around  Washington  when  the  scandals  of 
the  Harding  administration  drew  attention. 

The  new  Senator  started  to  probe  Into 
the  activities  of  the  then  attorney  general, 
Harry  Daugherty,  and  the  Harding  managers 
struck  back  by  letting  loose  Bill  Burns  and 
a  flood  of  detectives  upon  Wheeler's  rec- 
ord In  Montana.  Upon  the  flimsiest  sort  of 
technicalities,  Daugherty  obtained  an  indict- 
ment of  Wheeler  In  a  Federal  court.  It  was 
supposed  to  crush  the  Senator.  Instead  It 
only  aroused  him. 

SEEN  as  a  rRAME-UP 

Wheeler  went  back  home  and  ran  his  ac- 
cusers out  of  court.  The  whole  thing  was 
so  flimsy  almost  the  entire  Senate,  regard- 
less of  politics,  felt  the  youthful  Senator 
had  been  framed  It  was  a  sorry  day  for 
Harry  Daugherty  when  he  decided  upon  stich 
tactics  with  Wheeler.  The  latter  began  a 
crusade  against  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  resulted  in  Daugherty  being  driven 
from  office,  Oaston  B.  Means,  one  of  his 
henchmen,  being  sent  to  prison,  and  an  all- 
around  clean-up.  All  this  made  Wheeler 
in  Washington. 

When  the  senior  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
lette  ran  as  an  Independent  for  President 
In  1924.  he  asked  Wheelo  to  become  his  run- 
ning mate  on  the  Progressive  ticket.  Wheel- 
er did  so  and  many  thought  he  had  encom- 
passed his  own  political  ruin.  Coolldge 
swept  the  Nation.  The  La  Follette- Wheeler 
ticket  ran  a  poor  third.  But  when  he  came 
up  for  reelection.  Wheeler  was  retximed  to 
his  seat  In  the  Senate  as  a  Democrat. 

For  years  Wheeler  was  a  close  friend  and 
associate  of  Senator  George  Norris,  of  Ne- 
braska He  was  regarded  as  an  extreme 
liberal  or  Progressive,  to  put  It  mildly.  His 
influence  was  widely  felt  In  the  Senate.  As 
a  member  of  the  Interstatr  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  later  its  chairman,  Whceles  be- 
came a  specialist  on  railroad  law.  Later  he 
was  re8i>onslble  for  all  the  radio  legislation 
that  was  written.  He  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  strong  men  of  the  Senate.  He 
made  a  lot  of  enemies  but  even  his  worst  foe 
respected  his  Integrity  and  ability. 

modest  Lm  IN  WASHINGTON 

The  Wheelers  lived  modestly  In  Washing- 
ton. The  Senator  had  a  sizable  family  to 
educate  and  he  lived  within  his  Income, 
occasionally  going  out  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form to  augment  It.  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  his 
closest  companion.  She  took  a  deep  Interest 
In  public  affairs,  rather  than  society,  and  fre- 
quently could  be  seen  In  the  Senate  gallery 
when  debates  were  on,  or  attending  com- 
mittee hearings.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  In- 
vited to  the  Wheeler  home,  where  the  dinner 
table  conservation  always  was  interesting  and 
Instructive. 

Wheeler  was  one  of  the  most  severe  critics 
President  Herbert  Hoover  had.  When  the 
late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  got  In  the  fight  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  in  1932,  Wheeler 
was  one  of  his  earliest  supporters.  During 
the  dramatic  convention  in  Chicago,  Wheeler 
was  floor  manager  of  the  Roosevelt  forces 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  closest  friends 
and  advisers  the  new  President  had.  Every- 
one looked  upon  Wheeler  as  the  Roosevelt 
spokesman  In  the  Senate  and  many  thought 
he  would  wind  up  as  Chief  Justice.  The 
Montanan  was  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  power 
in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  helping 
run  the  legislation  through  Congress. 

But  this  close  friendship  was  not  to  last. 
F.  D.  R.  wanted  followers,  not  associates.  He 
brought  his  own  intimate  New  Deal  circle 
about  him.  Wheeler,  temperamentally,  was 
not  fitted  to  be  a  subservient  lieutenant  of 
anybody.  He  had  views  of  his  own,  and  he 
clung  to  them.  Washington  began  to  notice 
that  Wheeler  was  being  left  out  of  the  White 
House  inner  group.  It  was  natural  that  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  should  arise  and  they 
did.    F.  D.  R.  took  for  granted  that  Wkxeler 


would  Jtist  go  along,  but  the  Senator  wasn't 
that  tjrpe.  Soon  friction  grew  to  coolness. 
Whszlex  was  bitterly  opposes  to  a  third  term. 
He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
packing.  He  furnished  much  of  the  strategy 
that  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  court  measure. 

But  It  was  over  foreign  affairs  that  the 
White  House  and  Wheeler  eventually  came  to 
an  Impasse.  Wheeler  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
this  Nation  entering  World  War  n.  While  he 
was  not  an  outright  America  Flrster.  he  did 
Join  the  group  that  stumped  the  Nation  try- 
ing to  rouse  sentiment  against  going  Into  war. 
He  steadfastly  opposed  most  of  the  prewar 
measures,  which  he  felt  Inevlubly  led  to  war. 
Wheeler  was  an  extreme  nationalist.  While 
some  thought  his  antipathy  toward  Roosevelt 
colored  his  views  and  Influenced  his  position, 
those  who  knew  the  Senator  Intimately 
recognised  the  genuineness  of  his  convictions 
and  the  depth  of  his  feeling.  Even  if  it 
meant  political  ruin,  he  felt  he  could  not  do 
otherwise. 

Through  all  these  years.  Wheeler,  for  the 
most  part,  remained  progressive  or  liberal  on 
domestic  issues.  Sometimes  he  felt  the  New 
Deal  proposals  went  too  far  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  so.  He  could  not  be  pushed 
around  by  the  CIO  or  PAC.  So  the  latter 
group  began  to  mark  him  down  as  antlad- 
mlnlstratlon  and  anti-New  Deal  and  a  traitor 
to  the  labor  cause  when  most  of  his  votes 
were  friendly  to  liberal  legislation.  When 
Harry  8.  Truman  came  to  the  Senate  an  un- 
known, he  was  assigned  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee.  Wheeler  liked  him 
and  took  him  under  his  wing.  He  probably 
did  more  for  Truman  than  any  other  Senator 
and  a  genuine  and  lasting  friendship  grew 
between  the  two.  It  was  noticeable  that 
after  Truman  replaced  F.  D.  R.  In  the  Whlts 
House,  Wheeler  wasn't  nearly  as  stiff  on  In- 
ternational matters  as  he  had  been  before. 
He  did  his  level  best  to  go  along  with  Truman 
and  the  President  went  out  of  his  way  to  en- 
dorse Wheeler  for  renomlnatlon,  even  though 
the  issue  was  known  to  be  very  doubtful. 

Whether  Wheeler's  defeat  for  nomination 
will  end  his  career  or  he  will  accept  a  Fed- 
eral appointment  from  his  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent, remains  to  be  seen.  It's  a  cinch  Presi- 
dent Truman  would  like  to  give  him  almost 
anything  he  wants.  But  Wheeler  is  such  an 
independent  cuss,  many  of  his  friends  doubt 
if  the  officeholder  routine  will  appeal  to  him. 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant  of  July  19.  1946] 

A    rEARLESS   SENATOR 

To  what  extent  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheel- 
er's isolationism  entered  Into  his  defeat  by 
Lelf  Erlckson  for  the  Montana  Democratic 
senatorial  nomination  is  problematical  in 
view  of  the  other  factors  that  characterized 
a  heated  campaign.  To  conclude  that  his 
attitude  on  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  administrations  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  undoing,  as  In  the  case  of 
Senator  Shipstead,  of  Minnesota,  Is  to  Ignore 
the  success  In  the  primaries  of  Senator  Hugh 
A.  Butler,  of  Nebraska,  and  William  Lancer, 
of  North  Dakota,  both  of  whom  as  Repub- 
licans took  much  the  same  position  on  this 
Issue  as  Senator  Wheeler. 

In  any  primary  or  election  contest  It  is 
always  dUBcult  to  ascribe  the  result  to  any 
one  cause.  Close  observers  of  this  Montana 
primary  are  In  general  agreement  that  de- 
spite the  tacit  endorsement  of  Glknator 
Whxeles  by  President  Truman,  the  Senator 
was  the  victim  of  a  choice  assortment  of 
political  enemies,  some  of  whom,  stopped  at 
nothing  to  bring  about  his  defeat.  It  was  all 
In  all  a  pretty  dirty  campaign,  although  In 
his  more  radical  days  the  Senator  himself 
was  by  no  means  genteel  in  the  political  meth- 
ods he  employed. 

But  whatever  satisfaction  may  be  taken  In 
the  fact  that  Senator  Wheeler  s  IsolatlonLsni 
was  not  without  consequence  In  his  over- 
throw, dispassionate  Judges  of  bis  senatorial 


career,  covering  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
must  give  him  credit  for  ability.  Independ- 
ence and  courage  of  a  high  order.  It  was  he 
who  In  his  first  term  took  the  lead  In  de- 
manding a  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
Teapot  Dome  affair.  Scarcely  any  matter 
came  up  in  the  Senate  on  which  he  did  not 
express  himself  with  utter  fearlessnesi,  even 
though  he  antagonized  his  own  party  In  so 
doing.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  the 
battle  he  waged  against  President  Roose- 
velt's proposal  to  reorganize  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Oovemment,  which  Involved 
packing  the  Supreme  Court  to  Insure  approval 
of  the  administration's  policies. 

The  country  owes  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Senator  Whrler  for  the  vigor  and 
determination  with  which  he  attacked  this 
measure.  His  arguments  had  not  a  little  to 
do  with  the  rep>ort  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  declared  that  the  proposal 
"should  be  so  emphatically  rejected  that  Its 
parallel  will  never  again  be  presented  to  the 
free  represenUtlves  of  the  free  people  of 
America." 


loTetticatioii  of  Wall  Street  Banks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOMTAMA 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congkessional  Rec- 
ord a  very  Interesting  article  appearing 
in  the  weekly  newsletter.  In  Fact,  In 
the  issue  of  August  5.  1946.  a  publication 
devoted  to  the  exposure  of  economic  con- 
centration and  the  spread  of  monopoly 
in  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

Secret  United  States  Investigation  or  Wall 
Street  Banks  Seeks  To  Break  Monopoly 
Hold  on  Nation's  Commerce — Department 
or  Justice  Indicts  100  Bio  Firms — "Tool 
Union"  Exposed 

Special  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  been  Investigating  alleged  Illegal  ac- 
tivities of  the  Nation's  largest  Investment 
banks  for  more  than  a  year  and  expect  to 
present  an  antitrust  case  to  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  sometime  this  fall. 

Involved  in  the  investigation  are  the  real 
economic  barons  of  the  country — men  who 
manipulate  gigantic  corporations,  railroads, 
utilities,  and  t>anks  like  so  many  puppets  on 
a  string,  as  well  as  their  powerful  Wall  Street 
empires. 

Should  the  Government  succeed  In  crack- 
ing this  financial  fortress,  it  would  mean  a 
smashing  victory  for  democratic  groups  which 
seek  to  prevent  the  Nation  from  falling  under 
the  complete  domination  of  big  business 
which,  In  Germany  and  Italy,  imposed  fas- 
cism on  the  people. 

morgan,    MELLON,    OTHER    EMPIRES   INTOLTZO 

Under  scrutiny  are  the  six  most  powerful 
private  banks  In  the  Nation.  They  are 
Morgan,  Stanley  ft  Co.;  First  Boston  Corp; 
DlUon,  Read  Sc  Co.;  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.;  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.,  and  Blyth  ft  Co.,  Inc.  Also 
involved  are  the  smaller  but  equally  power- 
ful firms  of  Mellon  Secvirlties  Corp.;  Laaard 
Freres;  Lehman  Bros.;  Kidder,  Peabody  A 
Co.;  Halsey,  Stuart  ft  Co.;  Goldman,  Sachs 
ft  Co.;  Stone  ft  Webster  Securities  Corp.; 
and  scores  of  others. 
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The  amount  of  money  controlled  by  these 
firms  Is  computed  in  the  multlt>tllloni. 
Very  Imcomplete  returns  for  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year,  ending  June  30.  showed 
that  the  Investment  banks  bandied  more 
than  $4,465,800,000.  The  last  accurate,  pub- 
lished official  figure-  (TNEC  Monograph  24) 
showed  they  handled  a  total  of  930. 100.000,- 
000  in  the  5-year  period  from  1934  to  1939. 

BASONS   COimOL   COMMXSCE,   FIX    PRICX3 

With  these  huge  luma  of  money,  the  De- 
partment Of  Justice  agents  allege,  the  banks 
maintain  a  strangleh^  M  on  the  Nation's  com- 
merce. They  decide  which  industries  shall 
be  expanded,  regulate  areas  of  competition 
and  monopoly,  fix  prices,  decide  which  tech- 
nological Improvements  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  which  shall  be 
suppressed. 

jwithin  the  investment  banking  field  itself, 
the  Government  seeks  to  prove,  there  is  an 
agreement  that  no  bank  shall  encroach  on 
another's  preserve.  There  is  little  or  no  com- 
petition as  a  result  of  this  agreement,  and 
banks  large  and  small  try  to  curry  favor  with 
the  giants  in  the  field,  particularly  with  the 
House  of  Megan. 

Example  of  kowtowing  is  found  In  a  state- 
ment by  the  president  of  BIyth  tt  Co..  itself 
one  of  the  largest,  that  his  firm  maintains 
a  large  account  with  J.  P.  Morgan  In  order  to 
"try  to  get  under  the  tent  in  that  way." 
That  adinlssion  was  uncovered  by  Washing- 
ton investigators  during  the  monopoly  hear- 
ings. 

>1tOBEKS    rXAH    POLmCAL   PIKSSUBZ 

Although  the  agents  charged  with  the  in- 
quiry are  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
they  will  be  able  to  present  their  case  to  a 
.  grand  Jury  for  either  criminal  or  civil  ac- 
tion, there  is  an  undercurrent  of  fear  that 
political  pressure  from  Washington  may  re- 
sult In  the  abandonment  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Basis  for  this  fear  Is  the  recent  interven- 
tion by  a  member  of  President  Truman's 
cabinet  In  quashing,  perhaps  permanently, 
an  indictment  charging  37  New  York  City 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  mortgage 
and  trust  firms  with  a  conspiracy  to  control 
the  mortgage  money  market  in  the  Nation's 
largest  city.  Involved  in  this  action  were 
3  Morgan-controlled  banks.  The  Cabinet 
member  who  reportedly  Intervened  was  John 
Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Tru- 
man's bosom  pal.  He  is  alleged  to  have  in- 
duced Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  to  call  ofT 
his  sleuths  after  they  had  prepared  an  air- 
tight case  showing  that  the  bank  conspiracy 
blocked  construction  of  new  buildings  and 
apartment  dwellings,  particularly  in  middle 
and  low-income  group  areas. 

The    Investment    banking    probe    strikes 
nwer  the  Cabinet.     Navy  Secretary  James 
^jrrestal  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Dillon, 
Read  firm,  which  is  now  being  Investigated! 
Several  other  men  who  came  to  Washington 
from  Wall  Street  during  the  war  and  still 
hold   Important   Federal   positions  are   also 
Identified  with  the  Investment  banks  under 
Investigation.     One  of  these  men  is  Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt,  a  member  of  Bernard  Ba- 
ruch's    Atomic    Energy    Commission,    whose 
firm  is  also  on  the  Justice  Department's  list. 
"vtraoLr  aixiawcxs"  mock  ran  ENrrapRisi: 
The  classical  function  of  an  Investment 
bank  U  to  buy  stocks  and  bonds  from  cor- 
pcjratlons  and  sell  them  to  savers  and  sav- 
tofs   institutions,    thus   providing    Industry 
with  capital  and  investors  with  securities 
In  pracUce.  however,  the  banks  go  far  be- 
yond that.     According  to  complaints  being 
Investigated  by  the  Federal  agents,  the  banks, 
in  numerous  Instances,  control  entire  indus- 
trt«.  do  not  wait  for  a  corporatloi.  to  Initiate 
a  stock  or  bond  issue  but  propose  it  them- 
selves. 

Corporatlotu   which    seek    to   break    away 
from  the  tenUcles  of  a  particular  bank  find 


that  no  other  Investment  house  will  touch 
them,  and  will  actually  reject  new  business. 
As  a  reward  for  its  loyalty,  the  smaller  in- 
vestment house  may  be  Included  In  new 
syndicates  being  formed,  is  cut  in  on  new 
deals,  becomes  part  of  the  family. 

This  absence  of  competition  has  resulted 
In  higher  interest  rates,  all,  of  course,  at  the 
ultimate  expense  of  the  consumer. 

A  Federal  law  passed  a  decade  ago  to  curb 
abuses  has  required  competitive  bidding  for 
Federal.  State,  and  municipal  securities  and 
for  railway  equipment  trust  certificates. 
Shortly  after  the  law  was  passed,  competition 
brotight  Interest  rates  down  from  almost  $2 
per  $100  to  43  cents.  Inasmuch  as  these 
Issues  total  millions  of  dollars,  this  Interest 
reduction  is  staggering.  There  is  no  com- 
petitive bidding,  however,  for  stocks  and 
bonds. 

ARBISTHONG  CORK  CO.  VICTIM  OF  COMBINE 

One  of  the  cases  being  studied  by  the  Fed- 
eral probers.  It  was  learned,  concerns  Arm- 
strong Cork  Co.     After  years  of  dealing  with 
the  Guaranty  Co.,  the  Armstrong  corporation 
soupht  to  float  a  new  issue  through  the  firm 
of  Kuhn,  Loeb.     The  overture  was  rejected, 
Kuhn,  Loeb  declaring  that  the  Guaranty  Co. 
had  heea  succeeded  by  E.  B.  Smith  &  Co.  and 
it  "did  not  wish  to  poach  on  their  preserves." 
Another  indication  that  the  major  invest- 
ment banks  divide  up  the  field  and  do  not 
try  to  underbid  each  other  concerns  Gold- 
man, Sachs  &  Co.  and  Lehman  Bros.     The 
monopoly  Investigation  received  proof  (TNEC 
Monograph   24)    that   these   two  firms   had 
entered  into  a  written  agreement  sharing  spe- 
cific firms  between  them.     This  agreement, 
drawn  up  by  Herbert  Lehman,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  provided  that  "our  joint 
relation  to  all  companies  previously  financed 
by  the  two  bouses  shall  remain  exactly  as 
it  had  been  In  the  past."    It  stipulated  that 
Goldman.  Sachs  was  to  handle  41  specific  cor- 
porations. Lehman  Bros.  19.  60  others  were  to 
be  shared  equally,  and  no  agreement   was 
reached  on  the  financing  of  National  Dairy 
Products   Corij.,  named  last   month   in   the 
suppressed  monopoly  report  as  the   largest 
cheese  producer  in  the  Nation. 

TELEPHONE  COMPANY  CONTROLLED  BT  MOBGAN 

As  proof  Of  collaboration  among  the  In- 
vestment banks,  the  probers  are  also  study- 
ing records  of  the  financing  of  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  and  Its  affiliates.  Rec- 
ords since  1910  reveal,  that  of  at  least  25  sepa- 
rate stock  and  bond  Issues,  the  Morgan  Co. 
handled  every  transaction,  allowing  a  few 
favored  banks  to  Join  with  It  in  the  syndi- 
cate but  always  retaining  the  same  degree  of 
participation  for  each.  Official  figures  from 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  rec- 
ords show  that  the  Morgan  Co.  reserved  for 
Itself  20  percent  of  all  transactions,  and  allo- 
cated the  balance  as  follows: 

First  National  Bank,  10  percent;  National 
City  Co..  10  percent;  Kuhn,  Loeb,  10.75  per- 
cent; Kidder.  Peabody  Co.,  29.75  percent; 
Harris,  Forbes  Co..  5  percent;  Lee  Hicglnson 
Corp.,  5  percent;  Guaranty  Co.,  4.75  percent; 
Bankers  Trust.  4.75  percent. 

This  allocation  Is  known  In  the  trade  as  a 
"historical  relationship"  and  the  Federal 
agents  are  amassing  evidence  proving  that 
this  relationship  is  an  "unholy  combination" 
in  restraint  of  free  trade,  removes  competi- 
tion, sends  stock  and  bond  prices  up.  Is  a 
violation  of  existing  antitrust  laws. 

Similar  documentation  exists  In  Morgan's 
control  of  several  dozen  United  States  Indus- 
tries. Including  United  States  Steel.  General 
Electric.  Kennecott  Copper,  Phelps  Dodge, 
and  numerous  railroads  and  utilities. 

Commenting  on  the  tight  combination  of 
controlling  banks,  the  monopoly  report  said: 
'Apparently,  the  power  to  make  these  de- 
cisions Is  In  the  hands  of  a  small  Inner  circle 
of  large  firms  and  presumably  the  members 
of  this  circle  grant  recognition  to  those 
bankers  whose  cooperation  Is  assured." 


HOW    BIG    SHOTS    DIVIDE    THE    FIELO  ! 

Best  official  example  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  investment  field  is  dominated  is 
gleaned  from  these  official  figures: 

Of  730  members  of  the  Investment  Bank- 
ers Association.  38  of  them  managed  91  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  business.  Of  these  38 
firms,  6  Wall  Street  banks  did  57  percent  cf 
the  total.  Fourteen  other  New  York  firms 
accounted  for  21  percent  of  the  total  and  18 
firms  outside  of  New  York  but  with  Wall 
Street  ties  accounted  for  12  percent.  The 
remaining  692  companies  did  a  total  of  ;9 
percent  of  the  business. 

The  "Big  Six  "  and  the  extent  of  their  par- 
ticipation Is  listed  as  follows:  < 

Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  $2,142,000,000,  23i2 
percent  of  total. 

First  Boston  Corp.,  $986,000,000,  10  percent 
of  total. 

Dillon,  Read  &  Co..  $680,000,000,  7.4  percent 
of  total. 

Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  $616,000,000,  6.7  percent 
of  total. 

Smith,  Barney  &  Co.,  $472,000,000.  5.1  per- 
cent of  total. 

BIyth  &  Co.,  $388,000,000,  4.2  percent  6t 
total. 

These  figures,  incidentally,  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  handled,  the  amount  of 
money  representing  the  $9,600,000,000  In  se- 
curities registered  with  the  SEC.  An  addi- 
tional $26,500,000,000  was  not  required  to  be 
registered  with  SEC.  therefore  the  extent  cf 
these  firms'  participation  in  those  securities 
is  not  known  officially.  However,  Federjll 
investigators  allege  that  the  Big  Six  ac- 
counted for  more  than  75  percent  of  thait 
total. 

HERE  IS  WHAT  CO\'CBNMENT  CHARGES  1 

When  the  Department  of  Justice  presents 
Its  case  to  the  grand  Jury— providing  the 
whole  Investigation  Is  not  quashed— It  will 
charge  that:  i 

Each  Investment  house  has  Its  own  terrlt 
tory  where  others  do  not  Intrude. 

Investment  banks  do  not  solicit  business 
from  a  corporation  dealing  with  another 
firm.  r 

They  do  not  bid  on  securities  that  hav^ 
been  offered  to  another  firm. 

Same  groups,  syndicates,  and  combinai 
tlons  underwrite  the  same  corporations. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  Is  to  stifle  competi- 
tion, not  only  in  the  bankinr  field,  but  in  th(s 
development  of  industry.  ' 

In  one  case,  a  drug  company,  wishing  to  ex- 
pand and  Issue  a  new  product,  consulted  with 
the  banking  syndicate  handling  its  account. 
Before  agreeing  to  supply  the  required  capi- 
tal, the  syndicate  investigated  to  see  whether 
this  expansion  would  harm  other  drug  com- 
panies it  was  financing,  finally  decided  thaz 
the  firm  could  expand  but  that  It  could  not 
sell  its  new  product  in  specified  areas  because 
It  would  compete  with  the  other  drug  firmsL 
This  allocation  of  markets  prevented  compe-r 
tltion,  kept  prices  up.  was  another  victory  foi- 
monopoly  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  ' 

Agents  preparing  this  antitrust  case  are 
convinced  that  its  successful  prosecution  can 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  entire  monopoly 
problem,  remove  artificial  barriers  to  free 
competition,  result  in  lower  prices  to  con- 
sumers for  thousands  of  products,  save 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  public. 

Should  political  pressure  succeed  In  quash- 
ing the  case,  the  money  lenders  will  be  more 
firmly  entrenched  than  ever,  wUl  continue  to 
ride  roughshod  over  the  general  welfare  ot 
the  people. 

ONE      HUNDRED      LEADING      FIRMS      INDICTED      AC 
MONOPOLIES 

The  congressional  errand  boys  of  big  busi- 
ness  are  cooperating  with  the  Nation's  -mo- 
nopolists to  keep  the  Department  of  Justice's 
Antitrust  Division  from  breaking  their  grlc 
on  the  country's  economy. 

Despite  repeated  pleas  from  responsible 
Federal  officials.  Congress  originally  voted  \A 
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cut  $200,000  from  the  already  modest  budget 
request  of  the  Division.  By  a  narrow  margin, 
it  later  voted  to  restore  the  amount. 

This  was  done  In  the  face  of  official  facts 
proving  that  "never  before  In  the  55-year  his- 
tory of  antitrust  enforcement  has  the  danger 
of  concentration  of  economic  controls  as- 
sumed such  vital  significance  and  such  grave 
proportions." 

"FRIENDB"  KILLING  "FREE  ENTEBPRISV" 

The  men  who  did  most  to  cut  the  ant'ltrust 
appropriation  were  the  ones  who  bleat  loud- 
est about  preserving  free  enterprise.  Actu- 
ally, they  do  not  wish  free  enterprise,  nor  is 
there  free  enterprise  In  the  United  SUtes. 
The  recent  monopoly  report,  suppressed  by 
virtually  every  large  paper  in  the  Nation  but 
published  by  In  Fact  (July  15,  22)  offered 
official  proof  that  industry-Imposed  collec- 
Uvlsm  is  upon  us.  The  sgcnt  investigation 
of  investment  banks  exposed  In  this  issue  is 
further  proof  of  the  danger  to  the  so-called 
"American  way  of  life"  from  big  business. 

Standing  between  the  people  and  economic 
royalists  are  the  327  employees  of  the  anti- 
trust division.  Of  these,  only  150  are  law- 
yers and  29  are  specialists  In  various  fields. 
The  rest  are  clerks,  typists,  other  office  help. 
Like  a  David  going  out  to  battle  a  Goliath, 
these  men  are  seeking  to  restore  a  degree 
of  competition  in  the  Nation's  economic  life 
and  give  its  citizens  a  small  measure  of  the 
"free  enterprise"  they  are  told  they  enjoy 
but  actually  do  not  possess. 

EVEBT    CITIZEN    VICTIMIZED    BT    TRTTSTS 

Ttere  are  now  pending  more  than  100  antl- 
trtist  cases  brought  by  the  Government 
against  big  business.  Every  person  who  eats, 
drinks,  smokes,  uses  electricity,  or  electrical 
appliances,  rides  a  train  or  a  bus.  wears 
glasses,  goes  to  the  movies,  owns  an  auto- 
mobile, uses  pots  or  pans  is  a  victim  of 
monopoly.  This  can  be  proved.  The  pend- 
ing antitrust  cases  cover  all  of  those  fields — 
and  many  more  Not  one  day  passes  without 
every  citizen  paying  some  kind  of  tribute 
to  one  of  the  many  trusts  now  under  In- 
dictment by  the  Government. 

During  the  war.  big  business  refused  to 
produce  war  goods  unless  the  antitrust  ac- 
tions against  them  were  laid  aside  or 
dropped.  The  result  was  that  monopolists 
became  even  more  entrenched  dvu-ing  the 
years  of  struggle. 

Today,  when  the  Government  is  ready  to 
proceed  against  them,  their  puppets  In  Con- 
gress try  to  cut  the  antitrust  appropriation, 
their  helpers  in  Government  exert  pressure 
to  prevent  indictments,  their  strengh  is  suf- 
ficient to  evade  any  kind  of  punishment. 

BIG  BtTSINESS  IS  BRAZEN — ATTORNET  CENEBAL 

Convinced  that  their  own  power  is  greater 
than  the  Government  and  that  they  are  above 
the  law,  big  business  has  come  to  regard 
the  antitrust  department  as  nothing  more 
than  a  gadfly.  This  is  so  because  the  exist- 
ing law  is  written  to  favor  monopolists — they 
rarely  are  punished  with  Jail  sentences,  more 
often  are  let  off  with  a  reprimand  and  a 
promise,  rarely  kept,  not  to  do  It  again. 
Commenting  on  the  apparent  brazenness  of 
big  business  In  paying  little  attention  to  anti- 
trust actions.  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
told  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions (May  31)  that  "the  payment  of  fines 
in  a  criminal  suit  Is  considered  by  many 
corporations  as  part  of  the  fixed  expenses 
of  doLiig  business." 

"In  other  words,  they  consider  the  fine  a 
license  fee  to  continue  the  Illegal  practices, 
the  public,  as  usual,  footing  the  bill,"  he 
said. 

Not  generally  known  is  the  record  nimiber 
of  major  corporations  whose  activities  the 
Government  contends  are  illegal.  This 
weekly  asked  the  Attorney  General's  office  for 
a  complete  list  of  all  pending  antitrust  cases. 
The  reply  read  like  a  who's  who  of  Ameri- 
can bxislness. 


HXSX   IS   LIST  OF   ACCUSED   r»MS 

Among  the  more  than  100  companies 
awaiting  trial  or  other  action,  but  already 
Indicted  for  illegal  activities,  are: 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp..  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America.  American  Locomotive  Co., 
American  Optical  Co..  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. American  Petroleum  Institute,  Armour 
&  Co..  Chrysler  Corp,.  Cudahy  Packing  Co., 
Dow  Chemical  Co.,  General  AnUlne  &  Film 
Corp..  General  Electric  Co..  Great  Atlantic  tt 
Pacific  Co..  Hartford-Empire  Co..  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co..  Pacific  Greyhound  Unes,  Swift 
tt  Co..  United  States  Gj'psum,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists.  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye 
Corp.,  American  Brass  Co..  American  Mag- 
nesium Corn..  American  Tobacco  Co..  Bauscb 
tt  Lomb  Optical  Co..  Columbia  Gas  tt  Electric 
Co..  Diamond  Match  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
General  Dyestuff  Corp..  General  Motors  Corp.. 
Hamilton  Watch  Corp..  Llbbey-Owens-Pord 
Glass  Co.,  National  Lead  Co..  Paramount  Pic- 
tures. Inc..  Tlmken-Detroit  Axle  Co.,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Co.,  Cement  Institute. 

The  Indictments  of  the  above  firms  and 
the  other  lesser  known  ones  charge  one  or 
more  of  the  following: 

Restraining  trade  and  distribution,  sup- 
preeslng  competition,  forming  Illegal  combi- 
nations, conspiring  to  fix  retail  prices,  engag- 
ing In  price  discrimination,  monopolizing 
manufacturing  or  trade,  dividing  and  allo- 
cating territories  among  members  of  the 
group,  fixing  prices  through  basing-polnt 
systems,  creating  patent  pools,  and  forming 
restrictive  licensing  agreements. 

ATOMIC  XNEBGT  INVOLVED  IN  NEW  SUIT 

A  new  suit  filed  In  July  charged  that  mo- 
nopolists had  secured  a  stranglehold  on 
vanadium,  one  of  the  ores  essential  In  the 
development  of  atomic  energy.  Indicted  by 
a  Federal  grand  jury  In  Denver  on  a  charge 
of  throttling  all  competition  by  a  prlce-flxlng 
monopoly  were  the  Vanadium  Corp.  and 
Union  Carbon  tt  Carbide  Corp..  four  of  their 
subsidiaries,  and  five  executives.  The  Jury 
charged  that  these  two  firms  and  their  allies 
conspired  to  apportion  all  business  t>etween 
themselves  and  to  sell  vanadium  products  to 
the  public  at  .arbitrary  and  uniform  prices. 
The  two  companies  control  95  percent  of 
United  States  vanadium  ore  deposits.  99  per- 
cent of  all  vanadium  oxide  sold,  and  100  per- 
cent of  ferrovanadlum. 

The  Union  Carbon  &  Carbide  Corp.  was  one 
of  the  key  firms  In  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  The  Vanadium  Corp..  the  In- 
dictment charged,  utilized  its  wartime  posi- 
tion as  agent  for  the  Federal  Metal  Reserves 
Corporation  to  eliminate  competition  from 
small  mills. 

TRUSTS  AND  CARTELS  HURT  WAR  ETFOBT 

This  weekly  often  charged,  during  the  war. 
that  the  trusts  and  cartels  had  done  much 
harm  to  the  Nation's  war  effort.  They  de- 
layed all-out  production  of  war  goods,  their 
international  agreements  with  the  Nazis  and 
Japanese  made  a  mockery  of  all  wartime  se- 
crets, their  elimination  of  all  competition 
made  the  Nation  and  Its  Allies  dependent 
upon  the  productive  capacity  of  Individual 
corporations.  As  a  result,  the  Government 
had  to  spend  billions  to  build  new  plants, 
the  speed  and  haste  resulted  in  such  scandals 
as  the  current  Garsson-May  case  being  pub- 
licized by  the  Mead  committee  In  Wash- 
ington. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion appropriation.  Senator  Robxbt  La  Fol- 
LETTE,  Jr.,  corroborated  most  of  In  Fact's 
wartime  exposures.  He  said  (Concrissiokai. 
Record,  p.  7296) : 

"The  full  story  of  the  war  and  cartels  re- 
mains to  be  told.  •  •  •  This  much  is 
certain.  For  all  our  vaunted  technological 
genius  and  bountiful  supply  of  raw  materials, 
we  were  nearly  Impotent  early  in  the  war 
because  of  shortages  directly  attribuuble  to 
monopolies  and  international  cartels. 


"Aluminum,  magnesium,  rubber,  optical 
goods,  drugs,  and  medicines  were  especially 
critical.  Others  were;  Explosives,  paints, 
nylons,  plastics,  matches,  diamonds,  storage 
batteries,  tanning  extracts,  chemicals,  photo- 
graphic supplies,  and  petroleum  products.  It 
is  probable  that  further  cartel-controlled 
products  will  be  discovered  In  the  examina- 
tion of  confiscated  Indiistrlal  recwds  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan." 

"tool  owtnebs  tmioN"  exvosxo  as  bio  Busnrxss 
•fmowT" 

The  leaders  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  have  long  coveted  a  mass  or- 
ganization whose  members  could  be  enlisted 
in  a  "crusade"  to  preserve  "free  enterprise" 
and  also  counteract  the  work  of  the  Political 
Action  Committee.  After  experimenting  with 
several  organizations,  among  them  the  pro- 
Fascist  American  Action  Committee  exposed 
by  this  weekly  (January  28) ,  they  have  found 
a  group  which  seems  to  suit  their  purposes. 

It  is  called  the  Tool  Owners  Union.  It  WM 
founded  early  this  year  In  Lexington,  Mass.. 
as  a  purely  local  group.  Since  obtaining 
NAM  and  big  business  approval,  it  has  begim 
a  national  advertising  campaign  throughout 
the  country  to  recruit  millions  of  members. 
Its  advantage  to  the  NAM  is  that  its  directors 
are  little  known  and  are  not  Identified  with 
any  pro-Fascist  groups,  thereby  making  them 
leas  vulnerable  to  attack  and  criticism.  It 
also  can  be  passed  off  as  a  "grass  roots"  move- 
ment. Present  plans  call  for  the  big  business 
manipulators  to  remain  hidden  In  the  back- 
ground whUe  the  active  organisers  front  for 
them. 

WACNBS  ACT,  TmW*t   CONtaOSSMXN  TARGETS 

Its  aims  are  similar  to  those  announced  by 
the  American  Action  Committee  before  it  was 
exposed  as  a  haven  for  pro-Fascists  like  Mer- 
wln  K.  Hart  and  Upton  Close.  Its  two  prin- 
cipal alms  are  to  curb  organised  labor  by 
amending  the  Wagner  Act  and  to  defeat  at 
the  polls  any  Congressman  who  does  not  re- 
spond to  the  organization's  wishes. 

More  subtle  than  most  antilabor  groups, 
the  Tool  Owners  are  trjrlng  to  recruit  every- 
one who  owns  property,  is  In  business,  has  a 
savings  account  or  an  insurance  policy,  or, 
particularly.  Is  in  a  position  to  influence 
others,  singling  out  for  special  membership 
anyone  who  is  "a  church  pastor  or  officer 
of  a  college  or  school."  Exempted  from  mem- 
bership are  any  Federal.  State,  and  city  offi- 
cials and  "any  officer  and  employee  of  organ- 
izations hostile  to  our  purpose." 

FREE  ENTERPRISE  SHOTTLD  BE  A  RXUGION 

The  big  business  campaign  to  form  a  new 
mass  organization  was  broached  to  NAM  and 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  leaders 
shortly  after  President  Roosevelt  died.  In 
letters  to  Walter  D.  Puller,  president  of  Cur- 
tis Publishing  Co.  (Saturday  Evening  Post), 
and  Eric  Johnston,  then  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamt>ei  of  Commerce.  Hector 
Lazo.  public  relations  director  for  the  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  suggested  that  such  an  or- 
ganization "might  probably  unite  millions 
of  people"  who  would  be  taught  "what  free 
enterprise  is,  what  It  has  done,  and  what  it 
can  do  and  the  conditions  under  which  It 
can  do  this."  The  name  Lazo  suggested  for 
the  group  was  "American  Educational  Com- 
mittee." 

In  one  of  his  letters,  a  copy  of  which  is  in 
this  weekly's  possession,  Lazo  wiote: 

"I  am  completely  and  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  this  Job  cannot  be  done  by  either 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
the  NAM.  or  by  either  of  these  two  organi- 
sations working  with  their  Individual  identl- 
ties.  It  must  be  done  through  a  new  organi- 
zation, of  course,  backed  by  business. 
*  *  *  It  must  be  adequately  staffed  and 
adequate!y  financed  to  do  an  educational 
Job.  CIO,  through  its  PAC,  has  so  far  out- 
stripped us.  •  •  •  We  must  boldly  step 
into  the  pictiire  or  we  will  be  responsible 
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for  the  failure  of  private  enterprise  to  live  In 
America  where  It  Bbould.  above  all  things, 
be    •     •     •    a  religion  vrtth  us." 

This  weekly  called  Lazo  and  asked  what 
had  become  of  his  project  for  big  business. 
His  reply  was: 

"The  tool  owners  union  Is  doing  the  Job  I 
suggested." 

rOUNOn  SPONSORZD  DENNIS  BBOAOCASTS 

Self-appointed  president  of  tool  owners 
union  Is  Allen  W.  Rucker,  a  Massachiisetts 
industrial  consultant  for  New  England  corpo- 
rations. The  Idea  for  the  tool  owners  union 
was  Inspired,  he  alleges,  from  an  economic 
primer.  How  We  Live,  written  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Economic  Foundation, 
one  of  whom,  Richard  S.  Rlmanoczy.  is  now 
on  the  board  of  foimders  of  tool  owners  "to 
see  that  the  idea  Is  not  misused  in  any  way." 
The  foundation  sponsors  the  Wake  Up 
America  forum  which  has  featured  Rucker 
and  also  Lawrence  Dennis,  the  proponent  of 
American  fascism  now  awaiting  trial  for  al- 
leged sedition  and  recently  accused  at  the 
Nuremberg  trial  In  Germany  of  receiving 
tlS.OOO  from  the  Nazis  to  propagandize  for 
them  In  this  country. 

Since  obtaining  the  approval  of  big  busi- 
ness, the  organization  has  advertised  for 
members  In  various  papers  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
It  couiemplates  extending  its  campaign  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  In  the  fall,  as  well  as  renew- 
ing it  In  other  large  cities. 

TOOL  OWNEK  CONCKPT  BASZD  ON   ntAUD 

The  entire  concept  that  organized  labor 
constitutes  a  threat  to  free  enterprise,  as 
advanced  by  the  tool  owners,  is  a  fraud.  This 
was  proved  by  the  recent  Senate  report  on 
monopoly  control  printed  by  this  weekly 
(July  15.  22)  showing  that  th  real  danger 
to  the  American  way  of  life  came  from  big 
business  which  was  increasing  its  grip  upon 
the  Nation's  economic  life.  Example,  63  cor- 
porations had  sufllcient  liquid  assets  to  buy 
up  71.700  corporations.  94  percent  of  the  total 
in  the  land.  Further  proof  of  fraud  is  in  the 
preceding  story  on  the  100  anti-trust  indict- 
ments of  big  business. 

Despite  this  fact,  the  tool  owners  speak  of 
restoring  the  balance,  helping  property  own- 
ers regam  their  rights,  attack  bureaucrats 
and  labor  leaders,  pretend  that  big  business 
is  Innocent  of  any  encroachment  on  free  en- 
terprise and  that  the  Government  must  cease 
fettering  the  rugged  individualist. 

In  his  Call  to  Action,  Rucker  blames  strikes 
for  breeding  ruinous  inflation,  completely 
ignoring  the  role  of  NAM  in  weakening  OPA, 
speaks  of  'K>nd  and  stockholders  as  forgotten 
men  and  women,  promises  all  tool  owners, 
1.  e..  property  owners,  that  with  their  organ- 
ised strength  they  can  compel  Congressmen 
to  obey  their  wishes. 

Strategy  of  the  tool  owners  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts.  First,  the  organizing  drive, 
secondly,  the  political  pressure  campaign. 
The  first  Is  now  in  progress.  The  announced 
goal  is  mllllcns  of  men  and  women  through- 
out the  country,  at  a  membership  of  $1  to 
•5  annually.  Each  newspaper  ad  contains 
several  coupons  for  applications  for  mem- 
bership. The  organization  will  make  no  ef- 
fort to  participate  In  the  1946  congressional 
•l«cUona  but  does  expect,  by  1948,  to  be  a 
reeofnind  force  in  the  Nation. 

It  promlMS  Its  members  it  will  represent 
them  at  oongreaslonal  hearings,  will  Inform 
them  of  their  Representatives  attlttide  to- 
ward their  problems,  will  oppose  for  reelec- 
tion any  Congressman  whose  record  they  re- 
gard as  unsatisfactory. 

Although  the  organization  refuses  to  di- 
vulge Its  membership  or  a  list  of  Its  backers, 
it  claims  that  Its  paid  ads  have  elicited  wide 


response.  Is  confident  that  the  organization 
will  grow. 

If  It  does  grow,  then  big  business  will  have 
built  its  mass  organization  and  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  its  campaign  to  have  the  people 
work  against  their  own  best  Interests. 


A  Federal  Germany 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   NORTH   DAKOT.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29) .  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "A  Federal  Germany?"  by  Alex- 
ander Boeker,  published  in  the  July  10, 
1946.  issue  of  Human  Events. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  rZDEKAL   GERMANY? 

(By  Alexander  Boeker) 

A  series  of  inspired  stories  has  recently  In- 
dicated that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  are  contemplating 
the  creation  of  a  loosely  federalized  Germany, 
in  contrast  with  the  universal  trend  toward 
greater  centralization  of  governmental  pow- 
ers. Details  of  these  plans  have  not  yet  been 
revealed  officially,  but  enough  has  leaked  out 
to  permit  preliminary  evaluation. 

The  chorus  of  approval  emanating  from 
American  commentators  and  colunanists — 
British  comments  have  been  more  guarded — 
Indicates  that  "decentralization"  of  Germany 
may  become  the  latest  fad  and  cure-all,  rival- 
ing last  year's  "de-industrialization." 

This  tendency  has  been  particularly  notice- 
able since  Walter  Lippmann,  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  of  American  Journalism,  returned 
from  Europe  and  stated  that  Russia  and  Brit- 
ain, in  anticipation  of  another  war,  were  de- 
veloping their  zones  in  Germany  into  bul- 
warks against  each  other.  Mr.  Lippmann 
concluded — inspired.  It  is  said,  by  General  de 
Gaulle — that  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  third 
world  war  is  to  turn  Germany  Into  a  federa- 
tion of  states,  sufficiently  loose  to  be  useless 
as  an  outpost  for  either  Russian  or  British 
power. 

The  suggestion  of  a  tenuous  federation  of 
some  10  to  15  German  States  has  been  wel- 
comed by  many  as  an  escape  from  the  im- 
passe of  inter-Allied  rivalry  over  the  control 
of  Germany.  It  is  argued  that  this  solution 
might  help  eventually  to  bridge  the  gap  now 
rapidly  developing  between  the  democratized 
western  zones  of  occupation  and  the  Scviet- 
ized  Russian  zone.  At  worst,  it  is  said.  It 
could  be  made  to  worl;  without  Russia.  This 
argument  In  Itself  is  an  admission  of  the 
total  failure  of  Allied  statesmanship  In  the 
treatment  of  Germany.  The  complete  elim- 
ination of  Germany  as  a  power  factor, 
through  unconditional  surrender,  has  finally 
restilted  in  the  head-on  clash  of  the  victorious 
nations,  which  many  had  foreseen.  It  is  at 
least  doubtful  whether  the  federalization 
proposal  will  mitigate  this  clash. 

If  disappointment,  similar  to  that  which  so 
quickly  foUowed  the  Morgenthau  de-lndus- 
trlalisation  plan.  Is  to  be  avoided,  the  federal- 
teatlon  program  should  be  examined  criti- 
cally while  there  Is  still  time. 


In  the  first  place,  decentralization  Implies 
the  existence  of  government  whose  structtiro 
is  to  be  loosened.  In  fact,  however,  the  Ger- 
man state  Is  today  an  entity  only  on  paper. 
Politically  and  economically  It  has  reachetl 
a  stage  of  dissolution  exceeding  even  that  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  which  followetl 
the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The  problem,  there- 
fore, is  not  how  this  body  should  be  further 
dismembered  but  whether,  to  what  extent, 
and  in  what  form  it  shotild  be  reintegrated. 

n 

The  creation  of  a  federal  Germany  Is  advo- 
cated on  a  variety  of  grounds.  Some,  fear- 
ing Soviet  control,  centrally  exercised  from 
Berlin,  see  In  it  a  device  to  keep  Soviet  In- 
fluences out  of  the  western  half  of  the  coun- 
try. Others,  desirous  of  speeding  the  forma- 
tion of  a  westera  bloc,  view  federalization 
as  a  compromise  formula  between  French 
desire  to  detach  the  Rhlneland  and  the  Ruhr 
and  British  opposition  to  that  dismember- 
ment. Those  who  are  still  In  a  state  of 
Prussophobla,  rather  than  Russophobia,  re- 
gard federalization  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  unlikely  contingency  of  future  German 
aggression. 

Thinking  on  this  subject  would  be  much 
clearer  if  we  distinguished  sharply  between 
interim   device   and   long-range   objective. 

As  a  transitional  solution,  the  federal  plan 
would  permit  the  early  establishment  of  in- 
terzonal administrative  and  policy-making 
organs.  It  would  speed  the  transfer  of  In- 
tricate administrative  mechanisms  from  an 
inevitably  clumsy  military  machine  to  more 
competent  civilian  bands.  It  would  per- 
haps temporarily  check  the  growth  of  Com- 
munist influence  in  the  West.  It  might — 
and  this  could  be  its  most  beneficial  fea- 
ture— reconcile  all  but  the  most  Intransigent 
French  opinion  to  the  retention  of  the 
Rhine  and  Ruhr  within  the  body  politic  of 
Germany,  thus  eliminating  the  danger  of  a 
hopeless  split  within  western  Europe. 

Russia  has  already  unmistakably  indicated 
through  Its  press  and  radio  that  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  federal  organization  of  Ger- 
many. Russian  opposition,  stripped  of  cam- 
oufiage,  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  a 
federal  structure  will  Impede  the  westward 
spread  of  communism  and  might  lead  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  Industrial  heart  of  Ger- 
many into  a  western  bloc. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  federal  pro- 
posal, far  from  healing  the  breech  between 
Russia  and  the  Western  Powers,  is  likely  to 
accentuate  that  calamity.  The  decentraliza- 
tion plan  will  almost  certainly  heighten  Mos- 
cow's determination  to  integrate  the  eastern 
half  of  Germany  into  its  sphere,  and  to  use 
the  German  desire  for  national  unity  as 
leverage  to  combat  Anglo-American  influ- 
ence in  the  western  zones. 

m 

As  a  long-range  objective,  the  value  of  a 
federal  reorganization  of  Germany  depends 
wholly  on  the  distribution  of  power  between 
central  governments  and  federal  states. 

Much  ill-informed  comment  has  lately  ap- 
peared concerning  the  supposedly  overcen- 
tralized  character  of  the  Bismarck  and  Wei- 
mar constitutions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Blsmarcklan  Reich  started  out  by  se- 
verely limiting  the  central  government's 
powers,  and  became  more  centralized  only  as 
a  result  of  democratic  pressures.  The  Reich- 
stag championed  national  unity;  the  princes 
were  the  defenders  of  states'  rights.  In  the 
Weimar  Republic,  every  State  had  Its  sep- 
arate parliament  and  Its  separate  police 
power,  as  in  the  American  Union.  Ger- 
many had,  except  for  Switzerland,  the  least 
centralized  of  all  European  national  govern- 
ments. Extreme  centralization  set  In  only 
under  Hitler. 
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We  need  not,  therefor,  go  too  far  back  in 
history  to  find  guidance  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany.  The  Weimar  Republic  it- 
self intended  to  destroy  the  preponderance 
of  the  Prussian  State  and  to  reconstitute  its 
component  parts  as  separate  provinces  within 
the  Reich.  American  policy  framers  could 
do  worse  than  to  study  these  proposals  of 
1928  and  1929. 

A  German  customs  union  as  the  only  link 
between  a  dozen  German  states,  suggested 
recently  by  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  would  in- 
evitably tend  back  toward  a  unitary  govern- 
ment, as  did  the  Zollvereln  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  political  unification  of  1871.  A  success- 
ful customs  union  would  require  wide  powers 
of  legislation  In  the  fields  of  industry,  agrl- 
culture,  and  labor.  It  would  have  to  con- 
trol fiscal  policies  Internally  as  well  as  ex- 
ternally. Economic  and  political  policies 
cannot  be  permanently  divorced. 

Through  defeat  and  dissolution  Germany 
salvaged  a  unified  legal  system,  the  work  of 
generations  of  Its  best  minds.  A  central 
Judicial  power  will  be  required  to  maintain 
this  unity.  The  alternative  Is  Balkaniza- 
tion. A  uniform  denazification  policy  can 
be  carried  out  only  if  certain  police  powers 
reside  with  the  central  government. 

Emphasis  on  integration,  as  well  as  on  de- 
centralization, is  demanded  by  common  sense 
and  good  statesmanship.  The  test  case  Is 
location  of  the  control  of  foreign  policy. 

rv 

Tlie  cataclysmic  events  of  the  last  few 
years  have  made  certain  that  Germany's 
political  structure  wUl  never  again  be  what 
It  was. 

For  six  centuries  two  eastern  German 
states,  Austria  and  Prussia,  successfully 
maintained  German  unity  by  using  their 
superior  strength  to  keep  the  smaller  states 
in  line.  Now  Austria  has  been  excluded  once 
more  from  the  German  commimity  by  the 
verdict  of  the  victors.    The  annihilation  of 


Prussia  Is  without  parallel  In  modern  his- 
tory. Its  most  historic  provinces  have  t>een 
divided  up  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Soviet- 
Poland,  the  inhabitants  expelled  from  their 
homes.  Their  stale  is  comparable  only  to  that 
of  the  Armenians  under  the  Ttirks,  or  the 
Jews  under  Hitler.  The  haters  of  Prussia  have 
truly  had  their  day  of  revenge.  Those  who 
continue  to  bait  Prussia  are  beating  a  corpse. 

The  western  provinces  of  Prussia,  more  re- 
cently acquired— the  Rhlneland,  Westphalia, 
Hanover,  etc.— are  likely  to  reemerge  from 
the  catastrophe  as  separate  units,  under  a 
central  German  Government.  There  will  no 
longer  be  one  dominating  German  state  with- 
in the  Reich.  The  new  Germany,  unless  re- 
organized under  Soviet  totalitarian  auspices, 
will  therefore  be  an  assoclition  of  equals. 
Prance,  freed  from  fear  of  Prussia,  may  well 
modify  Its  policies  toward  Germany. 

Most  Germans  will  welcome  this  develop- 
ment. But  most  Germans  will  also  be  pas- 
sionately opposed  to  the  destruction  of  na- 
"tional  unity  and  the  detachment  of  historic 
provinces.  Generations  of  German  school 
children  have  learned  that  for  centuries  the 
development  of  their  country  was  gravely 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  sufficiently  strong 
central  government.  No  Allied  textbooks  can 
eradicate  this  lesson  of  history. 

In  the  long  run,  no  plan  for  the  future  of 
Germany  will  be  workable  unless  It  has  the 
free  consent  of  the  German  people.  The  So- 
viet leaders  have  shown  keen  appreciation 
of  this.  With  notable  political  foresight  they 
have  Instructed  the  German  Communist 
Party  to  make  "national  unity"  one  of  Its 
principal  rallying  cries. 

On  June  18.  the  Russian  press  promi- 
nently featured  an  article  on  the  plans  for 
a  federal  Germany  in  which  It  was  said: 

"Do  they  [Britain  and  the  United  States) 
Intend  to  give  any  attention  to  the  opinion 
of  the  German  people,  or  do  they  Intend  to 
Impose  upon  Germany  an  alien  will  In  this 


most  fundamental  question  of  her  national 
existence?" 

No  German. can  have  read  this  sentence 
without  a  quickening  of  the  heart.  And  no 
American  nor  British  statesman  can  aflord 
to  overlook  the  portent  which  it  carries. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  some  time  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Among  other  things,  this 
committee  has  been  concerned  with  the 
promotion  and  development  of  domestic 
air  transportation  by  trunk  lines  to- 
gether with  the  certification  of  new 
feeder  lines  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  throughout  the  Nation.  Our  sub- 
committee has  made  various  studies  of 
air  transportation  in  connection  with  this 
work  and  as  a  part  of  those  studies,  I 
have  had  compiled  from  the  records  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, data  concerning  large  stockholdings 
in  domestic  air  carriers.  Inasmuch  as 
this  is  a  matter  of  widespread  interest.  I 
ask  consent  to  have  this  data  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


Approximate  market  value  and  stockholdings  of  large  stockholders  in  air  lines 


Carrier 


Amcriran  Airlines...... 

IlraiiitT  Airways 

("liicaco  &  Southern  Air  Lines. . 
Colonial  Airlines 

Continental  Air  Lines 

Delta  Air  Lines 

Eafsfem  Air  Lines 

Mid-Continent  Airlines 

National  Airlines 

Northeast  Airlines 

Northwest  Airline.<i 

Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines. . 
Transcontinental  ic  Western  Air 

I^nited  Air  Lines 

Western  Air  Lines 


Total 

shares 

eom'taion 

stock  out- 

Manding 

Dec.  31, 

1045 


Market 
price 

(sale  or 
bid) 


1,0110.  (no 

3m  Oil 

274,200 
271.906 


400,000 

507.160 
38»,39B 
£00,000 

£00,000 

539,070 

477.050 

965,485 

1.  £05. 314 

>•  537, 878 


1 


>$83.00 
■33.13 
•33.00 
■42.88 

•  ae.oo 


'00.00 

>  117.  80 
•18.00 
13125 

'aa75 

•53.25 
■43.50 
■69.00 
■  51.  75 
•34.60 


Approxl- 

mate 
number  of 
common 
share- 
holders 


« 17, 733 

•4,257 

•959 


»61» 


•1.245 

>«2,8N 

■■1.380 
n  1,500 

"1.800 

■«2,444 

■•%000 

■•20,500 

"24,000 


Average 

number 

shares 

per 
share- 
bolder 


73 
236 
323 


634 


321 

210 
2S2 


333 

2» 

239 

48 

65 


Market 
value  of 
averatre 
holdings 
per 
share- 
holder 


Stockholders  hotdini;  over  10  pwfvnt, 
or  rorporate  air-line  ottiwrs  holding 
4  percent,  or  over,  as  of  l>ec  31, 1945 


l«.059 

7.819 

10,659 


13. 624 


18,939 

24,675 

5,076 

11,405 

6,910 

11.768 

iaa97 

3,312 
3,364 


None' 

Thomas  E.  Branifl * 

Carleton  Putnam I."""! 

Si^mund  Janas 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Six  and  W.  N.  Erhart 
Estate 

L.  H.  Mueller l..llllir"" 

R.  J.  Reynolds.- 

C.  E.  Faulk I.; 

C.  E.  Woolman 

E.  V.  Rickenbacker '.'" 

Ryan  Family 

O.  Ted  Baker "' 

(Atlas  Corp 

^  Paul  Collins " 

(k.  C.  Vidal I..™IIII! 

None . . . 

None 

Hughes  Tool  Co I.. 

None 

William  Coolter '.'.'.'.". 


Number 
of  shares 

held 
Dec.  31, 

1945 


289,799 
52,800 
34.914 

6Z0S0 
aR.5O0 
90.900 
35.037 

32.307 

2^ooo 

too.  997.  3 

141.  178 

100,000 

20^000 

au^soo 


435.050 
"24a  MO' 


Percent 
ofiotAl 

out- 
standing 
shares 

held 


33 


>28 


Market 

value  of 

shares  held 

Dec  31, 

1946 


19.601,041 
1,742,400 
1.497,  lU 

1.611,100 

^«6I,100 

%iaa«3 

1. 9691213 
1937.600 
1.979.951 
4.83\S47 
21075.000 
41.\000 
42^376 


45 


SOI  018k  450 
"i"287."2« 


■  Rale  price.  Dec.  31, 1945. 
»I>ec.31.1945. 

•  As  of  May  15.  1946,  holdings  by  Aviation  Corp.  were  reduced  from  20  to  3.99 
percent,  in  compliance  with  CAB  divestment  order  dated  Oct.  30, 1945. 

•  Feb  29.  1944. 

•  Bid  price,  Dec.  29, 1945,  • 
•Mar.  23,  1945. 

'Oct.  15.  1944. 

•  Hid  ririce.  Dec.  31, 1945. 
•Sept.  30.  1SH5. 

•»  ilar.  6, 1943. 


■'  Apr.  12, 1945. 

n  Aug.  1,  1945. 

»  May  31.  1945. 

**  Sept.  29,  1945. 

<•  Dee.  31, 1945. 

«•  Dec.  31, 1944. 

>'  Dec.  31, 1945. 

H  Chi  this  date  Weitem  wm  to  the  process  of  Jssnlng  127,924  stock  with  option  to 
Kockbolders  and  emptoreet.  Coulter  e«relMd  bis  rights  to  bay  on  Dec.  31.  |»45 
Previous  to  this  date  Western  bvi  4U9^  liMrae  of  stock  autstaDdiut  ud  CouUer 
owned  192,166  shares,  or  47  perceot.  «.««««««  .au  vouiw 
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Use  of  Soiplnt  Property  Credits  Abroad 
for  tlie  Ezchaii(e  of  Students 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  yesterday  regarding 
Senate  bill  1636.  which  the  President 
signed  yesterday,  and  I  also  Include  a 
statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  Benton  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8TATTMKNT    OF    SENATOI    J.    W.    FULBIUGHT.    OF 
ARKANSAS,    RXCAROINC   S.    1636 

W*«HiNCTON,  D.  C.  August  1,  1946.— The 
purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  provide  a  means  by 
which  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
mftlerlals  abroad  might  accrue  to  the  best 
Interest  of  America.     After  World  War  I.  war 
debts  inctirred  by  foreign  nations  became  a 
source  of  Irritation  and  brought  about  ill- 
feeling  and  a  disruption  In  the  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  trade  and  commerce  and  affected 
adversely  otix  poUtlcal  relations  with  these 
nations.    The  program  contemplated  under 
this  act  will  be  helpf\il  In  avoiding  a  recur- 
rence of  these  conditions. 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  a  belief  based  on  per- 
soniil  experience,  that  the  interchange  of 
students  between  coimtries  can  play  a  major 
role  in  helping  to  break  down  mutual  mis- 
understandings and  in  ftirtherlng  the  kind 
of  knowledge  that  leads  to  mutual  confi- 
dence. No  visitor  or  traveler  can  gain  as 
much  appreciation  of  the  way  and  thought 
of  living  of  foreigners  as  students  can  who 
actually  live  In  the  foreign  country  while 
they  learn.  We  all  now  know  that  no  coun- 
try la  far  away  in  the  age  of  airplanes.  The 
necessity  for  increasing  our  understanding 
of  others  and  their  understanding  of  us  has 
a  meaning  that  it  has  never  had  In  the  past. 
The  adoption  of  this  program  by  the  Con- 
gress and  iU  approval  by  the  President  is  a 
vital  counterpart  of  the  steps  we  are  taking 
to  Increase  our  participation  in  and  our  un- 
derstanding of  world  affairs. 

An  excellent  precedent  for  this  measure  Is 
our  experience  with  the  educational  founda- 
tion set  up  With  the  indemnities  from  the 
Boxer  Rebellion.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  great  benefits  of  mutual  understanding 
that  have  accrued  to  this  country  and  to 
China  through  the  use  of  those  funds  for  the 
financing  of  Chinese  students  In  American 
educational  Institutions.  It  Is  my  own  belief 
that  that  gesture,  and  the  actual  assoclatlcms 
that  grew  out  of  It,  are  to  a  great  extent 
responsible  for  the  friendly  feelings  and  co- 
<^>eratlon  that  has  existed  during  the  re- 
cent war. 

Another  principal  and  very  valuable  prece- 
dent is  the  experience  of  the  Belgian -Ameri- 
can Educational  Foundation,  which  was  or- 
IMklaed  right  after  the  last  war.  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that 
foundation  which  took  the  money  that  was 
left  from  the  relief  commission,  principally 
In  Belgium,  and  devoted  it  to  educational 
purposes.  He  pointed  out  at  the  hearings 
that  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  nearly 
one-quarter  of  the  teaching  and  research 
faculty  of  the  Belgian  universities  had  been 
graduate  students  In  American  colleges,  and 
one  prime  minister  and  six  cabinet  members 
lUMl  likewise  done  graduate  work  in  Ameri- 


can universities.  A  number  of  American  and 
Belgian  professors  and  specialists  have  been 
exchanged  between  our  American  and  Bel- 
gian universities  under  this  foundation.  Mr. 
Hoover  stated  that  he  doubted  whether  there 
Is  a  country  in  Europe  where  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  the  American  people  are  so  well 
understood  and  so  respected  as  they  are  In 
Belgium,  and,  although  Belgium  is  a  small 
country  there  Is  a  much  greater  understand- 
ing of  it  and  respect  for  it  in  the  United 
States  than  for  some  larger  and  more  power- 
ful states. 

I  am  sure  that  the  provisions  of  this  act 
will  prove  sufficiently  beneficial,  as  these 
other  experiences  have,  that  It  will  become  a 
major  activity  for  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  good  will  among  these  nations, 
which  Is  the  major  objective  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  international  affairs. 

STATEMENT    BY     ASSISTANT    SECRETART     WUXIAM 
BENTON  ON  THI  FtTLBRICHT  BILL 

A  step  of  great  long-range  significance  for 
the  advancement  of  international  under- 
standing was  taken  today  when  the  Presi- 
dent signed  an  act  of  Congress,  Introduced 
by  Senator  FtiLBRiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  which 
authorises  the  Department  of  State  to  use 
seme  of  the  proceeds  from  surplus -property 
sales  abroad  for  exchanges  of  students  and 
other  educational  activities. 

The  bll!  provides  that  up  to  $20,000,000  can 
be  earmarked  for  educational  exchanges  with 
any  country  which  buys  surplus  property, 
and  up  to  $1,000,000  can  be  spent  each  year 
in  each  country  where  such  an  agreement  Is 
made.  Thus  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
should  become  available  under  this  bill,  over 
a  period  of  years. 

The  exchange  of  students  and  scholars  Is, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  surest  single  method, 
over  the  decades,  for  promoting  understand- 
ing among  peoples.  The  activities  of  the 
press,  radio,  and  films  are  indispensable  in  the 
exchange  of  current  Information  among 
countries;  but  the  effect  of  current  develop- 
ments Is  often  ephemeral,  and  news  is  often 
misunderstood  for  lack  of  background  and 
context.  The  solid  background  acquired  by 
those  who  study  outside  of  their  own  coun- 
tries can  provide  the  basis  for  truer  under- 
standing of  other  peoples.  The  beneficent 
results  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  scholarships, 
In  the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  provides  one  of  the  best  examDlea 
of  this. 

The  Department  of  State  has  ah-eady  com- 
pleted an  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
which  will  provide  $20,000,000  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  property  for  educational  exchanges 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
colonies.  Similar  agreements  are  now  being 
negotiated  for  amounts  ranging  from  $3  000  - 
000  to  $20,000,000  in  the  following  countries, 
among  others:  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China', 
the  Philippines.  Burma,  India.  Iran.  Iraq! 
Saudi  Arabia.  Turkey.  Egypt.  Greece.  Italy! 
Austria,  France.  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

The  Pulbrlght  bill  authorizes  the  foUowlng 
types  of  educational  activities: 

(1)  American  students  can  be  given  grants 
of  foreign  currencies  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
cost  of  higher  education  or  research  Ln  foreign 
countries. 

(2)  American  professors  can  be  given  grants 
to  give  lectures  la  foreign  Institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

(3)  Foreign  students  can  be  given  scholar- 
Bhlps  to  study  at  American  nondenomlna- 
tlonal  Institutions  abroad  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican University  at  Beirut.  Syria,  and  Robert 
College  at  Istanbul.  Turkey. 

(4)  Foreign  students  can  be  given  funds  to 
pay  for  their  transportation  to  the  United 
States  to  attend  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

It  is  Implicit  In  the  bill  that  all  of  these 
activities  must  be  financed  with  foreign  cur- 
rencies.   The  bill  therefore  cannot  authorize 


expenses  of  foreign  students  within  the 
United  States.  The  bill  is  designed  to  utilize 
foreign  credits  In  many  countries  in  lieu  of 
American  dollars  for  American  surplus  prop- 
erty. 

The  students  who  will  benefit  by  this  bill 
will  be  selected  by  a  10-man  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships,  which  the  bill  authorizes  the 
President  to  establish.  The  bill  provides  that 
this  Board  shall  include  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Administration, 
State  educational  institutions  and  privately 
endowed  Institutions.  If  funds  are  negoti- 
ated to  the  limit  of  the  bill's  potential,  and 
if  facilities  abroad  develop  capable  of  han- 
dling the  students,  it  Is  possible  that  100,000 
or  more  American  students  would  be  sent 
abroad  imder  this  bill  In  the  next  2  or  3 
decades. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  and  II  will  be  given 
preference.  The  bill  requires  that  "due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  applicants  from 
all  geographical  areas  of  the  United  SUtes." 
It  Is  expected  that  some  type  of  regional  se- 
lection method  will  be  devised  to  ensure  that 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  are  suitably 
represented. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  under  the  authority  of  this  act  for 
the  1946-47  academic  year.  After  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  the  Scholarship  Beard, 
and  the  Board  has  determined  the  qualifica- 
tions for  awards,  ample  publicity  and  time 
should  be  permitted  for  all  suitably  qualified 
people  to  make  application.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  grants  will  be  made  In  the  spring  of  1947 
for  the  school  year  beginning  In  the  autumn 
of  1947. 

While  the  major  effect  of  the  Fulbrlght 
bill  will  be  to  permit  thousands  of  American 
students  to  study  abroad,  we  should  t>e  pre- 
pared to  welcome  thousands  of  foreign  stu- 
dents to  our  shores.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  we  shall  have  as  many  as  50,000 
foreign  students  In  this  country..  Senator 
FULBRIGHT.  the  author  of  the  bill  which  was 
signed  today,  has  seen  at  first  hand  the  im- 
portance of  such  student  exchanges  as  a 
result  of  his  own  studies  abroad,  and  during 
his  tenure  as  president  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  It  is  due  to  his  understanding 
and  his  leadership  that  this  bill  has  been 
enacted  by  Congress. 


Patting  Principles  Into  Action 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CALirORNU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Putting  Principles  Into  Ac- 
tion." by  Jack  W.  Hardy,  national  com- 
mander of  Amvets,  published  in  the 
August  1946,  issue  of  the  NaUonal 
Amvets  magazine. 

•There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtrmNG  Principles  Into  Acnoir 
(By  Jack  W.  Hardy.  National  Commander  of 
Amvets) 
An  Amvet  milestone  was  passed  last  Octo- 
ber when  the  delegates  to  the  first  national 
convention  adopted  unanimously  our  now 
well-known  and  established  "declaration  of 
principles,"    These  provide  a  sound  founda- 
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tlon  for  the  building  of  an  enduring  and 
progressive  organization  of  and  for  veterans 
of  World  War  II. 
It  was  realized  then  as  now  that  the  road 

ahead  would  not  be  an  easy  or  smooth  one 

few  long  roads  are.  However,  Amvets  are 
building  for  the  trying  years  ahead,  and  we 
do  not  seek  to  court  current  popularity  or 
pander  to  expediency  in  the  all-veteran 
membership  derby. 

TWO   OBJECTIVES 

Amvets  are  concerned  primarily  with  two 
general  objectives:  To  assist  the  veteran  of 
World  War  II  in  all  reasonable  and  legitimate 
programs  leading  to  his  rehabilitation  and 
necessary  care,  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
rights  granted  him  under  law.  Secondly: 
To  serve,  the  welfare  and  best  interests  of 
our  Nation  and  all  of  Its  citizens. 

Amvets  is  not  and  will  not  become  merely 
another  veterans  pressure  group  for  vet- 
erans. Were  we  to  become  a  pressure  group 
in  the  accepted  use  of  that  term,  we  shall  be 
a  pressure  group  in  the  sincere  best  inter- 
ests of  all  the  American  people  as  against 
any  lesser  group  seeking  fulfiUment  of  its 
aims  at  the  expense  of  the  general  welfare. 
If  lobbyists  we  must  be.  we  shall  be  lob- 
byists  for  America— for   all   Americans. 

Amvets  are  dedicated  to  the  same  motives 
and  sincerity  as  declared  by  the  great  Lin- 
coln, when  he  said  in  New  York  in  1859:  "Let 
us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in 
that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  oiu- 
duty  as  we  understand  It." 

COMMON   PROBLEM 

In  these  days  of  disillusionment,  cynicism, 
fear,  confusion,  and  conflict,  we  Americans, 
as  do  the  people  of  other  friendly  nations! 
need    desperately    to    reestebllsh    our    faith 

to  find  something  in  which  we  can  believe 

to  which  we  can  hew  a  way.  develop  a  plan 
and  program  which  will  bring  sanity  and 
order  out  of  the  current  chaos  and  con- 
fusion, and  thus  restore  our  faith  In  the 
America  for  which  we,  our  comrades  In  arms, 
and  our  forebearers  fought  and  died. 

Rather  than  rest  on  the  shifting  sands  of 
expediency  or  follow  the  popular  trend  of 
the  moment.  Amvets  rely  on  the  solid  rocks 
of  some  changeless  and  timeless  values — 
honesty,  Integrity,  faith,  and  Intelligence  in 
all  phases  of  our  individual  and  national  life. 
These  are  not  spectacular,  the  catch  phrases 
of  the  moment,  but  they  are  the  very  founda- 
tions upon  which  permanence,  stability,  and 
true  greatness,  both  In  Individuals  and  na- 
tions, must  ultimately  rest. 

Amvets  believe  that  our  Nation  Is  badly 
In  need  of  a  reappraisal  in  the  light  of  these 
eternal  values,  and  that  only  by  such  critical 
examination  can  the  mistakes  and  blindness 
which  foUowed  the  first  World  War  and  led 
to  the  tragedy  of  the  past  decade  be  avoided 
and  made  an  Impossibility.  These  mistakes 
must  not  be  repeated,  or  the  very  founda- 
tions of  civUization  may  well  come  apart. 

LONC-RANGE  PROGRAM 

Today's  problems  cannot  be  met  or  solved 
by  any  individual.  Their  recognition,  evalu- 
ation, and  solution  can  be  achieved  only  by 
the  Joint  and  cooperative  action  of  all  the 
American  people.  Amvets  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  leadership  to  that  goal. 

As  a  possible  aid  to  the  attainment  of  that 
objective,  and  as  author  of  our  Declaration 
of  principles,  your  national  commander  re- 
spectfully suggests  to  all  Amvets  the  fol- 
lowing immediate  and  long-range  program 
to  Implement  and  make  effective  our 
principles. 

1.  That  Amvets  disavow  for  all  time  aU 
foreign  political,  economic,  and  social  Ideolo- 
gies, regardless  of  what  names  they  go  by 
or  In  what  guise  they  are  presented — whether 
called  communism,  fascism,  or  any  other 
Ism.  That  we  declare  our  resistance  to  all 
efforts  by  the  advocates  of  such  ideologies 
to  confuse  or  undermine  the  American  demo- 
cratic principles  upon  which  this  great  Na- 
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tlon  was  founded,  and  for  which  countless 
thousands  of  Americans  of  all  races  and 
creeds  have  died  to  defend  and  preserve.  To 
do  less  is  to  betray  the  ideals  and  causes  for 
which  they  died.    Keep  this  trust. 

COURAGE  IN  AMERICANISM 

Strangely,  today,  advocacy  of  Americanism 
requires  courage.  We  have  permitted  our- 
selves to  be  Jockeyed  into  the  position  of 
being  termed  "fascist"  If  we  oppose  the 
party  line,  irrespective  of  our  sincerity  In 
Insisting  upon  being  pro-American  rather 
than  leftist  or  rightist  politically.  The 
Marxian  line  holds  that  one  Is  either  with 
or  against  the  teachings  and  practices  of 
that  philosophy  and  way  of  life.  If  one  is 
against  It,  he  is  in  too  many  quarters  termed 
"fascist"  or  "reactionary"— not  pretty  names. 
This  line  docs  not  admit  the  existence  of  the 
right  answer  or  solution.  However,  it  is  only 
that  answer  in  which  Amvets  are  inter- 
ested—the best  interests  of  all  the  American 
people  and  the  preservation  for  ourselves  and 
posterity  of  the  truly  representative  form  of 
democratic  government  which  has  permitted 
Americans,  for  more  than  170  years,  to  know 
and  enjoy  freedom,  opportunity  and  Justice 
under  law,  and  to  become  the  greatest  na- 
tion on  earth,  with  a  standard  of  living  and 
achievement  second  to  none.  Shall  we 
abandon  this  for  a  foreign  Ideology? 
Amvets  say  "No." 

Amvets  dedicate  themselves  not  alone  to 
the  preservation,  but  also  to  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  the  American  democratic  form 
of  government  and  to  the  teaching  of  Its 
precepts  and  practices  to  all  Americana. 

BALLOTS  FOR  ALL 

2.  Amvets  should  participate  actively  In 
the  political  life  of  the  community.  State,  and 
Nation.  We  govern  ourselves  through 
representatives  elected  by  orderly  political 
processes.  The  quality  of  our  Government  Is 
dependent  directly  upon  the  degree  of  par- 
ticipation and  enlightenment  of  those 
llgible  to  vote.  It  has  been  said  truly  that 
our  Nation  receives  only  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernment it  demands.  Criticism  of  elected 
public  officials  is  futile  and  pointless  unless 
those  who  have  the  right  to  vote  participate 
actively  In  the  selection  of  public  officials  and 

pass  upon  public  Issues.    The  right  to  vote 

to  choose  our  representatives  freely — is  one 
of  the  great  privileges  of  American  citizen- 
ship— one  seldom  appreciated  until  lost  for- 
ever, and  voting  becomes  a  mockery  of  drop- 
ping a  premarked  ballot  Into  a  carefully 
watched  official  box. 

In  every  community  Amvets  ahoUld  streaa 
constantly  the  value  of  the  free  ballot,  the 
Importance  of  registration  and  dissemina- 
tion of  accurate  information  regarding  Issues 
and  candidates,  so  that  the  recorded  vote 
shall  reflect  an  Informed  public  opinion. 

STAKES   FOR   PEACE 

3.  The  three  subjects,  Russia,  the  atomic 
bomb,  and  International  peace,  are  so  closely 
related,  a  program  relative  to  any  one  of 
them  leads  inevitably  to  the  other  two. 
Hence.  In  proposing  an  Amvet  program,  con- 
sideration must  be  accorded  all  three. 

No  group  in  America  has  a  greater  stake 
In  the  peace  and  future  of  this  Nation, 
than  the  13,500,000  men  and  women,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  who  fought  this  war  for  all 
Americans.  anQ  to  keep  us  from  being  a 
"subject  people"  under  a  freedomless  for- 
eign power.  The  half  mlUion  American 
lives  were  sacrificed  futUely  if  the  blind- 
ness, selfishness  and  greed  preceding  World 
War  II  are  repeated.  Their  sacrifice  need 
not.  but  will  be  in  vain  unless  we.  the  Ameri- 
can people,  have  the  courage,  intelligence 
and  determination  to  see  that  the  causes  of 
World  War  n  are  not  repeated,  or  other  fac- 
tors, which  inevitably  lead  to  war,  are  per- 
mitted to  exist. 

We  must  avoid  by  direct  action  a  repetition 
of  the  folly  of  1919,  where  after  the  young 
men  had  won  the  war,  the  old  men  lost 


the  peace.  Amvets.  on  behalf  of  all  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  demand  that  bona 
fide  World  War  U  veterans  shall  be  repre- 
sented at  the  peace  table,  and  be  part  of 
this  Nation's  representation  in  the  United 
Nation's  Organlzatlott.  We  demand  the  same 
courage  of  our  "peacemakers"  as  we  de- 
manded of  ourselves  In  the  fighting  planes, 
mountain  passes.  Jungles,  fox  holes,  and  on 
the  seas  In  fighting  ships! 

WORLD   GOVERNMENT 

The  shape  of  the  peace-to-be  must  rec- 
ognize that.  In  a  practice  sense,  time,  space, 
and  distance  no  longer  exist  in  a  world  of 
radar,  guided  missiles  and  the  atomic  bomb. 
We  must  live  at  peace  In  "one  world"  or  all 
perish.  World  security  cannot  be  left  to 
the  whim,  caprice  or  ambitions  of  any  in- 
dividual or  nation.  The  malntenrnce  of 
world  peace  will  require  an  effective  form  of 
world  government  possessing  both  the  au- 
thority and  power  to  enforce  the  peace 
against  any  aggressor,  be  it  large  or  small. 
This  wUl  require  on  the  part  of  all  nations 
the  yielding  of  their  Independent  right  to 
act.  Irrespective  of  the  welfare  of  the  other 
nations.  This  Is  a  paltry  price  for  a  peace 
that  must  be  maintained.  The  only  alter- 
native Is  an  ultimate  war  In  which  all  hu- 
manity win  be  destroyed. 

FORCE,    FEAR,   OPPRESSION 

Unfortunately  for  the  world,  and  for  her- 
self, Russia,  under  the  Communist  regime, 
has  demonstrated  a  present  unwillingness  to 
become  a  bona-fide  member  of  the  famUy  of 
nations,  or  to  follow  agreed   rules  for  the 
amicable    settlement   of   International   dis- 
putes.    Soviet  Russia  Is  ruled  by  a  relative 
handful   who   perpetuate    theU-   regime    by 
force,  fear,  and  oppression.     Unfortunately, 
the  present  government  and  the  Russian  peo- 
ple  are   different   entitles,   the   wUl   of   the 
people  Is  what  the  Kremlin  says  it  Is.    Let  Us 
face  the  cold  fact  that  the  present  Soviet 
government — not  the  Russian  people,  for  they 
have  no  voice— Is  dedicated  Irrevocably  to  a 
policy  of  spreading  communism  throughout 
the  world — of  creating  a  world  Soviet.    This 
ideology  necessitates  the  destruction  of  all 
other  forms  of  government  by  whatever  va- 
ried means  may  be  required,  and  is  utterly 
Inconsistent   with    a   free    world    In   which 
the  people  of  each  nation  may  chooae  their 
own  form  of  government  without  external 
interference. 

ONI  WORLD  OR  NONE 

The  American  attitude  and  relationship 
with  Soviet  Russia  must  accept  and  recog- 
nize these  facts.     Cooperation,  like  friend- 
ship, cannot  exist  in  a  vacuum.    It  Involves 
good  faith  and  mutuality.    There  cannot  be 
two  sets  of  rules — one  for  the  Kremlin  and 
one  for  the  rest  of  the  world.    The  rules  for 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  miut 
be  applied  to  and  be  observed  by  all  nations — 
not  excluding  Russia.     In  today's  world,  no 
nation  can  be  a  law  unto  Itself.    As  has  been 
so  aptly  said,  there  must  be  one  world,  or 
there  will  be  no  world,  and  all  nations  must 
be  prepared  sincerely  to  go  all  the  way  to 
achieve  and  maintain  It  or  world  peace  ts 
an   ImpoMlbllity — an   Idler's   dream.     Until 
Russia  indicates  a  sincere  willingness  to  abide 
by  agreed  rules — without  subterfuge  or  dip- 
lomatic  double-talk,   this   Nation    must    be 
prepared  to  meet  Russia  on  her  own  ground 
diplomatically,  economically,  and  mllltarUy, 
and   let  us  frankly  so  state  to  the  Soviet 
government.      Amvets    want    and    advocate 
peace  and  friendship  with  Russia,   but  on 
mutual,   not  Russian,   terms;    on   no   other 
basis  can  a  permanent  peace  be  secured  and 
maintained.     The  atom  bomb,  with  all  lU 
implications,  is  but  one,  though  very  impor- 
tant, phase  of  our  present  relations  with  Rus- 
sia.   Were  a  secure  American -Soviet  friend- 
ship established  on  mutual  grounds,  the  atom 
bomb  could  and  would  be  an  instrument  for 
preserving  peace,  and   not  a  threat  to  it. 

t 
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America  is  eager  and  ready  for  such  an  \m« 
4erstanding.    Is  Russia? 

ririuas  PLANNnva 
4.  Next  to  the  personal  tragedy  of  war,  the 
waste  of  lives  and  economic  resources  Is  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  all.  Had  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  cost  of  World  War  II  been  devoted 
to  human  betterment  and  the  elimination  of 
the  causes  of  war,  the  benefit  to  all  mankind 
would  have  been  Incalculable.  Perhaps  such 
tragic  diseases  as  cancer,  leprosy,  infantile 
paraljrsls,  and  others  could  have  been  purged 
from  mankind.  Millions  who  now  live  in 
ignorance  and  fill  our  Jails  and  institutions 
could  be  contributors  to  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety Instead  of  being  the  objects  of  Its  pity 
or  chanty.  To  the  end  that  all  America  may 
share  a  fuller  and  happier  life,  Amvets  ad- 
vocate and  will  support  In  the  community, 
State  and  Nation: 

(a)  Adequate  salaries  for  teachers,  so  that 
those  most  competent  to  do  so  will  be  at- 
tracted to  and  remain  In  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, thus  bringing  light,  learning,  and 
new  opportunity  for  self-advancement  to 
millions  who  now  live  and  die  in  poverty  and 
Ignorance. 

(b)  The  expenditure  of  such  public  funds 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  promote 
medical  and  scientific  research  Into  the 
causes  and  possible  cures  of  the  principal 
mental  and  physical  diseases  which  beset 
mankind. 

(c)  The  elimination  of  blighted  areas  In 
our  Nation,  by  the  construction,  under  the 
American  free  enterprise  system,  of  low-cost 
housing,  so  that  all  Americans  may  have 
available  a  place  to  lire  consistent  with 
American  standards  and  the  individual's  abil- 
ity to  produce. 

(d)  The  construction  of  adequate  schools, 
libraries,  and  playgrounds  so  that  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  Juvenile  delinquency  may  be 
eradicated. 

(e)  The  restriction  of  all  general  Immigra- 
tion tmtll  such  time  as  this  Nation  has  had 
opportunity  to  house,  clothe,  and  provide 
■dequate  employment  for  those  already  here. 


Report  of  Sanitary  Conditions  in  tlie 
District  of  Amswalde-Neumark,  South 
Pomerania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER^ 

OF  NOXTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro  a  report  of 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  district  of 
Amswalde-Neumark.  South  Pomerania, 
made  by  Gertrude  Tinnmann.  certified 
nurse. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


■  OTSANTTAaT  CONDITIONS  IN  THS  DISTRICT 
or  ARKSWALSK-MCUICAXX.  SOtTTH  POMERANIA 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  German 
population  of  the  open  country — estimated 
at  between  15,000  and  20,000— live  In  their 
Tillages.  Refugees,  who  had  obeyed  the 
evacuation  order  earlier  in  the  war.  have 
mostly  returned.  In  addition,  refugees  and 
evacuees,  mostly  from  the  Warthegau,  are 
staying  In  the  district.  A  forcible  evacua- 
tloo  of  the  Germans  has  not  taken  place. 


All  the  same  there  Is  a  continual  afflux  of 
Poles  who  seem  to  be  coming  of  their  own 
accord,  1.  e..  without  official  Instructions. 
They  are  provided  with  billets  by  the  Polish 
mayor,  who  procures  the  necessary  space  by 
crowding  the  Germans  Into  single  houses  In  a 
more  or  less  brutal  manner.  As  a  consider- 
able number  of  houses  were  btirned  down  by 
the  Russians  Immediately  after  the  occupa- 
tion, housing  conditions  are  unfavorable. 
The  same  applies  to  the  food  situation.  Only 
insufficient  quantities  of  bread  and  meat  are 
distributed,  and  this  solely  to  laborers  of  the 
agricultural  workers'  union.  Edible  fats, 
sugar,  and  other  foodstuffs  are  not  distrib- 
uted. In  most  villages  milk  supplies  are  not 
available,  as  the  cattle  were  driven  away  by 
the  Russians.  Scattered  cows  and  goats — and 
chickens — concealed  by  the  Germans  are  now 
stolen  by  the  Poles.  The  rate  of  cultivation 
has  remained  below  50  percent.  Of  the  wheat 
crop,  the  Russians  leave  us  40  percent.  This 
quantity  must  serve  also  for  the  feeding  of 
the  Polish  newcomers  who.  Incidentally,  are 
not  required  to  work.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
have  already  been  plundered  entirely.  Thus, 
the  food  situation  is  critical  and  wUl  deterio- 
rate further. 

The  health  of  the  Germans  Is  bad.    Most 
of  the  babies  have  died,  particularly  In  the 
villages,  where  milk  was  unobtainable  after 
the  removal  of  the  cattle  by  the  Russians. 
Typhus  and  typhoid  fever  are  ravaging  on 
an  Increasing  scale.     The  mortality  rate  is 
high,   especially   among   gonorrhea-Infected 
women.     About  80  percent  of  women  and 
girls   above   the  age  of   13  are  Infected   by 
gonorrhea   through    having   been    raped    by 
Russian    soldiers.      Many    of    these    women 
have    been    made    pregnant    by    Russians. 
Apart   from    typhus    and    venereal    disease, 
diphtheria  and  angina  as  well  as  skin  dis- 
eases are  prevalent. 

Since  the  middle  of  August  there  has  been 
no  physician  in  the  villages  of  the  district 
of  Arnswalde.     Up  to  that  time  a  French- 
Alsatian  doctor  practiced  at  Marienwalde  as 
a     wartime    stand-in.    In     the    middle    of 
August  the  Polish  district  doctor  at  Arns- 
walde closed  his  medical  practice,  as  well  as 
the   primitively   hnprovlsed    small    hospital. 
At  the  same  time  the  doctor's  instruments 
were    confiscated.    The    reasons    for    these 
measures  are  said  to  be  of  a  personal  nature 
(demands  for  fees  in  gold  by  the  Polish  doc- 
tor ) .    According  to  the  French  physician.  Dr. 
Anderhuber.  the  only  doctor  in  the  district 
is  a  Russian  general  practitioner  at  Arns- 
walde. who  is  now  the  head  of  the  former 
district  hospital  and  takes  good  care  also  of 
the    German    patients.     However.    Germans 
are  accepted  only  as  far  as  there  is  room 
after  the  Russians  and  Polish  patients  have 
been    admitted.    Furthermore,    transfer    of 
the  patients  is  practically  impossible  owing 
to  the  removal  of  all  horses  by  the  Russians. 
The  situation  is  similar  as  regards  the  field 
hospital  for  Infectious  diseases  created   by 
the    Russians    at    Sophlenhof.     No    medical 
supplies  are  available  In  the  villages,  no  dis- 
infectants, no  nursing  Instruments  and  ap- 
paratus.    Concerning  nursing   personnel   In 
the  district,  there   is  one   parish   nurse   at 
Regenthln  and  one  at  Althtttte.    The  under- 
signed practices  at  Marienwalde,  functioning 
as  the  parish  nurse  without  regard  to  the 
nationality  of  the  patients.     She  is  given  no 
assistance  by  the  Poles.     The  voyage  of  the 
undersigned   nurse   to   Berlin,   which    is   to 
serve  for  the  procurement  of  medical  sup- 
plies  and  disinfectants  and   to   obtain   the 
appointment  of  a  doctor,  is  made  with  the 
approval  and  with  the  traveling  authoriza- 
tion   of    the    Russian    kommandantura    at 
Arnswalde,  which  made  available  also  laun- 
dering materials  for  the  essential  disinfection 
process.     The  Polish  starost  and  the  Polish 
district  physician  refused  to  Issue  the  travel- 
ing permit.     Vaccination  against  typhus  was 
carried  out  In  the  district  on  Poles,  but  not 
on  Germans. 


In  Berlin,  the  undersigned  nurse  has  ne- 
gotiated with  the  sanitary  division  of  the 
Russian  military  kommandantura  only 
about  the  dispatch  of  a  doctor  and  the  pro- 
curement of  disinfectants  and  medlcants. 
However,  the  military  kommandantura  de- 
clared to  be  not  competent  and  referred  me 
to  the  central  health  office.  The  latter  stated 
that  no  competent  German  authority  exists 
at  this  time.  I  am  submitting  my  report  to 
the  central  health  office  with  the  request  to 
take  appropriate  steps  concerning  our  case. 
At  the  same  time  I  shall  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  admin- 
istration In  Berlin,  asking  them  to  endeavor 
that  the  Polish  Immigrants  and  the  Polish 
MlUtia  stop  their  looting  and  their  threaten- 
ing of  the  German  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Arnswalde,  and  to  make  efforts  to 
counter  the  misery  which  is  menacing  us  all. 

GCRTRTTDG  TiNNMANN, 

Certified  Nurse,  Berlin,  Germany. 


The  Palestine  Question 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  William  B.  Zifif  to  President  Tru- 
man under  date  of  July  25,  1946,  dealing 
With  the  Palestine  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  25.  1S46. 
Hon.  Harrt  s.  Truman, 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Mr.  President:  I  was  greatly  shocked 
to  read  your  statement  of  yesterday  which 
appeared  to  lend  the  authority  of  your  high 
office  to  a  condemnation  of  the  Hebrew  re- 
sistance movement  In  Palestine. 

Those  of  us  who  know  you  are  aware  of 
the  deep  humanltarlanism  which  has  always 
guided  your  Judgments.  In  this  case,  I  can- 
not help  but  believe  that  you  have  been  Im- 
posed upon  by  a  distorted  pattern  of  infor- 
mation which  has  prevented  both  you  and 
other  Americans  from  receiving  an  honest 
picture  of  recent  events  in  Palestine. 

Along  with  other  Americans.  I  share  ycur 
horror  for  violence.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  use  of  violence  Is  a  proper  solution  for 
any  question:  But  I  cannot  find  myself  in 
the  position  of  condoning  the  violence  of 
the  persecutor  while,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
demning the  retaliatory  violence  of  the 
victim. 

Let  me  give  you  the  other  side  of  the  Pales- 
tine picture: 

In  addition  to  the  cruelty  of  diplomatic 
power  maneuvers,  the  British  have  been  using 
violence  and  force  in  an  effort  to  crush  the 
endeavors  of  the  Jewish  people  to  secure  the 
legal  rights  vouchsafed  them  in  Palestine. 
They  have  Introduced  an  anti-Semitic  regime 
Into  that  country  which,  in  many  of  its 
aspects.  Is  comparable  to  the  early  days  of 
the  Hitler  terrorism  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  blatant  anti-Semitic 
laws  which  disgrace  the  statute  books  of 
that  country.  His  Brittanic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  has  raised  for  service  in  Palestine  a 
group  of  the  worst  fascist  followers  of  Oswald 
Moseley.  They  have  brought  there  the  Siine 
Black  and  Tans  who  once  operated  in  Ireland, 
and  are  now  conducting  in  Palestine  a  ter- 
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rorlsm  infinitely  more  Intensified  than  any 
■gainst  which  the  Irish  rebelled. 

Every  concept  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  has 
been  vacated  In  Palestine,  where  any  soldier 
CM-  policeman  may  arrest  a  Hebrew  on  sight 
without  reason  and,  if  he  feels  like  it.  beat 
him  to  a  pulp.  To  the  underground  Hebrew 
soldiers  the  same  type  of  deadly  anti-Semitic 
provocation  which  has  left  7.000.000  dead  In 
the  crematoriums  In  Europe  is  now  guiding 
British  policy.  Beneath  the  plotis  words  ut- 
tered by  British  statesmen  they  see  a  bitter 
and  active  anti-Semitism  which  to  the  fight- 
ing young  Hebrews  of  Palestine  makes  Beven 
fully  as  dangerous  as  Hitler. 

It  Is  under  the  desperation  engendered  by 
this  situation  that  the  so-called  outrages  in 
Palestine  nave  been  taking  place.  The  He- 
brew underground  army  regards  itself  as  be- 
ing at  war  with  the  British  Empire  and  as 
fighting  for  its  own  territory  against  the 
.armed  minions  of  a  hated  invader.  The 
King  David  Hotel  was  military'  headquarters 
of  the  enemy  and  the  very  site  of  British 
anti-Semitic  action  in  Palestine.  With  a 
gallantry  rarely  employed  by  combatants  any- 
where, the  Hebrew  soldiers  warned  the  Brit- 
ish of  their  Intention  to  destroy  this  mili- 
tary headquarters,  and  gave  ample  time  for 
It^  evacuation — a  consideration  which  the 
British  authorities  have  never  shown  In  their 
own  swift  and  unilateral  actions  against  the 
Hebrews. 

The  so-called  terrorists  In  Palestine  are 
honest  and  sincere  young  people  who  have 
seen  their  families  butchered  in  the  crema- 
toriums of  Europe  because  of  the  British 
determination  to  keep  Jews  from  their  in- 
heritance in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  people  whom  your  statement  con- 
demns are  decent,  high-minded,  young  He- 
brew boys  and  girls,  many  of  them  originating 
from  the  finest  cultural  backgrounds  in  Eu- 
rope. In  many  respects  they  are  similar  to 
our  own  Revolutionary  heroes. 

These  young  men  and  women  are  fighting 
only  for  freedom  and  for  the  right  to  sur- 
vive In  decency  and  dignity.  It  Is  a  right 
which  they  have  determined  can  only  be 
taken  from  them  by  death.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  answer  force  with  force.  They  see 
the  Palestine  Hebrew  community  suffering 
under  a  viclotis  anti-Semitic  oppression, 
openly  aimed  at  smashing  the  entire  Hebrew 
community.  They  have  gone  through  four 
Arab  pogrom*,  in  each  of  which  the  Hebrews 
were  disarmed  by  the  authorities,  and  in 
which  the  rioters  stormed  through  the  streets 
shouting,  "The  Government  is  with  us." 
There  Is  today  a  deliberate  effort  to  disarm 
them  again.  They  see  In  these  actions  re- 
newed evidence  that  the  authorities  are  pre- 
paring a  now  pogrom  on  a  massive  scale  In 
which  Irresponsible  Arab  elements  will  be 
given  both  arms  and  encouragement. 

It  Is  well  to  state  here,  Mr.  President,  that 
In  this  campaign,  the  decent  Arab  elements 
themselves  have  been  Intimidated.  In  their 
fight  against  British  oppression,  the  under- 
ground Hebrew  army  has  the  total  sympathy 
of  the  best  Arab  elements  of  Palestine  as 
well  as  neighboring  countries.  These  coun- 
tries are  all  occupied  by  British  troops  and 
run  by  British  advisors.  They,  too,  groan 
imder  a  yoke  which  is  not  reflected  In  the 
quisling  statements  of  their  present  spokes- 
men. 

The  underground  Hebrew  soldiers  are  not 
desperadoes  or  terrorists  in  the  sense  that 
the  British  authorities  would  like  to  have 
us  believe.  There  are  two  main  Hebrew 
imderground  resistance  forces,  the  Irgun  and 
the  Hagana.  Each  differs  in  its  concept  of 
the  nature  of  the  resistance  which  must  be 
offered  to  British  oppression;  but  both  are 
determined  that  slavery  will  not  be  imposed 
on  them  cheaply. 

Though  they  may  be  misguided  In  the  de- 
termination to  answer  terror  with  terror, 
these  yoiwg  Hebrews  are  as  admirable  as  any 
other  patriotic  group  in  history.    Their  bold- 
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nees,  courage,  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  aa  a 
badly  armed  minority  operating  against  an 
overwhelming  enemy  military  establishment, 
has  not  Its  like  anywhere.  They  have  en- 
dured a  regime  in  which  British  troops  have 
invaded  whole  colonies,  smashing,  looting, 
killing,  and  maiming.  Their  leaders  are 
rotmded  up  In  concentration  camps.  Some. 
like  the  school  teacher,  Abraham  Stem,  were 
shot  out  of  hand  without  the  semblance  of 
a  trial. 

The  Hebrew  underground  army  has  never 
had  its  day  in  court,  nor  any  forum  where 
an  explanation  could  be  made  for  the  des- 
perate actions  which  they  regard  as  having 
been  forced  upon  them. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  on  August  31  a  year  ago,  you  asked  for 
the  admission  of  100,000  dlsiJlaced  persons 
Into  Palestine  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  nations  as  explicitly  written  in  the  man- 
date. At  the  time  you  made  your  proposal 
Mr.  Attlee's  Government  Informed  you  that 
It  would  require  the  presence  of  500.000 
American  troops  to  protect  the  entry  of  these 
immigrants  to  Palestine.  Now  the  British 
have  taken  a  contrary  view,  and  Inform  us 
that  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  500.000 
American  troops  In  Palestine  to  reinforce  the 
100,000  British  now  there,  in  order  to  disarm 
the  powerful  Hebrew  underground  armies. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  what  response  has 
been  given  to  your  earnest  efforts  at  settle- 
ment? Have  thejf  not  been  flouted,  and  has 
not  the  findings  of  the  Anglo-American 
committee  of  Inquiry  been  cynically  ignored 
by  the  British  Government? 

The  kind  of  power  action  and  cruel  double- 
talk  which  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Attlee  and  Bevin  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Hebrew  people  in  their  present  terrible  situa- 
tion any  more  than  it  was  accepted  by  the 
Irish  or  by  the  American  Revolutionary 
troops  who  fought  to  free  themselves  from 
an  earlier  tyranny. 

According  to  historic  British  definition, 
George  Washington  was  a  terrorist.  So  was 
Patrick  Henry.  So  was  Eamon  De  Valera. 
Today  there  are  rumors  that  Great  Britain 
will  seek  to  create  a  small  Hebrew  ghetto 
in  Palestine,  locked  In  tight  under  the  over- 
lordshlp  of  the  present  anti-Semitic  colonial 
officials.  Mr.  Attlee  himself  has  made  an 
amazing  statement  that  collective  punish- 
ment must  be  made  upon  the  entire  Jewish 
people  for  the  acts  of  a  few.  Whether  these 
acts  are  right  or  wrong,  it  is  impossible  to  ■ 
concede  that  the  100,000  displaced  Hebrews 
of  Europe,  or  the  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  others  who  are  waiting  to  enter 
Palestine  should  be  made  to  suffer  for  a  single 
act  committed  by  individuals  whose  very 
names  they  have  never  heard-of.  This  con- 
stitutes a  total  abandonment  of  any  concept 
of  law  or  Justice  hitherto  held  by  decent  men 
jeverywhere.  It  finds  Its  counterpart  only  in 
'the  German  action  at  Lidice.  To  the  des- 
perate underground  troops  of  Palestine  such 
statements  are  proof  positive  of  the  nature  of 
British  intentions. 

The  question  before  America  is  this:  Are  we 
to  stand  with  truth.  Justice,  and  decency,  cr 
with  the  right  of  armed  privilege  to  do  what 
It  please  as  the  sole  Judge  of  its  own  actions? 
If  there  is  to  be  any  Justice  anywhere  and 
If  a  general  collapse  of  morality  throughout 
the  world  Is  not  to  lead  to  a  collapse  of  all 
human  values,  this  entire  situation  must  be 
resisted.  If  there  is  to  be  no  respect  for  the 
commitments  of  law  or  human  Justice,  then 
all  of  humanity  wiU  find  Itself  plunging 
headlong  Into  disaster. 

In  Palestine,  the  British  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  their  actions  as  weU  as  the  He- 
brews and  Arabs.  There  will  have  to  be  other 
considerations  weighed  besides  the  cold  sinis- 
ter business  of  imperial  profit. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  It 
Is  proper  that  the  so-called  terrorists  be  tried 
before  some  world  tribunal  called  for  that 
purpose.   In  my  personal  Judgment,  they  will 


be  more  than  willing  to  appear  and  to  stake 
their  lives  against  the  reply  which  .will  be 
given  by  the  world  conscience.  However,  the 
British  authorities  who  are  conducting  the^ 
present  official  reign  of  terror  In  Palestine 
m\»t  also  appear  to  aruwer.  in  the  same  court, 
for  the  crimes  of  which  they  themselves  stand 
accused.  A  very  real  precedent  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  Nuremberg  trials. 

If  we  are  to  lend  our  authority  and  finan- 
cial support  to  such  cynical  pow^r  actions  as 
those  of  which  His  Brittanic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment stands  accused,  we  shall  lose  our 
moral  authority  throughout  the  world.  The 
explosion  at  the  King  DavLJ  Hotel  has  taken 
this  entire  affair  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish courts  of  Inquiry.  It  Is  now  an  interna- 
tional question  of  crlUcal  importance  to  all 
of  us. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  proper  settlement 
of  this  matter,  though  resisted  by  the  pres- 
ent Fasclstic-mlnded  British  authorities, 
would  be  applauded  by  the  British  people. 
They  today  are  poorly  Informed  as  to  what  ia 
taking  place  behind  the  Iron  curtain  of  offi- 
cial British  power  action.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not.  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
demand  an  honest,  honorable,  and  huinane 
settlement. 

I  am.  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Respectfully  yours. 

William  B.  Zirr. 


Ten-Point  Proposal  for  Improyement  of 
the  Federal  Government  Scnrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATM 

Friday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29) .  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  a  10-point  proposal  for  the 
improvement  of  the  governmental  serv- 
ice. This  proposal  was  prepared  by  the 
Government  Employees  Coimcll  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  a  group 
which  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the 
various  A.  P.  of  L.  unions  which  have 
members  in  the  Federal  service.  There 
are  20  participating  unions.  I  call  this 
10-polnt  proposal  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  because  it  represents  some  very 
constructive  thinking  on  problems  of 
management  and  labor  relations  within 
the  Federal  civil  service.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  me  that  this  constructive 
thought  finds  its  way  up  from  the  bot- 
tom. One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
unions  within  the  Government  is  the  fact 
that  they  increase  the  efiBclency  of  the 
Federal  establishment  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  man  on  the  k>ottom  of  the 
ladder,  who  actually  sees  how  personnel 
policies  are  working  out,  to  offer  con- 
structive suggestions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TXN-Pomr  psoposAL  roK  impkommknt  or  thb 
nsEKAL  oomtmwjTT  sxavtcc 

1.  Placement  work  which  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  neceaaary  personnel  office 
functions  should  have  fall  opportunity  to 
prove  its  worth. 

2.  A  combination  of  the  beat  tenets  of  Or- 
ganized Labor  ahould  have  greater  outlet  taa 
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the  Government  service.  Labor  has  much  to 
offer.  Tbere  needs  to  be  a  wilUngneas  on  tb« 
receiving  end  of  suggestions  from  labor  to 
maintain  open  minds  at  all  times.  There  are 
no  "bosses"  In  Government  service.  Man* 
agement  and  labor  equally  are  responsible  to 
all  the  citizens  who  are  the  "bosses". 

3.  No  administrator  can  discharge  his  du- 
ties better  than  those  who  perform  the 
"house-keeping"  duties  down  the  line. 
Therefore,  an  "open  door"  policy  to  hear  from 
employees  should  be  any  administrator's  rule. 

4.  There  needs  to  be  an  aggressiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  President  constantly  to  guard 
the  good  name  of  Government  personnel 
apalnst  thoughtless  attacks  from  the  vocifer- 
ous few  In  Congress  or  In  so-called  "econ- 
omy" groups.  After  all,  If  every  man  and 
woman  on  the  Federal  rolls  were  flred  today 
there  still  would  not  be  any  difference  In  the 
Nation's  Federal  tax  load. 

6.  Today  there  are  258  separate  establish- 
ments and  agencies,  each  a  little  kingdom 
unto  Itself.  Often  what  is  sound  procedure 
In  one  such  branch  is  unacceptable  In  an- 
other. Agencies  are  left  with  too  much  per- 
missive discretion  and  too  little  mandatory 
or  dU-ectory  instructions  toward  uniformity 
One  still  can  count  his  total  government  serv- 
ice for  retirement  purposes  but  years  of  Gov- 
ernment seniority  is  without  value  In  any 
single  agency  upon  transfer  from  any  other 
agency. 

9.  Civil  service,  competitively  administered 
forms  a  reasonably  sound  four  walls  to  the 
governmental  administrative  structure.  But 
the  roof  of  that  structtire  Is  best  provided  by 
•ound  labor  principles. 

7.  There  can  be  no  true  merit  system  until 
It  is  demonstrated  that  the  avenue  from  the 
lowliest  to  the  highest  Government  Job  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  open  for  ad- 
vancement from  within  the  serrlce.  Too 
long  have  promotlcna  gone  to  those  who  de- 
•Ire  to  enter  the  service  at  the  top  In  order 
to  get  the  experience  which  will  h.-!p  com- 
mand high  pay  outside  the  Government. 

8.  Free  and  easy  discussions  across  the  table 
With  labor  and  management  exchanging 
open-faced  and  honest  viewpoints  can  pro- 
vide the  beat  approach  to  any  merit  system. 

9.  When  the  President  urges  agencies  to 
adopt  and  pursue  a  merit  system,  the  full 
weight  of  his  high  office  should  provide  that 
urge.  Suggestions  by  themselves  are  the 
handmaidens  to  mere  happenstance. 

10.  There  should  be  a  prompt  declaration 
of  policy  toward  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion—whether thU  Commission  la  to  be  su- 
perseded by  one-man  domination.  If  the 
Commission  Is  to  remain,  there  Is  Intense 
need  for  revitalizing  It  to  modem  usages  and 
with  adequate  authority  in  line  with  the 
responsibUlUes  Members  of  Congress  ass\ime 
It  now  poveases. 


loTestifation  of  War  Profits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHEU 

or  WASBIMGTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATTSS 

Friday.  August  2  aegislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  July  31,  I  made  certain  ob- 
servations in  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
the  current  investigation  of  war  profits 
by  the  Special  Committee  Investigating 
the  National  Defense  Program.  It  was 
my  intention  to  evaluate  the  committee's 
findings  In  the  broader  context  of  war- 


time developments  which  point  an  om- 
inous sign  toward  the  future.  In  the 
few  remaining  hours  of  this  session  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  up  any  more  time,  and 
accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  additional  remarks  on  the  same 
subject  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  several  weeks 
the  American  people  have  heard  and  read 
the  fantastic  story  of  the  Erie  Basin  case  as 
developed  in  the  hearings  of  the  Special 
Committee  Investigating  the  National  De- 
fense Program. 

The  committee's  Investigation  has  laid 
bare  in  detail  the  efforts  of  persons  associated 
with  this  munitions  combine  to  secure  spe- 
cial favors  from  the  Government  and  to 
extract  unusual  and  illegitimate  gains  from 
the  war.  The  responses  of  certain  military 
and  other  Government  officials  to  these  so- 
licitations Indicate  callous  disregard  or 
shocking  Ignorance  of  the  standards  of  con- 
duct Implicit  in  public  office. 

wrrNESsxs  disappeab 
The  committee  has  pursued  the  facts  In 
this  complex  case  despite  difficulties  and  in- 
stances of  noncooperation.  Some  witnesses 
have  rendered  themselves  Inaccessible  or 
unwilling  to  give  testimony.  Prior  to  the 
hearings,  shameful  attempts  at  bribery  were 
made  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  committee 
would  be  dissuaded  from  continuing  Its  In- 
vestigation. 

The  present  Inquiry  with  regard  to  war 
profiteering  Is  not  imlque  in  the  committee  s 
work.  Its  hearings  and  reports  contain  other 
cases,  some  less  sensational  and  less  in- 
volved, but  no  less  indicative  of  the  com- 
mittee's purpose  to  Insure  the  honest  and 
efficient  disbursement  of  public  funds  In 
behalf  of  the  war  effort  and  to  promote  the 
maximum  of  war  production. 

Throughout  its  many  and  varied  Investi- 
gations Into  the  defense  and  war  programs, 
the  committee  has  shown  a  persistent  and 
scrupulous  desire  to  get  at  the  facta.  It  has 
never  Indulged  in  witch  hunts,  indiscrimi- 
nate criticism,  and  character  assassination. 
It  has  held  Itself  aloof  from  partisan  con- 
siderations and  has  refused  absolutely  to 
lend  Itself  to  devious  political  pursuits.  The 
committee's  reports  to  the  Senate  record  the 
unanimous  Judgment  of  Its  members. 

T7NDKBI.TING  SICNIFICANCK 

Mr.  President,  speaking  for  myself,  I  wish 
to  point  out  the  underlying  significance  of 
the  Erie  Basin  investigation  which  may  have 
been  obscured  by  the  intense  Interest  In  the 
particulars  of  the  case.  Certain  persons  asso- 
ciated with  this  dubious  enterprise  were  lack- 
ing in  tact  and  Judgment,  others  were  down- 
right dishonest.  But  the  startUng  thing 
about  their  combined  efforts  to  obtain  sp>e- 
clal  favors  from  the  Government  Is  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  these  efforts.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  facts  disclosed  In  this 
ca»;  cannot  be  cut  loose  from  the  environ- 
ment In  which  they  transpired.  They  are 
but  small  ugly  symptoms  of  a  process  of 
moral  degeneration  In  the  dealings  of  busi- 
ness and  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  exertion  of  undue  and 
Improper  business  Influence  upon  govern- 
ment is  not  something  new  in  American  his- 
tory. There  have  been  many  times  past 
when  the  existence  of  free,  democratic  gov- 
ernment was  threatened  by  the  attempts  of 
Influential  persons,  backed  up  by  the  power 
of  associated  wealth,  to  subvert  government 
to  the  purpose  of  a  privileged  few.  And  al- 
ways at  a  critical  stage,  when  political  democ- 
racy was  endangered  by  economic  oligarchy 
the  people  rose  up  In  their  wrath  and  re- 
pudiated th*  agenU  of  special  privUege 


SXLT-SXEKING  LOBBTISTS 

America  is  in  grave  danger  today.  Greedy. 
self-seeking  interests  hold  sway  in  the  land. 
They  send  their  agents  to  penetrate  high 
places  in  Government  and  to  haunt  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  We  cannot  legislate  price  con- 
trol for  a  few  short  months  without  slacking 
their  thirst  for  large  and  inordinate  profits. 
We  cannot  promote  housing  for  veterans  and 
others  desperately  needing  shelter  without 
making  special  concessions  to  speculators  and 
profiteers.  We  cannot  legislate  for  the  pro- 
motion of  scientific  research  and  the  control 
of  atomic  energy  while  the  fate  of  the  world 
hangs  in  the  balance,  unless  we  defer  to  the 
wishes  of  giant  corporations.  Other  legisla- 
tion vital  to  the  health  and  security  and 
happiness  of  the  American  people  dies 
aborning,  because  it  does  not  fit  into  the 
program  of  the  higher  echelons  In  the  busi- 
ness community.  And  while  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  American  people  for  a  bet- 
ter life  in  the  aftermath  of  a  terrible  war  lie 
still-born,  the  assorted  lobbyists  and  repre- 
sentatives of  greed  howl  gleefully. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
line  between  private  interest  and  public  duty 
has  become  so  Jagged  and  confused?  Shall 
we  hold  up  our  hands  in  horror  when  we  find 
public  officials  trading  small  favors  with  out- 
side business  Interests  and  yielding  to  their 
blandishments,  without  recognizing  that  the 
great  principle  of  democratic  government  Is  r-  ": 
at  stake?  The  strivings  of  the  Erie  Basing 
Interests  for  special  treatment  pale  into  sig- 
nificance beside  the  efforts  of  vested  business 
Interests  to  exploit  the  Instrument  of  gov- 
ernment and  gain  a  stranglehold  on  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  this  country. 

TOO  MUCH   MONOPOLY   POWZB 

The  monopoly  power  of  great  corporations 
has  been  Increased  and  extended  during  the 
war.  Available  studies  show  that  economic 
concentration  has  been  hastened  by  wartime 
production  and  the  addition  of  the  tremen- 
dous wartime  plant  capacity.  Billions  upon 
billions  of  public  funds  were  channeled  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  giant  corporations  by  the 
military  procurement  officers,  and  the  war 
agencies  directed  the  flow  of  manpower  and 
materials  to  service  these  colossal  procure- 
ment contracts. 

Mr.  President,  the  corporations  that  were 
favored  In  contract  award  did  not  come 
knocking  on  the  doors  of  the  war  agencies 
to  cultivate  "contacts"  and  gain  special 
favors  with  gifts  and  bribes.  The  representa- 
tives of  these  corporations  were  themselves 
on  the  "inside";  they  sat  high  in  the  councils 
Of  the  war  agencies  and  marshalled  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  this  country  for  war  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  business  preferences  of 
their  employers. 

TtCMAN    DOIXAa-TEA«    MAN    KXPORT 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Committee's  Report  No.  480,  part  5,  which  was 
submitted  under  Mr.  Truman's  direction  in 
the  second  session  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress.    It  is  stated  therein: 

"The  principal  positions  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  were  assigned  to  per- 
sons holding  Important  positions  with  large 
companies  who  were  wUllng  and  anxious  to 
serve  on  a  dollar  per  year,  or  without  compen- 
sation (woe)  basis.  They  usually  did  not 
sever  their  business  connections,  but  Instead 
obtaned  leave  of  absence.  Their  companies 
continued  to  pay  theii^  salaries.  In  some 
cases  their  compensation  was  even  Increased  " 

Of  course,  these  men  did  not  pass  Immedi- 
ately upon  contracts  to  their  companies,  but 
the  advantages  that  accrued  were  substan- 

..'  *  committee  report  continues- 
Although  the  contracts  obtained  by  the 
companies  loaning  the  services  of  dollar-a- 
year  and  w.  o.  c.  men  are  not  passed  upon  by 
the  men  so  loaned,  such  companies  do  obtain 
very  substantial  benefits  from  the  practice. 
The  dollar-a-year  and  w.  o.  c.  men  so  loaned 
»P«nd  a  considerable  portion  of  their  tim* 
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during  office  hours  In  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  defense  program.  They  are. 
therefore,  in  a  much  better  position  than 
the  ordinary  man  In  the  street  to  know  what 
type  of  contracts  the  Government  Is  about 
to  let  and  how  their  companies  may  best 
proceed  to  obtain  consideration.  They  also 
are  in  an  excellent  position  to  know  what 
shorUges  are  imminent  and  to  advise  their 
companies  on  how  best  to  proceed,  either 
to  buUd  up  Inventories  against  future  short- 
ages, or  to  apply  for  early  consideration  for 
priorities.  They  can  even  advise  them  as 
to  how  to  phrase  their  requests  for  priorities. 
In  addition,  such  men  are  frequently  cloae 
personal  friends  and  social  intimates  of  the 
dollar-a-year  and  w.  o.  c.  men  who  do  pass 
upon  the  contracts  In  which  their  companies 
are  Interested. 

"These  are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages 
which  large  companies  have  obtained  from 
the  practice  and  it  should  be  especially  noted 
that  they  ar«  the  very  same  ones  which  the 
small  and  intermediate  businessmen  attempt 
to  obtain  by  hiring  people  who  they  believe 
have  inside  information  and  friends  on  the 
inside  who  could  assist  them  in  obUlnlng 
favorable  consideration  for  contracts.    There- 
fore, In  a  very  real  sense  the  dollar-a-year 
and  w.  o.  c.  men  can  be  termed  lobbyists. 
This  does  not  mean  that  either  they  or  their 
companies  are  engaged  in  any  illegal  con- 
duct, for  lobbying  as  such  Is  not  illegal,  but 
it  does  mean  that  human  nature  being  what 
It  Is.  there  Is  a  very  real  opportunity  for  the 
favoritism  and  other  abuses  which  has  led 
the   public   to  condemn   lobbying   and   the 
Congress  to  consider  corrective  legislation." 
Other  less  tangible  but  perhaps  more  im- 
portant benefits  accruing  to  companies  that 
sent  dollar-a-year  men  into  Government  were 
implicit  in  the  fact  that— 

"AH  important  procurement  contracts 
must  be  approved  by  these  dollar-a-year  and 
w.  o.  c.  men,  which  means  that  contracts 
must  conform  to  their  theories  of  business. 
Since  they  represent  the  largest  companies, 
this  means  that  the  defense  program  In  all 
Its  ramifications  must  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  large  companies." 

The  type  of  business  thinking  which  di- 
rected the  war  program  was  described  by 
the  committee  as  follows: 

"It  is  only  natural  that  such  men  should 
believe  that  only  companies  of  the  size  and 
type  with  which  they  were  associated  have 
the  ability  to  perform  defense  contracts;  that 
small  and  intermediate  companies  ought  not 
to  be  given  prime  contracts;    that  the  ur- 
gencies of  the  defense  program  are  such  that 
they  have  no  time  to  consider  small  compa- 
nies for  defense  contracts;    that   the  large 
companies  ought  not  to  be  required  to  sub- 
contract items  which  they  could  profitably 
manufacture  and  as  to  which  they  express 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  productive  facilities 
of  smaller  concerns:   that  the  producers  of 
strategic  materials  should  not  be  expected  or 
required  to  Increase  their  capacities,  even  at 
Government  expense,  where  that  might  re- 
sult in  excess  capacity  after  the  war  and  ad- 
versely affect  their  postwar  profits;  and  that 
large  companies  should  not  be  expected  or 
required  to  convert  their  facilities  Into  de- 
fense plants  where  they  prefer  to  use  their 
plants  to  make  the  profits  from  their  civilian 
business  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  ad- 
ditional   plants   directly   or    indirectly    paid 
for  by  the  Government,  which  they  can  oper- 
ate profitably  on  terms  dictated  by  them- 
selves.   The  dollar-a-year  and  w.  o.  c.  men 
subconsciously  rcfiect  the  opinions  and  con- 
clusions which  they  formerly  reached  as  man- 
agers of  large  Interests  with  respect  to  Gov- 
ernment competition,  with  respect  to  taxa- 
tion and  amortization,  with  respect  to  the 
financing  of  new  plant  expansion  and  with 
respect  to  the  margin  of  profit  which  should 
be  allowed  on  war  contracts." 

FAVOamSM  COST  BnjJONS 

The   Comptroller  General   of   the   United 
States  recently  appeared   before  the 


committee  and  described  how  the  huge  war 
contracts  were  renegotiated  and  terminated. 
He  testified  that  untold  millions,  if  not  bil- 
lions, of  dollars  were  Irretrievably  lost  to  the 
Government  tlirough  inefficiency,  ineptitude, 
and  favoritism  displayed  by  contracting  of- 
ficers. Many  of  these  officers  were  socially 
Intimate  with  executives  of  interested  com- 
panies, and  in  some  cases  landed  high-paying 
Jobs  as  a  reward  for  their  generous  settlement 
of  contracts.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee referred  to  this  simultaneous  process  of 
terminating  contracts  and  terminating  Gov- 
ernment employment  as  a  "sort  of  recon- 
version back  to  private  Industry  of  these  so- 
called  dollar-a-year  men  and  others."  Most 
of  the  procurement  officers  wore  military  uni- 
forms and  drew  the  compensation  of  their 
rank,  but  the  conduct  described  by  the 
Comptrolled  General  is  not  different  in  prin- 
ciple from  that  of  dollar-a-year  men. 

Mr.  President,  the  favoritism  and  prefer- 
ential treatment  accorded  big  business  In  the 
war  do  not  make  exciting  news  stories  and  do 
not  make  the  persons  responsible  therefor 
subject  to  criminal  Indictment,  but  such  ac- 
tivities shape  the  economic  future  of  the 
United  SUtes.  They  determine  what  fac- 
tories will  produce  and  what  will  stand  idle, 
what  persons  will  work  and  what  will  be  un- 
employed, what  economic  areas  will  llv3  and 
what  wUl  die.  The  ability  of  the  American 
people  to  determine  their  own  destiny  has 
slipped  out  of  their  hands  because  of  this 
intermingling  of  private  interest  and  pub- 
lic function  by  those  who  would  hand  over 
billions  of  public  dollars  as  well  as  control  of 
the  Nation's  resources  to  a  privileged  group 
in  the  name  of  the  public. 

Wartime  business  conduct  has  bred  in  the 
people  a  dangerous  cynicism.  I  recall  read- 
ing about  a  public-opinion  poll  which  found 
71  percent  of  the  American  people  believing 
that  the  war  had  benefited  special  groups. 
Such  cynicism  can  be  fatal  to  free,  demo- 
cratic government  unless  the  conditions 
which  breed  It  are  remedied  forthwith. 

SLOW  IN  REACHING  HIGH  GEAR 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  corporations  who  sat  In  the 
war  agencies  and  doled  out  billions  with  a 
lavish  hand,  saw  this  country  successfully 
through  the  war  and  chalked  up  a  major  pro- 
duction victory.  Before  America's  tremen- 
dous production  machine  went  Into  high 
gear,  these  big  business-minded  Individuals 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  disaster.  They 
seemed  to  fear  the  prospects  of  future  c<»n- 
petition  more  than  the  current  threat  of  the 
enemy.  Who  does  not  recall  the  ceaseless  and 
heart-breaking  efforts  of  naen  with  vision  to 
set  the  war  production  sights  high,  and  to 
meet  the  goals  so  set?  These  men  of  vision 
were  not  the  spokesmen  for  the  monopolies 
in  aluminum  and  steel  and  other  basic  com- 
ponents of  the  war  effort. 

ALUMINtTM   MONOPOLT'S  ADVANCE  PATMEMT 

We  have  been  appalled  at  the  effrontery 
of  the  Erie  Basin  Interests  In  building  up 
a  munitions  combine  from  a  letterhead  cor- 
poration by  obtaining  advance  payments  on 
war  orders.  I  need  not  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  the  biggest  hydro- 
electric-power and  aluminum-production 
facility  in  the  world  was  built  across  the 
Canadian  border  by  the  advance  payment  of 
sixty-eight  and  one-half  mUllon  United 
States  dollars  In  war  orders.  This  facility 
Is  controlled  by  the  same  small  group  of 
wealthy  stockholders  who  own  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America.  The  representatives  of  the 
aluminum  monopoly  who  had  a  hand  In 
negotiating  this  deal  have  denied  their  par- 
ticipation, but  the  evidence  In  the  files  of 
the  war  agencies  indicates  otherwise.  These 
were  the  self-same  men  who  Msured  the 
Nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  program 
that  there  would  be  aluminum  enough  for 
military  purposes  and  to  spare. 

When  the  committee  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  Mr.  Truman  held  bear- 


ings on  the  aluminum  shortage  in  May  of 
1941.  no  steps  had  yet  been  taken  to  arrange 
for  the  construction  of  additional  Govern- 
ment plants  In  the  United  SUtes.  But  a  con- 
tract already  had  been  entered  into  with 
Aluminum  Ltd.  of  Canada  calling  for  alu- 
minum deliveries  over  a  S-year  period  at  a 
price  of  17  cents  per  pound,  with  an  escalator 
clause  covering  labor  and  transportation 
costs  which  brought  the  price  to  ao  or  21 
cente  per  pound.  As  a  result,  extra  mil- 
lions were  paid  to  a  foreign  producer.  Ad- 
vance payments  for  these  orders  enabled  the 
company  to  construct  the  power  and  alu- 
minum-production facilities  necessary  to  fill 
them.  No  security  was  demanded,  no  Inter- 
est wts  charged  on  these  loans. 

The  details  of  the  Canadian  aluminum 
contract  were  not  disclosed  until  a  later 
hearing  of  the  Truman  committee,  pursuant 
to  which  certain  changes  beneficial  to  the 
Government  were  made.  When  the  domestic 
expansion  of  tJulnum  production  was  finally 
undertaken,  operation  of  practically  all  the 
Government-owned  planU  was  vested  in  the 
aluminum  monopoly,  and  the  one  other 
American  producer  who  constructed  facili- 
ties with  the  help  of  a  Government  loan, 
denied  the  terms  accorded  the  Canadian 
company,  was  compelled  to  pay  interest  and 
pledge  bis  entire  properties  as  security  for 
the  loan. 

GRAND  COITLIE  SLOWED   DOWN 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  who  had  greater  foresight  than  the 
war  production  officials  had  urged  an  expan- 
sion of  aluminum  production  as  early  as 
the  summer  of  1940.  By  the  time  this  advice 
was  heeded,  the  Canadian  aluminum  deal 
had  been  consummated,  and  further  con- 
struction of  hydroelectric  facilities  In  i*ie 
United  States  including  Grand  Coulee,  was 
halted  while  essential  materials  went  Into 
turbines  and  generators  luder  top  priority 
for  the  Canadian  development.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  war.  when  aluminum  production 
in  the  United  Sutes  had  been  cut  back,  and 
some  plats  shut  down  or  dismantled,  the 
Canadian  company  was  given  additional  or- 
ders to  meet  a  resurgence  of  demand. 

Today  the  Government  'Is  engaged  In  sell- 
ing or  leasing  vast  Industrial  planu.  For 
the  mOot  part  these  plants  were  built  and 
operated  by  Industrial  giants  according  to 
specifications  that  tend  to  discourage  post- 
war competitors.  New  producers  who  might 
be  Interested  in  acquiring  Government  fa- 
cilities are  met  with  obstacles  such  as  ex- 
cessive size,  poor  location,  lack  of  an  essen- 
tial component  facility,  patent  restrictions, 
and  the  like.  The  reports  to  Congress  by  the 
Surplus  Property  Board  and  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration are  replete  with  reasons  why 
plant  disposal  to  small.  Independent,  and 
competing  producers  wUl  be  difficult  if  not 
unlikely.  The  giant  plants  built  with  pub- 
lic fimds  which  appear  capable  of  economic 
peacetime  operation  will  go  to  the  giant  com- 
panies, despite  the  intent  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  to  promote  free,  independent 
enterprise  and  small  business,  and  to  dis- 
courage monopoly.  The  dollar-a-year  men 
have  served  their  masters  well,  and  their 
work  is  not  yet  done.  Aluminum  plant  dis- 
posal sunds  out  as  a  possible  exception  to 
the  trend  only  because  there  were  men  in 
the  Congress  and  the  Adminisuation  who, 
with  the  help  of  a  court  decision,  put  up  an 
aggressive  fight  against  the  aluminum 
monopoly. 

WHO  CETS  StTRPLtTB  WAR  PLANTS? 

Mr.  President,  ownership  of  these  public 
plant  properties  was  vested  In  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  in  surplus  plbnt  dlEpoeal  can  be 
traced  to  the  faulty  and  indifferent  super- 
vision of  the  properties  by  the  RFC.  An  ap- 
praisal of  the  admlEilstrattTe  shortcomings 
of  that  agency  has  been  laid  before  th« 
Congress  In  the  report  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  printed  as  House  Document 
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findings  in  the  broader  context  of  war- 


*uc  jjcupio  rose  up  m  ineir  wrath  and  re- 
pudiated the  agenU  of  special  prlvUege. 


The  dollar-a-year  and  w.  o.  c.  men  so  loaned 
■pend  •  considerable  portion  or  their  time 
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No.  674.  The  RFC  affords  us  another  in- 
structive eiample  ot  what  follows  when  no 
clear  line  is  drawn  between  private  interest 
and  public  duty  Some  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  stirprised  to  learn  that  RFC  di- 
rectors are  not  required  by  law  to  devote 
full  time  to  their  official  duties.  The  statute 
governing  the  RFC  is  at  variance  with  other 
basic  statutes  which  require  tliat  members 
of  Oovernment  boards  and  commissions  give 
full  lime  to  their  official  duties  and  refrain 
from  pursuing  outside  interests. 

One  would  suppose  that,  with  $10,000,000,- 
000  worth  of  assets  under  their  supervision, 
embracing  financial  and  business  activities 
of  every  description  and  vitally  Important  to 
the  economic  state  of  the  Nation,  the  RFC 
directors  would  be  busy  enough  in  their  Oov- 
ernment work  without  at  the  same  time  act- 
ing as  directors  or  officers  of  private  cor- 
porations. One  would  be  led  to  this  suppo- 
sition particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  RFC  directors,  besides  acting  as  such  for 
the  parent  RFC  body,  are  simultaneously  in- 
terlocked as  directors  or  officers  of  its  eub- 
■Idiary  corporations  and  constituent  organi- 
aitlons.  While  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  RFC 
has  spread  out  to  covet  ho  great  a  profusion 
of  activities  that  the  agency  has  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  them,  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  General  Accounting  Office  states.  It  is 
"•  •  •  the  general  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  not  to  make  broad  delegations 
M  functionalized  responsibility  and  au- 
thority •  •  •••  (House  Doc.  No.  874.  p. 
10).  That  the  directors  can  Insist  on  keep- 
ing authority  so  closely  held  while  doing 
only  a  part-time  Job  for  the  Government  is 
a  clue  to  the  maladministration  of  the  RFC 
and  the  disposal  difficulties  inherited  by  Its 
successor  disposal  agency. 

WHAT  IS  BFC   POSITION? 

Of  course,  the  RFC  directors  are  not  per- 
mitted to  participate,  any  more  than  were 
the  dollar-a-year  men.  in  matters  directly 
affecting  their  personal  Interest.  But  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  directors,  like  the 
dollar-a-year  men,  retain  their  private  con- 
nections with  large  corporations  provides 
them  with  strategic  opportunities  to  conform 
governmental  functions  to  private  ends.  We 
must  conclude  that  these  directors  either 
spend  time  In  rendering  private  services 
which  should  properly  be  spent  in  rendering 
public  service  or  else  their  public  positions 
made  them  valuable  to  their  private  employ- 
^ers.  Both  of  these  alternates  are  repugnant 
to  standards  of  public  service  implicit  in  an 
office  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  meager  Information  available  on  the 
private  business  interests  of  RFC  directors 
does  not  clearly  distinguish  between  cor- 
porate stockholdings  and  corporate  employ- 
ment. I  am  informed  that  one  RFC  director 
is  financially  interested  in  22  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  the  country:  another  is  a  di- 
rector of  or  financially  interested  in  15  large 
corporations:  a  third  is  a  director  of  3  com- 
panies and  financially  interested  in  9:  a 
fourth  has  business  connections  with  5  large 
corporations.  I  do  not  have  information  on 
the  private  business  interests  of  principal 
executive  officers  other  than  the  directors. 

Mr.  President,  in  what  I  have  said  here  to- 
day I  am  contending  for  a  principle  that  must 
be  maintained  inviolate  If  we  are  to  be  worthy 
of  our  democratic  heritage.  Government 
must  be  run  by  public  servants  who  serve  no 
private  masters.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
specify  what  are  the  appropriate  spheres  of 
Government  and  private  enterprise.  The 
American  system  is  made  of  free  government 
and  free  enterprise.  They  are  mutually  sup- 
porting and  each  deserves  the  protection  of 
the  other.  But  both  can  be  destroyed  by  the 
private  supergovernment  of  big  business. 

CONCaSSS  HAS  LXCISLATTVX  JOB 

Congress  in  the  coming  session  should  ad- 
dress itself  to  legislative  matters  which  will 
redetine  the  working  relationships  of  busi- 
ness and  Government  and  promote  free  en- 


terprise by  an  effective  antimonopoly  pro- 
gram. 

During  the  recess  I  hope  the  Members  will 
give  careful  study  to  S.  248S,  the  antimonop- 
oly  bill,  in  the  sponsorship  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  participate. 


Extracts  From   Report  on  the   Refugee 
Problem  in  the  District  of  Y,  Nenmark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  extracts 
from  the  report  on  the  refugee  problem 
in  the  district  of  Y.  Neumark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Extracts  from  report  on  the  refugee  prob- 
lem In  the  district  of  Y,  Neumark) 

The  misery  of  the  refugees  began  about 
the  end  of  January  and  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary this  year.  All  the  houses  in  my  parish, 
my  own  house  included,  were  suddenly  over- 
crowded with  refugees.  Part  of  them  had 
tried  to  escape  from  the  Russians,  others 
who  had  originally  Intended  to  stay  in  their 
native  places,  afterwards  found  themselves 
also  compelled  to  leave  their  homes.  On 
their  way  they  were  exposed  to  the  most 
brutal  tortures.  They  were  beaten  and 
wounded  by  shots,  many  were  murdered;  a 
large  number  of  women,  girls,  children,  and 
even  very  old  women  of  70  and  80  years  of 
age  were  raped,  the  latter  sometimes  30  times 
or  more.  Refugees  who  used  the  Oder 
bridges  at  K  have  all  reported  the  same  or 
similar  things  happening.  The  refugees  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  only  a  very  small  part  of 
their  belongings  across  the  Oder. 

After  the  armistice,  the  Russians  of  the 
other  side  of  the  Oder  called  the  German 
population  back,  thus  causing  a  counter- 
movement  of  the  previous  wave  of  refugees. 
After  a  couple  of  weeks,  however,  they  re- 
turned, as  they  were  then  driven  out  by  the 
Poles.  This  time  there  were  only  totally 
exhausted  and  ragged  old  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  Poles  had  kept  those  who  were 
able  to  work  and  had  quartered  them  in 
labor  camps.  This  time  the  refugees  had 
hardly  any  of  their  belongings  with  them. 
E^-en  clothes  and  shoes  which  they  were 
wearing  were  stolen  by  the  Poles.  They 
looked  indescribably  worn  out,  ragged  and 
starved.  They  dragged  themselves  forward 
on  sticks,  and  most  of  them  seemed  to  be 
seriously  ill. 

The  Germans  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
In  the  district  of  K,  have  suffered  even  more. 
A  young  girl  told  me  that  she  was  raped 
63  times:  her  mother  was  also  raped  several 
times.  Even  8-year-old  children  were  not 
spared  this  procedure,  and  all  these  atrocities 
were  committed  in  public. 

The  stream  of  refugees  has  not  yet 
ended.  They  come  along  begging  for  lodg- 
ings, bread  and  potatoes.  Since  the  villages 
are  already  overcrowded,  they  live  in  barns, 
stables,  and  barracks,  most  of  which  were 
damaged  by  artillery  fire  and  are  therefore 
useless  as  shelters.  The  refugees  go  from 
house  to  house,  begging  for  something  to 
eat.  When  they  move  on,  they  often  leave 
dead  persons  behind  In  emergency  shelters 
or  on  the  roadsides. 


Once  when  I  went  to  K  for  business  rea- 
sons I  was  asked  to  tell  the  authorities  that 
a  decree  should  be  issued  to  the  effect  that 
refugees  going  in  the  direction  of  F,  were 
to  bring  their  dead  with  them  to  the  reftigee 
camp,  instead  of  leaving  them  on  the  roads. 
The  refugees,  however,  did  not  obey  this  order 
for  fear  that  in  that  case  they  would  not  get 
rid  of  them.  A  most  primitive  so-called 
corpses-cellar  has  therefore  been  prepared 
in  F.  to  which  about  10  dead  persons  are 
brought  every  day. 

Thus  the  refugees  lack  even  the  privacy 
in  life  and  death  which  the  most  primitive 
animals  have.  They  have,  of  course,  adopted 
the  viewpoint  that  their  life  is  not  worth  liv- 
ing, and  the  thought  of  death  has  become 
familiar  with  them.  We  who  see  them 
trekking  through  our  district  are  unfortu- 
nately not  in  a  position  to  help  them,  be- 
cause we  ourselves  are  In  need  of  assistance. 


Violation  of  Civil  Liberties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cAuroiNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude a  release  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  dated  July  30.  1946.  protesting 
the  recent  mass  murder  in  Monroe,  Oa.: 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  disclosed 
today  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
received  hundreds  of  telegrams  and  letters 
from  public-spirited  citizens  and  civic,  reli- 
gious^, labor,  and  veterans'  organizations  from 
all  sections  of  the  Nation  deploring  and  pro- 
testing the  recent  mass  murder  in  Monroe, 
Ga. 

Mr.  Clark  stated:  "These  communications 
are  too  numerous  to  be  answered  at  once 
by  my  office.  I  am.  therefore,  making  pub- 
lic, through  the  press,  the  progress  of  the 
immediate  and  complete  Federal  investiga- 
tion which  began,  at  my  direction,  last  Fri- 
day. July  26.  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  crime 
reached  Washington. 

"The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  a 
sufficient  force  of  agents  on  hand  to  pro- 
vide a  thorough  probe  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  ex- 
amining the  legal  and  Jurisdictional  aspects 
of  the  case.  The  probe  is  being  carried  on 
in  the  tradition  of  the  FBI— with  dispatch, 
efficiency,  and  determination.  The  full  fa- 
cilities of  the  Department  of  Justice  are  be- 
hind this  Investigation. 

"We  hope  for  an  early  solution  of  these 
shocking  murders.  The  entire  record  of  our 
Investigation  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Governor  of  Georgia,  if  necessary,  for  proper 
action  of  Georgia  civil  authorities. 

"This  crime  is  an  affront  to  decent  Ameri- 
canism. Only  due  process  of  law  sustains  our 
claim  to  orderly  self-government.  I  call  upon 
all  our  citizens  to  repudiate  mob  rule  and 
to  assist  the  authorities  to  bring  these 
criminals  to  Justice.  The  lives  and  liberties 
of  none  of  us  are  safe  when  forces  of  terror 
operate  outside  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

"I  have  talked  with  the  President  regarding 
this  case  and  he  has  expressed  to  me  his  hor- 
ror at  the  crime,  and  his  sympathy  for  the 
families  of  the  victims.  He  has  asked  that 
the  Department  report  its  progress  in  the 
Investigation  and  proceed  with  all  Its  re- 
sotirces  to  investigate  this  and  any  other 
crimes  of  oppression  to  ascertain  if  any  Fed- 
eral statute  can  be  applied  to  the  apprehen- 
sion and  prosecution  of  the  criminals." 


1 

i 


be  allowed  on  war  contracts." 

rAVoamsM  cost  BnxioNS 
The  Comptroller  General   of   the   United 
States  recently  appeared   before  the  Mead 


Nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  program 
that  there  would  be  aluminum  enough  for 
military  purposes  and  to  spare. 

When  the  committee  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  Mr.  Truman  held  bear« 


vision  of  the  properties  by  the  RFC.  An  ap- 
praisal of  the  admitiistratlve  short  comings 
of  that  agency  has  been  laid  before  th« 
Congress  In  the  report  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  printed  as  House  Document 
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Reconstruction    Finance    Corporati 
Extension  of  Loans  to  Kaiser  Interests 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  not  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
in  accordance  with  the  action  just  taken 
by  the  House.    I  favor  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  desire  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  and  of  the  country 
certain  Information  which  I  have  re- 
cently received  in  connection  particularly 
with  loans  by  the  RFC  to  the  Kaiser 
interests. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  instance 
after  instance  of  the  lavish  use  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  in  respect  to  adminis- 
tration favorites  who  have  handled  Gov- 
ernment funds  on  a  basis  without  prece- 
dent In  history. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  recall 
a  statement  by  our  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Wood- 
lUFTl.  appearing  in  the  Congrissional 
Record  of  February  21.  1945 — page 
A756 — based  on  a  report  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to 
the  effect  that  on  an  original  cash  in- 
vestment of  $100,000  two  Kaiser  com- 
panies alone  had  earned  net  profits  after 
renegotiation  amounting  to  $27,274,- 
487.24. 

This  was  amazing  enough,  but  a  tabu- 
lation dated  June  17,  1946,  recently  fur- 


nished me  by  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  indicates  that  in  addition  to 
the  $100,000  cash  investment,  the  Kaiser 
Ship  Construction  Cos.  received  the  use 
of  facilities  costing  the  Government 
$234,180,547  and  fees,  bonuses,  and 
other  allowances  between  April  25,  1938, 
and  May  31,  1946.  amounting  to  $120.- 
560,575. 

Now  comes  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

Recent  correspondence  with  the  RFC 
Indicates  loans  to  the  Kaiser  interests 
between  March  4.  1942,  and  December 
22,  1944,  amounUng  to  $111,805,000. 

Of  this  total,  there  appears  to  have 
been  outstanding  on  June  30,  1945.  the 
sum  of  $102,788,198.13,  or  almost  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  outstanding  loans  of  the 
agency.  Only  $9  016,800.37  had  appar- 
ently been  repaid  on  account  of  prin- 
cipal. 

What  happened  then? 

The  loans  appear  to  have  been  tech- 
nically in  default,  permitting  foreclosure 
if  advisable  from  a  business  standpoint. 
The  action  taken  was  a  refunding  op- 
eration. To  the  amount  outstanding, 
$102,788,189.13.  there  was  added  over 
$11,500,000  understood  to  be  (or  post- 
war civilian  production  purposes  and  the 
total  amounting  to  $114,328,380.23  was 
refunded  or  reloaned  to  the  Kaiser  in- 
terests. 

What  was  the  basis  of  the  extended 
loans? 

Well,  about  $34,510,000  out  of  the  total 
was  made  payable  on  July  1,  1970.  25 
years  hence,  and,  note  this,  without  1 
cent  of  interest  payable  at  any  time 
throughout  that  period. 

The  balance  of  the  loan  was  made  pay- 
able on  July  1.  1960,  or  15  years  hence. 


with  no  interest  payable  for  a  period  of 
over  2  years. 

What  security  has  the  RFC  had  for 
these  loans? 

I  asstune  that  it  has  had  a  lien  on  the 
fixed  assets  of  the  Kaiser  companies.  It 
appears  from  the  correspondence  that 
it  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  secured 
by  profits  of  the  companies  as  follows: 

All  net  earnings  except  15  percent 
after  depreciation  and  amortization  for 
tax  purposes  over  the  fixed  amounts  pay- 
able during  the  preceding  jrear  on  ac- 
count of  principal  from  operations  other 
than  ship  construction:  and 

One  hundred  percent  of  all  net  earn- 
ings derived  from  ship  construction. 

The  data  furnished  by  the  RFC  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  fixed  assets  are 
carried  at  $95,155,000,  with  apparently 
no  allowance  for  depreciation.  The 
House  will  have  in  mind  the  recent  testi- 
mony by  the  War  Assets  Administration 
indicating  a  hope  to  realize  about  18 
I>ercent  of  original  cost  on  war  assets 
generally  and  a  much  smaller  percent- 
age on  war  plants  and  shipyards. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  wtth 
the  RFC  indicates  that  the  Kaiser  com- 
panies apparently  turned  over  to  RFC 
up  to  June  28,  1946  net  earnings  to  the 
extent  of  $17,241,104.83.  Yet,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  have  already  stated,  a  tabulation 
based  on  data  recently  received  from 
the  Maritime  Commission  indicates  fees, 
bonuses,  and  other  allowances,  or  partial 
net  earnings,  between  AjH-il  25. 1938,  and 
May  31, 1946.  amounting  to  $120,560,575. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  record  a  table 
including  figures  received  from  the  Mari- 
time Commission  and  from  the  RFC  in 
this  connection: 


(A)  compiled  from  data  furnished  by  Maritime  Commission  tabulation  dated  June  17,  1949 


Name  o(  company 


Walsh-Kai^erCo.,  Inc 

CalHbnm  Ship  Buildins  Corp 

ICataer  Cargo,  Kichmoivl,  No.  4 

KaiKr  Co..  Inc..  Portland 

KaL<ier  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  No.  3. 

Kafc*r  Co..  Inc.,  Columbia 

Marinship  Corp — 

Pacific  Bridge  Co 

Pormancntc  Metals  Corp 

Oregon  Ship  HuiWfrjr  Corp 

Kicbmond  Ship  Baildia«  Corp 


Total. 


SbliM 
boflt 


«4 
4S7 

147 

SO 

123 

S3 

» 

<B1 

«3 

S 


Cost  Toacbers  paid— 


For  sbipi 


670, 
105. 
»1, 
372. 
GSO, 

aos, 

12, 

fiOR. 
1. 


520,079 
157,310 
806,400 
023,  IM 
963.410 
858,  M« 
455,293 
536,410 
170.117 
CPvi,  513 
121,  %\i 


a,  488, 704, 107 


For  hcflities 


«25.047,254 
25.318,178 

(?) 
M,M0,88O 
53,S«,043 
K8n,878 
1ft,  436, 836 

(?) 
29.  WB.  732 
22.684,167 

(7) 


Total 


C!n,5fi7,333 
Sai.S7a4M 
166,  MS,  480 
277.  aa.  684 
431,548.483 
«IS,m,M4 
223,881,038 
U,  AM.  416 
724,80.840 
6tt,787,((70 

i,i2i.ns 


234.180,457 


8.622,851,888 


».oa«i7w 

36, 363,  AM 

300.000 

8,300.000 

53S.0OO 

«.6St.3ttU 

2,230.000 

3781 OOU 

42,787.763 

27.fl(71.6.y) 


138^860,379 


I  Does  not  lncIiMWco«tof  Comraisslon-purcbaeed  mnterialosKl.  .......  .,       u  j    .v       ,• 

«  r2d  u  conWwSir  M  net  pr«fiw-$iao!fi80,57^-4o.5  percent  of  net  proQts  of  all  shipbuilder  in  fonn  affeM.  bmaxs,  and  othf  r  allowaaeea. 

(B)  Data  furnished  by  Reconstraction  Finance  Corporation 


Kaiarr  Co.,  Inc.— Etatui  (A  loans 

Anthorited 

Dbbnnwd 

Maturity 
data 

AmMat  of 

principal 

paid 

Uar  of  loan  procn>ds 

N.  D.  Loan  No. 

Date 

f 

Amount 

"     ■"■ 
Date 

Amount 

Amoaotf 
rafuadtd 

Interest 

pMttl 

Fhed 

Worftkif 

From— 

To- 

J 

Mar.   4,1943 
July    W,1942 

Oct       1,1942 
Nov.    2,1C42 
Apr.  10,1943 
Sept.  18, 1943 
Jan.    27,1944 
Dec.  22,1944 

t4«,  700,000 

8,619,888 

700,000 

26.050,000 

21,736,000 

4,000.000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Mar.  19,1942 
Nov.  12, 1942 
Jan.    20,1943 

do 

June  18,1943 
Dec.  22,1943 
Aufr.  24.1944 
Apr.     3, 1945 

Apr.   13,1943    $4«,700.000 

Mar.  16,1952 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.    81,1952 
Mar.  16, 1962 

$3. 7»,  861. 87 

647,88a  00 

64, 76a  00 

1,980,000.00 

1,736,000.00 

727,aoaoo 
""i63,"86a66' 

144.941,148.13 

7,971,600.00 

63.'i,2.'i«.00 

24.070,000.00 

3n,ooi.ooaoo 

3.272.800.00 

i.ooo.ooaoo 

896,E0a00 

$4. 979. 29a  28 

•na,\,w.M 

6.%  77X43 

l,fi33.719.07 

1,232,309.13 

181, 198. 63 

20.603174 

3,091.73 

145,200,000 

8,61«,880 

650,000 

23,.ViO.000 

14,236,000 

i,ooaoQo 
i.ooaooo 
i.ooaooo 

13.900,000 

3 .  rrmrrrrrrrri" 

May  18. 1943 

f ept.  30, 1943 
Feb.     9,1944 
Oct.    31,1944 
Sept.  25,1944 

P,  D1S,UWJ 

700,000 

26,050,000 

21,736,000 

4,000.000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

130.000 

xaoaooo 

7,800,000 
8.000,  too 

4 

5 

6 

8. 

Oct.     8, 1945 

Total 

111,805,000 

ni,nvt,ooo 

9,016,801.87 

>102;788,18eLU 

0.0»,M&10 

95. 155. 000 

16,6n.000 

>  Refunded  through  loans  Ncs.  9  and  10. 


^      .^'^-.-r-t      ^y%,».r/-i-i-»T-ir«nTi^VT  A  T       T»'I7'/^/^I>r\ 


AATTK 


s 


■i 


rrdefine  the  working  relationships  o{  busi- 
ness and  Government  and  promote  free  en> 


dead  persona  behind  in  emergency  sheltera 
or  on  the  roadsides. 


eral  statute  can  be  applied  to  the  apprehen- 
•Ion  and  prosecution  of  the  criminals." 


1  Refunded  tbroush  loans  Ncs.  0  and  10. 
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(B)   Data  furnished  by  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation— Continued 


Befunding  loans  (LBE) 


Authorized 


Pate 


Amount 


Disbursed 


From— 


To— 


10. 


Total. 


Aug.  18  and  Sept.  26,  UK5. 

Note  So.  I 

NoleNo.2 

Aug.  IB  and  Sept.  20,  l9iS. 


$79,818,000.00 


68,500,000.00 
10,318,00a00 

H  SIC,  wa  3s 


114,328,380.23 


Nov.  17.1945 

do 

do 


May  31,1946 


Amount 


Maturity 
date 


$M>,  009,817.  00 

io,3i^ooaoo 

34,  510, 380. 23 


103,928,198.13 


July     1,1960 

do 

Jnly    1, 1970 


Amount 

principal 

liald 


Falanoa 


»4^2, 23.1 14 
1,771,347.19 


1,753,582.53 


tiW,090,R17.90 

9, 835, 764. 8G 

33, 23U,  033. 04 


102,174,015.80 


»i  V,  «r  rn,l<^  Nov    -"O   1P4'>     I'Brrcnt<t  due  under  said  clause  are  each  In  ttic  amount  by  which  all  of  borrower'!!  net  cam- 
"^n  oTl^scU  U-sfl\^  Sr«m  oS  neu^ngs  so  resultiup,  after  depreciation  or  amortiMl.on  for  ta,  pur,«sc8.  exceeds 
th«  uriTi'v  i-i  niml  unounU  navii'  .  al  year  on  principnl.  ....  i. 


NoTi.— Net  earninff  clsuw  .'T.^ti,,^  «i.ii 
1nc>  remit  infr  from  it'operatioos 


■g  atirefnient  to  pay  HtC  iuo  i»trtvi 

of  amounts  due  under  nct-«arnings  clause  and  one- 


f2,5W,MIO. 


t')m  toMoins  nrt-eamlnts  payments  arc  applicable  to  all  loans  and  are  to  be  applied  on  all  loans  in  order  of  their 
Th!  ?^°fu^  «  ™pl-nuUtVd  to  1*  set  up  in  the  amount  of  $2..W.OOO,  to  be  held  by  the  HiV.    The  prmiary 
taxes,  and  in.-iunuicc  U  borrower's  income  was  iusullicient  to  meet  such  charges. 


authoriration.  ,,  ,  .      ,     ,  .  „  , 

purpose  of  the  fund  was  to  provide  a  cusLion  for  interest, 


KAISXX   CO.,   inc.,   OAKLAKD,   CAUT. 

Below  are  listed  amounts,  dates  collected, 
and  method  of  application  of  all  funds  re- 
mitted by  subject  borrower  to  RFC  from 
net  fees,  bonuses,  and  proflU  received  by 
borrower  for  the  performance  of  contracts 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  shipyards 
and  vessels  entered  into  prior  to  July  1,  1945: 


KfTecttft 
date 


Total 
amount 
received 


A  pplied  on 
principal 


Oct.  17, 1944 
Oct.  19.  1944 
Apr. 6,  UK.").. 
Juoe21,lM5. 
A(>r.  1,1946.. 
June2a,l»4«. 

Total 


$2. 974,  22S.  46  I  $1, 4.87, 1 U.  23 
4, 608, 074. 78   "  3,  M!>,  1«9.  0] 
809, 316k  S3 

s.soo.ooaoo 

1, 753,  .V>Z  33 
1,535,902.73 


I 


17,241,101.83 


CredifiHl  to 

reserve 

fund 


-•$1,487,114.23 

» 1,012, 8X5.  77 

*  4.'{4,  U8.  26 


12, 241  jot  83     5,000.000:00 


Extracts  From  a  Letter  of  Herrn  B.  P. 
From  Bayreuth  to  Frau  J.  Sch.  in  Weimar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

1 434. 658. 27|    « 4.34,  MS.  26      unanimous  coHsent  to  have  printed  in  the 

i  i' 7^"  ss^^m!'^*^' **'■'*      Appendix  of  the  Record  extracts  from  a 

•  i;53.<902.73|.I..I letter  from  Herrn  B.  P.  from  Bayreuth  to 

Frau  J.  Sch.  in  Weimar,  dated  January 
15,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Extracts  from  a  letter  of  Herrn  B.  P.  B<\y- 

reuth  to  Frau  J.  Sch.  in  Weimar,  dated 

January  15,  1946] 

It  will  interest  you  to  learn  of  present  con- 
ditions in  our  old  home  in  East  Prussia. 
Prom  my  godfather  In  Saxony  who  has  many 
connections  with  the  one-time  middle-class 
people  there,  I  have  learned  many  things  that 
I  would  not  withhold  from  you. 

First,  there  is  an  article  in  one  of  our  local 
papers  which  quotes  the  Swiss  Weltwoche. 
In  this  article  it  says:  ••Behind  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  line  there  lies  a  land  without  security, 
a  land  without  law,  a  land  of  the  outlawed, 
a  land  of  death.  Whoever  has  managed  to 
leave  the  Polish  zone  and  come  into  Russian- 
occupied  territory  begins  to  breathe  some- 
what easier.  Behind  him  lie  empty  and 
plundered  towns,  pestilence-ridden  villages, 
concentration  camps,  and  untilled  fields, 
streets  littered  with  corpses  and  lined  with 
waj-farers  and  fugitives  who  rob  the  houses 
of  the  last  remaining  possessions  of  the 
owner." 

The  other  day  a  former  woman  apothecary 
from  Sensburg  visited  us  here  and  reported 
to  us  In  great  detail,  and  with  names,  about 
the  fates  which  numerous  East  Prussians  had 
met  in  being  evacuated  to  Siberia.  One 
tailor  who  became  ill  there  brought  the 
names  with  him.  A  Koenlgsberg  lawyer, 
Samlowskl,  died  there,  likewise  two  veteri- 
narians from  8.;  another  lawyer  went  Insane 
before  he  died.  Married  couples  were  sepa- 
rated and  under  conditions  only  too  well 
known,  work  on  the  land.    A  schoolmate  of 


>  Applied  on  loans  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  8. 
•HFC  agreed  with  borrower  to  deposit  in  "reserve 
fund"  ooe^alf  of  net  ship  profit.s  reoei veil  from  borrower 
until  fund  amounted  to  $2,500,000.  The  primary  pur- 
IKjse  of  the  fund  wa.*  to  provide  a  cushion  for  interest, 
taxes,  and  in.siinnce  if  borrower's  incfime  from  its  imn 
and  steel  divi.sion  wa.s  insufficient  to  me^-t  such  charttes. 
;  On  Dee.  7,  liH4,  in  lieu  of  making  an  addition>il  loan,  the 
RFC  authorized  borrower  to  withdraw  from  time  to 
t  ime  not  to  exceed  $1 ,500.000,  to  meet  exj>en.S'S  in  connec- 
tion with  construct  ion  authoriiod  up  to  that  date  for  the 
iron  and  steel  divisiion.  .Authority  was  also  Riven  to  per- 
mit withdrawals  from  time  to  time  of  not  to  exc-ee«l 
$1  O00,iiu»  for  tvorrowtr's  otx-raling  re<iuirenicnts  in  its 
iron  and  steel  division.  The  full  amount  was  with- 
drawn. 

*  On  Apr,  6  and  June  21. 1945.  the  fund  was  restored  to 
its  auttaorixed  amount  of  $2..'iOO,<iOi),  which  amount  bor- 
rower was  sub»e<iuently  authoriied  to  use  for  operating 
requiremenis  in  its  iron  and  steel  division. 

*  Applied  on  note  No.  2  of  loan  No,  9  and  loan  No.  10. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures,  if  properly 
Interpreted,  call  for  explanation,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  enormous  finan- 
cial assistance  in  other  ways  to  the 
Kaiser  empire  with  the  people's  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  should  explain  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people  why  so  large 
a  percent  of  all  its  outstanding  loans  has 
been  made  to  the  Kaiser  interests;  why 
in  refunding  over  $114,000,000  worth  of 
indebtedness,  the  repayment  of  over 
$34,500,000  was  postponed  for  25  years 
without  one  cent  of  interest  payable  at 
any  time;  and  why  at  least  $120,560,575, 
partial  net  profits  earned  by  the  Kaiser 
companies,  has  not  been  paid  to  the 
RFC  In  liquidation  of  the  outstanding 
loans  of  the  people's  money. 


the  daughter  of  the  woman  who  visited  us 
was  able  to  return  after  she  became  sick  in 
the  Ural  Mountains. 

A  Koenlgsberg  wholesaler  also  told  us  about 
the  last  days  of  o\xr  home  town.  District 
Leader  Wagner  was  hung.  The  Volks-sturm 
fought  to  the  last  drop  of  blood — even  after 
the  situation  was  hopeless.  Eighty  percent 
fell,  among  them  the  mayor.  Dr.  Will,  the 
Harbor  Supervisor  Behrends.  Coiistructlon 
Chief  Mueller,  and  Councilman  Ebcrhard. 
A  part  of  the  Volks-sturm,  under  the  substi- 
tute leadership  of  Gauleiter  Gross  herr  took 
refuge  In  the  police  headquarters  and  were 
blown  up.  Koenlgsberg  endured  a  30-hour 
artillery  bombardment  which  resulted  In  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  remaining  sub- 
urbs. After  that  the  mob  plundered  for  9 
days.  More  than  20,000  Germans  remained 
in  Koenlgsberg:  of  these,  300  die  dally.  For 
the  people  who  are  employed.  400  grams  of 
bread  and  some  salt  are  provided.  All  hos- 
pitals were  merged  In  the  Krankenhaus  der 
Barmherzlgkelt.  The  nurses  had  to  carry 
some  of  the  sick  on  their  backs  from  the 
Rossgarten  to  the  Alten  Plllauer  Land- 
strasse.  Professor  Dr.  Boettner  became  the 
director  and  the  doctors  were  Frlck,  Hoffman, 
Kunze.  and  Francke.  Professor  Joachim  shot 
himself.  Professor  Unterberger  took  poison. 
The  doctors  Grauert.  Teichert,  and  Kunckel 
likewise  committed  suicide. 

Pastor  R.  remained  In  Koenlgsberg  until 
June  and  brought  with  him  a  factual  re- 
port. The  rlead  had  to  be  burled  by  the 
pastor  hlmsell.  Further  suicides  were:  Pro- 
fessor Sonn,  lawyer  Kaschade,  and  state  at- 
torney Kudlcke — Just  a  few  out  of  a  great 
many.  Also  capitalist  Feyerabend-Palm- 
nlcken,  the  dentist  Grammatzkl  and  Frau 
Dr.  Kunckel  went  the  same  vvay. 

The  owner  of  the  apothecary  at  the  "Ross- 
garten Markt"  spoke  with  my  godfather.  He 
was  employed  In  an  ambulatorlum  in  Kalt- 
hof,  and  he,  therefore,  knows  some  exact 
figures.  Amo.ig  other  things  he  had  to  ap- 
portion the  sick  among  the  hospitals.  He 
calculates  that  the  number  ol  deaths  dally 
Is  from  500  to  600  At  the  last  distribution 
of  food  tickets,  there  were  still  30,000  people; 
at  the  preceding  distribution  there  were  45,- 
000.  There  is  no  light,  no  water,  find  no 
gas.  He  also  had  dealings  with  Dr.  Keeker 
and  Dr.  Plontek  whom  he  left  in  Koenlgs- 
berg when  he  succeeded  in  getting  away  In 
a  fantastic  manner  In  November.  This  proj- 
ect cost  him  1,500  relchsmarks  and  a  num- 
ber of  shirts.  Water  was  secured  from  the 
stagnant  castle-pool.  I  myself  saw  the 
wooden  bridge  burned  down  to  the  posts. 
Thirty  to  forty  people  pulled  requisitioned 
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water-wagons  through  the  streets.  In  Koe- 
nlgsberg everything  Is  reported  deetroyed. 
only  a  few  ecattered  houaes  remain  here  and 
there  as  for  Instance  on  Koenlgseck.  Ldl, 
of  the  board  of  health  and  hia  wife  are  dead, 
also  the  physician  Dr  Abemetty  and  family. 
Dr.  Sett,  Dr  Gauer-Steindamm  and  Frau  Dr. 
Hensel  Merchant  Schellcng  reported  that 
his  parents.  Councillor  Dr.  Shellong  and  wife 
took  their  own  Uvea. 

Merchant  Schmall  reported  to  my  god- 
father that  m  October  hl«  cotisln,  a  daughter 
of  the  deceased  Professor  Hllbert,  made  an 
escape  after  an  adventurous  trip  from  Rau- 
schen-Georgenswalde.  The  aged  mother, 
widow  of  the  profesaor,  wa.«  evicted  and  the 
house  completely  emptied.  The  old  lady  then 
died  of  hunger-typhus  In  a  little  shack,  and 
had  to  be  burled  by  her  daughter  In  the 
Rauschener  cemetery. 

Finally,  a  woman  reported  to  R.,  a  achool- 
frlend  of  mine  (she  is  no^K  with  four  little 
children  on  the  Weser),  that  she  was  forcibly 
detained  In  Roessel  on  her  Journey  from 
Sensburg.  There  she  had  to  do  the  com- 
monest and  dirtiest  work  for  which  she  re- 
ceived 200  grams  of  bread  a  day.  Grain  can- 
not be  harvested  becaure  no  machines  or 
scythes  are  available  Lacking  horses,  the 
Polish  Communists  hitch  German  women  to 
the  plows.  There  Is  a  tremendous  number 
of  suicides.  In  a  village  of  700  people  there 
were  400  suicides. 

These   report -^    are   sent   to   me   by   very 
critical  people  whom  I  myself  know. 


Mr.  BcUamy't  Talk  to  City  Clab, 
May  11, 1946 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  last  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  This  series  Is  called 
A  Trip  Through  Hell,  and  depicts  Mr. 
Bellamy's  Impressions  of  Europe  as  it 
appeared  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Mr  President,  members  at  my  first  and 
favorite  club,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
radio  audience: 

When  I  returned  a  few  days  ago,  after  a 
month  spent  mostly  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, I  felt  Uke  a  prisoner  recently  released 
from  a  dark  and  noisome  dungeon  In  the 
bowels  ot  the  earth,  where  there  was  no  sun, 
no  light,  no  hope.  I  can  never  tell  you  how 
good  It  seemed  again  to  stand,  a  freeman, 
in  a  free  country,  under  Gods  blue  sky  and 
bright  sun.  Truly  did  I  feel  as  If  I  had  made 
a  trip  through  the  nether  regions. 

I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  to  tell  you 
about  what  I  saw,  because  I  saw  so  much, 
and  of  course,  my  heart  and  mind  are  luU 
al  the  subject. 

At  the  outset,  1  want  to  make  clear  that  I 
■  do  not  consider  myself  an  expert  on  ccmdl- 
tlons  in  Germany.  All  my  life  I  have  dis- 
counted those  who  spend  a  month  In  a 
foreign  country  and  then  write  a  book  about 
It  Neither  have  I  at  my  finger  tips  a  great 
quantity  of  statistics,  although  I  brought 
back  a  tremendous  amount  of  statistical 
matter. 


I  shall,  therefore,  restrict  myself  to  telling 
you  what  I  actually  saw,  and  what  people  on 
the  ground  told  me.  If  I  draw  oonclualons, 
I  ask  you  to  remember  they  are  only  my  con- 
clusions, and  I  don't  want  you  to  accept 
them  unless  you  think  tbem  rMsonable  on 
the  showing  of  facts. 

The  opportunity  to  make  the  tflp  eaoM 
through  an  InvlUtlon  from  Secretary  of  War 
Robert  P.  Patterson.  There  had  been  a  graat 
deal  of  criticism  of  our  performance  In  Oer- 
many,  and  so  far  as  I  can  get  at  Secretary 
Patterson  s  motive.  It  was  to  expose  a  group 
of  experienced  newspapermen  and  maga- 
Blne  people  to  the  facts,  m  the  hope  they 
might  come  back  and  advise  him.  In  the  first 
Instance,  and  the  American  people.  In  the 
second,  as  to  what  they  saw. 

No  effort  was  made  to  control  oi-.r  Investi- 
gation or  to  feed  us  the  Army's  preconceived 
Ideas.  All  our  questions  were  answered 
freely.  It  was  made  clear  that  some  of  the 
answers  were  off  the  record  for  security  rea- 
sons, but  we  all  felt  that  we  had  had  a 
square  deal  from  the  Army  and  that.  If  we 
came  to  the  wrong  conclusions  it  was  our  own 
fatilt,  because  all  of  us  had  had  enough 
training  In  sorting  out  the  false  from  the 
true  not  to  be  taken  In. 

I  say  that  the  Army  treated  us  fairly.  That 
would  be  a  very  ungenerous  way  to  put  It. 
The  Army  took  tis  to  Its  heart  and  spared 
no  effort  or  expense  to  make  our  hard  trip 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  They  housed  us 
In  the  best  quarters  they  had  throughout 
Europe,  fed  us  the  best  food  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  and  treated  us  always  as  VIP, 
which.  In  the  Army  vernacular,  means  Very 
Important  People.  I  hope  It  did  not  turn  any 
of  our  heads.  The  trip  was  exceedingly 
strenuous,  particularly  for  those  of  us  of 
riper  years,  because  any  of  you  who  have 
been  In  the  Army  know  that  If  there  la  any- 
thing In  the  world  an  Army  man  h  tes,  It  Is 
Idle  time,  and  our  schedule  was  so  full  from 
mom  to  dewy  eve,  and  from  dewy  eve  tintll 
midnight,  that  SaUn  foimd  very  Uttle  for 
Idle  hands  to  do. 

We  traveled  on  a  G-M,  one  of  those  mag- 
nificent transport  planes  used  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  for  transatlantic  travel. 

We  left  Washington  on  April  9,  a  party  of 
14  newspaper  and  magazine  editors,  with  a 
plane  crew  of  8  and  3  public-relations  offi- 
cers from  the  Army  as  guides,  mentors,  and 
friends.  The  crew's  performance  was  most 
Impressive.  The  plane  flew  without  a  hitch, 
and  the  extreme  sklU  oi  the  pilots  extri- 
cated us  from  at  least  one  dangerous  situa- 
tion, when  we  had  to  land  In  a  pea  soup  fog. 
Likewise,  the  public -relations  officers 
throughout  the  Ulp  were  most  helpful.  If 
there  ever  were  14  sheep  who  were  In  dan- 
ger of  being  lost,  strayed,  or  stolen,  we  were 
those  sheep,  and  we  kept  otir  shepherds  busy 
all  the  time. 

The  route  to  Europe  took  us  to  Newfound- 
land, the  Azores,  and  Paris,  whereas  on  our 
return  voyage  we  started  from  London  and 
proceeded  via  the  Azores,  Bermuda,  to  Wash- 
ington. About  20  hours  of  actual  flying  time 
was  the  schedule  both  ways,  with  two  3-hour 
stops  at  the  intermediate  points  for  break- 
fast, lunch,  or  dinner,  as  the  occasion  might 
be.  '  The  average  altitude  maintained  over 
the  ocean  was  8,000  feet. 

In  Europe  we  xised  the  plane  for  the  long 
hops  such  as  Paris  to  Frankfort,  Prankfat 
to  Berlin.  Berlin  to  Mimlch,  Frankfort  to 
Vienna  and  Rome  to  London.  Automobiles 
were  put  at  our  disposal  for  the  shorter  hops 
In  Germany,  and  we  enjoyed  one  overnight 
train  trip  from  Vienna  to  Salzburg  In  a  pri- 
vate train,  variously  described  to  have  been 
Hlmmler's  or  Von  Rlbbentrop's.  a  streamliner 


which  compared  very  favorably  In  appoint- 
ments with  the  latest  de  luxe  trains  her*. 

I  hav»  tried  to  figure  out  what  you  would 
be  moat  tntareatad  In.  and  have  decided  to 
treat  the  subject  under  the  foUowlBf  bMd- 
Inga :  What  was  the  amount  of  rtanag*  do»« 
to  Oarmany  by  the  warY  What  are  tbe 
acttial  living  conditions  In  Germany  today? 
What  kind  of  a  Job  is  the  Ameneait  oeeupa- 
tlon  force  doing?  What  kind  of  a  K*  ar« 
the  thrae  other  aUlea  doing  In  tbelr  aoces 
of  Geimanv?  How  long  a  Job  are  wa  la  fcr 
in  Germany?  Are  we  adequately  prepared 
for  ttala  job?  How  about  the  Armyl  nxirale 
and  behavior? 

First,  then,  as  to  the  tamafa  in  Oennany. 
It  is  colossal.  It  bafllae  daMflptlon.  AU  the 
main  citlea  of  Germany  are  destroyed.  It  Is 
as  If  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  Buffalo  and 
places  of  similar  alas,  were  the  largeat  cities 
remaining  In  America. 

Take  Berlin,  for  example.  All  the  central 
portion  of  BerUn  has  been  wiped  out  com- 
pletely One  feels  as  U  he  were  walking 
throv^h  the  anteroom  of  hell.  The  power 
and  might  of  the  allied  air  attack  was  almost 
unbelievable.  Their  great  buildings  have 
been  completely  fUttened  out,  leaving  the 
resultant  pUe  of  debris  two  or  three  stories 
high.  In  other  cases  part  of  the  walla  of 
buildings  are  standing,  but  all  Uie  Interior 
Is  caved  In  from  the  roof  down. 

And  Berlin,  as  all  of  you  will  remember 
who  were  there  In  the  old  days,  was  a  spec- 
tacle of  magnificence.  Unter  den  Linden  Is 
a  ahambles.  Sieges  AU*  and  the  houses  of 
Parliament  are  completely  rtilned.  The 
Belchschaneellory,  where  HlUer  U  supposed 
to  have  shot  himself  and  Eva  Braun.  Is  a 
living  memortal  to  the  muUbUity  of  human 
affairs  and  the  certain  fat*  of  any  man  who 
thinks  himself  God. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  It  would  Uke 
10  trains  a  day,  of  60  cars  each,  or  8C0  cars 
a  day,  for  8«6  days  a  year,  for  16  years,  to 
clear  out  the  rubble  in  Berlin  before  se- 
rtous  reconstruction  could  start.  Thousands 
of  bodies  are  stlU  in  the  ruins,  and  the  siacMl 
odor  compounded  of  wet  plaster,  pulverlzs* 
brick  and  stone  and  rotting  bodies,  hangs 
over  It  all.  1  shall  never  be  able  to  get  that 
stench  out  of  my  mind.  I  will  venture  to 
say  that,  w  far  as  Berlin  Is  concerned,  the 
city  win  never  reconstruct  the  devastated 
central  portion.  Rather  It  will  build  around 
this  ruin  and  aUow  It  to  be  gradually  cov- 
ered by  the  debris  of  time.  Poealbly  • 
thousand  years  from  now  somebody  will  ex- 
cavate those  portions  of  the  city,  as  the 
Roman  Forum  was  excavated  centurlea  after 
Caesar  Augustxis  had  fallen  Into  clay. 

Like  destruction  was  visited  on  many 
other  German  cities  we  visited.  partlcularJy 
Nuremberg,  Munich,  Frankfort,  and  Stutt- 
gart. We  did  not  get  Into  the  Russian  zone  st 
all,  but  the  ruins  there,  they  told  us,  were 
even  more  terrible,  particularly  In  Dresden. 
Nor  did  we  visit  the  British  or  French  zones, 
but  all  reliable  authority  agre«  that  the 
Germans,  who  asked  for  it,  got  It, 

In  wandering  through  these  awful  scenes, 
my  mind  reverted  constantly  to  those  ter- 
rible nights  when  the  rain  of  death  cam* 
incessantly  from  the  sky.  and  to  the  terri- 
fied InhabltanU  it  must  have  seemed  as  tt 
God  had  deserted  them.  Great  comlcM  of 
buildings  cam*  crashing  down,  sweeping 
everything  before  them.  Block  busters,  en- 
tered crowded  tenement  hotiaca  through  the 
roof  and  exploded,  killing  evsryon*  to  th* 
buUdlng  and  burying  thehr  Indies  under 
the  mass  of  brick,  stoo*.  and  mortar.  AU  In 
all.  the  first  preconcepUoo  with  which  1 
had  gone  to  Germany  which  I  had  to  chang*. 
was  the  one  as  to  how  long  U  would  b*  befors 
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Germany  could  ever  again  threaten  the 
peace  oX  the  world.  It  la  my  opinion  that, 
even  IX  all  the  occupying  Xorcea  were  pulled 
out  and  the  Nazla  put  back  in  control.  It 
would  be  25  years  before  Germany  could  ever 
again  wage  aggreaslve  warfare.  I  know  that 
I  am  on  debatable  ground  here,  but  that  ia 
my  opinion. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  pull  out.  at  least 
I  hope.  ^      , 

I  came  back  to  the  United  States,  firmly 
resolved  on  one  thing,  and  that  la  that  I 
would  never  cease  to  raise  my  voice  against 
those  foolish  people  would  would  pull  our 
Army  out  of  Europe  and  for  the  second  time 
v^xender  America  the  laughing  stock  ol  the 
world.  Rather  1  shall,  so  far  as  In  me  lies, 
be  a  flaming  evangel  Xor  trying  to  m?ke  the 
United  Nations  Organization  work  and  not 
spare  American  money,  brains,  and  man- 
power In  the  effort. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  most  tragic 
mistake  made  by  a  great  nation  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  was  when  America  took  the 
wrong  fork  of  the  road  In  191&-20  and  de- 
serted the  League  oX  Nations.  God  grant 
that  we  shall  not  do  It  again. 

The  Germans  that  I  talked  to,  and  they 
were  very  numerous,  exhibited  with  few  ex- 
ceptions very  little  regret  over  their  coxuae 
oX  action.  They  are  all  sorry  about  the  out- 
come of  the  war,  of  course,  but  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  most  oX  them  did  not  have  much 
regret  at  huvlng  started  the  war.  Many  oX 
them  b*Heve  that,  except  Xor  a  little  bad  luck 
here  atd  there.  Hitler  would  have  won,  and 
this  leads  to  a  sullen  rancor  that  will  not  be 
plowed  out  oX  the  hearts  oX  the  present  gen- 
eration oX  Germans. 

Living  conditions  in  German  cities,  and  I 
continue  to  speak  about  the  cities  because 
the  German  power  and  economy  were  par- 
ticularly built  about  the  cities,  are  very  diffi- 
cult. Public  transportation  has  been  re- 
stored only  In  spoU.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Germans  walk  to  and  Xrom  work  or  use 
bicycles.  To  transport  personal  possessions 
'ja  any  amount  they  have  fallen  to  the  use 
oX  Dush  carts.  One  sees  many,  many  push 
carta  In  every  German  city,  many  oX  them 
being  dragged  by  old  men  and  women  or  by 
children. 

The  Xood  ration  la  very  severe.  In  the 
American  zone  we  are  now  trying  to  main- 
tain a  ration  oX  1,255  calories  a  day,  and  at 
one  oX  our  stops  the  American  commander 
served  our  crowd  Xor  lunch  a  German  ration 
for  the  entire  day.  It  was  most  unpalatable 
food-'black  bread,  a  sort  oX  soybean  mash, 
bite  oX  fat  that  looked  hke  lard,  and  ersatz 
coffee. 

Doubtless  one  could  stay  alive  on  this,  but 
one  would  not  enjoy  living. 

In  most  hotels  oX  southern  Germany  there 
la  a  sign  over  every  water  tap  saying,  "Do 
not  drink  this  water  because  It  Is  contam- 
inated." That  Item  In  Itself  must  add  con- 
siderably to  the  unhappiness  of  life  In  Ger- 
many today,  and  It  Is  due  only  to  the  rigor- 
ous enforcement  oX  inoculation  regulations 
that  typhus  and  typhoid  have  been  kept 
down. 

The  Xood  situation  in  zones  occupied  by  the 
French  and  British  Is  worse  than  in  the 
American  zone.  The  fact  Is  that  we  do  not 
know  very  much  about  the  condition  in  the 
Russian  zone. 

In  the  division  oX  Germany  into  Xour  parts, 
Russia  took  the  bread  baskets  which  was  the 
northeast  portion  oX  Germany,  including 
Prussia  and  the  Brandenburg  marshes.  Our 
section  oX  southern  Germany,  broken  down 
into  three  major  sUtes — Bavaria,  Wlirttem- 
berg-Baden.  and  Greater  Hesse — contain  a 
good  many  manufacturing  Industries  oX  one 
sort  and  another,  but  very  little  food-pro- 
ducing areas  of  consequence.  The  British 
zone,  which  takes  in  the  Ruhr,  and  the 
French  zone,  which  takes  in  western  Ger- 
many, are  doing  very  poorly  In  the  matter  of 
food,  because  neither  the  British  nor  French 
have  a  suiplus  oX  Xood,  Britain  having  had 


Xor  many  years  to  import  a  large  part  of  her 
ovirn. 

What  the  calorie  Intake  in  the  British  and 
French  zones  actually  Is  cannot  be  deter- 
mined accurately,  because  It  varies  so  much 
Xrom  month  to  month,  but  it  has  often  been 
down  to  the  actual  starvation  point  and  will 
be  again. 

People  ask  me  if  I  saw  anybody  starving. 
How  does  anybody  know  whether  a  person 
Is  starving  unless  he  drops  over  on  the  pave- 
ment or  hunts  a  hole  to  die?  I  know  this: 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  suffering, 
short  of  actual  death,  between  3,600  calories 
a  day,  the  average  American  consumption, 
and  1.255,  the  present  ration  In  the  Ameri- 
can zone  of  Germany. 

In  considering  the  food  situation  of  Ger- 
many, it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there 
Is  a  political  as  well  as  human  aspect  to  It. 
Even  If  one  has  no  pity  Xor  Germans,  either 
Individually  or  collectively,  there  remains 
the  question  oX  what  happens  to  Germany  If 
it  passes  a  certain  stage  of  desperation.  A 
great  many  people  think  that  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republics  would  be  very  glad  to  wel- 
come such  sufferers  Into  Its  large  and  capa- 
cious bosom  and  I  take  It  that  most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  want  that.  Therefore,  when  the 
President  appeals  for  food  to  feed  Europe. 
Including  our  former  enemies,  we  must  re- 
member It  is  not  wholly  charity,  but  good 
politics  also  not  to  create  an  industrial  and 
economic  debacle  In  central  Europe  which 
would  hurl  untold  thousands  of  men  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviets. 

I  think  every  American  who  has  had  a 
chance  to  study  Germany  has  come  out  In 
agreement  or  one  point,  namely,  that  under 
the  quadripartite  control  of  Germany  we 
shall  never  get  very  far.  General  McNarney. 
the  commander  of  all  American  troops  in 
Europe,  sits  on  the  four-way  control  coxmcil 
in  Berlin,  with  representatives  of  the  British, 
French,  and  Soviets.  No  action  can  be  taken, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  set-up,  without 
unanimous  consent,  which  means,  practically 
speaking,  that  no  action  of  Importance  is  ever 
taken  on  anything,  because  the  Russians  are 
not  cooperative,  and  *hat  Is  flat. 

Exactly  what  the  Russians  are  driving  at 
in  Germany  no  one  knows,  except  that  one 
Is  entitled  to  suspect  that  rtussla  would  like 
to  make  Communists  out  of  as  many  Ger- 
mans as  possible.  The  Russian  behavior  Is 
an  enigma.  They  fire  freely  on  American 
planes  which  venture  a  few  yards  over  the 
International  boundary,  or  which  the  Soviet 
gunners  think  have  done  so.  A  C-47  pre- 
ceding us  Into  the  Vienna  airport  was  thus 
fired  on.  The  Lord  knows  whether  the  plane 
was  actually  over  the  boundary  or  not,  be- 
cause when  one  Is  flying  a  mile  or  more  in 
the  air  it  Is  rather  hard  to  be  sure  within  a 
yard  or  two  Just  where  the  line  is.  When 
called  to  task  for  these  unfriendly  acts,  the 
Russians  shrug  their  shoulders  and  laugh. 
They  take  such  complaints  in  high  good 
humor.  They  say  their  army  is  not  very  well 
disciplined  and  that  boys  will  be  boys  and 
that  soldiers  like  to  shoot  at  flying  objects. 

After  being  In  Germany  Xor  a  month,  one 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  American  gen- 
eral was  right  when  he  said  that  the  average 
Russian  general  knew  only  three  English 
words.  "Bottoms  up"  and  "no." 

The  paralyzing  effect  oX  quadripartite  con- 
trol is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
realm  oX  industry.  Germany  had  a  more 
delicately  specialized  Industrial  system  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  We  In  Amer- 
ica are  accustomed  to  manufacturing  parts 
Xor  an  airplane  or  an  automobile  In  many  far- 
separated  spots,  finally  bringing  them  to  the 
point  oX  assembly,  but  the  specialization  was 
even  greater  in  Germany. 

An  example  oX  this  might  be  the  Daimler- 
Benz  automobile  works  at  Stuttgart,  which 
we  visited.  The  plant  got  a  terrific  blasting 
Xrom  the  British  and  American  Air  Forces, 
but  a  good  deal  oX  the  rubble  has  now  been 
removed  and  a  manXul  attempt  Is  being  made 


to  get  started  again  manufacturing  trucks. 
Although  the  French  removed  everything  not 
too  hot  or  too  heavy  to  carry  during  their 
presence  In  Stuttgart,  and  this  accounted  for 
most  of  the  new  machines,  the  old  machines 
have  been  largely  repaired,  and  operations 
are  ready  to  start. 

But  how  do  you  start  when  all  the  coal 
comes  from  the  Ruhr,  and  the  British  can't 
seem  to  get  the  coal  production  started  in 
the  Ruhr?  This  Is  probably  due  to  two  or 
tlu-ee  reasons,  one  being  that  the  Germans 
naturally  do  not  want  to  mine  any  more  coal 
than  they  have  to  for  their  conquerors,  and. 
second,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  food 
allowed  the  German  miner  in  the  Ruhr  Is  so 
limited  they  simply  can't  perform  the  hard 
labor  of  mining  effectively  on  such  empty 
bellies. 

Furthermore,  varloiis  parts  for  the 
Daimler  truck  which  our  people  want  to 
start  manufacturing  at  Stuttgart,  came 
from  zones  of  Germany  occupied  by  other 
nations.  I  can't  list  these  parts  accurately, 
but  say  the  spark  plugs  come  from  Saxony, 
which  is  in  the  Russian  zone.  You  might 
Just  as  well  talk  to  a  stone  wall  as  to  talk 
to  the  Russians  about  spark  plugs.  Other 
portions  of  the  truck  came  from  the  French 
zone,  and  the  French  are  almost  as  tough 
as  the  Russians.  Between  the  British  and 
American  forces  there  Is  much  more  give 
and  take,  but  by  no  means  enough. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  German 
Industry  has  not  got  off  dead  center.  In 
fact,  one  could  almost  maintain  the  thesis 
that  there  Is  no  German  industry  worthy 
of  the  name  at  the  time.  That  is  why  It 
Is  so  silly  for  some  correspondents  to  send 
out  stories,  as  has  been  done,  that  Germany 
Is  now  In  the  full  flood  of  production.  The 
next  time  you  read  statements  like  that  don't 
pay  any  attention  to  them,  because  they 
jiist  aren't  true. 

To  retxnm  Xor  a  moment  to  the  quadripar- 
tite agreement.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
regulations  defining  the  relations  oX  the  Allies 
In  Germany  and  dividing  up  the  country 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Potsdam  declaration 
and  refinements  of  It  worked  out  since. 

In  consequence,  the  present  state  of  affairs 
as  regards  over-all  control  of  Germany  can't 
be  altered  until  there  is  a  a  peace  treaty,  and 
Secretary  Byrnes  and  the  other  foreign 
ministers  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  ahead 
very  fast  In  bringing  this  about.  Personally, 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  a  higher  authority 
than  Byrnes.  I  thing  that  Truman,  Attlee, 
ani  Stalin  are  the  only  people  on  earth  who 
can  really  settle  some  of  these  questions, 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  operating  on  *,he 
problem  right  now.  In  the  meantime,  the 
German  problem  marks  time.  We  are  mak- 
ing far  greater  progress  In  the  denazification 
o'  Germany  and  In  rendering  her  Impotent  to 
wage  war  than  we  are  In  putting  Germany 
on  the  way  to  attain  self-support,  which  the 
Potsdam  Declaration  piously  set  up  as  an 
objective. 

Careful  categories  have  been  worked  out 
as  to  the  proposed  steel  prodtictlon  that  will 
be  allowed  In  Germany,  and  the  number  of 
chemicals,  etc.,  which  can  be  manufactured. 
Certain  products  are  ruled  out  entirely,  these 
being  those  essential  Xor  war,  and  certain 
others  will  be  strictly  limited  as  to  quantity. 
Make  no  mistake,  the  policing  oX  this  Job  Is 
complete  and  thorough.  At  the  present 
time,  German  Xactorles  which  have  been  de- 
clared surplus  are  being  blown  up  every  day 
or  dismantled,  and  their  machinery  moved  to 
the  nations  which,  under  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment, are  entitled  to  reparations.  This 
means  primarily  Russia. 

But  denazification,  while  vitally  necessary 
to  preserve  the  peace  oX  the  world,  has  had 
a  very  paralyzing  effect  on  German  civil 
and  Industrial  life.  To  put  the  matter 
bluntly,  most  of  the  efficient  people  in  Ger- 
many who  had  the  drive  and  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  ability  to  run  things,  were  Nazis 
While  it  la  true  that  the  American  occupa- 
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tlon  force  has  gone  much  further  in  the  de- 
nazification process,  so  Xar  as  we  can  get  in- 
formation, than  have  the  British.  French  or. 
the  Russians,  each  of  the  victorious  nations 
has  been  doing  denazification  work  along  its 
own  lines.  One  suspects  that  the  Russian 
method  Is  more  direct  and  that  they  will 
not  have  on  their  hands,  when  they  have 
finished,  great  areas  of  stockades  filled  with 
atorm  troopers. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  any  accurate  figures 
as  to  the  number  of  active  Nazis  in  stockades 
under  guard.  They  range  all  the  way  from 
100.000  In  our  own  zone  to  400,000  for  Ger- 
many as  a  whole,  but  the  latter  figure  Is  pure 
guess  work.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that 
the  screening  process  Is  being  carried  on  rig- 
orously. 

After  the  flare-up  which  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Patton's  remark  that  he  thought  de- 
nazification could  be  carried  too  far,  General 
Eisenhower  put  into  effect  a  very  drastic 
order  for  denazification.  No  one  who  had 
held  a  position  of  honor  or  trust  In  the  public 
service  or  an  Important  position  In  Industry, 
can  retain  it.  if  It  can  be  proven  that  he  is 
a  Nazi.  The  result  is  that  there  is  nobody 
left  to  run  the  Industries  of  Germany  ex- 
cept old  men,  cripples,  and  boys.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  efforts  which  our  mili- 
tary authorities  have  been  making  to  set  up 
a  civil  government  in  the  American  occupa- 
tion zone. 

We  sat  in  a  number  of  cabinet  meetings 
with    the    newly   constituted    German    civil 
authorities.     One   could    not    help    but    be 
struck  with  the  advanced  age  of  most  of  the 
German  administrators.    Many  of  them  pos- 
sessed records  of  the  most  astounding  hero- 
Ism  m  resisting  tyranny.    Many  of  them  had 
been   in   concentration  campe.     Many   were 
awaiting  execution  when  the  Nazis  collapsed. 
All  honor  Indeed  to  Germans  like  this,  but 
I  repeat  that  the  leadership  which  will  ulti- 
mately make  Germany  a  self-supporting  na- 
tion and  turn  her  Into  a  democracy,  will  not 
come  from  these  men.    In  fact,  It  won't  come 
from  anyone  for  a  generation,  as  I  look  at  it. 
I   walked  through  a  German  stockade  at 
Dachau,  the  horror  camp,  where  there  were 
20.000    young    Nazi    storm    troopers.    Hitler 
youth,  and  so  on,  Incarcerated.    If  I  ever  saw 
a  bunch  of  ornery,  tough,  unreconstructed 
rattlesnakes,  those  young  men  were  It.     If 
anyone  thinks  you  can  reform  this  particular 
group  by  kind  treatment,  he  Is  a  lot  more 
naive  than  I.    I  would  as  soon  try  to  reform 
a  boa  constrictor  by  feeding  him  a  bowl  of 
warm   milk.     In  my  opinion,   these   young 
killers,  in  whom  the  bloodlust  was  cncom- 
aged  to  such  an  extent  that  it  dominated 
all  their  thinking,  wUl  have  to  be  incarcerat- 
ed  all   the    rest   of  their   lives,   and    If  the 
Americana  do  not  do  It,  someone  else  will 
have  to,  unless  the  world  wants  another  war 
within  a  generation. 

If  released,  these  determined  assassins  of 
mankind  would  seize  control  of  Germany  in 
a  twinkling,  and  although,  as  I  have  said.  It 
would  take  a  generation.  In  my  opinion,  even 
if  left  to  their  own  devices,  before  they  could 
rebuild  the  German  might  so  as  to  challenge 
the  peace  of  the  world,  there  would  never  be 
any  doubt  as  to  their  objective  or  their 
ability  to  reach  It. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of 
our  entire  trip  was  the  day  we  spent  in 
Nm-emberg,  in  attendance  on  the  trial  of  the 
war  criminals. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  four-way  tel- 
ephone system  which  has  been  developed 
there  for  the  convenience  of  spectators.  Af- 
ter your  credentials  have  been  validated,  and 
believe  me,  nobody  gets  Into  that  trial  with- 
out a  caieful  scrutiny,  you  take  your  seat  and 
adjust  one  of  the  head  telephone  sets.  You 
may  get  the  trial  in  English,  French,  Russian, 
<»  German,  no  matter  what  language  is  being 
used  In  the  case  that  day,  and  a  translator 
oX  each  oX  the  Xour  tongues  will  repeat  word 
lor  word  what  the  witnesses  have  said,  what 


the  prosecutor  has  said,  and  what  the  court 
has  said. 

The  day  we  were  there  Dr.  Alfred  Rosenberg 
was  testiXying  in  his  own  behalX.  He.  you 
wUl  remember,  was  the  so-called  idea  man 
Xor  the  Nazis,  and  the  greatest  International 
art  thief  ever  left  unhung,  outside  of  Hitler 
and  Goerlng.  He  set  up  the  Rosenberg  task 
forces,  whose  Job  was  to  ferret  out  priceless 
works  of  art  from  all  the  conquered  countries 
In  Europe. 

OX  cotirse.  the  defendants  In  their  dock 
were  the  cynosure  of  every  eye.  Headed  by 
fat  Goerlng.  they  made  a  horrible  sight.  One 
could  not  help  wondering  how  these  men 
ever  could  have  turned  the  world  upside 
down.  They  looked,  most  of  them,  like  sec- 
ond rate  German  burghers,  struck  through 
with  a  degenerate  streak. 

To  one  who  has  heard  a  good  many  Ameri- 
can lawsuits  In  his  time,  it  seemed  that  the 
court  allowed  the  witnesses  to  stray  pretty 
Xar  Xrom  the  point  at  times.  And  that  eve- 
ning at  a  dinner  given  us  by  Mr.  Justice  Rob- 
ert H.  Jackson,  ChieX  American  prosecutor, 
we  asked  him  why.  He  said  he  agreed  that 
the  court  did  allow  too  much  latitude  and 
that  he  and  the  other  prosecutors  had  made 
many  appeals  to  the  court  to  shorten  up  the 
process,  but  that  he  himsell  agreed  with  the 
court  that  it  was  necessary  In  this  case  to  set 
up  a  perXect  record,  and  hence  his  criticism 
was  only  one  ol  degree. 

Mr.  Jackson  made  the  point  very  clear  that 
the  United  Nations  were  trying,  after  this 
war,  to  set  up  a  new  principle  of  law,  namely, 
that  a  whole  class  of  citizens  and  not  Jtist 
a  king  or  a  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  can  be  held 
guilty  of  prosecuting  an  aggressive  war.  In 
defiance  of  treaties  solemnly  entered  Into. 
How  big  this  class  might  be  depends  on  the 
decision  of  the  court,  expected  shortly,  as 
to  whether  membership  in  certain  specified 
organizations  like   the  storm  troopers,  was 
criminal  per  se.    If  the  court  decides  that  It 
was.  then  there  will  be  several  hundred  thou- 
sand defendants  brought  to  the  bar  of  Justice. 
I  remarked  to  the  Justice  that  this  indi- 
cated to  me  pretty  clearly  that  America  had 
better  win  all  the  wars  she  was  in  from  now 
on.    He  smiled  and  said  that  was  one  way  of 
looking  at  It,  but  that  he  thotight.  if  the 
record    of    German    atrocity    was    complete 
enough.  It  could  be  proved  that  this  was 
Indeed    a    different    war    than    ever    before 
waged  in   the  hlstOTy  of  war.     Tliat  la.  it 
was  the  most  terrible  conspiracy  against  the 
decency  of  man  and  that  It  was  more  widely 
participated  in  than  any  other  conspiracy. 
He  could  envision  In  the  future  a  war  which 
would  not  be  an  aggressive  war  but  which 
would  be  a  clean  war  or  almost  an  honorable 
war.  by  comparison. 

Mr.  Jackson  asserted  that  this  was  the 
most  completely  documented  case  in  all  his- 
tory, owing  to  the  German's  habit  of  me- 
thodical record  keeping.  At  the  end,  the 
Allied  armies  moved  in  so  fast  on  the  beaten 
Germans  that  our  forces  were  able  to  seize 
almost  complete  records  of  the  Nazi  Party's 
activities.  Some  of  them  were  burled  In  salt 
mines.  Some  were  Xound  in  Xreight  cars, 
and  others  In  warehouses  and  other  hiding 
places.  But  the  net  result  of  it  was  that  a 
complete  record  of  Nazi  Party  members  was 
got.  with  a  complete  account  of  the  activ- 
ities of  each  member,  too.  So  that  when  • 
man  was  accused  of  a  sp)ecific  crime  the  pros- 
ecutor had  the  evidence  to  prove  It. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  he  knew  that  some  of 
the  dramatic  effect  had  gone  out  of  the  trial 
by  reason  of  its  prolongation.  He  thought, 
however,  that  this  was  a  far  lesser  evU  than 
It  would  have  been  to  hurry  the  trial  and 
not  make  the  record. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  by  what  X 
have  said  up  to  this  point,  that  problem  of 
handling  Germany  over  the  next  few  years 
is  one  fraught  with  infinite  complication 
and  difficulty.  And  I  want  to  return  now 
to  a  theme  which  I  haVe  already  mentioned. 


namely:  What  Is  America's  will  with  regard 
to  Its  {fromlse  to  participate  as  a  full  partner 
in  the  guaranteeing  of  a  durable  peace? 

For.  if  we  are  not  going  to  do  exactly  that, 
we  ought  to  pull  our  Army  out  of  Germany 
immediately  and  let   the  chips   fall   where 
they  may.    Personally,  I  think  this  would 
be  a  horrible  thing  to  do  and  stamp  us  as 
poltroons  and  slackers  before  all  the  world. 
This  great  country  of  ours  can  develop,  un- 
der the  goad,  the  most  tremendous  military 
power   ol   any   nation   on   earth.    We   have 
proved  this  twice  Within  25  years,  but  con- 
versely,  we   have   the  shortest   memory   of 
any  great  nation  on  earth.    As  soon  as  the 
shooting   Is  over,  we   are   prone   to  believe 
the   war   is   over,   too.    The   British    know 
better  than  that.    They  have  seen  wars  come 
and   go,   and   have   stood   by.   both   during 
the  war  and  peace.    Ttry  are  used  to  main- 
taining armies  of  occupation  In  all  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.    We  seem  to  get  bored 
with  it.    There  comes  all  too  soon  a  point 
where  as  the  result  of  minor  vexations  and 
irrlUtlons.  we  say.  "To  the  devil  with  It, 
we  are  going  home." 

But  there  Is  no  secure  haven  from  atom 
bombs  or  even  from  rocket  bombs.  There 
Is  no  safe  asylum  leXt  In  the  world  for  a 
man  who  Is  not  willing  to  fight  for  his  asylum. 
I  wish  that  all  within  sound  of  my  voice 
would  preach  this  to  all  his  neighbors. 

Although  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention 
the  detailed  disposition  of  our  troops  in 
Europe.  I  can  and  will  say  that  I  believe  we 
have  spread  our  Army  too  thin  for  safety, 
not  possibly  too  thin  for  governance  of 
a  docile,  beaten  enemy,  but  too  thin  in  case 
of  any  international  Involvement. 

Now  I  am  no  alarmist  about  Russia.  X 
think  the  Russians  have  very  bad  manners, 
internationally  speaking,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  want  war,  and  I  do  not  think  the  United 
States  wants  war.  In  fact,  a  war  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Americans  would  be 
the  most  terrific  thing  in  history,  because 
neither  could  get  at  the  other  without  a 
tremendous  expenditure  for  maintaining 
lines  of  communication  before  either  side 
could  hope  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  such  a  war  might  be 
prolonged  Indeflnltely  by  air  power  and  atom 
bombs,  with  a  frightful  loss  of  life.  But 
If  anyone  thinks  he  could  conquer  RussU, 
which  is  sprawled  all  over  two  continents, 
with  atom  bombs,  he  ought  to  have  his  head 
examined.  Try  bombing  Siberia  In  your 
mind  some  time  and  see  how  many  bombs 
It  would  take. 

But  whUe  convinced  there  is  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  war  with  Russia,  provided 
we  are  firm  without  being  provocative,  which 
we  have  not  been  up  to  date,  I  am  forced  to 
say  this  also,  that  If  Marshal  Stalin  were 
Inlmlcally  disposed  toward  America,  he  could 
not  have  hoped,  in  his  wildest  dream,  that 
that  would  have  happened  to  our  armed 
might  which  has  happened  since  VE-dsy. 
An  Army  of  over  8.000,000  men,  on  land  and 
sea,  will  have  been  whittled  down  by  Janu- 
ary 1  to  1,500.000.  and  according  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man's own  idea  of  adequacy.  It  will  be  fur- 
ther reduced  to  1,070,000  by  July  1,  1947. 

If  you  get  out  the  map  of  the  world  and 
spot  the  points  which  we  have  to  garrison, 
you  will  see  what  I  mean  when  I  say  the 
Army  is  spread  out  too  thin. 

Furthermore,  owing  to  the  clamor  of  Mom 
and  Pop.  Sister  Sue,  and  Sweetheart  Mary, 
to  get  Johnny  home,  the  morale  of  the  men 
abroad  was  for  a  time  badly  shot.  This  is 
not  entirely  their  fault,  because  they,  like 
their  fellow  Americans  at  home,  did  not  have 
any  proper  idea  as  to  what  America  was 
getting  into  to  this  war  and  whst  we  to- 
evitobly  would  have  to  commit  ourselves 
to  m  the  after-war  period. 

But  when  you  consider  the  plight  of  an 
oflVcer  conunanding  an  important  American 
post  in  Germany,  the  btislness  is  not  leas 
than  tragic.    Not  only  have  his  enlisted  men 


. 


have  a  suiplus  of  food.  Britain  having  had      removed  and  a  manful  attempt  Is  being  made       While  It  la  true  that  the  American  occupa- 
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been  depleted  in  numbers,  but  he  has  lost  his 
mo6t  seasoned  combat  troops  and  they  have 
been  replaced  by  youngsters  who  have  had 
only  a  few  months'  basic  training.  The  re- 
sult of  the  demobilization  on  the  offlcer  per- 
sonnel has  been  even  more  devastating,  be- 
cause, say  what  you  will  about  the  great  and 
decisive  contribution  of  GI  Joe  in  winning 
the  war.  it  has  l)een  the  ofBcer  corps  which 
has  done  the  thinking  and  planning  for 
GI  Joe.  You  could  not  have  a  victory  with- 
out both.  And  it  does  take  longer  to  train 
an  offlcer  than  a  private.  .  Furthermore,  the 
offlcer  capable  of  taking  executive  responsi- 
bility Is  harder  to  find  than  a  good  private. 
In  America  we  make  an  idol  out  of  GI  Jce, 
and  properly  so.  and  after  war  It  becomes 
open  season  to  take  pot  shots  at  generals, 
but  this,  after  all.  Is  a  very  short-sighted 
policy.  What  was  the  contribution  of  Gen. 
Dwight  Bisenhower,  expressed  In  terms  of 
GI  joes?  Was  It  1.000.  500.000.  1.000.000.  or 
what  was  it?  At  any  rate.  It  was  a  very 
disproportionate  figure. 

We  trained  thousands  of  men  for  American 
military  government,  and  then  let  nearly  all 
of  them  go  home. 

The  commanding  offlcer  of  such  an  Ameri- 
can outpost  In  Germany  as  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred to.  has  been  at  his  wlfs  end  the  last 
6  months,  because  of  changes  In  his  offlcer 
personnel.  He  never  knew  from  day  to  day 
whether  his  executive  offlcer  would  be  with 
him  or  on  the  way  home.  He  had  tried  to 
break  In  new  assistants  constantly,  and  the 
new  assistants  were  generally  not  as  good 
M  the  men  who  had  quit. 

We  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  in 
this  matter  right  now.  Unless  the  selective- 
service  law  is  extended  for  another  year.  I 
think  we  might  as  well  give  up  and  admit 
that  we  are  licked  and  come  borne,  because 
without  It  we  thall  not  be  able  to  maintain 
an  army  even  of  the  inadequate  size  recom- 
mtnded  by  President  Truman. 

I  wish  you  could  all  see  that  Army  of  ours 
In  Germany.     Despite  the  excessive  rate  of 
demobilization,   you  would  be  proud  of  It. 
You  would  be  proud  of  the  competence  of 
the  enlisted  men  and  you  would  be  proud  of 
the  generals.    You  would  not  believe  It  pos- 
sible for  first  lieutenants  and  captains,  young- 
sters like  your  boy  or  mine,  who  started  out 
oftentimes  as  enlisted  men  and  worked  up. 
to  do  the  Job  they  are  doing  In  running  Ger- 
man communities  and  often  German  coun- 
ties    You  would  not  believe  that  they  could 
possibly  show  so  much  poise.  Judgment,  and 
executive  ability,  with  so  little  experience. 
Tou  expect  this  sort  of  thing  from, a  general. 
but  when  you  find  It  in  a  first  lieutenant  or 
captain,  then  you  know  that  the  man  must 
be  an  American,  because  those  things  don't 
happen  to  a  similar  degree,  in  other  armies. 
There  Is  another  group  contributing  to  the 
■unagwnent  of  the  American  occupation  of 
Oermany  to  which  specls    praise  should  b« 
given,  and  that  Is  the  group  of  political  ad- 
visers, of  whom  Col.  W.  W.  Dawson,  of  Western 
Reserve  Law  School,  was  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample.   And  others  whom  I  met  in  Germany 
were  Dr.  James  K.  Pollock  of  the  Wilrttem- 
berg-Baden  outfit,  and  Dr.  Walter  Dom.  spe- 
cial political  adviser  to  General  Clay.    These 
men  mostly  came  from  the  colleges  of  Amer- 
ica.   Some  of  them  taught  modern  European 
history  and  others  taught  law.    Under  their 
skillful  guidance,  men  who  were  merely  sol- 
diers a  year  or  so  ago  are  fast  learning  the 
Intricacies  of  European  politics  and,  believe 
me.  they  are  intricate.    Some  of  the  loyalties 
and  conflicting  pressure  groups  In  the  older 
countries  of  Europe  go  back  for  a  thotuand 
years. 

Politics  In  a  city  like  Cleveland,  which 
sometimes  seems  Intricate  to  the  unlnltlate. 
Is  an  open  book  compared  to  the  devious  cur- 
rents and  cross  currents  in  one  of  the  older 
European  capitals.  Becaxise  In  those  cities 
one  not  only  expects  to  find,  and  does  find. 


the  prejudices  Indigenous  to  those  regions, 
but  one  has  to  count  always  on  the  active  in- 
terference In  domestic  affairs  of  various  out- 
side Interested  powers.  The  whole  thing  con- 
stitutes a  Jigsaw  puzzle. 

No:  I  shall  not  Join  the  ranks  of  those 
gunning  for  the  oflBcer  personnel  of  the 
United  States  Army.  There  have  been  some 
Ineffective  offlcers,  undoubtedly,  and  some 
unduly  harsh  offlcers.  but  on  the  whole  they 
measure  up  to  constitute  about  the  finest 
group  of  Americans  I  know  anywhere.  They 
are  loyal,  devoted,  and  true.  If  the  Ameri- 
cans at  home  had  half  the  gumption,  half 
the  courage,  half  the  guts,  half  the  know- 
how,  it  would  be  a  better  country. 

And  while  we  are  talking  about  the  Army, 
let's  consider  the  behavior  of  GI  Joe  in 
Europe. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Joe  Is  all  right.  He 
got  a  little  out  of  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  as  did  the  troops  of  every  nation  in 
Europe.  He  drank  a  little  too  much,  ran 
around  a  little  too  much  with  the  wrong  kind 
of  girls,  but  Joe  had  been  trained  for  several 
years  in  the  fine  art  of  killing,  and  one 
doesn't  reconcile  red-blooded  young  men.  so 
Indoctrinated,  to  an  endless  succession  of 
evenings  punctuated  by  marshmallow  roasts. 
I  cannot  Imagine  what  has  motivated 
some  writers  and  publishers  to  traduce  the 
American  Army  as  they  have  done.  Truly 
have  I  read  articles  in  America  which  were 
for  more  deadly  In  their  effect  on  our  Army 
than  anything  the  Germans  had  done  since 
the  surrender.  By  selecting  individual  cases 
of  drunkenness  and  playing  them  up  with 
photographs,  these  writers  have  created  a 
false  view  of  the  situation.  Joe  is  not  drunk 
every  night.  He  does  not  desire  to  be  drunk 
every  night.  That  and  women  are  not  his 
sole  end  and  aim.  Joe  was  told  that  he 
could  come  home  as  soon  as  the  shooting 
was  over,  and  that  was  our  mistake.  We 
have  got  to  go  through  with  that  now  and 
bring  home  the  Joes  who  were  told  that,  but 
the  Joes  we  shall  get  by  reenllstment  and. 
one  hopes,  by  the  extension  of  the  draft,  will 
go  to  Europe  knowing  very  well  that  the 
shooting  war  Is  over  and  that  they  are  there 
for  the  specific  Job  of  guaranteeing  the  peace. 
I  wandered  around  a  dozen  German  cities 
at  nieht.  as  well  as  being  In  Austria,  Italy, 
and  England,  without  seeing  any  evidence 
whatever  of  wholesale  drunkenness  or  Im- 
morality. 

When  I  pick  up  the  printed  page  and  read 
some  of  the  articles  I  have  referred  to  I 
wonder  where  these  men  have  been  living  In 
Europe.  Became  certainly  they  did  not  see 
what  I  saw.  I  do  not  see  what  on  earth 
would  be  their  motive  In  tarring  the  whole 
Army  with  such  a  stick. 

Being  somewhat  old-fashioned  In  my  Ideas 
about  armies,  I  Incline  to  think  that  our 
command  In  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  made  a  mistake  in  allowing  mass  pro- 
tests by  enlisted  men  against  demobilisation 
programs,  etc.  I  know  very  well  that  America 
is  a  democracy,  but  an  Army  Is  not  a  democ- 
racy. The  Russians  found  that  out.  They 
started  out  the  war  with  the  generals  frater- 
nizing with  the  common  soldier  and  slapping 
them  on  the  back.  As  they  got  deeper  Into 
the  war.  however,  they  found  this  did  not 
work,  and  when  the  war  ended  the  Russian 
Army  was  the  strictest  army  In  the  world. 
When  a  Russian  general  marched  down  the 
line  of  his  troops  he  was  a  sight  to  see,  ac- 
cording to  all  those  who  witnessed  It.  His 
person  was  almost  as  sacred  as  that  of  an 
oriental  despot.     Fraternization  was  out. 

In  my  own  short  experience  In  the  Army 
In  the  First  World  War  I  discovered  that,  by 
and  large,  the  soldiers  who  got  into  trouble 
with  their  offlcers  were  the  poor  soldiers,  the 
loafers,  the  Insubordinate,  and  the  cowardly. 
Generally  speaking,  good  soldiers  do  not  get 
Into  trouble  with  their  offlcers. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  command 
d  the  armies  was  too  soft  for  a  period  after 


the  war.  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  for  example, 
carried  squawks  from  soldiers  which  in  any 
other  war  would  inevitably  have  led  to  guard- 
'house  sentences  or  court  martlals.  But  the 
policy  this  time  was  to  encourage  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  insubordination  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  what  I  am  advocat- 
ing is  an  Infringement  on  freedom  of  the 
press,  may  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  don't  think 
that  an  Army  paper  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  it  should  not 
have.  It  Is  an  organ  of  the  Army.  The  free 
press  exists  outside  the  orbit  of  the  Army  and 
can  safely  be  trusted  to  guard  against  undue 
hardship  visited  on  enlisted  men  or  undue 
arrogance  assumed  by  the  officer  class.  If 
this  be  heresy,  make  the  most  of  It. 

I  am  tremendously  in  favor  of  our  Araiy. 

I  want  it  to  be  the  largest  and  best  organ- 
ized army  In  the  world  and  to  stay  that  way 
until,  in  God's  good  time,  we  reach  a  much 
better,  more  settled  state  of  affairs  on  this 
troubled  planet. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  don't  ask  you 
to  accept  any  of  these  conclusions  which  do 
not  seem  reasonable  to  you.  They  are  the 
result  of  my  own  observation  and  a  great 
deal  of  thought. 

I  came  away  greatly  puzzled  by  the  enigma 
of  the  Germans.  They  had  everything  this 
world  could  offer.  They  had  magnificent 
cities  and  a  smiling,  beautiful  countryside. 
They  had  great  preeminence  In  tio  art  and 
philosophy  of  the  world.  They  were  second 
only  to  one  country,  the  United  States,  In 
technological  progress,  and  yet  between  1870 
and  1939  they  went  utterly  tierserk.  conceived 
of  themselves  as  godmen,  and  had  to  be  put 
down  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  freedom- 
loving  people.  It  was  a  tragedy  of  tragedies, 
especially  to  one  who  knew  and  loved  the  old 
Germany  of  song  and  story. 

Possibly  some  day  a  greater  Freud  will 
come  along  and  tell  us  what  the  answer  was, 
but  to  me  it  Is  incomprehensible. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  effect. 
We  got  into  a  dirty  business  and  we  have 
won  the  first  round.  The  American  tem- 
perament does  not  fit  us  very  well  for  the 
long,  nasty  Job  of  cleaning  up.  We  would 
rather  leave  that  to  someone  else.  But  times 
have  changed.  The  art  of  war  has  changed. 
Distance  has  been  eliminated  and  the  ques- 
tion is.  "Can  the  American  change  with  it  or 
win  he  try  the  vain,  illusory  policy  of  locking 
himself  up  In  an  ivory  tower?" 

I  say  before  God  that  we  shall  not.  I  say 
that  we  shall  go  forward  and  take  our  place 
among  the  other  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world,  and  that,  having  aet  our  hand  to  the 
plow,  w«  shall  follow  It  to  the  end  of  the 
furrow.  I  say  that  we  shall  not  again  fail 
the  vision  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Newton 
D.  Baker. 

For  God  has  given  us  another  chance.  We 
must  not,  we  shall  not,  fumble  It. 


ETacaation  and  Concentration  Camps  in 
Silesia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  extracts 
from  reports  on  Silesia,  dealing  with 
evacuation  and  concentration  camps. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EvAcuAanoN  Camps 

REPORT    or    AVCtrST    SS,     1S4S 

In  Y,  Upper  Silesia,  an  evacuation  camp 
has  been  prepared  which  holds  at  present 
(August  28,  1945)  1.000  people.  About 
400  of  them,  men,  women,  and  children,  have 
come  from  the  surrounding  villages.  About 
700  of  them  were  brought  to  B  as  civilian 
workers,  who  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Poles. 

A  great  part  of  the  people  are  suffering  from 
symptoms  of  starvation:  there  are  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  and  always  new  cases  of  typhoid. 

"If  we  could  not  get  hold  of  potatoes  and 
staples  here  and  there  in  the  surrounding 
vUlages,  the  situation  of  the  camp  Inmates 
would  be  BtUl  worse.  It  is,  however,  bad 
enough  as  it  is,  for  there  Is  at  least  one  death 
every  day. 

"Two'people  seriously  ill  with  syphilis  have 
been  dealt  with  In  a  very  simple  way;  they 
were  shot  and  biuled  In  shallow  graves. 
Yesterday  a  woman  from  K  was  shot,  and  a 
child  wounded," 

EXTRACTS   raOM   RXPOKT  ON  SILESIA — CONTIIfCA- 
TIOK  OF  CONCENTRATION  CAMP 

One  would  well  expect  that  after  the  un- 
covering of  the  horrors,  which  took  place  In 
the  Nazi  concentration  camps,  nothing  like 
that  could  happen  again;  unfortunately  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Reliable  eye- 
witness sources  say  that  in  Y,  near  A.  there 
is  a  Polish  concentration  camp  in  which 
German  prisoners  are  undergoing  corre- 
sponding cruelties.  An  Inmate  who  had  an- 
noyed the  Polish  lUlltla  was  terribly  beaten 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  night  was  put  In  a 
cellar  up  to  his  neck  in  water.  As  he  was  still 
altve  the  next  morning,  he  was  struck  on  the 
head  so  violently  that  his  brains  splashed  on 
the  celling.  A  Polish  doctor  then  showed 
compassion  on  this  miserable  man  and 
opened  his  arteries  with  a  razor. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Narls  In  their 
concentration  camps,  silence  is  imposed;  eye- 
witnesses can  talk  about  the  frightful  things 
they  have  seen  only  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

But  besides  this  camp,  for  example,  there  Is 
a  prison  cellar  of  the  Polish  Militia  in  B 
where  the  prisoners  are  so  terribly  beaten  that 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  houses 
want  to  move  out  as  they  can  no  longer  stand 
the  screams  of  the  victims. 

irUNOER   AND  tVACUATION 

After  the  inhuman  forced  evacuation  of  the 
Germans  in  Silesia  was  checked  in  accordance 
with  the  Potsdam  three-power  agreement, 
more  refined  methods  are  lieing  used. 

Hunger  is  the  most  critical.    They  sty  It 
may  be  impoeslble  to  feed  the  present  Ger- 
man  population   of  B.   and   through   pres- 
sure of   fear   of   famine   try   to   make    the 
people  leave  volunurily.    Anyone  who  knows 
the  misery  of  refugees  on   the  borders  of 
Silesia  knows  what  new  troubles  they  are 
facing.    Infant  mortality  has  risen  20  per- 
cent over  the  normal  in  B.    Old  people  are 
dying   in  the  streets  and   more   and   more 
people   are   becoming   radical   because   they 
have    nothing.    There    are    no    food-ration 
cards  and  there  is  only  partly  distribution 
of  very  scare  food  supplies  to  workers  and 
their  helpers  who  need  more.    No  food  can 
be  bought  for  German  currency  and  German 
money  cannot  be  changed  Into  zlotys.    But 
in  the  black  market  bread,  butUr.  bacon,  and 
eggs  are  obtainable  In  any  quantity  at  ex- 
orbitant prices.    The  completely  plundered 
people  are  therefore  forced  to  squander  their 
last  clothes  or  some  valuables  saved  from  the 
/     wreck  to  get  bread  to  stave  off  starvation. 
An  example  of  food  allowance  for  civU  serv- 
ants (the  distribution  Is  not  always  regular) 
Is  as  follows:   100  grams  of  bread  per  day, 
16.4  grams  of  flour  per  day.  16.4  grams  of 
barley  per  day,  6.7  grams  of  salt  per  day. 


Nevertheless.  In  general  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  allotted  rations:  It  often  happens  that  a 
worker  can  only  be  given  half  of  the  ration. 
In  this  way  and  with  the  help  of  the  fear 
of  hunger,  conditions  are  being  created 
whereby  Silesia  in  a  short  time  will  be  com- 
pletely cleared  of  Germans.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  this  has  to  do  with  the  beet 
people  in  Silesia,  estimated  stiU  at  three  to 
four  millions,  who  believed  that  they  could 
remain  there,  with  a  good  conscience,  as  they 
had  promised  themselves  that  occupation  by 
the  enemy  would  be  an  improvement  over  the 
Nazi  terror. 

Now  there  Is  famine  at  the  door  and  It  is 
already  claiming  Its  victims.     CerUlnly  those 
in  state  working  settlements  or  those  work- 
ing as  we  are  get  provisions  from  the  Polish 
administration,  but  this  is  still  too  small  for 
an  exlstefice  minimum  (at  present  for  10  days 
1. 000  grams  bread.  67  grams  flour,  67  grams 
barley.  7  grams  salt).     Within  a  period  of  3 
months  meat  was  given  three  times,  no  fat 
was  given  at  all.  and  only  a  very  small  amount 
of   marmalade.     Infant  mortality  has  risen 
20  percent,  the  adult  mortality  rate  probably 
four    times.     At    Ave    Evangelic    cemeteries, 
there  are  10  to  20  church  burials  a  day  (fifty 
to  a  hundred  deaths  to   100.000  Kvangelic 
population     ratio).    For     September     even 
smaller  rations  are  in   prospect.    There  are 
almost  no  potatoes  and  new  potatoes  can  be 
expected  only  In  decreasing  quantity  due  to 
the  lack  of  delivery.     A  famine  of  the  great- 
est proportion  is  already  drawing  near  for 
8epteml)er.     It  is  true,  eggs,  fats,  and  bread 
can  be  bought  in  the  black  market,  but  only 
for  ziotys  which  the  Germans  seldom  have. 
AU  efforts  of  the  Polish  and  Russian  authori- 
ties have  led  to  no  Improvement  in  the  food 
situation;    only  in   Z   have   they  succeeded 
in    getting    a    village    regulation    to    bring 
babies  milk  from  the  nearest  estate;  other- 
wise the  babies  die  from  lack  of  milk.    As  to 
the  question  of  how  to  meet  the  famine,  not 
only  the  transport,  but  also  resources  are 
lacking.    One  must  go  through  the  authori- 
ties to  bring  in  food  from  the  rest  of  Germany 
or  to  call  for  inter-allied  help.    Only  in  this 
way  could  last-minute  help  be  obtained. 


Letter  From  Mrs.  Emma  Gaffey  Miller  to 
Senator  Barklcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PINNSTLVANU 

IN  TUB  8SNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  GUFPEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  la 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcofd  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Barxley]  by  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey 
Miller,  national  committee  woman,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  equal-rights  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DsMocKATic  National  CoMMrrrcE, 

July  29.  194S. 
Hon.  Albkn  W.  Baskltt, 

Majority  Leader,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D«Aa  Senator  Barklkt:  I  have  long  been 
protid  of  Democratic  leadership  but  never 
more  proud  than  dtiring  the  discussion  of  the 
equal-rights  amendment  in  the  Senate  last 
week. 


With  true  integrity  you,  as  our  party 
leader,  acted  and  voted  according  to  the 
party  platform  of  1944.  You  made  it  elMr 
that  the  Democratic  Party  believes  that  partf 
platforms  are  not  merely  collections  of  words 
to  influence  the  voters  but  are  endorsements 
of  measures  which  the  party  believes  should 
be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

Su<3i  a  measure  is  the  equal-rights  amend- 
ment which  was  imanimously  recommended 
in  a  plank  in  our  1944  plaUorm  and  your 
splendid  support  of  this  plank  again  prove* 
that  Democratic  leadership  is  true  to  party 
pledges  and  such  an  attitude  brings  much 
pride  and  gratification  to  the  women  of  otir 
party. 
What  a  contrast  to  Republican  leadership. 
Prom  what  occurred  In  the  Senate  on  June 
19.  it  is  evident  that  Republican  leaders  be- 
lieve that  their  platform  recommendations 
involve  no  support  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
and  can  be  flouted  at  will. 

ThU  proves  what  many  of  us  have  long 
suspected — that  Republican  leaders  cannot 
be  trusted  to  carry  out  the  will  of  their 
party  meml>er8. 

Senator  WHrrE,  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate.  sUted  he  was  not  bound  by  his  party 
platform  and  would  not  vote  for  the  eqxial 
rights  amendment  l>eca\ise  his  party  had  been 
defeated  by  favoring  an  equal  rights  plank 
In  Its  platform. 

Strange  reasoning.-  The  Democratic  Party 
also  recommended  this  amendment  and  won! 
According  to  Senator  White's  reasoning,  ha 
only  votes  for  measures  recommended  by  his 
party  when  his  party  wins  elections  and  not 
because  these  measures  are  right  and  Just. 
This  is  the  most  ouUtandlng  sophistry  I 
have  ever  heard  from  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  S;nate  and  will  go  a  long  way  to  en- 
lighten the  electorate  as  to  the  little  faith 
that  can  be  placed  In  Republican  leadership. 
The  Republican  Senator  from  Ohio.  Sena- 
tor Tatt.  who  also  opposed  the  amendment. 
was  chairman  of  the  Etepubllcan  platform 
committee  of  1944  and  was  elected  on  that 
platform  and  thus  the  two  Republican  Sen- 
ate leaders  proved  they  could  not  be  trusted 
or  depended  on  to  advance  and  carry  for- 
ward their  party  promises. 

Judging  from  the  many  reports  reaching 
me  in  the  Iaf.t  few  days.  Republican  women 
are  immeasurably  shocked  over  the  actions 
and  votes  of  their  leaders  regarding  the  equal 
rights  amendment  and  will  long  remember 
this  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  Justice  to  women. 
Appreciating  your  wise  l—rtarihip  which 
accepu  Democratic  Party  rasponcibaity  and 
raipects  Democratic  Party  pledges, 
I  remain. 

Slaoerely  yours. 

IMMA  GurrsT  Itiujta. 


H.R.C043 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

or  wToicxKe 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2. 1946 

Mr,  BARRETT  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  seems  Incredible  to  me  that 
this  House  will  adjourn  without  giving 
consideration  to  H.  R.  6043.  That  bUl 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture of  the  House  and  reported  out 
unanimously  with  certain  amendments. 
As  the  bill  came  to  the  Speaker's  desk,  it 
merely  provided  that  wool  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  some  30 
other  commodities  under  the  so-called 
Steagall  amendment.    Under  the  bill  the 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  direct- 
ed to  support  the  price  of  wool  at  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  comparable 
price  which  that  agency  was  authorized 
to  determine.  It  was  further  authorized 
to  sell  the  wool  in  competition  with  for- 
eign wools  at  such  price  as  the  market 
would  warrant.  The  bill  specifically  pro- 
vided that  the  authority  could  extend 
for  a  period  of  2  years  from  the  1st  day 
of  January  after  the  termination  of  the 
war.  either  by  the  Congress  or  by  the 
President.  In  other  words,  the  bill  did 
not  grant  any  special  treatment  to  wool 
but  merely  accorded  to  wool  the  same 
equitable  provisions  as  are  presently  ap- 
plicable to  the  basic  commodities  and 
numerous  others  included  under  the 
Steagall  amendment. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  will 
want  to  know  why  this  legislation  was 
blocked.    The  plain  truth  is  that  a  small 
segment  of  that  great  industry  had  the 
power  to  keep  the  legislation  from  com- 
ing up  for  consideration.     The  dealers 
and  handlers  of  wool  render  a  useful 
service  both  to  the  growers  and  to  the 
consumers  of  raw  wool.    But,  after  all, 
their  interests  are  not  paramount.    It  is 
true  that  if  the  wool  producer  Is  forced 
to  sell  his  wool  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  in  competition  with  the  com- 
plete   control    presently    exercised    by 
Great  Britain  that  the  dealers  can  no 
doubt  speculate  on  the  growers'  wool  and 
make  a  great  deal  more  money  than  they 
do  at  present.    But  where  does  that  leave 
the  grower?    Under  those  conditions  he 
cannot  survive.     He  cannot  produce  in 
competition  to  the  foreign  producer.    It 
amounts  in  the  long  run  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  a  few  to  the  eventual  impover- 
ishment of  many.    The  day  will  come, 
Mr.   Speaker,  when  the  middlemen  of 
this  great  industry  will  regret  their  at- 
titude in  opposing  the  reasonable  re- 
quest of  the  wool  growers  that  they  be 
accorded  the  same  treatment  as  many 
other  commodities  are  under  the  law. 


ConditioDs  at  Hilden,  Gennany 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  MINKISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  release  from 
the  American  organization  known  as  the 
Central  European  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  of  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
being  a  letter  from  Reverend  Schult, 
Evangelical  (Lutheran)  pastor  at  Hilden, 
Gennany.  as  to  conditions  existing  in 
that  community,  together  with  a  state- 
ment on  the  Central  European  Rehabili- 
tation Association: 

IMlxed  Commtssion  for  General  Information. 
Relief  Agency  of  the  Evangelical  Church  In 
Oermany.  Central  Bureau  Report  on  Evan- 
gelical Church.    Community:  Hilden] 

Hnj>SN.  April  10,  1946. 
With  reference  to  the  ^It  which  I  paid 
ycu  m  the  past  week  with  the  mayor  of  our 


city,  I  wish  to  once  more  present  or  describe 
the  following: 

Our  trip  resulted  from  an  extremely  needy 
situation.  The  mayor  had  summoned  me  to 
him  with  the  greatest  urgency  during  the 
second  half  of  March,  and  had  revealed  to 
me  that  our  city  had  no  outlook  to  the  fur- 
ther issuance  of  food  and  as  a  consequence — 
the  card-like  rationing  on  bread  and  nour- 
ishment would  no  longer  be  able  to  be  dis- 
tributed In  8  to  14  days. 

Our  city  of  Hilden  Is  a  small  country 
town  between  Dusseldorf  and  Wuppertal  In 
the  district  of  Mettmann.  Up  unto  the  end 
of  the  war  we  had  approximately  19,000  In- 
habitants, and  we  have  Increased  to  about 
26.000  In  the  meanwhile,  through  the  Influx 
of  bombed-out  residents  of  big  cities  and 
through  eastern  fugitives  Hilden  is  hardly 
touched,  has  much  Industry,  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity many  farms.  The  picture  in  our  rural 
district  U  similar.  The  existing  circum- 
stances do  not  lead  one  to  suspect  that  we 
have  critical  difficulties  in  the  supply  of  food 
for  the  populace.  Therefore,  from  a  profes- 
sional and  responsible  btandpolnt  this  fact 
cannot  be  stressed  enough. 

About  half  of  the  population  had  received  a 
hundred- weight  of  potatoes  per  person  In  the 
fall  of  1945  to  be  put  Ui  the  cellar.  The  other 
half  of  the  people  went  without  anything 
and  only  occasionally  received  a  weekly  ra- 
tion. However,  even  the  potatoes  stored  away 
In  the  cellars  were  used  up  by  Christmas.  By 
far  the  majority  of  the  families  have  not  had 
available  any  potatoes  since  that  time.  And 
oblivious  of  a  few — who  on  the  basis  of  con- 
nections can  obtain  a  few  pounds  of  pota- 
toes— all  households  lack  in  this  basic  means 
of  nourishment.  Our  bread  ration  in  recent 
months  has  tjeen  limited  to  Q'/j  pounds  per 
person  per  week:  this  makes  for  SVa  slices 
a  day.  And  the  creation  of  the  present  bread 
ration  was  often  difficult  enough.  He  who 
can  obtain  Swedish  turnips  considers  him- 
self lucky;  in  many  families  these  are  no 
longer  available.  I  am  not  exaggerating, 
when  I  say  that  our  populace— yes,  that  we 
all  have  been  starvlrig  for  weeks  and  months. 
We  cannot  fulrlll  the  pleadings  of  our  chil- 
dren for  a  piece  of  dry  bread.  We  must  turn 
away  the  starving  individual  who  raps  at  our 
door.  All  classes  are  hit  by  this  despair.  Our 
workers,  artisans,  employees,  and  officials  can 
no  longer  perform  their  work.  Fainting  (due 
to  weakness)  -in  meetings,  church  services, 
schools,  and  on  the  streets  Is  the  order  of 
the  day.  I  hardly  know  of  anyone  who  does 
not  suffer  from  the  dizziness  of  starvation. 

In  the  senior  class  (oberprima)  of  the  high 
school,  of  eight  pupils  in  my  Evangelical  re- 
ligious group — three  fainted  away  within  a 
week:  one  girl  lay  unconscious  for  IVi  hours. 
In  four  classes  of  another  school.  In  which  I 
impart   religious   Instruction,   I    ascertained 
that  70  percent  of  the  children  do  not  receive 
a  regular  warm  meal  at  home,  and  simply  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  to  be  had  there.    The 
mortality   rate   in   our   community   has   In- 
creased In  the  last  8  weeks  to  more  than 
four-fold  that  of  former  times  with  the  same 
community  figure:   all  age  brackets  are  hit 
by  this  death  epidemic.     The  mortality  of 
the  Infants   (newly  born)    Is  unimaginable. 
In  my  supervisory  section,  a  physician  friend 
of  mine  has  had  to  observe  a  mortality  of  30 
percent  of  newly  born  Infants  In  the  first  7 
days  after  birth.    When  I  witness — as  I  did 
the  other  day— how  several  children  seriously 
fought  each  other  for  a  half-rotted  Swedish 
turnip,  and  then  swallowed  It  raw— peeling 
and  all:  then  I  realized  how  it  stands  with  xis. 
I  would  like  to — no,  I  must — shout  this 
need  to  the  world.    I  wish  to  beg  from  those 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  for  my  suffer- 
ing and  starving  brethren— and  especially  for 
the  women  and  children.    I  can  no  longer 
plead:  "Help,  before  It  is  too  late,"  rather  I 
can  only  plead  with :  "Help,  before  everything 
Is  lost."    Starvation  (the  hunger  death)   Is 
closing  In  on  us.  Schult, 

Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Pastor. 


This  report  was  recently  received   by  an 
American  organization  known  as  the  Central 
European  Rehabilitation  Association.  Inc.,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.     CERA   is   an   American 
organization  organized  in  1945  to  help  bring 
relief  to  the  people  of  central  Europe.  Luxem- 
bourg, Austria,  Germany.  Hungary.  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Norway  and  several  other  countries. 
Many  prominent  Americans  have  associated 
themselves  with  this  group  which  has  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  trying  to  bring  adequate  re- 
habllitory  aid  to  the  many  people  not  reached 
by  other  facilities.    They  have  worked  in  co- 
operation   with    the    American    Society    of 
Friends  (Quakers)   and  are  official  American 
representative  of  the  German  Catholic  chari- 
ties, and  also  represent  several  of  the  German 
Protestant  charities.    They  further  represent 
In  the  United  States  Internationally  known 
relief  organizations   which   exist   In   France, 
Switzerland,  Luxembourg,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land.    They  have  maintained  a  policy  that 
relief  must  be  administered  on  a  nonpartisan 
and  nousectarlan  basis;  and,  with  their  lim- 
ited means,  to  date  they  have  accomplished 
much    good.      Organizations    of    this    type, 
which  represent   the   American   community 
spirit  on  a  Nation-wide  basis,  are  worthy  and 
deserve  the  ;  upport  of  all  people  who  are  In- 
terested In  helping  suffering  humankind  Ir- 
respective of  their  religious  br  political  back- 
ground. 


Gennan  Catholic  Caritas  Center 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  of 
the  German  Catholic  Caritas  Center, 
dealing  with  the  German  eastern  prov- 
inces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CEHMAN  CATHOLIC  CARTTAS  CENTER — SOME  FIG- 
URES ABOtrr  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CESSION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  EASTERN  PROVINCES  AND  THE 
EVACUATION    OF    THESE   TERRITORIES 

On  September  1,  1939,  Germany  had  a  ter- 
ritory of  585,786  square  kilometers.  And, 
without  Austria,  497.636  square  kilometers. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  surrender  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  Potsdam  Conference,  the 
following  territories  were  lost: 

Square 
kilometers 

Under  Polish  rule. —   102.000 

Under  Czech  rule.. 96,000 

Under  East  Prussian  territory,  under 

Russian   rule 16,000 

Total _- - 214,  000 

This  means  about  23  percent  of  the  total 
territorv  of  Germany  without  Austria. 

On  May  17,  1939,  Oermany  had  79.529.975 
residents,  or  72,713,797  without  Austria. 

The  territory  separated  from  Germany, 
permanently  or  temporarUy,  under  the  Pots- 
dam resolutions,  have  the  following  popula- 
tion: Prussian  provinces.  Including  Danzig, 
now  under  Polish  rule,  10,100,000;  Sudeten 
Germany,  now  under  Czech  rule,  2.900.000. 

These  13.000.000  Germans,  plus  2,000,000 
from  Czechoslovakia  proper,  Hungary,  and 
Austria  come  under  the  evacuation  riilings. 

As  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  transfer  of 
German  territory  and  the  evacuation  of  Ger- 
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S^n  Une.  we  wish  to  quote  the  following  30  percent,  no  change  in  territojj.  In  a  Eon.  been  of  real  service   to  the   people   of   mj 

S^^i^ut'^fsolSrui^e  ^^!^"t.rr:?S  ^^tri.'^Sct^'oTSld^^eS'^Provtnce  Of  "Ifrc^ua  t.  of  any  Msfstance  to  you  in  my 

^OoJS^lnh^b^SnrrwhTh'^or  aSS  Hannov«   the  .tatua  of  resident  population  -^JJy   -  ^^  .^^I^S:."   '^""   '^^ 

llooO.OOO    are    Polea    that    wUl    have    to    be  was  as  follows:  sSl»Sy^ou« 

evacuated.  May  17,  1939 ^^^-  ^^  Jamxs  H.  MonuaoN. 

The  evacuation  orders  for  the  German  East  june  1,  1945 870. 163  Member  o/  Congress. 

are  subdivided  tato  decrees  laid  down  by  the      j^^   j   1945 .__ 888. 166  

Allied  Control  Commission  for  Oermany,  and  Eastern  evacuees... - -  210,037  ^^^  Frocnd:  It  has  been  my  privUege  and 

In   the   decrees   and   measures    adopted    by  ^^^^^  meana  an  Increaae  of  30  percent.    As  honor  to  be  your  Congresaman  for  the  past 

Poland.  Czechoelovakla.  Hungary,  and  Aus-  g^.j,(.uees  cannot  be  housed  In  the  large  cities  4    years,    representing   aod.  aerrlng    you    In 

tria,  respectively.  ^^^  middle-size  cltUa,  which  are  destroyed,  the  Netlon-B  Capital.    You  pieced  your  faith 

The  evacuation  plan  of  the  AUled  control  ^^^  ^^  j^^    ^^^  ^^^^  between  former  resl-  and  confidence  In   me  when   you   sent   me 

Commission  provides  for  the  following  evacu-  ^^^  additional  population  In  the  coun-  here,  and  I  feel  that  I  haw  kept  th^t  faith 

atlona:  2.000.000  GerroaM  from  Poland,  into  ^^v  districts  J.  2  tol.  and  confidence.     My  record  of  hard  work, 

the    Soviet    Zone;     750.000    Germans    irom  -^^    ^^   coru=lder    the    high    percentage    of  efficiency,  and   accompllabmenU  speaks  for 

Czechoslovakia  Into  the  Soviet  Zone:  1^,-  buildings  required  by  the  Allied  occupation  jtself . 

000  Germans  from  Poland  Into  the  Britisn  ^^^^^  needed  by  the  bombed-out  population  while  It  la  physically  impossible  for  me  to 

Zone;    1.750.000    Germans    from    Czechoelo-  ^^^    -^^     foreigners     (In     Bavaria     160.C00  explain  my  accomplishments  In  this  letter, 

vakla  Into  the  American  Zone:  500,000  cer-  foreigners  who  refuse  to  go  back  to  their  own  j  ^^nt  you  to  know  that  I  have  performed 

mans  from  Hungary  toto  the  American  Zone;  countries,  are  using  living  quarters)  the  ratio  thousands  of  tedious  tariu  for  the  people 

150.000    Germans    from    Austria    into    ine  j^  ^^  country  districts  becomes  even  higher.  of  the  Sixth  DUtrlct  of  Loutalana  to  itralght- 

French  Zone  j.^  problem  is  as  follows:  How  to  feed  all  enlng  out  and  untangilnf  thousands  of  al- 

Under  this  plan  the  evacuation  of  tnese  ^^^  people.  In  view  of  the  decreased  soil  lotmente.  aiding  veteraaa.  helping  to  secure 

6.650.CO0  Germans  should  have  taken  place  g^j^ce  for  cultivation;  how  to  provide  work  ^^  types  of  priorities  and  a  hundred  and  one 

within  8  months,  that  Is  In  the  period  be-  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^,p^  ^j  ^j,^  j^^  that  means  of  other  things  of  a  similar  nature.     Not  one 

ginning  December  1.  1945.  and  ending  Juiy  production  have  been  destroyed  or  requlsl-  request  went  imheeded  and  I  did  my  beat 

31.  1946.     Because  of  measures  taken  by  the  ^j^^p^  ^y  the  Allies;  how  are  they  to  Uve  In  to  perform   every  task   that  was  requested 

respective  countries  It  is  to  be  a»umed  that  jj^mjjg^  ^t  for  human  beings,  since  so  many  of  me. 

the  total  figure  of  evacuees  will  be  exceeaea  buildings  are  destroyed.  The  danger  of  po-  your  Congress  has  faced  a  multitude  of  dif- 
by  100  percent.  Even  prior  to  December  1,  ^^^^  radicalism  and  bolshevlsm  looms  large.  ficult  problems  during  the  course  of  the  war 
1945.  some  four  to  five  mUlions  of  Germans  ^^^  during  this  recoeiTertton  period.  Care- 
had  left  the  respective  territories,  partly  ____^^_^___  ^^^  legislation  has  thus  far  evaded  the  dla- 
under  terrific  pressure,  partly  because  of  ex-  ^^^  ^  inflaUon.     Reatrietiona  have,  quite 

"'"."SSW  «,.««.  u.d„  u,.  pouo«n  Gh«  Record  .f  Ac..mpB.kB™ts  ;^r^",i,^"Ll,tr^  ^r„'n 'w  ^! 

resolution,  will  have  to  count  with  an  In-  sereranre  and  psttenee  In  confronting  these 

crease  of  population  from  twelve  to  fourteen  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  otataclee    that   have    appeared    during    the 

miUlon    evacuees,   which    wUl    need    homes,  "-»■  reconversion  period. 

food,  clothing,  and  work.  That  Is,  a  territory  ^  j  ^^^^^  ^^  Unportanee  of  what  I  be- 
cut  by  29  percent  wlU  have  ^  ^^^^J"  UQM  JAMES  H.  MORRISON  lleve  to  be  the  gresteat  problem  that  faces 
population  increase  by  28  percent,  or.  In  other  ni/n.  Jrunt^  «iv  ^^  aU— the  esu5lah«ent  of  a  lasting  and 
words,  there  Is  one  evacuee  to  e;«ry  3  to 4  res-  of  loxhsiana  permanent  peace.  Aa  you  know.  I  supported 
Idents  of  the  truncated  German  territory.  ^^  .^^^  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBSKNTATIVES  the  United  Nations  organization  and  all  other 
This  is  the  largest  mass  migration  the  world  ,„^,,/  ?  ,04*  peace  organizations  and  the  bill  for  the  con- 
has  seen  so  far.                         o  .     h     inanno  Friday,  August  2,  1946  y^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^      j  ^„  ^.^ntmue  to 

The    territory    ceded    to    Po'ano-  „„f:^  Mr  MORRISON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  devote  the  full  measure  of  my  ablUty.  energy, 

square  kilometers  consists  mos.^  of  *^  cu  -  •      ^^^  ^y  remarks.  I  wish  to  in-  and  experience  In  working  and  aupportlnc 

tural  soil,  the  mainsUy  of  German  agricul-  leave  7.  "^t^VT^                ]etteTS  wWch  I  aU  leglaUtlon  a«ecUii«  future  world  peaee. 

ture.  which  produced  about  25  percent  of  the  elude  the  following  tV^O  J«"e^S  ^™*^"  ^  D^to  U«^factth2^I  wlU  not  be  abU  to 

total      Gen^n      agricultural      production.  ain  sending  to  a  number  of  people  in  my  ^^f  ^^^„Y^ou  ^r^ally.  I  am  taking  thU 

Moreover.  It  Includes  Germany's  second  larg-  jjistrict.     The  letters  are  as  follows.  ^^^^  ^^  asking  you  for  your  vote  and  sup- 

est  coal  fields.     As  a  ^0°^"^^"  °' *ri^  mt  Dear  Pkund:  I  received  a  letter  from  port  m  my  reelection  on  Tuesday.  Septem- 

slon.  the  Germans  will  have  to  *fP°7  l«~  Rockhold.  of   Baton   Rouge,  a  World  Ger  10.    You  have  elected  me  for  two  terma 

stuff  and  coal  on  a  much  ^  K«<^  "^f^ ;""  ^Var  U   veteran   who  served   many  months  and  bv  voting  for  and  electing  me  In  the 

before  and  will    «''^,^;'^  ^^  ^j_^'''t,ney  oversea*.    I  am  enclosing  «  copy  of  this  let-  arst  p^mary  over  my  opponents  this  time 

pendent  upon  the  »«f^,^  °^^/°'^^?'"°5:  ^  which  was  printed  In  the  Coi.c««eioi.AL  you  will  give  me  added  preetige  and  power 

No  figures  are  »"^l»b^«  °"  ^' ^°^  P!^  ^hd  because  I  feel  that  you  should  be  In-  Lid  1  wUl  be  able  to  do  even  more  for  you 

r^'e^es^oTli  tfotTJ^^T^T^on^-  compllabed  hen.  In  Washington  a.  your  Con-  sincerely  yours             ^^^ 

;^rih?ei'Sn  territory^   Uwm^m^^^  ^II^.^t^jT'  S^a^tTon^SiJtT^ro-  ''"^e^T^fres.. 

*^  ''""tZ  ^TcefJ^^S^e  wS!  du^^al  SS^aS  in  the  r«*nt  GI  bUl  p  s._„  j  ,^  ever  help  you  In  my  capeclty 

SiraS^relmburSLnt  ^ey  wefe  aUowed  and  other  vetSS^  lawa.   I  have  eoesistenUy  ^  congTt«nan  here  In  Washington  pleaa. 

to  t^^  i^ll  suTS'  only,  provided  they  voted  for  all  veterans'  legialatlon      I  have  ^^  ^^t  hesitate  to  call  00  me. 

to  »**«^*™*"  f"'~7r*        ''  *^  tried  to  work  diligently  to  help  all  the  people 

"¥hf  fcTmx^lt  on  in  addiUon  of  about  S^y  d'ufct.  r^fea.  of  political  affllla-  

IS^cSTe^i^esuVlngonl^  Uon.  and  regardless  of  whether  their  request  ^„.      ^      c   J 

ih^Trge-  and  i2dKize  cities  are  de-  waa  large  or  small,  dUBcult  or  easy,  and  I  q^^^^,  KefT  aiHl  tbe  OPA-TW   Sail 

l^riel^lSi^^-co-Xan^inS  ^^  ^elS^ "? r^^ ^  wlU  -d  tha.  S.^    of    Wb.t    H.pp«.    Wbe.    Ce 

eXt'ls^rr^wded  becausJ  of  the  over-  I  have  ^f  ^-^^ree^pTll^s^'^risT  i;^  P-clie.   Abroad    Wkal   I.   N^  Prac 

''°^t-s°'Ue'oni"example    each    from    the  iZe.,  strawberries,  beans,  cucumbers    cot-  jj^ed  at  Home 

.        .L  ^^X,-  onH  \L,  British  zone-  ton,  sugarcane,  and  rice,  as  weU  aa  the  daU7-  

American  zone  and  the  British  zone.  ^^  J       ^^^^  ^^^^^^     ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  vvTKNRION  OF  REMARKS 

Population  in  Bavaria:                         ^  ^  mg   the   ceiling   price   on  strawberries  and  EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKfl 

September  1939 6,900,000  ^creasing   the   ceUings   on  cucumbers   and  or 

February   1946 7.900,000  j^^       ^    ^f    tremendous    value    to    the  uriN    KAttl  E    MUNDT 

Tli«l»lanM«.O.n>Mne.«oe»B<«oO.«  '^»«™'^  .^,  eootlnue  to  do  «..  Mr    MTWOT.  .  Mr.    SpMkcr.    0W»- 

S.rnr«,r?w°r;ou-^°ry^°  "^T'^'  ^^^.^  -^.^Z^  Z  '^  !K     ''o^-s^S^'^'ve  New  D«a  <^- 

On  the  basis  of  the  Allied  plans,  which  pro-  offlce  here  *f  J;"f|3^  ""  ernor  came  carpet -bagging  up  into  Re- 

Z?.^^J.^,^'^^TB:Zr.     'Xr'^Jl^Z'^'^^.^i^.^      pu^Ucan  south  Dakota  the  otl^  day  to 
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a    Min..n    onH  nnhlKhPd  in  thP  Wnch.       little  or  no  attention  to  them.     To  begin       addition  to  this  herd  of  deer,  which  i«n  wUd 
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tell  our  State  Democratic  convention  all 
about  the  New  Deal  and  its  much-prom- 
ised. lon?-delayed  millennium. 

Unfortunately  for  Governor  Kerr,  how- 
ever, in  his  enthusiasm  and  exuberance 
he  failed  to  keep  in  mind  that  what  he 
said  in  Southj  Dakota  might  also  be  read 
in  Okiahoma  nor  did  he  seem  aware  of 
the  fact  that  what  is  done  by  Okla- 
homans  is  observed  at  times  by  the  alert 
citizenry  of  highly  literate  South  Dakota. 

Unwittingly,  perhaps,  but  unconvinc- 
ingly.  for  certain,  the  loquacious  Okla- 
homan  consequently  endeavored  to  per- 
suade South  Dakotans  that  Republicans 
were  courting  and  creating  inflation  and 
that  the  three  wise  men  of  the  New 
Deal — presuming  there  are  that  many — 
were  fighting  like  valiant  gladiators  to 
slay  the  demon  of  inflation  and  to  con- 
tinue— "again,  and  again,  and  again," 
maybe — to  "defend  the  common  people 
against  the  Republican  monsters  of 
greed."  To  all  of  which  most  students  of 
public  affairs  would  simply  say  "ho  hum," 
and  so  would  I  except  that  Governor 
Kerr  became  so  intoxicated  with  his  own 
rhetoric  that  he  climaxed  his  sermon  on 
the  mounting  prices  by  saying  "anybody 
voting  against  the  OPA  legislation  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  was  commit- 
ting political  suicide." 

"Political  suicide"  must  be  a  popular 
pastime  in  Oklahoma,  It  would  appear 
from  the  following  editorial,  inasmuch  as 
both  Oklahoma  Senators  voted  against 
the  OPA  bill  which  Governor  Kerr  so  ad- 
jectlverously  and  adroitly  eulogized.  Two 
Oklahoma  Members  of  the  House  voted 
"aye,"  two  voted  "no,"  and  four  were  con- 
veniently absent  and  recorded  as  "not 
voting."  The  South  Dakota  editor  was 
right  when  he  said  "campaigning  and 
consistency,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home."  It  seems  that  Governor  Kerr's 
gratuitous  advice  carries  but  little  weight 
with  Oklahoma's  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

All  of  lis  in  Congress  sometimes  find 
ourselves  speaking  in  the  other  fellow's 
district  or  the  other  fellow's  State.  As 
a  moral  to  us  aU  I  am,  therefore,  insert- 
ing an  interesting  editorial  on  Governor 
Kerr  from  the  Sioux  Falls  Daily  Argus 
Leader,  South  Dakota's  leading  news- 
paper, and  the  largest  paper  in  a  five- 
State  area.  The  moral  of  the  editorial 
seems  to  be,  "If  you  don't  practice  what 
you  preach,  be^ckreful  where  you  preach 
what  you  dont  practice." 

OOVZBNOB   KSUt   AND  THS  OPA 

A  large  majority  of  South  Dakota  people. 
Democrat*  and  Republicans  alike,  will  recall 
the  recent  appearance  of  Governor  Kerr,  of 
Okiahoma.  at  the  Democrats'  State  conven- 
tion held  at  MltcheU. 

The  Democrata  well  remember  the  Gover- 
nor and  his  keynote  speech  because  he  cham- 
pioned their  cause. 

The  Republicans  remember  him  for  an- 
other reason.  This  very  able  speaker  took 
some  pot  shots  at  the  GOP  party  activities. 

He  declared  loudly,  and  to  the  delight  of 
the  assembled  South  Dakota  Democrats,  that 
the  Republican  fight  against  the  OPA  was 
political  suicide. 

But  it  would  have  been  proper  for  the 
Oklahoma  Governor,  if  he  really  believes  OPA 
is  a  national  bleeslng.  to  have  stayed  home 
in  Oklahoma  and  remember  that  campaign- 
ing and  consistency,  like  charity,  should  be- 
gin at  home. 

The  reason  Is  that  both  of  the  United 
States  Senators  from  Oklahoma,  one  a  Dem- 


ocrat and  the  other  a  former  Democrat  who 
ran  as  a  Republican,  voted  against  the  OPA 
on  the  Senate  roll-call  vote. 

It  is  scarcely  consistent  for  Governor  Kerr 
to  castigate  the  Republicans  for  what  he 
termed  their  fight  against  OPA  when  the 
Senators  from  Democratic  Oklahoma  vote 
against  the  price  agency  themselves. 


Equal-Rights  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  radio  address  entitled  "Is 
the  Equal-Rights  Amendment  Equitable 
to  Women"  delivered  by  Mrs.  Florence 
L.  C.  Kitchelt,  chairman  of  Connecticut 
Committee  for  the  Equal-Rights  Amend- 
ment, on  July  15,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
cs  follows: 

The  word  "women"  does  not  occur  in  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  "equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
on  account  of  sex."  It  Is  a  goal  for  fairness 
and  Just  dealing  for  aU  of  us,  both  men  and 
women.  But  the  public  interprets  It  as  a 
measure  of  equity  for  women.  The  public 
conscience  is  troubled  knowing  that  the 
law  too  often  treats  women  as  Inferiors. 

Take  my  city  of  New  Haven,  in  a  State, 
Connecticut,  where  most  laws  are  fair  and 
women  are  even  invited  to  sit  on  Juries. 
They  are  forbidden  next  door  in  Massachu- 
setts. Until  recently.  New  Haven  paid  men 
teachers  $500  more  a  year  than  women  in 
the  same  Job.  There  were  similar  discrimi- 
nations aU  over  the  State.  What  could  these 
women  teachers  do?  Persuasion  had  failed. 
The  Constitution  does  not  protect  them,  ex- 
cept In  the  right  to  vote.  That  ancient  docu- 
ment written  in  1787  was  framed  in  the 
understanding  of  the  old  common  law,  imder 
which  women  had  no  legal  rights.  And  as 
for  a  married  woman,  legally  she  did  not 
even  exist. 

While  these  Connecticut  women  teachers, 
supported  Indeed  by  many  men,  were  carry- 
ing on  a  campaign  of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears 
and  thousands  of  dollars,  down  South  other 
teachers  were  winning  a  fight  for  equal  pay, 
because  they  are  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion— protected  against  Injustice  because  of 
race.  You  can  get  the  information  right  here 
in  the  WUlkie  Memorial  Building.  Negro 
teachers,  with  the  same  training  as  white, 
are  often  paid  about  half  as  much.  Now,  In 
Federal  courts.  Negro  teachers  are  appealing 
for  equal  pay,  under  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, and  practically  always  winning. 
There  have  been  40  such  victories  recently. 

Now  what  happened  to  the  women  teachers 
in  Connecticut,  who  cannot  ask  justice  from 
the  Constitution  because  they  do  not  belong 
to  an  underprivileged  race  but  to  an  under- 
privileged sex?  They  finished  a  campaign, 
costly  In  health  and  wealth,  and  won  a  bill 
In  our  State  legislature  forbidding  discrimi- 
nation m  salaries  because  of  sex.  But  there 
are  loopholes.  The  State  attorney  general 
has  rtiled  that  school  principals  are  not  school 
teachers.  This  leaves  the  women  principals 
paid  less  than  men  as  a  living  example  of 
legal  discrimination  against  persons  becatise 
of  sex. 

There  Is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
women  do  not  stiller  some  legal  dlfiadvantage, 


often  an  indignity.  When  a  woman  was 
elected  Governor  of  Texas,  she  could  not 
take  office  untU  she  had  gone  to  court  to 
have  her  legal  disabilities  as  a  married 
woman  set  aside  so  that  she  could  make  con- 
tracts. Right  here  in  New  York,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  written  contract  otherwise,  the 
earnings  of  the  wife  In  the  home  belong  to 
the  husband.  A  young  friend  In  Florida,  a 
mother  with  two  children,  tried  to  buy  a 
house  with  her  own  money.  It  was  Impos- 
sible without  her  husband's  signature.  But 
he  was  6.000  miles  away  In  the  Pacific. 

People  who  oppose  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  ask  "Why  not  work  State  by 
State  to  root  out  laws  that  are  unfair?  Shift- 
ing sands!  What  one  legislature  giveth  the 
next  taketh  away!  State  law  is  never  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  constitutional  principle. 

These  unfair  laws  are  woven  Into  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  our  legal  systems.  Women 
should  not  be  condemned  (and  they  will 
never  consent)  to  this  endless  digging  In  the 
past.  It  would  be  an  appalling  social  waste. 
Men  and  women  are  needed  to  work  to- 
gether to  rebuild  a  devastated  world,  to 
construct  a  better  civilization  for  all  of  us. 

When  we  speak  of  equal  treatment  under 
the  law  for  women,  some  people  rise  to  op- 
pose because  they  confuse  the  word  "Identi- 
cal" with  the  word  "equal."  This  Is  not 
correct  grammar,  nor  Is  It  good  law.  "Equal" 
refers  to  values,  not  to  Identities.  Also  the 
amendment  is  not  a  piece  of  special  legis- 
lation, a  State  law.  It  sets  forth  i  principle, 
a  measure  of  goodness,  for  our  American  Bill 
of  Rights.  Other  constitutional  principles 
provide  for  freedom  of  speech,  the  press,  and 
religion. 

Anything  new  Is  apt  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  by  the  best  of  people.  Did  not  Ellhu 
Root,  a  great  statesman,  oppose  giving 
women  the  right  to  vote?  He  said  that  he 
could  protect  his  own  wife  and  daughters. 
The  point  he  missed  Is  that  women  are  not 
adolescents  and  they  are  not  a  subdivision 
of  the  human  race.  And  there  was  Prof. 
Munro  Smith,  a  great  teacher  of  law  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  He  used  the  lawbooks 
to  prove  that  women  should  not  vote. 

In  this  amendment  we  are  dealing  with  a 
problem  as  old  as  history,  one  of  an  ancient 
and  hoary  trinity.  Injustice  because  of  race, 
creed,  or  sex.  Our  Constitution  has  made 
declarations  against  the  first  two,  race  and 
creed,  but  not  against  injustice  because  of 
sex.  Witness  to  the  Importance  of  this  is 
the  preamble  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  which,  in  Its  second  paragraph,  calls 
for  the  "equal  rights  of  men  and  women" — 
those  very  words.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  honor  its  signature  to  that 
Charter  by  adopting  this  amendment.  It  Is 
now  before  Congress,  reported  favorably  by 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  both  Hotise  and 
Senate.  The  director  of  the  American  Law 
Institute  says  the  amendment  will  give 
women  full  legal  recognition  as  human  be- 
ings. The  amendment  means  full  citizen- 
ship for  women,  with  rights  and  duties  (two 
sides  of  the  same  medal)  and  the  civic  dig- 
nity expected  in  a  democracy.  , 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TORS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Ireland 
Back  in  the  News,"  written  by  William 
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A.  Millen,  and  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  June  23,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

iKzuuiD  Back  in  the  News 
(By  WUIiam  A.  Millen) 
Ireland,  turbulent  a  generation  back,  has 
dropped  out  of  the  news,  but  Col.  Timothy 
A.  Mclnerny,  big,  brawny  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Public  Information  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  who  was  In  intelligence  work 
for  the  United  States  Army  there  during 
the  recent  wr.r.  challenges  those  who  believe 
that  the  Irish  were  neutral  or  favored  Ger- 
many He  contends  that  the  Irish  were  of 
real  help  to  the  Allies 

Colonel  Mclnerny.  about  whose  Irish  ex- 
traction there  is  nc  doubt.  Harvard  and  Bos- 
ton College  graduate  and  practical  news- 
paperman, who  once  worked  on  the  Bos- 
ton Post,  declares  that  Britain  was  glad  to 
have  a  neutral  Eire  at  her  back,  supplying 
her  with  much-needed  food  and  recruits, 
particularly  flyers  While  the  Government 
of  Ein  was  officiaUy  neutral,  the  people  were 
most  certainly  not.  In  Colonel  UcLaanf* 
opinion. 

At  his  big  office  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Colonel  Mclnerny  chatted  about  the 
Ireland  of  wartime  and  the  Irish.  The  colo- 
nel was  not  only  in  Ireland  for  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  war.  but  recently  returned 
there  to  renew  friendships — from  the  qtiallty 
to  the  himible  pub  keepers  Now  be  Is  back 
•  In  Washington  advising  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  on  public  relations,  but  he  thinks 
often  of  Eire  and  believes  the  Americans 
have  a  distorted  view  at  that  nation's  part 
in  war. 

"The  Republic  of  Eire  was  never,  even 
slightly,  neutral  in  the  last  war."  the  colonel 
stoutly  maintains. 

The  colonel  served  not  only  In  Ireland,  but 
north  Africa.  Italy.  Russia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  France  and  was  on  duty  In  the  Pacific. 

Here  is  Colonel  Mclnemy's  slant  on  war- 
time Bire: 

Very  little  knowledge  erf  what  went  on  In- 
side Eire  in  1942  ever  came  out  of  that  coun- 
try. When  the  American  troops  landed  in 
Belfast.  Northern  Ireland,  on  January  36  of 
that  year,  MaJ.  Gen.  Russell  P.  Hartle,  United 
States  Army,  was  In  command  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  In  Northern  Ireland.  He  was  ex- 
tremely alert,  as  were  all  his  troops,  to  the 
possibility  that  the  Germans  might  land  in 
neutral  and  virtually  unprotected  Eire.  Thus 
every  means  was  used  to  make  certain  that 
American  units  would  dash  south  over  the 
border  to  meet  a  German  invasion.  In  fact, 
these  units,  the  First  Armored  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Infantry  Divisions,  vrere  to  lead  the 
vanguard  of  an  Allied  Army  to  help  drive 
the  Germans  out  of  Ireland  If  and  when  they 
staged  an  Invasion. 
Colonel  Mclnerny  was  assigned  to  the  0-2 
:  /  section  of  General  Hartle's  headquarters,  and 
"  his  mission  was  to  visit  Southern  Ireland 
regularly  to  set  up  a  liaison  with  the  mili- 
tary attach^  in  Dublin  and  with  the  United 
States  Minister,  David  Gray. 

COLONEL    MlNEHNT    SATS    HUSH     HEARTS    WEE« 
TRUE   TO    ALLIES 

At  that  time  It  was  surmised  that  Eire  was 
neutral  because  of  a  hatred  for  Britain,  but 
Colonel  Mclnerny  holds  an  opposite  view. 
He  says  that  in  no  part  of  Eire  were  the  peo- 
ple Interested  In  any  other  outcome  of  the 
war  other  than  a  complete  defeat  of  Ger- 
many. Officers  of  the  Irish  Army,  with  whom 
the  colonel  consorted,  referred  to  the  Allies 
as  "We"  and  the  Germans  as  "the  Jerries." 
In  fact,  their  conversation  would  lead  anyone 
to  believe  the  Irish  were  actually  in  the  war. 
he  said. 

No  matter  how  strictly  Mr.  De  Valera  and 
his  government  interpreted  the  laws  of  neu- 
trality, the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  paid 


little  or  no  attention  to  them.  To  begin 
with,  full  permission  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment was  accorded  this  officer  to  travel  to  and 
from  his  poet  In  the  north,  the  only  require- 
ment being  that  he  dress  in  civilian  clothes. 
The  Irish  had  been  looking  on  foreign  uni- 
forms for  hundreds  of  years  and  had  decided 
the  only  imlform  that  could  be  legally  worn 
at  that  time  In  their  country  was  their  own. 

TBX  IRISH  WEaX  READY  TO  AID  THR  ALLOBi 

There  were  a  few  firebraiKis.  either  in  the 
IRA  (Irish  Republican  Army)  or  on  Its 
fringes,  who  declared  they  would  like  to  see 
Germany  win  the  war.  But  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  not  only  wished  to  see  the  Allies 
win.  but  would  have  taken  an  active  part,  pro- 
vided It  did  not  jeopardize  their  position  of 
neutrality  which  they  considered  to  be  their 
great  declaration  of  Independence.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  In  a  historical  position  simUar  to 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  No  one  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  had  any  sympathy  for 
Napoleon,  but  the  memories  of  the  British 
rule  were  too  clone  to  permit  the  American 
people  to  join  with  the  British  in  fighting 
Napoleon.  The  declaration  of  neutrality  in 
1935  by  the  Irish  was  to  them  a  symbol  o« 
national  independence  and  they  did  not 
ever  intend  to  Jeopardize  their  stand. 

However,  in  many  ways  they  displayed 
their  sympathy  for  the  Allied  cause.  One 
way  was  for  the  young  men  and  women  to 
join  the  British  armed  forces.  They  fUtcred 
over  the  border  Into  tJlster  In  large  num- 
bers and  joined  various  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice. Most  young  Irishmen  appeared  to  favor 
the  RAP  and  many  of  them  were  decorated 
for  bravery  in  this  branch.  There  were  many 
enlistments  in  the  British  regiments  becaxise 
of  family  or  regional  tradition.  Por  example, 
the  Irish  Guards  had  no  trouble  getting  re- 
crtUts.  and  other  regiments.  Including  Scot- 
tish regiments,  had  a  goodly  share  of  Irish 
boys.  That  these  troops  reaUy  meant  busi- 
ness Is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  seven 
Victoria  Crosses  were  awarded  to  these  "neu- 
trals." There  was  a  higher  percentage  of  re- 
cruits from  Kle  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion than  there  was  from  Ulster,  which  is 
still  a  part  oi  Great  Britain. 

American  soldiers,  ^upon  arrival  in  Ulster, 
found  a  great  many  young  men  of  military 
age  stiU  in  civilUn  clothes  and  there  were 
two  reasons  for  that.  One  was  the  need  of 
workers  In  the  war  industoies,  notably  the 
airplane  factories  and  shipyards;  and  the 
othe.  is  that  about  50  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ulster  is  composed  of  individuals 
whose  racial,  religious,  and  nationalistic 
feeling  are  tied  to  Dublin  rather  than  the 
Ulster  government.  Young  men  In  this  class 
did  not  feel  as  much  like  volunteering  as 
did  the  Independent  youths  south  of  the 
border. 

WhUe  Colonel  Mclnerny  was  given  free 
access  to  and  from  southern  counties  In  Ire- 
land, it  was  uot  believed  practical  by  the 
military  authorities  that  he  should  be  too 
obvious  In  hlr  movements  and,  oftentimes, 
instead  of  boarding  a  train  in  Belfast  to  pro- 
ceed directly  to  Dublin,  he  vised  little  fre- 
quented and  Isolated  border  roads  to  make 
these  crossings.  One  very  convenient  place 
for  crossing  was  in  Caledon  on  an  estate 
owned  by  the  Barl  of  Caledon,  the  (^der 
brother  of  Gen.  Sir  Harold  Alexander,  now 
Governor  General  of  Canada.  General  Alex- 
ander at  that  time  was  leading  his  troops  in 
the  desert,  along  with  his  Irish -bom  subor- 
dinate. Gen.  Sir  Bernard  Montgomery. 

BORDER    ESTATE    WAS    STOCKED    WTTH    AMSRICAN 
BEARS.   DEER 

This  estate  Is  one  of  the  most  unusual  In 
Ireland.  It  is  situated  In  the  county  of 
Armagh,  right  on  the  county  line  of 
Monaghan.  which  lies  in  neutral  Eire.  The 
estate  has  beautiful  lawns  and  hillsides  and 
a  herd  of  Wyoming  deer,  brought  to  Ireland 
by  an  Earl  of  Caledon  who  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  our  wild  West  a  centtiry  ago.    In 


addition  to  this  herd  of  deer,  which  nxx  wOd 
in  a  heavily  wooded  ja-k.  was  a  hugs  bear  pit 
where  grlzEly  bearB.  also  from  the  American 
West,  were  on  display. 

In  the  stablea  and  In  the  natn  house  at  this 
estate  American  troops  wiere  quartered.  A 
Battalion  of  the  Thlrty-fOurth  DlvUKm, 
which  was  afterwurd  to  render  such  stellar 
service  In  North  Africa  and  lUIy,  was  sta- 
tioned there  dxuing  most  of  19*2.  On  the 
southern  border  of  this  estate  is  a  country 
road  which  farmed  the  frontier  between  the 
two  countries.  On  the  Eire  side  of  the  road 
was  the  esUtc  at  Glaslotigh.  where  lived  Win- 
ston Churchill's  aunt.  Lady  John  Leslie;  her 
son.  now  Sir  Randolph  Churchill  Shane  Les- 
lie, and  his  wife,  now  Lady  Shane  Leslie,  who 
In  her  girlhood  was  Miss  Marjorie  Ids,  well 
known  in  Washington  society  diurtng  Uis  ad- 
ministration of  President  Theodore  DuoMvUt, 
Colonel  Mclnerny  would  change  into  civil- 
ian attire  in  the  great  house  at  Caledon  and 
would  then  make  his  way  across  the  border 
to  the  estate  of  Glaalough  where,  after  tea 
with  two  American  hostesses,  be  would  con- 
tinue his  journey  southward  to  EJublin. 

At  that  time,  In  Dublin,  the  German  Lega- 
tion was  stUl  In  operation  and  its  presence 
In  Dublin  was  regarded,  especially  by  journal- 
ists, as  a  horrible  example  of  Ireland's  "per- 
fldlty"  in  not  jumping  into  the  war  with 
both  feet. 

However.  It  did  not  bother  the  British  in- 
telligence officers  In  neutral  Eire.  They 
worked  hand  In  glove  with  the  Irish  civilian 
and  military  police  and  very  little  transpired 
In  tlie  German  Legation  that  was  not  known 
qtUckly  at  the  British  InteUlgence  headquar- 
ters In  Llsburn.  Northern  Ireland,  and  In  Lon- 
don. While  the  Germans  were  free  to  come 
and  go  they  were  under  a  surveillance  as  strict 
as  any  prisoner  could  be.  The  Irish  police  are 
well  versed  in  the  ways  of  Intrigue  and 
espionage,  having  an  inheritance  of  this  sort 
of  thing  from  centuries  of  British  rule.  In 
addition  the  average  Irish  citizen  was  keenly 
observant  of  any  stranger  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  said  in  the  small  villages  of  Ire- 
land that  even  a  strange  cat  is  spied  out 
by  keen  Irish  eyes  as  soon  as  he  enters  the 
village  precincts. 

Colonel  Mclnerny  wars  a  suit  of  Irish 
tweed  made  by  an  Irish  tailor,  and  prided 
himself  because  of  his  Irish  ancestry  to  look 
quite  a  lot  like  a  native-bom  Irishman,  but 
this  belief  was  shattered  on  many  an  oc- 
casion because  he  could  hardly  set  foot  in 
an  Irish  town  or  village  without  being  spot- 
ted as  a  "Yank."  He  did  not  have  to  opoi 
his  mouth  in  conversation  because  word  of 
his  presence  spread  ahead  of  blm  from  over- 
seas, regardless  of  whether  or  not  be  intro- 
duced himself. 

THOUGH    INCOGNITO,   HOSPITALTrT    ALWAYS    MET 
COLONEL    M'llfERJnr 

Once,  at  dusk  In  a  resort  town  called  Salt 
Hill  in  Galway.  his  automobile  ran  out  of 
gasoline  and  be  walked  into  the  TfUafS  and 
turned  in  at  the  nearest  Inn.  He  was  half- 
way up  the  drive  when  the  Inn  door  opened 
and  the  publican's  wife  called  out  to  him 
that  he  was  welcome  and  that  supper  was  on 
the  table.  He  asked  the  good  woman,  as  he 
was  eating,  how  she  knew  he  was  approach- 
ing. She  said  that  news  of  the  American 
officer  had  preceded  him  and  that  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on  she  figured  he  wotild  prob- 
ably spend  the  night  there.    She  was  right. 

Everywhere  Colonel  Mclnerny  went  the 
young  men  crowded  around  him  asking  how 
it  was  possible  to  >3in  the  American  Araoy. 
If  at  that  time  the  American  forces  coidd 
have  thrown  their  ranks  open  to  phystaally 
fit  Irishmen.  It  would  have  received  an  aouut- 
ing  flood  of  recrtilts. 

The  Irish  were  always  eager  to  help  the 
Americans  In  any  way  they  could.  Occa- 
sionally.  our  bombers  and  other  planes  were 
forced  down  in  neutral  Bre  and  the  people 
of  the  counlTysidc  turned  out  to  greet  the 
stranded  military  personnel  and  to  offer  th'-m 
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hospitality.  One  of  the  greatest  stories  of 
female  heroism  heard  by  Colonel  Mclnemy 
dxirlng  his  4  years  of  Army  service,  was  that 
of  the  Irish  woman  physician  In  SUgo  who 
crawled  on  her  hands  and  knees  3  miles  up 
a  steep  mountainside  at  midnight  In  pour- 
ing rain  to  administer  flrst-ald  to  seven  sxir- 
vivlng  members  of  the  crew   of   a  crashed 

B-17. 

The  entire  countryside  was  aroused  that 
night  and  the  Irish  farmers  formed  a  human 
chain  and.  after  tying  the  Injured  American 
boys  to  stretchers,  passed  them  from  hand  to 
band  down  the  mountainside  to  safety.  But 
for  the  emergency  treatment  given  by  the 
'^courageous  little  SUgo  woman,  at  least  a  half 
doeen  American  boys  would  have  lost  their 
lives,  the  colonel  says. 

Time  and  again,  members  of  crews  forced 
down,  and  airplanes  were  returned  over  the 
border  by  the  Irish  Government,  although  no 
mention  was  ever  made  of  the  fact. 

mSH    WtSE   GOOD    SAMAKITANS  TO    MANT 
AlIZKICAN  n.TTRS 

Colonel  Mclnemy  had  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  Ireland  early  this  year.  He  found 
that  he  had  not  been  forgotten  since  1942  by 
the  many  hundreds  of  Irish  who  knew  him  In 
the  dark  years  of  the  war  as  an  American 
officer  engaged  In  a  mission  for  his  country. 
Train  stewards,  doormen  at  hotels,  and  publi- 
cans all  greeted  him  like  fellow  sharers  In 
the  victory. 

One  reason  why  the  American  people  got 
such  an  imfalr  plctwe  of  Ireland's  benev- 
olence during  the  war,  says  Colonel  Mclnerny, 
was  that  very  little  of  the  news  was  covered. 
American  Journalists  were  concentrated 
mostly  m  London,  and  people  who  wrote  au- 
thoritatively about  what  was  going  on  in 
Ireland  sometimes  only  spent  2  or  3  days 
there.  It  was  the  popular  pastime  to  draw  a 
glowing  picture  of  good  food  and  good  fellow- 
Bblp  with  the  Germans  In  Ireland,  but  It  did 
not  give  her  government  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  truth.  The  British  attitude  was  In- 
variably to  let  Ireland  alohe  and  to  obtain 
from  her  recruits  and  food.  Both  objectives 
were  achieved,  and  today  traditional  distrust 
of  the  British  has  largely  disappeared  from 
IrUh  thoughts  and  conversations.  Ireland 
believes  Britain  treated  her  fairly  and  has  no 
complaint. 

The  only  cause  for  disaffection  between  the 
Irish  and*  the  British  now  is  the  partition 
question,  said  Colonel  Mclnemy.  The  Irish 
believe  that  the  six  lost  counties  of  Ireland 
were  set  apart  as  a  British  beachhead  to  keep 
Ireland  In  line. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  release: 

Recently  an  American  organization.  The 
Central  European  Rehabilitation  Associallon, 
Inc..  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a  group  con- 
cerned with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  peoples 
of  central  Europe  received  a  letter  from  the 
director  of  the  Swiss  Charities  (Swiss  Cari- 
tas),  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  dated  May  29. 
1946.  This  letter,  written  by  Rev.  Father  G. 
Crlvelll,  states  in  part  as  follows: 

•'I  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  a  trip 
to  the  Ruhr  Valley  and  must  admit  that  I 
never  returned  from  a  trip  abroad  so  de- 
pressed as  this  time.  The  situation  is  more, 
terrible  than  I  thought,  although  destruction 
and  misery  are  not  new  to  me  for  I  had 
already  seen  France,  Austria.  Luxembourg, 
Italy,  and  part  of  southern  Germany.  The 
situation  gets  literally  worse  from  day  to  day 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  refugees 
from  the  east.  What  Is  tragic  Is  that  of 
these  refugees  2  percent  on  the  average  are 
fit  to  work,  whereas  all  others,  women,  chil- 
dren, sick,  and  aged  people  must  be  main- 
tained In  bed.  It  seems  that  those  who  are 
capable  of  working  are  held  back  (in  Soviet 
controlled  territory). 

"The  calories  in  the  British  zone  amount 
to  about  a  thousand  a  day  and  in  the  Amer- 
ican zone  about  1,200  a  day,  while  in  the 
French  zone  they  amount  to  less  than  a 
thousand  each  day.  One  must  further  state 
that  the  food  allocated  on  the  ration  card 
Is  not  available.  In  Berlin  it  has  been  found 
that  50  percent  of  the  children  suffer  from 
rickets.  The  helplessness  of  the  situation  Is 
especially  evident  through  the  fact  that  68,- 
000.000  people  will  have  to  live  in  the  re- 
maining dismembered  Germany  while,  ac- 
cording to  exact  statistical  calculations,  the 
production  of  food  is  only  sufficient  for  34,- 
000.000  people.  The  number  of  deaths  In- 
creases rapidly,  especially  where  smtUl  chil- 
dren and  old  people  are  concerned.  In  fact, 
help  for  Germany  is  nothing  else  than  the 
saving  of  human  beings  from  starvation, 
especially  In  the  cities,  because  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  exist  on  the  rations  which  are 
given  out.  In  the  country  it  is  slightly  bet- 
ter, but  the  number  of  refugees  who  are 
streaming  in  and  have  to  be  distributed  on 
the  land  and  who  cannot  work  make  the 
situation  even  there  constantly  worse." 


Conditions  in  the  Ruhr  Valley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augxist  1,  1946 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  conditions  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  peoples  of  Central  Europe,  and 
particularly  the  responsibility  of  our 
Government  and  our  people  to  that  part 
of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  United 
States.  Is  of  concern  to  all  humane  and 
thoughtful  Americans — not  only  as  to 
matters  of  policy  of  our  Government  but 
as  to  actual  conditions  of  the  people. 

The  Central  European  Rehabilitation 
Association.  Inc..  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
has  furnished  me  with  the  following  re- 
lease of  a  letter  written  by  one  who  has 
observed  conditions  in  the  Ruhr  Valley. 


Want  a  House?   Build  Your  Own  Walls 
DiriFree 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Want  a  House?  Build  Your 
Own  Walls  Dirt  Free."  by  A.  B.  Lee,  pub- 
lished in  the  July  1946  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Legion  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Want  a  Housi?    Builo  Yotrt  Own  Walls 

Dirt  Fexx 

(By  A.  B.  Lee) 

American  Legion  officials  In  Topeka,  KanB., 

have    advised    the    veterans    to    dig    their 

homes — meaning  to  build  them  of  rammed 

earth.    There  is  no  priority  on  dirt.    You 


may  use  all  you  want  of  it  without  asking 
anyone's  permission.  If  you  own  your  lot, 
you  are  standing  on  your  own  liest  building 
material,  for  enough  earth  for  the  walls  may 
be  obtained  ♦^rom  the  cellar  excavation. 

The  Kansas  veterans  point  with  pride  to 
their  State  university  as  an  example  of  this 
type  of  construction  because  they  know  walls 
built  of  such  material  and  in  this  manner 
wlU  stand  for  hundreds  of  years.  Returning 
veterans  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  River, 
report  that  houses  of  earth  9C0  years  old  are 
still  occupied  and  in  good  condition. 

I  have  Just  received  a  letter  from  a  home- 
himgry  soldier  recently  back  from  Europe. 
He  says: 

"The  article.  Houses  of  Earth,  you  wrote 
and  Coronet  published  In  June  1937,  plus 
the  fact  that  I  saw  and  lived  in  that  type  of 
house  In  both  France  and  Germany, 
prompted  me  to  investigate  its  possibilities 
in  this  section— Williston  Park,  N.  Y.,  but  so 
far  I  have  run  into  nothing  but  ridicule  and 
it-can't-be-done  type  of  answers. 

■What  are  the  facts?" 

BxnLO  rr  TOtnisELr 

This  veteran,  Ezlo  L.  RofBno,  is  entitled  to 
the  facts,  and  so  are  several  million  other 
veterans  who  want  homes. 

These  facts  are  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  its  report  to  the  Government 
after  testing  rammed-earth  walls.  "These 
walls  will  hold"  says  the  report — "and  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  anyone  with  a  little 
Instruction  can  build  earth  walls  success- 
fully. The  fact  that  people  having  little 
money  can  build  walls  themselves  with  ma- 
terial readily  avaUable  appeals  very  strongly 
and  making  information  on  earth  construc- 
tion available  through  our  report  is  an  ef- 
fective way  to  help  peqple  of  this  country 
to  help  themselves." 

The  difference  in  cost  lies  in  the  saving 
made  by  using  free  dirt  and  unskilled  labor 
for  most  of  the  work.  The  Alabama  project 
Included  a  number  of  cottages  and  proved 
that  a  six-room  cottage  could  be  erected 
for  $2,250,  Including  wiring,  plumbing,  and 
fixtures;  $850  for  materials  and  $1,400  for 
labor,  and  there  you  have  a  house  so  fire- 
resistant  that  but  one-third  of  the  fire  In- 
surance on  frame  construction  wovild  be  re- 
quired. The  results  attained  by  the  Alabama 
experiment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  were  so  satisfactory 
that  the  Department  issued  a  bulletin  stat- 
ing that  it  is  possible  to  build: 

1.  A  house  of  such  sturdy  character  that 
It  will  last  indefinitely.  Such  maintenance 
as  Is  necessary  can  be  performed  by  the 
owner  at  minimum  cost. 

ADVANTAGES 

2.  A  house  so  Insulated  that  it  is  excep- 
tionally cool  in  summer  and  easily  and  cheap- 
ly heated  In  winter. 

3.  A  house  which  can  be  built  In  some  areas 
and  under  certain  conditions  for  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  the  cost  of  frame  dwellings 
of  comparable  space  and  functional  design. 

The  Alabama  houses  marked  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Government's  activities  In 
rammed  earth,  and  It  was  soon  knee-deep  in 
its  promotion  for  the  Indian  Service.  The 
Sioux  Indian  buildings  were  the  warmest  and 
driest  of  any  of  the  community  high 
schools — there  being  a  difference  in  tempera- 
ture of  20  degrees  betweea  the  Inside  and 
outside  walls.  In  a  region  where  the  ther- 
mometer registers  from  108'  In  summer  to 
30  below  In  the  winter. 

The  Government's  greatest  activities  have 
been  concerned  In  the  building  of  school- 
houses  throughout  the  Nation  by  Boy  Scouts, 
NYA,  and  WPA  organizations,  but  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  these  efforts  of  pisO  de 
terre  construction  arr  for  economy  alone,  for 
many  beautiful  Spanish  haciendas  copied 
from  European  ancestral  estates  now  grace 
the  landscape  in  California. 


Farmer   Appreciates    Congressional    Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OP  LOtnsUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  following  letter 
received  from  Wiltz  Hoover,  a  farmer  of 
my  district.    His  letter  is  as  follows: 

PONCHATOULA,  LA. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  Intended  writing  you 
sooner  but  have  been  very  busy  here  on  the 
farm.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we  ap- 
preciate your  fine  work  on  our  behalf.  You 
have  helped  us  so  much  since  you  have  been 
in  Washington. 

When  you  kept  the  ceiling  price  on  cu- 
cumbers it  did  a  lot  of  good  and  helped  many 
a  farmer.  Raising  the  celling  price  on  beans 
helped  plenty,  too. 

I  was  talking  with  some  fellows  In  Poncha- 
toula  and  we  were  figuring  how  much  money 
we  got  as  a  result  of  your  taking  off  the  ceU- 
ing  price  on  strawberries  this  spring.  We 
would  have  lost  money  on  our  strawberry 
crop  because  of  bad  weather  conditions  if 
the  ceiling  had  remained  on.  With  yo\ir 
wonderful  help  we  came  out  fairly  well.  We 
figure  you  gave  us  over  $1,340,000  for  our 
strawberries  by  taking  off  the  celling.  That 
amount  would  pay  your  salary,  as  one  farmer 
put  It  "for  134  years  there  in  Washington," 
which  shows  you  how  much  value  in  money 
you  mean  to  the  farmers.  We  got  this 
amount  of  $1,340,000  by  figuring  what  we  got 
without  the  ceiling  as  compared  to  what  we 
would  have  gotten  with  the  ceUing  remain- 
ing on. 

I  guess  you  have  heard  from  a  lot  of  farm- 
ers thanking  you  for  this  wonderful  work. 
All  the  merchants  and  everyone  I  talk  to 
seem  to  think  that  you  had  done  a  remark- 
able Job.  I  believe  more  farmers  would  have 
written  you  if  they  were  not  so  busy  at  this 
time. 

You  are  very  strong  with  all  the  farmers 
here  and  I  tell  them  every  day  that  having 
you  In  Congress  means  money  in  the  farmers' 
pockets,  since  you  have  done  so  much. 

It  looks  like  you  may  not  have  opposition 
this  time  but,  if  you  do,  I  know  you  are 
going  to  be  reelected  by  a  larger  vote  than 
ever,  as  you  are  very  strong  with  all  these 
farmers  and  they  keep  talking  how  much 
they  lUce  you  and  how  strong  you  are  going 
to  run. 

I  hope  to  see  you  when  you  are  down  here 
In  Louisiana.  I  hear  your  two  boys  are  get- 
ting along  fine. 

Yours  truly, 

Wiltz  Hoover. 


The  Importance  of  Conciliation  and 
Its  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  entitled  "The 
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Importance    of    Conciliation    and    Its 
Work."  prepared  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

THE  IMPORTANCE  Or  CONCILIATION  AND  ITS  WORK 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  that  an  eastern  manu- 
factvirer  had  decided  to  give  one  of  his  offi- 
cials a  new  title,  namely,  "Director  of  Hu- 
man Relations."  That  has  stuck  in  my  mind, 
for  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  describe 
the  Job  we  usually  call  director  of  industrial 
relations. 

To  most  of  us  the  phrase  "industrial  rela- 
tions" has  a  forbidding  sound.  It  suggests 
controversy  and  labor  vmrest.  But  actually 
the  term  covers  a  much  wider  field,  embrac- 
ing not  only  labor  disputes  but  the  complex 
daily  Intercourse  between  those  who  work 
and  those  who  direct  work.  This  is  a  close 
and  intimate  relationship,  one  which  calls 
for  greater  tolerance  and  hioman  understand- 
ing than  most  of  us  realize. 

For  a  near  view  of  this  whole  process  1 
want  to  turn  to  the  United  States  Concilia- 
tion Service,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most 
active  Government  agencies  concerned  with 
labor-management  relations.  Apart  from 
the  quasl-Judlclal  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
which  handles  railroad  labor  relations,  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Conciliation  Service  is 
the  only  Federal  agency  in  this  vitally  im- 
portant field. 

As  a  democratic,  freedom-loving  nation  we 
have  woven  collective  bargaining  into  the 
very  fabric  of  our  Industrial  system.  And 
there  is  widespread  agreement  that  this  is  by 
far  the  beat  method  of  determining  the  'so- 
cial contact"  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Now  collective  bargaining  itself  is 
essentially  a  problem  in  human  relations, 
though  we  often  forget  this  fact  because  eco- 
nomic Issues  usually  claim  the  spotlight. 

To  most  onlookers  It  Is  differences  over 
wages,  hours,  or  working  conditions  that 
cause  unrest.  These  issues  are  present  in 
most  disputes  and  they  must  be  dealt  with  by 
collective  bargaining.  But  like  the  visible 
part  of  an  iceberg,  these  obvious  differences 
are  not  the  fundamental  cause  of  industrial 
strife.  Industrial  strife  has  its  roots  in 
faulty  human  relations  which  block  the  way 
to  real  collective  bargaining. 

The  United  States  Conciliation  Service  was 
created  to  bridge  that  very  gap  and  to  pro- 
mote free  collective  bargaining  between  the 
representatives  of  management  and  labor. 
By  purely  voluntary  methods  of  negotiation 
and  mediation  the  Service  has  disposed  of 
more  than  125,000  cases  since  it  was  set  up 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  back  in  1913. 
This  Impressive  total  included  almost  every 
imaginable  kind  of  dispute  and  provides  a 
rich  background  of  experience  for  present- 
day  operations. 

How  well  these  lessons  have  been  learned 
is  shown  by  recent  figures.  During  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  June  30.  1946,  commis- 
sioners of  conciliation,  as  they  are  called, 
settled  more  than  18.800  cases,  Involving  over 
8.500,000  workers.  This  total  Included  3,206 
strikes,  5.088  threatened  strikes,  and  8,140 
controversies. 

Particular  significance  attaches  to  the  rec- 
ord since  VJ-day.  With  the  removal  of  war- 
time controls  the  Conciliation  Service  faced 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  difficult  periods  In 
terms  of  labor-management  relations.  War- 
time maladjustments,  the  prolonged  strain  of 
aU-out  production,  and  widespread  uncer- 
tainty over  the  economic  future  created  an 
atmosphere  that  waa  anything  but  concilia- 
tory. Moreover,  during  the  war  period  Gov- 
ernment controls  had  largely  superseded  or 
interrupted  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Against  that  backdrop  the  Conciliation 
Service  was  able  to  settle  14,134  cases  from 


VJ-day  through  June  30.  cases  that  Involved 
more  than  7.000,000  workers.  Work  stop- 
pages totaled  2,865;  there  were  4,794  threat- 
ened strikes,  and  6,475  controversies.  Arbi- 
trations, technical  services,  and  other  situa- 
tions made  up  the  balance  ot  ttte  postwar  cam 
load. 

I  want  to  underline  that  figure  for  threat- 
ened strikes  because  It  tells  a  most  Important 
and  reassuring  story.  la  March  the  Service 
handled  448  cases  where  a  walk-out  was  im- 
pending when  a  commissioner  reached  the 
scene.  Yet  they  went  ahead  and  settled  85 
percent  of  these  disputes  before  a  walk-out 
occurred.  The  performance  iu  later  months 
was  equally  good. 

In  New  York  State  we  are  rightly  proud  of 
the  good  relations  that  exist  between  labor 
and  management.  And  our  citizens  know 
that  many  factors  are  responsible.  Wise  leg- 
islation, soundly  administered,  has  promoted 
better  understanding.  In  addition,  many  of 
our  industries  have  practiced  collective  bar- 
gaining over  a  long  period  of  years. 

Nevertheless,  New  York  State  with  its  Im- 
mensely varied  Industrial  pattern  and  its 
heavy  concentration  of  corporate  leadership, 
has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  labor  dis- 
putes. During  the  past  fiscal  year  the 
United  States  Conciliation  Service  handled  ' 
1,454  of  these  cases,  involving  some  972.000 
employees.  Of  this  total  only  242  were 
strikes.  Involving  less  than  263,000  workers. 
In  other  words,  about  1  dispute  in  6  led  to  a 
work  stoppage. 

Whether  we  look  at  New  York  State  or  the 
country  as  a  whole,  these  figures  show  that 
commissioners  of  conciliation  know  their 
business.  Equally  important,  this  record 
demonstrates  the  value  of  collective  bargain- 
ing— even  when  the  industrial  climate  is  very 
unsettled. 

When  reports  of  labor  unrest  fill  the  news 
colunms,  how  many  of  us  stop  to  realize  that 
about  14.000.000  workers  now  are  covered  by 
some  50,000  union  contracts?  Contracts 
which  affect  not  only  the  wages  and  hours 
but  the  way  of  life  these  workers  and  their 
families  enjoy.  This  means  that  every  work- 
ing day  many  of  these  contracts  come  up  for 
renewal  or  renegotiation,  and  literally  thou- 
sands of  grievances  are  adjusted  through 
regularly  established  grievance  procedure. 
These  day-to-day  accomplishments  are  a 
vital  part  of  collective  bargaining,  even  if  we 
seldom  hear  about  them. 

With  these  general  considerations  out  of 
the  way,  I  want  to  focus  on  the  techniques 
of  conciliation,  the  methods  that  commis- 
sioners vtae  in  promoting  industrial  peace. 
Here  are  five  key  functions  as  defined  by  Edgar 
L.  Warren,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Conciliation  Service. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  feel  that  the  function 
of  ConcUlatlon  is  to  make  siire  that  each 
Issue  in  dispute  Is  considered  on  its  merits 
and  as  dispassionately  as  possble  by  both 
parties." 

"Each  party  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  other's  point  of  view." 

"All  possible  means  of  reaching  a  settle- 
ment must  be  thoroughly  explored  by  both 
parties." 

"The  parties  should  be  made  to  realize  the 
implications  in  terms  of  economic  conse- 
quences of  their  failure  to  arrive  at  some  kind 
of  settlement." 

"The  settlement  must  be  one  which  will 
promote  good  relationships  in  the  futvire." 

Mr.  Warren  calls  that  last  function  the 
most  important  of  all  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  quarrel  with  his  Judgment.  It  is  equally 
plain  that  |he  men  who  are  assigned  to  these 
duties  must  be  strictly  Impartial  if  they  are 
to  win  and  bold  the  confidence  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  alike.  And  without  that 
confidence  the  commissioner's  task  would  be 
almost  Impossible. 

Though  no  two  cases  ever  follow  exactly 
the  same  pattern,  it  is  possible  to  outline  the 
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ej««jtial  steps.  Once  he  Is  Msigned  to  a  CMe 
the  Cominl£»  oneri  ftret  task  Is  to  meet  the 
pwtles  and  try  to  get  a  clear  plctwe  of 
the  situaUon— not  forgetting  any  personal 
angles  that  may  lie  In  the  path  of  real  ne- 
goUatUm.  Sometlmea  this  spade  work  can 
be  done  during  the  first  confidential  Inter- 
view with  each  of  the  parties. 

The  next  step  U  to  arrange  a  Joint  confer- 
ence where  the  Issues  are  presented  and  both 
sides  can  discuss  them  freely  and  frankly— 
with  the  commissioner  sitting  in  as  a  friendly. 
impartial  moderator.  From  this  point  on. 
progress  may  be  slow  or  rapid  depending  on 
the  complexity  of  the  Issues,  the  pcrsonall- 
lies  Involved,  and  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ences which  must  be  resolved.  It  Is  not  un- 
usual for  such  a  meeting  to  recess  whUe  one 
side  or  the  other  gatliers  additional  informa- 
tion   or    submits    a    new    and    confidential 

proposal. 

But  no  matter  what  routine  Is  f  oUowed  this 
jxmference-tahle  method  Is  a  vital  part  of 
concUlatlon  procedure.  Essentially  It  Is  a 
continuation  of  collective  bargahilng— under 
expert  guidance.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
point,  which  every  commissioner  Is  well 
aware  of.  While  these  men  mvot  be  ready 
with  suggestions  that  will  avoid  a  deadlock. 
their  real  purpose  Is  to  help  the  parties  work 
out  terms  of  agreement  that  both  can  live 

with.  ^  ^1.     i     «. 

Here  are  one  or  two  examples  of  the  tech- 
niques commissioners  hare  used.  These  In- 
volved firms  In  New  York  State,  but  the 
human  characterlatlcs  which  they  lUustrate 
have  no  State  boundaries. 

After  prolonged  negotiations  between 
union  representatives  and  the  manager  of 
a  metal-working  plant,  an  agreement  was 
reached  that  left  both  parties  well  satisfied. 

The  commissioner  was  about  to  suggest 
that  both  parties  sign  when  the  plant  mana- 
ger called  him  aside. 

"There  Is  only  one  hurdle  left,  commis- 
sioner. 1  don't  believe  the  president  of  the 
company  will  accept  that  contract." 

"It's  a  good  contract."  the  commissioner 

said. 

"I  know  it  is."  the  manager  agreed,  "hut 
how  can  I  make  the  boss  believe  it?" 

"Would  It  help  any  If  I  went  with  you?" 
the  commissioner  asked. 

"That's  not  a  bad  Idea.  You  see  Tm 
aftald  he  wont  realize  this  Is  the  best  con- 
tract I  could  get." 

Together  they  visited  the  company  presi- 
dent and  got  his  acceptance  of  the  full  agree- 
ment. 

On  another  occasion  a  clash  of  personali- 
ties had  reached  a  point  where  neither  the 
representative  of  the  employer  nor  of  the 
union  would  speak  to  each  ether — and  the 
dispute  could  not  be  settled  except  through 
these  two  persons. 

Searching  his  mind  for  a  possible  means 
of  bringing  them  together,  the  commlasioner 
remembered  that  both  men  were  rabid  base- 
ball fans.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  get 
three  tickets  and  when  the  game  .started  the 
commissioner  literally  was  sitting  In  the  mid- 
dle. For  a  few  innings  the  two  rben  ignored 
each  other.  Then  came  a  3-run  rally  which 
broke  the  Ice,  and  before  the  game  ended 
another  labor  dispute  was  on  its  way  to- 
ward settlement. 

Needie&s  to  say  the  Conciliation  Service  has 
more  to  offer  than  tact  and  good  will.  Today 
the  commissioner  must  be  well  versed  in 
^what  constitutes  successful  practices  in  In- 
dustrial relations  and  he  must  be  familiar 
with  governmental  laws  and  regulations  that 
have  a  bearing  on  a  particular  case. 

At  present  some  300  commissioners  are  In 
the  field.  Since  the  service  Is  not  an  enforce- 
ment agency  and  rarely  enters  a  case  except 
at  the  dire  ;t  request  of  management  or  labor. 
the  first  step  Is  taken  when  one  side  or  the 
Other  y^it"  the  services  of  a  conciliator.  In 
most  Instances  time  wfll  be  saved  If  this 
first  contact  Is  made  through  the  nearest 
regional  office    There  are  seven  regional  di- 
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rectors,  strategically  located  from  ooast  to 
coast: 
Hovrord  Durham,  2M  Washington  Street. 

Boston  8.  Mass. 

H.  Ross  Colwell,  Parcel  Post  Building,  841 
Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

aarence  H.  WUUams,  10  Forsyth  Street 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Edward  J.  Cunningham.  258  Federal  Build- 
ing. Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


J.  J.  SpUlane.  228  West  Adams  Street.  Chi- 
cago 6,  111. 

E.  P.  Marsh.  Phelan  Building,  Room  533, 
760  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  2.  Calif. 

William  F.  White.  2411  Fidelity  Building. 
Kansas  City  6.  Mo.  • 

New  York  State  Is  served  by  Ross  Oolwell. 
During  the  past  several  years  disputes  han- 
dled by  the  Conciliation  Service  in  New  York 
State  have  been  as  follows: 


Disputes 


FLical  year— 

1M2-43 

I»i3-M.... 
I944-45 

l»45-« 


1,305 
1.065 

i.a» 

1,270 


This  picture  of  the  Conciliation  Service, 
with  its  emphasis  on  voluntary  negotiation 
and  the  human  side  of  labor-management 
disputes,  contains  no  magic  formulas  or  iron- 
clad rules.  There  is  no  element  of  compul- 
sion, no  stage  where  mandates  or  decrees 
may  be  Imposed.  And  If  I  read  our  history 
aright,  there  is  no  place  for  such  compulsion 
within  the  framework  of  American  democ- 
racy. On  the  contrary,  we  must  rely  mcsre 
and  more  on  the  growth  of  tolerance  and 
iinderstanding— that  spirit  of  give  and  take 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  human  relations, 
collective  bargaining  Is  an  essential  in- 
gredient. 


How  Many  Billions  Were  Given  Away?— 
Statement  of  Comptroller  General 
Warren 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OW  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 
Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  29. 1946.  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  made  a  challenging 
statement  before  the  Special  Committee 
to  Investigate  the  National  Defense  Pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  statement  emphasizes  once  again 
the  gross  waste,  extravagance,  and  mis- 
use of  the  people's  money  under  the 
present  administration. 
I  belicTe— 

He  said — 

the  greatest  service  I  can  render  Is  by  point- 
ing out  the  statutory  break-down  and  the 
abuse  of  vastly  broadened  authority  given  to 
the  procurement  agencies,  all  \inder  the  guise 
of  war.  as  well  as  the  degeneration  of  moral 
standards  which  has  led  inevitably  to  con- 
ditions such  as  this  committee  has  uncovered. 
We  cannot  overestimate  the  seriousness  of 
this  situation. 

He  continued — 

Nothing  less  than  the  faith  of  our  people 
In  the  integrity  of  their  Government  is  at 
stake. 

The  statement  should  be  read  by  every 
one  in  America  interested  in  eliminating 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  under 
the  present  administration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  statement,  allowing  it  to  speak  for 
Itself. 
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STATKMkNT  OF  LiNOSAT  C.  WaKSEN.  CoMPTROL- 
LEE  GENEEAL  or  THE  UNITED  STATES.  BETOIIE 

THE  Special  Committee  To  Investigate  the 
National  Defense  PROcaAM.  UNrrsD  States 
Senate.  Jlt-y  29.  1946 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  come  here 
today  to  bring  you  my  views  on  the  safe- 
guards needed  in  wartime  procurement  and 
to  tell  you  what  the  General  Accounting 
Office  can  and  cannot  do  in  policing  war  con- 
tracts under  present  law.  I  am  not  here  to 
belittle  the  splendid  Job  done  by  this  Nation  s 
industry  In  producing,  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  distributing,  the  materials 
needed  to  win  the  war.  All  credit  to  them  for 
that.  However,  I  am  still  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  contracts, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  strict  accounta- 
bility for  public  funds,  and  that  the  tax- 
payers shotild  get  value  received  for  their 
dollars.  From  my  seat  it  has  looked  as  if 
everybody  and  his  brother  were  out  to  get 
the  Government  during  the  lush  war  years. 
I  want  to  congratulate  this  committee  as  one 
body  that  Is  determined  to  do  something 
about  It. 

During  the  committee's  early  days,  when 
It  was  still  the  Truman  committee,  it  came 
to  the  attention  <rf  our  auditors  In  the  De- 
troit area  that  employees  of  cost-plus  con- 
tractors  were   exacting  fees,  or   kickbacks, 
from  subcontractors.   The  GAO  has  no  power 
of  subpena.  so  I  immediately  telephoned  Sen- 
ator Truman,  who  had  the  committee's  in- 
vestigators  move  In.     The   committee   held 
hearings   In  Detroit,  at  which  our  findings 
were  confirmed  and  further  kick-back  cases 
were  brought  out.    In  1943  I  sent  to  Congress 
a  draft  of  legislation  designed  to  prohibit 
this  nefarious  practice  and  to  give  us  the 
power  to  audit  the  books  of  cost-plus  con- 
tractors or  their  subcontractors.    Such  legis- 
lation was  not  enacted  imtil  2' 2  years  later, 
In  March  1946.  but  it  was  made  retroactive 
and  the  GAO  has  already  received  voluntary 
refunds  from  one  large  motor  manufacturer. 
At  the  request  of  the  committee,  the  GAO 
has  assisted  and  will  continue  to  assist  in 
the   investigation    now   in   progress.     I   be- 
lieve, though,  the  greatest  service  I  can  ren- 
der Is  by  pointing  out  the  statutory  break- 
down and  the  abuse  of  the  vastly  broadened 
authority  given   to  the   procurement   agen- 
cies, all  under  the  guise  0*  war.  as  well  as 
the  degeneration  of  moral  standards  which 
has  led  inevitably  to  conditions  such  as  this 
committee  has  uncovered.    We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 
Nothing  less  than  the  faith  of  our  people  in 
the  integrity  of  their  Government  Is  at  stake. 
In  peacetime  there  were  two  great,  funda- 
mental bulwarks  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  many  years,  protecting  the  taxpayers  as 
well  as  the  contractors,  to  see  that  fair  prices 
were  paid  for  what  the  Government  bought. 
The  first — enacted  2  days  before  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Inaugtiratlon,  the  law  ever  since — 
has  demanded  that  contracts  be  let  only  after 
public  competition  to  get  the  best  bargain 
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for  the  Government.  The  second— taking 
the  words  from  a  resolution  of  April  1776  by 
the  Second  Continental  Congress,  the  law  for 
over  a  century — has  demanded  that  claims 
and  adjustments  be  finally  settled  not  by 
the  officers  whose  own  contracts  are  In  ques- 
tion, but  by  the  accounting  officers.  Obvi- 
ously, the  system  of  advertising  was  not  de- 
signed for  wartime  and  needed  a  lot  of 
change.  But  let  us  see  in  what  manner 
those  ramparts  actually  were  scaled  when 
the  demands  of  war  took  the  forefront. 

no.  1.  the  cost-plus  contract 
Even  though  that  major  vice  of  World  War 
I,  cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost  contract- 
ing, was  reformed  to  avoid  the  percentage 
figuring  of  the  fee.  it  still  remains  true  that 
cost-plus  procurement  is  the  greatest  device 
ever  Invented  for  pumping  out  the  Treastu-y. 
What  Incentive  remains  to  exercise  the  Amer- 
ican genius  for  efficiency  when  the  most  far- 
fetched and  extravagant  outlays  are  reim- 
bursed, dollar  for  dollar,  upon  the  unchecked 
approval  of  a  friendly  or  downright  sociable 
contracting  officer?  From  the  very  start  I 
have  cried  out  at  the  waste  and  extravagance 
that  the  cost-plus  system  Invites.  And  it  Is 
certainly  no  rejoinder  now  to  point  out  that 
GAO  has  audited  the  payments  and  passed 
them  in  the  accounts — the  fact  is  we  were 
bound  by  law,  or  so  the  courts  have  held,  to 
whitewaish  almost  any  conceivable  cost  bo 
approved.  Thus  the  cost-plus  contract  In 
reality  Is  a  wide-open  Invitation  to  spend 
the  people's  money,  a  gate  wide  enough  to 
drive  a  team  through,  and  nobody  but  the 
contracting  officer  can  stop  it  so  long  as  It 
comes  within  the  terms  of  the  contract, 

NO.    2.    THE    FIRST    WAR    POWERS    ACT 

It  took  only  about  10  days  after  Pearl 
Karbcr  to  get  enacted  a  statute  whose  simple 
and  eloquent  language  is  its  own  best  expose. 
It  allows  the  officers  to  "enter  into  contracts 
and  into  amendments  or  modifications  of 
contracts  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  and 
to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other  pay- 
ments thereon,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  making,  perform- 
ance, amendment,  or  modification  of  con- 
tracts." 

That   statute,   and   Executive   Order   9001 
that   Implemented   it,   mean   that   the   de- 
partments, subject  only  to  their  varying  no- 
tions of  the  precautions  and  controls  to  be 
set  up,  and  with  authority  delegated  all  the 
way  down  the  line,  could  promise  and  pay 
any  amount  of  money  to  anybody  for  any- 
thing, or  for  nothing  at  all,  provided  only 
it  was  certified  as  facilitating  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.    Under  it  the  common  law 
sanctity  of  contracte  has  been  forgotten — 
when  the  breaks  went  against  the  contractors, 
time  and  time  again  they  have  been  bailed 
out  by  the  process  of  amendment  to  raise 
the  price,  sometimes  even  after  they  were 
completed  and  the  books  closed.     And  that 
authority  Is  being  continued  by  a  bill  which 
passed  the  Congress  not  3  days  ago.     But 
when  the  shoe  Is  on  the  other  foot,  the  breaks 
going  to  the  contractors  Instead  of  against 
them,  not  often  does  any  one  think  of  price 
reductions   and  refunds,  at  least  until  we 
get  Into  the  larger  cases  covered  by  rene- 
gotiation.   Do  you  see  why  I  say  most  every- 
one seems  to  be  out  to  get  the  Government? 
The  GAO's  audit  under  these  negotiated 
lump-sum  contracts — and  I  might  mention 
that  Includes  the  Garsson  contracts — is  lim- 
ited to  the  simple  function  of  seeing  that 
the  payments  made   (in  advance  or  other- 
wise) wind  up  to  be  the  total  stim  promised 
In  the  contract.     We  may  not  question  a 
favored   firm,   an   extravagant   price,   nor   a 
specious  undertaking.     It  is  practically  Im- 
possible, In  the  absence  of  fraud,  for  the 
GAO   to   take   exception   to   any   payments 
made  In  accordance  with  these  contracts. 

NO.    3.    RENEGOTIATION 

The  Renegotiation  Act  places  final  and  con- 
clusive authority  In  the  departments  con- 


cerned. While  the  contractor  has  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Tax  Court,  there  Is  no  au- 
thority, in  the  absence  of  fraud,  for  the  GAO 
to  question  any  renegotiation  which  may  ap- 
pear too  favorable  to  the  contractor.  For 
example,  some  time  ago  there  were  brought 
to  my  attention  the  results  of  renegotiation 
of  a  number  of  machine  tool  contractors 
where  a  great  deal  of  Inconsistency  appeared. 
The  comments  of  the  War  Contracts  Price 
Adjustment  Board  were  Invited,  and  In  reply 
the  Board  quoted  from  the  statute  and  con- 
cluded with  this  astounding  statement : 

"In  view  of  the  finality  which  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  places  upon  a  renegotiation 
agreement,  and  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  which  would  be  entailed 
by  even  a  superficial  answer  to  your  Inquiry, 
this  office  deems  it  inadvisable  to  attempt 
to  furnish  an  answer  in  detail." 

That,  gentlemen.  Is  a  pplite  way  of  telling 
the  GAO.  an  agent  of  Congress,  to  mind  its 
own  business.  Nevertheless,  in  our  gen- 
eral Investigation  work,  special  attention  was 
given  to  cases  where  profits  appeared  exces- 
sive, and  we  sent  the  information  to  the  de- 
partments for  their  use.  I  am  not  advised 
what.  If  anything,  they  did  with  the  In- 
formation. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  billions 
collected  in  renegotiation,  but  what  I  would 
like  to  know  Is  how  many  billions  were  given 
away  in  contract  terminations. 

NO.  4.   THE  CONTRACT  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF   1944 

This  act  leaves  an  Independent  review  of 
termination  settlements  completely  out  of 
the  scheme  of  things.  It  specifies  that  the 
function  of  the  GAO  is  to  be  confined  to 
determining,  after  final  settlement,  (1) 
whether  the  payments  were  in  accordance 
with  the  settlement  and  (2)  whether  the 
records  transmitted,  or  other  Information, 
warrant  a  reasonable  belief  that  It  was  In- 
duced by  fraud.  Throughout  the  legislative 
process.  I  had  consistently  urged  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  would  not  be 
protected  by  a  procedure  which  permitted 
contracting  officers  to  effect  final  settlement 
without  any  prior  review  by  an  Independent 
agency.  On  October  18,  1943.  I  was  moved 
to  go  before  the  House  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  because  I  had  been  shocked  by 
the  extravagant  and  ridiculous  character  of 
the  allowances  which  had  been  approved  by 
these  same  contracting  officers  whose  word 
was  now  sought  to  be  made  final  on  the 
termination  payments.  I  gave  them  Instance 
after  Instance  of  Inept  and  Inefficient  con- 
tracting officers  who  were  "dishing  out  and 
giving  away  the  property  and  the  money  of 
the  United  States  with  reckless  abandon," 
and  in  conclusion  I  left  this  warning  with 
the  committee: 

"If  by  Inaction  you  permit  this  termina- 
tion procedure  to  go  on  as  proposed  by  the 
War  Department,  let  no  one  in  the  future 
point  an  accusing  finger  at  either  the  Comp- 
troller General  or  the  General  Accotmting 
Office.  I  have  warned  and  I  again  today  warn 
the  Congress  and  you  now  have  sufficient 
time  to  protect  the  public  Interests.  No  one 
can  say  that  they  were  not  told  beforehand  of 
the  far-reaching  consequences.  Believe  me 
when  I  say  that  after  this  war  Is  over  It  Is 
not  inconceivable  that  under  this  procedure 
we  may  be  required  to  have  another  great 
bond  issue  to  take  care  of  the  vmjust  enrich- 
ment of  some  war  contractors  and  war  prof- 
jjlteers. 

.  •  •  •  • 

"As  you  love  yovir  country  and  are  here 
to  protect  Its  Interests,  I  urge  you  to  take 
action." 

I  appeared  before  nearly  every  committee 
considering  this  legislation,  and  offered  to 
no  avail  the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
GAO  to  make  an  independent  review  of  con- 
tract settlements.  Only  one  Senator  heard 
my  testimony  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Subcommittee.     Again,  In  AprU  1944,  In  a 


letter  to  the  special  Ctanmittee  on  Postwar 
Economic  Policy  and  Planning.  I  said: 

"I  would  be  lacking  In  candor  and  frank- 
ness and  would  fail  In  my  conception  of  my 
duty  as  Comptroller  General  and  the  obliga- 
tion that  I  owe  to  the  Congress,  If  I  did  not 
say  to  you  that  the  provisions  under  the 
heading  'General  Accounting  Office.'  section 
16  on  page  21  of  the  report,  are  absolutely 
meaningless  and  offer  no  protection  whatever 
to  the  public  funds.  The  audit  of  a  war  con- 
tract termination  as  therein  provided  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  could  be  consum- 
mated by  a  10-year-old  child  in  10  seconds  and 
this  would  apply  to  a  termination  of  the 
amount  of  a  half  billion  dollars  as  well  as  the 
one  in  the  amount  of  $100.  The  section 
rather  piously  provides  that  if  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  believes  the  settlement  was  In- 
duced by  fraud  he  may  report  same,  but  I  can 
assvire  you  that  such  a  settlement  might  reek 
in  fraud,  but  nothing  In  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  making  or  submission  of  a  record 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  detect  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  therefore  regret  that  I  was  given  no  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  committee 
and  to  actually  show  it£  membership  some  of 
the  termination  settlements  that  have  been 
sent  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  all 
that  can  be  done  In  reference  to  a  so-called 
audit  of  them.  If.  after  seeing  this,  the 
Congress  wishes  It  done  that  way.  then  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  but  at  least  it  cannot  be 
charged  In  the  futvire  that  the  Congress  had 
not  been  fully  Informed  In  advance.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  some  others 
along  similar  lines  I  am  convinced  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  will  pay  a  frightful 
toll." 

Finally.  In  my  annual  reports,  I  again 
warned  the  Congress  of  what  It  might  expect. 

Had  some  Independent  agency  been  In  on 
the  settlement  of  termmatlon  claims.  I  am 
confident  the  Interests  of  the  Government 
would  have  been  better  protected.  Do  you 
suppose  the  GAO  wovild  have  approved  a 
million  dollar  overpayment?  We  were  not 
in  on  It.  because  Congress  by  Its  own  action 
took  Its  own  agency  out  of  the  picture.  It  Is 
futile  to  question  a  settlement— except  for 
fraud,  which  is  exceedingly  hard  to  detect 
after  the  event,  even  If  we  look  at  the  records 
retained  by  the  contractor  or  the  depart- 
ment— because  those  settlements  are  final 
and  conclusive.  Already  over  sixty-five  bil- 
lions in  canceled  war  contracts  have  been 
settled,  and  the  door  doeed  forever  on  any 
recovery  of  overpajrments  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Just  as  Important  as  the  break-down  In  the 
law  Is  the  low  moral  standard  exhibited 
by  some  connected  with  war  contracts,  both 
on  the  contractors'  side  and  on  the  Govern- 
ment's. Much  of  the  Government's  Interest 
has  been  irretrievably  lost  by  those  on  whom 
the  responsibility  fell  during  the  war  years. 
It  Is  certainly  no  satisfaction  to  me  to  come 
here  today  and  say.  "I  told  you  so,"  but  X 
had  this  to  say  in  my  testimony  on  the  Con- 
tract Settlement  Act: 

"A  large  number  of  contracting  officers  are 
of  proven  Inefficiency  and  Incapacity.  It 
has  been  officially  reported  to  me  that  a  great 
many  of  them  constantly  fraternlEe  with 
the  contractor  after  working  hours — golfing, 
dining,  and  wining  with  them.  These  re- 
ports say  that  this  intimate  relationship  has 
the  tendency  to  make  them  more  liberal  In 
their  dealings  with  the  contractor.  In  some 
Instances  they  have  approved  purchases  far 
beyond  the  contract  needs  and  the  surplus 
resulting  from  such  excess  purchases  Is  later 
sold  as  scrap.  They  feel  that  their  certifi- 
cate on  a  voucher  should  not  be  subject  to 
question  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
even  though  matters  of  record  disclose  that 
the  facts  are  other  than  as  certified.  As  an 
Illustration  there  may  be  cited  many  In- 
stances where  an  examination  of  the  recorda 
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iliffie^tA  rejected  materials  when  the  con- 
tracting oCeer  had  certified  on  the  voucher 
that  the  materials  were  received  In  good  con- 
dition. Supply  officers  In  the  War  Depart- 
ment are  conrtantly  telling  us  that  they  can 
DToeure  articles  locaUy  at  a  cheaper  price 
tJMm  provided  for  In  negotiated  (lump-sum) 
contracts."  ^     ^ 

With  ■ome  high  officials  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  the  accefrtance  of  entcrtalmnent.  in- 
chidlng  cocktail  parties,  hotel  bills,  and  even 
travel,  from  the  contractor,  while  at  the  same 
ihne  drawing  travel  expense  and  per  diem 
from  the  Ctovemment,  was  the  rule  rather 
than  the  eawreptlon.      It  got  so  bad  In  ttje 
lAtfltime  Commteslon.  for  Instance,  that  I 
callMl  penonaliy  on  Admiral  Land— who«e 
name  wm  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  re- 
perta — and   alao  wrote   him   officially.      He 
IsmMd  an  order  condemning  such  practices. 
Here.  In  my  opinion,  is  an  example  of  the 
break-down  of  moral  standards.    As  far  back 
as  1872.  Congress  enacted  a  law  which  banned 
former  officers  and  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  from   proi»ecutlng  pending  claims 
againX   the    United    Stales    within    2    years 
altar  leaving  the  service.    Through  the  years 
8lnc».  this  sUtute  has  had  a  most  salutary 
effect.    It     remained     substantially     unim- 
paired until  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943  made 
It    largely    inapplicable    to    certain    ofBcers. 
Who  were  these  officers?     Were  they  In  the 
Department    of    Agriculture,    or    the   GAO? 
No,  of  course  not.    They  were  the  officers  and 
eanloyMa  of  the  War.  Navy,  and  Treasury 
DipiurtmcBts  and  the  Maritime  Commission, 
the  big  war  procurement  agencies.     Under 
this  amendment  a  War  Department  official 
who  was  rot  "directly  connected"  with  a  mat- 
ter could  leave  the  service  and  prosecute  a 
claim  arising  therefrom  the  next  day.  using 
knowledge  and  entree  gained  while  In  the 
•mploy  of  the  department.    Mr.  Jacobson, 
provided  he  was  not  required  to  be  a  member 
ut  the  bar,  could  handle  claims  iiiiinadlMtslJ 
after  getting  out  of  the  service. 

Twice  since  1»43  the  1872  statute  has  been 
further  modified  and  weakened,  and  now 
cones  the  last  straw.  Tliey  are  not  satisfied 
to  wait  until  their  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment is  broken,  but  they  want  to  come  in 
and  prosecute  claims  while  still  wearing  the 
uniform  of  their  country.  Just  last  week 
the  Senate,  without  a  vote,  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  GI  leave  bill  which  would 
permit  even  offlcera  on  terminal  leave  from 
the  armed  forces  to  prosecute  claims  against 
the  Government,  again  provided  they  have 
not  been  "directly  connected"  with  the  sub- 
ject matter.  This  Uend  of  the  law,  if  not 
reversed,  will  result  in  a  complete  loss  of 
faith  In  Government  on  the  p«u:t  of  our 
people. 

TWs  committee  can  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion by  taking  a  strong  stand  on  this  vital 
issue  and  insisting  on  a  tugh  standard  of 
cimduct  on  the  part  of  those  who  carry  on 
the  Government's  business.  It  can  help  by 
rtWh^  attaBtlon  to  the  need  for  restortcg 
aone  of  tk*  wfeguards.  checks,  and  balances 
"-^  wbleti  hav»  worked  through  the  years  to  pre- 
vent this  Government  from  becoming  an 
arbitrary  govemmient  of  men  rather  than  a 
free  government  under  law.  Finally,  as  one 
step  toward  this  objective,  let  us  restore  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  Us  lull  vigor  and 
intended  purpose.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  Is  the  laafc  great  bulwark  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
a§aiiwt  unbridled  and  lUegai  expenditures  of 
public  funds.  As  some  evidence  of  this  fact. 
the  GAO  during  the  fiscal  year  Just  ck>eed 
collected  more  than  8100,000.000  from  those 
to  whom  it  had  been  paid.  Those  were  lUegal 
papamts  retvumed  to  the  Treasury  without 
gotaog  to  court. 

We  cannot  stop  vwute  or  extravagance  or 
Improvidtnt  expenditures,  but  we  do  report 
tbem  to  Oongrwa.  I  have  sent  more  reports 
to  Congress  than  all  of  my  predecessors. 
Naturally,  In  time  o(  war  there  will  be  soma 
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waste  and  extravagance  and  some  fraud. 
What  I  am  insisting  upon  is  just  a  little 
ordinary  common  decency.  There  would  have 
been  far  less  fraud,  far  less  improvidence,  far 
lees  extravagance  in  war  contracts  If  the  clvU 
officials  and  military  officers  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  other  procurement  agencies 
liad  been  constantly  alert  and  had  always 
borne  in  mind  that  they  were  the  representa- 
tives and  agents  of  the  United  States.  That 
should  always  be  the  lodestar  of  those  in 
Government  who  handle  other  peoples 
money.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Reception  at  Wliite  House  and  Meeting 
•f  Electors  on  Inaugnratioa  Day, 
January  20,  194S 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RgcoBB  a  statement 
writh  reference  to  a  reception  held  at  the 
White  House  and  the  meeting  of  the 
electors  on  January  20,  1945,  including 
a  list  of  the  electors  from  the  various 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  curi- 
ous to  know  what  is  the  purpose? 

Mr.  BARKXEY.  To  place  the  state- 
ment in  the  Ricord. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  mean  the  purpose  in 
now  referring  to  the  election  of  1944. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  any  doubt  about  the  result. 
[Laughter.] 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBO,  as  follows: 

RtCEPnOM    AT    WHTTX    HOT7S*    AND    MIFTINC    OF 
ELECTORS 


On  the  Invitation  of  President  Roosevelt, 
the  electors  met  at  the  White  House  on 
Inauguration  Day,  January  20,  1945,  where 
they  were  officially  received  In  a  body  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Truman.  Each  elec- 
tor was  presented  personally  by  Michael 
Francis  Doyle,  chairman  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege of  the  United  States,  who  was  also 
aided  by  Gen.  Idwln  Watson,  secretary  to 
the  President.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
ception, a  committee  of  electora.  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  group,  presented  the  official 
Presidential  flag  to  the  President.  The  pres- 
entation address  was  made  by  Mr.  Doyle. 
President  Roosevelt,  In  his  acceptance,  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude,  remarked  that  he 
woTild  have  it  placed  at  the  side  of  his  desk 
where  It  would  always  remain  as  a  symbol 
of  his  office.  Following  this  presentation,  the 
electors  were  the  guests  at  a  buffet  luncheoA 
given  by  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Pollowlng  the  luncheon  a  meeting  of  the 
electors  was  held.  A  report  of  the  program 
was  made  by  Mr.  Doyle  and  upon  motion, 
he  was  reelected  as  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dential electora.  Thomas  J.  Pitts  of  Texas 
was  elected  secretary  and  Homer  Cummings 
of  Connecticut,  treasurer.  The  chairman 
was  authorised  to  add  two  additional  mem- 
bers and  to  fill  any  vacaiMn^  on  the  com- 
mittee. They  were  directed  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  following  inaugural  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  and  a  repre- 
sentative to  be  appointed  by  the  President- 


elect in  carrying  out  any  program  which  may 
be  decided  upon. 

DCMOCaATIC  PRESIDENTIAL  KLECTORS 

(States  carried  by  Roosevelt  and  Tnunan) 
Electoral  votes:  Roosevelt,  432  (36  States); 
Dewey.  99  (12  States). 

Alabama:  John  E.  Adams,  Ben  Bloodworth, 
Otis  E.  Burton.  POrrest  Caatleberry,  W.  Frank 
Covington,  Jr.,  Fournler  J.  Gale.  Gessner  T. 
McCk)r\  ey,  John  D.  McQvieen,  Thomas  H.  Max- 
well, Walter  F.  Miller,  W.  O.  Pape. 

Arizona:  Henry  M.  Beard,  Ed  Cahill,  Clare 
N.  Webb,  E.  T.  WUliams,  Jr. 

Arkansas:  Bert  B.  Larey,  Don  M.  Hamm, 
J.  P.  Wheeler.  Charles  A.  Grler,  Sara  M.  Levlne. 
J.  Loyd  Shouse,  Edgar  Pryor.  B.  T.  Fooks, 
William  L.  Humphries. 

California:  L.  O.  Hitchcock.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
V.  Clark,  Angus  Madden,  Jerome  Politzer, 
Lucretia  del  Valle  Grady.  William  H.  Hol- 
lander, James  K.  Moffltt,  Thomas  8.  Barclay, 
Sam  L.  Helslnger,  Camle  B.  Haden,  A.  Edwin 
Fisher,  Clayton  L.  Howland.  Cornelius  J. 
Haggerty,  John  B.  Pelletier,  Mrs.  Anna  Brown- 
yard,  Mrs.  Luclle  Webster  Gleason.  Vincent 
Thomas,  Ralph  C.  Dills,  Elwyn  S.  Bennett,  Dr. 
Zachary  T.  Malaby,  Allen  Miller,  Mra.  Claudia 
Worswlck,  Vincent  T.  Godfrey,  Augtistus  F. 
Hawkins,  James  G.  Thlmmes. 

Connecticut:  Jerome  H.  Kohn.  Frank  J. 
Madden,  Jr.,  John  S.  Monagan,  Alphonstis  J. 
Donahue,  Dorothy  M.  Sattl.  Charles  P.  Greene, 
Homer  S.  Cummings.  Gabriel  Kasprzyckl. 

Delaware:  Henry  T.  Graham,  John  B.  Hut- 
ton,  J.  Reese  White. 

Florida:  A.  J.  Cobb,  Arthur  L.  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Mary  Sullivan,  Ray  Selden.  Wallace  N. 
Keith,  Mrs.  Frank  X.  Carroll.  Jr.,  Lewis  Pette- 
way.  L.  H.  Shoemaker. 

Georgia:  Lottie  Morris,  Id  Jones.  Lynn 
Norrls,  Sid  Howell,  Jeff  Davis.  H.  R.  Freeman, 
Jr..  Nathan  Culpepper,  Tom  Clemmons,  R.'\Iph 
Oolucke,  Carl  Sims,  Israel  Mannheim,  Mrs. 
R.  E.  L.  Majors. 

Idaho:  Myrtle  Enking  Beatty,  Ben  Thomas, 
William  Brunt,  Alice  R.  Lydon. 

Illinois:  William  O.  Wortbey,  John  A. 
Logan,  Joseph  F.  Ropa.  John  Bndinger,  James 
A.  Roman,  John  M.  Lee,  Thomas  J.  Sheehan, 
Edward  J.  Kolar.  Joseph  Kacena.  Jr.,  Eugene 
P.  Meany,  Joseph  T.  Baran,  Edith  Davis, 
James  R.  Quinn,  F.  Donald  Delaney,  Harry 
J.  Debo,  P.  W.  Meyers,  Thomas  P.  Slnnett, 
J.  Wiley  Lucas,  C.  N.  Hollerlch.  William  Ryan, 
George  Lenhart,  Donald  V.  Dobbins,  John 
W.  Woodall,  Ernest  L.  Hoover,  Simon  Keller- 
mann,  Jr.,  Ward  P.  Holt,  W.  C.  Kane,  C.  D. 
Joplin. 

Kentucky:  Rudell  O.  Wilson.  D.  Carl  Ross, 
LeRoy  Curtis,  Fred  Faulkner.  W.  L.  Dawson, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Ardery.  Mra.  Bffle  Watts,  Mr.  C.  K. 
Stacey.  Mr.  Bennett  Mam. 

Louisiana:  John  N.  Sandltn.  Edward  J. 
Gay.  Robert  8.  Maestri.  W.  H.  Talbot,  Charles 
Barker.  Lamont  Seals,  O.  R.  Wurster,  Steve 
Alford,  Charles  Bourque,  L.  P.  Roy,  Jr. 

Maryland :  Wesley  E.  Thawley,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington Bowie.  Jr.,  Stefan  Radzlmlnskl,  Jus- 
tlnus  Gould,  Mrs.  Daisy  F.  LaCoppidan.  Har- 
old F.  Bester,  Mrs.  J.  Wilmer  Crouin,  Wm.  H. 
Klrkwood.  Jr. 

Massachxisetts:  George  F.  Fitzgerald.  Sam- 
uel Michelman.  Matliias  LaPierre,  Mar- 
garet G.  Stillivan,  Arthur  J.  Conlon,  Michael 
F.  McGrath.  Louis  A.  Cordeiro.  Silas  F.  Tay- 
lor, Joseph  H.  Downey,  OcUve  O.  Desmarais, 
Bernard  J.  Killion.  Mary  A.  Tomasello,  John 
F.  Fitzgerald,  John  F.  Cahill.  Thomas  D. 
O'Connor,  John  Ziellnskl. 

Michigan:  Agnes  Shepherd.  Theodore  I. 
Pry.  Dr.  Stephen  8.  Skrzyckl.  Charles  W. 
Stand.  Paul  R.  Todd.  Marguerite  R.  Moore, 
J.  Neal  Lamereaux,  Charles  R.  Adair.  Herman 
Doerr.  Henry  Gaudneau.  Spalding  Friedrlch, 
William  J.  Kelly,  Wendell  Lund,  Louise  Llbby, 
Gerald  K.  O'Brien.  Emma  Trombly,  Ernest  J. 
Lacey,  Barney  Bartkowiak,  Clayton  Lilly. 

Minnesota:  James  Landy,  Patrick  Nevlna, 
Frank  Osborne.  Richard  Walsh,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Dunn,  Miss  Emily  Kneubuhl,  Julius  Peterson* 
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Prank  Boyd,  Norman  Arneson,  Verner  Nelson, 
Morris  Greenberg. 

Mississippi:  Miss  Susie  V.  Powell,  Walter 
8.  Welch,  Guy  Mitchell.  8r..  J.  B.  Snider. 
Hugh  V.  Wall.  J.  P.  Coleman.  Ctirtls  M. 
Swango.  John  Backstrom,  R.  C.  Rtissell. 

Missouri:  Mort  Levy,  Mrs.  Elsie  Belle  Ms- 
Daniel.  William  Qulnn,  James  R.  Boring,  Ellis 
G.  Cock,  Naomi  L.  Baker.  Ra3rmond  A.  Ed- 
lund.  A.  B.  Blakely,  Cal  Nleman,  A.  J.  Slack, 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Coil.  John  Phillips.  J.  E.  Mitchell. 
George  Sick.  John  Dltenhafer. 

Montana:  Sid  J.  Coffey,  Cleveland  Hall, 
Margaret  Nagle.  J.  N.  Nass. 

Nevada:  Richard  Klrman,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Saw- 
yer A.  A.  Phillips. 

New  Hampshire:  Michael  0"Malley,  Amos 
Blandin.  Ellen  W.  Colony.  Damase  Caron. 

New  Jereey:  Kathryn  McCarron.  Charles 
Hershenstein.  John  J.  Saturniewlcz.  Ruth  T. 
Farrow,  Bernard  F.  Degnan,  James  J.  Mc- 
Mahon,  Edward  J.  Whelan.  Josephine  Mc- 
Gann.  George  E.  Brunner.  Frank  H.  Ryan. 
R.  V.  R.  H.  Stout,  Charles  Engelhard.  William 
A.  Dwyer.  William  F.  Casey.  Frances  C.  Wood, 
Arthur  C.  Hlllman. 

New  Mexico:  D.  E.  Rodriguez.  C.  V.  Harris. 
Mrs  C.  F.  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Leopold  Gon- 
zales. 

New  York:  Doris  B.  Byrne.  Thomas  F.  Con- 
way. Paul  E.  Fltzpatrick.  Harriet  T.  Mack. 
James  S.  Schacht.  deLancey  Kountze.  Thomas 
J.  Travers.  Felix  J.  Wasselle.  Frank  V.  Kelly. 
Alice  Campbell  Good.  Phyllis  A.  Ughetta. 
Clifton  Bogardus,  Joseph  J.  O'Brien,  Char- 
lotte R.  Carswell,  Samuel  R.  Fames.  Rudolph 
Relmer,  Joseph  Weinstein,  Edward  Arthur 
Hurst.  Henry  S.  Hooker,  David  H.  Knott, 
Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney,  Godfrey  Nurse  Gen- 
eroso  Pope.  Walter  H.  Rlchter.  Jacob  S.  Schlff, 
Charles  H.  Silver.  James  N.  Vaughan,  Archi- 
bald R.  Watson,  James  A.  Beha.  Edward  J. 
Plynn,  Ira  J.  Sobol,  Lawrence  Gerosa,  Max 
8chneld?r.  Joseph  V.  McKee,  Charles  Har- 
wocd.  John  Gibbons,  Jr..  William  E.  Drlslane, 
William  W.  Parley.  John  English,  T.  Frank 
DoL-ui.  Jr  ,  William  O.  Dapping.  Oscar  Kahler. 
Thomas  N.  Ncgle,  Joseph  P.  Flynn.  Andrew  S. 
Butler,  Joseph  J.  Kelly,  John  A.  Ulinskl. 

North  Carolina:  Robert  R.  Williams.  Wil- 
liam B.  Rodman,  Elbert  Peele.  Buxton  Mld- 
gette.  Dr.  John  D.  Robinson.  Paul  D.  Grady, 
•  Mrs  J.  Hampton  Price.  Charles  A.  Hines.  L.  M. 
Chaffin.  George  R.  Ross,  Brice  J.  Willeford, 
C.  E.  Cowen,  C.  J.  Mooneyham.  W.  G.  Byers. 

Oklahoma:  Tom  G.  Drake.  Claude  M.  Gor- 
don. E.  L.  Reno,  Grover  Thomas,  James  I. 
Phelps.  Joe  Looney,  Houston  Duke.  O.  J.  Fox, 
Jessie  E.  Moore,  Virginia  Massey. 

Oregon:  Celia  L.  Gavin.  Amanda  J.  Hart. 
Walter  M.  Pierce,  Richard  G.  Scott.  Harvey 
G.  Starkweather,  Elton  Watklns. 

Pennsylvania :  Susan  B.  McComb,  Alyse  An- 
derson, Thomas  Evans,  Israel  Stiefel,  John 
Morgan  Davis,  Frederic  R.  Mann,  Michael 
Francis  Doyle,  S.  Herbert  Stayton.  Henry  K. 
Bauman.  Christian  Eaby.  James  T.  Hanlon. 
Clyde  Krebs.  Jacob  H.  Mays,  M.  M.  Coleman, 
Marion  C.  Stone,  Dr.  J.  Elmer  Porter,  Meredith 
Meyers,  John  E.  Myers,  Dennis  J.  DriscoU. 
Joseph  Morrison.  N.  Neiman  Craley  Henry  A. 
Brockerhoff.  David  H.  Welner,  John  H.  Wilson. 
Helen  Price.  C.  Ward  Elcher,  Everett  F.  Zum. 
Elinor  M.  Zane.  Carl  T.  Bechtol.  Bernard  H. 
Goodwin.  8.  E.  Cowell,  Arthur  Starr  Brown, 
Irwin  D.  Wolf.  May  Conlon  Mundy,  Emma 
*     Guffey  Miller. 

Rlicde  Island:  Edward  T.  Hogan,  Daniel 
Lapolla,  Carolyn  M.  Sherman.  William  A. 
Plnault. 

South  Carolina:  Otis  L.  Baughman,  Joslah 
J.  Evans,  Wilton  E.  Hall,  Theodore  D.  Jervey. 
Robert  A.  JoUey.  George  G.  McKerall,  Tom  B. 
Pearce,  W.  Herbert  Smith. 

Texas:  R.  D.  Sanders,  Jim  Strong,  G.  C. 
Harris,  George  W.  Eddy.  F.  L.  Henderson.  W. 
N.  Foster.  Pat  N.  Fahey.  E.  W.  Hawes.  Jr.. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Crosthwalt,  H.  P.  Johnson,  W.  W. 
Dowd.  Mrs  Dallas  Scarborough.  Robert  Lee 
Bobbitt.  H.  D.  Lucas.  Mrs.  Clara  DrlscoU.  J. 
W.  Philips.  J.  W.  Wheat.  Harry  Starr.  T.  8. 
Jones,  Homer  Pharr,  Thomas  J.  Pitts,  Tom 
Nelson,  Fred  H.  Minor. 


Tennessee:  Robert  8.  Clemmer.  Joseph  B. 
Gaffney.  Frank  Gray.  Jr..  John  T.  Gray.  Jr., 
James  P.  Lanier.  C.  T.  J.  Moccey,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Powell.  Rob  Roy, 
Thomas  O.  H.  Smith.  Chas.  S.  SU'phens.  Joe 

C.  Thomason. 

Utah:  Parncll  Black.  Ed.  J.  McPoUn.  Itrs. 
Rcxey  8.  Romney.  Charles  H.  Semken. 

Virginia:  C.  O'Conor  Goolrlck.  Frank  P. 
Burton.  Ben  T.Gunter,  J.  H.  Tyker  HI.  John 
J.  Wicker.  Jr.,  W.  M.  Abbott.  R.  Wm.  Arthur. 
W.  M.  Roberts.  J.  R.  Goodwin,  J.  M.  Ma- 
gruder.  A.  E.  Shumate. 

State  of  Washington:  Mrs.  May  Avery  Wil- 
kins.  Irwin  L.  Mosier,  Herman  B.  Hart,  Mrs. 
Paul  Hamilton,  Walter  A.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Anna  Becker,  Pjyce  Little,  Andrew  Winberg. 

West  Virginia:  Mrs.  William  E.  Chilton. 
8r..  Mrs.  Lynn  S.  Hornor.  Archibald  W.  Paul. 
8r..  Dr.  G.  P.  Morlson,  Okey  L.  Patteson.  A. 
J.  Wilkinson.  Raymond  C.  Puckett.  Charles 
G.  Peters. 

KEPUBLICAN  PRESIOENTIAI.  EUCTOSS 

(States  carried  by  Dewey  and  Brlcker) 

Colorado:  John  W.  Morey,  Lucy  R.  Hlllman. 
Marion  F.  Miller.  Howard  B.  MUlard.  A.  A. 
Ball.  Helen  Salzer. 

Indiana:  E.  Miles  Norton.  Joslah  F.  Ale. 
Harry  Danielson.  Ernest  Gallmeyer,  Hurd 
Hurst.  Isaac  P.  Sollers.  Reld  Dugger,  Robert 
8.  Davis,  M.  Johnson,  Leo  Klnman,  Clyde  E. 
Whltehill.  Edward  J.  Hancock.  Samuel  E. 
Bois. 

Iowa:  L.  Roy  Pierce.  Charles  Benson.  L.  P. 
Barth,  Charles  Dearlnger,  W.  J.  Goodwin, 
Marlon  McCauley.  John  Hlpsley,  Selmar  Lar- 
son, Ed  S.  White,  Mrs.  Bertha  Lambert. 

Kansas:  Caroline  Boman,  Lester  P.  Green- 
bank,  Mrs.  W.  Y.  Herrick.  Hugh  A.  Hope.  Harry 
T.  Morgan,  Henry  Otto,  Katheryn  S.  Tarwater, 
J.  H.  Wolf. 

Maine:  Roscoe  G.  Bailey.  Herbert  W. 
Kitchen,  Maurice  F.  McCarthy,  Ralph  E. 
Mason,   Inez   G.   Wing. 

Nebraska:  Mrs.  Bertha  C.  Hughes.  Julius 
Cronln.  Mrs.  Helen  Godderson,  E.  W.  Huse. 
Martin  Dlmery.  Mrs.  Edna  Silver. 

North  Dakota:  Mrs.  Stina  KJos,  C.  F.  Sweet, 
Gilmore  Berge.  Mrs.  McKlnley  Nelson. 

Ohio:  Edith  Bowe  Miller,  Emellne  D. 
Thomlley,  Dorothy  Wlckersham,  Benjamin  S. 
Schwartz,  George  F.  Eyrlch.  Jr.,  Fred  M.  Stlt- 
slnger,  George  W.  Hassenier,  Harold  F.  Stotz- 
er,  Bruce  Daughters,  Russel  D.  Rouch.  Robert 
L.  E\ans.  Ralph  E.  Carpenter,  Otto  E.  Vollen- 
welder,  James  Miller.  John  P.  Carlisle,  Donald 

D.  Canfleld,  Harold  M.  Bluestone.  Xllpha  R. 
Metcalf,  Russell  H.  Mack,  Ernest  T.  Johnson, 
Henry  J.  Mark.  W.  Manning  Kerr.  Clara  Neal 
McGwlnn.  Ralph  M.  Tyler,  Laurence  H.  Nor- 
ton. 

South  Dakota:  Mrs.  Cleo  Tyler,  James  E. 
Bane,  E.  Y.  Berry.  Millard  G.  Scott. 

Vermont:  George  A.  Ellis,  Gladys  Wilson 
Bundy.  James  F.  Dewey. 

Wisconsin :  Melvln  R.  Laird.  Arthur  A.  Len- 
root.  Jr..  Edward  P.  Hllker.  George  Hartman. 
William  R.  Graves.  Charles  I.  Wesley,  Julius 
P.  Hell.  William  J.  Campbell.  Julius  Spear- 
braker.  Frank  P.  Cornellsen,  Kenneth  White, 
Carl  V.  Nelson. 

Wyoming:  Mrs.  B.  B.  Brooks.  Dr.  Joslah 
Hollans.  Thomas  O.  Cowglll. 


Tribute  to  Sidney  Hillman  by  Rev. 
George  G.  Higffint 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  GUPPEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 


the  Record  a  tribute  to  Sidney  Hillman 
by  the  Reverend  George  G.  Higgins. 
assistant  director,  social  action  depart- 
ment. NCWC. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccro, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Yardstick) 

A   TUBirrX   TO    SmNET    HnXMAN 

(By  the  Reverend  George  G.  Hlgglns.  assist- 
ant director,  social  action  department. 
NCWC) 

Sidney  HUlman — God  rest  him — will  be 
mourned  as  much  by  the  employers  in  the 
garment  Industry  as  by  the  memt>ers  of  his 
own  union.  For  Sidney  Hlllman.  with  a 
genius  which  even  some  of  his  bitterest 
political  enemies  have  graciously  acknowl- 
edged in  their  obituaries,  did  as  much  for  the 
welfare  of  the  one  group  as  for  the  welfare  of 
the  other. 

Hillman  was  a  militant  trade-unionist 
(earlier  Communist  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding),  but  his  militancy 
was  inspired  by  a  passion  for  the  general 
welfare.  He  was  a  shrewd  negotiator — cer- 
tainly one  of  the  shrewdest  in  the  American 
labor  movement — but  he  always  negotiated 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  not  merely  for  the  selfish  and 
shortsighted  advantage  of  his  own  constit- 
uents. 

This  is  not  the  biased  opinion  of  an  un- 
critical eulogist.  Rather  it's  the  common 
testimony  of  the  employers  with  whom  he 
bargained  for  so  many  years  as  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  These  men  are  the  first  to  admit, 
with  a  sense  of  real  gratitude,  that  Hillman 
did  more  perhaps  than  any  other  single  indi- 
vidual to  bring  at  least  a  reasonable  measure 
of  prosperity  to  a  chaotically  disorganized 
Industry.  He  believed  sincerely  in  the  wis- 
dom of  labor-management  cooperation,  even 
to  the  point  of  lending  money  from  the 
union's  treasury  for  the  building  up  of  the 
industry.  He  recognized  Instinctively  the 
Interdependence  of  management  and  labor. 
He  was  almost  religiously  devoted  to  the 
common  good. 

This  was  the  same  Sidney  Hillman  who, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a  week  or  two  ago, 
was  perhaps  the  most  controversial  flgtire  in 
American  p-iblic  life — thanks  as  much  to  the 
Intemperate  criticism  of  some  of  his  enemies 
as  to  his  own  acknowledged  genius  for  the 
dramatic  in  political  action.  Hillman  made 
mistakes  in  his  administration  of  the  CIO 
Political  Action  Committee,  serious  mistakes 
if  you  will.  He  probably  made  commltmeuts 
and  compromises  which  never  should  have 
been  made.  But  one  has  the  feeling  that 
most  of  the  controversy  which  surrounded 
his  name  as  the  leader  of  this  unprecedented 
movement  was  synthetic. 

Hillman  was  not  a  Communist;  but  be 
was  tagged  as  a  Communist  by  his  enemies. 
He  was  not  revolutionary;  but  he  was  called 
a  revolutionary  by  his  critics.  He  was  not 
in  favor  of  state  socialism;  but  his  enemies 
repeatedly  said  that  be  was. 

Hlllman's  PAC  philosophy — Just  as  his 
econom'c  philosophy  in  the  garment  indus- 
try—was essentially  sound  and  progressive. 
It  was  a  philosophy  which  looked  to  the 
general  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
not  merely  to  the  welfare  of  the  CIO.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  long-range  program  for 
.  national  economic  reconstruction  was  strik- 
ingly in  line  with  the  program  of  the  social 
encyclicals. 

As  long  ego  as  1931  Hlllman  appeared  at 
the  Senate  hearing  on  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Economic  Council  and  made  the 
following  recommendation:  "Now,  as  I  view 
It,  In  order  to  meet  thU  emergency  we  have 
to  And  jobs.  No  one  Industry  can  And  Jobs 
for  the  people  who  are  xmemployed.  Na- 
turally no  one  employ.;r  can  do  it  for  all. 
Any  plan  of  that  kind  would  have  to  be  na- 
tional in  scope,  and  to  have  It  national  la 
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N*tur»lly,  In  time  o(  w»r  there  will  be 
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■cope  there  Is  no  existing  agency  •  •  •. 
Now.  the  instrumentalities,  as  I  see  it,  should 
be  a  representative  ol  labor  •  •  •  a 
represenutlve  of  the  employers  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Government.  Any  other 
organization  of  an  economic  coimcll  will 
probably  lead  to  fascism." 

This  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  best  that  there  Is  In  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  in  the  American  way  of 
life,  the  language  of  a  man  who  believed  in 
economic  democracy.  Ifs  not  the  language 
of  a  Communist  or  a  Socialist.  Rather  It  s 
the  language  of  a  man  who  knew  that  you 
can't  effectively  combat  communism  or  so- 
cialism unless  you  have  something  better  to 
offer. 

The  American  people  will  gratefully  re- 
member the  contribution  which  he  made  to 
the  general  economic  welfare.  They  will 
join  with  the  editors  of  America  In  hoping 
that  "^n  death  he  will  find  a  peace  he  never 
knew  In  life— and  that  his  thirst  for  Justice 
wUl  at  \UX  be  satisfied." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  w«T  vracwiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RiSPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  February  and  the 
early  part  of  March,  of  this  year,  I  was 
traveling  through  Central  American 
countries  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Roads  Committee.  We  were  officially 
inspecting  the  Pan-American  highway, 
and  conferring  with  officials  of  those  na- 
tions about  the  necessity  for  the  comple- 
tion   of    this    tremendously    important 

road. 

During  that  period  certain  roll  calls 
were  made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  desire  the  constituency  which  I 
represent  to  have  information  as  to  how 
I  would  have  voted  had  I  t>een  present. 
The  tabulation  follows: 

H.  R.  3370  (H.  R.  496).  February  21.  194«: 
Providing  for  a  permanent  school-lunch 
program. 

Amendment  page  9.  line  6.  "to  eliminate 
the  pOBSlbllity  of  discrimination  In  admin- 
istration of  funds  of  this  act." 

Vote  on  amendment.  Yea.  (P.  1540,  Cok- 
caxssioNAL  Rbcoio.) 

On  motion  to  recommit:  Vote,  yea.     (P. 

1541.  CONGKKSSIONAL  RBCOID.) 

Passage  of  bill:  Vote,  yea.  (P.  1542,  CoN- 
QUmKUtAL  Rkobo.) 

H.  R.  S80«.  February  26.  1946:  Merchant 
ship  sale  conference  report. 

Passage  of  bUl:  Vote  yea.     (P.  1660,  Cok- 

OBOBIONAI,  RICOKD.) 

February  27.  1946:  Dlsctiaslon  of  remarks 
relative  to  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. Re  motion  that  full  text  of  letter  be 
read.  Vote,  yea.  (P.  1725.  CoNcaEssiowAt 
Bbcoco.) 

VM>ruary  27.  1946:  On  motion  to  table 
llr.  Rankin's  motion  to  strike  material  on 
pa§e  A873  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Rscoao. 
Yoto,  nay.    (P-  1737,  Congkxssionai.  Rxcosd.) 

H.  R.  4761.  March  6.  1946:  Amend  national 

housing  bill. 

On  motion  adding  new  title  relative  to  real 
estate  speculation:  Vote,  nay.  <P.  1668. 
COMoansioNAL  RXCOID.) 


On  motion  to  strike  lines  3  to  12,  page  9. 
celling  prices:  Vote,  yea.  (P.  1994,  Congres- 
sional RECORD.) 

On  motion  to  expand  and /or  clarify  ceU- 
mg  price:  Vote,  nay.  (P.  1995,  Congbession- 
AL  Record.)  ,    „ 

Passage  of  bill:  Vote.  yea.  (P.  2001,  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

H.  R.  563,  March  12.  1946:  Conference  re- 
port   Communications  Act.  Petrillo  bill. 

Passage  of  bill:  Vote,  yea.  (P.  2174.  CoN- 
CRZssioNAL  Record.) 

House  Joint  Resolution  307.  March  12, 
1946:  Authorizing  use  of  naval  vessels  for 
atomic-weapon  tests.  Vote,  jea.  (P.  2173, 
Concressionai.  Record.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  also  to  state  that 
I  was  in  attendance  at  an  Important 
flood-control  conference,  in  company 
with  Representative  Beall.  on  July  9. 
Had  I  not  been  necessarily  absent  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  roll  call  No.  204  to 
make  available  certain  funds  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

I  wctild  also  have  voted  "yea"  on  roll 
call  No.  2051,  recommitting  H.  R.  6407, 
ft  bUl  for  the  coiwtructlon  and  preserva- 
tion of  certain  public  worts,  with  Instruc- 
tiOHB  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  to  inilst 
on  It*  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  which  added  $95,000  000  for 
the  canalization  of  the  Arkansa.s  River, 
I  feel  this  to  be  an  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture. 


Why  Is  the  Control  and  Development  of 
Atomic  Energy  a  World  Problem? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Henry  A.  Wallace,  deUvered  on  the 
"You  and  the  Atom"  program  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Previous  speakers  on  this  program  have 
told  you  bow  atomic  energy  was  developed. 
They  have  told  you  how  sclentlsta  of  all  na- 
tions pooled  their  knowledge  to  unlock  the 
secret  of  power  in  the  atom,  and  how  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada 
worked  together  to  develop  atomic  energy  as 
a  weapon  of  war. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  scientific 
aspects  of  atomic  energy,  but  about  the  social 
and  political  problems  that  have  been  created 
as  the  result  of  this  tremendous  new  dis- 
covery. These  problems  are  clear.  We  must 
conuol  this  new  force  so  that  It  will  not 
destroy  us  in  a  world-wide  conflagration,  and 
we  must  use  it  for  the  greatest  possible  good 
of  all  men. 

We  can  achieve  these  ends  by  following  the 
example  of  the  men  of  science  who  dis- 
covered and  developed  atomic  energy.  Scien- 
tists more  than  any  other  class  of  people 
are  Internationalists.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  American  science,  a  French  science,  a 
Brtish  science,  and  a  Soviet  science.   Neither 


Is  there  a  capitalist  science  as  opposed  to  a 
Marxist  science.  Scientists  are  concerned 
with  only  one  variety  of  truth,  but  no  truth 
can  be  shut  out  by  International  boundaries. 
Physicists  all  over  the  world— regardless  of 
nationality — cooperated  in  a  marvelou.<!  way 
to  give  us  atomic  energy.  The  roll  Is  long  and 
I  shall  not  mention  all  the  names.  Here 
are  a  few:  Einstein  the  German,  Bohr  the 
Dane,  Rutherford  the  Englishman,  Fermi  the 
Italian,  Szilard  the  Hungarian,  Compton  the 
American. 

These    men    developed    the    fundamental 
knowledge  that  was  necessary  to  the   dis- 
covery and  application  of  atomic  energy  by 
working  together  and  disregarding  their  na- 
tional origins.    They  were  also  the  first  to 
understand  the  tremendous  meaning  of  their 
discovery.    They  were  the  first  to  realize  that 
this  new  gift  of  knowledge  to  mankind  Is 
an  ambiguous  power,  one  that  can  be  used 
to  destroy  man  and  his  civilization  or  to 
comfort  and  heal  him  and  bring  him  Joy. 
SclentUU   are   developing   a   new    morality 
that  is  Just  aa  impresalve  to  me  as  their  amaz- 
ing uchnlcal  development*.     There  wa«  a 
time   when   aclentliU  tended   to  disregard 
moral  problems.    They  were  devot«d  to  the 
pursuit  of  an  ever-growing  truth  about  na- 
ttirt.  but  they  felt  that  human  value*  were 
too  nebuknu  to  be  analyzed.    Today  they 
have  been  ahocked  Into  an  awarenes*  of  th« 
human  meaning  of  their  own  creationa.    No 
group  in  our  aoclety  has  been  mart  vocal 
than  they  in  urging  that  we  Uke  sUps  to 
protect   ourselves   against  thl«  new  danger 
and  to  utilize  it  for  the  good  of  all  nations, 
Ovu*  problem  now  Is  to  get  the  same  atti- 
tude among  the  people  and  the  political  lead- 
ers of  different  nations  that  we  have  among 
the  physicists.     We  shall  see  the  beginning 
of  this  new  International  morality  as  soon 
as  peoples  and  political  leaders  devote  them- 
selves  to   the  scientists'   ideal   of   an   ever- 
growing truth   instead   of   appealing   to   an 
ever-darkening  ignorance. 

I  was  talking  recently  with  Mrs.  Edward 
U.  Condon,  the  wife  of  the  distinguished 
physicist  and  director  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  about  our  becoming  minor 
gods  and  learning  how  to  make  new  kinds 
of  matter  by  tlie  use  of  atomic  energy.  With 
true  woman's  intuition,  she  said,  "Yes.  we 
shall  handle  all  matter  but  the  matter  which 
is  the  matter  with  man  himself."  This  Is 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  To  prevent  atomic 
energy  from  destroying  mankind.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  there  be  a  psychic  revolution,  a 
profound  change  in  the  moral  values  and  the 
thinking  habits  of  people  the  world  over. 
Such  a  revolution  would  be  infinitely  more 
important  during  the  next  150  years  than  the 
industrial  revolution  has  been  during  the 
past  150  years. 

The  Industrial  revolution  placed  ateam, 
chemistry,  and  electricity  at  the  center  of  the 
universe.  Men  thought  they  could  use  these 
great  powers  without  regard  to  human  values. 
As  a  result,  our  knowledge  of  social  and 
political  relations  has  lagged  far  behind  our 
understanding  of  steam  power,  chemical 
power,  and  electrical  power.  Our  business 
crises  have  become  continually  more  over- 
whelming, and  our  wars  more  devastating. 
But  atomic  energy  will  not  permit  us  to 
postpone  these  basic  human  problems  any 
longer.  By  the  very  magnitude  of  its  pos- 
sibilities, the  development  of  atomic  energy 
means  that  we  can  no  longer  avoid  grappling 
with  the  most  central  problem  of  all — that 
is,  the  problem  of  finding  out  how  men  can 
work  together  without  fear  and  use  the  de- 
velopments of  science  to  serve  each  other 
creatively. 

In  my  mind  there  Is  no  question  at  all 
about  the  necessity  of  outlawing  the  atomic 
bomb.  Of  course,  the  United  Nations  should 
ban  the  bomb.  Of  course,  the  United  Na- 
tions should  have  a  scientific  Inspection 
force  to  make  It  absolutely  certain  that  In- 
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W.  Philips,  J.  W.  Wheat,  Harry  Starr,  T.  S. 
Jones,  Homer  Pharr,  Thomas  J.  Pitts,  Tom 
Nelson,  Fred  H.  Minor. 


Mr.  GUPPEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
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tional In  scope,  and  to  have  It  national  In 
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ternatlonal  commitments  are  kept,  and  that 
no  group  anywhere  Is  planning  atomic  skul- 
duggery of  any  kind.  But  we  cannot  protect 
ourselves  from  the  atomic  bomb  merely  by 
outlawing  It  as  we  outlawed  poison  gas.  We 
must  go  deeper,  and  make  war  Itself  Impos- 
sible and  unthinkable.  In  an  age  when- 
people  possess  a  weapon  as  terrible  as  the 
atomic  bomb,  it  is  sheer  savagery  for  nations 
to  arm  themselves  for  war  and  to  maintain 
bases  against  one  another. 

But  the  conditions  of  peace  will  not  come 
until  we  have  real  International  trust  and 
International  cooperation.  And  this  trust 
and  cooperation  will  not  arrive  until  we  have 
the  moral  and  psychic  revolution  I  spoke 
about  a  few  minutes  ago.  We  know  what  is 
right.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  Some  of  vis  say  that  the  Golden  Rule 
Is  a  beautiful  Ideal,  but  not  very  practical. 
I  say  that  Christian  morality,  not  as  practiced 
during  the  last  1.900  years,  but  as  Jesuf 
himself  taught  It.  has  finally  become  the 
most  practical  thing  In  the  world.  It  has 
become  so  practical  that  unless  all  nation* 
In  the  world  practice  It.  there  will  no  longer 
b«  a  human  race  to  worry  about. 

Th«  Golden  Rule  demand*  that  we  look  at 
thing*  from  th«  other  lellow*  po.ot  of  view 
•*  well  a*  our  own.  If  every  nation  in  the 
world  could  for  1  week  drop  lU  •elfUb,  hau- 
ful  maneuvering  and  adopt  the  Golden  Rule. 
w«  could  work  out  an  international  moral 
cod*  that  would  permit  u*  to  u*c  atomlo 
energy  safely  *o  a*  to  unlock  for  lu  one  door 
after  another  to  abundance  and  Joyous  living. 
If  we  fall  to  take  advantage  of  our  knowl- 
edge to  achieve  a  decent  life  for  all  men,  the 
reason  will  be  that  we  let  natlonalUtic  fear, 
greed,  and  stupidity  stand  in  our  way.  It  1* 
easy  to  understand  why  nations  and  certain 
groups  within  nations  should  have  -been 
selfish  in  an  age  of  scarcity,  when  there  was 
no  hope  of  producing  enough  to  go  around. 
But  in  the  age  of  potential  abundance  that 
we  are  now  entering,  any  nation  that  tries 
to  keep  a  monopoly  of  wealth  and  of  na- 
ture's power  Is  like  a  man  continuously  try- 
ing to  keep  other  people  from  breathing  for 
fear  there  might  be  a  shortage  of  air. 

It  Is  easy  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  evils 
of  the  world.  It  Is  not  so  easy  to  suggest  ways 
to  curb  the  evils.  I  have  only  a  few  sug- 
gestions to  offer.  I  suggest  first  that  we  dis- 
card the  doctrines  of  Machiavelirs  Prince  a*  a 
guide  to  International  action  and  substitute 
therefor  a  modern  elaboration  of  Interna- 
tional law  as  founded  by  Grotlus. 
The  greatest  statesmen  of  the  future  will  be 
*  the  men  who  do  the  most  to  get  the  great 
nations  to  pull  together  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  common  man  In  the  so- 
called  backward  areas  of  the  world.  We  shall 
achieve  a  sound  and  lasting  peace  only  by 
making  all  peoples  feel  that  they  are  par- 
ticipating m  the  forward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  shall  not  free  the  world  from  the 
fear  of  war  as  long  as  the  world  U  divided 
between  rich  nations  and  exploited  nations. 
The  nations  that  are  rich  and  powerful  today 
will  best  safeguard  the  future  security  of  the 
world  by  doing  all  they  can  to  bring  about  a 
rapid  rise  In  the  standard  of  living  in  China. 
India,  the  Near  East,  eastern  Europe,  north 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  guiding  star  of  the  future  must  be  in- 
ternational cooperation  In  the  service  of  the 
common  man.  We  In  the  United  States  have 
the  chance  to  follow  that  star  and  to  win  for 
ourselves  the  gratitude  of  the  world.  Just  as 
we  have  the  chance  to  keep  our  so-called  se- 
cret to  ourselves  for  a  few  short  years  and 
gain  the  world's  envy  and  fear  and  hate.  I 
believe  we — and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world— ore  going  to  make  the  right  choice. 
If  the  facts  of  atomic  energy  are  fully  under- 
stood, there  Is  no  tolerable  alternative. 

I  suggest,  finally,  that  we  learn  to  look 
upon  the  future  with  confidence  and  upon 
our  tremendous  opportunity  with  a  sense  of 
Joy.    Atomic  energy  ha*  made  us  afraid,  and 


with  good  reason.  Our  fear  may  force  us  to 
find  ways  to  work  with  other  nailons  to  con- 
trol the  miliUry  use  of  atomic  energy.  But 
I  have  less  confidence  In  fear  than  I  have  In 
Joy.  I  beheve  we  shall  go  farther  on  the  road 
to  controlling  and  using  atomic  energy  tf  we 
fully  undersUnd  what  it  can  do  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
It  Is  conceivable  that  we  shall  be  able  to  con- 
struct and  harness  the  energy  of  miniature 
suns  that  will  give  off  power  for  hundreds  of 
years.  It  is  possible  that  we  can  completely 
change  the  geographic  meaning  of  the  deserts, 
the  tropics,  and  the  frozen  areas  of  the  world. 
By  properly  utilizing  this  great  gift  we  can 
make  peace  more  exciting,  more  challenging, 
than  war  ever  was.  I  can  visualize  the  possi- 
bility of  our  competing  peacefully  with  other 
nations — with  the  Russians  for  InsUnce — in 
making  the  great  deserts  blossom  and  the 
Arctic  wastes  bear  fruit. 

These  things  and  more  await  the  world  If 
we  chooee  the  right  course  now — the  course 
of  sanity  and  good  will. 


The  Natioaal  Tribute  GroT« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CAuroairu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  National  Tribute 
Grove,"  which  I  recently  delivered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tallest  of  all  trees,  and  among  the  most 
beautiful,  are  the  everliving  redwoods  (Se- 
quoia sempervlrens),  symbolic  of  immorality. 
The  Nation-wide  movement  for  preservation 
and  dedication  of  a  great  primeval  grove  of 
redwoods  in  honor  of  the  men  and  women 
who  served  our  country  In  the  armed  forces 
In  World  War  n — In  honor  of  those  who  live 
a*  well  as  those  who  have  lost  their  lives — Is 
meeting  with  spontaneous  and  unanimous 
approval,  and  It  is  expected  that  during  1946 
this  project  will  attain  complete  success. 

The  outpouring  of  patriotic  sentiment  rep- 
resented in  this  National  Tribute  Grove  Is 
worthy  of  the  Increasing  attention  which  Is 
being  accorded  It.  As  Donald  Culross  Peattle 
wrote.  In  an  article  on  the  redwoods  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  "The 
Nation  Tribute  Grove  will  express  to  all  eter- 
nity the  living  gratitude  of  this  Nation,  and 
express  It  In  serene  beauty  which  can  never 
be  less  fair  than  it  is  today." 

By  official  action  of  the  California  State 
Park  Commission,  a  forest  remarkable  for  Its 
size  and  scenic  beauty  ha*  been  named  the 
National  Tribute  Grove — a  magnificent  pri- 
meval redwood  forest  In  the  Mill  Creek -Smith 
River  region  In  Del  Norte  County,  Calif.,  on 
the  Redwood  Highway  about  4  miles  north- 
east of  Crescent  City.  This  grove,  within  the 
California  SUte  park  system,  is  only  about  12 
miles  In  an  ah-llne  south  of  the  Oregon  boun- 
dary. 

The  significance  of  the  National  Tribute 
Grove  merits  the  wide  notice  which  has  been 
given  it  since  the  beginning  of  thU  program. 
The  proposal  to  create  this  fitting  and  im- 
perishable tribute  was  made  by  The  Garden 
Club  of  America  to  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League.  Treasurer  of  the  National  Tribute 
Grove  fund,  on  behalf  of  the  league.  Is  Dr. 


Robert  Gordon  ^roul.  president  of  the 
University  of  California.  250  Administration 
Building.  Berkeley  4.  Calif.  The  State  erf 
California  has  matched  In  equal  amount  the 
money  which  has  been  conulbuted  through 
the  Save-the-Redwoods  League  from  In- 
dividuals, firms,  and  organization*. 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Is  the  chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
of  Sponsors  leading  the  National  Tribute 
Grove  program,  a  committee  representative 
of  outstanding  personages  In  our  Nation. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  toward  com- 
pletion of  the  National  Tribute  Grove,  and 
additional  funds  are  to  be  raised  so  that  the 
project  can  be  rounded  out.  and  can  be  com- 
pleted in  accordance  with  terms  of  a  pur- 
chase agreement  now  in  effect,  to  add  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  grove  approximately  1,000 
acres  of  giant  redwoods  adjacent  to  Mill 
Creek  and  Smith  River.  Some  of  these  acres 
are  among  the  most  heavily  forested  in  the 
world.  By  action  of  the  California  State  Park 
Commission,  this  primitive  foreet  when 
added  to  the  park  lands  will  become  part 
of  the  National  Tribute  Grove,  which  then 
will  comprise  more  than  6,000  acre*  of 
superb  redwood  forest. 

It  1*  hoped  al*o  that  it  will  be  poariMe  to 
acquire  additional  densely  forested  acres  in 
the  Smith  River  and  Mill  Creek  region.  All 
can  a**t*t  thla  program,  helptng  to  preserve 
a  noble  foreet  and  partlc^Mtlnff  In  otir 
people'*  tribute  to  tboe*  who  eerved  in  the 
armed  force*  of  the  United  8Ute*  In  World 
War  n. 

Many  of  the  giant  redwood*  which  will  be 
**ved  within  thl*  grove  have  etood  for  2.000 
years.  Some  of  them,  exceeding  350  feet  In 
height,  are  from  12  to  10  feet  in  diameter, 
measured  6  feet  above  the  ground.  In  con« 
templating  such  a  mighty  grove,  the  often- 
made  comparison  to  a  great  cathedral  Is  In- 
deed apt.  Duncan  McDufBe.  president  of  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League,  has  expressed 
this  thought  In  eloquent  words: 

"To  enter  a  grove  of  giant  redwoods  Is  to 
step  within  the  portals  of  a  cathedral — dim. 
lofty,  pillared,  peaceful. 

"But  this  temple  which  the  Great  Archi- 
tect has  t>ecn  building  for  a  score  of  cen- 
turies is  incomparably  nobler,  more  beauti- 
ful, and  more  serene  than  any  erected  by  the 
hands  of  man.  Its  nave  is  loftier  than  that 
of  Amiens  and  longer  than  that  of  St. 
Peter's.  Its  wine-red  shafts,  rising  clean  and 
straight  over  200  feet,  are  more  numerous 
than  the  pillars  of  Cordova:  Its  floor  Is  car- 
peted with  a  green  and  brown  mosaic  more 
Intricate  than  that  of  St.  Mark's:  lU  aisles 
are  lit  with  a  translucence  more  beautiful 
than  that  which  filters  through  the  stained 
glass  of  Chartres;  Its  spires  pierce  higher 
than  those  of  Cologne;  Its  years  are  greaUr 
than  those  of  the  first  lowly  building  devoted 
to  Christian  service. 

"To  destroy  this  noblest  of  places  of  wor- 
ship would  be  more  Irreparable  than  was  the 
destruction  of  the  cathedral  of  Rhelms. 

"Fortunately,  such  a  primeval  grove,  rep- 
resentative of  the  finest  redwood  forest.  Is 
to  be  kept  Inviolate  forever,  as  the  national 
tribute  grove." 

The  giant  redwoods  are  a  precious  national 
heritage.  This  grove,  notable  for  Its  beauty 
and  grandeur,  being  set  aside  as  a  testimony 
of  undying  thanks,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
sanctuary  and  shrine  by  all  Americans.  The 
adminUtration  of  the  grove  will  be  cared 
for  by  the  Stote  of  California,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  through  the  years  will 
come  In  thousands  upwn  thousands  to  view 
Its  imperishable  majesty.  Thoae  who  do  not 
look  upon  the  great  grove  Itself  are,  never- 
theless, beneficiaries  of  Its  continued  exist- 
ence, and  the  present  generation  and  gener- 
ations to  come  wUl  gain  Inspiration  from 
thU  symbol  of  a  people's  gratitude  to  those 
who  served  in  our  armed  forces— the  national 
tribute  grove. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOUh 
n  ISB  noon  or  RKPRCSBNTATIVaB 

Fridav,  August  2. 1946 
Mr  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  very  much  Impresacd  with 
tho  following  article  which  appeared  n 
a  recent  Issue  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  June  11.  1946.  written  by  Mr. 
E  P  Hutton.  I  think  It  clearly  depicts 
situations  which  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  part  they  can  play  in  reestab- 
lishing and  preserving  our  American 
traditions: 

SoMiBODT  Must  Spbak  fob  America— You 
Can  Do  SoMrrniNO  About  It  Herk  and 
Now— Wurra  to  tor  Pbesident  of  the  In- 

SUEANCE   COMPANT    IN    WHICH   YoU    HAVE    A 

Policy  and  to  the  Head  of  Kveet  Business 
IN  Which  You  Have  Your  Monet  Invested 

TELL  HIM  TO  DO  SOMETHING 

Tell  him  American  business  should  be  the 
champion  of  American  liberty  and  freedom. 
TeU  him  It  U  the  responsibility  of  business 
to  speak  out  In  direct  answer  to  all  the  se- 
cret slippery  plans  IdeoIogisU  have  been  at- 
tempting to  saddle  on  this  Nation  and  its 
people  since  1832. 

TeU  him  to  quit  worrying  about  getting 
into  politics.  He  has  been  dragged  Into  poll- 
Uca  Tell  him  the  way  to  get  out  of  politics 
la  to  tell  the  truth,  and  all  of  the  truth,  about 
business.  Tell  him  defending  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  RIght.s  is  no  more  getting 
Into  politics  than  defending  the  Red  Cross 
Is  getting  Into  medicine. 

Tell  him  America  is  in  danger  of  losing 
foiever  Its  rights  to  private  enterprise  and  free 
enterprise.  Tell  him  to  teU  the  man  on  the 
sUeet  the  difference  between  these  two  forma 
of  enterprise.  One  man  with  a  business  la 
private  enterprise.  He  owns  the  business  and 
It  belongs  to  him.  whether  Its  Henry  Ford 
or  a  corner  grocery  store.  Free  enterprise  is 
allowing  the  public  to  buy  shares  In  an  enter- 
prise and  become  part  owners.  If  they  dont 
like  It,  they  can  seU  out  next  day.  whether  It 
be  General  Motors.  General  Foods,  Westing- 
house,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  or  the  Bell 
Telephone  system. 

TELL  HIM  TO  GET  BUST  SELLING  AMERICA 

Tell  him  to  be  as  dramatic  In  selling  Amer- 
ica as  he  has  been  In  seUlng  his  soaps,  brass, 
foods,  or  fountain  pens— his  automobiles  or 
his  radios. 

Tell  him  to  hire  the  best  talent  available 
to  present  facts,  facts,  and  still  more  facts — 
and  present  these  facts  to  the  man  on  the 
gtreet — out  loud.  Are  we  a  downtrodden, 
frxistrated.  exploited  people?  Then  why  do 
paoples  of  every  other  land  want  to  emigrata 
to  America?  Is  our  economic  system  obso- 
lete, decrepit,  broken-down,  and  In  need  of 
teplMement  by  a  glorious  totalitarian  state? 
Then  why  do  they  come  to  America,  asking 
us  for  gifts  m£d3  by  our  system  which  they 
pretend  to  despise?  Because  we  have  the 
wealth  their  system  will  not  create.  And  we 
have  the  wealth  because  wc  have  the  system 
that  makes  It— the  Tree  enterprise  system — 
the  competitive  profit  and  loss  system— the 
■jstem  in  which  everyone  of  us  can  risk  his 
MTlBfs.  if  he  please,  to  build  new  business 
and  new  pay  rolls.  Tell  him  to  point  out 
that  there  Is  no  Ogpu  or  Gestapo  to  tell  us 
what  we  may  or  may  not  do  with  our  own 
savings. 

Utr'S  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD 

Al  Smith  used  to  say:  "What  are  we  quib- 
bling atwut?     Let's  look  at  the  record."    II 


you.  the  man  on  the  street,  or  the  president 
of  any  business,  wants  to  know  what  the 
ideologists  within  our  administration  plan 
for  all  of  us.  its  in  print.  And  every  one 
of  the  following  statements  has  been  made 
by  men  appointed  to  high  offlce  who  have 
■worn  to  defend  the  Constitution.  All  of 
these  statemenu  have  been  made  by  men  In 
hlfh-appolnted  positions— appointed  by  men 
the  Hatlon  has  elected  as  ctistodlans— not 
changers— of  our  Constitution  and  our  BUI 
of  Rights.    Just  lUten  to  these: 

"Having  once  captured  the  Government 
and  shelved  the  Supreme  Ccurt,  we  Social- 
ists would  nationalize  as  many  large  indus- 
tries as  we  could  chew.  We  would  do  it 
peacefully,  if  possible,  and  otherwise,  if  nec- 
essary." 

"The  whole  capitalistic  shell  game  can  sink 
and  be  damned.  Tell  them  we've  got  a  war 
on— a  war  to  establish  a  workers*  govern- 
ment." 

"Ownership  will  become  more  and  more 
divorced  from  any  active  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  society.  The  owners  will  cease  to  be 
necessary." 

"To  take  control  of  indtistry  and  govern- 
ment, abolish  the  present  capitalistic  system, 
and  ..ulld  a  workers'  republic." 

"Congress  will  surrender  to  the  adminis- 
tration the  power  to  tax  •  •  *  directing 
when  and  how  the  money  will  be  spent." 

"It  has  already  been  suggested  that  busi- 
ness win  logically  be  required  to  disappear. 
This  Is  not  an  overstatement  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis;  It  is  literally  meant." 

"The  Government  will  gradually  come  to 
own  most  of  the  production  plants  of  the 
United  States." 

"All  owners  of  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages, 
land,  buildings,  or  equipment  shall  be  re- 
quired to  surrender  them  In  return  for  ccan- 
monwealth  bonds." 

"People  are  too  damned  dumb  to  under- 
stand " 

"The  Government  will  provide  the  market 
and  say  what  and  how  much  Is  to  be  pro- 
duced." 

NOW  WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS?— FACTS  THAT  WILL 
RErOTE  THESE  CONSPIRATORS  WHO  OPENLY 
SPOUT  WHAT.  IN  OTHia  LANDS,  WOULD  BE 
DOWNRIGHT  TREASON? 

Answer  these  recorded  claims  and  plans 
with  this  simple  fact:  The  United  States  of 
America  has  been  a  workers'  government 
since  1T76.  Rail  splitters  have  become  Pres- 
idents, privates  have  become  generals,  gobs 
have  become  admirals,  shoemakers  have  be- 
come Senators,  newsboys  have  become  gov- 
ernors. That  Is  our  history.  Everybody 
starting  poor  in  money  but  rich  in  freedom, 
liberty,  and  opportimlty. 

Answer  the  fellow-travelers  in  Govern- 
ment by  telling  all  Americans  this  always 
has  been  a  workers'  republic.  It  was  the 
farmer,  butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick 
maker,  the  gunsmith,  pewterer,  and  button 
maker  who  told  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Jay 
to  get  the  Constitution  adopted  and  how 
to  make  It  work.  Workers  have  elected  every 
type  of  official  provided  for  under  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  •  •  •  but 
they've  had  no  voice  In  electing  appointed 
officials  who,  In  appoUited  sinecures,  want 
to  hold  onto  the  easy  money,  coming  from 
your  high  taxes,  and  to  keep  their  appointed 
power  forever  and  ever. 

Tell  them  that  In  this  workers'  republic 
no  appointed  official  is  going  to  shelve  the 
Supreme  Court  and  capture  the  Govern- 
ment. Tell  them  that  brands  of  goods  are 
for  people's  choices,  the  logical  products  of 
a  democracy,  and  that  democracy  ceases 
when  a  housewife  must  buy  what  an  official 
says  is  to  be  bought,  or  else. 

Tell  all  of  tliese  conspirators  against  your 
liberties  what  American  business  has  done: 
How  it  has  ptiUed  down  the  price  of  an 
electric  bulb  from  tl.50  to  10  cents.  How 
It  has  made  the  automobUe  the  property  of 
the  man  on  the  street,  made  the  telephone 


a  household  convenience,  put  refrigeration, 
central  heating,  bathrooms,  radios,  hot  water, 
and  gas  stoves  In  ■«  many  homes  that  these 
luxuries,  almost  unheard  of  in  many  landa, 
are  staples  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

WHO  CIXATU  WEALTH  IM   AMniCAT 

What  peculiar  mint  do  we  have  that  makes 
us  the  richest  people  in  tl>e  world  and  our 
money  the  most  stable?  We  have  the  mint 
that  Is  American  business — the  goose  of  fable 
made  a  (act,  laying  golden  eggs  for  everyone. 
Was  it  a  political  system  that  flist  an- 
nounced a  »5  minimum  wage?  No.  It  was 
Ford,  a  private  enterprise.  Was  it  the  poll- 
llclans  who  built  a  little  iron  furnace  into 
Bethlehem  Steel?  Was  it  politicians  who 
developed  radio  and  put  radio  seU  in  every 
home?  Was  it  politicians  who  brought  down 
the  price  of  electric  refrigerators  from  $400 
to  $100?  Was  it  politicians  who  built  the 
railroads,  who  established  steamship  lines 
and  air  lines?  No.  It  was  free  enterprise 
that  planned  and  paid,  developed  and  pro- 
duced. 

TELL     TOUR    FREE    ENTEEPBISE    COMPANT    PRESI- 
DENTS TO  TELL  THEIR  8TORT 

Tell  them  to  dramatize,  with  all  the  arts 
of  advertising  they  have  used  to  sell  goods, 
the  most  precious  commodity  in  the  entire 
world— the  liberty  and  freedom  that  is 
America.  Unless  they  do,  we  may  well  walk 
Into  slavery  blindfolded,  and  with  never 
another  emancipation  proclamation  to  save 
the  day. 

A  GREAT  MAN  IS  ONE  WHO  DOES  A  THING  FOR  THE 
riRST   TIME 

Tell  the  presidents  of  these  companies  to 
get  right  down  to  cases  and  show  how  much 
of  the  cost  of  every  Item  sold  generally  in 
stores  goes  somewhere,  somehow.-  Into  the 
pockets  of  the  American  worker.  Tell  them 
to  show  what  part  of  the  price  of  every  bit 
of  merchandise  goes  Into  all  kinds  of  taxes. 

DRAMA?      THERE  IS  SO  MUCH  OF  TT  HERE  THAT  Tt 
SOUNDS    UNBELIEVABLE 

The  millions  of  common  men  (as  a  recent 
but  now  ex- vice  president  has  called  them) 
aren't  so  common  after  all.  They  are  the 
most  uncommon  men  and  women  in  the 
world.  They  are  not  so  stupid  that  the  wool 
can  be  pulled  over  their  eyes  and  kept  there 
by  appointed  officeholders.  They  own  the 
department  stores,  the  mail-order  houses, 
the  railroads,  the  steel  industry,  the  dairy 
industry,  and  the  beverage  Indtistry— by  free 
enterprise  Investment.  They  have  ventured 
their  savings  in  American  business.  They 
have  made  possible  the  thousands  of  mints 
that  produce  America's  wealth  and  all  her 
high  standards  of  living. 

■O  WE  ARE  STUPID? 

We  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  liberty. 
We  don't  know  how  lovely  it  is  to  be  told 
precisely  where  to  work,  what  hours,  and  at 
what  Job.  We  don't  know  what  fun  it  is 
to  be  told  exactly  where  to  live,  what  to  eat, 
what  to  think,  where  to  buy,  and  what  to 
buy.  We  are  so  dumb  about  liberty  that 
we  ofTer  voters  a  choice  between  candidates 
of  two,  three,  or  four  parties  at  elections. 
So  this  Is  undemocratic?  The  right  way  Is 
to  have  one  party  and  to  vote  for  that  party 
always.  We  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
security.  Security  Is  all  meals  guaranteed, 
full-time  work  (and  Lord  be  with  you  If  you 
think  of  quitting  for  any  cause),  care  and 
close  attention  from  cradle  to  grave.  Amer- 
ican business  should  tell  Americans  we  have 
that  kind  of  security  but  we  reserve  It  for 
criminals  at  Alcatraz.  Atlanta,  and  Sing 
Sing.  None  of  the  criminals  like  it  •  •  • 
they  call  it  prison.  And  a  "prison"  is  what 
that  kind  of  security  would  be  for  all  of  us, 
walls  or  no  walls. 

TOU    HAVE    THE    RIGHT    TO    HAVE    TOUR    SAT    IN 
THIS  COTTNTET 

So  tell  the  heads  of  every  free  enterprise 
In  which  you  have  an  interest  you  want  to 
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see  action.  Tell  them  to  protect  their  rights 
to  remain  in  business  and  thereby  protect 
your  savings.  Tell  them  that  under  the 
threat  of  all  oppressions,  and  under  the 
greed  of  all  powerful  factions,  there  still 
remains  the  people,  the  real  America,  the 
real  private  enterpriaers.  the  real  free  enter- 
prisers, and  the  real  weslth  creators  and 
preservers  of  this  Nation. 

TBX  TMZU   YOU   WANT  Tt  ALL  TOLO 

And  why  shouldn't  you?  It  is  your  sav- 
ings that  are  at  stake.  It  is  your  chUdren 
as  well  as  you  who  are  in  dsnger.  Your 
liberty  Is  on  the  auction  block.  You  have 
the  right  to  demand  thst  men  of  business 
again  take  to  heart  that  nugget  of  wisdom 
that  reads,  "The  price  of  liberty  i«  eternal 
vigilance." 

Eternal  vigilance  isn't  a  matter  of  ssylng 
and  doing  nothing.  It  Is  getting  down  to 
cases,  displaying  uncommon  sense,  and  being 
that  precious  thing — a  real  American. 

So  tell  your  company  presidents  to  take 
over  the  direction  of  their  advertising,  to 
spend  of  their  appropriations  to  protect  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  owners  of  the 
business,  the  man  on  the  street. 

BUSINESS    HAS   THE   STORT   THAT   WILL   SELL   ALL 
AMERICANS  ON   AMERICA 

If  business  falls  In  its  duty  to  tell  the 
truth  now,  the  truth  may  forever  remain  un- 
told. Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure:  the  ap- 
pointed officeholders  above  quoted  will  not 
do  It.  They  must  continue  to  take  refuge  In 
half-truths.  In  distortions,  and  In  untruths. 
The  truth  Is  too  dangerous  for  them.  The 
truth  about  America  Is  too  fuM  of  proof  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  workers'  republic,  too 
full  of  reasons  why  we  should  keep  our  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights  and  not  trade 
them  for  that  Joker  "the  new  economic 
order." 

Tell  the  presidents  to  tell  all  America 
that  the  worst  crime  against  the  workers  a 
business  can  commit  is  to  operate  at  a  loss 
and  not  at  a  profit.  Tell  him  to  show  how 
profitable  operation  Is  profit  for  aU;  that  op- 
eration at  a  loss  is  the  beginning  of  shut- 
down, and  loss  for  all.  Tell  him  to  demon- 
strate how  the  worst  crime  against  all  Amer- 
icans Is  Governinent  that,  each  year,  spends 
more  than  it  ta;kes  In  and  then  taxes  to  the 
ix»lnt  of  confiscation  to  pay  its  bUls  as  It 
runs  Into  greater  debt.  To  sacrifice  funda- 
mental arithmetic  In  order  to  keep  power  Is 
repudiation,  by  a  political  party,  of  every- 
thing this  country  stands  for  and  everything 
that  has  made  It — and  Its  people — great. 

so  TELL  BUSINESS  TO  SPEAK  WHILE  IT  STILL  HAS 
THE  RIGHT.  AFTER  IT  SPEAKS  AS  IT  SHOULD 
SPEAK,  IT  WILL  HAVE  CITIZENS  OP  OtTR  COXH*- 
TRY   AS    DEFENDERS 

Tell  business  to  speak  without  fear  and 
be  unafraid  cf  the  mistakes  In  Its  record, 
for  the  entire  American  system  Is  nothing 
but  a  record  of  overcoming  mistakes  and  at- 
tempting always  to  make  things  better, faster. 
This  Is  what  American  business  has  done, 
but  all  of  Its  mistakes  were  paid  for  by  those 
who  chose  to  risk  their  savings  In  business 
and  not,  as  the  Federal  Government  does  It, 
by  taxing  all  the  people  for  Its  mistakes. 
The  $60,000,000,000  bill  for  experimenting 
by  Government  between  1932  and  1940  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  people.  But  the  few 
bUlion  dollars  spent  by  American  Industry 
In  experimenting  in  those  same  years  al- 
ready show  results  in  better  living,  better 
foods,  better  transportation,  better  pay  rolls, 
better  everything. 

"Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  ques- 
tion rightly  as  when  they  discuss  It  freely." 
The  wide-open  question  to  be  settled  now  Is 
simply  this:  Shall  America  continue  to  be 
free?  That's  why  you  should  write  to  the 
presidents  of  the  companies  In  which  your 
savings  are  Invested.    Do  It  now. 

This  expressed  viewpoint  is  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, paid  for  by  me,  and  is  in  no  way 


connected  or  identified  with  any  group,  or- 
ganization, or  company.  This  advertisement 
la  placed  before  the  people  with  the  hope  of 
promoting  a  t>ctter  understanding  of  our 
problems  between  capital  and  labor,  and  the 
further  hope  of  preserving  our  competitive 
profit  and  loss  system.  "Error  of  opinion  may 
be  tolerated  when  reason  U  left  free  to  com- 
bat it." 

S.  F.  HUTTOM. 

WaBTttnr,  Long  Islamo,  N.  T. 


A  Uiif  Beach  Man  Writes  Poetry  and 
Sends  It  to  Hit  Congreisman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  an  elegy  by  a  very  much  respected  and 
able  citizen  of  my  home  city  of  Long 
Beach.  Calif.  I  thank  you  and  the  House 
membership  for  unanimous  consent  to 
place  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  hope  It  may  inspire 
many  the  way  it  has  me. 

ELECT     TO    THE     MXMORT     OF     HON.     FRANKLIN 
DELANO   ROOSEVELT 

(By  William  George  Reed.  Long  Beach,  Calif., 

June  22,  1946) 
He  spread  goodwill  to  every  land. 
He  proclaimed  freedom  to  every  man. 
To  him  all  freemen  shall  always  say 
We  lost  a  friend,  when  he  passed  away. 

His  courage  was  a  shining  light; 
Like  all  good  men  he  loved  the  right; 
He  loved  the  poor,  like  the  Savior  had; 
He  gave  his  life  to  make  them  glad. 

The  worker's  rights  he  always  hailed. 
He  turned  to  help  them  while  others  failed. 
The  money  changers  were  still  on  hand 
To  He  and  cheat  on  the  rights  of  man. 

God  bless  the  land  that  gave  him  birth; 
His  fame  Is  known  throughout  the  earth. 
The  love  of  mankind  was  In  his  breast. 
He  never  failed  to  do  his  best. 

He  faced  the  storms  with  a  lion's  will. 
Love  for  his  neighbor  was  in  him  still. 
He  helped  the  needy,  cheered  the  strong; 
He  hated  conquest,  he  knew  the  wrong. 

He  prayed  for  peace  to  no  avail, 
The  slant-eyed  pagans  were  on  his  trail. 
Today  we  wish  he  was  here  to  see 
The  battle  he  fought,  for  you  and  me. 

Let  him  rest  in  peace  till  the  trumpet  sounds; 
He  sleeps  at  Hyde  Park  in  hallowed  ground. 
Songs  of  the  ages  will  praise  his  name; 
As  a  man  of  God,  he  sought  no  fame. 


Charter  for  World  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29) .  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 


entitled  "Charter  for  World  Health,"  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Parran.  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
and  President  of  the  International 
Health  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrcM 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao. 
a«  follow! : 

This  has  been  a  hlstorlo  Inumatlonal 
haalth  oonferenoe.  lu  meetm  equals  that 
Of  any  comparable  International  gatherinff. 
This  has  been  due  to  the  outsUnding  ability 
Of  you,  the  delegates,  who  are  the  leaden  of 
the  world  in  public  health  and  medietne  and 
to  the  professional  atmoepbera  and  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  baa  marked  this  month 
of  arduous  work. 

The  foundation  of  our  work  was  laid  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  last  February  in 
calling  the  Conference,  and  by  the  construc- 
tive work  of  its  preparatory  committee  of  ex- 
perts In  Paris.  It  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
the  excellence  of  the  Secretariat  which  the 
United  Nations  has  provided.  To  the  Coun- 
cil, the  preparatory  committee,  and  the  sec- 
retariat we  express  our  deep  appreciation. 

The  nations  represented  here  today  are 
signing  a  magna  carta  for  health,  which  will 
bring  into  being  a  world  health  organization 
unique  In  its  scope,  authority,  and  functions. 
Its  broad  purpose  Is  the  attainment  by  all 
peoples  of  the  highest  ix>ssible  level  of  health 
and  well-being.  We  are  convinced  that 
health  Is  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease  or 
Infirmity,  but  a  state  of  complete  physical, 
mental,  and  social  well-being,  the  enjoyment 
of  which  we  declare  to  l>e  a  fundamental  right 
of  every  human  being  without  distinction  of 
race,  religion,  political  belief,  economic  or 
social  condition.  We  believe  Its  attainment 
is  essential  for  peace  and  security. 

It  Is  becoming  clear  that  the  health 
sciences  can  contribute  to  man's  ability  to 
live  harmoniously  in  a  changing  total  en- 
vironment. Thus,  improved  health  enhances 
standards  of  living,  promotes  economic  pros- 
perity, contributes  to  our  total  objective, 
which  is  peace.  The  fundamental  freedoms 
can  be  realized  only  when  people  are  health- 
ful and  well  nourished. 

In  the  field  of  health,  nations  are  Interde- 
pendent. Epidemics  anywhere  in  the  world 
are  dangerous  to  other  nations.  Low  stand- 
ards of  health  lay  a  burden  upon  prosperity 
and  trade,  imposing  an  economic  handicap 
on  every  nation  and  on  the  world  as  a  whole. 

While  the  responsibility  for  health  within 
its  own  borders  is  of  primary  concern  to 
each  nation,  the  success  of  each  can  be 
greatly  enhanced  through  international 
teamwork.  The  world  health  center  we  are 
creating,  therefore,  should  be  the  directing 
and  coordinating  agency  to  provide  infor- 
mation, leadership,  and  assistance  In  every 
phase  of  health  work.  Not  only  will  the  or- 
ganization aid  in  disseminating  and  applying 
all  of  the  scientific  knowledge  we  now  pos- 
sess to  prevent  disease  and  promote  health. 
but  It  will  encourage  and  conduct  scientific 
research  to  forge  more  effective  tools.  Better 
remedies  will  be  discovered.  New  preven- 
tives will  be  found.  As  a  result,  there  will 
be  brought  under  ttetter  control  many  of  the 
human  Ills  which  now  take  such  a  large  toll 
In  disability  and  death.  Cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, mental  illness,  and  degenerative  dis- 
eases, for  example,  are  obvious  targets  for 
such  International  scientific  endeavor. 

Public  health  Is  a  dynamic  composite  of 
many  scientific  disciplines.  Throuigh  their 
application  the  average  life  span  In  the  more 
advanced  countries  has  been  doubled  dur- 
ing the  past  century.  Yet,  progress  has  been 
very  uneven  In  the  different  nations.  In 
some  countries,  for  example,  one-half  of  all 
children  bom  do  not  reach  their  fifth  birth- 
day. The  average  life  span  is  about  half  of 
that  attained  in  the  more  fortunate  nations. 

Recently  we  have  seen  the  miracles  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  sulfa  drugs  and 
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DwiJcmin.  yet  only  a  small  proportion  of  th« 
SSld"Vpulatlon  has  iKXcai  to  these  reine- 
dice  For  to  a  large  part  of  the  worlda  people, 
doctors  and  hosplUls.  In  the  modern  feuM. 
are  virtually  unknown.  Even  such  an  ele- 
menuiry  reqiklrement  for  health  as  an  uncon- 
Smlnated^er  supply  Is  lacking  over  large 
■teas  of  the  earth. 

To  achieve  the  great  objective*  of  the 
World  Heiath  Org*nl«tlon  will  require  our 
best,  our  mcst  persinent  efforU.  B"t  our 
effoA*  alone  are  not  enough.  We  must  bring 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  manklnd-to  the 
common  man  everywhere-an  understand  ng 
and  appreclaUon  of  the  elements  of  healUi 
and  a  consuming  desire  to  achieve  It.  With- 
out this  our  signatures  on  a  docxunent  here 
In  New  York  will  have  little  meaning.  The 
World  Health  Organiatlon,  therefore,  must 
be  built  for  human  service,  must  give  prac- 
tical help  to  the  worlds  people,  must  under- 
take first  things  first. 

During  the  past  40  years  our  naUons  have 
acquired   some   experience    In   international 
tY— >*ti  action  first  through  efforts  to  prevent, 
tbrawh  quarantine,  and  through  exchange 
of  epidemic  intelligence.  pestUentlal  disease 
from  spreading  between  nations.    During  the 
years  between  the  two  world  wars  these  ef- 
forts were  broadened  to  Include  mutual  help 
m  disease  control,  training  of  health  person- 
nel gathering  valuable  sUllstlcs.  and  stand- 
anii»Uon    of    certain    drugs    and    biologic 
products.    During  the  war  the  United  Nation* 
pooled  fully  their  mUltary  efforts  to  prevent 
diMMe.    All  of  this  experience  will  be  useful 
to  ua  in  ovir  tasks  ahead. 

The  World  Health  Organlratlon  will  be 
prepared  to  use  all  of  our  most  modern  scien- 
tific knowledge,  our  beet  tools,  wherever 
needed  to  help  heal  the  wounds  of  war  and 
to  eliminate  the  ancient  human  plagties, 
such  as  malaria  and  cholera,  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis.  Prevention  of  disease  Is  a  first  ob- 
jective. But  this  Is  only  a  first  step. 
Hunger  and  malnutrition  stunt  the  bodies 
and  warp  the  minds  of  a  large  part  of  the 
world's  poptUaUon.  To  atUin  freedom  from 
want  of  food  la  another  goal  which  we  may 
hope  to  reach  by  pooling  our  nutritional 
knowledge  with  the  food  and  agriculture  ef- 
forts erf  the  United  Nations. 

A  next  step  toward  world  health  Is  the 
pcelUve  Improvement  of  health,  of  physical 
and  mental  fitness.  Higher  levels  of  physi- 
cal development,  a  longer,  more  productive. 
more  vigorous  life  span  will  be  sought  and 
attained. 

To  help  reach  these  goals  we  need  not  <miy 
to  apply  all  the  knowledge  we  now  have  for 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  disease 
everywhere  In  the  world,  but  we  need  to  con- 
duct intensive  research  In  the  laboratory. 
at  the  bedalde.  and  In  the  field  to  push  back 
the  frontier  of  the  imknown  In  the  health 


to  live  together  harmoniously  with  his  fel- 
low man.  In  making  this  proposition  I. 
for  one,  believe  that  health  science  must 
share  the  task  with  religion  and  education. 

The  science  of  mental  hygiene  Is  one  of 
our  newer  dlsclplllnes.  concerned  with  the 
human  mind  and  emotions.  Even  In  Its 
present  early  stage  of  development.  It  helps 
man  adjust  to  his  environment,  to  live  m 
greater  harmony  with  his  family,  his  com- 
munity, his  world.  This  science  of  mental 
hygiene  needs  urgently  to  be  developed  and 
applied  as  a  basic  element  In  preventing  war 
and  destroying  the  seeds  of  war. 

The  World  Health  Organization  Is.  there- 
fore, a  collective  instrument  which  will  pro- 
mote physical  and  mental  vigor,  prevent  and 
control  disease,  expand  scientific  health 
knowledge,  and  contribute  to  the  harmony  of 
human  relations.  In  short.  It  Is  a  powerful 
Instrument  forged  for  peace. 

We  return  to  our  homes  knowing  that  we 
have  done  our  best.  We  hope  that  history 
will  record  a  job  well  done. 


MArts*  by  Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  of 
Florida,  Before  the  American  Slav 
ConfTcss 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Augxist  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29).  1946 


I  aeveral  measurable,  scientific  objec- 
tlTee  are  diOctUt.  but  not  Impossible  of  at- 
tainment. Yet  at  our  conference  the  prac- 
tical scientists  have  not  been  content  to  stop 
at  thia  point.  We  have  an  additional  task. 
Humane  plans  for  world  health  go  for 
nat«ht  unless  the  peoples  of  the  world  can 
learn  to  live  together  In  peace.  Never  again 
can  our  world  disintegrate  into  the  insanity 
of  another  total  war. 

Public  health  experts  realize  that  otir 
science  may  l)e  used  either  to  save  life  or 
to  destroy  ctvUiaition.  Whether  science  Is 
to  be  used  for  good  or  for  evil  is  not  deter- 
mined by  scientists  themselves.  The  same 
type  of  research  worker  may  discover  peni- 
cillin or  atomic  fission.  It  is  .the  mass  con- 
science of  mankind — the  dominance  of  the 
moral  or  the  amoral — which  determines 
whether  research  is  to  be  used  for  life  or 

death. 

In  our  magna  carta  for  health  we  have 
ventured  to  declare  that  we  have  a  contri- 
bution to  make  to  the  central  world  prob- 
lem of  our  day.  which  is  to  help  man  learn 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  me  at  the  Third  All-Slav  Day  Rally 
of  the  Midwest  Division.  American  Slav 
Congress,  at  Pilsen  Park,  on  July  7, 1946. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  American 
S'av  Congress,  my  fellow  Americans  and  old 
friends,  what  Is  there  so  stimulating  and 
satisfying  as  to  come  again  to  see  and  to 
visit  with  old  friends?  In  all  history  it  has 
been  proved  that  there  U  no  friend  more 
loyal  and  faithful  than  a  Slav  friend.  So  I 
am  glad  to  come  here  this  afternoon  again 
to  enjoy  this  colorful  and  inspiring  occa- 
sion and  to  see  you  all  again. 

When  I  was  here  the  last  time  In  Pilsen 
Park  with  ycu  the  war  vras  still  in  progress. 
Since  that  time  the  glorious  victory  has 
come  and  the  many  dead  have  gone.  Since 
that  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  in  many  of  the  old  countries  something 
of  what  they  suffered  In  that  war.  I  already 
knew  that  here  in  the  United  States  no 
people  had  more  gloriously,  more  self-sacrl- 
ficiaUy  and  more  gallantly  contributed  to 
win  that  war  than  the  American  Slav  In 
and  outside  the  armed  forces  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  knew  that  In  the  heavy  Industries  of 
this  country  where  the  gieat  material  of 
war  was  turned  out  that  the  Slav  was  known 
to  have  borne  ths  brunt  of  the  burden,  and 
I  knew  that  In  the  armed  forces.  In  all  the 
armed  forces,  he  had  no  supsrlor  as  a  fight- 
ing man. 

I  had  a  chance  to  appraise  at  close  range 
what  had  been  done  In  Russia,  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  In  Yugoslavia.  The  world  knows 
that  the  Slav  bore  the  brunt  of  this  war; 
that  he  lost  more  killed  and  wounded  and 
prisoners,  that  he  had  more  of  his  own  peo- 
ple made  homeless  than  all  the  other  peo- 


ple of  the  United  Nations  fighting  the  evH 
enemy  put  together. 

I  had  a  chance  to  learn  not  only  from  the 
people  but  from  the  heads  of  governments 
in  those  three  countries,  and  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  get  to  visit  the  other  countries.  Bul- 
garia and  Poland  especially,  but  I  learned 
from  the  mouth  of  the  great  SUlln  himself 
what  the  Russian  sacrifice  had  been  In  the 
armed   forces   and   among  the   ctvllimns   of 

Russia. 

I  heard  again  at  the  Nuremberg  trials  In 
the  official   testimony   how   many  Russians 
had   been   brutally   and   horribly   murdered. 
I  talked  to  Russian  soldiers  and  officers  who 
had  been  to  the  homeland  and  could  not 
even  find  their  ancient  village,  so  complete 
had  been  Its  destruction  by  the  evil  Nazis. 
Yes;  I  heard  of  the  prison  trains  from  Rus- 
sia back  Into  Germany,  how  women  had  been 
snatched  from  their  homes  without  regard 
for  their  health,  and  how  when  little  children 
were  born  to  them  they  had  been  snatched 
out  of  their  mothers'  arms  by  the  Nazi  guarda 
and  thrown  o\it  the  window  to  perish  m  the 
snow  beside  the  tracks. 

Yes;  the  Slav  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war 
and  deserves  a  great  measure  of  the  honor 
and  the  glory  of  the  victory. 

In  Czechoslovakia  I  got  a  chance  to  grasp 
the  hand  of  and  to  talk  with  one  of  the 
great  sUtesmen  of  the  world  who  has  been 
many  times,  many  years  here  In  your  great 
City  of  Chicago.  President  Benes  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. . 

And  the  distinguished  Foreign  Minister,  the 
son  of  the  founder  of  Czechoslovakia.  Jan 
Masaryk.  ^        «       - 

I  heard  of  the  Munich  days  from  Benes 
himself,  and  President  Benes  said  to  me  ^ 
what  I  have  repeated  upon  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  that  in  the  dark  days 
of  Munich,  when  Hitler  held  his  sword  drawn 
over  the  head  of  the  Czechoslovak  people, 
brave  as  they  were,  the  one  nation  that  un- 
equivocally said,  "We  are  ready  to  fight  by 
your  side.  If  Hitler  strikes."  was  Russia.  And 
I  heard  from  the  lips  of  that  great  soldier, 
that  dynamic  leader,  the  man  that  drove 
the  Nazis  out  of  Yugoslavia,  Marshal  Tito 
the  story  of  the  partisan  struggle  in  Yugo- 
sill  vlft 

I  will  add  that  Marshal  Tito,  with  char- 
acteristic humanity  and  human  interest  that 
he  pcescsses,  carried  me  out  Into  the  stables 
and  showed  me  there  the  horse  that  he  rode 
In  all  that  great  period  of  warfare,  his  little 
mare  Molly,  and  I  saw  how  he  put  his  arms 
in  affectionate  embrace  around  Molly's  neck, 
for  she  too  was  a  gallant  comrade  in  the 
victory.  I  suggested  to  Marshal  "nto  that 
I  hoped  he  would  do  with  Molly  what  had 
been  done  with  General  Lee's  great  horse 
Traveler,  whose  skeleton  is  preserved  In 
Washington  and  Lee  University  at  Lexing- 
ton. Va..  that  she  too  may  be  memorialized 
for  all  time  as  a  great  soldier. 

I  saw  Marshal  Tito's  great  dog  Tlga,  which 
lingered  lovingly  at  his  feet,  and  I  saw  a 
republic  being  borne  In  Yugoslavia. 

Incidentally.  I  can  tell  you  that  those 
falsifiers  who  say  that  United  Nations  relief 
funds  are  being  misused  in  Yugoslavia  and 
m  White  Rtissla  and  the  Ukraine  tell  false- 
hoods, and  I  have  the  testimony  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  organization.  Mayor 
LaGuardla  himself  testifying  a  few  days  ago 
before  a  Senate  Investigating  committee,  and 
I  heard  from  the  mouths  of  these  great  lead- 
ers what  their  objectives  were  for  the  peace 
and  how  determined  they  were  to  keep  the 
peace  against  evil  enemies. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  moment  when 
Marshal  Stalin  hit  his  fist  down  upon  the 
table  m  front  of  him  and  said.  "Never  again 
must  Germany  and  Japan  be  allowed  to  make 
war  upon  the  world." 

I  proclaim  to  you  as  a  visitor  and  an  ob- 
server who  had  rather  vmxisual  opportunities 
for  getting  information  that  In  my  opinion 
the  objectives  and  the  alms  and  the  pur- 
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poses  of  the  Slav  nation  are  peaceful  as  are 
the  alms  and  objectives  of  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States.  Why  shouldn't  they  want 
peace  when  they  suffered  more  than  anybody 
ou  earth  today  In  this  war?  What  they  want 
is  security  of  their  homeland  against  rtinewed 
assault  from  those  enemies  who  have  so  many 
times  and  so  vlcloiuly  attacked  them  In  the 
long  past,  and  that  is  what  we  all  want.  That 
security  is  the  essential  of  peace  all  over  the 
earth.  It  Is  our  common  problem,  there- 
fore, to  provide  and  assure  security  for  all 
nations  as  a  condition  of  peace  In  the  world. 
^Well,  there  are  some  who  say  that  wars 
don't  settle  anything.  Well,  ask  them  where 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  are. 

A  little  more  than  2  years  ago  they  gloried 
In  their  empires  as  the  heads  of  their  power- 
ful states,  waging  a  dangerous  and  mighty 
war.  Today  they  both  lie  In  unknown  and 
Ignoble  graves.  Those  which  were  once  great 
states  and  mighty  powers  today  are  prostrate 
and  Impotent.  Yes.  we  haven't  done  as  good 
a  Job  with  them  as  the  Romans  did  when 
they  defeated  Carthage,  but  we  have  It  with- 
in our  power  to  see  to  It.  as  Stalin  said,  that 
never  again  shall  Germany  and  Japan  be 
permitted  to  wage  war  upon  the  world.  And 
60  that  war  did  settle  certain  things.  It 
destroyed  Hitler  and  Mussolini;  It  destroyed 
the  military  might  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  it  emancipated  the  Slav  world  from  the 
tyranny  of  western  imperialism.  It  not  only 
liberated  the  Slav  world  but  It  opened  new 
and  widening  doors  of  opportunity  for  the 
Slavs  to  enter  Into  the  future  they  have  so 
long  and  so  richly  deserved. 

Now,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  those 
great  gains  shall  be  lost  or  whether  they 
shall  be  preserved.  Our  own  United  States 
of  America,  I  venture  to  say,  shall  be  the  de- 
cisive factor  In  the  determination  of  that 
factor. 

There  are  some  in  America  who  counsel  tis 
back  to  isolation.  Do  not  listen,  my  friends, 
to  the  words  of  these  sirens  who  would  lure 
to  destruction  your  country  and  your  peo- 
ple. Had  America  not  embraced  the  folly  of 
Isolation  before  this  war  I  believe  we  should 
not  have  had  this  war. 

When  our  great  President.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  came  here  In  1937  to  warn  the 
world  from  Chicago  at  the  christening  of  a 
great  bridge,  you  remember  what  he  coun- 
seled—"A  disease  threatens  to  engulf  the 
earth.  It  is  a  contagious  disease.  Unless 
we  quarantine  against  It  we  will  all  be  af- 
flicted by  contagion."  And  that  disease  was 
war   and   totalitarianism. 

Yet  when  he  gave  us  that  warning  from 
certain  sources  In  Chicago,  from  many 
sources  In  the  country,  from  multiple  sources 
in  the  Congress,  he  was  denounced  as  a  war- 
monger, as  one  who  would  shed  the  blood 
of  the  citizenry  of  his  land. 

We  did  not  take  his  advice,  therefore.  We 
waited.  We  waited  past  Munich.  We  waited 
past  the  time  when  Poland  was  struck.  We 
even  waited  past  the  time  when  Russia  was 
stricken.  We  waited  until  the  enemies  of 
democracy  almost  had  democracy  down  be- 
fore finally  the  provocation  of  the  dastardly 
Japanese  attack  upon  us  awakened  us  Into 
action  on  a  common  front  against  a  com- 
mon enemy,  and  If  we  retreat  again  Into  the 
shell  of  Isolation  in  America,  as  we  did  after 
the  last  war.  if  we  think  that  what  happens 
in  the  world  Is  no  concern  of  ours  here  at 
home,  here  In  Chicago,  here  In  Florida,  then 
get  ready  to  send  your  babies  from  their 
cradle  in  a  few  years  Into  the  mouth  of  a 
more  destructive  war  than  their  seniors  ex- 
perienced m  this  war,  for  war  will  come  In- 
evitably  again.  So  steer  away  from  that 
counsel  of  isolation.  It  will  destroy  our 
country  and  our  work. 

Then  there  are  some,  on  the  other  hand, 
equally  extreme  and  equally  dangerous  who 
say,  "Now  is  the  appointed  time  for  Amer- 
ica to  grasp  an  empire.  Now  Is  the  time  when 
we  shall  take  advantage  of  our  great  and  un- 


paralleled strength  and  dominate  the  world, 
either  alone  or  with  another  power." 

That  will  lure  us  to  the  same  destrtictlon 
that  Isolation  will  lure  us  to.  for  throughout 
all  history  imperialism  has  proved  to  be  not 
only  fool's  gold  but  folly  of  the  worst  char- 
acter. We  might  survive  a  while,  we  might 
have  our  day  of  glory  when  we  might  sparkle 
In  the  sun  of  conquest,  but  It  would  come, 
as  all  such  empires  Inevitably  do.  to  the  day 
of  reckoning  and  to  the  inevitable  day  of 
defeat  and  destruction. 

So  what  we  must  find  is  a  path  between 
isolation  and  Imperialism  for  America. 

A  little  while  ago  the  Foreign  Secretary  of 
Great  Britain  warned  his  labor  colleagues  at 
Bournemouth  that  they  had  to  be  the  nation 
to  reconcile  the  two  extremes  of  Russian 
communism  and  American  capitalism.  Well, 
n  capitalist  Is  a  mighty  good  friend  to  have 
when  you  want  to  borrow  a  little  money.  I 
am  a  little  afraid,  because  I  have  always 
supported  the  British  loan,  that  the  Foreign 
Secretary  spoke  a  little  too  quickly.  He 
should  have  waited  until  the  House  acted 
before  he  made  that  speech. 

I  do  not  look  upon  It  as  the  role  of  any 
other  power  to  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  fundamentally  there  are  no 
differences  between  us  that  need  to  be  recon- 
ciled. 

What  Is  It  that  we  have  to  fight  the  Rus- 
sians about?  If  ever  In  history  the  three 
great  powers  that  emerged  from  the  war  were 
so  situated  as  to  be  the  trlp>od  of  a  perma- 
nent peace  It  Is  the  Big  Three  that  emerged 
victorious  from  this  war:  the  Soviet  Union, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  Each 
of  us  has  a  great  land  territory;  each  of  us 
has  many  natural  resources;  each  of  us  Is  a 
strong  power  and  a  strong  people;  each  of 
us  has  a  great  past  and  a  glorious  future. 
We  are  widely  enough  separated  so  we  are 
not  constantly  Impinging  one  upon  the  other 
in  a  friction  that  sometimes  produces  the 
climate  of  war.  I  admit  there  Is  some  fric- 
tion In  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Balkans  and  In  eastern 
Europe  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
I  thought  we  were  the  ones  to  reconcile  the 
differences,  rather  than  Britain  feeling  It 
was  her  spiritual  duty  to  reconcUe  differences 
between  Russia  and  us.  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  when  I  say  It  Is  our  duty  to  find 
an  American  policy  that  wUl  produce  peace 
and  nrosperlty  in  the  world.  I  am  remember- 
ing that  we  must  remember  the  warnings  of 
George  Washington,  made  to  us  In  his  Fare- 
well Address,  when  he  told  us  not  to  engage 
in  or  enter  Into  any  permanent  alliances,  and 
that  means  that  rules  out  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  fraternal  alliance. 

I  do  not  advocate  an  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Neither  do 
I  advocate  an  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  I  do  not  want  this  coun- 
try to  be  antl-Brltlsh,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
see  my  country  antl-Russlan.  or  anti-Slav, 
or  antl-anythlng  else  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
That  is  not  the  American  way.  That  is  not 
the  course  that  America  shotild  follow. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  Russia  getting  Into  the  Mediterranean. 
She  has  as  much  right  there  as  anybody  who 
docs  not  live  there. 

I  am  not  averse  to  Russia  having  a  decent 
influence  in  the  Middle  East,  comparable  to 
her  proximity  to  that  area.  I  say  If  any  great 
power  Is  to  have  a  dominant  influence  in  the 
Balkans  and  In  Central  Europe,  certainly  no 
nation  has  a  greater  right  than  Russia,  which 
In  history  and  In  origin  and  In  thought  is 
more  closely  allied  to  them  than  any  other 
great  power. 

When  British  and  American  and  other 
statesmen  tell  the  people  of  the  Danube  Val- 
ley how  they  have  got  to  run  their  naviga- 
tion. I  wonder  how  they  would  feel  if  people 
over  there  started  telling  the  people  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  how  to  handle 


navigation  in  some  of  the  great  valleya  of 
Britain  or  the  Americas. 

Now.  my  friends,  today  there  are  forces 
loose  In  this  country  and  in  the  world  who 
are  employing  the  old  Nazi  and  Fascist  tech- 
nique. They  are  disseminating  propaganda. 
Some  of  them  are  trying  to  confuse  and  to 
arouse  the  prejudices  of  people  of  the  church. 
In  America  we  believe  in  a  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  I  do  not  think  It  is 
the  proper  function  for  us  to  Inject  a  religious 
question  into  an  organization  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Let  us.  therefore,  say 
that  we  will  answer  all  those  people  who  are 
trying  to  stir  up  any  prejudice  that  we  are  a 
tolerant  Nation  and  a  tolerant  people  and  we 
want  to  be  the  friends  of  all  who  deserve  our 
friendship. 

Then  there  are  some  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  stir  up  prejudice  In  this  country,  par- 
ticularly against  the  Slav  people,  on  the 
gromid  of  communism.  Just  a  little  while 
ago  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  somehow 
has  been  picked  as  one  of  our  Nation's  coun- 
selors In  International  affairs,  the  biggest  in- 
ternational cartel  Wall  Street  lawyer  in 
America,  yet  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  writes  a 
great  article  in  Life  magazine  to  scare  the 
American  people  agalnet  Russia,  and  he 
makes  the  burden  of  his  accusation  the 
charge  that  Russia  Is  communistic  and  de- 
termined to  spread  communism  aU  over  the 
world  and  to  conquer  the  world  through 
communism. 

My  friends,  I  am  an  American.  I  love  my 
country.  My  country  Is  not  a  capitalist  coim- 
try,  as  some  people  describe  It.  My  country 
is  a  great  free  republic.  We  have  got  a  right 
to  have  any  kind  of  a  governmental  organi- 
zation In  this  country  that  the  people  of  this 
country  choose.  Of  course  we  will  resist  the 
effort  of  any  country  to  foster  upon  us  any 
ideology  which  is  not  typically  and  truly 
American  In  character  and  does  not  come 
from  the  great  heart  and  soul  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  I  have  got  a  witness,  Mr. 
Jan  Masaryk,  and  he  Is  a  responsible  states- 
man, who  told  me  In  the  presence  of  our 
Ambassador  In  Prague  last  year  that  he  did 
not  even  believe  Russia  was  out  to  commu- 
nlze  Europe.  I  have  got  a  witness,  one  of 
the  highest  officers  In  the  United  States 
Army,  who  told  a  United  States  Senate  com- 
mittee that  It  was  his  observation  In  Man- 
churia that  Moscow  was  not  even  dfimlnat- 
Ing  the  Communists  of  Manchuria.  I  have  it 
from  the  lips  of  most  responsible  statesmen 
that  communism  In  every  country  in  Europe 
today  where  it  exists  is  a  patriotic  indige- 
nous movement  of  that  country. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  I  will  be  called  s 
Communist  If  1  dare  to  speak  a  word  of  clari- 
fication of  such  prejudices  as  have  been  dis- 
seminated by  such  propaganda,  but  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  arrows  of  these  critics.  I  am 
not  even  afraid  of  their  falsehoods  and  falsi- 
fication, because  the  American  people  some- 
how have  a  genius  for  seeing  through  such 
subterfuges  as  those  they  would  foeter  upon 
our  people. 

I  am  not  defending  communism.  I  don't 
like  communism.  I  would  fight  It  In  every 
way  I  could  if  it  threatened  to  become  the 
philosophy  of  America,  but  If  the  people  in 
France,  if  the  people  in  Ytigoslavia.  if  the 
people  In  Czechoslovakia,  if  the  people  in 
Russia,  if  the  people  In  Poland,  if  the  people 
In  Bulgaria,  If  they  choose  to  have  a  Com- 
munist Party,  they  have  as  much  right  to 
have  It  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  1  mj 
if  it  comes  typically  and  truly  from  thoea 
countries,  they  have  as  much  right  to  have 
a  Communist  Party  as  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  the  right  to  have  a  Soclallat 
Party,  and  I  am  against  socialism  too.  I 
don't  want  that  to  come  to  America.  And 
I  don't  want  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  to  bring 
Toryism  over  here  either.  And  so  if  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  starts  to  bring  Toryism 
to  America,  or  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr. 
Bevln,  tries  to  bring  sociallam  to  America, 
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or  •omeone  else  tries  to  bring  communism 
here  I  am  against  all  of  them.  I  am  for 
America.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  my  per- 
MBai  opinion,  everybody  ought  to  be  » 
RooMTeit  Democrat  anyhow. 

My  friends,  we  are  In  danger  of  losing 
the  peace,  which  Is  the  reason  I  am  speaking 
out  of  my  heart  to  you.  and  the  reason  I 
am  here  and  In  this  city,  that  I  have  run 
the  risk  of  being  malefacted  and  mininder- 

*  Bui  I  know  if  I  were  to  ask  you  who  lost  a 
loved  one  In  this  war  to  hold  up  ycur  hand 
that  there  would  be  a  forest  of  hands  that 
would  rise  up  in  this  great  auditorium.  Four 
hundred  thcusand  American  boys  in  the 
prime  of  life  will  never  come  home  except  In 
the  cold  lifeless  form  of  a  corpse  or  a  skele- 
ton.   Arent  their  memories  worth  preserving 

and  honoring?  v„„„- 

At  long  last  God  has  given  us  the  chance 
to  have  an  enduring  peace  and  a  standard 
of  living  the  like  of  which  mankind  has  never 
dared  to  dream  of.     That  peace  is  in  our 
hamto.    It  is  almost  within  our  grasp.    That 
prosperity  Is  here,  if  we  will  preserve  it.    Yet 
those  enemies  who  would  take  away  that 
proeperlty   by   destroying   price   control    by 
bringing  unbridled  Inflation  that  would  hurl 
us  back  into  the  dark  abyss  of  another  de- 
prenkm.  against  those  enemies  let  w  make 
L  single  undivided  militant  and  belligerent 
front  and  hurl  them  back.     And  those  who 
would  rob  us  of  the  peace  that  we  have  won 
by  the   sacrifice   of   the   dead,   let   us   hurl 
them  back  too.    Let  us  build  upon  Big  Three 
unity  that  won  the  war  the  kind  of  peace 
that  will  endure,  and  when  we  doubt  or  when 
m  our  hearts  there  is  confusion  let  us  harken 
back  to  what  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stood 
for  in  American,   in  domestic,  and  foreign 
policy,  and  we  will  know  we  are  on  the  right 
track  for  democracy  in  the  world  and  peace 

among  m«n.  

God  bless  you  to  carry  on  that  program. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee I  opposed  and  voted  against  a 
direct  bill  providing  for  congressional 
pensions  which  passed  the  committee 
notwithstanding  my  vote  in  opposition 
and  was  later  defeated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  When  this  bill  came  before 
the  House,  like  all  other  congressional 
pension  bills  in  the  past.  I  very  vigor- 
ously opposed  same. 


biles  tractors,  trucks,  and  other  construction 
equipment  would  probably  drop.  This  would 
indeed  be  a  calamity  to  the  American  manu- 
facturers. But  labor  also  thinks  it  can  see 
advantages  in  this  needless  waste.  So  we 
dig  fresh  Iron  ore  and  we  manufacture  new 
rubber  and  hope  that  ovir  posterity  can  do 
the  same. 

•We  are  not  living  In  the  futiu^.  we  are 
living  today  and  in  this  erroneous  philosophy 
our  coming  generations  will  be  the  real  suf- 
ferers— yotir  grandchildren  and  mine. — 
O.  B.  E. 


Opposes  CoBcressioiutl  Pension  Plan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOtTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOX3SK  OF  RKPBBSENTATIVES 

Friday.  Auffust  2.  1946 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  absence  in  Louisiana  on  official 
business  this  Congress  passed  the  con- 
gressional reorganization  bill  known  as 
the  La  Pollette-Monroney  bill,  which  had 
Included  in  same  a  congressional  pension 
plan  and  an  increase  in  salary. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
against  pensions  for  Congressmen  and 
Senators  and  also  against  a  salary  raise. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  Congressman's 
or  Senator's  salary  should  be  increased 
until  the  National  Budget  is  balanced 
or  our  national  debt  substantially  re- 
duced. I  am  also  of  the  opinion,  before 
any  increase  in  pay  for  Congressmen  or 
Senators  should  occur  that  the  income 
tax  should  be  substantially  lowered  on 
all  our  people. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  the  reorgan- 
iaation  of  Congress  as  contained  in  this 
bill  is  an  excellent  and  needed  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  would  have  whole- 
heartedly supported  it  provided  it  was 
so  amended  as  to  exclude  the  increase 
in  salary  and  pension  plan  for  Congress- 
men. 


Damnins  tbe  Unborn 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  is 
an  unusually  pertinent  and  appropnal*^ 
editorial  which  I  thank  you  for  havmg 
allowed  unanimous  consent  to  insert  m 
the    Appendix    of    the    Congressional 

Record.  ,      ^    .    _.,^ 

It  yfifis  published  in  the  West  Side 
Monitor  at  my  home  city  of  Long  Beach. 
CaUf.,  on  July  25. 1945: 

DAMiriMG  THE   tTNBORK 

If  in  our  sincere  desire  to  help  make  con- 
ditions better  for  our  children,  we  have 
saved  an  Inheritable  pittance  and  are  content 
to  rest  on  our  laurels,  the  battle  for  our 
posterity  is  only  half  won. 

There  Is  too  much  buck  passing  to  our 
fellow  citizens. 

Our  duties  to  the  coming  generations  are 
not  confined  to  the  financial  spheres  alone, 
which  is  relatively  unimportant  when  com- 
pared to  the  broad  scope  of  potential  obU- 
gatlons.  but  rather  to  the  development  of  a 
more  workable  democracy. 

What  do  we  owe  our  children?  Most  Im- 
portant of  all  we  owe  them  the  right  to  be 
^tlzens  of  a  good  country,  especially  if  our 
combined  efforts  can  produce  the  desired  re- 
gultB — and  we  can  produce  them. 

We  should  stop  our  duty  shirking  now. 
Vote  your  opinions,  elect  the  right  man,  and 
virrlte  your  congressman.  Don't  gripe  to  your 
neighbor— he  probably  agrees  with  you  any- 
how—and 9  chances  out  of  10,  you'll  have  a 
long  face  listening  to  his  gripes. 

Our  children — yes,  our  unborn  children 
and  grandchildren— will  be  damned  by  our 
negligence  and  carelessness. 

We  are  hkndlng  them  I  O  U's  for  billions 
of  dollars,  with  the  equivalent  of.  "Here  you 
are.  son;  I  hope  you  can  make  a  home  nin 
with  two  strikes  against  you." 

We  used  up  American  resources  at  an 
enormous  rate  during  the  war.  How  are  we 
going  to  get  them  back?  Can  we  claim  otir 
share  to  the  heretofore  legendary  spoils  of 
war  to  help  make  up  for  those  tised  re- 
sources? No!  Why?  Becatise  to  claim  any 
products  or  resources  of  the  defeated  na- 
tions would  be  competing  with  American 
made  goods.  The  lobbyists  for  industries  and 
manufacturers  would  not  permit  this  absurd 
program  to  be  carried  out. 

The  common  man  would  benefit  from  the 
old-fashioned  methods  of  taking  the  spoils 

of  war! 

Why  are  thousands  of  jeeps.  Army  trucks, 
and  construction  machinery  rotting  and  nist- 
ing  on  foreign  soil?  Lack  of  transportation? 
No— lack  of  pressure  upon  Congress  by  the 
American  people. 

If  we  should  return  this  outmoded  equip- 
ment to  the  United  States  our  American 
markets  for  these  Items  would  be  partly 
filled.    Result?    Retail   prices    on    automo- 


Freeing  of  Nortkem  Norway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  MISSOUEl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  an  article  from  the  Mid- 
western Bulletin  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
as  follows: 

Northern  Norwav,  the  area  which  is  known 
as  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  is  at  last 
free.     Northern  Norway  fell  under  German 
domination    in    1940    and    as    the    German 
armies  began  to  withdraw,  the  scorched-earth 
policy  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  local  SS 
commander,  for  he  was  withdrawing  before 
the  pursjilng  Red  army.     As  the  Red  army 
rolled  across  Finland  and  into  Norway  many 
of    the    Norwegians    felt    that    perhaps    the 
Russians  were  coming  as  liberators,  but  to 
their  utter  amazement  the  policy  and  pro- 
gram  instituted    by   the    Russians    was    as 
severe,  if  not.  in  a  few  instances,  worse  than 
that  of  the  Nazis.     Women  were  molested, 
property  was  violated,  and  as  soon  as  the 
country  was  stripped  bare  and  the  Russians 
could  find  no  further  loot,  they  soon  with- 
drew.   But  the  Impression  left  In  the  minds 
of   the    Norwegian    people,    according    to    a 
letter   from    Pastor    K.    of    the    Norwegian 
Church.  Is  best  expressed  as  follows: 

"Bitterness  which  knows  no  depth,  has  left 
Its  mark  upon  the  people  of  my  flock. 
Plagued  in  their  search  for  freedom  from  the 
Nazis,  they  welcomed  the  Russians  as  libera- 
tors, but  we  did  not  find  freedom,  we  found 
tyranny  closely  akin  to  that  of  National  So- 
cialism. My  people  are  now  free,  the  Rus- 
sian troops  can  loot  no  more,  they  have 
evacuated  back  to  Petsamo  (Finland),  but 
they  have  left  us  disilltisioned,  for  we  thought 
this  war  was  fought  to  bring  the  Pour  Free- 
doms to  all  mankind.  At  this  early  date  we 
feel  that  the  promises  that  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  made  are  but  empty  words  which, 
though  fine  sounding,  can  never  be  put  into 
realization  until  that  monstrosity  of  terror  In 
the  East  Is  disbursed." 

Norway  Is  not  the  only  Scandinavian  coun- 
try which  felt  the  grip  of  the  Russian  bear. 
Denmark  likewise  experienced  It  when  the 
Danish  Island  of  BJornholm  was  occupied  by 
the  Soviet  army.    The  people  of  this  area  put 
up  with  much  and.  as  one  man  put  It:  "If  I 
had  to  choose   between  the  Brown   rats — 
Nazis — and  the  Red  ones.  I  could  find  little 
difference  except  In  their  color."    It  is  time 
that  our  State  Department  realized  that  we 
cannot  do  business  with  Russia  on  the  terms 
we  have  accepted  up  to  the  present  time.    It 
is  time  that  we  adopted  and  presented  to 
them  a  definite  policy  and  that  we  stand  fast 
to  this  policy  and  not  be  brow-beaten  by 
Soviet  representatives  into  accepting  their 
propoeals.    Until  now  we  have  won  few  ar- 
guments with  Soviet  diplomats,  only  because 
our  representatives  at  Parts,  at  Potsdam,  at 
Teheran,  at  Cairo,  Casablanca,  and  Montreal 
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lack  one  characteristic  which  most  of  us 
Americans  possess,  and  that  Is  backbone.  A 
little  bit  more  backbone  In  our  foreign  policy 
and  a  little  less  catering  to  wishful  thinkers 
and  our  Government  will  earn  the  undying 
gratitude  of  freemen  throughout  the  world. 
America  desires  no  new  territory  In  Europe 
or  Asia.  We  do  not  wish  to  dominate  the 
government  of  any  other  country.  If  our 
policy  is  based  upon  sincerity  and  honesty, 
we  will  find  the  wholehearted  backing  of  all 
freemen,  but  if  we  continue  to  follow  the 
wllly-nllly  policy  of  concession  and  retreat 
before  the  Russian  bear,  we  not  only  will  lose 
the  respect  of  freemen  everywhere  but  we 
will  also  endanger  our  own  future  security. 


Relief  Fondt  for  Italy 


Our  Foreifn  Policy 


The  Charf  e  Account  Comes  Due 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1, 1946 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  is 
concluding  Its  business  today  after  a 
long  and  active  session.  It  has  been  both 
a  war  and  a  reconversion  Congress. 
Much  has  been  left  undone  to  straighten 
cut  the  economy  of  the  country.  We  are 
still  operating  under  Government  con- 
trols and  our  Federal  Budget  remains  un- 
balanced. The  Government,  which  Is 
under  full  control  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration continues  to  spend  more 
money  than  is  taken  in.  This  must  come 
to  an  end.  The  day  of  reckoning  will  be 
at  hand  for  the  Eightieth  Congress  when 
it  meets  in  January  1947.  The  charge  ac- 
count comes  due.  which  condition  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Lake  City  (Minn.)  Graphic, 
one  of  the  leading  weekly  newspapers  of 
the  Northwest: 

THE    CHABGE    ACCOUNT    COMES    DtJI 

For  years  the  people  Lave  been  lulled  into 
the  belief  that  the  Nation  could  run  In- 
definitely by  spending  more  than  It  took 
in.  and  still  avoid  Inflation.  This  was  sleight- 
of-hand  reasoning  that  those  who  learned 
that  two  and  two  make  four  could  not  under- 
stand. They  were  pooh-poohed  Into  silence 
if  they  mentioned  their  ideas.  To  carry  out 
the  Illusion  of  "holding  the  line."  subsidies 
to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars  to  pay  pro- 
ducers part  of  the  cost  for  what  the  con- 
sumer purchased,  were  resorted  to — the  sub- 
sidy came  cut  of  the  taxpayer  and  helped 
pile  up  the  deficit  and  hide  Inflation.  Then 
came  the  cost-absorption  illusion  whereby 
the  retaUer  was  forced  to  absorb  growing 
production  costs. 

But  the  old  rule  that  two  and  two  make 
four  still  stands.  In  order  to  have  anything 
to  eat  or  vear,  OPA  has  had  to  Increase  the 
price  for  both  producers  and  retailer  to  make 
up  for  the  accumulation  of  wage  increase* 
and  tax  increases  which  for  years  were  hidden 
in  Government  deficit  spending.  As  the  cost 
of  living  goes  up.  our  standard  of  living  goes 
down  because  the  average  person  does  with- 
out or  substitutes  Inferior  for  better  goods. 

It  Is  useless  to  blame  the  manufacturer 
or  the  retaUer  for  high  prices.  They  have  to 
work  on  the  formula  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  Encouragement  of  Industrial  activity, 
Increased  production  per  man.  and  the  old- 
fashioned  habit  of  saving,  thrift,  and  reduc- 
tion In  Government  debt  are  the  only  pro- 
tection against  Inflation — all  the  laws, 
rules,  regulations,  and  regimenUtion  to  the 
contrary. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  conformity  with  unanimous 
consent  which  I  have  received,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  an  exchange  of  cor- 
resp>ondence  between  my  colleague  from 
Philadelphia,  the  Honorable  William  A. 
Barrett,  and  myself: 

Jtn.T  26,  »46. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  A.  Bakkxtt. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bill:  Because  I  am  aware  of  the  in- 
terest you  have  expressed  on  many  occasions 
with  regard  to  present  conditions  in  Italy, 
where  there  is  great  suffering  and  distress,  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  wrltUag  to  you  with 
reference  to  the  relief  funds  which  are  being 
raised  here  in  America  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Italian  people,  who  are  In  such  sore  need  of 
help  and  assistance. 

The  economy  of  Italy  has  been  more  than 
seriously  dislocated  and  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  essential  articles  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  sustaining  of  life.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  conditions  at  first-hand 
when  I  was  In  Italy  last  year  and  I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  misery  which  existed.  When 
our  country  was  forced  Into  the  war  the 
Italian  people  Immediately  demonstrated 
their  reluctance  to  fight  America,  where  so 
many  people  of  their  own  blood  had  found 
happiness.  Thousands  of  American  boys  of 
Italian  blood  were,  among  those  who  gave 
their  lives  In  North  Africa  and  In  the  cam- 
paign In  Italy,  and  the  action  of  the  Italian 
people  in  revolting  against  Fascist  and  Nazi 
dictators  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
traditional  friendliness  they  felt  for  America. 
Anything  we  can  do  here  in  America  to  help 
them  Is  more  than  Justified  by  the  sacrifices 
which  were  made  by  those  Americans  of 
Italian  blood  who  served  so  ably  and  heroi- 
cally In  our  armed  forces.  If  you  could  see 
the  things  which  I  saw  In  Italy  last  year,  I 
know  you  would  agree  with  me  that  it  Is 
essential  for  us  to  extend  any  aid  which  we 
can  to  the  Italian  p>eopl&,  who  are  actually 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Might  I,  there- 
fore, appeal  to  you  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  committee  which  Is  In  charge  of  raising 
funds  for  the  relief  work  In  Italy?  I  know 
there  are  many  demands  made  upon  you,  but 
I  am  sure  this  Is  one  which  well  merits  con- 
sideration. 

With  warmest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

MlCHATL   J.   BKAOLST. 


Congress  or  the  UNrriD  States. 

HotTSE  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C,  July  30,  1946. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Bradlet. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mike:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  July  26  relative  to  the  relief  funds  which 
are  being  raised  here  In  America  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Italian  people  who  are  In  such 
dire  need  of  assistance. 

Realizing  the  deplorable  conditions  which 
exist  in  Italy  and  the  suffering  and  distress 
of  the  Italian  people.  I  enclose  herewith 
my  check  in  the  form  of  a  contribution  to- 
ward helping  alleviate  this  situation. 
With  cordial  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnjJAM  A.  Barrett. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcwd  a  copy  of  an 
interview  which  will  be  held  between  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Cap- 
per] and  myself  over  the  NBC  network 
on  August  3,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AMERICA    AND    PARIS 

Following  Is  the  text  of  an  NBC  network 
broadcast,  the  seventy-seventh  In  an  NBC 
University  of  the  Air  series  entitled  "Our 
Foreign  Policy." 

Participants: 

1.  Senator  Arthitr  Capper,  of  Kansas,  se- 
nior Republican  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on   Foreign   Relations. 

2.  Senator  Alexander  Wilet,  Republican, 
of  Wisconsin,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations. 

3.  Mr.  Sterling  Fisher,  director  of  the  NBC 
University  of  the  Air. 

Announcer.  Here  is  news  from  Washing- 
ton: Senators  Wiley  and  Capper  pledge  Re- 
publican support  to  bipartisan  policy  of 
unity  on  foreign  affairs:  cite  voting  record  of 
Congress  to  refute  charges  of  an  Isolation- 
ist trend;  advocate  raising  status  of  our  chief 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  to  Cabi- 
net level. 

This  Is  Our  Foreign  Policy,  the  weekly 
broadcast  of  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air. 
In  about  15  minutes  we  shall  call  on  NBC 
In  Parlii  for  a  short-wave  report  directly 
from  the  conference  of  21  nations  now  writ- 
ing the  peace  with  Italy  and  the  Axle 
satellite  countries.  But  first  we  bring  you 
from  Washington  a  report  on  American  for- 
eign pKjlicy  in  relation  to  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence, featuring  Senator  ARTHtrR  Capper,  of 
Kansas,  and  Senator  Alexander  Wilet,  of 
Wisconsin,  both  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Sterling  Fisher. 
director  of  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air, 
will  serve  as  chairman.    Mr.  Fisher. 

BIr.  Fisher.  A  great  part  of  the  world  look* 
to  the  United  States  for  leadership  at  the 
Paris  Conference — leadership  not  only  In 
writing  a  Just  peace,  but  also  in  backing  it 
up  after  It  Is  written.  The  eyee  of  the  world 
are  on  America,  therefore,  as  well  as  Pari*. 
Now,  last  week  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  and 
Senators  Connallt  and  Lucas  gave  tis  their 
▼lews  on  the  prospect  for  peace  in  Europe. 
This  week  we  have  asked  two  outstanding 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  give  us  their  views. 
Senator  Capper,  let's  start  with  you.  As  the 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  RelaUons.  what  do  you  think  of 
the  policy  our  State  Department  has  been 
following  In  the  peace  negotiations? 

Senator  Capper.  Well.  Mr.  Fisher,  during 
most  of  my  27  years  In  the  Senate  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  opposition — the  mi- 
nority party.  But  despite  that  fact,  I  think 
the  present  administration  has  done  the  best 
it  could  with  a  very  difficult  task  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy — a  much  better  Job.  per- 
haps, than  on  domestic  policy.  I  think  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Jimmy  Byrnes  have  shown 
good  Judgment  in  the  face  of  commitments 
they  Inherited  from  Yalta  and  preceding  con- 
ferences. I  think  these  commitmenu  have 
taken  from  them  much  bargaining  power  in 
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their  conferencea  with  foreign  powers.  I'd  go 
so  far  as  to  B»y  that  Byrnes  Is  a  great  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  the  Senate  we  know  him 
well  and  have  confidence  In  him. 

Mr.  PisHEK.  You  believe,  then.  Senator 
CAFFEa,  that  we  should  have  xmlted.  biparti- 
san support  for  our  foreign  policy? 

Senator  CArrwM.  I  go  along  with  Senator 
Vandenbmg  on  that.  We  must  have  a  united 
stand  on  our  pollclea  for  dealing  with  other 
nations,  or  we  can't  expect  them  to  take  us 
very  aerlously. 

Mr.  FisHEX.  Senator  Wn^T,  do  you  agree 
on  the  need  for  a  bipartisan  approach  on 
these  matters? 

8en.Ator  Wiltt.  Id  go  further  than  that. 
It  should  be  recognized  that  we  do  have 
xmited  backing  for  our  foreign  policy.  Sen- 
ator Vandenbehg  speaks  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Republicans  when  he  asks  for  unity 
to  strengthen  our  hand  during  the  peace 
negotiations  and  after. 

Mr.  FxsBXk.  Some  people  have  voiced  the 
fear  that  there  is  a  trend  toward  isolationism 
m  this  country  today,  as  part  of  the  reaction 
to  the  war.  Do  you  think  that  would  weaken 
our  position.  Senator  Wilet,  in  our  dealings 
with  other  nations? 

Senator  Wmrr.  My  answer  to  that  Is  that 
the  American  people  will  be  adequate  to  their 
international  responsibilities.  The  big  ques- 
tion Is:  Will  the  peoples  of  Europe  be  ade- 
quate to  their  responsibilities?  America 
never  wanted  war.  Before  Pearl  Harbor,  ac- 
cording to  every  public-opinion  poll,  90  per- 
cent of  our  people  opposed  our  entrance  Into 
the  war.  But  war  came,  and  the  situation  in 
the  world  has  changed.  Incidentally.  I  don't 
like  that  term  isolationism.  It's  loaded.  It 
implies  an  oetrlchllke  provincialism. 

Mr.  Fmin.  But,  Senator,  dont  you  think 
that  to  tome  extent  provincial  attitudes  stUl 
exist  in  America? 

Senator  Wilxt.  Among  a  few  people,  per- 
haps. But  the  point  Is,  the  term  isolationism 
is  applied'  altogether  too  often  to  smear 
American  nonlnterventionlsts — people  who 
wanted  to  stay  out  of  the  war  in  the  days 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  Most  of  these  people 
were  honest  patriots,  and  they  changed  with 
the  times. 

Mr.  FisHxi.  Senator  Capfxr.  have  you  no- 
ticed any  signs  of  a  trend — shall  we  say — 
away  from  internationalism  In  your  section 
of  the  country,  the  Midwest? 

Senator  Cappxs.  I  don't  see  any  real  evi- 
dence of  it.  My  State  of  Kansas  is  a  farming 
State.  The  people  out  there  are  96  percent 
native-born  Americans.  They  are  a  hard- 
headed,  sane-thinking  people.  Of  course, 
they  are  more  deeply  concerned  with  do- 
niwtlf  problems,  stich  as  prices  and  Jobs  and 
boaMS,  and  are  thinking  less  about  foreign 
problems  than  they  did  dtiring  the  war.  They 
are  disposed  to  belittle  the  war  aglUtion  you 
hear  so  much  about.  They  have  confidence 
that  well  work  out  our  International  |]rob- 
lems.  They  don't  weep  every  morning  over 
their  coffee  Just  because  some  new  "crisis" 
pops  up  in  the  headlines.  But  they  are  not 
retreating  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PisHXS.  Do  your  people  unanimously 
support  the  United  Nations  as  the  means  of 
working  out  world  problems? 

Senator  Cappxs.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  They 
are  putting  their  main  hope  In  the  United 
Nations.  But  they  have  some  reservations, 
knowing  that  Just  setting  up  a  world  organ- 
ization isn't  going  to  insure  peace. 
Mr.  FisHZX.  What  do  the  people  of  Kansas 
~~pln  their  hopes  on,  then.  Senator  Cappbs.  to 
Insure  peace? 

Senator  Cappou  I  think  the  feeling  among 
the  general  run  of  people  is  that  if  the  great 
powers  can  only  get  together  on  a  program  to 
keep  the  peace  for  the  next  few  years  the 
machinery  of  peace  will  have  a  chance  to  get 
established.  Of  course,  we  stand  for  the 
United  States  first,  but  we've  got  to  hang 
together,  at  Paris  and  in  the  United  Nations, 
or  we  in  America  may  have  to  suffer  the 
•gony  of  another  wcvld  war. 


Senator  Wn.tT.  I  think  the  recort*  of  Con- 
gress in  this  session.  Mr.  Pisher,  reflects  pub- 
lic opinion  pretty  well — and  it's  ample  proof 
that  we  needn't  worry  alwut  a  reversal  of  our 
policy  of  strong  leadership  in  world  affairs. 
We're  In  this  thing  up  to  our  necks,  and  we'll 
see  it  through. 

Mr.  PisHXH.  Of  course.  Senator  Wiirr.  there 
have  been  some  highly  publicized  charges 
that  narrow  nationalism  is  still  strong  in 
Congress. 

Senator  Wilet.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  on  specific  measures  like  the  British 
loan.  But  the  issue  is  not  nationalism 
versus  Internationalism.  Nor  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  Republicans  versus  Democrats.  Lock 
at  the  record.  Congress  has  shown  a  domi- 
nant taternatlonal  point  of  view  In  Its  vote 
on  every  major  foreign  policy  Issue. 

B4r.  FisHXX.  That  certainly  was  true  of  the 
Senates  approval  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Senator  Wn.ET.  Yes,  26  years  ago  the  Senate 
rejected  the  League  of  Nations — due  largely 
to  the  fact,  I  believe,  that  -Woodrow  Wilson 
refused  all  reservations.  This  time,  there 
were  only  two  dissenting  votes  on  the  United 
Nations.  We  have  also  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved full  American  participation  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  in  each  of 
the  specialized  organizations  of  the  United 
Nations  that  has  come  before  us — food  and 
agriculture,  the  educational  organization,  and 
soon,  I  hope,  the  world  health  organization. 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
8t«'8  stand  on  the  World  Court  is  also  very 
significant. 

Senator  Wilet.  Yes,  I'm  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  saw  fit  to 
approve  unanimously  the  resolution  for 
America's  acceptance  of  compulsory  juris- 
diction under  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Passage  of  this  resolution  should 
reassure  thinking  people  all  over  the  earth. 
Mr.  FisHEX.  I've  noticed  that  the  sharpest 
divisions  In  Congress  have  been  on  questions 
of  economic  policy. 

Senator  Wilet.  Even  so,  the  Senate  passed 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  for  a  world 
bank  and  monetary  fund  by  a  vote  of  61  to 
16,  and  the  House  voted  for  it  345  to  18.  On 
the  expansion  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  the  British  loan  or  financial  agreement, 
the  vote  was  also  decisive. 

Senator  Capper.  I  voted  against  the  British 
loan.     I  couldn't  support  that. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Why  not.  Senator  Capper? 
Senator  Capper.  I  didn't  think  It  was  a 
sound  business  proposition.  It  amounts  to 
an  agreement  by  which  Britain  binds  herself 
to  make  payments  that  can't  possibly  be 
made.  I  felt,  and  I  still  feel,  that  in  the 
long  run  It  will  create  ill  will  Instead  of  good 
will  between  ourselves  and  the  British.  Every 
time  a  payment  comes  due  It  will  be  a  source 
of  friction — to  them  if  they  meet  it,  to  us  If 
they  don't. 

Mr.  Fisher.  But  aside  from  the  British  loan. 
Senator,  you  feel  our  international  policies 
are  sound? 

Senator  Capper.  Well,  in  general,  I  think 
we're  working  on  a  high  plane,  making  a  real 
stand  for  international  peace.  As  I  said 
before  I  give  Truman  and  Byrnes  credit  for 
working  hard,  and  effectively,  to  get  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  together  to  stop  war.  They  have  done 
well,  and  I  think  we  should  continue  to  sup- 
port any  reasonable  program  along  these 
lines. 

Senator  Wilet.  I'd  like  to  say  a  word  here. 
Mr.  Fisher,  for  my  bill  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  In  the  Cabinet,  headed  by  our 
cdilef  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  as  Sec- 
retary of  Peace.  I  believe  this  would 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  build  a  peaceful 
world.  And  it  might  lead  other  nations  to 
do  the  same  thing — to  put  the  accent  on 
peace,  not  on  war  or  preparations  for  war, 
or  diplomatic  fencing. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes;  I've  read  about  yotir  bill, 
Senator  Wnxr,  but  I've  had  one  mental 


reservation  on  It.  Wouldn't  the  creation  of 
a  S3parate  Department  of  Peace  to  handle 
United  Nations'  affairs  weaken  the  State  De- 
partment? After  all,  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  problems  of  building  the  peace,  too. 

Senator  Wilet.  It's  true  there  would  be 
some  jurisdictional  questions  to  solve — but 
I  believe  they  could  be  worked  out.  The 
Department  of  Peace,  as  I  see  It,  would  con- 
sist only  of  a  few  poUcy-makhig  men,  and 
would  work  closely  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  should  think  that  to  raise 
our  chief  representative  on  the  United  Na- 
tions to  the  rank  of  Cabinet  Secretary — 
Secretary  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  per- 
haps—would accomplish  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Wilet.  That  would  be  a  step  In 
the  right  direction,  certainly. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Senator  Capper,  how  do  you 
stand  on  this? 

Senator  Capper.  I  think  it's  a  fine  Idea.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  fitting  recognition  of 
the  Importance  we  attach  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  also  a  fitting  recognition  of 
Senator  Acstin's  leadership  when  he  be- 
comes our  chief  United  Nations  representa- 
tive. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  it's  certainly  an  inter- 
esting proposal,  and  I've  an  idea  we'll 
hear  more  of  It.  Now,  I  think  we've  dis- 
posed of  the  changes  of  isolationism  and 
partisanship  in  foreign  policy  thoroughly 
enough.  Let's  get  on  to  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence. Senator  Capper,  what  do  you  think 
BUI  Johnson,  our  average  listener  In,  say. 
Dodge  City.  Kans.,  ought  to  know  about  that 
Conference? 

Senator  Capper.  Bill  Johnson  ought  to 
know  first  of  all  that  we  are  going  to  thla 
conference  not  to  remake  the  world  but  to 
try  to  stabilize  Europe  to  a  point  where  both 
Europeans  and  Americans  can  live  their  lives 
out  in  peace.  We're  trying  to  show  the 
world  that  we  are  not  war  mongers — or 
Imperialists.  We  want  nothing  from  the 
war-ridden  countries  of  Europe  except  se- 
curity against  war. 

Mr.  FiSHXR.  But  how  does  all  this  affect 
Bill  Johnson? 

Senator  Capper.  Right  in  his  pocketbook. 
The  last  two  wars  have  cost  Bill  Johnson 
plenty — including  his  share  of  a  national 
debt  running  close  to  »300,OCO,000,000.  We 
want  a  world  in  which  there  will  be  no 
reason  to  go  on  with  an  expensive  program 
of  armament  because  of  fear  that  some  na- 
tion might  go  on  the  warpath. 

Senator  Wilet.  Bill  Johnson  and  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  should  realize  the  crucial 
importance  of  the  Paris  Conference.  It's 
only  the  first  of  three  peace  conferences. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Some  British  wag  has  called 
it  the  "Conference  of  the  Little  Peaces. 
P-e-a-c-e-s." 

Senator  Wilet.  It's  true  that  peace  terms 
still  have  to  be  drawn  up  for  Germany  and 
Japan;  this  conference  will  write  the  peace 
only  for  Italy,  Hungary.  Rumania.  Bulgaria, 
and  Finland.  But  I  maintain,  nevertheless, 
that  It  is  more  important  even  than  the 
Versailles  Conference  of  1919.  because  this 
time  we're  living  in  an  atomic  age.  The 
world  has  been  shrunk  by  the  atomic  bomb, 
the  rocket  bomb.  Jet-propelled  planes,  and 
electronic  devices,  to  name  only  a  few  of 
our  advances  toward  self-destruction.  The 
chips  are  down.  There  will  have  to  be  suc- 
cess at  Paris,  or  there  will  be  chaos  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  world,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
new  world  conflict  more  terrible  than  we 
can  conceive. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  that's  putting  It  plainly. 
Paris  is  a  real  challenge,  then,  to  cur  dip- 
lomats and  representatives. 

Senator  Wilet.  Yes,  we  should  all  feel 
humble  In  the  responsibility  that  is  on  our 
representatives  and  upon  us.  We  should  ex- 
ercise restraint  in  our  Judgments  and  not 
make  any  snap  criticisms  of  what  is  done  at 


rules,  regulations,  and  reglmenUtion  to  the 
contrary. 


Sincerely  yours. 


%^»Km^    v^^^  **»**•*»*■ 


William  A.  Barrett. 


taken  from  them  much  bargaining  power  In 
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Paris.  We  should  put  ourselves  in  the  shoes 
of  our  own  conferees  and  of  the  other  con- 
ferees. As  the  conference  proceeds,  there 
may  be  many  points  at  which  we  may  take 
issue  with  what  is  done.  Now  we  should 
not  compxomise  our  convictions  but  we 
should  be  realrained  in  our  criticism. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Senator  Capper,  how  do  you 
like  the  developments  in  Paris  this  week? 

Senator  Cappes.  I  like  the  way  the  small 
nations  have  spoken  up  for  their  rights.  I 
like  the  way  the  meetings  have  been  opened 
to  the  press — Secretary  Byrnes  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  that.  It's  in  the  spirit  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  "open  covenants  openly  arrived  at." 

Mr.  Fisher.  As  a  former  newspaperman, 
too,  I  can  see  why  you  would  approve  of  that. 

S5nator  Capper.  Yes.  And  I  have  confi- 
dence in  our  representatives  at  Paris.  We'll 
see  some  scareheads  about  the  conference, 
but  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  disagree- 
ments so  serious  as  to  be  impossible  of  solu- 
tion. Of  course  I  would  like  to  see  the  Rus- 
sians a  little  more  friendly — but  I  am  not 
alarmed.  They  are  a  bit  Isolationist  them- 
selves, and  behind  many  of  the  other  coun- 
tries in  their  world  peace  program.  But  I 
believe  they  will  come  around. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Senator  Wilet.  how  does  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  view  the 
progress  made  so  far  in  Paris? 

Senator  Wilet.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
whole  committee.  Mr.  Fisher.  But  I  do  feel 
that  It  Is  the  particular  responsibility  of  the 
23  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  look  upon  the  Paris  Conference 
with  understanding,  sympathy,  and  toler- 
ance. The  members  of  our  committee  are 
more  or  less  in  the  position  of  judges.  We 
have  to  be  impartial  while  the  case  Is  being 
/  considered,  and  we  should  not  complicate 
the  problems  of  drawing  up  the  peace  treaties 
by  premature  remarks. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  that  puts  me  In  my 
place  •  •  •  But  seriously.  Senator,  you 
must  have  some  views  you  can  express  here 
and  now  on  the  principles  by  which  you  will 
weigh  the  results  at  Paris. 

Senator  Wilet.  I  will  say  this:  I  think  our 
delegation  should  insist  on  certain  tradition- 
al American  concepts  as  a  basis  for  peace. 

Mr.  Fisher.  What  are  they? 

Senator  Wilet.  First,  the  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples — the  right  to  choose  their 
own  government;  second,  the  right  of  small 
nations  that  helped  to  flght  the  war  to  take 
real  part  In  drafting  the  treaties;  and  third. 
Justice  for  all — victor  and  vanquished  alike. 

Mr.  Fisher.  What  do  you  mean  by  "justice," 
Senator?     Any  thing  specific? 

Senator  Wilet.  It  Includes  mercy  and  char- 
ity for  our  enemies.  We  don't  want  a  peace 
based  on  revenge. 

Mr.  Fisher.  In  some  quarters.  Senator,  that 
would  be  called  "soft  peace"  talk. 

Senator  Wilet.  Then  those  quarters  are 
guilty  of  loose  thinking.  Peace  cannot  be 
built  on  revenge  but  only  upon  understand- 
ing and  justice.  We  must  remember  that.  If 
we  want  to  bring  the  German  satellite  states 
back  into  the  family  of  nations  where  they 
can  play  a  respected  and  useful  role. 

Mr.  Fisher.  What  you're  saying  Is  that  we 
need  to  take  a  long-range  view. 

Senator  Wilet.  Exactly.  We  need  perspec- 
tive. We  need  to  realize  that  past  peace  con- 
ferences, such  as  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
the  Versailles  Coriference.  only  bred  more 
wars  because  they  were  warped  by  age-old 
feuds,  hatreds,  and  suspicions.  Now,  you 
can't  wipe  these  feelings  out  overnight.  Such 
territorial  problems  as  Transylvania,  the 
Greco-Bulgarian  frontier,  the  Italian-Aus- 
trian frontier. 

Mr.  Fisher.  On  the  Italian-Austrian  fron- 
tier, there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  de- 
cision to  leave  South  Tyrol  in  Italy,  rather 
than  returning  It  to  Austria  where  It  belongs 
historically. 

Senator  Wilet.  I  won't  imdertake  to  pass 
on  that.  I  do  feel  that  the  Paris  Conference 
ought  to  review  all  these  decisions  and  change 
them  U  they  are  not  consistent  with  the 


principle  of  self-determination.  This  and 
other  territorial  questions,  such  as  the 
Russo-Finnish  and  Italo-Yugoslav  frontiers, 
should  all  be  settled  In  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
move the  causes  of  future  friction  Insofar  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Fisher.  But  Isn't  It  true.  Senator,  that 
the  people  of  European  countries  are  so  mixed 
up  that  there  will  always  be  minority  prob- 
lems? 

Senator  Wilet.  Yes;  and  It's  hard  for  any  of 
us  here  on  this  blessed  continent  to  appreci- 
ate the  fix  the  people  of,  say,  the  Balkan 
coimtries  are  in.  Wherever  they  may  live, 
they  are  only  a  hundred  miles  or  so  from 
the  frontier  of  another  country,  which  may 
have  gone  berserk  a  generation  or  more  ago 
and  slaughtered  their  ancestors.  We  must 
und?rstand  the  fear,  the  anxiety,  the  worry 
in  the  hearts  of  people  in  these  European 
countries — small  and  large  alike. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Now,  it's  time  to  call  In  NBC  In 
Paris,  by  short  wave,  for  a  direct  report  on 
events  at  the  conference  of  21  nations. 
Come  in,  Paris. 

Announcer.  That  was  NBC  in  Paris,  bring- 
ing you  a  direct  report  on  the  Conference. 

Earlier  in  the  program,  American  policy  In 
relation  to  the  Conference  was  discussed  by 
Senators  Arthitr  Capper,  of  Kansas,  and  Al- 
exander Wilet,  of  Wisconsin,  both  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Ster- 
ling Fisher  was  moderator. 

Next  week  we  shall  bring  you  a  discussion 
of  the  New  International  Court  by  Judge 
Green  Hackworth,  America's  representative 
on  the  Court,  and  Charles  Fahy.  legal  ad- 
viser of  the  Department  of  State. 

In  succeeding  weeks,  we  expect  to  deal 
with  the  following  topics:  OH  and  interna- 
tional relations,  issues  before  the  Security 
Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
trusteeship  and  dependent  territories,  the 
Rio  Conference  and  hemisphere  security,  the 
International  Bank  and  Fund,  freedom  of  the 
airways,  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  the 
General  Assembly  meets,  control  of  Inter- 
national cartels. 

Officials  of  the  United  Nations,  the  State 
Department,  and  other  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  Members  of  Congress 
will  discuss  these  important  subjects.  If  you 
have  questions  which  yoji  would  like  to  have 
us  ask  the  participants,  please  send  them  to 
Our  Foreign  Policy,  box  30,  station  J,  New 
York  City. 

This  has  been  the  seventy-seventh  weekly 
series  of  broadcasts  presented  by  the  NBC 
University  of  the  Air  and  transmitted  to  our 
service  men  and  women  overseas  through 
the  facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  Serv- 
ice. The  series  is  coordinated  by  Selden 
Menefee. 

You  can  obtain  printed  copies  of  these 
broadcasts  at  10  cents  in  coin.  If  you  would 
like  to  receive  copies  of  13  consecutive  re- 
prints, send  $1  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing 
and  mailing. 

Address  your  orders  to  Our  Foreign  Policy, 
box  30,  station  J,  New  York  City.  Make 
checks  payable  to  the  Columbia  University 
Press.  Special  rates  are  available  for  large 
orders. 

Kennedy  Ludlam  speaking,  from  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

This  is  NBC,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co: 


Economy  in  GoTcrnment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  was 
rather  amused  to  r6ad  a  headline  in  thl« 


morning's  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sajring 
"Truman  Orders  Slash  in  [pending." 
The  President  went  on  to  warn  against 
"inflationary  pressures"  created  by  large 
Federal  expenditures. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  warning 
comes  with  poor  grace  and  at  a  late  hour, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  signed 
every  deficiency  appropriation  bill  passed 
by  the  Congress.  Such  continued  action 
on  his  part,  not  only  sanctions  but  en- 
courages the  reckless  expenditure  of 
public  funds  by  heads  of  the  various  bu- 
reaus. While  the  President  talks  econ- 
omy he  refuses  to  use  powers  granted 
him  to  curtail  expenditures  as  well  as 
curtail  the  public  pay  roll. 

He  might  do  well  to  explain  to  the 
taxpaj'ers  the  recent  creation  of  new 
organizations  thereby  greatly  increasing 
the  public  pay  roll. 


Retailinf  and  tke  Econonic  Future  of 
Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted,  I  am  inserting 
at  this  time  in  the  OoNcnEssioNAL  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ross, 
general  assistant  to  the  executive  vice 
president  of  Neiman-Marcus.  Dallas. 
Tex.,  before  the  Texas  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  Convention,  at  Dallas,  on 
June  11, 1946,  entitled  "Retailing  and  the 
Economic  Future  of  Texas." 

Mr.  Ross'  address  is  not  only  interest- 
ing and  informative  but  his  observations, 
which  have  been  amassed  by  his  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  a  large  success- 
ful retail  business  and  his  conscientious 
study  of  the  problems  of  the  retailer,  can 
well  be  applied  to  retailers  everjrwhere. 
The  time  given  to  the  reading  of  this 
address  will  certainly  be  well  spent. 

It  is  as  follows: 

We  are  probably  approaching  the  final 
phase  of  a  very  lush  period  in  retailing;  a 
period  when  the  very  existence  of  formi- 
dable problems  have  been  responsible  In 
themselves  for  the  remarkable  prosperity  we 
have  enjoyed.  Despite  the  scarcity  of  mer- 
chandise, sales  hit  an  all-time  peak.  Despite 
the  excess-profits  tax.  profits  hit  an  all-time 
high.  Despite  our  complaints  of  OPA  re- 
strictions, the  dollar  margins  between  cost 
and  selling  rose  to  record  levels. 

And  now.  In  this  final  phase,  bounty  plies 
upon  bounty.  Not  only  do  we  still  enjoy  the 
Kvae.  easy  business  of  the  war  which  Is  the 
product  of  a  still  unfulfilled  demand,  but,  on 
top  of  that,  we  enjoy  a  gradual  easing  of 
those  conditions  which  exercised  a  restric- 
tive influence  upon  business  during  the  war. 
The  excess-profits  tax  has  been  remored. 
The  supply  situation  is  Improving.  Tou  will 
hear,  as  I  did  In  New  York,  that  the  market 
Is  tighter  and  worse  than  It  has  ever  been. 
but  you  will  find  that  you  can  place  larger 
commitments  than  you  have  ever  placed  be- 
fore. All  this,  while  the  Joyride  continues. 
Verily,  for  the  next  6  months,  In  my  opinion, 
our  cup  will  runneth  over. 

But  after  that,  what  then?  At  some  point 
in  this  cycle,  production  will  catch  ud  with 
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or  «e  In  America  may  have  to  ■uflei  the 
•cony  oC  another  world  war. 


Mr.  FisHEK.  Yet;  I've  read  about  your  bill. 
Senator  Wnxr,  but  I've  bad  one  mental 


ercise  restraint  in  our  Judgments  and  not 
make  any  snap  crlticisma  of  what  is  done  at 
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demand.  At  >ome  point,  the  wh*»el8  of  com- 
petition will  begin  to  turn.  Arul  Instead  ot 
being  carried  along  the  tide  to  greater  heigbU 
by  the  broad  sweep  of  history,  our  individual 
destinies  as  retailers  wUl  be  determined 
again  by  the  solid  measure  of  our  own  thlnk- 
tag  and  our  own  ingenuity  and  our  own 
re.A)v;r  czf  v  1  ness . 

Here  at  tbe  Texas  retail  dry-goods  conven- 
Uon  we  are  coiaidering  the  question  of   Te- 
Uil  business,  today  and  tomorrcw."     Even  if 
it   were    possible   to   forecast   exactly    when 
buslneas  would  begin  to  turn  or  if  it  would 
turn  at  all.  even  If  it  were  possible  to  fore- 
cast precisely  how  long  a  chance  we  could 
afford  to  take  to  exploit  in  full  our  present 
boom  conditions;  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
forecast  precisely  how  much  conservatism  we 
shculd  exercise  when  the  tide  does  turn  to 
keep  our  losses  at  an  absolute  minimum,  even 
If  It  were  pocslble  to  do  accurately  all  of  these 
things,  which  I  doubt,  what  would  it  mean 
to  cur  long-term  future  as  retaUers?     For 
one  brief  fleeting  moment  of  transition  we 
may  be  a  little  bit  more  on  the  right  side,  a 
little  bit  less  on  the  wrong  side,  but  would  all 
this  change  the  basic  direction  of  our  busi- 
ness?    In  these  times  does  this  type  of  edu- 
cated guesswork  truly  represent  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  long-term  responslblltlcs? 

I.  for  one.  feel  that  there  Is  a  more  prac- 
tical and  solid  approach  to  our  future;  that 
we  retailers  In  Texas  have  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  shape  the  trend  of  business  in  this 
Bute  If  each  of  us  can  see  beyond  the 
horlaona  of  oxir  individual  stores  and  our 
Individual  problems  to  the  level  of  the  State 
Itself  and  its  problems.  I  believe  a  great 
future  lies  ahead  for  us.  for  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  competition  for  postwar 
business  does  not  He  between  store  and 
store  but  between  economic  region  and  eco- 
nomic region.  If  we  can  exploit  to  the  full- 
est the  extraordinary  opportunities  that  lie 
wlthhi  the  State  of  Texas,  we  can  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  permanently  greater  retaU 
business  In  this  area.  »w.   w  » 

If  among  you  there  are  some  who  think  I 
am  talking  in  generalities,  let  me  be  specific. 
I  recenUy  saw  a  survey  of  production  In  Texas 
of  nine  of  Its  basic  commodities — cotton, 
corn,  milk  and  butterfat.  hogs,  pecans,  sweet- 
potatoes,  hay,  and  soybeans.  This  sxirvey 
showed,  for  Instance,  that  although  Texas 
produced  more  bales  of  cotton  than  any  other 
State  In  the  Union,  In  yield  per  acre  It  Is  the 
next  to  the  last  State  In  the  country.  If  we 
could  take  the  yield  per  acre  of  a  SUte  like 
MlMisalppl  and  apply  it  to  all  the  acres 
planted  In  Texas,  we  would  be  richer  In  a 
single  year  by  nearly  $260,000,000.  Applying 
this  same  type  of  thinking  to  each  of  these 
nine  commodities,  if  Texas  had  been  able  to 
match  the  production  figures  of  other  top- 
ranking  States,  our  agricultural  income  In 
tills  SUte  for  a  single  year  would  have  In- 
cnased  by  •1.176,OCO.0OO,  or  •2.800  for  each 
farm  family  In  otir  State. 

I  address  myself  to  you  retailers  who  serv- 
ice the  State's  great  rural  areas  and  ask  you, 
"Is  this  or  Is  this  not  a  proper  source  of  con- 
cern of  yours?  If  the  Income  of  each  farm 
family  In  the  State  could  be  Increased  by 
•3.800.  how  would  this  affect  your  business? 
What  are  you  doing  about  It?' 

In  a  recent  address,  Mr.  C.  L.  Lundell, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Plant  Industry  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, said.  "In  Texas  we  have  a  sick  rural 
economy.  •  •  •  The  agricultural  situa- 
tion In  Texas  Is  not  the  result  of  one  or  two 
crop  failures.  It  Is  rather  the  cumulative 
resiilt  of  a  broad  decline  In  production  due 
to  two  primary  causes:  (1)  The  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  and  (2)  the  failure  to  undertake 
fundamental  research  to  achieve  crop  dl- 
Tersiflcatlon." 

Only  the  sheer  slse  of  our  State  and  not 
tta  pcr-acre  production  has  accorded  it  the 
preeminent  position  It  occupies  in  agricul- 
ture. But  here  Is  a  great  Job  to  be  done 
Which  could  liltlmately  be  of  great  dollars 
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and  cents'  significance  to  us  retailers;  a  Job 
of  reorienting  our  agriculture  and  reclaiming 
our   land;    of   crop   diversification   and   new 
land-use  practices;  a  Job  that  could  raise  sub- 
suntlally  the  yield  per  acre  of  this  State  and 
with  It  the  agricultural  Income  from  which 
retailing  draws  a  large  segment  of  Its  volume. 
I  say  this  Is  as  much  the  concern  of  Texas 
retailers  as  it  is  of  Texas  farmers  and  more 
th?  concern  of  Texas  retailers  than  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  fabric  market  Is  eoftening 
up   in  New  York  City.    I  say  this  not  as  a 
matter  of  moral  concern  but  as  a  matter  of 
common  business  sense.     If  we  want  to  speak 
of  the  future  of  retail  business  In  Texas,  let 
us    speak   of   the   future   of   agriculture    In 
Texas.     Let    us   ask   ourselves   the  question, 
"As  retailers,  what  are  we  doing  about  it?" 
Nor  need  we  confine  ourselves  to  agricul- 
ture to  evaluate  the  scope  of  our  opportuni- 
ties.    We  are  In  the  throes  of  a  momentous 
change  in  the  industrial  economy  of  Texas. 
Our   long-term   future   as   retailers   will   be 
largely  determined  by  our  recognition  of  the 
extraordinary  developments  which  are  now 
taking  place  and  by  our  ability  to  exploit 
these  developments  In  the  Interests   of  the 
region  we  serve. 

The  great  development  which  came  out  of 
the  war  was  the  emergence  of  the  chemical 
Industry  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our 
modern  economic  life.  It  Is  as  significant 
to  the  economic  history  of  the  twentieth 
century  as  tbe  steam  engine  was  to  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Bessemer  steel-making  process  was  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  Is  as  basic  to  our 
modern  industrial  structure  as  steel  and 
power  and  light.  It  Is  significant  because  it 
provides  for  a  large  portion  of  modern  In- 
dustry new,  cheaper,  and.  In  many  cases, 
qualitatively  superior  basic  raw  materials 
than  these  Industries  previously  enjoyed. 

This  new  Industry  Is  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance to  Texas  because  it  is  founded  on 
the  hydrocarbons  of  natural  gas  and  pe- 
trolevun  in  which  this  State  abounds.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  natural  gas  and  petroleum  were 
proven  superior  to  any  other  base  materials 
for  chemical  development.  Other  base  ma- 
terials such  as  coal  tar  are  limited  as  to  their 
chemical  derivatives.  This  Is  not  true  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas.  A  distinguished 
chemist  has  estimated  that  over  a  million 
new  organic  compounds  will  be  produced 
from  these  two  sources. 

Texas,   which   produces   about  40  percent 
of  all  the  oil  and  natural  gas  produced  In 
this  country,  can  thus  become  the  center  of 
the  chemical  Industry  In  the  United  States. 
And  because  this  particular  Industry  will  oc- 
cupy such  a  strategic  source-relationship  to 
the  rest  of  otir  whole  economic  structure,  it 
can  accelerate  the  industrialization  of  Texas 
on  a  scale  we  are  likely  to  underestimate. 
Some  of  the  raw  materials  supplied  by  the 
chemical    Industry    are    exemplified    by    the 
fxpanding    field    of    synthetics;    rayon,    cel- 
lophane, cellulose  acetate,  nylon,  synthetic 
rubber  etc.,  all  of  which  can  be  made  from 
the  compounds  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
Other   raw   materials   may   not   be   so   well 
known.     All  dyes  for  Instance,  are  of  syn- 
thetic chemicals.    Synthetic  protective  cover- 
ings and  finishes  will  compete  with  conven- 
tional products  of  the  paint,  varnish,  and 
enamel  Industries.    Perhaps  more  symbolic 
of  our  postwar  world  than  anything  else  are 
the  lightweight  alloys  and  steels  which  are 
the   product   of   magnesium,   which   Is  pro- 
duced by  chemical  processes.     In  this  con- 
nection, the  Giilf  coast  area  of  the  State  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  magnesium-production 
centers  of  the  country. 

Already  the  Importance  of  Texas  as  a 
chemical  center  has  been  recognized  by  some 
of  the  leading  IndusUial  companies  of  the 
country.  Companies  such  as  Dow  Chemical, 
du  Pont,  Celanese  Corp.  of  America,  Ameri- 
can Cyauamid,  Diamond  Alkali  Co.  of  Pitts- 


burgh have  either  built  or  are  planning  to 
build  large  plants  In  this  State. 

Theee  remarks  concerning  the  chemical 
Industry  are  intended  to  convey  only  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  vast  panorama  which  is  un- 
folding In  Texas  and  the  unique  opportunity 
it  affords  our  State  above  all  the  other  47 
because  of  oiu-  extraordinary  endowments 
with  respect  to  the  mineral  resources  this 
Industry  requires. 

You  may  well  ask  at  this  point  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  retailing  and  I  would 
answer  that  I  believe  the  proper  development 
of  the  chemical  Industry  can  do  more  for 
retail  business  in  this  State  than  any  other 
factor.  Such  a  program  involves  many  prob-  - 
lems  which  must  be  a  source  of  our  atten- 
tion and  concern.  It  involves  the  projection 
of  certain  policies  which  deserve  our  articu- 
late support. 

Let  us  consider  the  fabricating  industries. 
These  are  largely  devoted  to  the  production 
of  consumers'  goods  and  as  a  rule  are  charac- 
terized by  a  high  degree  of  diversification. 
Fabrication  Industries  fundamentally  com- 
plement related  primary  Industries;  the  latter 
supplying  the  raw  materials  to  become  proc- 
essed Into  finished  articles.  In  general,  fabri- 
cation Industries  utilize  large  numbers  of 
workers  and  are  therefore  of  special  concern 
to  us  as  retailers  because  of  the  pay  rolls  they 
bring  into  the  community. 

The  various  phases  of  the  basic  chemical 
Industry  being  established  In  Texas  furnish 
outstanding  opportunities  for  the  building 
of  these  fabrication  industries.  An  illus- 
tration Is  furnished  by  the  tire  manufactur- 
ing Industry.  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  Is  successfully  operating  at  Waco  a  plant 
costing  several  millions  of  dollars  and  using 
synthetic  rubber  made  in  T:xas.  The  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tire  Co.  was  building  a  large 
tire  plant  at  Houston  for  the  Government 
which  has  been  discontinued  only  tem- 
porarily with  the  war's  end.  Recently  the 
Selberling  Rubber  Co.  was  negotiating  with 
the  War  Assets  Administration  to  take  over 
the  Government-owned  war  plant  at  Oar- 
land,  Texas.  It  Is  probable  that  these  tire 
planU  will  not  only  expand  their  tire  manu- 
facturing capacity,  but  that  also  they  will 
expand  into  the  manufacture  of  a  multitude 
of  products  made  from  synthetic  rubber. 

The  point  is  that  the  potentialities  of  rub- 
ber production  in  this  State  are  so  tre- 
mendous that  we  have  not  approached  tbe 
related  capacity  we  could  achieve  In  the 
manufacture  of  tires  and  other  rubber  prod- 
ucts. We  have  not  begun  to  sell  Texas  ade- 
quately as  a  rubber  center  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  fabrication  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States. 

Similarly,  an  Important  plastics  Industry 
could  come  from  the  synthetic  resins  pro- 
duced from  the  chemicals  made  In  Texas.  A 
great  textile  manufacturing  Industry  could 
be  generated  from  the  synthetic  fibers  that 
our  chemical  Industries  provide.  A  whole 
range  of  consumers  goods  can  be  manufac- 
tured from  the  magnesium  alloys  being  pro- 
ducd  on  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast.  A  great  paper 
Industry  Is  potentially  feasible  founded  upon 
the  sulphite  processes  In  conjunction  with 
the  East  Texas  scrub  pines. 

The  whole  field  of  specifically  what  types 
of  fabrication  industries  could  economically 
thrive  in  Texas  In  relation  to  our  primary  in- 
dustries should  be  surveyed  and,  after  this  in- 
formation Is  determined,  an  organized  plan 
should  be  developed  consciously  to  attract 
these  Industries  to  the  State.  If  we  attempt 
consciously  to  organize  and  Integrate  this 
program  Instead  of  permitting  ourselves  to 
grow  like  Topsy,  we  will  achieve  far  more 
effective  results  In  competition  with  other 
economic  regions  bidding  for  the  same  post- 
war business. 

Then  there  is  the  vital  question  of  control 
of  our  mineral  resources.  If  these  resotHces 
are  the  basis  of  a  great  primary  Industry,  then 
proper   conservation   of  them   should   be   a 
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ought  to  review  all  these  decisions  and  change 
them  if  they  are  not  consistent  with  the 


Mr.    GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,    I   was 
rather  amused  to  r&d  a  headline  in  thii 


But  after  that,  what  then?    At  some  point 
in  this  cycle,  production  will  catch  uo  with 
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major  part  of  the  economic  program  ot  the 
State.  Our  resources  in  natural  gas  will 
dwindle  much  more  rapidly  If  used  primarily 
as  a  source  of  heat  and  power  than  If  they 
are  used  as  the  base  of  a  hydrocarbon  chemi- 
cal Indiistry.  Obviously,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
some  of  this  gas  to  furnish  heat  and  power 
for  the  State,  but  somewhere  between  two 
extremes  we  may  find  the  approximate  truth. 
Somewhere  we  can  draw  a  line  and  allocate 
a  portion  of  this  gas  for  the  specific  use  of 
our  chemical  Industries.  In  1943,  we  piped 
out  over  305.000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  to  other  States  in  the  union  or  nearly  25 
percent  of  otir  entire  annual  production. 
Since  1943,  other  pipe  lines  have  been  under 
construction  and  it  is  probable  that  this  per- 
centage has  risen.  It  is  questionable  whether 
we  can  sustain  and  develop  a  grea.  chemical 
industry  In  Texas,  with  all  its  far-reaching 
Implication  toward  the  development  of  re- 
lated fabrication  industries.  If  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  this  natural  gas  continues  to  be 
piped  out  of  tbe  State. 

I  speak  of  natural  gas  only  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  conservation  problems  which 
exist  with  respect  to  all  our  mineral  re- 
sources. The  issue  is  whether  we  are  con- 
tent to  be  a  colonial  economy  pouring  out 
our  raw  wealth  to  support  the  Industries 
of  other  areas  or  whether  we  will  utilize 
these  resources  as  a  base  for  great  Industries 
of  our  own. 

Surely  we  as  thinking  retailers  can  see 
the  ramifications  of  these  basic  develop- 
ments upon  our  business  and  the  desirabili- 
ty of  our  being  a  vital,  activated,  construc- 
tive force  in  assisting  In  the  sound  economic 
and  indtistrial  growth  of  the  SUte.  I  repeat 
our  long-term  future  as  Texas  retailers  Is 
bound  more  closely  to  the  competition  be- 
tween economic  areas  than  It  Is  between 
stores. 

As  a  group,  what  can  we  do  to  help  develop 
this  growth? 

First.  We  must  actively  support  the  Texas 
State  Research  Foundation  now  being  or- 
ganized at  Southern  Methodist  University  to 
conduct  agricultural  research  to  the  end  of 
making  Texas  a  top-ranking  agrlctiltural 
State  on  an  Intensive  as  well  as  an  extensive 
basis.  This  is  one  of  the  great  economic 
problems  of  the  State  and  Its  ultimate  so- 
lution will  provide  one  of  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
State  will  rest.  We  should  support  the  Gulf 
Southwest  Industrial  Conference  committed 
to  a  program  of  the  fullest  intensive  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  resources  of  this 
r^lon. 

Second.  As  retailers  we  must  subscribe  ac- 
tively and  articulately  to  a  broad  program 
for  Industrial  development.  What  this  pro- 
gram should  be  specifically  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  say  at  this  time;  but  it  should  per- 
haps encompass  the  principle  of  the  proper 
conservation  and  control  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources. It  should  determine  specifically 
what  manufacturing  industries  could  with 
economic  Justification  be  serviced  by  the  pri- 
mary industries  of  the  State;  and  then  de- 
velop an  effective  merchandising  plan  to  as- 
sist the  various  chambers  of  commerce  in 
attracting  the  leading  companies  of  these 
manufacturing  Industries  to  the  State. 

Third.  We  can  disseminate  Information 
concerning  the  problems,  issues,  and  oppor- 
ttmitles  involved  In  the  future  economic 
growth  of  Texas  and  In  this  way  create  an 
informed  public  opinion  which  can  be  a  con- 
structive force  for  the  development  of  the 
State. 

What  the  late  Wendell  Willkle  said  about 
one  world  applies  to  retailing  as  well  as 
International  affairs.  The  time  is  past  when 
each  of  us  can  consider  himself  an  Island  of 
Individual  competitive  effort  in  the  sea  of 
btislness.  We  are  inextricably  linked  to  the 
broad  economic  fortunes  of  the  region  we 
serve.  We  must  bear  our  share  of  all  Its 
economic  problems  because  they  directly  con- 
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eern  us  as  retailers.  How  bright  or  bow  dim 
our  future  may  be  depends  upon  the  measure 
of  broad  responsibility  we  are  willing  to  as- 
sume. In  this  era  of  challenge  that  lies 
ahead  of  us,  we  as  retailers  must  not  be  found 
wanting. 


The  "Four  Freedoms"  and  the  Four  Ct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Dealers  formerly  spoke  and  wrote  with 
piety  about  the  "four  freedoms,"  the 
freedom  of  religion,  the  freedom  of 
speech,  the  freedom  from  fear,  and  the 
freedom  from  want.  There  "four  free- 
doms" were  most  assuredly  ends  most  de- 
voutly to  be  wished.  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  has  become  of  these  "four  free- 
doms"? Where  in  a  large  part  of  Europe 
is  there  freedom  of  religion?  Where  is 
there  freedom  of  speech?  Where  is 
there  freedom  from  fear?  And  where 
is  there  freedom  from  want?  Every 
American  knows  that  these  "four  free- 
doms" were  sacrificed  for  many  peoples 
in  many  lands  at  Yalta. 

What  has  the  New  Deal  offered  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  in  place  of  the  "four  freedoms"? 
The  New  Deal  offers  the  four  C's,  con- 
fusion, control,  corruption,  and  com- 
munism. 

The  confusion  is  not  only  apparent  In 
its  relation  with  certain  countries  of  the 
world,  but  this  confusion  is  so  evident 
in  the  domestic,  civil,  and  economic  life 
of  the  United  States  that  one  is  justified 
in  assuming  that  they  "planned  it  that 
way." 

The  desire  for  control — control  of 
every  act  of  every  citizen  of  our  Nation — 
is  so  intense  that  the  New  Dealers  appear 
unwilling  to  admit  that  the  people  them- 
selves are  capable  of  living  their  own 
lives,  running  their  own  business,  or 
able  to  do  their  own  thinking. 

Corruption  is  daily  becoming  more  ap- 
parent in  high  New  Deal  o£Bces  and  seems 
now  to  be  taken  for  granted.  A  most 
worthy  gentleman  and  our  former  col- 
league, Mr.  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  now 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
cannot  stand  the  stench.  He  openly 
charges  that  eight  to  ten  billion  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  has  been  wasted, 
and  that  there  is  no  method  of  finding 
who  received  It  and  where  it  has  gone. 
This  really  could  be  expected  when  the 
Hague,  Kelly-Nash,  Tammany,  Pender- 
gast  political  machines  became  such  a 
leading  part  of  the  national  adminis- 
tration. 

And  where  do  this  kind  of  perform- 
ances lead  us?  They  lead  us,  my  col- 
leagues, down  the  road  to  communism. 
Communism  breeds  and  thrives  on  peo- 
ple and  nations  which  are  controlled, 
confused,  and  where  there  is  corruption 
in  the  Government.  When  any  country 
becomes  weak  through  the  machinations 
of  Its  government  and  the  people  are  con- 
fused  and   frustrated,   controlled   and 


coerced,  corrupted,  debased,  and  defiled, 
a  fertile  field  for  the  seeds  of  communism 
to  be  sown  in  is  most  assuredly  pro- 
vided. Every  American  in  public  life 
knows  he  is  liable  to  attack  by  the  smear 
mongers  who  aid  and  abet  the  very  move- 
ments which  would  overthrow  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  any  people  or  any  government 
pay  heed  to  a  philosophy  of  government 
or  life  based  on  the  thesis  that  there  Is 
no  God,  that  man  has  no  soul,  that  the 
state  is  supreme  and  the  individual  noth- 
ing, that  a  state  is  "good"  if  it  believes 
In  communism  and  "evil"  If  it  thwarts 
communism — such  a  government  will 
never  provide  man  the  privileges  and  the 
opportunities  that  he  is  entitled  to  under 
the  stars  and  stripes.  Such  a  philoso- 
phy has  and  will  provide  moral  ar.d 
spiritual  ruin  for  any  p>eople  and  any 
government.  Such  a  philosophy  will 
wither  the  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the 
better  things  of  life  which  has  long  been 
our  American  heritage. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  me  when  I 
leave  these  earthly  shores,  I  pray  it  may 
never  be  said  that  I  helped  turn  the  key 
In  the  church  doors  of  ray  beloved  coun- 
try. May  it  never  be  said  that  I  would 
substitute  hymns  of  hate,  terror,  name- 
calling,  smear  attacks,  and  character  as- 
sassinations for  the  real  fundamental 
values  of  life  which  Include  tolerance, 
liberty,  friendship,  peace,  love,  charity, 
and  justice  for  all  men  before  all  men 
and  their  Maker.  May  I  always  be  re- 
membered as  a  builder  rather  than  a  de- 
stroyer; a  constructive  force  that  sup- 
ported the  real  fundamental  values  of 
life  In  accordance  to  the  talents  I  may 
possess. 

Frankly,  I  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  people  of  my  district,  my  State, 
and  my  country  to  believe  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  forces  which  threaten  the 
well-being  and  welfare  of  themselves, 
their  children,  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren. 

When  the  home,  the  church,  the  fire- 
side, and  the  flag  replace  the  four  C's, 
the  American  people  will  enjoy  the  free- 
dom they  so  richly  deserve,  and  are  en- 
titled to  enjoy. 


Ne^d  for  New  Rules 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MIUET  HAND 

or  Niw  jnsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
week  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  has 
presented  the  cotmtry  with  a  ludicrous 
spectacle  of  an  archaic  parliamentary 
system,  used  to  block  rather  than  to  fa- 
cilitate the  Nation's  business. 

During  these  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, with  a  calendar  crowded  with  work 
already  too  long  delayed,  the  House  has 
been  almost  completely  occupied  with 
quorum  and  other  roll  calls,  mostly  de- 
signed to  kill  both  time  and  pending  leg- 
islation. 
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ture.     But  here  is  a  great  Job  to  be  done 
vblcJi  could  ultimately  b«  ol  great  dollara 


du  Pont,  Celanese  Corp.  of  America,  Ameri- 
can Cyanamld,  Diamond  Alkali  Co.  of  Pltu- 


are  the  basis  of  a  great  primary  Industry,  then 
proper   conservation   of  them   should   be   a 
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The  proceedings  have  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  It  is  inconceivable  that  grown- 
up men  and  women  continue  to  operate 
under  a  system  which  may  allow  a  single 
Member  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheels  of 
Government. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  expect  bet- 
ter conduct  of  their  affairs.  What  we 
have  been  doing  is  childish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
conscientious  and  hard-working,  and 
are  here  willing  and  anxious  to  do  their 
duty.  It  is  a  scandal  that  they  are  not 
permitted  to  do  so  under  these  ancient 
precedents. 

The  time  we  have  wasted  this  week 
highlights  the  reorganization  bill  just 
passed.  Good  as  it  is  in  some  respects, 
it  is  only  a  step  toward  an  efiBciently 
functioning  Congress.  Obviously,  rules 
which  at  times  permit  a  whole  day  to  be 
wasted,  must  be  changed.  What  we 
have  done  is  good,  but  we  must  do  much 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  advocated  reor- 
ganization and  better  rules  since  my 
first  month  here.  I  shall  continue  to  do 
so  until  a  system  Is  achieved  adapted  to 
the  work  to  he  done  in  a  modern  world. 


Government-Owned  Patents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1946 
Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Patents  has  recently  con- 
ducted hearings  on  H.  R.  5940,  a  bill  to 
make  Government-owned  patents  freely 
available  for  use  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions, 
and  the  testimony  has  been  printed.  I 
have  just  received  a  report  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  that  measure 
which  was  too  late  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  with  re- 
spect to  it.  and  in  order  that  there  shall 
he  an  official  documentation  of  the  Sec- 
retary's views,  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  will  Insert  it  verbatim: 

The  S»c«rrA«T  or  the  iNnaioa, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  26, 1946. 
Hon.  Pkanx  W.  Botktn, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Patents, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  DCAX  Ma.  Botkin  :  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  a  report  on  H.  R.  5940,  a  bill 
to  make  Gov:rnmeut-owned  patents  freely 
available  for  use  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions. 

I  am  In  entire  agreement  with  the  policy 
expressed  In  H.  R.  5940  of  securing  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  full  beneflU 
of  Oovemment-owned  patents  upon  Inven- 
tions made  and  acquired  at  public  expense. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  In  every  In- 
stance this  policy  would  best  be  achieved  by 
the  compulsory  dedication  to  the  public  of 
Government-acquired  patents. 

Public  dedication  Is  undoubtedly  com- 
pletely effect  iTe  with  respect  to  inventions 
which  require  no  development  after  the  Is- 
suance of  the  patent  but  merely  publicity  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  which  can  be  utilized  without  coetly 


commercially  manufactured  apparatus.  A 
simple  example  of  such  an  Invention  would 
be  a  method  for  home  canning.  The  sole 
purpose  of  a  patent  In  such  Instances  Is  to 
prevent  private  concerns  from  patenting  and 
monopolizing  the  results  of  Government  re- 
search and  thereby  withholding  them  from 
the  people.  The  Department  of  Agrlciiltiue 
has  dedicated  patents  for  Inventions  of  this 
character  to  the  public  for  many  years,  and 
It  Is  the  Intention  of  this  Department  to  do 
80  whenever  the  occasion  arises. 

In  some  other  Instances,  however,  dedica- 
tion of  patents,  rather  than  the  Issuance  of 
licenses,  might  defeat  the  purpose  avowed 
In  the  bin  of  bringing  the  Inventions  before 
the  public.     If  an  Invention  necessitates  ex- 
perimentation at  substantial  expense  before 
It  can  be  utilized  on  mf)re  than  a  laboratory 
scale,  as  Is  the  case  with  many  Government 
patents.  It  is  likely  In  some  cases  that  a  pri- 
vate concern  would  be  unwilling  to  develop 
the  Invention  without  seme  assurance  that 
Its  Investment  would  be  protected,  at  least  to 
a  limited  extent,  against  a  subsequent  and 
costless    encroachment    by    Its    competitors. 
Accordingly  Government  inventions  of  this 
character  might  become  mere  paper  patents. 
unused  In  spite  of  obvious  possibilities,  If 
they  were  dedicated  to  the  public.    The  right 
to  Issue  licenses  which  are  exclusive  or  limited 
to  a  few  licensees  for  a  period  of  time  long 
enough  to  allow  the  licensee  or  licensees  to 
recoup  their  developmental  expenses  would 
be  desirable  In  such  cases.    The  granting  of 
such    licenses,   however,    has   been    held    In 
opinions  of  several  Attorneys  General  to  be 
beyond  the  authority  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government   without   legislation   by 
Congress.    A  suitable  provision  In  a  bill  re- 
lating   to    Government    patent    ownership 
would  be  one  allowing  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  to 
which  a  patent  has  been  assigned  to  Issue 
an  exclxislve  license  thereunder  for  a  limited 
time    upon    a    determination    that    such    a 
license  is  desirable  to  make  the  benefits  of 
the  invention  available  to  the  public.    Dis- 
crimination would  be  avoided  by  awarding  the 
license  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  with 
due  consideration  for  the  time  for  which  an 
exclusive  license  was  desired  and  the  extent 
to  which  the   Invention   would  be  brought 
before  the  public. 

In  still  other  Instances,  the  Goveriunent 
should  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  a 
prospective  licensee  Is  technically  qualified 
to  practice  the  invention.  Some  Inventions 
on  which  the  Government  holds  patent  rights 
may  be  brought  Into  disrepute  If  they  are 
practiced  by  persons  without  the  requisite 
technical  skills.  An  Indiscriminate  right  to 
manufacture  or  use  other  inventions  covered 
by  Government  patents  would  tend  to  result 
in  unnecessary  hazards  either  to  the  persons 
practicing  the  inventions,  or  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  articles  manufactured  by  such 
persons. 

Dedication  to  the  public  of  all  Government- 
owned  patents  would  also,  without  appropri- 
ate amendment,  vitiate  many  of  the  security 
provisions  written  Into  the  various  atomic 
energy  bills  now  before  Congress.  These  bills 
provide  for  ownership  by  the  Government  of 
all  patents  relating  to  atomic  energy  and 
its  production,  whether  resulting  from 
private  or  Government  research,  with  strict 
controls  over  licensing  and  the  furnishing 
of  information.  In  order  to  protect  the  na- 
tional secxu-lty.  As  now  written,  H.  R.  5940 
would  release  to  the  world  all  the  Information 
which  these  bills  seek  to  protect  by  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  such  patents. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  over-all  Gov- 
ernment policy  concerning  the  ownership  and 
use  of  Government  patents  which  would  pro- 
mote the  widest  use  of  such  patents  should 
be  established  by  statute.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  policy  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  utilizing  its  best  efforts  to  make 


patents  under  Its  control  available  to  the 
public  by  listing  them  In  the  Patent  Office 
Register  of  patents  available  for  licensing, 
by  as  widespread  publicity  in  technical 
Journals  as  circumstances  permit,  and  by  the 
granting  of  licenses  as  unrestrlctlve  as  soiind 
administrative  discretion  will  permit.  Tor 
your  Information,  a  copy  of  Departmental 
Order  No.  2158  of  January  23,  1946,  governing 
the  departmental  policy  for  the  grantmg  of 
licenses  relating  to  Inventions  controlled  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  attached. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  me 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Kbuc. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Relief  Funds  for  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  conformity  with  unanimous 
consent  which  I  have  received,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  my  colleague  from 
Philadelphia,  the  Honorable  Wiluam  T. 
Granahan  and  myself: 

Jtn.T  26,  1946. 

Hon.    WlCUAM    T.    GRANAHAN, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  CoLLEActn::  Because  I  am  aware  of 
the  Interest  you  have  expressed  on  many 
occasions  with  regard  to  present  conditions 
In  Italy,  where  there  Is  great  suffering  and 
distress,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  you  with  reference  to  the  relief  funds 
which  are  being  raised  here  In  America  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Italian  people,  who  are  in 
such  sore  need  of  help  and  assistance. 

The  economy  of  Italy  has  been  more  than 
seriously  dislocated  and  there  Is  a  critical 
shortage  of  essential  articles  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  sustaining  of  life.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  conditions  at  first-hand 
when  I  was  In  Italy  last  year  and  I  was 
appalled  at  the  misery  which  existed.  When 
our  country  was  forced  Into  the  war  the 
Italian  people  Immediately  demonstrated 
their  reluctance  to  fight  America,  where  so 
many  people  of  their  own  blood  had  found 
happiness.  Thousands  of  American  boys  of 
Italian  blood  were  among  those  who  gave 
their  lives  In  north  Africa  and  In  the  cam- 
paign In  Italy,  and  the  action  of  the  Italian 
people  In  revolting  against  Fascist  and  Nazi 
dictators  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
traditional  friendliness  they  felt  for  America. 
Anything  we  can  do  here  In  America  to  help 
them  Is  more  than  Justified  by  the  sacrifices 
which  were  made  by  those  Americans  of  Ital- 
ian blood  who  served  so  ably  and  so  heroically 
In  our  armed  forces.  If  you  could  see  the 
things  which  I  saw  In  Italy  last  year.  I  know 
you  would  agree  with  me  that  It  is  essential 
for  us  to  extend  any  aid  which  we  can  to 
the  Italian  people,  who  are  actually  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  Might  I  therefore  ap- 
peal to  you  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
committee  which  Is  In  charge  of  raising  funds 
for  the  relief  work  in  Italy?  I  know  there 
are  many  demands  made  upon  you,  but  I  am 
sure  this  Is  one  which  well  merits  consider- 
ation. 

With  warmest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  J.  Bbaolct. 
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CONOIBBS  or  THE  UlfnTD  STATES. 

House  or  Representativeb, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  31. 1949. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Bkadlet, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Colleacttz:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  July  26  relating  in  detail  the  dis- 
tress and  suffering  in  lUIy,  and  informing 
me  of  the  relief  funds  which  are  being  raised 
In  America  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, who,  as  you  truly  state,  are  in  such  dire 
need  of  help  and  assistance. 

I  recall  very  well  your  statement  to  me 
upon  your  return  from  Europe  last  year  of 
the  deplorable  conditions  existing  In  Italy  at 
that  time.  Prom  what  I  read  of  these  con- 
ditions, they  have  become  gradually  worse. 
I  am,  therefore,  glad  to  enclose  my  check 
as  a  contribution  to  the  relief  committee, 
and  ask  that  you  kindly  forward  this  check 
to  them.  I  trust  the  committee  will  be 
successful  In  obtaining  funds  for  this  relief 
cause,  and  that  the  people  of  Italy  will  be 
relieved  of  their  present  plight  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  T.  Granahan. 


GoYernment-Owned  Patents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Patents  has  recent- 
ly conducted  hearings  on  H.  R.  5940,  a 
bill  to  make  Government -owned  patents 
freely  available  for  use  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions, and  the  testimony  has  been 
printed.  I  have  just  received  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
that  measure  which  was  too  late  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  it,  and  in  order 
that  there  shall  be  an  ofBcial  documen- 
tation of  the  Secretary's  views,  and  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  will 
insert  it  verbatim: 

JiTLT  25,  1946. 
Hon.  Prank  W.  Botktn. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Patents, 

House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Botkin:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
request  of  April  1,  1946,  for  a  report  on  H.  R, 
6940,  a  bill  to  nake  Government-owned  pat- 
ents freely  available  for  use  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  make  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  patents  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment freely  and  promptly  available  for  xu« 
by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  citlMns  of  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions 
by  divesting  the  United  States  of  substan- 
tially all  it  rights  to  the  patents  now  owned 
by  it  and  those  which  may  hereafter  be 
owned  by  it.  This  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
dedication  to  the  citizens  of  all  Government- 
owned  patents  and  would  have  the  same  ef- 
fect as  if  the  terms  of  the  patents  had  ex- 
pired. 

This  Department  Is  unable  to  agree  that 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  6940  would  result  in 
attaining  its  apparent  objective.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  inventions  are  of  no  use  to  so- 
ciety unless  the  public  is  able  to  use  them. 
Dedicating  patents  to  the  public  would  not 
guarantee  such  use  and.  In  most  cases,  would 


guarantee  the  opposite  result.  Public  serv- 
ice patents  obtained  by  this  Department  have 
always  been  "freely  and  promptly  available 
for  use  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  Its  Territories  and  poe- 
Bcssions."  In  the  case  of  patents  of  this  De- 
partment vested  In  the  United  States,  the 
formality  of  first  obtaining  a  nonexclusive, 
royalty-free  license  is  the  only  prerequisite 
to  such  use.  However,  experience  has  shown 
that,  although  these  inventions  are  freely 
available  to  the  public,  many  of  them  He 
dormant  and  commercially  undeveloped. 
This  is  especially  true  in  those  cases  where 
substantial  capital  Investment  is  necessary 
to  develop  the  invention.  Since  only  non- 
exclusive licenses  can  now  be  issued  under 
patents  vested  in  the  United  States,  we  have 
found  that  many  apparently  valuable  inven- 
tions covered  by  such  patents  lie  dormant 
due  to  the  inability  to  protect  manufactiu-- 
ers  who  may  be  willing  to  expend  the  sums 
necessary  to  develop  the  inventions  com- 
mercially. Manufacturers  are  unwilling  to 
Invest  development  or  venture  capital  with- 
out some  protection  from  competitors  who 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  the 
development  without  the  expenditure  of 
capital. 

The  provisions  of  H.  R.  5940  are  In  con- 
flict with  the  recommendations  made  by  this 
Department  in  a  letter  dated  July  30.  1941, 
from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  which  the  following  Is  quoted: 

"In  recent  years,  the  activities  of  this  De- 
partment have  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  present  law  ts  Inadequate  to  enable 
the  Department  properly  to  cope  with  the 
problems  which  present  themselves  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Department's  program. 

"These  problems  while  they  may  exist  gen- 
erally throughout  the  Government  service, 
are  of  major  Importance  In  this  Department, 
due  to  the  varied  and  extensive  nature  of 
this  Department's  research  work  and  to  the 
fact  that  this  Department  must  maintain  a 
close  relationship  with  the  general  public. 
In  carrying  out  the  activities  of  this  Depart- 
ment In  the  field  of  research.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  greatest  good  should  be  obtained  for 
the  public  out  of  the  Inventions  arising  from 
such  research. 

"One  source  of  dlfBculty  Is  the  fact  that, 
under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  when  he  holds  title 
to  a  patent.  Is  only  authorized  to  grant 
licenses  which  are  nonexclusive,  nonassign- 
able, and  revocable.  The  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  new  Inventions  requires,  in 
many  cases,  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money.  In  such  a  case,  unless  some  protec- 
tion or  some  advantage  is  given  to  enable  a 
particular  manufacturer  to  reap  a  reward  as 
the  Ttsvdt  of  the  risk  taken  by  him  in  in- 
vesting capital  in  the  new  endeavor,  he  will 
usually  refuse  to  enter  a  competitive  field. 
No  protection  against  competition  In  the 
commercial  development  of  an  invention  cov- 
ered by  a  patent  controlled  by  this  Depart- 
ment can  be  given  to  a  manufactvu-er  at  the 
present  time.  As  previously  indicated,  a 
license  to  use  such  a  patent  Is  subject  to 
revocation  at  any  time  and  the  licensee  must 
anticipate  competition  from  other  manufac- 
turers who^upon  request,  can  obtain  sim- 
ilar licenses  to  use  the  patented  invention. 
As  a  result  of  this,  many  patents,  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  public  or  controlled  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  apparently  become 
dormant,  even  though  they  possess  decided 
advantages  and  Improvements  over  the  prior 
art." 

The  provisions  of  H.  R.  5940  are  also  In 
opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Patent  Planning  Commlsslen  In  Its 
second  report  dealing  with  Government- 
owned  patents  and  inventions  of  Govern- 
ment employees  and  contractors.  Attention 
is  particularly  directed  to  page  14  of  this  re- 
port, wherein  It  is  stated: 


"The  Commlaslon  therefore  recommendi 
that  legislation  be  enacted  authorizing  the 
several  Government  agencies,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  central  control  body  de- 
scribed hereafter,  to  issue  exclusive  licenaet 
in  cases  where  it  seems  evident  that  otherwise 
the  Inventions  in  question  will  not  come  into 
general  us." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  many  patents  of 
this  Department,  particularly  those  cover- 
ing new  Insecticides  and  medicinal  products, 
require  administrative  control  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  public  against  substandard  or 
injurious  products.  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  R.  5940  would  completely  dis- 
arm the  Department  In  its  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  such  products  at  the 
source  of  manufacture  where  other  effective 
means  are  not  available. 

H.  R.  6940  represents.  In  cur  opinion, 
a  step  backward  In  the  development  of  a 
sound  Government-patent  policy  having 
as  its  objective  the  greatest  public  good  from 
Government  research. 

Accordingly,  this  Department  Is  opposed 
to  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  5940,  and  passage 
of  the  bill  Is  not  recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anockson. 

Secretarjf. 


Waste  and  Corruption  in  Handlinf  of 
War  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WSST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A^nVES 
Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  greeted  by  these  headlines  in  the 
local  press  "United  States  gave  away 
billions,  arms  probers  hear."  Comp- 
troller General  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  a 
Democrat  appointed  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  charged  the  Government 
gave  away  untold  billions  through  de- 
fects in  war  contract  renegotiation  laws, 
and  said  many  oflBcers  who  tried  to  pre- 
vent such  losses  were  pulled  from  their 
Jobs  and  sent  to  the  sticks. 

Testifying  at  the  Senate  War  Investi- 
gating Committee's  probe  into  the  Gars- 
son  munitions  combine.  Warren  said  his 
General  Accounting  OfBce  was  so  re- 
stricted in  scrutinizing  war-contract 
matters  that  "we  may  not  question  a 
favored  firm,  an  extravagant  price,  nor 
a  specious  undertaking." 

To  quote  Mr.  Warren  further,  "Prom 
my  seat,  it  has  looked  as  if  everybody 
and  his  brother  were  out  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  lush  war  years." 

Thus,  the  sordid  picture  is  being  im- 
folded  to  the  public.  To  those  of  us  who 
have  sat  in  this  Chamber  during  the  war 
years  it  Is  not  news.  I  want  to  say  to  you 
now  that  the  Republicans  In  this  House 
fought  continually  and  courageously  day 
In  and  day  out  against  this  waste  and 
corruption,  but  we  were  beaten  at  every 
turn  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
majority  party. 

When  we  directed  attention  to  the 
waste  and  maladministration  in  the  War 
and   Navy  Departments,  such   as   the 
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Canol    oil    project,    the    Pan-American 
Highway,  the   Pentagon  Building,   and 
many  others,  we  were  called  obstruc- 
tionists.   When  we  objected  to  the  high 
military  commands  being  brought  in  to 
lend  their  weight  and  lobby  for  some  pet 
New  Deal  social  program  we  were  ac- 
cused of  opposing  the  war  effort.    When 
we  directed  attention  to  the  enormous 
waste  in  lend-lease  and  UNRRA  we  were 
called  Fascists.    When  we  pointed  out 
the  incompetence,  waste,  and  corruption 
in   the  handling  of  war   contracts   we 
were    called    reactionarier..    This    town 
was  running  over  with  New  Deal  pets, 
all  he'-e  to  get  their  share  of  the  rake- 
off.    But  when  we  raised  a  voice  we  were 
branded  as  isolationists  and  national- 
istic. 

So  now  we  are  getting  the  story  of  how 
this  administration  handled  the  domestic 
situation  while  our  military  forces  fought 
and  thousands  died  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fronts  throughout  the  world. 

Because  it  is  relative  to  this  subject, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  a  news  letter  I  mailed  to  the 
District  on  July  11.  1948: 

Between  now  and  November  the  populace 
Is  going  to  experience  what  can  well  be  de- 
scribed u  an  administration  filibuster.  We 
are  going  to  be  entertained  by  the  New  Deal 
Investigating  Itself:  the  right  hand  is  going 
to  investigate  what  the  left  hand  doeth.  The 
term  "New  Deal"  Is  used  as  an  accurate  desig- 
nation for  this  administration  t>ecau8e.  I  be- 
lieve, there  Is  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
Democrat  and  a  New  Dealer.  The  New  Deal 
Is  going  witch  hunting  for  the  culprit  who 
has  brought  on  Inflation:  they  are  going  in 
search  for  the  gang  who  has  administered 
the  affairs  of  this  country  during  the  most 
wasteful  and  corrupt  period  In  all  history. 

The  timely  announcement  of  the  Mead 
committee  that  It  Is  beginning  investigations 
Into  war  proflu  Is  of  no  little  significance. 
The  "goat"  Is  going  to  be  found  and  blamed 
for  Inflation,  profiteering,  waste,  and  gen- 
eral confusion,  and  at  the  moment  the  Amer- 
ican businessman  Is  selected  to  serve  as  the 
"whipping  boy"*  for  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
gressional election 

We  must  ever  bear  In  mind  that  all  war 
contracts  where  let  by  New  Dealers,  were 
supervised  by  New  Dealers,  and  for  the  most 
part  were  received  through  a  New  Deal  "go- 
between"  or  "fixer,"  and  further,  the  renego- 
tiation of  war  contracts,  as  provided  by  law. 
was  conducted  by  New  Dealers. 

While  much  of  this  maladministration  was 
of  common  knowledge,  the  administration  re- 
sisted every  attempt  on  the  part  of  some 
Members  of  Congress  to  terminate  the  un- 
holy practice.  The  New  Deal  controlled  the 
situation  Inside  and  out.  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  now  political  expediency  demands  that 
they  unload  the  smelling  mesa.  In  their 
first  case  of  note.  It  appears  that  they  have 
bitten  themselves  by  the  tail  by  uncovering  a 
sordid  transaction  that  Involved  meml)€rs  of 
the  New  Deal  family  and  no  one  worthy  to 
represent  American  business  seems  to  be 
Implicated. 

During   the  past  few  days  we   have  seen 
these  flaming  headlines:  "War  profit  Inquiry 
links  ghost  firm  head  to  gangsters."     "Gen- 
eral gave  Oarsson  Co.  huge  contract  before 
It  existed."     "Mead  probers  link  huge  war- 
-   Job    fees    to    fabulous    lobby."     "Lend-lease 
middleman  Investigated:   FBI  widens  quiz." 
An  indtistrlal  paper  empire,  a  $16,264  bill 
~^^  for  picnics  and  dinners,  fabulous  salaries  for 
"dttcers  of  the  corporation  and  their  wives. 
neither  of  whom  rendered  any  service,  has 
figured   In  the   testimony.     Fifteen  middle- 
men, not  one  of  whom  could  have  manufac- 


tured as  much  as  a  bullet  for  a  .45.  drew 
down  fantastic  fees  for  negotiating  lend- 
lease  contracts,  the  committee  evidence  dis- 
closed yesterday.  Senator  PracusoN  said 
that  the  firm  turned  in  bills  for  the  period 
January  30.  1942.  to  June  30.  1945,  amount- 
ing to  $301,646.41  for  traveling  expenses,  and 
$2,284,841.11  for  salaries  to  officials  and  key 
personnel. 

The  FBI  Is  on  the  Job,  and  one  of  the 
hottest  leads  the  G-men  have  reported  is 
the  charge  that  fat  fees  were  paid  in  high 
places  so  that  war  profiteers  could  get  the 
contracts  that  would  net  them  Midas  re- 
turns— regardless  of  whether  they  cculd  or 
could  not  execute  such  contracts. 

The  exposure  of  the  transactions  of  this 
$76,000,000  paper  corporation  will  prove  to 
be  a  most  interesting  story  and  no  doubt 
depict  the  New  Deal  in  full  bloom. 


Address  of  Hon.  Robert  S.  Kerr,  Goyemor 
of  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
22.  Gov.  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  my  State, 
addressed  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion at  Mitchell.  S.  Dak. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  the  address: 

Good  friends  and  fellow  Democrats  of  the 
great  State  of  South  Dakota,  I  was  happy 
when  I  received  the  Invitation  from  your  du- 
tlngulshed  Democratic  leaders  to  address  this 
meeting. 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  In  the  company  of 
so  many  devoted  and  able  DemocraU.  men 
and  women  alike. 

Your  outstanding  national  committeeman. 
Eugene  Mahoney,  and  your  fine  State  chair- 
man, Lynn  Fellows,  are  demonstrating  the 
kind  of  united  leadership  that  will  Inspire 
all  Democrats  of  South  Dakota  to  combine 
their  efforts  to  Insure  victory. 

I  share  your  pride  In  the  devoted  work  and 
effort  of  your  fine  Democratic  women  and 
their  able  leadership.  Including  your  national 
committeewoman,  Mrs.  Jenni»  O'Hern,  and 
your  chairwoman,  Mrs.  Nellie  Carrier. 

I  am  thrilled  to  catch  the  fighting,  vic- 
torious spirit  of  your  Democratic  nominees 
for  Congress.  John  Rinehart  and  Merton 
Tlce. 

And  1  am  certainly  honored  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  next  Governor  of  South  Da- 
kota, Democratic  nominee  Richard  Haeder. 

Every  year  in  the  history  of  any  republic 
is  a  decisive  one;  some,  of  course,  far  more 
important  than  others;  1828  was  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  years  In  our  history.  It 
saw  one  of  our  bitterest  political  struggles, 
and  the  people  made  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  decisions  when  they 
swept  the  great-hearted  Andrew  Jackson  Into 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  years  saw  the  battle  con- 
tinue with  unabated  fury,  but  again  In  1832 
the  people  met  the  crisis  of  another  mo- 
mentous political  conflict  with  the  right 
decision. 

History  repeated  Itself  during  the  next  100 
years  and  then.  In  1932,  after  a  fight  that 
had  been  Just  as  bitter,  the  people,  with  the 
same  clear  vision  and  high  resolve,  again 
met  the  challenge  of  mighty  issues  when 
they  elected  democracy's  greatest  chieftain, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


With  what  undiminished  fierceness  the 
political  wars  of  the  last  14  years  have  been 
fough-  you  are  fully  acquainted,  and  you 
are  likewise  aware  that  of  all  the  years  of 
decision  none  has  been  more  important  than 

this  year,  1946.  ..     .     .     »w. 

The  decision  we  have  to  make  is  m  ine 
choice  of  political  parties  and  leadership  that 
will  best  serve  the  people's  purposes  and  wel- 
fare. 

Will  It  be  the  Republican  Party  and  Its 
leaders  or  the  Democratic  Party  and  Its 
leaders? 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  who  have  been 
so  generously  blessed  with  the  people's  con- 
fidence   have    the    rare    privilege    and    the 
solemn  duty  of  accounting  to  them  on  our 
stewardship,  of  declaring  the  reasons  for  our 
continued  leadership,  and  of  challenging  the 
Republican  Party  to  produce  either  a  record, 
a  program,  or  a  leadership  that  would  Justify 
the  people  in  making  a  change. 
What  is  the  Republican  Party? 
Now  there  Is  a  $64  question! 
In  seeking  an  answer,  however,  we  are  not 
entirely  without  clues  and  certain  elements 
of  basic  Information  to  enlighten  us. 

Let  us  examine  the  public  utterances  of 
the  Republicans  themselves.  In  a  recent 
speech  the  Republican  Governor  of  Illinois. 
Dwight  Green,  stated:  "The  Republican  Party 
was  founded  to  elect  not  sheriffs,  but  Presi- 
dents." 

Many  had  forgotten,  if  they  had  ever 
known,  exactly  why  the  Republican  Party  was 
founded  or.  rather,  whatever,  became  of  It 
after  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Well,  apparently  It  Is  still  here  and  appar- 
ently it  is  still  trying  to  reelect  Lincoln,  even 
though  I  suspect  If  he  were  still  available  he 
would  decline  to  run  In  company  with  the 
party's  present  national  leadership. 

Governor  Green  continues:  "It  was  born  as 
a  national  party,  has  always  been  a  national 
party,  and  If  It  cannot  win  national  elections 
it  has  lost  Its  main  reason  for  existence." 

As  much  as  caution  warns  against  agree- 
ing with  any  declaration  of  Republican  policy, 
candor  compels  admittance  of  the  possibility 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  lost  its  main 
reason  for  existence. 

The  Congressman  from  Tennessee,  Johm 
jDfNiNcs,  Jr.,  who  keynoted  the  Republican 
Convention  at  Pierre  a  few  weeks  ago.  dis- 
played the  same  kind  of  fact  blindness  with 
which  the  present  Republican  leadership  Is 
afflicted.  Said  Mr.  Jennings:  "We  propose  to 
release  the  productive  capacity  of  our  people 
which  the  New  Deal  has  stalled  on  dead  cen- 
ter." What  stupidity  for  one  who  survived 
1932  when  there  were  less  than  38.000,000 
Americans  gainfully  employed  and  14,000,000 
unemployed,  seeking  Jobs  that  did  not  exist, 
to  talk  about  production  being  on  dead  cen- 
ter In  1946. 

When  Roosevelt  In  1944  predicted  Jobs  for 
60,000,000  Americans  these  Republican  lead- 
ers ridiculed  it  as  his  wildest  dream.  Yet 
today  there  are  58,500.000  gainfully  employed 
and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  national  Income  In  1930  amounted  to 
$69,000,000,000,  In  1931  to  $54,500,000,000,  In 
1932,  $40,000,000,000.  The  total  lor  the  3  years 
was  $163,500,000,000.  In  this  year  of  1946. 
when  Republican  keynoters  bewail  what  they 
refer  to  as  a  break-down  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  national  Income  will  exceed  $170.- 
000.000.000  In  1  year,  or  a  greater  amount 
than  the  3  years  of  1930.  1931.  and  1932  corn- 
mined. 

According  to  Republican  Keynoter  Jen- 
nings, the  New  Deal  has  "stalled  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  our  people  on  dead  center." 
Yet  in  this  year  of  1946  it  is  three  times  as 
great  as  the  Nation  ever  boasted  under  any 
Republican  President  In  history.  And  the 
Nation's  mills  and  factories  strain  under  un- 
ceasing 24-hour-a-day  production.  He  may 
have  forgotten,  but  the  people  have  not,  that 
the  Nation's  capacity  in  1932,  being  less  than 
one-third   of   what   It   is   today,   was   really 
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"stalled  on  deed  center."  Millions  of  farm- 
ers, submerged  in  the  surplus  of  their  owu 
production  for  which  there  was  no  market, 
sought  Jobs  that  did  not  exist.  Thousands 
of  South  Dakota  farmers  burned  their  com 
as  fuel  rather  than  give  It  away  at  available 
prices.  And  millions  of  workers  haunted 
bread  lines  and  soup  kitchens  for  pittances  of 
Vx)d  to  prevent  starvation. 

This  same  Republican  keynoter.  Congress- 
man JXNNiit«8.  declared:  "This  Government 
no  longer  annually  shears  the  taxpayer  as  a 
farmer  shears  his  sheep.  It  skins  him.  You 
can  shear  a  sheep  once  a  year.  You  can  skin 
him  but  once"  The  cold  facts  in  the  record 
disclose  that  the  wage  earners  and  farmers 
and  businessmen  of  America  will  In  this  year 
of  1946  have  a  greater  net  Income,  after  all 
taxes,  than  they  enjoyed  during  the  entire 
4  years  of  Herbert  Hoover's  administration 
as  President. 

Republican  Governor  Schoeppel,  of  Kansas, 
came  to  Oklahoma  a  few  weeks  ago  and  spent 
considerable  time  and  effoit  discussing  what 
he  referred  to  as  "the  sad  plight  of  the 
United  States  of  America  today." 

Reporting  his  speech  further,  the  press 
stated:  "In  Governor  8cfcoeppel*8  opinion, 
this  country  is  broke."  In  a  nearby  column 
In  the  same  paper  was  a  story  from  Perth, 
Scotland,  saying  that  a  certain  shorthorn 
bull,  by  name.  Supreme  Champion  Plttodrl 
Up-Right,  had  Jtist  been  sold  to  Ralph  J. 
Smith,  of  Sin-O-Bar.  Mo.,  for  $61,335.  It  was 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  beef  bull 
of  any  breed  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Just  a  few  weeks  prior  to  that  an  Okla- 
homa breeder  sold  a  whitefaced  Hereford 
hull  for  $51,000  to  a  stockman  from  Canada. 
Now.  I  think  even  Governor  Schoeppel  would 
agree,  that  a  country  Is  neither  "broke"  nor 
"In  a  sad  plight"  whose  citizens  receive  and 
pay  that  much  money  for  pure-bred  stock. 
Second,  I  think  that  the  real  causs  of  Gov- 
ernor Schoeppel's  pessimism  U  that  cltizent 
would  pay  so  much  money  for  so  little  pure- 
bred bull,  and  pay  so  little  attention  to  so 
much  Republican  "bull." 

Some  of  the  remarks  of  the  Tenucasec  key- 
noter were  even  below  the  level  of  Republi- 
can "bull."  He  sank  from  ignorance  to  in- 
famy when  he  accuszd  Roosevelt  indirectly, 
if  not  directly,  of  putting  tills  country  in 
the  war.  He  alined  himself  with  other  Re- 
publican leaders  who  have  made  themselves 
the  laughingstock  of  the  Nation  by  trying 
to  convict  Roosevelt  of  the  responsibility 
for  Pearl  Hart>or. 

If  the  Japanese  war  lords  were  responsible 
for  Pearl  Harbor  and  for  forcing  war  upon 
this  Nation  they  should  be  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed.  If  Roosevelt  was  responsible 
the  Japanese  war  lords  should  be  acquitted. 

These  Republican  leaders  may  try  to  mis- 
lead the  American  people  into  the  false  be- 
lief that  Roosevelt  was  to  blame,  but  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  know  that 
Roosevelt  rightly  read  the  evil  intentions  of 
the  Jap  leaders,  warned  this  Nation  of  the 
unavoidable  conflict  being  forced  upon  it, 
led  us  bravely  and  magnificently  through 
that  conflict  to  the  very  dawn  of  victory, 
and  then,  exhausted,  and  spent  from  his  la- 
bors and  sacrifices,  died,  as  he  had  lived,  In 
the  service  of  his  country ! 

Now,  back  to  some  more  Republican  "bull." 
Congressman  Joseph  Mabtin,  Republican 
leader  in  Uie  National  Congress,  and  tlicir 
choice  for  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  a  re- 
cent statement  of  Republican  policy  declared : 
"We  have  hau  13  years  of  the  New  Deal. 
Their  theme  "on^,  today  Is  as  it  was  In  1932. 
The  New  Dealers  fight  shadows  of  the  past. 
They  must  talk  of  the  past.  Tliey  dare  not 
face  the  facts  of  the  present.  They  dare 
not  ask  for  popular  support  on  their  record 
of  achievement.  That  record  Is  too  bad  aud 
the  Nation  knows  It.  Thirteen  years!  Cer- 
tainly that  is  enough  time  for  any  party 
to  make  good." 


Let  tB  accept  his  challenge.  Like  a  syn- 
thetic Jupito-  from  a  make-believe  Olympus 
he  lays  down  the  issue:  "Let  the  tMttle  be 
waged  on  the  record  of  the  New  Deal." 
Quick,  my  fellow-Democnts.  let  us  accept 
that  isstie.  Then  let  us  give  him  the  benefit 
of  every  doubt  by  boldly  adding:  "Let  us 
also  go  to  the  people  on  the  record  of  the 
•Old  Deal'.' 

He  refers  to  the  IS  years  under  the  New 
Deal.  Let  us  compare  them  with  the  12  years 
when  we  "hardened  under  Harding,  cooled 
under  Coolidge,  and  hungered  under  Hooves'"! 

Let  the  people  compare;  let  the  people 
choose  laetween  the  ♦wo  on  the  basis  of  the 
people's  welfare,  and  we  will  welcome  the 
decision. 

Ah,  we  know  and  the  people  know  there  are 
faults  In  the  present  program.  The  Demo- 
crats recognize  and  acknowledge  these  faults 
and  seek  to  correct  them  In  order  to  make 
a  good  program  Into  a  better  one. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Republicans  denounce 
otur  mista'tes.  And  they  offer  a  very  effec- 
tive way  to  eliminate  them.  How?  They 
cry:  "Let  us  cure  the  faults  by  destroying 
the  program:  then  let  us  return  the  old- 
fashioned  conservatism." 

In  1930  their  cry  was:  "Let  us  return  to 
normalcy."  The  people  accepted  their  Invi- 
tation and  what  a  buggy  ride  that  was! 

In  1928  through  1932.  they  had  the  best 
window  dressing  and  the  most  alltirlng  slo- 
gan in  their  history.  Listen!  Are  ycu  listen- 
ing? Do  you  remember?  "Prosperity  is  Just 
around  the  corner — two  cars  for  every 
garage."  Then  they  rolled  back  the  cvirtain 
of  the  future  and  gave  us  a  preview  of  their 
proposed  economic  millenniiuu  with  this  one : 
"Two  chickens  In  every  pot." 

I  lived  through  the  4  years  under  Herbert 
Hoover;  I  suffered  the  lot  of  the  average 
citlaen;  I  was  as  well  off,  hut  no  better — as 
bad  off.  but  no  worse.  I  didn't  have  two 
cars:  I  didn't  have  one.  nor  any  garage.  I 
dldnt  have  two  chickens;  in  fact.  I  dldnt 
have  one  chicken — and  not  even  a  pot  to  cock 
It  in. 

What  is  the  Republican  Party? 

Is  it  the  party  of  prosperity  for  the  people 
and  economic  security  for  the  average  citi- 
sen?  Go  and  ask  the  American  people  how 
they  fared  during  the  13  years  of  the  "Old 
Deal." 

Ask  the  millions  of  farm  families  of  Amer- 
ica. They  were  carried  down  the  stream  of 
misfortune  and  poverty,  over  '♦le  rapids  of 
foreclosure  of  their  farms,  and  into  the 
dead  and  stagnant  water  of  hopelessness  aud 
despair. 

Tliey  will  tell  you  that  under  Herbert 
Hoover  they  sold  their  cotton  for  4  cents  a 
poimd,  their  com  for  15  cents  a  bushel, 
their  oats  for  9  cents  a  bushel,  their  wheat 
for  20  cents  a  btishel.  their  cattle  for  3  cents 
a  pomyl.  their  hogs  for  2  cents  a  pound. 

Ask  the  workers  of  America.  They  will 
tell  you  of  the  hunger  they  suffered,  the 
poverty  they  endured,  the  awful  fear  of 
Insecurity  and  unemployment  that  haunted 
their  waking  hours. 

Yet,  Congressman  Mabtin  has  the  colossal 
gall  to  say  that  "the  Democrats  dare  not  ask 
for  popular  sup^Ktrt  on  the  record  of  their 
achievements." 

I  am  ready  to  publicly  admit  that  we  can- 
not match  the  Republican  record  lu  any 
respect.  They  produced  an  epidemic  of  na- 
tional calamities  in  a  few  years.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  not  been  guilty  of  produc- 
ing a  single  one  in  100  years. 

Listen.  Are  you  listening?  The  American 
people  lost  more  homes  aud  mere  savings  in 
12  years  of  the  "Old  Deal"  than  in  any 
similar  period  In  our  history.  More  banks 
went  broke,  more  worthless  stocks  aud  secur- 
ities were  unloaded  upon  the  public,  aud 
more  despair  filled  the  hearts  of  more  people 
than  ever  before.  More  poorhouses  had  more 
Inmates  and  more  small  businesses  were 
forced  into  bankruptcy  in   those   12  years 


than  In  any  94  years  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic. 

Yee.  Congressman  MAarnr;  yott  are  light, 
the  Republican  Party  achieved  many  things 
In  those  12  years  that  cannot  be  matched  by 
the  Democratic  Party  In  all  the  years  it  has 
served    the    American    people. 

And  yet,  in  the  campaign  of  1944  I  saw 
this  screaming  headline,  quoting  from  Oot- 
emor  Tom  Dewey's  Oklahoma  City  speech: 

"Roosevelt  Brings  on  One-Man,  Twelve- 
year  Dtpreaslon." 

In  the  want-ad  section  of  the  same  paper 
was  the  following  notice: 

"For  Sale:  Tulsa  County  Poor  House- 
no  longer  needed." 

What  is  the  Republican  Party? 

What  does  It  offer  the  American  people 
today?  Well,  It  is  not  entirely  empty 
handed.  There  is  B.  Caxroll  Reeck,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. If  the  people  of  America  are  de- 
termined to  return  to  the  isolationism  of 
the  prewar  years  let  them  remember  that 
this  new  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  was  its  stanchest  ad- 
vocate.' 

Now  tbev  do  sav  that  Mr.  Rsbcs  belongs  to 
TAfT.  of  Ohio.  Well,  I  say  let  Tatt,  of  Ohio, 
have  him;  the  American  people  dont  v;ant 
him.     They  dont  even  want  Tatt,  of  Ohio. 

A  few  months  ago  in  a  Nation-wide  radio 
broadcast  he  delivered  an  out-moded  blaat 
against  progressive  and  liberal  political 
philosophy.  Nothing  that  I  could  say  about 
the  position  taken  by  Senator  Taft  could 
be  so  effective  as  the  broadside  which  Re- 
publican Senator  Watne  Mossx,  of  Oregon, 
fired  against  the  Old  Guard  political  phi- 
losophy espotised  by  Senator  Tatt  and  such 
a  great  hoet  of  other  Republicans  today. 

He  called  upon  the  "millions  of  inde- 
pendent Republican  voters  and  the  millions 
of  other  Independent  voters  to  make  clear 
in  the  1946  elections  that  they  want  a  pro- 
gressive and  not  a  reactionary  Congreaa." 

I  want  to  Join  Senator  Moass  in  that  chal- 
lenge to  the  enlightened  citizens  of  the  great 
State  of  South  Dakota.  The  only  dlflerenoe 
of  opinion  between  me  and  Senator  MoaH 
In  this  regard  Is  that  be  hopes  to  "*"■*§* 
the  leopard's  spots  of  Republican  :eactlaB- 
arylsm  to  a  robe  of  liberalism  and  progreas. 
It  cannot  be  done.  If  the  people  of  this 
Nation  really  want  a  progressive  Congress 
and  not  a  reactionary  one — if  the  people 
want  a  Congress  to  carry  on  and  improve 
the  program  of  the  great  Roosevelt — and  I 
know  that  they  do,  then  let  us  ail  Join  in 
reelecting  a  Democratic  Congress. 

I  have  been  greatly  honored  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
gressive people  of  South  Dakota.  Here,  as  In 
Oklahoma,  strong  men.  and  brave  and  coura. 
geous  women  have  withstood  the  storms  and 
built  an  agriculttiral  and  industrial  economy 
that  Is  the  marvel  of  the  Nation. 

We  realize  the  significance  of  yottr  con- 
tinuing contribution  In  food  and  feed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  the  world.  Your 
com  is  as  tall  as  that  of  Iowa;  your  wheat 
matches  the  quaUty  of  Kansas  wheat;  your 
potatoes  rival  those  produced  In  Minnesota's 
Red  River  Valley;  your  sugar  beets  and  other 
irrigated  crops  match  those  of  Colc»-ado  or 
southwest  Nebraska,  and  we  in  (Mtlahoaa 
recognifte  the  magnllWnce  of  your  match- 
less cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  We  regret  to 
be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
Republican  governor,  two  R«|>ubUcao  United 
States  Senators,  and  two  RepubUean  Con- 
gressmen elected  by  Democrats — who  didn't 
vote. 

You  have  magnlflceni  reaourcea.  good 
homes,  schools,  and  churches.  You  have 
people  alert,  progressive,  and  successful. 

You  made  a  generous  and  noble  contribu- 
tion of  fighting  men  and  of  food  and  feed  for 
victory  and  of  industrial  production  in  beep- 
ing to  win  the  war,  and  I  bcUeve  HmX,  the 
fine  and  geueraus  people  of  South  Dakota  are 
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•ntttled  to  r*pr«MnUUvM  In  tb«  Nfttlou»l 
CongrMt  who  aw  »or»  In  tuue  wttb  Um 
thuuMbU  mK  MBtfrtv  tc(««U  uf  your  pto* 
iU«  «i>(t  (h*  w«WMr«  of  |our  tUM  m><I  N«ttnn. 
I  au  uut  MItn  |«MY  pM9te  •pp^>v«  of  tt\* 
voUMf  iMWii  •IIM*  ot  OoiiVMkn\M«'  MVNWT 
Of  (N  igpp iwmM  Cam.    I  «o  iu>(  Mivv*  iu»y 

Dolt^U  wU»n  vt\  H*^  I,  )»M.  U^»y  >Mi«<li 
im«lntl  thf  Mttvy  «|»|>n^uri«uoift  Mtt  j^vM* 
tn«  tvi»\d«  !«»r  mUiury  p«-t>»>*wlnr«ii;  nor  m 

VU(»tl    «ft*l>^*t    t>t<^    *>"^l^i   MiMIMlOtt    bill   HU> 

thoriting  conatructtoti  ot  tiovol  powvr  tor  iht 
iMttoaal  dct»i)w. 

On  September  7.  IMO.  they  voted  Kgelntt 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  eo  vital  In  Mcuring 
in  a  dpmocrstlc  way  the  manpower  necessary 
for  the  national  security. 

On  February  8.  liMl,  they  voted  against 
lend-lease,  whose  purpose  was  to  keep  the 
war  away  from  America's  shores  and  to  save 
the  lives  of  Americas  fighting  men. 

On  May  7,  1941.  thej  voted  against  the  bill 
authorizing  seizure  of  German  and  lUUan 
shlfw  Interned  in  United  SUtes  ports. 

Less  than  4  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  on 
August  12.  IMl.  they  voted  to  disband  that 
part  of  "-ur  armed  forces  secured  through 
selective  service. 

On  May  26.  last  year,  they  voted  against 
the  extension  of  the  trade-agreements  acts 
to  promote  additional  markets  for  American 
farmers  and  factories. 

I  do  net  believe  your  people  are  satisfied 
with  these  records  of  obstruction — obstruc- 
tion against  preparedness  for  war — obstruc- 
tion against  preparedness  for  peace 

I  think  it  was  Republican  obstruction 
records  such  as  these  that  genial  Democratic 
Congressman  Cobe  had  in  mind  when  be  sug- 
gested for  the  Republican  Party  this  slogan: 
"We're  against  taxes,  we're  against  sin;  we're 
against  keeping  the  Democrats  In." 

At  least  this  would  be  a  clearer,  more  com- 
prehensive, and  certainly  more  candid  plat- 
form than  the  one  on  which  they  staggered 
through  the  1944  campaign. 

We  are  of  course  aware  that  every  once 
in  a  while  a  Republican  leader,  after  hear- 
ing from  the  voters,  analyzes  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Democratic  administrations 
and  then  declares  himself  in  the  bold  words. 
"Me.  too!" 

I  think  Wendell  Willkle  did  this  sincerely 
In  1940.  Under  great  pressure  Thomas  Dewey 
finally  said:  "Me.  too  In  1944.  but  back  in 
1930  all  Alf  Landon  could  say  was,  "Who? 
Me?" 

What  Is  the  Republican  Party? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  good  friends: 
I  am  not  altogether  ignorant  about  the  Re- 
publican Party  But  most  of  what  I  know 
about  the  Republican   Party  is  bad. 

Many  critical  problem;  press  heavily  upon 
the  American  people  today  crying  for  solu- 
tion. The  threat  of  Inflation  looms  upon  the 
horizon  with  all  the  terror  of  an  ocean  hur- 
ricane. 

I  think  the  Republican  leaders  are  against 
Inflation.  But  I  know  they  are  doing  their 
dead-level  best  to  destroy  the  only  power 
thus  far  found  that  has  proven  its  ability 
to  hold  the  tidal  waves  of  inflation  In  check. 

I  wlfh  there  was  an  am]3le  supply  of  con- 
sumer goods  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  But  the  supply  is  not  there, 
and.  until  It  is.  the  prices  of  the  necessities 
of  dally  life  must  be  held  In  reasonable  check. 

The  living  cost  of  the  average  family  must 
be  maintained  on  a  reasonable  balance  with 
the  families'  daily  wage.  And  I  declare  to 
you  that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  done  a  magnificent  Job  in  this  respect. 

Republican  Senators  Tatt,  of  Ohio,  and 
Whebxt,  of  Nebraska,  In  their  zeal  to  repre- 
sent the  selfish  Interests  of  very  limited 
groups,  have  again  proven  the  identity  of  the 
objects  of  their  affection.  They  have  again 
demonstrated  where  their  loyalty  Is. 

Under  the  guise  of  supporting  a  bill  lo  pre- 
vent inflation  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 


they  succeeded  in  getting  tmendmenU  ap- 
provsa  tor  the  benefit  of  favored  groups  snd 
o(  Um  tipshss  ot  ths  people. 

ThMO  mpuMloMA  Btslwarts,  In  )lns  «Uh 
t)iAS«hoAQr«4  prlwipJw  ot  ths  RspuWiosn 
Pwiy  atlU  «i*<rti  |>rlmwUy  to  8U«r*nt*e  »MH>at 
tu  UukiuMk*  i»««vvt>»*»  i4  how  mwh  »v  iwsy 
Msi  Mm  mob4%> 

Ttk%  DMROoroUe  V«rty  U  «*4l««l»4  to  th» 
^A«4p)«  ot  (iMMiAiii*«u\t  ttut^Miviuuy  tor 
MoiMtliy  shd  aecurity  lo  «U  ot  ths  p«o^)« 
la  tit  knowisdttt  Ihtl  MMt^  buiinsss  hM 
itn  |irs«t»»t  assvtrsncs  for  profit. 

These  and  other  RepviUUcan  leaders  m 
Congress  have  blindly  devoted  themi«elv<?i  lo 
insure  eVen  greater  profile  to  business  alone 
with  reckless  disregard  of  Increased  cost  for 
housing  for  veterans,  of  Increased  cost  of  ne- 
ccsslUes  to  the  Nation's  farm  families,  of  In- 
creased cost  of  rent  and  food  and  clothing 
and  every  other  item  of  individual  and  family 
expense  to  all  our  people,  including  veterans. 
Yes;  Senators  Tatt  and  Wherrt  have  main- 
tained their  traditional  and  unbroken  record 
of  representing  everybody — except  the  peo- 
ple. And  the  people  will  remember  this  be- 
trayal of  their  Interests  by  these  Republican 
leaders.  The  veterans  will  remember  this 
betrayal  of  their  interests  by  these  Repub- 
lican leaders. 

As  the  national  admlniitratlon  strives  to 
secure  legislation  to  prevent  inflation  and  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  veterans  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens,  and  to  help 
solve  other  great  and  pressing  problems,  it 
is  constantly  confronted  with  the  continu- 
ing and  almost  unanimous  opposition  of  the 
Republican  membership  in  the  national 
Congress. 

Some  Republicans  seek  to  Justify  this  Re- 
publican opposition  by  pointing  to  opposi- 
tion within  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats. 
This  Is  strange  reasoning.  There  will  always 
be  minority  opposition  within  any  party  to 
any  program.  But.  while  the  record  discloses 
Democratic  Congressman  voting  wrong  a 
small  percentage  of  the  time  it  discloses  with 
equal  clarity  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Republican  Congressmen  vote 
wrong  all  the  time! 

What  Is  the  Republican  Party? 
Within  their  ranks  are  too  many  old  men 
who  cannot  emerge  from  the  shadows  of 
the  past  and  too  many  young  men  who  can- 
not emerge  from  the  shadows  of  the  old 
men. 

We  accuse  the  Republican  leadership  of 
working  to  destroy  something  others  are 
building  rather  than  striving  to  build  some- 
thing better,  and  of  seeking  to  divide  the 
people  for  partisan  profit  when  there  should 
be  a  greater  unity  for  the  general  welfare. 
But.  in  charity,  let  us  forget  these  Repub- 
lican leaders,  as  they,  without  charity,  ap- 
pear to  have  forgotten  the  responsibility  of 
their  position  and  the  welfare  of  the^  people 
they  represent 

We  are  reminded  again  and  again  that  our 
choice  is  not  between  perfection  and  Imper- 
fection, but  between  varying  degrees  of  Im- 
perfection. This  18  true  within  the  party, 
within  the  Nation,  and  within  the  world. 
Americans  realize  that  through  their  united 
efforts  they  achieved  victory  In  war.  Much 
as  we  would  like  to  continue  to  view  with 
pride  the  accomplishments  of  the  past,  cau- 
tion compels  complete  and  appllec"  vigilance 
for  the  present  and  for  the  future. 

The  American  people  are  determined  that 
we  shall  go  through  the  reconversion  period 
as  rapidly  as  is  possible,  on  a  basis  that  will 
guarantee  to  the  rank  and  flle  of  oiu*  citizens 
the  opportunity  for  profitable  peacetime  em- 
ployment, profitable  peacetime  agricultural 
production,  profitable  peacetime  industrial 
expansion. 

The  American  people  are  determined 
through  their  own  efforts  and  with  the 
assistance  of  their  Government  to  prevent 
and  hold  In  firm  check  the  awful  evils  of 
Inflation. 

The  American  people  are  determined  that 
their  Government  shall   be  an   agency   cf 


even  greater  service  to  all  of  ths  people,  hoth 
ikt  home  and  among  the  nations  ot  ths  world. 
These  objectives  cannot  be  sehletsd  by 
doing  nothing  nor  by  merely  finding  fault 
with  ths  efforts  that  others  srs  waking, 

C«n  ths  \mi\^*  achieve  this  hstit  ^h^»U|h 
ths  «epublio*u  fsrty  or  ths  Dsmoerstlo 
^wty»  Th*»  M  tbf  qvissUoA  «n4  ItaHO  1*^ 
but  v\»s  wiuwsr,  ^      ^    ..». 

Wli«»*\rr  r«vilt  v«\i  m*y  h«y*  K»un«  with 
Uie  i«n»\<vri«l  rv«iikli»»  H^wvNt^U.  wh«tev»r 
fault  vv)U  may  find  with  the  mrtRniftcisni 
Msrrv  "rruman,  their  mi>Bt  jwwjudiced  enemies 
cannot  sccuee  them  of  having  no  proBrrtm, 
of  doing  nothing,  or  of  being  bswUdered  in 
an  environment  at  home,  or  In  o  world  with 
which  they  were  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
become  acquainted. 

There  was  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  the 
average  American  citizen,  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, about  where  Itoosevelt  proposed  to 
lead  us,  or  that  he  was  making  progress  and 
achieving  success  In  his  efforts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of 
the  average  citizen  today  as  to  the  direction 
President  Truman  Is  determined  that  we 
shall  go. 

We  may  find  fault  with  some  of  their  spe- 
cific methods,  but  we  must  agree  with  their 
general  objectives. 

We  challenge  the  Republican  leadership. 
In  the  name  of  the  general  welfare,  to  coop- 
erate  In   the   achievement    of   these   objec- 
tives, either  In  the  manner  suggested  by  ovir 
great  President,  or  in  one  that  would  have 
the  merit  of  being  equally  as  good,  or  better. 
We    Invite    the    support    of    all    patriotic 
Americans  and  call  upon  them  to  march  for- 
ward m  unity  to  the  achievement  of  liberal 
and    progressive   goals   that   will   guarantee 
continuance  of  better  opportunities  for  the 
employment,  secvirlty.  and  prosperity  of  all. 
This  is  the  year  for  decision.    The  people 
must  choose  ln_  South  Dakota,  In  Oklahoma, 
and  in  America'.    We  accept  the  challenge  of 
the  Republican  leadership  to  let  the  people 
decide  on  the  records  that  have  been  made. 
We   accept  that  challenge  in  every  con- 
gressional district  in  the  land.  ^ 
We  know  that  our  cause  Is  Just. 
We  know  that  our  purpose  is  right. 
We  have  the  pattern  In  the  declarations  of 
principles  by  our  party  and  Its  leadership. 

We  have  seen  the  demonstration  through 
13  glorious  years  of  unparalleled  accomplish- 
ment. 

We  have  marched  with  democracy's  great- 
est leader  in  a  crusade  for  freedom  and 
equality  in  our  own  land  and  around  the 
world. 

We  have  seen  that  leader  glorify  this  cause 
In  life  and  ennoble  it  in  death. 

We  have  seen  our  new  captain  take  his 
place  and  humbly  and  courageously  march 
on.  Under  his  leadership  we  have  felt  the 
Nation  and  the  world  respond  with  renewed 
devotion  and  unyielding  resolve  for  greater 
prosperity  at  home  and  a  finer  friendship 
and  security  among  the  nations. 

The  hour  for  decision  is  at  hand.  As 
Democrats  and  as  Americans  we  will  not 
falter,  we  will  not  waver,  we  will  win. 


Tbe  Fifht  Against  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  infla- 
tion is  a  silent  thief  of  our  savings.  It  is 
an  insidious  destroyer  of  our  standard  of 
living.  It  diminishes  the  value  of  our 
wages,  salaries,  pensions,  and  insurance 
policies.    Inflation  right  now  is  the  most 
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serious  menace  facing  our  Nation.  It  la 
an  immediate  danger  which  we  mtist  de- 
feat during  the  coming  months. 

I  do  not  refer  to  wild,  run-aw*y  infla- 
tion thnt  results  in  newspapers  HeUmg 
for  •  MlUon  dollar  note,  or  applM  a«U* 
tn«  tw  18,000,000.000.  The  ipv^UeutMr 
Inflation  of  O^nnany  during  the  twentUa 
mA  of  Hungary  today  U  hardly  ih«  dc« 
VNt  ot  Inflation  that  conctrns  w.  It 
could  happrn  horr.  but  th«  pr«Mnt  pot* 
albllity  is  vciY  rrmule. 

What  w«  havt  to  fear  and  guard 
apniriAt  Is  nn  Inflation  high  enough  to 
cut  the  value  of  our  fixed  incomes  and 
savings  one-half,  two-thirds,  or  three- 
fourths.  We  must  safeguard  the  estates 
of  widows  and  orphans;  the  endowments 
of  churches,  hospitals,  and  colleges;  the 
savings  of  the  thrifty;  the  incomes  from 
our  investments;  the  value  of  our  fixed 
wages  and  salaries;  the  insurance  for  our 
dependents;  and  the  puichasing  power 
of  all  pensions.  Those  are  the  things  at 
stake  in  our  t>attle  against  inflation. 

This  is  a  battle  which  is  peculiarly  the 
people's  own  battle.  They  can  do  very 
much  to  help  win  It.  They  can  and 
should  resist  high  prices  whenever  pos- 
sible. By  t)eing  careful  shoppers,  and 
by  buying  as  little  of  everything  as  pos- 
sible they  will  hold  prices  down  and  slow 
the  speed  of  circulation  of  money.  Like- 
wise they  can  do  much  good  by  putting 
all  spare  cash  into  Government  bonds  or 
long-time  holdings.  These  things  plus 
public  insistence  on  wise  economical 
governmental  policies,  local.  State,  and 
National,  will  help  tremendously  to  stop 
the  upward  spiral. 

The  Government,  of  course,  from  the 
administration  down,  will  be  a  most 
potent  factor  in  the  winning  or  losing 
of  this  fight.  The  new  price-control 
law,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  a  power- 
ful weapon,  if  properly  used,  against  in- 
flation. The  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministration with  its  power  to  allocate 
materials  to  areas  of  scarcity  or  selected 
Industries  is  another  powerful  instru- 
ment. Deflcit  spending  must  be  stopped 
quickly,  and  every  Government  expendi- 
ture that  can  be  ended  or  reduced  must 
be  ended  or  reduced.  That  applies  with 
special  emphasis  to  Government  pay 
rolls  which  are  bulging  like  a  stockirtg 
full  of  apples.  The  monetary  policies  of 
the  Government  must  be  carefully  man- 
aged, and  credit  must  be  contracted. 
The  administrators  of  our  laws  have 
terrific  responsibilities  in  this  critical 
period.  If  they  fail  to  exercise  good 
judgment  the  fight  against  infiation  will 
be  lost. 

Production  as  a  means  to  prevent  in- 
flation deserves  special  emphasis.  The 
workers  of  America  have  displayed  a 
wholesome  and  intelligent  fear  of  infla- 
tion. They  have  come  to  know  the  dif- 
ference Ixjtween  real  wages  and  money 
wages.  Perhaps  they  have  not  always 
acted  in  their  own  best  interests;  that 
dettate  can  be  left  to  historians,  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  are  caught  now 
in  the  upward  whirlpool  and  the  question 
Is  what  to  do  about  it  now.  Capacity  pro- 
duction in  all  industries  is  one  of  our  best 
offensive  weapons.  As  fast  as  we  can  we 
must  end  shortages  of  all  essentials  of 
life.    Tljat  calls  for  a  degree  of  coopera- 


tive effort  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment equal  to  the  marvelous  Joint  effort 
of  the  victory-winning  years.  ItoaUsalao 
for  the  farmers,  cattlemen,  dairymen,  and 
oih*r  produceia  of  food  to  continut  ttMtr 
rteord-bretlUng  output.  Production  cim 
|o  fiur  to  wtn  the  batUe  MNUMt  tnnation. 

The  enormovH  voUuwf  of  our  fxpiivl*  U» 
auolhtM  sciloUvH  fftclor.  Omitting  tjntut- 
ly  loodi  tent  to  povertyairtcken  arrM. 
which  ahipittenta  cAnnot  be  ttopped, 
there  Is  ittll  a  grftt  quantity  ot  aearce 
Items  going  to  foreign  m«rket.s.  Tlie  ex- 
cuse 1r  that  Uiese  roit>ign  markets  must 
be  supplied  to  be  saved.  The  price  ot 
saving  them,  even  if  we  grant  the  argu- 
ment that  they  would  be  lost  if  not  sup- 
plied, mny  be  too  high.  Here  again  dras- 
tic administration  action  is  possible  and 
may  become  either  necessary  or  desirable. 
Production  for  export  will  not  end  do- 
mestic shortages. 

One  other  point.  We  are  headed  for 
depression  someday.  How  soon  it  will 
come  and  how  far  we  will  fall  is  a  most 
serious  concern  of  everyone.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  say  it  than  "the  higher 
we  go  the  harder  the  fall."  Obviously, 
our  best  political  and  economic  brains 
should  be  concentrated  on  ways  and 
means  to  cushion  that  fall  and  how  to  get 
us  back  up  to  normal  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  But  the  clearest  and 
easiest  approach  to  the  whole  problem 
is  to  presently  restrict  the  upward  climb 
every  inch  possible. 

To  you  who  hear  or  read  these  re- 
marks, I  urge  that  you  resolve  to  join 
in  the  flght.  Shape  your  own  financial 
affairs  with  care  and  talk  with  friends 
and  neighbors.  We  can  lick  this  thing. 
We  can  get  through  this  period  of  post- 
war adjustment  without  consequences 
too  serious  to  too  many  of  us.  We  can 
if  we  are  wise  enough  and  cooperative 
enough  take  the  sting  out  of  t>oth  in- 
flation and  depression.  Let  us  start  now 
to  do  it. 


Lyncliing  in  Georgia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

or  wssT  vnoiNu 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
fron.  former  Congressman  Arthur  W. 
Mitchell,  of  Illinois,  to  President  Truman 
on  the  matter  of  the  recent  lynching  in 
Georgia: 

PETERSBtjBC,  Va.,  July  27,  1946. 
President  HAaar  S.  TauMAN, 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  know  that  you. 
along  with  millions  of  Americana  were 
shocked  some  days  ago  to  hear  of  the  lynch- 
ing of  fotir  colored  citizens  (two  of  them 
women)  at  Monroe,  Oa.,  Thursday  night. 
This  mass  murder  ol  good  American  citi- 
zens Is  bound  to  have  Its  reperctiseionfl 
throughout  the  world,  and  especiaUy  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  where  we  are  told  that 
America  is  taking  the  lead  In  the  flght  for 
the  protection  and  the  rights  of  minority 
groups  In  other  parts  of  th»  world.    This 


bUck  crime  ^Mt  oomreltted  in  Otergla 
foUovlng  doMly  tht  eloM  ot  th*  b4il«r  eam- 
palgu  to  which  tbe  wiooMtful  oasdldate  for 
governor  promised  to  ride  roughshod  over 
every  civil  and  political  right  of  the  eelorrd 
peqpAe  ot  Oe^^rf  t«  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the 
^w»a<l|i  Ku  Klxut  (tamiaaietl  preftiun,  »nd 
If  no!  elMOto^  now  wiu  ^preai*  and  eawe  mm 
vioienre  In  oiher  parte  ot  tbe  •mith.  t% 
la  lite  bu()e  and  rerveht  deeire  ot  good  ell* 
IMM  In  all  paru  ot  Ihe  eounury  tihal  |ott. 
Chief  iMcutlve  ot  the  HaUoh.  will  ^peak  out 
tn  itroAi  WQidi  eoademtttng  this  tragic  crime 
and  mob  vtotenee  whervtvr  it  is  reeortvd  to. 
I  am. 

Very  slnef  rely. 

AaTHtm  W.  MitciolIh 

Formerly  Member  of  OongreM  from 
First  lUinoia  DUtrlct,  CMem§o,  tlL 


Eightieth  Congress  ShouU  Gvc  Favor- 
able Attention  to  Legislation  for  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  PubKc  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS 'RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  \'IKCIN1A 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  I 
desire  to  give  some  facts  and  views  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  aid  to  public  educa- 
tion. Two  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Evntrrr  M.  Dirk- 
sew,  of  Illinois,  and  the  Honorable 
George  P.  Miller,  of  California,  have 
worked  actively  on  this  proposal.  Mr. 
DiSKSEK  and  I  are  cochalrmen  of  the 
House  Bipartisan  Committee  for  the 
Support  of  Federal  Aid  for  Public 
Schools.  Mr.  Miller  of  California  Is 
secretary  of  the  group,  which  includes 
on  Its  roster  approximately  115  Members 
of  the  House. 

The  House  Bipartisan  Committee  for 
the  Support  of  Federal  Aid  for  Public 
Schools  was  organized  November  15, 1945, 
on  call  of  Representative  Robert  Rams- 
peck,  of  Georgia,  sponsor  of  H.  R.  1296, 
to  consider  how  its  members  might  best 
express  their  Interest  in  and  support  of 
the  proposal  to  strengthen  public  educa- 
tion for  greater  service  In  the  Nation 
and  in  the  world. 

Difficulties  obstructing  the  effective 
operation  of  our  public  schools  have 
pyramided  in  recent  years.  At  our  en- 
trance in  World  War  II  the  differences 
In  educational  opportunity  for  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  ranged  from  60  to  1.  We 
had  some  classroom  units  in  1940  on 
which  we  spent  more  than  $6,000  per 
annum.  We  had  others  on  which  we 
spent  less  than  $100  per  aimum.  This 
wide  gap  between  our  best  and  our  poor- 
est schools  resulted  from  forces  that  have 
operated  for  many  decades.  The  States 
that  have  relatively  the  most  children 
to  educate  are  as  a  rule  the  States  that 
rank  low  in  atulity  to  finance  their 
schools.  These  are  the  States  which, 
even  tn  the  darkest  years  of  the  depres- 
sion preceding  the  recent  war,  were  de- 
voting the  higher  percentages  of  the  in- 
come of  their  citizens  to  pay  for  public 
elementary  and  public  high  schools. 


vent  InflaUon  tor  the  benefit  of  the  pecple.       their   Oovemment  ihaU   be   an   agency  of      poUcleS.     Inflation  right  now  IS  tne  most 
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The  effect  of  the  recent  war  has  been 
to  widen  rather  than  contract  the  gap 
between  our  best  and  our  poorest  schools. 
An  astonishing  fact  that  has  received 
too  little  attention  in  this  Congress  is 
that  expenditure  for  public  elementary 
and  public  high  schools  actually  declined 
during  World  War  n.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  a  period  of  war  witnessed 
thLs  striking  and  dangerous  phenomenon. 
We  have  many  millions  of  American 
children  in  unsatisfactory  schools  today. 
We  have,  according  to  reliable  estimates, 
approximately  2.000,000  youth.  6  to  16 
years  old.  ir>clusive.  who  are  not  enrolled 
in  any  kind  of  school  at  all.  We  have 
some  10.000.000  adults  who  are  for  all 
prj»ctical  purposes  illiterate. 

We  have  3.000.000  adults  living  in 
the  United  States  who  have  never  at- 
tended any  kind  of  school. 

Half  of  the  brightest  and  most  talented 
youth  of  the  Nation  leave  school  pre- 
maturely. 

It  was  from  the  areas  of  the  Nation 
where  schools  are  poorest  that  we  suf- 
fered the  highes^  rates  of  rejections  un- 
der selective  service  during  the  recent 
war.  We  lost  almost  as  many  men,  for 
educational  deficiencies  alone,  as  we 
used  in  combat  divisions  on  the  Pacific 
front.  We  lost  more  than  2,000,000 
men  for  health  deficiencies,  most  of 
which  could  have  been  prevented  had  our 
schools  been  adequately  supported  over 
the  past  two  decades. 

Lack  of  an  education  handicaps  our 
economy.  Education  is  the  right  hand  of 
American  business.  As  long  as  we  tol- 
erate ignorance  in  any  section  of  our 
country  we  are  deliberately  doing  what 
we<lo  not  have  to  do:  we  are  making  the 
road  to  Nation-wide  well-being  far  more 
difBcult  to  travel  than  it  otherwise  would 
be. 

The  position  of  leadership  to  which  our 
country  has  been  called  as  a  result  of 
the  war  demands  a  highly  educated  citi- 
zenship. We  are  compelled,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  to  carry  responsibilities  on 
the  world  front  that  ure  greater  in  mag- 
nitude and  significance  than  ever  before. 
These  responsibilities  we  cannot  dis- 
charge ably  if  large  numbers  of  car  peo- 
ple are  bankrupt  of  understanding  of 
what  other  nations  are  doing,  what  their 
objectives  are.  and  how  the  interests  of 
our  own  country  are  involved.  The  basis 
of  national  strength  Is  knowledge  and 
imderstanding.  We  cannot  afford  to 
undercut  our  national  prosperity  and 
world  peace  through  a  studied  toleration 
of  ignorance  in  even  the  smallest  com- 
munity of  our  Nation. 

These  conditions  are  not  the  product  of 
lack  of  State  interest  and  State  effort  to 
provide  acceptable  schooling  for  our 
young  people.  Many  of  our  poorest 
States  are  relatively  making  magnificent 
effort  to  support  the  educational  welfare 
of  their  children. 

We  must  have  Federal  aid  to  assist  the 
States  if  the  educational  shortages  of  the 
Nation  are  to  be  eliminated. 

These  are  the  considerations  which 
pror.pt  expression  of  a  sincere  regret 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proaches the  end  of  this  Congress  with- 
out having  taken  constructive  steps  to 
further  strengthen  education  in  the  Na- 
tion.   Our  closed  classrooms,  the  reduc- 
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tion  in  number  of  properly  qualified 
teachers,  and  other  deficiencies  in  our 
educational  program  call  for  direct  and 
wisely  conceived  action.  It  is  most  cer- 
tainly to  be  hoped  that  the  next  Con- 
gress, to  convene  in  January  1947,  will 
move  quickly  and  favorably  on  this  mat- 
ter. 


The  Crime  Against  Poland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  J£RSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  were  announced  the 
heart  of  America  was  stirred,  because  of 
the  recognition  of  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, justice,  and  democracy  that  have 
made  America  great,  and.  hope  was  en- 
kindled in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  world.  It  gave 
promise  to  them  of  a  new  day.  A  day 
when  that  love  of  liberty  and  justice,  that 
is  inherent  in  every  human  breast,  would 
find  opportunity  of  expression  and  estab- 
lish a  new  order  of  living. 

Nowhere  was  this  hope  more  real  than 
in  Poland.  It  had  felt  the  Iron  heel  of 
oppression  as  no  other  nation.  The 
armies  of  Hitler  had  devastated  its  farms 
and  cities.  Its  people  had  suffered  and 
died  under  a  cruel  bondage.  All  but  the 
spirit  to  live  and  be  free  had  been 
crushed. 

The  loyal  sons  of  Poland  rallied  to  fight 
the  aggressor.  They  Joined  the  armies 
of  the  Allies  and  fought  with  the  valor 
and  courage  that,  through  centuries  of 
time,  has  always  distingvushed  the  Polish 
patriot.  Fearless  and  courageously  its 
underground  army  kept  alive  the  spirit 
of  Poland  even  In  the  dark  days  when 
the  aggressor  held  sway  throughout  its 
land.  The  pages  of  Polish  history, 
already  filled  With  actr  of  heroism  in 
many  struggles  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
received  a  new  chapter  of  heroism  and 
courage  in  freedom's  cause. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  and  explicit 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
set  forth  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
promise  of  nonaggression  and  the  right 
of  self-determination  today,  we  see  Po- 
land under  the  domination  of  the  Krem- 
lin, with  a  puppet  government  in  which 
Soviet  officials  are  In  control.  And  all  of 
this  is  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  signatories  to 
the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Poland  has  had  Its  territory  forcibly 
taken  from  it  by  Russia,  not  on  the  basis 
of  any  principle  of  right  or  justice,  but 
by  the  exercise  of  brute  force.  The  citi- 
zens of  Poland  are  subject  to  Immediate 
arrest  for  any  thought  or  act  that  is 
construed  anti-Soviet.  There  Is  neither 
freedom  of  speech  nor  of  the  press. 
Soviet  troops  have  stripped  the  land  of 
industrial  equipment.  They  have  taken 
the  cattle  from  the  farms.  They  have 
robbed  the  people  of  their  limited  sup- 
plies of  food.    Polish  soldiers,  who  fought 


for  the  Allies  in  the  caase  of  freedom,  are 
roaming  the  face  of  the  earth,  like  men 
without  a  country,  unable  to  return  to 
their  native  land  for  fear  of  imprison- 
ment or  death.  Today  there  is  no  free- 
dom In  Poland  except  to  do  the  will  of 
the  Soviets. 

The  president  of  the  Polish-American 
Congress  in  a  stirring  speech  has  sum- 
marized the  pitiful  condition  of  present- 
day  Poland  and  its  people.   He  said: 

Poland  lies  prostrate,  a  fourth  of  her  pop- 
ulation destroyed.  6.000.000  children  facing 
starvation,   and    others   being   pushed   from  / 
pUlar  to  post  by  the  lawless  elements  In  con- 
trol with  the  help  of  the  Red  Army  bayonets. 
Is  this  justice?   Did  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter mean  slavery  when  it  promised  free- 
dom?    Is  this  the  kind  of  liberty  we 
guaranteed,  and,  for  which  our  noble 
sons  have  died?    No,  a  thousand  times 
no.    It  is  a  mockery  of  the  Ideals  con- 
tained in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and,  a 
disgrace  that  our  Nation,  the  mightiest 
human  force  in  the  winning  of  the  war, 
should  permit  such  treatment  to  a  free- 
dom-loving people,  and.  what  is  even 
worse  consent  to  Its  continuance.    It  is 
the  duty  of  America  to  speak  up  and 
protest  this  unjust  and  Inhuman  treat- 
ment that  has  been  laid  upon  the  stricken 
people  of  Poland. 

Has  the  President.  Secretary  of  State, 
and  other  administration  oflBcials  of  our 
Government  forgotten  that  in  1939  we 
condemned  Russia  for  attacking  Poland 
and  taking  its  territory?  By  what  law 
of  justice,  then,  can  this  Nation  in  1946 
consent  to  the  taking  of  that  same  ter- 
ritory by  Russia?  It  just  does  not  make 
sense.  This  action  upon  our  part  Indi- 
cates that  our  Nation  in  this  matter  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  Its  ideals  of  justice, 
and,  willing  to  appease  Russia,  regardless 
of  the  wrong  that  is  done  to  Poland. 
Why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  appease 
Russia.  In  this  or  any  other  matter,  at 
the  expense  of  the  principles  of  justice 
and  freedom  we  proclaimed  in  the  At- 
lantic Charter? 

There  can  be  no  real  and  lasting  peace 
based  upon  force  that  disregards  the 
principles  of  freedom  enunciated  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  the  nations  of  the  world,  both  large 
and  small,  to  Insist  upon  a  recognition  of 
the  principles  for  which  we  fought  the 
aggressors.  Our  failure  to  do  so,  will 
weaken  the  whole  structure  of  future 
peace.  It  is  time  we  offered  less  appease- 
ment to  present-day  aggressors,  even 
though  they  may  have  been  former  allies, 
and  more  consideration  to  the  fulfillment 
of  our  obligation  to  make  certain  and 
sure  the  principles  for  which  we  fought 
and  sacrificed. 

The  downtrodden  people  of  the  world 
have  looked  with  hope  and  expectancy  to 
this  Nation  as  the  leading  exponent  of 
liberty  and  freedom.  The  Atlantic  Char- 
ter with  Its  promised  freedom  from  want, 
freedom  from  fear,  freedom  to  choose 
their  own  government,  and  freedom  from 
territorial  seizure,  is  only  an  empty  ges- 
ture to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and,  with 
no  substantial  benefits  to  them,  until 
this  Nation  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  are  willing  to  recognize  and  make 
effective  its  principles  of  freedom. 

What  is  done  for  Poland  will  be  a  fair 
estimate  of  what  the  smaller  nations  can 
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expect  In  future  years.  Poland,  by  its 
sacrifices  and  its  loyalty  to  the  Allies,  has 
earned  the  right  to  be  protected  against 
any  and  all  aggressors,  and,  to  be  made 
.secure  in  its  freedom  and  territorial 
boundaries.  Anything  less  than  this  is 
an  Injustice  to  Poland.  Justice  for  Po- 
land is  of  primary  importance.  America 
must  see  that  Poland  gets  justice. 


Digest  of  Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  helpful  to  all  of  our 
war  veterans,  I  am  submitting  herewith 
a  digest  of  benefits  which  have  been  pro- 
vided for  veterans  by  congressional  en- 
actments during  thf  war  and  since  the 
end  of  active  hostilities. 

Digest  or  Vetesans*  Benefits 

EUCIBIUTT 

A  veteran  must  have  served  in  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940,  and  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  present  war.  He  must  have  been  dis- 
charged or  released  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  after  active  service  of  90 
days  or  more  or  because  of  an  Injury  or  dis- 
abUity  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

MONET 

1.  Mustering-out  pay:  Service  personnel  up 
through  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  and  senior  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  are  entitled  to:  (a) 
$300  musterlng-out  pay  if  they  have  per- 
formed active  service  for  at  least  60  days  out- 
side the  United  States;  or  (b)  $200  muster- 
ing-out pay  if  they  have  performed  active 
service  for  at  least  60  days  no  part  of  which 
was  served  outside  of  the  United  States;  or 
(c)  1100  for  any  active  service  less  than  90 
days. 

2.  Bonus :  Public  Law  268  repeals  that  por- 
tion of  the  law.  which  provided  that  any 
financial  benefits  received  under  the  act 
would  be  deducted  from  any  futiire  bonus 
authorized. 

3.  Retirement  pay:  Service  personnel  on 
active  duty  for  more  than  30  days  and  dis- 
abled from  disease  or  injury  received  in  the 
line  of  duty  are  entitled  to  receive  the  same 
retirement  pay  as  now  provided  for  regular 
personnel  of  the  service. 

4.  Pensions:  Discharge  or  release  from 
serrlce  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable is  a  prerequisite  to  veteran's  bene- 
fits. Any  veteran  having  a  lO-percent  or 
more  disability  resulting  from  disease  or  in- 
jury incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  war  service 
wUl,  if  his  application  is  approved,  receive 
the  foUowlng  amount: 

Amount  payable 
Percent  of  disability:  per  month 

10 111.  60 

20 23.  00 

30 - 34. 50 

40 46. 00 

50 67.  50 

60       69.00 

70 80.  50 

80 92. 00 

90 _ _ «_  103.  50 

Total  disability 115.00 

Eligibility  for  pensions  for  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  requires  honorable  dis- 
charge and  90  days  wartime  service — or  tf 


period  of  service  was  less  than  90  days,  have 
been  discharged  for  disability  incurred  in 
service  in  the  hne  of  duty.  The  dlsabUlty 
must  be  permanently  and  totally  disabling 
and  not  due  to  the  veterans'  own  willful 
misconduct. 

Any  single  veteran  with  an  annual  Income 
of  over  $1,000,  or  any  married  veteran — or 
with  dependent  minor  children — with  art  an- 
nual income  over  $2,500,  is  Ineligible  for  non- 
service-connecied  disability  pensions.  This 
pension  is  $50  per  month  and  is  increased 
to  $60  upon  10  years  of  continuous,  perma- 
nent, total  disability  or  upon  reaching  the 
age  of  65. 

6.  Insurance:  Service  personnel  are  eligible 
for  the  cheapest  and  best  life  insurance  at- 
tainable— the  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance. This  Is  term  insurance  for  8  years 
convertible  into  ordinary  life,  20-payment 
life,  or  30-payment  life  policies. 

Insurance  that  has  lapsed  may  be  rein- 
stated by  the  veteran,  either  within  6  months 
after  date  of  separation  from  active  service, 
or  within  8  months  after  date  of  lapse 
whichever  Is  later,  by  payment  of  only  2 
monthly  premiums  without  Interest. 

6.  Readjustment  allowances:  Unemployed 
veterans  who  register  with  an  office  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  are  en- 
titled to  a  readjustment  allowance  of  $20  per 
week  while  unemployed.  An  eligible  veteran 
may  receive  such  payments  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  1  year,  depending  on  length  of  serv- 
ice. Self-employed  veterans  with  net  earn- 
ings of  less  than  $100  per  month  may  receive 
an  allowance  amounting  to  the  difference 
between  net  earnings  and  $100  in  any  month, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  1  year,  also  depending 
on  length  of  service. 

7.  Loans:  Veterans  have  up  to  10  years 
after  official  end  of  the  war  In  which  to  make 
application  for  guaranteed  loan  at  no  more 
than  4  percent  Interest.  These  loans  are 
automatically  guaranteed  If  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  if 
the  amount  does  not  exceed  the  appraisal 
made  by  an  appraiser  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Any  loan  on  real  estate  may  be  guaran- 
teed up  to  a  maximum  guaranty  of  $4,000 
of  the  loan,  with  the  Government  guaran- 
teeing 50  percent  of  the  total  loan  up  to  the 
maximum  amount.  The  business  loan  guar- 
anty limit  remains  at  $2,000,  or  50  percent. 
Real -estate  loans  may  be  amortized  over  a 
period  up  to  25  years,  and  farm  realty  loans 
up  to  40  years.  Maturity  on  non-real-estate 
loans  may  not  exceed  10  years. 

Proceeds  of  a  loan  may  be  used  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  in  connection  with  home  con- 
struction. Loans  may  l>e  made  for  all  or- 
dinary farming  purchases,  and  any  normal 
business  enterprise,  and  so  that  existing  in- 
debtedness in  default  may  be  refinanced  In 
connection  with  all  types  of  eligible  loans. 

8.  Income-tax  exemptions:  Special  provi- 
sions have  been  enacted  by  Congress  for  the 
tax  benefit  of  veterans.  These  benefits  In- 
clude (a)  $1,500  of  act.ve  service  pay  is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  1943  and  until  the  termination  of  the 
present  war  is  proclaimed;  (b)  mustering- 
out  pay  is  excluded  from  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  year  of  1944  and  later  years. 

JOB.~ 

1.  Employment  placement  and  assistance: 
The  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
the  Veterans'  Placement  Service  Board  are 
directed  to  cooperate  In  seeing  that  all  vet- 
erans, able  and  willing  to  work,  obtain  em- 
ployment. This  assistance  includes  em- 
ployment counseling. 

2.  Employment  preference:  Preference  in 
job  referrals  through  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  Is  avaUable  to  veterans 
under  regulations  adopted  by  the  Veterans' 
Placement  Service  Board,  carrying  out  the 
direction  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  that  the 
veteran  receive  "the  maximum  Job  oppor- 
tunity in  the  field  of  gainful  employment." 


8.  Clvll-servlce  preferences:  Veterans  with 
service-connected  dlsabUities  or  in  receipt  of 
pensions,  disability  retirement  benefits,  or 
compensation  from  the  Federal  Government, 
receive  an  additional  10  points  on  their  civU- 
service  examination  rating. 

A  five-point  preference  is  allowed  to  vet- 
erans not  disabled. 

These  preferences  wiU  place  veterans' 
names  above  all  other  names  on  the  clvU- 
servlce  list  except  for  professional  or  scien- 
tific positions  paying  over  $3,000  a  year. 

4.  Restoration  to  former  Federal  >5b:  A 
veteran  who  held  a  permanent,  probational, 
or  probatlonal-indefinlte  civU-servlce  job 
when  called  to  active  service  with  the  armed 
forces  Is  entitled  to  mandatory  reemploy-  '- 
ment  In  his  former  position,  or  one  of  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay.  provided  he  has 
satisfactorily  completed  his  period  of  service, 
is  still  qualified  to  perforr-.  the  duties  of  his 
position,  and  applies  for  restoration  with 
90  days  after  separation  from  active  service 
or  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

6.  Other  clvU-servlce  benefits:  The  clvll- 
servlce  rule  that  not  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  a  famUy,  living  In  the  same  house, 
may  hold  a  Federal  civil-service  position  does 
not  apply  In  case  of  a  person  entitled  to 
veteran  preference. 

BTTSINESS   AND   HOME   AIDS 

1.  Small -business  ?aid:  "Assistance  is  pro- 
vided to  veterans  in  establishing  small  busi- 
nesses through  (a)  loans  not  connected  with 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  for  worth-while  manu- 
facturing projects;  (b)  assistance  In  obtain- 
ing surplus  war  materials  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  planned  business  venture;  and 
(c)  supplying  of  technical  assistance. 

a.  Material  priorities:  Priorities  for  ma- 
terials are  granted  by  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration to  veterans. 

3.  Purchase  of  surplus  property:  Veterans 
can  purchase  surplus  property  to  set  them- 
selves up  and  help  to  maintain  themselves  in 
business  without  buying  tlirough  regular 
dealer  channels  or  paying  a  proftt  to  anyone. 

4.  Housing  priorities:  Priorities  for  the  con- 
struction or  purchase  of  new  houses  have 
been  established  for  veterans  in  obtaining 
homes  under  $10,000. 

6.  Legal  assistance:  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  adopted  a  program  cf  legal  as- 
sistance to  veterans  and  members  of  their 
families. 

EDUCATION   AND   TRAINIMC 

1.  Education:  Any  eligible  veteran  may  re- 
ceive 1  year  of  education  or  training  plus 
additional  education  (up  to  a  maximum  cf 
4  years),  for  total  length  of  active  service. 
There  Is  no  age  limit  nor  is  there  any  need 
to  show  that  a  veteran's  education  was  in- 
terrupted by  war  service. 

The  time  during  which  a  course  may  be 
initiated  is  within  4  years  after  discharge  or 
the  end  of  the  war,  whichever  Is  later,  and 
the  time  limit  for  completion  of  the  course 
Is  9  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Short  Intensive*  courses  may  be  undertaken 
and  the  additional  cost  prorated  against  the 
period  of  eligibility  to  which  the  veteran  is 
entitled  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  school  year.  . 
No  such  short  course  may  cost  more  than 
$500.  Veterans  may  apply  to  take  a  cor- 
respondence course  but  they  are  entitled  to 
no  subsistence  allowance.  One-fourth  of  the 
elapsed  time  used  in  pursuing  such  a  course 
Is  charged  against  the  veteran's  period  of 
eligibility.  Total  amount  payable  (or  cor- 
respondence courses  for  any  veteran  is  limited 
to  $500. 

Monthly  subsistence  allowance,  while  In 
school  or  training.  Is  $65  for  veterans  without 
dependents  and  $90  for  veterans  with  de- 
pendents. 

2.  Vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
veterans:  The  purpose  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation Is  to  restore  the  employabllity 
which  has  been  lost  by  virtue  of  a  handicap 
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due  to  a  disability  Incurred  in  or  aggra- 
vated by  service. 

Vocational  training  Involving  more  the  4 
years  of  training  may  be  begun  by  disabled 
veterans,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  time  for  completing 
lucb  training  la  9  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Disabled  veterans  In  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training  are  entitled  to  receive  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  of  »65  (without  de- 
pendents) or  $90  (With  dependents)  plus 
whatever  pension  they  are  entitled  to  by  law. 
The  minimum  total  amount  such  veteran 
may  receive  Is  set  at  »^00  per  month  (with- 
out dependents)  and  $115  (with  a  depend- 
ent), plus  $10  for  the  first  child.  $7  for  each 
additional  child,  and  $15  for  any  dependent 
parent.  If  the  veteran  would  otherwise  re- 
ceive less  than  these  minimum  amounts,  his 
allowance  is  raised  to  equal  the  minimum 
during  the  period  of  training  and  for  2 
months  thereafter. 

HOSPrrAUZATION  AND  DOMICILIARY  CABZ 

1.  Hospitalization:  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration provides  hospitalization  for  any 
veteran  of  any  war  who  was  discharged  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable.  Vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities  are 
given  preference.  Veterans  with  non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  are  eligible  If  a 
hospital  l>ed  is  available  and  the  veteran 
makes  a  sworn  statement  that  he  Is  unable 
to  defray  expenses  of  treatment. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  been  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  expedite  additional 
hospital  construction  and  to  establish  all  nec- 
easary  administrative  offices  to  make  veterans' 
benefits  more  readily  available. 

2.  Artificial  limbs  and  prosthetic  appli- 
ances: Provision  has  been  made  to  Insure 
ample  funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  purchase  prosthetic  appliances  for  vet- 
erans and  Instsuct  them  in  the  use  of  such 
appliances.  Including  payment  of  any  ex- 
pense Involved  In  the  veterans'  traveling  to 
and  from  the  center  where  the  appliance  Is 
fitted  and  training  given  In  Its  use. 

3.  Guide  or  seelng-eye  dogs:  Guide  or  see- 
ing-eye  dogs  may  be  provided  for  the  aid  of 
blind  veterans  who  are  entitled  to  disability 
compensation  or  pensions  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  Including  pay- 
ment of  any  expense  Involved  In  the  vet- 
erans' traveling  to  and  from  the  center  to 
become  adjusted  to  the  dogs. 

Blind  veterans  are  also  entitled  to  mechan- 
ical or  electronic  equipment  to  aid  them  In 
overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

4.  Domiciliary  care:  A  veteran  who  la  so 
disabled  as  to  be  unable  to  earn  a  living,  and 
is  without  adequate  means  of  support,  may 
be  admitted  for  home  care  to  a  facility  of 
Veterans'  Administration  providing  such  ac- 
commodations. 


Shameful  Penrersion  of  UNRRA  Supplies 
to  Support  of  Chiang's  Dictatorship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LAa 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment of  Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen.  revered  wife 
of  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
once  again  has  focused  our  Nation's  at- 
tention on  the  present  crucial  situation 
in  that  unhappy  land  which  fought  so 
valiantly  on  our  side. 


This  situation  is  of  direct  concern  to 
ourselves  and  the  people  of  the  world. 
Once  again  cur  peace  and  security  are 
threatened  from  the  Par  East,  Por  as 
Madame  Sun  has  stated  so  succinctly, 
"The  first  flame  of  a  world  conflagration 
is  burning  in  our  land."  Armies  are 
marching  again  in  China  with  thousands 
of  American  boys  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle.  More  than  that,  our  Govern- 
ment persists  in  giving  aid  to  a  power- 
mad  clique  of  evil  men  who  would 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  health  and  lives  of  their  own  peo- 
ple, to  gain  their  nefarious  ends.  I  refer 
to  the  central  government  bloc,  domi- 
nated at  present  by  the  Kuomintang  and 
headed  by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

To  see  to  what  lengths  this  group  will 
go  to  impose  their  totalitarian  ideas  on 
the  Chinese  Nation,  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider the  situation  with  UNRRA  supplies. 
When  UNRRA  was  set  up  by  the  nations 
of  the  world,  two  basic  ideas  motivated 
its  work — first,  the  humanitarian  ideal 
to  relieve  human  pain  and  suffering. 
And  second,  the  knowledge  that  the 
germs  of  war  find  their  greatest  breeding 
grounds  in  nations  where  starvation  and 
suffering  are  allowed  to  exist  among  mil- 
lions of  people. 

The  Kuomintang  bloc  has  seen  fit  to 
pervert  the  motivating  ideals  of  UNRRA 
and  its  attempt  to  alleviate  starvation 
in  China  for  its  own  political  ends.  To 
gain  power  and  spread  its  influence,  it  is 
even  willing  to  murder  its  own  people  by 
starvation. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  April  16, 
1946,  Director  General  of  UNRRA,  Pio- 
rello  LaGuardia.  reported  that  an  esti- 
mated 30.000.000  Chinese  men,  women, 
and  children  faced  starvation  while 
4,000,000  were  on  the  point  of  death  as  a 
famine  of  unprecedented  severity  swept 
the  land.  And  with  the  United  States 
pouring  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  re- 
lief supplies  into  China  through  UNRRA, 
I  think  it  is  pertinent  for  us  to  ask  what 
the  Kuomintang  central  government  did 
to  meet  this  crisis? 

Unfortunately,  the  answer  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  one,  but  it  does  illustrate  the 
basic,  ruthless  and  reactionary  nature  of 
the  Government  we  are  at  present  sup- 
porting. The  answer  was  given  in  a 
cablegram,  telegraphed  July  9  by  300 
UNRRA  employees,  representing  16  na- 
tions, and  printed  in  the  New  York  Times, 
of  July  10.  The  telegram,  addressed  to 
Director  LaGuardia,  accused  the  Chinese 
Government  and  I  quote  of  "persistent 
misuse"  of  relief  supplies.  These  em- 
ployees, including  vice  directors  and  de- 
partment heads,  charged  the  Kuomin- 
tang government  with  using  UNRRA 
food  as  a  pohtical  weapon.  Relief  sup- 
plies were  reaching  the  black  market 
instead  of  the  starving  people  of  China. 
The  employees  charged  that  vast  stores 
of  food  were  deteriorating  and  were  being 
pilfered  while  Chinese  in  the  antigovern- 
ment  sections  were  left  to  die.  They  said 
that  less  than  2  percent  of  UNRRA 
supplies  reached  Communist-controlled 
areas,  where  more  than  40  percent  of 
China's  population  lives.    I  quote  again: 

Failure  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  UNRRA  has  crippled  operations 
and  projects  in  many  regions  (Including 
those  under  Government  control).  It  is  the 
prime  reason  supplies  are  pUlng  up  in  ware- 


houses, undelivered  to  the  needy  and  hungry. 
The  disregard  for  agreed  policies  has  resulted 
in  the  sale  of  UNRRA  food  on  the  black 
market  while  many  people  die. 

This  Nanking  government  we  are 
maintaining  in  power  by  the  presence  of 
American  troops  and  gifts  of  American 
arms,  is  corrupt  to  the  core.  John  G. 
Dowling,  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Sun,  reported  to  that  paper  on  July  12 
some  particularly  unsavory  examples  of 
shameless  graft.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  documented  case  of  the  36  air-condi- 
tioning units  for  the  skin-disease  wards 
of  Chinese  hospitals.  According  to 
Dowling 's  report: 

Of  this  shipment,  which  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  UNRRA  to  those  of  CNRRA  or  to 
Government  hands  on  the  dock.  UNRRA  of- 
ficials claim  that  there  was  a  quick  sale  at 
tl.500  United  States  apiece. 

Of  these,  two  units  have  been  traced  by 
UNRRA  Investigators  to  the  Park  Hotel  (for- 
merly run  by  Nazi-Germans)  In  Shanghai, 
six  to  local  allocations,  seven  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Executive  Yuan,  eight  to  the 
Asia  Development  Corp.,  and  four  to  tele- 
graph communications. 

UNRRA  engineers  have  been  requested  to 
go  to  Nanking  to  take  measurements  for  the 
installation  ol  two  urits  in  two  of  T.  V. 
Soong's  houses  and  one  in  his  office. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  mishan- 
dling of  UNRRA  supplies  in  China,  the 
Koumintang  official  Dr.  T.  S.  Tsiang, 
head  of  Chinese  National  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  held  a  press 
conference  July  12,  1946,  in  Shanghai. 
According  to  the  United  Press  dispatch 
the  following  took  place: 

There  were  discrepancies  between  the  fig- 
ures Tsiang  read  at  the  press  conference 
and  figures  submitted  by  C^NRRA  to  UNRRA. 
Tsiang  said  that  he  could  not  understand 
them.  Nor  did  he  attempt  to  explain  items 
In  CNRRA  accounting  such  as  "4  Jeeps  sent 
to  Chlnklang,  55  li  tons."  Jeeps  weigh  only 
a  fraction  of  those  figures. 

The  handling  of  food  revealed  the  same 
corruption  in  Chinese  governing  circles. 
The  first  flour  put  on  the  market  in  Jan- 
uary by  CNRRA  was  sold  in  20-bag  lots, 
supposedly  for  bakers.  Actually  it  went 
into  the  hands  of  black-marketeers. 
Prom  January  to  April,  the  price  went  up 
from  4.000  to  12,000  Chinese  dollars  per 
bag.  Meanwhfle  in  January  and  Peb- 
ruary,  from  30  to  60  children  were  picked 
up  every  week  in  the  streets  of  Shanghai 
alone,  dead  of  starvation. 

CNRRA's  program  of  industrial  re- 
habilitation was  another  racket:  a  man 
of  means,  in  good  standing,  with  the 
Kuomintang  Party,  could  buy  all  the  ma- 
chinery he  wanted.  The  little  fellow 
who  had  lost  everything  in  the  war  got 
nothing  to  rebuild  his  workshop.  As  a 
result  the  revival  of  small  business  and 
industry  in  China  is  at  a  standstill. 

There  are  more,  many  more  of  these 
instances  of  private  thieving — I  know  no 
other  word  for  it — from  the  starving  peo- 
ple of  China  by  their  corrupt  officialdom. 
I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to 
recite  them  all. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  shocked  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  central  government 
which  lines  its  pockets  with  gold  while 
robbing  the  people  of  food;  incites  and 
spreads  civil  war— and,  as  Madame  Sun 
has  said,  lays  the  groundwork  for  a  third 
world  war. 
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We  must  as  a  nation  refuse  any  longer 
to  support  this  government.  We  must 
withdraw  our  troops  and  other  military 
aid  from  a  government  Kuomintang 
clique  who  would  ruthlessly  barter  the 
people's  health  and  rehabihtation  to  im- 
pose its  form  of  totalitarianism. 

We  must  stop  sending  military  and 
financial  aid  to  ttfe  central  government 
of  China  until  the  democratic  coalition, 
urged  la-st  December  by  President  Tru- 
man, Is  put  into  effect  and  the  corrupt 
racketeers  are  cleaned  out  of  high  office. 

China  can  become  either  a  great  dem- 
ocratic force  for  world  peace,  or  the  first 
battleground  of  World  War  III.  In  the 
interests  of  our  own  national  security 
and  of  peace,  we  must  leave  the  Chinese 
people  free  to  decide  that  great  issue — 
for  they,  unless  outside  forces  thwart 
their  will,  can  be  relied  on  to  decide  it 
for  democracy  and  peace. 


American  Wool  Textile  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  It 
never  stop? 

Under  our  present  tariff  system  foreign 
wool  producers  now  supply  90  percent  of 
the  wool  used  in  our  clothing,  our  house- 
hold furnishings,  and  our  blankets. 
American  wool  growers,  comprising  more 
than  500.000  persons,  living  in  13  Western 
States,  are  rapidly  being  put  out  of  busi- 
ness at  a  time  when  this  country  is  using 
more  wool  than  it  ever  has  before.  Since 
1942  our  wool  production  has  fallen  from 
475,000,000  pounds  to  311.000,000  pounds. 

The  American  wool  textile  Industry  is 
the  seventh  largest  employer  in  the 
country,  and  its  product  is  the  fourteenth 
in  dollar  value.  The  wages  paid  are  four 
times  the  rate  of  wages  in  Britain  and 
other  European  countries,  from  which 
most  of  our  imports  come.  We  are  today 
the  world's  greatest  market  for  raw  wool 
and  wool  textiles.  Approximately  3,000,- 
000  people  depend  on  these  industries  for 
their  livelihood,  and  the  States  which 
grow  sheep  exist  only  because  livestock  is 
grown  there. 

At  this  moment,  I  am  informed,  the 
State  Department  is  continuing  conver- 
sations started  many  months  ago,  ar- 
ranging to  cut  the  duty  on  wool  and  on 
wool  textiles,  as  part  of  our  good-neigh- 
bor policy  of  flinding  markets  in  this 
country  for  foreign  producers.  State 
Department  officials  have  practically 
told  wool  growers  and  wool  manufac- 
turers that  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  renewals  wool  and  woolen  goods 
will  suffer  tariff  reductions  because  they 
represent  prime  products  of  our  good 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  its  Dominions  of  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand.  And 
any  tariff  cuts  awarded  these  countries 
will  apply  automatically  to  Uruguay  and 
the  Argentine,  the  other  two  great  wool- 
growing  countries  of  the  world. 


Yet.  right  now.  if  the  wool  clip  of  the 
American  grower  were  not  being  lx>ught 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
every  wool  grower  in  the  United  States 
would  be  bankrupt.  The  CCC  which 
buys  the  wool  sells  it  at  a  loss  to  meet 
the  competition  of  Australian  and  South 
African  wools  which  are  being  sold  here 
by  a  Government  owned  and  controlled 
agency  that  buys  the  growers'  wool  t)e- 
fore  it  is  off  the  sheep's  back.  These 
dominions  furthermore  have  a  surplus  of 
wool  sufficient  to  last  for  more  than  10 
years,  and  their  best  market  now  and  in 
the  future  is  the  United  States.  During 
the  war  we  bought  90  percent  of  all  the 
wool  they  sold,  and  today  we  are  buy- 
ing approximately  50  percent. 

The  American  wool  textile  industry 
which  has  a  capacity  that  enabled  it  to 
clothe  om-  Army  and  Navy,  our  great 
population,  and  in  addition,  a  large  part 
of  the  armies  of  Russia.  Prance,  and 
China,  is  today  waiting  fearfully  to  find 
out  what  our  State  Department  is  going 
to  do.  The  wool  which  it  is  using,  be- 
cause it  must  use  it.  comes  from  12,000 
miles  away.  The  OPA  regulations  have 
upset  the  industry's  historic  methods  of 
production  and  is  now  trying  to  interpret 
the  Brown-Bankhead  amendment  clearly 
Intended  to  apply  to  individual  mills,  as 
meaning  an  industry-wide  cost  formula. 
The  Civilian  Production  Administration 
is  refusing  linings  and  pocketings  to 
clothing  manufacturers  who  make 
clothes  above  a  certain  price,  and  this 
same  body  refuses  to  let  manufacturers 
use  more  than  a  certain  amoimt  of  yard- 
age in  women's  clothing.  That,  gentle- 
men, is  why  the  family's  skirts  are  so 
short  and  tight.  While  this  control 
over  the  size  of  your  wife's  sleeves  and 
the  length  of  her  skirt  is  l>eing  exercised, 
European  manufactm-ers  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  in  this  country  to  in- 
troduce their  styles  and  their  fabrics, 
which  not  only  have  no  limitations  as  to 
yardage  or  fit,  but  which  are  designed 
with  the  help  and  advice  of  experts  paid 
for  by  the  foreign  governments. 


The  Late  Senator  Maloney  and 
Reorganization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

OF  CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8BNTATIVE8 

Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  append  a  brief  comment  on  the  Re- 
organization Act. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  was  proof  of 
the  oft-made  statement  that  the  work  of 
great  men  lives  long  after  they  have  left 
us.  The  late  Senator  Francis  Maloney, 
of  Connecticut,  was  a  sUtesman  and  a 
scholar.  His  early  death  was  in  no  small 
part  due  to  overwork  in  his  devotion  to 
his  duty  as  a  legislator.  He  had  high 
ideals  of  what  that  duty  was.  He  l)e- 
lieved  that  government  could  and  must 
be  efficient,  effective,  and  directed  al- 
ways to  the  greatest  good  of  all  the  peo- 


ple.  He  gave  unstintingly  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  that  end. 

The  reorganization  of  Congress  was  a 
major  Interest  of  Senator  Matoney.  It 
was  his  untiring  efforts  that  started  the 
joint  committee  working  to  that  end. 
Today  we  can  look  forward  to  the  results 
of  his  work  and  that  of  his  associate, 
Congressman  Monkoney,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  shaping  the  next 
to  Congress  toward  more  effective  func- 
tioning. The  reorganization  is  not  yet 
complete.  There  Is  still  much  for  us  to 
do  before  Senator  Maloney's  goal  is 
reached  but  a  first  great  step  has  been 
taken. 

There  Is  one  point  on  which  action 
should  be  taken  early  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. Regardless  of  how  well  the  or- 
ganizational machinery  of  Congress  Is 
set  up  it  will  operate  effectively  only  if 
Members  of  Congress  have  the  time  and 
the  energy  to  devote  to  the  business  of 
legislation.  It  Is  important  that  each 
Member  have  adequate  assistance  In  his 
office  In  Washington.  Por  this  reason  I 
regret  that  the  clause  providing  such 
assistance  was  stricken  from  the  House 
bill. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  as  passed  will 
provide  a  more  adequate  staff  for  each 
committee.  But  such  personnel  are  spe- 
cifically assigned  to  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  for  help  on 
committee  business.  The  expansion  of 
the  Legisli-tive  Reference  Service  will  be 
of  great  aid  in  making  informative  data 
available.  Likewise,  the  greater  appro- 
priation for  the  office  of  the  legislative 
counsel  will  facilitate  the  technical  work 
of  bill  drafting. 

All  of  this  will  be  of  great  value  but  it 
will  not  take  the  intensive  pressure  ofl 
the  Member.  He  must  have  personal  as- 
sistance. 

This  Is  a  country  of  140,000.000  people, 
covering  half  a  continent.  Of  necessity 
our  governmental  functions  are  centered 
in  Washington.  If  democracy  is  to  func- 
tion it  is  essential  that  there  be  close 
contact  between  the  individual  citizen 
and  the  Pederal  Government.  The  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  a  primary  channel  for 
such  contact. 

In  the  popular  discussion  of  the  need 
for  reorganization  of  Congress  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Congress- 
men "running  errands."  I  do  not  like 
the  phrase  and  I  am  sure  other  Members 
do  not.  I  am  glad  when  residents  of  my 
district  ask  me  for  help.  Because  of 
mere  size  our  governmental  structure  la 
of  necessity  complicated.  Often  a  citizen 
who  has  very  legitimate  need  for  assist- 
ance or  for  information  does  not  know 
where  to  go.  For  example,  recently  the 
question  of  surplus  property  has  brought 
up  many  questions  as  to  where,  when,  and 
what.  The  Congressman  is  the  logical 
person  upon  whom  to  call.  He  is  the  im- 
mediate representative  of  the  people. 
Such  services  are  not  errands.  Properly 
handled  they  are  much  more  In  the  na- 
ture of  adult  education  In  government. 
But  such  handling  takes  time. 

Policy  making  and  legislation  is  the 
major  business  of  a  Member.  We  all 
want  time  for  reading,  for  study  pre- 
paratory to  discussing  and  voting  on 
legislation.     A  well-qualified   assistant 
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could  relieve  the  Member  of  much  rou- 
tine and  repetitive  work  which  cannot 
be  cared  for  by  a  clerical  staff  however 
good.  This  assistant,  by  talcing  over 
such  work,  would  leave  the  Member  free 
to  think,  to  make  Judgments,  to  develop 
Ideas  on  legislation  for  the  well-being  of 
the  country.  The  economic  and  social 
problems  before  Congress  are  exceeding- 
ly complex.  Our  role  in  international 
affairs  grows  more  and  more  important. 
It  will  be  real  economy  to  give  Members 
such  assistance.  No  business  would  im- 
dertake  to  serve  300,000  clients — the  size 
of  the  typical  congressional  district — 
with  an  ofiBce  staff  such  as  a  Member  has 
today.  And  legislation — sound,  carefully 
thought-out  legislation — is  much  more 
important  to  the  country  than  is  the 
activity  of  any  business  office. 

The  assistant  would  be  in  no  sense  a 
deputy  Congressman,  as  some  have 
feared.  He  would  be  a  well-trained  as- 
sistant, a  person  to  carry  out  a  plan  of 
work  laid  down  for  him  by  the  Member. 
Congress  makes  policy  and  should  be 
In  a  position  to  see  that  its  policy  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  pertinent  department  or 
agency.  But  how  many  Members  today 
have  time  to  read  in  any  detail  even  the 
reports  of  the  departments  with  which 
their  committee  is  most  concerned? 

A  well-informed  Congress  is  the  best 
guaranty  that  legislation  will  always  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  all  the  people  and 
not  be  unconsciously  slanted  toward  the 
interest  of  an  articulate  group  which  has 
facilities  for  providing  information  in 
easily  usable  form.  A  well-informed 
Congress  is  the  best  possible  protection 
against  a  lobby. 

Much  more  could  be  said  but  every 
Member  must  feel  the  great  need 
for  more  time  for  thought  and  study, 
for  time  to  think,  discuss,  and  work  oa 
legislation — in  brief — to  tackle  the  real 
heart  of  our  job  as  we  would  like  to  do 
it.  No  two  of  us  would  use  such  :  i 
assistant  in  exactly  the  same  way.  I 
think  in  terms  of  a  research  assistant, 
of  a  fact  finder,  information  provider. 
Other  Members  would  have  other  fimc- 
tions  in  mind  but  the  outcome  would  be 
the  same — more  time  and  energy  for  the 
Member  to  fulfill  his  real  function  of 
legislation.  That  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
reorganization.  We  can  reorganize  com- 
mittees, streamline  procedures  as  we  will, 
but  it  is  only  the  Members  who  can  make 
the  machinery  work,  it  is  only  Members 
with  time  and  energy  for  thoughtful  leg- 
islation that  will  produce  an  effective 
Congress. 

Babj  Clucks  Take  an  Air  Ride  to  the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  arrangements 
for  the  shipment  of  ICO.OOO  baby  chicks 
by  airplane  from  California  to  the  Phil- 
ippines furnishes  another  illustration  of 
the  expanding  utility  of  air  transporta- 
tion. 


With  a  view  to  improving  the  breeds 
of  chickens  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
a  contract  was  recently  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
through  its  economic  adviser  to  the 
Philippines  and  O.  W.  Berger,  of  the 
Pioneer  Hatchery,  and  N.  C.  Thompson, 
of  the  Poehlman  Hatchery,  both  of  Peta- 
luma.  Calif.,  to  furnish  a  stock  of  100,000 
blooded  chickens  for  the  Philippines. 

Shipment  is  to  consist  of  baby  chicks 
Just  after  they  have  been  released  from 
their  shells.  Nature  provides  these 
chicks  with  food  to  maintain  them  for 
64  hours,  or  a  little  more,  so  they  can 
be  delivered  to  their  new  homes  with- 
out feeding  or  watering  if  transported 
within  that  time. 

These  chicks  are  all  to  be  furnished 
from  five  hatcheries  in  Sonoma  County. 
Shipments  are  to  l>e  made  in  three  in- 
stallments of  about  35,000  each.  The 
eggs  will  all  hatch  at  practically  the  same 
hour,  then  each  bird  will  be  examined 
by  skilled  inspectors,  and  only  those  in 
perfect  condition  will  be  accepted  for 
shipment. 

The  sex  of  each  bird  will  be  determined 
and  the  total  shipment  of  selected  birds 
will  consist  of  80.000  pullets  and  20.000 
of  mixed  sex.  About  one-half  of  the 
shipment  will  be  of  White  Leghorns  and 
the  other  half  of  New  Hampshires. 
White  Leghorns  are  selected  for  their 
predominant  egg-producing  qualities  and 
the  New  Hampshires  primarily  because 
of  their  meat-producing  qualities. 

Trucks  will  immediately  convey  the 
chicks  to  the  airport  at  Santa  Rosa  where 
a  cargo  plane  will  be  In  waiting  to  re- 
ceive them  for  the  flight  to  the  Philip- 
pines. The  trip  will  have  four  stops  In- 
cluding one  at  Hawaii  and  one  at  Guam. 
The  flight  is  scheduled  to  take  40  hours 
from  the  Santa  Rosa  Airport  to  delivery 
at  Manila. 

The  first  of  these  flights  is  to  be  on 
September  13  by  the  Trans-Ocean  Air 
Lines.  The  two  succeeding  shipments 
will  follow  about  30  days  apart. 

Each  shipment  will  be  accompanied 
by  an  attendant  skilled  In  the  treatment 
and  care  of  baby  chicks. 

Proper  care  of  these  delicate  birds  re- 
quires a  temperature  between  60°  to 
80°.  The  airplanes  will  be  operated 
by  fliers  experienced  in  Pacific  flights 
during  the  World  War.  Their  planes 
will  be  flown  at  elevations  which  auto- 
matically provide  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature needed.  At  each  stop  fresh  air 
of  proper  temperature  will  be  forced 
through  the  plane  to  purify  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  40-hour  schedule  gives  a  leeway 
of  24  hours  for  delivery  of  the  chicks  be- 
fore their  flrst  feeding  time.  Provision  is 
made,  however,  for  feeding  in  case  of  any 
unforeseen  delay.  In  that  event,  the 
birds  can  be  given  their  first  meal  and 
food  like  they  would  have  received  at 
home  served  in  Dixie  cups.  This  would 
require  some  aid  which  can  be  supplied 
at  the  contemplated  stops. 

Transportation  will  cost  about  $20,000 
for  each  of  the  three  trips,  or  60  cents 
per  chick.  The  total  expense  involved 
will  amount  to  about  $1  per  chick  deliv- 
ered safely  at  Manila,  including  cost  of 
insurance. 

These  baby  chicks  are  among  the  most 
highly  developed  birds  that  could  be  se- 


cured from  American  flocks.  They  will 
likely  serve  as  a  pioneer  strain  for  an 
expanded  poultry  industry  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

A  shipment  by  steamer  would  have  re- 
quired from  3  to  4  weeks  and  a  large  bat- 
tery of  brooders  carrying  approximately 
1,000  birds  each.  It  would  have  involved 
elaborate  provisions  fcft  feeding  en  route 
and  for  maintaining  temperatures  and 
humidity  adapted  to  these  chicks. 

Sonoma  County  is  one  of  the  largest 
poultry  producing  centers  in  the  world. 
It  has  hatcheries  with  a  capacity  com- 
parable to  its  poultry  production.  One 
of  its  hatcheries  Is  capable  of  handling 
1,800,000  eggs  at  one  hatch. 

The  shipment  of  these  birds  may  be 
accepted  as  indicating  the  desire  of  the 
Philippine  Government  for  progressive 
advancement  in  matters  of  economic  im- 
portance to  the  islands.  The  shipment 
is  also  an  outstanding  Illustration  of  the 
advancing  utility  of  the  airplane. 


Relief  Funds  for  Italy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  conformity  with  unanimous 
consent  which  I  have  received,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  my  colleague  from 
Philadelphia,  the  Honorable  Herbert  J. 
McGlinchey,  and  myself: 

JULT  26,  1946. 
Hon.  Heebebt  J.  McGlinchet, 

House  of  Representatives,  i 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Colleague  :  Because  I  am  aware  of  the 
Interest  you  have  expre&sed  on  many  occa- 
sions with  regard  to  present  conditions  in 
Italy,  where  there  is  great  suffering  and  dis- 
tress, I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
you  with  reference  to  the  relief  funds  which 
are  loeing  raised  here  In  America  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Italian  people,  who  are  in  such 
sore  need  of  help  and  assistance. 

The  economy  of  Italy  has  been  more  than 
seriously  dislocated  and  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  essential  articles  which  are  neces- 
sary lor  the  sustaining  of  life.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  conditions  at  flrst  hand 
when  I  was  in  Italy  last  year  and  I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  misery  which  existed.  When 
our  country  was  forced  Into  the  war,  the 
Italian  people  Immediately  demonstrated 
their  reluctance  to  fight  America,  where 
80  many  people  of  their  own  blood  had 
found  happiness.  Thousands  of  American 
boys  of  Italian  blood  were  among  those  who 
gave  their  lives  in  north  Africa  and  in  the 
campaign  In  Italy,  and  the  action  of  the 
Italian  people  in  revolting  against  Fascist  and 
Nazi  dictators  was  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  the  traditional  friendUness  they  felt  for 
America.  Anything  we  can  do  here  in  Amer- 
ica to  help  them  is  more  than  Justified  by 
the  sacrifices  which  were  made  by  those  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  blood  who  served  so  ably  and 
so  heroically  in  our  armed  forces.  If  you 
could  see  the  things  which  I  saw  in  Italy  last 
year,  I  know  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  essential  for  us  to  extend  any  aid  which 
we  can  to  the  Italian  people,  who  are  actually 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Might  I  therefore 
appeal  to  you  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
committee  which  is  in  charge  ol  raising  funds 
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for  the  Tellet  work  in  Italy?    I  know  there 
are  many  demands  made  upon  you  but  I  am 
sun  this  is  one  which  well  merits  consider- 
ation. 
With  warmest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  J.  Bkadlct. 

CONGRISS  OF  THC  UNITED  STATES, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  2.  1946. 

Hon.    XflCHAEL   J.    BRAOLZT, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DtAK  C<xxbacoe:  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  July  20. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  directing  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  relief  fvmds  are 
being  solicited  in  the  United  States  for  aid  of 
the  people  in  Italy.  I  am  very  much  In- 
terested In  this  matter  and  I  recall  your  ob- 
servations regarding  conditions  there  when 
you  returned  from  Europe  last  year. 

I  am  enclosing  check  as  a  contribution 
and  ask  that  you  be  good  enough  to  direct 
it  through  the  proper  channels  for  me.  I 
fully  agree  with  you  that  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the 
people  in  Italy,  who  In  many  Instances  are 
bordering  on  starvation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Herbert  J.  Mcguhchet. 


REA  Program  of  Demoaatic  Party 
Brought  Electricity  to  Tiiou sands  of 
Farms  in  Twenty-second  District  of 
IIHnob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M£LV1N  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  alwaj^  been  deeply  Interested  in 
the  rural  electrification  programs,  one  of 
the  great  social  benefits  which  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  a  Democratic  Congress 
supporting  his  progressive  ideas  brought 
to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  in 
1935. 

Until  the  establishment  of  REA  this 
Nation,  though  considered  one  of  the 
most  progressive,  was  actually  backwsu'd 
in  this  modern  blessing  of  mankind. 
Our  own  congressional  district,  while 
close  to  great  power  facilities  in  the  in- 
dustrial areas  around  East  St.  Louis, 
Oranite  City.  Venice,  Alton,  and  Wood- 
river  was  without  electricity  in  many  of 
the  rural  sections  in  each  of  the  five 
counties. 

I  am  happy  that  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  additional  appropria- 
tioQ  to  renew  REA  activities  on  a  post- 
war basis  so  that  the  benefits  of  this 
great  program  may  be  extended  to  still 
more  farms  in  oiu'  district  throtigh  the 
next  few  years. 

AIDED  COOPERATIVES 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  assisted 
various  cooperatives  to  participate  in  this 
program,  both  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  while  I  served  as  secre- 
tary to  former  Congressman  Edwin  M. 
Schaefer.  Mr.  Schaefer  was  an  early 
supporter  of  REA  and  gave  much  of  his 


time  toward  promoting  this  program.  It 
was  through  his  efforts  that  so  mudi  of 
Its  benefits  came  into  Bond,  Monroe, 
Madison,  Washington,  and  8t.  Clair 
Counties. 

Personally,  I  share  Mr.  Schaefer's  in- 
terest in  REA,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
continue  to  give  the  program  my  un- 
qualified support. 

FIVE   MILLIONS    IIT    LOANS    IN    OXm    DISTRICT 

Since  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration was  established  in  1935,  REA 
has  allotted  $5,189,000  as  loans  to  the  six 
cooperatives  that  have  built  rural  power 
lines  in  the  counties  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Illinois  Congressional  District. 

The  Southwestern  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, of  Greenville,  has  f-eceived  $1,131,000 
in  REA  loan  allotments.  This  coopera- 
tive has  built  most  of  its  lines  In  tbe 
Twenty-second  District,  in  Madison  and 
Bond  Counties  and  along  the  northern 
edge  of  St.  Clair  County.  The  rest  are  in 
Montgomery,  Fayette,  Clinton,  and 
Effingham  Coimties. 

The  Monroe  County  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, of  Waterloo,  has  received  $545,000 
in  REA  loan  allotments.  Practically  all 
of  the  cooperative's  lines  are  in  the 
Twenty-second  District,  in  Monroe  Coun- 
ty and  southern  St.  Clair  County.  It 
also  serves  Randolph  County. 

The  Tri-County  Electric  Cooperative, 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  has  received  $1,235,000 
in  loan  allotments  from  REA.  A  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  cooperative's  lines 
are  in  the  Twenty-second  District,  in 
Washington  County,  and  the  southeast 
comer  of  St  Clair  County.  The  re- 
mainder are  in  Jefferson,  Marion,  Peny. 
and  Franklin  Counties. 

BRNRnrS   MAOnON  COUMTT  FARMS 

The  Clinton  County  Electric  Coopera- 
tive of  Breese  has  received  $463,000  in 
REA  loan  allotments.  The  cooperative's 
lines  reach  Into  the  Twenty-second  Dis- 
trict to  serve  members  in  northeast  St. 
Clair  Coimty,  the  southeast  comer  of 
Madison  Coimty,  and  an  area  in  north- 
western Washington  County.  Other 
parts  of  the  cooperative's  system  are  In 
Clinton,  Fayette,  and  Marion  Coimties. 

The  Egyptian  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, of  Steeleville,  has  received 
$897,000  in  REA  loan  allotments.  Part 
of  the  cooperative's  system  extends  into 
the  Twenty-second  District,  in  southeast 
St.  Clair  County,  and  tl  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Washington  County.  The  rest  is 
in  Jackson.  Randolph.  Perry,  and  Wil- 
liamson Counties. 

BOND  COUMTT  PARTICIPAT18 

The  M.  J.  M.  Electric  Cooperative,  of 
Carllnvllle.  has  received  $918,000  in  REA 
loan  allotments.  The  cooperative's  lines 
extend  into  the  Twenty-second  District, 
in  northwest  Madison  County,  and 
northeast  Bond  County.  The  rest  of 
these  lines  are  in  Jersey.  Macoupin, 
Montgomery,  and  Fayette  Counties. 

REA  estimates  that  the  six  coopera- 
tives have  built  about  1,650  miles  of  lines 
In  the  counties  of  the  Twenty-second  Dis- 
trict and  are  furnishing  electricity  to  ap- 
proximately 5,000  consimiers  in  these 
coimties.  This  development  is  distrib- 
uted among  the  five  counties  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  Bond,  300  miles,  1,000. 
consiuners;  Madison.  400  miles,  1.2C0  con- 
sumers; Monroe,  250  miles,  700  consum- 


ers; St.  Clair.  300  miles,  800  consumers; 
Washington,  400  miles.  1,900  consumers. 
Most  of  the  consumers  served  are  farm- 
ers; the  rest  are  nonfarm  rural  homes, 
churches,  schools,  stores,  and  other  rural 
estaWishments.  The  cooperatives  ex- 
pect to  extend  electric  service  ultimately 
to  as  many  as  5.000  more  rural  consum- 
ers in  the  district. 

REA's  latest  financial  summary,  cov- 
ering all  transactions  through  January 
1,  1946,  shows  that  the  six  cooperatives 
serving  the  Twenty-second  District  have 
paid  all  principal  and  interest  due  oa 
their  Government  loans.  They  have 
paid  interest  totaling  $448,390  and  have 
repaid  principal  due  in  the  amount  of 
$136,586.  In  addition,  the  cooperatives 
have  paid  $500,673  on  principal  In  ad- 
vance of  the  time  it  was  due.  REA  loans 
are  made  on  a  self-liquidating  basis  and 
are  amortized  over  35  years,  with  Interest 
at  2  percent.  Electric  rates  paid  by  con- 
sumers are  based  on  the  actual  cost  of 
service.  Including  REA  loan  payments. 

RZA    POPULAR    IN    DtSTRICT 

Rural  electrification  has  made  rapid 
strides  In  the  Twenty-second  District 
since  the  REA  program  was  started  In 
1935.  Estimates  indicate  that  approxi- 
mately half  the  farms  in  the  area  now 
have  central-station  electric  service. 
The  main  network  of  REA-financed  lines 
has  been  largely  built  in  the  district,  and 
the  cooperatives  now  are  constructing 
extensions  to  unserved  consiuners  as  rap- 
idly as  materials  and  manpower  can  be 
obtained.  Their  objective  is  to  make 
electric  service  available  to  every  rural 
community  in  the  area.  This  method  of 
rural  electrification,  known  as  area  cov- 
erage, is  a  basic  part  of  the  REA  program. 

In  addition  to  lighting  rural  homes  and 
farm  buildings,  electricity  has  helped 
rural  people  in  the  Twenty-second  Dis- 
trict to  obtain  a  better  living  standard 
and  has  made  work  ea<aer  on  farms  and 
In  rural  homes.  On  the  farm,  labor  Is 
saved  and  production  is  increased 
through  the  use  of  such  electrical  devices 
as  electrically  pumped  water  systems, 
chick  brooders,  milking  machines,  milk 
coolers,  and  a  variety  of  other  equipment. 
In  the  house,  time  and  steps  are  saved 
with  the  electric  washing  machine,  iron, 
refrigerator,  and  an  electrically  pumped 
supply  of  running  water.  Electric  stoves, 
radios,  and  various  small  appliance.?  help 
make  the  rural  home  more  comfortable. 


Explanation  of  PnbBc  Law  589,  Seventy- 
nintli  Confess,  an  Act  To  Amend  Cer- 
tain Provisions  of  the  National  Senrice 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  as 
Amended,  and  for  Other  Porposes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OAIR  ENGLE 

OF  CAUrORNLA  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mr.      ENGLE      of      California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 


the  expanding  utility  of  air  transporta« 

tiOQ. 


These  baby  chicks  are  among  the  most 
highly  developed  birds  that  could  be  se- 


ou  me  verge  oi  starvation.  Might  I  therefore 
appeal  to  you  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
committee  which  Is  in  charge  of  raising  funds 
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is  to  liberalize  the  provisions  and  bene- 
fits of  the  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  to  over- 
come certain  deficiencies  and  inade- 
quacies in  the  existing  law. 
The  major  effects  are  as  follows: 
Section  1  amends  section  601  (f)  of 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended,  to  include  a  step- 
parent if  designated  as  beneficiary  by  the 
insured.  The  amendment,  effective  as 
of  October  8,  1940.  authorizes  payment 
of  installments  of  insurance  to  the  desig- 
nated stepparent  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  the  third  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  claim  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  stepparent;  that  is.  if  claim 
is  received  September  1.  1946.  payment 
will  be  made  of  installments  accruing  on 
and  after  December  1.  1946.  Under 
prior  law  a  stepparent  is  within  the  per- 
mitted class  of  beneficiaries  only  when 
it  is  shown  that  such  stepparent  stood 
in  Icco  parentis  to  the  Insured  for  at  least 
1  year  prior  to  the  insured's  entry  into 
active  service. 

Section  2  amends  section  602  (c)  of  the 
act.  as  amended,  by  adding  two  subsec- 
tlont  (c)  (2)  and  (O  (3).  6ub5ectlon 
(c>  <2)  extends  the  right  to  apply  for 
Insurance  after  separation  from  active 
Kfrvtce  to  all  periton.^i  who  have  had  active 
service  between  October  8, 1840.  and  Sep* 
tember  2,  1945.  upon  payment  or  author- 
isation for  deduction  of  premiums  and 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  showing  the  ap- 
plicant to  be  in  Rood  health  at  the  time 
of  application.  The  requirement  In  con- 
nection with  application  for  Issue  or  re- 
instatement of  liuturance  ax  to  the  good 
health  of  the  applicant  l.s  waived  when 
application  is  made  for  life  or  disability 
insurance  prior  to  January  1. 1960.  If  the 
applicant  Is  partially  disabled  by  ln.tury 
or  disease  Incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
active  service  only. 

The  maximum  amount  of  Insurance  for 
which  a  person  may  apply  will  be  tlO.OOO, 
1ms  any  insurance  which  may  have  been 
surrendered  for  Its  ca.'*h-surrend«»r  value. 
Subsection  (c>  (3)  grants  ln.«urAnot<  to 
tlMMt  persons  In  active  service  between 
October  8.  1940.  and  Seplrmber  2.  1948, 
whose  application  for  insurance  wa.t  de- 
nied becaU5e  of  the  condition  of  health, 
If  such  person  thereafter  became  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  In  line  of 
duty  or  died  in  line  of  duty.  The  amount 
of  such  insurance  when  added  to  other 
insurance  Issued  by  the  Government  may 
not  exceed  $10,000.  The  premiums  due 
on  such  insurance  from  the  date  of  ap- 
plication to  the  date  when  the  applicant 
became  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
in  line  of  duty  or  to  the  date  of  death, 
win  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
Insurance. 

Section  3  amends  section  602  (f)  of 
the  act  as  amended,  to  authorize  Issu- 
ance of  Insurance  on  a  20-year  endow- 
ment plan,  endowment  at  age  60.  and  en- 
dowment at  age  65.  in  addition  the  plans 
previously  authorized  in  the  act;  namely, 
ordinary  life.  20-payment  life,  and  30- 
payment  life.  Conversion  to  an  endow- 
ment plan  may  not  be  made  while  the  in- 
sured is  totally  disabled.  This  provision 
is  designed  to  prevent  application  for 
endowment  policies  at  a  time  when  waiv- 


er of  premiums  can  be  secured  by  reason 
of  total  disability. 

Section  4  amends  section  602  (g)  of  the 
act,  as  amended,  to  remove  all  restric- 
tions on  the  permitted  class  of  bene- 
ficiaries as  to  national  service  life  in- 
surance maturing  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  This  amendment 
permits  a  veteran  to  name  any  person, 
firm,  corporation,  or  legal  entity  as  bene- 
ficiary after  August  1,  1946,  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  act. 

Section  5  amends  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  602  (h)  of  the  act  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  beneficiary  of 
a  national  ser\'ice  life  insurance  policy 
on  which  payments  were  commenced 
prior  to  September  30.  1944.  to  elect  to 
receive  a  refund  life  income  in  lieu  of  the 
method  of  payment  other\»ise  provided. 
Such  right  of  election  will  terminate  2 
years  after  date  of  enactment  of  the  act — 
August  1,  1946.  Within  1  j'ear  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  must  send  to  each  bene- 
ficiary a  notice  by  registered  mail,  ad- 
dressed to  the  last  known  address  of  the 
beneficiary,  explaining  the  right  of  elec- 
tion. The  refund  life  income  mode  of 
settlement  provides  for  nasmient  In  such 
number  of  Installments  certain  as  will 
equal  the  face  of  the  policy,  less  any  In- 
debtedness, with  payments  continuing 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  bene- 
flciary. 

Subsection  5  (b^  makes  subsections  (1>. 
(J ) ,  and  ( k )  of  section  602  inapplicable  to 
Insurance  maturing  after  the  date  of  the 
amendatory  act. 

Section  6  amends  section  602  (m>  of 
the  act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (2)  to 
provide  that  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Insured  authorized  In  writing  a  deduc- 
tion of  premiums  from  his  service  pay. 
such  insurance  shall  not  lapse  s.>  long  as 
the  Insured  remains  in  active  service 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Insurance  Act  of  1946.  August  1,  1946. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  deduction 
of  prrmlum.t  was  dl.<«cnntlnued  because 
the  Injured  was  discharged  to  accept  a 
commission;  or  was  absent  without  leave, 
If  restored  to  active  duty;  or  was  sen- 
tenced by  court  martial.  If  he  was  re- 
stored to  active  duty:  required  to  engage 
In  cnmbat,  or  was  kllleil  In  combat. 

The  premiums  due  on  such  Insurance 
would  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  Insurance  and  any  premiums  de- 
ducted or  collected  will  be  credited  to  the 
national  service  hfe  insurance  appro- 
priation and  payment  of  benefits  will  be 
made  from  such  appropriation. 

Section  7  amends  section  602  (n>  of  the 
act  to  provide  that  upon  application 
made  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Insurance  Act  of  1946. 
August  1.  1946.  the  Administrator  shall 
grant  waiver  of  any  premium  becoming 
due  not  more  than  5  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  act  which  may 
be  waived  during  continuous  total  dis- 
ability, which  continues  or  has  continued 
for  six  or  more  consecutive  months,  if 
such  disability  commenced  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  application  for  insurance  and 
while  the  insurance  was  In  force  under 
premiimi- paying  conditions  and  pilor  to 
the  insured's  sixtieth  birthday.  Further 
provision  is  made  that  the  Administra- 
tor, upon  any  application  made  subse- 


quent to  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act,  shall  not  grant  waiver  of 
premiums  becoming  due  more  than  1 
year  prior  to  the  receipt  of  application 
for  such  waiver,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 

Section  8  amends  section  602  (p)  of 
the  act  to  provide  that  in  any  case  in 
which,  prior  to  August  1,  1946.  applica- 
tion was  made  for  national  service  life 
insurance  to  become  effective  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  application,  and  the  ap- 
plicant died  in  line  of  duty  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  insurance,  payment 
of  benefits  would  be  authorized  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  the  insurance  had  been 
in  force  on  the  date  of  death  of  the  ap- 
plicant. 

Section  9  amends  section  602  of  the 
act  by  adding  several  new  subsections. 
The  effect  of  these  sections  numbered 
(t)  to  (V).  Inclusive  is: 

First.  To  authorize  optional  methods 
of  settlement  of  insurance  matur- 
ing on  or  after  August  1,  1946,  so  that 
the  Insured  may  elect  to  make  It  payable: 
(a>  In  one  sum:  <b)  In  equal  monthly 
Installments  of  from  36  to  240  in  num- 
ber. In  multiples  of  12;  (ct  in  equal 
monthly  Installments  for  120  months 
certain  with  such  payments  continuing 
during  the  remaliilng  lifetime  of  the  first 
beneficiary;  or  (d*  as  a  refund  life  in- 
come in  monthly  installments,  the  total 
to  equal  the  face  value  of  the  contract, 
less  any  Indebtedness,  with  payments 
continuing  throughout  the  lifetime  of 
the  first  beneficiary. 

Second,  To  provide  for  payment  of  any 
amount  unpaid  at  the  death  of  the  bene- 
ficiary to  the  estate  of  the  insured,  ex- 
cept that  if  a  beneficiary  was  entitled  to 
receive  a  lump  sum  settlement  and 
elected  to  receive  payments  in  some  other 
manner,  the  unpaid  balance  would  be 
payable  to  the  estate  of  the  beneficiary. 

Third.  To  authorize  inclusion  In  a 
national  service  life  In.surnnce  policy  pro- 
visions for  protection  against  total  dis- 
ability which  continue.*  6  or  more  con.vec- 
uttve  months  upon  payment  of  an  extra 
premium  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
minl.vtrator,  Total  di.^abillty  must  com- 
mence after  the  date  of  application  and 
before  the  insured  is  60  years  of  age  and 
while  the  payment  of  any  premium  Is 
not  in  default.  Monthly  disability  pay- 
ments are  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  each 
$1,000.  Provision  is  made  for  waiver  of 
proof  of  good  health  prior  to  January  1. 
1950.  when  inability  to  prove  good  health 
Is  due  to  partial  disability  incurred  or 
aggravated  by  active  service.  Policies 
containing  this  provision  for  disability 
benefits  may  be  classified  separately  for 
the  purpose  of  dividend  distribution  from 
otherwise  similar  policies  not  containing 
this  benefit. 

Fourth.  Makes  insurance  Incontestable 
from  date  of  Issue,  reinstatement,  or 
conversion,  except  for  fraud,  nonpay- 
ment of  premium,  or  on  the  ground  that 
the  applicant  was  not  a  member  of  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Fifth.  Authorizes  a  guardian  of  fiduci- 
ary or  person  recognized  by  the  AAmin- 
istrator  as  having  custody  of  the  person 
or  estate  to  elect  the  mode  of  settlement 
of  insurance  in  behalf  of  an  incompetent 
or  a  minor. 
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Sixth.  Provides  for  reinstatement  of 
level  premium  term  insurance  within  the 
term,  on  payment  of  two  monthly  pre- 
miums and  proof  of  good  health. 

Seventh.  Provides  that  any  level  pre- 
mium term  insurance  may  be  reinstated 
within  the  term  upon  written  applica- 
tion made  within  6  months  after  date  of 
lapse  or  within  6  months  after  August  1, 
1946.  and  payment  of  two  monthly  pre- 
miums provided  the  applicant  is  in  as 
good  health  on  date  of  application  and 
tender  of  premiums  as  he  was  on  due 
date  of  premium  in  default  and  furnishes 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. A  60-day  grace  period  Is  granted 
under  certain  specified  conditions. 

Section  10  amends  section  602  of  the 
act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (z)  to 
define  as  total  disability  for  insurance 
purposes  as  including  permanent  loss  of 
the  use  of  both  feet,  hands,  eyes,  or  one 
foot  and  one  hand,  or  one  foot  and  one 
eye,  or  one  hand  and  one  eye.  or  total 
loss  of  hearing  in  both  ears,  or  the  or- 
ganic loss  of  speech. 

Section  11  amends  section  607  (b)  of 
the  act  to  permit  the  use  of  suitable 
mortality  tables  where  life  contlngen- 
ties  are  Involved  In  the  calculations  of 
the  value  of  benefits. 

Section  12  amends  section  608  of  the 
act  to  make  Administrator's  decision  on 
insurance  matters  subject  to  reviews  by 
United  States  district  courts.  This 
amendment  is  effective  as  of  October  8, 
1940. 

Section  IS  amends  section  816  of  the 
act  to  authorize  assignment  of  an  inter- 
est in  insurance  by  •  beneficiary  to  cer- 
tain relatives  of  the  insured. 

Section  14  amends  section  817  of  the 
act,  to  authorise  a  trial  by  jury  in  the 
event  of  denial  of  a  claim  for  waiver  of 
premiums  on  account  of  total  disability 
or  payment  of  benefits  on  account  of 
total  disability. 

Section  IB  adds  a  new  section  (SIS)  to 
the  World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1894.  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  whenever  bene- 
fits under  the  disability  provision  author- 
ised by  section  311  of  that  act  become, 
or  have  become  payable  becn\i.^  of  total 
disability  traccab)  •  to  the  extia  hasard 
of  military  or  naval  service,  the  liability 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States  and 
tc  provide  for  neces.sary  tran.^fer  of 
amount  to  and  from  the  military  and 
naval  appropriation  and  the  national 
service  life  Insurance  fund  as  is  re- 
quired because  of  such  provision. 


Veteran  Praises  Coofressman't  Work 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOUISUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  In  the  Record  the  following  letter 
received  from  J.  A.  Rockhold,  a  veteran, 
of  my  district.^  His  letter  is  as  follows: 

Baton  Rouct,  La. 

Dear  JimcT:  I  know  you  will  be  gurprlsed 
to  hear  from  me.  but  I  have  been  wanting  to 


write  to  you  for  some  time  to  teU  you  all  tbe 
wonderful  work  you  have  been  doing  for  the 
veterans  and  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
I  remember  when  I  waa  over  In  the  Pacific 
when  the  war  with  the  Japs  was  at  Its  worst 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  so  many  boys  had 
calied  on  you  for  help  and  that  you  had  done 
your  best  fOT  them.  When  I  returned  to  the 
States  and  was  at  the  hospital  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  with  Jimgle  fever  I  met  two  boys  tliat 
you  had  aided  and  they  were  high  In  their 
praise  for  you. 

I  have  followed  your  record  closely  as  to 
bills  that  you  have  introduced  and  voted  for, 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  us  veterans.  In 
checking  all  the  bills  in  Congress  I  have  found 
that  you  have  the  only  veterans'  bill  pending 
for  a  substantial  bonus  for  services  rendered 
payable  in  cash. 

Your  bill  H.  R.  6863,  which  you  Introduced, 
which  provides  that  soldiers'  Insurance  sbnll 
be  paid  if  the  widow  or  chUdren  are  deceased 
to  the  mother  or  father  or  the  next  of  legal 
kin  of  the  Insured  means  a  lot  and  will  be  of 
tremendous  valur:  when  enacted. 

Your  bUl  H.  R.  6864.  which  provides  that 
a  disabled  veteran  can  receive  disabUlty  ben- 
efits as  weU  as  educational  benefits,  is  a  \trj 
fine  bill,  and  I  feel  sure  wUl  correct  the  wrong 
which  now  exists. 

I  know  that  you  have  helped  thousands  of 
veterans  with  their  problems  and  you  have 
gained  a  reputation  not  only  in  the  Sixth 
District  but  all  over  the  State  as  being  one 
man  in  public  office  who  has  left  no  ttont 
unturned  and  put  forth  tremendous  effort 
and  energy  In  helping  veterans  individually 
and  collectively. 

Your  work  here  In  wcurtng  veterans 
accontmodationt  at  Hardtnt  Field  was  a  great 
victory  for  many  vtteran*  and  their  families 
who  had  no  place  to  suy.  I  live  near  LStJ 
and  every  day  I  see  new  barracks  and  new 
houses  foing  up  for  veterans  which  the  offl- 
clals  at  LBV  five  you  credit  for  securlnf.  I 
also  understand  that  you  secured  veterans 
housing  for  Southeastern  Oollefe  at  Ham- 
mond. 

Jimmy,  you  dont  know  how  much  all  this 
has  meant  to  the  boyt.  many  of  whom  sacrt- 
flced  so  much  during  this  war.  and  I  am  Just 
writing  jrou  this  letter  to  let  you  know  how 
much  it  will  mean  to  you  In  the  future. 
There  aeema  to  be  such  a  tremendous  con- 
trast. Some  omrlals  bwsh  us  off.  while 
others,  like  yourself,  seem  to  be  untndiftt  In 
their  efforts  to  help  ua.  Tou  Just  wait  until 
the  next  election  and  watch  the  veterans  vote 
and  you  will  set  how  much  they  appredate 
all  the  wonderful  work  you  hare  done. 

Since  I  have  been  out  of  the  Army  I  am 
building  some  houses  and  will  start  bundling 
some  apartments  for  veterans  and  their 
famlltee.  It  is  hard  to  get  material  but  I  am 
doing  everything  possible  to  get  them  built. 
Next  time  you  are  In  Baton  Rouge  please  get 
In  touch  with  me  as  I  have  a  lot  to  tell 
you  about. 

Sincerely. 

Rock. 


Virginia  White  Speel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HARVE  TIBBOH 

or  rCNNSTLVAJOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  Aupuit  2, 1946 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  address  to  be  delivered  by 
me  on  Saturday.  August  3,  1946,  before 
the  Council  of  Republican  Women  of 
Indiana  County.  Pi^.  In  memory  of  a 
great  American,  Virginia  White  Speel: 


It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  erf  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  Indiana  Coimty.  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  District  of  Columbia;  one 
who  had  strong  faith  In  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  late  Virginia  White  Speel.  AU 
of  us  are  aware  of  her  keen  interest  Ui  Indi- 
ana, Pa.,  where  she  was  born  on  July  18.  1861, 
the  daughter  of  Judge  Harry  White  and  Anna 
Lena  Sutton  White.  As  &  devoted  daughter 
to  her  father,  he.  himself,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  Lincoln's  commission  to  seek 
means  of  preventing  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Republican  Party,  she  did  much  to  help 
him  In  public  life,  as  well  as  to  make  his 
home  life  extremely  happy. 

Mrs.  Speel  was  a  great  American.  When 
only  five  she  could  recite  perfectly  both  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Later  and 
while  still  very  young  she  also  memorized 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  She  was  charitable,  re- 
sponsil>le,  and  always  considerate  of  others. 
Deeply  shocked  by  the  neglected  Ignorance 
of  the  Negro,  she  organised  and  taught 
classes  In  simple  numbers,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing. These  tasks  of  life  and  death,  she 
maintained,  were  necessary.  She  counted 
among  her  close  friends  several  Presidents  of 
the  United  SUtes.  namely.  UcKlnley.  Hard- 
ing, Coolldge.  and  Hoover. 

I  remember  in  one  of  the  frequent  conver- 
sations which  I  had  with  her  In  Waahlngtoa 
one  day  we  wtra  discussing  the  "flu"  epi- 
demic of  1818.  What  Mrs.  Speel  did  then 
to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  In  a  small  min- 
ing community  In  Indiana  pounty  Is  well 
known  to  all.  She  gave  much  of  her  time 
to  the  Daughters  of  the  Anteriean  Revolu- 
tion and  was  a  devoted  worker  In  the  little 
Bplscopal  Chureh  gtren  by  her  grandfather 
to  the  dioceaea  ol  Pittsburgh. 

She  was  a  eptendld  correspondent  and  for 
a  lon^  time  wrote  for  a  chain  of  newn  peri- 
odicals owned  by  Ool.  Alexander  K.  MeCiure, 
of  Philadelphia. 

She  achieved  great  suooaaa  as  a  Rational 
Republican  Commltteewoman  from  the  Die- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Tboae  with  when  ab« 
was  aasoclated  as  a  Republican  leader  reoog- 
nlsad  her  ability  and  had  the  utmost  respect 
for  her  honesty  and  loyalty  Many  now  liv- 
ing In  the  CapliMl  city  of  this  Nation,  with 
whom  I  ha\*e  dlacwawd  the  life  of  Virginia 
Whlto  Sped,  have  told  ma  how  helpful  aha 
was  to  them  aud  ot  ber  wllllntnaaa  to  lay 
aside  mattera  of  peraonal  tnteraat  to  aid  the 
OOP  The  Leaftte  of  naiMblloan  Womea 
Headquarters  In  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  waa 
founded  by  Virginia  White  Bpeel.  Sbt  waa 
lu  first  prtaMent,  and  latar  waa  made  its 
honorary  president  for  life.  Ita  original 
meetliigt  wt>re  held  In  her  hacaa.  Its  suc- 
cess, without  mlnlmtxtng  In  any  way  the 
work,  devotion,  and  generosity  of  her  fellow 
organlBers,  waa  largely  due  to  her  vision,  per- 
sistence, and  tireless  expenditure  of  time, 
energy,  and  money.  Ttie  League  was  firtt 
known  as  the  Women's  National  Eepublloan 
Club.  However,  a  New  York  group  preempted 
the  title  and  the  Washington  organization 
changed  Its  name  to  that  which  it  now  bears. 
MM.  Bpael  firmly  t>ellered  In  the  two-party 
aystna  of  government.  A  second  oonvlrtlon 
was  tbat  woman  should  not  scfrefate  them- 
selves In  polltleal  efforts,  but  should  work 
side  by  side  with  men.  For  this  reason  she 
disapproved  of  nonparuaan  orgaaiiations 
such  as  the  Leagxie  ct  WooMO  Voaers. 

During  the  Harding,  Coolidge.  and  Hoover 
campaigns,  she  was  in  great  demand  as  a 
speaker  going  at  her  own  expense  to  small 
rural  coramunittee  In  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

In  1928  she  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Na- 
tional Republican  Commltteewoman  from 
the  District  of  Colimibla.  She  held  this 
office  until  she  retired  from  it  in  1944.  The 
last  meeting  she  attended  of  this  organi- 
zation was  in  May  1944  when  she  was  elected 
honorary  vice  president  for  life.    She  was  a 
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recipient  of  certain  honors  which  she  prized 
highly,  one  of  these  was  membership  In 
President  Hoover's  Conference  on  Child  Wel- 
fare. Another  was  her  appointment  as  one 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
In  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
Celebration.  She  was  a  member  of  the  In- 
augtiral  committee  for  the  Inaugurations  of 
at  least  three  Presidents. 

Virginia  White  Speel  left  a  mark  upon  her 
time  In  the  hearts  of  the  countless  persons, 
whose  lives  touched  hers.  She  had  fought 
a  good  flght.  She  had  remained  true  to  her 
Ideals,  prlnolples,  and  convictions.  She 
passed  away  on  AprU  13.  1945.  at  the  age 
of  83. 

I  am  greatly  honored  In  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  the  Council  of  Republi- 
can Women  of  Indiana  County  this  testi- 
monial to  the  memory  of  Virginia  White 
Speel. 

"TZSmCONIAL  TO  THS  MCMOIT  Or  VTEGINIA 
WHITK  SPEEL  BT  THE  MSMBEE!.  OP  THE  LEAGUE 
or  KEPXTBLIC^N  WOMEN  Or  THE  DISTEICT  Or 
CXU-UMBU  APBIL  1»4S 

"Whereas  Virginia  White  Speel  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  active  participation  of  women 
In  national  politics  and  a  most  progressive 
and  wise  leader  in  the  Republican  Party  for 
ovCT  half  a  century  having  served  on  the 
national  committee  fur  two  decades;  and 

"WheresA  Virginia  White  Speel  was  the  or- 
ganizer of  numerous  groups  of  women  for 
patriotic  service  in  many  localities;  and 

"Whereas  she  was  the  beloved  founder  of 
the  League  of  Republican  Women  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  In  the  passing  of  Virginia 
White  Speel.  the  patriotic  organizations  and 
the  Republican  Party  have  lost  a  wise  and 
conscientious  counselor;  therefore,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Republican  Women  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  do  extend  sincere 
condolences  to  her  bereaved  family  and 
friends;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be 
spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  League  of  Re- 
publican Women  ol  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  be  sent  to  the  family  of  Virginia  White 
Speel  and  to  the  Republican  groups  with 
which  she  was  affiliated." 


An  Attorney  Gitcs  His  View  on 
Tideland  Oil 
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HON  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  Include  in  the  Record 
a  very  well  written  article  that  appeared 
in  the  East  St.  Louis  (111.)  Daily  Journal 
of  Simday,  July  28.  1946,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Smith,  attorney,  of  East  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  his  article,  deals  with  the  legal 
background  of  the  present  controversy 
involving  title  rights  to  land  imder  navi> 
gable  waters. 
To  the  Editor: 

Congress  is  now  In  a  muddle  over  owner- 
ship of  navigable  waters,  as  to  whether 
the  State  or  the  Government  has  title.  The 
reason  of  this  is  because  oil  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  beds  of  some  navigable  waters 
Including  seashore  out  3  miles  Into  the  ocean. 

When  the  question  first  arose  Secretary  of 
the  Interior   Ickes  niled  that  title  to  the 


shore  between  high-  and  low-water  marks 
and  the  bed  of  the  river  or  seashore  and  lor 
3  mUes  out  Into  the  sea  vested  in  the  State. 
After  discovery  of  oil  he  changed  his  ruling 
saying  the  State  holds  title  between  high- 
and  low-water  marks  only  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment holds  title  to  the  bed  below  low- 
water  mark.  To  sustain  his  ruling  he  had  a 
suit  filed  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  But  will  the  Supreme  Court  help 
him  out?    We  think  not. 

To  date  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  in  54  cases  held  that  the  State 
held  title  on  navigable  waters  below  high- 
water  mark  and  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  lake, 
or  ocean  out  to  the  3-mlle  limit. 

During  the  debate  Senator  Donnell,  of  ^ 
Missouri,  cited  a  century-old  decision  of  the 
nilnoU  Supreme  Court  (23  Wall.  46-60).  In 
that  case  the  Mississippi  River  was  held  to  be 
a  nonnavlgable  stream  because  it  did  not 
conform  to  the  common  law  rule,  "Ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide"  and  the  riparian  owner  took 
to  the  middle  of  the  river.  This  1847  deci- 
sion was  overruled. 

When  Carter  Harrison  was  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  sought  to 
erect  a  roundhouse  on  the  lake  front  (Lake 
Michigan);  the  mayor  with  his  police  force 
halted  the  work,  whereupon  the  railroad 
company,  through  its  counsel,  filed  an  in- 
junction suit  to  enjoin  the  city  of  Chicago, 
Its  mayor,  and  police  force  from  interfering 
with  the  construction  of  a  roundhouse  on 
Its  own  property.  In  connection  therewith 
there  was  filed  a  copy  of  the  act  of  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  quit  claiming  and  convey- 
ing any  right  the  State  might  have  In  such 
lake  front  to  the  said  railroad. 

The  case  In  due  time  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  (146  U.  S.  387). 
Chief  Jtistice  Fields  wrote  the  opinion,  all 
other  Judges  concurring.  The  Cotirt  held 
that  the  Mississippi  and  all  other  rivers,  in- 
cluding the  Great  Lakes — of  which  Lake 
Michigan  was  one — were  navigable  waters 
and  the  riparian  owner  took  title  to  high- 
water  mark  only.  That  the  State  owned  the 
shore  below  high-water  mark  and  the  bed 
or  beds.  That  the  State  held  title  as  trustee 
for  all  the  people,  and  that  trust  could  not 
be  r.lienated;  and  the  act  of  the  legislature 
seeking  to  convey  a  part  of  the  lake  front  to 
the  railroad  was  a  nullity.  The  Supreme 
Count  did  say  the  common-law  rule  of  navi- 
gability might  be  all  right  in  England,  where 
all  rivers  flowed  into  the  sea,  but  not  ap- 
plicable In  this  country.  That  decision  nulli- 
fied the  1847  decision  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court. 

We  do  not  know  it  there  is  or  Is  not  oil 
under  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  River.  As 
the  law  now  Is,  such  oil  will  belong  to  the 
State.  Should  Ickes  succeed  in  his  case  t)e- 
fore  the  Supreme  Court,  the  State  will  hold 
only  between  high-  and  low-water  marks  and 
the  Government  will  own  the  bed — and  with 
the  bed  goes  the  oil. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  C.  Smhh. 


Report  to  Congress  and  the  American 
Farmers  on  the  Work  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
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OP  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  FLANNAOAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 


Agriculture,  I  desire  to  report  not  only 
to  the  House,  but  to  the  American  farm- 
ers on  the  work  of  the  committee  during 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  make  the  state- 
ment advisedly,  no  other  Congress  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic  has  done  as  much 
for  agriculture  as  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  Now,  that  is  a  pretty  broad 
statement  and  one,  no  doubt,  that  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  record  will 
challenge.  However,  after  examining 
the  record,  I  believe  that  there  are  few 
unbiased,  fair-minded  men,  if  any,  who 
will  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment. 

While  much  of  the  credit  should  go,  of 
course,  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, upon  which  fell  the  laborious 
duty  of  preparing  legislation,  making 
investigations,  holding  hearings,  re- 
drafting the  bills  into  final  shape,  and 
presenting  them  upon  the  floor,  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  none  of  the 
bills  could  have  been  enacted  into  law 
had  not  a  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Congress  been  sympa- 
thetic, cooperative,  and  helpful. 

Permit  me  to  digress  at  this  point  to 
say  that  the  Representatives^  from  the 
rural  districts  are  grateful  to' the  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  urban  districts  for 
the  fine  spirit  they  have  shown  in  coop- 
erating with  us  in  our  effort  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  American  farmer. 
And,  also,  let  me  thank  our  great  farm 
organizations  and  our  State  agricultural 
agencies  for  their  splendid  cooperation 
and  help. 

One  thing  I  want  to  call  particular 
attention  to  is  the  fact  that  politics  nev- 
er once  entered  into  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee.  When  the  members  en- 
tered the  committee  room  they  left  their 
politics  on  the  outside.  One  and  all  they 
devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  work- 
ing out  our  farm  problems,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  House  never  turned  down  a 
single  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 
This  is  a  remarkable  record,  and  one 
that  each  member  of  the  committee  is 
proud  of. 

Without  further  comment,  let  me  sub- 
mit the  record:  During  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  208  bills  were  referred  to 
the  committee,  32  of  which  have  been 
enacted  into  law,  7  of  which  were  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  committee  and 
passed  the  House  but  have  not  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate,  and  8  of  which  were 
favorably  reported  by  the  committee  but 
have  not,  due  chiefly  to  lack  of  time,  been 
considered  by  the  House.  In  addition, 
the  committee  held  numerous  hearings 
on  bills  that,  due  to  one  reason  or  an- 
other, the  committee  did  not  think  wise 
to  report.  Moreover,  the  committee  and 
its  subcommittees  held  numerous  hear- 
ings looking  into  the  food — domestic  and 
world— livestock,  cotton,  OPA,  and  other 
agricultural  problems.  The  committee 
has  been  in  practically  continuous  ses- 
sion since  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress. 

The  above  recitation,  of  course,  only 
exhibits  the  great  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  committee  It  only  shows  that 
the  committee  has  been,  at  least,  a  hard- 
working committee.  This  would  mean 
very  little  to  the  farmers  il  we  did  not 
have  something  to  show  for  our  labor. 
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Let  me  point  out  to  you  what  that  some-  tied  with  the  problem  the  more  thorough-  however,  under  no  delusions,  vdth  our 
thing  is  Let  me  be  specific.  While  time  ly  we  became  convinced  that  we  would  eyes  open,  and  with  the  thought  in  mind 
^.  „"^ w  ^,1^^^  °^f  i°  ^^\^  an  analysis  not  only  have  to  harness,  but  coordinate,  that  the  Government  can  well  aflTord  to 
of  all  the  bills  enacted  into  law,  I  do  want  all  our  agencies  directly  or  indirectly  con-  suflfer  a  few  losses  if  in  so  doing  it  con- 
to  ca  1  special  attention  to  three  of  the  cerned  with  agricultural  marketing—  verts  tenants  and  sharecroppers  into 
bills  that  will,  in  my  opinion,  go  down  Federal.  State,  and  private— and  that  we  farm  owners,  thereby  anchoring  them  to 
in  history  as  landmarks  along  the  long,  would  have  to  approach  the  problem  from  the  soil.  Tenancy  wiU  first  weaken  then 
hard  road  that  American  agriculture  has  a  scientific  rather  than  a  haphazard  an-  destroy,  any  nation.  On  the  other  hand, 
traveled.  gie,  if  we  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  farm  ownership  is  the  best  guaranty  to 
1.  H.  R.  6932.  PRODUCTION.  uTiuTY,  AND  grcat  task  Imposcd  upon  us  by  the  reso-  the  perpetuation  of  this  Republic  I  know 
MARKETING  RESEARCH  lutlon  Creating  and  setting  up  the  com-  of.    Anchor  our  tenants  and  sharecrop- 

No.  1  on  the  list  I  would  place  H.  R.  mittee.  Now,  after  months  of  thorough  pers  to  the  soil  under  farm  ownership 
6932,  commonly  known  as  the  agricul-  ^"^  painstaking  study  and  investigation,  and  America  will  become  immune  from 
tural  research  bill.  I  am  constrained  to  ^^  ''^^  answer  to  our  agricultural-mar-  communism  and  every  other  "ism." 
believe  that  this  bUl,  if  rightly  adminis-  ,}P^  problems  that  your  special  com-  The  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Is 
tered,  will  accomplish  more  for  American  ^^^^  ^^  ^^°  ^"^  ^°  ^°^^  °"^  ^  H.  R.  a  well-thought-out  and  coordinated  re- 
agriculture  than  any  other  piece  of  leg-  tf,,  *i.  v,„  ..  habilitation  and  tenant  program  and  in 
islation  ever  enacted  There  are  few  if  Under  the  bill  the  sums  made  available  time  will  become  one  of  the  landmarks 
any.  who  are  famiUar  with  this  legisia-  ^°^  marketing  alone  are  as  follows:  not  only  in  our  agricultural  progress  but 

tion  that  do  not  hold  the  same  opinion.  1^7 »2,  soo.ooo  in  our  national  progress. 

Wrapped  up  in  this  bill  is  the  answer  to  \^^ 5,000,000  3.  h.  r.  3370,  public  law  397.  th«  national 

most  of  our  agricultural  problems.     I  JJso "" is'ooo'om  school  lunch  act 

verily  believe  that  in  the  not-too-distant  1951' """ 20000  oco  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^  another  real  land  mark  In 

future  farmers  will  refer  to  it  as  Amer-                                 our  upward  progress,  and  is  the  first 

lea's  Agricultural  bible.   I  hope  all  farm-         And  in  addition  to  these  sums,  begin-  basic  law  we  have  ever  had  setting  up 

ers  in  America  will  secure  copies  of  this  ^ing  with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  a  national  school-lunch  program.    The 

law,  read  it  and  reread  it  until  they  are  30,  1952,  such  additional  sums  as  the  two  main  objectives  of  the  program  are 

thoroughly  famihar  with  its  provisions  Congress  may  deem  necessary.  these: 

and  its  possibilities,  and  then  see  to  it  2.  h.  r.  5991,  parmers  home  administration  First.  The  Improvement  of  the  health 

that  the  law  is  efficiently  administered  so         This  is  the  American  model  of  the  old  °^  °^  children  by  providing  them  with 

they  will  reap  its  full  benefits.  p^rm  Security  Administration.     While  »  nutritious  midday  lunch,  and 

While  many  agencies,  organizations,  modeled  in  principle  upon  the  Executive  Second.  The  assurance  of  a  substan- 

and  individuals  contributed  to  the  draft-  orders,  certain  language  appearing  in  ap-  "^^   "^^^^^^   ^^^   agricultural   products 

IvLthof'th^oiVnH  '^?r"^^^  propriation    bills,   and   the   Bankhead-  when    n  surp  us  supply.    Moreover,  the 

fS  ii^fof  n  t%^  investigation  of  j^^^^  ^ct  under  which  the  Farm  Securi-  legislation  will  go  a  ong  way  toward  edu- 

the  Special  Committee  on  Marketing  set  ^y  Administration  has  been  functioning  ^^^^^^  o"r  P^P^^  along  dietary  and  nu- 

up  by  the  House  under  House  Resolution  Jf  winTurall  the  haT-Sak?d    cr^^^^^^^  t""onal  lines.    The  eating  of  improper 

"This  bill  covers  production  research.  ^IZfoT^Xro^FlTl^^^^^^  n^^t ^inl^tTooTl'^l.t^X^^^ 

utilization  research,  and  marketing  re-  S^^^frat^on  an^prov^^^  bask^^  ^^<^^  sickness,  illness,  and  distress  as 

search.    In  other  words,  it  covers  the  a  wSl-thouEht-out  and  S^^^^               re-  ^he  lack  of  enough  food, 

whole  field  from  the  production  of  agrl-  Lbfutation  and  farm^teSanrpr^^^^^^^^  This  program,  I  hope  In  a  few  years. 

«nn."«r!,n^on  th'^'  h^'Mi^''  ^'°^"'''  I  do  not  tSink  thItTny  1^^^^^^^  wiU  grow  and  expand  untU  It  embraces 

«nS  fn  Sinn  H^inc'^f^^^^^^^  had    more   thorough    and    painstaking  all  of  our  school  children. 

S^w  i^nl^rl  nrnmahi/nLfo^^^^^^      ^"^^  stody  and  consideration.    Much  credit  is  When  our  boys  were  inducted  Into  the 

«^f «  n??>,^ /nli^   «    i  ."h     °! '  H^  ^'?k"  ^uc   to   thc   spccial   Committee   for   its  service  under  the  selective  service  and 

h,n  1?  nnt  rpiVr.?t!H  Yn  fhf  "ftJ.'"/^  thorough  and  painstaking  investigation  we  found  that  over  50  percent  of  them 

Sprf  t ho  J,?nf  1  .r  °J^h    %*^'"^^°'"y  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  ^^re  physically  unfit  to  defend  our  Re- 

^i  m«kP  fnnf h  ffl^y^H  in  h'  k^  ?^  fo^  the  wholesome  and  worth-while  rec-  Public  our  eyes  were  opened  and  we  did 

cI.?  tn  IJfoV  01,  o'^H  1h   "'  ^  "^"^f  i  ommendations  it  made  with  respect  to  a  »  lot  of  hard  thinking.    When  we  com- 

ti?h  ;rnH,f.fIon  f,/nf,.Hnn  onST'^^f  ^0""^.  sensible.  Workable  rehabilitation  "fenced  to  look  into  the  cause,  we  were 

w  n??fHMVi?n;.i  S^^^             "'*'^^*"  and  farm-tenant  program.    The  bill  fol-  told  by  Gen.  Hershey,  Dr.  Parran,  our 

?n  nv^lpn^  n/    h^/  S.H.n  .     .h  ^°^^'  ^^  the  main,  the  recommendations  S^^geon  General,  and  other  high  medical 

♦hi  wnn!f  TmLi^hiiJot^     /^v,!*'^  "^^dc  by  the  Special  committee.     One  experts,  that  probably  one-half  of  all 

i    nS     n  •  f                  statement,  which  important  provision  in  the  bill  to  which  »nen  rejected  for  the  draft  were  rejected 

1  now  repeal.  j  ^j^^^j.^  ^^  ^^jj  particular  attention  is  the  because  of  poor  nutrition  In  childhood. 
Briefly  stated,  the  bill,  through  research,  at-  provision  calling  for  insured  loans  to  ^^^  ^^  ^^  these  men  testified  that  prob- 

tempts  to  give  all  phases  of  agriculture  the  farm  tenants  similar  to  the  loans  that  ^^^^  the  best  way  to  bring  about  the 

^ir;T'Z?^^^^ZT.X'tl.^^  5;ave  been  made  by  the  Federal  Housing  ^^.^^^f  ^^f  ^.Tam'^""^  ' "^"°"^ 

BO  efficient  and  successful.    We  have  real-  Administration.     In   other   words,   this  school-lunch  program, 

ized  for  years  that  the  dynamo  back  of  the  Provision  extends  to  farm  tenants  the  *"  my  opinion,  a  greater  program  was 

great  Industrial  empire  we  have  built  up  In  same  treatment  city  tenants  have  been  never  inaugurated  by  the  Congress.    I 

America  Is  Industrial  research.    This  bill  Is  receiving  for  many  years.  know  that  all  interested  in  the  progrram 

an  attempt  to  put  the  same  kind  of  dynamo         This  provision,  in  that  local  banks  ^^^  happy  that  at  last  the  program  has 

back  of  agriculture.  financial   institutions,   and   individuals]  ^en  written  into  the  basic  law  of  the 

Farm  marketing  is  given  special  treat-  can  now  safely  make  loans  to  tenants  1*°^- 

ment  in  the  bill,  and  there  is  every  reason  purchasing  farms,  as  such  loans  will  be  orrnn  laws 

why  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  mar-  insured   by   the   Federal    Government,  While  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go 

keting.    Agricultural  marketing  has  been  shouid  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  our  Into  all  the  other  laws  affecting  agricul- 

neglected,  woefully  neglected,  during  the  tenant  problem.    Qualified  veterans  are  ture  that  were  passed,  permit  me  to  call 

past.    Over  the  years  we  have  empha-  given  preference  under  the  tenant  pro-  brief  attention  to  a  few  of  them, 

sized  production  and,  on  the  whole,  have  gram.    To  those  who  say  that  this  is  a  h.  r.  i69o,  public.  76.  agricultural  extension 

done  a  pretty  fair  job.    Something  over  risky  program,  that  the  Government  Is  work  and  4-h  club  work 

2  years  ago  a  Special  Committee  on  Mar-  bound  to  suffer  losses,  let  me  answer:  This  bill  increased  the  funds  for  coop- 
keting,  as  you  know,  was  set  up  by  the  While  we  have  thrown  around  the  pro-  erative  extension  work  by  some  $12,500.- 
House  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  our  gram  every  reasonable  protection,  and  000.  and.  for  the  first  time,  gives  proper 
whole  agricultural  marketing  system,  and  under  the  program  the  farms  will  be  pur-  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  4-H  Clubs. 
I  say  to  you  a  more  difficult  assignment  chased  under  the  normal  value  yard-  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the 
was  never  given  a  committee  of  this  stick,  I  agree  that  losses  will  be  suffered.  4-H  boys  and  girls  are  not  only  making 
House.    The  more  your  committee  wres-  We  are  embarking  upon  the  program,  a  great  contribution  to  agriculture,  but 
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are  making  a  great  contribution  toward 
training  and  developing  real  American 
men  and  women.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
the  4-H  Clubs  are  the  greatest  training 
schools  in  Americanism  we  have  In 
America  today. 

The  funds  would  be  employed  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  One  hundred  additional  county 
agricultural  agents  at  $3,200  per  year, 
$320,000. 

There  are  a  few  over  3.000  farm  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States.  At  present  we 
have  2,903  county  agricultural  agents. 
The  100  additional  agent^j  would  bring 
the  total  up  to  3.003  and  would  provide 
an  agent  for  each  county. 

Second.  One  thousand  and  ten  county 
home-demonstration  agents  at  $2,600  per 
year,  $2,626,000. 

We  now  have  2,035  county  home-dem- 
onstration agents.  The  1.010  additional 
agents  would  bring  the  total  up  to  3.045, 
which  means  you  can  have  at  least  one 
agent  in  each  county. 

Third.  Two  thousand  thiee  hundred 
and  sixty-five  assistant  county  agents, 
called  in  some  counties  4-H  Club  agents, 
at  $2,800  per  year.  $6,503,000. 

We  now  have  1,068  of  these  agents. 
The  2,365  additional  agents  would  bring 
the  total  up  to  3,443  and  would  provide 
for  at  least  one  of  these  agents  in  each 
county. 

Fourth.  Six  hundred  and  flfty-two  as- 
sistant home-demonstration  agents  or 
4-H  Club  agents  at  $2,250,  $1,479,000. 

We  now  have  544  of  these  agents.  The 
additional  agents  would  bring  the  total 
to  1,196. 

Fifth.  One  hvmdred  and  twenty  super- 
visors of  county  extension  agents  at 
$3,600  per  year  salary  plus  $1,500  travel 
and  clerical  help.  $612,000. 

At  present  we  have  343  of  these  agents. 
The  addition  of  120  would  bring  the  total 
up  to  463. 

Sixth.  One  himdred  and  forty-one 
State  field  agents  In  marketing,  rural 
housing,  nutrition,  rural  youth  farm 
management,  at  $3,500  per  year,  plus 
$1,500  travel  and  clerical  help.  $705,000. 

We  now  have  100  such  agents,  and  the 
additional  141  would  bring  the  total  up 
to  241. 

Total.  $12,500,000. 

R.  K.    2113,  PCBUC.   98.  AMZNDING  THK  FECEIAI. 
TAM1£  LOAN  ACT 

This  bill  increases  the  loan  value  on 
farms  up  to  65  percent  of  the  normal 
earning  capacity,  clarifies  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  sets  up  a  more  efiflcient 
farm-mortgage-credit  system  for  farm- 
ers, and  simplifies  procedure  so  farmers 
may  obtain  agricultural  credit  in  accord- 
ance with  normal  business  practices  and 
eflBciency. 

The  Federal  land-bank  system  has 
been  of  great  service,  not  only  to  the 
American  farmer,  but  to  our  whole  econ- 
omy. Had  It  no  other  accomplishment 
to  its  credit  than  reducing  farm  mort- 
gage interest  from  an  average  of  6 ''2  l)er- 
cent  in  1916  to  4  percent  in  1946.  it  would 
be  considered  a  godsend  to  the  American 
farmers.  Add  to  this  accomplishment 
the  bailing  out  of  the  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  other  farm-mortgage 
lending  institutions  during  the  depres- 
sion, when  loans  went  up — 1933 — ^from 
$272,446,223     to  — 1934  — $1. 283,503.456, 


thus  saving  not  only  thousands  of  farm- 
ers but  thousands  of  our  financial  insti- 
tutions holding  farm-mortgage  paper  by 
swapping  cool  cash  for  agricultural  pa- 
per, and  you  begin  to  realize  what  an 
Important  part  the  system  has  played  in 
our  financial  picture.  Yes,  the  system 
has  stood  the  test,  and  I  am  hap^y  to 
report  that  11  of  the  12  banks  in  the 
system  have  paid  back  every  cent  of 
Government  capital  and  are  today  farm- 
er owned  and  controlled.  The  other 
bank,  the  St.  Paul  Land  Bank,  will  be 
able  to  retire  all  Crovernment  capital  in 
a  short  while,  at  which  time  the  entire 
system  »will  become  farmer  owned  and 
controlled. 

H.   K.   6303,   MABKETING   AGKCXMENTS 

Amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreements  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  and  authorizes  the  use  of 
marketing  agreements  and  orders  to 
establish  and  maintain  minimum  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  maturity  and  grading 
and  inspection  requirements  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  seasonal  average  prices  of 
such  commodities  may  be  above  parity. 
Almonds  have  also  been  brought  under 
the  scope  of  the  act  and  made  subject 
to  mai'keting  agreements  and  orders. 

H.   K.   6097   AND   H.   I.    3821.   WTLDUTE 

H.  R.  6097  amends  the  act  of  March 
10.  1924,  and  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  coordination 
of  wildlife  conservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  assist  and  cooperate  with 
Federal,  State,  and  public  or  private 
agencies  in  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  wildlife  resources  and  to  make 
siureys  and  investigations  of  the  wild- 
life of  the  public  domain  including  lands 
and  waters  acquired  or  controlled  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

H.  R.  3821,  Public.  533  amends  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
of  September  2,  1937,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  permit  a  number  of  the  States  to  ob- 
tain a  more  equitable  share  of  the 
amounts  authorized  imder  the  act  to  be 
allocated  to  them  for  wildlife  restoration 
projects. 

H.  K.  765,  PtmJC  2»«,  MITECmOLOGICAL  HEPOBT- 
JNG    NTTWOKK   IN   ASCTIC 

Authorizes  nece.-sary  appropriation 
with  which  the  Chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  international  basic 
meteorological  reporting  network  in  the 
Arctic  region  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. Including  the  establishment,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  such 
reporting  stations  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Department  and  other  United 
States  governmental  departments,  and 
so  forth.  The  war  brought  sharply  to 
our  attention  the  necessity  for  this  work. 

H.  R.  5135,  PUBLIC  302, TOBACCO 

Amends  the  AAA  of  1938,  as  amended, 
first  by  authori2ing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  decrease  the  national 
quota  and  State  and  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  1946  crop  of  burley  to- 
bacco so  as  to  prevent  accimiulation  of 
surplus  supplies;  second,  It  authorizes  the 
prochunation    of    national    marketing 


quotas  for  the  1947  crop  of  burley  and 
flue-cured  tobacco  and  the  holding  of 
referenda  to  determine  whether  growers 
favor  quotas  even  though  the  supply  of 
burley  or  fiue-cured  tobacco  is  less  than 
the  reserve  supply  level;  and  third,  it 
changes  the  rate  of  penalty  applicable 
to  tobacco  marketed  in  excess  of  farm- 
marketing  quotas  from  10  cents  per 
pound  to  40  percent  of  the  selling  price. 

HOUSE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    98,   PUBLIC    163, 
TOBACCO 

Authorizes  the  establishing  of  market- 
ing quotas  and  acreage  alloments  for 
flue-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco  In 
substantially  the  .same  manner  as  has 
been  done  for  flue-cured  and  burley  to- 
bacco. Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  authorized  to  increase  or  terminate 
national  marketing  quotas  for  such  to- 
bacco if,  after  investigation,  he  finds 
such  action  necessary  to  meet  a  national 
emergency  or  an  increase  in  expwrt  de- 
mand or  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy 
of  the  act. 

H.  R.  ea8»,  PUBLIC  558,  EXTENDING  SUGAR  ACT 

Extends  for  1  year,  from  December  31. 

1946.  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937  and  extends  the  tax  provisions 
for  a  period  of  1  year  from  June  30, 

1947.  The  Sugar  Act,  of  course,  will  have 
to  be  rewritten  before  the  expiration 
of  the  extension  date. 

H.   B.    6477     (PUBLIC,    609),    EXTENDING 
COMMISSIONER  LOANS 

Extends  commissioner  loans  for  1  year, 
from  June  30,  1946.  Directs  adminis- 
tration to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
situation  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  conunittee  not  later  than  March  1 
next  year.  The  commissioners'  loan  has 
served  a  great  need  and  should  not  be 
discontinued.  Without  this  type  of  loan 
from  40  to  45  percent  of  our  farmers 
could  not  be  adequately  served  by  the 
Federal  land  banks.  Tlie  thing  to  do.  I 
believe,  is  to  provide  the  farmers  with  the 
same  type  of  loan  through  the  Federal 
land  bank  system. 

H.  B.  6459  (PL-BLIC.  546).  EXTENDING  EOIL 
CONSERVATION  AND  DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT 
ACT 

Extends  for  a  period  of  2  years,  from 
January  1.  1947.  within  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  ^y  making  pay- 
ments to  agricultural  producers.  This 
is  done  to  afford  opportunity  for  the 
States  to  take  legislative  action  which 
would  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams through  grants  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  next  Congress  should  make  a 
thorough  study  of  this  program,  make 
needed  corrections,  if  any.  and  make  the 
program  a  permanent  one.  The  protec- 
tion, rebuilding,  and  ImpTovement  of  our 
soil  is  of  paramount  interest,  not  only  to 
the  farmers,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
This  is  one  of  our  greatest  agricultural 
programs  and  should  be  protected  and 
strengthened  in  every  possible  way. 

H.    H.    6828.    CONTINUING    TABM    LABOB    SUPPLY 
l«OC1lAM   TO  JUNE   30,    1947 

Provides  for  the  continuance  of  the 
farm  labor  supply  program  to  June  30. 
1947,  and  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  such  pro- 
gram.   Had  it  not  been  for  this  program 
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our  war  food  effort  would  have  been  badly 
crippled. 

HOUSE  JOINT  BESOLUnON  359,  PUBUC,  645, 
ELIMINATING  MARKETING  QUOTAS  ON  PEANUTS 
rOB    1947  CBOP  TEAR 

Provides  that,  in  view  of  critical  short- 
age of  high  protein  foods  and  fats,  and 
fats  and  oils,  peanut-marketing  quotas 
are  eliminated  with  respect  to  the  crop  of 
peanuts  produced  in  the  calendar  year 
1947,  and  no  National.  State,  or  farm 
acreage  allotments  for  peanuts  for  the 
1947  crop  shall  be  established. 

HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  336,  PUBLIC  544, 
ELIMINATING  MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  ACBEAGE 
ALLOTMENTS   FOB  COTTON   FOR    1947 

Provides  that,  in  view  of  the  critical 
shortage  of  fats  and  oils  and  protein 
feeds,  cotton-marketing  quotas  shall  not 
be  proclaimed  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  year  beginning  August  1, 1947. 
and  no  national.  State,  county,  or  farm 
acreage  allotments  for  cotton  for  the 
1947  crop  shall  be  established. 

H.  B.  2601,  LIQUIDATING  THE  LAND  HOLDINGS  OP 
THE  OLD  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION, 
DIVIDING  SAD}  HOLDINGS  WITH  FARM  XnflTS, 
AND  GIVING  THE  VETERANS  PREFERENCE  IN  THE 
PURCHASE  OF  SAID  UNITS 

Provides  that  the  resettlement  projects 
and  other  lands  acquired  by  the  old  Farm 
Security  Agency,  not  heretofore  disposed 
of,  shall  be  divided  up  into  family  unit 
farms  and  sold  within  3  years  and  that 
veterans  and  present  project  occupants 
shall  have  preference  in  the  purchase  of 
said  units.  The  object  of  this  legislation 
is  to  liquidate  these  projects  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  extreme  limit  being  3  years, 
and  to  give  the  veterans  preference, 
wherever  possible,  in  the  purchase  of 
said  farm  units. 

HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  364,  PUBLIC  522,  ES- 
TABLISHING QUARANTINE  STATION  ON  SWAN 
ISLAND 

Provides  an  animal  quarantine  staMon 
on  Swan  Island — an  isolated  regior.  in 
which  breeding  livestock  coming  from 
countries  in  which  certain  highly  con- 
tagious animal  diseases  exist  can  be  held 
under  strict  quarantine  conditions  prior 
to  their  introduction  into  the  United 
States  or  other  countries  of  North 
America. 

HOUSE    RESOLUTION    710,    CABBAGE    DISPOSAL 

Provides  for  controlling  the  handling 
of  garbage  from  vessels,  railway  cars, 
aircraft,  and  other  vehicles,  and  the  dis- 
position thereof  into  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  onto  land  within 
the  United  States,  so  as  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  diseases  and  to  protect  American 
agriculture  and  the  public  generally. 

SOME  THINGS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  ON  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRIORITY  IIST  WHEN  THE  EIGHTIETH 
CONGRESS    CONVENES 

/.  Consolidation  and  coordination  of  affricul- 
tural  lending  agencies 

There  Is  great  need  to  bring  about  a 
consolidation  of  all  Federal  agricultural 
lending  agencies.  Until  this  is  done,  the 
farmers  o'  America  will  never  have  a 
Federal  agricultural  credit  system  that 
is  administered  in  an  efficient  and  busi- 
nesslike manner  and  enjoys  the  respect 
and  confidence  that  it  should.  The 
American  farmers  are  entitled  to  a  Fed- 
eral Credit  System  that  is  just  as  effi- 
cient as  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 


and  the  system  should  enjoy  and  com- 
mand the  same  confidence  and  respect  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  commands  and  enjoys  in 
the  field  of  business  and  finance.  The 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  after 
thorough  study  and  extensive  hearings 
reported  such  legislation  to  the  House — 
H.  R.  3422— and  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
239  to  80  put  its  stamp  of  approval  upon 
the  legislation.  The  legislation,  how- 
ever, died  in  the  Senate 
//.  Fertilizer  experimental   pilot   plants 

Such  legislation.  H.  R.  2922,  was  intro- 
duced during  the  present  session,  but  due 
to  other  pressing  matters  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  This  should 
be  on  the  must  list  when  the  Eightieth 
Congress  convenes.  While  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Government  should  go  into  the 
fertilizer  business,  I  do  believe  that  the 
conservation  and  Improvement  of  our 
soil  is  of  such  national  importance  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  ren- 
der every  reasonable  assistance  in  its 
protection,  improvement,  and  preserva- 
tion. Bellving  as  I  do,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Government  step  in  and  set  up 
fertilizer  experimental  pilot  plants  at 
such  points  as  will  serve  the  different  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  rim  the  plants  for 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  develop 
the  right  kinds  of  fertilizer  needed  for  our 
different  soils  and  demonstrate  to  the 
farmers  the  imperative  necessity  for  soil 
improvement  and  care,  and  then  turn 
the  plants  over  to  private  industry. 

///.  Parity  price 

The  inability  of  the  farmers  to  regu- 
late price,  as  does  industry,  has  probably 
been  the  greatest  problem  that  has  con- 
fronted the  American  farmer  over  the 
years.  This  problem  will  have  to  be 
solved  before  we  will  ever  be  able  to 
stabilize  agriculture  and  place  It  upon  a 
sound  business  basis.  Of  all  the  sug- 
gested or  tried  farm-price  formulas  the 
parity  concept.  I  believe,  is  the  soundest. 
It  is  sound  because  It  is  fair  to  all.  It 
protects  producers  and  consumers  alike. 
Parity  is  a  relative  term.  It  is  a  price  re- 
lationship and  seeks  to  maintain  the 
proper  price  relationship  between  those 
things  the  farmers  sell  and  those 
things  the  farmers  buy.  Under  It  farm 
prices  would  change  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween what  the  farmers  sell  and 
what .  the  farmers  buy.  Under  it.  for 
instance.  If  wages  go  down  and  conse- 
quently what  the  farmers  buy  costs  less, 
farm  prices  would  go  down  accordingly. 
In  other  words.  It  would  give  the  farm- 
er's dollar  the  same  purchasing  power 
as  the  consumer's  dollar,  and  conversely, 
It  would  give  the  consumer's  dollar  the 
same  purchasing  power  as  the  farmer's 
dollar.  It  would  keep  the  industrial 
dollar,  the  labor  dollar,  and  the  farm 
dollar  on  a  parity— on  an  equality.  Inas- 
much as  farm  wages  are  not  figured  in 
determining  parity,  the  present  parity 
formula  does  not  maintain  a  correct  price 
relationship.  The  parity  formula  should 
be  revised  so  as  to  bring  about  a  fairer 
price  relationship,  and  when  this  is  done 
farm  wages  shoiild  be  written  into  the 
formula.  On  two  occasions  the  House 
has  passed  such  legislation.  The  Senate 
in  each  instance  failed  to  act. 


When  we  write  farm  labor  into  parity 
prices,  however,  the  job  is  only  one-half 
comple'ed.  It  is  an  idle  gesture  to  estab- 
lish pai  ity  prices  unless  we  take  the  next 
step  and  make  parity  prices  effective. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  most  difficult  imder- 
taking,  but  unless  it  is  worked  out  setting 
up  parity  prices  for  the  farmers  means 
very  little.  And  when  it  is  worked  out 
It  should  be  worked  out  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  farmers  the  full  parity  price, 
and  not  75  percent  or  90  percent  of 
parity.  We  can  no  more  put  farming  on 
a  business  basis,  for  instance,  by  giving 
the  farmers  90  percent  of  parity  than 
we  can  place  industry  upon  a  sound  busi- 
ness basis  by  cutting  industrial  prices  to 
9C  percent  of  a  fair  selling  price. 
IV.  Farm  subsidies 

We  should  continue  our  fight  until 
farm  subsidies  are  entirely  eliminated. 
What  the  farmers  want,  and  justice  and 
fair  dealings  demand  they  have,  is  a  fair 
price  in  the  market  place.  The  farmers, 
like  everyone  else  engaged  in  business, 
want  to  look  to  the  market  place  and  not 
the  Government  for  their  pay. 

In  conclusion  let  me  express  my  thanks 
to  the  committee  for  the  constructive 
and  far-reaching  legislation  it  reported 
out  and  to  the  House  for  Its  splendid  co- 
operation in  writing  that  legislation  into  ' 
law. 

This  Congress  has  certainly  demon- 
strated its  friendship  for  the  farmers 
and  I  know  the  farmers  are  grateful. 


Compassion  Would  Help  Cat  Wrecks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article : 

Compassion  Would  Help  Cut  Wbbcks 

An  attitude  of  compassion  and  brotherly 
love  on  the  part  of  drivers  would  do  much 
to  reduce  highway  accidents,  believes  Walter 
L.  Williams,  Winston -Salem,  Route  4.  who 
has  been  Investigating  highway  casualties 
lor  about  15  years.  Mr.  WUllams'  recommen- 
dation lor  a  campaign  by  churches  and  civic 
groups  to  change  the  driver's  attitude  has 
been  sent  to  Gov.  Gregg  Cherry  for  presen- 
tation to  the  highway  safety  conference 
in  Raleigh  on  Thurcday,  June  27. 

This  idea  of  changing  the  attitude  of  driv- 
ers is  an  outgrowth  of  15  years  of  accident 
Investigation  for  insurance  companies,  and 
3  years  of  study  and  planning  by  Mr.  WUr 
Hams.  He  feels  that  churches,  Sunday 
schools,  and  civic  groups  could  do  a  really 
Important  Job  In  sponsoring  a  campaign  to 
encourage  the  driver  to  follow  the  Biblical 
teaching,  "Love  thy  neighbor." 

iducation  pailzb 
Mr.  Williams  contends  that  campaigns  for 
highway  safety  through  education  have 
faUed  for  the  past  25  years,  and  that  high- 
way accidents  are  continuing  to  take  a 
heavy  toll.  He  believes  that  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  lies  In  a  change  In 
attitude  by  the  man  bshlnd  the  wheel. 
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This  teaching  of  driven  could  b«  done, 
lir.  Williams  says,  through  safety  sigofi 
carrying  slogans  and  quotations  that  inspire 
In  drlrers  an  attitude  of  compassion.  That 
Is  where  the  churches  and  ciTic  groups  would 
come  In.  They  would  place  these  signs  In 
eoDspicucfUs  places  on  the  highways  and  at 
crosCToads. 

Highway  accident  prevention,  says  Ifr. 
WlUlaaoa.  is  iMkaed  on  a  fourfold  program. 
Knglneering.  licensing,  and  enforcement  are 
•11  important.  Init  after  these  tbree  have  been 
carried  through,  the  accident  is  referrable  to 
the  attitude  of  the  driver.  More  than  M 
percent  ot  the  highway  deaths  sre  due  to 
the  driver's  attlttide,  says  Mr.  wmianM. 

■aOTRBl'S   KMBtM 

In  dlscusf>lng  the  outloolc  wanted  in  an 
•utomoblie  driver.  Mr.  Williams  says  that 
above  all  "Instinettve  and  rational  tenden- 
clM  to  save  his  fellow  citizen  from  harm" 
■hould  b«  culUvated.  Mr.  WiUiams  soores 
the  driver  outlook  which  is  aummed  up  In 
Cain's  rhetorical  question,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeperr* 

Mr.  Williams  says  further  that  the  self- 
Interest  motive  used  In  industrial  safety 
education  does  not  tend  to  develop  the  right 
Attitude  in  drivers.  Mor  is  a  courtesy  cam- 
palpi  the  answer  to  the  problem,  he  says. 


JailktftrtktVcima 


EXTENSION  OF  RfiMARKB 

or 

HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

or  mw  TotK 

IN  TKX  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBirrATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1948 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
rageous practices  of  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration in  dealing  with  veterans 
who  are  seeking  surplus  materials  to 
which  they  are  legally  entitled  is  a  chap- 
ter of  shame  in  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Many  well  documented  cases  of  injus- 
tice to  veterans  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  am  pressing  for  a  thorough 
and  vigorous  investigation  of  every  one 
of  them. 

Veterans  of  my  district  feel  they  have 
not  had  a  square  deal  from  the  War  As- 
sets Administration,  and  they  are  right 
about  this.  Evidently  this  agency  is 
choosing  to  ignore  the  inter.:  of  the  Con- 
gress to  have  a  law  on  the  books  which 
would  give  veterans  preference  for  sur- 
irfus  material.  Veterans  have  been  sent 
off  on  wild-goose  chases  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  while  unscrupu- 
lous nonveterans,  calling  themselves  busi- 
nessman are  getting  all  the  cream  in- 
tended for  our  fighting  men. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  the  way  some 
people  like  to  push  the  veterans  around. 
It  Is  a  shame  and  disgrace,  and  not  only 
should  this  practice  cease  at  once,  but 
the  persons  responsible  should  be  brought 
to  book  and  properly  punished. 

Two  outstanding  veterans  in  my  dis- 
trict who  have  interested  themselves  in 
cleaning  up  this  mess,  and  who  t  pro- 
viding Important  evidence,  z^e  Alan 
Stevenson,  of  Utica,  N.  Y..  past  national 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League,  and  HoUis  A.  Wilson,  of  Pulaski, 


N.  Y.,  of  the  New  York  SUte  Division  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  have  presented  this  and  other  evi- 
dence to  the  House  Select  Committee 
Investigating  Surplus  Disposal  and  have 
requested  a  full  investigation  and  hear- 
ings. That  this  investigation  is  already 
making  some  headway  is  evident  in  the 
recent  announcement  that  there  have 
been  several  shake-ups  in  the  high  and 
low  command  of  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration which  deals  with  veterans. 

Public  officials  who  deprive  veterans  of 
their  rights  should  be  given  short  shrift, 
and  a  full  investigation  of  these  bureau- 
crats by  the  Justice  Department  is  also 
well  in  order,  as  is  an  investigation  of 
these  so-called  businessmen  who  by  devi- 
ous and  underhand  methods  have  a  pipe- 
line to  the  surplus  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  veteran.  This  outrageous 
performance  must  be  cleaned  up  at  once, 
and  I  am  pledged  to  the  fullest  and  most 
vigorous  efforts  in  this  direction. 

As  a  further  explanation  of  what  is 
going  on  In  this  picture,  I  append  an 
article  by  Mr.  James  C.  Munn,  an  out- 
standing writer  for  the  Associated  Press 
at  Washington. 
8van.os  Ooom  in  Aass  Dtrors  Aftall  t7n> 

CAM~0ATs  Hooa  AMouirr  Onu.  tn  Voos- 

MSCaVtUJC,  SCMIMSCTASY,  AUANT 

(By  James  0,  Munn) 
WashMotom,  August  l^Many  Members  of 

CuitgreKs.  Including  a  number  ut  N«w  York- 
tfi,  •«)  they  Mrs  Irked  st  the  wsy  the  Wir 
AMtts  AdmlnlstrHtiati  is  handltnf  disposal 
of  surplus  properly  to  vetsrans, 

R«pr«sentalive  Haowsm  C,  Pullsr,  Parish 
Republican,  sums  up  in  this  wiss: 

"I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  way 
•tirplus  material  is  being  handled.  I  want 
to  tee  all  veterans  get  a  square  deal  and  1 
am  prepared  to  give  my  full  support  to  a 
congresaionsl  investigation. 

"These  bureaucrats  (meaning  WAA  oA- 
cials)  have  a  thousand  regulations  to  prevent 
anyone  from  doing  anything  in  a  sensible 
way.  That  is  how  they  keep  themselves  on 
the  pay  roll.  •  •  •  If  any  veteran  who 
has  a  rough  deal  will  write  me  about  it,  I 
will  follow  through  as  vigorously  as  I  can." 

OUTRAGEOUS  PRACTICES 

Puller  is  particularly  bitter,  he  says,  re- 
garding WAA's  outrageous  practices  whereby 
veterans  are  deprived  of  their  Just  rights  in 
permitting  unscrupulous  p>ersons  to  prey 
upon  the  returned  fighting  men. 

FtnxiK  said  he  had  been  informed  by  "an 
outstanding  constituent"  that  a  veteran  went 
to  Albany  to  pick  up  two  bulldozers  he  had 
purchased.  While  there,  he  related,  the  vet- 
eran received  a  phone  call  from  Rochester 
from  a  person  who  offered  to  buy  the  bull- 
dosers  at  $3,000  more  than  he  had  paid  for 
them. 

FtTLLza's  informant  conceded  $3,000  profit 
"not  to  be  a  bad  day's  pay,"  but  he  asked: 

"How  did  this  person  in  Rochester  know 
that  this  veteran  had  made  the  purchase  be- 
fore he  even  received  the  bulldozers?" 

The  informant,  Alan  Stevenson,  Utica,  past 
nations  I  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League,  also  told  Fxtlixk  that  he  had  visited 
BUiolus  depots  at  Albany,  Voorheesrille,  and 
Schenectady.  He  viewed  at  these  places,  he 
■aid,  "an  appalling  amotmt"  of  material. 

"At  one  place,"  he  wrote,  "I  saw  approxi- 
mately 125  10-ton  Army  wreckers  that  I  am 
told  coat  taxpayers  about  $25,000  each.  I 
also  saw  hundreds  of  trucks,  jeeps,  locomo- 
tives, rollers,  generators,  etc. 

**It  is  my  imderstanding  that  these  de- 
pots •  •  •  are  insignificant  compared 
with  other  depots— Belle  Mead,  N.  J.,  for 
example." 


rtriLBi  declared  that  Chairman  SLAucam, 
Democrat,  of  Missotu-i,  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  InvestlgaUon  of  SvutjIus  Property 
said  that  a  "full  inquiry"  would  be  made  into 
the  examples  of  "misuse  and  misconduct" 
that  he  cited. 


ABcricaD  Vetcrait  Protest  Rous  Terror 
in  Philippines 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  DE  Ika 

or  WASHIWOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEFRBBKW TATIVES 
Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Veterans  of  the  Philippine 
campaign  today  sent  a  statement  to 
President  Truman  prai.slng  the  patriot- 
ism, courage,  and  self-sacrifice  of  Fili- 
pino guerrillas  led  by  the  Hukbalahap— 
People's  Anti-Japanese  Army. 

Protesting  the  "inhuman  campaign  of 
extermination"  now  being  waged  by 
President  Roxas  against  these  guerrillas, 
the  covering  letter  called  on  President 
Truman  to  withhold  arms  from  the  Phil- 
ippine Army  and  to  protest  the  slaughter 
of  innocent  peasants.  The  totter  charged 
that  former  collaborators  who  tralt- 
orotisly  served  the  Japanese  are  now  tei 
control  of  the  government,  and  are  try- 
ing to  wipe  out  patriots  who  helped 
United  States  armed  forces  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  and  saved  the  lives 
of  many  Americans, 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  which 
was  signed  by  135  veterans  follows: 

We,  veterans  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces  who  served  In  the  Philippines,  salute 
the  Hukbalatiap  (Peop!e's  Anti -Japanese 
Army),  leading  Filipino  guerrilla  oigaalBa- 
tion,  and  condemn  the  present  campaign 
against  it. 

We  are  part  of  the  countless  American 
servicemen  and  servicewomen  who  are  alive 
today  because  of  the  heroism  and  self-sacri- 
flce  of  the  Hukbalahap  and  other  Filipino 
guerrtlla  fighters.  That  is  a  debt  we  Bliall 
never  forget. 

For  more  than  3  years  the  Hukbalahap 
were  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Japanese.  The  Hukbalahap  alone  killed 
more  than  25,000  Japanese,  spies  and  trai- 
tors, and  fought  over  1,200  engagements 
with  the  enemy.  Many  towns  and  villages 
In  central  Luzon  were  liberated  by  the  Huks 
without  the  firing  of  a  single  American  shot. 
It  was  the  Hukbalahap  which  provided  the 
major  forces  for  the  thrilling  attack  which 
liberated  the  American  prisoners  of  war  at 
Cabanatuan. 

Expressing  the  sentiments  of  many  Ameri- 
can fighting  men.  Major  General  Decker, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  United  SUtes  Sixth 
Array,  declared  that  the  Huk  is  "one  of  the 
best  fighting  units  I  have  ever  known." 

The  Philippines  are  the  only  dependency  ' 
in  the  Par  East  which  produced  a  large 
guerrilla  army;  yet  we  continue  to  maintain 
great  concentrations  of  American  troops  in 
the  midst  of  this  friendly,  aUied  people. 
American  arms  have  been  loaned  to  Philip- 
pine armies  directed  by  former  collabo- 
rators, and  the  Bloom  bill  (H.  R.  8672)  pro- 
poses further  arms  to  the  PhUippine  armed 
forces.  These  arms  are  being  used  to  ter- 
rorise the  Huks.  The  Associated  Press  re- 
ported on  Bfay  6,  1946,  that  armed  searching 
parties  were  roaming  the  countryside  for 
Htika. 
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Manuel  Roxas.  elected  President  of  the 
Philippines  thanks  to  United  States  inter- 
vention in  his  behalf,  refuses  to  seat  the 
Hukbalahap  and  Democratic  Alliance  leaders 
elected  to  the  new  Philippine  Congress. 

Tomas  Confessor,  famous  guerilla  leader 
and  new  minority  leader  in  the  Philippine 
Senate,  declared  in  May:  "Fascism  now  is  on 
the  march  in  the  Philippines.  The  majority 
party  senators  in  the  opening  session,  de- 
termined to  curtail  the  righu  of  the  minority, 
have  taken  pemldotu  antidemocratic  steps." 

OX'S  now  stationed  In  the  Philippines,  at  a 
meeting  in  Msy  of  the  Manila  Chapter  of 
the  American  Veterans'  Committee,  adopted 
a  resolution  paying  tribute  to  the  Hukbalahap 
as  the  representativei  of  "the  finest  sons  of 
the  Filipino  people,"  They  condemned  the 
"Fascist  attack"  of  Filipino  MP's  on  the  Fili- 
pino people  and  appealed  to  the  American 
people  to  bring  the  campaign  of  "Fascist  op- 
pression in  the  Philippines  to  an  end." 

As  ex-OI's  who  have  learned  the  truth  about 
th?  state  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines  first- 
hand, we  endorse  the  appeal  issued  by  the 
servicemen  now  In  Manila. 

We  call  for  an  Immediate  end  to  the  drlvs 
to  wipe  out  the  Huks.  a  drive  being  con- 
ducted by  Filipino  MPs  with  American  arms, 
who  are  still  under  the  JurUdlctlon  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

We  urge  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  United 
St n its  armed  forces  from  the  Philippines; 
WF  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Bloom  bill,  H.  R. 
0972. 

We  urge  ths  withdrawal  of  American  aid 
and  assistflhce  to  the  Fascist  forccn,  led  by 
President  Roxas,  In  the  Philippines, 


''How  Manjr  Biliioni  Were  Given  Away?** 
— Comptroiler  General  Warren  Before 
the  Mead  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  at  this  time  portions  of  an 
article  by  William  Odlin,  Jr.,  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July 
30, 1946,  commenting  on  the  testimony  of 
Comptroller  General  Warren  before  the 
Mead  committee  and  entitled  "United 
States  Lost  Billions  by  Army's  Laxity, 
Warren  Tells  Probe": 

VtiUTD  STATES  LOST  BILLIONS  BT  ARMT'S  LAXITY, 
WARRE.V   TELLS   PSOBE 

(By  William  Odlin,  Jr.) 

Senate  war  rackets  investigators  yesterday 
received  from  President  Truman  a  new  weap- 
on with  which  to  battle  fraudulent  muni- 
tions dealers  when  the  Chief  Executive  signed 
an  order  making  the  Internal  Revenue  return 
of  every  person  in  the  country  available  for 
the  scrutiny  of  Mead  committee  agents. 

This  blanket  authority  came  on  the  heels 
of  testimony  by  Comptroller  General  Lindsay 
Warren  that  even  common  decency  was  lack- 
ing in  war  contract  settlements  that  have  cost 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  in  funds  wasted 
and  stolen. 

CAN  CHECK  paornxEss 

Income-tax  inspection  by  the  Senate  prob- 
ers will  result  in  their  obtaining  vlUl  evi- 
dence on  the  shady  dealings  of  war  profi- 
teers before  these  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions know  they  are  imder  investigation. 


In  the  past  the  committee  has  been  handi- 
capped in  its  Investigation  by  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  records  and  accounts  Just 
before  their  subpenas  are  presented. 

Warren  took  advantage  of  his  appearance 
before  the  committee  to  flay  the  laxity  of 
Federal  war  contract  regulations  that  en- 
abled "everybody  and  his  brother  (to  go) 
out  to  get  the  Government  during  the  lush 
war  years." 

acotXD  AtMT  omens 

He  reviewed  his  futile  attempts  to  have  en- 
acted legislation  "to  prohibit  this  nefarious 
practice"  and  scored  Army  oOcers  "who  were 
downright  sociable"  and  engaged  In  after- 
hour  pleasures  with  contractors  with  whom 
they  were  dealing. 

Policing  powers  of  bis  Oovernment  Ac- 
counting  Offlce  were  virtually  nil  becnuse  of 
the  "abuse  of  vastly  broadened  authority 
given  to  the  procurement  agencies  under  the 
guise  of  war"  and  the  "degeneration  of  moral 
standards  which  led  Inevitably  to  conditions 
such  as  this  committee  has  uncovered,"  War- 
ren declared. 

Using  unusually  blunt  language  for  the 
head  of  an  executive  agency,  Warren  was  vis- 
ibly angered  by  the  break-down  of  fiscal  safer 
guards  that  the  Government  allowed  during 
Its  greatest  era  of  spending. 

OSTAINEO  CASH  aETUNIM 

At  one  point  he  rose  from  his  seat  on  the 
witness  stand  and  waved  a  handful  of  papers 
from  which  he  read  the  names  of  nationally 
known  flrmt  from  which  his  auditors  bad 
enactrd  "ranh  on  the  barrel  baad"  refunds  of 
mupMt  (mymentM, 

Me  emphatically  poinfrd  out  that  the  only 
type  of  oontraeu  his  nuditors  were  allowed  to 
check  were  eoat'ptus  agrtamenta,  many  ot 
which  war*  changed  by  Oovernment  repre- 
aentatlvaa  to  flxed-prlce  arrangement*.  0uch 
a  change  prohibited  a  OAO  check. 

Warren's  condemnation  of  the  Itenegotla' 
tion  Act,  under  which  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  war  contracts  were  negotiated,  was 
scathing.  The  act  does  not  provide  for  the 
OAO  to  have  power  of  audit  on  settlements 
determined  under  the  act  except  when  fraud 
is  evident. 

LITTLE  EVIDENCE  OF  FXAtTD 

Under  questioning  by  George  Meader.  chief 
committee  counsel,  Warren  admitted  that 
there  would  be  little  evidence  of  fraud  unless 
some  independent  Government  agency  was 
allowed  to  scrutinize  accounts  of  the  con- 
tracting firms. 

In  this  typ>e  of  agreement,  he  said,  the 
GAO's  function  is  limited  to  "seeing  that 
payments  (limited  or  otherwise)  wind  up  to 
be  the  total  sum  promised  in  the  contract." 

He  mentioned  that  the  Garsson  brothers' 
"paper  empire."  whose  $78,000,000  worth  of 
Government  contracts  comprise  the  principal 
business  on  the  committee's  agenda,  benefited 
under  this  type  of  contract. 

Warren  explained  that  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  the  Presidential  order  placing  It  In 
effect  gave  contracting  officers  untold  power. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "is  an  example  of  the 
break -down  of  moral  standards. 

"As  far  back  as  1872,  Congress  enacted  a  law 
which  banned  former  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government  from  prosecuting  pending 
claims  against  the  United  States  within  2 
years  after  leaving  the  service.  The  law  re- 
mained substantially  unimpaired  until  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1943  made  it  largely  inap- 
plicable to  certain  officers.  Who  were  these 
officers? 

"Were  they  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  GAO?  Of  course  not.  They  were 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  War,  Navy, 
and  Treasury  Departments,  and  the  Maritime 
Commission,  the  big  war  procurement 
agencies." 

StBOLAB  A1TEMFTS   BErOKX 

"In  the  Spanish -American  War.  a  strong 
and  determined  effort  was  made  to  break 


down  this  statute.  In  World  War  I  thera 
was  a  similar  effort.  This  time  It  was  broken 
down,  and  the  chief  leaders  in  breaking  It 
down  were  the  officers  of  the  War  Department. 

"There  have  t>een  various  efforts  to  restore 
the  law,  and  the  lobbying  against  the  effort 
U  terrific." 

"By  the  Army?"  asked  PnooaoN. 

"Yes,"  Warren  replied,  "and  by  the  Navy, 
Treasury,  and  Maritime  Cbmmlaston. 

"Now  comes  the  last  straw.  They  are  not 
satisfied  to  wait  until  their  connection  with 
the  Government  is  broken,  but  they  want  to 
come  In  and  prosecute  claims  while  atlU 
wearing  the  uniform  ot  their  country." 

MAVI  ACCBM  TO  aaCOlM 

"Jtist  last  week,  witliout  •  vote  the  Sen« 
ate  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  OI  leave 
bill  which  would  permit  even  ofBoera  on 
urminal  leave  to  proaeeuu  cUlms  afalnet 
the  Government  If  they  have  not  been 
directly  connected  with  the  subject  matter. 

"They  are  not  even  waiting  until  they  get 
out  of  uniform,  but  are  working  while  they 
still  have  access  to  the  records. 

"The  ban  against  acting  on  matters  with 
which  they  have  been  connected  does  not 
atop  them.  Jones  can  scratch  Smith's  back 
and  Smith  can  scratch  Jonea'.  They  can  act 
as  counsel,  agent  or  attorney  for  any  oompaay 
they  choose. 

"Personally  I  think  It  Is  damnable. 

"We  have  evidencr  and  the  names  of  three 
contracting  and  contract  termination  oAcera 
who,  as  soon  as  they  had  completed  termlna* 
tion  (final  aettlement)  of  contract*,  went  to 
work  for  the  companies  wboae  eontracu  they 
had  terminated." 

"la  that  beeomlnf  a  euetomt"  aaked 
Ferguaen, 

"Yea,"  answered  Warren. 

Turning  from  the  oolteeilon  to  the  army 
contraeta  again.  Warren  praUMNl  the  |l  a  year 
men  who  came  to  Washington  but  conceded 
that  some  of  them  had  favored  their  own 
companies  with  fat  contract*. 

Telling  of  the  "low  moral  atandard"  of 
some  of  those  connected  with  war  contracts, 
Warren  read  a  report  he  had  presented  to 
another  congressional  committee: 

"Large  numbers  of  contracting  officers  are 
of  proven  inefficiency  and  incapacity.  It  has 
been  officially  reported  to  me  that  a  great 
many  of  them  constantly  fraternize  with 
the  contractor  after  working  hours,  golfing, 
dining,  and  wining  with  them." 

SXTKFLTTS    BOLD    AS    BCEAP 

"These  reports  say  that  this  Intimate  rela- 
tionship has  the  tendency  to  make  them 
more  lll>eral  in  their  dealings  with  the  con« 
tractor.  In  some  instances  they  have  ap- 
proved purchases  far  beyond  the  contract 
needs  and  the  surplus  resulting  is  sold  for 
scrap." 

In  support  of  his  insistence  that  the  GAO 
should  have  accountants  on  the  scene  to 
audit  all  war  contracts,  Warren  cited  the 
following  examples  of  how  his  men  saved 
the  taxpayers  funds: 

"Boeing  Aircraft  Co. — GAO  auditors  at 
contractor's  plant  questioned  failure  of  the 
contractor  to  credit  the  Government  with 
refunds  from  vendors.  As  a  result  we  col- 
lected and  turned  back  into  the  Treasury 
$1,567,411  that  the  Treasury  would  never 
have  seen  had  we  not  been  there. 

"Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation — Auditor 
at  the  contractor's  plant  questioned  failure 
to  credit  the  Government  with  the  value  of 
Government-owned  surplus  sold  to  the  con- 
tractor.   As  a  result  we  collected  $1,074,812." 

csEorr  roB  bombxs  pasts 
"Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp. — Aud- 
itors at  the  plant  questioned  the  failure  of 
the  contractor  to  credit  the  Government  with 
the  value  of  parts  removed  from  bomber 
planes  converted  to  transport  planes  under 
a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contract,  the  said  parta 
being  retained  by  the  contractor  and 
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In  the  prrfonnance  of  fixed  price  contract* — 
•3.367.909. 

~Bell  Aircraft  Corp.— Auditon  at  the  plant 
questioned  reimbursements  to  the  contrac- 
tor for  amortization  charges.  •  •  •  since 
such  cbargea  bad  been  fully  amortized  under 
prior  commercial  and  Government  fixed  price 
contracts— tl  ;299.000."' 

Warren  continued  with  a  long  list  of  col- 
lections, all  from  Army  contractors. 


Operation  of  tbe  Coal  Mines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inconceivable  in  the 
United  States  of  America  that  the  oper- 
ations of  the  coal  mines  should  continue 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Government.  These  mines  were  seized 
more  than  2  months  ago  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Julius  A  Krug.  The 
Secretary,  in  turn,  made  a  contract  be- 
tween labor  and  the  Government,  labor 
being  represented  by  John  L.  Lewis. 
The  mine  owners  were  not  a  party  to  the 
contract. 

There  may  be  many  conditions  in 
which  the  operators  of  mines  have  dealt 
unfairly  with  their  employees.  The 
question  involved  here  is  not  one  of  labor 
and  capital  but  rather  it  is  a  question  of 
governmental  policy.  If  this  is  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
future  that  is  before  us,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem can  prevail.  Surely  risk  capital  will 
take  for  cover.  There  will  be  little  busi- 
ness expansion  and  the  country  will  have 
reason  to  be  deeply  concerned,  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  business,  lest  it  be  dis- 
turbed by  this  governmental  policy. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  per- 
mission to  include  herewith  an  editorial 
entitled  "Federal  Operation  of  Mines 
Held  Precursor  of  Socialism,"  by  E.  T. 
I^eech.  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
published  in  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram, Monday.  July  22,  1946: 

[Prom  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of 
July  23.  1946] 

FzDsaAL  Ophlation  or  Mines  Held  Prxcursos 
OF  Socialism — S^izn)  2  Months  Ago. 
OwNZXs  Not  Pahtt  in  Contract — Courra 
BcrnnxD  Sttmisd.  Unions  Behind  Pouct 

(By  E.  T.  Leech,  editor,  the  Pittsburgh  Press) 

PmsButGH.  Pa.,  July  22. — Two  months  ago 
the  Government  seized  the  coal  mines.  It 
still  has  them. 

On  the  day  tiefore  Memorial  Day.  Interior 
^  Secretary  Krug  made  a  labor  contract  be- 
tween the  Government  and  John  L.  Lewis — 
a  contract  to  which  the  mine  owners  were 
not  a  pu-ty  and  which  they  claim  was 
reached  without  their  knowledge  or  con- 
sent. The  mines  are  still  operating  under 
that  contract. 

No  negotiations  are  going  on  between  the 
uziion  and  the  mine  owners.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
on  a  trip.  There  Isn't  any  indication  when — 
If  ever — the  mines  will  loe  returned  to  prl- 
Tat«  ownership.  And  there  is  increasing 
praqMct  that  some  of  them  never  will  be 


NATIONALIZED  BT  DETAVLT 

With  the  passage  of  time  it  becomes  In- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  coal  mines  have 
been  virtually  nationalized  by  default.  It 
has  been  done  without  public  approval  or 
congressional   legislation. 

What  happened  in  England  only  after  a 
national  election  and  parliamentary  action 
took  place  almost  overnight  in  the  United 
States  by  executive  edict.  One  of  the  most 
momentous  changes  in  our  history  was 
made  in  spite  of  our  constitutional  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  representative  gov- 
ernment, and  protection  of  property  rights. 

It  was  done  under  legal  fiction — the  claim 
that  America  is  at  war.  The  ccal  mines  are 
being  run  under  war  powers  more  than  14 
months  after  Germany  surrendered  and  al- 
most a  yea;'  since  the  surrender  of  Japan. 

rOUCEB   OWNERS   IGNORED 

Tbe  Government  takes  the  position  that 
the  coal  mines  no  longer  belong  to  their 
former  owners — and  that  their  former  own- 
ers have  no  rights  as  regards  their  operation. 

It  even  claims  that  the  owners  have  no  right 
to  appeal  to  the  courts. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.  recently 
did  go  to  court  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
Government  from  entering  into  a  union  con- 
tract covering  the  foremen  in  its  mines. 

Harry  I.  Rand,  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tic?,  appeared  before  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  representative 
of  the  Coal  Mines  Administrator  and  the 
National  Latx)r  Relations  Board.  As  part  of 
his  plea  he  declared  : 

"It  is  our  further  position  that  even  If 
the  defendants  (the  Government)  might  be 
exceeding  their  powers  under  the  statutes, 
the  court  has  no  authority  to  review  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  those  defendants. 

COURT    SEEN    POWQILESS 

This  seems  to  mean  that  even  if  the  Gov- 
ernment seizes  property  Illegally  the  courts 
can't  do  anything  about  It. 

As  for  the  position  of  the  coal  operators, 
Mr.  Rand  gave  them  the  bum's  rush  in  these 
words : 

"It  is  our  position  essentially,  first,  that 
the  United  States  Government,  in  the  op- 
eration of  properties  which  it  constructs  or 
acquires,  has  the  same  authority  to  do  with 
those  properties  and  to  deal  with  respect  to 
them  as  any  private  proprietor  has.  and  that 
no  stranger  to  the  operation  has  the  stand- 
ing in  any  court  of  law  or  court  of  equity 
to  challenge  the  method  of  operation  of  these 
properties." 

Ihe  "stranger  to  the  operation"  means  the 
companies  which  actually  owned  the  mines 
before  they  were  seized — and  which  are  still 
rimning  them  under  Government  direction 
because  there  isn't  anybody  else  able  to  do  so. 

The  coal  operators  have  not  only  lost  their 
mines — but  they  have  become  strangers  to 
the  business. 

This  situation  not  only  represents  a  mo- 
mentous change  in  our  attitude  toward  pri- 
vate property— but  It  may  involve  an  equally 
radical  change  in  our  system  of  collective 
bargaining.  The  sUacge  part  of  -It  Is  that 
the  union  leaders  don't  seem  to  realize  that 
this  easy  disregard  for  property  rights  can 
also  become  an  equal  menace  to  union 
rights. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  follow  the 
Lewis  pattern  in  other  labor  disputes  In- 
volving vital  industries.  This  pattern  is  to 
force  Government  seizure  of  the  properties 
so  that  a  labor  contract  can  be  entered  Into 
directly  with  tbe  Government  rather  than 
the  owners — the  belief  being  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  more  liberal. 

That  pattern  eventually  would  mean  that 
tbe  Government  would  make  all  Important 
labor  contracts.  Wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  would  become  a  matter  of  Gov- 
ernment policy — that  is,  of  political  manip- 
ulation—rather than  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. 


UNIONS    COULD   OVERPLAT    HAND 

Such  a  development  could  end  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  lead  to  some  form  of 
state  unionism,  such  as  Germany  and  Italy 
had  under  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

And  where  would  the  union  leaders  be 
then? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  they  would 
become  "strangers  to  the  operation"  just  as 
has  happened  to  the  mine  owners. 

This  question  of  what  eventually  happens 
to  the  coal  mines  Is  one  of  the  most  vital 
that  has  confronted  the  United  States.  It 
Involves  fimdamenal  questions  of  property 
and  individual  rights.  It  could — I  don't  say 
it  will — be  the  start  of  a  system  of  national 
socialism  In  this  country. 

The  next  few  months  will  tell.  The  wonder 
of  it  all  thus  far  has  been  how  easily  the  job 
was  done  under  our  constitutional  system 
that  has  withstood  so  many  other  attempted 
inroads.     Just  by  a  few  words  by  one  man. 


We  March  for  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINaOSS 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
remarks.  We  March  for  Justice,  sui  ad- 
dress made  by  Rabbi  Edwart  T.  Sandrow 
at  the  Washington  Monument  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  veterans'  rally  held  in 
Washington  on  July  15,  1946. 

On  this  occasion  delegations  from 
many  posts  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  came  to  Washington 
to  appeal  to  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
President  for  prompt  consideration  of 
the  serious  situation  in  Palestine.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  meet  with  groups  that 
came  from  my  district  in  New  Jersey 
and  I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
their  sincerity  and  eagerness  to  do  some- 
thing constructive. 

Many  of  them  have  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  have  suffered  torture  and  death 
in  the  stricken  areas  of  Europe  and  their 
desire  for  justice  is  enhanced  by  this  per- 
sonal feeling  of  uTong  which  they  have. 

More  than  20  years  ago.  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  in  a  mood  of  hopefulness  and  con- 
vinced of  the  just  character  of  the  world's 
great  democracies  called  upon  America  to 
make  real  the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  said, 
"The  suCTering  of  the  Jews  due  to  Injustice 
continuing  throughout  nearly  twenty  cen- 
turies is  the  greatest  tragedy  In  history. 
Never  was  the  aggregate  of  such  suffering 
larger  than  today.  Never  were  the  Injustices 
more  glaring."  A  great  American  said  that. 
Not  today  or  yesterday.  More  than  20  years 
ago.  Justice  Brandeis  felt  that  by  deep 
sj-mpathy,  by  a  passion  for  the  righteousness 
of  the  cause  of  the  Jew  and  all  oppressed 
peoples,  America  could  become  a  more  ef- 
fective instrument  for  democracy  •  •  • 
That  was  In  the  years  following  the  Balfour 
Declaration  in  which  Great  Britain  promised 
the  Jews  a  national  home  In  Palestine  using 
the  following  words: 

"His  Majesty's  CJovernmcnt  view  with  favor 
the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national 
home  for  the  JewLsh  people,  and  will  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  facUitate  tlie  achieve- 
ment of  this  object." 
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This  statement  was  Issued  In  the  name 
of  the  British  War  Cabinet  on  November  2. 
1917.  It  was  confirmed  by  joint  resolution 
of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  approved  by  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  by  all  Presidents  since  his  day. 

If  President  Wilson  and  Justice  Brandeis 
and  other  great  prophets  of  democracy  were 
alive,  they  would  be  shocked  by  the  shame- 
ful, cold-blooded,  and  criminal  disregard  not 
only  of  promises  made  and  repeated,  but 
of  the  simple  right  of  a  suffering  people  to 
peace  and  freedom. 

That  is  why  we  veterans — men  and  wom- 
en—who have  served  in  all  branches  of  the 
armed  forces  of  our  beloved  America  are 
here  today.  We  have  come  to  Washington 
with  the  good  wishes  of  millions  of  our 
Christian  comrades  who  know  us  and  with 
whom  we  fought  side  by  side  In  all  the  bat- 
tle fronts  of  the  world.  Together — as  Amer- 
icans— and  with  the  air  of  our  allies — the 
British,  the  Russians,  the  French,  the  Chi- 
nese, the  unsung  heroes  of  Czechoslovakia, 
of  Greece,  of  the  Philippines,  and  of  Pales- 
tine— we  have  restored  oppressed  peoples  to 
their  homes.  Prague  is  Czech.  Brussels  is 
Belgian.  Paris  is  French.  Warsaw  is  Polish. 
Only  the  Exiropean  Jew  remains  in  the 
shadow  of  homelessness.  We  are  here  to 
ask  why.    Why  should  that  be? 

Al  Smith,  another  great  American,  loyal 
to  his  religious  and  national  heritage  as  we 
are  to  ours,  often  said,  "Let's  look  at  the 
record."  What  does  our  record  show?  Six 
million  Jews,  allies  of  our  allies,  were 
slaughtered  In  Europe  by  the  Nazis  and 
Fascists.  These  6.000  000  were  a  blocd  offer- 
ing given  by  our  people  for  a  United  Nations 
victory.  These  6.000,000  were  gassed,  burned, 
burled  alive.  The  whole  world  knows  that. 
But  we  gave  more  than  that.  Over  1,000,000 
Jews  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions alongside  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Ameri- 
can Jews  were  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country.  Thousands 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  every  beach- 
head island,  and  battlefront.  We  did  our 
duty  as  loyal  citizens  of  America  and  firm 
believers  In  America's  cause  for  which  we 
staked  our  lives  and  our  fortunes.  Thous- 
ands of  our  faith  were  awarded  decorations 
for  valor  and  distinguished  service.  Many 
of  you  here  today  wear  your  decorations  with 
just  pride.  More  than  that!  Were  the 
Poles  Allies?  Of  course  they  were.  And  in 
the  ranks  of  Polish  legions  were  Jews,  many 
of  them  coming  from  cities  darkened  by  the 
horrible  disgrace  of  recent  pogroms.  When 
the  Free  French  were  recruiting  In  the 
Middle  East,  a  high  response  came  from 
French  Jews.  And,  wasn't  it  Winston 
Churchill  who  spoke  of  the  war  effort  of  Jews 
within  the  British  Empire  and  said  "They 
rendered  magnificent  service."  There  were 
Jews  In  the  guerilla  armies  of  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia,  of  Norway  and  the  Netherlands. 

Jews  fought  and  died,  for  their  own  free- 
dom and  for  the  salvation  of  a  world  which 
was  becoming  enslaved.  They  fought  for 
those  freedoms  enunciated  by  the  leaders 
of  the  United  Nations.  They  believed  in  that 
design  envisioned  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt — a  world  where  the  Pour  Freedoms 
would  become  a  reality.  We  fought  so  that 
the  survivors  of  concentration  camps  who 
today  degenerate  physically  and  mentally 
can  have  a  chance  to  rehabilitate  their  lives 
in  a  land  which  is  home  to  them.  They  wait 
for  pledges  admitting  them  to  that  land  to 
be  fulfilled. 

Is  It  necessary  to  review  pledges  made  by 
Britain  and  not  kept?  Promises  rendered  to 
the  Jewish  people  in  peace  and  In  war;  vows 
uttered,  which.  If  kept,  could  have  saved 
millions  from  pas  chambers  and  crematories? 
We  believed  Britain  when  she  assured  us 
over  a  period  of  years  that  all  "efforts  would 
be  made  to  facilitate  the  esUbllshment  of 
a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people."  ,We 
accepted  her  assertions  that  commissions  of 


inquiry  and  Government  studies  would  in 
the  end  enable  her  to  fulfill  her  plighted 
word.  When  the  Anglo-American  commis- 
sion finally  decided  that  a  partial  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons 
In  Europe  was  to  transplant  100.000  of  them 
to  Palestine.  Britain  answered  by  assault 
and  oppression.  Instead  of  responding  to 
the  demands  of  justice  and  suffering,  instead 
of  remembering  that  in  Palestine  Britain 
and  the  United  Nations  had  their  staunchest 
allies  among  the  Jewish  population,  the  Brit- 
ish wantonly  attacked  Jewish  settlements, 
imprisoned  Jewish  leaders,  herded  men  and 
women  into  concentration  camps — whUe  the 
100,000  waited  in  vain  for  admission  to  the 
only  place  to  which  they  desire  to  go;  to 
Palestine,  where  600,000  Jews — resolute, 
strong,  hard-working,  democratic — await 
them. 

We  veterans  know  what  role  Palestine  has 
played  in' the  war  effort.  So  do  the  British 
people,  even  though  their  leaders  have  made 
a  dishonest  effort  to  hide  the  true  facts  from 
them.  The  British  people  know  that  during 
the  war  "services  were  accepted  by  His  Majes- 
ty's Government  from  Jews  In  Palestine — 
some  of  which  put  the  highest  demands  on 
the  courage  and  loyalty  of  the  men  and 
women  chosen  to  carry  them  out."  Prof. 
L.  B.  Namier,  of  the  University  of  Manchester, 
England,  tells  us  that  Palestine  Jews  "were 
parachuted  into  German-occupied  territories, 
where  some  of  them  paid  the  supreme  pen- 
alty under  torture.  •  •  •  Members  of 
Haganah  ( the  Jewish  self-defense  units  which 
Jews  in  Palestine  will  never  surrender)  went 
ahead  of  the  British  forces  In  Syria  to  cap- 
ture strategic  bridges.  •  •  •  When  the 
British  Army  in  Palestine  required  specially 
trained  men  for  technical  work  or  men  to 
answer  sudden  calls,  they  would  apply  to  the 
Jewish  agency  and,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Moshe  Shertok,  now  Imprisoned." 

The  only  genuine  allies  the  United  States 
had  in  the  Middle  East  were  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  Jews  created  war  Industries. 
Until  the  Mediterranean  was  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  Palestine  was  the  only  place  where 
British  ships  were  repaired — machine  parts, 
medicines,  optical  instruments  manufac- 
tured. Between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
Jews  were  in  the  military  service.  The  rest 
of  the  Jewish  population  made  Palestine  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 
Jews  went  sugarless,  eggless,  meatless  for  a 
United  Nations  victory.  No  other  people  in 
Palestine  or  its  environs  made  such  sacri- 
fices. And  for  this  war  effort,  Jewish 
Agency  members  are  Imprisoned  and  Jewish 
colonies  turned  into  trenches  and  barracks. 
Some  of  you  here  today  remember  those  colo- 
nies. You  and  many  of  your  Christian 
buddies  wantM  furloughs  in  Palestine  when 
you  served  in  Prance,  Italy,  North  Africa, 
Iran.  etc.  Why?  Because  only  in  that 
small  land  were  you  able  to  find  modem, 
hygienic  accommodations — only  there  were 
three  modem  hospitals  and  clinics  and  the 
cleanliness  that  marks  a  progressive  society. 

We  came  here  today  to  cry  out.  with  all  the 
energy  we  can  muster  up,  against  the  in- 
justices to  which  our  people  have  been  sub- 
jected. We  refuse  to  stand  idly  by  and  see 
pledged  words  broken.  That  Lb  not  why  we 
went  to  war.  There  can  be  no  peace  for  us 
as  Americans  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  people  are  trapped  on  a  continent 
where  they  have  known  much  sorrow  and 
tragedy  these  last  years  since  the  First  World 
War.  They  must  go  home,  and  that  home 
must  be  Pcilestine.  We  are  not  here  to  argue 
politics.  We  are  here  to  present  a  clear  case 
of  justice  and  humanitarianlsm.  We  call 
upon  our  Government  to  demand  of  Great 
Britain,  for  those  people  Americans  will  be 
taxed  to  meet  the  British  loan,  that  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Commission  to  bring  100.000  Jews 
to  Palestine  be  Implemented  Immediately. 
These  people  must  be  peimited  to  leave  tbe 


lands  where  they  were  and  are  persecuted,  to 
take  up  life  anew  In  a  community  whose  arms 
open  for  a  hearty  welcome  to  them.  We 
are  proud  that  President  Truman  has,  in  the 
face  of  British  duplicity  and  delay,  repeated- 
ly stated  his  desire  to  save  these  lives.  It 
was  our  commander-in-chief  who  in  asking 
for  this  humanitarian  step  asserted  America's 
true  destiny  as  a  great  democratic  power. 
We  look  to  our  President  to  arouse  the  con- 
science to  the  end  that  100.000  Jews  may 
be  admited  to  Palestine  immediately,  and 
that  the  solemn  promise  made  to  the 
Jews  of  Palestine,  who  have  shown  exem- 
plary self-discipline  and  self-sacrifice,  as  well 
as  to  the  Jewish  people  everywhere  may  be 
honored. 

That  Is  why  we  have  come  to  Washington 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  That  is  why 
we  have  marched.  The  whole  problem  of 
human  dignity  and  freedom  brought  us  here. 
That  Is  why  we  will  not  rest  untU  peace 
comes  to  the  Jew  and  to  mankind. 


Senseless  and  Highhanded  Interference 
by  the  Children's  Bureau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  UINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  news 
story  and  an  editorial  from  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  papers  as  a  sample  of  the  appar- 
ently incurable  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  Federal  bureaus  to  want  to  extend 
Federal  control  over  welfare  activities 
which  properly  belong  and  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  individual  States.  The 
Congress  appropriates  money  to  assist 
the  States  in  their  own  child-welfare  pro- 
grams, not  to  dominate  or  control  those 
programs.  No  authority  is  given  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Children's  Bureau  to  exer- 
cise such  dominance  and  its  urges  in  that 
direction  should  be  restrained: 
(From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  of  July 
29,  1946] 

CHARGES  HXnUXD  IN  CHILD  WELFASZ  FUNI)  DIS- 
PUTE— WASHINGTON  POUCT  HIT  AS  BtTEXAU- 
CRATIC — ^KATHAKIKX  LENBOOT  PLATD  rOB 
WrrHHOLDIMC  ALUmCXNT 

The  Federal  Children's  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton was  charged  today  with  withholding 
child-welfare  funds  from  Minnesota  through 
a  bureaucratic  move  *o  obtain  unjustified  In- 
fluence in  welfare  administration  in  this 
State. 

Source  of  the  charge  is  Jarle  Lelrfallom, 
director  of  the  Minnesota  division  of  social 
welfare. 

He  leveled  the  accusation  at  Katharine 
Lenroot.  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  a« 
a  result  of  the  Bureau's  action  in  withhold- 
ing a  $90,000  allotment  for  chUd- welfare 
work  in  rural  Minnesota. 

The  Bureau  today  agreed  to  release  allot- 
ments due  for  work  untU  October  1,  but  the 
controversy  continues  unsettled. 

Lelrfallom  said  today  that  the  basis  of  the 
argument  is  a  demand  by  the  Bureau  that 
the  State  set  up  minimum  civil-service  re- 
quirements, meeting  standards  fixed  by 
Washington,  for  employment  of  child-welfare 
personnel. 

The  Children's  Bureau  Insists  on  these 
minimum  standards  while  at  the  same  time 
admitting  that  administration  of  chUd  wel- 
fare wo'k  In  this  State  is  perfectly  Mtts* 
factory.  Lelrfallom  asserted. 
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•*Mts8  L«nroot  Is  sticking  her  noee  Into 
aomething  that  Is  none  of  her  buslnesa," 
Leirfallom  said  today  "She  has  no  criticism 
whatever  of  the  way  we  handle  child  wel- 
fare work.  but.  nevertheless,  she  Inslsta  on 
regulating  employment  of  personnel. 

"We  don't  have  minimum  clvll-servlce  re- 
quirements for  personnel  because  we  don't 
think  they  are  necessary.  We  employ  our 
workers  under  standards  of  experience,  proved 
performance  and  examinations. 

"We  don't  believe  a  person  has  to  have 
4  years  at  Vassar  or  be  a  Yale  graduate  to 
be  qualined  to  fill  a  position." 

Leirfallom  also  set  forth  that  unde  Fed- 
eral statutes  affecting  the  allotments,  no 
civil-service  system  of  any  kind  Is  required, 
much  less  minimum  standards. 

"We've  got  the  dvU- service  system  and 
the  Bureau  admits  our  adrilnlstratton  Is  on 
a  high  level."  he  said.  "There  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion of  any  kind  for  the  Bureau'a  stand  In 
this  matter. 

"Misa  Lenroot  is  attempting  to  gain  in- 
fluence for  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in  some- 
thtni;  that  Is  entirely  within  the  JurladicUoa 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 

(From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn  )  Pioneer  Press  of 
July  80,  104«] 

SKNULSM    ANO    UICHKANDD 

The  Ptderal  Chlldrsn's  Bureau  ta  worship- 
ing form  for  form's  Mke  In  ita  dispute  with 
the  Minnesota  Social  Welfare  Division  ever 
the  Federal  allotment  for  child  welfare  work 
In  rural  areas  of  the  State.  The  two  agencies 
disagree  on  rules  concerning  State  person- 
nel eni^aged  In  this  work.  There  Is  no  dis- 
pute, however,  as  to  the  quality  of  child 
welfare  work  In  this  State.  The  quality  la 
high.  The  Federal  agency  simply  objects  to 
thj  way  the  SUte  agency  gets  good  results. 
It  wants  more  arbitrary  standards  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  personnel  la  qualified. 

Such  senseless  disputes  lend  credence  to 
to  charges  recently  made  by  a  witness  before 
the  House  Labor  Subcommittee,  who  accused 
tiM  Federal  Children's  Bureau  of  being  so 
tBUMTsed  In  administrative  operating  de- 
tails that  It  loses  sight  of  Its  reason  for  ex- 
istence, which  Is  to  promote  child  welfare. 
One  of  the  charges  Is  more  serious.  It  Is  that 
the  Bureau  has  l>ecome  more  interested  In  ex- 
tension of  its  authority  than  In  child  wel- 
fare. This  also  Is  essentially  the  accusation 
made  by  Director  Leirfallom.  of  the  Mln- 
nesou  Social  Welfare  Division. 

Whatever  the  motives  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reau. It  Is  clearly  allowing  petty  details  to 
get  In  the  way  of  the  program  It  Is  supposed 
to  be  administering  With  almost  equal  cer- 
tainty. It  Is  attempting  to  dictate  In  matters 
In  which  It  has  no  proper  authority. 

These  are  the  faults  which  bring  bureau- 
cracy into  disrepute  and  make  bureaucrats 
out  of  conscientious  public  servants  almost 
without  their  own  recognition  of  the  fact. 


Draihinf  the  Treasury 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  fix)m  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World  of  July  30. 
1946.  is  a  good  statement  of  the  high  ap- 
preciation the  public  is  pleased  to  express 
for  the  testimony  given  by  Comptroller 
General  Lincisay  Waxren  in  his  recent  ap- 


pearance before  the  Congressional  In- 
vestigating committee: 

OaaiNING  TRK  TBXASXTKT 

According  to  Comptroller  General  Lindsay 
Warren,  the  cost-plus  system  "Is  the  greatest 
device  ever  invented  for  pumping  out  the 
Treasury."  He  was  alluding  to  the  great 
proflts  due  to  cost  plus  and  to  the  dovble  pay 
drawn  by  many  and  the  general  run-around 
given  the  fiscal  authorities. 

Mr.  Warren's  testimony  Is  of  high  value. 
He  has  been  before  the  committees  several 
times  and  the  country  generally  has  seen  the 
purport  of  his  statements.  Apparently  he 
believed  a  better  system  of  auditing — a  re- 
quirement that  everything  go  through  the 
Accounting  Office— would  prevent  great  abuse 
and  save  an  indefinite  number  of  billions  of 
dollars.  He  says  the  auditlnp  department 
Is  "the  last  bulwark  against  unbcldled  and 
Illegal  expenditures  of  public  funds." 

Specifically,  the  Comptroller  complained 
about  high  officials  of  the  Government  ac- 
cepting lavish  entertainment  from  con- 
tractors and  agents  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing good  expense  accounts  from  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  apparently  in  allusion  to 
disclosures  in  the  war-profits  Investigations. 
Many  an  official,  many  a  high  officer  in  the 
Army,  was  transported,  fed.  wined  and  other- 
wise beguiled  on  a  double  schedule.  Mean- 
while the  country  was  dishing  out  money  by 
the  barrel. 

The  llberalizAtlon  of  Government  contract 
practice  in  wartime  was  probably  necessary, 
but  It  has  been  carried  to  a  ruinous  extreme. 
The  procurement  agencies  got  too  many 
powers  and  too-broad  powers.  The  current 
scandals  are  Jtist  one  of  the  outcropplngs  of 
that  license.  Congress  will  probably  be 
urged  to  pass  some  more  antlproflt  acts,  and 
the  munition  Inquiry  should  aid  materially 
In  bringing  this  about.  The  cost-plus  sys- 
tem was  the  villain  of  the  peace  In  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  and  Is  still  prosper, 
lug. 


A  Plea  for  Human  Ri{htt  for  the  Baltic 
Sutet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  GORSKI 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  GORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  a  plea  for  human 
rights  for  the  Baltic  States,  which  was 
published  by  the  League  for  the  Liber- 
ation of  Lithuania: 

a    PLZA     rOB     HITMAN    BIGHTS    rOB    THX    BALTIC 
STATES 

In  the  name  of  Justice,  for  which  millions 
have  fought  and  thousands  never  returned, 
we  beseech  you  to  put  an  end  to  the  suffer- 
ing, degradation,  denial  of  freedom,  liberty 
and  independence  to  those  who  are  entitled 
to  It  by  our  own  and  our  allied  commit- 
ments In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  "four  free- 
doms" and  many  utterances  made  by  our 
leaders. 

The  war  Is  over,  yet  the  same  concentra- 
tion camps  that  were  operated  by  the  Nazis 
are  full  again,  supervised  by  the  Soviets. 
Many  of  the  occupants  are  Fascists  or  those 
who  sought  refuge  from  the  Soviet  brand  of 
liberation,  which  spelled  liquidation  or  de- 
portation to  Siberian  labor  camps  for  no 
other  reason  save  that  they  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  communistic  way  of  life. 

The  countries  that  were  occupied  by  ag- 
greaalon  lor  Vae  sole  purpose  of  war  con- 


tingency, are  still  occupied  and  its  people 
are  denied  their  Inalienable  rights  to  free- 
dom and  independence. 

The  Peace  Conference  now  In  session  In 
Paris  should  place  the  question  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  on  Its  agenda  as  a  real  test  case. 
This  will  prove  to  them  and  the  world  that 
the  United  Nations  is  a  factor  in  instituting 
and  preserving  a  Just  peace,  but  not  peace  at 
a  price  of  annihilation  of  smaller  nations, 
and  creation  of  a  superdlctatorship,  where 
all  human  rights  are  denied. 

We,  as  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent, 
representing  over  one  million  Americans,  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  Peace  Conference  demand  th.it 
Soviet  Russia  withdraw  Its  armies  and  all 
other  agencies  from  Lithuania  and  the  Bal- 
tic States,  that  they  repatriate  all  the  pris- 
oners and  deportees  from  Siberia  and  other 
parts  of  the  USSR,  and  that  we  allow  all  the 
refugees,  now  In  American  and  British  xones 
of  occupation  In  Germany  and  elsewhere,  to 
return  to  a  free  and  Independent  Lithuania, 
under  supervision  of  Allied  commission  and 
then  allow  the  Lithuanian  nation  to  con- 
duct a  free  and  unmolested  election,  so  as 
to  form  a  government  such  as  the  Lithua- 
nian nation  desires,  without  the  coercion  or 
duress  of  foreign  occupational  armies. 

The  war  ts  over.  We  are  feeding  these 
reftigees  who  could  feed  themselves,  and  be 
happier  for  it.  If  they  had  a  free  country  to 
return  to.  They  would  become  useful  to 
themselves  and  to  their  fellow  men.  The 
United  Nations  should  take  a  firm  stand  and 
demand  Justice  and  avoid  appeasement,  tem- 
porizing, and  power  politics,  thus  demon- 
strating Its  right  of  existence. 

We  fought  for  freedom  of  man;  now  It  Is 
up  to  our  leaders,  to  see  to  It  that  a  Just 
peace  Is  established  and  maintained.  In 
conclusion,  we  beg  you,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity and  Justice,  to  use  your  good  offices  to 
establish  Justice  and  freedom  for  all  sup- 
pressed nations  and  to  live  up  to  our  peace 
alms. 
We  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Xisague  for  the  Liberation  of  Lith- 
uania: J.  J.  Zurls.  K.  8.  Karplus. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Sims,  J.  J.  Smallis.  Joseph 
Krlpas,  A,  S.  Treclokas.  J.  J.  Bach- 
Unas:  American  Lithuanian  Mis- 
sion: Anthony  A.  Oils,  Al.  O. 
Kumskis,  P.  J.  Zurls,  Dr.  M.  J. 
Cciney,  Vyt.  Abraltls,  J.  Tysllava. 


RFC  Loans  to  Kaiser  Interests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  further  reference  to  my  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  enormous  financial 
assistance  by  this  administration  to  the 
Kaiser  interests  through  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  other 
means,  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  brief  dispatch  by  the  Associated 
Press  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  August  2,  1946: 

BOOSEVZLT-KAISEB  TICKET  CONSn>ESZI>  IN  1944 — 
ROSEN  MAN 

New  York,  August  1. — Judge  Samuel  I. 
Rcsenman,  adviser  to  the  late  President 
Roosevelt,  said  today  that  for  a  short  time 
in  1944  the  wartime  President  "was  thinking 
of  Henry  J.  Kaiser — as  a  liberal  industrial- 
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1st — as  a  possible  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
date." 

Rosenman's  comment  was  made  in  connec- 
tion with  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
Collier's  magazine  In  which  Writer  Lester 
Velie  said  "political  machine  bosses  turned 
thumbs  down"  on  Kaiser. 

The  former  Presidential  adviser  declined 
further  comment  on  the  magazine  story 
which  said  that  Kaiser  was  summoned  to 
Hyde  Park  by  the  President  in  July  1944  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  "looked  on  him 
favorably  for  Vice  President." 


Petroleum  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD.  I  wish  to  insert  the 
following  letter  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Decontrol  Board  of  OPA  by 
the  preseldent  of  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum L  Consumers  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia.   The  letter  Is  self-explanatory. 

Independent  Petiioleum  and 

Consumers  Assocution, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July  30,  1946. 
Hon.  Rot  L.  Thompson, 

Ctiairman,  Boaiil  of  Decontrol, 
Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  CiiAntMAH:  While  the  measure 
extending  the  life  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration may  not  be  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  does  plainly  and  definitely  reflect 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  return  our 
country  to  its  constitutional  basis  of  free 
enterprise  for  all  Industry  under  the  natural 
and  Immutable  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  creation  of  the  Board  over  which  you 
preside  is  the  clearest  proof  of  that  intent. 

In  good  time  the  petroleum  Industry  will 
come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  members  of 
your  honorable  Board,  and  you  will  find  It 
well  organized,  both  for  efficiency  and  open- 
market  price  control.  The  efficiency  was 
demonstrated  throughout  the  period  of  war 
emergency,  with  all  abortive  attempts  at 
Government  control  proving  a  hindrance  In- 
stead of  an  aid,  and  with  the  price  structure 
frozen  under  the  OPA  despite  the  constantly 
mounting  costs  of  production,  processing, 
and  distribution. 

We  believe  that  the  balance  between  the 
independents  and  the  major  organizations  in 
the  oil  industry  is  responsible  for  the  com- 
petitive open  market  which  has  been  main- 
tained through  the  years,  with  the  prewar 
price  of  gasoline  (the  price  today)  plus  taxes, 
remaining  at  the  same  level  It  was  four  dec- 
ades ago,  when  the  general  lise  of  automotive 
power  began  to  increase  the  demand  for  the 
product  which  is  so  vitally  Important  to  our 
way  of  life  at  the  moment.  Can  this  be  said 
of  any  other  product  in  general  demand? 

In  California  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
maintaining  the  independent-major  organ- 
ization balance  without  any  governmental 
control  (except  that  of  the  war  emergency), 
even  though  the  independents  have  twice 
been  forced  to  invoke  the  referendum  to 
turn  back  State  control  which  might  have 
taken  the  form  of  major  monopoly. 

And  here  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  although  the  petroleum  industry  of 
California  has  been  entirely  free  from  gov- 
ernmental control  over  a  period  of  30  days, 
there  has  been  no  rise  whatever  In  the  price 


of  crude  petroleum  or  its  products.  Cer- 
tainly this  shows  no  disposition  toward  an 
inflationary  stampede  or  a  runaway  market, 
and  permit  me  to  venture  the  prediction 
that  there  will  be  none. 

For  upward  of  3  years  a  reasonable  rise  in 
the  price  of  petroleum  and  its  products  has 
been  clearly  indicated  by  reason  of  increased 
costs,  and  cannot  longer  be  denied,  either 
with  or  without  artlflclal  control,  if  the  in- 
dustry is  expected  to  maintain  production 
and  exploration. 

Authoritative  data  is  immediately  avail- 
able for  all  phases  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try— production,  demand  and  reserves,  im- 
ports and  exports.  Today  demand  for  gaso- 
line is  at  an  all-time  peak.  People  are  pour- 
ing over  the  border  into  California  In  un- 
precedented numbers — the  vacation -hungry 
and  the  prospective  settler — the  great  ma- 
jority motor-borne  and  buyers  of  gasoline. 

Preva  dispatches  Inform  us  that  the  first 
use  of  our  British  loan  will  be  for  the  pur- 
chase of  gaeollne,  and  due  to  war  disloca- 
tions in  petroleum-producing  and  proces- 
sing centers  abroad,  undoubtedly  England 
will  look  to  this  country  for  her  Increasing 
supplies  of  gasoline. 

All  these  are  matters  to  be  considered  by 
a  fact-finding  body,  together  with  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  ability  of  an  Industry  to  meet 
demand,  and  we  ask  that  you  file  this  com- 
munication for  reference  in  connection  with 
any  inquiry  which  your  board  may  conduct. 
We  pledge  you  to  do  our  best  to  furnish  any 
Information  which  you  may  require  as  to  all 
phases  of  the  Industry  in  California. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Independent  Petroleum  ft 
Consumers  Assn., 
By  J.  A.  SMrrH,  Pres<denf. 


Elections  in  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  13,  1946.  Congressman  John 
Jennings,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  the  deplorable 
conditions  prevailing  in  Tennessee  where 
Democratic  election  officials  by  fraud 
and  terror  have  been  depriving  citizens 
of  the  right  to  vote.  Repeatedly,  he 
gave  notice  of  the  unlawful  conditions 
there  existing.  I  direct  yoiu"  attention 
to  the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional 
Record,  page  A4099,  page  A4147,  and 
page  A4151.  Again  on  July  20.  Repre- 
sentative Jennings  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject on  pages  A4293,  A4298.  and  A4301. 

Evidence  of  what  happened  through  the 
conspiracy  of  the  two  Democratic  election 
commissioners  in  the  appointment  of  officers 
and  in  the  conduct  of  the  November  1944 
election  for  the  election  of  presidential  elec- 
tors and  a  Members  of  Congress  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  has 
been  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the  Novem- 
ber elections  of  1944.  If  any  prosecutions  re- 
sult they  must  be  in  the  Federal  court.  None 
can  be  had  in  the  criminal  court  for  McMinn 
County.  All  the  machinery  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  in  McMinn  County  is  abso- 
lutely imder  the  control  of  the  machine. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  24  Repre- 
sentative Jennings  again  told  the  House 


of  corrupt  conditions  prevailing  in  Ten- 
nessee and  as  to  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  failed  to  act.  See  the  Appendix 
to  the  Record  on  page  A4368  for  remarks 
under  the  Utle,  "BulUes  of  the  Ballot  Box 
and  Thieves  of  Elections  Prepare  To 
Again  Rob  the  People  of  McMinn  Coimty 
of  Their  Right  To  Vote."  The  evidence 
submitted  by  Judge  Jennings  also 
touched  upon  "the  attitude  of  the  Tru- 
man administration  toward  the  purity  of 
the  ballot  box"  in  reference  at  page 
A4151  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Record.  It 
is  time  we  took  notice  of  the  Crump  and 
Pendergast  machines  and  the  political 
manipulations  of  these  people  In  high 
place. 

Yesterday.  August  1.  the  State-wide 
primaries  were  held  In  Tennessee.  Rep- 
resentative Jennings'  predictions  have 
been  borne  out  in  full.  How  long  are  the 
American  people  to  tolerate  an  admin- 
istration of  Justice  which  fails  to  act 
when  action  is  clearly  required?  How 
long  are  our  laws  to  be  administered  to 
suit  the  private  interpretations  of  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  who  disre- 
gard their  plain  duty  or  who  pervert  the 
expressed  will  of  Congress  to  partisan 
political  ends?  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
Washington  Post  for  Friday,  August  2, 
1946,  bearing  a  front  page,  five-column 
headline  reading  "Veterans  Storming 
Jail  in  Tennessee  Vote  Fray;  State 
Guard  Called  Out." 

A  deputy  has  been  killed.  A  score  have 
been  wounded.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  entire  article, 
which  follows: 

VrramANs  Storming  Jan.  in  Tennessee  Votb 

P«AT — State  Ot7Aio  Called   Otrr — Dbputt 

Killed,  Score  Wounded— OI-Fusign  Tickit 

Bucked  Machine 

Athens,  Tenn..  August  1.— A  crowd  esti- 
mated at  1,000  persons  stormed  the  two- 
story  jail  here  tonight  with  tommy  guns, 
rifles,  shotguns,  and  pistols  and  kUled  a 
deputy  sherift  standing  guard  with  other  offi- 
cers entrenched  in  and  around  the  red-brick 
building.  At  least  30  persons  had  been 
wounded  in  the  rioting. 

At  Nashville.  Col.  Hilton  Butler  tonight 
ordered  the  Tennessee  State  Guard  to  this 
riot-torn  city  in  eastern  Tennessee.  The 
Sixth  Regiment,  which  has  troops  In  Chat- 
tanooga, was  dispatched  toward  the  scene. 

The  slain  officer  was  lying  In  the  jailhouse 
yard  In  the  line  of  fire  and  no  one  could  get 
to  the  body  to  identify  him. 

Gunfire  rattled  from  the  crowd  and  was 
returned  from  some  200  officers  barricaded  in 
the  Jail. 

Scores  of  war  veterans  were  among  the  mob 
attacking  the  jail. 

Their  leader,  Jim  Buttran,  was  directing 
their  fight  from  the  headquarters  of  the  OI 
Nonpartisan  League.  The  disorders  were  the 
result  of  a  bitter  county  primary  fight. 

threaten  to  kill  R06TACES 

Deputies  inside  the  JaU  shouted  to  the 
crowd  that,  unless  the  assault  ceased,  three 
of  the  wax'  veterans  being  held  would  be  shot 
and  klllef' 

About  a  score  of  war  veterans  had  been  ar- 
rested during  the  afternoon  and  early  eve- 
ning as  the  result  of  fist  fights  between  two 
election  faction.'- 

Two  of  the  hostages  whom  they  threatened 
to  kill  were  Tom  Dooley.  son  of  an  Athens 
auto  dealer,  and  Felix  Herrod,  son  of  a  gro- 
ceryman. 

Hundreds  of  war  veterans  from  Blount 
County  were  reported  en  ro'i^e  here  to  aid 
the  crowd  assaulting  the  JaU.  lliey  woa 
coming  by  cars  and  busses. 

"Hie  disorders  here  followed  the  kUling  of 
Jake  Tipton,  65,  who  was  shot  to  death  In 
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Backwoods  Vale  precinct  In  adjoining  Mon- 
roe County.  It  was  not  known  Immediately 
It'  his  death  was  connected  with  the  trouble 
bere. 

Lowell  F.  Arterbum.  publisher  of  the 
Athens  Poet-Athenian,  said  he  could  hew 
•hots  being  fired  from  behind  his  newspaper 
plant  and  also  two  blocks  away  near  the  city 
)aU. 

"It  looks  like  we  are  right  in  the  middle," 
Arterburn  said. 

(The  Associated  Press,  from  Chattanooga, 
said  SherifT  Pat  ilansfleld  oi  McMlnn  County 
at  9  p.  m..  had  broken  off  a  telephone  con- 
Tereatlon  with  the  words  "I  cant  talk  any 
more — there's  mob  violence  here  at  the 
county  Jail  right  now."— Editor's  note.) 

Arterburn  said  there  were  some  2.000  per- 
sons milling  about  the  streets.  At  least  a 
score  of  fist  fl^ts  were  in  progress,  he  said. 

The  disorders  were  the  aftermath  of  a 
bitter  election  fight  between  candidates  of 
the  Incumbent  Democratic  machine  here  and 
a  fusion  ticket  of  war  veterans,  supported  by 
Democrats  opposed  to  the  machine  and  also 
by  Republicans 

At  least  1,000  persons  were  surrounding  the 
two-story  talck  )aU  wh«e  between  10  and 
20  of  the  war  veterans  were  beijig  held. 

Shortly  before  10  o'clock  one  of  the  vet- 
erans, or  a  GI  supporter,  fired  a  rifle  shot 
through  the  }all  window  and  demanded  that 
the  veterans  being  held  be  released  one  at  a 
time. 

Itie  jailors  refused  and  the  crowd  opened 
Up. 

At  least  iO  to  50  shota  were  fired  into  the 
Jail. 

The  crowd  outside  the  Jail  had  rifles,  pistols, 
tonamy  guns,  and  tear  gas. 

Sheriff  Pat  Mansfleld,  a  candidate  for  the 
^at«  Senate  on  the  regular  ticket,  said  he 
had  MO  armed  special  deputies  on  the  scene. 

Seven  of  the  deputies  were  beaten  and 
taken  from  town  late  today  by  memt>ers  of 
the  GI  fusion  faction  and  were  being  held 
as  hostages. 

The  seven  had  been  guarding  a  voting  pre- 
cinct in  the  city  light  and  water  building  and 
allegedly  had  threatened  two  poll  watchers 
on  hand  there  for  the  veterans. 

The  two  watchers.  Charles  Scott.  Jr.,  and 
Ed  Vestal,  escaped  from  the  building  when 
two  Athens  newspapermen.  Lowel  F.  Arter- 
bum and  Neal  Ensmlnger.  of  the  Athens 
Post -Athenian,  showed  up  to  ask  how  the 
voting  was  going.  Scott  and  Vestal  in  fleeing 
plimged  through  a  glass  door.  They  hurried 
to  a  hospital  and  were  treated  for  cuts. 
Then  Scott  got  in  his  car  and  raced  out  of 
town. 

When  word  of  the  Incident  spread  groups 
of  war  veterans  raced  to  the  water  and  light 
building  and  attacked  the  seven  deputies 
there,  mauling  them  severely  and  taking 
them  away  as  hostages. 

Another  injured  was  a  50-year-old  Negro 
farmer,  Thomas  Gillespie,  who  was  shot  by 
one  of  the  special  deputies. 

ONK  SLAIN.  SSVnUI.  HtHtT  IN  TEMNESSZX 

coxnrnta 

itAnmoKViLLS,  TiNK.,  August  1. — Election 

day  violence  flamed  in  Monroe  and  McMinn 

Counties  today,  where  bipartisan  GI  tickets 

opposed  Democratic  Incxunbents  for  county 

One  man  was  slain  and  two  wounded  in 
Monroe  County  and  others  were  reported 
wounded  in  McMiim. 

Jake  Tipton,  about  60,  was  shot  to  death 
In  front  of  the  Rural  Vale  voting  place  near 
Tellico  Plains. 

Officers  at  the  county  Jail  here  reported 
early  tonight  no  arrests  have  been  made  tn 
connection  with  the  shooting. 

"I  was  told  it  was  the  result  of  an  'old 
grudge,"*  said  C.  H.  Blereley.  funeral  home 
oparator.  who  said  he  answered  a  summons 
for  an  ambulance  at  Rural  Vale,  but  found 
Tipton  dead  when  he  arrived. 


Biereiey  said  he  did  not  know  what  con- 
nection, if  any.  the  killing  had  with  the 
election. 

At  Sweetwater,  hospital  attaches  said  Clyde 
Llndsey  of  Vonore,  Tenn.,  had  been  admitted 
for  treatment  of  knife  wounds  at>out  the 
head  and  said  be  was  "still  in  shock."  A  boy 
named  Johnson  was  treated  for  knife  wounds 
and  released. 

The  Foree  Hospital  at  Athens,  Tenn.,  listed 
two  victims  of  violence  in  McMlnn  County. 
They  were  Identified  as  Bob  Hairrell  of 
Athens,  who  was  treated  for  head  wounds, 
and  Tom  Gillespie,  who  received  treatment 
for  a  bullet  fired  into  the  left  side  of  his  back. 


Anvets   Assist   Brace   Campbell   Obtain 
His  Veteran  Reemplojnnent  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFDKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
case  of  Bruce  Campbell,  former  out- 
fielder with  the  Washington.  D.  C,  base- 
ball club  has  made  veterans'  reemploy- 
ment rights  history  and  maybe  the  prec- 
edent that  future  cases  will  be  decided 
upon. 

Although  the  Amvets  tocn  a  prominent 
part  in  this  case,  much  credit  is  due  to 
the  initiative  of  sports  columnist,  Shirley 
Povich.  author  of  This  Morning  in  the 
Washington  Post,  who  help  in  obtaining 
fair  play. 

Following  is  Mr.  Povich's  story  on  the 
Bruce  Campbell  case  dated  June  24, 1946 : 

Doubt  that  Judge  Black's  ruling  will  stand 
up  has  already  been  expressed  by  one  club 
owner  who  adds  that  "it  is  one  of  those  deli- 
cate decisions  that  may  have  to  he  argued 
clear  up  to  the  Supremo  Court."  If  that  is 
the  t3rpical  reaction  of  the  club  owners,  it  is 
as  iU-tlmed,  unbecoming,  and  feeble  a  post- 
war squawk  as  could  possibly  be  made. 

Like  many  another  club,  the  Washington 
team  has  given  the  back  of  its  hand  to  the 
returning  war  veteran  who  came  back  to  his 
basebaU  job  and  discovered  he  wasn't  wanted 
any  longer.  What  happened  to  Bruce  Camp- 
bell, who  got  out  of  the  Army  at  the  age  of 
36  and  reported  hack  to  the  Nats  tinder  the 
Impression  he  had  a  Job  for  at  least  a  year 
imder  guaranty  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights? 

This  Is  what  happened  to  Campbell:  The 
Nats  kept  him  In  training  with  pay  for  30  days 
and  then  handed  him  a  notice  that  he  was 
getting  10  days'  warning  and  his  discharge. 
Campbell  left  the  camp  Jobless.  He  didn't 
squawk,  probably  because  baseball  players  are 
inured  to  that  sort  of  thing.  But  Judge  Black 
is  now  tening  Campbell  and  others  that  the 
law  Is  on  their  side— that  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
protects  ball  players,  too. 

Organized  baseball  has  been  getting  away 
vrlth  contract  inequities  for  so  long  that  It 
permitted  itself  last  winter  to  make  the  most 
astounding  declaration  I've  ever  known.  In 
the  face  of  the  GI  blU  of  rights,  the  club  own- 
ers came  out  of  a  December  session  with 
Commissioner  Chandler  and  announced  they 
had  decided  to  guarantee  returning  war  vet- 
erans a  fair  trial  at  their  old  Job  with  a 
minimum  of  30  days'  pay. 

Here  was  basebaU  attempting  to  set  itself 
up  as  something  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
employers  of  the  United  States  and  actually 
thinking  it  was  entitled  to  some  kind  of  a 


bow  for  its  munificence  In  guaranteeing  1 
month's  salary  to  returning  GI's  How  the 
club  owners  ever  thought  they  could  get  awaj 
with  it  I  don't  know,  but  they  tried  it  and 
were  getting  away  with  it  until  Judge  Black 
Jacked  them  up  the  other  day. 

Rather  than  squawk  about  It  now,  organ- 
ized basebaU  should  accept  Judge  Black's 
ruling  and  slink  away  from  the  issue.  After 
all  of  the  owners'  hlgh-soimding  phrases  and 
pride-taking  in  the  great  number  of  ball- 
players who  did  go  into  the  service,  they  were 
among  the  quickest  to  forget. 

Baseball  didn't  suffer  from  the  war  The 
owners  ought  to  be  grateful  for  escaping  so 
lightly.  There  were  enough  IV  F's  and  family 
men  to  man  the  teams,  and  gate  receipts 
went  up  at  the  same  time  that  player  pay 
roUs  went  down.  The  public  didn't  squawk 
at  Inferior  basebaU  by  Inferior  players  and 
in  dozens  of  cases  the  owners  were  relieved 
of  the  high  salaries  of  the  better  players  did 
go  to  war.  When  pullman  travel  was  for- 
bidden, the  players  took  the  coaches  at  an- 
other expense  saving  for  the  owners. 

The  point  Is  made  that  most  returning 
players  asked  for  and  received  more  money 
than  they  drew  before  the  war.  and  that  may 
be  true,  but  It  is  equally  and  significantly 
trU9  that  the  owners  hiked  their  admission 
prices  after  the  war,  also. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  the  club  own- 
ers have  been  characteristically  unsmart. 
The  salaries  that  they  saved  by  cutting  loose 
the  comparative  few  GI's  who  slowed  up  In 
the  armed  services  are  an  Inslguificaut  item 
compared  to  the  poor  light  In  which  basebaU 
now  finds  itself.  Of  some  people  it  can  be 
said  they  know  the  price  of  everything  and 
the  value  of  nothing. 

The  above  story  was  enclosed  in  a  let- 
ter to  Robert  McLaughlin,  national  leg- 
islative director  of  Amvets,  which  re- 
veals the  work  done  by  the  Amvets  in 
assisting  Bruce  Campbell  to  obtain  his 
veterans'  reemployment  rights: 

AMvrrs. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  30, 1946. 
Mr.  RoBsar  E.  McLauguun, 

National  Legislative  Director, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deah  Bob:  Much  has  been  written  and  said 
lately  about  the  action  of  Clark  Griffith,  pres- 
ident of  the  Washington  American  League 
Baseball  Club,  in  releasing  Bruce  Campbell 
upon  his  return  from  3  years  as  a  buck  ser- 
geant in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  As  you  may 
know,  Campbell  enlisted  (he  wps  not  eligible 
for  the  draft )  at  the  close  of  1942  after  play- 
ing in  132  games  and  having  the  thir  1  high- 
est batting  average  of  any  player  on  the  club. 

In  1946  he  returned  to  the  Washington 
basebaU  club.  He  started  seveii^  games  in 
spring  tralnir"  and  appeared  in^flve  others 
as  a  pinch  hitter.  He  batted  .314  and  played 
errorless  ball.  In  his  last  game  as  a  member 
of  the  club  he  hit  two  singles  and  one  home 
run.  Tet  he  was  released  by  Griffith  before 
the  season  opened  for  the  stated  reason  that 
he  was  making  too  much  money  ($9,000  a 
year). 

In  championing  the  cause  of  Bruce  Camp- 
bell in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Amvets  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge the  encouragement  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  fair  and  fearless  sports  col- 
umn entitled  "This  Morning"  which  Shirley 
Povich  writes  for  the  Washington  Post. 
Povich,  a  war  correspondent  who  was  Injured 
In  combat  during  some  of  the  fiercest  fight- 
ing of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  began  crusading 
>  against  GI  Injustices  as  soon  as  the  boys 
started  coming  home,  and  before  Amvets 
't  really  was  organized. 

I  enclose  the  column  that  aroused  our  in- 
terest in  tie  Campbell  ease,  and  recommend 
It  to  you  for  insertion  in  the  Comgbessiomal 
Rzcoao  as  worthy  of  national  recognition  of  a 


emmentai  control  over  a  perioa  oi  ou  uays, 
there  has  been  no  rise  whatever  In  the  price 
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sports  writer  who  not  only  believes  In,  but 
who  fights  for  the  American  principle  of  fair 

play- 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rat  Sawtoi, 
Department  Commander, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Amvets. 

The  following  is  a  news  story  from  the 
Washington  Post  which  tells  the  final 
action  taken  by  Clark  GriflBth,  owner  of 
the  Washington,  D.  C.  Nationals  in 
granting  Bruce  Campbell  his  full  salary 
under  his  original  contract: 

PRECEDENT  SEEN  AS  CAMPBELL  WINS  PAT  CASE — 
GUrP    SILENT 

Clark  GrllOth  had  no  comment  to  make 
today  on  his  settlement  of  the  salary  claim 
of  Bruce  Campbell,  former  Nat  outfielder, 
who  was  sent  to  the  minors  when  he  re- 
turned from  Army  service,  but  baseball  men 
believe  the  case  has  set  a  precedent  that 
will  result  in  many  similar  claims. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  reached 
yesterday.  Campbell,  In  effect,  will  be  paid 
a  major  league  salary  for  playing  on  a  minor 
league  team.  He  will  report  to  the  Minne- 
apolis club  of  the  American  Association, 
where  he  will  be  paid  $9,000,  the  same  sum 
he  received  while  in  the  Nats'  lineup  in  1942. 
Griffith  will  make  up  the  difference  between 
what  would  be  Campbell's  regular  pay  for 
Minneapolis  and  the  $9,000  fi^re  Campbell 
estimates  this  as  $5,000  out  of  Griffith's 
pocket. 

Final  settlement  came  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Washington  club  owners  office  attended  by 
Griffith,  Campbell,  United  States  Attorney 
Erward  M.  Curran  and  William  A.  Rot>erts. 
Campbell's  attorney.  The  settlement 
brought  to  a  conclusion  a  campaign  initi- 
ated by  Amvets,  an  organization  of  World 
War  II  veterans. 

This  case  is  an  encouraging  sign  in  the 
sports  world  and.  in  fact,  in  all  types  of 
reemployment  of  returning  veterans.  I 
am  sure  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  join  with  me  in  express- 
ing my  congratulations  to  all  those  who 
had  a  part  in  bringing  fair  play  to  Bruce 
Campbell. 


The  Atom  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  legislation  pertaining  to 
the  atomic  bomb  I  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  announcement  of  the 
scientific  discoveries  which  produced  the 
bomb  was  made  at  a  conference  at  George 
Washington  University. 

The  chain  of  events  which  led  to  the 
first  announcement  in  the  United  States 
that  man  could  split  an  atom  began  as 
far  back  as  1932,  when  President  Cloyd 
Heck  Marvin,  of  George  Washington 
University,  became  impressed  with  the 
importam:e  of  nuclear  physics  research 
while  visUng  the  universities  of  Europe. 

In  1932.  Dr.  Marvin  brought  to  Geojge 
Washington  as  professor  of  physics.  Dr. 
George  Gamow.  whose  work  in  nuclear 
physics  as  applied  to  stellar  evaluation 


at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  was  becoming 
widely  known. 

Dr.  Gamow  is  author  of  three  books 
on  nuclear  physics — one  just  off  the 
press.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Board  of  the  Navy  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  which  attended  the  Bikini 
trials.  A  class  of  admirals,  including  the 
recently  retired  Ernest  King  and  Ad- 
miral Chester  W.  Nimitz.  learned  about 
the  atom  bomb  from  Dr.  Gamow  when 
they  studied  incognito  at  the  university 
earlier  this  year. 

Dr.  Gamow  was  joined  at  the  univer- 
sity by  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  who  during 
the  war  was  a  member  of  the  Los  Alamos 
group.  One  of  their  students  was  the 
still  youthful  Dr.  Charles  Louis  Critch- 
field,  who  also  worked  on  the  bomb. 

From  1932  to  1939.  University  Presi- 
dent Marvin  encouraged  Gamow  and 
Teller  to  promote  the  discussions  of 
nuclear  physics  in  the  Washington  area. 
In  1933  the  university,  with  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  organized  the  Washington 
Conference  on  Theoretical  Physics. 
which  met  at  the  university  annually 
before  the  war. 

The  outstanding  theoretical  physicists 
from  every  nation  were  invited  to  attend 
these  conferences  at  the  university. 
Their  expenses  were  paid  by  Carnegie 
Institution  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Visitors  included  Dr.  Niels  Bohr,  Erik 
Bohr,  Dr.  Niels  Bjerrum.  and  Prof. 
Fritz  Kalckar.  of  Copenhagen;  Fritz  Lon- 
don, of  the  University  of  Paris;  Dr.  En- 
rico Fermi,  of  Rome  and  later  connected 
with  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Greyson 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Toronto;  Dr. 
Leon  Rosenfeld,  of  the  University  of 
Liege.  Belgium;  and  such  well-known 
scientists  in  this  country  as  Drs.  M.  A. 
Tuve  and  N.  P.  Heydenburg,  of  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington;  Dr.  Gregory 
Breit,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr. 
Harold  Urey,  of  Columbia  University,  who 
Is  now  attached  to  the  University  of 
Chicago;  Dr.  H.  A.  Bethe,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  L.  R.  Haf stead,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University's  applied  physics  labora- 
tory; Dr.  K.  P.  Herzfeld,  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity; and  occasionally  some  eminent 
scientist  whose  specialty  was  not  theo- 
retical physics,  such  as  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  of  Carnegie. 

At  the  meeting  in  1937  Dr.  Niels  Bohr 
announced  details  of  the  atom-splitting 
discovery  to  the  group. 

The  conferences,  in  contrast  to  most 
science  meetings,  were  set  up  to  permit 
the  outstanding  physicists  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  to  talk  Informally 
about  a  conference. 

Scientists  who  attended  have  termed 
them  one  of  the  "greatest  stimuli  of  war 
research"  because  it  was  at  these  meet- 
ings that  the  theoretical  physicists  of  the 
world  came  to  know  each  other  person- 
ally and  to  know  better  the  skill  and 
studies  of  their  conferees.  During  the 
war  they  were  better  able  to  call  upon 
each  other  for  special  assistance  because 
they  had  attended  the  conferences  in 
Washington. 

It  is  recalled  that  In  keeping  with  the 
informal  atmosphere  that  prevailed  at 
the  meetings,  ping-pong  tables  were 
made  available  to  the  scientists  between 
sessions,  and  many  of  the  more  compli- 


cated theories  were  discussed  between 
eminent  scholars  engaged  in  fast  fames 
of  table  tennis. 

The  meetings  of  the  conferences  were 
held  each  year  before  the  war  and  will 
be  resumed  this  fall. 

Photographs  taken  at  each  conference, 
including  the  one  held  in  1939,  are  to  be 
found  hanging  on  the  wall  of  Dr.  George 
Gamow's  oflSce  in  the  university  library 
building. 


WniToaBeAliyeJalyS? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Safety  Council  conducts  each 
year  a  contest  with  a  liberal  cash  award 
for  the  best  editorial  on  safety  in  both 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  In  the 
Albla  (Iowa)  Union -Republican  there 
appeared  an  editorial  entitled,  "Will  You 
Be  Alive  July  6?"  written  by  Robert  Lair- 
son,  a  newspaperman  who  served  with 
honor  and  credit  in  the  armed  services 
during  the  last  war.  received  an  honor- 
able discharge,  and  returned  to  news- 
paper work  a  year  ago  last  March.  He 
went  in  the  Army  as  a  private  and  came 
out  as  a  major.  Although  only  31  years 
of  age,  Mr.  Larson  has  already  won  na- 
tional acclaim  in  his  work  as  a  newspaper 
writer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pleasure  in  offer- 
ing the  editorial  which  won  the  grand 
national  award  and  commend  its  careful 
reading  to  all  of  my  colleagues.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Union-Republican  of  Albia, 
Iowa,  the  last  week  in  June: 

WILL    TOtJ    BE    ALIVE    JTTLT    rDTBT 

Do  you  have  a  paper  and  pencU?  Make  a 
note  of  these  things  you  have  to  do  before 
next  Wednesday.  First  of  all  better  check 
on  all  of  your  insurance  policies.  Make 
certain  the  premiums  are  paid  and  that  you 
have  the  proper  designation  of  beneficiary. 
Your  local  insurance  agent  wUl  be  glad  to 
discuss  these  items  with  you. 

Then  stop  .  round  and  see  your  attorney. 
Examine  your  present  will  to  make  certain 
that  it  disposes  of  yotir  property  as  you 
would  have  it.  Make  certain  your  wUl  is  in 
proper  form  and  properly  witnessed.  If 
you're  one  of  those  persons  who  hasn't  made 
out  a  will  do  so  immediately.  The  time  Is 
getting  short. 

While  you're  about  It  you  might  also  stop 
In  and  see  your  favc»-ite  mortician  about 
your  funeral  plans.  Let  him  know  of  any 
arrangements  you  want  made,  your  favorite 
flowers,  the  music  you  like  best.  Give  him 
the  names  of  a  few  friends,  say  an  even  half- 
doEen,  so  that  he  may  call  on  them  in  case 
he  needs  them. 

July  Fourth  is  Just  a  week  away.  Tou  may 
be  one  of  perhaps  600  Americans  who  will 
meet  their  death  on  the  highways,  in  fires, 
or  by  various  other  accidents  In  the  4-day 
holiday  period. 

So  perhaps  you'd  better  take  the  precau- 
tion outlined  here. 

You  might  also  take  other  precautions. 

If  you  go  driving,  drive  safely.  Make  cer- 
tain your  car  is  In  driving  condition.  Avoid 
excess  speeds.  And  above  all  remember  that 
alcohol  and  driving  don't  mix. 
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If  jwu're  planning  to  take  the  family 
swimming,  swim  in  a  supervised  place.  Don't 
swim  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  to  2 
hours  after  eating.  Don't  remain  In  the 
vater  too  long,  partlctilarly  If  you  are  not 
used  to  swimming. 

The  sun  may  feel  good  but  dont  get  too 
much  of  it.    Avoid  over-exertion. 

Dont  play  with  firecrackers  or  fire-arms. 

If  you're  going  x>  play — play  safe.  Be  alive 
on  July  fifth. 


The  Name  of  HooTcr  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  CALirOENU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  set  down 
here  the  story  of  the  naming  of  Hoover 
Dam.  The  following  material  is  from 
Democratic  sources.  For  convenience  in 
following  the  name  through  the  history 
of  its  application  to  the  dam  and  the 
subsequent  change  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  I  shall  divide  the  material 
into  chapters : 


I.  WHT  TBS  DAM  WAS  NAMZD  "HOOVXK 
■T     SBCaBTABT     OT    THK    n(TKBIOK    BAT 

LTMAJr    Wn.BUI.    AND    WHT    THAT    MAMX    WAS 

COM7ZBMED   BT    CONCBXSS 

Statement  by  Congressman  Ed  Taylor 
(Democrat.  Colorado),  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
and  8ufcs?quently  Its  chairman.'  December 
12.  1930,  In  the  course  of  debate  on  the  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1933  (  Congbbssional  Rxcobd,  vol. 
74.  pt.  1.  p.  64«): 

"trb  boovbb  dam 

*T*ere  Is  another  feature  of  this  section  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  that  I  feel  ought 
sot  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

"I  refer  to  the  three  words  in  the  second 
line,  'the  Hoover  Dam.' 

"Do  you  realize  that  those  words  just  read 
by  the  clerk  are  making  history  for  thou- 
sands of  years  to  come? 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  name  has  ever 
appeared  in  any  bill  or  official  act  of  Congress. 
This  Interior  Department  appropriations 
committee  thought  that  following  the  prec- 
edents of  the  naming  d  the  Roosevelt  Dam 
during  President  Roosevelt's  admmistration, 
and  the  Wilsfui  Dam  during  President  Wil- 
son's administration,  and  the  Coolidge  Dam 
during  his  administration  that  President 
Hoover  was  very  Justly  entitled  to  the  same 
distinction,  so  we  unanimously  and  very 
gladly  wrote  into  this  action  those  words 
making  the  naming  of  that  great  dam  the 
Hoover  Dam  by  the  action  of  Congress  that 
will  be  a  monument  to  him  for  centuries 
after  every  other  act  of  his  administration, 
and  of  this  Congress  will  have  passed  into 
uttar  oblivion. 

"In  fact,  it  win  be  a  tribute  to  him  as  long 
M  tkto  planet  is  inhabited  by  biunan  beings. 
Tills  ecBunlttee  hopes  and  believes  his  ad- 
ministration and  entire  life  wUl  be  pre- 
eminently  worthy  of  hia  honor,  and  that 
hlst^ay  will  approve  this  action  of  Ccngicss. 
If  I  may.  without  linpropriety,  refer  to  my 
own  personal  sentiment  in  this  matter,  I  will 


*Th«  Democrats  had  won  control  of  the 
Hotise  in  November  1930  election;  Mr.  Taylor 
became  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  1931. 


ny  that  when  that  act  was  passed,  I  thought 
that  dam  should  have  been  given  the  name 
of  the  President;  because  it  was  not,  on  May 
37,  1939.  I  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
81  as  foUows: 

"  'House  Joint  Resolution  81 

"  'Joint  resolution  naming  the  Hoover  Dam 

"'Resolved,  etc..  That  in  appreciation  of 
his  distinguished  services  as  the  official  rep- 
resentative of  our  Government  In  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  signed 
at  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.,  November  24.  1922, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  preeminent  ability 
and  international  reputation  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  engineers,  and  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  our  President,  the  highest  and 
greatest  dam  ever  built  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed on  that  river  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  December  21,  1928,  shall  be  known  and 
designated  on  the  public  records  as  the 
Hoover  Dam.' 

"In  the  summer  of  1930,  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
dedicated  the  project  vrith  appropriate  cere- 
monies at  the  site,  he  formally  christened  the 
dam  the  Hoover  Dam.  Thereafter  he  wrote 
the  following  letter: 

The  Sbcbbtabt  or  the  Intebiob, 
Washin0on,  September  17,  1930. 
Dr.  El  WOOD  Meao. 

Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Da.  Mead:  This  Is  to  notify  you 
that  the  dam  which  is  to  be  buUt  in  the 
Colorado  River  at  Black  Canyon  la   to   be 
called  the  Hoover  Dam. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rat  Ltman  Wilbur. 
"So  that  the  dam  Is  now  crfHclally  named 
by  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
by  Congress." 

CHAFTSB     n.   THE     APPBOPBIATIOIV     ACTS     WHICH 
COMriBMED   THB   NAME    "BOOVEB  DAM" 

A.  Extract  from  the  Interior  Department 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1932  (46 
But.  114«) : 

"Boulder  Canyon  project :  For  the  continu- 
ation of  construction  of  the  Hoover  Dam  and 
incidental  works  in  the  main  stream  of  the 
Colorado  River  at  Biack  Cauiyon  •  •  •• 
•15,000.000." 

B.  Extract  from  the  Interior  Department 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1933  (47 
SUt.  118) : 

"Boulder  Canyon  project:  For  the  con  tin- 
uation  of  construction  of  the  Hoover  Dam 
and  incidental  works  In  the  main  stream  of 
the  Colorado  River  at  Black  Canyon  •  •  •; 
$6,000,000." 

C.  Extract  from  the  Emergency  Relief  and 
Construction  Act  of  1932  (47  Stat.  717).  sec. 
301  (a)    (5): 

"For  the  continuation  of  construction  of 
the  Hoover  Dam  and  Incidental  works,  as 
authorized  by  the  Boulder  Canvon  Project 
Act,  approved  December  21,  1928  •  •  •; 
•10.000,000.' 

CHAPTER  in.  SETRETABT  ICKES  DECIDES  THAT  HIS 
PBXDBCBSSOH  AND  XHB  CONCBBSB  WZBX  AU, 
WHONC 

No  formal  action  *  was  taken  by  Secretary 
Ickes  to  change  the  name  of  Hoover  Dam. 
already  couflimed  by  three  sututes.  In- 
stead, in  approving  the  text  of  a  pamphlet 
describing  the  operation  of  a  model  a<  the 
dam  at  the  Century  of  Progress,  he  wrote  the 
following: 

Mat  8,  1933. 
Miemorandum  for  Commissioner  Mead.   Bu- 
reau ot  Reclamation: 

I  have  your  reference  of  the  text  for  the 
pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  for  use  at  the  Century  of  Progress 

» The  name  '"Hoover  Dam"  remains  to  this 
day  In  the  formal  general  regiUations  for 
the  storage  and  delivery  of  water,  under  the 
Botdder  Canyon  Project  Act. 


Exposition.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  win  re- 
fer to  the  dam  as  "Boulder  Dam"  In  this 
pamphlet,  as  well  as  in  correspondence  and 
other  references  to  the  dam  you  may  have 
occasion  to  make  In  the  future. 

Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 

CHAPTBB  TV.  SZCBXTABT  KaCIS  gets  DTK)  DIF- 
nCITLTlES  WITH  ATTORKBT  CENXBAL  CtlM- 
MING8  OVXB  THE  NAME  OF  THE  DAM 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  "Selected 
Papers  of  Homer  Cummlngs"  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  1939),  page  254: 

"  'HOOVEB'  OB  'BOOLDBB'  DAM?  COBaESI>ONBENCE 
WITH  SECRETABT  OT  THE  INTERIOB  HABOLO  L. 
ICKES 

"Jantjabt  17.  1935. 
"Deab  Homeb:  On  page  4  of  the  bill  of 
complaint  in  the  case  of  The  United  States 
of  America,  Plaintiff,  v.  The  State  of  Arizona. 
Defendant,  there  is  a  reference  to  'water  dis- 
charged at  Hoover  (Boulder)  Dam.'  Having 
gone  to  great  length  -  to  give  to  Boulder  Dam 
its  original  and  proper  name  which  my  prede- 
cessor in  office  attempted  feloniously  to  take 
from  It,  for  which  praiseworthy  and  meri- 
torious public  act  I  have  been  rotmdly  con- 
demned by  reactionary  Republican  papers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  I  may  say  that  the 
reference  in  this  bill  of  complaint  to  Hoover 
Dam'  gives  me  nothing  at  all  to  cheer  about. 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  point  out  what 
was  imdoubtedly  merely  an  Inadvertence  but 
I  lacked  the  opportimlty,  since  I  did  not  see 
the  bill  of  complaint  until  after  it  had  been 
printed  and  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court. " 

"Jamcabt  21,  1935. 

"Deab  Harold:  This  acknowledges  your  let- 
ter of  the  17th  of  January  about  Boulder 
Dam.  and  I  am  not  surprised  by  your  per- 
tturbation.  Even  in  the  midst  of  great  events, 
the  misuse  of  a  cherished  name  is  apt  to  be 
upsetting. 

"The  dlfficiilty  In  this  particular  instance 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  fact  that,  while 
the  term  'Boulder  Dam'  is  used  as  often  as 
possible  and  scattered  somewhat  promiscu- 
ously In  strategic  places  in  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint, nevertheless  the  drafters  of  that  docu- 
ment seemed  to  feel  it  necessary  In  describ- 
ing the  dam  to  use  the  title  employed  by 
the  Congress  in  the  acts  appropriating  money 
for  its  construction.  I  believe  these  acts 
refer  to  the  dam  as  "Hoover  Dam'  (see  46 
Stat,  at  Large  1146;  47  Stat,  at  Large  118;  and 
47  Stat,  at  Large  535).  Moreover,  the  dam  is 
referred  to  as  "Hoover  Dam'  in  the  contract 
between  the  United  States  and  the  metro- 
politan water  district,  under  which  con- 
tract, I  understand,  the  dam  is  actually  be- 
ing constructed. 

"Our  Department  was  not  aware  that  you 
had  officially  rechrlstened  the  dam,  or  that 
there  had  been  any  change  in  its  technical 
name  since  the  order  of  Secretary  Wilbur 
made  on  the  17th  day  of  September  1930. 

"I  rather  doubt  whether  it  is  feasible  to  do 
anything  about  the  matter  at  this  late  day. 
even  if  it  were  deemed  aw)roprlate  so  to  do 
In  other  words,  it  looks  to  me  very  much  like 
water  over  the  Hoover  (Boulder)  Dam.  When 
I  see  you,  I  shall  extend  my  commiseration 
in  person." 

The  United  SUtes  had  sued  the  State  of 
Arizona  to  enjoin  Interference  with  the  con- 
struction of  Parker  Dam.  whose  functions 
were  closely  related  to  those  of  Hoover  Dam 
Mr  Ickes'  letter  to  Mr.  Cummings  and  Mr. 
Cummlngs'  reply  speak  toe  themselves. 
Chapteb  V.  SOME  Oomiibnts  on  the  Fobe- 
Goiwc:  WHT  ComBBntAN  tatlob  was 
Right  and  Secbbtart  Ickes  Was  Wbonc 
When  eecretary  Wilbur,  and  the  Congress 
on  the  motion  of  Chairman-elect  ffaylor.  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  named  the 
Hoover  Dam,  they  were  not  only  foUowlng 
the  precedent  of  the  Roosevelt.  Wilson,  and 
CoQlldge  Dams— all  of  which  were  named  for 
Presidents  in  office  when  those  dams  were 
built  (a  precedent  which  the  Rcosevelt  ad- 
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ministration  later  expanded  in  naming  Nor- 
rls  Dam  for  Senator  Norrls,  then  In  office)  — 
they  were  naming  the  Hoover  Dam  for  the 
man  who  had  an  essential  part  in  making 
construction  possible,  and  who  was  far  more 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  this  dam 
t*an  his  predecessors  were  for  the  Roosevelt, 
Wilson,  and  Coolidge  Dams,  named  in  their 
honor. 

Herbert  Hoover,  while  Secretary  of  (Com- 
merce, presided  In  1922  and  1923.  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Federal  Government,  over 
a  score  of  meetings  of  the  representatives  of 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  for  the  formu- 
lation of  the  Colorado  River  compact.  This 
compact  made  construction  of  the  dam  pos- 
sible by  allocating  the  waters  of  the  river  sys- 
tem, settling  a  25-year-old  controversy.  The 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  enacted  Decem- 
ber 21,  1928.  ratified  the  compact  and  au- 
thorized construction  of  a  dam  in  Black  Can- 
yon or  Boulder  Canyon,  leaving  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  choice  of  sites.  It  also  laid  upon 
him  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ex- 
traordinary responsibilities.  As  President, 
Herbert  Hoover  took  an  active  part  in  set- 
tling the  engineering  problems  and  location 
of  the  dam;  was  required  by  the  Project  Act 
to  obtain  power  and  water  contract|  ade- 
quate to  assure  some  8200.000.000  of  revenues 
before  construction  was  begun;  settled  a  bit- 
ter controversy  between  advocates  of  public 
and  private  power,  allocating  the  power,  and 
made  the  contracts  Congress  required:  and, 
having  met  the  statutory  requirements,  pro- 
claimed the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  to 
be  in  effect  on  June  25.  1929.  This  act  rati- 
fied the  Colorado  River  compact,  which  Mr. 
Hoover  had  signed  7  years  before,  and  sub- 
jected all  operations  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project  to  that  compact.  He  reported  to 
Congress  compliance  with  its  mandate  that 
this  project  be  built  on  a  self-liquidating 
basis;  Congress  made  the  necessary  appro- 
priations (in  acts  which  three  times  named 
the  dam  In  his  honor);  the  construction  con- 
tracts were  signed  under  his  administration, 
and  when  he  left  office  construction  had  been 
pushed  to  a  point  where  it  was  more  than  a 
year  ahead  of  schedule. 

In  these  circumstances.  Secretary  Ickes 
found  the  hard  work  done,  the  project  suc- 
cessfully launched,  but  bearing  a  name  which 
he  personally  disliked. 

Chapteb  VI.  The  Name  Hooveb  Dam  Should 
Be  Used  Now 
A  resolution  Is  now  before  the  Congress 
properly  to  use  the  name  Hoover  Dam  instead 
of  Boulder  Dam.  It  will  not  come  to  vote 
In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  A  similar 
resolution  will  be  Introduced  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress  and  should  have  first  attention. 
The  name  Hoover  Dam  could  be  applied  at 
once  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with- 
out congressional  action.  That  should  be 
done. 


Analysis  and  Brief  Sommation  of 
Testimony  on  H.  R.  5434 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30, 1946 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  held  voluminous 
hearings  on  my  bill,  H.  R.  5434.  without 
chance  of  completing  action.  With  a 
view  of  facilitating  study  of  this  testi- 


mony  I   am    presenting   the   following 
analysis  under  leave  to  print. 

PtmPOSE  OF  THIS  bill,  H.  B.   6434 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  5434  is  to  author- 
ize a  change  of  boundaries  and  area  of 
the  Gila  project  in  Tuma  County.  Ariz. 
This  is  a  presently  authorized  and  partly 
constructed  irrigation  project  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
during  the  past  10  years,  having  had  an 
expenditure  of.  nearly  ten  million  dollars 
made  on  it  since  authorization.  The 
original  authorized  project  included 
150.000  acres  of  land,  139.000  acres  of 
which  lay  on  the  mesa  south  and  east  of 
Yuma  adjacent  to  that  city.  The  re- 
maining small  portion  of  the  original 
project  consists  of  bottom  lands  along 
the  Gila  River  very  near  its  mouth. 

The  reason  that  a  change  is  sought  to 
be  made  and  authorized  by  H.  R.  5434 
in  the  existing  partially  completed  proj- 
ect is  that  since  1937  some  very  excellent 
farm  land  lying  along  the  Gila  River  but 
upstream  from  that  part  included  in  the 
present  project  has  been  deprived  of 
its  good  water  for  Irrigation  and  now 
need  relief.  This  deprivation  came 
about  through  developments  higher  up 
on  the  Gila  River  and  its  tributaries  but 
apparently  in  such  a  way  that  injured 
parties  cannot  base  a  legal  claim  for 
damages.  This  has  gone  on  to  such  an 
extent  that  what  was  highly  productive 
and  valuable  farm  lands,  without  any 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  soil,  have 
had  to  be  sold  for  taxes  and  some  have 
reverted  to  the  desert,  because  the  water 
which  formerly  supplied  these  lands 
from  wells  became  too  salty  for  use. 
Since  these  distressed  lands  Just  de- 
scribed, consisting  of  about  75,000  acres, 
could  be  returned  to  high  productivity 
by  furnishing  a  supplemental  supply  of 
good  water  from  the  nearby  Colorado 
River,  it  is  the  purpose  of  H.  R.  5434  to 
eliminate  approximately  75,000  acres  of 
the  more  remote  and  higher  lands  on  the 
mesa  included  in  the  original  project 
and  substitute  therefor  75,000  acres  of 
this  formerly  tilled,  rich  land  along  the 
Gila  River.  The  sponsors  of  this  bill  do 
not  regard  this  proposal  as  a  new  proj- 
ect, but  merely  a  modification  of  a  duly 
authorized  existing  project. 

THE  SPONSORS  OF  THE  BILL 

H.  R.  5434  was  introduced  in  the  House 
by  both  Arizona  Congressmen  and  in 
identical  form  in  the  Senate  by  both  Ari- 
zona Senators.  However,  it  might  be 
called  a  departmental  bill,  and  had  the 
full  backing  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. The  chief  witnesses  appearing  in 
favor  of  the  bill  at  the  recent  hearings 
were  Hugo  Farmer,  secretary  of  the  Gila 
Irrigation  District,  who  is  also  a  State 
Senator  in  the  State  Legislature  of  Ari- 
zona, and  Mr.  R.  H.  McEIhaney,  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Gila  Valley  power  district. 
Included  in  the  distressed  lands  along  the 
Gila  River,  who  is  also  a  farmer  owning 
and  operating  a  farm  in  the  distressed 
area,  which  is  sought  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  present  Gila  project.  Represent- 
ing the  State  of  Arizona,  which  was 
necessitated  by  the  clash  with  witnesses 
from  Southern  California,  was  Mr. 
Charles  Carson,  an  attorney  for  the  Ari- 
zona Colorado  River  Board,  and  Mr.  Gail 


Baker,  an  engineer,  representing  the  Col- 
orado River  Board  of  Arizona.    The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  was  represented  by 
several  witnesses  in  support  of  the  bill. 
BASIS  or  swvon 

All  of  the  witnesses  from  Arizona  in 
support  of  the  bill  expressed  confidence 
that  the  project  sought  to  be  reorganized 
would  be  an  improvement  over  the  old 
project  by  reducing  it  from  150,000  acres 
to  141.000  acres  in  area,  leaving  out  some 
of  the  higher  mesa  lands  and  including 
in  lieu  thereof  the  75,000  acres  of  dis- 
tressed valley  lands  lying  adjacent  to  the 
project  and  along  the  Gila  River.  They 
agreed  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
officials  that  the  proposed  reorganized 
project,  when  completed,  would  require 
diverted  out  of  the  Colorado  River  at 
least  300,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually 
less  than  the  present  uncompleted  proj- 
ect would  require  when  it  is  completed. 
There  is  no  other  water  supply  for  these 
lands  in  Yuma  County,  and  it  was  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  Arizona  wit- 
nesses that  unless  the  75,000  acres  of 
bottom  land  sought  to  be  added  by  H.  R. 
5434  could  be  included  in  the  existing 
Gila  project,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
their  restoration  to  productivity,  but  that 
eventually  they  would  be  lost  entirely  to 
the  desert. 

THE    OPPONENTS    OP    H.    B.    S4S4 

Those  who  appeared  as  witnesses  in 
opposition  to  the  enactment  at  this  time 
of  H.  R.  5434  during  the  hearings  in  June 
and  July  were  chiefly  representatives 
from  certain  agencies  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, although  some  of  them  stated 
they  were  representatives  of  the  State  of 
California  and  spoke  as  such.  Mr.  M.  J. 
Dowd  gave  the  most  extensive  testimony 
against  the  bill  representing  the  Im- 
perial Irrigation  District  of  Southern 
California.  Mr.  James  H.  Howard  ap- 
peared in  opposition  representing  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California  and  other  municipalities  as 
his  clients.  Mr.  Raymond  Matthew  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  Colorado  River 
Board  of  the  State  of  California,  being 
an  engineer  of  that  board.  Mr.  Arvin  B. 
Shaw,  Jr.,  as  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  California,  appeared  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  State,  to  serve  the  agen- 
cies in  expressing  opposition.  Certain 
Members  of  Congress  from  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia and  from  Nevada  appeared  as 
witnesses  who  offered  opposition  to  the 
immediate  enactment  of  the  bllL 

CBOUNDS  OF  OPPOSmON  TO  B.  B.   S4S4 

In  general  the  opposing  witnesses  de- 
clare that  they  are  opposed  to  favorable 
action  on  H.  R.  5434  at  this  time.  By 
emphasizing  "at  this  time"  they  imply 
that  later  their  opposition  might  be  re- 
moved or  modified.  To  give  point  to 
their  opposition  to  the  measure  "at  this 
time,"  they  point  out  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  recently  issued  a  Colorado 
River  report,  tentative  In  form,  which 
lists  numerous  projects  in  a  total  basin 
plan,  the  development  of  which  would 
require  more  water  than  the  whole  ba- 
sin furnishes,  and  their  contention  is 
that  no  new  projects  should  be  author- 
ized until  further  study  has  screened 
the  included  list  of  134  suggested  proj- 
ects and  eradicated  those  which  could 
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not  possibly  be  developed  because  of  the 
shortage  of  water.  They  further  con- 
tend that  no  development  should  pro- 
ceed until  definite  decision  has  been 
made  as  to  how  much  Colorado  River 
water  each  of  the  Colorado  River  basin 
States,  especially  the  three  In  the  lower 
basin,  sliould  receive.  As  one  of  the  sub- 
stantiating arguments,  they  contend 
that  the  recently  adopted  water  treaty 
with  Mexico  creates  a  new.  uncontem- 
plated, and  greatly  enlarged  draft  on  the 
firm  supply  of  the  Colorado  River,  which 
makes  it  imperative,  in  order  to  carry 
out  that  treaty,  that  we  must  figure 
carefully  on  any  future  drafts  on  the 
river  supply. 
AMavuzma  and  comrrcKABcuMKNTS   om 

H.   ■.    £434 

The  sponsors  and  supporters  of  the  bill 
claim  that  not  more  than  600,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually  "in  consumptive 
use"  would  be  required  for  this  proposed 
reorganized  Qila  project  when  com- 
pleted, while  the  opponents  place  it  at 
a  much  larger  amount.  The  600.000  acre- 
feet  is  the  amount  so  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  original 
larger  project.  The  sponsors  further 
state  and  are  convinced  that  there  is 
rightfully  more  than  that  amount  of 
water  In  firm  supply  now  available  In  the 
Colorado  River  for  the  completed  Gila 
project  without  building  any  further 
dams  or  storage,  and  without  depriving 
any  State  in  the  Colorado  Basin  of  any 
of  its  rightful  share  of  firm  water. 

The  truth  or  fallacy  of  this  claim  ap- 
pears to  hinge  upon,  first,  physical  facts 
concerning  either  the  historical  flow  or 
the  virgin  flow  of  the  Colorado  River, 
and  second,  upon  the  interpretation  of 
certain  legal  instruments,  such  as  the 
Santa  Fe  Compact  of  1922.  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  of  1928,  the  Califor- 
nia Statute  of  Limitations  of  1929,  and 
certain  water  contracts  drawn  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  furnish  water 
out  of  Lake  Mead.    This  joining  of  issues 
is  chiefly  by  men  from  Arizona  and  from 
California,  the  Arizona  witnesses  making 
one  Interpretation:  the  California  wit- 
nesses making  another  interpretation  of 
these  above-mentioned  legal  documents. 
The  California   witnesses  in   general 
agree  that  the  Santa  Pe  Compact — sup- 
plemented by  later  enactments — is  the 
basic  law  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
and  declare  that  they  are  willing  to  abide 
by  it.     The  Arizona  witnesses  take  the 
same  stand.   The  Arizona  witnesses  point 
out  that  in  return  for  the  passage  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  by  Congress 
in  1928  that  California  agreed  to  limit 
the  amount  of  water  she  could  claim  out 
of  the  Colorado  River  to  4,400,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually  in  firm  supply, 
plus  one-half  of  the  surplus.    The  Ari- 
zona witnesses  quote  that  California  stat- 
ute, "the  State  of  California  as  of  the 
date  of  such  proclamation  agrees  irrev- 
ocably   and    unconditionally    with    the 
United  States  and  for  the  benefit  of  Ihe 
States  of  Arizona,"  etc..  and  claim  that 
that  statute  of  limitations  is  a  covenant 
Irrevocable.     The   California   witnesses 
say  they  regarded  their  statute  of  limi- 
tation as  a  covenant  which  they  propose 
to  observe,  but  their  interpretation  of 
it  differs  from  the  interpretation  by  Arl- 
sona  witnesses. 


B  AtncLS  in  <b)  water  "apportioned  watee" 

OB    "SCRPLOS   WATER?" 

The  crux  of  the  matter  comes  down  to 
the  question:  "What  is  the  legal  char- 
acter of  the  million  acre-feet  of  water 
mentioned  in  article  III  (b)  of  the  Santa 
Pe  Compact?"  The  Arizona  witnesses 
contend  that  that  million  acre-feet  of 
water  in  article  III  (b),  like  the  7'/a 
million  acre -feet  in  article  III  <a),  is 
"apportioned  water" — apportioned  to 
the  States  of  the  lower  basin.  The 
Arizona  witnesses  contend  that,  thus 
considered,  article  III  (a)  and  article  III 
(b)  of  the  compact  apportion  SVi  million 
acre-feet  of  water  to  the  lower  basin  in 
firm  supply,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
about  its  use  in  the  lower  basin  if  it 
physically  exists  in  the  river.  If  that  be 
true,  and  California  has  limited  her  own 
use  of  apportioned  water  to  4.400.000 
acre-feet — the  Arizona  witnesses  further 
contend — and  Nevada  is  satisfied  with 
300,000  acre-feet  (which  is  all  she  ever 
claimed),  then  the  remainder,  which  is 
3,800,000  acre-feet.  Is  obviously  Arizona's 
water,  since  it  cannot  legally  be  put  any 
place  else  in  the  United  States  within 
the  lower  basin.  However,  of  the  3,800,- 
000  acre-feet  for  Arizona,  only  2.800.000 
acre-feet  is  to  come  from  the  main  stem 
of  the  Colorado  River. 

OPPOSING  WITNESSES  DISAGREE  ON  m    (B)    WATEB 

The  California  witnesses  do  not  agree 
with  this  analysis,  contending  that  arti- 
cle in  (b)  furnishes  a  million  acre-feet 
to  the  lower  basin,  which  is  not  "appor- 
tioned water."  but  should  be  regarded  as 
"surplus  water"  within  the  terms  of  the 
compact.  If  it  is  "surplus  water,"  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  compact,  it  is 
to  be  divided  between  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, each  State  having  half.  This 
dispute  is  over  claim  to  500,000  acre-feet 
of  water  aimually.  So  the  real  nub  of 
the  controversy  is,  Does  half  of  the  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  mentioned  In 
article  III  (b)  of  the  compact  rightfully 
and  legally  belong  to  California,  or  does 
all  of  it  rightfully  and  legally  belong  by 
reason  of  California's  Limitation  Act  to 
Arizona? 

The  California  witnesses  say  that  only 
a  judicial  decision,  or  a  tri-State  com- 
pact can  determine  that  question  and 
that  nothing  new  must  be  done  until  it 
is  determined.  Arizona  witnesses  con- 
tend that  it  has  already  been  determined 
by  what  is.  in  effect,  a  tri-State  compact 
through  the  combined  effects  of  three 
enactments,  namely,  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act  of  1928,  the  California 
Act  of  Limitation  of  1929.  and  the  Ari- 
zona water  contract  and  a  statute  of 
1944.  under  the  terms  of  which  there  can 
be  no  legal  question  but  that  the  million 
acre-feet  of  III  (b)  water  belongs  en- 
tirely to  Arizona  and  to  no  one  else.  The 
Arizona  witnesses  further  declare  that 
not  only  is  a  tri-State  compact  of  the 
lower  basin  States  now  unnecessary,  by 
virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  enact- 
ments, but  that  earnest  attempts  have 
been  made  unsuccessfully  through  a 
quarter  century  to  effect  such  an  agree- 
ment and  there  is  no  prospect  of  better 
success  now  than  during  the  years  since 
1922.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  previously  refused  to  consider  such 


a  case  and  probably  would  not  do  so 
now;  therefore  a  settlement  by  court 
decision  seems  very  doubtful. 

AS  THE  AtJTHOB  OT  THE  BJLt  SEES  IT 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  this  legisla.- 
tion,  H,  R.  5434, 1  feel  that  the  opposition 
expressed  to  it  is  unwarranted,  that  the 
demand  for  delay  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
position witnesses  until  agreement  is  for- 
mally reached  between  all  States  con- 
cerned in  a  new  interstate  compact,  or 
until  Judicial  process  can  be  had,  would 
merely  mean  indefinite  postponement  of 
all  water  development  on  the  Colorado 
River  in  both  the  lower  basin  and  in  the 
upper  ba.sin.  Such  delay  would  mean  a 
continuation  of  the  status  quo,  which 
might  be  highly  desirable  by  those  who 
are  now  being  supphed  water  from  the 
Colorado  River,  but  highly  detrimental, 
if  not  disastrous,  to  those  States  and 
communities  starving  for  the  waters  of 
that  river  and  having  as  good  a  right, 
based  on  human  justice,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  good  a  right  based  on  human 
law,  as  have  the  present  users. 

The  Congress  initiated  legislation  look- 
ing toward  the  development  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  by  authorizing  the 
States  of  that  Basin  to  enter  into  a  com- 
pact. Such  a  compact  was  drawn  at 
Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex.,  In  1922" and  ultimately 
ratified  by  all  the  basin  States.  In  con- 
formity with  the  Santa  Fe  Compact  the 
Congress  passed  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  of  1928  as  a  further  step  in 
the  proper  development  of  the  basin. 
Numerous  other  acts  of  Congress  have 
subsequently  been  enacted  to  continue 
Colorado  River  Basin  development  in 
conformity  to  the  Santa  Fe  Compact  and 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  There- 
fore, I  regard  some  such  measure  as 
H.  R.  5434  a  proper,  logical  further  step 
by  Congress  to  continue  this  vital  de- 
velopment in  Arizona  along  the  lines 
marked  out  for  it  in  the  beginning. 

MAIN  OPPOSING  ARGUMENTS  ABE  UNSOUND 

In  general  the  contention  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  H.  R.  5434  that  there  was  not 
enough  water  in  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem during  the  recent  drought  years  to 
meet  all  of  the  firm  commitments  and 
the  legal  requirements  may  seem  at  first 
glance  to  have  some  basis  of  fact,  it 
is  really  fallacious  reasoning.  It  Is  ad- 
mittedly true  that  the  records  of  the  last 
16  years  show  a  reduced  run-off  of  the 
Colorado  River  watershed  and  thereby  a 
reduced  average  flow  at  Lee"s  Perry,  to 
which  opponents  of  H.  R.  5434  point  with 
a  degree  of  concern.  Particularly  do 
they  point  with  alarm  to  the  much-re- 
duced fiow  during  the  years  of  the  decade 
from  1931  to  1940  inclusive,  which  is  the 
lowest  flow  of  any  10-year  period  in  the 
recorded  history  of  the  river.  By  point- 
ing to  the  flow  of  that  10-year  period  and 
by  clever  manipulation  of  legal  language 
it  might  be  shown  to  one  not  carefully 
observing  that  there  was  not  enough 
water  in  the  river  to  meet  all  of  the  legal 
requirements. 

However,  considering  all  existing  proj- 
ects and  proposed  projects  in  the  lower 
basin,  requiring  a  firm  allotment  of 
water.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ask  whether 
75.000,000  acre-feet  during  any  10-year 
period  have  passed  Lee's  Perry,  plus 
enough  to  meet  any  new  commitment 
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such  as  the  Mexican  Treaty,  to  find 
whether  there  is  such  a  shortage.  Now, 
It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  10- 
year  period  from  1931  to  1940  inclusive 
more  than  100,000,000  acre-feet  of  water 
actually  passed  Lee's  Ferry,  in  spite  of 
depletion  above,  and  that  was  the  very 
lowest  10-year  flow  in  its  recorded  his- 
tory. Looked  at  thus  there  was  no  short- 
age. It  is  plainly  evident  that  in  this 
lowest  10-year  period  that  there  was 
more  than  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  the  Santa  Pe  Compact  for  the 
lower  basin  and  for  the  Mexican  Treaty 
and  all  other  firm  commitments,  allow- 
ing 2,800,000  acre-feet  annually  out  of 
the  main  stem  of  the  Colorado  for  Ari- 
zona. Thus,  their  scarcity  argument 
falls  before  a  simple  mathematical 
calculation. 

OPPOSmON    CAUSING    LOSS    OF    WEALTH 

The  greatest  inconsistency  of  the  op- 
position, resulting  in  vast  national  loss, 
lies  In  the  claim  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  water  in  the  Colorado  River  for  Amer- 
ican uses  in  the  very  face  of  the  physical 
fact  that  from  9,000,000  to  10.000,000 
acre-feet  of  that  water  during  the  past 
5  years  has  annually  gone  out  of  the 
lower  basin  across  the  International  line 
to  Mexico.  When  that  fact  Is  called  to 
the  attention  of  opposition  witnesses 
they  say  that  such  is  "surplus  water"  to 
which  the  upper  basin  States  have  a  firm 
right  but  which  they  are  not  now  using 
beneficially,  because  less  than  3,000,000 
of  the  7VL'  million  acre-feet  of  the  waters 
allotted  to  the  upper  basin  is  presently 
being  utilized.  Of  course,  their  answer 
in  that  respect  is  partly  right  but  really 
fallacious,  because  it  would  account  for 
less  than  half  of  the  water  now  being 
wasted  to  Mexico.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
not  less  than  2.000,000  acre-feet  of  that 
water  now  being  wasted  to  Mexico  as  Just 
described  belongs  in  firm  supply  and 
legal  apportionment  to  Arizona  lands. 

It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  1 
acre-foot  of  water  in  12  months  applied 
to  land  in  southern  Arizona  will  produce 
$20  worth  of  cash  crops.  Please  note 
that  figure,  1  acre- foot  of  water  ap- 
plied yearly  in  that  region  equals  $20  in 
cash  products.  The  record  of  the  great 
irrigation  projects  in  Arizona  for  many 
past  years  will  amply  verify  that  such  is 
a  conservative  estimate.  If  I  am  right, 
as  I  believe  I  am.  that  at  least  2,000,000 
acre-feet  of  Arizona's  water,  over  and 
above  any  treaty  commitment  to  Mexico, 
is  flowing  annually  across  the  interna- 
tional border,  that  means  that  $40,000,- 
COO  worth  of  wealth  is  annually  flowing 
out  of  the  apex  of  that  funnel  to  Ari- 
zona's loss  and  the  Nation's  loss.  Yet  the 
opponents  oL  this  legislation  are  very 
reluctant  toT>ermit  600.000  acre-feet  of 
such  water  in  consumptive  use  in  Yuma 
County.  Ariz.,  as  called  for  in  H.  R.  5434. 

Looking  beyond  the  scope  of  this  bill 
and  considering  the  10.000,000  acre-feet 
of  water  which  flows  across  the  interna- 
tional border  often  In  1  year,  we  get 
some  impression  of  the  price  we  are 
paying,  for  what?  We  are  paying  It  in 
small  part  for  a  good-neighbor  policy, 
but  in  large  part  for  a  policy  of  blindness 
which  is  difficult  to  understand. 


Wool 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanijnous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
on  the  wool  bill,  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  discussion  in  the  last  few 
days,  which  I  have  partially  prepared, 
but  not  completed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

V".  President,  American  agriculture  Is  now 
beginning  to  feel  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
administration's  reciprocal  trade-agreements 
policy. 

The  wool  growers  are  a  case  In  point.  A 
postwar  surplus  of  4.000  000.000  pounds  of 
wool  In  British  hands  will  take  12  to  15  years 
to  absorb,  and  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  our  wool  industry.  Instead  of  giving  pro- 
tection by  adequate  tariff,  and  quota  limita- 
tions If  necessary,  the  administration's  an- 
swer is  another  subsidy,  a  subsidy  which  the 
wool  growers  don't  want,  but  are  forced  to 
support  in  order  to  live. 

On  July  31.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MahonitI  In- 
serted in  the  Record  an  extract  from  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee dealing  with  the  British  loan  in  which 
a  remark  which  I  made  was  Interpreted  as  im- 
plying that  I  desired  to  destroy  the  wool  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  The  Senator 
himself  asserted  the  wholly  unjustifiable  con- 
clusion tliat  I  had  said  that  the  industry  Is 
uneconomic  and  ought  to  be  wiped  out.  Of 
course.  I  had  said  no  such  thing,  and  no  such 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  my  remarks.  I 
was  cross-examining  Mr.  Clayton,  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  backers  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  reciprocal  trade -agreement  pro- 
gram. It  is  the  advocates  of  that  program 
who  claim  that  we  should  encourage  imports 
of  all  those  goods  which  can  be  more  cheaply 
produced  somewhere  else  in  the  world.  It  la 
the  advocates  of  that  program  who  refer  to 
any  American  Industry  with  high  costs  as 
uneconomic  and  draw  the  conclusion  that  It 
ought  to  be  wiped  out. 

I  have  always  opposed  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreement  program.  Of  course,  I  suppose  any 
Industry  Is  in  one  sense  uneconomic  if  its 
costs  are  very  much  greater  than  the  costs 
In  other  cotmtries.  and,  of  course,  the  very 
Justiflcatlon  for  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  that  Its  costs  In  this  country 
are  higher  than  the  costs  of  wool  production 
abroad. 

My  belief  is  that  where  we  have  an  in- 
dustry capable  of  producing  two-thirds  of 
the  domestic  needs,  we  should  protect  that 
industry  by  a  tariff,  even  though  It  Is  un- 
economic in  the  narrow  sense  of  cost.  The 
Industry  did  very  well  tinder  the  Republican 
tariff  prior  to  the  war.  The  proper  remedy 
today  Is  to  increase  that  tariff  to  approximate 
the  difference  in  cost  here  and  abroad. 

The  advocates  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreement  program,  to  be  consistent,  would 
have  to  destroy  the  wool  Industry,  and  this 
Industry  illustrates  the  complete  fallacy  of 
the  whole  idea  that  we  must  Increase  imports 
at  the  cost  of  American  production.  It  is 
true  that  in  recent  years  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  the  reciprocal-trade   agreements 


program,  but  in  1934  he  voted  in  favor  of  the 
bill  which  authorized  and  initiated  the  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time  he  voted  against 
Senator  OvrrroN's  amendment,  which  pro- 
vided that  "nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  give  any  authority  to  reduce  exist- 
ing duties  on  wool."  He  also  voted  against 
Senator  Vandenbkrg's  amendment  providing 
for  hearings  before  the  concluklon  of  a  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement. 

The  bill  now  proposed  by  the  Senator 
abandons  the  whole  theory  of  protection.  It 
permits  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  in 
unlimited  quantity.  It  proposes  to  substi- 
tute for  the  tariff  a  direct  subsidy  to  wool 
growers  which  can  well  amount  to  |>60.000.000 
a  year.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  support  price 
for  wool  to  assure  a  proper  price  to  American 
wool  growers,  but  the  consumer  should  then 
pay  the  real  cost  of  wool,  and  It  should  not  be 
paid  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few  agrlcul- 
tviral  products  which  cannot  be  raised  for 
less  money  in  other  countries,  and  this  bill 
opens  a  program  of  subsidies  which  might  be 
built  up  to  cost  billions  of  dollars.  The  Sen- 
ate knows  that  I  have  opposed  subsidies  as 
a  permanent  policy,  and  that  at  this  very 
moment  we  are  cutting  down  the  consumers' 
subsidies  initiated  by  the  OPA. 

Any  Industry  which  makes  Itself  depend- 
ent on  a  Government  subsidy  is  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  Government  bureaucrats  in 
Washington.  This  has  been  the  result  of 
the  subsidy  on  meat  packing,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  in  the  end  to  the  indus- 
try of  wool  growing.  Under  the  plan  of  this 
bill,  the  Government  would  purchase  the 
entire  domestic  wool  clip  and  would  then 
compete  in  selling  it  with  imported  wool.  As 
such  a  competitor,  the  Government  has  been 
a  complete  failure.  On  May  1  of  this  year 
all  of  the  imported  wool  had  been  sold  except 
113.000,000  pounds,  but  the  Government  had 
on  hand  domestic  wool  which  It  had  pur- 
chased in  the  amount  of  440,000,000  pounds. 

If  we  wish  to  maintain  an  industry  In  this 
country  whose  costs  are  greater  thain  In  other 
countries,  then  we  should  protect  that  indus- 
try by  a  tariff.  It  Is  Inconsistent  and  hypo- 
critical to  oppose  tariffs  and  then  substitute 
quotas  on  imports  or  subsidies,  but  even 
quotas  are  more  defensible  than  subsidies. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  himself,  perhaps,  now  shares  my 
view  of  the  principles  Involved.  In  any 
event.  I  note  that  this  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  May  29.  and  that  the  Senator 
at  no  time  has  ever  moved  to  take  up  the 
bin  or  make  it  the  unfinished  btisiness  of  tba 
Senate. 

The  disastrous  situation  which  now  con- 
fronts the  wool  growers  was  uot  made  by 
them  and  they  should  not  suffer  becatise  of 
the  admlnistratior's  utter  ignorance  of  their 
plight  and  blind,  stubborn  adherence  to  the 
free-trade  policy.  I  would  not  object  to  a 
subsidy  for  the  wool  growers  as  a  temporary 
expedient  until  an  enlightened  American 
policy  of  adequate  protection  Is  forthcoming. 


Cochran's  Record  Ii  Commended  Hifkly 
by  St  Loois  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  SULLIVAN 

OF  ICISSOUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2, 1948 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  from  the  St.  Louis  Union  Labor 
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had  previously  refused  to  consider  such      enough  to  meet  any  new  commitment 
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Advocate  of  Friday.  July  26,  commenting 
upon  the  record  of  my  colleague  from 
St.  Louis,  the  Honorable  Johm  J.  CocH- 
kan: 

Cochran's  Record  Ib  Co»€mkkb«d  Highly  bt 
ST.  Louis  Prcss — Famous  St.  Louis  Con- 
eaianiAN.  retiring  From  Omci,  Lauded 
■Y  All  Thru  Dailixs  as  Onb  Who  Workxd 
Hard  at  thk  Job  or  Sebvino  FArrHruixr 

ALL  THC  PBOPLB 

All  three  St.  Louis  dally  newspapers,  Post- 
Olqpatch,  Star-Times,  and  Globe-Democrat, 
pay  warm  editorial  compliments  to  the  ster- 
ling record  of  Congressman  John  J.  Coch- 
BAJf.  of  St.  Louis,  who  recently  announced 
that  be  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion.   These  well-earned  tributes  follow: 

P06T-DISFATCH 

It  Is  at  no  risk  of  extravagant  statement, 
we  think,  to  say  that  John  J.  Cochran,  who 
withdrew  yesterday  from  the  primary,  is  Just 
about  the  finest  public  servant  Missouri  has 
ever  sent  to  Washington.  He  Is  held  in  ad- 
miration, affection,  and  esteem  by  men  of  all 
parties,  creeds,  and  stations  In  life,  and  his 
■cat  in  Congress,  which  be  has  held  for  20 
years,  was  aacure  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Yet,  typically,  Mr  Cochran  chose  not  to 
continue  In  public  office.  "I  am  not  willing," 
be  said,  "to  render  part-time  service  to  my 
country  as  a  Member  of  Congress  In  this 
critical  period,  nor  am  I  willing  to  let  my 
present  Illness  Interfere  with  full  and  com- 
plete service  to  my  district."  There  are  many 
who  wish  he  had  not  made  this  decision; 
who  prefer  to  have  Mr.  Cochran  even  as 
their  nominal  Representative.  But  that  is 
aot  the  Cochran  ideal  of  public  service. 

sxBvxo  people 

In  the  last  two  decades,  the  "redhead  from 
Kerry  Patch"  has  compiled  a  record  that 
should  be  an  Inspiration  to  all  Members  of 
Congress.  He  has  ever  been  keenly  alert  to 
the  needs  of  this  commimlty  and  to  th« 
State  as  a  whole.  Not  only  bis  constituents, 
but  cltlxens  from  other  congressional  dis- 
tricts, placed  upon  him  staggering  burdens 
which  he  always  performed  promptly  and 
cheerfully. 

In  national  matters,  he  has  likewise  dis- 
tinguished himself.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Accounts  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures,  Cochran 
has  saved  the  country  many  millions  of 
dollars  that  otherwise  would  have  been  paid 
out  In  extravagance  or  graft.  He  was  con- 
stantly vigilant,  when  phony  claims  were 
presented,  to  prevent  raids  upon  the  Treas- 
ury. 

His  voting  record  was  consistently  intelli- 
gent and  progressive.  He  supported  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  because  it  was 
Instinctive  of  him  to  be  for  the  ccmmon  man 
and  the  underdog.  His  knowledge  of  Wash- 
ington affairs  was  encyclopedic  and  many  a 
newspaper  man  hcs  been  dependent  upon  Mr. 
Cochran  for  information  about  them. 

STRAIGHT  SHOOTXB 

A  loyal  Democrat,  Mr.  Cochban  still  never 
permitted  himself  to  be  degraded  by  the  baser 
elements  of  his  party.  When  his  fellow 
Democrats  In  Missouri  attempted  to  steal  the 
governorship  in  1941,  Mr.  Cochran  denounced 
their  action. 

His  popularity  has  grown  steadily.  As  far 
back  as  1932.  when  all  Members  of  the  House 
from  Missouri  were  elected  at  large,  Mr. 
CocHXiN  led  the  ticket.  That  term  he  was 
the  only  St.  Loulsan  in  Congress  and  repre- 
sented the  detailed  interesu  of  the  whole 
city  at  the  Capital.  Last  time  he  ran.  the 
Republican  organization,  knowing  it  was  im- 
possible to  beat  blm,  refused  to  back  an 
opponent. 

In  the  last  few  years,  despite  cruel  suffer- 
ing and  the  loss  of  both  legs,  Mr.  Cochran 
bas  gallantly  carried  on.    Now  be  feels  be 


must  retire  and  he  has  asked  his  district  to 
support  for  his  seat  Frank  M.  Karsten,  his 
able  secretary. 
A  salute  to  Jack  Cochran. 

clobe-democrat 

It  is  typical  of  Congressman  John  J.  Coch- 
ran that  he  Is  not  willing  to  render  part- 
time  service.  This  phrase  in  the  letter  an- 
nouncing his  withdrawal  from  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  on  August  6  reflects  the  phi- 
losophy of  hard  work  and  conscientious  serv- 
ice which  has  made  him  one  of  Missouri's 
outstanding  Representatives  In  Congress. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Cochran  has  carried 
on  his  duties  despite  physical  handicaps 
which  would  have  forced  the  retirement  of 
most  men.  His  continued  Illness  has 
prompted  the  decision  to  retire  at  the  end 
of  his  present  term.  Although  the  people  of 
St.  Louis  understand  and  concur  In  his  de- 
cision, they  regret  the  circumstances  which 
make  it  necessary. 

Brir.  Cochran  has  served  this  community 
well  for  two  decades.  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats  have  joined  In  paying  their  re- 
spects, and  had  his  health  Improved  he 
would  have  been  assured  of  reelection  this 
fall.  Instead  he  has  wisely  decided  to  regain 
his  health,  and  St.  Louis  extends  Its  sincere 
wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery. 

star-times 

"My  heart  is  and  has  been  In  my  work  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,"  Jack  Cochran  wrote 
yesterday  as  he  announced  that  continued 
ill  health  was  prompting  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  race  for  reelection  to  the  House 
from  the  Thirteenth  District,  and  he  wrote 
his  own  seal  on  the  Job  he  has  done  for 
St.  Louis  during  the  11  terms  he  has  served. 

With  an  unswerving  zeal.  Congressman 
Cochran  has  powed  that  heart  of  bis  into 
round-the-clock  work  for  his  district,  his 
city,  and  his  Nation,  and  It  has  always  been 
a  tremendously  big  heart.  He  Is  wise,  none- 
theless, not  to  wear  it  out  In  the  further 
tracking  of  a  man-killing  task. 

His  figure  will  be  missed  there  at  the  front 
of  the  House,  where  he  sat  so  long  In  his 
wheel  chair,  head  cocked  toward  the  Speaker's 
chair.  It  is  good  to  know  that,  even  in  re- 
tirement, his  krowledge  and  devotion  will 
still  be  available  to  the  city  he  has  loved  so 
much  and  served  so  well. 


TIm  Crosser  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2.  1946 

Mr,  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  glad  that  the  President  has 
signed  the  Crosser  bill.  I  voted  for  the 
Crosser  bill  on  every  occasion  and  did 
what  I  could  to  bring  about  its  passage. 
I  was  moved  to  do  this  because  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  the  original  railroad-retire- 
ment legislation  was  up  for  considera- 
tion. I  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
preparation  and  passage  of  that  legisla- 
tion. I  have  at  all  times  since  then  felt 
a  personal  interest  in  that  program  and 
have  stood  up  for  it  on  every  occasion. 

On  the  historic  day  of  July  3,  I  was 
one  of  the  180  whose  votes  were  responsi- 
ble Tor  the  passage  of  the  Crosser  bill  and 
who  have  been  referred  to  frequently 


by  "Labor,"  the  oflBcial  newspaper  of  the 
railroad  brotherhoods. 

I  was  also  present  in  Congress  and 
voted  for  the  final  passage  of  the  bill 
regardless  of  the  amendments  which  the 
Senate  had  placed  thereon.  That  vote 
was  cast  on  July  27.  1946,  when  the  bill 
was  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Crosshh 
for  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  I  also  want  to  compliment 
the  representatives  of  the  railroac^ 
brotherhoods  for  the  very  sensible  man; 
ner  in  which  they  advanced  the  inter; 
ests  of  those  whom  they  represented. 


Reserve  Officers  in  World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mi(. 
Speaker,  because,  in  our  haste  to  put  the 
last  war  behind  us  and  in  the  confusion 
incident  to  our  conversion  to  peace,  we 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  outstanding 
services  performed  in  that  war  by  the 
various  civilian  components  of  the  armed 
forces.  I  have  asked  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Association  to  prepare  a  short  summary 
of  the  wartime  accomplishments  of  the 
Officers'  Reserve.  Since  it  shows  briefly 
the  wisdom  of  the  policies  laid  down  by 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  and  prOr 
vides  a  historic  guide  for  our  future  con- 
sideration of  our  peacetime  military  re- 
quirements, under  unanimous  consent,  1^ 
include  that  summary  in  the  Record: 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  1016.  aa 
amended  in  1920,  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps, 
composed  of  both  the  Officer's  Reserve  Corps 
and  the  Enlisted  Reserve.  When  officers 
were  relieved  from  active  duty  after  World 
War  I,  they  were  offered  commissions  In  the 
Corps,  and  approximately  60.000  of  them 
accepted  those  commissions. 

The  National  Defense  Act  also  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  the  ROTC  system 
In  our  colleges  and  universities,  and,  through 
this  system,  in  peacetime,  we  produced  the 
officers  who  were  the  nucleus  from  which 
the  Army  of  World  War  n  was  built.         / 

This  country,  as  a  whole,  does  not  realize 
the  debt  It  owes  to  the  120.000  Reserve  offi- 
cers who  were  available  In  1940  when  It  was 
necessary  to  Increase  the  size  of  our  peace- 
time Army  because  of  the  threat  of  war. 
The  availability  of  these  officers  made  It  pos- 
sible to  expand  this  Army  from  apprcxi- 
matcly  200,000  in  August  1940  to  8,000,000 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

These  peacetime-produced  Reserve  officen?, 
with  a  sprinkling  «f  World  War  I  officers, 
who  had  maintained  commission  status  dur- 
ing these  years,  were  the  officers  who  manned 
our  reception  centers,  our  replacement  train- 
ing centers,  our  officer  candidate  schools, 
and  who  composed  90  percent  of  the  officers 
with  troops  on  December  7,  1941.  This  group 
of  officers  built  up  the  Army  until  It  reached 
the  strength  of  more  than  2.500.000.  This 
was  the  hardest  part  of  the  Job.  since  upon 
reaching  that  strength,  by  taking  cadres 
from  new  units  and  producing  new  officeis 
from  OCS,  it  was  possible  to  build  up  rap- 
Idly  until  we  reached  our  final  strength. 

It  might  be  of  Interest  to  note  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  these  officers  during  thif 


mr.  A  tabulation  of  the  officer  strength  of 
five  combat  divisions  who  had  seen  the  most 
service  as  of  June  30,  1944,  revealed  that  62 
percent  of  the  lieutenant  colonels  on  duty 
with  those  five  divisions  were  Reserve  officers: 
95  percent  of  the  majors.  85  percent  of  the 
captains,  and  70  i>ercent  of  the  first  lieu- 
tenants— 76  percent  of  the  unit  commanders 
In  these  five  divisions,  from  platoon  up,  were 
Reserve  officers.  In  other  words,  the  officers 
who  were  leading  our  troops  in  battle  were 
largely  reserve  officers.  Later,  this  percentage 
changed  somewhat  as  the  number  of  officers 
commissioned  from  AUS  gradually  began  to 
outnumber  all  other  components. 

When  the  total  strength  of  the  Army  was 
reached,  the  Reserve  officers  represented  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  the  total  officer 
strength  of  the  Army.  A  little  more  than 
60  percent  of  all  field  officers  in  the  Army  at 
that  time  were  Reserve  officers.  This  20  per- 
cent of  total  officer  strength,  In  other  words, 
produced  60  percent  of  our  field  officers.  The 
Regular  Army  only  represented  2  percent  of 
the  total  officer  strength:  the  balance  of  the 
officer  strength  was  from  the  civilian  com- 
ponents— the  ORC,  National  Guard,  and  AUS. 

Inasmuch  as  all  AUS  officers  are  offered 
the  opportunity  to  accept  Reserve  conunls- 
sions  upon  relief  from  active  duty,  they  may 
well  be  considered  part  of  the  officer  Reserve 
strength.  The  National  Guard,  also  part  of 
the  Reserve  component,  represented  3  per- 
cent at  the  peak  strength  and  made  as  fine 
a  record  as  the  Reserve  during  the  war. 

In  building  for  the  future,  this  country 
must  put  more  and  more  faith  and  confi- 
dence In  our  Reserve  officers  who  are  willing. 
during  peacetime,  to  spend  time  and  money 
and  effort  to  become  competent  officers  when 
called  upon  in  case  of  war.  It  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
officers  of  World  War  II,  upon  being  relieved 
of  active  duty,  are  accepting  Reserve  com- 
missions. 


Sare  the  American  Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  herein 
excerpts  from  an  article  published  in 
the  National  Republican  Club  Bulletin 
for  April  1946: 

SAVX  THI  AMERICAN   REPUBLIC 

The  leading  Communist  newspaper  In  the 
United  States,  the  circulation  of  which  Is 
growing  dally,  has  been  publicizing  an  In- 
tensive recruitment  campaign  for  member- 
ship hy  the  Communist  Party.  We  hear  that 
the  present  goal  in  New  York  City  is  20,000 
new  members.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
similar  drive  for  membership  conducted  by 
either  of  the  two  major  parties. 

Should  a  citizen  decide  to  Join  the  Com- 
mxmist  Party,  it  is  very  easy  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  alms,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
for  any  cltlsen  who  wishes  to  Join  either  of 
the  major  parties  to  find  out  what  their 
principles  are. 

Because  the  Communists  and  their  fellow 
travelers  have  discovered  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  citizens  will  not  Join  their 
ranks  under  the  label  of  communism,  they 
have  invented  a  very  skillful  device  which 
they  have  been  using  successfully— to  wit, 
they  pose  as  great  proponents  of  democracy 
without  defining  what  democracy  is.    Their 
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propaganda  subtly  implies  that  democracy 
means  opposition  to  fascism  only  and  no 
opposition  to  communism  and  that  anyone 
who  opposes  communism  is  a  Fascist.  Trag- 
ically, thousands  of  our  citizens,  and  they 
Include  members  of  both  major  parties,  have 
been  duped  by  this  formula.  We  hear  of 
Republican  and  Democratic  Senators  and 
Congressmen  attending  anti-Fasclst  rallies. 
Joining  various  self-styled  democriitlc 
leagues,  the  purposes  of  which  are  ostensibly 
to  fight  fascism  but  actually  to  weaken  any 
opposition  to  communism.  Both  major 
parties  have  been  so  weakened  by  this  proc- 
ess of  communistic  erosion,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  can  very  well  be  called  now  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America. 

In  the  hubbub  of  political  confusion.  lit> 
tie  do  we  hear  about  devotion  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America: 
little  about  truly  representative  government: 
little  about  the  sacredness  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights. 

It  was  Indeed  an  occasion  for  mourning 
when  we  heard  recently  of  a  Congressman 
who  had  served  his  country  for  many  years, 
resigning  with  the  observation  that  this  has 
ceased  to  be  a  repubic  and  that  we  are  now 
a  nation  governed  by  decree.  The  red  Demo- 
crats have  long  since  thrown  to  the  winds 
of  oblivion  all  concepts  of  sovereignty  of 
state  and  they  are  clamoring  ceaselessly  for  a 
more  powerful  tyranny  In  Washington  and 
for  more  government  by  decree. 

In  a  nation  which  under  its  great  Consti- 
tution has  achieved  the  highest  degree  of 
prosperity  thus  far  attained  anywhere  In  the 
world  and  which  Is  frequently  asked  for  help 
by  the  red  democracies,  we  hear  constantly 
of  ever-growing  vicious  propaganda  about 
capitalist  oppression,  class  injustice,  and  re- 
ligious persecution.  The  red  democracies  un- 
der their  slogan  of  antidiscrimination  fOid 
democratic  equality,  have  done  everything 
to  create  class  hatred,  to  destroy  religion, 
and  Inculcate  Into  the  American  people  an 
ever-growing  greed  for  more  money  and  less 
work. 

While  the  Communist  Party  Is  soliciting 
membership,  and  the  two  major  parties  are 
resting  on  their  laurels,  the  so-called  right- 
eous-thinking citizens  Indulge  in  a  virile  de- 
nunciation of  all  politicians.  Ihese  men 
do  not  miss  any  opportunity  to  vilify  poli- 
ticians and  to  discourage  the  average  cltiren 
from  being  interested  In  politics,  and  such 
men  are  the  most  dangerous  opponents  of 
our  Republic.  They  try  to  discourage  our 
citizens  from  participating  in  politics  and 
denounce  those  who  do,  thxis  putting  a  stigma 
on  any  citizen  who  is  active  in  politics. 

Unless  the  liberty-loving  Americans  wtJce 
up  and  do  something  about  It  without  further 
delay,  this  Republic,  the  greatest  on  earth, 
shall  perish.  We  can  and  we  must  prevent 
this  and  It  can  be  prevented  if  all  the  lovers 
of  a  centralized  bureaucracy  in  Washington 
and  a  government  by  decree — a  government 
in  which  wages  are  fixed,  prices  are  fixed, 
property  rights  are  destroyed  by  confiscatory 
taxes,  citizens  demoralised  by  patemalittic 
"gimme"  legislation — a  government  In  which 
free  enterprise  is  fast  being  destroyed,  m 
which  free  opportunity  is  eliminated  by  mak- 
ing It  impossible  for  a  man  to  choose  his  own 
vocation  and  his  own  fellow  workers — stay  In 
the  Democratic  Party  and  let  that  party  hon- 
estly change  Its  name  to  the  Socialist  Psrty 
and  let  all  those  nominal  Republicans  who 
are  supporters  of  the  red  democracies  Join 
that  Democratic  Party  to  which  they  right- 
fully belong,  but  let  those  who  love  our  Re- 
public and  who  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  Americans— Washington,  Lin- 
coln, Jefferson,  to  mention  a  few — were  poli- 
ticians in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
come politicians  also  and  t)elong  to  the  Re- 
publican Party,  be  active  in  it  so  that  that 
party  stands  for  our  constitutional  republi- 
can form  of  government.  Only  by  building 
up  a  strong  major  party  devoted  to  our  re- 


publican form  of  government  can  the  red 
avalanche  be  stopped.  Thus  I  call  on  you 
all — become  politicians  and  help  to  sava 
America. 


Meditations  of  a  Nonai^eiurian 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sometime  ago  I  received  a  poem 
written  by  one  on  his  ninetieth  birthday. 
The  author  is  a  former  instructor  of 
mine.  He  is  none  other  than  W.  J. 
Lhamon.  of  Columbia.  Mo.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Mis.souri  Bible  College  when  I 
was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. He  has  long  been  renowned  as  a 
biblical  scholar  and  an  expounder  of  the 
Scriptures  of  rare  ability. 

Dr.  Lhamon,  as  we  students  were  fond 
of  calling  him,  has  honored  me  by  send- 
ing me  his  autographed  Meditations  of  a 
Nonagenarian.  These  are  the  medita- 
tions of  a  man  who  has  reached  his 
ninetieth  birthday,  a  man  who  has  lived 
an  exemplary  life  and  has  taught  others 
how  to  live  according  to  the  pattern  laid 
down  by  the  Man  of  Galilee.  His  whole- 
some teaching  made  indelible  impressions 
upon  my  mind  and  helped  to  mold  my 
character.  To  him  and  his  precepts  and 
example  I  am  most  deeply  indebted  for 
the  ideals  I  cherish  and  the  life  I  have  at- 
tempted to  live.  In  his  letter  of  trans- 
mission of  his  meditations,  he  was  char- 
acteristically complimentary  when  he 
said  to  me: 

Your  letter  to  me  of  recent  date  brings  a 
Joy  and  a  surprise.  Also  it  stirs  up  memo- 
ries of  the  long  ago.  It  Is  good  to  know  that 
you  found  those  days  in  our  Bible  cla.<«rooms 
rich  and  rewarding  ones.  I  never  dreamed 
that  I  was  helping,  however  humbly,  to  edu- 
cate a  Congressman — and  I  will  add.  a  states- 
man, which  is  different — sometimes. 

Nothing  is  sweeter  than  to  see  a  man 
who  has  been  active  all  of  his  life  and  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  90  summers,  still  men- 
tally alert,  intelligently  refined,  and 
spiritually  inspiring.  These  are  the 
traits  and  characteristics  of  a  life  that 
has  not  been  lived  in  vain  and  of  hopes 
Immortal.  Such  a  life  and  such  a  spirit 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  us  all  to  live 
as  if  we  are  only  beginning  at  the  end  of 
this  life  to  live  for  immortality.  It  en- 
ables  us  to  envision  the  sweetness  of  life 
eternal. 

The  beautiful  lines  of  my  former  in<- 
structor.  Dr.  W.  J.  Lhamon,  follow : 

Meditations  or  a  Nonaccnasian 

NiNxnrrR  butboat 

Felicitations  above  desert.  Children, 
grandchildren,  friends  afar  and  near.  Har»i- 
clasps,  wishes,  kisses,  letters  galore,  and  eu- 
phemistic adjectives.  An  old  heart  grows 
warm  with  memories  and  gratitude. 

Friends  and  friends  say.  ;'Keep  on  living.** 

I  wonder  why. 

Life's  race  is  well  nigh  run; 

Life's  work  is  well  nigh  done; 

Life  waits  beyond  tlv  setting  ran. 
Why  keep  on  living? 
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ZiOvlng  and  loved  ones  say,  "Keep  on  living." 

Your    wlsb    Is    sweet.    But    ttiinlt,    my 
child: 

I've  gone  my  way; 

I've  said  my  say; 

There  waits  an  endless  day. 
Why  keep  on  living? 

Flattering  words  hint  years  yet  ten. 

Some  sands  are  yet  In  time's  hour  glass; 
Some  strength  of  will  brings  things  to 

pass: 
Some  force  of  mind  shapes  thoughts  en* 

mass; 
But  no!    A  slowing  step.    The  flesh  is 
weak. 
Why  keep  on  living? 

Friends,  loved  ones,  flatterers. 

This  is  why. 

I  want  to  strike  when  I  am  mad; 

I  want  to  crush  the  thing  that's  bad; 

I  want  to  shout  when  I  am  glad, 
Deo  volente,  let  me  live. 

Friends,  loved  ones,  flatterers. 

This  Is  why. 

A  thousand  thoughts  are  yet  to  say; 

A  thousand  debts  are  yet  to  pay; 

A  thousand  prayers  are  yet  to  pray; 
Deo  volente,  let  me  live. 

Brothers I  brothers! 
This  is  why. 

I  want  to  curse  the  cosmic  fraud 
That  peace  is  built  on  Caesar's  sword, 
:■■       On  Jungle  snarl,  and  fang  and  tooth  and 
claw; 
I  want  to  bless  our  Lord  Christ's  way 
Of  teaching,  healing,  love  and  law. 
Deo  volente,  let  me  live. 

— W.  J.  Lhamon. 


Our    Choice:     Self-GoTernment    Under 
God's  Law  or  Compulsory  Goremment 
-  Without  God 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

—  or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  QWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  Is  end- 
ing another  chapter  in  the  age-old. 
never-ending  conflict  between  two  fun- 
damental concepts  of  government.  Ono 
is  self-government  by  men  disciplined  to 
exercise  freedom  on  thetr  own  account 
under  God's  laws,  without  any  other  re- 
atrictiom  of  government  than  are  neces- 
sary to  a  free  social  order.  The  other  is 
government  by  the  strictly  enforced 
compulsions  of  mere  men  over  other  men 
who  hold  that  people  are  unfit  for  free- 
dom and  will  not  behave  without  ruthless 
compulsion. 

Free  societies  merely  use  government 
In  order  to  protect  the  exercise  of  their 
liberties  from  foes  within  and  without, 
never  in  order  to  take  on  the  exercise  of 
their  citizens'  liberties  for  them.  This 
has  been  our  American  concept  of  the 
constitutionally  limited  use  of  govern- 
ment for  150  years. 

In  stark  contrast  to  this  limitation  of 
Government  protecting  the  citizens' 
practice  of  freedom,  we  And  the  compul- 
sory state  which  invariably  pretends  to 
be  able  to  manage  the  people  better  than 
they  can  manage  themselves.  This  is  the 
philosophy  of  statism.  which  underlies 


all  forms  of  fascism,  whether  it  be  com- 
munism, socialism,  or  collectivism. 

Such  Fascist  forms  of  government  can- 
not be  mixed  with  self-government. 
They  must  conflict.  Yet  right  now.  the 
greatest  American  delusion  is  that  we 
can  be  half  managed  or  compelled  and 
half  free.  Simply  stated,  then,  we  have 
attempted  for  2  years  now  to  balance  and 
compromise  between  freedom  and 
tyranny.    First  one,  then  the  other. 

Each  time  the  exercise  of  freedom, 
through  constitutional  self-government, 
breaks,  some  group,  generally  of  rough, 
tough  persons,  emerge  to  impose  their 
wills  on  the  whole  people.  They  assume 
the  leadership  of  the  compulsory  state. 
Sometimes  they  have  been  in  govern- 
ment, sometimes  not.  It  is  exceedingly 
easy  to  do,  as  we  have  seen  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Given  conditions  of  hardship  and  ten- 
sion and  disorder,  complexities  of  life 
that  seem  too  hard,  scarcity  of  food  and 
shelter,  and  the  people  have  listened  to 
the  promises  of  the  false  leaders  of  our 
central  government.  By  a  barrage  of 
propaganda,  the  people  are  persuaded 
that  the  ordinary  citizens  are  unfit,  in- 
competent, selfish,  or  greedy  and  must 
give  way  to  the  superior  wisdom  and 
power  and  mercy  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment itself.  In  this  manner,  weak  minds 
actually  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
there  is  an  almighty  state  to  carry  on 
their  burdens  and  plan  their  lives. 

Of  late,  we  have  been  witnessing  most 
of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  reject  the 
disciplines  of  voluntary  self-government 
to  choose  instead  the  compulsory  state, 
depending  on  the  promises  of  its  tyranny. 
The  Italians  wanted  Mussolini  because 
he  promised  to  get  them  what  they 
wanted.  The  Germans  clamored  for 
Hitler,  voted  for  him  time  and  time 
again  in  overwhelming  numbers,  just  as 
the  Russians  worshipped  Lenin  and 
Stalin,  because  they  promised  them  what 
they  wanted.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  all 
ages.  People  can  be  deceived  over  and 
over  again  by  the  same  cold  and  calcu- 
lated promises  of  power-hungry  dema- 
gogs. 

In  fact,  our  own  forefathers  had 
scarcely  won  equality  of  opportunity  to 
pursue  life.  Uberty.  and  happiness  for 
themselves,  before  the  people  wanted  to 
give  it  all  up  and  make  Washington  king 
over  them.  Such  is  human  nature,  and 
•uch  Is  mankind's  most  deadly  and  an- 
dent  sin.  Without  excepUon.  sooner  or 
later  every  nation  up  to  modern  times 
has  fallen  again  and  again  into  this  sin. 

The  paradox  of  our  time  is  that  edu- 
cated modem  people.  In  spite  of  this 
knowledge  of  history,  have  given  up  free- 
dom and  personal  responsibility  and  sub- 
mitted, often  without  a  fight,  to  many 
different  forms  of  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, all  alike  in  their  use  of  force  and 
murder  and  slavery  on  the  people.  This 
tragic  fact  reminds  me  that  never  before 
has  the  almighty  state  possessed  means 
of  education  and  propaganda  and  com- 
munication like  the  modern  state  parties 
by  which  to  deceive  the  people,  both  effi- 
ciently and  completely.  Add  to  this  the 
other  fact,  that  modern  guns  and  motors 
and  bombs  in  the  hands  of  2  percent  of 
the  people,  organiied  under  one  party 
control,    makes    counterrevolution    too 


bloody  to  contemplate.  Thus  a  so-call<Ki 
new  order  that  may  endure  for  genera- 
tions is  made  quite  possible.  The  sup- 
pressed citizens  are  rendered  helpless 
without  voice  or  weapons. 

Now.  then,  how  can  we  Americans  any 
longer  entertain  the  delusion  that  we 
alone  are  not  as  other  men,  tempted  as 
they  are  tempted  to  put  faith  in  false 
hopes,  built  upon  the  false  idea  of  the 
goodness  of  the  state.  How  can  we,  as  a 
people,  foolishly  hope  to  realize  our  as- 
pirations for  the  good  things  of  life  for 
all  the  people  through  ever-growing 
state  measures,  instead  of  through  the 
exercise  of  freedom.  That  so  many  en- 
tertain such  false  hopes  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  everyone  of  us 
has  been  influenced  by  the  teachings  of 
the  same  pagan  philosophers  that  taught 
the  Europeans.  Do  you  remember  how, 
prior  to  the  First  World  War,  we  sent  our 
top  students  from  our  colleges  to  finish 
their  education  in  Berlin.  Heidelberg, 
Leipzig.  Munich,  Vienna,  and  many  other 
universities  glorifying  the  state?  They 
came  back  with  their  Ph.  D.'s,  proud  of 
their  new  learning,  to  instill  in  us  and 
our  children.  In  college  and  high  school, 
the  political  ideas  of  the  so-called  great- 
est modem  philosopher,  Hegel,  and  his 
disciples,  Marx  and  Engels. 

True  enough,  those  professors  who  in 
their  hearts  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
statism  have  taken  care  to  dilute  their 
Marxist  teachings.  They  are  clever. 
They  know  the  psychology  of  educational 
propaganda.  They  seek  to  make  their 
insidious  ideas  palatable.  Thus,  they 
have  succeeded  in  confusing  young 
minds  and  in  making  our  young  men  and 
women  doubt  free  society.  But  this 
vicious  teaching,  built  on  the  technique 
of  negative  suggestion,  can  only  end  by 
driving  our  youth  toward  the  only  alter- 
native to  freedom— namely,  statism  and 
government  control.  That  is  the  new 
God  that  has  been  systematically  and 
regularly  taught  to  them. 

That  we.  the  descendants  of  a  great 
religious  tradition  of  political  liberty, 
should  have  to  confess  the  very  great  in- 
fluence of  such  pagan  and  freedom-kill- 
ing learning  from  Europe,  makes  us  hang 
our  heads  in  shame  too  late.  Yet  it  Is 
our  American  tragedy  that  we  permitted 
it  to  happen.  God  and  the  passion  for 
freedom  have  been  generally  banished 
from  our  literature,  our  conversation, 
our  everyday  plan  of  life  and  our  politi- 
cal order.  Have  not  our  masters  been 
the  same  as  those  who  taught  the  Ger- 
mans and  Russians?  And  since  we  let 
down  our  religious  and  moral  guard, 
a  vacuum  of  spiritual  development 
for  self-government  was  permitted  to 
emerge.  That  vacuum  is  now  being  filled 
by  the  modern  demon  of  statism. 

It  is  inevitable  that  true  freedom  must 
disappear  under  this  teaching  of  statism. 
Every  time  power  is  added  to  the  state, 
and  faith  increased  In  centralized  gov- 
ernment, the  people's  faith  in  themselves 
and  in  each  other  is  decreased.  They 
are  weakened  in  their  own  moral  Judg- 
ment. Their  constitutional  ideas  are 
blunted.  Their  inventive  and  produc- 
tive capacities  are  increasingly  burdened 
with  the  oppressive  load  which  the  state 
places  upon  them. 
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Is  there  any  doubt  of  it?  Are  we  not 
at  this  time  looking  to  the  all-wise  state 
and  depending  on  its  promises  to  manage 
prices  and  persons? 

Are  we  not  promised  cheaper  butter 
and  beef  and  clothing  and  houses  than 
free  men  and  women  would  or  could  pro- 
vide? Do  we  not  look  to  the  Government 
for  jobs  and  wages  and  subsidies?  For 
health  and  medicine  and  hospitals  at 
lower  costs  and  better  than  freedom  pro- 
vides? For  Federal  aid  and  direction  of 
education  which  the  individual  counties 
and  States  fail  to  provide,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government  could?  Do  we  not 
clamor  for  Government  to  provide  houses 
for  our  veterans  because  the  ways  of 
Government  are  alleged  to  be  cheaper, 
more  competent,  less  selfish,  and  greedy 
than  the  ways  of  individual  builders? 
Taught  by  our  own  Government  to  be 
afraid  of  freedom,  we  fear  to  take  back 
powers  we  extended  to  it  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  only. 

Who  says  that  free  men  are  less  com- 
petent and  honest  and  productive  than 
government?  Why,  our  own  Govern- 
ment itself.  To  persuade  and  deceive  the 
people  it  employs  45.000  experts,  publi- 
cists, writers,  radiomen,  and  columnists 
at  a  public  expense  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  per  year. 

Who  says  a  free  people  are  full  of 
greed,  and  selfishness,  and  ignorance, 
and  sickness,  unhoused  and  unfed,  while 
the  clamor  goes  up  for  appropriations, 
management  and  control  by  govern- 
ment. Why  our  own  Government  says 
so.  It  leads  the  clamor  against  the  peo- 
ple's own  representatives.  Thus,  the  peo- 
ple are  taught  by  the  Government  itself 
the  goodness  of  Government  and  the 
evils  of  free  men.  Thus,  our  own  Gov- 
ernment prostitutes  the  American  con- 
cept of  freedom.  It  does  not  glory  in 
the  freedom  of  Its  citizens,  but  in  the 
control  and  management  of  them. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  we  should  em- 
ploy 45.000  experts  to  teach  the  blessings 
of  freedom  and  its  fruits  in  production 
and  invention.  And  suppose  further  that 
we  kept  this  up  for  a  period  of  10  or  15 
years,  on  an  appropriation  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars.  We  could  convert  this 
world  to  freedom  as  America  did  change 
the  world,  by  its  example,  during  the 
last  150  years.  But  as  we  have  weakened 
our  faith  in  freedom  at  home,  we  have 
v^-eakened  our  example,  our  influence, 
and  our  mission  abroad. 

Let  it  be  clear,  that  once  we  lay  down 
the  practice  of  our  Christian  concepts 
of  freedom  as  our  dominant  culture,  the 
compulsory  state  is  unable  to  practice 
this  freedom  for  us.  Quite  the  opposite 
is  true  when  the  state  ceases  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  exercise  of  freedom 
and  becomes  the  manager  of  individ- 
uals, it  violates  the  fundamental  laws  of 
God  and  free  human  spirits. 

Among  free  individuals,  love  Is  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.  Love  suf- 
fers long  and  is  kind.  As  between  in- 
dividuals exercising  self-government, 
love  is,  therefore,  the  perfect  law  of  free- 
dom. We  have  been  taught  that  we  must 
love  even  our  enemy,  but  all  this  is  im- 
possible in  a  political  order  maintained 
through  compulsion,  through  the  exer- 
cise of  power  of  mere  man  over  other 
men.    Such  a  state  cannot  practice  the 


Golden  Rule;  it  can  only  suspend  and 
destroy  it. 

The  compulsory  state,  in  all  of  Its 
manifestations,  loves  itself  and  is  proud. 
It  is  pulled  up  and  vain.  It  pretends 
to  be  the  source  of  goodness  and  mercy 
and  which,  therefore,  must  not  be  dis- 
puted or  questioned  or  opposed.  It  sets 
itself  up  as  the  judge  of  all  that  is  right 
and  wrong,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
Its  decisions.  By  propaganda,  and  by 
the  control  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people, 
it  tells  only  the  one  side  that  is  favorable 
to  itself.  It  conceals  the  whole  truth. 
It  rejoices  in  the  iniquity  and  the  fall  of 
all  those  opposed  to  it.  It  suspends  the 
operation  of  the  Golden  Rule.  If  neces- 
sary, it  murders  its  opponents  to  achieve 
its  purposes.  It  can  tolerate  no  party 
but  one  loyal  to  itself.  It  can  acknowl- 
edge no  mistakes,  unless  it  weaken  Its 
own  omnipotence  and  its  hold  upon  the 
people.  Its  management  of  prices  and 
persons,  health  and  education  and  hous- 
ing plans,  in  brief,  its  tyranny,  must  be 
maintained  without  opposition,  lest  the 
presumed  good  of  the  people  be  disturbed. 
Thus,  the  almighty  state  is,  in  truth, 
God,  and  can  tolerate  no  other  god  be- 
side it. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  modem 
state  is  necessarily  atheist  of  character. 
It  does  not  exalt  God's  sovereignty. 
Neither  does  it  keep  inviolate  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  Individual  person. 

From  the  individual  the  promise  of  life 
eternal  is  from  God.  The  Immortal 
message  to  individuals  Is.  "Give — lose 
your  life  that  ye  may  find  it" — a  concept 
impossible  for  statism  to  comprehend. 

And  let  us  remember,  too,  the  state  is 
of  the  earth — earthy — it  cannot  give. 
The  state  can  but  imitate  and  appropri- 
ate and  coerce.  It  does  not  create,  and 
where  it  becomes  all-powerful  it  is  all, 
and  it  ends  all.  So,  in  review,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  have  expanded  the  power  of 
government  over  us,  we  have  done  what 
Christians,  anxious  to  maintain  a  Chris- 
tian society,  cannot  do. 

Our  forefathers  had  to  decide  whether 
they  would  remain  loyalists  to  a  crown 
or  whether  they  would  cast  their  lot  un- 
compromisingly and  dangerously  for 
freedom  from  foreign  tyrants.  They 
could  not  then — we  cannot  now— com- 
promise between  freedom  and  tsrranny, 
as  we  are  trying  to  do  among  the  con- 
flicting forces  here  and  the  powers  l)e- 
yond  the  Atlantic. 

We  must  take  an  uncompromising  and 
constructive  stand  for  freedom.  Above 
all,  we  must  become  practical.  Just  as 
this  Republic  was  not  brought  into  being 
by  men  who  merely  talked  about  free- 
dom, so  evea  we  must  realize  that  it  is 
not  enough  that  we  see  the  problem  or 
have  knowledge  of  it.  Freedom  is  a 
political  idea  and  can  live  only  by  the 
work  of  political  parties.  There  never 
was  any  other  practical  defense  of  free- 
dom than  the  practice  of  politics — prac- 
tical politics. 

The  traitors  to  freedom  are  organized. 
They  must  be  overwhelmed  in  the  politi- 
cal arena.  This  attack  will  be  made  soon 
at  the  polls. 

This  battle,  more  difficult  for  us  to  win 
than  mechanical  warfare,  requires  active 
participation  in  the  systematic  organiza- 
tion of  groups,  schools,  churches,  neigh- 


borhoods, and  political  parties  across  the 
country  in  every  election  district.  It 
jneans  volunteering  as  a  worker,  a  door- 
bell ringer  in  the  election  district,  a 
leader  of  thought,  and  an  organizer  of 
your  neighbors'  votes.  We  must  become 
crusaders  for  freedom,  political  freedom 
under  God's  laws.  We  must  organize  and 
teach  and  spread  our  concern  until  it  is 
commonly  supported.  People  vote  the 
way  they  are  organized  to  think  and  vote. 

We  must  make  freedom  work  so  well 
that  It  will  be  more  greatly  desired  at 
home  and  then  by  example  and  influence 
spread  abroad.  If  there  are  unemployed. 
If  there  is  sickness,  if  there  is  need  of 
friendship,  houses  for  veterans,  if  our 
neighbor  is  troubled  in  any  way.  it  is  our 
concern.  Only  freemen  have  foimd 
enmigh  for  their  needs.  Only  freemen 
are  so  inventive,  productive,  and  cooper- 
ative as  to  provide  the  needs  equal  to  an 
increasing  population.  If  we  fall  in  this, 
the  people  will  turn  to  salvation  by  Gov- 
ernment control.  That  is  the  nature  of 
the  conflict  we  are  in. 

In  a  world  for  the  most  part  submerged 
in  tyranny  and  statism.  Providence  has 
granted  us  an  hour  of  grace.  This  is  the 
challenge  today  to  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  free- 
dom, by  assuming  personal  responsibility 
for  it.  God  help  us  to  appreciate,  and,  if 
necessaiy.  fight  to  maintain  freedom  of 
life,  freedom  of  the  spirit  of  man.  and 
freedom  in  the  invention  and  production 
and  use  of  property.  And  may  our  ex- 
ample be  so  good  at  home  that  It  may  be 
extended  to  all  men  everywhere. 


ProspectiTe  Trade  Afreements  May  Be 
DestractiTe  to  Many  Industries 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  Juiy  27.  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
11, 1946, 1  made  a  speech  on  the  work  of 
the  House  in  which  I  discuased  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  In- 
formation had  been  coniemplating  mak- 
ing trade  agreements  that  would  involve 
at  least  3,000  different  commodities.  In 
that  speech  I  stated  in  effect  that  the 
departments  of  government  having  to 
do  with  the  making  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  had  indicated  about  a  year 
ago  that  they  were  going  to  hold  meet* 
ings  with  some  14  other  nations  in  which 
meetings  they  would  discuss  the  trade 
treaties  that  would  Involve  those  com- 
modities. Those  meetings  have  not  been 
held  and  no  very  plausible  explanation 
has  been  given  for  the  failure  to  hold 
the  meetings. 

In  that  speech  I  stated  that  there  were 
intimations  that  the  reasons  the  meet- 
ings had  not  been  held  were  that  it  was 
feared  that  such  meetings  would  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British  loan 
legislation  then  pending  and  that  the 
imminence  of  the  November  election 
might  have  some  influence  on  the  mat- 
ter of  holding  the  meetings.    I  further 
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places  upon  them. 
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stated  in  that  speech  that  I  had  written 
a  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity 
Information  which  letter  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should 
now  submit  for  printing  in  the  Record 
a  copy  ot  the  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Lynn  R.  Edminster,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  which  was  in  reply  to  my 
letter.  Mr.  Edminster's  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

JULT  13.  1946. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Jknkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DzAt  Ms.  JzNKiNs:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  July  8.  1946,  In  which  you  state  that 
you  have  been  advised  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  planning  to  hold  a  conference  with 
14  other  nations  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering reduction  or  elimination  of  tariff  rates 
on  about  3,000  commodities  manufacttired  In 
the  United  States  and  In  which  you  urge  that 
the  list  of  commodities  which  will  be  con- 
sidered at  this  conference  be  published  imme- 
diately. 

Before  directly  replying  to  your  request, 
may  I  explain  what  I  understand  from  the 
aute  Department  to  be  the  central  facts  re- 
garding the  development  of  plans  for  the 
trade  conference. 

Last  December  this  Government  published 
Its  Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade 
and  Employment,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  urged  the  calling  of 
a  world  trade  conference  to  consider  these 
proposals  and  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national trade  organization  to  take  its  place 
In  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations  along- 
side of  the  Bretton  Woods  organizations,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and 
other  economic  agencies  which  might  be 
created  by  the  United  Nations.  These  pro- 
posals contemplate,  among  other  things,  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  and  the  removal  of  many 
other  kinds  of  barriers  to  trade.  Including 
abandonment  of  discriminatory  practices 
whfth  prevent  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a 
multilateral  basis.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  Government,  has  approved  the 
calling  of  a  trade  conference  and  has  ap- 
pointed a  preparatory  committee  of  19  na- 
tions to  prepare  an  agenda  for  the  trade  con- 
ference and  develop  a  draft  charter  for  the 
proposed  International  trade  organization. 
The  Economic  and  Social  CotmcU  has  called 
a  meeting  of  this  preparatory  committee  for 
the  15th  of  October,  at  which  views  will  be 
exchanged  about  the  project  for  the  world 
trade  conference  and  the  international  trade 
organization,  and  at  which  plans  for  future 
meetings  will  be  made. 

MeanwhUe,  In  connection  with  and  In 
preparation  for  the  trade  conference,  the 
United  States  has  Invited  15  other  nations  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements  with  us  and 
with  each  other  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriers.  These  negotiations 
will  be  held  subsequent  to  the  preliminary 
exchange  of  views  at  the  October  15  meeting. 
No  tariff  concessions  will  be  discussed  at  the 
October  meeting.  So  far  as  the  United  States 
Is  concerned,  th«  trade-agreement  negotia- 
tions will  be  conducted  under  authority  of 
the  Trade  Agreement*  Act.  As  you  are 
•ware,  that  act  authj.ires  reductions  of 
tariffs  up  to  50  percent  '.'  the  rate  In  exist- 
ence on  January  1,  1945,  and  would  not  per- 
mit the  elimination  of  the  tariff  on  any 
Item. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  tariff 
negotiations  are  still  necessarily  many 
months  away,  publication  at  this  time  of 
the  list  of  commodities  which  will  be  con- 
sidered would  be  premature,  even  if  such  a 
list  were  fully  prepared  and  ready  for  pub- 
lication.   Actually,  however,  much  work  still 


remains  to  be  done;  so  that  it  would  be  Im- 
possible in  any  event  to  comply  with  your 
request  at  this  time.  In  preparing  such  a 
list  it  is  necessary  to  give  preliminary  con- 
sideration to  relevant  facts  tearing  on  the 
inclusion  or  possible  inclusion  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  commodities.  Even  the  mere  de- 
cision to  list  a  commodity  (quite  apart  from 
the  subsequent  decision  whether  to  grant  a 
concession  and  if  so  how  mucii)  Involves  a 
great  deal  of  preliminary  work.  This  work, 
for  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has  been 
called  upon  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  infor- 
mation, is  extremely  laborious  and  time- 
consuming. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  what  you  say  In 
yot  r  letter  regarding  the  feeling  of  appre- 
hension which  exists  among  various  Amer- 
ican industries  by  reason  of  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  publication  and  contents  of  this 
commodity  list.  I  should  like  to  emphasize, 
however,  that,  after  the  announcement  of 
negotiations  has  been  made  and  the  list 
of  commodities  to  be  considered  has  been 
published  and  given  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination, every  opportunity  will  be  ac- 
corded Interested  parties  to  prepare  and 
present  their  case.  Adequate  time  will  be 
allowed  for  preparation  of  briefs;  public 
hearings  will  be  held  as  required  by  law;  and 
the  trade-agreements  organization  will  care- 
fully analyze  and  digest  the  testimony  and 
collate  it  with  other  information  available 
to  it  before  arriving  at  a  decision  with  re- 
spect to  any  product.  No  decision  or  com- 
mitment will  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
item  until  this  process  for  obtaining  and  giv- 
ing full  consideration  to  the  facts  and  views 
submitted  by  Interested  parties  has  been 
completed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ltnn  R.  Edminstkr. 

Chairman. 


OPA  Days  Numbered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1, 1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr, 
Speaker,  back  in  April  1946,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
passed  an  OPA  Extension  Act,  when 
many  of  us  voted  against  it,  the  OPA  was 
most  unpopular.  It  attempted  to  control 
in  peacetimes  our  every  activity  and  to 
prevent  natural  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand from  operating,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  beUeve  that  the  bureaucrats 
did  not  want  to  see  a  free  market  in 
America  again. 

It  is  sometimes  good  to  look  in  retro- 
spect to  what  has  happened  and  what 
the  people  said  before  it  happened. 
Therefore,  I  am  glad  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Daily  World  of  April  5.  1946,  entitled 
"OPA  Days  Niunbered": 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  OPA  has 
been  one  of  the  most  criticized  of  Federal 
bureaus.  Price  fixing,  along  with  discharge 
of  veterans,  has  created  a  condition  that  is 
more  explosive  than  any  other  Federal  func- 
tion because  It  reached  all  of  the  people  at 
some  place.  That  Members  of  Congress  are 
attempting  to  fix  a  time  limit  on  Its  func- 
tions will  come  as  good  news  to  most  people. 


By  and  large  the  OPA  has  prohibited  free 
interchange  of  commodities  and  is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  our  current  shortages.  The 
national  administration's  policy  of  stop- 
ping inflation  by  controlled  prices  has  not 
had  the  desired  effect.  Prices  and  wages, 
too.  now  that  unions  are  pressing  for  major 
advances,  eptiomize  the  typical  uncertain- 
ties surrounding  the  free-market  play  of 
supply  and  demand  that  is  the  essence  of 
peacetime  business,  as  contrasted  with  a 
war  economy. 

In  recent  months  business,  more  than  ever, 
has  had  to  rely  on  accurate  reporting  and 
intelligent  interpretation  of  the  rapid  and 
sensitive  changes  In  economics  that  deter- 
mine the  future  of  business.  The  OPA  with 
its  confusion  of  regulations  and  restrictions 
has  not  clarified  a  complex  situation.  The 
administration's  wage  and  price  policies  has 
not  been  conducive  to  the  widespread  use 
of  capital  in  industry.  It  has  held  to  the 
tenet  that  substantial  increases  in  wage 
rates  will  be  permitted  but  prices  for  the 
most  part  will  be  maintained  a  present  levels. 
This  philosophy  has  been  impracticable.  A 
free  labor  and  commodity  market  is  not  pos- 
sible unless  governmentPl  controls  are  elim- 
inated. 


Address  of  Gov.  M.  Q.  Sharpe  to  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention  at  Pierre, 
S.  Dak.,  July  8, 1946 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  the  address  of 
the  Honorable  M.  Q.  Sharpe,  of  South 
Dakota,  before  the  Republican  State 
convention  which  was  convened  in  Pierre 
on  July  8,  1946.  It  was  a  most  construc- 
tive address  and  there  have  been  many 
requests  for  it.    The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Convention  Chairman,  delegates  of  the 
Republican  voters,  and  visiting  friends.  It 
seems  good  to  see  you  here  today,  fresh  from 
the  Republican  voters  of  South  Dakota  and 
engaged  in  your  important  work  of  forming 
th?  policies  and  selecting  the  candidates  of 
our  party  for  the  coming  election.  The  Re- 
publican voters  themselves  have  aided  greatly 
in  your  work  by  the  selection  of  the  Honor- 
able George  T.  Mickelson,  the  present  attor- 
ney general,  for  the  office  of  Governor  of 
South  Dakota.  We  can  til  sincerely  agree 
that  they  have  made  a  good  choice  for  that 
Important  office  and  that  our  candidate  will 
lead  oiu"  party  to  an  overwhelming  victory  In 
the  fall  election. 

WI  AXZ  THl   REPUBLICANS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  atmosphere  of 
seriousness  and  purpose  which  pervades  this 
convention  today.  The  speech  of  the  Honor- 
able John  Jennings,  Jr.,  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  must 
have  had  much  effect  in  directing  your 
thoughts  toward  the  impressive  history  of 
our  party  and  the  challenging  possibilities  of 
its  future.  Much  of  the  seriousness  and  pur- 
pose which  pervades  this  convention,  how- 
ever, arises  from  the  difficult  trying  tUnes  of 
the  past  12  years.  It  arises  also  from  the 
faithful  and  aggressive  work  which  Republi- 
can precinct  committeemen  and  women, 
county  organizations,  and  our  State  central 
committee  have  been  doing  throughout  these 


men.    Such  a  state  cannot  practice  the      tion  of  groups,  schools,  churcnes,  neign-     ler  of  noiaing  tne  meeimgs.    i  lurxner 
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years  In  order  to  maintain  the  original  direc- 
tion and  purpose  of  Republican  thought  and 
action.  Having  all  this  past  history  in  mind 
we  can  look  about  us  in  this  convention  today 
and  say  with  pride,  we  are  the  Republicans. 
We  are  >ht  representatives  of  the  party  which 
for  12  years  has  challenged  in  national  and 
State  affairs  every  attempt  to  circumvent  and 
distort  the  constitutional  principles  of  our 
country;  every  attempt  to  devitalize  the  great 
spirit  of  free  and  independent  action  within 
the  limits  of  law  which  has  been  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  people  since  the  earliest  settle- 
ments in  Virginia  and  New  England  until 
the  present  time.  We  can  likewise  say  that 
we,  the  Republicans,  are  the  people  who  in 
the  State  governments  tha:  we  have  con- 
trolled during  the  past  12  years  have  practiced 
these  same  principles  of  fidelity  to  the  Con- 
stitution, efficiency,  and  economy  In  govern- 
ment, so  that  today  as  you  look  around  you 
throughout  the  entire  United  States  of 
American  we  find  that  all  those  States  which 
have  been  under  Republican  administration 
during  the  past  trying  years  are  today  in  the 
best  flnanclal  condition  of  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  and  are  today  the  very  bulwarks 
of  safety  and  strength  for  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Tbey  are  the  States  which  have 
really  practiced  the  principles  advocated  by 
the  Republican  Party  since  its  inception  and 
beginning  with  Its  able,  honest,  broad- 
minded  leadership  under  Abraham  Lincoln. 

WE    FACI    A    CHANGING    FITrUaX 

Impressive  as  is  all  this  past  history  of  our 
party,  it  would  not  alone  guarantee  the  fu- 
ture success  and  usefulness  of  our  party  nor 
would  It  alone  be  sufficient  to  win  continually 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  electors. 
We  cannot  live  forever  as  a  party  upon  the 
reputation  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  fine 
character  and  personality  and  his  majestic 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  government 
still  impress  and  Inspire  us  and  will  always 
be  landmarks  from  which  our  future  direc- 
tion may  be  charted,  but  that  alone  would 
not  enable  us  to  meet  these  challenging  op- 
portunities nor  to  solve  these  difficult  prob- 
lems of  government  now  looming  up  so  plain- 
ly before  us. 

We  should  avoid  the  danger  of  sedulous 
reliance  upon  past  accomplishment.  We  are 
in  the  age  of  great  and  marvelous  change. 
In  the  field  of  travel.  It  Is  now  possible  to 
reach  the  remote  sections  of  the  world  In  a 
few  hours'  time.  Travel  has  also  been  made 
cheap  and  convenient  on  land,  sea,  and  in 
the  air.  so  that  more  and  more  each  year  our 
people  are  getting  Into  the  habit  of  moving 
from  place  to  place,  from  Job  to  Job.  fre- 
quently and  easily.  If  a  little  trouble  or 
hardship  confronts  them  at  one  place  many 
people  do  not  ^ht  it  out  as  was  the  old  cus- 
tom; they  simply  move  and  try  something 
else  or  try  some  other  place.  This  tends  to 
make  communities  unstable  and  causes  ever 
Increasing  numbers  of  our  people  to  be  los- 
ing their  time  and  spending  their  substance 
In  travel  instead  of  production  and  frugality. 
The  tendency  to  rove  is  plainly  growing.  It 
has  much  effect  on  our  economy  and  soci- 
ology and  contributes  to  the  dlflSctilty  of  ad- 
ministering government. 

In  the  field  of  communication,  we  see  the 
most  Isloated  farm,  ranch,  mine,  or  work 
camp  of  any  kind  keeping  in  up-to-the-min- 
ute touch  with  all  the  important  events  of 
the  world.  The  most  humble  citizen  can  now 
sit  in  the  privacy  of  his  room  while  the  po- 
litical demagog,  or  the  agent  of  any  or- 
ganized special  Interest,  through  the  magic 
of  radio,  pours  Into  his  ears  all  kinds  of  allur- 
ing promises,  false  represenUtions,  appeals 
to  his  appetites,  passions,  prejudioes.  cupid- 
ity, and  Indolence.  The  art  of  printing  has 
made  it  cheap  and  easy  to  flood  the  mails, 
libraries,  reading  rooms,  school  rooms,  club 
rooms,  with  all  kinds  of  bulletins,  brochure*. 


essays,  treatises,  advertisements,  propaganda, 
and  all  kinds  of  similar  influence-producing 
materials.  The  ordinary  rank  and  file  of  the 
public  is  kept  In  a  dither  and  state  of  con- 
fusion about  politics,  business,  government, 
foreign  affairs,  and  social  conditions.  It  all 
adds  to  the  difficulties  which  a  political  party 
of  the  present  day  must  face 

Mass  production  on  an  ever -increasing 
scale  is  complicating  our  economy  and 
sociology  and  posing  problems  which  a  pro- 
gressive and  efficient  political  party  must 
meet.  Mass  production  can  make  so  many 
engines,  machines,  facilities,  and  can  as- 
semble so  much  raw  materials,  from  which 
we  can  quickly  produce  more  autcmobUes, 
radios,  relrigerators,  stoves,  furniture,  shoes, 
clothing,  food  and  gadgets,  appliances,  de- 
vices for  our  necessities,  conveniences  and 
pleasures  than  we  can  possibly  use  or  even 
sell.  Under  normal  conditions  and  with  the 
production  plants  now  built  up  In  all  con- 
tinents we  can  soon  surfeit  the  world  with 
all  these.  This  all  affects  our  labor,  agricul- 
ture, industry,  capital,  and  other  practices 
and  customs  of  the  past  in  a  substantial  and 
troublesome  manner.  One  peculiar  mani- 
festation Is  the  fact  that  farms  are  growing 
larger  and  farmers  and  farm  owners  grow- 
ing fewer,  yet  at  the  same  time  Industrial 
plants  tend  to  grow  smaller  and  more 
numerous  or  In  other  words  to  decentralize. 

Our  very  habits  of  food  and  clothing  are 
changing  with  the  new  discoveries  and  proc- 
esses. Now  we  can  process  and  preserve  prod- 
ucts of  the  tropics  and  transpcn-t  them  effi- 
ciently to  the  Arctic  and  vice  versa. 

With  all  these  various  changes  have  come 
great  changes  In  the  thinking,  desires,  and 
habits  of  the  people. 

Education  has  tried  to  meet  these  changes. 
The  medical  profession  has  been  meeting 
them.  The  other  professions,  no.  While 
education  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  pro- 
fessional, scientific,  physical,  and  economic 
changes,  it  lias  induced  no  corresponding 
change  in  our  personal  habits  of  thought  or 
action  in  economics  or  sociology  sufficient 
to  make  a  satisfactory  general  adjustment  to 
these  new  physical  changes  which  science, 
invention,  mass  production,  improved  trans- 
portation, and  communication  have  brought. 
Government,  statesmanship  and  politics,  law 
are  still  lumbering  along  with  the  same  old 
process,  procedures.  Ideals,  passions,  and 
prejudices  hugging  to  their  breasts  armfuls  of 
outmoded  theories,  fallacious  ideas,  musty 
traditions,  and  either  utterly  Ignorant  of  or 
else  arbitrarily  resistant  to  this  great 
ubiquitous  field  of  change,  challenge,  and 
c^p>ortunlty  literally  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  all  government,  statesmanship,  and  politi- 
cal agencies  today. 

OUR  fahtt's  challxmcx 
What  Is  this  challenge  that  poses  itself  so 
defiantly  iMfore  the  major  political  parties  of 
this  and  all  other  countries  of  the  world 
today?  Why,  in  broad  and  plain  outline,  it 
is  the  challenge  to  meet  these  changing  coa- 
ditlons  brovtght  by  science,  invention,  pro- 
duction, and  education  with  progressive  and 
liberal  thought  and  action  appropriate  to  the 
conditions  which  we  see  so  plainly  before  us. 
It  is  the  challenge  of  forming  new  instru- 
ments of  government — new  policies  of  gov- 
ernment— which  will  be  conservative  and 
practicable  and  reasonable  without  becom- 
ing BO  conservative  as  to  be  static  or  reac- 
tionary. It  is  the  challenge  to  progressive 
and  liberal  thought  and  action  without  also 
being  BO  radical  or  degenerative  of  the  people 
that  it  will  destroy  their  natural  instincts 
of  Industry  and  frugality  and  self-denial  and 
restraint.  It  is  the  challenge  to  have  an 
educational  system  wtiich  will  give  practi- 
cable attention  toward  teaching  the  oncom- 
ing generations  the  neceeslty  for  this  kind 
of  governmental,  statesmanlike,  progressiTe, 


liberal  thought  and  action  attuned  to  the 
changes  of  the  era  unfolding  before  us.  It 
is  the  challenge  to  promote  this  quality  of 
personnel  in  public  office;  this  courage  of 
thought  and  action  so  that  all  the  people 
in  the  fields,  mines,  shops,  stores,  offices,  the 
high  placis  and  low  places,  the  rich  place* 
and  the  poor  places  will  really  enjoy  this 
freedom  of  opportunity  and  In  a  measure 
all  these  great  physical  Improvements,  inven- 
tions, and  gadgets  and  appliances  which  mass 
production  and  scientific  achievement,  chem- 
ical research  and  investigation  are  ever  mak- 
ing more  easily  attainable — more  pleasant 
and  abimdant  for  the  use  of  all.  It  is  the 
challenge  in  this  great  Nation,  and  especially 
in  this  great  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  take 
the  many  undeveloped  natural  resources  and 
develop  them  practicably  and  intelligently 
with  their  benefits  and  new  wealth  and 
higher  standards  of  living,  conveniences,  and 
pleasure  spread  out  more  equitably  and 
abundantly  and  generously  to  all  the  people. 
It  is  the  challenge  of  stepping  forward  fear- 
lessly but  Rt  the  same  time  carefully  Into 
these  new  fields  of  opportunity  for  the  gen- 
eral public  welfare. 

ORIGINAL   CONSTSUCnvX   THINKING    IS    REQtTIIlZO 

No  political  party  can  meet  these  grand  op- 
portunities, these  ever-widening  and  chal- 
lenging problems  by  being  merely  a  party  of 
opposition  or  criticism  of  some  other  party, 
or  some  other  philosophy  or  idea  of  govern- 
ment or  statesmanship.  If  we  continue  to 
orient  our  thinking  around  criticism  when 
will  we  ever  solve  anything  constructive  from 
our  own  original  thinking?  The  party  that 
can  rise  to  the  opportunities  of  this  century 
and  the  great  changes  that  have  been  made 
and  still  greater  changes  that  are  apparently 
in  the  ofSng  in  all  forms  of  life,  thought, 
and  action  will  have  to  be  a  party  of  courage 
and  practicable  analysis,  original  thinking 
and  skillful  courageous  personnel  and  in- 
telligent, carefully  calculated  decisions.  It 
will  have  to  do  its  thinking  on  a  wholesome, 
long-range  program  of  permsment  benefit  to 
the  people  instead  of  on  the  expediency  of 
winning  the  next  election.  "We  are  facing  the 
time  for  carefully  considered  Judgments, 
courageously  formed  poUcles  and  of  broad- 
minded  realization  of  the  onward,  upward 
march  of  progress  of  the  whole  human  race. 
We  cannot  expect  to  participate  effectively 
in  promoting  this  great  reformation  of  poli- 
cies, character,  and  thinking  which  are  clearly 
demanded  because  of  the  accumulated  er- 
rors of  the  past  12  years  and  exigencies  of 
the  present  day  unless  we  do  something  more 
than  talk  about  the  mess  we  are  in.  Neither 
can  we  go  on  the  great  mission  or  destiny 
confronting  us  by  trying  to  belittle,  deride,  or 
ignore  beneficial  improvements  or  policies 
which  another  party  may  have  developed.  If 
any  party  has  developed  anything  of  use  or 
benefit  or  practicable  good  for  the  general 
public,  every  other  party  should  welcome  it 
and  adopt  it,  try  to  maintain  and  Improve  it 
and  make  it  still  more  generally  applicable 
and  beneficial  for  the  public.  Hie  day  of  the 
petty,  narrow  party-minded  politician  is 
rapidly  passing.  Our  people  are  intelligent 
and  educated  and  getting  more  so  every  year. 
Government,  statemanshlp,  and  politics  are 
due  for  upward  steps  in  which  reason  and 
logic  and  accurate  conservative  calculated 
statements  and  policies  and  ideas  are  going  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day  Instead  of  a  lot  of 
passion-stirring,  prejudice-invoking,  petty- 
party  politics. 

Neither  can  we  meet  these  great  tqjportu- 
nlties  and  challenges  by  dodging  or  subter- 
fuge, or  delay,  or  stalling,  or  putting  it  off 
until  the  next  election  or  tmtil  a  more 
favorable  time,  from  a  political  standpoint, 
may  arise.  We  must,  as  a  party,  meet  some 
of  these  problems  hea<*-on  and  give  them  a 
fair  and  frank  analysis  and  a  four-equare 
decision,  no  matter  if  taking  a  stand  for  or 
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against  some  of  the  things  that  are  now 
beating  omlnovisly  and  continuously  at  the 
doors  of  both  parties  must  cause  us  to  lose 
"in  offlce  occasionally  or  even  for  se\'eral  elec- 
tions in  a  row. 

ORGANIZED    MINOKmES    AND    SPECIAL    INTZRCSTS 

S^"ne  of  the  most  apparent  and  trouble- 
some problems  are  generated  by  organized 
minorities  and  special-interest  organizations. 
Throughout  the  years  vie  hrve  seen  growing 
In  an  ever-Increasing  number  and  size  and 
activity  organized   minorities,  labor  groups, 
agricultural  groups,  professional  groups,  re- 
ligious groups,  nationality  groups,   who   in 
turn  divide  into  special  trcdes  groups,  spe- 
cial   p.ofessional    groups,    special    religious 
groups,  special  public -service  groups,  and  hpe- 
clal  social  groups  seeking  attention,  grants, 
doles,  socialized  medicine,  socialized  educa- 
tion, socialized  play,  socialized  recreation.  In 
fact,   socialized  or  governmentallzed   every- 
thing.   Each  year  more  and  more  the  people 
are  being  courted,  trained,  and  urged  to  rely 
upon  this  Invisible  thing,  this  supposedly  in- 
exhaustible reservoir  of  money,  and  grants. 
and    pleasures,    and    everything   else    called 
government.    Neither  of  our  major  parties  is 
entirely  blameless  in  the  propagation  of  this 
Idea  among  the  people.     Wc  have  all  been 
too  prone  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  expediency 
and  salving  the  feelings  of  different  groups 
by  use  of  the  Public  Treasury.    This  problem 
we    mxMt   meet    head-on,    because,    as   each 
year   proceeds   and   more   and    more   people 
commence  to  want  more  and  more  money, 
aubsldles.    grants,    benefits,    aids    and    im- 
provements,   conveniences,    pleasures,    secu- 
rity,   and    supervision,    and    everything    else 
from  the  Government,  the  weaker  and  weak- 
er and  poorer  and  poorer  will  become  the 
Government  and  less  able  to  respond  to  the 
real  sovereign  obligations  of  all  government. 
Today  we   are  facing   probably  some   $300.- 
000.000,000   of  national  debt  and   an   addi- 
tional local  Indebtedness  of  varying  quan- 
tities in  different  localities  and  a  whole  na- 
tion of  people  growing  more  and  more  ac- 
customed to  asking  more  and  more  kinds  of 
aids    of    all    kinds    from    the    Government. 
Some  party  must  have  the  courage  and  men- 
tal honesty,  carefully  calculated  Intelligent 
decision,  and,  above  all,  the  faithful,  honest, 
aggressive  action  to  meet  this  growing  tend- 
ency of  organized   minorities   to   beset   the 
Government,  Government  officials,  and  leg- 
islators with  their  deals  and  their  attempts 
to  exert  influence  primarily   for  their  own 
special   benefit.     I   respectfully   submit   for 
your  consideration  that  It  Is  an  epochal  op- 
portunity for  our  party  and  an  ideal  appro- 
priate to  its  Impressive  history. 

Organized  minorities  always  have  one 
primary  purpose  in  view  and  that  Is  to  get 
everything  possible  that  will  benefit  the  par- 
ticular organized  minority  interest  or  idea 
which  they  represent.  The  general  public 
welfare  Is  not  their  motivating  influence. 
They  do,  however,  use  It  as  a  public  relations 
approach  and  -ngage  in  all  kinds  of  propa- 
ganda, specious  arguments,  half-truths  and 
various  other  public  relations  activities  to 
prove  that  they  are  the  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  the  defenders  of  what  they  call 
the  American  way  of  life  and  other  at- 
tractive Ideals.  Nevertheless  the  natural 
logical  reason  for  their  existence  controls  and 
directs  all  of  their  activities,  ail  of  their  sup. 
port  of  or  criticism  of  political  parties 
primarily  toward  atUlnment  of  their  own 
position,  business,  social  or  other  objectives. 
Tbey  resort  to  all  kinds  of  name  calling,  pas- 
«lon  stirring,  and  prejudice-creating  tactics. 
Ai.yone  who  happens  to  go  counter  to  their 
minority  interest  is  a  CommunUt,  Socialist, 
reactionary,  radical,  petty  politician  or  any 
other  vague  or  indefinite  name  that  may 
tbrow  any  shade  or  discredit  upon  his  ideas 
or  activities.  The  real  fact  is  that  organized 
minorities  and  special-interest  groups  trend 
toward  taking  the  general  public  for  a  poor 
ride  on  a  band  wagon  of  fallacious  ideas. 


•elfish  policies,  misleading  political  activities 
while  pretending  to  be  the  great  unselfish 
forward-looking  guardians  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, the  American  way  of  life,  the  free-en- 
terprise system,  and  a  lot  of  similar  things 
which  the  people  themselves  evolved  out  of 
our  great  wealth  of  natural  resources  and  our 
old  lashloned  habits  of  industry,  frugality, 
honesty,  and  virtue.  Some  political  party, 
some  public  cflacials  must  have  the  courage 
and  intelligence  to  challenge  the  organized 
minority,  special  interest  lobbying  groups 
head-on,  to  expose  clearly  their  activities, 
and  then  to  assign  them  to  their  proper 
sphere  of  influence  on  the  Government  and 
keep  them  th^re.  I  hope  it  may  be  our 
party — our  own  duly  elected  officials.  It  is 
an  opportunity  plainly  confronting  us. 

The  American  way  of  life,  the  free  enter- 
prise sj'stem,  and  similar  well-known  ideals, 
what  are  these  but  our  great  general  public 
itself?  Without  people,  without  this  great 
general  public  supporting  a  thing  called 
government,  none  of  these  great  ideals  or 
policies  would  exist.  The  people  evolved 
and  established  them.  Organized  minori- 
ties and  special  Interest  groups  are  merely 
byproducts.  We  must  keep  foremost  in 
party  policies,  in  election  decisions.  In  gov- 
ernment, two  basic  ideas:  First,  that  there  Is 
an  over-all  general  organization  superior  to 
all  other  organizations  and  that  is  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  second:  That  its  interests 
should  always  be  first  in  the  thinking  of  all 
the  people  and  in  the  policies  of  all  political 
parties  and  the  activities  of  all  public  offi- 
cials. This  general  public  is  entitled  to  an 
organization  of  Itr  own  working  Just  as 
faithfully  and  aggressively  for  It  as  does  the 
organization  of  any  minority  or  special  In- 
terest group  work  for  Its  own  special  ob- 
jectives. The  only  organization,  however, 
which  the  general  public  has  are  the  Con- 
gressmen and  legislators  and  public  officials 
whom  the  political  parties  select  for  It. 
The  general  public  has  to  rely  on  them;  they 
are  its  only  chance  and  hope.  Our  party  as 
the  makers  of  Congressmen,  legislators,  pub- 
lic officials,  and  government  should  be  the 
organization  for  the  general  public  first,  last, 
all  the  time,  and  only.  We  should  specialize 
on  its  interests  as  distinguished  from  inter- 
ests of  organized  minorities  and  special  in- 
fluence groups. 

otTR  oppoKTUNrrr 

This  is  the  opportunity  that  confronts 
our  party  today.  We  cannot  meet  it  by  ad- 
vertising some  other  political  party  with  a 
continual  barrage  of  criticism  and  nothing 
else.  We  cannot  win  the  confidence  of  the 
general  public  by  a  lot  of  name  calling  based 
on  vague.  Indefinite,  and  imdeflned  terms 
which  mean  little  or  nothing  to  the  public. 
I  doubt  if  we  can  win  many  future  elections 
through  high  sounding  political  catch-all 
platforms  nor  by  timid,  stalling  i5olitlcal  ex- 
pediency activities,  nor  by  relying  on  the 
plans  of  any  group  of  career  politicians  with 
their  noses  forever  turned  into  the  wind  of 
the  next  election.  The  ultimate  result  is 
what  counts.  The  general  public  is  com- 
mencing to  look  through  forms,  names,  slo- 
gans, speeches  with  a  critical  and  apprais- 
ing mind.  Modern  government  requires 
more  accurate  thinking,  more  cotirageous  ac- 
tion, and  a  more  daring  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  future  than  ever  before.  It 
is  time  for  our  party  to  specialize  in  the 
same  kind  of  accurate  thinking,  the  same 
courageous  policy  which  marked  its  begin- 
ning and  to  become  more  than  ever  before 
the  strong,  reliable  progressive  champion  of 
the  general  public  interest  and  ready  to  bat 
down  any  minority  or  special  Interest  tend- 
ing to  obstruct  It. 

I  hope  our  platform  committees  both  State 
and  National  will  commence  to  bring  forth 
those  kinds  of  policies  so  that  we  may  meet 
this  epochal  challenge,  this  magnificent 
rendezvous  with  destiny  with  a  sincere,  well 


calculated,  Icng  perspective  program  plalVy 
directed,  primarily  and  only,  toward  the  gen- 
eral public  welfare  in  which  all  organized 
minorities  and  Interests,  capital,  labor,  agri- 
culture. Industry,  education,  social  plans  and 
ideas  will  receive  Just  treatment  but  noth- 
ing more  so  far  as  special  government  favor 
is  concerned.  Let  us  bring  forth  policies 
for  which  we  need  no  apology  and  for  which 
we  can  all  sincerely  work  Let  us  bring 
forth  candidates  who  will  faithfully,  intel- 
ligently, and  industrioiisly  carry  out  those 
policies  for  the  general  public  good. 


A  World  War  II  Veteran  Blames  the  OPA 
for  His  Troubles  on  the  Farm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOBCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 
Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  many  letters  from  the 
veterans  censuring  severely  OPA  and  its 
operations,  which  have  made  it  extremely 
difiBcult  for  them  to  get  started  in  busi- 
ness and  on  the  farms.  There  are  so 
many  regulations  and  directives  that 
they  are  perplexed  and  discouraged. 
These  veterans  do  not  like  regimentation. 
They  had  all  of  it  they  wanted  while  they 
were  in  the  armed  forces.  They  thought 
they  were  fighting  to  rid  the  world  of 
dictatorship  and  regulated  economy. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  World  War  II  veteran  who  explained 
how  OPA  had  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
succeed  since  he  had  returned  from  the 
service  and  was  back  on  the  farm.  This 
letter  was  dated  June  16,  1946,  and  was 
written  by  one  who  had  been  a  bom- 
bardier in  the  last  war.  He  complained 
of  the  operation  of  OPA  under  the  former 
act,  which  was  In  force  until  June  30, 
1946,  at  midnight. 

I  quote  from  this  veteran's  letter,  as 
follows : 

The  apples  were  the  best  on  the  market, 
but  early  apples  this  year,  due  to  sugar 
shortage.  Just  are  not  selling  at  all. 

I  come  In  contact  with  many  people,  both 
farmers  and  merchants,  and  I  think  the  thing 
that  people  are  most  bitter  with  the  Govern- 
ment about  is  the  OPA.  I  have  talked  to  sev- 
eral who  get  your  literature,  and  they  are 
very  strong  for  your  ideas  against  It  (the 
OPA)  and  the  New  Deal. 

The  farmer  is  absolutely  helpless  because 
of  the  OPA.  They  have  feed  prices  so  high 
he  cannot  buy  the  feed  if  he  can  get  It,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  OPA  has  prices  on  live- 
stock and  poultry  and  eggs  and  milk  so  low 
he  cannot  afford  to  sell  anything.  Stores  in 
this  vicinity  are  handling  one-fifth  of  the 
eggs  they  were  30  days  ago,  and  the  price  of 
eggs  has  not  gone  up  a  bit,  but  the  price  of 
feed  has  gone  up  about  20  percent,  which  I 
imagine  is  all  In  line  with  OPA, 

You  cannot  sell  fruit,  because  people  can- 
not get  sugar  unless  they  pay  $20  a  hundred 
for  It.  and  it  is  plentiful  at  that  price  around 
here.  You  cannot  sell  a  green  bean  on  the 
market  since  people  cannot  get  meat  to  sea- 
son beans  with,  bu*  thank  gosh,  the  can- 
neries are  buying  beans  and  wanting  them 
badly.  Of  course,  they  probably  get  stuff  to 
can  with,  as  the  beans  will  probably  go  to 
fatten  the  Germans  for  the  ne7    war. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  OPA,  as  I  know  you 
receive  many,  many  complaints  about  it. 
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The  above  testimonial  does  not  Indi- 
cate that  the  veterans  who  returned  to 
the  farms  had  any  love  for  the  operations 
of  OPA.  They  know  what  was  stifling 
production  and  how  the  OPA  adversely 
affected  them.  They  know  it  discrimi- 
nated against  them  by  holding  the  prices 
of  their  products  down  and  increasing 
the  feed  prices  and  farm  equipment 
which  they  had  to  buy.  They  soon 
found  that  a  farmer  could  not  make  a 
profit  under  OPA  operations.  He  could 
not  even  make  a  decent  living  for  him- 
self and  family.  They  see  sugar  selling, 
as  this  veteran  said,  for  $30  a  hundred 
pounds.  They  know  that  the  black- 
market  operators  were  operating  on 
every  hand  and  they  knew  that  OPA  was 
responsible  for  the  black  markets,  for 
we  did  not  have  black  markets  before 
we  had  the  OPA.  Hence  these  veterans, 
back  on  the  farm,  have  blamed  the  OPA 
for  their  troubles  and  they  were  glad  io 
see  the  President  veto  the  new  OPA  bill 
and  the  old  OPA  law  expire.  They  are 
now  even  more  jittery  about  what  may 
be  expected  from  operations  under  the 
new  OPA  law.  They  do  not  know  what 
to  do  until  after  August  20,  and  are  fear- 
ful that  they  may  not  know  what  to  do 
at  any  time  as  long  as  the  OPA  law  re- 
cently enacted  by  Congress  is  In  force. 
All  industry,  the  farmers  included,  is  in 
a  state  of  confusion,  as  many  of  us  who 
voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  new 
OPA  law  predicted  would  come  to  pass. 


Letter  to  Secretary  of  Navy  James  V. 
Forrestal  by  Hon.  Thomas  R.  AmHe, 
Former  Member  of  Congress  FrMa 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wiscovsiw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  by  formw  Congress- 
man Thomas  R.  Amlle.  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Amlie's  letter  raises  a  very  basic 
question,  which  I  hope  the  Navy  will 
endeavor  to  answer. 

Dear  Mb.  Sbcbxtajit:  One  of  our  local 
papers  for  March  29.  1946.  states  that  you 
have  appointed  a  civilian  committee  to  ad- 
vise with  the  Navy  Department  on  naval 
practices  "disapproved  by  the  public."  I 
liope  that  this  letter  will  be  referred  by  your 
offlce  to  the  appropriate  committee  or  depart- 
ment. 

IV)  begin  with.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  ap- 
pointed more  than  20  boys  to  Annapolis  and 
Wert  Point  while  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress 
Coring  the  1930's.  I  tried  to  keep  in  touch 
with  these  boys  and  also  tried  to  keep  In 
touch  with  the  enlisted  men  that  I  knew. 
I  have  had  considerable  personal  contact  with 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  now  have  three  of 
my  boys  in  the  Navy. 

I  did  not  like  the  caste  system  In  the 
First  World  War  and  I  notice  that  my  boys 
do  not  like  it  any  better  In  World  War  n. 
I    am    not    too    much    impressed    by    their 


gripes,  for  after  an  the  Army  and  Navy  can- 
not be  greatly  different  from  the  social  struc- 
ture as  a  whole.  Most  of  the  boys  do  not 
object  so  much  to  the  caste  system  as  Uiey 
do  to  discipline.  Anjrway,  I  feel  that  these 
things  will  be  straightened  out,  for  the  caste 
system  cannot  be  used  in  an  army  that 
will  become  Increasingly  an  organlntion  of 
scientists  and  technicians.  The  speech  by 
Rear  Admiral  Bowen  and  Capt.  M.  J.  Law- 
rence at  St.  Louis  a  week  ago  indicates  that 
the  Navy  Department  is  aware' at  the  top  of 
the  nature  of  the  problems  that  must  be 
faced  in  the  future. 

But  I  have  a  complaint  that  is  much 
more  fundamental  than  the  gripes  of  the 
enlisted  men  about  the  social  distinctions 
and  discriminations  that  are  Inherent  In  a 
caste  sj-stem:  It  is  that  Uncle  Sam  observes 
meticulously  his  contracts  with  officers  but 
that  enlisted  men  belong  to  a  class  that  is  so 
inferior  as  to  have  no  comparable  contrac- 
tual rights. 

When  a  boy  receives  his  appointment  to 
one  of  the  service  academies  he  is  fully  in- 
formed of  Just  what  he  is  to  get.  He  receives 
Just  what  be  has  been  promised.  If  the 
Government  were  to  fail  in  the  performance 
of  its  side  of  the  contract,  an  uproar  would 
take  place  in  Congress  immediately.  The 
same  thing  has  been  true  of  the  various 
courses  such  as  the  V-12  courses  offered  In 
various  colleges  and  universities  during  the 
war  years. 

But  when  a  boy  goes  to  a  recruiting  of- 
fice and  listens  to  the  promises  and  indtice- 
ments  held  out  to  him  by  the  recruiting 
officer,  it  is  as  though  the  recruiting  officer 
had  no  connection  with  the  Army  or  Navy 
whatsoever.  He  is  free  to  paint  the  most 
roseate  prospects  imaginable  and  when  the 
boy  is  once  inducted  the  whole  matter  is 
a  closed  incident.  From  then  on  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  left  hand  not  knowing  what 
the  right  hand  has  done  as  far  as  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  is  concerned.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  the  enlisted  man  can  do  after  he 
is  once  IrL  He  very  quickly  becomes  disil- 
lusioned. He  leams  that  he  has  simply  been 
hooked  for  a  sucker  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing for  him  to  do  but  to  wait  out  his  hitch. 
When  he  enlisted,  he  was  given  the  impres- 
sion that  be  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  a  trade  and  come  ovt  prepared  to 
take  a  Job  better  prepared  than  If  he  had 
not  gone  in.  Instead  of  this  he  finds  that 
he  has  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  de- 
moralizing Idleness  with  other  young  men 
who  are  also  largely  demoralised  and  that 
the  opportunity  does  not  exist  to  go  to 
school  or  attend  classes  or  even  read  or  study. 
The  years  spent  In  the  Army  or  Navy  are 
calcxilated  to  make  tnuns  out  of  good  boys. 
The  whole  experience  is  for  90  percent  of 
the  boys,  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  had 
been  represented  to  be  by  the  recruiting  of- 
ficer. 

I  shall  be  specific.  I  shall  use  the  ex- 
ample of  my  own  l>oys  for  I  feel  that  they 
are  representative  types.  I  am  also  well 
acquainted  with  their  friends  of  their  own 
age  who  are  in  the  Navy  and  what  they  have 
told  mr  bears  out  completely  what  I  have 
to  say. 

My  oldest  boy,  Tom,  was  20  years  old  3 
days  ago.  He  is  an  ensign  taking  a  train- 
ing cruise  and  expects  to  be  discharged 
around  the  1st  of  July.  He  spent  2  years 
at  the  V-ia  here  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degre«  In  mechanical  engineering  and  his 
commission  while  still  19  years  of  age.  The 
Navy  performed  more  than  100  percent. 

I  have  another  boy.  Bob,  who  enlisted  In 
the  Navy  radar  course  almost  a  year  ago. 
When  the  war  ended  the  classes  were  discon- 
tinued. He  waited  around  at  the  place  where 
be  was  taking  the  radar  course  for  2  or  8 
months  doing  nothing,  and  was  then  sent 
back  to  Great  Lakes,  where  he  spent  the  win- 
ter guarding  a  coal  pile.  He  is  now  on  board 
a  ship  lo  San  Francisco  that  will  perhaps  not 


be  caUed  upon  to  tall  again,  and  where  he 
win  perhaps  be  stationed  until  he  is  dis- 
charged. It  has  been  rather  disappointing 
for  this  boy  to  spend  a  whole  year  In  com- 
plete Idleness  or  In  doing  work  that  was 
merely  devised  as  a  means  of  filling  in  time 
for  "siirplus"  personnel.  He  should  have 
been  discharged  when  there  was  no  further 
use  for  him,  but  the  Navy  was  up  against  the 
point  system  for  discharge,  and  has  undoubt- 
edly followed  the  course  that  would  leed  to 
the  least  criticism.  Hie  Navy  has  been  up 
against  a  tough  problem  since  the  war  ended 
and  on  the  whole  I  believe  that  the  Naval 
Reserve  have  been  handled  about  as  well  as 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected. 

Our  third  boy,  Frederick  or  Fritz,  repre- 
sents a  situation  of  quite  another  kind. 
Fritz  wanted  very  much  to  enlist  In  the  Regu- 
lar Navy  when  be  became  17  largely  because 
most  of  his  friends  were  in  there.  His  mother 
and  I  did  not  feel  that  we  had  any  right  to 
stand  In  his  way,  because  he  would  at  least 
get  more  training  In  the  Regular  Navy  than 
m  the  Reserve.  Had  he  gone  Into  the  Re- 
serves later  on  and  gotten  killed,  we  should 
never  have  been  able  to  have  avoided  a  feel- 
ing of  responsibility.  But  primarily  there 
were  the  specific  Inducements  that  were  held 
out  to  him  by  the  recruiting  oAoer  who  urged 
him  to  Join  the  Regular  Navy.  I  was  tn 
Washington  during  the  summer  of  1944,  but 
Mrs.  Amlie  went  with  him  to  the  local  re- 
cruiting office  on  two  occasions,  while  she 
also  went  down  alone  on  one  occasion  in 
order  to  get  a  better  picture  of  what  he  would 
be  up  against  In  the  Regular  Navy  and  what 
opportunities  he  would  have.  Mrs.  Amlie  tells 
me  that  the  officer  in  charge  was  a  very  fine 
young  man  who  was  very  convincing  While 
she  would  not  be  able  to  give  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  everjrthlng  that  was  said,  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  was  that  every  poeslble  op- 
portunity was  afforded  to  men  who  would 
enlist  and  that  the  advantages  of  a  4-year 
term  in  the  Navy  wotild  be  equal  to  a  coUege 
education. 

During  a  period  of  war,  a  lot  of  boys  get 
the  Idea  that  they  want  to  enlist  as  soon  as 
they  are  17.  Recruiting  offices  are  not 
set  up  to  dissuade  them  but  to  try  to  per- 
suade as  many  of  them  to  enlist  as  pos- 
sible. The  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  suc- 
oeasful  recruiting  officer  are  the  seme  that 
go  to  make  a  successfiil  salesman.  Sales 
techniques  are  utilised  that  would  not  and 
could  not  be  tolerated  by  an  established 
business  organization.  In  a  time  of  war,  or 
of  other  great  national  emergency,  the  Na- 
tion can  close  its  eyes  to  many  things  for  It 
Is  better  to  get  the  matter  over  with  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  than  to  tolerate  delay 
because  of  undue  squeamishness. 

Objection  can  properly  be  made  against  the 
sales  techniques  of  the  recruiting  service  on 
the  ground  that  the  exceptional  is  made  to 
appear  to  ba  the  general.  It  is  perhaps  true 
that  some  10  percent  of  the  boys  who  enlist 
In  the  Regular  Navy  are  satisfied  with  the 
opportunity  that  is  afforded  by  the  Navy. 
They  are  boys  who  Jiist  naturally  fit  into  life 
In  the  Navy,  besides  in  any  group  there  is 
botmd  to  be  a  small  minority  that  will  thrive 
no  matter  what  may  happen  to  the  larger 
majority.  A  good  recruiting  officer  holds  out 
to  the  averag«>  boy  a  glowing  picture  of  what 
has  happened  to  the  most  fortunate  bojv 
who  have  enlisted  In  the  Navy  in  the  past, 
and  his  ability  as  a  salesman  will  determine 
whether  he  can  make  the  particular  boy  be- 
lieve thdt  the  same  good  tortuaa  will  be  in 
store  for  him  if  he  enlists.  In  fact  It  goes 
farther  than  this.  It  goes  to  far  thst  the 
average  recruiting  officer  holds  out  to  the 
average  enlistee  the  assurance  that  oppor- 
tunities of  every  kind  will  be  offered  to  him 
If  he  will  Join  up.  Mrs.  Amlle  Is  a  mother 
of  normal  prudence  as  witness  the  fact  that 
she  went  with  this  boy  to  the  recruiting 
office  on  two  occasions  and  then  went  doWn 
alone  In  o-der  to  be  able  to  have  a  more 
frank  discuflslon  with  the  young  cflloer  In 
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charge  She  came  away  with  the  assurance 
that  the  glowing  opportunities  that  had 
been  pictured  would  be  available  to  every 
boy  that  might  enlist. 

For  the  first  year,  while  the  war  was  in 
progress,  the  Navy  did  about  everything  that 
could  have  been-  reasonably  expected.  But 
with  the  defeat  of  Germany,  Fritz  was  sent 
t  San  Francisco  where  he  was  kept  for  7 
months  In  a  state  of  complete  Idleness  and 
in  company  with  other  sailors  who  were  also 
idle  and  largely  demoralized.  This  could 
not  have  happened  if  the  intention  of  the 
Navy  had  been  to  make  good  on  the  promises 
that  had  been  made  to  get  these  boys  to 
enlist  for  4  years  in  the  Regvilar  Navy, 
It  Is  the  most  convincing  and  conclusive 
proof  that  at  the  top  levels,  the  people  in 
control  of  the  Navy  have  written  off  as  non- 
existent the  promises  and  representations 
made  by  their  recruiting  agents  to  enlistees. 
When  the  Navy  proceeds  to  treat  the  boys 
In  the  Regiilar  Navy  in  the  same  way  that 
they  do  the  boys  in  the  Reserve  they  are 
breaching  their  contracts  with  these  boys, 
for  there  Is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  position  of  the  boys  In  the  Regular  Navy 
and  In  the  Naval  Reserve.  The  boys  In  the 
Naval  Reserve  were  of  an  age  where  It  fell 
to  them  to  serve  their  country  during  a 
period  of  emergency.  If  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  spend  6  months  or  a  year 
going  through  useless  motions,  this  is  per- 
haps the  sacrifices  that  they  must  expect  to 
make,  and  they  should  not  complain  if  the 
people  in  control  exercise  reasonable  Judg- 
ment and  attempt  to  compel  equal  sacrifices. 
But  the  boy?  In  the  Regular  Navy  signed  up 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  in  consideration 
of  certain  promises  and  representations  that 
were  made  to  them. 

When  Mrs.  Amlle  made  three  trips  to  the 
local  recruiting  office  to  talk  the  whole  mat- 
ter over,  she  did  so  under  a  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  facts.  She  did  not  know 
that  the  Navy  operated  under  a  double 
standard  of  contractual  morality.  It  was 
quite  unthinkable  to  her  that  the  Navy 
would  so  completely  fall  down  on  its  commit- 
ments to  a  boy  who  had  enlisted  for  4  years 
as  to  compel  him  to  spend  7  months  In  com- 
plete Idleness  with  other  men  who  were  also 
idle  and  demoralized.  She  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the  boys 
in  the  V-ia  here  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  while  in  the  first  district,  she  had 
met  most  of  the  boys  that  I  appointed  to 
Annapolis  and  West  Point.  Nothing  like  this 
had  happened  to  any  of  these  boys.  What  she 
did  not  realize,  was  that  things  of  this  kind 
•re  not  done  to  boys  on  the  officer  level. 
Ofllcers  are  gentlemen  and  Uncle  Sam  is  a 
gentleman.  Contracttial  obligations  are 
acrupulously  observed.  But  on  the  level  of 
the  enlisted  man  in  the  Regular  Navy,  prom- 
ises are  Just  so  much  sucker  bait  which  can 
t«  disregarded  once  the  boys  have  signed  up. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  believe  that  your  committee  would  have 
but  little  trouble  in  establishing  to  your  own 
complete  satisfaction  that  a  contract  was 
entered  Into  by  and  between  the  Navy 
through  Its  recruiting  officers  on  the  one  side 
and  the  enlistees  on  the  other.  While  this 
contract  would  vary  depending  on  the 
mentality  of  the  enlistee  and  the  salesman- 
ship or  persuasiveness  of  the  recruiting  of- 
ficer, it  is  nonetheless  something  sxofflciently 
definite  for  your  committee  to  get  a  hold  of 
and  reconstruct.  Certainly  there  are  several 
hundred  thousand  boys  who  thotight  that 
they  understood  the  terms  of  such  a  contract 
as  well  as  thousands  of  parents  who  tried  to 
assist  their  boys.     •     •     • 

There  can  be  little  question  but  that  there 
has  been  a  breach  of  contract  as  far  as  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  bojrs  who  were  promised 
opportunities  of  every  kind  and  were  then 
kept  In  complete  Idleue;^  for  periods  of  6 
mouths  at  a  time.  That  this  could  happen  is 
symptomatic  of  something  basically  wrong 


and  the  thing  that  Is  basically  wrong  is  the 
fact  that  the  people  in  control  of  the  Navy  do 
not  regard  the  promises  of  the  recruiting  offi- 
cers as  anything  but  selling  spiels  by  persons 
not  having  the  power  to  bind  the  Navy. 
Hence  the  policy  of  treating  boys  In  the  Reg- 
ular Navy  Just  as  though  they  were  in  the 
naval  reserves. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Navy  to  do 
Justice  to  the  boys  who  have  found  such  great 
disparity  between  promise  and  performance; 
this  can  be  done  only  by  treating  the  whole 
contract  as  having  been  voided  by  failure  to 
perform  on  the  part  of  the  Navy.  Boys  in 
the  Regular  Navy  should  be  treated  as  being 
in  the  naval  reserves  and  be  entitled  to  dis- 
charge on  the  same  basis 

It  is  true  that  If  such  a  policy  were  adopted, 
that  It  would  Increase  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing compiilsory  military  service.  If  the 
draft  law  were  to  be  extended  for  another 
year,  our  yoimgest  boy,  Bill,  would  be  called. 
But  It  would  be  much  fairer  that  he  should 
serve  a  year  or  two  than  that  Fritz  should 
be  compelled  to  stay  In  for  2  years  more  un- 
der the  circumstances  that  have  been  stated. 
Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  the  average 
American  wants  his  security  to  depend  on  a 
system  In  which  the  recruiting  office  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  "shanghaiing  station." 

I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  get  excited 
about  the  officer  caste  system  and  the  re- 
sulting social  discrimination  in  the  manner 
that  I  might  have  28  years  ago.  I  find  myself 
reminding  my  boys  that  perhaps  it  "does 
them  well  to  be  angry."  But  It  is  quite  some- 
thing else  for  Uncle  Sam  to  secure  4  years 
of  a  boy's  life  on  the  strength  of  promises 
that  are  disregarded  because  the  boy  is  mere- 
ly an  enlisted  man,  while  promises  to  an- 
other boy  are  meticulously  kept  because  that 
boy  belongs  on  the  officer  level. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  R.  Amlii. 


No  Mourning  Here  Over  Death  of  OPA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1, 1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  great  wide  open  spaces 
of  the  Middle  West  there  was  no  mourn- 
ing over  the  death  of  the  OPA.  The 
people  out  our  way  knew  of  the  high- 
handed and  arbitrary  methods  employed 
by  many  of  the  34,000  people  on  the  pay 
roll  of  the  OPA.  They  took  a  fresh 
breath  when  OPA  died.  They  knew 
America  would  go  on.  They  knew  that 
American  business  would  follow  the 
laudable  and  successful  paths  it  had  trod 
for  over  150  years  in  this  country  before 
we  ever  had  OPA.  They  knew  it  was  to 
be  tolerated  during  the  war,  but  they 
wanted  to  be  free  from  its  domination 
and  regimentation  after  the  war  was 
over.  They  do  not  want  OPA  during 
peacetimes.  Hence,  there  was  no  mourn- 
ing by  freedom-loving  Americans  in 
Oklahoma  when  the  President  vetoed  the 
OPA  bill  In  the  latter  days  of  June  and 
when  the  old  law  expired  at  midnight 
June  30.  1946. 

I  am  pleased  to  quote  the  following 
from  the  editorial  page  of  the  Chickasha 
(Okla.)  Star  of  July  4,  1946,  as  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  vast  majority 


of  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  imme- 
diately after  the  demise  of  OPA: 

There  was  no  mourning  In  Chickasha  and 
Grady  Counties  over  the  death  of  OPA.  The 
opinion  of  most  of  the  folks  was  that  If  the 
critter  was  dead  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
embalm  it.  Grady  County  farm  folks  have 
been  hoiuided  and  harassed  for  nearly  4 
years  by  the  bunch  of  bureaucrats  at  Okla- 
homa City.  They  are  tired  of  their  Injus- 
tices, their  high-handed  tactics.  Back  in 
New  York  ths  foreign-born  leaders  of  the 
CIO  may  resolute  and  bombard  Congress 
with  telegrams  telling  them  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Out  here  In  Oklahoma  the  folks  are 
not  going  to  waste  any  money  sending  tele- 
grams. They  know  the  OPA  as  It  has  been 
administered  was  against  everything  that 
made  for  Justice  and  right  fo-  the  farm  folks. 
The  milk  producer  will  now  quit  getting 
his  check  at  the  celling  price  and  then  being 
handed  a  little  cash  on  the  side  to  make  up 
for  the  unjust  celling  imposed  by  OPA.  The 
poultry  producer  will  not  have  to  He  and  say 
that  he  is  selling  his  chickens  for  breeding 
stock.  The  farmer  can  sell  his  oats  on  fair 
market  and  not  prevaricate  by  saying  they 
were  being  sold  for  seed.  The  farmer  who 
has  a  farm  sale  can  sell  his  tractor  for  what 
the  folks  are  willing  to  pay  for  It  and  not 
have  to  put  In  an  old  hay  rake  or  mower  on 
the  side. 

The  OPA  as  administered  by  Chester 
Bowles  and  his  gang  has  made  lawbreakers 
out  of  90  percent  of  the  American  j>eople. 
Out  here  In  the  wide  open  spaces  the  mer- 
chants and  the  farmers  are  not  going  to  take 
an  undue  advantage  of  death  of  the  critter. 
The  merchants  of  Chickasha  know  they  will 
be  in  business  when  the  OPA  is  finally  long 
since  gone  and  forgotten.  They  are  not  go- 
ing to  gouge  their  neighbors  now.  There  1$ 
a  sense  of  fairness  and  Justice  among  farm 
folks  that  will  save  the  day  if  there  is  never 
another  OPA.  Unfortunately  there  are  some 
people  doing  business.  In  New  York,  Kansas 
City,  and  Chicago  who  have  no  such  code  of 
ethics.  But  to  revive  the  OPA  now  would 
Just  postpone  the  evil  day  when  America 
must  finally  get  rid  of  bureaucracy  and  once 
more  go  along  on  its  own.  As  one  Grady 
County  citizen  put  It,  if  we  are  going  to  hell 
the  OPA  can't  save  us.  It  must  be  finally 
the  common  sense  and  good  Judgment  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  that  will  save 
the  American  way  of  life. 


Biggs-Cantrell  Democratic  Machines 
Beaten  in  Tennessee  Elections 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  telegram  from  Hon.  John 
Jennings,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee: 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  August  2.  1946 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress; 
GI  Republican  ticket  In  Monroe  County  and 
GI  ticket  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  lii 
McMinn  County  on  Thursday  this  week  won 
smashing  victories  over  the  Blggs-Cantrell 
Democratic  machines.  In  both  of  which  coun- 
ties they  have  been  stealing  elections  through 
the  use  of  pistols,  blackjacks,  and  fraud  for 
the  past  10  years.  In  McMInn  County  the 
Blggs-Cantrell  machine  thugs  shot  a  colored 
citizen  In  the  back  as  he  txjrned  to  walk  away 
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frota  the  polling  place  from  which  he  was 
being  driven.  Attorney  General  Clark  Is  be- 
latedly investigating  conditions  to  which  I 
have  been  calling  his  attention  since  prior  to 
the  November  1944  election,  which  was  char- 
acterized by  the  grossest  frauds  In  McMinn 
and  Polk  Counties,  Tenn.  Please  get  me  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECORD  and  wire  me  If  this  has 
been  done.    Many  thanks. 

John  Jennings.  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 


We  Need  Americans  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  back  in  February  1946,  before 
the  New  Deal  Congress  had  voted  a  loan 
to  Great  Britain  of  $3,750,000,000,  plus 
another  loan  to  cancel  the  lend-lease  ac- 
count owing  us  by  Great  Britain,  a  strong 
appeal  was  made  by  those  who  cherished 
the  idea  of  preserving  America  for 
Americans.  Among  the  expressions  of 
those  who  were  still  willing  to  think  of 
Americans  first  and  were  not  sold  on  the 
give-away  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal. 
Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  in  his  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune 
of  February  16,  1946  said: 

WE  NZXD  AMERICANS  IM  WASHINGTON 

(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 

Wanted:  Some  darn  fool  who  is  affluent 
and  gullible  enough  to  lend  me  a  million 
dollars,  without  Interest,  on  an  unsecured 
promissory  note  on  which  I  will  promise  to 
pay  only  when  I  want  to  and  if  I  want  to.  I 
would  like  to  have  this  million  dollars  with- 
out cost  to  me  because  I  find  a  fellow  who  will 
borrow  It  from  me  and  will  pay  me  5  percent 
Interest  thus  netting  me  •50,000  a  year  in- 
come without  effort  or  without  obligation 
on  my  part. 

J.  Q.  Public. 

Now  this  is  just  the  deal  which  our  State 
Department  sends  to  Congress  for  ratification, 
only  the  State  Department  is  asking  our 
representatives  In  Washington  to  ratify  Just 
such  an  unsecured  and  unpromlsed  loan  of 
four  thousand  times  one  million  dollars  and 
all  for  the  accommodation  of  the  British. 

And  what  do  the  British  want  to  do  with 
the  money?  They  want  to  lend  It  to  other 
nations  at  a  substantial  rate  of  Interest.  And 
the  nations  that  the  British  will  so  lend  our 
money  will  pledge  themselves  to  pay  both 
Interest  and  principal.  And  they  wUl  pay  it. 
They  will  pay  It  to  the  dot  and  on  the  day  or 
British  guns  will  ask  them  why.  That's  the 
British  way.  It  Is  high  time  we  Americans 
told  our  Government  at  Washington  to  quit 
making  gullible  fools  of  us. 

We  Americans  do  not  want  to  see  England 
destroyed.  But  we  do  want  to  see  an  honest 
England.  And  the  England  that  is  asking 
us  for  this  loan  Is  not  honest.  England  took 
iend-lease  from  us  to  the  total  of  billions  of 
dollars  raised  by  the  American  people  who 
bought  war  bonds.  Much  of  this  lend-lease 
money  we  put  in  England's  hands  In  full 
trust  in  England's  honesty.  England  sold 
to  other  countries  a  lot  of  the  food,  clothing, 
and  machines  we  loaned  her  and  put  the 
cash  In  her  own  pocket.  She  took  the  credit 
for  being  generous  to  other  countries  by 
giving  them  the  things  we  gave  England. 


We  are  willing  to  do  anything  to  save 
England  11  we  could  only  make  England 
honest.  England  is  dishonest.  And  we  are 
not  going  to  get  very  far  In  a  peaceful  world 
with  dishonest  neighbors.  The  question  be- 
gins to  concern  the  American  people  who 
have  been  trusting  their  Government  at 
Washington.  How  much  can  we  give  awayT 
We  already  have  given  away  more  than  w« 
have.  We  are  the  most  In  debt  nation  on 
earth.  And  it  is  both  foolish,  flippant,  and 
dishonest  for  oiu-  spendthrift  politicians  to 
say,  'Well,  we  owe  It  to  ourselves,  dont  we, 
so  what's  the  difference." 

It  Is  a  lot  of  difference.  We  don't  owe  it  to 
ourselves  collectively,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
We  owe  it  to  the  individuals  who  loved 
their  country  best,  who  went  deep  into  their 
pockets  to  buy  war  bonds.  We  bought  war 
.  bonds  to  save  America,  not  to  save  the  comic 
opera  king  at  Buckingham  Palace  or  the 
parasitic  colonial  system  of  England. 

We  are  already  so  far  in  debt  our  col- 
lege mathematicians  can't  calculate  on  the 
blackboard  the  burden  we  have  put  on  our 
own  backs.  We  tolerated  confiscatory  taxes 
to  save  ourselves  from  bondage  to  interna- 
tional hijackers  and  to  save  nations  that 
were  unable  to  save  themselves,  little  Eng- 
land among  them. 

We  have  gone  into  astronomical  figures. 
We  are  two-thirds  of  a  trillion  dollars  in  debt. 
Tet  England  expects  us  to  toss  over  to  her 
another  $4,000,000,000,  or  such,  with  no  se- 
curity, none,  no  security  at  all.  And  with 
no  Intention  of  ever  paying  a  dime  of  it 
back. 

England  expects  to  make  a  loan  to  Greece, 
with  our  money,  and  gets  interest  from 
Greece  on  our  money,  and  we  are  the  gullible 
goons  whose  elected  Government  Is  very 
Jauntily  putting  this  additional  burden  upon 
the  backs  of  patriotic  American  citizens  who 
bought  war  bonds  and  paid  the  tax  bill  for 
England. 

Does  England  offer  to  give  us  a  single  Island 
in  the  far-off  seas  which  we  fortified  to  keep 
us  all  free?  Not  England.  I*  is  time  we  be- 
gan to  clamp  down  on  dishonest  little  Eng- 
land. Do  a  little  sharp  but  honest  Yankee 
horsetradlng  with  her. 

But  England  Is  not  alone  in  playing  us  for 
a  sucker.  France  demands  $3,000,000,000. 
The  French  are  treating  our  soldiers  over 
there  with  insolence,  and  they  are  telling  us 
that  we  had  better  give  them  all  the  money 
they  ask  for  or  they  won't  promise  to  behave. 

AJid  now  comes  Russia.  Russia  says  to  us, 
"You  hand  over  $7,000,000,000  and  hand  It 
over  quick  or  maybe  we  wiU  some  day  sprin- 
kle our  own  make  of  atomle  bombe  over  your 
coimtry."  And  the  Russians  warn  us,  "Don't; 
think  we  can't  do  it.  We  have  already 
sprinkled  our  communistic  doctrines  so  ef- 
fectively over  your  continent-wide  country 
that  we  have  paralyzed  your  industrial  pro* 
duction.  Our  Ideologies  have  caUed  your 
strikes,  have  demanded  wages  that  sales' 
prices  cannot  sustain.  We  are  Russianizing 
you  and  you  are  too  gullible  to  catch  on. 
You  Americans  don't  give  a  whoop  for  your 
freedom.  Freedom  was  your  heroic  talk  in 
1776,  but  it  became  nothing  but  a  scrap  of 
paper  that  now  can't  even  be  found  when 
the  'four  freedoms'  were  broadcast  from 
somewhere  in  the  wide  Atlantic. 

"At  Yalta  and  again  at  Tehran  your  Roose- 
velt had  us  where  we  were  compelled  to  treat 
with  him  for  the  relief  which  he  made  you 
give  us  and  which  saved  us.  But  you  Yankees 
are  not  smart  any  more.  At  Tehran  you 
could  have  nailed  down  the  'four  free- 
doms.' But  you  did  not  do  it.  That  was  Just 
talk.  Now  we  have  enslaved  all  of  eastern 
Europe.  The  right  of  a  people  to  determine 
their  own  government  was  good  political 
speechmaking,  but  now  we  have  told  the 
little  nations  of  eastern  Europe  and  western 
Asia  that  they  will  feed  us  and  we  will  rule 
them  as  we  please.     And  you  do  nothing 


about  It.  Tou  Americans  have  no  foreign 
policy.  We  have.  Now,  hand  over  $7,000,- 
000,000  and  when  that  is  gone  you  will  give 
us  more.    You  don't  dare  deny  us." 

That  is  the  way  Russia  talks  to  us  today. 
And  our  little  Secretary  of  State.  Jimmy 
Byrnes,  a  South  Carolina  court-house  poli- 
tician, takes  it  lying  down.  And  our  Sen- 
ators ponder  but  do  not  perform. 

In  all  this  distressing  revelation  of  our 
gullibility  and  our  weakness  we  have  pro- 
duced but  one  diplomat  of  forthright  Ameri- 
can caliber.  He  is  our  former  fellow  towns- 
man. Gen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley.  Among  our 
pussyfooting  diplomats  he  stands  out  like  a 
giant.  He  is  calling  attention  to  oiu*  own 
failures  by  our  pussyfooting.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco we  agreed  to  trusteeships  for  depend- 
ent people,  not  by  the  United  Nations,  but 
by  the  colonial  powers  In  violation  of  the 
commitments  of  the  lour  big  powers,  Ameri- 
ca, Britain,  Russia,  and  China. 

"The   colonial   peoples,"   declares   General      . 
Hurley,  "should  at  least  be  allowed  to  keep 
the  hope  to  aspire  to  self-government  and 
eventual  independence.    And  we  finance  the 
power  nations  that  deny  them  this  hope. 

General  Hurley  is  the  only  diplomat  we 
have  who  Is  doing  what  American  diplomats 
should  do:  Tell  our  State  Department  and 
the  White  House  and  the  Congress  that  we 
are  giving  our  financial  and  moral  encour- 
agement to  the  total  repudiation  of  all  the 
principles  for  which  America  was  made.  The 
principles  for  which  we  thought  we  fought. 
We  are  now  helping  to  promote  the  very 
practices  we  went  to  war  to  defeat. 


William  M.  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  viaciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
demise  of  William  M.  Day,  who  served  11 
years  in  the  offlce  of  the  ofiBcial  reporters 
of  the  committees. 

I  feel  that  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  that  he  will  be  missed,  not 
alone  for  the  fine  service  he  rendered  us, 
but  as  a  friend  and  fellow  worker. 

Mr.  Day  was  a  native  of  Pandora,  Ohio. 
After  studying  shorthand  and  becoming 
a  reporter  in  his  native  State,  he  went 
to  Utah,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  practiced  his  profession  as  a 
court  reporter  In  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
Kansas  before  coming  to  Washington  in 
1911,  and  engaged  in  shorthand  report- 
ing until  1930  when  be  lost  his  hearing 
and  retired  from  that  profession.  During 
the  period  of  his  activity  as  a  reporter 
he  worked  in  the  courts  of  the  District, 
In  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  committees,  and  other 
Government  agencies.  During  1922  and 
1923  he  went  to  London  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion on  Reparations  which  adjusted 
questions  pending  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  following  the  First 
World  War.  He  also  had  charge  of  re- 
porting the  proceedings  of  the  Nye  Sen- 
ate committee. 


II 
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He  was  appointed  to  his  position  in  the 
office  of  the  Official  Reporter  to  com- 
mittees in  1934.  where  he  had  charge 
of  the  detail  work  of  the  office  and  per- 
formed creditable  service  and  acquired 
an  extensive  acquaintance  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 


Grain  and  Sofar  Products  Needed  for 
Food  Should  Not  Go  for  Liquor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  R£ES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  amount  of  sugar  and 
food  containing  sugar  that  has  been  and 
is  being  used  by  the  distillers  and  the 
brewers  of  this  country.     I  have  also 
called  attention  to  the  millions  of  bush- 
els of  grain  that  have  been  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  liquor  that  ought 
to  have  been  used  for  much  needed  food. 
I  received  petitions  containing  hun- 
dreds of  names  of  people  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  in  support  of  my 
Resolution  354  that  I  introduced  some 
time  ago.    I  have  today  filed  with  the 
Clerk,  petitions  that  contain  the  names 
of  almost  a  thousand  representative  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  Pa., 
together  with  lists  of  people  from  Ohio, 
California,  and  other  States. 

It  is  evident.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  this  country  are  deeply  concerned 
with  regard  to  the  tremendous  waste  of 
sugar  and  grains  that  are  being  used 
by  the  brewers  and  distillers  when  peo- 
ple in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  starv- 
ing for  food. 

PBTTTIONS  SICNn>  BT  MOKE  THAN  1 ,000  CITIZENS 
or  PENKSTLVANIA,  OHIO,  ANB  CALITORNU  IN 
SUPPORT  or  HOtTSI  KISOLimON   354 

Inasmuch  as  our  President  has  requested 
that  we  Inform  our  Congressmen  regarding 
our  opinions  on  various  matters,  we  urge 
you  to  use  your  infiuence  against  the  worst 
enemy  in  our  land.  liquor,  and  help  try  to 
get  the  Bryson  bill.  H.  R.  2082,  passed;  also 
House  Resolution  354,  the  Rees  resolution,  to 
Investigate  part  played  by  brewers  in  shortage 
ot  sugar. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Plerstorff.  Route  1;  Mrs.  Jessie 
Smith,  Route  1;  Mrs.  Cora  Smith,  Route 
1:  Mrs.  Elsie  ZimmeTnan,  Route  1; 
Mrs.  Flossie  Elchenauer,  Route  3; 
Mrs.  Mae  Hellwarth.  Route  1;  Mrs. 
Beulah  Miller,  Route  1;  Mrs.  Bessie 
&nitb.  Route  1;  Mrs.  Ocie  Fetters. 
Route  2;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Schaeffer.  Route  1; 
Mrs.  R.  N.  Buck,  Route  1,  Celina,  Ohio; 
Mr.  Edgar  Elchenauer,  Route  3;  Mrs. 
Edgar  Elchenauer,  Route  3,  Rocklord, 
Ohio:  Mrs.  Russel  Elchenauer,  Route  1; 
Mrs.  Raymond  Fetters,  Route  1;  Or- 
viUe  Weir.  Route  1;  Floyd  Slusser, 
Route  1;  Mrs,  Owen  Weaver,  Route  3; 
Mrs.  Harold  Elchenauer.  Route  1; 
Ralph  Zimmerman,  Route  1;  Earl 
Schleucher;  John  Smith.  Route  1;  Ear- 
old  Elchenauer,  Route  1;  Roy  Elchen- 
auer, Route  1;  F.  W.  Elchenauer,  Route 
1;  Bdw.  Plerstorff.  Route  1;  R.  B.  Hell- 
warth.  Route  1;  Ray  M.  HeUwarth. 
Route  1;  Otis  Pierttorff.  Route  l;  Clay- 
ton Smith.  Route  1,  Celina.  Ohio. 


Inasmuch  as  our  President  has  requested 
that  we  inform  otir  Congressman  regarding 
our  opinions  on  various  matters,  we  urge 
you  to  use  your  influence  against  the  worst 
enemy  in  our  land,  liquor,  and  help  try  to 
get  the  Bryson  bill,  H.  R.  2082,  passed:  also 
House  Resolution  354,  the  Rees  resolution,  to 
investigate  part  playetf  by  brewers  in  shortage 
of  sugar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  H.  Davis,  Opal 
Counterman,  Otie  Yahn,  Mrs.  G.  Long- 
worth,  Ella  Krick,  Mary  Slusser,  Ga- 
briUa  Nolan.  Clara  Mauger,  Susie 
Shinn.  Elizabeth  Brltter,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Baer.  W  J.  Baer,  Mrs.  J.  I.  Moore. 
J.  Irvln  Moore,  Ervln  E.  Smith,  Alva 
Kelfer,  Russel  Howell,  Doris  Howell, 
Esther  Monroe,  Raymond  Vantelburg, 
Hazel  Roddy.  Mrs.  Charles  Beougher, 
Mrs.  Nelle  Riley,  Robert  A.  Riley.  Mrs. 
Carl  E.  Ayres,  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Franz, 
Mrs.  LUli  Springer,  Carl  E.  Ayres,  Anna 
Hainline.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Blakeley,  Jr., 
Ginger  Ann  Blakeley,  Mrs.  Vada  Stauf- 
fer,  Mr.  Freeman  Whet.stone.  Jerry 
Ivan  Whetstone,  Mrs.  Erma  Whet- 
stone, Gerald  Springer.  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Craft.  Lloyd  Craft.  M.  R.  Flgley,  G.  A. 

Plgley,  Jim  Oetman,  Thelma  , 

Rosannah  Flgley,  Edna  Flgley,  Mrs. 
Esther  S.  Springer,  Mrs.  Zelma  Wolfe. 
P.  F.  Wolfe.  Rev.  Geo.  M.  Galloway, 
Mrs.  Galloway. 

Inasmuch  as  our  President  has  requested 
that  we  Inform  our  Congressmen  regarding 
our  opinions  on  various  matters,  we  urge 
you  to  use  your  influence  against  the  worst 
enemy  in  our  land,  liquor,  and  help  try  to 
get  the  Bryson  bill  (H.  R.  2082)  passed;  also 
House  Resolution  354,  the  Rees  resolution,  to 
investigate  part  played  by  brewers  in  short- 
age of  sugar. 

Alice  Newcomb.  Mrs.  Bessie  Yocum. 
Route  3,  Mrs.  Lulu  Kessen,  Route  3. 
Mrs.  Josa  Carpenter,  Route  4,  Jessie 
Layland.  Route  4.  lola  Hainline,  415 
East  Anthony  Street.  Mrs.  Mary  Dibble. 
Route  4,  Celina,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Wurster.  Route  3.  St.  Marys,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Theodore  Herndel,  Route  3,  Mrs.  Willis 
Chlvlngton.  805  East  Livingston  Street, 
Mrs.  Karl  Pickering,  Route  4,  Mrs.  Dale 
Wurster.  412  East  Fulton  Street,  Mrs. 
Earl  Vorhees,  Route  4,  Mrs.  Howard  E. 
Roebuck,  Route  4,  Mrs.  M.  Q.  Wurster, 
Route  3,  Mrs.  Ervln  Christian.  6346 
East  Livingston  Street,  Mrs.  Floyd 
Felver,  Route  1,  Mrs.  Earl  Thomas. 
Route  1,  Mary  Louise  Dibble,  Route  4. 
Marilla  Newcomb,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Smith, 
Route  3,  W.  J.  Chlvlngon,  805  East 
Livingston,  J.  B.  Collins,  Route  3.  Dale 
Wurster,  412  East  Fulton  Street, 
Charles  G.  Carpenter,  Route  4,  Celina, 
Ohio;  Melba  Lare.  Route  1.  Convoy 
Ohio;  Gladys  Roether,  Route  3,  C.  a! 
Layland,  Route  4,  H.  E.  Roebuck,  Route 
4.  M.  E.  Wurster,  Route  3,  Celina 
Ohio:  Lloyd  E.  Lare,  Convoy.  Ohio; 
Ted  Helndel.  Route  3.  Edith  Plshbaugh 
Route  3.  R.  R.  Flshbaugh,  Route  3* 
Mrs.  Albert  Howlck,  Route  3,  Albert 
Howlck,  Route  3,  Mrs.  Ella  Rauda- 
baugh,  Mrs.  Ada  Plsher,  Mrs  Sallle 
Copeland.  Celina,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Bonnie 
Sutton,  Box  115,  Port  Recovery.  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Thurman  Gregory.  Route  4,  Thur- 
man  S.  Gregory,  Route  4,  Thelma  De- 
Bolt,  Route  4.  Lelah  Mlesse.  Route  3 
Miletus  H.  H.  Mlesse.  Route  3.  Mary 
Lewis.  Route  4,  Celina,  Ohio. 

Van  Nuts.  Cauf.,  October  16,  1945. 
Congressman  Rezs. 

Dea«  Sa:  We  In  our  Van  Nuys  WCTU  are 
very  much  Interested  In  your  bill.  House  Res- 
olution 354.  and  want  you  to  know  that  all 
that  have  our  names  to  this  letter  are  too. 
Please  advise  us  how  much  we  should  write 
our  congressmen.  WUl  be  much  pleased  to 
receive  your  speech,  and  wUl  try  and  get  It 
before  the  people.    Please  send  to  oiu-  union 


which  is  Just  Van  Nuys  union.    I  am  the  one 

sending  in. 

Mrs.  Lena  H.  Mn.LBt. 
Mrs.  Maude  Lowe,  14203  Sylvan  Street, 
Mrs.  Lela  Underwood,  14619  Haynes 
Street,  Mrs.  Anna  V.  Higglns,  1E462 
Sherman  Way,  Mrs.  Grace  Kooy,  14344 
Haynes  Street,  Mrs.  Matilda  Glbbs, 
15322  Sherman  Way,  Mrs.  Llla  Woxl- 
^  house.  7701  Haskell  Avenue.  Mrs.  Ai.na 
Meyerhoff,  6357  Hazeltlne  Street,  Mrs. 
Matilda  Bond.  14504  Friar  Street,  Mrs. 
Alice  Lawrence.  14516  Friar  Street,  Mrs, 
Pearl  Hlrschy,  14407  Hamlin  Strt^t, 
Mrs.  Mary  V.  Leslie,  14530  Victory 
Boulevard.  Martha  8.  Bell,  14607  Sylvan 
Street,  Phoebe  L.  Ross,  6730  Vesijer 
Avenue,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

We.  the  undersigned,  are  asking  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  pass  the  Rees  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  354)  to  investigate  the  part 
played  by  brewers  in  the  shortage  of  sugar. 
Thank  you. 

Laura    S.    BlUman,    106    North    Fourth 
Street,  Cora  L.  Shlck,  321  North  Sixth 
Street.  Dorothy  Welghtman,  642  North 
Third  Street.  Reading,  Pa.;  Mary  E.  Cot- 
terel,  6  Upland  Road,  West  Lawn,  Pa.; 
Prancles  Barth,  256  Friedensburg  Roed. 
Mount  Penn,  Pa.;  Matilda  R.  Shohuke- 
ger,  819  North  Fifth  Street,  Margaret 
Petterhoff.  1514  North  Eleventh  Street, 
Reading,  Pa.;    Helen  K.  /uchenbach. 
202  East  Wyomlsslng  Avenue,  Mohn- 
ton.  Pa.;  Florence  G.  Price.  24  Trebor 
Place,     Wyomlsslng,     Pa.:     Clara     E. 
Aungst.  427  Elm  Street,  Reading,  Pa.; 
Margaret  E.  Bechtel,  234  Endlich  Ave- 
nue, Mount  Penn,  Pa.;  Bessie  M.  Wilson, 
117  West  Oley  Street,  Rachel  W.  Morris. 
918    North     Fifth    Street,     Cells     M. 
Welghtman.   642  North  Third  Stre<'t 
Elsie  Day,  824  North  Fourth  Street,  a' 
Rachel   Heisler.   410   Douglass   Street 
Reading.    Pa.;    Mary    E.    Lykens.    107 
South    Water    Street,    Birdsboro,    Ph.; 
Emma  C.  Ross.  935  McKnlght  Strei-t' 
Maude  E.  Blackley,  16  North  Second 
Street.    Reading,    Pa.;    Margaret    Mae 
Mohn,  13  North  Church  Street  Mohn- 
ton.  Pa.;   Emily  S.  Kline.   326   Sou;h 
Thirteenth  Street,  Reading,  Pa  •  Verna 
Gerhard,  903  Hill  Avenue,  Wyomlsslng 
Pa.;  Elsie  A.  Kems.  512  Welser  Street' 
Reading,  Pa.;  Kathryn  V.  Reest.  1104 
Elizabeth  Avenue,  Laureldale,  Pa  ;  Aus- 
tin I.  Fetterhoff,  1514  North  Eleventh 
Street,  Reading,  Pa. 
We,  the  undersigned,  are  asking  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  pass  the  Rees  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  354)  to  investigate  the  part 
played  by  brewers  In  the  shortage  of  sugar 
Thank  you.  »"»«jf. 

(Mrs.  J.  A.)  Katherlne  M.  Carson,  1248 
South  St.  Bernard  Street,  Samuel  s 
Peoples,  3242  North  Seventeenth  Street 
Evelyn  N.  Peoples,  3242  North  SeT?ec- 
teenth  Street,  Jeannle  Flnlay,  7423 
Evaston  Road,  Jack  Ranself.  5000  Irving 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ronald  Q 
Nimlck.  932  Blythe  Avenue.  Dorsel 
Hill.  Pa.;   Dechei  Adams.  2970  Copley 

f^**;  ^PP*""  ^'■''y'  Pa-:  Lois  Ramsey, 
5000  Irving  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  •  Hat- 
tie  S.  Stewart,  154  Woodland  Avenue. 
Lansdowne.  Pa.;  Edith  W.  Beck  2032 
South  Sixty-eighth  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Mrs.  NuUta  Hoffman.  172 
West  Berkley  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  Pa  ; 
Ada  Hill,  5716  Springfield  Avenue, 
Jennie  Flood,  5851  Belmar  Terrace.  Vir- 
ginia Grace,  1336  South  Fifty-sixth 
Street,  Mrs.  Earl  Stevens.  6032  Regen" 
Street.  Mrs.  May  E.  Taylor.  5710 
WUlows  Avenue,  Mrs.  Mary  McKechne 
6914  Trinity  Street,  Sarah  Melllnger. 
1302  South  Paxon  Street,  Sara  T.  Doris 
5847  Ellsworth  Street,  Mrs.  Anna  Mc- 
Can,  1422  South  Fifty-elghth  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  Sara  M.  Drew,  622 
Yeadon,  Yeadon,  Pa.;  Adele  N.  Fritz, 
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6812  Hadfleld  Street.  John  Corson, 
1248  South  St.  Bernard  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  Prank  L.  Stewart,  154 
Woodlaixl  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  Pa.; 
Elizabeth  M.  Henry,  1914  Pember- 
ton  Street,  Mr.  J.  A.  (Catherine)  Car- 
son, 1248  South  St.  Bernard  Street, 
Alverta  E.  Woodward,  31  East  Upsal 
Street,  BoberU  Reichert,  1825  Wake- 
ling  Street,  Jennie  C.  Austin,  2525 
North  Seventeenth  Street,  Lllhau  S. 
Greenway,  Hotel  Marlyn,  Fortieth  and 
Walnut  Streets,  Alice  Bartholomew, 
101  Grange  Avenue,  Erma  B.  Elliott, 
5457  Thomas  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Mabel  K.  Hibbs.  5725  Bheu  Ave- 
nue, Germantown,  Pa.;  Edith  C.  Fry, 
5426  Oakland  Street,  Catherine  Wlsler. 
2114  North  Wanamaker,  Minnie  Erick- 
(.}n,  IOCS  East  Washlnp,ton  Lane,  Ga- 
zelle Dutton,  6008  Walnut  Street, 
Frances  M.  Mellar,  2449  North  Eleventh 
Street,  Elizabeth  M.  Henry,  1914  Pem- 
berton  Street,  W.  Ramsey.  5000  Irving 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Battle  8. 
Stewart,  154  Woodland  Avenue,  Lans- 
downe, Pa.;  E.  Elizabeth  Dill,  5622  Wil- 
lows Avenue,  Jack  Ramsey,  5000  Irving 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Robb.  942  Church  Lane,  Yeadon,  Pa.; 
Beth  Ferguson,  157  East  Essex  Avenue, 
Lansdowne.  Pa.;  Mattie  J.  Henry,  1914 
Pemberton  Street,  Martha  Jllek.  1306 
South  Paxon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  D.  S. 
Archer,  State  Road  and  Wayne  Avenue, 
Sarah  C.  Archer.  State  Road  and 
Wayne  Avenue,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.;  A  B. 
Minick,  932  Blythe  Avenue,  Drexel  HiU, 
Pa.;  Laura  M.  Karr,  3333  I  Street,  Eliza- 
beth Lutz.  3162  Amber  Street,  Mar- 
guerite Shiflett,  2023  East  Stella  Ave- 
nue. W.  A.  Smith.  1639  East  Eyre  Street, 
C.  A.  Hoover,  Huntingdon  Valley.  I.  L. 
Walley,  1912  Welch  Road.  Lela  L.  Greer, 
206  South  Forty-third  Street,  Fannie 
E.  Cooper,  2037  Porter  Street.  Emma  H. 
Hamley.  426  West  Chew  Street,  Sarah 
A.  Baumunn.  3229  Powelton  Avenue, 
Mary  StUle,  3313  Baring.  H.  S.  MacMil- 
lan,  1820  Murray  Street,  George  S. 
Engle.  1817  Murray  Street,  Irene  D. 
MacMillan,  1820  Murray  Street,  Wil- 
liam Clark,  0521  Hofl  Street.  Ella  May 
Culllns.  9539  Busthelm  Avenue.  M.  C. 
Snyder,  1713  West  Erie  Avtnue,  Louise 
V.  Moore.  1620  Diamond  Street,  Martha 
Rohorheimer,  7515  Boyer  Street,  WU- 
11am  Downey,  6922  Large  Street, 
Maurice  Emig.  5107  Frankland  Avenue, 
Minnie  McGaney,  2339  East  Chanfleld 
Street,  Katherlne  M.  Carson.  1248 
South  St.  Bernard  Street.  Roberta 
Reichert,  1825  Wakeling  Street,  Al- 
verta E.  Woodward.  31  East  Upsal 
Street,  H.  M.  Alberta  Swartz,  Presby- 
terian Home,  Miss  G.  Morris,  Byberry 
Road,  Miss  Caldwell.  Byberry  Road, 
Robert  Sweney.  Byberry  Road,  Wlnfleld 
Fowler,  Byberry  Road,  Miss  E.  Kerns. 
Byberry  Road.  Mrs.  M.  Ewlng.  Byberry 
Road.  Jerufle  B.  King.  1210  Johnston 
Street.  Lela  L.  Greer,  206  South  Forty- 
third  Street.  Mabel  K.  Hibbs.  5725 
Chew  Avenue,  Alice  Bartholomew,  101 
Grange  Avenue.  H.  Edna  Foss,  1416 
North  Fifty-third  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Isabel  Weaver,  131  West  Green- 
wood Avenue.  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  Edna 
Doernbach,  5036  Larch  wood  Avenue, 
Maud  M.  Jones,  4415  Larchwood  Ave- 
nue. Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Ella  M.  Forney, 
715  Stradone  Road,  Cymouga,  Pa: 
Ada  HiU.  1925  CecU,  C.  A.  Gear,  5937 
Trinity,  Katherlne  M.  Carson  1248 
South  St  Bernard  Street,  Edith  W. 
Beck,  2032  South  Sixty-eighth  Street, 
PhUadelphia.  Pa  ;  Carrie  Duval,  Bel- 
mont and  Edgely,  Sherwood,  Pa.; 
Blanche  W.  Robinson,  824  South  Fifty- 
seventh  Street.  L.  F.  E.  Francis.  6314 
FaiihlU  East  Oak,  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 


A.  Calms.  60S3  Reichart  Street, 
Paschal.  Pa.;  C.  M.  Beckett.  2128 
South  Sixty-eighth  Street;  M.  K.  Pin- 
ley,  2222  South  Sixty-seventh  Street, 
J.  A.  Casper,  610  East  Leverlngtoa 
Street,  E.  H.  MUler,  2745  C  Street,  A.  H. 
Stradllng,  4625  Wajme  Avenue.  Mar- 
garet Keeley,  1022  South  Forty-seventh 
Street,  B.  B.  Keeley,  1022  South  Forty- 
seventh  Street.  R.  M.  Neff.  3611  North 
Percy  Street.  Clara  S.  Stradllng,  4625 
Wayne  Avenue,  Robert  H.  Laird.  Ronn- 
cellor  Hall,  Jennie  M.  McKee.  M.  D., 
The  Lenox,  Thirteenth  and  Spruce 
Streets,  Marie  MolUte,  7325  North 
Twentieth  Street,  William  W.  F.iul, 
6316  Wayne  Avenue,  Mrs.  A.  Davidson, 
3200  Marshall  Road,  Dolores  Young- 
man.  Lankenau  Hospital,  A.  Davidson. 
S200  Marshall  Road,  Martha  Paul.  5316 
Wayne  Avenue,  Richard  A.  Dlllard,  4231 
Baltimore  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Ralph  E.  Rapport.  Cooger  Hospital. 
Chester,  Pa.;  Ann  G.  Shubler,  4625 
Wayne  Avenue.  Louis  Schmelde.  6516 
North  Ninth  Street.  Bertha  Chlsholm, 
153  Maplewood  Avenue,  Chester  L. 
Schneider.  6516  North  Ninth  Strict. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  W  E.  Smith,  976 
Laurence  Road,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  H.  J. 
Anderson,  230  East  Elbert  Street,  Adele 
Ambacher,  1970  Georgian  Road,  MU- 
dred  Young,  915  Spring  Street,  Arthur 
N.  Starr,  2924  Richmond  Street,  Sally 
C.  Starr,  2924  Richmond  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  Annie  M.  Weirlck.  Route 
3.  Harrlsburg,  Pa.;  Jennie  A.  Browand. 
Shiremanstown,  Pa.;  Norma  E.  Eiis- 
mlnger,  1711  Derry  Street,  Mabel  M. 
Motter,  1925  Derry  Street,  Edna  M. 
Stouffer,  230  Peffer  Street,  Bertha  B. 
Martin,  3527  Rutherford  Street,  Harrls- 
burg, P«.;  Mrs.  Cora  Ulrlch,  2737  Booser 
Avenue,  Penhrook,  Pa.;  Alberta  Lenta, 
1933  North  Third.  Ada  Marshall  Prugh. 
128  Walnut  Street,  Anna  M.  Klne.  2307 
Jefferson  Street.  Ida  E.  Miller.  1029 
Zarker  Street.  Guy  F.  MUler.  1929  Zark- 
er  Street,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.;  John  B.  Has- 
nell,  2911  North  Park  Avenue,  Cath- 
erine Klmber,  2078  East  Elkhart  Street, 
Marie  Damm,  2078  East  Elkhart  Street, 
Alice  Tracy,  2119  East  Commissioner 
Street,  Elizabeth  Koelble,  3085  Potter 
Street,  Nellie  Davis,  2127  East  Buck 
Street,  Mary  Porgas,  2143  East  CTemen- 
tlne  Street,  Harry  c.  Richardson,  2020 
East  Wishart  Street,  Henry  King.  2820 
Swanson  Street,  Elizabeth  King,  2820 
Swanson  Street,  Mable  V.  Haines,  1659 
Pratt  Street,  Clara  V.  Mahler,  1617 
Howarth  Street,  Emma  J.  Rogers,  3464 
F  Street,  Anna  P.  Boyd,  6708  North 
Sixth  Street,  Blanche  Blabb,  5924 
Roosevelt  Boulevard,  Bessie  H.  Pori^er, 
8640  North  Twenty-first  Street,  Ella 
Slook,  3531  Oakmont  Avenue,  Fred 
Slook,  3531  Oakmont  Avenue.  Edna 
MUler.  3160  Amber  Street,  Margery 
Anderson.  2009  East  Ontario  Street, 
Charles  D.  Benjamin,  2005  East  Alle- 
gheny Avenue.  Elizabeth  S.  Monroe, 
3248  Wellington  Street.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Anna  P.  Kochersperger,  1400  Sun- 
ny Hill  Lane.  Haverford,  Pa.;  Mrs.  8. 
Herbert  Starkey.  3316  Dlsston  Street, 
8.  Herbert  Starkey.  3316  Dlsston 
Street.  Frances  Melline.  2449  North 
Eleventh  Street.  M.  Schaffer,  3Ci39 
Cedar  Street,  Edith  Hoffman,  2163  Eiist 
WUllams  Street,  William  Hoffman,  2163 
East  Williams  Street,  Mrs.  Marie  Cnr- 
roll,  2163  East  WUllams  Street,  Dorothy 
Hoffman,  2163  East  WUllams  Street, 
Anna  E.  Gorman,  2163  East  WUllams 
Street,  David  Gorman,  2161  East  Wil- 
liams Street,  Ra3rmond  Farr,  1327 
Green  Street,  Helen  Barandon.  5731 
North  Fourth  Street,  Dorothy  E. 
Holmes,  3952  North  Seventh  Street. 
Katherlne  M.  Carson,  1248  South  St. 


Bernard  Street.  Roberta  Reichert.  1825 
Wakeling  Street.  Minnie  8.  &-lckson. 
1603  East  Washington  Lane,  Edith  W. 
Beck.  2032  South  Sixth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  Carrie  Duval,  Belmont 
and  Edgely,  Sherwood,  Pt.;  A.  Cairns, 
MSa  Relnhart,  PaschaU,  Pa.;  C  M. 
Beckett,  3128  South  Sizty-elghtb 
Street,  M.  K.  Pinley.  2222  South  SiXty- 
seventh  Street,  Anna  C.  Clayton,  1250 
North  Fifty-third  Street.  Florence  D. 
Morgan,  6728  Woodland  Avenue.  Fan- 
nie Kochersperger,  2026  South  Samp- 
son. Martha  Jilek.  1306  South  Paxon 
Street,  PhUdelphia.  Pa.;  Sarah  C. 
Archer,  SUte  Road  and  Wayne  Avenue. 
Upper  Darby.  Pa.;  Anna  K.  Kocher- 
sperger. 2115  South  Sixty-sixth  Street. 
Mabel  K.  Hobbs,  5725  Chere  Avenue, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mar- 
garet M.  Alsover,  444  Hampshire  Road, 
Drexel  Park,  Delaware  County.  Fa; 
Edith  C.  Pry,  6426  Oakland  Street, 
Alice  B.  Crlgler,  15  North  Plfty-fuurth 
Street,  Elizabeth  Moimw.  3248  Wel- 
lington Street.  Lillian  S.  Greenway, 
Fortieth  and  Walnut  Streets.  Edwin  R. 
Uegonefcal.  1305  Oak  Lane,  Katharine 
lfegonegal^l305  Oak  Lane,  El  wood  Me- 
gonlgal.  3m  8  North  Marsliall  Street, 
Jennie  C.  Austin.  2525  North  Seven- 
teenth Street.  HUda  C.  Meine.  IHM 
West  Tioga  Street.  Mabel  L.  McCormlck. 
6508  South  Park  Avenue,  Mis.  Smith, 
2251  Germantown  Avenue,  Mrs.  C. 
Heske,  1224  West  Alrdrle  Street.  Mrs. 
McKnlght.  1227  West  Alrdrie  Street. 
Louise  V.  Moore.  1620  Diamond  Street. 
M.  C.  Snyder,  1713  West  Erie  Avenue. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Mrs.  M.  E.  TUlow. 
208  Edgewood  Avenue.  Endolusa.  Pa.; 
Elsie  C.  Love,  9904  Bustleton  Ave- 
nue. Mrs.  BCahlon  Rice.  1815  Grant 
Avenue.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Maaland.  1916  Welsh 
Road,  Edith  E.  Ashton.  1989  Grant 
Avenue,  Ralph  E.  Boone.  9628  Banes 
Street.  Katherlne  M.  Carson,  1248 
Soxrth  St.  Bernard  Street,  Roberta 
Reichert.  1B25  Wakeling  Street.  M. 
Alberta  Swartz.  Presbyterian  Home. 
Alverta  E.  Woodward.  31  East  Upsal 
Street.  Minnie  L.  Erickson.  1503  Wash- 
ington Lane.  John  Carson,  1248  South 
St.  Bernard  Street.  Ada  HUl.  1925 
South  Cecil  Street.  C.  A,  Gear.  5937 
Trinity  Place,  E.  W.  Beck.  2032  South 
Bixty-eighth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Carrie  Dursal,  Bekams  and  Edgely, 
Sherwood.  Pa.;  Mrs.  P.  R.  Schreiber, 
e»26  Rutland  Street.  Mrs.  WiUiam  M. 
Hayes.  6821  Jackson  Street.  Mrs.  B. 
Shulers.  3477  Friendship  Street.  Mrs. 
W.  Osborne,  3477  Friendship  Street, 
Mrs.  J.  Vernon.  6508  Torresdale  Ave- 
nue. Mrs.  W.  L.  McDermott.  4201  Ty- 
son Avenue,  Mrs.  C.  Kindt,  6325  Tulip 
Street.  Mrs.  H.  O.  Stevens.  3418  Oak- 
mont Avenue,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Hoffman, 
4319  Tyson  Avenue.  Miss  M.  A.  Tonge, 
1332  Foulkrod  Street,  Mrs.  Jesse  Rakor. 
7018  Marsden  Street,  Mrs.  H.  Hlogley, 
7108  Ditman  Street,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bauer, 
6549  Torresdale  Avenue,  Mary  Mc- 
Keown,  6124  Van  Dyke  Street,  Mar- 
garet Seed,  6216  Torresdale  Avenue, 
Mrs.  C.  Foster.  6720  Torresdale  Avenue, 
Mrs.  D.  Wright,  7015  Torreadale  Ave- 
nue. Mrs.  J.  Edwin  Kay.  6124  Van  Dyke 
Street.  Mary  E.  Dunke,  2715  Kelklude 
Street,  Anna  Tolln.  5103  Melrose  Street, 
Florence  Ftiss.  4807  Richmond  Street, 
Helen  E.  Heydrich.  4807  Garden  Street, 
Mrs.  Martha  Griess,  2820  Reynolds, 
John  W.  Reichert.  1825  Wakeling  Street, 
Alice  W.  Cook,  6501  North  Fourth 
Street,  Bertha  8.  Heckman.  143  West 
Tabor  Road.  Emma  H.  Halnley,  428 
West  Chew  Street.  Louise  A.  Free.  214 
East  Wyoming  Avenue,  Mary  H.  Rosa, 
6923  North  Fourth  Street.  Clara  B, 
SUver,  103  West  Nippon  Street,  Nona 
X.    SUver,    103    West   Nippon    Street. 
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LoulM   H.   Gentian.   229   West   Tabor 
Road.  Clara  B.  Sandt,  5519  North  Fair- 
hill    Street,    Caroline    Bell.    306    West 
Sparlu  Street.  Mary  B.  Boyd,  434  East 
Louden   Street.   M.   Ella  Schectz.  4023 
West   Eighth   Street.   Cora   L.   Weaver, 
4023  North  Eighth  Street.  Elizabeth  J. 
Reaney.  301  West  Olney  Avenue.  Mrs. 
W.  H  Wells,  220  West  Chelten  Avenue, 
Edith  A.  Ely,  538  Elkins  Avenue.  Cas- 
sandra Clark.  233  East  Eleanor  Street, 
Alice  Bartholomew,   101  Grange  Ave- 
nue. Emma  Kilgus.  4651  Hurley  Street, 
Sarah     Kannard,     5420     North     Front 
Street,  Elsie  I.  Watson.  4825  "A"  Street, 
Anna  J.  Nash.  138  Delphine,  Ruth  M. 
Conley,   5006  Comly  Street,  Jessie   B. 
Conley.    5006    Comly    Street,    Isabelle 
Conley.  6006  Comly  Street.  Anne  Mc- 
Lulden.  4723  North  wood  Street,  Grace 
McLadden,     4723     Northwood    Street, 
Mabel   Waitz.  4723  Northwood  Street, 
Charles    Lambert.    2174    Cumberland, 
Catherine  Collins.  5012  Comly  Street, 
Jessie  Robertson.  5921  Tacony  Street, 
Marie   Cook.   5029    Homestead   Street, 
Harrle      Smith.      2251      Germantown, 
Jennie  C.  Austin.  2525  North  Seven- 
teenth Street.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Snyder,  1713 
West  Erie   Avenue,  Martha  K.   Rohr- 
helmer,  2518  Boyer  Street,  Marie  Mc- 
Knlght.  1227  West  Airdrle  Street,  Hilda 
C  Meine.  1506  West  Tioga  Street.  Eliza 
W.     Gromllch.      1227      West     Airdrie 
Street.  Dr.  Marie  A.  Matchinsky.  3740 
North     Thirteenth     Street,     Caroline 
Heske.   1227  West  Airdrie  Street.  Ada 
Cornelius.  1805  West  Sixty-eighth  Ave- 
nue. Louise  V.   Moore,   1620   Diamond 
Street.  L    S.  Miller.  2127  Grant  Ave- 
nue. Alice  A.  Boorse.  9628  Banes  Street, 
G.  M.  Bentley.  3310  North  Sydenham 
Street.   R.   V.    Korndoffer,   2923   North 
Camac  Street.  R.  A.  Stroud.  3631  North 
Mervlne  Street.  T.  C.  Hale.  3440  North 
Carlisle.   J.   Lance.    1215   West   HUton 
Street.    Wm.    R.    Siner,    2120    North 
Twenty-second     Street,     Clarence     E. 
Stoots,  3031  North  Broad  Street.  Eve- 
leen  Quay    1325  Kerbaugh  Street.  C. 
Herbert  Quay.   1325  Kerbaugh  Street, 
Uary  J.  WUen.  4721  Frankford  Avenue, 
Clara  V.  OUon.  1327  West  Clementine, 
Elizabeth   Clemmer.  3219  North   Car- 
lisle Street.  Edith  C.  Hedderson.  3334 
North  Sixteenth  Street,  John  H.  Ed- 
ling.  3211  North  Carlisle  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. P&r,  Pvt.  Ellsworth  Edling,  17 
Wash  Street,  Red  Bank.  N.  J.;  Edna  P. 
Arnold.    1207   Hilton   Street.   Alice   M. 
Arnold,     1207     Hilton    Street,     H.     C. 
Arnold.  1207  Hilton  Street,  Claudia  If. 
Hale,  3440  North  CarlUle  Street.  Fannie 
R.     Stemruck,     3306     North     Bouvler 
Street.    June    E.     Relchenbach,     3633 
North     Marvlne     Street.     Agnes     Mc- 
Cloughau.  3257  North  Carlisle  Street. 
Sadie  Stoots,  3031  North  Broad  Street. 
R.  M.  Anderson.  3303  North  Park  Ave- 
nue. Jennie  S.  Welnmann.  4931  North 
Marvine  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Lucy 
B.  Sowers.  1182  N.  West  Spring  Street, 
R-adin?.  Pa  ;    Thelma    B.    Bordegam. 
4300  Eighth  Avenue.  Temple,  Pa.;  Ethel 
A.  Postetter.  837  Madison  Avenue.  Lo- 
retta  Stock.  236  Endlich  Avenue.  Mar- 
guerite    Ehler.     1006     Weiscr     Street, 
Reading.   Pa.;    Gertrude   Stetzer.    1412 
Girard    Avenue.    Wyer,   Pa.;    Lottie    I. 
Lutz,  610  North  Second  Street,  Edna  M. 
FOgalaonger.     626     Katheryn      Street, 
Margaret    R.    Cox.    734    North    Third 
Street,  Reading  Pa.;   Lilian  Lord,  357 
Kenmore  Avenue,  Glenside,  Pa.;  Eliza- 
beth   D.    Fox,    206    Rodman    Avenue, 
Jenklntown,  Pa.:  Doris  M.  Meskcl.  1148 
High    Street,    Pottstown,    Pa.;    I.    M. 
Garcia.   5330  Pine   Street,   Pauline  S. 
Clark.  114  W.  Cliveden  Avenue,  Nellie 
8.  Oosser,  5C24  Nortl^  Eleventh  Street. 
Florence  E.  Clemmer,'  3219  North  Car- 
lisle   Street,   Lillian   Harrington,   2241 


North   Colorado   Street,   Helen   Stout, 
1315  Butler  Street,  Mortem  Korndaffer, 
2923    North    Camac    Street,    Kathryn 
Hathaway,  3218  North  Fifteenth  Street, 
Laura  Vanderhoff.   1812  West  Cayuga 
Street,  Delema  Campbell,  3135   North 
Fifteenth   Street.   Mabel  D.  WUliams, 
1641    Francis   Street,    Maude   Comfat, 
£028   North   Fifteenth   Street,  EUa   U. 
Crape.  2031  North  Broad  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  M.  Irene  Heinly.  Route  1, 
T'lorence  P.  Harris.  301  Church  Street, 
Royersford,  Pa.;  Ruth  Matchelle,  1115 
Belleview     Avenue.     Pottstown,     Pa.; 
Dora    B.    Murdock.    13    North    Main 
Street,    Spring    City.    Pa ;    Lillian    G. 
Gray,   805   Stanbridge   Street,   Norris- 
town.   Pa.;    Elizabeth   M.   Maconaghy, 
62  Church  Street,  Willow  Grove.  Pa.; 
Jennie    Truax,    2145   Chilton    Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  NeUie  B.  Lynch,  2098 
West  Main.  Edith  Harris.  1957  Juniata 
Road.  Norristown,  Pa.;    Elsie  M.  Pike, 
418  North  York  Street.  Pottstown.  Pa.; 
Emma    S     Henry.    121   South    Eighth, 
Reading.  Pa.;   Bessie  Scott.  2450  Sev- 
enty-ninth Avenue.  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Lilllam    M.    Kimmerle.    5831    Rodney 
Street,    Philadelphia.    Pa.;    Miriam    E. 
C'anor,  401  South  Fifth  Street.  Stasia 
L.  Ketner.  218  Douglass  Street.  Reading 
Pa.;  Bertha  W.  Lynn,  1049  Terrace  Ave- 
nue, Wycmissing.  Pa.;  Elva  H.  Haag.  13 
West  Thirty-fifth  Street.  Reiflfton.  Pa.; 
Anne  C.  Jones,  946  North  Front  Street, 
Arlene  L.  Bobb,  346  North  Fifth  Street, 
Reading,  Pa.;  Grace  T.  Lightner,  1524 
Cleveland    Avenue,    Wyomissing,    Pa.; 
Eva  Y.  Hangen,  1162  Perklomen  Ave- 
nue, Reading.  Pa.;  Mabel  L.  Barr,  11 
Howard  Street.  West  Lawn,  Pa.;   Ger- 
trude Marsh,  312  Laurel  Street,  Mar- 
garett  Meriam,  510  Laurel  Street,  Ada 
M.   Mast,   222    Jefferson    Street,    Hyde 
Park.  Reading,  Pa.;   Delia  F.  McLach- 
lan.     7101     North     Twentieth     Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  Agnes  C.  Millln,  18 
Falrview,  St.,  Boyertown,  Pa.;  Minnie 
Bi:cher,  332  Chestnut  Street,  Grace  E. 
Gill,  546  North  Charlotte  Street,  Ger- 
trude   B     Ecker.    1050    Queen    Street. 
Laura    R.    Ecker,    1050    Queen    Street, 
Pottstown,  Pa.;    Carolina  T.  Swan^er, 
4607  FernhUi  Road.  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
MKry  F.  Jones,  95  Nutt  Road,  Phoenix- 
ville.  Pa.;    Hannah  J.  Schlichter,  869 
Charlotte  Street.  Sara  M.  Zimmerman, 
839  North  Franklin  Street,  Pottstown, 
Pa.;    Elsie    B.    Vandegrift,    139    West 
Eleventh     Avenue.     Thelma     K.     Mc- 
Quirns,    Ridge    Park,    Conshohocken, 
Pa.:  Louisa  C.  Groff,  1142  North  Tenth 
Street.   Ruth   Miller,    1015   Greenwich 
Street,   Reading,   Pa.;    Martha  Harnes, 
384  North  Hancock  Street,  Pottstown 
Pa  :   Helen  Wcigel.  252  Wash.   Street. 
Royersford,  Pa.;  M.  Bertha  Brower,  139 
News  Street,  Spring  City,  Pa.;  Esther  M 
Herr,  111  West  Mount  Pleasant  Avenue, 
Evelyn  S.  Faust,  59  West  Mount  Airy 
Avenue,    Philadelphia,    Pa.;    Helen    H, 
Darrah,  1207  Orchard  Road,  Reading] 
Pa.;     Clara    A.    Sheuton,    244    Beech 
Street,  Mrs.  Joseph  Conway,  868  South 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa.;  E.  Carl  Royer, 
203    North    Wood    Street,    Norristown,' 
Pa.;  Dorothy  Harlsson,  315  Washington 
Street.  Royersford.  Pa.;  Jessie  B.  Ober- 
holtzer,  510  Gay  Street,  Phoenixville 
Pa.;  Roberta  Relchert.  1825  Wakeling 
Street,  Mabel  R.  Aikens.  1633  East  Eyre 
Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa.;    Emma    A. 
Reedy,    7    Elm    Avenue,    Cheltenham, 
Pa.;   Margaret  Rowland,  6912  Cottage 
Street,    Mary    Thornley,    5    Somerton 
Avenue,  Robert  C.  Wells.  4917  North 
Twelfth  Street.  William  H.  Hauff   330 
Heilerman,  Albert  W.  Cliffe,  1245  Pratt 
Street,     Philadelphia,     Pa.;     Wm      B 
Sailth,  Huntington  Valley,  Pa.;  Byron 
McOaln.  2607  North  Fourth,  Lillian  A. 
Gufflck,  3734  N(»th   Marshall   Street. 


Marguerite  Samuels,  4148  North  Fifth 
Street.    Marian    Samuels,    4148    North 
Fifth    Street,    Henry    Q.    Cobb,    5924 
Roosevelt    Boulevard,    Lena    Hemmel- 
reich,   328    Deveraux    Avenue,    Minnie 
Riggin,  3321   Wellington   Street,   Her- 
man  Riggin,  3321    Wellington   Street, 
P.    Schreiber,    6926    Rutland    Street, 
Sarah  A.  Krewson,  2350  East  Sergeai.t 
Street,   Margaret    Krewson,   2350   Ea.st 
Sergeant  Street,  Mary  Krewson,  23£0 
East  Sergeant  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
William  H.  Robinson,  1441  Pine  Street, 
Ada  Robinson,  1441  Pine  Street,  Nor- 
ristown,  Pa.;    Rev.   Albe-t   M.  Urtwer, 
1208  Wakeling,  H.  M.  Kuder,  718  Ea.<;t 
Tioga  Street,   Philadelphia.   Pa.;    Mr.}. 
Wm.    Segby,    Langhorne,    Pa.;     Edith 
Irfr.    1711    Harrison    Street,    Mabel    A. 
Banks,  516  West  Erie  Avenue,  Iva  M. 
Waters,  4508  Benner  Street,  Walter  S. 
Johnston,    4411    Tyson    Avenue,    Mrs. 
W.  S.  Johnston,   4411   Tyson   Avenue, 
Betty     A.     Schreiber.     6926     Rutland 
Street,  Prank  P.  Young,  6346  Jackson 
Street,  Mrs.  R.  Van  Wart,  4602  North 
Eleventh  Street,  Laiu-al  Harman.  4213 
Langshore    Avenue,    Mrs.    S.   Harman. 
4213     Langshore     Avenue,     James     E. 
Raven,   7011   GUlespie  Street.  Mrs.    J. 
Raven,    7011    Gillespie    Street,    Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Gowau  N.  Blalden,  Hunt- 
ington. Valley,  Pa.;  Anna  B.  Glessner, 
3144  G  Street,  Elizabeth  M.  Sweeney, 
405   Hoffnagl   Street,   Naomi   Graham, 
328  Heilerman,  Anna  G.  Hauff,  330  Hei- 
lerman Street,  Elizabeth  Hartman.  328 
Heilerman    Street,    Naomi    Kuzlemskl, 
328  Heilerman  Street,  Emma  Nofer,  1122 
Wakeling    Street,    Edith    C.    Fry,    5426 
Oakland  Straet,  Irene  M.  Levay,  6123 
Erdrick    Street,    Elizf     Gauger,     4729 
Salem,  Thomas  A.  Mann,  3141  G  Street 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Davis,  7012  North  Twelfth 
Street,  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Yeo.  1114  Melrose 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Milligan,    101    Monroe    Avenue,    Cane 
Charles.   Va.;    Mrs.  C.   I.   Mauger,   601 
Cheltenham  Avenue,  Mrs.  A.  Mampe. 
7225  North  Broad  Street,  Miss  Florence 
Kelger,    1401    Seventy-second    Avenue. 
Philadelphia,   Pa.;    Mrs.   Chas.   Ewing. 
Sharpless  Road.  Melrose  Park,  Pa  ;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Webb,  8434  High  School  Road! 
Elkins    Park.    Pa.;    Mrs.    Chas.    Weiss, 
Sharpless  Avenue.  Melrose  Park.  Pa.; 
Mrs.  J  M.  Steffan.  6800  North  Eleventh 
Street,   Philadelphia.   Pa.;    Mrs.   J.   T. 
Ramsey,  13  South  New  Street,  Hatboroi 
Pa.:   Mrs.  T.  J.  Creveling,  6424  North 
Thirteenth  Street,  Mary  G.  Masland.  26 
East  Mount   Pleasant  Avenue.   Phila- 
delphia,  Pa.;    Kathleen   A.   Shaff.   409 
Brighton  Place,  Elkins  Park,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
J.  Wesley  Masland,  Meadowbrook.  Pa.; 
Gertrude  T.  Sanders,  6617  North  lolr- 
teenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;   Mrs. 
W.  H.  Drisler,  Anna  E.  Graupner,  409 
Brighton   Place,   Mrs.   Wm.   Anderson, 
409  Brighton  Place.  Elkins  Park,  Pa.; 
Sara  H.   Miller,   6703.  York  Road,  Oak 
Lane,    Pa.;    Katharine    H.    Megonegal, 
1223  Vernon  Road,  Edwin  R.  Megonegal, 
1223  Vernon  Road.  Mrs.  Adda  L.  French. 
Tenth  Street  and  Godfrey  Avenue,  Mrs. 
A.  P.  de  Sanno,  Oak  Lane  Manor,  Oak 
Lane,  Mario  P.  Borel,  528  East  Johnson 
Street,   Lillie   M.    Wesner,    4678   North 
Sydenham  Street,  Ruth  Hummel,  4514 
North  Smedley  Street.  Millard  Whit- 
ney.   5001    North    Sydenham    Street. 
Phildelphia.    Pa.;    Estella    S.    Harvics, 
309  Waring  Road,  Elkins,  Pa.;    Marie 
Schuster,   5218  North   Carlisle  Street. 
Rev.    Gerald    P.     Were,    4737    North 
Fifteenth     Street,     Mrs.  Laura     Rohr- 
bach,     1137    Windrira     Avenue,     Mrs. 
H.    E.    Kampe,    6645    Bouner    Street, 
Sarah    Wilson,    5467    North    Mervlne 
Street.   Virginia  J.  Rittenhouse,   7360 
North    Nineteenth    Street,    Clara    V. 
Marshall,    1G45    Hedro    Avenue,    Mrs. 


W.  M.  Whitney,  5001  North  Sydenham 
Street.  M.  K.  Scott.  1207  Windrim  Ave- 
nue. T.  M.  Bruce,  2364  Seventy -eighth. 
Avenue,  Mae  L.  Cordes,  1818  Spruce 
Street,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Welles,  7900  Provi- 
dent Street,  Kathryn  Buggy.  5934  North 
Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E.  B. 
Magee,  90S  Bethlehem  Pike.  Chestnut 
HUl,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Matilda  Kress,  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Robinson,  Charles  A.  Rob- 
inson, 309  Pen  Argyl  Street,  Mrs.  E.  IC, 
Perkins,  514  Robinson  Avenue,  W.  L. 
Mitchell,  428  George  Street.  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Mitchell.  428  George  Street.  E.  J.  Kreas. 
514  Robinson  Avenue.  Pen  Argyl.  Pa.; 
Fannie  M.  Early.  1316  Foulkrod  Street, 
Mary  B.  Duff.  2080  East  Cumberland 
Street.  Gladys  Marshall.  2236  North 
Mascher  Street,  Florence  L.  Broomfield, 
2029  North  Second  Street.  Joiin  G.  Mc- 
Oowan,  6614  Dltman  Street,  Chas.  T. 
Earley.  1316  Foulkrod  Street.  Dorothy 
Barley.  1316  Foulkrod  Street,  John  A. 
Demit,  2080  East  Cumberland  Street, 
Bessie  McKeown,  1932  North  Howard 
Street,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McKeown,  1932 
North  Howard  Street,  James  Blair,  611 
East  Clear&eld  Street.  Charles  T  Earley, 
1316  Foulkrod  Street,  Martha  Langbam, 

5404  Saul  Street,  Gladys  Pabrey,  6404 
Saul  Street,  Margaret  M.  Campbell,  2212 
North  Hancock  Street.  Lillian  M.  Bal- 
lentine,  2212  North  Hancock  Street. 
Martha  Martin,  1507  West  Lehigh  Ave- 
nue, Jane  N.  Logan,  3014  Emerald 
Street,  Elizabeth  Logan,  3014  Emerald 
Street.  Mrs.  Reba  Rogerson,  2827  North 
Waterloo  Street,  Helen  King,  3564 
ShefBeld  Avenue.  Matilda  Beggerstaff, 
605  East  Allegheny  Avenue,  Ruth  Oyler, 
2136  North  Hancock  Street.  Joseph  H. 
McBratney,  738  East  Hilton  Street, 
Robert  J.  Cummard.  2911  North 
Mascher  Street,  Hettle  Booth,  2835 
Mascher  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mary 
Donnelly,  4400  Baltimore  Street,  Sue 
M.  Loud,  5240  Catharine  Street,  Edna 
B.  Elliott.  5457  Thomas  Avenue.  Edna 
Doembach,  5036  Larchwood  Avenue, 
Minnie  T.  Scott.  503  South  Forty-sixth 
Street,  Edith  8.  Orler,  5317  Angora 
Terrace,  Mary  E.  Holter,  2046  South 
Plfty-nlnth  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Margaret  L.  Yearlck.  2012  Hudson  Ave- 
nue, Altoona,  Pa.;  Ida  V.  Loud.  5940 

•  Catharine  Street.  Margaret  C  Fuller, 

5405  Thomas  Avenue.  Mary  A.  Cocks, 
5301  Webster  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Amy  Ide.  680  Amosland  Road,  Morton, 
Pa.;  Alma  Klllen,  256  Childs  Avenue, 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa.;  Lulu  Gehret,  1734 
Orchard  Avenue,  Holsom,  Pa.;  Isabel 
Weaver.  181  West  Greenwood  Avenue, 
Charles  H.  Weaver.  Jr.,  181  Weet 
Greenwood  Avenue.  Albert  B.  Lelth,  180 
West  Greenwood  Avenue.  Lansdowne, 
Pa.:  Blanche  Herbage,  512  South  Yew- 
dell  Street,  Mildred  Rumbarger.  6241 
Catharine  Street,  Blanche  K.  Clarkson, 
56^8  Whltly  Aveni.e  Sidney  R  Thomas. 
4934  Sansom  Street,  Anna  M.  Stephen- 
ion,  6721  Catharine  Street,  Caroline  8. 
Rauch.  5639  Hadfield  Street,  Viola  H. 
Doherty,  5423  Irving  Street,  Margaret 
Stephenson,  5721  Catharine  Stfeet, 
Florence  Laner,  5147  Webster  Street, 
W.  A.  Hodgson.  6836  Fcmwood  Street, 
Viola  Applegate.  6227  Catharine  Street, 
Mary  L.  Hudson,  735  South  Plfty-flftU 
Street,  Annie  N.  Moore,  616  South 
Conestoga  Street,  Marian  R.  Miller, 
6226  Catharine  Street,  Clarence  B. 
Miller,  6226  Catharine  Street,  Amos  H. 
Starn,  6127  Williams  Avenue.  Mar- 
garet Sparlos.  6353  Thomas  Ave- 
nue, Ethel  Strlte.  5353  Thomas  Avenue, 
Roberta  Relchert,  1825  Wakeling 
Street,  Mary  M.  West,  4801  Penn  Street, 
Albert  Wlcllffe,  1245  Pratt  Street,  A. 
Harold  Upsurs,  1402  East  Duval  Street, 
Wm.  Miller,  5437  Valley  Street,  Eleanor 
Thompson,  4707  Salmon  Street,  Rus- 


sell P.  Bush,  2756  Kirkbrlde  jBtreet 
Mary  Hilton,  1515  Overlngton,  ChrU- 
tiiuk  Miller,  5451  lynrresdale,  B.  P.  Shar- 
key, 4240  Teesdale  Street,  Cora  H.  Shaw, 
4725  East  Thompson,  Joseph  L.  Gard- 
ner. 2823  Klrkbride  Street,  Tama  Voh, 
4807  Richmond  Street,  Florence  Puss. 
4807  Richmond  Street,  John  W.  Relch- 
ert, 1825  Wakeling  Street,  W.  T.  Dun- 
kle,  2715  Klrkbride  Street;  Helen  A. 
Little,  4502  Richmond  Street,  Wm.  J. 
Heydrick,  4807  Garden  Street,  Mary  E. 
Dunkle,  2715  Kirkbrlde  Street,  Elisa- 
beth H.  Little,  4502  Richmond  Street, 
Katherlne  M.  Carson,  1248  South  St. 
Bernard  Street,  Elizabeth  Brien,  212 
West  Olney  Avenue,  Alverta  E.  Wood- 
ward, 31  E.  Upsal  Street,  Elizabeth  R. 
Fergxison,  the  Fairfax,  Forty-third  and 
Locust,  Catherine  Wisler.  2114  North 
Wanamaker  Street,  Frances  M.  Mel- 
lore.  2448  North  Eleventh  Street,  Leigha 
S.  Miller,  2127  Grant  Avenue,  Fannie  A. 
Trtissell.  1913  Grant  Avenue,  Blanche 
S.  Sausman.  1906  Kohl  Strett,  Virginia 
Rolllson,  9510  Brestleton  Avenue.  Bes- 
sie Davis,  1714  Grant  Avenue,  Eliza- 
beth B.  Ward,  1938  Grant  Avenue,  Mary 
E.  Marland,  1916  Welsh  Road,  Jtme 
Howell,  1918  Grant  Avenue,  Mattle  G. 
Starkey,  1836  Murray  Street.  Florence 
P.  Starkey,  3316  Disston  Street.  El3rl- 
trln  Kutz,  1823  King  Street,  Gertrude 
W.  Collins,  9639  Bustleton  Avenue, 
Emma  E.  Cathriel,  2006  Murray  Street, 
Florence  Starkey,  3316  Disston  Street, 
S.  Herbert  Starkey,  3316  Disston  Street, 
B.  J  Allison,  2127  Grant  Avenue,  Kath« 
ryn  M.  Allison,  2127  Grant  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  R.  M.  Allison,  Route 
2.  Bristol.  Pa.;  Alene  Henneforth,  2127 
Grant  Avenue,  Bertha  Swayze,  1614 
Sixty-eighth  Avenue,  Mrs.  A.  TUdJek, 
S088  Janney  Street,  Mrs.  D.  Bethke,  3088 
Janney  Street,  C.  Bethke,  3086 
Janney  Street,  Katherlne  M.  Carson. 
1248  South  St.  Bernard  Street,  Alverta 
E.  Woodward,  81  Eaet  Upsal  Street, 
Anna  B.  Glessner,  8144  O  Street,  Prank 
B.  Glessner.  3144  G  Street,  William 
Olessner,  3144  G  Street,  F.  E.  Glessner, 
8144  G  Street,  Emma  Strelch,  1140  East 
Sedgley  Avenue,  Emma  Wilkle,  1140 
East  Sedgley  Avenue,  Joseph  Strelch, 
1140  East  Sedgley  Avenue,  Hazel  King. 
3828  Bennington  Street,  Roy  W.  King, 
3828  Bennington  Street,  Ida  Hutt,  3330 
Argyle  Street.  Katherlne  Angny.  3315 
Potter  Street,  Emma  Miller,  1826  East 
Wensley  Street,  Martha  Hopgood,  182ft 
Bast  Wensley  Street,  Bmma  Dupee,  720 
East  Clearfield  Street,  John  Miller,  720 
East  Clearfield  Street.  Samuel  Dupee, 
720  Bast  Clearfield  Street.  Jessie  Fah- 
rlnger,  207  W.  Lippencott  Street,  Eliza- 
beth Hcbden,  5301  Large  Street,  Wil- 
liam Hebden.  5301  Large  Street.  Kath- 
erlne Bennett,  3204  Potter  Street, 
Robert  L.  Bennett,  3204  Potter  Street, 
LueUa  Ooln,  1865  East  L^plncott, 
Frank  Ooln,  1885  Bast  Ltppincott 
Street,  Beatrice  Mahler,  S508  Penhurst 
Street,  Albert  Mahler,  3508  Penhurst 
Street,  Mrs.  William  P.  Brines.  5725 
Chew  Street,  Mabel  K.  Hibbs.  6725 
Chew  Street,  Mrs.  Homer  Addams,  405 
"High  Street,  Mrs.  Mary  Fitch.  6010  Con- 
cord Street,  Emma  EiTlnger,  243  West 
Tulpehocken  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Bailie  L.  Morris,  643  Turner  Avenue. 
Drexel  HUl,  Pa.;  Laura  M.  Kitchin, 
the  Chatham,  Twentieth  and  Walnut. 
Carrie  M.  Z.  Getz,  the  Chatham,  Twen- 
tieth and  Walnut,  Sue  Brown,  445  East 
Woodlawn  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Florence  P.  Cowperwalte,  468  Oains- 
boro  Road.  Drexel  Hill.  Pa.;  Evelyn 
Bkelak.  438  East  Hortter  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Reba  B.  Allen,  399  East 
Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Ethel  M. 
Creveling.  6367  Sherman  Stawet,  Flor- 
ence R.  Hentsch^,  618  Bast  Wadsvorth 


Avenue.  Nellie  L.  Topley.  266  West  Rit- 
tenhouse Street.  Annie  B.  Connell,  248 
Bast  Walnut  Lane.  Minnie  M.  Bruce. 
6321  BayntoD  Street,  Elizabeth  6.  Mea- 
cliam,  6326  Morton  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Ella  L.  Connell.  248  Bast  Wal- 
nut Lane.  Sarah  C.  Kerbaugh,  80  East 
Seymour  Street,  Oermantown.  Pa.:  Al- 
verta E.  Woodward.  SI  East  Upsal 
Street.  Anna  H.  SUtes.  1S6  Bsst  Herman 
Street,  Bessie  Cassel,  131  East 
Washington  Lane.  Anne  B.  Christ, 
121  West  Tulpehacken  Street,  Anna 
8.  Bayley,  5909  Oermantown  Avenue. 
Jeimett  Collins.  2015  East  Pacific 
Street,  Grace  E.  Cox.  MO  Foulkrod 
Street,  Edgar  W.  Oox.  949  Foulkrod 
Street,  John  D.  Hendell.  3125  Frank- 
ford  Aventie.  George  I.  Karr.  3333  I 
Street,  A.  E^arl  Barnes,  3104  Frankford 
Avenue.  Joseph  G.  Webb,  Jr..  1912  East 
Msdlson  Street.  Isabel  H.  Porter. 
3640  North  Twenty-first  Street.  John 
M.  Marscean,  1821  Bast  Ontario.  Al- 
bert P.  Finney,  3200  Potter  Street, 
John  T.  Llntz,  Jr.  4881  £  Street,  Ray- 
mond L.  Kunstman.  1922  Bast  Tioga 
Street.  Joseph  MacMuUan,  2085  East 
Wishart  Street,  William  Ollls.  3317 
Emerald  Street,  C.  B.  Qulcksall.  140 
West  CMney  Avenue,  W.  C.  MeCullyh, 
1S16  East  Wishart  Street,  James 
G.  Barrett,  2944  Aramingo  Avenue, 
Emily  Turnock.  1907  East  Madison 
Street,  E.  M.  Howard.  1907  East  Madi- 
son Street,  norence  L.  Qulcksall.  140 
West  Olney  Avenue,  Grace  S.  Benja- 
min. 2005  East  Allegheny  Avenue, 
Marguerite  Shiflett.  2023  East  Stella 
Avenue,  LUUe  Ewing,  2040  Btet  AUe- 
^eny  Avenue,  Bmma  Dahms,  1923 
Bast  Atlantic  Street.  Anne  Hofel,  1428 
Bast  Hyland  Park  Avenue,  E.  Jane 
Sheek,  2030  East  Ontario  Street,  Jessie 
Jones,  S107  Reach  Street,  Edith  Sulipp, 
1942  East  Allegheny  Avenue,  Charles 
B.  Dahms,  1028  Bast  AUantte  Street, 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Abbott,  827  KeUerman 
Street,  Mrs.  Ethel  Flood.  5058  Haw- 
thorne Street.  O.  B.  Jones,  3107  Reach 
Str«et.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Blzabeth 
Stevenson.  1501  SewMl  Avenue,  Yea- 
don, Pa.;  Florence  E.  Rhelner,  2130 
West  TlogB  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Frederick  Phillips,  617  Andrews  Ave- 
nue, ColUngsdaie,  Pa.;  William  Bell, 
Peastonvllle.  Pa.;  E.  8.  Wlldermuth. 
1343  St.  Vincent  Street.  Mrs.  A.  W. 
GUffe.  1245  Pratt  Street.  Mrs.  John 
Craig.  4522  McKinley  Street.  Mrs.  T. 
Young.  6346  Jackson  Street.  Mrs.  H. 
Van  Artsdalen,  7030  Algard  Street, 
Clare  Root,  4612  WUbrock  Street. 
Emelle  Mtirray,  3925  North  Eighth 
Street,  Delia  Baker,  310  CHIham  Street, 
Emma  Jones.  1830  Westmoreland; 
Jennie  8.  Wieman.  '4931  West  Madison 
Street,  Harold  O.  Keck,  8314  North 
Hartville  Street,  Anna  M.  Bally.  6488 
Morris  Park  Road.  W.  L.  McCormick. 
6508  North  Park  Aventie.  Katherlne  M. 
Carson.  1248  South  St.  Bernard  Street, 
Ella  M.  Doughty.  1741  South  Avoodale. 
Helen  W.  Murray,  1921  Arch  Street. 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McCormick,  6508  West  Park 
Avenue,  Mary  Lorlne  McCormick.  8506 
West  Park  Avenue;  Hilda  C.  Maine, 
1506  West  Tioga;  Carolina  Smith,  2251 
Oermantown  Avenue,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Fry, 
6426  Oakland  Street,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stubbs. 
6508  North  Park  Avenue,  Roselyn  Mc- 
Cormick, 6508  North  Park  Avenue. 
Marie  McKnlght,  1227  West  Airdrie 
Street.  Caroline  Heske,  1227  West  Air- 
drie Street,  L.  R.  Goney,  Busileton 
Avenue  (Somerton),  John  A.  Wy- 
m&rk,  4581  TorTesdale  Avenue.  F.  Etbal 
Wilson.  4928  Baltimore  Avenue.  Isa- 
bel C.  Smith,  1639  East  Eyre  Street. 
Laura  McClain.  2603  North  Fourth 
Street,  Lora  La  Stewart,  2403  North 
Sixth  Street,  Vtoiladelpfala,  Pa.;  Corrle 
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RldMkeas.  Edison  Avenue.  Somer- 
ton.  Pa.:  Katherlne  M.  Carson,  1248 
South  St.  Bernard  Street,  Elsie  C. 
Walls,  2037  Porter  Street,  Bdary  E. 
White,  2721  South  Smedley  Street. 
Elsie  I.  Watson.  4825  A  Street,  Mary 
E.  Forsyth,  123  West  Susquehanna 
Avenue.  Arthur  W.  Lowe.  9304  Bustle- 
ton  Avenue.  Helen  U.  Schrlver,  1815 
Grant  Avenue.  R.  L.  Schrlver.  1815 
Grant  Avenue.  Florence  Starkey,  33 
North  Dlsston  Street,  Kathryn  Krelt- 
zer,  1919  West  Somerset  Street,  Anna 
Bey.  2733  West  Somerset  Street,  Frieda 
Dufala.  2733  West  Somerset  Street, 
Florence  L.  Bey.  2041  West  Ontario 
Street,  Oscar  H.  Boehm,  2733  West 
Somerset  Street,  Martha  E.  Boehm, 
2733  West  Somerset  Street.  Mrs.  T. 
Kreltzer.  1919  West  Somerset  Street, 
Emma  Oaus.  2627  West  Seltzer  Street, 
Daniel  Dufala.  2733  West  Somerset 
Street.  Mahlon  Rice.  1815  Grant  Ave- 
nue, Rachel  E.  Bartene,  Thornton 
Road,  Louise  C.  Bartine,  Thornton 
Road.  Helen  W.  Bartine,  Thornton 
Road,  Hazel  A.  Turton,  7854  Craig 
Street.  Margaret  U.  Whyte,  6642  Dlt- 
man  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Mar- 
garet Cole,  R.  D..  Box  702.  Croydon, 
Pa.;  Samuel  Hebbs,  37  Slesten  Street, 
Newton.  Pa.;  Burns  Brodhead.  621 
Rising  Sun  Avenue.  Charles  Inglln, 
7836  Craig  Street,  Lawrence  Turton, 
7854  Craig  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Walt  Gottsabend.  Street  Road.  Edding- 
ton,  Pa.;  Jessie  Bates.  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Doris  Yeagle.  R.  D.  No.  2.  Gladys  Yeagle, 
R.  D.  No.  2.  Bristol.  Pa.;  Katherlne 
Aahton,  7836  Craig  Street.  Wm.  P.  Bon- 
ner, Somerton,  Josephine  B.  Bon- 
ner, Somerton,  Elizabeth  H.  Bonner, 
Torresdale,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Susanna 
Doan,  1138  Fillmore  Street.  Frank- 
ford,  Pa.;  Serena  B.  Duffleld.  Holly 
Avenue,  Langhome,  Pa.;  May  Schall, 
817  Greenwood  Avenue,  Jenklntown, 
Pa.;  Carrie  J.  Atkinson,  Helen  M. 
Atkinson,  Trevose.  Pa.;  Dayse  R. 
Gentler.  123  Township  Line,  Jenkln- 
town. Pa.;  Almira  3.  Field.  R.  D.  No.  1, 
Langhome,  Pa. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUrORNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
education  of  returuing  veterans  Is  of 
equal  Importance  to  the  crisis  we  are 
facing  In  housing.  All  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  crowded  to  the  point  of  over- 
capacity. Many  veterans  returning  now 
find  no  place  to  go.  no  opportunity  to 
continue  their  studies  which  they  left 
when  they  entered  the  armed  service. 

In  southern  California  some  of  the 
universities  have  planned  to  take  over 
abandoned  Army  camps  and  convert  the 
barracks  into  classrooms  and  dormi- 
tories. 

The  following  statement  by  Robert 
Hutchins.  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Is 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  situation 
and  a  partial  solution  to  this  pressing 
but  vitally  important  problem: 

A  PLAN  TO   ICZKT  THK  CXISXS  DT  EDUCATION 

(By  Robert  M.  Hutchins) 
There  is  a  pent-up  demand  for  education 
as  there  la  a  demand  lor  automobiles.    The 


GI  bill  of  rights  has  opened  higher  education 
to  millions  without  regard  to  their  ability  to 
pay  for  it.  In  many  cases  the  education  of 
sons  at  Government  expense  has  facilitated 
the  education  of  daughters  at  parent  expense. 
Increased  incomes  have  enabled  many  more 
families  to  pay  for  higher  education. 

The  supply  of  housing  facilities  and  com- 
petent instructors  is  critically  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  unprecedented  dpmands  for  educa- 
tion. Boys  and  girls  newly  graduated  from 
high  school  will  find  diCDculty  in  entering 
college  because  the  general  policy  is  to  give 
veterans  preference.  By  emergency  measures 
It  will  be  possible  to  Increase  residence  facili- 
ties. The  great  deficit  of  teachers  will  not 
be  overcome  unless  salaries  are  raised  con- 
siderably. In  contrast  to  other  countries, 
the  United  States  pursued  during  the  war 
the  short-sighted  policy  of  putting  every 
able-bodied  man  in  a  uniform,  thus  losing  a 
generation  of  physicists,  chemists,  doctors, 
and  teachers. 

Other  factors  of  the  problem  are  the  pro- 
vision of  classrooms  and  laboratories,  the 
distribution  of  students  among  the  Nation's 
institutions,  the  question  of  desirability  of 
establishing  new  colleges,  and  the  need  for 
local  liberal  education.  The  answer  to  the 
physical  problem  and  to  other  problems  of 
the  colleges  is  dispersion.  Local  education 
below  the  graduate  level  should  be  made 
generally  available.  This  would  require  a 
change  in  the  organization  and  purpose  of 
education.  The  solution  in  organization  is 
a  6-year  elementary  school,  a  4-year  high 
school,  and  a  4-year  college.  The  solution  in 
puri>ose  is  a  true  libe.al  education,  producing 
citizens  able  to  understand,  exercise,  and 
cherish  their  freedom 

The  role  of  imdergraduate  sections  of  uni- 
versities would  be  that  of  pilot  colleges, 
studying  and  experimenting  with  curriculum 
improvement,  testing  programs,  and  other 
matters,  to  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
the  local  colleges.  With  responsibility  for 
mass  liberal  education  placed  locally,  the 
universities  could  improve  their  programs  of 
professional  and  graduate  study. 

This  organization  and  program  would  offer 
the  utmost  resistance  to  shock  in  the  form 
of  war,  peace,  or  depression.  Basic  reorgani- 
zation is  necessary  to  enable  education  to 
meet  the  recxirring  problems  which  It  con- 
fronts. 


Veterans  Need  Housin^r 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  quote  from  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  the  General  Rus- 
sell A.  and  Colonel  Frederick  M.  Alger 
Post,  No.  995,  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  Grosse  Pointe, 
Mich.: 

Mock  attempts  have  been  made  to  appease 
veterans  by  giving  them  building  priority. 
This  la  all  well  and  good,  but  falls  short  of 
accomplishing  any  benefit  to  the  veteran. 
We  know  that  a  crucial  curtailment  of  build- 
ing materials  has  been  caused  for  one  reason 
or  another.  Due  to  these  causes,  of  the  thou- 
sands of  priorities  issued  veterans,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  less  than  5  percent  will  be  able 
to  construct  their  homes  within  the  next  year. 
This  certainly  is  a  disgrace,  a  direct  insult 
to  the  men  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for 
their  coimtry. 

This  letter  is  not  written  to  condemn  or 
condone  Government  supervision  or  control 


of  buoiness  and  price  control.  It  is  written 
to  bring  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
action  is  demanded  to  overcome  the  short- 
ages of  homes,  building  materials,  and  the 
many  loopholes  by  which  builders  and  con- 
trollers of  building  supplies  can  so  deviate 
from  benefiting  veterans. 

This  problem  Is  now  being  discussed  by 
all  veterans'  organizations,  and  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  see  that  some  constructive  action 
Is  taken.  We  represent  a  VFW  post  consist- 
ing of  more  than  1,000  members,  and  we 
Intend,  from  this  date  to  follow  through  in 
laying  the  groundwork  In  organizing  the 
veterans  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  the  United  States,  if  neces- 
sary, to  support  this  purpose.  This  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  threat;  we  are  inter- 
ested only  in  remedial  action. 
Sincerely, 

JuLixTS  A.  Stork, 

Commander. 

R.    T.    SOLDAT. 

Adjutant. 

In  my  opinion,  these  veterans  are 
justified  in  their  complaint.  I  fully 
realize  the  difficulties  which  they  are 
experiencing.  I  was  among  those  who 
signed  the  petition  to  bring  the  Wagner- 
EIlender-Taft  housing  bill  before  the 
House  for  consideration,  for  I  feel  that 
some  additional  legislation  is  necessary 
to  assist  the  veteran  fully  in  securing 
the  home  he  so  rightfully  deserves. 

Also.  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post: 

BOUSING  DEFSAT 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  rush  to 
cater  to  veterans  which  Congress  has  exhib- 
ited on  so  many  occasions  would  have  as- 
sured a  favorable  vote  on  the  Wagner-Taft- 
Ellender  housing  bill.  Unfortunately,  al- 
though the  Senate  long  ago  approved  the 
bill,  the  House  never  had  a  chance  to  express 
Its  views.  On  Monday  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  which  had  bottled 
up  the  legislation  for  3^  months,  refused 
to  report  out  the  measure  on  the  flimsy 
ground  that  more  hearings  were  needed.  This 
was  a  naked,  half-baked  apology  for  nonac- 
tion. The  committee's  fumbling  is  a  shabby 
answer  to  the  pleas  of  millions  of  Ill-housed 
and  homeless  families  living  In  cellars  or 
with  parents  and  in-laws. 

What  is  the  result?  The  country  still  has 
no  coordinated  long-range  housing  program 
Xor  overcoming  the  17-year  lag  in  providing 
adequate  homes  for  our  people.  Mayor 
O'Dwyer,  of  New  York  City,  estimates  that 
one-half  of  that  city's  building  program. 
Including  both  private  and  public  housing,  is 
now  stymied.  Left  to  private  Interests  en- 
tirely, whatever  housing  is  built  undoubt- 
edly will  be  primarily  In  higher -priced  field* 
beyond  the  needs  of  those  most  In  need  of 
It.  Slum-clearance  projects  will  be  hindered 
by  the  fact  that  without  the  erection  of  pub- 
lic housing  there  will  be  no  place  for  present 
residents  of  such  areas  to  go. 

Lobbies,  especially  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  did  their  work  well. 
The  Wagner-Taft-Ellender  bill  was  miscon- 
strued and  taken  out  of  context  to  make  it 
sound  as  If  the  goal  of  1.375,000  private  hous- 
ing units  and  125,000  public  units  a  year  was 
socialistic  instead  of  a  program  90  percent 
concerned  with  private  enterprise.  But  the 
lobbies  had  no  vote  In  Congress.  The  dubi- 
ous distinction  of  killing  the  housing  bill 
belongs  entirely  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  gave  the  well-financed  protests  of  small 
vested  interests  more  consideration  than  the 
overwhelming  need  for  action  on  a  construc- 
tive, board  national  housing  program  now. 

Housing  Administrator  Wilson  Wyatt  Is 
reported  to  be  optimistic  over  the  chances  of 
obtaining  adequate  congressional  support  for 
the  housing  bUl  if  and  when  it  is  introduced 
In  the  next  session.    That  obviously  is  the 
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only  course  now  left  open.  But  meanwhile, 
thanks  to  the  lack  of  courage  and  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  Hcuse  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  irretrievable  time  has  been 
lost — time  that  is  measured  in  terms  of 
squalor  and  unrest  for  millions  of  Americans. 


Tke  Merchant  Seamen's  War  Service 
Act — Merchant  Seamen  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation— Justice  Demands  Imme- 
diate Passage  of  Peadinj;  Bill,  H.  R. 
2346 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIRGINXA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RE^'RESENTATTVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  grim 
days  of  1942  and  1943,  when  the  world's 
freedom  rested  upon  our  ability  to  keep 
the  men  and  materials  flowing  across  the 
Atlantic,  the  necessity  of  a  large,  efHcient, 
capably  manned  merchant  marine  was 
indelibly  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all 
our  citizens.  Those  of  us  whose  job  it 
was  to  foster  such  a  merchant  marine 
were  looking  ahead  to  the  postwar  ship- 
ping problems  while  doing  all  within  our 
power  to  speed  the  war  job  at  hand. 

The  postwar  job  was  twofold.  We 
had  to  put  the  shipbuilding  and  ship 
operating  industries  on  a  sound  footing 
and  we  had  to  provide  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  war  heaped  upon  the  seamen, 
aid  in  their  postwar  readjustment,  and 
further  the  maintenance  of  a  well- 
trained  corps  to  man  the  postwar  fleet. 
Congress  has  enacted  ship-sale  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  for  the  orderly 
transition  from  wartime  to  peacetime 
operations.  The  Maritime  Commission, 
under  the  auttiority  of  the  1936  act,  is 
proceeding  with  the  reestablishment  of 
the  American  flag  on  essential  trade 
routes. 

In  regard  to  the  problem  of  postwar 
readjustment  of  seamen,  little  more  than 
a  t)eginning  has  l>een  made.  Minimum 
provisions  to  meet  this  prrhiem  have  been 
incorporated  in  H.  R.  2346,  the  Merchant 
Seamen's  War  Service  Act.  This  bill  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Commitee  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on 
June  20,  1946,  but  has  been  lost  in  the 
shuffle  to  complete  the  major  legislative 
program  prior  to  adjournment. 

It  is  my  intention  to  revive  this  Issue 
In  the  early  days  of  the  new  Congress 
and  to  press  for  prompt  action.  Each  day 
of  delay  subjects  our  war-service  seamen 
to  further  injustices  and  hardships.  So 
that  the  American  people  may  be  accu- 
rately Informed  on  this  Issue  It  is  time 
to  take  stock  of  the  work  In  the  seamen's 
behalf  to  this  date,  and  to  separate  fact 
from  fiction. 

The  Merchant  Seamen's  War  Service 
Act  does  not  grant  veterans'  status  to 
men  who  saw  war  service  in  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Nor  does  it  confer  the 
rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  of  vet- 
erans of  the  armed  forces  upon  mer- 
chant seamen.  It  Is  a  bill  tailored  to 
meet  the  problems  raised  by  wartime 


service  In  the  merchant  marine.  The 
benefits  it  would  confer  are  essentially 
civilian  in  nature  and  limited  in  extent 

This  is  a  point  which  needs  strong 
emphasis  because  H.  R.  2346  has  been 
carelessly  described  and  misinterpreted 
in  new.spapcr  stories  and  press  releases. 

An  important  stimulus  to  the  present 
measure  was  a  statement  made  by  the 
late  Piesident  Roosevelt  on  the  occasion 
of  the  signing  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
President  Roosevelt  said : 

1  trust  that  Congress  will  also  soon  pro- 
vide similar  opportunities  to  members  of 
the  merchant  marine  who  have  risked  their 
lives  time  and  again  during  this  war  for  the 
welfare  of  their  country. 

This  statement  was  made  on  June  22, 
1944. 

On  August  23.  1944.  the  War  Shipping 
Aaministrator,  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land, 
submitted  "general  recommendations  for 
the  prant  of  recognition  to  merchant  sea- 
men for  war  service." 

Admiral  Land  summarized  his  recom- 
mendations as  follows: 

The  program  here  outlined  is  considered 
as  a  minimum.  It  is  designed  primarily  to 
protect  the  health,  to  aid  in  the  employment, 
to  provide  educational  and  minimum  busi- 
ness opportunities,  and  to  alleviate  Insofar 
as  possible  the  contingencies  of  death  and 
disability  resulting  from  war  service  of 
memljers  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Representative  J.  Hardin  Peterson 
drafted  and  introduced  on  February  26. 
1945,  a  bill— H.  R,  2346 — embodying  the 
program  envisaged  by  Admiral  Land. 
The  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  held  extensive  hearings  on 
October  18  and  19.  November  29  and  30, 
and  December  4  and  5,  1945.  Reports 
and  testimony  was  had  from  10  different 
Government  agencies,  as-  well  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Representatives 
of  various  seamen's  organizations,  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee,  and  sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress  also  testified. 
The  committee  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters and  resolutions  from  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry  and  petitions  containing  In  ex- 
cess of  50,000  signatures. 

On  June  20.  1946,  the  committee  re- 
ported H.  R.  2346  favorably  after  sub- 
stantial revision.  Whereas  the  bill  as 
originally  introduced  contemplated  ad- 
ministration by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion of  all  benefits  and  contained  bene- 
fits which  were  patterned  after,  aKhough 
not  identical  to,  certain  veterans'  bene- 
fits, H.  R.  2346,  as  reported,  places  ad- 
ministration under  the  appropriate  ex- 
isting civilian  agencies  and  recasts  and 
pares  all  benefits  so  as  to  provide  mini- 
mxmi  benefits  to  meet  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  the  merchant  marine. 

What  are  the  benefits  proposed  in 
H.   R.   2346? 

First.  Death  and  disability  benefits: 
Serious  gaps  in  the  system  affording 
compensation  to  disabled  seamen  and  to 
the  dependents  of  deceased  war  service 
seamen  are  met  by  the  extension  and 
liberalization  of  existing  benefits.  Dis- 
abilities incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
war  service  and  deaths  resulting  there- 
from are  compensated  for  trader  the 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
Act.  Since  all  merchant  seamen  were 
in  a  direct  sense  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government,  it  is  simple  justice  to 


afford  them  the  benefits  accorded  other 
Government  employees. 

Tills  title  will  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued payments  to  survivors  of  sea- 
men lost  In  the  war  effort.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  these  survivors  are  entitled  to 
$5,000  frcm  war-risk  Insurance  cover- 
age. It  is  obvious  that  this  sum  is  in- 
adequate to  carry  a  family  more  than  a 
few  years.  Many  of  the  families  of  sea- 
men k>st  early  in  the  war  effort  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  financial  re- 
sources and  are  being  subject  to  dep- 
rivation and  hardship. 

This  title  will  also  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  nimiber  of  disabled  sea- 
men suffering  from  tuberculosis,  heart 
disease,  and  other  illnesses  and  Injuries 
and  to  survivors  of  seamen  who  were 
washed  overboard  or  died  of  whai  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  natural  causes  while 
rendering  war  service.  At  the  present 
time  these  ca«;es  are  not  compensable. 

These  benefits  are  in  no  way  similar 
to  veterans'  pensions.  They  are  in  es- 
sence what  the  Government  does  for  emy 
of  its  civilian  employees.  Surely  this 
program  has  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Second.  Hospitalization  and  medical 
care:  Existing  rights  of  .seamen  to 
medical  care  and  hospitalization  at  ma- 
rine hospitals  are  extended  to  give  life- 
time coverage  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, and  for  war-service  seamen 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities 
who  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses 
for  necessary  medical  care. 

At  the  present  time  seamen  are  en- 
titled to  medical  care  and  hospitalization 
up  to  60  days  after  the  termination  of  a 
voyage.  It  is  obvious  that  this  right  is 
inadequate  to  protect  the  seamen  whose 
war-incurred  illness  may  not  manifest 
itself  until  months  or  years  later  or  the 
seaman  whose  war-incurred  disability 
reoccurs  at  some  later  period. 

Marine  hospital  rights  have  been  com- 
mon to  the  maritime  industry  since  1798, 
and  the  benefits  established  by  H.  R. 
2346  are  in  no  way  similar  to  veterans' 
benefits.  , 

A  technical  change  in  the  existing  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program  for  war- 
disabled  civilians  Is  made  In  order  to 
enable  the  war-disabled  .seamen  to  come 
under  the  program  in  any  State  rather 
than  solely  in  the  State  of  his  permanent 
residence.  This  change  Is  necessary  be- 
cause the  nature  of  the  industry  fre- 
quently carries  seamen  far  from  the 
State  of  permanent  residence. 

Third.  Education  and  training:  This 
title  alone  bears  resemblance  to  the 
rights  provided  for  veterans  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  basic  outline  of  this  title 
was  ad\isedly  patterned  after  the  veter- 
ans' program  on  the  coxmscl  of  the 
United  States  OflBce  of  Education,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  which  cautioned 
against  adding  to  *he  hecvy  burdens  now 
upon  our  educational  institutions  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  system.  The  program 
is  to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator.  The  subsistence 
allowances  are  somewhat  lower  than 
those  paid  under  the  GI  Irtll  of  rights. 
Emphasis  in  the  educational  program  Is 
laid  upon  maritime  training  so  that  our 
postwar  merchant  marine  will  have  the 
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well-trained  and  efficient  personnel  con- 
templated by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936. 

The  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  in  urging  the  adoption 
of  this  title  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  these  Denefits  were  similar  to 
those  granted  to  veterans  of  the  armed 
forces  but  felt  that  the  facts  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  justifies  them. 
The  report  of  the  committee  states: 

Thr  wnrtlme  maritime  labor  force  was  sub- 
stantially drawn  from  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try. Of  the  more  than  150.000  men  trained 
by  the  training  organization  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  approximately  65 
percent  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  26. 
It  Is  thus  evident  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  these  young  men  had  their  education  in- 
terrupted, delayed,  or  Interfered  with  than 
was  true  of  the  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
It  U  further  apparent  that,  In  view  of  the 
youth  of  those  trained  for  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, a  greater  proportion  of  these  men  were 
drawn  from  secondary  schools.  In  view  of 
the  value  of  an  educated  citizenry.  It  Is  to 
the  interest  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  to  the 
Individuals,  that  provision  for  education 
should  be  made  for  those  who  served  their 
country  in  the  United  States  merchant 
marine. 

This  is  the  full  extent  of  the  readjust- 
ment aids  contained  in  H.  R.  2346.  To 
those  familiar  with  its  provisions  and 
with  the  justice  of  the  case  the  commonly 
held  misconception  that  this  is  a  meas- 
ure which  grants  veterans  status  to  mer- 
chant seamen,  a  misconception  which 
has  done  much  to  delay  the  enactment 
of  this  vitally  needed  legislation,  seems 
unfortunate  indeed.  Those  who  have 
misconstrued  the  intent  and  provisions 
of  this  measure  should  in  fairness  to  a 
heroic  group  of  men  familiarize  them- 
selves with  this  measure  and  lend  their 
voices  to  correct  the  misinformation. 

In  addition  to  commonly  held  miscon- 
ceptions concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Merchant  Seamen's  War  Service  Act, 
there  are  certain  misconceptions  about 
conditions  of  wartime  maritime  service 
interrelated  with  this  subject  which 
should  be  corrected. 

One  such  misconception  is  that  mer- 
chant seamen  were  covered  by  a  $5,000 
insurance  policy  without  cost.  War- 
service  seamen  were  covered  by  a  policy 
of  $5,000  without  cost,  but  it  provided 
protection  solely  against  war  risk.  Such 
coverage  had  been  negotiated  through 
collective  bargaining  prior  to  the  govern- 
mental requisitioning  of  the  fleet  and 
was  carried  into  the  wartime  governmen- 
tal program.  The  war-service  seaman 
did  not  receive  any  regular  life  insur- 
ance which  would  cover  him  in  case  of 
death  or  injury  from  causes  other  than 
those  attributable  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Odum.  solicitor  of  the 
Veterans*  Administration,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  pointed  out 
that  members  of  the  armed  forces  were 
afforded  similar  war-risk  protection  free. 
He  said: 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  the  mer- 
chant seamen  have  by  way  of  free  coverage, 
and  some  contrast  has  been  made  to  that 
With  respect  to  those  in  the  service  having  to 
pay  for  their  own  insurance.  That  is  not  lit- 
erally correct.  Those  in  the  service  pay  pre- 
zuiums  lor  coverage  which  is  not  due  to  war 


risk.  In  other  words  they  pay  for  an  un- 
loaded premium  based  upon  the  American 
Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  the  Govern- 
ment assuming  the  administrative  cost  and 
assuming  all  of  the  cost  of  the  war  hazard, 
BO  that  no  person  in  the  service  pays  any  pre- 
mium for  any  war  risk. 

Unfortunately  more  of  the  debate  on 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  War  Service  Act 
both  in  Congress  and  out  has  centered  on 
a  comparison  of  merchant  marine  and 
Navy  pay  than  on  the  more  pertinent  is- 
sues. A  very  constructive  note  in  the 
discussion  was  hit  by  Mr.  Odum.  who  told 
the  committee: 

I  also  said  that  I  did  not  think  the  ques- 
tion of  pay  was  the  sole  criterion,  or  even  a 
very  important  one,  on  which  to  determine 
what  additional  benefits,  if  any,  these  per- 
sons (the  seamen)  should  have.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  entirely  goes  beyond  that. 

However,  the  issue  ol  comparative  pay 
has  been  injected  into  the  debate. 
Therefore  the  facts  must  be  set  right. 
Frequently  wild  statements  about  sea- 
men earning  $300  and  $350  a  month  are 
contrasted  with  the  $50  monthly  pay  of 
an  apprentice  seaman  in  the  1,'avy.  Fair- 
ness requires  that  nothing  less  than  the 
full  story  be  told. 

The  American  Vrterans'  Committeee 
recently  pointed  out  "that  men  in  the 
merchant  marine  received  no  pay  be- 
tween voyages,  that  they  likewise  re- 
ceived no  allotments  or  allowances  for 
their  families,  and  that  they  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  retirement  pay,  mustering- 
out  pay,  or  similar  benefits  extended  to 
veterans." 

A  true  comparison  requires  a  contrast 
between  the  average  earnings  of  mer- 
chant seamen  and  average  earnings  of 
servicemen  in  comparable  ratings. 
Thus  it  must  be  recognized  that  a  mer- 
chant seaman  is  only  paid  while  on  an 
actual  voyage  and  receives  no  pay  while 
awaiting  ship,  in  rest  homes,  while  ill,  or 
while  on  furlough.  The  merchant  sea- 
man, on  the  average,  receives  9  or  10 
months'  pay  per  year,  while  the  service- 
man is  paid  for  the  full  year. 

Similarly  It  is  not  fair  to  take  an  iso- 
lated case  of  a  particular  seaman  or 
group  of  seamen  on  a  particular  voyage 
in  the  maximum  bonus  areas  and  to  use 
these   figures   to   characterize   wartime 
earnings  of  merchant  seamen.    Since  the 
seamen  did  not  know  where  his  ship  was 
going,  but  signed  on  to  do  the  job  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  since 
his  higher  earnings  in  maximum  bonus 
areas  on  one  trip  were  offset  by  lower 
earnings  on  other  trips,  any  true  com- 
parison must  be  on  the  basis  of  averages. 
It  is  also  unfair  to  pair  the  merchant 
seamen  against  the  $50  a  month  ap- 
prentice seaman  in  the  Navy.   The  lowest 
rating  in  a  Navy  gun  crew  was  a  seaman 
first-class.    In  addition  to  his  base  pay 
of  $66  he  received  a  sea  pay  allowance 
of  $13.    We  must  also  take  into  account 
the  average  allotment  which  according 
to  ofScial  Navy  release  was  $51  per  man 
per  month  over  and  above  the  amount 
deducted  from  the  serviceman's  pay.   We 
must  also  take  into  account  the  larger 
Income-tax  deductions  and  the  many 
other  benefits  which  accrue  to  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 


Data  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  and  in- 
serted into  the  record  of  hearings  on 
H.  R.  2346  show  the  wartime  earnings 
of  an  able  seaman  in  the  period  of  highest 
war  bonuses  as  follows: 

Average  annual  earnings  from  wages, 

bonuses,  and  all  other  sources 92, 596 

Minus  income  taxes 411 


Net  income 1 2, 185 

Comparable  ratings  aboard  Navy- 
manned  Liberty  ships  are  boatswain's 
mates,  first  class  or  quartermasters, 
first  class,  both  of  whom  had  the  fol- 
lowing earnings: 

Monthly    base    pay $114 

Monthly  sea  pay 23 

Monthly  average  allotment 51 

Total  monthly  earnings 188 

Annual  earnings 2,256 

Because  the  monthly  serviceman's  al- 
lotment is  tax-free,  only  about  $10  in  in- 
come taxes  are  due  on  the  annual  earn- 
ings of  the  Navy  man.  Thus  the  facts 
show  that  the  men  in  comparable  ratings 
in  the  Navy  and  in  the  merchant  marine 
had  similar  net  annual  earnings. 

Even  if  one  compares  an  able  seaman 
in  the  merchant  marine,  a  rating  which 
normally  requires  3  years  of  sea  service, 
with  the  lowest  rating  in  the  gun  crews 
aboard  merchant  vessels,  the  difference 
in  annual  earnings  is  far  less  than  com- 
monly believed. 

The  earnings  of  the  lowest  paid  man 
in  the  Navy  gun  crew  are: 

Monthly  base  pay .      $66 

Monthly  sea  pay 13 

Monthly  average  allotment 51 

Total  monthly  earnings .      130 

Totad  annual  earnings 1,560 

Because  the  seaman,  first  class,  has 
virtually  no  income  taxes,  the  difference 
in  annual  net  earnings  is  approximately 
$600.  The  real  difference  is  much  less 
than  the  monetary  difference  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  merchant  seamen  do  not 
get  free  clothing,  have  additional  ex- 
penses in  awaiting  ship  in  port,  and  pay 
full  fares  in  traveling  between  ship  and 
home. 

Another  example  will  further  prove 
how  very  small  is  the  difference  in  earn- 
ings of  the  merchant  seamen  and  the 
Navy  man.  According  to  official  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  Maritime  Com- 
mission data,  the  wartime  earnings  of 
a  messman  were: 

Average  annual  earnings  from  wages, 

bonuses,  and  all  other  sources $2,  335 

Minus  income  taxes 344 


Net  income 1,991 

The  earnings  of  a  comparable  rating 
aboard  a  Navy-manned  Liberty  ship, 
a  steward's  mate,  first  class,  were: 

Monthly  base  pay .      $78 

Monthly  sea  pay 18 

Monthly  average  allotment .        51 

Total  monthly  earnings .      145 

Total  annual  earnings 1,740 

Because  the  allotment  is  tax-free,  the 
Navy  man  is  not  subject  to  income  tax 
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and  the  actual  difference  in  net  earnings 
is  only  $250  per  year.  This  difference  is 
more  than  overbalanced  by  free  clothing, 
no  work-connected  expenses,  and  fur- 
lough train  fares. 

Thus  a  rounded  and  complete  com- 
parison of  the  earnings  of  merchant  sea- 
men and  servicemen  indicates  that  the 
annual  income  of  the  former  was  by  no 
means  far  in  excess  of  those  of  the  serv- 
icemen. Once  the  facts  are  made  known 
this  issue  should  be  ejected  from  discus- 
sion on  the  merits  of  a  Merchant  Sea- 
men's War  Service  Act.  As  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans'  Committee  states: 

The  question  of  compensation  is  not, 
however,  pertinent  where  wartime  service  is 
involved  Major  generals  are  not  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  because  they 
received  more  pay  than  privates. 

The  Merchant  Seamen's  War  bervice 
Act  has  received  broad  support  through- 
out the  land.  The  State  Legislatures  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 
have  petitioned  Congress  to  enact  this 
measure.  The  State  of  Connecticut  has 
included  members  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine in  its  State  GI  bill  of  rights. 

The  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  has  received  commu- 
nications from  Governor  Osborn,  of  Ari- 
zona; Governor  Warren,  of  California; 
Governor  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut;  Gov- 
ernor Amall,  of  Georgia;  Governor  Gos- 
sett,  of  Idaho;  Governor  Tobin,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Governor  Ford,  of  Montana; 
Governor  Edge,  of  New  Jersey;  Governor 
Snell,  of  Oregon;  Governor  Williams,  of 
South  Carolina;  Governor  Sharpe,  of 
South  Dakota;  Governor  Wallgren,  of 
Washington;  and  Governor  Meadows,  of 
West  Virginia,  endorsing  the  measure. 
In  addition,  innumerable  city  councils. 
mayors,  and  other  local  officials  have 
urged  favorable  action. 

Editorial  support  for  H.  R.  2346  has 
come  from  dozens  of  newspapers. 
Charles  Hurd,  veterans'  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  in  a  column  entitled 
"Adequate  and  Fair  Provisions  Urged  for 
Veterans  of  Merchant  Marine,"  states: 

At  least  there  should  be  an  effort  to  recog- 
nize the  dignity  of  the  service  and  give  to 
thousands  of  disabled  merchant  marine  vet- 
erans some  distinction  from  members  of  the 
civilian  population  who  have  taken  no  risk 
and  suffered  no  injtjry  connected  with  the 
war. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  in  a 
leading  editorial,  says: 

This  is  a  bill  Intended  to  correct  some 
inequalities  among  merchant  sailors  who, 
although  technically  in  civilian  employment, 
have  performed  war  service  of  great  hazard. 
With  the  support  of  Admiral  Land  and  others 
familiar  with  the  situation,  the  committee 
should  strengthen  the  bill  and  report  It  out 
favorably. 

The  Gallup  poll  shows  that  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  American  people 
favor  readjustment  aids  for  war-service 
seamen.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  Mer- 
chant Seamen's  War  Service  Act  was  not 
passed  in  this  session  of  Congress.  This 
situation  must  be  remedied  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity. 

I  expect  in  further  remarks  to  expound 
these  views. 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise 
again." 

XCn— App. 305 


Veterans'  Hoosinf  Legislation,  Including 
a  lOO-Percent  Voting  Record  for  All 
Veterans'  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  veterans' 
groups  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is 
impossible  to  legislate  houses;  that  it 
takes  more  than  blueprints  and  Govern- 
ment controls  to  produce  the  critically 
needed  shelter  required  by  veterans. 

These  veterans  groups  have  become 
aware  of  a  fact  that  apparently  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  bureaucratic  confusion 
of  our  various  Federal  housing  bureaus 
and  agencies;  that  to  build  houses  you 
have  to  assemble:  First  a  vacant  lot;  sec- 
ond, laborers;  and  third,  some  nails,  lum- 
ber, cement,  and  so  forth,  for  them  to 
work  with. 

In  the  final  days  of  the  recent  session  of 
Congress,  the  administration  and  its  pub- 
lic housing  officials  kept  repeating  the 
plea  that  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
long-range  housing  bill  was  essential  to 
the  veterans'  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram. Such  is  not  the  fact;  the  Wyatt 
program  has  all  the  authority  that  is 
necessary  for  the  immediate  construction 
of  adequate  veterans'  housing,  but  when 
this  program  broke  down,  its  leaders  tried 
to  cloud  the  issue  by  crying  for  more 
legislation. 

Last  January,  the  President  created 
the  office  of  Housing  Expediter  and  by 
Executive  order  gave  him  vast  powers, 
amounting  virtually  to  control  of  the 
entire  construction  industry.  Then  Con- 
gress enlarged  the  housing  program  by 
passing  the  Veterans'  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1946,  for  which  I  voted  on  May 
13,  1946,  and  in  which  $400,000,000  was 
approved  for  subsidy  and  incentive  pay- 
ments to  stimulate  the  production  of 
short-supply  building  materials  for  the 
construction  of  new  homes  for  veterans. 
In  the  campaign  for  passage  of  the  hous- 
ing program  it  was  claimed  that  the  act 
would  solve  all  building  problems  and  re- 
sult In  the  construction  of  1,200,000 
homes  this  year. 

Veterans  are  awakening  to  the  dismal 
facts — that  construction  is  at  a  stand- 
still. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  national 
officials  of  the  Amvets,  and  VFW.  as 
well  as  local  units  of  the  American 
Legion  and  VFW  have  taken  cognizance 
of  the  complete  break-down  of  the  vet- 
erans' emergency-housing  program  and 
have  issued  requests  for  congressional 
probes  and  other  action  to  end  the 
bungling,  poor  planning,  and  misman- 
agement on  the  part  of  those  in  charge 
of  producing  veterans'  housing. 

For  instance: 

z.  AicoucAir  vmxANs  or  woelo  wab  n 

On  July  27,  the  national  commander 
of  Amvets,  Jack  W.  Hardy,  charged  that 
the  veterans'  housing  program  now 
suffers  too  much  from  government  regu- 


lation for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
free -enterprise  system  and  too  little  "for 
the  successful  operation  of  the  socialist 
system"  (Times-Herald,  Washington, 
D.  C,  July  29). 

Mr.  Hardy  urged  a  "full,  frank  and 
critical  public  d'scusslon"  of  the  Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill  l)efore  final  enact- 
ment is  considered,  declaring  that  the 
veterans'  housing  program  would  be  best 
served  if  NHA  officials  would  concentrate 
on  getting  houses  "under  the  ample  leg- 
islation now  existing,  rather  than  devot- 
ing time  and  manpower  to  lobbying  for 
additional  legislation." 

The  Amvets  further  charged  that  vet- 
erans are  being  used  as  a  front  by  "pro- 
fessional housing  bureaucrats"  to  estab- 
lish "a  public  housing  industry,  to  main- 
tain a  big  Government  agency  and  to 
perpetuate  themselves  in  office." 

II.   VETERANS    OF    FOREICN    WARS 

On  July  31,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  urged  that  Congress  investigate  the 
"failure"  of  the  veterans'  emergency- 
housing  program  (Washington  Post,  July 
31). 

"The  veterans'  emergency-housing 
program  has  bogged  down  and  failed 
utterly  to  produce  homes  for  veterans." 
Omar  B.  Ketchum,  director  of  VFW  leg- 
islative service,  declared  in  a  letter  to 
congressional  leaders.  The  VFW  urged 
creation  of  a  bipartisan  congressional 
committee,  with  adequate  funds  and  au- 
thority, to  "make  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation into  and  to  report  on  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  the  veterans'  emer- 
gency-housing program,  and  its  imple- 
menting legislation,  the  Patman  bill,  to 
launch  an  adequate  construction  pro- 
gram of  housing  for  veterans." 

"Throughout  the  United  States  our 
posts  and  State  departments  have  sur- 
veyed  the  housing  scene."  the  VFW 
statement  said.  "All  now  report  little 
progress  and  for  innumerable  reasons 
little  hope  for  the  foreseeable  future." 

m.  AMERICAN  LEGION,  COOK  COUNTT    (ILL.) 
COUNCIL 

The  housing  committee  of  the  Cook 
County  (111.)  Council  of  the  American  Le- 
gion recently  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  long-range  housiiig  bill,  condemn- 
ing the  Wyatt  program  for  failure  and 
asking  for  a  moratorium  on  all  construc- 
tion except  housing  for  veterans  or  hous- 
ing required  for  health  and  safety.  This 
is  another  instance  of  a  veterans'  group 
realizing  that  the  W-E-T  bill  and  other 
legislative  measures  are  not  the  answer 
to  the  housing  problem. 

IV.  VrW,  TDLSA  POST 

In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  July  25,  the  Tulsa 
Post  577.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  the 
lack  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  various  Federal  agencies  and 
bureaus  (Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  p.  A4625.) 

The  Tulsa  incident  is  illustrative  of  the 
delays  and  confusion  all  over  the  coun- 
try on  the  veterans'  housing  program. 

For  4^2  months,  the  Tulsa  resolution 
pointed  out,  a  series  of  veterans'  tempo- 
rary housing  f  acihties  has  been  in  process 
of  reconstruction  and  adaptation  for  use 
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as  veterans'  living  quarters.  The  city 
applicatk>n  to  FPHA  for  housing  units 
for  war  veterans  was  first  approved  in 
March  and  a  contract  let.  The  resolu- 
tion described  cooperative  action  taken 
by  municipal  and  veterans'  groups  to 
assist  in  advancement  of  the  program. 

The  VFW  post  finally  appointed  a  vet- 
erans' emergency  hox*sing  committee  to 
Investigate  the  delays.    It  reported: 

1.  That  unless  the  materials  set  forth  In 
the  committee's  report  are  found  and  made 
available,  the  war  veterans'  emergency  hous- 
ing project  wUl  be  delayed  indefinitely. 

2  That  the  contractor  had  been  told  by 
Oovemment  agencies  that  the  required  ma- 
terials for  the  projects  would  be  procured 
through  Government  channels,  as  needed. 

3.  That  there  is  no  liaison  between  the 
various  Government  agencies  and  partlcu- 
4arty  between  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority.  Civilian  Production  Administra- 
tion, War  Assets  Administration.  Surplus 
Property  OlDce,  Army  and  Navy  personnel  in 
charge  of  war  plants,  camps,  and  canton- 
ments. 

4.  That  the  materials  have  not  been  made 
available  to  the  contractor. 

5.  That  where  the  Government  agencies, 
•uch  as  the  CPA,  have  authorized  and  cre- 
»t«(l  local  advisory  committees  recognized 
and  Mtablished  organizations  of  war  veterans 
hav«  not  been  consulted  and  do  not  have 
reprCMOtation  on  such  committees. 

6.  That  materials  suitable  for  use  In  vet- 
erans' housing  projects,  such  as  the  one  at 
Tulsa,  have  been  disposed  of  by  Army  and 
Navy  authorities. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Wag- 
ner-Eflender-Taf  t  biil  and  other  legisla- 
tion is  not  the  simple  answer  to  the 
veterans'  housing  problem.  You  have  got 
to  do  Just  the  opposite— cut  the  red  tape 
and  unshacUe  industry  from  all  this 
Government  interference  and  control. 

In  1925  the  building  industry  con- 
structed the  equivalent  of  1,800.000  hous- 
ing units  without  Government  help,  and 
they  can  do  it  again  if  given  the  chance. 

The  whole  theory  of  subsidies  in  the 
per.cetime  economy  of  the  United  States 
is  intrinsically  bad.  The  hidden  costs  to 
all  taxpayers — a  disguised  bonu5  pre- 
sumably just  for  GI's  but  actually  favor- 
ing everyone  who  buys  the  product  sub- 
sidised— are  absolutely  unwarranted  in 
the  housing  program. 

The  tendency  of  subsidies  is  to  foster 
Inefficiency  and  preserve  high  costs. 
They  may  be  a  useful  wartime  expedient 
to  encourage  marginal  production,  but 
they  have  no  place  in  our  economy  now. 

Particularly  are  they  unnecessary  to 
the  lumber  industry.  For  not  only  do 
the  general  arguments  against  all  subsi- 
dies apply  with  added  weight  to  the 
liunber  industry,  but  all  lumbermen  agree 
that  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
administer  any  subsidies  for  lumber. 

The  industry  has  more  than  lOXMO  saw- 
mills— and  they  are  almost  all  different. 
They  cut  dozens  of  species  of  trees,  into 
hundreds  of  grades  and  sizes.  The  im- 
possibility of  setting  prices  for  the  in- 
dustry by  administrative  fiat  already  has 
been  proved  by  the  fiasco  which  OPA  has 
made  of  lumber  pricing.  Any  attempt  to 
Impose  subsidies  on  the  industry  would 
be  an  administrative  nightmare. 

Therefore,  the  subsidy  idea  is  also  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.   What  is  needed  is 


for  the  forces  of  private  enterprise  to  be 
left  alone  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  tremendous  producing 
power,  which  has  made  America  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world. 

It  has  always  been  my  privilege  to  sup- 
port veterans'  legislation  generally  and 
especially  veterans'  housing  legislation,  as 
an  examination  of  my  record  will  disclose. 

My  complete  record  as  compiled  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  on  all  veterans' 
legislation  since  January  1941,  is  as 
follows : 

SEVENTY -SEVINTH  CONGRESS 

All  veterans'  legislation  voted  unanimously. 

SEVENTY -EIGHTH    CONGBESS 

November  16.  1943:  H.  R.  3356.  Increases 
monthly  rates  of  compensation  or  pension  to 
disabled  veterans  for  service-incurred  dis- 
ability to  widows  and  children.  On  passage: 
Vote,  yea. 

November  17,  1943:  H.  R.  3317.  Increases 
rate  of  pension  of  World  War  veterans.  Ou 
passage:  Vote,  yea. 

January  10,  1944:  S.  1543.  Musterlng-out 
pay  bill,  1944.    On  pass£.ge:  Vote,  paired  for. 

January  26.  1944:  S.  1543.  Musterlng-out 
pay  bill,  1944.  On  agreeing  to  conference 
report.    Vote.  yea. 

April  17,  1944:  H.  R.  4115.  Veterans  pref- 
erence in  Federal  civil  service.  On  motion  to 
suspend  rules  and  pass  bill:  Vote,  yea. 

May  18.  1944:  8.  1767.  GI  bill  of  rights: 
On  passage:  Vote,  yea. 

June  13,  1944:  S.  1767.  OI  bUl  of  rights. 
On  agreeing  to  conference  report:  Vote.  yea. 

SEVENTY -NINTH   CONGBESS 

March  7,  1948:  H.  R.  4761.  Veterans' Emer- 
gency Housing  Act,  1946.  On  motion  to  re- 
commit: Vote,  nay.     On  passage:  Vote,  yea. 

March  14,  1946:  H.  R.  5455.  Authorizes 
$250.000,000 'for  additional  bousing  units  for 
veterans.    On  passage:  Vote,  yea. 

March  26, 1946:  House  Joint  Resolution  328. 
Makes  an  additional  appropriation  of 
•353.727.000  for  veterans'  bousing.  On  pas- 
sage: Vote,  paired  for. 

May  9,  1946:  H.  R.  4761.  Veterans'  Emer- 
gency Act,  1946.  On  motion  to  Instruct  the 
conferees  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment  providing  $400,000,000 
Instead  of  $600,000,000  for  subsidy  payments 
in  the  production  of  housing  materials :  Vote, 
nay. 

May  13.  1946:  H.  R.  4761.  Veterans'  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act,  1946.  On  agreeing  to 
conference  report:  Vote,  yea. 

You  will  especially  note  that  while  I 
did  oppose  the  idea  of  subsidies,  as  I 
have  consistently  opposed  them  not  only 
in  connection  with  housing  but  other 
matters,  that  I  supported  the  final  pas- 
sage of  this  important  act  because  of  the 
over-all  importance  of  housing  generally 
and  my  desire  to  provide  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  with  every  possible  incen- 
tive to  build  homes. 

June  II,  1946:  H.  R.  4051.  Payment  of 
accumulated  leave  for  enlisted  personnel. 
On  passage:  Vote.  yea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  obvious  to 
anyone  maiung  a  fair  appraisal  of  my 
complete  record  that  I  have  at  all  times 
had  the  best  interests  of  our  veterans  at 
heart,  but  realizing  as  I  do  the  tremen- 
dous sacrifices  our  fighting  men  and 
women  made  in  the  name  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see 
that  freedom  lost  in  America  as  a  result 


of  communi.<;tic,  crackpot  schemes,  or  by 
the  substitution  of  Government  control 
for  free  competitive  enterprise. 


opportunities  for  the  large  number  of  boys 
and  girls  who  were  too  young  to  go  to  war. 
Long-range  plans  for  higher  education  mtist 
be  formulated  and  translated  Into  action. 


The  Veteran  Is  Entitled  to  Hicher 
Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALITOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
is  a  review  of  the  great  problem  we  are 
facing  to  meet  the  demands  of  educating 
our  returning  veterans  and  at  the  same 
time  educate  our  younger  boys  and  girls 
who  were  too  young  to  go  to  war. 

We  must  as  a  nation  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. We  must  as  a  nation  provide 
every  means  po.ssible  to  rebuild  and  re- 
store tiie  years  of  progress  our  veterans 
lost  when  they  went  to  war. 

We  found  a  way  to  build  an  army  for 
our  defense  and  to  provide  that  army 
wtth  materials  to  defeat  the  enemy.  Now 
let  us  find  the  way  to  give  our  veterans 
and  our  youth  the  education  they  need, 
and  the  Nation  needs,  to  go  forward  to  a 
peaceful,  progressive  future. 

Following  is  a  review  by  the  Director 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
on  this  subject: 

This  fall  over  2,000,000  young  Americans, 
Including  970.000  veterans,  will  apply  for 
enrollment  In  the  Nation's  colleges  and  u^ii- 
versltles — the  greatest  niunber  ever  to  seek 
higher  education  in  any  country.  Within  the 
next  decade  about  3,000,000  students — double 
the  peak  prewar  enrollment — will  seek  admls- 
sioii  to  college  each  year 

Never  before  have  economic  barriers  to 
higher  education  been  removed  for  so  many; 
and  never  before  han  the  need  for  higher 
education  been  so  imperative.  Our  national 
security  and  development  depend  upon  the 
knowledge  and  skills  with  which  we  equip 
our  youth. 

Facing  the  Nation  now  Is  the  problem 
of  providing  the  facilities,  housing,  class- 
rooms, teachers,  books,  and  other  equip- 
ment needed  to  enlarge  the  capacities  of  our 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  The  chal- 
lenge can  be  met  only  by  the  best  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  governments,  and  the  Institutions. 
Unless  far-reaching  action  is  taken  between 
400.000  and  500,000  young  people.  Including 
270,000  veterans,  will  have  to  be  turned  away 
from  colleges  this  year. 

The  Federal  Government  will  make  a  down 
piymeut  of  over  a  bUllon  dollars  on  the 
education  of  veterans  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  States  will  spend  over  $300.- 
000.000  on  higher  education  diu-lng  the 
academic  year.  Clearly,  a  program  of  such 
magnitude  requires  the  dovetailing  of  the 
prc^rams  of  the  Ferferal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments and  the  Institutions. 

■nie  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  established  by  the  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Recon /ersion,  has  de- 
veloped a  nine-point  program  of  joint  action 
to  meet  the  most  pressing  of  the  Immediate 
problems. 

Our  responsibility  to  provide  educational 
benefits  to  veterans  is  clear,  but  equally  clear 
Is  our  responsibility  to  provide  educational 


OPA  Price  Boosts  Before  July  1, 
Inflationary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  most  interesting  to  note 
that  the  OPA,  just  before  the  President 
vetoed  the  OPA  measure  passed  by  the 
Congress,  and  just  before  the  old  OPA 
lav/  expired  at  midnight  June  30.  1946, 
boosted  the  prices  of  many  items  under 
price  control  and  was  prepared  to  boost 
the  prices  of  hundreds  of  others,  if  the 
old  law  had  continued  In  force.  All  of 
this  was  brought  out  during  the  debates 
on  various  OPA  measures  while  they  were 
being  considered  in  the  House. 

Representative  Dirksen,  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record,  at  page 
A4108,  furnished  a  list  of  the  items  on 
which  OPA  had  granted  increased  prices 
from  March  1, 1946,  to  May  31, 1946.  In- 
cluded in  this  list  are  a  total  of  377 
classes  of  items  on  which  such  increases 
were  granted  by  OPA.  These  increases 
in  many  instances  were  very  substantial. 
Prices  on  trucks  were  increased  on  some 
models  as  much  as  42.9  percent,  on 
automobile  radios  as  high  as  56.7  percent. 
Feedstuffs  that  the  farmer  and  the  dairy- 
man had  to  buy  to  continue  their  opera- 
tions were  very  substantially  raised,  and 
many  of  the  items  of  daily  consumption 
by  the  masses  were  substantially  in- 
creased. 

Representative  Dirksen  again  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  at  page  A4252,  a  list  of  the  in- 
creases granted  by  OPA  from  June  1, 
1946,  to  June  29,  1946.  The  second  list 
contains  a  total  of  153  classes  of  items 
on  which  Increases  were  authorized  and 
approved  by  OPA  during  the  last  month 
of  its  operations  under  the  old  law. 
Many  of  these  are  quite  substantial. 

In  addition  to  these  items  shown  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  totaling  530 
classes  of  items,  the  OPA  was  prepared 
before  its  demise,  to  increase  the  prices 
on  hundreds  of  other  items,  as  was 
brought  out  in  the  debates  during  the 
month  of  June  1946. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Paul 
Porter.  Administrator  of  OPA.  under 
date  of  July  2, 1946,  Mr.  Porter  said  that: 

In  World  War  n,  wholesale  prices  advanced 
41.2  percent.  That  is  inflation.  But  333 
percent  of  the  41.2  percent  rise  came  before 
the  Stabilization  Act  was  passed. 

Later  on  in  the  same  paragraph  Mr. 
Porter  said: 
We  have  Inflation. 

The  greatest  authority  on  prices  and 
price  controls  at  this  time  connected  with 
our  Federal  Government  is  Mr.  Paul 


Porter,  the  Administrator  of  OPA.  the 
head  of  that  Bureau.  He  said  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  wholesale 
price  of  goods  of  41.2  percent  and  that 
one-third  of  it  came  before  we  had  iirice 
controls  under  OPA.  It  follows  irresisti- 
bly that  two-thirds  of  this  advance  oc- 
curred during  the  operations  of  OPA  and 
with  OPA's  full  approval.  Mr.  Porter 
says,  "That  is  Inflation."  Therefore, 
OPA  was  responsible  for  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  inflation.  Yet  OPA,  during 
the  last  4  months  of  its  operations  under 
the  old  law,  was  increasing  the  prices  of 
commodities  in  wholesale  fashion,  add- 
ing to  inflation — pryramiding  inflation. 

When  the  facts  are  known,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  prevented  inflation. 
It  has  not  retarded  inflation.  It  has  en- 
couraged inflation  and  has  been  directly 
responsible  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  our 
inflation,  according  to  Mr.  Porter's  own 
statements.  Still  they  continue  to 
inflate. 

As  OPA  continues  to  operate  under 
the  new  law.  It  Is  freely  predicted  that 
prices  will  continue  to  moimt  and  that 
OPA  will  boost  prices  and  that  we  will 
have  further  inflation.  Some  of  the 
people  are  awake  to  what  Is  going  on. 
That  is  the  reason  they,  in  large  num- 
bers in  my  district,  are  opposed  to  the 
operations  of  this  un-American  and 
obnoxious  bureau.  That  Is  why  thou- 
sands of  those  in  my  district  to  whom  I 
sent  out  a  referendum  recently  asking 
whether  or  not  they  favored  the  con- 
tinuance of  OPA.  answered  decisively  In 
the  negative.  To  be  speciflc,  of  all  who 
answered,  33.17  percent  said  "Yes"  and 
67.83  percent  said  "No."  Of  the  farmers 
of  my  district  who  answered  20.65  per- 
cent said  "Yes"  and  79.35  percent  said 
"No."  Of  World  War  I  veterans  an.swer- 
Ing,  35.81  percent  said  "Yes"  and  64.19 
percent  said  "No."  Of  the  defense  work- 
ers, 32.67  percent  answered  "Yes"  and 
67.33  percent  answered  "No." 

That  is  why  the  farm  bureau  organi- 
zation of  my  district  is  opposed  to  price 
controls  and  the  continuance  of  OPA  and 
its  operations  which  have  been  so  detri- 
mental to  the  farmers. 


The  Tideland  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  voted  against  the  so-called  tideland 
bill,  and  as  one  who  voted  to  uphold  the 
President's  veto  of  this  measure,  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  in  my  remarks  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  2: 

TmELAMD  WTO 

The  President's  veto  of  the  tldeland-oU 
bin  was  the  act  of  a  man  sworn  to  uphold 
the  Interests  of  the  whole  American  (>eople. 
If  the  Nation  actually  has  a  right  to  the 
rich  resources  of  the  tldelands,  then  thla 
right  ought  not  to  be  relinquished  to  the 
States  for  tlie  benefit  of  private  and  corporate 


exploiters.  These  resources,  as  Mr.  Truman 
points  out  In  his  veto  message,  are  vital 
from  the  dual  standpoints  of  national  defense 
and  conservation.  We  think  that  he  Is  on 
vmassailable  ground  when  he  says  that  Con- 
gress Is  "not  an  appropriate  forum  to  de- 
termine the  legal  Issues  now  before  the 
court"  and  that  "the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  not  be  Interfered  with 
whUe  It  is  arriving  at  Its  decision  In  the 
pending  case."  In  view  of  the  enormous 
pressure  which  has  been  directed  at  the 
White  House  In  respect  of  this  issue,  we 
think  the  President's  veto  must  be  heralded 
as  an  act  of  courage  as  well  as  of  states- 
manship. 

In  a  recent  comment  on  the  tideland  Issue, 
we  observed  that  "the  Senate  succeeded  In 
making  the  bill  a  shade  more  hypocritical 
than  it  was  when  It  passed  the  House"  by 
tacking  onto  It  an  amendment  asserting 
a  national  claim  to  the  Continental  Shelf. 
The  charge  of  hypocrisy  was  aimed  not  at 
the  amendment  Itself  but  at  the  assumption 
of  piety  on  the  part  of  those  who  used  It 
to  disguise  a  bill  designed  to  give  away  the 
richest  portion  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 
The  sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Senator 
O'Mahonet,  who  has  consistently  opposed 
the  tideland-oU  bill,  could  have  had  no  such 
Intention.  And  his  amendment,  standing 
alone  is  admirable.  We  think  that  the 
Senate  ought  af&rmatlvely  to  endorse  the 
Federal  claim  to  the  Continental  Shelf  which 
President  Truman  asserted  months  ago. 
But  the  claim  should  embrace  the  whole 
shelf,  not  merely  the  more  remote  portion 
of  It. 


Congressman  Doyle  Gimpliments  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  Attorney  General 
for  Immediate  Action  in  Cases  of 
Georgia  and  Mississippi  Murders  of 
Negroes 


■^EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAurotmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Tnmian  has  al- 
ready immediately  sent  Federal  agents 

to  hunt  down  the  mob  which  lynched 
four  Negroes  in  the  State  of  Georgia  the 
other  day.  Then  comes  the  present 
news  that  a  Negro  farm  hand  had  been 
whipped  to  death  In  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi the  other  day.  It  is  good  that  men 
are  already  reputedly  apprehended  for 
this  horrible  murder.  I  hope  this  is  the 
fact  and  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  has 
conscientious,  patriotic  citizens  who  will 
see  that  Justice  is  done  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  was  murdered  has 
dark-colored  skin.  The  enforcement  of 
law  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Georgia  is  on  trial.  I  recognize.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  FBI  agents  who  were 
immediately  ordered  to  these  Jurisdic- 
tions by  President  Truman  can  but 
efficiently  and  immediately  supplement 
the  ferreting  out  and  gathering  of  evi- 
dence In  these  horrible  and  tragic  cases. 
Two  of  these  Negroes  and  their  wi?es 
were  shot  to  death  near  Monroe,  In  Wal- 
ton County.  One  of  them  was  a  veteran 
with  5  years'  service.    Nor  were  they  at 
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aU  wanton,  wayward  or  without  eco- 
nomic support,  for  just  a  while  before  the 
incident  one  of  them  had  been  able  to 
put  up  bond.  The  fact  that  he  was 
charged  with  murdering  the  man  he 
worked  for  was  no  justification  for  mob 
rule. 

It  Is  good,  too,  that  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark,  on  Friday,  July  26,  and  as 
he  says  "as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  crime 
reached  Washington,"  immediately  or- 
dered a  complete  investigation.  He  says 
•The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  a  sufficient  force  of  agents  on  hand 
to  provide  a  thorough  probe."  This  is  as 
It  should  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  no  matter 
what  racial  intolerance  exists,  this  does 
not  Justify  racial  slaughter  or  racial  mob 
rule. 

Oiu-  able  Attorney  General  further 
said.  "The  full  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  are  behind  this  investi- 
gation. This  crime  Is  an  affront  to 
decent  Americanism." 

I  agree  and  conunend  him  and  our 
President  for  immediate  action.  Such 
hideous  crimes  as  these  in  or  about  the 
county  seat  of  Wsdton  CJounty,  Ga..  and 
a  further  crime  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi will  not  be  helped  nor  hindered  by 
the  preachment  of  any  theory  of  su- 
premacy of  the  white  race.  Granting 
that  there  are  "sorry  white  folks"  as  well 
as  "sorry  Negroes."  this  fact  should  make 
allegedly  sound-thinking,  tolerant  peo- 
ple more  tolerant.  Any  preachment  of 
hate  or  intolerance  in  any  legislation  or 
in  the  field  of  responsibility  in  govern- 
mental matters  Is  tragic  and  contribu- 
tory to  the  perpetuation  of  hate  and  In- 
tolerance in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
class  of  whites  or  Negroes.  I  use  these 
terms  herein  quoted  from  recent  state- 
ment of  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  connection  with  these  lynchlngs. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Attorney  General 
Clark  and  their  respective  aides  and 
assistants  will  run  down  and  prosecute 
to  the  limit  of  the  law,  as  the  evidence 
may  show,  these  perpetrators  of  these 
hideous  crimes.  I  hope,  too,  that  those 
who.  by  word  or  act  or  deed  have  con- 
tributed to  these  expressions  of  Intoler- 
ances, hate,  and  fear,  will  now  take  these 
hideous  offenses  against  mankind  and 
will  correct  their  attitudes,  speeches,  and 
actions  so  that  they  will  be  constructive 
instead  of  destructive  In  the  progress  of 
civilization. 


A  CHken  Writes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  uicmcAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  194S 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Recobs  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  John  Carson,  who,  for  30  years 
has  had  active  service  dealing  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Ctovernment.  Because  his  wise 
counsel  Is  respected  by  so  many,  and 
because  of  his  splendid  reputation  for 


sincere  and  devoted  interest  in  the  com- 
mon good,  I  am  proud  to  include  his 
letter: 

The  Cooiieratitz  Ixucvt, 
Washington.  6.  D.  C.  August  1.  194€. 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Rabattt, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Louis:  I  am  writing  to  you  now  as  & 
citizen.  I  am  still  a  legal  resident  of  Miclii- 
gan  and  I  am  just  as  much  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  Detroit  and  MUrlilgan  as  I  was  dur- 
ing my  long  service  with  Senator  James 
Couzens. 

You  will  agree  that  I  know  a  bit  about 
Congress  and  about  Government  and  about 
public  servants.  After  30  years  of  very  ac- 
tive service  here  aa  a  newspaperman  and  as 
Senator  Couaens'  associate — 30  years  dxirlng 
which  I  have  tried  to  be  actively  Interested  In 
the  common  good  of  all  of  our  people  In 
everything  I  have  done — I  am  arrogant 
enough  to  believe  that  I  know  something 
about  Government  and  public  service. 

There  has  never  be^n  a  time  In  our  experi- 
ence as  a  Nation  when  we  need  men  in  official 
life  with  such  high  Integrity.  That  is  the 
prime  requisite  of  public  service  now.  Per- 
haps it  always  has  been.  Just  before  Senator 
George  W.  Norris  died — you  know  he  was  my 
"father"  for  25  years — he  and  I  engaged  In 
correspondence  about  one  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  from  New  England.  He 
was  opposed  tc  the  man,  at  the  outset,  but 
quickly  agreed  that  the  one  prime  requisite 
was  "integrity"  and  he  flnaUy  wrote  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  see  if  his  letter  could  be 
helpful  to  this  candidate.  I  have  always 
been  an  Independent  in  politics.  I  always 
will  be,  I  think.  I've  worked  for  Republican 
candidates  In  Michigan  as  often  as  I  have  for 
Democrats.  I  have  tried  to  support  men  who 
would  serve  the  common  good  regardless  of 
party. 

I  Just  felt  obligated  to  write  to  you  end 
to  commend  you  for  the  high  degree  of  Integ- 
rity you  have  ahown  In  your  work  here.  I 
have  not  agreed  with  your  conclusions  on 
some  occasions  and  It  I  were  In  the  House  at 
that  time,  I  would  have  voted  contrary  to 
yoar  decisions.  But  I  had  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  your  decisions.  We  need  men  like 
you  In  Congress.  I  want  to  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue to  make  the  struggle  you  have  made 
to  serve  the  common  good. 
Yours  alncerely, 

John  Casson. 


The  Streamline  Confess  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKULBOltA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Aug%ist  2.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
I^>eaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  on  this 
subject,  I  simply  want  to  say  that  there 
are  many  good  things  in  this  bill.  But 
there  are  many  theoretical  and  imprac- 
tical provisions  that  in  my  opinion  will 
not  work.  Many  of  the  communistic  and 
socialistic  featiures  have  been  eliminated. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  measure 
being  passed  shortly  before  we  are  due  to 
adjourn,  with  its  real  implications  not 
fully  disclosed  to  the  public. 

I  think  it  is  a  nice  package,  tied  in 
pretty  pink  ribbon,  with  a  lot  of  sweet 
sounding  words  and  beautiful  verbiage. 
It  expresses  noble  aspirations  and  ideals. 


But  let  us  look  at  what  some  think  was 
the  real  purpose  of  the  bill — ^to  increase 
the  salaries  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  provide  retirement  benefits.  The 
increases  are  to  become  effective  after 
the  new  Congress  convenes  January  3, 
1947.  It  does  not  benefit  any  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  during 
their  present  term  of  oflBce.  The  retire-  • 
ment  is  based  upon  a  service  of  at  least 
5  years,  and  will  be  applicable  to  present 
Congressmen,  many  of  whom  will  not  be 
returned  after  January  3,  1847. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  against  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  Although  I  favored 
many  of  thi  provisions  to  streamline 
Congress,  I  think  some  of  the  provisions 
on  that  subject  will  be  found  impractical 
and  will  have  to  be  amended.  But  the 
principal  reason  why  I  voted  against  the 
measure  was  because  of  the  provision  for 
increase  in  salary  of  the  Representatives 
and  the  retirement  benefits'  feature.  It 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  logical  and 
consistent  with  the  desires  of  our  best 
people  in  their  wish  to  hold  down  or  re- 
tard inflationary  tendencies.  The  ad- 
ministration has  constantly  warned 
against  inflation.  At  the  same  time  the 
President  advocated  enthusiastically  the 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress.  Of  course,  in  his  messages  to 
Congress  he  talked  about  benefitting 
everyone  else,  and  then  gave  them  the 
sugar-coated  pill,  calculated  to  get  them 
to  favor  his  legislation.  In  effect,  he 
said  "Now,  you  Members  of  Congress 
take  care  of  all  these  other  people  and 
then  take  care  of  yourselves^  and  you 
may  not  be  criticized  so  much."  That  Is 
an  inflationary  attitude  of  the  worst  sort 
and  is  not  consistent  with  the  preach- 
ment of  the  administration  against  In- 
flation. 


The  Hoashig  Bniii^le 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CAuroRNia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
housing  shortage  continues  in  every  part 
of  the  Nation.  Every  effort  on  the  jwirt 
of  the  administration  to  provide  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  has  met  with  failure. 
Systems  of  priorities,  plans  for  mass  pro- 
duction of  prefabricated  dwellings,  limi- 
tation of  cost,  all  have  failed  to  produce 
the  housing  needed  desperately  by  re- 
turning veterans  and  civilians  alike. 

Certainly  there  must  be  a  solution.  A 
Nation  capable  of  producing  all  the  ma- 
terials necessary  to  win  the  war  through 
its  resources  and  Industry  has  the  po- 
tential ability  to  provide  vital  housing 
In  the  reconversion  period.  During  the 
first  year  of  peace,  the  administration 
has  had  the  same  powers  to  direct  and 
control  production  and  distribution  as  it 
had  during  the  war.  It  has  used  these 
powers  to  make  regulations  intended  to 
solve  the  critical  housing  problem.  But 
the  shortage  continues. 
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Obviously  something  is  wrong.  It  may 
be  that  the  housing  authority  Is  making 
the  wrong  approach  to  the  problem. 
Following  is  an  interesting  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  presents  a  new  slant  on  the 
housing  problem  and  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration. 

THE  HOUSING  BUNGLE 

A  man  who  buys  an  automobile  expects  it 
to  wear  out  In  a  few  years,  after  which  he 
will  replace  It  with  another,  Improved  and 
changed  in  style;  Indeed,  he  may  be  Influ- 
enced by  Improvements  or  more  attractive 
appearance  of  new  models  to  scrap  his  car 
before  It  is  worn.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  articles  of  mass  production,  such  as 
washing  machines,  typewriters,  and  adding 
machines. 

Also,  an  automobile  which  will  carry  a 
man  from  here  to  there  in  California  will 
do  the  same  in  Massachusetts  or  Georgia. 
Regardless  of  the  section  of  the  country,  a 
mass-produced  article  has  equal  utUity  to 
Its  owner. 

These  things  are  not  at  all  true  of  homes. 
A  man  buying  a  home  does  not  expect  it  to 
wear  out  in  a  few  years.  Very  probably  >  j 
hopes  to  live  In  It  for  his  lifetime.  He  does 
not  expect  It  to  decrease  In  value:  Indeed, 
he  buys  with  the  Idea  of  an  appreciation. 
And  if  he  lives  in  California,  he  will  find 
useful  a  house  of  a  different  type  than  U 
he  lived  In  another  section. 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  place — and  very  probably  a  growing  one — 
for  prefabricated  building.  Neither  is  it  to 
say  that  we  must  forever  cling  to  archaic 
building  methods  and  to  traditional  mate- 
rials. It  is  to  suggest  that  any  attempt  to 
solve  the  house  shortage  on  a  basis  of  mass 
production  of  cheap  standardized  units  neg- 
lects the  fact  that  homes  have  not  the  char- 
acteristics of  mass-produced  goods.  That 
suggestion  Is  occasioned  by  a  Washington 
news  story  In  yesterday's  issue  of  this 
newspaper  reporting  that  such  an  approach 
Is  being  contemplated  In  the  office  of  Wilson 
Wyatt,  Housing  Expediter. 

It  was  observed  some  time  back  that  vet- 
erans lacked  houses.  It  seemed  a  simple 
solution,  at  least  it  did  to  those  with  faith  in 
the  power  of  Government  directives,  to  have 
houses  built  for  veterans.  So  Mr.  Wyatt  was 
set  up  In  business  with  a  fanfare  of  publicity 
and  a  large  appropriation.  There  were  some 
sour-pussed  people  who  predicted  he  would 
not  do  well  and  the  record  Is  that  he  has 
done  at  least  no  better  than  the  worst  pre- 
dictions. The  mass-produced  homes  idea  Is 
being  offered  to  correct  the  situation.  The 
flaw  in  it  Is  that  It  has  no  relation  to  the 
difficulties. 

The  way  to  provide  housing  is  to  allow 
people  who  can  and  want  to  build  houses  to 
build  them.  They  will  thereupon  occupy 
the  new  homes  and  vacate  their  present 
premises,  whereupon  others  will  move  Into 
them  and  still  a  third  group  will  move  Into 
the  places  that  the  second  vacated.  Unless 
there  Is  an  overextension  of  credit,  what  the 
houses  cost  Is  of  no  concern  to  anyone  ex- 
cept the  buyers  and  the  prevention  of  such 
overextension  is  a  simple  matter. 

The  way  not  to  provide  houses  is  to  do 
what  this  Federal  program  started  out  to  do. 
It  started  to  direct  all  building  activities 
Into  low-cost  dwellings.  Even  at  the  low 
cost  many  veterans  still  could  not  afford 
them.  Those  who  could  did  not  want  them 
In  many  cases  and  there  was  the  added  diffi- 
culty that  builders  were  not  enthuslastio 
about  building  them,  even  when  the  Gov- 
ernment cajoled  and  threatened. 

The  result  Is  that  nobody  is  getting  hotises. 
Those  who  c-n  buUd  are  prevented,  or  at 
least  hampered,  by  a  system  of  Federal  pri- 
orities and  the  priorities  are  directed  to  peo- 
ple who  can't  build  or  whose  good  sense  telU 
them  that  they  are  in  no  position  to  under- 


take  the  commitments  attached   to  home 
purchase. 

With  due  deference  to  Mr.  Wyatt'i  aetl 
and  good  intentions,  we  suggest  that  the  way 
for  him  to  facilitate  building  Is  to  get  him- 
self out  of  the  way  of  people  who  want  to 
buUd  In  getting  together  with  the  people 
who  can  do  the  buUdlng  for  them. 


Timely  Editorial  by  Long  Beach  Paper  on 
United  Nations  Charter  Signing  on  Jane 
26, 1945 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  in  session,  I 
thought  it  appropriate,  indeed,  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Lake- 
wood  News-Times,  which  is  a  splendid 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  my  home 
city  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Its  content 
is  self-explanatory,  and  I  commend  the 
worthy  editor  for  the  timely  printing  of 
this  editorial  at  about  the  anniversary 
date  of  the  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  signing  of  the  Charter  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  think  it  is  very  strengthening  and 
Indicative,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  so  many  of 
the  editors  and  owners  of  these  so-called 
smaller  newspapers  are  apparently 
energizing  and  activating  the  thinking  of 
their  readers  too.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  only  the  metropolitan 
papers  which  are  inspiring  clear  thinking 
and  consecrated  loyal  devotion  to  our 
great  Nation  and  to  the  domestic  and 
world  purposes  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. These  so-called  smaller  news- 
papers throughout  my  district  are  of 
great  force  editorially.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  case.  Is  it  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
can  fairly  accurately  state  that  there  is, 
in  some  places  in  the  news  world,  an 
apparent  policy  of  news  exclusion  instead 
of  news  distribution.  This  is  not  soundly 
in  the  interests  of  making  the  people  of 
America  become  Informed  as  to  the 
facts.  Whatever  the  facts  are,  my  col- 
leagues, these  facts  should  be  gotten  to 
the  American  people.  Let  the  American 
people  determine  the  destiny  of  America 
by  being  informed  of  all  the  material 
facts,  but  they  will  never  intelligently  de- 
termine the  destiny  if  certain  material 
facts  are  kept  away  from  them  for  politi- 
cal  or  other  reasons. 

The  writing  and  featuring  of  this  edi- 
torial by  this  splendid  newspaper  in 
Long  Bsach  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
world  news  is  not  too  important  for  a 
paper  which  is  not  a  metropolitan  daily 
to  give  appropriate  emphasis  to.  The 
last  paragraph  of  this  editorial  is  espe- 
cially timely  for  the  reason  that  the  next 
session  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  held 
shortly  in  our  own  beloved  Nation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  year  ago  on  June  26  the  United  Nation* 
Charter  was  signed  in  San  Francisco.  On  that 
occasion  President  Truman  said,  "Oh,  what  a 
great  day  this  can  be  In  history."    What  h» 


obviously  meant  was  that  if  the  nations 
signing  the  Charter  would  live  up  to  it  both 
m  spirit  and  In  the  letter,  Jime  26,  1945, 
would  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In 
world  relations. 

But  today  the  world  Is  leas  united  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  Russian  attitude, 
suspicious  and  stubborn,  has  made  unity  in 
the  Big  Four  and  in  the  United  Natloni  un- 
attainable as  yet.  Furthermore  Russian  in- 
fluence is  being  felt  In  the  industrial  strife 
which  has  assumed  world  proportions. 

On  June  26.  of  last  year,  the  world  had  a 
golden  opportunity  to  move  rapidly  toward 
enduring  peace.  That  opportunity  Is  not  yet 
lost.  It  will  be,  however,  imlees  our  Nation 
does  Its  part  In  firmly  resisting  both  the 
foreign  and  domestic  dictators  who  would  run 
roughshod  over  everybody  and  everything  to 
achieve  their  ends. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  embodies  lofty 
principles.  We  must  Insist  that  they  be 
lived  up  to,  not  only  In  world  but  In  domestic 
affairs.  Only  In  ths  way  can  we  have  real 
peace. 


Terminal-LeaTe  Pay  for  Enfitted  Men 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl^ATIVES 
Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  subject  of  terminal -leave 
pay  for  enlisted  men  has  been  a  very 
controversial  issue  in  Congress  and  In 
certain  other  circles. 

Apparently  the  military  authorities 
found  an  old  law  enacted  by  Congress 
many  decades  ago,  which  they  considered 
ample  authority  for  the  making  of 
terminal-leave  payments  to  the  com- 
missioned oflBcers  of  our  military  forces. 
I  have  always  doubted  seriously  the  legal 
justification  for  these  payments.  As  a 
lawyer  of  36  years'  experience  in  the 
practice,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
struction placed  upon  this  old  act  was 
somewhat  strained.  I  have  made  con- 
siderable inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not 
terminal -leave  payments  were  made  to 
commissioned  ofiBcers  following  the 
Spanish -American  War  and  World  War 
I.  The  best  information  I  have  obtained 
on  the  subject  indicates  that  such  pay- 
ments were  not  made,  except  perhaps  to 
members  of  the  Regular  Army  or  other 
standing  military  organizations.  But  in 
World  War  II,  and  following,  the  prac- 
tice of  terminal-leave  pay  to  commis- 
sioned ofiBcers  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
eral and  universal. 

Several  bills  were  Introduced  during 
this  session  of  Congress  to  provide  termi- 
nal leave  payments  for  enlLsted  men,  on 
a  comparable  basis  with  the  prayments 
made  to  retiring  commissioned  offlcers. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  equitable  dis- 
crimination or  differentiation  between 
the  payment  of  terminal  leave  to  oflftcers 
and  enlisted  men.  Everyone  must  ad- 
mit that  the  enlisted  men  are  just  as 
worthy  as  the  ofiBcers.  They  are  just  as 
deserving  of  terminal  leave  pay.  Hence 
on  the  grounds  of  justice  and  equity,  If 
legal  authority  permits,  the  enlisted  men 
should  have  been  and  should  yet  be  paid 
their  terminal  leave,  on  a  comparable 
basis  with  ofiBcers  of  our  armed  forces. 


because  of  his  splendid  reputation  for     It  expresses  noble  aspirations  and  ideals,     the  shortage  continues. 
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However,  the  military  authorities  con- 
tended that  they  had  no  right  or  legal 
authority  to  pay  the  enlisted  men.  Ap- 
parently they  did  not  want  legislation  au- 
thorizing sijch  payments.  They  offered 
many  excuses  against  the  adoption  of 
such  laws  as  would  grant  the  authority 
for  terminal  leave  pay  to  the  enlisted 
men.  The  bills  which  had  been  intro- 
duced were  not  acted  upon  and  their  con- 
sideration was  delayed,  until  a  discharge 
petition  was  filed  in  the  well  of  the 
"■^Housc.  and  I  was  one  of  the  early  sign- 
ers of  that  discharge  petition.  Then  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  bills  on  the 
subject  brought  out  a  hill  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House?.  It  passed  the 
House,  with  few  or  no  dissenting  votes. 
The  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives provided  for  cash  payments 
to  the  enlisted  men.  It  was  amended  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  President  expressed 
his  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure. Finally  the  President  In.sisted  upon 
the  payments  being  made  in  bonds,  call- 
ing for  small  interest,  nonnegotiable,  and 
to  run  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

The  administration's  hue  and  cry  was 
that  if  the  payments  were  to  be  made  in 
cash,  the  results  would  be  highly  infla- 
tionary. The  New  Deal  administration 
was  willing  to  make  a  loan,  which  p)er- 
haps  will  turn  out  to  be  a  gift,  to  Great 
Britain  of  $3,750,000,000.  without  fear  of 
Inflation.  They  insisted  upon,  and  with 
tbeir  substantial  majorities  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  passed  appropria- 
tions of  many  billions  of  dollars  which 
would  be  much  more  inflationary  than 
terminal  leave  pay  to  the  enlisted  men. 

It  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  carry  on 
the  inflationary  practices  of  which  this 
administration  has  been  so  culpably 
guilty  and  then  to  come  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  say  that  it  would 
either  give  the  enlisted  men  nonnegoti- 
able bonds,  bonds  on  which  they  cannot 
get  the  cash  for  5  years,  or  not  give  any 
terminal-leave  pay  to  the  enlisted  men 
at  all.  Under  such  circumstances,  we 
voted  terminal-leave  pay  in  bonds  for  en- 
listed men.  I  sincerely  trust  that  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new  Congress  after  it 
convenes  next  January  3,  will  be  the 
enactment  of  a  law  providing  cash  pay- 
ment for  these  bonds  in  all  cases  where 
the  boys  want  to  cash  them. 

Just  why  every  other  proposition  in- 
volving the  appropriation  of  money,  in- 
flationary as  it  might  be.  was  preferred 
and  insisted  upon,  but  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  our  veterans,  the  enlisted  men, 
was  frowned  upon  by  the  administration, 
is  beyond  reason.  By  the  stretch  of  the 
wildest  imagination  it  is  inconceivable  to 
understand  why  we  should  contribute  to 
famine -stricken  countries,  to  United  Na- 
tions, to  Great  Britain,  and  to  a  lot  of 
domestic  pork  barrel  and  Inflationary 
projects,  and  put  off  the  payment  to  these 
veterans  of  a  small  terminal-leave  pay 
of  approximately  $165  per  enlisted  man. 
It  simply  does  not  make  sense.  I  main- 
tain that  the  care  of  these  boys  and  the 
provision  of  terminal-leave  pay  to  the 
existed  men.  comparable  to  that  which 
already  had  been  provided  for  the  com- 
missioned oflScers.  sliould  have  been  the 
first  items  of  business  to  have  been  trans- 
acted by  the  Congress  that  is  now  about 
to  adjourn. 


I  hope  the  President  views  with  ap- 
proval the  act  that  Congress  passed  pro- 
viding for  payment  in  Uncle  Sam's 
I O  U's  to  the  enlisted  men,  and  that  such 
bonds  be  made  ca.shable  by  the  first  act 
that  the  next  Congress  passes. 


Issues  That  G>iifroiit  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NIW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  issues  that  now  confront 
this  Nation  are  simple  and  clear.  They 
are  fundamental  issues  that  seriously 
affect  the  welfare  of  America  and  its 
people.  Among  those  that  call  for  im- 
mediate solution  are  the  following: 

PtlVATI  INTEaPRJSX  VEKSU8  BEGIMENTATION 

During  the  war  emergency  there  was 
some  justification  for  regimentation,  con- 
trols, and  curtailment  of  the  private  en- 
terprise system.  But  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation, except  In  a  very  few  instances 
for  a  continuation  of  such  restrictions 
at  this  time. 

A  continuation  of  wartime  regimenta- 
tion and  controls,  as  a  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic structure  in  time  of  peace,  will 
stifle,  undermine,  and  eventually  destroy 
the  spirit  of  initiative  which  is  the  basis 
of  our  free  private  enterprise  system. 
When  that  principle  of  freedom  is  de- 
stroyed then  our  American  way  of  life 
will  fall  and  we  will  become  a  prey  to  the 
evils  of  totalitarianism. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  make 
certain  that  personal  liberty.  Individual 
rights,  and  a  maximum  of  self-govern- 
ment are  maintained.  We  must  be  con- 
tinually on  guard  to  prevent  any 
weakening  of  our  American  system  of 
government.  Private  enterprise  is  the 
keystone  of  this  system.  It  must  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened. 

BALANCED  BUDGET  AGAINST  DETIUT  SPENDINQ 

For  upward  of  15  years  our  Govern- 
ment has  constantly  spent,  each  year, 
more  money  than  it  has  collected,  and 
has  steadily  added  to  the  national  debt 
until  today  our  interest  payments  alone 
amount  to  $5,000,000,000  a  year,  which  is 
more  than  it  cost  to  operate  the  entire 
Federal  Government  for  a  whole  year  be- 
fore the  present  administration  assumed 
control. 

The  national  debt  today  of  more  than 
$271,000,000,000  means  a  per  capita  debt 
of  about  $2,000 — that  is,  a  debt  of  $2,000 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  Yet.  it  is  proposed  by  the 
admin Lstiation.  this  year,  to  surpass  even 
past  records  of  spending.  The  Budget 
for  1947  calls  for  expenditures  of  over 
$35,000,000,000  —  almost  $4,000,000,000 
more  than  the  Government  expects  to 
collect  in  revenues. 

Deficit  spending  such  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced during  the  past  15  years  must 
stop  if  we  are  to  have  any  regard  for  the 
financial  stability  of  our  Government. 
Economy  in  government  seems  to  have 


become  a  lost  virtue.  Waste  and  ex- 
travagance must  no  longer  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  Expenditures  must  be 
brought  into  line  with  income.  Sanity 
and  good  old-fashioned  common  sense 
mu.st  take  possession  of  our  fiscal  affairs 
before  it  is  too  late.  Deficit  spending 
must  give  way  to  a  balanced  budget. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  in  the  world  of 
today  our  Nation,  above  all  others,  must 
maintain  a  sound  financial  structure. 
Failure  to  do  so  will  bring  distress  at 
home  and  chaos  throughout  the  world. 
A  balanced  budget  and  a  sound  fiscal 
policy  is  a  "must,"  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  overemphasized  nor 
overlooked  without  dire  results. 

LOW  TAXES  VERSUS  HIGH  TAXES 

Taxes  bear  a  direct  relationship  to 
the  cost  of  government.  Taxes  are  high 
when  government  spending  is  extrava- 
gant. Taxes  are  low  when  government 
spending  is  held  to  a  minimum,  based 
upon  actual  necessity  only. 

The  present  administration  requires 
high  taxes  because  of  its  extravagant  and 
wasteful  spending.  Taxes  during  its 
control  of  our  Government  have  risen 
repeatedly,  and  tax  fonns  have  become 
increasingly  complicated.  While  taxes 
are  paid  in  the  labor  and  privations  of 
all  the  people,  yet,  they  bear  most  heavily 
upon  people  of  low  income. 

Under  the  present  administration 
there  seems  little,  if  any.  Ukelihood  of 
any  substantial  reduction  in  the  taxes 
to  be  levied.  This  is  unfortunate  for  the 
need,  today,  is  for  a  tax  program  that 
will  stimulate  reconversion  and  prosper- 
ity by  encouraging  new  business  ven- 
tures and  new  investments  of  private 
capital  in  enterprises  that  produce  new 
Jobs.  We  must  have  a  tax  program  that 
enables  private  industry  to  provide  full 
employment,  not  a  tax  program  that 
stifles  private  Industry  and  then  impo.ses 
heavy  taxes  to  make  Jobs  at  public  ex- 
pense. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  after 
World  War  I.  when  the  Republican  Party 
returned  to  office,  taxes  were  reduced 
four  times,  and  the  national  debt  was  re- 
duced a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  10 
straight  years.  Today  we  need  again  the 
same  type  of  sound  business  principles 
to  save  the  Nation  from  the  financial 
dangers  that  now  confront  us. 

MSPONSIBLE  GOVEHNMENT  VEKSUS  BTOEArCRACT 

Our  Government  has  become  a  gigan- 
tic bureaucracy.  Under  the  present  ad- 
ministration the  number  of  Federal 
employees  has  risen  constantly.  A  re- 
port by  the  congressional  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures,  May  1.  1946,  showed  that 
there  were  1,141  principal  component 
parts  in  the  Federal  Government.  Em- 
ployment in  the  executive  branch  alone 
reached  3,649,769  by  the  end  of  the  war. 
and  since  the  war's  end,  practically  the 
only  reduction  in  personnel  has  occiUTed 
in  Government  shipyards,  arsenals,  and 
gun  factories.  Actually,  the  regular  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch,  exclusive  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  have  increased  their  per- 
sonnel steadily.  For  1946,  the  annual 
pay  roll  of  the  executive  branch  was  ap- 
proximately $8,000,000,000. 
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The  administration  has  pretended  to 
reduce  bureaucracy.  But  its  so-called 
liquidation  of  agencies  has  commonly 
been  merely  transfers  of  emergency 
agencies  to  regular  agencies,  with  no 
actual  reduction  in  bureaucratic  powers 
or  personnel.  Temporary  activities  have 
been  made  iiermanent,  and  artificial  ac- 
tivities have  been  created  to  hold  onto 
power  and  keep  bureaucrats  on  the  pay 
roll. 

We  need  eflBciency  and  responsibility 
in  government.  Bureaucracy,  with  its 
thirst  for  power  and  its  arrogant  con- 
tempt of  congressional  authority,  must 
be  brought  under  control.  The  Govern- 
ment should  be  made  responsive  to  the 
people  who  elect  the  responsible  officials 
of  the  Government,  and  not.  as  now.  a 
monstrous  and  self-willed  political  ma- 
chine. 

coNSTmrnoNAL  government  versus 

EXECUTIVE  rule 

Today  we  have  a  government  by  men 
instead  of  government  by  law.  Admin- 
istrative agencies,  politically  controlled 
by  the  administration,  have  taken  over 
the  functions  of  making  laws  and  dis- 
pensing Justice.  The  right  of  citizens  to 
fundamental  safeguards,  such  as  judicial 
review  of  arbitrary  decisions,  has  been 
curtailed  and  in  many  Instances  denied. 
None  of  the  officers  or  personnel  of  these 
administrative  agencies  are  elected  by 
the  people. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
reported  that  130  Federal  bureaus  and 
agencies  are  empowered  to  Issue  rules, 
regulations,  and  directives  that  have  the 
force  of  law.  It  found  that  In  the  first 
10  years  of  Democrat  rule  at  least  107,- 
980  such  laws  were  issued  and  printed 
In  the  Federal  Register.  How  many  more 
such  laws  were  issued  that  were  not 
printed  in  the  Federal  Register  could  not 
even  be  estimated.  The  committee  noted 
that  it  would  require  18  months'  work  by 
a  staff  of  experts  to  analyze  only  the 
most  important  classes  of  Executive  or- 
ders and  regulations  to  determine  wheth- 
er they  had  any  statutory  authority  and 
whether  they  provided  necessary  safe- 
guards to  the  citizen. 

The  need,  today.  Is  for  the  American 
system  of  constitutional  government, 
with  the  Congress,  elected  by  the  people, 
making  the  laws,  the  executive  branch 
administering  the  laws,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  deciding  cases  under  the  laws. 
Powers  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  seized  from  the  States  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  in  the  interest  of 
effective  home  rule. 

FOREIGN    policy:    DEFINITE    VERSUS 
INDEFINITE 

Today,  we  have  a  foreign  policy  of  con- 
fusion. Inefficiency,  and  drift.  Even 
Democrats  themselves  describe  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  as  contra- 
dictory and  chaotic.  Senator  J.  Wiluam 
FuLBRicHT.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  for 
example,  has  charged  the  administration 
with  "drifting  about  In  a  fog  of  indeci- 
sion." Sumner  Welles,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Democrat  ad- 
ministration, has  assailed  the  present 
administration  repeatedly  for  the  disas- 
trous damage  which  Its  policies  have 
caused  to  the  inter-American  system. 

Under  the  foreign  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,  the  so-called  Atlantic 


Charter  has  repeatedly  been  violated, 
and  the  rights  of  small  nations  have  been 
deliberately  ignored  or  crushed.  We 
have  been  committed  to  secret  dealings, 
secret  pacts,  secret  agreements,  which 
have  come  to  light  only  by  accident  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  assurances  of  the  administra- 
tion that  there  are  no  more  secret  agree- 
ments have  come  to  be  meaningless. 

We  need  open  diplomacy  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  American  people  should  be 
honestly  and  fully  informed  about  for- 
eign relations.  There  should  be  an  end 
to  secret  dealings  which  become  binding 
upon  our  country  and  breed  distrust  and 
misunderstandings  in  all  international 
relations. 

Furthermore  we  should  put  an  end  to 
confusion  and  contradiction  in  foreign 
policy  and  the  cross  purposes  that  have 
wracked  our  State  Department  despite 
Its  repeated  "reorganizations."  Our  for- 
eign policy  should  be  conducted  through 
experienced  and  capable  men. 

AMERICANISM    VERSUS    RADICALISM 

We  Americans  have  many  grave  prob- 
lems to  solve,  many  threatening  evils  to 
fight.  We  must  soberly  set  to  work  to 
find  out  all  we  can  about  the  existence 
and  extent  of  every  evil,  and  must  then 
attack  It  with  unyielding  resolution. 
There  are  abroad  in  our  land  those  who 
do  not  honor  and  revere  the  flag.  Men 
who  are  seeking  to  imdermlne  oiir  Insti- 
tutions. They  advocate  change  in  our 
form  of  government.  They  seek  to  over- 
throw American  Institutions.  They  seek 
chaos  and  ruin. 

We  need  an  aroused  America,  awake 
to  the  dangers  that  threaten  us  from 
within  as  well  as  from  without.  The  call 
goes  forth  to  all  patriotic  citizens  of  our 
beloved  country  to  make  certain  that  the 
democracy  and  liberty  our  arms  have 
sought  to  gain  for  the  world  shall  not 
perish  In  our  own  land  and  show  to  those 
who  would  destroy  this  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people"  that  the  spirit  of  America  Is  not 
dead  but  llveth. 


Critical  Shortaf  e  of  Hospital  Facilitiei' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Auffust  1. 1946 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  passed  S.  191.  a  bill  to  alle- 
viate the  critical  shortage  of  hospital 
facilities  existing  throughout  our  Nation, 
and  that  it  has  been  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature.  In  support  of  neces- 
sary hospital  legislation,  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  make  the  following  statement  on 
March  12, 1946,  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  conditions  which  exist  In  Barber- 
ton  and  Summit  County,  Ohio,  are  also 
found  In  the  other  counties  of  my  dis- 
trict, Lorain,  Medina  ,and  Portage. 


statement  or  hon.  w alter  B.  HUBXR,  MKMBn 
or  CONGRESS  raoM  the  state  or  omo 

Mr.  HuBER.  Ifr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  it  Is  very  encouraging  to 
me  to  know  that  your  committee  is  giving 
consideration  to  H.  R.  5628  and  8.  191 — bUls 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
authorize  grants  to  the  States  for  survey- 
ing their  hospital  needs  and  for  planning 
construction  of  additional  facilities  and  au- 
thorizing grants  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  assist  in  such  construction.  This  legisla- 
tion If  enacted  wUl  be  of  tremendous  value 
to  the  people  of  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  is  impossible  In  many  Instances, 
no  matter  how  dire  the  need,  for  States  and 
local  communities  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  and  provide  ample  hospital  and  public- 
health  facilities.  Many  communities  have 
been  most  forward  looking  In  this  behalf  and 
have  raised  large  sums  of  money  with  which 
to  make  contributions  for  the  erection  of 
additional  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  their  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  rising  construction 
costs.  Increases  in  the  prices  of  hospital 
equipment,  and  other  expanding  prices,  the 
funds  raised  locally  ofttlmes  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  kinds  of  hospitals  needed 
In  certain  localities. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  efforts  of  the  citizens 
of  Barberton.  This  is  a  large  industrial  com- 
munity in  Summit  County,  Ohio.  It  has  an 
antiquated,  outmoded,  small  hospital  buUt 
many  years  ago  In  what  is  now  a  noisy,  con- 
gested business  area  of  the  city,  and  Its  citi- 
zens some  months  ago  in  a  widespread  com- 
mimlty  effort  in  which  industry,  the  mer- 
chants, unions,  churches,  clubs,  and  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds  wholeheartedly  partici- 
pated, raised  approximately  $432,000  through 
local  contributions  for  a  new  hospital,  which 
Is  so  badly  needed  by  the  community.  In 
addition.  It  also  owns,  free  and  clear  of  all 
encumbrances,  the  present  Barberton  dtl- 
aens'  60-bed  hospital,  together  with  the  par- 
cel of  land  on  which  the  new  hospital  and 
health  center  is  to  be  erected,  so  that  it  has 
available  through  its  own  effort)  assets  in  ex- 
cess of  $500,000.  It  wUl  not  be  possible  to 
raise  further  funds  locally,  and  it  is  my  hops 
and  belief  that  through  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  5638  and  8.  191,  or  a  substitute  meas- 
ure upon  which  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
can  agree,  Barberton  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  the  funds  raised  by  such  united 
community  effort  and  participation,  matched 
with  Federal  funds,  so  that  a  hospital  and 
health  center  of  proper  size,  convenience, 
and  facilities  may  be  erected  In  what  Is  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  forward-look- 
ing industrial  cities  In  northeastern  Ohio. 


Old-Af  e  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKIABOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  subject  of  old-age  pensions 
is  still  before  us.  The  method  of  han- 
dling disbursements  to  our  aged  and  the 
qualifications  which  the  recipients 
should  possess,  can  be  greatly  simplified. 
I  have  long  maintained  that  there  should 
be  only  two  qualifications  requisite  for 
persons  to  receive  old-age  assistance. 
First,  the  applicant  should  offer  satis- 
factory proof  that  he  or  she  Is  a  clti2en 
of  the  United  States.  Second,  they  must 
have    attained    the    required    age.    It 


to  adjouro. 


Economy  in  government  seems  to  have     proximately  $8,000,000,000. 
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would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  about  these  two  prerequi- 
sites. This  would  do  away  with  all  of 
the  snoopers.  It  would  relieve  the  tax- 
payers materially.  The  many  thou- 
sands of  case  workers,  clerical  people, 
and  the  like,  who  are  now  getting  the 
money  that  the  old  people  should  re- 
ceive, would  be  dropped  from  the  pay 
rolls  and  the  aged  would  beneht  ma- 
terially by  having  their  allowances  in- 
creased. 

Why  should  the  people  who  have  been 
in  many  instances  hard  working,  enter- 
prising, good  citizens,  who  have  helped 
make  this  country  great  and  who  have 
be«n  the  taxpayers  of  the  past  genera- 
tion, be  forced  to  go  before  unsympa- 
thetic, untrained  political  appendages 
and  puppets  of  any  administration,  and 
be  required  to  answer  questions  and  fill 
cut  forms  that  are  so  disgusting?  This 
is  so  embarrassing  that  many  worthy 
old  people  Will  not  make  application  for 
eld-agc  assistance.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  classed  as  paupers.  They  do  not 
want  to  have  some  political  snoop>er  call 
regularly  and  find  out  whether  or  not 
they  have  received  a  Christmas  present 
of  $5  from  a  friend  or  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter. Naturally  they  want  to  help  make 
their  own  living.  The  way  the  problem 
is  handled  today,  in  many  instances, 
there  is  a  premium  put  upon  indolence 
and  loafing.  They  are  penalized  if  they 
do  anything  for  themselves  or  if  they 
receive  help  from  a  child  or  a  friend. 
Tliat  is  certainly  not  the  American  ideal. 
But  it  does  promote  New  Deal  regimen- 
tation of  the  people. 

The  more  I  have  considered  the  prob- 
lem, the  more  I  am  convinced  that  old- 
age  pensions  or  old-age  assistance 
should  be  paid  entirely  out  of  Federal 
funds,  or  entirely  out  of  State  funds. 
The  payment  should  be  made  directly 
to  the  one  entitled  to  receive  the  a.'^sist- 
ance.  This  would  eliminate  the  mal- 
administration now  all  too  prevalent. 
Simplify  the  qualifications  of  the  appli- 
cant and  make  the  paym^ts  out  of 
either  Federal  funds  or  State  funds  di- 
rectly to  the  recipient.  Take  old-age 
assistance  out  of  politics  and  away  from 
the  politicians,  and  the  stooges  and  camp 
followers  of  the  administration  would 
have  to  find  a  method  of  earning  an  hon- 
est livelihood  for  themselves,  instead  of 
preying  upon  the  public  and  being  paid 
out  of  funds  that  should  be  paid  to  the 
aged. 

The  idea  of  the  States  matching  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  payment  of 
old-age  assistance  is  not  wholesome. 
There  are  so  many,  entirely  too  many, 
instances  of  Federal-State  or  Federal- 
local  matching  of  funds.  Uncle  Sam  is 
broke.  He  is  financially  embarrassed. 
Many  of  the  States  and  localities  are  in 
good  financial  condition.  We  must  come 
to  the  point  where  the  localities  can  as- 
sume their  responsibilities  as  they  did  in 
the  early  history  of  this  country.  We 
should  get  away  from  so  much  of  this 
matching  business.  It  is  conceivable  that 
a  readjustment  of  this  program  would  be 
more  economical  by  far  than  the  present 
system  and  would  be  eminently  more 
satisfactory  to  the  oldsters. 

During  the  dying  days  of  this  session 
of  Congress  there  has  been  an  amend- 


ment passed  to  the  social-security  law 
which  is  very  misleading.  In  some  In- 
stances it  will  result  in  an  Increase  of  the 
monthly  checks  to  the  older  people  not 
to  exceed  $5.  In  other  instances  it  will 
not  increase  their  payments.  By  and 
large  the  new  law  provides  for  additional 
payments  out  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
States.  But  it  is  left  to  the  States  to  de- 
termine the  distribution,  the  qualifica- 
tions, and  the  allocations  of  these  funds 
to  the  older  people.  It  Is  doubtful  if  the 
older  people  will  be  materially  benefited. 
In  these  days  of  inflation  they  need  ad- 
ditional help  and  Congress  should  have 
been  more  considerate.  But  the  admin- 
istration insisted  that  we  do  everything 
before  we  helped  our  young  patriots  and 
the  old  people.  They  were  willing  for  us 
to  spend  money  for  everything  else,  but 
these  two  classes  of  people  were  the  last 
to  be  considered  before  adjournment  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

May  the  day  soon  come  that  old-age 
pensions  will  be  taken  out  of  politics  and 
the  political  camp  followers  removed 
from  the  public  pay  roll  and  the  vast 
sums  being  paid  to  these  snoopers  be 
added  to  the  payments  made  monthly  to 
the  old  people. 


America's  Duty  to  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Nxw  JsaszT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  duty  America  owes  to 
Poland  in  its  hour  of  distress  cannot  be 
too  often  emphasized,  nor  too  strongly 
expressed.  Therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  permission  of  the  House  granted 
to  me,  I  herewith  set  forth  extracts  from 
an  address  delivered  by  me  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Installation  of  olHcers  of 
the  St.  Joseph's  Post  of  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  in  the  Parish  Hall  of  St.  Jos- 
eph's Church,  at  Tenth  and  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Camden.  N.  J.: 

Today  there  Is  imrest  and  uncertainty 
throughout  the  world.  The  peace  and  tran- 
quillity that  was  expected  to  come  with  vic- 
tory has  not  materialized.  This  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  big  nations  have  not  been 
willing  to  recognize  and  abide  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality,  freedom  and  democracy 
for  which  we  fought.  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  want  their  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence. Each  of  them  assert  their  right 
to  be  greater  than  the  nations  which  they 
seek  to  dominate.  All  of  this  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter — the 
"four  freedoms" — for  which  we  fought  and 
sacrificed. 

Although  victory  has  been  accomplished 
the  dartcness  of  the  night  has  not  passed. 
The  dawn  of  the  new  day  has  not  brought 
a  fulfillment  of  their  hopes  and  ambitions 
to  the  smaller  nations.  It  has  not  brought 
the  freedom  and  security  that  was  promised. 
The  principles  for  which  we  fought  are  fast 
becoming  nothing  but  a  memory — Ideals  that 
have  died  under  the  pressure  of  power 
politics. 

To  be  specific,  victory  has  meant  disap- 
pointment to  the  people  of  Poland.  No  na- 
tion of  Europe  can  better  lUiistrate  the  hopes 


and  ambitions  of  a  people  whoee  heart  and 
soul  yearned  for  liberty  and  freedom.  For 
centuries  the  Polish  people  fought  and  died 
for  the  cause  of  freedom.  Time  and  again 
they  felt  the  Iron  heel  of  oppression.  But 
the  Polish  people  did  not  cease  to  exist. 
Conscious  of  a  national  heritage  extending 
back  to  the  tenth  century,  they  rejected 
foreign  Infiuences  imposed  on  them  by  their 
conquerors,  and  every  year,  on  May  3,  they 
have  remembered  their  first  great  constitu- 
tion, adopted  more  than  150  years  ago.  A 
constitution  which  patriotic  Poles  still  rank 
with  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Britain's  Magna  Carta,  and  Prance's  Declara- 
tion o?  Rights  of  Man. 

In  the  tragic  days  of  1939  the  Poles  lougut 
with  valor  and  courage  against  the  over- 
whelming power  of  Hitler's  legions.  They 
fought  with  the  zeal  and  desperation  of 
men  inspired.  They  were  inspired.  They 
remembered  those  memorable  words  of  their 
first  great  constitution:  "More  than  life  and 
personal  happiness  we  value  external  inde- 
pendence and  Internal  freedom."  Though 
Polish  arms  failed  In  this  unequal  struggle, 
yet,  in  defeat,  they  were  honored.  They 
had  shown  the  spirit  that  gives  men  the 
right  to  be  free.  A  spirit  that  has  never 
been  conqulred.  The  sacrifices  endured  and 
the  spirit  displayed  give  Poland  the  right 
to  be  free  again. 

There  should  be  no  doubt,  question,  or 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  Poland  shall  have 
the  return  of  Its  territory  and  full  sover- 
eignty. There  is  a  particular  obligation  upon 
otir  Nation  and  all  the  Allied  Nations  to  see 
that  this  is  done.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  break 
faith  with  those  who  have  suffered  and  died 
to  make  liberty  and  freedom  certain  and 
secure  throughout  the  world.  The  future 
treatment  accorded  Poland  may  well  be 
taken  as  a  symbol  of  what  may  be  expected 
by  smaller  and  weaker  nations  at  the  hands 
of  the  stronger  and  more  powerful  nations. 
For  this  reason  America,  actuated  as  It  is 
by  the  desire  to  sustain  and  support  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  with  re- 
spect to  all  peoples,  must  be  alert  and  In- 
sistent In  demanding  that  the  rights  of 
Poland  be  acknowledged  and  honored  by 
all  the  Allied  Nations,  as  well  as  by  others. 

Unless  the  territorial  integrity  and  sov- 
ereignty of  Poland  are  respected,  the  At- 
lantic Charter  becomes  a  meaningless  docu- 
ment and  a  failure.  The  first  three  points 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  as  promulgated  on 
August  14,  1941,  are  plain  and  understand- 
able. They  are  not  susceptible  to  equivoca- 
tion or  double  meaning.  The  Allied  Nations, 
in  adopting  the  Atlantic  Charter,  imre- 
servedly  agreed: 

First.  Their  countries  seek  no  aggrandize- 
ment, territorial  or  otherwise. 

Second.  They  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people  concerned. 

Third.  They  respect  the  rlghU  of  all  peo- 
ples to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  wiU  live;  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them. 

Apply  these  rules  to  Poland  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  will  be  satisfied. 

The  duty  of  America  is  plain.  We  will  not 
do  otn-  full  duty  to  Poland  unless  we  openly, 
wholeheartedly,  and  unreservedly,  and,  with 
all  the  strength  and  influence  we  possess, 
demand  that  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  Atlantic  Charter  shall  apply  In  full  force 
and  effect  to  Poland,  and  that  Polish  sov- 
ereignty and  freedom  be  thereby  fully  re- 
established. To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
betray  that  nation,  who,  in  our  war  of  inde- 
pendence, showed  its  interest  ard  its  faith 
In  the  cause  of  liberty  by  giving  to  us  the 
services  of  those  outstanding  mUltary  lead- 
ers. Gen.  Thaddetis  Kosdtiszko  and  Count 
CaElmir  Pulaski. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  having  the  hon- 
or and  privilege  of  representing   the  First 


Under  the  foreign  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,  the  so-called  Atlantic 


round  in  the  other  counties  of  my  dis- 
trict, Lorain,  Medina  ,and  Portage. 


of  the  united  States.    Second,  they  must 
have    attained    the    required    age.    It 
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Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey,  I  feel 
it  Is  my  duty,  and.  In  fulfillment  of  that 
duty,  I  shall  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  bring  America's  Influence  and  Its  every 
effort  in  support  of  the  reestablishment  of 
the  Polish  Republic.  Free  Poland,  in  a  free 
Europe,  may  well  be  considered  a  symbol  of 
the  world's  emancipation  from  the  power  of 
aggressor  nations. 


Members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  Who 
Are  Retiring  From  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

jOr  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Eightieth  Congress  convenes  in  Jan- 
uary, the  faces  of  a  number  of  the  out- 
standing Members  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  will  be  missing.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Some  months  ago  five  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  announced  they 
would  not  be  candidates  to  succeed  them- 
selves in  the  Congress.  Another  mem- 
ber did  not  receive  suflBcient  votes  in  his 
primary.  Therefore,  this  one  committee 
alone  is  losing  six  splendid  members. 

The  best  known,  and  the  one  who  has 
served  the  longest,  is  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Hatton  W.  Summers.  As  chairman  ever 
since  1933,  he  has  piloted  through  Con- 
gress much  legislation  of  world-wide  Im- 
portance. This  has  been  no  easy  job,  yet 
he  has  always  risen  to  the  occasion,  and 
the  times  are  few  and  far  apart  when 
the  legislation  which  he  fathered  was  not 
written  into  the  statute  books.  A  natural 
orator,  he  is  a  philosopher  seasoned  with 
enough  humor,  diplomacy,  and  prac- 
ticability to  make  him  exceptionally  ef- 
fective as  a  chairman.  Judge  Sumners, 
we  shall  miss  you  much,  and  may  you 
trod  only  a  path  strewn  with  flowers 
down  through  the  years. 

The  ranking  Republican  member  Is 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Clarence 
E,  HANCOCK,  who.  If  the  political  polls  and 
the  trends  are  to  be  believed,  would  be 
chairman  of  the  committee  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  Mr.  Hancock  retires  of  his  own 
volition.  Possessed  of  one  of  the  best 
legal  minds  in  the  Congress,  endowed 
with  plenty  of  courage,  he  commands  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  of  us. 
Never  offensively  partisan,  he  Is  a  good 
Republican,  believing  thoroughly  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  When  he  speaks 
in  Congress,  people  listen  because  he  says 
something  worth  while.  He  is  never  a 
demagog.  Many  a  law  is  a  better 
law  because  Clarence  Hancock  helped 
write  it,  and  in  his  retiring  we  lose  a  most 
valuable  member  of  the  committee  and 
one  whose  service  the  country  can  111 
afford  to  lose  in  these  trying  days.  The 
country  Is  safe  with  men  like  Mr. 
Hancock  at  the  legislative  helm.  We  all 
wish  him  well  in  any  line  he  may  pursue 
in  the  future. 

One  of  those  with  longest  service  on 
the  committee  Is  our  good  friend  and 


earnest  worker  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  Zebxtlon  Weaver.  His 
service  in  the  House  has  been  so  success- 
ful and  so  long  that  it  was  generally  as- 
sumed his  constituents  realized  his  worth 
to  his  district  and  to  the  Nation.  Always 
devoted  to  his  congressional  duties  and 
Invariably  on  the  job,  Zeb  Weaver  has 
been  a  wheel  horse  In  Congress.  He 
should  not  be  leaving  us;  however,  he 
will  retire  to  that  splendid  North  Caro- 
lina district  where  there  is  so  much  joy 
and  comfort  In  living.  Zee,  may  you 
live  for  many,  many  years  blessed  with 
good  health,  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
realization  that  you  have  assisted  In 
guiding  Congress  through  the  most  un- 
usual years  of  our  national  existence. 
May  peace  and  happiness  follow  you 
everj'where. 

When  the  gentleman  from  California, 
John  H.  Tolan,  informed  the  committee 
that  he  would  not  seek  reelection  in  the 
coming  fall,  no  one  took  his  statement 
seriously.  John  Tolan  has  been  In  Con- 
gresc  so  long  that  it  seems  that  It  could 
not  function  without  him.  Ever  alert  In 
the  Interests  of  his  own  district,  when 
his  own  State  was  involved,  and  always 
conscientiously  watchful  in  behalf  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  he  has  been  a  worth- 
while legislator.  Ever  cooperative  but 
never  yielding  when  principle  was  In- 
volved, he  was  naturally  outstanding. 
He  believes  thoroughly  in  the  Democrat- 
ic Party,  of  which  he  is  an  adherent,  and 
is  always  dependable.  To  know  John 
Tolan  is  to  like  him.  His  place  will  be 
hard  to  flll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  newer  men 
on  the  committee,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  Joseph  E.  Talbot,  oc- 
cupies a  unique  position.  Previous  expe- 
rience in  State  government  brought  him 
to  us  with  special  qualifications  for  con- 
gressional service.  Pew  new  Members 
of  Congress  are  accorded  a  jwsition  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Joe  Talbot 
came  here  with  the  right  kind  of  a  repu- 
tation, and  he  has  lived  up  to  the  expec- 
tations of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
Capable,  Industrious,  and  likeable,  he  is 
today  a  leader  in  this  great  committee, 
and  his  ability  is  recognized  by  all  of  his 
colleagues.  We  regret  to  see  him  leave 
us;  however,  his  friends  have  made  him 
a  candidate  for  Governor  of  his  State, 
and  we  all  know  that  his  public  service  is 
Just  beginning  and  not  ending.  Good 
luck,  Joe. 

The  committee  is  also  suffering  the  loss 
of  one  of  Its  ablest,  most  conscientious, 
diligent,  and  personable  members,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Sam  M.  Russell. 
Judge  Russell  was  in  Congress  because 
most  of  the  people  In  his  district  wanted 
him  here.  As  a  prosecuting  attorney  and 
as  a'  judge,  he  had  won  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  constituents.  They 
sent  him  to  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
he  has  performed  in  a  manner  bringing 
credit  to  himself,  honor  to  his  district 
and  his  State,  and  benefit  to  his  Nation. 
Sam  Russell  believes  in  certain  funda- 
mental principles.  He  is  always  for  the 
right  against  the  wrong,  and  no  one  ever 
has  any  doubt  on  which  side  of  a  <iues- 
tion  he  stands.  Judicial  In  tempera- 
ment, w^ith  the  energy  of.  a  prosecutor, 
he  has  brought  to  Congress  the  type  of 
leadership  that  coimts.    I  am  sure  he 


likes  his  work  in  Congress  as  much  as  his 
colleagues  like  him;  however,  I  do  not 
blame  him  for  preferring  the  dry  Texas 
climate  to  the  hot,  humid  weather  so 
common  in  Washington.  Sam  Russeu. 
will  make  good  and  serve  his  native 
State  of  Texas  in  some  capacity  for  years 
to  come.    Success  to  you,  Sam. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  doubt  If  any  appropriation  or 
act  of  Congress  was  ever  passed  which  is 
more  unpopular  in  the  Middle  West  than 
the  appropriation  by  this  Congress  of 
$3,750,000,000  to  Socialist  England. 

The  people  of  my  part  of  the  country 
are  growing  very  Impatient  with  the  New 
Deal  giving  away  ships,  airplanes,  and  no 
telling  what  else.  Now,  they  have  In- 
sisted upon  our  making  this  British  loan, 
which  I  think  should  be  called  a  gift 
for,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  Eng- 
land will  never  repay  the  loan.  They 
called  us  Uncle  Shylock  because  we 
even  talked  about  charging  them  a  little 
interest  after  the  fifth  year.  The  ad- 
ministration settled  the  multiplied  bil- 
lions we  had  lent  England  during  and 
after  World  War  I  and  in  lend-lease  dur- 
ing World  War  11,  for  a  mere  pittance, 
and  they  have  not  paid  that  pittance 
yet,  and  perhaps  never  will. 

The  taxpayers'  money  is  being  lent  to 
foreign  countries  and  given  to  them  with- 
out the  taxpayers'  consent.  Persistent 
rumor  on  good  authority  Is  to  the  effect 
that  Russia  will  soon  expect  a  loan  from 
the  United  States.  France  has  already 
obtained  one  out  of  funds  chiefly  con- 
tributed by  this  country,  and  other 
countries  are  to  follow  suit.  Where  will 
it  end? 

England  has  a  much  smaller  per  capita 
Indebtedness  than  this  country.  Russia 
has  a  smaller  per  capita  indebtedness 
than  the  United  States.  We  have  per- 
haps the  largest  per  capita  indebtedness 
of  any  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world. 
The  worst  part  of  it  all  is  that  we  do  not 
have  the  money  on  hand.  We  are  spend- 
ing more  than  we  are  taking  In.  That 
means  we  have  to  borrow  from  our  own 
citizens.  We  are  operating  on  a  deficit 
spending  basis.  It  Is  a  spending  spree  on 
which  the  New  Deal  administration  has 
embarked,  and  the  people  do  not  like  it. 

Sometime  ago  I  sent  out  a  referendtun 
to  40.000  of  my  constituents.  One  ques- 
tion I  asked  was.  "Should  our  Govern- 
ment continue  to  borrow  money  from  its 
citizens  to  lend  and  give  to  foreign  coun- 
tries before  paying  its  debts  to  home- 
folks?"  There  Is  no  place  that  our  Gov- 
ernment can  borrow  except  from  Its  own 
citizens.  If  the  money  is  taken  from 
the  banks,  it  Is  the  depositors'  money.  If 
it  comes  from  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, It  is  the  money  of  the  people  who 
own  stock  and  have  deposited  their  funds 


OI  UODgress  mere  nas  oeen  an  amena-      tlon  or  Europe  can  Better  illustrate  the  hopes      or  and  prlvUege  or  represenUng   the  First 
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with  the  association.  If  the  life  insurance 
companies  purchase  Government  bonds, 
the  money  that  is  used  is  the  fund  that 
is  being  held  to  pay  the  beneficiaries  un- 
der the  policies  issued  by  the  company. 
It  belongs  to  the  policyholders.  The 
seven-bilUon-odd  dollars  accumulated  to 
pay  social-security  benefits  belong  to  the 
future  beneficiaries  of  that  fund,  the 
people,  and  this  money  is  practically  all 
represented  by  Uncle  Sams  lOU's. 
Hence,  Uncle  Sam.  whenever  he  borrows 
any  money,  in  one  way  or  another  bor- 
rows it  from  our  citizens. 

The  several  thousand  people  who  an- 
swered the  above  question  showed  defi- 
nitely that  they  were  opposed  to  making 
the  British  loan.  Of  all  who  answered 
this  question,  only  5.56  percent  said  yes, 
and  94.44  percent  said  no.  The  farmers 
of  my  district  who  answered  the  question 
answered  decisively  in  the  negative;  3.35 
percent  said  yes.  and  96.65  percent  said 
no.  Of  the  World  War  I  veterans  who 
answered.  8.52  percent  said  yes  and  91.48 
percent  said  no.  Among  the  defense 
workers,  4.65  percent  answered  yes,  and 
95.35  percent  no. 

Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  allowing 
every  American  citizen  who  wants  to  lend 
money  to  Britain  to  show  his  sincerity  by 
subscribing  his  individual  funds  to  the 
loan.  I  am  morally  sure  that  the  loan 
would  fall  far  short  of  full  subscription. 
But  this  would  show  the  attitude  of  the 
people.  They  are  not  willing  to  be  taxed 
to  make  the  loan.  The  veterans  certainly 
were  opposed  to  the  loan,  and  they  are 
opposed  vigorously  to  the  give-away 
policy  of  this  New  Deal  administration. 
But  the  New  E)ealers  hs.ve  a  substantial 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
with  the  insistence  of  the  President,  the 
measure  passed,  with  my  vote  in  the 
negative. 


The  Duty  We  Owe  to  Our  Heroic  Dead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  jEKsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIIPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  194$ 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  accordance  with  the  permis- 
sion granted,  I  herewith  extend  my  re- 
marks by  the  inclusion  of  extracts  from 
an  address  delivered  by  me  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  memorial  monument  to  World 
War  n  veterans  on  Sunday,  November 
18,  1945,  at  Veterans'  Memorial  High 
School.  Camden,  N.  J.: 

Today  we  honor  those  who  so  vnliaatly 
•erred  their  country  in  the  Second  World 
War  as  we  imreil  this  beautiful  and  lasting 
monument  erected  in  their  memory. 

This  memorial  will  stand  here  through  all 
tho  yoan  to  ooma  ••  a  constant  reminder  of 
tbdr  htrolMU.  courage,  and  sacrifice  in  the 
cauM  of  their  coimtry. 

Qreat  credit  is  due  to  all  who  have  had  a 
part  in  the  erection  of  this  memorial  to  he  n 
lasting  tribute  and  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  service  that  was  rendered  by  those 
In  whose  honor  It  has  been  erected. 

I  trust  that  this  monument  will  always  be 
a  constant  inspiration  and  encouragement 
to  all  who  look  upon  it.  to  give  of  themselves 


in  peace  or  war  the  Fame  high  measure  of 
devotion  to  their  country  as  was  rendered 
by  those  whom  it  honors. 

Let  us  not  think,  however,  that  our  duty 
to  those  who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country  is  completed  by  erecting  here  a  mon- 
ument as  a  memorial.  Our  duty  to  them  re- 
quires that  each  of  us  shall  make  certain  and 
sure  that  the  principles  of  freedom  for  which 
they  fought  and  died  shall  ever  remain  the 
basic  principles  of  this  Nation,  and,  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  shall  ever  be  the  objectve 
toward  which  this  Nation  must  strive. 

It  is  our  further  duty  to  make  equally 
certain  and  sure  that  the  dependents  left 
by  those  who  died  In  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  for  whom  our  deepest  sjTnpathy 
goes  out,  shall  be  adequately  cared  for  ac- 
cording to  their  several  necessities.  This 
and  no  less,  we  owe  to  them  as  a  grateful 
nation.  No  greater  duty  do  we  owe  to  any- 
one as  a  nation  than  the  duty  to  care  for 
those, who  suffer  as  a  result  of  their  loved 
ones  having  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  and, 
likewise  we  owe  a  duty  to  help.  aid.  and  assist 
those  wlio  have  survived  but  whose  future 
is  made  harder  or  more  difficult  because  of 
physical  handicaps  or  ailments  resulting 
from  service  to  their  country. 

Although  victory  has  crowned  our  efforts 
and  our  enemies  have  been  defeated,  yet, 
there  is  much  to  be  done  before  the  peace 
for  which  we  fought  becomes  a  lasting  peace. 
Already  there  are  signs  that  indicate  that 
some  of  our  allies  are  not  actuated  by  the 
same  high  Ideals  that  prompted  our  partici- 
pation in  the  war.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in 
World  War  I  we  fought  for  ideals  and  won 
the  war.  But.  in  the  years  that  followed, 
the  ideals  for  which  we  fought  were  Ignored 
or  forgotten,  and.  World  War  II  was  the  re- 
sult. This  time  it  Is  the  duty  of  this  Nation 
to  utUizc  the  prestige  and  strength  it  now 
has  to  Ijisist  that  the  principles  of  freedom 
for  which  we  fought,  that  make  for  peace 
and  security,  shall  be  observed.  Without 
this  the  future  holds  no  better  prospect  than  ' 
the  past. 


^  Freedom  for  the  Philippines :  Fact  or 
Fancy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D£  UCY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1, 1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
the  leave  granted  me,  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
following  statement  sent  to  me  by  the 
Philippine  Lawyers  Guild.  It  presents  a 
remarkable  picture  of  events  In  the 
Philippines. 

America  must  be  alert  to  see  that  the 
plain  people  there  are  not  subjected  to 
a  new  dictatorship  of  Falangists  and  ex- 
collaborationists. 

The  president,  officers  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild,  and  delegates  to  this  national 
convention,  we  of  the  Philippine  Lawyers 
Guild  take  great  pleasure  in  conveying  to  all 
of  you  our  most  heartfelt  greetings.  This 
4tL  day  of  July  mtist  be  one  of  great  re- 
joicing In  your  country.  Ten  thousand 
miles  away  in  Manila,  we.  too.  are  celebrating 
our  one  big  day  in  history — the  final  grant 
of  PhUlppine  Independence. 

To  the  Filipino  people  this  Independence  is 
freedom  justly  earned  through  a  bitter  strug- 
gle since  the-^ays  of  bondage  under  Spain. 

Justified  misgivings,  however,  disturb  us  as 
wc  become  a  free  cation.    Enemies  of  peace 


and  of  freedom  In  both  your  country  and 
ours  have  already  taken  stepjs  to  emasculate 
Philippine  independence.  Clear  indications 
that  confirm  these  misgivings  include  (1) 
plans  for  a  thorough  exploitation  and  com- 
plete economic  domination  of  the  Philippines 
through  the  Bell  Act,  and  undue  pressure  to 
compel  Philippine  approval  of  the  act:  (2)  ^ 
the  unjustified  presence  of  large  United 
States  military,  naval,  and  air  forces  In 
Philippine  territory,  and  the  turning  over  of 
United  States  arms  and  war  equipment  to 
the  Philippine  Government  tbrorigh  bills  pre- 
sented in  the  United  States  Congress  for  no 
justifiable  purpose;  and  (3)  the  installation 
Into  power  of  a  Fascist  administration  in  the 
Islands  and  the  consequent  persecution  and 
bloody  suppression  of  democratic  forces. 

I 

The  policies  and  actions  of  the  High  Com- 
missioners  office  and  the  United  States  Army 
in  the  Philippines  cast  serious  reflections  on 
American  world  prestige  and  jeopardize 
PhUippine-American  good  will.  Through 
their  chief  agent  and  spokesman  in  these 
islands.  High  Commissioner  (now  Ambas- 
sador) Paul  V.  McNutt,  American  business 
Interests  succeeded  in  railroading  the  Bell 
Act  through  the  United  States  Congress. 
This  law,  falsely  labeled  as  'reciprocal"  is  so 
onerous  that  if  carried  into  full  effect.  It  wUl 
Inevitably  reduce  the  Philippine  Republic 
to  nothing  better  than  its  Jap-puppet  prede- 
cessor. 

On  the  very  day  that  local  newspapers  had 
reported  the  unexpected  news  that  President 
Truman  had  signed  the  Bell  bill,  a  mammoth 
parade  and  demonstration  of  protest  against 
it  was  being  held  In  ManUa.  It  was  attended 
by  50.000  peasants  and  city  workers  and 
members  of  some  23  civic  organizations  In- 
cluding the  Philippine  Lawyers  Guild.  One 
of  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  demonsUators  demanded  the  immediate 
recall  of  High  Commissioner  McNutt  from 
the  Philippines  because  he  was  "tmfrlendly 
to  the  Filipino  people." 

The  act  lays  down.  unUaterally.  tariff  and 
quota  procedures  imder  which  the  Filipinos 
are  to  carry  on  trade  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  for  the  next  28 
years.  The  act  Is  to  become  finally  effective 
upon  Its  approval  by  the  Philippine  Con- 
gress and  a  national  convention  or  plebiscite. 
Practically  every  provision  of  the  measure  is 
a  nail  In  the  coffin  of  Philippine  Independ- 
ence. Shockingly  himiiliatlng,  for  Instance, 
is  the  so-called  equal-rights  provision,  sec- 
tion 341,  which  provides  that  "the  disposi- 
tion, exploitation,  and  utilization  of  all  ag- 
ricultural, timber,  and  mineral  lands  of  the 
public  domain,  waters,  minerals,  coal,  pe- 
troleum, and  other  natural  resources  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  operation  of  public 
utilities  shall.  If  open  to  any  person,  be  open 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  all 
forms  of  business  enterprise  owned  or  con- 
trolled, directly  or  Indirectly,  by  United 
States  citizens,"  and  which  requires  the 
Philippines  to  amend  its  constitution. 

Although  equal  rights  to  exploit  are  pro- 
vided to  all,  the  setting  In  of  powerful  Amer- 
ican owned  or  controlled  syndicates,  with 
their  far-reaching  holding  companies,  will 
necessarily  leave  the  average  Filipino  and 
American  Investor  out  in  the  cold. 

The  measure  authorizes  8  years  of  "free 
trade"  upon  achievement  of  Philippine  in- 
dependence,  and  a  levy  of  a  gradually  in- 
creased tariff  over  the  succeeding  20  years. 
While  on  the  one  hand  United  States  goods 
are  absolutely  free  to  enter  the  Philippines 
with  no  restrictions  as  to  amount  (quota) 
or  kind  during  the  8  years  of  free  trade,  the 
only  major  and  exportable  products  tliat  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  export  to  the  United 
States  after  a  few  years  (the  war  has  de- 
stroyed our  Industries)  are  limited  by  re- 
stricted quotas  fixed  in  the  law. 

Whatever  hope  there  is  left  for  PUlplncs 
to  develop  their  own  economy  by  producing 
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native  goods  for  the  home  market  and  for 
export  to  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country  has  been  dampened  by  the  provision 
in  the  act  which  restricts  by  quota  not  only 
the  seven  major  Philippine  products  but  also 
any  other  goods,  should  it  be  found  that 
"they  are  coming,  or  likely  to  come.  Into 
substantial  competition  with  like  articles 
which  are  the  product  of  the  United  States" 
(sec.  504).  Having  removed  all  Initiative 
to  produce  goods  likely  to  come  into  com- 
petition, the  Philippines  becomes  a  perfect 
dumping  place  for  all  United  States  sur- 
plus goods.  Native  production  to  carry  on 
normal  trade  relations  with  other  nations — 
the  privilege  of  a  truly  Independent  coun- 
try— has  been  made  Impossible  by  this  pro- 
vision. It  shatters  all  hopes  of  Industrializ- 
ing the  country  to  relieve  the  masses  of  ovu* 
people  from  the  extreme  poverty  that  is  In- 
herent in  our  present  feudal  economy. 

By  exclusively  allocating  quota  rights  to 
prewar  exporters  and  by  dlscrlmlnately  as- 
signing them  on  the  basis  of  the  quota  right 
they  had  over  a  particular  period  before  the 
war,  the  law  has  obviously  been  designed 
to  protect  and  benefit  exclusively  the  inter- 
ests of  particular  individuals  or  of  a  class. 
The  full  import  of  the  provisions  becomes 
evident  when  It  Is  remembered,  as  in  the 
case  of  sugar,  which  was  our  prewar  major 
export,  that  approximately  only  23  percent 
of  quota  rights  were  in  the  hands  of  Fili- 
pinos. Americans  owned  the  greater  part 
of  the  right  with  the  Spanish  and  other  for- 
eign interests  coming  next.  Filipinos  can- 
not be  expected  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of 
the  law,  because  their  limited  government 
resources  preclude  full  benefits  of  banking 
and  other  credit  facilities. 

The  other  bill  concurrently  enacted  Into 
law  by  signature  of  President  Truman  Is  the 
Tydlngs  war-damage  bill  (S.  1610).  Owner- 
ship of  productive  property  was  mainly  la 
the  hands  of  foreigners  with  a  few  Filipino 
big  businessmen  holding  a  small  share.  The 
measure,  therefore,  does  not  benefit  the 
broad  masses  of  the  FUlplno  people.  The 
Filipino  middle  class,  with  property -damage 
claims  can  avail  themselves  of  only  $500  each. 
This  rehabilitation  measure,  although  it 
grants  some  benefits  to  some  people,  essen- 
tially rehabilitates  only  the  big  landlords, 
factory  owners,  and  Industrialists,  and  most 
of  them  are  foreigners. 

Apprehensive  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bell 
bill  by  the  Filipinos  who  would  eventually 
realize  that  they  are  being  swindled  out  of 
their  own  patrimony.  United  States  big  busi- 
nessmen, reportedly  through  \fcNutt,  found 
it  necessary  to  blackmail  the  Filipino  people 
into  accepting  the  Bell  bill  by  inserting  into 
the  provisions  thereof  a  new  section  (sec. 
601),  which  makes  availability  of  the  l>enefits 
of  the  rehabilitation  bill  contingent  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  Bell  trade  bill, 
n 

The  economic  structure  of  the  Philippines, 
predominantly  agricultural,  is  based  on  our 
peasantry.  F^om  Spanish  times  the  coxm- 
try's  economy  has  been  designed  mainly  to 
produce  raw  material  for  the  colonial  power, 
and  the  "free  (one-way)  trade"  relations  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  under  America  before  the 
war  only  served  to  Intensify  the  peasant's 
feudal  subjugation.  Sublevel  standards  of 
living  resulted  In  recurring  social  unrest  and 
baby  revolutions,  often  bloody,  occxured  at 
the  rate  of  1  every  10  years. 

A  survey  report  on  Philippine  labor  con- 
ditions before  the  war  by  the  Philippine  Bu- 
reau of  Census  and  Statistics  estimates  that 
the  average  peasant,  who  usually  cultivates 
from  1  to  2  hectares  of  rice  land,  earns  an 
annual  Income  of  from  P80  to  H25  ($3.33  to 
$5.02  montWy).  Particularly  In  central 
Luzon,  the  rice  granary  of  the  Philippines, 
seasonal  demands  for  rice-crop  cultivation 
fallows  him  only  3  months  of  actual  work  in 
the  fields,  and  leaves  him  without  employ- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  year.  During  culti- 
vation time  he  works  the  field  from  early 


dawn  to  sunset  for  his  own  landlord  and 
should  consider  himself  forttmate  working 
someone  else's  land  on  a  wage  basis.  This 
enables  him  to  earn  50  centavos  (25  cents) 
for  the  day's  work.  The  rest  of  the  year  the 
peasant  lives  on  odd  jobs,  such  as  carpentry, 
river  or  swamp  fishing,  backyard  vegetable 
raising,  and  on  usurious' loans  from  his  land- 
lord. He  Is  at  the  complete  mercy  of  his 
feudal  master,  who  owns  the  land  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see. 

The  Japanese  Invasion  brought  about  great 
and  sudden  changes.  Landlords  flew  to  cities 
and  towns  for  safety.  Not  having  the  means 
to  go  anywhere,  the  peasant  was  forced  to 
stay  behind  and  to  ward  off  as  best  he  could 
the  brutal  incursions  of  the  Japanese  patrols. 
Under  the  circumstances,  he  had  but  one 
choice  to  make — resist.  He  soon  found  him- 
self in  the  forefront  of  the  world  movement 
against  the  enemies  of  peace  and  democracy. 

The  valiant  and  effective  resistance  that 
the  peasant  guerrUlas  of  Central  Luzon  had 
put  up  against  the  enemy  has  drawn  th« 
respect  and  praise  even  of  the  United  States 
Army.  The  People's  Anti-Japanese  Army 
(Hukbalahap) ,  the  military  arm  of  the  PKM. 
militant  peasant  sharecroppers'  union  of 
600,000  members  in  central  Luzon,  waged  a 
bitter  and  unrelenting  battle  with  the  Jap- 
anese forces.  Many  big  landlords  who  had 
flown  to  Manila  for  safety  from  the  Japanese 
invaders  remained  there  to  engage  in  the 
lucrative  business  of  dealing  in  war  material 
with  those  they  had  so  lately  feared.  Left 
in  complete  control  of  the  territories  they 
had  liberated  or  areas  which  had  been  un- 
occupied by  Japanese  forces,  the  peasant 
union  established  autonomous  local  demo- 
cratic governments.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  the  peasants  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  the  democratic  processes  that  had  been  the 
exclusive  patrimony  of  the  privileged  few. 
Village  councils  of  from  seven  to  nine  mem- 
bers were  elected  by  the  village  peasants,  and 
similar  town  officials  were  likewise  elected  by 
the  town  folk.  The  fields  were  cultivated  and 
the  rice  harvest  hidden  away  to  avoid  cap- 
ture by  the  enemy. 

These  democratic  gains  of  the  occupation 
period  that  the  peasants  had  fought  for  with 
their  lives  are  now  being  taken  away  from 
them;  and  the  methods  that  are  being  vised 
are  much  the  same  as  those  employed  by  the 
landlord-aided  Japanese.  A  private  army, 
financed  and  supported  by  landlords,  has 
been  organized  and  turned  loose  on  the 
peasants;  well-prepared  propaganda  has  en- 
deavored to  discredit  the  peasant  cause  both 
here  and  abroad;  and  the  Philippine  Army 
military  police,  composed  mainly  of  the  pup- 
pet constabulary  force  \inder  the  Japanese, 
with  old  feuds  to  settle  with  the  peasants, 
are  being  given  a  free  hand  to  crush  the 
peasant  movement.  Behind  the  scenes,  act- 
ing as  liaison  officers  and  arms  providers, 
and  in  many  cases  actvially  directing  tbs 
offensive,  are  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army.  The  American  high  command  here 
from  the  very  first  sought  to  crush  tha 
peasant  movement.  It  interned  the  two  lead- 
ers of  the  People's  Anti-Japanese  Army,  de- 
spite the  help — unequalled  by  many  and  sur» 
passed  by  none  of  the  other  guerrilla  organ- 
izations— that  this  army  had  given  them;  and 
It  reftised  full  recognition  to  the  peasant 
force.  This,  of  course.  Is  merely  a  result  of 
the  over-all  attempt  to  keep  the  Philippines 
a  colony  in  fact,  if  not  in  name. 

m 

The  most  bitterly  contested  elections  In 
Philippine  history  were  held  on  April  23, 
1946.  The  two  candidates  for  presidency 
were  young,  former  Brig.  Gen.  Manuel  A. 
Roxas,  who  stayed  in  the  Philippines  during 
the  occupation  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  puppet  cabinet;  and  old,  conservative 
Sergio  Osmena,  who  had  gone  to  the  United 
States  with  former  President  Quezon,  Just 
before  the  fall  of  Corregldor. 

Roxas  was  suppoitad  by  the  party  he  cre- 
ated, a  self-styled  "Liberal"  party  compoeed 


In  the  main  of  men  who,  like  him,  had 
occupied  positions  in  the  puppet  government 
of  Laurel,  or  who  were  dlsgnmtled  at  Os- 
mefia  for  one  reason  or  another.  OBme&a 
was  supported  by  a  coalition  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  guard  Natlonallsta  Party, 
the  prewar  Popular  Front  and  the  new.  pro- 
gressive Democratic  Alliance,  which  had 
banded  together,  not  so  much  to  support 
Osmefia,  as  to  fight  Roxas  whom  they  feared 
because  of  his  Fascist  inclinations  and  sup- 
port. 

Roxas,  who  controlled  the  Philippine  Army 
and  well-armed  guerrilla  bands  throughout 
the  Islands  had  predicted  a  revolution  should 
he  lose,  and  guerrilla  chiefs  nmnlng  for  Con- 
gress under  his  ticket  threatened  the  people 
that,  should  Osmefia  win  they  would  "march 
to  Malacanan  (the  presidential  palace)  and 
take  over  the  reigns  of  government."  Sen- 
ator-elect Pendatum.  a  Roxas  man,  openly 
admitted  that  his  guerrillas  In  Mindanao  had 
arms  and  ammunition  to  last  them  2  years 
should  things  turn  out  the  wrong  way.  The 
Eighty-sixth  American  Division  despite  previ- 
ous GI  protests  was  dispatched  to  Central 
Luzon  and  alerted  24  hours  a  day,  and  United 
States  Army  patrol  planes  inceaaantly  pa- 
troled  the  skies  over  central  Luion. 

Roxas  won  the  elections  by  a  plurality  of 
slightly  more  than  200.000  of  the  2.500.000 
votes  cast,  but  bis  supporters  scored  a  clean- 
cut  victory  In  Congress. 

Immediately  after  Roxas'  victory  became 
certain,  his  "Liberal  Party"  laid  down  plans 
to  consolidate  the  power  necessary  for  the 
execution,  among  other  things,  of  the  all- 
important  and  urgent  party  commitment-^ 
the  approval  of  the  Bell  Act.  The  existence 
of  a  strong  liberal -progressive  opposition, 
however,  was  something  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  execution  of  a  two-way  strategy  was 
therefore  necessary:  (1)  Crush  the  minority 
opposition  In  Congress  or  at  least  dominate 
the  voting  power,  and  this  was  to  be  ef- 
fectively done  by  ousting  all  the  seven 
central  Luzon  representative*  and  at  least 
three  senators  of  the  minority  in  the  senate; 
(2)  military  drive  on  the  peasants  in  central 
Luzon. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  gavels  In  both  houses 
called  for  business  after  the  chamber  presi- 
dents had  been  chosen,  the  majority  filed 
resolutions  excluding  the  seven  Democratic- 
Alliance  representatives  and  three  coalition 
senators. 

In  disgust  at  the  ruling  of  the  senate  presi- 
dent on  a  point  of  parliamentary  natiira 
further  curtailing  minority  rights,  the  mi- 
nority senators  walked  out  of  the  senate 
halls. 

In  their  absence  the  recolutlons  ousting 
them  was  approved,  despite  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  same  procedure  was  in  progress,  but 
superior  tactical  maneuvers  by  minority 
leaders  has  successfully  delayed  approval  of 
the  ouster  resolution.  The  seven  Democratic 
Alliance  representatives,  however,  have  t>een 
denied  the  right  to  speak  or  vote  on  normal 
House  business. 

The  first  step  of  the  majority  Campaign 
was  accomplished.  Succeeding  steps  fol- 
lowed with  breath-taking  rapidity.  Three 
majority  representatives-elect  under  indict- 
ment for  treason  in  the  People's  Court  were 
allowed  to  sit.  Similarly,  three  bold-over 
senators  who  are  likewise  facing  treaaon 
charges  for  having  collaborated  with  the 
Japanese,  and  who  also  belong  to  the  Roxas 
party,  were  admitted,  despite  challenges,  into 
the  senate.  Meanwhile,  a  teclinical  Inter- 
pretation removing  the  Bell  Act  from  the 
category  of  a  commercial  treaty  which  re- 
quires three-fourths  vote  was  seciu-ed.  and 
new  rules  have  been  adopted  whereby  only 
a  plurality  vote  would  be  necessary  to  ap- 
prove the  act  instec  )  of  the  two- thirds  vote 
required  by  the  old  rules  for  ordinary  legis- 
lation. Other  steps  include,  a  bill  Intro- 
duced In  Philippine  Congress  providing  for 
outright  abolition  of  the  Pfople's  Coiirt  and 
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vation  time  he  works  the  field  Irom  early      ated,  a  self-styled  "Liberal"  party  composed      outright  abolition  ol  tht  People's  Court  and 
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the  OIBce  of  Special  Prosecutors;  a  move  for 
a  general  amnesty  grant  to  all  "political 
and  military  collaborators":  the  filing  of  an 
unconstitutional  bill  by  the  senate  majortty 
floor  leader  to  cut  down  the  membership  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  bill  designed  to  coerce 
the  Judiciary  into  submission  to  Roxas'  Lib- 
eral Party's  orders;  labor  regimentation 
through  a  Government-sponsored  union 
called  the  Philippine  Confederation  of  Labor 
and  Peasantry  (PCLP).  designed  to  break 
the  back  of  the  CLO  (Congress  of  Labor 
Ofganlmtlont)  and  the  PKM.  the  two  power- 
ful genuine  labor  unions  In  the  country;  and. 
the  creation  not  only  of  a  state  police,  but 
fit  a  civilian  police  force,  responsible  only  to 
"the  President,  remlnlecent  of  the  hated 
KemplUi  and  Hitler's  SS  Uoopers. 

The  Philippine  military  police,  which  later 
is  to  constitute  the  state  police,  is  part  of 
the  Philippine  Army,  under  the  Department 
of  National  Defense.  The  national  budget 
for  11M7-48  submitted  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Roxas  appropriates  the  amount  of 
84.123.715  pesos  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Department  of  National  De- 
fense. This  represents  the  biggest  outlay  of 
the  budget  and  consists  of  83.15  percent  of 
the  total  proposed  appropriation — this,  of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  arms  of  all  de- 
scriptions and  other  equipment  worth  75,- 
000,000  pesos  that  Is  now  being  turned  over 
to  the  Philippliio  Government,  and  other 
arms  and  equipment  yet  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Philippine  Government  by  the  United 
States  Army,  free  of  cost,  as  proposed  in  bills 
lately  Introduced  in  the  United  States  Con- 
greas. 

In  the  meantime,  the  military  offensive  In 
the  Central  Plains  of  Luzon  proceeds  accord- 
ing to  plan.  Tbe  MP  commands  In  the  en- 
tire area  have  been  enormously  reinforced, 
and.  despite  agreements  initiated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment limiting  the  activities  of  the  MP's 
as  a  part  of  the  so-called  "bloodless  pacifica- 
tion" campaigns,  villages  and  towns  are  con- 
stantly raided  by  them,  and  peasants  have 
been  arrested  on  mere  fancy  and  almost  in- 
vartahly  are  never  heard  of  again.  Grave  and 
widespread  violations  of  civil  rights  and  lib- 
erties have  developed  into  such  an  incurable 
social  cancer  that  ordinary  redress  to  the 
Government  and  the  courts  of  law  seem  in- 
adequate. 

It  is  not  even  a  secret  that  the  United 
States  Army  has  thrown  its  weight  on  the 
aide  of  the  landlords.  Charges  that  are  made 
In  the  Philippine  press  that  the  American 
Counter-intelligence  Corps  has  Issued  11- 
enxna  to  members  of  private  landlord 
••etTllian  guards."  while  peasants  found  with 
arms  are  severely  treated,  have  never  been 
denied:  nor  has  the  Army  denied  that  Its 
Insistence  on  a  strong  MP  force  In  central 
lAiaon  has  been  sabotaging  peace  efforts  that 
has  been  initiated  by  the  Government  be- 
tween the  peasants  and  the  landlords.  When 
ProTOat  Ifarshal  Gtenenl  Pederlco  Oboca,  who 
haa  been  lately  relieved,  was  asked  by  news- 
paper reporters  why  he  was  not  going  to 
abide  by  a  peace  talk  agreement  providing 
that  the  MP  force  assigned  to  the  Central 
Plains  would  be  lessened  and  Its  command 
reahoflad  because  of  tbe  officer's  prolandlord 
Maa.  they  were  answered.  "I  don't  have  to 
stick  by  it.  I  have  Just  seen  General  Styer 
(commanding  general.  APWESPAC),  and  I 
am  getting  more  reinforcements  from  the 
Vlaayas." 

Tbe  attempt  to  secure  complete  economic 
domination  of  the  Philippines  through  the 
Bell  act,  the  United  States  Army  cooperating 
In  the  drive  to  crush  the  peasant  movement, 
the  maintenance  of  imjustiflably  large 
armed  forces  here,  and  the  plans  to  build  and 
CCfeabUih  cot  only  naval,  but  military  and 
■ir  feaacB  here  are  Inexplicable — unless  the 
United  States  Is  preparing  for  a  third  world 
war. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  National 
Z<awyers  Guild  take  initiative  in  demanding; 


that  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  be 
extended  and  applied  to  all  subject  peoples  in 
Asia;  that  the  United  States  Army  command 
in  the  Philippines  be  instructed  to  abstain 
In  pursuing  Interventionist  policies;  that  all 
United  States  troops  be  withdrawn,  except 
those  absolutely  needed  to  maintain  surplus 
equipment  and  property,  and  plans  to  main- 
tain air  and  naval  bases  In  the  Philippines  be 
abandoned;  that  our  absolute  repudiation  of 
the  Bell  act  be  voiced  and  the  way  opened 
for  a  fair  American-Philippine  trade  and 
other  agreements,  and  that  recently-named 
Ambassador  Paul  V.  McNutt  be  Immediately 
recalled  from  the  Phillppmes,  because  his 
continued  presence  In  the  new  republic  will 
further  prejudice  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Filipino  people,  and  will  be  an  Impediment 
to  Philippine-American  trust  and  good  will. 

Carlos  P.  Ramos, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Philippine  Latcyers  Guild. 


The  Bitter  With  the  Sweet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  were  considering 
House  Joint  Resolution  390.  the  seventh 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  stated: 

This  is  Just  another  Instance  where  we  are 
required  to  take  some  of  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet.  I  am  in  favor  of  that  portion  of  the 
bill  which  allows  cash  payments  to  enlisted 
veterans,  the  same  as  the  officers  received, 
but  I  am  against  the  $26,000,000  to  OPA. 

I  was  then  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  these  remarks. 

This  seventh  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  provided,  among  other  things,  for  an 
appropriation  of  $2,479,663,210.45  with 
which  to  pay  terminal-leave  payments 
to  enlisted  men,  to  place  them  upon  a 
comparable  basis  with  the  commissioned 
men  who  had  received  terminal-leave 
pay  during  and  subsequent  to  World  War 
n.  This  provision  was  laudable  and 
praiseworthy  and  every  Member  of  the 
House  was  in  favor  of  terminal-leave 
payments  to  the  enlisted  men. 

However,  the  same  bill  contained  other 
provisions  which  were  not  so  populL'-. 
In  fact,  many  of  us  were  opposed  to  ap- 
propriating the  additional  sum  of  $26,- 
000.000  to  OPA.  Many  others  were 
opposed  to  other  large  items  in  this 
deficiency  appropriation  bill,  including 
the  $600,000  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  many  in- 
stances where  certain  features  or  items 
in  an  appropriation  bill  were  not  con- 
troversial, but  others  were  extremely 
controversial.  This  administration  has 
had  a  habit  of  giving  us  the  bitter  with 
the  sweet.  We  have  been  forced  to  take 
the  undesirable  with  the  desirable,  or 
not  get  the  desirable  at  all,  and  that  is 
certainly  what  happened  in  this  instance. 
That  is  what  happens  when  the  New  Deal 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
with  the  backing  of  the  President,  sees 
fit  to  force  the  passage  of  appropriatioa 


bills  to  provide  for  and  keep  alive  the 
unpopular,  obnoxious,  and  in  some  in- 
stances un-American  bureaus.  That  is 
the  way  the  New  Deal  crowd  has  kept 
alive  many  of  the  bureaus  that  other- 
wise would  have  gone  out  of  existence 
for  lack  of  appropriations  to  maintain 
them.  We  will  not  be  rid  of  these  bu- 
reaus which  the  people  so  much  want 
abolished  until  we  are  not  forced  to  take 
the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  We  should 
have  the  privilege  of  voting  separately 
upon  these  subjects  and  the  appropria- 
tions for  each  bureau  and  each  operat- 
ing agency  of  govertmient.  But  they 
know  that  this  would  spell  the  doom  of 
many  of  these  bureaus.  It  would  be 
their  death  knell.  It  would  take  too 
many  political  appointees  off  the  pay 
rolls. 


Terminal  Lea?e  Pay  Should  Be  Made  In 
Cash  to  GI  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.  R.  4051  which  provided 
for  terminal  leave  pay  for  enlisted  GI 
personnel  was  to  guarantee  equality  of 
treatment  to  enlisted  and  officer  person- 
nel and  remove  discrimination. 

As  finally  passed  by  the  Congress,  the 
terminal  leave  pay  bill  falls  far  short 
of  its  objective  by  providing  only  part 
cash  payment  and  the  balance  in  5- 
year,  nonnegotiable,  nontransferrable 
bonds  on  wliich  no  loans  can  be  obtained. 
Officer  personnel  receive  terminal  leave 
pay  in  cash,  and  enUsted  personnel 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  cash  pay- 
ment now  when  many  of  them  need  it 
during  their  readjustment  to  civilian  life. 

Terminal  leave  pay  is  not  a  bonus.  It 
Is  pay  for  men  who  stayed  on  the  job 
and  did  not  take  leave  to  which  they 
were  entitled  during  their  service  with 
the  armed  forces.  They  should  receive 
this  pay  in  cash  because  they  earned  it, 
and  Congress  should  amend  the  terminal 
leave  pay  bill  to  give  the  veteran  the 
right  to  payment  in  cash  if  he  wants  it. 

Following  is  an  excellent  statement  of 
the  case  for  cash  payment  to  the  GI 
veteran  as  presented  by  Harold  O.  Stagg, 
editor  of  the  Army  Times: 

AUCT   TZMXS, 

Washington.  D.  C,  July  22,  1946. 
The  HoncH^ble  O.  L.  McDonoucu, 
Member  0/ Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  McEKuiough:  "Rie  pro- 
posal of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Ckunmit- 
tee  to  pay  accrued,  unused  leave  to  enlisted 
and  former  enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces  In  nonnegotiable  6-year  bonds  Instead 
of  in  cash,  as  voted  overwhelmingly  and 
unanimously  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  11,  is.  In  our  opinion,  unneces- 
sary, unjustified,  and  unfair. 

The  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  In 
amending  H.  R.  4051,  states  that  it  seeks  to 
lessen  the  inflationary  effects  of  contem- 
plated payments  to  enlisted  and  former  en- 
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listed  personnel  by  providing  for  the  Issu- 
ance to  them  of  5-year,  nonnegotiable,  non- 
transferable bonds  on  which  no  loans  can 
be  obtained. 

The  report  of  the  committee  states  that 
"sentiment  has  been  widespread,  both  in  the 
Congress  and  In  the  country,  that  Justice 
and  fairness  require  equality  of  treatment 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  with  respect  to 
their  leave  rights  and  benefits." 

Nonetheless,  the  committee  failed  utterly 
to  provide  that  "equality  of  treatment" 
when  it  reconmiended  that  payment  of  the 
obligation  to  enlisted  and  former  enlisted 
personnel  be,  in  effect,  postponed  for  5  years. 
Terminal -leave  pay  to  officers  was  Justified 
during  and  since  the  close  of  World  War  II 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  May  8,  1874, 
which  authorized  "in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  War."  leave  of  absence  without 
deduction  in  pay  or  allowances  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  120  days.  Pay  for  unused  leave 
has  been  made  to  officers  in  cash. 

For  Congress  to  countenance,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  removal  of  price  controls;  sub- 
stantially higher  wages  in  Government,  in- 
dustry, and  the  armed  forces;  reduction  of 
taxes.  Increased  public-works  spending;  and 
then  defer  for  5  years — through  the  Issu- 
ance of  nonnegotiable  bonds — pay  for  earned 
but  unused  leave  to  enlisted  and  former 
enlisted  personnel  on  the  grounds  that  it 
lessens  the  dangers  of  inflation  Is,  In  our 
opinion.  Indefensible.  It  Is  neither  economi- 
cally sound  nor  morally  Justifiable. 

Terminal-leave  pay  is  not  a  bonus,  either 
for  officers  or  enlisted  personnel.  It  Is  not 
a  wage  Increase.  It  Is  not  a  sop  to  politics. 
It  Is  a  debt  now  owed  to  the  enlisted  and 
former  enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces.  It  was  earned  in  the  same  way  that 
officers  earned  the  leave  for  which  they  were 
paid  In  cash  upon  separation.  It  was  earned 
In  large  part  on  the  battle  fronts  and  under 
other  wartime  conditions  that  made  It  Im- 
possible for  earned  leave  to  be  used  as  earned. 
There  Is  Justification  for  paying  officers 
for  unused  leave  In  cash,  and  there  Is  the 
same  Justification  for  paying  enlisted  and 
former  enlisted  personnel  In  cash.  There 
is  a  very  real  Justification  for  treating  officers 
and  men  alike. 

While  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  serv- 
ices was  earning  the  terminal-leave  pay 
which  they  have  not  received,  civilians  pa- 
triotically poured  billions  of  dollar"  Into  ne- 
gotiable war  bonds  and  today  are  cashing 
in  those  bonds  at  will. 

During  the  war  the  officers  anc.  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  services  also  roured  a  huge 
percentage  of  their  earnings — especially  while 
fighting  overseas — Into  war  bonds,  and  un- 
less the  terminal-leave  pay  so  long  overdue 
to  enlisted  personne'  is  paid  in  cash,  they, 
too,  may  have  to  cash  In  their  war  bonds. 
Payment  of  terminal  leave  In  cash  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  Nation's  economy  any 
more  than  the  day-to-day  cashini;  in  of  war 
bonds  by  civilians  and  former  service  per- 
sonnel. 

The  committee  agrees  that  sentiment  In 
favor  of  granting  terminal  leave  to  enlisted 
personnel  Is  widespread.  The  fact  that  380 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  unanimously  to  make  payment  Icr  vai- 
used  leave  In  cash  Is  further  evidence  ol  that 
sentiment.  To  substitute  a  5-year  nonne- 
gotiable bond-payment  plan  at  this  late 
date  is  Inequitable  in  the  extreme  and  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  committee's  own  state- 
ment that  Justice  and  fairness  require 
"equality  of  treatment." 

If  terminal-leave  pay  is  to  benefit  enlisted 
and  former  enlisted  men.  It  should  place  the 
money  in  their  hands  when  they  need  It 
most:  that  is,  In  the  first  crucial  months  of 
readjustment  to  civ  1  life — not  5  years  from 
now,  when  they  will  have  had  time  to  rees- 
tablish themselves.  Certainly  If  they  are 
paid  In  bonds,  such  bonds  should  be  nego- 
tiable war  bonds. 


If  Congress  Is  to  place  enlisted  men  on 
equality  of  treatment  with  officers,  as  the 
committee  sets  forth,  then  provision  should 
be  made  for  payment  In  cash.  That  is  the 
form  In  which  officers  have  been  and  are  bo 
Ing  paid,  and  It  Is  not  recalled  that  the 
President,  the  Budget  Btirtau,  or  the  Con- 
gress made  any  comments  on  the  inflation- 
ary aspects  of  such  payments. 

Apart  from  tbe  equities  of  the  case — and 
there  are  many — it  should  be  realized  that 
not  all  enlisted  and  former  enlisted  men 
would  spend  their  terminal  leave  pay  im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  it.  Those  who 
have  no  real  need  v.'ill  bank  the  money,  or 
otherwise  save  or  invest  it.  Furthermore, 
cash  payment  will  result  in  considerable 
reduction  of  Federal  disbursements  for  un- 
employment compensation  by  making  it  un- 
necessary for  many  former  enlisted  men  to 
claim  Jobless  pay. 

It  is  hoped  very  earnestly  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  give 
consideration  to  the  Justice  and  the  equity 
of  the  points  outlined  above.  We  would  very 
much  appreciate  receiving  from  you  an  ex- 
pression of  your  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  for  payment  in  cash  instead  of  5-yeer, 
nonnegotiable,  nontransferable  bonds,  for 
publication  In  an  early  issue  of  Army  Times. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habold  O.  Staco, 

Editor. 


What  It  the  Hold-Back 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  appeared 
in  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Journal,  March 
1946.  The  reasoning  therein  set  forth  as 
still  good.  What  is  the  hold-back?  I 
quot^  the  article : 

WHAT  IS  THX  HOLD-BACKT 

Never  were  more  Americans  anxious  to  buy 
more  things  than  right  now.  People  clamor 
for  stockings  and  shirts;  they  want  automo- 
biles and  houses. 

They  have  more  money  than  ever  before, 
ready  to  lay  on  the  counters  of  the  stores. 

The  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  Na- 
tion was  never  higher  than  It  Is  now.  Fac- 
tories and  machines  are  ready  to  make 
things.  Banks  full  of  money  are  anxious  to 
lend  credit. 

The  farms,  the  forests,  and  the  mines  are 
still  able  to  yield  forth  rich  supplies  of  raw 
materials. 

More  people  than  ever  before  are  trained 
in  the  skills  of  production  and  In  the  know- 
how  of  management. 

Inflation's  explosive  danger  looms  ahead 
unless  production  soon  pours  out  the  goods 
to   match   the   demands. 

What  is  holding  us  back?  Why  are  not 
the  stockings  and  shirts  and  automobiles 
and  houses  forthcoming? 

Do  strikes  explain  the  delays  in  produc- 
tion? Or  are  they  a  result,  a  mere  symptom 
of  the  deeper  causes  which  hold  us  back? 

The  real  trouble  Is  not  strikes.  They  are 
only  temporary  set-backs.  Some  of  them  may 
result  in  healthy  adjustments. 

The  real  hold-backs  are  the  Federal 
monkey  wrenches  in  the  national  machinery. 

Behind  the  delays  in  production  are  ceil- 
ings, restrictions,  controls,  and  ponderous 
Government  agencies  which  deprive  the  pro- 
ducer of  his  freedom  to  make  the  decision* 
necessary  If  be  Is  to  serve  tbe  public.    Tber* 


is  no  scarcity  of  raw  materials,  no  mis- 
understanding  with  labor,  and  no  idle  wheel 
behind  which  the  rigid  hand  of  overgov- 
ernment  may  not  be  found. 

The  No.  1  offender  Is  OPA.  Necessary  dur- 
ing war,  price  control  in  peacetime  prevent* 
production. 

Whenever  applied,  it  upsets  the  delicate, 
self-adjusting  mechanism  of  price  balances. 

No  Industry  will  produce  at  a  loss.  No 
industry  can  long  survive  competition  that 
can  undersell.  No  machine  can  be  assem- 
bled for  the  consumer  if  no  supplier  is  mak- 
ing the  parts. 

Looking  to  the  far  future.  Americana  will 
need  to  decide  soon  whether  they  want  their 
abimdance  In  goods  or  In  government,  in 
freedom  or  in  authority.  It  1*  one  or  the 
other. 

Close  up  the  OPA  now.  Goods  will  be  made. 
Jobs  will  multiply.  The  country  will  rise 
to  its  feet  and  work. 


Report  of  the  United  States  Edncatioo 
Mission  to  Japan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUrORKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 
Friday.  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reshaping  of  the  system  of  education  in 
Japan  is  one  of  the  major  tasks  of  the 
Supreme  Allied  Command. 

Here  is  the  report  of  the  result  of  a 
survey  of  the  United  States  education 
mission  outlining  the  steps  necessary  to 
take  to  bring  about  a  system  of  education 
which  will  give  the  people  of  Japan  a 
better  and  more  thorough  system  of 
education  so  that  all  her  people  may 
obtain  the  benefits  of  better  education. 

Following  is  the  report: 

Report  or  thx  UNmsD  States  Education 
Mission  to  Japan 

Early  in  January  1946  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  the  Allied  Powers  requested  the 
United  States  War  Department  to  send  to 
Japan  a  -^roup  of  American  educators  to  con- 
sult with  and  advise  general  headquarters 
and  Japanese  educators  on  problems  relat- 
ing to  education  In  Japan.  In  view  of  long- 
range  planning  then  in  progress  in  Wash- 
ington concerning  the  reeducation  and  re- 
orientation of  Japan,  the  War  Department  re- 
quested the  Department  of  State  to  select  the 
personnel  of  the  proposed  mission.  Twenty- 
seven  persons  were  chosen,  and  Dr.  George  D. 
Stoddard  was  appointed  chairman.  After 
engaging  in  various  studies  and  conferences 
in  Japan  during  the  month  of  March,  the 
mission  has  presented  this  report. 

The  mission  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
the  original  negative  directives,  such  as  those 
eradicating  militarism  and  nationalistic 
Shlntolsm  from  the  schools,  but  it  has  con- 
centrated chiefly  upon  positive  proposals. 
Some  of  these  are  the  follcwing: 

AIMS   and   content   OF   EDUCATION 

Decentralization  of  educational  control  in 
order  that  teachers  may  be  freed  to  develop 
professionally  under  guidance  without  regi- 
mentation. Development  and  practice  of 
morals  in  the  various  activities  of  the  democ- 
ratized school,  rather  than  as  a  separata 
study.  Adoption  of  a  more  objective  view- 
point in  textbooks  and  reference  materials. 
Inauguration  of  a  basic  program  of  health 
instruction.  Emphasis  on  vocational  educa« 
tion. 
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UlNGUAGK   KITORM 

Institution  of  the  u^e  of  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet. Appointment  of  a  commission  of 
Japanese  scholars,  educators,  and  statesmen 
to  devise  a  comprehensive  program  of  lan- 
g--age  reform  Including  the  introduction  of 
some  type  of  Romajl  Into  the  schools  and  the 
life  of  the  nation. 

AOKINISTmATION  Or  PSIMAST  AND  SICOKDAST 
EDUCATION 

Creation  of  educational  agencies  elected  by 
popular  vote,  at  both  local  and  prefectural 
levels.  Upward  revision  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation In  schools  to  be  tax-supported,  coedu- 
cational, and  tultlon-free. 

TBAINDtC  or  TCACHEKS 

Formulation  of  a  program  for  the  reeduca- 
tion of  teachers  to  further  the  adoption  of 
democracy.  Modification  of  normal  schools 
to  provide  the  kind  of  teachers  Deeded. 

ADULT  DUCATION 

Postering  of  adult  education  through  even- 
ing and  extension  classes  for  adults,  and  the 
UM  of  school  buildings  for  a  variety  of  com- 
munity activities.  Establishment  of  public 
libraries,  particularly  for  use  In  adult 
education. 

KXCUn  EDUCATION 

Establishment  of  additional  colleges  and 
universities  according  to  a  considered  plan. 
to  make  higher  education  available  for  the 
majority. 


Once  a  Water  Boy,  Always  a  Water  Boy? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  IliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  years  ago  I  was  called 
upon  to  address  a  group  of  Boy  Scouts 
and  their  friends.  I  was  requested  to 
base  my  talk  upon  an  actual  experience 
of  my  boyhood,  which  would  Illustrate 
the  importance  of  obedience  to  the  or- 
ders given  by  our  seniors  and  those  In 
authority.  They  wanted  my  narration  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  young  people 
are  frequently  put  to  the  test  when  they 
are  not  aware  of  it.  and  that  the  way  in 
which  youth  responds  to  such  tests  fre- 
quently enables  an  employer  or  the  one 
giving  the  orders  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  boy.  Hence,  I  chose  an 
actual  experience  from  my  own  life  with 
a  moral  that  I  considered  most  whole- 
some. I  spoke  to  those  boys  on  the  sub- 
ject Once  a  Water  Boy,  Always  a  Water 
Boy?  The  following  is  what  I  said  on 
this  subject: 

Were  you  ever  a  water  boy?  Have  you  ever 
had  some  menial  task  to  perform,  which 
was  not  altogether  to  your  liking?  During 
our  youth,  I  dare  say,  the  majority  ol  us 
have  been  called  upon  to  perform  .some 
tedious  or  Irksome  act,  which  we.  for  the 
moment,  considered  nonessential,  unim- 
portant to  us  or  our  superiors. 

In  the  summer  of  19C8  the  director  of 
admissions  of  one  of  the  largest  State  fairs 
In  the  Middle  West,  after  I  had  consum- 
mated a  business  transaction  with  him, 
asked  me  how  I  would  like  to  sell  admis- 
sion tickets  at  the  State  fair  that  fall.  I 
assured  him  I  would  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  Informed  me  that  all  of  the 
ticket  sellers  were  men  who  had  worked  to 
ft  bank.     They    were    tellers    in    the    large 


banks  or  ofBcers  in  small  country  banks. 
At  any  rate  they  were  supposed  to  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  handling  money, 
making  change,  and  the  like. 

At  that  time  I  bad  been  in  college  4  years 
and  I  thought  the  association  and  experience 
would  be  beneficial  to  me.  I  considered  It 
somewhat  of  an  honor,  as  well  as  a  privi- 
lege, since  I  had  never  worked  In  a  bank, 
to  be  associated  with  such  men  and  put  on 
a  level  with  them.  Truly,  I  felt  flattered, 
and  it  Is  not  so  difflcxUt  to  flatter  youth, 
and  particularly  college  students,  who  have 
come  to  think  that  they  really  know  enough 
to  take  a  position  by  the  side  of  experienced 
and  seasoned  men.  Later  they  come  to  real- 
ize that  their  scholastic  attainments  alone 
do  not  qualify  them  for  many  positions  for 
which  they  had  hitherto  considered  them- 
selves eminently  fitted. 

I  appeared  on  the  opening  day  of  the  fair, 
and  went  immediately  to  the  administration 
biilldlng  where  the  director  who  had  prom- 
ised me  the  job  had  his  headquarters.  He 
greeted  me  cordially,  but  told  me  he  was 
too  busy  Just  then  to  talk  to  me,  and  re- 
quested me  to  see  him  an  hour  later.  When 
I  returned  to  his  ofBce.  he  said  he  would 
like  for  me  to  rustle  some  galvanized  buckets 
and  tin  cups  and  see  that  a  cup  and  bucket 
were  placed  In  each  ticket-selling  booth, 
and  that  I  should  get  some  Ice  and  fill  the 
buckets  with  water  and  keep  them  filled  for 
the  ticket  salesmen  and  money  changers. 
About  2  hours  later  ^  returned,  and.  In  an- 
swer to  his  question  as  to  how  I  had  gotten 
along.  I  told  him  that  I  had  all  of  the  men 
supplied  with  ice  water.  He  expressed  ap- 
proval and  remarked  that  it  was  rather  warm 
In  those  booths  and  that  he  wanted  me  to 
see  that  the  men  were  kept  supplied  with 
ice  water  all  day.  At  the  close  of  that  day's 
work,  he  ordered  me  to  report  at  7  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  Upon  my  arrival,  he  di- 
rected me  to  continue  my  services  as  water 
boy  the  second  day.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  day's  work,  the  director  asked  me 
how  I  liked  my  job.  To  be  sure,  I  wanted 
to  say  that  I  didn't  like  it,  but  I  had  been 
trained  from  earliest  childhood  to  do  the 
tasks  that  had  been  assigned  me,  and  do 
them  well,  without  complaining.  Hence,  I 
replied:  "It  Is  all  right.  But,  of  course.  It 
Is  not  what  I  thought  I  was  going  to  do 
when  I  came  over  here.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
willing  to  do  whatever  you  want  me  to, 
since  I  am  already  on  the  ground."  His 
only  remark  was:  "Very  well.  You  see  that 
the  boys  all  have  Ice  water  again  this  morn- 
ing and  come  back  to  the  office  when  you 
shall  have  supplied  them  on  your  first 
round."    Again,  I  obeyed  orders. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  administration 
building,  the  director  gave  me  a  badge  to 
pin  on  my  coat  lapel,  which  read  "Collector 
of  admissions,"  and  told  me  in  very  few 
words  that  be  was  placing  me  In  charge  of 
all  the  ticket  sellers  at  the  fair.  He  explained 
that  I  would  be  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  salesmen  had  tickets,  the  money  chang- 
ers ample  change,  and  that  I  would  be  pro- 
vided with  a  conveyance  to  transport  me 
from  one  ticket-selling  booth  to  the  other 
and  to  the  office,  with  two  plain-clothes 
policemen  and  a  private  detective  who  would 
accompany  me  everywhere  I  went. 

We  had  twenty-odd  ticket  salesmen  at  the 
entrance  gates  and  the  grandstand.  These 
men  were  all  my  seniors,  and  for  fear  they 
might  resent  my  occupying  a  position  supe- 
rior to  theirs  the  director  cautioned  me  not 
to  disclose  to  any  of  them  the  fact  that  I 
had  never  worked  in  a  bank.  It  was  my  duty 
to  give  out  the  tickets  to  the  salesmen,  take 
their  receipts  therefor,  collect  the  cash  from 
them  every  hour  during  the  day  and  bring 
It  to  the  administration  building  and  t\im 
It  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  fair,  and  at 
the  close  each  evening  require  the  rettim  of 
the  tickets  that  had  been  distributed,  or  the 
balance  of  the  cash  therefor.  A  horse  show 
was  scheduled  for  that  night,  and  the  direc- 
tor told  me  that  I  would  be  in  charge  of  the 


admissions  to  the  horse  show  and  to  manage 
for  ticket  salesmen  at  the  gates  and  doors. 

Nothing  more  was  said  to  me  about  supply- 
ing the  men  with  drinking  water.  But  I 
quickly  observed  that  a  substitute  had  been 
provided  to  render  that  service.  When  the 
fair  officially  closed  the  director  of  admis- 
sions asked  me  to  approve  the  time  for  all  of 
the  men  who  were  working  under  me  and 
wait  until  they  received  their  money,  before 
filling  out  my  voucher.  He  then  handed  me  i 
a  voucher  to  sign  for  the  full  period  of  the 
fair,  at  the  rate  of  $7  50  per  day,  whereas  the 
ticket  saresmen  were  paid  only  f5  per  day, 
which  he  had  promised  me  the  summer  be- 
fore. As  he  handed  me  the  voucher  he  said : 
"How  did  you  like  being  water  boy  at  the 
fair?"  I  merely  smiled.  He  said,  "I  wanted 
to  see  what  kind  of  stuff  you  had  in  you, 
whether  or  not  you  would  obey  orders,  sub- 
mit to  discipline,  and  be  wiUing  to  do  any 
little  task  that  was  to  be  done.  You  satisfied 
my  curiosity  in  that  respect,  and  I  was  con- 
vinced by  the  thoroughness  with  which  you 
performed  the  duties  of  water  boy.  that  you 
would  make  good  anywhere  I  placed  you. 
For  that  reason  I  put  you  in  charge  of  the 
ticket  salesmen.  I  would  like  for  you  to  be 
with  us  next  season  In  the  same  position." 

This  Incident  cannot  be  appreciated  fully, 
without  knowing  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  director  of  the  State  fair,  in 
charge  of  admissions.  He  was  a  man  post 
middle  age,  very  active.  A  positive  char- 
acter with  a  commanding  personality,  un- 
assuming, but  serious  minded,  and  consid- 
ered an  excellent  Judge  of  human  nature. 
He  had  held  public  office  one  or  two  terms  in 
his  home  county.  He  owned,  or  controlled 
ja  string  of  10  or  13  coimtry  banks  in  his 
•part  of  the  State.  He  was  a  practical  farmer, 
owned  more  than  1.000  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  land  In  the  Mississippi  River  Valley. 
an<t  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  River  of 
some  800  acres.  He  was  a  livestock  and  grain 
farmer  on  a  large  scale  and  an  astute  busi- 
nessman, who  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  emi- 
nently fair  and  of  mild  and  placid  manner, 
but  determined  to  win  against  all  odds,  when 
he  considered  his  position  proper  and  tenable. 
He  had  very  little  scholastic  training,  but 
was  well  educated  in  the  "University  of 
Hard  Knocks."  He  was  a  man  of  compara- 
tively lew  words,  but  when  he  spoke,  all  who 
knew  him  understood  that  be  meant  what 
he  said. 

Again  I  was  flattered.  I  left  the  fair- 
grounds that  closing  night  feeling  more  im- 
portant than  I  have  ever  felt  since.  But  I 
had  had  a  lesson.  Fortimately,  I  had  fol- 
lowed my  early  training,  of  doing  cheer- 
fully, or  at  least  without  complaining,  what- 
ever was  to  be  done.  I  had  been  taught  to 
adapt  and  adjust  myself  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  make  the  best  of  them,  with  the 
faith  that  eventually  we  may  be  rewarded  for 
doing  well  the  little  things  that  need  to  be 
done,  although  they  are  not  altogether  just 
what  we  might  prefer  to  do. 

It  was  indelibly  Impressed  upon  my  mind, 
then  and  there,  that,  being  a  water  boy  once, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  one  must 
continue  always  to  l>e  a  water  boy.  Often 
It  is  a  step  to  greater  possibilities.  The 
biographies  of  most  great  people  witness  this 
fact. 

Frequently  our  employers,  especially  the 
older  generation.  In  dealing  with  the  young- 
er, use  such  methods  as  a  test  to  determine 
our  character,  our  attitude,  and  our  faith. 
In  some  Instances  we  are  prone  to  become 
Impatient  and  intolerant,  which  leads  to  our 
own  undoing.  Ordinarily  youth  does  not 
realize  at  the  time  that  in  such  cases  he  is 
being  put  to  the  test.  Occasionally  he  will 
revolt,  and  without  his  knowing  it,  such 
revolt  Is  the  cause  of  his  not  being  promot- 
ed, and  ultimately  of  his  losing  his  position 
and  finding  it  ever  more  difflctilt  to  obtain 
another  chance.  I  have  known  Instances 
where  employers  have  said,  after  It  was  too 
late,  if  you  had  not  acted  as  you  did,  I  would 
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not  have  discharged  you.  for  I  had  in  mind, 
if  you  went  ahead  and  did  well  whatever 
work  was  assigned  to  you.  that  I  would  pro- 
mote you  to  a  position  of  greater  responsi- 
bility, carrying  more  substantial  emolu- 
ments. We  have  all  known  of  occasional 
Instances  of  melancholy  and  discourage- 
ment which  follow  in  the  wake  of  such  ex- 
periences. Youth  Is  prone  to  give  up  too 
quickly.  We  are  inclined  to  underestimate 
the  value  and  importance  of  such  tests  of 
humbleness.  After  all.  in  many  instances, 
the  little  things  of  life  are  the  ones  that 
count  most.  Small  services  well  per- 
formed, although  they  may  appear  to  us  in- 
significant and  unimportant,  frequently 
convince  the  employer  that  eventually  the 
employee  will  capably  and  faithfully  per- 
form the  larger  tasks  when  the  responsibil- 
ity Is  his  to  shoulder. 

Of  course,  no  one.  with  ambition,  wants  to 
be  a  water  boy  always.  Much  less  does  one 
who  has  had  several  years  of  college  training, 
feel  that  he  would  like  to  be  a  mere  water 
boy  at  a  State  fair  when  he  thought  he  was 
to  be  and  had  been  promised  that  he  would 
be  put  on  a  level  with  experienced  bank  clerks 
and  officers.  His  vanity  shrinks.  He  is  hu- 
miliated. But  humbleness  and  swallowed 
pride,  with  a  determination  to  make  good  at 
whatever  task  is  assigned  him,  will  almost 
always  be  followed  by  a  promotion  to  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  that  will  call  forth 
the  greatest  possibilities  of  which  one  is 
capable. 

Hence,  once  a  water  boy  always  a  water 
boy?  No.  Not  necessarily  so.  It  depends 
upon  the  Individual,  his  early  training — his 
breeding,  If  you  please.  The  answer  to  the 
question  depends  largely  upon  the  Indlvld- 
uals  own  reaction.  The  future  is  generally 
measured  by  the  attitude  and  dispcsition 
with  which  we  go  about  the  performance  of 
any  duty  that  lies  before  us,  the  thorough- 
ness and  determination  with  which  we  at- 
tack the  problems  which  confront  us  in  every- 
day life.  t>e  they  large  or  small,  and  the  faith 
within  us  that  we  are  measuring  up  to  the 
responsibilities  of  our  positions.  The  future 
is.  after  all.  just  about  what  we  make  it  for 
ourselves.  After  having  run  the  gamut  of 
human  experiences,  will  we  not  have  to  ad- 
mit, we  have  been  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
authors  of  our  own  destinies? 

Usually  we  cannot  appreciate  fully  our 
opportunities  until  it  Is  too  late.  In  retro- 
spect, we  are  Inclined  to  think  and  say  that  If 
we  had,  or  had  not.  done  thus  and  so.  things 
would  have  been  different.  We  are  all  gcod 
at  making  excuses  for  our  failures.  It  does 
seem  at»tlmes  that  fate  prevents  our  ad- 
vancement, and  there  are  external  influences 
which  play  a  liberal  role  In  molding  otir  fu- 
tures. But.  by  and  large,  he  who  is  faith- 
ful In  the  performance  of  the  smaller  tasks 
of  life  Is  undoubtedly  better  qualified  to 
perform  the  larger  responsibilities,  and  In  no 
otlier  way  can  one  expect  to  become  success- 
ful in  the  greater  spheres  of  activity.  The 
Great  Teacher  once  said,  "•  •  •  he  that 
shall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted";  again. 
In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  "Thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  set  thee  over 
many  things";  and.  on  another  occasion: 
"He  that  is  faithful  In  that  which  is  least  is 
faithful  also  In  much." 


The  Problem  of  German  Political  Reyival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CAuroawiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
revival  of  Germany  as  a  respected  nation 


among  the  other  nations  of  the  world  is 
no  easy  task  for  the  United  States  and 
her  allies. 

The  cancerous  roots  of  nazism  must  be 
uprooted.  The  better  and  finer  princi- 
ples of  democracy  and  the  right  and 
freedom  of  men  to  rule  themselves  rather 
than  be  ruled  by  a  dictator  must  be  im- 
planted into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  German  people.  There  is  no  open 
sesame  to  this  process.  There  is  no  easy 
formula,  no  quick  and  sure  plan  to  bring 
this  about.  It  will  take  time,  patience, 
and  much  public  education  in  Germany. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  resistance  to  any 
plan  to  change  the  political  thinking  of 
the  German  people  even  if  the  change 
Is  for  their  own  good.  All  phases  of 
German  life  must  be  understood  and 
dealt  with  in  the  process.  Their  social 
and  economic  life  must  be  thoroughly 
understood.  Their  political  and  reli- 
gious history  must  be  studied  and  under- 
stood. Their  personal  and  national 
pride  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
They  must  be  made  to  realize  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  for  their  present  benefit 
and  the  future  benefit  of  their  children. 

Following  is  a  review  of  this  problem 
by  Leon  W.  Puller  from  a  Department 
of  State  Bulletin  which  indicates  the 
diflBculties  which  must  be  overcome  to 
revive  the  political  life  of  Germany: 

THZ    PROBLEM    OF    GERMAN    POLfnCAL    REVIVAL 

The  United  States  and  her  major  associates 
in  the  governing  of  Germany  look  forward 
increasingly  to  the  reconstruction  of  German 
political  life  on  a  peaceful  and  democratic 
basis.  Involved  in  the  process  are  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  Nazi  Party,  the  encouragement 
of  democratic  political  parties,  elections,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  decentralized  political 
structure.  No  central  government  Is  planned 
for  the  near  future,  except  for  departments 
of  finance,  economy,  and  transport. 

The  reactivation  and  reformation  of  the 
political  life  of  the  German  people  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  because  of  their  advanced 
cultural  development,  strong  nationalism, 
and  lack  of  a  genuine  democratic  outlook. 
The  last-ditch  resistance  and  complete  col- 
lapse of  the  Nazi  regime  left  the  Germans  In 
political  apathy,  yet  presented  the  danger 
that  this  political  void  would  be  filled  with 
traditional  antidemocratic  and  nationalistic 
attitudes.  Liberals  who  had  escaped  Nazi 
liquidation  generally  were  of  advanced  age 
and  offered  little  except  a  return  to  pre- 
Nazl  days.  Middle-aged  and  younger  groups 
were  largely  miseducated.  disillusioned,  and 
politically  disinterested.  Up  to  the  present, 
few  constructive  political  ideas  have  emerged 
from  the  general  chaos. 

American  policy  does  not  seek  to  restore 
any  earlier  regime;  it  attempts  rather  to 
"encourage  the  indigenous  revival  of  sound 
political  elements."  It  is  considered  that 
this  can  best  be  done  by  permitting  the 
Germans  to  gain  experience  in  the  conduct 
of  local  affairs  so  that  they  can  gradually 
assume  higher  responsibilities.  The  grass- 
roots approach  Is  favored  because  ( 1 )  It  gives 
the  Germans  practice  In  self-government,  on 
the  only  level  at  which  they  have  had  some 
experience;  (2)  it  exemplifies  the  flow  of  au- 
thority from  the  people  rather  than,  as  tra- 
ditionally, from  above;  (3)  It  is  consistent 
with  the  decentralization  necessary  for  se- 
curity reasons;  and  (4)  it  will  not  dictate 
the  kind  of  economic  system  which  must 
emerge. 

In  the  American  zone,  political  reactivation 
has  progressed  by  stages.  At  first,  rigorous 
restraints  upon  freedom  of  speech,  press,  as- 
sembly, party,  and  trade-union  activity  were 
required.  In  Augtist  1945.  however,  these 
restrictions  were  relaxed  and  local  adminla- 


tratlve  agencies  were  reconstituted.  As  con- 
ditions became  more  stable,  German  admin- 
istration was  recreated  at  the  district  and 
state  (land)  levels.  In  October  a  council  of 
ministers  of  the  three  lander  was  organized; 
it  has  been  successful  In  coordinating  p>oli- 
cies.  particularly  in  economic  matters.  Po- 
litical parties  were  finally  authorized  on  a 
state-wide  basis  in  November  1945. 

The  four  major  parties  in  Germany  as  a 
whole  now  are  the  Communist,  the  Socialist, 
the  Liberal  Democratic,  and  the  Christian 
Democratic  (or  Social)  Union.  The  Com- 
munists are  not  numerous,  but  are  well  or- 
ganized and  aggressive,  particularly  in  the 
Russian  zone,  where  they  are  backed  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  Their  chief  strength  lies 
in  urban  labor,  and  they  have  won  control 
of  many  trade  unions  and  shop  councils. 
Their  program  is  for  economic  socialization, 
land  reform  for  the  small  peasant,  and  the 
elimination  of  Junker,  militarist,  and  indus- 
trial ruling  elements.  The  Socialists,  heirs 
to  the  former  Social  Democrats,  share  the 
Communists'  objectives,  but  prefer  more 
gradual  methods.  Their  strength  lies  in  the 
conservative  wing  of  labor:  their  leaders  are 
largely  veteran  party  or  trade-union  officials. 
The  CDU  (or  SCU  in  Bavaria)  embraces  the 
following  of  the  former  Catholic  Center  and 
Bavarian  People's  Parties — middle-class, 
clerical,  peasant,  and  some  business  elements. 
CDU  leadership  stresses  Christian  Individual- 
ism and  morality,  but  is  not  opposed  to  lim- 
ited state  socialism.  The  Liberal  Democratio 
Party  Is  the  most  conservative  group,  rep- 
resenting mainly  business  and  propertied 
classes.  It  emphasizes  property  rights,  free 
enterprise,  and  the  restoration  of  strong 
state  authority. 

American  officials  took  the  lead.  In  Insti- 
tuting elections  In  Germany  by  having  polls 
taken  In  January  1946.  for  city  councils  of 
communities  of  less  than  20,000.  The  most 
striking  results  of  these  elections — held  in 
the  more  conservative  rural  areas — were  th^ 
majority  of  the  CDU  in  North  Baden  and  the 
large  pluralities  of  the  CSU  in  Bavaria  and 
of  the  Socialists  In  Greater  Hesse.  Further 
elections  are  scheduled  in  the  United  States 
zone,  progressing  from  larger  towns,  to  cities. 
to  state  constitutional  conventions,  and  fi- 
nally to  popular  votes  on  state  constitutions, 
diets,  and  officials. 

Inevitable  drawbacks  of  zonal  administra- 
tion are  the  variations  in  the  application  of 
even  agreed  principles.  The  Soviet  attitude 
la  the  most  direct  and  aggressive.  It  calls 
for  the  socialization  of  wide  secUxs  of  in- 
dustry, the  partition  of  large  land  estates, 
the  dissolution  of  antidemocratic  social 
groups,  delegation  of  large  authority  to  anti- 
Nazi  Germans,  and  active  support  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  other  parties  that 
would  form  a  bloc  with  it.  British  policy 
has  emphasized  the  restoration  of  an  orderly 
economy  and  nonpartisan  administration. 
Denazification  and  encouragement  of  politi- 
cal activity  have  been  pxirsued  less  rigorously 
than  in  the  American  and  Russian  zones. 
French  alms  seem  to  be  for  a  weakened  and 
decentralized  Reich,  with  the  Rhlneland  and 
the  Ruhr  permanently  detached  from  central 
German  administration.  The  French  have 
not  encouraged  autonomous  political  activity 
until  very  recently,  have  preferred  conserva- 
tive and  Catholic  elements  in  administration, 
and  have  sought  to  foster  separatist  move- 
ments in  their  zone. 

There  are  certain  dangers  in  the  resusci- 
tation of  German  political  activity:  (1)  the 
possibility  that  Germans  may  capitalize  Al- 
lied differences  and  play  off  one  power  against 
another.  (2)  the  Allies  may  compete  for 
German  favor;  (3)  a  strong  nationalistic 
mentality  may  grow  from  briisque  or  short- 
sighted policies;  (4)  the  Allies  may  withdraw 
their  controls  prematurely;  and  (5)  extreme 
economic  duress,  brought  about  by  world 
food  conditions,  war  damage,  and  reparatlona 
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ticket  sellers  were  men  who  had  worked  to 
ft   bank.     They    wera    tellers    In    the    large 


was  scheduled  for  that  night,  and  the  direc- 
tor told  me  that  I  would  be  in  charge  of  the 


where  employers  have  said,  after  It  was  too 
late,  if  you  had  not  acted  as  you  did.  I  would 
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•nd  demilitarization  policies,  may  prove  tm- 
favorable  to  the  inculcation  of  democratic 
Ideas. 

Among  the  emergent  problems  are:  Can 
Germany  be  democratized  without  a  thor- 
ough-going reform  of  the  socio-economic 
structure?  Can  war  criminals  be  punished 
without  creating  a  new  martyrology?  And 
how  can  reparations  be  exacted  without  un- 
duly weakening  the  foundations  of  a  whole- 
some economic  life  prerequisite  to  demo- 
cratic reformation?  Despite  Inter-AUied  dif- 
ferences, the  area  of  agreement  is  being  slow- 
ly but  conUnually  enlarged.  The  rebuilding 
of  the  German  state  can  proceed,  however, 
no  more  rapidly  than  the  habituation  of  the 
Germans  to  democratic  practices. 


American  Veterans  Committee  in  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OP  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  SCmVABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  commonly  called  AVC, 
Is  actively  engaged  in  this  year's  political 
campaign  and  is  vigorously  opposing  cer- 
tain conservative  Members  of  Congress, 
it  would  be  Interesting  to  review  some 
of  the  baclcground  of  this  organization 
as  well  as  opinions  of  officers  of  long- 
standing, recognized  veterans  organiza- 
tions. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  AVC  is  not 
much  Interested  in  veterans  legislation. 
It  frankly  admits  that  Its  main  interest 
is  in  furthering  the  more  extreme  social- 
istic New  Deal  legislation.  This  is  a 
natiural  outgrowth  to  be  expected  from 
the  kind  of  people  who  are  leading  AVC. 
Col.  Evans  F.  Carlson  is  a  citizen  with  a 
distinguished  war  record,  but  he  has  been 
active  in  numerous  Communist-front 
organizations.  On  the  west  coast  is  June 
Orr.  She  is  a  well-known  Communist  in 
Los  Angeles  and  is  of  Rumanian  birth. 
Mr.  Lewis  C.  Prank,  Jr..  a  memt)er  of  the 
national  planning  committee  of  AVC.  is 
also  public  relations  director  of  the 
National  Citizens  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, a  well-known  Communist  front. 
Mandel  Lieberman  was  suspended  from 
the  University  of  California  because  of 
participation  in  radical  activities  on  the 
campus.  The  Commimist  Party  report 
on  party  policy  in  the  veterans'  field 
published  in  January  of  this  year  brags 
on  the  American  Veterans  Committee 
and  brands  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  as  reac- 
tionaries. 

The  AVC  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
veterans'  auxiliary  of  the  ClO-Political 
Action  Committee.  Scores  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  two  organizations  overlap. 
It  has  Joined  with  the  Communist  Party 
and  with  the  CIO-PAC  in  sponsorship  of 
various  parades,  meetings,  and  propa- 
ganda stunts. 

Only  about  60.000  of  the  12.G00,000 
veterans  of  World  War  n  permit  them- 
selves to  be  associated  with  the  AVC. 
The  Communist  Party  magazine  devoted 
to  Marxism.  Leninism,  and  Stalinism. 


published  In  New  York  City,  has  these 
kind  words  for  the  American  Veterans 
Committee.    It  says: 

The  progressive  character  of  the  AVC  holds 
great  signiflcance  for  the  future  of  the  vet- 
erans in  the  United  States.  Its  policy  con- 
stitutes a  minimum  program  on  which  pro- 
gressive veterans  can  collaborate  to  preserve 
the  peace,  and  stands  In  fundamental  con- 
trast to  the  reactionary  imperialist  program 
of  the  American  Legion,  the  VFW,  Catholic 
War  Veterans — 

And  so  forth.  This  same  Communist 
magazine  advocates  active  participation 
in  coming  elections,  with  AVC  chapters 
to  concentrate  on  getting  out  the  vet- 
eran vote  and  setting  up  so-called  inde- 
pendent veterans'  committees  to  cam- 
paign for  progressive  candidates. 

Warnings  have  been  issued  about  the 
AVC  from  authoritative  sources.  A 
front-page  editorial  in  Stars  and  Stripes 
told  of  the  AVC  convention  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  said  that  whether  the 
delegates  were  moderately  left-wing, 
extra  left-wing,  radical,  Red,  Commu- 
nist, or  left  of  center,  as  they  were  vari- 
ously described,  it  is  apparent  that  too 
many  of  them  were  too  far  to  the  left  to 
suit  the  sensibilities  and  patriotic  in- 
stincts of  most  of  the  men  and  women 
who  gave  so  much  to  save  America  from 
its  enemies. 

Recently  Commander  in  Chief  Joseph 
M.  Stack,  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  calling  attention  to  the  operation 
of  hosts  of  persons  and  organizations 
hewing  to  the  Communist  line,  said: 

Earl  Browder  has  Just  returned  with  advice 
from  his  Russian  Iriends  and  we  ought  to 
watch  his  future  activities  very  closely.  Com- 
munists don't  approve  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  when  they  advocate  its  over- 
throw by  force  and  violence,  that's  treason. 
If  there  aren't  siifflcient  laws  under  which  to 
prosecute  them,  then  let's  promote  laws 
under  which  we  can  stop  them. 

Referring  to  AVC — American  Veterans 
Committee — Commander  Stack  said: 

They're  not  a  veterans'  organization.  Their 
membership  includes  nonveterans  and  many 
of  their  members  are  so  far  to  the  left  that 
a  siorvey  should  be  made  to  determine  just 
what  they  do  stand  for.  One  thing  I  am 
convinced  of — the  AVC  does  not  and  cannot 
speak  for  the  veterans  of  World  War  II.  The 
organization  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent— the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars^stands 
today  as  the  organization  selected  above  all 
others  by  more  than  1,750,000  men  who 
fought  overseas  In  the  struggle  against  the 
Axis  Powers.  I  object  strenuously  to  any  or- 
ganization not  compKtsed  of  veterans  and  not 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  Americanism, 
national  security,  and  veterans'  benefits,  set- 
ting Itself  up  as  a  spokesman  for  the  veterans. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  twenty- 
fifth  State  convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
VFW,  Louis  E.  Starr,  national  senior  vice 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  said  that  the  newly  organ- 
ized AVC  is  not  a  veterans  group.  He 
referred  to  it  as  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion and  said: 

It  Is  apparent  that  funds  for  Its  support 
come  from  sources  outside  this  coxmtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  quite  a  file  on  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Committee,  its  background 
and  its  activities.    These  un-American, 


imported  ideas  heretofore  used  only  by 
the  Communist  party  and  the  CIO-PAC, 
are  showing  up  all  over  America.  The 
various  chapters  of  the  organization  are 
instructed  in  the  technique  most  suc- 
cessful in  making  life  miserable  for  a 
Congressman.  Among  the  23  sugges- 
tions, one  is  to  swamp  newspapers  with 
"Letters  to  the  Editor."  Another  is  to 
picket  Congressmen's  homes  and  places 
of  business,  another  to  telephone  Con- 
gressmen and  get  others  to  call  inces- 
santly. Another  is  to  put  out  leaflets 
distorting  his  voting  record  and  to  make 
him  appear  ridiculous  or  as  an  inflation- 
ist Congressman.  Another  is  to  hang 
him  in  effigy.  They  point  out  that  it  Is 
good  publicity  to  slow  bui-n  a  Congress- 
man. Another  is  to  round,  up  disabled 
veterans  for  parades,  put  them  in  bar- 
rels, etcetera.  Another  technique  is  to 
publicly  challenge  Congressmen  to  come 
out  to  a  public  questioning  on  the  issue 
"Did  you  or  did  you  not  vote  to  smash 
price  control?" 

If  the  people  are  wise  to  the  purpose 
of  the  AVC,  the  voters  of  America  are  not 
and  will  not  be  fooled  by  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  which  is  neither 
American  nor  a  committee  of  veterans. 
Our  people  today  resent  the  veteran  be- 
ing used  as  a  shield  for  such  activities. 
The  people  want  to  put  an  end  to  the 
controls,  confusion,  corruption,  and 
communism  which  16  years  of  New  Deal 
majority  in  Congress  have  brought  us. 


Policies  for  Education  in  American 
Democracy 


,     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tain definite  and  specific  responsibilities 
rest  upon  the  Ctovernment,  the  public, 
and  the  school  teacher  in  order  ft)  instill 
into  our  youth  the  proper  and  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  democracy  and  knowledge 
of  how  this  Nation  may  remain  free  and 
thereby  set  the  example  for  other  nations 
to  follow. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  public  school  system  by  the  public  as 
a  whole.  Too  much  tnist  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  directors  of 
our  public  schools  who  may  have  been 
influenced  by  new  ideas  and  ideals  which 
on  the  surface  look  good  but  which  lead 
away  from  fundamentals  and  eventually 
become  popular  and  attractive,  but  are 
not  good  for  instilling  good  education  in 
our  youth. 

These  new  and  attractive  ideas  and 
Ideals  are  the  channels  through  which 
communism,  fascism,  and  other  unde- 
sirable beliefs  and  philosophies  find  their 
way  into  the  impressionable  minds  of  our 
young  people. 

We  must  guard  against  these  invasions 
of  our  school  systems.  Here  is  the  result 
of  study  on  this  subject  by  the  National 
Educational  Association,  which  should  be 
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read  and  studied  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  citizens  of  the  Nation : 
roucas  rom  edocatiom  in  americam  dkh ocract 

To  each  party  Involved  In  the  conduct  of 
public  education — the  Government,  the  edu- 
cational profession,  and  the  people — belong 
appropriate  responsibilities  and  obligations. 

The  fundamental  responsibility  of  demo- 
eratic  government  Is  to  establish  the  frame- 
work and  the  broad  conditions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  freemen.  The  Government  should 
guarantee  to  the  educational  profession  free- 
dom and  opportunity  for  the  intelligent  and 
loyal  discharge  of  ita  duties.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  government  are: 

1.  To  establish  a  special  authority  for  tJie 
general  conduct  of  the  public  school. 

a.  To  provide  generous  and  sustained 
financial  support  of  the  educational  under- 
taking. (The  loyalties  of  a  people  to  the 
democratic  faith  can  perhaps  be  most  readily 
and  effectively  measured  by  their  efforts  to 
equalize  the  opportunities  of  organized  edu- 
cation.) 

3.  To  provide  for  the  broad,  thorough,  and 
democratic  training  of  teachers. 

4.  To  safeguard  the  Integrity  of  the  teacher 
and  encourage  him  to  grow  to  his  full  stattnre. 

6.  To  restrain  the  use  of  governmental 
power  affecting  the  educational  program. 

In  order  that  the  teacher  (every  member  of 
the  educational  profession)  may  discharge  his 
responsibility  in  the  education  of  freemen, 
he  must: 

1.  Maintain  a  steadfast  loyalty  to  the 
democratic  faith. 

2.  Achieve  and  sustain  high  professional 
competence. 

3.  Participate  actively  In  shaping  educa- 
tional policy  and  providing  educational  lead- 
ership for  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

4.  Establish  and  maintain  a  condition  of 
mutual  trust,  understanding,  and  sympathy 
with  the  people. 

The  people — the  public,  the  citizens,  the 
parents — quite  apart  from  their  relations  to 
government,  have  heavy  responsibilities  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  pro- 
gram of  demoeratic  education.  The  major 
obligations  of  the  people  are: 

1.  To  achieve  a  more  adequate  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  rearing 
a  generation  in  the  democratic  faith. 

2.  To  guard  public  education  against  the 
attacks  of  powerful  minorities  seeking  to  c<m- 
trol  the  schools. 

3.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  condition  of 
mutual  trust,  understanding,  and  sympathy 
with  the  teacher. 

(The  chairman  and  member^  of  the  Bdu- 
eational  Policies  Commission  are  appointed 
by  the  National  Education  Association  of  the 
thilted  States  aiu)  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators.) 


OPA,  lU  Friends  and  Foes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  sub- 
ject, both  during  and  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  actual  warfare,  has  caused  as 
much  discussion  as  price  controls,  the 
New  Deal  personification  of  planned 
economy,  commonly  referred  to  as  OPA. 
The  reason  for  such  universal  concern 
and  interest  is  not  surprising.  The  for- 
mer OPA  Administrator,  Chester  Bowles, 
used  to  boast  that  there  were  more  than 


8.000.000  Items  under  his  price-control 
system.  Therefore,  it  affected  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  prices  of  al- 
most everything  the  people  had  to  eat, 
weau-,  and  use  for  shelter.  Hence  OPA 
and  its  multipUed  thousands  of  orders 
and  directives  came  home  to  all  of  our 
citizens  and  determined  their  varied  ac- 
tivities. Natiu-ally  OPA  had  its  friends 
and  foes. 

Let  us  classify  and  name  some  of  its 
friends  and  its  enemies.  Let  us  see  to 
which  group  we  belong.  Let  us  see  which 
group  we  like  best  and  whether  we  would 
prefer  to  live  with  and  claim  as  our  ideal 
friends  and  most  intimate  associates  the 
friends  or  the  enemies  of  OPA.  What 
are  the  principles  underlying  the  think- 
ing and  the  arguments  of  the  friends  of 
OPA?  What  are  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons of  those  who  oppose  price  controls? 
Which  is  the  American  way? 

First,  we  might  say  that  there  arc  two 
general  classes  of  OPA  friends.  There 
are  the  conscientious  believers  in  a  sys- 
tem of  price  controls  and  there  are  those 
who  have  ulterior  motives  for  advocating 
such  a  system  of  economy. 

Among  those  who  conscientiously  be- 
lieve the  system  is  sound  may  be  men- 
tioned the  theorists,  the  brain  trusters, 
and  the  like.  Then  there  are  the  low- 
salaried  and  the  wliite-collared  groups. 
The  theorists  and  the  brain  trusters  aie 
not  practical.  They  have  never  had  to 
meet  Saturday-night  pay  rolls.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  conduct  a  successful 
business.  They  are  not  experienced  In 
that  line,  but  usually  spend  their  lives 
concocting  some  scheme  or  pretty  theory, 
and  they  are  not  to  be  censured  too 
much,  for  they  usually  are  conscientious. 
The  low -salaried  groups  and  the  so- 
called  white-collared  army  are  more 
practical  They  have  felt  the  squeeze. 
They  are  generally  between  the  nether 
and  the  hether  millstones.  They  are  de- 
serving of  sympathy  and  serious  consid- 
eration. When  their  money  is  cheap 
and  commodities  are  high,  they  and  their 
families  are  deprived  of  many  of  the 
blessings  of  life.  They  likewise  are  con- 
scientious and  speak  because  they  have 
experienced  the  pain  and  the  pangs  of 
economic  maladjustment  and  upheavals. 

Among  the  friends  of  OPA,  we  have 
the  planned -economy  group.  By  and 
large,  they  are  the  New  Dealocrats,  the 
bureaucrats,  and  those  who  want  to  do 
our  thinking.  They  are  death-bent  upon 
directing  all  of  our  activities  and  cir- 
cumscribing our  possibilities.  They  want 
to  tell  us  what  we  can  and  cannot  do, 
which  is  un-American.  In  an  article, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  in  her  syndicated  column. 
My  Day,  of  Apwll  30,  1946,  said: 

It  has  been  a  long  fight  to  put  the  control 
of  our  economic  system  In  the  hands  of  the 
Government. 

This  group  is  apparently  determined 
that  the  American  system  of  representa- 
tive government,  which  has  made  us  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth,  shall  revert  to 
some  form  of  planned  eccmomy  and  regl- 
mentatioD  of  the  people.  This  would  be 
a  reversion,  for  the  kings  and  tyrants  of 
old  gave  the  orders  which  their  subjects 
must  obey.  In  this  country,  under  our 
system,  our  forefathers  were  determined 
that  we  should  have  no  kings,  tyrants,  or 


dictators,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
subjects.  They  were  determined  that  the 
law  should  not  come  from  the  ruler  down 
to  the  people  but  should  go  frmn  the 
people  up  to  their  oflBcers  who  should  be 
their  public  servants,  and  not  their  dic- 
tators in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Mis.  Roosevelt  further  said  in  refer- 
ring to  Chester  Bowles,  then  Stabiliza- 
tion Director,  and  Paul  Porter,  then  Price 
Administrator,  and  the  present  head  of 
the  OPA,  that  they  were  "doing  their 
best."  and  that  "without  the  support  of 
the  people  these  two  men  will  be  defeated 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people." 

In  other  words,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  her 
planned  economy  group  advocate  a  form 
of  government  and  the  rule  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  coimtry  by  persons  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  bureaucrats  like 
Chester  Bowles  and  Paul  Porter,  Instead 
of  by  representatives  elected  by  the 
people. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  OPA.  we 
must  not  overlook  the  socialistic  and  the 
communistic  minded.  Those  in  Congress 
who  apparently  fall  into  this  classifica- 
tion, are  almost  unanimously  in  favor 
of  planned  economy  and  therefore  of 
price  controls  and  OPA.  Likewise,  that 
group  of  our  citizens  who  have  never 
been  satisfied  with  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  government,  but  would  substi- 
tute some  form  of  socialism,  communism, 
or  statism  for  our  plan,  strongly  be- 
friend OPA. 

Then,  we  have  the  New  Deal  puppets 
and  the  a^lministration  ballyhoo  boys 
and  the  camp  followers  of  the  New  Deal 
administration.  As  might  be  expected, 
they  champion  the  New  Deal  program, 
and  esjjecially  the  OPA,  as  does  their 
leader,  the  President.  Many  of  these 
are  bureaucrats  from  the  word  go. 
When  OPA  legislation  was  pending  there 
were  pressure  groups  at  work  in  Wash- 
ington. On  every  hand  the  Members  of 
Congress  were  besieged  by  the  bureau- 
crats. The  high  salaried  and  the  low 
salaried  among  the  34.000  employees  of 
the  OPA,  and  the  employees  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  bureaus,  packed  the 
galleries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  called  the  Members  by  tele- 
phone, insisting  upon  continuation,  ex- 
tension, and  revival  of  OPA.  In  fact, 
the  only  pressure  groups  in  evidence 
here  were  these  bureaucrats. 

We  must  not  forget  the  gullibles,  those 
who  prefer  not  to  think  for  themselves 
but  to  follow  the  thinking  and  the  lead- 
ership, blindfolded,  goose  stepping  a.s  it 
were.  They  are  the  type  who  generally 
make  up  the  mob,  and  mob  psychology 
is  always  dangerous.  It  is  never  de- 
pendable, except  to  make  bad  matters 
worse. 

We  cannot  forget  the  credulous.  They 
are  conscientious.  They  always  want 
to  think  that  whoever  is  In  control  is 
right  and  has  a  proper  motive  for  every- 
thing that  is  done,  lliey  are  more  to 
be  pitied  than  condemned. 

Among  the  leading  advocates  of  price 
ccmtrols  and  of  OPA  were  the  labor 
racketeers  and  tinion  bosses.  They  are 
generally  selfish  and  do  not  consider  the 
welfare  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  organizations  as  much  as 
they  do  of  their  oyfn  personal  interests 
and  self-aggrandizement.    Tbey  always 
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boast  of  being  able  to  deliver  the  votes 
of  their  members  on  election  day.  Of 
all  people  who  should  be  most  seriously 
opposed  to  a  planned  economy,  it  is  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor.  Where  they  al- 
ready have  had  planned  economy,  such 
as  in  Russia  and  Germany,  we  have  seen 
slave  labor  and  not  a  system  of  free 
labor  such  as  laborers  have  enjoyed 
throughout  the  history  of  this  country, 
until  the  New  Deal,  and  planned  econ- 
omy programs  have  sought  to  put  labor 
in  a  strait-jacket. 

But  perhaps  the  truest  friend  and  the 
most  insidious  and  ardent  supporter  of 
the  OPA  was  the  black-marketer.  The 
OPA  created  the  opportunity  for  the 
black-marketer,  and  he  walked  in  boldly 
and  took  charge  of  the  situation.  He 
heartlessly  profiteered  off  of  the  people. 
He  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  He  seized  upon  thsir  de- 
pravity created  by  the  New  Deal  phi- 
losophy of  scarcity  and  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  people  at  outr- -  cus 
prices.  The  black-marketer  reveled 
and  prospered  when  the  people  were 
subjected  to  the  consequences  of  the  New 
Dealirium  as  expressed  in  the  planned 
economy  of  price  controls. 

But  thanks  to  the  American  spirit  and 
principles  of  free  and  competitive  enter- 
prise, those  who  cherish  the  American 
Ideals  of  government  and  business,  may 
well  be  classed  as  the  foes  or  enemies 
of  OPA.  They  want  to  be  let  alone. 
They  tolerated  regimentation,  OPA,  and 
a  lot  of  other  things,  while  the  war  was 
in  progress.  But  during  peacetimes, 
they  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  the 
system  of  government  devised  by  our 
forefathers  was  wrong  or  is  now  out- 
moded. 

Principles  are  immutable.  They  do 
not  change.  They  are  the  same  yester- 
"day,  today,  and  forever.  If  a  repre- 
.itentative  government  was  sound  in 
1776,  it  is  sound  in  1946,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  If  this  country  prospered 
and  its  citizens  were  the  happiest  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the 
standard  of  living  was  higher  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  it  must 
have  been  due  largely  to  the  American 
principle  of  government  and  economy. 
If  we  have  been  successful  in  war  and  in 
peace,  as  we  have  been,  why  clamor  for 
a  change?  If  our  people  have  enjoyed 
a  greater  measure  of  freedom  than  any 
other  people,  why  rob  them  of  this  herit- 
age? If  our  citizens  have  thought  for 
themselves,  depended  upon  their  own 
initiative,  and  have  gone  about  their  own 
business,  without  intricate,  befuddling, 
and  bureaucratic  and  dictatorial  con- 
trols and  regimentation,  to  the  envy  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  why  try  to  persuade 
them  to  change  their  course? 

In  a  word,  the  enemies  of  price  con- 
trols. OPA.  of  planned  economy  and 
all  the  whole  New  Deal  program  of  re- 
striction and  regimentation,  including 
bureaucracy  gone  to  seed,  are  those  frce- 
dom-lcving  Americans,  those  patriotic 
boys  who  were  told  that  they  were  fight- 
ing in  World  War  n  against  the  very 
principles  that  the  New  Deal  is  trying  to 
foist  upon  us.  The  enemies  of  OPA  are 
the  farmers  and  the  businessmen  who 
want  to  conduct  their  own  afTairs.  with- 
out having  to  obtain  a  permit  from  some 
bureau  every  time  they  undertake  to  do 


anything.  They  want  to  produce  what 
their  own  ingenuity  suggests.  They  want 
to  market  the  products  of  their  labor  in 
an  open  and  competitive  market.  They 
know  that  there  is  no  man  nor  set  of 
men  who  can  devise  a  scheme  for  han- 
d'ing  the  business  of  every  individual. 
They  know  more  about  hew  to  handle 
their  own  affairs  than  some  hair-brained 
theorist  appointed  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  President.  By  experience  they 
have  learned  how  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  They  don't  want  snoopers  and 
political  parasites  and  tax-eaters  inter- 
fering with  I  hem  at  every  turn.  The 
enemies  of  OPA  demand  American  free- 
dom from  governmental  intervention 
and  control. 


Railroad  Retirement,  Disability,  and  Uo- 
employment  Bene&ts  Under  Grosser 
Bill,  H.  R.  1362 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  what  shall 
be  our  future  policy  with  respect  to  so- 
cial security  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
questions  of  today.  Already  forward 
steps  have  been  taken.  In  no  field  of 
industry,  however,  has  there  been  so 
great  a  forward  movement  as  in  the 
railroad  industry.  The  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  and  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  provide  benefits  for 
railroad  workers  far  in  advance  of  bene- 
fits provided  for  workers  in  any  other 
Industry.  I  am  happy  in  the  thought 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, I  have  had  a  part  in  the  draft- 
ing of  such  legislation,  and  an  active 
participant  in  its  passage. 

During  the  present  session  of  Congress 
much  time  and  effort  have  been  expended 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  in  the  consideration  of  ad- 
ditional benefits  for  railroad  workers. 

NECESSrrT  FOR  FINANCIALLY  SOUND  RETIREMENT 
AND  DISABILITY   FUND 

Before  creating  additional  benefits,  or, 
determining  the  exact  amount  of  taxes 
to  be  levied  on  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers, it  was  necessary  and  proper  to 
determine  whether  the  existing  retire- 
ment fund,  out  of  which  present  benefits 
are  paid,  was  actuarially  and  financially 
sound.  This  is  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance. It  was  all  the  more  necessary 
because  on  two  separate  occasions  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  annual 
reports  stated  that  the  retirement  fund 
was  not  actuarially  sound  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  future.  Every  actuary, 
whether  representing  the  brotherhoods 
or  the  employers,  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. It  was,  therefore,  agreed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  men  and  management  that 
it  would  be  neessary  to  raise  existing 
rates  to  insure  the  solvency  of  the  fund. 

I  gave  deep  and  serious  study  to  this 
Important  matter.    I  felt,  in  the  interest 


of  the  men  and  women  who  looked  for- 
ward to  the  benefits  of  retirement  in 
their  old  age.  that  there  should  be  no 
doubt  left  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  fund 
out  of  which  their  benefits  were  to  be 
paid.  This,  in  my  opinion  was  too  seri- 
ous a  matter  to  leave  in  doubt.  Workers 
should  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  con- 
tributing to  a  fund  for  old  age.  disabil- 
ity or  other  benefits  only  to  find,  v.hen 
the  time  arrived  for  them  to  reap  the 
benefits  that  the  fund  was  insecure  and 
payments  of  benefits  doubtful  or  impos- 
sible. 

I  was  not  as  sure  as  I  would  like  to  be 
Vvith  respect  to  the  futuie  effect  on  the 
funds,  out  of  which  payment  would  be 
made,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Crosser 
bill— H.  R.  1362.  I  therefore  gave  my 
wholehearted  support  to  committee 
amendments  as  I  was  convinced  after 
careful  study  that  the  taxes,  with  limita- 
tion of  benefits,  as  provided  for  in  the 
committee  amendments  would  certainly 
and  surely  provide  strong,  sound,  and 
sufficient  retirement,  unemployment,  and 
disability  funds  under  all  foreseeable 
conditions. 

REDUCTION  OF  RETIREMENT  ACE  FOR  WOMEN 

Another  improvement  over  existing  law 
which  I  favored  was  that  lowering  the 
age  of  retirement  for  women  workers. 
Under  existing  law  both  males  and  fe- 
males at  age  of  65.  irrespective  of  length 
of  service,  and.  at  age  60-65  after  SO  years 
of  service,  but  with  a  cut-back  of  one- 
eightieth  for  each  month  under  65,  are 
entitled  to  retirement  benefits. 

Under  the  new  law  women  may  retire 
at  age  of  60  with  full  benefits  and  without 
any  cut-back.  Under  the  Crosser  bill, 
representing  the  viewpoint  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  brotherhoods, 
the  reduction  of  the  age  of  male  workers 
was  left  without  change  at  this  time. 

VAST    IMPROVEMENT    IN    DISABILITY    RETIREMENT 
PROVISIONS 

The  new  law  provides  a  considerable 
change  with  respect  to  disability  retire- 
ment. The  existing  law  provided  for 
disability  retirement  for  persons  Vv^ith  30 
or  more  years  of  service  who  become 
totally  and  permanently  disabled — occu- 
pational or  otherwise — regardlecs  of  age. 
If  the  worker,  however,  had  less  than  30 
years  of  service  he  could  claim  a  pension 
at  age  60,  subject  to  a  reduction  or  cut- 
back for  each  month  under  65. 

Under  the  new  law  individuals  dis- 
abled— occupational  or  otherwise — for 
work  in  any  regular  employment  af^er 
age  60  or  with  10  years  of  service  are 
entitled  to  retirement  with  no  cut-back, 
and,  individuals  disabled — occupational 
or  otherwise— for  work  in  regular  rail- 
road occupation  after  age  60  or  with  20 
years  of  service,  and  who  have  a  cur- 
rent connection  with  the  railroad  in- 
dustry—not less  than  12  months'  serv- 
ice during  last  30  consecutive  calendar 
months — are  likewise  entitled  to  retire- 
ment for  disability.  Of  course,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  rights  to  compensa- 
tion under  existing  Federal  and  State 
employers'  liability  laws  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  disabilities  incurred  in  perform- 
ance of  duties. 

uimuxna  irnssMENT  benettts  increases 

The  new  law  also  provides  an  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  minimum  retiiement 
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benefits.  Existing  law  provides  for  $40 
per  month,  except  that  if  monthly  com- 
pensation Is  less  than  $50.  the  pension 
shall  be  80  percent  of  the  monthly  com- 
pensation. If  such  80  percent  is  less 
than  $20.  the  pension  shall  be  $20  or 
the  same  amount  of  the  monthly  com- 
pensation, whichever  is  less. 

Under  the  new  law  the  minimum  la 
fixed  by  multiplying  $3  by  the  number  of 
years  of  service,  or  $50,  or  the  monthly 
compensation,  whichever  is  the  least. 
Individuals  must  have  a  current  connec- 
tion with  the  railroad  industry  and  not 
less  than  5  years  of  service.  The  Crosser 
bill,  H.  R.  1362,  as  passed  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President  made  no 
provision  for  an  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  pension. 

IMPROVED    SL'RVIVOR    AND   DEATH    BENETTrS 

TTie  new  bill  provides  another  im- 
provement over  existing  law.  which  I 
favored,  and.  which  was  especially  desir- 
ed by  the  railroad  workers,  namely,  pro- 
vision for  survivors,  annuities,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  to  widows,  dependent  chil- 
dren and  dependent  parents  of  deceased 
railroad  employees.  To  fully  appreciate 
the  increased  benefits  provided  this  class 
of  survivors  a  comparison  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  law  with  those  of  the  old 
law  will  prove  most  helpful. 

Under  existing  law  the  retiring  em- 
ployee had  the  option  of  converting  his 
prospective  pension  into  a  so-called  joint 
and  survivor  pension.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  employee  by  accepting  a 
somewhat  reduced  pension  payable  to 
himself  for  life,  could  assure  a  life  pen- 
sion thereafter  to  his  surviving  widow. 
The  combined  actuarial  value  of  the  two 
pensions  being  the  same  as  that  of  his 
own  basic  pension.  If  the  employee 
should  die  before  or  after  retirement  a 
cash  refund  would  be  made  to  his  bene- 
ficiaries of  all  the  pay-roll  taxes  paid  by 
him,  plus  an  allowance  for  interest,  less 
the  sum  of  any  pensions  paid  to  him  to 
the  date  of  his  death.  This  provision  for 
survivor  benefits  in  the  old  law  has  not 
been  popular,  or,  considered  desirable  by 
the  workers,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
small  percentage  of  them  who  accepted 
its  provisions. 

The  new  law  as  passed  by  Congress 
eliminates  both  option  of  joint  survivor- 
ship aiuiuity  and  the  cash  death  benefit 
refund  of  the  old  act.  It  substitutes  in 
lieu  thereof  a  system  of  benefits  to  sur- 
viving widows,  dependent  children  and 
dependent  parents,  similar  to  such  ben- 
efits now  provided  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  but  increased  by  25  percent 
above  those  provided  by  that  act,  and  a 
lump  sum  death  benefit  about  50  per- 
cent greater  than  provided  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

UNEMPLOYMENT   BENEFIT    PAYMENTS    INCREASED 

The  new  law  provides  additional  un- 
employment benefits.  Under  the  old 
law  the  maximum  benefit  period  for 
imemployment  was  20  weeks;  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefit  was  $20;  and,  the 
minimum  weekly  benefit  was  $8.75.  Un- 
der the  new  law  the  maximum  benefit 
period  has  been  increased  to  26  weeks; 
the  maximum  weekly  benefit  has  been 
increased  to  $25:  and,  the  minimum 
weekly  benefit  remalm  at  $8.75. 


SICXNXS8   AND    MAnuriTT   BDrDTrS 

The  new  law  changes  the  concept  of 
unemployment  as  embodied  in  present 
law  by  expanding  It  to  include  individu- 
al unemployment  by  reason  of  sickness 
or  accident  in  no  way  caused  by  or  re- 
lated to  railroad  employment.  Disabil- 
ity from  pregnancy  and  maternity  is 
provided  for.  These  benefits  would  be 
paid  in  the  same  amount  and  for  the 
same  duration  as  the  liberalized  benefits 
for  occupational  unemployment.  Both 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefits  can 
be  drawn  in  successive  periods  of  the 
same  benefit  year. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  In- 
creased benefits  such  as  I  have  outlined, 
as  provided  for  in  the  new  bill,  will  cost 
more  money,  considerably  more.  And 
that  increased  taxes  over  and  above 
those  now  paid,  will  be  necessary.  How- 
ever, representatives  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  insisted  that  the  members 
of  their  organizations  wanted  the  bene- 
fits the  bill  provided  for  and  were  willing 
to  pay  for  them  with  increased  taxes. 

During  the  c6nsideration  of  toe  bill  in 
the  committee,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  there  was  considerable  discussion 
and  difference  of  opinion  as  to  W'hether 
the  taxes  provided  for  in  the  Crosser  bill, 
H.  R.  1362,  were  suflBcient  to  meet  the  ad- 
ditional expense  incident  to  the  in- 
creased and  expanded  benefits.  These 
differences  of  opinion  were  not  based 
upon  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  atti- 
tude of  the  Members  expressing  them  as 
to  the  desirability  of  granting  increased 
benefits.  Even  those  Members  who  voted 
against  certain  provisions  in  the  Crosser 
bill  did  so  because  of  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  taxes  provided  for  in  that  bill 
would  not  and  could  not  produce  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  make  certain  and  sure 
that  the  benefits  provided  for  w'ould  al- 
ways be  paid.  These  Members,  and  I  was 
one  of  them,  voted  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  coimnittee  bill  as  a  substitute  to 
the  Crosser  bill,  H.  R.  13G2,  because,  in 
our  opinion,  after  a  most  careful  study, 
the  committee  bill  gave  greater  security 
and  assurance  of  payment  of  the  bene- 
fits. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  did 
not  accept  the  committee  amendments, 
I  sincerely  hope  any  doubts  that  I,  or 
others,  may  have  had  with  respect  to  the 
future  security  of  some  of  the  benefits 
provided  in  the  bill  will  be  found  mis- 
taken. 

I  voted  for  the  Crosser  bill  in  the  form 
it  finally  came  before  the  House,  al- 
though I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill 
could  and  should  have  made  more  cer- 
tain the  stability  of  the  funds  out  of 
which  the  benefits  are  to  be  paid.  How- 
ever, in  any  event  my  continuing  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  railway  workers  is 
such  that  any  future  conditions  that  may 
require  new.  or,  different  treatment  other 
than  that  provided  for  in  the  new  bill, 
will  have  my  thoughtful  and  sjrmpathetic 
interest  and  support.  It  is  my  constant 
desire  that  the  welfare  of  our  railway 
workers  may  be  given  eve:-y  possible  con- 
sideration, and,  tliat  they  may  be  ade- 
quately cared  for  whenever  disability 
prevents  their  continued  employment,  or, 
age  enables  them  to  relinquish  their  em- 
ployment. 


BnlUet  of  the  Ballot  Box  and  Thieres  of 
Elections  in  McMibb  aad  Moarec  Conn- 
ties,  Tenn.,  Beaten  and  Routed  in  Bat- 
tle for  Honest  Elections  and  Fair 
Connt — Retomed  Gl's  Trinmpli  in 
Pitched  Battle  in  Defense  of  Their 
Rifht  To  Vote— When  Blackjacked, 
Gunned,  Their  Comrades  Thrown  in 
Jail,  the  Ballot  Boxes  Seised  and  Car- 
ried to  the  Jail  and  Courthouse  hy  the 
Biggs-antrell  Sheriff,  Pat  Mansfield, 
and  His  Armed  Deputies,  and  by 
George  Woods,  Speaker  of  the  Demo- 
cratic House  of  RepresentatiTes,  and 
by  State  Senator  Paul  Cantrell,  the 
Veterans  Fought  and  Won  the  All- 
Night  Battle  of  August  1  and  2  for  Law 
and  Ocder  and  Honest  Elections 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TENNESSEE 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  finer  citizenship  in  the  land  than  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  living  in 
McMinn  County.  Tenn.  McMinn  is  a 
great  stock-raising,  farming  county. 
The  people  are  cultured,  law-abiding, 
and  God-fearing.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Southern  and  Louisville  L  Nashville 
Railroads  and  by  fine  systems  of  Federal 
and  State  highways.  Athens,  the  county 
seat,  is  the  home  of  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
College.  There  are  prosperous  manu- 
facturing plants  in  Niota,  Englewood, 
and  Athens. 

The  people  of  the  county  are  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  their  country  and 
in  all  wars  have  exceeded  their  quota  in 
men  sent  to  the  battle  fronts. 

The  county  is  traditionally  and  strong- 
ly Republican.  Ten  years  ago,  the  five 
Cantrell  brothers,  who  in  one  way  and 
another  have  grown  rich,  by  their  con- 
trol of  the  election  machinery,  force,  and 
fraud,  put  Paul  Cantrell  in  the  sheriff's 
office.  This  was  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  the  notorious  Burch  Biggs,  the 
brutal,  corrupt  boss  of  neighboring  Polk 
County.  Biggs  alternates  with  his  two 
sons.  Broi'shton  and  Burch.  Jr..  in  the 
sheriff's  office.  Biggs  and  the  Cantrella 
are  part  and  parcel  and  high  ranking 
members  of  the  Termessee  Democratic 
machine.  They  control  tlie  judge  of  the 
State  criminal  court  in  these  coimties. 
They  have  for  the  past  10  years  packed 
all  grand  and  trial  juries  and  have  been 
able  to  slijeld  themselves  from  prosecu- 
tion and  to  give  complete  protection  to 
all  of  their  confederates  and  partners  in 
crime.  These  outlaws  now  are  and  have 
been  in  complete  control  of  the  elec- 
tion machinery  in  McMinn,  Monroe,  and 
Polk  Counties  for  the  past  10  years. 

In  McMinn  County,  Ruel  Webb  and 
John  Gate,  stooges  of  the  Csntrells,  wera 
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the  two  Democratic  election  commission- 
ers until  in  1942.  I.  with  the  help  of  At- 
torney General  Beecher  Witt,  drove  them 
frcm  oflace  on  an  ouster  suit.  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  present  two  Democratic 
election  commissioners,  George  Woods 
and  Pat  Mansfield.  In  every  county  in 
Tennessee,  the  Democratic  controlled 
State  board  of  election  commissioners 
appoints  two  Democratic  election  com- 
missioners. The  Republicans  have  one 
commissioner  in  each  county.  These 
two  Democratic  commissioners  in  eacii 
and  every  voting  precinct  in  these  coun- 
ties have  always  appointed  a  partisan  of 
the  Biggs-Cantrell  machine  as  officer  of 
all  elections.  This  officer  controls  the 
election.  He  places  all  ballots  in  the  bal- 
lot box.  When  the  polls  close,  it  is  his 
xuty  to  take  the  ballots  out  of  the  box 
and  call  aloud  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates in  whose  favor  the  voter  has 
marked  his  ballot.  The  two  Democratic 
election  commissioners  always  appoint 
two  of  the  three  judges  and  one  <  .  the 
two  clerks  at  each  precinct.  It  '  ihus 
seen  that  the  Republicans  have  only  one 
judge  and  one  clerk.  To  make  certain 
that  the  returns  would  be  brought  up  in 
favor  of  the  machine,  it  has  habitually 
appointed  as  election  officers,  deputy 
sheriffs,  policemen,  justices  of  the  peace, 
bootleggers,  ex-convicts,  and  men  who 
have  coiumitted  murder,  who  through 
long  experience  have  become  expert  elec- 
tion thieves. 

These  men.  while  holding  elections, 
have  been  armed  with  pistols  and  black- 
jacks. Despite  the  fact  that  the  Ten- 
nessee law  gives  the  electors  of  a  precinct 
the  right  to  enter  the  polling  place  to  wit- 
ness the  count,  these  armed  election  offi- 
cials have  prevented  by  armed  force  any 
citizen  from  witnessing  the  count  of  the 
ballots.  They  have  forced,  at  pistol 
point  and  v,'ith  bludgeons,  the  Repub- 
lican judges  to  stand  back  10  feet  so 
that  they  could  not  detect  the  machine 
Judge  when  he  called  Repubhcan  votes 
In  favor  of  D3mocratic  candidates. 
These  armed  Democratic  election  offl- 
cials  have  repeatedly  carried  the  ballot 
box  from  the  polling  places  In  Athens 
and  Etowah  to  the  jail,  the  courthoune, 
und  the  private  banking  houses  of  the 
CantrelU.  where  with  gunA  they  held  the 
RepubUcan  ofDclaU  and  WfttcherK  on  the 
out«Ul«  of  the  buUdtn?  while  they 
«wt(dMd  stuffed  ballot  boxet  for  the  onci 
ttMtf  to  r«c«tvt  the  voUf  eMi  by  th« 
toton.  They  hAvt  uUo  Muffed  the  boxen 
v/ith  thou«iand«  of  fraudulent  votee  on 
the  pretext  t:i«t  th<'y  were  the  bnUot*  of 
voter*  unAvoldAbly  tbeent  from  their 
homee  on  bottaMf  on  the  d«y  of  elec- 
tion. TiMw  frtudtitent  ballote  have 
been  ca«t  In  the  names  of  dead  men. 
convicts  In  the  penitentiary,  nonresi- 
dents, and  men  who  never  even  existed 
on  this  earth. 

In  Polk  County  the  two  Democratic 
election  commissioners  are  Broughton 
Biggs  and  his  cousin.  Hoyt  Lillard. 
Free  elections  in  that  county  for  more 
than  10  years  have  been  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  Rvissian-controlled  elections 
In  Poland  and  the  Balkans  are  models 
of  the  democratic  process  compared  to 
what  goes  on  In  Polk. 

In  Monroe  County.  J.  W.  Bayless  and 
J.  B.  Watson  are  the  Democratic  election 
commissioners.    I  have  put  a  crimp  In 


their  style.  In  1942.  I  put  their  boss, 
W.  O.  Brakebill,  out  of  the  sheriff's  office 
for  his  open  bribery  of  voters  and  for 
his  conspiracy  with  these  two  men  and 
others,  in  the  wholesale  violation  of  the 
election  laws.  Two  brothers  whose  votes 
were  stolen  by  these  men  while  the  two 
boys  were  serving  in  the  Pacific  have 
sued  Bayless  and  Watson  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Knoxville.  Tenn., 
for  robbing  them  of  their  votes  in  the 
November  1944  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional election. 

The  returned  GI's  on  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 1.  last  week  led  the  people  of  Mon- 
roe County  to  a  sweeping  victory  in 
which  a  full  slate  of  Republican  officers 
was  elected. 

During  the  war,  while  more  than  3.500 
boys  from  McMinn  County  were  serving, 
fighting,  being  wounded  and  killed  all 
over  the  v/orld,  the  Biggs-Cantrell  ma- 
chine, bloated  with  official  graft  running 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, drunk  with  power  and  emboldened 
by  the  absence  of  the  young  men,  kicked, 
cuffed,  slugged,  shot  and  robbed  the  fa- 
thers and  mothers  of  these  boys  in  every 
election  held  from  1940  to  and  including 
the  November  1944  election. 

To  make  the  stealing  easier,  the  Can- 
trells  in  1941  redistricted  McMinn 
County  reducing  the  civil  districts  to 
three  and  abolished  ten  rural  voting  pre- 
cincts, reducing  the  voting  precincts 
from  22  to  12.  thus  forcing  the  Republi- 
cans who  resided  in  the  remote  county 
precincts  to  travel  over  mud  roads  from 
10  to  15  miles  to  Etowah  to  vote  where 
their  votes  could  be  more  easily  stolen. 

THE  BATTLE  07  ATHENS  OF  AUGUST   1    AND   3 

The  Bigps-Cantrell  machine  was  all 
set  to  repeat  previous  steals  against  the 
GI  ticket  for  county  offices  on  Thursday, 
August  1. 

The  returned  members  of  the  armed 
forces  had  nominated  five  candidates 
for  county  offices: 

F.rst.  For  sheriff,  Knox  Henry,  33- 
year-old  veteran  of  the  European  cam- 
paign, a  Republican. 

Second.  For  trustee,  Frank  Car- 
michael,  29-year-old  son  of  a  farmer 
who  ro5;e  from  the  ranks  to  become  a 
major  in  the  European  theater.  He 
wears  the  Purple  Heart.  He  is  ft  Demo- 
crat, 

Third.  For  county-court  clerk,  Otor§t 
(Oump)  Painter,  ft  f3-yeftr'0ld  Demo- 
rrftt.  ft  Pftc'.flc  vetefftn  of  39  month«' 

Fourth,  For  circuit-court  clerk, 
WJlllom  iBi\\>  Hamby,  :9-year-old  Dem- 
ocrat, former  ctptftln  in  the  Army. 

Fifth.  For  rcRliter  of  deeds.  Charlie 
Plckl".  C2-yeftr-oId  veteran  of  World 
War  I.  ft  Republican. 

These  boys  "shelled  the  woods,"  Tliey 
waged  an  active  campaign,  Paul  Can- 
trell.  who  had  served  three  terms  as 
sheriff  from  1936  to  1942.  and  as  State 
senator  from  1942  to  1948.  was  again  a 
candidate  for  sheriff  to  succeed  Sheriff 
Pat  Mansfield,  who,  along  with  George 
Woods,  comprised  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority of  the  all-powerful  election  com- 
mission. Woods  was  a  candidate  to 
succeed  himself  as  representative  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  and  Pat 
Mansfield  was  a  candidate  for  the  State 
senate. 


Beginning  prior  to  the  November  1944 
election  until  July  24  of  this  good  year, 
I  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  l.OCO  affi- 
davits of  McMinn  County  citizens  estab- 
lishing a  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Fed- 
eral laws  protecting  the  elective  fran- 
chise en  the  part  of  George  Woods, 
Pat  Mansfield,  and  the  election  officers 
appointed  by  them  to  hold  the  Novem- 
ber 1944  Presidential  and  congressional 
election.  I  had  repeatedly  stressed  the 
facts  of  said  conspiracy  and  its  con- 
summation in  conversations,  and  corre- 
spondence with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  in  the  Con- 
CREcSiONAL  Record.  Though  almost  2 
years  have  elapsed,  no  indictments  have 
ever  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  a 
Federal  grand  jury. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Congressional  Record  of  this  year,  on 
pages  A4368  and  A4369,  the  fact  that 
George  Woods  and  Pat  Mansfield  had 
appointed  men  with  criminal  records, 
who  were  experienced  election  thieves 
and  gunmen,  to  hold  the  August  1,  1946, 
election  to  select  county  officers. 

They  appointed  old  offenders,  "studied 
in  the  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined'" 
to  hold  the  election  in  Etowah,  in  Athens, 
and  all  over  the  county.  They  had  the 
aid  of  the  State  officials,  armed  members 
of  the  highway  patrol  and  Horace  (Bis- 
cuit) Ferris,  foreman  of  a  State  prison 
camp,  was  among  the  appointees.  More 
than  200  armed  thugs,  some  of  them  im- 
ported from  other  counties  and  States, 
s^varmed  around  the  polls  in  the  polling 
places  and  intimidated  the  voters.  Re- 
publican election  judges,  clerks,  and 
watchers.  GI  veterans  who  had  lost 
arms,  who  had  been  wounded,  and  whi 
had  faced  death  on  the  battlefields  had 
shotguns  and  pistols  stuck  in  their  stom- 
achs and  pistols  jabbed  in  their  ribs, 
and  others  were  beaten  with  blackjacks 
uptil  they  were  insensible.  These  out-^ 
rages  were  perpetrated  by  the  armed 
satellites  of  the  machine  while  Pat  Mans- 
field, Paul  Cantrell,  and  George  Wood-i 
were  In  command  of  this  planned  rape  of 
the  ballot  box  and  murderous  assault  on 
veteran.«:,  [ 

Lealle  Dooley,  ex-soldlr-r,  who  lost  hlA 
left  hand  In  the  fighting  In  Africa,  on 
Auauftt  2.  in  01  hrradquarters,  shocked  ft 
liroup  of  out-of-town  newspapermeh 
With  his  recital  cf  how  «  McMinn  County 
d#i>uty  bftftt  up  hU  fellow  worker  ftt  th* 
pollN  on  Aucu«t  1. 

It  wfti  ftbout  1  p,  m,  ftnd  in  the  llttl^ 
Dlxlf?  Cafo,  twelfth  precinct  votlnt  piece, 
when  Dtputy  Minis  Wilburn  fluffed 
young  Bob  Harrod,  Dooley  sftid.  I 

Bob  wu  election  Judge  In  that  precinct  for 
the  OI  ticket,  and  I  waa  the  appointed  watch. 
cr.  We  had  watched  all  day  while  they  voted 
tliem  without  poll-tax  receipts,  boya  UW 
young  to  vote  and  everything  eUe.  But  we 
had  only  one  challenge  because  we  wanted 
to  avoid  trouble. 

Then  In  came  a  woman  who  told  Wilburn 
(election  judge  for  the  precinct)  that  'I 
haven't  got  my  poll  tax."  He  replied.  "That's 
all  right;  I  know  you're  on  the  certified  list 
and  I  know  you  got  a  poll-tax  receipt  for  I 
gave  It  to  you  myself." 

Bob  ran  down  the  registration  list  and 
couldn't  find  this  woman's  name.  The 
woman  went  on  marking  her  ballot,  gave  It 
to  Wilburn  and  he  started  to  drop  It  Into  tha 
box.  "Now  wait  a  minute."  Bob  said,  grab- 
bing at  Minis'  hand. 
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Wilburn  yelled.  •• you.  you  been  giv- 
ing us  trouble  all  day."  He  wrapped  tbe 
strap  to  bis  blackjack  aroxind  his  wrist  and 
hit  Bob  so  hard  in  the  head  with  it  that 
It  Just  split  his  head  open.  He  hit  him 
several  times  In  the  face  with  the  blackjack 
as  he  went  down  and  then  when  he  was  down 
he  kicked  him  in  the  face. 

Wilburn  turned  on  me  then,  backed  me 
into  a  corner  and  said.  "You  want  some  of 
this?"  I  said.  '"No.  sir."  Then  they  threw 
Harrod  Into  the  JaiL. 

Other  former  soldiers  In  the  room 
chimed  in  to  say  Wilburn  was  the  "bully 
of  the  force"  and  had  picked  on  ex-GI's 
repeatedly. 

Wilburn's  throat  was  slashed  near  the 
Jail  soon  after  the  deputies'  surrender 
this  morning.    The  cut  was  not  serious. 

Tom  Gillespie,  a  respected  Negro 
farmer,  was  driven  away  from  the  poll- 
ing place  in  Athens  where  he  had  gone 
to  vote  and  was  slugged  and  shot  in  the 
back  by  a  Cantrell  thug.  Windy  Wyse, 
armed  and  hired  to  help  steal  the  elec- 
tion. 

Three  GI  election  officers  and  watchers 
were  put  in  Jail  because  they  sought  to 
inspect  a  ballot  box  before  the  voting 
began  and  endeavored  to  challenge  open 
violations  of  the  law  by  the  Cantrell 
armed  election  oflBclals.  These  are  the 
vets  thrown  into  Jail,  held  all  day  and 
refused  bond:  Felix  Harrod,  clerk;  Tom 
Dooley,  Judge  for  the  GI  ticket;  and 
Walter  Ellis,  watcher  for  the  GI's.  The 
deputy  sheriffs,  led  by  State  Senator 
Paul  Cantrell  and  Sheriff  Pat  Mansfield, 
threatened  to  kill  these  boys  unless  their 
GI  buddies  called  off  their  effort  to  stop 
the  steal;  but  the  boys  were  out  to  stop 
election  stealing  once  and  for  all  and 
kept  up  the  fight. 

During  tfie  day,  a  band  of  seven  armed. 
Imported  thugs  attacked  Republican 
Election  Commissioner  Otto  Kennedy 
and  his  two  brothers,  J.  P.  and  C.  O.,  both 
of  Knoxville.  The  Kennedy  boys  do 
not  know  fear;  they  disarmed  and  sent 
these  thugs  out  of  town.  When  the 
battle  broke.  Otto  Kennedy,  a  grand- 
father, directed  the  GI's  In  their  night 
long  victorious  fight  for  free,  hone«t  elec- 
tlon.<). 

The  armed  thugs  commanded  by  Paul 
Cantrell  and  Pat  Manrfl<«ld  drew  no  dlf»- 
tlnrtlon  between  the  Vraro  former  Tom 
CHIlMjpte  ftnd  the  OI'k  and  thalr  mother*. 

(From  ilM  Ctiatunooftft  (TenA.)  Tlai«»| 
W<m«w  M  McMWM  Aaa  Owuw  Ow    Of» 

noMS  ■■rw  To  allow  Tmsm  To  Ns 

COVffTIKi 

ATMCMa,  TkMif .  AufUAt  1  .—McMinn  County 
women's  ommlttees  who  went  U)  the  poU«  at 
clMttif  time  were  refuatd  (not  politely.  tb«y 
Mid)  tbfir  request  that  they  be  allowed  to 
wltoMi  the  et>\xnt  of  the  bullots. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  VMtal  led  a  group  of  parent- 
teacher  members  and  rcpreaentatlvea  of 
other  clubs  to  tb*  eleventh  precinct,  located 
In  the  city  water  commission's  ofllce  on 
Jackson  Street.  Just  off  Courthouse  Square. 
Bhe  reported  that  the  five  of  them  voted 
near  closing  time,  then  asked  to  remain  for 
the  counting.  Carl  Nell,  she  said,  bluntly 
told  them  to  "get  out."  She  identified  Neil 
as  "an  election  official  and  Cantrell  hench- 
man, who  received  the  ballots  from  the 
voters  and  put  them  In  the  boxes." 

TOLD  TO  GST  OUT 

Mrs.  Vestal  said  she  asked  NeU:  'Tto  we 
not  have  the  right  as  citizens  to  see  the  vote 
counted?"  Nell,  she  declared,  did  not  answer 


her  on  this  point,  "but  very  Impolitely  told 
us  to  get  out." 

Mrs.  Vestal  declared  she  wanted  to  stick 
It  out.  but  saw  that  tliis  would  cause  "her 
baby."  a  GI  election  clerk,  to  start  a  fight. 
Her  baby  is  25-year-old  James  Ed  Vestal . 
who  an  hour  later  crashed  his  way  out  of 
the  locked  voting  place  when,  he  said,  he  was 
denied  the  right  to  witness   the  counting. 

Mrs.  Vestal  explained  she  and  other  Athens 
women  this  morning  organized  an  effort  to 
witness  the  counting.  "We  knew  we'd  be 
thrown  out."  she  said,  "but  we  thought  It 
might  be  useful  to  show  In  a  possible  trinl 
about  this  outrage  that  we  were  denied  this 
right." 

With  Mrs.  Vestal  to  the  eleventh  precinct 
voting  place  went  Mrs.  Bill  Cook.  Miss  Mabel 
Brown,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Toomey,  and  Mrs.  Bill 
Harrcll. 

In  this  travesty  on  elections,  they  were 
equally  brutal  in  their  abuse  of  the  lead- 
ing white  women  of  Athens  and  their 
soldier  sons.  They  did  not  like  the 
presence  of  the  Republican  clerks  and 
women  who  were  witnessing  the  count. 
They  embarrassed  the  professional  elec- 
tion thieves. 

Election  Judge  and  Deputy  Sheriff 
Carl  Neil,  pistol  on  hip,  ordered  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Vestal  and  five  other  women  to  leave 
the  polls. 

"Get  out,"  said  NeU. 

The  women  stood  their  ground.  "We 
have  a  right  to  watch  you  count  the 
ballots,"  one  said. 

"Go  on,  get  out  of  here,"  shouted  Neil, 
and  the  women  filed  out,  protesting. 

This  was  not  enough.  Four  GI's  re- 
mained to  keep  the  ballot  thieves  in  hne. 
They  were  James  Edward  Vestal  (Mrs. 
Vestal's  son),  Charles  Scott.  Jr.,  Charley 
Hyde,  and  J.  P.  Cartwright.  The  ma- 
chine had  six  of  its  bigger  biceps  boys 
there,  three  wearing  sidearms.  The  GI's 
later  told  the  following  story: 

Deputy  Neil  then  ordered  Cartwright 
and  Hyde  to  "go  up  in  the  front  and  sit 
down." 

COXn.D  NOT  8ZZ  THI  COUNT 

They  said  they  could  not  see  the  count 
from  there.  "Go  on  up  front  and  ait 
down,"  anarled  ft  muacular  thug,  "you 
dont  hftVf  to  aee  ua  count  'em." 

Cartwright  Mid  he  would  not  atfty  if  he 
could  not  witneaa  the  count,  ao  he  and 
Hydr  left, 

When  tlMy  tOMffld,  ft  roftr  of  ftnier 
went  up  from  Um  hundreda  of  eltlfenii 
ftcfoaa  th4i  atreei.  Th*  dfht  or  nlnit 
<Si|NtU«ft  in  front  of  the  waterworka  oOe** 
flAfarad  ihalr  weftDona,  Chftrlaa  tkoU, 
6r.,  aent  word  In  to  bia  aon  and  Vaatftl  (<> 
"corn*  on  out,  We  don't  wftnt  you  boyi 
ftlofift  In  there  with  tho«e  •aneatera," 

The  two  veterana  told  the  six  Cantrell 
men  they  were  leaving,  "Sit  down,  you'ni 
ataylng  right  here,"  they  were  ordered. 

They  aat  down.  A  few  minutaa  later. 
Scott  told  the  machine  politiciana  again 
that  they  were  leaving.  At  this,  the  ma- 
chine men  barricaded  the  ex-GI'a  behind 
a  counter  and  locked  the  door. 

"We  Jumped  on  the  counter,  climbed 
over  it  and  tried  to  get  out.  The  door 
was  locked,"  Vestal  said,  "and  Charlie 
hit  it  with  his  shoulder.  They  were  right 
at  us  and  trsdng  to  slug  us  with  knucks 
and  their  guns.  He  broke  the  glass  and 
we  stumbled  through.  Charlie  was  cut 
around  the  shoulders.  I  got  cut  a  little, 
too,  and  fell  down  coming  through  the 
door." 


The  door  was  a  sheet  of  plate  glftss 
set  in  a  wood  frame. 

As  the  veterans  fell  in  the  street. 
Wyse — trying  for  his  second  knockout 
of  the  day— drew  a  bead  on  Vestal's  bac^. 
Women  screamed  and  the  crowd  fanned 
back.  Only  the  Intervention  of  a  saner 
deputy  prevented  further  bloodshed. 

Meanwhile,  the  deputies  made  menac- 
ing gestures  with  their  weapons  and  kept 
the  crowd  at  bay. 

"Throw  down  your  damn  guns  and 
we  will  give  you  a  fight,"  yelled  one  OI. 
And  a  deputy  countered,  offering  to  "fight 
anybody^'  with  his  fists.  But  behind 
him  the  cannoneers  still  waved  their 
weapons. 

Several  citlr^ens  broke  from  the  crowd 
sliouting,  "Get  your  guns,  boys,  get  your 
guns!" 

But  further  activity  was  forestalled 
when  Cliief  Deputy  Boe  Dunn  drove  up 
and  six  men  piled  out.  The  deputies 
formed  a  cordon  from  the  precinct  to  the 
door  of  the  car  and  Dunn  himself  went  In 
and  stole  the  ballot  box.  At  least  13 
pistols  were  trained  on  the  citiaens  of 
Athens  as  the  deputies  rolled  away  with 
the  ballot  box.  They  went  straight  to 
the  county  jail. 

Th^e  was  another  ballot  deportation. 
After  "the  affair  at  the  Essankay  Tire 
Co. — described  elsewhere  in  the  Times — 
Sheriff  Mansfield  and  some  of  his  bottle- 
washers — armed  with  shotguns — con- 
voyed the  twelfth  precinct's  ballot  box 
from  the  Dixie  Cafe  to  the  jail.  It  waa 
6:35  p.  m.,  and  McMinn  s  incumbents 
went  to  work  on  the  ballots  to  make  very, 
very  certain  that  there  will  be  no  changes 
made. 

Vestal's  woimds  were  treated  by  Dr. 
C.  O.  Force  in  the  physician's  clinic.  Two 
stitches  were  required  to  ctose  the  slash 
on  his  ankle.  He  also  suffered  a  cut 
hand. 

Vestal  was  a  first  lieutenant  Ui  the 
Third  Combat  Engineers,  Twenty-fourth 
Division.  He  waa  overseas  30  months, 
was  hit  by  a  Jap  hand  grenade  once  and 
wounded  by  artillery  fire  once. 

"How  did  today  compare  to  fighting 
overaeaa?"  ho  Wfta  ft«ked. 

He  Wfta  4ulet  for  ft  minute.  "W49« 
todfty  it  tud§  you  mftdder  than  ti  did 
oy«r  theft.  Aad  it  Wfta  cloaor  rftnga," 

Tho  aight  of  tho  MoMttng  VmuI  ftnd 
•eou  oottplad  with  tht  fftot  that  W^rm 
MftiMflfld  ftnd  hta  ftrmod  hoodhtma  aaMad 
anti  carriad  tho  ballot  bogea  from  tho 
polUOf  irtMia  tiro  to  tht  jftil  snd  one  to 
tho  OOWthouat  where  tht  ganc  had  car- 
ried them  for  the  paat  10  years  to  umiich 
the  boxea  in  which  tlit  ballota  of  tho 
cltisena  had  bttn  rotod  for  boxoa  atuffed 
by  the  machine  with  fraudulent  ballota, 
aet  off  the  flreworka. 

Then  the  shooting  atarted.  All  day 
long  citizens  and  GI's  had  been  slugged, 
gunned,  and  bulldozed.  Forebearaneo 
had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  Gover- 
nor had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  ap- 
peal. The  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  had  refused  to  act.  The  State 
criminal  court  was  in  the  grasp  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Cantrells. 
When  the  firing  ceased.  Sheriff  Mans- 
field and  his  boss  and  owner.  State  Sen- 
ator Paul  Cantrell.  had  fled  down  an 
alley  deserting  their  armed  forces. 
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Ralph  Duggan.  Republican  lawyer  and 
veteran  naval  oflBcer,  in  the  nick  of  time, 
by  his  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  and 
understanding  character,  restored  order. 
The  GI's  took  over,  policed  the  county 
and  maintained  order  until  Monday 
when  for  the  first  time  in  10  years  an 
honest  count  of  the  ballots  was  had  in 
McMinn  County.  Sheriff  Mansfield  re- 
signed, the  county  court,  heretofore  dom- 
inated by  the  Cantrells.  elected  Knox 
Henry,  the  newly  elected  GI  candidate, 
sheriff.  In  the  meantime,  the  GI's  had 
cleaned  up  the  county,  raiding  the  Can- 
treli-protected  bootlegging  and  gambling 
Joints,  and  bringing  to  the  courthouse  in 
Athens  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
whiskey  and  slot  machines. 

The  Biggs-Cantrell  machines  sowed  to 
the  winds;  they  reaped  the  whirlwind, 
and  at  long  last  decency  and  honesty, 
liberty  and  law  have  returned  to  the  fine 
county  of  McMinn  and  its  neighboring 
county  of  Monroe. 


The  Seyenty-nintli  Congress 


EXTENS'ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  LINK 

CF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  following  com- 
ments concerning  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress : 

The  Seventy-ninth  Congress  is  ad- 
journing, and  in  the  ears  of  its  Members 
are  still  ringing  the  criticisms  that  were 
heaped  upon  it.  It  convened  on  January 
3.  1945.  when  our  military  fortunes  were 
not  so  bright  in  Europe.  The  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  was  raging,  but  within  a  few 
months  victory  was  ours,  and  with  it 
came  new  problems.  A  few  months  later, 
the  Japanese  surrendered — and  more 
problems  were  added.  Peace  brought 
reconversion  diflBculties.  History  offers 
no  parallel  to  the  conditions  that  have 
prevailed;  yet.  in  the  face  of  all  of  this.  I 
would  like  to  point  to  some  of  the  high 
lights  in  the  matter  of  legislation  effected 
by  this  Congress — all  of  which  was  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  from  the  Repub- 
lican side. 

The  Seventy-ninth  Congress  voted  the 
United  States  into  the  United  Nations; 
it  provided  UNRRA  with  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  aid  the  starving  peoples  in  coun- 
tries devastated  by  war;  it  approved 
loans  to  the  nations  that  fought  by  our 
side  during  the  conflict.  Perhaps  its 
crowning  glory  was  the  establishment 
of  an  atomic  commission  for  the  control 
of  atomic  energy.  This  action  has  prac- 
tically outlawed  the  atomic  bomb.  In 
the  home  field,  the  Full  Employment  Act 
was  passed,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
committed  the  Government  to  the  task 
of  maintaining  high-level  stability  in  em- 
ployment. This  Congress  also  had  the 
nerve  to  streamline  itself;  that  is,  to 
consolidate  many  of  its  committees  and 


In  many  other  ways  to  make  Congress  a 
more  eCBcient  body.  In  doing  this,  many 
Congressmen  subordinated  themselves 
for  the  good  of  the  entire  legislative  body. 
It  was  surprising — and  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  those  of  this  Congress — that 
the  reorganization  bill  was  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  on  both  sides.  The 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  also  set  up  the 
machinery  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Con- 
gress saw  the  end  of  fighting  but  not  the 
beginning  of  peace. 

Truly  speaking,  this  Congress  has 
slowly  been  starting  the  wheels  of  prog- 
ress toward  that  acceleration  that  will 
eventually  bring  prosperity  and  peace, 
not  only  to  our  own  people  but  to  the 
world. 

I  am  thankful  and  proud  that  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  have  been  a  Member 
of  this,  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 


Unsound  Railroad  Retirement  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OF  CALITOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  Congress  H.  R.  1362  was  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Crosser,  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act,  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Thirty-one  days  of  hear- 
ings were  held  upon  this  measure,  and 
almost  an  equal  number  of  executive  ses- 
sions in  considering  the  matter  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  and  became  a  law  on  the  31st 
day  of  July  1946. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  review  some 
phases  of  this  legislation,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  beneficiaries, 
the  employees  of  the  carriers  and  their 
dependents. 

Early  consideration  of  the  bill  dis- 
closed that  it  was  so  involved,  so  tech- 
nical, and  so  faulty  in  draftsmanship 
that  proper  preparation  for  enactment 
required  much  patient  effort  if  we  were 
to  have  a  properly  constructed  measure. 

The  basic  need  of  a  retirement  system 
Is  that  It  should  be  financially  sound. 
The  railroad  retirement  system  is  based 
upon  the  theory  of  a  level  payment  plan 
of  contributions,  shared  jointly  in  equal 
amounts  by  the  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees. This  policy,  to  be  soundly  car- 
ried out,  requires  current  contributions 
that  in  the  long  run  will  carry  the  plan 
as  a  self-supporting  enterprise.  Such  a 
plan  would  assure  railroad  workers  and 
their  dependents  a  long-time  and  cer- 
tain secxu-ity,  according  to  the  promises 
of  the  act. 

The  early  study  of  our  committee  soon 
revealed  that  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  and  that  act  as  now  amended  by  the 
Crosser  bill  is  not  actuarily  sound.    In 


other  words,  the  contributory  payments 
for  its  support  would  not  equal  the  ulti- 
mate obligations  to  its  beneficiaries. 

One  of  the  most  undesirable  develop- 
ments of  insurance  plans  and  of  retire- 
ment plans  has  been  that  unsound  sys- 
tems have  developed  unwarranted  con- 
fidence in  their  early  years,  when  in  sub- 
sequent years  their  contributions  proved 
insuflScient  and  had  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased or  payments  to  the  beneficiaries 
correspondingly  reduced  to  keep  the  plan 
solvent. 

Two  actuarial  boards,  created  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  each  com- 
posed of  a  representative  of  the  public, 
the  employer,  and  labor,  have  agreed  as 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  contributions 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to 
meet  its  liabilities  on  a  level  premium 
basis. 

The  Crosser  bill,  as  proposed  and  as 
enacted,  provides  a  tax  cf  only  IV'a  per- 
cent for  this  purpose.  On  a  basis  of  the 
present  pay  roll  of  over  $4,000,000,000, 
the  annual  deficit  under  the  operations 
of  the  Crosser  bill  as  now  enacted,  so  far 
as  the  retirement  fund  is  concerned, 
would  amount  to  about  $60,000,000  a 
year. 

To  this  deficit  we  must  add  about 
$40,000,000  a  year  due  to  the  increased 
liabilities  created  against  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fund  without  any  com- 
parable Increase  In  taxes.  This  will 
make  a  total  annual  deficit  of  about 
$100,000,000  a  year  based  upon  sound 
actuarial  estimates. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  consideration 
of  the  measure  the  committej  deter- 
mined that  our  first  duty  was  to  impose 
a  tax  sufficient  to  place  the  measure  on 
a  sound  financial  basis. 

The  committee  proposed,  but  failed  to 
secure  approval  by  the  House  of  the  nec- 
essary provisions  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, with  the  result  that  the  retirement 
system  as  embodied  in  this  act  is  on  an 
unsound  basis.  The  act  will  some  day 
disappoint  its  beneficiaries  by  Imposing 
upon  them  a  higher  tax  or  a  reduction 
of  their  benefits  or  the  assumption  of  the 
deficit  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  as  authorized  by  Congress, 
hired  its  own  actuary  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent survey.  His  report  sustained 
the  conclusion  that  a  levy  of  3  percent, 
one-half  payable  by  the  employees  and 
one-half  by  the  employers,  was  necessary 
to  balance  the  fund  and  its  liabilities. 
The  committee  so  recommended  to  the 
House.  Had  this  action  been  taken  it 
would  have  raised  .the  tax  on  the  em- 
ployees under  the  old  law  to  5  percent 
with  a  like  tax  on  the  carriers  in  order 
to  support  the  benefits  contained  in  the 
old  law. 

The  actuary  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee W4S  Robert  J.  Myers.  The  fair- 
ness, integrity,  and  ability  of  Mr.  Myers 
are  unquestioned  by  the  actuarial  pro- 
fession of  the  country.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  actuarial  board  selected  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  which 
last  reported  upon  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  retirement  fund.  An  effort 
was  made  before  the  House  to  make  it 
appear  that  Mr.  W.  R.  Williamson,  the 
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actuarial  consultant  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  gave  his  support  to  the 
soundness  of  the  Crosser  bill.  In  a  letter 
^  to  me  under  date  of  June  21.  1946,  Mr. 
Williamson  wrote: 

I  should  therefore  like  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  believe  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Myers  to  be  essentially  the  sound  position 
In  this  analysis:  that  the  poeition  which  has 
chosen  a  single  potential  co:>t  in  Dr.  Lati- 
mer's testimony  of  last  year  is  a  more  specu- 
lative one  and  a  less  sound  one  than  that 
taken  by  Mr.  Myers. 

Tlie  committee  undertook  to  readjust 
the  benefits  under  the  Retirement  Act  so 
that  the  total  tax  on  employees  and  the 
carriers  would  not  exceed  6  percent  on 
each  including  expanded  benefits. 

Within  that  level  of  taxation  we  found 
we  could  adopt  the  most  important  and 
deserved  benefits  proposed  by  the  Crosser 
bill,  but  not  its  questionable  and  exces- 
sive benefits. 

We  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  mini- 
mum retirement  annuity  the  same  as  In 
the  Crosser  bill. 

We  proposed  a  retirement  age  for 
women  as  proposed  in  the  Crosser  bill. 

We  proposed  the  liberalization  of  dis- 
ability pensions  after  10  years  of  service 
as  provided  in  the  Crosser  bill  but  quali- 
fied that  provision  by  confimng  disability 
benefits  to  sickness  or  accidents  incurred 
in  relation  to  the  employment.  Other- 
wise the  provisions  for  unlimited  disabili- 
ties were  not  to  apply  with  less  than  30 
years  of  service. 

We  provided  for  survivorship  pay- 
ments as  a  matter  of  right,  to  widows, 
dependents,  children,  and  dependent 
parents  of  deceased  railroad  employees. 

We  proposed  no  reduction  from  the 
benefits  due  the  employees  on  accoimt 
of  giving  survivor  benefits  to  their  bene- 
ficiaries as  was  don^'in  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act.  The  Crosslr  bill  provided  sur- 
vivor benefits  on  an  average  of  about 
25  percent  greater  than  are  allowed 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  em- 
ployees in  general  industry. 

The  committee  proposed  survivor  ben- 
efits at  the  same  rates  as  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  One  reason  for  this 
proposal  was  to  keep  costs  to  employees 
and  employers  within  the  level  above 
mentioned.  Another  reason  was  the  be- 
lief that  these  survivor  benefits  should 
be  substantially  the  same  under  the 
Social  Security  System  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  System. 

The  Crosser  bill  made  no  proposal  for 
increased  maximum  pen5ions  and 
neither  did  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion. 

In  an  issue  of  Labor,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives 
Association,  under  date  of  May  11.  1946. 
following  the  report  of  the  Cross^  bill 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  following  statement 
appeared : 

The  extremely  modest  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  railroad  unions  are  very  briefly, 
but  accurately,  stated: 

( 1 )  Widows  of  railroad  workers  are  to  have 
pensions  as  a  matter  of  right.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is  to  be  found  in  practically  all  modern 
social-security  legislation.  Nothing  revolu- 
tionary about  that. 

( 2 )  A  minimum  pension  of  $50  a  month  is 
fixed  for- low-paid  railroad  workers  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  industry.    Thou- 


sands of  them  are  now  getting  pensions  of 
less  than  $50  a  month. 

(3)  The  totally  disabled  railroad  worker— 
the  man  who.  because  of  what  he  gave  to  the 
Industry,  is  no  longer  able  to  hold  a  ]ob  in 
the  industry — is  treated  somewhat  more  gen- 
erously than  at  present. 

(4)  Fhially.  the  tax  is  Increased  so  as  to 
Biake  the  railroad  retirement  system.  &n 
weU  as  the  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance sjrstsm.  absolutely  sound.  The  figures 
in  every  instance  are  based  on  the  advice  of 
the  most  competent  actuaries  In  this  cotm- 
try. 

These  are  essential  amendments.  There 
are  other  slight  changes,  but  they  are  not 
Important. 

The  above  quotation  can  with  more 
scrupuloas  accuracy  be  applied  to  the 
substitute  bill  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee than  to  the  Crosser  bill.  The  bill 
proposed  by  the  subcommittee  meets  the 
above  statement  in  every  particular. 
The  proposed  substitute  of  the  com- 
mittee included  all  of  what  are  declared 
to  be  the  essential  amendments  to  the 
retirement  system. 

What  the  above  quotation  does  fail  to 
include  are  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  Crosser  bill,  the  unwarranted  bur- 
dens on  the  employees  and  the  employer, 
and  a  failure  to  disclose  the  unwarrant- 
ed taxes  necessary  to  supply  the  unusual 
and  extravagant  burdens  of  the  Crosser 
bill. 

The  Crosser  bill  creates  those  burdens 
but  lacks  the  candor  of  providing  the 
necessary  taxes  to  meet  them. 

The  additional  taxes  proposed  to  be 
eliminated  by  the  committee  substitute 
bill  would  have  meant  elimination  from 
the  Crosser  bill  of  the  large  tax  liability 
that  will  finally  result  from  grantingr  of 
disability  benefits  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  the  employ- 
ees; survivor  benefits  25  percent  in  ex- 
cess of  those  allowed  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  sickness  benefits  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  employment  on  an  equality 
with  unemployment  as  a  charge  against 
the  imemployment  fund;  maternity 
benefits  for  16  weeks  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  beneficiary  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  carrier  at  the  time  of  the 
pregnancy  and  at  a  rate  higher  than  is 
payable  tmder  unemployment;  and  dis- 
ability benefits  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  service  and  even  where  due  to  the 
fault  or  misconduct  of  the  employee. 

The  committee  proposal  would  have 
applied  merit  rating  on  a  graduated 
scale  tax  rate  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance in  order  to  afford  the  railroad  com- 
panies the  same  principle  as  to  unem- 
ployment liability  as  are  applied  to  other 
employers  in  45  of  the  State  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  systems  of  the  country. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  this 
legislation  will  show  that  those  who  sup- 
ported the  committee  position  voted  for 
a  sound,  well-planned,  and  liberal  retire- 
ment system  for  the  railway  employees 
of  the  country.  They  supported  the  most 
essential  benefits,  they  proposed  to  cut 
out  some  of  the  most  burdensome  and 
unwarranted  benefits  and  ir  doing  so 
would  have  reduced  costs  proportion- 
ately. Time  will  demonstrate  the  merit 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  committee 
and  the  unsound  and  imnecessary  bur- 
densome policy  embodied  in  the  Cro«»r 
bill  as  now  enacted.  Into  law.   TUiie  will 


demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  a  good  sound 
policy  rather  than  an  unsound  extrava- 
gant one. 

The  committee  substitute  proposed  in- 
creased benefits  for  the  beneficiaries,  of 
the  most  desirable  character  and  at  the 
lowest  practicable  rate  of  taxation  to 
themselves  and  their  employers.  We  did 
not  want  to  kill  legislation,  but  to  provide 
a  good  bill  for  what  many  of  us  thotight 
was  a  poor  one;  we  tried  to  write  a  bill 
that  would  be  dependable  for  the  em- 
ployees and  just  to  the  employers,  a  bill 
that  would  prove  satisfactory  through 
the  years. 

Some  examples  of  the  defects  of  the 
Crosser  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  are 
as  follows: 

First.  The  increased  tax  was  made 
retroactive  on  the  employees  and  em- 
ployers alike  to  July  1.  1945.  This  would 
have  placed  an  average  obligation  on 
each  railroad  employee  of  more  than  $50 
in  back  taxes. 

Second.  The  bill  as  approved  by  the 
President  provides  benefit  payments  for 
pregnancy  and  maternity  for  women  who 
may  have  been  separated  from  railroad 
emploj-ment  for  as  much  as  2  years 
theretofore  and  regardless  of  their  finan- 
cial need. 

Third.  The  unemployment  insurance 
fund  is  charged  with  benefits  for  sick- 
ness and  accidents  however  incurred  for 
employees  who  might  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  railroad  service  for  nearly 
2  years  prior  to  sickness  or  accident. 
That  charge  is  solely  against  the  em- 
ployer. 

Fourth.  The  committee  bill  provided 
for  an  actuarially  sound  retirement  and 
pension  system  with  funds  to  meet  its 
obligations  to  employees  and  their  sur- 
vivors. The  bill  as  passed  calls  for  a 
higher  tax  on  employees  than  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  has  so  enlarged  its  scope 
and  scale  of  benefits  as  to  accentuate 
instead  of  relieve  the  existing  financial 
unsoundness  in  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  In  other  words,  the  unsound  and 
imwarranted  provMons  of  the  Crosser 
bill,  as  now  enacted,  create  burdens  with- 
out comparable  benefits  to  the  average 
hard-working  and  faithful  employee. 
These  charges  are  due  for  causes  which 
Labor,  in  its  issue  of  May  11,  did  not  deem 
as  essentiaL 

My  judgment  is  that  the  time  will  come 
when  f  arsighted  railway  labor  will  recog« 
nize  that  the  improvements  of  this  legis- 
lation that  the  committee  proposed  were 
more  desirable  than  the  imwarranted 
burdens  assumed  in  the  legislation  that 
has  now  become  a  law. 

Legislation  as  embodied  in  the  Crosser 
Act.  does  not  bear  the  proper  relation 
to  practical  general  social-security  legis- 
lation of  the  country.  It  is  improvident 
in  its  burdens  and  its  excesses  of  reason- 
able legislation  and  in  the  end  it  will 
bring  disappointment  to  its  beneficiaries 
because  it  is  based  on  special-privilege 
legislation  that  cannot  fit  into  a  practical 
general  social-security  program  for  the 
coimtry. 

The  Crosser  bill,  as  enacted,  places  a 
tax  on  railroads  nearly  three  times  that 
imposed  upon  the  average  employer  of 
the  country  subject  to  social-security 
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taxes.  This  Is  a  gross  inequality  in  tax- 
ation as  compared  with  all  other  employ- 
ers of  the  country. 

The  railroads  are  in  a  serious  financial 
situation.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
volume  of  traffic,  the  average  railroad  is 
now  running  in  the  red.  Their  regula- 
tory rates  have  not  moved  up  in  pro- 
portion to  inflated  labor  and  material 
costs.  Increased  rates  will,  in  the  end. 
tend  to  reduce  traffic  and  intensify  their 
competitive  situation.  Every  unwar- 
ranted burden  on  the  carriers  tends  to 
bring  about  a  decline  in  income  and 
eventually  the  possibility  of  increased 
F.bar.donment  of  lines,  reduced  employ- 
ment and  a  return  of  more  mileage  to 
court  control.  This  is  a  case  where  the 
employees'  own  welfare  is  tied  up  with 
that  of  the  carriers.  A  sound,  fair  re- 
tirement and  unemployment  system  is 
desirable  and  commendable.  Beyond 
that  it  may  become  destructive  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  employees  them- 
selves. 

In  my  judgment  the  Grosser  bill,  as 
enacted  into  law.  imposes  excessive  bur- 
dens seen  and  unseen  that  in  the  long 
nm  are  not  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
railway  employees  and  that  are  not  con- 
sistent with  our  general  national  social- 
security  system. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  BIEMHiiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following  radio 
discussion  by  Howard  Y.  Williams,  en- 
titled "Should  There  Be  a  Free  Pales- 
tine?" 

Should  there  be  a  free  Palestine?  Em- 
phallcally,  yes.  and  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First,  the  International  decision.  Follow- 
ing World  War  I.  the  Allied  and  associated 
powers  faced  the  world-wide  problem  con- 
fronting Hebrews  and  made  a  decision  to 
provide  a  homeland  for  Jews  within  a  free 
and  independent  Palestinian  republic.  This 
action  was  later  approved  by  the  League  of 
Nations  and  territories  taken  from  the 
Turkish  Empire,  such  as  Syria.  Lebanon.  Iraq, 
and  Palestine  were  set  up  as  class  A  man- 
dates to  be  supervised  by  Great  Britain,  with 
the  definite  promise  of  full  independence. 
This  Independence  has  been  granted  to  every 
one  of  the  othsr  class  A  mandates,  with  the 
exception  of  Palestine.  Why?  A  growing 
public  opinion  In  the  world  is  now  insisting 
that  Great  Britain  keep  her  word  and  give 
freedom  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  British  white  paper  issued  in  1939. 
limiting:  Immigration  of  Hebrews  Into  Pales- 
tine to "76.000  for  the  next  5  years  and  forbld- 
c'lng  the  purchase  of  land  by  Hebrews  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  was  not  approved 
by  the  CouncU  of  the  League  of  Nations,  nor 
by  the  United  States,  which  had  entered  Into 
an  Anglo-American  agreement  supporting 
the  provisions  of  the  mandate.  The  present 
actions  of  the  British  Government,  therefore. 
In  carrying  on  a  state  of  vrar  in  Palestine.  In 
limiting  immigration,  in  denying  habeas 
corpus  and  other  clvU  rights,  in  using  de- 
portation, concentration  campe,  strict  cen- 


sorship, etc  are  illegal.  The  decision  of 
the  nations  made  in  1920  to  give  freedom  to 
Palestine  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
anti-Semitism  and  to  meet  the  need  of 
homeless  and  stateless  Hebrews  in  Europe 
should  be  carried  out  at  once. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  historical  and  legal 
reason  why  Palestine  is  entitled  to  freedom. 
Fcr  thousands  of  years  the  Hebrews  have  oc- 
cupied this  territory.  When  Nebuchad-. 
nezzar  ordered  Jerusalem  razed  to  the 
ground,  the  survivors  were  carried  off  into 
captivity.  But  50  years  later,  in  539  B.  C. 
the  Jews  returned  under  the  Persian  Cyrus 
to  rebuild  their  country.  When  again  in 
the  second  centxnr  B.  C.  a  new  conqueror 
had  arisen  in  the  person  of  the  Syrian  Greek 
Antlochus.  the  Maccabaean  brothers  led  a 
furious  resistance  that  nonplussed  the  In- 
vader and  stepped  him  dead  in  his  tracks. 
Rome  attacked  in  63  B.  C.  and  slaughter 
ensued.  For  years  a  policy  of  dispersion  was 
carried  on.  Goaded  to  desperation,  the  Jew- 
ish people  rose  once  more  in  insurrection,  a 
rebellion  the  most  desperate  of  any  in  re- 
corded history.  Large  numbers  of  Jews  who 
had  escaped  the  destruction  sought  asylum 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

But  even  these  catastrophic  losses  failed 
to  break  the  Hebrew  spirit.  Scarcely  a  gen- 
eration had  passed  when  the  revolt  broke 
out  again,  more  tempestuous  than  ever,  in 
A.  D.  116.  Leading  them  was  one  of  the  most 
stirring  figures  In  all  the  records  of  man,  a 
new  Hannibal  risen  to  plague  the  Romans. 
Bar  Kochba  accomplished  the  impossible. 
He  drove  out  the  Romans,  held  the  Empire 
at  bay,  and  set  up  a  Hebrew  state.  It  took 
Emperor  Hadrian  four  years  to  devastate 
Judea  and  again  drive  out  the  Jews.  Yet 
the  will  of  the  Jews  for  a  free  Zlon  has  re- 
mained unbroken.  Under  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantlne  In  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  they 
erupted  again,  only  to  be  slaughtered  by  a 
powerful  army.  But  under  King  Benjamin, 
of  Egypt,  with  a  Hebrew  Army  of  30,000  men, 
they  reconquered  the  greater  part  of  Pales- 
tine and  held  It  under  Jewish  administra- 
tion for  14  years.  Then  Byzantium  exacted 
swift  vengeance,  every  human  right  was 
taken  from  the  Jews,  they  were  hunted  down 
like  animals,  or  they  escaped  to  Egypt  and 
the  Mediterranean.  But  they  defended  to 
the  last  their  land. 

Dr.  William  E.  Blackstone.  the  greatest  in- 
terpreter of  British  and  American  law,  in 
1891.  citing  the  foremost  authorities  on  In- 
ternational law.  points  out  that  since  the 
Jews  never  gave  up  their  title  to  Palestine, 
the  general  law  of  "dereliction"  could  not 
hold  In  their  case,  "•  •  •  for  they  never 
abandoned  the  land.  They  made  no  treaty, 
they  did  not  even  surrender.  They  simply 
succumbed,  after  the  most  desperate  con- 
flict, to  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  were  captured  and  enslaved. 
Since  then,  having  no  sovereign  nor  political 
head  through  whom  they  could  speak,  they 
have  disputed  the  possession  of  the  land  by 
continued  protest  through  their  literature 
and  their  public  and  private  worship." 

Historically  and  legally,  therefore,  I  insist 
that  Palestine  should  be  free. 

The  third  reason  for  Palestine  freedom  is 
the  moral  one.  Under  the  Hitler  scourge, 
6,000.000  Hebrews  have  been  murdered.  Only 
a  million  and  a  half  remain  In  Europe.  Most 
of  them  are  homeless  and  stateless.  Ninety 
percent  of  them  desire  to  go  to  Palestine. 
They  should  not  be  compelled  to  stay  in 
those  countries  where  they  have  seen  the 
members  of  their  families  and  their  friends 
tortiared  and  killed,  and  where  many  of  those 
who  committed  these  acts  of  Infamy  still 
live.  I  Insist  that  these  people  have  a  pri- 
ority above  all  other  people.  So-called  civili- 
zation has  committed  atrocities  against 
them,  has  left  them  maimed  in  body,  mind, 
and  spirit,  and  nothing  that  we  can  do  for 
them  wUl  fully  make  up  for  what  has  been 
done.  The  least  that  we  can  do  is  to  see 
that  they  get  to  a  free  Palestine  where  they 
desire  to  go  and  where  they  have  an  inter- 


national, historical,  legal,  and  moral  right 
to  go. 

Further,  a  democratic  republic  in  that  area 
of  the  world,  with  first-class  citizenship  for 
Arabs,  Christians,  and  Hebrews  would  be  a 
great  stabilizing  infiuence  for  peace  in  our 
world. 

I  Insist  that  a  free  and  democratic  Pales- 
tine with  equal  status  for  all  would  work  no 
Injiistlce  to  the  masses  of  Arabs.  They  have 
benefited  tremendously  by  the  increased 
prosperity  and  higher  standard  of  wages  cre- 
ated by  the  remarkable  development  of  that 
country  in  these  last  years  by  the  Hebrews. 

In  1920  there  were  half  a  million  Arabs  In 
Palestine.  Today  there  are  1.200,C00,  the  in- 
crease due  largely  to  Arabs  who  have  come 
In  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  standards 
of  living  and  the  opportunity  for  better  med- 
ical care.  There  is  no  quarrel  between  these 
Arabs  and  the  Hebrews.  They  will  get  along 
peacefully  together.  The  opposition  is  from 
the  wealthy  Arab  feudal  lords  who  wish  to 
continue  their  exploitation  of  the  masses  and 
who  have  kept  them  during  the  centuries  in 
Ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease.  These  ex- 
ploiters know  that  their  special  privileges 
will  be  removed  under  a  democracy  and  so 
they  oppose  the  freedom  of  Palestine. 

My  opponent  tonight  represents  the  Arab 
League,  speaking  for  the  ruling  classes  of 
seven  states — Egypt.  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq. 
Yemen,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Trans-Jordan. 
The  monarchs  of  these  countries  are  largely 
dictators  with  no  Interest  in  democracy,  as 
revealed  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Arab 
League  to  appropriate  funds  to  promote  a 
boycott  against  the  products  of  Hebrew  in- 
dustry. Then  the  Arab  League  also  voted  to 
support  the  return  of  the  Grand  Mufti  to 
Palestine.  He  was  an  Axis  collaborator, 
worked  with  Hitler,  caused  the  lose  of  Ameri- 
can lives  in  north  Africa,  helped  organize  the 
massacre  of  Jews  in  Europe  and  of  Moslems 
in  Yugoslavia,  was  the  guest  of  Hitler  during 
the  war.  and  by  every  law  of  Justice  shovUd 
be  tried  as  a  war  criminal.  This  support  of 
the  Mufti  by  the  Arab  League  is  a  blow 
against  the  "four  freedoms"  which  the  United 
Nations  have  undervrritten.  It  is  quite  log- 
ical, therefore,  that  a  representative  of  the 
Arab  League  should  be  here  tonight  to  speak 
against  a  free  and  democratic  Palestine.  The 
masses  of  exploited  Arabs,  however,  if  they 
were  able,  would  be  here  tonight  to  support 
a  free  Holy  Land. 

Informed  observers  state  that  there  Is 
plenty  of  room  in  Palestine  for  those  home- 
less and  stateless  Hebrews  of  Europe  who 
desire  to  go  home,  as  well  as  for  the  Arabs 
and  Christians.  The  population  today  is 
2,000.000.  The  distinguished  American  soil 
conservationist.  Dr.  Walter  Clay  Lowdermilk, 
of  our  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  his 
recent  book,  Palestine,  Land  of  Promise, 
declares  that  in  addition  to  the  present  pop- 
ulation, at  least  4,000,000  Hebrew  immigrants 
could  find  a  self-sustaining  living  in  this 
sparsely  populated  area.  This  is  more  He- 
brews than  would  ever  need  or  want  to  mi- 
grate there.  He  proposes  an  ambitious  Jor- 
dan Valley  Authority,  and  ends  his  book  with 
this  paragraph: 

"Once  the  great  undeveloped  resources  of 
these  countries  are  properly  exploited, 
twenty  to  thirty  million  people  may  live  de- 
cent &nd  prosperous  lives  where  a  few  mil- 
lion now  struggle  for  a  bare  existence.  Pal- 
estine can  serve  as  an  example,  the  demon- 
stration, the  lever,  that  will  lift  the  entire 
Near  East  from  its  present  desolate  condition 
to  a  dignified  place  in  a  free  world." 

This  is  an  unequal  fight  between  British 
and  Arab  imperialism  linked  together  by  oil 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  handful  of  Hebrew 
patriots  on  the  other  hand,  fighting  today 
for  freedom  Just  as  our  sires  did  in  1776.  We 
can  help  achieve  freedom  for  Palestine  by 
supporting  the  repatriation  movement  of 
Hebrews  from  Europe  to  Palestine,  pressing 
for  the  admission  of  100,000  Hebrews  now. 
It  costs  our  American  League  for  a  Free  Pal- 
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on  the  average  ^SO  for  every  refufee 
■wcoed.     You  should  support  this  cause. 

Then.  Americana  must  try  to  understand 
that  the  acttons  of  tbc  retsistance  forces  are 
part  of  the  confiiet  t>etween  Britisb  impeti- 
alt'*''"  policy  and  the  people  of  Palestine,  and 
an  Inevitable  consequence  of  that  conflict. 

Of  course,  we  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of 
life.  Human  life  Is  sacred,  and  the  needless 
destruction  of  a  single  life  is  a  cnme.  But 
we  must  regard  this  as  applying  equally  to 
all  human  bein^^  ^  they  British  or  Hebrew. 
The  world  must  realise  that  scores  of  Hebrews 
are  dying  needlessly  every  day  in  concen- 
tration camps  in  Europe  and  in  pcgram- 
ridden  Poland  as  a  direct  consequeixce  of 
Britain's  oppressive  policy  in  closing  the 
doors  to  Palestine.  Scores  of  Palestinians  are 
mercilessly  shot  down  by  British  troops.  The 
Hebrew  casualties  in  the  camps,  the  Hebrew 
castialties  In  Jerusalem  this  week,  as  well 
as  the  British  casualties  there,  are  all  tragic 
victims  of  Britain's  usurpation  of  authority 
in  Palestine  and  the  ruthless  and  Inhunum 
practices  there.  The  responsibility  for  the 
tragic  loss  of  life  falls  on  this  policy  and  not 
on  the  herioc  young  men  and  women  ol  Pal- 
estine who  are  risking  and  sacrificing  their 
lives  in  the  desperate  struggle  that  has  been 
thrust  upon  them  against  their  will. 

People  must  imderstand  that  what  is 
going  on  in  Palestine  is  a  national  fight  for 
freedom  which  is  as  justified  as  any  in  the 
world's  history,  like  that  of  the  Americans, 
the  Boers,  and  the  Irish  in  the  ptist. 

Finally,  freedom  can  come  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  free  Palestine  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  its  September  meeting.  Public  opin- 
ion everywhere  must  press  for  this  Just  ac- 
tion. Then  we  shall  have  a  democracy  like 
the  United  States  out  there  in  the  Middle 
East,  dramatizing  new  life  for  all  the  people 
of  that  part  of   the   world. 

Howard  Y.  Wilhams  is  a  man  with  a 
distinguished  record  of  political  action, 
both  as  a  campaigner  and  a  strategist. 
In  1940  he  poUed  305,000  votes  as  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  Farmer-Labor 
Party  for  lieutenant  governor  of  Minne- 
sota, and  as  Midwest  director  of  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action,  he  was  in- 
stnunental  in  the  defeat  of  Gerald  Nye 
in  North  Dakota,  and  in  the  successful 
election  of  many  progressive  candidates 
in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  and  other 
Midwestern  States  in  1944. 

In  World  War  I  he  served  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Tenth  United  States  Engi- 
neers, and  was  decorated  by  the  French 
Army  and  cited  by  General  Pershing  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  in  action.  He  has 
remained  In  touch  with  veterans'  prob- 
lems by  service  from  1936  to  1940  as  di- 
rector of  the  Minnesota  Division  of  Sol- 
dier Welfare  which  administers  $1,000,000 
a  year  in  benefits  to  disabled  veterans. 

He  recently  resigned  his  position  as 
State  director  of  the  Independent  Voters 
of  Illinois  to  go  with  the  American 
League. 


The  Relation  Between  Employee  Produc- 
tion and  Incentive  Plant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coifNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.    Mr.   Speaker,  as   addi- 
tional evidence  supporting  my  resolu- 


tion. Hoiise  Resolution  4S1.  to  authorize 
and  conduct  a  survey  of  experiences  in 
prcflt  sharmg  In  industry.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  grotip  Incentive 
plan  for  the  retailing  industry  as  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Thursh.  vice  pres- 
ident and  controller  of  Macy's  Depart- 
ment Store  in  New  York  City,  which  was 
given  before  the  ControUws'  Congress  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion at  Chicago,  m..  June  18.  1946: 

Tot  Rxlati^k  Betwetn  Emtlotex  PaoBtrcnoH 
Am  iNcurtsvB  Plaits 

CROUP    INCENTI\1    PLAN    BETTER    FOR    RETAILQf* 


The  subject  matter  of  this  presentation  Is 
probably  the  mdst  Important  single  problem 
facing  commerce  and  Industry  today.  The 
bald  truth  is  that  since  VJ-day,  production 
per  man-hour  has  been  dropping  steadily  in 
many  branches  of  our  economy  at  a  rate 
which  Is  little  short  of  alarming.  Unless  this 
destructive  trend  Is  cheeked  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, a  drop  in  our  living  standards  Is  inevi- 
table. 

We  here  are  concerned  primarily  with  those 
aspects  of  the  problem  which  affect  retail- 
ing. While  broader  aspects  which  embrace 
our  entire  economy  inevitably  affect  what 
happens  at  the  retaU  level,  the  limited  scope 
of  this  presentation  compels  iis  to  coixflne 
our  discussion  to  some  of  the  more  im{>ortant 
elements  of  the  problem  from  the  retailer's 
point  of  view. 

During  the  last  4  years,  we  retailers  have 
enjoyed  a  level  of  prosperity  which  exceeds 
anything  we  ever  dreamed  was  possible. 
Sales  have  skyrocketed,  to  unprecedented 
heights,  and  the  expense  ratio  has  dropped 
steadily.  There  have  been  resulting  In- 
creases in  operating  profits,  comparatively 
large  increases  in  relation  to  prewar  stand- 
ards. Our  economists  tell  us  that  we  are 
now  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  prosper- 
ity compared  to  which  even  our  wartime 
performance  will  seem  small.  What  have  we 
got  to  worry  about?  Even  though  produc- 
tion per  man-hour  is  going  down,  otir  sales 
are  going  up  by  leaps  aiKl  bounds  and  so 
are  our  profits.    So  who  cares? 

A  little  sober  thought  will  bring  to  light 
the  crucial  soft  spots  which  exist  already 
and  which  are  boiuid  to  grow  rapidly  to  the 
point  where  they  can  tmdermine  our  entire 
structure — unless  we  act  now.  The  "ter- 
mites" of  inefficiency  are  busily  at  work  bor- 
ing from  within,  and  tinless  we  have  the 
foresight  and  the  courage  to  fight  our  way 
down  to  their  nest  and  exterminate  them, 
the  consequences  may  be  grave  indeed. 

Let  us  examine  scone  of  these  soft  spots 
and  try  to  evaluate  the  possible  conaeqtiences 
of  cur  neglecting  them. 

If  we  axMlyse  our  sales  increase,  what  do 
we  find?  Using  the  year  1940  as  a  base, 
we  discover  that  by  far  the  largest  single 
factor  respoxvsible  for  these  increases  is  the 
Increase  In  the  average  gross  sale.  By  com- 
parison, the  increase  in  physical  volume, 
which  we  call  transactions,  seems  relatively 
pVBy.  How  many  of  us  realize  that  this  in- 
crease in  average  sale  contributed  many  times 
more  than  any  other  factor  to  the  important 
reduction  In  expense  ratio  which  we  are  en- 
joying? It  yon  have  any  doubts  regarding 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  multiply  your 
1945  transactlotM  by  your  1940  average  sale 
and  then  relate  your  1946  expense  dollars  to 
this  revised  sales  figure.  The  results  will 
shock  you. 

While  we  are  patting  ourselves  on  the  back 
for  the  remarkable  expense  showing  we  have 
made  In  terms  of  ratio  to  sales,  how  many  of 
us  are  aware  of  what  has  happened  to  otir 
expense  cost  per  transaction?  If  you  want 
another  shock,  compare  this  cost  in  1945  with 
1940.  aad  see  what  five  short  years  have  done 
to  you. 


Too  few  of  vi  taw  atudtad  the  retatkn- 
ship  between  tte  apcnac  ratto  and  ttoe  prtoe 
teveL  A  caretaft  wsMl—Mwi  at  ttaia  rel*- 
I  over  a  teeeonaMe  period  at  tlaw  wOl 
that  tbe  two  factors  arc  tied  togettar 
inseparably.  In  fact.  I  cam  state  ttaequtT»» 
caUy  ttiat  the  icrri  of  petoae  cnrtB  mob*  In- 
fluence on  both  oar  sain 
ratios  than  aU  other  faefeore  i 

This  leads  us  to  cur  next  yieetton.  WlMt 
ia  likely  to  happen  to  oar  mvfgt  sale  tn  the 
foreseeable  future?  It  is  almost  unanimously 
ag:i'eed  that,  for  the  xxort  year  or  two  it  la 
Dot  likely  that  pricee  will  decline  from  pres- 
ent levels.  If  anything,  they  will  likely  go 
higher.  But  what  will  happen  when  the  irup- 
ply  of  consumer  goods  about  balances  de- 
mand? To  contend  that  there  will  be  no 
decline  from  the  present  level  of  prices  Is 
to  say  that,  la  toms  of  teehnolofrleal  and 
eeientific  progress,  we  have  gone  as  far  as 
we  can  go.  Does  anyone  here  beltere  we 
have  reached  the  end  of  that  road?  If  you 
do,  you  are  in  effect  saying  that  the  Qeth- 
semane  of  human  progreae  is  at  hand.  Our 
engineers  and  scientists  tell  us  just  the  re- 
verse. They  have  the  unshakable  conviction 
that  the  greater  part  of  acientUle  piogieaa  by 
far  still  Hes  ahead  of  us.  Tl)is  being  true. 
It  is  tnerttable  that  sooner  or  later  the  level 
of  prices  will  tend  downward. 

Still  another  shock  awaits  tis  If  we  recast 
our  current  proflt-and-loss  statements  on  the 
basis  of  a  15-  or  20- percent  decline  in  average 
sale  and.  in  addition,  adjust  for  a  return  of 
sei  vices  to  prewar  levels.  Try  It,  and  see  what 
happens  to  your  expense  and  profit  ratios. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  heard  a  great,  deal 
about  the  break -even  point.  In  retailing  that 
is  the  point  at  which  our  sales  volume  throws 
off  Just  enough  gross  margin  dollars  to  cover 
all  expenses.  To  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
road  that  lies  ahead,  compare  your  1940 
break -even  point  with  that  for  1945 — and.  In 
the  process — hold  on  to  your  hat. 

Another  basic  truth  which  most  of  ua 
tend  to  Ignore  Is  that,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  public  utilities,  the  l»reak- 
even  point  in  retailing  In  normal  times  is  at 
a  higher  percentage  of  actual  sales  than  in 
any  other  industry.  This  does  not  by  any 
means  connote  that  we  are  the  least  elficlent 
segment  of  our  economy.  This  condition  i< 
brought  about  by  the  nature  of  oiir  business. 
We  are  required  to  maintain  huge  plants  and 
huge  stocks  of  goods  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer.  We  must  stand 
ready  at  all  times  to  serve  them  when  they 
choose  to  be  served.  Our  range  of  flexlbUlty 
between  the  peaks  and  vaUeys  of  our  sale* 
volume  is  strictly  Itantted.  We  cannot  close 
down  one-half  or  three-qiiarters  of  our  plant 
dtn-ing  slack  periods,  as  manufacturers  can 
do.  Perhaps,  pomeday,  department  stores 
will  be  designed  tn  such  a  manner  that  much 
greater  flexibility  In  physical  plant  will  be 
possible.  As  things  stand  now.  we  are  stuck 
with  a  very  high  break-even  point. 

What  has  gone  before  points  up  clearly 
the  necessity  for  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
problems  which  lie  ahead.  If  the  American 
people  want  to  continue  to  enjoy  an  ever- 
rlstng  staiKlard  of  living  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  our  way  of  life,  then  we  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  encourage  the 
one  condition  which  alone  can  make  this 
poBslble.  There  is  only  one  way  we  can  pro- 
duce the  additional  things  which  nuike  for 
a  higher  living  standard,  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  free,  capitaHstic  economy,  and  that 
Is  by  an  Increase  in  productivity  per  man- 
hour.  That  alone  can  give  us  the  wherewtth- 
al  tp  enable  all  of  our  people  to  en)oy  more 
of  the  things  they  want. 

Here  we  have  the  heart  of  this  presenta- 
tion. It  seems  so  simple,  doesnt  it?  Yet  we 
cannot  dodge  the  stark  reality  that  produc- 
tivity per  man-hour  Is  tending  downward 
steadily  In  many  tranches  of  ova  economy. 

There  is  little  point  in  continuing  this 
presentation   tmless   we   have   a   reasonable 
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hope  of  reversing  this  trend.  Likewise  It 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  for  us  to  in- 
dulge In  recriminations  against  either  man- 
agement or  workers.  The  fundamental  ques- 
tions we  must  ask  ourselves  and  find  satis- 
factory answers  to  are: 

1.  Is  there  no  common  ground  upon  which 
management  and  workers  can  meet? 

2.  Is  there  no  formula  which  will  work  to 
our  mutual  advantage? 

The  conviction  that  there  Is  such  common 
ground,  and  there  is  such  a  formula,  is  the 
jUBtiflcatlon  for  what  follows. 

Our  first  step  Is  to  define  just  what  we 
mean  by  an  incentive.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  presentation,  an  Incentive  may  be  de- 
fined as  follows: 

An  incentive  is  a  payment  to  A  worker  of 
extra  financial  compensation  for  plus  effort. 
This  definition  compels  us  to  conclude  that 
before  we  can  identify  that  portion  of  a 
worker's  total  effort  which  is  plus,  we  must 
establish  first  what  we  recognize  as  a  normal 
performance. 

The  previous  speakers  have  given  you  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  how  standards  are 
set  to  determine  normal  performance.  The 
point  I  want  to  stress  Is  that  until  we  have 
defined  clearly  what  we  regard  as  a  normal 
performance.  We  have  no  yardstick  for  meas- 
uring plus  performance,  and  hence  we  have 
no  basis  for  incentive  compensation. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  aspects  of 
lnc:?ntive  compensation  is  the  determination 
of  whit  constitutes  normal  performance. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  rule  of  thumb  that 
can  be  applied  generally.  Each  type  of  work 
has  its  own  par  which  must  be  determined 
Independently.  However,  there  Is  one  broad 
aspect  cf  this  question  which,  it  Is  t>elieved. 
is  the  major  impediment  to  a  wider  use  of 
incentive  compensation. 

No  matter  how  hard  we  try,  a  portion  of 
the  workers  whom  we  desire  to  include  in  an 
lnc?ntlve  plan,  will  perform  at  levels  which 
are  considerably  higher  than  a  fair  par.  So 
that,  were  we  to  install  an  Incentive  plan, 
this  portion  would  in  effect  be  getting  a 
"free  ride."  In  our  efforts  to  minimize  this 
free  ride,  we  tend  to  set  standards  so  high 
that  the  major  good  we  could  derive  from 
an  Incentive  plan  is  destroyed. 

It  is  believed  that  the  primary  reason  why 
we  have  permitted  this  factor  to  impede  the 
progress  of  Incentive  compensation  Is  our 
failure  to  analyze  carefully  the  objectives  of 
euch  a  plan. 

To  begin  with,  we  know  that  our  premium 
TTcrkers  are  relatively  scarce.  It  Is  rare  In- 
deed when  they  exceed  one-third  of  the 
working  fore?  of  any  segment  of  our  store. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  one-third  would 
get  what  amoimts  to  a  free  ride.  How- 
ever, this  should  not  deter  us  from  installing 
an  Incentive  plan  so  long  as  the  potential 
Increase  In  the  productivity  of  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  is  more  than  enough  to  offset 
the  cost  of  this  free  ride.  Our  primary  ob- 
jective is  to  get  the  lower  two-thirds  to  pro- 
due?  at  a  rate  which  will  enable  all  our 
workers  to  earn  more  money  and  at  the  same 
time  yield  a  plus  to  management.  A  clear 
understanding  of  this  basic  principle  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  laying  to  rest  one  of 
the  major  Impediments  to  a  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  Incentive  compensation.  Let  us  cen- 
ter our  attention  on  the  marginal  and  sub- 
marginal  workers,  and  the  premium  worker 
will  tske  care  of  himself. 

Another  misconception  which  blocks  the 
path  of  a  wider  use  of  incentives  can  be  best 
Illustrated  by  quoting  from  Professor  Lyle's 
Wage  Incentive  Methods,  as  follows: 

"Fallacious  thinking  by  employers  about 
Incentives  Is  usually  due  to  too  much  thought 
of  direct  labor-unit  cost  and  too  little 
thought  of  total  \mit  cost — that  is,  failure  to 
consider  a  department  as  a  whole.  Selling 
price  must  include  overhead  as  well  as  labor 
coet.  Therefore,  total  cost  per  unit  Is  the 
only  true  criterion  of  company  results.   Total 


cost  per  unit  is  Inclusive  and  in  no  way  mis- 
leading. The  fact  that  for  a  given  overhead 
total  costs  per  unit  decrease  as  production 
Increases  Is  the  foundation  of  the  philosophy 
that  low  wages  do  not  mean  low  final  costs. 
Were  It  not  for  this  overhead  volume  rela- 
tionship, the  lowest  earning  curve  would  be 
the  best  plan. 

"Wheu  one  Incentive  plan  succeeds  In 
holding  the  average  production  response  at 
a  higher  efficiency  than  another  incentive 
plan,  the  nearly  constant  overhead  Is  dis- 
tributed over  more  units  and  the  overhead 
per  xinit  Is  reduced.  Consequently,  the  total 
costs  per  unit  between  two  such  plans 
may  be: 

'•(a)  Equal  despite  different  direct  labor 
costs  per  unit;  or 

"(b)  Less  in  the  case  of  the  one  having 
the  greater  direct  labor  costs  per  unit. 

"Prom  this  It  follows  that  it  is  always 
cheaper  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the  workmen 
when  the  output  is  proportionately  increased, 
the  diminution  in  the  indirect  portion  of  the 
cost  per  piece  being  greater  than  the  increase 
In  wages. 

"From  the  foregoing  paragraphs  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  total  cost  per  piece  is  the 
thing  to  which  we  must  give  major  considera- 
tion, not  direct  labor  cost  per  piece. 

"We  will  not  find  it  unreasonable  to  con- 
fine management  gains  to  this  overhead  re- 
duction or  lowered  total  cost  per  unit  and 
concede  all  the  saving  In  wages  to  employees, 
that  is,  give  a  piece  rate." 

Here  we  have  a  direct  application  of  our 
contribution  theory.  Note  that  this  type  of 
Industrial  incentive  plan  sets  out  to  encour- 
age an  increase  in  the  labor  cost  per  unit. 
This  is  done  because  It  is  realized  that  If 
the  number  of  units  produced  is  sufficiently 
high  the  decrease  in  the  overhead  costs  per 
unit  will  more  than  offset  this  increased 
unit  labor  cost,  resulting  in  a  lower  total 
cost  per  unit. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  our  opera- 
tions. That  Is  the  essence  of  our  contribu- 
tion approach.  What  we  are  Interested  In 
primarily  is  dollars  of  contribution. 

The  gist  of  the  above  is  that  we  are  per- 
mitting our  fanatical  worshipping  of  ratios  to 
blind  us  to  the  cold  reality  that  we  pay  our 
salaries  and  earn  cur  profit  in  dollars.  What 
does  it  matter  if  the  ratio  of  a  particular 
salary  cost  to  sales  goes  up.  If  the  total  dollar 
cost  per  transaction  goes  down?  When  will 
we  recognize  that  if  our  salary  cost  per  trans- 
action goes  up  5  cents  and  our  other  costs 
per  transaction  go  down  7  cents  per  trans- 
action, we  are  earning  2  cents  more  per 
transaction,  regardless  of  what  happened  to 
the  salary  cost  ratio  to  sales?  When  are  we 
going  to  learn  that  our  store  is  an  integrated 
whole,  and  unless  we  look  at  the  over-all  pic- 
ture, we  cannot  make  rational  decisions  re- 
garding any  segment?  Until  we  use  this  ap- 
proach, there  Is  little  likelihood  that  we  will 
make  much  progress  in  spreading  the  use  of 
Incentive  compensation,  because  such  think- 
ing is  an  essential  part  of  evaluating  this 
Instrument. 

We  are  now  ready  to  discuss  the  basic 
characteristics  which  must  be  present  if  an 
Incentive  plan  is  to  operate  efficiently. 
These  are  as  follows: 

1.  Top  management  must  be  sold  on  the 
plan.  Unless  they  give  the  plan  full  support, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  success. 

2.  The  supervisor  of  the  division  in  which 
the  plan  is  to  operate  must  be  sold  on  It. 
He  must  be  trained  thoroughly  regarding  the 
principles  of  the  plan  and  must  have  com- 
plete knowledge  of  how  the  plan  operates. 

3.  The  workeirs  affected  by  the  plan  must 
be  sold  on  the  plan.  They  must  understand 
It  thoroughly  and  feel  that  It  is  fair  and  just. 
It  must  be  simple  enough  for  them  to  keep  a 
running  record  of  about  where  they  stand  for 
any  given  period.  Also,  they  must  under- 
stand that  If  there  Is  any  change  in  the 
nature  of  their  work,  such  as  mechanization, 


functional  elimination,  change  In  method, 
etc.,  the  plan  must  be  revised  to  conform 
with  these  changed  conditions. 

Briefiy,  the  technique  for  setting  up  an 
incentive  plan  Is  as  follows: 

(a)  Make  a  thorough  analysis  of  present 
methods  to  determine  whether  we  are  em- 
ploying the  "one  best  way"  to  do  the  Job. 
This  analysis  involves  time  and  motion 
studies  whenever  they  can  be  used  effec- 
tively. 

(b)  Satisfy  ourselves  that  the  supervisory 
organization  of  tlie  division  under  review 
conforms  with  accepted  management  prin- 
ciples. This  point  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.  The  plan  will  be  as  strong  as  your 
supervision,  no  more  and  no  less. 

(c)  Determine  the  yardstick  you  will  use 
to  measure  production. 

(d)  Using  this  yardstick,  actually  measure 
production  for  a  representative  period  of 
time.  Here  is  wheie  we  make  some  of  cur 
most  serious  mistakes.  In  cur  anxiety  to 
install  a  plan  quickly,  we  shorten  this  vital 
measuring  period.  The  usual  result  Is  an 
incomplete  or  inadequate  plan.  We  all  know 
It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  good  idea  and  quite 
another  to  put  that  idea  to  work.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  ths  minimum  measuring 
period  is  usually  from  3  to  6  months,  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  operation  under 
consideration. 

(e)  On  the  basis  of  the  above,  establish 
pars  which  represent  normal  performance. 

(f)  Set  Incentive  compensation  for  over- 
par  performance.  It  is  important  that  In- 
centive payments  be  made  at  frequent  inter- 
vals and  as  soon  after  they  are  earned  as 
possible. 

(g)  Lastly,  It  is  essential  that  the  plan  be 
reviewed  at  regular  intervals.  Any  inequi- 
ties or  "bugs"  which  are  disclosed  by  the 
review  should  be  adjusted  promptly. 

We  come  now  to  a  critical  question,  1.  e., 
what  kind  of  Incentives  can  be  used  effec- 
tively In  f.n  industry  as  complex  as  retailing? 
Should  we  use  individual  Incentives  or  group 
incentives?  Let  us  analyze  the  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Integrated  whole  and 
see  if  we  can  arrive  at  a  firm  conclusion. 

First,  we  have  seen  that: 

(a)  in  every  division  of  our  store,  our 
workers'  efficiency  ranges  from  poor  to  ex- 
cellent, 

(b)  speaking  generally,  the  relatively  mar-' 
glnal  worker  forms  an  important  part  of  any 
group,  particularly  In  this  type  of  labor  force. 

(c)  the  greatest  potential  plus  stemming 
from  incentive  compensation  lies  In  raising 
the  level  of  productivity  of  this  relatively 
marginal  segment  of  our  workers. 

Second,  the  greatest  single  asset  of  any 
store  is  its  good  will.  The  successful  store 
Is  the  one  which  enjoys  the  highest  possible 
good  will  of  its  customers,  its  suppliers,  and 
its  workers.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  Inte- 
grated whole  approach. 

In  ,the  past,  an  Important  obstacle  to  a 
more  widespread  use  of  Incentive  plans  for 
individuals  in  department  stores  has  been 
our  inability  to  resolve  the  conflict  between 
the  Individual's  desire  to  earn  maxmum  in- 
come and  the  store's  desire  to  preserve  its 
good  will.  This  is  true  particularly  cf  indi- 
vidual selling  Incentives.  Customers  resent 
being  high -pressured.  The  individual  desire 
to  grab  everything  In  sight  tends  to  push 
to  one  side  the  store's  primary  Interest, 
whch  is  Its  good  will. 

Third,  the  nature  of  our  business  demands 
that  we  operate  along  functional  lines. 
Thus  cur  receiving  department  services  ail 
of  our  selling  departments.  The  same  Is  true 
of  delivery,  packing,  ccntrol,  etc.  To  oper- 
ate in  any  other  manner  woiild  be  much  too 
•costly.  Only  In  this  way  can  we  obtain  the 
flexibility  required  to  operate  efficiently. 

Fourth,  we  have  learned  that  as  regards  In- 
centive compensation,  supervision  alone  can- 
not sublimate  the  urge  of  the  Individual  to 
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place  his  own  Immediate  interests  above  the 
store's  long-range  interest.  If  it  could,  the 
use  of  Individual  Incentive  plans  would  be 
much  more  widespread  than  la  true  now. 

Fifth,  try  as  we  will,  we  cannot  find  a  prac- 
tical device  for  overcoming  the  Inequality  of 
opportunity  which  exists  in  many  of  our 
divisions.  particularly  in  the  selling 
division.  The  fiexibility  demanded  by  the 
nature  of  oxir  business  makes  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  a  "reef"  on  which  many  an  indi- 
vidual  incentive   "ship"  has   been  wrecked. 

We  can  conclude,  tnerefore.  that,  while  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  respects  there 
is  no  5ut>6titute  for  the  drive  generated  by  a 
well-conceived  and  well-executed  individ- 
ual Incentive  plan,  the  group  approach  has 
tremendous  possibilities.  It  Is  a  solid,  prac- 
tical alternative  to  no  incentive  plan  at  all. 
the  choice  many  of  us  have  made  in  the  past. 
I  submit  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
reverse  that  decision,  and  harness  our  en- 
ergy to  the  task  of  devising  sound  group-in- 
centive plans  for  every  division  of  the  store 
where  they  can  be  applied,  both  selling  and 
nonselllng. 

I  might  add  that  within  the  framework 
of  a  group  plan,  there  Is  room  for  recognizing 
outstanding  ability.  The  common  pool  can 
be  divided  in  a  manner  which  gives  due  con- 
sideration to  superior  performance,  and  at 
the  same  time  can  exclude  the  chronic.  In- 
curable drones  from  participating  until 
such  time  as  they  deserve  it.  By  the  same 
token,  it  gives  everyone  in  the  group  a  much 
wider  opportimlty  to  earn  something  Imme- 
diately. No,  I  am  not  Implying  that  such 
a  plan  will  do  "all  things  for  all  people." 
What  Is  contended  Is  that  the  group-in- 
centive approach  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
poaslbillties  for  attaining  our  over-all  objec- 
tive, 1.  e.,  more  earnings  for  both  the  em- 
ployee and  management.  In  addition,  let  us 
be  ever  mindful  that  we  still  have  the  other 
incentive  such  as  promotion,  greater  recog- 
nition, etc..  for  our  outstanding  people. 

In  conclusion.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  surest  wr.y  we  can  continue  to  enjoy  a 
steadily  rising  standard  of  living  within  the 
framework  of  our  democratic  way  of  life  is 
for  us  to  continue  to  produce  and  consume 
more  and  more  useful  things.  The  only  way 
this  can  be  accomplished  Is  by  means  of  a 
steadily  rising  productivity  per  man-hour. 
A  powerful  tool  for  helping  us  attain  this  de- 
sirable objective  Is  a  well-conceived,  well- 
executed  incentive  plan.  For  the  retail  craft, 
the  group-Incentive  approach  holds  great 
promise. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  What  Is  pro- 
posed Is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Many 
obstacles  lie  In  our  path.*  Howeier,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  none  of  them  are  insurmount- 
able. It  can  be  done  because  it  must  be 
done. 

I  solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  forward- 
looking  controllers  and  store  principals  to 
pitch  into  this  all-important  problem.  Ttxrn 
your  researchers  loose.  Let  them  draw  upon 
the  accumulated  experience  of  the  produc- 
tion end  of  our  economy.  Believe  me.  it  Is 
a  gold  mine  of  valuable  data.  Encourage 
experimentation.  Let's  try  many  varieties  of 
plans.  In  due  course,  we  will  arrive  at  these 
which  are  best  suited  to  meet  our  needs.  A 
department  store  is  such  a  complex  organism 
that  it  is  likely  we  will  require  a  variety  of 
plans  to  fit  into  our  great  variety  of  needs. 

One  thing  is  certain.  No  one  store  has  a 
monopoly  on  brains  and  talent.  All  of  us 
must  contribute  to  the  common  cause,  not  in 
money  but  in  Ideas,  in  techniques.  If  we 
succeed,  our  reward  can  exceed  our  fondest 
hopes  both  for  our  stores  and  for  our  co- 
workers. If  we  faU— if  we  do  not  recognize 
the  potential  of  the  tremendous  force  which 
now  lies  dormant  and  put  it  to  work,  we  will 
be  passing  up  what  I  believe  is  the  greatest 
cpportiinlty  for  constructive  accomplishment 
ever  offered  us.    We  must  not  fall. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  aware  of  the  heavy  burdens  and 
the  grave  responsibilities  which  are  mine 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
especially  during  the  last  two  sessions  of 
Congress,  when  Congress  has  been  rent 
with  political  conflict  as  we  attempt  to 
chart  the  course  of  this,  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
surviving  democracy,  through  the  dan- 
gerous days  of  world  reconstruction  and 
reconversion  from  war  to  peace. 

APPRXCUTXS  WOBDS  OF  PBAISX 

All  of  you,  on  many  occasions,  and 
from  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats, 
have  been  kind  in  praise  of  me  on  vari- 
ous occasions  in  the  past — notably  on 
March  4  of  this  year,  when  I  began  my 
fortieth  year  of  public  service  in  this 
distinguished  body,  and  on  April  4,  my 
eightieth  birthday.  I  shall  treasure  to 
the  end  of  my  days  those  golden  words 
and  the  memory  of  the  standing  ovation 
you  gave  me. 

TIEB  TO   CWnat   BT   Dvms 

But  It  naturally  follows  that  those 
arduous  duties  have  tied  me  to  my  Wash- 
ington ofiBce  with  bonds  stronger  than 
steel;  and  I  have  been  deprived  of  all 
opportunity  to  be  in  Chicago  for  a  single 
day.  even  during  our  brief  recesses,  and 
of  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  personally 
seeing  and  talking  to  my  many  friends 
and  neighbors. 

Therefore  I  avail  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity of  setting  forth  briefly  a  re- 
port on  my  activities,  my  accomplish- 
ments, and  my  duties,  necessarily  touch- 
ing on  only  the  highlights  of  this  busy 
Congress.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives alone,  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, almost  10.000  public  and  private 
bills  and  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  we  have  enacted  into  law, 
after  due  consideration,  some  700  of 
them. 

nurrMPHS  and  disappointments 

As  a  party  leader  in  the  House,  and  a 
member  of  the  informal  steering  com- 
mittee, I  share  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  majority  whip,  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK  and  Mr.  Sparkman,  the  triumphs  as 
well  as  the  disappointments  of  this  Con- 
gress. If  the  disappointments  were  bit- 
ter, the  triumphs  are  of  world  signifi- 
cance. 

As  you  know,  I  have  supported,  urged, 
and  advocated,  with  all  the  resources  at 
my  command,  all  the  recommendations 
and  requests  of  the  President  ol  the 


United  States  for  progressive  legislation 
In  the  interests  of  our  country. 

I  have  opposed,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  same  strength,  all  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Republicans,  aided  by  a  few 
reactionary  Democrats,  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  tended  to  weaken  or  destroy  ex- 
isting laws  beneficial  to  labor  and  the 
common  man,  to  consumers,  and  to  small 
business. 

nrnXITATIONAL   sxlatioms 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  be  able 
to  state  that  I  succeeded  in  having  my 
committee  grant  rules  which  sent  to  the 
House  floor  for  passage,  and  In  the  face 
of  bitter  opposition  from  both  sides  of 
my  committee  table,  legislation  in  the 
field  of  international  relationships  of 
world  importance,  all  designed  to  help 
lead  the  world  to  universal  peace  and 
prosperity. 

It  is  impossible  to  list  all  of  these.  The 
most  important  were:  the  CiviUan 
Atomic  Energy  Control  Act;  United 
States  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  World  Court;  approval  of 
further  contributions  to  the  relief  of 
starving,  helpless  people  all  over  the 
world  through  UNRRA;  United  SUtes 
leadership  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  to  discourage 
the  kind  of  competition  and  economic 
despair  that  leads  inevitably  to  war;  ap- 
proval of  the  United  Nations  Education- 
al, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
and  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Authority;  rehabilitation  loans  to 
foreign  governments;  and  the  final  and 
complete  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Republic  for  which  I  have  so  long 
worked;  Implementation  in  many  ways 
of  the  good-neighbor  policy  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere;  and  many  acts  of  lesser 
importance. 

on  thx  Hoiu  raoNT:  era 

To  my  mind,  the  most  important  single 
measure  we  considered  on  the  home  front 
was  extension  of  the  Price  Control  Act. 

Though  we  passed  a  Price  Control  Act 
at  long  last,  it  has  been  .md  weakened  and 
emasculated  that  the  President  signed 
it  as  I  voted  for  It — with  regret, 

I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  that 
without  strong  and  fair  price  controls 
the  cost  of  living  will  go  sky  high.  This 
was  proved  in  the  30  days  in  which  we 
had  no  price-control  law.  Food  prices 
went  up  more  than  20  percent  in  a  single 
month.  Under  the  flimsy  law  we  passed 
prices  continue  to  climb. 

Yet.  this  law  was  the  best  we  could  gain 
In  the  face  of  almost  solid  opposition 
from  the  Republicans. 

I  feel  that  when  Members  return  home 
and  find  how  everyday  items  of  living 
are  going  out  of  sight,  and  hear  from  the 
consumers,  they  will  reali2e  the  mistake 
they  have  made  in  murdering  OPA  in 
plain  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  American  people. 

Republicans  will  offer  as  an  excuse 
that  we  did  pass  a  Price  Cmtrol  Act; 
but  they  will  not  be  honest  and  admit 
that  to  obtain  passage  most  foods  and 
articles  of  everyday  household  use  were 
removed  from  control. 
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Failure  to  pass  a  strong  Price  Control 
Act,  like  the  failure  to  pass  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  housing  bill,  the  new  mini- 
mum-wage bill,  and  the  Wagner-Murray- 
rmgell  national  health  bill,  was  due  to  a 
vicious,  high-pressure  propaganda  and 
lobbying  campaign,  such  as  I  have  seldom 
seen  in  my  long  service,  financed  and  di- 
rected by  avaricious,  profit-hungry  in- 
dustrial czars  and  their  high  priests  of 
special  privilege,  including  the  food  proc- 
essing and  textile  industries. 

I  introduced  and  fought  for  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  full-scale  investigation 
of  legislative  lobbying,  intending  to  ex- 
pose the  millions  of  dollars  put  into  such 
work  in  the  Capital,  and  why  all  that 
money  was  spent,  and  another  to  investi- 
gate the  meat  industry,  especially  as  rep- 
resented by  the  monopolistic  American 
Meat  Institute. 

In  that  I  was  unsuccessful;  but.  in  the 
congressional  reorganization  bill  we  not 
only  improved  the  legislative  machinery 
of  our  National  Congress,  we  also  in- 
cluded a  strong  prevision  which  requires 
all  legislative  lobbyists  to  register  and  to 
expose  to  public  geze  full  details  of  their 
work — for  whom  they  act,  who  employs 
them,  in  whose  interest  they  are  working 
and  to  what  end.  and  who  provides  the 
funds.  This  is  a  monumental  victory  for 
the  common  people  who  cannot  afford 
such  lobbies  in  their  own  interest. 

OTHCT     PSOCSXSSIVZ     VICTORIIS     ON     THE     HOME 
FRONT 

This  was  not  the  only  victory. 

We  strengthened   and  improved   the 
Social  Security  Act,  although  we  did  not 
go  as  far  as  I  advocated;  we  strengthened 
and  bettered  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act;  we  passed  the  Hospital  Act.    We 
passed    the    anti-poll-tax    bill    in    the 
House,   though    it    lost    in    the    Senate 
again.    We    passed    the    governmental 
reorganization  bill  and  approved  two  of 
the  President's  wise  and  helpful  reorgan- 
ization plans  to  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  eflScient.    We  passed  the 
school-lunch  bill,  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Child  Care  Center  Act  we  set 
a  pattern  I  hope  we  can  follow  in  the 
future  for  other  metropolitan   centers 
whore  such  centers  are  vitally  needed, 
such  as  Chicago.    We  gave  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  long-needed  high-level 
assistants,  and  made  it  possible  to  re- 
organize and  modernize  the  Department 
cf  State.    And  we  passed  a  Full  Employ- 
ment Act,  far  from  the  great  administra- 
tion measure  I  plead  and  battled  for,  but 
a  long  stop  in  the  right  direction.    We 
gave  Federal  workers,  including  the  pcst- 
oflBce  employees,  much-needed  pay  in- 
creases help  them  keep  up  with  a  run- 
away cost  of  living.    We  passed  the  Stra- 
tegic  Minerals   Stock   Piling   Act,   and 
many  other  laws  to  improve  Government 
service,  defend  our  country,  and  decrease 
the  cost  of  Government. 

Some  of  the  progressive  victories  were 
in  the  form  of  defeats  for  vicious  anti- 
labor  legislation,  such  as  the  May-Arends 
bill  which,  disguised  as  a  repeal  of  the 
oppressive  Smith-Connally  Act,  would 
have  been  worse  than  the  law  it  re- 
pealed. The  vicious  Case  bill,  passed 
over  ray  bitter  opposition  after  an  under- 
handed  parliamentary   maneuver,   was 


fortunately  vetoed  by  President  Tru- 
man. In  my  position  as  chairman  of 
this  committee.  I  was  able  to  detect  and 
defeat  other  raids  on  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens and  on  the  public  purse. 

ON  THE  HOME  FKONi:    HOUSING 

Though  the  real-estate  lobby  blocked 
the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  general  hous- 
ing bill,  we  did  pass  an  Emergency 
Housing  Act  which,  though  not  as  strong 
as  the  President  asked  for.  is  enabling 
the  energetic  and  capable  Wilson  Wyatt. 
the  President's  Housing  Expediter,  to 
provide  homes  for  thousands  cf  Ameri- 
cans. I  battled  for  the  full  administra- 
tion measure;  but  the  Republicans, 
under  the  lash  of  party  discipline,  sub- 
servient to  the  fabulously  wealthy  and 
incredibly  grredy  real  estate  and  con- 
struction lobbies,  drove  through  crip- 
pling amendments  which  slowed  down 
the  program  and  reduced  its  effective- 
ness. 

We  enlarged  the  Lanham  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $100  000.000  for  FHA 
home  loans,  and  otherwise  liberalizsd  the 
Federal  housing  program. 

A  Republican  filibuster  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
killed  the  Wa^ner-Ellender-Taft  general 
housing  bill,  which  would  have  provided 
the  machinery  for  producing  1.250.000 
homes  for  homeless  Americans  every 
year  for  the  next  10  years,  with  special 
emphasis  on  low-rent  homes.  The  Re- 
publicans and  the  hidden  lobbies  for 
whom  they  acted  cannot  escape  direct 
responsibility. 

The  same  lobby,  working  in  the  dark, 
armed  with  unlimited  funds  for  propa- 
ganda and  "contacts,"  beat  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  consolidating  all  the 
housing  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  one  permanent  housing 
agency. 

My  own  par;  in  this  battle  is  in  the 
Record  of  this  Congress.  I  spoke,  wrote, 
pleaded,  and  voted  for  the  people. 

ON  THE  HOME  FRONT:   SET-BACKS 

President  Roosevelt  sent  to  me  his  la.st 
personal  message  on  legislation  received 
by  any  Member  of  Congress. 

While  this  inspired  and  inspiring  lead- 
er  of  the  world  was  quietly  ending  his 
days  at  Warm  Springs,  his  personal 
emi.s.<;ary  was  in  my  office,  telling  me  that 
the  President  had  his  heart  set  on  pas- 
sage of  the  permanent  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Act.  President  Truman  also 
asked  for  its  enactment. 

Yet,  though  I  used  every  resource  I 
was  unable  to  get  this  bill  reported  by  my 
committee. 

Neither  was  I  able  to  send  the  65-cent 
minimum  wage  amendment  to  the  floor. 

TO   PRESS   THROUGH   IN    NEXT  CONGRESS 

The  Wagner-Dingell  health  bill  died 
In  legislative  committee,  as  did  increased 
unemployment  benefits,  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaways  project,  consolidation  of  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  and  some  other 
good  legislation. 

Such  legislation  is  needed  and  demand, 
ed  by  the  American  people. 

When  the  new  Eightieth  Congress 
convenes  I  shall  demand  that  they  be 
taken  up  immediately,  and  also  that  we 
strengthen  OPA  as  much  as  seems  nec- 
essary at  that  time. 


PERSONAL    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

To  my  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rigor  of 
my  official  duties  has  made  it  impossible 
even  to  answer  all  of  the  hundreds  of 
telegrams  and  letters  from  all  over  the 
world  v>hich  reached  my  desk  daily;  I 
hope  during  this  recess  to  make  up  for 
that. 

Even  so,  I  was  able  to  accomplish 
things  for  Chicago. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  successful  cam- 
paign I  v^?aged,  against  all  odds,  to  fill 
the  42,000  dwellings  and  the  empty  office 
buildings  found  by  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board  in  1940,  by  obtaining  a 
Presidential  order  transferring  nonwar 
agancies  away  from  Washington,  and 
later  of  how,  almost  single-handed,  I 
forced  the  procurement  agencies  to 
utilize  existing  plants  in  the  Chicago 
area  for  war  production,  and  to  bring 
new  manufacturing  plants  tkere;  and  ^ 
how.  when  not  only  were  all  dwellings 
filled  but  i-unning  ever  I  successfully 
fought  for  additional  housing  projects  to 
shelter  the  workers  who  helped  win  the 
war  on  the  industrial  front.  Chicago's 
present  prosperity  is  founded  on  my 
wartime  fight  for  a  fair  share  of  war 
work. 

More  recently  I  gained  thousands  of 
temporary  dwelling  units  from  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Hou.sing  Authority  to  relieve 
the  acute  distress  of  veterans  in  Chicago 
without  a  place  to  live;  I  protested  suc- 
cessfully against  the  Navy's  plan  to  re- 
duce Great  Lakes  Training  Station:  led 
the  fight  to  retain  the  Navy's  Lake  Forest 
torpedo  plant;  restored  funds  for  the 
Federal  contribution  to  Chicago's  hous- 
ing projects,  which  have  replaced  the  old 
dark  and  hateful  slimis;  and  won  the 
city's  right  to  retain  the  Douglas  air- 
plane plant  and  field  as  a  city  airport. 
It  would  be  immodest  of  me  to  go  further 
in  any  listing  of  what  I  have  done  for 
my  own  city;  the  record  speaks  for 
Itself. 

FOUGHT   AGAINST   BIGOTRY 

Similarly.  I  have  fought  for  freedom 
of  conscience,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  against  every  kind  of 
intolerance  and  bigotry..  I  have  said  be- 
fore, and  I  repeat:  There  is  room  in 
America  for  every  kind  of  opinion:  there 
is  no  room  for  racial  or  religious  hatreds 
I  shall  continue  to  fight  against  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  other  real  subversive  or- 
ganizations whether  Fascist  or  Com- 
munist trying  to  undermine  our  demo- 
cratic way  cf  living. 

VETERANS'    LEGISLATION 

B.-cause  I  am  reporting  more  fully  in 
another  place  on  veterans'  legislation  we 
enactad  in  this  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  shall  mention  but  briefly  that  we  liber- 
ahzed  the  GI  bill  of  rights  by  increasing 
educational  allowances  and  making  loans 
easier  to  get  and  repay;  we  increased  all 
pension  and  disability  payments  by  20 
percent;  we  passed  the  bill  to  give  am- 
putees automobUes  especially  fitted  out 
for  safe  driving;  we  passed  the  Terminal 
Leave  Pay  Act;  increased  Army  pay;  ap- 
propriated billions  for  the  Naval  and 
Military  Establishments;  improved  the 
system  of  dependency  allowances  and 
made  appropriations  for  medical  care  of 
servicemen's  wives  and  children;  liber- 
alized pension  provisions  for  veterans  un- 
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derroing  hospitalizatioix  and  made  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
broader  and  easier  to  follow;  and  we 
made  veterans'  preference  in  purchase  erf 
surplus  property  mandatory. 


Inlatioa  on  Way? — !t  Is  Here  Already 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
•or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
have  repeatedly  risen  on  the  floor  of  this. 
House  to  plead  for  a  strong  Price  Control 
Act.  and  to  denounce  the  profit-hungry 
industrial  despots  who.  by  their  lobbies, 
have  opened  the  door  to  disastrous  infla- 
tion, I  knew  I  was  speaking  for  the  peo- 
ple, the  consumers,  ttie  workers,  the  small 
businessmen  of  my  congre.ssIcnal  dis- 
trict, and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  for  20.000,000  Americans  who 
have  to  live  on  small  fixed  incomes. 

LAWNPALX  NEWS 

I  knew,  because  I  read  the  neighbor- 
hood newspapers  of  my  home  district. 
Of  the  big  dailies  in  Chicago  only  two 
supported  price  cohtrol;  but  the  lively 
and  energetic  neighborhood  papers  never 
wavered. 

Two  of  those  newspapers  are  the  Lawn- 
dale  News  and  the  West  Side  News,  both 
published  by  Morris  Kaplan.  I  am  in« 
setting  an  article  on  run-away  living 
costs  from  the  Lawndale  News  of  August 
1.  1946.  because  it  is  an  example  of  en- 
terprising journalism;  because  it  illus- 
trates what  my  Republican  colleagues 
will  find  out  about  prices  when  they  reach 
their  home  districts;  and  it  forecasts  all 
too  well  what  we  can  expect  in  the  future. 

PRICES   UP   850   PERCENT 

Note  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  This  article 
shows  that  a  market  basketful  of  gro- 
ceries which  cost  $6.69  in  1940  would  cost 
2V2  times  as  much  on  August  1,  1946, 
or  $15.57. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
people  are  crying  out  against  the  Repub- 
licans and  those  few  reactionary  and 
shortsighted  E>emocrats  who  aided  them 
in  the  murder  of  OPA? 

The  article  from  the  Lawndale  News 
follows: 
Inflation  on  Watt?     It's  Herb  Albbaot! — 

MAKJtxT   Basketttjl   That   C06T    »6.69    m 

1940  Now  Takes  You  for  $15.57! 

Mrs.  Average  Housewife,  who  went  to  mar- 
ket in  1940  and  '41  for  her  week's  supply  of 
groceriffs,  spent  efl.69  for  a  well -filled  basket. 
When  she  goes  Into  the  stores  today  and 
buys  the  same  items,  she  pays  the  cashier 
$15.57. 

This  increase  of  almost  135  percent  In  the 
price  of  family  necessities  during  the  paft 
6  years  has  far  outpaced  raises  in  pay  given 
Mrs.  Average  Housewife's  husband  at  his 
factory,  store,  or  oiHce  Job. 

mrWS  MADE  MABKrr  stjrvet 

These  are  the  facta — many  of  which  are 
OTerlo<*ed  completely  by  commentators  tn 
the  present  fight  to  throttle  price  ceUJnge — 
that  were  learned  by  the  Lawndale  News  In 
a  survey  made  this  week.  To  make  the  com- 
parison, prices  quoted  In  advertisements  in 


the  papers  5  and  6  years  ago  were  set  along- 
side prices  for  the  same  items  being  quoted 
at  present  in  netgtaborbood  stores. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  shopper  Is  bay- 
ing groceries,  meats,  or  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. All  have  swooped  up  into  the  strato- 
sphere, with  lard  taJkliig  the  prize,  selling 
now  at  37  cents  per  pound,  as  against  5  cenu 
back  in  1940. 

ORANGES   tn>    300    PERCENT 

Not  far  behind,  however,  are  fruit  items, 
which  have  gone  up  and  up.  selling  nowa- 
days for  much  more  In  season  than  they  did 
in  prewar  times  out  of  season. 

For  example,  two  dozen  oranges  that  once 
cos:  25  cents  may  now  be  obtained  for  a  mere 
70  cents.  That's  almost  triple.  Orspes  are 
luscious,  but  who  would  blame  anybody  for 
thinking  them  sour  at  45  cents  a  pound 
when  the  one-time  price  of  10  cents  is  re- 
called. 

CHEaaiSS.  43  CENTS  A  POUND 

Not  many  big  cherries  can  be  eaten  by  the 
chUdren  when  they're  retailing  at  42  cents 
a  pound,  almost  three  times  the  1940  price 
of  15  cenu.  Even  apples,  that  staple  of  the 
fruit  counters,  have  gone  the  way  of  all  foods. 
A  very  poor  quality  is  now  available  at  5 
pounds  for  25  cents.  Six  years  ago  one  cculd 
get  6  pounds  of  the  rosiest,  tastiest  apples  at 
19  cents. 

You  can  remember  when  it  was  common 
to  buy  three  bunches  of  carrots — because 
they  sold  for  only  10  cents — yes.  all  three. 
Nowadays  you  plunk  out  11  cents  for  a  single 
bunch.  Potatoes  are  no  better,  command- 
ing a  cool  86  cents  for  10  pounds,  whereas  in 
1940  you  could  buy  them  for  19  cents. 

Beets  and  letttice  have'  both  doubled  In 
price,  the  former  going  from  4  bunches  for 
a  dime  to  a  nickel  a  bunch,  and  the  latter 
shooting  from  10  cents  a  head  to  20  cents. 

Tomatoes  right  now  don't  cost  as  much  as 
they  did  a  few  months  back,  but  at  15  cents 
a  pound  it's  still  three  times  the  nickel  of 
1941. 

PLOtTR    DOUBLED    IN    PRICK 

Canned  goods  and  other  groceries  have 
fared  no  better.  A  couple  of  cans  of  sauer- 
kraut nip  the  hotisehold  budget  for  29  cents. 
compared  with  the  15  cents  of  yesteryear. 
The  10-povmd  sack  of  flour  which  could  be 
carried  out  of  the  store  for  30  cents  now 
bears  a  61-cent  price  tag. 

Do  you  use  sugar — as  who  doesn't?  Well, 
the  6-pcund  bag  tears  50  cents  out  ot  the 
expense  money:  but  it  was  only  23  cents  In 
1940.  That  old  standby  of  4  cans  of  milk 
for  a  quarter  is  long  forgotten;  now  It's 
48  cenls  for  the  same  quantity.  The  same 
Btoi-y  can  be  told  for  coffee  and  tea:  2 
pounds  of  the  former  retailing  now  for  72 
cents,  27  cents  more  than  the  1940  price: 
a  half  pound  of  tea  at  37  cents  once  and 
5B  cents  now. 

IOCS    IN    SKT 

Strangely  enough,  spaghetti  has  not  risen 
so  much;  only  from  14  to  20  cents  for  two 
packages.  Jello  has  also  BM^yeii  in  sight, 
goliig  from  13  cents  for  three  packages  to  18 
cents.  But  eggs!  The  dczen  that  cost  17 '/a 
cents  now  goes  home  with  you  only  If  you 
pay  41  cents. 

in  recent  weeks  the  prices  of  butter  and 
meau  have  been  getting  the  most  publicity. 
f>o  let's  examine  what  a  lapse  of  5  to  6  years 
has  done  to  the  dairy  and  meat  departments. 

Well,  butter  has  risen  from  32  cents  to  79 
cents  a  p>ound:  packaged  cream  cheese  from 
6  ^  to  IS  cents  per  package. 

CHICKEN    TAKES    WIKO 

That  small  4-pound  chicken  which  two 
UMBibers  of  the  family  can  finish  with  little 
assistance  from  the  others,  brings  91.80. 
You  used  to  be  able  to  buy  it  for  98  cents. 
So  you  try  pork  chops  instead.  Bad  choice, 
because  the  chops  that  sold  at  57  cents  for 
3  pounds  are  banded  across  the  counter  only 
if  you  shell  out  $1.06. 

And  you  cant  do  a  Marie  Antotnette  and 
say  let  them  eat  steak.    T-bones  have  gone 


from  28  cents  a  pound  to  88  cents.    Baooa 

is  ancth.er  liucury  at  60  cents,  compared  with 
the  20  cents  of  1940. 


PAT  OOCS  NOT 


PACS 


So  when  Mrs.  Average  Housewife  buys  bsr 
normal  needs  of  these  iteaoa,  as  outlined  be- 
low, she  finds  herself  confronted  by  a  bill 
for  $15.57,  a  far  cry  from  the  $3.C9  she  could 
I^unk  down  lor  the  same  articles  6  years 
ago. 

Has  her  htKband's  pay  gone  vp  by  tbe  same 
percentage?  Well.  If  he  Is  the  aversfe  worker 
he's  lucky  If  his  pay  envelope  Is  50  percent 
larger  than  it  was  In  1940.  Paying  out  the 
other  80  percent  in  increased  prices  exj^^alpa 
why  families  in  the  lowest  third  bracket  of 
wage  earners  have  practically  no  savings. 

Always  remember,  also,  that  prices  had 
already  done  some  climbing  In  1940  and  1941 
on  the  strength  of  war  orders  from  the  Brit- 
ish and  preparations  for  our  own  entry  into 
the  war.  The  contrast  wcndd  be  m«a  greater 
had  we  chosen  1939  as  tbe  date  with  which 
to  compare. 


2  <1ofpr<  ormnitps 

1  poond  crapes 

1  iiouiKl  tuufi  eberr^s.. . . 
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3  tmoehes  camta 

10  pounds  poUloas. 
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1  pound  Isrrt 
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3  pounds  pork  rhops 

2  pounds  T-bone  steak .. 
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2  packages  cream  obeese. 
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High  Prices  Target  op  Vetb'  Stuks 

To  present  to  the  people  a  true  picture  of 
the  effects  of  the  emasculation  of  C^A  pow- 
ers, and  to  create  a  west  side  buyer's  strike 
on  articles  whose  prices  have  gone  too  high, 
the  greater  west  side  council  of  Amerteau 
veterans  will  conduct  a  mass  rally  tonight  at 
8  o'clock  in  front  of  the  Douglas  Park  boat- 
house. 

Speakers  will  include  Sidney  Ordower.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  tbe  American  veterans 
committee,  a  representative  of  the  regtonal 
o^ce  of  OPA.  and  delegates  from  variotis 
veterans'  organizations.  Irving  Gold,  chair- 
man of  the  council,  wtll  officiate  as  master 
of  ceremonies. 

The  Council  of  Amerlccn  Veterans  is  an 
association  composed  of  delegates  from  vet- 
erans' dubs,  among  which  are  the  Amvets, 
American  Veterans  Committee.  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  tbe 
Mexican  Veterans'  CowiciL 

/ 


Whj  Rock  tbe  BmI? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOURI 

Of  IBB  HOinSE  or  RKPRBSCNTATIVIB 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

liir.  CANNON  of  Missouri.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  I5  ap  old  Fpanish  saying,  "U  a 
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a  survey  made  this  week.    To  make  the  com- 
parison, prices  quoted  In  advertiaementa  In 


And  70U  cant  do  a  Marie  Antoinette  and 

say  let  them  eat  steak.     T-bones  have  gone 


liAr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  ■^r  old  f.panish  saying.  "If  a 
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man  fools  you  once,  shame  on  him.  But 
if  he  fools  you  twice,  shame  on  you." 

We  were  fooled  after  the  last  war. 
Everybody  had  a  job.  Prices  were  high. 
The  country  was  prosperous.  We  had 
won  the  war.  But  people  said  they  were 
dissatisfied.  They  wanted  a  change.  So 
they  voted  out  the  Congress  that  had  won 
the  war.  Hogs  went  from  $24  to  $2;  com 
from  $1.75  to  15  cents;  eggs  from  70 
cents  to  8  cents.  Nobody  had  a  job.  The 
banks  went  broke,  and  farms  were  sold 
under  the  hammer.  The  voters  were  dis- 
satisfied. They  asked  for  a  change.  And 
they  got  it. 

Now  they  are  trying  to  fool  us  again, 
and  again  they  are  talking  about  being 
dissatisfied  and  wanting  a  change.  We 
have  won  the  most  terrible  war  in  his- 
tory. America  is  better  off  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  Everybody 
has  a  job  at  the  highest  wages  ever  paid 
and  hogs  and  com  and  eggs  are  selling 
for  the  highest  price  since  Columb"s  dis- 
covered America.  Will  we  let  them  fool 
us  again?  The  farmer — and  every  busi- 
nessman dependent  on  farm  patronage — 
has  more  at  stake  in  this  election  than 
we  have  had  since  1920.  The  next  2  years 
will  decide  whether  we  will  keep  good 
times  or  drop  back  into  bankruptcy  as  we 
did  after  the  last  war.  Would  you  rather 
risk  your  business  and  your  future  pros- 
perity in  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
have  built  up  this  country  in  the  last  12 
years  or  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
w/ecked  it  in  the  12  years  they  had  it?  It 
is  just  a  matter  of  horse  sense — of  cold 
business  judgment.  Do  you  want  politics 
or  do  you  want  prosperity? 

Pay  no  attention  to  political  talk  about 
the  American  people  wanting  a  change. 
That  is  what  we  were  told  in  1932  and 
1934  and  1936. 1938, 1940.  and  1942.  That 
is  exactly  what  they  told  us  2  years 
ago.  The  American  people  are  not  going 
to  be  swindled  a  second  time.  They 
know  good  times  and  good  prices  and 
good  wages  when  they  see  them.  They 
can  pay  their  taxes  and  their  grocery 
bills.  And  that  is  what  counts.  Think 
It  over. 


Veterans  of  American  Armed  Services 
Gain  Recognition  From  Democratic 
Congress  and  National  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
t'.on  owes  to  its  heroic  veterans  of  all 
wars  every  possible  consideration  con- 
sistent with  an  enlightened  public  inter> 
est,  and  they  deserve  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  the  opportunity  of  catching 
up,  now  that  they  have  returned  to  civil- 
ian life,  what  they  lost  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

That  is  why  I  have  supported,  without 
reservation,  and  with  all  my  strength, 
those  legislative  measures  approved  and 
advocated  by  the  veterans'  organizations. 


mSPUBUCANS   BLOCKED   HOUSINO 

Veterans  are  first  of  all  American  citi- 
zens. They  have  fought  for  the  right 
to  jobs,  homes,  and  a  decent  living. 

That  is  why  I  did  everything  in  my 
power  to  pass  the  President's  Emergency 
Housing  Act  just  as  the  President  had 
requested  it,  in  the  effort  to  get  as  many 
homes  for  veterans  as  we  could  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  Republi- 
cans managed  to  weaken  that  bill  under 
pressure  from  the  shameless  real  estate 
lobbies;  but  even  so  Wilson  Wyatt,  the 
President's  Housing  Expediter,  is  doing 
a  remarkable  job  with  the  limited  powers 
and  resources  we  gave  him. 

aSPUBLICAMS    KILLED    HOUSING    BILL 

Again,  I  did  my  utmost,  as  did  every 
Democratic  leader,  including  President 
Truman,  to  get  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  general  housing  bill,  designed  to 
provide  more  than  12,000.000  homes  for 
veterans  and  other  Americans  at  rentals 
they  can  afford  to  pay.  out  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
where  the  Republican  members  filibus- 
tered the  bill  to  death. 

That  should  be  proof  to  all  alert  vet- 
erans, Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  that  veterans  will  find  the 
warm  human  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing of  their  needs  and  problems. 

What  kind  of  treatment  veterans  could 
expect  from  the  Republican  side  was 
thoroughly  demonstrated  in  that  fili- 
buster, which  placed  human  greed  high- 
er than  human  need. 

They  will  remember,  too,  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  House  who  told  us. 
during  debate  on  the  Emergency  Housing 
Act,  that  American  veterans  were  look- 
ing for  a  hand-out.  Veterans  will  re- 
member, too,  how  the  Republicans  killed 
the  national  cemeteries  bill. 

REPUBLICANS  CUT  THE  VALUE  OF  MONET 

But  if  that  is  not  proof  enough,  let  the 
veterans  contrast  the  battle  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  congressional  lead- 
ers for  a  strong  and  adequate  price- 
control  act  to  help  us  over  the  reconver- 
sion period  with  the  Republican  effort 
to  scuttle  the  entire  price-control  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  finally  passed  a 
price-control  act  of  sorts;  but  it  is  a  weak 
law,  and  prices  have  climbed  and  climbed. 
The  effect  is  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
the  buying  power  of  pensions,  disability 
allowances,  mustering  out  pay,  terminal- 
leave  pay,  bonuses,  and  in  the  pay  and 
dependency  allowances  of  those  still  in 
the  armed  services. 

TEBMINAL-LEAVE    PAT    AUTHORIZED 

Even  against  these  vmfair  attacks  hy 
the  Republican  Members,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Democratic  Congress  enacted  bene- 
ficial laws  affecting  veterans'  rights. 

We  enacted  a  bill  which  puts  enlisted 
men  on  a  parity  with  officers  in  terminal- 
leave  privileges,  and  authorizes  payment 
of  about  $3,000,000,000  in  retroactive 
terminal-leave  pay  for  former  enlisted 
men  who  were  imable  to  get  their  author- 
ized leave  while  in  service. 

AUTOMOBILES     FOR     AMPXnTES 

Over  violent  opposition  from  Repub- 
lican Members  who  have  consistently 
opposed  recognition  to  veterans  for  their 


sacrifice  and  service,  we  passed  the  bill 
to  give  automobiles,  specially  equipped 
for  them,  to  veterans  who  sacrificed  arms 
and  legs  in  the  service  of  our  country. 

We  raised  Army  pay  and  retirement 
benefits  to  make  such  service  more  at- 
tractive and  increase  volunteers,  appro- 
priated billions  for  national  defense  and 
liberalized  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Act. 

PENSIONS  INCRE.\S^   20  PERCENT 

We  granted  a  straight  across-the- 
board  increase  in  pensions  amounting  to 
20  percent.  Of  course,  that  won't  cover 
the  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  under 
the  emasculated  OPA  Act;  but  it  will 
help  relieve  acute  suffering.  We  liberal- 
ized pension  provisions  in  regard  to  dis- 
abled veterans  undergoing  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

INSXTRANCS  ACT  LIBERALIZED 

We  also  authorized  a  liberalization  of 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act; 
wrote  veterans'  benefits  into  the  Social 
Security  Act;  made  it  easier  for  alien 
fiancees  of  members  or  former  members 
of  the  armed  services  to  enter  this  coun- 
try and  marry  their  American  fiances; 
and  made  veterans'  preference  in  pur- 
chase of  surplus  property  mandatory  on 
the  War  Assets  Administration. 

FORMER    BENEFITS    STAND 

As  every  veteran  and  every  soldier 
knows,  the  Congress  has,  for  many  years 
past,  enacted  legislation  to  give  special 
benefits  to  the  brave  men  who  sprang  to 
their  Nation's  aid  in  time  of  peril. 

The  GI  bill  of  rights  may  not  be  per- 
fect, but  it,  is  so  far  as  I  know  the  most 
liberal  veterans'  legislation  ever  made 
into  law  in  any  tountry.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  young  men  are  com- 
pleting their  college  work  at  Government 
expense,  are  starting  into  business,  or 
bujring  homes  with  a  GI  loan  under  the 
liberalized  provisions  we  wrote  into  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Act  in  this  Con- 
gress,  or  they  have  returned  to  their  old 
or  to  better  employment  under  the  pro- 
tective clauses.  For  years  we  have  given 
veterans  employment  preference  in  the 
civil  service,  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  given  special  legal  rights  in 
private  employment. 

One  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  leg- 
islative record  of  the  Congress  just  closed 
has  been  the  recognition  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Nation  to  the  men  and 
women  who  served  in  the  armed  services. 

TWO  HUNDRED  VETERANS'  LAWS  PASSED 

Congress  has  approved  in  the  last  6 
years  200  laws  directly  affecting  the 
rights  and  privileges  and  interests  of 
veterans. 

These  have  been  compiled  in  one 
volume,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  to 
any  veteran  or  veterans'  organization  on 
request,  together  with  other  useful  and 
attractive  material. 

Veterans  everywhere  know  of  my  long 
fight  to  get  a  fair  system' for  bringing 
home  our  boys  who  served  through  the 
war  and  of  my  attacks  on  special  privi- 
leges for  noncombat  oflficers. 

This,  briefiy,  gives  information  on 
what  I  have  done  and  what  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  done  in  behalf 
of  veterans. 


Miniminn  Wa^e  Bill 


X. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLDTOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'11VK8 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  stated  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
both  these  bills,  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  bill  and  the  so-called  minimum- 
wage  bill,  are  still  in  the  committee.  I 
did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  minimum - 
wage  bill  is  still  in  the  committee.  It 
has  been  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  a  long  time.  I  have  tried  my  utmost 
to  get  a  rule  reported  for  that  bill  so 
that  It  could  be  considered,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  convince  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  act  favorably  on  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  blamed  by  anyone  because  a  rule  has 
not  been  granted.  I  have  tried  to  get  that 
rule  reported  out. 


Great  Britain — Palestine  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PENNSTLTANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late 
many  people  have  criticized  America's 
so-called  interference  with  British  policy 
in  Palestine.  These  well-meaning  peo- 
ple have  sought  to  justify  their  position 
on  the  premise  that  Palestine  Is  a  Brit- 
ish problem  and.  as  a  consequence,  of 
little  or  no  importance  to  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  other  democratic 
nations.  That  is  a  paradox.  The  recent 
war  was  fought  for  the  dual  purpose  of 
liberating  people  from  human  bondage 
and  to  stave  off  that  threat  from  our  own 
shores.  We  cannot  acknowledge  that 
fact  and  yet  justify  noninterest  in  the 
tragic  plight  of  our  Jewish  brethren  in 
Palestine  as  well  as  with  those  who  would 
make  it  their  homeland. 

More  than  2  montlis  ago  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry  recom- 
mended the  immediate  immigration  into 
Palestine  of  100,000  European  Jews.  De- 
spite the  overwhelming  tide  of  world 
opinion  favoring  Palestine  as  a  haven  for 
Europe's  displaced  Jews — the  heritage  of 
Nazi  oppression — Great  Britain  has  re- 
mained steadfast  in  her  determination  to 
ignore  one  of  the  most  vitally  important 
problems  facing  the  postwar  world. 

British  policy  in  Palestine  is  untenable 
with  a  democracy  that  outwardly  pro- 
fesses deep  concern  for  its  people  and  yet 
pursues  a  course  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  well-being  of  its  citizens.  Persistence 
in  such  a  policy  can  only  result  in  fu- 
ture uprisings,  violence,  and  bloodshed. 
Thoughtful  Americans  of  every  race, 
creed,  and  color  can  ill  afford  to  disre- 
gard the  far-reaching  implications  in> 


herent  In  Britain's  policy  In  Palestine. 
It  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  the  lib- 
erty which  all  frewlom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world  hold  sacred,  and 
thus  Palestine  ceases  to  be  exclusively  a 
British  problem.  It  is  a  world  problem. 
If  we  are  to  preach  tolerance,  let  us  prac- 
tice tolerance.' 

I  have  sought  to  utilize  every  power 
at  my  disposal  to  bring  America's  Influ- 
ence and  prestige  to  l)ear  on  Great  Brit- 
ain in  this  crisis.  I  am  determined  that 
Britain's  failure  to  act  shall  not  be  Amer- 
ica's failure  to  Impress  upon  our  neigh- 
bor across  the  sea  the  importance  of  Im- 
mediate action  that  the  Jews  may  live  as 
a  nation  in  Palestine.  I  assure  you  that ' 
it  is  not  a  one-man  job.  The  present  sit- 
uation in  Palestine  is  a  challenge  to  free 
people  everywhere;  it  is  particularly  a 
challenge  to  American  public  opinion. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  been  heartened 
by  the  unstinted  support  given  me  by 
my  constituents  in  my  efforts  in  behalf 
of  a  free  Palestine.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  all  within  my  power  to  see  to  it  that 
the  outrages  borne  out  of  Great  Britain's 
vicious  Palestine  policy  are  brought  to 
an  end  and  that  such  Hitlerite  tactics 
will  not  be  repeated.  Now  is  the  time  to 
let  our  voice  be  heard  that  true  freedom 
may  live  throiighout  the  world. 


Republicans  Pledge  To  Cut  Individual 
income  Taxes  20  Percent  Beginning 
January  1, 1947 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  RNUTSON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  on  individual  income  taxes  for  1947 
has  been  made  very  clear.  The  Republi- 
can leadership  In  the  House  has  pledged 
a  20-percent  reduction  in  Individual  in- 
come taxes  for  the  year  1947  if  Republi- 
cans win  control  cf  the  House  in  No- 
vember. The  Democrats  insist  there  can 
be  no  reduction  in  taxes  for  2  or  3  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Cannon  1.  in  his  capacity  as  chairiftan  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  de- 
fends the  excessive  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  pays  tribute 
to  the  administration  for  a  program  of 
"incomparable  retrenchment"  and  "an 
all-time  record  for  retrenchment  and 
economy  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  nation."  So  speaks  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  inasmuch  as  all  appropriations  must 
originate  in  this  body  and  the  gentleman 
will  continue  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  imless  the  Re- 
publicans take  over  in  January,  the  tax- 
payers should  know  what  to  expect  by 
way  of  appropriations  next  year  unless 
tt»ere  is  a  change.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  appropriations  and  taxes  will  never 
be  reduced  by  this  administration.  It  is 
too  much  the  servant  of  the  bureaucrats 
and  the  wastrels. 


After  sponsoring  every  conceivable 
crackpot  scheme  of  pressure  groups  to 
pile  additional  costs  on  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayers,  and  when  the  appropriations 
have  been  made  and  the  nooney  turned 
over  to  the  bureaucrats,  the  President 
comes  forth  with  much  fanfare  and 
pleads  with  the  heads  of  departments  not 
to  spend  the  money  they  have  Just  been 
given  for  the  next  12  months.  Instead 
of  ordering  drastic  reductions  in  the 
Budget  and  appropriations,  he  offers  this 
belated  and  idle  gesture  as  evidence  of 
the  so-called  determination  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  econoralae.  And  the 
wculd-be  Government  experts,  whose 
standing  has  sunk  to  an  all-time  low 
durinc  the  past  year  because  of  their 
tendency  to  juggle  facts  and  figures  to 
serve  politiccd  expediency  of  the  moment, 
come  forth  with  revised  estimates  by 
way  of  making  the  excessive  appropria- 
tions a  bit  more  palatable  to  uie  Ameri- 
can people. 

But  the  American  people  are  not  belncr 
fooled.  During  the  expansion  of  New 
Deal  bureaus  throughout  the  country  In 
the  thirties  and  the  unnecessary  and  un- 
believable squandering  of  money  by  this 
administration  during  the  war,  the 
people  have  seen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment handling  public  money  In  tholr 
home  communities.  They  know  of  the 
hordes  of  useless  Federal  employees  with 
whom  they  have  first-hand  contact. 
These  personal  experiences  by  the  man 
in  the  factory,  on  the  farm,  or  running 
a  grocery  store  are  associated  quite 
easily  with  the  crushing  income-tax 
tmrden  they  are  being  asked  to  bear  in 
peacetime  by  this  administratton. 

There  is  only  one  sure  cure.  Cut  off 
the  source  of  much  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment's income  by  reducing  taxes  and 
compel  the  Government  to  retrench,  lire 
within  its  income,  and  at  the  same 
start  paying  off  its  debt.  The  first 
is  the  election  of  a  Republican  Con- 
gress in  November  and  individual  Income 
taxes  will  be  reduced  20  percent  be- 
ginning January  1, 1947. 


Vital  Problems  Before  the  American 
People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WIBCONSXW 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UICTTED  STATK 

Friday,  August  2  (legislativs  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobd  a  statement 
by  me  entitled  "Vital  Problems  Before 
the  American  People." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recx)rd.  as  follows: 

Itx.  President,  as  the  Seventy-nlntli  Con- 
gress* second  Msston  ends,  the  loDowlng.  I 
believe,  are  some  ol  the  principal  problems 
before  the  American  people: 

1.  The  lifting  ot  wartime  Government 
conttols  from  the  lives  cX  our  dtizsns. 
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2.  The  demobilization  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  the  balancing  of  the  na- 
tional budget. 

?..  The  writing  of  a  lasting  peace  with 
Jvutlce  for  victor  and  vanquished  alike. 

4.  Achievement  of  all-out  production  in 
order  to  curb  the  menace  of  inflation. 

6.  The  eradication  of  Internal  frictions, 
hatreds  and  Intolerances  in  our  land — be- 
tween classes,  religions  and  races. 

6.  The  maintenance  of  peace  and  harmony 
In  Industrial  relations  between  management 
and  labor. 

7.  The  revitallzatlon  of  the  American  spir- 
it of  self-reliance,  private  initiative,  thrift. 
indUEtry. 

8  Speedy  and  adequate  disposal  of  war 
surplus. 

9.  The  assurance  of  a  square  deal  for  our 
Nation's  veterans,  stimulating  the  fullest 
use  of  the  great  talents  of  our  15.000,000  ex- 
aervicemen. 

10.  The  restoration  of  the  concept  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  servant  rather  than  as  a  mas- 
ter of  our  people. 

NEED    rOB    POLITICAL    CHANCK 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  personal  belief  that 
our  people  will  best  be  able  to  meet  these 
10  problems  and  other  vital  Issues  by  a 
change  In  political  administration — the  re- 
moving of  the  bo-called  New  Deal  from 
power.  I  believe  that  they  will  vote  for  such 
a  change  in  the  November  1946  elections,  and 
that  they  have  already  indicated  their  desire 
for  a  change  in  the  primaries  which  have 
been  held  to  date. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  recall 
some  pertinent  words  of  the  late  President 
Roosevelt.  He  delivered  them  on  November 
8.  1932.  and  they  consisted  of  a  quotation.  In 
turn,  from  former  President  Coolidge's  state- 
ment of  October  31.  1920.  This  is  what  Cal- 
vin Coolldge  said,  as  quoted  by  President 
Roosevelt : 

"For  one  reason  or  another  even  a  wisely 
led  poltical  party,  given  a  long  enough  tenure 
of  ofSce.  finally  fails  to  express  any  longer 
the  will  of  the  people:  and  when  it  does  so 
fall  to  express  the  will  of  the  people,  it  ceases 
to  be  an  effective  instrument  of  government. 
It  is  far  better  for  such  a  political  party — 
and  certainly  better  for  the  state — that  It 
ehould  be  relegated  to  the  role  of  the  critic 
and  that  the  opposing  political  party  should 
assume  the  reins  of  Government.  This  con- 
dition appears  to  have  arrived  In  America." 

ABOLITTON    Or    OPA 

As  indicated  above,  I  believe  that  the  No.  1 
problem  before  the  American  people  is  the 
lifting  of  Government  wartime  controls  over 
the  lives  of  our  citizens.  The  most  damaging 
of  such  controls  now  regimenting  America 
are  those  of  the  OPA.  There  follows  beneath 
a  statement  which  I  intend  to  issue  shortly 
on  the  subject  of  this  agency  and  its  harm- 
ful effects  upon  cur  Nation. 

Urr  THE  EICHTTETH  CONGRESS  ABOLISH  THE  OPA 
AND    INVESTIGATE    ITS    RECORD 

Although  It  Is  only  3  weeks  since  the 
restoration  of  OPA.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
chaos  In  industry,  the  revival  of  OPA  Ges- 
tapo tr.ctics.  the  OPA's  ignoring  of  Congress' 
directives  which  the  opponents  of  OPA  pre- 
dicted, have  now  unfortunately  come  to 
pass. 

The  case  for  the  outright  abolition  of  this 
agency  at  the  convening  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  has  been  proven  once  more.  But 
the  damage  that  OPA  will  do  to  our  country 
between  now  and  then  is  Incalculably  great. 

Only  the  primary  and  election  victories  of 
conservative  cr.ndidate8  can  help  put  fear 
Into  OPA's  heart  and  to  reduce  the  damage 
that  it  wUl  do.  The  American  people  can 
and  should  show  at  the  polls  that  they  will 
not  be  fooled  via  the  OPA  subsidy  route 
which  raids  the  Treasury  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Based  upon  OPA's  record  In  these  last  14 
days.  I  make  these  charges  against  this 
agency : 


1.  It  is  being  used  now  more  than  ever 
as  a  political  football  by  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration In  this  election  year  to  punish 
and  to  regiment  business,  in  order  to  placate 
the  PAC  collectlvists,  in  order  to  hold  prices 
below  their  natural  levels,  which  will  give 
business  a  fair  return  on  its  investment. 
The  unholy  alliance  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration With  the  PAC  and  the  corrupt  city 
machines  is  seen  in  the  Missouri  election. 
What  ccu:d  be  expected  of  an  agency  in  this 
administration,  allied  as  it  is  with  these 
forces,  except  an  anti-American  attitude  and 
policy  such  as  that  of  OPA? 

2.  The  OPA  and  the  New  Deal  are  employ- 
ing the  old  familiar  tactics  of  smearing  pro- 
ducers and  business.  This  technique  Is  first, 
to  force  business  to  operate  at  a  loss.  Then, 
•when  businessmen  curtail  production  rather 
than  sustain  these  losses,  the  smear  artists 
of  the  New  Deal  proceed  to  condemn  business 
as  conspirators.  The  only  conspiracy  Is 
that  of  the  New  Deal  against  our  system  of 
private  enterprise. 

3.  Tne  price  decontrol  board  which  will 
begin  hearings  next  Monday  will  reap  the 
same  miserable  failure  to  get  production, 
similar  to  that  of  OPA's  failure,  If  it  is  In- 
fected by  the  New  Deal  synthetic  philosophy. 
That  philosophy  is  one  of  punishing  and 
regimenting  business  In  order  to  hold  the 
price  line  rigidly. 

4.  Those  cases  wherein  OPA  has  recently 
granted  price  relief  to  business  merely  serve 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  hundreds  of 
areas,  no  price  relief  has  yet  been  given. 
This  only  serves  to  point  up  the  crazy-quilt 
Inequalities,  the  favoritism,  the  catering  to 
chosen  sons,  which  have  characterized  the 
present  administration. 

ELIMINATION  OF  OPA 

When  a  Republican  Senate  and/or  a  Re- 
publican House  of  Representatives  are  elect- 
ed in  the  November  elections,  the  No.  1  Item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
should  be  the  outright  abolition  of  CPA.  It 
should  be  the  restoration  of  a  true  system  of 
supply  and  demand  by  which  prices  can  rise 
to  their  natural  level  and  b;  which  business 
can  get  into  all-out  production  and  thus 
combat  the  menace  of  inflation.  Abolition 
of  OPA  would  be  a  death  blow  to  the  state- 
socialist  trend  In  our  country. 

Halfway  measures,  compromise  measures, 
such  as  the  present  OPA  law,  have  proven 
their  inadequacy  again  and  again.  While 
Congress  is  away,  apparently  the  OPA  wise- 
acres mean  to  play,  to  make  the  most  of 
legalistic  Interpretations  of  the  OPA  law  and 
to  violate  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
that  law.  This  Is  evidenced  by  OPA's  Inac- 
tion and  wrong  action  in  the  bide  and 
leather  industry. 

OPA   MALADMINISTRATION   OF   LEATHER   INDTTSTRT 

The  American  hide  and  leather  Industry  is 
In  chaos  and  is  faced  with  an  Imminent  shut- 
down resulting  in  mass  unemplo^rment  in 
shoe  factories  and  related  establishments 
because  of  OPA  ineptitude. 

Already,  shoe  factories  are  rightfully  wiring 
In  bitter  protests  against  OPA  misrule.  Re- 
conversion Administrator  Steelman  stated 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
business  to  withhold  hides  from  the  market 
until  OPA  revises  Its  price  ceilings  cr  con- 
sents to  decontrol  hides  and  leather.  I  know 
of  no  such  business  conspiracy,  and  from 
all  Indications,  I  believe  this  Steelman  state- 
ment Is  a  typical  New  Deal  smear. 

Steelman  attempted  to  pass  the  buck  to 
Congress,  saying  OPA  had  no  authority  to 
decontrol  hides  and  leather.  Yet,  the  OPA 
law  enacted  by  Congress  delegates  more  than 
adequate  authority  to  decontrol  Items  as  fast 
as  possible. 

Why  should  businessmen  In  this  Industry 
be  forced  to  operate  at  a  loss?  We  know  that 
under  OPA  £0  percent  of  the  meat  Industry 
operations  were  in  the  black  market.  We 
know  the  damage  this  did  to  the  hide 
and  leather  industry.  We  know  that  during 
the  3-week  emancipation  period  from  OPA, 


hide  and  leather  prices  rose  to  more  natural 
levels  but  definitely  not  as  high  as  previous 
black-market  levels. 

I  recommend  now  that  there  be  immediate 
decontrol  of  hide  and  leather  products.  Such 
decontral  should  be  for  a  minimum  testing 
period  of  several  months.  I  believe  that 
results  during  this  period  will  demonstrate 
the  fundamental  merit  of  permanent  decon- 
trol, and  that  such  permanent  decontrol 
should  be  enacted  once  the  case  for  it  has 
been  proven. 

THE   PATTERN   OP   OPA   BXTLE  AND   RUIN    MUST    BS 
ENDED 

The  basic  failure  of  OPA  has  been  the 
failure  of  Its  officials  to  comprehend  the  fun- 
damental problem:  Namely,  to  reach  full 
employment  through  all-out  production.  In- 
stead of  OPA  starting  at  the  point  of  smear- 
ing business  leaders  it  should  start  at  the 
point  of  how  to  keep  the  shoe-making  em- 
ployees of  the  country  employed,  how  to  get 
shoes  to  the  American  public  by  insuring 
all-out  production  of  shoes,  which  will  mean 
shoes  at  fair  prices  and  of  high  quality. 
What  happens  if  the  American  shoe  Industry 
comes  to  a  halt,  as  Is  Imminently  possible? 

1.  There  will  be  mass  unemployment  in 
the  shoe  and  leather  Industry. 

2.  There  will  be  importation  of  foreign 
shoes,  with  resultant  permanent  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  American  domestic  shoe  in- 
dustry. 

3.  The  bureaucrats  will  state  that  since 
there  Is  mass  unemployment  in  America 
(created  by  themselves,  although  they  won't 
admit  it)  there  Is  need  for  more  and  more 
unemployment  relief,  more  and  more  tax- 
payers money  to  be  spent  In  Government 
projects. 

4.  Because  of  the  lack  of  production  and 
because  of  unemployment  there  will  be  loss 
to  the  Government  In  taxes. 

This  is  the  pattern  of  rule  and  ruin,  and 
these  are  four  of  the  results  of  OPA  malad- 
ministration. 

Instead  of  complicating  their  problem,  if 
they  are  at  all  sincere,  why  don't  they  sim- 
plify It  and  get  it  down  to  its  basic  essential — 
full  employment  and  all-out  production 
through  a  reasonable  profit  to  business? 

NEED  FOR  INVESTIGATION   OF  OPA 

When  the  Eightieth  Congress  convenes, 
with,  I  hope  and  trust.  Republican  majori- 
ties In  both  Houses,  after  completing  the  No. 
1  item  on  its  agenda  of  abolishing  OPA  out- 
right, it  might  well  set  up  a  special  inves- 
tigating committee  to  review  thoroughly  the 
OPA's  record  during  the  war  and  postwar 
years. 

I  believe  that  the  findings  of  this  com- 
mittee will  give  a  permanent  lesson  to  the 
American  people  of  the  danger  of  state  so- 
cialism In  our  land,  the  danger  of  vesting 
slide-rule  theoreticians,  long-haired  men  and 
short-haired  women.  In  Government  bu- 
reaucracy with  life  and  death  power  over  free 
enterprise.  The  scandals  of  OPA  maladmin- 
istration could  be  fully  exposed  by  such  a 
committee. 


The  United  States  Treasury  Silver 
Operations — I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  having  a  bill 
to  flx  the  sale  price  of  the  Treasury  sil- 
ver under  consideration,  a  careful  re- 
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search  of  the  records  of  the  Treasury 
has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  facts  In  connection  with  the 
Treasury's  silver  transactions. 

These  records  are  somewhat  compli- 
cated due  to  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  is 
acquiring  silver  all  the  time  and  only 
using  a  part  of  this  silver  for  money. 
Then  there  are  the  items  of  silver  loaned 
to  foreign  governments  and  silver  sales 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  origi- 
nal Green  bill,  together  with  a  separate 
item  of  returned  worn  silver  coin.  This 
latter  item  of  worn  coin  has  been  omitted 
in  making  the  computations  submitted 
here. 

To  judge  from  the  fluctuations  in  fig- 
ures showing  the  Government  gold  and 
silver  reserves  in  recent  months,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  thorough  investigation 
should  be  made  of  the  Treasury  manipu- 
lations of  both  gold  and  silver  and  this 
investigation  should  cover  the  price  fixed 
by  the  OPA  and  the  restrictions  imposed 
under  provisions  of  war-power  legisla- 
tion by  the  Department  of  State^o- 
gether  with  money  manipulations  oMhe 
fiscal  directors  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
paying  the  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  serving  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

If  there  is  anything  the  American  peo- 
ple should  know  about,  it  is  the  value 
and  integrity  of  their  money.  In  pre- 
paring and  submitting  the  record  of  the 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  having  under  consideration 
the  bill  to  establish  the  price  of  the 
Treasury-owned  silver,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  time  required  to  attend 
committee  meetings  and  House  sessions 
did  not  permit  the  preparation  of  this 
material  in  time  to  secure  the  necessary 
printing  estimates  prior  to  adjournment. 

The  presentation  is  made,  therefore. 
In  a  series  of  extensions  of  remarks,  the 
first  Installment  of  which  is  submitted 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Compton  I.  Whit«.  a 
Represent/.tive  in  Congress  From  the 
State  of  Idaho 

history  of  laws  affecting  prices  on  silver 

Congressman  White.  I  might  preface  my 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that 
when  this  Government  was  established  and 
the  first  mint  was  set  up  and  the  first  mone- 
tary law  was  passed,  there  was  no  price  put 
on  silver  and  no  price  put  on  gold.  The  Gov- 
ernment simply  decreed  by  law  that  416 
grains  of  silver  and  27  grains  of  gold  was 
$1;  this  ratio  was  changed  later  and  all  other 
commodities  were  adjusted  to  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  There  never  was  a  commodity 
price  put  on  silver  until  the  Bland-Allison 
Act  was  passed  in  1878.  It  was  passed  in  the 
House  as  a  remonetization  measure,  and  when 
It  came  over  to  the  Senate  it  was  there 
amended.  Tliey  bought  the  silver  at  $1  an 
ounce  and  proceeded  to  monetarize  the 
sliver  at  $1-29. 

In  1890  the  law  was  amended.  The  Bland- 
Allison  Act  provided  that  silver  would  be  pur- 
chased at  the  rate  of  400,000,000  ounces  a 
month  at  $1  an  ounce.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  later  Sherman  Purchase  Act,  sliver 
was  bought  at  $1  an  oimce  to  the  extent  of 
450,000.000  ounces  per  month.  That  raised 
the  amount  50,000,000  a  month  and  paid 
for  it  not  with  sliver  certificates  as  we  are 
doing  now,  but  paid  for  it  with  Treasury 
notes.     The  Joker  in  this  transaction  was 
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that  the  financiers  of  the  country  bought 
these  Treasury  notes  which  were  being  paid 
out  to  purchase  sliver  and  demanded  that 
they  be  redeemed  In  gold.  That  brought  on 
another  act  of  1893.  when  President  Cleveland 
called  the  Congress  into  session  in  the  early 
months  of  that  year,  and  they  were  here  all 
summer  wrangling  over  the  appeal  of  the 
so-called  Sherman  Purchasing  Act. 

extent  of  cold  mining  in  the  tTNITEO  STATES 

Senator  McKellar.  Lst  me  ask  you.  If  I 
may,  is  gold  being  mined  in  any  consider- 
able quantities  In  the  United  States? 

Congressman  White.  They  are  Just  getting 
under  way.  I  believe  the  Homestake  mine, 
one  of  the  biggest  mines  in  the  United  States, 
is  now  back  into  production.  Idaho  has  pro- 
duced a  great  amount  of  gold.  The  United 
States  Geological  Survey  gives  credit  to  the 
State  for  producing  $300,000,000  in  gold, 
since  gold  was  first  mined. 

LITE  OF  COLO   OR  SILVER   DOLLA> 

Senator  McKellar.  Let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, and  then  you  can  go  ihead  with  that. 
What  Is  the  life  of  a  gold  $5  piece,  or  a  sliver 
dollar?    How  long  would  it  last? 

Congressman  WnrrE.  Senator,  that  is  a 
very  interesting  question.  I  have  In  my  hand 
a  well-worn  dollar  that  was  minted  in  1879. 

Senator  McKellar,  May  I  see  It? 

Congressman  Wkpte.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  this 
is  extremely  important  for  the  record  and 
for  the  Congress;  I  was  curious  to  know  if 
that  dollar  was  mined  and  handed  back  to 
the  miner,  and  went  Into  circulation,  how 
much  the  circulation  of  that  old  dollar  had 
saved  the  American  people  In  Interest. 

interest   saved    through    CnCtnLATIGN    OF    OLD 
OOLXJUt 

I  asked  the  Federal  Reserve  to  check  on  It 
and  calculate  the  interest  saved  by  that  old 
dollar,  and  I  have  the  information  here  with 
me.  I  keep  it  with  me  all  the  time.  It 
amounts  to  about  $44.  That  old  worn  dollar 
has  saved  the  American  people,  in  circulating 
Interest  free,  more  than  twice  Its  weight  In 
gold. 

Senator  Green.  You  mean,  the  holders  for 
the  time  being  have  paid  that  amount  to  the 
Government? 

Congressman  WnrrE.  I  mean.  If  it  had  been 
a  Federal  Reserve  dollar  it  would  have  had 
to  have  been  supported  by  Government 
bonds  or  commercial  loans  called  eligible 
paper.  It  would  have  been  compounded,  as 
each  man  brought  in  his  money  and  {mid  his 
notes  with  interest  and  another  man  bor- 
rowed the  Federal  Reserve  dollar  again.  That 
$1  has  saved  the  American  people  in  interest 
over  $40. 

Senator  Green.  However,  It  cost  holders  of 
the  dollar  the  same  amount,  because  that 
money  came  from  somewhere  They  got  that 
much  less.  * 

Congressman  WnriE.  You  mean  the  dollar 
came  out  of  a  silver  mine,  and  that  dollar 
did  eveiything  money  can  do. 

Senator  Green.  The  holders.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, of  that  silver  dollar  lost  that  amount 
of  money. 

Congressman  WHrn.  No;  they  got  value  re- 
ceived. 

Senator  Green.  They  lost  the  money  they 
would  have  had  had  they  been  holders  cf 
the  silver  certificate.  That  $44  came  out  of 
somebody's  pocket. 

Congressman  Wnnr.  The  miner  brought 
his  silver  m,  got  the  sliver  minted  and 
handed  back  to  him;  he  proceeded  to  put  it 
in  circulation:  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  did  all  the  functions  that  money  does. 
It  transacted  the  business  of  the  country, 
and  It  did  not  cost  anybody  anything  to  use 
It  as  long  as  somebody  did  not  lend  it  to 
somebody  else.  If  it  had  been  in  the  form 
of  a  Federal  Reserve  note  someone  would  have 
to  pay  Interest  on  It  to  keep  it  in  clrctilation. 


Ssnator  Green.  Somebody  got  $44  less.  If 
the  Government  got  $44  more,  somebody 
got  $44  less. 

Congressman  Whitx.  I  mean  to  say  that 
somebody  got  $44  less  If  It  had  been  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  dollar,  but  I  mean  It  saved  the 
people  $44,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  sophis- 
try can  change  that  fact. 

Senator  Green.  It  caved  the  Government 
$44  and  cost  the  people  $44. 

Congressman  White.  You  may  draw  any 
conclusions  you  please,  but  you  cannot 
change  a  fact.  The  thing  that  was  saved 
was  the  item  of  Interest. 

Senator  Green.  The  fact  is  that  the  people 
paid  $44  less  than  they  would  have  other- 
wise. 

Congressman  Whtte.  That  Is  right;  $44 
they  would  otherwise  have  paid  to  the  banks. 
I  will  proceed  with  my  statement,  and  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  answer  any  question 
anybody  can  provide. 

In  considering  the  provisions  of  the  Treas- 
ury appropriation  bill  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  the  Government-owned  silver,  I  desire  to 
present  for  your  consideration  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  silver  and  its  use  as  money. 

TREASUKT     SILVER     ACCUMULATIONS     ON     MAT     S. 
1942 

By  consulting  the  Treasury  publlcatloiu 
we  find  that  the  Treasury,  operating  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934  and  the  act  of  1939,  as  shown  by  the 
Treasury  statement  of  May  6,  1942,  without 
counting  worn  and  subsidiary  coins,  had  an 
accumulation  of  2.895.667.983  ounces  of  sil- 
ver, a  monetary  reserve  composed  of  1.530- 
199.545  ounces  in  coined  dollars  and  sliver 
bullion  that  bad  been  revalued  and  held 
as  security  for  outstanding  silver  certificates 
and  other  monetary  uses. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Congressman  White.  It  Is  all  here  for  your 
convenience,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  the 
additions  there  for  the  two  pages. 

AMOXnn   OF    UNOBLIGATED   AND   UNREVALUEO 
SILVER   HELD  MAT   6.    1»42 

The  balance  of  the  silver  in  the  Treasury  on 
that  date  was  an  Item  of  1,365,468.438  ounces 
of  unobligated  and  unrevalued  silver  held 
in  the  Treasury  as  a  silver  surplus. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  date  was  that? 

Congressman  Whitx.  The  date  ts  there,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  McKellar.  May  6.  19427 

Congressman  White.  Yes.  That  is  the  date 
of  the  highest  accumulation  of  the  Treasury, 
both  in  revalued  silver  that  was  used  for 
money  and  the  unrevalued  silver  held  as  a 
surplus  reserve. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  figure  Is  1,365.- 
468,438  ounces? 

Congressman  White.  Yes.  The  balance  of 
the  silver  in  the  Trcastiry — you  will  see  that 
checked  in  red.  Here  ts  the  special  Treasury 
report  en  that,  and  I  will  put  that  In  as  our 
exhibit  No.  2. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  not  added 
that  last  item. 

Congressman  Whtr.  I  added  the  three 
Items.  First,  as  shown  by  the  Treastxry 
statement  of  May  6,  there  was  the  sliver  held 
in  the  silver  fund,  to  which  I  added  the 
coined  money  and  uncoined  silver  to  make 
an  item  of  1,530.199,545  ounces,  and  then  in 
addition  there  was  an  accumulation  of  2,£95,- 
667,S83  ounces. 


amount  in  monetary 
The  monetary  reserve  is  composed  of  1,530,- 
199,545  ounces  in  coined  dollars  and  silver 
bullion  that  had  been  revalued  and  held  as 
security  for  outstanding  silver  certificates 
and  other  monetary  uses,  and  that  is  shown 
on  the  statement.  E>own  In  the  lower  gen- 
eral fund  you  will  find  that  there  was  1 ,365,- 
468,438  ounces  of  unobligated  and  unre- 
valued silver  held  as  a  surplus  In  the  Treas- 
ury. 
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MAT  «,    1*42 

Since  that  date  the  record  discloses  that  the 
Treasur7  has  purchased  an  additional  68^18.- 
238  otmces  of  sllTer.  making  a  grand  total  of 
Bllver  accumulated  by  the  Treasury  of  2.  984.- 
486.231  ounces  (exhibit  No.  2.  Special  Treas- 
ury Report). 

You  will  find  that  report  In  the  Treasury 
statement  handed  to  you  and  bound  In  that 
book  before  you. 

TBEASTTRT   SALES  OF    SILVER   BKTWSEN    ICASCR    S, 
1B43.  AND  MABCH  «.  1»4S 

Since  that  date,  bet-vreen  March  6,  1942.  and 
March  «.  1946.  we  found  that  the  Treasury 
disposed  of  298.412.791  ounces. 

Senator  McKn.iJUi.  That  was  the  silver  that 
•old  to  manufacturers. 


▼ALTJt  or  sALis  rr  used  as  monet 

Congressman  Whiti.  It  was'  sold,  and  that 
made  a  reduction  of  almost  1,000.000,000 
ounces.  If  it  had  gone  Into  money.  It  would 
have  a  value  of  about  $1,000,000,000. 

Since  that  date  the  record  discloses  that  the 
Treasury  has  purchased  an  additional  68.818,- 
238  ounces  of  silver.  You  have  here  the 
March  6  Treasury  statement. 

Senator  McKellab.  Do  you  want  to  put  it 
in  tbc  reeord? 

OoBgrMKBan  Witm  No.  I  want  to  show 
the  source  of  this  Information.  It  is  an  offl- 
cial  statement  from  the  Treasury. 

BHUX-OOWM  or  TmEASITST  SILVER  ON  BAND 
ItABCH  6.  1»4S 

Now.  S  years  Uter.  on  March  6.  1946.  we 
find,  according  to  the  Treasury  statement. 
ther«  was  on  hand  in  the  Treasury,  without 
ooimting  worn  and  subsidiary  coins,  a  total 
of  1.979.623.655  ounces  of  silver  composed  of 
1.681.210.864  ounces  of  revalued  silver  held 
as  sscurlty  for  outstanding  silver  certificates 
and  other  monetary  uses  and  the  item  of  un- 
revalued  and  unobligated  silver  in  the  Treas- 
ury reserves  which  we  find  has  been  reduced 
to  298.412.T91  ounces.  The  reduction  of  916,- 
044.328  ounces  of  silver  from  the  total  silver 
on  hand  In  the  Treasury,  as  shown  by  com- 
parlng  th*-  Treasury  statements  for  May  6. 
IMS.  and  March  6.  1946.  does  not  dlscloee  all 
the  silver  which  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
Troecury. 

rOKMEa    SrCKKTAKT    or    THE    TRE.\STn»T    KUVSLU 
TO  COUr  AS  MONET  THE  UNOSLICATES  sn.VSB 

The  day  that  the  Green  bill  was  enactad, 
ve  ^a'1  that  much  silver  in  the  Treaswy. 
When  the  Green  bill  went  Into  operation  we 
had  over  1.000.000,000  ounces.  We  had 
1*00.000.000  ounces  of  silver  in  unobligated 
Bil^Ser  tn  th«  Tteasury  which  Mr.  Morgeuthau 
j«;;u3ed  to  put  Into  tise  as  money,  although 
&  tikd  authority  to  do  ao  under  the  provi- 
'Mons  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934. 

What  was  the  reason? 
We  would  have  to 
guess  at  that.  I  have  been  a  meniiier,  since 
I  came  down  here  to  Washington,  of  the 
Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures  Gommlttee. 
We  liad  Mr.  Morgenthjiii  up  before  our  eom- 
\  mlttmt  many  times,  and  if  he  would  have 
lased  that  silvtr  for  coining  It  into  money  he 
oould  have  saved  the  people  of  the  United 
Mktw  a  great  amcunt  of  money  In  interest. 
It  WM  over  1,000.000,000  ounces. 


COq«ACE    VALUE    Or    TREASTTHT    SALES    OT    &ILVEB 
Bar^EKN   MAT    6,    1S42.  AND  MABCH   8,    1946 

Bj  going  back  and  adding  the  total  of  the 
revmlued  silver  to  the  total  of  the  tmre- 
ratued  and  tmobllgated  silver  on  hand  In 
tba  Treasury  on  May  6.  1943.  to  the  sliver 
purchase,  acoordtng  to  Tieasuiy  figures,  since 
that  date  «e  have  a  grand  total  of  2,964,488.- 
221  ounces.  Of  tills  amount,  according  to 
the  Treasury  statement,  we  find  there  was  oa 


band  In  the  Treasury  on  the  6th  day  of 
Man^  this  year,  a  toUl  of  1.979.623.655 
ounces,  both  monetary  and  unobligated  sil- 
ver, showing  the  Treasury  silver  stocks  have 
been  reduced  by  964.862.566  ounces  of  silver 
that  had  a  coinage  value  of  «1,273.357.372.59. 
as  computed  by  a  Treasury  oflkial  (CEhiblts 
1.  t.  3,  Treasury  Statement  for  March  6, 
1916). 

They  have  not  minted  any  dollars  to 
amount  to  anything  since  1934,  but  they  are 
from  time  to  time  coining  and  striking  sub- 
sidiary silver,  which  is  half  dollars,  quarters, 
ax;d  dimes. 

LITE    or    STTB6n»IART    COINS 

Senator  McKeixae.  What  Is  the  ordinary 
life  of  this  subsidiary  silver? 

Congressman  Whtte.  I  have  handled  and 
seen  many  silver  coins,  some  very  old.  dating 
beJore  the  Civil  War.  I  would  say  on  the 
average  50  years — the  Treasury  can  furnish 
more  accurate  figures. 

Senator  McKxluab.  That  may  be.  but  I  do 
not  recall  ever  having  seen  ai>F  money  that 
was  coined  before  the  Civil  War. 

LREAK-DOWM  of  raEASTTBT  SILVEX  ON  HAND 
JULY    IS,    1943 

Congressman  White.  Now,  coming  to  the 
Treastiry  operation  under  the  provisions  of 
the  original  Green  bill,  by  taking  the  Treas- 
ury statement  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  original  Green  biU,  we  find  that  on 
July  12,  1943.  there  was.  without  counting 
worn  and  subsidiary  coins,  an  accumulation 
of  2.777.855,640  cunces  of  silver  In  the  Treas- 
ury. This  reserve  was  composed  of  1.525.455,- 
641  ounces  of  revalued  monetary  silver  and 
1.2Saj09M9  ounces  of  unrevalued  and  un- 
obligated silver. 

TItEASTTRT    ACQtnsmONS    AND    SALES    SINCE 
JTTLT   1943 

Since  that  month  in  1943.  according  to 
Treasury  figures,  there  has  been  purchased 
1.665,611  ounces  of  sllvar.  During  this  period 
the  Treasury  decreased  its  silver  stocks  by 
putting  204.345.553  ounces  of  silver  dollata 
and  subsidiary  silver  coins  into  circulation. 

Money  Just  disappears.  People  move  out 
and  go  to  other  countries,  and  then  there  is 
hoarding  and  hiding,  and  It  is  just  for  that 
reason  that  the  Government  issues  paper 
money  In  lieu  of  circulating  coins. 

QOLD    CSRTinCATE    ACT    PASSZS    TO    BTOT    ABUSES 
WITH   GOLD 

We  passed  the  Gold  Certificate  Act  because 
there  were  so  many  abuses  In  handling  gold. 
Some  Chinese  used  a  leather  bag  that  they 
sloshed  bfkck  and  forth  in  their  laps  and  they 
would  sweat  the  gold,  coming  out  some  times 
with  two  or  three  times  a  day's  wages. 

Also  among  the  abuses  was  the  practice  of 
tlie  banks  who  would  give  3»u.  when  ycu 
exchanged  your  certificates  for  gold.  Just  so 
many  eold  coins  for  the  certificates,  but 
wl^n  you  brought  yoxir  gold  back  they  would 
weleh  lt_and  if  it  did  not  weigh  as  much  as 
it  should  have,  then  you  took  a  lo6.s. 

The  Chinese  bad  a  trick  in  San  Francisco 
of  putting  a  820  gold  piece  in  a  vise  and  by 
the  use  of  a  small  drill  they  wotild  drill  a 
hole  and  leave  a  little  collar  by  diverting  the 
drill  in  several  directions  and  they  would 
run  some  lead  in  the  hole  and  then  plug  it 
with  geld,  then  Congress  passed  a  law  that 
gold  certificates  wou.'d  circulate  in  lieu  of 
gold  coins.  In  that  way  we  saved  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  metal  from  abrasion.  If  a 
ship  blew  up  or  was  sunk,  ch-  If  a  train  was 
wrecked,  or  if  clothes  caught  fire,  we  saved 
the  metal.    It  was  always  on  deposit. 

The  Treasury  stateoMats  show  a  lot  of 
gold  being  held  against  national  bank  notes 
axKl  gold  certificates  that  are  still  expected  to 
come  in  masae  day. 


TV  United  States  Treaiwy  Mrer 
Operations — II 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
second  installment  of  my  remarks  in 
presenting  the  facts  concerning  the 
Treasury  silver  transactions  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropri'itions  Committee  having 
imder  consideration  the  bill  to  establish 
the  selling  price  of  silver,  and  is  inserted 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

VALin:  or  silveb  on  hand  since  enactment 
OF  ckeen  bili. 

Taking  the  silver  on  hand  In  the  Treastiry 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Green 
blU  and  adding  the  silver  purchased  since 
then,  we  have  a  total  of  2,779,621.251  ounces. 
There  we  have,  gentlemen,  over  2.750,000,000 
ounces  of  silver  which  Is  worth  over  $3,- 
000,000,000. 

Deducting  from  this  amount  the  1.979,- 
623,^5  ounces,  which  was  the  total  silver 
on  hand  in  the  Treasury  on  March  6,  1946. 
and  the  a04345,5&3  ounces  which  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  Treasury  and  added  to  the 
outstanding  silver  coinage  making  a  total 
of  2.183,972.208  ounces,  we  find  the  silver 
disposed  of  by  the  Treasury  since  the  Green 
bill  was  enacted  amounts  to  595,549,043 
ounces — almost  600,000.000  ounces  went  out 
(exhibits  2,  3,  4,  July  12,  1943,  Treasury  state- 
ment; circulation  statements  June  30,  1943, 
and  February  28.  1946). 

Amount  of  silver  lend-leased  to  England 

When  we  deduct  from  this  figure  the  300,- 
000.000  ounces  of  silver  lend-leased  to  Eng- 
land we  find  there  is  still  295.549,043  ounces 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Treasury:  silver 
that,  if  converted  into  dollars  as  calculated 
by  Mr.  Timothy  Quirk,  of  the  Mint,  would 
hare  minted  $332,123,928.62. 

INDrSTRIAL    CONSXnaPTION    or    SILVEB    IN    PAST 
AND    FUTURE     YEARS 

The  testimony  of  the  silver  fabricators  be- 
fore this  committee  reveals  that  in  peace- 
time the  industrial  consumption  of  silver  per 
year  tn  this  country  was  between  twenty- 
five  and  thiity  million  ounces  of  silver.  See^ 
testimony  of  Judson  C.  Travis,  of  Handy  St 
Harman  (p.  158  of  the  hearings ».  In  this 
bearing  the  silver  fabricators  estimated  the 
future  annual  silver  confumption  at  35.000,- 
000  ounces  per  year  (some  said  125,000,000 
ounces  for  the  first  year— see  testimony  of 
Travis,  p.  152  of  hearing):  see  statement  of 
Ray  C.  Wilcox  on  page  161  of  the  hearing  (ex- 
hibit No.  6,  hearmg.  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee ) . 

OOMPAJUSON    OF    TKEASXHtT    DTSPOSITIONS    WITH 
rtJTUBa  NEEDS  or  INOCSTET 

By  dividing  the  25.549,043  ounces  disoosed 
of  by  the  Treasury  since  the  Green  bill  was 
enacted  by  the  estimated  annual  consump- 
tion of  35.000.000  ounces,  we  find — without 
counting  the  silver  loaned  to  England — that 
the  Treasury  has  already  disposed  of  enough 
silver  to  supply  the  silver  fabricators  in  this 
country  at  this  rate  of  consumption  for  over 
8  years. 

Senator  McKellab.  You  gentlemen  will 
have  to  excuse  me.  I  have  to  go  up  to  the 
Senate,  and  Senator  Hatscn  will  take  tlte 
cbair. 

(Senatcx'  Batdkn  assumed  the  chair.) 
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SOT7ECI  OP  SXrtTLT  AND  rsS   Or  SILVXI  IN   WAB 
TSAES 

Congressman  Whiti.  In  determining  what 
has  gone  with  the  silver  reserves  of  the  Treas- 
ury, it  develops  from  the  testimony  of  the 
fabrlcat<x«  that  during  the  war  the  use  of  sU- 
ver  for  civilian  purposes  was  sharply  cur- 
tailed (see  testimony  of  Mr.  Travis,  of  Handy 
&  Harman);  that  of  the  140.000,000  ounces  of 
silver  used  for  industrial  purposes  in  1945, 
28,000.000  ounces  was  bought  from  the  domes- 
tic mines,  and  50,000,000  ounces  was  Import- 
ed, the  balance,  or  an  estimated  70.000,000 
ounces,  came  from  the  Treasury;  and  of  the 
140.000.000  ounces  used  in  1945,  70  percent, 
or  98.000.000  ounces,  was  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

I  thin^.  you  will  recall  that  the  war  Indus- 
tries were  very  heavy  consumers  of  silver  and 
they  actually  were  consuming  and  had  con- 
sumed 95.000,000  ounces  for  war  purposes. 

In  considering  the  source  of  supply  for  the 
Industrial  use  of  silver,  it  develops  that  the 
silver  users  obtained  In  that  year  a  supply  of 
50,000.000  ounces  of  foreign  silver.  28.000.000 
ounces  of  domestic  silver,  and  70.000.000 
oiuces  from  the  Treasury  reserves.  That  is 
the  peak.  How  does  the  Treasury  account 
for  the  disposal  of  all  the  sliver  that  the 
record  discloses  has  gone  out  of  the  Treasury 
since  the  Green  bill  has  been  enacted? 

Aside  from  the  silver  lent  to  England,  if  we 
take  295,549.043  ounces  of  silver  the  Treasury 
has  disposed  of  since  the  Grten  bill  has  been 
enacted,  and  divide  this  amount  hy  70.000,- 
000  ounces,  the  peak  figure  supplied  to  the 
silver  fabricators,  the  silver  that  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  Treasury  would  supply  the 
domestic  users  for  over  4  years. 

SEIGNIORAGE    PROFITS 

The  loss  to  the  Government  by  the  disposal 
of  silver  under  the  Green  bill  is  shown  by  the 
Treasury  In  another  way.  Turning  to  page  71 
of  the  Treasury  Bulletin  for  July  1943,  the 
silver  seigniorage  table  discloses  the  Gov- 
ernment made  a  substantial  profit  In  the 
way  of  seigniorage  on  minor  coins  of  $280,- 
100,000  and  the  seigniorage  on  other  silver 
revalued  for  monetary  use,  dollars,  and  silver 
certificates,  totals  1820.500,000. 

In  eddition  to  the  actual  seigniorage,  the 
figure  In  the  last  column  of  the  table  In  this 
report  gives  the  potential  seigniorage  on  the 
unrevalued  silver  bullion  then  in  the  reserves 
ot  the  Treasury  and  Is  shown  at  $1,029,500,000, 
which  wou'd  have  Increased  the  Treasury 
monetary  reserves  by  that  much  If  all  the 
sliver  on  hand  had  been  revalued  and  used 
for  money  (exhibit  No.  6,  Treasury  Bulletin 
lor  May  1942) 

By  referring  to  this  Treasury  Bulletin  you 
will  find  that  the  Treasury  gets  cut  a  very 
complete  list.  Here  is  the  seigniorage  table 
and  there  Is  the  figure  mentioned.  It  is 
shown  there,  and  that  is  the  potential  seign- 
iorage.   All  the  figures  are  there. 

Turning  to  the  February  Treasury  Bulle- 
tin of  this  year,  by  referring  to  the  sliver 
seigniorage  table  on  page  71,  we  find  that  the 
potential  seigniorage  on  unrevalued  sliver 
bullion  reserves  has  shrunk  to  $333,200,000. 
This  is  a  falling  off  of  $696,300,000,  a  loss  In 
seigniorage  which  might  have  been  a  profit  if 
the  sliver  hau  been  converted  Into  money  In 
the  same  manner  the  other  sliver  was  re- 
valued and  placed  In  circulation  (exhibit  No. 
7,  Treasury  Bulletin.  February  1946). 

Here  Is  the  seigniorage  table  that  shows 
those  Identical  figures  on  seigniorage.  There 
are  some  other  figures  in  there. 

raSSSNT  VALUE  or  silveb  IN  POKEIGN  COXTNTSIXS 

As  to  the  present  value  of  sliver  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  checking  with  the 
British  Empire  Unit  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Research  Division  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  and  the  Monetary  Re- 
search Division  of  the  United  States  Treaa- 
ury,  we  find  that  the  bullion  value  of  silver 


Is  considerably  above  a  dollar  per  oimce  at 
la  disclosed  by  the  following  reports  obtained 
from  these  governmental  departments. 

I  have  checked  on  this  very  carefully  with 
the  British  Empire  Unit  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  with  the  Research  Division  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  with  the 
Monetary  Research  Division  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

As  reported  by  the  Department  of  Com-     Per 
merce:  ounce 

Bombay.  Jan.  9.  1946 $1.10 

Baghdad,  September  1945 1.06 

As  reported  by  Federal  Reserve  System 
in  Washington: 

G  eece (>) 

Argentina (») 

Chile .     (>) 

Alexandria.  Feb.  4,  1946 1.16 

Bombay.  Feb.  7,  1946 1.16 

Iraq.  September  1945  (bwt.) 1.03,1.11 

As  reported  by  United  States  Treasury: 

Bombay,  March  1946 1.16 

"  No  active  market. 

No  silver  quotations  reporta  from  other 
countries. 

ACT  REOVCINC  PERCENTAGE  OP  COLD  SECDEITT  ON 
PAPEE    MONET 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  Congress 
has  by  recent  enactment  reduced  from  40 
to  25  percent  the  gold  security  for  the  paper 
money  in  circulation  in  the  form  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes.  This  has  been  done  at  a  time 
when  the  statementa  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Treasury  disclose  the  money  and 
credit  of  this  country  is  supported  by  a  total 
of  $107,700,000,000  in  Government  bonds, 
held  by  the  banks  as  security  for  the  money 
and  commercial  credit  supplied  by  the  banks 
and  In  everyday  use  to  finance  business  In 
this  country  (exhibit  No.  8,  p.  48,  Treasury 
Bulletin,  February  1946). 

Would  you  ttim  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 
It  is  on  page  48  of  the  Treasury  Bulletin 
for  February  1946.  Tou  will  see  it  indicated 
there. 

Senator  Hatden.  I  have  it. 
AMOUNT  or  government  bonds  held  bt  in- 

SCBANCB  COMPANIES 

Congressman  WnrrE.  In  addition  to  this 
the  very  heart  of  our  national  financial  se- 
curity is  at  stake  In  the  Government  bonds 
held  by  the  Insurance  companies — bonds 
which  represent  the  security  of  the  depend- 
enta  and  loved  ones  In  every  city,  town,  ham- 
let, and  community  In  America  and  tolling, 
according  to  the  report  made  In  the  Treasury 
Bulletin  for  March.  $22,400,000. 

amount  in  trust  rUNDS 

But  that  Is  not  all.  We  have  in  the  Treas- 
ury as  shown  in  the  February  15,  1946.  Dally 
Treasury  Statement,  a  sacred  trust  for  those 
that  labor  In  this  country,  the  funds  that 
have  been  gleaned  from  the  laborers  them- 
selves and  their  employers  in  industry,  $15,- 
357,949,486.13.  This  amount  is  composed  of: 
Old-age     survivors     trust 

fund— $7, 137,  583, 177.  55 

Unemployment  trust 

.    fund 7,497,917,024.83 

Railway  retirement  funds.        722, 449, 283. 75 

Practically  all  of  these  trust  funds  are  rep- 
resented by  Government  bonds  now  on  de- 
posit in  the  Treasury.  Less  than  1.2  percent 
of  this  total  amount  is  cash,  which  amounta 
to — as  shown  for  all  three  by  the  Treasury 
statement — $187,342,056.13,  and  this  cash 
Itself  Is  simply  another  form  of  Government 
credit  (exhibit  9  on  p.  17,  exhibita  10,  11,  p. 
18,  Treasury  Statement,  February  15,  1946.) 

We  know  that,  with  all  the  Treasury  gold 
obligated  as  security  for  the  paper  money  in 
circulation  (exhibit  12,  Treasviry  Statement, 
March  6,  1946),  we  have  a  pitifully  sme^l  re- 
serve of  silver  that  today  Is  worth  lU  mona- 
tary  value  in  most  all  parts  of  the  world. 


SALE  OP  SILVEB  AT  MONITABT  PBICS  WOXIXA  tOtP 
SICUBX   COVBBNMXirr   OBLIGATIOltS 

Gentlemen,  if  theae  silver  liMlustrlallsts 
must  have  the  Treasury  rtiBsrrei  of  silver, 
let  them  pay  the  monetary  price  for  It, 
dollar  for  dollar,  and  thereby  preserve  a  part 
of  the  small  security  we  have  for  our  Govern- 
ment obligations,  bonds  held  in  sacred  trust 
on  behalf  of  the  tollers  of  our  Nation  for  the 
security  of  their  dependenta  and  loved  ones. 
Let  us  keep  these  reserves  either  in  silver  or 
lu  equivalent  in  good  American  dollars  that 
these  bonds  may  not  depreciate  Into  mera 
pieces  of  paper. 

The  insurance  companiee  are  holding  their 
accumulations  of  premiums  paid  in,  and  they 
h.\ve  converted  into  bonds  and  are  holding 
•2:^000,000,000  of  Treasury  bonds  for  the 
security  of  every >x>dy  that  holds  an  Insuianoe 
policy 

Now,  geutlemea.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  H.  D.  White, 
the  moving  spirit  of  Bretton  Woods  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  concern- 
ing the  exchange  value  of  silver. 

Before  I  read  it,  there  is  one  little  matter 
I  "ould  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  I  have  had,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senators,  Elmer  Lewis  compile  in  the 
document  room  a  list  of  all  the  Federad  Re- 
serve acts,  and  you  will  find  in  the  files  the 
Thomas  amendment  which  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  set  the  price  of  bullion, 
and  then  we  have  the  Gold  Reserve  Act; 
we  have  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934;  and 
we  have  the  Domestic  Sliver  Purchase  Act. 

NO  STATtrrORT  riCUEE  set  POE  T1.11  cemtb 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  with  all  the 
talk  about  71.11,  there  is  no  statutory  figure 
set  for  71.11  in  any  of  our  laws  concerning 
silver. 

When  the  act  was  passed  and  signed  on 
July  6,  1939.  after  66  years.  Congress  in  this 
country  remonetlzed  silver.  It  was  de- 
monetized in  1873,  but  by  the  act  of  July  6, 
1939.  domestic  silver  was  remonetlsed,  and 
it  has  remonetlzed  today  the  domestic  silver 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

SILVER  HAS  been  REMONXTOEXD 

If  you  are  a  producer  you  must  provide  an 
aflldavit  that  the  silver  that  la  being  brought 
in  if  newly  mined  silver  and  not  old  sliver. 
Sliver  has  been  remonetlzed  after  66  years, 
and  the  law  provides  that  when  a  miner 
brings  Fllver  Into  the  mint,  the  mint  will  take 
45  percent  for  seigniorage  and  give  the  miner 
back  55  percent  for  himself  coined  into 
money. 


Booker  T.  Waskiofton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  are  resi}onsible  for  calling  special 
attention  to  Booker  T.  Washington  In  a 
recent  session  of  Congress  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  thought  fulness. 

At  that  time  I  made  a  few  remarks 
with  reference  to  this  distinguished  man 
but  at  that  time  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  at  a  later  date  I  would  speak  at  fur- 
ther length  on  the  subject.  At  that  time 
I  stated  that  Booker  T.  Washington  had 
not  only  left  a  great  impression  oh  the 
people  of  his  own  race  but  he  bad  leXt 
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a  great  Impression  on  the  white  people 
of  America. 

While  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Dr. 
Carver  have  achieved  great  distinction, 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  other  very  prominent 
Negro  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  who  have  rendered  distlnjniished 
and  outstanding  service  for  their  own 
people  and  for  humanity  in  general 
They  have  engaged  in  all  the  various 
fields  of  social  and  economic  activity. 
Likewise,  they  have  entered  the  profes- 
sions and  many  of  them  have  become 
great  artisans  and  technicians. 

In  the  field  of  the  ministry  and  music 
more  of  them  have  achieved  distinction 
than  in  any  other  of  the  various  fields 
for  the  reason  that  Negroes  have  always 
shown  great  love  for  music  and  many  of 
them  have  become  very  proficient  mu- 
sicians. Likewise,  the  colored  man  is 
distinctly  religious  and  the  colored  min- 
isters of  the  Nation  have  guided  their 
people  with  grace,  devotion,  and  ability. 

If  I  were  to  .sum  up  the  most  outstand- 
ing trait  of  character  of  the  Negroes,  I 
would  stress  their  fidelity  to  those  with 
whom  they  are  associated  and  their  pa- 
triotism for  the  American  Nation.  No 
group  of  people  have  been  more  faithful 
and  loyal  to  their  private  duties  and  ob- 
ligations and  no  people  have  been  more 
patriotic  for  this  great  America  for  they 
have  known  no  loyalty  to  any  other  coun- 
try but  America. 

Recurring  to  Booker  T.  Washington, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  read  his  auto- 
biography with  entrancing  interest.  He 
showed  Lhe  marks  of  genius  from  a  very 
early  age  and  he  grew  into  his  fine  char- 
acter and  fine  service  naturally  and  con- 
sistently. Booker  T.  Washington  was 
not  only  a  leader  of  his  own  race  but  he 
was  truty  a  gi-eat  American.  His  was 
not  a  hsrphenated  allegiance.  He  was 
for  America  from  beginning  to  end  and 
without  apology. 

The  Negroes  of  America  have  every 
to  be  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
at  of  their  p>eople.  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  a  large  number  (rf  Ne- 
groes who  live  in  the  six  counties  which 
comprise  my  congressional  district. 
They  are  triily  American  and  represent 
and  typify  the  finest  American  ideals. 
I  am  proud  and  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  make  this  public  statement  out  of  re- 
spect for  their  distinguished  leader, 
Booker  T.  Washington. 


Jmigt  James  P.  McGninery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  UTAH 

IH  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNPTED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  (legi&laiive  day  of 
Monday.  July  29),  1946 

Mr.  MURDOCK.     Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Hon.   James  P.  McQranery,  of 


Philadelphia,  was  appointed  as  United 

States  District  Judge  from  the  Eastern 
District  In  Pennsylvania.  As  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 
I  had  the  privilege  an1  honor  of  voting 
to  report  favorably  Mr.  McGranery's 
nomination  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was 
confirmed  unanimously  and  with  no  ob- 
jection whatever. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
McOrancry  when  both  of  us  were  serv- 
ing as  Members  of  the  United  States 
Hou?e  of  Representatives.  Immediately 
upon  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr. 
McGranery  and  observing  his  work  as  a 
legislator.  I  was  thoroughly  impressed 
with  his  great  ability,  his  honor,  in- 
tegrity, and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  fine 
American  gentleman.  He  served  for 
many  years  with  distinction  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  then  accepted  the 
position  as  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  where  he 
continued  to  serve  his  country  well  and 
added  to  the  wide  host  of  friends  he  had 
made  in  the  House.  While  he  was  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  fre- 
quently came  in  contact  with  Jim  Mc- 
Granery, as  he  is  affectionately  known  to 
all  of  his  friends.  I  always  found  him 
enthusiastically  willing  to  cooperate,  to 
be  helpful,  and  to  serve.  All  of  his 
friends  will  miss  him  here  in  Washington, 
but  our  good  wishes  will  attend  him  in 
his  high  position  as  Federal  judge.  It 
is  my  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  come 
to  Washington  frequently  and  continue 
his  associations  with  us. 

I  have  here.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Philadelphia  Record,  an 
outstanding  newspaper  of  Jim  Mc- 
Granery's home  State,  which  very  elo- 
quently pays  tribute  to  him.  I  ask  that 
it  be  included  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JXTEGX  jAsras  P.  m'cranzht 

President  Trvunan's  appointment  of  James 
P.  McGranery  to  a  Federal  Judgeship  brings 
a  man  of  great  experience  and  ability  to  the 
court  in  this  eastern  Pennsylvania  district. 

He  Is  coming  home  to  Philadelphia,  to  an 
honored  place  en  the  bench,  after  serving 
the  Nation  so  well  In  Congress  and,  since 
1943.  as  the  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Jltn  McGranery  Is  a  liberal — the  real  ar- 
ticle. Liberalism  In  Its  Judges  is  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  a  court  can  have. 

McGranery  began  his  career  as  an  electro- 
typer.  He  has  climbed  the  ladder  of  personal 
success.  Unlike  many  others,  he  has  r^ 
tained  sympathy  for  less  fortunate  people 
•Dd  understanding  of  tbelr  problems. 

He  still  carries  his  union  card. 

Not  once  that  we  can  recall  did  McGranery 
fall  to  fi^bt  for  the  liberal  side  of  an  issue 
during  his  7  years  of  service  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

House  Democrats  earfy  recognised  the 
stature  of  this  man  Philadelphia  first  sent 
to  Congress  In  1966.  They  named  him  to  the 
powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
a  poet  seldom  given  ore  so  young. 

In  1943  President  Roosevelt  chose  him  to 
be  the  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General — 


to  supervise  the  FBI,  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion, the  United  States  attorneys  and  mar- 
shals throughout  the  country. 

Jim  McGranery.  his  talents  again  acknowl- 
edged by  Presidential  favor.  Is  coming  home. 

Welcome  home,  Jim.     Best  wishes,  Jiklge. 


LynchiBg  in  Georgia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

OF  PENNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lynching  of  four  Negroes  in  Walton 
County,  Ga.,  on  July  25.  demonstrates 
the  immediate  need  for  the  most  strin- 
gent of  antilynching  laws  carrying  the 
supreme  penalty  for  those  perpetrating 
such  crimes. 

In  a  civilized  country  it  seems  hardly 
nece.'^sary  that  antilynching  laws  be 
written  into  the  laws  of  the  land.  How- 
ever, that  need  becomes  very  real  in  the 
light  of  recent  events  which  undermine 
the  orderly  process  of  law  in  the  com- 
munity. The  bigotry  and  hatreds  which 
have  given  rise  to  lynching — the  most 
flagrant  abortion  of  justice — are  crimes 
which  we  must  not  and  will  not  tolerate. 
We  cannot  have  order  without  law,  and 
disorder  is  inevitable  when  our  laws  are 
transgressed. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  root 
causes  of  such  an  outburst  of  violence  re- 
veals that  it  stems  out  of  the  denial  of 
the  civic  rights  of  minority  groups 
Americanism  is  not  measured  in  terms  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  and  yet  in  Georgia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  South  we  witness^ 
the  deliberate  denial  of  human  rights 
granted  ail  Americans  under  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  So  long  as  the  wholesale  subju- 
gation of  minority  rights  is  allowed  to 
continue  we  will  have  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence. And  in  Southern  States  where 
the  oppression  of  the  Negro  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  demoaacy  is 
a  myth. 

The  forward  step  which  democracy 
took  in  Georgia  with  the  election  of  Ellis 
Amall  to  the  governorship  was  banished 
in  the  nomination  of  Gene  Talmadge  to 
that  office.  Unless  the  liberal  element 
In  Georgia  makes  its  voice  heard  above 
the  rabble  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  the  chasm 
between  order  and  disorder  will  be  deep- 
ened until  Federal  intervention  Is  an  ab- 
sohite  necessity. 

I  am  happy  to  commend  Pi-esident 
Truman's  prompt  response  to  an  appeal 
for  action  In  a  matter  of  transcending 
Importance  to  the  well-being  of  all  mi- 
nority groups,  be  they  in  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, or  in  any  other  State  where  rights 
are  threatened. 

America  is  an  amalgamation  of  mi- 
nority groups  and  as  a  consequence  our 
rights  are  one  and  indivisible.  I  strong- 
ly urge  Congress  and  all  Americans  to 
demand  that  those  rights  be  enforced. 
The  rights  of  the  Federal  Government 
supersede  State  rights,  and  it  Is  there- 
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fore  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  Na- 
tion that  those  guilty  of  the  lynchings  In 
Walton  County  be  apprehended  and 
brought  to  justice. 


Speak  Up  for  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  as  different  foreign  ide- 
ologies and  philosophies  of  government 
are  being  urged,  it  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  for  patriotic  Americans  to 
speak  up  for  democracy.  It  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  every  American 
citizen  that  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment shall  be  preserved. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  declared,  "This 
Government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free."  In  speaking 
up  for  democracy  we  are  simply  speak- 
ing up  for  that  spirit  of  freedom  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  declared  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  America.  It  is  our  duty,  as 
patriotic  citizens,  to  work  for  the  cause 
of  Americanism  in  times  of  peace  as  well 
as  in  times  of  war.  The  democratic 
form  of  government  as  we  know  it  in 
America,  is  the  best  form  of  government 
in  existence  today.  - 

What  does  democracy  mean  to  us? 
We  often  think  of  democracy  as  a  politi- 
cal abstraction  or  a  figure  of  speech.  Ac- 
tually every  American  benefits  by  it  24 
hours  a  day.  Striking  contrasts  between 
living  in  a  democracy  and  under  a  dicta- 
torship, are  set  forth  by  Edward  L.  Ber- 
nays,  noted  author  ind  publicist,  in  his 
recently  published  book  Speak  Up  for  De- 
mocracy, a  blueprint  of  action  for  all 
patriotic  Americans. 

Here  in  America,  we  read  cur  morning 
newspaper  and  know  that  our  ^  news 
comes  to  us  uncensored  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Fi-eedom  of  the  press  exists. 
This  is  guaranteed  to  us  by  article  I  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  m£y  be  an  cut- 
spoken  atta'^k  on  the  President  or  other 
person  high  in  the  Government  for  some 
action  which  does  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  writer.  Or  we  read  that 
the  defendant  in  a  sensational  trial  is 
tried  openly  in  court  before,  his  peers. 
That  is  guaranteed  by  article  VI  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

We  turn  on  the  radio.  Again  v.-e  know 
that  what  we  hear  has  not  been  cen- 
sored by  your  Government  with  respect 
to  the  opinion  expressed.  It  is  again 
article  I  that  assures  us  this  privilege. 
We  call  up  a  friend  on  the  telephone.  He 
is  free  to  express  himself  as  he  desires. 
He  knows  that  no  secret  police,  such  as 
the  Gestapo,  NKVD,  or  the  GPU,  is  lis- 
tening. Again  the  right  of  free  speech 
prevails — under  article  I.  We  get  a  let- 
ter uncensored — our  right  under  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  freedom  of  ex- 
pression—article I.    The  doorbell  rings. 


We  are  not  terrified.  We  fear  no  Gestapo. 
GPU,  or  other  secret  policeman.  We  are 
protected  by  article  IV.  We  take  our 
children  to  public  schools,  where  they 
come  in  contact  with  other  children  from 
different  walks  of  life.  We  go  to  work 
and  carry  on  our  business.  We  buy  and 
sell  to  whomever  we  want,  restricted  only 
by  law  arrived  at  through  democratic 
processes.  We  may  go  to  a  meeting  of 
employer  and  employees.  Men  are  free 
to  create  a  union  to  bargain  with  their 
employer.  During  the  day  we  express 
ourselves  freely  about  a  proposed  Gov- 
ernment tax.  We  get  appeals  In  the  mail 
for  funds  for  two  political  parties,  and 
we  send  a  contribution  to  the  one  of  our 
choice,  or  throw  them  both  in  the  waste- 
basket. 

On  the  way  home  from  work,  we  may 
listen  to  a  soap-box  orator  praising  a 
political  party  not  in  power.  We  may  not 
agree  with  the  speech  or  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  speaker,  but  we  are  glad 
we  had  the  right  to  listen  In.  Article 
I  says  that  is  our  privilege. 

In  the  evening,  we  hear  a  radio  forum. 
Two  sides  of  a  highly  controversial  ques- 
tion are  discussed  by  men  of  opposite 
convictions.  Before  we  go  to  bed,  we 
send  a  wire  to  our  Congressman  urging 
him  to  do  something  about  a  specific 
law — article  I.  We  go  to  sleep  without 
fear  that  during  the  night  secret  police 
will  invade  our  home  and  carry  off  a 
member  of  the  family  to  a  concentration 
camp.  No  policeman  can  enter  our  home 
without  a  warrant  issued  by  a  court 
through  due  process  of  law — a  court  or- 
der— article  IV. 

In  a  dictatorship  government,  the  day 
has  a  different  character.  Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  a  typical  day  in  a  coun- 
try where  that  form  of  government  is  in 
power. 

When  a  person  in  such  a  country  gets 
up  in  the  morning,  there  may  be  a  knock 
at  the  door.  It  may  be  the  secret  police 
to  arrest  a  meml>er  of  his  family,  who 
may  never  be  heard  from  again.  The 
telephone  rings.  Who  knows  what 
threat  there  may  be  in  the  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire,  or  who  may  be 
listening  in  for  something  to  be  used 
against  him?  A  man  reads  his  news- 
paper, a  government-controlled  publi- 
cation. It  is  censored,  offers  no  real 
news,  no  real  contact  with  the  world, 
plenty  of  propaganda.  He  turns  on  the 
radio;  again  government  regimentation. 
And  no  listening  to  foreign  short-wave 
broadcast  under  threat  of  arrest  or  even 
worse. 

He  gets  a  letter.  Of  course,  the  letter 
has  been  censored  by  the  dictatorship 
Government.  The  man  who  wrote  did 
not  dare  to  say  what  he  wanted  to  any- 
way. 

He  walks  to  the  office.  Every  time 
somebody  looks  at  him  in  the  street,  he 
wonders  if  it  can  be  the  secret  police 
waiting  to  pick  him  up.  Finally  he  gets 
to  his  desk,  furtive,  worried,  and  knows 
that  he  is  being  watched  even  here  by 
his  associates,  knows  he  is  subject  to 
any  arbitrary  edict  put  out  by  the  man 
in  power  in  his  district.  He  pays  his 
taxes,  heavy  ones,  but  has  no  voice  what- 


ever in  his  government.  His  business  and 
social  contacts  are  restricted;  he  dare 
not  be  seen  with  the  wrong  people.  His 
spiritual  life  is  restricted.  The  state  tells 
him  what  he  may  say  and  hear  and  think 
and  do  and  believe,  or  suffer  serious  con- 
sequences. He  goes  to  lunch  at  his  fa- 
vorite restaurant,  but  It  is  closed.  The 
proprietor  has  vanished — no  one  knows 
v.here  or  why.  But  he  suspects  it  is  be- 
cause the  poor  fellow  failed  to  comply 
with  some  rule  of  life  as  fixed  for  him  by 
the  government.  Perhaps  he  failed  to 
obey  some  instruction  from  a  government 
underling. 

On  the  way  home  from  work  he  is  met 
by  a  party  solicitor.  He  contributes  more 
than  he  can  afford  because  he  has  to. 
He  would  like  to  read  some  foreign  news- 
papers or  literature,  but  that  is  forbid- 
den. And  so  he  picks  up  one  of  the 
propaganda  sheets  prepared  under  gov- 
ernment supervision,  reads  what  he 
knows  to  be  lies. 

These  two  ways  of  life  are  opposite. 
They  show  fundamental  differences  In 
the  two  systems  of  living — one,  democ- 
racy, giving  every  man  opportunity  for 
free  expression;  the  other — tyranny, 
making  him  the  slave  of  the  state  and  of 
the  dictator  who  rules.  The  liberties 
under  democracy  spring  from  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  system  itself,  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  10 
amendments,  create  the  groundwork  for 
our  mode  of  living.  The  writers  of  the 
Constitution  also  wrote  into  the  docu- 
ment itself  several  broad  delegations  of 
power  which  have  taken  on  increased  im- 
portance in  recent  years,  due  to  their 
interpretation  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Court  has  given  these 
clauses  broader  meaning.  This,  in  turn, 
has  widened  the  power  of  Congress  to 
deal  with  present-day  situations  not  en- 
visioned at  the  time  the  document  was 
written.  In  this  way.  too.  the  Consti- 
tution has  remained  a  flexible  document, 
making  the  Congress,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  able  to  deal  with 
the  increasing  needs  of  the  people,  as  in 
social  welfare  legislation. 

In  dictatorship  countries  there  are  no 
guaranties  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen or  subject  of  the  state.  The  individ- 
ual does  not  count.  Universities  teach 
in  a  prescribed  manner  only  those  sub- 
jects sanctioned  by  the  government. 
Research  of  scientific  laboratories  is  cen- 
sored. Even  science  must  square  with 
government  doctrine.  The  policy  of  the 
communications  media  is  dictated  by  the 
government.  For  Instance,  all  books, 
whatever  their  literary  merit,  or  renown, 
which  do  not  express  the  oflBcial  attitude 
of  the  government  may  be  publicly 
burned,  their  authors  hounded  into  con- 
centration camps,  exile,  or  death.  In 
some  dictatorship  countries  labor  is 
forced  to  organize  by  the  state,  and  is 
controlled  by  the  government,  instead  of 
controlling  Itself.  Labor  organizations 
are  an  instrument  of  the  state,  not  of 
the  workers. 

No  poUtical  party  is  permitted  except 
the  government  party.  No  criticism  of 
the  government  is  tolerated.  Opposi- 
tion is  quashed  by  confinement  In  con- 
centration camp  or  death. 
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Preedom  of  religion,  when  It  exists.  Is 
only  nominal.  The  persecution  of  re- 
liRions  is  drastic.  It  is  aimed  at  Protes- 
tants. Catholics,  and  Jews. 

Dictator  countries  have  large  standing 
armies,  a  dictator's  powerful  weapon. 
These  armies  are  con5:cripted  at  all  times, 
not  only  in  case  of  emergency.  The  lib- 
erty of  civilians  is  never  allowed  to  In- 
terfere with  the  army. 

A  dictatorship  government  has  no 
scruples  against  ransacking  a  man's  pos- 
sessions on  a  tnunped-up  charge,  or  on 
iu>  charge  at  all.  and  carrying  off  any- 
thing found  which  may  be  used  against 
him.  to  prove  anything  the  government 
cares  to  make  It  prove.  Looting  is  a  sec- 
ondary and  common  result.  This  puts  a 
man  at  the  mercy  of  despots  and  person- 
al enemies. 

In  dictatorship  states,  groups  and  In- 
dividuals not  liked  by  those  in  power, 
have  been  deprived  of  their  property 
without  any  compensation  at  all.. 

Under  a  dictatorship,  a  man  against 
whom  some  government  official  bears  a 
grudge  may  be  snatched  from  his  own 
home,  on  some  mysterious  charge  of 
which  he  is  not  Informed,  and  without 
-  benefit  of  counsel,  and  brought  to  trial. 
The  verdict  Is  almost  certainly  deter- 
mined beforehand — before  a  prejudiced 
Judge  in  a  secret  court.  He  may  not 
even  be  permitted  to  state  his  own  case. 
He  may  be  condemned  and  sentenced  to 
a  concentration  camp  or  to  death.  The 
secrecy  of  the  whole  procedure  may  be 
so  despotic  that  the  world,  perhaps  even 
"his^wn  family,  never  learns  what  has 
happened  to  him. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
forms  of  constitutionalism  are  often 
preserved  in  dictatorship  states,  but  they 
are  meaningless.  Due  process  of  law 
does  not  function.  A  dictatorship  state 
is  based  upon  two  principles,  the  oppo- 
site of  our  democratic  principles:  First. 
the  all-importance  of  the  state,  the  be- 
lief that  the  state  exists  over  and  above 
the  will  of  the  people,  with  a  complete 
disregard  for  the  individual's  riehts  or 
needs;  second,  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  dictator,  the  one  Individual  in  whom 
all  the  powers  of  the  state  are  vested  and 
who  alone  makes  all  decisions. 

It  is  vital  for  each  and  every  one  of 
us  to  know  what  democracy  means  to 
us  in  our  daily  lives.  We  must  also  real- 
ize what  the  alternative  to  democracy — 
dictatorship — means  to  those  who  are 
subjected  to  it.  This  knowledge  will  put 
a  stop  to  the  short-sighted  and  loose  talk 
of  those  who  would  choose  a  dictatorship 
In  preference  to  our  own  American  way 
of  life.  The  advocates  of  the  "ism"  phi- 
losophies— and  there  are  too  many  of 
them  among  us — can  be  stopped  if  all  of 
us  speak  up  for  democracy. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  cltl- 
«en  of  America  to  speak  up  for  democ- 
racy whenever  and  wherever  they  have 
an  opportunity.  This  is  what  each  can 
do.  as  an  Individual  citizen,  to  protect 
our  Americanism  and  the  glorioiis  herit- 
age of  freedom  entmsted  to  us  by  our 
ancestors.  In  memory  of  those  great 
patriots  who  all  through  our  history  as  a 
MUton  have  helped  to  establish  the 
America  we  love,  speak  up  for  democ- 
racy. 


The  United  States  Treasury  SilTer 
Operations — III 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Saturday.  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
third  Installment  of  the  record  of  the 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  considering  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  selling  price  of  Treasury-owned 
silver. 

The  record  of  the  Treasury  silver 
transactions  is  deemed  8o  important  in 
connection  with  the  stability  of  our 
monetary  system  that  I  have  inserted  it 
in  a  series  of  extensions,  the  last  install- 
ment submitted  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues : 

vrmn    moM    assistant    secretart    of    the 

TRIASUKT     ON    COINAGE     VALUE    OF    SILVEK    IN 
rORZICN   COUNTBIXS 

But  referring  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  White, 
it  reads  as  follows: 

"DzAB  Mk.  White:  In  further  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  16,  asking  for  the  coinage 
value  of  silver  in  Baghdad,  Cairo,  Greece, 
and  Argentina,  the  following  information  is 
submitted: 

"In  Greece,  silver  coins  were  withdrawn 
from  circnlation  In  1940  and  1941  when,  as  a 
result  of  the  Inflation,  it  appeared  that  their 
face  value  would  be  less  than  the  value  of 
the  silver  in  the  coins  us  metal.  As  far  as  is 
known  to  us  there  are  no  silver  coins  In  cir- 
culation  at  the  present  time. 

"In  Argentina,  no  silver  has  been  coined 
since  1884.  No  old  Issues  of  Argentine  silver 
coins  are  reported  to  be  in  circulation. 

"In  Eg>T)t,  the  coinage  value  of  silver,  in 
terms  of  tJnited  States  dollars  at  the  cur- 
rent exchange  rate,  for  Egyptian  pounds 
maintained  by  the  Egyptian  foreign  exchange 
authorities,  is  $1,103  per  fine  ounce.  In  ad- 
dition to  Egyptian  coins,  silver  coins  of  other 
nations  circulate  in  Egypt. 

"In  Iraq,  the  coinage  value  of  silver,  in 
terms  of  United  States  dollars  at  the  current 
exchange  rate  for  Iraq  dinars.  Is  »1.396  per 
fine  ounce. 

"It  Is  regretted  that  our  pre\'lous  letter  to 
you  gave  rise  to  a  misunderstanding.  We 
understood  you  to  desire  information  on  the 
open  maricet  price  of  silver  rather  than  on 
the  coinage  value.  Our  use  of  the  term  "coin- 
age value."  In  this  letter  refers  to  the  face 
value  of  the  coins  that  can  be  made  up  out 
of  an  ounce  of  fine  silver,  under  the  statutes 
of  the  particular  country." 

treascrt  acthoritt  to  stll  silveb  at 
coinacs  valtte  of  uetal 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  if  the  OPA 
ceiling  price  on  sliver  were  removed  the 
Treasury  has  the  authority,  under  existing 
law,  to  sell  silver  at  the  coinage  value  of 
the  metal.  To  quote  from  one  section  of 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  section  4: 

"Whenever  and  so  long  as  the  marltet 
price  of  silver  exceeds  its  monetary  value  or 
the  monetary  value  of  the  stoclcs  of  silver  is 
greater  than  25  percent  of  the  monetary  value 
of  the  stocks  of  gold  and  silver,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Preeldent  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  6,  sell  any  sliver  acquired  under  the 
authority  of  this  act.  at  home  or  abroad,  for 
present  or  future  delivery,  at  such  rates,  at 


such  times,  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  deem  reasonable  and  most 
advantageous  to  the  public  interest." 

Senator  Hatden.  The  object  of  that  stat- 
ute was  to  prevent  a  wild  rise  In  the  price 
of  silver. 

Congressman  Wnnx.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  passed  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  and  it 
did  not  come  to  our  committee  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  tax  feature  Included  in 
it,  and  it  went  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. When  the  act  was  passed  it  con- 
tained a  license  provision. 

silver-tax  patuents 
I  was  surprised  to  find  the  statement  of 
the  silver  fabricators  that  they  are  paying 
a  bullion  tax.    I  know  that  the  miners  are 
paying  a  tax. 

Senator  Hatden.  The  statement  was  that 
there  was  a  20-percent  excise  tax  on  manu- 
factured silver,  such  as  silverware. 

Congressman  White.  The  Treasury  gets 
two  cuts  out  of  this  silver.  They  get  the 
biUlion  tax  that  the  producer  pays,  and  they 
get  the  excise  tax  that  the  silver  people  pay. 
I  want  to  correct  the  Impression  that  was 
left  by  the  silver  fabricators.  There  is  a  ceil- 
ing on  flatware,  and  I  think  this  hearing  will 
bear  me  out.  The  evidence  given  here  the 
other  day  was  that  flatware  constituted  about 
40  percent  of  the  silver  fabricated  by  the 
manufacturers.  Flatware  is  tableware, 
spoons  and  things  like  that.  Anything  else  is 
hollow  ware,  such  as  trays,  urns,  cake  stands, 
etc.     Then  we  have  on  top  of  that  jewelry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prepared  to  demon- 
strate to  this  committee  the  silver  situation 
here  in  Washington,  in  the  District  cf  Co- 
lumbia, by  an  actual  demonstration  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

It  Is  now  12  o'clock,  and  I  would  like  for 
that  part  of  my  presentation  to  go  over  until 
it  can  be  demonstrated  here  and  some  of 
these  men  can  get  an  Illustration  of  what  the 
silver  situation  is,  and  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  answer  any  question,  about  silver,  because 
If  there  is  anything  that  I  made  a  study  of 
since  coming  to  Washington  12  years  ago  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  great  State  of 
Idaho  it  is  money. 

Senator  Hatden.  LeC  me  ask  you:  Is  there 
anything  else  you  desire  to  have  included  in 
the  record? 

Congressman  White.  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  that  is  sufficient.  I  have  made 
these  citations  In  preparing  this  article,  and 
anybody  that  is  disposed  to  can  Investigate 
and  check  on  the  entire  situation,  commenc- 
ing with  the  laws  under  which  the  Treasury 
operates,  and  the  going  through  the  daily 
Treasury  statements  and  then  going  to  the 
monthly  circulation  statements,  and  from 
that  to  the  Treasury  monthly  bulletin. 

SILVER    DOLLARS    ON    HAND    AND    IN    CIHCULATIOW 

It  might  surprise  some  people  to  And  that 
for  a  long  period  the  Treastiry  has  had  fSOO.- 
000.000  in  silver  dollars,  and  of  that  half 
billion  there  is  only  about  50.000,000  of  those 
silver  dollars  out  in  circtilatlon. 

SILVER  RETIRED  FROM   CIBCCLATIOIf 

I  would  like  to  say  this  to  the  members  of 
the  committee.  There  has  been  a  good  many 
fallacious  statements  put  cut  about  money 
and  sUver;  you  might  caU  those  statements 
"misrepresentations."  If  you  please.  They 
harp  on  the  fact  that  sliver  is  unpopular  and 
that  nobody  wants  to  carry  it.  The  English 
have  demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  in 
India  and  in  other  places,  that  it  is  mighty 
easy  to  retire  silver  from  circulation. 

When  the  trader,  store  owner,  or  bazaar 
keeper  comes  to  the  bank  with  his  deposits 
of  silver  coin,  the  next  day  when  he  comes 
to  withdraw  his  money  he  gets  it  In  paper, 
and  It  is  Uue  in  the  United  States  and  In*  ' 
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every  section  of  the  United  States  except  In 
the  West.  When  a  man  brings  in  his  silver 
money  and  deposits  it,  he  never  sees  the 
sUver  dollars  again.  It  is  mighty  easy  for  the 
bank  to  take  silvej^  out  of  circulation  and 
shout  that  nobody  wants  silver  and  that  it 
Is  unpopular.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest fallacies  that  has  been  put  over  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Silver  is  the 
most  popular  coin  we  have,  and  everybody 
likes  to  have  it.  Out  West,  if  anybody  doesnt 
carry  at  least  five  silver  dollars  in  his  pocket 
he  would  be  called  a  sissy. 

CURRENCY    PRINTED    AT   GOVERNMENT    EXPENSE 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  for  practically  all  the  small 
paper  currency,  small  bills,  and  silver  certifi- 
cates, are  printed  at  Government  expense, 
there  Is  an  object  In  the  banks  wanting  to 
have  It  that  way.  The  Government  luelf 
has  to  stand  the  cost  of  reprinting  and  re- 
engraving  silver  certificates,  and  the  small 
ones  circulate  with  accelerated  rapidity,  they 
wear  and  they  tear  and  as  a  result  of  that, 
the  Government  has  to  ctand  the  huge  cost 
of  reprinting.  The  banks  pay  for  printing 
the  bills  of  larger  denominations. 

I  am  told  In  the  old  days,  before  we  got 
into  this  big  bond  production,  that  the  cost 
of  operating  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  was 
eiO.CCO.OOO  a  year,  and  about  half  of  that 
was  for  printing  small  bills,  so  the  banks 
said  "If  you  will  circulate  silver  certificates, 
circulate  small  ones." 

INCIDENT    OF    CURRENCY    EXCHANGE 

One  amusing  Incident  that  happered  the 
other  day  over  In  the  office  of  the  Se.-geant 
at  Arms  comes  to  my  mind  that  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  about.  One  of  my  colleagues  laid 
down  a  $20  bill,  a  brand  new  Federal  Reserve 
note.  He  asked  for  change  and  he  got  back 
three  5's.  five  I's,  all  silver  certificates.  I 
asked  the  cashier.  '"Do  you  know  that  Uncle 
Sam  just  made  $10  on  that  transaction?"'  He 
looltcd  at  me  in  surprise  and  I  said.  "You 
know,  there  Is  only  silver  behind  the  silver 
certificate  that  costs  Undo  Sam  only  $0.50 
an  ounce.  You  have  put  out  $20  in  silver 
certificates  in  exchange  lor  a  Federal  Reserve 
note  that  cost  the  owner  100  cents  on  the 
dollar,  so  Uncle  Sam  made  (10  In  the  trade." 

I  Just  cite  that  Illustration  to  show  what 
is  going  on  with  money. 

Senator  Hatden.  Are  there  any  questions 
anyone  would  like  to  ask  Congressman 
White? 

Senator  Green.  There  are  a  few  things  I 
have  in  mind,  but  Just  now  there  is  one 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  of  Congressman 
Whtte. 

Senator  Hatden.  All  right. 

FOREIGN     silver     PRICES 

Senator  Green.  You  spoke  of  foreign  silver 
prices  on  page  5  of  your  written  memoran- 
dum. Dc  you  mean  by  foreign  silver  prices 
"coinage  prices"? 

Congressman  White.  I  want  to  say  this  to 
you.  The  price  of  silver  In  foreign  markets 
Is  higher  than  the  coinage  value. 

legal-tender    FEATX7RE     IN     INDIA 

Now.  there  is  something  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  happened  In  May  2  years  ago.  The 
English  Government  for  India  withdrew  the 
legal-tender  feature  from  the  pure  silver 
coin  and  put  out  instead,  and  made  legal 
tender,  a  coin  of  500  fine,  which  meant  that 
half  of  that  alloy  was  pewter  metal,  and  the 
silver  coin  Is  no  longer  legal  tender  In  India. 
As  a  result,  when  India  comes  to  us  to  buy, 
or  when  any  of  these  orientals  come  to  buy 
with  this  alloyed  coin  we  take  it  on  a  pure 
silver  basis,  but  the  English,  by  reducing 
the  silver  content,  cut  the  purchasing  power 
of  this  money  to  our  disadvantage  in  the 
Orient  and  In  India.    Thus  they  reduced  the 


purchasing  power  by  half  of  the  current  face 
value  of  the  coin  in  domestic  Mse.  That 
should  be  Interesting  to  you  and  there  was  a 
similar  situation  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War. 

SrrtTATION  ON  ENGLISH  DEBASED  COINS 

When  the  English  debased  their  subsidiary 
coins  by  melting  It  down  and  reducing  it 
from  9.25  fine  to  5.00  fine,  they  extracted 
90,000,000  ounces  of  silver  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people  by  melting  down  this  coin  and 
replacing  the  silver  with  alloy,  and  they 
marketed  this  silver  extracted  from  their 
coinage  and  got  away  with  It  without  break- 
ing the  market.  That  worked  so  fine  that 
pretty  nearly  all  of  the  other  countries  fol- 
lowed suit. 

CONDmONS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  INDIA  "S  REESTABLISH - 
MENT  OF  CREDIT 

When  this  200,000.000  ounces  of  silver  that 
was  taken  out  of  our  Treasury  and  sold  to 
save  the  credit  of  England  in  India  under 
the  Pittman  Act.  when  they  finally  got  their 
credit  reestablished  in  India,  the  first  trick 
that  they  did  was  shift  India  from  old  gold- 
exchange  basis  to  a  gold-bullion  basis.    That 
did  not  seem  of  much  significance  to  us,  but 
what  happened  was  that  later  on  when  an 
Indian   came   in   with   his   rupee   note   and 
wanted   redemption   they  said.   "If  you  can 
come  in  with  $8,000  we  will  redeem  it."    There 
were  very  few  Indians  who  had  $8,000,  but 
when  a  few  In  a  syndicate  got  together  and 
brought  in  their  rupee  notes  and  presented 
them  to  the  bank,  the  banker  simply  went  to 
the  vault  and  brought  him  out  an  Ingot  of 
gold  bullion  and  handed  It  to  him.    The  poor 
Indian  was  helpless.     He  could  not  circulate 
It.     He  could  not  clit  it  Into  anything,  so 
they  very  effectively  put  India  on  a  fictitious 
gold  standard.    Further,  they  retired  sliver 
as  fast  as  It  came  In  from  circulation  and  re- 
placed it  with  these  paper  rupee  notes  and 
they  said.  "We  have  a  surplus  of  silver  that 
Is  needless.     Let  us  sell  It."     So  they  proceed- 
ed to  sell  that  sliver  on  the  market  and  they 
broke  tjie  price  of  silver  to  $0.25  an  ounce  and 
then  w^at  happened?     If  anybody  was  read- 
ing the  papers  at  that  time,  they  read  a  re- 
port from  China  that  the  wharves  and  docks 
were  filled  with  wheat  and  flour.  Imported 
from  this  country  and  It  could  not  be  moved 
to  the  Interior,  and  there  was  no  market  for 
wheat  as  you  know  60  percent  of  our  wheat 
is  always  to  l>e  found  in  an  outlet  for  export. 
We  had  the  wheat  left  on  our  hands  and  the 
price  dropped  to  $0.19  a  bushel  in  the  coun- 
try out  of  adjustment  and  that  was  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  depression. 

SILVER  AN   IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN    ECONOMY   AND 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

Silver  Is  a  tremendously  Important  factor 
In  our  economy  and  In  our  foreign  trade. 

If  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Mellon  had  had  the 
sense  to  do  the  thing  that  was  done  by  the 
succeeding  administrations  in  supporting  the 
price  of  silver,  we  would  have  been  spared 
much  of  the  disastrous  effect  of  that  depres- 
sion. 

MEANING    OF    FOREIGN    SILVER    PRICES 

Senator  Green.  My  question  still  is:  By 
foreign  silver  prices  you  meant  foreign  s.lver 
coinage  prices?    That  is  my  question. 

Congressman  White.  That  has  been  very 
clearly  answered  by  Mr.  Harry  White  as  to 
what  he  meant  In  making  that  report.  The 
reports  state  it  Is  the  bullion  value  of  the 
silver.  I  went  to  the  British  Empire  unit  and 
had  them  analyze  the  reported  price  because 
a  question  was  raised  by  a  banker  In  Cali- 
fornia and  the  head  of  the  mining  associa- 
tion who  came  back  for  an  explanation  said 
that  the  Imnkers  there  scoffed  at  the  figures 
I  gave  them.  I  can  bring  In  those  people  who 
made  the  analysis.    They  work  In  the  British 


Empire  unit,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Re- 
search Section,  and  the  other,  to  prove  to 
you  that  I  quoted  the  bullion  value  of  silver 
In  the  foreign  country. 

Senator  Green.  My  question  still  is:  In 
order  to  know  their  significance,  we  have  to 
know  what  you  mean  by  that  when  you  say 
"foreign  silver  prices." 

Congressman  Whtte.  I  mean  very  distinctly 
and  emphatically  the  bullion  value  of  silver 
in  those  several  countries,  rnd  If  you  want 
further  verification.  I  will  be  happy  to  go  to 
the  British  Empire  Unit  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  to  the  Monetary  Research  Divi- 
sion of  the  Treasury,  and  to  the  Research  Di- 
vision of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  lay 
the  thing  on  your  table. 

Senator  Green.  You  do  not  mean  then 
"market  prices"? 

Congressman  Whot.  "Bullion  price"  and 
"market  price  '  are  one  and  the  same,  the 
way  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Green.  If  that  is  so.  how  do  you 
explain  this  letter  that  was  written  to  you 
by  Mr.  White? 

Congressman  White.  That  is  supplemental 
to  the  original  report.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

comments  on  IE  iter  from  assistant  secre- 
tary OF  treasury  CONCERNING  VALUE  OF  FOR- 
EIGN  SILVER 

Senator  Grxxn.  In  hla  letter  to  you  of 
March  29.  1946,  he  says: 

"Coinage  value  of  silver  In  Iraq,  coinage 
value  of  silver  In  Egypt — and  no  sliver  has 
been  mined  in  Argentina,  and  there  was  no 
coinage  Jn  Greece." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  Is  regretted  that  our  previous  letter  to 
you  gave  rise  to  a  misunderstanding.  We 
understood  you  to  desire  information  on  the 
open  market  price  of  silver  rather  than  on 
the  coinage  value." 

So.  apparently,  in  his  first  letter,  he  gave 
you  the  open  market  price  of  silver? 

Congressman  Whtte.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Green.  And  In  this  letter  he  gave 
you  the  coinage  value? 

contents    of    silver    IW    COINS 

Congressman  Wnnx.  That  is  correct.  But 
the  alloy  of  silver  Is  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  this  coin.  There  Is  no  place  a  9.25  fine 
coin.  Further,  in  some  countries  there  Is 
less  than  10  percent  silver  in  the  coin.  That 
was  where  the  confusion  was  that  I  wanted 
to  clear  up.  I  can  bring  that  letter  and 
make  it  available  to  you  to  show  you  what 
little  portion  of  sliver  is  used  In  the  sub- 
sidiary coinage  of  those  several  countries, 
and  with  that  Information  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  get  the  actual  bullion  value. 

Senator  Green.  These  figures  are  not  the 
market  prices  because  he  corrects  them  and 
says  that  they  are  the  coinage  prlcea;  is  that 
right? 

Congressman  Whtte.  That  Is  the  way  I  In- 
terpreted the  Irtter.  You  are  free  to  inter- 
pret It  as  you  see  It. 

Senator  Green.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

Senator  Hatden.  Are  there  any  further 
questions? 

(There   was  no   response.) 

Senator  Hatden.  If  not,  we  thank  you,  Con- 
gressman White. 

Congressman  White.  Do  I  understand  that 
we  will  have  the  Bureau  of  Standards  make 
this  demonstration  at  some  other  time? 

Senator  Hatden.  Yes;  we  will  be  glad  to 
have  them. 

Senator  Green.  What  Is  the  nature  of  the 
demonstration? 

Congressman  Whtr.  It  wlU  show  tb* 
weight  of  sliver  In  the  dollar. 

Senator  Green.  Does  anyone  have  any- 
thing further? 
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Speech  •(  Hob.  Camll  Reece,  Ckair- 
■an  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, Before  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  YouBi;  Republican  National  Fed- 
eration, at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Washinf- 
toB,  Jnlj  20, 1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NrW   TORK 

ZM  TUX  HOUSX  OF  R£PR£5£NTATrVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  OAMBLK  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion has  been  granted  me  by  the  House 
for  Insertion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  a  speech  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Repubhcan  National  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Cauioll  Reece,  before  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Young  Re- 
publican National  Federation,  meeting  in 
Washington  on  July  20,  1946: 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
meet  today  with  representatives  of  Young 
Republicans  from  the  various  States,  and  to 
give  to  you  my  assurance  that  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  wUl  do  ever)' thing 
within  Its  power  to  encourage  political  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  voters  of  the  younger 
generation.  It  is  essential  for  the  welfare, 
both  of  the  party  and  of  the  Nation,  that  all 
yoimg  Americans  take  an  active  and  In- 
formMl  part  in  politics.  Politics.  In  Its  prop- 
er aenac,  should  be  the  concern  of  all  citizens. 
It  is  not  something  which  should  be  left  to  a 
few  political  bosses.  Interested  more  In  pro- 
moting their  own  selfish  Interests  than  the 
welfare  of  the  Nj  aon. 

Self -govern  men  c  is  the  basis  of  our  rep- 
resentative Republic.  But  self-government 
Involves  obligations  as  well  as  rights  and 
privileges.  It  is  not  an  automatic  system. 
To  make  It  work,  the  citizens  must  work  at 
It.  If  they  do  not  do  so  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  self-govern- 
ment. We  have  bad  government  today  be- 
catise  for  14  years  we  have  been  appointing 
bureaus  to  govern  us  to  escape  the  respon- 
sibility of  self-government. 

The  Republican  Natlonsa  Committee  looks 
upon  Young  Republican  groups  throughout 
the  Nation  not  only  as  the  training  schools 
for  the  leaders  of  the  Nation  of  tomorrow, 
but  as  the  medium  through  which  millions 
of  Teterans  and  young  voters  will  be  brought 
Into  the  Republican  ranks.  We  believe  that 
by  operating  as  Integral  parts  of  the  regular 
Republican  organizations  In  the  various 
States,  members  of  the  Young  Republican 
groups  win  obtain  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  techniques  of  political  activity 
which  win  enable  them  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  to  take  over  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  party.  We  believe  that  mem- 
bers of  these  groups  should  be  given  respon- 
sibilities and  opportunities  commensurate 
with  their  demonstrated  abilities  in  the 
party  organzation.  In  this  way  we  can  make 
certain  of  the  constant  flow  of  replacements 
•o  neecaaary  to  party  success.  Constant  In- 
fusion of  youthful  recruits  with  the  enthu- 
Biaan  and  Ideals  of  youth  ts  an  absolute 
necessity  for  any  political  organization  If  It 
Is  to  coctlntM  to  be  a  vital  force  In  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

As  an  Indication  rf  the  national  commit- 
tee's Interest  in  encouraging  participation  by 
youthful  voters  In  party  affairs.  I  would  like 
to  mention  that  we  have  appointed  a  director 
of  young  Republican  activities  in  the  national 
headquarters.  His  responsibility  is  to  encour- 
age and  coordinate  the  activities  of  young 


Republicans  In  the  various  State  organiza- 
tions and  the  national  committee  itself.  We 
are  all  on  the  same  team.  We  wUl  all  win  or 
lose  together.  If  we  work  together,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  will  win;  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  will  win  in  the  congressional  elections  this 
year,  as  well  as  in  the  Presidential  election  of 
1948.  In  that  connection,  however,  I  would 
like  to  point  cut  that  first  things  come  first. 
By  that  I  mean  that  194fl  comes  before  1948. 
We  can't  elect  a  Republican  President  In  1946, 
because  there  Is  no  Presidential  election  this 
year.  But  we  can  elect  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. If  we  win  in  1946,  the  Presidential 
nomination  In  1948  will  be  worth  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  candidate,  whoever  he  may  be, 
than  It  will  be  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  lose 
this  year. 

It  would  be  difficult  tor  uz  to  lose  this  year, 
even  if  we  tried  to  do  so.  But  one  thing 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  greatly  impair 
our  ckances  this  year  would  be  for  us  to  al- 
low ourselves  to  become  Involved  In  mafieu- 
verings  looking  toward  the  selection  of  a 
Presidential  candidate  2  years  from  now. 
This  is  no  time  to  divide  our  forces. 

The  group  which  you  represent  Is.  gen- 
erally speaking,  composed  of  those  who 
fought  and  won  World  War  U.  i  know  of  no 
group  which  has  a  greater  stake  in  the  pre*j? 
ervation  of  our  free,  representative,  repubH 
lican  form  of  government.  If  it  is  preserved, 
you  will  live  under  that  form  of  government 
much  longer  than  those  of  us  of  the  older 
generations.  By  the  same  token,  if  we  allow 
It  to  be  replaced  by  some  form  of  govern- 
ment based  upon  an  alien  phUosophy,  you 
will  have  to  suffer  under  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment much  longer  than  the  rest  of  us. 

And  regardless  of  what  else  may  happen, 
yours  is  the  generation  which  will  have  to  pay 
a  major  pait  of  the  bill  for  the  senseless  ex- 
travagance and  waste  and  maladministration 
under  which  we  have  suffered  for  the  past  14 
years.  We  now  have  a  national  debt  of 
astronomical  size.  That  debt  must  be  paid. 
It  cannot  l)e  paid  during  the  lives  of  my  gen- 
eration. Indeed.  It  is  improbable  that  it  can 
be  paid  In  the  lifetime  of  your  generation. 
But  it  must  be  paid  unless  It  is  to  be  repudi- 
ated— a  course  which  would  wreck  otir  entire 
system  of  government  and  our  entire  system 
of  economics.  Therefore,  since  you  will  have 
to  pay  most  of  this  debt,  it  behooves  you  to 
see  that  It  is  handled  as  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  And.  above  all.  that 
there  be  no  needless  increase  in  that  debt  for 
you  and  your  children  to  pay. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  debt,  of  course, 
was  Incurred  during  the  war.  That  could 
not  be  avoided.  However,  a  Senate  investi- 
gating committee  during  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  producing  evidence' Indicating  that 
at  least  some  of  our  wartime  expenditures 
were  wasteful,  to  say  the  least.  Doubtless 
there  will  be  many  more  revelations  of  a 
similar  nature. 

But,  quite  aside  from  wartime  expendi- 
tures, the  Democrat  administration  increased 
the  national  debt  by  more  than  ♦34.000,000.- 
000  during  the  eight  peacetime  years  from 
1933  to  1941.  Furthermore,  this  same  ad- 
ministration's budget  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  contemplates  additional  increases  in 
the  national  debt  and  expenditures  of  ap- 
proximately five  times  the  amount  ever  sp^ut 
in  any  peacetime  year  before.  Mr.  Truman's 
predecessor  In  office  was  not  noteworthy  for 
economy  In  the  spending  of  public  money, 
but  now  we  are  presented  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Truman  Is  such  a  desirable 
luxury  that  he  Is  worth  five  times  as  much 
as  his  predecessor. 

This  UemeKdous  Increase  In  the  national 
debt,  based  upon  deficit  spending  and  neces- 
sarily involving  the  Issuance  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  currency.  Is  really  the  basic  reason 
for  the  high  prices  which  we  are  now  caUed 
upon  to  pay  for  many  of  the  necessities  of 
life.  There  is.  however,  an  additional  reason 
for  these  high  prices,  and  it  Is  one  for  which 


the  Democrat  administration  is  also  respon- 
sible. I  refer  to  what  has  been  aptly  termed 
the  economic  cannibalism  of  the  Democrat 
administration,  illustrated  by  Its  destruction 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  tools  of  produc- 
tion. Leaving  out  of  consideration  war  plants 
built  for  special  wartime  purposes,  and  com- 
pletely useless  for  peacetime  production,  the 
value  of  our  production  facilities  has  de- 
clined many  billions  of  dollars  since  the 
Democrat  administration  came  Into  power. 
It  will  take  years  of  hard  work  to  bring 
these  plants  back  into  condition  to  produce 
the  commodities  which  we  need.  That  situa- 
tion, of  course,  contributes  to  the  shortages 
in  essential  commodities  so  noticeable  to- 
day. The  administration  has  accomplished 
this  result  by  Its  polisy  of  discouraging  pro- 
ductive enterprise  and  encouraging  labor  dis- 
putes which  impair  the  use  of  such  plants  as 
are  still  capable  of  operation. 

This  situation,  because  it  exposes  us  to 
the  danger  of  tmrestrained  Inflation,  has 
serious  poeslbllitles  in  the  political,  as  well 
as  in  the  economic  field.  We  all  know  that 
Hitler's  rise  to  power  in  Germany  was  facili- 
tated by  run-away  Inflation  there.  The  same 
kind  of  a  situation  set  the  stage  for  Musso- 
lini's rise  to  power  in  Italy.  When  the  people 
lose  confidence  in  the  economic  stability  of 
their  government,  they  also  develop  doubts 
about  the  integrity  of  the  goverrunent  itself. 

That  makes  It  easy  fcv  a  plausible 
demagog  to  rise  to  power.  Usually  he  does 
so  by  promising  the  people  economic  se- 
curity in  exchamge  for  personal  liberty.  We 
have  seen  indications  of  that  process  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
only  way  to  halt  this  trend  is  to  make  sure 
that  we  retain  our  economic  stability,  and 
the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  entrust  the 
direction  of  our  Government  to  a  party  which 
really  wants  to  maintain  economic  stability 
and  knows  how  to  do  It.  We  have  had  suffi- 
cient proof,  I  believe,  that  the  party  in  power 
at  the  moment  does  not  know  how  to  do  this, 
and  we  have  had  considerable  proof  that 
some  highly  placed  representatives  of  that 
party  are  not  Interested  In  doing  so. 

One  of  the  diabolical  devices  employed  by 
those  who  seek  to  change  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment Is  the  use  of  words  which  have 
pleasant  meanings,  but  very  unpleasant  con- 
notations. We  have  been  told  for  years  that 
the  program  of  the  present  administration 
Is  based  upon  the  liberal  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  liberal  with  other 
people's  money,  to  be  sure — liberal  with  your 
money  and  mine,  and  with  the  money  which 
your  children  and  grandchildren  will  be 
earning  many  years  hence.  But,  in  every 
other  respect.  It  has  been  Just  the  opposite 
of  liberal.  Liberalism  Is  not  a  form  of 
radicalism.  Liberalism  means  a  system  of 
government  under  which  Individual  liberties 
are  safeguarded.  A  liberal  Is  one  who  is  wUl- 
Ing  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  individual 
freedom  agaiiifet  encroachments  by  govern- 
ment, whether  that  government  be  a 
monarchy  or  an  overgrown  and  arrogant 
bureaucracy. 

Radicalism  has  reached  Its  full  fruition  In 
Russia  today.  I  take  it  no  one  will  want  to 
argue  that  tadlvidual  liberty  exists  In 
Russia.  Thus  radicalism  and  liberalism  are 
completely  antagonistic  one  to  the  other.  I 
have  said  before,  and  I  will  repeat  It  fre- 
quently in  the  future,  that  there  Is  no  group 
In  the  United  States  which  has  fought  harder 
or  more  consistently  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  government  upon  individual 
liberties  than  the  Republican  Party. 

Therefore,  the  Republican  Party  is  actually 
the  liberal  party  In  the  United  States.  The 
opposition  has  objected  to  my  statemenU 
along  this  line,  and  their  frenzied  denuda- 
tions constitut*  the  best  ptoot  I  know  of 
that  they  object  to  my  efforts  to  expose  their 
mtsappropriatlcn  of  the  liberal  label.  There 
Is  an  old  adage  which  says  that  the  feathers 
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fly  where  the  shot  hits.  You  will  see  a  great 
many  more  feathers  flying  before  this  cam- 
paign Is  over. 

By  way  of  evidence  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration Is  tainted  with  radicalism,  and 
that  there  is  a  real  drive  to  subvert  our  form 
of  government,  I  wish  to  cite  a  recent  state- 
ment by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Tom  Clark.  Speaking  in  Chicago 
before  the  Chicago  Bar  Association,  Mr.  Clark 
within  the  past  few  weeks  declared: 

"We  know  that  there  Is  a  national  and 
international  conspiracy  to  divide  our  people, 
to  discredit  our  Institutions,  and  to  bring 
about  disrespect  for  our  Government." 

He  added  that  It  Is  "the  method  of  com- 
munism and  fascism  to  shackle  democracy 
by  indirection."  He  said  further,  that  "no 
one  but  a  complete  crackpot  can  be  deluded 
by  what  we  see  going  on  today."  It  was  in 
that  same  address  that  Mr.  Clark  remarked 
that  he  saw  no  difference  between  fascism 
and  eommunlsm.    Neither  do  I. 

It  is  encouraging,  of  course,  that  one  of- 
ficial of  the  present  administration  has  had 
the  intelligence  to  see  this  danger  to  our 
form  of  government,  and  the  honesty  to  ad- 
mit it  publicly.  But  the  people  want  to  know 
why  this  administration  has  allowed  this 
radical  infiltration  to  proceed  unchecked  for 
so  many  years.  The  fact  that  it  has  been 
allowed  to  proceed  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  it  cannot  be  checked  effectively  so  long 
as  the  Democratic  Party  remains  In  power. 

We  Republicans — young  Republicans,  mid- 
dle-aged Republicans,  and  old  Republicans — 
have  a  grim  task  to  perform.  We  mtist  throw 
out  of  power  the  administration  which  has 
permitted  alien  Influences  to  subvert  our 
Government,  and  which  has  all  but  wrecked 
our  economic  system.  It  is  a  task  which  we 
can  perform  if  we  all  pull  together.  It  is  a 
task  which  must  be  performed  If  our  Ameri- 
can Republic  Is  to  be  maintained. 


Prosecutions  Be^n  in  Black  Market 
Transactions  in  Lumber 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months,  and  at  frequent  intervals.  I 
have  called  attention  to  the  outrageous 
black-market  operations  of  some  lumber 
manufacturers,  and  I  have  demanded  a 
thorough  investigation  aimed  at  putting 
a  stop  to  this  gouging  of  the  American 
people,  which  also  has  had  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  lumber  for  construction  of 
houses. 

I  urged  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  proceed  against  these  criminal 
practices  just  as  I  urged  the  Department 
to  proceed  against  tobacco  and  cigar 
manufacturers  who  fleeced  smokers,  and 
from  whom  millions  were  recovered  by 
the  Government  in  fines  and  penalties. 

That  I  was  justified  in  making  these 
charges  is  shown  by  a  section  of  the  July 
report  on  the  veterans*  emergency  hous- 
ing program  submitted  by  Mr.  Wilson 
^Vyatt,  which  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  to  substantiate 
what  I  have  said  so  often  to  the  mem- 
bership: 

LUMBER  BLACK  MARKET 

Following  Investigation  by  OPA,  the  Gov- 
ernment on  June  27  filed  suits  for  99,044.000 


in  treble  damages  against  40  lumber  com- 
panies in  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
and  Arizona  for  overcelling  sales  Involving 
65.469,000  board  feet  of  lumber — enough  to 
build  some  6.500  VEHP  homes. 

While  more  publicized  than  most  of  the 
procedure  of  which  they  were  a  part,  the 
suits  filed  in  these  cases  were  only  40  of  sev- 
eral hundred  similar  but  usually  smaller 
cases,  involving  sales  of  lumber  and  other 
materials,  filed  during  the  same  period 
throughout  the  country,  but  concentrated 
In  producing  areas  in  the  West  and  South. 

Types  of  Illegal  operation  charged  Includ- 
ed; diversion  of  lumber  to  the  shipper  him- 
self at  a  fictitious  address,  to  be  held  fo  re- 
sale; resawing  without  regradlng;  refusing 
to  produce  standard-size  anu  turning  out 
exclusively  oversize  lumber  commanding  a 
higher  ceUing  price  and  requiring  remilUng 
for  construction  use;  upgrading;  charging 
for  more  lumber  than  was  delivered;  cutting 
and  delivering  short  lengths;  illegal  whole- 
sale selling  at  retail  prices,  and  plain  over- 
celling  sales,  accomplished  through  on-the- 
Bide  cash  payments  and  simUar  common  de- 
vices. 


The  Exorbitant  Price  of  Manufactured 
Silver 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
has  been  printed  and  so  much  has  been 
said  in  testimony  before  congressional 
committees  about  the  price  of  silver 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures  Committee,  I 
have  arranged  to  put  the  matter  to  a  test 
by  going  into  the  best  jewelry  stores  of 
Washington  and  buying  genuine  sterling- 
silver  articles  of  the  three  classes  of  sil- 
verware with  the  original  price  tags  at- 
tached— first,  flatware  that  is  under  an 
OPA  price  ceiling,  and  hollow  ware  and 
jewelry  that  is  not  under  a  price  ceiling. 

Then  I  enlisted  the  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  who  kindly  sent 
their  experts  with  a  set  of  oflBcial  bal- 
ances that  we  might  weigh  and  deter- 
mine the  true  silver  contents  by  weight 
and  value  balanced  off  with  standard 
silver  dollars  and  standard  silver  minor 
coin. 

The  record  of  the  demonstration  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  presented  in  a  series  of  Extensions 
of  Remarks,  and  the  first  installment  is 
inserted  herewith.  This  is  made  neces- 
sary by  the  rules  limiting  insertions  to 
two  pages  and  the  press  of  work  in  com- 
mittees and  on  the  floor  that  did  not  al- 
low the  necessary  time  to  prepare  and 
submit  the  material  to  secure  the  re- 
quired estimate  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. 
statement   of   hon.   compton   i.   whrtk,   a 

Repkisentati\'e    in    Congress    From    thi 

State  of  Idaho 
purpose  of  sil\'erware  demonstration 

Congressman  Wnrrz.  Senator,  In  dlsctisslng 
the  price  of  silver  and  sUverware,  there  has 
been  much  testimony  presented  here  that 
bears  on  the  profits  made  from  making  and 
marketing   sterling  silverware.     There   is   a 


matter  before  the  committee  of  giving  the 
committee  a  demonstration.  I  have  taken  It 
upon  myself  to  go  Into  the  silver  stores  of 
Washington  and  buy  sterling  silverware  at 
the  retail  price  and  bring  It  to  the  commit- 
tee so  that  they  may  be  Informed  as  to  the 
price  of  manufactured  silverware.  Also.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  L.  B.  Macurdy. 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  Mr.  A.  P. 
Beck,  also  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  who 
have  brought  with  them  their  balances,  or 
official  scales.  It  Is  our  purpKwe  to  weigh 
the  silverware  that  we  have  bought  and  bal- 
ance each  piece  with  silver  dollars  and  frac- 
tional silver  coins.  t 

CLASSIFICATION.  PESCZNTACE  MADK,  AND  EZTSNT    I 
or    CEILINO    PRICES    ON    SlLVCHWAaiC 

There  are  three  classes  of  silverware:  First, 
there  is  plate.  That  is  the  rolled  sUver  that 
is  made  into  spoons  and  tableware.  Next  is 
the  hollow  ware  which  includes  cake  stands 
and  all  kinds  of  little  sUver  service  for  ublei 
and  ornamental  uses.    The  next  is  Jewelry. 

It  Is  my  information,  from  what  I  can 
learn  of  these  sliver  dealers  here  In  the  city 
of  Washington,  and  talking  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Silver  Co., 
that  flatware  is  only  about  40  percent  of 
sUver  goods  made,  and  60  percent  is  hollow 
ware  and  Jewelry,  and  there  is  no  celling  on 
hoUow  ware  and  Jewelry.  The  only  celling 
Is  on  plate.  All  plate  Lb  fabricated  from  proc- 
essed silver,  which  Is  only  0  925  i>ercent  flne. 

ELEMENT   OF   PROFIT   IN   PROCESSING   SILVER 

It  might  be  explained,  according  to  the 
testimony  presented  here,  that  the  chief 
dealers  in  silver.  Handy  &  Herman,  take  pure 
silver  and  process  it  Into  standard  silver, 
which  is  0.925  percent  flne.  There  is  quite 
an  element  of  profit  In  that  operation,  be- 
cause 10  percent  of  process  silver  is  repre- 
sented by  copper.  In  fact,  10  percent  copper 
goes  into  all  our  coinage. 

Senator  McCarran.  Does  that  mean  that 
12-cent  copper  Is  sold  at  $1,297 

Congressman  White.  Processed  Into  sUver- 
ware, it  is  much  higher  than  that. 

Senator  McCarran.  We  get  13-cent  copper 
and  process  it  Into  sliver  and  then  sell  it  at 
whatever  Handy  &  Harman  can  get  for  it. 
Is  that  it? 

Congressman  Wamc.  I  only  want  to  pre- 
sent the  bare  facts  to  the  committee. 

SILVER  DOLL\R  IS   10  PERCENT  COPPKR 

Senator  McKellar.  Here  Is  a  sliver  dollar 
of  1890.     Is  10  percent  of  that  copper? 

Congressman  WnrrE.  Ten  percent  of  every 
piece  of  silver,  according  to  law,  Is  10  percent 
copper.  According  to  law.  every  piece  of 
standard  silver  is  10  percent  copper. 

FINDINGS    IN    DEMONSTRATION    WITH    PLATWARC 

(TEASPOON) 

We  will  start  the  demonstration  with  a 
piece  of  so-called  flatware,  a  spoon.  I  have 
a  receipted  bill  which  shows,  "One  teaspoon, 
$2.19;  tax,  44  cents."     The  total  is  $2.63. 

The  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Mr.  Macurdy,  can  give  us  the  exact 
weight  of  that  Item  in  troy  ounces. 

Statement  of  L.  B.  Macttrot,  Chief,  Mass 
SEmoN,  Weights  and  Measures  Division, 
UNriED  States  Bureau  of  Standards 

Mr.  Macurdy.  The  teaspoon  weighs  OM 
troy  ounce. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  sUver  In  that  spoon? 

Mr.  Macurot.  The  weight  of  the  spoon  is 
0.93  troy  ounce  with  0.623  pure  silver  con- 
tent, 0.83  of  a  troy  ounce  Is  pure  sUver. 

COST  OF  TEASPOON 

Senator  McKellar.  What  does  that  spoon 
sell  for  ordinarily? 

Congressman  White.  82.63,  the  total.  Is 
made  up  of  the  base  cost  of  $2.19  plus  tax 
of  44  cents.  This  article  was  purchased  from 
Woodward  &  Lothrop. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  wovild  that 
be  for  a  half  dozen? 

Senator  Tydincs.  Is  that  retail? 
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Congreecman  Wanx.  That  U  the  retail 
cost,  dovntovn 

Senator  McKzlias.  Is  that  0.9  silver? 

Mr.  liAcmnr.  It  la  0.925  silver. 

Senator  Hatdtn.  Multiply  that  by  12, 
please.  How  much  would  a  dozen  of  the 
spcona  cost? 

Mr.  MAcmoT.  That  comes  out  10  ounces. 

Senator  McKxllaji.  Etow  much  would  it 
cost? 

Congressman  Wkttz.  They  are  $2.63.  mli*Ud 
the  tax. 

Senator  McKexib.  Include  the  tax.  because 
we  hare  to  pay  the  tax. 

Senator  Hatdin.  Multiply  it  by  12. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  I  think  you  ought  to 
leave  the  tax  off,  t>ecau8e  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  It.  primarily. 

Senator  MrKtitAH.  I  would  pay  It  If  I  went 
out  and  bought  it. 

COST  or  DOEZN  TCASTOONS 

Ccngressman  Whttx.  $31.56  is  the  compu- 
tation. 

Senator  Ttddjgs.  How  much  ot  that  Is 
FeGeral  taxes? 

Mr.  Macx7«bt.  That  would  be  $5:28. 

Senator  TTDmcs.  The  Government  takes 
fS.28  In  taxes  off  of  a  dozen  ordinary  tea- 
spoons. 

Senator  Hatdcn.  Please  proceed  with  your 
•tatement. 

WX3CHT  AMD  VALVt  Of  PVmZ  SILVER  IN  TEASPOON 

Mr.  Macubot.  With  0.9-ounce  silver,  that 
Will  be  0.£3  ounce  of  pure  sUver  in  the  spoon. 
If  silver  is  worth  71  cents,  that  will  be  53 
CTOts"  worth  of  sliver. 

Congressman  Wnrrx.  Ptfty-nlne  cents' 
worth  of  silver  Is  ttu-ned  into  $2.63  by  fab- 
ricating It  and  adding  the  tax. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Give  me  those  figures 
again.  If  there  Is  59  cents'  worth  of  silver 
In  the  article,  and  silver  costs  71  cents  an 
ounce,  at  $1.26  an  ounce,  how  much  would 
the  silver  In  the  article  be  worth? 
Mr.  Macukot.  That  would  be  $1.04. 
Senator  Tmrncs  What  are  the  other  alter- 
native propositions  for  the  price  of  silver 
that  have  been  suggested  at  this  hearing? 

Congressman  WHm.  The  price  of  silver  in 
e<Mnage  value  Is  $1.29.  The  compromise  price 
has  been  suggested  of  $1  C8. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  At  $1.29,  how  much 
would  be  the  value  of  the  silver? 
Mr  Macctot.  That  would  be  $1  07. 
Senator  TTOiKas  Therefore.  59  cents  Is  to 
$1-07  as  $2.63  is  to  X.  How  much,  therefore, 
would  the  spoon  cost  if  the  whole  thing 
went  up  in  proportion?  That  is.  59  cents  is 
to  $107  as  $2.63  is  to  X.  You  know  what 
the  law  of  extremes  and  the  means  is.  How 
much  would  that  coat  the  consumer,  assum- 
Ine  that  the  taxes  and  profits  of  the  whole- 
saler, retailer,  manufacturer,  and  transporta- 
Uon  all  went  up  as  well?  How  much  would 
It  coat? 

Congreaaman  WnrrE.  The  manufacturer 
claims 

Senator  Tmiwcs  (interposing).  What  I 
want  to  know  is  the  relationship  of  59  cents 
worth  of  silver  to  $1  07  worth  of  silver,  and 
$2.63  to  X  If  the  whole  thini?  went  up 

Senator  Muaoocx.  You  have  one  constant 
in  there.  Senator,  and  that  is  the  tax. 

Senator  TTDmcs.  The  tax  would  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  selling  price.  There  would 
be  no  constant  at  all. 
Senator  Rrxo.  It  would  be  1.8  to  1. 
Senator  McCassan.  Tour  raUo  will  not 
work  out,  because  your  expenses  and  wages 
and  everything  come  into  the  thing  Ycu 
cannot  run  a  ratio  on  It. 

Senator  Tydikgs.  I  could  not  say  the  ratio 
wiU  be  abMlutely  constant,  but  I  do  say  the 
ratio  wUl  be  clearer  in  gl\lng  ua  an  indlca- 
Uon  ta  how  the  increase  of  eoct  on  sUver 
wiU  pass  itself  on  with  taxes  and  e^erythlng 
else.  For  example,  if  you  pay  44  cents  tax 
on  the  59-cent-co6t  mlt  or  silver  you  will 
probably  pay  nearly  twice  that  much  on  the 
$1.07  silver  in  taxes. 


Senator  McCaisan.  However,  you  prove 
nothing  by  it.  Senator. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  I  have  shown  the  cost 
goes  up  and  the  consumer  pays  the  bill. 

Senator  McCasran.  What  Is  the  cost  of 
production? 

Senator  Ttdings.  Just  let  me  get  this  in- 
formation for  which  I  have  asked. 

Ml--  Macubdt.  It  would  be  $4.77. 

PBOPOBTIONATE  ASV.OfCX  IN  COSTS  OF  6n.VER 
SPOCN  WOULD  BE  SErLECTEO  IN  COSTS  TO 
CONSUMEB 

Senator  Ttdings.  So  that,  if  all  costs  in  the 
manufacture  of  that  spoon  at  $1.07  for  raw 
material  in  it  virere  to  advance  propor- 
tionately as  the  cost  of  the  silver  has  ad- 
vanced at  $107  over  59  cents,  the  price 
would  be  $4  77.  If  we  were  to  subtract  $2.63 
from  that,  we  would  get  a  constant  of  almost 
ICO-percent  Increase,  provided  all  the  factors 
went  up  in  that  ratio.  They  will  not  go  up 
In  that  ratio,  but  at  any  rate,  it  proves  that 
the  increased  cost  of  the  silver  content  re- 
flects itself  in  the  Increased  cost  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  and  that,  I  understand,  was 
the  burden  of  this  exhibition  here. 

FINDINGS    IN    DEMONSTRATION    WITH    SILVER 
DOLLAR 

Congressman  White.  There  is  silver  that 
cost  $2.63.  manufactured,  and  here  is  a  sliver 
dollar.  They  Just  about  balance  on  the 
scales.  The  silver  in  a  dollar  at  71.11 
amounts  to  55  cents.  That  Is  only  flatware. 
That  Is  only  a  very  small  part  of  it. 

DL^cussion  as  to  cost  of  producing  the  silver 

Senator  MoCabran.  Before  you  drop  that 
subject,  what  is  your  cost  of  production  and 
where  does  that  figure  into  it? 

Senator  Ttdings.  What  do  you  want  to 
know? 

Senator  McCabban.  I  want  to  know  what 
the  cost  of  production  is.  If  that,  as  you  say. 
went  up  on  the  ratio  used  by  you. 

Congressman  Whtte.  I  wUl  assume,  for  the 
sake  of  this  illustration,  that  the  cost  of 
production  Is  the  same  whether  you  pay 
69  cents  for  the  silver  cr  $1.07. 

Senator  McCarran.  You  cannot  do  that, 
because  you  will  not  get  the  silver  under 
those  conditions. 

Congressman  Whtte.  Do  you  mean  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  shop  of  the  silversmith 
or  in  the  mine? 

Senator  McCabran.  I  mean  the,  cost  of 
producing  the  silver  in  the  first  instance. 
the  raw  metal. 

Senator  MtiRDocK.  You  also  have  the  situ- 
ation. Senator  McCabban.  that  your  wages 
and  nearly  everything  else  heis  been  up.  and 
here  we  are  on  a  silver  basis  of  71  cents,  ante- 
dating 1939,  whereas,  throughout  the  world 
today  you  cannot  buy  silver  at  less  than 
$1.15  or  $1.20  an  ounce. 

Senator  McCarran.  I  want  to  show  that 
you  cannot  work  a  ratio  and  a  slide  rule 
on  it. 

FINDINGS      IN     DEMONSTRATION     OF     AN      ALLOT 
TEASPOON 

Congressman  White,  a  very  practical  op- 
tical demonstration  can  be  made:  I  have 
here  a  very  well -made  alloy  spoon. 

Senator  McCakran.  You  are  now  talking 
about  the  cost  of  production,  in  the  process- 
ing of  a  spoon? 

Congressman  White.  Yes.  This  spoon  Is 
bought  at  a  local  flve-and-ten  store  for  15 
cents.  I  would  like  to  pass  this  aUoy  spoon 
around  the  table  for  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  see  the  fine  workmanship  it 
cohtains.  There  is  the  workmanship  on  this 
15 -cent  spoon  which  you  can  compwre  with 
the  workmanship  on  this  $2.63  sterling  silver 
spoon. 

Senator  Murdock.  The  point  you  are  mak- 
ing here  Is  that  the  alloy  spoon,  as  far  as 
workmanship  and  design  are  concerned,  can 
ccxnpete  with  the  silver  spoon. 

Congressman  White.  That  is  right.  Sena- 
tor UxnaaocK. 


Senator  McCabban.  In  other  words,  the  de- 
sign and  the  workmanship  does  not  change 

ti:ie  situation;    is   that   it? 

Congressman  Whtte.  That  is  it.  Also,  it 
is  stamped  on  the  back.  There  is  every  mark 
of  workmanship  on  that  spooi\  that  is  on 
the  silver  spoon. 

Senator  Green.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of 
Senator  Mttbdock's  remarks  about  the  cost 
of  sliver,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  have 
evidence  that  silver  has  been  sold  or  is  for 
sale*  at  much  less  than  the  price  named.  As 
evidence,  I  would  like  to  put  in  one  lettei- 
ncji^  from  the  Industrial  Trust  Co.,  ProTl- 
detpe,  R.  I.,  dated  April  12  of  this  year.  It 
is  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Gorham 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  i  offer 
the  letter  In  evidence. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  read  to  the 
committee  and  Is  as  follows:) 

LETTEB  FROM  INDOSTHIAL  TRUST  CO.,  PROVIDENCE. 
B.  I..  ON  SILVER  PfilCES 

Industrial  Trust  Co  , 
Providence.  R.  I.,  April  12.  1946. 
Mr.  Edmund  C.  Mato, 

President.  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co  , 
Providelice,  R.  I. 
Dear  Mr.  Mato:  At  your  request  we  cabled 
Mexico  on  April  11.  1946.  asking  for  a  Arm 
price  on  silver  for  export  from  Mexico.  We 
have  received  this  morning  a  cablegram  from 
our  Mexican  friends  that  a  firm  in  Mexico 
City  offers  500  kilos  silver  for  spot  delivery  for 
export  at  $27.33  United  States  currency  per 
kilo  f.  o.  b.  Mexico,  provided  they  receive  our 
reply  not  later  than  April  12.  The  cable  fur- 
ther requests  us  to  Inform  them  If  we  are  in- 
terested at  the  price  quoted  for  an  additional 
amount. 

The  price  above  stated  works  out  according 
^   our   figures   at   about   85   cents.   United 
States,   per  troy  ounce. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  Meader,  Vice  President. 
State  of  Rhode  Island, 

Providence,  ss: 
Then  personally  appeared  before  me  W  G 
Meader.  to  me  personally  known  and  known 
by  me  to  be  a  vice  president  of  Industrial 
Trust  Co.  and  the  person  who  signed  the 
above,  and  he  made  oath  that  the  above 
statement  is  true.  - 
Before  roe; 

WILLIAM  M.  Kellet,  Notary  Public 
April  12.  1946.  «-«"»■<-. 

My  commission  expires  June  30,  1946. 

findings    in    demonstration    WITH    SILVER 

ashtrat 

Congressman  White.  The  next  article  to  be 
weighed  is  a  sUver  ashtray,  and  the  price  is 
marked  right  on  it.  $6.  It  was  purchSseJat 
Hams  &  Co.,  here  in  Washington 

Mr.  Macubdt.  The  weight  is  0.91  ounce 

Congressman  White.  That  article  cost  $6. 
•That  Is  the  price  to  the  public.  You  wiU  noie 
therp  Is  no  art  work  connected  with  the  fab- 
rication of  this  article. 

Senator  Ttdings.  These  are  aU  retail 
priccj;  ere  they  net?  , 

Congressman  White.  Yes. 

Senator  Ttdings.  These  men  are  In  the  po- 
sition of  being  manufacturers.  There  Is 
nothing  to  stop  me  from  buylr.g  a  piece  of 
Silver  for  $i  axid  putting  a  $6  tag  on  it  if 
i  am  avaricious. 

Congressman  White.  We  have  an  Office  of 
Price  Admlni-stration  that  is  established  to 
protect  the  consumer  and  this  is  the  price 
the  consumer  has  to  pay. 

tH^AT^7j°""^   ^  y°"  »«*"  ^  tell  me 
that  the  OlBce  of  Price  Administration  has 
put  a  ceiiing  price  of  $6  on  that  ashtray  f 
Distribution  of  profit 

u^""?^*.  ^""'•''°-    The  contention  ■ 
is  made  here  by  these  silver  fabricators  that 
retail  prices  of  silverware  are  aU  right     I  want 
to  show  that  they  are  not.     There  is  a  dem- 
onstration.   There  is  a  $6  item  weighing  lees 
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than  an  ounce.  If  they  get  silver  for  71.11 
cents,  there  must  be  quite  a  lot  of  profit. 

Senator  Ttdings.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  wholesaler  la  getting  It,  the  retalleiror 
who. 

Congressman  White.  The  public  Is  paying; 
we  know  that.  » 

Senator  Ttdincs.  tJntil  you  show  that  the 
fabricator  is  making  these  profits,  we  have 
nothing  to  go  on.  We  Just  cannot  indict 
them. 

Congressman  Whtte.  Senator,  might  I  sug- 
gest that  this  committee  has  the  power  to 
bring  in  these  retailers  and  analyze  this  prob- 
lem and  bring  it  out  Just  as  to  where  the 
profit  is  being  made.  I  am  unable  to  do  that 
by  going  into  the  silver  business.  I  have 
gone  into  it  and  made  these  purchases  to  the 
tune  of  about  a  hundred  dollars. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  This  is  very  Interesting, 
but  the  point  I  want  to  make  is,  we  are  here 
at  the  request  of  ^he  silver  manufacturers 
and  not  at  the  request  of  the  silver  retailers 
nor  the  wholesalers.  The  point  is  that  the 
evidences  as  to  what  the  retailers  are  doing 
may  or  may  not  be  appropriate  here  as  to  the 
position  of  the  manufacturers. 

Congressman  Whtte.  The  brides  and  the 
consumers  want  to  buy  silver.  These  are  the 
prices  they  muSt  pay.  The  analysis  along 
the  line  of  who  gets  the  difference  between 
71.11  cents  and  $1.29,  or  who  gets  the  benefits 
of  that  58  cents  on  an  ounce  of  silver  that 
they  want  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  bear,  that  will  be  up  to  the  committee  to 
decide. 


Tests  of  the  Atomic  Bomb  at  Bikini 
Lagoon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEAN  M.  GILLESPIE 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  GILLESPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  of  Congress  were  privileged  to 
witness  recent  tests  of  the  atomic  bomb 
at  Bikini  Lagoon.  At  the  request  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  with 
your  approval,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  among 
this  group.  Having  recently  returned 
from  the  40 -day  trip,  I  think  it  appro- 
priate to  make  this  report  of  my  obser- 
vations to  my  colleagues. 

Leaving  Washington  June  22,  aboard 
an  Air  Transport  Command  plane,  we 
arrived  at  Kwajalein  Friday,  June  28, 
having  stopped  in  Topeka,  San  Francisco, 
and  Honolulu.  We  boarded  the  U.  S.  S. 
Panamint  at  Kwajalein  and  proceeded 
to  the  target  area  where  we  boarded 
many  of  the  target  ships  to  inspect  ma- 
terials, scientific  instruments,  and  ani- 
mals to  be  used  in  the  test. 

From  our  ship  20  miles  away  we  viewed 
the  terrific  explosion  of  the  July  1  test 
and  steamed  in  to  inspect  the  damage 
ccon  afterward.  The  target  vessels  were 
not  boarded,  however,  as  radio  activity 
had  not  yet  dissipated  itself.  Five  ships 
in  the  target  area  were  sunk,  and  eight 
others  wrecked.  One  ship  2  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  target  area  was  set 
afire. 

Damage  resulting  from  the  under- 
water atomic  explosion  July  25  is  not  yet 
entirely  known,  nor  will  a  full  report  be 
possible  until  more  scientific  data  is  re- 
ceived. We  know,  however,  that  destruc- 
tion was  greater  than  in  the  first  experi- 
ment. 


I  believe  everyone  who  witnessed  the 
destruction  caused  by  these  terrific  ex- 
plosions is  of  the  opinion  that  this  device 
must  not  be  used  in  warfare.  In  fact, 
the  fearful  potentialities  of  the  atomic 
bomb  should  serve  as  the  best  argument 
against  the  possibility  of  a  future  war. 
It  is  conceivable  that  two  warring  na- 
tions might  entirely  destroy  one  another 
in  a  short  time  if  use  of  the  atomic  bomb 
is  permitted  in  warfare. 

The  lull  in  activity  between  the  tests 
afforded  scientists,  military  and  naval 
personnel,  and  Members  of  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  tour  neighboring  points 
of  interest.  With  Congressman  Jack 
Anderson,  of  California,  I  made  a  trip 
to  the  new  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
where  we  were  graciously  received  by 
President  Roxas,  General  Romulo,  and 
Mike  Elizalde.  the  newly  appointed 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Manila's  population  is  vigorously  clear- 
ing the  debris  from  a  completely  devas- 
tated area  where  the  old  Manila  stood. 
Their  ambitious  efforts  should  result  in 
a  new  city  rebuilt  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old. 

I  found  the  Filipinos  extremely  friendly 
to  Americans.  They  are  proud  of  their 
recently  acquired  independence,  but  they 
are  conscious  of  the  great  responsibility 
•that  goes  with  It. 

We  found  United  States  military  and 
naval  personnel  in  good  humor  and  do- 
ing a  good  job  in  the  Philippines.  Some 
of  the  boys  are  homesick,  but  most  of 
them  are  well  satisfied.  Prom  the 
Philippines  our  group  flew  to  Shanghai, 
China. 

Prom  interviews  with  several  UNRRA 
oflBcials  in  Shanghai,  I  concluded  that 
the  organization  was  badly  demoralized. 
Millions  of  dollars  in  goods  from  the 
United  States  are  reaching  China,  but 
apparently  they  are  not  being  distributed. 
Large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  ma- 
chinery can  be  seen  spoiling  or  deterio- 
rating on  the  docks.  To  prevent  this 
wasbe,  I  am  told  tJNRRA  Director 
LaGuardia  has  ordered  shipments  to 
China  stopped,  except  food. 

An  American  machinery  dealer  in 
China  told  me  of  another  incident  In- 
volving UNRRA.  He  had  sold  an  expen- 
sive item  of  hea\'y  machinery  to  a  Chi- 
nese industrialist  who  had  paid  in  ad- 
vance for  his  order.  Several  days  be- 
fore the  shipment  from  the  United  States 
was  to  be  made  the  Industrialist  can- 
celed the  order.  When  questioned  he 
reluctantly  admitted  UNRRA  had  prom- 
ised to  deliver  him  identical  machinery 
without  cost. 

A  former  UNRRA  employee  In  Shang- 
hai opined  that  no  more  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  foodstuffs  reaching  China 
were  actually  reaching  starving  Chinese. 

If  the  American  taxpayers  could  see 
what  is  happening  to  relief  shipments  in 
China,  I  am  sure  they  would  demand  an 
Investigation  to  stop  the  wanton  waste 
of  American  money  and  property. 

Despite  inflation,  Shanghai  seems  fair- 
ly prosperous.  Skilled  workingmen  are 
paid  about  $10,000  a  day  in  Chinese 
money  to  compensate  for  the  fantastic 
prices.  The  standard  of  living  has  im- 
proved considerably,  however,  and  most 
of  Shanghai's  population  lives  better  now 
than  it  ever  has  before. 


Before  returning  to  Bikini,  we  spent 
several  days  in  Tokyo  interviewing 
United  States  military  and  naval  person- 
nel and  Japanese  officials. 

We  found  the  poor  people  of  Japan 
well  satisfied  with  the  military  govern- 
ment and  in  many  cases  living  better 
now  than  before  the  war.  They  seemed 
to  respect  and  admire  Americans  in  gen- 
eral and  many  of  them  confided  in  us 
that  they  thought  that  within  5  or  10 
years  living  conditions  would  be  the  best 
Japan  had  ever  known  and  that  their 
country  would  again  become  a  useful 
nation  in  the  w^orlo. 

Although  some  real  hunger  exists  In 
Tokyo,  the  people  are  struggling  to  bet- 
ter their  lot.  I  believe  they  will  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  If  given  a  chance. 
Our  own  military  government  under 
General  MacArthur  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent job. 


Communists  in  Die  State  Department,  Like 
Mark  Twain's  Funeral,  Are  Greatly 
Exaggerated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
always  a  few  willing  to  make  any  kind 
of  charge,  no  matter  how  wild,  imfound- 
ed,  or  dangerous  in  order  to  gain  pub- 
licity. Some  months  ago  I  heard  with 
concern  some  very  sweeping  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  State  Department 
was  honeycombed  with  communistically 
inclined  employees  who  had  pro-Russian 
sympathies;  but  I  did  not  see  any  proof. 

Having  known  the  Honorable,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  James  P.  Byrnes,  of 
South  Carolina,  for  many  years,  and 
having  known  the  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull  and  the  Honorable  Edward  Stet- 
tinlus.  former  Secretaries  of  State,  It 
seemed  to  me  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  any  one  of  them  would  permit  the 
employment  in  the  State  Department  of 
any  person  whose  fundamental  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  could  be,  in  the  least 
degree,  questioned. 

COtn.D  BE  SMOKE  SCREEN 

It  seems  to  me,  In  fact,  that  the  loose 
charges  being  made  might  in  truth  be 
coming,  indirectly,  from  sources  which 
might  be  very  much  interested  in  throw- 
ing up  a  smoke  screen  of  Red-baiting  in 
order  In  hide  a  movement  of  growing 
strength  to  forgive  our  defeated  enemies, 
the  Germans,  and  to  force  out  of  the 
State  Department  individuals  who  would 
Tiot  view  with  favor  the  restoration  of 
Nazi  power. 

To  any  pro-German  groups  or  Indi- 
viduals who  would  favor  soft  treatment 
for  the  Nazis  any  kind  of  antifascism 
or  antinazism  would  be  assailed  as  pro- 
communism,  for  people  like  that  cannot 
understand  nor  appreciate  the  demo- 
cratic foundations  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  nor  believe  In  loyalty  to  America 
first,  last,  and  always. 
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To  ascertain  the  true  facts,  therefore, 
in  fairness  to  all  Government  employees 
and  to  the  State  Department.  1  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  making  inquiry 
about  these  charges,  and  his  reply  is  so 
illuminating  that  I  am  impelled  to  place 
his  letter  as  well  as  my  letter  to  him  in 
the  CoNCKESsiONAL  Reccrd  for  all  to  read. 

Please  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Sec- 
retary reports  that  out  of  3,000  individ- 
uals whose  records  have  been  carefully 
scrutinized,  not  hundreds,  but  only  40 
have  been  terminated  for  .security  rea- 
sons. 

For  the  same  security  reasons.  Mr. 
B>Tnes  does  not  specify  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  reasons  for  discharge,  but 
he  gives  no  evidence  that  anyone  was 
"communistically  inclined."  and  as  I 
have  said  many  times,  these  wild  and 
reckless  statements  made  on  the  floor 
and  in  newspapers  are  to  be  regretted. 
They  were  made,  in  my  belief,  to  create 
prejudice  in  the  public  mind,  and  to  dis- 
credit the  administration;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  cries  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  actually  came  from 
individuals  who  had  been  turned  down 
because  of  their  German  Nazi  or  Fascist 
connections. 

Mat  24,   19.46. 
Hoa.  Jaiixs  P.  Btrnxs, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Department  of  State. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mk.  SzcKETAxr:  It  has  been 
chari<ed  freely  on  the  floor  of  the  Hovise  by 
some  Members  that  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
rb,  of  employees  have  been  eliminated 
fom  the  State  Department  by  the  screen- 
ing committee  because  of  communistic  lean- 
inirs  or  activities  or  membership.  In  the 
Interest  of  fair  play.  I  most  respectfully 
request  that  you  Inform  me  ou  these  facts: 

1.  How  many  employees  actually  were  ex- 
amined and  their  rtcords  'and  applications 
reviewed? 

2.  How  many  were  separated  from  service 
and  for  what  reasons,  by  categories? 

3.  Of  those  separated,  how  many  actually 
were  found  to  have  political  disability,  and 
of  what  nature,  strong  enough  to  be  the 
principal  basis  of  their  aeparatkou? 

4.  Spedfieally.  how  many  were  found  to 
have  Communist  or  communistic  afflllations, 
and  how  many  Nazi  and  Fascist  ai&Uatlons, 
and  was  any  luvcstigatlou  made  of  pro-Nazi 
or  pro-Pasclst  sympathies  or  allegiances? 

5.  "Who  were  the  members  of  the  screen- 
ing committee,  how  were  they  desi^ated, 
and.  In  bro&d  terms,  what  were  their  cri- 
teria? 

1  ask  this  Information  In  the  Interest  of 
the  thv-iusands  and  thousands  of  hard-work- 
ing Government  employees  in  whom  I  have 
e*rry  f-ust  and  confidence,  and  of  whom  I 
brieve  at  least  09  percent  are  loyal  Ameri- 
can citicens.  Some  recent  statcmejits  that 
have  been  made  to  create  resentment  and 
prejv!dice  and  reflect  against  the  Department 
of  State  have  actually  had  the  eflect  cf 
casting  refl2ctions  upon  the  loyalty  of  em- 
ployees and  former  employees  most  unfairly 
and  unjustly,  and  I  think  a  full  statement 
of  the  true  facts  wUl  correct  many  general 
misapprehensions. 

Respectfully  yours. 

A.  J.  Sabath. 
Ifember  o/  Conyre«s. 

DEPAKTMrNT  OF  9tKTK. 

Washtngton,  July  2«,  1948. 
DSAK  Adolpb:  I  have  yours  of  May  24  ex- 
pressing your  concern  with  respect  to  certain 
allegationa  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  the  effect  that  "huudreda  if  not  thousands 


of  emplovees  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
State  Department  by  the  screening  commit- 
tee because  of  communistic  leanings  or  ac- 
tivities or  membership."  Such  statements 
are  Incorrect  and  do  a  grave  Injustice  not  only 
to  the  employees  of  the  Department  but  to 
Government  employees  as  a  whole,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  loyal  American  citizens. 
I  therefore  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
answer  your  specific  questions  in  the  order 
In  which  they  are  presented. 

(1)  Pursuant  to  Executive  order,  approxi- 
mately 4.000  employees  have  been  trarisf erred 
to  the  Department  cf  State  from  various  war 
agencies  sueh  as  the  OSS,  FEA.  OWI.  OIAA. 
etc.  Of  these  4.000  employees,  the  case  his- 
tories of  approximately  3, COO  have  been  sub- 
JecUKl  to  a  preliminary  examination,  as  a 
result  of  wh.ch  a  recommendation  against 
permanent  employment  has  been  made  in 
285  cases  by  the  screening  committee  to 
which  you  refer  in  your  letter. 

(2)  Of  the  285  Individuals  who  have  been 
the  subject  of  adverse  recommendation  as 
indicated  in  ( 1 » ,  above,  the  services  of  79 
have  been  terminated. 

(3)  Ol  the  79  actually  separated  from  tks 
service,  26  were  aliens  anji  therefore  under 
"political  disability"  with  fespect  to  employ- 
ment In  the  peacetime  operations  of  the  De- 
partment. I  assume  that  factor  alone  could 
be  considered  the  principal  basis  for  their 
separation. 

(4>  With  respect  to  the  79  thus  separated, 
the   following    break -down   is   submitted: 

Aliens 26 

Failure  to  comply  with  foreign-service 
regulations,  such  as  citizenship,  for  15 
years  prior  to  foreign  as'lr;nmer.t  and 
other  reasons  disqualifying  the  indi- 
vidual for  service  abroad 13 

Close  connections  or  involvement  with 
foreign  governments  or  their  organs, 
past  records  Indicating  a  high  degree 
of  security,  risk,  etc 40 

Total 79 

The  Department  is  equally  concerned  with 
disclosing  subversive  activities  or  associations 
of  all  kinds  whether  Communist.  Nazi,  or 
Fascist,  In  any  employees  present  or  pros- 
jjective. 

(5)  Because  of  the  security  considerations 
Involved  In  the  mission  of  the  screening  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disclose  pub- 
licly the  identity  of 'its  memberthip.  This 
committee,  incidentally,  has  no  power  or  au- 
thority to  eliminate  anyone  from  employ- 
ment in  the  State  Department.  It  simply 
makes  recommendations  which  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  may  accept  or 
reject  in  whole  or  in  part  In  the  light  cf  all 
the  relevant  evidence. 

I  hope  what  I  have  said  above  corrects  any 
misapprehensious  which  you  may  have  en- 
tertained as  to  the  Department's  personnel 
policy.  Like  any  ether  administrative  mech- 
anism. It  is  not  perfect.  However,  I  am  en- 
tirely clear  that  It  has  been  fair  to  the  De- 
partment's employees  in  Its  operation.  It  is 
my  Arm  Intention  to  sec  that  it  remains  fair. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s. 

James  F.  Byrnes. 


The  Exorbitant  Price  of  Mannfactured 
Siher— II 
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HON.  COMFTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mABo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.     Mr.  Speaker.  tWs  Is  a 
continuation  of  the  record  of  the  hear- 


ing of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee having  under  consideration  the 
bill  tfi  establish  the  selling  price  of  Treas- 
ury-owned silver. 

The  facts  concerning  the  price  of  silver 
and  the  use  of  the  metal  as  money  Is 
deemed  of  such  transcending  importance 
that  I  have  arranged  to  insert  the  record 
of  this  hearing  in  a  series  of  extensions 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
The  second  installment  follows: 

Sn.VER  PRICE  SHOtTLD  BE   $1.29   AN  OUNCE 

Senator  Ttdincs.  What  do  you  think  they 
should  pay  for  this  silver? 

Congressman  White.  I  believe  they  should 
pay  the  coinage  value  of  $1.29  an  ounce.  It 
is  infinitesimal  when  you  put  It  Into  the 
price  the  consumer  must  pay  for  silver  over 
the  coinage  value. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Would  It  not  be  all  right 
to  take  the  silver  out  and  replace  it  with 
other  silver  of  the  same  quality? 

Congressman  White.  That  would  be  sell- 
ing the  market  short  and  getting  spot  delivery 
of  the  Treasury  silver. 

SILVER  IS  SERVING   A  OUAL  PtTRPOSE 

Senator  Ttdincs.  We  would  still  have  the 
silver  In  there. 

Congressman  Wnnx.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  fact:  Silver  Is  doing  today 
what  no  other  metal  has  ever  done  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  Is  serving  a  dual 
purpose.  It  Is  being  used  as  a  material  in  a 
nonconsumptive  Industrial  use  and  at  the 
same  time  is  held  as  a  backing  for  the  issu- 
ance of  our  currency.  There  is  about  40 
percent  of  an  Item  carried  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Treasury  statement,  that  is  silver  back- 
ing for  our  currency,  and  at  the  same  time 
Is  being  used  IndustrlaUy.  This  Is  the  only 
time  that  has  been  done. 

Senator  Mijrdock.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land might  be  Interested  In  this  advertise- 
ment from  a  retailer,  showing  that  there  Is 
at  least  some  effort  on  their  part  to  keep 
the  price  of  sliver  down,  although  here  they 
are  selling  ashtrays  at  $6,  with  less  than 
an  ounce  of  silver  in  them. 

SITUATION  IN  SHOPPING  TOR   SILVERWARE 

Senator  Ttdincs.  In  shopping  for  sliver, 
all  of  us  have  had  to  buy  a  few  wedding 
presents,  or  something,  and  my  reaction  is 
that  the  careful  shopper  can  buy  silver  of 
quality,  quantity,  and  type  that  Is  on  that 
scale  at  a  whole  lot  less  than  96  an  aeh  tray 
if  he  will  lock  for  it. 

Senator  MuaDOCK.  I  might  suggest  this, 
that  the  fabricators  of  silver  can  find  a  lot 
of  it  out  in  the  mountains  and  deserts  of 
the  West  if  they  will  go  out  there  and  gel; 
Into  tlie  minlni;  business  Instead  of  trying 
to  raid  the  Treasury  down  here.  They  seem 
unwilling  to  do  that. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  I  wiU  take  a  comm's- 
slon  right  now.  to  furnish  you  those  silver 
ashtrays,  in  volume,  for  cot  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  maiked  on  there.  Do  I 
have  any  takers?  Furthermore,  I  will  not 
be  an  hour  in  getting  them. 

Congressman  WnrrE.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
Senator:  He  will  not  get  It  from  a  reputable 
firm.    He  will  not  get  it  fiom  Harris  &  Co. 

Senator  Ttdinos.  Where  did  this  ashtray 
Come  from? 

Congifisman  Whttk.  Harris  &  Co,  If  you 
want  the  Harris  brand  on  it  and  the  Harris 
prestige,  you  wUl  pay  for  It. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  I  do  not  want  the  Harris 
brand.  I  want  a  silver  ashtray.  I  can  go 
out  and  buy  those  at  13  apiece  all  over 
Ameiica. 

VALUE   or   SILVER   IN    ASHTBAT 

Congressman  WnrrE.  Well.  Senator,  I  will 
take  you  not  only  to  Harris  &  Co.,  but  to  one 
of  your  leading  department  stores  In  a  min- 
ute, and  give  you  a  demonstration  of  that.  I 
would  like  to  bring  attention,  for  the  purpose 
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of  the  record  to  the  fact  that  that  $6  ash- 
tray weighed  up  $1.10  a  silver  dollar  and  a 
dime  on  the  balance,  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
sUver.  calculated  at  71.11  cents  is  64  cents. 

FINDINGS  IN  DEMONSTRATION  OF  SILV-ER  ASH  tTSN 

Here  is  a  silver  cigarette  urn  purchased  at 
Harris  &  Co.  which  I  will  ask  Mr.  Macurdy  to 
weigh. 

Senator  Green.  May  I  ask  whether  you 
consider  that  example  of  that  ashuay  that 
you  have  just  mentioned,  typical? 

Congressman  White.  I  think  it  is  very 
much  so.  I  saw  a  silver  tray  in  Woodward 
&  Lolhrop's  worth  $90  an  ounce.  It  was  an 
antique  silver  tray,  but  I  d.d  not  brmg  that 
here. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  the  silver. 

Congressman  White.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  committee  c:uld  have  an 
exhibition  of  the  preposition  you  suggested, 
Ssnator  Ttdincs.  because  this  is  the  price  of 
the  reputable  companies  down  in  Washing- 
ton. 

WEIGHT    or    CIGARETTE     HOLDER 

This  small  cigarette  holder,  which  is  hol- 
low ware,  bought  from  Harris  &  Co.,  weighs 
1.58  cunces. 

DISCUSSION    ON    LAW    GOVERNING    MANUFACTDR- 
ER  S    TRADE-MARK 

Senator  Green.  May  I  is^  the  witness  one 
question  about  this  ashtray:  I  believe  the 
law  is  that  the  manufacturers  trade-mark 
shall  accompany  the  mark  "sterling." 

Conerefsman  White.  We  can  qualify  on 
that.  S3nator.  We  will  qualify  not  only  on 
one,  but  six. 

Senator  Green.  Will  you  kindly  answer  my 
question? 

Congressman  White.  I  have  not  read  all 
the  laws  of  America. 

Senator  Green.  Is  there  any  manufac- 
turer's mark  on  there? 

Congressman  Whtte.  There  is  a  mark  on 
there,  and  it  comes  from  a  reputable  house. 

Senator  Green.  Where  is  the  m.irk.  other 
than  "sterling"? 

Congressman  Wnnx.  If  the  Senator  cites 
any  provision  of  law  with  which  he  is  fa- 
miliar, I  will  have  to  plead  ignorance,  l)ecause 
I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  such  law, 
although  It  might  be  a  custom.  I  would 
like  the  Senator,  for  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
mittee, to  show  such  a  law. 

Senator  Green.  I  am  only  asking  you  the 
question.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  be  an  au- 
thority on  law.  I  am  asking  you  whether 
there  is  any  other  mark  visible  there  except 
"sterling." 

Congressaan  Whtte.  Yes:  the  price  mark 
is  on  It. 

Senator  Green.  I  mean  a  marking  stamped 
in  the  silver. 

Congressman  Whtte.  It  says  "sterling," 
and  It  comes  from  Harris  &  Co..  and  It  has 
a  price  mark  on  It. 

Senator  Green.  Is  there  a  manufacturer's 
mark? 

Congressman  White.  I  did  not  see  any 
manufacturers  mark. 

Senator  Green.  May  I  ask  the  pentleman 
from  the  Bureau  of  Standards  whether  or 
not  the  law  requires  the  manufacturer's 
trade-mark  to  be  stamped  on  the  article. 

excerpt  OF  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  QUALITT  MARKS 

Mr.  Macctujt.  I  have  here  a  Commercial 
Standard,  which  is  not  a  law,  but  is  a  vol- 
untary agreement  by  the  trade,  and  that 
agreement  requires  that  a  trade-mark  should 
be  put  on.  It  is  not  law.  though  under  "Re- 
quirements for  quality  marks"  it  says: 

"Any  article  herein  defined  having  applied 
thereto  a  quality  mark  shall  also  have  ap- 
plied thereto  and  Immediately  adjacent  to 
such  quality  mark,  and  equally  visible,  legi- 
ble, and  distinct  therewith,  the  name  or 
trade-mark   duly   applied   for   or   registered 


under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  the 
manufacturer  or  seller  of  the  article.  Initials 
shall  not  be  used  In  place  of  a  name  unless 
registered  as  a  trade-mark  as  above  provided." 
That  is  not  a  law;  it  is  a  voluntary 
standard. 

COMMENTS  CN  BLACK-MARKET  STLVXR 

Senator  Green.  In  oiher  words,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
that  is  what  you  might  call  bootleg,  is  it 
not?  That  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  law  you  Just  read,  because  it  is  not  Im- 
mediately adjacent  to  it.  if  it  is  there  at  all. 

Iwlr.  Mactrdt.  It  seems  as  though  there  is 
sometlilng  out  of  crder  here. 

Senator  Murocck.  Is  that  your  point.  Sen- 
ator Green,  that  it  is  Mack-market  silver? 

Senator  Green.  I  am  asking  a  question.  I 
am  looking  for  an  explanation,  if  there  is 
any. 

Senator  Mitidock.  However,  you  consider 
this  to  be  black-market  silver? 

Senator  Green.  If  the  law  is  not  obeyed  as 
to  putting  on  the  manufacturer's  trade-mark, 
then  it  is  black-market  silver. 

Senator  Murdock.  There  Is  no  law. 

Senator  Geetn.  That  is  enforceable  by  law. 

Senator  Mi7Rt>ocK.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.     What  is  the  point? 

Senator  Green.  My  point  is,  everyone 
knows  that  the  black  market  is  higher  than 
the  legal  market. 

Senator  Murdock.  You  are  making  a  point 
now  that  the  silver  tray  which  comes  from 
H.UT1S  &  Co..  which  bears  only  the  mark  of 
"sterling."  is  seUing  at  this  figure  of  $6  be- 
cause of  the  black  market:  is  that  your  point? 

Senator  Green.  Tliat  is  right. 

Congressman  White.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  cigarette  holder  does  qualify 
in  having  the  quality  and  trade-mark  en  It. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Who  Is  the  "PS  Co."? 

Statement  of  Edward  O.  Otis.  Jr..  Executtve 
Secretart,  New  England  Manufactttiino 
Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Providence, 
R.  I. 

explanation  of  trade- mark  "PS  CO." 

Mr.  Ons.  That  is  the  Poole  Silver  Co., 
Taunton,  Mass. 

Senator  Murdock.  Is  that  suQcient  to  com- 
ply with  the  law,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Ons.  Yes. 

Senator  Murdock.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  silver  trade  who  sees  that  mark  on  there 
Immediately  knows  the  meaning  of  It? 

Mr.  Ons.  It  Is  the  trade-mark. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  What  is  that  "528"  up 
there;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Ons.  It  is  an  Item  number. 

Mr.  MACtniOT.  It  may  be  a  date. 

VALUE   or   SIL\'ER    IN    ASHTRAY 

Congressman  White.  Let  me  get  back  to 
the  ashtray.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  value  of  the  silver  at 
71.11  cents  in  that  cigarette  holder.  The 
value  would  be  $1.03.  If  basic  silver  is  $1.29, 
the  value  of  the  silver  in  that  Item  would  be 
$1.88. 

Senator  Hatoen.  The  price  of  the  cigarette 
holder  is  what? 

Senator  Murdock.  The  value  is  $8.40. 

Congressman  White.  The  article  costs 
$8.40.  With  silver  selling  at  71.11  cents  an 
ounce,  the  value  of  the  silver  in  that  article 
is  $1.03.  At  $1.29,  the  cost  of  the  silver  in 
that  item  would  be  $1.88.  It  would  be  about 
85  cents  difference  If  they  paid  $1.29. 

Let  us  weigh  that,  now,  and  balance  It  In 
silver  coin. 

The  next  article  we  propose  to  weigh  is 
another  set  that  carries  the  stamp,  bought  at 
Harris  &  Co. 

By  weighing  the  $8.40  article  from  Harris 
&  Co.  in  the  scales,  we  find  $1.90  in  coin  is 
needed  to  balance  It — one  silver  dollar,  a 
half  dollar,  and  four  dimes.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference between  $8.40  and  $1.90. 


Senator  Ttsikcs.  There  Is  no  mark  on  this. 
Not  even  »he  word  "sterling.'' 

Congressman  White.  If  you  take  exception 
to  the  way  the  silver  business  is  conducted 
in  this  country,  we  will  have  to  change  the 
law.  but  this  v.as  bought  a*  standard  goods 
from  a  standard  store. 

MAXXINCS  SROWN  ON   OTHXS  SILVX* 
DEMONSTR  *nONa 

senator  Green.  You  have  thown  a  half- 
dozen  little  butter  dishes,  or  coast<r8.  or 
little  plates — whatever  they  are — and  they 
arc  not  even  marked  "sterling." 

Mr.  Macuret  Yes;  here  is  the  mark.  It  la 
riglit  on  the  edge.  here. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Oh,  yes;  I  sre  the  word 
"sterling."  and  that  is  etched  in  there  with 
no  hallmark  attached  to  It. 

S.^nator  Green.  It  is  all  black  market. 

S-'natcr  Murdock.  The  word  '  sterling" 
does  appear  on  that. 

Congressman  Wnrrx.  I  think  we  will  have 
to  pass  a  code.  here,  to  revtae  the  sliver  man- 
ufacturing Industry. 

Senator  Green.  It  is  too  bad  that  reputable 
stiver  manufacturers  should  ha\'e  to  bi  ar  the 
blame  for  black-market  silver  that  does  not 
follow  the  law. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Is  there  any  idea  of  tak- 
ing action  on  this  finally  this  morning? 

Senator  McRellar.  No. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  I  have  to  go  to  two  other 
meetings  before  noon. 

COMMENTS  ON  SILVER  RmXR  AS  AN  APPROPRIAnOW 
OR     LCGISLAnVE     MATTER 

Senator  Green.  Could  we  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, make  some  definite  date  when  this  sub- 
committee can  take  a  vote  on  this  matter? 
It  is  running  on,  this  is  an  approprlat  on  till, 
and  it  ought  to  be  passed. 

S3nator  McKellar.  It  most  c:rtainly 
should.  We  have  a  deficiency  bill  that  Just 
must  be  passed.    It  will  take  a  couple  of  days. 

Senator  MtnicocK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
take  exception  to  the  statement  of  Senator 
Green.  This  is  certainly  not  an  approprla- 
tlon  bill.  To  call  it  an  appropriation  bill  Is 
a  misnomer.  This  bill  that  we  are  now  deal- 
ing with  Includes  very  Important  legislation, 
which  certainly  Is  not  a  proper  matter  to  be 
before  this  subcommittee  on  appropriations. 

Senator  Green.  We  cannot  sit  In  Judgment 
on  the  House.  It  comes  to  us  as  an  appro- 
priation bill  from  the  House,  and  any  ques- 
tion as  to  legislation,  whether  it  is  legisla- 
tion or  not.  is  decided  In  the  House  and  we 
have  no  right  to  change  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  are  wrong  about 
that.  Senator.  The  committee  could  Jtist 
defeat  it. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  I  suggest  that  we  have  a 
finil  vote  on  this  next  Monday  at  11  o'clock. 

Senator  McKellar.  Senator  McCarran  Is 
not  here.  He  is  on  one  side  and  Senator 
Green  is  on  the  other. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  I  Just  wanted  to  dlspcne 
cf  it  for  one  Fide  or  the  other. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  believe  we  might  have 
one  hearing  tomorrow,  and  Friday. 

Senator  MtTRDOcK.  Legislation  on  this  very 
subject  is  pending  before  a  legislative  com- 
mittee. In  my  opinion,  the  appropriate  dis- 
position for  a  matter  of  this  kind  would  be 
to  transfer  It  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  the  legislative  committee  where 
it  properly  belongs. 

Senator  McKellar.  Of  course,  a  motion  to 
that  effect  would  be  In  order  when  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee  takes  it  up. 
However,  we  cannot  transfer  the  whole  bill. 

Senator  MinmocK.  I  mean  only  this  part  of 
It. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Could  we  have  a  vote  on 
that  Monday  and  if  you  fellows  have  the 
votes,  all  well  and  gocd. 

IMPORTANCE    or    silver    LECISLAnOM 

Senator  Murdock.  I  am  not  on  this  sub- 
committee. Senator,  but  I  do  think  when  we 
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consider  legislation  of  the  Importance  that 
this  Is  to  a  certain  part  of  our  country,  that 
the  hearings  sliould  be  thorough  and  we 
should  not  try  to  cut  anyone  off.  I  find  today 
that  the  silver  miners  In  my  State  who  are 
mining  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  ores  carrying 
silver,  instead  of  getting  even  the  71  cents 
that  the  law  provides,  are  getting  as  low  as 
Just  5  percent  of  the  actual  silver  value  of 
their  ores.    It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

NEED    rOB    DKCISION    ON    SILVIR    ROER 

Senator  Ttdings.  I  am  in  full  sympathy 
With  you  that  the  hearings  be  fair.  All  I  want 
Is  a  fair  deal.  The  point  is,  this  has  been 
going  on  now  for  over  6  or  8  weeks  and  I 
bave  given  a  considerable  amoimt  of  time — 
although  for  the  last  4  weeks  I  have  been 
somewhat  incapacitated  and  was  not  here. 
I  think  we  owe  It  to  these  people  who  are 
away  from  their  businesses  to  have  this 
thing  concluded  and  see  how  this  committee 
stands.  I  frankly  htve  not  canvassed  the 
committee.  I  do  say  that  next  Monday  will 
be  about  the  ninth  week  that  this  has  been 
Intermittently  considered  by  this  committee. 
I  think  Senator  GazsN  is  well  within  his 
rights  in  saying  that  some  date,  not  cutting 
off  anybody,  can  now  be  set  when  we  can  have 
a  decision  on  this. 
Is  that^ovir  point.  Senator  Grxkn? 
Senator  Green.  That  Is  my  point. 
Senator  Ttdings.  I  make  a  request  that  we 
have  a  vote  on  this  matter  at  11  o'clock  next 
Menday.  which  gives  us  almost  a  full  week 
for  further  hearing. 

Senator  McKxllar.  Just  before  Senator 
McCaxsan  left,  he  said  he  had  two  other  wit- 
nesses, and  I  think  we  had  better  make  that 
request  next  Friday. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Do  you  mean  Friday  a 
week? 

Senator  McKeluui.  No,  no:  next  Friday. 
We  will  adjourn  over  to  next  Friday,  hoping 
to  get  the  other  bill  out  of  the  way  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  make  that 
motion  Friday,  when  Senator  McCakxan  Is 
here.  We  want  to  be  fair  to  every  member  of 
the  committee.  I  know  the  Senator  feels  the 
same  way. 

Senator  Ttdings.  I  will  say  that  I  withdraw 
my  motion,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  entertain  a  motion  on  Friday  to 
fix  a  definite  date. 

Senator  McKellax.  I  have  instructed  the 
clerk  of  this  committee  to  notify  Senator 
UcCaxran. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  concurrence  in  the  view  Senator 
Ttdings  expressed.  We  should  dispose  of 
this  matter.  There  has  been  no  disposition 
to  cut  short  the  hearings.  In  this  subcom- 
mittee, I  have  voted  to  give  Senator.  McCab- 
KAK  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Nevada  and  re- 
ttirn,  thereby  delaying  this  matter.  How- 
ever, this  Is  a  matter  that  la  important,  and 
time  is  Important.  I  believe  these  fabricators 
of  silver  are  entitled  to  a  decision  by  this 
committee. 

Senator  Ttdings.  I  would  say  this,  which 
Is  right  In  line  with  what  you  have  said:  I 
am  going  to  ask  Senator  MimoocK  and  Sena- 
tor McCabxan  If.  between  now  and  Friday, 
they  will  not  try  to  find  some  meeting- 
ground  where  we  can  arrive  at  something 
that  will  take  into  consideration  the  various 
conflicting  views  here  and  try  to  reconcile 
them.  ^ 

POSITION   OF  SILVES   INOUSTRT 

Senator  Mdrdock.  I  think  enough  effort 
has  been  made  in  that  line,  and  the  Indica- 
tion to  me  is  that  as  far  as  the  manufactur- 
ers are  concerned,  they  want  silver  out  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  71-cent  price,  "period." 

Senator  Ttdinqs.  What  is  your  position? 

Senator  Muboock.  My  position  is  this 

Senator  Ttdings  (interposing).  I  do  not 
mean  your  personal  position,  but  that  of  the 
p«ople  on  the  other  side. 


Addreits  of  Ralph  E.  B«cker,  Chdrmui, 
TooQg  Republican  National  Federation, 
Made  at  the  EzecntiTe  Committee  Meet- 
in;  of  the  National  Federation,  Stader 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jaly  20, 
1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House,  I  pre- 
sent for  Insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  address  of  Capt.  Ralph  E. 
Becker,  chairman  of  the  Young  Repub- 
lican National  Federation,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
federation  on  July  20,  1948. 

Captain  Becker,  a  resident  of  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  In  the  Twenty-eighth 
District,  was  formerly  State  chairman 
of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club,  and 
has  recently  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  an  enviable  war  record  in 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

The  crver-all  pxirpose  of  this  and  every 
other  meeting  of  Republicans  must  be  to 
make  this  country  dynamically  strong  so 
that  we  may  build  a  better  America  and  a 
safer,  happier  world.  The  United  States  must 
lead  the  world  back  to  peace  and  to  spiritual 
and  social  progress,  as  well  as  to  economic 
stability.  To  accomplish  that,  the  United 
States  must  Itself  have  the  heroic,  the  far- 
seeing,  the  able  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party.  There  is  no  other  political  agency  in 
all  the  world  capable  of  carrying  the  respon- 
sibUity  which  today  rests  on  our  shoulders 
as  American  Republicans. 

I  have  said  that  is  our  over-all,  ultimate 
purpose.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Immediate, 
the  practical  purpose  of  this  and  every  other 
meeting  of  Republicans  to  be  held  in  the 
months  just  ahead.  That  immediate  pur- 
pose must  be,  through  a  unity  which  puts 
patriotism  above  politics,  to  elect  Republi- 
cans to  Congress  and  to  key  positions  in  our 
State  governments  in  the  elections  next  fall. 
That  must  be  the  first  step  toward  estab- 
lishing a  responsible,  a  truthful,  a  compe- 
tent, a  sanely  and  soundly  progressive  Gov- 
ernment of  cur  own  country — a  Republican 
government  which  will  end  the  political  and 
economic  chaos  which  now  has  the  Ameri- 
can people  bewildered  and  disillusioned  al- 
most to  the  point  of  desperation. 

We  Republicans  have  a  gigantic  Job  to  do 
for  America  and  for  the  world. 

We  can  do  that  Job  only  by  working  to- 
gether— by  throwing  into  It  every  ounce  of 
strength  we  possess  as  Individuals  or  as 
groups.  We  must  forget,  in  effect,  that  we 
are  Republicans  In  one  age  group  or  another, 
that  we  are  Republicans  in  one  section  of 
the  country  or  another,  we  must  put  aside 
anything  and  everything  which  divides  or 
threatens  to  divide  us  In  a  desperate  strug- 
gle to  put  the  United  States  and  the  world 
back  on  their  feet.  We  must  have.  It  thus 
is  apparent,  a  party  loyalty  which  rises 
above  mere  party  loyalty  to  become  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  concepts  of 
freedom  which  alone  can  make  this  country 
and  the  world  habitable  by  human  beings 
In  the  atomic  age. 


So  I  am  here  today  to  say  to  you  that  It  is 
the  sort  of  loyalty  of  which  I  have  Just  spoken 
that  the  Young  Republicans  are  prepared  to 
give  to  their  party  and  to  their  country.  Vast 
numbers  of  us  already  have  given  several  of 
the  best  years  of  our  lives  to  fighting  on  many 
battlefields  to  sustain  the  ideals  out  country 
had  bred  in  us  and  to  give  untold  millions  of 
men  In  other  lands  a  chance  to  live  In  free- 
dom of  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  We  believe 
we  know  what  the  United  States  means  to  us, 
to  our  fellow  Americans,  and  to  all  men 
everywhere.  We  see  in  the  Republican  Party 
the  only  organization  equipped  to  efllciently 
Implement  and  truly  apply  the  ideals  for 
which  we  fought.  So  we  say  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party:  We  are  ready  to  do  our  full  share 
in  a  united  Republican  program  that  will  be 
constructive  and  progressive  ir.  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  affairs.  We  ask  you  only  to 
assure  us  that  sort  of  program.  We  are  ready 
to  go  to  work  for  It. 

It  is,  I  think,  with  pardonable  pride  that  I 
here  outline  briefly  the  past  record  of  Young 
Republican  contributions  to  sound  national 
and  international  thought  and  action.  Long 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  we  urged  pas- 
sage of  the  lend-lease  bill,  repeal  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act,  the  safe  delivery  by  our  naval 
forces  of  merchant  ships  carrying  implements 
of  war,  merchandise,  and  food  to  nations 
fighting  the  A.xis  Powers,  and  passage  of  the 
Selective  Service  Art.  History,  I  think  you 
will  agree,  has  proved  the  soundness  of  our 
Judgment  and  accuracy  of  our  vision.  Hence, 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  presumptuous  to  ask 
that  we  be  accorded  the  right  to  express  cur- 
selves  regarding  governmental  policy  in  the 
future.  On  the  contrary,  we  conceive  such 
honest,  objective  expression  to  be  our  re- 
quired duty  as  mature  citizens.  We  ask  your 
confidence  and  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  our  sincerity  as  well  as  in  our 
ability  to  serve  usefully. 

We  have  heard  It  said  this  is  an  age  of 
youth.  That  is  trite.  But  it's  true.  Life 
moves  more  rapidly  these  days  than  ever  be- 
fore. Leadership  requires  vigor  and  speed — 
and  they  are  qualities  of  youth.  However, 
we  frankly  recognize  that  youth  must  bring 
more  than  speed  and  vigor  to  its  responsibili- 
ties. We  must  continue  to  prove  that  we  are 
capable  of  sound  thinking  and  useful  action. 
We  must  develop  in  other  young  people,  as 
we  have  tried  to  develop  in  ourselves,  a  dy- 
namic appreciation  of  and  devotion  to  the 
Ideals  of  the  Republican  Party — we  must 
bring  new  blood,  new  faces,  new  strength  Into 
the  party.  From  our  ranks  already  have  come 
outstanding  public  servants,  and  there  are 
others  who  are  well  equipped  to  serve  their 
party  and  the  people  in  the  Interest  of  good 
government. 

This  Is  a  crucial  time  In  American  poll- 
tics.  The  record  of  the  present  Democratic 
administration  Is  replete  with  instances  of 
Government  evasion,  governmental  improvi- 
dence, inequitable  taxation,  governmental 
competition  with  private  enterprise,  regi- 
mentation, bungling,  fiounderlng,  incompe- 
tency, and  even  downright  dishonesty.  There 
is  a  plague  of  confusion  in  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, there  is  Industrial  strife,  there  Is 
a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  Industry 
and  labor,  there  Is  lack  of  governmental 
leadership  and  of  any  fundamental  under- 
standing of  basic,  everyday,  simple  economic 
problems.  In  a  word,  our  Government  Is  a 
mess.  And  history  shows  that  such  has  been 
the  case  every  time  t^e  Democratic  Party 
has  gone  out  of  pow^»^leavlng  behind  It 
multiplied  debt,  burdensome  taxes,  high 
living  costs,  domestic  and  International 
confusion. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  we  ask  the  American 
people  to  give  us  a  chance  to  clear  up  that 
mess.  We  must  devise  a  program  that  will 
work.  Then  we  must  go  Into  the  highways 
and  byways  to  seek  out  the  voters,  make  sure 
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they  clearly  understand  the  issues  of  the 
day,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  tiust  us  to 
straighten  things  out  and  give  the  country 
a  fresh  start.  If  we  do  this  properly,  we'll 
elect  a  Republican  House  this  year — and 
we'll  elect  a  Republican  President  In  1948. 

There  is  now  no  more  sacred  re£ponsl- 
bllity,  no  greater  opportunity  for  usefulness 
to  America  than  to  be  a  loyal,  intelligent, 
aggressive  Republican. 


What  About  Russia? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF      . 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wars  up- 
set the  fortunes  of  nations  as  well  as 
mer^.  This  has  always  been  true  and 
vWorld  War  II  has  proved  no  exception. 
Out  of  this  global  struggle  a  new  order 
of  world  political  powers  has  resulted. 
No  longer,  for  instance,  does  Britannia 
rule  the  waves.  The  new  world  power — 
America — has  become  the  mistress  of 
the  seas.  Meanwhile  other  significant 
changes  have  taken  place.  Whether  jcur 
English  and  French  allies  like  it  or  not 
they  realize  that  a  new  giant  has  arisen 
from  the  debris  of  this,  the  greatest  of 
all  wars — Russia.  Proud  of  its  accom- 
plishments in  battle,  fully  conscious  of 
but  not  materially  weakened  by  its  enor- 
iTious  sacrifices,  Russia  is  the  dominating 
European  power  today,  and  no  nation 
now  or  ever  heretofore  has  been  more 
conscious  and  proud  of  that  new-found 
strength  and  position.  In  fact  it  is  ob- 
vious to  even  the  most  casual  thiiiker 
that  the  future  peace  and  opportunity 
of  nations  to  survive  in  the  new  atomic 
age  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Soviet  Republic. 

Whether  these  statements  are  fully 
concurred  in  or  not,  it  is  certainly  worth 
while  to  consider  the  question  on  the 
tongues  of  so  many  people  throughout 
the  world  today— What  about  Russia? 
Will  Russia  cooperate  with  America  and 
thus  bring  about  the  coveted  goal  of 
peace,  or  will  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  follow  Stalin  even  as  others 
have  followed  Alexander,  Napoleon,  the 
Kaiser,  and  Hitler  on  world  conquest, 
assuming  that  Stalin  has  world  conquest 
as  his  objective?  Or  do  Stalin  and  his 
small  group  of  commissars  and  advisers 
have  in  mind  the  construction  of  a  great 
economic  nation  with  much  of  the  more 
abundant  life  for  their  millions  of  sub- 
jects? What  about  the  Russian  system 
as  a  whole?  Is  it  something  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  should  adopt  in- 
stead of  the  system  of  individual  enter- 
prise and  freedom  of  the  individual 
which  has  made  it  truly  great?  Was 
Mikoyan  serious  when  asked  v/hat  ex- 
ports Russia  could  make  to  the  United 
States  in  the  postwar  period,  he  said 
timber,  furs,  gold,  and  so  forth,  but  not 
communism? 

These  and  many  other  questions  were 
raised  in  the  minds  oi  a  subcommittee  of 


the  House  Select  Committee  on  Postwar 
Economic  Policy  and  Planning,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  as  the 
result  of  our  visit  to  Russia  and  13  other 
European  countries  a  few  months  ago. 
Congress  author.zad  and  financed  the 
mission  and  the  study  in  order  that  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  European 
econcm;c  situation  and  its  effect  upon 
our  own  country  might  be  gained.  Al- 
though only  7 — Representatives  Zimmer- 
man. Missouri;  Wolverton.  Kcw  Jersey, 
HcpE.  Kansa."?;  Wolcott.  Michigan;  Le- 
PEViiE,  New  York;  Simpson,  Illinois,  and 
myself — of  the  18  members  of  the  com- 
mittee made  the  trip,  our  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  country  on  our  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  full  committee  of 
10  Democrats  and  8  Republicans;  and  I 
hope  it  may  be  stated  with  pardonable 
pride  that  this  report,  the  committee's 
eighth,  has  been  substantially  followed 
in  many  instances  by  the  administration 
in  its  dealings  with  the  several  countries 
visited. 

Both  the  committee  and  I  realize  that 
as  a  result  of  such  a  short  dipping  into 
the  stream  of  Russian  life  we  would  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  the  charge  of  being  pre- 
siunptuous  to  set  ourselves  up  as  au- 
thorities on  the  economic  and  political 
problems  involved  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Republic.  However,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  were  the  first  and 
only  congressional  committee  to  visit 
with  Generalissimo  Stalin  and  to  make 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  study  of 
that  situation. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee made  thorough  and  adequate  pro- 
vision for  its  mission.  We  were  accom- 
panied by  our  staff  director,  Marion  B. 
Folsom,  and  our  special  consultant.  Dr. 
William  Y.  Elliott,  of  Harvard  University. 

In  addition  to  free  and  sometimes  bold 
conversations  with  Generalissimo  Stalin 
and  his  commissars,  our  group,  also  with 
equal  frankness,  interviewed  Prime  Min- 
ister Atlee  and  other  members  of  the 
British  Labor  cabinet  as  well  as  the 
leaders  of  all  other  countries  visited  in 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  We  also 
talked  with  our  own  military  leaders 
and  economic  advisers  throughout  the 
countries  visited,  including  Generals 
Eisenhower,  Clay,  and  McNarney.  Never- 
theless, in  the  subject  at  hand  and  the 
impressions  that  follow  I  shall  speak  only 
for  myself. 

While  the  entire  trip,  despite  Its 
strenuous  nature,  was  most  interesting 
and  profitable,  I  think  we  all  felt  that 
our  greatest  education  on  the  trip  came 
in  the  first-hand  analysis  of  the  Russian 
sjstem  at  work  which  was  made  possible 
by  the  intimate  talks  with  the  chief  of- 
ficials of  the  Government  including  sev- 
eral members  of  the  powerful  Politburo 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  addition  to 
the  more  formal  conference  with  Stalin 
himself. 

While  the  economic  structure  of  the 
Soviet  Government  is  the  business  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  others,  especially 
Americans,  who  believe  in  the  right  of 
all  peoples  to  govern  themselves,  should 
not  question  that  system,  it  might  be 
well  to  point  out  some  of  the  elements  of 
that  system  especially,  as  it  concerns 


the  economic  and  political  freedom  and 
rights  of  the  individual.  Tliis  might  be 
particularly  profitable  now  in  view  of 
the  growing  tendency  in  this  country 
by  friends  of  the  Russian  system  to  try 
to  sell  it  to  American  citizens,  and  par- 
ticularly to  our  wage  earners  who  now 
enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living  of 
any  laboring  people  in  the  history  of  the 
Vsorld.  We  had  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  first  hand  the  living  conditions 
of  the  Russian  people.  The  standard  of 
living  there  apparently  has  not  im- 
proved substantially  since  the  days  of 
the  Russian  czars.  Surely  the  American 
people  do  not  covet  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing under  the  Soviet  system. 

As  guests  of  the  Russian  Government 
our  committee  was  given  the  privilege  of 
visiting  both  a  factory  and  a  collective 
farm.  We  were  informed,  incidentally, 
by  attaches  of  oui  Embassy  that  these 
particular  institutions  which  we  visited 
were  the  pride  of  the  Soviets.  They  were 
the  same  institutions  always  shown  to 
visiting  foreigners.  The  manager  of  the 
Stalin  auto  works  received  us  in  the 
rather  elaborate  office  suite  of  the  fac- 
tory. He,  like  all  other  important  men 
in  the  party,  v.as  dressed  in  a  uniform 
not  dissimilar  to  that  worn  by  the  Gen- 
eralissimo himself.  There  in  this  offlc3 
too,  hung  a  large  picture  of  Stalin  and 
another  of  Lenin.  This  was  a  familiar 
scene  for  we  observed  that  all  important 
buildings  had  these  photographs  or 
paintings  prominently  displayed,  while 
in  practically  every  square  or  in  front 
of  every  important  government  Institu- 
tion statues  of  Stalin  and  Lenin  were 
found.  It  was  our  consensus  of  opinion 
that  Lenin  was  the  only  competitor  of 
Stalin  in  Russia — and  he  is  dead. 

Before  we  were  shown  through  the 
factory  we  were  thoroughly  briefed  by 
the  manager,  who  took  great  pride  in 
pointing  out  the  productive  capacity  and 
other  features  of  that  enterprise,  which 
we  observed  was  largely  copied  after  the 
assembly-line  production  of  our  own 
American  factories.  When  I  inquired 
of  him — I  confess  somewhat  naively — 
if  he  was  bothered  by  strikes,  he,  with  a 
smile,  replied  "no,"  and  something  to  the 
effect  that  strikes  were  an  American  in- 
stitution. When  further  pressed  as  to 
what  happened  if  the  workers  became 
dissatisfied  with  either  their  working 
conditions  or  pay.  he  replied  that  such 
things  never  happened  and  that  the 
workers  were  all  satisfied.  But  pressed 
still  further  as  to  this,  he  replied,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  what  would  hap- 
pen if  such  complaints  were  made,  that 
in  such  event  the  representative  of  the 
trade  union  and  the  representative  of  the 
factory  would  get  together  and  iron 
everything  out  and  everybody  would  be 
happy.  He,  of  course,  neglected  to  state 
that  the  representative  of  the  trade 
union  and  the  representative  of  the  fac- 
tory were  both  representatives  of  the 
government  and  the  party. 

At  the  collective  farm  I  inquired  of 
the  superintendent  about  the  freedom 
of  the  workers  on  the  farm  to  change 
from  one  farm  to  another.  Again  the 
answer  was  that  nobody  wanted  to 
change;  that  everyone  was  satisfied  with 
their  working  conditions  and  the  fruits 
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of  their  labor.  On  further  investigation 
of  this  after  we  had  returned  to  the 
embassy,  we  learned  that  these  were  the 
true  conditions  and  that  both  the  la- 
borers in  the  factories  and  the  workers 
on  the  farms  were  virtually  frozen  to 
the  Jobs  assigned  them.  We  were  also 
advised  that  only  some  extraordinary 
service  for  the  party  would  warrant  any 
change  in  their  status. 

The  NKVD  still  operates  in  Russia  as 
effectively  as  the  Gestapo  did  in  Hitler's 
Germany.  It  all  reminded  me  of  a  story 
that  came  out  of  World  War  I. 

It  seems  that  the  American  mother  of 
a  soldier  of  that  war  had  not  heard  from 
him  in  many  months.  To  her  great 
joy,  the  long-awaited  letter  was  finally 
brought  by  the  postman.  Nervously 
tearing  it  open,  she  read  this: 

Dear  Monrnri:  I  know  you  have  been 
muchly  concerned  about  me.  since  you  have 
not  beard  from  me  in  several  months.  Dent 
worry  any  more.  I  was  captured  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Coateau-Thlerry  and  am  now  impris- 
oned in  this  German  prison  camp. 

I  was  never  better  treated  in  my  life.  I 
receive  three  good  meals  a  day,  have  no  work 
to  do.  Bleep  on  a  feather  bed,  and  am  even 
given  good  books  to  read  So  please  don't 
worry. 

Tour  devoted  son, 

John. 

Then  this  significant  postscript  caught 
her  attention: 

P.  8.  — You  remember  Bill  Grimes,  who  went 
Into  the  service  with  me?  He,  too,  was  In- 
terned here.  He  was  shot  this  morning  at 
sunrise  for  complaining  about  the  prison  fare. 

What  is  the  system,  itself,  like?  It  Is 
no  secret,  of  course,  that  the  control  of 
Rt2S.sia  is  in  the  hands  of  a  smaller  group 
of  men  than  in  any  surviving  world 
power.  The  sixteen  to  eighteen  members 
of  the  Polit-Buro  may  have  some  in- 
ternal diflQculties  but  they  are  held  to- 
gether in  the  tightest  oligarchic  disci- 
pline by  Stalin's  domination  of  the  party 
and  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  great 
Red  Army  and  the  marshals  in  line  after 
the  Soviet  successes  of  these  years  in  the 
war.  The  internal  measures  of  control 
mean  keeping  a  very  substantial  part  of 
the  Russian  population  itself  in  concen- 
tration camps  or  under  the  discipline  of 
forced  labor  in  Siberia  or  in  any  part  of 
the  great  area  of  Russia  where  they  are 
needed.  For  that  matter,  labor's  posi- 
tion seems  to  be  one  of  complete  sub- 
servience to  the  party  control  of  the 
state. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  we  throw  open 
all  our  industrial  secrets,  permit  the 
downright  appropriation  of  any  copy- 
rights and  patents  protected  in  all  other 
states  by  the  act  of  international  copy- 
right laws,  allow  well  over  a  thousand 
Russians  to  be  attached  to  various  offi- 
cial capacities  in  the  United  States,  and 
legions  of  Russian  representatives  who 
are  in  the  nature  of  things  necessarily 
agents,  to  explore  every  aspect  of  our 
country  and  engage  in  any  type  propa- 
ganda that  they  see  fit.  while  the  bare 
thought  of  such  activity  on  our  part  in 
any  section  of  Russia  or  in  the  territories 
which  Russia  controls  would  throw  the 
NKVD  into  convulsions. 

The  NKVD.  by  the  way.  Is  the  group 
of  initials  that  apply  to  the  "security" 


branch  of  the  Army  and  the  police  who 
have  incorporated  the  old  Cheka  of  the 
earlier  Russian  terror.  Though  they 
are  not  all  in  uniform  and  op)erate  in 
some  instances  in  'plain  clothes"  the  ef- 
forts of  the  NKVD  have  as  pervasive  a 
hold  on  the  Russian  system  as  the  Himm- 
ler  Gestapo  and  SS  organizations  had  on 
the  Nazi  system.  We  were  unable  to 
learn  any  difference  in  methods,  in  fact, 
the  Fascists  and  the  Nazis  both  simply 
imitated  the  highly  efficient  Russian 
model. 

It  does  not  require  a  Solomon  to  figure 
out  the  importance  of  Russia  In  world 
economics,  as  well  as  world  politics.    Fig- 
ures are  sometimes  produced  to  show  that 
Russia  in  the  prewar  days  accounted  for 
an  average  of  only  3  to  5  percent  of  the 
world's  total  international  trade,  but  we 
are  not  dealing  with  that  pre-war  Russia 
any  longer.     The  rest  of  the  world  has 
changed  as  well  as  Russia.     Britain  is 
visibly  hard  pressed  to  build  back  an  ex- 
port trade  from  her  own  war  economy 
that  will  put  her  once  more  in  the  sound 
position  of  being  able  to  pay  for  her  nec- 
essary imports.    She  has  been  in  the  past, 
and   will   probably  remain,  the  largest 
single  import  market  in  the  world  for  raw 
mateiials  and  food.    France  is  recover- 
ing slowly  and  with  great  difficulty.   Ger- 
many is  shattered  by  war  to  a  degree 
that  can  only  be  believed  when  seen  in 
its  cities  and  its  transportation  .system, 
and  is  being  stripped  of  its  industries  by 
the   French   and    Russians   directly    in 
their  own  zones,  and  by  reparations  from 
the  western  zones  for  Russia,  indirectly. 
Italy  is  in  a  state  of  prostration  and 
seems  unable  to  develop,  in  the  after- 
math of  fascism,  a   broadly  supported 
strong    policy.    The    smaller    countries 
like  Greece  need  raw  materials  to  get 
back  to  work,  quite  as  much  as  the  larger 
ones.    Greece  has  itself  probably  suf- 
fered more  in  the  war  than  any  single 
country  from  starvation  and  deliberate 
looting  of  its  resources.    Only  the  Scan- 
dinavian  countries  and   Belgium  seem 
well  on  the  way  to  a  healthy  recovery, 
though  Holland  gave  promise  of  rapidly 
following,  and  Switzerland  was  an  island 
of  stability  in  the  whole  war-lashed  sea 
of  Europe.    Eastern  European  countries 
were,   of   course,   prostrate,   subject   to 
"Russian  requisitioning"  to  a  degree  al- 
most paralleling  the  stripping  of  Ger- 
many  in   some   instances.    The   whole 
continent  appeared  to  give  little  prospect 
of  sound  recovery  until  some  basic  po- 
litical problems  and  greater  freedom  of 
movement  and  trade  had  been  achieved. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russia  was  already 
making  very  rapid  strides  toward  rees- 
tablishing its  industrial  system  by  strip- 
ping the  wrecked  zones  of  the  West  and 
had  developed,  from  all  that  we  could 
find  out.  tremendous  new  strength,  be- 
hind the  Urals  and  in  Siberia.    This  was 
being  supplemented  by  the  importation 
of  machinery,  transportation  in  the  form 
of  automotive  equipment  and  anything 
usable,  both  from  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  zones  of  the  war.    We  know  now  that 
Manchuria,  delivered  from  the  Japanese, 
was  treated  to  systematic  strippMng  of  its' 
industrial  machinery  in  much  the  same 
way  that  eastern  Europe  and  Germany 
have  been.     The  Russians  have  a  very 


simple  theory  about  war  booty  and  are 
not  concerned  about  the  niceties  of  own- 
ership, either  American  or  any  other. 
Apparently  in  the  agreements  made  at 
Potsdam,  no  effort  had  been  made  to  pro- 
tect American  property  and  plants,  in  the 
zones  controlled  by  Russia,  from  sharing 
the  fate  meted  out  to  everything  else 
that  was  movable  and  useful  to  the  Rus- 
sians. We  learned  of  American  factories 
in  Berlin  being  loaded  on  trains  and 
moved  ea.st.  even  though  their  products 
were  primarily  for  peacetime  uses.  We 
also  learned  that  the  Geiman  skilled 
labor  was  being  shipped  to  "flussia  along 
with  the  machinery. 

But  the  real  point  is  that  Russia  is  able 
today  to  reach  out  and  harness  the  re- 
sources of  the  productive  capacity  of  al- 
most one-half  of  Europe,  to  add  to  its  own 
tremendous  potential,  and  is  building  up 
the  same  sort  of  control  in  Korea  and  in 
Manchuria,  adjoining  her  Siberian  prov- 
inces in  the  Far  East.  It  may  be  true 
that  Russia  will  be  preoccupied  primarily 
with  her  own  reconstruction  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  If  she  gets  the  loans  that 
she  hopes  to  raLse  she  will  become  a  great 
importer  also  from  outside  the  region 
that  she  controls  for  several  years  at 
least,  mainly  from  this  country.  If  she 
does  not  raise  these  loans,  she  will  have 
to  force  her  exports  as  she  did  in  the 
early  thirties,  even  at  the  cost  of  starv- 
ing a  lot  of  Russians  at  that  time  In  order 
to  pay  for  the  equipment  that  she  needs 
and  cannot  take  from  territories  under 
her  control. 

We  got  the  total  impression  of  des- 
per.ite  haste  to  build  up  a  system  so 
powerful  that  it  could  support  the  flood 
of  the  Red  Army  and  pour  it  in  any  di- 
rection in  the  very  near  future.  Stalin's 
speeches  have  themselves  emphasized 
this  point. 

For  a  country  that  is  posing  as  the 
source  of  true  democracy  and  as  a  lib- 
erator of  oppressed  peoples,  the  record  in 
eastern  Europe  alone  would  be  disillu- 
sioning. No  capitalist  country,  to  whom 
Stalin  has  charged  the  inevitability  of  the 
last  war,  has  ever  possessed  so  complete 
monopoly  capitalism  as  Russia  or  been 
so  barefaced  in  its  use  of  power.  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  for  instance,  that 
Rumania  and  Hungary  have  had  their 
economies  liberated  or  an  opportunity 
given  them  for  an  economic  basis  for" 
reconstructing  their  shattered  lives  after 
domination  by  the  Axis.  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Yugoslavia  were  treated 
more  leniently  but  wfth  an  absolute  en- 
forcement of  the  priority  of  Russian  de- 
mands on  the  controlled  governments  of 
those  countries 

We  got  the  same  story  everywhere  of 
the  steady  lowering  of  American  prestige 
in  every  region  under  Russian  control  by 
the  refusal  to  afford  adequate  quarters 
to  our  diplomatic  representatives  or  to 
let  in  an  adequate  staff,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  blackout  of  any  sort  of  news  out 
of  Russia  except  the  most  closely 
censored  stuff  from  the  few  correspond- 
ents who  had  been  permitted  to  penetrate 
the  screen. 

The  whole  system  of  education  in 
which  some  of  us  were  very  much  Inter- 
ested and  which  we  discussed  with  sev- 
eral groups  seems  to  be  in  for  a  thorough 
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overhauling.  The  classics  are  coming 
back,  the  great  heroes  of  Russia  today 
are  not  just  the  products  of  the  Marxian 
revolution.  Indeed,  one  is  tempted  to 
say.  and  I  believe  truthfully,  that  Marx 
is  pretty  well  dead  or  translated  to  a 
harmless  heaven  of  pure  theory  so  far  as 
Internal  consumption  is  concerned. 
However.  Marxian  dogmas  including  the 
perpetual  attacks  on  monopoly  capital- 
Ism  and  encirclement  from  abroad  make 
the  Communist  doctrines  a  useful  article 
of  export,  in  spite  of  all  professions  to 
the  contrary.  If  the  Comintern  was 
buried,  for  understandable  reasons,  to 
placate  the  democracies  during  the 
struggle  for  life  of  the  Russian  system 
against  Hitler,  the  Communist  interna- 
tional was  never  dead.  It  was  buried 
alive  and  is  manifestly  revived  today  in 
as  crusading  a  form  as  it  has  ever  en- 
joyed, so  that  Moscow  can  seek  to  change 
the  head  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States  via  French  Communists. 

To  the  new  Russian  nationalism,  the 
fatherland  has  once  again  become  holy, 
and  Stalin  an  object  of  universal  venera- 
tion far  beyond  anything  dreamed  of  by 
the  czars.  The  use  of  the  Communist 
Party  abroad  is  ironical  when  considered 
in  this  light  but  it  is  still  mighty  useful 
In  terms  of  national  interest. 

Nothing  could  be  more  impressive,  and 
to  a  Democrat,  more  alarming,  than  the 
apparently  absolute  power  of  propa- 
ganda to  sway  the  Russian  masses  in  any 
desired  direction.  The  scale  which  has 
.been  developed  in  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment is  applied  in  every  field  from  pro- 
duction to  foreign  affairs.  Any  current 
of  opinion  can  be  reversed  so  quickly  as 
to  leave  the  detached  observer  gasping; 
at  one  moment  it  may  be  the  line  to 
conceal,  as  apparently  it  was  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  war,  outside  help 
from  the  United  States  on  lend-lease. 
So  completely  successful  was  this  effort 
that  Riissian  soldiers,  when  they  con- 
tacted our  own,  asked  what  we  were 
doing  with  Russian-made  jeeps,  tanks, 
trucks,  and  so  forth.  Later  on  in  order 
to  create  a  proper  atmosphere  for 
Teheran.  Yalta,  and  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ments, Roosevelt  became  an  object  of 
great  affection  and  along  with  this  the 
acknowledgment  of  American  aid.  in 
general  terms,  was  handsomely  made  by 
Stalin.  The  British  have,  however,  been 
treated  as  imperialists  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  Churchill  probably  never  en- 
joyed a  real  success  in  Russia  as  one  of 
the  Big  Three,  even  before  he  became 
the  bogeyman  of  Imperialism  that  he 
now  Is. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  high  lights  on  the 
trip  to  Russia  was  our  visit  to  the  Krem- 
lin and  our  conference  with  Generalis- 
simo Stalin.  We  had  heard  so  much 
and  had  read  so  much  about  the  little 
man  with  the  black  mustache  that  he 
had  become  somewhat  of  a  legendary 
figure  in  our  minds.  Both  our  curiosity 
and  desire  to  secure  information  on  these 
momentous  questions  had  been  whetted. 
Before  we  had  left  Washington  on  our 
2  months'  arduous  task  we  had  arranged 
this  as  well  as  most  other  meetings 
through  the  Department  of  State,  whose 
blessings  we  seemed  to  enjoy  as  the  re- 
sult of  previous  work  done  by  the  com- 
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mittee.  Our  appointment  with  Stalin, 
like  all  other  state  appointments  that 
he  has,  was  at  night.  Our  Embassy 
officials,  in  the  days  spent  In  Russia  pre- 
ceding the  appointment,  never  lost  the 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  us  that  we 
were  the  first  American  Congressmen  to 
be  received  by  the  generalissimo  and 
that  the  occasion  was  a  very  important 
one. 

On   the   appointed   evening   we   pro- 
ceeded to  the  Kremlin  in  three  Embassy 
automobiles.      At    the   gates    we    were 
stopped  by  the  Kremhn  guards,  who  first 
thoroughly  satisfied  themselves  of  the 
identity  of  our  party  and  then  permitted 
us  to  enter  the  grounds  of  the  Kremlin. 
We  observed  as  we  drove  through  the 
several  blocks  before  arriving  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  for  our  interview,  that  the 
grounds  were  extremely  well  guarded  by 
Russian    soldiers.     When    we    alighted 
from  our  automobiles  there  were  still 
more  guards  who  hastily  passed  us  into 
the  building  itself.    And  there  our  party, 
although  accompanied  from  the  begin- 
ning by  a  representative  of  the  Kremlin, 
was  escorted  down  a  series  of  long  cor- 
ridors— how  many  I  do  not  recall,  but  it 
seems  that  there  were  at  least  three  or 
four.    At  the  end  of  each  were  more 
Russian  guards.    When  we  reached  the 
end  of  these  seemingly  interminable  cor- 
ridors we  were  taken  into  a  rather  large 
reception  room  where  we  waited  until 
our  escort  reappeared  through  two  large 
sliding  doors  and  announced  our  presence 
to  the  generalissimo  and  his  commissars, 
Beryia  and  Vishlnsky.    As  we  proceeded 
into   this   second   and  larger   reception 
room  the  man  of  mystery  and  legend, 
who  was  seated  at  the  end  of  a  long  table 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  got  up  and 
came  forward  to  greet  us.    After  intro- 
ductions had  been  made  all  around  we 
were  asked  to  be  seated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table  from  Stalin's  staff,  while 
Stalin  sat  at  our  right  at  the  end  of  the 
table. 

It  was  agreed  in  advance  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  should  do  the 
talking  and  submit  the  questions  which 
we  desired  to  have  answered.  In  a  ses- 
sion of  the  group  with  representatives  of 
the  Embassy  the  line  of  questions  was 
agreed  upon.  They  were  to  be  forthright 
and  to  the  point  without  any  superfluous 
or  too  fulsome  praise  of  either  the  gen- 
eralissimo himself  or  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  country  as  our  ally  in  the 
late  war. 

No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  a 
lengthy  report  nor  have  we  ever  here- 
tofore publicized  our  Stalin  Interview 
which  was  conducted  through  Stalin's  in- 
terpreter and  a  Mr.  Kennan.  of  the  Em- 
bassy staff,  who  served  as  our  interpreter. 
After  appropriate  but  brief  courtesies  had 
been  exchanged  I  explained  to  Stalin  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  that  our  mission 
was  largely  an  economic  one;  that  natur- 
ally economics  and  politics  were  insepa- 
rable; and  that  the  United  States  was  in- 
terested in  doing  as  much  postwar  trade 
as  possible  with  the  Soviet  Republic.  I 
stated  that  we  had  understood  that  to 
this  end  Russia  had  made  some  declara- 
tion of  its  desire  to  make  a  postwar  loan 
of  the  United  States.  He  replied  that 
Russia  had  several  months  prior  to  our 


visit  expressed  a  desire  to  borrow  $6.- 
000.000.000;  that  there  had  been  some 
preliminary  negotiations  in  wliich  the 
question  of  the  interest  rate  liad  been  dis- 
cussed; tha^  America  had  apparently 
wanted  something  like  2  percent  and 
Russia  had  wanted  something  less  than 
2  percent;  and  that  nothing  further  had 
been  heard  from  the  negotiations. 
Naturally,  we  wanted  to  know  several 
things:  First,  to  what  purpose  Russia 
expected  to  use  this  money;  second,  how 
she  expected  to  pay  it  back;  third,  what 
exports  and  Imports  there  would  be;  and, 
fourth,  what  could  America  expect  in  re- 
turn. 

Without  going  into  all  of  the  details, 
the  Russian  leader  said  in  substance 
that  the  money  was  desired  to  rehabili- 
tate Russia,  to  increase  Its  industrial 
capacity,  and  generally  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  in  Russia.  To  all 
questions  his  answers  were  on  the  whole 
responsive  although  at  times  we  thought 
them  evasive.  Some  of  our  questions 
were  boldly  frank.  For  instance.  I.  in 
more  diplomatic  language  than  it 
sounds,  asked  what  he  propo.scd  to  do 
with  the  millions  of  German  and  other 
war  prisoners  then  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Russia.  He  came  back  with  the 
answer  that  they  would  be  returned  to 
their  countries  as  sooil  as  conditions  In 
Russia  permitted.  It  was  when  I  a."lced. 
in  an  ad  lib  fashion,  how  he  expected 
to  pay  back  the  loan  that  he  seemed  a 
bit  ruffled.  With  some  show  of  spirit 
he  replied  that  we  were  talking  of  great 
loans  to  China  who  had  no  resources 
with  which  to  repay  and  seemed  some- 
what perturbed  that  we  should  question 
the  ability  of  Russia  to  repay  her  loans 
with  all  of  the  natural  resources  which 
she  has. 

When  all  of  our  questions  had  been 
asked  and  answered,  we  arose,  thanked 
the  Generalissimo  for  the  conference,  all 
took  a  Russian  cigarette  which  was 
proffered  us,  shook  hands  and  bade  the 
man  of  mystery  and  his  advisers  good 
night. 

Everyone  who  visits  Russia,  and  for 
that  matter  most  other  countries,  mast 
be  impressed  by  the  apparent  desire  of 
friendliness  by  the  people  In  the  main. 
Insofar  as  contacts  are  permitted.  But 
we  were  cautioned  by  the  best  sources. 
Including  our  newspaper  friends,  that 
we  would  get  anyone  in  serious  trouble 
which  might  result  in  the  loss  of  a  bread 
card  or  the  sudden  removal  of  that  per- 
son to  less  desirable  parts  of  the  country, 
possibly  to  the  salt  mines.  If  we  tried  to 
cultivate  unofficial  contacts.  The  alarm 
with  which  anyone  in  Russia  receives  the 
visit  of  a  foreigner  Is  unmistakable  and 
damning. 

It  is  this  cloak  of  complete  isolation 
and  secrecy,  which  Is  the  essence  of  the 
whole  system,  that  troubles  me  most. 
When  we  had  to  fly  back  to  Hamburg 
from  Stockholm,  rather  than  go  directly 
over  the  American  occupied  zone  to  Ber- 
lin to  see  our  own  occupying  forces  there, 
and  were  seriously  warned  that  we  might 
be  shot  down  If  we  ventured  off  the 
marked  route,  we  had  an  indication  of 
what  distrust  the  Russians  had  of  our 
alliance.    The  plane  that  we  were  using 
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had  been  cleared  for  groing  into  Russia. 
But  as  usual,  at  the  last  minute  no  clear- 
ance was  given  and  we  had  to  go  in  Gen- 
"^  eral  Eisenhower's  Sunflower  II.  a  nice 
plush  job.  but  one  that  left  us  stranded 
■■"  in  Russia  when  it  took  Ambassador  Har- 
riman  back  to  the  conference  of  foreign 
secretaries  in  London.  The  Russians  in- 
sist that  none  but  their  own  planes  tra- 
verse any  of  the  territory  under  their 
control.  Everyone  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  a  potential  spy  in  Russia.  No  doubt 
the  struggle  for  power  and  control,  with 
the  purees  that  have  been  necessary  to 
establish  Stalin  in  an  unchallenged  posi- 
tion of  leadership,  have  left  their  marks. 
But  it  is  a  system  that  breeds  tough  and 
ruthless  masters  who  feel  that  they  alone 
can  guide  the  destinies  of  their  own  peo- 
ple, and  for  that  matter,  that  they  alone 
have  the  key  to  world  organization. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  impression,  but 
after  all  it  Ls  well  supported  by  the  record. 

The  Russians  are  certainly  a  great  and 
talented  nation,  though  their  past  his- 
tory and  their  present  system  have  condi- 
tioned them  to  quite  different  ways  of 
looking  at  things  than  our  own.  Those 
who  wish  to  get  on  with  Russia  at  all 
costs  are  always  reminding  us  that  the 
Russian  people  are  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  that  war  with  them  is  un- 
thinkable. For  that  matter,  we  have 
been  told  the  same  thing  before  about 
others. 

But  it  is  the  totalitarian  system  of 
Russia,  really  governed  by  a  handful  of 
zealots,  that  we  must  deal  with  and  not 
the  Russian  people.  Unless  the  controls 
of  that  system  can  be  relaxed  we  can 
never  know  what  is  going  on  in  Russia, 
and  the  first  principles  of  an  exchange 
of  real  human  contacts  are  Impossible. 

Moreover,  we  were  convinced,  possibly 
above  everything  else,  that  the  policy  of 
appeasement  toward  Rus.sla.  which  had 
been  bef  un  during  the  war  by  the  Allies 
with  the  possible  Justification  of  bring- 
ing the  European  war  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion and  bringing  Ruwia  Into  the  war 
cgalnxt  Japin,  ma^t  cca»p.  In  fact.  In 
a  recent  conv?riatlon  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  havlnn  with  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Oreat  Britain.  Win- 
ston Cl.urchin.  I  WM  convinced  that 
there  was  ample  justification  for  that 
policy  by  both  Roosevelt  and  Churchill, 
But  I  am  also  convinced  that  Stalin  and 
hla  advisers  understand  but  one  lan- 
guage and  that  Is  force.  There  Is  noth- 
ing that  they  appreciate  more  than  power 
and  strength.  They  came  to  power  by 
force  and  have  since  maintained  their 
power  In  that  manner.  It  is  difficult  for 
^e  average  Russian  to  understand,  for 
Instance,  why  America  would  expend  so 
many  lives  of  its  soldiers  and  so  much 
of  Its  natural  resources  to  win  a  war, 
without  also  profiting  on  the  theory  that 
to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils.  It  is 
hard  to  make  them  believe  that  Amer- 
ica's only  objective  is  world  peace.  That 
just  does  not  make  s^ense  to  the  Russian 
.    mind. 

On  our  way  back  from  Moscow  to  Lon- 
don we  visited  with  both  the  leaders  of 
such  countries  as  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Iran 
and  our  own  military  and  Embassy  offi- 
cials in  those  countries.    It  was  in  these 


countries  that  we  received  our  greatest 
disappointment.  In  none  of  these  little 
countries — or  in  fact,  nowhere  on  our 
trip — did  we  hear  the  United  Nations 
organization  mentioned.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  found  a  genuine  fear  and  abid- 
ing apprehension  in  all  of  these  coun- 
tries that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  soldiers  of  the  Soviet  Republic 
would  move  in  upon  them.  In  fact,  we 
had  scarcely  left  Iran  when  that  hap- 
pened. In  view  of  this  the  question  was 
raised  in  our  minds  as  to  whether  any- 
body outside  of  the  United  States  really 
took  the  UN  seriously. 

Upon  our  return  to  London  in  a  con- 
ference with  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes, 
who  was  then  attending  the  ill-fated 
conference  of  Ministers  there,  I  took 
occasion  to  point  out  these  conditions 
which  we  had  found,  and  emphasized  to 
him  the  necessity  of  stiffening  our  col- 
lective backbone  in  dealing  with  the  So- 
viet Republic.  Again,  upon  our  return  to 
Washington  when  our  committee  made 
an  oral  report  to  President  Truman  we 
respectfully  urged  the  same  conclusion. 

The  general  attitude  of  Russia  toward 
her  late  Allies:  her  strong  evidence  of  ac- 
quisition of  additional  territory:  her 
overt  efforts  toward  the  political  and 
economic  domination  of  not  only  her 
satellites  of  the  late  war.  but  her  ap- 
parent objective  in  the  same  acquisition 
or  domination  of  other  smaller  coun- 
tries: her  secretive  and  closed-door  poli- 
cies, plus  her  continuous  evidences  of 
unwillingness  to  fully  cooperate  in  the 
United  Nations  organization,  have  all 
added  up  to  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  Americans  and  citizens  of  other 
countries  as  to  whether  war  with  Russia 
Is  Inevitable. 

Without  attempting  to  speak  as  an 
expert  on  the  policy  of  this  new  giant  of 
Europe,  It  is  our  considered  opinion  that 
Russia  In  no  more  anxious  for  such  a 
conflict  than  America  or  Britain,  While 
It  !.<»  true  that  there  has  been  no  demobi- 
lization to  speak  of  In  the  Russian  mili- 
tary forces  such  a«i  has  occurred  In  this 
country,  and  while  It  la  also  true  that 
Stalin  Is  calling  for  an  cvcr-lncreaslng 
and  more  rfTlclfnt  military  establish- 
ment, It  U  rquully  true  that  the  Soviet 
Republic  1.1  suffering  from  both  the  heavy 
economic  and  military  los.«!es  r-u'italned 
at  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Her 
transportation  system,  never  too  good, 
must  be  greatly  Improved.  If  not  largely 
rebuilt.  Any  Ideas  of  grandlo.se  world 
expansion  and  Imperialism  entertained 
by  Stalin  and  his  party  advisers  must  of 
necessity  be  considered  as  a  distant  ob- 
jective. There  must  be  new  5-year  plans, 
not  only  envisioned  but  realized,  before 
such  an  ambitious  program  could  well 
be  undertaken.  Certainly  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb 
no  nation  would  dare  provoke  such  a 
conflict.  And  with  equal  logic,  that  and 
other  military  secrets  should  not  be 
shared  by  us  with  any  additional  nations 
until  an  executive  organization  with  real 
control  has  been  perfected  by  UN. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  lost  from  the  Russian  point  of  view 
by  both  a  strong  economic  and  political 


program  which  will  bring  about  as  much 
such  "security"  as  possible,  short  of  -var. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  nations  that 
we  in  America  covet  but  one  thing  in 
this  aftermath  of  the  global  war— to  the 
winning  of  which  we  contributed  so  sub- 
stantially—a stable  and  perpetual  world 
peace.  Surely  America  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  garp:antuan  loans  to  Rus- 
sia or  any  other  nation  without  some  def- 
inite and  conclusive  assurances  that  that 
objective  will  be  realized.  So  long  as 
Russia  maintains  the  closed-door  policy 
and  denies  us  and  other  nations  through 
both  the  press  and  other  vehicles  for  ex-  . 
change  of  ideas,  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on  in  that  country  even  8^5  they 
now  have  ev^ry  opportunity  to  observe 
what  is  going  on  here,  it  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  make  substantial  con- 
tributions in  the  way  of  additional  finan- 
cial assistance  from  our  already  over- 
burdened Treasury. 

The  hope  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  Rus.sia  and 
the  United  States  to  cooperate.  We  all 
want  One  World;  not  one  enforced  by 
a  crusading  system  that  forces  others 
to  live  by  its  pattern,  but  one  where  ail 
powers  are  prepared  to  live  and  let  live. 
No  people  desire  cooperation  to  the  end 
of  cessation  of  warfare  among  mankind, 
especially  in  this  atomic  age.  more  than 
do  the  American  people.  But  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  cooperation 
is  not  a  one-way  street. 


The  Exorbitant   Price  of  Manufactured 
Silver— III 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

(rr  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26,  1946 

Mr  WHITE,  Mr  Speaker,  conforming 
to  the  rules  of  llif  Housr,  there  1»  inr-frt- 
cd  here  the  third  installment  of  the  hear- 
Inrs  of  the  8«mate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee nn  the  bill  to  establish  the  selling 
price  of  the  Treasury-owned  silver: 

DISCCSSION  ON  BAI  t  nt  TRf  ASVST  SILVri  AT  ITS 
SIONtTALY  VALt'E 

Senator  Musuock.  I"  do  not  believe  I  can 
state  that,  but  my  poiltlon  ha*  been,  nil  the 
time,  that  when  sliver  goes  Into  the  TreM- 
ury,  then  It  ln«iantly  become«  money.  It  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  America  then,  the 
pec;ple  of  Texas,  and  the  people  of  Wa.shlng- 
ton.  and  every  other  State.  For  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  he  considering  selling  the 
money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  at 
less  than  Us  monetary  value  Ib  absurd. 

Ssnator  Ttdincs.  I  do  not  think  the  mone- 
tary value  Is  the  same  aa  the  Senator  from 
Utf'h  figures. 

S2nator  Muhdock.  It  is  $1.29,  fixed  by  law. 
Could  monetary  value  be  fixed  by  a  more  sol- 
emn and  binding  means  iu  the  opinion  of  the 
able  Senator? 

Senator  Tydincs.  If  ycu  would  go  to  dump 
It  on  the  market.  It  would  not  l^t  very  long 
without  a  good,  big  piece  of  leglslRtion. 

Senator  Murdock.  The  Senator  overlooks 
this:  That  every  day  In  the  wejk.  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  is  borrowing  money 
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by  means  of  bonds.  We  are  paying  interest 
on  those  bonds,  and  still  the  people  have, 
lying  idle  in  the  Treasury  today,  about  260,- 
000,000  ounces  of  sUver  at  a  monetary  value 
of  91.29  an  ounce. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  What  I  wanted  to  do  was 
replace  this  silver,  II  the  Senator  would  let 
U8  have  it,  so  the  monetary  value  would  not 
be  cbai.ged  at  all.  In  other  words.  If  I  can 
buy  this  silver  at  85  cents  and  put  it  In  the 
Treasury  and  take  the  other  silver  out,  what 
Is  the  difference?  The  value  of  the  thing  is 
not  what  we  people  over  here  In  Washington 
say  it  Is;  the  value  is  what  it  will  bring  in  the 
market. 

Senator  Murdock.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
make  a  commodity  market  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  we  should  pass  a 
law  to  that  effect.  I  do  not  believe  he  wants 
to  do  that,  and  neither  do  I. 

NEED  rOR  COMFROMISE  ON  SILVTR  PRICE 

Senator  Green.  I  know  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  does  not  want  to  put  me  in  a 
hard  position,  and  when  he  says  that  those 
who  represent  the  silver  users  have  stood 
firmly  on  the  7 1.11 -cent  figure  which  they 
have  asked  for  and  think  they  should  get, 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  every  time  a 
proposal  is  made,  they  have  a  conference  to 
discuss  some  other  figure,  I  personally,  rep- 
resenting, to  a  certain  extent,  the  silver 
users,  have  been  willing  and  tried  to  reach 
some  sort  of  compromise. 

Senator  Mxtroock.  The  Senator  never  ap- 
proached me  on  that. 

Senator  Green.  Let  me  conclude  my  state- 
ment, and  then  I  will  answer  that. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee  It 
was  suggested  that  we  try  to  get  together.  I 
}iave  tried  and  I  have  proposed  other  figures 
than  71.11  cents  in  order  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  evidence  which  was  presented  here 
of  the  necessity  of  the  silver  miners'  receiv- 
ing an  additional  sum  over  what  they  did 
before,  during  the  last  3  years. 

If  I  may  be  excused  from  trying  to  ap- 
proach Senator  Murdoch  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  because  he  has  stated  over  and  over 
again  jxist  what  he  stated  here:  that  be 
stands  firm  on  $1.29.  and  we  never  had  any 
other  figure  suggested  by  blm  as  one  to 
which  he  could  agree.  It  Is  not  his  principle, 
sincerity,  honesty,  or  logic  I  am  questioning, 
tnit  If  he  ttandn  firm  on  $1.29,  there  Is  no 
VM  Id  trying  to  conlmr  with  him  to  • 
different  price,  »  lower  price. 

Senator  lltmsocK,  I  have  not  said  thst  X 
Hand  Arm  on  that,  ae  far  as  my  miners  are 
eODoeraed,  but  I  even  chsUenKe  the  Sonator 
from  Rhode  Ifland  to  go  Into  hit  own  uut* 
and  tell  the  people  up  there,  other  than  the 
atlver  fabrlcat^irs,  that  he  plans  to  sell  their 
money  at  less  than  lu  monetary  value.  To 
me,  as  I  atated  before,  that  Is  an  abHUrdlty, 
Ifowever,  I  am  not  unreasonable  to  the  point 
that  I  will  not  consider  some  other  price.  I 
am  willing  to  get  down  off  my  sound  prin- 
ciple, In  order  to  get  some  more  money  for  my 
miners,  which  I  know  they  are  entitled  to, 
and  talk  to  the  Senator  at  any  time,  but  he 
has  never  seen  fit  to 

Senator  Ganuf  (interposing).  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that,  because  It  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard   it. 

Senator  Hatdcn.  I  think  we  have  accom- 
plished about  as  mtich  as  we  can  at  the 
moment. 

Senator  Mdboock.  Just  as  a  parting  remark 
to  the  Senator,  I  am  always  delighted  to 
meet  him  whether  It  is  on  silver  or  anything 
else.  I  will  either  come  to  his  office  or,  I 
cordially  invite  him  to  come  to  mine,  if  there 
Is  some  means  of  working  this  out. 

Senator  Gxzin.  Thank  you. 

TREASURY  PRICES  ON  COLO 

Congressman  Whtte.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  will  yield  to  me,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  want  to 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  price  of  gold. 


Most  of  the  gold  in  the  Treasury,  as  we  all 
know,  which  cost  the  Government  $20.67 
at  the  old  price  is  now  $35.  I  wonder  if  he 
would  want  the  Government  to  sell  that  gold 
to  the  Jewelers  at  ^20.67  an  ounce. 

Sena'kor  Hatdsn.  We  have  summoned  some 
witnesses,  and  we  would  like  to  get  their  testi- 
mony. Arguing  across  the  table  about  our 
various  views  is  a  procedure  better  followed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  some  other 
place.  I  suggest  we  let  Congressman  Wnrrs 
proceed  with  his  testimony,  in  order  that  be 
may  conclude  his  presentation  today, 

findings  in  demonstration  with  six 
ashtrays 

Congressman  White.  We  have  on  the  scale 
six  ashtrays  which  were  bought  from  Harris 
&  Co.  at  a  price  of  $18.  These  six  ashtrays 
have  the  trade-mark  on  them  and  they  also 
hiive  branded  the  word  "sterling." 

Senator  Green.  Tou  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  is  a  trade-mark,  do  you? 

Congressman  White.  There  Is  an  emblem 
on  them. 

Senator  Green.  That  Is  Just  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Senator  Hatden.  Let  Congressman  White 
present  bis  case  as  best  he  can.  I  do  not 
see  any  advantage  to  be  gained  in  examining 
each  piece  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

Congressman  WnrrE.  I  will  ask  the  repre- 
sentative from  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
tell  the  committee  how  much  they  weigh? 

Weight  of  trays  and  value  of  silver  content 

Mr.  Macurdt.  They  weigh  4.54  ounces. 

Congressman  White.  What  would  their 
value  be  if  the  silver  in  them  were  valued 
at  71.11  cents  per  oimce? 

Mr.  Macurdt.  $2.99. 

Congressman  White.  So,  gentlemen,  here 
we  have  an  item  that  sells  for  $18.  With 
the  worth  of  silver  priced  at  71.11  cents  an 
ounce,  the  cost  of  the  article  is  $2.99. 

Senator  Hatdcn.  You  do  not  mean  $18 
worth  of  silver,  but  you  mean  an  Item  that 
cost  $18. 

Congressman  Write.  Well,  yes;  It  does 
contain  10  percent  copper. 

What  would  the  silver  In  that  Item  t>e 
worth  If  the  silver  were  priced  at  $1.29  per 
ounce? 

Mr.  llACVaoT.  $S43. 

Congresaman  WHrrt.  Now,  would  you  bal- 
ance those  Items  against  silver  coin? 

Mr,  klAcvaoT.  It  balances  at  iftJO  in  coin, 
five  silver  dollara  and  three  dlmee. 

Congreaeman  WMin.  We  have  aa  Item  here 
that  reUila  for  $1$  and  it  baUoeea  afalnat 
MJO  in  allver  coin, 

Senator  Maymn  What  is  the  next  plaoet 

f  jrtenf  of  manufaeturtr's  tradS'tnark* 

■enator  Oasaw,  Before  we  conclude  with 
that  pleee,  I  will  ask  the  represenutive  from 
the  Bureau  of  etandarda  to  eaamlne  them 
and  to  tell  the  committee  whether  they  have 
any  name  or  trade-mark  on  them. 

Mr.  Macurdt,  I  find  the  sterling  mark  and 
aome  dealgn  In  the  center,  but  there  is  no 
hallmark. 

Senator  GascN.  Tou  find  no  manuXac- 
turer's  mark  or  trade-mark  on  them? 

Mr.  Macusdt.  No,  sir. 

Congressman  White.  Whet  would  you  say 
that  design  In  the  center  was?  It  is  a  coat 
of  arms,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Macurdt.  I  dont  Icnow  what  that  is; 
it  is  probably  a  decorative  design. 

Congressman  Whtte.  We  have  the  repre- 
sentative from  the  Oorham  Co.  here,  and  I 
wonder  if  he  could  tell  us  what  this  repre- 
sents? 

Mr.  McChbsnet.  That  is  a  stamped  bit  of 
(nnament  that  is  put  on  by  the  manufac- 
turer as  a  part  of  the  decorative  scheme,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  English  hall> 
mark. 

Congressman  Whtti.  It  Is  a  mxmufactui- 
er's  hallmark. 


Senator  Muaoocx.  Does  it  mean  anything 
as  far  as  the  manufacturer  is  concerned? 
Mr   McChesney.  Not  a  thing. 

riNDiNcs  IN  demonstcation  with  silver 

COMIfOTC  PIECE 

Congressman  Whtte.  We  will  pass  now  to 

this  silver  compote  piece  which  was  pur- 
chased from  the  department  store  of  Wood- 
ward &  Lothrop  here  In  Washington  at  a 
price  of  $18,  and  I  will  ask  the  representative 
from  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  weigh  the 
same  iu  troy  ounces. 

Weight  and  value  of  silver  content 

Mr.  Macurdt.  It  weighs  6.29  ounces. 

Congressman  White.  Would  you  give  us 
the  price  of  that  piece  of  hollow  ware  if  the 
silver  contained  therein  was  valued  at  71  ..U 
certs  an  ounce? 

Mr.  Macjbdt.  $3.48. 

Congressman  White.  Would  you  give  us 
the  price  if  the  silver  were  valued  at  $1.29  per 
ounce? 

Mr.  MACUtDT.  $6.31. 

Congressman  WnrrE.  So  we  have  an  item 
which  retails  at  $18  that  contains  silver  sell- 
ing at  71.11  worth  $3.48. 

Manufacturer's  trade-marks 

Would  you  examine  the  bottom  of  that 
piece  of  silverware  to  see,  if  it  carries  the 
stamp  or  genuineness? 

Mr.  Macurdt.  It  says,  ''International  Ster- 
ling— "Prelude,"  and  there  is  also  a  hallmark. 

Congressman  White.  There  we  have.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  silver  piece  of  hollow  ware,  pur- 
chased for  a  price  of  $18,  which  also  bears 
the  standard  hallmark  plus  sterling,  which, 
if  the  silver  is  valued  at  71.11  cents  per  otince. 
is  how  much,  Mr.  Macurdy? 

Mr.  Macttrot.  At  71.11  cents  per  ounce  it  la 
$3.48. 

Congressman  White.  $3.48,  and  what  if  the 
silver  were  valued  at  $1.29  per  ounce? 

Mr.  Macurdt.  At  $1.29  an  ounce  it  would 
be  worth  $6.31. 

Congressman  Whtte.  There  is  a  difference 
of  $10 — more  than  $10. 

Senator  Green.  Did  you  say  how  much  this 
weighs? 

Mr.  Macurdt.  ft.29  ounces. 

Senator  OaxEW.  Does  the  price  include  the 
tax? 

Break'douin  in  price 

Congresaman  Wiim.  Tee:  the  price  in* 
dudee  tba  UdL  The  price  of  tlM  Item  to  $1$, 
and  with  the  um  added,  tt  tomtf*  tt  t^  to  »ii, 

n«v»T  roa  ooMPMumtB  aaaeai  or  tntm 

raOH«   WITN   ANV  WtmOVT  TRilM'MiMMM 

■enau^  MnaaocK,  Mr.  OkalimaA.  mat  f 
Interrupt  ju«t  (or  a  momenl  to  mtftmi  U 
the  eotnmltue  would  aak  the  repreeentatlve 
from  the  Bureau  of  iKaodarda  to  oMka  a 
compariMon  now  between  tfte  prtcea  of  the 
silver  pieces  that  do  not  bear  a  trade-marH 
and  this  one  that  does,  It  aeeoM  to  me  that 
that  would  be  enlightening  to  the  commit- 
tee as  to  whether  or  not  the  absence  uf  a 
trade-mark  has  any  bearing  on  the  relative 
value  of  the  pieces. 

Senator  McKnxAa.  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Murdock  .  I  do  not  n^ao  for  you 
to  take  the  time  of  tbm  eonunlttee  to  do  it 
DOW,  but  could  you  do  it  and  aubmit  it  for  the 
record  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Macvxot.  That  involves  some  compu- 
tation and  some  assumptum  that  the  qual- 
ity was  equal  to ' 

Senator  Murdock.  They  are  lx>th  sterline. 
are  they  not?  1 

Senator  Green.  They  may  not  be. 

Senator  Murdock.  For  the  reoord,  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  be 
requested  to  malce  that  computation  and 
assume  that  hoth  pieces  are  sterling,  and 
that  they  are  both  of  the  same  quality,  but 
that  your  computation  might  Include  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  so  far  as  you.  yotir- 
selves,  are  concerned,  you  might  not  be  sure 
as  to  the  identical  quality. 
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Mr.   Macuidt.  I   will    be   glad   to  do  this. 
(The  statement  requested  Is  shown  on  p. 
355  ) 

Congressman  Whiti.  Let  the  record  note 
at  this  point  that  the  sliver  In  question  was 
purchased  from  one  of  the  most  reliable 
silver  retail  dealers  In  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. Harris  &  Co.  has  sp>eciallzed  In  the  sale 
.of  silver  and  they  have  an  extremely  fine 
"reputation.  That  Is  the  firm  of  R.  Harris  & 
iOo..  F  Street  at  Eleventh,  In  Washington. 
"Senator  Green.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
they  could  have  sold  silver  which  they  ac- 
quired against  the  law. 

riNDINC  IN  DEMONSTRATION  WrTH  JEWELRY 

Congressman  WHnx.  We  will  pass  now  to 
another  Item  of  jewelry.    We  have  here  a  fig- 
ure of  an  elephant,  of  very  plain  design,  and 
priced  at  $5  at  the  firm  of  R.  Harris  &  Co. 
.  Senator  Hatden.  Off  the  record. 
(A  discussion  followed  off  the  record.) 
Senator  McKeixar.  Back  on  the  record. 

Weight  and  value  of  silver  content 

Congressman  White.  I  will  ask  the  repre- 
sentative from  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
state  to  the  committee  what  the  troy  weight 
cf  this  elrphant  figure  is? 

Mr.  Macurot.  It  Is  0  33  ounce. 

Congressman  Whtte.  V/hat  would  that 
0.33   ounce   be   worth? 

Mr.    Macurdt.  At   what   price? 

Congressman  Wnnr.  A*.  7111  ctmts  an 
ounce 

Mr  Macurdt.  At  71.11  cents  an  ounce,  the 
weight  of  the  silver  being  0.305  ounce.  It 
would  be  worth  less  than  $0.22. 

Congressman  WnrrE.  At  71.11  cents  an 
ounce,  that  piece  of  silver  Is  worth  about 
fO.22.    What  would  it  be  at  $1  29  an  ounce? 

Mr.  Mactrtt.  WSS. 

Congressman  White.  This  Item  which  re- 
tails for  $5  contains  $0.39  worth  of  sliver  If 
the  fabricators  paid  the  coinage  value  of 
silver,   which   is  $1.29. 

Now,  I  will  ask  the  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  weigh  that  Item 
against  silver  coin  so  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  can  see  what  it  balances  at. 

Mr.  Macurdt.  It  balances  at  $0.40. 

Congressman  White.  It  balances  at  $0.40, 
4  dimes.  In  other  words,  4  dimes  made  into 
that  would  be  worth  $5. 

itanufacturer  3  trade-mark 

Senator  Orezn.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have 
examined  this  and  can  see  nothing  on  It 
other  than  the  mark  ol  "Sterling."  I  see 
DO  manufacturer's  name  or  trade-mark  on  It. 

I  will  ask  the  witness  whether  he  sees 
anything  on  it? 

Mr.  Macurdt.  I  see  only  the  word  "Ster- 
ling." 

Congressman  WnrrE.  That  might  detract 
from  Its  retail  value.  No  doubt  with  a  hall- 
mark this  piece  of  Jewelry  would  be  much 
blgber. 

Senator  Green.     It   may  be  illegal  silver. 

DEMONSTRATION    CONCERNING    JEWII.RT    PROriTS 

Congressman  WnrrE.  To  qualify  our  dem- 
onstration as  to  profits  on  pieces  of  Jewelry, 
I  have  a  piece  of  sterling  silver  that  Is  prop- 
erly marked  and  carries  the  emblem  of  the 
manufacturer  on  a  little  figure  of  a  horse, 
simple  in  design,  and  It  is  marked  $25,  at 
which  price  It  was  purchased.  I  will  ask  the 
representative  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  weigh  that  In  troy  ounces. 

Mr.  Macurdt.  It  weighs  0.78  ounce. 

Weight  and  value  of  silver  content 

Congressman  WHrrt.  That  Is  slightly  over 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce.  Could  you  tell 
the  committee  what  that  would  be  worth  if 
the  silver  In  It  were  priced  at  71.11  cents  an 
ounce? 

Mr.  Macttrdt.  $0  51. 

Congressman  WHrrx.  A  $25  piece  of  Jew- 
elry, gentlemen,  contains  $0.51  worth  of  silver 
at  71.11  cents  per  ounce.    What  would  that 


silver  be  worth  If  It  were  made  of  sliver  priced 
at  the  coinage  value  of  $1.29? 

Mr.  Macurdt.  $0.93. 

Congressman  WnrrE.  Now,  would  you  bal- 
ance that  against  silver  coins? 

Mr.  Macurdt.  It  balances  at  about  $1  In 
coin. 

Congressman  White.  Here  we  have  a  piece 
of  Jewelry  that  is  plain  in  design,  purchased 
from  Harris  &  Co.,  one  of  the  best  retailers 
of  silver,  and  who  arfe  one  of  the  most  repu- 
table firms  In  the  city  of  Washington,  that 
retails  at  $25,  article  that  will  balance  up  to 
just  about  $1 — a  silver  dollar — on  the  scales. 

Manufacturer's  trade-mark 

Could  you  tell  the  committee  If  it  has  Its 
proj^er  marking  as  to  genuineness? 

Mr.  Macurdt.  It  has  a  mark  which  I  cannot 
read.  There  is  the  complete  name  stamped 
on  there,  "Sterling." 

Congressman  WnrrE.  It  carries  the  mark  of 
"sterling"? 

Mr.  MAcrTTDT.  "Sterling,"  and  a  trade  name. 

Congressman  White.  It  carries  the  trade 
name? 

Senator  Green.  The  individual  letters  are 
distinct,  but  the  words  do  not  seem  to  be 
in  English. 

Mr.  Macurdt.  I  could  probably  read  it  with 
a  glass,  because  it  is  in  script. 

It  is  not  a  law.  Senator,  but  it  is  an  agree- 
ment. 

S?nator  Grfen  But  it  is  enforceable  by  law? 

Mr   Macurdt.  I  do  not  believe  so,  s'r. 

other  demonstrations  presented  for 
consideration 

Congressman  WnrrE.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  weigh  the  things  that  you  buy  In 
the  5-  and  10-cent  stores,  but  I  have  taken, 
in  recognition  of  the  contentions  advanced 
by  the  silver  fabricators  concerning  the  art 
that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  their 
wares,  and  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  a  dish  which  I  have 
here,  and  that  dish  has  hinges  on  It,  which 
dish  is  rather  artistic  In  design.  This  dish 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  soap  dish  purchased 
for  $0.15  at  Murphy  &  Co.;  there  Is  also  a 
bill  Inside,  so  when  It  comes  to  art  and  de- 
sign, you  may  take  that  Into  consideration. 

Here  also  is  a  cigarette  holder,  purchased 
for  f0.15.  I  would  say  It  was  quite  a  heavy 
piece  for  $3.15,  so  when  it  comes  to  the  art 
and  workmanship  that  goes  into  these  silver 
things,  I  will  match  the  $0  10  products  from 
the  5-  and  10-cent  store  with  the  products 
of  sliver  fabricators. 

I  also  have  here  some  bar  silver  which  are 
bars  stamped  and  purchased  from  the  mint 
so  that  you  may  all  see  it.  Just  in  case  any 
membar  of  the  committee  would  like  to 
know  what  crude  or  pure  sliver  looks  like. 
I  Just  happened  to  have  that  in  my  pos- 
session. 

MARKET    CIRCLE    RE.\CTIONS     TO     PROPOSED     COM- 
PROMISE ON   PRICE   or  TREASURY   SILVER 

I  might  add  and  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact.  In  closing  my  testimony,  that  the 
good  word  of  the  proposed  compromise  seems 
to  have  reached  market  circles.  In  scanning 
the  market  page  In  yesterday's  paper,  when 
all  other  stocks  seemed  to  be  declining  with 
minus  figures  of  2,  1,  and  I'i  against  all  of 
the  standard  stocks  of  the  country.  Includ- 
ing the  big  mining  companies,  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  and  the  Anaconda, 
we  find  that  yesterday  a  miraculous  thing 
happened.  International  silver  took  a  plus 
Jump  of  16  points  probably  on  the  good  news 
that  a  compromise  on  the  price  of  the  Treas- 
ury silver  was  going  to  be  effected. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  the 
April  15  Issue  of  the  Washington  Star,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  quotations  com- 
prising three  columns  in  the  paper,  begin- 
ning with  the  prices  of  the  standard  stocks 
and  showing  the  moves  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket and  the   fact  that  International  Silver 


took  a  16-point  rise  when  one-eighth  of  a 
point  Is  supposed  to  be  a  good  Jump. 

(The  matter  referred  to  Is  on  file  with  the 
committee.) 

Congressman  WnrrE.  In  doing  that.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  fact  that 

Senator  Reed.  I  think  you  might  have 
added  that  International  Silver  started  its 
Jump  at  226.  That  was  the  high,  and  the  low 
here  is  223,  and  in  the  right-hand  column 
where  they  show  the  net  change  there  is  a 
plus  16.    It  is  a  pretty  good  stock  to  start  with. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  DOCUMENTS  ESTABLISHING 
COMMERCIAL  STANDARDS  AND  MARKING  OF 
JEWELRY    AND    NOVELTIES   OF  SILVER 

Senator  Reed.  I  think  it  might  b^  well  for 
the  record  to  identi.y  the  document  that  has 
been  referred  to  here  as  establishing  commer- 
cial standards.  It  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  law,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  It  is 
law,  although  possibly  It  may  be  enforceable. 

Senator  Green.  It  is  enforceable  by  law  in 
seme  States. 

Sanator  Reed.  That  document  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  is  entitled.  "Mak- 
ing of  Jewelry  and  Novelties  of  Silver,  Com- 
mercial Standard  CSl  18-44."  It  Is  put  out 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  on  file  with 
the  committee.) 

Senator  Green.  May  I  put  on  Mr.  McChes- 
ney  who  will  comment  very  briefly  on  the 
prices  of  silver  as  It  goes  out  from  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  price  at  which  the  retailer 
sells  It? 

Senator  Hayden.  We  have  two  Members 
from  the  House  here  who  will  make  state- 
ments, and  Congressman  White  has  gone  cut 
of  his  way  to  get  them  over  here. 

price  of  TREAStniY  SILVER  IF  CEILING  PI^ICE  ON 
SILVER  IS  LIFTED 

Congressman  White.  Under  the  provisions 
Of  existing  law.  If  the  celling  price  on  sliver 
were  lifted,  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Treasury  from  selling  the  sliver  stock  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  coinage  value  of  $129. 
There  Is  no  law  that  prevents  it.  except  the 
raise  of  the  celling  price  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

Senator  Hayden.  Thank  you  for  your  state- 
ment. 


Letters  Written  by  Hon.  Hugh  B.  Mitchell, 
of  Washington,  Regarding  Initiative 
166,  Pending  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
subsequent  editions  of  the  Congressional 
Record  three  letters  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell] has  written  on  initiative  166,  pend- 
ing in  the  State  of  Washington, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LETTER  NO.    1   ON  INTriATIVE  NO.    166 

Dear  Friend:  This  is  the  first  of  three  let- 
ters which  I  Intend  to  WTite  about  initiative 
166,  a  proposal  fostered  by  private  power  In- 
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terests  to  delay,  hinder,  or  defeat  the  exten- 
sion of  competing  publicly  owned  pow« 
systems  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

On  its  face,  initiative  166  purports  to  be  a 
measure  permitting  people  In  public-utility 
districts  to  vote  upon  plans  for  acquiring 
electric  utility  properties  or  for  Issuance  of 
revenue  bonds.  In  fact,  initiative  166  is  a  re- 
hash of  a  device  drummed  up  6  years  ago  to 
wreck  the  public  power  movement. 

You  will  recall  that  In  November  1940 
Washington  voters  had  before  them  Initia- 
tive 139.  and  rejected  It  by  a  decisive  vote  of 
362.508  to  253.318.  In  substance.  Initiative 
168  now  proposed  Is  the  same  as  initiative 
i39  thrown  out  by  the  voters  in  1940. 

Apparently  the  private  power  companies 
never  learn  anything  and  never  forget  any- 
thing. 

Because  they  persist  In  Ignoring  the  wishes 
of  the  great  majority  and  try  to  suppress  the 
benefits  of  public  power  with  the  same  old 
tactics.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  what  the 
friends  of  public  power  said  about  initiative 
139  In  1940. 

At  that  time.  Senator  Homer  T.  Bone,  a 
valiant  fighter  for  the  development  of  public 
power  projects  in  Washington  State,  wrote  a 
series  ot  letters  which  eloquently  and  force- 
fully condemned  the  obnoxious  activities  of 
the  private  power  Interests  now  again  in  evi- 
dence. 

Senator  Bone  pointed  out  that  initiative 
139  was  a  very  cunning  device  to  create  the 
impression  that  people  are  being  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote.  It  was  a  smart  way  of 
Inducing  citizens  to  fight  /he  battles  of  the 
power  companies,  while  the  framers  of  the 
Initiative  stood  back  of  the  scenes  and  en- 
joyed the  deception  they  were  practicing. 

Public  utility  districts  are  authorized  and 
fxmctlon  under  the  Washington  District 
Power  Act,  Initiated  by  the  people  and  ap- 
proved by  them  in  the  general  election  of 
1930.  The  private  «itllltles  unsuccessfully 
fought  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  then  tried 
to  render  It  useless  by  an  amendment  re- 
quiring a  vote  on  prospective  bond  issues  of 
public  utUlty  districts.  When  this  amend- 
ment failed  In  the  legislature,  they  went  to 
the  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Washing- 
ton squarely  rejected  the  contention  of  the 
private  utilities  on  the  voting  matter. 

Thereupon,  the  legislative  counsel  for  the 
Washington  State  Taxpayers  Association,  a 
lobbying  arm  of  the  private  power  Interests, 
drafted  Initiative  139.  By  maneuvering  the 
people  of  Washington  State  into  a  vote  on 
i-ltiative  139,  the  opponents  of  public  power 
gave  themselves  the  opportimlty  to  "call  the 
shot"  on  amendments  to  accepted  public 
power  policy. 

The  private  power  spokesman  made  a  show 
of  Innocence  by  creating  a  false  front  or- 
ganization, known  as  the  Let  the  People 
Vote  League.  This  was  not  the  first  and 
only  organization  set  up  to  spread  misinfor- 
mation and  propaganda  against  public  power. 
But  this  new  league,  which  mysteriously 
sprouted  over  night  and  only  contained  six 
or  eight  members,  all  known  to  be  opposed  to 
public  utility  districts,  sounded  like  It  was 
working  for  the  public,  when  actually  It 
worked  against  the  public. 

Today  in  place  of  the  Let  the  People  Vote 
League  we  find  the  Committee  for  Initia- 
tive 166.  The  name  was  changed,  but  the 
purpose  is  still  the  same.  In  1940  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
thoroughly  exposed  the  electioneering  and 
political  maneuvers  of  the  private  power 
companies  in  support  of  initiative  139.  I 
have  urged  the  Commission  to  repeat  this 
investigation  in  connection  with  initiative 
166. 

Of  course,  these  companies  are  not  really 
concerned  about  the  right  to  vote.  Do  you 
recall  the  time  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Co  of  Spokane,  a  subsidiary  of  Electric  Bond 
&  Share  of  New  York,  went  to  the  State  su- 


pnme  court  to  prevent  citizens  of  Spokane 
from  voting  on  whether  or  not  the  company 
shotild  receive  a  25-year  renewal  of  its  Spo- 
kane franchise? 

The  private  power  companies,  which  have 
a  long  history  of  financial  manipulation  and 
control  by  a  few  "Insiders,"  do  not  seem  very 
anxious  to  solicit  the  votes  of  their  own  stock- 
holders on  business  jxjlicy  or  security  issues. 
Their  professed  interest  in  the  people's  vote 
cloaks  a  desire  to  block  further  progress  of 
the  public-utility  districts  and  public  power. 

The  great  Federal  power  projects  in  our 
State,  which  were  essential  to  victory  in  the 
war  and  which  provide  the  foundation  for 
economic  development  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, are  predicated  upon  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  power  through  public  bodies.  The 
Congress  never  Intended  that  the  people  of 
Washington  State  be  compeUed  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  private  interests  in  the  enjoyment  of 
public  power  benefits. 

A  vote  against  initiative  166  is  a  vote  for 
public  power. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  B.  MrrcRELL, 
United  States  Senator. 


LETTER    NO.     2    ON    mrnATTVE     166 

Dear  Friems  :  In  my  first  letter  it  was  noted 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  had  in- 
vestigated the  propaganda  and  political  ex- 
penditures of  the  private  power  companies 
which  tried  to  sell  initiative  139  to  the  peo- 
ple In  1940.  Now  that  the  old  technique 
has  been  bashed  up  again  in  the  form  of 
initiative  166,  I  think  it  Is  worth-while  to 
review  the  findings  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

The  power  lobby,  of  course,  is  not  a  recent 
event  in  American  history.  During  the  last 
three  or  four  decades,  consumers  of  electricity 
have  been  charged  extra  billions  of  dollars 
by  the  private,  utilities  to  finance  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  most  powerful  lobby  or- 
ganizations ever  known. 

The  weird  and  complicated  story  of  these 
efforts  to  persuade  the  American  consumer 
.that  he  should  continue  to  pay  high  elec- 
tricity rates  is  spread  over  the  pages  of  many 
official  documents.  In  the  isao's  the  Na- 
tional Electric  Light  Association  and  its  af- 
filiated organizations  poured  millions  into  a 
campaign  to  make  its  propaganda  a  part  of 
the  American  educational  system.  Kinder- 
garten children  were  treated  to  the  booklets 
of  the  power  lobby,  and  college  students 
studied  its  textbooks.  Newspapers,  brochures, 
and  printed  matter  of  every  description  car- 
ried its  message  throughout  the  land. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  found  that 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association  and 
its  geographical  divisions  alone  spent  tl,500.- 
000  a  year.  This  figure  leaves  out  expendi- 
tures of  the  State  associations,  which  ob- 
tained their  money  locally. 

After  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
port, the  Association  dropped  out  of  sight, 
then  reappeared  under  the  name  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute.  The  new  organi- 
zation professed  high-sounding  business  ob- 
jectives, but  in  a  short  time  the  Institute 
was  Identified  as  a  remodeled  propaganda 
machine  for  grindmg  out  material  against 
the  TVA  and  public  power. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  private 
power  companies  of  our  own  State  have  been 
associated  with,  and  have  contributed  to,  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association  and  the 
Edison   Electrical  Institute. 

A  customary  procedure  of  the  power  lobby 
was  the  setting  up  of  so-called  citizens'  com- 
mittees, voters'  groups,  taxpayers'  leagues, 
and  other  "false  front"  organizations  in 
various  States  and  communities.  People  In 
the  State  of  Washington  have  observed  the 
machinations  of  such  groups  for  many  years. 

In  1927,  for  example,  private  power  inter- 
ests paid  the  Voters'  Information  League  to 


try  to  discredit  SeatUe  City  Light.  In  1940. 
the  Let  the  People  Vote  League  was  created 
under  the  same  sponsorship  to  cripple  pub- 
lic utility  districts  by  promulgating  Initia- 
tive 130.  In  1944  it  was  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee Against  Referendum  No.  25.  Today 
a  Committee  for  Initiative  166  seeks  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  the  private  utUities  against 
public  power.  This  latest  measure  is  simply 
a  revision  of  initiative  139,  which  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  almost  2  to  1  in  1940. 

What  did  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
find  when  it  investigated  the  political  ex- 
penditures of  Washington  power  companies 
in  1940?  I  quote  from  the  trial  examiner's 
report : 

"At  the  very  outset  of  the  bearing  it  became 
evident  large  sums  had  been  made  avaU- 
able  by  the  utilities  to  'false  front'  organi- 
zations and  that  devious  means  had  been 
employed  to  conceal  the  extent  of  political 
activities  of  the  utilities,  particularly  those 
antecedent  to  the  November  1940  general 
election.  The  evidence  showed  that  from 
about  the  beginning  of  1938  until  the  1940 
election  there  had  been  a  well  organized 
and  steadily  accelerated  drive  generouslv 
financed  by  the  utilities  to  defeat  munlcip«.l 
plant  projects  and  utility  district  proposal? 
and.  finally,  to  enact  laws.  Including  Wash- 
ington Initiative  No.  139,  which  were  skill- 
fully designed  to  obstruct  the  financing  of 
future  acquisitions  of  plants  by  utility  dis- 
tricts, whether  through  purchase  or  con- 
demnation. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Prom  this  Investigation  It  Is  found  each 

of  the  respondents  has  engaged  extensively 
in  political  activities  to  defeat  public  owner- 
ship measures  both  before  State  legislatures 
and  at  the  polls,  charging  part  of  the  cost 
of  these  activities  to  Income  deductions  or 
surplus  and  a  part  to  operating  expense. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

"The  political  activities  were  for  the  defeat 
of  public  measures  and  objectives.  To  ac- 
complish a  drastic  amendment  of  the  Wash- 
ington public  utility  district  law  four  of  the 
utilities  contributed  liberally  to  the  cam- 
paign to  enact  initiative  No.  139.  The  means 
employed  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  voters 
to  the  Initiative  jjetitlon  was  neither  forth- 
right nor  commendable  and  the  electorate 
administered  a  sharp  rebuke  at  the  polls." 

The  following  summary  of  the  findings 
made  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
trial  examiner  provides  an  instructive  back- 
ground from  which  to  appraise  the  current 
campaign  for  initiative  166; 

1.  Prom  1935  to  1940  the  five  respondent 
companies  spent  more  than  $1,000,000  In  po- 
litical activities  to  influence  the  decisions  of 
voters  at  elections  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  public  utUlty  districts,  as  well  as  to 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  Initiative  139. 

2.  During  the  same  period,  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  Co.  spent  $670.938  24.  and 
Washington  Waterpower  Co.  spent  $37,640.87 
for  services  of  lawyers,  engineers,  and  other 
persons,  and  Incidental  expenses  to  defend 
condemnation  proceedings  brought  by  pub- 
lic utility  districts.  Most  of  these  expendi- 
tures were  charged  to  the  cost  of  service. 

3.  Accounting  practices  relating  to  politi- 
cal expenditures  were  neFther  consistent  nor 
uniform. 

4.  Records  of  political  expenditures  were 
meager  and  In  many  Instances  misleading. 

6.  Certain  of  the  accounting  records  relat- 
ing to  such  exjjendlturea  were  falsified. 

6.  Lavish  amounts  were  expended  to  defeat 
PUD  proposals  and  to  contest  PUD  condem- 
nations. 

7.  Various  "front"  organizations  were  em- 
ployed to  veil  political  and  legislative  actirl- 
ties. 

8.  The  respondent  utilities  contributed 
more  than  $115,000  to  Washington  State  Tax- 
payers Asaociation  during  28  months  ending 
November  IMO. 
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9.  Washington  State  Taxpayers  Association 
advanced  »43.000  to  Let  the  People  Vote 
League  to  support  Initiative  No.  139. 

10.  Systematic  house-to-house  bell-rlng- 
Ing  campaigns  were  conducted  by  Washing- 
ton Waterpower  Co.  through  employees 
schooled  In  political  campaign  technique. 

11.  Records  were  not  maintained  to  show 
the  time  consumed  or  expense  Incurred  by 
employees  for  political  purposes. 

12.  Political    and   legislative   expenditures 
~^ere  frequently  hidden  in  expense  accounts 

of  oflUcers  and  employees. 

13.  Employee  and  labor  organizations  were 
used  and  exploited  to  further  the  political  in- 
terests of  the  respondent  utilities. 

14.  Extensive  advertising  and  radio  pro- 
grams were  featured  by  the  utility  companies 
during  political  campaigns 

15.  So-called  civic  organizations  were  fos- 
tered and  financed  for  political  purposes. 

16.  During  the  years  1935  to  1940.  the  five 
respondent  companies  contributed  in  the  ag- 
greg.:te  more  than  $70,000  to  the  Edison  Elec- 
trical Institute  of  New  York  City. 

Record  your  judgment  of  these  activities 
by  a  vote  against  Initiative  166. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  B.  MrrcHEU-. 
United  States  Senator. 


tETTER  NO.  3  ON  INITIATIVI   166 

DiAR  Friend:  In  this  third  letter  on  Initia- 
tive 166  I  wish  to  consider  how  the  proposed 
measure  would  actually  wor*  against  public 
power  Initiative  166  Is  designed  to  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  Federal  law«|uthorlzlng  pow- 
er projects  in  this  State  aBd  to  defeat  the 
intent  of  the  State  law  governing  public- 
utility  districts. 

In  the  Bonneville  Act  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  specified  that  the  widest  pos- 
sible use  of  electric  energy  be  encouraged 
and  monopolization  by  limited  groups  be 
prevented.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy  the 
Congress  specifically  provided  that  coopera- 
tives and  public  bodies  be  given  "preferential 
rights  and  priorities"  In  the  distribution  of 
Bonneville  power. 

The  purpcse  behind  Initiative  166  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  policy  of  Congress.  The 
private  power  companies  evidently  prefer  to 
see  the  monopolization  of  Federal  power  by 
limited  groups.  By  maintaining  higher  rates 
and  limited  distribution,  they  desire  to  place 
a  toll  charge  on  this  power  generated  for  the 
public. 

Customers  of  private  companies  In  our 
State  paid  on  the  average  twice  as  much  per 
kU&watt-hour  In  1945  as  did  the  customers  of 
public  systems.  In  the  past  5  years  public 
competition  has  Induced  rate  cuts  from  the 
private  companies  amounting  to  more  than 
•4O.CO0,0OO.  Further  rate  reductions  can  and 
•hould  be  made. 

The  public-utility  districts  have  demon- 
strated their  own  ability  to  reduce  rates.  Dis- 
tricts have  cut  kilowatt-hour  costs  as  much 
as  60  percent  since  taking  over  private  com- 
pany properties  In  16  counties,  and  have  in- 
creased the  use  ot  electricity  as  much  as  250 
percent. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Initiative 
166  the  private  power  companies  hope  to  put 
a  stop  to  further  benefits  of  public  power. 
Let  us  see  what  this  measure  proposes. 

At  first  glance  initiative  166  seems  reason- 
able and  unpretentious.  But  a  little  study 
will  show  that  It  Is  a  tricky  device  to  dis- 
arm the  voter  and  create  an  Impression  of 
wrong  doing  on  the  part  of  public-utlllty- 
dlstrlct  commissioners. 

Section  1  of  the  Initiative  recites  that  the 
purpose  of  the  act  Is  to  "remedy  defects"  in 
existing  laws  relating  to  public  utility  dis- 
tricts which  allegedly  permit  commissioners 
to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  ac- 
quiring electric-utility  properties  and  in  issu- 
ing bonds  to  finance  such  acquisitions.  It 
Is  then  proposed  to  give  the  people  "the 
right"  to  vote  by  making  mandatory  a  prior 


approving  election  en  purchases,  financing, 
etc.,  of  these  properties. 

Of  course,  the  utility  district  commission- 
ers would  still  have  the  right  under  this 
initiative  to  purchase,  condemn  or  construct 
water  systems.  Irrigation  systems,  and  other 
facilities  authorized  by  law  without  the 
necessity  of  an  approving  vote.  The  spon- 
sors of  initiative  166  only  talk  about  giving 
effect  to  the  "will  of  the  people"  when  it 
concerns  the  electric  properties  In  which  they 
are  interested. 

More  Important.  Initiative  166  is  a  perver- 
sion of  the  concept  of  the  public  will  and 
sound  administration.  The  people  expressed 
their  will  in  voting  a  law  for  the  creation  of 
public-utility  districts  and  in  electing  com- 
missioners who  are  given  broad,  general  pow- 
ers under  that  law.  These  commissioners 
already  carry  a  mandate  from  the  people.  If 
they  exceed  their  authority,  they  can  be  pros- 
ecuted in  the  courts  or  rejected  at  the  polls. 

The  contention  of  initiative  166  that  the 
commissioners  can  ignore  the  will  of  the 
people  is  an  effort  to  distract  attention  from 
the  fact  that  these  commissioners  have  a 
lawful  purpose  to  accomplish  and  lawful  du- 
ties to  carry  out.  In  the  event  further  aids 
are  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  public- 
power  objectives  of  the  law,  the  people  can 
amend  the  law  accordingly.  Certainly  these 
objectives  will  not  be  attained  by  a  measure, 
sponsored  by  the  enemies  of  public  power, 
which  nullifies  the  basic  law  while  professing 
to  restore  to  the  people  their  voting  rights. 

Sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  initiative  166  con- 
tain the  administrative  "booby  traps."  They 
require  that  any  utility  district  which  here- 
after seeks  to  purchase  or  condemn  proper- 
ties of  an  existing  electric  utility  must:  (1) 
Adopt  a  resolution  describing  the  plan  of 
acquisition  and  the  amount  of  revenue  bonds 
to  be  issued  in  connection  therewith;  (2) 
submit  this  resolution  to  the  qualified  vot- 
ers at  a  special  or  general  election;  and  (3) 
proceed  to  purchase  or  condemn  the  prop- 
erties in  question  and  issue  bonds  only  after 
voters'  approval  of  the  resolution  has  been 
obtained. 

These  procedures,  if  adopted,  would  make- 
It  impossible  for  a  public-utility  district  to 
negotiate  squarely  and  firmly  for  purchase  of 
an  electric  utility.  Without  knowing  the 
results  of  a  future  election,  the  district  could 
offer  no  definite  commitment  to  the  com- 
pany, and  without  a  contract  from  the  com- 
pany the  district  could  offer  no  definite 
proposition  to  the  voters.  Thus  the  district 
would  be  shuttled  back  and  forth  in  a  twi- 
light zone  of  uncertainty  from  which  it  could 
never  emerge  to  proceed  with  the  business  of 
acquiring  and  operating  public-power  facili- 
ties. 

If  a  condemnation  rather  than  a  purchase 
were  proposed,  the  difficulty  would  not  be 
lessened.  The  district  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  bond  authorization  to  the  voters 
for  approval  without  knowing  the  results  of 
the  Jury  award  in  a  futxire  condemnation  suit. 
If  the  final  award  turned  out  to  be  higher 
than  the  approved  bond  authorization,  the 
district  would  be  stopped  short,  and  the  vote 
wasted.  If  the  jury  made  its  decision  in  ac- 
cord with  the  amount  of  bond  Issue,  then 
the  actual  worth  of  the  company's  invest- 
ment would  be  disregarded.  A  more  ingen- 
ious method  of  Insuring  overpayment  to  a 
company  for  Its  condemned  properties  would 
be  hard  to  find  anywhere. 

The  provision  in  initiative  166  for  the  hold- 
ing of  special  or  general  elections  would  re- 
quire the  public-utility  district  in  the  case 
of  a  special  election  to  get  an  order  from  the 
county  commissioners  of  the  particular 
county  involved.  In  the  event  this  order  were 
denied,  the  district  would  be  forced  to  wait 
until  the  next  general  election — as  long  as 
2  years — to  submit  to  the  voters  a  proposi- 
tion for  purchase  or  condemnation  of  electric 
utility  properties. 

Initiative  166  further  provides  that  con- 
demnation proceedings  or  purchase  contracts 


pending  at  the  time  of  Us  passage  would  be 
unaffected,  but  that  no  properties  could  actu- 
ally be  acquired  or  bonds  issued  by  the  dis- 
trict until  the  required  election  were  held. 
Thus  contracts  and  other  arrangements  al- 
ready made  would  be  subject  ex  post  facto 
to  a  new  procedure. 

Initiative  166  would  completely  disrupt  the 
pending  plan  for  acquiring  the  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  properties.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  all  of  Puget's  properties  would  be 
purchased  by  one  public-utility  district,  with 
other  districts  simultaneously  contracting  to 
purchase  distribution  properties  within  their 
respective  boundaries.  But  Initiative  166 
would  require  each  and  every  participating 
district  to  hold  a  separate  election.  Failure 
in  any  one  would  wreck  the  whole  project. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that 
initiative  166  is  not  a  proposal  that  confers 
upon  the  people  a  right  to  vote;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  a  proposal  to  thwart  the  people's 
will  by  confusion  and  delay. 

The  best  assurance  that  the  will   of  the 
people  and  power  policy  keep  in  step  is  the 
rejection  of  Initiative  166. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HtJGH  B.  MrXCHELL, 

United  States  Senator. 


Taxes  and  Trickery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  await  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  action  on  adjournment  this 
final  day  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  of  warn- 
ing as  a  farewell  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues who  are  about  to  return  to  their 
respective  constituencies  in  order  that 
they  and  particularly  the  voters  in  their 
districts  may  be  put  on  guard  against  ne- 
farious political  trickery  of  every  kind. 
Propaganda  originated  in  or  inspired  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee  is 
being  circulated  through  the  press  and 
over  the  radio  and  credited  to  individual 
Members  of  Congress,  although  in  some 
instances  quotations  and  statements 
for  political  reasons  may  be,  and  are, 
original  and  spontaneous. 

Here  are  two  distinct  examples  of  base- 
less two-edged  Republican  propaganda 
intended  either  to  induce  or  frighten  the 
citizen  to  vote  for  Republicans  in  the  No- 
vember election.  Both  expressions  are 
without  substance  or  reason,  and  I  brand 
them  as  misleading  and  irresponsible. 
They  are  not  sustained  by  facts  or  au- 
thority and  are,  because  they  seek  to  in- 
timidate the  electorate,  reprehensible 
and  insulting  to  the  American  inttili- 
gence.  The  people  will  repudiate  such 
tactics  in  the  fall  when  they  know  the 
truth. 

One  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  by  way  of  widespread 
Associated  Press  publicity  stated  that  a 
20  percent  cut  of  personal  income  taxes  is 
dependent  upon  the  election  of  a  Re- 
publican majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  bases  his  spurious  claim 
upon  a  prospective  50  percent  cut  in 
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Federal  expenses.  He  is  quoted  further 
as  having  said,  "Such  an  election  out- 
come would  mean  a  reduction  in  Federal 
consiuner  taxes."  These  remarks  are 
baseless  and  impossible.  They  are  a 
move  of  political  desperation  intended 
to  produce  a  certain  desirable  political 
effect  even  at  the  cost  of  misleading  the 
people.  There  is  not  one  responsible 
authority  on  Federal  taxation  who  would 
agree  a  50  percent  cut  in  over- all  or  the 
fixed  expenses  is  possible. 

We  all  agree  a  cut  is  desirable  and  If  it 
is  at  all  possible  it  will  be  realized 
through  the  continuance  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  control  of  this  House. 

As  regards  the  quotation  bearing  upon 
consiuner  taxes,  let  me  say  that  it  is 
pure  unadulterated  bunk  and  the  author 
knows  it.  My  politically  minded  friend 
knows  too  that  he  and  his  Republican 
Party  are  ardent  uncompromising  ad- 
vocates of  a  Federal  sales  tax  which  I 
among  others  successfully  opposed  every 
time  the  proposal  was  made  because  it 
would  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  to 
the  shoulders  of  those  least  able  to  bear 
it  and  would  relieve  at  the  .same  time  the 
coupon  clipper  waxing  fat  upon  royalties 
and  tax  exempt  bonds.  Let  me  remind 
my  friend  living  in  his  glass  house  tliat 
when  in  1945  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
favorable  committee  and  House  action 
on  the  repeal  of  the  wartime  excise  taxes 
that  it  was  he  and  his  Republican  col- 
leagues aided  by  one  Democrat  of  the 
conference  committee,  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  who  voted  in  opposition  to  me 
and  contrary  to  House  action  for  re- 
tention of  the  excise  taxes  which  are.  of 
course,  consumer  taxes.  We  have  these 
taxes  today  because  the  Republican  con- 
ferees for  the  large  part  insisted  upon 
their  retention;  They  were  very  anxious 
and  did  succeed,  again  contrary  to 
House  action,  to  fully  repeal  the  cor- 
poration excess  profits  taxes.  The  little 
fellow,  the  consumer,  and  his  welfare 
were  swapped  for  the  benefit  of  the 
privileged  corporation  and  he  was 
stripped  and  sent  home  in  a  barrel. 
Such  cuts  in  taxes  as  were  given  the 
average  citiaen  and  the  complete  elimi- 
nation from  the  tax  rolls  of  more  than 
12,000.000  taxpayers — small  taxpayers 
in  the  lowest  brackets,  was  the  work  of 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  House.  It  was  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  this  Adminis- 
tration. If  further  tax  cuts  or  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  they  should  logically 
begin  at  the  bottom  in  accord  with  the 
Democratic  idea  instead  of  at  the  top 
as  prescribed  by  Republican  formula. 
My  friend  would  not  likely  agree  to  that 
I  am  sure. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  be  too  severe  in 
our  denunciation  of  such  desperate 
moves  on  the  part  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues. They  hungered  for  a  House 
majority  and  have  been  planning  to  take 
over  since  1934  but  more  times  than  not, 
when  the  votes  were  counted,  they  lost 
instead  of  gaining  seats.  Now  again, 
like  the  doomed  soul,  they  hope  for  vic- 
tory and  control  by  any  manner  or 
means.  The  end  justifies  the  means,  is 
their  philosophy. 

The  United  Press  refers  to  the  remarks 
In  the  House  of  another  self-anointed 
tax  expert  who  predicts  or  refers  fear- 


fully to  prospective  capital  tax  levies  In- 
tended to  tax  federally  what  the  people 
own.  This  "hot  tip"  intended  as  a 
political  forewarning  is  an  invention  of 
his  own  imagination  or  political  pipe- 
dream  and  comes  from  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  has  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
having  jurisdiction  in  all  tax  matters. 
This  "hot  tip"  provoked  a  great  deal  of 
laughter  at  the  Treasury  Department 
where  it  did  not  even  rate  a  denial. 

What  I  set  out  to  illustrate  here.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  if  the  Republican  Party 
cannot  induce  you  to  vote  for  their  can- 
didates by  the  spurious  promise  of  less 
taxes,  they  will  use  the  opposite  threat- 
ening technique,  or  of  frightening  you 
into  voting  their  ticket  by  Insistent 
propaganda  that  you  will  be  further 
taxed  unless  you  do  vote  for  their  candi- 
dates. 

The  policy  and  practice  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  of  your  humble  serv- 
ant. Mr.  l^peaker,  is  to  cut  taxes  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  where  the  greatest  possible 
good  will  ensue;  that  is.  at  the  lower  level 
first,  and  progressively  toward  the  higher 
and  corporate  levels.  But  candidli'  there 
will  not  be  any  mad  rush  to  cut  taxes  if 
such  action  is  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  stability  of  our  economy  and  of  the 
outstanding  bonds  in  the  hands  of  our 
people  and  especially  if  such  unwar- 
ranted cuts  might  jeopardize  the  general 
welfare.  We  remember  only  too  well  the 
mad  rush  to  cut  taxes  for  political  rea- 
sons after  the  last  war.  which  termi- 
nated in  the  collapse  of  1929.  We  have  a 
large  war  debt  secured  by  bonds  which 
must  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  possible 
during  prosperous,  not  depressed  times. 
We  must  provide  amply  for  veterans,  the 
aged,  the  blind,  and  the  dependent. 
Our  responsibility  is  to  all  of  our  people 
not  the  few  who  object  to  carrying  their 
just  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

My  final  warning  to  you,  my  col- 
leagties.  beware  of  such  tactics  and  warn 
your  constituents  about  false  prophets. 
There  may  be  other  and  last-minute 
personal  political  tricks.  The  Repub- 
licans, remember,  aie  past  masters  a*^^  the 
game  of  promising  what  we  Democrats 
have  already  accomplished. 


Tke  Movement  Nobo<ly  Knows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wiscoNsuf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVR8 

Friday,  August  2,  1S46 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately, a  great  deal  of  misinformation 
regarding  the  alms  and  activities  of  the 
labor  movement  prevails  In  this  country. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  the  general 
public  to  obtain  accurate  and  fair  infor- 
mation. 

In  the  July  Issue  of  Current  History, 
Mr.  Mark  Starr,  educational  director  for 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers Union,  has  published  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Movement  Nobody  Knows." 
This  article  throws  so  much  Ught  on  cer- 


tain misunderstandings  regarding  the 
labor  movement  that  I  am  including  sub- 
stantial portions  from  it  with  my  re- 
marks: 

The  Movemxnt  Nobody  Snows 

(By  Mark  Starr,  educational  director.  Inter- 
national Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Union) 

Hewing  more  closely  to  the  line  ol  truth, 
perhaps  it  should  be  eaUed  the  movement 
which  is  known  chiefly  by  its  mistakes.  Gen- 
erally labor  is  thought  of  as  •  single  united 
force;  actually  there  are  the  same  internal 
conflicts  in  labor  betwt-en  groups,  personali- 
ties, principles,  and  institutions  as  are  to 
be  found,  say,  in  organized  religion.  But  as 
m  organized  reMgion  there  Is  a  central  idea — 
the  solidarity  of  men  who  toll  for  their  liv- 
ing. It  is  both  tragic  and  strange  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  know  so  little 
about  a  movement  with  over  14,000  000  mem- 
bers who,  with  their  famlllee,  now  compose 
such  an  Important  part  of  our  community. 
Most  people  are  aware  of  unions  only  when 
their  members  prcqioae  to  stop  work,  and  then 
our  cartoonists  picture  them  as  a  huge 
Frankenstein  bogey. 

The  relatlTe  newness  and  rapidity  In 
growth  of  the  modem  labor  movement  have 
created  fear  and  ignorance  which,  in  ttirn. 
have  fostered  Ulusion's,  fallacies,  and  bogeys 
In  the  nalnds  of  otherwise  weU -informed 
people.  Public  opinion  polls  reveal  how 
widespread  these  misconceptions  are  and 
how  foolish  and  dangerous  the  remedies  pro- 
posed for  them.  Exceptional  instances  ot 
union  racketeers  are  exaggerated  into  a  gen- 
eral pattern.  It  is  as  if  the  rare  two-headed 
calf  were  taken  as  typifying  the  whole  bovine 
species. 

Much  of  tiie  behavior  of  the  modem  labor 
movement  can  be  understood  only  K  one  re- 
members the  ftwce  struggle  for  existence 
through  which  it  passed.  Few  cared  when 
strikes  failed  and  Unions  were  TiTh*i1 
Many  of  the  "featherbeddlng"  aad  "malM 
work"  regulations  are  rooted  in  a  deep  fear 
of  unemployment  and  social  insecurity.  You 
cannot  in  a  few  months  obilterate  the  Influ- 
ence of  a  bostUe  environment  because  there 
always  must  be  expected  a  hang-over  in  hab- 
its of  thought  and  behavior. 

Only  fear  at  the  unknown  can  explain 
what  many  members  of  the  general  public 
feel  about  the  unions.  The  press,  movies, 
schools,  church,  and  radio  have  only  made 
modest  beginnings  In  reporting  the  normal 
activities  of  unlotu.  During  the  war  every- 
body saw  the  picture  of  Sewell  Avery  belnc 
carried  out  of  his  Montgomery  Ward  oOce; 
but  they  ignored  the  fact  that,  up  to  that 
time,  the  War  Labor  Board  had  had  before 
It  6.750  cases  involving  8.500.000  warkers. 
Only  18  were  referred  to  the  Prectdent.  of 
which  3  were  from  MaBtcomery  Ward:  only 
14  caused  temporary  Oovmiaeat  operation. 

We  do  not  attack  banking  when  we  fbid 
that  the  president  of  one  of  our 
financial  concerns  has.  by  toaans  of  : 
sales  of  stocks  and  shares  and  by  transfer- 
rUig  accounts  to  the  names  of  his  relatives, 
cheated  the  Government  in  the  payment  of 
Income  tax.  We  do  not  pull  down  the  stock 
exchange  when  its  president  is  sent  to  jail 
for  mishandling  funds;  nclth«:  do  we  make 
over  the  marriage  laws  to  suit  those  who 
make  repeated  scandal  copy  for  the  tabloids. 
When  an  exceptional  firm  Is  fouiid  guilty  of 
selling  defective  cable  to  the  Army,  we  do 
not  indict  all  war  plants.  However,  becauee 
in  a  few  exceptiotuU  Instances,  gangsters 
have  muscled  into  the  control  of  a  local 
xuiion,  some  people  immediately  demand 
restrictions  on  aU  unions. 

lU-digested  aiul  contradictory  meMores, 
such  as  the  Smith-Connally  Act,  woe  In 
wartime  rushed  through  Congress  over  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  veto  In  M  minutes — less 
time  than  it  took  Ckmgress  to  declare  war 
on  Japan  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Similar  anU- 
unlon  laws  have  been  rushed  through  many 
of  our  State  legislatures.    Even  the  authors 
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of  the  Smith-Connally  Act  ;iow  want  to  end 
It.  The  Case  bill  U  the  most  recent  antiun- 
ion propoaal.  This  measure  contains  all  the 
propoeals  repeatedly  urged  by  labor's  enemies 
to  destroy  labor  unions.  Interference  with 
strikebreakers  U  made  unlawful;  unionists 
would  be  forbidden  under  law  to  refuse  to 
work  with  or  handle  goods  made  under  non- 
union conditions:  Federal  courts  could  be 
used  to  enforce  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. The  case  bill  would  nullify  the 
Norrts-LaGuardla  Antl-Injunction  Act. 

&uch  measures  constitute  a  serious  set- 
back to  the  trend  to  union-management  co- 
operation which  was  neces.sary  to  win  the 
war  and  also  to  lift  capital-labor  relations 
up  to  new-  and  higher  levels.  Just  as  all 
sensible  rnen  and  women  hope  to  see  ag- 
gressive war  outlawed  and  the  nations  bound 
together  in  the  world  scene,  so  Inside  the 
United  States  of  America,  all  thoughtful 
men  and  women  must  hope  that  the  oldtime 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor  will  be 
replaced  by  mutual  understanding. 

But  let  us  deal  with  some  specific  miscon- 
ceptions. 

THE  STRIXK  RZCOBO 

The  average  man  believes  that  unions  are 
synonymous  with  strikes.  This  is  em- 
phatically denied  by  the  record.  Prof.  Sum- 
ner H.  Slichter,  In  the  Yale  Review  (Decem- 
ber 1945)  said  that  in  the  year  1942  there 
were  approximately  50,000  agreements  be- 
tween employers  and  trade  unions.  He  esti- 
mated that  25.000  of  these  were  negotiated 
yearly  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  renewed 
without  any  interruption  in  production  or 
resort  to  mediation.  This  record  Professor 
Slichter  describes  as  excellent.  In  the  same 
article  he  wrote:  "Furthermore  an  occasional 
strike  or  lock-out  is  aceded  both  to  test  the 
willingness  of  each  side  to  fight  and  to  keep 
alive  a  vigorous  spirit  of  realism." 

The  idea  Is  prevalent  that  strikes  seriously 
hindered  wartime  production;  actually  Inter- 
ruptions of  production  were  cut  down  to  the 
vanishing  point.  The  latest  available  figures 
given  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  show  that  in  the  44  months  of  the  war, 
man-days  lost  due  to  strikes  amounted  to 
only  eleven  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
the  time  actually  put  In  by  the  Nation's 
workers.  Further,  this  tiny  number  of  unau- 
thorized stoppages  were  quickly  terminated 
by  the  unloiis  invotved.     •     •     • 

The  electrical  construction  Industry  (150,- 
COO  workers  and  1.500  business  firms)  has 
been  free  of  any  major  strife  for  25  years.  In 
the  women's  garment  Industry  (320.000 
union  members  with  over  8,000  contracts) 
the  majority  of  agreements  are  renewed 
without  stoppages  as  a  result  of  the  expe- 
rience of  mutual  faith  In  nearly  40  years  of 
successful  collective  bargaining. 

Another  prevalent  idea  is  that  workers  ob- 
tained fabulous  wages  during  and  after  the 
war.  Much  of  the  unrest  among  returned 
veterans,  which  has  resulted  In  strikes,  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  they  heard  exagger- 
ated estimates  of  wartime  wages  and  were 
disappointed  when  they  found  them  missing 
upon  their  return  to  civilian  life.  While  It 
is  true  that  overtime  and  Increased  rates  sent 
up  the  take-home  pay  of  wartime  workers, 
tho6e  advances  have  not  been  retained.  The 
average  weekly  earnings  of  a  production 
worker  In  manufacturing  Industries  in  New 
York  State,  according  to  the  last  figure  ob- 
tainable for  September  1945.  stood  at  $47.04. 
The  average  manufacturing  worker,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, earned  $46.35  in  June  1945.  This  was 
cut  back  by  the  reduction  in  overtime  to 
$35.60.  No  hotisewife  needs  to  be  told  that 
a  family  cannot  be  maintained  adequately 
on  such  wages.  Prom  January  1941  to  Octo- 
ber 1945,  living  costs  rose  33  percent  and  fac- 
tory wage  rates  33.7  percent.  Overtime 
swelled  take-home  pay  in  wartime.  When 
that  disappeared,  tlie  real  position  Is  clear. 


Much  Is  made  of  stoppages  due  to  strikes 
among  different  unions  claiming  a  particular 
line  of  work.  The  truth  is  that  labor  de- 
plores Jurisdictional  strikes  and  has  devel- 
oped elaborate  agencies  In  the  building  in- 
dustry and  elsewhere  to  prevent  them. 
Their  causes  are  better  understood  If  we  re- 
member that  men  and  women  fight  for  the 
Jobs  because  they  fear  unemployment.  How- 
ever, jurisdictional  disputes  account  for  less 
than  4  percent  of  work  stoppages,  according 
to  official  figures. 

It  Is  asserted  that  trade-union  leaders  are 
Ignorant  agitators,  foreign-born,  or  at  least 
under  the  inspiration  of  alien  ideas.  Prof. 
C.  Wright  Mills,  University  of  Maryland, 
has  shown  that  in  politics,  in  religion,  and 
in  education,  the  leaders  are  a  good  cross- 
sampling  of  American  citizens.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders  and  79  percent  of 
CIO  leaders  are  United  States  born.  Sixteen 
percent  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
leaders  have  college  education,  and  32  per- 
cent of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. Higher  percentages,  of  course,  have 
been  through  high  school. 

A  common  Illusion  is  that  trade-union 
leaders  are  overpaid.  Prof.  Philip  Taft,  after 
giving  full  details  of  all  the  salaries  paid  by 
A.  P.  of  L.,  CIO,  and  Independent  unions  in 
the  Harvard  Business  Review  (winter,  1946), 
concludes: 

"Considering  the  great  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  them,  the  concept  of  fabulous 
earnings  seems  a  gross  exaggeration." 

Only  one  president  of  an  International 
union  gets  over  $30,000;  10  get  less  than 
$5,000;  22  get  less  than  $7,000.  The  curious 
will  find  a  full  listing  of  CIO  salaries  in  Eco- 
nomic Outlook  (February  1946),  and  also  a 
comparison  with  blg-buslness  salaries.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Wilson,  of  General  Motors,  got  $459,041 
In  1943;  the  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  get  $9,000.  Mr.  Eugene  Grace,  of 
Bethlehem  Steel,  In  the  same  year  got  $221,- 
645;  Philip*  Murray,  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers,  gets  $20,000. 

Union  critics  are  hard  to  satisfy.  If  union 
leaders  do  not  discipline  their  members,  they 
are  said  to  be  irresponsible;  If  they  do,  they 
are  denounced  as  dictators.  The  majority  of 
citizens  are  unaware  that  unions  regularly 
publish  their  accounts.  In  many  meetings  I 
have  asked  the  question:  'Which  union  bal- 
ance sheet  do  you  want  to  see?"  and  offered 
to  ob^ln  it,  but  the  hecklers  rarely  are  will- 
ing tt>  name  a  union. 

Labor  unions  are  blamed  by  editors  who 
have  doubled  the  price  of  their  papers,  for 
Jacking  up  prices  by  Increased  wage  de- 
mands. But  when  Walter  Rcuther  showed 
how  to  get  Increased  wages  without  Increas- 
ing prices  based  upon  the  employers'  figures 
of  increased  productivity,  he  was  rebuked  as 
butting  Into  the  employers'  business.  When 
Philip  Murray  and  John  L.  Lewis  say  that 
prices  are  none  of  the  union's  direct  busi- 
ness, that  is  also  bitterly  criticized.  Edi- 
tors affect  ignorance  about  welfare  funds 
provided  either  by  a  pay-roll  or  production 
tax  and  preferred  to  denounce  PetrlUo  and 
Lewis  as  dictators,  but  In  August  1945,  the 
study  report  supplement  of  Labor  and  Na- 
tion examined  such  plans  run  by  seven 
groups  of  unions.  Including  those  in  men's 
and  women's  clothing,  electrical  machinery, 
and   shipbuilding. 

There  is  the  illusion  that  unions  enjoy 
special  privileges  under  the  law.  The  same 
person  who  will  denounce  trade-union  lead- 
ers as  dictators  will  also  Insist  that  those 
union  leaders  live  up  to  their  responsibili- 
ties. The  compulsory  payment  of  trade- 
union  dues  for  privileges  received  is  bitterly 
attacked  by  those  who  normally  pay  their 
taxes  without  complaint. 

OISCIPUMI 

Critics  of  trade-unionism  refuse  to  recog- 
nize that  group  action  and  disciplines  are  an 


indispensable  part  of  our  modem  life.  Mod- 
ern industry  cannot  be  carried  on  with  the 
psychology  of  a  gold  rush.  If  a  union  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  enforcement  of  a  trade- 
union  contract,  then  Its  leaders  must  have 
the  right  to  discipline  its  meml)ers.  How- 
ever, no  one  is  forced  to  belong  to  a  union. 
While  there  are  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
million  men  and  women  In  trade-unions, 
that  Is  less  than  half  the  wage  workers  of 
the  United  States.  If  the  unions  do  not  have 
the  right  to  strike,  then  the  employer  should 
not  have  the  right  to  lock  out,  and  no  one 
thinks  that  compulsory  arbitration  can  be 
rigidly  enforced.  Few  think  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  capable  of  replacing  the  nego- 
tiation between  organized  labor  and  organ- 
ized business  in  Industrial  matters. 

Labor  unions  object  to  being  Incorporated 
because  incorporation  Is  introduced  to  limit 
the  liability  of  shareholders  in  a  company 
usually  engaged  in  an  activity  carried  on  for 
profit.  The  unions  are  not  business  con- 
cerns and  do  not  require  any  limitation  of 
their  liability  because  they  have  no  share- 
holders thus  to  protect. 

The  suggestion  that  unions  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions  is  based  upon  a 
complete  misapprehension.  Trade-unionists 
are  subject  as  Individuals  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  other  fellow 
American  citizens.  Unions  cannot  be  made 
responsible  for  the  action  of  their  members 
because  the  member  Is  not  legally  made  re- 
sponsible to  the  union.  A  man  can  quit  his 
union  membership  at  will.  Hence  It  would 
be  an  utterly  unfair  position  for  a  union 
member  to  do  something  and  then  for  his 
union  to  assume  responsibility  while  he  him- 
self may  no  longer  be  a  member. 

The  people  who  want  unions  Incorporated 
hope  to  keep  unions  busy  In  the  courts  by 
planting  in  their  ranks  possible  disrupters  In 
the  pay  of  those  wishing  to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  unions  by  creating  a  lawyers' 
paradise.  Unions  In  other  countries  are  not 
incorporated  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  incorporated  here. 

*  •  •  *  • 

It  Is  alleged  that  trade-unions  restrict  pro- 
duction, despite  the  fact  that  both  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  and  the  CIO  insist  that  wages  can  only 
be  increased  from  the  fruits  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity. The  May  issue  of  A.  F.  of  L.'s  La- 
bor's Monthly  Survey  says: 

"Our  first  task  Is  to  increase  production 
of  consumer  goods  eo  that  supply  will  be 
enough  to  meet  demand  and  competition  will 
again  keep  prices  down,  so  that  increasing 
productivity  will  create  the  income  to  pay 
further  wage  increases," 

•  •  «  *  • 
Labor  has  some  right  to  be  suspicious  of 

those  who  wish  to  reform  It.  Despite  the  i 
fact  that  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 
has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  11  years, 
reactionary  Interests  are  still  anxious  to  re- 
peal It.  The  most  open  advocate  of  repeal  is 
John  W.  Scovllle,  former  economic  consult- 
ant to  the  Chrysler  Corp.  His  platform  is 
a  simple  one: 

"1.  All  Federal  (labor)  laws  should  be  re- 
pealed; 

"2.  There  should  be  no  State  laws  on  wage 
rates  or  hours; 

"3.  Collective  bargaining  and  all  other 
monopolistic  practices  should  be  made  Il- 
legal by  State  laws." 

Not  all  employers  are  as  reactionary  as 
Scovllle,  but  the  number  of  strikes  for  recog- 
nition of  a  union  as  the  workers'  bargaining 
agency  are  significantly  Increasing.  In  1945 
there  were  462  strikes  for  recognition  or 
recognition  linked  with  wages  and  hours. 
These  constituted  10.1  percent  of  all  the 
strikes  In  that  year  and  the  idleness  resulting 
In  18.7  percent  of  the  total  number  of  days 
lost.  In  comparison,  the  strikes  to  obtain 
the  closed  or  uniorl  shop  in  1945  numbered 
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only  90  or  1.9  percent  of  the  total,  resulting 
In  only  2  6  percent  of  the  total  man  A&ys 
of  Idleness.  Incidentally,  the  main  cause  for 
strikes  in  1S45  was  still  conflicts  over  wages 
and  hours.  These  constituted  42.4  percent 
of  the  total  number. 

Labor  has  a  big  responsibility  In  public 
relations  to  make  itn  activities  known  to 
everybody  and  to  show  that  what  is  good  for 
labor  has  been  and  still  is  good  for  the 
community.  The  unions'  extensive  welfare 
activities  are  practically  unknown  as  was 
demonstrated  t>y  the  surprise  of  the  general 
public  over  the  request  by  the  miners'  union 
lor  the  welfare  tax.  Labor  should  place  Its 
record  before  public  opinion — and  Indeed  be- 
fore Its  own  members  and  their  relatives — 
by  all  the  modern  arts  of  mass  media  to  make 
It  the  movement  that  everybody  knows. 


Eqaal  Justice  Under  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OP  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Washington  News  Digest,  on  page  6,  an 
article  by  myself  entitled  "Equal  Justice 
Under  Law."  This  magazine  is  pub- 
lished by  our  former  colleague,  John  J. 
O'Connor,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  O'Connor  used  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  Needless  to  say, 
I  did  not  always  agree  with  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor as  chairman,  yet  I  knew  he  was  car- 
rying out  the  wishes  of  the  administra- 
tion— the  administration  that  later  on 
opposed  him. 

Since  Mr.  O'Connor  left  Congre.ss,  I 
have  begun  to  admire  his  fearlessness, 
and  his  stand,  taken  on  many  important 
issues.  As  publisher  of  the  Washington 
News  Digest,  he  is  doing  a  good  job^at 
times  critical  of  the  administration  and 
especially  of  bureaucracy — but  if  there  is 
ansrthlng  bureaucracy  needs,  it  is  more 
constructive  criticism. 

Here  is  the  article  as  it  appears  in  the 
Washington  News  Digest: 

"EQUAL   JXJSTICM   CNDEK   THE   LAW" 

(By  Representative  William  Lemke, 
of  North  Dakota) 

This  morning  I  passed  the  Supreme  Court 
Building — a  beautiful  building  of  white 
marble.  The  most  beautiful  building,  per- 
haps. In  Washingtcn. 

A  buUdlng  where  nine  Justices  are  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  the  destiny  of  the 
Nation. 

Over  the  entrance  are  these  words,  "Equal 
Justice  under  law." 

For  150  years  men  of  dignity,  honor,  and 
Integrity  presided  over  this  Court.  They 
were  not  infallible,  but  they  had  courage 
and  vision.  They  removed  themselves  from 
the  political  humdrum  of  the  Nation. 

Such  men  as  John  Marshall,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  William  Howard  Taft,  and 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  gave  respect  aud 
reverence  to  that  Court. 

But  In  recent  years,  that  Court  became  a 
pKjlltlcal  stooge  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
President  regardless  of  the  Constitution. 

The  former  President  was  determined  to 
ignore  the  Constitution  by  appointing  Judges 
thak  would  carry  out  his  mandates. 


He  was  determined  to  unite  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment Into  one — into  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

In  the  words  of  Louis  XIV  "The  state.  It 
is  I." 

Congress  trembled  as  it  witnessed  the 
packing  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  It  wit- 
nessed Member  after  Member  rewarded 
for  being  a  political  stooge,  by  appoint- 
ment to  the  District  Court,  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  realized  that  unbiased  jMstice  under 
these  conditions  was  Impossible. 

It  knew  that  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin 
achieved  their  dictatorships  by  first  destroy- 
ing the  Judiciary. 

The  present  disgraceful  squabble  among 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  only 
a  shock  but  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

The  degrading  of  the  Court  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  former  President  alone,  but  of 
the  people  who  elected  him  four  times. 

We  got  what  we  voted  for — a  packed  Court 
composed  of  small  and  quarrelsome  men. 

We  got  a  Court  where  none  of  the  Jus- 
tices are  big  enough  to  realize  the  lofty  posi- 
tion they  hold. 

Public  opinion  will  now  wash  the  dirty 
linen,  and  may  again  make  that  Court 
worthy  of  Its  Inscription  "equal  Justice 
under  law.' 


Grain  Restrictions  Relief  and  Restoration 
of  5-Cent  Beer 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
final  day  of  thi.s  session,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  impose  upon  the  membership  of 
the  House  for  a  second  time  in  the  mat- 
ter which  concerns  a  great  segment  of 
the  people  who  reside  not  only  in  my  dis- 
trict but  are  perhapjs  of  the  same  frame 
of  mind  if  less  numerous  in  districts 
throughout  the  entire  United  States.  I 
refer  to  the  problem  of  restrictions  per- 
taining to  the  use  of  grain  chiefly  in  the 
production  of  beer  although  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  production  of 
spirituous  beverages, 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  objective 
sought  In  petitions  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  me  and  which  protest  present 
and  continued  restrictions  on  the  quan- 
tity of  grains  available  for  the  manu- 
facture of  beer — "The  beverage  of  mod- 
eration." The  petitions  were  sponsored 
by  the  Michigan  State  Council  of  Brew- 
ery and  Soft  Drink  Workers.  A  similar 
proposal  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  John  Bodenstab,  of  the  Royal  Ark 
Association,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Though 
sympathetic,  I  cannot,  however,  agree 
that  it  Is  an  easy  matter  for  those  in  pub- 
lic oflBce  who  are  responsible  to  make  an 
immediate  decision  in  hne  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  petitions.  I  have  discussed 
this  problem  on  more  than  one  occasion 
and  with  more  than  one  Government 
ofBcial.  A  long  time  ago.  I  went  Into  a 
huddle  with  my  good  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mar- 
vin Jones  and  more  recently  with  his  dis- 


tinguished successor  and  my  equally  dear 
friend,  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  who  has 
been  serving  the  welfare  of  the  people  in 
the  capacity  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Obivously  there  can  be  no  immediate 
or  hastily  considered  increase  in  the 
amount  of  grains  to  be  diverted  from 
the  starving  people  of  the  world  for  bev- 
erage purposes  unless  and  until  the  food 
situation  generally  is  relieved. 

BSIAD  COMES  rtlST 

The  first  consideration,  I  am  sure  we 
will  all  concede,  must  of  necessity  be 
given  to  the  bakers,  and  I  cannot 
visualize  the  time  for  such  relief  to 
the  bakeries  as  being  far  off.  I  think 
It  must  come  very  shortly.  I  am  rec- 
onciled that  it  cannot  be  Immediately. 
Reasonable  crops  will,  of  course,  be  har- 
vested throughout  the  devastated  lands, 
thus  easing  the  demand  upon  our  food 
resources.  God's  bles-slng  upon  our 
country  is  manifest  in  the  bumper  crops 
of  com.  wheat,  and  other  edible  grains. 
In  the  most  important  crops  we  have  set 
records  of  production  according  to  the 
prospect  and  the  report  soon  to  be  of- 
ficially issued  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, so  I  can  foresee  a  very  material 
increase  in  the  amount  of  grains  to  be 
allotted  to  the  brewers  and  perhaps  to 
the  distillers  in  this  country  within  a 
short  time  and  it  is  to  bt  hoped  the  sit- 
uation will  he  so  satisfactory  and  the 
yield  in  grain  so  great  that  all  restric- 
tions and  all  quotas  can  and  will  be  lifted 
within  a  short  time. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  temperance. 
Good  beer  is  a  food  beverage,  a  temper- 
ance drink,  a  mild  and  healthful  stimu- 
lant. It  is  the  workingman's  cham- 
pagne and  the  workingman  has  a  right 
to  a  good  glass  of  beer  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price.  Vice  President  Marshall 
once  said  "What  the  country  needs  is  a 
good  5-cent  cigar."  Mr.  Speaker,  let  It 
be  recorded  here  that  John  E)iNcrLL  said. 
"It  is  even  more  important  to  have  a 
good  glass  of  beer  to  be  followed  by  a 
good  5-cent  cigar."  To  attain  this  ob- 
jective, it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to 
increase  the  volume  to  meet  the  normal 
demands  of  the  consumer  but  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate at  least  the  wartime  excise  taxes  on 
beer.  In  fact,  these  beverage  taxes 
should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  fairness  and  justice  to 
the  millions  of  consumers  in  the  industry 
and  to  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  beverages  and  those  who 
are  in  the  business  of  distribution  to 
the  consumer. 

At  this  time  I  have  reason  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  outlook  for  relief  is  good. 
I  believe  restrictions  on  the  quantity  of 
grains  available  to  the  beverage  indus- 
try will  soon  be  eased  materially,  per- 
haps to  the  extent  of  50  percent  and 
within  a  short  time  I  hope  that  all  re- 
strictions on  volume  and  the  kind  of 
grain  to  be  used  will  be  eliminated  In 
their  entirety.  It  may  be  that  if  and 
when  the  Agriculture  Department  re- 
ports are  in  we  will  i\t\i\  that  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  Department  to  issue  an 
order  to  abolish  any  and  all  impositiona 
and  restrictions  at  an  early  date. 
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HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1946 
Mr.  GROSSER.     Mr.   Speaker,   pur- 
suant to  the  leave  granted  to  me  on  Au- 
gust 1.  I  present  the  following  analysis 
of  H.  R.  1362. 

I  have  not  here  discussed  provisions  in 
the  acts  which  have  not  been  changed 
by  the  amendments  contained  in  H.  R. 
1362. 

1.  EMPLOTEE 

While  the  definition  of  "employer" 
remains  unchanged,  the  definition  of 
"employee"  has  been  clarified  in  some 
respects,  and  changed  in  others,  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  amendments,  effective  as  of 
July  31,  1946.  Under  the  unamended 
law  the  test  whether  an  individual  is  an 
employee  is  whether  in  the  performance 
of  his  compensated  service  is  "subject  to 
the  continuing  authority  of  the  employ- 
er to  supervise  and  direct  the  manner  of 
rendition  of  his  service."  This  test  has 
l)een  found  meaningless  when  applied 
to  professional  personnel,  such  as  doc- 
tors and  lawyers,  since  the  nature  of 
their  work  is  such  that  they  are  nor- 
mally required  to  exercise  independent 
professional  judgment  and  cannot  be 
subjected  to  supervision  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  services  are  per- 
formed although  they  are  employed  on  a 
time  basis  and  are  recognized  as  being 
employees  rather  than  independent  con- 
tractors. For  this  reason,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification,  the  amend- 
ments make  an  individual  an  employee 
if  "he  is  rendering  professional  or  tech- 
nical services  and  is  integrated  into  the 
staff  of  the  employer."  regardless  of  su- 
pervision. This  conforms  substantially 
to  the  decisions  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  un- 
der the  unamended  law. 

Another  problem  with  the  definition 
of  employee  has  to  do  with  railroad  serv- 
ices performed  on  the  property  used  in 
the  carrier's  operations  and  v.liich  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  an  Integral  part 
of  the  carrier's  operations.  In  some  in- 
stances, carriers  have  entered  into  con- 
tracts for  the  performance  of  such  serv- 
ices though  they  can  hardly  afford  to 
dive.st  themselves  of  the  authority  to  su- 
pervise and  direct  the  manner  of  rendi- 
tion of  such  services.  In  view  of  all 
the  circumstances,  the  Board  has,  in 
many  cases,  held  individuals  performing 
such  services  as  coming  within  the 
statutory  test,  but  some  carriers  have 
disagreed  with  the  Board's  holdings. 
For  purposes  of  clarification,  and  in  or- 
der to  avoid  long  extended  controversies, 
the  definition  of  employee  lias  been 
amended  to  provide  that  an  individual 
is  an  employee  under  the  act  also,  re- 
gardless of  whether  subject  to  super- 
vision, if  "he  is  rendering,  on  the  prop- 
erty used  in  the  employer's  operations, 
personal  services,  the  rendition  of  which 
is  integrated  in  the  employer's  opera- 


tions." For  example,  if  an  individual 
performs,  under  a  contract  with  a  car- 
rier, services  on  the  property  of  the  car- 
rier and  clearly  integrated  into  the  car- 
rier's operations,  such  as  coaling  and 
sanding  locomotives,  removing  cinders 
and  ashes  from  locomotives,  washing  or 
repairing  cars,  or  similar  services,  the 
individual  would  be  an  employee  of  the 
carrier,  regardless  of  the  carrier's  au- 
thority to  supervise  the  work  and  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  servicss  are 
performed  under  a  contract  purporting 
to  establish  an  independent  contractor 
status.  Certain  substantive  changes  in 
tlie  definition  of  employee  was  also  made 
by  the  amendments.  Thus:  Before 
September  1940.  many  redcaps  were 
compensated  exclusively  by  tips,  a  form 
of  ramuneration  specifically  excluded 
from  the  term  "compensation"  so  that 
these  redcaps  were  not  employees  and 
could  not  get  credit  for  their  service  be- 
fore September  1940.  To  eliminate  this 
injustice,  the  amendments  have  pro- 
vided a  method  for  giving  the  redcaps 
employee  status  and  credit  for  their 
prior  services. 

Another  substantive  change  in  the 
definition  of  employee  refers  to  a  prob- 
lem concerning  cfiicers  and  employees 
employed  principally  in  Canada  by  sub- 
ordinate units  of  labor  organizations. 
The  unamended  law  provided  special 
formulae  for  computing  the  compensa- 
tion of  these  organization  men.  resulting, 
in  many  cases,  in  such  a  low  compensa- 
tion that  the  individuals  concerned  de- 
ri.e  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  credit. 
The  amendment  provides  for  disregard- 
ing the  compensation  in  any  such  case 
if  the  prescribed  formula  would  result 
in  less  than  10  percent  of  the  remunera- 
tion being  creditable,  and  thus  excludes 
such  ofiBcers  or  employees  from  employ 
statas. 

2.    COMPENSATION.    SECTION     2    OF    THE    AMEND- 
MENTS, EFFECTI\-E  JULY   31,    194  6 

Under  the  unamended  acts,  compen- 
sation has  been  credited  to  the  month 
in  which  earned  irrespective  of  when 
paid.  Effective  July  31,  1946,  the 
crediting  of  compensation  has  been 
changed  to  a  paid  basis  in  order  to  avoid 
the  heavT  administrative  burden,  both 
on  the  Board  and  on  the  employers,  of 
making  the  innumerable  corrections 
heretofore  necessary  in  cases  of  back 
pay  awards  and  the  like.  In  most  cases 
it  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  the 
employee's  benefits  whether  the  com- 
pensation is  credited  at  the  time  it  is 
paid  or  at  the  time  it  is  earned. 

Another  change  made  by  the  amend- 
ments is  to  establish  a  presumption  that 
payments  made  through  the  regular  pay 
roll  are  compensation.  This  is  intended 
to  regularize  the  Board's  present  practice 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  requiring 
further  evidence  of  the  necessary  em- 
ployee status. 

Still  another  problem  dealt  with  by 
the  amendments  relates  to  pay  for  time 
lost.  The  present  law  provides  generally 
without  limitation  for  crediting  pay  for 
time  lost  and  the  Board  has  interpreted 
the  term  as  not  including  pay  for  time 
lost  on  acoimt  of  personal  injury  where 


it  appears  the  payment  was  made  solely 
in  settlement  of  the  employer's  hability. 
The  amendment  provides  specifically  for 
crediting  such  injury  payments,  as  well 
as  other  payments,  when  they  are  made 
v.ith  respect  to  identifiable  periods  of 
absence  from  the  employer's  service, 
though  made  in  a  lump-sum.  In  the 
case  of  lump-sums,  the  payment  would 
be  allocated  to  the  month  or  months  in 
which  the  time  is  lost,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  $300  monthly  maximum.  The 
amendments  provide  also  for  the  in- 
clusion in  compensation  of  payments 
for  loss  of  earnings  resulting  from  dis- 
placement to  a  less  remunerative  posi- 
tion or  occupation. 

In  changing  the  method  of  crediting 
compensation  from  an  earned  to  a  paid 
basis,  it  is  provided  that  compensation 
paid  in  January  for  services  rendered 
in  the  preceding  calendar  year  is  to  be 
credited  for  the  preceding  calendar  year 
if  it  is  reported  to  the  Board  within  the 
month  of  January  An  additional  pro- 
vision permits  the  emploj'ee  to  have  his 
compensation  allocated,  upon  proof,  to 
any  month  in  which  earned  regardless 
of  when  paid. 

The  only  other  addition  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "compensation"  is  this:  Previ- 
ously the  compensation  attributed  to 
military  service  has  been,  in  effect,  the 
average  compensation  earned  by  the  in- 
dividual in  his  other  months  of  service, 
except  that  $160  per  month  was  cred- 
ited in  computing  the  lump-sum  death 
benefit.  This  amendment  gives  credit 
at  the  $160-per-month  rate  for  all  benefit 
purposes. 

3.    NEW    TAX    RATES    EFFECTIVE   JANtJART    1,    1947 

Subchapter  B  of  chapter  9  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  which  contains  the 
taxing  provisions  for  railroad  retirement 
purposes,  is  amended  by  section  3  of  the 
amendments.  This  section  increases  the 
tax  rates  on  employers,  employees,  and 
employee  representatives.  The  present 
tax,  a  pay-roll  tax,  is  at  the  rate  of  3V2 
percent  on  employers,  SVa  percent  on 
employees,  and  7  percent  on  employee 
representatives.  This  tax  rate  will  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  the  end  of  1916  on 
compensation  earned.  Beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1947,  these  taxes  will  be  assessed 
on  compensation  paid  and  will  be  in- 
creased as  follows: 

For  the  years  1947  and  1948  the  tax 
rate  will  be  5^4  percent  on  employers. 
5^4  percent  on  employees,  and  11^2  per- 
cent on  employee  representatives. 

For  the  years,  1949,  1950.  and  1951  the 
tax  rate  will  be  6  percent  on  employers. 
6  percent  on  employees,  and  12  percent 
on  employee  representatives. 

After  1951  the  tax  rate  will  be  61/4 
percent  on  employers,  6 1/4  percent  on 
employees,  and  12 ',2  percent  on  employee 
representatives. 

The  definitions  of  "employee"  and 
"compensation"  have  been  amended  for 
the  purposes  of  the  new  taxing  provisions 
in  the  same  way  that  they  have  been 
amended  for  the  purposes  of  the  Retire- 
ment Act. 

The  compensation  of  an  employee  of  a 
subordinate  unit  of  a  national  railway 
labor  organization— that  is,  an  employee 
of  a  State  or  National  legislative  commit- 
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tee,  a  general  committee,  and  insurance 
department,  and  a  local  lodge  or  division, 
of  a  national  railway  labor  organization 
employer — who  is  also  employed  by  an- 
other covered  employer,  will  be  taxable 
only  if  such  employee's  compensation 
from  such  other  employer  service  is  less 
than  $300  a  month,  and  only  on  the  dif- 
ference betw  een  his  total  compensation — 
not  exceeding  $300  a  month — and  his 
compensation  from  such  other  employer. 
If  such  an  employee  works  for  more  than 
one  subordinate  unit  employer,  all  such 
employers  will  pay  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  tax  on  the  additional  compensa- 
tion. The  net  effect  of  this  amendment 
will  be  that  the  employer  tax  would  be 
paid  by  railroad  employers  in  "he  same 
way  that  it  would  be  if  the  individual 
were  not  also  employed  by  railway-labor 
organizations  and  the  railway-labor  or- 
ganizations will  make  up  proportionately 
among  them  any  difference  in  the  total 
tax  Imposed  up  to  the  limit  of  $300  in 
the  calendar  month. 

Hereafter,  by  the  amendments,  the  re- 
tirement tax  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  may  be  cited  as  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act. 

4.    EMPLOTMENT   RELATION    ETFECTIVI   JULY 
31,   1946 

In  order  to  receive  credit  under  the  Re- 
tirement Act  for  service  rendered  prior 
to  January  1,  1937,  an  individual  must 
have  been  on  the  enactment  date,  August 
29.  1935,  in  the  active  service  of  or  in  an 
"employment  relation"  to  an  employer. 
Under  the  former  act,  an  individual  was 
In  an  employment  relation  to  an  em- 
ployer if  he  was  on  furlough  subject  to 
call  for  service  and  ready  and  willing  to 
serve  or  on  leave  of  absense  or  absent  on 
account  of  sickness  or  disability  all  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  established  rules  and 
practices  in  effect  on  the  employer.  Un- 
der the  amendment  made  by  section  201 
of  the  amendments,  only  the  following 
may  have  an  employment  relation  on 
August  29,  1935— the  enactment  date: 
First,  an  individual  who  was  on  the 
enactment  date  on  a  leave  of  absence  ex- 
pressly granted  him  by  an  employer  and 
if  this  leave  is  established  before  July 
1947.  If  a  leave  of  absence  was  grant- 
ed purporting  to  extend  through  August 
29,  1935.  but  actually  was  no  longer  in 
effect  on  August  29, 1935,  that  is.  if  before 
that  date  the  leave  of  absence  was  nulli- 
fied by,  for  example,  a  furlough  or  re- 
tirement, the  individual  will  not  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  on  such  leave  on 
that  date. 

Second,  an  individual  who  did  in  fact 
return  to  service  and  worked  in  at  least 
six  different  calendar  months,  whether  or 
not  consecutive,  after  August  29.  1935, 
and  before  1946.  Third,  an  individual 
who  before  the  enactment  date  did  not 
retire  and  was  not  retired  or  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  last  employer  by 
whom  he  was  employed,  but  (A)  solely  by 
reason  of  his  physical  or  mental  disabil- 
ity he  ceased  before  the  enactment  date 
to  be  in  the  service  of  such  employer  and 
thereafter  remained  continuously  dis- 
abled imtil  he  attained  age  65  or  until 
August  1945.  or  (B)  solely  by  reason  of 
his  physical  or  mental  disability  an  em- 
ployer by  whom  he  was  employed  before 


the  enactment  date  did  not  on  or  after 
the  enactment  date  and  before  August 
1945  call  him  to  return  to  service,  or  (C) 
if  he  was  so  called  he  was  solely  for  such 
reason  unable  to  render  service  in  six 
calendar  months.  And  finally,  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  out  of  service  on  the 
enactment  date  by  reason  of  a  discharge 
which,  within  1  year  after  the  discharge, 
was  protested  to  an  appropriate  labor 
representative  or  to  the  employer  as 
wrongful,  and  which  was  followed  within 
10  years  of  the  discharge  by  reinstate- 
ment in  good  faith  to  the  individuai's 
former  service  with  all  his  seniority 
rights. 

Individuals  will  fall  within  clause  (A) 
of  the  third  category  if  they  show  that 
their  cessation  of  service  before  the  en- 
actment date  was  due  solely  to  disability 
and  that  they  continued  to  be  disabled 
until  age  65  or  until  July  31.  1945;  it  is 
immaterial  that,  had  they  recovered 
from  the  disability  they  could  not  have 
returned  to  service  for  some  other  rea- 
son. An  individual  who  ceased  service 
before  the  enactment  date  solely  because 
of  physical  or  mental  disability,  did  not 
retire,  and  was  not  retired  or  discharged, 
before  the  enactment  date,  and  was  al- 
ready 63  or  over  before  that  date,  or  be- 
fore cessation  of  service,  will  have  an 
employment  relation  without  further 
proof  of  disability.  It  will  be  unneces- 
sary, under  this  clause,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  individual  would  have  been 
called  to  service  at  any  time. 

Under  clause  (B)  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  the  individual 
would  have  been  recalled  to  service  in 
the  period  August  30,  1935,  and  July  31, 
1945.  if  he  had  not  been  physically  or 
mentally  disabled  throughout  that  pe- 
riod. Qualification  under  this  clause 
may  be  established  (1)  by  proof  that 
during  a  period  of  physical  or  mental 
disability,  the  employee  next  junior  in 
seniority  was  called  for  service:  (2)  there 
is  nothing  otherwise  to  show  that  the  in- 
dividual would  not  have  been  called: 
and  (3)  the  employer  affirmatively  states 
that  the  individual  would  have  been 
called. 

Under  clause  (C>  It  will  be  necessary 
to  ascertain,  first,  in  cases  in  which  the 
individual  did  not  respond  to  a  call  to 
service,  whether  he  did  not  respond 
solely  because  of  disability;  and,  sec- 
ond, in  cases  in  which  he  did  respond  to 
such  a  call,  whether  he  did  not  work  in  6 
months  solely  because  of  disability,  or  be- 
cause the  job  did  not  last  6  months:  or 
if  the  job  had  lasted  6  mouths,  whether 
he  would  have  been  unable  to  work  in  6 
months  solely  because  of  disability:  or 
whether  he  failed  to  work  in  6  months 
for  other  reasons,  such  as  resignation, 
discharge,  and  so  forth. 

The  definition  of  "employment  rela- 
tion" contains  a  proviso,  however,  ex- 
cluding individuals  otherwise  qualified 
if:  They  had  been  pensioned  by  their 
employers  prior  to  the  enactment  date 
and  had  been  awarded  a  i>ension  under 
section  6  of  the  Retirement  Act;  their 
last  period  of  service  before  the  enact- 
ment date  was  outside  the  United  States 
under  conditions  in  which  the  ser/ice 
Itself  would  not  be  creditable;  and  their 
only  connection  with  .the  industry  lies  in 


having  maintained  a  relationship  or  re- 
established a  relationship  with  a  local 
Ipdge  of  a  labor  union. 

S.  OTHEX  SEBVICSS  BEFORE  THE  BMACTMENT  DATS 
MADE  OEDrrABLS,  ErTECTIVB  JULT    31,    lt«6 

Another  problem  with  respect  to  the 
rights  to  credit  for  prior  service  under 
the  Retirement  Act  is  dealt  with  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  amendments.  Under  these 
amendments,  service  prior  to  August  29, 
1935,  to  a  nonemployer  In  operations  In- 
volving the  use  of  startdard  railroad 
equipment  may  be  credited  If  such  opera- 
tions were  conducted  on  August  29,  1935, 
by  an  employer. 

e.    FRACTION  or  A  TEAS  OF  SJOIVICE,  ErFICTIVE 
jn.E  31,   1946 

Formerly,  in  computing  years  of  serv- 
ice, imder  the  Retirement  Act.  months  of 
service  were  accumulated,  and  an  ulti- 
mate fraction  of  less  than  6  months  was 
taken  at  its  actual  value,  and  an  ultimate 
fraction  of  6  months  or  more  was  taken 
as  a  year.  The  amendment  limits  the 
privilege  of  counting  an  ultimate  frac- 
tion of  6  months  or  more  as  a  year  to  per- 
sons having  at  least  4  '/a  years  of  service, 
or  54  months. 

7.  CURRENT  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  RAIUOAD 
INimSTHY,  SECTION  203  OF  THE  AMENDMENTS, 
EFFECT!  VB  JAJTUART    1,    194  7 

The  amendments  provide  for  the  Re- 
tirement Act  a  definition  for  "current 
connection  with  the  railroad  industry." 
This  is  new,  no  similar  concept  appear- 
ing in  the  prior  law. 

The  general  test  of  current  connection 
is  that  the  individual  have  had  at  least 
12  months  of  railroad  service  out  of  the 
last  30  months,  that  Is.  the  30  months 
immediately  preceding  the  month  of 
retirement  or  death  whichever  first  oc- 
curs, but  if  the  individual  did  not  have 
12  months  of  railroad  service  in  the  last 
30  months,  he  may  select  any  other  30- 
month  period  for  such  purpose  provided 
that  in  the  period  after  such  30  months 
and  the  month  of  his  retirement  or 
death,  he  did  not  have  any  regular  em- 
ployment outside  the  railroad  industry. 
Thus,  an  individual  who  is  on  furlough 
for  a  substantial  period  preceding  his 
retirement  or  death  but  does  not  go  into 
another  industry  will  not  be  prejudiced. 
If  the  individual  hves  to  retirement  age 
and  is  currently  connected  with  the  rail- 
road Industry  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment, he  remains  currently  connected 
for  life  so  that  any  survivor  benefits  pay- 
able at  his  death  will  be  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act. 

The  definition  Is  significant  in  the  fol- 
lowing three  respects: 

First.  Only  persons  currently  con- 
nected with  the  industry  at  the  time  the 
annuity  accrues  are  entitled  to  annui- 
ties based  on  occupational  disability  as 
distinguished  from  permanent  total  dis- 
ability for  all  work. 

Second.  Only  persons  currently  con- 
nected with  the  railroad  industry  at  tiie 
time  the  annuity  begins  to  accrue 'are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  minimum 
annuity  provisions. 

Third.  Only  the  survivors  of  persons 
currenUy  connected  with  the  railroad 
industry  at  the  time  of  death  receive 
their  survivor  benefits  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act   although  Social 
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Security  Act  services  will  be  credited; 
all  others,  except  the  survivors  of  pen- 
sioners and  annuitants  under  the  Rail-, 
road  Retirement  Act,  look  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  receiving  credit,  however, 
for  their  railroad  service.  Pensioners 
taken  over  from  the  railroads,  and  annu- 
itants with  10  or  more  years  of  service 
whose  annuities  began  in  the  first  10 
years  following  1936  are  considered  to 
have  a  current  connection. 

Provision  is  made  also  for  deeming  a 
person  to  have  a  current  connection  if 
under  the  Social  Security  KoX  he  would 
have  no  insuret*  status,  or  a  lesser  in- 
sured status  than  he  would  have  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  This  per- 
mits the  adjudication  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  rather  than  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  the  claims  of  the 
sur\'ivors  of  such  person. 

8.    ANNUmES,     SECTION      20S     OF     THE     AMEND- 
MENTS, EFFECTIVE  JANUARY   1,   194  7 

Under  the  amendi-ents,  the  conditions 
for  eligibihty  to  an  annuity,  under  the 
retirement  act  are  liberalized  in  certain 
respects. 

One  amendment  makes  women  em- 
ployees, who  have  30  years  of  service, 
eligible  for  retiiement  on  a  full  annuity 
at  the  age  of  60. 

Another  provides  an  annuity  because 
of  occupational  disability;  heretofore 
the  only  disability  giving  annuity  eligi- 
bility was  total  and  permanent  disablhty 
to  do  any  kind  of  regular  work..  It  is 
now  provided  that  persons  "currently 
connected  with  the  railroad  industry" 
who  are  disabled  to  work  in  t^eir  regular 
occupation  are  entitled  to  retire  on  full 
annuity  if  they  have  20  years  of  service 
or  are  60  years  of  age.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  Board,  in  determining 
whether  the  employee  is  disabled  for  his 
regular  occupation,  should  make  such 
determination  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally prevailing  standards  in  the  in- 
dustry. It  also  provides  that  the  Board 
cooperate  with  employers  and  employees 
In  bringing  about  a  greater  degree  of 
standardization  of  employers'  practices 
with  respect  to  occupational  disqualifica- 
tion. If  an  employee  has  not  been  dis- 
qualified by  his  employer,  the  Board  may 
still  award  him  an  occupational  dis- 
ability annuity  if  the  Board  finds  that  his 
condition  is  disabling  for  work  in  his 
regular  occupation  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  generally  established. 

With  respect  to  regular  occupation.  It 
Is  provided  that  an  individual's  regular 
occupation  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
occupation  in  which  he  worked  in  more 
calendar  months  than  in  any  other  occu- 
pation during  the  last  5  years  in  which 
he  worked.  If  the  employee  during  the 
last  15  years  worked  in  a  particular  oc- 
cupation for  one- naif  or  more  of  his 
total  working  months  he  may  claim  that 
occupation  as  his  regular  occupation. 
In  other  words,  if  the  5-year  test  and  the 
15-year  test  would  show  different  occu- 
pations to  be  the  regular  occupation, 
either  one  might  be  regarded  as  the  em- 
ployee's regiilar  occupation  and  the  em- 
ployee is  allowed  to  choose  which  of  the 
two  is  to  be  used  in  judging  occupational 
disability. 

The  next  amendment  revises  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  annuities  may  be 


paid  for  total  and  permanent  disability 
for  all  work.  Under  the  unamended  law 
a  person  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled for  all  work  is  eligible  for  a  full 
annuity  upon  completing  30  years  of 
service  or  for  a  reduced  annuity  at  age 
60.  irrespective  of  the  years  of  service. 
Those  requirements  are  liberalized  in 
that  the  service  requirements  for  a  full 
annuity  based  on  total  disability  are  re- 
duced from  30  to  10  years;  and  an  an- 
nuity without  reduction  may  be  awarded 
at  age  60,  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
years  of  service. 

The  provisions  relating  to  proof  of 
continuance  of  disability  and  recovery 
from  disability  are  in  substance  un- 
changed; they  were  rewritten  merely  to 
adapt  theta  to  cover  both  the  occupa- 
tional disability  and  the  disability  for  all 
work.  The  only  substantive  change  is 
the  provision  that  an  individual  who 
earns  more  than  $75  a  month  for  six  con- 
secutive months  in  either  self-employ- 
ment or  services  for  hire,  is  deemed  to 
have  recovered,  irrespective  of  his  actual 
physical  condition. 

9.  COMPUTATION  OF  ANNUtHES.  SECTION  207  OF 
THE  AMENDMENTS,  EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  1, 
194  7 

Prior  to  the  amendments,  service  after 
June  30,  1937,  was  not  creditable  under 
the  Retirement  Act  to  an  individual  after 
he  attained  age  65;  but  the  compensa- 
tion for  such  service  was  creditable  if  it 
resulted  in  a  greater  average  compen- 
sation. Under  the  amendment,  service 
after  June  30,  1937.  will  be  creditable  to 
an  individual  to  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  he  attained  age  65.  The 
service  after  such  calendar  year  will  not 
be  creditable  and  the  compensation  for 
such  service  will  not  be  considered  even 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  aver- 
age compensation. 

10.  MONTHLY  COMPENSATION.  SECTIONS  208  AND 
209  OF  THE  AMENDMENTS,  EFFECTIVE  JULY  31, 
1946 

The  amendment  to  the  definition  of 
monthly  compensation  under  the  retire- 
ment act  will  enable  redcaps — who  gen- 
erally were  compensated  entirely  by  tips 
prior  to  September  1940  ard  whose  com- 
pensation could  not  be  computed — to 
use  their  compei»sation  in  the  period 
from  September  1940  through  August 
1941  as  the  measure  of  creditable  com- 
jjensation. 

11.  MINIMUM    ANNUITIES,    SECTION    2 1 0    OF    TH« 
AMENDMENTS.  EFFECTIVE  JANUARY   1,  1947 

This  amendment  revises  the  minimum 
annuity  provisions.  Formerly  the  only 
minimum  provided  was  for  an  individual 
who  was  an  employee  at  the  time  he  at- 
tained age  65  and  who  had  at  least  20 
years  of  service.  The  minimum  was  $40, 
unless  the  individual's  monthly  compen- 
sation was  under  $50,  in  which  case  the 
minimum  was  80  percent  of  the  monthly 
compensation,  but  not  less  than  $20  or 
an  amount  equal  to  the  monthly  com- 
pensation, whichever  was  less.  The 
amendment  provides  a  more  liberal  min- 
imum. The  effect  of  this  liberalization 
which  applies  to  all  persons  having  a 
current  connection  with  the  railroad  in- 
dustry at  retirement  and  at  least  5  years 
of  service,  is  that  for  individuals  who 
have  17  years  of  service  or  more  and 


whose  average  monthly  compensation  is 
$50  or  more,  the  minimum  would  be  $50; 
if  the  compensation  is  less  than  $50  pr 
if  the  individual  has  less  than  17  years 
of  service  the  minimum  would  be  $3 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of 
service  or  the  average  monthly  compen- 
sation, whichever  is  less. 

12.  ACCRUED  ANNUITIES  UNPAID  AT  DEATH.  SEC- 
TION 211  OF  THE  AMENDMENTS,  EFFECTIVE 
JANUARY    1.    1»47 

Formerly,  any  annuity  payments 
v.hich  had  accrued  but  had  not  yet  been 
paid  when  the  annuitant  died  v.-ere  paid 
to  the  surviving  spouse  if  the  spouse  was 
entitled  to  a  survivor  annuity  pursuant 
to  a  joint  and  survivor  election;  other- 
wise they  were  paid  to  the  individuals 
entitled  to  receive  the  lump-sum  death 
benefits.  These  provisions  are  no  longer 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
survivor-benefit  provisions  of  the 
amendment  are  in  substitution  for  both 
the  joint  and  survivor  election  provisions 
and  for  the  lump-sum  death-btnefit  pro- 
visions. It  is  accordingly  provide.:  that 
the  devolution  of  accrued  and  unpaid 
annuities  correspond  to  the  new  sur- 
vivor-benefit provisions  rather  than  the 
old  survivor  annuity  and  death-benefit 
provisions. 

13.  JOINT  AND  SURVIVOR  ELECTIONS,  SECTION 
212  OF  THE  AMENDMENTS,  EFFECTIVE  JULY 
31,    1946 

Heretofore  an  individual  could  elect  to 
have  his  annuity  converted  into  a  joint 
and  survivor  annuity  of  equivalent  value 
that  is,  to  receive  a  reduced  annuity  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  to  allow  his  surviving 
spouse  to  receive  an  annuity  during  her 
lifetime.  Since  surviving  spouses  are 
provided  for  under  the  new  survivor- 
benefit  provisions  it  becomes  unneces- 
sary to  continue  the  provision  for  joint 
survivor  annuity  elections,  and  this  pro- 
vision is  therefore  repealed  for  the  fu- 
ture. Elections  already  made,  however, 
may  be  preserved  if  reaffirmed  before  • 
January  1,  1948. 

14.  SURVIVOR     BENEFITS,    EFFECTIVI    JANUARY     1, 

194  7 

Section  213  of  the  amendments  to  the 
retirement  act  provides  a  new  section  5, 
and  substitutes  for  the  former  election 
and  lump-sum  death-benefit  provisions, 
survivor  benefits  like  those  provided 
under  the  social  security  system.  The 
lump-sum  death  benefit  which  is  .super- 
seded was  roughly  equivalent  to  the  in- 
dividual's tax  contributions  to  the  fund 
minus  any  annuities  that  may  have  been 
paid. 

For  purposes  of  the  survivor  benefits 
two  kinds  of  insured  status  are  recog- 
nized, completely  insured  and  partially 
insured.  Survivor  benefits  of  all  the 
kinds  provided  are  available  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  completely  insured  individuals 
whereas  only  those  benefits  for  children, 
and  widows  with  children  in  their  care, 
and  the  lump-sum  payment,  are  avail- 
able to  survivors  of  persons  only  par- 
tially insured.  The  amount  of  each  sur- 
vivor benefit  is  determined  by  reference 
to  what  is  called  the  basic  amount.  This 
basic  amount  is  derived  by  a  formula 
from  the  average  monthly  earnings  and 
the  years  of  covered  employment  of  the 
employee  after  1936. 
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Subsection  (a>  of  new  section  5:  This 
subsection  provides  a  monthly  benefit  for 
widow  after  attainment  of  age  65  until 
death  or  remarriage.  It  is  three-fourths 
of  the  basic  amount. 

Subsection  (b):  This  subsection  pro- 
vides a  monthly  benefit  to  widows  under 
age  65  during  the  perod  that  they  have 
one  or  more  of  the  employee's  children 
under  the  age  of  18  in  their  care.  This 
benefit  is  also  three-fourths  of  the  basic 
amount. 

Subsection  (c) :  This  subsection  pro- 
vides monthly  benefits  for  each  child — 
under  the  age  of  18 — of  a  deceased  em- 
ployee. This  benefit  is  one-half  of  the 
basic  amount. 

Subsection  (d):  In  the  absence  of  a 
widow  or  children,  parents  over  age  65, 
and  dependent  on  the  deceased  employee 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  are  provided 
monthly  benefits  of  one-half  the  basic 
amount. 

Subsection  (e) :  A  parent  or  child  is 
entitled  to  only  one  annuity  even  though 
otherwise  two  or  more  annuities  might 
have  beer  claimed  independently  with 
respect  to  the  death  of  two  or  more  em- 
ployees. 

Subsection  (f ) :  In  the  event  that  a 
completely  or  partially  insured  em- 
ployee dies  after  1946  and  no  survivors 
are  entitled  to  immediate  monthly 
benefits,  a  lump-sum  amounting  to  eight 
times  the  employee's  basic  amount  is 
paid.  This  lump-sum  is  paid  to  the  sur- 
viving spouse,  but  if  none,  to  the  chil- 
dren; if  none  of  these,  to  parents;  and 
if  there  are  no  persons  in  any  of  these 
classes,  there  may  be  reimbursement  of 
anyone  who  paid  the  deceased's  funeral 
expenses,  up  to  the  lump  sum. 

In  some  cases  survivors  may  be  enti- 
tled immediately  to  a  monthly  benefit, 
but  eligibility  may  terminate  very  short- 
ly thereafter,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  child  a  month  or  two  less  than 
age  18.  Under  those  circumstances,  in 
order  that  the  survivors  may  not  be 
worse  off  than  they  would  be  if  they  had 
been  entitled  only  to  the  lump  sum,  this 
subsection  guarantees  benefits  within 
the  year  following  the  employee's  death 
at  least  equal  to  the  lump  sum. 

The  period  within  which  the  applica- 
tion for  the  lump-sum  benefit  must  be 
made  is  2  years.  In  case  the  employee 
was  missing  in  the  armed  forces,  the  2 
years  runs  from  the  time  the  War  or 
Navy  E>epartment  oflBcially  determines 
him  to  be  dead. 

Subsection  (g)  (1>:  This  section  ex- 
cludes from  survivor-benefit  rights  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  any  survivors  en- 
titled, with  respect  to  the  same  employee, 
to  benefits  under  this  act  except  that 
benefit  rights  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  may  have  begun  to  accrue 
before  this  section  goes  into  effect,  are 
preserved  if  those  benefits  should  exceed 
the  benefits  payable  under  this  act. 

(2)  If  a  widow  or  child  or  parent  is 
receiving  any  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  other  than  those  from 
which  they  are  excluded  by  the  preceding 
paragraph,  this  paragraph  limits  the 
amount  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
this  act  so  that  the  total  amount  received 
under  both  acts  equals  no  more  than  the 
larger  benefit. 


Subsection  (h) :  Since  the  survivor 
benefits  may  be  pajTible  independently 
to  a  widow  and  to  each  child,  the  total  of 
these  benefits  might  In  the  absence  of 
limitation  become  relatively  excessive. 
Therefore,  this  subsection  puts  an  over- 
all limit  on  the  survivor  benefits  payable 
to  the  family  with  respect  to  the  death  of 
a  particular  employee;  the  limit  is,  gen- 
erally speaking.  $120,  twice  the  em- 
ployee's basic  amount — that  is,  the 
equivalent  of  four  children's  annuities — 
or  80  percent  of  the  employee's  average 
monthly  compensation,  whichever  is 
least.  The  minimum  total  of  annuities 
to  the  family  is  $10. 

Subsection  (i):  Parap:raphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  provide  In  sub- 
stance for  not  paying  a  survivor  annuity 
with  respect  to  any  month  in  which  any 
of  the  conditions  enumerated  in  para- 
graph (1)  exist — such  as  employment  for 
an  employer  or  work  for  wages  of  $25  or 
more — but  In  order  to  alleviate  the  pos- 
sible hardship  of  leaving  a  sui^vivor 
wholly  without  income  for  a  month  this 
provision  authorizes  the  deductions  to  be 
spread  over  a  longer  period.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose  that  a  widow  earns  $25  in 
wages  in  a  particular  month,  thereby 
forfeiting  a  month's  benefits.  To  cut  off 
the  whole  of  a  month's  benefit  at  one 
time  might  cause  hardship,  and  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  spread  the  re- 
quired deduction  over  a  number  of 
months. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  for  other  de- 
ductions to  be  made  so  as  to  avoid  du- 
plicating other  benefits  which  may  al- 
ready have  been  paid  under  the  Retire- 
ment or  Social  Security  Act  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  employment  or  to  compen- 
sate for  the  failure  to  pay  taxes  on  cer- 
tain employment  in  1939  by  persons  over 
65  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Paragraph  (4)  gives  discretion  to  the 
Board  to  provide  flexibility  in  deductions 
previously  provided  for,  and  provides  pro 
rata  distribution  among  the  several  ben- 
eficiaries of  any  increases  or  decreases  to 
meet  the  maximiun  and  minimum  totals 
provided  for  in  subsection  (h). 

Subsection  ( j ) :  This  subsection  sets 
the  effective  date  of  survivor  benefits  and 
provides  for  the  filing  of  applications  for 
survivor  benefits.  An  application  to  be 
valid  cannot  be  filed  more  than  3  months 
before  the  individual  becomes  entitled  to 
receive  benefits.  Applications  may  be 
filed  at  any  time  within  the  3  months 
following  the  month  in  which  eligibility 
Is  attained  without  loss  of  any  benefits, 
but  if  the  application  is  not  filed  within 
that  period  retroactive  benefits  will  not 
be  paid  and  the  first  payment  will  be  for 
the  month  In  which  the  application  is 
filed. 

Subsection  (k> : 

First.  This  paragraph  makes  railroad 
service  creditable  for  survivor-benefit 
purposes  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
As  stated  earlier, '  persons  eligible  for 
survivor  benefits  under  the  Retirement 
Act  are  denied  any  rights  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  survivor  benefits 
based  on  the  death  of  the  same  em- 
ployee. So  the  net  effect  of  the  two  pro- 
visions In  combination  Is  that  persons 
eligible  to  survivor  benefits  under  the 
Retirement  Act  look  exclusively  to  this 
act  whereas  those  not  so  eligible  wiU 


look  to  the  Social  Security  Act  and  wUl 
have  their  Social  Security  Act  benefits 
calculated  on  a  basis  which  credits  un- 
der that  act  railroad  service  also. 

Second.  Since  the  survivor  benefits  of 
the  families  of  men  who  died  currently 
connected  with  the  railroad  industry 
will,  be  based  also  on  wages  for  service 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  railroad-indu.stry  serv- 
ice ^  credited  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  the  families  of  persons  who  are 
not  currently  connected  with  the  rail- 
road Industry  when  they  die.  neither 
fund  would  charge  the  other  for  this 
reciprocal  crediting  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  distribution  of  can  through  re- 
ciprocal crediting  will  be  equitable. 
However,  experience  may  show  that  the 
distribution  may  not  be  entirely  equi- 
table to  one  fund  or  the  other  and  it  is 
consequently  proposed  that  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  make  a  joint  report  to  Con- 
gress together  with  their  recommenda- 
tions after  some  experience  has  been 
gained  and  they  are  able  to  tell  whether 
the  distribution  of  cost  Is  working  out 
equitably  or  not. 

Third.  Since  both  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  and  the  Social  Security 
Board  will  be  maintaining  records  of 
service  and  compensation  covered  by 
their  respective  acts  each  will  be  In  ap- 
position to,  and  will,  furnish  to  the  other 
reports  of  such  service  and  compensa- 
tion when  such  reports  are  needed  for 
the  adjudication  of  claims  Involving  the 
crediting  under  one  act  of  service  cov- 
ered by  the  other  act. 

Subsection  (1) : 

First.  This  incorporates  by  reference 
the  definitions  of  widow,  child,  and  par- 
ent contained  In  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  additional  qualifications  set  forth 
in  .subparagraphs  (i>,  (ii),  and  (iii)  are 
also  required,  in  .substance,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Second.  This  definition  merely  permits 
the  use  of  the  shorthahd  expression  "re- 
tirement annuity"  to  refer  to  railroad 
employee  annuities  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Acts  of  1935  and  1937  and 
the  term  "pension"  to  refer  to  the  pen- 
sions paid  imder  section  6  of  the  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937. 

Third.  For  survivor  benefit  purposes 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
roughly  also  for  those  provided  in  this 
act,  the  basic  unit  of  service  is  a  three- 
month  period  or  calendar  quarter  in 
which  a  minimum  of  $50  is  earned  in  cov- 
ered employment.  Some  calendar  quar- 
ters may  be  counted  twice  because  the 
individual  may  have  service  covered  un- 
der both  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Retirement  Act  in  the  same  quarter  but 
there  is  a  specific  prohibition  against 
counting  more  than  four  quarters  in  the 
same  year. 

Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth.  Retirement 
Act  quarters  of  coverage  are  differen- 
tiated from  Social  Security  Act  quarters 
of  coverage  by  calling  the  former  "com- 
pensation quarters  of  coverage"  and  the 
latter  "wage  quarters  of  coverage." 
Earnings  are  called  compensation  In  the 
Retirement  Act  and  wages  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  As  stated  above,  under 
both  acts  the  basic  unit  of  service  for 
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survivor-beneflt  purposes  is  a  3-month 
period  in  which  a  minimum  of  $50  is 
earned  In  covered  employment.  Under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  this  period  is  a 
calendar  quarter,  but  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  a  special  table  has  been 
constructed  based  on  an  annual  earnings 
figure  together  with  unnamed  months  of 
service  in  the  calendar  year. 

Seventh.  This   paragraph   sets    forth 
the  various  conditions  under  which  an 
Individual  is  completely  insured  for  Sur- 
vivor benefit  purposes.    As  stated  earlier, 
the  survivors  of  completely  insured  in- 
dividuals  qualily   for   all   the   survivor 
benefits  whereas  the  survivors  of  par- 
tially insured  individuals  qualify  only  for 
the  benefits  directed  to  the  support  of 
children  and  widows  having  children  in 
their  care,  and  lump-sum  payments.    An 
individual  is  completely  insured  if  he  has 
quarters  of  coverage — either  under  the 
Retirement  Act  or  the  Social  Security 
Act*  or  both — equal  to  at  least  one-half 
the  calendar  quarters  in  which  he  lives 
after  1936.  exclusive  of  the  time  he  was 
under  21  or  over  65  or  the  quarter  in 
which  he  dies,  but  once  he  gets  40  or 
more  quarters  of  coverage — that  is,  the 
equivalent   of    10   years — he   retains    a 
completely  insured  status  without  regard 
to  the  lapse  of  time  or  change  in  or  loss 
of  employment.    Persons  who  have  al- 
ready retired  or  will  retire  before  the 
end  of  this  year,  so  they  will  not  have 
had  a  fair  opportunity  to  become  com- 
pletely   insured    by    employment    after 
1936,   are   given   a   completely   insured 
status  provided  they  are  pensioners  or 
have  an  annuity  based  on  at  least  10 
years  of  service. 

Eighth.  An  individual  is  partially  in- 
sured if  he  has  six  quarters  of  coverage 
In  the  period  beginning  with  the  third 
calend'.r  year  before  the  year  of  death 
and  ending  with  the  quarter  before  that 
in  whjch  death  occurs. 

Ninth.  The  average  monthly  remuner- 
ation is  roughly  the  monthly  average  ob- 
tained by  averaging  total  creditable 
earnings  after  1936  under  either  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  or  Social  Security 
Act  coverage  or  both,  over  total  elapsed 
time  after  1936.  but  excluding  time  dur- 
ing which  the  individual  may  have  been 
retired  and  time  prior  to  age  22  during 
which  the  individual  did  not  have  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  the  quarter  in 
which  he  died. 

Tenth.  The  basic  amount  is  the  com- 
mon denominator,  so  to  speak,  by  refer- 
ence to  which  the  amount  of  all  sur- 
vivor benefits  Is  computed.  Monthly 
widow's  benefits  whether  based  on  age  or 
on  having  children  in  her  care  are  three - 
fourths  of  the  basic  amount;  each  child's 
monthly  benefit  and  a  parent's  monthly 
benefit  is^pne-half  the  basic  amount ;  and 
the  lump-sum  payment  is  eight  times  the 
basic  amount. 

The  formula  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (i>  is  the  normally  applicable  for. 
mula  and  gives  weight  Iwth  to  earnings 
and  to  the  amount  of  service  and  gives 
more  than  pro  rata  weight  to  earnings 
In  the  lower  brackets  so  as  to  avoid  hav- 
ing the  survivor  benefits  of  low-paid 
employees  normally  fall  below  a  sub- 
sistence level.  The  formula  will  produce 
monthly  Ijeneflts  which  in  general  are 
about  25  percent  higher  than  social  se> 


curity  monthly  benefits,  and  limip-sum 
payments  which  are  66%  percent  higher 
than  social  security  lump-sum  pay- 
ments. In  the  words  of  the  statute,  the 
basic  amount  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
employee  is  as  follows: 

(I)  •  •  •  the  sum  of  (A)  40  percent 
of  his  average  monthly  remuneration,  up  to 
and  including  $75;  plus  (B)  10  percent  of 
such  average  monthly  remuneration  exceed- 
ing $75  and  up  to  an  including  $250,  p'u^ 
(C)  1  percent  of  the  sum  of  (A)  plus  (B) 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  after  1936 
in  each  of  which  the  compensation,  wages, 
or  both,  paid  to  him  will  have  been  equal  to 
$200  or  more;  if  the  basic  amount,  thus  com- 
puted, is  less  than  $10  it  shall  be  increased 
to  $10. 

15.   RTTtlRNS  OF  COMPENS-^TION   AND   RECORDS   OF 
THE  BOARD,  EFFECTIVE  JULY   31,    194  6 

Section  8  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  is  changed  by  section  214  of 
the  amendments.  The  amendments 
contained  in  this  section  accomplish  two 
things:  First,  they  amend  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  reports  of  service  and 
compensation,  which  employers  must 
make  to  the  Board,  so  as  to  change  over 
from  the  earned  to  the  paid  basis.  Sec- 
ondly, these  amendments  give  conclu- 
sive effect  to  the  Board's  records  after 
a  certain  period.  As  a  matter  of  practi- 
cal administration,  of  course,  the  Board 
cannot  adjudicate  cases  from  the  origi- 
nal periodic  reports  made  by  employers; 
it  is  necessary  to  transcribe  the  informa- 
tion into  individual  cumulative  accounts 
covering  the  record  of  a  particular  em- 
ployee over  his  whole  period  of  service. 
When  that  transcription  has  been  made 
the  original  reports  become  useless  and 
should  be  discarded.  But  the  Board  has 
been  hesitant  to  discard  them  since  un- 
der the  prior  law  the  original  reports 
rather  than  the  transcription — which  Is 
annually  checked  '^•ith  the  employee — is 
authoritative.  Under  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  this  same  change 
was  made  as  a  part  of  the  1940  amend- 
ments. 

16.    JUDICIAL    REMEW,    EFFECTIVE   JULY    31.    1946 

Section  10  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  section  215 
of  the  amendments.  The  amendments 
make  the  judicial  review  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  applicable  to  Retirement 
Act  cases.  It  is  of  importance  to  attain 
uniformity  since  very  frequently,  partic- 
ularly in  coverage  cases,  the  same  issue 
must  be  decided  under  both  acts  and  uni- 
form provisions  will  enable  the  Board  to 
decide  the  issue  in  a  single  consolidated 
proceeding  with  a  single  court  review.  In 
view  of  the  amendment  to  the  judicial 
review  provisions  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  judicial  review  hereafter 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  must 
be  initiated  in  a  circuit  court  of  appeals 
or  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  rather  than  in  the  Federal 
district  courts. 

17.   RXGISTRATION  PERIOD,  ITFECTIVE  JULY  1, 
1947 

Subsection  1  (h)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended 
by  section  301  of  the  amendments,  which 
changes  the  definition  of  "registration 
period"  so  as  to  cover  also  registration 
periods  based  on  days  of  sickness.  In 
other  words,  compensation  may  be  paid 


for  sickness  as  well  as  unemployment; 
however,  days  of  unemployment  and 
days  of  sickness  may  not  be  combined  in 
the  same  registration  period;  but  a  reg- 
istration period  based  on  days  of  sickness 
may  be  begun  before  a  registration  pe- 
riod based  on  days  of  unemployment  has 
expired  and  vice  versa.  That  is  to  say, 
an  individual  who  has  current  a  registra- 
tion period  in  which  he  has  had,  say,  4 
days  of  unemployment  when  he  becomes 
sick  can  immediately  begin  a  registra- 
tion period  based  on  his  sickness  so  that 
the  pendency  of  one  kind  of  registration 
period  does  not  prevent  the  individual 
from  having  current  a  registration  pe- 
riod of  the  other  kind;  but  he  cannot,  of 
course,  add  the  days  of  sickness  to  the 
days  of  unemployment  or  vice  versa  in 
determining  the  number  of  compensable 
days — that  is,  excess  over  7  or  4,  as  the 
case  may  be — in  a  registration  period. 

18.    REMUNERATION,  EFFECTIVE  JULY    1,   1947 

Subsection  1  (j>  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended 
by  section  302  of  the  amendments  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  from  remunera- 
tion, maternity  and  sickness  benefits 
paid  under  a  nongovernmental  plan. 
The  significance  of  this  provision  is  that 
an  individual  cannot  be  considered  un- 
employed on  any  day  with  respect  to 
which  he  receives  remuneration;  hence 
an  individual  who  is  not  receiving  pay 
but  some  form  of  private  unemployment 
sickness  or  maternity  Insurance  is  not 
to  be  precluded  from  drawing  unem- 
ployment insurance  under  the  act. 

19.   DAY    or   SICKNESS,    EFFECTIVB    JULY    1,    1947 

Subsection  1  (k)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended 
by  section  303  of  the  amendments  by 
adding  a  definition  of  a  day  of  sickness, 
which  in  the  words  of  the  statute  is  as 
follows: 

A  day  of  sickness,  with  respect  to  any 
employee,  means  a  calendar  day  on  which 
because  of  any  physical,  mental,  psycho- 
logical, or  nervous  injury,  Illness,  sickness, 
or  disease  he  is  not  able  to  work  or  which 
is  included  in  a  maternity  period,  and  with 
respect  to  which  (i)  no  remuneration  is 
payable  or  accrues  to  him.  and  (11)  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe,  a  statement  of  sickness  if 
filed  within  such  reasonable  period,  not  in 
excess  of  10  days,  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

20.   BENEFITS,    EFFECTIVE   JULY    1,    1947 

Subsection  1  (1)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended 
by  section  304  of  the  amendments  so  as 
to  include  sickness  benefits  within  the 
term  "benefits." 

This  section  of  the  amendments  also 
describes  the  statement  of  sickness  and 
statement  of  maternity  sickness — that  is, 
the  certificate  from  a  doctor — which  is 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  Board  to 
establish  days  of  sickness  or  maternity 
periods.  Ordinarily  this  will  be  the 
proof  on  which  benefits  are  paid  but  the 
Board  will  have  power  to  investigate  fur- 
ther if  it  has  reason  to  doubt  the  proof 
thus  furnished.  The  statement  of  sick- 
ness with  respect  to  sickness  and  mater- 
nity benefits  corresponds  to  and  serves 
the  same  function  as  registration  at  an 
employment  ofQce  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment insurance. 
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Finally,  this  section  also  defines 
"maternity  period."  that  is.  the  period 
before  and  after  the  birth  of  a  child  to 
a  female  employee  for  which  period  she 
receives  maternity  benefits.  Payment 
will  be  made  for  116  days. 

31.   BENEFITS  FOR  DAYS  OF  SICKNESS.   EFFECTIVE 
JULY    1,    1947 — 22.   TWO    NEW    DAILY    BENEFIT 

BATES.  EFFBCnV«  JULY   31,    1946 23.    BENEFIT 

YEAR    FOR     UATEHNITY    PAYMENTS,     EFFECTIVC 

JULY    1.    1947 

Section  2  (a)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by 
Section  305  of  the  amendments.  This 
section  amends  the  l)enefit-payment  pro- 
visions so  as  to  provide  for  payments 
with  respect  to  days  of  sickness  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  days  of  unemployment; 
and  add  two  new  benefit  rates.  $4.50 
for  employees  having  base  year  earnings 
between  $2,000  and  $2,499.99.  and  $5  for 
employees  with  higher  base  year  earn- 
ings. The  section  provides  also  that 
where  a  maternity  period  begins  in  one 
benefit  year  and  extends  over  into  an- 
other benefit  year,  payments  are  to  con- 
tinue on  the  basis  on  which  they  started 
even  though  the  daily  benefit  rate  for  a 
new  period  in  the  new  benefit  year  might 
have  been  different;  if,  however,  the  em- 
ployee did  not  qualify  in  the  benefit  year 
in  which  the  maternity  period  begins, 
and  hence  no  payments  have  been  begun, 
but  the  employe?  is  qualified  in  the  new 
benefit  year,  payments  are  begun,  of 
course,  as  soon  as  the  employee  becomes 
entitled.  An  additional  provision  elim- 
inates possibility  of  combining  days  of 
sickness  with  days  of  unemployment  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  benefits. 

34.    EXTENSION  OF  DUHATION  OF  BENEFITS, 
EFFECTIVE  JULY   1,  1946 

Section  2  (c)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by 
section  206  of  the  amendments.  This  in- 
cresises  the  maximum  number  of  com- 
pensable days  of  unemployment  in  a 
benefit  year  from  100  to  130,  and  estab- 
lishes the  same  maximum  for  days  of 
sickness. 

25.  TECHNICAL  CHANCES,  ETTECTrVI  JULY   1.   1947 

Subsection  2  (f)  and  section  3  of  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  In.^urance  Act 
are  amended  by  sections  307  and  308  of 
the  amendments.  Section  307  operates  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  sickness  bene- 
fits, or  to  recover  them  if  paid,  in  cases 
where  the  employer  pays  remuneration 
for  days  otherwise  days  of  sickness;  and 
section  308  accomplishes  the  change 
over  in  crediting  compensation  for  bene- 
fit purposes  from  a  payable  to  a  paid 
basis. 

26.  DISQUALIFICATION   PROVISIONS  FOR   SICKNESS 

BENEFITS,  EFFECTIVE  JULY   1,   194  7 

Section  4  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by  sec- 
tions 309  and  310  of  the  amendments. 
These  two  sections  merely  rearrange  and 
in  part  rephrase  disqualifying  conditions 
applicable  to  unemployment  insurance  so 
as  to  separate  those  which  are  applicable 
to  sickness  Insurance  from  those  ap- 
plicable only  to  unemployment  insurance. 
The  disqualifications  which  have  ap- 
plication to  sickness  insurance  are: 
Fraudulent  claim  of  benefits,  receipt  of 
State  sickness  or  unemployment  insur- 
ance, retirement  or  other  social-insur- 
ance benefits;  and,  in  the  case  of  train 


and  engine  service  employees,  or  em- 
ployees in  similar  services,  the  prior  ac- 
cumulation of  sufBcient  earnings  to 
cover  the  period  for  which  claim  is  made. 

37.  PROCXDUSK  FOR  APPEALS  AND  JUDICIAL  RXVIEW 
XFFKCTIVK   JULY    31.    1946 

Section  5  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by  sec- 
tions 311-316  of  the  amendments.  The 
prior  law  provided  for  administrative  re- 
view of  initially  rejected  claims  by  dis- 
trict boards.  Such  provision  was  made 
on  the  assumption  that  there  might  be 
a  large  volume  of  appeals.  In  fact,  there 
have  been  practically  no  appeals,  and  the 
Board  itself  has  handled  the  few  that 
have  been  taken;  consequently,  the  dis- 
trict boards  have  never  functioned.  The 
amendment  eliminates  the  provision  for 
district  boards  and  authorizes  the  Board 
to  establish  such  intermediate  reviewing 
bodies  as  may  be  called  for  if  the  vol- 
ume of  appeals  should  require  any. 

In  the  past  the  Board  was  authorized 
to  decide  coverage  cases  in  special  pro- 
ceedings, determining  simultaneously  the 
liabilities  of  the  employer  for  contribu- 
tions and  the  benefit  rights  of  all  em- 
ployees concerned.  By  conducting  a 
single,  thorough,  consolidated  proceed- 
ing, both  eflBciency  of  administration 
and  most  adequate  protection  of  all 
rights  are  secured.  However,  that  pro- 
cedure contemplated  that  whenever  such 
an  issue  arose  there  would  be  pending 
benefit  claims  and  that  the  employer 
would  have  refused  to  comply  with  the 
act.  If  there  happened  to  have  been  no 
persons  unemployed  at  the  moment  and 
hence  no  current  claims  pending,  or  If 
the  employer  complied  with  the  act  by 
paying  the  contributions  but  paid  them 
imder  protest  and  claimed  a  refund,  some 
doubt  arose  as  to  whethgi  the  Board  had 
authority  to  proceed  with  a  determina- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances  the  is- 
sue was  just  as  muc'i  present,  and  it  was 
just  a.*:  important  for  the  employer  and 
employees  to  have  the  issue  determined 
as  though  all  the  conditions  which  the 
statute  contemplated  were  present — 
normally  they  are  present,  but  occa- 
sionally they  are  not.  This  amendment 
will  enable  the  Board  to  proceed  to  a 
determination  whenever  a  coverage  issue 
actually  arises,  regardless  of  the  form  in 
which  it  arises,  and  makes  it  clear  that 
coverage  issues  are  to  be  determined  in 
proceedings  in  which  all  parties  in  inter- 
est have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Another  change  made  was  to  place 
initial  review  in  the  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peal or  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  rather  than  in  the 
district  courts. 

28.  EMPLOYERS'  BETUKNS  AND  BOARD  BECOROS 
FOR  THX  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT, 
EFFECnVI   JULY    31,    1946 

Section  6  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  which  provides  for 
the  filing  with  the  Board  of  employers' 
returns  of  compensation  is  amended  by 
section  317  of  the  amendments.  The 
pur]3ose  of  this  amendment  is  merely  to 
change  over  compensation  from  a  "pay- 
able" to  a  "paid"  basis. 

89.     PAYMXRT     OF     CONTUBUTIOMS,     DTCCTITS 
JAKUABT    1.    It47 

Section  8  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by  sec- 


tion 318  of  the  amendments.  This  makes 
precisely  the  same  changes  with  respect 
to  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
contributions  by  subordinate  units  of 
railway  labor  organizations  (except  that 
the  3  percent  contribution  rate  remains 
the  same)  as  are  made  by  section  3  of 
the  amendments  with  respect  to  assess- 
ing taxes  under  the  Retiiement  Taxing 
Act. 

30.  ENFOXCEMENT  OF  SUBPIMAS,  ErFECtlVK  JTTIT 
SI.  1946 

Section  12  (b)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment In.-^urance  Act  is  amended  by 
section  319  of  the  amendments  and  pro- 
vides for  the  Board  to  Invoke  the  aid  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  as 
well  as  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  securing  the  attendance 
and  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  for  the 
orders  writs,  and  processes  issued  by 
such  courts  in  such  connection  to  run 
and  be  served  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 


31.    OTHER   TECHNICAL    AMKNDMENTS,    EFl'tXTIVB 
JULY   31,    1946 

Subsections  (f)  and  (g>  of  section  12 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  are  amended  by  sections  320 
and  321  of  the  amendments.  These  are 
merely  technical  changes  required  by 
the  inclusion  of  provision  for  sickness 
benefits. 

33.    PROCEDUBB  WITH  BSSPBCT  TO  SICKNESS  BKNB- 
FTTS.   EPFZCTIVS  JULY    31.    1946 

Section  12  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  is  further  amended 
by  sections  322  and  323  of  the  amend- 
ments so  as  to  authorize  the  Board  to 
establish  the  procedures  for  the  execu- 
tion and  filing  of  statements  of  sickness. 
These  statements  are  designed  to  fur- 
nish the  initial  proof  of  sickness  and 
ordinarily  would  constitute  the  evidence 
upon  which  claims  to  sickness  benefits 
would  be  paid.  They  would  normally 
be  executed  by  doctors  licensed  to  prac- 
tice in  the  place  where  their  profession 
is  carried  on  or  by  ofiBccrs  or  supervisory 
employees  of  hospitals,  clinics,  group 
health  associations,  or  other  similar  or- 
ganizations whose  qualification  meets  the 
standards  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board. 
These  statements  of  sickness,  in  their 
function  of  providing  the  initial  proof 
of  sickness,  correspond  to  registration  at 
an  employment  office  with  respect  to  un- 
employment benefits.  3y  these  amend- 
ments the  Board  would  be  authorized 
to  require  physical  examination  of  any 
claimant  in  order  to  verify  his  claims  of 
sickness.  It  is  required  that  places  of 
examination  be  reasonably  convenient 
to  the  employee. 

Doctors  in  attendance  upon  employees 
claiming  sickness  benefits  are  required 
to  make  information  regarding  the  Ill- 
ness as  treated  available  to  the  Board. 
A  waiver  of  the  doctor-patient  privilege 
respecting  such  information  Is  required, 
but  the  Board  in  turn  is  required  to 
maintain  it  in  confidence  except  as  Its 
revelation  may  be  required  in  a  court 
proceeding  pertaining  to  sickness  bene- 
fits. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  contract 
for  and  pay  for  physical  examinations 
of  claimants  which  it  requires  in  accord- 
ance with  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
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section.  If  the  Beard  pays  for  such  an 
examination  and  the  employee  bases  his 
claim  upon  the  examination  provided  by 
the  Board  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  service 
is  to  be  deducted  from  the  benefits 
allowed. 

The  fact  that  a  third  party  may  be 
liable  to  the  employee  for  inflicting  the 
disability  upon  which  a  claim  for  sick- 
ness benefits  is  predicated  does  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  claim  for  benefits,  but 
the  Board  is  entitled  to  reimbursement 
from  any  payment  in  discharge  of  such 
liability  to  the  extent  of  the  sickness 
benefits  paid  under  these  circumstances, 
and  upon  notice  to  the  person  liable  ob- 
tains a  lien  securing  its  right  of  reim- 
bursement. 

The  Board  is  authorized  after  hearing 
to  disqualify  persons  from  executing 
sickness  statements  on  grounds  of 
solicitation,  falsification  of  statement, 
refusal  to  give  information  to  the  Board, 
and  malpractice  or  other  professional 
misconduct. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  carry  on 
Investigation  and  research  in  connection 
with  the  sickness-benefit  program.  In- 
evitably the  operation  of  a  sickness- 
benefit  program  will  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion and  statistics  regarding  the  in- 
cidence and  effects  of  disabilities  which 
should  be  of  great  value  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  determining  future  policy  with 
respect  to  sickness  and  disability.  But 
that  information  cannot  be  utilized  un- 
less It  is  properly  processed  and  corre- 
lated to  other  information  so  that  its 
significance  may  appear. 

S3.   IXCLUSIVENESS   OF    PBOVISIONS,    EmCIIVX 
JULT    31,    1948 

Subsection  13  (bi  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended 
by  section  324  of  the  amendments.  Sec- 
tion 13  <b>  of  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  preempts  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  field  of  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  so  as  to  exclude  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws  from 
the  field  and  thus  to  protect  employers 
from  double  liability.  The  amendments 
extend  that  preemption  to  the  sickness 
provisions. 

34.   ETFECTIVE    DATES 

Sections  401-403  of  the  amendments 
provide  the  effective  dates  for  the  several 
provisions  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement.  Unemployment  In- 
surance, and  Retirement  Taxing  Acts. 
The  effect  of  these  sections  is  as  follows: 

Section  1  of  the  amendments,  clarify- 
ing and  amending  the  definition  of  em- 
ployee, is  effective  July  31, 1946.  See  item 
1  of  this  analysis. 

Section  2.  changing  the  base  of  com- 
pensation frem  earned  by,  to  paid  to,  and 
clarifying  pay  for  time  lost,  is  effective 
July  31, 1946.   See  item  2  of  this  analysis. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  payment  of 
taxes  by  each  side  of  5^4  percent  of  pay 
In  1947-48;  6  percent  in  1949-51;  and 
6*4  percent  thereafter.  E.nployee  rep- 
resentatives pay  twice  that  amount  on 
the  same  date.  See  item  3  of  this  analy- 
sis. 

Section  201,  defining  employment  re- 
lation, becomes  effective  July  31,  1946. 
See  item  4  of  this  analysis. 


Section  202,  which  credits  services  be- 
fore January  1937,  rendered  to  a  non- 
employer  in  operations  involving  the 
use  of  standard  railroad  equipment  if 
such  operations  were  conducted  by  a  cov- 
ered employer  on  the  enactment  date  and 
restricts  the  creditability  of  a  fraction  of 
a  year  of  service  to  cases  where  the  total 
service  is  not  less  than  54  months,  is  ef- 
fective July  31,  1946.  See  items  5  and  6 
of  this  analysis. 

Section  203  defines  current  connection 
with  the  railroad  industry  and  is  effective 
on  January  1,  1947.  See  item  7  of  this 
analysis. 

Section  204  defines  quarter  and  calen- 
dar quarter  and  is  effective  July  31, 1946. 
Section  205  deals  with  the  new  dis- 
ability provisions,  and  awards  full  an- 
nuities to  women  who  have  attained  age 
60  and  completed  30  yearc  of  service. 
This  section  is  effective  January  1.  1947. 
See  item  8  of  this  analysis. 

Section  206  changes  certain  section 
references  and  is  effective  on  January  1, 
1947. 

Section  207  makes  service  creditable  to 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  rather  than 
to  the  end  of  the  month,  in  which  age 
65  is  attained,  and  is  effective  on  January 
1,  1947.    See  item  9  of  this  analysis. 

Section  208  changes  the  compensation 
bast  for  determining  monthly  compen- 
sation from  remuneration  earned  to  re- 
muneration paid  and  is  effective  July  31, 
1946.    See  item  10  of  this  analysis. 

Section  209  provides  a  basis  for  prior 
service  credits  for  redcaps  and  is  effec- 
tive July  31,  1946.  See  item  10  of  this 
analysis. 

Section  210  provides  the  new  mini- 
mum benefits  and  is  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1947.  See  item  11  of  this  analysis. 
Section  211  makes  new  provisions  for 
the  payment  of  accrued  annuities  and  is 
effective  on  January  1,  1947.  See  item 
12  of  this  analysis. 

Section  212  repeals  the  joint  and  sur- 
vivor election  provisions,  renumbers  cer- 
tain sections,  and  is  effective  July  31, 

1946.  See  item  13  of  this  analysis. 
Section  213  is  the  new  survivor  benefit 

section  and  is  effective  on  January  1, 

1947.  See  item  14  of  this  analysis. 
Section    214    makes    conclusive    the 

Board's  records  rather  than  the  employ- 
er's returns  and  is  effective  July  31,  1946. 
See  item  15  of  this  analysis. 

Section  215  provides  for  the  Retire- 
ment Act  the  same  judicial  review  pro- 
visions as  are  provided  for  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Act,  and  is  effective  July 
31.  1946.    See  Item  16  of  this  analysis. 

Sections  301-310  deal  with  the  un- 
employment insurance  amendments  and 
are  effective  on  July  1.  1947.  except  that 
the  increases  above  the  former  maxi- 
mum rate  will  be  effective  July  31,  1946 
and  the  increase  in  duration — from  100 
to  130  days — became  effective  on  July  1, 
1946.    See  items  16-26  of  this  analysis. 

Sections  311-316  provide  referees  and 
other  reviewing  bodies  in  the  place  of 
district  boards  for  appeals  imder  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
and  provide  for  initial  review  of  Board 
decisions  by  circuit  courts  of  appeals  in- 
stead of  district  courts,  and  are  effective 
July  31,  1946.  See  item  27  of  •  this 
analysis. 


Section  317  changes  the  compensation 
base  from  payable  to  paid  for  the  filing 
of  employer  reports  under  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  act,  and  is  effective  July 
31.  1946.    See  item  28  of  this  analysis. 

Section  318  changes  the  contribution 
base  from  payable  to  paid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  unemployment  contributions, 
and  is  effective  on  January  1,  1947.  See 
item  29  of  this  analysis. 

Section  319.  authorizing  the  Board  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  United  States  District 
Court  of  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
in  securing  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  evidence,  is  effective  July  31,  1946. 
See  item  30  of  this  analysis. 

Sections  320-321  make  technical 
changes  raguired  by  the  inclusion  of 
sickness  benefits  and  are  effective  July 
31,  1946.    See  item  31  of  this  analysis. 

Sections  322-323  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  procedures  with  respect 
to  sickness  benefits  and  are  effective 
July  31.  1946.  See  item  32  of  this 
analysis. 

Section  324  preempts  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  field  of  railroad  sick- 
ness benefits  under  the  new  act  the  same 
as  is  now  provided  for  railroad  unem- 
ployment benefits,  and  is  effective  July 
31.  1946.    See  item  33  of  this  analysis. 

For  the  effect  that  the  amendments 
will  have  on  existing  benefits,  see  the 
following  items  35-39. 

35.  NO     RETROACTIVE     ACCRUAL     RIGHTS,     SECTION 

404  OF  THE  AMENDMENTS 

It  is  provided  in  section  404  of  the 
amendments  that  in  general,  annuities 
in  force  upon  the  approval  of  the  amend- 
ments will  be  left  undisturbed,  and  with 
respect  to  pending  applications  there  will 
be  no  retroactive  accrual  of  rights  al- 
though, as  indicated  below,  increases 
may  be  provided  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  applicable  amendments.  Further, 
the  counting  of  credit  for  prior  service 
would  depend  on  whether  the  applicant 
was  entitled  to  such  credit  under  the 
new  amendments. 

36.  EFFECT  OF  EXISTING  ELECTIONS  OF  JOINT  AND 
SURVIVOR  ANNUITIES,  SECTION  405  OF  THE 
AMENDMENTS 

Although  the  provision  for  joint  and 
survivor  annuity  elections  is  repealed  by 
the  amendments,  such  elections  hereto- 
fore made  will  be  given  effect  with  re- 
spect to  annuities  accruing  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1947.  except  that  revocation  is 
permissible  if  no  award  is  made  before 
passage  of  the  amendments.  Also  other 
persons  who  have  made  joint  and  sur- 
vivor elections  but  whose  annuities  do 
not  accrue  before  January  1,  1947,  are 
permitted  to  retain  those  elections  in 
effect  by  reaffirmation  before  January  1, 
1948. 

37.  OLD-TYPE   DEATH    BENEFITS.    SECTION    406    OF 

THE  AMENDMENTS 

Lump-sum  death  benefits,  under  the 
1937  Retirement  Act  and  the  death  bene- 
fits payable  in  the  cases  still  governed  by 
the  1935  act — that  is,  persons  who  had 
retired  and  become  eligible  for  annuities 
before  the  1937  act  was  passed — will  be 
paid  only  with  respect  to  deaths  occur- 
ring before  January  1,  1947,  as  of  which 
time  the  new  survivor  benefits  become 
effective. 
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38.  INCREASES  IN  EXISTING  ANNUITIES,  SECTION 

407  OF  THE  AMENDMENTS 

Increases  in  annuities  now  in  effect 
may  be  granted  only  in  the  following 
cases:  First,  persons  previously  award- 
ed annuities  who  did  not  receive  credit 
for  prior  service  because  they  lacked  an 
emplojTnent  relation  under  the  prior  law 
but  would  have  an  employment  relation 
under  the  amendments  and  persons  who 
may  be  given  credit  under  the  amend- 
ment for  prior  service  to  a  nonemployer, 
will  have  their  annuities  increased  effec- 
tive August  1.  1946;  and,  second,  persons 
whose  annuities  would  be  increased  by 
reasons  of  the  change  in  the  disability 
provisions  and  persons  who  would  bene- 
fit by  the  new  minimum  annuity  provi- 
sions will  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  new 
amendments  as  of  January  1,  1947. 
These  increases  will  be  granted  without 
the  filing  of  new  applications.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  increases,  a  current  con- 
nection with  the  railroad  industry  is  pre- 
sumed if  the  annuity  previously  awarded 
was  based  on  5  years  or  more  of  railroad 
service.  In  case  the  annuities  affected 
are  in  joint  and  survivor  form  the  in- 
crease generally  will  be  similarly  treated. 

39.  REDUCTIONS  FROM  AGE  ANNXHTIES  BY  REASON 
OF  RECOVERY  FROM  DISABILITY,  SECTION  408  OF 

THE   AMENDMENTS 

Prior  to  the  amendment  the  law  pro- 
vided that  if  a  disability  annuity  was 
awarded  and  there  was  a  subsequent  re- 
covery from  disability  before  age  65,  any 
future  age  annuity  to  which  ^.he  individ- 
ual became  entitled  was  to  be  reduced  to 
compensate  actuarily  for  the  payments 
made  under  the'  previously  awarded  dis- 
ability annuity.  The  provision  for  reduc- 
tion is  superseded  in  section  205  of  the 
amendments.  Section  408  makes  it  clear 
that  there  are  to  be  no  reductions  of  this 
character  after  the  amendments  become 
effective. 


The  Triumph  of  Democracy  Over  tiie 
Evil  Armies  of  Fascism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  offer  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Pecord  a  speech  prepared  by 
me  for  delivery  in  my  district  on  Victory 
Day: 

This  Is  the  day  when  all  the  perple  of  the 
Unted  States.  In  fact  aU  the  people  of  the 
world,  celebrate  the  triumph  of  democracy 
over  the  evil  armies  of  fascism.  Victory  Day 
has  deep  meaning  for  all  of  us  but  this  day 
belongs  to  those  who  secured  the  victory, 
the  men  and  women  who  fought  our  battles 
for  us  In  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  and  on 
the  bloody  sands  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
There  Is  no  way  we  can  ever  repay  our  debt 
to  them.  There  is  no  tribute  great  enough 
to  express  our  pride  In  the  Job  they  did  nor 
our  gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  they  made. 

More  than  25  years  ago  I  took  part  In  an 
occasion  very  simUar  to  this.  It  was  a  home- 
coming celebration  for  the  veterans  of  World 
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War  I.  I  was  a  veteran  of  that  war  and  I 
helped  plan  the  welcome  for  my  fellow  vet- 
erans in  Wakefield  where  I  then  lived.  Then, 
just  as  today,  the  people  who  stayed  at  home, 
dedicated  themselves  to  trying  to  make  the 
veterans  understand  that  their  own,  their 
neighbors,  were  proud  of  them  and  were 
grateful  and  understanding  of  the  sacrifices 
they  made. 

No  one  wants  to  mar  a  day  of  happy  cele- 
bration with  too  much  solemnity  or  dark 
prediction  of  things  to  come.  But,  If  this 
victory  day  is  not  to  become  a  mocking 
memory  for  many  of  the.  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  we  must  lemember  that  the  real  test 
of  this  countrys  gratitude  to  its  former 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  will  be  met  In 
the  years  ahead. 

WhUe  the  battles  still  raged  the  national 
motto  was  "Everything  for  the  boys."  That 
feeling — that  nothing  is  too  good  for  the 
veteran — was  I  believe,  a  genuine  one,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  real  sense  of  national  gratitude 
and  responsibility. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  many  of  the  veterans 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  Is  a  wide 
disparity  between  promise  and  performance 
when  it  comes  to  really  doing  something  for 
the  boys.  Many  of  them  are  asking:  Is  this 
the  world  I  fought  for?  Is  this  what  peace 
means? 

Yes,  we  should  celebrate  our  victory,  but 
we  have  not  yet  earned  the  right  to  celebrate 
the  peace.  We  have  not  proved  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  worthy  of  our  heroes. 

Most  veterans  and  servicemen  do  not  feel 
that  the  country  owes  them  a  living.  What 
they  want,  what  they  feel  Is  their  right.  Is 
what  all  of  us  want — a  job.  a  home,  security 
for  his  family.  These  are  the  simple  wants 
which  every  veteran  must  have  satisfied  be- 
fore we  can  celebrate  peace — before  the  vet- 
eran will  say  "This  Is  the  world  I  fought  for." 

Our  veteran  population  Is  a  very  sizable 
proportion  of  the  national  community.  It  Is 
not  a  special  Interest  group,  or  a  political 
minority.  The  veteran's  interests  are  served, 
not  by  recognizing  his  special  status,  but  by 
recognizing  the  Identity  of  his  Interests  with 
the  national  interest. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  us  to  be  grateful  for 
a  job  well  done.  Gratitude  Is  small  comfort 
to  the  man  who  can't  get  married  because 
he  can't  find  a  home  for  his  bride  or  to  the 
boy  who  can't  go  to  college  because  there 
isn't  space  or  equipment  enough  to  take  care 
of  him. 

The  loud  promises  of  reward  for  war  serv- 
ice, the  much -publicized  GI  bill  of  rights, 
the  sentimentalizing  of  war  heroes — all  these 
have  held  out  to  the  returning  servicemen  a 
promise  of  a  better  and  richer  life  after  he 
gets  home  again.  Now  mUllons  of  them  are 
home  again.  Many  of  them  have  found  a 
better  and  richer  life.  But  to  other  millions, 
the  return  to  civilian  life  has  meant  only 
disillusionment  and  despair. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
veterans  and  from  servicemen  who  soon  will 
be  veterans.  I  think  I  know  from  these  let- 
ters and  from  conversations  with  boys  from 
home  who  have  visited  me  In  Washington — 
I  know  what  their  aspirations  are  and  I  know 
too  what  their  gripes  are. 

Many  of  the  men  in  service  had  an  Idealized 
concept  of  what  their  rights  under  the  GI 
bill  were.  lU-advlsed  and  uninformed  propa- 
ganda— some  of  it  official — had  led  them  to 
believe  that  they  would  have  no  worries  when 
they  got  out  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  so.  No  one  has,  nor  no 
one  ever  will,  create  for  any  man,  veteran  or 
not,  a  world  without  worries. 

The  purpose  of  the  GI  bUl  Is  a  simple,  and 
a  good  one.  Its  objective  is  to  restore  the 
veteran  to  a  position  In  civilian  life  com- 
parable to  what  he  would  have  had  had  he 
not  been  drafted  or  enlisted.  Actually,  that 
is  all  that  most  veterans  want.  A  chance 
to  take  up  his  life  where  he  leit  off  when  he 
put  on  a  uniform. 


JIVhen  Congress  first  adopted  the  GI  bill. 
It  was  haUed  a«  the  complete  answer  to  the 
"veteran  problem."  It  does  have  many  ex- 
ceUent  features  and  does  try  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  ex-servicemen.  But,  in  prac- 
tice, the  men  subject  to  its  provisions  have 
found  it  very  Inadequate  protection  against 
the  pitfalls  of  civilian  life. 

Most  cf  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  good — 
the  educational  benefits,  the  unemployment 
insurance,  the  loan  provisions,  and  so  forth. 
They  are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  and  they  do 
provide  reasonable  protection  for  most  vet- 
erans. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we  liber- 
alized many  of  the  provisions  of  the  GI  bill 
but.  In  my  mind,  we  did  not  go  far  enough. 
I  certainly  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  unstinting  economic  aid  shotild  be 
given  the  veteran  without  regard  to  the  cost 
to  the  public.  That  Is  a  popular  political 
position  of  some  of  my  colleagues — but  I 
know  that  the  veterans  themselves  do  not 
want  just  a  generous  hand-cut  from  the 
Government.  However,  I  do  feel  that  when 
Congress  liberalized  the  benefits  under  the 
bill,  it  should  have  been  done  with  an  cya 
to  the  changes  In  the  cost  of  living.  As  it 
is  now,  the  veteran  student,  or  the  unem- 
ployed veteran,  has  tough  going  trying  to 
make  ends  meet  on  his  Government  check. 

Many  young  men,  interested  in  setting  up 
a  business  for  themselves,  have  complained 
bitterly  to  me  that  the  so-called  loan  provi- 
sions of  the  GI  bill  are  worse  than  useless  to 
them.  And  It  is  true,  the  ordinary  veteran 
cannot  qualify  for  a  loan  under  the  bill. 
He  has  neither  sufficient  security  nor  busi- 
ness background  to  become  what  a  twnker 
could  accept  as  a  good  risk. 
^  I  have  proposed,  and  many  Congressmen 
and  Government  officials  agree,  that  loans  for 
business  purposes  to  veterans  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  veteran  by  the  Government, 
without  going  through  a  middleman  banker. 
Already  existing  agencies — the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation — could  provide 
this  service,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  making  a  bad  Investment 
or  a  poor  loan  in  assisting  its  veterans  to  get 
started  In  business. 

The  real  cause  of  bitterness  among  vet- 
eraii:.  however,  does  not  stem  from,  any 
failure  or  inadequacy  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
As  I  have  said,  what  the  veteran  wants  is  to 
pick  up  where  he  left  off  and  get  on  with  his 
life.  What  he  does  not  realize,  though,  un- 
til he  is  out  of  uniform.  Is  that  he  cannot 
pick  up  where  he  left  off.  T.vi;  war  has 
changed  life  even  back  in  his  home  town. 
His  difficulty  comes  in  making  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
war  while  he  was  away.  Materials  are 
scarce.  He  cannot  build  a  house,  or  open 
up  the  store  he  wanted.  Everything,  is  high 
priced.  His  discharge  pay  isn't  going  to  go 
as  far  as  he  thought. 

More  than  any  other  single  thing  that 
really  gripes  the  veteran,  is  his  inability  to 
find  a  place  to  live.  He  looks  around  him 
and  sees  construction  on  race  tracks,  dance 
halls,  or  hot  dog  stands — but  no  place  for 
him  to  live,  and  no  lumber  or  nails  or  tUe 
to  build  a  place. 

The  priority  which  veterans  hold  for  hous- 
ing has  become  almost  meaningless — and 
no  one  knows  it  better  than  the  veteran.  I 
have  heard  of  one  housing  official  in  Wash- 
ington refer  to  a  veterans  HH  priority  as 
"only  a  hunting  license  and  by  no  means  a 
buck  In  the  bag." 

No  new  legislation  Is  needed  to  correct  this 
situation.  Even  with  the  best  legislation  in 
the  world,  and  the  best  administration  of 
that  legislation,  you  cannot  create  building 
materials  where  they  don't  exist.  What  can 
be  done,  and  what  should  be  done  now,  ia 
enforcement  of  the  veterans'  priority  by  the 
Civilian  Production  Administration  which 
has  been  so  lavish  in  priorities  for  unessen- 
tial commercial  building. 
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Of  course,  the  veteran  U  resentful  of  what 
he  knows  to  be  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Intent— If  not  the  letter — of  the  law  which 
was  enacted  to  protect  his  Interests.  His 
right  to  a  home  must  be  protected  against 
the  Interests  which  see  big  and  Immediate 
profit  In  commercial  building  and  none  In 
a  four  or  five  thoxisand  dollar  bungalow  for  a 
veteran. 

Most  of  the  men  who  have  come  back 
from  the  batllee  have  not  come  home  to 
large  Incomes.  They  have  come  home  to 
Jobs  In  Industry.  In  the  mines,  or  store.  Or 
they  have  gone  back  to  their  farm.  The 
veteran  Is  a  cross  section  of  America.  Like 
most  Americans  he  lives  on  what  he  earns. 
tijod  like  most  Americans  today,  he  is  find- 
ing out  that  what  he  earns  la  becoming  less 
and  iees  because  living  costs  more  and  more. 
Next  to  the  housing  shortage,  this  Is  the 
'most  resented  factor  in  civilian  life — the 
high  cost  of  living,  the  effort  to  make  t2 
do  what  $1  did  before.  You  will  find  very 
few  ordinary  ex-GI's  who  Joined  In  the 
clamor  to  kUl  the  OPA.  The  soldier  turned 
consumer  and  worker  was  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  In  the  fight  to  retain  what  we 
do  have  left  of  price  control. 

As  the  ranks  of  veterans  swell  with  the 
still  returning  soldiers.  It  becomes  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  veteran  legislation  alone  is 
not  going  to  be  the  answer  to  their  needs. 
There  are  very  many  real  and  difficult  Indi- 
vidual problems  for  the  ex-servicemen,  but 
the  one  overriding  problem  of  the  veteran  Is 
the  same  as  the  problem  of  the  whole-com- 
munity. That  Is  how  to  create  a  democratic, 
prosperous  America  In  a  world  organized 
against  war. 

That  is  our  national  responsibility  to  the 
men  who  made  this  Victory  Day  possible. 

During  the  years  of  the  war,  the  people  of 
this  country,  soldier  and  civilian  alike,  proved 
themselves  capable  df  heroic  sacrifice,  of  self- 
less devotion  to  a  great  cause.  It  will  take 
sacrifice  and  heroism,  without  benefit  of  fan- 
fare or  acclaim,  to  create  for  ourselves  and 
the  veterans  the  kind  of  world  they  fought 
for. 

I  said  that  this  day— Victory  Day— belongs 
to  the  veteran.  The  world  of  tomorrow  be- 
longs to  him  too.  He  can  create  it  with  our 
help. 

The  soldier  and  sailor  and  the  men  of  the 
Marine  Corps  learned  In  the  tough  bitter 
school  oi  war  that  no  man.  no  group  can 
stand  alone.  Now  they  are  bringing  that 
lesson  home  to  the  peace.  The  veteran 
knows  that  his  Job  is  not  safe  when  other 
men  are  without  Jobs.  He  Is  learning  that 
his  security  is  part  of  the  security  of  the 
whole  community.  He  knows  that  he  can- 
not benefit.  In  the  long  rjn,  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  us.  He  doesn't  want  a  Gov- 
ernment hand-out  or  retirement  to  an  old 
soldiers  home.  He  wants  what  he  fought 
for,  peace  and  prosperity  for  himself  and 
his  children.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  rest  of 
us  to  see  that  this  goal  is  attained. 


The  Next  and  Effective  Step  in  Complete 
ing  Confressional  Reorf anization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEli 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
gressional reorganization  bill,  after  a 
long  and  rough  joiimey  through  con- 
gressional halls,  committee  rooms,  and 
legislative  chambers  is  finally  on  its  way 


to  the  White  House,  where  the  Presi- 
dent's Imprimatur  will  make  it  the  law. 
I  am  the  first  to  concede  that  the  bill 
has  much  merit  and  due  credit  must  be 
given  the  authors — Monroney  and  La 
PoLLETTB.  However.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  bill  will  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  by  its  proponents  and  enthusiastic 
supporters.  The  reason  is  obvious,  the 
bill  does  not  go  far  enough,  does  not  go 
to  the  seat  of  trouble.  In  fact,  it  over- 
looks and  ignores  one  of  the  principal, 
if  not  the  main,  cause  for  legislative 
delays. 

I  refer  to  the  startling  fact  that  the 
reorganization  fails  to  eliminate  the  im- 
portant Appropriations  Committees.  As 
a  Member  of  the  House.  I  want  to  deal 
with  our  own  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  let  me  say  with  all  due  def- 
erence, Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee 
composed  as  it  is  of  some  of  the  most 
experienced  and  able  Members  of  the 
House  has  performed  its  functions,  and 
duties  most  efficiently,  expeditiously,  and 
patriotically  and  I  could  not  find  fault 
with  any  single  individual  member  of 
this  great  committee.  There  is  not  a 
harder  working  committee  in  the  House 
but  its  labors  are  largely  duplications  of 
the  performance  of  legislative  commit- 
tees. It  is  the  system  that  I  find  fault 
with  and  which  I  believe  ought  to  be 
eliminated.  If  I  had  my  way  and  per- 
haps in  the  future  I  shall  propose  that 
further  reorganization  of  both  Houses 
should  be  extended  by  the  abolishment 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees,  the 
reassignment  of  its  members,  and  the  re- 
investiture  of  their  functions,  privileges, 
and  prerogatives  in  the  reorganized  leg- 
islative committees.  I  have  discussed 
that  matter  with  my  colleague  from  Ok- 
lahoma [Mr.  MoNnoNEY]  long  before  the 
bill  was  reported  and  I  had  similar  dis- 
cussions with  many  Members  of  this 
House  but  because  of  the  stress  of  official 
duties  and  my  own  committee  work.  I 
was  unable  to  take  the  time  to  appear 
before  the  Special  Joint  Committee  for 
the  Reorganization  of  Congress.  The 
reorganization  of  both  Houses  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  which  was  just  passed 
will  not  save  very  much,  if  any,  legisla- 
tive time.  It  will  not  reduce  the  volume 
of  hearings  or  the  number  of  joint  con- 
ferences between  the  two  bodies,  nor 
will  it  in  any  other  way,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  materially  increase  efficiency  or  re- 
duce the  length  of  sessions.  The  num- 
ber of  bills  introduced  and  subject  to 
consideration  certainly  will  not  be  re- 
duced by  the  reorganization.  No  consid- 
eration is  here  given  to  the  procedure 
requiring  legislative  rules  which  means 
more  time  consumed. 

There  will  be  as  many  departmental 
bills  and  bills  affecting  the  general  wel- 
fare as  there  have  ever  been  and  if  there 
are  two  or  more  of  an  urgent  nature  re- 
ferred to  a  given  reorganized  committee, 
it  is  evident  that  subcommittees  will  have 
to  be  appointed  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  hearings. 
After  reporting  the  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, in  all  likelihood,  the  piloting  of 
the  bill  through  the  House  and  through 
conferences  will  have  to  be  directed  by 
this   same    subcommittee    and   certain 


members  designated  as  conferees,  should 
there  be  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses.  If  the  bill  carries  an  authoriza- 
tion of  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  ob- 
viously the  next  step  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  objective  will  be  the  function  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and,  as  is  the 
practice  today,  the  matter  will  inevitably 
be  considered  by  a  small  subcommittee. 
Thus,  if  a  bill  should  originate  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  ap- 
propriation will  subsequently  be  provided 
with  funds  through  the  action  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
fice of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
If  a  bill  should  emanate  from  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  the  fiscal  features  of  the 
bill  will  be  attended  to  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
the  matter  of  legislation  and  authoriza- 
tion the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
like  any  other  legislative  committee,  will 
have  to  continue  hearings  and  follow  all 
prescribed  rules  of  procedure.  The  same 
will  occur  in  a  corresponding  legislative 
committee  in  the  Senate,  in  this  instance 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

If,  after  a  given  bill  passes  both 
Houses,  there  are  any  disagreements. 
House  and  Senate  conferees  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  usual  manner  to  iron  out 
the  differences  and  the  bill  will  again 
be  brought  back  for  final  approval  to 
the  respective  Chambers.  The  same  pat- 
tern and  the  same  procedure  will  be  car- 
ried out  as  regards  other  committees  and 
their  actions.  Thus  far,  there  will  only 
be  an  authorization  for  the  expenditure 
of  public  moneys  withi'>  certain  limita- 
tions but  no  appropriation.  After  an- 
other and  long  rigmarole  of  hearings, 
and  these  will  occur  in  both  Houses, 
and  the  same  parade  of  busy  and  fre- 
quently overburdened  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, department  heads,  and  executives, 
followed  by  a  string  of  lesser  witnesses 
and  some  of  no  importance  at  all,  the 
particular  subcommittee  on  appropria- 
tions will,  after  another  internal  step, 
report  to  the  House  the  appropriation 
bill  in  connection  with  the  legislative  bill 
which  originated  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  When  this  bill  is 
piloted  through  the  House  by  a  five-man 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  we 
again  will  be  faced  with  the  whole  gamut 
of  ironing  out  differences  between  the 
two  Houses,  actions  on  conference  re- 
ports at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol,  and 
an  interminable  amount  of  useful  time 
being  spent  in  a  practice  that  has  no  sub- 
stance in  fact  for  its  existence. 

The  short  cut  and  the  method  of  sav- 
ing time  could  be  had  by  the  simple  and 
single  method  of  having  the  appropria- 
tion made  by  initiated  action  in  the 
legislative  committee. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
there  will  be  very  little,  if  any,  time  saved 
by  reshuffling  and  consolidation  of  com- 
mittees, but  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted 
at  the  same  time  that  all  of  the  time  or 
nearly  all  which  is  used  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  could  be  saved  if 
the  responsible  legislative  committee, 
having  the  original  jurisdiction,  could 
consider  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion and  wherever  practical  to  make  it 
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at  one  and  the  same  time.  Some  adjust- 
ments of  practice  and  routine  may  be 
necessary  by  such  a  move  but  they  can 
be  worked  out  satisfactorily  by  the  same 
committee  which  brought  in  the  congres- 
sional reorganization  bill  and  they  can 
offer  an  assurance  both  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Nation  that  much  time  will 
be  saved  in  the  consideration  of  bills  and 
in  making  appropriations  and  that  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  ap- 
propriating committee  will  be  not  only 
more  speedy  but,  I  have  reasons  to  be- 
lieve, more  efficient,  economical,  and 
effective. 

I  cite  the  illustration  that  we  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  working 
with  the  Treasury  Department  every  day 
and  with  the  War  Department  in  such 
matters  as  amortization  and  of  renego- 
tiation and  operating  as  a  full  committee 
of  25  members  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  know  as  much  if  not  more  of  their 
needs  than  do  the  5  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. That  is  not  imagination  or 
self-centered  egotism.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  reasonable  deduction.  It  is  not 
only  sound  but  it  is  absolutely  true. 
How  many  times  has  it  happened  that 
what  was  intended  by  the  full  legislative 
committee  after  due  consideration  was 
later  nullified  by  a  5-man  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  cast  any  reflections  on  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof.  Such  actions  are 
due  to  overlapping,  duplication,  and  fre- 
quently because  of  misunderstanding,  or 
even  contrary  advice  which  is  given  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  in  order 
to  circumvent  the  positive  action  and  the 
authority  of  the  legislative  committee. 

I  have  one  example  in  mind  affecting 
the  Customs  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department  which,  if  it  had  not  been  by 
sheer  accident  of  detection  by  me,  would 
have  nullified  a  positive  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.    How 
many  similar  instances  occur  not  even 
the  record  would  show  because  of  skill- 
ful concealment  on  the  part  of  those  who 
might  deliberately  mislead  a  committee, 
or   which    might   happen    accidentally. 
Therefore,    I    say    in    conclusion.    Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  we  are  to  carry  the  re- 
organization to  its  final  and  efficient  con- 
clusion, the  membership  of  the  distin- 
guished and  important,  yes,  and  power- 
ful Committee  on  Appropriations  should 
be  distributed  and  Incorporated  among 
the  various  legislative  committees  of  the 
House  and,  if  necessary,  such  legislative 
committees  might  create  their  own  Sub- 
committees on   Appropriations.     These 
subcommittees  could  well  consist  of  five 
or  seven  of  the  ranking  members  of  each 
committee.    The  action  on  appropria- 
tions would  be  simultaneous,  economical, 
direct,  and  effective.    It  would,  moreover, 
save  the  time  of  two  committees  in  the 
House,  two  committees  in  the  Senate,  the 
precious  time  of  cabinet  members,  de- 
partment heads,  of  experts,  and  other 
witnesses   of   the  general  public.    One 
appearance  would  be  made  before  the 
authorized  committee  in  the  House  and 
one  in  the  Senate.    There  would  be  one 
conference  between  the  two  Houses  in 


case  of  disagreement.  House  action  and 
Senate  action  on  appropriations  and  the 
waste  of  time  on  appropriations  confer- 
ence reports  would  be  eliminated  and 
the  useless  waste  of  precious  time  in 
what  is  known  as  general  debate  on  ap- 
propriations bills  could  and  would  be 
abolished  once  and  for  all. 

The  distinguished  member  of  the 
minority,  my  good  friend.  Dr.  E.mon,  of 
New  Jersey,  expressed  himself  in  accord 
with  my  feelings  in  the  matter  when  he 
complained  of  having  to  talk  to  empty 
seats  within  this  Chamber  in  what  we 
term  "general  debate."  He  said,  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  he  had  to  talk  to 
empty  seats  in  his  church  at  times,  but 
that  he  was  more  often  compelled  to  do 
so  here.  This  practice  could  v.'ell  be 
abolished  even  without  reorganization, 
but  it  would  be  certain  to  go  after  a  sound 
and  careful  solution  of  this  joint  juris- 
diction problem  between  legislative  and 
appropriations  committees.  I  realize 
that  it  may  not  be  the  most  popular 
thing  to  initiate  and  advocate  a  move  of 
this  kind  but  if  it  is  efficiency  which  is 
desired  and  the  saving  of  time  that  we 
hope  to  accomplish,  this,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  the  one  and,  I  dare  say,  most  im- 
portant step  which  we  must  make. 

The  question  of  the  change  may  in- 
volve the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
legislation  on  appropriations  relating 
thereto  may  require  considerable  thought 
with  some  adjustment,  and  the  pos- 
sible institution  of  new  practices,  but 
these  are  not,  in  themselves,  insurmount- 
able or  even  important.  The  reorgani- 
zation bill,  as  I  understand  it,  now  pro- 
vides for  a  sort  of  budgetary  committee 
composedjof  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Since  we  are 
to  have  a  sort  of  fiscal  or  budgetary  com- 
mittee of  our  own,  I  cannot  see  why  the 
plan  I  propose  and  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  Appropriations  Committee  need 
in  any  way  conflict  with  the  present 
budget  system,  but  even  if  it  does.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  change  can  be  made  to 
dovetail  and  function  efficiently,  posi- 
tively, and  promptly. 

If  the  press  and  the  public  will  give 
to  this  essential  proposal  the  same  sus- 
tained and  enthusiastic  support  given 
the  initial  reorganization  proposal,  it 
should  become  a  part  of  the  plan  early 
in  the  eightieth  session  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  including, 
first,  a  letter  from  General  Bradley,  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  second, 
a  statement  of  General  Bradley  on  re- 
cent legislation,  including  legal  safe- 
guards pertaining  to  training  on  the  job; 


third,  a  summary  of  activities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  of  July  31, 
1943;  and  fourth,  a  brief  digest  of  the 
laws  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  enacted  dur- 
ing the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  were  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Leg- 
islation of  which  I  am  chairman. 

J-EITER    FEOM    CEKEEAL    BRAOLZT 

The  letter  from  General  Bradley  reads 
as  follows: 

VmSANS*   AOMINISraATlON. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  John  E.  Rankin. 

Chairman.  Committtee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Rankin:  As  my  first  year  as 
Administrator  draws  to  a  cloee,  and  I  con- 
sider the  relationship  during  that  time 
between  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
Congress,  there  comes  to  mind  your  sympa- 
thetic and  helpful  approach  to  our  problems. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  found  It 
necessary  to  recommend  enactment  of  nu- 
merous legislative  proposals  to  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress.  The  understanding  con- 
sideration given  these  proposals  by  you  and 
the  members  of  your  committee  was  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  their  merit  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  resulting  In  favor- 
able action  In  almost  every  case.  Permit  me 
to  take  this  means  of  expressing  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  you  and  the  other  memben 
of  the  committee. 

I  hope  that  the  coming  months  wUl  afford 
you  well-earned  rest  and  recreation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OMAI  N.   BKADtKT. 

General.  United  States  Army. 
Administrator. 

GENERAL     BRADLEY 'S    STATEMKNT    ON     VKTIKANS' 
BENEFITS RADIO    ADDRESS 

The  statement  by  General  Bradley 
reads  as  follows: 

Within  the  last  few  days,  the  President, 
signed  several  new  acts  vitally  affecting  vet- 
erans their  families,  and  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. These  acts  were  passed  by  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  In  the  closing  days  of  Its 
session. 

As  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  I 
have  two  major  duties:  First,  to  Inform 
veterans  on  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled; second,  to  see  that  they  get  those 
benefiU  In  time  to  solve  their  principal 
problems  of  adjustment.  This  was  the  In- 
tent of  Congress.  It  is  the  Intent  of  tax- 
payers who  will  pay  the  bill  to  get  our 
veterans  off  to  a  solid  peacetime  start. 

Because  these  new  laws  are  Important  to 
the  future  of  more  than  13.000,000  veterans 
of  World  War  II,  some  4.000.000  veterans  of 
earlier  wars,  to  say  nothing  of  their  de- 
pendents, I  welcomed  this  chance  to  ex- 
plain them. 

Congress  may  seem  far  off  to  the  average 
veteran  In  his  home  town.  But  what  Con- 
gress dr>s  comes  home  to  him  in  benefits 
and  In  costs. 

Some  of  these  laws  will  cost  money;  others 
will  eventually  save  money.  Each  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  veteran  by  helping  him 
to  help  the  country  as  a  wage-earning  citi- 
zen and  taxpayer. 

Intelligent  veterans'  laws  are  aimed  toward 
helping  the  veteran  become  a  more  produc- 
tive citizen.  He  can  contribute  to  the  en- 
richment of  his  community;  ultimately  to 
the  welfare  of  his  Nation. 

These  were  methods  the  American  people 
chose  to  help  reconvert  our  vast  resources  of 
manpower.  They  can  assure  our  country  of 
a  more  abundant,  mere  comfortable  life. 
These  laws  poln«;  the  way  for  veterans  to 
overcome    the    handicaps    of    time,    health. 
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skills,  and  opportunities  lost  because  of  their 
war  service. 

Now  let  us  take  up  these  new  laws: 

OI  Insurance  promises  the  veteran  his  best 
chance  for  an  honest  bargain  today.  It  offers 
his  family  low-cost  security  as  safe  as  the 
Government  itself.  All  this  was  available  in 
the  wartime  Insurance  he  carried  while  still 
on  active  duty.  It  Is  available— with  many 
new  features  added — to  him  as  a  veteran 
today. 

These  features  were  provided  In  a  bill 
signed  by  the  President  last  week. 

As  you  know  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance was  created  to  protect  the  families 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  In  war. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  stories  of  the 
war  came  out  of  Corregldor  In  the  spring 
of.  1942.  In  those  last  tragic  days,  the 
tbiklghts  of  our  35.000  American  and  Filipino 
troops  turned  from  escape  and  survival  to 
concern  for  their  wives,  parents,  and  chil- 
dren when  they  failed  to  return.  In  the 
middle  of  heavy  fighting  they  tock  time  cut 
to  sign  up  for  GI  Insurance  or  to  Increase 
what  they  already  had  to  the  maximum  of 
910.000. 

Col.  Royal  G.  Jenks,  the  Island's  finance 
officer,  made  special  arrangements  with  the 
War  Department  and  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
tratldS  by  radio.  Red  tape  was  thrown 
away.  Insurance  applications  took  priority 
over  everything  and  thousands  were  sent  out 
by  radio.  Meanwhile,  scraps  of  paper  were 
used  to  authorize  pay-roll  deductions. 
These  records  in  several  large  wooden  boxes 
left  In  a  submarine,  the  last  boat  to  leave 
the  Philippines.  Ck)lonel  Jenks  brought 
them  to  Washington.  They  served  the  pur- 
pose. Those  thousands  of  families  were  pro- 
tected as  the  beleaguered  troops  wished. 

With  the  shooting  over,  the  danger  to 
veterans  is  leas  But  as  they  grow  older,  as 
their  families  grow  larger,  the  need  for  In- 
su'ance  Is  greater. 

I  am  not  an  Insurance  salesman.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  see  veterans  let  a  good  thing 
go.  The  law  last  week  makes  GI  Insurance 
more  nearly  like  a  commercial  policy  than 
anything  we  have  had  before.  It  Is  suited 
to  the  peacetime  need  of  veterans.  It  offers 
endowment  policies  that  will  enable  vet- 
erans to  save  'or  their  old  age  or  their  chil- 
dren's education.  There  are  no  restrictions 
on  who  the  beneficiary  may  be.  In  the 
event  of  death,  payments  may  be  made  In 
monthly  Installments  ranging  from  36 
months  to  lifetime  Incomes.  Or  If  the  vet- 
eran wishes,  tliey  can  be  made  in  one  lump 
s\im.  However,  the  method  oX  payment  of 
insurance  now  being  paid  to  beneficiaries 
cannot  be  changed. 

Some  10,000.000  veterans  have  let  their 
policies  lapse.  They  can  be  easily  rein- 
stated. It  requires  the  payment  of  only  3 
months'  premiums.  No  examination  is  nec- 
essary if  the  veteran's  physical  condition  Is 
unchanged.  Your  nearest  VA  office  can  fill 
you  In  on  details. 

To  veterans  now  holding  their  wartime 
policies,  I  might  pass  along  this  word:  Don't 
convert  to  permanent  Government  insur- 
ance until  ycu're  sure  you  know  exactly 
what  you  want,  need,  and  can  afford.  You 
have  several  years  in  which  to  convert  it. 
The  main  thing  to  remember  is  to  keep  youc 
policy  in  force. 

Incidentally,  when  you  write  to  us  on  your 
Insurance  or  when  you  send  In  your  prem- 
iums— remember  there  are  many  millions 
like  you.  Bend  your  full  namie.  address  and 
claim  or  liMurance  numbers  so  we  can 
handle  your  record  quickly.  We  have  more 
Johnaoua  than  there  were  American  soldiers 
In  the  Normandy  D-day  assault.  More 
Browns  than  there  are  people  in  the  whole 
State  of  Nevada. 


Another  meastire  passed  this  week  will 
make  things  better  for  the  quarter  of  a 
million  patients  that  pass  through  our  hos- 
pitals each  year. 

It  is  a  move  we  started  1  year  ago  to  give 
sick  and  wounded  veterans  good  canteen 
service 

Congress  has  given  us  $4,000,000  In  a  re- 
volving fund  to  set  up  hospital  canteens. 
The  cash  La  an  investment  in  ice  cream 
fountains,  stock,  and  other  purchases  of 
veterans.  Canteens  will  pay  their  own  way. 
They  replace  the  old  system  of  concessions. 
Patients  will  purchase  better  things  at  lower 
prices.  Profits  will  revert  to  them  in  the 
form  of  better  service,  rather  than  to  the  con- 
cessionaire. 

We  feel  they  will  make  the  life  of  cur 
patients  more  pleasant.  They  will  give  them 
PX's  they  can  call  their  own  as  In  the  Army 
or  Navy. 

Veterans  who  lost  their  legs  In  World  War  n 
will  soon  have  their  own  cars  In  which  to  get 
around. 

The  President  this  week  signed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pay 
for  $30,000,000  worth  of  cars  for  amputees. 
They  will  go  to  veterans  who  lost  one  or  both 
legs  at  or  above  the  ankle.  They  will  likewise 
go  to  veterans  who,  have  lost  the  use  of  one 
or  both  their  legs. 

I  knov;  of  several  legless  veterans  driving 
their  own  cars  today.  One  of  them.  Wil- 
liam F.  OUara.  works  for  us  In  Scranton. 
When  he  was  lost  in  the  Arctic  for  88  days, 
both  O'Hara's  legs  were  frozen.  He  now 
drives  better  than  I  do. 

Few  disabled  veterans  can  afford  new  cars. 
Under  this  law.  they  will  be  allowed  up  to 
$1,600  each  for  any  car  and  special  equip- 
ment they  may  choose  to  get. 

We're  now  woiking  out  the  procedures  to 
get  these  new  cars.  They  should  be  ready 
shortly  and  veterans  will  lie  advised  exactly 
how  they  should  proceed. 

Properly  equipped  a  legless  driver  Is  as  safe 
as  any  other  on  the  road.  This  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  amputees  can  do  as  well  as  able- 
bodied  persons.  Cars  will  widen  their 
chances,  solve  the  problem  of  transportation 
to  and  from  their  jobs. 

Increased  costs  of  living  have  forced  up 
our  pension  rates. 

Congress  this  week  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  law  increasing  pensions  by  an 
over-all  20  percent.  The  Increased  rates  will 
mean  more  money  for  2,250.000  veterans  and 
their  dependents  drawing  monthly  pay- 
ments from  the  VA. 

Still  another  pension  law  will  permit  pa- 
tients in  hospitals  even  when  they  have  no 
dependents  to  draw  their  full  pensions. 
Formerly  their  rates  were  cut  to  $20  or  even 
to  $8  in  some  cases  at  the  time  of  admittance 
when  they  had  no  dependents. 

If  they  are  patients'  more  than  6  months 
at  a  time,  we  may  hold  a  part  of  their  pen- 
sions. This  will  be  returned  to  them  in 
lump  sums  at  the  time  of  their  discharge. 
These  Increases  are  automatic. 
Veterans  need  not  write  us  on  them.  In 
fact.  2,500.000  letters  would  probably  slow 
us  up. 

The  increases  will  show  up  In  checks  on 
October  1. 

Several  million  letters  on  pensions  if  added 
to  the  millions  we  get  each  month  will  only 
clog  the  works.  Veterans  will  help  us  and 
help  themselves  by  waiting  until  October  1 
for  this  pension  increase. 

I  have  time  now  for  just  one  more  law. 
This  is  one  that  Congress  passed  at  our 
special  request. 

It  will  help  save  the  veteran  from 
racketeers.  It  will  help  save  the  business- 
man from  being  duped  and  the  taxpayer 
from  being  cheated. 


It  concerns  veterans  training  on  the  Job; 
not  those  In  apprenticeship  courses;  not 
those  In  long-established  courses;  but  vet- 
erans who  have  been  enrolled  in  training 
that  is  training  In  name  only. 

I  asked  for  the  law  when  I  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  curb  a  situation  that  threatened  to 
grow  Into  a  national  scandal.  Although  no 
laws  were  being  violated,  the  loose  construc- 
tion of  the  GI  bill  permitted  on-the-job 
training  far  in  excess  of  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. There  was  the  danger  that  chiselers — 
unscrupulous  employers  and  selfish  veter- 
ans— would  wreck  the  veterans'  program  In 
a  million-dollar  scheme  for  legal  but  phony 
training. 

Veterans  are  paid  subsistence  at  $65  If 
single  and  $90  if  married  per  month  while 
drawing  wages  on  train-while-you-learn  Jobs. 
Some  employers  used  the  plan  for  cheap 
labor  schemes  while  the  taxpayer  footed  the 
difference.  Veterans  Involved  In  these  pro- 
grams were  being  cheated  of  their  chance  to 
learn  a  useful  and  workable  skill. 

In  other  Instances,  high-priced  executives 
had  themselves  enrolled  for  training — some- 
times for  the  president's  Job.  Some  of  them 
were  drawing  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars 
a  month  in  addition  to  their  $90  In  sub- 
sistence. 

States  were  responsible  for  supervision.  In 
some  places  they  allotted  no  fimds  for  the 
Job.  In  most  States,  they  bad  no  set 
standards. 

Under  this  new  law,  VA  can  draw  the  reins 
tighter  to  protect  the  veteran  and  the  honest 
employer  who  can  now  Join  the  program 
without  fear  of  scandal  due  to  its  misuse. 

We  shall  reimburse  States  for  the  cost  of 
approval  and  constant  supervision  of  estab- 
lishments in  which  veterans  are  training. 
The  States,  in  turn,  must  abide  by  national 
standards. 

Subsistence  will  be  paid  to  veterans  In 
training  only  where  their  wages  with  sub- 
sistence do  not  exceed  $175  a  month  for  a 
single  man,  or  $200  a  month  if  he  has  de- 
pendents. This  will  make  the  pro-am  safe, 
keep  it  from  being  discredited  by  the  veteran 
who  seeks  simply  to  make  a  good  thing  of 
the  law. 

This  same  law  also  permits  us  to  pay 
students  in  schools  their  fvill  subsistence 
whatever  their  part-  or  full-time  Jobs — pro- 
viding their  earnings  do  not  exceed  our  ceil- 
ings for  Job  training. 

A  few  chiselers  do  not  mean  the  program 
is  no  good.  But  If  allowed  to  continue  they 
might  undo  its  intent  and  penalize  the  vet- 
erans who  really  need  that  training.  With 
that  in  mind,  we  had  to  clean  It  out  and 
keep  veterans'  training  safe  for  those  who 
play  It  fair. 

In  passing  these  new  laws.  In  amending 
the  old  ones,  Congress  has  acted  to  help  the 
GI. 

As  a  citizen  the  veteran  mvist  keep  the 
best  interest  of  the  country  at  heart. 

Veterans  are  ob)igated  on  their  own  right 
to  use  these  benefits  wisely. 

Veterans  must  show  that  the  only  help 
they  want  is  the  chance  to  build  their  fu- 
ture soundly.  They  nust  prove  they  want 
most  to  become  useful.  Job-holding  citizens. 
They  would  be  the  firet  to  tell  you  that 
It's  wrong  to  save  the  country  with  men's 
blood  only  to  risk  its  ruin  by  greed. 

In  reviewing  these  laws  tonight.  I've  tried 
to  show  how  the  Government  is  working  to 
help  our  veterans. 

But  even  huge  Government  agencies  can- 
not do  the  Job  alone. 
We  need  Industry.     We  need  labor. 
The'  communities  must  pitch  In. 
The  veteran's  neighbor  mtist  help  him. 
Most  of  all.  the  veteran  has  to  help  him- 
self,    in  the  last  showdown,  he  has  to  make 
his  own  decisions  as  to  how  the  country  can 
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best  help  him.  Then  he  has  to  see  that 
he  gets  only  what  he  wants  and  needs. 

As  a  citizen,  he  also  has  to  protect  the 
best  Interest  of  the  country. 

He  knows  what  it  means  to  be  a  good 
citizen.  He  was  part  of  a  citizen  army. 
He  sailed  with  a  citizen  fleet. 

Us  knows  that  his  best  Interests  are  bound 
to  the  best  interests  of  h>s  country.  He  knows 


that  the  country's  welfare  will  benefit  him. 
That  nothing  good  can  come  to  him  at  the 
expense  of  another.  That  Americans  must 
work  together  now  as  they  did  in  the  war. 
Veterans  don't  want  hand-ouls.  They 
want  Jobs  and  the  chance  to  earn  their  way. 
Veterans  don't  approve  of  raids  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  They  help  to  stock  it  with 
their  taxes. 


Our  veterans  will  get  along  without  asking 
more  than  they  need.  But  we  must  do  our 
part  to  see  they  get  what  was  promised.  We 
must  help  them  in  the  many  ways  that  vet- 
erans require  a  hand  to  get  going  again. 

These  veterans  are  good  citizens.  They 
proved  that  during  the  war.  They  will  prove 
it  even  more  convincingly  in  the  years  to 
come. 


Statistical  summary  of  Veterans'  Administration  activities,  July  31,  1946 
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Veil  ran  impiilation- 

1.  Total  number  of  veterans,  end  of  month. 


2.  Number  of  World  War  II  veterans,  end  of  month 

3.  Number  of  veterans  of  other  wars  and  Kegular  Establishment,  end  of  month 

Vccational  rehal)iliffltion  (ruhlic  Law  Ifil: 

4.  Total  nunilKT  of  apjilicalions  received  throuph  end  o.'morth.. 

5.  Number  of  applications  pending  advi.'vment,  end  of  month _ 

6.  Total  number  in  training,  end  of  month 

7.  Numln-r  wlio  had  completed  or  discontinued  training,  end  of  month 

8.  Numlier  of  regular  payments  for  suhsistena-  allowance  made  during  month 

Ei'iucation  and  training  (Public  Law  346^: 

9.  Total  number  of  applications  received  through  end  of  month 

10.   N'umliet  of  applications  pending,  eligibility  not  determined,  end  of  month 

H.  Total  number  in  training,  end  of  month 

12.  Number  who  had  completed  or  discontinued  education  rr  training,  end  of  month 

13.  Number  of  regular  payments  for  subsistence  allowance  made  during  month — 

Lonns: 

14.  Total  number  of  loans  made  through  last  Friday  of  month 

15.  Total  amount  of  loans  made  through  la-st  Friday  of  month  (thou.«ands  of  dollars) 

16.  Total  amount  of  guaranty  commitments  made  through  la.«it  Friday  of  month  (thoussandsof  dollan) 

Readjustment  allownnces: 

17.  NumlKT  of  initial  unemployment  chlm^  filed  during  w«  k  ending  last  Pafuriar  of  month 

IH.  NumU'r  of  continutd  unemployment  claims  filed  during  week  ending  last  Saturday  of  month 

19.  Numb  rolsc'femriioyment  claims  filed  during  month 

2).  Amount  of  unemtloymcnl  allowanfc«  pai  1  during  4  weeks  endins  last  ."Satiirdav  of  month  (thousands  of  dollars). 

21.  .\mount  ol  se'.f-employment  allowances  paid  during  month  (thousands  of  dollars) 

Disability  pension  or  compensation  eases,  total: « 

22.  Number  of  new  cases  received  during  month.. 

2:1.  Number  adjudicated  during  month 

24.  Nuralier  pending  adjudication,  end  of  month 

2.'>.  Number  of  p.ctive  cases  (ninnine  awards),  end  of  month 

Pcath  iH'ti.'ion  or  comiH'nsation  cases,  total:* 

ap.  Nuniljcr  pending  adjudication,  end  of  month 

27.  Number  of  active  cases  (running  awards),  end  of  month 

National  service  life  insurance: 

28.  Numberof  applications  pending,  end  of  month , - 

29.  Number  of  insured  lives  on  w  hich  payments  of  death-claim  awards  were  active,  end  of  month 

so!  Number  of  death  claims  (beneficiaries)  awarded  during  month 

31.  Number  of  death  claims  fi>eneficiariest  pending,  end  of  month 

32.'  Number  of  diisability  claims  (waiver  of  premium)  awarde<l  during  month 

3.3!  Number  of  disability  chims  (waiver  of  premium;  pending,  end  of  month 

Requests  (or  physical  examination: 

34.  Number  cleared  by  examination  during  month 

3.'>.  Number  pending,  examinttion  not  completed,  end  of  month 

Applications  for  hospital  or  domiciliary  care: 

3fi.  Number  received  during  month — 

37.  Number  dispose(i  of  during  month - 

38.  Number  pending,  eligibility  not  determined,  end  of  month ^ 


Veterans  awaitmg  hospital  admission: 
39.  Total  nunilx-r,  end  of  month. 


40.  Number  with  service-connected  disorders,  end  of  month 

41.  Nuililicr  with  non-scrviee-connetted  disorders,  end  of  month. 


Ecneficiaries  remaining  in  Veterans'  Administration  hospiuls  or  homes: 
42   Total  numl>er  in  hospitals,  last  Thursday  in  month 


43.  Veterans  with  service-connected  disorders 

44.  Veterans  with  non-service-eonnecled  disorders  . 

45.  Others 


46.  Total  number  in  homes,  last  Thursday  in  month. 


Tereficiaries  remaining  in  non-Veterans'  Administration  hospitals: 
47.  Total  number,  last  Thursday  in  month 


4S.  Veterans  with  service-connected  disorders 

4'.t.  Veterans  with  non-serv ice-connected  disorders. 
50.  Others 


Construction,  new  hospitals: 

61.  NumlKT  autliorized.  funds  appropriated,  end  of  m<>°"»-;;-i■---:--l;--^^-";-"v- v-"--,l-' 
.'.->   Number  for  which  sites  have  been  selecU>d  and  approved  by  the  Prteident,  end  of  month. 

M.  Number  for  which  plans  and  spix-ifications  have  been  completed,  end  of  moDth 

f4.  Numl)er  under  construction,  end  of  month - 

55.  Number  complited,  end  of  month .- - 

Construction,  additions  to  exivting  hospitals:    ^       .    ,  .. 

5fi.  .Number  tnthorized.  funds  appropriated,  end  of  month...    ...  —  ..........--- 

f.7.  Numl)er  for  which  plans  and  specifications  have  been  completed,  end  of  montii 

w!  Number  under  construction,  end  of  month — 

C9.  Number  completed,  end  of  month 


>  Preliminary,  subject  to  revision. 

•  Not  available. 

•  Estimated. 

•  Excludes  Spanish-American  and  prior  wars. 

•  Data  as  of  June  30, 1^45. 


July  1946  ■ 


17.  MO.  000 


13. 274. 000 
3,96C0UU 


44.\ 
W, 
W. 
36. 

Vti, 

3.W.\ 
«2, 

i.e-M, 

332. 
MO. 

22R. 

$1,073. 

1491, 

1T7. 
1.  71U, 
(») 

$135. 
(*) 

109, 

i:«i. 

207. 

Z033. 

^\ 

415. 

51. 

3C4. 

5. 

19. 

i>, 

CI. 
221. 

60. 
70. 
11. 


779 
(»fi7 
Ml 
681 
060 

641 
(i»5 
Mil 
492 
992 

M7 
796 
825 

259 
S36 

Sll 


000 
Cilt) 
000 
000 

300 

000 

S96 
426 
726 
4;i3 
473 
036 

821 
117 

211 
802 
0*«9 


June  1046         July  1945 


26,506 


184 
38.322 


78.763 


11,484 


11,356 


3,029 

8,265 

62 


78 

46 

7 

2 

0 

87 
33 
33 
16 


1^836,000 


12,  S«5, 000 
3.971.000 


413.613 
67. 7.MI 
92.213 
28.253 

71.993 

2,924.115 

.W.  »<96 

930.512 

:^181 

67^,179 

188,417 
1872, 276 
t393.978 

141.199 

1.  744.  1«5 

322.045 

1145.614 

$r,663 

122.581 

198.308 

S7.3aD 

1.984.325 

36.476 

404,549 

48,527 
857.606 

7.6<I2 
30.504 

9.625 
ia066 

62.4.'i2 
223,164 

62.783 
63.425 
12.680 


6.712.000 


2.688.000 
4.024.000 


W.961 
12.810 
16.003 
K.,V<9 
12.705 

f  6,  KH 
7.  t(i7 
22,:!49 
1ft.  .-560 
13,-281 

15.a4t 

124,094 
•  10.000 

149.000 

13,211 
$■'<.  523 
II.  210 

94.530 
•75,250 

107,  490 
1.05Z213 

SN^MS 

170.634 
237,983 
X.7M 
27.001 
81,257 
S0,4S4 

28,907 
137,363 

saiM 

29.460 
4.377 


30.454 


440 
39.014 


7.685 


25.  C13 

2.^,004 

22,700 

62,390 

U,W3 

43,907 

7G(> 

720 

713 

11,230 


10,704 


3,672 

7,974 

58 


78 

37 

3 

2 

0 

66 
82 
18 
14 


4,320 


100 
4.160 


67,330 


0,0N« 


4,450 


841 

3^564 

64 


•21 

•IS 

•3 

•1 

•0 

'3S 
'80 
<3S 
•0 


\ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


legislation  enarted  by  the  79th  Cong,  relat- 
fng  to  veterans'  affairs  and  benefttM  for 
veteram  oTwt  their  dependents 


Legislation  enacted  by  the  79th  Cong,  relat- 
ing to  veterans'  affairs  and  benefits  for 
veterans  and  their  de-pendents — Continued 


Legislation  enacted  by  the  79th  Cong,  relate 
ing  to  veterans'  affairs  and  benefits  for 
veterans  and  their  dependents — Continued 


•86 


•S7 


46 


n 
•« 


MA 


•118 


OS 


•138 


•182 


•MO 
NO 

ae 

396 


Aothoriies  thr  AdminisUator  o( 
V>t«T«n»'  Allair>  to  traiit  an 
rawmi-nt  in  cirtnin  lands  of  the 
Veti>rans'  AdmiiiL-tn-.tioii,  |)nl- 
Im.    T«..    to    l>»illa>    County, 

In.,  for  hlrnway  purposes 

Autborixrs  tlif  A'JniiniftrRior  of 
VrtfriUM'  A(THlr»  to  trw.'frr  \<y 
quitclaim  dwd  to  the  city  of 
Los  ADfcics,  C»af..  Uir  fire-sta- 
Uoo  aurvoeet;  title  to  <vrtiiin 
laii'l  lr>riu*«!  at  WtCTsng'  Ad- 
inini.stratiOD  taeUity,  Los  AD^e- 

Iw.  t'Hif 

Anunds  Code  of  Laws  of  Di8tri«-t 
of  Columbia  hy  ad '.Ini!  nev  ?w. 
M.Sa.  an<l  providps  fw  recordine 
of    vettTans'    dl!!rharjw>    cwUC- 

cat«i  without  paynipnt  of  (t* 

Amends  sec.  2  of  I'liMic  Law  HO. 
77th  Coof.,  niakintt  Vv^npfits 
apply  to  fortrer  enlktfd  men  ol 
the  kcfiilar  Army  and  Philip- 
pine PciHits  who  have  servwl  20 
mars  or  more  and  who  were 
boDorably  dtacharred  tor  disa- 
bility Inrurred  in  line  of  duty . . . 
Extends  date  of  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  \'M0,  from 
May  15.  MH5,  to  May  15,  IMf.; 
provides  that  Inductees  under  19 
years  of  ain>  b«  (:iven6  months' 

traintng  tor  comhnt  duty 

Provides  fr>r  enlistments  in  the 
Ri>eul*r  Artjy  dnriiK  the  period 

of  the  war  .   

Amen<ls  inihlic  Law  M9,  7r.th 
Cows.,  <>rt  M.  1940  by  addinc 
new  titli-  to  provi:ii>  bousinf;  of 
temporary  nature  t"  distressed 
families  of  ser\' icemen  and  veter- 

aas  with  families 

Provi<1es  tor  drsifnation  of  the 
Vetf-nns*  AdmiDi.-tratinn  hos- 
pital at  Sioux  Knlis,  S.  I>ali.,  as 
the  Royal  C.  Johnson  Veterans 

M emorlnl  Rospital 

Amends  Kederal  Farm  Loan  Act. 
Emerirrncy  Farm  Mortjmpe  Act 
of  1933.  the  Federal  Farm  Mort- 
face  CorpoTBtion  Act,  and  the 
Servicemen's  Readjust mcnt  Act 

of  IW4  Ire  loans) 

Federal  Kmptoyees'  Pay  Act  of 
10«">.  see.  (W,  re  exi-mutttn  for 
purposes  of  veterans'  mws  anil 
retniiiitinns  on  income  r«tric- 

tions 

AiiK-nds  N'attonal  Service  life  In- 
surance Act  t/i  extend  5-ycar- 
levd-peemium-term  poli<-lrt  tor 

an  addtti'innl  3  ywrs  .. 

Provides  for  a  medial  for  service  in 
the  arm<"d  forvs  nf  I'nited  State-; 
or  of  the  Government  nf  the 
Philippine    Islan<ls.    berinnins 

Dee  7,  1*41. 

Amends  «oc.  100.  PuMle  Ixw  2V^. 
7>*th  Cornt..  to  Rrant  ctrtnin 
priorities  to  Veterans'  AdmiiiLs- 

tratton 

Amends  Veterans  Retrulation  1  (a>, 
pts.  I  atid  n.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide additional  rates  of  comi<en- 
sation  or  pension  an<i  remedy  in- 
equalities as  to  specific  service- 
incurnvf  disability  in  cxc«ss  of 
total   disabrhly— re   aimtomical 

liws  (double  ainputatton) 

Provides  that  tfie  proptsed  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital 
•t  Cni^r<-ori-lIudKm  r.ear 
Peek.sltin.  N.  Y. ,  b»^  dcsiznated 
«s  "Frsoklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

Hosniial" 

Armed  Forces  Voluntary  R«Tuit- 

ment  Act  ofliM-i 

Ameml?  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  1930,  as  ameniled,  to  pro- 
tect retirement  rifbts  of  |^l«■^^o^5 
who  leave  service  to  enter  armed 

forces  of  United  States 

Provides  that  members  or  fomu'r 
meraN>rs  of  armeil  forces  who  re- 
enter civilian  employment  while 
on  terminai  leave,  shall !«  pi^id 
for    accumulated     or     accrued 

leave  (otflcers) 

Provides  for  appointment  of  mid- 
shiumen  and  cadets  of  I'.  S. 
Military  vid  Naval  Academies, 
(rum  among  soas  o(  persons 
awarded  CongnHknal  Medal 
of  lioiMT.. - ■ 


Apr.  23,1945 


Do. 


Apr.  27,1946 


May     4. 1945 

May    0.1945 
June    1, 1945 

June  23.1945 
June  29,1946 


230 
241 

244 
£47 

265 

•2C8 
271 

388 
292 


June 

30,1945 

•293 
295 

Jane 

30.1(.4t 

296 

July 

2.1945 

July 

«,I946 

301 

Do. 


806 


Sept.  20,1945 

Sept  36,1946 
Oct     M946 

Not     9, 1»4« 
Nov.  21,I9«S 


818 


336 


141 


Not.  24. 1945 


SubK'Ct 


Amends  act  of  June  8.  192i;.  as 
amended,  increasine  cadet  and 
midshipmeo  appointments  to 
*)  frctu  United  {"tatss  iil  lar^'e. 
»«'lectees  to  be  s.-)n»i  of  certain 
vettTHns  who  di«<l  in  line'  of 
duty  or  from  servictMxinnt  tte<l 

cnases 

Amends  Pay  Readjustment  Act 
of  1942  to  include  "sleppntents" 
under  classes  for  benefils  under 

sec.  4 .  -   

Provides  that  veterans  may  ob- 
tain copies  of  public  reouds  in 
I>istrict  of  Columbia  without 
payment  of  fees,  for  use  in  (ire- 
senting     claims     to     Veterans' 

Administration 

Adjusts  pay  and  allowance^  of 
memliers  of   the   Navy   Nurse 

Corps 

Grants  travel  pay  and  other  allow- 
ances to  wrtain  soldiers  of  the 
war  with  Spain  and  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection  who  were  dis- 
chareed     in     tbe     Philippine 

Islands 

Amends  sec.  5,  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  May  29,  I'JaO,  to 
provide  that  leaves  of  al)sence 
for  active  military  or  naval  ?eK'- 
ice  shall  be  included  in  comput- 
ing length  of  service 

Amends  titles  1, 11,  III,  and  IV  of 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of    1W4.    liberalizing    the    pro- 

vision.s  thereof 

Expedites  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  alien  spouses  and  alien 
minor  cliildreu  of  citixeu  mem- 
bers of  the  Unit4^d  6taies  armed 

forces - 

Provides  for  transfer  of  appropna- 
aiioii  lor  continuing  tlA-  Navy's 
V-12  program  to  the  end  oi  June 

liMH --.- 

Amends  Public  Law  849.  7Mh 
Cong.,  to  authoriie  additional 
appropriation  to  provide  hous- 
ing tor  distressed  families  of 
servicemen,  veterans,  athl  their 

families  ($100,IXX),UUO) 

Establishes  a  Department  of 
Medicine  and   Surpery   in  the 

Vet erans'  Administ ration 

Am?nds  sec.  2  (bt,  I'uMic  Law  880, 
7<>th  Cong.,  to  count  military 
services    of    legislative    brunch 

employees  as  continuous 

Amends  Public  I-aw  490,  77th 
Cone,  (and  other  acts*  provi<!- 
icg  for  payment  on  a  comniute<l 
basis  of  costs  of  traii.-;i>oriation 
of  dependents  of  certain  pen-ons 

entitfeil  to  such 

First  Supplemental  Surplus  Ap- 
propriation Ke.si'i.<sion  Act,  194r.: 
Contains  api>roprtation  fur  the 
Army  of  Ukt  Pbiii|ipiDe.<.  for 
national  servioe  life  insurance 

and  pension 

Permits  settlement  o(  accounts  of 
dert-Asetl  olfieers  and  enlL<ted 
men  of  Army.  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  tJ uard.  an<l  of 
deceascl  cominis^ione<l  officers 
of  Public  ileaitii  Serviop  with- 
out administnition  of  estates 

Amends  sec.  9.  BottMer  Cai5yon 
I'roject  -Kct,  iy2.\  to  include 
Diemhers  of  armeil  forces  durin,; 
Worid  War  I  and  II,  Pjianiyb 
War,  and  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion, in  preference  rights  to  land 

and  employment 

Amends  Public  Law  849.  "fith 
Coug.,  as  amended  by  PuMic 
Law  292,  79th  Cong.,  to  auUior- 
ire  appropriation  for  additional 
temi>or,iry  housing  units  for 
distressed  families  of  serv log- 
men and  for  veteians  aniix their 
families  ($4I0,UXJ,iXju  in  lieu  of 

$ieo,oco,Oixi) 

Makes  additional  appropriation 
of  $a'v'.727.U(iO  for  veterans'  hous- 
ing and  related  expenses,  under 
title  V,  Public  Law  849.  76th 
Conjf..  as  amended  by  I'ublic 
Law  87,  79th  Cong.,  subject  to 
provisions  of  Public  Law  336, 
79tb  Cong 


Date 


Pnb- 

Ue 
Law 


348 


Nov.  24,1945       *9K 


Do. 


Dec.     3, 1945 
Do. 

Dec.     5, 1945 

Dec.  21,1945 
Dec.  28,1945 

Do. 
Do. 


36S 


372 


37U 


379 

3» 

Dec. 

31, 1945. 

Jan. 

3,1946 

385 

Feb. 

12,1946 

388 


Do. 


Feb.   18,19*5 


405 


•423 


Feb.  35,1946 


Mar.    6.  m« 


•424 


•425 


440 


Mar.  28, 1946 


444 


Apr.  12,1946 


Subject 


To  facilitate  voting  by  nwmbersof 
the  armed  forces  and  (tTtain 
ott>M^  absent  from  the  (ilace  of 
their  residence,  anil  to  amend 
Public  Law  712,  77th  Cong.,  as 
amenle<l  by  Public  Law  277. 

78th  Cong 

Amends  par  «ofpt.  VII.  Veterans 
RegiiWtion  1  (a),  as  amended 
(Public  Law  Hi,  7>sth  Cong  j,  to 
authorfte.  in  lieu  (<($.'J<Ki.fK«i  now 
authorized,  an  appropriation  of 
$!..T(JO.iiU»as  a  revolving  fund  for 
advaiKVments  to  KTSoiis  under- 
tekin?    courses    of    vocational 

rehabilitation 

Pn>vides  paynu-nt  of  travel  allow- 
ance and  transportation  and 
transportation  of  deiiendents 
an<l  shipment  of  bous«'hold  ef- 
fects, of  members  of  naval  forws 
who  are  sepivated  from  active 
service  umler  conditions  oUwr 

than  honorable 

District  of  Columbia  Servicenn-n's 
lieadjustment  Enabling  Act  of 
l'.H5:  Removes  disability  of  mi- 
nority in  District  of  Columbia 
in  connectiou  with  loans  under 
Public  Law  346,  78th  Cotig., 
and  makes  other  provisions  with 
resjH-ct  to  loans  to  efiectuate  the 

purposes  ol  tiiat  act 

Amends  certain  sections  of  Public 
Law  457,  78th  Cong.,  giving 
veU^rans  priority  in  acqniring 
surplus  projierty,  except  trans- 
fers to  Government  agencies 

Amends  Public  Law  373,  77th 
Cong.,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  tm,  77th  Cong.,  and  Pub- 
lie  Law  145,  7sth  Cong.,  "An 
act  to  authorize  black-outs  in 
the  District  of  Columbia";  to 
authorize  Commissioners  of  liis- 
trict  to  provide  services  to  vet- 
erans and  war  workers 

Exiemls  the  S«?l«ilive  Training 
and    Service   Act,    1940.    as 

amended,  until  July  I,  1946 

Provides  tor  tlie  evacuation  and 
return  of  the  remains  of  certain 
persons  who  dici  an<l  are  buried 
outside  the  continental  limits  of 

the  United  St«tes 

Authorizes  tlie  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Coliimf'ia  to  pro- 
vide necessnry  utiliti.-s  for  vet- 
erans' housing  furnished  and 
erected  by  the  Nntionfl  Hous- 

iug  .\dministrat«>r 

To  exrielile  the  availability  of 
housing  and  [>ro<luction  anil  allo- 
cation of  materials  tor  tKiusing 
purixKsos  for  veterans  of  Wurld 
War  II  and  by  curbinc  excessive 
pricing  of  ik'W  hou?ine.  Vet- 
erans' Emergency  IIousinR  Act 
of  I94« 

AuthoriMs  payment  of  additional 
uniform  gratuity  to  Reserve  uflTi- 
cers  c<)nimissi(ined  from  the  sta- 
tus of  aviation  cadets. 

Authorizes  the  Adrninistratiir  of 
Veff'raa'i'  Affairs  to  grant  an 
easement  to  Pennsylvania,  for 
highway  purpx>ses  in  certain 
lands  in  the  reservation  of  the 
Veteratis'  .\dministmtion  hos- 
pitr.i  in  I-«'l>anon  County,  Pa 

.Amends  sec.  1(I0  of  Servi«=men's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  to  au- 
thririze  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  enter  into  leases 
or  renewals  of  leases  of  property 
for  periods  not  exceeding  5  years. 

Removes  existing  limitation  on 
number  of  associate  members  of 
the  Board  of  Veteran.s'  Appeals 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Amends  sec.  1,  Public  Law  434, 
7Vih  Cong.,  to  provide  that 
World  War  II  veterans  shall  not 
be  dis(|i]alified  from  making 
homestead  entries  or  from  other 
benetit.s  of  the  act  by  reason  of 
not  having  reached  the  age  of  21 
years 

Modifies  the  time  limitations  gov- 
erning the  award  of  certain  mili- 
tary and  naval  decorations  for 
acts  performed  during  World 
War  n 


Date 


Apr.  19.1946 


Apr.  24,1946 


Ai».  27,1946 


May    1,194« 


May    3,1046 


May    9,1946 
May  14,1946 

May  16,1946 
May  18,1946 


May  22,}94« 
June  II,  194€ 

June  23,1946 

Do. 
Da 


Juna  25, 1946 


June  26, 1946 
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Legislation  enacted  by  the  79th  Cong,  relat- 
ing to  veterans'  affairs  and  benefits  for 
veterans  and  their  dependents — Continued 


Legislation  enacted  by  the  79th  Cong,  relat- 
ing to  veterans'  affairs  and  benefits  for 
veterans  and  their  dependents — Continued 


4M 


i:» 


473 


474 


4C4 


•499 


•511 

•529 
521 


r48 


£71 


585 


mj 


•589 


"Republic  of  the  Philippines  Mil- 
itary Assistance  Act.''  Provides 
military  a.ssistanco  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philij>pines  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  na- 
tional seniriiy  and  to  form  a 
ba«is  for  particii»ation  by  that 
Government  in  such  defensive 
military  operations  as  the  future 
may  re<4uirc 

Governs  the  effective  dates  of  rat- 
inps  and  awards  under  the  Vet- 
erans' Adtninistration  revised 
schedule  for  rating  disabilities, 
U«4i 

Makes  provision  for  facilitating 
the  admi.ssion  into  the  I'nited 
States  of  the  alien  fiancees  or 
fiances  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States 

Reenacts  all  provisions  of  the  Se- 
lective Training  and  Service 
Act  of  1940,  as  amcniied,  except 
certain  provisions  which  arc 
amended  or  repealed 

Amends  the  Pay  Readjustment 
Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
provide  an  increase  in  pay  for 
jiei-sonnel  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
ani1  I'ublic  Health  .'Service...... 

Provides  that  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  .\dmin- 
istration  monetary  leiicfits, 
other  tb.an  retirement  |  ay,  for 
.<^>rvicc-connpcfed  disability  or 
death  shall  he  designated  "com- 
pen.sation,"andnot  "pension"... 

Authorizes  the  .\<lniinistrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  fumi.sh 
upon  a  reimbursement  basis 
certain  benefits,  .services,  and 
supplies  to  discharged  members 
of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
anv  nation  allied  or  as.soei:ited 
with  the  United  States  in  World 
War  II  in  consideration  of  recip- 
rocal services  extended  to  the 
United  State' 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  A  flairs  to  accept  gifts, 
devises,  and  bequests  in  behalf 
of  the  general  post  fund  for  the 
use  of  veterans 

Increases  burial  allowance  from 
.<!liio  to  $150 

Third  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act,  194G.  Appropriates 
$75,000,()C0  for  Veterans  edu- 
cational facilities  under  title  V, 
Public  Law  S49,  7r)th  Cong.,  as 
amended,  not  available  for  cbli- 
(.•:ition  until  enactment  of  S. 
•:-<^o;  $1,843,000,000  for  readjust- 
ment benefits  under  Public  I. aw 
34»),  7Mh  Cong.,  and  .*4.tHK!,(;<iO 
for  orK'ration  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration canteens 

Price  Control  Extension  Art  of 
1940.  Sec.  0  (f )  makes  inapplic- 
able the  provision  therein  to 
operations  authorized  under  tbe 
Veteran?'  Emers-'ency  Housing 
Act  of  1946 

Amends  Nationality  Act  of  1V40, 
as  amended,  to  provide  that 
children  born  abroad  of  veterans 
are  born  into  United  States 
citizenship,  subject  to  certain 
conditions 

Provides  benefits  for  certain 
World  War  II  veternns  who 
lost  opportunity  for  probations! 
civil-service  appointments  by 
reason  of  .*rvice  in  armed  fortes.. 

"Atomic  Energy  Act  of  194f." 
Provision  is  made  for  appoint- 
ment of  2  .Army  or  Navy  officers 
notwithstanding  provi.sions  of 
sec.  Z\2,  Public  Law  212,  72d 
Cong. 

To  amend  the  act  of  June  8.  193ti, 
relating  to  vocational  education, 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  further 
development  cif  vocational  edu- 
Rition  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories.... 

To  amend  certain  provisionsof  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Act  nf  1910,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes... 


Data 


604 


611 

June  2f-,1946 

•622 

•636 

June  27,1946 

C41 

Juiio  29,1946 

f56 

Do. 


Do. 


July     9, 1946 


July  23,  1946 


July  2.M946 


July  31,1946 


Do 


Aug.    1,194C 


Do. 


Do. 


•C63 


•062 


C73 

675 
C79 


704 
718 

July 

11,1946 

670 
719 

July 

16, 1946 

July 

24,1946 

709 
W7 

720 


Title  I  enacts  certain  provisions  in 
Naval  Api>ropriation  Act,  1940; 
title  II  amends  Pay  Readju't- 
ment  Act  of  1942,  poriicufeirly 
{irovisions  for  travel  and  sub- 

sislenrt'  allowancv 

I:  to    certain 

ins 

I  .1.  i  ■  i  ;  .  .  |- 1]  piii  or  other  lene- 
flts  « ithtH-l'i  from  [icr.sons  while 
residing  in  fnemv-<x'cu|ii"d 
countries  during  World  War  II.. 
Maintain  and  o{K>rate  veterans' 
canteen  service  in  Veterans'  Ad- 

ministrat  ion 

Benefits  to  naval  jicrsonnel  en- 
gaged in  training  dutv  prior  to 

termination  of  World  \Viir  If 

Permits  Reconstruction  Kinanre 
Corjioration  to  purchase  Vet- 
terans'  Administration  insured 

loans 

"First  Suiipl"mental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  .  '47."  Makes  provi- 
sion for  automobiles  and  other 
conveyances  for  disabled  vet- 
erans  

Increasies  picacetime  rates 

Relnt".-  ;  . '-ctcrans' pension. com- 
{lensation  or  retirement  pay 
during  husiiitaliz£t)on,  and  pro- 
vides 20  ixTcent  increase  in  com- 
pen.sation.    World   War   1   and 

World  War  II 

Removal  of  limitations  on  death 

cam!    ■:  of  widows 

Revli  '>r  Coast  Guard... 

Ceilin.: istcr.ce  allowances 

for  trainees'  Veterans'  .Adminis- 
tration to  reimburse  State  and 
local  agencies  for  expenst^s  in- 
curred in  rcnderin?  services  in 
cinnection  with  administration 
of  certain  training  programs  for 

veterans 

".\rmed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946". 
Emtdoyment  of  retired  officers  in 

Veterans'  .\dminist  rat  ion 

Appointment  of  additional  com- 
missioned oflioers  in  the  Regular 

Army 

"Social  Security  -Act  amendments 
of  1946."  Title  II  gives  in.«ur- 
ance  benefits  tmder  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  jiro- 
visions  to  survivors  of  World 

War  II  veterans 

Reemployment  benefits  to  former 
members  of  W  A.AC  whocntcrccl 

WAC 

Educational  facilities  to  educa- 
tional institutions  furnishing 
training  under  title  II  of  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act 

Inducements  to  United  States  citi- 
zens to  make  a  career  of  Army  or 
Navy  service 


Aug.    ?,1946 
Aug.    7. 19t6 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Aug.    8,1C46 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Aug.    0,1946 

Aug.  10,1946 
Aug.    8,1946 

Aug.  10,1946 
Aug.    tt,  1946 

Aug.    8, 1946 
Aug.  10,1946 


•Indicates  the  bill  was  referred  to  and  reported  ty  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 


What  Is  the  Difference  Between  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  Plan  and  the 
Private  Prepaid  Health  Plans? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dif- 
ference is  that  the  Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell plan  is  an  all-inclusive  premium- 
paid  insurance  system.  Private  plans  are 
premium  paid  but  provide  only  partial 
or  fractional  protection. 


.  The  WMD  plan  provides  hospital,  sur- 
gical, medical,  and  preventive  care,  plus 
X-ray  and  laboratory  service.  Private 
plans  provide  one  or  perhaps  more  of 
these  features  but  give  only  partial  over- 
all coverage.  I  know  of  none  that  pro- 
vides any  coverage  which  seeks  to  prevent 
illness. 

The  WMD  plan  provides  full  coverage 
for  the  insured  and  for  all  his  depend- 
ents. The  private  plans  provide  cover- 
age to  a  hmltcd  degree  for  the  Insured 
only.  For  dependents  to  be  covered,  ad- 
ditional premiums  are  charged.  Very 
few,  if  any.  such  plans  exist  today. 

The  WMD  plan  gives  the  insured  $2  in 
value  for  every  dollar  paid  by  the  insured 
because  the  employer  paj's  $1  into  the 
Federal  insurance  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  worker.  No  private  plan  provides  $2 
worth  of  coverage  for  $1  in  premium. 

The  WMD  plan,  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Board,  at  the  outset  Is 
expected  to  cost  5  to  7  percent  in  admin- 
istrative overhead.  Eventually  this  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  reduced  even  lower,  meaning 
that  the  insured  will  benefit  from  93  per- 
cent to  as  high  as  a  pos.sible  97  percent  of 
all  that  he  and  his  employer  pays  for  pre- 
paid health  insurance  protection  for  the 
insured  and  for  all  of  his  dependents. 
The  private  plans,  according  to  some 
available  figures,  cost  in  overhead  from 
25  to  50  percent  and  some  figures  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  amount. 

The  WMD  plan  will  be  free  of  all  pro- 
motional costs.  The  private  plans  are 
subject  to  the  cost  of  advertising,  sales 
commissions,  office  rentals,  management 
compensation,  public-relations  costs,  and 
various  other  and  sundry  expenditures 
not  applicable  to  Government-supervised 
plans. 

The  WMD  plan  is  to  be  owned  by  the 
people  themselves,  with  profit  to  no  out- 
siders and  no  dividends  to  stockholders. 
All  accumulations,  including  Interest  on 
cash  reserves,  will  be  applied  to  maintain 
and  to  increase  the  benefits  of  the  In- 
sured. Private  plans  are.  in  many  in- 
stances, insurance  plans  for  profit.  The 
insured  who  pays  the  premiums  re- 
ceives comparatively  fractional  benefits 
only  after  salary  and  dividend  require- 
ments and  all  overhead  expenses  are  met. 
This  frequently  causes  the  fund  to  dwin- 
dle almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

The  WMD  plan  will  be  as  sound  and 
as  permanent  as  the  Government  itself. 
Its  security  will  grow  with  time.  Private 
plans  are  In  some  instances  well  man- 
aged and  reasonably  sound,  at  an  exces- 
sive cost,  however,  to  the  in.sured,  who 
can  only  get  in  benefits  the  residue  after 
the  overhead  is  paid. 

The  WMD  plan  provides  for  no  special 
or  periodic  assessments  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Private  plans,  unfortu- 
nately, are  at  times  obliged  to  and  do  ob- 
tain authority  of  State  insurance  com- 
missioners to  levy  additional  assessments 
over  and  above  premiums  already  paid. 

Under  the  WMD  plan,  solvency  and 
permanency  will  be  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Under  pri- 
vate plans,  there  Is  no  guaranty  of  sol- 
vency or  permanency. 


^i- 


•I 


-,i 
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The  WMD  plan,  because  of  the  large 
numbers  of  American  citizens  who  will 
be  covered  by  what  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  a  universal  plan,  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  grant  the  greatest  amount  of 
benefit  for  every  dollar  paid  in  by  the 
insured.  In  addition  thereto  the  em- 
ployer's dollar  will  double  this  benefit  to 
the  insured  without  any  added  cost  to 
the  beneficiaries.  Private  plans,  no 
matter  how  large,  will  be  relatively 
small  by  comparison  with  the  WMD 
plan.  There  are  virtually  scores  of  small 
prepaid -health-insurance  plans.  Many 
of  these  are  of  mushroom  growth. 

The  WMD  plan  benefits  covering 
health  and  providing  hospitalization, 
surgical,  medical,  and  preventive  serv- 
ices for  the  insured  and  all  of  his  de- 
pendents are  intended  to  cover  all  dis- 
eases and  all  ailments  unconditionally 
and  abfoiutcly.  except  very  minor  ill- 
nesses. Private  plans  providing  partial 
or  even  fractional  coverage  altogether 
too  frequently,  in  one  manner  or  another 
in  nearly  all  instances,  offer  such  bene- 
fits to  the  Insured  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  known  as  "when,  where,  and  how" 
which  means  that  to  collect  your  benefit 
you  must  become  sick  when,  where,  and 
even  how  your  contract  prescribes;  thus 
If  you  become  sick  "when"  in  accord- 
ance with  your  contract,  you  may  not 
be  "where"  you  can  receive  your  benefit. 
If  you  get  sick  "when"  in  accordance 
with  your  contract,  you  may  not  be  sick 
"how"  or  "where"  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  expected  benefits. 

Under  the  WMD  plan,  there  will  be  no 
concealed  restrictions  in  case  of  illness 
to  deny  the  insured  his  expected  benefits. 
Under  private  plans,  there  are  too  many 
contractual  restrictions  which,  at  the 
crucial  moment,  deny  the  insured  ex- 
pected benefits. 

Under  the  WMD  plan  the  health-in- 
surance features  covering  even  the  ma- 
ternity care  of  the  wile  of  the  insured 
will  be  financed  through  a  contribution 
of  3  percent,  one-half  to  be  paid  by 
employer  and  one-half  by  employee. 
The  3-percent  insurance  premiums  will 
be  paid  only  on  the  first  $3,600  of  an  in- 
dividual salary.  Private  plans  for  the 
amount  of  medical  coverage  and  service 
given  cannot  possibly  compete  with  the 
WMD  plan. 

Under  the  WMD  plan.  It  is  contem- 
plated eventually  to  add  1  percent  addi- 
tional premium  payment  or  tax.  to  be 
paid  one-half  by  employee  and  one-half 
by  employer,  out  of  which  will  be  paid 
during  disability  the  equivalent  of  80 
percent  of  salary,  but  not  to  exceed  $30 
per  week.  Under  private  plans  no  such 
known  provisions  are  made  or  even  re- 
motely contemplated. 

I  have  been  asked  many  questions, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  give  these  as  an  im- 
promptu answer  at  the  very  last  oppor- 
tunity during  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  do  want  to  stress  in  closing  the  fact 
that  the  social-security  plan  of  old-age 
annuities  and  of  unemploj-ment  compen- 
sation has  proved  to  be  the  most  re- 
liable, sound,  and  permanent  plan  ever 
devised  in  any  country,  beyond  compari- 
son with  any  other  plan. 

The  health-insurance  proposal  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Wagner  and  Mxtrrat 
In  the  Senate  and  by  myself  in   the 


House  of  Representatives  will  become  by 
amendment  a  part  of  the  Social  Security 
System  and  will  concededly  be  as  per- 
manent, solvent,  and  beneficial  as  the 
well-established,  tried,  and  true  features 
of  the  present  law;  and  I  want  to  em- 
phatically state  that  the  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell  plan  is  neither  socialized 
medicine,  federalized  or  political  medi- 
cine, nor  does  it  interfere  with  either  the 
patients'  or  doctors*  right  of  choice. 


Congressional  Organization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMITT.fr.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  whole,  I  believe  the  bill  in  front  of  us 
is  a  sound,  progressive  measure  which 
will  improve  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
I  regret  that  certain  features  of  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  other  body  have  been 
deleted,  particularly  the  provision  for  an 
administrative  assistant  for  each  mem- 
ber. Were  this  provision  adopted,  I  am 
convinced  that  our  legislative  activities 
would  be  improved  materially,  as  each 
member  would  have  more  time  to  de- 
vote to  floor  work.  No  one  can  deny 
that  today  every  Representative  must 
spend  a  large  share  of  his  time  handling 
the  many  problems  with  executive  agen- 
cies which  are  referred  to  him  by  his 
constituents.  And  in  the  years  just 
ahead,  the  very  legitimate  problems  of 
veterans  will  increase  greatly. 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  present 
bill  which  I  do  not  like,  and  I  am  sup- 
porting an  amendment  to  eliminate  it. 
Until  the  Congress  takes  firm  and  de- 
cisive action  to  overhaul  our  social  se- 
curity and  old-age  assistance  laws  so 
that  our  senior  citizens  are  given  their 
just  deserts,  I  do  not  believe  Senators 
and  Representatives  should  be  made 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  Federal 
retirement  system. 


The  Leather  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DEAN  M.  GILLESPIE 

'  OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  GILLESPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  do- 
mestic supplies  of  leather,  already  below 
an  adequate  minimum,  will  become 
critical  if  OPA  controls  are  reestablished 
on  livestock,  acording  to  a  spokesman 
for  Civilian  Production  Administration. 

The  CPA  estimates  that  28.000,000 
hides  will  be  needed  to  meet  pent-up  de- 
mand in  the  United  States  in  the  coming 
year.  Without  restriction,  the  CPA 
spokesman  said  domestic  producers  can 
fill  this  need,  but  11  OPA  controls  are 


reimposed  on  the  livestock  industry, 
production  will  barely  reach  an  esti- 
mated 20,000,000  hides. 

The  Nation's  10  big  meat  packers 
normally  turn  out  about  6.600,000  hides 
a  year.  Their  total  production  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1946  was  only  130,000 
and  dropped  to  a  mere  30.000  during 
June — the  last  month  of  OPA  controls. 

Although  adequate  hides  to  supple- 
ment our  short  supply  were  available  in 
foreign  markets.  OPA  pricing  policies 
made  purchases  impossible.  Russia, 
without  pricing  restrictions,  was  able  to 
buy  100,000  hides  in  Argentina  well  above 
the  world  ceilings. 

Price  ceilings  were  set  by  the  Com- 
bined Hides,  Skins,  and  Leather  Com- 
mittee composed  of  the  United  States 
and  14  other  nations.  It  was  set  up  to 
divide  the  short  world  supply  of  hides 
and  leather  according  to  historical  need. 
Although  invited,  Russia  did  not  become 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  established  allocations 
and  a  world  ceiling  price  for  hides.  The 
committee's  price  was  the  United  States 
ceiUng.  established  by  OPA,  at  which 
Argentina,  a  large  producer,  would  not 
sell. 

While  Argentina  and  prospective  buy- 
ers of  hides,  including  the  United  States, 
dickered  over  price,  Russia  moved  in. 
Ignoring  the  allocations  and  the  world 
ceiling  price  established  by  the  Board, 
Russia  signed  a  contract  with  Argentine 
dealers  for  100,000  hides. 

Unable  to  do  anything  about  Russia's 
refusal  to  "play  ball"  under  its  rules, 
the  committee  dissolved  itself  on  June 
26. 

Another  reason  for  the  acute  shortage 
of  hides  is  that  slaughterers  of  black- 
market  meat  must  destroy  the  hide  to 
prevent  detection. 

Before  recontrolling  livestock  the  De- 
control Board  should  seriously  consider 
OPA's  past  failure  to  provide  a  workable 
solution  to  the  problem. 


Cut  in  Grain  for  Beer  Unwise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


•  HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVESJ 

Thursday,  August  t.  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  rumors  spread  in  re- 
cent weeks  that  a  still  further  cut  in  the 
use  of  grain  for  brewing  beer  will  be 
made.  Inquiries  I  have  made  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  lead  me  to 
believe  that  such  an  action  is  very  un- 
likely. 

However,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
present  cut  of  30  percent  was  a  wise  one. 
No  one  desires  to  aid  the  hunger-stricken 
people  of  Europe  more  than  I  do,  but 
there  is  grave  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
grains  used  in  brewing  would  aid  mate- 
rially in  relieving  human  food  shortages. 
What  we  have  done  is  to  simply  reduce 
the  supply  of  beer  and  also  reduce  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  income  from  beer 
taxes. 
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It  seems  to  me,  in  analyzing  this  ques- 
tion, that  there  are  several  facts  we 
should  keep  in  mind: 

Of  the  total  grain  crop  of  150.000,000 
tons,  the  brewing  industry  in  1945  used 
only  1,800.000  tons  or  1.2  percent.  Of 
this  quantity,  about  one-third,  or  600,000 
tons,  revert  to  the  farms  as  valuable 
high-protein  feed  in  the  form  of  brew- 
er's- dried  grains,  barley  screenings,  and 
malt  sprouts.  The  balance,  of  course, 
appears  as  nutritional  values  in  the  beer 
itself. 

Barley  is  the  main  cereal  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer.  In  the  form  of 
malt,  it  constitutes  66  percent  of  the 
grains  consumed  by  the  breweries. 

Only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  barley  crop  is  used  for  barley  prod- 
ucts for  direct  human  consumption:  80 
percent  goes  toward  the  feeding  of  live- 
stock and  20  percent  is  bought  as  malt- 
ing barley  to  produce  malt  for  the  brew- 
ing of  beer.  This  malting  barley  is  of 
superior  quality  and,  on  the  average, 
commands  a  price  about  one- third — 25 
cents  per  bushel — higher  than  feed  bar- 
ley. 

Broken  rice  constitutes  6  percent  of 
the  grains  consumed  by  the  breweries. 
It  Is  otherwise  never  used  for  the  human 
diet,  but  only  for  starches  and  cattle 
feed. 

Corn  grits  constitute  27  percent  of  the 
grains  consumed  by  the  breweries  and  is 
the  only  brewing  cereal  which  is  also 
used  directly  in  the  human  diet.  The  30- 
percent  reduction  in  brewers'  grain 
would  liberate  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  amendment  no  more  than  146,000 
tons  of  corn  grits,  which  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  grain. 

To  expect  that  any  of  the  barley  and 
broken  rice  which  was  disallowed  for 
brewery  purposes  would  revert  to  the 
farm  to  supplant  wheat  at  present  being 
fed  to  livestock,  is  entirely  fallacious  rea- 
soning. 

Sufficient  tonnage  of  these  commodi- 
ties is  now  in  the  elevators  of  brewers 
and  maltsters  to  furnish  the  entire  sup- 
ply needed  until  the  new  crops  come  in; 
no  farmer  will  put  his  wheat  on  the  mar- 
ket and  haul  from  elevators  in  distant 
localities  barley  and  rice  back  to  the  farm 
as  feed. 

The  following  estimates,  on  an  annual 
basis,  of  the  economic  impact  of  the  30- 
percent  reduction  I  believe  are  reliable 
enough  for  practical  purposes: 

First.  The  Federal  Government  will 
lose: 

(a)  Excise  taxes  on  beer,  $270,000,000. 

(b)  Corporate  income  taxes,  $60,000.- 
000. 

Second.  States  end  municipalities  will 
lose: 

(a)  Taxes  on  beer,  $56,000,000. 

(b)  Miscellaneous  license  and  permit 
fees.  $14,000,000. 

Total  loss  of  public  revenues,  $400,000,- 
000. 

The  30-percent  grain  reduction  will 
amount  to  27,000,000  bushels  of  various 
grains;  thus,  for  each  bushel  saved,  the 
Public  Treasury  pays  about  $15,  or  10 
times  the  value  at  which  the  grain  can 
be  bought  on  the  open  market. 

Not  included  in  these  figures  are  the 
losses  due  to  reduced  sales  by  the  pur- 


veyor industries,  loss  of  income  pt  laid- 
oflf  workers,  and  so  forth. 

Third.  Normal  purchases  of  beer  by 
the  consuming  public  will  be  reduced  by 
$1,700,000,000,  thus  adding  approxi- 
mately 12  percent  to  existing  dangers  of 
run-away  inflation,  as  a  prominent  eco- 
nomist calculate^  it. 

Fourth.  Definite  reduction  of  employ- 
ment in  350,000  retail  beer  outlets — 650.- 
000  workers — 12.0C0.beer  wholesale  estab- 
lishments— 70,000  workers — and  460 
breweries— 85,000  workers.  The  effect 
upon  employment  in  the  industries  sup- 
plying the  breweries  cannot  readily  be 
estimated,  but  should  range  from  25  to 
30  percent. 

Fifth.  Exportation  of  malt  rose  from 
1,300,000  bushels  in  1940  to  5,700.000 
bushels  in  1945,  or  to  somewhat  over  8 
percent  of  the  1945  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

Beer  made  from  this  malt  is  being 
shipped  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  and  other  countries  at  a  tariff 
smaller  than  the  domestic  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  of  $8  per  barrel,  and  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  loses  for  the  use  of  his  herds 
3,0C0  tons  of  feedstuffs  which  as  by- 
products of  the  brewing  process  remain 
abroad  and,  pound  for  pound,  contain 
twice  as  much  protein  as  the  original 
grain. 

An  extensive  and  ej^anding  black 
market  has  already  developed  in  beer, 
even  the  full  1945  supply  having  been 
far  short  of  the  demand. 

Daily  protests  against  the  shortage 
are  heard  from  industrial  workers,  the 
principal  consumers  of  beer.  With  the 
advent  of  warm  weather  these  protests 
have  increased  sharply  as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  brewers'  grains  cannot  possibly 
achieve  its  objective  to  alleviate  short- 
ages of  wheat  and  other  grains  for  hu- 
man consumption  here  and  abroad. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  soon  rescind  the  30  per- 
cent cut  in  brewers'  grain.  To  my  mind, 
there  is  little  value  in  the  present  regu- 
lation. I  recognize  that  the  prohibition- 
ists are  again  active  and  have  seized 
upon  the  need  for  grains  to  alleviate 
human  suffering  to  propagandize  for  a 
return  to  the  days  of  "the  noble  experi- 
ment." 

I  am  confident  that  the  Democratic 
Party  which  ended  the  gangster  regime 
which  grew  up  during  prohibition  will 
not  permit  the  return  of  prohibition.  And 
for  that  reason  I  am  equally  confident 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  the 
present  regulation  will  be  rescinded  and 
the  breweries  of  America  will  be  able  to 
turn  out  beer  in  suflBcient  quantities  to 
satisfy  the  normal  demand. 


Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1936 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  CROSSER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  es- 
tablishment of  economic  Justice  would 


be  a  consummation  of  the  wishes  of  every 
earnest  student  of  poUtical  economy. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  more  progress 
has  not  been  made  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  economic  Justice  is  that  symp- 
toms have  generally  been  mistaken  for 
causes.  It  has  been  observed  that  a  few 
people  possess  much  wealth  and  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  have  little  or 
nothing.  Consequently  some  denounce 
the  few  as  if  that  would  correct  things. 
They  do  not  reahze  that  indulging  in 
personalities  never  solves  any  problem. 

The  fact  is  that  practically  all  those 
who  have  excessive  wealth  appreciate  the 
cause  of  the  unjust  distribution  of 
wealth  no  better  than  do  those  who  have 
but  little. 

My  friends,  all  those  possessing  more 
wealth  than  they  need  might  be  killed 
tomorrow  and  their  possessions  divided 
among  others  without  in  any  way  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  the  unjust  distribution 
of  wealth. 

Another  explanation  for  failure  to 
correct  economic  injustice  is  that  among 
those  who  presume  to  speak  learnedly 
there  is  a  lack  of  standards  as  to  what 
is  absolute  or  inherent  right,  by  which  to 
test  the  justice  of  proposed  measures. 
They  urge  action  by  government  without 
apparent  regard  to  the  violation  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  individual. 
According  to  principle,  all  men  inherent- 
ly have  equal  rights  in  the  bounties  of 
nature;  that  is,  in  the  natural  resources. 
This  is.  in  common  with  others,  a  right 
to  natural  advantages,  and  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  property  right.  The  right  just 
mentioned  is  fundamental  and  no  legis- 
lation, no  governmental  action,  should 
disregard  it. 

Because  no  human  being  ever  created 
a  single  particle  of  the  earth,  no  one  has 
a  right  to  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the 
earth  or  any  part  of  it.  Rightful  own- 
ership of  anything  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  person  claiming  such  ownership 
has  created  it  or  has  received  it  from 
someone  else  who  did  create  it  or  who  has 
derived  title  from  someone  who  created 
it. 

The  benefits  that  are  entirely  due  to 
the  possession  of  the  natural  resources — 
that  is,  of  the  earth  or  any  part  thereof — 
belong  to  society  as  a  whole,  because  no 
person  or  persons  made  or  produced 
them.  All  must  be  assured,  however,  of 
undisturbed  possession  upon  proper 
terms  of  such  natural  resources  as  may 
be  rightly  in  their  control. 

The  possession  by  any  person  of  the 
least  productive  part  of  natural  resources 
used  by  society  clearly  gives  him  no  spe- 
cial privilege  or  advantage,  and  he  could 
not,  therefore,  be  justly  asked  to  pay  for 
using  what  nobody  else  desires;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  addi- 
tional productive  power  of  the  natural 
resoiu'ces  held  by  all  other  members  of 
society,  belongs  to  all  the  people,  and  the 
yearly  value  of  possessing  such  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  by  government  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Such  additional  pro- 
ductive power  is  not  due  to  the  energy, 
enterprise,  or  industry  of  those  possess- 
ing the  resources  having  greater  produc- 
tiveness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  persons  making 
the  payments  of  such  amounts  to  public 
authority  are  by  every  standard  of  right 
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entitled  to  absolute  and  exclusive  owner- 
ship and  enjoyment  of  all  they  produce 
above  and  beyond  what  they  so  pay  to 
society,  and  they  should  not  be  molested 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  by  any  per- 
son or  government.  That  is  the  product 
of  their  own  efforts  and  is  not  due  to  the 
enjoyment  of  any  special  advantage  or 
privilege  or  to  the  force  of  nature.  For 
government  to  take  any  part  of  it.  is 
robbery  and  it  is  as  wrong  in  principle 
as  for  a  private  person  to  take  it  from 
them. 

The  enforcement  of  thl.s  principle 
would  supply  government  with  suflBcient 
funds  for  its  operation.  More  important 
than  that,  however,  it  would  prevent  the 
evils  of  special  privilege — that  is.  monop- 
oly— because  if  we  were  to  collect  the  full 
yearly  value  of  possessing  natural  re- 
sources, then,  in  order  to  provide  means 
to  pay  to  society  the  yearly  value  of  such 
possession,  the  holders  would  be  forced 
to  use  the  resources,  and  use  them  effec- 
tively, too.  The  best  way  In  which  to  pre- 
vent monopoly  is  to  make  monopoly  un- 
profitable. This  increased  use  would 
create  a  demand  for  workmen  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  workers  would  soon 
end  involuntary  idleness.  With  unem- 
ployment abolished,  wages  would  rise,  for 
men  would  not  work  for  less  than  is  fair 
when  they  could  procure  employment 
from  others,  who,  in  order  to  procure 
their  services,  would  pay  what  would  be 
just. 

With  enough  revenue  paid  to  society 
for  the  use  of  natural  resources,  no 
longer  would  taxes  be  put  on  any  of  the 
things  produced  for  the  support  and 
comfort  of  man.  This  would  increase 
production,  because  removing  the  sales 
taxes,  excise  taxes,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  taxes  placed  on  the  products  of  agri- 
culture and  industry  would  lessen  the 
cost  of  such  commodities  by  at  least  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  removed.  Then  as 
the  prices  should  become  less,  more  and 
more  commodities  would  be  sold,  because 
more  people  could  afford  to  buy  the 
goods  at  the  lower  prices.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  taxes  are  put  on  goods  we 
increase  the  price,  and  then,  because 
goods  are  higher  priced,  sales  become 
iewer. 

When  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  hold- 
ers of  natural  resources  to  make  use  of 
them,  instead  of  to  keep  them  idle,  we 
shall  have  an  increased  demand  for  la- 
bor, which  would  soon  end  unemploy- 
ment. With  employment  to  be  had  by 
all  who  desire  it,  everyone  would  have 
meciis  to  purchase  from  merchants  the 
comforts  of  life.  Merchants  would  in 
turn  buy  more  and  more  from  manufac- 
turers, and  manufacturers,  in  order  to 
supply  the  demand  for  their  products, 
would  need  more  workmen. 

Men  would  thus  be  sure  of  employ- 
ment, and  no  longer  would  prevail  the 
constant  fear  of  want  which  for  ages  has 
haunted  mankind.  Freed  from  worry 
and  despair,  men  would  then  joyfully 
engage  in  creative  effort.  Men  and 
women,  once  sure  of  economic  justice, 
independence,  and  reasonable  abund- 
ance of  material  comforts,  would  recoil 
from  evils  which  are  wholly  unnatural. 

No  longer  dreading  starvation  and 
lack  of  material  comforts,  man  will  cease 
frenzied    efforts    to    accumulate    vast 


wealth,  wholly  unnecessary  to  a  sane 
existence,  and.  In  fact,  harmful. 

When  comparatively  little  effort  will 
supply  material  wants,  and  the  making 
of  a  living  will  have  become  only  inci- 
dental to  the  real  business  of  making  a 
life,  then  will  man  turn  to  the  work  of 
developing  the  eternal  verities  of  being. 
Then  will  he  strive  to  understand,  to  be- 
come conscious  of,  the  glorious  realities 
of  life  which  now  wait  for  recognition. 

Then  will  be  the  reign  of  harmony.  To 
promote  it  is  the  duty  and  can  be  the  joy 
of  all.  Let  none  shirk  the  call,  believing 
that  death  will  end  the  task.  Now  or 
later  we  must  unfold  reality,  we  must 
manifest  the  true  life. 

That  which  is  true  has  always  existed. 
It  will  continue  to  exist  without  end. 
The  pholosopher.  Herbert  Spencer,  has 
said  "that  which  is  real  is  permanent: 
that  which  is  not  permanent  is  not  real." 

All  the  strength,  beauty,  harmony,  and 
other  elements  of  being  ever  exist  or.  to 
use  Spencer's  term,  are  permanent. 
Man's  duty,  then,  is  to  become  conscious 
of  these  infinite  realities;  his  work  should 
be  to  present  to  all  mankind  the  mag- 
nificent truths  which  continually  enter 
the  chamber  of  his  consciousness.  This 
is  the  road  to  real  happiness.  When 
man  grasps  this  true  meaning  of  life, 
then,  throughout  all  the  earth  will  be 
concord.  The  unity  of  creation  will  be 
manifest,  and,  in  each  other,  men  will 
see  not  only  the  likeness  of  the  Creator 
but  brothers  all.  In  joyous  unison  will 
the  sons  of  men  sound  forth  the  grand 
s3miphony  of  life.  In  perfect  harmony 
will  each  work  for  the  good  of  all. 

Not  mere  searching  for  personal  glory, 
then,  is  the  true  purpose  of  life.  The 
service  of  all  creation,  not  of  self,  must 
be  the  watchword. 

No  more  the  victim  of  fear,  and  free 
from  want  and  the  dread  of  want,  men 
will  then  joyously  obey  their  noblest  and 
best  impulses.  In  their  spirit  of  freedom 
and  with  gladness  men  will  embrace  the 
Inspiring  principles  of  justice  and  eager- 
ly devote  their  hearts  and  minds  to  ex- 
pressing the  harmony  of  life.  Then 
from  the  earth  will  vanish  the  meanness, 
the  envy,  the  jealouiy,  and  hatred  which 
now  blight  our  harassed  civilization. 

Along  the  pathway  of  life,  with  songs 
of  joy  pealing  from  their  hearts  and  the 
spirit  of  justice  shining  from  their  eyes, 
will  march  the  sons  of  men  In  the  glori- 
ous cause  of  brotherhood.  Men  will  be 
free  men  and  the  grandeur  of  creation 
will  be  manifest  throughout  the  land. 


Inrestigation  of  the  Ka  Klux  Klan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
papers this  week  have  carried  stories 
stating  that  the  Department  of  Justice, 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  investigating  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
in  at  least  7  States,  and  also  the  thor* 


oughly  un-American  outrage  In  Georgia 
when  an  armed  mob  killed  4  Negroes. 

I  want  to  commend  the  President  and 
the  Justice  Department  for  these  inves- 
tigations. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  guilty 
parties  In  Georgia  are  discovered  and 
punished  properly  for  this  unspeakable 
outrage.  I  also  hope  that  the  Klan  is 
driven  completely  from  the  American 
scene.  We  want  no  native  Fascists  in 
our  democracy. 

It  is  peculiarly  significant  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities has  not  Interested  itself  in  either 
the  Georgia  outrage  or  the  obviously  anti- 
democratic. pro-Fascist  activities  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  Surely,  the  despicable 
lynching  in  Georgia  and  the  nefarious 
activities  of  the  Klan  are  not  considered 
as  good  Americanism  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people. 


Qualifications  for  the  Members  of  the 
Colorado  House  of  Representatives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEAN  M.  GILLESPIE 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  GILLESPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  mem- 
bers of  the  Colorado  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  undoubtedly  the  hardest 
working  group  of  legislators  in  this  Na- 
tion but  the  United  States  Congress  runs 
a  close  second.  It  might  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  compare  the  qualifications  of 
members  of  these  two  bodies. 

I  recently  received  a  statement  out- 
lining the  qualifications  for  membership 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Colo- 
rado. It  wss  written  by  the  Honorable 
Hubert  D.  Henry,  a  member.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  older  members  have  com- 
piled a  list  of  the  qualifications  for  this 
House.  If  so.  it  should  be  made  public. 
Here  are  the  qualifications  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Colorado  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

Must  be  at  least  25  years  en  age,  citizens  ot 
the  United  States  and  the  State  tf  Colorado. 
Must  be  honest,  discreet,  inteUlg«>Dt.  able, 
and  personable.  Must  be  well  acquainted 
with  all  precessions,  businesses,  industries, 
and  employments  In  the  State  of  Colorado, 
Including  stock  raising,  fanning,  mining, 
manufacturing,  selling,  financing,  transpor- 
tation, and  utilities.  Must  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  phases  of  State  government, 
departmental,  and  institutional  adminis- 
tration, personnel  problems,  the  levying  and 
collecting  of  revenue,  economical  and  ttR- 
clent  budgeting,  public  welfare,  public  health, 
education,  the  regulation  of  industry,  the 
regulation  of  utilities,  liquor,  game  and  fish, 
highway  safety,  the  commitment,  care,  treat- 
ment and  restoration  of  dependent  children. 
delinquent  children,  crimmals,  and  the  in- 
sane and  feeble-minded,  the  preservation  of 
natural  resources,  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways  and  public  build- 
ings, and  any  other  matter  which  Is  or  may 
become  a  proper  subject  for  Stat*  legislation. 
Must  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  Colorado.  Including  the  constitution, 
3  volumes  of  statutes.  11  volumes  of  session 
laws,  113  volumes  of  decisions  of  th.e  Supreme 
Court,   the   Constitution   and   laws   of    the 
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United  States,  the  common  law  of  England  as 
applied  in  Colorado,  and  numerous  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  volumes  of  rules  and 
regulations  of  various  departmentr,  boards, 
bureaus,  and  directors.  Should  know  the 
rules  of  Interpreting  and  construing  stat- 
utes and  should  be  able  to  perceive  inftan* 
taneously  the  ultimate  effect  of  all  words 
used  in  any  proposed  bill  or  amendment 
thereto.  Should  know  legislative  procedure, 
administrative  procedure,  and  Judicial  pro- 
cedure. Should  know  the  problems  of  law 
enforcement.  The  term  of  service  Is  2  or  4 
years.  Meetings  are  held  In  Denver  once 
every  2  years  for  from  60  td  150  days,  and 
during  this  period  must  be  prepared  to  spend 
entire  time  in  Denver  and  devote  entire  ef- 
forts to  the  responsibilities  of  position.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  term  will  be  subject  to 
call  at  any  time  for  any  period  of  time.  Will 
be  selected  by  from  10,000  to  150,000  electors 
and  before  obtaining  position  must  be  pre- 
pared to  Interview  these  persons  in  groups 
of  from  1  to  500  during  the  6-weck  period 
prior  to  selection.  Must  be  wUling  to  consult 
with  any  elector  at  any  time  on  any  ques- 
tion, public  or  private.  Must  be  ready  and 
willing  to  answer  questionnaires  on  all  con- 
ceivable subjects,  whether  or  not  related  to 
State  legislation,  from  any  group  now  in  ex- 
istence or  hereafter  created.  Will  be  sub- 
jected to  criticism  whether  Justified  or  un- 
justified and  whether  based  upon  fact,  In- 
telligent appraisal,  or  arising  from  preju- 
dice or  incomplete  understanding  of  the 
facts.  Will  be  expected  to  anticipate  all 
problems  which  might  arise  in  the  future  and 
find  means  of  accomplishing  the  impossible, 
and  overcoming  conditions  without  the 
power  or  facilities  to  do  £0.  Will  be  expected 
to  Increase  the  service  rendered  and  yet  re- 
duce the  cost  to  each  Individual  contributing 
thereto.  When  in  session  will  be  paid  ex- 
penses in  coming  to  Denver  and  returning 
home  once:  however  during  the  session  and 
at  other  times  will  be  expected  to  make  sev- 
eral trips  between  home  and  Denver  at  own 
expense.  While  in  Den"er,  will  be  expected 
to  pay  own  living  expenses.  Will  be  sub- 
jected to  some  expense  In  seeking  the  posi- 
tion whether  or  not  ultimately  successful 
In  obtaining  it.  The  compensation,  regard- 
less of  time  spent  and  regardless  of  expenses 
incurred,  is  $1,000  for  the  2-year  term.  Out 
of  this  amount  will  be  paid  living  expenses 
In  Denver,  traveling  expenses  for  trips  to 
Denver  In  excess  of  one  each  session,  and 
amounts  spent  in  seeking  the  position.  In 
computing  income  tax,  the  living  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  but  not  the  expenses  of  seek- 
ing the  position,  are  deductible.  If  you  are 
Interested  in  such  a  position,  apply  to  the 
chairman  of  the  county  central  committee 
of  your  political  party. 


Indian  Claimi  Commission  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
bill,  H.  R.  4497,  by  the  Congress  repre- 
sents a  great  landmark  in  our  treatment 
of  the  American  Indians.  By  this  bill  the 
United  States,  as  a  sovereign  Nation, 
consents  that  it  shall  be  subject  to  suit 
by  any  Indian  tribe  not  only  upon  claims 
that  arise  in  law  or  equity  under  the 
Constitution,  but  also  upon  claims  not 
recognized  by  any  existing  rule  of  law 
or  equity,  which  have  as  their  bases  un- 


fair and  dishonorable  dealings  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  if  any  Indian  tribe  can  prove  that 
It  has  been  unfairly  and  dishonorably 
dealt  with  by  the  United  States  it  is  en- 
titled to  recover.  This  ought  to  be  an 
example  for  all  the  world  to  follow  in  its 
treatment  o/  minorities. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  House, 
an  amendment  of  Congressman  Taber 
was  adopted.  This  amendment  in  turn 
was  superseded  by  a  Senate  amendment 
agreed  to  by  the  managers.  In  view  of 
the  requests  that  have  been  made  by  our 
colleagues  for  an  authoritative  state- 
ment as  to  the  effect  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  as  to  other  parts  of  the 
conference  report,  the  House  managers, 
in  confirmation  of  informal  explanations 
already  made  to  our  colleagues,  have 
prepared  a  supplemental  statement 
which,  in  behalf  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Sticler, 
who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  House 
managers,  and  the  other  House  man- 
agers, I  desire  to  incorporate  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

StTPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  HOUSE  MANAGERS 
ON  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION  BILL 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4497)  a  bill  to  create  an 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  to  provide  for 
the  powers,  duties,  and  functions  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
supplementary  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
iecommended  In  the  conference  report: 

The  Senate  and  House  conferees  met  and 
resolved  all  differences  the  morning  of  July 
27,  1946,  and  because  of  the  Imminence  of 
adjournment,  the  statement  of  the  managers 
was  carefully  prepared  and  filed  on  the  same 
day.  The  shortness  of  time,  however,  did  not 
permit  as  full  a  statement  as  the  conferees 
feel  the  blU  Is  entitled  to  and  therefore  they 
make  this  following  statement: 

In  our  original  statement  we  stated  that 
Senate  Amendment  No.  5  did  not  permit  the 
Government  to  plead  as  a  defense  to  any  of 
the  five  enumerated  classes  of  claims  that 
such  facts  constitute  only  a  political  and  not 
a  Justiciable  wrong,  for  the  bill  expressly 
makes  such  wrong  Justiciable  by  authorizing 
suit  thereon. 

While  we  think  this  statement  plain,  we 
add  this  further  explanation: 

The  bill  with  the  amendments  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  confers  Jurisdiction  on  the 
Commission  to  render  Judgment  in  any  case 
that  falls  within  five  classifications,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  claims  In  law  or  equity  arising  un- 
der the  Constitution,  laws,  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  and  Executive  orders  of  the 
President:  (2)  all  other  claims  in  law  or  equi- 
ty, including  those  sounding  in  tort,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  claimant  would  have  been 
entitled  to  sue  in  a  court  of  the  United  States 
If  the  United  States  were  subject  to  suit;  (3) 
claims  which  would  result  if  the  treaties, 
contracts,  and  agreements  between  the 
claimant  and  the  United  States  were  revised 
on  the  ground  of  fraud,  duress,  unconscion- 
able consideration,  mutual  or  unilateral  mis- 
take, whether  of  law  or  fact,  or  any  other 
ground  cognizable  by  a  court  of  equity;  (4) 
claims  arising  from  the  taking  by  the  United 
States,  whether  as  the  Result  of  a  treaty  of 
cession  or  otherwise,  of  lands  owned  or  oc- 
cupied by  the  claimant  without  the  payment 
for  such  lands  of  compensation  agreed  to  by 
the  claimant;  and  (5)  claims  based  upon  fair 
and  honorable  dealings  that  are  not  recog- 
nized by  any  existing  rule  or  law  or  equity. 

The  first  two  classifications  were  in  sub- 
stance in  the  bin  as  passed  by  both  the 
Hotise  and  the  Senate.    As  to  causes  of  action 


arising  under  these  classifications.  It  Is  im- 
plicit that  the  bill,  notwithsundlng  Senate 
Amendment  No.  6,  removes  the  defense  that 
the  defendant,  because  a  sovereign,  cannot  be 
sued,  for  by  the  bUl  the  Government  gives 
Its  consent  to  be  sued  on  claims  of  this  char- 
acter. 

Items  3  and  4  were  In  the  biU  as  passed 
by  the  House  and  were  reinserted  by  the 
conferees.  As  to  causes  of  action  which  are 
covered  by  claims  coming  within  these  ciaaal- 
fications.  It  Is  implicit  in  the  biU,  despite 
Senate  amendment  No.  6.  that  It  removes 
not  only  the  defense  that  the  defendant  can- 
not be  sued,  but  also  the  defense  that  tuch 
causes  of  action  are  political  in  nature  and 
ordinarily  not  subject  to  Judicial  review. 
In  other  words,  this  bill  creates  a  cause  of 
action  for  these  enumerated  claims,  the 
Government,  however,  to  have  all  defenses 
to  any  suit  which  would  not  In  their  nature 
defeat  a  determination  on  the  merits  of  the 
claims  asserted  under  the  broad  Jurisdiction 
conferred  by  the  bill.  Thus,  if  the  question 
is  whether  the  United  States  has  obtained 
a  release  by  unconscionable  Imposition  on 
the  tribe,  the  United  States  may  not  plead 
the  release  as  dispositive  of  the  claim,  but 
may  plead  that  the  consideration  for  the 
release  was  fair  and  equitable.  Stated  an- 
other way.  the  acceptance  of  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  5  was  not  Intended  to  permit  the 
Government  to  destroy  the  causes  of  action 
created  by  the  act;  the  grant  of  Jurisdiction 
conferred  by  the  bill  Is  not  Immediately 
withdrawn  by  Senate  amendment  No.  5,  al- 
though It  does  permit  historical  legal  de- 
fenses, not  addressed  to  the  Justice  and 
equity  of  the  claim,  to  be  Interposed.  This 
Is  apparent  from  the  original  House  report 
on  the  bill,  which,  with  respect  to  the  third 
classification,  said:  "It  is  intended  that  this 
provision  shall  also  permit  the  Commission 
to  reject  defenses  predicated  on  similar  of- 
fenses such  as  settlements  ba^ed  on  duress 
or  unconscionable  consideration."  The  re- 
insertion of  this  cause  of  action  by  the  con- 
ferees was  intended  to  revive  this  Interpre- 
tation of  the  House  committee. 

As  to  the  fourth  classification,  the  original 
report  of  the  House  committee  stated  that 
It  "will  permit  Indian  tribes  to  sue  for  Just 
compensation  for  lands  taken  from  them 
under  the  g^Atse  of  an  unratified  treaty  or 
otherwise,  without  Just  compensation."  The 
reinsertion  of  this  Item  by  th**  conferees 
was  also  Intended  to  revive  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  House  committee. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  whether  the 
substitution  of  Senate  amendment  5.  mak- 
ing, except  for  the  statute  of  limitations 
and  laches,  "all  other  defenses  available  to 
the  United  States"  was  intended  to  deprive 
the  Government  of  the  benefit  of  the  Taber 
amendment  adopted  by  the  House,  which 
provided  that  "no  claim  shall  be  considered 
by  the  Commission  where  a  final  determina- 
tion of  an  issue  of  law  or  fact  has  been  made 
on  the  merits."  It  was  not  Intended  by  ac- 
cepting the  Senate  amendment  to  deprive 
the  defendant  of  the  benefit  of  the  defense 
of  res  Judicata  where  the  same  claim  has 
been  previously  decided  upon  the  merits 
against  the  claimant.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  Government  shall  be 
permitted  to  defeat  a  suit  brought  under 
one  of  the  boarc*.  Jurisdictional  classifications 
of  this  act  because  it  was  defeated  In  a  prior 
action  on  the  ground  It  did  not  come  within 
the  precise  scope  of  the  limits  of  the  then 
applicable  Jurisdictional  act.  The  present 
act.  by  classifications  3,  4,  and  6,  make 
Justiciable  certain  claims  which  were  not 
cognizable  under  many  Jurisdictional  acts. 
If  a  claimant  can  qualify  under  one  of 
these  classifications  a  prior  decision  against 
the  claimant  under  narrower  language  of 
a  prior  Jurisdictional  act  may  not  succeas- 
fuUy  be  pleaded  as  res  Judicau. 

'Neither  does  it  mean  that  causes  of  action 
which  could  have  been  brought  under  prior 
Jurisdictional  acts,  but  which  were  not,  can 
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be  defeated.  Only  earns  which  have  been 
actually  tried  before  the  courts  and  settled 
on  their  merits  under  both  the  Jurisdictional 
features  of  the  particular  Jurisdictional  act 
and  the  Jurisdictional  language  of  this  act 
are  precluded  from  determination  by  the 
Commission.  Thus,  where  an  Indian  tribe 
has  already  recovered  for  the  value  of  land 
taken  from  It.  the  Commission  will  not  be 
permitted  to  reopen  the  case  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  that  land,  but  the  Commission 
will  be  permitted  to  entertain  a  claim  for 
Just  compensation  where  no  such  claim  was 
actually  litigated  by  the  tribe.  Again,  the 
previous  assertion  of  a  claim  for  Interest, 
which  could  not  be  awarded  because  of  ex- 
isting provisions  of  law.  shall  not  preclude 
the  claimant  ftom  hereafter  raising  before 
the  Commission  a  claim  for  Interest  as  a  part 
of  Just  comiJensation  In  the  constitutional 
■ense  on  the  principal  sum  already  obtained. 
Again,  where  a  tribe  has  sued  and  recovered 
land  taken  under  the  guise  of  unratified 
treaties  that  tribe  Is  not  to  be  precluded  from 
presenting  to  the  Commission  a  cause  of 
action  for  the  taking  of  other  lands  Imme- 
morially  possessed  by  the  tribe;  likewise, 
where  a  tribe  sued  for  the  value  of  land  taken 
on  the  theory  such  taking  arose  under  or 
grew  out  of  a  treaty,  act,  or  Executive  order, 
a  Judgment  against  the  tribe  will  not  pre- 
clude a  determination  by  the  Commission 
of  a  claim  for  the  taking  of  Indian  title  to 
the  same  land,  made  actionable  by  classi- 
fication No.  4. 

Amendment  6  of  the  Senate  lists  certain 
gratuitous  expenditures  which  shall  not  be 
set  off  against  any  award  made  to  an  Indian 
tribe.  Whether  other  gratuitous  expendi- 
tures shall  be  set  off  Is  lelt  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Commission,  or  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
In  those  cases  which  have  been  or  will  be 
brought  In  that  court.  While  this  discre- 
tion seems  very  broad.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  the  Commission  will,  by  analogy.  In 
general  follow  the  broad  pattern  of  the  stat- 
ute and  set  off  only  those  gratuitous  ex- 
penditures which  are  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  the  Indians,  and  then  only  if  the  nature 
of  the  claim  and  the  entire  course  of  deal- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the 
claimant  Justifies  their  being  set  off. 

In  stating  that  "agency  or  other  admin- 
istrative" expenses  shall  not  be  set  off,  the 
conferees  Intended  that  that  language 
shotild  have  a  broad  Interpretation  and  ap- 
plied to  all  agency  or  administrative  expenses 
of  every  kind  and  description.  Since  these 
expenses  have.  In  general,  been  expended  for 
all  tribes,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  set  off  against  a  tribe  which  has  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  when  It  cannot 
possibly  be  charged  against  other  tribes. 
The  conferees  also  Intend  that  the  other  spe- 
cial items  which  are  not  to  be  set  off  shall 
have  a  broad  interpretation.  By  "educa- 
tional" expense,  fur  Instance,  is  meant  all 
expenses  connected  In  any  way  with  the 
education  of  the  Indians,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  utilities  for  these 
buildings,  the  transportation  of  educational 
^^^•ttpplles.  beard  and  room  for  the  children, 
— ■"'^the  pay  of  all  empldyees,  etc. 

Kau,  E.  Muntt, 
W.  O.  SrncLzx. 
Chas.  R.  Robxktsom, 
A.  M.  FxaNAKDEZ. 
HzNBT  U.  Jackson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Speaking  for  the  conferees,  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Commission  to  be 
created  will,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
be  able  to  dispose  of  all  Indian  claims  in 
a  maimer  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  Christian  statesmanship  for  which 
this  Nation  has  always  stood. 


UNRRA  Has  Sent  12^3  Tractors 
to  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEAN  M.  GILLESPIE 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  GILLESPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  figures 
released  last  month  show  that  UNRRA 
has  sent  12,383  tractors  to  Russia  and 
countries  dominated  by  her.  Altogether, 
$50,000,000  worth  of  tractors  were  ex- 
ported during  the  6  months  ending 
April  1.  1946,  and  14,500  tractors  are 
allocated  for  shipment  in  the  coming  6 
months. 

While  food  production  of  American 
farmers  continues  to  be  impeded  by  lack 
of  machinery,  the  administration  con- 
tinues its  policy  of  playing  Santa  Claus 
to  the  world. 

These  tractors  can  be  seen  rusting  by 
the  roadside  in  Albania  and  Greece. 
Farmers  there  do  not  know  how  to  use 
them,  and  if  they  did,  the  size  of  their 
farms  would  make  tractors  impractical. 
In  China  many  tractors  never  reach  the 
farmer,  but  are  allowed  to  rust  on  the 
dock 

As  of  July  18.  1946,  UNRRA  had 
shipped  12,383  tractors,  distributed  as 
follows : 

Russia  and  her  satellites 

Albania _ _  334 

Austria 400 

Czechoslovakia . 1,893 

Poland 4.721 

Yugoslavia 3,437 

Byelortissla 168 

Ukraine 167 

Total 10.820 

Rest  of  the  world 

China 400 

Greece 1,343 

Italy _ _ _  79 

Total - 1.563 


G>nclusion  of  Services  as  Giaiiman  of 
HoQse  Printing  Committee  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Blr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
approaching  adjournment,  I  will  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  conclude  my  service 
as  chairman  of  the^ouse  Printing  Com- 
mittee and  \'^e  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing.  In  fact,  Janu- 
ary 3  will  be  only  the  eighth  day  since  I 
entered  the  Congress  10  years  previously 
on  which  I  shall  not  be  chairman  of  a 
committee. 


It  was  my  unusual  good  fortune  to  be- 
come chairman  of  the  Memorials  Com-- 
mittee  on  my  eighth  day  as  a  Member  of 
the  House,  which  I  resigned  to  become 
chairman  of  the  Printing  Committee,  by 
virtue  of  which  I  also  became  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
2  years  later.  I  simultaneously  became 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  only  majority  member  on 
both  a  major  and  a  minor  committee. 
Consequently,  my  committee  work  load 
has  been  a  double  one. 

When  the  Foreign  Afifairs  Committee 
was  divided  into  subcommittees  last 
year.  I  became  chairman  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  one.  which  is  the  only  chair- 
manship or  vice  chairmanship  I  will  oc- 
cupy in  January. 

I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Printing  Committee 
and  I  hope  the  pride  I  feel  in  its  func- 
tioning during  these  8  years  is  pardon- 
able. Much  money  has  been  saved  by 
the  care  exercised,  and  I  imagine  the 
record  of  never  having  had  a  resolution 
defeated  is  unique.  Not  only  has  no  res- 
olution from  the  Printing  Committee 
been  defeated  since  I  became  chairman 
of  it,  but  the  only  roll  call  occurred  on  the 
first  one  I  presented  to  the  House.  It  re- 
sulted from  the  natural  ignorance  of  pro- 
cedure of  a  brand  new  sophomore  who 
was  handling  his  first  bill.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  amounts  involved  were 
small  compared  to  the  billions  and  mil- 
lions in  which  the  war  has  required  us 
to  become  accustomed  to  deal,  the  vol- 
ume of  work  has  been  large  and  the 
total  amount  slaved  by  the  exercise  of 
care  has  been  substantial.  To  illustrate, 
I  dare  say  that  I  have  presented  more 
resolutions  than  the  total  presented  by 
any  half  dozen  chairmen  during  this 
period.  I  recently  passed  19  on  one  day 
and  the  amount  involved  in  one  resolu- 
tion was  $61,000. 

As  I  conclude  this  service  which  has 
at  times  been  arduous  as  well  as  inter- 
esting and  pleasant,  I  wish  to  express  to 
you,  my  colleagues,  my  deep  appreciation 
of  your  kindness,  consideration,  and 
thoughtfulness.  I  would  particularly 
thank  the  Speaker  whose  recognition 
has  been  the  only  requirement  to  bring 
these  highly  privileged  resolutions  to  the 
floor,  and  the  distinguished  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  all  of  whom  have  been 
especially  considerate.  While  I  have  not 
always  consulted  the  majority  leader, 
only  two  resolutions  were  ever  presented 
to  the  House  without  consultation  with 
the  leader  of  the  minority.  They  were 
the  first,  on  which  the  only  roll  call  I 
mentioned  occurred,  and  the  last,  the 
haste  in  connection  with  which  caused 
me  to  forget  to  contact  him. 

I  wish  to  also  sincerely  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  and  the  great 
number  of  Members  with  whom  I  have 
dealt  for  their  thoughtful  consideration 
and  cooperation.  I  by  all  means  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  that  lovable  and 
able  gentleman.  Senator  Haylen,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
undel-  whom  I  have  served  as  vice  chair- 
man. He  as  well  as  all  others  I  have 
mentioned  are  exceedingly  delightful 
gentlemen  with  whom  to  deal. 
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Under  the  Reorganization  Act.  which 
prevents  service  on  more  than  one  major 
committee,  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  Printing  Committee  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  chairman  of  which 
I  wish  to  offer  any  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance I  can  possibly  render  him  as  he 
assumes  this  important  obligation  to  the 
House  and  its  membership. 


Social  Security  Conference  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
supporting  the  conference  report  on 
H.  R.  7037  with  great  reluctance.  In  my 
opinion,  the  pending  legislation  is  only 
a  start  on  needed  revisions  of  the  present 
law.  But  since  our  only  alternative  is 
to  vote  for  the  report,  which  does  con- 
tain important  forward  steps,  or  to  vote 
against  any  changes  in  this  session,  I 
will  support  the  report. 

Naturally,  I  am  pleased  that  there  will 
be  some  slight  advance  on  pensions  paid 
under  the  old-age  assistance  laws.  The 
increased  appropriations  for  maternal 
and  child  welfare  are  desirable.  The 
inclusion  of  seamen  under  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  a  reform  long 
overdue.  Veterans  will  be  given  certain 
cfbdits  for  Social  Security  Act  coverage 
for  time  they  have  spent  in  the  armed 
forces.  This  extension  of  veterans' 
rights  is  eminently  just. 

But  I  insist  that  the  bill  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Eightieth  Congress  will  make  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  overhauling  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  If  I  am  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  Congress  I  shall  use  what- 
ever influence  I  possess  toward  this  de- 
sirable end. 


The  Crime  at  Athens,  Ga. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sp:aker,  the  whole  country  has  been 
shocked  by  the  terrible  incident  at 
Athens,  Ga.,  where  a  mob  of  irrespon- 
sible, callous,  and  unscrupulous  men  slew 
four  colored  citizens  of  that  State. 
These  despicable  Individuals  have  per- 
petrated a  crime  which  is  probably  with- 
out parall?!  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  action  of  those  responsible  for 
this  outrage  indicates  a  disregard  on 
their  part,  not  only  for  all  humane  con- 
siderations, but  also  an  utter  abandon- 
ment of  all  principles  of  Christianity  and 


justice  and  a  total  rejection  of  all  laws 
of  both  God  and  man. 

One  of  the  innocent  victims  of  this 
crime  was  a  man  who  had  heroically 
served  his  country  in  the  war  which  we 
have  just  won.  He  thought  enough  of 
America  to  risk  his  life  in  defense  of  our 
institutions.  What  a  sad  commentary 
it  is  that  some  of  those  for  whom  he 
fought  had  so  little  regard  for  those  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Negroes  of  the  United  States  who 
made  sacrifices  equal  to  those  of  their 
fellow  Americans  certainly  have  the 
right  to  expect  equal  justice  under  the 
law.  If  we  are  to  expect  them  to  con- 
tinue to  have  loyalty  equal  to  that  of 
their  fellow  Americans  we  must  see  they 
are  accorded  not  only  protection  from 
wanton  murder  but  that  they  are  also 
afforded  equal  opportunity  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  our  country  for  which  so  many 
of  them  fought  so  valiantly. 

Such  men  as  Governor  Arnall  of  Geor- 
gia and  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the  At- 
lanta Constitution,  can  be  depended  upon 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  bring 
the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  to  justice. 
The  rest  of  the  country  hopes  that  they 
will  be  supported  by  all  decent  citizens 
of  Georgia. 

I  am  glad  that  President  Truman  has 
ordered  the  FBI  to  investigate  the 
crime  and  to  assist  in  bringing  those 
responsible  to  justice.  He  has  acted 
quickly  and  wisely.  I  am  sure  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  citizens 
will  approve  his  action.  All  of  those 
who  participated  in  this  dastardly  crime 
must  be  brought  to  justice  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  name  of  America. 


Sgt.  Albert  A.  Schmid,  One  of  the  Na- 
tion's Outstanding  War  Heroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
outstanding  war  heroes  which  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  gave  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  World  War  n  Is 
Sgt.  Albert  A.  Schmid,  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  House,  briefly,  about  his  military  ex- 
ploits and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  sacrifices 
that  he,  and  thousands  of  other  young 
Americans,  made  to  preserve  our  coun- 
try. 

Sergeant  Schmid  lost  his  eyesight 
fighting  against  great  odds  for  his  coun- 
try, and  by  his  heroism  saved  an  Ameri- 
can force  from  massacre. 

It  happened  on  Guadalcanal  on  the 
early  morning  of  August  21,  1942 — back 
in  those  grim  days  when  we  were  hope- 
lessly outnumbered  by  the  Japanese  in 
every  department  of  war — in  airplanes, 
pilots,  ships,  weapons,  and  manpower, 
and  when  the  fate  of  this  Nation  hung  in 
the  balance. 


Sergeant  Schmid  had  an  infected  leg 
on  this  morning,  but  he  talked  his  way 
out  of  sick  bay  to  be  with  his  comrades. 
With  two  other  marines,  he  was  malinlng 
a  machine  gun  when  the  main  body  of 
a  force  cf  800  Japanese  tried  to  cross  the 
Tenaru  River  and  massacre  the  Ameri- 
cans. Opposing  them  was  this  lone  ma- 
chine gun  and  three  marines. 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack,  the  marine  gunner 
was  killed  and  Sergeant  Schmid  took 
over.  The  third  marine  was  put  out  of 
action,  badly  wounded.    It  was  up  to  Al. 

The  full  firepower  of  the  Japanese 
force  was  concentrated  on  him.  The 
machine  gun  was  hit,  and  its  water 
jacket  riddled,  but  Sergeant  Schmid  kept 
firing.  In  the  end.  a  well-aimed  Japa- 
nese hand  grenade  blew  up  the  gun  and 
blinded  Schmid,  but  the  attack  had 
been  repulsed.  More  than  200  dead 
Japanese  were  credited  to  Schmid  alone. 

In  recognition  of  his  heroism,  Ser- 
geant Schmid  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross,  the  Purple  Heart,  a  Presidential 
citation  and  personal  citations  from 
President  Roosevelt.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Knox.  Admiral  Halsey,  and  Gen- 
eral Holcomb,  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

More  than  half  a  million  of  his  fellow 
Philadelphians  turned  cut  to  do  him 
honor  when  he  came  home.  He  was  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer hero  award.  His  exploits  fur- 
nished the  material  for  a  best  selling 
novel,  and  the  motion  picture,  Pride  of 
the  Marines. 

But,  although  out  of  combat.  Sergeant 
Schmid  was  not  out  of  the  war.  He  did 
not  rest  on  his  laurels.  As  soon  as  he 
was  released  from  the  hospital,  he  was  in 
the  battle  on  the  home  front.  He  ad- 
dressed war  workers  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction. He  spoke  for  the  Red  Cross. 
He  made  speeches  at  war-bond  rallies. 
He  averaged  three,  four  and  five  appear- 
ances a  day — on  one  day,  seven. 

In  April  of  1943,  he  married  Ruth 
Hartley,  the  "girl  he  left  behind,"  when 
he  went  off  to  war.  They  have  one  son, 
Albert.  Jr.  In  May  of  1946.  he  was  hon- 
ored as  a  family  man  when  the  Na- 
tional Fathers'  Day  Committee  selected 
him  as  the  "father  of  the  year." 

S3rgeant  Schmid  is  a  life  member  of 
the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  He  also  is  a  member  of 
Local  1,  International  Molders  and 
Foundry  Workers  Union,  American  Fed- 
eration  of  Labor. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Members 
of  the  House,that  the  Democratic  voters 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  seek- 
ing to  honor  all  veterans  of  World  War 
II,  have  nominated  Sergeant  Schmid  as 
the  party's  candidate  for  the  ofiBce  of 
State  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  at  the 
general  election  to  be  held  November  5. 
1946.  Sergeant  Schmid  is  a  symbol  of 
the  heroism  and  sacrifice  of  millions  of 
young  Americans  who  served  their  coun- 
try in  the  armed  forces  in  World  War  IL 
By  nominating  Sergeant  Schmid,  and 
other  veterans  such  as  Col.  John  S.  Rice. 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Pennsylvania  has 
served  notice  that  it  intends  to  grant 
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recognition  to  veterans  both  In  Its  plat- 
forms and  among  those  whom  it  sup- 
ports for  public  office.  I  am  sure  that 
the  selection  of  Sergeant  Schmid  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  office  of 
State  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  voters. 


William  Olin  Bargin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF   AUIBAIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1946 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  oi 
Hon.  William  Olin  Butcin.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  North  Carolina 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
confident  that  everyone  who  was  at  all 
well  acquainted  with  him  shares  my  deep 
regret  of  our  great  bereavement  in  the 
passing  of  our  lovable  colleague,  the  late 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Burgin,  to  whom  I  always 
referred  as  "Burg."  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  this  body,  particularly  by  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  am  confident  he  will  be  equally 
missed  by  the  citizens  of  his  district  who, 
with  us.  suffered  a  great  loss  by  his 
passing. 

We  became  members  of  the  committee 
simultaneously  and  it  was  my  pleasure 
for  a  long  while  to  sit  by  him  during 
committee  meetings.  A  man  of  few 
words,  he  was  just  as  fine,  just  as  lovable. 
Just  as  honorable,  just  as  devoted  to  his 
friends  as  any  man  It  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  know.  I  was  especially  fond 
of  him.  and  regret  exceedingly  to  realize 
that  I  shall  not  see  hiin  on  the  floor  or  in 
committee  again. 

To  his  devoted  wile  and  to  his  con- 
stituents who  loved  him,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  deep,  heartfelt  sympathy  of 
one  who  has  long  been  his  admirer  and 
good  friend,  and  who  will  always  cherish 
his  memory. 


FEPC  Aati-Poil'Taz,  Hoastng,  6S-Cent- 
Miiiiinnai  Wage,  asd  Otlicr  Bills 
Recommended  by  President  Tmi 
Mnst  Be  Passed  hi  Next  Coogrecs 


CnXNBION  OP  REMARKS' 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiMoM 

III  Tui  uovM  or  nrMBmiTATivM 

Friday,  Auouit  2.  i§44 


Mr.  SABATH.     Mr 
ihts  Confress  hM 
Iftws,  It  failed  to 
Important   measures 
Prealdrnt  Trumaa  in 
American  public. 

What  Z  rvgret 
the  Cong  real  to 
set  up  a  permanent 
Practice  Commission 


Spt'aker,  though 

flwny  good 

aemt  9t  the  most 

recomsMBdad   tfy 

the  mt«rMt  C  th« 

the  failure  of 
-^'.Dt  Mil  to 
Fair  Employment 
and  eliminate  as 


much  as  possible  the  unfair  discrimina- 
tion of  employers  against  some  Ameri- 
can citizens  because  of  color,  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  derivation. 

REPUBLICANS  ITUST  ANEWEH  FOB  DEATH  OF  FEPC 

To  me,  enactment  of  FEPC  is  a 
sacred  trust  laid  upon  me  by  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  my  friend  and 
trusted  leader,  in  his  last  hours  still  urg- 
ing passage  of  FEPC;  and  I  regret  that 
I  could  not.  though  I  used  every  parlia- 
mentary resource  at  my  command, 
overcome  the  insistence  of  a  majority 
of  the  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  the  full  membership  of  the 
committee  be  present  at  a  meeting  when 
a  vote  was  taken  on  the  FEPC  bill. 

Some  Republican  spokesmen  have 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  blame  for 
the  failure  of  FEPC  to  pass  rests  on  the 
southern  Democrats  alone.  Let  no  one 
be  misled:  it  was  possible  up  to  the  very 
last  day  of  this  session  for  them  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition  which  would  have 
permitted  an  immediate  vote,  and  they 
failed  to  sign  in  suflBcient  numbers  to 
meet  the  required  218  signatures. 
There  were  times,  too,  when  a  quorum  of 
the  committee,  including  Republicans, 
were  present  that  a  vote  could  have  been 
had.  but  in  deference  to  absentees  I 
could  not  force  a  vote. 

The  Republicans  could  have  carried 
out  the  pledge  of  the  Republican  Party, 
but  they  chose  not  to  do  so  and  to  line 
up  instead  with  bitter  southern  foes  of 
FEPC  to  let  the  bill  die  in  committee. 

REPUBUCANS  ALSO  KILLED  63-CENT  MINIMXTM 
WAGE  BILL,  HOUSING  AND  HEALTH,  ST.  LAW- 
RKNCX    WATKRWAT,    AND    ANTI -POLL-TAX    BILLS 

I  was  unable  to  report  the  65-cent 
minimum  wage  biU,  while  the  Republi- 
cans carried  on  open  filibusters  to 
kill  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  General 
Housing  Act,  the  Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell  national  health  bill,  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  bill  in  the  legislative 
committees.  In  the  House  we  passed 
the  anti-poll-tax  bill  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  If  the  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  had  supported  Senator  Mead  and 
Senator  Barkley  and  other  Democratic 
leaders,  the  filibuster  could  have  been 
broken  and  the  anti-poll-tax  bill  would 
now  be  law,  for  the  Democratic  Party  is 
pledged  to  abolish  the  poll  tax. 

TO  DnCAND  BILLS  BE  TAKZM  UP  AT  ONCE  ST  NEW 
CONGIKSS 

As  I  have  heretofore  stated  on  the 
floor.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  demand.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  new  Congress  convenes, 
that  we  take  up  this  unfinished  bminess 
Ifflmedlately.  These  are  the  Mils  I  shall 
InaM  we  begin  work  on  at  onee,  even  be- 
fore the  appropriation  Mils: 

First.  The    M'eent    mlnlmum«wage 

bill. 

Second.  The  FEI'C  bill  (Permanent 
Filr  Employment  Practice  Commission), 

Third,  The  Federal  anti'poll-tax  Mil, 

Fourth,  The  hounlng  Mil. 

Fifth.  The  health  bill. 

Sixth.  The  St.  Lawrence  waterway! 
bili. 

Seventh.  A  new  and  ftrongtr  Price 
Control  Act  If  itUl  n««M, 

Eighth.  Amended  leamen'i  Mil  of 
rlchu. 

Ninth.  A  real  Investigation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  other  cowardly  Fascist 


organizations,  trying  to  pltinge  us  into 
another  war  and  to  rob  Americans  of  the 
rights  and  freedoms  for  which  we 
fought  and  their  outrageous  crimes  of 
violence;  to  find  out  why  the  cowards 
who  murdered  defenseless  Negro-Ameri- 
cans are  not  apprehended  and  punished; 
and  to  probe  the  ways  in  which  qualified 
Negro  citizens  are  robbed  of  the  right  to 
vote  even  after  their  poll  taxes  are  paid. 

With  the  defeat  of  Congressman 
Slaughter  and  the  probable  elimination 
of  another  southern  Member  viciously 
opposed  to  FEPC  and  other  progressive 
laws  urged  and  recommended  by  the 
President.  I  look  forward  to  a  more  pro- 
gressive membership  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  which  will  enable  us  to  act  as 
the  House  Rules  intended,  as  a  clearing- 
house for  legislation,  and  not  as  a  bottle- 
neck and  burying  ground. 

I  believe  and  have  repeatedly  urged 
that  the  House  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  voting  on  bills  reported  by  legis- 
lative committees. 

If  the  American  people  send  to  Con- 
gress this  fall  progressive  representa- 
tives with  the  good  of  the  country  at 
heart  who  will  back  President  Truman's 
legislative  program  not  only  with  talk 
but  with  actual  votes,  we  will  pass  these 
fair,  just,  humane,  and  desirable  laws. 


Accomplishments  of  Seventy-ninth 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  convened  when 
the  war  was  still  being  waged.  Its  first 
tasks  therefore  had  to  do  with  the  expe- 
ditious completion  of  the  war.  Germany 
fell  when  the  Congress  had  been  in  ses- 
sion a  little  over  4  months;  Japan  capitu- 
lated 3  months  later. 

The  coming  of  peace  brought  with  It 
tremendous  problems  of  readjustment, 
all  of  which  have  not  yet  been  solved. 
But  the  work  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress has,  I  believe,  brought  the  Nation 
safely  around  many  of  the  worst  pitfalls 
which >marked  the  path  of  reconversion. 

I  should  like  to  review  tnielly  some  of 
the  main  legislative  accomplishments, 

UtntMATUmAL  COOrOMTlON 

In  Ntrlking  contrast  to  what  happened 
after  the  Flr«t  World  War.  thl«  Cfmgress 
supported  the  administration  whole- 
heartedly In  its  effort  to  commit  the 
United  Statfd  to  a  policy  ot  cooperation 
with  other  nations  designed  to  ensure 
•  firm  and  lasting  peaee. 

To  this  end,  the  Congress  ratified  by 
an  overwhrlming  majority  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  authorized  the 
President  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  "providing  for  the 
numbers  and  type*  of  armed  forces,  their 
degree  of  readines«  and  general  location, 
and  the  nature  of  faclllMei  and  asi>iiit- 
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ance  to  be  made  available  to  the  Security 
Council  on  its  call  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  se- 
curi,ty." 

Authority  was  also  granted  for  this 
Nation's  full  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank  agreed  upon  at  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference.  Thus,  by  assuming  a  lead- 
ing role  In  the  stabilization  of  world 
currencies  and  the  easing  of  economic 
pressures  between  nations,  this  country 
took  another  important  step  towards  en- 
during peace  and  international  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

The  first  concrpte  measure  by  which 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  was  im- 
plemented was  the  ,;  3,750.000.000  loan 
to  Great  Britain.  By  authorizing  this 
loan,  the  Congress  not  only  enabled 
Britain,  our  best  customer,  to  continue 
large-scale  purchases  from  the  United 
States,  but  it  also  took  a  step  toward 
elimination  by  Britain  of  long-standing 
trade  barriers  which  have  worked  to 
the  disadvantage  of  this  country. 

Substantial  amounts  of  funds  were 
allocated  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  so 
that  that  agency  might  alleviate  the 
starvation  and  misery  which  stalk  the 
war-torn  nations  and  which  constitute 
a  serirus  threat  to  world  order  and 
stability. 

The  Administration's  reciprocal  trade 
program,  designed  to  promote  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation  and  to  open 
additional  markets  to  American  pro- 
ducers and  exporters  through  reciprocal 
tariff  bargaining,  was  extended. 

Also  extended  v.as  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram which  played  so  vital  a  part  in 
shortening  and  winning  the  war,  and 
thus  saving  American  lives.  After  the 
end  of  the  war.  however,  the  lend-lease 
program  was  discontinued  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President. 

Authority  was  also  granted  for  a  broad 
program  of  cultural  relations  with  other 
countries,  including  the  exchange  of 
educational  and  scientific  information. 

By  its  acceptance  of  compulsory  ad- 
herence to  the  decisions  of  the  World 
Court  In  international  disputes  involv- 
ing this  country.  Congress  gave  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  its 
pledge  10  cooperate  with  other  nations 
in  keeping  the  ptace. 

Finally,  through  lt«  ?rant  of  independ- 
ence to  the  Philippine  Nation  on  July 
4th,  this  country  set  a  shining  example  of 
behavior  toward  colonial  people*  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
relations  betwetn  other  great  nations 
and  tlxrir  colonies, 

Willi,  a  firm  foundation  for  world 
p$tcfi  was  l>einK  laid,  the  military  dtt- 
fenseii  of  thin  country  were  not  neglected. 

The  8eventy«ninth  Contnnn.  second 
s^Mlon,  appropriated  a  total  of  17.263,- 
A42,400  for  military  and  I4.119.0&9.300 
for  navnl  purposes, 

Thn  Bf]<ictive  Bitrviet  Act  was  extend- 
ed until  March  31, 1047,  with  young  men 
undi^r  19  years  of  ase  exempted  from 
eomcriptlon  under  the  new  law. 

In  addition,  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  acquire  md  build  up  stock  pllei 


of  strategic  materials  which  might  be 
needed  in  the  event  of  a  future  war. 
Our  v.nfortunate  experience  with  regard 
to  rubber  and  other  scarce,  but  necessary, 
materials  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war  taught  us  how  important  it  Is  to 
exercise  foresight  in  this  respect. 

The  control  of  the  development  and 
use  of  atomic  energy  was  transferred 
from  the  military  to  a  civilian  commis- 
sion. This  transfer  was  in  line  with 
traditional  American  policy  which  holds 
that  in  time  of  peace  control  of  matters 
affecting  the  whole  public  must  be  in 
civilian  hands.  Furthermore,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  development  of 
atomic  science,  both  for  military  and 
civilian  purposes,  can  proceed  more 
rapidly  and  fruitfully  under  civihan 
management  than  under  Army  rule.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  the 
military  forces  were  safeguarded  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Division  of  Military 
Application  under  the  civilian  control 
commission.  This  arrangement  meets 
with  the  complete  satisfaction  and  the 
wishes  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  high 
command  of  the  armed  forces. 

VETERANS 

The  Nation  can  never  fully  compen- 
sate its  war  veterans  for  the  unusual 
sacrifices  they  made.  But  it  is  the  Na- 
tion's solemn  duty  to  recompense  the 
veteran  to  the  fullest  extent  of  Its 
ability. 

The  GI  bill  of  rights,  enacted  during 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  gave  the 
veterans  a  series  of  benefits  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  liberal  than  those 
accorded  to  veterans  of  any  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

The  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  how- 
ever, broadened  and  liberalized  these 
benefits  still  further,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  educational  benefits.  On  July 
1,  1946,  nearly  a  million  veterans  were 
receiving  college  or  other  advanced 
training  at  Government  expense. 

The  existing  legislation  governing  the 
retention  and  conversion  by  veterans  of 
their  GI  insurance  policies  was  also 
broadened  and  liberalized,  so  as  to  make 
it  as  easy  as  possible  for  veterans  to 
continue  to  enjoy  this  very  economical 
form  of  protection. 

A  Bureau  of  Medical  Services  was 
e.stabllshed  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration under  a  chief  medical  ofDcer  who 
serves  directly  under  the  Administrator. 
This  reorganization  han  rejtuited  in  a 
vast  Improvement  of  the  medical  serv- 
ices provided  to  veterans. 

Legislation  was  also  enacttd  providing 
for  Government  purehasa  of  automo- 
bltos  for  the  use  of  lithiw  veterans. 

The  «um  of  |MO,OOOX>00  was  approprl- 
ated  for  an  emc'rtf«fncy  housing  program 
designed  particularly  to  meet  the  naadf 
of  rKurncd  service  personnel  and  their 
tumWlfn. 

The  Consrcss  aluo  auth'»rl/.^d  (»»/•  pay- 
mr^t  of  approximately  $2,700,000,000  in 
Oovt^rnment  bonds  and  ca«h  to  eX'serv- 
lc«  men  to  compenMta  ihgm  for  terml* 
nal  leave  or  dhuaed  furlough  tlma.  Id- 
listed  men  were  thus  given  the  lamg 
terminal-leave  beneflU  to  which  ofBcerg 
are  entitled. 


Finally,  veterans  were  given  credit  on 
their  social -security  accounts  for  the 
time  they  spent  in  the  service. 

FISCAL  POLICT 

The  Seventy-ninth  Congress  appro- 
priated a  total  of  about  $95,000,000,000 
for  the  Federal  establishment.  Of  this 
amount,  however,  about  $64,000,000,000 
was  retracted  when  the  war  ended. 

The  national  debt  limit  was  reduced 
after  the  end  of  the  war  from  $300,000,- 
OOO.COO  to  $275,000,000,000. 

Taxes  were  reduced  by  $5,633,000,000. 
The  reduction  in  individual  Income  taxes 
was  $2,644,000,000.  The  excess  profits 
tax  was  repealed,  resulting  in  a  saving  to 
indu.stry  of  $2,555,000,000.  Repeal  of 
the  excess-profits  tax  gave  industry  both 
an  opportunity  and  an  Incentive  to  u.se 
a  greater  share  of  its  funds  to  speedy 
reconversion  for  peacetime  production. 
General  corporation  taxes  were  reduced 
by  $294,000,000.  Repeal  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  boat  use  tax  resulted  In  sav- 
ings to  motorists  and  boat  users  of 
$140,000,000. 

The  life  of  the  Reconstruction  P'nance 
Corporation  was  extended  to  January 
1947. 

In  the  Interest  of  increased  Govern- 
ment efficiency,  as  well  as  in  simple  jus- 
tice to  the  large  body  of  public  servants 
in  the  Federal  employ.  Government  sal- 
aries were  increased. 

A  graduated  pay-scale  Increase,  with 
low-paid  employees,  receiving  the  high- 
est rates  of  increase,  was  approved  in 
June  1945.  An  additional  Increase  of  14 
percent  was  approved  in  May  1946. 

As  a  result  of  these  Increases,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  expected  to  attract  the 
highest  type  of  personnel.  The  working 
force  In  the  Federal  agencies  will  also 
tend  to  be  more  stable  than  it  has  Ijeen. 
In  the  past.  Government  has  not  been 
able  to  compete  with  private  Industry 
for  the  services  of  the  best-qualified 
workers.  The  cost  of  the  increases  will 
be  offset  in  large  measure  by  increased 
efficiency  and  lower  turn-over  in  the 
working  force. 

SECONVESSION  AND  SOCIAt  LXCISLATIOIT 

In  order  that  the  courtiy  might  not, 
through  lack  of  economic  planning,  be 
plunged  from  time  to  time  into  the  de- 
pressions that  have  cost  it  so  dearly  In 
the  past,  a  policy  of  maximum  employ- 
ment was  enunciated,  and  a  three-mem- 
l>er  economic  counril  wa^  authorized.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  this  cotmcU  to  k«ep 
lis  finger  on  tlie  eeonomle  pulse  of  the 
Nation  and  recommend  io  tm  Frctkknt 
st'ch  fiscal  and  eeonomle  poUdM  m  will 
contribute  to  maximum  Mnpfflfmrat  and 
continuing  economic  proapcrHy, 

The  greatest  economic  danger  eon- 
frofifing  the  Nation  in  the  postwar  pe« 
riod  has  been  inflation.  With  purchas- 
ing power  at  an  all-tlm«  high,  and  most 
types  of  goods  in  »hort  NUpply  as  a  result 
of  the  eoneentration  on  «ar  production, 
hrro\c  mfSAurf'S  wera  naadad  to  prevent 
runaway  Inflation, 

Although  prtMi  have  risen,  tiie  rls« 
haN  not  been  so  graai  m  it  was  aft«r  tha 
First  World  War,  There  haa  been  no 
runaway  inflation,  and  if  pricas  can  bt 
held  within  reasonable  limits  for  a  little 
while  longer,  a  boom-and'bust  cycla 
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such  as  the  country  experienced  in  the 
early  1920's  will  be  avoided. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the 
Congress  extended  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration until  Januaiy  1947.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  realized  that  some  price 
rdjustments  were  justified,  and  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  graiiting  of  war- 
ranted increases.  The  OPA  extension 
bill  also  provided  for  the  decontrol  of 
various  products  in  an  orderly  manner 
as  production  catches  up  with  demand. 
In  view  of  the  acJte  hoasing  shortage, 
and  the  probability  that  it  will  continue 
for  some  time,  rigid  control  of  rents  was 
retained. 

The  Government's  power  to  allocate 
and  ration  scarce  products  such  as 
sugar  and  building  materials  was  also 
extended. 

The  administration  of  the  disposition 
of  Government  surplus  property  was 
centralized  under  one  man,  a  much 
more  efficient  arrangement  than  the 
former  three-man  board. 

A  formula  was  set  up  for  the  sale  of 
the  large  amount  of  Government  ship- 
ping acquHKd  during  the  war. 

A  program  of  Federal  aid  was  estab- 
lished to  encourage  and  assist  States 
and  communities  in  the  development  of 
a  Nation-wide  system  of  airports.  This 
program  will  give  great  impetus  to  air 
travel  in  the  future  throughout  the 
country. 

Another  Federal  aid  program  was  au- 
thorized to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  hospitals  and  health  centers,  espe- 
cially in  areas  where  medical  facilities 
are  grossly  inadequate.  This  program 
will  help  to  bring  modem,  scientific 
medical  care  to  many  sections  of  the 
country  where  not  only  hospitals,  but 
doctors,  are  lacking.  With  the  provision 
of  hospitals,  doctors  will  once  again  find 
rural  practice  attractive. 

A  National  Mental  Health  Institute 
was  established  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  and  grants 
to  States  were  authorized  to  aid  them 
In  the  development  of  mental  hygiene 
clinics.  The  need  for  more  research  on 
the  problem  of  mental  disea.se  and  ab- 
normalities has  long  been  apparent,  and 
the  new  institute  will  go  far  toward 
meeting  this  need.  The  new  clinics 
throughout  the  country  will  serve  not 
only  to  prevent  and  cure  much  mental 
Illness,  but  will  provide  training  facil- 
ities for  needed  psychiatrists. 

The  federally  aided  school-lunch  pro- 
gram was  made  permanent.  Health  and 
educational  authorities  have  testified  to 
the  great  good  this  program  has  wrought 
in  recent  years.  Its  establishment  on  a 
permanent  basis  will  have  a  great  and 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  Nation's  children. 

GOVSKNUKirT   OBCANQATION 

The  Seventy-ninth  Congress  gave  the 
President  power  to  reorganize  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  a  step  that  has  long  been 
needed  in  the  interest  of  more  efficient 
Government  operation. 

Of  the  three  reorganization  proposals 
submitted  by  the  President,  the  Congress 
accepted  two.  One  provided  for  the  cen- 
tralization of  all  health  and  welfare  ac- 
tivities in  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
as  a  preliminary  step  toward  making  the 


agency  a  department  with  a  Cabinet 
officer  as  its  head.  The  other  proposal 
that  was  accepted  involved  the  transfer 
of  more  than  a  score  of  functions  among 
various  agencies  in  such  a  way  that  bet- 
ter coordination  of  activity  and  greater 
efficiency  of  operation  will  be  achieved. 

The  Congre.ss  also  reorganized  itself, 
doing  away  with  much  cumbersome 
and  outmoded  procedure.  Outstanding 
among  the  changes  was  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  committees. 
Standing  committees  in  the  Senate  were 
reduced  from  33  to  15;  in  the  House,  from 
48  to  19. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  return 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice functions  to  the  States  in  November 
1946. 

These  are.  in  brief  outline,  the  major 
accomplishments  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  Though  there  are  several 
other  measures  which  I  and  other  sup- 
porters of  the  administration,  as  well  as 
the  President  himself,  would  have  liked 
to  see  enacted,  the  record  is  one  of  sub- 
stantial achievement. 

I  believe  that  we  can  face  the  imme- 
diate future  and  its  problems  with 
greater  assurance  because  of  what  this 
Congress  has  done.  I  know  that  the 
people  will  judge  us  not  only  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  have  done,  but  also  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  have  not  done. 
And  from  the  people's  verdict  will  come 
the  opportunity  to  continue  in  the  next 
Congress  the  excellent  start  already 
made  on  the  road  to  true  peace  and 
prosperity. 

America  is  too  great  to  be  stopped. 
This  Nation  will  march  on  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  post-war  world  that  her  people 
have  fought  for  and  prayed  for,  a  world 
of  peace  and  plenty  and  a  fair  division 
of  the  fruits  of  labor.  The  record  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  shows  that 
there  are  men  in  America,  leaders  in 
Government,  who  have  this  ideal  in 
their  hearts  and  are  resolved  to  fight 
through  to  its  realization.  These  men, 
and  more  men  like  them,  will  be  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  And  America,  look- 
ing ahead  with  them,  will  march  on. 


Relief  Fundi  for  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

or  FENNST1.VAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  conformity  with  unanimous 
consent  which  I  have  received.  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Rbcord  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  my  colleague  from 
Philadelphia,  the  Honorable  John  Ed- 
WAKO  Sheridan,  and  myself: 
Congress  or  the  Unhid  States. 

House  or  Representativcs. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  26,  1946. 
Hon.  John  Sdwakd  SBZRisAir, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Colleague:   Because  I  am  aware  ot 
the  Interest  you  have  expressed  on  many  oc- 
casions with  regard  to  present  conditlonB  in 


Italy,  where  there  is  great  suffering  and  dis- 
tress. I  am  taiclng  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
you  with  rererence  to  the  relief  funds  which 
are  being  raised  here  In  America  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Italian  people,  who  are  In  such  sore 
need  of  help  and  assistance. 

The  economy  of  Italy  has  been  more 
than  seriovjsly  dislocated  and  there  is  a  criti- 
cal shortage  of  essential  articles  which  are 
necessary  for  the  sustaining  of  life.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  conditions  at  first-hand 
when  I  was  in  Italy  last  year  and  I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  misery  which  existed.  When 
our  country  was  forced  Into  the  war,  the 
Italian  people  Immediately  demonstrated 
their  reluctance  to  fight  America,  where  so 
many  people  of  their  own  blood  had  found 
happiness.  Thousands  of  American  boys  of 
Italian  blood  were  among  those  who  gave 
their  lives  in  North  Africa  and  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Italy,  and  the  action  of  the  Italian 
people  In  revolting  against  Fascism  and  Nazi 
dictators  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
traditional  friendliness  they  felt  for  Amer- 
ica. Anything  we  can  do  here  in  America 
to  help  them  Is  more  than  Justified  by  the 
sacrifices  which  were  made  by  those  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  blood  who  served  so  ably  and 
so  heroically  in  our  armed  forces.  If  you 
could  see  the  things  which  I  saw  in  Italy 
last  year.  I  know  you  would  agree  with  me 
that  It  is  essential  for  us  to  extend  any  aid 
which  we  can  to  the  Italian  people,  who  are 
actually  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Might 
I  therefore  appeal  to  you  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  tli«  committee  which  Is  in  charge  of 
raising  funds  for  the  relief  work  in  Italy? 
I  know  there  are  many  demands  made  upon 
you  but  I  am  siire  this  Ls  one  which  well 
merits  consideration. 

With  warmest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Michael  J.  BRActET. 


Congress  of  the  Untted  St.vtes, 

House  or  REPRESENTATrvrs, 
Washington,  D  C,  July  30.  1946. 
Hon.  Michael  J    Bradley. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Collsacuk:  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
directed  my  attention  to  the  relief  funds  be- 
ing raised  In  America  for  the  people  of  Italy. 
I.  too,  saw  this  sulTerlng  when  I  was  In  Europe 
last  year  and  I  am  more  than  glad  to  send 
you  a  contribution  and  will  be  grateful  to 
you  If  you  will  direct  it  through  th«  proper 
channels. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Edwaro  Sheridan. 


Ar^ments  Against  GU  Project  Bill,  H.  R. 
5434,  Cannot  Stand  Critical  Analysis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  fl«URDOCK 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1946 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  long 
before  the  likelihood  of  adjournment  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  I  introduced 
H.  R.  5434,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Gila 
project  in  Yuma  County,  Ariz.,  with 
a  view  of  changing  the  boundary  lines 
of  that  10-year-old  project  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  completion  of  it  at  less 
expense  in  time,  money,  and  water,  and 
with  a  greater  total  benefit  than  the 
project  would  yield  under  the  original 
plan.  The  desirability  of  the  changes 
seemed  so  apparent  to  me  and  to  the 
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other  sponsors  that  I  thought  the  bin 
could  be  reported  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  without 
delay,  and  possibly  be  put  on  Consent 
Calendar  and  passed,  so  that  the  House 
might  complete  action  on  it  during  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  found 
great  opposition  to  this  bill  by  a  number 
of  effective  witnesses  from  southern 
California  who  raised  many  objections  to 
the  legislation,  thus  prolonging  the 
hearings  from  the  early  part  of  June  to 
the  very  close  of  the  session  in  August. 
These  hearings  required  weeks  and 
week.s,  even  though  the  committee  met 
morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  and 
on  the  4th  of  July.  The  printed  hear- 
ings will  cover  about  700  pages,  the 
greater  part  of  which  Is  adverse  testi- 
mony against  the  bill.  What  are  the 
criticisms  and  objections  levied  against 
this  bill.  H.  R.  5434.  and  how  valid  are 
such  objections? 

LOGIC  NOT  ENTIRELT  LOGICAL 

It  would  not  be  altogether  facetious  to 
say  that  the  objections  heard  from  these 
opix)sing  witnesses  are  quite  similar  in 
logic  to  the  three-part,  water-tight  de- 
fense put  up  by  Farmer  Jones  when  sued 
by  Parmer  Smith  on  returning  a  rented 
horse  in  damaged  condition. 

According  to  the  story.  Farmer  Jones 
borrowed  or  rented  a  horse  from  Parmer 
Smith  and  was  sued  for  damages  by 
Parmer  Smith  because  the  horse  was  said 
to  be  spavined  on  being  returned  to  the 
owner.  Jones  prepared  his  defense  under 
three  heads,  a,  b,  and  c,  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  the  horse  was 
spavined  when  I  got  him. 

(b)  In  the  second  place  he  was  not 
spavined  when  I  returned  him,  and 

(c)  I  did  not  have  the  horse  in  the 
first  place. 

Following  a  similar  water-tight  logic, 
the  opposition  to  the  Gila  project  bill, 
H.  R.  5434,  argued: 

(a)  That  H.  R.  5434  would  require 
more  water  for  this  project  than  Ari- 
zona's quota  from  the  Colorado  River, 

(b)  That  Arizona  does  not  have  any 
quota  of  water,  to  speak  of,  in  the  Colo- 
rado River,  and 

(c)  That  there  in  not  much  water 
worth  mentioning  in  the  Colorado  River 
not  otherwise  preempted. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  rACTST 

In  all  periou.sness,  the  testimony 
against  H.  R.  5434  minimizing  the  total 
supply  of  water  in  the  Colorado  River 
breaks  down  before  the  physical  fact 
that  official  measurement  records  over 
50  years  show  that  the  virgin  flow  of  the 
river  at  Lees  Perry  averages  about  17.- 
000,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually  pass- 
ing that  point,  and  the  same  records  over 
the  same  half-century  show  that  the  vir- 
gin flow  of  the  river  across  the  interna- 
tional boundary  line  into  Mexico  aver- 
aged a  .somewhat  larger  amount  annually 
than  the  17.000,000  acre-feet  at  Lees 
F^rry.  Of  course,  there  are  variations 
in  the  river  flow  from  season  to  season, 
but  that  is  or  can  be  equated  and  ironed 
out  by  proper  engineering,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  total  program  for  the  basin.  For 
ages  past,  the  Colorado  River  watershed 
has  furnished  over  the  long  run  and  on 


an  average  that  volume  of  water  at  Lees 

Perry  and  at  the  international  border. 
Practically  the  same  amount  of  water  as 
always  is  today  in  the  river  for  use. 

When  It  is  considered  that  the  Santa 
Pe  compact  intended  for  at  least  8,500.- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  to  be  used  annually 
in  the  lower  basin  (if  present  in  the 
river — and  it  is  present  and  has  been 
for  a  million  years)  and  laid  the  basis 
for  the  legal  authority  for  such,  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  that  anyone  could 
consistently  contend  that  out  of  that 
8.500.000  acre-feet  there  are  not  2.800.000 
acre-feet  for  use  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
from  the  main  stem  of  the  river.  Yet 
that  is  exactly  what  the  opponents  con- 
tend, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Arizona 
comprises  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  area  of  the  lower  basin  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  has  more  irrigable  land 
in  the  lower  basin  than  the  other  States 
combined.  Furthermore,  it  seems  even 
less  reasonable  for  the  opponents  to  con- 
tend that  whatever  Arizona's  proper 
quota  out  of  the  main  stem  of  the  river 
may  be.  that  there  is  not  safely  600.000 
acre-feet  of  water  out  of  8.500  000  acre- 
feet  allowed  the  lower  basin  which  may 
be  used  on  the  Gila  project,  as  the  bill, 
H.  R.  5434,  would  require  in  "consump- 
tive use"  on  the  completed  project. 

To  examine  these  criticisms  and  objec- 
tions individually,  I  may  say  that  to  be- 
gin with  the  critics  contended  that  this 
bill,  H.  R.  5434.  favors  the  development 
of  a  project  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  yet  the 
Department  of  Interior  gave  a  favorable 
report  on  the  bill.  In  fact,  the  bill  itself 
is  virtually  a  departmental  measure,  and 
several  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  appeared  as  witnesses  at 
the  hearings  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. How  can  one  explain  this  ap- 
parent inconsistency?  Well,  the  oppo- 
sition refers  to  a  recent  report  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  which  the 
Bureau  recommends  certain  procedure 
as  an  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
whole  Colorado  River  Basin  and  these 
critics  contend  that  this  proposal  runs 
counter  to  the  Bureau's  recommenda- 
tions in  that  report.  Their  contention 
is  in  this  case  fallacious  in  itself,  not 
only  because  the  Bureau  is  supporting 
this  bill,  but  because  H.  R,  6434  does  not 
inaugurate  a  new  project,  such  as  listed 
In  the  Bureau's  latest  report  on  the  Colo- 
rado Basin.  Instead,  it  is  an  improve- 
ment of  a  project  Initiated  more  than  10 
years  ago.  Therefore,  the  criticism  is 
more  seeming  than  real,  as  thus  applied 
to  H.  R.  5434. 

HOW  ABOUT  THE  WATER  TREATTT 

The  opposing  witnesses  complain  that 
the  recent  water  treaty  with  Mexico 
has  been  forced  upon  them  against  their 
more  strenuous  opposition  and  it  was 
done,  as  they  claim,  with  the  support  of 
short-sighted  Arizona  officials.  This 
seems  to  imply  that  in  their  view  it  would 
be  only  justice  to  Arizona  now  to  deprive 
her  of  the  water  for  the  Gila  project  to 
satisfy  the  Mexican  Treaty  requirements 
which  we  are  under  that  treaty  bound  to 
meet.  Such  argument  is  worse  than  f  al. 
lacious  in  that  it  is  not  only  of  question- 
able soimdness  but  is  vindicative.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  is 


not  a  new  thing  of  such  recent  origin  as 
the  last  3  or  4  years.  This  treaty  brings 
little  that  is  new  into  the  complicated 
problem  of  the  lower  Colorado  River  de- 
velopment. There  are  really  only  two 
features  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
that  were  not  contemplated  10,  20.  or  25 
years  ago.  One  is  that  under  it  the  quan- 
tity of  water  provided  for  Mexico  is 
somewhat  more  than  was  thought  25 
years  ago  to  be  Mexico's  share.  The 
other  is  the  use  of  the  All-American 
canal  to  carry  out  the  treaty's  stipula- 
tions. 

It  is  true  the  governmental  use  of  the 
All-American  canal  as  called  for  and 
limited  by  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  Is 
a  new  feature  not  entirely  to  the  liking 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  irrigation  district. 
This  canal  has  been  built  at  great  ex- 
pense and  is  of  capacity  sufficient  to 
carry  a  large  share  of  the  river,  and  yet 
the  treaty  virtually  commandeers  for 
international  purposes  a  large  portion  of 
that  capacity  in  the  beginning  section  of 
the  canal  in  order  to  deliver  500.000  acre- 
feet  annually  to  Mexico.  The  500,000 
acre-feet  will  be  carried  until  the  year 
1980.  after  which  it  will  carry  to  Mexico 
only  350.000  acre-feet.  That  amount  of 
wat^r  going  to  Mexico  through  the  All- 
American  canal  could  produce  power  at 
Pilot  Knob,  the  revenue  from  which 
could  go  toward  paying  the  cost  of  the 
All-American  canal.  Naturally  the 
owners  favor  producing  power  at  that 
point.  What  the  Government  should  do 
is  to  pay  to  itself  a  proper  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  the  All-American  canal  on 
that  link  from  the  Imperial  Dam  to  Pilot 
Knob  in  lieu  of  the  revenue  which  the 
Imperial  irrigation  district  could  make 
from  the  sale  of  that  power  it  could  pro- 
duce there.  The  representative  of  the 
Imperial  irrigation  district  would  like  to 
use  several  milion  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  which  they  call  surplus  to  pro- 
duce power  at  Pilot  Knob. 

I,  for  one,  and  I  am  not  alone  in  this, 
feel  that  the  Imperial  irrigation  dis- 
trict must  be  carefully  controlled  in  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  power  it  is  allowed 
to  produce  and  be  paid  for  at  Pilot  Knob, 
for  we  do  not  want  any  more  water  pass- 
ing Pilot  Knob  to  Mexico,  except  what 
the  treaty  requires,  and  certainly  not 
any  water  which  could  be  used  to  irri- 
gate any  lands  in  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Co. 
must  pay  for  at  least  their  share  of  the 
All-American  canal  and  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  so  by  producing  power  for 
sale,  not  mainly  at  Pilot  Knob,  but  at  a 
half-dozen  other  drops  in  the  All-Ameri- 
can canal  between  Pilot  Knob  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  canal  before  the  water 
Is  used  for  irrigation  in  California. 

Any  punitive  action  toward  Arizona 
because  her  public  officials  favored  the 
water  treaty  with  Mexico  is  illogical,  or 
worse,  when  applied  to  H.  R.  5434,  for 
the  very  development  of  such  lands  cov- 
ered by  H.  R.  5434 — as  well  as  other  Colo- 
rado Basin  projects — makes  imperatively 
necessary  that  we  have  a  water  treaty 
with  Mexico  limiting  the  amount  of  water 
which  she  may  put  to  beneficial  use  and 
for  which  she  may  establish  a  legal 
claim.    Again,  the  carrying  out  of  H.  R. 
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tivities  m  tne  p'ederai  Security  Agency 
as  a  preliminary  step  toward  making  the 


the  interest  you  have  expressed  on  many  oc- 
casions with  regard  to  present  conditions  In 


plan.    The  desirability  of  the  changes 
seemed  so  apparent  to  me  and  to  the 
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5434  would  help  to  fulfill  the  water  re- 
quirement of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
by  furnishing  return  flow  from  the  Gila 
project  instead  of  furnishing  Mexico  the 
entire  treaty  stipulation  and  burden 
from  stored  water.  Thus.  Instead  of 
fiu-nishing  Mexico  1.500.000  acre  feet  of 
precious  water  out  of  storage  to  meet  the 
treaty  water  burden,  we  could  meet  the 
treaty  requirement  under  H.  R.  5434  by 
using  on  American  soil  at  least  half  that 
amount  of  water  called  for  In  the  treaty 
before  it  goes  to  Mexico  as  return  flow. 
By  so  doing,  we  would  have  a  treaty  with 
Mexico  which  protects  all  the  irrigation 
projects  in  the  Colorado  Basin  and  at  the 
same  time  we  would  pay  for  it  in  water 
which  has  previously  been  used  to  benefit 
land  in  our  own  country. 

WATKB  TO  SESVK  IT  PBOPSSLT  T7SIS 

The  contention  of  the  opposing  wit- 
nesses that  there  is  not  enough  water  in 
the  Colorado  River  to  meet  existing  legal 
requirements,  and  therefore  not  enough 
to  divert  any  water  into  Arizona,  as  called 
for  under  H.  R.  5434,  is  somewhat  plau- 
sible, but  really  fallacious.  It  is  true  that 
the  last  few  years  have  been  drought 
years,  and  it  is  true  that  there  has  been 
less  water  on  an  average  in  the  Colorado 
River  during  the  last  16  years  than  dur- 
ing any  other  16  years  of  recordings,  but 
that  does  not  prove  that  there  is  not 
enough  water  to  meet  the  requirement 
of  H.  R.  5434.  If  it  proves  anything,  it 
proves  that  more  storage  will  be  required 
on  the  river  before  the  upper  basin 
States  can  safely  put  to  beneficial  use  the 
7.500.000  acre-feet  annually  which  the 
Santa  Pe  compact  apportions  to  the  up- 
per basin.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
article  III  (a)  of  the  Santa  Fe  compact 
also  apportions  7.500,000  acre-feet  of 
water  annually  to  the  lower  basin  to  be 
delivered  at  Lees  Ferry,  just  as  it  appor- 
tions that  amount  to  the  upper  basin. 
The  same  compact  amplifies  the  appor- 
tionment to  the  lower  basin  in  that  part 
of  the  river  by  requiring  the  upper  ba- 
sin to  let  down  to  the  low  basin  75,000,- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  in  any  10-year 
period  of  years  consecutively  cumbered. 
This  later  provision  of  the  compact  is 
just  8S  binding  as  the  earlier  provision 
of  the  compact.  Both  are  legally  bind- 
ing and  legally  furnish  the  water  Ari- 
zona is  asking  for. 

Therefore,  anyone  who  contends  that 
there  just  legally  is  not  water  enough  in 
the  lower  Colorado  River  to  meet  all  le- 
gal requirements  must  show  that  there 
have  been  10  year  periods  where  less  than 
75,C00.000  acre-feet  of  water  passed  Lees 
Ferry.  That  cannot  be  shown,  for  the 
records  show  that  the  10  years  of  lowest 
flow  were  from  1931  to  1940,  inclusive, 
and  at  that  time  the  actual  flow  past  Lees 
Ferry  was  101.708.000.  and  the  virgin  flow 
for  the  same  period  totaled  122,136,000. 
Therefore,  it  is  plainly  evident  on  the 
basis  of  the  Santa  Fe  compact  and  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  and  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty,  that  during  the 
period  of  lowest  flow  there  was  more  than 
enough  water  flowing  past  Lees  Ferry  to 
meet  every  legal  requirement  and  to  fur- 
nish Arizona,  not  only  enough  water  for 
the  Gila  project,  but  for  another  project 
In  central  Arizona  as  well,  both  together 
calling  for  less  than  2,000.000  acre-feet 
annually  in  consumptive  use. 


Sammary  of  Important  Lefitlation, 
Seventy-ninth  Confresi,  1945-46 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  customary  In 
the  closing  days  of  a  Congress  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Ricord  a  brief 
summary  of  important  legislation  en- 
acted during  that  Congress.  I  therefore 
request  that  such  a  summary  for  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  by  the  Senate  Library,  be  In- 
serted, as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SuMMAST  OF  Important  Legislation.  Seventt- 

NINTH  CONGBJCSS,   194S-46 
AGRICTTLTURZ 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act  of  1945 
(Public  Law  30,  79th  Cong.,  Approved  April  12, 
1945) :  Ample  production  of  food  for  war  was 
Insured  in  extension  of  the  work  of  this 
agency  until  1947  and  increasing  its  funds, 
including  funds  for  subsidy  payments,  from 
$3,000,000,000  to  $4,750,000,000. 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Extension  Act  of 
1945  (Public  Law  76.  79th  Cong.,  approved 
June  6,  1945) :  To  further  develop  county  ex- 
tension work  in  agriculture  and  farm  home 
economics,  improvement  in  farmers'  stand- 
ard of  living  and  development  of  farm  and 
home  planning,  an  authorization  of  increased 
appropriations  was  provided  over  a  3-year 
period.  1946— ♦4,500.000.  1647— $8,500,000, 
1948 — $12,500,000.  and  provision  made  for 
continuation  of  this  project  at  the  1948  ap- 
propriation level. 

Farm  Credit  Act  of  1945  (Public  Law  98, 
79th  Cong.,  approved  June  30.  1945)  :  Farm 
credit  laws  were  streamlined  in  amending  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  the  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act,  and  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944,  to  make  changes  in  pro- 
viding a  more  efficient  farm  mortgage  system 
for  farmers  and  to  simplify  and  Improve  the 
entire  farm  credit  system.  The  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corpwratlon  was  authorized  to  re- 
pay $50,000,000  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Land  Bank  Conamissioners  was 
extended  for  1  year. 

Meat  and  Floiu-  Subsidy  Act  of  1946  (Public 
Law  328,  79th  Cong.,  approved  Mar.  21, 
1946) :  Meat  subsidies  were  increased  by 
an  additional  $125,000,000  and  flour  sub- 
sidies by  $25,000,000  in  order  to  encourage 
production  and  marketing  of  these  vital 
food  products. 

Farm  Mortgage  Loan  Act  of  1946  (Public 
Law  505,  79th  Cong.,  approved  July  12,  1946) : 
In  supplementing  provisions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1945,  the  authority  of  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioners  was  extended  to 
July  I,  1947,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration was  authorized  •  to  make  a  thorough 
study  and  report  to  Congress  of  means 
whereby  loans  to  farmers  might  be  more 
effectively  made  and  efficiently  administered 
under  the  Federal  Land  Bank  system. 

EMPLOYMENT   AND   LABOR 

Full  Employment  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law 
304.  79th  Cong.,  approved  Feb.  20,  1946) : 
Stated  the  policy  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  foster  and  promote  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  the  general  welfare 
by  promoting  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction and  purchasing  power  in  cooperation 


with  State  and  local  governments.  The 
President  was  required  to  submit  annual 
reports  to  Congress  on  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  country.  An  Economic 
Council  of  three  members  was  established  to 
advise  the  President  and  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Economic  Report, 
composed  of  three  members  of  each  House, 
was  set  up  to  study  the  President's  report 
and  submit  recommendations  to  Congress. 

Communications  Act  of  1946  (PetrlUo 
bill)  (Public  Law  344,  79th  Cong.,  approved 
April  16.  1946) :  Prevented  certain  coercive 
practices  in  radio  broadcasting  by  making  It 
unlawful  to  use  force  or  threats,  to  employ 
more  persons  than  are  actually  required,  to 
stop  the  broadcasting  of  noncommercial, 
educational,  or  cultural  programs  for  which 
money  Is  neither  given  nor  received,  to  limit 
production  or  distribution  of  transcriptions. 

Postal  Service  Pay  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law 
386.  79th  Cong.,  approved  May  21.  1916) :  In- 
creased annual  compensation  of  all  postal 
employees  by  $400,  except  hourly  or  part- 
time  employees  who  received  20  cents  per 
hour  additional  and  fourth-class  post- 
masters who  received  20  percent  additional 
of  their  basic  annual  rate  of  compensation. 

Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (Pub- 
lic Law  390,  79th  Cong.,  approved  May  24. 
1946) :  Provided  for  an  increase  in  basic 
salary  of  all  Government  employees  of  f250 
per  year  or  14  percent,  whichever  is  greater. 
Increases  which  would  bring  salaries  over 
$10,000  per  year  not  permitted. 

Antl -Racketeering  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law 
486.  79th  Cong.,  approved  July  3,  1946) :  Pro- 
hibits Interference  with  commodities  mov- 
ing n  Interstate  commerce  by  robbery  or 
extortion,  or  threat  of  physical  violence. 

District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Pay  In- 
crease Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  568,  79th 
Cong.,  approved  July  31,  1946) :  Pay  of  teach- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  raised 
$450  per  annum  by  this  act. 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  amendment  of 
1946  (Public  Law  572.  79th  Cong,,  approved 
July  31,  1946)  :  Raised  the  aggregate  tax  for 
retirement  fund  from  7  percent  gradually 
to  12 1 i  percent  by  1952,  equally  divided  be- 
tween carrier  pay  rolls  and  employee's  pay; 
increased  benefits  from  $20  to  $25  a  week 
and  extended  period  from  20  to  26  weeks; 
liberalized  disability  retirement  provisions; 
provided  survivors'  annuities  to  widows  on 
reaching  65  which  would  be  25  percent 
higher  than  those  under  social  security. 

GOVERNMENT  ADMINISTRATION,  RECOVERSION, 
AND  FINANCE 

Federal  Lending  Agencies  Act  of  1945  (Pub- 
lic Law  4.  79th  Cong.,  approved  February  24, 
1945) :  Reestablished  the  Federal  Loan  Agen- 
cy as  an  Independent  agency  of  Govern- 
ment, bringing  the  exercise  of  Its  broad 
powers  more  directly  under  the  supervision 
of  Congress. 

Insurance  Company  Act  of  1945  (Public 
Law  15,  79th  Cong.,  approved  March  9,  1945) : 
Provided  that  the  business  of  Insurance 
shall  remain  under  control  of  the  States. 
No  act  of  Congress  except  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  invalidate,  impair,  or  super- 
sede any  State  law  regulating  or  taxing  in- 
surance. A  moratorium  until  January  1, 
1948,  from  provisions  of  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts  is  provided  to  enable  insur- 
ance companies  to  comply  with  their  provi- 
sions in  cases  in  which  practices  do  not  now 
conform. 

Surplus  Property  Act  of  1945  (Public  Law 
181,  79th  Cong.,  approved  September  18, 
1945) :  Amended  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  for  a  single  administrator,  in- 
stead of  a  board  of  three,  to  coordinate  and 
bring  responslbihty  for  the  administration 
of  this  act  under  a  single  authority. 

Revenue  Act  of  1945  (Public  Law  214.  79th 
Cong.,  approved  November  8,  1945)  :  To  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  tax  relief  for  low  income 
brackets  the  $500  normal  tax  exemption  for 
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each  Income  recipient  was  abolished  and  a 
$500  exemption  was  allowed  for  each  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  and  each  dependent.  Ap- 
proximately 12.000.000  low-income  taxpayers 
were  thus  freed  of  tax  payments.  Service  pay 
of  enlisted  men  was  exempted  and  a  3-yeu 
extension  was  provided  for  deferred  taxes  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  Corporate 
taxes  were  reduced  and  the  carry-back  provi- 
sions were  extended  for  1  year.  Surtax  rates 
In  each  bracket  were  reduced  3  percent. 

Governm«nt  Corporation  Control  Act  of 
1946  (Public  Liiw  248.  79th  Cong.,  approved 
December  6,  1945) :  Annual  scrutiny  and  cur- 
rent financial  control  of  Government  corpo- 
rattona  by  Congress  was  provided  by  Includ- 
ing the  annual  budget  of  all  corporations  in 
the  annual  Presidential  budget  and  audit  and 
report  to  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral on  corporation  compliance  with  con- 
gressional directives  and  restrictions.  Cre- 
ation of  Government  corporations  was  pro- 
hibited except  by  act  of  Congress.  State 
Incorporated  Government  corporations  were 
ordered  liquidated  on  or  twfore  June  SO. 
1948.  subject  to  reincorporation  by  acts  of 
Con(?ress. 

Government   Reorganization   Act  of   June 

1945  (Public  Law  263.  79th  Cong.,  approved 
December  20.  1945 )  :  The  President  is  empow- 
ered in  the  Uiterest  of  economy  and  better 
administration  to  reorganize  executive  agen- 
cies and  departments,  with  the  exception 
of  the  In.ersate  Commerce  Commission,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  National  Mediation 
Board.  National  RaUroad  Adjustment  Board, 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board.  The 
civil  functions  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers v.as  removed  from  reorganization  pro- 
visions, as  were  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
Provision  was  made  to  deal  separately  from 
any  other  agencies,  in  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  Tariff 
Commission,  and  Veterans'  Administration. 
Plans  for  reorganizations  shall  go  into  effect 
60  days  after  transmission  of  the  plans  to 
Congress  unless  Congress  within  that  period 
vetoes  such  plans. 

First  Appropriation  Rescission  Act  of  1946 
(first  supplemental)  (Public  Law  301,  79th 
Cong.,  approved  February  18.  1946)  :  Reduced 
appropriations  and  contract  authorizations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1946  by  $51  786,811. 

Public  Contracts  Act  of  1946  (Kick -Back 
Act)  (Public  Law  319,  79th  Cong.,  approved 
March  8,  1946)  :  Provided  for  eliminating 
practice  of  subcontractors  of  paying  fees  or 
kick-backs,  granting  gifts  or  gratuities,  to 
employees  of  cost-plus-a-fixed  fee  or  cost- 
reimbursable  prime  contractors.  Extensive 
Investigation  by  congressional  comnUttees 
had  revealed  that  gratuitle.«  or  gifts  In  the 
form  of  war  bonds,  money,  and  entertain- 
ment had  been  given  in  some  Instances  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  award  of  future 
orders. 

Merchant  Marine  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  321.  79th  Cong.,  approved  March 
8,  1946) :  Aided  In  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  and  adequate  postwar  merchant  ma- 
rine and  Its  maintenance  in  a  vigorotis  con- 
dition by  means  of  orderly  disposition  of 
the  war-built.  Government-owned  merchant 
fleet.  Methods  and  means  of  disposition  of 
such  vessels  to  private  individuals,  associa- 
tions, or  corporations  is  outlined.  Provisions 
for  charter  of  vessels  under  certain  condi- 
tions is  also  included  In  this  act. 

Second    Appropriation   Rescission    Act    of 

1946  (second  supplemental)  (Public  Law 
391,  79th  Cong.,  approved  May  27.  1946) : 
Provided  for  nullifying  $6,286,000,000  of  pre- 
viously authorized  war  appropriations. 

Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  404.  79th  Cong.,  approved  June 
11.  1946) :  Provided  for  more  general  dis- 
semination of  information  with  resjject  to 
organization  and  procedure  In  department* 


and  agencies  of  Government.  Rules  and 
regulations  are  to  t>e  published  currently  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  made  available  to 
the  public.  Public  hearings  and  decisions 
are  provided  in  ca.«es  relating  to  agency  man- 
agement or  personnel  of  to  public  property, 
loans,  grants,  benefits,  or  contracts  and  In- 
terested parties  shall  be  given  opportunity  to 
testify  either  written  or  orally:  and  a  sim- 
plified system  of  Judicial  review  is  outlined 
to  Improve  the  administratloa  of  Justice 
under  the  act. 

Federal  Judges  Pay  Increase  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  5«7.  79th  Cong.,  approved  July 
SI.  1946) :  Raised  the  salaries  of  the  Federal 
Judges  by  $5,000  per  annum,  including  Chief 
Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Congress  Organization  Act  of  194fl  (Public 
Law  601.  79th  Cong.,  approved  August  3.  1946: 
In  the  interest  of  modernizing  and  render- 
ing more  flexible  the  system  by  which  Con- 
gress operates,  Senate  Committee  are  reduced 
from  33  to  15,  and  House  Committee  from  48 
to  19.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year  the  ap- 
propriating and  taxing  committees  of  each 
House  shall  concur  and  draw  up  a  Federal 
budget  specifying  the  amount  to  be  spent. 
Lobbyists  are  required  to  register  and  make 
financial  statements.  Members  of  Congress 
are  brought  under  the  Federal  retirement 
system  and  their  salaries  increased  from 
$10,000  to  $12,500  per  annum  with  a  $2,500  ex- 
pense allowance. 

international  cooperation   AND  ORGANI^TION 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1945 
(Public  Law  130.  79th  Cong.,  approved  July 
5,  1945) :  The  authority  to  negotiate  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  was  continued  to  June 
12.  ll>48.  providing  that  the  President  could 
modiiy  tariff  duties  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
rate  existing  January  1.  1945.  In  the  Interest 
of  national  defense  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments were  included  In  this  Act  as 
sources  of  Information  In  negotiating  agree- 
ments. 

international    monetary    FUND    AND    INTERNA- 
TIONAL BANK    ACT  OF   194tS 

Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act  (Public 
Law  17.  79th  Cong.,  approved  July  31.  1945) : 
In  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  accept  membership  for  the  United 
States  in  the  I|iternatlonal  Monetary  Fund 
and  in  the  International  Bank  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  development  of  the  war -exhausted 
economy  of  the  world.  No  appropriations 
were  required  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  authorized  to  use  $1,800,000,000  of 
the  Stabilization  Fund  provided  in  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  pay  part 
of  the  share  of  the  United  States  participa- 
tion. In  order  to  further  decrease  the  actual 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  participation,  the 
Seaetary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to 
deposit  proceeds  of  securities  hereafter  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Act  up  to 
$4,125,000,000,  which  together  with  the 
$1,800,000,000  of  the  Stabilization  Fund, 
would  make  up  the  United  States'  share  of 
$5.925.000.(X)0  in  the  two  International  agen- 
cies. $2,750,000,000  In  the  Monetary  Fund  and 
$3,175,000,000  in  the  International  Bank. 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (Public 
Law  173.  79th  Cong.,  approved  July  31. 
1945) :  To  supplement  war  reconstruction  of 
friendly  nations  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  was  Increased  and  re- 
sulctions  lifted  prohibiting  loans  to  foreign 
nations.  Provision  was  Included  requiring 
that  semiannual  reports  be  made  to  Congress 
on  loans  to  enable  the  Congress  to  more 
effectively  oversee  the  policies  of  the  bank 
in  international  finance. 

United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization (Public  Law  174,  79th  Cong.,  ap- 
proved July  31.  1945):  Provided  for  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States,  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  procure  more  efficient  pro- 


duction and  distribution  of  food  and  agri- 
cultural products,  and  to  better  conditions 
of  rural  popv.latlons.  Appropriations  of  $1.- 
250.000  annually  for  cost  of  participation  waa 
authorized. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  (Public  Law  350.  79tli 
Cong.,  approved  Dec.  14.  1945) :  Tu  work 
with  th9  other  United  Nations  In  carrying 
out  their  declaration  that  aid  and  relief 
should  be  provided  to  civilian  populatlona 
liberated  from  the  enemy,  $550,000,000  wa« 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  yaar  1947. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  amendments  (Public  Law  963.  79tta  Cong., 
approved  Dec.  18,  1045) :  In  view  of  Increas- 
ingly grave  food  and  living  conditions  in  the 
liberated  countries,  the  appropriation  (or 
UNRRA  was  Increased  by  60  percent,  to  $2.- 
700.000.  and  authority  extended  from  June 
30.  1946  to  June  30.  ^947. 

United  Nations  Charter  (Executive  P.  79th 
Cong.,  ratified  July  38.  1945):  The  Charter 
written  by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization  and  signed  at 
San  Francisco  by  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference on  June  26.  1945.  provided  for  set- 
ting up  a  fiexible  international  organization 
to  maintain  peace  under  the  guidance  of  th« 
United   Nations. 

United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1045 
(Public  Law  264.  79th  Congt.  approved  Dec. 
20,  1945) :  To  carry  out  provisions  of  tha 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  appoint  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  organization  and  to  its  agen- 
cies. The  President  was  further  authorized 
to  negotiate  with  the  Security  Council  of  tha 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  the  number 
and  type  oS  armed  forces  to  be  made  avaUable 
to  the  organization  by  the  United  States,  and 
provided  that  any  agreement  pursuant  there- 
to should  be  subject  to  ratification  by  Con- 
gress. 

Export-Import  Bank  amendment  of  1945 
(Public  Law  282.  79th  Cong.,  approved  Dec. 
28.  1945) :  In  order  to  aid  In  rehabUlUtlon 
of  the  PhUippine  Islands  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  authorized  to  extend  operations  to 
the  Philippines. 

Philippines  RehabUiUtlon  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  370.  79tb  Cong.,  approved  Apr. 
30.  1946) :  Provides  for  setting  up  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  to  help  that 
nation  to  rapidly  regain  a  sound  foundation 
from  which  to  build  political  independence 
and  stability.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  make  compensation  for  destruction  of  or 
damage  to  property  from  December  7.  1941.  to 
October  1.  1945,  to  Individual  citizens,  re- 
ligious bodies,  associations,  trxists.  or  corpo- 
rations. 

NATIONAL    SEFEN8X 

Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Act 
of  1945  (Public  Law  1.  79th  Cong.,  approved 
Feb  13,  1945);  Authorized  a  permanent  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  students  In  the 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  Ttalning  Corps  from 
7,200  to  14.000,  and  a  temporary  Increase 
to  24.000  until  1  year  afler  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Marine  Corps  General  (Public  Law  19.  79th 
Ccng..  approved  Mar.  21,  1945) :  Established 
the  rank  and  grade  of  general  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Marine  Corps  In  view  of 
the  size  and  prestige  of  the  corps  and  the 
great  service  It  had  rendered  In  the  war. 

Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  Act  of 
1945  (Public  Law  42.  79th  Cong.,  approved 
Ajw.  27,  1945)  :  Tills  act  which  mobilized  and 
coordinated  the  productive  facilities  of  small 
business  in  the  Interesta  of  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  was  extended  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1946,  and  the  management  of  the 
Corporation  vested  In  a  board  of  five  directors 
appointed  by  the  President  and  apprroved  by 
the  Senate. 

Latin- American  Cadets  to  West  Point  (Pub- 
lie  Law  447.  79th  Cong.,  approved  June  26. 
1946) :    For   the  ftirtberance  of  the   "good 
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neighbor  policy  and  hemisphere  solidarity," 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  authorized  to  ad- 
mit to  West  Point  20  cadets  from  Latin- 
American  nations,  each  nation  limited  to  3 
cadets  in  attendance  at  any  one  time. 

Brltl&h  Loan  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  509, 
79th  Cong.,  approved  July  15,  1946)  :  Pro- 
vided for  loan  of  $3,750,000,000  to  Great 
Britain  for  rehabilitation  and  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  her  economy.  Provision  is  made 
for  repayment  in  50  annual  Installments  be- 
ginning December  31,  1951,  with  Interest  at 
2  percent  per  annum  computed  on  the  out- 
8tandii:.g  balance  as  of  January  1  each  year. 
Interest  waivers  may  be  made  if  necessitated 
by  poor  exchange  rates  and  gold  balances 
or  If  the  International  Monetary  Fund  cer- 
tifies that  British  Income  from  home-pro- 
duced exports,  plus  net  Income  from  Invisible 
current  transactions.  Is  on  an  average  over 
the  preceding  calendar  years  less  than  the 
average  annual  amount  of  imports  during 
1936-38,  fixed  at  866,000.000  pounds  but  al- 
lowing adjustment  in  this  figure  for  chang- 
ing price  levels  in  current  imports. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (Public  Law  565, ^9th 
Cong.,  approved  July  30.  1946)  :  Provided  for 
United  States  participation  In  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization  as  proposed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  signed  at  San  Francisco.  This 
organization  will  seek  to  build  closer  under- 
standing between  peoples  through  coopera- 
tion In  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
fields.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point five  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized 
to  organize  a  National  Commission  on  Edu- 
cational. Scientific,  and  CiUtural  Corporation 
not  to  exceed  100  members  who  are  citizens 
pf  the  United  States. 

Selective  Service  Act  of  1945  (Public  Law 
64.  79th  Cong.,  approved  May  9,  1945) : 
Amended  the  act  to  provide  that  li-year-olds 
should  not  be  sent  Into  combat  until  they 
had  received  6  months  of  training  for  com- 
bat duty. 

Armed  Forces  Voluntary  Recruitment  Act 
of  1945  (Public  Law  190.  79th  Cong.,  approved 
Oct.  6,  1945):  Enlistments  were  again  ac- 
cepted in  the  Regular  Army  and  Navy  until 
June  30,  1947,  of  men  over  18  years  of  age. 
Provision  was  Included  for  retirement  after 
20  years  and  not  more  than  29  years'  service 
travel  allowance  of  5  cents  per  mile  for  those 
discharged  after  June  1,  1945.  who  reenllst 
and  have  been  granted  furlough:  mustering 
out  payments  to  be  paid  those  discharged  for 
purpose  of  reenlisting  in  the  Regular  Army  or 
Navy;  enlistment  allowances  based  on  highest 
grade  at  time  of  discharge  for  men  reenlist- 
ing: choice  allowed  by  enlisted  personnel  of 
first,  second,  p.nd  third  grades  between  mone- 
tary allowance  In  lieu  of  quarters  for  depend- 
ents or  dependents  to  receive  family  allow- 
ance: free  postage  on  first-class  mall  until 
December  31.  1947;  extension  of  time  limits 
to  receive  benefits  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights;  o\erseas-duty  pay  to  be  continued. 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Increase  Act  of 
1946  (Public  Law  347,  79th  Cong.,  approved 
Apr.  18,  1946):  Increased  authorized  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  Regular  Navy  to  500,- 
000.  of  the  Regular  Marine  Corpw  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  Navy's  enlisted  strength.  The 
number  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  line 
of  the  Regular  Navy  would  be  7  percent  of  the 
authorized  enllsied  strength.  Naval  Re- 
serve officers  transfering  to  the  Regular 
Navy  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
all  other  officers  with  respect  to  promotion, 
assignment,  and  positions  In  the  Navy,  and 
attending  the  Naval  War  College  or  other 
schools. 

Atomic  bomb  tests  (Public  Law  442,  79th 
Cong.,  approved  June  25.  1946) :  Authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  approval  of 
the  President,  to  use  naval  vessels  as  targets 
for  test  and  experimentation  to  determine 
the  effect  of  atomic  weapons  on  such  vessels. 


Philippine  Military  Assistance  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  454,  79th  Cong.,  approved  June 
26,  1946) :  United  States  assistance  was 
pledged  for  5  years  to  the  Philippine  Republic 
In  establishing  and  maintaining  its  national 
security  and  in  participation  In  any  defen- 
sive operations  required  to  protect  national 
security. 

Selective  Service  Extension  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  473,  79th  Cong.,  approved  June 
29,  1946) :  Extended  the  act  for  9  months 
after  July  1,  1946.  Further  drafting  of 
fathers  was  prohibited  and  fathers  then  In 
service  were  to  be  released  after  August  1, 
1946.  The  minimum  age  for  training  and 
service  was  advanced  from  18  to  19.  Limi- 
tations were  placed  on  the  number  of  men 
to  be  In  active  service  in  the  various  branches 
and  the  period  of  service  was  set  at  18 
months. 

Armed  Forces  Pay  Increase  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  474,  79th  Cong.,  approved  June 
29,  1946) :  Pay  increases  were  granted  to 
service  personnel  ranging  downward  from 
50  percent  for  buck  privates  and  apprentice 
seamen  to  10  percent  In  the  highest  grades. 
Persons  on  the  emergency  officers  retired  list 
woiild  have  their  basis  of  pay  computed  on 
the  new  rates. 

Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Pil- 
ing Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  520,  79th  Cong., 
approved  July  23,  1946) :  Provided  for  acqui- 
sition, retention  and  servicing  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  and  encouraged  the 
conservation  and  development  of  sources  of 
such  materials  within  the  United  States.  An 
orderly  purchase  program  was  established  to 
acquire  materials  at  reasonable  costs  and 
with  minimum  interference  with  the  normal 
operations  of  producers  and  consumers.  Pur- 
chases would  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
"Buy  American  Act  of  1933".  A  Joint  board 
compo.sed  of  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy  and  In- 
terior Departments  determine  what  materials 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and 
consult  the  advisory  committees  composed 
of  members  of  the  Industries  concerned  with 
the  materials  to  be  stocked. 

SOCIAL   SECTJBITf 

Nat;onal  Housing  Act  of  1945  (Public  Law 
27,  79th  Cong.,  approved  Mar.  31,  1945) :  Un- 
der this  act  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration was  given  authority  to  increase  mort- 
gage insurance  by  $100,000,000.  The  termi- 
nation date  of  the  authority  was  extended 
to  July  1946. 

Emergency  Price  Control  Extension  Act  of 
1945  (Public  Law  108,  79th  Cong.,  approved 
June  30,  1945)  :  Provisions  of  the  original 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  were 
extended  to  June  30,  1946.  Maximum  prices 
of  products  resulting  from  processing  live- 
stock should  allow  for  reasonable  profit.  In 
order  to  bring  more  meat  products  to  the 
consumer,  quotas  were  lifted  from  certain 
types  of  slaughterhouses  under  strict  provi- 
sion, to  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, that  the  establishment  and  meat 
are  sanitary,  and  that  such  meat  must  move 
In  legitimate  trade  channels.  Provision  was 
also  made  to  allow  such  meat  to  raove  In  In- 
terstate commerce. 

National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946  (Public 
Law  396,  79th  Cong.,  approved  June  4,  1946) : 
Provided  for  further  assistance  to  the  States 
In  a  school-lunch  program  under  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultxu-e.  This  act  In- 
sures proper  nutrition  for  children,  many  of 
whom  are  undernoxurlshed  in  low-Income 
areas,  and  encourages  domestic  local  con- 
simiptlon  of  nutritious  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  foods.  For  the  years 
1947-50  the  Federal  Government  shall  ap- 
portion equitably  among  the  States  funds  ap- 
propriated for  this  program  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis:  for  the  years  1951-55,  appor- 
tionment shall  be  on  a  basis  of  $1.50  by  States 
to  $1  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  the 
fiscal  years  thereafter  on  a  ratio  of  $3  from 
the  State  to  one  Federal  dollar. 

National  Housing  Extension  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  452.  79th  Cong.,  approved  June 


26.  1946) :  Continued  Federal  assistance  was 
extended  under  this  act  to  local  school 
agencies  which  were  still  overburdened  with 
war -increased  enrollments  or  financially  re- 
stricted by  lower  tax  receipts  because  of 
migration  of  war  workers  to  other  areas. 
Continued  appropriations  for  those  school 
agencies  already  receiving  aid  were  au- 
thorized. 

Emergency  Price  Control  Extension  Act  of 
1946  (Public  Law  548,  79th  Cong.,  approved 
July  25,  1946):  The  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration was  extended  until  June  30,  1947. 
Reductions  were  imposed  on  OPA's  powers 
by  shifting  authority  to  decontrol  or  recon- 
trol  prices  to  a  Decontrol  Board,  composed 
of  3  members  appointed  by  the  President. 
Under  the  act  price  ceilings  must  be  lifted 
from  any  item  when  supply  equals  demand 
and  all  nonessential  items  were  to  be  decon- 
trolled by  December  31,  1946.  OPA  was  given 
30  days  to  raise  price  ceilings  to  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  certify  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  Price  Administrator  which 
are  In  short  supply  or  normal  supply  and 
maximum  prices  shall  not  be  imposed  unless 
such  commodities  are  In  short  supply. 

Hospital  Center  Act  (Public  Law  648,  79th 
Cong.,  approved  August  7,  1946)  :  To  pro- 
mote the  public  health  and  strengthen  the 
laws  to  control  communicable  disease,  the 
act  provides  for  establishment  in  the  National 
Capital  of  a  modem,  adequate,  and  efficient 
hospital  center.  The  facilities  of  three  hos- 
pitals are  to  be  utilized  as  the  medical  center, 
and  the  Washington  Hospital  Corporation  Is 
created  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Social  Security  Act  Amendment  of  1946 
(Public  Law  719,  79th  Cong.,  approved  August 
10,  1946)  :  Postponed  scheduled  increase  in 
pay  roll  tax  rate  from  1  percent  to  2'/2  per- 
cent until  the  end  of  1947;  increased  Federal 
aid  to  States  for  pensions  for  needy  aged 
and  more  liberal  aid  to  blind  and  dependent 
children;  extended  unemployment  coverage 
to  maritime  workers;  provided  for  survivor's 
Insurance  to  families  of  war  veterans  who 
die  within  3  years  of  discharge. 

SOLDIERS'    AND    VETEBANS'    BENEFITS 

Military  Personnel  Claims  Act  of  1945  (Pub- 
lic Law  67,  79th  Cong.,  approved  May  29, 
1945);  Provided  for  settlement  of  claims  of 
military  personnel  and  civilian  employees  of 
the  War  Department  or  of  the  Army  for  loss 
or  destruction  of  personal  property  Incident 
to  their  service. 

Veterans'  Housing  Act  amendment  of  1945 
(Public  Law  87.  79th  Cong.,  approved 
June  23,  1945)  :  The  Housing  Administrator 
was  authorized  to  provide  housing  for  dis- 
tressed families  of  servicemen  and  for  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  who  are  affected 
by  eviction  or  other  unusual  hardship  when 
their  needs  cannot  be  met  through  the  exist- 
ing housing  supply. 

Veterans'  Pension  Increase  Act  of  1945 
(Public  Law  182,  79th  Cong.,  approved  Sep- 
tember 20,  1945) :  Provided  for  Increasing 
pension  rates  for  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
for  specific  service-incurred  disabUltles,  plac- 
ing such  rates  on  a  parity  with  the  rates  of 
compensation  payable  for  similar  disabilities 
under  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act  of  1934. 
This  act  removed  Inequities  existing  between 
the  veterans  of  the  two  World  Wars. 

Terminal  Leave  Employment  Act  of  1945 
(Public  Law  226,  79th  Cong.,  approved  No- 
vember 21,  1945) :  Servicemen  on  terminal 
leave  were  permitted  to  enter  or  reenter  Gov- 
ernment service  prior  to  expiration  of  such 
leave  without  forfeiting  terminal-leave  pay. 

GI  Bill  of  Rights  Amendment  Act  of  1945 
(Public  Law  268.  79th  Cong.,  approved  Decem- 
ber 28,  1945) :  The  period  in  which  veterans 
might  begin  or  resume  interrupted  education 
was  extended  until  4  years  after  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  and  time  for  completion  of 
courses  was  extended  to  9  years  after  termi- 
nation of  the  war.  Subsistence  allowances  for 
veteran  students  were  increased  to  $65  per 


month  for  single  persons  and  to  $90  per 
month  for  veterans  with  dependents.  Eleal- 
estate  loan  guaranties  were  increased  from 
$2,000  to  $4,000,  with  10  years  in  which  to 
repay  such  loans. 

Veterans'  Housing  Act  amendment,  second 
of  1945  (Public  Law  292.  79th  Cong.,  approved 
December  31.  1945)  :  Amended  the  National 
Defense  Housing  Act  of  1940,  appropriating 
$160.000000  for  use  in  relocation  of  tem- 
porary housing  for  use  of  distressed  families 
of  servicemen. 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Act 
of  1946  (Public  Law  293.  79th  Cong.,  ap- 
proved Jan.  3,  1946) :  Provided  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  un- 
der a  chief  medical  director  to  provide  a 
more  fiexible  and  responsive  organization  to 
minister  to  the  medical  and  hospital  needs 
of  disabled  veterans.  Salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  were  increased  and  retirement 
privileges  granted  to  attract  doctors  and 
nurses  of  high  quality  to  the  service. 

Veterans'  Housing  Act  amendment  of  1946 
(Public  Law  336.  79th  Cong.,  approved  Mar. 
28.  1946)  :  Authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$250,000,000  to  provide  temporary  housing 
units  for  100.000  distressed  families  of  serv- 
icemen and  veterans. 

Veterans'  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1946  (Public  Law  365.  79th  Cong.,  approved 
Apr.  24,  1946) :  The  revolving  fund  available 
for  loans  to  World  War  II  veterans  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  was  Increased  from 
$500,000  to  $1,500,000. 

Return  of  war  dead  (act  of  1946)  (Public 
Law  383,  79th  Cong.,  approved  May  16.  1946) : 
Provides  for  return  to  the  United  States  of 
remains  of  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
civilian  officers  and  employees,  and  United 
States  citizens  who  served  in  armed  forces 
of  governments  at  war  with  Germany,  Italy, 
or  Japan. 

Veterans'  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  388,  79th  Cong.,  approved  May  22. 
1946) :  To  insure  adequate  housing  facilities 
for  veterans  this  act  provided  for  coordi- 
nating veterans  housing  under  a  housing  ex- 
pediter to  prevent  speculation  and  excessive 
prices  in  sale  of  houses.  The  mortgage  guar- 
antee limit  per  room  was  raised  from  $1,350 
to  $1,500,  with  authority  given  to  the  ex- 
pediter to  increase  this  amount  to  $1,800. 
A  subsidy  of  $400,000,000  was  authorized  to 
Increase  production  of  building  materials 
and  supplies,  markets  were  guaranteed  for 
new  type  building  materials  and  prefab- 
ricated homes.  In  order  to  speed  lumber 
production  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,000 
was  made  to  provide  for  road  construction  to 
timber  on  Government  landfi.  Export  of 
lumber  was  prohibited. 

Government  Property  U.se  for  Veterans' 
Organizations  (Public  Law  411.  79th  Cong., 
approved  June  11,  1946):  Authorized  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  lend  to  any  recognized 
veterans'  organization  such  cots,  pillows, 
blankets,  mattresses,  unoccupied  barracks, 
and  other  articles  as  he  may  prescribe  for 
any  national  or  State  convention  of  such 
organized  veterans. 

Unknown  Soldier  of  World  War  n  (Public 
Law  429,  79th  Cong.,  approved  June  29,  1946)  : 
Authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  have  the  remains  of  en  unidentified 
American  soldier  who  lost  his  life  in  World 
War  n  brought  to  the  United  States  and 
buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

Veterans'  Homestead  Entries  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  440,  79th  Cong.,  approved  June 
25,  1946) :  Persons  under  21  years  of  age.  who 
have  or  who  may  serve  for  at  least  90  days 
in  the  military  or  naval  forces  during  World 
War  II.  shall  not  be  disqualified  from  making 
homestead  entry  or  from  any  benefits  which 
were  provided  in  the  Veterans'  Homestead 
Entry  Act  of  1944.  which  act  was  limited  to 
persons  of  21  years  of  age  or  over. 


Veterans'  Rural  Rehabilitation  and  Reset- 
tlement Projects  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  563, 
79th  Cong.,  approved  July  30.  1946) :  Au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ex- 
pedite disposition  of  such  lands  in  reset- 
tlement and  rehabilitation  projects  as  may 
be  considered  suitable  for  economic  farm 
units.  Disposition  shall  be  made  to  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  to  present  project  oc- 
cupants to  whom  previous  commitments  to 
purchase  have  been  made  if  such  persons 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  Disposition  under 
this  act  shall  be  made  within  3  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Reemployment  of  persons  who  served  In 
merchant  marine  (Seaman  Job  Act)  Public 
Law  660,  79th  Cong.,  approved  August  8. 
1946)  :  Provides  that  wartime  members  of  the 
merchant  marine  shall  have  the  same  reem- 
ploj-ment  rights  provided  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces  under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

First  Supplemeicital  Appropriation  Act  of 
1947  (Public  Law  663.  79th  Cong.,  approved 
August  8,  1946):  Appropriates  $2,431,708,000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946,  including  payments 
to  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
of  amounts  representing  the  face  value  of 
bonds  Issued  to  such  servicemen,  due  them 
for  unused  leave  accumulated  while  on  active 
duty.  The  act  also  appropriates  $30,000,000 
to  purchase  of  specially  equipped  automobiles 
for  veterans  who  have  lost  their  legs.  Provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  act  for  grants  to  States 
for  maternal  and  child-health  services  ($6.- 
885.000);  for  services  for  crippled  children 
$6,885,000):  and  for  child-welfare  services 
($2,617,500). 

Armed  Forces  Leave  Act,  1946— GI  Furlough 
Pay  Act  (Public  Law  704,  79th  Cong.,  ap- 
proved August  9.  1946) :  Provides  that  en- 
listed men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces  of 
World  War  n,  estimated  to  be  approximately 
12,000.000.  who  have  served  at  any  time  since 
September  8.  1939.  shall  receive  payment  for 
accrued  furlough  time  at  the  rate  of  2V2  days' 
leave  for  each  month  up  to  120  days.  It  is 
estimated  that  $2,700,000,000  Is  due  them  for 
unused  leave  accumulated  while  on  active 
duty.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
bonds  will  be  issued,  which  will  be  nontrans- 
ferable but  could  be  used  to  pay  premiums  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

(Prepared  by  the  Senate  Library,  August  2. 
1946.) 


Fight  Communism,  Bnt  Do  It  With  Yoiu 
Eyes  Open 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or   UICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  I  herewith  present  the 
following  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Lutheran  which  is  veiT  well  written  and 
should  be  heeded  at  this  time.  It  seems 
to  me  the  writer  has  taken  the  proper 
approach  to  this  subject. 

Fight  Communism,  Bttt  Do  It  With  Yotm 
Etes  Open 

Marxian  communism  has  two  funda- 
mental heresies:  There  is  no  God.  and  there 
is  no  life  hereafter.  No  Communist,  who 
manifests  himself  as  such,  can  therefore 
become  or  remain  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  or,  for  that  matter,  a  member  of  any 


Christian  Church  commuplsm  is  to  be  op- 
posed on  the  grounds  that  It  Is  an  atheistic 
Ideology. 

It  is  to  be  resisted  also  on  political 
grounds.  In  denying  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual and  in  setting  up  the  state  as  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  the  destines  of  men. 
communism  runs  counter  to  the  funda- 
mental American  philosophy  of  life — the 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  one's  own  conception 
of  happiness  as  long  as  it  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of  others. 
Thus  we  confront  communism  on  religious 
and  political  grounds  and  are  committed  to 
spiritual  and  political  warfare  against  It. 

DON'T   OISBCCAKD    rACTS 

But  the  confiict  must  be  carried  on  in- 
telligently. Neither  as  Christians  nor  as 
Americans  can  we  afford  to  strive  against 
coiumunism  with  fanatical  disregard  for 
facts  or  in  a  blind  fury  of  rage.  An  Illustra- 
tion came  to  our  desk  in  the  pages  of  a  new 
Catholic  publication,  recently  launched  here 
in  St.  Louis,  whose  purpose  It  la  to  fight 
communism.  The  second  number  lists  400 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
combined  membership  running  into  mil- 
lions, which  are  stampned  as  red.  leftist.  Com- 
munist, with  a  naive  disregard  for  the  laws 
of  libel,  when  everybody  knows,  or  should 
know,  that  communism  in  the  United  States 
is  hard  put  to  muster  more  than  60,000 
members. 

Just  as  ludicrous  as  those  who  see  a  Bol- 
shevik behind  every  bush  and  a  fellow  trav- 
eler under  every  bed.  are  the  whltewashers 
who  condone  everything  Russia  does.  The 
Soviet  record  is  red  with  the  blood  of  those 
who  were  crushed  under  Its  ruthless  boot 
heel,  and  that  red  record  cannot  be  tinted 
pink. 

BKWAKS    or    KACIAUSM 

In  contending  against  communism,  let  us 
beware  that  we  do  not  slip  into  racialism, 
specifically  anti-Semitism.  It  is  true  that 
Jews  are  prominent  in  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  United  States,  prominent  as  leaders 
rather  than,  perhaps.  numerlcaUy.  But  dont 
condemn  a  whole  race  for  the  sins  of  tbe 
few. 

In  resisting  communism  do  not  Join  wrong 
groups.  The  Catholic  Church  opposes  com- 
munism, but  one  wouldn't  Join  the  Catholic 
Church  in  order  to  oppugn  communism. 
Neither  should  a  Lutheran  make  common 
cause  with  movements  such  as  that  of  a 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  whose  unsavory  con- 
nection with  Huey  Long  hes  not  been  for- 
gotten and  whose  demagojruery  does  not  sit 
well  with  thinking  Americans.  If  commu- 
nism is  so  great  a  menace,  there  are  enough 
Lutheran  organizations  and  publications  to 
take  up  the  fight  without  Joining  hands  with 
movements  whose  record  is  studded  with 
stupidity  and  violence. 

DO    NOT   TALK    WAR 

In  fighting  communism  do  not  call  for 
war  with  Russia,  as  did  William  Bullitt,  for- 
mer American  Ambassador  to  Russia,  who-^ 
In  a  book  published  this  month — safd  that 
the  United  States  should  "not  hesitate  to 
use  the  atomic  bomb  to  stop  new  crimes  of 
Soviet  imperialism."  How  more  reasonable 
is  Senator  Vanoknbebg's  recent  statement 
which,  although  it  recognized  an  appalling 
disagreement  with  Russia,  counseled  "pa- 
tience, fair  play,  tenacity,  and  firmness." 
He  predicted  that  these  qtialitles  would  make 
it  possible  "for  eastern  communism  and 
western  democracy  to  find  friendly,  common 
ground."  The  absolute  enemy  of  mankind 
is  war.  Those  who  call  for  it.  who  in  blind 
hatred  whip  up  emotions,  should  know  that 
the  next  war  would  probably  mean  their  own 
destruction  and  that  of  one-third  of  man- 
kind. Every  consideration  ol  enlightened 
self-interest  calls  for  patience  and  flrmneaa 
in  dealing  with  Russia. 
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UCCOCNIZZ  PROGRESS 


In  fighting  communism  let  us  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  some  progress  has  been 
made  by  Russia.  What  was  Russia  imder  the 
Romanoffs?  In  old  Petrograd  100,000  peas- 
ants had  gathered  In  the  square  to  petition 
their  little  father,  the  czar.  It  was  a  hard 
winter,  food  was  scarce,  thousands  were 
dying  from  disease  and  hunger.  Would  the 
little  father  give  them  bread?  They  asked 
for  bread;  the  little  father  gave  them  gun- 
fire. 

Don't  think  all  is  well  inside  of  Russia. 
The  Russian  soldier  has  seen  other  coun- 
tries during  the  war  and  he  is  demanding  a 
watch  for  his  wrist  and  a  mattress  for  his 
bed.  Nothing  has  depreciated  the  cause  of 
communism  in  the  world  more  than  its  un- 
compromising attitude  toward  the  efforts  of 
the  other  nations  to  establish  cooperative 
security. 

Tes,  fight  communism,  but  do  it  Intel- 
ligently, with  a  sense  of  proportion.  And 
remember  that  as  Christians  we  can  fight 
communism  most  effectively  by  sending  mis- 
sionaries into  Russia,  who  will  say  to  the 
people:  "There  Is  a  God.  and  there  is  a  life 
hereafter." 


On  the  Subject  of  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

Of  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  Is  about  to  adjourn 
after  one  of  the  longest  sessions  in  Its 
history.  The  Members  of  the  House  now 
must  return  to  their  home  constituencies 
and  face  the  verdict  of  the  voters  on  the 
record  of  their  accomplishments  and 
failures  and  omissions  in  this  session. 

The  voters  will  have  a  formidable  task 
In  rendering  their  judgment,  because  of 
the  great  number  of  controversial  and 
complicated  pieces  of  legislation  which 
have  come  before  the  Congress  for  de- 
cision. On  one  measure,  in  particular, 
there  is  bound  to  be  confusion  because  of 
the  intricacy  of  the  legislation  and  the 
great  number  of  amendments  proposed 
and  because  of  the  involved  and  pro- 
longed legislative  process  which  resulted 
In  the  measure  which  finally  was  enacted 
and  signed  by  the  President.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  refer  to  the  bill  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  OflBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  voters  can 
render  their  verdict  correctly  and  simply 
If  they  will  remember  this  one  fact  con- 
cerning the  OPA  legislation.  The  origi- 
nal bill,  the  bill  which  President  Truman 
asked  for  and  wanted,  was  defeated. 
The  bill  which  was  finally  enacted,  was 
signed  by  the  President  with  reluctance. 
received  his  approval  for  one  reason 
only— it  was  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

But  It  was  not  a  good  bill,  nor  an  ade- 
quate bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  Informed  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  that  It  was  not  a  good  bill,  nor  the 
bill  he  wanted. 

I  urge  the  voters  to  remember  this  fact, 
e  bill  the  President  wanted  was  de- 
feated  and   emasculated   by   crippling 


amendments,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  reac- 
tionary Republican  Members  of  Congress 
forget  that  they  were  elected  to  serve  the 
people  of  their  districts  and  instead 
served  the  selfish  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
real-estate  lobby,  and  other  private  pres- 
sure groups  seeking  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  public's  expense. 

I  also  wish  to  comment  on  the  hsrpoc- 
risy  of  the  Republican  city  council  in  my 
own  city  of  Philadelphia  in  giving  lip 
service  to  rent  control  while  at  the  same 
time  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  Congress  and  In  Washington  were 
doing  their  utmost  to  eliminate  not  only 
rent  control  but  also  to  remove  price  con- 
trol from  all  commodities  necessary  to 
■sustain  hfe. 

If  the  half-baked  OPA  bill  which  the 
Congress  finally  passed  results  in  Infla- 
tion, In  runaway  price  increases,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  the  voters  of  this  coun- 
try to  know  who  is  responsible.  It  was 
the  reactionary  Republican  Members  of 
this  Congress,  many  of  them  from  my 
home  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  must 
bear  the  responsibility. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  any  Member  of 
this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  runaway 
Inflation  will  do.  It  will  cause  untold 
hardship  among  low-Income  workers  and 
workers  with  fixed  incomes.  It  will  wipe 
out  the  savings  of  millions  of  American 
citizens. 

I  can  boll  down  to  a  sentence  or  two, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  fight  on  a  genuine 
OPA  bill— the  kind  of  OPA  bill  President 
Truman  wanted — is  all  about.  During 
the  war,  millions  of  Americans  were  able, 
because  of  higher  wages  and  a  scarcity  of 
materials,  to  accumulate,  many  for  the 
first  time,  a  sizable  reserve  of  savings 
with  which  they  hoped  to  educate  their 
children  and  provide  security  for  their 
old  age.  The  selfish  big  business  inter- 
ests have  their  eyes  on  these  savings — 
they  want  them  and  they  want  them  fast. 
Kill  the  OPA.  charge  what  the  traffic  will 
bear,  and  get  it  right  away,  is  their  phi- 
losophy. I  need  not  dwell,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  ruinous  effects  of  such  a  philoso- 
phy on  our  national  economy  and  on  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  great  body 
of  our  people.  The  retail  merchants 
would  also  have  been  seriously  affected 
because  eventually  they  would  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturer  in  re- 
stocking their  shelves  and  through  de- 
preciation of  their  assets  by  a  ruinous 
inflation  such  as  took  place  in  the  early 
1930's. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  this  attack 
on  a  real  OPA  bill  which  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Back 
of  this  desire  to  raid  the  savings  of  mil- 
lions of  American  workers  Is  another  se- 
cret and  more  fundamental  purpose. 
That  purpose  Is  to  take  away  the  security 
of  the  American  workers  and  by  doing 
so,  to  destroy  the  labor  unions  of  this 
country.  A  worker  with  savings  in  the 
bank  is  strong  enough  to  bargain  with  his 
employer  for  his  rights.  But  a  worker 
who  is  penniless  Is  helpless. 

The  die  is  cast,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  reac- 
tionary Republicans  have  killed  the  gen- 
uine OPA  bill  the  President  wanted,  and 
have  given  us  a  weak  substitute.    Only 


the  future  holds  the  answer  to  efforts  of 
the  selfish  action  on  their  part.  I  am 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  all  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  from  Philadel- 
phia supported  the  President  100  percent 
and  all  the  way  for  a  real  OPA  bill — the 
one  he  wanted.  Lt.  Col.  Albert  S.  Town- 
send,  who  is  the  Democratic  nominee 
In  the  third  district  for  the  seat  In 
Congress  I  now  hold,  also  has  announced 
his  wholehearted  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent. These  men,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  face 
the  voters  with  a  clear  conscience.  No 
lobbyist  had  any  of  their  votes  in  his 
pocket. 

I  call  upon  the  voters  of  Philadelphia 
to  remember  this  fact  when  they  go  to  the 
polls  next  November  5,  and  to  return  to 
Congress  Representatives  who  have  sup- 
ported, and  who  will  support.  President 
Truman  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  a  pros- 
perous postwar  economy  with  equal  op- 
portunity for  all. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

OF  NFW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  PULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  I  may  be  of  all  possible  assistance 
to  the  veterans  of  my  district.  I  include 
herewith  a  digest  of  veterans'  benefits 
which  have  been  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress during  the  war  and  since  theitnd 
of  hostilities:  t 

Digest  or  Veterans'  Beneftis       ! 
EUGiBiLrrr 

A  veteran  must  have  served  In  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940,  and  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  present  war.  He  must  have  been  dis- 
charged or  released  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  after  active  service  of  90 
days  or  more  or  because  of  an  injury  or  dis- 
ability Incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

MONET 

1.  Musfering-out  pay:  Service  personnel  up 
through  the  rank  of  captain  In  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  and  senior  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  are  entitled  to:  (a) 
$300  musterlng-out  pay  if  they  have  per- 
formed  active  service  for  at  least  60  days  out- 
side of  the  United  States;  or  (b)  $200  muster- 
lng-out pay  if  they  have  performed  active 
service  for  at  least  60  days,  no  part  of  which 
was  served  outside  of  the  United  States;  or 
(c)  $100  for  any  active  service  less  than  60 
days. 

2.  Bonus:  Public  Law  268  repeals  that  por- 
tion of  the  law,  which  provided  that  any 
financial  benefits  received  under  the  act 
would  be  deducted  from  any  future  bonus 
authorized. 

3.  Retirement  pay:  Service  personnel  on 
active  duty  for  more  than  30  days  and  dis- 
abled from  disease  or  injury  received  In  the 
line  of  duty  are  entitled  to  receive  the  same 
retirement  pay  as  now  provided  for  regxilar 
personnel  of  the  service. 

4.  Pensions:  Discharge  or  release  from 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable is  a  prerequisite  to  veteran's  bene- 
fits. Any  veteran  having  a  10-percent  or 
more  disability  tesulting  from  disease  or  In- 
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Jury  incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  war  service 

will,  if  his  application  is  appi-oved.  receive 

the  following  amount: 

Amount  payable 

Percent  of  dlsBbility:  per  month 

10- $11.50 

20 •  23. 00 

30- 34.60 

40 46  00 

50. 57.  50 

60 60  00 

T0._ 80  50 

80. 92.  00 

90.. 103.  50 

Total  disability 115.00 

Eligibility  for  pensions  for  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  requires  honorable  dis- 
charge and  90  days'  wartime  service — or  if 
period  of  service  was  less  than  90  days,  have 
been  discharged  for  disability  incurred  in 
service  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  disability 
must  be  permanently  and  total' y  disabUng 
and  not  due  to  the  veterans'  own  willful  mis- 
conduct. 

Any  single  veteran  with  an  annual  income 
of  over  $1,000,  or  any  married  veteran — or 
with  dependent  minor  children — with  an 
annual  income  over  $2,500,  is  ineligible  for 
non-service-conuected  disability  pensions. 
This  pension  is  $50  per  month  and  is  in- 
creased to  $60  upon  10  years  of  continuous, 
permanent,  total  disability  or  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  65. 

6.  Insurance:  Service  personnel  are  eligible 
for  the  cheapest  and  best  life  Insurance  at- 
tainable— the  national  service  life  insur- 
ance. This  is  term  Insurance  for  8  years  con- 
vertible into  ordinary  life,  20-payment  life, 
or  30-payment  life  policies. 

Insurance  that  has  lapsed  may  be  rein- 
stated by  the  veteran,  either  wltliln  6 
months  after  date  of  separation  from  active 
service,  or  within  8  months  after  date  of  lapse 
whichever  is  later  by  payment  of  only  2 
monthly  premiums  vrlthout  interest. 

6.  Readjustment  allowances:  Unemployed 
veterans  who  register  with  an  office  of  the 
United  States  Emplo3nnent  Service  are  en- 
titled to  a  readjustment  allowance  of  $20 
per  week  while  unemployed.  An  eligible  vet- 
eran may  receive  such  payments  up  to  a 
maximum  of  1  year,  depending  on  length  of 
service.  Self-employed  veterans^  with  net 
earnings  of  less  than  $100  per  month  may 
receive  an  allowance  amounting  to  the  differ- 
ence between  net  earnings  and  $100  in  any 
month,  up  to  a  maximum  of  1  year,  also  de- 
pending on  length  of  service. 

7.  Loans:  Veterans  have  up  to  10  years 
after  official  end  of  the  war  In  which  to  make 

;;  application  for  guaranteed  loan  at  no  more 
.  than  4  percent  interest.  These  loans  are 
automatically  guaranteed  if  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  if 
the  amount  does  not  exceed  the  appraisal 
made  by  an  appraiser  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Any  loan  on  real  estate  may  be  guaran- 
teed up  to  a  maximum  guaranty  of  $4,000 
of  the  loan,  with  the  Government  guaran- 
teeing 50  percent  of  the  total  loan  up  to  the 
maximum  amount.  The  business  loan  guar- 
anty limit  remains  at  $2,000,  or  50  percent. 
Real -estate  loans  may  be  amortized  over  a 
period  up  to  25  years,  and  farm  realty  loans 
up  to  40  years.  Maturity  on  non-real-estate 
loans   may   not   exceed    10   years. 

Proceeds  of  a  loan  may  be  used  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  in  connection  with  home  con- 
struction. Loans  may  be  made  for  all  or- 
dinary farming  purchases,  and  any  normal 
business  enterprise,  and  so  that  existing  in- 
debtedness in  default  may  be  refinanced  In 
connection  with  all  types  of  eligible  loans. 

8.  Income-tax  exemptions:  Special  provi- 
sions have  been  enacted  by  Congress  for  the 
tax  benefit  of  veterans.  These  benefits  In- 
clude (a)  $1,500  of  active-service  pay  is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  for  the  taxaUe 


year  1943  and  until  the  termination  of  the 
present  war  is  proclaimed;  (b)  mustering- 
out  pay  Is  excluded  from  gross  Income  for 
the  taxable  year  of  1944  and  later  years. 

JOBS 

1.  Employment  placement  and  assistance: 
The  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
the  Veterans'  Placement  Service  Board  are 
directed  to  cooperate  in  seeing  that  all  vet- 
erans, able  and  willing  to  work,  obtain  em- 
ployment. This  assistance  Includes  employ- 
ment counseling. 

2.  Employment  preference:  Preference  In 
Job  referrals  through  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  is  available  to  veterans 
under  regulations  adopted  by  the  Veterans' 
Placement  Service  Board,  carrying  out  the 
direction  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  that  the 
veteran  receive  "the  maximum  job  oppor- 
tunity In  the  field  of  gainful  employment." 

3.  Civil -service  preferences:  Veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  or  In  receipt  of 
pensions,  disability  retirement  benefits,  or 
compensation  from  the  Federal  Government, 
receive  an  additional  10  points  on  their  civil- 
service  examination  rating. 

A  five-point  preference  is  allowed  to  vet- 
erans not  disabled. 

These  preferences  will  place  veterans* 
names  above  all  other  names  on  the  civil- 
service  list  except  for  professional  or  scientific 
positions  paying  over  $3,000  a  year. 

4.  Restoration  to  former  Federal  Job:  A 
veteran  who  held  a  permanent,  probational. 
or  probational -indefinite  civil -service  Job 
when  called  to  active  service  with  the  armed 
forces  Is  entitled  to  mandatory  reemploy- 
ment In  his  former  position,  or  one  of  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay,  provided  he  has 
satisfactorily  completed  his  period  of  service, 
Is  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
position,  and  applies  for  restoration  within 
90  days  after  separation  from  active  service 
or  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

5.  Other  clvU-servlce  benefits:  The  clvU- 
service  rule  that  not  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  living  in  the  same  House, 
may  hold  a  Federal  civil -service  position  does 
not  apply  in  case  of  a  person  entitled  to 
veteran  preference. 

BUSINESS   AND   HOME   AOS 

1.  Small-business  aid:  "Assistance  is  pro- 
vided to  veterans  in  establishing  small  busi- 
nesses through  (a)  loans  not  connected  with 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  for  worth-whUe  manu- 
facturing projects:  (b)  assistance  In  obtain- 
ing surplus  war  materials  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  planned  businee".  venttire;  and 
(c)   supplying  of  technical  asslstajice. 

2.  Material  priorities:  Priorities  for  mate- 
rials are  granted  by  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration  and  the  CMSce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration to  veterans. 

3.  Purchase  of  surplus  property:  Veterans 
can  purchase^  surplus  property  to  set  them- 
selves up  and  help  to  maintain  themselves  In 
business  without  buying  through  regular 
dealer  channels  or  paying  a  profit  to  anyone. 

4.  Housing  priorities:  Priorities  for  the 
construction  or  purchase  of  new  houses  have 
been  establisl^  for  veterans  In  obtaining 
homes  under  $10,000. 

5.  Legal  assistance:  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  adopted  a  program  of  legal  as- 
sistance to  veterans  and  members  of  their 
families. 

EDtrCATION  AND  TEATNING 

1.  Education:  Any  eligible  veteran  may  re- 
ceive 1  year  of  education  or  training  plus 
additional  education  (up  to  a  maximum  of 
4  years),  for  total  length  of  active  service. 
There  is  no  age  limit  nor  Is  there  any  need 
to  show  that  a  veteran's  education  was  In- 
terrupted by  war  service. 

The  time  during  which  a  cotirse  may  be 
Initiated  U  within  4  years  after  discharge  or 
the  end  of  the  war.  whichever  1«  later,  and 


the  time  limit  for  completion  of  the  course 
Is  9  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Short  intensive  courses  may  be  undertaken 
and  the  additional  cost  prorated  against  the 
period  of  eligibility  to  which  the  veteran  is 
entitled  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  school  year. 
No  such  short  course  may  cost  more  than 
$500.  Veterans  may  apply  to  take  a  cor- 
respondence course  but  they  are  entitled  to 
no  subsistence  allowance.  One-fourth  of  the 
elapsed  time  used  in  pursuing  such  a  ccurse 
is  charged  against  the  veterans  period  of 
eligibility.  Total  amount  payable  for  cor- 
respondence couraee  for  any  veteran  is  limited 
to  $500. 

Monthly  subsistence  allowance,  while  in 
school  or  training.  Is  $65  for  veterans  without 
dependents  and  $80  for  veterans  with  de- 
pendents. 

2.  Vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
veterans:  The  p\irpose  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation Is  to  restore  the  employablUty 
which  has  been  lost  by  virtue  of  a  handicap 
due  to  a  disability  Incurred  In  or  aggravated 
£)y  service. 

Vocational  training  Involving  more  than  4 
years  of  training  may  be  begun  by  disabled 
veterans,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  time  for  completing 
such  training  is  9  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Disabled  veterans  In  vocational  rehabUlta- 
tion  training  are  entitled  to  receive  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  of  $65  (without  de- 
pendents) or  $90  (With  dependenU)  plus 
whatever  pension  they  are  entitled  to  by  law. 
The  minimum  total  amount  such  veteran 
may  receive  Is  set  at  $100  per  month  (with- 
out dependents)  and  $115  (with  a  depend- 
ent), plus  $10  for  the  first  child.  $7  for  each 
additional  child,  and  $15  for  any  dependent 
parent.  If  the  veteran  would  otherwise  re- 
ceive less  than  these  minimum  amounts,  his 
allowance  is  raised  to  equal  the  minimum 
during  the  period  of  training  and  for  2 
months  thereafter. 

HOSFrrAUZATION  AND  DOMICILU«T  CAIX 

1.  Hospitalization:  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration provides  hoepltallzatlon  for  any 
veteran  of  any  war  who  waa  discharged  un- 
der conditions  other  tban  dishonorable.  Vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities  are 
given  preference.  Veterans  with  non-serv- 
Ice-connected  disabilities  are  eligible  if  a 
hospital  bed  Is  avaUable  and  the  veteran 
makes  a  sworn  statement  that  he  Is  unable 
to  defray  expenses  of  treatment. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  been  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  expedite  additional 
hospital  construction  and  to  establish  all 
necessary  administrative  offices  to  make  vet- 
erans' benefits  more  readily  available. 

2.  Artificial  limbs  and  prosthetic  appli- 
ances: Provision  has  been  made  to  Insure 
ample  funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administrati-m 
to  purchase  prosthetic  appliances  for  vet- 
erans and  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  such 
appliances,  including  payment  of  any  ex- 
pense involved  in  the  veterans'  traveling  to 
and  from  the  center  where  the  appliance  is 
fitted  anc'  training  given  In  Ita  use. 

3.  Guide  or  seelng-eye  dogs:  Guide  or  see- 
Ing-eye  dogs  may  be  provided  for  the  aid  of 
blind  veterans  who  are  entitled  to  dt'^billty 
compensation  or  pensions  for  a  8erv*r»-con- 
nected  disability  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  Including  pay- 
ment of  any  expense  Involved  in  the  vet- 
erans' traveling  to  and  from  the  center  to 
become  adjusted  to  the  dogs. 

Blind  veterans  are  also  entitled  to  mechan- 
ical or  electronic  equipment  to  aid  them  In 
overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

4.  Domiciliary  care:  A  veteran  who  Is  so 
disabled  as  to  be  unable  to  earn  a  living,  and 
Is  without  adequate  means  of  support,  may 
be  admitted  for  home  care  to  a  facUity  of 
Veterans'  Administration  providing  luch  ac- 
commodations. 
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The  Senricemen's  Commanitj  Fund  of  the 
2800  Block  on  Jasper  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

• 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  remarkable  and  most 
commendable  action  on  the  part  of  citi- 
zens who  are  constituents  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  They  reside  in  the 
2800  block  on  Jaspier  Street  in  the  twen- 
ty-fifth ward  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
In  my  opinion,  they  have  done  some- 
thing for  the  servicemen  of  their  com- 
munity which  is  unique  and  not  dupli- 
cated in  any  other  community  in  the 
whole  United  States. 

During  the  war,  the  residents  of  this 
city  block,  comprising  only  approxi- 
mately 46  families,  raised  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $5,630.40  by  their  own  efforts, 
through  the  medium  of  social  functions 
for  which  nominal  admission  sums  were 
charged.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
March  19,  1946,  a  banquet  was  given  at 
which  all  the  families  In  this  community 
were  guests,  the  expenses  being  borne  by 
the  committee,  following  which  there  was 
a  presentation  of  a  check  in  the  amount 
of  $127.40  each  to  36  boys  and  1  girl  who 
had  served  in  the  armed  forces.  This 
was  given  with  the  grateful  appreciation 
of  their  neighbors,  all  of  whom  live  in 
the  confines  of  one  city  block. 

To  say  that  I  am  proud  of  these  con- 
stituents of  mine  would  be  to  put  it 
mildly.  My  vocabulary  is  not  sufficient 
to  express  my  admiration  for  what  they 
have  done  in  giving  what  amounts  to  a 
bonus  to  these  boys  and  to  this  young 
lady  from  those  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, because  of  the  gratitude  they  feel 
and  the  realization  they  have  of  the  sac- 
rifices, which  those  who  fought  for  our 
country  made  during  the  war.  The  ofiB- 
cers  of  this  servicemen's  community 
chest  were:  William  Hornsby,  Sr.,  presi- 
dent: Fred  W.  Vinter,  Sr.,  vice  president; 
James  Rejd,  treasurer;  and  Esther 
Franklin,  secretary.  The  directors  were : 
William  Cavanaugh.  Sr..  William  Frank- 
lin. George  Vinter,  Samuel  DeBow,  Mrs. 
C.  Devlin,  Mrs.  H.  Wechter,  and  Miss  E. 
McKay. 

I  am  submitting  herewith  for  insertion 
in  the  Rkcord  the  names  of  all  the  vet- 
erans who  received  these  checks,  together 
with  the  fervent  thanks  of  their  neigh- 
bors: Nathan  Goldstein,  Delbert  G.  Cox, 
Daniel  D.  Gindhart,  William  H.  Realley, 
George  W.  Realley,  Harry  Faber,  Gaetano 
Di  Paolo.  Robert  M.  Cardwell,  Mildred 
Hackett  Filko,  John  J.  Doherty,  Joseph 
F.  Danner.  Milton  A.  Eiberg,  Jr.,  Elvin  E. 
Elberg,  William  F.  Kelly,  William  J. 
Cavanaugh,  Jr..  Joseph  F.  Cavanaugh, 
Joseph  F.  DeBow,  Samuel  P.  DeBow, 
Charles  A.  DeBow.  Gerard  J.  DeBow. 
Thomas  J.  Fox,  John  F.  Fox.  Charles  J. 
Brady,    Joseph    A.    Maguire,    Roy    O. 


Schneider,  John  C.  Tsamutatos,  George 
H.  Wechter,  Richard  R.  Thrasher,  Jean 
R.  Thrasher,  William  E.  Thrasher,  Cesare 
A.  Priore,  Dominic  V.  Mentileone,  James 
Coughlin,  William  J.  Franklin,  Frederick 
W.  Vinter.  Jr.,  Charles  Tongue,  James 
Reid,  Fiancis  Fox. 

It  is  my  intention  to  see  that  a  copy  of 
this  Congressional  Record  is  sent  to 
every  fajnily  whose  members  participated 
in  the  raising  of  these  funds,  all  of  whom, 
as  I  previously  stated,  are  residents  of 
the  2800  block  on  Jasper  Street,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 


How  To  Control  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTa 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1946 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  OPA  has  been  continued,  with  some 
restrictions,  for  another  year,  let  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Porter  will  make  it  a  success. 
So  far  Mr.  Porter  has  shown  vision,  cour. 
tesy  and  common  sense.  If  he  will  con- 
tinue to  do  this,  he  will  have  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  all  thinking 
people. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  constit- 
uent of  mine,  Paul  Campbell,  attorney, 
Minot.  N.  Dak.,  which  I  feel  should  be 
read  by  every  person  who  believes  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  Here  is  part  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  letter: 

MiNOT,  N.  DAK.,  July  2.  1946. 

This  l8  a  letter  from  one  of  your  citizens, 
an  attorney,  and  a  common  man.  It  U  in 
my  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  my  clients 
not  one  of  whom  can  qualify  as  Big  Busi- 
ness with  an  Income  of  over  $3,000  per 
year,  and  who  generally  cannot  and  do  not 
care  to  spend  time  or  money  In  lobbying  by 
means  of  letters,  telegrams,  poet  cards,  and 
so  forth,  to  their  selected  representatives  and 
servants  in  Congress  or  the  Executive 
Mansion,  or  elsewhere.  It  is  in  no  manner 
Instigated  by  CIO.  AFL.  Farmers  Union,  OPA, 
or  any  others  of  the  many  Indulging  In 
Government  by  pressure  group  practices.  In- 
cluding Job  holders,  Government  bureaus, 
agencies,  pay-rollers,  shovel  leaners,  all  mo- 
tivated by  selfish  and  self-serving  Interest. 

The  long-range  problem  before  us  is  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  which  plain  com- 
mon sense  says  Is  over,  but  politics  and 
political  power,  control,  and  economic  ad- 
vantage delays  asserting,  if  not  in  fact  as- 
serting the  contrary  to  avoid  returning  our 
people  to  a  government  by  law  instead  of 
a  government  by  men.  either  bureaucrats,  or 
pay-rollers,  or  otherwise.  With  this  It  is 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  restore  to  the 
American  people  a  free  peacetime  economy 
in  lieu  of  a  "planned,"  man-  or  bvireau- 
controlled  economy — a  monopoly-controlled 
economy.  I  limit  myself  to  the  one  small 
phase  of  these  involved  problems;  housing 
and  rent  control. 

This  does  not  mean  and  does  not  call  for 
an  OPA  or  any  other  large  or  small  bureau- 
cratic. Inflationary,  expensive  set-up  of  po- 
litical governmental  agency,  with  its  horde 
of  nonproduclng,  ward-heelers  and  pay-roll- 
ers. It  means  a  simple  little  law  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  administered  and  executed  by 
the  courts.  State  and  Federal,  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  departments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. State  and  National. 


The  occasion  for  the  law  arises  from  the 
emergency,  temporary,  due  to  a  present  short- 
age of  building  material  arising  from  the 
war,  labor  strikes.  Increased  prodvction  costs 
due  to  Government-inspired  wage  costs,  and 
Improper  OPA  and  other  improper  price  regu- 
lation and  control,  rationing,  etc.  Not  one 
of  these  landlords  would  dare  to  demand  of 
their  tenants  Increased  rents  to  which  the 
latter  did  not  consent,  and  which  was  not 
fair  and  proper  were  It  not  that  they  knew 
that  these  tenants  had  no  place  at  present 
to  go. 

Let  us  have  a  simple  congressional  morl- 
torlum  to  continue  during  this  emergency, 
to  be  enforced  as  between  the  parties  In  and 
through  the  courts  already  existing;  and  pro- 
hibiting increase  In  the  rents  and  evictions 
when  the  rents  are  paid,  except  in  cases 
where  the  tenants  consent,  or  the  landlord 
can  establish  an^l  satisfy  the  courts  that  the 
increase  is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  the 
tenant  has  a  place  to  go,  or  available  to  him 
at  a  rental  not  In  excess  of  that  paid  by  him 
and  with  equal  conveniences. 

Let  us  stop  misleading  the  public  in  the 
'  representation  that  inflation  and  price  In- 
creases are  the  same,  when  price  Increase  Is 
merely  the  consequence  of  prior  and  con- 
tinued Inflation;  that  control  of  price  and 
continuance  of  Chester  Bowles'  Job.  or  OPA 
are  the  same  thing.  I,  for  one  can  neither 
afford  or  take  the  time  to  be  writing  to  you. 

I  selected  you  as  my  agent  and  representa- 
tive, not  to  be  bulldozed  by  any  CIO,  PAC, 
OPA,  or  other  hlgh-preasure  organization, 
with  their  chain  letters  and  telegrams,  nor 
by  any  farm  or  tabor,  lawyer,  buslnese,  or 
other  organization;  and  not  to  be  continually 
hounding  you  with  my  advice,  letters,  lob* 
byUts,  and  paid  propagandists  In  press  or  on 
radio. 

I  selected  you  to  use  and  exerclw  your  own 
honest  Judgment  In  behalf  of  the  general 
welfare  of  tlie  American  people,  and  not  In 
behalf  of  any  political  party  or  organization, 
Democrat  or  Republican,  or  any  special  class 
of  American  citizens. 
Respectfully, 

Paul  Campbell. 


The  Problems  of  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  a  matter 
which  concerns  every  individual  who  is 
interested  in  preserving  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise,  of  individual 
opportunity,  and  political  liberty. 

I  refer  to  the  plight  of  small  business 
in  this  country,  and  to  the  growing  en- 
croachments of  huge  monopolies,  the 
expansion  of  the  chain-store  system  and 
its  invasion  of  new  fields  of  merchandis- 
ing, and  the  detrimental  effects  of  absen- 
tee ownership. 

The  reports  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  present  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  growth  of  huge  monopolies 
during  the  war  years  and  of  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  In  the  hands  of  a  small 
group.  Today  250  large  corporations 
own  two-thirds  of  all  the  Nation's  usable 
manufacturing  facilities,  and  only  75,000 
persons  own  one-half  of  all  corporate 
stock  in  the  country.  The  chain  store 
has  invaded  every  community  of  any  size 
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In  the  land,  and  as  the  chain  stores  have 
expanded  and  grown  the  small  business- 
man has  begun  to  disappear. 

The  problems  resulting  from  this  trend 
toward  elimination  of  the  small  business- 
man have  been  recognized  by  all  thought- 
ful persons  for  some  time.  There  have 
been  numerous  proposals  for  helping  the 
small  businessman,  and  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  made  special 
studies  of  the  matter. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  concrete  legislative 
proposals  will  come  out  of  these  studies, 
and  that  they  will  result  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  beneficial  to  small  business. 
But  I  think  the  salvation  of  the  small 
businessman  lies  in  another  direction. 

I  think  it  rests  with  his  neighbors. 
The  importance  of  the  small  business- 
man to  a  community  must  be  brought 
home  to  all  of  the  residents  of  the  com- 
munity. They  must  realize  that  he  has 
a  value  to  the  community,  over  and  above 
the  things  he  buys  and  sells  or  the  com- 
mercial services  he  renders,  that  is  lack- 
ing in  any  chain-store  enterprise. 

The  small  businessman  has  been  the 
bulwark  of  freedom  and  liberty  in  this 
Nation;  he  has  helped  to  make  this  coun- 
try great:  he  has  kept  open  the  avenues 
of  opportunity  for  coming  generations; 
he  has  t>een  a  rock  of  common  sense  and 
sanity  In  troubled  tlme.s. 

He  is  an  asset  to  any  community— 
the  druggist,  the  filling  station  opera* 
tor.  the  small  restaurant  owner,  the 
haberdasher,  the  proprietor  of  the  hard- 
ware store,  the  grocer,  the  small  retailer, 
the  confectioner,  the  tailor,  the  laimdry 
owner,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  vast 
number  of  other  enterprises  which  have 
contributed  to  the  richness  and  variety 
of  American  life.  These  business  enter- 
prises have  provided  good  livings  and  an 
outlet  for  the  industry  and  ingenuity  and 
competitive  spirit  of  the  American  citi- 
zen. 

The  small  businessman  participates 
In  the  life  of  the  local  community  and 
knows  Its  needs  and  problems.  The 
chain  stores  are  operated  by  absentee 
owners  who  are  interested  only  In 
profits.  The  small  businessman  usually 
Is  active  In  church  and  civic  affairs  in 
his  community,  and  frequently  Is  the 
leader  in  community  action.  He  raises 
his  family  in  the  community  and  edu- 
cates them  in  community  schools.  He 
makes  his  money  in  the  community  and 
he  spends  it  in  the  community.  He  con- 
tributes generously  to  community 
causes.  In  times  of  economic  stress,  he 
frequently  carries  families  in  distress  on 
credit,  providing  them  v.ith  the  very 
necessities  of  life,  until  conditions  im- 
prove. He  is  a  respected  citizen,  a  per- 
son of  importance  in  the  community. 
He  exemplifies  the  virtues  of  industry 
and  self-reliance. 

As  a  matter  of  self-interest,  the  resi- 
dents of  local  communities  must  pa- 
tronize their  small  businessmen.  For  if 
the  small  businessman  disappears  from 
the  scene,  much  that  was  precious  and 
Irreplaceable  in  our  American  way  of 
life  will  disappear  with  him. 

Big  business  screams  to  the  high 
heavens  about  the  preservation  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  this  country  and 
about  the  virtues  of  the  free  competitive 
system.   But  what  they  mean  is  free  en- 


terprise for  themselves  only  and  for  no 
one  else.  What  they  mean  is  freedom 
to  destroy.  They  dont  want  competi- 
tion. They  hate  competition.  What 
they  want  is  monopoly.  I  am  for  free 
enterprise  and  for  the  free  competitive 
system,  but  I  want  it  to  be  really  free 
and  actually  competitive. 

The  people  of  this  country  must  be 
aroused — before  it  is  too  late — to  the 
danger  to  themselves  arising  from  the 
spread  of  the  chain-store  system,  the 
growth  of  monopolies  and  the  evils  of 
absentee  ownership.  They  must  loyally 
patronize  their  neiphborhood  business- 
men, as  a  matter  of  practical  self-inter- 
est, if  he  is  to  survive  and  prosper  and 
if  the  essential  features  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  are  to  be  preserved. 


British  Treatment  of  Jews  ia  Palestine 
Cries  to  Heaven  While  Arab  Office 
Toms  Out  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLIWOId 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  In- 
human and  unfair  British  treatment  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  cries  to  Heaven  and 
the  civilized  world  for  redress. 

It  is  dlfDcult  to  find  the  difference  be- 
tween the  broken  faith  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  Nuremberg  laws  of 
Nazi  Germany,  except  in  degree. 

The  whole  might  of  the  British  Empire 
Is  being  marshaled  against  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  frightened,  penniless,  helpless, 
Jewish  refugees  from  the  charnel  houses 
of  Europe,  while  the  British  repudiate 
the  Balfour  declaration,  their  agreements 
to  carry  out  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendations of  the  Anglo-American  Joint 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  Christian  hu- 
manity. 

CX5EKUPTING   AMERICAN   PUBLIC  OPIKIOK 

Not  content  with  the  brutal  treatment 
and  reign  of  terror  in  Palestine,  evidence 
has  been  accumulated  by  the  Non- 
Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  to  show  that 
the  British  are  ceuntenancing.  and  pos- 
sibly financing,  a  vicious  campaign  of 
misrepresentation  and  racism  here  in  the 
United  States  through  the  propaganda 
channels  of  the  Arab  office. 

From  a  sumptuous  suite  in  the  Ward- 
man  Park  Hotel  a  steady  stream  of  prop- 
aganda Is  pumped  out  into  the  newspa- 
pers and  radio  channels  of  America. 

This  propaganda  does  not  stop  with  Its 
grievous  distortions  and  misstatements 
alwut  the  economic  and  political  affairs 
of  the  Arab  Peninsula;  with  Insolence 
immatched  in  this  century  the  "diplo- 
mats" who  direct  and  produce  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Arab  office  are  meddling 
In  the  domestic  and  internal  affairs  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

wmjtt  DO  TBZT  OCT  TBX  ICOHKTt 

The  American  people  want  to  know, 
and  have  a  right  to  know,  where  the  Arab 


office,  representing  seven  poverty-strick- 
en feudal  kingdoms  of  the  Middle  East, 
can  get  the  money  to  spend  a  million 
dollars  In  propagandizing  the  United 
States. 

Are  funds  being  diverted  from  lend- 
lease  allocations  or  from  other  Ameri- 
can credits? 

Are  American  and  British  oil  com- 
panies, bent  on  continuing  their  monop- 
oly of  the  fabulous  oil  fields  of  south- 
western Asia,  putting  up  the  cash? 

Is  the  British  Government  secretly 
contributiiig  to  this  campaign  of  mis- 
leading and  divisive  propaganda? 

SHOULD   BX   INVCSTICATXS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
State  to  make  a  thorough  Inve'Jtigation 
of  the  acthitles  of  the  Arab  office,  and 
find  out  by  what  right  the  Arab  king- 
doms can  Interfere  in  our  domestic  af- 
fairs, attack  and  distort  and  misrepre- 
sent administration  policy,  hire  high- 
priced  public  relations  counsel,  and  bring 
pressm-es  on  our  Department  of  State 
Impos-sible  to  our  own  American  citizens. 

Why  the  indecent  ha.^te  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  recognize  the  new  Brit- 
ish puppet  stale  of  Transjordanla?  Why 
the  support  and  recognition  accorded  to 
Yemen,  the  feudal  kingdom  which  Ig  ( 
of  the  few  remaining  places  In  the 
em  world  carrying  on  constant  and  open 
traffic  In  human  slavery?  Why  has  the 
Expori -Import  Bank  allocated  credltj  of 
$10,000,000  to  another '  feudal,  slave- 
owning  state,  Saudi  Arabia?  According 
to  our  statutes.  It  would  be  Impracticable 
to  trade  with  Saudi  Arabia,  for  it  U  U- 
legal  for  Americans  to  engage  in  com- 
merce with  slave  states;  and  nothing  haa 
l>een  done  to  mitigate  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  League  of  Nations  report 
of  1925;  if  anything,  slave  trading  and 
African  human  piracy  there  are  worse 
than  20  years  ago. 

AXE   WX   TTEO    TX>   BnTtSR    POLXCTt 

Has  our  State  Department  no  capacity 
for  developing  its  own  foreign  policy? 
Why  should  we  be  tied  to  the  kite  of  Brit- 
ish colonial  exploitation  and  oppression? 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  that 
secret  British  diplomacy  has  frequently 
been  in  full  accord  with  the  aims  and 
conduct  ot  the  Nazis.  The  Grand  Mufti 
of  Jerusalem,  No.  1  Moslem  quisling  and 
collaborationist,  traitor,  agitator,  arch 
criminal,  who  murdered  and  persecuted 
Christians  in  Lebanon  and  Jews  in  Yugo- 
slavia, and  to  whom  Hitler  gave  a  staff 
of  180  people  for  his  plots  and  murders, 
could  not  have  "escaped"  from  detention 
In  France  without  secret  cooperation 
from  British  and  American  officials. 

Why  diw  we  fight  this  terrjble  war, 
with  its  millions  of  dead  and  maimed 
and  sick  and  starving,  its  destruction  of 
property  and  human  values,  if  we  are  to 
substitute  British  fascism  for  German 
fascism?  Where  lies  the  difference  t>e- 
tween  Herr  Doktor  Goebbels'  lie-mill 
and  the  orders  of  British  General  Sir 
Evelyn  Barker?  The  propaganda  ac- 
tivities of  the  Arab  League  through  Its 
quasi-diplomatic  office  here  in  the 
Wardman  Park,  protected  by  diplomatic 
Immunity,  and  its  "fronts"  in  New  York, 
the  phony  "League  for  Peace  With  Jus- 
tice in  Palestine,"  and  the  Institute  lor 
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Arab-American  Affairs.  Inc.,  which 
trace  their  lineage  to  the  bund-afiBliated 
Arab  National  League,  are  Insolent  in 
their  Intervention  In  American  affairs, 
and  reminiscent  of  the  German  propa- 
ganda in  America  prior  to  outbreak  of 
war, 

THBEATENS    PEACE    OT    V/OKLD 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  read  time  and 
again,  in  our  free  American  newspapers 
and  magazines,  reports  of  independent, 
trained  reporters  and  Investigators  who 
have  explored  the  Arab  Peninsula. 

They  have  unanimously  reported  that 
there  is  no  conflict  between  the  Arab 
people  and  the  Jewish  people  in  Pales- 
tine— the  only  conflict  is  between  Brit- 
ish imperialism  and  finance  and  the  de- 
mand of  the  civilized  world  that  Brit- 
ain's promises  be  made  good;  the  Arab 
governments  are  merely  mouthpieces 
for  the  British  Colonial  Office. 

Let  me,  then,  read  a  single  inflamma- 
tory statement  from  a  letter  dated  June 
21.  1946,  on  the  letterhead  of  the  League 
for  Peace  With  Justice  in  Palestine.  420 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  17.  and 
signed  by  R.  M.  Schoendorf,  Habib  I 
Katibah.  and  Ben  H.  Freedman. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  letter 
reads: 

World  War  III  may  burst  upon  the  world 
If  an  attempt  la  made  to  transplant  Into 
Palestine,  against  the  wishes  cf  the  Arabs. 
100.000  displaced  Enu-opean  Jews  and  using 
for  that  purpose  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Dm  BBmsH  warre  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  more  sinister  threat 
against  world  peace  and  the  declared 
policies  of  the  United  States  can  scarcely 
be  imagined. 

One  of  the  incorporators  of  this  so- 
called  League  for  Peace  With  Justice  in 
Palestine  is  a  mysterious  British  subject, 
resident  in  the  United  States,  suspected 
of  espionage  activities  and  known  to  be 
connected  with  a  small  but  fantastically 
profitable  international  cartel  in  valves, 
one  Capt.  Charles  Passman. 

The  so-called  League  for  Peace  With 
Justice  in  Palestine  was  incorporated  as 
a  nonprofit  membership  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  on  May  5, 
1946.  One  of  the  Incorporators  was  the 
Benjamin  Freedman  I  have  named  who 
signs  himself  as  "representative  of  per- 
sons of  the  faith";  R.  M.  Schoendorf, 
who  is  said  to  be  "representative  of  co- 
operating persons  of  the  Christian  faith" 
and  who  appears  actually  to  be  the  wife 
of  Benjamin  H.  Freedman;  Habib  L 
Katibah.  the  .*rab;  a  neighborhood  girl 
named  Marjorie  Schulman,  who  proba- 
bly has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  how  her 
name  was  used;  and  a  mysterious, 
wealthy  British  subject,  a  former  officer 
in  the  RAF  who  heads  a  small  but  fan- 
tastically profitable  international  valve 
cartel,  who  all  during  the  war  commuted 
between  London  and  New  York,  who  en- 
joys the  most  Intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  especially  in 
regard  to  near  eastern  questions — Capt. 
Charles  Passman,  who  avoids  publicity 
and  public  notice  as  much  as  possible. 

Did  Passman  write  or  dictate  or  sug- 
gest that  heavy-handed  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world? 

The  most  casual  newspaper  reader  can 
recognize  the  similarity  between  the  lan- 


guage and  some  of  the  public  pronounce- 
ments of  British  officials.  Is  that  simi- 
larity adventitious?  Or  was  the  letter 
written  In  London,  or  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy on  Massachusetts  Avenue? 

The  League  for  Peace  With  Justice 
in  Palestine  has  also  published  exjsen- 
slve  full-page  ads  in  many  metropolitan 
dally  newspapers  which  are  as  Inflam- 
matory, as  distorted,  and  as  hostile  to 
American  policy  as  the  letter  from  which 
I  have  quoted.  Benjamin  H.  Freedman 
Insists  that  he  himself  has  furnished  all 
the  money  for  the  advertisements  and 
other  propaganda  activities  of  the 
league. 

AMERICA    IS    ENTTILED    TO    FACTS 

Mr.  Freedman's  statements  may  be 
true;  but  they  may  also  be  false. 

In  any  case,  the  American  people  and 
the  American  Government  are  entitled 
to  the  full  facts  knd  to  all  the  facts. 
Who  Is  Freedman?  Who  is  Schoendorf? 
Who  are  Passman  and  Katibah?  Where 
does  all  the  money  come  from,  and  for 
what  purpose? 

Dr.  James  Sheldon,  executive  chair- 
man of  the  Nonsectarlan  Anti-Nazi 
League,  presented  all  this  and  more 
material  to  a  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  prior  to  adjournment. 
He  urged  a  full  investigation  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Such  an  investigation  was.  unfortu- 
nately, Impracticable  at  that  time,  so  late 
in  the  year;  there  was  no  proper  time  to 
discuss  the  resolution  or  the  proposals. 

However,  we  have  two  departments 
closely  involved.  I  know  that  Dr.  Shel- 
don stands  ready  to  turn  over  to  any 
authorized  agency  all  the  mass  of  in- 
controvertible evidence  of  improi>er  ac- 
tivities which  his  organization  has 
amassed,  and  I  pledge  my  cooperation. 
I  hop)e.  I  demand.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice  will 
take  cognizance  of  these  charges  and 
take  immediate  steps  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  any  violations  of  law  or 
of  International  amity  have  occurred 
through  the  proi>aganda  activities  of  the 
Arab  office  and  Its  subsidiaries  and  af- 
filiates, regardless  of  what  International 
double  dealing  may  be  exposed. 

I  am  Inserting  In  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum prepared  by  Dr.  Sheldon  .and 
Intended  for  presentation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  in  support  of  an  Investi- 
gating resolution,  and  also  a  more  recent 
summary  prepared  by  him  which  gives 
many  details: 

ARAB  OmCE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  UNKED  WTTH 
SUBVERSI\-E  CROUPS  AND  FORMER  AXIS  AGENTS 
IN  UNnTD  STATES  IN  CAMPAIGN  TO  DEFEAT 
PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S  PALESTINE  POLICY  AND 
STIR  X7P  DOMESTIC  DISCORD  ON  RELIGIOUS  AND 
RACIAL  LINES 

During  the  past  6  months  there  has  grown 
up  in  the  United  States  a  well-planned  effort, 
under  the  general  Inspiration  of  agents  of  the 
Arab  League  and  of  a  network  of  more-or- 
less  afaiiated  agencies,  to  use  the  evil  weapons 
of  organized  propagandlstlc  appeal  to  reli- 
gious and  racial  bias  and  bigotry  for  the 
advancement  of  foreign  political  purposes. 

BT7NO    CONNECTIONS    ESTABLISHED 

Several  present  key  figures  In  this  effort 
were  closely  connected  with  Nazi  and  Fascist 
propaganda  activities  as  far  back  as  1934. 
The  key  organizations  trace  their  beginnings 
directly  to  predecessor  organizations  which 


worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  Nazi  Bund 
until  the  FBI  closed  the  doors  of  German 
agencies  after  Pearl  Harbor  These  connec- 
tions are  provable  by  documentary  evidence, 
now  In  our  possession,  and  available  for  pub- 
lic use. 

These  groups,  ostensibly  cultural  In  pur- 
pose, are  primarily  engaged  In  an  all-out 
campaign  of  political  agitation  to  prevent 
President  Truman  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  State§  from  carrying  Into  effect 
the  recommendatipns  of  the  Anglo-American 
Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine,  particu- 
larly as  the  admission  of  100.000  homeless 
European  Jews.  Their  activities  also  tend  to 
weaken  the  general  reputation  of  the  JewisL 
people  and  other  minorities  in  the  United 
States,  to  increase  religious  and  racial  ten- 
sion, and  to  strengthen  nationalistic,  isola- 
tionist, antl-Semltlc,  and  Ku  Klux  Klan-like 
groups. 

Central  to  all  of  this  activity  is  the  Arab 
office  (at  Washington),  a  highly  financed 
ngency  registered  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  acting  for  the  seven  near  eastern 
governments  which  make  up  the  so-called 
Arab  League.  The  Arab  League  has  Inter- 
national headquarters  at  Cairo.  Egypt,  and 
acknowledges  the  leadership  of  the  Mufti — 
well-known  Nazi  collaborator  and  war  crim- 
inal. The  seven  governments  constituting 
the  league  are  feudal  or  theocratic  In  set-up 
and  do  not  represent  the  Arab  peoples  in  any 
democratic  sense.  [ 

FINANCED    THROUGH    LEND-LEASE? 

The  financial  resources  behind  these 
propaganda  and  agitational  activities  are 
evidently  almost  unlimited  and  are  suff;- 
clent  to  maintain  very  elaborate  headquar- 
ters In  Washington  (with  such  facilities  as  a 
private  bar  for  the  entertainment  of  guests ) . 
to  retain  the  most  expensive  public-relations 
consultants,  to  purchase  full-page  advertist;- 
ments  repeatedly  In  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  country,  to  buy  national  radio  time, 
and  to  send  a  body  of  lecturers  traveling 
about  the  United  States.  There  are  indica- 
tions (proof  for  which  might  be  disclosed  by 
official  Inquiry)  that  part  of  the  funds  In- 
volved may  have  been  diverted  from  lend- 
lease  sources  and  that  some  funds  may  have 
been  made  available  through  the  extralegal 
assistance  of  agencies  of  other  Allied  govern- 
ments. 

The  Arab  office  has,  In  advancing  Its  prop- 
aganda In  the  United  States,  cooperated 
with  some  of  the  most  extreme  anti-Semitic 
and  nationalist  bodies  In  the  country.  Be- 
lated organs  of  the  Arab  League  In  Canada 
and  Latin  America  have  pursued  a  similar 
course. 

These  charges  are  based  on  analysis  of  a 
large  number  of  separate  Instances.  Below 
are  cited  a  few  typical — but  not  extreme — 
examples. 

LECTURERS  FURNISHED  TO  StTBVERSIVES 

On  March  22,  1946,  a  notorious  an".!- 
Semitic  agitator,  H.  L.  Smith,  wrote  the  Arab 
office  requesting  them  to  send  an  offlc  al 
speaker  to  address  a  sympathetic  group  In 
Philadelphia.  This  Invitation  contained  tie 
statement  "Democracy  is  nothing  but  Je'v- 
ocracy"  and  referred  to  the  Jews  of  Phlladtl- 
pbia  as  "kikes." 

This  letter  was  received  by  Khloussy 
Khairy,  legally  registered  chief  of  the  Ar  ib 
office  and  referred  by  him  to  Anwar  Bey  Nasa- 
ashibl,  the  Arab  League's  most  distinguish  ;d 
spokesman  then  In  America.  On  March  25 
Nashashibl  accepted  Smith's  invitation. 
Subsequent  carefully  guarded  correspondence, 
In  which  the  secret  nature  of  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  was  emphasized,  was  in  many  ways 
reminiscent  of  well-known  Nazi  propaganda 
pattern.  Apart  from  other  evidence.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  un-American  attitudes  of 
the  group  arranging  this  meeting  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Arab  office,  be- 
cause these  attitudes  and  purposes  we:e 
clearly  set  forth  in  writing  in  the  InvlUtlc  a 
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Itself.     (Attached  are  photoetatlc  copl«s  of 
the  letters  quoted.) 

CXRALD  SMITH  TICS  SHOWN 

The  preceding  meeting  of  this  same  Phil- 
adelphia group.  Incidentally,  had  been  ad- 
dressed by  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith's  field  repre- 
sentative, In  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  veterans' 
organization  along  Nationalistic  and  antl- 
Semltlc  lines. 

Principal  unofficial  arm  of  Arab  propa- 
gandists in  America  Is  the  Institute  for  Arab- 
American  affairs,  whose  headquarters  are  lo- 
cated at  New  Tork.  The  Institute's  editor 
and  chief  propagandist  Is  a  man  named  H.  I. 
Katibah.  Before  Pearl  Harbor  Katibah  was 
director  of  the  defunct  Arab  National  League, 
a  body  closely  associated  with  and  promoted 
by  the  German -American  Bund,  official  Nazi 
propaganda  agency  In  this  country.  Files  of 
the  Weckruf  und  Beobachter  (the  Bund's 
newspaper)  contain  regular  reports  of  activi- 
ties of  Katlbah's  old  organization,  and  the 
official  World  Service  news  releases  of  the 
Nazi  government  recommended  that  Ameri- 
cans of  German  descent  should  extend  their 
support  to  the  Arab  National  League. 

This  same  man.  Katibah.  is  also  one  of 
the  three  publicly  announced  directors  of  the 
League  for  Peace  With  Justice  in  Palestine, 
whose  expensive  full-page  advertisements 
have  appeared  In  nearly  every  leading  news- 
paper of  the  United  States  and  several  other 
countries,  during  recent  weeks.  Attorney 
for  the  League  for  Peace  With  Justice  In 
Palestine  and  coauthor  of  many  of  Its  ad- 
vertisements, is  Hallam  M.  Richardson,  who 
served  as  attorney  for  Paul  Castorlna.  editor 
of  the  Blackshlrt  and  convicted  head  of  the 
prewar  American  Union  of  Fascists.  Rich- 
ardson was  also  closely  associated  as  counsel 
and  otherwise  with  Joseph  McWilliams  (now 
tmder  Federal  indictment  for  sedition),  and 
was  co-author  of  one  of  McWiliams'  most 
effective  propaganda  booklets.  In  addition 
to  other  duties  with  the  League  for  Peace 
With  Justice  in  Palestine,  Richardson  now 
serves  as  host  in  assembling  groups  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  whom  the  league  seeks  to 
Infect  with  Its  views. 

It  Is  significant  that  another  key  figure  In 
the  League  for  Peace  With  Justice  In  Pales- 
tine— one  of  the  five  founders  and  legal  In- 
corporators, but  a  man  who  prefers  to  keep 
out  of  public  sight — is  an  exceedingly 
wealthy  British  Industrialist  and  financier 
and  ex-RAF  officer,  Capt.  Charles  Passman. 
Passman,  although  he  heads  a  business  lo- 
cated largely  In  America,  continues  to  be  a 
British  subject  and  apparently  enjoys  Inti- 
mate ties  with  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
especially  In  relation  to  some  of  its  near 
eastern  affairs. 

Relationships  between  the  official  Arab 
office  and  the  "unofficial"  Institute  for  Arab- 
American  Affairs  are  so  close  that  requests 
for  speakers  directed  to  one  of  these  agencies 
are  apt  to  be  filled  by  representatives  of  the 
other  and  vice  versa.  Likewise,  nationally 
distributed  propaganda  advertisements 
signed  by  the  Institute,  and  other  advertise- 
ments signed  by  the  League  for  Peace  With 
Justice  in  Palestine,  were  In  fact  paid  for  by 
the  same  Individual — who  also  accompanied 
an  Arab  office  spokesman  before  the  State 
Department. 

In  addition  to  Katibah,  several  other  key 
figvires  of  the  Institute  for  Arab-American 
Affairs — Including  the  chairman  of  its  exec- 
utive committee — were  also  officers  of  the  old 
Bund-associated  Arab  National  League. 

IMPLICATED  WitH  NAZI  SPT 

A  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which 
these  propagandists  have  maintained  an  un- 
broken line  of  activity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  The  Arab  World,  top-ranking  "slick- 
paper"  Arab  publication,  now  issued  from 
New  York.  Its  editor,  George  Khelrallah, 
was  another  officer  of  the  defunct  Arab  Na- 
tional League.    It  was  Khlerallab  to  whom 


the  notorious  German  radio  spy,  Wheeler- 
Hlll — now  serving  a  long  Federal  p>enltentiar7 
sentence — arranged  the  transfer  of  extensive 
funds,  before  Pearl  Harbor.  "Our  own  or- 
ganization will  work  with  you  100  percent," 
Wheeler-HUl  promised. 

The  principal  West  Coast  publicist  for 
these  groups,  Salem  Bader.  who  arranged 
Nation-wide  radio  hook-ups  for  spokesmen 
cf  the  various  Arab  governments  during  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  Is  also  a  regular 
contributor  to  subversive  and  raclstlc  publi- 
cations, including  such  papers  as  "Women's 
Voice"  (monthly  issued  by  "We.  the  Mothers." 
Chicago-Detroit  "Nationalist"  group  men- 
tioned in  the  Federal  sedition  conspiracy  in- 
dictments) and  The  Broom  (west  coast  finti- 
Semitlc  and  isolationist  weekly,  whose  edi- 
tor is  under  Federal  indictment  for  sedition). 

MISREPRESENTATION  CHARGED 

Under  terms  of  the  McCormack  Act  (For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act)  the  Arab  of- 
fice is  registered  in  Washington  as  an  agen- 
cy "to  cultivate  and  promote  the  friendly 
relations  and  mutual  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Arab  world."  No 
reference  whatsoever  is  made  to  conducting 
a  high-powered  political  agitation  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  near  eastern  poLcies, 
nor  to  activities  having  to  do  with  the  dis- 
semination of  domestic  propaganda  directed 
against  loyal  religious  or  racial  minorities  In 
the  United  States. 

During  the  past  6  weeks  the  Arab  of- 
fice and  its  principals  have  adopted  a  much 
bolder  policy.  In  openly  acknowledging  the 
spiritual  and  political  leadership  of  the 
Grand  Mufti,  Amln-El-Husselnl.  who  was 
a  close  and  trusted  collaborator  of  Hitler,  and 
whose  responsibility  as  a  war  criminal  and 
outstanding  Moslem  quisling  has  been  un- 
equivocally stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson. 
The  Mufti's  short-wave  radio  broadcasts  to 
Americans  of  Syrian  and  Arabic  extraction, 
during  the  war.  rank  near  the  bottom  in  the 
record  of  traitorous  deeds  committed  by 
Axis  agents.  Nevertheless,  the  Arab  office. 
In  its  official  organ  (see  Arab  News  Bulletin, 
June  15,  1946).  unbltishingly  refers  to  the 
Mufti  as  "a  slnglemlnded  and  coura|;eous 
patriot." 

It  Is  our  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate official  Investigation  be  instituted  to 
discover  whether  these  activities  do  not  con- 
stitute flagrant  violations  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  they  Involve  the  con- 
duct of  extensive  foreign  propaganda 
activities  under  circumstances  not  within 
the  terms  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act;  to  determine  whether  these  activities 
have  been  financed  through  credits  origi- 
nally secured  for  wartime  purposes  under 
lend-lease  or  similar  arrangements,  either 
directly  from  the  American  Government  or 
Indirectly  through  the  treasury  of  a  third 
country;  and  further,  to  determine  what 
cognizance  American  foreign  policy  should 
take  of  these  various  activities. 

STATEMENT  BY  PROF.  JAMES  H.  SHELDON,  AfMlN- 
ISTUATTVE  CHAIRMAN  NONSCCTARIAN  AMTINAZI 
LEAGUK.  IN  SUPPORT  OF  INVESTIGATION  OF  ARAB 
PROPAGANDA  IM  THE  UNITEO  STATES 

The  resolution  propx)6efi  an  investigation  of 
foreign  expenditures  In  the  United  States  for 
carrying  on  a  program  of  propaganda  and 
agitation,  In  a  manner  which  either  involves 
the  application  of  provisions  of  the  Mc- 
Cormack Act  (Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act),  or  else  requires  the  consideration  of 
new  legislation  to  extend  that  act. 

A  presentation  of  what  Is  already  known 
about  Arab  League  propaganda  In  the  United 
dtates,  and  related  lines  of  agitation,  would 
take  many  hours.  I  intend  merely  to  say  why 
this  subject  requires  congressional  study,  and 
^nil.  unices  your  committee  otherwise  re- 
axiests,  leave  the  presentation  of  Ep>eclflc  evl- 
oence  for  another  time.  I  have  at  hand  ade- 
quate documentary  evidence  to  support  every 


charge  I  shall  make — and  that  evidence  la 
•TEllable  to  you. 
We  charge — 

1.  The  Arab  office  (which  represents  seven 
Arab  countries  here  in  Washington)  is  en- 
gaged In  a  lu-oad  international  propaganda 
In  violation  of  the  terms  of  its  registration — 
if  not  in  violation  of  the  strict  letter  of  the 
present  act  then  certainly  in  violation  of  its 
spirit. 

When  It  registered  with  the  Jtuttce  Depart- 
ment, under  the  McCormack  Act,  the  Arab 
office  said:  "The  office  shall  In  its  best  en- 
deavors seek  to  cultivate  and  promote  the 
friendly  relations  and  mutual  understanding 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Arab  world."  Nothing  was  said  about  carry- 
ing on  a  high-powered  expensive  propaganda 
campaign  to  try  to  turn  the  American  people 
against  a  course  of  action  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  committed  our 
coimtry — as,  for  example,  in  connection  with 
the  report  of  the  Anglo- American  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  on  Palestine.  Fighting 
against  the  report  of  the  Anglo-American 
Commission — and  even  collaborating  with 
simUarly  minded  subversive.  anti-Semitic 
and  pro-Nazi  forces  in  the  United  States — 
actually  constitutes  the  main  program  of  the 
Arab  office  today.  This  is  a  program  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  official 
purpose  of  promoting  friendly  relations.  It 
Is  in  fact  contrary  to  the  democratic  tradi- 
tions of  this  country,  and  tends  to  weaken 
the  foundations  of  our  republican  form  of 
government.  Such  activities  are  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  the  Arab  office's  official  registra- 
tion— but  because  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  was  not  drafted  to  cover  exactly 
this  kind  of  situation.  I  am  not  sure  how  far 
we  can  go  toward  meting  out  effective  punish- 
ment, unless  the  Judiciary  Committee  wants 
to  bring  out  the  facts  and  recommend 
strengthening  the  statutes. 

a.  The  Arab  office  is  engaged  in  close  col- 
laboration with  groups  whose  subversive 
character  is  well  known,  and  the  effect  of 
whose  activities  is  to  spread  religious  and 
racial  hate  in  our  country  by  concentrating 
on  the  anti-Jewish  propaganda  line,  which 
the  Nazis  declared  to  be  their  most  success- 
ful weapon,  these  groups  seek,  not  only  to 
attain  their  foreign  political  objectives,  but 
also  to  divert  American  attention  from  the 
dangerous  plight  of  Christian  minorities  in 
the  Near  East. 

To  mention  a  single  example,  I  cite  the  case 
of  a  semi-secret  meeting  arranged  by  one  of 
the  most  notorious  propaganda  agitators  In 
Philadelphia,  along  with  the  Arab  office,  in 
March  and  AprU  of  this  year.  On  March  22 
H.  L.  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  a  wealthy  retired 
merchant  who  iti  the  chief  local  backer  for 
the  notorious  rabble  rourer.  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith,  wrote  to  the  Arab  office  at  the  Ward- 
man  Park  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C.  asking 
them  to  send  him  a  speaker.-  There  was  no 
possibility  that  the  Arab  office  could  faU  to 
know  who  it  was  dealing  with,  for  H.  L. 
Smith  wrote.  In  his  letter  to  the  Arab  office, 
the  most  scurrilous  attacks  on  the  American 
system  of  religious  liberty.  Like  Hitler,  he 
wrote  "Democracy  is  nothing  but  Jewocracy" 
and  he  referred  to  the  Jewish  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, including  many  loyal  veterans,  as 
kikes.  A  friendly  diplomatic  agency  re- 
ceiving such  a  letter  would  either  call  the 
FBI,  or  throw  the  letter  into  the  waste  paper 
basket,  but  not  so,  at  the  Arab  office.  A 
Mr.  Khairy,  who  is  registered  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  as  a  foreign  agent,  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Arab  office,  took  Mr.  Smith's  in- 
tltatlon,  and  endorsed  it  and  handed  it  over 
to  a  Mr.  Nashasbibi  who  represents  one  of 
the  two  great  families  of  so-called  Arabian 
nobility.  In  Palestine,  and  Mr.  Nashashibl. 
after  he  had  read  Smith's  disgraceful  in- 
vitation, wrote  "It  would  give  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  come  and  address"  the  Philadel- 
phia group. 
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Here  Is  the  unbelievable  picture  of  a  for- 
eign Beml-dlplomatlc  agency  engaging  In  an 
Insolent  attempt  to  turn  Americana  against 
each  other,  and  subvert  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  religion  In  our  country! 

There  are  plenty  of  other  examples  to  Jus- 
tify this  same  charge,  that  the  Arab  oflBce  Is 
engaged  In  close  collaboration  with  sub- 
versive groups  In  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amount  of  this  agitation  Is  so 
great  as  to  Justify  the  Congress  looking  Into 
It. 

3.  Leaders  in  this  propaganda  activity  are 
the  same  men  who  tried  to  betray  Amer- 
icans of  near  eastern  extraction  Into  the 
hands  of  the  axis  during  the  war.  and  In 
the  period  of  Nazi  bund  activity  from  1933  up 
to  Pearl  Harbor. 

This  is  true  with  regard  to  the  "oJBclal" 
Arab  agencies  (who  regard  che  mufti,  Amln 
el-Husseinl,  a  known  war  criminal,  as  their 
leader),  and  It  is  even  more  truj  with  re- 
gard to  the  unofficial  groups  working  in  con- 
ce't  with -them. 

For  example,  the  most  powerful  "unofficial" 
arm  of  Arab  propaganda  is  the  New  York 
agency  called  the  Institute  for  Arab-Ameri- 
can Affairs.  Inc.  This  agency  works  closely 
with  the  Arab  office,  even  supplying  speak- 
ers to  groups  which  apply  to  the  Arab  office, 
but  where,  for  some  reason,  the  office  does 
not  want  to  send  an  official  spokesman. 

The  chief  propagandist  and  editor  for  the 
Institute  for  Arab-American  Affairs  Is  a  man 
named  H.  I.  Katlbah.  and  he  Is  the  very 
same  man  who  was  director  of  the  prewar 
Arab  organization  In  the  United  States  that 
was  associated  with  the  Nazi  Bund.  Just  as 
the  bund  was  supposed  to  make  German- 
Americans  into  Nazis,  so  the  Arab  National 
League,  of  which  this  man  was  director,  was 
supposed  to  make  Americans  of  near  east- 
ern extraction  Into  Nazis. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  organization 
of  which  Katlbah  was  director,  is  evident 
from  publications  of  the  Nazi  Bund  on  the 
one  hand,  as  well  as  from  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage press  of  the  United  States.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  not  long  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
leading  Arabic  newspaper  In  America,  Al- 
Hoda,  openly  admitted  this  Arab-Nazi  con- 
nectloi),  a'nd  urged  Aiab-Araericanj  no  longer 
to  follow  the  false  leadership  of  the  Oerman 
affiliated  agitators. 

Let  us  return  now  to  what  these  same 
propagandists  are  doing  today  under  the 
leadership  of  the  same  director,  Katlbah. 

The  most  expensive  work  of  these  Arab 
groups  has  been  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  full-page  advertisements  In  all  of  our 
leading  newspapers,  attacking  the  report  of 
the  Anglo-American  Ccmmlsslon  of  In- 
quiry on  Palestine.  These  ads,  costing  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  have  also  been  placed 
In  papers  In  France  and  other  countries, 
over  the  signature  of  a  New  York  group  close- 
ly associated  with  the  Arab  cause.  These  ads 
all  bear  the  signature  of  this  same  propa- 
gandist, Katibah.  who  was  director  of  the 
prewar  organization  whose  activities  were  so 
closely  related  to  the  Nazi  line  as  to  be  re- 
ported weekly  In  the  official  German-lan- 
guage newspaper  of  the  bund.  I  have  here 
samples  of  such  reports.  (Note  that  the 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Arab  National 
League  and  of  the  reelection  of  Fritz  Kuhu 
to  the  headship  of  the  bund  appear  In  ad- 
joining (Columns.) 

The  paper  organization  which  signs  these 
advertisements,  by  the  way,  is  known  as  the 
League  for  Peace  with  Justice  In  Palestine. 
It  has  many  other  conn^tlons  with  sub- 
versive figures.  For  example,  the  man  who 
Is  Its  attorney  and  who  presided  at  a  luncheon 
the  other  day  In  which  it  sotight  to  influ- 
ence the  views  of  a  group  of  Christian  min- 
isters, is  the  very  same  man  who  has  for 
yccrs  been  a  close  adviser  to  the  indicted 
•editionist  Joseph  McWUliams.     This  man. 


Hall  am  M.  Richardson,  not  only  defended 
McWllUams  in  court  when  he  got  Into 
trouble,  but  also  wrote  the  preface  to  Mc- 
WllUams' booklets  addressed  to  our  ex-serv- 
icemen, In  a  vile  attempt  to  undermine  the 
Americanism  of  our  veterans.  It  is  perti- 
nent to  add  that  one  of  the  five  original 
incorporators  of  this  organization,  along  with 
Katlbah,  is  a  prominent  industrlalst  who  Is 
a  British  subject,  although  at  this  moment 
residing  in  New  York. 

Activities  of  all  of  these  groups  are  in- 
tricately bound  up  with  each  other.  For 
example,  the  founder  of  the  League  for 
Peace  with  Justice  In  Palestine,  named  Fried- 
man, makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  Is 
also  the  man  who  paid  for  half -page  propa- 
ganda advertisements  of  the  Institute  for 
Arab-American  Affairs  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  winter  and  collaborated  with 
the  Arab  Government  legations  in  officially 
presenting  their  case  to  the  Department  of 
State.  Apparently,  so  far  as  advertising  is 
concerned,  funds  of  the  Institute  and  funds 
of  the  league  were  mingled  with  each  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Dr.  K.  Totah,  head 
of  the  Institute,  had  occasion  to  write  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  and  the  British  Am- 
bassador about  political  subjects,  he  first 
consulted  the  Arab  office  and  wrote  Its  direc- 
tor, "We  depend  upon  you  to  do  whatever 
Is  necessary  with  the  proper  authorities." 
to  carry  out  the  action  demanded  In  the 
letters. 

A  striking  example  of  the  way  In  which 
Nazi-supported  Arab  propagandists — who  be- 
tween 1933  and  Pearl  Harbor  had  helped 
"soften  up"  the  peoples  of  near  eastern  ex- 
traction for  Hitler's  Ideological  penetration — ■ 
are  still  active  today,  under  Arab  League 
labels.  Is  to  be  found  In  the  case  of  George 
Khalralla.  Khairalla.  for  years  a  leading  offi- 
cer of  the  old  Bund-affiliated  Arab  National 
League,  was  on  many  occasions  the  avenue 
through  which  Nazi  funds  were  made  avail- 
able to  that  organization.  Today  he  Is  editor 
of  the  top-ranking  slick  Arab  publication, 
the  Arab  World,  which  Is  Issued  In  close 
collaboration  with  the  Institute  for  Arab- 
American  Affairs,  and  which  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  Arab  office  In  Washington. 
I  present  for  the  record  a  photostat  of  a 
letter  transmitting  funds  to  BLhalralla  in 
1939.  The  stationery  Is  that  of  a  branch  of 
the  German-American  Bund  and  the  sig- 
nature Is  that  of  James  Wheeler  Hill,  one  of 
the  most  skillfull  German  espionage  agents 
in  America,  who  Is  now  serving  a  long  sen- 
tence for  having  constructed  and  operated 
a  short-wave  sending  set  with  which  the 
Nazis  sought  to  transmit  military  secrets 
from  America  to  Berlin.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
man  to  whom  the  Arab  governments  turn 
for  help  today. 

4.  The  Arab  office  admits  to  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  the  notorious  Mufti  Amln 
El-Husseinl,  branded  as  a  war  criminal  by 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  and  known  as  a  man 
who  repeatedly  spoke  in  Arabic  over  the  Nazi 
short-wave  radio  in  an  attempt  to  cause 
American  soldiers  of  near  eastern  extraction 
to  desert  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  majority 
of  patriotic  citizens  were  demanding  the 
Muftis  apprehension  and  punishment,  after 
his  recent  "escape"  to  Cairo,  the  official  News 
Bulletin  of  the  Arab  office  for  June  15  again 
came  out  shamelessly  in  his  praise.  To  the 
Arab  office,  this  most  detested  of  the  world's 
quislings,  who  was  Hlmmler's  close  friend 
and  adviser.  Is  "a  single-minded  and  cou- 
rageous patriot"  (Arab  News  Bulletin,  June 
15,  1946).  Is  It  necessary  to  present  more 
evidence  as  to  the  evil  and  totalitarian  threat 
which  these  foreign  agents  are  holding  over 
our  country  under  the  protection  of  a  diplo- 
matic immtmity  which  they  have  dis- 
honored? 

5.  The  money  behind  these  agitations  comet 
from  foreign  sources. 


The  evidence  on  this  point  Is  obvious.  It 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  public  budgets  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  Iraq,  Trans-Jordan,  and  the  oth'jr 
Arab  states,  and  Is  available  without  much 
trouble  to  any  good  student  of  the  Arabic 
language  who  will  make  an  honest  transla- 
tion. A  part — but  only  a  small  part — of  the 
same  story  is  to  be  found  in  reports  filed  by 
the  Arab  countries  with  our  Justice  Depart- 
ir.ent.  When  the  Judiciary  Committee  makes 
an  Investigation  it  should  also  inquire 
whether  some  of  our  own  American  lenl- 
lease  money  has  not  found  its  way  back  into 
the  United  States,  and  perhaps  into  other 
Allied  countries,  and  been  used  to  suppcrt 
these  propaganda  activities. 

6.  This  agitation  is  apt  to  involve  tae 
United  States  in  troubles  with  other  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere,  because  the  Arab 
office  In  Washington  serves  as  clearinghouse 
for  similar  propaganda  in  Canada,  Mexi<;o, 
and  elsewhere.  I  present  for  the  record  a 
particularly  obnoxious  group  of  publications. 
In  the  Spanish  language,  now  being  d  s- 
tributed  by  Arab  agencies  in  the  Argentine. 
Some  of  these  are  translated  directly  frcm 
original  propaganda  publications  distributed 
by  the  Nazis.  The  Argentine  agents  who  d:s- 
trlbuted  them  report  their  activities  to  the 
Arab  office  in  Washington.  These  exhibits 
were  in  fact  removed  from  one  such  report 
mailed  frcm  the  Argentine  to  Washington. 

A  leading  Arab  agent  carrying  on  simlar 
work  in  Mejcico  was  recently  deported,  as  soon 
as  discovered. 

It  Is  well  known  that  during  the  entire 
period  of  World  War  II  Axis-afflllated  Arab 
spokemen  directed  a  campaign  against  the 
United  States  by  means  of  Nazi  propaganda 
published  in  Arabic  language  periodic  ils 
and  Issued  from  German  controlled  print- 
ing establishments  In  Buenos  Aires.  All  of 
these  printers  were  listed  on  the  official 
United  States  List  of  Blocked  Nationals.  It 
is  known  that  shipments  of  their  publica- 
tions were  stopped  and  condemned  by  ihe 
hundreds,  by  United  States  censorship  f  u- 
thorities  during  the  war.  The  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  writing  and  publishing  of 
this  Arab-Nazi  material  are  Indentlcal  with 
those  with  whom  the  now  defunct  Arab  Na- 
tional League  worked  prior  to  Pearl  Hart  or, 
and  with  whom  the  defunct  league's  succes- 
sor bodies  are  again  actively  coUaborat.ng 
today. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  can 
easily  verify  this  point  from  fljes  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Censorship,  Division  of  Publications. 

7.  This  invest  gallon  must  be  undertaken 
in  the  present  session  else  the  respon- 
sible parties  may  escape  or  conceal  their 
tracks.  Anwar  Nashashibi,  the  Arab  agent 
involved .  In  the  Philadelphia  episode  de- 
scribed above,  has  already  managed  to  le:-ve 
the  country.  The  press  reported  that  his 
recall  was  the  result  of  news  stories  follow- 
ing the  insertion  of  our  memorandum  to 
President  Truman  in  the  Congressional 
Recoed  on  May  7.  This  man,  however,  was 
only  a  tool.  His  immediate  boss,  who  g£ve 
him  his  instructions,  remains  in  Washing- 
ton. We  must  act  now,  before  these  aglia- 
tors,  whose  technique  we  can  expose,  are 
succeeded  by  a  more  subtle  and  more  highly 
paid  crew,  whose  work  It  may  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  uncover. 

The  Justice  Department  Is  already  alort 
and  studying  the  situation.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  statutes  may  not  cover  these 
situations  adequately — In  fact,  as  in  so 
many  cases  of  wartime  treason,  the  man  le- 
spousible  for  forging  the  Ideological  bulk  ts 
that  killed  cur  boys,  may  go  free,  while  tie 
poor  soldier,  who  only  followed  orders,  is 
made  to  suffer.  Here  Is  the  task  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee:  to  bring  to  light  thie 
facts  as  to  this  particular  postwar  propegrnna 
nexus,  while  It  is  still  time  to  act  on  ilie 
situation  by  proper  legislative  remedies. 
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Vital  Issue  at  Stake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1946 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  previously  granted  me,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Northwest  Farm  News, 

I  feel  that  this  editorial  reviews  very 
thoughtfully  the  whole  problem,  past, 
present,  and  future,  that  stands  before 
the  country  in  the  matter  of  whether 
our  economy  shall  move  on  to  a  con- 
trolled status,  shall  revert  to  the  regu- 
lated free  economy,  or  whether,  as  some 
reactionaries  wish,  we  shall  move  in  the 
direction  of  a  free  and  unregulated 
economy. 

VITAL  JBSXTK  AT  STAKE 

When  the  heat  of  the  battle  over  price 
control  and  OPA  has  been  forgotten,  the 
country  will  gradually  come  to  see  that  some- 
thing more  than  prices  of  the  next  12  months 
or  so  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  controversy. 
That  something  goes  back  to  the  vei-y  founda- 
tions of  this  Nation's  economic  system  which 
was  planned  to  assure  to  every  citizen  as  free 
a  chance  as  possible  to  paddle  his  own  canoe 
or  steer  his  boat  as  he  deemed  best  so  long 
as  he  did  not  trespass  upon  the  same  right 
of  other  citizens.  Whether  this  country  was 
to  continue  as  free  a  land  as  possible,  a  land 
of  government  by  law  rather  than  by  per- 
sonal rule,  or  whether  we  were  to  continue 
the  swing  toward  the  permanent  government 
economic  management  resorted  to  in  Europe 
was  a  deeper  seated  issue  at  stake.  Whatever 
the  outcome  as  to  prices,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Congress  may  be  given  credit 
for  holding  the  desire  to  preserve  a  free 
America  above  the  political  coercion  of  big, 
easily  prejudiced  voting  groups. 

During  the  past  14  years  of  depression  and 
war  It  should  be  remembered  the  free  people 
of  the  48  United  States  relinquished  a  great 
deal  of  their  normal  right  of  self-determina- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  In  order  to 
gr  quick  action  to  meet  emergency  condi- 
tions of  those  periods.  The  Congress,  poorly 
organized  and  unequipped  to  \n-ork  out  in- 
stairtly  In  detail  the  maze  of  problems  con- 
cerning this  country's  highly  complicate'i, 
interwoven  economy  during  these  emer- 
gency periods,  had  no  recourse  but  to  dele- 
gate temporary  extralegal  powers  to  the 
President  and  agents  he  might  appoint. 
Thus  was  brought  about  the  war  period's 
complex  array  of  overlapping  bureau.*,  ad- 
ministrations, authorities  and  their  thou- 
sands of  big  and  little  administrators,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees,  all 
forming  a  personal  supergovernment  never 
known  in  this  country  before.  And  thus  it 
came  about  that  the  decision  of  a  mere 
clerk  might  supersede  the  normal  law  and 
sometimes  imposed  the  most  arbitrary  un- 
just and  uncalled  for  interference  with  one- 
time free  citizens  who  were  all  the  while 
doing  their  best  to  produce  or  serve  to  meet 
the  Nation's  need. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  and  disap- 
pointing as  well  as  most  necessary  of  these 
agencies  of  temporary  super-government  has. 
In  fact,  been  OPA.  Congress  enacted  the 
price-control  law  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  Nation's  economy  on  as  even  a  keel  as 
possible  during  the  period  of  scarcities  which 
the  war  was  certain  to  cause.  But  Congress 
as  a  whole,  and  much  of  the  Nation  with  It. 


became  steadily  more  and  more  Incensed 
as  extremists  assumed  contrcd  of  price  con- 
.  trol  and  attempted  to  turn  It  to  pui-poses 
never  intended  when  the  law  was  passed. 
It  had  come  to  be  operated.  In  fact,  In  the 
very  evident  attempt  to  convert  it  to  e  con- 
tinuing regulatory  authority  over  all  produc- 
tion and  distribution  throughout  the  United 
States  indefinitely.  Thus  the  extremists  In 
OPA  brought  about  its  now  evident  early 
doom. 

BETTER    tmDERSTANDING     BT    ALL    NEBSED     NOW 

In  trying  to  Impose  their  impractical  and 
sometimes  experimental  theories  upon  the 
Nation's  entire  production  system,  and  in 
blindly  Ignoring  failures  of  production  to 
meet  the  Nation's  needs  under  their  Inflexi- 
ble, chart-bound  methods,  OPA  brought 
upon  itself  the  settled  distrust  of  a  large  mar 
Jorlty  of  Congress  which  has  been  adamantly 
resolved  for  weeks  past  to  take  back  as  r.ipidly 
as  possible  the  temporary  powers  which  have 
been  considered  greatly  abused  and  ex- 
ceeded. 

Government  controls,  however,  are  atlU  a 
necessary  safeguard  to  prevent  prices  from 
getting  out  of  bounds  during  the  remaining 
period  that  may  be  required  while  pioduc- 
tlon  builds  up  to  the  point  where  competition 
will  hold  them  to  reasonable  levels.  But 
equally  now.  as  pointed  out  before  on  this 
page.  Is  the  actual  production  of  the  goods 
and  services  which  people  have  so  long  been 
waiting  for.  In  some  lines,  such  as  dairy 
and  livestock,  controls  have  proven  not  prac- 
tical because  they  discourage  production  too 
much. 

In  ordinary  times  people  are  producing 
while  they  are  earning  so  there  are  always 
goods  to  be  bought  with  the  money  or  serv- 
ices available  to  spend  It  for.  During  the 
war  the  government  poured  more  money  in- 
to the  pockets  of  workers  and  nearly  all 
producers  than  they  had  ever  possessed  be- 
fore, but  much  of  the  vast  outpouring  of 
billions  went,  of  course,  for  destructiv.;  pur- 
poses. There  was  consequently,  as  everybody 
is  aware,  not  enough  produced  that  people 
wanted  that  could  be  bought  with  the 
money. 

But  now  nearly  a  year  has  gone  by  since 
the  war  was  all  ended.  People  are  stlil  wait- 
ing for  most  of  the  things  they  have  wanted. 
Farmers  are  waiting  for  tools  and  machin- 
ery. Manufacturers  are  waiting  for  metals 
while  factories  of  all  kinds  are  looking  for 
short  supplies  of  all  kinds  and  also  for  labor. 
Wages  were  raised — a  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
all  production.  But  OPA  held  back  too 
long,  refusing  any  or  sufficient  raise  in  selling 
prices  of  some  of  the  most  needed  goods. 
Pricing  methods  must  be  flexible  enough  so 
that  prices  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  produc- 
tion costs  and  allow  a  profit  inducement  or 
store  shelves  and  warehouse  floors  will  con- 
tinue empty. 

As  consumers,  it  seems  clear  that  people 
must  keep  on  exercising  patience  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation.  Production 
and  distribution  from  farm  and  mine  to  fac- 
tory and  store  is  the  only  solution  for  the 
present  great  gap  between  needs  and  sup- 
ply. Consumers  must  get  used  to  the  new 
fact  that  the  government  Is  getting  out  of, 
the  subsidy  business,  leaving  them  to  pay 
more  of  the  full  price  of  the  foods  they  buy. 

Most  of  all,  probably  there  needs  to  be 
patience,  too,  on  the  part  of  workers.  More 
man-hours  of  labor — many  more — are  needed 
than  are  being  furnished  by  trained  workers 
ready  to  go  to  work.  This  applies  to  produc- 
tion of  all  manner  of  goods  and  commodities. 
Dealers  of  so  simple  a  thing  as  kodak  film 
complain  that  their  shipments  are  being  cut 
a  third  below  last  year,  due  to  shortage  of 
metal  for  the  spools,  as  well  as  shortage  of 
labor  and  the  shortened  workweek,  with 
metal  shortage  also  due  to  labor  shortage. 
Supplies  of  every  kind  are  way  below  what 


they  might  have  been  were  It  not  for  the 
strikes  that  paralysed  production  in  so  many 
vital  industries  last  winter.  More  strikes 
and  more  wage  raises  InqxMed  too  soon  will 
only  mean  more  halting  of  production,  more 
waiting  by  consumers,  more  raising  of  prices. 
Time  must  be  allowed  for  channels  of 
production  to  get  Into  high  gear,  for  the  right 
workers  to  find  their  right  places,  for  goods 
of  every  kind  to  flow,  and  services  to  become 
available.  Then,  and  not  tmtU  then,  can 
prices  and  wages  throughout  this  greatest  of 
all  national  production  systems  be  brought 
Into  balance  or  stabilized.  After  all,  it  is 
prices  that  make  possible  the  payment  of 
wages — make  possible  the  production  of  food 
or  goods. 


The    Seventy-ninth    Confress    and    the 
Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxnrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2. 1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  has  dealt 
generously  with  the  farmer,  as  have  all 
Democratic  administrations  in  the  past, 
a  perusual  of  the  record  of  the  past  2 
years  will  show.  The  farmers  of  the 
Nation  know  the  great  benefits  which 
came  to  them  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  they  have  only 
to  study  the  legislative  acts  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  to  see  that  the  present 
Democratic  administration  likewise  has 
dedicated  itself  to  bettering  conditions 
for  the  farm  owners  and  those  who  work 
on  farms. 

Personally.  I  have  always  given  my 
support  to  legislation  helpful  to  the 
farmer  with  the  thought  foremost  in  my 
mind  that  we  should  insure  them  against 
depression  years  such  as  they  knew  In 
the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties.  It 
hasn't  been  so  long  ago  that  the  average 
farmer  In  this  country  was  In  desperate 
plight.  We  can  recall  how  Roosevelt 
came  to  their  rescue  and  how  he  quickly 
restored  them  to  their  proper  place  In  our 
Nation's  economic  life.  Agriculture  will 
profit  for  many,  many  years  to  come  by 
the  progressive  programs  instituted  by 
the  Democratic  national  administration 
since  1933.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
enumerate  the  helpful  legislation  which 
Congress  in  those  years,  under  Demo- 
cratic Party  leadership,  enacted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers. 

In  this  present  Congress,  In  addition 
to  getting  the  farmer  higher  prices,  we 
passed  new  laws  to  increase  the  farmers' 
markets  and  enable  millions  of  tenant 
farmers  to  become  farm  owners. 

The  dominant  philosophy  behind  most 
of  Congress'  farm  legislation  during  the 
past  2  years  that  I  have  been  a  member 
lias  been  the  desire  to  secure  abundant 
production  and  abundant  consumption. 
The  farmers  showed  during  the  war  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  what  they  can  pro- 
duce. The  question  now  is  finding  a 
place  to  put  the  products  they  turn  out. 
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One  of  the  most  Important  measures 
for  that  purpose  Is  an  act  greatly  In- 
creasing the  Agriculture  Department's 
research  activities.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized appropriation  to: 

First.  Develop  new  agricultural  com- 
modities as  well  as  new  uses  for  old  ones. 

Second.  Provide  marketing  research 
on  how  to  get  farm  products  quickly  and 
economically  to  the  consumer.  This  will 
Include  experimentation  with  packaging, 
freezing,  and  dehydration. 

Farm  leaders  also  backed  permanent 
establishment  of  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram and  legislation  aimed  at  increasing 
foreign  trade  to  provide  more  markets 
for  farm  products. 

The  farmers  of  America  have  enjoyed 
greater  prosperity  in  the  last  10  years 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  But  they  must  be  on  their  guard 
to  protect  the  gains  they  have  made. 
They  should  remember  the  policies  of  a 
few  years  back  that  brought  them  to 
the  brink  of  catastrophe,  and  if  they  will 
look  closely  Into  the  history  books  they 
will  discover  that  each  time  a  reactionary 
administration  was  in  power,  farm  prices 


began  to  fall,  markets  began  to  disappear 
and  farms  went  to  the  banks  on  mort- 
gage foreclosures.  Agriculture  depends 
on  progressive,  democratic  legislation  to 
continue  to  prosper — and  to  avoid  a  re- 
turn to  the  bottom  prices  of  the  depres- 
sion.   Experience  teaches  that. 


Americanism  Versus  the  PAC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  one  Clifford  T.  McAvoy,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  described  as  the  director  of  the 
Political  Action  Committee  of  the  UE- 
CIO,  visited  my  congressional  district  for 
the  express  purpose  of  telling  the  people 
there  how  to  vote  in  the  fall  election. 

M'AVOT,  CLDTORD 


As  Mr.  McAvoy's  approach  followed 
the  old  Communist  line,  I  felt  it  was  my 
duty  to  inquire  into  his  background  and 
antecedents.  I  accordingly  addressed 
the  following  letter: 

HOXTSE  COMMriTEE  INVZSTIGATING  UN-AMZSICAIT 
I    AC'I'lVl'llLS, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Gentlemen:  I  will  greatly  appreciate  a  re- 
p>ort  from  you  as  to  whether  Clifford  McAvoy, 
Washington,  D.  C,  national  director  of  the 
PAC  for  the  UE-CIO,  haB  ever  been  cited  by 
your  committee,  and  if  so,  what  are  the 
cltatlotis. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hacwen  C.  Fulus. 

I  received  the  following  reply: 
Hon.  Hadwen  C.  FVlleh, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Sib:  In  response  to  your  Inquiry  of 
July  31,  I  enclose  herewith  Information  con- 
cerning Clifford  McAvoy.    I  hope  It  wUl  be 
helpful. 

Yours  very  truly. 

John  W.  Carringtok, 
Clerk,  Committee  on   Vn-American 
Activities,   House   of  Representa- 
tives. 


Organization 


Council  for  Pan-.\merican  Democracy. 


School  for  Democracy — 

United  N'ationsBall 

Yorltville  Joint  Committee  to  Lift  Spaoisb  Embargo. 


Activity 


Signer  of  open  letter  to  the  President  of  Brazil  to  save 
Luiz  Carlos  Prestes. 

Ouest  lecturer 

Participant 

Speaker -. 


Publication 


Xew  Masses,  Dec.  3,  IMO,  p.  28. 

Catalog  and  Program,  January  194i 
Daily  Worker,  Jan.  11,  1943,  p.  3. 
Daily  Worker,  Feb,  14, 1939,  p.  6. 


M'AVOT,  curroRo  T. 


American  Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Freedom Sponsor  of  Citizens  Rally,  Apr.  13, 1940 


American  Committee  (or  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom. 


Do. 


AiMriean  Fe<leration  of  Teachers 

Bees  letter  on  Franco  In  reply  to  Sedgwick 

Committee  for  Citizenship  Rights 

Oonaittee  to  Defend  America  by  Keeping  Out  of  War. 
Communist  Party 


Conference  on  Constitutional  Liberties  In  America. 


Consumer-Farmer  Milk  Cooperative 

National  Federation  for  Coustitutioual  Liberties — 

De : 

Do 


National  CouncQ  of  American-Soviet  Friendship. 

Do 

Do 


National  Emergfncy  Conference  for  Democratic  Rights.. 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties 

Do 

NewMMBM 

Nev  York  ConaMM  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom.... 
New  York  Ctmtmmmtat  Inalienable  Rights 

Do 

New  York  State  Conference  on  National  Unity 

Open  letter  to  .\meriean  Liberals 

Opeu  letter  for  closer  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Open  letter  on  Harry  Bridges ; 

Open  letter  to  President  Roosevelt 


Refuiree  Seholarship  and  Peace  Campaign. 

Schappet  Defeme  Committee 

Do 


Soviet  Russia  Today. 
Teachers  Union  573... 


Panel  speaker  at  conference. 


New  Y'ork  Conference;  supporter 

Denounced  John  L.  Cbilds'  resignation. 
Signer. 


Endorser 

Sponsor 

Signer  of  the  statement  to  the  President  defending  the 

Communist  Party  (New  Y'ork  City). 
Sponsor 


Consumer  director 

Executive  committee  member - ».... 

"Signer  of  appeal  on  behalf  of  Darcy  (Communist) 

Signer  of  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
opposing  renewal  of  the  Dies  committee. 

Member,  Speakers'  Bureau 

Sponsor,  Congre^  of  American-Soviet  Friendship 

Sponsor 


Signer  of  open  letter  on  Dies  committee.. 

Signer  of  ojien  letter 

Sponsor 

(Contributor 

Member,  board  of  directors 

Guest  of  honor,  conference,  July  29, 1940. 

Vice  president 

Member 

Signer 


do. 
do. 


Signer,  protest  against  attack  on  right  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  use  ballot. 

Member,  board  of  sponsors .... . .. 

Signer  of  appeal 

Sponsor 


Issued  statement  In  support  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 

Socialist  Republics. 
Suspended  by  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council, 

New  Y'ork  City. 


CiUt  ions  from  hearings  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities:  Public  hearings,  appendix  t^,  pp.  16W,  1680;  executive  hearings,  pp.  3254,  3333 


Leaflet,  Citizens  Rally,  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City,  Apr.  13,  1940,  sponsored  by  Kmet^ 
can  Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual 
Freedom. 

Program,  Fifth  National  Conference,  Atlantlo 
City,  N.  J.,  Mar.  29-30, 1941. 

Daily  Worker,  Oct.  5, 1940,  p.  2. 

Daily  Worker,  Jan.  4, 1939,  p.  8. 

Daily  Worker,  Mar.  8, 1938,  p.  3. 

Letterhead,  Jan.  10, 1942.  ' 

Ix^tterhead,  Aug.  10, 1940. 

Daily  Worker,  Mar.  5, 1941,  p.  ». 

Program  leaflet,  "Call  to  a  Conference  on  Con- 
stitutional Liberties  In  America,"  June  7,  IMO, 


'V- 


hy  a  Milk  Cooperative?"  back  cover. 
Letterhead,  July  3, 1942. 
Daily  Worker.  Dec.  19, 1940.  p.  5. 
Leaflet,  attached  to  imdated  letterhead. 

Leaflet,  "Hear  About  the  U.  S.  8.  "R." 
Daily  Worker.  Oct.  30,  1943,  p.  5. 
"Call  to  the  Congress  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship, N'ov.  (i-8,  1943,"  p.  4  (pamphlet). 
Daily  Worker,  May  13,  1940,  pp.  1,  8. 
Booklet.  "600  Prominent  Americans,"  p.  SB, 
lyctterhead.  dated  Nov.  6, 1940. 
New  Masses,  Aug.  3,  1943,  p.  20. 
Letterhead.  Jan.  2, 1941. 
Daily  Worker.  July  28,  1940,  p.  3,  column  4. 
Letterhead,  Nov.  25,  1941. 
Program  leaflet,  Dec.  6, 1941. 
Soviet  Russia  Today,  March  1937,  pp.  14,  Ifi, 
Soviet  Russia  Today,  September  1939,  p.  25. 
Daily  Worker.  July  19, 1942.  p.  4. 
Daily  Worker,  July  23, 1940,  p.  1,  column  & 

Letterhead.  Aug.  3, 1939. 
Daily  Worker,  Feb.  4,  1942,  p.  5. 
Pamphlet,"In  the  Case  of  Morris  U.  Schappee," 

p.  9. 
Soviet  Russia  Today.  November  1911,  p.  \l. 

Daily  Worker,  Jan.  20, 1939,  p.  5. 


That  Mr.  McAvoy  has  been  cited  37 
times  by  the  House  committee  for  his 
un-American  activities  was  no  8xirprls$ 
to  me.    That  be  tries  to  hide  his  Com- 


ipunlst  schemes  behind  a  cloak  of  bpnest 
working  men  and  wqiq^  1$  qq  ^urbmi 
^ther,  for  that  is  aa  old  Communlsi  trick 
with  whiskers  on  ii 


However,  Mr.  McAvoy  and  his  handful 
of  immediate  followers,  either  sincere 
^nd  deluded  or  of  his  own  ilk,  will  fool  no 
the  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  or  anywhere 
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else,  unless  it  be  themselves.  For  there 
is  too  much  sound  Americanism  in  the 
Thirty-flflh  Congressional  District  for 
such  a  nefarious  scheme  to  make  any 
headway. 

Because  I  have  fought  them  as  vigor- 
ously as  I  know  how,  and  because  I  have 
worked  and  voted  for  the  American  way 
of  life  during  my  service  in  the  Congres.s, 
these  Communists,  however,  will  spare 
neither  money  nor  effort  to  assure  my 
defeat  at  the  polls  in  November.  Their 
only  hope  of  success  is  to  get  the  people 
to  believe  their  clever  but  lying  propa- 
ganda, and  this,  of  course,  is  a  vain  hope. 

The  money  they  have  already  spent  so 
freely  has  been  raised  in  part  from  un- 
willing working  people  over  whom  they 
have  obtained  control,  and  in  part  from 
funds  furnished  from  Moscow.  Can  you 
wonder  that  the  Congress  is  unwilling  to 
loan  money  to  Russia  when  it  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  Communists 
would  use  these  American  funds  in  an 
effort  to  communize  America? 

Many  Americans — the  farmer,  the 
veteran,  the  working  man  and  woman, 
the  businessman  and  hou.':e\vife — are  in 
the  fight  today  to  rid  America  of  the 
Communist  drive  to  destroy  democracy. 
None,  however,  has  hit  more  vigorously 
and  more  effectively  at  Communists  than 
that  great  American  churchman,  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman. 

Said  Cardinal  Spellman: 

I  balieve  that  every  real  American,  If  he 
but  knew  the  truth,  would  strive  to  defend 
this  Nation  from  Communists  who.  wielding 
their  weapons  of  Intrigue  and  Infamy,  are 
Imposing  on  our  country  their  profane  pat- 
tern of  serfdom.  •  •  •  In  their  efforts 
to  wean  Americans  from  Americans,  CJom- 
munlsts  unanimously  revile  and  deflle  eveiy- 
one  whose  opinions  and  convictions  differ 
politically,  socially  or  morally  from  their 
own.  Their  subtle,  sinister  schemlngs  sway 
and  mislead  Americans  who.  In  Ignorance 
or  weakness,  yield  to  communism  their 
loyalty  to  God.  to  country,  and  to  their  fel- 
low-man. •  •  •  Freedom  is  not  a  treas- 
ure whicli,  once  possessed,  cannot  be  lost; 
and  It  will  be  lost  for  us  and  for  our  chU- 
dren  unless  It  is  cherished,  defended,  and 
preserved  as  It  was  fought  for  and 
won.  •  •  •  I  feel  that  I  would  not  be  a 
true  American  If  I  entered  Into  the  conspir- 
acy of  silence  and  did  not  raise  my  voice 
above  those  who,  privately  and  In  whispers, 
talk  about  communism,  but  neither  act  nor 
speak  publicly  against  this  insidious  enemy 
of  Americanism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  there  is  the 
breath  of  life  in  me  I  shall  fight  for 
the  principles  which  have  made  America 
great,  whether  I  am  in  or  out  of  Con- 
gres-s.  The  campaign  launched  against 
me  by  Mr.  McAvoy.  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
and  his  ilk,  I  consider  a  great  compli- 
ment to  the  soundness  of  my  service  in 
the  House. 

The  issue  has  been  clearly  drawn  in  the 
Thirty-fifth  District  of  New  York.  This 
is  whether  the  Communists  shall  pre- 
vail or  I  shall  be  returned  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  common  sense 
and  sound  Americanism  of  the  people  of 
the  district  is  second  to  none  in  America, 
and  I  am  confident  this  Communist 
drive  will  fail  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
in  November. 


Bareaucratic  Stopidity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NOXTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
1933.  the  farmer  lias  been  regimented — 
made  the  shock  absorber  of  bureau- 
cratic blunders.  Ever  since  1933,  he  has 
been  told  what  to  prodifce  and  what 
not  to  produce.  During  the  war,  the 
farmer  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  pro- 
duced an  abundance  of  livestock,  poul- 
try, and  poultry  and  dairy  products. 

He  was  asked  to  increase  his  poultry 
20  percent.  He  complied.  Then  when 
the  price  of  eggs  went  down  to  14  cents 
a  dozen,  the  Department  started  to  buy 
eggs  with  the  taxpayers'  money.  It  lost 
more  than  $100,000,000  in  the  venture. 
Thus  the  farmer  not  only  produced  poul- 
try at  a  loss.  but.  since  he  pays  one- 
third  of  all  taxes,  he  is  compelled  to  pay 
one-third  of  the  $100,000,000. 

Ttien  the  Department  asked  the 
farmer  to  produce  hogs  and  more  hogs, 
but  when  they  were  ready  for  market, 
it  prohibited  him  from  marketing  them. 
He  was  Russianized.  He  had  to  have  a 
marketing  card  to  sell  a  single  bushel  of 
wheat.  He  had  to  have  a  permit  to  sell 
a  hog.  Then  for  months  he  could  not 
get  a  permit.  The  loss  in  feed  and  care 
was  the  farmer's,  not  the  bureaucrats. 

Then  he  was  asked  to  feed  the  world  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  people.  This  not 
at  cost  of  productiotf  prices,  but  by  pay- 
ing to  a  few  farmers  an  additional  80 
cents  a  bushel  on  corn  and  wheat. 
Thirty-cent  wheat  and  com  bonus — 
what  a  boner.  The  chickens  of  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  policy  are  coming 
home  to  roost. 

For  years  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture told  the  farmer  that  there  was 
overproduction.  It  preached  the  gos- 
pel of  "the  abundant  life  by  scarcity" — 
by  the  wanton  destruction  of  crops 
and  livestock.  It  fined  and  filched  some 
$20,000,000  from  the  farmers  through 
so-called  excess  wheat  penalties.  It  is 
still  collecting  penalties  and  suing 
farmers  under  an  unconstitutional  law. 
No  apologies  to  the  packed  Supreme 
Court  that  cannot  read  English. 

Finally  with  an  excess  of  stupidity, 
the  bureaucracy  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
paying  a  30-cent  bonus  on  wheat  and 
com.  This  created  a  crisis,^  With  the 
OPA's  ceiling  remaining  on  wheat  and 
corn,  and  the  Government  paying  a  30- 
cent  bonus,  not  a  bushel  went  Into  do- 
mestic consumption,  except  via  black 
markets.  Flour  mills,  processing  mills, 
bakeries,  and  other  industries  were 
shut  down  by  a  bureaucracy  that  acts 
first  and  thinks  afterward. 

I  do  not  blame  the  farmers,  who  sold 
their  wheat  and  com  before  the  bonus, 
for  being  up  in  arms.  They  rightly  de- 
mand that  the  bonus  be  paid  on  all 
wheat  and  com  raised  and  sold  in  1945. 


Tliey  claim  that  in  place  of  doing  jus- 
tice, the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, wtiich  had  advance  notice,  in 
many  cases  tricked  them  into  selling 
their  wheat  and  com  and  liquidating 
their  loans. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  many  instances, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  told 
the  farmer  that  it  was  foolish  to  hold 
wheat  or  corn  and  pay  interest  on  the 
loan,  because  the  price  would  not  go  up. 
It  urged  him  to  pay  the  loan  and  turn 
the  wheat  and  com  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  perpetrating  a  fraud. 
The  Government  should  be  as  fair  and 
upright  in  its  deabngs  with  tlie  farmer 
as  it  expects  him  to  be  with  it. 

The  farmers  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Congressmen,  representing  agriculture, 
have  and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
get  this  30-cent  bonus  paid  for  all  of  the 
1945  wheat  and  corn  raised  and  sold. 
But  to  accomplish  this,  we  will  need  the 
active  support  of  all  farm  organizations 
and  their  leaders.  There  must  be  no 
reneging.  We  have  the  active  support 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  from 
the  wheat  and  corn  States. 

The  fight  for  this  bonus  has  Just  be- 
gun. The  battle  will  be  renewed  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Tlie  Members  of  Congress  from  the  wheat 
and  corn  growing  States  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  leaders  of  all  farm  or- 
ganizations join  in  this  battle.  Simple 
justice  demands  that  the  Government 
treat  all  farmers  alike.  Ttiere  must  be 
no  favoritism. 

Remember  that  the  farmers  are  not  as 
strong  in  Congress  as  they  used  to  be. 
The  farm  population  has  decreased  from 
33,000,000  to  less  than  23.000.000.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  city  population  has  in- 
creased accordingly.  The  Government 
needs  increased  agricultural  production. 
Therefore,  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  Government  do  justice  to  all  the 
farmers,  not  only  a  few. 

If  the  farmer  had  b?en  given  a  square 
deal — 100  percent  parity — in  place  of  a 
New  Deal — 75  percent  parity — then  we 
would  not  have  to  spend  our  time  on  this 
30-cent  bonus.  If  he  had  been  given 
cost  of  production,  then  he  would,  dur- 
ing the  war  and  since^,  have  received 
$2.24  a  bushel  for  wheat:  $1.82  for  corn; 
$1.23  for  oats;  $1.32  for  barley  and  $5.10 
for  flax. 

He  would  have  gotten  $5.17  per  hun- 
dredweight for  milk:  $22.61  for  prime 
finished  beef;  $22.65  for  lambs,  and 
$22.25  for  hogs — and  similar  increases  on 
other  agricultural  products.  That  would 
have  put  him  on  an  equality  with  labor 
and  industry.  If  he  tiad  gotten  these 
prices,  then  he  could  now.  without  again 
going  into  debt,  replace  his  worn-out 
farm  machinery  with  new.  He  could 
then  repair,  paint,  and  replace  his  fences, 
home,  and  farm  buildings. 

During  the  war  and  ever  since,  there 
has  been  a  severe  shortage  of  boxcars 
and  storage  facilities  in  the  grain-grow- 
ing States.  The  farmer  was  asked  to 
and  produced  an  abundance  of  wheat 
and  corn.  Then  when  he  harvested  It, 
he  had  to  store  It  on  the  groiuid.  For 
years  he  oould  not  get  lumber  to  build 
granaries.    Each  year  rains  came  and 
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destroyed  millions  of  bushels.  Such  lack 
of  granaries  and  boxcars  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  because  of  the  ineflSciency  of 
the  Washington  bureaucracy.  The 
world  demanded  wheat,  and  yet  it  wa^ 
allowed  to  spoil  for  want  of  cars.  It 
might  have  been  overlooked  if  this  had 
happened  only  one  year,  but  to  happen 
year  after  year  is  inexcusable. 

This  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture advised  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  OflBce  of  Defense 
Transportation  that  Montana  and  North 
and  South  Dakota  would  produce  less 
than  half  a  crop.  Upon  that  advice,  the 
cars  that  belonged  to  Montana  and 
North  and  South  Dakota  were  allotted  to 
other  States.  This  blunder,  if  it  were 
not  so  costly,  would  be  laughable.  The 
Department  apparently  thought  it  knew 
more  about  rains  and  crops  than  the 
Lord.  These  are  only  a  few  of  hundreds 
of  costly  blunders  made  by  bureaucracy, 
but  visited  upon  agriculture. 

I  am  talking  today  for  the  farmers — 
for  those  who  till  the  soil  and  feed  the 
Nation.  I  am  also  speaking  for  the 
farmers'  friends — the  laborer  and  the 
professional  and  small  businessman. 
There  is  not  a  professional,  or  business- 
man or  laborer  In  our  Nation  whose 
prosperity  does  not  depend  upon  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture — whose  welfare 
is  not  linked  and  intermingled  with  that 
of  the  farmer. 

The  farm  situation  must  not  be  judged 
as  of  today  but  as  of  yesterday  and  as  of 
tomorrow.  The  economical  readjust- 
ment of  our  Nation  is  yet  to  come.  There 
are  many  crises — many  pitfalls — ahead. 
Our  President  was  right  when  he  said 
"What  the  Nation  needs  is  to  go  to 
work." 

But  the  farmer  has  been  and  is  at 
work.  In  order  to  keep  the  armies  go- 
ing— in  order  to  feed  the  world — he  had 
to  wear  out  all  of  his  farm  machinery. 
He  had  to  work  his  children  and  old 
folks  from  14  to  18  hours  a  day.  If  he 
had  lived  in  a  city,  he  would  have  been 
arrested  for  violating  the  child  labor 
laws  and  cruelty  to  the  aged. 

I  repeat,  he  worked  night  and  day  to 
keep  the  war  machinery  and  the  world 
supplied  with  food.  His  home  and  his 
buildings  were  permitted  to  depreciate — 
to  go  unrepaired  and  unpainted — to  de- 
cay. There  was  no  paint,  building,  or 
repair,  material  to  be  had.  He  kept  his 
farm  implements  going  until  they  fell  to 
pieces.  In  many  cases  he  worked  in 
rags.  This  while  his  Government  was 
and  still  is  supplying  foreign  civilians 
with  working  clothes,  lumber,  and  farm 
machinery  that  by  right  were  his.     ^ 

The  farmer  was  compelled  to  live  on 
his  past  accumulations— on  the  accumu- 
lations of  farm  machinery,  a  home,  gran- 
aries, fences,  bams,  and  other  buildings 
and  improvements.  Many  of  these  must 
now  be  replaced  with  new  and  others 
partially  rebuilt  and  reconditioned.  He 
has  to  start  from  scratch.  His  accumu- 
lated wealth  is  virtually  gone.  The 
mortgage  that  he  paid  off  will  have  to  be 
replaced.  He  will  again  be  in  the  red 
unless  he  gets  cost  of  production. 

The  farmer  Is  not  being  deflated.  He 
was  never  permitted  to  become  inflated. 
During  the  war  he  not  only  produced  the 
food  for  our  own  Army,  but  for  the  armies 


of  the  United  Nations.  He  was  asked  to 
do  this  not  at  parity  prices,  but  at  85  per- 
cent of  so-called  parity.  While  ail  other 
Industries  got  100  percent  parity  plus. 
President  Roosevelt,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  some  farm 
leaders,  vetoed  the  Pace  bill — the  bill  that 
would  have  put  agriculture  on  a  par  with 
other  Industries. 

How  much  longer  will  the  farmer  be 
discriminated  against?  Is  agriculture  to 
be  wrecked — is  it  to  be  regimented?  It  is 
apparent  that  there  is  a  little  clique  of 
young,  urban  born,  educated  pinks  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  has  no 
respect  for  the  farmer  or  his  labor. 

Recently  the  Government,  on  advice 
from  the  pinks  in  the  State  and  Agricul- 
tural Departments,  attempted  to  seize  the 
wheat  the  farmer  had  stored  in  his  local 
elevator.  This  without  his  consent  or 
knowledge.  It  was  only  when  State  offi- 
cials came  to  the  rescue,  and  informed 
the  bureaucrats  where  to  head  in  at,  that 
this  Russian  attempt  of  grabbing  that 
which  is  not  yours  was  abandoned. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  Congress  and  the 
Nation  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
farmer  is  rolling  in  wealth.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  not  understand  that 
all  the  farmer  has  been  getting  from  the 
Government  is  lip  service.  Up  to  1946  no 
farm  legislation  has  been  passed  that 
gives  the  farmer  price  protection. 

In  1932-33,  and  again  in  1938-39,  agri- 
cultural prices  and  income  went  into  a 
complete  collapse  and  our  national  in- 
come suffered  in  the  same  ratio — only  the 
war  saved  the  situation.  Had  a  cost-of- 
production  bill  been  passed,  no  such  an 
economic  disaster  could  have  overtaken, 
our  Nation, 

The  farmer  himself,  however,  has  be- 
come con^eious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  un- 
derprivileged. But  he  need  not  be  under- 
privileged. If  he  had  asserted  himself  he 
would  long  ago  have  gotten  cost  of  pro- 
duction—100  percent  parity.  He  would 
not  now  be  interested  in  a  30-cent  bonus. 

I  am  aware  that  because  of  five  abund- 
ant crops  and  war  prices  farm  conditions 
have  apparently  improved.  I  know  that 
the  farmer  realizes  that  these  conditions 
will  not  continue.  He  knows  that  in  1939 
the  average  net  income  per  farm  family 
In  North  Dakota  was  only  $685.  He  knows 
that  in  the  same  year  the  net  annual 
income  per  farm  family  in  all  but  8  or  10 
States  was  less  than  0800. 

The  farmer  realizes  that  he  is  discrimi- 
nated against  and  is  not  getting  his  fair 
share  of  the  new  wealth  he  creates  each 
year.  He  realizes  that  there  will  again 
be  lower  prices,  and  that  there  will  again 
be  poor  as  well  as  good  crops.  He  realizes 
that  in  order  to  measure  his  future  pros- 
perity, you  must  measure  his  income  over 
a  period  of  years.  He  knows  that  in  con- 
sidering his  future  welfare  you  must  take 
the  average  and  not  select  only  a  few 
favorable  years. 

The  farmer  knows  that  under  Roose- 
velt's administration  he  never  got  over 
75 -percent  parity.  He  knows  that  the 
parity  scheme  was  proposed  to  resist  the 
farm  demand  for  cost  of  production.  He 
knows  that  he  will  again  be  made  the 
shock  absorber,  unless  Congress  assures 
him  cost  of  production. 

For  30  years  the  Government  has  farm 
boarded,  triple  A'd.  OPA'd,  WPB'd,  sub- 


sidized, parity'd.  penalized,  and  deceived 
the  farmer.  He  has  been  rolled  back  and 
regimented  by  an  ignorant  bureaucracy. 
In  the  words  of  the  world's  greatest 
sculptor,  Gutzon  Borglum,  "They  are 
determined  to  make  the  farmer  depend- 
ent in  order  to  control  the  source  of  all 
independent  thought." 

These  bureaucrais  not  only  abused  the 
farmer's  patience  but  suppressed  the 
truth  and  falsified  the  facts.  They  gave 
him  a  new  deal,  a  bonus,  a  double  deal, 
with  stacked  cards,  loaded  dice,  and 
points.  I  repeat  in  the  past  the  farmer 
has  been  fleeced  and  made  to  believe 
that  he  was  being  helped. 

His  is  a  constant  struggle.  The  few 
crumbs  that  Congress  has  permitted  him 
to  get  for  his  labor  were  opposed  at  every 
turn  of  the  road.  In  1935  as  a  compro- 
mise on  the  Prazier-Lemke  reflnance 
bill,  the  Federal  land-bank  interest  was 
reduced  from  5  percent  to  Zhz.  But  in 
1944  it  was  again  increased  to  4  percent. 
It  should  be  permanently  fixed  at  2  per- 
cent. 

During  the  war  the  farmers'  sons  and 
farm  help  were  drafted  to  the  extent  that 
the  farms  were  practically  denuded  of 
farm  help.  After  a  fierce  struggle  we 
finally  saved  a  little  of  the  farm  help, 
but  not  enough.  Over  a  year  ago  the 
House  passed  my  resolution  redefining 
the  Tydings  amendment.  But  that  reso- 
lution still  sleeps  in  the  Senate.  The 
farmers'  sons  did  not  ask  to  be  de- 
ferred— they  asked  no  favors.  But  the 
Army  had  to  have  food  and  clothing,  and 
so  did  the  laboring  people  who  supplied 
and  equipped  the  war  machines. 

The  farmers'  domestic  market  was 
again  given  to  foreign  nations  via  an  ex- 
tension of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment. When  the  war-torn  foreign  na- 
tions get  on  their  feet  and  begin  pro- 
ducing agricultural  products,  then  this 
Nation  will  again  be  fiooded  with  prod- 
ucts produced  by  slave  labor.  This  law 
was  originally,  and  still  is,  sponsored  by 
the  international  banker  and  the  inter- 
national manufacturer. 

Surely  no  farmer,  laborer,  or  other 
businessman  favors  the  surrendering  of 
our  domestic  market  to  foreign  nations — 
favors  selling  America  short.  The  Tar- 
iff Commission's  records  show  that  im- 
der  this  law,  prior  to  1940,  our  agricul- 
tural exports  fell  off,  while  agricultural 
imports  increased.  They  show  that  the 
international  manufacturers'  foreign 
trade  increased  85  percent. 

During  that  time  I  saw  trainloads  of 
cattle  imported  from  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico. The  annual  total  importation  of 
meat  and  meat  products  during  those 
years  was  equivalent  to  about  2,000,000 
head  of  cattle.  Our  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers were  compelled  to  compete  with  those 
importations. 

Since  the  war,  I  saw  trainloads  of  farm 
Implements  going  into  Canada  and  Latin 
America,  shiploads  to  Europe,  while  these 
same  Implements  were  denied  to  our  own 
farmers.  I  saw  a  train  of  72  cars  loaded 
with  cargo  carriers — trucks — for  the 
USSR.  These  trucks  have  been,  and  are 
still  being,  denied  to  our  own  people. 
Foreigners  preferred,  Americans  forgot- 
ten. 

While  these  international  horse  trad- 
ers constitute  but  a  small  percentage  of 
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our  people,  they  are  a  powerful  group. 
They  control  about  95  percent  of  all  our 
avenues  of  publicity.  They  control  the 
radio,  the  theaters,  and  tho  metropoli- 
tan press.  They  have  saturated  this 
country  with  false  propaganda.  They 
are  interested  not  in  the  future  of  oiu- 
country,  but  in  their  own  enrichment. 
They  recognize  no  country  nor  any  flag, 
except  the  flag  that  follows  the  almighty 
dollar. 


Philippine  Independence  Ceremonies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
on  the  Philippine  independence  cere- 
monies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends  and  neighbors,  barely  a  month 
ago  I  was  privileged  to  witness  and  feel  the 
gratitude  to  our  country  of  the  people  of 
the  new  Philippine  Nation,  for  the  grant 
of  the  priceles  gift  of  independence  that  we 
have  given  them. 

This  privilege  came  to  me  as  a  member 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  attend  the 
Philippine  independence  ceremonies,  which 
represented  the  United  States  at  Manila  on 
July  4,  1946.  Those  ceremonies  were  im- 
pressive indeed.  A  crowd  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  gathered  for  the  event.  Many 
notables  spoke.  Including  President  Roxas, 
General  MacArthur.  Senator  Tydings,  and 
Mr.  McNutt.  Old  General  Aguinaldo  made 
a  great  Impression  when  he  turned  over  to 
the  new  President  Roxas  the  flag  of  the 
old  times  that  he  once  led  in  rebeUlon 
against  the  United  States.  And  when  the 
American  flag  was  lowered  to  be  replaced  by 
that  of  the  new  Republic,  there  were  not 
many  dry  eyes  in  the  crowd. 

As  I  watched  this  historic  event,  I  wished 
that  many  more  of  our  people  from  all  over 
the  Nation  might  have  witnessed  it.  It 
was  an  effective  answer  to  those  detractors 
of  our  country  who  seem  to  enjoy  charging, 
on  every  occasion,  that  America  is  not  doing 
enough  for  other  countries,  or  that  America 
Is  not  willing  to  go  far  enough  along  the 
line  of  International  cooperation.  We  have 
given  the  Filipinos  something  far  more  valu- 
able than  loans  of  money,  or  gifts  of  ma- 
terial things.  Having  full  control  of  their 
own  destinies,  the  Filipino  people  may 
now  build  and  construct  what  they  wish, 
and  what  they  create  will  belong  to  them, 
not  to  a  foreign  Imperial  power.  We  have 
given  freely  and  generously  to  a  subject 
people  that  which  our  own  ancestors  had 
to  win  for  themselves  through  their  own 
strength  and  resolution,  the  freedom  of 
the  Nation.  It  was  an  act  of  generosity 
which  no  other  nation  can  match  In  aU 
history.  Bet  us  remember  this  act  with 
pride  the  next  time  foreign  nations  try 
to  tell  us  where  our  duty  lies. 

The  entire  trip  to  and  from  the  Philippines 
was  made  by  Army  plane.  Manila  Is  almo:  t 
half  way  around  the  world  from  our  starting 
point,  so  we  returned  to  Washington  by  way 
of  Asia  and  Europe.  This  route  gave  us  a 
chance  to  study  economic  conditions  and  the 
progress  of  recovery  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
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recently  affecte*!  by  the  war.  In  all,  we  vis- 
ited 27  countries  and  flew  over  8  more  with- 
out stops.  The  trip  was  a  tremendous  educa- 
tion to  me.  I  only  wish  that  all  members 
of  Congress  might  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  study  at  first-hand  the  conditions  with 
which  they  must  deal  In  passing  on  proposed 
legislation  governing  our  international  re- 
lations. I  believe  they  and  the  Nation  would 
benefit  from  such  a  journey. 

The  dominant  Impression  I  carry  back  with 
me  is  that  of  the  confusion  and  distrust  that 
exist  In  almost  every  country  visited. 
Changes  In  government  are  a  common  occur- 
rence In  many  countries.  One  of  the  greatest 
evils  is  the  tremendous  inflation  of  the  money 
supply  in  most  countries,  which  is  wrecking 
normal  price  levels.  This  is  caused  by  the  ir- 
responsible Inflationary  spending  of  the  gov- 
ernments In  those  countries.  Although  most 
of  the  countries  have  made  attempts  to  con- 
trol prices  through  regulations  similar  to  our 
OPA,  generally  such  controls  have  been  pow- 
erless to  hold  prices  stable  and  the  black 
market  has  taken  over  the  economic  system. 
In  Greece,  for  example,  an  Army  colonel  pre- 
sented me  with  a  5.000.000  drachma  paper 
note,  now  worth  nothing.  Such  examples 
prove  once  again  that  all  inflation  is  caused 
by  Government  deficit  spending,  and  that  no 
system  of  price  controls  can  be  more  than  a 
temporary  stop-gap.  if  the  Government  is 
wasteful  and  extravagant.  Before  these  for- 
eign countries  can  really  recover,  they  will 
have  to  drive  the  demagogues  from  power  and 
reestablish  common  sense  financial  policies 
In  their  governments. 

On  the  physical  side,  however,  there  are 
many  signs  of  rapid  progress  toward  recon- 
struction. Most  important,  in  almost  every 
country  harvests  are  very  good.  In  addition, 
some  countries  such  as  Japan,  did  a  first- 
rate  job  toward  clearing  away  the  debris  and 
beginning  to  rebuild.  Undoubtedly  it  wUl  be 
some  years  before  all  destruction  has  been  re- 
paired, but  at  least  a  start  la  being  made. 
The  people  there  seem  cheerful,  and  are 
working  Industriously  to  restore  normal  life 
under  our  military  government,  which  they 
do  not  seem  to  resent.  I  had  a  very  construc- 
tive dlsctisElon  of  his  problems  with  General 
MacArthur  who  feels  that  we  should  keep 
a  firm  control  over  Japan  for  some  time,  but 
hopes  It  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  occupation  troops  soon,  even  below 
his  previous  estimates.  The  occupation 
there  is  not  involving  us  in  a  heavy  expense, 
since  the  Japanese  must  cover  such  costs. 
Furthermore,  they  realize  they  have  no  one 
to  depend  on  for  help  except  themselves,  so 
they  have  gone  to  work  with  a  wUl.  It  ia 
quite  a  contrast  with  the  Philippines,  where 
the  people  seem  to  be  waiting,  expecting  us  to 
repair  much  of  the  material  damage  and  re- 
store normal  economic  life. 

The  most  shocking  thing  I  learned  from 
this  trip  is  the  enormous  waste  and  loss  of 
UNRRA  funds  and  material.  Graft  and  theft 
seem  to  be  the  normal  thing,  rather  than  the 
exception.  In  connection  with  UNRRA  goods 
In  many  countries.  In  China,  for  example, 
a  10  percent  rake-off  by  each  ofBclal  handling 
the  supplies  is  generally  accepted,  and  very 
little  of  what  we  send  reaches  those  who 
really  need  It.  Fortunately  the  abundant 
harvests  In  all  parts  of  the  world  remove  any 
reason  for  keeping  UNRRA  In  existence  be- 
yond this  year.  I  might  mention  that  Sena- 
tor Ellendeh,  of  Louisiana,  a  life-long  Demo- 
crat, thoroughly  agreed  with  me  on  this  point. 
In  those  cases  where  some  need  for  relief 
will  still  exist,  I  am  confident  that  our 
charitable  citizens  will  gladly  take  care  of 
the  need  by  contributions  through  private 
groups  such  as  church  organizations,  racial 
groups,  and  other  private  charitable  or- 
ganizations. There  Is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  much  of  the  relief  donated 
by  the  American  taxpayer  has  gone  to  feed 
the  power  and  wealth  of  those  in  control, 
rather  than  to  feed  the  needy. 


Unfortunately  UNRRA  was  not  the  only 
example  of  waste  of  funds  of  our  taxpayers 
that  I  found.  Time  after  time  we  landed 
at  airfields  buUt  by  America,  which  had 
now  been  turned  over  to  the  rullnct  power 
where  the  field  was  located.  We  have  to 
have  permission  to  enter  these  fields  we 
built,  paid  for  with  our  money.  A  particu- 
larly strange  case  I  came  across  was  the  field 
at  Dhahran,  in  Saudi  Arabia.  This  field 
was  not  even  started  until  long  after  the 
close  of  the  European  War.  and  It  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  $4,000,000!  Just  the  pay 
roll  to  operate  the  field  cost  us  $25,000  a 
month,  and  there  Is  npt  enough  traffic  there 
to  jiastlfy  an  airfield  anyway.  I  have  not 
yet  received  a  full  explrnatlon  of  just  why 
this  field  was  built,  but  I  certainly  intend 
to.  If  it  was  intended  to  appease  the  Arabs 
toward  our  policy  in  Palestine,  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  succeeded,  since  they  seem 
to  remain  as  unreasonable  as  ever. 

With  such  reckless  spending  as  this  by 
our  Federal  Government,  is  It  any  wonder 
that  inflation  Is  taking  hold  of  our  Nation 
and  driving  goods  into  the  black  market? 

Other  examples  of  dissipation  of  our 
wealth  and  assets  could  be  given.  Many 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  still  have  tremendous 
quantities  of  our  war  equipment  located  on 
them.  At  Okinawa,  for  example,  one  entire 
field  is  completely  covered  with  surplus  ma- 
terial. Much  of  It  Is  still  in  the  crates  In 
which  originally  sent.  On  some  of  the  Is- 
lands, no  one  even  knows  what  is  in  the 
crates.  Lumber,  machines  of  all  kinds, 
rope,  cable,  electric  equipment,  and  cloth 
screen  are  some  of  the  ltem«.  Over  2.000 
Jeeps  are  still  crat?d  in  one  spot  at  Okinawa. 
Some  of  the  equipment  has  been  bought 
by  the  FilipinQS  with  our  money  for  their 
reconstruction,  but  much  of  the  rest  should 
certainly  be  i-eturned  to  this  country.  It 
would  fill  many  of  the  needs  of  our  return- 
ing veterans  and  others.  Progress  along  this 
line  seems  unnecessarily  slow. 

While  we  were  in  China  we  had  meetings 
with  both  General  Marshall  and  the 
'Gemo" — Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
General  Marshall's  task  of  bringing  peace  be- 
tween the  warring  factions  there  seems  al- 
most hopeless.  There  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuous civU  war  in  China  since  the  em- 
peror was  overthrown  35  years  ago.  Mean- 
while, the  presence  of  our  troops  there  is  a 
constant  incitement  to  Incidents,  and  may 
ultimately  draw  us  Into  a  war  we  do  not  in- 
tend. I  do  not  believe  our  troops  have  any 
business  in  China,  and  Senator  Ellendct 
agrees  with  me  on  this  point  also.  The  sooner 
we  eet  them  out,  the  better. 

Although  we  spent  most  of  our  time  In 
the  Pacific  war  area,  we  did  have  brief  op- 
portunities to  visit  some  of  the  European 
countries.  Germany  was  terribly  devastated, 
and  recovery  will  be  a  slow,  painful  process. 
The  refusal  of  the  British  to  permit  packages 
to  be  sent  to  German  residents  of  their  area 
is  unreasonable  and  continues  to  be  a  sore 
spot.  The  destruction  of  Berlin  was  utterly 
indescribable.  To  quote  General  Clay,  our 
host  at  dinner,  '•Berlin  Epitomizes  the 
tragedy  of  war.  The  work  of  mankind  for 
1.000  years  destroyed  overnight  and  for  ut- 
terly no  good  purpose." 

Lidice,  the  town  In  Czechoslovakia  de- 
stroyed by  Hitler's  madmen,  was  the  most 
pitiful  sight,  however.  Not  one  stone  was 
left  on  another.  Every  man  of  the  town  was 
shot,  and  the  women  and  children  were 
separated  and  scattered  everywhere.  Some 
of  the  children  are  now  being  located  in  Den- 
mark, Poland,  and  elsewhere.  This  valley  wUl 
always  be  a  Czech  shrine,  I  believe,  and  no 
building  will  be  permitted. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  Tlslt 
the  Scandinavian  countries  briefly.  In 
Sweden,  I  found  a  type  of  farming  most 
nearly  similar  to  that  in  this  country.  The 
farmers  do  not  live  In  villages,  as  they  do  in 
many  countries  of  Europe,  but  on  the  farm. 
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and  the  f«rm  home  Is  not  built  up  against 
th>'  barn  as  elsewhere,  but  stands  by  itself. 
Swedeu  is  in  better  shape  economically  than 
almost  any  other  country  in  Europe,  because 
she  was  fortimate  enough  to  avoid  direct 
participation  in  the  war.  She  has.  however, 
been  most  generous  In  lending  money  to 
her  neighbors  for  reconstruction.  Denmark 
and  Norway  likewise  have  a  high  type  of  cul- 
tui-e.  I  believe  we  should  go  the  limit  In 
developing  friendship  and  cooperation  with 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Another  nation  where  considerable  prog- 
ress in  being  made,  despite  great  obstacles,  is 
Palestine.  The  Jews  who  have  Immigrated 
there  have  made  wonderful  progress  In  turn- 
lug  a  desert  into  a  garden.  Every  foot  of  the 
hillside  is  terraced.  Some  has  lost  all  soil 
long  since,  but  is  being  reestablished  by  car- 
rying soil  up  m  buckets.  The  valleys  are 
Irrigated.  I  believe  the  Jews  would  develop  a 
wonderfully  prosperous  country  if  those  who 
wish  could  freely  immigrate  there  and  work 
In  peace. 

In  Italy  the  harvests  are  good,  and  Italy 
has  real  prospects  lor  a  speedy  recovery.  The 
people  are  very  incensed  over  the  loss  of  Tri- 
este, which  is  to  be  made  a  free  city.  This 
Indignation  is  entirely  Justified,  in  my  opin- 
ion, since  Trieste  is  almost  purely  an  Italian 
city.  It  is  my  judgment  that  when  tlie  peace 
treaty  Is  finally  written  Trieste  should  be 
restored  to  Italy,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  t^e  vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 
An  observation  of  great  interest  to  uie  per- 
sonally was  the  gieat  number  of  fellow  Ne- 
braskans  I  met  everywhere  I  went  through- 
out the  world.  It  was  apparent  that  men 
from  our  State  were  making  their  full  con- 
tribution toward  building  the  peace  we  all 
hope  for.  The  copilot  of  our  own  plane,  who 
accompanied  us  throughout  the  trip,  was  Lt. 
Donald  Paulhaber.  of  Havelock.  A  partial 
list  of  the  other  Nebraskans  I  met  included 
Lieutenant  McManaman.  of  Spalding,  in  Ma- 
nila: Lieutenant  Busenbarrick.  of  Tecumseh, 
and  Captain  Barnes,  of  South  Siou.x  City. 
both  In  Guam;  Colonel  Punk,  of  Central 
City,  and  Colonel  Yates,  of  York  County, 
^^^>oth  In  Pelplng;  Lieutenant  Hlckey.  of  Co- 
lumbus, in  Nanking:  Marvin  Moeller,  of 
Bcrlbner,  and  Captain  Hoppe.  of  Gordon, 
both  in  Korea;  Anna  McLaughlin,  of  Ingle- 
side,  in  Shanghai;  Sergeant  Dane,  of  Clay 
Center,  and  Colonel  Cohn.  of  Fremont.  In 
Tokyo;  Sergeant  Zahn.  of  Sjrracuse,  In  New 
Delhi.  India:  James  Carey,  of  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs.  In  Rome;  Lieutenant  Grote, 
of  Norfolk.  In  Poggla,  Italy;  Lieutenant 
Townsend.  formerly  of  Lincoln,  In  Nurem- 
burg;  Private  (first  class)  Holder,  of  Scotts- 
bluff,  and  Private  (first  class)  Heutzel,  of 
Maxwell,  in  Berlin;  George  Pipal.  of  Omaha, 
In  Prague:  and  Sergeant  Beck,  of  M.irtel,  In 
Munich.  For  most  of  them  the  dominant 
thoui;ht  was,  "How  soon  can  we  get  home?" 
As  one  lad  said  to  me.  "Senator,  when  you 
get  back  to  Nebraska,  will  you  kiss  the  earth 
for  me?"     I  promised  that  I  would. 

But  this  trip  also  brought  home  to  me.  as 
nothing  else  could,  the  thought  of  those  who 
can  never  return.  The  graves  of  American 
men  lie  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  report  that  almost  without  ex- 
ception these  graves  are  well  cared  for.  There 
was  one  cemetery  whose  story  Is  Indelibly 
printed  In  my  memory.  On  one  small  island 
In  the  Pacific  are  the  graves  of  just  six 
American  dead.  I  suppose  the  fight  there 
would  be  called  a  minor  engagement — never- 
theless, those  six  men  had  hopes  and  plans 
for  the  futtire.  just  like  all  the  others,  and 
there  are  six  American  families  who  mourn 
,  lor  them.  The  natives  of  that  tiny  Island 
are  not  ungrateful  for  their  sacrifice.  As  a 
;  token  of  their  gratltvide,  those  natives  place 
;  Ireah  flowers  every  single  day  on  the  graves 
'of  the  men  who  died  to  give  them  freedom. 
I  hope  our  own  gratitude  for  the  sacrifice 
our  men  made  for  us  shall  be  as  faithful  and 
endurlng^  as  that  ot  the  natives  of  this  tiny 
atoU. 


One  measure  which  I  plan  to  introduce  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress  is  for  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  our  dead  in  the  Pacific. 
Our  dead  are  scattered  over  hundreds  of  small 
Islands  out  there.  Okinawa  had  the  largest 
number,  I  believe.  Guam,  however,  is  Ameri- 
can territory  and  will  always  remain  so.  It 
Is  near  the  center  of  the  battle  area,  and  is 
a  stopping  point  for  both  trans-Pacific  flights 
and  voyages.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
fitting  than  a  memorial  there  to  commem- 
orate the  services  of  all  those  thousand.s  of 
young  Americans  who  gave  their  lives  for 
their  country  on  all  the  obscure  little  Islands 
throughout  that  vast  ocean.  Our  young  men 
who  are  at  rest  out  there  may  have  forgotten 
this  life's  ambitions  and  tribulations,  but  the 
living  should  not  forget  and  will  not  forget 
their  services.  Nothing  we  can  do  will  bring 
them  back.  But  a  monument  as  Imperishable 
as  the  services  they  have  rendered,  will  keep 
alive  In  the  memories  of  all  who  pass  that 
way,  those  sacrifices  we  can  never  repay. 


CIO-PAC  Missouri  Purge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  que.«;tion  that  confronts  us 
In  the  approaching  congressional  elec- 
tion seems  clearer  day  by  day.  Should 
we  send  men  to  Washington  who  will 
speak  and  vote  as  their  conscience  dic- 
tates, on  the  basis  of  principle,  ever  bear- 
ing in  mind  what  will  assure  maximum 
happiness  and  welfare  of  oui'  free  liberty - 
loving  people,  or  will  the  men  w-e  send  to 
Washington  betray  the  confidence  of  the 
people  by  knuckling  down  to  the  Com- 
munist-dominated CIO-PAC? 

As  indicated  by  recent  statements  in 
the  press,  certain  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, including  myself,  have  been  placed 
on  the  blacklist  and  branded  by  the  CIO- 
PAC.  Of  the  22  Members  of  the  House 
and  10  Members  of  the  Senate  on  this 
list.  4  of  us  come  from  Missouri.  These 
men  have  been  singled  out  and  marked 
for  defeat  by  the  CIO-PAC  for  two  prin- 
cipal reasons. 

First,  we  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
vote  for  measures  that  would  fritter  away 
to  the  four  winds  of  the  world  the  wealth 
and  resomces  of  the  United  States.  By 
tremendous  propaganda  campaigns  and 
the  use  of  huge  slush  funds,  the  giving 
away  and  dissipation  of  cur  wealth  has 
been  popularized  in  certain  quarters.  It 
appears  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  have 
voted  to  conserve  American  resources 
thus  assuring  us  of  strength  and  pros- 
perity among  our  own  people  have  voted 
truly  American.  Our  people  are  big- 
hearted  and  are  ready  and  willing  to 
help  others  to  a  certain  degree  but  to  give 
and  loan  our  resources  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  advocated  by  the  New  Deal  Com- 
munists would  mean  a  weakened  Amer- 
ica. Surely  we  love  our  neighbors  but 
after  all.  does  not  charity  begin  at  home? 

■nie  second  big  reason  why  a  few  of 
us  have  been  singled  out  as  special  tar- 
gets by  the  CIO-PAC-New  Deal  crowd 
is  that  we  have  consistently  voted  against 


attempts  to  regiment  out  people;  we  have 
blocked  measures  tending  toward  state 
socialism  and  we  have  fought  for  an  econ- 
omy of  abundance  rather  than  scarcity. 
We  have  opposed  the  controlled,  planned 
economy  under  which  we  now  struggle 
for  existence  and  which  creates  one 
shortage  after  another,  which  is  retard- 
ing reconversion  and  beating  us  down  to 
less  and  less  of  material  goods.  We  have 
voted  for  free  enterprise  in  bu.'^iness,  for 
a  restoration  of  competition  and  the  free 
market.  We  have  upheld  democratic 
capitalism  as  against  communistic  to- 
trlitarianism.  We  have  objected  to  ad- 
ministration policies  favoring  big  cities 
as  ag'iinst  the  farmers  and  producers  of 
the  Midwest,  a  glaring  example  being  the 
$2,000,000,000  per  year  food  subsidies 
now  included  in  the  OPA  bill. 

The  subversive,  left-wing  elements 
are  fighting  us  with  all  their  might  be- 
cause we  insist  upon  retaining  our  tradi- 
tional, representative  American  form  of 
government.  We  have  voted  for  the  kind 
of  an  America  our  forefathers  dreamed 
of  when  they  revolted  from  the  oppres- 
sive tyranny  of  the  king,  for  the  kind  of 
an  America  that  was  visualized  by 
George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States — an  America  where 
opportunity  would  abound,  where  indi- 
vidual initiative  would  flourish,  and 
where  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual would  never  be  crushed. 

The  CIO  has  brazenly  announced  that 
it  would  spend  $90,000  in  four  congres- 
sional districts  in  Missouri  thic  time. 
One  of  the  four  districts  is  represented 
by  a  Democrat,  Roger  Suvuchter,  who 
does  not  want  to  see  his  party  perma- 
nently held  as  the  kept  thing  of  the 
CIO  and  longer  used  by  the  PAC  to  com- 
plete its  pr(«ram  of  sovietizing  America. 
But  one  wonders  whether  it  is  safe  for  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
speak  his  mind.  With  the  CIO  in  the 
saddle  and  complete  control  of  the  so- 
called  Democratic  Party  the  reward  for 
a  .show  of  independent  statesmanship  a.s 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Slaughter  is  political 
extinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  an  honor 
and  distinction  to  be  singled  out  as  one 
of  those  four.  If  the  time  has  come 
when  I  as  a  Member  of  the  United  State.s 
Congress  must  bow  to  the  dictates  of  th<j 
radical  CIO-PAC  rather  than  do  the  bid- 
ding of  the  people  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missouri  whom  I 
represent  and  U)  whom  I  am  responsible, 
then  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  be  de- 
feated; for  if  the  people  of  Missouri  are 
so  passive  as  to  let  them  get  av.ay  with 
this,  representative  government  is  at  an 
end — it  is  good-by  America. 

It  is  difScult  to  distinguish  between  the 
New  Deal  and  communism.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  where  one  begins  and  the  other 
leaves  off.  The  American  people  have 
been  hoodwinked  and  caught  napping. 
Under  the  Democratic  Party  label,  sub- 
versive elements  have  florrished  and  are 
wrecking  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Our  one  big  hope  Is  that  the 
Republican  Party  can  meet  this  chal- 
lenge; that  It  can  prove  to  be  the  strong, 
effective  agency  to  which  we  may  turn 
In  confidence  in  this  hour  of  crisis.    In- 
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asmuch  as  the  Republican  Party  has  not 
yet  become  tainted  by  left-wing  influ- 
ence, it  represents  our  one  big  hope  of 
keeping  America  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  is  the  last  re- 
maining bulwark  assuring  our  people 
against  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  Amer- 
ica will  be  as  strong  as  the  collective 
strength  and  integrity  of  the  men  we 
send  to  Congress.  If  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives compromise  with  their  con- 
sciences and  become  political  opportun- 
ists, selling  their  souls,  so  to  speak,  for 
a  few  votes;  if  our  citizens  are  willing 
to  put  up  with  moral  weaklings,  ever 
ready  to  bow  down  to  the  dictates  of 
a  left-wing  racketeer  element,  then  con- 
tinual decay  and  a  backward  march  to 
medieval  times  can  be  expected.  Only 
by  independent  thinking  and  voting  can 
the  future  independence  and  Integrity  of 
Congress  as  an  institution  be  maintained. 


Abolish  the  Drones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  America  to  get  back  to 
full  production.  The  public  demands 
goods  rather  than  ceilings — ceilings 
fixed  by  a  bureaucracy  that  does  not 
know  where  it  came  from,  or  where  it  is 
going.  '^ 

We  know  that  the  drones  expect  the 
producers  and  distributors  to  house, 
feed,  clothe  and  serve  them  for  less  than 
cost.  But  Intelligent  and  Industrious 
people  know  that,  that  is  not  possible. 
They  know  and  do  not  expect  the  farmer 
to  continue  to  produce  below  cost.  The 
manufacturer  cannot  continue  to  manu- 
facture below  cost.  The  distributor  and 
retailer  cannot  continue  to  distribute 
and  serve  below  cost.  We  must  live  and 
let  live.  The  drones  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sponge  upon  society,  nor  to 
interfere  with  production. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  high  wages  and  high  prices  are 
the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  inflation. 
We  have  inflation.  We  got  It  when  we 
printed  $28,050,000,000  paper  money 
where  we  never  had  over  $6,000,000,000 
before.  In  addition,  w^e  have  the  bottle- 
necking  of  production  by  various  bu- 
reaucratic set-ups. 

J.  E.  McDonald,  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture of  the  State  of  Texas,  sets  forth 
the  effect  of  a  ceiling  on  cotton  in  a 
short  statement  made  to  the  public,  and 
also  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  statement  and  letter  are  not 
only  worth  reading,  but  worth  consider- 
ing, and  better  still  acting  upon.  Let  us 
get  America  back  on  its  feet.  Below  is 
Commissioner  McDonald's  statement 
and  letter: 

The  OPA  threat  to  place  a  celling  on  the 
price  of  1946  cotton  is  unjustified,  and  the 
Idea  that  the  present  cotton  prices  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  cost  of  finished  cotton 
goods  is  ridiculous. 


A  floor  price  or  assurance  of  not  less  than 
30  cents  per  pound  for  that  portion  of  the 
1946  cotton  crop  domestically  consumed  Is 
necessary  to  encourage  and  enable  the  farmer 
to  plant  the  acreage  and  produce  adequate 
supplies  of  cotton  fiber,  cottonseed  oil,  and 
cottonseed  protein  feed  for  livestock,  dairy, 
and  poultry. 

The  statement  or  charge  that  speculation 
Is  responsible  for  the  advance  in  cotton  prices 
is  untrue  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  cotton  market  has  advanced  only  2  cents 
per  pound  since  the  Government's  first  esti- 
mate of  12.000,000  bales  published  in  Au- 
gust and  their  final  estimate  of  9,000,000 
bales  published  in  December.  The  stocks  of 
cotton  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment contain  very  little  desirable  cotton, 
although  the  world  demand  for  the  better 
grades  and  staple  Is  the  greatest  in  a  genera- 
tion, and  the  merchant's  stock  of  cotton 
goods  Is  at  an  uncomfortably  low  level. 

As  to  who  gets  the  major  portion  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  spent  for  cotton  goods,  it 
might  be  well  to  remember  that  1  pound  of 
cotton,  currently  selling  at  around  24  cents, 
makes  two  men's  shirts — now  selling  at 
around  $3  each,  and  that  1  pound  of  cotton 
makes  9V2  yards  of  high  quality  percale  or 
dr*8s  gingham — currently  selling  at  about 
ftO  cents  per  yard  when  available.  It  might 
also  be  well  to  remember  that  1  pound  of 
cotton  makes  4  pairs  of  men's  shorts — pres- 
ently selling  at  around  91  per  pair. 

J.  E.  McDonald, 

Commissioner. 

Austin,  T«x. 
President  Harst  S.  Thuman, 
The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DzAR  Mb.  President:  I  commend  your 
Christian  and  humanitarian  desire  to  feed 
the  starving  and  clothe  the  naked  of  the 
world  and  I  believe  it  a  duty  to  present  the 
following  for  your  consideration  and  action: 

First.  The  existing  shortage  of  commodi- 
ties and  food  Is  due  to  the  policies  of  former 
administrations  and  principally  to  the  Ag- 
riculture Department's  program  under  the 
direction  of  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Henry  Wallace,  a  program  that  destroyed 
crops,  hogs,  and  cattle  and  then  attempted 
to  regiment  and  control  the  American  farmer 
by  holding  commodity  prices  below  the  cost 
of  production  and  attempting  to  pacify  the 
farmer  by  giving  him  subsidies. 

Second.  The  unrestricted  OPA  program, 
under  the  direction  of  Impractical  adminis- 
trators who  Imposed  fallacious  and  uneco- 
nomic regulations,  has  confused,  handi- 
capped, and  made  it  impossible  for  agri- 
culture, indtistry,  business,  and  labor  to  pro- 
duce adequately. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  you  have  been  a 
farmer  and  you  must  know  that  It  Is  eco- 
nomically Impossible  for  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce adequately,  not  only  for  our  domestic 
needs  but  for  the  starving  and  destitute 
of  other  nations  as  long  as  he  is  handi- 
capped by  such  uneconomic  and  destructlTe 
price  fixing. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  know  you  are  not 
responsible  for  the  existing  situation  be- 
cause you  Inherited  It.  However,  the  solu- 
tion Is  not  too  complicated.  It  Is  simple 
if  handled  with  courage  and  fortitude.  We 
know  that  In  order  to  pay  sufficient  taxes 
to  liquidate  the  stupendous  Government 
debt,  we  must  have  high-priced  commodities 
and  high-wage  levels  which  will  apply  not 
only  to  agricultural  and  Industrial  workers 
but  also  to  what  Is  known  as  the  "white  col- 
lar" group.  Money  Is  merely  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  prices  and  wages  adjusted  at 
higher  levels  Is  the  only  way  we  can  avoid 
runaway  inflation  and  finally  restore  a 
sound  economy. ;  As  the  founder  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  Thomas  Jefferson,  said  in  ef- 
fect, "When  the  Government  attempts  to 
control  agricultural  production,  then  th« 
people  wlU  go  hungry." 


Therefore,  I  urge  removal  or  liberal  ad- 
justments upward  of  the  present  destruc- 
tive OPA  price-celling  fixing  and  other  de- 
structive regulations  and  once  again  give 
the  American  fanner,  labor,  fndustry,  and 
business  the  opportimity  to  produce  and 
distribute  adequately.  This  is  the  only  way 
we  win  produce  for  our  domestic  needs  and 
carry  out  your  plan  to  feed  and  clothe  tli* 
destitute  of  foreign  nations.  May  Ood  bleM 
you  and  Inspire  you,  our  Congress,  and  otir 
Judiciary  and  give  our  people  the  trio  leader- 
ship so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
American  heritage  and  a  peaceful  world  civi- 
lization. 

J.  E.  McDonald, 
Texas  Commissioner  of  Affriculture. 


Controlled  Economy  Russian,  Not 
American  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  Missovai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  election  day  our  people  will 
have  a  choice  between  a  free  market  in 
which  there  will  be  a  liberal  supply  of 
goods  at  prices  that  will  warrant  produc- 
tion, or  a  return  to  a  regulated  market 
In  which  supplies  for  the  legitimate 
trade  will  again  dry  up  while  the  black 
markets  flourish  once  more.  We  must 
have  prices  that  will  stimulate  produc- 
tion and  legitimate  trade. 

Competition  will  force  prices  to  level 
off  on  a  plateau  determined  by  costs  of 
production.  Can  consumers  ever  hope 
for  a  better  deal  than  this?  Our  econ- 
omy must  be  in  the  Interests  of  all  seg- 
ments of  society.  Equal  opportunity 
and  justice  to  everyone  can  best  be  as- 
sured if  we  are  free  of  controls.  If  all 
production  and  trading  are  in  the  open 
and  above-board,  there  Is  no  opportunity 
to  gouge  in  special  deals.  Black  mark- 
ets exist  only  when  there  are  laws,  rules, 
or  regulations  to  be  evaded. 

If  we  continue  to  go  European  In  our 
thinking  and  acting  is  not  It  likely  that 
we  shall  be  burdened  by  the  same  eco- 
nomic results?  Will  not  the  specialized 
mass-production  economy,  from  which 
so  many  economic  blessings  flow.  If  sub- 
jected to  controls,  run  down,  wither  up, 
gasp,  and  actually,  literally  die?  In  Its 
stead  will  we  not  get  a  degenerated  econ- 
omy, one  of  the  primitive,  self-contained 
types,  one  with  some  carry-over  em- 
bellishments of  the  mechanical  era,  no 
doubt,  but  one,  nevertheless,  quite  like 
those  which  have  damned  most  of  the 
nations  of  this  earth  for  most  of  the 
time  controls  of  one  sort  or  another  have 
prevailed? 

Automobiles  cannot  be  mass  produced 
except  In  a  free  market.  In  the  absence 
of  a  market  there  can  be  nothing  but  a 
bureaucratic  barter  system  In  which 
such  exchange  as  there  is.  Is  determined 
by  politics  and  favoritism.  This  latter 
system  Is  what  the  American  people  are 
being  asked  to  accept  in  the  place  of  a 
market  economy. 
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Why  has  Russia  not  mass-produced 
automobiles  ?  Why  has  Russia  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  standard  of  living  of  Amer- 
ica? She  has  the  raw  materials — more 
than  we  do.  She  has  fertile  soils  and 
friendly  climates  and  her  people  are  not 
lazy  or  afraid  of  work.  The  answer  is, 
Russian  citizens  live  under  controls.  In- 
dividual energies  are  not  released.  De- 
cisions for  dally,  personal  living  rest  with 
cops  and  councils.  Authority  for  dis- 
charge of  responsibility  does  not  reside  in 
the  person  burdened  with  the  respon- 
sibility. The  Russians  move  as  a  herd — 
only  as  their  shepherd  directs.  They  do 
not  act  as  persons  exercising  initiative. 
Self-direction,  self-determination,  self- 
reliance  are  concepts  their  powerful 
masters  reject. 

Russia  has  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  our 
standard  of  living  because  her  controls 
are  only  five-sixths  effective.  She  has 
a  one-sixth  leakage  of  free  human 
energy — energy  that  has  not  been 
stamped  out  by  cops  and  council."?,  and 
this  is  why  more  Russians  do  not  starve. 

Over  in  Russia,  says  former  Congress- 
man Pettengill, .where  they  have  a  per- 
petual OPA.  enforced  by  the  Russian 
Gestapo,  a  suit  of  clothes  costs  $248. 
How  does  Mr.  Bowles  explain  that?  Cu- 
rious, is  it  not,  that  we  once  jailed  men 
under  NRA  for  selling  too  cheap,  and  now 
under  OPA  for  selling  too  dear?  This  is 
what  Henry  Wallace  calls  planned  econ- 
omy. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  OPA  to  sub- 
sidize production  of  consumer  goods  the 
public  is  demanding.  In  other  words,  if 
we  want  butter  and  raise  a  howl  about 
Its  nonproduction,  Mr.  Bowles  and  his 
boys  step  in  with  a  pocketful  of  tax  money 
and  give  it  to  the  creamerj  operators  so 
that  they  can  afford  to  produce  butter. 
This  they  do  instead  of  allowing  a  raise 
in  prices.  This  they  do  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  contributing  to  the  In- 
flationary movement  of  the  Nation's 
economy.  By  paying  out  borrowed  money 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  they  are 
stimulating  inflation  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  increas- 
ing the  debt  that  our  children  must  pay 
in  the  form  of  taxes  and  they  are  only 
postponing  the  day  of  reckoning.  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  believe  that  inflation  can  be 
avoideu  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
money,  and  that  is  exactly  what  Federal 
subsidies  do. 

During  the  past  4  years  OPA  and  its 
food  subsidies  have  cost  the  American 
people  at  least  $6,207,168,000  in  direct 
Goverrmient  expenditures.  This  would 
be  enough  $20  bills  to  reach  from  coast 
to  coast  10  times.  It  also  means  an  aver- 
age of  $171  added  to  the  bill  of  each  in- 
come ta.xpayer. 

This  figure  Includes  only  direct  ex- 
penditures from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. It  does  not  include  indirect  ex- 
penditures such  as  interest  or  cost  of 
administering  subsidies.  Nor  does  it  in- 
clude the  billions  of  dollars  paid  by  con- 
sumers for  inferior  quality  merchandise 
at  ceiling  prices,  black-market  over- 
charges, and  cost  of  higher-priced  alter- 
natives after  standard  brands  had  been 
driven  off  the  market. 

The  total  includes:  Total  losses  and 
direct  subsidies  paid  by  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  $3,369,643,000; 


losses  on  price  support  programs  and 
subsidies  paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  $2,186,950,000;  administra- 
tive expenditures  by  the  OfiBce  of  Price 
Administration,  $650,575,884;  making  a 
total  OPA  cost  of  $6,207,168,884. 

The  controlled  economy  under  which 
we  struggle  is  particularly  hard  on  farm- 
ers who  must  plan  their  operations  many 
months  ahead.  Who  can  tell  what  regu- 
lations may  be  forthcoming?  Also  the 
farmer  casts  fewer  votes  than  his  city 
cousins  and  the  vote-crazy  politicians 
will  imder  a  controlled  economy  cater  to 
that  segment  of  our  populace  who  can 
deliver  the  most  votes.  The  farmer  can 
never  compete  in  the  labor  market  with 
industry  except  in  a  free  economy.  We 
continue  to  draft  farm  youths  into  the 
Army  and  Navy  while  at  the  same  time 
we  spend  $25,000.^00  per  year  to  import 
agricultural  workers. 

To  regain  normal  peacetime  produc- 
tion we  must  eliminate  price  fixing  by 
untrained  politicians  and  reinstall  price 
administration  by  normal  economic 
processes  based  upon  good  sound  Ameri- 
can competitive  enterprise. 


National  and  International  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.  IJIMKK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  know  there  is  confusion  and 
bewilderment,  not  only  on  State,  but  on 
national  and  international  issues.  I  also 
know  that  some  of  these  ssues  are  based 
upon  assumed  and  not  real  facts.  Our 
Nation  is  rumbling  along  on  a  strange 
highway  in  an  international  vehicle. 
Our  people  are  sitting  carefree  in  the 
rumble  seat — in  a  "What  do  I  care"  at- 
titude. 

There  L<;  no  crystallized  public  opinion 
because  90  percent  of  all  our  avenues  of 
publicity  are  in  the  hands  of  a  little  in- 
ternational clique — international  gang- 
sters and  horse  traders  that  are  out  to 
fleece  America — to  sell  America  short. 
These  control  the  radio,  the  metropoli- 
tan press,  and  the  theater.  They  are 
ably  assisted  by  the  bureaucracy  in 
Washington  that  has  fastened  its  poison- 
ous tentacles  on  the  throat  of  America. 
These  use  the  taxpaj^ers'  money  to  spread 
and  disseminate  false  propaganda. 

The  American  people  tolerate  this  be- 
cause they  are  not  aware  of  the  facts. 
But  we  are  beginning  to  find  ourselves — 
to  put  two  and  two  together.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  average  intelligence,  jus- 
tice, and  common  sense  of  the  people.  I 
have  confidence  in  the  coming  younger 
generation. 

During  the  coming  campaign,  we 
should  give  to  the  voters  tdl  the  facts  and 
all  the  issues  as  we  have  witnessed  and 
experienced  them  on  and  off  the  floor  of 
Congress.  Yes.  as  we  have  experienced 
and  witnessed  them  in  talking  to  farm- 
ers, laborers,  and  small  business  and 
professional  men  throughout  the  Nation. 


We  should  find  no  fault  with  anyone 
who  differs  with  us.  He  has  as  much 
right  to  differ  with  us  as  we  have  with 
him.  All  we  should  ask  is  that  he  be 
honest,  that  he  do  his  own  thinking.  I 
am  not  interested  in  individuals  who 
take  their  orders  from  New  York, 
whether  it  be  from  the  PAC  or  from  the 
International  banking  or  manufacturing 
group. 

Neither  am  I  interested  in  those  who 
send  threatening  telegrams  to  Congress- 
men, claiming  that  they  control  the 
voters  of  their  State.  I  know  such  an 
a.ssertion  is  an  insult  to  the  electorate. 
The  people  of  my  State,  and  I  am  sure  of 
all  States,  know  how  to  do  their  own 
voting.  Neither  you,  I.  or  anyone  else 
carries  their  votes  in  his  pocket.  They 
are  not  voting  machines  for  any  indi- 
vidual, especially  not  for  those  with 
foreign  ideologies — those  who  would  give 
the  farmer's  and  laborer's  domestic 
market  to  foreign  nations,  those  who 
would  give  away  and  deplete  our  natural 
resources  that  belong  to  unborn  genera- 
tions. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  it  is  our  duty 
and  our  responsibility  to  do  the  voting| 
for  the  people  of  our  States  and  Nation} 
on  national  and  international  issues.! 
The  people  of  our  States  expect  us  to 
base  that  vote  not  on  the  orders  of  anyj 
hybrid  or  hyphenated  American.  They; 
expect  us  to  base  that  vote,  not  uponj 
false  proiiaganda  or  assumed  facts  butj 
upon  the  facts  as  they  are  developed  be-j 
fore  congressional  committees  and  om 
the  floor  in  open  debate.  { 

They  expect  us  to  vote  on  every  issuej 
for  what  we  believe  to  be  for  the  best  in-| 
terest  of  «ur  State  and  Nation.  I  knowl 
that  95  percent  of  the  people  of  my  State 
expect  me  to  do  just  that.  After  thej 
election,  they  expect  me  to  vote  as  a  citi- 
zen and  not  as  a  partisan.  They  expect 
me  to  vote  for  the  best  Interest  of  my 
State  and  Nation. 

I  am  talking  today  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
icans— on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women 
who  made  our  Nation  truly  great  I  am 
not  talking  on  behalf  of  any  foreign 
element.  I  am  not  interested  in  any  per- 
son who  thinks  more  of  other  nations 
than  of  his  own.  I  am  not  interested  in 
anyone  who  would  substitute  a  mongrel 
flag  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  am  for 
America  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  Let 
that  sink  deep  into  your  conscience. 

As  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  my  first  duty  is 
to  the  men  and  women  of  my  State  and 
of  my  Nation.  I  have  never  found  it 
necessary  to  ride  two  horses  at  the  same 
time.  You  never  had  to  guess  where  I 
stood  on  public  issues.  You  may  not 
always  agree  with  me.  neither  do  I  al- 
ways agree  with  you.  That  is  as  it  should 
be  in  a  democracy.  We  all  grow  by  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion.  If  we  all 
agreed  on  everything,  we  would  soon 
decay  both  mentally  and  physically.  li 
always  have,  and  always  shall,  welcome: 
honest  difference  of  opinion. 

We  all  agree  that  there  are  some  things! 
going  on  here  in  Washington  that  are' 
not  healthy  for  democracy.  We  are  just' 
beginning  to  realize  that  we  have  beenj 
sleeping  at  the  switch.  We  have  allowed 
a  large  part  of  our  form  of  Government 
to  slip  away  from  us.    We  asked  oiur 
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"Dncle  Sam  for  donations,  relief,  and  aid 
for  all  kinds  of  projects  for  our  States. 
These  our  Uncle  has  given  us.  but  the 
price  he  exacted — government  by  bu- 
reaucracy— has  come  too  high.  In  our 
desire  to  get  something  for  nothing,  for 
our  States,  we  forgot  that  "the  price  of 
liberty  is  eternal  vigilance." 

Now  we  realize  that  there  are  men  In 
key  positions  here  in  Washington  that 
are  stifling  the  Nation's  activities.  These 
have  arrogantly  made  themselves  the 
bottlenecks  through  which  the  Nation's 
energy  must  flow.  They  have  substituted 
their  own  egotistical  ignorance  for  law. 
In  recent  years,  they  have  not  only  dic- 
tated, but.  actually  wrote  some  of  the 
laws  that  Congress  passed.  An  aggres- 
sive Executive  demanded  this,  an  unalert 
public  opinion  approved  it,  a  majority  of 
Congress  submitted  to  it. 

But  now  Members  of  Congress  of  all 
parties  are  aware  of  this.  They  sense 
something  that  is  un-American — that  is 
foreign.  There  is  a  suspicion  that  bu- 
reaucracy has  interfered  with  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  production.  This 
could  not  be  otherwise.  There  have  been 
too  many  blunders — too  much  waste  of 
public  funds — too  much  favoritism — too 
many  secret  sessions — too  much  "the 
public  be  damned"  attitude — too  many 
stooges  and  "yes"  men  surrounding  the 
Executive. 

What  our  Nation  needs  most  just  now 
is  a  high  standard  of  public  morals  and 
honesty.  The  Mead  committee  is  uncov- 
ering unparalleled  fraud  and  corruption 
in  connection  with  war  contracts.  Some 
of  the  cost-plussers  were  not  satisfied 
with  padding  cost  items,  but  hoarded  la- 
bor and  paid  it  for  idleness  in  order  to 
increase  the  plus.  They  again  manufac- 
tured defective  shells  that  exploded  and 
killed  some  of  our  GI's. 

All  of  the  blame  cannot  be  put  upon 
the  cost-plussers.  Some  of  it  must  be 
shared  by  the  Executive  and  by  the 
heads  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Some 
of  it  must  be  shared  by  Congress,  and 
more  of  it  by  the  people.  To  have 
elected  one  man  President  four  times,  in 
itself  was  an  invitation  to  graft  and 
waste.  It  prevented  a  house  cleaning, 
which  a  new  administration  always 
brings  about.  We  must  blame  ourselves. 
It  was  our  responsibility — not  the  can- 
didates. 

Three  years  ago,  I  stated  that  as  a 
result  of  a  third  and  fourth  term,  there 
would  be  more  graft  to  the  square  inch 
than  there  was  to  the  square  mile  under 
the  Harding  administration.  I  stated 
that  the  White  House  was  being  turned 
into  a  commercial  institution.  The 
office  of  the  President  was  used  as  a 
profit-producing  racket. 

While  the  President  was  busy  giving 
birth  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  later 
to  the  war  efforts,  the  White  House  oc- 
cupants and  hangers-on  began  to  feel 
that  they  o\^Tied  the  Nation  rather  than 
that  they  were  the  servants  of  the  Na- 
tion. A  third  and  fourth  term  was  more 
than  they  could  stand. 

Recently  there  has  developed  a  new 
and  most  dangerous  evil  here  in  Wash- 
ington. An  evil  that  is  not  for  the  best 
interest  of  our  people — an  evil  that  is  not 
compatible  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment.   There  is  developing  a  new  set  of 


lobbyists — the  lobbying  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors and  agents.  These,  on  occa- 
sions, entertain  Members  of  Congress 
and  heads  of  the  Government  at  parties 
and  dinners,  with  plenty  of  food  and 
liquor — liquor  diplomacy. 

Members  are  invited  to  dine  with 
generals  and  whatnots  of  another  gov-_ 
ernment.  The  Churchills.  the  Lady  As- 
tors  and  all  the  rest  of  the  "give  me" 
Jimmies  have  come  or  are  coming  to 
town.  In  addition  to  these  foreign 
lobbyists,  the  international  manufactur- 
ing and  banking  clique  were  all  busy 
selling  the  British  loan  to  the  American 
people. 

Here  is  the  agreement  that  our  State 
Department  entered  into  with  Great 
Britain  and  that  a  majority  of  Congress 
approved.  We  loaned  Great  Britain 
$4,400,000,000  at  about  V2  percent  in- 
terest. She  is  to  make  no  payment  for 
5  years.  After  that  she  is  to  pay  $50,- 
000,000  a  year  when  and  if  she  feels  like 
it.  If  she  does  make  a  payment,  we 
agreed  to  spend  it  in  Great  Britain  for 
buildings,  installations  and  education. 
Not  a  cent  to  come  back  to  the  United 
States. 

In  addition,  we  canceled  the  $34,000.- 
000,000  Great  Britain  already  owed  us. 
for  $650,000,000.  That  is  less  than  2 
cents  on  the  dollar.  This  $650,000,000 
was  deductei  from  the  $4,400,000,000 
loan.  In  other  words,  we  settled  the 
$34,000,000,000  that  Great  Britain  owed 
us  with  $650,000,000  of  our  own  tax- 
payers' money. 

If  that  was  not  financially  high- 
jacking us  by  our  State  Department, 
then  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  that 
word.  It  was  a  fraud  and  a  deception 
upon  America.  On  top  of  this  we  made 
Britain  a  gift  of  about  four  or  five  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  surplus  property 
and  installations,  that  we  owned  and 
built  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  that 
belonged  to  us.  In  addilion.  the  Mead 
Committee  revealed  recently  that  we 
sold  Great  Britain  $6,000,000,000  worth 
of  war  surplus  at  less  than  10  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

If  we  are  to  judge  Great  Britain  by  the 
past,  she  will  not  pay  back  one  penny. 
She  will  again  call  us  Uncle  Shylock  in- 
stead. She  may  still  have  some  virtues 
left,  but  she  possesses  neither  shame, 
modesty,  nor  common  honesty  when  she 
is  dealing  with  Uncle  Sam. 

Of  course,  our  international  bankers 
and  manufacturers  wanted  us  to  give 
Great  Britain  a  credit  for  $4,400,000,000. 
Over  the  radio  a  short  time  ago.  Senator 
Brooks  asked  multimillionaire  Philip 
D.  Reede,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  General  Electric,  if  he  would 
loan  some  of  his  own  and  General  Elec- 
tric's  millions  to  Great  Britain  on  the 
same  terms  that  he  asked  Uncle  Sam  to 
loan  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Reede  first  turned  pink  and  then 
purple,  sputtered  and  said  that  that  was 
different.  Yes;  it  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent because  then  he  would  have  lost 
his  millions,  in  place  of  getting  the  tax- 
payers' millions  through  his  clever 
scheme  by  which  he  would  sell  us  down 
the  river.  He  would  then  not  be  able  to 
sell  General  Electric  equipment  above 
ceiling  prices  to  Great  Britain,  and  get 
paid  for  it  with  the  taxpayers'  dollars — 


equipment  that  our  own  people  want  and 
need. 

By  this  method  Great  Britain  gets  the 
things  that  we  need,  and  that  belong  to 
future  generations,  and  Mr.  Reede  and 
his  other  international  cronies  get  most 
of  the  taxpayers'  $3,750,000,000.  In  the 
meantime,  our  Uncle  Sam  calls  upon  us 
to  buy  more  and  more  bonds  to  furnish 
the  credit  to  Great  Britain  so  she  can 
turn  it  over  to  the  General  Electric  and 
other  international  manufacturers  and 
bankers. 

I  do  not  blame  Britain.  I  blame  our 
own  stupidity.  The  British  Government 
and  its  citizens  have  billions  and  billions 
invested  in  the  United  States — billions 
more  in  Argentina  and  other  Latin- 
American  nations.  They  own  and  con- 
trol many  of  our  insurance  companies. 
They  made  $8,000,000,000  out  of  lend- 
lease,  by  selling  products  we  gave  them 
for  war  purposes,  to  civilians,  and  then 
forgot  to  turn  over  the  cash. 

This  gift  to  Great  Britain  is  just  a 
forerunner.  It  is  a  bad  precedent.  It 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  pattern  by  50 
other  nations.  They  will  demand  simi- 
lar gifts,  and  if  refused,  will  consider 
it  an  unfriendly  act.  Already  we  have 
made  a  loan — gift  of  $1,300,000,000  to 
France  and  $50,000,000  to  Poland.  Rus- 
sia, while  still  liquidating  other  nations' 
people,  and  stealing  their  territory  and 
goods,  asks  for  at  least  a  billion.  It  13 
about  time  that  Congress  halt  the  for- 
eign ideologies  in  the  State  Department. 

With  the  proceeds  of  these  loans — 
with  the  taxpayers'  money — and  with 
what  they  have  made  out  of  lend-lease, 
these  nations  will  continue  to  buy  the 
things  that  American  people  want  and 
need.  They  will  continue  the  Interna- 
tional black  market— continue  to  buy 
American  goods  above  the  ceiling  price. 

Do  you  know  that  many  foreign  na- 
tions still  have  purchasing  commissions 
here?  These  commissions  were  author- 
ized to  purchase  whatever  they  needed 
during  the  war.  Their  needs  have  grown 
ever  since  the  war  ended,  so  that  much 
of  America's  needed  goods  are  on  the 
ocean. 

There  Is  no  Government  official  who 
can  tell  you  or  who  knows  the  amount 
of  building  material,  lumber,  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  wearing  apparel,  that  is 
being  shipped  out  of  this  country.  All 
they  know  is  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
goods — empty  shelves.  Some  will  frank- 
ly tell  you  that  they  cannot  understand 
this  blind  policy  of  wrecking  our  own 
Nation  in  trying  to  play  Santa  Claus  to 
all  the  world. 

Is  our  State  Department  inviting  dis- 
aster? There  is  a  feeling  that  It  repre- 
.sents  other  nations  rather  than  our  own. 
There  must  be  a  house  cleaning.  We  are 
not  going  to  continue  to  buy  bonds  to 
make  gifts  to  foreign  nations — nations 
that  are  in  better  financial  condition 
than  we  are. 

In  place  of  begging  for  more.  Great 
Britain  should  offer  to  pay  the  $34,000.- 
000,000  she  owed  us.  The  $34,000,000.- 
000  that  we  canceled  by  counting  out 
$650,000,000  of  our  own  money.  If  she 
paid  that,  then  we  could  give  to  every 
GI  of  World  War  H  a  check  for  $3,600. 
We  could  give  to  every  voter  In  the 
United  States  a  check  for  $666. 
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Let  us  clear  away  the  wreckage,  and 
help  to  build  the  world  anew.  but.  all 
the  time  let  us  keep  In  mind  that  "char- 
ity begins  at  home."  America  will  not 
continue  to  sell  its  domestic  markets  in 
order  to  bribe  good  neighbors.  Neigh- 
bors you  have  to  bribe  are  not  neighbors, 
but  enemies.  We  will  not  mingle  our 
standard  of  living  with  the  poverty  of 
other  nation.s,  but  we  will  a5sist  them  in 
bringing  their  standards  up  to  ours. 

Universal  peace  has  been  the  desire  of 
mankind  throughout  the  ages.  It  is  our 
desire.  No  sane  person  wants  another 
world  war  or  any  war.  Universal  under- 
standing and  brotherhood  is  the  teaching 
of  Christ.  But  the  solution  of  how  to  end 
all  wars  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  It 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  selling  Amer- 
ica down  the  river.  In  our  desire  for  uni- 
versal peace,  let  us  be  on  guard,  lest  we 
follow  false  prophets  and  plunge  civili- 
zation into  World  War  III. 

In  the  United  Nations  Charter  there  is 
a  nucleus  out  of  which  may  come  lasting 
peace,  but  it  will  not  come  merely  be- 
cause there  is  a  charter.  If  it  comes,  it 
will  come  because  we  are  aleit — because 
we  will  not  again  fall  asleep  at  the  switch. 
It  will  come  because  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  all  nations,  in  spite  of  their 
governments,  are  getting  tired  of  hating 
and  destroying  the  people  of  other  na- 
tions. "Live  and  let  live"  must  be  cur 
pohcy  in  the  future.  We  must  not  again 
be  misled  by  the  venom  of  the  unthink- 
ing, but  be  guided  by  the  calm  level  of 
American  opinion. 

Under  these  conditions,  do  you  not 
agree  that  it  Is  about  time  that  we  call 
a  halt  to  our  Government  wrecking  our 
Nation  by  acting  as  an  international 
Santa  Claus?  Do  you  not  agree  with  me 
that  our  first  duty  is  to  our  own  people 
with  full  cooperation  and  collaboration 
with  all  the  other  nations  for  a  just  and 
lasting  j)eace? 
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Hon.  Jed  Johnson  of  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2.  194S 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  just  a  few  moments  to  say 
what  I  am  sure  is  inadequate  about  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jed 
Johnson  of  Oklahoma. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
10  years  and  for  over  5  years  I  have 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
of  which  Congressman  Johnson  is  a 
memljer.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Jed  Johnson  intimately  for 
these  many  years.  I  found  him  to  be  a 
man  of  sound  judgment,  sterling  char- 
acter, and  great  sincerity.  We  all  deeply 
regret  that  Jed  will  end  his  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
January  1947.  I  am  sure  that  all  Mem- 
bers join  me  in  wishing  him  much  success 
and  happiness  in  the  future. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  during  the  last  session  there 
were  several  bills  passed  by  Congress  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  farmers  which  are 
entitled  to  some  mention: 

FRODUCnON     AND     MARKETING     RESEARCH, 
H.   R.    6933 

This  bill,  known  as  the  agricultural 
research  bill,  if  properly  and  intelligently 
administered,  can  prove  of  great  service 
in  promoting  the  future  welfare  of  Amer- 
ican farmers.  The  optimist  thinks  that 
this  bill  can  supply  the  answer  to  most 
of  our  agricultural  problems.  Although 
I  cannot  be  equally  optimistic  about  it, 
yet  I  do  feel  that  eventually — if  properly 
administered — it  can  perform  a  real  ben- 
eficial service.  It  purports  to  conduct 
research  studies  in  the  fields  of  produc- 
tion, utilization,  and  marketing.  In  other 
word.s.  the  scope  of  its  studies  and  sur- 
veys will  extend  through  the  whole  field 
of  agriculture  from  production  until  the 
products  finally  reach  the  table  of  the 
consumer.  It  aLso  calls  for  research  in- 
to new  and  more  profitable  uses  of  the 
products  of  the  soil. 

Farm  marketing  is  given  special  con- 
sideration in  the  bill.  We  will  all  agree 
that  farm  marketing,  more  than  any 
other  element  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer,  has  been  sadly  neglected 
in  the  past,  and,  none  deserves  more 
careful  study,  or,  presents  a  better  op- 
portunity of  worth-while  results.  This 
will  not  be  an  easy  study  to  make,  but 
if  the  proper  kind  of  personnel  is  placed 
in  charge,  it  c£m  prove  successful  and 
helpful.  Altogether,  I  think,  we  can  look 
with  assurance  that  something  beneficial 
will  result  from  the  over-all  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

2.    FARMERS  HOME  CORPOBATION,   H.  R.  5991 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  gather 
into  one  bill  the  best  provisions  of  Execu- 
tive orders,  appropriation  bills,  and  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  under  which  Farm 
Security  Administration  has  functioned, 
and  discard  the  half-baked  crackpot 
projects  and  undertakings  heretofore 
carried  on  by  the  old  Farm  Administra- 
tion. It  seeks  to  provide  basic  law  for 
a  well  considered  and  coordinated  re- 
habilitation and  farm-tenant  program. 

I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  provision  in  the  bill  making  possible 
insured  loans  to  farm  tenants  similar 
to  loans  that  have  been  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  In  other 
words,  this  provision  will  enable  farm 
tenants  to  be  treated  in  as  favorable 
manner  as  city  tenants  have  been  for 
many  years.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
provision  local  banks,  financial  institu- 
tions, and  individuals  can  now  safely 
make  loans  to  tenants  puichasing  farms, 
as  such  loans  will  be  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment.  This  should  go  a  long 
way  in  financing  farm  purchases.  Quali- 


fied veterans  are  given  preference  under 
the  tenant  program.    While  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  Government  will  suffer 
some  losses,  yet,  every  reasonable  precau-i 
tion  has  been  thrown  around  the  pro-j 
gram.   Consequently  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  such  losses,  if  any,  will  ever  be  great. ' 
But  even  if  some  losses  might  occur  the 
great     benefits     gained     by     changing 
tenants  into  land  owners  is  considerable. 
Farm  ownership  is  one  of  the  best  puar-j 
anties  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  Nation, 
the  ideals  for  which  it  stands,  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

3.  AGRICULTURAL   EXTENSION   WORK,   H.   R.    1690- 1 

S.  383  I 

This  bill  increased  the  authorization 
of  funds  so  thai  there  might  be  an. ex- 
pansion of  services  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  live  and  work  on  the  farm. 
This  bill  for  the  first  time  gives  recog- 
nition to  the  work  of  the  4-H  Clubs,  and 
provides  help  in  the  work  they  seek  to  do. 

The  boys  and  girls  associated  with  the 
activities  of  the  4-H  Clubs  are  recog- 
nized as  making  a  great  contribution  to 
real  Americanism  as  well  as  making;  a 
worth  while  contribution  to  agriculture. 
Tliese  clubs  are  training  schools  in 
Americanism. 

Our  Nation  needs  the  type  of  men  and 
women  that  will  come  from  the  member- 
ship of  our  4-H  Clubs. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  work  done  by  county  agri- 
culture agents,  home  demonstration 
agents,  county  extension  agents.  State 
field  agents  in  marketing,  rural  housing, 
nutrition,  and  rural  youth  farm  man- 
agement. All  of  these  services  have  jus- 
tified their  existence  by  the  fine  work 
each  has  done  in  its  respective  field  of 
activity. 

4.  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FARM  LOAN  ACT  H.  R.  2113 

This  bill  increases  the  loan  value  on 
farms  up  to  65  percent  of  the  normal 
earning  capacity,  clarifies  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  sets  up  a  more  efficient 
farm-mortgage-credit  system  for  farm- 
ers, and  simplifies  procedure  so  farmers 
may  obtain  agricultural  credit  in  ac- 
cordance with  normal  business  practices 
and  efficiency. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  System  has 
been  of  great  service,  not  only  to  the 
American  farmer,  but  to  our  whole  econ- 
omy. The  system  has  stood  the  test. 
The  report  shows  that  11  out  of  12 
banks  in  the  system  have  paid  back  every 
cent  of  Government  capital  and  are 
today  farmer-owned  and  controlled. 
The  other  bank  will  be  able  to  retire  all 
Government  capital  in  a  short  while, 
then,  the  entire  system  will  be  farmer 
owned  and  controlled. 

5.  EXTENDING  SOIL  CONSERVATION  ACT,  H.  R.  6459 

This  bill  extends  for  a  period  of  2  years 
from  January  1,  1947,  within  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  carry  out 
the  piu-poses  of  the  Soil  Conser\'ation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  by  making  pay- 
ments to  agricultural  producers.  This  is 
done  to  afford  States  an  opportunity  to 
take  legislative  action  which  would  en- 
able them  to  carry  out  the  programs 
through  grants  made  by  the  Federal 
Government. 
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The  protection,  rebuilding,  and  im- 
provement of  our  soil  is  of  prime  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  farmers,  but  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This  is  one  of 
our  greatest  agricultural  programs.  Its 
importance  entitles  it  to  be  protected 
and  strengthened  in  every  reasonable 
way. 

6.  CONTINUING  FARM  LABOR  StTFPLT,  H.  K.  6828 

This  bill  provides  for  the  continuance 
of  the  farm  labor  supply  program  to 
June  30,  1947,  and  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  such  funds  as  are  necessary 
for  such  program.  I  think  everyone  will 
agree  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
program  our  war  food  effort  would  have 
been  badly  crippled. 

7.  HOBBS   ANTIRACKETEERING   BILL,    H.   R.    32 

My  speech  in  favor  of  this  bill  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Wednes- 
day, December  12.  1945.    I  said,  in  part: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called  antiracketeer- 
Ing  bill  before  the  House  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect trade  and  commerce  moving  between 
States  against  interference  by  violence, 
threats,  coercion,  or  Intimidation. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  during  April 
and  May  of  1942  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  fair-minded  person  that  In  different 
places  In  the  Nation  Illegal  and  unconscion- 
able practices  were  being  pursued  that  pre- 
vented farmers  from  bringing  their  produce 
Into  large  cities  unless  and  until  they  met 
demands  of  certain  members  of  local  team- 
sters unions  for  payment  of  tribute. 

Certainly  no  law-abiding  citizen  would 
countenance  for  even  a  moment  the  acts  of 
extortion  that  have  been  shown  to  be  prac- 
ticed against  farmers  in  their  honest  en- 
deavor to  take  their  produce  into  legitimate 
markets  for  the  benefit  of  the  consuming 
public. 

I  had  hoped  that  local  and  State  law  en- 
forcement officers  In  our  large  cities,  where 
the  violations  usually  occur,  would  measure 
up  to  a  complete  fulfillment  of  their  duties 
as  such  officers  and  enforce  the  laws  against 
extortion  and  violence  in  cases  affecting  our 
farmers.  But  unfortunately  In  many  in- 
stances they  have  not  done  so.  This  failure 
makes  it  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  step  In  and  do  this 
all-important  job  of  protecting  law-abiding 
citizens  from  acts  of  extortion  and  violence. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  shall  vote  for  the 
pending  bill. 

8.  RAILROAD    AND    COAL   STRIKE    LEGISLATION 

The  welfare  of  farmers,  as  well  as  citi- 
zens generally,  was  greatly  endangered 
by  the  threat  of  a  general  railroad  strike. 
Already  great  inconvenience  had  been 
caused  by  a  continued  coal  strike  which 
if  continued  would  paralyze  industry 
throughout  the  Nation,  close  down  public 
utilities  and  bring  unparalleled  distress 
to  all  our  people  whether  on  farm  or  in 
city. 

With  this  situation  facing  the  country, 
legislation  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  was 
introduced.  I  voted  for  the  bill.  In  my 
speech  in  support  of  the  bill,  I  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  outstanding  and 
important  issue  facing  our  Nation  today  is 
whether  any  group,  representative  of  Indus- 
try or  labor,  can  strike  against  the  Govern- 
ment. There  can  be  but  one  answer.  There 
Is  no  right  to  strike  against  America.  As 
the  President  has  so  well  and  forcibly  said. 
"The  welfare  of  the  country  must  come 
first." 

The  issue  in  the  railroad  and  coal  mining 
disputes  is  DO  longer  solely  between  man- 


agement and  men.  Failure  of  representa- 
tives of  the  railroad  and  coal  mining  in- 
dustries to  agree  between  themselves  re- 
quired the  President  In  the  public  interest 
to  take  over  for  Government  operation  these 
two  great  industries. 

The  operation  of  these  industries  is  un- 
questionably vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple. Without  the  operation  of  either,  the 
health,  progress,  and  well-being  of  our  people 
would  be  seriously  threatened.  Without 
both,  the  result  would  b6  disastrous.  Cessa- 
tion of  operation  is  unthinkable.  It  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

The  bill  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  result  of  an  emergency  that  can- 
not continue  without  bringing  distress  to 
our  people,  ruin  to  the  Industry,  and  chaos 
to  our  economic  structure.  It  would 
threaten  the  very  structure  of  government. 
TTie  final  result  could  be  one  that  no  patri- 
otic American  would  wish  to  contemplate. 

Maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  of  our 
Government  is  at  stake.  In  such  a  case  can 
there  be  any  duty  we  owe  to  our  country  of 
greater  magnitude  than  to  preserve,  by  what- 
ever means  necessary,  the  sovereignty  of  our 
Government?  It  Is  the  source  of  all  the 
freedoms  we  hold  dear  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  made  secure. 

However,  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  to  establish  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  representative  of  all  the 
people,  the  necessary  authority  to  assert  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment. To  the  maintenance  of  this  principle 
I  unqualifiedly  give  my  support. 

FUTURE  LEGISLATION 

The  legislation  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred consists  of  only  some  of  tlie  im- 
portant pieces  of  farm  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress just  closed.  They  do  not  by  any 
means  begin  to  cover  «11  that  was  done. 
Furthermore,  It  may  be  properly  said 
that  all  legislation  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress, numerous  and  varied  though  it  is, 
affects  the  farmer  in  some  way  or  other. 
Today,  the  life  and  activity  of  this  Na- 
tion is  so  complex  that  all  of  us  whether 
on  farm  or  in  the  city,  whether  we  live 
in  the  North,  South,  East,  or  West  sec- 
tion of  this  great  country,  are  so  inte- 
grated and  bound  together  that  what  af- 
fects one  affects  the  other.  Therefore, 
when  the  man  who  labors  in  the  city  is 
prosperous  it  creates  prosperity  for  the 
farmer.  Similarly,  when  the  farmer  is 
prosperous  the  man  who  labors  in  indus- 
try is  prosperous.  It  therefore  behooves 
each  of  us  to  think  in  terms  of  om* 
brother.  It  can  be  truthfully  said,  "No 
man  liveth  unto  himself  alone."  What 
we  need  in  America  today,  and,  and  what 
we  need  in  the  world  today,  is  more  of 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  that  will  en- 
able us  to  imderstand  each  other  and 
more  fully  appreciate  our  responsibility 
and  duty  toward  each  other. 

And,  now  just  a  word  or  two  with  ref- 
erence to  some  things  that  should  be 
considered  when  the  next  Congress  con- 
venes: 

1.   CONSOLIDATION    AND    COORDINATION    OF    AGSI- 
CtTLTlTRAL  LENDING  AGENCIES 

All  Federal  agricultural  lending  agen- 
cies should  be  consolidated.  It  would 
tend  to  greater  efficiency,  be  more  busi- 
nesslike, and  create  an  agricultural  cred- 
it system  that  would  invite  confidence 
and  give  strength.  By  so  doing  the  Ag- 
ricultural Lending  System  could  enjoy 
the  same  confidence  and  respect  as  the 


Federal  Reserve  System  enjoys  in  the 
field  of  business  and  finance. 

2.   FARTTT   PRICE   FOR  FAKM   PROOTTCn 

Unfortimately.  the  farmer  cannot  reg- 
ulate his  price  as  does  industry,  nor  can 
he  turn  on  or  shut  off  production  as  does 
industry.  Because  of  this  there  is  creat- 
ed one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that 
the  farmer  is  called  upon  to  deal  with. 
However,  it  is  a  problem  that  must  be 
solved  if  we  are  ever  to  have  any  degree 
of  stabilization  in  agriculture  or  a  sound 
business  basis  for  its  operation.  We 
speak  of  parity  as  a  means  to  reach  this 
result.  However,  few  will  agree  upon 
the  exact  formula  to  be  applied.  But  in 
the  final  analysis  parity  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  effort  to  fix  a  relation- 
ship between  those  things  the  farmer 
sells  and  those  things  the  fanner  buys. 
In  other  words,  it  seeks  to  give  the  farm- 
er's dollar  the  $ame  purchasing  power 
as  the  consumer's  dollar,  and  conversely 
it  seeks  to  give  the  consumer's  dollar  the 
same  purchasing  power  as  the  farmer's 
dollar.  The  purpose  is  to  keep  the  in- 
dustrial dollar,  the  labor  dollar,  and  the 
farm  dollar  on  a  parity — on  an  equality. 
However,  inasmuch  as  farm  wages  are 
not  figured  in  determining  parity,  the 
present  parity  formula  does  not  main, 
tain  a  correct  price  relationship.  The 
parity  formula  should  be  revised  so  as 
to  bring  about  a  better  and  fairer  price 
relationship,  and  when  this  is  done  farm 
wages  should  be  written  into  the  for- 
mula. On  two  occasions  the  House  has 
passed  such  legislation.  The  Senate  in 
each  instance  failed  to  act. 

3.    FARM    SUBSIDIES 

If  I  correctly  interpret  the  letters  I 
receive  from  the  farmers  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  it  would  seem  that 
the  majority  of  them  are  opposed  to  sub- 
sidies and  desire  their  elimination. 
What  these  farmers  do  want,  and  are 
entitled  to  have,  is  a  fair  price  for  their 
products  in  the  market  place.  They 
would  rather  look  to  the  market  place 
than  to  the  Government  for  their  pay. 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  many  other  questions  which 
I  am  sure  will  occur  to  the  thoughtful 
mind  as  important  enough  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  enumerate  all  of  the  questions,  but, 
only  those  most  outstanding,  and  most 
likely  to  receive  consideration  in  the  new 
Congress.  Of  course,  during  the  time 
that  intervenes  there  are  many  new  con- 
ditions that  may  arise  growing  out  of 
world  conditions  that  will  vitally  affect 
the  farmers  and  require  attention.  And, 
then  there  are  our  continuing  domestic 
problems,  that  cry  aloud  for  relief,  such 
as  reduction  of  cost  of  government,  re- 
duction of  taxes,  less  controls  and  less  of 
other  forms  of  regimentation,  greater 
production  to  meet  shortages  and  all  the 
numerous  and  varied  problems  growing 
out  of  the  change  from  a  war  economy 
to  a  peace  time  economy. 

In  the  solution  of  the  many  questions 
of  an  agricultural  nature,  as  well  as 
otherwise,  that  have  come  before  Con- 
gress it  has  been  most  helpful  to  have 
the  views  and  opinions  of  National.  State, 
and  local  farm  leaders,  and,  likewi^  of 
the  farmers  themselves. 
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In  the  fulfillment  of  my  duties  In  the 
future  the  necessity  of  having  the  bene- 
fit of  all  such  views  is  Just  as  great  as 
It  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is  always  help- 
ful in  the  performance  of  my  congres- 
sional duties  to  have  expressions  of  views 
from  the  farmers  that  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  represent.  Their  views  are  always 
thoughtful,  sound,  and  truly  American. 
They  believe  in  the  American  system  of 
government  and  the  American  way  of 
life  in  preference  to  any  of  the  foreign 
Isms.  There  is  nothing  more  necessary 
in  America  today. 


Tribate  to  World  War  II  Heroes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PKNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  given  to  me  by  public-spirited 
citizens  of  several  communities  in  the 
southern  part  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa. — 
suburbs  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — the  names 
of  the  fine  boys  of  these  towns  who  laid 
down  their  lives  in  World  War  II. 

These  boys  are  the  ones  who  are  repre- 
sented by  the  gold  stars  on  the  service 
flags,  but  they  should  be  enshrined  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  future 
generations  to  know  the  willing  sacrifice 
they  have  each  made.  The  families  of 
these  boys  know  their  loss  full  well,  and 
the  country  should  know  its  deep  obliga- 
tion to  these  boys  who  gave  everything 
that  their  fellow  men  should  know  free- 
dom under  the  United  States  flag. 

I  am  submitting  for  public  memory  the 
names  of  the  following  boys: 

Brentwood:  Thomas  E.  Britt.  Jack 
Ewald  Eckhardt,  Owen  U.  Pox,  Malcolm 
J.  Gerlach.  Jr..  Robert  W.  Heintze, 
Richard  L.  Herpich,  Robert  Knobloch. 
Ernest  P.  Nash.  Franklin  G.  Osterman, 
Robert  E.  Parkins.  Karl  F.  Scrable, 
Robert  S.  Spieth,  Warren  K.  Taylor, 
Robert  J.  Thomas.  Edward  P.  Vickless, 
George  Voynick,  Jr. 

Carnegie:  Jack  Adragna,  Prank  L. 
Baker,  Francis  L.  Barr,  Robert  P.  Big- 
ham.  Thomas  Blair.  George  Brose.  Peter 
Chiodo.  John  W.  Cole,  Frank  J.  Cyprow- 
6ki.  George  Davidson,  Wayne  G.  Davies, 
Joseph  Davis.  J.  G.  Donovan.  Frank  J. 
Dubiel.  Michael  Dudlcz.  John  Dudish, 
William  J.  Erb,  Joseph  Pallick,  Larry  Fal- 
lick.  Thomas  M.  Gannon.  John  D. 
Haudenshield.  Jack  Haj'wood,  William 
James  Hines,  Anthony  Kish,  Andrew 
Kolonsky,  Michael  Koss.  Eugene  Peter 
Kuc,  Metro  Kuncho.  Ben  Kunsman, 
Andrew  Lober.  Carl  Marchese.  John  A. 
McWilliams,  Louis  A.  Nagy,  William 
Thomas  Phillips,  Frank  E.  Pollock, 
George  Popivchak.  Charles  W.  Prescott, 
J.  J.  Roach.  Albert  Salvato,  Joseph 
Saracena.  George  E.  Seyerle.  Frank 
Solcxninsky,  William  H.  Telthorstcr.  John 
A.  Tlmcheck.  Harry  C.  Walls,  Charles  W. 
Weiss.  Metro  Wengryn,  John  E.  Wilson, 
Alphonse  E.  Witwlckl,  John  Yarmeak, 
Edward  J.  Zawilla,  Michael  Zue. 


Crafton:  Frank  P.  Alamovich,  John 
Bilque.  Frank  F.  Brand,  Charles  C.  Cerar, 
James  M.  Clark.  Edward  J.  Cox,  Arthur  L. 
Davis.  John  Dzurichko.  William  C.  Fitch, 
James  Milliard.  Russell  KernoU,  Jr.,  Wal- 
ter G.  Loos,  Jr.,  J.  Regis  McConaghey, 
Roy  C.  McKenna,  James  Picard,  Vincent 
Scafcglio.  Joseph  Shema.  Jr.,  John  O. 
Spear.  James  D.  Toney,  Charles  E.  Voel- 
ker,  Almon  L.  Voye^ohn  D.  Weaver,  Cal- 
vin Welker.  Leonard  Wood. 

Dormont:  Louis  Abraham,  Bert  Ains- 
worth.  Donald  A.  Anthony,  George  E. 
Bair,  John  F.  Baney.  John  Blehi.  David 
A.  Boxell.  Jr..  Earl  F.  Cannon,  Jr.,  Charles 
A.  Dimmock.  Kenneth  Finsness,  Albert 
Gough,  William  H.  Harshbarger.  Jack 
Heberling,  James  H.  Homer,  Cadwick  B. 
Jarrett,  William  P.  Joyce,  Wesley  A. 
Keating,  W.  R.  Kimball,  Howard  L. 
Kirschner,  Allan  D.  Klinzing.  Richard  H. 
Knecht,  Evan  M.  Lewis.  Howard  A. 
Macher,  Clayton  J.  Mansfield,  Richard 
J.  Morris.  William  R.  Pankuch,  William  J. 
Rennlck.  Anthony  Rocco.  Peter  Rocco, 
William  E.  Stakeley,  George  J.  Vander- 
grift.  Earl  F.  Weaver,  Robert  J.  WiU.  Ed- 
ward A.  Yochum. 

Mt.  Lebanon:  George  E.  Abbott.  Wil- 
liam C.  Arthur,  Tliomas  Herbert  Aston, 
John  D.  Atwood,  Wallace  Baker,  Robert 
W.  Bamford,  Stephen  Bleecker,  Richard 
W.  Blumenstine,  John  B.  Bowden,  John  A. 
Boyd.  Arthur  B.  Cahall,  Jr..  Robert  D. 
Campbell,  Jr..  Roy  R.  Cappe.  Charles  E. 
Casper,  L.  Richard  Cope,  John  Corsa, 
Richard  Leslie  Cranston,  Robert  J.  Creps, 
Paul  Dean,  Elmer  E.  Deiss,  Jr.,  Norman 
Elliott.  Joseph  Gurecky,  Robert  R.  Hain- 
line,  Thomas  J.  Herkey.  James  W.  Hen- 
don.  Burtis  Hogsett,  William  Ibrie  Hood, 
Paul  A.  Hughes,  Jr.,  Charles  Joseph 
Hugus,  Bailey  R.  Krek.  Frank  T.  Lewis, 
Robert  S.  Lewis,  Richard  H.  Mager, 
Charles  Markle.  Jack  L.  Marshall.  Robert 
C.  Mayfield,  Robert  E.  McElroy,  James 
C.  McGinnis,  John  Richard  McNally, 
Thomas  W.  McSteen,  James  M.  McVay, 
Thomas  D.  Meyers.  Rolla  W.  Miller,  Jr., 
James  B.  Mossman.  William  Murchison, 
Paul  A.  Mullen.  Thomas  Earl  Murphy, 
George  Robert  Orr,  William  J.  Parr, 
William  Z.  Price,  Jr.,  Robert  E.  Quaid, 
Charles  V.  Rentschler,  George  D.  Shields, 
Jr.,  E.  Ralph  Sherrick.  Jr..  Ugo  Siconolfi, 
Phillip  M.  Smith.  John  M.  Stewart,  Jr., 
Charles  H.  Stoutt,  William  W.  Sumner, 
Charles  B.  Swartz.  Jr.,  William  Harvey 
Thomas.  Jr.,  Thomas  Vollbrecht,  E. 
George  Vom  Hofe,  James  T.  Weir,  Wesley 
R.  Weldon,  William  Weseman,  and 
Ralph  Wolf. 

Scott  Township:  Michael  Bryan,  Ber- 
nard Bieleiwlcz.  Francis  Casey,  James  E. 
Cook.  Robert  E.  Hart.  Jacob  Hoff.  Theo- 
dore Kaszalowiez.  John  E.  Jachym.  Frank 
Kolodziek.  Charles  Kuehn.  William  Lut- 
klewich.  Thornton  Langenfleld,  Michael 
Morcz.  Norman  Phillips,  Norbert  Rock, 
Robert  Ruskowski,  Bertrant  Speizer, 
Frank  Salerno,  Zygmund  Serafin.  Rob- 
ert Stewart,  Ralph  Sundry,  William 
Willlson,  Bernard  Worden,  Michael 
Wirth,  and  Robert  H.  Yeager. 

Several  families  of  our  congressional 
district,  the  Thirty-first  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  war  effort;  among 
these  are  the  McCool  family  and  the 
Farenzena  family  from  the  southern 
part  of  Allegheny  County. 


It  Is  a  pleasure  as  their  friend  to  In- 
troduce for  public  memory,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Dr.  Dante  Pigossi,  of 
Bridgeville.  Pa.,  the  following  examples 
of  patriotic  devotion  by  these  fine 
families: 

In  the  McCool  family,  two  out  of  five 
who  served  their  country,  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  Louis  Albert  McCool, 
who  enlisted  in  the  Army  on  December 
10,  1942,  was  made  a  second  lieutenant  a 
year  later,  and  was  tc  receive  his  wings 
in  the  Air  Corps  on  Janua.'^  4.  1944,  lost 
his  life  in  fiight  that  same  day  in  Mari- 
anna,  Fla.,  at  the  age  of  22.  Lawrence 
Robert  McCool,  who  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Corps  In  1943.  was  commissioned  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  prior  to  his  plane  crash 
in  southern  Italy  in  1944,  received  the 
Purple  Heart,  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  and  other  air  medals,  and  had 
completed  all  but  two  missions  before 
losing  his  life.  The  other  members  of 
the  McCool  family  In  the  ser^'ice  were 
Vincent  John  McCool,  who  has  reenhsted 
in  the  Army  and  is  now  serving  in  Ma- 
nila; Christopher  D.  McCool,  who  served 
4  years  in  the  Army  and  was  a  first  lieu- 
tenant with  the  Air  Corps  Engineers; 
and  William  Edward  McCool,  who  served 
3  years  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  was 
discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

The  Farenzena  family  gave  six  mem- 
bers to  the  service,  one  of  whom  John 
Farenzena.  the  holder  of  the  Silver  Star 
and  the  Purple  Heart,  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  on  June  6,  1944,  in  France  after 
2  years  with  the  Army  engineers.  Louis 
Joseph  Farenzena  served  3  years  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  and  was  discharged  as 
a  sergeant  in  1945.  Adele  Farenzena. 
who  enlisted  in  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  In  1942.  has  now  been  coihmis- 
sioned  a  first  lieutenant.  Vincent  Faren- 
zena served  7  years  with  the  Air  Corps 
and  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  be- 
fore his  discharge  with  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant. Margaret  Farenzena  served  2 
years  In  the  Women's  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve from  1944  to  1946  and  was  dis- 
charged as  a  corporal.  Ernest  Farenzena 
enlisted  In  the  Navy  in  March  1945  and 
is  still  serving  as  a  seaman,  first  class. 


Jewish  Rights  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NrW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  understand  and  deep- 
ly sympathize  with  the  Jewish  people  in 
their  desire  to  have  a  national  homeland. 
Naturally,  Palestine,  with  Its  historic 
background  In  the  life  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, must  be  considered  as  a  desirable 
place  for  such  a  homeland. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  may, 
through  proper  and  peaceful  measures, 
work  out  a  plan  to  keep  Palestine  open 
as  a  place  of  refuge  and  of  national  set- 
tlement for  all  Jewish  people  who  may 
wish  to  make  It  their  place  of  abode. 
There  is  a  responsibility  upon  our  Nation, 
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and  it  Is  Its  duty,  to  do  everything  In  its 
power  to  accomplish  this  objective.  The 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  for 
which  we  sacrificed  and  our  heroic  men 
died,  create  the  responsibility,  and  im- 
pel the  duty,  for  this  Nation  to  demand 
recognition  by  all  nations  of  these  prin- 
ciples In  their  application  to  making 
Palestine  a  Jewish  homeland. 

As  a  result  of  the  Allied  victory  In 
World  War  I  the  Arabs  received  sover- 
eignty over  more  than  1,200,000  square 
miles.  This  territory  is  more  than  one- 
third  the  area  of  the  continental  United 
States.  It  includes  six  large  Arab  states: 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  huge  oil-ri'j:h  territory 
that  is  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Arab; 
Yemen,  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Ara- 
bian Peninsula;  Iraq,  site  of  the  Mosul  oil 
fields,  a  large,  well -watered  land  which 
in  ancient  days  was  the  seat  of  the  em- 
pires of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  support- 
ing a  population  believed  to  have  been 
between  17,000.000  and  25,000,000;  Trans- 
Jordan,  three  times  the  size  of  western 
Palestine,  with  far  better  soil  and  water 
resources;  Syria  and  Lebanon,  temper- 
ate in  chmate;  In  Hellenic  and  Roman 
times  the  home  of  a  large  and  highly  civ- 
ilized population. 

The  Jews  received  only  a  promise.  It 
involved  Palestine,  their  never-forgotten 
historic  homeland.  Its  small  area  of 
10,500  square  miles,  west  of  the  Jordan 
can  be  the  salvation  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. Jewish  achievements  In  Palestine 
during  the  last  2  decades  have  proved 
this.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  Palestine  had  a  population  of 
4,000.000.  With  the  aid  of  modern  tech- 
nology it  can  support  far  larger  numbers. 
Dr.  Walter  Lowdermllk.  the  noted  Amer- 
ican agricultural  expert,  In  his  recent 
book  Palestine.  Land  of  Promise, 
proves  that  in  the  Jordan  Valley  alone 
room  can  be  made  for  at  least  4,000,000 
new  immigrants,  without  in  any  way  dis- 
turbing Palestine's  present  total  popula- 
tion of  1,500,000. 

The  promise  issued  to  the  Jews  by  the 
British  War  Cabinet  with  the  approval 
of  President  Wilson  incorporated  in  the 
League  of  Nations  Mandate  for  Pales- 
tine, confirmed  by  the  joint  resolution 
of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  as  follows: 

NOVEMBEH  2,   1917. 

Deah  Lord  Rothschild:  I  have  much  pleas- 
ure In  conveying  to  you  on  behalf  of  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  the  following  declaration 
of  sympathy  with  Jewish  Zionist  aspirations, 
which  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Cabinet: 

His  Majesty's  Government  view  with 
favor  the  establishment  In  Palestine  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and 
will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate 
the  achievements  of  this  object,  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall  be 
done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  com- 
munities In  Palestine  or  the  rights  and 
political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  In  any  other 
country. 

I  should  be  grateful  If  you  would  bring 
this  declaration  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Zionist  Federation. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Arthttb  James  Balfoiir. 

To  make  the  promise  come  true,  the 
Chamberlain  white  paper  of  1939  must 


be  made  null  and  void.  The  doors  of 
Palestine  must  be  opened  for  free  Im- 
migration of  Jews.  There  must  be  full 
opportunity  for  land  purchase,  coloniza- 
tion and  Industrial  development  so  that 
the  Jewish  people  may  ultimately  re- 
constitute Palestine  as  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Je>\'ish  commonwealth. 

The  crucial  days  through  which  we  are 
passing  may  determine  the  position  Jews 
are  to  occupy  in  organized  society  for 
generations  to  come.  The  relentless  war 
that  was  waged  against  them  by  Nazi 
Germany  and  its  allies  has  not  only 
brought  ruin  and  death  to  countless 
Jews,  but  it  has  wrecked  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  rights  In  which  Jews  have  lived 
since  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
emancipation. 

The  hopes  of  the  whole  democratic 
world  are  turned  at  this  time  toward 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, in  the  effort  that  Is  being  made 
to  establish  freedom  of  the  Individual 
man.  equality  for  all  peoples  and  faiths, 
and  for  international  justice. 

In  common  with  all  men,  Jews  have 
a  vital  stake  in  the  world  peace  that  It 
is  hoped  will  be  established.  The  right 
of  Jews  to  freedom,  equality  and  justice 
should  find  place  In  the  new  world  that 
is  planned  to  emerge  as  a  result  of  our 
victory.  The  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Jewish  life  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
plans  for  world  reconstruction.  And 
the  rights  of  the  Jewish  people  with  re- 
spect to  Palestine  should  be  fully  pro- 
tected and  guaranteed. 

The  United  Nations  must  at  all  times 
recognize  that  a  Jewish  problem  has  been 
created  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  In- 
cluding Palestine,  and  the  surrounding 
countries.  It  imposes  an  Inescapable 
moral  obligation  on  all  nations,  par- 
ticularly on  the  democracies.  This  moral 
obligation  should  find  expression  In  spe- 
cial practical  measures  which  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  gravity  and 
urgency  of  the  situation,  and  definitely 
fix  and  determine  the  right  to  a  Jewish 
commonwealth  in  Palestine.  And  in 
this  connection  there  should  also  be  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  upon  the  part  of  all 
nations  represented  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  at  the  peace  table,  of  the  right 
of  every  Jewish  refugee  who  can  reach 
Palestine  not  only  to  find  a  haven  there 
but  to  establish  his  permanent  home  in 
that  country. 

While  it  is  true  that  all  the  victims  of 
oppression,  irrespective  of  race  or  faith, 
are  entitled  to  aid  and  succor  from  the 
United  Nations,  yet,  the  situation  of  the 
Jews  in  Europe  Is  unique  in  its  tragedy. 
They  have  not  only  been  more  deeply 
wounded  than  any  other  people,  but 
alone  among  all  the  subject  communities 
they  were  doomed  to  total  destruction  by 
aggressor  states. 

In  the  First  World  War,  the  civilized 
nations  pointed  to  a  solution  of  the  Jew- 
ish problem  through  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Jewish  Homeland  In  Palestine  with 
which  the  Jewish  people  have  been  bound 
up  historically  and  religiously  through- 
out the  centvuies.  This  was  expressed  as 
I  have  already  stated  in  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration issued  by  the  British  Oovem- 
ment,  after  consultation  between  the 


Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  on  Novem- 
ber 2.  1917,  and  in  the  Mandate  for  Pal- 
estine accorded  to  Great  Britain  in  1922, 
with  the  consent  of  the  51  member  na- 
tions of  the  League  of  Nations  and  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

On  the  basis  of  this  international  cove- 
nant, the  Jewish  people  set  Itself  to  the 
task  of  recreating  Its  historic  homeland 
in  Palestine.  In  the  course  of  25  years, 
it  has  demonstrated  a  constructive  ca- 
pacity which  has  already  had  a  profound 
effect  both  on  the  hopes  and  outlook  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  on  a  country 
which  had  for  centuries  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  derelict  areas  of  the  world. 
The  progress  of  all  sections  of  Palestine, 
Arab  as  well  as  Jewish,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  developing  Jewish  Homeland 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  phenomena 
of  our  time.  Piu-thermore,  the  contribu- 
tion of  democratic  Jewish  Palestine  to 
the  victories  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
Nations  In  the  Near  East  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant vindication  of  the  pohcy  Initi- 
ated by  world  opinion  and  carried  out  in 
the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

This  period  of  reconstruction,  however, 
has  coincided  with  a  general  deteriora- 
tion of  word  order  and  International 
morality.  Chief  among  the  vlctinw  of 
this  deterioration  have  been  the  millions 
of  Jews  in  Europe.  Yet,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  which  made  Impera- 
tive the  reestablishment  of  the  Jewish 
homeland  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
have  been  intensified  beyond  the  darkest 
forebodings,  the  rights  internationally 
guaranteed  to  the  Jewish  people  with  re- 
spect to  Palestine  have  been  progres- 
sively whittled  down  on  grounds  of  ad- 
ministrative and  political  expediency 
until,  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
white  paper  of  May  1939.  the  solemn 
promise  made  to  the  Jewish  people  was 
virtually  nullified  and  the  last  hope  of 
millions  of  homeless  Jews  threatened 
with  extinction. 

Jewish  people  have  an  unquestioned 
right  at  this  time  when  the  policies  of 
the  peace  are  in  the  making  to  call  for 
the  loyal  and  faithful  fulfillment  of  the 
covenant  entered  into  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  the  Jewish  people. 
The  plain  intent  of  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion, and  of  the  mandate  for  Palestine, 
whose  intent  and  underlying  purpose, 
based  on  the  "historical  connection  of 
the  Jewish  people  with  Palestine."  was 
to  reconstitute  Palestine  as  a  Jewish 
commonwealth. 

The  Jewish  people,  likewise,  have  an 
undisputed  right  to  demand  withdrawal 
in  its  entirety  of  the  Palestine  white 
paper  of  May  1939.  Issued  by  Great  Brit- 
ian.  with  its  unwarranted  restrictions  on 
Jewish  immigration  and  land  settlement. 
The  white  paper  is  a  violation  of  the 
rights  accorded  to  the  Jewish  people  im- 
der  the  mandate  for  Palestine.  It  was 
characterized  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  "breach 
and  a  repudiation  of  the  Balfour  Decla- 
ration." The  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  re- 
fused to  recognize  its  legality  or  its  moral 
validity. 
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It  is  also  plain  that  the  Jewish  people 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  gates  of 
Palestine  be  opened  to  Jewish  immigra- 
tion and  that  duly  selected  or  appointed 
recognized  representatives  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  be  vested  with  authority  to 
direct  and  regulate  Immigration  into 
Palestine,  to  develop  to  the  maximimi 
the  agricultural  and  Industrial  possibil- 
ities and  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  and  to  utilize  Its  uncultivated 
and  unoccupied  lands  for  Jewish  colo- 
nization and  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  All  of  this  to  lead  to  and 
make  possible  the  creation  of  a  Jewish 
commonwealth  in  Palestine. 

What  Is  the  duty  of  America?  It  is 
the  duty  of  America,  as  the  leading  ex- 
ponent of  liberty  and  Justice,  to  assert 
its  leadership  and  demand  from  those 
v.'ho  are  responsible  for  the  injustices 
now  being  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
stricken  Jewish  people  of  Europe,  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy  for  which  we  as  allies  fought. 
It  is  an  empty  victory  for  these  dis- 
tressed people  unless  and  until  their 
right  to  enter  Palestine  as  a  homeland 
is  made  possible,  together  with  the 
right  to  establish  there  a  commonwealth 
of  their  own.  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
past.  I  give  assurance  of  my  desire  to  be 
of  every  possible  help  in  the  attainment 
of  these  objectives. 


Federal  Aid  for  the  Aged— Federal  Aid 
for  the  Blind — Federal  Aid  for  Depend- 
ent Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  concurring  passed  some  amend- 
ments to  the  social -security  laws  of  the 
country.  These  amendments  are  of 
great  interest  to  millions  of  our  people. 
They  provide  additional  payments  to  the 
several  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged, 
to  the  blind,  and  to  dependent  children. 
-  itsok  a  very  active  interest  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  passing  of  these  amendments 
and  voted  for  them. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  analysis 
of  these  amendments. 

AID  rOR  THX  ACES 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  reimburse  the  States  up  to 
one-half  the  cost,  or  $20  per  case  per 
month,  whichever  Is  less,  on  benefits  paid 
by  the  States  to  aged  persons  deserving 
of  an  old-age  pension.  Many  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself, 
were  anxious  to  increase  the  maximvun 
Federal  share  to  $25  a  month  with  the 
Idea  that  if  a  State  would  raise  Its  share 
to  $25  a  month  the  deserving  aged  might 
then  get  as  much  as  $50  a  mont^.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  some 
States  that  do  not  pay  as  high  as  $40 
a  month  at  this  time  and,  consequently. 


this  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  match  S5  additional  State  expenditures 
does  not  mean  much  to  those  States. 

Because  of  this  fact  there  developed 
a  sentiment  in  the  House  that  we  should 
abandon  the  principle  of  50-50  match- 
ing, which  has  heretofore  been  the  car- 
dinal principle  In  the  law  providing  for 
old  age  pensions.  Those  who  advanced 
this  sentiment  maintained  that  the 
States  in  which  wages  were  low  should 
not  be  compelled  to  pay  as  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  pensions  as  the  States  that 
paid  higher  wages.  This  policy  kno\vn 
as  Variable  grants.  If  adopted  would 
mean  that  some  States  would  pay  in  $2 
and  get  out  $1;  while  others  would  pay 
in  $1  and  get  out  $2.  I  opposed  this 
principle  vigorously  because  I  felt  that 
the  progam  of  requiring  the  States  to 
match  what  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  was  fair  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. I  maintain  that  if  any  State 
does  not  want  to  pay  its  old  age  pension- 
ers the  maximum,  that  should  be  a  mat- 
ter for  the  local  authorities  in  that  State 
to  decide.  If  Ohio  pays  up  to  $20  per 
month  and  is  willing  to  match  the  Gov- 
ernment increases  that  is  Ohio's  priv- 
ileges. But  if  Arkansas  or  some  other 
State  will  only  pay  $10  then  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  Government  to  increase 
Its  share  above  $5. 

After  a  severe  struggle  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  in  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  those  favoring 
the  principle  of  Variable  grants  gave  up 
the  contest  and  agreed  to  support  the 
measure  that  would  carry  an  increase  of 
$5  to  all  eligible  and  blind  aged  people 
providing  that  the  States  would  come 
forward  and  match  this  amount.  If  the 
States  had  done  so.  that  would  have 
meant  a  $10  general  increase  to  many 
old  age  pensioners.  The  House  passed 
this  bill  but  the  Senate  reinserted  the 
Variable  grants  provision. 

After  the  bill  came  back  to  the  House 
from  the  Senate  it  was  evident  that  the 
House  wanted  to  stand  by  its  former  ac- 
tion and  when  the  bill  went  to  a  con- 
ference of  Members  from  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  it  was  the  general  impression 
that  the  House  conferees  would  insist  on 
the  House  position.  The  conferees 
agreed  on  a  modified  proposition  and 
recommended  that  the  same  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House.  This  mod- 
ified proposition  was  adopted  and  the 
bill  went  to  the  President. 

The  new  plan  does  not  Include  the 
principle  of  "variable  grants"  based  on 
State  per  capita  income,  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  maintains  the  principal  of  equal 
matching  for  all  States.  The  new  plan 
Is  quite  a  departure  from  the  present 
plan.  The  new  plan  provides  that  for 
the  period  October  1.  1946  to  January  1. 
1948,  in  computing  pensions  for  the  aged 
the  first  $15  will  be  paid  In  the  propor- 
tion of  $10  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  $5  from  the  State  government.  In 
other  words  the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  662^  percent  of  the  first  $15  and 
the  State  will  pay  33  V3  percent.  The 
remainder  of  the  payments  over  $15 
would  be  matched  on  a  50-50  basis.  It 
Is  likely  that  In  those  States  whose  law 
limits  the  amount  they  can  pay  a  month. 
that  It  win  be  necessary  for  those  States 


to  pass  some  additional  legislation  In  or- 
der that  those  who  receive  old  age  pen- 
sions might  get  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
creased grants  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Let  me  give  an  example:  Suppose  an 
old-age  pensioner  in  Ohio  is  now  draw- 
ing $40  a  month,  the  maximum  pension 
payable  under  Ohio  law.  Under  the  pres- 
ent matching  system  this  would  cost  $20 
a  month  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
$20  to  the  State.  The  bill  which  Con- 
gress just  passed  authorizes  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  $22.50  Instead  of 
$20  on  a  $40  claim.  If  the  State  chooses 
to  continue  paying  $20  it  can  afford  to 
authorize  a  $5  per  month  increase  In  the 
$40  benefit  without  additional  cost  to  the 
State,  because  under  the  new  system  a 
$40  claim  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $22.50  and  the  State  only  $17.50 
and  the  $2.50  saved  by  the  State  could 
be  applied  in  payment  of  a  $45  claim.  In 
other  words  the  State  could  continue 
paying  its  $20,  in  which  case  It  could  pay 
a  claim  of  $45  per  month  without  in- 
creasing the  $20  It  now  pays  on  a  $40 
claim.  But  it  would  have  to  change  its 
State  law  to  increase  its  present  $40  ceil- 
ing. 

Let  us  see  how  this  new  law  will  work 
in  Ohio  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is 
drawing  $27  per  month.  In  that  case 
the  Federal  Government  is  now  paying 
$13.50  and  the  State  is  paying  $13.50. 
If  the  State  desires  to  continue  paying 
$13.50  one  of  two  things  can  happen — 
first,  the  State  may  grant  a  $5  Increase  in 
the  total  amount  payable  to  a  beneficiary 
without  increasing  the  cost  to  the  State; 
second,  the  State  may  add  new  claim- 
ants to  the  rolls  and  receive  two-thirds  of 
the  first  $15  paid  these  new  claimants. 
In  order  for  the  State  of  Ohio  to  make  all 
the  additional  payments  po.^sible  under 
the  liberalized  Federal  law,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  State  legislature  to  meet 
and  pass  appropriate  legislation. 

What  I  have  heretofore  said  with  ref- 
erence to  payments  to  the  aged  will  apply 
exactly  the  same  to  payments  to  the 
blind  where  all  the  conditions  are  the 
same.  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  however,  the 
State's  portion  of  the  blind  pension  is 
not  made  up  in  the  same  way  as  the 
State's  portion  of  the  old-age  pension. 
In  the  case  of  the  blind,  the  county  pavs 
two-thirds  of  the  State's  share  of  the  cost 
while  the  State  pays  the  other  third. 
Benefits  under  this  system  are  not  as 
favorable  to  the  blind  in  Ohio  as  bene- 
fits paid  to  the  aged.  The  average  pay- 
ments to  the  blind  are  around  $28  in 
Ohio  while  the  aged  receive  an  average 
of  around  $31.50  per  month. 

I  think  the  State  legislature  in  Ohio 
should  change  this  lav^  and  provide  that 
the  blind  pensions  shall  be  paid  on  the 
State-wide  basis  just  the  same  as  the 
pajTnents  for  the  aged.  I  hope  the  legis- 
lature will  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  matter  of  adequate  matching  legis- 
lation so  that  the  blind  in  Ohio  may  be 
given  the  benefit  of  the  Increase  v.hich 
the  Federal  Government  is  ready  to  pay 
them. 

Pensions  for  the  blind  were  not  pro- 
vided in  the  original  social -security  bill 
as  It  passed  the  House  in  1935.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  made  a  vigorous  fight 
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at  that  time  to  have  the  blind  included 
and  offered  an  amendment  to  that  ef- 
fect. To  the  credit  of  the  membership 
of  the  House,  which  was  then  over- 
whelmingly Democratic,  they  responded 
to  my  appeals  most  generously,  but  my 
amendment  failed  by  a  very  few  votes. 
When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, my  amendment  was  Incorporated 
in  the  bill  in  the  Senate  and  became  a 
part  of  the  social-security  law.  For 
this  reason  I  have  always  had  a  personal 
interest  in  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Wind. 

Tills  legislation  which  Congress  has 
recently  passed  also  provides  for  very 
sub.stantial  increases  in  grants  for  aid 
to  dependent  children. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  Ohio  will  enact  such  legislation 
as  is  necessary  to  give  all  these  classes  of 
deserving  people  the  increases  which 
they  so  sadly  need. 

The  legislation  which  the  House  passed 
on  August  2  carried  several  other  provi- 
sions which  I  shall  not  discuss  at  this 
time.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  support 
all  these  provisions  and  give  my  most 
hearty  support  to  tho  legislation  as  a 
whole. 


Veterans'  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27,  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  a  Congress  that  passed  as  much 
and  probably  more  legislation  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  veteran  than  any  other 
Congress  In  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
It  was  during  the  Seventy-seventh  and 
Seventy-eighth  Congresses  that  most  of 
the  great  World  War  was  waged,  but  to 
the  Seventy-nlntli  Congress  was  given 
the  responsibility  of  making  the  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace. 

The  problems  of  war  are  more  tragic 
than  the  problems  of  peace,  but  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  are  also  tremendously 
serious. 

How  well  the  country  has  progressed 
In  the  solution  of  these  great  problems  of 
peace  Is  a  question  that  admits  of  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Let  us  hope  that 
what  Congress  and  the  country  has  done 
In  reference  to  our  International  affairs 
has  been  for  the  best  interest  of  our 
country,  and  of  the  world  at  large.  It  Is 
not  given  to  all  of  us  to  be  able  to  prop- 
erly appraise  international  develop- 
ments because  we  are  not  as  famlMar 
with  them  as  we  are  with  domestic  mat- 
ters. 

The  progress  that  Congress  and  the 
country  has  made  in  the  solution  of 
domestic  problems  likewise  Is  measured 
differently  by  different  persons.  I  think, 
however,  that  It  will  be  agreed  by  reason- 
able persons  that  the  domestic  problems 
have  been  serious  and  that  although  we 
may  have  made  considerable  progress  up 


to  this  time  still  there  yet  remains  much 
to  do. 

VnXSANS'  LEGISLATION 

The  Seventy-ninth  Congress  has 
passed  a  great  deal  of  veterans'  legisla- 
tion, most  of  which  has  been  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  veteran.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  during  the  war  and  fol- 
lowing the  war.  It  hsis  been  my  purpose 
to  advocate  and  to  support  all  legislation 
that  has  been  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
veteran  and  consistent  with  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Republic.  The  servicemen 
of  all  the  various  services  conducted 
themselves  with  a  courage  that  has  been 
the  tradition  of  America  from  the  days 
of  George  Washington.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  educate  Congress  to  the  Im- 
portance of  the  efforts  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  and  Congress  has  tried  to  be 
fair  and  to  give  veterans  fair  recognition 
for  their  valiant  services.  It  shall  not 
be  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  long  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  various  measures  con- 
sidered and  passed  by  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  which  were  for  the  benefit  of 
the  veterans.  I  shall  enumerate  a  few. 
The  Record  will  show  that  I  gave  my 
support  to  all  of  these  measures. 

VETEBANS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

This  legislation  Is  very  comprehensive 
and  is  looked  to  by  the  veterans  as  being 
a  real  charter  of  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic rights.  Already  many  thousands 
of  the  veterans  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  provisions  for  an  education  in  this 
legislation  and  likewise  many  thousands 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  secure  training  in  technical  schools. 
While  the  strong  and  vigorous  were  avail- 
ing themselves  of  these  advantages  the 
wounded  and  those  who  have  lost  their 
health  have  taken  advantage  of  the  tre- 
mendous hospital  resources  that  the 
country  has  set  up  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
abled veterans. 

MUSTEHINC-OXrr  PAT 

I  think  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
Congress  deserves  credit  for  having  acted 
quickly  In  these  matters  and  while  It  Is 
true  that  there  was  considerable  delay  in 
the  return  of  veterans  to  their  homes, 
some  of  which  no  doubt  could  have  been 
avoided,  it  must  be  said  that  generally 
the  return  of  the  veterans  was  successful 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking. I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
Congress  provided  adequately  for  mus- 
tering out  expense  and  has  provided  ade- 
quately for  pensions  to  those  who  have 
been  disabled. 

BEEMFLOTMEI«T 

Cong.ess  has,  I  think,  done  a  praise- 
worthy job  In  Its  effort  to  handle  the 
matter  of  readjusting  the  veterans  to 
their  former  positions.  While  there  has 
been  much  dissatisfaction,  still  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  this,  too,  is  a  very 
difficult  task. 

TESlMtNAL  LKAVX   PAT 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  was  to  provide 
adequate  terminal  pay  for  noncommis- 
sioned personnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
This  will  call  for  the  payment  of  a  tre- 
mendous sum  of  money,  tt  Is  estimated 
the  amount  will  be  well  o?«r  $2,000,000,- 


000.  However,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances it  seems  to  have  been  the  fair 
and  equitable  thing  to  do  and  I  gave  it 
Ay  support. 

HOXTSINO    FOa    TETERAMS 

Probably  no  movement  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  has  been  so  complete- 
ly devoid  of  results  for  veterans  as  the 
so-called  housing  program.  Although 
Congress  has  been  urged  by  the  adminis- 
tration most  persistently  to  enact  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  and  although  Con- 
gress has  under  the  urge  of  the  admin- 
istration and  propaganda  carried  on  In 
the  name  of  the  veterans  passed  much 
legislation  and  provided  for  tremendous 
sums  of  money,  still  from  the  best  Infor- 
mation I  can  get  practically  nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  direction  of  furnishing 
veterans  with  houses.  The  propaganda 
that  has  been  carried  on  under  the  guise 
of  being  favorable  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  veterans  has  been  very  unfortunate 
to  say  the  least. 

I  think  that  every  reasonable  American 
feels  that  every  reasonable  effort  should 
be  made  to  provide  housing  for  veterans. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  because  of  this  unreasonable 
and  unfair  propaganda,  the  best  interest 
of  the  veterans  so  far  as  housing  is  con- 
cerned has  suffered.  I  think  a  more 
sensible  and  honest  approach  to  this 
problem  would  have  brought  much 
greater  results  than  the  program  that 
has  been  so  widely  proclaimed. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress will  take  a  more  realistic  view  of 
the  matter  of  veterans'  housing  as  well 
as  national  housing  and  will  permit  those 
In  the  country  who  know  how  to  build 
houses  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

There  are  many  other  Items  of  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Seventy- ninth 
Congress  that  are  and  will  be  of  great 
Interest  to  the  veterans.  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  enumerate  them. 

It  is  .sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  speak- 
ing generally  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress has  given  to  the  cause  of  the  vet- 
erans a  great  deal  of  consideration  and 
has  accomplished  much. 


Necessity  for  Antiiynching  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JEREZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2, 1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  outraged  committed 
on  four  Innocent  Negroes  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  resulting  In  their  cold-blooded 
murder,  arouses  resentment  In  the  heart 
of  every  decent  citizen.  Why  are  such 
happenings  permitted  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try? There  is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  any 
justification  for  such  a  dastardly  act. 

Will  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  be 
brought  to  Justice?  I  hope  so.  Too  fre- 
quently they  have  not  been  In  similar 
cases.  It  is  this  failure  of  State  authori- 
ties, in  some  sections  of  our  country,  Uf 
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bring  justice  down  upon  those  guilty  of 
such  crimes  that  has  inspired  the  demand 
for  a  Federal  antllynchlng  law.  Time 
and  apain  the  effort  has  been  made. 
Time  and  again  the  House  has  passed 
such  legislation  only  to  have  it  fail  of 
passage  in  the  other  body  of  Congress  by 
means  of  filibustering  and  similar  tactics. 
My  vote  has  been  cast  in  favor  of  such 
legLslation  every  time  a  bill  of  that  char- 
acter has  come  before  the  House  for  ac- 
tion, during  my  service  in  the  House.  It 
Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  time  will 
come,  and  at  no  distant  day.  when  legis- 
lation of  this  character  will  be  passed 
and  become  a  part  of  the  law  of  our  land. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  a  Nation,  that 
holds  itself  out  before  the  world  as  a 
leader  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  democ- 
racy, to  make  plain  that  our  allegiance 
to  the  cause  of  justice  and  democracy 
finds  expression  in  behalf  of  the  weak  as 
well  as  of  the  strong. 


The  Farmer — "The  Forgotten  Man" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  Deal  propaganda  ma- 
chine Is  running  full  bla.st  telling  the 
farmer  how  much  better  off  he  Is  than  in 
former  years.  They  show  him  how  much 
money  he  has  in  his  pocket.  They  neg- 
lect to  point  out  that  the  Goverrunent  has 
run  the  printing  pres.ses  until  there  are 
about  three  times  as  many  dollars  in 
existence  as  there  were  a  few  years  ago 
and  that  as  long  as  the  budget  remains 
unbalanced  the  volume  of  money  will 
continue  to  grow. 

It  has  been  said  that  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil.  The  solution  for  all  problems 
these  days  Is  to  borrow  more  from  future 
taxpayers  and  vote  more  money — an- 
other layer  of  bureaucracy  on  top  of 
others  tliat  have  failed.  We  have  1,200 
bureaus  now  as  compared  to  68  when  the 
New  Deal  came  into  power.  One  law  has 
been  piled  on  another  until  we  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  afoot  or  horseback. 

The  farmer  has  more  money  than 
formerly  but  he  cannot  buy  farm  ma- 
chinery or  hire  a  hand  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  It  is  said  he  has  paid  off  his 
mortgage.  That  may  be  true  at  the 
county  courthouse  but  it  shows  up  a 
plenty  in  Washington.  If  the  situation 
continues,  the  farmer  may  refuse  to  sell 
his  produce  for  money  that  has  lost  its 
value. 

"Food  prices  hit  all-time  high." 
scream  big  city  newspaper  headlines  and 
proponents  of  price  control.  What  do 
we  expect  food  prices  to  be  when  every- 
thing else  in  the  country  is  at  an  all-time 
high.  The  fact  is  the  high  prices 
reached  on  food  are  still  proportionately 
far  below  the  "all-time  highs"  hit  on 
other  commodities. 

For  example:  If  food  prices  had  tn- 
^eased  as  much  since  1939  as  weekly 
wages,  milk  would  be  selling  today  for 
22  cents  a  quart,  pork  chops  for  57  cents 
a  pound.   If  food  prices  had  increased  as 


much  as  the  national  income,  bread 
would  be  17  cents  a  loaf  and  round  steak 
82  cents  a  pound.  If  livestock  prices 
had  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  farm 
wages  since  1939  cattle  would  be  selling 
today  for  $45.64  per  100  and  hogs  for 
$30.64. 

Now  farmers  face  a  Government  roll- 
back in  prices — not  their  first  experience 
in  roll-backs — yet  no  Government  bu- 
reaucrat has  ever  suggested  a  roll-back 
for  industrial  wages.  Factory  wages  hit 
an  all-time  high  of  $1.08  per  hour  for 
the  month  of  June.  A  little  more  money 
for  farm  produce  is  inflationary  but 
Chester  Bowles  and  other  Government 
officials  think  a  raise  in  their  own  salary 
plus  time-and-a-half  for  overtime  not 
inflationary.  In  fact,  the  President 
himself  encouraged  labor  to  ask  for 
more  wages,  inferring  that  we  could 
have  as  high  as  a  30-percent  increase  in . 
wages  but  it  would  mean  no  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

Indeed  the  farmer  is  the  "forgotten 
man"  of  this  administration.  The  wheat 
farmer  was  told  last  year  that  the  price 
of  wheat  would  not  go  up  so  the  little 
grower,  relying  on  the  integrity  of  the 
Government,  sold  his  wheat  but  the  big 
grower  held  it  and  received  48  cents  per 
bushel  more.  Uncertainty  characterizes 
the  whole  picture. 

The  administration  has  favored  the 
CIO  and  big  city  populations  in  every 
decision  that  nas  been  made.  The  OPA 
is  a  curse  to  the  American  farmer  in 
every  order  or  directive  that  they  have 
made,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  When 
OP^  placed  price  ceilings  on  farm  ma- 
chinery and  repair  parts,  they  cur- 
tailed production  of  farm  commodities 
by  making  It  impo.ssible  for  the  farmer 
to  replace  or  repair  his  equipment.  The 
OPA  would  not  raise  the  ceilings  on 
farm  produce  in  proportion  to  labor  in 
Industry  and  this  robbed  the  farm  of  the 
extra  help  needed  as  he  could  not  com- 
pete in  labor  costs. 

The  OPA  gave  the  farmer  a  ceibng 
and  not  a  floor  and  this  caused  him  to 
be  paid  below  his  ceiling  so  the  processor 
and  distributor  could  widen  their  mar- 
gin of  profit  at  ceiling  prices  in  order  to 
stay  in  business. 

OPA  has  maintained  ceiling  prices  on 
farm  produce  but  allowed  ceiling  prices 
to  rise  out  of  all  proportion  after  they 
were  processed  and  went  back  to  the 
farm  for  feed  as  concentrates  and  made 
it  unprofitable  to  produce  beef,  lambs, 
hogs,  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products. 

The  OPA  and  Agriculture  Department 
lost  the  respect  of  the  farmer  when  they 
paid  30  cents  a  bushel  bonus  on  wheat 
which  put  the  Government  agency  in  the 
black  market.  Every  decision  makes  for 
scarcity  rather  than  an  economy  of 
abundance.  Ask  yourself:  If  an  increase 
per  bushel  will  bring  grain  out  of  stor- 
age, would  it  not  bring  more  from  the 
ground  in  time  and  allow  all  farmers 
to  be  benefited  by  it.  if  offered  at  plant- 
ing time? 

Yes.  OPA  contends  that  farm  celling 
prices  are  adequate  and  all  farmers  are 
making  money  as  never  before.  Then 
why  $2,000,000,000  per  year  subsidies  and 
a  Presidential  recommendation  of  $150,- 
000  Increase  next  year?  By  subsidy  pay- 
ment then,  the  Government  is  admitting 
that  farm  prices  are  inadequate.    This 


is  controlled  economy,  which  is  not  a 
child  of  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment but  a  direct  enemy  of  the  producer 
and  consumer  and  has  the  earmarks  of 
a  communistic  parent  who  plays  both 
ends  against  the  middle  by  enslaving  the 
producer  and  robbing  the  consumer. 

The  American  farmer  is  discouraged, 
disgusted,  and  embittered.  If  he  is  to 
be  relieved  from  a  state  of  fear  and  pro- 
duce bountifully,  OPA  must  be  abolished. 
With  a  controlled  economy  the  farmer 
becomes  only  a  peasant.  Through  sub- 
sidies his  earnings  are  definitely  limited 
and  no  matter  how  high  the  general  price 
level  may  go.  the  farmer  will  never  get  his 
just  dessert.  The  system  of  subsidies 
means  absolute  control  of  his  earnings — 
it  represents  a  form  of  serfdom  right  here 
in  America.  Tlie  subsidies  will  never  be 
enough  to  allow  free  competition  and  an 
incentive  to  produce.  We  had  practi- 
cally no  carry-over  of  foodstuffs  this 
year^only  enough  left  on  farms  for  seed. 
All  that  saved  us  is  the  heavy  crop  season. 
Nature  and  luck  were  with  us  last  year 
and  this  year,  but  we  may  not  always  be 
that  fortunate. 

I  have  actually  heard  farmers  accused 
of  being  greedy  and  selfish.  As  long  ?s 
the  big-city  machines  are  in  political  con- 
trol and  we  live  under  a  planned  econ- 
omy, laws  may  be  expected  to  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  those  who  control  the 
most  votes — consumers  outnumber  pro- 
ducers. The  farmer's  only  hope  of  parity 
and  his  chance  to  protect  himself  against 
serfdom  is  in  a  restoration  of  a  free 
economy. 


The  British  Loan  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1946 

Mr.    SCHWABE     of     Missouri.    Mr. ' 
Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  $3,750,000,000 
loan  or  gift  to  England  there  are  now 
approximately  $17,000,000,000  in  appli- 
cations for  loans  to  other  foreign  coun-  i 
tries.    France,  China,  Russia.  Czecho- ; 
Slovakia,  and  others.    Are  we  following 
the  right  policy  in  financing  the  world? 

Jesse  Jones,  the  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  said:  j 

We  cannot  stay  strong  if  we  continue  toi 
print  dollars  and  scatter  them  to  the  four 
winds.  We  have  fought  two  mean  wars  at 
the  expense  of  millions  of  our  best  men  and 
most  of  our  stores  and  twice  have  saved  the 
British  Empire.  Now  we  are  called  upon.  In 
addition  to  sacrifices  already  made,  includ- 
ing some  $25,000,000,000  of  lend-lease  labor 
and  materials,  again  to  save  their  empire^.        i 

This  vast  gift-loan  to  England,  sup-' 
posedly  to  stimulate  trade,  in  reality 
only  finances  a  competitor.  It  will 
stimulate  trade  only  until  it  Is  spent. 
What  will  it  profit  us  to  loan  money 
to  a  customer  to  buy  our  goods  when  to 
judge  from  past  experience,  and  the 
terms  of  this  loan  itself,  we  will  lose 
both  our  money  and  our  goods?  If  we 
have  the  money  to  give  away  why  not 
give  it  to  our  own  citizens  either  in 
higher  wages  or  lower  prices,  veterans' 
bonuses,  old-age  pensions? 
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The  chief  danger  in  making  this  foan 
to  England  is  that  it  destroys  all  effec- 
tive restraints  on  spending  schemes  at 
home.  Second,  it  constitutes  a  fool- 
hardy strain  on  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  the  management  of 
the  United  States  Treasury.  In  my 
opinion,  and  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  the 
British  loan  deal  has  blasted  the  last 
dikes  that  protect  cur  solvency.  The 
entire  valuation  of  property  in  the  State 
of  Missouri  is  about  $4,000,000,000. 

Without  understanding  the  technical 
aspects,  the  people  sense  the  folly  of 
the  present  gigantic  inflationary  hand- 
outs abroad.  Strikes  and  other  social 
disturbances  reflect  both  their  protests 
and  their  excited  efforts  to  protect  them- 
selves. Farmers  withhold  crops  and 
workers  strike  for  the  same  rea.<:on. 
Each  is  trying  to  protect  himself  from 
the  Government's  headlong  spending 
course. 

The  total  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  today,  Federal,  State,  and  mu- 
nicipal, is  $441,000,000,000.  That  debt 
load  is  more  than  a  billion  dollars  for 
every  congressional  district.  Broken 
down  to  county  or  town  units  I  ask  the 
question,  does  Boone  County,  Mo.,  want 
to  go  on  increasing  her  proportionate 
debt  burdens  of  $131,000,000  or  does 
Moberly,  Mo.,  with  a  debt  of  $43,000,000, 
want  to  loan  money  to  foreign  countries 
enough  to  borrow  additional  money  from 
future  taxpayers?  It  would  be  well  if 
our  people  could  visualize  the  existing 
financial  burdens  their  spendthrift  Con- 
gress has  voted  upon  them — burdens  so 
heavy  no  Congress  has  had  the  courage 
to  levy  suflBcient  taxes  to  meet  them  in 
16  long  years. 

Now  President  Truman  blames  the  sol- 
diers terminal  leave  pay  for  the  unbal- 
anced condition  of  the  budget,  but  he 
advocated  and  pushed  through  the  loan 
to  England.  Most  veterans  and  all  good 
citizens  want  a  free  and  solvent  nation 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  But, 
If  they  see  this  land  being  stripped  of  its 
resources  for  foreign  Imperialisms,  they 
may  scramble  to  empty  the  Treasiu-y  in 
self-defense.  And  who  should  censure 
them?  The  blame  will  lie  with  those  in 
this  Administration  and  Congress  who 
have  allowed  foreign  nations  to  refinance 
themselves  from  our  Treasury,  before  we 
have  even  calculated  our  obligations  to 
our  war  victims. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  this  Admin- 
istration continues  to  inflate  by  foreign 
loans  and  reckless  spending,  these  claims 
will  be  partially  or  totally  repudiated. 
Like  a  check  against  a  busted  bank,  the 
veteran's  claim  would  become  a  doubt- 
ful value.  The  GI  bill  could  hit  the  ash 
can — unless  a  halt  is  called  now. 

More  than  two  centuries  ago,  a  Pro- 
fessor Tytler,  of  Edinburgh  University, 
made  the  following  observation: 

A  true  democracy  cannot  exist  as  a  per- 
manent form  of  government.  It  can  only 
exist  until  the  electorate  discovers  Itt  can 
vote  itself  largess  out  of  the  public  weas- 
ury.  From  then  on  the  majority  alWys 
votes  for  the  representative  who  promises 
the  most  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
soon  the  democracy  collapses  because  of  Its 
loose  fiscal  policy,  always  to  be  followed  by 
a  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  all  six 
of  our  Republican  Representatives  in 


Congress  from  Missouri  voted  against 
the  British  loan  deal.  No  Congressman 
who  voted  for  the  loan  scheme  should 
ever  complain  about  inflation,  because 
this  loan  is  inflation.  No  Congressman 
who  voted  for  this  loan  should  ever  tell 
the  widow,  orphan,  or  wounded  veteran 
of  his  district  that  he  did  everything  he 
could  to  prevent  inflation.  He  cannot 
look  them  in  the  eye  and  truthfully  say 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  keep  their  pen- 
sion checks  at  full  value,  or  that  he  has 
done  his  utmost  to  protect  the  buying 
power  of  those  on  low  fixed  salaries.  No 
Congressman  who  voted  for  this  loan 
can  tel'  his  people  that  he  made  an  all- 
out  fight  for  lower  taxes  and  economy 
because  the  loan  opens  wide  the  spend- 
ing flood  gates  at  home  and  abroad. 
And  surely  he  should  not  tell  holders  of 
war  bonds,  or  life-insurance  policies 
that  he  has  done  everything  possible  to 
protect  their  savings. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  implications  of 
the  British  loan  we  only  touch  on  one 
of  the  many  avenues  made  available  for 
the  channeling  of  the  American  tax- 
payer's money  and  goods  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. There  is  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  Bretton  Woods,  UNRRA,  lend- 
lease,  and  others  in  addition  to  direct 
loans  and  gifts.  We  have  built  up  a 
credit  abroad  of  about  $40,000,000,000 
and  are  continuing  to  add  to  it.  Four- 
teen thousand  flve  hundred  tractors  are 
to  be  shipped  out  of  this  country  during 
the  next  6  months.  What  may  our  beys 
and  girls  look  forward  to  as  a  result  of 
these  raids  on  the  public  purse — only 
one  end — inflation  and  collapse  of 
the  public  credit.  As  custodians  of  a 
sound-money  heritage  we  have  only 
played  and  squandered. 


Necessity  for  Continuance  of  Merchant 
Marine,  Navy,  and  Shipbuilding  and 
Ship  Repair  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NTW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine 
and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America, 
over  a  period  of  years  has  diligently  and 
intelligently  studied  the  fundamental 
factors  underlying  an  eflflcient  and  pros- 
perous shipbuilding  industry.  These 
studies  have  been  presented,  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  union  from  time  to  time,  be- 
fore committees  of  Congress  and  to  De- 
partment heads.  Subsequent  events 
have  justified,  time  and  again,  the  con- 
clusions that  were  reached.  The  merit 
of  the  recommendations  that  have  b<?en 
made  has  often  been  recognized,  adopted, 
and  put  into  effect.  The  results  have 
been  beneficial  to  both  the  industry  and 
the  workers  whose  welfare  has  been  pro- 
moted thereby. 

It  is  with  this  thought  In  mind  that 
I  include  in  these  remarks,  within  the 
consent  of  the  House  granted  upon  my 
request,  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  John  Green,  international  pres- 


ident of  the  imion.  Mr.  Green  is  one  of 
the  progressive  thinking  labor  leaders 
of  the  country.  His  standing  as  such  is 
not  only  established  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  with  which  he  has  been  so  In- 
timately connected  for  many  years,  but, 
also  throughout  the  entire  labor  move- 
ment. He  is  looked  upon  as  a  thought- 
ful student  of  all  the  problems  that  vi- 
tally affect  the  welfare  of  workers  In 
industrial  activities. 

I  am  sure  that  the  letter  contained  in 
these  remarks  will  justify  the  statements 
I  have  made  as  to  the  soundness  and 
worth-while  character  of  the  views  of 
Mr.  Green  with  respect  to  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Industrial  Union  or  Marine  and 
Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America. 

Camden.  N.  J.,  June  7,  1946. 
Congressman  Charles  Wolveston, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Wolvxrton:  In 
vl'.w  of  the  present  Interest  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  United  States  merchant  marine, 
and  in  view  of  the  established  {>osltlon  of 
this  union  with  regard  to  the  need  for  a 
properly  manned  and  well  equipped  mer- 
chant marine  and  Navy,  I  Rm  taking  this 
opportunity  of  writing  you  with  regard  to 
the  need  of  this  country  for  the  continuance 
of  an  established,  equipped  and  competent 
merchant  marine.  Navy,  and  shipbuilding 
and  ship  repair  industry. 

Congress  is  already  well  aware  of  the  po- 
sition of  this  union  with  regard  to  the  above 
problem.  In  1944.  we  sent  every  Congress- 
man and  Senator  a  copy  of  the  postwar 
planning  program  adopted  by  the  Tenth 
National  Convention  of  the  Industrial  Union 
of  Marine  and  ShipbuUdlng  Workers  of 
America,  called  "After  the  war,  a  world  of 
plenty."  This  program,  a  copy  of  which  is 
herewith  enclosed,  Includes  a  section  on  the 
postwar  prospects  of  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry: the  role  of  Government  in  shipbuild- 
ing: expansion  in  shipbuilding;  the  role  of 
labor  in  shipbuilding;  the  returning  veteran; 
and  our  postwar  plan. 

In  1945,  we  sent  to  Congress  our  little 
booklet  on  Stabilization  of  Shipbuilding. 
This  booklet  discussed  the  question  of  ships 
for  victory;  ships  for  piece;  wage  equaliza- 
tion; and  some  facts  for  America's  future. 

I.  myself,  have  testified  before  the  Special 
House  Committee  on  postwar  planning  in 
July  of  1945,  as  to  the  need  for  the  continu- 
ance of  a  sound  and  stable  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. I  have  reported  to  Robert  Nathan  in 
1945  (at  that  time  assistant  director  in  charge 
of  reconversion  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobili- 
zation and  Reconversion)  on  the  need  for 
a  sound  and  stable  shipbuUding  and  ship 
repair  Industry. 

Naturally,  as  time  goes  on,  we  tend  per- 
haps to  lose  sight  (unless  reminded)  of 
statements  which  have  been  made  years  be- 
fore. It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  press  of 
work  upon  our  public  representatives  makes 
them  sometimes  unable  to  keep  abreast  of 
all  the  work  done  before.  The  report  of 
the  Colmer  conunittee  (the  House  Special 
Committee  on  Postwar  Planning,  sixth  re- 
port to  Congress  on  Foreign  Trade),  the 
report  of  Harvard  University  to  the  Navy 
and  Maritime  Commission  on  disposition  of 
surplus  shipbuilding  facilities,  the  exten- 
sive further  research  done  by  the  Colmer 
committee — all  these  are  so  voluminous 
that  no  one  representative  of  the  people 
can  be  expected  to  keep  abreast  of  every- 
thing. 

My  testimony  before  the  Colmer  com- 
mittee is  self-explanatory.  I  wish  here  to 
deal  with  two  specific  points  which  are  oc- 
casionally overlooked.  I  am  not  going  into 
the  matter  of  the  importance  of  foreign 
trade    to    our    national    economy,    that    is 
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22  cents  a  quart,  pork  chops  for  57  cents 
a  pound.   If  food  prices  had  increased  as 


ment  then,  the  Government  is  admitting 
that  farm  prices  are  inadequate.    This 


higher  wages  or  lower  prices,  veterans' 
bonuses,  old-age  pensions? 
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recognixpd  by  every  thinking  American 
citizen,  such  aa  the  need  for  the  free  flow 
of  Investment  funds  abroad  and  In  this 
country,  the  relaxation  of  trade  values,  the 
changes  In  administrative  procedtire  neces- 
sary in  exports  and  Imports.  All  these  have 
been  dealt  with  by  Hotise  and  Senate  com- 
znlttees  and  by  recognized  experts  In  the  field 
as  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  high  degree  of  prosperity  which  we  now 
enjoy.  I  am  enclosing  my  report  to  Robert 
Nathan  on  this  subject,  which  Is  not  In- 
cluded In  my  testimony  before  the  Colmer 
committee. 

In  this  short  analysis,  I  wish  to  deal  with, 

(1)    subsidies    to    the    American    Merchant 

Marine,    the    problem   of    construction    and 

operation    differential    payments,    and     (2) 

planning  for  the  shipbuilding  Industry. 

On  the  question  of  subsidies  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  I  want  to  add  this 
thought,  subsidies  are  paid  In  order  to  reduce 
the  difference  In  labor  costs  that  exist  be- 
tween American  and  foreign  shipping  op- 
erations. We  are  all  In  favor  of  the  eventual 
elimination  of  subsidies,  as  International 
agreements  on  the  working  conditions  of  the 
men  In  the  maritime  Industry  are  con- 
sumated 

However,  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
present  subsidies  is  Important.  The  Mari- 
time Commission  has  estimated  that  the 
total  operating  differential  payments  from 
1937-42  under  the  Bland  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  lb36,  amounted  to  $51,000,000  of 
which  It  Is  thought  that  $31,000,000  V will 
be  recaptured.  This  means  that  about  $21,- 
000,000  will  have  been  spent  In  these  5  years 
for  operating  subsidies,  or  about  $4,000,000 
a  year  after  recapture. 

Assuming  that  we  have  a  yearly  e::port 
trade  of  $10,000,000,000  (the  highest  possible 
under  full  employment,  as  estimated  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce)  as 
compared  with  the  yearly  average  export 
trade  of  $4,000,000,000  during  1937  to  1942. 
and  no  recapture  provisions;  the  operating 
subsidies  would  be  about  2\^  times  a  year 
what  they  were  from  1937  to  1942  before  re- 
capture, or  $25,000,000  a  year.  Figuring  the 
same  percentage  of  recapture  through  1937 
to  1942,  our  operating  subsidies  would  not 
be  more  than  $16,333,000  a  year.  Mr.  John 
E.  Otterson.  chairman  of  the  American 
Maritime  Council,  In  an  article  In  the  Jour- 
nual  of  Commerce  April  3,  1945.  estimated 
thnt  total  operating  differential  pasrments  for 
a  merchant  fleet  of  20.000.000  tons  would  be 
between  $20,000,000  and  $30,000,000  a  year, 
before  recapture.  He  further  estimated  that 
total  operating  and  construction  differential 
payments  would  be  between  $50,000,000  and 
$70,000,000  a  year,  before  recapture  for  this 
same  fleet.  It  Is  imllkely  that  construction 
and  operating  differential  payments  after 
recapture  would  be  more  than  from  $25,000.- 

000  to  $35,000,COO  a  year.  Also  these  sub- 
sidies can  be.  and  are  being,  steadily  re- 
duced. 

I  am  not  here  holding  out  a  brief  for  any 
of  the  past  practices  or  defects  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  subsidies  or  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bland  bill,  by  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  aa  evidence  in  the 
testimony  on  the  sale  and  resale  of  the 
merchant  fleet  before  and  during  the  war. 

1  do  wish  to  stress  that  this  bugaboo  of  sub- 
sidies Is  vastly  over  rated.  Also,  as  a  line 
Is  built  up  into  a  going  concern,  the  neces- 
sity for  subsidies  diminishes. 

The  new  labor  agreement  which  England 
has  Just  consummated  for  their  shipbuild- 
ing workers  would  mean  also  that  the  dif- 
ferential In  conditions  in  the  shipyards  be- 
tween the  two  countries  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced. English  workers  for  the  first  time 
are  obtaining  some  of  the  benefits  that  our 
shipyard  workers  have  had  for  the  last  6  or  7 
years — such  as  paid  vacations,  etc.  They 
hsTe  also  given  their  shipyard  workers  some 
benefits  which  our  workers  do  not  yet  have, 
such  as  pay  for  unworked  holidays,  vacation 
pay  figured  on  total  earnings,  etc. 


As  far  as  the  necessity  for  planning  for 
the  shipbuilding  industry  Is  concerned,  we 
all  recognize  that  what  happened  to  this 
Industry  after  the  First  World  War  cannot 
be  allowed  to  happen  again.  Our  industry 
after  the  First  World  War  went  down  to 
49,000  workers  In  April  of  1933.  Most  of  the 
shipyards  in  existence  In  1915  were  closed. 
The  largest  corporate  shipbuilding  corpora- 
tion, the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  was  forced 
to  close  two  of  its  yards,  abandon  most  of 
the  ways  in  another  yard,  and  turn  the  rest 
of  its  yards  into  Intermittent  repair  yards. 

The  number  of  merchant  vessels  completed 
between  1920  and  1928  declined  from  447  In 
1920. to  9  in  1928.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
operation  of  the  Bland  bill  and  for  the  In- 
sistence of  President  Roosevelt  under  the 
NIRA  In  1933  UF>on  the  construction  of  the 
naval  fieet.  we  would  have  been  in  a  much 
worse  situation  before  Pearl  Harbor  than  we 
were. 

In  1941,  under  the  leadership  of  F.  D.  R., 
the  first  experiment  in  the  stabilization  of  an 
Industry  was  started  by  the  Shipbuilding 
Stabilization  Committee.  This  experiment 
was  given  the  fullest  cooperation  and  un- 
qualified support  of  pur  union.  We  now 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  this  com- 
mittee not  only  to  consider  the  stabilization 
of  this  Industry  but  the  future  of  the  In- 
dxistry  as  well.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war  effort,  our  industry  was  character- 
ized by  a  series  of  crises.  First,  It  was  a  cargo 
crisis,  then  an  antisubmarine  crisis,  then  an 
aircraft-carrier  crisis,  and  finally  a  ship-re- 
pair crisis.  In  1942  we  warned  the  Govern- 
ment procurement  agencies  that  there  would 
be  a  crisis  in  repair  work  on  the  west  coast. 
We  told  the  Government  that  the  nucleus 
of  highly  skilled  shipyard  workers  who  were 
essential  to  ship  repair  and  also  to  new-ship 
construction  was  being  displaced  because  of 
substandard  conditions  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  within  the  navy  yards  on  the 
west  coast.  ^ 

We  have  reiterated  agalfej^and  again  that 
shipping  and  shlpbuildingjittust  be -planned. 
Ships  are  long-range  propositions  that  take 
time  to  build.  Shipyard  workers  cannot  be 
made  overnight.  They,  too,  require  exten- 
sive apprenticeship  and  training  as  well  as 
experience  on  the  Job.  Shipyard  facilities 
are  huge  plants  which  require  a  vast  amount 
of  capital  over  a  long  period  of  time  before 
they  can  work  on  an  efQcient  functioning 
basis.  We  must  keep  these  facilities,  and 
the  workers  who  work  in  them,  up  to  date. 

The  highly  trained  skills  and  managerial 
productivity  of  the  Nation's  shipyards  and 
employees,  which  we  acquired  so  painfully 
and  through  such  bitter  experience,  in 
meeting  the  demands  for  wartime  transpoit, 
must  not  be  passed  into  the  discard. 

We  have  learned  out  of  the  war  that  labor. 
Government,  and  industry  can  sit  down  to- 
gether and  plan.  We  did  this  In  the  ship- 
building stabilization  program.  The  na- 
tional defense  is  reliant  on  shipping;  and, 
therefore,  tripartite  planning  for  the  indus- 
try becomes  part  of  our  problem  jf  survival. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

John  Green, 

President. 


Tribate  to  Henrik  Ship  stead  by  Senator 
Langer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  29).  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  me  entitled  'Tribute  to  Hen- 
rik Shipstead." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

TRIBtJTE   TO    HENRIK    SHIPSTEAD  ' 

Mr.  President,  during  the  years  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  ftmctloneil 
many  great  men  have  taken  part  In  its  delib- 
erations on  this  floor.  Other  men  have  been 
eulogized  and  praised  as  outstanding  states- 
men. Some  who  have  advocated  temporarily 
unpopular  causes  have  been  crucified  on  the 
cross  of  public  opinion  by  press,  columnists, 
and  radio.  Nowhere  is  the  fiber,  the  true 
character  of  a  man  so  tested  any  where  in  this 
country  than  here  upon  this  floor. 

For  24  years,  the  distinguished  Fenatcr 
from  Minnesota,  Henrik  Shipstead,  hts  un- 
falteringly, bravely,  sometimes  almost  a!one, 
fought  the  battle  of  the  man  on  the  farm, 
the  worker  In  the  factory,  the  poor  unorgan- 
ized laborers,  and  the  workers  in  the  depart- 
ment stores.  Everyone  who  has  needed  a 
friend  has  had  one  In  Heneik  Shipstead.  In 
addition  to  that,  he  has  been  a  true  sup- 
porter of  organized  labor,  the  postal  clerks, 
the  railroad  brotherhoods,  the  Federal  em- 
ployees. All  know  him  because  of  his  untir- 
ing fight  In  their  behalf.  i 

Monopolies  and  cartels,  owned  by  the  rich, 
both  here  and  abroad,  have  hated  him  and 
they  have  hated  him  with  good  reason,  be- 
cause he  has  been  their  everlasting  enemy. 
Others — like  those  who  would  overthrow  our 
form  of  government — have  feared  him.  and 
they  fear  him  still.  But,  every  true  American 
loves  him  and  they  love  him  because  of  the 
enemies  he  has  made. 

This  man  embodies  in  his  heart  and  soul, 
more,  I  believe,  than  any  man  upon  this 
floor,  the  fundamental  concepts  for  which 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  fought  and  died. 
His  greatest  crime,  apparently,  has  been  that 
he  loves  his  country.  , 

As  Henrtk  Shipstead  leaves  this  chambler 
today,  he  can  leave  It  with  his  head  up  and 
his  chest  out — proud  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  humblest,  poorest  man  or  woman,  black 
or  white  or  red  or  yellow,  has  never  appealed 
to  him  in  vain.  He  can  walk  out  knowing 
that  24  years  he  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  for  Justice  to  everyone.  He  can 
walk  out  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  his 
every  vote  has  been  one  cast  according  to  his 
conscience  and  that  he  has  never  betrayed 
that  conscience  or  Him  who  guides  us  all. 

This  man,  representing  not  Minnesota 
alone;  not  the  Northwest  alone,  but  the  Na- 
tion and  the  country  as  a  whole,  has  fought 
an  honorable,  desperate  fight,  fearlessly, 
bravely,  and  courageously.  He  has  fought 
that  fight  often  against  overwhelming  odds 
and  with  a  serenity  that  has  caused  his  col- 
leagues to  marvel  at  the  cool,  calm,  dispas- 
sionate qualities  of  his  character. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  for  6  years 
I  have  been  able  to  be  associated  with  him, 
that  for  6  years  I  have  had  beside  me  this 
magnificent  example  of  what  a  real  man  does 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  and  un- 
bridled crucifixion. 

Every  citizen  of  this  covmtry — yea,  citi- 
zens all  over  this  globe — who  treasure  hon- 
esty, good  faith,  hard  work,  and  untiring  de- 
votion to  high  Ideals  In  their  public  servants 
know  that  this  strong  Viking  has  symbolized 
upon  this  floor  the  magnificent  qualities  of 
the  Norwegian  people  and  that  in  this  great 
country,  which  Is  the  melting  pot  of  the 
world,  that  he  has  brought  credit  to  the 
land  of  his  ancestors  while  sptiming  any  hj- 
phenated  nationalities. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  as  Henrik  Ship- 
stead leaves  this  body  today,  I  feel,  and  I 
know  that  I  am  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  many  of  his  colleagues  in  wishing  for  him, 
and  for  his  charming  wife,  the  very  best — 
the  very  finest — of  aU  the  great  things  In 
life  in  whatever  he  may  do,  wherever  he  ma? 
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be.  Everyone  who  believes  in  honor.  In  mo- 
rality, virtue,  and  in  a  fine  public-service 
record,  must  in  all  truth  say,  "There  walks 
Henrik  Shipstead— a  true.  Christian  gentle- 
man." 


The  Battle  for  Sufficient  Federal  Aid  To 
Win  the  War  Against  Cancer 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1,  1946 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
mortal Dante,  with  great  consternation, 
saw  above  the  portal  to  the  inferno  the 
melancholy  inscription:  "Abandon  hope 
all  ye  who  enter  here." 

Last  Saturday,  when  104  Republican 
Members  of  this  body,  with  the  aid 
of  35  Democrats,  killed  House  bill 
4502  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $100,009,000  to  finance  the  finding  of 
a  cure  for  cancer  they.  In  effect,  wrote 
a  similar  legend  of  despair  over  every  en- 
trance to  the  horror  chambers  in  which 
175.000  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  die  of  this  frightful  scourge  during 
the  next  12  months. 

The  bill  was  the  only  one  which  pro- 
posed the  launching  of  a  campaign  of  ex- 
termination against  cancer  that  had 
been  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
by  any  of  its  committees.  Therefore,  it 
was  the  only  measure  that  offered  a  ray 
of  hope  to  the  victims  of  this  dire  disease 
that  the  House  had  a  chance  to  pass 
during  the  closing  days  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  Everyone  who  voted 
against  the  bill  did  so  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  rejecting  the  last  opportu- 
nity of  the  year  to  throw  out  the  govern- 
mental life  line  to  this  country's  agonized 
victims  of  cancer,  who  are  dying  at  the 
shocking  rate  of  20  every  hour. 

If  the  foes  of  the  bill  rendered  a  public 
service  by  slaughtering  it,  their  constitu- 
ents should  be  fully  informed  of  the  ac- 
complishment so  that  they  may  reward 
their  Congressmen  by  reelecting  them  in 
November  with  Increased  majorities.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  Silling  of  the  bill 
were  a  disservice  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world,  the  constituents  of  the  execu- 
tioners should  be  informed  of  that  fact 
so  that  they  may  take  appropriate 
steps  to  prevent  future  disservice  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  governmental  action 
against  the  cancer  scourge. 

In  order  that  the  people  may  Judge 
for  themselves  whether  their  Congress- 
men satisfactorily  represented  them  last 
Saturday  by  voting  for  or  against  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  with 
which  to  combat  the  world's  most 
dreaded  aflBiction,  I  proceed  to  Identify 
those  who  loyally  supported  the  bill  and 
also  those  who  enthusiastically  put  it  to 
death.  The  following,  whose  names — 
except  my  own — appear  to  me  to  con- 
stitute a  roll  of  honor,  vigorously  and 
faithfully  supported  thi^  important 
measure : 

Andrews  of  Alabama,  Andrews  of  New  York, 
Biemiller,  Bloom,  Bolton,  Brown  of  Georgia, 
Buchanan,  Byrne  of  New  York,  Camp,  Can- 


field.  Cannon  of  Missouri.  Carnahan.  Chelf, 
Chiperfield,  Clason.  Cox.  Crosser,  Cunning- 
ham, D'Alesandro,  De  Lacy,  D'ENvart,  Dingell, 
Dlrksen,  Douglas  of  California,  Douglas  of 
Illinois,  Doyle.  Eberharter,  Elliott,  Engle  of 
California.  Fallon.  Felghan,  Fernandez.  Flan- 
nagan.  Flood.  Folger,  Forand.  Fulton,  Gamble, 
Gardner.  Gearhart,  Geelan,  Gerlach,  Gordon, 
Gore,  Gorski,  Granger,  Grant  of  Alabama. 
Hagen.  Hall,  Leonard  W.,  Harless  of  Arizona, 
Havenner,  Hays,  Healy,  Hedrick,  Henry.  Hoch. 
Hook.  Huber.  Hull,  Jackson.  Jarman.  Johnson 
of  Indiana,  JonkmAn,  Kearney,  Kee.  Kelley  of 
Pennsylvania,  King.  Klrwan.  Kopplemann, 
LaFollette,  Leslnskl,  Link.  McCormack.  Mad- 
den. Manasco.  Monroney.  Morrison.  Mundt, 
Murdock,  Murray  ot  Wisconsin.  Neely,  O'Brien 
of  Illinois,  O'Brien  of  Michigan,  O'Neal,  Out- 
land,  Pace,  Patman,  Peterson  f  Florida,  Pit- 
tenger,  Poage,  Price  of  Florida,  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, Rabaut,  Rains,  Randolph.  Rankin.  Resa, 
Riley,  Roe  of  Maryland,  Rogers  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rowan,  Sabath,  Sadowskl.  Sasscer, 
Savage,  Sheppard.  Sikes.  Simpson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Spence,  Starkey.  Stevenson,  S:igler, 
Sullivan.  Sundstrom.  Thomas  of  Texas, 
Thomason,  Trimble,  Voorhis  of  California, 
■Wadsworth,  Walter,  Weaver,  White,  Wolcott, 
Woodhouse.  Worley.  Zimmerman. 

Of  those  just  named,  the  following 
earnestly  and  eloquently  appealed  to  the 
House  to  pass  the  bill:  The  lady  from 
California,  Mrs.  Douglas;  the  lady  from 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Rogers;  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Mr.  Dirksen;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Pittenger; 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Canfield;  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Monroney. 

Your  attention  is  now  invited  to  the 
names  of  those  who  defeated  the  proposal 
to  invest  in  an  extraordinary  undertak- 
ing to  solve  the  cancer  problem  and  res- 
cue mankind  from  cancer's  frightful  curse 
the  sum  of  $100.000,000 — less  than  half 
the  cost  of  our  participation  for  a  single 
day  in  the  Second  World  War — the  war 
in  which  all  our  enemies  in  Z  years  of 
fighting  killed  only  half  as  many  of  our 
people  as  were  killed  by  cancer  during 
the  same  time: 

Abernethy,  Allen  of  Illinois.  H.  Carl  An- 
derson, August  H.  Andresen,  Angell,  Arends, 
Arnold.  Auchlncloss,  Barden,  Barrett  of  Wyo- 
ming. Bell.  Bennett  of  Missouri.  Bishop.  Bon- 
ner, Brehm,  Brown  of  Ohio.  Buck.  Buhvinkle, 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Campbell,  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  Chapman,  Chenoweth,  Church,  Clark, 
Clevenger.  Cole  of  Missouri,  Colmer,  Cooley, 
Corbett,  Curtis,  Davis,  Dondero,  Doughton 
of  North  Carolina,  Drewry,  Durham,  Dwor- 
shak.  Ellis.  Ellsworth,  Ervln,  Fenton,  Fisher, 
Gavin,  Gibson,  Glfford,  Gillette,  Gillie,  Good- 
win, Graham,  Grant  of  Indiana,  Gregory, 
Griffiths,  Gross,  Gwynne  of  Iowa,  Hale,  Han- 
cock, Hand.  Harness  of  Indiana,  Harris, 
Herter.  Heselton,  Hlnshaw,  Hobbs,  Hoeven, 
Hoffman  of  Michigan,  Holmes  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Holmes  of  Washington,  Hope.  Horan, 
Howell,  Jenkins,  Jensen.  Johnson  of  Illinois, 
Jones,  Kelly  of  Illinois,  Knutson,  Kunkel, 
Lanham.  Larcade.  Lea.  LeCompte.  LeFevre, 
Lemke.  Lewis.  Lyle.  McConnell,  McDor.ough, 
McGregor,  McMillen  of  Illinois,  Martin  of 
Iowa,  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  Mason, 
Mathews,  Michener.  Miller  of  Nebraska.  Mills, 
Norblad,  Norrell,  O'Hara,  Phillips,  Pickett. 
Plumley,  Pratt,  Ramey,  Reed  of  Illinois,  Reed 
of  New  York,  Rich.  Rlzley,  Robertson  of 
North  Dakota.  Rodgers  of  Pennsylvania,  Rog- 
ers of  Florida,  Schwabe  of  Missouri.  Schwabe 
of  Oklahoma.  Scrlvner,  Sharp,  Simpson  of 
niinols.  Smith  of  Ohio,  Smith  of  VU-ginla, 
Smith  of  Wisconsin,  Springer,  Stefan,  Stock- 
man, Sumner  of  Illinois.  Sumners  of  Texas, 
Taber,  Talbot,  Talle,  Thom.  Tlbbott,  'Voryi 
of  Ohio,  Vursell,  Welehel,  Whltten,  Whlttlng- 


ton.   Wlgglesworth.  Wilson.  Winstead,  Wol- 
verton  of  New  Jersey.  Woodruff. 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  honorable  Re- 
publican doctor,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Smith]  and  another  honor- 
able Republican  doctor,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  JuddI  who  failed 
to  vote  but  was  paired  against  the  bill, 
and  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Major  Bulwinkle.  con- 
stituted a  trio  of  oratorical  bombardiers 
who,  with  the  zeal  of  the  famous  Three 
Musketeers,  attacked  the  bill  with  every 
oral  weapon  at  their  command. 

The  bill  and  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
stirring,  logical  argumentation  of  these 
honorable  and  zealous  Republican  doc- 
tors and  the  honorable  and  gallant  ma- 
jor from  North  Carolina  appear  to  be 
relevant  for  Inclusion  at  this  point: 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  •  •  •  That  the  Presi- 
dent Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
undertake  •  •  •  to  mobilize  at  some 
convenient  places  in  the  United  States  an 
adequate  number  of  the  world's  outstanding 
experts,  and  coordinate  and  utilize  their 
services  through  an  Independent  group  ap- 
pointed by  him  in  a  supreme  endeavor  to 
discover  means  of  curing  and  preventing 
cancer;  and  to  take  any  additional  action 
that  he  may  consider  necessary  or  proper 
to  achieve  the  desired  result. 

•  •  •  The  sum  of  $100,000,000  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  enable 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ot 
this  act. 

The  honorable  gentleman  and  medi- 
cine man  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Judd, 
in  his  fervent  appeal  to  th.  House  to  kill 
the  cancer  cure  and  prevention  bill,  said, 
among  many  other  things: 

Look  at  the  text  of  the  bill.  •  •  • 
Just  what  does  "adequate"  mean? 

Any  6-year-old  American  child  with 
a  10-cent  dictionary  could  have  enlight- 
ened the  honorable  gentleman  on  this 
point  by  explaining  that  "adequate  num- 
ber" in  this  case  obviously  meant  a  num- 
ber suflBcIent  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Again  the  honorable  gentleman  said: 

In  my  judgment,  everything  that  can  or 
will  be  done  under  this  bill  can  be  done  a 
great  deal  better  u.ider  the  wincer -research 
program  that  is  already  well  established  and 
functioning. 

The  program  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers  Is  the  one  under  the  execution  of 
which  tortured  cancer  victims  are  dying 
in  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  3  minutes  of  every  day  in  the  year. 
Sad  indeed  is  the  realization  that  this 
death  rate  is  constantly  Increasing  In 
this  and  every  other  land. 

Again  the  honorable  doctor  from  Min- 
nesota says: 

Now.  In  this  bill  we  propose  to  •  •  • 
set  up  a  new  outfit  to  be  controlled  and  op- 
erated by  God  only  knows  whom  and  In  what 
manner  nobody  can  predict. 

Those  who  read  the  simple  language  of 
the  measure  will  have  no  dlflflculty  In  un- 
derstanding that  those  who  would  have 
originated  and  directed  the  action 
against  cancer.  If  members  like  the  dis- 
tinguished doctor  had  not  defeated  the 
bill,  would  have  been  the  world's  out- 
standing medical  expi>rts  and  other 
scientists   whom   the   President   would 
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have  mobilized,  and  the  efforts  of  whom 
he  would  have  coordinated  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  finding  a  cure  and  preventive 
of  cancer. 

The  honorable  doctor,  Mr.  Jtn)D,  fur- 
ther said: 

Here  we  do  not  have  the  slightest  idea  what 
we  are  doing.  I  beg  of  you.  my  colleagues. 
that  you  do  not  •  •  •  vote  for  a  bill 
which.  In  my  Judgment,  is  more  lUtely  to 
harm  than  to  help. 

Apparently  the  sum  total  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language  just  quoted  is  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  would 
rather  cancer  to  continue  its  merciless 
destruction  than  for  the  Government  to 
expend  $100,000,000  in  a  bold  undertak- 
ing to  save  the  lives  of  the  530.000  in  the 
United  States  who  now  have  cancer  and 
the  lives  of  17.000,000  who.  if  present 
methods  of  treatment  alone  prevail,  are 
doomed  to  die  of  this  hideous  disease 
In  days  to  come. 

The  honorable  doctor  and  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  course  of 
his  withering  verbal  assault,  said: 

I  have  made  a  bpeclal  study  of  cancer, 
and  studied  under  some  of  the  masters  in 
the  field  of  cancer  research  •  •  •  I 
cannot  understand  why  a  bill  like  this  was 
written  in  the  first  place. 

Let  us  not  legislate  in  this  emotional 
atmosphere.  I  am  afraid  If  the  Congress 
Btays  in  session  a  little  while  longer  somebody 
Is  going  to  have  a  bill  up  here  to  prevent  sin. 

Let  the  Innumerable  sufferers  from 
cancer — particularly  those  in  the  honor- 
able doctor's  district — determine  how 
much  they  owe  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio"  for  his  amazingly  con- 
structive criticism  of  the  bill  designed  to 
speed  the  discovery  of  a  cure  and  pre- 
ventive of  the  world's  most  terrifying 
alQiction. 

The  honorable  doctor  and  gentleman. 
Mr.  Smith,  on  a  later  occasion,  said  in 
an  address  to  the  House  concerning  the 
appropriation  which  the  bill  proposed : 

My  Judgment  is  that  if  the  $100,000,000 
had  been  voted  it  would  have  t>een  0f>ent 
for  boondoggling.  Just  as  so  much  of  the 
money  which  Congress  appropriates  is  spent. 
The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  has  be- 
come a  veritable  haven  for  almost  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  racketeer. 

Thus  the  gentleman  adds  to  what  he 
had  previously  said  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  the  unmistaicable  implication,  if  not 
the  direct  assertion,  that  he  considers 
anyone  a  racketeer  who  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Government  financial  aid 
for  those  who  are  desperately  striving 
to  conquer  cancer.  I  appeal  from  the 
honorable  doctor  who  uttered  this  as- 
tounding implication  to  bis  cancer- 
scourged  constituents,  who  probably  pre- 
fer at  least  a  hope  of  relief  from  their 
agony  to  meaningless  vaporings  about 
boondoggling  and  racketeers. 

After  hearing  the  honorable  Republi- 
can medicine  man  from  Minnesota  and 
the  equally  honorable  medicine  man 
from  Ohio  deliver  their  philippics  against 
the  bill,  I  was  able  to  appreciate  more 
than  ever  before  the  following  scripture, 
which  appears  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  n  Chronicles : 

And  Asa  in  the  thirty  and  ninth  year  of 
bis  reign  was  diseased  in  his  feet,  until  his 
disease  was  exceeding  great;  yet  in  his  disease 


he  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
physicians. 

And  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers    •     •     •. 

And  they  burled  him  in  his  own  sepulcher, 
which  he  had  made  for  himself  in  the  city 
of  David. 

The  remarks  of  these  distinguished 
doctors  also  enabled  me  better  to  under- 
stand why  one  of  the  mast  famous 
Americans  who  ever  practiced  their  pro- 
fession sounded  the  following  warning 
against  certain  rare  types  of  medicine 
men.  Said  the  eminent  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Homes: 

Medicine  learned  from  a  Jesuit  how  to 
cure  ague,  from  a  friar  how  to  cut  for  the 
stone,  from  a  soldier  how  to  treat  gout,  from 
a  sailor  how  to  keep  off  scurvy,  from  a  post- 
master how  to  sound  the  eustachian  tube, 
from  a  dairymaid  how  to  prevent  smallpox, 
and  from  an  old  market  woman  how  to  catch 
the  itch  Insect. 

My  sentiment  is  long  life,  green  old 
age,  and  innumerable  blessings  for  all 
the  profound,  proficient,  and  progressive 
of  the  great  medical  profession,  for 
which  I  have  unlimited  respect.  And 
may  a  merciful  Providence  protect  suf- 
fering humanity  from  the  few  of  that 
profession  who  are  as  blind  as  bats,  as 
deaf  as  adders,  and  as  dumb  as  dead  di- 
nosaurs to  the  crying  necessity  for  dis- 
covering better  means  than  their  grand- 
mothers knew  of  alleviating  the  afflic- 
tions of  mankind. 

Let  us  next  note  the  contribution 
made  by  the  honorable  gentleman  and 
gallant  major  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bm. winkle!  to  the  proposal  that  the 
Federal  Government  devote  $100,000,000 
to  the  undertaking  to  find  a  cancer  pre- 
ventive and  cure.  He  said,  among  other 
things: 

I  am  speaking  to  you  about  a  subject 
which  is  dear  to  my  heart.  One  of  my  rela- 
tives died  of  cancer.  •  •  •  But  Heaven 
knows.  I  am  not  getting  to  the  point  of 
dumping  $100,000,000  into  somebody's  lap 
and  raising  false  hopes  among  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

•  •  •  I  say  to  you  that  you  have  every- 
thing under  existing  law  that  is  necessary 
for  research  in  connection  with  this  dread 
disease. 

The  untold  thousands  of  cancer  vic- 
tims who  know  that  there  is  no  institu- 
tion, agency,  or  doctor  on  earth  capable 
of  healing  them  are  thus  assured  by  the 
distinguished  major  that  they  "have 
everything  under  existing  law  that  is 
necessary  for  research  in  connection 
with  this  dread  disease." 

The  honorable  major  concluded  his 
constructive  remarks  against  the  bill, 
which  is  as  vital  as  life  to  an  Innumer- 
able throng  of  sufferers  from  cancer, 
with  the  following  appeal: 

I  ask  you  to  vote  down  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules. 

And  the  "voting  down"  of  this  motion, 
for  which  the  gallant  major  and  138 
other  Members  of  the  House  are  exclu- 
sively responsible,  sounded  the  death 
knell  for  this  session  of  the  Congress 
for  the  measure  which,  if  enacted,  would 
have  provided  $100,000,000  with  which  to 
fight  the  deadliest  foe  to  man  that  stalks 
the  world  today. 

Against  the  oratorical  opposition  of 
the  two  honorable  doctors  and  the  hon- 
orable major  mentioned  and  also  against 


the  entire  139  votes  with  which  the  Mem 
bers  of  the  House  killed  the  bill,  I  grate- 
fully array  the  following  renowned  ones, 
many  of  whom  are  among  the  leading 
cancer  experts  of  the  world.  It  should 
be  noted  that  practically  all  those  whose 
names  follow,  vigorously  endorsed  the 
bill  or  its  identical  companion,  which 
the  famous  Senator  Claude  Pepper  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate: 

We  are  strongly  for  this  appropriation. 
(Mr.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  New  York  Member, 
Executive  Committee,  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety.) ', 

I  strongly  favor  the  proposed  bill,  S.  1875 — \ 

Which,  as  before  noted,  is  identical 
with  the  House  bill  under  considera- 
tion— 

and  urge  you  gentlemen  to  report  it  fa- 
vorably •  •  •  and  not  to  put  in  any 
amendment.  (Dr.  Daniel  Laszlo,  division  of 
neoplastic  diseases,  Monteflore  Hospital, 
New  York.) 

I  am  unequivocally  In  favor  of  the  $100.- 
000.000  appropriation  as  an  absolute  and  un- 
restricted minimum  fund  for  this  purpose  to 
be  set  aside  until  spent.  (Mr.  Julius  J. 
Perlmutter.  chairman.  Sponsors  of  Gov- 
ernment Action  Against  Cancer.  New  York.) 

I  suggest  that  the  bill  as  proposed  by  your- 
self. Senator  Pefpeb.  and  Senator  Neelt  be 
passed  in  Its  present  form.  (Dr.  Harold  P. 
Rusch.  director.  McArdle  Medical  Laboratory, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.) 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you.  Senator  Peppek, 
on  the  bill.  •  •  *  I  endorse  it  whole- 
heartedly. (Dr.  George  Miley,  Gotham  Hos- 
pital, New  York.) 

I  am  heartilv  in  favor  of  the  leelslatlon.  I 
feel  that  It  will  be  the  means  by  which  thou- 
sands and  possibly  millions  of  people  will  be 
saved  from  suffering  and  untimely  death. 
(Dr.  Carl  Beck,  Chicago.  111.) 

I  speak  with  great  feeling  in  behalf  of  the 
oCQcers  and  board  of  directors  of  the  Cancer 
Research  Foundation  of  California.  They 
have  authorized  me  and  requested  me  to 
state  unequivocally  that  they  are  behind  this 
bill  and  desire  its  passage  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  (Dr.  Harry  B.  Frledgood.  presi- 
dent and  director  of  research.  Cancer  Re- 
search Foundation  of  California.  Los 
Angeles.) 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  Governor  Nielt's 
bill,  H.  R.  4502.  (Dr.  Sherwood  Moore, 
Barnes  Hospital,  and  professor  of  radiology 
at  Washington  University  Medical  School.  St. 
Louis.) 

Tlie  principles  incorporated  in  S.  1875 
which  makes  available  Federal  funds  for 
cancer  research  should  be  endorsed.  (Dr. 
C.  P.  Rhoads,  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York.) 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  in 
support  of  the  cancer  research  bill,  S.  1875. 
•  •  •  The  present  bill  has  my  fullest 
recommendation.  (Dr.  Halsey  J.  Bagg,  di- 
rector. Bagg  Research  Laboratory.  Yorktown 
Heights.  N.  Y.) 

'  I  am  in  favor  of  a  bill  such  as  the  Neely- 
Pepper  cancer  bill.  •  •  •  I  favor  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  a  new  and  in- 
dependent commission  representative  of  all 
interested  groups  and  individuals  to  plan 
such  an  undertaking  and  to  its  completion. 
I  also  favor  that  the  bill  be  reported  out 
quickly  and  favorably.  (Dr.  Maurice  Bern- 
stein. Beverly  Hills.  Calif.) 

The  Pepper-Neely  bill  should  be  considered 
virtually  in  the  light  of  a  flood-control  meas- 
ure for  the  preservation  of  national  life  and 
property.  •  •  •  ]4y  own  recommenda- 
tion is  that  as  great  latitude  as  possible  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  the  President  himself. 
(Dr.  Simon  L.  Ruskln,  New  York.) 

I  favor  the'  enactment  of  the  bill  in  Its 
present  form  without  complicating  amend- 
ments. (Dr.  Anna  Goldfeder.  New  York 
University.) 
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I  am  heart  and  aoxil  behind  your  bUl  and 
wish  to  do  everything  possible  to  encour*^ 
tt»  ptmmtjt.  (Dr.  Louis  H.  Seagrave.  director. 
Cmaeer  RMe*rch  Foundation  of  Calttornuk 
Los  Angeles.) 

The  bUl  shoiUd  be  reported  as  quickly  m 
poasible  because  cancer  does  not  defer  its 
deadly  effects.  (Dr.  Henry  K.  Wachtel,  Ford- 
ham  University.) 

This  bill  should  be  reported  out  quickly, 
favorably  and  unanimously,  if  possible  with- 
out complicating  amendments,  so  that  ade- 
quate support  for  research  on  cancer 
throughout  the  country  will  become  available 
soon.  (Dr.  John  H.  Lawrence.  University  of 
California.) 

Immediate  favorable  action  is  a  must.  (Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Smigel.  Ne^  York  ) 

I  favor  the  Pepper-Neely  cancer  research 
bill.  (Dr.  Bertram  V.  A.  Law  Beer.  Associate 
Professor  of  Radiology.  University  of  Califor- 
nia Medical  School.  San  Francisco.  Calif.) 

Two  hundred  thousand  Catholic  Daughters 
of  America  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the 
Pepper-Neely  bill.  (Mary  C.  Duffy,  supreme 
regent.  Catholic  Daughters  of  America. 
National  Convention  Headquarters.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.) 

This  bill  presents  a  challenge.  •  •  • 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  aU  other  hu- 
man beings  to  meet  our  obligation  in  the 
premises.  (James  B.  Carey,  secretary-trea- 
surer. CIO.) 

I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  conscien- 
tiously oppose  this  bill.  (Hon.  Piorello  H 
LaOuardla.  former  mayor  of  New  York.) 

We  request  that  your  committee  report  out 
the  bill  favorably  as  quickly  as  possible  with- 
out any  complicating  amendments  (John 
L.  Lewis,  president.  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.) 

Please  put  me  on  record  as  urging  adoption 
of  Pepper-Neely  bill.  (Hon.  James  A.  Farley, 
former   Postmaster   General.) 

Tire  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  heartily  endorse 
•  •  •  the  Pepper-Neely  cancer  control  bill, 
and  urges  its  speedy  enactment  into  law. 
(Leslie  S.  Perry.  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement   of    Colored    People.) 

If  the  analysis  I  have  presented  •  •  • 
is  even  roughly  correct,  one  is  compelled  by 
simple  logic  to  look  for  Its  (the  cancer 
problem's)  solution  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  Neely-Pepper  bill.  (Dr.  John 
Rehner,  Jr..  chemist,  research  on  high 
polymer  molecules  for  the  Standard  Oil  De- 
velopment Co.) 

I  •  •  •  go  on  record  as  being  strongly 
In  favor  of  Government  action  against  cancer, 
believing  that  an  Increase  in  cancer  re- 
search will  hasten  the  discovery  of  a  cure. 
(Dr.  Howard  Curtis,  professor  of  physiology. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Colum- 
bia University.) 

I-  think  this  bill,  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  expressions  of  intelligent 
democracy.  I  hope  that  it  geU  the  full 
approval  of  Congress.  (Raymond  Gram 
Swing,  internationally  known  radio  news 
commentator. ) 

We  urtre  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Pepper-Neely  bi'l.  (A.  E.  Stevenson,  secre- 
tary. Cleveland  Industrial  Union  Council.) 

1  favor  the  enactment  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  simple  form  without  complicating 
amendments.  (Lady  Margaret  Armstrong, 
president.  Ladles  of  Catholic  Charities.  New 
York.) 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  reported 
out  quickly,  favorably,  and  unanimously. 
Every  day  we  waste  we  kill  half  a  thousand 
of  our  citizens.  (Dr.  Arthur  B.  Pardee.  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology.  Pasadena, 
Calif  ) 

The  impropriety  of  further  prolongUig 
this  address  admonishes  me  to  refrain 
from  inserting  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ments of  the  bJU  from  a  cloud  of  other 
nationally    famous    men    and    women. 
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Nevertheless,  attention  Is  invited  to  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  meml>ership  of  which  includes 
some  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the  House. 
favorably  reported  this  measure  without 
a  single  dissenting  vote.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  according  to  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  87  percent  of  the  peopie  of 
the  United  States  favor  the  passage  of 
the  bill:  and  72  percent  of  them  would 
favor  its  enactment  even  if  it  called  for 
double  the  appropriation  of  $100,000,000 
which  it  was  designed  to  obtain. 

Manifestly,  the  American  people.  In 
their  thinkmg  about  the  horrifying  can- 
cer curse  and  their  desire  for  prompt 
and  effectual  governmental  action 
against  it,  are  far  in  advance  of  the  139 
Members  of  the  House  who  killed  the 
cancer  cure  and  prevention  bill.  They 
are  also  far  ahead  of  these  Memt>ers  of 
the  Congress  in  their  realisation  that 
Federal  aid  to  the  war  against  this 
scourge  must  not  be  administered  by 
some  existing  agency  that  is  already 
overburdened  with  duties  pertaining  to 
every  physical  and  mental  disability 
known  to  the  medical  profession. 

The  people  generally  are  so  thoroughly 
informed  of  the  fact  that  no  agency  or 
institution  of  any  kind  in  this  or  any 
other  country  has  b^en  able  even  to  check 
the  persistent,  progressive  increa.se  in  the 
death  rate  from  cancer  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  misled  by  the  clamor  of  the 
comparatively  few  but  exceedingly  ag- 
gressive enemies  of  the  bill  in  favor  of 
having  some  department  or  agency  that 
has  long  and  completely  failed  to  find  a 
cancer  cure  entrusted  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  unusual  appropriations  that 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  extermi- 
nating the  king  of  all  the  frightful  killers 
of  men. 

The  people  realize  that  the  insatiate 
cancer  monster  is  extending  its  horrify- 
ing encroachment  upon  the  human  race 
not  only  every  day,  and  every  hour  but 
with  every  beat  of  the  human  heaut.  It 
is  not  losing.  It  is  winning  in  every  bat- 
tle on  earth  that  man  is  fighting  against 
it.  In  the  5-year  period  from  1940  to 
1945  there  was  an  increase  of  17.000  in 
the  death  rate  from  cancer  in  the  United 
States.  The  deaths  due  to  this  increase 
alone  exceeded  the  total  number  of 
_  deaths  caused  in  this  country  in  1943  by 
any  of  the  following  afflictions :  Disea.ses 
of  the  blood,  intestinal  ulcers,  senility, 
influenza,  syphilla,  or  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver. 

The  present  world-wide  death  rate 
from  cancer  is  so  terrifying  that  It 
should  impel  all  thoughtful  human 
beings  to  take  up  arms  Immediately  and 
fight  to  the  finish  the  fiendish  cancer 
foe.  It  devours  some  living  human 
being  every  12  seconds;  it  devours  5 
every  minute:  300  every  hotu,  7,200  every 
day  in  the  year 

In  the  clrciun stances  how  can  anyone 
doubt  the  nece&nty  for  setting  up  some 
new  agency  to  solve  the  perplexing, 
staggering  problem  of  cancer  exLermina- 
tlon?  Our  Government  had  thousands 
of  Instrumentalities  planning  and  con- 
ducting its  activity  during  the  Second 
World  War.  But  it  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  establish  the  entirely  new 
agency,  known  as  the  Manhattan  Proj- 


ect. In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of 
utUizing  atomic  energy  and  making  the 
two  atomic  bombs  which  to  a  matter  of 
hours  compelltxi  Japan  to  surrender  un- 
conditionally to  the  United  Slates. 

Let  us  ext  rcise  our  common  sense  and 
learn  a  lesson  from  this  ihrilUng  chap- 
ter which  our  country  has  contributed 
to  the  history  of  the  world.  Let  us  emu- 
late the  example  set  by  the  Immortal 
Pianklin  Roosevelt  and  the  eminent 
Wuislon  Churchill  in  mobilizing  the  ex- 
perts of  two  hemispheres  and  through 
their  united  efforts  solving  the  problem 
of  making  the  atomic  bombs  which  cost 
us  $2,000,000,000.  Let  us  similarly  mo- 
bihze  the  experts  of  the  world  for  united, 
concentrated  action  on  the  single  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  cure  for  cancer.  And 
let  us  place  at  the  disposal  of  these  as- 
sembled experts  an  initial  appropriation 
of  at  least  $100,000,000  with  which  to 
destroy  a  foe  that  has  proved  Itself  to 
be  twice  as  deadly  and  dangerous  as  all 
the  bloodthirsty  minions  who.  at  the 
commands  of  the  Infamous  Hitler  and 
Hirohlto.  waged  war  against  tlie  world. 

Let  me  most  deferentially  and  earnest- 
ly urge  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
make  the  question  of  providing  adequate 
Federal  aid  with  which  to  exterminate 
cancer  a  paramount  issue  In  the  ap- 
proaching  campaign.  Let  me  with  equal 
delerence  and  earnestness  appeal  to  the 
voters  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  their 
candidates  for  Congress  pledges  that.  In 
the  event  of  their  election,  they  will  .sup- 
port the  granting  of  adequate  Federal 
aid  to  make  this  Nation  cancer  free.  It 
Is  my  heartfelt  hope  that  any  congres- 
sional candidate  of  any  political  party 
who  evades  this  issue  or  refuses  to  com- 
mit himself  or  herself  to  the  support  of 
such  Federal  al:!  vMM.  for  the  sake  of 
suffeiing  humanity,  be  defeated  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House 
who  supported  the  cancer  bill,  we  have 
lost  our  first  battle.  But  let  us  not  k>e 
discouraged.  Our  cause  Is  as  holy  as  tha 
Master's  command  to  heal  the  sick  and 
cast  out  devils.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
us  to  do  the  recond  of  these  in  order  to 
accomplish  tlie  first.  But.  regardless  of 
difficulties,  we  shall  eventually  win,  be- 
cau:e — 


However  the  battle  Is 

Though  proudly  th«  victor  comes 
With  fluttering  flags  and  prancing 

And  echoing  roll  of  drums. 
Still  truth  proclaims  this  motto 

In  letters  of  livmg  light— 
N(i  question  is  ever  settled 

UntU  it  is  settled  right. 

With  emaciated  hands,  distracted 
minds,  tortured  bodies,  and  heartrend- 
ing voices,  millions  of  the  world's  cancer 
victims  are  frantically  and  pathetically 
crying  out  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, "Save  us  or  we  perlch." 

Merciful  providence,  help  us  to  re- 
spond to  this  appeal  In  a  manner  that 
will  deserve  Thy  blessing  and  free  from 
the  most  frightful  curse  that  has  ever 
descended  upon  the  world  mlUkms  of 
those  who  were  nuule  in  Thy  Image  and 
whose  agony  was  never  exceeded,  fcx-'c:jt 
by  that  of  Tliy  sinleaa  Bon  who  died  upjo 
the  cross. 


disease  was  exceeding  great;  yet  In  his  disease       oraoie  major  menuoneo  ana  aiSO  against       University.) 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  mastland 
.  m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1946 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper article  by  Judy  Harden  from  the 
New  York  Sun: 

Mia.  HAsaisoM  Tills  or  Terhor  Sh«  Ekdubxd 

AS  Soviet  Captive 

(By  Judy  Barden) 

BnoiN,  July  17.— In  ac  exclusive  Interview 
with  Mrs.  Helen  Harrison,  of  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  I  learned  today  some  of  the  terrors  and 
horrors  she  stiffered  during  her  captivity  In 
the  Russian  zone.  She  is  a  sweet  little  slip 
of  a  thing,  more  like  17  than  27  years  old. 
More  composed  than  yesterday,  but  still 
nervoiis.  she  told  me  her  story. 

And  here  It  Is  In  her  own  words: 

"You  know  how  we  started  out  to  buy  a 
dog  with  two  German  women,  and  you  know 
how  we  had  no  Idea  we  were  In  the  Russian 
zone  until  we  were  picked  up  by  Russians  on 
motorcycles,  but  you  don't  know  how  scared 
to  death  we  all  were. 
;>r  "The  German  girls  beseeched  us  not  to 
follow  the  Russians,  who  had  torn  off  ahead, 
but  I  knew  they  would  soon  spot  It  If  we  did 
not  follow.  At  first  my  husband  was  In- 
clined to  think  the  same  way  as  the  Ger- 
mans— that  we  should  try  to  escape — but  I 
begged  him  not  to.  feeling  sure  they  would 
shoot  us  when  they  eventually  caught  up. 
as  they  certainly  would  have  done  on  motor- 
bikes. My  husband  decided  to  take  my  ad- 
▼ice.- 

SXTSPECTS    GXRMAIf    CIKUI 

"At  last  we  arrived  at  a  large  building 
where  we  were  taken  In  for  questioning.  It 
was  then  that  I  began  to  suspect  the  two 
German  girls.  One  of  them,  whom  we  called 
Blondle.  pestered  me  for  hours. 

*'8he  would  come  up  In  front  of  the  Rus- 
•lans  and  tell  me  not  to  tell  the  Russians 
anything,  not  to  answer  any  questions,  not 
to  admit  I  was  an  American,  and  to  take  off 
my  watch  and  give  It  to  my  husband.  I  asked 
her  to  leave  me  alone  as  I  could  see  the  Rus- 
sians were  regarding  us  both  suspiciously  be- 
cause of  our  whispered  conversations,  but  it 
was  useless.  If  she  wasn't  giving  me  bad 
advice  she  was  asking  me  to  give  all  the 
Russians  cigarettes.  That,  she  said,  would 
make  them  treat  us  better. 

"I  was  so  afraid,  that  by  the  time  the  ques- 
tioning period  was  over.  I  had  only  five  cigar- 
ettes left.    Those  five  had  to  last  me  15  days." 

HEB  JKWXLXT  TAKEN 

"The  German  woman  also  asked  my  hus- 
band to  hide  his  papers  and  I  was  pretty  sure 
that  the  Russians  understood  a  lot  more  than 
they  pretended. 

"Eventually  they  separated  me  from  my 
Ixusband,  taking  me  to  a  tiny  room  at  the 
top  ot  a  bouse  ^vtiere  ttaey  relieved  me  of  all 
my  Jewelry.  ^men  tHey  Insisted  on  talclne 
xxiy     ^B-e<lcltiaK     ring,     I     ^ot     xxiad.         '.Are      yon      a 

took   tbe    ring. 

"Then  I  was  stripped  to  the  sJtln  by  a  Rus- 
sian woman.     Imagine  bow  I  felt.     I  am  an 


^kXa^l  t^  x-«^3 


:ke     all     T3cxjr     life 


ajid    »i«r^    I    ^m 


TOLD  TO  MARST  OmCZR 

"Within  2  seconds  of  my  getting  my  clothes 
on  again.  I  was  Joined  by  a  Russian  officer 
and  an  Interpreter.  The  Interpreter  began 
by  saying  that  the  officer  thought  all  Ameri- 
can women  were  tops  and  that  he  thought 
that  I  had  pretty  hair  and  beautiful  legs 
and  was  much  too  young  to  be  married  to 
my  husband.  He  wanted  to  marry  me.  he 
said.  1  told  him  that  I  was  not  Interested 
In  marrying  him.  being  happily  married  to 
my  husband  for  9  years. 

"Then  he  began  to  tell  me  how  unfaithful 
my  husband  had  been  while  I  was  In  the 
States.  He  said:  'Your  husband  and  the 
German  blonde  have  admitted  that  they  have 
been  Intimate  with  each  other.  You  should 
not  be  married  to  such  a  man,  you  should  be 
married   to  me." 

"My  nerves  were  so  shattered  that  I  was 
on  the  verge  of  tears.  I  did  not  know  at  that 
moment  or  for  2  days  after  where  my  hus- 
band was,  and  here  was  this  wretched  Rus- 
sian trying  to  poison  my  mind.  •  •  •  I 
know  my  husband.  He  has  been  brought 
up  by  a  good  family  who  respect  and  pro- 
tect their  women.  Nobody  could  make  me 
believe  anything  against  him. 

"For  2  days  I  pleaded  with  them  to  let  me 
see  him.  I  didn't  eat,  I  didn't  sleep,  and 
I  didn't  dare  take  my  clothes  off  as  a  Rus- 
sian guard  sat  opposite  me  all  the  time.  Just 
staring  at  me  and  saying  nothing.  I  thought 
I  would  go  mad." 

PINNED    PRAYER    ON    WALL 

"Eventually  they  put  us  together  In  an- 
other building.  That  day  we  were  happy. 
My  husband  wrote  out  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  we  pinned  en  the  wall  of  the  room 
and  in  which  we  also  pinned  our  faith.  He 
also  made  a  calendar  on  which  we  marke-1  off 
the  days. 

"Dally  we  prayed  together  that  the  Amer- 
icans would  come  and  get  us.  The  Lord  an- 
swered our  prayers.  One  night  when  my 
husband  had  undressed  for  the  first  time 
because  constant  wearing  of  his  clothes  had 
irritated  his  skin  a  drunken  Russian  lurched 
Into  the  room 

"It  WPS  obvious  what  he  wanted.  My  hus- 
band went  white  and  started  to  shake  and 
I  began  to  scream,  whereupon  a  woman  came 
Into  the  room  and  said.  'You  are  wanted  up- 
stairs." Somehow  I  knew  she  was  lying  and 
that  1(  I  ever  left  the  side  of  my  husband  I 
would  never  get  back  again.  I  yelled  again. 
A  Russian  officer  came  Into  the  room  and 
cleared  the  others  out." 

FEAR   or   TORTURE 

"By  now  we  were  both  genuinely  afraid 
they  had  not  believed  our  dog  story,  and  I 
thought  they  would  probably  torture  my 
husband  In  front  of  me  In  an  effort  to  find 
out  more  about  our  visit.  They  knew  he 
would  not  talk  because  he  was  In  the  Army, 
but  they  knew  I  would  If  they  hxirt  him. 

"We  were  taken  from  place  to  place,  alwa3rs 
In  a  closed  car  with  blankets  over  the  win- 
dows and  always  at  night.  Never  could  we 
see  where  we  were  going,  and  strict  orders 
were  given  to  the  guards  for  nobody  to  see  us. 
We  weren't  even  allowed  to  look  out  the  win- 
dow of  our  room. 

"Dally  we  asked  when  we  were  going  home 
and  never  were  we  told  the  truth.  They 
promised  my  husband  he  could  telephone  his 
commanding   officer,   but   of   course   we   were 

never    allov7e<i    near   a    teleplione." 

SAW       S^^^LA-X'XIVG'S      CAXt 
•T1^«   day   -^v*    -wvere   «-v^E>tvi*^aiy    ^£fc>cexi    l>^c^    to 
■tlie     .rf^n»^T-l<:eni     ^x>i^^.     'wmr    «:oval<l     not.     t>ello-v-^     It. 
l-here  ^vas  a  small  peeptiole  ^ptiere  tlae  blanket 

over  the  window  had  not  quite  caught.     I 
peeped  out  of  this  and  thought  my  husband 

tras     nearly     having     a      nervovis      break -dow^^n. 

«^^.E-<:>%ASX-t    titiK«    IroKX    ^[^^^^       "  - 


carrying  a  red  flag  and  I  lost  heart  again  and 
began  to  cry.  I  felt  sure  that  this  would  be  a 
trial  where  we  would  have  the  chance  to  be 
shot  or  left  In  prison  to  rot. 

"I  was  blinking  away  thf  tears  when  I 
looked  out  and  came  face  to  face  with  the 
four  Allied  flags.  Do  you  know  how  I  felt? 
And  there  was  General  Keating.  It  was  too 
good  to  be  true.  I  laughed  and  cried  and 
grabbed  his  hand.  That  man  Is  wonderful. 
Had  it  not  been  for  him  we  would  still  prob- 
ably be  In  the  Russian  zone. 

"Our  only  worry  now  is  what  will  happen 
to  my  husband.  He  lost  so  much  weight 
while  we  were  prisoners  of  the  Russians.  I 
dread  to  think  what  more  can  happen  to 
him." 

At  this  moment  the  radio  announced  that 
Warrant  OflBcer  Harrison  was  Just  about  to 
give  his  experiences  in  the  Russian  zone. 

"And  listen."  his  wife  said.  "He's  so  won- 
derful. You  know,  I  know  it  sounds  silly, 
but  he's  my  only  ambition." 


Clarence  E.  Hancock 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  and  sincere 
feeling  of  regret  that  I  learn  that  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Clarence  E.  Han- 
cock, has  decided  to  leave  Congress  and 
return  to  private  life.  • 

It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  for  me  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  associating 
with  one  possessing  such  sterling  quali- 
ties as  characterizes  Clarence  E.  Han- 
cock. For  20  years  we  have  served  to- 
gether in  the  work  of  the  Congress.  We 
both  entered  Congress  in  its  seventieth 
session.  Prom  the  beginning  until  new, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  service,  he  has 
shown  an  attentive  and  intelligent  inter- 
est in  all  legislation  that  had  for  its  ob- 
jective the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  its 
people.  He  has  been  a  close  student  of 
all  the  problems  that  have  confronted  the 
Nation  during  his  long  service.  He  has 
brought  to  bear  in  their  solution  a  keen 
anal3^ical  mind,  sound  and  conservative 
judgment,  and  never  overlooked  or  failed 
to  give  full  recognition  to  the  human 
elements  involved.  Consequently,  he  is 
acknowledged  by  all  of  his  colleagues. 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  to  be 
a  wise  and  faithful  legislator  with  no  in- 
terest to  serve  other  than  his  country  and 
its  people. 

As  I  express  these  few  thoughts  I  re- 
alize how  inadequate  they  are  to  pay  the 
tribute  that  Clarence  E.  Hancock  so 
richly  deserves.  Kind  in  manner,  genial 
in  disposition,  thoughtful  and  sound  in 
judgment,  considerate  of  the  rights  of 
the  -wealc.  fearless  of  the  powrer  of  the 
st:z-c»ns.  ^nd  ever-  znodest:  In  xxia.rmei-  SLnd 
sfs^^ol:!.    tie    l:i£i.s    left:    a.n    indelible    and    la-st:  — 

ins  impression  for  good  iiF>on  all  -who  have 

had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  as  a 
Member  of  Congress   from   the  Thirty- 

sisct^h  Oonsre&sional  I^istrict  of  I^ew  "Vox-Jc- 


